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SENATE— Thursday,  February  28, 1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3, 1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Howell  Heflin,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


Mr.  HEFLIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Lupo,  O.SS.T., 
The  Holy  Trinity  Monastery,  Garrison, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  day  instead  of  me  praying,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  placing  words  in 
your  heart — and  ma&e  it  your  prayer. 

A  SENATOR'S  PRAYER 

Lord,  You  have  called  me. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  Your  voice. 

You  have  chosen  me  to  serve  my  peo- 
ple, my  country,  my  world. 

You  have  entrusted  me  with  the  power 
to  affect  every  human  being  on  Earth, 
yet  with  this  awesome  trust  You  left  me 
thei^  same  fragile  vessel  of  clay  I  was. 
Please,  Lord,  show  me  the  goodness  You 
see  in  me,  and  help  me  to  be  wise  and 
just.  Stand  by  me  in  every  decision  I 
make,  every  vote  I  cast. 

Dear  Lord,  I  pray  for  all  our  Senators. 
Help  make  us  worthy  of  the  people  we 
represent.  Guide  us  by  Thy  light  to  find 
the  path  of  justice  and  peace  for  them 
and  for  all  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

Help  us  make  our  laws  a  mirror  of 
Your  laws. 

With  Your  help,  O  Lord,  we  will  make 
this  Chamber  a  sacred  temple  of  hope  for 
a  better  world.  Amen. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OP  THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  10)  to  authorize  actions  for  re- 
dress In  cases  involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
leaders  have  3  minutes  each  without 
impinging  on  the  time  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


/ 


THE  JOURNAL 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Sknate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Howell  Heflin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnttson, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


CUTTING  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, something  strange  is  happening. 

I  like  what  is  happening — but  it  is 
something  so  unusual  that  all  of  us  in  the 


Congress  might  be  wise  to  evaluate — if 
not  emulate. 

All  in  a  period  of  4  days  the  fcdlowing 
has  occurred: 

First.  Sunday,  in  its  lead  editorial,  the 
Washington  Post  stated  that : 

If  President  Carter  wants  to  move  faat  on 
inflation,  be  has  only  one  lever  tlutt  wUl 
make  much  difference.  He  will  have  to  ctart 
cutting  bis  budget,  rapidly  and  severely — 

Yes,  said  the  Post — 
Rapidly  and  severely. 

Second.  Monday,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that: 

The  Carter  budget  plans  ($68  billion  In- 
crease in  spending)  have  stirred  an  extraor- 
dinary outpouring  of  opposition  .  .  .  which 
contends  that  excessive  spending  would  in- 
tensify worsenlag  Inflation. 

Third.  Joseph  Pechman.  perhaps  the 
most  liberal  of  all  the  liberal  economists, 
told  the  New  York  Times  that  the  Carter 
spending  pr(KX>sals  are  "fiscally  irrespon- 
sible." 

Fourth.  Arthur  Okum,  another  liberal 
and  longtime  advocate  of  deficit  spend- 
ing, said  the  same  thing  in  a  difTerent 
way. 

Fifth.  Wednesday,  press  reports  assert 
that  the  White  House  is  considering 
spending  cuts  in  the  budget  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  submitted  January  28,  only 
a  month  ago. 

Sixth.  Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times 
in  its  lead  editorial  called  for  "a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  Federal  spending." 

I  have  been  reading  the  New  Yoiic 
Times  since  I  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  I  never  recall  the 
New  York  Times  making  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  before. 

All  of  this  leaves  me  breathless.  None 
of  those  quoted  above,  needless  to  say, 
is  a  voice  of  the  conservative  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

All,  however,  are  the  voices  of  the 
liberal  establishment;  all  have  been 
long-time  advocates  of  deficit  spoiding 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  expect  my  liberal  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conservative  SenatCH- 
from  Virginia  who  believes  that  Presi- 
dent Carter's  $68  billi<m  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending  is  a  blueprint  for  even 
greater  inflation. 
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But  perhai  s  my  liberal  colleagues— 
especially  tl  ose  seeking  reelection- 
might  pondei  whether  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment oulside  Congress  might  not 
have  a  better  grasp  on  realities  than 
those  in  the  Congress. 

In  any  cas(^  this  somewhat  conserva- 
tive Virginiar  is  convinced  that,  one,  in- 
flation is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  aver- 
age America!  citizen  and,  two,  that  the 
fight  against  inflation  must  start  in 
Washington,  D.C.— by  getting  under 
control  spenqing  which  is  totally  out  of 
control. 

In  ending,  k  might  say  that  in  2  years 
the  Federal  C  ovemment  has  taken  from 
the  Americai  people  an  additional  $134 
billion — but  itill  has  a  combined  deficit 
of  $56  billion . 

Mr.  Presid(  nt,  I  thank  the  leader  and 
I  yield  back  t  le  remainder  of  my  time. 
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RECCX5NT  nON  OP  THE  ACTING 
Mn  ORITY  LEADER 

The  ACrmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  aci  ing  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVI  NS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  need  any  additional  time? 

Mr.  HARR  I  P.  BYRD,  JR.  No. 

Mr.  STEVI  ;nS.  Does  my  good  friend. 
the  majority  leader,  need  time? 

Mr.  ROBE  IT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVI  NS.  I  yield  my  time  to  the 
majority  lea<  er. 

Mr.  ROBEflT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend. 


"A  SENATOl  I'S  PRAYER"  DELIVERED 
BY  RE  J.  JOSEPH  P.  LUPO 

Mr.  robe;  IT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  complimen:  the  visiting  chaplain  on 
rendering  "A  Senator's  Prayer." 

I  hope  thi  t  every  Member  will  keep 
this  prayer.  [  personally  want  to  refer 
to  it  from  tii  ae  to  time. 

I  am  grat<  ful  for  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  visitipg  chaplain  in  expressing 
these  words. 


WEST  1  lANK  SETTLEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBE  IT  C.  BYRD.  Mt.  President, 
the  Israeli  Government  has  stated  that'' 
there  is  no  ii  ipediment  to  Israeli  settlers 
moving  into  cities  on  the  occupied  West 
Bank,  such  i  s  the  Arab  city  of  Hebron. 

Although  1 1  this  point  this  new  policy 
has  not  yet  been  implemented,  I  fear 
that  if  such  a  policy  is  implemented,  it 
could  have  s^  trious  and  damaging  conse- 
quences to  tl^e  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East 

Further,  fce  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Israeli  :  Cnesset  has  approved  $1.3 
million  for  t  le  purchase  of  lands  on  the 
West  Bank  (hat  would  become  new  set 
tlements.  Rcently,  a  new  West  Bank 
settlement  af  Malleh  Shomron  was  dedi 
cated. 

It  is  not  lAy  intention  to  comment  on 
the  internal  affairs  or  politics  of  Israel. 
But  decisions  and  actions  such  as  this 
do  not  fall  i:  i  the  category  of  just  inter- 
nal affairs.  1  'hey  abo  have  international 


ramifications,  which  bear  directly  on  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  wid  our 
efforts  to  help  achieve  a  comprehensive 
peaco  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  previously  expressed  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  establishment  of  additional 
Israeli  settlements  on  the  West  Bank.  I 
believe  these  settlements  are  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  peace  in  the  region. 

I  fear  that  the  recent  decision  by  Is- 
rael—if implemented — could  prove  to  be 
both  counterproductive  and  provoca- 
tive. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  has  stated  that 
the  settlements  are  part  of  Israel's  na- 
tional security.  I  fully  understand  and 
share  Israel's  concern  about  its  security. 
I  support  our  continuing  commitment  to 
Israels  security.  But  1  do  not  believe  that 
the  settlements  are  consistent  with  the 
long-term  security  Interests  of  Israel. 

Not  only  would"  further  settlements— 
particularly  in  urban  areas — undercut 
the  prospects  for  peace,  but  they  would 
inevitably  harden  sentiments  on  the 
West  Bank  and  could  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  further  terrorist  incidents. 

If  Israel  proceeds  with- the  settlements 
policy,  it  not  only  would  hurt  the  pros- 
pects for  successful  negotiations  on  the 
future  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip,  but  also  would  undermine  Egypt's 
already  difficult  position  in  the  Arab 
world.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  have  shown 
considerable. courage  in  pursuit  of  Mid- 
dle East  peace. 

Earlier,  this  week,  Egypt  and  Israel 
officially  exchanged  ambassadors,  a 
highly  significant  step — particularly 
when  viewed  against  the  background  of 
conflict  and  distrust  which  characterized 
relations  between  the  two  countries  for 
30  years. 

However,  the  Israeli  settlements  pol- 
icy— if  implemented — could  jeopardize 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
deal  a  serious  blow  to  the  hopes  for 
further  progress. 

The  Washington  Star  commented  edi- 
torially : 

Indeed,  the  settlements  policy  especially 
as  now  amended,  visibly  Impedes  the  "au- 
tonomy" discussions  by  undercutting  its 
basic  premise — which  is  that  It  must  ulti- 
mately attract  the  consent  and  participa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank  Arabs. 

The  killing  of  a  Jewish  student  in  He- 
bron was  a  tragic  occurrence.  But  an 
effort  to  respond  to  that  event  by  estab- 
lishing Jewish  settlements  in  Hebron  is 
not  an  appropriate  or  wise  response. 

Already  there  is  a  large  and  extreme- 
ly controversial  settlement  at  Kiryat 
Arba  on  the  outskirts  of  Hebron.  The 
establishment  of  settlements  within  He- 
bron would  undoubtedly  exacerbate  ten- 
sions in  the  area. 

As  the  New  York  Times  recently  edi- 
torialized : 

American  diplomacy  cannot  escape  the 
taint  of  Israel's  conduct.  If  Arabs  deeply 
resent  the  perceived  Injustices  to  Palestin- 
ians, then  colonizing  the  West  Bank  further 
Is  bound  to  Injure  American  Interests. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  be  reluctant 
to  provide  the  continuing  high  level  of 
assistance  to  Israel  if  the  Govenunent 


of  Israel  Is  spending  funds  for  addi- 
tional settlements. 

I  hope  that  the  Goverrmient  of  Israel 
will  reconsider  its  decision. 


ABSCAM— THE  ROLE  OP  THE  PRESS, 
THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT.  AND 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  23,  1980,  Senator  DAvro 
Pryor  delivered  a  most  thoughtful,  bal- 
anced, and  courageous  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa- 
tion entitled  "ABSCAM— The  Role  of  the 
Press,  the  Justice  Department  and  Con- 
gress." 

Senator  Pryor 's  speech  is  well  thought 
out  and  balanced  because  it  examines 
carefully  and  equally  the  role  of  each 
with  respect  to  ABSCAM,  and  it  is  cour- 
ageous because  it  asks  those  addressed, 
the  press,  to  look  carefully  at  Its  own  in- 
stitutional powers  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  used. 

I  commend  Senator  Pryor's  address  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  and  ask  luuml- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABSCAM — ^THE  Role  or  the  Press,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Congress 

(Speech  b^^-Senator  Davto  Pryor) 
I  would  like  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with 
you  today  about  the  great  scavenger  hunt  of 
1980.  I'd  like  to  visit  with  you  about  the  rules 
we're  using  for  that  hunt  and  I'd  like  to  at- 
tempt. If  I  might,  to  share  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I'm  having:  corruption  In  high 
places,  the  alleged  bribery  of  public  officials, 
the  respective  roles  of  Congress,  the  press,  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee,  the  House  Ethics 
Committee,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Investigators. 

I  really  want  to  say  something  to  you  this 
afternoon  very  badly.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity you've  given  me  to  do  It.  Frankly,  I 
don't  know  quite  how  to  say  It. 

Someone  said  that  Pryor  sometimes  makes 
the  right  speech  but  he  always  chooses  the 
wrong  place  to  make  It  so  maybe  that's  what 
I've  done  today,  but  I'm  going  to  say  It  any- 
way. _. 

Possibly  you've  had  the  same  experience 
sitting  at  your  typewriter  with  a  feeling  of 
frustration  struggling  to  sychronlze  your 
present  and  heartfelt  emotions  and  making 
them  somehow  coincide  with  the  ultimate 
words  that  you  choose. 

If  my  message  comes  off  this  afternoon 
in  a  spirit  of  castlgatlon,  I  will  have  failed 
to  convey  what  I  deeply  feel.  Mine  Is  not  an 
Indictment  of  the  press  because  there's 
enough  blame  for  all  of  us: 

Yes,  your  brethren — or  some  of  your  breth- 
ren—In the  fourth  estate,  me  and  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress,  public  officialdom 
everywhere  and  those  charged  with  seeing 
•Justice  Is  done."  In  cases  like  this,  all  must 
share  In  a  great  deal  of  the  blame. 

If  you  vrill  ptrmlt,  I  would  like  to  remove 
my  Senatorial  hat  for  the  next  few  moments. 
I  would  like  to  shed  my  Ethics  Committee 
cloak  and  maybe  I  can  approach  this  whole 
subject  as  "a  friend  of  the  court." 

Abscam  (and  I'm  sure  that  some  Washing- 
ton-based consulting  firm  drew  a  very  tidy 
sum  for  that  name)  may  lack  the  glitter  and 
charUma  of  Watergate,  the  International  In- 
trigue of  Koreagate,  the  sexual  overtones  of 
the  "Wayne  Hays — She  couldn't  even  type 
episode ".  or  the  racial  overtones  of  the  s<;an- 
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dais  of   Charles  Dlggs  of  Michigan  or  the 
late  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New  York. 

But  where  Watergate  finished  In  a  blazing 
crescendo,  Abscam  may  In  fact  take  much 
longer  to  resolve  and  could  become  very 
fuzzy  before  It  finally,  if  It  ever,  goes  away. 

What  has  occurred  with  the  so-called 
"leaks"  win  certainly,  I  feel,  postpone  a  final 
deliverance  of  Justice  for  what  wlU  ulti- 
mately seei^an  interminable  and  exhausting 
period  of  time. 

First,  let's  look  at  those  "leaks". 

Referring  to  them  as  "leaks"  Is  about  the 
same  thing  as  referring  to  the  militants  In 
Tehran  who  hold  our  hostages  today  as  "stu- 
dents". They're  not  "students"  any  more  than 
these  are  "leaks". 

To  have  cameras  set  up  In  front  yards  and 
driveways  of  the  accused  for  the  entire  na- 
tional press  corps  to  be  privy  to  and  to  re- 
port the  most  intricate  details  of  the  inves- 
tigation— before  trial,  before  a  grand  jury 
is  called,  before  charges  are  filed  or  sub- 
poenas are  served — Is  not  a  leak.  It  Is  a  tor- 
rential downpour. 

It  Is  I'm  beginning  to  ,fear — and  I  hope 
I'm  not  a  victim  of  paranoia — the  orchests-a- 
tlon  of  Information  which  gives  me  night- 
mares about  the  baste  machinery  of  dis- 
pensing Justice  In  America  and  about  that 
machinery  being  out  of  control. 

In  Watergate  we  witnessed  some  ot  the 
most  brllUant  and  dedicated  investigative 
reporting  In  the  history  of  American  journal- 
ism. The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion allowed  us  to  survive  and  permitted  us 
to  prevail  as  a  free  people  vmder  a  consti- 
tution when  we  were  truly  on  the  brink 
of  constitutional  holocaust. 

Today  I  would  like  to  distinguish  between 
Abscam  and  Watergate.  The  present  scandal 
Is  very  different  from  Watergate. 

Unlike  Watergate,  where  the  press  rooted 
out  corruption  and  exposed  It  courageously, 
today  the  press  has  become  an  unthinking 
conduit  In  a  subversion  of  the  CH'derly  proc- 
ess of  our  system  of  justice  which  could 
become  one  of  the  great  travesties  of  our  era. 

Three  weeks  ago  today  when  Abscam  broke, 
the  prey  was  stalked,  cornered  and  convicted 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

All  that  was  left  to  decide  the  next  day  was 
where  to  build  the  scaScdd,  how  many  tickets 
do  we  sell  to  the  hanging  and.  who  gets  the 
front  row  seats. 

Townsend  Hoopes,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Publisher,  said  (he  said 
this  last  year  before  Abscam  ever  came 
about),  "In  every  historical  Instance  where 
the  government  has  owned  the  press,  the 
government  has  ultimately  modified  the 
press  for  Its  own  purposes." 

I  believe  strongly  In  what  Mr.  Hoopes  said. 
.-In  addition  to  a  situation  where  the  press 
might  be  owned  by  the  government  Is  also 
the  possibility  of  the  independent  press  be- 
ing used  by  the  government. 

If  one  ever  asks  a  question  atMut  due 
process  of  law,  as  I  did  the  other  day  In 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee,  suddenly  you 
come  down  on  the  side  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. I  looked  almost  like  Al  Capone's 
brother-in-law  the  next  day  in  the  press. 
One  columnist  implied  that  Pryor  was  an- 
gered that  his  colleagues  would  even  be  In- 
vestigated. I  don't  believe  that  you  believe 
that. 

Even  Paul  Harvey  put  me  on  the  side  ot 
the  Philistines  last  week  for  even  having 
the  audacity  of  mentioning  due  process  of 
law.  (A  Uttle  bit  of  irony:  he  called  me 
Richard  Pryor.) 

I  come  here  today  before  all  you  powerful 
folks  and  friends  feeling  a  little  bit  ridicu- 
lous having  to  appear  and  say  that  I'm  op- 
posed to  bribery  or  that  I  don't  believe  public 
officials  should  be  purchased.  That  sounds 
kind  of  sUly. 

Of  course,  political  corruptlMi  cannot  be 
tolerated.  But  a  concern  of  equal  magnitude 
Is:  Is  the  Justice  Department  out  of  control? 


This  Is  the  story. 

Why  are  these  mountains  of  classified 
Information  being  spewed  out  to  the  right 
pi4>er8  or  the  right  people  at  just  the  right 
time? 

Who  is  doing  It? 

How  Is  It  being  done? 

But  the  gravest  of  all  questions:  Why  is 
It  being  done? 

Why  doesn't  the  press  report  this  story? 

If  we  ever  needed  In  this  country  another 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  to  come  to  the 
surface,  that  time  is  now.  The  pre-trial,  pre- 
grand  jury  stories  are  not  only  at  this  mo- 
ment unexplalnable,  they're  also  inexcusable 

Not  only  do  these  leaks  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  upon  the  Individuals  who  may 
never  be  officially  charged  with  a  crime  or 
not  even  subject  to  a  criminal  Investigation, 
but  this  condition  could  also  allow  some 
Individuals  who  may  have  actually  com- 
mitted a  crime  to  go  scot-free  because  of 
a  technicality. 

In  this  specific  area  I  think  that  the  press 
must  find  there  Is  a  higher  degree  of 
responsibility. 

In  Watergate  the  press  Investigated  and 
reported.  In  Abscam  the  press  is  not  engaged 
In  the  traditional  Investigative  role  but 
merely  is  taking  a  handout  from  some  un- 
named person  or  persons  for  some  bizarre 
reason.  Now  we  must  know  that  reason. 

If  the  Justice  Department  Is  In  fact  em- 
barrassed by  this  situation.  It  should  be — 
because  Justice  has  perpetrated  an  injustice. 

If  there's  any  sliver  lining  In  this  very 
sordid  episode.  It  Is^that  these  conditions 
always  have  a  way  In  our  sjrstem  of  bring- 
ing about  a  great  outflowing  of  self-evalua- 
tion and  personal  scrutiny. 

The  Washington  Post  and  The  New  York 
Times  have  recently  engaged  In  a  great  deal 
of  self-analysis  anl  self-evaluation.  They 
are  asking,  "Have  we  done  the  right  thing?" 

The  Congress,  of  which  I  am  a  part.  Is 
now  launching  Its  own  self-eyaljiatlon  pro- 
gram to  see  what  It  can  do  to  clean  up  Its 
act.  We  need  that. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  attempting  to 
revamp  and  challenge  Itself  to  prevent 
future  humiliation  of  this  nature. 

But  I  fear  the  approach  the  Department 
is  taking  at  the  outset  of  Its  self-analysis. 
For  example,  just  last  week  the  Department 
assigned  a  man  named  Blumenthal  to  head 
up  the  Investigation  of  the  Abscam  affair. 

I'm  sure^  Mr.  Blumenthal  Is  a  fine  man. 
He's  bound  to  be  a  brilliant  lawyer.  His  cre- 
dentials, as  far  as  I  know,  are  Impeccable. 

But  you  know  one  of  the  first  things  he 
said  was  that  he  may  have  to  subpoena  the 
records  and  the  notes  of  the  reporters  lu 
the  Abscam  case. 

Here  Is  my  response  to  that:  Baloney  I 

The  press  did  not  cause  or  create  the  so- 
called  "leaks".  Someone,  for  some  bizarre 
reason.  In  the  bowels  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment did. 

That  Is  where  the  Information  was  gath- 
ered and  that  is  where  the  premature  stories 
came  from. 

Those  premature  stories  are  today  anni- 
hilating the  most  basic  of  all  cornerstones 
m  our  judicial  system — the  presumption  of 
Innocence. 

If  selfish  or  greedy  men  or  women  have 
sold  their  souls  In  the  Congress  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silver,  that  Is  one  thing  and  we 
mtist  deal  with  It. 

We  wUl  deal  with  It  and  we  can.  survive 
that. 

But  we  cannot  survive  If  we  are  willing  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  at  any  given  whim, 
to  demolish  the  very  foundations  of  our  sys- 
tem: freedom  of  the  press,  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  and  due  process  under 
those  .laws. 

Freedom  of  the  Press — I'm  sad  when  I 
think  of  the  possibility  of  unthinking  media 
In  Washington,  New  York,  wherever,  that 
may  In  Itself  unknowingly  be  a  part  of  de- 


stroying the  First  Amendment  If  It  allowB 
Itself  to  be  used  in  the  future. 

You  know  there's  a  strange  sort  of  hunger 
In  this  country  today.  It's  a  hunger  that 
says  we  cant  be  outdone  by  anyone  else.  Tlie 
Post  Is  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  the  Times. 
NBC  Is  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  ABC  <X 
CBS.  Congress  Is  not  going  to  be  outdone  by 
the  Justice  Department. 

So  we  find  ourselves  today  in  some  sort 
of  a  strange  syndrome.  Finally,  It  becomes 
almost  cannlballstlo  untU  our  frenzy  pro- 
duces a  "shoot  first,  ask  question^  later" 
philosophy. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  case  of  Birch 
Bayh.  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

To  get  Into  the  act,  the  WaU  Street 
Jovimal  (not  the  National  Enquirer!)  but 
the  WaU  Street  Journal,  one  of  the  most  np- 
utable  newspapers  in  the  country  on  Tuoa- 
day  after  the  Abscam  story  broke  on  Elatur- 
day  published  on  page  2  a  story  that  stated 
that  Senator  Birch  Bayh  was  under  Investi- 
gation by  the  FBI  because  of  an  illegal  loan 
that  he  had  taken  from  either  the  Team- 
sters or  Mobsters. 

That  was  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  night  Senator  Howell  Heflin, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
received  a  call  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Department  told  Senator  Heflin 
that  Senator  Bayh  was  not  under  Investiga- 
tion and  that  It  knew  nothing  about  the 
accxisatlon  raised  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  Department  gave  Senator  Heflin  the 
authority  to  advise  the  press  of  these  facts. 
Senator  Heflin  did  exactly  that. 

Next  day  burled  In  another  Journal 
article  was  one  mere  submerged  paragraph 
reporting  that  Senator  Bayh  was  not  being 
Investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

In  the  meantime  because  of  our  Instan- 
taneous media  sophistication  you  can  see 
what's  happening  to  Senator  Bayh  in  his 
home  state.  I  cotild  have  brought  several 
pounds  of  these. 

This  one  Is  an  eight  colunm  headline 
"Paper:  Bayh  Took  Interest  Ftee  Loan." 

"Indiana  Senator  Birch  Bayh  accepted  an 
Interest  free  HOO.OOO  loan  from  an  Insurance 
executive  with  close  ties  to  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  organized  crime,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  today." 

Many  newspapers  In  Indiana  carried  basi- 
cally that  same  message  even  though  hours 
after  the  original  Journal  story  had  been 
printed.  Senator  Bayh  received  total  exoner- 
ation. 

Yet  the  suspicion  has  been  created  and  a 
deep  scar  placed  on  Senator  Bayh's  character. 

Take  the  case  of  John  White.  He  used  to 
be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  I've  known  him  for  10  years.  He's  now 
the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

John  White  picked  up  the  paper  several 
months  ago  and  discovered  that  for  over 
eight  months  he  had  been  followed  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Evidently  someone  had  called  the  Bureau 
and  said  you'd  better  watoh  that  John 
White. 

Where  are  we  going? 
What  are  we  doing  to  ourselves? 
What  happens  Monday  If  I  go  back  and 
call  the  FBI  and  say,  "Listen,  we've  got  people 
with  some  strange  names  In  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association.  One  Is  named  Schexnayder. 
One  U  named  Walfekuhler.  Also,  there's  a 
guy  that  wrote  some  off-the-waU  editorial 
for  the  Warren  Eagle  Democrat  named  New- 
ton. You'd  better  UU  those  birds.*;. 
Where  does  It  stop? 
Who  Is  next? 

Is  there  a  loose  cannon  roaming  the  deck 
and  where  will  it  be  pointing  tomorrow? 

Has  the  orderly  process  of  government  been 
actually  subverted? 
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let  me  say  that  Meg  Oreen- 
of  the   Washington  Post's 


editorial  page,  stated  all  of  this  so  much  more 
eloquently  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  here 
today: 

"All  I'm  asking  for  Is  time  and  due  process. 
Let's  not  hang  these  guys  In  the  papers  on 
the  basis  of  nameless,  faceless  'sources'.  Let's 
h:  ng  -them  later — after  we  actually  know 
what  they  did.  It's  not  a  whole  lot  to  ask  and 
the  rights  you  save'  may  be  your  own." 

Thank    you. 


ROUTINE  MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each  and  at  the 
close  of  the  period  for  routine  morning 
business  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  votes 
in  accordance  with  the  order  entered 
earlier.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 


A  LIVING  MEMORIAL  TO  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  again  to  call  attention  to  the 
mission  of  the  joint  task  force  of  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  for  Holocaust 
Studies  and  the  Jewi.sh  Federation  Coim- 
cil  of  Los  Angeles.  This  forward-looking 
mission  seeks  to  understand  and  me- 
morialize the  tragedy  of  the  holocaust 
with  an  eye  toward  the  future. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  look  back  upon  the 
holocaust.  In  doing  so  we  cannot  only 
express  our  sadness,  but  broaden  our 
understanding  of  the  lethal  chemistry 
that  allowed  the  holocaust  to  occur.  The 
joint  task  force  came  to  Washington 
to  remind  us  that  the  inspiration  we 
receive  from  our  empathy  for  the  mil- 
lions who  died  can  indeed  push  us  ahead 
toward  the  goal  of  preventing  future 
holocausts.  A  two-faceted  approach  can 
help  us  protect  future  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  genocide. 

First,  people  must  educate  themselves 
about  the  holocaust.  Increased  public 
awareness  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
up  to  the  holocaust  can  aid  us  all  in 
our  efforts  to  fashion  a  stable  and  civil- 
ized society.  Although  there  will  forever 
be  some  degree  of  mystery  shrouding  the 
holocaust,  we  can  learn  a  lot  about  the 
tragedy  by  studying  history.  While  we 
cannot  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  event, 
that  should  not  stop  us  from  trying. 
Because  if  we  stop  trying  to  understand 
we  will  lose  sight  of  history  until  it  re- 
peats itself. 

This  raising  of  consciousness  takes 
many  forms.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  for 
Holocaust  Studies.  It  can  be  found  in 
educational  institutions  around  the 
world  where  the  holocaust  is  a  central 
event  in  world  history.  Unlike  many 
other  tragedies,  such  as  the  black  plague, 
the  holocaust  was  the  heinous  expres- 
sion of  the  philosophy  of  a  public  figure. 
It  is  this  deliberate  evil,  this  warp  of 
intention  upon  which  we  must  focus  our 
efforts  to  keep  genocide  in  history,  and 
in  history  alone. 


The  second  course  we  miist  take  Is  to 
use  what  we  know  about  the  Holocaust 
to  keep  the  future  as  pure  as  the  f utiu"e 
is  today,  that  is,  to  prevent  a  holocaust 
from  happening  in  the  future.  There  has 
been  no  genocide  tomorrow.  There  has 
been  no  holocaust  in  the  21st  century. 
No  one  has  been  killed  on  account  of 
race  or  religion  in  the  coming  decade. 
The  future  is  a  clean  slate.  The  past  is  a 
lesson.  And  our  best  memorial  to  the 
past  is  to  listen  to  it.  The  best  dressing 
for  the  undelivered  woimds  of  the  future 
is  to  heed  our  scarred  past.  It  is  the 
medicine  of  prevention. 

The  application  of  our  knowledge  also 
is  expressed  several  ways.  We  see  It  in 
the  movements  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
and  liberties  of  groups  which  have  tra- 
ditionally been  discriminated  against. 
We  see  it  in  legislation  to  protect  the  life 
ana  limb  of  the  forsaken,  such  as  Sen- 
ate bill  10.  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
institutionalized.  We  see  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  joint  task  force  to  Kurt 
Waldheim,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  we  see  the  past  used 
to  protect  the  future  with  international 
treaties  such  as  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  liv- 
ing memorial  to  the  Holocaust — if  not 
for  the  United  States,  which  neglected 
its  ratification — at  least  for  the  83  coun- 
tries that  have  endorsed  this  vital 
treaty. 

If  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  only  to 
mourn  the  past,  then  we  should  settle 
for  monuments  and  services.  If  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  distinguished  body  only  to 
weep  at  history,  then  we  should  bury  the 
Genocide  Convention  along  with  the 
dead  for  whom  we  weep.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  to  apply  its  wisdom  to  the  fu- 
ture— in  order  to  prevent  future  holo- 
causts— then  let  us  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    OP    THE    INSTITU- 
TIONALIZED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  10. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  and  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  before  the  votes  are 
taken,  that  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letters 
signed  by  myself  and  others  of  the  last 

2  days  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

February  27,  1980. 
Dear  Coixeacue:   I  am  writing  to  request 
your  support  of  my  enclosed  amendment  to 
S.  10. 


February  28,  1980 
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The  amendment  is  simple  and  sound.  It 
says  that  before  suit  can  be  brought  against 
a  state,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  must  certify  that  the  proposed 
lawsuit  will  not  interfere  with  that  agency's 
standards  for  Institutional  care. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  amendment 
is  a  very  watered  down  version  of  similar 
amendments  offered  in  committee.  My 
amendment  does  not  require  an  exhatistion 
of  administrative  remedies.  In  fact,  it  doesn't 
even  require  the  filing  of  a  compliance  ac- 
tion against  the  institution  by  HEW.  It 
simply  requires  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  for  the 
Secretary  to  determine  that  the  proposed 
lawsuit  win  not  Interfere  with  HEW's  stand- 
ards enforcement  program. 

The  problem  of  conflict  between  the  law- 
suits of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  pro- 
grams of  HEW  are  well  known  to  those  states 
who  have  been  subjected  to  Justice  Depart- 
ment litigation.  Unfortunately,  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  this  conflict  falls  ultimately 
on  the  Institutionalized  persons  themselves. 

My  amendment  provides  the  only  genuine 
check  o'n  what  will  otherwise  be  unlimited 
authority  of  the  Justice  Department,  as 
limited  as  that  check  may  be. 

Since  I  have  had  experience  with  heavy- 
handed  Justice  Department  activities  In  law- 
suits against  the  states,  I  submit  that  at 
least  some  checks  and  balances  are  in  order, 
at  least  within  the  federal  bureaucracy.  While 
I  oppose  the  basic  thrust  of  S.  10  and  what 
I  consider  its  unwarranted  invasion  of  states' 
rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  state  elected 
officials  In  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  state  government,  the 
entirely  reasonable  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  makes  the  proposed  bill  somewhat 
more  compatible  with  fairness  and  does  not 
grant  the  Attorney  General  with  nearly  com- 
plete czar  status  with  regard  to  state  In- 
stitutions. 

Sincerely, 

J.  James  Eton, 

US.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22, 1980. 
Dear  Colleague:  It  is  likely  that  S.  10,  a 
bill  to  authorise  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
to  Initiate  suits  against  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  behalf  of  Institutionalized  per- 
sons, will  be  called  up  early  next  week.  We 
are  writing  to  express  our  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  ^ 

Our  position  is  simple:  the" Justice  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy  has  misused  and  abused 
its  existing  authority  to  Intervene  in  law- 
suits against  states  and  local  governments, 
and  the  Congress  should  not  reward  this 
'  abuse  by  expanding  the  Justice  Department's 
authority. 

Each  of  us,  signing  this  letter,  has  wit- 
nessed In  our  own  state  the  heavy-handed, 
confrontational  tactics  assumed  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  addressing  a  difflcult'and 
sensitive  question :  the  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  residing  in  state  institutions.  Our 
objections  to  the  heavy-handed  tactics  of 
the  Justice  Department  have  been  met,  how- 
ever, with  blandishments  that  such  excesses 
are  things  of  the  past.  Not  so. 

You  may  recall  that  In  the  middle  of 
August  1979,  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  held  a  massive  news  con- 
ference at  which  they  announced  the  flllng 
of  a  comprehensive  lawsuit  against  the  mayor 
and  city  officials  of  Philadelphia  to  correct 
alleged  abuses  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  De- 
partment. We  certainly  cannot  and  do  not 
make  any  Judgments  regarding  the  practices 
of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department  be- 
cause we  simply  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion or  evidence  upon  which  to  make  such 
a  Judgment.  But  it  is  obvious  from  a  review 
of  the  Federal  District  Court's  opinion  dis- 
missing the  lawsuit,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  such  evidence  either.  The 


Federal  District  Court  Judge,  Judge  IHtter, 
on  October  29,  1979,  dismissed  the  lawsuit 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Justice  Department  had  no  author- 
ity to  bring  this  type  of  lawsuit  against  city 
officials.  But,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  enclosed 
excerpt  from  the  opinion.  Judge  Ditter  went 
on  to  outline  the  shocking,  heavy-handed 
tactics  used  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
concluded  that  "what  occvrred  in  thig  case  is 
a  most  regrettable  example  of  the  abuse  that 
might  result  if  the  Attorney  General  were 
empowered  to  bring  lawsuits  of  this  kind." 
(emphasis  added)  We  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  heed  these  words  of  warning  and  not 
expand  the  authority  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  initiate  suits  against  state  and  local 
governments. 

We  do  not  lightly  reach  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  Justice 
Department  authority  to  initiate  lawsuits 
against  state  and  local  governments  on  be- 
half of  Institutionalized  persons.  We  are 
aware  of  the  political  consequences  of  op- 
posing this  legislation.  But  we  refuse  to 
concede,  as  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion charge,  that  the  states  lack  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  persons  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  we  refuse  to  believe,  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  would  have  us 
believe,  that  the  Justice  Department  is  the 
last,  best  hope  of  the  people  who  are  the 
intended  beneficiaries  of  this  legislation.  Our 
experience  is  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
never  so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
people  it  is  supposedly  seeking  to  protect 
as  it  is  with  the  expansion  of  its  own  power. 
Several  avenues  already  exist  for  persons 
seeking  to  bring  lawsuits  In  federal  court 
against  state  and  local  institutions.  Even 
under  current  law,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  federal  government  from  appearing 
in  such  lawsuits.  The  only  power  the  Justice 
Department  lacks  is  the  power  to  initiate 
suits  against  state  and  local  governments.  We 
do  not  think  Congress  should  give  that  power 
to  the  Justice  Department. 

None  of  us  is  indifferent  to  the  need  for 
good  quality  care  for  our  institutionalized 
citizens.  We  Just  do  not  feel  that  S.  10  is 
the  proper  way  to  achieve  that  goal.  The 
states  have  made  tremendous  commitments 
to  Improved  care  over  the  last  decade.  These 
efforts  should  be  rewarded  with  cooperation, 
not  confrontation  by  the  federal  government. 
Particularly  In  mental  retardation  cases, 
the  Justice  Department  attempts  to  dictate 
programmatic  and  treatment  philosophy 
rather  than  pursuing  the  constitutional  Is- 
sues of  "chalnlngs,"  "beatings,"  etc.  relied 
on  by  the  supporters  of  S.  10.  From  our  ex- 
perience It  is  clear  the  Justice  Department 
is  the  champion  of  the  concept  of  "deinsti- 
tutionalization." We  do  not  quarrel  with 
deinstitutionalization  as  it  certainly  can  be 
sound  policy  when  appropriately  applied.  We 
strenuously  object,  however,  to  the  Justice 
Department's  crusade  to  apply  this  policy 
on  a  comprehensive  basis  nationwide.  Rather 
than  supporting  a.  federal  preemption  of 
these  policy  decisions  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  Senate  should  reject  S.  10  and  re- 
affirm the  rights  of  the  states  to  decide  these 
policy  decisions  on  their  own  without  fed- 
eral bureaucratic  interference. 

We  hope  that  you  will  join  us  In  oppos- 
ing this  bill  which  we  believe  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  most  Importantly,  the  institution- 
alized citizens  of  our  states.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  our  conunents  or  concerns 
about  this  legislation,  please  contact  Dennis 
Shedd  of  Senator  Thurmond's  staff  at  4S267 
or  Bill  Hoppner  of  Senator  Exon's  staff  at 
44224.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  ExoN, 
David  L.  Borkic, 
SnoK    THmnoND, 
John  Danforth, 

1/.S.  Senate. 


ExcsxFT  From  Oponoir 

VI.  ABUSE  or  POWER  IN  THIS  LAWSUIT 

In  the  preceding  sections.  I  have  discussed 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  power  to 
maintain  this  lawsuit  does  not  and  should 
not  rest  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  ways  in  which  such  a 
power  might  be  abused  have  been  demon- 
strated at  length.  Nevertheless,  one  more  ex- 
ample-of  this  abuse  should  be  examined.  In- 
deed, this  example  warrants  special  con- 
sideration, because  it  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
very  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  present 
lawsuit. 

The  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed  on 
Augtist  13,  1979.  As  discussed  earlier.  It 
charges  the  individual  defendants.  Including 
Mayor  Rizzo  and  Police  Commissioner  O'Neill, 
with  personal  wrongdoing  In  devising  and 
perpetuating  policies  which  result  In  police 
brutality.  Since  November  of  1978,  however. 
It  has  been  well-known  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration will  leave  office  on  January  6, 
1980.3  J 

From  its  inception/ this  lawsuit  has  been 
attended  by  a  carefully  cultivated  pubUc 
Image.  Repeatedly,  plaintiff's  counsel  made 
sensational  public  statements  which  created 
the  clear  impression  that  the  Investigation 
was  comoleted,  the  evidence  was  all  In,  and 
the  defendants'  guilt  had  been  established 
beyond  doubt.  Thus,  the  public  has  been 
enlightened  with  the  knowledge  that  "[t|he 
suit  is  the  result  cf  an  eight  month  investi- 
gation," and  that  "months  of  investigation 
were  needed  to  gather  evidence." "  With 
plaintiff's  senior  counsel  cited  as  the  source, 
it  has  been  reported  that  plaintiff's  "attor- 
neys combed  the  flies  of  the  |x>llce  depart- 
ment," and  are  "prepared  to  produce  evi- 
dence supporting  the  allegations."  '* 

As  early  as  August  14,  1979,  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "We  have  found  widespread 
abuse  of  federal  law  and  that's  why  we  are 
bringing  this  lawsuit  .  .  .  We  think  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  Intimidation  of  people  by 
Philadelphia  policemen  and  the  coverup  of 
this  intimidation  by  their  superiors."* 
Similarly,  this  same  official  stated  that  "we 
have  a  well-thought-out  and  well-docu- 
mented lawsuit."  " 

The  pubUc  was  further  told  that  "(t|o 
underline  the  Importance  of  the  suit.  Attor- 
ney General  OrifBn  B.  Bell  personally  signed 
the  complaint  Friday  in  one  of  his  last  major 
acts  before  retiring.  An  attorney  general 
rarely  signs  individual  complaints."  ~ 

Not  to  be  left  out  Is  the  present  Attorney 
General.  Benjamin  R.  Clvlletti,  who  said  that 
"the  Justice  Department  had  been  careful  In 
preparing  Its  police  abuse  suit  against  Phila- 
delphia officials."  He  went  on  to  describe  the 
case  as  a  "rather  simple  suit  to  obtain  sys- 
temic relief  from  the  top  down  in  the  [police) 
department.^" 

Tn  a  summary  of  his  remarks  at  a  press 
conference,  Mr.  Clvlletti  was  said  to  have 
stated  flatly  that  "some  officers  on  the  city's 
police  force  repeatedly  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  IndivldusOs,  but  that  the  city  has 
done  very  little  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Police  officers  are  seldom  given  adequate 
training  or  subjected  to  proper  discipline  for 
their  abuses  he  said.  There  has  been  a  near 
total  failure'  to  deal  effectively  with  allega- 
tions of  brutality,  the  Attorney  General 
stressed."  26  Crim.  L.  Rep.  2065  (BNA)  (Oc- 
tober 17,  1979) . 

Taus,  the  Justice  Department  adopted  a 
public  posture  of  complete  readiness  to 
prove  what  it  had  alleged.  The  government's 
counsel  publicly  treated  their  charges  as 
established  facts,  and  created  a  distinct  Im- 
pression that  the  necessary  supporting  evi- 
dence was  already  prepared.  Eight  days  after 
the  complaint  was  filed,  however.  I  met  with 
counsel  and  suggested  a  pre-trial  schedule 
which   would  have   brought  this  matter  to 
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Rather,  this  x>mplalnt  charges,  as  indeed 
it  must,  that  they  are  personally  respon- 
sible for  Inltiat  Ing  and  carrying  out  policies 
which  are  calci^lated  to  brutalize  the  popu- 
lation of  PhiJidelphla."  Yet  these  people 
win  never  hav  (  an  opportunity  to  defend 


themselves  against  the  complaint's  accusa- 
tions if  new  defendants  are  substituted 
when  the  Rlzzo  administration  leaves  office. 

Thus,  while  Frank  Rlzzo  and  Joseph 
ONelll  are  charged  with  willfully  orches- 
trating a  campaign  of  brutality  and  law- 
lessness, the  government's  timing  precludes 
Rlzzo  and  O'Neill  from  presenting  a  de- 
fense. The  government's  deliberate  plan  war 
that  by  the  time  the  case  was  ready  for 
trial,  the  principal  defendants,  the  present 
mayor  and  police  commissioner,  would  have 
been  removed  from  the  suit,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office  would  have  been  substituted 
in  their  place.  While  the  new  mayor  might 
be  capable  of  defending  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, be  would  have  no  Interest  in  clear- 
ing Frank  Rlzzo 's  name. 

Similarly,  the  new  police  commissioner 
wo\ild  not  be  likely  to  champion  the  per- 
sonal Interests  of  Joseph  O'NeUl.  Obvlovisly, 
there  would  also  be  a  change  of  counsel 
when  the  new  defendants  are  substituted, 
thus  further  ensuring  that  those  accused 
of  wrongdoing  would  have  no  representation 
at  the  time  of  trial  .= 

In  fact,  it  does  not  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  realize  that  It  might  well  serve  the 
political  Interests  of  the  new  administration 
to  simply  blame  everything  on  its  predeces- 
sors. It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  new 
mayor  and  his  appointees  would  have  no 
reason  to  proceed  with  the  trial  at  all.  The 
obvious  coxirse  for  them  would  be  to  settle 
this  case,  agreeing  to  change  certain  oper- 
ating procedures  in  the  police  department 
and  publicly  accepting  the  principle  that 
police  brutality  is  wrong."  The  new  mayor 
could  thereby  share  the  credit  for  ending 
the  systematic  police  abuse  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  says  exists.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Justice  Department  would  have 
avoided  the  responsibility  of  proving  that 
this  abuse  existed  at  all.>' 

'To  put  it  bluntly,  the  government's  time- 
table, in  combination  with  its  press  releases, 
amounted  to  a  stacked  deck,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  deny  the  individual  defend- 
ants their  day  In  court.  Certainly.  I  do  not 
question  the  plaintiff's  right  to  engage  in 
pre-trial  discovery.  The  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  do  not  discriminate  against 
the  Justice  Department  in  securing  that 
right.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  deny  plain- 
tiff's lawyers  the  right  to  talk  to  the  press. 
The  media  has  an  important  duty  to  inform 
the  people,  and  it  is  Incumbent  upon  gov- 
ernment officials  to  cooperate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty. 

Nevertheless,  the  combination  of  these  two 
rights  in  this  case  illustrates  how  power  may 
be  misused.  The  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys publicly  vilified  the  Individual  defend- 
ants, accusing  them  of  outrageous,  con- 
science-shocking misconduct,  while  simul- 
taneously planning  a  schedule  for  the  law- 
suit that  would  prevent  these  same  defend- 
ants from  ever  answering  the  charges. 
Through  some  of  its  highest  ranking  officials, 
the  Justice  Department  created  the  public 
Impression  that  the  defendants'  guilt  was 
already  documented  and  established.  Tet, 
when  the  individual  defendants  demanded  a 
speedy  trial,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
they  would  have  the  chance  to  prove  their  in- 
nocence, the  government  objected  on  the 
ground  that  it  needed  a  minimum  of  three 
to  four  months  to  discover  evidence  and  pre- 
pare its  case. 

Whether  the  motivation  here  was  right- 
eous indignation  or  something  less  noble  is 
not  important.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  what  oc- 
curred in  this  case  is  a  most  regrettable  ex- 
ample of  the  abtise  that  might  result  if  the 
Attorney  General  were  empowered  to  bring 
lawsuits  of  this  kind. 

vn.  CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  expressed  at  length  above, 
I  shall  dismiss  this  complaint  in  its  entirety. 


except  for  the  limitation  discussed  in  Part 
II,  supra.* 

FOOTNOTES 

*=  In  November  of  1978.  the  voters  of  Phila- 
delphia defeated  a  referendum  that  would 
have  permitted  Mayor  Rlzzo  to  run  for  a 
third  term. 

=<The  Philadelphia  -Inquirer,  August  14, 
1979,  at  6-A,  col.  3-4. 

=*The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  August  14, 
1979,  at  6-A,  col.  4.  f 

^The  Bulletin  (Philadelphia).  August  14, 
1979,  at  7a,  col.  1  (emphasis  added). 

»  Philadelphia  Dally  News,  Augtist  14,  1979, 
at  17.  col.  3. 

="N.Y.  Times,  August  13,  1979.  p.  A  1. 

»The  Bulletin  (Philadelphia),  August  20. 
1979,  at  7a,  col.  4. 

=*See  Pre-Trlal  Conference  No.  1,  Tr.  at  16, 
18. 

>'Some  of  the  poli^  department  officials 
who  were  named  as  defendants  In  this  case 
are  protected  by  the  civil  service  status  of 
their  positions  and  cannot  be  replaced  simply 
because  a  new  administration  comes  to  power. 
This  protection,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
Commissioner  O'Neill,  nor  does  it  apply  to 
defendants  Harry  G.  Pox  and  Morton  B.  Solo- 
mon, both  of  whom  are  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioners. All  three  mayoral  candidates  have 
said  that  they  will  appoint  a  new  Commis- 
sioner, who  in  turn  would  have  the  power 
to  name  new  Deputy  Commissioners. 

'>  Amon^  other  things,  the  Individual  de- 
fendants are  charged  with  illegal  practices 
which  are  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and 
"shocking  to  the  conscience."  It  is  alleged 
that  they  acquiesce  in  and  condone  cover- 
ups,  physical  abuse,  inadequate  investiga- 
tions, and  the  use  of  excessive  force  which 
results  in  death  or  serious  bodily  injury. 
Mayor  Rlzzo  Is  charged  with  having  actually 
initiated  and  perpetuated  many  of  the  prac- 
tices which  plaintiff  seeks  to  enjoin.  By  no 
means,  therefore,  is  this  a  case  where  Indi- 
vidual city  officials  are  charged  merely  with 
failing  to  prevent  police  brutality. 

^  It  seems  doubtful  that  Rlzzo  and  O'Neill 
could  Intervene  as  individuals  after  they 
leave  office.  As  noted  earlier,  the  government 
was  careful  to  sue  the  individual  defendants 
only  in  their  official  capacities.  After  they 
leave  office,  they  will  have  no  official  capacity. 

="  The  likelihood  of  settlement  has  already 
been  suggested  by  at  least  one  major  mayoral 
candidate,  as  well  as  by  plaintiff's  counsel. 
The  review  (Roxborough),  October  25,  1979, 
at  1;  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  August  14, 
1979,  at  17,  col.  3.  See  also  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, Augtist  14,  1979,  at  6-A.  col.  2;  id., 
Augtist  19.  1979,  at  1-E,  col.  6;  Time,  August 
27,  1979,  at  21,  col.  2. 

«  In  any  event,  the  substitution  of  defend- 
ants might  have  prevented  the  case  from 
proceeding  any  further  for  legal  reasons.  The 
case  could  well  have  been  rendered  moot  un- 
less there  was  "some  Indication  that  the  suc- 
cessor would  .  .  .  continue  the  unconstitu- 
tional practices  alleged  in  the  complaint." 
Sarteschi  v.  Burlein,  508  F.  3d  110,  114  (3d 
Clr.  1975);  See  also  Spomer  v.  iitfZeton,  414 
U.S.  514.  94  S.  Ct.  685.  38  L.  Ed.  2d  694  (1974) ; 
Hirsch  v.  Green,  382  P.  Supp.  187  (D.  Md. 
1974).  This  issue,  of  course,  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  present  time  since  Mayor  Riz- 
zo's  successor  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

==On  October  17,  1979,  I  received  a  letter 
from  plaintiff's  counsel  requesting  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  standing  Issue.  This  occurred 
more  than  a  month  after  briefs  on  standing 
were  submitted  by  counsel  for  all  parties.  If 
the  request  for  oral  argument  had  been  made 
at  or  about  the  time  that  the  briefs  were  filed, 
I  most  certainly  would  have  granted  it.  By 
October  17,  however,  I  had  considered  coun- 
sels' briefs  at  great  length  and  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  research  of  my  own.  In  fact,  at 
the  time  plaintiff's  request  arrived,  the  first 
draft  of  this  opinion  was  virtually  completed. 
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Obviously,  therefore,  oral  argument  would 
have  been  pointless,  unless  counsel  intended 
to  offer  some  information  or  point  of  law  that 
had  not  been  previously  raised.  Since  no  r'p- 
resentation  to  this  effect  was  made,  I  declined 
the  request  for  argument. 

.  .Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
•proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1672 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  commence  voting  on  the 
amendments  which  were  previously  or- 
dered yesterday  in  regard  to  the  yeas 
and  nays.  The  first  vote  will  be  on 
amendment  No.  1672  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  ,  and  it  will 
be  a  15-minute  vote.  The  subsequent 
votes  will  be  10-minute  votes. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor)  .  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

"     The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  43, 
nays  47,  as  follows : 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  44  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Exon 
Gam 

Goldwater 
Hayakawa 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 


YKAS— 43 

Heinz 

Helms 

HtoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

McClure 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

NATS— 47 

Chafee 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclni 

Durenberger 

Durkin 

Gravel 

Hart 


Both 

ScMser 

Schmltt 

Schweiker 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thiumond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Wbmer 

Young 

Zorinsky 


Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hefiln 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Rassebaum 

Miacnuson 

Mlathlas 


Mbtsunaga 

Packwood 

MoOovern 

Percy 

Stewart 

Melcher 

Pressler 

Stone 

Metzenbaum 

Proxmlre 

Taongas 

Moynlhan 

Randolph 

Welcker 

Muskie 

Rlegle 

WlUlams 

Nelson 

Stafford 

NOT  VOTINa— 10 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Ford 

Levin 

So  Mr.  Boren's  amendment  (No.  1672) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well-taken.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  Will  Members  clear  the 
aisle?  "Die  Senate  will  not  proceed  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order.  Will  Members 
please  clear  the  aisle? 

The  Senate  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1876 

The  Senate  will  now  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1676.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  45  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Boren 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cochran 
Danforth 
Exon 
Gam 

Goldwater 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Holllngs 


Baker 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 


YEAS— 34 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

McClure 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Both 

Schmltt 

NATS— 68 

Chafee 

Church 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeOonclnl 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Durkin 

Gravel 


Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlndcy 


Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hefiln 

Heinz 

Huddleeton 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Magnuaon 


Mathlas 

Packwood 

Schweiker 

Matsunaga 

Percy 

Stevenson 

McGovem 

Preaaler 

Stewart 

Melcher 

Proxmlre 

Stone 

Metzenbaum 

Pryor 

Ttengas 

Moynlhan 

Randolph 

Wel(»er 

Muskie 

Rlegle 

WUllama 

Nelson 

Saaser 

NOT  VOTINa— 10 

BeUmon 

Glenn 

Rlblcoff 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Hartmnes 

Eagleton 

KenSiedy 

Ford 

Levin 

So  Mr.  BoREK's  amendment  (No.  1676) 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttit 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1667,  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RIBICOFF)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RIBICOFF),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  45, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  46  Lag.] 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Domenlcl 
Exon 
Gam 

Goldwater 
Hayakawa 
Hefiln 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boachwltz 

Bradley 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Chafee 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeOonclnl 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Durkin 

Gravel 

BellmonX 
Chiles 


TEAS— 46 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUtngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuaon 

McClure 

McOovem 

Melcher 

Morgan 

Nunn 

NATS— 46 

Bart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Huddleston 

Javits 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathlas 

Ifatsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Percy 

NOTVOTINO— 8 


-Feu 

Pryor 

Schmltt 

Schweiker 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorinsky 


Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Both 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Taongas 

Welcker 

WUUams 


Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 


Inotiye 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 


So  Mr.  Exon's  amendment  (No.  1667) 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    ISTI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  now  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1671.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
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ha\e 


tiei 


CRANS  TON 


Sen  itor 


and  nays 
clerk  wiU  call 

The  legislat^v 

Mr 
the  Senator 
the  Senator 
the  Senator 
TON),  the 
Ford),    the 
Glekn),  the 
IwouYB),  the 
setts  (Mr 
North  Carolina 
Senator  from 
coFF)  are 

I  further 
voting,  the 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF 

Mr 
Senator  from 
is  necessarily 

The 
ZoRiNSKY) .  Are 
Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result 
nays  48,  as 


been  ordered,  and  the 
roll, 
e  clerk  called  the  roll. 

I    annoimce    that 

frbm  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 

fr  >m  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  , 

fqom  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 

Irom  Kentucky  (Mr. 

I^nator    from    Ohio    (Mr. 

Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 

Senator  from  Massachu- 

) ,  the  Senator  from 

(Mr.  Morgan),  and  the 

Connecticut    (Mr.  Rm- 

absent. 

aiulounce  that,  if  present  and 

from  Connecticut 

would  vote  "nay." 

I  announce  that  the 

(Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon) 


Kei  neot) 


nec€  ssarily 


Senator 


STEVEl  fS 


a  >sent. 
PRES]  DING 


OFFICER  (Mr. 
there  any  Senators  in  the 
have  not  voted  and  who 


;  folic  ws 


1  ras  announced — ^yeas  42, 


(BoUca  1  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 


Annstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Ifarry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Domenicl 
Exon 
Gem 
Ooldwater 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Blden 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Dusenberger 

Durkln 

Gravel 

Hart 


Bellmon 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Eagleton 


I  PRESID]  NG 


agr«  emg 


The 
tion  is  on 
amendment  No 
have  been  ordered 
the  roU 

The  assistant 
the  roll 


Mr.  CRANSTtoN 
Senator  from  Nevada 
Senator  from 
Senator  from 
the  Senator 
the  Senator 
Senator  from  Hawaii 
Senator  from 
NEDY ) ,  and  the 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) 


fron 
from 
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TEAS — 42 

Hiyakawa 
Hiflln 
Hi  ilms 
H  lUlngs 
H  unphrey 
Jc  psen 
Uxalt 
Ixng 
Lii  gar 
M  :Clure 
Miskle 
Ni  mn 
P)  ckwood 
Pi  essler 
Pi  yor 

NATS— 48 

Hi  ich 
Hi  tfleld 
H(  inz 
Hi  iddleston 
Ja  ;kson 
Ja  irits 
Jo  tinston 
Ki  ssebaum 
Le  ihy 

Ml  .gnuson 
Ml  thlas 
Ml  .tsunaga 
Ml  Govern 
Ml  Icher 
Ml  tzenbaum 


Roth 

Sesser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Mbynlhan 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Serbanes 

Schweiker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Wei  eke  r 

Williams 


NCr   VOTINO— 10 


Pc  rd 
Gl  !nn 
In  )uye 
K(  nnedy 


Morgan 
Rlbicoff 


So  Mr.  DanArth's  amendment  (No. 
1671)  was  rejected 

AMEN  >MENT    NO.     1873 


OFFICER.  The  ques- 

to  Mr.  Danforth's 

1673.  The  yeas  and  nays 

and  the  clerk  will  call 


legislative  clerk  called 


.  I  announce  that  the 

(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 

Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 

Iflssouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 

Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 

Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 

(Mr.  Inouye),  the 

Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 

^enator  from  Connecticut 

are  necesarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have  all 
the  Senators  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  38,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Domenicl 
Exon 
Cam 


Baucus 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Biden 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Chafee 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Durkln 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


YEAS— 33 

Goldwater 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClure 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pressler 

NAYS— 58 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Huddlestor 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Ma  tsunaga 

McGovern 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood' 


Roth 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Young 


Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Scbweiker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Welcker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Bellmon 
Cannon 
Chiles 


Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 


Inouye 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 


(No. 


So  Mr.  Danforth's  amendment 
1673).  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  amendment  No. 
1667  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1667 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No.  1667. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the 
clerk  WiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote  who  have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  43.  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  49  Leg.] 


Jr. 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P., 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth  ' 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Exon 
Gam 

Ooldwater 
Hayakawa 
Heflln 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Chafee 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

DeConclnl 

Durenberger 

Durkln 

Gravel 


YEAS— 48 

Heinz 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

McClure 

McGovern 

Melcher 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pell 

NAYS— 43 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Huddles  ton 

Javlts 

Kasaebauro 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 


Pressler 

Pryor 

Schmitt 

Schweiker 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

Williams 


NOT  VOnNQ— 9 


Bellmon 
Cannon 
ChUes 


Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 


Inouye 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 


So  Mr.  ExoN's  amendment  (No.  1667), 
upon  reconsideration,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes  of  the  10  minutes 
allotted  to  each  side.  I  would  like  to  be 
notified  1  minute  before  the  time  is  up. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  President.  I  move  at  this  time  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee.  This 
is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  to 
the  State  and  local  institutions  that  I  feel 
the  committee  should  consider  this  bill 
further.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  local 
o£9cials  and  our  State  officials  are  more 
interested  in  the  inmates  of  these  institu- 
tions than  some  Federal  bureaucrat  in 
Washington.  Our  State  officials  are 
elected  by  the  people  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  more  concerned  than  anybody 
here  in  Washington  would  be. 

Also,  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
had  better  clean  up  its  own  institutions 
before  they  go  calling  upon  the  States 
and  try  to  control  the  institutions  in  the 
States.  I  read  one  sentence  from  a  re- 
port by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  which  conducted  a  year- 
long Investigation  into  the  U.S.  peniten- 
tiary in  Atlanta.  They  foimd  that  the 
Atlanta  penitentiary  "has  become  the 
setting  for  violent  inmate  murders,  ex- 
tensive narcotics  trafficking,"  and  various 
other  criminal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  murders  and 
narcotics  trafficking  and  other  criminal 
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activities  in  Federal  institutions,  why 
should  not  the  Federal  Government  clean 
up  those  first,  before  they  tell  the  States 
what  to  do?  That  is  what  Senator  Nunn 
and  Senator  Percy,  in  their  report  to  the 
Senate,  showed. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
bill  means  Federal-State  confrontation 
and  not  cooperation.  I  feel  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  be  pitting  Federal  lawyers 
against  State  lawyers  and  having  a  fight 
between  one  government  and  the  other. 
We  feel  this  matter  should  be  worked  out. 
Maybe  if  we  recommit  this  bill,  we  could 
do  something  to  accomplish  that.  Cer- 
tainly, no  harm  can  be  done  if  we  recom- 
mit it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  unnecessarily  intrusive  in  State 
institutions.  If  any  Senator  has  any  ques- 
tion about  that,  talk  to  the  Senators  from 
Missouri,  talk  to  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire,  talk  to  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska, talk  to  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  and  you  will  see  the  tactics 
used  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
those  cases. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that,  under  the 
present  law,  the  Department  of  Justice 
can  come  in  if  a  suit  is  brought.  Any  in- 
mate can  bring  a  suit.  The  Department 
can  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiCf  or 
as  amicus  curiae  in  that  suit.  TTiis  biU 
goes  much  farther.  It  allows  a  suit  to  be 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  3  of  his  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
think  that  is  important.  I  say  further 
that  this,  bill  has  been  estimated  by  the 
State  attorneys  general  to  cost  several 
biUion  dollars.  Further,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
are  sick  and  tired  of  Federal  control. 
They  want  the  Federal  Government  off 
their  backs  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
our  State  and  local  officials  are  just  as 
interested  in  these  inmates — more  so — 
as  people  here  in  Washington.  This  bill 
means  more  Federal  regulation;  it 
means  more  Federal  direction  and  more 
Federal  control.  That  is  the  very  thing 
that  people  in  this  country  do  not  want. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General.  It  brings  out 
a  lot  of  important  points. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandum 
To  All  Senators. 

Re   S.    10,   Civil   Rights  of  Institutionalized 
Persons. 

I  am  writing  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  Association's  views  on  S.  10  which  we 
understand  has  been  scheduled  this  vireek 
for  Senate  debate  and  final  vote.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  commence,  or  Inter- 
vene in.  actions  alleging  deprivation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  persons  institu- 
tionalized in  state  prisons,  juvenile  deten- 
tion centers,  nursing  homes,  and  facilities 
for  the  mentally  ill.  retarded,  and  handi- 
capped.     , 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  merits  of 
S.  10.  this  Association  has  opposed  the  bill 
In  the  belief  that  its  underlying  concept  Is 
unsound.  Every  Attorney  General  supports 


the  goal  of  improving  the  conditions  of 
persons  confined  to  institutions.  But  the 
perceived  litigation/confrontation  approach 
taken  In  S.  10  would  simply  delay  improve- 
ment. Solutions  to  these  problems  are 
urgently  needed  but  the  quick-fix  "let  the 
feds  sue  them"  answer  at  the  heart  of  S.  10 
is  unrealistic,  unworkable,  and  unfair. 

S.  10  would  authorize  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  commence  a  program  of  litiga- 
tion against  state  and  local  governments. 
We  believe  that  the  adversary  approach  of 
pitting  federal  and  state  lawyers  against 
each  other  is  counterproductl,ve  and  serves 
only  to  further  strain  the  delicate  balance 
of  federalism.  The  tools  of  legal  combat — 
exhaustive  discovery  techniques,  protracted 
trials  and  lengthy  appeals — make  any  bene- 
fits which  may  result  far  from  Immediate 
for  Institutionalized  persons.  Defending 
these  actions  would  result  in  even  more 
work  for  already  thin  state  legal  staffs  and 
oven  higher  legal  costs  for  the  taxpayers. 
In  addition  to  the  strain  on  scarce  state  re- 
sources in  defending  these  suits,  the  Justice 
Department  resources  would  be  diverted 
from  other  important  cdvil  rights  work  to  do 
these  cases,  cases  which  could  be  avoided 
with  serious  intergovernmental  cooperation. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  serious  question 
of  the  appropriateness  of  Congress  throwing 
Its  responsibility  for  formulating  social 
policy  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  which  was  not  established, 
nor  does  it  have  the  expertise,  to  handle  this 
task.  Litigation  is  a  hit  and  miss  way  to  de- 
velop a  sensible  national  policy  In  this  area 
and  trial  lawyers  who  are  always  anxious  for 
a  real  trial,  are  a  risky  choice  for  ensuring 
dispassionate  decisions  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  adver- 
sarial, Utlgatlon  approach  envisioned  In  S. 
10  and  to  examine  more  constructive  and 
effective  long-term  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  institutionalized  persons.  Litigation 
as  an  exclusive  remedy  can  asstire  no  real 
change  in  this  area  and  should  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort,  rather  than  as  a  primary  tool. 
Two  years  ago  we  proposed  that  a  National 
Commission  in  Institutions  be  established 
which  would  Involve  state,  local  and  federal 
governments  working  together,  not  suing 
each  other,  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  legal 
representation  for  institutionalized  individ- 
uals and  to  recommend^  specific  improve- 
ments and  methods  of  financing  them.  This 
was  not  a  delaying  tactic;  we  proposed  a 
Presidential  Commission  along  the  lines  of 
the  President's  Three  Mile  Island  or  Anti- 
trust Review  Commission. 

A  study  of  both  federal  and  state  institu- 
tions would  provide  an  updated  factual 
framework  as  a  basis  for  real  reform,  a  more 
constructive  proposal  than  the  hit  or  miss 
theory  suggested  in  S.  10.  State  officials  In- 
cluding governors,  attorneys  general,  mental 
health  administrators,  and  legislators, 
should  be  consulted  and  actively  Involved  In 
the  development  of  any  legislation  which 
would  affect  the  operation  and  financing  of 
their  state  institutions.  The  Commission  ap- 
proach which  would  stimulate  positive  state 
responses  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  federal 
government  litigation  gun  pointed  at  the 
states. 

Although  significant  improvements  In  S. 
10  were  adopted  by  the  Constitution  Sub- 
committee and  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  shortcomings  already  described  are 
further  dramatized  by  the  fact  that  S.  10 
does  not  authorize  any  dollars  to  help  finance 
improvements.  Further,  it  Is  disturbing  that 
there  has  been  no  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  upon  the  states  of  the  changes 
envisioned  under  S.  10  nor  has  attention 
been  paid  as  to  how  the  states  will  pay  for 
these  changes.  Federal,  as  well  as  state  In- 
stitutions, need  money  to  buy  more  physi- 
cians, more  psychiatrists,  more  beds,  more 
janitors,  more  renovations  of  existing  facili- 


ties and  more  construction  of  new  ones.  It 
Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  blU 
carries  a  multi-billion  dollar  price  tax. 

Pinal  consideration  of  a  blU  which  will 
have  a  very  significant  cost  Intact  upon  the 
states,  before  a  complete  assessment  of  the 
fiscal  facts  has  been  made  is  unwise  and 
unsound.  In  our  view,  the  approach  taken 
in  S.  10  Is  equivalent  to  putting  a  bandaid 
over  a  blister;  It  simply  patches  over  the 
problems  rather  than  cures  long-term  ills. 
However,  if  it  Is  the  wUl  of  the  Senate  to 
adc^t  S.  10,  then  there  are  other  amend- 
ments which  are  necessary  and  desirable. 
Including : 

(1)  A  requirement  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral show  "substantial  evidence"  prior  to 
filing  suit.  As  now  drafted,  S.  10  provides 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit 
whenever  he  has  "reasonable  cause".  When 
the  national  sovereign  sues  a  component  of 
the  union,  there  ought  to  be  a  substantial 
ease  at  stake. 

(2)  At  least  seven-days  notice  to  the  state 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  his  intent  to 
commence  an  Investigation.  As  now  drafted, 
no  notice  of  a  federal  investigation  of  state 
Institutions  Is  required. 

(3)  A  requirement  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral state  with  specificity  the  details  of  bis 
consultation  with  state  officials,  including 
names  of  the  participants,  dates,  length  of 
meetings,  and  projected  costs  and  fiscal  im- 
pact of  the  minimum  remedial  measures 
which  the  Attorney  General  believes  would 
resolve  the  conflict.  As  now  drafted,  no  such 
specificity  is  required. 

(4)  An  authorization  that  in  instances 
when  other  federal  agencies  such  as  HEW 
have  an  interest  in  the  institution  through 
federal  funding,  coordination  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies  be  required  prior  to  filing  suit.  As  < 
now  drafted,  neither  exhaustion  nor  coordi- 
nation and  consultation  are  required. 

These  amendments  would  help  to  improve 
S.  10,  but  would  not  change  Its  fundamental 
weakness.  Please  call  on  us  If  we  can  provide 
further  details  on  the  Association's  views. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  January  6  opposing 
this  bill.  It  is  entitled  "How  Best  Protect 
Inmates?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

How  Best  Protect  Inmates? 

Ck>ngress  has  before  It  a  bill  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authority  to  initiate  law 
suits  when  the  attorney  general  finds  that 
conditions  in  state  penal  or  mental  Institu- 
tions violate  the  rights  of  Inmates.  The  bill 
has  cleared  the  House  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

The  measure  is  a  controversial  one,  sup- 
ported by  the  Carter  administration  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  opposed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. Its  principal  sponsors  are  Rep.  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeler  |D.,  Wis.]  in  the  House  and 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh  |D.,  Ind]  in  the  Senate. 
Prominent  congressional  critics  of  the  meas- 
ure Include  Rep.  Thomas  N.  Kindness  (R.. 
Ohio]  and  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R.,  S.C.j. 

Strong  argtiments  have  l)een  made  on  botix 
sides  of  the  issue.  Proponents  of  the  bill  are 
convincing  when  they  say  there  Is  only  too 
ample  evidence  of  atrocious  mismanagement 
of  state  institutions.  One  House  report  as- 
serted that  "execrable  Institutional  condi- 
tions and  practices  belle  any  suggestion  that 
state  and  local  officials  are  independently 
capable  of  protecting  their  institutionalised 
residents  from  unconstitutional  abuses." 
Whether  or  not  state  officials  could  if  they 
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they  dont.  There  are  times 
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some  time  to  work  on  these.  One  of  them 
was  in  the  substitute  amendment  that 
I  offered.  It  did  not  get  anywhere,  but 
it  was  only  an  idea  of  about  48  hours' 
duration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  more  time.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Federal  Government 
has  enough  potential  to  sue  the  States 
and  harass  the  States  the  way  it  is  now. 
They  can  intervene  in  a  lawsuit,  the 
way  the  law  stands  now.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  with  all  the  harassment  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  capable  of  im- 
posing on  the  States  now,  now  to  pass 
a  law  to  say  if  they  cannot  find  anybody 
to  sue  the  States  so  they  can  intervene 
and  participate,  they  can  just  sue  them 
anyway — Mr.  President,  that  is  going 
pretty  far  afield,  when  you  cannot  even 
find  somebody  to  complain,  to  send  the 
Attorney  General  down  to  sue  the  State 
anyway.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  a 
better  answer  to  the  problem  than  that, 
and  I  hope  the  bill  is  recommitted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suwwrt 
recommitting  S.  10  for  the  basic  reascHi 
that  I  am  not  sure  that  Senators  are 
really  aware  of  what  Will  be  done  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  The  close 
votes  on  some  of  the  amendments  indi- 
cate a  deep  division  of  thinking  on  this 
issue,  despite  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  and  despite  the  fact  that 
many  attempts,  made  legitimately  have 
been  made  to  insurd  fairness  and  place 
restrictions  on  the  Attorney  General. 
Certainly,  I  think  the  testimony  indicat- 
ed that  they  have  used  heavy  handed- 
ness, time  and  time  again,  in  the  past. 
The  fact  remains,  as  later  events  will 
prove  if  S.  10  becomes  law,  it  will,  in 
effect,  make  the  Attorney  General  a  vir- 
tual czar  over  the  State  institutions.  I 
certainly  support  recommittal  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues 
who  have  already  spoken  urging  recom- 
mital  of  this  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
committee.  As  we  have  gone  along,  more 
and  more  people,  more  and  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  have  been  expressing 
concern  about  what  it  is  we  are  doing.  I 
have  never  seen  a  piece  of  legislatirai 
that  will  do  more  damage  to  the  Federal 
system  than  this  piece  of  legislation  will. 
Already,  the  Federal  Government  can 
intervene  in  any  suit  brought  by  any  in- 
mate of  any  institution.  This  will  give 
them  the  right  to  initiate  it,  to  let  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  in  Washington  decide, 


by  going  on  a  head-hunting  expedition, 
what  they  want  to  pick  out. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  you  listen  to 
those  who  have  spoken  who  have  been 
State  and  local  officials,  they  can  tell 
you  that  once  you  get  tuider  order  in 
one  fimct.on  of  Government,  since  you 
only  have  limited  fimds,  that  means  you 
have  to  take  funds  from  other  fimctions 
of  Government.  The  irony  of  this  bill  is 
if  you  get  under  order  on  prisons,  you 
may  have  to  take  money  frcHn  your  men- 
tal institutions,  juvenile  institutions, 
programs  for  handiicapped  children,  and 
others,  to  meet  a  set  of  priorities  estab- 
lished by  Federal  biureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. You  may  have  to  take  from  the 
functions  of  Government  serving  the 
most  unfortunate  of  your  citizens  to  give 
to  other  functions  of  Government  just 
because  the  Federal  bureaucrats,  not  the 
people  and  not  their  elected  representa- 
tives, decide  that  should  be  the  priority. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
send  this  bill  to  committee  to  give  us 
more  time  to  look  at  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions before  we  take  this  precipitate  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  measure  has  been 
the  product  of  about  3 '/a  to  4  years  of 
study  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
have  accepted  35  amendments,  many  of 
them  offered  by  those  who  now  oppose 
the  bill,  in  an  effort  to  make  it  a  better 
bill. 

I  think  we  have  done  just  that,  as  far 
as  States  rights  are  concerned. 

The  cost  was  just  stated  by  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  several  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  suggested 
it  would  cost  $54,000  the  first  year  and, 
by  the  time  of  the  fifth  year,  $120,000— 
hardly  billions  of  dollars,  I  would  say. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  what  we 
are  talking  about  as  far  as  the  type  of 
abuse.  I  read  from  the  language: 

Egregious  or  flagrant  conditions,  which  are 
willful  or  wanton,  or  conditions  of  gross 
neglect,  which  deprive  such  persons  of  any 
rights,  privileges  or  inununlty  secured  under 
the  Constitution,  such  deprivation  must  be 
pursuant  to  a  practice  or  pattern. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  instance.  It  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  inconvenience.  We 
are  talking  about  basic  rights.  Some- 
times, in  fact,  we  are  talking  about  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
damaging  States  rights.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana,  frankly,  has  great  respect 
for  States  rights,  I  think  when  I  look  at 
the  way  the  bill  was  drafted  4  years  ago, 
we  probably  got  involved  in  State  busi- 
ness when  we  should  not  have. 

But  I  suggest  that  we  better  compare 
where  this  bill  puts  us  now,  where  we  are 
right  now.  if  we  are  concerned  about 
States  rights. 

All  these  grievances  in  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska, and  Oklahoma,  and  elsewhere, 
are  still  going  on.  There  is  nothing  to 
keep  the  Attorney  General  from  doing 
that.  I  think  there  has  been  some  abuse. 

But  in  this  bill,  before  the  Attorney 
General  can  do  this  kind  of  thing,  we 
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have  put  certain  definite  restrictions  on 
him. 

He  has  to  give  notice  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Attorney  General.  He  has  to  file 
a  specific  complaint  in  which  he  details 
the  specifics  of  the  complaint.  He  has 
to  say  who  is  involved,  where  it  hap- 
pened, when  it  happened,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, before  he  can  intervene,  he 
has  to  swear  he  has  tried  to  consult  with, 
talk  with,  counsel  with,  the  State  au- 
thorities, and  only  when  voluntary  com- 
pliance could  not  be  achieved  did  he 
intervene. 

He  does  not  have  to  do  any  of  that 
right  now.  He  can  bring  in  the  FBI  in 
the  dark  of  night.  We  say  that  is  wrong 
and  we  do  not  want  the  Attorney  Gen- 
aral  to  do  that. 

In  addition,  we  are  giving  him  the 
right  to  initiate  suits  in  certain  circum- 
stances. Basically,  I  think  most  of  this 
initiation  is  going  to  involve  mental  in- 
mates. Prisoners  can  walk  and  talk.  Most 
are  walking  institutional  reference  books. 
They  can  bring  the  complaints  now  and, 
once  they  have,  imder  present  law,  the 
Attorney  General  can  intervene.  Nothing 
can  stop  him.  No  restrictions,  no  require- 
ments at  all. 

The  people  we  really  have  trouble  with, 
as  far  as  initiating  suits,  are  those  in 
mental  institutions,  the  children  tied  to 
their  beds,  the  children  who  have  been 
choked  to  death  because  some  other  in- 
mate feeds  them  and  they  stuff  the  food 
down  faster  than  they  can  eat  it.  We  are 
talking  about  adults  wrapped  up  in  re- 
straints, straitjackets,  for  months  at  a 
time.  Those  people  do  not  have  anybody 
to  bring  a  suit  for  them.  We  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  bring  those  suits. 

But  before  he  does,  he  has  to  give  the 
Governor  at  least  2  months'  notice,  pro- 
vide the  detailed  complaints  to  say  who 
is  involved,  where,  when,  and  what,  and 
he  has  to  have  made  a  major  effort  to  see 
if  it  could  not  be  done  volimtarily. 

If  that  fails,  we  give  him  the  right  to 
bring  suit. 

I  get  a  little  tired  of  people  talking 
about  States'  rights  and  using  specific 
examples.  The  best  example,  in  the 
hard  place  we  are  between  as  Members 
lof  the  U.S.  Senate  who  swear  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  question  presented  us  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

We  had  the  attorney  general  of  the 

,  State  of  New  Hampshire  a  few  years  ago 

come  down  and  tell  us  they  did  not  have 

notice  of  what  was  going  on,  and  how 

we  violated  States'  rights. 

The  fact  is  that  in  New  Hampshire  we 
had  a  superintendent  of  the  institution 
telling  the  legislature,  telling  the  then- 
Governor,  that  things  were  wrong  and,  if 
they  did  not  straighten  up  their  own 
act,  they  would  get  sued.  They  did  not, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
intervened  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
people  in  the  mental  institution  who 
needed  this — State  citizens,  but  they 
were  also  U.S.  citizens. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  care 
for  the  rights,  the  constitutional  rights, 
of  citizens. 


Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  who  is  at  a  meeting 
right  now,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  rollcall  on  this  measure  be 
changed  from  15  to  10  minutes  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

»4r.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  brieve,  with  the  Senator 
frran  Florida,  that  this  bill  is  an  answer 
to  those  who  think  Congress  represents 
only  those  who  are  likely  to  vote,  as  op- 
posed to  Americans  who  need  help;  and 
is  not  this  bill  a  chance  for  us  all  to  show 
we  care  about  peoide,  whethw  or  not 
they  are  going  to  vote? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  states  a  premise  I  have  not  given 
a  lot  of  thought  to.  He  is  certainly  right. 

None  of  these  people  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  us  for  hoping  them, 
for  those  in  real  need. 

We  are  not  talking  about  just  inci- 
dental abuse,  not  talking  about  adequate 
nutrition,  and  this  kind  of  thing.  We  are 
talking  about  wanton,  grievous  violati<m 
of  basic  rights. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  if  the 
State  will  not  act. 

Another  thing  we  really  put  in  this 
bill,  which  I  think  was  important,  is  that 
they  cannot  descend  in  the  dark  of 
night,  like  they  did.  They  have  to  give 
advance  notice  and  try  everything  in  the 
book  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  done  volun- 
tarily, and.  if  not.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
escape  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEIR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcxn  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  the  comment  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  fri 
Kansas  is  pleased  to  participate  in  |he 
debate  on  S.  10  today.  As  a  cosponsor 
the  bill  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  handicapped  and  the  insti- 
tutionalized, this  Senator  sees  a  need  for 
some  statutory  authority  to  be  given  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  and  in- 
tervene in  suits  brought  against  State 
institutions  on  behalf  of  institutionalized 
persons. 

S.  10  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  become  involved  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
stitutionalized because  the  States  them- 
selves are  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so 
themselves,  and  because  the  Attorney 
General  possesses  the  resources  and  skills 
necessary  to  protect  those  citizens  in 
court. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
question  this  fimdamental  assumption. 


lliey  question  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion because  they  believe  the  States 
themselves  can  protect  their  institution-' 
alized  citizens.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  intend  to  impugn  the  integrity 
or  intentions  of  the  State  governments, 
but  is  compelled  to  point  out  that  the 
fundamental  reason  why  State  attorneys 
general  will  not  initiate  or  intervene  in  a 
suit  on  behalf  of  their  instltutiCKialized 
is  that  they  would  have  to  sue  the  State 
itself.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  one 
branch  of  the  State  would  sue  the  other. 
State  resources  are  scarce.  Political  fac- 
tors would  militate  against  such  action. 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  testimony  before 
the  Constitution  Subc(Knmittee  which 
indicates  that  abuses  take  place  against 
inmates  of  State  institutions  and  that 
nothing  is  being  done  about  it.  Faced 
with  this  fact,  the  question  is.  What  are 
we  in  the  Congress  obligated  to  do? 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need  to 
enact  legislation  supporting  the  institu- 
tionalized. The  Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and  the  Edu- 
cation of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975  are  but  some  examples  of  this  na- 
tional commitment.  Because  of  the 
unique  inability  of  the  institutionalized 
to  assert  their  own  rights,  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  enact  S.  10  at  this  time. 

The  institutionalized  often  lack  finan- 
cial resources  to  assert  their  rights.  Many 
are  imaware  of  their  legal  rights.  Pri- 
vately funded  public  interest  groups  and 
legal  services  are  inadequate  to  provide 
assistance.  Thus  there  is  need  tor  the 
Justice  Department's  resources  and  skill. 

While  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  some 
legislation,  the  Senator  frcwa  Kansas 
feels  it  is  necessary  to  reach  a  middle- 
ground,  cooperative  framework  which 
would  elicit  the  active  cooperation  of 
States  in  rectifying  the  problems  at  State 
institutions.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
trample  over  States'  rights,  or  to  bring 
about  an  antagonistic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Attorney  General  and 
the  States. 

In  this  light,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
offered  an  amendment  to  S.  10  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  strikes  a 
middleground  in  authorizing  Attorney 
General  intervention,  by  requiring  that 
reasonable  notice  be  given  to  the  States, 
while  protecting  against  unreas(HUible 
delays. 

rly.  since  the  bill  was  introduced, 
numerous  amendments  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  committee  and  subcommittee 
which  make  the  bill  more  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned.  These  amend- 
ments require  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  a  good  faith,  reasonable  effort  to 
work  out  problems  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  through  conciliation  and  per- 
suasion. As  the  entire  Senate  considers 
the  bill,  tills  Senator  hopes  that  such  a 
reasonable  approach  will  continue  to 
prevail,  and  urges  his  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  accordingly. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  urge  his  col- 
leagues to  cOTisider  the  necessity  for  im- 
posing both  a  "carrot"  and  a  "stick"  In 
addressing  the  problems  of  the  institu- 
tionalized. S.  10  offers  a  "stick"  to  the 
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imder  the  Constitution — the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  me  to  support  this 
biU,  but  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  support 
the  pregnancy  disability  bill,  either.  But 
it  is  right.  It  is  right  io  support  this  bill. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  to  solve 
some  of  these  problems  that  have  gone 
on  for  years,  to  the  detriment  of  people 
who  caimot  help  themselves,  people  who 
are  weak  or  disabled — and,  I  might  add, 
minority  people  who  do  not  have  a  chance 
in  this  society.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  12  noon  hav- 
ing arrived,  debate  is  terminated. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  recommit,  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Conecticut  (Mr.  Ribicqff,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  SO  Leg.] 

YEAS— 36 
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Pell 
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Armstrong 

Oam 

Nunn 

Baker    - 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Schmltt 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Simpson 

Byrd. 

Hoi  lings 

Stennls 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cohen 

Uixalt 

Thurmond 

Danforth 
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Tower 

Domenlct 

McClure 
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Exon 
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NATS— 55 
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Mathlas 
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Stewart 

Stone 


Tsongas 

Wallop 

Weicker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Ford  Ribicoff 

Olenn  Sasser 

Inouye 
Kennedy 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McCLUREl.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  legislation. 

We  have  watchep  over  the  years  as  the 
notion  of  federalism  has  been  progres- 
sively eroded.  There  is  very  little  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  do  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  States. 

But  even  with  f  ederalism's  current  low 
ebb,  it  is  a  novel  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  encouraged 
to  commandeer  State  institutions  which 
are  not  run  to  its  satisjaction. 

This  premise  is  doubly  insulting  be- 
cause it  assumes  both  that  the  States  are 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  is. 

The  Constitution  clearly  and  explicitly 
vests  in  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  conduct  foreign  policy.  Yet,  our 
foreign  policy  is  in  shambles.  Our  mili- 
tary preparedness  is  woefully  inadequate. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  not  ca- 
pable of  handling  those  tasks  which  it  is 
supposed  to  perform,  what  makes  us 
think  that  it  is  capable  of  telling  the 
States  how  to  exercise  their  powers? 

In  the  area  of  State  custodial  institu- 
tions, the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  particularly  aggressive. 
An  Alabama  Federal  court  literally  took 
over  the  day-to-day  management  of  that 
State's  correctional  institutions. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  spent 
over  $100,000  in  response  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intimidation.  In  that  case,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  sent 
in,  without  notice,  to  demand  inspection 
of  the  entire  State's  patient  records.  As 
in  other  cases,  the  FBI  went  directly  to 
the  State  hospital,  ignoring  ethical  re- 
quirements that  demands  for  documents 
be  communicated  through  a  party's  at- 
torneys. I  presume  the  Department  felt 
that  hospital  personnel  would  not  have 
the  legal  sophistication  to  question  the 
legality  of  the  demand. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  high-handed 
tactics  such  as  were  used  in  South  Caro- 
lina won  the  Department  a  stinging  re- 
buke from  that  State's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, now  its  junior  Senator.  Said  At- 
torney General  Danforth: 

The  Department  of  Mental  Health  is,  as 
'you  can  Imagine,  quite  accustomed  to  in- 
vestigations of  various  sorts.  As  one  state 
hospital  superintendent  has  put  it  recently, 
"(W)e  are  continually  and  perennially  in- 
vestigated by  persons  representing  medicare 
and  medicaid  and  we  have  our  own  internal 
Investigations  such  as  by  the  Utilization 
Review  Board,  Medical  Records  Committee, 
and  the  State  Committee  on  Hospital  Ac- 
creditation—all of  which  are  an  effort  to 
monitor  and  Improve  functions." 

However,  in  the  present  Instance,  the 
possibility  of  disruption  is  especially  great. 
Dr  Harold  Robb,  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health,  has  told  me  that  the 
earlier  visits  of  Mrs.  Lentz  and  her  team 
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caused  numerous  alarmed  phone  calls  from 
superintendents  at  the  state  schools  ex- 
pressing their  concern  about  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  the  procedures  in  this 
investigation.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Robb  and  Dr. 
Hensley  how  much  effort  it  would  take  to 
compile  the  information  called  for  in  the 
memorandum  to  the  FBI.  They  have  In- 
formed me  that  in  each  of  the  five  institu- 
tions it  would  take  approximately  five  key 
people  six  months.  Dr.  Robb  and  Dr.  Hensley 
are  both  especiaUy  concerned  with  the  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  staff  and  parents  of 
patients  of  sending  ten  FBI  agents  into  each 
of  the  state  schools  and  into  the  state  hos- 
pital at  St.  Louis  for  periods  of  several 
weeks. 

It  is  my  present  position  that  our  state 
officials  have  been  more  than  cooperative 
with  the  Office  of  Special  Litigation.  Un- 
fortunately, cooperation  has  not  been  a  two 
way  street.  I  have  advised  our  Department  of 
Mental  Health  not  to  furnish  further  aid  to 
the  Office  of  Special  Litigation  until  you  can 
convince  me  of  the  good  will  of  your  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
Federal  Government  Intervened  in  liti- 
gation with  virtually  no  notion  of  the 
factual  bases  on  which  its  claims  were 
predicated.  It  was  continually  unable  to 
state  what  types  of  relief  would  be  ap- 
propriate, claiming  instead: 

(D)i8covery  wUl  be  in  process  shortly,  and 
more  detailed  information  concerning  these 
deprivations  will  be  available  to  defendants 
as  it  becomes  known  to  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  Justice  Deoart- 
ment  was  going  on  a  fishing  expedition. 

Aside  from  an  obviously  strong  inter- 
est in  becoming  involved  In  yet  another 
area  of  State  jurisdiction,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  see  the  States  make  almost 
unlimited  expenditures  in  order  to 
satisfy  its  curiosity,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  record  of  the  Justice  Department 
represents  the  compelling  case  which 
we  should  require  before  extending  the 
Department's  juiisdiction. 

Sure,  there  are  instances  in  which 
abuses  occur  in  State  institutions.  In 
many  cases,  alleged  "abuses"  result  from 
lack  of  adequate  fimding. 

But  these  abuses  can  be  cured  like 
other  societal  wrongs — through  litiga- 
tion. And  in  many  cases,  I  fear  that 
litigation  will  be  federally  financed 
-whether  or  not  the  Justice  Department 
is  given  this  extended  authority.  Spe- 
cifically, they  will  be  financed  through 
the  Legal  Services  Act,  through  the 
protection  and  advocacy  mechanisms 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  and  possibly  through 
mechanisms  funded  by  section  1103  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

What  case  can  be  made  that  the 
courts  have  been  reluctant  to  adequately 
respond  with  respect  to  private  litiga- 
tion? I  have  seen  no  convincing  case. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  inadequacy 
of  State  institutions  springs,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  lcu;k  of  adequate  fund- 
ing. State  budgets  are  severely  pressed, 
just  as  our  Federal  budget  is. 

I  fear  that  S.  10  is  intended  to  open 
the  way  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
litigate  over  the  adequacy  of  State 
expenditures  and  the  wisdmn  of  State 
laws  relating  to  institutions.  If  this  is 
the  case,  this  Federal  attempt  to  take 
over  the  State  legislative  process  repre- 


sents the  most  egregious  effort  so  far 
to  deprive  the  States  of  their  little 
remaining  jurisdictl(ni. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  read  from 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General : 

Whereas  the  96th  Congress  will  again  con- 
sider legislation  which  would  allow  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitute and  intervene  in  civil  actions  in  cer- 
tain cases  against  state  governments  alleging 
deprivation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Institutionalized  persons  In  Jails,  mental 
hospitals,  facilities  for  the  handicapped  and 
mentally  retarded,  juvenile  detention  cen- 
ters and  nursing  homes;  and 

'Whereas  percons  complaining  of  uncon- 
stitutional conditions  of  confinement  In  In- 
stitutions have  legal  remedies  under  42  U.S.C. 
1983;  and  thousands  of  such  cases  staffed  by 
public  interest  legal  organizations  and  by 
private  counsel  are  awaiting  resolution  in 
the  courts;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  in  place  at  the  state 
level  federally  funded  advocacy  units  and 
agencies  to  deal  with  the  special  problems 
and  rights  of  many  institutlMialized  persons 
by  means  of  litigation  and  otherwise  and  the 
efforts  of  such  units  and  agencies  should  not 
be  duplicated;  and 

Whereas  formulation  of  a  national  policy 
to  deSne  and  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  inmates  of  federal,  state  and  local 
instltutionb  sbo'ild  be  undertaken  in  formal 
consultation  with  state  government  before 
legislation  is  enacted;  and 

Whereas  any  federal  legislation  such  as  the 
institutions  bUls  of  the  95th  Congress  which 
fails  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  the 
changes  it  seeks  is  unrealistic,  unfair  and 
unworkable; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that,  (1)  The  Na- 
tional Associations  of  Attorneys  Oeneral  sup- 
ports establishment  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  study  the  issues  involved  In  the 
care  of  Institutionalized  persons  in  local, 
state  and  federal  institutions  and  to  recom- 
mend improvements  In  the  operaticA  of  the 
institutions,  including  the  drafting  of  pro- 
posed minlmiim  standards  of  care;  and 

(2)  That  a  national  policy  concerning 
adequate  care  for  institutionalized  persons  in 
local,  state  and  federal  institutions  should 
develc^  from  a  shared  commitment  of  local, 
state  and  federal  government  working  to- 
gether to  define  the  causes  and  solutions  to 
these  problems;  and 

(3)  A  study  of  the  fiscal  aspects  of  insti- 
tutional operations  must  be  included  In  the 
woiiE  of  the  Commission  to  determine  what 
financing  methods  are  available  and  prac- 
ticable to  assure  the  Improvement  of  can 
to  at  least  a  constitutional  minimum;  and 

(4)  The  Washington  (Counsel  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  authorized  to  present  these  views 
to  the  appropriate  Congressional  conunlttees 
and  to  the  Administration. 

•  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation. In  my  opinion,  it  is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  desir&ble.  Its  purpose  is  to 
confer  upon  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice statutory  power  and  authority  to  in- 
stitute and  intervene  in  civil  actions  to 
redress  alleged  deprivations  of  consti- 
tutional and  Federal  statutory  rights  of 
persons  residing  in  State  institutions,  in- 
cluding prisons,  correctional  facilities, 
pretrial  detention  facilities,  mental  hos- 
pitals, Eind  care  of  custodial  care  facili- 
ties for  the  chronically  ill  or  handi- 
capped. 

Since  1971,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  participated  in  a 
series  of  civil  rights  actions  seeking  to 
redress  alleged  violations  of  constitu- 
tional and  Federal  statutory  rights  of 


such  institutionalized  persons.  However, 
in  United  States  against  Solomcm,  a 
Maryland  case,  and  in  United  States 
against  Mattson,  a  Montana  case,  the 
Federal  district  courts  expressly  held 
that  the  Attorney  General  lacked  statu- 
tory authority  to  initiate  such  actions. 
The  Solomon  case  was  affirmed  by  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Octo- 
ber 1977,  and  the  Mattson  decision  was 
approved  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  July  1979.  Those  who  sup- 
port this  bill  assert  that  its  enactment  is 
needed  and  necessary  to  provide  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  with  statutory  author- 
ity to  bring  and  maintain  such  actions 
to  redress  alleged  deprivations  of  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons.  I 
strongly  and  whole-heartedly  disagree. 
The  opinions  that  I  have  referred  to  are 
not  only  good  law  and  sound  public 
policy,  but  they  represent  plain  c(Mnmon 
sense.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  deci- 
sions should  be  overruled  or  superseded 
by  congressional  action. 

The  long  arm  and  heavy  hand  of  Fed- 
eral power,  control,  and  authority  al- 
ready intrude  excessively  in  matters 
which  were  not  too  long  ago  almost  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  the  sole  province 
of  the  State.  This  was  before  the  doctrine 
of  States  rights  was  almost  obliterated 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  already  been  exces- 
sively obtrusive  and  has  misused  and 
abused  its  existing  authority  to  intervene 
in  law  suits  against  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Congress  should  not  re- 
ward such  abuse  and  such  excesses  by 
granting  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
additional  authority  which  is  proposed 
by  S.  10. 

One  of  the  basic  and  unfounded  as- 
sumptions underlying  this  bill  is  that  the 
States  are  either  incapable,  or  unwilling 
to,  or  both,  of  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  their  institutionalized 
citizens.  The  committee  report  on  S.  10 
speciflcjdly  speaks  of  "the  need  for  active 
Federal  involvement  which  is  especially 
crucial  in  light  of  the  demonstrated  In- 
ability of  State  and  local  governments  to 
insure  adequate  protection  of  their  in- 
stitutionalized citizens."  I  believe  that 
this  assumption  is  both  incorrect  and  un- 
warranted. It  wholly  ignores  the  great 
strides  which  have  been  made  by  the 
States  in  the  area  of  institutionalized 
treatment.  It  is  an  example  of  the  pa- 
ternalistic view  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  all  powerful  in  this  area. 
Americans  already  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  too  powerful,  too  perva- 
sive, and  too  obtrusive.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  in- 
crease the  power  of  one  of  the  Federal 
agencies  which  is  most  criticized  for  its 
actions  in  interfering  with  State  institu- 
tions and  State  procedures. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out 
that  this  bill  does  not  create  any  addi- 
tional or  new  rights  for  institutionalized 
persons.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Under  existing  law,  all  institutionalized 
persons  can  seek  judicial  relief  from  un- 
constitutional conditions  in  private  civil 
actions,  and  the  Attorney  General  can 
intervene  in  these  actions.  Therefore, 
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committee and  Senator  Bayh's  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  have 
documented  nimierous  instances  of  se- 
rious institutional  abuse. 

During  my  work  in  this  area,  I  have 
been  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  juveniles,  the  elderly,  the  men- 
tally ill,  the  disabled  and  others  con- 
fined to  State  institutions  are  often  im- 
able  to  assert  their  own  rights  to  min- 
imally decent  Uving  conditions  and 
treatment.  Many  institutionalized  are 
unaware  of  their  rights  because  of  in- 
tellectual or  emotional  impairments 
and  the  lack  of  education.  These  bar- 
riers are  compounded  by  physical  iso- 
lation, lack  of  money  and  the  fear  of 
retaliation. 

Unfortunately,  the  resources  of  the 
legal  services  and  privately  funded  pub- 
lic interest  bais  are  woefully  inadequate 
to  represent  the  needs  of  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's institutionalized  population.  Limi- 
tations of  resources,  manpower  and  con- 
tinuity among  these  advocacy  groups 
mean  that  institutionalized  persons 
must  look  elsewhere  for  legal  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  appropriate  place  for  such 
persons  to  turn  for  vindication  of  their 
fundamental  rights.  In  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  not  hesitated  to  give  such  au- 
thority to  the  Attorney  General  where 
evidence  has  shown  a  widespread  de- 
nial of  such  rights.  In  the  context  of  dis- 
crimination in  voting,  education,  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  public  services, 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  similar 
to  S.  10,  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  redress  "patterns  or  practices" 
of  widespread  abuse.  The  authority  pro- 
posed in  S.  10,  therefore,  is  neither 
novel  in  concept  nor  unprecedented  in 
application. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  arguments  against  this  measure  are 
neither  novel  nor  compelling.  The  Con- 
gress has  heard  the  appeal  to  States' 
rights  many  times  in  the  past  diuing 
the  great  debates  over  civil  rights  bills 
in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  and  the  Con- 
gress rejected  them.  Because  of  the  high 
threshold  for  Federal  involvement  un- 
der this  legislation  and  the  appropriate 
role  which  is  awarded  to  the  States,  I 
do  not  believe  those  arguments  are 
valid  here.  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  re- 
ject them  now. 

I  cannot  believe  it  is  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  States,  through  abuse  or 
gross  neglect,  to  deprive  citizens  of  this 
Nation  housed  in  State  institutions  of 
the  minimal  necessities  of  life  and  re- 
main free  from  legal  challenge  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  cannot  believe  it 
is  right  for  persons  in  institutions  to  be 
denied  access  to  the  expertise  and  re- 
sources of  the  Justice  Department  for 
gross  violations  of  their  rights  merely 
because  they  happen  to  reside  in  a  State 
operated  institution. 

Mr.  President,  S.  10  will  remedy  this 
inequity  by  allowing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment access  to  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
worst  cases  of  systematic  abuse.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  contains  very  strong 
notice   and    consultation   requirements 


which  will  promote  voluntary  coopera- 
tion and  settlement  of  disputes  without 
resort  to  court  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  prompt  approval  to 
this  important  bill.* 
•  Mr.   NELSON.   I   rise   in  support  of 
S.  10.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  legislation  would  give  standing 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  and 
intervene  in  lawsuits  against  State  in- 
stitutions which  subject  persons  residing 
therein  to  a  "pattern  or  practice  of 
egregious  or  fiagrant  conditions  (con- 
ditions which  are  willful  or  wanton  or 
conditions  of  gross  neglect)  which  de- 
prive such  persons  of  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  immunities  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  consideration  of  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  During  the 
past  10  years,  court  records,  newspaper 
stories,  and  legislative  hearings  have  re- 
vealed time  and  again  horrifying  in- 
stances of  egregious  mistreatment  of 
institutionalized  persons.  Stete  mental 
institutions,  schools  for  retarded  chil- 
dren, prisons,  and  juvenile  detention 
facilities  have  all  too  often  been  respon- 
sible for  shocking  violations  of  long 
established  constitutional  and  statutory 
rights. 

The  committee  report  contains  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  findings  on 
such  violations  which  have  been  made 
by  Federal  judges  in  every  part  of  the 
coimtry. 

It  discloses  heartbreaking  instances  of 
brutality,  including  mas.sive  overdrug- 
ging  of  retarded  children  by  the  staff  of 
State  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
inadequate  supervision  of  retarded  chil- 
dren resulting  in  countless  injuries, 
widespread  brutality  by  staff  against 
prisoners  in  juvenile  correction  facili- 
ties, and  overcrowding  in  State  prisons 
amounting  to  an  intolerable  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  inmates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
has  a  valuable  contribution  to  make  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  these  problems. 
In  Wyatt  v.  Stickney,  325  F.  Supp.  781 
(M.D.  Alabama  1971),  U.S.  District 
Judge  Prank  Johnson  ordered  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  to  assist  the  court  in  gathering 
evidence  of  constitutional  violations  in 
the  Alabama  State  Mental  Hospital.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  in  this  land- 
mark case,  which  resulted  in  the  first 
Federal  court  order  remedying  constitu- 
tional violations  in  a  State  institution. 
Judge  Johnson  praised  the  Department's 
"exemplary  service." 

Since  then,  as  intervenor  or  amicus, 
the  Justice  Department  has  participated 
in  many  lawsuits  where  egregious  con- 
stitutional violations  have  been  plausi- 
bly alleged.  This  legislation  would  en- 
able the  Department  to  file  suits  on  its 
own,  rather  than  having  to  depend  on 
Federal  judges  allowing  intervention  in 
lawsuits  already  filed  by  institutional  in- 
mates. Further,  there  may  be  instances 
where  violations  cry  out  for  a  remedy 
but  where  inmates  may  be  too  cowed  or 
terrified  to  file  suit.  The  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  must,  in  my  judgment,  step  in 
in  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  fair 
and  reasonable  to  the  States. 

The  Attorney  General  must  notify 
State  officials  56  days  prior  to  filing  suit 
of  the  specific  violations  alleged,  includ- 
ing as  much  supporting  detail  as  pos- 
sible. The  Attorney  General  and  his 
subordinates  in  the  Justice  Department 
must  engage  in  informal  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  such  officials  in  an 
effort  to  remedy  the  alleged  violations. 
These  negotiations  must  include  notifi- 
cation to  the  State  of  the  "minimum" 
conditions  that  must  be  met  which  would 
cause  the  institution  not  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  law,  an  explicit  recognition  of  the 
financial  impact  involved  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  conditions,  notification  by 
the  Government  to  the  State  of  available 
Federal  assistance  programs  and  the  af- 
fording by  the  Government  to  the  State 
of  a  reasonable  time  for -the  institution 
to  reform  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  widespread  public  discontent  with 
what  is  perceived  to  be  and  often  is  an 
overweening  and  unreasonable  Federal 
Government.  This  Congress  has  been 
rightly  skeptical  about  most  attempts  to 
increase  Federal  power.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  S.  10  is  exceptional.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  proper  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  serving  as  a  voice 
for  the  most  helpless  and  vulnerable 
members  of  our  society  who  may  be  de- 
nied constitutional  or  other  legal  rights 
simply  because  no  practical  remedy  is 
available.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation.  I  have  been  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  the  institutionalized  in  both  the 
95th  and  96th  Congresses,  and  I  believe 
enactment  of  this  civil  rights  bill  is  long 
overdue. 

S.  10  creates  no  new  rights  for  institu- 
tionalized Americans,  but  merely  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  to  enforce  rights  that 
have  been  guaranteed  under  the  Consti- 
tution. Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
provides  Impressive  safeguards  that  will 
prohibit  Federal  involvement  except  as  a 
last  resort  where  State  action  has  not 
-only  not  protected,  but  has  positively 
violated,  these  rights. 

During  the  last  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gresses, more  than  50  witnesses  have 
testified  on  this  bill.  I  believe  the  record 
is  clear  that  many  hundreds  of  handi- 
capped, elderly,  youthful,  and  other  in- 
stitutionalized Americans  are  subject  to 
inhuman  neglect  or  abuse  because  of  the 
lack  of  remedies  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights.  These  cases  are  but  a  small 
minority  of  all  our  Institutionalized  citi- 
zens, but  every  single  American  should 
know  that  he  or  she  will  not  be  subject 
to  this  sort  of  abuse. 

In  essence,  this  bill  simply  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  sue  to  enforce 
these  rights.  As  always,  the  courts  will 
decide  whether  the  Constitution  has  been 
violated  in  any  particular  case.  I  believe 
this  procedure  is  essential  to  assure  that 
the  Constitution,  and  particularly  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  remains  an  effective  curb 
on  governmental  abuse  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.* 


•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I,  like 
everyone  in  this  Chamber,  support  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  care  provided 
individuals  confined  to  mental  or  correc- 
tional institutions.  Certainly,  we  must 
continue  to  improve  efforts  to  eliminate 
abuses  befalling  these  individuals,  par- 
ticularly those  confined  to  mental 
institutions. 

I  find,  however,  that  I  must  oppose 
S.  10  because  it  affords  no  new  rights  to 
institutionalized  individuals  but,  instead, 
increases  the  power  of  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy whose  attitudes  and  efforts 
will  probably  be  coimterproductlve  to 
the  interest  of  these  citizens.  Addition- 
ally, S.  10  would  intrude  into  an  area,  the 
obligation  to  care  for  the  institution- 
alized, that  has  historically  been  the 
province  of  each  individual  State.  I  have 
strong  concerns  regarding  any  legisla- 
tion which  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  further  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  individual  States. 

Supporters  of  S.  10  have  stated  that 
many  States  are  tmwilling  and  incapable 
of  protecting  their  institutionalized  citi- 
zens. This  argiunent  was  contradicted, 
however,  by  various  officials  who  testified 
to  the  important  strides  forward  made  by 
the  States  in  the  area  of  institutionalized 
treatment. 

My  home  State  of  Georgia  has  taken 
important  steps  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  institutionalized.  I  ask  that  a  letter 
I  received  from  Gov.  George  Busbee  out- 
lining these  steps  and  his  concerns  re- 
garding S.  10  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  all  States  will  take  this  needed 
action  as  Georgia  has  done.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  Intrude  fur- 
ther into  jurisdiction  of  our  sovereign 
States  as  S.  10  would  do. 

The  letter  follows: 

OmCX   or  THE   OOVESNOB, 

Atlanta,  Ga..  February  28,  1980. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmaoce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taluadce:  This  letter  is 
submitted  lor  the  purpose  of  sharltig  with 
you  some  of  my  ooi^erns  regarding  Senate 
Bill  10,  which  addresses  the  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  has  passed  the  Hoxise  and  is 
now  being  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  In  agreement  that  the  mentally  dis- 
abled must  be  assisted  In  obtaining  legal 
services,  and  I  am  confident  that  Georgia's 
current  statutes  make  adequate  provision  to 
provide  these  services.  In  1977,  I  ^pointed 
a  committee  to  rewrite  our  statutes  regarding 
rights  of  the  mentally  111,  mentally  retarded, 
alcoholics  and  drug  abusers  who  may  need 
Involuntary  commitment  and  treatment  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  as  well  as  others. 
This  committee  included  attorney  advocates 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded, 
citizen  Interest  groups,  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  others.  The  resulting 
amendments  were  enacted  in  1978  and  re- 
ceived additional  "fine  tuning"  In  the  1979 
session  of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly. 

In  regard  to  state  correctional  facilities, 
T  am  strongly  opposed  to  giving  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  opportunities 
for  direct  intervention  Into  the  state  correc- 
tional system  without  a  formal  process  ad- 
dressing specific  complaints,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  federally  established  minimum 
standards    for    state    nnrrectional    faculties 


without  Input  from  the  stAte*  and  without 
benefit  of  state  legislative  action. 

A  national  policy  to  define  and  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Inmates  of  state  and 
local  institutions  should  only  be  established 
In  formal  consultatlcMi  with  state  govern- 
ment. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

OBoecB  Bt78m.# 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  S.  10  for  some  time 
and  rise  today  in  support  of  its  passage. 
This  legislation  would  grant  the  n,8. 
Attorney  General  statutory  autborlty  to 
initiate  and  intervene  in  civU  actions 
brought  to  redress  systematic  depriva- 
tions of  the  constitutional  rights  of  in- 
stitutionalized persons. 

Some  of  the  arguments  expressed  by 
my  colleagues,  regarding  the  appropri- 
ateness of  Federal  participation  In  this 
area,  have  concerned  me  as  well. 

Are  we  allowing  unnecessary  Federal 
intervention  in  an  area  being  effectively 
handled  at  the  State  level? 

Why  not  let  publicly  funded  legal  serv- 
ices and  privately  funded  pubUc  inter- 
est advocacy  groups  handle  the  problem? 

In  short,  do  we  need  S.  10? 

My  response  to  that  question  Is  an  un- 
qualified "yes." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  d- 
diana,  among  others,  has  articulated  a 
litany  of  abuses  suffered  by  the  institu- 
tionalized. My  own  fsoniliarity  with  past 
incidents  in  Rhode  Island  (one.  In  which 
a  dentist  routinely  pulled  the  teeth  of  re- 
tarded persons  without  administering 
novocaine)  indicates  to  me  that  these 
stories  neither  misrepresent  nor  exag- 
gerate the  circumstances  which  S.  10  is 
intended  to  redress. 

We  do  have  a  serious  and  ongoing 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  mentally  disabled 
have  a  particular  inability  to  assert  their 
own  rights.  Many  persons.  Intellectually 
and  emotionally  incapable  of  even  un- 
derstanding their  rights,  have  come  to 
accept  inadequate  institutional  treat- 
ment as  the  norm.  Traditionally,  mental 
institutions  have  been  located  in  highly 
inaccessible  places,  removed  from  the  as- 
sistance of  friends  or  legal  counsel. 

Consider  these  inherent  constraints 
placed  on  the  Institutionalized  in  the 
context  of  present-day  legal  costs.  Most 
Institutionalized  persons  are  poor  and 
completely  incapable  of  hiring  experts  to 
perform  the  investigation  and  docu- 
mentation necessary  for  litigation. 

The  inability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  adequately  protect  their  in- 
stitutionalized citizens  is  well  demon- 
strated. State  attorneys  general, 
responsible  for  defending  the  same  fa- 
cilities in  which  deplorable  conditions 
exist,  have  been  reluctant  to  serve  as 
advocates  for  the  Institutionalized. 
Similarly,  State  agencies  which  periodl- 
cially  review  institutional  conditions  in 
compliance  with  tlUe  19  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  had  a  recognlzaUe 
interest  in  securing  continued  Federal 
funding. 

The  burden  of  advocacy,  then,  has 
fallen  to  publlcally  fimded  legal  services 
and  privately  funded  public  interest 
groups.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  clear: 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  specify  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage  of  the  House 
biU? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  in  order  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  suspend  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Members 
wishing  to  converse,  please  clear  the 
aisle. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
information  to  the  Chair  if  I  might  ask 
a  parliamentary  point  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Under  the  time  agreement 
it  was  agreed,  at  least  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  thought  it  was  agreed,  that  af- 
ter the  motion  to  recommit  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  as  amended  would  be 
substituted  into  the  House  bill.  H.R.  10, 
and  that  H.R.  10  would  be  the  vehicle  on 
which  we  now  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  matter  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  House  bill  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  authorize  actions  for 
redress  In  cases  Involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  secured 
or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Under  the  previous  order,  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  H.R.  10  is  stricken  and 
the  text  of  S.  10  is  substituted  therefor, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be  a 
10-minute  rocall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inocye/ 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  36.  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  51  Leg.) 

YEAS— 56 


Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bayh 

Heflin 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Javits 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Kassebaum 

Rlegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Levin 

Sasser 

Church 

Lugar 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Uagnuson 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stewari 

DeConclni 

Mlatsunaga 

Stone 

Dole 

MoGovern 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Durkln 

Metzenbaum 

weicker 

Gravel 

MDynlhan 

WUliams 

Hart 

Nelson 

Hatch 

Packwood 
NAYS— 36 

Armstrong 

Kayakawa 

Schmltt 

Baker 

Helms 

Simpson 

Boren 

Hollings 

Stennis 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Jepsen 

Stevenson 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Long 

Tower 

Donforth 

McClure 

Warner 

Domenicl 

Morgan 

Young 

Exon 

Muskie 

Zorlnsky 

Gem 

Nunn 

Goldwater 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bellmon 

I^gleton 

Inouye 

Cannon 

Ford 

Kennedy 

Chiles 

Glenn 

Ribicoff 

So  the  bill  (HJR.  10)  as  amended  was 
passed  as  follows : 

S.  10 
Section  1.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
State  or  political  subdivision,  official,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  or  other  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  is  subjecting  persons  re- 
siding in  an  institution,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8,  to  egregious  or  flagrant  conditions 
(conditions  which  are  willful  or  wanton  or 
conditions  of  gross  neglect)  which  deprive 
such  persons  of  any  rights,  prlveleges,  or 
immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  causing 
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such  persons  to  suffer  grievous  harm,  and 
that  such  deprivation  is  pursuant  to  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities,  the  Attorney  General,  for  or  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  may  institute 
a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  against  such  party 
for  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  insxire  the  minimum  corrective 
measures  necessary  to  insure  the  full  en- 
joyment of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Im- 
munities, except  that  such  equitable  relief 
shall  be  available  under  this  act  to  persons 
residing  in  an  institution  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 8(a)(2)(B)  only  Insofar  as  such  per- 
sons are  subjected  to  conditions  which  de- 
prive them  of  rights,  privileges,  or  immuni- 
ties secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  any  action 
commenced  under  this  section,  the  court 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  personally  sign  the  complaint  in  such 
action. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  At  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action  under  section  1.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  certify  to  the  court — 

(1)  that  at  least  fifty-six  days  previously 
he  has  notified  in  writing  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  officer  and  attorney  general 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  appropriate  State 
or  political  subdivision  and  the  director  of 
the  institution  of — 

(A)  the  alleged  conditions  which  deprive 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  alleged  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities; 

(B)  the  supporting  facts  giving  rise  to  the 
alleged  conditions  and  the  alleged  pattern  or 
practice,  including  the  dates  and  time  period 
during  which  the  alleged  conditions  and  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  occurred,  the 
identity  of  all  persons  reasonably  suspected 
of  being  Involved  in  causing  the  alleged  con- 
ditions and  pattern  or  practice  at  the  time 
of  the  certification,  and  the  date(s)  on 
which  the  alleged  conditions  and  pattern  or 
practice  were  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General; 

(C)  the  minimum  measures  which  he  be- 
lieves may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions 
and  the  alleged  jwittem  or  practice  of  resist- 
ance; 

(2)  that  he  has  notified  in  writing  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  officer  and  attor- 
ney general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  political  subdivision  and 
the  director  of  the  institution  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  commence  an  investigation  of  said 
institution (s),  that  such  notice  was  de- 
livered at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  investigation,  and  that 
from  the  time  of  such  notice — 

(A)  he  or  his  designee  has  made  a  rea- 
sonable good  faith  effort  to  consult  with  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  officer  and  attor- 
ney general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  political  subdivision  and 
the  director  of  the  institution,  or  their 
designees,  regarding  financial,  technical,  or 
other  assistance  which  may  be  available 
from  the  United  States  and  which  he  be- 
lieves may  etsslst  In  the  correction  of  such 
conditions  and  pattern  or  practice  of  re- 
sistance; 

(B)  he  has  endeavored  to  eliminate  the 
alleged  conditions  and  pattern  or  practice  of 
resistance  by  Informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion,  including 
discussion  with  appropriate  State  officials 
of  the  possible  costs  and  fiscal  Impacts  of  the 
alternative  fhlnlmum  remedial  measures, 
and  it  Is  his  opinion  that  all  efforts  at  vol- 
untary compliance  have  failed;  and 


(C)  be  Is  satisfied  that  the  ^proprlate 
officials  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  correct  such  conditions 
and  pattern  or  practice,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  time  required  to  remodel  or 
make  necessary  changes  in  physical  faculties 
or  relocate  residents,  reasonable  legal  or 
procedural  requirements,  and  any  other 
extenuating  circumstan-;es  Involved  In  cor- 
recting such  conditions; 

(3)  that  he  believe  that  such  an  action 
by  the  United  States  Is  of  general  public 
Importance  and  wlU  materially  further  the 
vindication  of  rights,  privileges,  or  Immuni- 
ties secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  certification  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  this  section  sbaU  be 
personally  signed  by  him. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Whenever  an  action  has 
been  commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  seeking  reUef  from  egregious  or  flag- 
rant (conditions  which  are  willful  or  wanton 
or  conditions  of  gross  neglect)  conditions 
which  deprive  persons  residing  in  institu- 
tions of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  immuni- 
ties secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  causing  them 
to  suffer  grievous  harm  and  the  Attorney 
General  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  deprivation  Is  pursuant  to  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Immuni- 
ties, the  Attorney  General,  for  or  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  may  Intevene  In 
such  action  upon  motion  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  accordsmce  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  ClvU  Procedures. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  not  file  a 
motion  to  Intervene  under  paragraph  (1) 
before  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  except  that 
If  the  court  determines  It  would  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  all  parties  to  the  litigation, 
the  court  may  shorten  or  waive  the  time 
period. 

(b)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  certify 
to  the  court  In  the  motion  to  Intervene  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  that  he  has  notified  In  writing,  at 
least  fifteen  days  previously,  the  Governor 
or  chief  executive  officer,  attorney  general 
or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  appropriate  State 
or  political  subdivision,  and  the  director  of 
the  institution  of — 

(1)  the  alleged  conditions  which  deprive 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  aUeged  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities; 

(11)  the  supFKjrting  facts  giving  rise  to  the 
alleged  conditions.  Including  the  dates  and 
time  period  during  which  the  alleged  con- 
ditions and  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
occurred;  and 

(lU)  the  minimum  measures  which  he  be- 
lieves may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions 
and  the  alleged  pattern  or  practice  of  re- 
sistance; and 

(B)  that  he  believes  that  sucn  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  is  of  general  pub- 
lic Importance  and  will  materially  further 
the  vindication  of  rights,  privileges,  or  Im- 
munities secured  or  protected  by  the  (Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  certification  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
personally  signed  by  him. 

(c)  Any  motion  to  intervene  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  personally  signed  by  him. 

(d)  In  any  action  in  which  the  United 
States  Joins  as  an  intervenor  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may  allow  the  prevailing  party 
other  than  the  United  States  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  subsection  precludes  the 
award  of  attorney's  fees  available  under  any 


other  brovislons  under  the  United  State* 
Code. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  reporting  condition* 
which  may  constitute  a  violation  under  thla 
Act  shall  be  subjected  to  retaliation  In  any 
manner  for  so  reporting. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provision*  of 
paragraph  (2),  in  any  action  brought  pur- 
suant to  section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (42  UJ8.C.  1983)  by  an 
adult  convicted  of  a  crime  confined  in  any 
Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional  faculty,  or 
pretrial  detention  faculty,  the  court  may.  If 
the  court  believes  that  such  a  requirement 
would  be  appropriate  and  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  continue  such  case  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days  in  order  to  require 
exhaustion  of  such  plain,  speedy,  and  effec- 
tive administrative  remedies  as  are  available. 

(2)  The  exhaustion  of  administrative  rem- 
edies under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  re- 
quired unless  the  Attorney  General  has  certi- 
fied or  the  court  has  determined  that  such 
administrative  remedies  are  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  minimum  acceptable 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (b) . 

(b)(1)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall,  after 
consultation  with  persons.  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  organizations  with  background 
and  expertise  in  the  area  of  corrections, 
promulgate  minimum  standards  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  plain, 
speedy,  and  effective  system  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  of  adults  confined  In  any 
Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional  faculty,  or 
pretrial  detention  faculty.  Such  standard* 
shall  take  effect  thirty  legislative  days  after 
publication  unless,  within  such  period,  either 
House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  such  standards. 

(2)  The  nunimum  standards  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  for  an  advisory  role  for  employees  and 
inmates  of  any  Jail,  prison,  or  other  correc- 
tional institution,  or  pretrial  detention  facil- 
ity (at  the  most  decentralized  level  as  1* 
reasonably  possible)  In  the  formulation, 
implementation,  and  operation  of  the  «y*- 

tem; 

(B)  specific  maximum  time  lllmts  for  writ- 
ten replies  to  grievances  with  reasons  there- 
to at  each  decision  level  within  the  system; 

(C)  for  priority  processing  of  grievance* 
which  are  of  an  emergency  nature,  mcludlng 
matters  In  which  delay  would  subject  the 
grievant  to  substantial  risk  of  personal  In- 
Jury  or  other  damages; 

(D)  for  safeguards  to  avoid  reprlaal* 
agamst  any  grievant  or  participant  In  the 
resolution  of  a  grievance;  and 

(E)  for  Independent  review  of  the  dlspoel- 
tion  of  grievances,  mcludlng  aUeged  reprisals, 
by  a  person  or  other  entity  not  under  the 
direct  supervision  or  direct  control  of  the 
institution. 

(c)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  develop 
a  procedure  for  the  prompt  review  and  cer- 
tification of  systems  for  the  resolution  of 
grievances  of  adxilts  confined  in  any  JaU,  pris- 
on, or  other  correctional  faculty,  or  pretrial 
detention  facility,  to  determine  if  such  sys- 
tems, as  voluntarUy  submitted  by  the  vari- 
ous States  and  political  subdivisions,  are  In 
substantial  compliance  with  the  mlnlmTim 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (b) . 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  suspend  or 
withdraw  the  certification  under  paragraph 
(1)  at  any  time  that  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  grievance  procedure 
is  no  longer  In  substantial  compliance  with 
the  minimum  standards  promulgated  imder 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  Noncompliance  by  an  Inatltutlon  with 
the  minimum  standards  promulgated  \mder 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  constitute  the  dep- 
rivation of  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities 
secured  or  protected  by  the  (Constitution. 
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Attorney    General    shall    in- 
to Congress  on  the  busl- 
of  Justice  prepared 
522  of  title  28.  United 
a  statement  of  the  number, 
outcome  of   all   actions   insti- 
to   this   Act   Including   the 
reasons  for.  and  procedures 
initiation  or  Intervention  In  each 
ftction  was  commenced;    (b) 
of    the    procedures 
1  >epartment  has  received,  re- 
evaluated petitions  or  complaints 
In  Institutions;   (c)  an 
impact  of  actions  Instituted 
Act,  including  an  estimate 
li^curred  by  States  and  other 
(d)  a  statement  of  the 
,  or  other  assistance  which 
available  from   the   United 
in  order  to  assist  in  the 
conditions  which  are  alleged 
a  person  of  rights,  privileges, 
secured  or  protected  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States; 
made  in  each  Federal 
toward  meeting  existing  promul- 
for  such  institutions  or  con- 
g\iaranteed  minima. 
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in  this  Act— 
"institution" 


means   any 


>wned,  operated,  or  managed 
s  Brvices  on  behalf  of  any  State 
subflvlsion  of  a  State;  and 


who  are  mentally  ill,  dis- 
prison, or  other  correctional 


pretrial  detention  facility; 
Juver  lies — 


walipng  trial; 

such  facility  or  Institution 
receiving  care  or  treatment; 


retard  ed 
instil  utlon 


care 


n  such  facility  or  institution 

p  urpose,  other  than  a  facility 

tor   Juveniles   who   have   not 

■  delinquents  or  are  not  neg- 

or  are  not  mentally  ill,  dls- 

who  are  residing  in  such 

for  the  sole  piupose  of 

elementary   or   secondary   educa- 

servlces;  or 

c;  ironically  ill  cr  handicapped. 

!  itate-supported  intermediate 

or  custodial  care  facilities. 

Bwned  and  operated  facilities 

deefoed  "Institutions"  under  this 

licencing  of  such  facility  by  the 

the  sole  nexus  between  such 

State;  or 

receipt  by  such  facility,  on  behalf 

In  such  facility,  of  pay- 

XVI,  XVin.  or  tmder  a 

appi|Dved  under  title  XIX.  of  the 

Act,    constitutes    the    sole 

luch  facility  and  such  State; 


1<  Ing 
ttle 


licencing  of  such  faculty  by  the 
receipt  by  such  faclUty.  on 
1  residing  in  such  faculty,  of 
title  XVI,  XVin,  or  under  a 


State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX.  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  constitutes  the  sole 
nexus  between  such  facility  and  such  State. 

(c)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  is  the  desire  and  Intent  of 
Congress  that  deplorable  conditions  in  Insti- 
tutions covered  by  this  law  amounting  to 
constitutional  deprivations  be  corrected  and 
eliminated,  not  only  by  litigation,  as  con- 
templated herein,  but  by  the  volunteer  good 
faith  efforts  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
where  Federal  programs  contain  purposes  and 
provisions  for  funds  which  are  designated  or 
designed  to  assist  a  given  State  In  Improving 
or  upgrading  Institutions  against  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  commenced  or  Inter- 
vened in  litigation  vmder  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  related  treatment  or  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  then  priority  should  be  given 
to  the  correction  or  elimination  of  such  un- 
constitutional conditions  from  that  portion 
of  such  Federal  programs  so  designated  or 
designed.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion to  cause  the  redirection  of  funds  for  one 
program  to  another  or  from  one  State  to 
another. 

(b)  When  the  Attorney  General  Is  con- 
templating actions  under  section  1  or  3  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  notify  any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  entity  with  an  Interest  in 
such  institution,  of  the  alleged  unconstitu- 
tional conditions. 

Sec.  10.  If  an  Institution  receives  Federal 
financial  assistance  or  benefits  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396  et  seq.).  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6010  et  seq.) .  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973 
(29  US.C.  794),  or  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.) ,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  not  commence  any 
action  under  section  1,  or  intervene  In  any 
action  under  section  3,  Jn  which  such  an  in- 
stitution Is  the  defendant  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived a  certification  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  such 
conunencement  or  Intervention  is  consistent 
with  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
such  provisions  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  secure  compli- 
ance by  the  institution  with  such  provisions. 

Sec.  11.  Provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
authorize  promulgation  of  regulations  de- 
fining standards  of  care. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  long  and  difficult  battle  involv- 
ing several  of  our  colleagues  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  most  sincere  beliefs.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
depth  of  feelings,  we  have  been  able  to 
handle  this  debate,  I  think,  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  thank  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  who  has  been  very  helpful 
in  clearing  the  way  procedurally.  In  the 
past,  this  has  been  what  has  kept  this 
bill  from  moving.  But  he  has  persevered 
and  has  been  very  helpful,  as  has  the 
acting  minority  leader. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on   the   Constitution   of  the  Judiciary 


Committee.  Without  his  cooperation  and 
help,  we  would  not  be  where  we  are  to- 
day. 

I  would  like  to  thank  some  of  the  out- 
standing staff  members  that  literally 
spent  hour  after  hour  on  this  bill.  Kevin 
Paley,  Louise  Milone,  Steve  Markman, 
Tom  Parry,  of  the  committee  staff; 
Christie  Johnson,  and  Brian  Fitzgerald. 
Others  have  been  helpful  as  well. 

I  think  we  have  a  better  bill  now  than 
we  had  when  we  introduced  it  here  3  or 
4  years  ago. 

I  say  to  our  colleagues,  who  have  made 
such  a  strong  case  about  the  importance 
of  States  rights,  that  as  we  approach 
this  in  conference,  they  can  count  on 
their  Senate  conferees  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  keep  some  of  that  language 
in  there  that  I  feel  made  this  bill  a  bet- 
ter bill,  more  sensitive  to  the  responsibili- 
ties and  rights  of  the  States,  and  yet 
gives  us  the  opportunity,  as  members  of 
the  national  legislative  body,  to  give  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  opportunity  to 
protect  the  U.S.  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  that  are  confined  in  the  institu- 
tions. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  we  have  received, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  want 
to  thank  my  senior  colleague  from  In- 
diana for  the  work  that  he  has  done  on 
S.  10.  He  has  been  very,  very  good  to 
try  and  accept  all  of  the  amendments 
that  we  have  made  through  the  ensuing 
last  3  years.  I  think  he  has  bent  over 
backwards  to  try  to  make  this  bUl  one 
which  will  not  be  oppressive  to  the  States 
or  be  oppressive  to  the  institutions 
within  the  States,  but  merely  one  which 
is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  those 
abuses  which  otherwise  will  not  be  cor- 
rected. And  that  has  been  the  purpose  of 
my  support  of  this  particular  bill. 

As  we  go  to  conference  cm  this  biU, 
I  know  that  Senator  Bayh  and  I  will 
work  very  hard  to  see  that  this  bill  Is 
kept  intact.  If  we  can  improve  it  so  that 
the  States  are  not  abused,  we  will  cer- 
tainly do  that.  There  is  no  way,  the  way 
this  bill  is  presently  written,  that  the 
Attorney  General  or  anybody  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  or  anybody,  for  that 
matter,  can  abuse  the  States  or  can  be 
purposely  abusive  or  oppressive  to  the 
States  of  this  Nation. 

If  that  ever  does  become  the  case,  I 
will  be  the  first  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  stop  any  type  of  oppressive  use  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  lead  any  fight  to 
amend  or  repeal  this  bill  if  that  were  the 
case. 

But  I  believe  that  we  have  kept  this 
within  the  confines  of  pure  constitu- 
tional matters  involving  abuses  and  vio- 
lations of  civ^l  rights  and  violations  of 
constitutional  rights.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  sorry  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  felt  otherwise.  Many  of  them  are 
very  close  to  me.  But  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  bill  is  long  overdue;  that  it  is 
needed:  that  we  have  abuses  in  society 
which  must  be  corrected;  that  we  have 
certain  minorities  within  some  of  these 
institutions  that  are  not  treated  as  well 
as  other  citizens,  even  though  they  are 
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In  institutions;  that  we  have  certain 
States  which,  as  good  as  most  all  of  the 
States  are — and  I  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority are — certain  States  which  have 
refused  to  remedy  some  of  these  that  I 
call  egregious,  willful,  and  wanton  acts 
within  the  States. 

We  hope  this  bill  will  never  be  used 
oppressively  but  only  justly;  that  this 
bill  will  never  be  used  to  abuse  State  of- 
ficials, but  only  to  correct  injustices  and 
violations  of  constitutional  rights.  That 
is  why  I  support  it. 

And  I  am  going  to  support  it  right 
through  conference  and  try  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  remedy  these  ills  that 
have  been  so  detrimental  to  our  society 
and  so  detrimental  to  the  people  living 
in  the  freest  of  all  nations,  where  people 
should  be  treated  as  human  beings  and 
not  as  animals. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
for  his  kind  remarks.  He  is  a  great  leader 
on  the  Senate  floor  for  the  things  he  be- 
lieves in.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration 
and  respect  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  both  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Hatch. 
There  will  be  other  roUcall  votes  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  indefinitely  postpone 
S.  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  lay  down  the  next  item? 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  PROM  TODAY 

UNTIL  2  PM.  MONDAY,  MARCH  3. 

1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  pjn.  on 
Monday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti(Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1725, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  bin  (S.  1725)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive energy  conservation  services  pro- 
gram designed  to  enable  low-income  and 
near-poor  Individuals  and  families  to  par- 
ticipate In  energy  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  this  bill  under  a  time  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin.  ^^^__^_^_ 

ORDER     FOR    ROUTINE     MORNING 
BUSINESS;   RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business;  that  the  period  not 
extend  beyond  10  minutes;  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  up  to  2  minutes  therein; 
and  that  the  Chair  then  recess  the  Sen- 
ate until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  HAROLD  G. 
AST 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues yesterday  as  the  Senate  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  of  appreciation 
for  Harold  G.  (Bud)  Ast. 

After  33  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Senate,  Bud  is  now  preparing  to  enter 
his  very  well-earned  retirement.  As  a 
new  Member,  I  have  come  to  have  a  deep, 
personal  appreciation  for  Bud's  generous 
spirit  and  courteous  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  Senate.  He  has  always  been 
willing  to  help  when  called  upon,  and  his 
selflessness  has  earned  him  the  respect 
of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Bud's  career  in  the  Senate  has  in- 
cluded service  in  all  facets  of  its  organi- 
zation: from  the  library  to  the  document 
room  to  the  Senate  rostnun  itself.  As  he 
leaves  his  responsibilities  as  legislative 
clerk,  we  wish  him  the  very  best.  We 
shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  6  p.m.  today  to 
include  in  the  Record  statements  ex- 
pressing appreciation  and  good  wishes 
to  Bud  Ast  upon  his  retirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  ROLLCALL  VOTES  TODAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  I  said  there  will  be  rollcail  votes. 
I  said  there  would  be.  I  guess  I  sounded 
as  though  I  had  my  mouth  full  of  turnips. 
But  the  leadership  fully  expects  fur- 
ther rollcail  votes  this  afternoon.  I  hc«>e 
that  Senators  will  not  get  away  too  early. 
There  is  another  bill  that  is  before  the 
Senate  now  and  there  are  some  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  offered  to  it. 
It  is  the  low-income  energy  conservation 
bill.  There  will  be  rollcail  votes. 


ABSCAM 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presidrait,  since 
the  initial  news  reports  of  "Abscam"  ap- 
peared several  weeks  ago,  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  attempts  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
persons,  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, to  make  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Justice  Department 
the  villains  in  this  scenario.  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  the  FBI  went  too 
far  in  their  scheme  and  "entrapped"  in- 
nocent lawmakers  who  were  simply  try- 
ing to  help  their  constituents.  Some  have 
stated  that  it  is  inappropriate  and  waste- 


ful to  use  taxpayer  dollars  to  finance 
"sting"  operations  and  offer  bribes  to 
public  officials.  There  have  been  calls  for 
"congressional  investigations,"  not  only 
of  the  alleged  illegal  activities  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  implicated  in  the 
recent  news  leaks,  but  also  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  FBI  and  the  Justice 
Department  in  this  undercover  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  all  (rf 
this,  I  take  a  different  view.  I  share  the 
deep  concern,  shock,  and  sadness  felt  by 
my  colleagues  when  we  learned  of  the 
allegations  of  corruption  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  Congress,  as  an  institution,  is 
already  near  the  bottom  of  the  ranks  as 
far  as  respect  from  the  public,  and  these 
latest  revelations  can  only  cause  a  fur- 
ther loss  of  confidence  in  the  Federal 
legislative  branch.  I  differ  sharply,  how- 
ever, with  tliose  who  demand  that  the 
Justice  Department  immediately  turn 
over  all  its  evidence  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Ethics  Committees  and/or  who 
demand  that  Congress  immediately  "in- 
vestigate" the  methodology  employed  by 
the  FBI  in  this  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment operations  aimed  at  white  collar 
crime. 

In  my  view,  it  is  more  important  and 
better  serves  the  public  interest  to  allow 
the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department 
Criminal  Division  to  go  forward  with 
their  jobs,  unimpeded  and  undisturbed 
by  congressional  investigations.  I  can 
understand  the  desire  of  many  in  key 
congressional  leadership  positions  to 
promptly  "clean  house."  I  am  all  for  put- 
ting our  own  house  in  order,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  let 
proper  law  enforcement  authorities  do 
their  job  without  any  interference  from 
the  legislative  branch,  some  of  whose 
Members  are  under  investigati(m. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  an  excellent  "op-ed" 
article  by  former  Assistant  Attorney 
G«ieral  for  Civil  Rights,  Stanley  Pot- 
tlnger,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Pottinger  idaces  Ab- 
scam in  the  proper  perspective,  I  feel, 
and  I  commend  his  excellent  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  I  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Pottinger  that:  Rrst,  Congress 
should  take  no  action  that  might  thwart 
the  Justice  Department's  investigation 
and  any  subsequent  prosecution  of  of- 
fenders; and  second.  Congress  should 
also  refrain,  until  these  cases  have  been 
concluded,  from  questioning  FBI  meth- 
ods of  ferreting  out  white  collar  crime. 

I  fully  understand  that  the  price  of 
forbearance  will  be  some  additional 
criticism  frwn  constituents  who  feU  that 
Congress  simply  carmot  effectlveljKJolice 
its  own  Members.  My  office  has  rjjeived 
its  fair  share  of  letters  from  concerned, 
disgusted,  and  often  cynical  citizens  who 
demand  an  immediate  and  thorough 
"congressional  investigation."  Neverthe- 
less, in  my  opinion,  the  public  interest  is 
not  best  served  by  putting  on  a  good 
show  of  a  tough  congressional  inquiry. 
Rattier,  as  Mr.  Pott'nger  so  effectively 
stated  in  his  article,  "it  is  in  everybody's 
interest,  including  those  who  are  pai>- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IN   Defense   or  Abscam 

In  the  country  at  large.  Abscam  is  raising 
questions  about  Congress  and  the  relation- 
ship of  some  of  its  members  to  organized 
crime.  But  in  Washington,  Congress  and 
some  of  the  press  are  raising  questions  about 
Abscam  and  the  FBI.  They  seem  already  to 
have  concluded  that  the  government  Is  as 
guilty  as  any  target  of  its  investigation. 

On  the  basis  of  past  investigations  and  dis- 
closures of  FBI  abuses  of  individual  rights.  It 
Is  certainly  fair  to  watch  the  FBI's  methods 
of  law-enforcement  and  to  demand  strict  ad- 
herence to  constitutional  guarantees.  It  Is 
not  fair,  however,  to  hold  congressional  hear- 
ings into  the  bureau's  handling  of  the  cases 
before  the  pertinent  facts  are  disclosed  In 
an  appropriate  Judicial  forum,  or  to  quickly 
condemn  the  FBI  for  "entrapment"  or  for 
conducting  a  "corrupt  .  .  .  campaign  of  pre- 
trial character  assassination"  before  investi- 
gation of  the  leaks  has  occurred. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  what  is  supposed 
to  have  happened. 

According  to  the  news  stories  (and  this 
is  all  any  of  us  has  to  go  on),  the  FBI  did 
not  Initially  focus  on  members  of  Congress, 
but  on  an  interstate  organized  crime  op- 
eration involving  the  fencing  of  stolen  se- 
curities and  works  of  art.  This  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation appears  to  have  been  unobjec- 
tionable. In  fact,  the  FBI  has  been  imder 
some  pressiire,  including  pressure  from  Con- 
gress, to  focus  its  attention  more  directly  on 
organized  crime  and  Illegality  in  the  "corpo- 
rate suite." 

But  the  FBI  did  not  stop  there.  Criminal 
suspects  bragged  about  having  politicians  in 
their  pockets.  Knowing  that  organized  crime 
flourishes  only  where  it  has  the  cooperation 
and  protection  of  government  officials,  and 
that  cooperation  is  developed  and  main- 
tained through  bribes,  p&yoffs  and  exchanges 
of  favors,  the  FBI  rightly  persisted.  It  Is 
this  part  of  the  Investigation,  or  at  least  its 
having  reached  some  congressmen,  that  has 
drawn  the  fire. 

Perhaps  instant  condemnation  of  the  FBI 
would  be  more  understandable  if  Abscam 
had  been  headed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  holder 
of  "confidential"  files  on  congressmen,  or  for- 
mer attorney  general  John  Mitchell,  co-au- 
thor of  the  famed  congressional  "enemies 
list."  But  that  is  not  the  case  here.  FBI 
Director  William  Webster,  Attorney  Oeneral 
Benjamin  Clvllettl  and  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  Philip  B.  Heymann  have  reputa- 
tions for  being  honorable  and  cautious,  and 
they  surely  knew  that  a  high-visibility  oper- 
ation like  Abscam  would  put  their  reputa- 
tions on  the  line.  Moreover,  there  must  have 
t>een  some  degree  of  courage  on  their  parts 
In  continuing  to  go  wherever  the  evidence 
seemed  to  lead,  even  to  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration's own  party. 

But  the  ultimate  test  of  Abscam  need  not 
rest  only  upon  their  reputations.  To  preserve 
the  evidence  of  its  own  methods,  as  well  as 
any  evidence  of  corruption,  the  FBI  put  Its 
investigation  on  film  and  tape  (as  well  as 
on  the  usual  reams  of  paper) .  It  is  a  matter 
of  record.  If  their  investigative  techniques 
are  constitutionally  sound  and  corruption 
occurred,  cases  will  be  made.  If  entrapment 
occurred  or  if  (as  In  the  case  of  Sen.  Larry 
Pressler)  there  was  no  violation,  cases  will 
not  be  made.  Instead,  the  bureau  may  have 
produced,  directed  and  starred  In  a  docu- 
mentary of  its  own  mistakes.  In  time — if  we 
win  Just  give  it  some — the  FBI's  approach 
will  be  tested. 

One  also  has  to  wonder  if  the  Instant 
criticism  would  be  as  loud  if  the  targets  of 
the  probe  were  not  members  of  Congress.  No 
less  than  other  citizens,  they  are  entitled  to 
a  presumption  of  Innocence  and  the  benefit 


of  the  doubt.  But  other  citizens  do  not  have 
the  machinery  and  opportunity  to  launch  a 
retaJiatory  Investigation  of  the  Investigators. 
And  that  is  how  any  but  the  most  carefully 
circumscribed  immediate  congressional  hear- 
ings will  be  perceived. 

By  comparison,  the  last  time  the  FBI 
pulled  a  "sting"  of  this  kind — a  mock  fenc- 
ing operation  here  in  Washington — It  was 
the  most  celebrated  law-enforcement  effort 
since  Dillinger  was  tracked  down  and  shot 
in  Chicago.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  was  praised  for  funding  it. 
Hollywood  bought  the  movie  rights.  Yet 
when  the  same  operation  snares  a  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  It  is  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  in  Jeopardy.  What  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference? An  obvious  one  is  that  "street 
dudes"  are  black,  poor  and  sell  stolen  TV 
sets,  while  congressmen  are  white,  privileged 
and  sell  protection  (perhaps  to  the  same 
people  trying  to  fence  the  TV  sets?). 

Whether  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  abused 
here  is  a  critically  important  question,  but 
it  cannot  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  leaks, 
and  leaks  amplified  by  comment  on  leaks. 

It  would  be  too  simplistic  and  conspira- 
torial to  suggest  that  organized  crime  has 
finally  learned  how  to  use  public  opinion  to 
stop  an  effective  Justice  Department  effort. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  shame  If 
premature  criticism,  resulting  primarily  from 
learned  responses  to  past  events,  had  the 
unintended  effect  of  dulling  a  sound  law- 
enforcement  mission. 

Asking  for  some  forbearance  of  criticism 
here  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  no  mis- 
takes were  made.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Abscam  (as  well  as  Brllab  and  Miporn,  the 
FBI's  large  pornography  sting)  indicates 
that  the  bureau  is  practicing  what  everyone 
has  been  preaching  at  it  to  do  for  years :  stop 
spying  on  domestic  political  groups,  stop 
making  "easy  cases  that  produce  good  statis- 
tics and  start  cracking  down  harder  on 
serious  white-collar  crime. 

Indeed,  had  the  bureau  not  followed  up 
the  leads  to  public  officials,  one  can  imagine 
the  holocaust  of  criticism  that  would  have 
erupted.  Headlines  conjure  irresistibly  In  the 
mind's  eye:  "ConAdentlal  Memo  Shows  FBI 
Refused  to  Pursue  Clear  Evidence  of  Official 
Corruption"  and  "Fear  of  Investigating 
Democratic  Congressmen  In  Election  Year 
Raises  Questions  of  Administration  Cover 
Up."  And  of  course,  "Why  Did  the  FBI  Fall 
to  Follow  Clear  Links  Between  Organized 
Crime  and  Political  Officeholders,  Unless  the 
FBI  Itself  Is  .  .  .?" 

Leaks  of  the  operation  are  the  most  dam- 
agrlng  aspect  of  this  whole  affair.  Should  It 
turn  out  that  the  government  dellebrately 
leaked  or  contenanced  a  leak,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  consequences  should  be 
severe.  Now  that  leaks  have  occurred,  how- 
ever, It  is  in  everybody's  Interest,  including 
those  who  are  publicly  accused,  to  see  the 
Investigation  go  forward  to  Indictment  or 
exoneration  as  quietly  and  quickly  as 
possible. 

In  helping  to  achieve  that  objective.  Is  It 
being  too  critical  to  remind  ourselves  thatt  a 
"leaker  cannot  exist  without  a  "leakee"? 
Isn't  it  a  little  Ironic  for  one  hand  of  the 
press  to  condemn  so  quickly  what  the  other 
hand  solicits,  presses  for  and  publishes? 
While  the  press  mvist  always  be  vigorous  m 
disclosing  what  It  knows  about  public  dis- 
honesty, it  has  some  choices  on  the  timing 
of  disclosure  as  we  learned  recently  from  its 
wise  decision  to  refrain  from  prematurely 
disclosing  the  leak  that  Americans  were  hid- 
ing In  the  Canadian  Embassy  In  Tehran. 

In  short  all  of  us  Including  those  of  us 
who  feel  special  concern  about  individual 
liberty  ought  to  stop  firing  in  all  directions 
at  the  first  sign  of  old  ghosts.  If  the  FBI 
really  has  returned  to  the  bad  old  days, 
there  will  be  adequate  opportunity  to  deal 
with  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  bureau  ought 
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to  get  at  least  as  much  Justice  as  Judge  Roy 
Bean  gave  train  robbers  and  rustlers.  To 
hang  it  without  even  trying  It,  particularly 
In  the  name  of  protecting  civil  liberties, 
serves  no  legitimate  principle  or  cause. 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  most  serious  concern,  as 

1  have  on  several  occasions  over  the  last 

2  years,  about  the  increasingly  critical 
nature  of  this  Nation's  economic  prob- 
lems. While  the  current  administration 
and  we  of  the  95th  and  96th  Congresses 
have  continued  to  talk  much  about  the 
problems  of  inflation,  recession,  trade 
deficits,  and  the  decline  in  value  of  the 
dollar,  this  talk  has  largely  been  mere 
rhetoric  directed  toward  short-term  or 
temporary  measures  while  our  national 
economy  has  moved  alarmingly  fast  to- 
ward ever  deeper  economic  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  nature  to  be 
optimistic.  I  believe  that  we  Americsais 
can  successfully  combat  any  problem 
that  confronts  us.  I  feel  a  willingness 
of  desire  and  strength  of  purpose  by  the 
vast  majority  of  our  American  people 
to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  Nation's  greatness, 
compassion,  and  leadership  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  still  have  that  optimism,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  being  tested  much 
more  often  now  and  with  ever  greater 
intensity  as  we  experience  indecisive- 
ness  and  faltering  economic  actions 
that  are  leading  lis  downward  into  an 
econnomic  quagmire  from  which  we  seem 
to  be  imable  to  extricate  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  this  very  condition  was 
the  subject  of  the  recent  remarks  by 
Mr.  Henry  Kaufman  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association  conference  in  Los 
Angeles  last  week.  Mr.  Kaufman  is  a 
widely  respected  partner  of  the  Salomon 
Broths,  investment  firm  and  he  is  an 
influential  and  responsible  economist  in 
analyzing  and  dealing  with  major  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problems.  He  stated: 

As  an  American,  I  am  aghast  at  how  much 
our  country  has  faltered.  The  United  States 
Is  now  beselged  by  domestic  and  interna- 
tional challenges  that  threaten  to  weaken 
further  our  institutions  and  undermine  our 
^ur  economic  performance  even  more. 

Mr.  Kaufman  was  highly  critical  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy 
and  he  spoke  sharply  against  the  1980 
and  1981  budgets  proposed  la,st  month  by 
President  Carter.  He  strongly  urged  the 
administration  to  deal  directly  with  in- 
flation and  energy  problems  by  declaring 
"a  national  emergency." 

This  noted  economist  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  "should  spell  out  our 
dilemma,  a  series  of  emergency  measures 
to  limit  the  drift  toward  economic  disar- 
ray and  a  set  of  fundamental  measures 
that  will  keep  us  on  a  stable  track  in  the 
longer  run." 

Some  of  Mr.  Kaufman's  preferred 
emergency  measures  included:  First,  a 
sharp  slowing  in  the  growth  of  non- 
defense  expenditures,  second,  direct  limi- 
tation of  the  creation  of  domestic  credit, 
third,  limiting  the  role  of  the  dollar  in 


international  finance,  fourth,  tighter  and 
more  clearly  defined  standards  for  pri- 
vate short-term  open  market  financing, 
and  fifth,  a  series  of  steps  by  the  United 
States  to  enhance  technological  growth, 
improved  cooperation  among  business, 
labor  and  government  groups,  improve- 
ment in  our  Nation's  trade  position,  de- 
creased regulatory  burdens,  and  other 
measures  that  wiU  be  positive  contribu- 
tions in  moving  our  current  productivity 
upward. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  by  Mr. 
Kaufman  deserve  our  most  careful  at- 
tention and,  hopefully,  will  prompt  us 
to  take  the  strong  and  positive  actions 
that  are  ICHig  overdue.  He  calls  for  strong 
medicine  because  we  need  these  type  rem- 
edies to  break  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  are  already  rampant  in  our 
American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  entire  contents  of  Mr. 
Kaufman's  excellent  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Economic  and  Financial  Dilemma 
(By  Henry  Kaufman) 

While  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you  today,  I  find  the  task  of  speaking 
to  you  about  the  American  economic  and 
financial  situation  both  difficult  and  disturb- 
ing. As  an  economist,  I  have  concluded  that 
we  are  in  a  quagmire  from  which  It  will  be 
hard  to  extricate  ourselves  without  substan- 
tial risks  and  pain.  As  an  American,  I  am 
aghast  at  bow  much  our  country  has  faltered. 
The  United  States  Is  now  besieged  by  domes- 
tic and  International  challenges  that 
threaten  to  weaken  further  our  Institutions 
and  undermine  our  economic  performance 
even  more. 

Consider  the  U.S.  economic  scene  today. 

The  American  economy  Is  In  a  zone  of 
ambivalence,  suspended  between  achieving 
little  growth  and  the  risk  of  falling  Into 
either  a  small  or  deep  recession.  The  path 
to  substantial  economic  growth  seems  lost 
to  us. 

Inflation  Is  roaring  ahead.  Last  yetu*,  con- 
sumer prices  rose  by  13.3  percent,  the  highest 
annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  postwar  period. 
No  letup  is  in  sight. 

The  U.S.  dollar,  in  Its  role  as  the  world's 
key  reserve  currency.  Is  weighed  down  by 
the  sharp  oil  price  Increases,  our  own  infla- 
tionary problem,  and  the  hesitancy  of  other 
Industrial  nations  to  assume  more  responsi- 
bility In  world  finance. 

This  Internationtvi  burden  as  well  as  our 
domestic  problems  will  now  be  compounded 
by  demands  for  a  tougher  U.S.  defense  pos- 
ture and  all  Its  attendant  financial  require- 
ments around  the  world. 

Finally,  I  find  nothing  In  the  present 
policies  of  our  Government  to  suggest  that 
any  of  these  oroblems  will  be  dealt  with  de- 
cisively. On  the  contrary.  Today's  three  main 
policy  approaches  utilized — limited  Incomes, 
fiscal,  and  monetary  policy — all  Indicate  ef- 
forts to  muddle  along. 

Living  With  the  Prolonged  Economic  Ex- 
pansion: Our  economic  recovery  Is  now 
nearly  five  years  old.  To  the  surprise  of  more 
than  a  few.  It  has  defied  typical  cyclical  be- 
havior. Based  on  the  average  cyclical  dura- 
tion of  previous  postwar  business  expan- 
sions, the  current  recovery  should  have 
ended  two  years  ago  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  It  did  not.  But  the  main  ones,  I 
believe,  are  due  to  the  weakening  of  Ameri- 


can attitudes  in  bacdling  their  own  finances 
and  changes  In  the  structure  of  our  credit 
markets. 

At  the  focal  point  of  It  all  ha«  been  the 
atypical  behavior  of  the  American  consumer. 
As  inflation  rose  In  this  business  recovery, 
the  consumer.  Instead  of  maintaining  his 
savings  rate  and  lowering  his  spending,  did 
just  the  opposite.  He  maintained  his  spend- 
ing and  lowered  his  savings  rate.  Only  when 
viewed  In  historical  perspective  can  one  real- 
ize how  devastating  a  change  this  Is  for  our 
economy.  The  ratio  of  savings  to  disposable 
Income  was  3.3  percent  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1979.  During  the  I950's,  this  quarterly  ratio 
averaged  6.3  percent.  During  the  19608,  It 
averaged  5.9  percent.  During  the  1970b,  the 
average  was  6.4  percent. 

Moreover,  a  new  form  of  wealth  building 
Is  now  playing  an  Important  role.  In  place 
of  the  traditional  habit  of  savings  accumula- 
tion, the  consumer  has  been  steadily  sub- 
stituting borrowing  as  a  means  of  wealth 
building  and  maintaining  living  standards. 
This  Is  quite  noticeable  In  the  ratio  of  per- 
sonal savings  to  household  borrowings  which 
declined  to  .45  last  year  from  a  cyclical  high 
of  1.9  In  1975.  These  borrowings  have  been 
flnanclng  consumption  and  the  acquisition 
of  capital  assets,  such  as  housing.  Both  types 
of  borrowings  have  Intensified  inflation.  Bor- 
rowing to  finance  the  purchase  of  capital 
assets  Is  now  viewed  as  a  way  to  accumulate 
future  wealth  and  as  a  hedge  against 
Inflation. 

Our  high  Inflation  has  also  abetted  the 
flourishing  subterranean  society.  The  reasons 
for  its  growth  are  straightforward — to  cope 
with  rising  prices  and  higher  costs  and  to 
minimize  tax  payments.  The  magnitude  of 
this  society  Is  statistically  unquantlfied  and 
therefore  not  Included  in  national  Income 
statistics.  But  It  would  be  foolish  to  mini- 
mize Its  importance,  however,  when  we  know 
of  its  expanding  role  In  countries  where  In- 
flation Is  endemic.  The  subterranean  society 
gains  validity  when  Inflation  stirges.  It  im- 
dercuts  our  Institutional  structure  and  In- 
creasingly confuses  official  economic  statis- 
tics. 

Another  major  factor  In  the  scene  today  Is 
the  way  in  which  the  financial  markets  are 
being  restructured  to  accommodate  inflation. 
This  has  hel|>ed  to  prolong  the  business  re- 
covery and  has  fed  Inflation  Itself.  Many 
of  the  new  credit  instruments,  ranging  from 
the  floating  prime  rate  to  the  variable  inter- 
est rate  mortgage,  have  diminished  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Interest  rates  In  curbing  ex- 
cessive economic  activity.  Interest  rates  no 
longer  prompt  financial  Intermediaries  to 
restrain  credit  availability.  Instead  they  en- 
courage final  credit  demanders  to  persist  with 
their  excessive  borrowing.  For  much  of  the 
postwar  years,  the  structure  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  shielded  economic  partici- 
pants from  Indulging  In  excesses.  In  recent 
years,  institutional  changes  have  tried  to 
enhance  the  viability  of  our  financial  In- 
stitutions In  an  Inflationary  setting.  The 
pass-through  effects  of  these  chancres,  how- 
ever, have  contributed  to  the  vulnerability 
of  the  real  generators  of  economic  activity. 

The  economy  can  continue  In  this  zone  of 
ambivalence,  hovering  between  expansion 
and  contraction.  For  1980.  there  may  be  a 
small  contraction  In  real  economic  growth 
but  a  continued  large  flow  of  nominal  In- 
come. Such  a  path  for  the  economy  might 
at  first  glance  seem  rather  satisfactory,  un- 
til we  Identify  the  forces  that  are  propelling 
us  along  and  the  implicit  limitations  on  the 
future. 

Inflation  will  probably  accelerate  this  year 
with  the  broadest  measure  of  inflation — the 
GNP  deflator — ^rising  to  10  percent  to  1 1  per- 
cent with  9  percent  in  1979,  with  the  rlae  In 
oil  prices  continuing  as  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant contributing  factors.  Against  the  back- 
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for  the  American  dollar 
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precailous  and  marginal. 
The  Financial  Handicaps:  When  the  likely 
economic  and  inl  latlon  path  for  1980  is  trans- 
lated into  final  cial  terms,  our  difflctilties 
come  into  even  i  learer  focus.  Let  us  look  at 
the  financial  Im]  Ucatlons  of  nearly  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  in  i  lominal  gross  national  prod- 


uct (the  Administration  projects  8.3  per- 
cent) ,  during  a  period  of  no  real  growth  this 
year.  This  10  percent  Increase  in  nominal 
GNP  (consisting  entirely  of  Inflation)  is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  business  recessions  of  the 
past.  In  which  nominal  GNP  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  5.5  percent  in  1973-75,  by  4.9 
percent  In  1969-70,  and  by  only  0.1  percent 
in  1960-61.  In  the  1957-58  business  contrac- 
tion, nominal  GNP  actually  fell  by  2.8  per- 
cent. The  broad  economic  and  inflation  back- 
drop this  year  has  at  least  flve  foreboding 
implications  for  the  future. 

First,  the  total  credit  demands  to  be  fi- 
nanced this  year  will  be  extraordinarily  high. 
They  will  be  only  slightly  below  the  record 
(415  billion  net  financed  in  1979.  In  particu- 
lar, the  private  credit  demands  of  business 
and  households  will  not  decline  by  anything 
like  the  proportions  of  earlier  periods  of  eco- 
nomic slowdowns.  For  example,  the  increase 
in  these  demands  in  1975  was  57  percent  of 
the  1974  Increase.  This  year,  the  increase  over 
last  year  will  slip  at  best  by  only  15  percent. 

Second,  the  balance  sheets  of  key  demand- 
ers  of  credit  will  continue  to  deteriorate. 
They  can  only  marginally  begin,  if  at  all,  to 
recoup  llqiiidity.  This  is  because  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  and  their  attendant 
credit  needs  will  be  too  large  and  therefore 
prevent  the  funding  of  liabilities.  House- 
holds, strained  by  the  high  inflation,  will  not 
be  able  to  curtail  sharply  their  new  habit  of 
borrowing  more  and  saving  less.  Business 
corporations  are  likely  to  be  confronted  by 
external  financing  needs  of  $112  billion,  only 
slightly  below  the  record  $124  billion  fi- 
nanced in  1979.  When  business  corporations 
rebuilt  liquidity  in  1975,  their  external  fi- 
nancing dropped  from  $85  billion  in  1974 
to  $40  billion  in  1975.  The  falloff  permitted 
corporations  to  concentrate  their  financing 
in  the  long-term  sector  and  to  pay  off  short- 
term  debt.  There  are  no  such  prospects  for 
1980. 

Third,  the  mirror  Image  of  this  continued 
problem  of  large  credit  demands  and  liquidity 
problems  will  be  reflected  in  the  pressures 
on  our  major  financial  institutions.  They, 
too,  pressed  by  continued  demands  for  funds, 
will  not  be  able  to  reestablish  liquidity 
significantly.  Savings  deposit  institutions 
confronted  with  the  task  of  meeting  mort- 
gage commitments,  will  struggle  for  most  of 
the  year  to  gain  some  new  savings  in  their 
competitive  battle  with  money  market 
mutual  funds.  Life  insurance  companies  will 
again  be  faced  with  demands  for  policy  loans. 
Nor  will  commercial  banks  have  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  build  up  liquidity  in  view  of  the 
large  borrowing  by  business  and  foreigners 
this  year. 

Fourth,  a  shadow  is  falling  over  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  long-term  bond 
market  for  non-governmental  finance  this 
year.  This  sector  Is  not  growing;  it  may  act- 
ually be  diminishing.  The  U.S.  Treasury  Is 
now  Issuing  about  $14  billion  of  bonds  a 
year  net  Into  the  long  market.  Five  years 
ago.  this  Issuance  totaled  only  $3.3  billion; 
and  ten  years  ago.  it  was  restricted  by  the 
\\\  percent  interest  rate  flinancing  celling 
on  long  bonds.  In  the  meantime  policy  loans 
and  mortgage  commitments  are  reducing 
the  availability  of  long  funds  at  contractual 
savings  institutions.  Key  institutional  in- 
vestors are  also  changing  their  perception 
about  the  appropriate  portfolio  mix.  With 
the  persistence  of  a  high  rate  of  inflation, 
they  are  reducing  the  proportional  commit- 
ment to  long  bonds  and  increasing  the  al- 
location for  equities. 

This  means  that  a  massive  effort  to  fund 
liabilities  and  to  revamp  business  liquidity 
significantly  can  only  be-  accomplished  if 
household  investors  will  again  Invest  direct- 
ly in  corporate  or  mortgage-related  securi- 
ties. Households  were  large  direct  buyers  of 
corporate   bonds   In   1970,    1974   and   1975— 


previous  periods  of  cyclically  high  Interest 
rates.  In  those  years,  however,  individuals 
surely  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vest in  money  market  certificates,  and  money 
market  mutual  funds  were  not  yet  flourish- 
ing. Thus,  attracting  Individual  investors 
as  buyers  of  long  bonds  now  will  be  difficult, 
in  light  of  the  inflationary  spiral.  Investment 
alternatives  in  the  money  market,  and  the 
Inducements  offered  by  the  bubbling  equity 
and  commodity  markets. 

The  minimum  requirement  would  be  » 
sharply  positively  sloped  yield  curve.  Of  the 
different  variations  that  can  bring  this  about, 
the  most  likely  is  a  continued  gapping  up 
in  long  yields.  A  drastic  decline  in  short  rates 
is  clearly  less  likely  if  we  consider  the  in- 
flation problem  and  the  threats  to  the  dollar. 
But  if  long  yields  continue  to  rise  (as  I 
believe  they  will)  a  further  loss  of  liquidity 
is  likely  because  some  long-term  issuers  wUI 
hesitate  or  will  be  unable  to  finance  long  at 
the  higher  rates.  Others  will  be  denied  funds 
in  the  long  markets  as  the  preference  for  high 
quality  intensifies.  Our  commercial  banks 
may  at  first  welcome  these  newfound  captive 
borrowers.  When  banks  realize,  however,  that 
another  soiuce  of  liquidity  is  shrinking,  this 
welcome  mat  may  not  be  out  for  long. 

Fifth,  the  partial  shutting  down  or  re- 
structuring of  the  American  bond  market 
will  hinder  and  contribute  to  the  problem 
of  financing  the  cash  needs  of  the  LDCa.  This 
Is  not  because  the  U.S.  bond  market  finances 
these  countries  directly.  The  linkage  Is 
through  the  American  commercial  banks 
which  are  so  important  in  International 
finance.  As  noted  earlier,  the  shrinkage  of 
the  bond  market  will  enlarge  the  loan  de- 
mand on  banks  from  domestic  borrowers  and 
decrease  the  ability  and  willingness  of  banks 
to  lend  abroad. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  develop- 
ments in  1980  is  that  the  financial  pre-con- 
ditioning that  will  allow  us  to  launch  a 
meaningful  economic  recovery  in  1981  is  not 
being  put  in  place.  With  high  inflation  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  real  economic  growth, 
the  private  sector  will  begin  the  next  business 
recovery  under  massive  handicaps;  huge  short 
term  debts  for  business,  a  htghy  strained  bor- 
rowing situation  for  the  constuner,  and 
financial  institutions  whose  main  source  of 
liquidity  depends  on  vast  new  debt  creation. 

All  previous  economic  recoveries  were 
launched  only  afer  new  liquidity  and  an  im- 
proved balance  sheet  for  major  participants 
were  put  into  place.  The  last  time  around.  In 
1974  and  1976.  the  financial  position  of  the 
consumer  was  unimpaired  because  consumer 
spending  slowed  early  and  savings  as  a  per- 
cent of  income  rose  when  infiation  heated 
up.  This  created  a  strong  consumer  spending 
recovery  at  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent 
business  expansion.  Business  corporations, 
however,  having  seriously  impaired  their  fi- 
nancial position,  were  immobilized  then.  The 
consequence  was  an  unprecedented  absence 
of  a  recovery  in  real  capital  outlays  during 
1975.  the  first  year  of  the  current  expansion. 

A  National  Policy  of  Muddling  Along:  My 
dismay  is  that  our  Government's  policies 
fully  support  this  foreboding  outlook.  There 
is  nothing  in  income,  fiscal,  or  monetary 
policies  to  suggest  a  way  out.  To  admit  that 
a  high  rate  of  infiation  is  likely  over  the  next 
two  years,  as  the  Administration  has  done 
In  Its  official  reports.  Is  laudable  for  verac- 
ity— but  veracity  alone  cannot  cure  inflation. 
The  lifting  of  the  admissible  wage  settle- 
ments under  the  new  guidelines  Into  the  7i^ 
percent  to  9'/^  percent  range  Is  mainly  an 
admission  of  the  actual  trend  this  year.  The 
restrictive  force  of  these  guidelines  is  mar- 
ginal, indeed. 

Nor  is  fiscal  policy  serving  notice  on  in- 
flation. One  need  not  look  far  to  sense  the 
compromises  with  Inflation.  Overall,  our 
Government  stresses  the  unified  budget  ap- 
proach in  explaining  fiscal  policy,  but  this 
budget  concept,  which  shows  deficits  of  $40 
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billion  for  1980  and  $16  billion  for  1981,  un- 
derstates the  actual  deficits.  This  is  because 
Inderal  entitles  that  are  classified  "off- 
budget."  but  are  still  directly  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  are  excluded  from  this 
budget  concept.  When  they  are  included,  the 
deficit  is  officially  estimated  at  $67  billion 
Instead  of  $40  billion  for  1980.  and  at  $34 
billion  Instead  of  $16  billion  for  fiscal  1981. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  1980, 
a  period  In  which  inflation  will  be  unaccept- 
ably  high,  total  Federal  outlays  will  Increase 
by  16  percent,  a  rate  of  Increase  surpassed 
only  once  (in  1967)  In  the  past  25  years. 

For  fiscal  19'81,  a  series  of  tenuous  assump- 
tions underlie  the  official  projections.  These 
Include  a  solid  economic  bounce  back  limit- 
ing income  security  payments;  holding  the 
line  on  foreign  economic,  military  and  finan- 
cial assistance  despite  the  new  cold  war;  a 
willingness  by  Congress  not  to  repeal  the  leg- 
islated $11  billion  Increase  in  Social  Security 
payments  beginning  calendar  1981;  and  curb- 
ing the  Increase  in  defense  expenditures  to 
12  percent  in  nominal  dollars.  No  tax  reduc- 
tion is  officially  proposed,  but  there  is  still 
a  distinct  possibility  that  some  tax  cut  will 
be  legislated  before  the  November  polling 
day.  Thus,  a  budget  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  estimated  officially  at  $34  billion,  may 
actually  turn  out  to  be  twice  as  large. 

This  leaves  much  of  the  task  of  fighting 
inflation  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Our  mone- 
tary authorities,  however,  are  reluctant  glad- 
iators. At  first  blush,  it  seemed  that  the  coun- 
terattack launched  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
last  October  6th  was  the  start  of  a  new  offen- 
sive. The  initial  onslaught  by  the  Fed  raised 
interest  rates  sharply  and  briefiy  created  suf- 
ficient uncertainty  to  slow  the  growth  of 
credit — but  only  temporarily.  When  the  at- 
tack on  the  dollar  eased,  the  Fed  relaxed 
again.  The  discount  rate,  which  was  to  be- 
come more  flexible  according  to  the  Fed  an- 
nouncement, has  been  raised  only  once  in 
four  months  and  Is  still  well  below  major 
money  market  rates.  Excesses  in  the  com- 
modity markets,  which  the  tougher  Fed 
stance  was  supposed  to  curb,  have  been  far 
greater  in  the  past  two  months  than  in  those 
weeks  that  led  up  to  October  6tb.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Fed  will  come  out  fighting 
when  there  is  an  attack  on  our  currency  but 
otherwise  will  tend  to  move  hesitantly. 

If  the  Fed  hides  once  more  behind  its 
money  supply  targets,  inflation  has  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  time  being.  Achieving  the  of- 
flclal  target  for  the  growth  of  money  and 
making  a  meaningful  contribution  toward 
rolling  back  Inflation  are  not  the  same  thing. 
The  deflnltlon  of  money  is  not  clearcut  in  a 
world  in  which  credit  serves  as  money  sub- 
stitutes. Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Fed  an- 
nounced a  new  series  of  money  supply  defi- 
nitions. Perhaps  many  of  these  new  money 
concepts  will  become  obsolete  because  of  fi- 
nancial technology  and  further  substltut- 
ablUty  of  money  and  credit,  which  will  be 
recognized  by  the  central  bank  as  in  the  past 
only  with  a  lag. 

Even  if  we  look  at  whet  actually  is  accom- 
plished by  hitting  the  official  target  for  mon- 
ey growth,  the  record  is  hardly  encouraging. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  results 
for  the  past  four  years.  In  two  of  the  four 
years,  the  growth  of  MI  stayed  within  the 
targeted  range,  while  in  two  other  years  the 
targets  were  exceeded  by  1.7  and  0.7  percent- 
age points.  M2  also  stayed  within  the  offi- 
cially targeted  bands  In  two  years  and  grew 
slightly  more  in  two  others.  From  a  technical 
viewpoint,  this  was  a  fair  performance,  par- 
ticularly since  excessive  growth  in  both  Ms 
did  not  occur  in  the  same  year.  Nevertheless, 
spiralling  inflation  persisted. 
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Now  let  us  examine  the  Implications  for  In- 
flation of  the  Fed's  money  supply  targets  for 
1980.  They  are  increases  of  4>/2  percent  for  Ml 
and  71/2  percent  for  M2.  I  am  using  the  tar- 
gets for  the  old  Ms  Instead  of  the  new  ones 
because  the  targets  for  the  new  Ms  were 
not  available  when  I  was  preparing  this 
address.  I  doubt  that  the  conclusion  would 
differ  very  much  had  the  new  targets  been 
available.  If  one  follows  the  theoretical  route 
to  find  the  growth  In  nominal  gross  national 
product  that  the  Fed  is  willing  to  finance 
through  these  monetary  inputs  this  year, 
the  answer  is  a  GNP  Increase  of  between  10 
percent  and  11  percent.  Assuming  no  real 
growth,  this  means  an  Inflation  rate  of  10 
percent  is  acceptable  to  the  Fed  this  year.  To 
arrive  at  this  answer,  one  need  only  add  to 
the  growth  in  the  stock  of  money,  the  likely 
increase  In  velocity  for  which  I  have  made 
a  conservative  assumption.  Thus  a  4V^  per- 
cent growth  in  the  Ml  level  together  with 
an  Increase  in  velocity  of  6.5  percent  totals 
to  a  nominal  GNP  of  10  percent;  7>^  percent 
growth  in  the  stock  of  M2  plus  2.7  percent 
Increase  In  velocity  equals  nominal  GNP  of 
around  10  percent. 

A  National  Economic  Emergency:  While  a 
national  policy  of  muddling  along  Is  no  solu- 
tion to  our  dilemma,  let  us  also  recognize 
that  the  path  back  to  stability  is  fraught 
■with  pain  and  unquantlfiable  risks.  We 
now  have  built  Into  our  system  structures 
that  accommodate  Inflation.  These  range 
from  cost  of  living  adjustment  clauses,  to 
automatic  price  increases  in  response  to 
wage  demand,  and  to  financial  Instruments 
adjustable  to  infiation.  Even  at  the  current 
high  rates  of  Infiation.  how  deep  is  the 
suffering?  Most  Americans  are  still  coping 
reasonably  well,  although  at  a  price,  to  be 
sure.  Most  employers  must  provide  some  form 
of  COLA,  even  without  a  contractual  agree- 
ment, if  they  wish  to  retain  skilled  help. 
Successful  young  entrants  into  the  labor 
force  try  to  use  financial  leverage  very  early 
In  their  careers  by  buying  homes.  Others, 
who  have  built  up  sizable  equities  in  homes 
bought  years  ago,  have  acquired  precious 
metals,  or  have  benefited  from  the  spectacu- 
lar price  rise  In  the  non-lnstltutlonal  equity 
market. 

Of  more  fundamental  importance  In  as- 
sessing how  to  deal  with  our  inflation  are 
the  problems  associated  with  the  extraor- 
dinary overhang  of  debt,  which  has  bal- 
looned within  the  last  decade.  In  1960, 
credit  market  debt  totaled  $750  billion.  It 
rose  to  $1.6  trillion  in  1970  and  to  an  esti- 
mated $4.2  trillion  last  year.  A  high  pro- 
portion of  this  debt  has  not  flnanced  real 
growth  but  inflation — and.  thherefore.  in- 
efficiencies. As  a  consequence,  the  group  to- 
day with  a  vested  interest  in  perpetuating 
Inflation  is  larger  than  In  the  past.  More- 
over, It  must  be  an  Inescapable  conclusion 
that  in  the  aggregate  the  quality  of  debt 
has  deteriorated.  Credit  terms  have  been 
liberalized  and  the  creditor  to  debtor  rela- 
tionships have  been  modifled.  For  example, 
a  goodly  portion  of  outstanding  conunerclal 


paper  and  short-term  bank  loans  today  la 
financing  permanent  business  needs.  They 
are  legally  classified  short  term  but.  opera- 
tionally, it  Just  Isn't  so.  Thus,  deflating  as 
well  as  inflating  the  credit  balloon,  consid- 
ering the  fragility  of  the  credit  system,  is 
risky. 

Muddling  along  is,  of  course,  my  terminol- 
ogy for  the  present  national  policy  approach 
Others  would  be  more  charitable.  They 
would  say  that  we  are  pursuing  policies  of 
gradual  disengagement  from  Inflation  or  of 
monetary  steadfastness.  These  more  dignified 
definitions  are  not  new.  The  fact  is  that  the 
widening  gap  between  the  promises  and  ac- 
complishments of  policies  of  gradualism 
have  induced  many  Americans  to  incorpo- 
rate expectations  of  rising  Inflation  Into 
their  decisions  and.  in  so  doing,  the  money 
illusion  has  been  exposed.  To  believe  that 
a  small  recession  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  us  out  of  our  dilemma  is  contrary  to 
all  the  powerful  infiation  forces  in  place  to- 
day. A  deeper  recession,  to  be  sure.  Is  an 
alternative  but.  if  it  does  come,  it  is  likely 
to  be  triggered  by  either  an  external  chal- 
lenge or  from  some  unforeseen  domestic 
malfunctioning. 

America's  economic  and  financial  dilemma 
is  with  us  now.  We  are  lurching  towards  a 
national  economic  emergency.  We  must  be- 
gin to  resolve  this  dilemma  if  we  want  to 
avoid  an  increasingly  harmful  fallout  lead- 
ing to  castastrophe.  Let  me  be  candid.  There 
is  no  easy  and  painless  way  out  of  this  dl- 
lenuna.  At  best.  I  can  only  offer  some  bare- 
bone  suggestions.  Whether  they  will  work  or 
be  effectively  Implemented  will  depend  on 
the  shedding  of  complacency  toward  infla- 
tion by  us  as  individual  citizens  and  by  our 
Government.  The  real  question  is  "Do  we 
have  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  face  down 
Inflation?"  My  seven  points  are: 

First,  the  Government  should  declare  a 
national  emergency  to  deal  with  inflation 
and  energy.  The  declaration  should  spell  out 
our  dilemma,  a  series  of  emergency  measures 
to  limit  the  drift  toward  economic  disarray, 
and  a  set  of  fundamental  measures  that  will 
keep  us  on  a  stable  track  In  the  longer  run. 

Second,  one  of  the  emergency  measures 
should  Include  an  immediate  sharp  slowing 
in  the  growth  of  non-defense  expenditures. 
Currently,  non-defense  expenditures  are  of- 
ficially projected  to  Increase  by  $62  billion 
or  16  percent  In  this  fiscal  year,  and  by  $38 
billion  or  8.4  percent  in  the  next.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  expenditures  grow  by 
about  6-7  percent  annually  for  the  time  be- 
ing. This  would  require  the  repeal  of  some 
prior  legislation  and  a  reduction  in  current 
entitlements  programs. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  buttress 
Its  present  monetary  targets  by  limiting  the 
creation  of  domestic  credit.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  would  be  appropriate  to  cut  the 
growth  of  bank  credit  and  to  impose  capital- 
to-asset  or  liability  ratios  for  all  major  fi- 
nancial Institutions. 

Fourth,  tighter  and  more  definitive  stand- 
ards should  be  set  for  private  short-term 
open  market  financing.  We  should  also  con- 
trol and  limit  more  closely  the  issuance  of 
debt  by  the  various  Federal  credit  agencies. 

Fifth,  If  the  U.S.  Is  to  step  up  its  global 
military  commitment,  it  is  time  to  alleviate 
the  role  of  the  dollar  in  international 
finance;  otherwise,  we  are  heading  for  a  par- 
ticularly nasty  and  acute  monetary  prob- 
lem. We  must  press  this  point  home  with  our 
allies  in  the  industrial  world.  We  should 
clearly  define  each  other's  roles  In  light  of  the 
new  U.S.  military  requirements,  the  huge 
deficits  of  the  developing  nations,  and  the 
huge  foreign  dollar  holdings.  The  burden  Is 
too  great  on  the  U.S.  dollar.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  act  In  concert  to  ease  It.  but  If  this  Is 
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Commission  certain  administrative  sup- 
port services  without  altering  the  adju- 
dicatory independence  of  the  Commis- 
sion; to  change  the  terms  of  office  and 
method  of  appointment  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission;  and  for  other  pxu-- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  nimibered  1  through  66  and  68 
through  94  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2797)  to 
make  technical  corrections  related  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978,  and  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  67  to  the  bill. 

At  3:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6081.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance 
in  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic  proc- 
esses of  development  In  Central  America. 


HOUSE  BILL  ORDERED  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  biU  was  read  by  title  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  6081.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance 
in  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic  proc- 
esses of  development  in  Central  America. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  comunications  were  laid 
before  the  Senate,  together  with  accom- 
panying papers,  reports,  and  docimients, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3092.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  rangeland  renewable  re- 
sources planning:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3093.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  national  security  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

BC-3004.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Slow  Productivity  Grovrth  in  the  U.S.  Foot- 
wear Industry — Can  the  Federal  Goivemment 
Help?"  February  25,  1980:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3095.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  employees  of  the  Kock  Is- 
land Railroad,  and  for  the  financing  of  the 
costs  of  such  protection;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3096.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man. National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its  annual  re- 
port for  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3097.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "A  Report  on  the  Rel- 
evance of  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynam- 
ics to  Energy  Conservation  Programs,"  Jan- 
uary 1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3098.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  Sections  4  and 
10  of  the  National  Ocean  Pollution  Research 
and  Development  and  Monitoring  Planning 
Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Envlroimient  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3099.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  general  de- 
sign memorandum  containing  a  final  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  on  Strube 
Lake  and  Cougar  Additional  Unit,  Oregon, 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3100.  A  communication  frcan  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  develop- 
ment and  security  sissistance  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3101.  A  commvmlcation  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  regarding 
activities  on  the  Sahel  Development  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC^3102.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  its  quarterly  report 
on  full-time  permanent  employees  hired  or 
promoted  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC;-3103.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relating  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3104.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng  out 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  pxirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3105.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism (NIAAA)  for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as 
indicated : 

POM-572.  A  resolution  adc^ted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"RESoLunoi* 

"Whereas,  in  the  long  history  of  this  na- 
tion, it  has  never  been  necessary  to  impose 
a  military  draft  upon  female  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  in  past  conflicts  of  this  nation, 
we  have  had  many  brave  and  loyal  women 
volunteer  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  this 
nation  and  fulfill  all  the  military  needs  of 
this  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  if  this  nation  ever  again  en- 
dures the  scourge  of  war,  this  House  is  con- 
fident that  women  will  once  again  volunteer 
for  services  in  the  armed  forces:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  International 
situation,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
there  is  no  need  to  register  or  draft  women. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  2nd  session 
of  the  37th  Oklahoma  Legislature: 
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"SEcnoM  1.  The  Hotise  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  hereby  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  TTnited  States,  and 
strongly  urges  that  no  law  be  enacted  re- 
quiring the  registration  or  drafting  of 
women,  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States  Sena.te,  and 
the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-673.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
LegUIature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Utah  State  Legislatuke  Resolution 

"Whereas,  equality  of  constitutional  right 
and  power  is  the  condition  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  old  and  new; 

"Whereas,  every  new  State  admitted  Into 
the  Union  is  entitled  to  exercise  aU  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  belong  to  the 
original  States  of  the  Union; 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  each  State  are 
entitled  to  all  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States; 

"Whereas,  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union  under  article  IV, 
section  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  designed  to  Impair  the  equal 
power,  dignity,  and  authority  of  the  States; 

"Whereas,  as  a  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  Congress  has,  on  occasion,  im- 
posed burdens  upon  new  States  that  are 
not  shared  by  the  States  equally; 

"Whereas,  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
States  formed  from  the  territories  thereof, 
owned  all  public  lands  within  their  borders; 

"Whereas,  title  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  public  lands  within  the  borders  of  the 
thirteen  States,  and  States  formed  from  the 
territories  thereof,  rest  only  on  deeds  of 
cession  voluntarily  consented  to  by  the  legis- 
latures of  these  States; 

"Whereas,  as  a  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  Congress  retained  in  the  Federal 
Government  ownership  over  substantial 
amounts  of  territory  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  States  west  of  the  one-hundredth 
meridian,  this  occurring  despite  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  which  specified  that  the 
lands  which  eventually  became  all  or  part  of 
seven  Western  States  of  the  union  were  to 
be  formed  into  "free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent" States; 

"Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  such  con- 
ditions of  admission  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  states  would  have  extended  over  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  these  States  to  the 
same  extent  as  over  similar  property  held  by 
private  owners; 

"Whereas,  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
liberations that  resulted  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Founding  Fathers,  such  as  James  Madison, 
recognized  that  the  Western  States  neither 
would  nor  ought  to  submit  to  a  Union  which 
degraded  them  from  an  equal  rank  with  the 
other  States; 

"Whereas,  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  government  to  exercise 
dominion  over  public  lands  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  create  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  administer  places,  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  State  legislatures,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings,  and 
in  the  absence  of  some  express  or  implied 
legislative  authority  to  perform  some  further 
function.  Congress  is  limited  by,  and  the 
rights  of  the  States  are  protected  by.  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 


"Whereas,  the  enabling  Acts  admitting  the 
Western  States  into  the  Union  expressly 
recognize  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
some  day  choose  to  extinguish  title  to  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  It  within  the  borders  of 
these  States; 

"Whereas,  article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  provides  Congress  with 
the  power  to  "dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,"  and  this  provision  has  been 
Interpreted  to  invest  In  Congress  plenary 
authority  to  dispose  of  lands  held  in  Federal 
ownership,  through  sale,  grant,  or  any  other 
means  of  disposition; 

"Whereas,  there  is  precedent  for  large 
transfers  of  federally  owned  public  lands 
designed  to  place  new  States  on  par  with 
the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  States  of  the  Union  and  their 
citizens  are  at  least  as  well  equipped  as  the 
central  government  to  make  the  often  dif- 
ficult policy  decisions  that  are  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  use  to  which  lands  within 
their  States  shall  be  put. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Budget  Session  of  the  43rd  Legislature  that 
the  bill  S.  1680,  heretofore  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  provides 
for  the  cession  and  conveyance  to  the  States 
of  federally  owned  unreserved,  unappropri- 
ated lands,  and  the  establishment  of  policy, 
methods,  procedures,  schedules,  and  cilteria 
for  such  transfers.  Is  hereby  endorsed,  and 
passage  into  law  of  S.  1680  is  hereby  urged. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  state  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  States  of  HawaU,  Wash- 
ington, Montana,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  CaU- 
fomia,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, and  Alaska,  which  states  are  affected 
by  the  bill  S.  1680,  are  hereby  urged  likewise 
to  endorse  S.  1680  and  luge  its  passage  into 
law. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  member  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
frt«n  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  cc^les  of  this  resolution  to 
each  member  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
States  of  Hawaii,  Washington,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  California,  Arizona,  Wyom- 
ing, Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Alaska." 

POM-574.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"A  RasoLunoN 

"Whereas,  the  rights  of  United  States  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  all  international  laws  with 
regard  to  diplomatic  relations,  have  been 
blatantly  violated  by  the  Iranian  seizure  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran  and  the 
subsequent  holding  of  hostages;  and 

"Whereas,  hostile  attacks  upon  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Pakistan  and  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world  have  become  a  popu- 
lar means  for  militants  to  express  internal 
discontent;  and 

"Whereas,  the  appearance  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Cuba  represents  an  immediate  threat  to 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  there  exists  a  growing  concern 
over  the  rumors  of  Americans  being  held 
against  their  will  in  Cuba;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union's  invaslcm  of 
Afghanistan  could  serve  as  the  catalyst 
to  Ignite  an  already  imstable  area  of  the 
world; 

"Now,  therefore. 


"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative* of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  That  this  honorable  body  ex- 
tends to  President  Carter  its  support  during 
this  difficult  world-wide  battle  against  dic- 
tatorial aggression. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
supports  President  Carter  in  any  action  be 
may  deem  necessary  to  protect  American  in- 
terests, whether  the  action  involves  Insti- 
tuting economic  sanctions  against  Iran;  a 
naval  blockage  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  urging 
U.S.  athletes  to  boycott  the  summer  Olyn^lcs 
in  Moscow;  instituting  an  embargo  on  grain, 
as  well  as.  various  Industrial  and  technologi- 
cal products  to  the  Soviet  Union;  or  supply- 
ing economic  and  military  support  to  Paki- 
stan. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives." 

FOM-675.  A  petition  from  a  private  citi- 
zen, relating  to  national  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COlitMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  Mr.  Chiles),  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Developments  in 
Aging:  1979"  (Rept.  No.  96-613). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirement  of  Senate 
Resolution  65,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  March  7.  1979,  that  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  submit  its  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 29,  1980,  I  submit,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Chiles  for  the  Recoro,  Developments  In 
Aging:  1979. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  res(du- 
tlons  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  wict.mr  : 

S.  23S6.  A  blU  to  help  stabilize  farm  prices 
whenever  a  suspension  of  commercial  ex- 
port sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
reasons  of  national  security  or  foreign  policy 
adversely  affects  the  prices  which  producers 
receive  for  the  commodities  Involved,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  (On 
February  27, 1980) 

By  Mr.    METZESfBAUM    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  )  : 

S.  2357.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  amount  in 
controversy  requirement  for  Federal  question 
Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Randolph)   (by  request) : 

S.  2358.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  WKiC'KKK: 
S.  3359.  A  biU  to  provide  for  fair  commer- 
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repor  ;lng: 

Housln  ; 

HE  M.S 

Mr 


bUl 


Stam  > 


to  the  Committee  on 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

(for  himself,  Mr.  H*ta- 
McClobx,  Mr.  AsMsnoNG, 
Satch)  : 

to  reduce  overlap  between 
and    School    Lunch    Pro- 
:ommlttee   on   Agriculture, 
Fi  res try. 
PRSSSLER: 

bill   to  amend  title  38.  United 

to   provide   for   a  program   of 

developm<  nt,  advancement,  and  traln- 

outr  lach  and  supportive  services 

veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 

Coi  imlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H^NZ   (for  himself  and  Mr. 


dal  credit 
Banking, 

By  Mr 

KAWA, 

and  Mr 
S.  3360.  A 
the    FoDd 
grams;    to   the 
Nutrition,  and 
By  til. 
S.  3361.  A 
States  Code, 
career 
Ing  and  for 
for  Vietnam  era 
poses:  to  the 
By  Mr 


SCHWXtl  XB) 


Pot  atown  : 


Envlrc  ament  i 


Gei  irgla 


E]  lergy  i 
DCMENIC 


S.  2362.  A  bill 
tlon  of  a  project 
purposes  for 
klU  River  basin 
mlttee  on 

By  Mr 
ScHum 
S.  3363.  A  blU 
ment  of  the 
torlc  Site,  and 
Committee  on 
By  Mr. 
S.  3364.  A  bU 
National  Reseai 
Mexico,  and  for 
mlttee  on  Energ  r 
By  Mr 
S.  2365.  A  bill 
tlon    of 

Mississippi  Rive 
the  Committee 
Works. 

By  Mr 
Mr 
S.  2366.  A  bill 
census  popula 
United  States  1 
tortious  In  the 
of  Representatl^s, 
ment  and 
allocation  of 
programs;    to 
mental  Affairs 
By  Mr. 
S.  3367.  A  bill 
enue  Code  of 
ment  of  gain  or 
elgn  Investment 
mlttee  on 

By  BIr 
S.  2368.  A 
of   the   Interloi 
study  of  a  Sols  r 
gatlon  In  Arlzo:  la 
mlttee  on  Ener^ 
By  Mr 

■BT  C 


to  provide  for  the  construe - 
for  flood  control  and  other 
and  vicinity,  Schuyl- 
Pennsylvanla;  to  the  Com- 
and  Public  Works. 
D^MENId    (for  himself,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
to  authorize  the  establlsh- 
O'Keeffe  National  Bls- 
for  other  purposes;    to  the 
and  Natural  Resources. 
CI: 
to  establish  the  Langmulr 
1  Area  In  the  State  of  New 
jther  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
and  Natural  Resoxrrces. 


tl  )n 


iPlnac  ce 
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ScHwe  Kz>) : 


S.  2369.  A  bin 
of  certain  lock 
Pennsylvania,  a  ad 
Committee    on 
Works. 


STATEMENIB 
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By  Mr. 

S.  2356.  A 
prices  wheneirer 
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curity  or  fordgn 
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SAPSER: 

to  authorize  the  construc- 

navlgaiion    Improvements    In    the 

at  Memphis,  Tennessee;  to 

jn  Environment  and  Public 

HI  DDLESTON  (for  himself  and 
.  Hei|iz)  : 

to  require  adjiistments  In 

figures  for  aliens  In  the 

I  legally  so  as  to  prevent  dls- 

r  ^apportionment  of  the  House 

the  legislative  apportlon- 

dlstrfctlng  of  the  States,  and  the 

fu  ids  under  Federal  assistance 

1  he    Committee    on    Govem- 

BQREN: 

to  amend  the  Internal  Bev- 

with  respect  to  the  treat- 

the  sale  or  exchange  of  for- 

company  stock:  to  the  Com- 


U54 


r*CONCINI: 

to  authorize  the  Secretary 

to   engage   In   a   feasibility 

-Hydro  Integration  Investl- 

and  Nevada;  to  the  Com- 

and  Natural  Resources. 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Rob- 
}trd,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 


EEINZ 


to  authorize  construction 
on  the  Monongahela  River, 

for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Environment     and     Public 


ON       INTRODUCED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


HELMS: 

bill  to  help  stabilize  farm 
a  suspension  of  corn- 
sales    of    agricultural 
or  reasons  of  national  se- 
policy  adversely  affects 
producers  receive  for 
involved,  and  for  other 
he  Committee  on  Agricul- 
and  Forestry.  (On  Peb- 


AaBICUI.TUBAI.   TBADE    ST7SPENSION 
MITIGATION   ACT   OF    1980 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Car- 
ter administration's  decision  to  suspend 
shipments  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  precedent- 
shattering   course   of    action,    the   full 
effects  of  which  will  not  be  known  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  believe  that  the 
President's  decision  to  employ  food  as  a 
weapon  against  the  Soviets  has  opened 
the  door  to  future  use  of  our  agricul- 
tural production  system  for  the  mainte- 
nance   of    national    security    and    the 
attainment  of  foreign  policy  objectives. 
While  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
need  to  challenge  those  aggressors  who 
seek   to   force   their   will   and    political 
philosophy  on  others,  I  am  also  sensi- 
tive to  the  sacrifices  that  American  citi- 
zens will  have  to  make  in  order  to  lend 
substance  to  those  challenges.  Particu- 
larly, I  am  concerned  that  the  American 
farmer  may  have  been  singled  out  to 
shoulder   an   unduly   heavy   burden  if 
policymakers  decide  to  rely  On  our  agri- 
cultural largesse  as  a  foreign  policy  tool. 
The  American  farmer  depends  upon  ^ 
agricultural    exports    for    almost    one- 
third  of  his  income.  The  threat  of  re- 
stricted or  suspended  international  sales 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  there- 
fore,   jeopardizes    the   immediate   eco- 
nomic   well-being    of    rural    America. 
Moreover,  the  specter  of  potential  trade 
embargoes     contributes     to     America's 
image  as  an  unreliable  supplier  thereby 
undercutting  the  farmer's  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  stable  future  through  the  develop- 
ment of  longstanding  markets  for  his 
products. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  use 
food  as  part  of  its  arsenal  for  doing 
battle  with  its  enemies,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  mitigate  the  effects  of  such 
economic  warfare  on  the  American 
farmer.  Measures  taken  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  agricultural  trade  embargoes 
must  not  be  subject  to  ad  hoc  decision- 
making. They  are  best  exercised  in  a 
consistent  fashion  according  to  compre- 
hensive rules  that  have  been  laid  down 
in  advance.  Otherwise  the  farmer  will 
be  ill  prepared  to  cope  with  a  future 
of  imcertainty  and  impredictability. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  premised 
on  the  notion  that  certainty  with  re- 
spect to  the  rules  of  the  game  provides 
all  paoties  with  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  adjustments  needed  for  the  most 
efficient  exercise  of  their  responsibili- 
ties. The  certsdn  knowledge  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  specific 
steps  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  its  inter- 
ference in  the  market  will  aUow  the 
farmer  to  make  planting  and  marketing 
decisions  without  having  to  divine  the 
intentions  of  those  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Similarly,  such  certainty  will  en- 
able those  charged  with  making  foreign 
policy  to  confront  international  emer- 
gencies head  on  without  concern  that 
domestic  politics  will  compromise  our 
national  security,  or  that  we  may  end  up 
doing  more  harm  to  our  own  good  selves 
than  to  our  enemies.  Certainty  and 
predictability  are  essential  insofar  as 


agricultural  trade  suspensions  are  con- 
cerned. My  bill  seeks  to  provide  such  cer- 
tainty and  predictability  so  that  neither 
the  farmer  nor  the  Government  official 
will  have  to  operate  at  a  significant  dis- 
advantage in  carrying  out  his  obliga- 
tions to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

My  bill  would:  First,  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  gasohol  feedstock  reserve  and/ 
or  a  food  security  reserve  whenever  the 
President  suspends  the  commercial  ex- 
port sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  a  fashion  which  adversely  af- 
fects the  prices  producers  receive  for 
such  commodities. 

Second,  require  the  Secretary,  if  he 
chooses  to  exercise  the  above  authority, 
to  place  in  the  gasohol  feedstock  and  food 
security  reserves  that  portion  of  the  sus- 
pended commercial  export  sales  of  the 
commodity  that  should  be  removed  from 
the  market  to  maintain  pr(xlucer  prices 
at  preembargo  levels. 

Third,  require  the  Secretary  to  sell 
stocks  from  the  gasohol  feedstock  re- 
serve at  the  fuel  conversion  price — a 
price  that  will  permit  gasoline-alcohol 
mixtures  using  alcohol  prexluced  from  an 
agricultural  commodity  to  be  competitive 
with  the  wholesale  price  of  nonlead  gas- 
oline, adjusted  for  differences  in  cwtane 
rating. 

Fourth,  require  the  Secretary  to  re- 
lease stocks  from  the  food  security  re- 
serve only  for  purposes  of  providing 
emergency  food  assistance  and  urgent 
humanitarian  relief  to  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Fifth,  permit  the  Secretary  to  open  up 
the  existing  price-support  loan  program, 
emergency  loan  program,  and  the 
farmer-held  storage  program  to  ineligi- 
ble producers  whenever  the  President 
suspends  the  commercial  export  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  a  fash- 
ion which  adversely  affects  the  prices 
producers  receive  for  such  commodities. 
Sixth,  allow  the  Secretary  without  re- 
gard to  any  prior  announcement  made 
by  him  to  the  contrary,  to  announce  a 
cropland  set-aside  program  or  paid  land 
diversion  program  for  an  agricultural 
commodity  if  he  deems  such  action  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  as  a  result  of  a  sus- 
pension of  commercial  export  sales  of 
such  commodity. 

Seventh,  mandate  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  CCC  loan  for  farm  storage 
facilities  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

Eighth,  require  the  Secretary  to  study 
the  potential  for  expansion  of  U.S. 
agricultural  export  markets  and  the  use 
of  agricultural  experts  in  obtaining 
needed  natural  resources  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

Ninth,  create  over  a  3-year  period  a 
$6  billion  revolving  fund  for  purposes  of 
financing  commerical  export  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  fi- 
nancing the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for 
handling,  marketing,  processing,  storing, 
or  distributing  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  and  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

None  of  these  proposals,  taken  individ- 
ually, is  a  new  idea.  Each  has  already 
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been  proposed  in  one  form  or  another  by 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Talmadge,  Hud- 
DLESTON,  and  Jepsen  and  others,  whose 
opinions  and  thinlcing  with  respect  to 
agricultural  issues  are  of  inestimable 
value. 

What  is  different  about  my  approach 
is  that  I  combine  these  various  proposals 
Into  one  comprehensive  package  of  legis- 
lation that  would  be  applicable  in  all 
instances  where  a  trade  suspension  of 
agricultural  commodities  was  ordered. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed gasohol  feedstock  and  food  secu- 
rity reserves  would  not  be  permanent  re- 
serves that  would  overhang  the  market. 
The  kind  and  amoimt  of  commodities 
placed  in  such  reserves  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  suitability  of  the  commodi- 
ties for  use  in  alcohol  production  and 
food  assistance  programs  and  by  the 
commodities  required  to  be  isolated  from 
the  market  so  as  to  return  produce  prices 
to  preembargo  levels.  Once  the  acquired 
stocks  had  been  disposed  of  they  could 
not  be  replaced  until  another  trade  sus- 
pension was  imposed.  Clearly,  these  re- 
serves are  designed  to  help  the  farmer, 
not  to  hurt  him. 

Another  positive  feature  of  my  bill  is 
that  it  avoids  involving  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  in  an  imreasonable  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  gasohol  producers.  Ilie  sale  of 
commodities  from  the  gasohol  feedstock 
reserve  at  the  fuel  conversi(»i  price  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  new  alcohol  pro- 
duction facilities  to  be  brought  on  line 
without  fostering  a  long-term  depend- 
ence on  artificially  low-priced  grains. 
The  fuel  conversion  price  would  insure 
that  the  Federal  sul>sidy  provided  to  gas- 
ohol producers  would  be  based  upon  the 
economic  relationships  between  gasohol 
and  gasoline  rather  than  an  arbitrary 
decision  to  maintain  commodity  prices 
at  preembargo  prices.  The  fuel  conver- 
sion price  also  provides  for  an  automatic 
phaseout  of  the  Federal  subsidy.  As  the 
price  of  gasoline  increases,  less  subsidy 
will  be  required  to  make  gasohol  com- 
petitive with  gasoline.  TTie  fuel  conver- 
sion price  system  has  sufficient  flexibility 
to  take  such  economic  realities  into  ac- 
count and  to  translate  them  into  a  rea- 
sonable subsidy  level.  Ilie  able  Senator 
.  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  orig- 
inated the  fuel  price  conversion  concept 
Of  paramoimt  importance  in  any  agri- 
cultural trade  embargo  is  the  farmer's 
short-term  financial  condition.  D^jend- 
ing  upon  the  time  of  year  during  which 
an  embargo  is  announced,  a  farmer  may 
be  faced  with  serious  cash  flow  probl«ns 
that  prevent  him  from  waiting  for  the 
reserves  to  help  prop  up  prices.  The 
farmer  who  has  not  signed  up  for  the 
Federal  crop  programs  does  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  loans  and  other  marketing 
tools  that  such  programs  offer.  It  is 
crucial,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary 
have  the  authority  to  open  the  PedersJ 
crop  programs  to  all  producers,  whether 
they  are  eligible  or  not,  so  that  they  may 
keep  their  heads  above  water  imtil 
the  gasohol  feedstock  and  food  secur- 
ity reserves  isolate  sufficient  quantities 
of  commodities  from  the  market  to 
strengthen  prices.  In  January,  Senator 
jEpsEN  and  I  introduced  a  bill  embodying 
this  concept  as  its  single  feature. 


The  United  States  also  needs  to  be  giv- 
ing much  more  emphasis  to  develcHJing 
new  and  permanent  markets  for  our 
agricultural  exports.  This  need  becomes 
even  more  pressing  to  the  extent  that  we 
jeopardize  current  markets  through  the 
use  of  trade  embargoes.  As  a  result,  I 
have  included  in  my  bill  a  provision  first 
introduced  by  Senator  Taluaoge  which 
calls  for  a  long-term  assessment  of  the 
potential  for  new  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural exports  as  well  as  the  feasibility 
of  using  food  as  a  bargaining  chip  for 
materials  we  need  such  as  oil  and  natiu^ 
gas. 

Studies,  by  themselves,  however,  are 
not  enough.  Further  steps  must  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  our  agrirultural  exports,  so 
that  the  farmer  can  get  his  profit  in  the 
marketplace  rather  than  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  The  Federal  Government 
can  provide  such  incentives  by  creating 
a  revolving  fimd  to  finance  commercial 
export  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  improvements  in  the  agri- 
cultural handling,  tran^xntation  and 
processing  infrastructures  of  foreign 
countries.  Senator  Morgan  and  I  intro- 
duced such  a  proposal  during  the  last 
session  of  C(Higress. 

At  present,  the  administration  an- 
nounces an  annual  limit  for  CCC  finan- 
cial exports.  This  fund  which  has 
fluctuated  from  $300  miUion  to  $2  billion 
over  the  last  5  years  is  then  allocated  on 
a  country-by-country  basis  as  an  aimual 
line  of  credit.  In  most  cases,  decisicms  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions are  dictated  by  budgetary  concerns 
which  have  very  little  relationship  to 
marketplace  realities.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  has  lost  a  number  of  op- 
portunities to  expand  its  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

The  Agricultural  Council  of  America, 
an  (»*ganization  comprised  of  the  major 
agricultural  commodity  groups,  has 
stated  that  U.S.  farm  exports  could  dou- 
ble over  the  next  5  years  if  certain  ad- 
justments are  made  in  Government  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  adjustments  that  they 
recommend  is  to  place  CCC  exptat  fi- 
nancing on  a  revolving  fund  basis,  that 
is.  Congress  would  create  over  a  pctKxI 
of  3-successive  years  a  $6  billion  capital 
fund  from  which  export  credits  would  be 
made  available  free  of  artificial  annual 
lending  constraints  of  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  precisely  what  my  bill  proposes 
to  do.  In  addition,  my  proposal  contains 
a  sunset  provision  that  would  terminate 
the  authority  for  a  revolving  fund  after 
4  years.  In  addition,  it  requires  annual 
reports  to  Congress  detailing  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  credits.  These  provisions 
should  give  Congress  sufficient  oversight 
of  CCC's  operation  of  the  program. 

Given  the  projections  that  farm  in- 
come may  very  well  decrease  by  25  per- 
cent next  year,  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  exerted  on  CcHigress  to  in- 
crease price  supports.  The  need  to  do  so 
might  be  counteracted  somewhat  by  in- 
creased farm  exports.  Therefore,  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  facilitate  our 
commercial  sales  abroad  in  dependable 
markets. 


But  the  most  important  feature  of  my 
bill  is  the  certainty  that  it  provides  to 
all  parties  involved  in  or  affected  by  an 
agricultural  trade  suspension.  The  Hon- 
orable Arthur  A.  Link,  Governor  of  North 
Dakota  and  chairman  of  the  Natkmal 
Governors'  Association  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  stated  in  testimony  b^ore 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that — 

F^irther  legislation  would  be  destrsble  to 
clarify  what  actions  should  be  taken  If  an- 
other sales  suspension,  based  on  national 
security  concerns,  were  to  occur.  We  need 
such  a  statute  so  that  market  disruption, 
which  would  depress  farm  prices,  will  be  kept 
to  an  absolute  mintmum 

I  b^eve  that  my  proposed  measures 
and  procedures,  if  codified  into  law. 
would  provide  the  clarification  and  cer- 
tainty which  Governor  link  advocates. 

My  legislation  is  designed  to  work  with 
market  fundamentals,  that  is,  the  isola- 
tion from  the  market  of  an  amount  of  a 
commodity  equal  to  the  supply  embar- 
goed. I  am  not  proposing  a  bail-out  for 
the  American  farmo*;  our  farmers  do 
not  vrant  such  special  treatment.  What 
I  am  proposing  is  a  mechanism,  governed 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that 
will  mitigate  the  effects  of  Government 
intervention  in  agricultural  export  mar- 
kets. The  American  farmer  deserves  that 
much  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  which 
Government  d^nands  that  he  makes.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  2357.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  amount 
in  controversy  requirement  for  Federal 
questi(Mi  jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

IXDEBAI,     atTESnON    JOBlSOICTIONAt.    AMXND- 
KENTS    ACT    OF    1BT9 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  today  a  bill  which 
would  eliminate  the  $10,000  amount  in 
controversy  requirement  from  28  U.S.C. 
1331,  the  general  Federal  question  juris- 
dictional statute. 

This  bill  will  insure  that  the  Federal 
courts  will  be  open  to  hear  all  Federal 
law  questions  regardless  of  the  financial 
amount  at  issue.  In  so  doing,  it  will  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  94th  Congress 
which,  in  Public  Law  94-574,  repealed  the 
amoimt  in  controversy  requirement  in 
Federal  question  cases  "brought  against 
the  United  States,  any  agency  thereof,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  thereof  in  his 
official  capacity."  It  will  also  bring  sec- 
tion 1331  into  conformity  with  the  spe- 
cialized Federal  court  jurisdictional 
grants  which  do  not  require  an  amoimt 
in  controversy.  These  Include,  among 
others,  admiralty  cases,  commerce  and 
antitrust  cases,  patent,  copyright  and 
unfair  competition  cases,  and  civil  rights 
cases. 

Under  our  American  system  of  federal- 
ism, it  ought  to  be  axiomatic  that  all 
litigants  with  legitimate  claims  under 
Federal  law  should  have  the  option  of 
bringing  their  cases  before  a  Federal 
court.  Unfortunately,  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy requirement  has  kept  important 
Federal  claims  out  of  the  Federal  courts 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  involve 
amounts  less  than  $10,000. 

Prof,  caiarles  Alan  Wright  has  identi- 
fied several  classes  of  cases  which  are 
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in  the  field  believe  that  the 

imif  ications  of  abolishing  the 

in  controversy  would  be 

only  a  relatively  few 

involved.  Both  Professor 

•Joseph  F.  Spaniol.  Jr..  testi- 

behilf  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 

1  rnited  States,  told  a  House 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
text of  the  bill  be  printed 


no  objection,  the  bill  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 

S.  3357 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of    the    United    States    of 

Chngress  assembled.    That   this 

el  ;ed  as  the  "Federal  Question 

Mnendments  Act  of  1979." 
action  1331  of  title  28,  United 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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relating  to  section  1331  In 
for  chapter  85  of  title 
Code,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
In  controversy;  costs.". 


Sac.  3.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  any  civil 
action  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  com- 
mercial credit  reporting;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Banking.   Housing,   and   Urban 
Affairs. 

FAia   COMMERCIAL   REPORTING   PRACTICES  ACT   OF 
1880 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
Fair  Commercial  Reporting  Practices 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation,  which  is 
long  overdue,  is  designed  to  give  to  busi- 
nesses that  are  the  subject  of  commer- 
cial credit  reports  the  same  basic  rights 
that  are  enjoyed  by  consumers  who  are 
the  subject  of  consumer  credit  reports. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  as  early  as  1980, 
recognized  the  need  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  right  to  privacy.  He  noted  that: 

Gossip  is  no  longer  the  resource  of  the  idle 
and  of  the  vicious,  but  has  become  a  trade, 
which  Is  pursued  with  industry  as  well  as  ef- 
frontery .  .  .  Even  gossip  apparently  harm- 
less, when  widely  and  persistently  circulated, 
is  potent  for  evil.  It  both  belittles  and  per- 
verts. 

These  words,  in  a  free  society  such  as 
ours,  ring  as  true  today  as  they  did  in 
1890. 

The  right  to  privacy,  which  has  been 
recognized  as  an  inalienable  right  by 
the  courts  and  buttressed  by  Congress 
through  legislation,  is  not  fra-feited  once 
a  person  goes  into  business.  Unauthor- 
ized intrusions  into  the  financial  affairs 
of  businesses  by  either  government  or 
private  enterprise  are  not  only  morally 
repugnant  but  also  place  businesses — 
particularly  small  businesses — at  a  dis- 
advantage, in  dealing  with  competitors, 
suppliers  and  customers. 

In  1977,  the  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission,  after  devoting  2  years  to  ex- 
amining individual  privacy  rights  and 
recordkeeping  practices  in  many  en- 
vironments, concluded  that  "the  impact 
of  commercial  credit  decisions  on  indi- 
viduals is  particularly  acute  when  the 
business  seeking  credit  is  a  partnership, 
sole  proprietorship,  or  closely  held  corpo- 
ration." The  Commission  recommended 
that  since  commercial  reporting  prac- 
tices have  a  significant  impact  on  busi- 
ness entities  with  which  individuals  are 
associated,  further  investigation  and 
study  in  this  area  should  be  conducted. 
Accordingly,  I  cochaired  2  days  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  to  review  the  impact  of  com- 
mercial reporting  practices  on  small 
business. 

These  hearings  closely  examined  ex- 
isting commercial  reporting  practices, 
the  rights  of  smaU  businesses  which  are 
the  subject  of  commercial  reports,  and 
the  remedies  available  to  businesses  in- 
jured by  erroneous  or  incwnplete  reports. 
In  addition,  these  hearings  examined  the 
Privacy  Commission's  recommendation 
to  enact  legislation  to  insure  the  accu- 
racy of  information  gathered  and  dis- 
seminated by  commercial  reporting  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  recognized  that 
commercial  reporting  agencies  perform 
an  important  function  in  our  economy 
and  assume  a  vital  role  in  assembling  and 


evaluating  commercial  credit  and  other 
information  on  businesses  and  repre- 
sentatives of  businesses.  For  businesses 
of  all  sizes  to  survive  and  prosper,  they 
must  have  access  to  credit.  The  decision 
to  extend  business  credit  frequently 
hinges  on  the  reports  prepared  by  com- 
mercial reporting  agencies.  The  free  and 
competitive  marketplace  is  dependent 
upon  fair  and  accurate  commercial  re- 
porting. Inaccurate  commercial  reports 
directly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  free 
marketplace,  and  unfair  commercial  re- 
porting practices  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  businesses  in  the  continued  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  However,  despite  the  importance 
of  commercial  reports,  there  are  present- 
ly no  safeguards  to  insure  their  accuracy. 

Unlike  an  individual,  the  small  busl- 
nessperson  has  no  statutory  protection 
against  erroneous  credit  reports.  The 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  which  pro- 
vides statutory  protections  and  a  judicial 
remedy  for  the  consumer  who  has  been 
victimized  by  an  inaccurate  credit  re- 
port, does  not  apply  to  businesses. 

Thus,  a  business  that  is  harmed  by  a 
false  credit  report  must  resort  to  a  com- 
mon law  defamation  action  to  recover 
damages  for  injury  it  has  suffered.  How- 
ever, all  but  two  States  have  afforded  the 
commercial  reporting  agency  a  "qualified 
privilege,"  thereby  making  it  necessary 
for  a  plaintiff  to  prove  malice  in  order 
to  recover  damages.  Since  this  privilege 
imposes  a  higher  standard  for  recovery, 
small  businesses  may  in  fact  have  no  real 
judicial  recourse  even  if  seriously 
harmed  by  an  inaccurate  credit  report. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  witnesses 
testified  before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, addressing  themselves  to  the 
problems  confronted  by  small  business- 
persons  whose  businesses  are  the  subject 
of  commercial  reporting  practices  and 
the  actual  and  potential  for  abuse  and 
misuse  of  credit  information. 

Witnesses  included  experts  In  this  area 
such  as  Prof.  David  F.  Linowes,  the  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Privacy  Protection 
Study  Commission,  Congressman  Barry 
M.  Gold  WATER,  Jr.,  and  Commissioner 
Patricia  P.  Bailey  of  the  FTC.  In  addi- 
tion, representatives  of  two  large  trade 
associations  testified,  together  with  five 
small  businesspersons  who  were  injured 
by  erroneous  commercial  reporting  prac- 
tices. Representatives  of  three  commer- 
cial reporting  agencies  also  testified. 

The  trade  association  representatives 
and  businesspersons — the  ones  directly 
affected  by  commercial  reporting  prac- 
tices— all  strongly  recommended  the 
need  for  remedial  legislation  to  correct 
existing  abuses  and  to  insure  the  re- 
porting of  accurate,  current  credit 
information. 

One  of  the  more  serious  complaints 
related  to  the  committee  was  that  some 
commercial  reporting  agencies  provide 
recommendations  over  the  telephone 
to  subscribers  that  they  not  enter  into 
a  credit  transaction  with  a  business 
simply  because  the  business  has  not  co- 
operated with  the  commercial  reporting 
agency  by  providing  financial  iniforma- 
tion.  That  is,  a  credit  transaction  is 
recommended  against  simply  because 
the  reporting  agency  has  not  been  sup- 
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plied  with  complete  financial  informa- 
tion by  a  particular  business  because  the 
business  has  chosen,  as  is  its  right,  not 
to  provide  information  to  the  agency  for 
indiscriminate  dissemination. 

Other  complaints  concerned  the  over- 
all inaccuracies  of  credit  reports;  the 
use  of  outdated  and  obsolete  informa- 
tion; the  delay  and  unresponsiveness  of 
reporting  agencies  in  resolving  com- 
plaints; the  inability  of  businesses  to 
discover  the  sources  of  erroneous  infor- 
mation; and  the  penalizing  of  businesses 
who  refuse  to  cooperate  with  one  com- 
mercial reporting  agency,  through  the 
use  of  a  blank  rating  system,  which  bears 
strong  connotations  of  business  failure 
since  it  is  a  rating  that  the  reporting 
agency  gives  not  only  to  businesses  on 
which  the  reporting  agency  has  been  im- 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  information  but 
also  businesses  that  are  in  bankruptcy 
or  receivership,  businesses  where  there  is 
a  serious  question  of  moral  risk,  busi- 
nesses that  have  incurred  serious  losses, 
businesses  in  critical  financial  condition, 
and  businesses  where  failure  appears 
imminent. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Privacy  Com- 
mission, Prof.  David  Linowes,  pointed  out 
clearly  during  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  that : 

For  small  business,  in  particular,  the  Infor- 
mation is  quite  personal.  As  set  forth  by  the 
Privacy  Commission  throughout  our  report 
covering  personal  privacy,  potential  for  mis- 
use and  abuse  of  personal  Information  does 
exist.  This  is  true  whether  the  report  orig- 
inates with  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  or 
a  commercial  reporting  service.  Yet,  the 
commercial  reporting  service  is  not  subject 
to  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

Professor  Linowes  expressed  grave 
concern  over  the  seemingly  indiscrimi- 
nate disclosure  by  banks  of  credit  infor- 
mation concerning  their  customers.  A 
recent  study  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  under  Linowes'  direction, 
revealed  that  while  all  banks  disclose  in- 
formation about  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers to  credit  grantors,  only  one  in 
four  obtains  authorization  from  its  cus- 
tomer before  disclosing  this  information 
and  over  four  out  of  five  never  tell  their 
customers  that  such  disclosures  have 
^  been  made.  Linowes  referred  to  these  ac- 
"  tivities  as  "secret  practices"  and  con- 
cluded that  they: 

.  Could  be  intimidating  to  any  enterprise, 
and  in  particular  to  a  vulnerable  small 
entrepreneur.  What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is 
the  small  business  organization  apparently 
needs  the  same  Information  privacy  protec- 
tions as  the  Privacy  Commission  recom- 
mended for  the  Individual. 

In  other  testimony.  Gale  Metzger, 
president  of  Statistical  Research,  Inc., 
Westfield,  N.J.,  condemned  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  one  commercial  reporting 
agency  in  particular  for  its  attitude  and 
policy  toward  resolving  reporting  errors. 
He  testified  that  the  "arrogance  and 
platitudes"  contained  in  their  responses 
to  problems  "are  laughable."  As  he  put 
it: 

Information  is  dynamic,  yet  they  were 
never  able  to  respond  to  our  problem  with 
anything  but  a  static,  standard,  prepro- 
grammed series  of  responses.  Certainly,  as  a 
firm  which  trades  In  the  vital  free  flow  of 


credit  Information,  they  ought  to  be  mlgbtUy 
concerned  about  accuracy,  truth  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Metzger  summed  up  his  experience 
with  this  reporting  agency  by  noting  that 
for  a  sopliisticated  data  firm  that  pub- 
lishes and  disseminates  informatiwi 
there  is  no  rational  explanation,  "for 
their  practice  of  publishing  unchecked 
information";  "for  a  company  such  as 
this  (H>erating  vnthout  sufficient  checks 
that  automatically  flag  inconsistent  data 
fed  into  the  system":  for  "their  policy 
of  telling  the  business  world  whatever 
they  learn,  true  or  not". 

Another  witness,  Martin  Zanger,  presi- 
dent of  Bookland,  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
reported  a  similar  experience  with  the 
same  commercial  reporting  agency  and, 
like  all  other  witnesses  who  testified, 
heralded  the  cry  for  remedial  legislation. 
He  noted  that  the  commercial  reporting 
agency's  policy: 

Of  not  checking  or  verUylng  any  trade 
clearances  permits  the  system  to  be  abused. 
In  our  case,  our  competitor  deliberately  put 
through  a  blatantly  false  repcwt  In  a  success- 
ful atteny)t  to  Interfere  with  our  ability  to 
purchase  goods  for  resale.  When  we  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report 
weis  a  lie,  nothing  was  done  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  woxild  certainly  seem  that  we  ought 
to  have  such  legislation  as  would  preclude 
credit  agencies  from  using  tmverlfied  data 
and  would  preclude  business  Arms  from  fur- 
nishing false  data  to  credit  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  given  during 
these  hearings  leaves  no  doubt  that  an 
acceptable  level  of  accuracy  to  protect 
the  interest  of  smaU  businesses  is  not 
insured  imder  present  commercial  re- 
porting practices  and  procedures. 

Abuses  depicted  in  the  testimony  dem- 
onstrates that  legislation  is  needed  to 
insure  that  commercial  reporting  agen- 
cies exercise  their  responsibilities  with 
fairness,  accuracy,  and  a  respect  for  the 
business'  right  to  privacy.  It  is  needed 
to  insure  that  commercial  reporting 
agencies  minimize  the  extent  to  which 
recorded  information  about  a  business  is 
a  source  of  error  or  unfairness  in  any 
credit  decision  made  on  the  basis  of  that 
information. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
will  provide  businesses  with  the  same 
legal  safeguards  currently  enjoyed  by 
consumers  in  credit  transactions.  This 
legLslation  will  create  and  define  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  uses  that  will 
De  made  of  recorded  information  about  a 
business  or  its  representatives.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  require  that  commercial  re- 
porting agencies  adopt  reasonable  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  commercial  re- 
porting practices  by  gathering  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  is  fair  and  equi- 
table to  insure  the  confidentiality,  accu- 
racy, and  proper  utilization  of  such 
information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  legis- 
lation is  a  freestanding  act  and  not  an 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  The  FTC  will  have  no  role  to  play 
in  administering  the  law.  No  new  bu- 
reaucracy will  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  interest  of  small  businesses  are 
properly  protected. 

In  the  event  that  these  legal  safe- 


guards are  violated,  this  legislation 
would  allow  businesses  to  present  their 
grievances  and  enforce  their  legitimate 
rights  in  any  appropriate  U.S.  district 
court  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy. 

The  Fair  Commercial  Reporting 
Practices  Act  would  provide  in  substance 
that: 

First.  When  a  business  is  denied 
credit  because  of  information  in  a  com- 
mercial credit  report,  the  user  of  the 
report  must  notify  the  subject  of  tbe 
report  in  writing  that  credit  has  been 
denied  based  on  the  report,  provide  the 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  commercial  reporting  agency  sup- 
plying the  report  and  notify  the  business 
of  its  right  to  obtain  a  copy  of  and  cor- 
rect the  report. 

Second.  Upon  request  and  proper 
identification,  the  commercial  reporting 
agency  must: 

Clearly  and  accurately  disclose  to  the 
business  all  information  in  its  files  on 
the  business  at  the  time  of  the  request; 

Permit  the  business  to  examine  and 
copy  any  such  information; 

Clearly  and  accurately  disclose  to  tbe 
business  the  sources  of  the  information; 
and 

Disclose  to  the  business  the  names  of 
all  recipients  of  the  commercial  report 
which  the  agency  has  furnished  for  any 
purpose  within  the  6-month  period  pre- 
ce-iing  the  request ; 

Third.  When  the  completeness  or 
accuracy  of  any  item  of  information  In 
a  business'  file  is  questioned,  the  com- 
mercial reporting  agency  must  reinves- 
tigate the  accuracy  of  the  information 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  if  the  re- 
investigation does  not  resolve  the  dis- 
pute, the  business  is  entitled  to  file  a 
brief  statement  of  disagreement; 

Fourth.  If  inaccurate  information  has 
been  deleted,  or,  when  a  brief  statement 
of  disagreement  has  been  filed,  the  busi- 
ness may  require  that  a  corrected  copy 
of  the  report  be  furnished  to  any  person 
who  received  a  copy  of  the  erroneous 
report  within  the  preceding  6  months; 

Fifth.  Each  commercial  reporting 
agency  must  maintain  reasonable  pro- 
cedures to  insure  the  maximum  possible 
accuracy  of  the  information  it  reports, 
and  further,  no  commercial  reporting 
agency  shall: 

Obtain  information  by  implying  that 
failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  adverse 
consequences; 

Furnish  negative  information  or  rec- 
ommend that  credit  not  be  extended  be- 
cause of  a  business'  failure  or  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  the  reporting  agency:  or 

Lower  a  business'  credit  rating  unless 
a  business  is  notified  in  writing  within 
30  days  of  such  action,  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  reasons  for  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  under 
present  commercial  reporting  practices 
an  acceptable  level  of  accuracy  in  com- 
mercial credit  reports  is  not  assured.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
protect  the  interests  of  not  only  small 
businesses,  but  all  businesses.  It  will  in- 
sure that  the  same  basic  legal  rights  en- 
joyed by  consumers  are  enjoyed  by  busi- 
nesses and  that  commercial  reporting 
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ness, which  is  used  or  expected  to  be  used 
in  whole  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing as  a  factor  in  establishing  the  business' 
ellglbiUty  for— 

(A)  credit: 

(B)  Insurance  or  otherwise  in  connection 
with  an  Insurance  transaction  Involving  the 
business,  including  the  underwriting  of  in- 
surance on  either  the  business  or  on  an  in- 
dividual if  the  business  is  the  beneficiary  c^ 
the  poUcy:  cr 

(C)  other  purposes  in  connection  with  a 
commercial  transaction  involving  the  busi- 
ness. 

Such  term  does  not  Include — 

(I)  any  report  containing  information 
solely  as  to  transactions  or  experiences  be- 
tween the  business  or  its  owners,  officers  or 
employees  and  the  person  making  the  report; 

(II)  the  transfer  of  information  to  a 
guarantor,  insurer  or  Joint  creditor  partici- 
pating in  the  same  transaction  if  the  trans- 
mitting party  advises  the  business  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  guarantor.  Insurer, 
or  Joint  creditor: 

(III)  any  compilation  of  consumer  com- 
plaints or  information  collected  or  used  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  responding  to  In- 
quiries by  consumers  concerning  the  general 
reputation  of  a  business;   or 

(Iv)  stock  reports  or  other  financial  re- 
ports on  a  business  made  available  by  stock 
brokers  or  financial  analysts. 

(b)    Nothing   in   this  Act  applies  to  any 
consumer    reporting    agency,   consumer   re- 
port, or  user  of  information  which  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 
§  4.  Permissible  purposes  of  reports 

(a)  A  commercial  reporting  agency  may 
furnish  a  commercial  report  iinder  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances   and  no  other: 

(1)  In  response  to  the  order  of  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  an  order. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  written  in- 
structions of  the  person  to  whom  It  relates. 

(3)  To  a  person  which  it  has  reason  to 
believe — 

( A I  Intends  to  use  the  information  in  con- 
nection with  a  commercial  credit  transac- 
tion involving  the  person  on  whom  the  in- 
formation is  to  be  furnished  and  Involving 
the  extension  of  commercial  credit  to,  or 
review  or  collection  of  an  account  of,  the 
person; 

(B)  Intends  to  use  the  information  in 
connection  with  the  underwriting  of  com- 
mercial Insurance  involving  the  person; 

(C)  Intends  to  use  the  information  In 
connection  with  a  determination  of  the  per- 
son's eligibility  for  a  license  or  other  bene- 
fit granted  by  a  governmental  instrumen- 
tality required  by  law  to  consider  a  business' 
financial  responsibility  or  status; 

(D)  otherwise  has  a  legitimate  business 
need  for  the  Information  in  connection  with 
a  business  transaction  involving  the  per- 
son: or 

(E)  as  expressly  authorized  pursuant  to 
any  other  State  or  Federal  law. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  c.l 
subsection  (a),  a  commercial  reporting 
agency  may  furnish  Identlfjrlng  information 
respecting  any  business,  limited  to  the  busi- 
ness' name  and  address  or  former  addresses, 
to  a  governmental  agency. 
i  5.  Disclosure  required 

(a)  Whenever  credit  or  Insurance  or  other 
benefit  is  denied  or  the  charge  for  such 
credit.  Insurance,  or  other  lieneflt  is  in- 
creased either  wholly  or  partly  because  of 
information  about  a  person  contained  in  a 
commercial  report  from  a  commercial  re- 
porting agency,  the  user  of  the  commercial 
report  shall  notify  the  person  In  writing  that 
the  credit,  insurance,  or  other  benefit  has 
been  denied  based  on  a  commercial  report, 
provide  the  name,  street  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  commercial  reporting 
agency  supplying  the  report,  and  notify  the 
person  of  its  right  to  request  a  copy  of  the 


report  and  to  correct  an  erroneous  report  by 
contacting  the  commercial  reporting  agency. 

(b)  Every  commercial  reporting  agency, 
upon  request  and  proper  identification  of 
any  person,  shall — 

( 1 )  Inform  the  person  whether  the  agency 
has  any  information  in  its  files  pertaining 
to  the  person:  and 

(2)  if  the  agency  has  any  Information  in 
its  files  pertaining  to  the  person.  It  shall 

(A)  clearly  and  accurately  disclose  to  the 
person  aU  information  in  its  files  on  the 
person  at  the  time  of  the  request; 

(B)  permit  the  person  to  examine  and 
copy  all  such  information; 

(C)  clearly  and  accurately  disclose  to  the 
person  the  sources  of  all  information;  and 

(D)  clearly  and  accurately  disclose  to  the 
person  the  names  of  all  recipients  of  any 
commercial  report  on  the  person  which  the 
agency  has  furnished  for  any  purpose  within 
the  six-month  period  preceding  the  request. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
respecting  the  disclosure  of  sources  of  Infor- 
mation and  the  recipients  of  reports  do  not 
apply  to  information  received  or  reports 
furnished  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  except  to  the  extent  that  the  matter  in- 
volved is  contained  In  the  files  of  the  com- 
mercial reporting  agency  on  that  date. 

5  6.  Compliance  procedures 

(a)  The  disclosures  required  under  section 
5(b)  shall  be  made  to  a  person — 

( 1 )  in  person  if  the  person  appears  in  per- 
son and  furnishes  proper  Identification;  or 

(2)  by  telephone  if  the  person  has  made 
a  prior  written  request,  with  proper  identi- 
fication, for  telephone  disclosure  and  the  toll 
charge,  if  any.  for  the  teleohone  call  is  pre- 
paid by  or  charged  directly  to  the  person;  or 

(3t  by  mailing  a  copy  of  all  information 
to  the  person  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt  of  a  written  request  from  the  person 
for  disclosure  of  the  Information. 

(b)  Each  commercial  reporting  agency 
shall  provide  trained  personnel  to  explain  to 
any  person  any  Information  furnished  pur- 
suant to  section  5(b). 

9  7.  Disputes 

(a>  If  the  completeness,  accuracy,  or  time- 
liness of  any  item  of  information  contained 
in  a  person's  file  Is  disputed  by  the  person, 
and  such  dispute  Is  directly  conveyed  to  the 
commercial  reporting  agency  by  the  person, 
the  commercial  reporting  agency  shall 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  reinvesti- 
gate and  record  the  current  status  of  that 
information  unless  it  has  reasonable  grotmds 
to  believe  that  the  dispute  by  the  person  Is 
frivolous  or  Irrelevant.  If  after  such  rein- 
vestigation such  information  Is  found  to  be 
Inaccurate  or  can  no  longer  be  verified,  the 
commercial  reporting  agency  shall  promptly 
delete  such  information.  The  presence  of 
contradictory  information  in  the  person's 
file  does  not  In  and  of  Itself  constitute  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  beUevlng  the  dispute  Is 
frivolous  or  Irrelevant. 

(b)  If  the  reinvestigation  does  not  resolve 
the  dispute,  the  person  may  file  a  brief  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  dispute. 
The  commercial  reporting  agency  may  limit 
such  statements  to  not  more  than  one  htm- 
dred  words. 

(c)  Whenever  a  statement  of  a  dispute  is 
filed,  unless  there  is  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  it  is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant,  the 
commercial  reporting  agency  shall.  In  any 
subsequent  commercial  report  containing 
the  Information  In  question,  clearly  note 
that  the  information  Is  disputed  by  the  per- 
son and  provide  either  the  person's  state- 
ment or  a  clear  and  accurate  codification  or 
summary  thereof. 

(d)  Following  any  delegation  of  informa- 
tion which  is  found  to  be  Inaccurate  or 
whose  accuracy  can  no  longer  be  verified  or 
any  notation  as  to  disputed  information,  the 
commercial  reporting  agency  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  person,  furnish  notification 


that  the  item  has  been  deleted  or  the  state- 
ment, codification,  or  summary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  to  any  person  specif- 
ically designated  by  the  person  who  has 
within  six  months  prior  thereto  received  a 
report  which  contained  the  deleted  or  dis- 
puted information.  The  commercial  report- 
ing agency  shall  clearly  and  conspicuously 
disclose  to  the  person  his  rights  to  make 
such  a  request.  Such  disclosure  shall  be  made 
at  or  prior  to  the  time  the  information  is 
deleted  or  the  person's  statement  regarding 
the  disputed  information  is  received. 
i  8.  Charges  for  certain  disclosures 

A  commercial  reporting  agency  shall  make 
all  disclosures  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  and 
furnish  all  commercial  reports  pursuant  to 
section  7(d)  without  charge  to  the  person  if, 
within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a  notifica- 
tion sent  pursuant  to  section  5(a) ,  the  per- 
son makes  a  request  under  section  5(b)  or 
7(d).  Otherwise,  the  commercial  reporting 
agency  may  impose  a  reasonable  charge  on 
the  person  for  making  disclosure  to  such 
person  pursuant  to  section  S(b),  the  charge 
for  which  shall  be  indicated  to  the  person 
prior  to  making  disclosure;  and  for  furnish- 
ing notifications,  statements,  summaries,  or 
codifications  to  the  person  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  7(d),  the  charge  for  which 
shall  be  Indicated  to  the  person  prior  to 
furnishing  such  information  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  charge  that  the  commercial  re- 
porting agency  would  Impose  on  each  desig- 
nated recipient  for  a  report,  except  that  no 
charge  may  be  made  for  notifying  such  per- 
sons of  the  deletion  of  Information  which  Is 
found  to  be  Inaccurate  or  which  can  no 
longer  be  verified.  A  commercial  reporting 
agency  may  charge  a  reasonable  copying  fee 
for  furnishing  copies  of  information  pursuant 
to  section  5(b). 
{  9.  Procedures  to  ensure  accuracy 

Each   commercial    reporting   sigency   shall 
maintain  reasonable  procedures  to  assure  the 
maximum  possible  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion It  reports. 
i  10.  Prohibited  practices 

A  commercial  reporting  agency  may  not — 

(1)  furnish  any  commercial  report  con- 
taining any  adverse  item  of  Information 
which  antedates  the  report  by  more  than  ten 
years,  except  in  the  case  of  any  commercial 
report  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  credit 
transaction,  or  underwriting  of  life  Insur- 
ance, Involving  a  principal  amount  of 
$500,000  or  more: 

(2)  obtain  information  or  seek  to  obtain 
Information  from  any  source  by  means  of 
any  threat,  direct  or  Implied,  that  the  fail- 
ure to  furnish  information  may  result  in 
any  adverse  consequences  for  the  person 
from  whom  the  information  Is  sought; 

(3)  furnish  negative  information  or  rec- 
ommend that  credit  not  be  extended  or 
make  any  other  adverse  recommendation  to 
a  third  party  In  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  a  business'  failure  or  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  the  inquiry  of  the  commercial 
reporting  agency; 

(4)  furnish  a  commercial  report  which  in- 
dicates that  a  business  has  been  denied 
credit,  if  the  sole  reason  for  such  denial 
is  lack  of  sufficient  infdrmation  to  grant 
credit,  unless  the  report  states  that  the 
denial  was  for  that  reason;  or 

(5)  take  any  action  to  lower  the  credit 
rating  of  a  business  on  which  information 
Is  maintained  or  furnished  to  third  parties, 
unless  that  business  is  notified  of  such  ac- 
tion In  writing  within  30  days  of  such  ac- 
tion, such  notification  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  action. 
J  11.  Civil  liability  for  willful  noncompliance 

Any  commercial  reporting  agency  or  user 
of  information  which  willfully  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  imposed  by  this 
Act  with  resoect  to  any  person  is  liable  to 
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that  person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failiu-e; 

(2)  such  amount  of  punitive  damages  as 
the  courts  may  aUow;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  any  liability  under  this  section, 
the  costs  of  the  action  together  with  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the 
court. 

§  12.  Civil  liability  for  negligent  noncompU- 
ance 

Any  commercial  reporting  agency  or  user 
of  Information  which  is  negligent  in  failing 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  Imposed  by 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  person  is  liable 
to  that  person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damages  stistalned  by  the 
person  as  a  result  of  the  faUure;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  any  liability  under  this  section, 
the  costs  of  the  action  together  with  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the 
court. 

i  13.  Jurisdiction  of  courts;  limitation  of 
actions 
An  action  to  enforce  any  liability  created 
under  this  Act  may  be  brought  in  any  ap- 
propriate tTnlted  States  district  court  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  or 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  with- 
in two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the 
liability  arises,  except  that  where  a  defend- 
ant has  materially  and  willfully  misrepre- 
sented any  information  required  under  this 
Act  to  be  disclosed  to  any  person  and  the 
information  so  misrepresented  Is  material  to 
the  establishment  of  the  defendant's  li- 
ability to  that  person  under  this  Act,  the 
action  may  be  brought  at  any  time  within 
two  years  sifter  discovery  by  the  person  of 
the  misrepresentation. 

§  14.  Obtaining  Information  under  false  pre- 
tenses 

Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
obtains  information  on  a  person  from  a 
commercial  reporting  agency  under  false 
pretenses  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

§  15.  Unauthorized  disclosures  by  officers  or 
employees 

Any  officer  or  employee  of  a  commercial 
reporting  agency  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully provides  information  concerning  a 
person  from  the  agency's  files  to  a  person 
not  authorized  to  receive  that  information 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
§  16.  Relation  to  State  laws 

This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter,  affect,  or 
exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provlsiOi.s 
of  this  Act  from  complying  with  the  laws 
of  any  State  with  respect  to  the  collection, 
distribution,  or  use  of  any  information,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  in- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  'J\e  incon- 
sistency. 
§  17.  Effective  date 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dajm  follow- 
ing the  date  of  its  enactment.s 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hayakawa,  Mr.   McClttre,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Hatch)  : 
S.  2360.  A  bill  to  reduce  overlap  be- 
tween the  food  stamp  and  school  lunch 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  suid  Forestry. 

FOOD   STABIF    SPENDING    CAN   BE    BZ0T7CED 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  every  Sen- 
ator surely  is  aware  that  the  food  stamp 


program  is  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
fast  growing  welfare  programs  ever  en- 
acted by  Congress.  There  is  widespread 
public  sentiment  that  the  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  program  must  be 
eliminated,  and  that  its  enormous  and 
ever-increasing  cost  must  be  brought 
under  control. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  self-serving,  I 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  do  just 
that.  So  have  other  Senators.  Neverthe- 
less, Congress  has  consistently  refused 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  stabilize 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  thereby  as- 
sure a  measure  of  commonsense  to  its 
operation. 

Quite  the  contrary,  instead  of  facing 
the  reality  that  the  American  taxpayers 
cannot  afford  for  Congress  to  continue 
to  appropriate  ever-increasing  sums  for 
more  and  more  recipients  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  Moreover,  Congress  has 
voted  to  increase  the  amoimts  recipients 
receive. 

The  cost  of  the  program  for  1980  has 
increased  by  more  than  60  percent  over 
what  the  Congress  specified  in  1977.  And 
the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  We  are  at 
a  level  of  over  $10  billion  for  a  program 
that  cost  $5.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
Total  costs  for  food  stamps  for  1981  will 
be  up  almost  80  percent  in  3  years  alone. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
need  to  balance  budgets — and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  spiraling  inflation.  Such 
talk  comes  from  Senators  of  all  parties 
and  all  persuasions.  But  we  see  very  lit- 
tle action.  It  is  a  bipartisan  foUy. 

It  is  not  particularly  pleasant  for  me, 
or  any  other  Senator,  to  declare  that  we 
have  got  to  face  the  music  and  bring 
these  Federal  out-of-control  programs 
imder  control.  It  may  not  be  pleasant, 
but  it  is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is 
to  survive. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bUl  that  addresses 
one  aspect  of  costly  and  unnecessary 
duplication  which  exists  in  the  welfare 
feeding  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  by  directing  the  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  to  adjust  food  stamp  bene- 
fits in  a  manner  that  takes  into  account 
benefits  households  receive  through  the 
free  school  lunch  program. 

Quite  simply,  this  bill  eliminates  the 
situation  in  which  a  household  receives 
food  stamps  for  feeding  a  child  lunch  at 
home  when  the  child  is  acutallv  receiv- 
ing free  lunches  at  school.  Admittedly,  it 
is  modest  in  its  approach  but  it  is  at  least 
a  start. 

This  bill  has  been  very  carefully 
drafted  so  as  to  do  nothing  more  than 
prevent  that  one  duplication.  And,  this 
duplication  would  be  eliminated  in  a 
manner  not  ungenerous  to  the  recipient. 
Food  stamp  program  benefits  sire  ad- 
justed— rather  than  the  larger  subsidy 
provided  by  the  taxpayers  through  the 
free  school  lunch  program. 

As  Senators  know,  the  food  stamp 
benefits  are  based  upon  the  value  of  the 
"thrifty  food  plan" — a  calculation  of  the 
monthly  food  costs  for  a  family  of  given 
size.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  increases  as  the  family  size  in- 
creases,   reflecting   the   higher   cost   of 
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section  8(a)  "The"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  "; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  8(a)  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  allotment  which 
State  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to  issue 
to  any  households  containing  members  who 
have  meals  provided  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  available  to  them 
shall  be  determined  by  reducing  that  house- 
hold's allotment  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  by  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  (A)  a  monthly 
amount  equal  to  the  per  person  per  meal 
value  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  a  household 
consisting  of  eight  persons  by  (B)  the  num- 
ber of  such  meals  per  month  available  to 
household  members  by  (C)  the  number  of 
household  members  eligible  for  free  or  re- 
duced-price meals  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  by  (D)  a  national  average 
attendance  i>er  month  factor  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe an  average  attendance  per  month  fac- 
tor, basel  on  the  bast  available  data.";  and* 


understood. 

Senators  who  say  they  favor  elimi- 
nating unneces  ;ary  and  wasteful  Federal 
spending  will  h  ive  an  opportunity  to  vote 
their  convictic^s  by  supporting  my  bill. 

Mr.  Presiderit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thej  bill   be  printed   in  the 

RXCORD. 


There  being 
ordered  to  be 
f(^owB: 


tio  objecti(Hi,  the  bill  was 
>rinted  in  the  Record,  as 


Be  it  enacted 
Bepresentatives 
America  in  Coiigres3 
Pood  Stamp  Acq 
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4ut  In  the  first  sentence  ol 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER) : 
S.  2362.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  project  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  for  Pottstown  and 
vicinity,  Schuylkill  River  basin,  Pennsyl- 
vania; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

POTTSTOWN    FLOOD   CONTROL    PROJECT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  legislation  to  authorize  a  flood 
control  project  for  the  Borough  of  Potts- 
town in  Montgomery  Coimty,  Pa.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  a  companion  bill 
to  which  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  ■critical  before  the 
economic  and  structural  underpinnings 
of  this  community  of  25.000  are  literally 
washed  away  by  periodic  floods. 

One  of  the  latest  blows  to  the  economy 
of  this  area  has  been  the  recent  closing 
of  a  Bethlehem  steel  plant.  Without  a 
flood  control  project,  the  economy  of  the 
region  will  continue  to  decline  and  re- 
vitalization  of  the  Pottstown  region  will 
be  impeded.  In  fact,  an  estimated  $8  mil- 
lion in  new  industrial  development  has 
been  lost  to  Pottstown  because  of  its 
location  on  the  Schuylkill  River  flood 
plain. 

Compoimding  the  economic  hardship 
caused  by  this  inability  to  attract  new 
business,  over  the  past  5  years  five  in- 
dustries have  relocated — representing  a 
loss  of  1,475  jobs.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
two  more  local  industries  are  scheduled 
to  leave,  eliminating  300  additional  jobs. 
This  job  loss  can  only  increase  the  10.3- 
percent  unemployment  rate  in  the  area. 
In  contrast,  the  vmemployment  rate  in 
Montgomery  County  is  6.6  percent. 

Three  times  in  the  last  8  years,  the 
residents  of  Pottstown  have  suffered  the 
economic  and  personal  dislocation  of  a 
major  fiood.  In  February  1971,  Potts- 
town was  hit  by  a  fiood  measuring  17.2 
feet  above  flood  stage.  Again,  in  June 
1972,  industrial  and  residential  sections 
of  Pottstown  were  devastated  by  a  flood 
reaching  27  feet  above  the  fiood  stage. 
In  January  1976,  yet  another  fiood,  with 
waters  at  17.8  feet  above  flood  stage, 
struck  Pottstown. 

The  costs  of  these  floods  have  been 


truly  staggering.  Between  1972  and  1976, 
Pottstown  lost  approximately  $25  million 
due  to  floodmg.  Flood  damage  in  the  last 
5  years  cost  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial segments  of  the  community  $14 
million;  emergency  cleanup  cost  another 
$4.75  million.  Although  the  constant 
threat  of  flooding  has  prevented  Potts- 
town from  attracting  new  industry  and 
keeping  existing  industry,  flood  restraints 
could  easily  transform  this  town  into  a 
vital  industrial  center. 

The  people  who  live  along  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  in  Pottstown  have  made  every 
effort  at  the  local  level  to  improve  pro- 
tection for  their  homes  and  businesses. 
It  is  time  Congress  does  its  part  by  help- 
ing these  people  to  accomplish  what  they 
are  unable  to  do  by  themselves. 

Clearly,  this  community  meets  the  cri- 
teria outlined  in  section  209  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  in  that  a  flood  con- 
trol project  would  enhance  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  for  those  liv- 
ing in  Pottstown  and  vicinity.  The  cost 
of  this  project — $3  V2  million — represents 
a  sound  investment  which  should  restore 
the  vitality  of  this  community.  Thus,  for 
e,  relatively  small  cost  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  the  substantial  costs 
of  periodic  fiooding  and  the  economic 
decline  which  this  flooding  induces. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  give  careful,  expeditious  con- 
sideration to  this  measure  so  that  Potts- 
town can  have  an  opportimity  to  revital- 
ize its  faltering  economy.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  ScHMiTT,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  2363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
National  Resources. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  criteria  for  measuring  the  worth 
of  areas  proposed  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  is  the  signiflcance  of 
the  resource.  The  current  management 
policies  of  the  National  Park  Service 
describe  signiflcance  for  cultural  resour- 
ces as  being,  in  part,  "properties  asso- 
ciated importantly  with  the  lives  of  per- 
sons nationally  significant  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
home  and  studio  clearly  possess  such 
significance.  One  of  the  leading  artists 
of  the  20th  century  America,  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  has  practices  both  abstraction 
and  representation  and  has  experi- 
mented with  many  of  the  variations  in 
between.  During  the  60  years  since  her 
first  exhibition  iii  1916,  she  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  "art  of 
our  time."  The  buildings,  their  imme- 
diate surroundings,  and  the  view  they 
command  of  the  Chama  River  Valley,  all 
combine  to  provide  dramatic  insight  into 
the  physical  environment  of  the  artist; 

The  primary  historical  theme  asso- 
ciated with  the  O'Keeffe  home  and  studio 
is  "The  Contemplative  Society,"  a  theme 
only  minimally  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
theme  "8bl-Painting"  is  wholly  imrepre- 
sented.  The  addition  of  the  O'Keeffe 


complex  at  Abiquiu  would  not  only  fill 
this  void  but  would  also  complement 
Saint-Gaudens  National  Historical  Site 
in  Vermont. 

The  Abiquiu  home,  having  been  ex- 
tensively restored  by  Miss  O'Keeffe  be- 
tween 1946  and  1949,  reflects  her  spirit 
and  life  style.  Both  the  home  and  the 
studio  possess  a  high  degree  of  structural 
and  associative  integrity.  The  entire  3- 
acre  complex  was  fashioned  and  has 
maintained  to  Miss  O'Keeffe's  exacting 
specifications.  With  its  high  adobe  walls 
and  thick  hedges,  the  small  plot  is  essen- 
tially an  entity  unto  itself,  a  fact  that 
greatly  facilitates  protection  of  the  sitt. 

The  existing  boundaries  of  the  prop- 
erty appear  to  be  adequate  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  site's  integrity. 

Georgia  O'Keeffe,  who  Is  now  92  years 
of  age,  is  an  important  and  incompara- 
ble living  American  artist  whose  contri- 
butions in  the  field  of  art  have  been 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world.  In  an 
effort  to  foster  recognition  of  Miss 
O'Keeffe,  the  95th  Congress  directed  the 
National  Park  Service  to  study  the  feas- 
ibility of  establishing  a  national  historic 
site  at  Abiquiu,  N.  Mex.,  at  the  artist's 
home  and  studio.  While  her  summer 
home  at  Ghost  Ranch  may  be  equally 
significant,  it  was  not  considered  in  the 
study  in  accordance  with  Miss  O'Keeffe's 
wishes.  Nor  is  it  included  in  this  bill. 

In  response  to  the  congressional  man- 
date, the  present  report  describes  and 
analyzes  the  resource  in  a  regional  and 
environmental  context.  Including  the 
signiflcance  of  the  resource,  and  it  iden- 
tifies management  alternatives  for  the 
preservation  and  use  of  the  resource. 
In  additicm,  the  report  assesses  the  im- 
pact of  each  management  option,  includ- 
ing concepts  for  resource  management 
and  maintenance  and  operation  costs. 

The  alternatives  study  was  initiated 
in  November  1978  immediately  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  fiscal  1979  Appropriations  Act 
which  authorized  the  study.  Consultation 
and  coordination  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  study  from  the  beginning,  and 
continued  throughout  the  planning 
process.  Numerous  agencies  and  individ- 
uals provided  data  or  leads  to  informa- 
ticih  for  the  study,  and  the  study  alter- 
natives were  considered  by  me  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 

I  chose  the  alternative  in  which  the 
property  would  be  preserved,  devel- 
oped, Interpreted,  and  managed  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  and 
would  automatically  be  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  This 
option  offers  the  broadest  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  site.  The  resource  would 
be  donated  to  the  Federal  Government, 
subject  to  a  life  estate.  Some  adaptive 
uses  may  be  utilized. 

Management  and  operation  costs  un- 
der this  alternative  would  range  from 
$160,000  the  first  year  to  approximately 
$170,000  the  fifth  year  and  each  year 
thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


8.  2363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations  sig- 
nificant properties  associated  with  the  life 
and  cultxiral  achievements  of  Georgia 
O'Keeffe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire,  by  donation  or  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds  the  site  and 
structtu'es  comprising  the  home  and  studio 
situated  at  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico,  and  by 
donation  or  purchase  with  don&ted  or  appro- 
priated funds  not  to  exceed  one  acre  of  de- 
tached land  for  off-site  support  faculties 
which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  together 
with  any  Improvements  and  furnishings 
which  would  be  donated,  subject  to  life 
estate. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  site,  structures,  and  other 
properties  authorized  for  acquisition  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  establish  the  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  National  Historic  Site  by  publica- 
tion of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.ft 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2364.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Lang- 
mulr  National  Research  Area  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  introduced  today  will  create 
a  scientific  preserve  in  the  Magdalena 
Mountains  near  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

There  is  now  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  in  the  atmospheric  and  astro- 
nomical sciences  carried  out  in  New 
Mexico.  This  includes  two  national  ob- 
servatories, the  Sacramento  Peak  Solar 
Observatory  and  the  very  large  array  of 
the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory. Additionally,  there  are  small  op- 
tical observatories  operated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  and  New  Mexico  Tech.  Both 
Tech  and  UNM  have  active  atmospheric 
science  programs — one  of  these,  the 
Langmuir  Laboratory,  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years  on  South 
Baldy  Mountain. 

But  this  bill  concerns  more  than  just 
the  protection  and  support  of  current 
research  programs.  New  Mexico  has  a 
national  resource  of  particular  value  to 
the  astronomical  sciences.  South  Baldy 
is  part  of  that  resource.  Our  State  has 
several  high  moimtains  suitable  as  fu- 
ture sites  for  major  astronomical  facili- 
ties. Also,  these  sites  hold  the  promise  of 
remaining  relatively  free  of  light  pollu- 
tion from  nearby  towns.  As  you  perhs^is 
know,  this  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
plaguing  many  of  the  Nation's  observa- 
tories. With  major  new  observing  facili- 
ties now  in  the  early  stages  of  pltmning, 
we  here  in  New  Mexico  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  to  major  scientific  efforts  to 
make  use  of  the  impressive  list  of  fa- 
cilities here.  Not  only  do  such  projects 
bring  scientific  talent  to  our  State,  but 
they  add  to  our  national  scientific 
prestige. 

Since  the  spring  of  1978,  researchers 
from  the  Langmuir  Laboratory  and 
members  of  the  Wilderness  Study  Com- 
mittee have  explored  a  number  of  alter- 


natives for  the  preserve.  Tht  proposal 
contains  carefully  worded  provisions 
which  meet  both  the  needs  of  the  scien- 
tists and  the  concerns  of  the  conserva- 
tionists. The  scientific  preserve  will  fos- 
ter high  altitude  research,  while  pro- 
tecting the  natural  qualities  of  the  na- 
tional forest  lands.* 


By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  navigation  improvements  in 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis. 
Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

MEMPHIS    HARBOR 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  certain  navigation  improve- 
ments at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

My  bill  would  authorize  this  project 
substantially  along  the  lines  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  In  the  commis- 
sion report  dated  May  24, 1977. 

Mr.  President,,  maritime  commerce  has 
historically  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation.  River 
navigation  has  long  been  a  key  to  the 
stimulus  of  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  development  in  the  region. 

The  Memphis  area  is  goierally  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  port  on  the  inland 
waterway  system.  Indeed,  Memphis  Is 
the  golden  gateway  to  the  heartland  of 
mid-America. 

Presently,  the  Port  of  Memphis 
handles  over  12  million  tons  of  freight 
traffic  each  year.  In  20  years  projected 
tonnage  will  increase  to  27  million  tons 
and  to  60  million  tons  by  the  year  2030. 
Existing  facilities  must  be  expanded  to 
meet  this  projected  increase  in  traffic. 

Unless  needed  improvements  are  made, 
the  Memphis  Port  will  soon  be  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  the 
other  ports  along  the  Mississippi.  Con- 
tinued growth  of  harbor  based  develop- 
ment will  cease  unless  a  new  harbor 
channel  is  developed  to  serve  waterfront 
lands. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission 
recommended  a  project  which  consists  of 
constructing  a  new  charmel  Into  Presi- 
dent's Island  along  with  the  strategic 
placement  of  dredged  material  to  provide 
a  landfill  for  waterfront  development. 
The  project,  which  the  commission 
recommended  almost  3  years  ago,  repre- 
sents the  optimum  plan  to  achieve  na- 
tional economic  benefits.  It  has  a  most 
favorable  benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  3.5  to  1. 

The  project  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission is  the  most  feasible  approach 
for  continuing  the  development  of  the 
Memphis  area  harbor.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  hopes  of  local  officials  to  ex- 
pand additional  waterfront  access  into 
the  President's  Island  area. 

The  recommended  project  was  ap- 
proved by  the  commission  only  after  all 
alternatives  were  considered  in  detail.  It 
will  not  disrupt  present  trends  and  values 
and  will  not  result  in  significant  adverse 
environmental  effects. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides  for 
realistic  local  financlEiI  contributions  and 
local  interests  will  provide  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  project  costs. 
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no  objection,  the  bill  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 

S.  2365 
try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of    the    United    States    of 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Mls- 
and   Tributaries  Project  au- 
Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15, 
is  further  amended  to  au- 
^ecretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
of  Engineers,  to  construct 
Improvements  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
In  accordance  with  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission 
1977.  at  an  estimated  Federal 
i.OOO.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
lavlgatlon  Improvements  shall 
cost  of  construction  of  re- 
areas  (at  no  cost  to  local  In- 
;he  cost  of  a  12  foot  channel 
t  tiereafter  be  maintained  by  the 
(3)  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
required  to  provide  the 
landfill  addition,  and  (4)   50 
cost   allocated  to  land  en- 
State  of  Tennessee  shall  not 
make  any  contribution.  In  ad- 
contrlbutlons,  toward  the  cost 
Improvements  .9 
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From  all  indications,  the  1980  census 
will  be  the  most  thorough  count  of  people 
in  ttie  United  States  ever  undertaken.  As 
part  of  this  effort  to  count  everyone,  the 
Census  Bureau  intends  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  coimt  illegal  aliens.  The  Bureau 
has  uoidertaken  t>ubstantial  advertising 
and  public  relations  campaigns  to  en- 
courage illegal  aliens  to  cooperate  in  the 
1980  census.  Illegal  aliens  are,  in  effect, 
being  promised  temporary  immunity 
from  our  immigration  laws  and  are  being 
coached  on  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  their  communities  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral funds  if  they  come  forward  to  be 
coimted.  In  cooperation  with  this  effort, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  supended  searches  of  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  with  known  con- 
centrations of  illegal  aliens  so  that  they 
will  not  be  frightened  off  when  the  census 
takers  arrive.  Government  moneys  have 
been  spent  for  the  placement  of  news- 
paper ads  and  TV  spots  directed  toward 
educating  iUegal  aliens  on  the  1980  cen- 
sus and  the  importance  of  their  response 
to  it. 

The  Bureau  bases  its  decision  to  coimt 
illegal  aliens  upon  an  extremely  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
Basically,  the  Bureau  argues  that  article 
1,  section  i  of  the  Constitution  requires 
that  the  Bureau  count  the  "whole  num- 
ber of  persons"  in  the  States  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  representation. 
Unfortunately,  this  interpretation  does 
not  correspond  to  the  intent  of  the 
article.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  series 
of  "one  person-one  vote"  decisions,  has 
clearly  defined  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  article. 

In  the  case  of  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372 
U.S.  368  (1963)  the  court  held  that — 

The  concept  of  "we  the  people"  under  the 
Constitution  visualizes  no  preferred  classes 
of  voters  but  equality  among  those  who 
meet  the  basic  qualifications. 

In  later  cases  the  court  refined  the 
principle  and  in  the  case  of  Wesberry  v. 
Sanders.  376  U.S.  1  (1964),  found  that— 

Construed  in  Its  historical  context,  the 
commaand  of  Article  1.  Section  2,  that  Rep- 
resentatives be  chosen  "by  the  People  of  the 
several  States"  means  that  as  nearly  as  Is 
practicable  one  man's  vote  in  a  congres- 
sional election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
another's. 

The  Court  later  summarized  the  "one 
person-one  vote"  principle  in  Whitcomb 
v.  Chavis.  403  U.S.  124  (1971) : 

The  (reapportionment)  line  of  cases  .  .  . 
recognizes  that  "representative  government 
Is  In  essence  self-government  through  the 
medium  of  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  each  and  every  citizen  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  full  and  effective  par- 
ticipation In  the  political  bodies."  .  .  .  Since 
most  citizens  find  It  possible  to  participate 
only  as  qualified  voters  In  electing  their 
representatives,  "full  and  effective  partici- 
pation by  all  citizens  in  state  government 
requires,  therefore,  that  each  citizen  have 
an  equally  effective  voice  In  the  election  of 
members  of  his  state  legislature."  .  .  . 
Hence,  apportionment  schemes  "which  give 
the  same  number  of  representativea^to  un- 
equal numbers  of  constituents,')  .  .  .-HJf- 
constitutlonally  dilutes  the  valUe  of  the 
votes  in  the  larger  district.  \ 
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If  the  Bureau  proceeds  with  its  plans 
to  include  miUions  of  individuals  in  the 
1980  census  who  have  no  legal  right  to 
be  in  the  United  States,  we  will  be 
authorizing  apportionment  schemes 
which  give  the  same  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  imequal  numbers  of  con- 
stituents. In  effect,  constituents  in  the 
States  with  large  concentrations  of  ille- 
gal aliens  will  have  more  representatives 
in  Congress  than  a  similar  number  of 
constituents  in  other  States  with  few 
illegal  aliens. 

There  is  no  constitutional  requirwnent 
that  illegal  aliens  be  coimted  in  the  cen- 
sus. The  concept  of  "illegal  alien"  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
written.  The  doors  of  the  United  States 
were  completely  open  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  immigrate  during  the  first  150 
years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  It  was 
not  until  1875  that  the  United  States 
first  adopted  a  statute  which  specifical- 
ly excluded  certain  classes  of  people 
from  immigrating.  Thus,  it  was  only 
since  1875  that  an  individual  could  have 
been  an  "illegal  alien." 

Further,  the  concept  of  not  including 
illegal  aUens  in  the  reapportionment 
base  correspcmds  perfectly  with  the 
longstanding  policy  of  the  Bureau  not  to 
include  foreign  tourists,  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel, of  foreign  students.  If  we  were  to 
carry  the  argument  of  the  Bureau  that  it 
should  count  everyone  in  the  United 
States  to  its  logical  extreme,  an  invading 
foreign  army  which  happened  to  be  oc- 
cupying a  portion  of  the  United  States 
on  April  1,  1980  would  have  to  be  count- 
ed for  reapportionment  purposes. 

Over  100  Federal  assistance  programs 
are  funded  completely  or  partially  on  the 
basis  of  census  figures.  If  we  count  the 
millions  of  illegal  aliens,  the  citizens  of 
some  States  will  receive  a  windfall  in 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  qualified  re- 
cipients in  States  having  few  illegal 
aliois.  Numerous  Federal  programs  now 
contain  prohibitions  against  using  Fed- 
eral  funds  to  assist  individuals  who  are 
not  legal  residents.  If  illegals  are  used  to 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  a  State 
may  be  entitled  to  but  the  benefits  are 
not  distributed  to  them,  the  other  resi- 
dents wiU  receive  more  than  their  fair 
share.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  limited 
resources,  this  means  that  needy  citizens 
£ind  legal  residents  will  suffer  in  other 
States.  However,  if  illegals  manage  to 
somehow  participate  in  these  Federal 
assistance  prog^rams,  additaonal  citizens 
and  legal  residents  will  lose  benefits  as  a 
result.  Given  the  fact  that  there  is 
strong  evidence  from  the  IRS  that  many 
illegal  aliens  are  avoiding  mying  taxes, 
they  would  then  be  given  a  free  ride  at 
the  expense  of  the  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Congress  has  full  authority  to  distin- 
guish among  aliens,  including  illegal 
ones,  in  the  granting  of  Federal  benefits. 
In  the  case  of  Mathew  v.  Diaz.  426  U.S. 
67  1976)  the  court  stated  that: 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  provided  some 
welfare  benefits  for  citizens  does  not  require 
It  to  provide  like  benefits  for  all  aliens. 
Neither  the  overnight  visitor,  the  unfriendly 
agent  of  a  hostile  foreign  power,  the  resident 
diplomat,  nor  the  Illegal  entrant,  can  ad- 


vance  even  a  colorable  constitutional  claim 
to  a  share  In  the  country  that  a  conscientious 
sovereign  makes  available  to  its  own  citizens 
and  some  of  Its  guests. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  escalating 
flow  of  illegal  aliens  is  reaching  crisis 
proportions.  Reliable  estimates  place  the 
dumber  of  illegal  aUens  in  the  United 
States  at  somewhere  between  6  to  12 
million.  The  Border  Patrol  apprehended 
over  1  million  illegal  entrants  last  year 
and  reliable  sources  within  the  Patrol 
estimate  that  for  every  illegal  alien 
caught,  two  or  three  slipped  through. 

Even  though  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  illegal  aliens  are  in  the 
United  States,  we  do  know  that  small 
differences  in  the  apportionment  popula- 
tions can  alter  the  number  of  congres- 
sional seats  given  to  a  State.  For  ex- 
ample, a  difference  of  only  250  persons  in 
1970  apportionment  populations  of 
Oregon  caused  the  residents  there  to  lose 
one  congressional  seat. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  massive  number  of  illegal  aliens  are 
robbing  our  unemployed  of  millions  of 
jobs.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall 
stated  in  a  recent  interview  that  our  high 
unemployment  rate  could  be  reduced  to 
below  4  percent  if  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens 
were  curtailed.  However,  if  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  succeeds  in  its  plan  to 
coimt  and  include  illegal  aliens  in  the 
1980  census,  illegal  aliens  will  also  rob 
millions  of  American  citizens  of  the  right 
to  equal  governmental  representation 
and  their  right  to  a  fair  share  of  Federal 
assistance  funds.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  institutionalizing  the  unimpeded  fiow 
of  millions  of  illegal  aUens  into  the 
United  States  and  will  compound  the 
already  substantial  economic  and  social 
costs  attributable  to  this  mass  migration. 

The  full  impact  of  this  self-destructive 
cycle  we  are  engaged  in  can  be  seen  in 
the  Department  of  Justice's  argument 
that  States  have  the  authority  to  give 
illegal  aliens  the  right  to  vote.  This  is 
not  as  farfetched  as  it  may  seem  if  you 
consider  that  the  result  of  the  census  as 
now  proposed  will  be  to  give  illegal  aliens 
representation  within  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus has  the  ability  to  resolve  this  issue 
by  excluding  illegal  aliens  from  the  re- 
apportionment base  and  the  population 
base  for  distributing  Federal  funds.  The 
Bureau  can  accomplish  this  in  one  of 
two  different  ways.  First,  it  could  use 
whatever  methodologies  it  chooses  to  as- 
sure that  illegal  aliens  are  not  only 
counted  but  that  they  are  identified  as 
such  in  order  to  deduct  them  from  the 
base  figures.  My  bill  would  give  them 
complete  freedom  to  decide  how  this  can 
be  done.  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  Robert  L.  Hagan  wrote  to 
me  on  May  4,  1979,  about  the  difficulties 
of  developing  a  methodology  to  count 
illegal  aliens.  However,  in  this  letter  he 
stated : 

The  results  of  the  research  already  com- 
pleted, in  progress,  or  now  planned,  con- 
sidered In  combination  should  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  some  useful  estimates  of  Illegal 
alien  residents.  .  .  .  Although  the  resulting 
estimates  would  probably  not  be  definitive, 
practical  boiuids  of  error  should  be  avaU- 
able. 


In  other  words,  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Bureau  believed  almost  a  year  ago 
that  the  Bureau  could  develop  a  meth- 
odology for  counting  illegal  aliens  which 
would  be  statistically  sound.  Admittedly, 
it  would  not  provide  a  means  for  assur- 
ing a  completely  accurate  head  count. 
However,  the  census  itself  is  merely  an 
estimate  of  our  population.  It  will  not  be 
a  perfect  head  count  as  we  are  asked  to 
believe.  Adjustments  have  been  made  in 
past  censuses  and  will  also  have  to  be 
made  in  the  one  this  year. 

If  it  is  clearly  proven  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  to  count  illegal  aliens  before 
the  reapportionment  base  is  finalized, 
then  the  Bureau  could  take  immediate 
action  to  assure  that  illegal  aliens  do  not 
participate  in  the  census.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  reversing  the  highly 
promoted  and  pubUcized  efforts  to  assure 
illegals  that  they  should  participate  in 
the  census.  Discouraging  illegals  from 
coming  fprward  would  reduce  the  gross 
distortion  that  would  otherwise  result. 

The  most  useful  and  beneficial  proce- 
dure that  could  be  followed  would  be  a 
serious  effort  to  actually  count  illegal 
aliens.  For  too  long  we  have  hidden  our 
unwillingness  to  tackle  the  illegal  ahen 
issue  behind  the  excuse  that  we  do  not 
know  how  serious  the  problem  is.  Last 
year  the  House  Select  Population  Com- 
mittee called  for  such  a  count.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  that  determinaticm. 

Many  experts  believe  that  it  can  be 
done  and  even  the  Bureau  has  stated  in 
writing  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
within  "practical  bounds  of  error." 

A  lawsuit  was  filed  against  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  on  this  issue  by  the 
Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  I  am  an  original  coplaintiff  in 
this  suit  which  now  has  26  coplaintiffs, 
most  of  whom  are  Members  of  Congress. 
One  State  has  petitioned  to  file  an  ami- 
cus curiae  brief  and  seven  other  States 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  take  sim- 
ilar action.  This  action  was  taken  in  the 
beUef  that  the  courts  could  settle  this 
issue  rapidly  due  to  the  fast  approaching 
census  deadline. 

On  February  26  the  district  court 
handed  down  a  decision  dismissing  the 
suit  for  lack  of  standing  by  the  plaintiffs. 
The  decision  was  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  suit.  As  the  court  pointed  out, 
'standing  is  a  complex  issue,  embodying 
both  constitutional  and  prudential  limi- 
tations on  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  Federal  court." 

The  question  of  standing  is  not  only 
extremely  complex,  but  is  also  highly 
technical  in  nature.  There  have  been 
instances  where  a  plaintiff  had  the  mer- 
its on  his  or  her  side  but  could  not  get 
over  the  difficult  hurdle  of  "standing."  In 
essence,  it  requires  that  there  be  con- 
crete personal  injury  suffered  by  the 
parties  seeking  relief  and  that  the  relief 
they  request  benefit  them  personally. 

Although  the  court  virtually  conceded 
that  there  will  be  some  effect  on  appor- 
tionment by  the  inclusion  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  apportionment  base,  it  was 
unable  to  determine  which  citizens 
would  be  damaged  and  how  much  they 
would  be  damaged.  In  effect,  the  court 
placed  the  plaintiffs  in  a  "Catch  22"  po- 


sition. A  favorable  ruling  by  the  court 
would  have  required  the  Bureau  to  ob- 
tain solid  information  on  the  number 
and  distribution  of  illegal  aliens,  thereby 
demonstrating  concrete  injury.  However, 
because  we  don't  have  this  information 
now,  the  plaintiffs  lack  standing  to  cor- 
rect that  injury. 

The  court  did  suggest  a  way  out  of 
this  dilemma  by  stating  that  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  solve  these  issues. 
The  court  said  that: 

Congress  may  request  figures  on  illegal 
aliens  at  any  time,  and  the  bureau  would 
then  be  obliged  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  de- 
velop accurate  figures.  We  note  that  the  In- 
dividual plaintiffs  who  Include  members  of 
Congress  are  not  without  political  power  and 
legislative  authority;  a  large  number  of 
states  and  congressional  districts  are  poten- 
tially adversely  affected  by  the  Inclusion  <rf 
illegal  aliens  in  the  apportionment  bases. 
The  individual  legislators  thus  have  a  ready- 
made  forum  In  which  to  express  their  views 
and  seek  resolution  of  the  Issues  Involved  In 
this  suit 

Therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
court's  assertion  that  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  solve  the  issues  involved  in 
this  suit,  I  am  today  introducing  correc- 
tive legislation.  My  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  adjust  the 
total  population  figures  so  that  illegal 
aliens  would  not  be  counted  in  tabulat- 
ing population  for  reapportionment  pur- 
poses or  for  distributing  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  would  be  given  complete 
freedom  to  use  such  methods  and  pro- 
cedures as  he  determines  appropriate  to 
accomplish  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  btisic  underpinning 
of  our  system  of  govemmoit  is  a  com- 
promise which  assured  fair  and  equal 
representation  for  the  citizois  of  all 
States.  If  we  permit  the  presence  of  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens  to  distort  this  sys- 
tem by  malapportioning  congressicoial 
representatives,  it  will  be  a  major  blow 
to  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
Where  there  are  now  a  few  States  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  by  discouraging 
the  influx  of  illegals,  it  will  be  to  their 
political  boiefit  to  either  permit  or  en- 
courage their  entry.  This  will  produce  a 
substratum  of  second  class  citizens  who 
are  exploited  for  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic reasons.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
was  the  intent  of  the  constituticmal 
framers  and  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree. 

I  had  the  Library  of  Congress  do  a 
series  of  computations  projecting  con- 
gressional apportionment  figures,  given 
various  assumptions  about  the  number 
and  location  of  illegal  aliens.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  were  assumptions 
which  I  supplied.  The  final  reapportion- 
ment figures  could  vary  since  we  do  not 
have  definite  information  on  the  num- 
bers or  distribution  of  illegal  aliens  in  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  assumptions  was  that 
illegal  aliens  number  8  million  and  are 
distributed  among  the  States  the  same  as 
legal  aliens.  Uhder  this  assumption,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania 
would  lose  congressiMial  representation 
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were  not  counted.  Needless 
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seats.  Of  course  the 
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to  say, 
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I  ask  unanimous 
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was  ordered 
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state 


AlaiMiiM 

Alaskj 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia ., 

Cotorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Gaorgia 

Hiawaii 

Idaho.. 

Illimts 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentiicKy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michijan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraslia 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey... 
New  Mexico.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio.- 

Oklahoma 

Ore(on 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Teus 

Utah 

Vermont, 

Viriinia 

Washinjton... 
West  Viriinia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiof 
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no  objection,  the  material 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 


Sttmmabt 

A.  Reapportionment  Gains  or  Losses  With- 
out Coiintlng  Illegal  Aliens. — 

These  are  U.S.  Census  Bureau  projections 
based  upon  their  computation  of  the  U.S. 
population  In  1978.  This  projection  serves  as 
the  base  line  to  which  numbers  of  Illegal 
aliens  were  added. 

B.  Illegal  Aliens  Distributed  the  Same  as 
Legal  Resident  Aliens. — 

These  projections  assume  six  different 
population  levels  of  illegal  aliens  between 
three  and  12  million.  They  assume  that  the 
distribution  of  Illegal  aliens  Is  the  same  as 
the  distribution  of  legal  resident  aliens  In 


February  28,  1980 

this  country,  based  upon  Immigration  and 
Naturalization   Service   Information. 

C.  Illegal  Aliens  Distributed  In  Ftour 
States. — 

This  projection  assiunes  a  distribution  ol 
all  significant  numbers  of  Illegal  aliens  In 
the  four  states  with  recognized  large  Illegal 
alien  {wpulatlons.  These  states  are  Cali- 
fornia (1,000.000  estimated  Illegal  aliens), 
Illinois  (500.000  estimated).  New  York 
(500,000  estimated)  and  Texas  (750,000  esti- 
mated). The  distribution  in  other  states  Is 
assumed  to  be  either  balanced  or  Insignifi- 
cant for  purposes  of  apportionment.  This 
projection  assumes  the  smallest  number  of 
Illegal  aliens. 


February  28,  1980 
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NUMBERS  OF  SEATS  ADDED  OR  LOST  WITH  VARIOUS  ILLEGAL  ALIEN  POPUUTIONS 
|ln  Riiilioml 


Present 
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Without 
illegal 
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Distribution' the  same  as  legal  aliens 
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By  llr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  2368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  th(  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasi- 
bility stuc  y  of  a  solar-hydro  integration 
investigat  on  in  Arizona  and  Nevada;  to 
the  Comriittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resourcesi 

Mr. 
pleased   t^ 
which  wi: 
study  of  the 
droelectri ; 
River  basin 

ITie 
Water 
Jointly  fulided 


Mr.  President,  I  am 
introduce  today  legislation 

authorize  a  feasibility  grade 
integration  of  solar  and  hy- 

power  in  the  lower  Colorado 


Department  of  Energy  and  the 

Power  Resources  Service  have 

a  preliminary  assessment 


to  determine  to  what  extent  solar  ther- 
mal electric  plants  could  augment  exist- 
ing WPRS  hydroelectric  facilities.  This 
approach  is  similar  to  the  wind  power 
invest' gation  conducted  jointly  by  two 
agencies. 

The  initial  findings  are  quite  encour- 
aging. It  has  been  determined  that  the 
hydro  facilities  under  consideration 
could  support  at  least  750  MWe  of  solar 
electric  facilities.  The  specific  recom- 
mendation for  further  study  involves  the 
technical  and  economic  viability  of  inte- 
grating a  100  MWe  solar  thermal  power- 
plant  into  the  Federal  southwest  grid 
system. 


The  proposed  3  year  study  would  focus 
on:  Site  selection;  power  system  inte- 
gration; hydrology  integration;  solar 
powerplant  performance,  and  solar  pow- 
er-plant economics. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  total  study  is 
$2,000,000. 

The  conceptualized  powerplant  is  an 
advanced  central  receiver  system.  This 
type  of  system  uses  a  central  tower  re- 
ceiver surrounded  by  a  field  of  heliostats. 
The  heat  created  from  the  reflected  so- 
lar energy  is  used  to  produce  steam 
which  is  then  used  to  drive  a  conven- 
tional steam  turbine  to  generate  electri- 
cal energy.  The  solar  energy  receiver 


would  have  a  capacity  of  140  MWe  along 
with  the  conventional  steam  turbine 
generator  to  allow  marketing  of  energy 
at  100  MWe.  Annual  production  would 
be  about  350,000  MWh  of  electricity. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  preliminary 
study,  the  two  agencies  considered  over 
60  possible  sites  in  three  States.  All  of 
these  sites  were  in  the  southwestern  cli- 
matic region  of  the  United  States  where 
solar  energy  availability  is  the  greatest 
on  an  annual  mean  daily  basis. 

This  area  also  includes  the  hydro- 
electric system  of  Hoover,  Davis,  and 
Parker  Dams,  which  has  the  potential 
for  energy  storage  needed  to  successfully 
use  solar  energy  systems.  The  two  most 
likely  sites  are  Mormon  Mesa,  near  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  and  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  performance  of  a  solar  power- 
plant  is  coupled  with  local  meteorologi- 
cal events.  Typically,  there  are  only  700 
hours  of  cloudy  weather  during  the  year 
at  Yuma.  Most  of  the  cloudy  periods 
correspond  to  the  winter  months  when 
peak  loads  at  Hoover  Dam  are  minimal. 
During  the  test  year  of  1978,  the  down- 
time from  cloudy  days  would  not  have 
exceeded  2  consecutive  days. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  major 
considerations  that  must  be  the  basis  of 
any  project  involving  the  hydroelectric 
system: 

The  requirements  of  the  downstream 
water  users  cannot  be  modified; 

The  operation  of  reservoirs  cEumot  be 
modified  to  exceed  legal  or  environmen- 
tal specified  limits;  and 

The  hydroelectric  system  must  be  able 
to  provide  the  back-up  required  to  firm 
the  intermittent  solar  power  generation. 

The  integration  of  a  powerplant  into 
a  hydro  system  allows  using  the  water 
control  capability  as  a  "battery."  When 
excess  solar  power  is  generated,  water 
is  stored  in  the  hydro  system,  and  when 
cloudy  days  occur,  the  excess  water  is 
released  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In- 
tegration of  a  10  MW  solar  powerplant 
into  the  hydroelectric  grid  would  not 
change  the  water  releases  that  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  water  users 
in  downstream  areas.  The  hydrologic  im- 
pacts of  integration  would  be  increased 
fluctuations  in  the  levels  of  Lake  Mead 
and  Lake  Mohave.  The  fluctuations  could 
require  a  maximum  of  10  inches  of  ad- 
ditional drawdown  in  Lake  Mohave 
which  fluctuates  about  15  feet  annually. 

The  operation  of  Hoover  Dam  would 
be  modified  to  act  as  a  "battery"  to  store 
water  during  brief  periods  when  solar 
energy  production  is  above  100  MW  and 
release  water  to  produce  hydroenergy 
during  cloudy  and  below  average  solar 
generation.  The  effects  of  integration  on 
present  and  future  operations  of  power 
users  and  the  benefits  derived  by  pro- 
ducing power  from  the  solar  powerplant 
will  be  carefully  evaluated. 

The  proposed  plan  of  study  indicates 
that  outside  agencies  will  be  included  on 
the  study  planning  team  to  cover  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  siting  a  solar 
powerplant.  Also,  close  coordination  will 
be  maintained  with  utility  companies 
and  other  interested  parties  within  the 
area  through  public  involvement  pro- 
grams. The  WPRS  has  been  informed. 


on  an  informal  basis,  that  DOE/solar 
thermal  will  support  any  project  by  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  from  a  lead 
laboratory  and  by  training  WPRS  per- 
sonnel as  necessary  to  effectively  deter- 
mine and  manage  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  solar  plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy solar  thermal  projects,  which  I  sup- 
port, are  directed  at  commercialization 
through  non-Federal  users.  The  pro- 
posed integration  of  solar  and  hydro 
powerplants  will  not  hinder  that  effort, 
and  should,  in  fact,  accelerate  commer- 
cialization. The  anticipated  decrease  in 
installment  costs  of  future  powerplants 
will  result  mainly  frcmi  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  heliostats. 

Mr.  President,  the  domestic  production 
of  energy  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  in  the  United  States  today — 
and  it  will  be  tomorrow,  and  it  will  still 
be  in  the  years  to  come.  The  frightening 
cost  projections,  resulting  from  uncer- 
tain energy  resources,  demand  an  ad- 
vance in  large-scale  solar  appUcations. 
In  the  area  of  the  United  States  that  has 
the  greatest  potential  for  solar  energy, 
the  lower  Colorado  area,  over  half  of  the 
power  generated  is  fueled  by  gas  and  oil: 
an  incredible  51.2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  regret  is  that 
this  study  will  take  up  to  3  years.  I  wish 
we  had  made  a  greater  effort  in  the  past, 
but  our  only  choice  now  is  to  go  forward 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  the  committee  and  its  speedy  enact- 
ment by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2368 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  a  Solar/Hydro 
Integration  Investigation  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  2369.  A  bill  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  certain  locks  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

MOKOKGAHELA  Rrvm  WATERWAYS  IMPBOVEKXirr 
ACT    OP    1B80 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  legislation  essential  to 
the  continued  economic  vitality  of  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  sur- 
rounding States  and  to  attainment  of 
national  energy  goals  including  increased 
coal  utilization  and  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment. Joining  me  in  introducing 
this  bill,  the  Monongahela  River  Water- 
ways Improvement  Act,  are  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd  and 
Mr.  Jennings  Randolph)  and  also  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Let  me  say,  because  they 


are  here  on  the  floor,  that  I  am  deqdy 
grateful  for  their  support. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Water  Resoun:es  Sub- 
committee of  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  will  include  the  im- 
provements authorized  by  this  legislaticm 
as  part  of  S.  703,  the  omnibus  water  proj- 
ects authorization  bill. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize replacement  of  the  agmg  and  un- 
dersized lock  and  dam  Nos.  7  and  8  on 
the  Monongahela  River  in  Pennsylvania 
with  facilities  adequate  to  meet  existing 
and  projected  navigation  needs.  As  you 
may  know,  the  Monongahela  River  Is  a 
vital  link  in  the  Ohio  River  navigation 
system  upon  which  the  economies  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  and  other  States  are  vi- 
tally dependent  for  the  transport  of  coal 
for  use  in  the  electric  power  and  steel 
industries,  other  raw  materials,  and  fin- 
ished products. 

The  facilities  at  lock  and  dam  Nob.  7 
and  8  are  the  oldest  and  most  under- 
sized on  the  entire  Ohio  River  navigation 
system.  Their  replacement  with  facilities 
adequate  to  meet  existing  and  projected 
navigation  needs  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  vitality  of  the  entire 
regiCHi.  Of  the  traffic  on  the  Mononga- 
hela River,  99  percent  is  coal  used  In 
either  steel  production  or  electric  power 
goieration. 

Thus,  slowdowns  and  breakdowns  in 
these  lock  structures  affect  the  steel 
mills  and  electric  power  installations 
upon  which  thousands  of  jobs  and  the 
economic  vitality  of  ccHnmunities  in  the 
river  valley  directly  depend.  More  than 
100  communities  in  the  area  have  steel 
as  their  economic  base;  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  steel  industry,  there  are  over 
12,000  Jobs  in  companies  whose  existence 
depend  upon  the  rivers  for  transporta- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

Currently,  5.7  million  tons  of  coal 
from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  southwest 
Virginia  are  transported  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River  each  year.  Similarly,  the 
river  carries  5.5  million  tons  of  West 
Virginia  coal  annually.  River  transport 
is  a  particularly  efficient  means  of  trans- 
port because  to  carry  8  minion  tons  of 
coal  requires  666  barges;  by  contrast, 
an  equivalent  amount  carried  by  rail 
requires  79.000  cars  and,  by  highway, 
319,680  trucks. 

Replacement  of  lock  and  dam  Nos.  7 
and  8  is  necessary  because  these  facilities 
are  increasingly  costly  to  repair  or  re- 
build, inefficient  for  present  waterway 
traffic,  and  inadequate  for  future  com- 
merce. Built  in  1925,  lock  and  dsmi  Nos. 
7  and  8  are  increasingly  subject  to  break- 
downs and  maintenance  problems,  thus 
resulting  in  costly  delays  along  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  River  naviga- 
tion s3rstems. 

In  contrast,  nearby  locks  and  dams  in 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  are  of  relatively 
recent  construction.  For  example,  along 
the  Ohio  River  in  Ohio  the  lock  at  New 
Cumberland  was  constructed  in  1959, 
Pike  Island  in  1963,  and  Hannibal  in 
1972.  Similarly,  on  the  Monongahela 
River  In  West  Virginia  the  lock  at  Mor- 
gantown  was  constructed  In  1950,  Hllde- 
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S.    43S 

request  of  Mr.  Wzlliams,  the 

frori  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 

add  >d  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  425, 

the  use  of  steel-jaw,  leghold 


S.    1038 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bauctjs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1038,  a 
bill  to  require  that  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  imported  meat  miist  be  subjected 
to  certain  tests  and  that  such  meat  or 
products  be  labeled  "imported"  at  all 
stages  of  distribution  until  delivery  to 
the  final  consumer;  to  require  that  the 
cost  of  conducting  such  tests,  and  the 
cost  of  conducting  certain  inspections 
and  identification  procedures  on  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products,  bp. 
borne  by  the  exporters  of  such  articles; 
to  require  certain  eating  establishments, 
which  serve  imported  meat,  to  inform 
customers  of  that  fact;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1444,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  award  of  reasonable  court 
costs,  including  attorney's  fees,  to  pre- 
vailing parties  in  civil  tax  actions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1705 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1705,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  deduction  of 
charitable  contributions  to  organizations 
from  which  the  taxpayer  or  a  member 
of  his  family  receives  services. 

S.    f725 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1725,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  Comprehensive 
Energy  Conservation  Services  Program 
designed  to  enable  low-income  and  near- 
poor  individuals  and  families  to  partici- 
pate in  energy  assistance  programs. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1725.  supra. 

S.    1867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thvrhokd)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1867,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  amoimt  of  the  charitable 
deduction  allowable  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner 
Government  employees  determine  reim- 
bursement for  use  of  their  vehicles  on 
Government  business. 

S.     1961 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1981,  a  bill 
to  improve  judicial  machinery  by  amend- 
ing the  jiuisdiction  and  venue  require- 
ments and  damage  provisions  in  all  suits 
involving  the  False  Claims  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2064,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  interest  on  certain  mortgage  revenue 
t)onds  will  not  be  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax. 

S.    2080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2080, 
a  bill  to  establish  public  buildings  poli- 
cies for  the  Federal  Government,  to  es- 
tablish the  PubUc  BuUdings  Services  in 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2177,  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price  and  interest  rate 
limitations  under  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  emergency 
purchase  assistance  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2247,  a  bill 
entitled  "Small  and  Rural  Laboratory 
Protection  Act". 

S.    22S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2257,  a  bill  authorizing  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Lithuania  legation. 

S.    2270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  smd 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2270,  a  bill  to  reorganize,  simplify,  de- 
regulate and  consolidate  certain  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
in  order  to  provide  improved  State  and 
local  administration  of  the  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  123,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  with  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Garden  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION     138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 136,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1980  as  Gospel  Mu- 
sic Month. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
AND  SERVICES  ACT— S.  1843 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1678 

(Ordered  to  l>e  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  S.  1843,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Fed- 
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eral  support  and  stimulation  of  State, 
local,  and  community  activities  to  pre- 
vent domestic  violence  and  provide  im- 
mediate shelter  and  other  assistance  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence,  for  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  programs  and  activ- 
ities pertaining  to  domestic  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON    VOLUNTEERISM 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to 
S.  1843,  the  Domestic  Violence  Act,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Vol- 
unteerism.  This  amendment  is  similar  in 
concept  to  the  amendment  I  proposed  to 
the  Action  authorization  bill  last  sum- 
mer. That  bill  wsis  passed  by  the  Senate, 
but  did  not  survive  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference. In  the  6  or  7  months  since  I  first 
proposed  a  National  Commission  on  Vol- 
unteerism,  I  have  become  more  firmly 
convinced  that  such  a  Commission  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  balanced, 
healthy  partnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  nonprofit  organizations  of 
volunteers. 

Volunteers  and  volunteer  organiza- 
tions have  helped  make  our  Nation  great. 
This  country  was  built  by  individuals  and 
groups  who  took  time  from  their  personal 
endeavors  to  contribute  to  others,  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  counseling  wayward 
youth,  delivering  meals  to  housebound 
elderly  persons,  rehabilitating  the  dis- 
abled and  the  handicapped,  giving  aid 
during  times  of  disaster,  and  monitor- 
ing governmental  programs  to  insure 
that  the  public  Interest  was  being  met. 
These  few  examples  Illustrate  the  diver- 
sity of  needs  met  by  volunteers. 

It  is  important — to  Government  and 
to  volunteer  organizations — that  this 
rich  heritage  of  giving  and  volunteering 
be  continued.  As  we  all  know  well,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  State  and  local 
governments  spend  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  providing  social  services.  There 
is  no  way  that  volunteer  organizations 
could  give  the  same  services  on  such  a 
massive  scale.  But  volunteer  organiza- 
tions supplement  these  Government 
programs  through  their  own  initiatives, 
and  when  the  services  are  provided  by 
volunteer  groups,  the  attention  is  more 
individualized,  the  care  more  sensitive, 
'  the  approach  more  innovative.  There  are 
many  programs  and  services  which  the 
Government  should  not  be  involved  in, 
and  volunteer  organizations  have  been 
supporting  these  needs  for  quite  some 
time.  We  should  encourage  them  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

I  proposed  a  National  Commission  on 
Volimteerism  because  today,  the  volun- 
teer sector  is  facing  enormous  chal- 
lenges. 

Infiation  is  eating  away  the  extra  re- 
sources individuals  can  devote  to  volun- 
teering; infiation  and  the  decision  of  an 
increasing  number  of  women  to  pursue 
careers  outside  the  home  are  eroding  the 
volunteer  pool  of  many  traditionally  fe- 
male organizations;  the  aging  of  our 
population  has  increased  the  number  of 
older  persons  who  are  recipients  of  many 
volunteer  services;  the  aging  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  the  preference  for  earlier 
retirement  have  meant  that  there  are 


more  older  adults  with  free  time  oti  thetr 
hands.  AH  of  these  factore  and  more  are 
influencing  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
individuals  to  volunteer. 

Unfortunately,  the  volunteer  orgtmi- 
zations  and  we  in  Government  do  not 
understand  how  these  trends  will  influ- 
ence volunteering.  We  do  not  have  a  pic- 
ture of  what  volunteering  will  be  like  10 
years  from  now,  because  the  studies  have 
not  been  imdertaken,  the  facts  have  not 
been  compiled,  and  the  conclusicms  have 
not  been  drawn.  We  know  that  one  out 
of  every  four  Americans  considers  him 
or  herself  a  volunteer.  We  know  how 
much  money  is  contributed  to  charities. 
We  do  not  know  who  will  be  volunteer- 
ing 10  years  from  now,  or  what  type  of 
volunteer  work  they  will  be  doing.  It  is 
important  that  these  issues  be  addressed, 
so  the  volunteer  organizations  can  re- 
spond to  them,  and  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  develop  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse as  well. 

The  National  Commission  on  Volun- 
teerism  outUned  in  my  bill  will  be  c(Mn- 
posed  of  25  persons  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  represents  a  cross-section 
of  volunteer  orgariizations,  business,  or- 
ganized labor  and  Government.  Over  a 
2-year  span,  the  National  Commission 
will  study  the  influence  of  pertinent 
socioeconomic  trends  on  the  future  of 
volunteering,  and  recommend  appropri- 
ate actions  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  for  the  States.  The  first  18  months 
of  its  24-month  Ufe  will  be  spent  on  re- 
search and  in  developing  a  picture  of  the 
factors  volunteer  organizations  will  be 
contending  with  over  the  next  10  years. 
I  envisicHi  that  this  research  will  be  im- 
dertaken in  c(msultation  with  the  or- 
ganizations to  be  served.  This  consulta- 
tion should  come  about  naturally,  be- 
cause the  Commission  itself  will  be  com- 
prised primarily  of  persons  who  repre- 
sent volunteer  organizations.  But  to  In- 
sure the  dialog  with  a  board  of  volun- 
teer organizations,  the  Commission  will 
hold  a  series  of  public  hearings.  These 
hearings  will  permit  all  interested  per- 
sons and  representatives  of  organizations 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  progress  of 
the  Commission  and  help  shape  its  con- 
tinued work. 

The  great  potential  pitfall  for  all 
commissions  is  that  their  fine  research 
will  not  be  read  or  acted  upon.  I  believe 
the  work  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Volimteerism  will  be  far  too  important 
to  go  unnoticed.  Both  the  governmental 
sector — State  and  local,  as  well  as' Fed- 
eral— and  the  volunteer  sector  have  too 
great  a  stake  in  the  future  of  volunteer- 
ing to  let  the  work  of  this  Commission 
be  shelved  and  forgotten.  Therefore, 
during  the  second  phase  of  its  opera- 
tions, the  Commission  will  hold  a  series 
of  public  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. At  these  meetings,  which  might  be 
cosponsored  by  volunteer  organizations 
and/or  State  and  local  governments,  all 
interested  members  of  the  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Com- 
mission's report,  to  comment  on  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  future  action,  and  to 
revise  them.  The  final  product  of  the 
Commission  will  be  a  report  that  has 


been  widely  disseminated  and  discussed 
by  volunteer  organizations,  other  inter- 
ested members  of  the  public  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  at  all  levels.  Perhaps 
more  impcH-tant  than  the  report  will  be 
a  series  of  recommendations  fcH*  Federal 
Government  action,  and  where  appropri- 
ate, for  State  action.  These  recommenda- 
tions, as  I  envision  them,  will  be  for  ways 
governments  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  can  supplement  and  assist  volun- 
teer organizations  in  carrying  out  their 
goals. 

The  National  Commission  on  Volun- 
teerism  will  be  future  oriented.  Its  goal 
will  be  to  strengthen  the  organizations 
of  individual  volunteers  so  that  in  the 
years  ahead  the  volunteer  sector  can  con- 
tinue in  its  rich  tradition  of  giving  serv- 
ice. The  goal  is  not  to  unearth  new  ways 
to  regulate  or  to  undermine  innovation 
by  having  the  Government  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  more  programs.  Volun- 
teer organizations  are  fully  capable  of 
holding  themselves  accountable  and  of 
delivering  services.  Government  and  vol- 
unteer organizations  have  worked  well 
together  in  the  past;  the  future  of  both 
sectors  depends  on  strengthening  that 
partnership.  It  is  appropriate,  as  we  en- 
ter a  new  decade  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
ways  to  achieve  a  better  public-nonpro- 
fit partnership.  The  decade  of  the  1980's 
promises  to  offer  new  challenges  to  the 
old  ways  of  defining  problems  and  work 
ing  out  solutions.  Government  and  vol- 
unteer organizations,  together,  will  have 
responsibilities  for  facing  these  chal- 
lenges and  formulating  innovative  solu- 
tions which  each  sector  can  pursue  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  but  not  Interfer- 
ence. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARmOfi 

SUBCX>MMnTEE  ON  AWTITRUST.  MONOPOLT  AND 
BUSINESS  RIGHTS  AND  THE  SELECT  COMMTTTKE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Monop- 
oly and  Business  Rights  and  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
will  hold  a  joint  hearing  on  S.  2251,  Uie 
Gasohol  Competition  Act.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  2  pm.  on  Wednesday, 
March  5,  1980,  in  room  2228  of  the 
Diiicsen  Senate  Office  Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENEBCT  BBGULATION 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  previously  scheduled  for  April 
15  and  April  17  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  the 
Department  of  Energy  budget  author- 
ization requests  are  being  rescheduled 
as  follows: 

On  April  15  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  and  for  the  Office  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals  will  be  reviewed.  This 
hearing  will  commence  at  10  ajn.  In 
room  6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

On  April  17  the  subcommittee  will 
receive  testimony  on  the  pn^xised 
authorization  for  the  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration  and  the  Energy 
Information  Administration.  This  hear- 
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ing  will  begii  at  10  ajn.  in  room  5110 
of  the  Dirks^i  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  i  bout  tiiese  hearings  should 
be  directed  o  Benjamin  S.  Cooper  or 
James  T.  B  uce  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-!  i894.« 

SUaCOMMITT  IX     ON      INTEXCOVEXN MENTAL 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  SASSl  R.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  !  lubcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Re  lations  of  the  Committee  on 
Governments  I  Affairs,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce 4  days  of  hearings  for  March. 

On  March  11.  1980,  a  morning  and 
afternoon  sesi  ion  will  be  held  jointly  with 
the  Senate  Bi  dget  Committee  to  examine 
the  intergovernmental  fiscal  aid  section 
of  the  Carter  administration's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  proposal  and  the  administra- 
tion's youth  employment  initiative,  re- 
spectively. Ar  other  joint  hearing  will  oc- 
cur on  the  morning  of  March  12  to  ex- 
amine the  im  )act  of  tax  and  expenditure 
limitations  o  i  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. All  thpee  sessions  will  take  place 
of  the  Dirksen  Building, 
sessions  will  commence  at 


in  room  620! 
The  morning 
9 :  30  a.m.  whi  e  the  afternoon  session  will 


commence  at 
In  additioi 


l:30pjn. 
we  will  hold  2  days  of 


oversight  hej  rings  on  the  general  rev- 


enue sharing 
March  25,  at 


program  on  March  20.  and 
9:30  ajn.  in  room  3302  of 
the  Dirksen  E  uilding. 

For  furth  ;r  information  on  the 
March  11  an(  12  hearings,  contact  Paul 
Clark  at  (2021  224-0848. 

Por  furth  sr  information  on  the 
March  20  anc  26  hearings,  contact  John 
Callahan  or  ^drew  Conlin  at  (202)  224- 
4718.* 
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hearing  whicl 
and  Natural 
10  ajn.  Fridakr 
cent  study  of 
Sciences 
1985-2010,"  i^ 
a.m.,  Friday 
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9894.* 
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•  Mr.  STONf; 
noimcement 
26,  regarding 
Agricultural 
Ing  on  Public 
commodities 
grain  embargo 

The  subcon  mittee 
held  on  Tues<  ay 


ON    FOREIGN    ACMCXTLTUKAL 
AFFAIRS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday.  March  6.  1980.  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  room  3302  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce 
Building.  Th<  hearing  will  concern  re- 
authorization of  the  Federal  public  trans- 
portation pre  gram,  and  proposed  revi- 
sions to  the  l^ban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.* 


ON    ENESCT    AND    NATT7RAL 
BCSOtmCES 


Mr.   President,   the 

the  Cwnmittee  on  Energy 

I^esources  had  scheduled  for 

February  29,  on  the  re- 

the  National  Academy  of 

entitled  "Energy  in  Transition : 

being  rescheduled  for  10 

upril  18,  1980.  in  room  3110 

Senate  Office  Building. 

ab<)ut  this  hearing  should  be 

jamin  S.  Cooper  or  James 

committee  staff  at  224- 


t  le 


svBcoMMrmf  on  foreign  agricultural 

POLICT 


Mr.  President,  the  an- 

\^hich  I  made  on  February 

the  date  of  the  Foreign 

Policy  Subcommittee  hear- 

Law  480  and  the  displaced 

is  a  result  of  the  Soviet 

has  been  changed. 

hearing  will  now  be 
March  4,  1980.  at  9:30 


a.m.  in  room  324  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  I  expect  witnesses  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  MEET 

select  committee  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2223,  a  bill  to 
permit  any  Indian  to  transfer  by  will 
restricted  lands  to  his  or  her  heirs  or 
lineal  descendants,  and  to  mark  up 
pendmg  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sUBCOMMirrEE  on  znercy  conservation 

AND    SUPPLY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  Supply  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  urban  waste. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WAGE     AND    PRICE     CONTROLS 
THROUGH  THE  BACK  DOOR? 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  there  have  been  many  stories  in  the 
newspapers  about  "radical"  solutions  to 
the  inflation  crisis.  In  general,  these 
radical  proposals  are  not  radical  at  all. 
merely  extreme.  A  radical  proposal 
would  be  something  entirely  new,  some- 
thing which  has  not  been  tried  before. 
Unfortunately,  the  "radical"  proposals 
usually  discussed  nearly  always  come 
back  to  the  same  discredited  call  for 
wage  and  price  controls.  It  constantly 
amazes  me  how  anyone  can  seriously 
consider  this  as  a  solution  to  our 
problems. 

Not  only  can  controls  not  work  in  prac- 
tice— as  we  discovered  just  a  few  years 
ago — but  they  cannot  even  work  in 
theory.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  predict- 
able group  of  people  who  trot  this  out  as 
a  solution  at  every  opportunity — Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  is  a  name 
wliich  comes  to  mind.  Yet  these  same 
people  nearly  always  fight  any  proposal 
which  would  usefully  deal  with  the  infla- 
tion problem,  such  as  balancing  the 
budget,  cutting  back  on  regulations,  and 
stimulating  productivity  by  reducing 
taxes. 

In  the  past,  controls  have  appeared  to 
reduce  inflation.  In  fact,  they  merely 
postponed  it.  A  recent  study  by  Prof. 
Alan  Blinder  and  William  Newton  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
makes  quite  clear  that  the  price  explo- 
sion in  1974  is  directly  attributable  to 
President  Nixon's  controls.  By  preventing 
prices  and  wages  from  rising  for  2  years 
prices  had  to  accelerate  at  an  even  faster 
rate  once  controls  were  lifted,  in  order  to 
"catch  up."  This  is  inevitable  because 


controls  cannot  be  kept  in  force  for  more 
than  a  very  short  period  of  time  without 
breaking  down  under  the  strain  of  the 
inequities  they  foster.  Eventually,  there 
are  so  many  special  cases  and  hardship 
exemptions  which  must  be  granted  that 
the  controls  no  longer  function  and  re- 
quire increasing  amounts  of  staff  just  to 
keep  going.  Furthermore,  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  prices  which  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  control. 
There  is  no  way,  for  example,  to  control 
the  price  of  imports,  includiing  oU. 

In  any  case,  those  who  advocate  con- 
trols must  realize  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  imposed  by  Executive  flat,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  able  to  do.  "They  would 
require  legislation  passed  by  Congress.  As 
soon  as  Congress  began  debate  on  the 
issue,  economic  chaos  would  result,  as 
everyone  maneuvered  to  increase  prices 
and  wages  before  the  deadline.  Making 
the  deadline  retroactive  would  not  even 
help,  because  this  would  only  mean  that 
every  affected  group  will  be  forced  to 
work  frantically  to  get  exemptions  for  it- 
self written  into  the  law.  Thus,  in  a 
purely  practical  sense,  controls  are  un- 
feasible. 

However,  Government  does  have  one 
potential  source  of  control  authority, 
which  stems  from  the  Credit  Control 
Act  of  1969.  Under  this  legislation  the 
President  may  exercise  total  control  over 
interest  rates,  loan  requirements,  down 
payments,  and  virtually  any  other  factor 
related  to  credit.  Since  credit  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  economy,  the  power  to 
control  it  gives  the  President  de  facto 
control  over  the  economy.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Helms  to  repeal  the  Credit 
Control  Act,  but  as  of  now  it  remains 
on  the  books. 

In  recent  days  the  papers  have  car- 
ried stories  about  credit  controls,  and  Al- 
fred Kahn  has  endorsed  their  use.  More- 
over, Chairman  Volker  has  told  many 
people  that  he  will  be  making  an  impor- 
tant announcement  soon  regarding  in- 
flation. Since  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
administer  the  credit  control  program,  I 
am  fearful  that  his  announcement  will 
be  an  imposition  of  credit  controls. 

If  credit  controls  are  imposed,  it  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  economy.  I  fear 
that  the  Government  may  set  require- 
ments that  loans  may  only  be  made  to  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  complying  with 
Presidential  inflation  guidelines,  forcing 
bankers  into  being  the  enforcers  for  a 
mandatory  wage  and  price  control  pro- 
gram. The  flow  of  credit  will  no  longer 
be  made  according  to  market  conditions 
but  according  to  Government  flat. 

Inevitably,  this  will  deny  credit  to 
those  who  deserve  it  and  channel  it  to- 
wards those  better  adept  at  winning 
favor  from  the  Government.  Moreover. 
I  assume  that  new  credit  instruments 
will  quickly  arise  to  get  around  the  con- 
trol regulations,  leading  to  vast  ineffi- 
ciencies. And  lastly,  I  would  expect  that 
loan  sharks  will  see  a  big  increase  in 
business,  and  that  credit  transactions  in 
the  "imderground  economy"  will  multi- 
ply greatly. 

If  President  Carter  were  serious  about 
inflation  he  would  have  submitted  a  bal- 


anced budget.  Apparently,  inflation  was 
not  as  much  of  a  problem  as  winning  re- 
election when  he  put  the  budget  together. 
He  decided  that  it  was  more  important 
to  buy  off  some  important  interest 
groups  with  spending  increases  than  to 
fulfill  his  often-repeated  campaign 
promise  to  balance  the  budget  by  the 
end  of  his  first  term. 

If  President  Carter  were  serious  about 
inflation,  he  would  do  something  about 
Government  regulations,  which  increase 
business  costs  and  push  up  prices.  He 
could  order  a  6-month  freeze  on  all  new 
regulations  and  insist  that  his  political 
appointees  spend  the  6  months  reexam- 
ining existing  regiilations  and  eliminat- 
ing as  many  as  possible.  But  he  will  not 
do  so. 

If  President  Carter  were  serious  about 
inflation,  he  would  st(H>  opposing  tax  re- 
ductions aimed  at  increasing  productiv- 
ity. The  1980  Joint  EcontMnic  Report 
makes  quite  clear  that  a  tax  cut  aimed 
at  increasing  business  investment  and 
productivity  will  be  anti-inflationary. 
Yet  President  Carter  remains  steadfast 
in  his  belief  that  high  taxes  will  stop  in- 
flation. Unfortunately,  high  taxes  do  not 
reduce  inflation  because  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  remains  the  same. 
And  insofar  as  high  taxes  reduce  the  In- 
centive to  work,  invest  and  produce,  it 
makes  inflation  worse. 

If  President  Carter  were  serious  about 
inflation,  he  would  do  something  to  re- 
store faith  in  the  doUar.  He  could  do  so 
by  using  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  held 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  restore 
convertibility  and  make  the  dollar  "as 
good  as  gold." 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
come  this  November  the  American  peo- 
ple will  express  their  concern  about  in- 
flation by  throwing  out  of  office  the  in- 
dividuals and  the  pcirty  which  is  respon- 
sible. They  do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that  when  President  Ford  left  office  the 
inflation  rate  was  less  than  5  percent. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Congress  which  has  run  budget  defl- 
cits  in  19  of  the  last  20  years  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats.  But  we  cannot 
wait  until  next  year  to  start  to  deal  with 
inflation.  By  then  it  will  be  too  late.  We 
must  start  now.  And  we  must  do  so  by 
supporting  Senator  Roth's  resolution, 
cutting  the  budget,  and  showing  the  peo- 
ple we  are  serious  about  inflation.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  SMALL  BANKS 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal yesterday  pointing  out  the  plight  of 
small  banks  in  rural  commimities  in  the 
present  economic  situation. 

Senator  Prtor  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  (S.  1988)  to  correct  an  in- 
equity that  exists  among  lending  institu- 
tions, and  is  especially  critical  to  small, 
rural  financial  institutions. 

S.  1988  would  permit  State-chartered 
insured  banks,  Federal-  and  State-char- 
tered insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, small  business  investment  corpora- 
tions, and  Federal-  and  State-chartered 
insured  credit  unions  to  charge  1  percent 
over  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate — 
or  the  rate  permitted  by  State  law  if 


that  is  higher — on  all  loans,  notwith- 
standing State  usury  statutes.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  permit  any  State  to  reim- 
pose  its  State  usury  limits  by  enacting 
overriding  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1988  are  similar 
to  section  85  of  title  12  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  governs  the  rate  of 
interest  that  national  banks  may  charge 
on  loans.  Since  1933,  national  banks 
have  been  permitted  a  choice  in  the  in- 
terest rates  they  may  charge  under  sec- 
tion 85 — that  option  is  not  avsdlable  to 
other  lenders. 

An  imbalance  has  been  created  in  the 
economy  of  Arkansas  and  other  States. 
Funds  flow  from  the  State-chartered  in- 
stitutions to  the  luitional  bank  system, 
and  national  banks  become  the  primary 
source  of  loans.  This  leads  to  the  con- 
centration of  capital  in  urban  areas.  Al- 
though this  is  normally  the  case,  the 
trend  is  worsened,  and  the  capital-poor 
rural  areas  become  poorer. 

Competitive  equity  dictates  that  fi- 
nancial institutions  offering  similar 
products  should  be  subject  to  similar 
rules.  Federally  chartered  institutions 
enjoy  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  State-chartered  institutions  by  vir- 
tue of  the  1  percent  differential. 

Congress  needs  to  act  immediately  to 
pass  this  legislation.  Current  economic 
conditions  have  placed  many  rural  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  impossible  posi- 
tions. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  WsOl 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Mant  Small  Banks  Are  Short  of  Monet. 
Long  on  Worried  Customers 
(By  Carol  Hjrmowltz) 

Meadville,  Pa. — John  Tracy,  a  banker  In 
this  town  of  16.200,  sees  a  big  change  ahead. 
Soon,  he  says,  "the  friendly  country  banker 
won't  be  around." 

Mr.  Tracy  doesnt  want  to  become  un- 
friendly. Rather,  the  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  a  Pennsylvania  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
branch  here  Is  simply  citing  a  problem  little 
noticed  outside  rural  America.  Ever  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  moved  to  restrict 
monetary  growth  last  October,  many  small- 
town banks  have  been  caught  In  a  pro&t 
squeeze  that  is  making  It  harder  and  harder 
to  provide  the  credit  needed  by  their  com- 
munities. 

In  fact,  the  prospect  of  a  genuine  credit 
shortage  Is  looming  In  many  rural  areas — 
particularly  In  the  wake  of  the  Ped's  most- 
recent  Increase  In  Its  discount  rate.  Uke 
many  blg-clty  Institutions.  so-caUed  coun- 
try banks  have  had  to  raise  Interest  rates 
sharply  In  the  past  few  months.  But  while 
most  urban  banks  still  have  plenty  of  money 
to  lend,  money  is  scarce  at  many  country 
banks  "and  likely  to  remain  that  way  for 
some  time."  says  Martin  Duncan,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City. 

grim  outlook 

This  outlook  doesn't  bode  well  for  rural 
economies.  Credit-tightening  moves  by  the 
relatively  few  local  banks  typically  move 
quickly  through  a  rural  community  and 
"are  felt  more  sharply"  than  in  an  urban 
area,  explains  Juan  de  Torres,  an  economist 
at  the  Conference  Board,  a  business-research 
organization  based  in  New  York.  And  because 
farmers  are  heavy  seasonal  borrowers  often 
operating  on  thin  profit  margins,  they  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  tight  and  costly 
credit. 


"Everything  farmers  need  Is  costing  more." 
says  PhlUlp  Allen,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist,  "and  when  they  add  In  the 
extra  (money)  they'll  be  paying  for  loans, 
their  profits  are  going  to  decline  sharply." 
Indeed,  the  department  expects  net  farm  In- 
come to  drop  as  much  as  20  percent  this  year. 

The  threat  of  a  rural  credit  squeeze  Is 
rooted  In  country-bank  lending  methods. 
WhUe  most  blg-clty  banks  have  long  been 
making  business  loans  at  interest  rates  that 
float  up  or  down  over  a  loan's  term  with 
their  own  cost  of  funds,  few  small-town 
banks  had  adopted  the  practice — until  re- 
cently. Instead,  they  bad  continued  to  make 
business  loans  at  fixed  rates  of  Interest, 
partly  because  their  customers  demanded  It 
and  partly  because  their  own  costs  of  money 
remained  relatively  stable. 

All  that  changed  last  faU,  when  the  Fed 
moved  to  fight  inflation  by  restricting 
growth  in  the  money  supply.  To  continue  to 
maintain  a  reserve  of  lendeble  funds,  big 
banks  began  selling  certiflcates  of  deposit  at 
yields  more  than  double  the  5*4  percent  paid 
on  regular  bank  savings  accounts.  Country 
banks  had  to  follow  suit— offering  the  same 
high  yields  to  keep  their  own  large  deposi- 
tors from  switching  to  city  institutions — par- 
ticularly because  rural  residents  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  than  in  the  psct 
about  seeking  out  the  highest  returns. 
tight  squeeze 

However,  small-town  banks  with  portfoUos 
of  fixed-interest  loans  yielding  say,  9 
percent  annually  can't  easily  absorb  deposit 
costs  suddenly  approaching  10  percent  to 
11  percent.  Thus,  country  banks  stuck  with 
fixed-rate  loans  are  "being  squeezed  tight," 
says  Edwin  Demoney.  manager  of  financial 
Institutions  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
In  Washington.  While  the  Fed  Is  concerned 
about  these  banks,  he  adds,  "we  can't  help 
them  out  with  their  earnings."  In  fact,  the 
Fed  can't  even  lend  many  ot  them  funds 
because  few  such  banks  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Nor  can  country  banks  easily  turn  to  blg- 
clty  banks  for  help.  Although  most  biimJI 
banks  have  at  least  one  so-caUed  correspond- 
ent relationship  with  a  large  bank,  most 
rely  on  their  correspondents  simply  for  ad- 
ministrative services  such  as  check  process- 
ing and  for  help  with  an  occasional  big  loan. 
But  few  small  banks  can  afford,  as  a  con- 
stant mode  of  c4>eratlon.  the  high  Interest 
rates  involved  in  loans  from  big  banks.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  they  cant  afford  to 
buy  so-called  federal  funds,  the  overnight 
loans  that  banks  make  to  ooe  another. 

Caught  in  this  predicament,  many  coun- 
try banks  are  abandoning  the  fixed-rate  pol- 
icy m  favor  of  floating  rates.  Many  are  also 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  sharply 
restricting  loans  to  only  the  most  credit- 
worthy customers  able  to  pay  today's  high 
interest  rates. 

A  REGIONAL  CEMTIK 

These  problems  are  being  felt  In  Mead- 
ville. a  pretty  town  of  stately  homes  and 
tree-lined  streets  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  in  many  such  areas,  the  local 
work  force  is  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
fanning  (23  percent) — mostly  dairy  and 
grain  farms — and  manufacturing  (27  per- 
cent)— mostly  small  machine  shops  making 
tools  and  dies.  In  addition,  Meadville  serves 
as  the  seat  of  Crawford  County  and  also  as 
a  sort  of  r\iral  financial  center :  Pour  regional 
banks  have  branches  here.  The  branches, 
along  with  two  locally  owned  banks  elae- 
where  in  the  county,  are  grass-roots  Insti- 
tutions, deriving  most  of  the  funds  from 
local  depositors  and  making  most  of  their 
loans  to  local  fanners,  businesses  and  con- 
sumers. 

Only  two  of  the  banks  here  are  Federal 
Reserve  members,  and  only  one  has  tradl- 
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Other  farmers  are  turning  to  farm  credit 
production  associations — a  kind  of  coopera- 
tive that  raises  money  through  public  debt 
offerings  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Meadville 
Production  Credit  Association,  can  offer 
loans  today  at  rates  of  about  12%  percent. 
But  even  this  bargain  rate  is  up  from  9 
percent  last  simuner  and  seems  too  steep  for 
farmers  such  as  Bernard  Tobin.  He  recently 
got  a  loan  of  only  half  the  $21,000  that  he 
had  sought  because,  he  says,  the  Meadville 
association  "figured  it  would  be  too  much  of 
a  burden  for  me  to  handle"  the  full  request. 

Although  a  bit  unhappy  about  the  cut- 
back, Mr.  Tobin  says  he  also  has  taken  the 
association's  "advice"  to  cut  another  re- 
quest, for  a  fertilizer  loan,  to  $6,000  from 
$10,000.  "I'll  have  to  get  that  amount  Just  to 
stay  in  business,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Tobin  is  better  off  than  many  oUiers, 
however.  "A  lot  of  marginal  farmers  won't 
be  able  to  afford  loans  and  will  go  under." 
warns  Blair  McCurdy,  assistant  director  of 
the  Meadville  association. 

Like  the  farmers.  Meadvllie's  tool  and 
die  makers  are  being  hurt  by  costly  and 
scarce  bank  credit — without  being  able  to 
turn  to  credit  associations  or,  like  small 
manufacturers  in  metropolitan  areas,  to  a 
variety  of  banks. 

FRUSTRATED   BUSINESSMAN 

Alden  Hills,  owner  of  A.  C.  Machine  Co., 
says  he  can't  get  a  loon  for  new  machinery 
even  though  his  business  is  "bursting  at  the 
seams."  He  says  all  four  bank  branches 
here  turned  down  his  request  to  borrow 
$100,000  and  told  him  to  "sit  still"  until  the 
economy  picks  up.  But  Mr.  Hills,  who  re- 
cently doubled  the  size  of  his  machine  shop 
and  wants  to  increase  his  work  force  to  45 
from  30.  complains  that  if  he  doesn't  ex- 
pand, he  won't  be  able  to  fill  all  his  <Hxlers. 

With  both  farm  and  manufacturing  out- 
put slowing,  the  credit  squeeze  is  filtering 
through  the  rest  of '  Meadvllie's  economy. 
Retailers,  for  example,  are  saddled  with 
loans  taken  out  for  merchandise  that  they 
now  can't  sell  because  consumers  are  get- 
ting ready  for  hard  times. 

"Buying  has  come  to  a  screeching  halt," 
says  David  Mattocks,  owner  of  Feed  'N'  Oro 
supply  store,  whose  sales  have  dropped  40 
percent  fnxn  a  year  ago.  With  farmers  de- 
laying purchases  of  fertilizer,  Mr.  Mattocks 
says,  he  is  "stuck  with  high  inventories"  and 
with  the  costly  loans  financing  them. 

Mr.  Mattocks  says  he  is  only  one  of  many 
Meadville  residents  being  pinched  by  the 
credit  squeeze.  "Banks  are  essential  to  this 
commtxnlty,"  he  says,  "and  credit  squeezes 
have  a  domino  effect."  But  he  isn't  blaming 
the  local  bankers.  "They're  doing  what  they 
can  to  keep  us  alive,"  he  says,  "but  they've 
got  their  hands  tied"  by  the  federal  banking 
autborltle6.# 


SIXTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  MODERN  REPUBLIC  OF  LITH- 
UANIA 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania.  A  proud  nation  of  3 
million  people,  Lithuania  has  lived 
imder  the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression 
since  1940.  This  anniversary  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  great  injus- 
tices the  people  of  Extern  Europe  have 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  every  day  Lithuanians  are 
being  arrested  and  persecuted  for 
"crimes  against  the  state,"  their  age- 


old  spirit  of  independence  cannot  be 
squelched. 

The  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  share 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality. 
The  subjugation  of  human  rights  in 
Eastern  Europe  has  been  consistently 
denounced  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  right  of  these  peoples  to  be  free, 
defended. 

The  commemoration  of  Lithuania's 
freedom  is  of  particular  importance  as 
the  world  witnesses  further  Soviet 
expansion  into  Afghanistan.  In  our 
reevaluation  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  can  look  to 
Lithuania  as  an  example  of  the  Soviets' 
blatant  disregard  for  the  sovereignty  of 
other  nations.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
disregarded  treaties  in  this  area  for 
almost  35  years,  as  well  as,  ignoring 
basic  principles  of  trust  and  cooperation 
among  nations. 

The  basis  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is. 
and  always  has  been,  human  rights.  We 
remain  committed  to  the  basic  values 
of  human  life  and  continue  to  support 
and  defend  these  ideals  around  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union's  actions  in 
Lithuania  are  a  challenge  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor 
should  their  struggle  be  allowed  to  die. 
The  United  States  should  maintain  its 
dedication  to  human  rights  and  free- 
dom for  all  nations  of  the  world.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  NATHANIEL 
STETSON 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  this 
month  an  able  and  dedicated  public 
servant  is  retiring.  He  is  Nathaniel  Stet- 
son, manager  of  the  Savannah  River 
Plant  (SRP)  in  Aiken,  S.C.  Mr.  Stetson 
has  directed  the  operation  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  Federal  installations 
for  the  past  14  years.  The  Savannah 
River  Plant  began  operations  in  the 
early  1950's  and  is  currently  the  Na- 
tion's primary  source  of  reactor-pro- 
duced defense  materials.  The  SRP  oper- 
ations also  produce  liquid  high-level 
radioactive  waste  from  the  chemical 
processing  of  fuel  and  target  materials 
after  irradiation  in  the  SRP  nuclear 
reactors. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  bom  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  is  a  graduate  of  New  Bed- 
ford Textile  Institute,  majoring  in 
chemistry,  and  North  Carolina  State 
College  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
chemical  engineering.  He  took  postgrad- 
uate work  in  chemical  engineering  at 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  in  June  1968. 

He  has  been  working  in  the  U.S.  nu- 
clesw  program  since  1944,  first  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  with  Tennessee  Eastman 
and  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  and,  since 
1952,  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  offices  at  Savannah  River  and 
in  Washington. 
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He  has  been  associated  with  inter- 
national nuclear  energy  programs  in- 
volving the  heavy  water  power  reactor 
systems,  and,  most  recently  by  serving 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Fuel  Cycle  Cwn- 
mittee  of  the  Nuclear  Energy  Agency 
which  is  headquartered  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Stetson  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  the  American 
Nuclear  Society,  and  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. He  is  included  in  "Who's  Who  in 
Government." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  to  join  Mr.  Stetson's  family 
and  many  friends  in  saluting  his  final 
month  at  Savannah  River  Plant. 

The  Aiken  Standard  contained  a  very 
fine  editorial  on  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stetson 
and  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Well  Done.  Nat  Stetson! 

For  14  years  Nathaniel  Stetson  has  pre- 
sided over  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  Federal 
installations  and  one  of  its  greatest  national 
assets — the  Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken 
Countians  may  cite  with  pride  also  the  fact 
that  SRP  has  a  budget  of  some  $250  million 
and  one  of  the  biggest  payrolls  In  South  Car- 
olina. 

Now,  at  age  63,  Mr.  Stetson  is  electing  to 
retire  from  Federal  service.  Fortunately,  he 
and  his  wife  Helen  will  remain  residents  of 
our  city  and  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Nat  Stetson  was  one  of  the  bright  young 
engineers  brought  into  the  Savannah  River 
Operations  Office  during  the  early  years  of 
that  organization — well  before  the  start-up 
of  nuclear  operations.  It  was  a  time  of  world 
crisis — ^not  unlike  conditions  today — and 
Russia  was  challenging  U.S.  leadership  in 
nuclear  armament.  The  decision  was  made  to 
build  the  Savannah  River  Plant  to  produce 
materials  for  thermonuclear  weapons.  The 
staffing  of  SROO  was  not  left  to  chance;  it 
was  a  top  priority  matter,  and  those  in  charge 
were  given  free  rein  lu  choosing  the  best 
people  from  throughout  government  and  in- 
dustry. 

A  chemical  engineer  then  employed  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon's  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  site,  Mr.  Stetson  was  tapped  for  a  Job 
at  Savannah  River.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the 
SROO  organization  and  In  1962  was  trans- 
ferred to  AEC  headqusirters  in  Washington 
as  deputy  director  of  the  Production  Division, 
^our  years  later  he  was  back  at  SROO  as 
manager. 

Compared  with  the  salad  days  of  the  atomic 
energy  program  when  funding  was  the  least 
of  worries,  his  tenure  as  SROO  manager  has 
not  been  free  of  problems.  By  the  mld-60s, 
the  space  program  had  captured  America's 
imagination  and  Its  main  financial  support. 
Budgeting  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

Other  problems  also  came  to  the  forefront. 
New  environmental  standards  made  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  substantial  sums  of  money  for 
facilities  that  had  been  adequate  In  past 
years.  The  anti-nuclear  movement,  which 
had  flourished  in  some  parts  of  the  land  for 
many  years,  spread  into  the  Southeast,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
itself  was  the  object  of  demonBtratlons  by 
activists. 

Meanwhile.  SRP  suddenly,  it  seemed, 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  25.  and  the  matter  of 
obsolescence  reared  Its  head — ^to  be  dealt  with 
by  more  money  for  modernization. 

Noted  for  his  quick  wit  and  keen  sense  of 
humor,  Mr.  Stetson  took  the  problems  In 
stride  and  was  able  to  achieve  solutions  that 


worked  to  the  betterment  of  the  Savumab 
River  Plant. 

Mr.  Stetson  also  found  time  to  play  an 
active  part  in  community  life.  He  has  serv- 
ed since  1969  as  a  member  of  the  Aiken 
County  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and 
is  now  its  vice  chairman.  He  has  seen  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Aiken  Campus 
grow  from  cMnmunity  coUege  status  to  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  1.500  and  a  four- 
year  degree  program  in  a  variety  of  subjects. 

He  has  also  served  on  the  board  of  dlreetan 
for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army  and 
United  Way  and  is  now  on  the  board  of  the 
Georgia-Carolina  Bov  Scout  Council  and  the 
Augusta  Radiation  Ther^y  Center. 

In  leaving  SROO,  he  has  left  that  organiza- 
tion and  the  plant  Itself  in  a  strong  position 
f<M'  the  considerable  tasks  that  He  ahead.  We 
wish  Mr.  Stetson  great  happiness  in  bis  re- 
tirement, and  we  salute  him  for  an  outstand- 
ing career  of  accoii4)Il8hment.9 


S.  1680— CONVEYANCE  OF  FEDERAL 
LANDS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  August 
1979  my  colleague  from  Utah,  Senator 
Orrin  G.  Hatch,  introduced  S.  1680,  a 
bill  to  convey  federally  owned,  unre- 
served, and  unappropriated  land  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  to  the  States  in  which 
it  is  located.  I  was  pleased  to  join  16 
other  Senators  in  cosponsoring  that  bill. 

The  current  Utah  State  Legislature,  in 
its  43d  budget  session,  recently  passed 
a  joint  resolution  endorsing  S.  1680  and 
encouraging  the  State  legislatures  of  12 
other  Western  States  to  officially  do  so. 
The  text  of  this  resolution  persuasively 
and  logically  states  the  constitutional 
and  practical  reasons  for  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  urge  its  serious  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  here- 
by submit  the  resolution  for  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  4 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah : 

Whereas,  equality  of  constitutional  right 
and  power  is  the  condition  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  old  and  new; 

Whereas,  every  new  State  admitted  Into 
the  Union  is  entitled  to  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  belong  to  the 
original  States  of  the  Union; 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  each  State  are 
entitled  to  all  of  the  prlvUeges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States: 

Whereas,  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union  tmder  article  IV. 
section  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  designed  to  impair  the  equal 
power,  dignity,  and  authority  of  the  States; 

Whereas,  as  a  condition  of  admission  in- 
to the  Union,  Congress  has,  on  occasion,  im- 
posed burdens  upon  new  States  that  are  not 
shared  by  the  States  equally: 

Whereas,  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
States  formed  from  the  territories  thereof, 
owned  all  public  lands  within  their  borders; 

Whereas,  title  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  public  lands  within  the  borders  of  the 
thirteen  States,  and  States  formed  from  the 
territories  thereof,  rest  only  on  deeds  of 
cession  voluntarily  consented  to  by  the  legis- 
latures of  these  States; 

Whereas,  as  a  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Union.  Congress  retained  in  the  Federal 
Government  ownership  over  substantial 
amounts  of  territory  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  States  west  of  the  one-hundredth 
meridian,  this  occurring  despite  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  which  specified  that 
the  lands  which  eventually  became  all  or 


part  of  seven  Western  States  of  the  Union 
were  to  be  formed  into  "free,  sovereign,  and 
independent"  States; 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  such  conditions 
of  admission  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
states  would  have  extended  over  federally 
owned  lands  v.-lthin  these  States  to  the  same 
extent  as  over  similar  property  held  by  pri- 
vate owners; 

Whereas,  during  the  course  of  the  deUb- 
eratlons  that  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Pounding 
Fathers,  such  as  James  Madison,  recognized 
that  tbt  Western  States  neither  would  nor 
ought  to  submit  to  a  Union  which  degraded 
them  from  on  equal  rank  with  the  other 
States; 

Whereas,  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  government  to  exercise 
dominion  over  public  lands  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  create  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  administer  places,  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  State  legislatures,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings,  and 
in  the  absence  of  some  express  or  implied 
legislative  authority  to  perform  some  further 
function.  Congress  is  limited  by,  and  the 
rights  of  the  States  are  protected  by,  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas,  the  enabling  Acts  admitting  the 
Western  States  Into  the  Union  expressly  rec- 
ognize that  the  Federal  Government  may 
some  day  choose  to  extinguish  title  to  public 
lands  held  by  it  within  the  borders  of  these 
States; 

Whereas,  article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  provides  Congress  with 
the  power  to  "dispose  of  and  make  aU  need- 
ful Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the 
Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,"  and  this  provision  has  been 
Interpreted  to  invest  in  Congress  plenary  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  lands  held  In  Federal 
ownership,  through  sale,  grant,  or  any  other 
means  of  disposition; 

Whereas,  there  is  precedent  for  large  trans- 
fers of  federally  owned  public  lands  designed 
to  place  new  States  on  par  with  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  States  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  States  of  the  Union  and  their 
citizens  are  at  least  as  well  equipped  as  the 
central  government  to  make  the  often  diffi- 
cult policy  decisions  that  are  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  use  to  which  lands  within 
their  States  shall  be  put. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Budg- 
et Session  of  the  43rd  Legislature  that  the 
bill  S.  1680,  heretofore  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  provides 
for  the  cession  and  conveyance  to  the  States 
of  federally  ovraed  unreserved,  unappropri- 
ated lands,  and  the  establishment  of  policy, 
methods,  procedures,  schedules,  and  criteria 
for  such  transfers,  is  hereby  endorsed,  and 
passage  into  law  of  S.  1680  Is  hereby  urged. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  state  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  States  of  Hawaii.  Wash- 
ington. Montana.  New  Mexico,  Colorado.  Cal- 
ifornia. Arizona,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Alaska,  which  states  are  affected 
by  the  bill  S.  1680.  are  hereby  urged  likewise 
to  endorse  S.  1680  and  urge  its  passage  into 
law. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  member  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  member  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
States  of  Hawaii.  Washington.  Montana.  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  California,  Arizona,  Wy- 
oming, Oregon.  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Alaska.^ 
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Similar  installations  have  been  made  In 
about  900  residences.  We  find  that  on  an 
average,  1,000  gallons  of  oil  Is  saved  at  each 
home.  In  another  5  years  the  oil  displaced 
annually  on  our  system  may  weU  reach  10 
million  gallons. 

Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  this  arrange- 
ment, our  wholesale  cost  of  the  off-peak 
energy  is  presently  less  than  %<  per  KWH. 
We  sell  this  to  our  members  for  1.3<  per 
KWH.  This  equates  to  an  average  cost  of 
fuel  oil  of  25  or  26  cents  per  gallon. 

This  program  Is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
savings  of  oil,  but  Is  also  a  benefit  in  our 
fight  against  Inflation  by  offering  to  our 
members  a  lower  cost  method  of  heating 
energy.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  such  a 
program  on  a  national  basis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxAU  Orages, 

General  Manager. % 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 

•  Blr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  February 
17-24  was  designated  Brotherhood  Week 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  Following  a  meeting  with  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
last  month,  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  agreed  to  emphasize 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science during  this  time. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  should  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  plight  of  these  Pris- 
oners of  Conscience,  and  examine  our  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  basic  human  rights 
are  protected  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
a  time  when  we  should  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  international  jus- 
tice for  all  peoples,  respecting  their  basic 
right  to  worship  freely. 

The  Jewish  prisoners  sentenced  in  the 
first  group  trials  in.  Leningrad  in  1970 
are  free  except  for  three.  Yosef  Mendelo- 
vitch,  and  two  Christian  colleagues,  Uri 
Federov  and  Aleksei  Murzhenko  who 
cast  their  fate  with  the  Refuseniks. 
These  three,  who  have  suffered  the  long- 
est, deserve  a  special  effort  because  they 
live  under  even  more  terrible  conditions 
than  other  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  As 
their  friends  were  released,  and  their 
relatives  emigrated  to  Israel,  they  have 
become  almost  totally  isolated.  We  must 
not  forget  their  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  three  above  men- 
tioned prisoners,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
fused to  allow  four  Refuseniks  who  have 
already  completed  their  prison  sentences 
to  leave  for  Israel  many  months  after 
their  release.  Lev  Roitburd  of  Odessa, 
Grigory  Goldstein  of  Tiblisi.  Isaac 
Shkolnik  of  Kharkov,  and  Mark  Nash- 
pitz  of  Moscow  are  all  currently  being 
held  against  their  will,  and  without  just 
cause. 

The  cases  that  I  have  just  mentioned 
are  only  a  few  of  those  of  which  we  are 
specifically  aware.  There  are  many  more 
cases  such  as  these.  They  wait  in  hope- 
ful silence  for  their  cause  to  be  known. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  20,000 
Russian  Christians  who  have  decided  to 
risk  the  worst  by  sending  their  names, 
ages,  and  addresses  to  the  Supreme  So- 
viet asking  for  permission  to  emigrate. 
But  to  date,  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  one  of  near  silence,  even 
passive  acquiesence.  That  is  why  Senator 
BoRKK  and  myself,  along  with  many  of 


our  colleagues,  have  joined  together  in 
cosponsoring  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions 60  and  61,  which  focus  on  estab- 
lishing a  national  effort  to  work  for  the 
release  of  these  Christian  dissidents.  We 
are  anxious  to  see  action  taken  this  year 
to  correct  this  tragic  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore  this  tragedy. 
Brotherhood  Week  reminds  us  of  an  un- 
pleasant situation,  yet  it  also  presents  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  take  determined 
steps  toward  assuring  basic  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  be  aware 
of  their  painful  situation  and  persecu- 
tion at  this  time,  and  rededicate  our- 
selves to  alleviating  this  type  of  degra- 
dation.* 


IMPROVING   GASOHOL 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  alcohol  can  stretch  our 
gasoline  supply  by  10  percent  when  used 
in  gasohol  and  will  also  raise  the  octane 
of  the  gasoline  it  is  mixed  with.  Most 
people  also  know  the  present  blend  uses 
unleaded  gasoline.  What  some  people 
may  not  know  is  that  unleaded  gasoline 
requires  about  2  percent  more  crude  oil 
per  gallon  to  make  than  regular  leaded 
gas.  This  information  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  not  use  alcohol  rather  than 
lead  to  raise  the  octane  of  regular  gas?" 

The  Iowa  Development  Commission 
and  the  Land  O'Lakes  Cooperative  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  are  trying  to  answer 
just  this  question.  Using  a  special  run  of 
low  octane  gasoline  from  the  Land  O' 
Lakes  refinery  at  McPhearson,  a  specitd 
gasohol  blend  will  be  made  for  compari- 
son with  the  present  type  of  gasohol  and 
straight  unleaded. 

If  this  series  of  tests  is  successful,  use 
of  the  new  blend  could  save  2  percent  of 
the  crude  oil  needed  per  gallon  and  re- 
duce the  cost.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  may  be  another  way  for  this 
country  to  maximize  the  potential  of 
alcohol,  our  most  readily  available  re- 
newable resource,  and  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Waterloo  Cour- 
rier  containing  the  details  of  this  im- 
portant development  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 

New  Alcohol  Fttel  Blend  Being  Testes 
(By  Steve  Salato) 

If  tests  come  back  positive,  a  new  blend 
of  alcohol  fuel  will  enable  refineries  to  pro- 
duce more  gasoline  pier  beirrel  of  crude  oil, 
and  at  a  lower  cost,  says  an  official  of  the 
Iowa  Development  Commission. 

The  IDC  and  Land  O'Lakes  Cooperative  are 
sponsoring  a  six -month  road  test  of  the 
special  blend  fuel.  The  test,  being  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  and  the  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  will  begin  March  17  and  end  Sept.  17. 

"The  new  fuel  Is  a  blend  of  10  percent 
ethanol  and  90  percent  gasoline,  like  gaso- 
hol," said  Clint  Fodge,  a  Land  O'Lakes  of- 
ficial. "It  Is  the  base  gasoline  that  is  differ- 
ent. The  gasoline  in  the  new  blend  will  have 
less  octane,  but  the  ethanol  added  to  It  will 
make  up  the  difference.  The  special  blend 
fuel  will  still  have  a  higher  octane  rating 
than  unleaded  gasoline,  but  not  as  high  as 
gasohol." 

Current  octane  ratings  list  unleaded  gaso- 
line at  87  and  gasohol  at  above  90.  The  spe- 
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clal  blend  fuel  will  have  an  octane  rating 
of  88. 

Twelve  six-cylinder  cars  and  trucks  and 
12  four -cylinder  vehicles,  owned  by  North- 
western Bell,  and  12  eight-cylinder  police 
cars  owned  by  the  city  of  Des  Moines  will  be 
Involved  in  the  road  test. 

Cars  from  each  group  wUl  burn  one  of 
three  fuels — unleaded,  gasohol  or  the  special 
blend.  Drivers  will  not  know  which  fuel  they 
are  using  so  results  will  be  as  objective  as 
possible,  officials  said.  Overall  engine  per- 
formance will  be  evaluated. 

"The  test  will  be  good  since  several  vari- 
ables come  into  play,"  said  John  Butter- 
field,  director  of  the  IDC's  Resoiirce  and 
Support  Division.  "The  telephone  company 
averages  about  9,000  miles  per  year  on  their 
vehicles,  and  the  police  cars  are  in  nearly 
constant  use. 

"Humidity  Is  one  of  the  major  factors  in- 
fluencing engine  performance,  and  there  will 
be  a  good  range  of  humidity  dtirlng  the  test 
period.  The  only  drawback  we  can  see  Is  that 
there  won't  be  any  cold  weather  testing,  due 
to  the  timing  of  the  test,  but  we  don't  foresee 
any  problems  in  that  area."  9 


THE  PTC  ONLY-TALK  SHOW 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  had  a  splendid  edi- 
torial in  its  February  14  edition  entitled 
"The  FTC  Only-Talk  Show,"  the  article 
states : 

(I)f  anything  like  the  phony  Senate  FTC 
bill  emerges  (from  House-Senate  confer- 
ence), the  FTC  will  have  demonstrated  that 
all  the  noise  about  reducing  government 
regulation  Is  only  talk. 

This  is  exactly  right.  S.  1991  raises  a 
whole  series  of  problems  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  voluntary  standards  and  in- 
surance amendments,  it  does  not  solve 
any  of  them. 

It  attacks  "fishing  expedition"  sub- 
penas,  but  explicitly  allows  these  sub- 
penas  once  a  complaint  has  been  issued. 

S.  1991  requires  the  FTC  to  analyze 
the  impact  of  its  major  rules,  but  specif- 
ically excludes  any  judicial  guarantee 
that  this  analysis  be  in  good  faith  or 
nonfrivolous,  or  even  that  preparation 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  bill  grants  legal  fees  to  successful 
defendants,  but  allows  the  FTC  to  with- 
hold them  if  it  determines  that  it  was 
justified  in  its  actions.  How  often  is  the 
Fnx;  going  to  determine  that  it  is  un- 
justified in  bringing  an  action? 

No  doubt  there  are  some  Members  of 
this  body  who,  in  supporting  S.  1991  but 
opposing  strengthening  amendments, 
felt  they  could  diffuse  the  issue  of  regu- 
latory reform  without  really  embracing 
its  premises.  In  my  opinion,  those  Mem- 
bers will  prove  to  be  sadly  mistaken. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  PTC  Onlt-Talk  Show 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
need  to  curb  excesses  of  government  regu- 
lation, and  widespread  agreement  that  the 
most  excessive  regulator  of  all  has  been 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  U.S. 
Senate  has  Just  finished  emasculating  the 
efforts  to   bring  the  PTC   under   control. 

Complaints  grew  as  the  FTC  attacked 
trademarks,  children's  TV  advertising  and 
funeral  parlors.  States  were  upset  that  the 


FTC  was  getting  into  their  regulatory  acts, 
leaping  in  even  where  HEW  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  feared  to  tread.  Business 
worried  about  the  need  to  tighten  stand- 
ards governing  the  disclosure  of  confidential 
Information  the  FTC  required  them  to  sup- 
ply. The  FPC's  new  habit  of  issuing  blanket 
subpoenas  demanding  reams  of  documents 
prior  to  issuing  a  complaint  was  likened  to 
a  policeman  coming  to  your  door  deter- 
mined to  arrest  you  and  demanding  your 
life  story  In  hopes  of  discovering  an  offense. 

Soon  the  Congress,  pummeled  by  the  kind 
of  broad,  smaU  town  constituencies  who 
get  attention,  was  roaring,  and  the  FTC 
was  on  the  carpet.  The  House  was  tough, 
voting  a  one-house  veto  of  FTC  regulations 
and  overriding  the  FTC's  challenge  to  trade- 
marks and  investigations  of  agricultural  co- 
operatives and  funeral  parlors.  But  then 
Senator  Wendell  Ford  (D.,  Ky.)  took  charge 
and  the  Senate  edited  the  bill  down  to  a 
cosmetic  flxup. 

The  legislative  veto  is  retained  in  name, 
for  example  but  in  practice  It  requires  both 
houses  and  signature  by  the  President.  In 
other  words.  Congress  can  police  the  FTC 
by  passing  a  bill. 

The  Senate  went  through  the  motions  of 
tightening  disclosure  without  dealing  with 
the  objection  that  the  FTC  is  giving  state 
enforcement  agencies  evidence  they  cannot 
legally  obtain  on  their  own.  The  effort  to 
prevent  the  FTC  from  taking  over  state- 
regulated  professions  also  failed.  And  the 
FTC  can  resume  its  fishing  expeditions  If 
it  first  Issues  a  complaint. 

The  FTC  will  have  to  award  legal  fees 
to  successful  defendants  against  its  actions, 
except  in  cases  where  the  FTC  Itself  rules 
it  was  Justified  In  bringing  the  action.  The 
FTC  must  prepare  a  regulatory  analysis  be- 
fore promulgating  a  major  regulation,  but 
the  merits  of  it  are  not  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  aspect  of 
the  FTC's  activities  In  recent  years  has  been 
its  habit  of  paying  Washington  lobbyists  to 
stir  up  opportunities  for  FTC  Investigations 
and  regulations.  A  spate  of  private  bioreauc- 
racles  like  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, Sierra  Club,  and  Ralph  Nader's  Cen- 
ter for  Automobile  Safety  now  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  representing  "the  public  interest"  In 
FTC  proceedings.  Senator  Alan  Simpson  (B., 
Wyo.) ,  tried  to  do  something  about  the  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  fund  private 
Interest  group>s,  but  succeeded  only  in  lim- 
iting them  to  $50.(K>0  each  per  rule-making 

The  Ford  bill  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  and  perhaps  something  can  be 
salvaged.  But  if  anything  like  the  phony 
Senate  bill  emerges,  the  PTC  wUl  have  dem- 
onstrated that  all  the  noise  about  reduc- 
ing government  regulation  is  only  talk.9 


THE  CIA:  WENEEDITNOW 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  19,  the  Times  in  Shreveport 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
CIA :  We  Need  It  Now." 

This  editorial  presents  an  excellent 
assessment  of  the  state  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  need  for 
improvements  in  America's  intelligence 
capability. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  CIA :  We  Need  It  Now 

Oh.  yeah,  we  know  the  CIA:  they  "de- 
stabilize" democracies  and  defend  dictators. 
They  are  spies,  amoral  and  answering  to  no- 
body, and  they  don't  ever  deserve  to  come 
in  from  the  cold  condemnation  heaped  upon 


them  In  the  guilt-edged  decade  of  the  Ameri- 
can '70e. 

That  is  only  the  darkest,  very  outer  edge 
of  the  American  intelligence  operation  in 
total,  but  it  was  a  razor's  edge  that  existed 
in  CIA  drug  experiments  on  unwitting  vic- 
tims, plots  to  topple  constitutionally  elected 
governments  and  even  assassination  schemes. 

The  larger,  more  substantial  picture  of  the 
American  intelligence  community  Is  that  of 
various  organizations  that  mainly  collect  in- 
formation and  observe — that  provide  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  superpower  America  In  an  In- 
creasingly dangerous,  predatory  world. 

We  need  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  CIA  more 
than  ever,  and  recent  events  fairly  scream  as 
much.  We  stumbled  blindfolded  and  deaf, 
evidently,  into  the  Iranian  crisis.  The  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  shocked  President 
Carter.  The  presence  of  a  Soviet  combat 
brigade  in  Cuba  was  a  surprise. 

Had  Washington  received  more  informa- 
tion from  Tehran  or  Kabul  or  Havana,  we 
wouldn't  be  hopelessly  trying  to  corral  two 
crisis  horses  that  long  since  bolted  the  bam 
door.  Yet,  the  intelligence  conununity  has 
been  demoralized  and  crippled  and  stripped 
naked  by  excessive  scrutiny.  The  CIA  must 
have  the  ability  to  intervene  quietly  in  deli- 
cate situations. 

Our  democratic  forebears,  the  British,  have 
engaged  in  what  they  call  "special  means" — 
covert  intelligence  operations — for  500  years. 
Most  observers  agree  that  without  the  "spe- 
cial means"  so  deplored  and  denounced  when 
practiced  by  American  Intelligence,  the  AlUes 
could  not  have  defeated  Hitler. 

As  the  Soviet  brutalizatlon  of  Afghanistan 
proves  once  again,  there  is  still  a  war  In  the 
world,  and  the  forces  of  freedom  must  face 
force  with  force,  special  means  with  special 
means,  if  our  side  is  to  survive. 

We  are  not  proposing  an  American  version 
of  the  Nazi  SS  or  the  Soviet  KOB.  Never.  For 
a  year  now  Senate  staff  members  and  Carter 
administration  officials  have  been  trying  to 
draft  a  new  charter  for  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community. 

This  charter  should  eliminate  some  of  the 
self-defeating  competition  between  the  in- 
telligence agencies  and  strike  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  intelligence-gathering  and  co- 
vert action.  And  while  such  a  charter  should 
provide  controls  for  the  CIA,  it  should  not 
compromise  its  ability  to  function. 

Whatever  happens,  that  dark  edge  of  "spe- 
cial means"  wUl  and  must  remain — even  In  a 
democracy.  In  the  superb  book  "Body  Guard 
of  Lies,"  author  Anthony  Cave  Brown  cites 
"the  Machiavellian  principle"  that: 

"Where  the  very  safety  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  the  resolution  to  be  taken,  no 
consideration  of  Justice  or  injustice,  hu- 
manity or  cruelty,  nor  of  glory  or  of  shame, 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail.  But  putting 
aside  all  other  considerations,  the  only  ques- 
tion should  be.  What  course  will  save  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  country?" 

Sometimes  it  comes  down  to  survival,  and 
that's  why  we  need  the  CIA — even  the  dark 
edge.0 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  FOR  FUTURE 
PROSPERITY 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  ero- 
sion of  topsoil  and  the  loss  of  farmland 
to  non-farm  uses  have  long  been  recog- 
nized by  farm  state  citizens  as  among 
the  greatest  threats  to  the  future  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

Unfortimately,  relatively  few  see  first 
hELnd  this  increasingly  ominous  destruc- 
tion (rf  our  most  vital  natural  resource. 
The  vast  majority  cMitinue  to  consume 
the  most  abundant  and  least  expensive 
food  in  the  world,  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  the  source  of  that  food  is  being 
rapidly  depleted. 
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In  the  form  of  airports,  shopping  centers, 
highways,  housing  developments,  industrial 
parks  .  .  . 

In  this  battle  for  land  the  plow  is  losing 
one  million  acres  of  America's  prime  farm 
lands  to  the  bulldozer;  a  loss  of  four  square 
nUles  of  our  best  agricultural  land  every  day. 
A  million  acres  equals  a  half  mile  strip  from 
New  York  to  California. 

In  addition  to  the  prime  farm  land  loss,  we 
are  losing  another  two  million  acres  of  lesser 
quality  agricultural  land  to  non-agricultural 
conversion  each  year.  Losing  three  million 
acres  Is  the  equivalent  of  320  acres  of  farm 
land  per  hour. 

With  harvest  this  year  in  the  U.S.  at  near 
record  levels  in  all  commodities,  the  tendency 
may  be  to  shrug  off  the  soil  survey  findings 
made  by  the  USDA's  soil  scientists. 

Even  though  crop  production  levels  have 
been  rising  at  a  steady  rate  over  the  past 
decades,  knowledgeable  people  In  and  out  of 
government  believe  that  our  harvests  have 
Just  about  peaked  out  unless  new  break- 
throughs In  research  come  forth  with  a 
panacea. 

Science  can  only  go  so  far  to  increase 
yields.  What  happens  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face, down  where  the  soil  organisms  interact 
with  plant  roots,  is  still  not  completely  un- 
derstood. But  it  is  known  that  soil  Is  a  living, 
breathing  biosphere  that  requires  careful 
nurturing  If  It  Is  to  produce  abundant  crops. 
Farmers  know  this  but  the  general  popula- 
tion does  not.  And  this  situation  must 
change  \i  we  are  to  check  the  flow  of  topsoll 
off  the  farms. 

Educating  the  public  for  any  worthwhile 
cause  is  a  long  and  tedious  process.  During 
the  1930s  the  government  originated  various 
programs  to  alert  the  public  of  the  conse- 
quences of  poor  conservation  methods.  Of 
course,  many  farmers  throughout  the  Mid- 
west didn't  need  any  agency  to  tell  them 
their  farms  were  blowing  away.  These  Dust 
Bowl  graduates  learned  the  hard  way. 

Even  though  the  topsoll  was  going  down 
we  didn't  develop  shortages  during  the  1940s, 
'508  or  '60s.  We  developed  crop  surpluses  in 
response  to  new  technology.  Many  people  In 
positions  of  power  still  thought  of  our  soli 
and  water  resources  as  Inexhaustible.  And 
who  could  refute  them.  As  new  problems 
arose  through  those  decades  new  solutions 
were  developed  In  our  research  stations  and 
the  surpluses  went  up  as  the  topsoll  table 
went  down. 

Farmers  and  scientists  have  known  all 
along  that  the  continual  loss  of  topsoll  would 
someday  put  this  country  in  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. The  Soil  Conservation  Service  recently 
issued  reports  at  a  symposium  in  Washing- 
ton that  indicated  the  impending  soil  crisis 
would  search  a  cataclysmic  point  in  the 
1980s. 

One  report  by  a  National  Agricultural 
Lands  Study  projects  for  the  year  2000  if 
farm  land  losses  continue:  1.  All  food  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  will  be  consumed 
here.  2.  Consumer  food  prices  will  be  pushed 
sharply  upward.  This  will  be  a  "real"  price 
Increase,  not  Just  an  "inflation"  increase. 
3.  Pood  exports  no  longer  will  be  available  to 
help  offset  massive  trade  deficits.  4.  The  him- 
gry  people  of  other  nations  will  be  on  their 
own  for  food  supplies. 

With  predictions  like  these  and  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  today's  farmers  are  caught 
In,  the  situation  seems  to  call  for  some  new 
leaders  with  the  evangelistic  fervor  of  Hugh 
Hammond  Bennett.  First  chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Bennett's  vision  helped 
lead  the  way  out  of  the  Dust  Bowl  era.  Ben- 
nett was  a  sou  scientist,  a  farmer  and  a  pio- 
neer in  soil  surveys.  H?  spent  more  than  30 
years  walking  the  land,  sleeping  under  the 
stars  and  camping  near  waterholes  In  making 
an  inventory  of  land  conditions. 

There  is  another  conservation  pioneer 
whom  present  day  leaders  might  emulate — 


Aldo  Leopold,  an  Iowa  native  whose  death 
in  1948  cut  short  an  assignment  as  an  adviser 
on  conservation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Leopold  coined  the  phrase  "ecological  con- 
science." He  believed  that  the  practice  of  con- 
servation must  come  from  a  conviction  of 
what  is  ethically  and  esthetlcally  right,  as 
well  as  what  is  economically  expedient.  A 
thing  is  right  only  when  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity,  stability  and  beauty  of 
the  community.  The  community  Includes  the 
soil,  waters,  fauna  and  fiora.  as  well  as  the 
people. 

But  most  people  have  not  assumed  any 
real  responsibility  for  their  communities  as 
a  whole.  We  have  been  told  that  if  we  vote, 
obey  the  law,  Join  some  worthwhile  organiza- 
tion and  practice  what  conservation  is  prof- 
itable on  our  own  Ismd,  then  everything  will 
be  lovely;   the  government  will  do  the  rest. 

But  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  the 
government,  and  if  anything  worthwhile  Is 
to  occur,  the  people  will  have  to  do  it. 

Leopold  said  more  than  30  years  ago  that 
"decent  land-use  should  be  accorded  social 
rewards  proportionate  to  its  social  impor- 
tance." What  kinds  of  rewards  and  how  they 
are  to  be  administered  are  topics  being  con- 
sidered at  all  levels  of  management  in  and 
out  of  government.  The  federal  government 
"wlU  give  guidance  on  various  alternative 
land-iise  techniques  that  state  and  local  com- 
munities can  adopt  to  assure  the  continuing 
use  of  farm  lands  for  farming."  says  Bob 
Bergland,  secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  cropland  becomes  more  scarce  "it  can 
be  protected  from  competing  non-farm  de- 
mands only  through  land-use  planning."  says 
Lester  Brown,  president  of  WorldWatch  Insti- 
tute. He  bases  this  on  evidence  that  most 
governments  take  their  cropland  for  granted 
and  that  political  leaders  seem  oblivious  to 
the  pressures  on  the  land. 

Land-use  planning  of  some  kind  is  com- 
ing. If  the  people  now  on  the  land  want  a 
say  in  their  future  on  the  land,  now  is  the 
time  to  organize  at  the  grassroots  level. 

An  example  of  city  and  state  agencies  ad- 
dressing the  land  ethic  situation  can  be  found 
with  the  citizens  of  Mlssoxiri  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  Soon  after  a  one- 
eighth-cent  sales  tax  was  approved  by  the 
voters,  13  town  meetings  were  conducted 
around  the  state  to  gather  citizen  Input  on 
how  the  new  funds  should  be  spent.  The 
people  responded  by  endorsing  increased  con- 
servation education  programs  over  all  other 
single  objectives,  such  as  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  fishing  and  hunting  programs. 

Missouri  now  has  the  only  program  of  its 
kind  which  involves  a  state  conservation 
agency  and  the  public  school  systems.  There 
are  now  more  than  7.000  school  teachers  who 
are  trying  to  build  an  environmental  conser- 
vation ethic  In  their  students. 

Developing  an  ecological  conscience  Is  no 
more  Just  the  responsibility  of  the  science^ 
teacher;  now  the  business  Instructor,  the  so- 
cial studies  teacher  and  the  kindergarten 
teacher  all  are  stressing  our  dependency  on 
sound  soil  and  water  husbandry. 

The  world  will  belong  to  those  children 
one  day.  Its  condition  will  depend  on  bow 
we  treat  it  today  and  tomorrow. • 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  WORKERS  UNDER 
THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  believed  that  an  informed  and 
educated  work  force  is  our  first  line  of 
attack  in  our  effort  to  eradicate  work- 
place safety  and  health  hazards.  Our 
workers  must  be  able  to  recognize  safety 
and  health  hazards,  and  they  must  know 
what  they  can  do  to  make  sure  that 
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hazardous  conditions  receive  the  appro- 
priate attention  of  their  employer  and. 
if  necessary,  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

Just  as  workers  have  the  right  to  work 
in  safe  workplaces,  and  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  to  secure 
hazard-free  workplaces,  they  must  also 
have  the  right  to  know  that  they  are 
secure  from  discrimination  at  the  hands 
of  their  employer  if  they  invoke  these 
fundamental  rights. 

That  important  protection,  to  be  se- 
cure from  discrimination,  is  guaranteed 
by  section  11(c)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  and  was  reaf- 
firmed by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  February  26, 1980. 
In  the  case  of  Whirlpool  Corp.  against 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  act  contemplates  an  ac- 
tive role  for  workers  in  identifying  and 
seeking  the  correction  of  workplace  haz- 
ards, and  that  the  act  protects  employees 
who  exercise  that  right.  The  Court  also 
found  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prop- 
erly exercised  his  authority  imder  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  in 
promulgating  regulations  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  employees  who 
exercise  their  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  this 
decision  by  the  Court  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. When  the  Congress  enacted 
that  law,  we  knew  that  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  could 
not  maintain  a  constant  presence  in  mil- 
lions of  American  workplaces.  We  knew 
that  the  effectiveness  of  this  statutory 
program  also  depended  on  an  alert  and 
educated  work  force,  able  to  identify  haz- 
ards, and  take  lawful  steps  necessary  to 
secure  their  elimination  without  fear  of 
retribution. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  safe- 
guards thai  freedom  for  workers  and  re- 
affirms their  fundamental  right  to  safe 
and  healthful  workplaces. 

America's  workers  now  have  additional 
encouragement  to  understand  the  dan- 
gers in  their  working  environment,  and 
to  learn  what  they  can  do  to  seek  the 
elimination  of  hazards.  The  result  will 
be  safer  and  more  healthful  workplaces 
for  all  workers,  fewer  accidents  and 
diseases  on  the  job,  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity for  our  Nation.* 


THE  PROTECTION  RACKET  IN 
EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  ran  across  an  article,  written 
by  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  article  relates  an  outrageous 
situation  that,  unfortunately,  reflects 
on  our  entire  society. 

Dr.  Rafferty  tells  of  a  teacher  in  Cali- 
fornia who  wrote  pornographic,  homo- 
sexual love  letters  to  one  of  his  high 
school  students.  When  the  situation  was 
discovered  and  Investigated  the  teacher 
was  dismissed,  as  he  should  have  been. 
However,  when  the  California  Ccxnmis- 
sion  on  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licen- 
sing met  to  decide  on  whether  to  revoke 
the  teacher's  credentials,  they  decided 


to  chide  him  gently  for  exercising  "poor 
judgment"  and  using  "inappropriate 
words." 

Poor  judgment?  I  would  call  that  an 
understatement.  Here  we  have  a  man, 
in  a  responsible  position,  who  writes 
pornographic  letters  to  a  17-student-old 
student  and  he  is  told  by  a  group  of  his 
peers  he  will  not  lose  his  teaching  cre- 
dential because  all  he  did  was  use 
inappropriate  language.  I  wonder  how 
this  teacher  could  have  phrased  his  love 
letters  so  they  would  have  been  more 
appropriate? 

The  teacher  is  now  suing  the  school 
officials  for  $4  million. 

Although  this  situation  certainly 
should  not  condemn  all  teachers,  it  does 
show  us  how  great  peer  pressure  can 
be  and  should  serve  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Nation 
of  backpatters.  We  allow  incidents  like 
this  to  happen,  and  if  that  is  not  tragic 
enough,  we  pat  the  offender  on  the 
back  and  ask  him  nicely  to  please  not 
do  it  again.  I  believe  this  kind  of  action 
is  totally  inexcusable.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  excusing  this  type  of 
behavior  simply  because  the  offender 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  your  profes- 
sional peer  group. 

Because  I  think  this  article  holds  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us,  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
California  Educatoe  Suffering  Lightly  in 
Sexual  Escapade 
(By  Dr.  Max  Rafferty) 

You're  not  going  to  believe  this.  Unless 
you're  from  California,  that  Is. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  blew  the  lid 
off  this  can  of  worms  last  summer.  It  seems 
that  a  small  town  mom  in  the  Golden  State 
came  unexpectedly  upon  a  fetid  collection 
of  pornographic  love  letters  written  to  her 
17-year-old  son  by  one  of  his  male  high 
school  teachers.  Most  of  the  language  was 
obscene,  and  the  overall  effect  was  down- 
right emetic. 

The  so-caUed  teacher  threatened  re- 
peatedly to  kill  himself  if  the  boy  turned 
him  down.  He  offered  to  perform  various 
homosexual  acts  with  his  student,  and  was 
vilely  explicit  in  describing  the  details.  Here 
is  one  of  the  few  passages  reprintable  in  a 
family  publication : 

"Come  back,  please!  I  want  to  have  some 
more  'good  times'  with  you.  I  need  you.  I 
love  you.  And  I  am  asking  you  to  come  back. 
Please!" 

The  appaUed  mother  turned  the  verbal 
garbage  collection  over  to  the  school  super- 
intendent, who  did  his  duty — suspending 
the  perverted  pedagog  and  telling  him  to 
stay  off  the  school  grounds.  He  then  ap- 
pointed a  three-man  hearing  panel,  who 
spent  several  wretched  days  listening  to 
testimony  describing  "wrestling  matches"  in 
the  teacher's  apartment,  room-sharing  in 
Las  Vegas  and  fondling  contests;  I'll  spare 
you  the  rest.  The  panel  recommended  unan- 
imously that  this  sinister  sodomite  be  fired 
forthwith,  and  so  he  was. 

End  of  sordid  story?  Welcome  excision  of 
a  putrescent  cancer  from  the  body  of  educa- 
tion? 

Ouess  again. 

When  the  California  Commission  on 
Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing  met  to 
decide  whether  to  yank  the  nance's  teaching 
credential,  it  considered  the  evidence,  read 
the  letters,  and  decided — are  you  ready  for 
this? — to  chide  him  gently  for  "extremely 
poor  Judgment  In  using  inappropriate  words 
and  terms." 


No  further  action.  No  credential  cancel- 
ling. Nothing. 

Except,  of  course,  for  this  eerie  conclusion 
to  its  letter  to  the  teacher:  "If  you  are  re- 
instated to  your  teaching  position,  you  wUl 
provide  excellent  service.  You  have  learned 
from  experience  and  will  therefore  exercise 
prudence,  restraint  and  good  Judgment  In 
your  relations  with  your  students.  Lots  of 
luck  to  you." 

And  no.  I'm  not  putting  you  on. 

The  teacher  promptly  submitted  the  com- 
missions billet-doux  as  Item  No.  1  of  his 
evidence  in  a  $4  million  suit  he  had  filed 
against  the  school  officials  who  had  dared 
to  discharge  this  pillar  of  the  profession.  The 
case  is  stiU  crawling  through  the  courts. 

"How,"  you  are  now  asking  Incredulously, 
"can  such  a  thing  be?" 

It's  easy,  once  you  understand  the  make- 
up of  the  licensing  commissioner:  all  edu- 
cators. And  educators  for  30  years  and  more 
have  been  brainwashed  since  tbetr  days  In 
teacners'  coUege. 

Once — a  long  time  ago — educators  knew 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
California  case  shows  only  too  well  that 
today's  educational  establishment  no  longer 
does.  Don't  you  see?  Conduct  may  be  "In- 
appropriate under  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances" or  "immature"  or  "reflecting  an 
Inadequate  self -image"  or  some  other  sim- 
pering sludge.  But  wrong?  Dead  wrong? 
Wrong  as  hell?  Perish  the  thought! 

What  said  establishment  needs  so  badly 
these  days  are  a  new  backbone  and  a  new 
set  of  guts,  plus  a  large  infusion  of  no-non- 
sense Judeo-Chrlstlan  moraUty.  Until  It 
gets  them,  better  keep  an  eye  on  your  klds.s 


CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  AND 
LOUISIANA'S  RUSSELL  LONG 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
published  the  results  of  an  in-depth  and 
exclusive  survey  on  "What  Congress 
Really  Thinks  of  Itself." 

This  article  represents  an  objective, 
candid  self-examination  of  Congress  as 
an  institution  and,  in  my  opinion,  will 
prove  highly  useful  in  assessing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  at  this  time  would 
like  to  briefly  note  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  January  14  UJ3.  News  It 
World  Report  survey. 

In  response  to  the  question:  "How 
would  you  rate  Congress  in  terms  of 
being  responsive  to  the  Nation's  needs?" 
a  majority  of  the  Members  surveyed — 
50.8  percent — gave  Congress  a  fair  rat- 
ing. Twenty-six  percent  gave  Congress 
a  poor  rating  and  23.2  percent  said  Con- 
gress is  doing  a  good  job  of  responding 
to  the  Nation's  needs. 

When  asked  to  identify  Congress  most 
pressing  need,  the  Members,  by  a  wide 
margin,  cited  a  need  for  stronger  in- 
ternal leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  findings  of  the  survey 
on  two  other  questions  regarding  con- 
gressional leadership. 

Members  were  asked  to  name  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  "are  most  effective 
in  getting  legislation  through  Congress." 
Ranking  No.  1,  in  the  view  of  the  Senate, 
is  my  senior  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
Russell  Long. 

The  survey  measured  the  leadership 
ability  of  Members  in  another  way,  ask- 
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In  summary, 
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BENTSEN  ON 
( COMPETITIVENESS 


Mr.  President,  my 
from  Texas,  Sen- 
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wide  or  accept  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
compete:  Chronic,  massive  balance-ol-trade 
deficits;  constant  pressure  on  the  dollar; 
higher  domestic  Inflation;  a  diminished  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  imported  energy,  and — even- 
tually— the  status  of  a  second  class  world 
economic  power. 

Tough,  high  stakes  competition  for  world 
markets  is  a  fact  of  life  as  we  enter  the 
decade  of  the  eighties.  Export  performance  is 
an  essential  element  of  domestic  prosperity 
and  a  cardinal  consideration  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Alone  among  the  major  industrialized 
democracies,  the  United  States  struggles  to 
compete  In  this  difficult  environment  with- 
out a  coherent,  consistent,  and  effective  pol- 
icy for  trade  promotion. 

Long  accustomed  to  being  the  preeminent 
economic  power  in  the  world,  we  still  tend  to 
view  foreign  trade  as  a  luxury  rather  than  a 
necessity.  We  have  been  slow  to  adjust  to 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace.  De^lte  the 
existence  of  a  balance-of-trade  deficit  that 
has  totaled  over  $60  billion  during  the  past 
2  years,  we  still  approach  the  challenge  of 
trade  with  the  misty  idealism,  unilateral, 
self-imposed  restraints,  and  lack  of  commit- 
ment that  have  gradually  diminished  our 
competitive  position  for  most  of  the  past 
decade. 

The  ongoing  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween business.  Government,  and  labor — 
unique  to  America — places  our  exporters  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  frequently  im- 
possible to  overcome. 

Last  month,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  virith  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Department,  I  led  a  dele- 
gation of  Joint  Economic  Committee  mem- 
bers on  a  mission  to  East  Asia. 

The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to  meet  with 
American  business  representatives  abroad, 
hear  first-hand  about  the  problems  and  con- 
str^nts  they  encountered,  and  determine 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  our  competi- 
tiveness in  the  vast  markets  of  East  Asia. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  was  the 
first  time  a  congressional  committee  had  set 
off  on  such  a  mission — which  is  one  indica- 
tion of  the  priority  traditionally  accorded  to 
trade  in  this  country. 

During  our  10  days  In  the  region  we  held 
9  days  of  hearings  and  meetings  with  the 
American  business  community.  I  can  tell  you 
that  it  was  an  enlightening — and  frequently 
disturbing — experience. 

We  were  shocked  by  the  extent  to  which 
Government  policy  has  handicapped  our  ex- 
port potential.  It  Is  almost  as  if  we  had 
painstakingly  bred  a  world  class  racehorse 
and  then  sent  him  off  to  his  toughest  test 
with  Orson  Wells  as  the  Jockey. 

We  returned  to  this  country  completely 
and  totally  convinced  that  America  can  com- 
pete effectively  for  international  markets  if 
we  can  get  Government  behind  the  effort 
to  provide  the  sort  of  support  and  encour- 
agement enjoyed  by  our  competitors.  No 
American  business,  no  matter  how  efficient 
or  aggressive,  can  be  expected  to  prevail 
against  roadblocks  erected  by  its  own  Gov- 
ernment and  against  the  combined  resources 
of  a  major  trading  ration. 

I  did  not  come  here  today  to  ply  you  with 
false  promises  about  how  quickly  or  easUy 
we  are  going  to  wipe  away  the  disincentives 
to  American  exports  and  solve  our  problems 
of  competitiveness. 

America  will  not  become  truly  export  com- 
petitive iintll  we  set  our  economic  house 
In  order.  We  need  less  spending  by  Govern- 
ment and  more  spending  by  business. 

We  must  attack  oxir  fundamental  problems 
of  inflation  and  productivity  with  more  rapid 
depreciation  schedules  and  more  incentives 
for  savings  and  Investment.  We  have  got  to 
break  away  from  our  fascination  with  de- 
mand stimulation  and  focus  on  the  long- 
neglected  supply  side  of  our  economy — the 
side  that  does  the  work. 


For  too  many  years  we  have  had  economic 
policies  that  have  led  to  boom  and  bxist 
cycles  in  the  economy.  The  country  moves 
into  a  recession  and  Government  responds 
by  priming  the  pump.  Inflation  follows  and 
we  have  to  pump  the  prime.  At  the  end  of 
the  cycle  we  have  ratcheted  up  Inflation 
and  unemployment.  Then  we  are  told  these 
must  be  the  new  norms.  I  don't  believe  it! 

For  years  the  Monetarists  have  been  say- 
ing the  Keynesians  were  wrong  and  the 
Keynesians  have  been  saying  the  Mone- 
tarists were  wrong.  I  have  decided  they  are 
both  right — about  each  other.  It  is  time 
we  try  some  new  ideas  to  encourage  the 
supply  side  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  difficult  to  compete  effectively  for 
international  markets  when  worker  produc- 
tivity Is  declining  in  America  and  Increasing 
rapidly  elsewhere  in  the  world  .  .  .  when 
we  save  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  and  the 
Japanese  save  at  the  rate  of  25  percent. 

But  that  is  another  speech.  For  today,  let 
us  acknowledge  that  we  have  important, 
long-term  work  to  do  here  at  home.  We 
know  it  and  the  world  knows  it. 

But  our  concern  about  domestic  economic 
problems  should  not  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  export  disin- 
centives that  cripple  our-  ability  to  compete 
and  handicap  American  firms  in  the  com- 
petition for  markets. 

During  our  mission  to  East  Asia  I  met 
personally  with  himdreds  of  talented,  dedi- 
cated U.S.  businessmen  who  are  our  front 
line  troops  in  the  global  competition  for 
trade. 

In  their  efforts  to  promote  American 
exports,  our  people  abroad  have  all  the 
advantages  of  an  Afghani  partisan  facing 
a  Soviet  armored  brigade.  We  are  asking 
them  to  take  on  the  world's  most  efficient 
and  aggressive  trading  nations  without  the 
weapons  or  the  support  to  do  the  Job.  It 
is  a  small  wonder  that  we  have  problems 
in  trade. 

I  was  invited  here  today  to  brief  you  on 
the  results  of  our  trip  in  which  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  played  a  key  role. 
Shortly  after  our  return  from  East  Asia  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  some  of  our  pre- 
liminary  findings   and   recommendations. 

Many  of  the  Issues  I  identified — sections 
911  and  913  of  the  Tax  Code,  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  restraints  on  the  for- 
mation of  U.S.  trading  companies,  antitrust 
problems,  and  Inadequate  Exlm-Bank  re- 
sources— are  a  familiar  litany  to  trade  pro- 
fessionals like  yourselves.  They  stand  high  on 
any  list  of  disincentives  to  exports  and  create 
unique  problems  for  the  American  business 
community. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee will  publish  an  official  report  on  our 
trip,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to 
come  out  foursquare  in  favor  of  measures  to 
Inprove  our  competitive  position  abroad.  We 
will  recommend  action  to  dismantle  many 
of  the  self-imposed  limitations  that  hinder 
our  export  potential  and  cost  us  billions  of 
doUars  in  lost  trade  opportunities. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  that.  With  last 
year's  annual  report,  the  JEC  has  become  a 
significant  voice  in  economic  policy  making. 
As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  It  Is  about  to  become  a 
leading  advocate  for  a  more  competitive 
America. 

That  may  be  the  most  significant  result  of 
our  trip  to  East  Asia.  Many  members  of  the 
JEC  are  committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  m«mbers  in  their  own  right;  they 
represent  a  significant  concentration  of 
power  In  the  House  and  Senate.  Their  in- 
fluence extends  far  beyond  the  committee. 
As  a  result  of  what  we  learned  In  East  Asia, 
the  JEC  will  become  and  will  remain  a  major 
force  in  the  drive  for  export  competitiveness. 
The  conunittee  understands  the  problems  in- 
volved and  Is  prepared  to  help  resolve  them. 
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Members  of  our  delegation,  for  example, 
returned  to  this  country  convinced  that  It 
makes  no  sense  to  Inflict  discriminatory  tax 
punishment  on  our  businessmen  overseas. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  trad- 
ing nation  in  the  world  to  tax  the  Income 
of  our  businessmen  abroad  ...  to  tax  their 
schooling  and  housing  allowances  as  In- 
come ...  to  tax  Incentive  bonuses  and  cost 
of  living  allowances. 

In  our  rush  to  generate  perhaps  (300  mU- 
llon  In  tax  revenue,  we  are  literally  driving 
our  conmiercial  representatives  from  the 
marketplace  at  precisely  the  time  we  most 
need  their  services.  In  a  broader  sense  we 
are  throwing  open  the  doors  of  the  world's 
largest  market  to  foreign  competition  while 
denying  our  own  people  the  tools  to  compete 
effectively  abroad.  That  is  the  sort  of  policy 
America  can  no  longer  afford. 

I  can  also  assure  you  that  export  competi- 
tiveness will  be  high  on  my  lis'  of  personal 
priorities  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Exporting  Is  a  complicated  business.  It  in- 
volves the  search  for  markets  and  financing, 
packaging,  shipping.  Insurance,  and  a  host 
of  forms.  That  is  one  reason  why  85  percent 
of  our  exports  are  controlled  by  5  percent 
of  our  exporting  firms.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  smaller  firms  that  shy  away 
from  exports  because  it  Is  Just  too  much 
trouble.  Effective  U.S.  trading  companies 
would  be  one  way  to  get  them  Involved,  and 
it  would  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  cent. 

I  have  been  working  with  John  Danforth 
and  others  to  amend  the  Webb  Pomerene  Act 
so  that  it  will  actively  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  large-scale  U.S.  trading  companies, 
limit  the  application  of  regulation  K.  and 
eliminate  phony  antltriist  considerations 
when  American  firms  form  Joint  ventures  to 
bid  on  major  International  projects. 

Senator  Stevenson  and  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee are  also  Into  this  problem  and  have 
proDosed  similar  legislation. 

There  are  hearings  scheduled  for  March, 
and  I  am  confident  that,  working  together, 
we  will  produce  positive,  and  long-overdue 
action  on  Webb-Pomerene  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

After  our  trip  to  East  Asia  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  we  must  provide  more  resources 
for  predesign  and  feasibility  studies.  We  have 
seen  that  the  country  that  writes  the  specs 
for  a  major  project  has  a  leg  up  when  it 
comes  to  the  bidding;  they  are  In  on  the 
ground  floor.  Our  competitors  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  cheap  money  for  such  studies.  Amer- 
ican business  does  not.  AID  has  only  (1.8 
minion  to  finance  feasibility  studies  world- 
wide. 

That  is  clearly  not  enough  and  I  will  at- 
tempt to  Increase  AID  funding  In  this  area. 
I  will  also  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
OPIC  blU  that  will  make  »5  million  avaU- 
able  for  such  studies. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  I  will  also  be  working 
closely  with  my  good  friend  Bill  Verrlty  and 
members  of  the  export  caucus  to  develop  the 
National  Export  Policy  Act  of  1980.  I  want 
to  help  write  the  legislation,  and  I  want  to 
get  out  and  work  for  it. 

Financing  is  an  obvious  and  critical  ele- 
ment In  exi>ort  performance.  It  Is  also  an 
area  in  which  U.S.  firms  are  frequently  dis- 
advantaged. The  Exlm-Bank  supports  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  U.S.  exports  than 
comparable  Institutions  In  other  trading  na- 
tions. Increased  resources  for  Exlm  mtist  be 
an  essential  part  of  any  coherent  trade  strat- 
egy for  the  future.  The  Exlm-Bank  does  not 
consume  tax  dollars.  It  makes  money  for 
America.  The  exports  it  sustains  also  create 
employment,  generate  capital  fiows,  and  help 
ease  pressure  oq  the  dollar. 

Higher  budget  authority  for  the  Bank 
represents  a  soimd  investment  In  our  eco- 
nomic future  and  will  help  make  U.S.  prod- 
ucts  more    competitive    abroad.    Later   this 


week  Senators  Stevenson.  Heinz  and  I  wUI 
introduce  two  bills  to  strengthen  Exlm  fi- 
nancing, enabling  this  country  to  compete 
more  effectively  against  subsidized  credits 
and  to  expand  ezpoit  opportunities  in  na- 
tions that  do  not  fully  meet  Exlm  lending 
criteria. 

We  now  have  an  export  caucus  In  Congress, 
and  that  Is  progress.  But  what  we  need  Is  an 
export  consensus,  and  I  want  to  help  de- 
velop it. 

We  are  not  going  to  win  these  battles  by 
all  marching  off  In  different  directions.  We 
have  got  to  work  together.  I  am  more  than 
prepared  to  work  with  John  Chafee  and  Abe 
Ribicoff  on  the  problem  of  911  and  913:  I  am 
more  than  prepared  to  work  with  BUI  Prox- 
mlre  to  see  what  can  be  done  on  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  And  hopefully  we  can 
develop  positions  that  can  attract  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  export  caucus. 

But  this  new  export  consensus  must  extend 
beyond  Congress  and  Into  the  corporate 
boardroom.  We  can  legislate  our  antlexport 
policy  into  oblivion  and  It  would  not  do  any 
good  unless  American  business  and  Industry 
awaken  to  the  vital  Importance  and  opportu- 
nity of  exports. 

Time  after  time  in  East  Asia  we  heard  com- 
plaints from  American  management  abroad 
about  the  lack  of  home  office  support  In  pur- 
suing business  abroad.  We  heard  about  a 
reluctance  to  use  market  entry  pricing  .  .  . 
to  adapt  products  for  local  market  condi- 
tions. We  heard  about  an  unwillingness  to 
take  a  long-range  view  of  foreign  market 
potential. 

As  we  tackle  our  problems  with  trade  we 
are  going  to  need  your  help  to  insure  that 
the  American  business  community  appre- 
ciates the  iron  link  between  export  perform- 
ance and  domestic  prosperity. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  challenge  of 
trade  because  I  think  export  awareness  is  a 
great  issue  for  America.  It  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  future  strength  and  prosperity 
It  has  bipartisan  appeal.  It  is  something  we 
can  do  together  to  build  a  stronger,  more 
prosperous  Nation. 

The  measures  I  have  outlined  do  not  con- 
stitute an  adequate  or  comprehensive  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  of  trade  facing  our 
country.  We  all  recognize  that  America  will 
continue  to  have  trade  problems  and  def- 
icits until  we  control  Inflation,  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending,  encourage  savings  and 
Investment,  and  strengthen  the  supply  side 
of  our  economy. 

However,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  if  we 
can  move  forward  with  specific  remedies  to 
the  specific  problems  I  have  mentioned  we 
sbaU  Improve  our  competitive  position  sub- 
stantially— and  In  the  process  we  will  break 
down  the  adversary  relationship  between 
business.  Government,  and  labor  that  crip- 
ples our  ability  to  compete  abroad. 

We  can  signal  American  business — and  our 
competition — that  this  Nation  fully  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  international  trade, 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  terms  of  competition. 

We  can  demonstrate,  as  we  stand  at  the 
door  of  a  new  decade,  that  when  It  comes  to 
trade,  the  United  States  of  America  means 
business  .9 

MR.  HARRY  H.  ALMOND.  JR. 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  year  some  serious  charges  were 
raised  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
against  Mr.  Harry  H.  Almond,  Jr.,  at- 
torney-advisor in  the  Department's  Cien- 
eral  Counsel  OfQce.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
Mr.  Almond,  a  highly  respected  lawyer 
with  a  distinguished  career  with  £>OD, 
has  been  cleared  of  all  wrong  doing. 


In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  dated  February  4  to  Mr. 
Almond  from  Mr.  Togo  West,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defence. 
In  this  letter,  Mr.  West  states: 

I  have  concluded  that  your  actions  violated 
no  federal  statute,  departmental  regulation 
or  ethical  code  applicable  to  your  position. 
Accordingly,  you  have  not  been  charged  with 
any  such  violation,  and  are  hereby,  removed 
from  administrative  leave  status  effective  11 
February  1980.  You  are  free  to  resume  your 
position  and  responsibilities  as  attorney-ad- 
visor in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
on  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  several  Senators  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  validity  of 
the  charges  raised  against  Mr.  Almond 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  West's 
letter  to  Mr.  Almond  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  I  submit  for  the  Record  my  let- 
ter of  February  22,  1980,  to  Mr.  Almond. 
ocmxrai,  cottmskl  op  the 

Department  op  Defense, 
Waahington,  D.C..  Februarys.  19B0. 
Mr.  Habxt  H.  Almons;  Jr., 
ATlington,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Almond  :  TlUs  letter  Is  to  Inform 
you  that  I  have  considered  the  clrcimistances 
relating  to  your  handling  of  conunents  on  a 
draft  letter  Intended  to  be  sent,  and  ulti- 
mately sent,  by  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  Rowny,  USA 
(Ret.) ,  to  Senator  Frank  Church  in  connec- 
tion with  testimony  he  gave  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  SALT  II. 

I  have  concluded  that  your  actions  vlo- 
lat«d  no  federal  statute,  departmental  regu- 
lation or  ethical  code  i^>pllcable  to  your  posi- 
tion. Accordingly,  you  have  not  been  charged 
with  any  such  violation  and  are  hereby  re- 
moved from  administrative  leave  status  ef- 
fective 11  February  1980.  You  are  free  to  re- 
sume your  position  and  reqxtnslbllltles  as 
Attcxney-Advisor  In  the  General  Counsel's 
Office  cm  that  date. 

Alternatively,  I  understuid  an  offer  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  reassignment  to 
the  position  of  AtU»7iey -Advisor  (Intema- 
tlonal),  OS-905-15,  Agency  Position  No. 
1946NZ.  has  been  discussed  with  you  by  D.  O. 
Cooke.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Administration.  I  hereby  confirm  tliat 
offer. 

In  my  opinion,  at  the  National  Defense 
University  Support  Group,  you  wUl  be  In  a 
better  pc«ltloo  to  vppXy  your  widely  recog- 
nized expertise  In  international  law  to  the 
greater  advantafre  of  the  government.  I  rec- 
ommend you  accept  this  offer  of  reassign- 
ment. Should  you  choose  to  do  so.  yotir  new 
position  will  be  at  the  same  grade,  step  and 
level  of  dlpnlty  as  your  present  position  and 
you  win  continue  to  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tions and  wlthln-grade  Increases. 

You  are  free  to  make  the  contents  of  this 
letter  publicly  available  at  your  dlaoetlon. 
Sincerely, 

Toao  D.  Webt,  jr. 

VB.  Senate. 
WaahinpUm,  D.C..  Febrvory  22,  1980. 
Harrt  Havens  Almond,  Jr.,  Esq.. 
Arlinffton,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Almond:  It  was  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  received  your  letter  of  February 
18. 1980. 

I  received  Mr.  Togo's  letter  to  yon  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1980.  and  was  pleased  with  his  rec- 
ognition that  "your  actions  violated  no  fed- 
eral statute,  departmental  regulation  or 
ethical  code  applicable  to  your  position." 

Quite  the  contrary,  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  your  forthrlghtneas  and  cour- 
age during  this  entire  unfortimaite  episode. 
I  share  yow  belief  that  the  final  outoom* 
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)  ours, 
3OK0ON  J.  HrrMPHaxT, 

VS.  Senator.{ 
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Committee  (or  any  subcommittee  designated 
by  the  Committee) '  stiall  be  considered  at 
such  meeting  and  in  such  order  as  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  such  Committee  indi- 
cate by  their  votes  or  by  presentation  of 
written  notice  filed  with  the  Clerk.  Voting  by 
proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  the  full  Commit- 
tee (or  any  subcommittees  designated  by  the 
Committee) .' 

RULE  e. — RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

Any  witness  subpoenaed  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be 
permitted,  while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

RULE  7. AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspended  at 
any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regulsu-  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called 
for  that  purpose. 

RULE  8. REPORTS 

Committee  (or  any  suboommlttee  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee)'  reports  otTering 
Committee  (or  any  subcommittee  designated 
by  the  Committee)  >  findings  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  printed  only  with  the 
prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee (or  any  subcommittee  designated  by 
the  Committee) '.  The  printing,  as  Commit- 
tee (or  any  subcommittee  designated  by  the 
Committee) '  documents,  of  materials  pre- 
pared by  staff  for  informational  purposes  or 
the  printing  of  materials  not  originating 
with  the  Committee  (or  any  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  Committee) '  or  staff  shall 
require  consultation  with  Minority  staff: 
these  publications  shall  have  the  following 
language  on  the  cover  of  the  document: 
"Note:  This  document  has  been  printed  for 
information  purposes.  It  does  not  offer  find- 
ings or  recommendations  by  this  Committee" 
(or  any  subcommittee  designated  by  the 
Committee) .' 

Wherever  feasible,  staff  reports  shall  be 
coordinated  and  produced  in  cooperatloq 
with  appropriate  Congressional  units. « 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senators  Jackson  and  Nttnn  for 
holding  hearings  recently  in  the  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee  to  ex- 
amine the  transfer  of  security-sensitive 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  only  need  to  glance  at  the  front 
page  of  the  newspapers  to  see  that  the 
international  turmoil  created  by  Russia's 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  seriously 
damaged  detente  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  evident,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  now  have  to  reassess 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  wide  variety  of  fronts,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  our  trade  policy. 

This  coimtry  has  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  free  and  fair  trade  policies.  The 
fruits  of  our  industrial  innovation  have 
been  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been  so 
successful  in  exporting  our  products  and 
technology  that  we  are  falling  behind  in 
economic  competition  with  other  parts 
of  the  world.  And,  to  fall  behind  in  eco- 
nomic competition  is  something  to  be 
taken  seriously.  But,  to  unwittingly  aid 
a  military  adversary  through  our  trade 
policy  is  sheer  folly  and  is  a  policy  that 
must  be  stopped,  and  stopped  now. 

The  various  witnesses  at  the  recent 


Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions hearing  portrayed  an  alarming  in- 
ability of  this  country  to  adequately  po- 
lice its  high-technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  I  might  mention  that 
this  lack  of  control  is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon— but  something  that  has  ijeen  tak- 
ing place  over  the  last  three  administra- 
tions. 

Whether  this  technology  be  in  the 
form  of  computers,  precision  guidance 
systems,  or  truck  assembly  plants,  it 
appears  that  we  have  inadvertently 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  these 
imports  as  a  direct  aid  to  its  military 
efforts  throughout  the  world,  culmi- 
nating with  the  brutal  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me 
is  the  export  of  our  most  sophisticated 
computer  systems  to  the  Soviets.  My 
concern  predates  Afghanistan  and  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  Computer  technol- 
ogy is  one  of  the  few  areas  where  this 
country  is  still  the  world's  innovative 
leader.  Computers,  unlike  any  other 
piece  of  hardware  for  export,  enable  the 
purchaser  to  develop  and  test  new  wea- 
pons systems.  As  the  technology  of  war- 
fare has  become  more  sophisticated,  the 
computer  has  been  transformed  from 
a  piece  of  laboratory  equipment  to  a 
battlefield  necessity. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  United 
States  stsmds  to  benefit  only  minimally 
from  computer  exports,  unlike  the  So- 
viet Union  which  not  only  has  the  use 
of  the  products,  but  also  does  a  fine 
job  of  copying  the  technology. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
General  Procurement  concluded  that 
"an  entire  series  of  Soviet  computers  is 
based  on  IBM  360  and  370  computers 
that  were  illegally  diverte''  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1971  and  1977."  This  is  mad- 
ness— sheer  madness.  We  must  never 
again  assist  our  adversaries  in  this 
manner. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
this  situation  did  not  arise  overnight. 
Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  been  ap- 
proving a  growing  volume  of  export  ex- 
cepticms  to  Soviet  bloc  coimtrjes — ap- 
proving these  export  exceptions  while  at 
the  same  time  urging  restraint  on  trad- 
ing policies  of  many  of  our  allied 
countries. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  this  situation  will  soon  start 
to  be  brought  under  control  because  the 
Carter  administration  has  taken  several 
actions  to  address  many  of  the  abuses 
I  mention. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  Presi- 
dent has  suspended  all  outstanding  vali- 
dated export  licenses  heretofore  issued 
for  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  sus- 
pended the  issuance  of  any  new  licenses 
for  such  exports. 

Second,  the  administration  is  consid- 
ering more  restrictive  guidelines  limiting 
high  technology  exports — including  a 
more  rigorous  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  an  embargoed  item  as  well 
as  an  expansion  of  the  embargo  list. 

Finally,  the  administration  is  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  our  allies  in  not  ask- 
ing for  exceptions  to  export  guidelines. 
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and  in  addition  is  asking  them  to  use 
the  1976  guidelines  for  computers,  which 
tend  to  be  more  restrictive  than  the  1979 
proposed  guidelines.  I  hope  that  the 
level  of  cooperation  will  be  high. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  is  a  very 
fragile  thing.  We  must  be  ever  vigilant 
to  guard  against  those  who  would  use 
freedom,  in  this  case  freedom  of  trade, 
to  deny  it  to  others.* 


CHARLENE    S.    LUGAR    PERINATAL 
GRANT  FUND 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  my  wife, 
Charlene,  has  been  very  active  for  many 
years  in  the  leadership  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  in  central  Indiana.  She  and  many 
others  have  been  worlcing  diligently  to 
expsuid  the  work  of  the  Charlene  S. 
Lugar  Perinatal  Grant  Fund  for  the 
prevention  of  birth  defects. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Murphy, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  (general  Mo- 
tors Corp.,  was  gracious  enough  to  come 
to  Indianapolis  to  help  increase  the  en- 
dowment of  this  fund.  The  thoughts  he 
offered  on  the  value  of  humanitarian 
voluntarism  merit  a  wider  audience 
than  those  who  were  fortimate  enough 
to  be  present  in  Indianapolis,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  transcript  of  his  speech  as  delivered 
on  January  16,  1980. 

I  ask  that  the  transcript  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  transcript  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Thomas  A.  Murpht 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Lugar. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  gracious  Intro- 
ductions I  have  ever  received. 

I'm  flattered  to  be  here  today  because  I 
know  bow  Important  this  luncheon  Is  to 
everyone  here.  But  more  than  anything 
else,  I  am  thinking  of  those  children  yet 
tinhorn  who  will  undoubtedly  benefit  more 
than  anyone  else  from  what  you  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  I  wish  you  Godspeed — all  of 
you — the  March  of  Dimes,  which  operates 
everywhere  and  the  Charlene  S.  Lugar 
Perinatal  Orant  Fund,  which  Is  special  to 
Central  Indiana. 

To  start  off  on  the  right  foot,  let  me  say 
that  these  may  not  seem  to  be  the  best  of 
times  to  raise  money — but  there's  more  to 
the  ecanomlc  picture  than  meets  the  eye. 
So.  take  heart.  The  national  economy  Is  full 
of  underlying  strength  and  that  strength 
should  become  stronger  and  more  visible 
In  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months.  What  you 
have  to  worry  about  are  those  people  who 
are  so  busy  preaching  doom  and  gloom. 
There  Is  a  psychological  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered and  overcome. 

And  on  the  pKJSltlve  side,  the  prevention  of 
birth  defects;  and — if  they  cant  be  pre- 
vented then  their  treatment,  their  allevia- 
tion, and  hopefully  their  cure — such  a  cause 
compels  the  attention  of  everyone  In  the 
community.  Your  case  could  hardly  be 
stronger. 

I'm  sure  you're  going  to  be  successful,  but 
at  the  same  time  I'm  equally  sure  that 
you're  going  to  have  to  work  very  hard  fot 
that  success.  And  particularly  In  your  so- 
licitation efforts  in  the  business  community. 
I  have  come  here  to  be  candid  with  you, 
because  In  that  way  I  think  I  can  be  most 
helpful   to  this  ftmd-ralslng  effort. 

Difficult  as  it  Is  to  raise  money — even  for  a 
cause  as  worthy  as  yours — it  Is  equally  diffi- 
cult— perhaps  even  more  difficult — to  make 
contributions  intelligently.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience on  both  sides  for  currently  I  am 


heading  two  fund  raising  campaigns — one 
for  the  University  of  Illinois  and  another  for 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  And,  in  Gen- 
eral Motors,  we  consider  corporate  philan- 
thropy a  major  management  responsibility 
to  be  addressed  as  carefully  as  any  aspect  of 
our  business.  As  stewards  for  the  owners  of 
the  business,  we  are  accountable  for  all  con- 
tributions made. 

At  one  time,  you  may  recall,  there  was  a 
question  regarding  the  legality  of  corporate 
contributions,  but  that  was  settled  In  favor 
of  philanthropy  many  years  ago.  StUl,  many 
stockholders  today  refuse  to  accept  the  prac- 
tice— their  viewpoint  Is  simply  that  corpo- 
rate funds  belong  to  the  stockholders  and 
rather  than  being  used  for  philanthropy,  any 
amounts  available  for  such  purposes  should 
be  distributed  to  stockholders  as  dividends 
and,  if  they  so  desire,  then  given  to  such 
charitable  purposes  as  the  Individual  stock- 
holders determine.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  feel  corporations  should  dis- 
tribute amounts  to  charities  by  some  arbi- 
trary formula,  based  on  sales  or  earnings  and 
regardless  of  any  other  consideration. 

So,  a  corporation  In  meeting  Its  responsi- 
bilities In  this  area  must  be  prudent,  must  be 
selective,  must  be  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
the  business,  of  its  employees,  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  It  lives,  and  of  the  stockhcMd- 
ers  as  well.  No  easy  matter.  Simply  because 
an  Institution  or  agency  is  performing  a  val- 
uable service  In  the  community  or  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole — as  you  do — doesn't  mean 
that  it  automatically  qualifies  for  corporate 
support  and  that  every  responsible  company 
must  necessarily  support  it.  Each  company 
must  set  its  own  policy  and  assign  its  own 
priorities,  in  keeping  with  Its  partlctilar  situ- 
ation after  careful  consideration  of  all  of 
the  above  and  of  Its  ability  to  contribute. 
This  system  works  eminently  well.  There  la 
sufficient  variety  of  corporate  preference  In 
this  area  of  philanthropy  to  assure  some  de- 
gree of  support  for  virtually  every  cause  of 
demotsstrated  merit — and  that  certainly  In- 
cludes yours. 

As  far  as  the  reasons  for  giving  are  con- 
cerned— what  you  might  call  the  philosophy 
of  corporate  philanthropy — we  at  General 
Motors  have  settled  upon  a  quotation  from 
Albert  Schweitzer.  In  fact,  we  used  this  quo- 
tation on  the  inside-front  cover  of  a  report 
we  published  last  year  concerning  our  vari- 
ous 1978  contributions.  What  the  renowned 
and  saintly  doctor  said  was  this: 

"Reverence  for  life  .  .  .  does  not  allow  the 
scholar  to  live  for.  his  science  alone,  even  If 
he  is  very  useful  to  the  community  In  so 
doing.  It  does  not  permit  the  artist  to  exist 
only  for  his  art.  even  if  he  gives  inspiration 
to  many  by  its  means.  It  refuses  to  let  thQ 
businessman  imagine  that  he  fulfills  all  le- 
gitimate demands  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness activities.  It  demands  from  all  that  they 
should  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  own  lives 
for  others  .  .  ." 

This  emphasis  on  the  Individual  Is  one 
reason  why  we  at  General  Motors  place  so 
much  emphasis  on  volunteer  work  among 
our  employees — starting  with  our  top  man- 
agement. It's  an  orgranlzed  program,  on  a 
local  basis — wherever  we  have  operations,  as 
in  Indianapolis.  And  the  results  have  been 
remarkable — astounding  In  some  cases.  Cor- 
porations can  give  funds,  and  funds  are 
sorely  needed,  I  g^rant.  But  no  less  needed  is 
the  human  hand,  and  we  have  fotmd  at  Gen- 
eral Motors  that  a  company  can  successfully 
encourage  this  form  of  giving  as  well. 

And  Dr.  Schweitzer's  "reverence  for  life" 
applies  Just  as  aptly  to  the  dollars  and  cents 
of  philanthropy.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  a 
well-managed  corporate  giving  program  Is  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  which  manage- 
ment owes  to  its  stockholders.  I  will  add  that 
there  Is  no  confilct  here  between  this  re- 
sponsibility and  its  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity. In  fact  the  discharge  of  one  tends 


to  further  the  meeting  of  the  other,  since  a 
sound  company  must  have  a  sound  com- 
munity in  which  to  operate.  At  General  Mo- 
tors we  have  this  added  consideration:  that 
reverence  for  life  demands  that  the  quality 
of  life  be  enhanced  wherever  possible — and 
that  this  demand  is  Just  as  binding  upon  a 
profitable  business  enterprise  as  It  is  upon 
an  Indlvldiial. 

I  think  my  presence  here  suggests  that  'we 
at  General  Motors  are  very  proud  of  our  rec- 
ord In  corporate  giving  and  In  other  areas  of 
general  social  Involvement.  For  example.  In 
1978  General  Motors  and  our  General  Motors 
Foundation  made  combined  contributions  of 
(22  million  nationally,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  that  amount  went  directly  to  organiza- 
tions and  activities  related  to  human  health 
and  welfare.  But  we  are  not  unique.  We  make 
no  claim  to  the  title  of  "Number  One"  In  the 
field  of  corporate  giving.  The  truth  Is  that 
scores  of  other  corporations,  large  and  small, 
also  have  outstanding  records. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  In  perspective, 
and  to  suggest  the  potential  open  to  you  In 
this  appeal,  let  me  teU  you  that  In  the  same 
year  that  General  Motors  contributed  (22 
million  to  various  philanthropies,  a  total  of 
(5.5  billion  was  contributed  by  all  Ameri- 
cans combined — much  of  it  by  private  Indus- 
try. So  your  requests  for  contributions  to  this 
Perinatal  Grant  Fund — If  presented  In  a 
proper  and  acceptable  form — should  fall 
upon  many  receptive  ears  within  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Youl!  find  some  companies  more  receptive 
than  others,  of  course — you've  tindoubtedly 
already  learned  that  from  experience.  But 
even  in  this  variety  of  response,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  GM's  pattern  of  giving  In  the 
health  and  welfare  field  Is  fairly  typical  for 
the  business  community.  In  1978  we  gave  to 
capital  fund  campaigns  conducted  by  30  dif- 
ferent hospitals  for  modernization,  expan- 
sion, and  specialization  purposes,  and  we 
also  give  for  research  in  such  fields  as 
genetics,  schizophrenia,  alcoholism,  hyperten- 
sion, bermatology,  criminal  behavior,  and 
child-rearing — all  directly  or  Indirectly  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  our  employes  and 
stockholders.  The  United  Way,  of  course.  Is 
on  our  list.  We  supported  It  In  115  cities  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada — including 
Indianapolis.  And,  In  addition  to  what  we 
give,  our  GM  employees  contributed  more 
than  (36  million. 

But  probably  the  one  project  in  the  health 
area  that  has  received  the  moat  emphasis  In 
our  giving  In  General  Motors  recently  is 
medicine's  continuing  research  into  the  de- 
tection, cure,  and  prevention  of  cancer.  This 
dread  disease  is  rapidly  rising  In  its  toll  of 
human  lives  so  we  have  been  elevating  our 
emphasis  accordingly.  We  have  been  support- 
ing the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Center  in  New  York  City  since  1958.  In  1978 
we  Increased  that  support  in  order  to  create 
the  General  Motors  Surgical  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  the  Center,  and  I'm  proud  to  tell 
you  that  our  General  Motors  dealers  through- 
out the  country.  Including  many  here  In  In- 
diana, joined  us  by  pledging  a  total  of  (700,- 
000. 

This  laboratory  Is  busy  in  six  areas  that 
hold  promise  for  major  gains  In  the  fight 
against  cancer.  Among  them  Is  the  study  of 
"bloodless  surgery"  through  the  use  of  laser 
beams  and  plasma  knives.  The  laboratory  Is 
also  preparing  to  begin  work  In  such  areas 
as  organ  transplant  research,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  surgical  Instruments,  and  the 
study  of  the  metabolic  effects  of  major  can- 
cer operations. 

This  past  May,  our  newly  established  GM 
Cancer  Foundation  awarded  (100,000  each 
and  medals  named  for  three  former  GM 
greats,  to  three  internationally  recognized 
scientists  who  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  prevention,  detection,  and  treat- 
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ment  of  cancer.  I  a  the  conviction  that  such 
awards  help  InspTc  Individual  performance 
through  worldwii  e  recognition  and  respect, 
we  plan  to  mat  e  further  awards  of  this 
magnitude  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  very  practical  pur- 
pose— because  In  rour  quest  for  financial  aid. 
you  will  undoubt  idly  encounter  similar  spe- 
cial programs  an  long  the  corporations  you 
solicit.  And  becai  ise  of  these  prior  conunlt- 
ments,  they  may  Feel  they  are  unable  to  re- 
spond to  your  ap  troach.  My  advice  is  not  to 
be  too  bard  on  i  hem.  They  are  helping  to 
meet  a  special  a:  id  urgent  need  they  have 
Identified  In  th«  community  Just  as  you 
have,  and  It  is  y  3ur  job  to  persuade  other 
corporations  to  n  ake  a  similar  commitment 
to  your  own  wor  :hy  and  compelling  cause. 

One  very  lmp4  rtant  credential  you  will 
carry  with  you  w  11  be  your  status  as  a  pri- 
vately supported  activity,  and  I  think  most 
business  people  here  this  afternoon  will 
agree  with  me.  I  think  It  is  of  tremendous 
Importance  that  ^  e  In  America  preserve  some 
degree  of  balance  between  private  and  public 
endeavor  in  the  <  leld  of  health  and  welfare. 
Excessive  reliance  on  government  could  se- 
rloiisly  dilute  th  b  beneficial  effects  which 
competition  from  the  private  sector  creates. 

At  one  time  In  aur  history,  virtually  every 
effort  to  help  pe<  pie  who  were  suffering  or 
otherwise  In  neei  1  was  organized,  operated, 
and  financed  priv  ktely,  sometimes  by  a  single 
person.  It  was  a  highly  personal,  face-to- 
face  form  of  p£  Uanthropy — an  expression 
of  one  person's  1:  uman  compassion  for  an- 
other. Here  and  tl  ere  today  you  can  still  find 
that  kind  of  brotl  lerhood  being  practiced. 

But  on  the  wh<  ile,  things  have  changed — 
as  they  had  to  ch  inge.  Growing  populations, 
a  more  mobile  society,  expanding  knowledge, 
the  development  of  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive technolo^es,  the  growth  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  specialization — all  such 
factors  forced  a  gi  adual  depersonalization  of 
health  and  welfar  i  services.  The  government, 
with  its  greater  lesources,  had  to  step  in — 
but  iisually  only  \  rhen  a  vacuum  was  created 
in  a  particular  ar  $a  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
private  financing  and  volunteer  help.  But 
even  so,  the  privi  ite  sector  remains  today  a 
major  and  neces  tary  part  of  our  national 
health  and  welfar  >  system. 

It  Is  of  tremei  dous  Importance  that  we 
keep    it    that    way. 

Make  no  mlstak  > — the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  b<  nefitted  greatly  from  in- 
creased govemm  int  Intervention  In  this 
humanitarian  are  i.  It's  safe  to  say  that  we 
couldn't  function  as  a  society  today  with- 
out such  resourc( «  as  government-financed 
medical  research,  public  ho^itals,  and  tax- 
supported  social- !<relf are  programs.  But  at 
the  same, time,  we  have  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  allowing  man; '  worthwhile  private  agen- 
cies to  close  do'ra  their  operations  in  a 
community  for  1  ick  of  voluntary  support. 

For  all  of  the  lenefits  it  Introduced,  gov- 
ernment Interven'  Ion  in  the  health  and  wel- 
fare area  often  r  tsults  in  one  bureaucracy 
being  piled  upon  another.  It  often  pro- 
duces wasteful  duplications  of  effort,  unnec- 
eaaary  paperwork  and  infuriating  delays. 
And  you  frequenl  ly  find  a  highly-paid  pro- 
feasional  doing  wsrk  that  a  concerned  vol- 
tmteer,  motivate*  I  by  a  sense  of  personal 
commitment,  cou  td  probably  do  as  well  or 
better — and  certai  uly  at  less  cost. 

What  concerns  me.  and  what  concerns 
many  people  in  pusiness.  is  not  so  much 
that  we  are  tending  to  substitute  forced  tax- 
ation for  freely  tiven,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions— it  is  that  kn  essentially  human  part 
of  our  lives  Is  b4lng  institutionalized.  The 
human  spirit  tha  was  once  all-pervasive  in 
private  efforts  to  I  mprove  health  and  welfare 
la  being  driven  ot  ,t — and  I  dont  think  that 
I  dc  It  think  that  Is  what  we 


want.  And  I  think  most  business  people 
think  that  way.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  bring 
this  concern  to  their  attention  whenever  I 
speak  or  write  to  them  about  this  Fund. 

Now,  please  understand  what  I  am  saying 
here.  Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  in  business 
is  calling  for  a  retrenchment  of  government 
funding  in  the  health  and  welfare  area.  But 
most  of  us  recognize  a  need  to  preserve  a 
better  balance  between  public  and  private 
endeavor  in  the  field.  Obviously,  we  need 
government's  contributions.  Obviously,  we 
need  professionals.  Obviously,  we  need  pub- 
lic funding.  But  we  also  have  a  desperate 
need  for  the  warmth  that  private  agencies 
especially  can  offer,  and  for  the  human  com- 
passion that  a  properly  motivated  volunteer 
can  bring  more  surely  than  anyone  else  to 
a  person  In  need. 

So,  I  encourage  you  in  this  humanitarian 
work  you  are  doing.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  it 
Is  my  personal  opinion  that  economic  con- 
ditions In  this  state  and  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole  will  Improve  noticeably  in  the  near 
future,  which  should  enrich  your  prospects. 
You  will  find  many  corporations  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  will  not  be  able  to 
contribute — but  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of 
Interest  or  moral  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  many — hopefully  most — will  respond. 
Their  financial  position  and  other  ccunmlt- 
ments  will  be  such  that  they  can  respond. 
And  they  will  say  yes  for  the  best  of  all  busi- 
ness reasons — because  the  health  of  a  com- 
munity's children  Is  the  hope  of  a  commu- 
nity's future,  and  if  "reverence  for  life" 
means  anything  at  all,  it  surely  means  rever- 
ence for  life  at  Its  most  vulnerable  stage, 
at  its  very  beginning. 

Thank  you  very  much — and,  once  again. 
Godspeed  !9 


CAMBODIA  MARCH  FOR  SURVIVAL 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  president,  on 
February  6  of  this  year,  more  than  150 
distinguished  people  from /all  over  the 
world  participated  in  an  unprecedented 
March  for  Survival  for  the  people  of 
Cambodia.  Jointly  organiiled  by  a  French 
voluntary  medical  group,  IMedecins  Sans 
Frontiers — Doctors  Without  Borders — 
and  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee, the  purpose  of  the  march  was  to  re- 
focus  world  attention  on  the  continuing 
tragedy  inside  Cambodia  today.  The  par- 
ticipants covered  the  political  spectrum 
from  far  left  to  far  right,  and  included 
university  professors,  writers,  philoso- 
phers, artists,  politicians,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness executives,  and  more  than  50  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

The  group  sought  to  enter  Cambodia 
across  the  border  from  Thailand  with  20 
trucks  full  of  medical  supplies  and  food. 
The  trained  medical  personnel  were 
there  to  caU  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  few  doctors  and 
nurses  inside  Cambodia  today,  yet  inter- 
national volunteers  have  continually 
been  denied  entry  by  the  Vietnamese- 
supported  government  of  Heng  Samrin. 

The  march  was  stopped  at  the  border. 
Entry  was  denied,  and  the  food  and 
medicine  were  turned  over  to  the  Thai 
Red  Cross.  But  I  believe  the  march  was 
a  success.  If  only  for  a  few  days,  it  served 
to  recapture  a  degree  of  world  attention. 

At  one  point  before  the  march,  its  or- 
ganizers were  subject  to  some  criticism 
for  sponsoring  a  "celebrity  march."  Re- 
sponding to  the  criticism  at  a  press  con- 
ference, writer/ actress  Liv  Ullmaim  made 


a   remarkable   and   moving   statement 
about  why  she  had  come. 

It  can  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us 
regarding  our  own  responsibilities,  so  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement   by   Liv   Uixmann  on   Cambodia 
March  for  Survival 

I  left  the  celebrity  behind  me  and  I'm 
here  as  a  hiunan  being,  a  woman  in  her  for- 
ties, a  mother.  I  am  here  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve what  my  heart  and  my  conscience  are 
telling  me:  Something  Is  very  wrong  and 
unfair  In  our  world. 

A  number  of  people  In  Cambodia  are  get- 
ting help;  and  I  have  been  asked  to  stay 
away  from  this  march  because  I  might  vio- 
late the  help  they  are  now  getting  by  making 
Hanoi  or  whoever  Is  In  charge  angry  at  our 
commitment.  But  do  I  have  the  right  to  close 
my  eyes  and  my  ears  to  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Cambodia  who  at  this  moment  are  not 
getting  help?  Do  I  have  the  right  to  condemn 
them  to  death  Just  so  that  a  few  will  go 
free? 

Haven't  there  been  other  marches  for  free- 
dom where  the  marchers  were  asked  to  be 
silent  because  things  would  eventually  be 
worked  out  If  one  at  the  moment  were  only 
a  little  careful  and  diplomatic?  Thank  you. 
Martin  Luther  King,  for  not  listening  to 
those  warnings.  Has  there  not  been  a  smell 
from  the  pipes  of  certain  ovens  in  Poland 
that  some  people  wondered  about,  and  did 
not  those  who  "knew"  and  even  inspected 
the  camps  of  these  ovens,  for  some  diplo- 
matic reason,  keep  quiet  about  them?  Was 
not  our  great  excuse,  when  we  finally  found 
out,  that  we  did  not  know,  we  did  not  see? 
Don't  we  have  an  obligation  to  those  who 
entered  the  gas  chambers  with  a  lifted  head 
because  they  felt  in  their  hearts  that  maybe 
there  was  a  why  to  this,  that  the  world 
would  get  to  know  and  never  let  it  happen 
again? 

And  I  remember  the  Russians  walking 
Into  Czechoslovakia,  and  will  never  forget 
my  surprise  when  I  saw  the  world's  politi- 
cians' reactions  on  television.  They  were 
busy  discussing  not  what  had  happened,  but 
their  wording  of  their  petitions  so  that  the 
Russians  would  understand  they  were 
against  this;  but  by  no  means  must  the 
words  In  their  petitions  destroy  the  diplo- 
matic talks  and  ties  they  had  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  other  levels.  But  I  also  remember 
the  citizens  who  silently  sat  down  on  the 
streets  In  a  non-violent  resistance,  a  resist- 
ance that  I'm  sure  will  live  In  them  forever, 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  will  in  me,  and  as  the 
lesson  learned  then:  Because  they  showed 
they  had  a  reason  to  resist,  a  why  to  their 
living,  although  they  had  no  how. 

I  owe  them  as  well  to  make  this  march 
for  freedom,  as  I  owe  It  to  all  the  pictures 
of  dying  children  In  Africa  Implanted  in  my 
mind,  whom  most  of  us  helped  for  a  while 
with  money  In  our  shock  and  then  trusted 
everything  was  better  now.  I  want  to  ask.  Is 
It  better?  How  many  thousands  of  children 
are  still  suffering  from  malnutrition  in 
Africa?  And  how  many  refugees  are  scat- 
tered around  the  world  from  there,  although 
we  don't  read  about  It  any  more? 

And  I  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
who  soon  are  forgotten  in  all  the  political 
petitions  written  carefully  to  make  the  Rus- 
sians angry,  but  not  too  angry.  Afghanistan, 
which  In  many  people's  minds  Is  now  Just 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  play 
games  In  Moscow  during  the  Olympics.  In 
1936,  most  people  did  not  even  know  there 
was  talk  about  a  withdrawal  from  the  Ger- 
man Olympics,  although  Hitler  the  year  be- 
fore enacted  the  Nuremberg  laws  that  de- 
prived Jews  of  German  citizenship.  And,  of 
course,  the  Olympics  happened,  with  Hitler, 
and  the  world,  applauding. 
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Everything  Is  all  right,  or  will  be,  as  long 
as  we  skre  quiet.  I  will  be  quiet  no  more.  I 
want  to  do  this  march.  I  want  to  go  to  the 
border  and  see  myself  If  It  Is  really  true  that 
they  will  not  let  us  In  with  food  and  medi- 
cine. I  want  to  go  that  road  tomorrow  be- 
cause It  is  the  same  road  as  the  road  to  the 
gas  chambers;  and  I  will  not  be  the  one  later 
to  say  I  did  not  know,  I  did  not  see,  I  did 
not  hear.  And  no  one  is  going  to  stop  me  by 
saying  it's  not  diplomatic  or  by  just  making 
fun  of  my  march  and  calling  It  a  celebrity 
march.  I  Join  it  because  I  feel  that  Is  what 
life  expects  from  me  today.  It  Is  not  my 
meaning  of  life,  but  it  Is  I  who  am  ques- 
tioned by  life.  And  my  answer  must  consist 
not  of  talks  or  statements,  but  of  the  obli- 
gation to  take  a  non-violent  action. 

Life  is  something  very  real  and  concrete. 
Just  as  life's  tasks  are  very  real  and  concrete. 
They  form  man's  destiny,  which  Is  unique 
and  different  for  each  Individual.  I'm  here 
as  a  human  being  today  with  no  answers: 
but  when  I  go  back,  wherever  I'm  going,  I 
will  perhaps  be  a  celebrity  again.  And  I  tell 
you,  I  win  use  my  celebrity  status  after 
these  days  to  raise  new  questions,  and  may- 
be, hopefully,  I  will  have  learned  a  few 
answers. 

"No  man  Is  an  Island." 

Bangkok,    Thaiiand,   Februarr/   4,   1980.0 


PRESIDENT    CARTER'S     PROPOSED 

1981  BUDGET 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Citizen's  Choice,  a 
national  grassroots  taxpayers'  organiza- 
tion affiliated  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  outlining  their  view  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposed  1981  budget. 

In  the  past  4  years.  Federal  spending 
has  increased  54  percent.  Taxes  have 
increased  68  percent.  These  are  simply 
astonishing  increases.  Yet  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant measure  which  indicates  that 
our  economy  is  better  off  than  it  was  4 
years  ago  or  that  these  increases  in 
spending  and  taxes  in  the  past  4  years 
have  achieved  positive  resiUts.  Produc- 
tivity is  down,  savings  are  down,  unem- 
ployment is  up.  the  Federal  debt  is  up, 
and  inflation — as  we  all  know — is  raging 
virtually  out  of  control. 

Ironically,  in  describing  the  growing 
inflation  rate  earlier  this  week.  Presi- 
dent Carter  said,  "It  would  be  misleading 
for  me  to  tell  any  of  you  there  is  a  solu- 
tion to  it,"  and  he  went  on  to  say  his 
administration's  economic  policies  "suit 
me  fine."  These  so-called  policies  have 
pushed  inflation  to  an  annual  rate  of 
over  18  percent — a  5-percent  jump  in  1 
month. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  buy  the  thought 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  curb  infla- 
tion. Citizen's  Choice  does  not  buy  that 
answer  either.  In  fact,  they  have  come 
up  with  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
duced Federal  spending  and  income  tax 
cuts  to  combat  our  economic  ills.  I  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  that  program  and  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  study 
these  proposals,  and  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  received  from  Citizen's  Choice 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 


Citizen's  Choice, 
Fe^miary  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Lucab, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lugar:  As  an  American  busi- 
nessman, a  taxiwyer,  and  chairman  of  Citi- 
zen's Choice,  I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the 
fiscal  1981  budget  proposed  by  the  President 
on  January  28, 1980. 

Citizen's  Choice  is  a  national  grass  roots 
taxpayers'  organization  affiliated  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Our  members  are  concerned  primarily  with 
tax  policy,  controlling  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment spending,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  private  market  economy.  Founded  In 
1977,  we  already  have  over  45,000  members 
with  representation  In  all  50  states. 

Citizen's  Choice  members  are  concerned 
with  the  9616  billion  fliscal  year  1981  budget 
which  carries  a  deficit  of  916  billion  and 
which  the  President  has  called  "prudent  and 
responsible."  We  do  not  agree  with  that  de- 
scription. On  the  contrary,  the  proposed 
budget  falls  to  address  the  nation's  real  eco- 
nomic needs,  and  once  again  It  depends  on 
higher  tax  revenues  to  cover  Increased  fed- 
eral outlays.  And  this  particular  approach, 
combined  with  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  domestic  spending  proposals,  can 
only  lead  to  a  further  deterioration  of  our 
economy. 

Two  things  must  be  kept  In  mind  about 
the  budget  deficit.  First,  the  budget  deficit 
projection  of  $16  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Is  based  on  uncertain  legislative  assumptions. 
For  example,  the  Administration  assumes  the 
96th  Congress  will  mandate  an  acceleration 
of  estimated  individual  and  corporate  income 
tax  payments,  limit  pay  Increases  of  military 
and  clvUlan  federal  employees,  and  Impose 
mandatory  price  controls  on  hospital  costs, 
which  was  rejected  by  Congress  last  year. 
Second,  the  Administration  estimates  the 
budget  deficit  vtrlll  Increase  from  (28  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1979  to  $40  bUUon  In  fiscal  year 
1980.  When  "off-budget  outlays"  are  In- 
cluded, however,  the  Administration  esti- 
mates the  total  deficit  for  fiscal  1980  will 
climb  from  $40  to  $57  billion.  When  more 
realistic  estimates  are  made  of  both  outlays 
and  receipts,  this  deficit  climbs  to  an  incred- 
ible $64  bllUon. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  the  President 
proposes  increasing  federal  taxes  by  $76.2 
billion  or  14.5  percent.  This  is  equivalent 
to  $1,000  per  household.  This  estimate  may 
prove  to  be  low  because  Infiation  will  prob- 
ably run  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Ad- 
ministration has  predicted.  But  even  if  the 
President's  estimates  are  accurate,  the  fed- 
eral tax  burden  on  the  average  household  in 
the  United  States  will  double,  from  $4,000  in 
fiscal  year  1976  to  $8,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  President 
would  choose  to  follow  a  course  which  will 
increase  the  tax  burden  on  individuals  at  a 
time  when  high  taxes,  government  spend- 
ing, and  inflation  have  already  crippled  their 
purchasing  power. 

These  are  compelling  figures,  and  they  are 
unacceptable  to  Citizen's  Choice  menders. 
Because  we  have  been  troubled  for  some 
time  with  the  direction  of  fiscal  policy  In 
this  country.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
Citizen's  Choice  program  of  tax  and  q>end- 
Ing  cuts.  On  October  31,  1979,  at  a  news  con- 
ference In  the  United  States  Capitol,  Poimd- 
Ing  Chairman  Jay  VanAndel  and  I  unveiled 
the  Citizen's  Choice  plsm  to  reduce  taxes  and 
spending.  This  Is  a  plan  which  proposes  cuts 
of  $25  to  $30  billion  in  federal  spending 
and  federal  taxes  in  an  effort  to  provide  re- 
lief for  the  Individual  taxpayer. 

Citizen's  Choice  also  proposes  that  Con- 


gress take  the  foUowlng  steps  to  achieve  this 
end: 

( 1 )  Reduce  personal  income  taxes  by  low- 
ering tax  rates  and  setting  the  iwTimum 
rate  on  aU  income  below  50  percent. 

(2)  Adopt  an  exclusion  from  taxable  in- 
come for  Interest  from  savings. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  double  taxation  which 
occurs  when  individuals  are  taxed  on  cor- 
porate dividends  for  which  taxes  have  al- 
ready been  paid  by  the  corporation. 

(4)  Provide  more  equitable  depredation 
allowances,  through  passage  of  the  Coital 
Cost  Recovery  Act.  This  would  create  a 
simple,  equitable,  and  efficient  cost  recovery 
system  to  permit  business  to  replace.  Im- 
prove, and  add  new  plants  and  equipment. 

(5)  Retain  the  "Independent  contractor" 
tax  classification  tor  those  part-time  and 
full-time  business  people  who  depend  so 
heavUy  on  this  tax  status.  Resist  IBS  at- 
tempts to  reclassify  many  Independent  con- 
tractors as  employees,  which  would  force 
many  companies  to  pay  additional  taxes,  re- 
tain only  their  most  successful  independent 
contrators,  and  put  thousands  of  people  out 
of  work. 

Citizen's  Choice  also  urges  that  a  $26  to 
$30  billion  reduction  In  federal  spending  ac- 
company these  tax  cuts.  Specifically,  we  sug- 
gest: (1)  restricting  future  budget  increases 
to  less  than  the  rate  of  inflation;  (2)  elim- 
inating the  practice  of  raising  budget  spend- 
ing levels:  (3)  changing  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  propor- 
tionate, across-the-board  tax  cuts  easier  to 
achieve;  and  (4)  encouraging  cuts  in  un- 
necessary government  spending  at  tlie  con- 
gressional committee  level. 

I  urge  that  Congress  respond  to  cltlsen 
outcries  across  the  country  and  make  tax  and 
spending  cuts  such  as  those  proposed  In  the 
Citizen's  Choice  program  a  reality.  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  fall  to  recognize  that  In 
1980  every  possible  st^  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  taxes,  encourage  Increased  produc- 
tivity by  stimulating  Investment  and  savings, 
and  reduce  the  burdens  of  government  regu- 
lation on  American  enterprise.  The  burden 
on  the  Individual  American  taxpayer  must  be 
eased. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  take  statutory 
action.  Citizen's  Choice  members  stand  ready 
to  work  with  you  in  the  realization  of  this 
goal. 

Sincerely, 

J.  WnxARD  Marriott,  Jr., 

ChaiTman.% 


CONDOMINIUM  CONVERSIONS  AND 
RECREATION  LEASES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  crisis  afflicting 
America's  rental  housing  sector;  about 
the  continuing  upswing  in  the  conversion 
of  rental  units  to  condominiums  and  co- 
operatives, which  is  both  a  symptom  and 
an  aggravating  factor  of  this  crisis;  and 
about  the  abuses  which  have  been  per- 
petrated against  consumers  in  some  con- 
dominium developments. 

In  June  of  1979,  my  subcommittee  held 
the  first  congressional  inquiry  into  the 
conversion  phenomena.  In  addition,  the 
administration's  statutory  plan  for  pro- 
viding minimum  disclosure  and  protec- 
tion standards  for  all  purchasers  of  con- 
dominiums, and  for  providing  access  to 
judicial  relief  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
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of  unit  owners  burdened  by  unconscion- 
able, escalating  recreation  leases,  S.  612, 
was  examined  n  detail. 

As  a  result  of  that  hearing,  I  pro- 
posed two  amendments,  which  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  Senate  floor  and  have 
been  incorporsted  in  the  Housing  and 
CcHnmimity  D  svelopment  Amendments 
of  1979.  One  re  juires  that  localities  con- 
sider the  impai  ;t  of  conversions  on  their 
need  for  feden  illy  assisted  housing,  and 
the  second  ma  idates  that  HUD  present 
a  comprehensi  'e  report  to  Congress  re- 
garding the  inc  idence  and  impact  of  con- 
versions withii  I  6  months  after  enact- 
ment. 

I  am  please  1  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  HUD  is  w(  11  along  to  compiling  that 
report,  and  it  :  hould  be  available  to  the 
Congress  this  s  jring.  However,  while  that 
analysis  will  certainly  be  useful  in  as- 
sessing the  exa  ct  dimensions  of  the  con- 
version trend,  and  in  suggesting  addi- 
tional areas  fo  *  policy  discussion,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  immediate  Fed- 
eral action  is  required  to  provide  mini- 
mum rights  to  tenants  in  conversion  sit- 
uations, and  t3  provide  relief  to  those 
unit  owners — p  articularly  in  the  State  of 
florida — who  ire  saddled  with  uncon- 
scionable recn  ation  leases. 

In  my  view,  i  t  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate for  these  closely  related  consumer 
issues  to  be  addressed  simultaneously. 
The  administr  ition  shares  my  concern 
about  the  neet  for  action  on  the  recre- 
ational lease  p:  oblem.  It  is  my  hope  that 
they  will  also  recognize  the  importance 
of  a  strong  pac  cage  of  rights  and  protec- 
tions for  tenai  ts  of  properties  undergo- 
ing conversion 

Discussions  with  the  administration 
about  this  leg  slative  package  are  pro- 
ceeding at  this  time.  It  we  reach  agree- 
ment, I  certaii  ly  intend  to  seek  Banking 
Committee  action  on  the  package  in 
connection  wit  a  consideration  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  1  ousing  authorization  leg- 
islation to  be  marked  up  in  May. 

At  this  poin  ,  I  want  to  commend  the 
administratiot]  for  its  leadership  in  try- 
ing to  resolve  the  troublesome  recrea- 
tion lease  pro  >lem,  which  it  has  dem- 
onstrated through  its  continuing  active 
interest  in  th;  enactment  of  remedial 
legislation.  Mj  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  (Messrs.  Chiles  and 
Stonx).  shoull  also  be  applauded  for 
their  long-tim(  i  dedication  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  pi  oblem,  which  is  particu- 
larly acute  in  Florida. 

Let  me  expl  tin  briefly,  Mr.  President, 
why  I  believe  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  inst  ince  of  escalating  long- 
term  recreati(n  leases,  their  inherent 
moral  and  economic  unfairness,  their 
devastating  economic  impact  upon  re- 
tirees strugglir  g  to  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
and  their  potmtial  for  rendering  tens 
of  thousands  of  units  economically  im- 
salable  and  uninhabitable  were  force- 
fully articulat>d  in  testimony  presented 
by  the  Carter  EulministratlOTi,  and  other 
witnesses,  at  our  June  1979  hearing. 
Further,  despte  the  long-standing  ef- 
forts of  the  ilorlda  legislature  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  judicial  relief  to  the 
victims  of   tl  ese   unconscionable   con- 


tracts, all  such  efforts  have  been  negated 
by  the  State's  judiciary,  and  a  right  of 
action  in  Federal  court  represents  the 
last  best  hope  for  release  from  this  fi- 
nancial bondage. 

As  for  conversions,  with  each  pass- 
ing week  their  impact  is  felt  more  keen- 
ly in  America's  residential  centers. 

On  February  27,  1980,  Secretary  Lan- 
drieu  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
to  impart  the  doleful  news  that  the  con- 
struction of  private  market  rental  units 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1979, 
fewer  than  130,000  imsubsidized,  unin- 
sured multifamily  imits  were  started.  In 
1980,  HUD  expects  those  numbers  to  de- 
cline by  more  than  half,  to  fewer  than 
50,000. 

HUD  also  anticipates  that  up  to  75,000 
multifamily  imits  will  be  started  in  1980 
for  condominium  or  cooperative  owner- 
ship. When  we  compare  this  to  recent 
projections  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, which  estimate  a  conversion  level 
of  up  to  250,000  units  annually  for  the 
1980-90  period,  we  can  see  that  new  con- 
struction is  satisfying  only  a  fraction  of 
the  demand  for  ownership  in  the  multi- 
family  context.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  desire  of  some  households  for 
affordable  homeownership  is  being  met 
through  the  increased  denial  of  choice 
to  those  who  would  or  must  rent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  attaching  a  num- 
ber of  news  articles  focusing  on  the  con- 
version issue  to  this  statement.  The  first, 
from  the  New  York  Times,  provides  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  nationwide  scope 
of  this  problem.  A  series  of  articles  con- 
cerning New  Jersey  describes  its  evolu- 
tion in  my  home  State;  where  one 
community.  Port  Lee,  witnessed  the  in- 
credible spectacle  of  one-quarter  of  its 
rental  housing  stock  imdergoing  conver- 
sion within  a  single  year. 

Unfortunately,  local  efforts  to  stem  the 
traiuna  and  panic  acccMnpanylng  this 
conversion  explosion  have  so  far  proven 
unsuccessful.  Finally,  several  items  from 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  make  clear 
that  the  conversion  tide  can  be  "hell  for 
the  elderly  renters  or  young  families 
lacking  the  financial  resources  to  buy 
into  the  game,"  and  that  a  large  portion 
of  conversions  are  carried  out  by  corpo- 
rations operating  across  State  lines  and 
lured  by  profit  potentials  exceeding  100 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
Federal  moratorium  on  conversions 
would  be  an  effective  or  appropriate 
means  of  responding  to  this  situation.  If 
landlords  wish  to  dispose  of  rental  prop- 
erties and  are  prevented  from  doing  so, 
they  will  simply  disinvest  in  them  with 
correspondingly  harmful  results.  Fur- 
ther, regulation  of  the  pace  of  conver- 
sions ts  best  left  to  knowledgeable  State 
and  local  officials.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
many  basic  protections  set  out  for  ten- 
ants of  buildings  undergoing  conversion 
by  S.  612,  buttressed  by  an  additional 
provision  providing  those  tenants  with  a 
collective  power  to  compete  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  building,  would  be  most 
desirable. 

At  the  very  least,  it  would  provide  them 
with  substantial  bargaining  leverage  vis- 
a-vis the  converter.  Or,  if  they  chose  to 


purchase  the  property,  they  could  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  of  ownership  with- 
out providing  profits  of  more  than  100 
percent  to  a  third  party.  Finally,  under 
accelerated  processing  procedures  being 
developed  by  HUD,  they  could  choose  the 
route  of  converting  to  a  low-equity  co- 
operative; which  would  permanently  pre- 
serve the  housing  stock  for  persons  of 
limited  means. 

Mr.  President,  while  relief  for  the  vic- 
tims of  recreation  leases  and  protections 
and  rights  for  the  tenants  of  converted 
buildings  require  a  broad  legislative  re- 
sponse, the  Federal  reaction  to  the  crisis- 
stricken  multifamily  market  cannot  hold 
with  just  the  measures  I  have  outlined.  I 
intend  to  introduce  simultaneously  with 
this  legislation  a  package  of  tax  code  re- 
visions which  will  make  permanent  most 
of  the  existing  Federal  incentives  for 
rental  construction  and  rehabilitation, 
and  which  will  also  provide  substantially 
more  attractive  tax  treatment  of  new 
rental  construction. 

Clearly,  the  stimulation  of  increased 
production  levels  of  new  multifamily 
units,  for  both  rental  and  ownership, 
must  be  combined  with  basic  protections 
for  tenants  faced  with  conversion  if  we 
are  to  surmount  adequately  the  severe 
housing  challenge  which  faces  America 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  news  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  21.  1979J 

Tenants  Voice  Angex  Ovex  a  Orowhto 

Trend  to  CoNDOMiNnm  Use 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington,  October  20. — A  "right  to 
rent"  movement  is  gaining  momentum 
among  urban  dwellers  around  the  country  as 
more  and  more  rental  housing  Is  converted 
to  occupant-owned  condominium  or  coopera- 
tive status,  bringing  profits  to  financially 
troubled  landlords  and  grief  to  displaced 
renters. 

At  a  demonstration  here  today,  Kathryn 
Eager,  who  heads  this  city's  Emergency 
Committee  to  Save  Rental  Housing,  de- 
scribed elderly  victims  of  what  she  called 
the  real  estate  Industry's  "greed"  as  "Just 
two  waves  ahead  of  the  Vietnamese  boat 
people — uncertain  of  where  they  will  spend 
Christmas." 

The  march  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Capitol  was  poorly  organized  and  sparsely 
attended,  drawing  at  the  most  50  partici- 
pants amid  a  swarm  of  noonday  tourists. 
But  those  who  appeared  said  they  repre- 
sented millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
forced  to  move  or  to  pay  steep  prices  for 
apartments  that  they  had  planned  to  con- 
tinue renting. 

The  trend  away  from  rental  housing  to 
tenant-owned  units,  which  are  more  profit- 
able for  the  real  estate  Industry  and  more 
expensive  for  householders,  has  swept  from 
Boston  to  Atlanta  and  from  Houston  to 
Seattle.  Across  the  coxmtry,  rental  housing 
is  disappearing  at  a  rate  that  confounds 
planners  and  local  governments. 

Most  major  cities  do  not  collate  records 
on  conversions,  making  credible  statistics 
harder  to  come  by  than  apartment  leases. 
But  one  leading  expert,  Philip  Kozloff,  presi- 
dent of  Citicorp  Real  Estate  Inc.  in  New 
York,  estimated  last  June  that  in  the  last 
five  years  Washington  and  Its  suburbs  had 
lost  up  to  10  percent  of  their  rental  stock 
to  condominiums.  A  mayoral  commission  set 
the  figure  at  12  percent. 
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The  city  Imposed  a  moratorium  on  con- 
versions last  May,  but  yesterday  Judge 
George  H.  Revercomb  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Superior  Court  overturned  the 
180-day  freeze.  The  ruUng  may  be  appealed, 
staying  its  effect  for  a  time,  but  it  almost 
certainly  means  that  the  conversion  of 
apartment  buildings  to  high-priced,  tenant- 
owned  units  can  resume  Its  rapid  pace. 

MORE   widespread   EFFECTS 

Critics  say  that  the  effects  of  conversions 
could  be  widely  disruptive.  Involving  more 
than  the  collective  personal  troubles  of  the 
thousands  who  have  been  displaced  from 
rental  housing. 

One  result  is  that  thousands  of  normally 
apolitical  middle-class  people  have  been 
Inspired  to  organize,  first  in  buUding-by- 
bullding  tenants'  associations,  then  In  city- 
wide  coalitions  with  blacks  and  the  i>oor 
and  then,  regionally.  In  public  protests  like 
the  one  here  today. 

Evidence  Is  emerging,  as  well,  that  the 
rising  cost  of  shelter  and  loss  of  rental 
housing  has  begun  to  cause  labor  shortages 
In  some  areas.  In  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  for 
example,  where  the  average  single-family 
house  now  costs  $100,000  and  apartments  are 
scarce,  electronics  manufacturers,  hospitals, 
banks  and  even  the  police  department  have 
been  having  trouble  hiring  or  keeping 
middle-income,  skilled  workers. 

Lower-Income  families  are  affected  first, 
however.  And  according  to  a  report  nearlng 
completion  by  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  elderly  have  been  "dispropor- 
tionately" uprooted  because  many  of  them 
live  In  the  old,  substantial,  centraUy  located 
buildings  that  have  been  the  prime  targets 
for  conversion. 

DISPLACED    "SUFFER   A   TRAtTMA" 

"Older,  low-  and  moderate -income  tenants 
displaced  by  condominium  conversion  suffer 
a  trauma — loss  of  friends,  loss  of  a  feeling 
that  they  control  their  lives — from  which 
they  may  never  fully  recover,"  the  council's 
report  said. 

The  displaced  families,  however,  are  seen 
by  many  experts  as  merely  the  most  poignant 
and  immediate  effect  of  complex  economic 
and  demographic  forces  that  are  pushing  the 
cost  of  shelter,  rented  or  owned,  beyond  the 
means  of  many  Americans  and  driving  real 
estate  Investors  to  abandon  the  ownership 
and  construction  of  rental  properties. 

As  even  the  generally  antlcondomlnium 
council  report  points  out,  condominiums 
are  meeting  a  brisk  demand  for  home  owner- 
ship among  the  more  aSSuent  young.  The 
conversions — "the  hottest  sector"  In  housing, 
according  to  Mr.  Kozloff — are  eagerly  sought 
--by  many  young  people,  products  of  the  so- 
called  baby  boom  of  the  1960's.  who  do  not 
want  or  cannot  afford  their  parents'  style  of 
single-family  dwelling. 

According  to  Mr.  Kozloff,  they  are  exhaust- 
ing the  inner-city  supply  of  condominlimis 
and  cooperatives,  often  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation  through  price  appreciation.  Some 
buildings  sell  out  before  developers  can  place 
ads. 

BEGAN   A    DECADE  AGO 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  nation's  2  mil- 
lion condominium  units,  housing  4  million 
people,  did  not  exist  in  1970,  when  what  Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  of  New  Jersey 
calls  "the  galloping  pace"  of  conversion  and 
new  condominium  construction  began. 

Last  year  alone,  10,000  condominium 
units  were  created,  according  to  available 
figures,  up  from  50,000  in  1977.  And  Mr. 
Kozloff's  more  conservative  projection  for 
this  year  is  for  130,000  additional  units — 
more  in  12  months  than  in  the  first  five 
years  of  this  decade. 

Some  of  the  passion  evoked  by  the  con- 
dominium trend  arises  from  the  belief  that 
converters  are  garnering  enormous  profits. 


Allen  J.  Backman,  a  lawyer  for  a  tenants' 
group  fighting  condominium  conversion  in 
hi«  own  Philadelphia  apartment  buUding, 
Park  Towne  Place,  described  the  decision 
fared  by  a  hypothetical  elderly  center  paying 
$500  a  month: 

"The  converter  notifies  her  that  the  bvilld- 
ing  is  going  condo  in  60  days.  The  apartment 
where  she's  lived  for  30  years  will  be  $90,000. 
That  is  20  percent  down,  or  18.0<X),  plus  $2XXK) 
in  settlement  and  closing  fees — $20,000  In 
cash.  "Assuming  she  can  take  $20,000  from 
savings — and  remember,  she  is  losing  the  in- 
terest there — she's  still  got  a  $70,000  mort- 
gage- 

MATBE    $1,000    A   MOMTR 

"How  many  65-year-olds  have  the  Income 
to  pay  nearly  $700  a  month  for  what  iised 
to  be  $500  in  rent?  But  wait.  She's  got  a  $450- 
a-year  maintenance  fee  to  pay,  too,  plus 
taxes.  So  she  ends  up  having  to  pay  maybe 
$1,0(X>  a  month. 

"It's  really  a  calamity,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Beckman  and  some  others  who  have 
denounced  the  converters  acknowledge  that 
many  tenants,  too,  are  motivated  by  the 
prospect  of  big  profits. 

Converters  tisually  offer  subetantial  pur- 
ohase-price  discounts  to  rental  occupants. 
An  apartment  bought  for  $90,000  may  be 
salable  the  next  day  for  $120,000.  This  In- 
stant profit  tends  to  divide  those  tenants 
who  can  pay,  even  if  reluctantly,  from  those 
who  cannot. 

"That's  called  'stampeding,' "  Mr.  Beck- 
man  said.  "There's  an  awful  lot  of  money — 
people  are  convinced  that  there's  big  money 
for  everybody.  So  it's  not  very  edifying." 

In  New  York,  cooperative  arrangements.  In 
which  residents  purchase  shares  in  their 
building  rather  than  owning  an  apartment 
outright,  are  more  common  than  condo- 
miniums. But  the  process  of  conversion,  and 
the  laws  that  govern  it,  are  effectively  no 
different. 

"The  private  housing  market  is  not  work- 
ing for  the  people  who  are  the  renters",  aays 
NeU  Mayer  of  the  Urban  Institute  here.  And 
other  critics  say  Federal  rent  subsidies  are 
not  working,  either. 

According  to  Daniel  Lauber,  a  Clxicago 
area  planner,  "communities  are  receiving 
millions  of  Federal  dollars  to  preserve  local 
moderate-income  housing,  and  yet  they  are 
permitting  condominium  conversions  to  re- 
move units  from  the  rental  housing  stock 
faster  than  any  Federal  subsidies  could  ever 
replace  them." 

Further,  the  critics  say,  the  competitive 
scramble  of  those  displaced  by  conversions 
for  the  units  that  remain  drives  up  rents, 
contributing  to  a  rate  of  Inflation  In  bousing 
that  almost  everywhere  far  exceeds  every 
other  inflationary  Increase. 

At  the  march  here  today.  Representative 
Michael  D.  Barnes,  a  freshman  Democrat 
from  suburban  Maryland,  declared  that  "to- 
day's rental  tenants  are  becoming  tomor- 
row's housing  statistics  in  a  losing  fight 
against  the  loss  of  the  housing  supply." 

NATIONAL   FRXEZK  PROPOSED 


Some  congressmen  with  large  constitu- 
encies of  renters,  like  Representative  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat  of  Queens,  have 
proposed  a  national  freeeze  on  conversions. 
But  the  progress  of  such  proposals  through 
(Congress  is  problematical  at  best. 

And  increasingly,  housing  experts  are 
agreeing  that  such  moratoriums  are  only 
a  stopgap  "stct  of  desperation,"  as  Mayor 
Marion  S.  Barry  of  Washington  has  de- 
scribed the  freeze  here. 

When  the  freeze  took  effect  last  spring,  the 
average  price  per  unit  was  nearly  $100,0(X), 
and  the  rental  vacancy  rate  is  still  nowhere 
close  to  the  5  to  6  percent  that  the  hous- 
ing Industry  regards  as  healthy. 

The  Washington  area  is  considered  to 
have   the   most   severe  condominlum-oon- 


version  problem  of  any  urban  center  In 
the  country.  Only  in  Seattle  and  PhUadel- 
pbia  have  other  city  leaders  resorted  to 
flat  moratoriums. 

But  regiUation  is  q>readliig.  New  York 
was  flrst  in  requiring  the  consent  of  35  per- 
cent of  rental  tenants  to  evict  non-pur- 
chasers, aiyl  a  Uivr  passed  this  summer 
protects  some  elderly  tenants  from  evic- 
tion. New  Jersey  requires  a  three-year  no- 
tice. 

pROTxcr  RicRT  OF  Rmjau. 

Washington,  Boston  and  Denver  require 
120  days'  notice  and  protect  the  tenants' 
right  of  flrst  refusal  to  buy  the  building. 
PhlladelphiB  adopted  an  ordinance  last 
month  that  requires  a  year's  notice  and  in- 
vokes an  18-month  conversion  moratorium, 
the  longest  imposed  anywhere  so  far.  And 
two  weeks  ago  Los  Angeles  adopted  a  meas- 
ure that  allows  the  city  to  reject  condomini- 
um conversion  applications  when  the  rental 
vacancy  rates  fall  below  5  percent. 

After  a  1975  survey,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  concluded 
that  by  1995  half  the  United  Statea  popula- 
tion might  be  living  in  condominiums. 

That  prospect  alarms  such  critics  as  David 
Marlin.  director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens'  legal  research  ofBce,  who 
testifled  recently  before  Senator  WiUlam's 
housing  subooomilttee  that  "we  may  be  cre- 
ating a  monster"  in  the  trend  to  ccmverston. 

Mr.  Marlin  was  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
emergency  condominium  commission  here, 
which  just  published  recommendations  urg- 
ing a  complex  regulatory  system  to  curb 
conversions  and  expand  public  housing. 

Mr.  MarUn.  like  many  eiq>erts,  believes 
that  new  Federal  tax  policies  are  required 
to  meet  the  pressures  in  the  marketplace 
that  encourage  conversions. 

The  tax  deductions  granted  for  home  own- 
ership have  been  a  spur  to  condominium 
ownership  and  a  factor  that  makes  the  re- 
cent increases  in  interest  rates  less  daunt- 
ing to  potential  condominium  buy««. 

The  laws  also  have  the  effect  of  penaliz- 
ing landlords:  Once  a  landlord's  tax  depre- 
ciation on  rental  property  has  been  used  up, 
sale  to  a  condominium  converter  becomes 
attractive,  especially  in  those  cities  that 
have  some  form  of  rent  control. 

"The  political  sex  appeal  of  such  tax  re- 
forms is  very  low,"  Mr.  Marlin  noted  rue- 
fully. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  33,  I97B) 

Apartments:  Endangered  Species? 

(By  ESlen  Rand) 

With  the  construction  of  new  apartment 
houses  at  a  virtual  standstill,  affordable 
rental  housing  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
an  endangered  species. 

And  since  the  conversion  of  rental  apart- 
ments to  condominiums  is  diminishing  that 
housing  supply  still  more,  at  least  one  mu- 
nicipality has  responded  to  this  problem  by 
calling  a  one-year  halt  on  all  such  activity. 
The  town  Is  Verona,  in  Essex  County. 

"Many  of  the  tenants  here  are  older  peo- 
ple, and  without  means,  and  it  would  be 
devastating  for  them  to  be  uprooted  if  their 
buildings  were  converted  to  condominiums," 
Mayor  Jerome  Greco  said  in  explaining  why 
Verona  had  approved  a  moratorium  on  con- 
versions. 

The  ordinance  was  enacted  foUowing  a 
sparsely  attended  pubUc  bearing  on  Au- 
gust 13.  Since  there  has  been  only  one  con- 
version in  the  borough — It  took  place  three 
years  ago  at  284  Claremont  Avenue — and, 
by  Mayor  Greco's  account,  rental  houalng  In 
the  borough  numbers  fewer  than  1,500  units, 
one  might  wonder  about  the  efflcacy  of  such 
an  action. 

In  fact,  the  people  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  moratorium  are  the  residents 
of  two  luxury  high-rise  buildings,  Clartdge 
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"We  have  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
the  entire  population,  so  the  moratorium  is 
a  good  idea  because  it  gives  some  'breathing 
time'." 

A  moratorium  would  not  be  needed.  Mr. 
Shapiro  contends.  If  the  state  enacted  legis- 
lation requiring  that,  before  conversion  to 
c  condominium  went  through,  two-thirds  of 
a  building's  tenants  agreed  to  purchase  their 
apartments. 

Some  real-estate  men  called  the  Verona 
moratorium  little  more  than  a  "smoke 
screen,"  and  the  motives  behind  It  rooted  In 
the  fact  that  "tenants  have  more  votes  than 
landlords." 

"If  Verona  was  so  concerned  about  having 
sufficient  rental  housing  for  those  with  mod- 
erate Incomes.  It  would  change  its  zoning  to 
accommodate  more  garden  apartments,"  said 
Alexander  Summer  Jr..  head  of  the  Teaneck- 
based  Alexander  Summer  Companies,  which 
owns  2,000  apartment  units  throughout  the 
state. 

According  to  Mr.  Summer,  who  serves  on 
the  study  committee  In  Port  Lee,  "a  mora- 
torium would  deny  a  housing  choice  to  ten- 
ants. Many  tenants  would  be  Interested  In 
the  advantages  of  ownership.  Including  tax 
benefits,  but  not  everyone  wants  to  own  a 
home.  The  problem  Is,  tenants  who  do  want 
conversions  aren't  organized." 

Mr.  Summer  also  charged  that  tenant  or- 
ganizations, in  their  opposition  to  conver- 
sions, were  "acting  in  their  own  self- 
interest." 

"If  more  and  more  buildings  convert,  they 
would  lose  part  of  their  constituency,  as  well 
as  Income  from  dues-paying  members,"  he 
said.  "They  would  also  find  that  former  allies 
would  become  adversaries." 

Lawful  or  otherwise,  a  moratorium  would 
bo  effective  in  stopping  conversions  because 
as  Norman  Tanenbaum  of  the  Paterson  law 
firm  of  Stern.  Stelger,  Croland  and  Bom- 
stein,  put  It :  "By  the  time  a  developer  would 
get  finished  with  litigation  challenging  a 
moratorium,  he  could  go  bankrupt." 

Mr.  Tanenbaum.  who  has  counseled  own- 
ers converting  buildings  In  Hackensack  and 
New  York  City,  observed  that  "an  owner  who 
decides  to  convert  really  crosses  the  Rubicon. 
He's  got  high  front-end  costs  for  refurbish- 
ing, refinancing  and  the  like.  There  Is  no 
turning  back.  It  would  be  particularly  un- 
conscionable to  apply  a  conversion  ban  to  an 
owner  who  has  already  begun  the  process. 
That  would  surely  wipe  him  out." 

So  far.  the  Division  of  Housing  has  regis- 
tered 14  condominium  developments.  Six 
represent  conversions  from  rentals  and 
amount  to  1.074  units,  according  to  Mr. 
Schmidt.  In  addition.  31  projects  are  imder 
review;  of  those.  10  are  conversions  amount- 
ing to  1.314  units. 

The  fate  of  Clarldge  House  I  in  Verona 
has  yet  to  be  resolved.  So  far.  American 
Invsco  Is  said  to  be  doing  nothing  more  than 
"assessing  the  situation." 

"If  we  got  sufficient  evidence  from  the 
owner  that  the  tenants  would  be  protected 
or  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  tenants 
who  really  want  the  conversion,  then  I  could 
see  the  possibility  of  a  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance," Mayor  Oreco  said. 

(Prom  the  Bergen  County  Record,  Oct.  26, 
1979] 

PoBT  Lee  Halts  Apartment  Conveksions 
(By  Joseph  Palencbar) 

The  Port  Lee  Council  Borough  fearing 
a  further  decline  In  the  borough's  rental 
housing,  last  night  banned  the  conversion 
of  apartments  to  cooperatives  and  con- 
dominiums. 

The  ban.  which  Is  temporary,  was  ex- 
pected to  '  be  challenged  Immediately  by 
landlords.  Borough  Attorney  Joel  Ellis  last 
night  said  that  a  suit  would  be  filed  early 
this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 


Mediterranean  Towers  to  convert  Mediter- 
ranean Towers  West  Into  a  cooperative. 

"We're  especially  concerned  about  senior 
citizens  who  may  not  have  the  cash  outflow 
to  make  a  cash  purchase"  and  find  them- 
selves without  a  place  to  live.  Mayor  Richard 
A.  Nest  said  last  night  the  council's  action. 

Other  communities  that  have  recently  In- 
voked conversion  moratoriums  include  the 
Essex  County  borough  of  Verona,  Seattle. 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  D.C..  where 
landlords  last  week  overturned  the  l>an  In 
court.  Landlords  are  challenlng  Verona's 
moratorium. 

350  AT  MKETTNG 

More  than  350  persons,  most  favoring  the 
ban,  attended  last  night's  meeting,  at  which 
the  measure  passed  6-1.  The  ban  runs  six  to 
14  months. 

"Landlords  are  converting  not  because 
of  rent  control  but  because  of  greed," 
said  Matthew  Shalplro,  president  of  the  Port 
Lee  Tenants  Association.  "There  are  more 
conversions  In  non-rent-controlled  com- 
munities than  In  rent-controlled  commun- 
ities." Port  Lee  has  a  rent  control  law. 

David  Goldstein  of  Horizon  House  spoke 
against  the  moratorlvun,  saying,  "I'm  tired 
of  writing  rent  checks."  He  expressed  an- 
noyance over  what  he  termed  the  council's 
discovery  of  an  emergency  a  week  before 
election. 

Nest  and  Councilman  Scott  Welner  are 
seeking  reelection  next  month. 

The  council  does  not  Intend  to  perman- 
ently ban  conversions,  said  Welner,  "but 
they  have  sprung  upon  us  at  a  rate  that 
surprised  us  all."  He  said  a  balance  could  be 
struck  between  the  Interests  for  those  ten- 
ants who  want  the  change  to  buy  their 
apartment  as  a  cooperative  or  condominium 
and  those  who  do  not. 

"Both  points  of  view  have  some  merit." 
added  Councilman  Jeffrey  Kleiner.  "There's 
a  place  for  condominium  and  co-ops,"  he 
said. 

Councilman  Chris  Nicholas,  however,  said 
he  felt  the  moratorium  would  be  declared 
unconstitutional.  "Tenants  under  present 
law  are  adequately  protected,"  he  said,  the 
crowd  Jeered  him. 

AUTOMATIC  EXPIRATION 

The  council  also  empowered  the  mayor  to 
establish  a  committee  to  assess  problems  as- 
sociated with  conversions  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  council  in  six  months. 
The  moratorium  will  expire  automatically 
under  certain  conditions — such  as  the  coun- 
cil's adoption  of  an  ordinance  controlling 
conversions  or  the  passage  of  state  or  federal 
regulations. 

The  moratorium  does  not  apply  to  non- 
rent-controlled  buildings  and  does  not  stop 
conversion  In  cases  where  a  notice  of  Intent 
to  covert  has  been  given  to  tenants  more 
than  45  days  before  the  ordinance's  adoption 
last  night. 

But  the  moratorium  covers  apartment 
buildings  where  conversions  are  In  progress. 
Including  Northbrldee.  Deauvllle,  Horizon 
House,  and  Imperial  House,  Ellis  said.  Hamp- 
shire House  would  not  be  covered,  he  said, 
since  cooperatives  have  been  on  the  mtirket 
there  for  several  months. 

The  moratorium  also  will  apply  to  Medi- 
terranean Towers  West,  Ellis  said,  because 
the  landlords  have  not  registered  their  con- 
version request  with  the  state.  Approval  by 
the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is 
needed  before  landlords  may  Issue  notices 
of  Intent  to  convert. 

Port  Lee  has  a  population  of  33.000  and 
has  9.000  rental  units. 

Martin  Lewy.  a  member  of  the  Northbrldge 
Tenants  Association  board  of  directors  also 
said  that  his  organization  supported  the 
moratorium. 

"For  the  great  majority  of  all  tenants  In 
Port  I«e,  the  moratorium  Is  almost  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death,"  he  said.  "They  need 
problem. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  21,  1979 J 
BAN  ON   Chance  to   Cooperativzs  in   Port 

LzE  Voided — Jttdge  Sats  the  LEcisLATDmE 

Has  Sole  Power  in  Case 

(By  Robert  Hanley) 

Hackensack,  NJ.,  December  20. — A  14- 
month  ban  by  Port  Lee  on  the  conversion 
of  rental  apartments  to  owner-occupied  con- 
dominiums and  cooperatives  was  overturned 
today  by  a  state  Judge. 

He  ruled  that  only  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature, and  not  town  councils,  had  the 
authority  to  Impose  such  morartorlums. 

The  action  was  viewed  as  another  set- 
back for  tenant  organizations  and  bousing 
officials  across  the  country  who  are  eager 
to  stem  the  rapidly  growing  nimiber  of  such 
conversions  by  landlords  and  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  rental  housing  stock  and  the  dis- 
placement of  tenants.  Similar  moratoriums 
imposed  by  Chicago  and  Washington  have 
been  successfully  challenged  in  court  this 
year  by  landlords. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  one-year  conversion 
moratorium  has  been  enacted  by  Verona 
and  by  Atlantic  City,  where  thousands  of 
poor  and  elderly  tenants  have  been  dis- 
placed by  gambling  casinos.  The  morator- 
iums are  currently  under  attack  by  apart- 
ment owners  In  Federal  courts  and  in  State 
Superior  Court. 

TENANTS   ASSAIL    DECISION 

Today's  ruling,  in  Superior  Court  by  Judge 
Harvey  Smith,  was  denounced  by  the  Fort 
Lee  Tenants  Association,  which  has  battled 
persistently  with  landlords  since  high-rise 
luxury  apartments  sprouted  on  the  Pali- 
sades on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  be- 
tween  1960  and  1972. 

"This  is  a  decision  which  does  untold 
Injury  to  tenants  and  protpectlve  tenants," 
said  Matthew  Shapiro,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. "It  disregards  their  right  to  have 
housing  available." 

John  Inganamort,  a  Fc»t  Lee  landlord 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Bergen  County  Re- 
publican Committee,  was  elated  at  Judge 
Smith's  action. 

"I'm  delighted  we  can  get  Into  the  busi- 
ness at  hand,"  he  said.  "We're  not  going  to 
allow  to  happen  in  Bergen  County  what 
happened  In  New  York  City.  We're  going 
to  convert  before  the  buildings  become 
unmanageable." 

Port  Lee's  attorney,  Joel  Ellis,  declined 
coDMnent,  saying  he  was  uncertain  about  an 
appeal  until  he  had  discussed  the  decision 
with  town  officials. 

BAN  ENACTED   IN  CAMPAIGN 

Port  Lee's  Council  enacted  the  14-montb 
ban  on  Nov.  1,  at  the  height  of  the  fall 
election  campaign,  after  the  owners  of  eight 
buildings  containing  2,377  apartments  had 
started  conversion  proceedings  during  the 
year.  These  units,  nearly  all  in  luxury,  high- 
rise  building,  represent  about  25  percent 
of  the  rental-housing  stock  in  Fort  Lee,  a 
community  of  37,000  people  In  two  and  a 
half  square  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
live  In  apartments. 

The  tenants'  association  fears  that  this 
year's  rapid  conversion  rate — only  276  units 
In  two  buildings  were  converted  In  1978 — 
will  dry  up  the  rental  inventory.  Landlords 
counter  that  they  are  being  forced  to  sell  the 
apartments  because  of  escalating  costs  and 
a  strict  rent  control  law.  approved  by  the 
State  Suprem<«  Court  in  October  1978.  which 
limits  annual  rent  Increases  to  less  than  3 
percent  In  many  buildings.  The  rent  con- 
trol law,  the  landlords  say.  was  the  primary 
cause  of  this  year's  sharp  Increase  In  con- 
version proceedings. 

Judge  Smith  seemed  sympathetic  to  the 
argument  of  the  tenants  and  the  town. 
"Suddenly."  he  wrote,  "the  Port  Lee  ten- 
ant has  become  an  endangered  species. 


SATS   PIXLD    IS    "PRE-EMPTED" 

However,  he  said,  municipalities  have  no 
authority  to  enact  local  laws  in  areas  where 
the  State  Legislature  has  "pre-empted  the 
field"  by  enacting  "pervasive  and  compre- 
hensive" legislation.  "Reform,  If  needed, 
must  come  from  the  State  Legislature,"  he 
said. 

As  yet,  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  baa  not 
approved  a  conversion  moratorium.  The 
New  Jersey  Tenants  Organization  has  been 
seeking  a  two-year  statewide  ban.  "We  will 
continue  to  lobby  tot  It,"  Phyllis  Salowe- 
Kaye.  president  of  the  organization,  said 
today. 

The  Legislature,  however,  passed  a  law 
In  1976  that  prohibits  landlords  from  dis- 
possessing tenants  in  i^artments  facing 
conversion  for  at  least  three  years,  and  for 
up  to  eight  years  if  owners  do  not  offer  the 
tenant  "con^>arable"  rental  housing. 

Judge  Smith  said  this  was  the  law  that 
blocked  localities  from  enacting  conversion- 
related  measures. 

The  Atlantic  City  moratorium  was  adopted 
one  week  after  Fort  Lee's  and  Is  almost  iden- 
tical to  It.  A  decision  on  It  Is  pending  In 
State  Superlw  Court. 

The  Verona  ban,  involving  a  275-unlt  lux- 
ury high-rise,  is  before  Judge  Frederick  B. 
Lacey,  in  Federal  District  Court  In  Newark. 
The  owner,  citing  a  Federal  court  decision 
that  overturned  Chicago's  moratorium,  con- 
tends the  moratorium  unconstitutionally 
violates  his  right  under  the  14tb  Amendment 
to  sell  his  property. 

[From    the    Fort    Lauderdale    NewB/Sun- 

Sentlnel,  Feb.  24, 1980] 

CoNDO  Conversion:  Tbe  Cruelkst  Game  in 

Town 

(By  Edwin  Spelzer  and  Glen  Macnow) 

The  elderly  woman  tugged  at  the  gover- 
nor's Jacket  as  he  strode  through  the  Hall- 
mark    Towers    Apartments     in     Hollywood. 

"If  they  convert  this  place  Into  oondnmlnl- 
ums,"  she  said,  "I'll  kill  myself,  I  don't 
have  the  money  or  the  strength  to  move.  111 
Just  take  too  many  sleeping  pills." 

Before  Gov.  Bob  Graham  could  reqwnd. 
the  crying  woman,  dl8i4>peared  into  the 
crowd  surrounding  him.  Five  minutes  later, 
a  shaken  Graham  told  700  conversion-fear- 
ing Hallmark  residents,  "You  are  tbe  victims 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  a  serious  problem. 
Action  must  be  taken." 

But  what  action?  In  a  state  that  tradition- 
ally places  high  value  on  property  rights, 
state  and  local  lawmakers  are  squirming 
under  the  Issue  of  free  enterprise  vwsus 
tenant  protection. 

Unheard  of  a  few  years  ago,  coaversioii  of 
rental  apartments  to  condominiums  is  now 
a  big,  booming  business.  Affluent  Investon 
from  around  the  world  are  cashing  In  on 
South  Florida's  real  estate  market,  buying 
prime  rental  property  and  selling  tbe  units 
as  condominiums.  Often  the  converter 
profits  (1  million  or  more  in  a  few  montba 

In  the  past  two  years,  10,000  rental  units — 
almost  10  percent  of  the  apartment  supply — 
have  "gone  oondo"  In  Broward  and  Palm 
Beach  counties. 

If  the  trend  is  a  gold  mine  for  Investors,  it 
is  hell  for  tbe  elderly  renters  or  young  fami- 
lies lacking  tbe  financial  reaouroes  to  buy 
into  the  game. 

"We're  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  people  who  bave 
a  great  deal  of  money,"  says  Macy  Stein,  76, 
a  Hallandale  resident  soon  to  lose  bis  apart- 
ment to  conversion. 

Doug  and  Judy  Lester,  both  26,  considered 
buying  in  when  their  16-unlt  Boca  Raton 
apartment  building  went  oondo  early  last 
year.  But,  says  Doug,  "we  couldn't  even  scrape 
together  the  ridiculous  amount  they  wanted 
for  a  doqimpayment. 


"Tbe  developer  said  this  would  be  a  graa* 
bargain  for  us,"  be  says,  "but  It's  no  bargain 
wben  you  Just  dont  have  910,000  to  put 
down.  We  ended  up  spending  three  months 
looking  for  a  compsfable  apartment  and 
never  found  one.  Now  we  pay  $fiO  more  for  a 
smaller  place  in  Pompano  Beach." 

Even  using  tbe  standard  estimate  that  SO 
percent  of  renters  buy  tbelr  eonvetted 
apartments,  conversions  In  BrowaMI  and 
Palm  Beach  counties  in  the  past  two  years 
forced  17,000  people  out  of  tbelr  homes  and 
Into  <»e  of  tbe  nation's  ttgbtast  reatal 
markets. 

This  year  promises  more  of  the  same.  Ad- 
vance Mortgage  Corp.,  a  national  consulting 
firm,  cites  tbe  Gold  Coast  as  "America's 
hot  spot"  for  conversions.  The  company  esti- 
mated that  Investors  have  their  eyes  on 
16.000  rental  units  for  conversion  In  South 
Florida  during  1980. 

Even  now,  more  than  a  half-dotsen  com- 
plexes containing  several  thousand  apart- 
ments are  In  the  process  of  conversion. 

Currently,  scUes  are  pending  on  several 
area  rental  projects.  Usually  the  last  to  Ond 
out  are  tenants  who  are  told — blimtly  or 
gently — to  buy  or  get  out. 

"We're  bewildered,  confused  and  unable  to 
believe  what's  ha]^>enlng."  says  Max  Forster. 
71,  tenant  leader  at  Hallmark  Towers,  "Our 
elderly  residents  have  lived  here  for  as  long 
as  seven  years  and  now  they're  going  to  be 
homeless.  This  Is  the  crudest  game  In  to>wn." 

Irate  renters — and  some  government  of- 
ficials— are  calling  for  a  complete  ban  on 
conversions.  Lauderhlll  city  commissioners 
will  vote  tomorrow  on  a  six-month  conver- 
sion moratorium. 

"We've  got  elderly  and  working  people 
being  uprooted  from  their  homes  and 
friends,"  says  lauderhlll  Councilman  David 
Kamlnsky.  "For  the  elderly,  this  Is  a  trauma. 
Many  don't  bave  the  strength  to  move  or 
relatives  to  help  than  out." 

Several  other  Gold  Coast  cities  have  passed 
laws  controlling  the  trend,  and  next  month 
the  Broward  County  Commission  will  debate 
a  plan  to  extend  the  notice  time  a  converter 
must  give  apartment-dwellers. 

Most  local  officials  agree  current  state  laws 
are  Inadequate. 

Florida  law  leaves  tenants  no  recourse  to 
fight  conversions,  nor  does  it  guarantee  them 
first  chance  to  buy  their  units. 

It  does  stipulate  they  be  allowed  to  stay  In 
their  apartments  for  180  days  or  the  full 
term  of  their  leases,  whichever  is  longer,  and 
requires  that  any  purchase  discount  offered 
to  renters  must  remain  in  effect  for  at  least 
60  days. 

That  law  may  soon  change.  Wben  tbe 
Legislature  convenes  In  April,  it  will  face 
more  than  a  dozen  measures  seeking  to 
control  or  restrict  future  conversions. 

Even  federal  lawmakers  are  getting  Into 
the  act,  U.S.  Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  D- 
N.Y.,  has  called  for  a  national  ban  on  con- 
versions carrying  a  $50,000  fine  for  promot- 
ing conversions  over  interstate  telephone 
lines.  The  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  is 
studying  legislation  guaranteeing  tenants 
the  first  chance  to  buy  converted  units. 

Florida  this  month  completed  a  three- 
month  study  of  its  own,  with  the  state  Divi- 
sion of  Land  Sales  and  Condominiums  con- 
cluding: 

"The  conversion  process  produces  an  often 
severe,  adverse  economic  and  psychological 
Impact  on  the  tenant,  who  must  either  pur- 
chase the  apartment  or  seek  other  housing 
In  a  market  offering  few  alternatives." 

The  study,  now  in  the  bands  of  Gov. 
Graham,  falls  short  of  proposing  conversion 
limits.  Says  author  James  S.  Roth,  director 
of  tbe  Division  of  Land  Sales  and  Con- 
dominiums : 

"I  don't  want  to  sell  tbe  future  off  by 
overreacting  to  the  present  problem.  Banning 
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rather  than  transient,  residents;  and  the 
tenants,  who  get  a  new  chance  to  buy. 

But  to  the  tenants — young  and  (rid — who 
lack  the  financial  clout  to  buy  their  units, 
that  argument  makes  little  sense. 

"A  lot  of  developers  took  the  attitude  they 
were  doing  a  conununlty  service  by  convert- 
ing renters  Into  owners."  says  Ooodkln.  "and 
maybe  they  were  when  that  was  occurring." 
But  with  prices  now,  most  pople  are  Just 
displaced. 

Many  retirees,  especially  those  on  fixed 
Incomes,  see  little  rationale  In  home  own- 
ership. Some  pay  no  income  tax.  so  they  lose 
the  tax  advantages  of  owning  a  home.  Others 
followed  the  advise  of  financial  wizards  who 
a  few  years  ago  said  it  was  wiser  to  sell  their 
houses,  rent  and  live  off  the  Income  from 
their  home  sales. 

Says  Sam  I>)rf,  a  New  York  City  retiree 
now  living  in  Hallmark:  "I'm  79  years  old. 
What  do  I  want  with  a  29-year  mortgage?" 

Often.  Just  the  threat  of  conversion  is 
enough  to  Induce  a  buying  panic  among 
renters.  Nellie  Polllnger.  who  paid  (360  a 
month  rent  at  International  Village  in 
Lauderhill.  paid  (63.000  cash  when  that  832- 
unlt  complex  went  condo  last  year. 

"I  looked  for  other  places  to  rent,  but 
coudn't  find  anything."  she  says.  "I  had  no 
Intention  to  buy.  but  what  can  you  do?" 

Those  who  resist  and  move  to  other  apart- 
ments must  live  under  the  threat  of  being 
condoed-out  again.  S.  L.  Birnbaum.  79.  left 
International  Village  last  year  for  a  neigh- 
boring apartment  complex,  but  the  worries 
followed  blm. 

"There  are  rumors  all  the  time  they'll  go 
condo  here."  he  says.  "You  live  in  fear.  I 
can't  take  the  aggravation  of  having  to  move 
around  like  a  nomad  everytime  somebody 
converts." 

And  as  the  apartment  supply  dwindles  and 
the  Oold  Coast's  i^opulation  continues  to 
rise,  people  like  Birnbaum  may  live  in  far 
for  a  long  time  to  come., 

Many  experts  remain  reluctant  to  predict 
how  far  the  conversion  trend  will  go.  "It's  all 
happening  so  fast  that  It's  hard  to  keep 
track,"  says  Jim  Taylor  of  the  Broward 
Property  Appraiser's  Office. 

Others,  however,  offer  a  frightening  prog- 
nosis. 

"Converters  are  buying  anything  that 
makes  sense,"  says  real  state  consultant 
Douglas  Wiles.  "I  think  we'll  see  every  de- 
cent renttU  in  South  Florida  converted  to 
condo." 

"It  won't  stop  until  we  do  something  to 
make  it  stop,"  says  state  Hep.  Hal  Spaet,  D- 
Mlaml.  "If  conversions  remain  legal  and 
profitable  they'll  continue,  even  If  we  have 
homeless  people  sleeping  in  the  streets." 

Rental  Outlook   Is  Bleak:    Fewer   Untis. 

High  Prices 

(By  Irwin  Speizer) 

It  was  to  be  Broward's  biggest  new  rental 
project  In  years.  With  107  units  completed 
and  leased  last  year.  Holland  Builders  Inc. 
was  ready  to  start  the  second  phase  of  the 
planned  800-unlt  Village  Lake  and  Racquet 
Club  In  Margate. 

That's  when  the  rental  crisis  caught  up 
with  Holland. 

"Construction  costs  have  been  going  up 
1.5  to  2  percent  per  month."  says  Holland 
Vice  President  Steve  Gravett.  "We  can't 
charge  enough  rent  to  build  anymore.  We 
had  to  put  the  project  on  the  back  burner." 

At  a  time  when  builders  and  Investors  have 
all  but  abandoned  the  rental  market,  the  fact 
that  Holland  was  able  to  start  the  project  is 
something  of  an  achievement.  Holland  is  now 
reviewing  Its  plans  to  see  if  costs  can  be  cut 
enough  to  allow  the  project  to  proceed. 

Holland's  experience  In  Margate  typifies  the 
probems  facing  the  rental  industry  today. 
High  construction  costs,  expensive  financing, 
stiff  tax  laws  and  the  reciurent  threat  of  rent 


control  have  driven  most  Investors  and  build- 
ers out  of  the  field. 

At  the  same  time,  the  high  demand  for 
condominiums  has  Inflated  the  price  of 
apartment  buildings  suitable  for  conversion, 
making  It  profitable  for  apartment  owners  to 
sell  to  converters. 

The  end  result  is  a  shrinking  rental  stock 
which,  matched  against  rapid  population 
growth,  creates  an  extremely  tight  market.  In 
Broward,  the  population  has  Increased  by 
120.000  since  1976.  but  there  are  3,072  fewer 
rental  apartments.  In  Palm  Beach  County, 
117,000  more  people  are  competing  for  636 
fewer  apartments. 

"The  rental  Industry  today  Is  like  the  agri- 
culture business:  It's  a  necessity  that  doesn't 
pay,"  says  Harry  Miller,  Broward  County 
Planning  Council  director.  "To  get  rentals 
will  take  one  of  two  things:  Either  let  gov- 
ernment do  the  whole  Job  or  let  government 
subsidize  more  rentals." 

Adds  Noel  J.  DeRoodenbeke,  director  of  the 
Apartment  Association  of  the  Florida  Gold 
Coast."  The  figures  Just  don't  compute  any 
more.  Instead  of  getting  a  return  on  Invest- 
ment, you  have  apartment  builders  subsidiz- 
ing renters." 

That  is  exactly  what  Lazarus  Communities 
Inc.  faces  with  Its  432-unit  rental  project 
presently  under  construction  in  Plantation. 

"Initially,  we're  going  to  have  a  negative 
cash  flow."  sajrs  Lazarus  Vice  President  Lew 
Lantln.  "But  we  think  of  this  as  a  long-term 
Investment." 

Lazarus  is  able  to  build  and  manage  the 
project  at  a  loss  because  of  its  financial  sta- 
bility. Lantln  says.  The  company  did  (35  mil- 
lion In  gross  sales  last  year,  making  It  the 
largest  privately-owned  building  company  In 
the  state. 

But  even  operating  at  a  loss,  the  projected 
rents  seem  staggering.  The  first  phase  of  136 
units  Is  expected  to  open  this  fall,  with  esti- 
mated rents  on  one  bedroom  units  pegged  at 
(390  and  two  bedrooms  at  (480  per  month. 

Down  the  street  from  the  Lazarus  project, 
another  new  rental  development  recently 
opened,  offering  equally  high  rents. 

The  Kings  Harbor  complex  rents  one  bed- 
room units  for  (375  to  (425  and  two-bedroom 
apartments  for  (375  to  (525. 

The  trickle  of  new  rental  construction  Is 
having  little  effect  on  the  apartment  short- 
age, with  vacancy  rates  in  the  two-county 
area  at  a  record  low  of  .5  percent. 

As  a  result.  South  Florida  is  creating  pent- 
up  demand  for  rental  apartments  that  will 
result  In  a  rental  construction  boom  In  the 
next  few  years,  according  to  Einalyst  Ken 
Krelzlnger.  president  of  Reallstat  Inc. 

"The  way  the  market  works,  what's  de- 
pressed at  one  time  always  comes  back."  Krel- 
zlnger says.  "Real  estate  Is  a  very  cyclical 
Industry." 

(From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 

Sentlnel,  Feb.  24,  1980] 

Laws  Give  Renters  Little  Protection 

Against  Conversion 

(By  Glen  Macnow) 

If  the  owners  of  your  apartment  decide  to 

"go    condo,"    Florida    law   leaves    you    two 

options: 

1.  Buy  in. 

2.  Move  out. 

"There's  really  nothing  a  tenant  can  do  to 
iflght  the  process,"  says  James  Roth,  director 
of  the  state  division  of  land  sales  and  condo- 
miniums. "Our  laws  are  designed  to  give  the 
tenant  reasonable  time  to  find  a  new  home. 
They're  not  designed  to  halt  the  conversion." 

Florida  law  requires  the  condo  converter  to 
prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the  building's 
condition.  He  must  honor  all  leases  or  give 
tenants  180  days  to  find  new  homes.  And,  if 
that  converter  offers  tenants  a  discount  to- 
ward buying  their  apartments,  that  deal 
must  remain  in  effect  for  at  least  60  days. 

"It's  a  weak.  Inadequate  law,"  says  state 
Rep.  Larry  Smith,  D-HoUywood.  "The  renter 
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has  no  recourse.  He  has  no  way  to  fight  the 
conversion." 

Other  laws  passed  outside  Florida  give  ten- 
ants a  say  In  the  conversion  process: 

In  San  Francisco,  where  8.000  apartments 
were  converted  in  the  past  five  years,  a  new 
city  law  requires  that  40  percent  of  the  ten- 
ants in  a  complex  approve  any  conversion. 
The  law  also  grants  life  tenancy  to  anyone 
over  65  affected  by  a  conversion  and  sets  a 
cityvride  conversion  cap  of  1,000  units  a  year. 
"We've  slowed  the  trend,"  says  City  Ad- 
ministrator Roger  Boas.  "Before  we  passed 
the  law,  ovu:  renters  lived  in  a  constant  state 
of  fear.  Now  they  know  they  have  a  say  in 
the  matter." 

In  New  Jersey,  condo  converters  must  now 
give  three  years  notice  to  renters.  In  Los  An- 
geles, a  conversion  moratorium  goes  into 
effect  whenever  the  apartment  vacancy  rate 
falls  below  2  percent.  And  in  Seattle,  con- 
verters must  pay  each  tenant  (350  to  defray 
the  cost  of  moving. 

None  of  those  measiires,  however,  seems 
likely  to  gain  support  among  Florida's  law- 
makers. 

"Our  Legislature  Is  reluctant  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
private  industry."  says  state  Rep.  Hal  Spaet, 
D-Mlami,  a  lawmaker  seeking  controls  on 
conversions,  "The  problem  Is  convincing  state 
leadership  that  we  have  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. Ev;n  then,  I  don't  know  how  far  the 
state  wUl  go  on  this  Issue." 

Spaet  is  one  of  about  a  half-dozen  law- 
makers pushing  more  than  a  dozen  bills 
regulating  conversions.  The  proposals  range 
from  a  complete  moratorium  to  adding 
another  three  months  to  the  waiting  time 
required  for  changeovers. 

But  only  the  last  bill,  which  appears  to 
have  the  support  of  Gov.  Bob  Graham,  seems 
likely  to  pass. 

Several  Broward  cities,  considering  the 
state  law  too  weak,  have  placed  their  own 
controls  on  conversions.  Hollywood,  Sunrise 
and  North  Lauderdale  have  extended  the 
waiting  time  for  conversions.  Lauderhill 
councllmen  are  to  vote  tomorrow  on  a  six- 
month  conversion  ban.  And  next  month,  the 
County  Commission  will  debate  extending 
notification  time  to  tenants  from  180  days 
to  one  year. 

Perhaps  the  Oold  Coast's  most  restrictive 
law  Is  In  Hallandale,  where  converters  are 
required  to  help  tenants  find  new  apartments 
and  pay  up  to  (1,600  per  tenant  for  "reloca- 
tion assistance." 

Hallandale  also  requires  prospective  con- 
verters to  have  owned  the  complex  before 
February  1978.  That  requirement  recently 
sparked  a  law  suit  by  B.O.P.  Inc.,  which 
bought  the  Chelsea  Apartments  with  the 
Intention  of  converting. 

"Finding  a  law  tha*:  pleases  all  sides — con- 
verters, renters,  government — may  be  Im- 
possible," says  state  Rep.  Barry  Kutun,  D- 
Miaml,  who  has  sponsored  one  of  the  bills 
to  regulate  conversions.  "But  clearly  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  It's  a  case  of  hammer- 
ing out  the  best  possible  compromise." 

Transition  to  Condo  Was  Smooth  and  Slow 
(By  Glen  Macnow) 

When  real  estate  salesman  Anthony  Taran- 
tino  decided  to  convert  the  OUvewood  Apart- 
ments m  Fort  Lauderdale,  be  reasoned  that 
happy  tenants  would  be  bis  best  advertising 
for  eventual  purchasers. 

So  Tarantlno  acted  as  many  Investors 
wouldn't.  He  gave  tenants  12  months  notice 
of  the  conversion  (twice  what  Is  required  by 
law) ,  renovated  early  so  that  tenants  would 
get  the  benefits,  and  agreed  to  release  tenants 
from  their  leases  if  they  could  find  new 
homes. 

The  policy  worked.  Within  days,  six  of  the 
renters  bought  their  units.  Others  talked 
■  friends  into  buying  and  renting  to  the  old 
tenants. 


"I've  seen  too  many  conversions  handled 
in  ways  that  outrage  the  people  renting,"  says 
Tarantlno.  "We  figured  if  we  treated  tenants 
with  respect  and  retained  their  best  interests, 
they  would  be  more  understanding  about 
what  we're  doing." 

The  OUvewood,  at  2450  NE  15th  Ave.,  was 
originally  built  as  a  condominium,  but  be- 
came an  apartment  building  in  1975  when 
Broward  County  was  badly  overdeveloped. 

As  part  of  Tarantlno's  conversion  policy, 
he  gave  each  tenant  a  financial  breakdown 
on  whether  it  would  be  economically  advan- 
tageous to  buy  or  rent. 

"For  me  it  made  sense  to  buy,"  says  Ken 
Stevenson,  a  former  tenant  who  now  owns 
his  unit.  "What  was  nice  was  that  there  was 
no  pressure  put  on.  People  who  didn't  want 
to  buy  had  plenty  of  time  before  moving — 
some  are  still  here." 

Elaine  Fiedler  couldn't  afford  to  buy  at 
01ivewoo<<,  but  talked  a  friend  into  buving 
and  rentii  g  the  unit  back  to  her. 

"The  converters  gave  us  plenty  of  time  to 
make  up  our  minds,"  she  says.  "We  really 
had  a  year  to  decide  if  we  would  stay  or  not. 
"I've  heard  so  many  other  places  where 
renters  are  treated  Uke  dirt.  That  didnt  hap- 
pen here." 

Tarantlno  argues  that  insensitive  convert- 
ers might  turn  public  opinion  against  the 
real  estate  Industry  and  lead  to  strong  meas- 
ures against  condo  conversion.  He  supports 
a  change  in  state  law  to  require  a  years  no- 
tice of  conversion. 

"I  don't  think  conversions  are  regarded 
well  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,"  he  says,  "even 
though  in  many  cases,  we  are  providing  some 
of  the  only  affordable  housing  in  today's 
market.  If  others  who  convert  would  treat 
renters  with  more  dignity,  we  might  have  a 
better  public  image." 

CoNvzBsioN  Profit  Pot»ntial  Litres  Odt- 

of-State  INVES'TORS 
(By  Irwin  Speizer) 
Boca   Raton. — ^When   Hunter   Moss   built 
the   Spanish    Oaks    apartment    complex    In 
1970  he  had  every  Intention  of  holding  the 
property  as  a  long-term  rental  Investment. 
Then  came  the  rough  recession  years  of 
1974  and  1975,  followed  by  the  condominium 
conversion  craze. 

"They  offered  us  a  price  we  couldnt  af- 
ford to  turn  down."  Moss  says  of  the  con- 
verters who  bought  the  complex  two  years 
ago. 

In  many  ways,  Spanish  Oaks  is  a  typical 
South  Florida  conversion,  engineered  by 
out-of-state  investors  with  local  real  es- 
tate experts  and  attorneys  handling  the 
specifics.  At  462  units,  it  Is  the  largest  con- 
version to  date  in  south  Palm  Beach 
County. 

Compson  Development  Corp.,  the  suc- 
cessful Rochester,  N.Y.,  real  estate  com- 
pany run  by  the  Comparato  family,  bought 
Spanish  Oaks  for  (9.3  mUllon  from  Moss 
and  bis  partner,  Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Moss  has  recently  completed  several  ma- 
jor renovations  to  the  project,  and  Comp- 
son undertook  several  more.  The  Urban  Co. 
In  Boca  Raton  was  hired  as  the  converting 
agent  and  sales  kicked  off  In  February 
1979. 

Within  four  months.  Urban  reported  a 
sellout. 

"The  economics  of  this  are  very  simple." 
says  Urban  Co.  President  Dave  Smith. 
"The  guy  sitting  with  a  rental  building  is 
able  to  mark  up  the  price  of  his  building  In 
excess  of  what  he  could  seU  It  for  as  a 
rental.  The  converter.  meanwhUe.  even  with 
the  expense  of  rehabilitation,  can  offer  a 
unit  at  below  the  cost  of  new  construction." 
In  addition.  Smith  points  out  the  con- 
verter buys  a  building  that  Is  often  fxilly  oc- 
cupied, which  provides  an  Immediate  source 
of   income.   The   rent   tends   to  offset  the 


converter's  Interest  payments  on  manay 
borrowed  to  purchase  the  project.  Smith 
says. 

Smith  estimates  20  to  35  percent  of  the 
Spanish  Oaks  renters  botight  their  units 
upon  conversion  to  condominum. 

"Let's  face  it,  when  you're  tAlking  about 
buying,  a  lot  of  renters  can't  afford  it." 

Spanish  Oaks  units  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  (40,000  which  Smith  estimates  was 
a  full  (10,000  below  the  prices  of  compa- 
rable new  condo  imlts. 

But  even  at  that  price,  the  strain  was  too 
much  on  many  renters.  Preconverslon  rents 
averaged  (275  for  two-bedroom  apartments, 
and  Smith  says  mortgage  payments  for  buy- 
ing tenants  required  25  to  50  percmt  more 
per  month. 

For  the  converter,  however,  tlie  numben 
are  all  positive. 

In  1979,  Spanish  Oaks  recorded  393  omn- 
pleted  sales  at  a  total  volume  of  (11.6  mil- 
lion— already  (2J  million  more  than  the 
original  purchase  price  of  the  complex. 
Thanks  to  a  state  law  that  allows  non-pur- 
chasing tenants  to  live  out  their  leases  in 
their  units,  another  170  contracted  sales  are 
still  awaiting  flnallzatlon. 

At  the  (40.000  average  price  per  unit,  the 
estimated  Spanish  Oaks  sellout  price  of  (18.5 
million  Is  double  the  original  purchase  price. 
It  is  that  kind  of  profit  potential  that  has 
lured  Investors  from  around  the  country  to 
South  Florida,  all  anxious  to  cash  in  on  the 
conversion  craze. 

With  the  successful  Spanish  Oaks  conver- 
sion under  his  belt.  Smith  is  mi  the  lo(Aout 
for  new  proq>ect8  as  well. 

"We  have  several  conversions  proposed."  he 
says.  "One  in  Broward  and  one  in  Palm 
Beach  county." 

Smith  sees  the  controversy  generated  by 
conversions  as  an  overreaction  to  the  trend, 
which  he  feels  has  more  good  points  than 
bad. 

"There  Is  a  deq>erate  need  for  bousing  of 
all  kinds,"  Smith  says.  "This  is  a  way  of  cre- 
ating affordable  for-sale  housing.  The  rea- 
son there  are  fewer  and  fewer  rental  projects 
around  Is  because  you  can't  economically 
Justify  building  or  holding  rentals.  There 
would  be  a  shortage  anyway." 

As  for  the  displaced  renters.  Smith  points 
out  that  small-scale  Investors  are  very  active 
in  conversions,  buying  units  and  immedi- 
ately renting  them  back  to  tenants.  The 
number  of  displaced  tenants,  he  says.  Is 
probably  far  less  than  estimated. 

But  even  if  apartments  remain  rentals 
after  conversion,  monthly  rents  rise  subrtan- 
tlally  as  a  result  of  conversion.  The  probleni 
there,  Smith  says.  Is  not  that  conversions 
cause  rents  to  rise  unnecessarily  but  rather 
that  rents  are  too  low  to  start  with. 

"There  are  people  who  have  had  the  lux- 
ury of  below  market  rents  for  years,"  he  says. 
"Now  that's  changing." 

The  bottom  line  for  Smith  Is  that  the 
converter  U  simply  responding  to  a  demand 
for  housing  in  the  free  market. 

"We  live  in  an  economic  world  and  this 
happens  to  be  a  capltaltetic  society."  Smith 
concludes.9 


S   1878— GENERAL  ACCOUNTINO 
ACT  OP  1980 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  this  omnibus  GAO 
bill  have  been  pending  before  Craigress 
for  several  years.  As  a  resiilt,  the  initial 
objections  raised  by  the  executive  branch 
have  been  adequately  addressed  while  the 
substance  of  the  bill  remains  intact.  I 
commend  Senator  Glenn  for  his  endur- 
ing efforts  to  devise  a  balanced  solution 
to  the  problems  faced  by  GAO  in  respond- 
ing  to  Congress  needs.  Many  hours  have 
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gone  into  delicate  negotiaticms  between 
the  Qovemmeital  Affairs  Committee, 
OMB,  various  :  federal  departments  and 
agencies  includ  ng  DOD  and  Justice,  and 
GAO  to  insure  that  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  sens  tive  investigative  records 
are  protected. 

With  Americm  taxpayers  demanding 
Government  tt   cut  waste.  GAO  access 
to  imvouchered  accounts  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  insuj  e  that  funds  made  avail- 
able on  a  conf  dential  basis  are  in  fact 
used  for  author  zed  purposes.  But  because 
of  the  sensitive  nature  of  these  accounts, 
8.  1878  restricts  i  GAO's  audit  findings  to 
the  President  and  the  head  executive 
branch  agency  (joncemed  and,  in  the  case 
of  imresolved  discrepancies,  to  the  appro- 
priate congress!  snal  committees.  Further, 
the  President  n  ay  exempt  from  GAO  re- 
view unvoucher  Bd  expenditures  for  sensi- 
tive law  enfor<ement  investigations  as 
well  as  foreign  Intelligence  and  foreign 
counterintellige  ice  activities  when  these 
investigations  i  lay  be  undermined  or  the 
safety  of  underi  over  agents  and  inform- 
ants may  be  endangered.    I  emphasize 
that  GAO  is  hie  hly  regarded  throughout 
the  Govemmeni  for  its  handling  of  high- 
ly c(»ifldential  I  Meral  records  and  docu- 
ments. 

The  second  t  -oublesome  issue  the  bill 
addresses  is  th>  occasional  problem  of 
Federal  agencies  failing  to  cooperate  with 
the  CtMuptroUe'  General  in  supplying 
documents  nee  essary  for  audits.  Al- 
though the  1921  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  gives  GAO  he  right  of  access  to  all 
records  imless  ipeciflcally  exempted  by 
law,  the  C(»npt  roller  General  currently 
lacks  a  mechani  sm  to  enforce  this  right. 
Providing  GAO  with  court-enforceable 
subpena  power  Fill  lessen  the  chance  of 
unnecessary  de|ay  in  obtaining  records 
which  in  turn  will  improve  GAO's  re- 
sponsiveness to  Congress.  However,  the 
use  of  subpena  s  and  lawsuits  against 
executive  branch  agencies  should  be  the 
exception  rathei  than  the  norm.  S.  1878 
accordingly  sets  up  a  series  of  procedural 
steps  which  GA< )  must  take  before  insti- 
tuting Judicial  enforcement  actions  to 
compel  the  production  of  documents.  In 
this  manner,  ths  current  informal  con- 
sultation and  cc  operation  between  GAO 
and  executive  br  inch  agencies  will  be  en- 
couraged to  con  inue. 

Finally,  the  bl  U  contains  provisions  to 
establish  a  comi^iission  to  present  to  the 
President  a  list  of  three  possible  nmni- 
nees  for  Cwnptr  iller  General  and  Deputy 
Comptroller  Gei^ral.  to  make  draft  GAO 
to  Congress,  and  to  re- 
quire the  Inspedtors  General  of  the  De- 
partments of  El  ergy  and  UEW  to  con- 
form with  GAO  ludit  standards. 

President,  I  strongly  support  8. 


Mr. 


1878  and  urge  tJ  lat  the  bill  be  enacted.) 


•  Mr.  SASSER 
the  Senate 
under  the 
and  able 
the  equally 
nority  member 
timony  aa  fraud 
In  the  Federal 


EXCESSIVE  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL 

ytt.  President,  yesterday 

Api  ropriations  Committee. 

leader  ihlp  of  the  distinguished 

chaim  an,  Mr.  Macnusom  and 

dlsl  Ingtilshed  ranking  mi- 

1  Si.  Young,  received  tes- 

abuse,  waste,  and  error 

Government.  The  princi- 


pal witnesses  were  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  Staats  smd  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
John  P.  White. 

During  the  hearing,  I  questioned  Mr. 
White  closely  about  excessive  Govern- 
ment travel. 

$500    MILLION    TRAVn,   CUTBACK 

Mr.  White  testified  that  the  $500  mil- 
Uon  travel  cutback  legislation  which  I 
sponsored  and  which  was  solidly  sup- 
ported by  Chairman  Magntjson  and  Sen- 
ator Young,  is  being  implemented  suc- 
cessfully. 

A    MATTER    OF   CONCERN 

Excessive  travel  is  a  matter  that  is  of 
concern  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
that  some  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies  are  still  paying  insufiScient  at- 
tention to  curbing  excessive  travel  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Of9ce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

EXCESSIVE    MEETINGS    AND    CONFERENCES 

Mr.  President,  I  will  cite  a  couple  of 
examples  of  what  we  in  Congress  are 
faced  with. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  $500  million 
travel  cutback. 
The  President  has  signed  it  into  law. 
The  OMB  has  implemented  the  law. 
Despite  all  this,  we  still  find  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to 
holding  meetings  and  conferences  out- 
side Washington — ^meetings  that  are  at- 
tended  primarily   by   Washington   em- 
ployees. 

For  example,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment hosted  a  meeting  in  Frederick,  Md., 
from  January  15  to  18,  1980,  for  44  em- 
ployees. All  but  two  employees  were  from 
the  Washington  area. 

In  another  case,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment hosted  a  meeting,  again  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  from  January  20  to  25, 
1980,  for  28  employees.  All  but  four  em- 
ployees were  from  the  Washington  area. 
In  both  cases,  holding  these  meetings 
in  the  Washington  area  would  have  re- 
sulted in  substantial  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayer  by  eliminating 
the  cost  of  lodging  and  transportation 
for  the  Washington  employees. 

Well  over  $7,000  could  have  been 
saved. 

That  is  disturbing  enough,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  in  addition,  the  lodging  costs 
for  these  meetings — some  $8,500 — are  not 
being  reported  as  travel  costs  because  the 
rooms  were  purchased  under  contract 
and  therefore  charged  against  "Other 
Services"  rather  than  "Travel." 

So  here  we  are,  trying  to  curb  excessive 
and  unnecessary  travel  and  some  people 
are  finding  a  way  aroimd  It. 

TWO    MORE   CASES   OF    "QUESTIONABU!"   AND   SX- 
PXNSIVK    TRAVEL    AT    U.S.    FOREST    SERVICE 

I  Will  Cite  two  more  cases  of  "question- 
able" and  expensive  travel  that  took 
place  in  fiscal  year  1979,  a  year  in  which 
the  administration  had  ordered  a  20-per- 
cent cut  in  travel. 

In  one  case,  a  UJS.  Forest  Service  geol- 
ogist from  Bend,  Oreg.,  attended  a  "field 
study  of  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  to  provide 
upper  division  students  with  SMne  train- 
ing in  geology." 

In  another  case  a  geneticist  attended 


training  at  the  "Intematioiud  Maize  and 
Wheat  Improvement  Workshop  in  Mex- 
ico City,  Mexico." 

I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues,  question 
whether  trips  such  as  these  were  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mission  objectives  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

If  the  agencies  persist  in  engaging  in 
"questionable"  and  excessive  travel,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  only  two 
choices — throw  up  our  hands  in  despair 
or  persevere  and  enact  tough  controls 
such  as  the  $500  million  travel  cut. 

GENERAL  SEBVICXS  APmNISTRATION  XXAMFUC 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  staff  foimd 
that  in  1979,  a  year  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  ordered  a  20-percent 
reduction  of  administrative  travel,  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service  of 
GSA  approved  the  attendance,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  of  33  Washington-area 
employees  at  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists  conference  in  Chicago.  Rather 
than  a  reducticm,  this  represented  an 
increase  of  eight  people  over  the  number 
of  employees  who  attended  the  some  con- 
ference in  1978.  They  also  noted  that  al- 
though moet  of  the  attendees  spoke  at 
only  one  session  at  the  conference,  the 
majority  stayed  for  the  entire  con- 
ference, thus  incurring  additional  costs 
to  the  Government. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
bureauracy  failing  to  police  itself— and 
which  leads  us  here  in  Congress  to  be 
persuaded  that  travel  controls  such  as 
the  $50  million  cutback  are  necessary. 

CONCLTmON 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  will  take  note 
of  the  concerns  raised  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  the  staff  of  the  Office  at 
Management  and  Budget.  I  believe  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  are 
concerned  about  excessive  Government 
travel.  But,  it  will  take  the  active  and 
thoughtful  cooperation  of  FWeral  pro- 
gram managers  acting  individually  to 
curb  travel  excesses.  If  the  e  managers 
do  not  act  responsibly  and  further  exam- 
ples of  questionable  travel  continue  to 
come  to  our  attention,  then  I  believe 
Congress  will  have  no  other  choice  than 
to  enact  even  harsher  controls  on  travel 
expenditures.* 


ESTONIANS'  CONCERN  OVER  1980 
OLYMPICS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  who  say  that  the  United  States' 
proposal  to  boycott  the  upcoming  Olym- 
pic games  in  Moscow  is  a  regrettable  poli- 
ticization  of  an  international  event  that 
should  be  kept  entirely  free  of  politics. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that 
these  games  have  been  politicized  from 
the  start  by  the  nation  in  which 
they  are  to  be  held,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. One  glaring  example  is  the  lo- 
cating of  the  Olympic  yachting  re- 
gatta In  TaUinn.  For  TalUnn  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Estonia,  a  once-independent  na- 
tion invaded  and  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940.  And  the  Olympic  regatta 
is  scheduled  to  start  on  July  21,  the  very 
day  on  which,  40  years  ago,  Estonia  and 
the  other  Baltic  States  were  officially  de- 
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Glared  to  be  "Socialist  Republics"  and  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  holding  of  the 
yachting  regatta  in  Tallinn  is  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  confer  sjmibollc  legiti- 
macy upon  the  Soviet  Union's  annexa- 
tion of  Estonia. 

The  consternation  of  Estonians  every- 
where about  this  matter  is  easily  under- 
stood and  fully  justified.  I  believe  the 
depth  of  their  feeling  is  well  expressed  by 
the  strong  tone  of  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Estonian  American  National  Coun- 
cil. I  ask  that  this  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  And  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia on  February  24. 

The  statement  follows: 

Olympic  Oames  1980 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Russians 
themselves  have  declared  that  "sport  is  not 
separable  from  politics"  (AP  Moscow,  New 
York  Dally  News.  July  16.  1979) .  This  blunt 
statement  Is  quite  in  keeping  with  Hitler's 
alms  In  connection  with  the  Olympic  Oames 
of  1936  In  Berlin.  The  outside  world  was 
made  to  believe  that  the  Nazi  regime  de- 
sired only  friendship  and  cultural  exchange 
with  other  nations.  It  has  no  Intentions  to 
annex  neighboring  coiintrles  or  make  prep- 
arations for  war. 

Dictatorships  are  in  need  of  outside  sup- 
port for  their  lawless  regimes,  and  here  the 
Olympic  Oames  offer  a  ready-made  opportu- 
nity to  serve  their  political  objectives. 

Against  the  background  of  recent  events, 
the  free  world  has  to  consider  whether  by 
participating  in  the  Oames  it  would  not 
lend  a  hand  to  the  Soviets  in  covering  up 
their  various  international  and  Internal 
crimes  during  the  entire  existence  of  their 
ruthless  rule. 

The  Estonian  community  in  the  free  world 
is  particularly  concerned  because  the  Olym- 
pic Regatta  is  scheduled  to  take  pleu:e  in 
Tallinn,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia occupied  by  Soviet  Russia. 

The  ooeupatlon  of  Estonia  as  well  as  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania  was  the  result  of  the  no- 
torious pact  between  Stalin  and  Hitler  of 
Avigust  23.  1939.  The  Soviet  rule  has  brought 
innumerable  sufferings  to  these  nations  and 
the  hardships  of  foreign  subjugation  are 
continuing  to  present  day. 

Most  countries  of  the  free  world  have  never 
recognized  the  forcible  annexation  of  the 
three  Baltic  States.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great 
Importance  to  the  Estonian  people  that  the 
^Yachting  Regatta  on  their  territory  should 
^  not  be  interpreted  as  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
incorporation  of  their  country  Into  the  So- 
viet Union,  thereby  damaging  their  Justified 
claims  for  freedom  and  international  status 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

In  case  the  Olympic  Oames  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  Soviet  Union,  thwe  may  be 
some  disappointment  among  the  athletes 
who  have  trained  for  their  respective  com- 
petitions. At  the  same  time  the  conscience 
and  noble  attitude  of  all  men  and  women  of 
the  SF>ortsdom  should  guide  them  in  under- 
standing the  feelings  and  the  dilemma  of  the 
captive  people  living  under  Soviet  rule. 

As  a  commendable  example  of  understand- 
ing of  the  Estonian  problem,  we  quote  in 
translation  the  following  passage  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Norwegian  yachting  magazine 
"Seiteport"   (No.  2-1977)  : 

"Should  or  ought  Norwegian  yachtsmen  or 
those  from  the  free  countries  take  part  in  a 
sporting  contest  with  the  Russians  on  oc- 
cupied Estonia  territory  in  1980?  If  Oermany 
had  won  the  last  war,  what  would  the  Nor- 
wegians have  said  and  thought  when  Oer- 
man-arrani;ed  winter  Olympics  had  been 
held  in  Oslo?  Would  not  a  participation  in 


Tallinn  be  a  mockery  against  a  freedom-lov- 
ing people  over  the  whole  world,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  occupied  EsUMilan?" 
Should  not  the  Norwegian  yachtsmen  and 
organizations  show  a  straightforward  ad- 
herence to  leading  principles  of  life  anuMig 
free  people  and  abstain  from  participating 
in  TaUinn,  and  preferably  take  the  initiative 
in  promoting  a  similar  attitude  among 
yachtsmen  of  other  countries?" 

If.  however,  the  1980  Olympic  Oames 
should  be  carried  out  as  scheduled,  then  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  oljmapic  officials  of 
all  nations  as  well  as  the  athletes  and  spec- 
tators should  have  enough  common  sense  to 
see  through  the  political  alms  of  the  Russian 
dictatorship  and  not  make  any  miscalcula- 
tions that  occurred,  in  too  great  a  nimiber. 
In  connection  with  Hitler's  display  in  1936 
in  Berlln.# 


ENERGY      TRANSPORTATION      IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  any 
one  who  has  traveled  through  the  Amer- 
ican Plains  States  knows  that  thousands 
of  miles  of  rail  lines  crisscross  the  coim- 
tryside.  Historically  the  railroad  has 
been  a  vital  artery  for  this  part  of  the 
country,  transporting  grain,  coal  and 
other  commodities,  and  bringing  eco- 
nomic prosperity  to  many  communities. 
Nevertheless,  the  recent  dramatic  up- 
surge in  rail  tra£Qc  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate impact  on  many  towns. 

As  railroads  carry  more  and  more  coal 
to  our  Nation's  energy-starved  cities, 
himdreds  of  communities  face  a  moun- 
ting problem  of  inadequate  protection  of 
rail/highway  intersections. 

In  Nebraska,  as  in  Montana.  North 
Daktoa,  Minnesota,  and  several  other 
States,  scores  of  towns  and  cities  are  bi- 
sected by  the  railroad.  The  increased 
trafSc  on  these  lines  means  that  several 
times  an  hour  communities  are  cut  in 
half  for  periods  of  up  to  5  minutes  by 
the  impassable  steel  barrier  of  a  100-car 
unit  train.  All  too  often  police  are  unable 
to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  in  time, 
ambulances  lose  life-saving  minutes  in 
reaching  emergency  patients,  and  fire- 
fighting  equitxnent  stands  idly  by  on  one 
side  of  the  tracks,  while  buildings  bum 
on  the  other. 

But  the  problems  caused  by  rail/high- 
way intersections  are  not  all  of  such  a 
dramatic  character.  Others  are  more 
subtle,  and  yet  equally  troublesome  to  the 
communities  affected.  Pedestrians  and 
highway  vehicles  are  endangered  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  grade  crossing  protec- 
tion. Neighborhoods  are  isolated  from 
community  facilities  such  as  schools  and 
libraries.  And  community  growth  and 
development  may  be  stunted  by  the  arti- 
ficial division  of  the  rail  line. 

The  costs  of  aUeviating  the  problems 
associated  with  rail/highway  intersec- 
tions are  high,  and  most  communities 
find  them  prohibitive.  In  a  recent  study, 
the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads  esti- 
mated that  the  installation  of  flashing 
lights  would  cost  $40,000  of  lights  and 
gates,  an  average  of  $105,000.  and  the 
cost  of  viaducts  would  average  $2.5  mil- 
lion. Clearly  few  rural  communities 
could  afford  to  undertake  such  a  project 
on  their  own.  Similarly,  most  States  do 
not  have  sufficient  resources  to  wholly 
fund  a  progrtmi  to  eliminate  grade  cross- 
ing hazards. 


There  are  more  than  1.000  rail  and 
highway  intersections  along  Nebraska's 
two  main  railroads.  At  240  of  these  inter- 
sections the  present  protection  is  inade- 
quate. The  cost  of  correcting  these  haz- 
ards? More  than  $207  million. 

The  recent  increase  in  coal  produc- 
tion and  transportation  has  aggravated 
the  rail/highway  crossing  problem.  The 
trend  toward  higher  coal  movements 
by  rail  is  likely.  Both  the  railroads  them- 
selves and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation estimate  that  coal  traffic  will 
Jump  significantly  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. Scores  of  communities  now  suffer- 
ing through  the  passage  of  approxi- 
mately 60  trains  a  day  will  find  that 
number  even  higher  as  the  demand  for 
coal  continues  to  soar. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  offers  us  an 
appropriate  and  available  source  of 
funding  for  a  Federal  program  to  assist 
States  in  alleviating  this  problem.  Yes- 
terday, I  joined  Senator  Huddlestoit 
in  intorducing  S.  2353.  the  Energy 
Transportation  Improvement  Act.  This 
bill  provides  for  up  to  $3  billion  in  each 
of  the  next  10  fiscal  years  for  improve- 
ments for  the  Nation's  energy  transpor- 
tation system. 

Of  the  $3  billion.  60  percent  is  to  be 
used  for  upgrading  and  repairing  en- 
ergy-impacted highways.  The  other  40 
percent  will  be  made  available  to  States 
on  a  75-25  percent  matching  grant  basis 
for  the  correction  of  grade  crossdng 
hazards. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  tried  to 
win  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
grade-crossing  problem.  In  1978  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Aid  Act  to  designate  funds 
for  grade-crossing  improvements,  but 
I  was  persuaded  to  simply  authorize  a 
Department  of  Transportation  study  of 
the  problem.  That  study  was  due  nearly 
a  year  ago.  but  it  still  has  not  appeared, 
and  we  still  have  no  clear  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem. 

Nevertheless,  members  of  commiml- 
tles  in  my  State,  and  In  other  Western 
and  Plains  States,  can  tell  you  it  is  a 
problem,  and  a  large  one.  During  those 
past  3  years,  coal  trains  have  become 
more  and  more  frequent.  Normal  high- 
way traffic  is  disrupted  netu-ly  60  times 
a  day  in  some  Nebraska  towns.  Every- 
day, lives  are  threatened  by  these  inter- 
ruptions, and  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
crossing  protection. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  We  should 
recognize  the  problem  now,  and  set 
about  finding  a  means  of  correcting  it 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seize  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  as  an  appropriate  means 
of  funding  such  a  program,  and  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.* 


THE  SUCCFSSES  OP  JASPER 
RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  iir.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  publicly 
acknowledge  the  successes  of  Jasper 
Rubber  Products  in  Jasper,  Ind. 

This  small  Hoosier  company  has 
proven  that  increased  benefits  to  em- 
ployees can  be  fully  consistent  with  sub- 
stantial increases  in  a  compsmy's  pro- 
ductivity. JARCO  has  demonstrated  that 
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probably  will  get  mud  on  your  face."  We 
have  become  a  pie  in  the  sky  society  and  we 
ourselves  must  change  it. 

Let's  take  a  good  look  at  ourselves,  individ- 
ually and  as  a  nation. 

We  are  presently  at  the  mercy  of  the  oU- 
producing  entities.  We  are  dependent  and 
totally  without  recourse.  We  must  Jxist  pay 
and  pay  and  continue  to  take  our  lumps 
as  they  raise  prices  higher  and  higher.  They 
really  have  us  in  a  comer.  We  are  dead. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  and  we  are  this 
way  because  our  leadership  and  big  oil  and 
.  .  .  Hey!  Wait  a  minute.  There  we  go  blam- 
ing everybody  else  for  our  problems.  Why 
don't  we  quit  blaming  and  start  Reacting. 
We  must  start  and  start  right  now.  If  the 
President  and  the  Congress  can't  give  us  an 
energy  program  then  let's  start  an  energy 
program  of  our  own. 

If  you  are  reading  this  article  then  you 
are  probably  gainfully  employed.  You  are 
a  part  of  that  90  percent  plus  of  our  work- 
ing force  that  will  have  to  pay  the  biggest 
price  for  a  government  program.  They  will 
take  It  away  from  us  and  give  it  to  whoever 
screams  the  loudest.  And  like  most  govern- 
ment programs,  it  Just  won't  work.  The  only 
thing  that  will  work  and  the  only  thing  that 
ever  works  In  this  country.  Is  the  American 
people,  threatened  and  in  danger,  united 
in  the  single  purpose  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
whoever  or  whatever  it  is. 

The  enemy  in  this  case  is  oil,  gas.  Inflation, 
foreign  competition,  Russia,  and  whatever 
or  whomever.  They  are  all  interrelated  and 
they  are  all  manageable  if  we  unite  and  fight 
with  the  greatest  resource  of  all.  The  re- 
source that  is  the  legacy  and  heredity  of 
every  American  and  the  resource  that  we 
and  only  we  have  in  abundance.  That  re- 
source Is  the  "Hiunan  Resource."  It's  a  free 
people  who  are  stronger,  better  educated, 
better  morally  and  better  religiously,  and 
with  greater  wealth  and  desire  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  reach  our  potential  and  then  move  for- 
ward. 

Here  is  a  statistic  that  will  make  you 
think  a  little.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  Decem- 
ber 31. 1979). 

"In  1960,  the  typical  American  worker  In 
manufacturing  annually  produced  as  much 
as  four  Japanese  workers  or  two  French  or 
German  workers.  Today,  the  American's 
output  is  matched  by  IV2  Japanese  and  by 
114  Germans  or  Frenchmen.  If  the  trend 
continues,  all  three  wtu  be  outproducing 
us  by  the  end  of  the  new  decade." 

The  article  also  contained  this  little  tidbit 
of  information. 

"A  central  hope,  though,  would  lie  in  re- 
storing the  old  American  stride  in  produc- 
tivity, so  that  output  can  rise  enough  to 
permit  pay  increases  without  offsetting  price 
increases." 

So,  there  It  is.  The  answer  is  obvlotis.  We 
must  use  our  "Human  Resources"  and  that 
means  all  of  us  must  put  our  nose  to  It  and 
get  going. 

How?  Well,  try  this  on  for  size. 

Energy:  Simple.  Quit  being  a  glutton.  Use 
it  but  use  It  productively.  Utilize  it  to  the 
fullest  advantage.  Don't  waste  it. 

PBODUcnvmr.  Be  Productive.  Make  every- 
thing count.  Do  it  right  and  In  the  quickest 
way  possible.  Make  an  American  product 
mean  something  again.  Save  Materials.  Prod- 
uctivity doesn't  only  mean  be  productive  at 
your  Job.  It  means  be  productive  in  every- 
thing you  do.  Be  ever  conscious  of  the  "en- 
emy" whatever  you  do.  Live  productively, 
drive  productively  and  play  productively. 
You'll  be  surprised  what  you  can  do  and  you 
win  earn  more  and  save  more. 

Spending.  Buy  locally.  Local  merchants  pay 
local  taxes  and  hire  local  people.  If  local 
merchants  aren't  competitive,  then  tell  them 
about  it.  Tell  them  you  want  to  shop  here 


but  you  want  the  best  prices.  Buying  locally 
helps  you. 

2.  Compare  shop.  Sometimes  the  "bargains" 
aren't  the  best  buys  in  the  long  run. 

3.  Buy  American  products.  American  prod- 
ucts made  by  American  workers  ultimately 
provide  JODs  for  all  of  us.  A  good  example 
of  this  Is  the  products  Jarco  sells.  We  sell 
almost  every  major  manufacturer  of  con- 
sumer hard  goods  In  the  United  States.  We 
don't  sell  one  piece  of  rubber  to  overseas 
manufacturers.  If  you  buy  American  hard 
goods  you  probably  help  Jarco.  If  you  buy 
overseas  hard  goods  you  help  some  foreign 
rubber  company.  That  doesn't  make  good 
sense,  does  it? 

Savings.  Save  something  every  day  and  put 
some  money  away  every  week. 

Leadebship.  In  the  matters  of  personal 
economic  well-being,  don't  wait  for  someone 
to  legislate  It,  or  order  it.  Do  it  yourself  and 
don't  make  excuses.  Like  in  the  case  of  oil, 
what  difference  does  it  make  now,  whose  fault 
it  Is.  Gas  is  over  a  dollar  a  gallon  and  head- 
ing for  two.  Blaming  someone  won't  reduce 
the  price  and  government  action  and  wind- 
fall profit  taxes  certainly  won't  reduce  prices. 
Prices  will  be  controlled .  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. If  we  cut  the  demand  the  prices  will 
come  tumbling  down.  The  time  is  now. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  but  by  now  you 
probably  have  the  message.  "It  is  you,  the  in- 
dividual American,  who  will  ultimately  play 
the  trump  ace  in  the  game  of  the  American 
Dream." 

Now  we  begin  the  decade  of  the  80's  and 
like  every  new  decade  It  promises  to  be  the 
most  challenging  and  exciting  of  all  decades. 
It  will  truly  be  the  decade  of  the  American. 

In  the  next  10  years  we  most  likely  will 
harness  the  power  of  the  wind.  We  probably 
will  capture  the  energy  of  the  sun.  We  will 
take  the  roaring  waves  and  turbulence  of  the 
oceans  and  sea  and  turn  them  into  produc- 
tive tools  for  a  better  life.  From  Mother 
Earth  will  come  new  and  exciting  energy  al- 
ternatives that  will  put  us  on  the  road  to 
energy  Independence. 

The  80's  will  bring  us  new  Jobs,  new  prod- 
ucts, new  pleasure  and  an  all  around  better 
life.  It  will  be  exciting  and  challenging  and 
the  ultimate  reward  will  be  a  stronger  Amer- 
ica with  greater  freedom  and  an  abundance 
of  opportunities.  The  technology  advances  in 
all  fields  will  stagger  the  Imagination. 

The  80's,  the  decade  of  the  American.  Start 
your  part  today.  • 


LIMITING  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  inflation  is 
out  of  control.  Immediate  action  Is 
needed  by  Congress  to  send  a  signal  to 
the  world  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  willing  to  take  the  tough  steps  neces- 
sary to  slash  Federal  spending  and  stop 
inflation. 

Therefore,  I  along  with  43  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  annoimced  our  intention 
to  introduce  legislation  directing  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  to  report  a 
First  Budget  Resolution  limiting  Federal 
spending  to  21  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  fiscal  1981.  limiting 
Federal  spending  to  21  percent  of  GNP 
will  hold  spending  to  approximately  $590 
billion — a  $25-to-$30  billion  cut  in 
growth  of  spending  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  spending  as  a 
percent  of  GNP  has  average  20  percent. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  spending  has  av- 
eraged 21  percent  of  GNP.  Yet  under  the 
President's  budget,  spending  is  projected 
to  exceed  22  percent  of  GNP  in  fls:al 
1981 — one  of  the  highest  levels  in  this 
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country's  history.  No  wonder  inflation  is 
out  of  control. 

President  Carter  has  repeatedly 
pledged  to  limit  Federal  spending  to  un- 
der 21  percent  of  GNP.  The  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill  requires  spending  to  be  re- 
duced as  a  percent  of  GNP  and  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1978  established  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  that  spending  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  21  percent  of  GNP. 

There  will  be  those  who  argue  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  budget  needs  are  so 
great  that  we  cannot  limit  Federal 
spending.  But  instead  of  worrying  so 
much  about  the  demands  for  more  Fed- 
eral spending,  we  must  redirect  our 
thinking  and  start  worrying  about  the 
needs  of  the  American  economy. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 
both  liberal  and  conservative  economists 
that  Federal  spending  must  be  reduced. 
A  $25-to-$30  million  cut  in  nondefense 
spending  can  and  must  be  accomplished. 
A  $590  billion  budget  would  still  allow 
Federal  spending  to  increase  $58  billion 
over  the  Carter  1980  budget  proposal  and 
$42  billion  over  the  1980  Second  Budget 
Resolution. 

The  best  way  to  restrain  inflation  is  to 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
economy  by  slowing  the  growth  of  Pted- 
eral  spending  and  reducing  the  tax  drag 
on  the  economy.  Restraining  Federal 
spending  and  returning  the  savings  to 
the  American  people  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
cut  will  restrain  inflation  by  reducing  the 
pressures  for  wage  increases,  increasing 
the  savings  and  investments  needed  to 
increase  productivity,  and  promoting 
real  economic  growth. 

Nondefense  spending  can  be  reduced, 
the  budget  can  be  balanced,  and  taxes 
can  be  cut.  Firm  limits  must  be  imposed 
on  the  growth  of  nondefense  spending 
programs,  nonessential  programs  must 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  waste  and  mis- 
management must  be  eliminated,  and  no 
new  initiatives  can  be  allowed.  I  intend 
to  submit  a  list  of  $30  billion  in  nonde- 
fense spending  cuts  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  compUed  a  list  of  $24  billion  in 
fiscal  1981  spending  cuts.  And  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  minority  staff  has 
recommended  $23  billion  in  spending 
cuts.  In  addition,  a  Congressional  Budget 
Office  study  states  that  a  1 -percent  re- 
duction in  unemployment  could  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  by  between  $25  to  $29 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  intend  to  meet  with 
the  leadership  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
agreement  on  an  immediate  vote  on  this 
resolution.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 
The  list  follows: 

Armstrong    (R-Colo.),    Baker    (R-Tenn.), 
Boren  (D-Okla.),  Boschwitz  (R-Mlnn.),  Cha- 
fee  (R-B.I.),  Cochran  (R-Mlss.).  Cohen  (R- 
Malne) ,  Danforth  (R-Mo.) ,  Dole  (R-Kans.) 
and  Domenicl  (R-N.  Mez.) . 

Durenberper  (R-Mlnn.),  Oam  (R-Utah) 
Ooldwater  (R-Arlz.) ,  Hatch  (R-Utah) ,  Hat- 
field (R-Oreg.),  Hayakawa  (R-Callf.),  Hefiln 
(D-Ala.),  Heinz  (R-Pa.),  Helms  (R-N.C), 
Humphrey  (R-N.H.) ,  Jepsen  (R-Iowa) ,  Kas- 
sebavmi  (R-Kans.),  Laxalt  (R-Nev.) ,  Lugar 
(R-Ind.),  Mathlas  (R-Md),  McClure  (R- 
Idaho),  Nelson  (D-Wis.),  Nunn  (D-Ga.), 
Percy  (R-m.),  Preasler  (R-S.  Dak.),  Prox- 
mire  (D-Wls.) .  Roth  (R-Del.) ,  Schmltt  (R- 
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N.  Mez.) ,  Schweiker  (R-Pa.) .  Simpson  (R- 
Wyo.) ,  Stone  (D-Fla.) ,  Talmadge  (D-Ga.) , 
Thurmond  (R-S.C),  Tower  (B-Tez-),  WaUop 
(R-Wyo.),  Warner  (B-Va.),  Young  (R-N. 
Dak.),  Zorlnsky  (D-Nebr.),  and  DeConclnl 
(D-Ariz.) . 
Total :  44  co-sponsors.c 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RE(7ESS  UNTIL  2  P34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:40  pjn., 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Baucits)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  I  use  be  charged 
against  the  time  allotted  to  my  side  on 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAROLD  G.  (BUD)  AST 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  hon- 
oring one  of  the  most  popular  and  com- 
petent members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  our  good  friend, 
Harold  G.  Ast. 

Bud,  as  he  is 'more  cmnmonly  known, 
is  retiring  from  his  position  as  principal 
cleilt  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  effective  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Bud  through 
the  years  will  reaUy  miss  him. 

Bud  first  joined  the  staff  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  1946  as  a  research  assistant  in 
the  Senate  library.  He  quickly  advanced 
and,  after  only  3  years,  he  became  the 
first  assistant  librarian.  Frcxn  there  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
enrolling  clerk  and  assistant  bUl  clerk 
and  served  in  those  capacities  from  1950 
until  1959.  In  1959,  he  was  again  pro- 
moted, this  time  to  chief  bill  clerk,  and 
he  continued  in  that  position  until  1968. 

Bud  began  serving  at  the  desk  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  1967  and  served  pro- 
gressively as  assistant  derk  and  chief 
legislative  cleiic,  holding  the  latter  ixisi- 
tion  for  nearly  6  years  and  serving  at  the 
desk  in  both  capacities  for  almost  13 


years.  Since  July  of  last  year.  Bud  has 
served  as  the  principal  clerk  in  the  OfBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Pew  persOTis,  including  Membere  in 
this  body,  can  match  the  depth  of  Bud's 
legislative  experience.  Fbr  almost  34 
years,  he  has  served  the  Members  Ol  the 
Senate  and  provided  us  with  his  first- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  legislative  process. 
He  is  a  professional  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  and  his  pleasant  personality 
has  made  him  a  pleasure  to  work  with. 

Bud  (mblished  a  pami^et  entitled 
Senate  Legislative  Procedural  Flow  (and 
related  House  action)  which  he  prepared 
after  long  and  extensive  research  <m  the 
subject.  It  is  today  used  as  a  handy 
source  book  for  learning  the  legislative 
process  in  the  Senate. 

Bud's  knowledge  and  expoience.  as 
well  as  his  warmth  and  sense  of  humw, 
will  be  missed  by  this  Senator  and  all  of 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  extend  to  him.  his  wife  Mary  Ann,  and 
his  son  Steve,  my  best  wishes  and  thank 
him.  in  behalf  of  our  minority  leader  and 
myself,  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESSES 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:13  pjn.,  recessed  until  2:33  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tsongas)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  2:45  pjn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  at 
2:33.07  pjn.,  recessed  until  2:45  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tsongas)  . 

MP.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  3 :  15  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:46  pjn.  recessed  until  3:15  p.m.  at 
which  time  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  ExoN). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
„  consent  that  the  order 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered, 
recognizes   the    majority 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

.  will  know  that  there 

..  vote  on  final  passage  of 
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OFFICER.  Is  there 
'  There  is  a  sufficient 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
not  be  in  session  tomor- 


intention  of  the  leadership 

on  this  bill  today.  There 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

imanimous    consent    that 
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OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 
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to  accommodate  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. 

So  it  is  important  that  the  authori- 
zation bills,  as  necessary  as  they  are,  be 
reported  from  committees  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  action  can  be  taken  on 
the  floor. 

The  leadership  will  cooperate  with  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the  ranking 
members  in  every  way  possible  to  ex- 
pedite floor  action  on  the  authorization 
bills. 

The  appropriation  bUls  will  be  coming 
rapidly  from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives moves  the  appropriation 
bills  over. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  the  House  will 
begin  moving  appropriation  bills  over 
to  the  Senate  fairly  early  in  June.  But. 
in  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittees  are  conducting  their 
hearings  and  will  be  prepared  to  mark  up 
the  bills  and  bring  them  before  the  full 
committee  and  to  the  floor  expeditiously 
once  the  House  appropriation  bills  come 
over. 

In  the  meantime,  we  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing hay  while  the  Sun  shines  because, 
when  we  get  down  to  July  and  August, 
the  time  is  going  to  be  very,  very  limited. 

In  September,  under  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act,  the  Second  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  needs  to  be  law  by  September 
15. 

It  is  hoped — h-o-p-e-d — that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  can  adjourn  sine  die 
in  early  October.  But  all  these  hopes  will 
be  crushed  and  our  wishful  thinking  will 
be  in  vain  if  we  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  present  day,  of  tomorrow  and 
Monday,  and  every  opportunity,  for  com- 
mittees to  work  to  mark  up  their  au- 
thorization bills  and  report  them  out  so 
the  Senate  can,  indeed,  begin  completing 
the  legislative  process  on  the  floor. 

So  that  by  way  of  friendly  reminder  to 
our  colleagues  that  they  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  and  make  hay,  as  I 
say,  while  the  sun  shines,  figuratively 
speaking,  get  the  bills  out  of  committees 
so  we  can  have  them  on  the  floor. 

The  fact  we  have  a  lot  of  bills  on  the 
calendar  does  not  mean  much  because 
the  Senate  worked  hard  last  year,  cleared 
the  decks  for  the  three  major  energy  bills 
and  the  SALT  treaty,  and  for  the  most 
part,  what  is  left  on  the  calendar  will  be 
there  when  the  Senate  adjourns  sine  die 
this  year. 

The  snow  falls  in  December  and  Santa 
Claus  comes  once  again. 

So  there  we  are.  That  is  the  explana- 
tion of  why  we  have  a  calendar  with  a 
number  of  bills  on  it  and  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session  tomorrow. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  bills  rai  the  cal- 
endar that  are  energy  bills,  but  they  are 
merely  backup  bills  for  the  three  major 
energy  bills  that  are  in  conference.  One 
of  the  two,  the  windfall  proflt  bill,  now 
having  been  agreed  upon  by  conferees, 
that  conference  report  will  be  acted 
upon  in  the  House  first,  and  then  it  will 
come  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  will  be 
ready  to  embrace  it  with  open  arms  and 
will  be  ready  to  act  on  the  conference 
report,  it  is  hoped,  about  the  middle  of 
the  week  after  next. 


However,  once  those  conferences  have 
completed  their  work  and  the  confer- 
ence reports  go  back  to  the  houses,  these 
five  or  six  energy  bills  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  will  be  taken  off,  because  they 
will  be  needed  no  longer.  They  are  there 
as  backups,  as  a  safety  valve,  if  we 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  a  new  bill. 

There  are  six  or  eight  other  bills  on 
the  calendar  that  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Energy  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  both  those 
committees  have  been  tied  up  in  confer- 
ences on  the  major  energy  bills  in  con- 
ference. Consequently,  it  would  not 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  conferees 
for  them  to  have  to  break  up  their  con- 
ferences and  come  to  the  floor  and  man^ 
age  the  bills  on  the  calendar  under  the 
jurisdictions  of  those  committees.  For 
good  reasons,  those  bills  await  action. 
They  will  be  coming  up  soon;  but  in  the 
meantime,  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  leave  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  to  do 
their  work  on  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion bills  for  this  year. 

That  being  the  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  no  session  to- 
morrow and  only  a  pro  forma  session 
on  Monday.  I  close  by  urging  again  that 
all  Senators  cooperate  with  the  leader- 
ship, have  the  meetings  of  their  sub- 
committees and  committees,  and  make 
progress,  without  interruption  by  roll- 
calls  and  quorum  calls  on  the  floor. 

With  my  apologies  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has 
been  patiently  awaiting  the  end  of  this 
monolog.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1725,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1979." 

STATEMENT   OF   PtntPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  energy  conserva- 
tion services  program  designed  to  enable 
low-Income  and  near-poor  Individuals  and 
families,  particularly  elderly  and  severely 
handicapped  individuals,  to  participate  in 
energy  conservation  and  energy  assistance 
programs  which  will  lessen  the  Impact  of 
high  energy  costs  on  such  Individuals  and 
families  and  reduce  individual  and  family 
energy  consumption. 

COMPREHENSIVE    ENERGY    CONSERVATION 
SERVICES   PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
(42  U.S.C.  2711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TTTLE  XI — COMPREHENSIVE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  SERVICES 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Comprehensive  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1979'. 

"FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that — 
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"(1)  rising  energy  costs  have  significantly 
reduced  the  real  purchasing  power  of  low- 
income  and  near -poor  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, particularly  elderly  and  severely  handi- 
capped individuals,  in  the  United  States  to 
levels  at  which  they  are  unable  to  acquire 
the  necessities  of  life; 

"(2)  the  real  incomes  of  households  re- 
ceiving Oovemment  assistance  payments  as 
a  primary  Income  source  have  diminished  In 
proportion  to  the  resJ  Incomes  of  other 
households  In  the  United  States. 

(3)  throughout  the  country  the  cost  of 
essential  residential  energy  supplies  imposes 
a  disproportionately  larger  burden  on  the 
Incomes  of  low-income  and  near-poor  Indi- 
viduals and  families  than  on  the  incomes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  this  energy 
expenditure  differential  between  income 
groups  is  extreme: 

"(4)  low-Income  Americans  eenerallv  use 
less  energy  per  capita  than  other  Americans 
and  have  reiluced  their  energy  usage  to  the 
extent  the  conditions  of  their  dwellings  and 
equipment  will  allow,  and  ftirther  energy 
savings  can  be  made  primarily  through  im- 
provements to  their  dwellings: 

"(6)  the  hoTising  occupied  by  the  low-In- 
come and  near-poor  is  generally  not  energy 
efficient,  is  usually  older,  and  frequently  In 
need  of  home  repair; 

"(6)  high  energy  costs  contribute  to  land- 
lord abandonment  and  the  deterioration  of 
housing  In  low-income  and  near-poor  neigh- 
borhoods; and 

"(7)  low-income  households  need  a  variety 
of  forms  of  assistance  to  reduce  energy  costs 
including  financial  support,  energy  conser- 
vation education,  weatherlzatlon  services, 
and  access  to  alternate  energy  sources. 

"(b)  It  la,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  energy  conservation  serv- 
ices and  energy  assistance  should  be  avail- 
able to  low-income  and  near-poor  Individuals 
and  families  in  order  to  lessen  the  Impact  of 
high  energy  costs  on  such  individuals  and 
families,  reduce  individual  and  family  ener- 
gy consumption,  and  provide  such  Indi- 
viduals and  families  with  the  opportunity 
to  become  more  self-reliant  and  less  depend- 
ent on  increasingly  scarce  nonrenewable 
sources  of  energy. 

"STATEMENT    OF   FT7BPOSE 

"Skc.  1103.  (a)  This  title  establlsbes  a 
comprehensive  energy  conservation  services 
program  to  provide  low-Income  and  near- 
poor  Individuals  and  families  with  weather- 
lzatlon services,  crisis  intervention  assist- 
ance, energy  conservation  education,  and 
outreach  services;  prescribes  the  functions 
anfl  structure  of  the  administrative  mecha- 
nisms responsible  for  administering  the  vari- 
ous components  of  the  comprehensive  energy 
conservation  services  program;  and  author- 
izes comprehensive  energy-related  research, 
demonstration  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  respond  to  the  energy  needs  of 
low-income  and  near-poor  individuals  and 
families.  The  title  also  requires  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  energy  programs  throughout 
the  Federal  Government  which  serve  the 
low-income  and  near-poor. 

"(b)  It  is  the  basic  purpose  of  this  title 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  programs  for  low- 
lnc(»ne  and  near-poor  individuals  and  fami- 
lies that  win  lessen  the  Impact  of  high 
energy  costs,  reduce  Individual  and  family 
energy  consumption,  reduce  dependence  on 
nonrenewable  purees  of  energy,  and  focus 
all  avalleOsle  local.  State,  and  Federal 
resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the 
potential  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
title.  The  specific  purposes  of  this  title 
are  to — 

"(1)  encourage  a  partnership  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources  to  reduce  the 
dependence   of  low-income  and   near-poor 


individuals  and  families  on  increasingly 
scarce  nonrenewable  sources  of  energy  and 
thereby  lessen  American  dependence  on 
scarce  energy  resources,  especially  resources 
which  are  derived  from  the  Importation  of 
foreign  energy  supplies: 

"(2)  lessen  the  consumption  of  foreign  and 
domestic  energy  supplies  by  undertaking  a 
comprehensive  initiative  to  weatherlze  and 
make  energy-efficient  the  dwellings  of  low- 
income  and  near-poor  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies by  Improving  the  energy  efficiency  of 
their  dwelling  places  and  providing  access 
to  low-cost,   alternative  energy  sources; 

••(3)  provide  crisis  intervention  assistance 
to  alleviate  the  threat  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  low-income  and  near-poor 
individuals  and  families  created  by  a  short- 
age of  energy  supplies  or  by  severe  weather 
conditions: 

"(4)  promote  and  encourage  employment 
and  enterprise  development  opportunities 
for  low-income  and  near-poor  Individuals 
and  families  and  communities  in  the  fields 
of  energy  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  development:  and 

"(5)  carry  out  education  programs  that 
wUl  assist  low-income  and  near-poor  Indi- 
viduals and  families  in  adopting  sound  con- 
servation practices  that  will  maximize  the 
benefits  achieved  through  conservation  and 
the  use  of  alternative  energy. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1104.  As  used  In  this  title— 

"(1)   the  term  'council'  means  each  State 

weatherlzatlon  council  established  pursuant 

to  section  1117; 

"(2)  the  term  'lower  living  standard 
Income  level'  means  that  income  level 
(adjusted  for  regional,  metropolitan,  urban, 
and  rural  differences  and  fanUly  size)  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
based  upon  the  most  recent  'lower  living 
family  budget'  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

"(3)  the  term  'severely  handicapped  indi- 
vidual with  a  disability  which  requires  mul- 
tiple services  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
and  resjits  from  amputation,  blindness,  can- 
cer, cerebral  palsy,  cystic  fibrosis,  deafness, 
heart  disease,  hemiplegia,  mental  retarda- 
tion, mental  illness,  miUtlple  sclerosis,  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  neurological  disorders  (in- 
cluding stroke  and  epilepsy),  paraplegia, 
quadrlplegia  and  other  spinal  cord  condi- 
tions, renal  failure,  respiratory  or  pulmonary 
dysfunction,  and  any  other  disability  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  In  regulations  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"Part  A — Weatherization  Program 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    WEATHERIZATION 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1111.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
and  conduct,  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  part,  a  weatheri- 
zation program.  In  developing  and  conduct- 
ing such  program  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States,  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganizations, and  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker organizations.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  financial 
assistance  to  projects  designed  to  provide 
for  the  weatherization  of  dwellings  occupied 
by  low-income  or  near-pow  individuals  or 
families. 

"(b)(1)  The  Director,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  as  the  Director  ap- 
propriate,   shall    develop    and    publish    in 


the  Federal  RegUter  for  public  comment  pro- 
posed regulations  to  carry  out  the  provUlona 
of  this  part  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The  Director 
shaU  promulgate  and  publish  final  regula- 
tions for  such  purposes  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  proposed  regulations 
are  published.  Not  later  than  May  16,  the 
Director  shall  promulgate  and  publish  such 
regtUatlons  or  modifications  of  existing  regu- 
lations, as  may  be  necessary,  in  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30,  1980. 

"(2)  The  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  part  shall  Include  provisions — 

"(A)  prescribing  standards  for  weatherlza- 
tlon materials,  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, and  balanced  combinations  thereof, 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  a  healthful 
living  environment  and  maximum  practi- 
cable energy  conservation  taking  Into  ac- 
count variations  In  climatic  and  structural 
settings  and  other  relevant  factors; 

"(B)  prescribing  wages  and  allowances, 
maximum  wage  limitations,  procedures  for 
securing  individuals  to  perform  work,  and 
other  labor  provisions  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  1118;  and 

"(C)  prescribing  the  maximum  financial 
assistance  available  under  this  part  for  spe- 
cific cateories  of  dwellings. 

"(c)  If  a  State  does  not,  within  120  days 
after  the  date  on  which  final  regulations 
are  promulgated  under  this  section,  submit 
a  plan,  or  elects  not  to  submit  an  applica- 
tion, to  the  Director  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  1116,  any 
community  action  agency  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  or  combina- 
tion of  such  political  subdivisions  may.  In 
lieu  of  such  State,  submit  a  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  projects  under  this  part  within  the 
geographical  area  which  is  served  by  such 
agency  or  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  political  subdivision  or  combination  of 
such  subdivisions.  If  any  such  i>olitical  sub- 
division or  combination  of  poUtical  subdi- 
visions submits  an  application  which  pro- 
poses that  the  priority  requirement  with 
respect  to  community  action  agencies  set 
forth  under  section  lllS(c)  is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, the  Director,  as  part  of  the  notice 
and  public  hearing  procedure  carried  out 
under  section  1115(b)(1)  with  respect  to 
such  application,  shall  be  responsible  for 
making  the  necessary  determination  under 
section  1115(c). 

"FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     WEATHXRIZATIOir 
tnOGMAMB 

"Sec.  1112.  The  Director  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  each  State  or  area 
which  has  met  the  requirements  of  section 
1116  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
activities  authorized  under  this  part. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1113.  (a)  There  are  authorleed  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part  $500,030,000  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
•750,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  •950.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Funds  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion and  ex|>enditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  appropriated. 

"(b)  (1)  Unless  the  Congress  In  the  reg- 
ular session  which  ends  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  terminal  fiscal  year  of  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
program  authorised  by  this  Act  either — 

"(A)  has  passed  or  has  formally  rejected 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  authorization  of  that  pro- 
gram; or 

"(B)  by  action  of  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  approves  a  res- 
olution stating  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  no  longer  apply  to  such 
program: 

such  authorization  Is  hereby  automatically 
extended  for  one  additional  fiscal  year.  The 
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)    The  Director  shall   allot 
appnjpriated  pursuant  to  section 
year  In  accordance  with 
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projects  carried  out  pursuant  to  section  1151 
(4);  and 

"(E)  Incentive  grants  carried  out  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

•■(2)  Prom  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  1113  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  costs  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  The  funds  re- 
served pursuant  to  such  clause  (A)  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  available 
for  administrative  costs  to  the  Community 
Services  Administration. 

"(3)  (A)  Prom  funds  available  under  clause 
(E)  or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Director  shall  make  incentive  grants  to  States 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  incentive 
weatherlzation  programs  established  by  any 
State  to  serve  the  same  population  as  the 
population  eligible  under  this  Act. 

'•(B)  No  grant  may  ht  made  under  this 
paragraph  unless  the  State  makes  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  containing  such  provi- 
sions as  the  Director  deems  necessary  and 
which  describes  the  State  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  paragraph. 

••(C)  The  Federal  share  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  Federal  assistance  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  25  ptercent  centvun. 

"(d)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum,  but  not  less  than  $75,000, 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  1117  relating  to  State  weatherlzation 
councils. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year,  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  expended 
for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
shall  be  made  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  pe- 
riod as  the  Director  determines  necessary,  to 
other  States  based  on  relative  need  and 
ability  to  expend  such,  funds.  Such  reallot- 
ments  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  under  subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  Any  allotments  to  a  State  may  be 
reallotted  only  if  the  Director  has  provided 
30  days  advance  notice  to  the  chief  executive 
and  to  the  general  public.  During  such  period 
comments  may  be  submitted  to  the  Director. 
"(3)  After  considering  any  comments  sub- 
mitted during  such  period,  the  Director  shall 
notify  the  chief  executive  of  any  decision 
to  reallot  funds,  and  shall  publish  such 
decision  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  part,  in  any  State  in  which  the 
Director  determines  (after  having  taken  Into 
account  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
to  the  State  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part)  that  (A)  the  low-Income  and  near- 
poor  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  low- 
income  and  near-poor  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  are  not  receiving  benefits  under 
this  part  that  are  equivalent  to  the  assist- 
ance provided  to  other  low-Income  and  near- 
poor  individuals  and  families  in  such  State 
under  this  part,  and  (B)  that  such  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  or  the  members 
of  such  tribe  would  be  better  served  by 
means  of  a  grant  made  directly  to  provide 
such  assistance,  the  Director  shall  reserve 
from  sums  that  would  otherwise  be  allotted 
to  such  State  not  less  than  100  per  centum 
of  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
involved  as  the  population  of  all  eligible 
Indians  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers for  whom  a  determination  under 
this  paragraph  has  been  made  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  eligible  .households  in  such 
State. 

"(2)  The  sums  reserved  by  the  Director  on 
the  basis  of  the  Director's  determination 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  granted  to  an 
organization  serving  the  individuals  for 
whom  such  a  determination  has  been  made, 


or  where  there  Is  no  such  organization,  to 
such  other  entity  as  the  Director  determines 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  services  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

"(3)  In  order  for  an  organization  or  other 
entity  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  fiscal 
year  under  this  subsection.  It  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  plans  meeting  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  1116. 

"LIMrrATIONS;     within    state    DISTUBUnON 

"Sec.  1115.  (a)(1)  Not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  any  grant  made  under  this  part 
may  be  used  for  program  support.  The  re- 
mainder of  such  grant  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  weatherlzation  materials  and 
for  labor  costs.  The  Director  may  prescribe 
regulations  to  further  limit  the  percentage 
of  a  grant  available  for  program  support 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection. 
The  Director  may  prescribe  regulations  to 
prescribe  the  percentage  of  such  a  grant 
available  for  weatherlzation  materials  and 
for  labor  costs. 

"(2)  Program  support  shall  Include  activi- 
ties which  enable  an  agency,  organization,  or 
other  entity  designated  as  a  local  weatherl- 
zation project  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part.  Including  but  not  limited  to  proj- 
ect management,  audit,  and  direction;  co- 
ordination and  mobilization  of  resources; 
purchase  of  needed  tools  and  equipment; 
transportation  of  workers  and  materials; 
storage  of  materials  and  equipment;  out- 
reach activities  for,  and  eligibility  determi- 
nations of,  eligible  Individuals  and  families; 
inspection  and  quality  control;  Insurance; 
preparation  of  required  reports,  and  other 
similar  activities  which  encourage  the  safe 
and  effective  operation  of  weatherlzation 
projects. 

••(b)  The  Director  shall  insure  that  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  under  this  part 
wiil— 

"(1)  be  allocated  within  the  State  or  area 
in  accordance  with  a  published  State  or  area 
plan,  which  Is  adopted  by  such  State  or 
area  after  notice  and  a  public  hearing,  de- 
scribing the  proposed  funding  distributions 
and  recipients; 

••(2)  be  allocated,  pursuant  to  such  State 
or  area  plan,  to  community  action  agencies 
carr3rlng  out  programs  under  title  II  of  this 
Act,  Indian  tribal  organizations,  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  organizations,  com- 
munity development  corporations,  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  or  to  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
that  have  demonstrated  effectiveness  In 
supervising  or  carrying  out  weatherlzation 
services  so  that  funds  will  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  need  for  weatherl- 
zation assistance  among  the  low-income  and 
near-poor  individuals  within  such  State  or 
area,  taking  into  account — 
"  ( A )  the  climatic  conditions, 
"(B)  the  condition  of  dwelling  places  with 
respect  to  the  energy  efficiency, 
'•  (C)  energy  usage  and  cost, 
"(D)  the  type  of  weatherlzation  work  to 
be  performed,  and 

"(E)  such  other  factors  as  the  Director  may 
determine; 

••  (3)  be  terminated  or  discontinued  during 
the  application  p>eriod  only  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  and  procedures  set  forth 
in  section   1124. 

"(c)  In  allocating  funds  for  carrying  out 
weatherlzation  projects  within  the  State 
under  subsection  (b)  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  community  action  agencies  within 
each  State  for  so  much  of  the  geographical 
area  as  Is  served  by  each  such  agency;  except 
that  the  requirement  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  If  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  determines.  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  weatherlzation  council,  or  If  the  Di- 
rector determines,  that — 

"  ( 1 )  a  community  action  agency  has  a  pat- 
tern of  Ineffective  administration  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  or 
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"(2)  a  community  action  agency  Is  not 
of  sxifflclent  size  and  cannot  In  timely  fash- 
Ion  develop  the  capacity  to  support  the 
scope  of  the  project  to  be  carried  out  In  such 
area  with  financial  assistance  under  this 
part. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section the  Director  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  projects  carried  out  under  this  part 
In  light  of  available  Information  regarding 
the  current  and  anticipated  energy  and 
weatherlzation  needs  of  the  low-Income  and 
near-poor  individuals  within  the  State. 

"state   plans    and   REQXXISEICENTS 

•*Sbc.  1116.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part,  a  State 
or.  If  the  conditions  of  section  1111(c)  are 
met,  an  area  applicant  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  a  weatherlzation  plan.  Each  such 
plan  shall  be  submitted  for  a  three-year 
period,  together  with  such  annual  revisions 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  shall.  In  consultation  with  the  State 
weatherlzation  council,  develop  the  State 
weatherlzation  plan. 

" (b)  The  plan  shall — 

"(1)  Include  an  analysis  of  the  area  to  be 
served,  including  climate,  energy  usage  and 
cost,  energy  efficiency  of  dwellings,  the  num- 
ber of  dwellings  In  need  of  weatherlzation 
services,  the  estimated  number  and  char- 
acteristics of  dwellings  to  be  assisted,  and 
the  type  of  weatherlzation  services  to  be  per- 
formed: 

'•(2)  Include  a  statement  of  the  long-term 
goals  of  the  plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
energy  efficiency  of  the  dwellings  In  the  area 
to  be  served; 

"  (3)  describe  In  detaU — 

"  (A)  administrative  arrangements  for  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  Including  the  procedures 
to  be  used  to  designate  local  projects  (In- 
cluding criteria  for  determining  that  a  local 
project  applicant  has  demonstrated  effective- 
ness), to  approve  local  projects,  to  evaluate 
and  audit  the  operation  of  local  projects,  and 
to  process  complaints  and  grievances; 

•'(B)  the  methods  to  be  used  to  identify 
and  the  criteria  to  be  used  for  selecting 
dwellings  tc  receive  weatherlzation  services, 
and  the  priorities  to  govern  the  provision 
of  weatherlzation  assistance  to  low-Income 
and  near-poor  Individuals  and  families.  In- 
cluding methods  to  provide  priority  to  elderly 
and  severely  handicapped  low-income  and 
ne&r-poor  individuals; 

"(C)  the  procedures  for  consultation  with 
the  local  project  policy  advisory  councils; 

"(D)  the  policies  and  procedures  designed 
to^assure  that  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  part  will  be  used  to  supplement, 
and  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds, 
and  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  Increase 
the  amounts  of  such  funds  that  would  be 
made  available  In  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Including  plans  and  procedures  (I)  for 
«curlng,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  services  of  volunteers.  Including  volun- 
teers from  volimteer  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Domestic  Volxmteer  Service  Act 
of  1973,  and  training  participants  and  public 
service  emplojnnent  workers  under  title  II 
and  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Eny)loy- 
ment  and  Training  Act  to  work  under  the 
supervision  of  qualified  supervisors.  (11)  for 
securing  housing  and  rehabilitation  funds 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  (ill)  for  complying  with  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  section  1115; 

"(E)(1)  policies  and  procedures  designed 
to  assure  that  owners,  renters,  and  owners 
of  rental  property  will  be  treated  equitably 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
including  the  establishment  of  goals  and 
timetables  with  reject  to  the  number  of 


rental  prc^>ertles  to  be  weatherlzed,  and  (11) 
criteria  for  avoiding  undue  enhancement  of 
the  market  value  of  rental  property; 

••(F)  a  proposed  budget  for  each  year; 
and 

••(O)  the  procedures  to  be  used  to  obtain 
weatherlzation  materials; 

••(4)  describe  in  detail  arrangemente  to 
Insure  that — 

"(A)  nondiscrimination  and  equal  em- 
plojrment  opportunities  are  provided;  and 

••(B)  procedures  are  developed  which  will 
lead  to  skill  development  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  workers  under  this  part  In  occupa- 
tions traditionally  limited  to  individuals  of 
the  opposite  sex; 

••(5)  describe  in  detail  the  procedures  to 
be  used  to  distribute  funds  within  areas  of 
the  State  or  area  to  be  served  pursxiant  to 
section  1115(b); 

"(6)  describe  in  detail  procedives  for 
compliance  with  section  1118,  relating  to 
special  provisions  on  wages,  allowances,  and 
referral  of  individuals; 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  outreach  activi- 
ties consistent  with  section  1144  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Inform  eligible  low-Income  and 
near-poor  individuals  and  families  of  weath- 
erlzation assistance  under  this  part,  and 
to  refer  such  individuals  and  families  to  the 
program  of  assistance  under  this  title; 

•'(8)  describe  (A)  plans  and  activities  to 
coordinate,  strengthen,  and  expand  employ- 
ment and  training  activities  under  this  part 
with  employment  and  training  actlvlitse  In 
the  private  sector;  (B)  the  relationship  be- 
tween job  development  and  placement  under 
this  part  and  other  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  the  efforts  made  or 
planned  to  coordinate  programs  imder  this 
part  with  such  other  programs;  and  (C)  the 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  m  activities  assisted  under  this 
part; 

•■(9)  describe  In  detail  the  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  part.  Including  procedures 
for  property  acquisition,  inventory  control, 
and  maintenance  of  pajrroll  records,  which 
will  enable  the  Director  to  audit  and  moni- 
tor State  and  area  programs,  and  will  assure 
adequate  supervision  and  monitoring  of 
local  projects  by  the  State  and  area  appli- 
cant, particularly  with  respect  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  participants,  the  propriety  of 
participant  selection  procedures  and  prac- 
tices, and  the  purchase  and  disposition  of 
materials;  and 

"(10)  Include  adequate  assurances  of  com- 
pliance with  all  provisions  of  this  part  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  the  Director  finds  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b) . 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  establish,  within 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  (1)  criteria  and  standards  for  the  plan 
requirements  under  this  section,  and  (2) 
procedures  for  submittal,  approval,  and  Im- 
plementation of  changes  In  the  weatherlza- 
tion plan,  together  with  any  reports  required 
under  this  part. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
finds  that — 

"(1)  the  SUte  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  .no  longer  compiles  substantially  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  of  subsection  (b), 
the  Director  shall  notify  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  such  State  that  no  fxirther  payments 
from  Its  allotments  under  section  1114  will 
be  made  to  the  State  (or.  In  the  Director's 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  projects  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 


such  failure),  until  the  Director  Is  satlafled 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply. 

'•state  weatheeization  COtTMCn, 

"Sec.  1117.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  which  desires 
to  receive  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  establish  a  State  weatherlzation  policy 
council.  Funding  for  the  council  shall  be 
provided  pursuant  to  section  1114(c). 

"(2)  The  council  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  shall  fumldi 
staff  to  provide  professional,  technical,  axul 
clerical  assistance  to  the  council. 

"(3)   The  council  shall  be  composed  of — 

"(A)  representatives  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation (Including  significant  segments  there- 
of), who  together  ^all  constitute  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  council; 

"(B)  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
business,  agricultural  employers  and  work- 
ers, energy  providers,  and  members  of  the 
general  public,  who  together  shall  constitute 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  council; 
and 

"(C)  representatives  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions or  combinations  of  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  (including  local 
elected  officials  currently  holding  office ) ,  and 
agencies  serving  the  eligible  population,  who 
together  shall  constitute  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  councU,  Including  at 
least — 

"(1)  a  representative  of  the  area  agencies 
on  a<jlng  within  the  State  pursuant  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965; 

"(11)  a  representative  of  the  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agency  designated 
imder  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973; 

••(111)  a  representative  of  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  energy  matters; 

"(iv)  a  representative  of  the  State  office  of 
the  ACTION  agency; 

"(V)  a  representative  of  the  State  office  of 
economic  opportunity  established  under  sec- 
tion 231  of  thU  Act; 

"(vl)  a  representative  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council;  and 

"(vll)  two  representatives  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  State  leglslatxu«. 

"(4)  The  council  shall  meet  at  such  times, 
but  at  least  three  times  per  year,  and  In  such 
places  within  the  State  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  meetings  shall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced and.  except  when  Inappropriate, 
open  and  accessible  to  the  general  public. 

"(b)  The  council  shall — 

"(1)  elect  a  chairperson  from  among  the 
council  membership; 

"(2)  advise  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  In  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
required  by  section  1116.  after  reasonable 
notice  and  a  public  hearing  has  been  held; 

"(3)  review  local  projects,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  goals,  priorities  and  perform- 
ance of  the  local  prolects,  and  nonutlllzation 
or  duplication  of  the  assistance  available 
under  this  part; 

"(4)  carry  out  continuing  review  of  the 
operation  of  local  weatherlzation  projects, 
and  the  availability,  responsiveness,  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  State  program,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  local  projects,  to  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
general  public  with  respect  to  ways  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  such  programs: 
and 

"(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  which  shall  be 
a  public  document,  and  issue  other  studies, 
reports,  or  documents  as  it  deems  advisable 
to  assist  local  projects  or  to  otherwise  help 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  conditions  of  section 
1111(c)  are  met  and  the  plans  required  by 
section  1116  are  submitted  by  an  area  ap- 
plicant the  area  applicant  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  consistent  with  reg- 
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prescrli  ted  by  the  Director,  comply 
provla  ons  of  tbls  section. 

"or  CIAL    PBOVISIONS 

"Sac.  1118.  (m:  Wages  and  allowances  shall 
be  paid  under  t  ils  part  in  accordance  with 
sections  124  an(.  442  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  an  1  Training  Act. 

"(b)  The  Dlr^ctor  shall  establish  proce- 
dures, after  con  lultatlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  sa  ure  Individuals  to  perform 
work  (other  thap  supervisory  work)  on  local 
weatherlzatlon  projects,  under  which  agen- 
•cles.  organlzatl  >n8,  or  other  entitles  as- 
'•Isted  under  thli  part  shall — 

"(1)  utilize,  U  the  extent  feasible,  individ- 
uals In  employment  and  training  programs 
whose  wages  an  paid  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  the  Comj  rehenslve  Employment  and 
Training  Act: 

"(3)  make  ar -angements.  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  who  e  wages  will  be  paid  under 
this  part,  for  oh  Gaining  referrals  of  individ- 
uals from  prlnM  sponsors  designated  under 
the  Comprehens  ve  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  f roi  i  the  State  employment  se- 
curity agencies: 

"(3)  employ  li  idlvlduals,  90  per  centum  of 
whom  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
section  236(a),  435,  or  607  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employi  lent  and  Training  Act,  but 
In  no  event  emf  loy  individuals  who  are  de- 
scribed In  sections  443(f)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
such  Act: 

"(4)  pay  wagej  to  such  Individuals  at  wage 
rates  which  do  i^ot  exceed  the  maximum  al- 
lowable total  wa  fes  payable  to  a  participant 
under  section  i:2(l)(l)  and  section  609(2) 
of  the  Compn  henslve  Employment  and 
Training  Act; 

"(5)  give  prlohty  to  (A)  youths  aged  16 
to  34,  (B)  Indlv  duals  who  have  completed 
a  course  of  trail  Ing  under  the  Comprehen- 
and  Training  Act  for  work 
In  weatherlzatloii  activities,  and  (C)  other 
Individuals  iden  Jfled  in  section  l2a(b)(l) 
(A)  of  the  Com]  rehenslve  Employment  and 
Training  Act:  an  1 

'(6)  make  ar -angements,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  with  prl  me  sponsors  designated  un- 
der the  Compr  ihenslve  Employment  and 
with  State  or  local  appren- 
ticeship boards  c  r  other  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams for  provKlng  work  and  training  op- 
portimltles,  Incl  idlng  on-the-job  training, 
for  eligible  part  clpants  in  projects  carried 
out  irnder  this  pi  rt. 

Whenever  the  E  Irector  determines  that  an 
agency,  organization,  or  other  entity  con- 
ducting local  w  tatherizatlon  projects  can- 
the  provisions  of  clause  (3) 
of  this  subsectlsn  because  there  are  not 
enough  Indlvldui  Js  in  the  area  being  served 
who  meet  the  rec  ulrements  described  In  that 
clause,  the  Direct  or  may  waive  the  provisions 
of  that  clause  (lut  only  to  the  extent  such 
individuals  are  not  available)  and  may  per- 
_•*         ,-  organization,  or  entity  to 

employ  other  unemployed  Individuals. 

■•(c)  The  Dlnctor  shaU  determine  that 
local  weatherlzal  Ion  projects  assisted  \inder 
this , 

in  an  Increase  in  employ- 
over  those  opportunities 
be  available; 
r^ult  in  the  displacement  of 
workers      (Including 
such  as  reduction  in 
nt^overtime  work,   wages,  or 
);  and 
Itnpair  existing  contracts  for 


otb  erwlse 


empl  )yed 


;  beni  fits 


"(1)  will  resui; 
ment  opportunities 
which  would 

"(2)  wiU  not 
currently 

partial  dlsplacei^ent 
the  hoxirs  of 
employment 

"(3)  will  not 
services. 

"(d)   Kotwithsianding 
sion  of  law,  parti  sipants 
weatherlzatlon 
part,  who  receive 
under  the  Comp^ebensl 
Training  Act  at 
than  the  wage  i 
iai(b)(l)  of  suc|i 


any    other    provl- 

performlng  work  on 

{^Jects  assisted  under  this 

wages  from  funds  provided 

ve  Employment  and 

'irage  rates  that  are  not  less 

es  required  under  section 

Act,  may  have  such  wages 


supplemented  by  additional  wage  payments 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
and  such  payments  shall  not  be  considered 
supplemental  wages  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 609  ( I )  of  such  Act.  The  total  wages 
supplemented  for  any  such  participant  un- 
der any  title  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  allowable  combined  total  of  the  maxi- 
mum federally  supported  wage  and  supple- 
mental wages  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
area  under  section  609(2)  of  such  Act.  The 
term  'federally  supported  wage  rates'  under 
section  122(1)  (2)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
plojrment  and  Training  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  Include  supplemental  wages  from 
any  source  allowable  by  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(e)  Each  agency,  organization,  or  other 
entity  receiving  funds  under  this  part  shall 
assure  an  adequate  number  of  supervisory 
personnel  for  weatherlzatlon  projects,  who 
shall  be  adequately  trained  In  skills  needed 
to  carry  out  a  weatherlzatlon  project  and  to 
instruct  participants  in  skills  needed  to  carry 
out  such  a  project. 

"DESIGN ATION   Or  LOCAL    WXATHXBIZATION 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  1119.  (a)  Upon  approval  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  part,  a  State  or  area 
is  authorized  to  designate  as  a  local  weather- 
lzatlon project,  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  section  1115,  a  community  action 
agency  carrying  out  programs  under  title  II 
of  this  Act,  an  Indian  tribal  organization,  a 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  organiza- 
tion, a  community  development  corporation, 
a  community  based  organization,  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  a  political  sub- 
division or  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
which  ( 1 )  has  the  authority  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part  and  perform  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  section  1121  within  the 
area  to  be  served,  and  (2)  Is  determined  by 
the  State  to  be  capable  of  planning,  con- 
ducting, administering,  and  evaluating, 
either  directly  or  by  other  arrangements,  a 
weatherlzatlon  project. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  an 
area  to  be  served  may  be  a  city,  county,  or 
multlclty  or  multlcountry  unit  within  a 
State,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighbor- 
hood or  other  area  (irrespective  of  bound- 
aries or  political  subdivisions)  which  pro- 
vides a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
to  operate  a  weatherlzatlon  project. 

"(c)  The  State  shall  give  priority  In  the 
designation  of  local  weatherlzatlon  projects 
to  any  local  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  Is  receiving  funds  under  any 
weatherlzatlon  program  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  except  that  the  State 
shall,  before  giving  such  priority,  determine 
that  the  agency  involved  meets  program  and 
fiscal  requirements  established  by  the  State 
and  the  Director. 

"PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  POR  LOCAI, 
WEATHESIZATION   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  1120.  Upon  approval  of  financdal  as- 
sistance under  this  part,  a  State  may.  upon 
application  by  an  agency,  organization,  or 
other  entity  which  is  eligible  for  designation 
as  a  local  weatherlzatlon  project  pursuant  to 
section  1119,  provide  financial  assistance  to 
such  agency,  organdzation,  or  other  entity 
for  the  planning,  conduct,  administration, 
and  evaluation  of  a  weatherlzatlon  project 
to  provide  low-Income  and  near-poor  Indi- 
viduals and  families  In  the  area  with 
weatherlzatlon  assistance  which  will  (1)  re- 
sult in  the  reduction  of  energy  usage  and 
cost,  and  (2)  provide  for  direct  participation 
of  the  low-income  and  near-poor  population 
of  the  area  to  be  served  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at 
the  local  level. 


"FI7MCTIONS  OF  LOCAL  WEATHERIZATION 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)  In  order  to  be  designated 
as  a  local  weatherlzatlon  project  under  this 
part,  an  agency,  organization  or  other  entity 
must  have  authority  under  Its  charter  or 
applicable  law  to  (1)  receive  and  administer 
funds  under  this  part,  funds  and  contribu- 
tions from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a  weather- 
lzatlon program,  and  funds  under  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  assistance  program  pursuant  to 
which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
organized  in  accordance  with  this  part,  may 
act  as  a  grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of 
projects  appropriate  for  Inclusion  within  a 
weatherlzatlon  program,  (2)  transfer  funds 
so  received,  and  (3)  delegate  powers  to  other 
agencies,  subject  to  the  powers  of  its  govern- 
ing board  and  its  overall  program  responsi- 
bilities. The  power  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers  must  Include  the  power  to 
make  transfers  and  delegations  covering 
component  parts  In  any  case  In  which  the 
transfer  or  delegation  would  contribute  to 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  this  part. 

"(b)  In  order  to  t>e  so  designated,  an 
agency,  organization,  or  other  entity  desir- 
ing to  conduct  a  local  weatherlzatlon  project 
shall— 

"(I)  establish  a  local  project  advisory 
committee  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Director  may  prescribe: 

"(2)  provide  for  the  regular  participation 
of  the  population  to  be  served  or  their  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Implementation  of  such 
weatherlzatlon  project:  and 

"(3)  provide  technical  and  other  support 
needed  to  enable  low-income  and  near-poor 
individuals  and  families  in  the  area  to  se- 
cure on  their  own  behalf  available  assistance 
from  public  and  private  sources. 

"ELIOIBILrrY    rOR    participation    IN    WEATHER- 
IZATION   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  low-income  and  near-poor  in- 
dividuals and  families  shall  be  eligible  for 
participation  In  programs  assisted  under  this 
part  if— 

"(1)  such  individuals  or  families  have  in- 
comes equal  to  or  less  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  lower  living  standard  Income  level,  and 

"(3)  the  residences  of  such  individuals  are 
determined  to  need  weatherlzatlon  as  deter- 
mined by  the  agency,  organization,  or  other 
entity  conducting  the  local  weatherlzatlon 
project  pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Director. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  Issue  regulations 
setting  forth  conditions  under  which  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  other  entities  assisted 
under  this  part  may  provide  work  for  eligible 
employees  under  section  1118  on  weatherl- 
zatlon of  housing  for  lower  income  families 
as  defined  In  section  8(f)  (1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  as  part  of  com- 
mimlty  revitallzation  or  stabilization  proj- 
ects. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

"Sk:.  1123.  (a)  Each  agency,  organization, 
or  other  entity  carrying  out  a  weatherlza- 
tlon project  shall  observe  standards  of  orga- 
nization, management,  and  administration 
which  will  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  possi- 
ble, that  all  program  activities  are  conduct- 
ed in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding assistance  effectively,  efficiently,  and 
free  of  any  taint  of  partisan  political  bias  or 
personal  or  family  favoritism.  Each  such 
agency,  organization,  or  entity  shall  estab- 
lish or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this  setcion, 
which  shall  include  rules  to  assure  full  staff 
accountability  in  matters  governed  by  law, 
regulatory  or  agency  policy.  Each  such  agen- 
cy, organization,  or  entity  shall  also  provide 
for  reasonable  public  access  to  information, 
including  but  not  limited  to  public  hearings 
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at  the  request  of  appropriate  area  groi^is 
and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and 
records  of  the  program.  Each  such  agency, 
organization,  or  entity  shall  adopt  rules  de- 
signed to  establish  specific  standards  govern- 
ing employee  benefits:  to  assure  that  only 
personnel  enable  of  discharging  their  duties 
with  competence  and  integrity  are  employed 
and  that  employees  are  promoted  or  ad- 
vanced under  impartial  procedures  calcu- 
lated to  Improve  agency  efficiency,  perform- 
ance, and  effectiveness;  to  guard  against  per- 
sonal or  financial  conflicts  of  Interest;  and 
to  define  employee  duties  in  an  appropriate 
manner  which  will  In  any  case  preclude  em- 
ployees from  participating,  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  any 
form  of  picketing,  protect,  or  other  direct 
action  which  is  in  violation  of  law. 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  part  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  deitermlnes  that — 

"(1)  the  costs  of  administering  a  program 
assisted  under  this  part  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  total  costs  of  such  program;  or 

"(2)  the  cost  of  administration  for  the 
State  or  area  exceed  5  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs. 

The  Director  shall  establish  by  regulation, 
criteria  for  determining  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering such  program,  and  the  total  costs  of 
such  program. 

"(c)  The  Director,  by  general  or  special 
orders,  may  require  any  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  part  to  provide,  in 
such  form  as  the  Director  may  prescribe, 
such  repMjrts  or  answers  In  writing  to  specific 
questions,  surveys,  or  questionnaires  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to  carry 
out  the  Director's  functions  under  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  in- 
formation, and  records  of  any  project  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  part  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  financial  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  part. 

"(e)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  In  advance,  or  by 
way  of  reimburse mfint.  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"appeals,  NOTICE,  AND  HEARINGS 

"Sec.  1124.  (a)  The  EMrector  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  aes\«-e  that  special  notice  of 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  timely  and  expedi- 
tious app>eal  will  be  provided  to  any  appli- 
cant to  the  Director,  State  or  area  agency, 
as  the  case  may  be,  whose  plan  has  been 
wholly  or  substantially  rejected  or  has  not 
been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  time 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Director,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Direc- 
tor shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  appeal,  finds  that 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director 
shall  notify  the  State  or  agency  involved 
and  other  interested  parties  that  such  State 
or  agency  Is  not  or  will  no  longer  be  eligible 
to  (Mrtlcipate  in  the  program  under  this  part 
until  the  Director  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(c)  Reasonable  notice  under  this  section 
shall  include  a  written  notice  of  Intention  to 
act  adversely,  including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  an  opportunity  to  show 
cause  why  such  action  should  not  be  taken 
or  to  propose  corrective  action. 

"TBCHinCAL     ASSISTANCE     AND     TRAINING 

"Sec.  1125.  The  Director  may,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts,  provide  (1) 
technical  assistance  to  State  agencies,  area 
agencies  and  local  project  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  entitles  In  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  programs  under  this  part. 


and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or  other  per- 
sonnel needed  in  connection  with  weather- 
lzatlon programs.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1114(c),  the  Director  may  reserve 
fimds  to  carry  out  actlTlties  under  this 
section. 

"MONITORING    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  1126.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  directly 
or  through  grants  or  contracts,  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  part,  Including  evaluations  that  measure 
the  Impact  of  assistance  under  this  part,  in 
order  to  determine  Its  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing stated  goals,  its  Impact  on  related  pro- 
grams and  their  structure  and  mechanism 
for  delivering  services,  including  where  ap- 
propriate, comparisons  with  appropriate 
control  groups  composed  of  dwellings  which 
did  not  receive  weatherlzatlon  assistance  and 
analyses  of  the  period  over  which  reduced  en- 
ergy consumption  repays  the  cost  of  weath- 
erlzatlon assistance. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
part,  the  Director  shall,  whenever  feasible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  Indl- 
vidxials  and  families  participating  in  and 
served  by  programs  and  projects  assisted  un- 
der this  part  about  such  programs  and 
projects. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of  eval- 
latlons  of  program  and  project  Impact  and 
effectiveness  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
completion  thereof.  The  Director  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  copies  of  all  such  research  studies 
and  evaluation  summaries. 

"ANNUAL    report 

"Sec.  1127.  The  Director  shall  submit, 
within  120  days  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent describing  the  weatherlzatlon  assistance 
program  carried  out  under  this  part,  includ- 
ing the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
weatherlzlng  dwellings  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  In  achieving  its  stated  goals, 
or  any  other  appropritae  provision  of  law, 
and  including  the  results  of  the  periodic 
evaluations  and  monitoring  activities  re- 
quired by  section  1126. 
"Part     B — Crisis     Intervention     Program 

AND  Outreach 
"establishment     of     crisis     intervention 

PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1141.  (a)(1)  The  Director  shall  de- 
velop and  conduct,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  a  crisis  Interven- 
tion program.  In  developing  and  conduct- 
ing such  program,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing a  crisis  intervention  program  to  pro- 
vide short-term  assistance  and  counseling 
to  low-income  and  near-poor  individuals 
and  families  threatened  with  severe  hard- 
ship or  danger  to  health  or  life  from  lack 
of  fuel,  utility  shutoff,  or  other  energy-re- 
lated crisis.  Criteria  for  assistance  under 
a  crisis  intervention  program  shall  not  be 
based  solely  on  delinquency  in  payment  of 
fuel  bills. 

"(2)  Crisis  intervention  activities  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  provision  of 
blankets  or  warm  clothing,  temporary  loan 
of  space  heaters,  emergency  repairs  of  heat- 
ing systems,  emergency  delivery  of  fuel  or 
firewood,  provision  of  temporary  shelter, 
temporary  emergency  repairs  to  housing, 
mediation  with  utility  companies  or  fuel 
suppliers,  financial  counseling,  and  other 
similar  services  which  will  assist  In  re- 
moving low-Income  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies from  an  immediate  crisis  situation,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  outreach  and  pro- 
gram support  activities. 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  part  unless  the  State  sub- 
mits an  application  to  the  Director  at  such 


time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Director  deems  necessary. 

"(c)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  as  the  Director 
deems  appropriate,  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  for  public  com- 
ment, not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1979,  proposed  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
The  Director  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  public  comments  submitted  regarding 
such  proposed  regulations  and  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  publish  final  regulations  for 
such  purposes  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity   Amendments   of    1979. 

"(d)  Upon  approval  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  part,  a  State  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munity action  agencies  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  title  U  of  this  Act  or  other 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations that  have  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  carrying  out  crisis  interven- 
tion services  which  (1)  have  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and  (2)  are  determined  by  the  State  to  be 
capable  of  planning,  conducting,  admin- 
istering, and  evaluating,  either  directly  or 
by  other  arrangements,  a  crisis  Interven- 
tion program. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  1143.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  tbls  part  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1983. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adequate 
notice  of  assistance  available  under  this  part, 
^proprlatlons  under  this  part  are  authorized 
to  be  Included  in  an  appropriation  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 
"allotment  to  states 

"Sec.  1143.  (a)  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
piirsuant  to  section  1142  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Director  shall  allot  such  sums  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)(1)  The  Dhrector  shall  aUot  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
secticm  1142  in  each  fiscal  year  so  that  the 
percentage  of  the  amount  alloted  under  tbls 
paragraph  and  available  for  use  to  each  State 
shall  be  the  same  percentage  as  the  percent- 
age allotted  to  such  State  under  section 
1114(b). 

"(2)  The  allotments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  satis- 
factory data  available  to  the  Director. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  expenditure  among  the  States 
in  cases  of  weather  related  disasters  of  suf- 
ficient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
supplemental  crisis  Intervention  activities 
described  in  this  part  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"outreach  ACTivrnxs 

"Sbc.  1144.  (a)  The  Director  and  a  State 
or  area  receiving  assistance  under  part  A  of 
this  title  or  under  this  part  shall  conduct 
outreach  activities  to  Inform  and  enroll  all 
eligible  low-income  and  near-poor  indi- 
viduals and  famlles  In  (1)  programs  provid- 
ing energy-related  assistance  authorized  un- 
der this  title,  and  (2)  other  Federal.  State, 
or  local  energy  or  energy-related  assistance 
for  which  they  qualify  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  energy  audits,  counseling,  educa- 
tional services,  energy  assistance  for  help  in 
paying  high  energy,  costs,  alternate  energy 
technologies,  consumer  information  and  legal 
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and  counseling  activities 

and  near-poor  energy  con- 

-conservlng  practices  and 

energy  management,  self- 

In  energy  conservation  and 

applications,  and  the  care 

of  weatherlzatlon  and  al- 

tmprovements    to    assure 

and  long  life,  as  well  as 

support  the  carrying  out  of 

I  laintenance  activities; 

in  the  development,  appll- 
of  alternative  energy 
,  but  not  limited  to  solar, 
hydropower  biomass  con- 
technologies  that  capital - 
fuels  and  renewable  energy 
make    conventional    fuels 
low-income  and  near-poor 
decreased  cost  or  Increased 


in  the  development  and 
planning  and  coordl- 
ty   in   energy   audit,   energy- 
alternative  resource  devel- 
so  as  to  insure  the  particl- 
l^come  and  near-poor  persons 
In  such  activities;  and 


and 


for  research,  demonstra- 
projects  designed  to  test  or 
de  ^elopment  of  new  approaches 
will  enable  low-income  and 
and  families  to  par- 
conservation    programs 
Impact  of  the  high  cost  of 
individuals  and  families  and 
and  family  energy  con- 
but  not  limited  to  (A) 
and    education;     (B) 
of  old  or  substandard  dweU- 
space  conditioning,  insula- 
audits;     (C)     emergency 
revolving  funds  to  Install 
1    technologies    and    to 
housing  expenses  relat- 
crisis;  (D)  alternative  fuel 
a  jeclal  fuel  voucher  or  stamp 
alternative  transportaton  ac- 
to  save  fuel  and  assure  con- 
to   training,   education,   and 
3)    appropriate  outreach  ef- 
personnel  to  act  as  co- 
pro^ldlng  legal  or  technical  as- 


sistance, or  otherwise  representing  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  poor  In  efforts  relating  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis;  (I)  nutrition,  health,  and  other 
supportive  services  In  emergency  cases;  and 
(J)  evaluation  of  programs  and  activities 
under  this  title. 

"FKOCRAM  COOBDINATION 

"Sac.  1162.  The  President  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  the  coordination  of  all 
energy  conservation  and  energy  assistance 
programs  that  affect  low-Income  and  near- 
poor  individuals  and  families  carried  out  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  1163.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending 
prlc»  to  October  1,  1983. 

"Part  D — Oenbiai.  Provisions 
"incoke  disregard 

"Sec.  1161.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  value  of  any  assistance 
provided  to  any  eUglble  individual  or  family 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  considered  in- 
come or  resources  for  any  purpose,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  the  determination  of 
eligibility  or  benefit  levels,  imder  any  Feder- 
al, State,  or  local  law.  Including  any  law  re- 
lating to  taxation,  or  public  assistance  pro- 
gram.". 

Sec.  4.  Effective  October  1,  1980,  section 
222(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2809(a)  (5)) 
Is  repealed.  Any  reference  in  any  provision  of 
law  to  section  222(a)  (5)  or  section  222(a) 
(12)  of  the  Act  shaU  be  construed  to  mean 
title  XI  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  0PPIC:ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  hour 
ago,  a  group  of  Senators — Senator  Javits, 
Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Hatfield,  and 
I — agreed  in  principle  upon  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  S.  1725.  That 
amendment  has  been  drafted  and  is  in 
the  process  of  being  prepared  for  sub- 
mission. First,  it  will  have  to  be  checked 
by  the  respective  Senators  for  the  cor- 
rect wording.  If  it  is  agreed  to,  I  think 
that  will  resolve  the  only  serious  con- 
troversy in  this  bill. 

Other  amendments  will  be  offered  by 
Senator  Javits,  perhaps  by  Senator  Wal- 
lop and  Senator  Durenberger,  and  one 
or  two  more.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  controversial  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ken  Cahill,  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  1725, 
to  serve  as  a  technical  resource  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  the  Senate  today, 
S.  1725,  revises  the  autliority  which  exists 
within  section  222(a)  (5)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  for  the  Community 
Services  Administration  (CSA)  to  carry 


out  energy  conservation  services  on  be- 
half of  low-income  and  near-poor  indi- 
viduals and  families.  This  bill  does  not 
create  any  new  authority.  Rather,  the 
bill  would  clarify  and  make  more  explicit 
the  existing  authority.  The  bill  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  many  energy 
conservation  activities  that  CSA  has 
funded  and  community  action  agencies 
have  carried  out  in  thousands  of  low- 
income  communities  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

S.  1725  would  establish  a  new  title  XI 
entitled  "Comprehensive  Energy  Conser- 
vation Services"  within  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  This  new  title  would 
have  three  major  energy  conservation 
components:  A  weatherlzatlon  program 
under  part  A;  a  crisis  Intervention  pro- 
gram and  outreach  services  under  part 
B;  and  a  supplemental  energy  conserva- 
tion services  program,  including  energy 
conservation  education,  alternative 
energy  development,  energy  audit  activi- 
ties, community  planning  and  coordina- 
tion in  energy  conservation,  and  energy 
conservation  research,  demonstration, 
and  pilot  projects  under  part  C.  The 
existing  section  222(a)(5)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  which  currently 
provides  authority  for  all  of  these  ac- 
tivities, would  be  repealed. 

ENZRGT     conservation 

In  recent  months,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  become  very  conscious  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  situation,  and  its  far -rang- 
ing impact  on  all  of  our  lives.  The  events 
in  Iran  and  the  threat  posed  by  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan  to  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  secure  oil  supplies  from 
the  oil-rich  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
have  made  Americans  even  more  aware 
of  the  possible  dire  consequences  asso- 
ciated with  America's  energy  dilemma 
and  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion desire  a  strong  and  effective  national 
energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
energy  conservation  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  comprehensive,  achievable, 
and  forward-thinking  energy  policy.  Al- 
though much  valuable  time  has  already 
passed  by,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Carter  administration  have  finally  recog- 
nized that  energy  conservation  must  be 
a  primary  element  of  our  national  energy 
policy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized that  in  a  world  of  limited  energy 
resources,  it  is  more  economically  pru- 
dent for  this  country  to  conserve  a  unit 
of  energy  now  being  consumed  than  to 
domestically  produce  or  import  a  new 
unit  of  energy.  The  mere  recognition 
of  this  fact,  however,  does  not  result  in 
energy  savings.  Specific  actions  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  actually  reduce  the 
Nation's  energy  consumption. 

Government  must  lead  the  way  and 
play  an  exemplary  part  in  making  energy 
conservation  happen.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  set  an  example  by  doing 
everything  it  can  to  save  energy  within 
its  own  operations,  it  can  provide  energy 
conservation  assistance  and  information 
to  citizens  who  need  it,  and  it  can  pro- 
vide real  incentives  that  will  serve  to 
induce  the   necessary   behavioral   and 
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structural    changes    which   must   take 
place. 

Energy  conservation  offers  every 
American  the  chance  to  participate  in  a 
national  effort  to  make  our  country 
energy  independent.  Every  American  can 
make  his  or  her  own  contribution  to  this 
effort — by  conserving  energy.  Many 
Americans  are  already  taking  steps  to 
save  energy.  And,  with  encouragement, 
guidance,  and  direction  they  are  willing 
to  do  much  more.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  insure  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  is  being  done  to  save  energy 
in  all  sectors  of  our  society. 

AMERICA    HAS    NOT    RECOGNIZED    THE    MOST    AP- 
PARENT  POTENTIAI.   SOURCE   OF   ENERGT OOR 

HOMES 

Unfortunately,  we  are  "missing  the 
Doat"  when  It  comes  to  recognizing  the 
sensible  ways  to  find  energy.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  have  overlo<*ed  and  ignored 
the  potential  for  recovering  significant 
amounts  of  energy  through  conservation. 
Significant  energy  savings  can  be  made 
by  improving  the  energy  eflQciency  of 
American  homes.  This  largely  imtapped 
potential  for  energy  savings  can  be  re- 
alized by  way  of  practical  and  prov^i 
effective  actions  to  achieve  energy  con- 
servation. Conservation,  to  many  of  us, 
implies  sacrifice,  the  giving  up  of  pleas- 
ures. But.  much  energy  conser\'ation  can 
be  achieved  by  Americans  without  undue 
hardship  simply  by  eliminating  waste. 
Conservation  will,  however,  take  commit- 
ment and  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  by  making  American 
homes  more  energy  efficient,  very  sig- 
nificant energy  savings  would  occur. 
There  are  some  75  million  residential 
units  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them 
are  energy  guzzlers.  If  these  residences 
were  treated  and  cured  for  their  en- 
ergy addiction,  it  Is  estimated  that  2.2 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  could  be 
saved.  This  potential  for  energy  savings 
represents  over  one-quarter  of  the  maxi- 
mum duly  oil  import  limit  President 
Carter  has  established  for  the  United 
States. 

Put  another  way,  the  Nation  could 
realize  an  estimated  savings  of  730  mil- 
lion barrels  of  imported  oil  annually  and 
some  $22  billion  that  will  otherwise  be 
transferred  each  year  out  of  the  pockets 
of  American  consumers  to  foreign  oil 
suppliers.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
quicker,  cheaper,  or  more  painless  way 
for  us  to  find  more  than  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  than  right  in  the 
houses  in  which  we  live. 

The  knowledge,  the  techniques,  and 
the  capacity  all  exist  for  the  country  to 
recover  this  wasted  energy.  Government 
can  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  tax  incentives  and  low-interest  loans 
to  make  energy-saving  investments 
more  attractive  to  homeowners.  Private 
industry  and  the  Government  working 
together  can  provide  the  technical  ex- 
perts and  information  to  assist  most 
Americans  in  making  these  energy-sav- 
ing adjustments  to  their  homes. 

However,  for  low-income  and  near- 
poor  citizens  who  lack  the  resources 
necessary  to  achieve  energy  conserva- 
tion, the  potential  for  energy  savings  is 
beyond  their  grasp  and  the  limits  of 


their  resources.  In  these  situations,  the 
Government  must  provide  much  more 
direct  assistance.  The  potential  for  en- 
ergy savings  in  low-income  and  near- 
poor  residences  is  significant.  The  reali- 
zation of  these  potential  energy  savings 
could  mean  that  all  of  our  society  would 
benefit  from  reduced  energy  consump- 
tion and  expenditures.  The  benefits  to 
low-income  and  near-poor  citizens  of 
having  their  living  circumstances  im- 
proved would  be  an  additional  national 
accomplishment  which  would  occur  as  a 
result  of  improving  the  energy  efficiency 
of  low-income  dwellings. 

The  Federal  Government  actually  be- 
gan some  of  its  first  energy  conservation 
efforts  in  low-income  residences.  This 
was  done  through  community  action 
agencies,  which  on  their  own  initiative 
and  with  their  own  resources,  began  to 
weatherize — make  more  energy  effi- 
cient— low-income  houses.  These  locally 
based  efforts  were  so  successful  that  a 
national  low-income  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram began  under  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  legislative  au- 
thority for  this  low-income  weatherlza- 
tlon program  was  the  first  such  Federal 
authority.  This  authority  originated  in 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  which  I  authored  in  1974. 
The  authority  was  enacted  that  same 
year. 

The  weatherlzatlon  program  was  quite 
successful  while  imder  the  authority  of 
CSA.  Over  405,000  low-income  houses 
were  weatherized  during  slightly  more 
than  a  3-year  period.  Although  we  were 
a  long  way  from  having  weatherized  all 
the  low-income  housing  in  need  of  en- 
ergy efficiency  improvements,  the  CSA 
weatherization  program  was  at  a  point 
where  it  could  have  been  substantially 
expanded. 

Unfortunately,  the  next  step  which 
was  taken  with  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram provides  a  classic  example  of 
"throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water" — effective  with  the  fiscal  yesw 
1979  budget,  the  Carter  administration 
proposed  to  transfer  the  weatherization 
program  from  CSA  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  The  stated  reason  for 
the  transfer  was  that  all  energy  pro- 
grams should  be  consolidated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

In  the  name  of  "efficiency"  and  "orga- 
nizational" tidiness  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fell  fiat  on  its  face  with  respect  to 
the  weatherization  program.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  seriously  handicapped  as 
a  result  of  DOE  administration  and  has 
literally  withered  away  while  millions  of 
low-income  persons — especially  older 
and  handicapped  Americans — are  having 
great  financial  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  homes  because  of  high  utility  costs. 
This  series  of  events.  In  my  Judgment,  is 
Indefensible. 

The  coimtry  has  lost  millions  of  dollars 
that  could  have  been  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  reduction  in  energy  consumption 
which  accrues  to  weatherized  houses. 
One  of  the  country's  better  and  most 
needed  programs — a  program  that  pro- 
duces a  great  return  on  the  investment 
made — has  developed  a  serious  sickness. 
DOE  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  its 
failure.  The  whole  country,  and  particu- 
larly the  poor,  are  now  paying  a  high 
price  for  DOE  blunders. 


S.     IT2S    PROVIDBS    FOR    AM    KSPAMOBD    AMB    WM- 
VAMPRD     WXATHKRIZATION     PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment  we  as 
a  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  orerlook 
the  problems  and  limitations  associated 
with  the  DOE  weatherization  program. 
We  had  a  weatherization  program  that 
worked  when  it  was  under  CSA 
administration.  Once  this  weatherization 
program  was  transferred  to  DOE,  the 
program  and  local  program  operators 
experienced  nothing  but  proldems.  At 
times  the  program  has  virtually  shut 
down  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  due 
to  DOE'S  overly  restrictive  regulations — 
regulations  that  went  far  beyond  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  authorizing 
statute.  As  of  October  30,  1979,  DOE  tes- 
tified before  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  that  over  $200  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  years  1977,  1978,  and  1979 
weatherization  funds  remained  unspent. 
These  problems  are  well  documented  and 
I  will  discuss  them  in  more  detail  at  a 
later  point  in  my  remarks  today. 

The  essential  point  is  this:  without  a 
revamped  and  expanded  Federal  weath- 
erization program  designed  to  improve 
the  energy  efficiency  of  low-income  hous- 
ing, there  will  be  a  never-ending  and 
ever-increasing  need  on  the  part  of  the 
elderly  and  low-income  households  for 
energy  assistance  to  help  pay  high  energy 
costs.  The  Congress  appropriated  $1.6 
billion  for  energy  assistance  purposes  this 
winter.  In  future  years.  $3  to  $5  billion 
from  the  windfall  profits  will  be  reserved 
from  low-income  energy  assistance.  The 
weatherization  of  low-income  housing 
could  substantially  reduce  the  need — a 
need  that  wUl  continue  to  escalate  as  oil 
prices  increase — for  energy  assistance. 

However,  unless  the  present  weather- 
ization program  is  revamped  and  ex- 
panded, the  opportunity  to  substantial- 
ly reduce  oil  imports  and  our  Nation's 
foreign  oil  bill  will  pass  by.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  miss  out  on  this  op- 
portunity to  conserve  energy  through  the 
weatherization  of  low-income  housing. 

S.  1725  provides  Congress  with  the  op- 
portunity to  revamp  and  expand  current 
weatherization  activities.  The  weatheri- 
zation provisions  in  S.  1725  clarify  the 
current  authority  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Hiese  clarifications 
eliminate  the  documented  program  prob- 
lems community  action  agencies  experi- 
enced in  the  implementation  of  the  DOG 
weatherization  program.  S.  1725  also 
alms  to  bring  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram back  under  the  administration  of 
CSA,  where  it  originally  was  located  and 
more  aK>ropriately  belongs. 

The  weatherization  provisions  of  S. 
1725  essentially  codify  the  regulations 
under  which  CSA  operated  the  weath- 
erlzatlon program  from  1976  through 
1978  and  also  reflect  the  experience  of 
the  DOE  weatheriiation  program  dur- 
ing the  pa^t  2  years.  The  bill  does  not 
strike  the  DOE  weatherlEation  author- 
ization, but  It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill 
that,  in  the  future,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  fund  the  CSA  program 
rather  than  the  DOE  program. 

S.  1725  would  also  authorize  imder 
CSA  the  expansion  of  current  weather- 
lzatlon activities.  The  bill  authorizes 
$500  million  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $750 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $950 
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in  average  heating  degree 
5  000  for  a  residence  and  a 
ffel  usage  as  a  function  of 
days,  fuel  use  for  resi- 
heating  is  estimated  at  an 
gallons  per  year  fuel  oil 
conservative  estimate  of 
!5  percent  savings  in  fuel 
yield  a  total  savings  of  3 
of  oil  consumed  and  $96 
reduced  oil  costs  annually  for 
dwellings  weatherlzed.  At 
costs   per  dwelhng,    1 
dwellings  could  be  weatherlzed  at 
apF  roximately  $1  billion.  If  all 
d' sellings  estimated  to  be  in 
we  itherlzatlon    services    were 
a  reduction  in  consimiption 
barrels  of  oil  and  $960  mil- 
reduqed  oil  costs  is  projected  at 
The  maximum  projected 
peri^  for  the  household  would 
the  Federal  Government 
its    Investment    returned 
consumption   in  less 
These   projections   are 
conservative  average  en- 
ergy savings  issumptions  and  on  current 
maricet  priced  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 
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OPPORTUNITIES    IN 
WEATHERIZATION 

in  a  world  of  limited 
it  makes  much  more 
for  this  Nation  to  con- 
of  energy  now  being  con- 
re  idential  dwellings  than  it 
dom4sticaIly  produce  or  import 
energy.  In  this  same  vein 
residerlJal  energy  conservation  is 
attractive  goal  to  pursue 


»Thl«  datR  Is  taken  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Weatherization  Re- 
search Project  runded  by  CSA. 


because  jobs  in  energy  conservation  are 
distributed  on  a  relatively  broad  basis 
as  compared  to  jobs  in  the  production  of 
energy  supplies  which  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  only  a  few  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, the  skills  required  to  work  in  energy 
COTiservation  jobs  can  be  acquired  with- 
out extensive  training  and,  consequently, 
the  wages  associated  with  such  work 
would  not  have  to  be  excessively  high 
before  people  would  be  willing  and  able 
to  work  in  these  jobs. 

Employment  opportunities  can  be  in- 
creased through  residential  energy  con- 
servation in,  at  least,  the  following  ways: 
First,  domestic  labor  can  be  substituted 
for  foreign  energy  suppUes;  second, 
labor-intensive  goods  and  services  can  be 
substituted  for  capital-intensive,  domes- 
tically produced  energy;  and  third,  the 
savings  realized  through  conservation 
measures  can  increase  real  expendable 
income  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the 
same  level  of  energy  consumption  were 
maintained. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  estimated  that  a  weatheriza- 
tion program  funded  at  nearly  a  $1  bil- 
lion level  would  result  in  the  direct  crea- 
tion of  at  least  50,000  jobs  and  require  a 
work  force  of  the  same  number  of  work- 
ers. Employment  in  the  installation  of 
weatherization  materials  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  train  and  em- 
ploy low-income  imemployed  persons  in 
a  job  area  where  demand  in  the  private 
sector  for  trained  workers  will  be  great. 

Given  the  current  unemployment 
rates,  the  structural  unemployment 
problem  in  the  country,  and  the  persist- 
ent threat  of  a  recession  and  rising 
unemployment,  the  low-income  weather- 
ization program  should,  for  the  most 
part,  employ  low-income  and  unem- 
ployed workers.  For  the  same  program 
dollar,  then,  the  program  would  have  two 
goals — the  conservation  of  energy  and 
employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  low-income  persons  in  residential 
energy  conservation  work.  I  believe  these 
two  goals  can  be  achieved  simultane- 
ously. Under  the  CSA  weatherization 
program  for  example,  low-income  per- 
sons were  employed  on  weatherization 
crews.  And,  many  of  these  people  were 
trained  in  weatherization  work,  estab- 
lished good  employment  records,  and 
then  were  transitioned  into  private  sec- 
tor employment  in  a  similar  field. 

S.  1725  would  facUitate  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  two  goals:  Energy 
conservation  and  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  low-income  per- 
sons. The  labor-related  provisions  in 
S.  1725  were  developed  after  a  thorough 
assessment  was  done  of  the  emplosonent 
opportunities  and  labor  restrictions 
irnder  the  CSA  and  the  DOE  programs. 
Many  of  the  problems  experienced  by 
local  program  operators  were  due  to  DOE 
restrictions  on  labor.  S.  1725  specifically 
addresses  these  problems  and  would  re- 
solve them  in  a  weatherization  program 
under  CSA.  For  Instance,  although  the 
use  of  CETA  labor  is  encouraged  and 
contemplated  imder  S.  1725,  weatheriza- 
tion funds  may  be  used  to  pay  labor 
costs.  This  aspect  of  the  bill  helps  to  as- 
siu-e  program  continuity  and  simplify 
program  complexity. 


The  weatherization  program  can  also 
provide  an  excellent  employment  and 
training  opportunity  for  unemployed 
youths.  For  this  reason,  under  S.  1725. 
priority  for  weatherization  jobs  is  given 
to  youths  aged  16  to  24,  to  individuals 
who  have  completed  a  course  of  CETA 
training  in  weatherization  activities,  and 
to  those  persons  who  are  the  most  se- 
verely disadvantaged  in  terms  of  their 
length  of  unemployment  and  their  pros- 
pects for  finding  employment. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1725  addresses  two  of 
this  Nation's  most  pressing  problems: 
Energy  conservation  and  unemployment 
among  youth.  The  bill  would  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  a  maximum 
return  on  each  dollar  it  invests  in  the 
weatherization  program. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  LOW-INCOME 
AMERICANS 

The  impact  of  the  energy  crisis  and  its 
devasting  potential  was  felt  by  low- 
income  and  older  Americans  long  before 
the  rest  of  us  had  to  face  up  to  it.  For 
the  poor  and  elderly,  the  energy  crisis 
did  not  begin  in  recent  months  when 
oil  decontrol  took  effect,  although  this 
recent  action  made  a  bad  situation  even 
more  unbearable.  Instead,  the  crisis  for 
low-income  and  older  Americans  began 
in  1973,  at  the  time  of  the  OPEC  oil  em- 
bargo which  sent  oU  prices  in  an  upward 
spiral,  and  it  has  become  more  serious 
with  every  price  increase  since  then. 

Over  the  past  7  years,  energy  costs 
have  increased  dramatically  and  the 
most  recent  round  of  energy  price  in- 
creases have  exacerbated  an  already 
critical  situation.  Prom  August  1972  until 
Augmt  1979,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
increased  76  percent.  In  this  same  period 
of  time,  the  price  of  electricity  increased 
92  percent,  gasoline  169  percent,  natural 
gas  155  percent,  and  fuel  oil  293  per- 
cent. These  price  increases  have  placed 
a  devasting  and  disproportionate  burden 
on  low-income  and  near-poor  Ameri- 
cans— particularly  elderly  and  handi- 
capped individuals. 

As  the  cost  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life— food,  shelter,  health  care,  utilities, 
and  clothing — have  increased,  those  with 
the  lowest  incomes,  particularly  those  on 
fixed-incomes,  have  been  forced  to 
choose  between  the  basic  life  necessities. 
In  so  doing,  the  health  and  well-being  of 
these  Americans  has  been  jeopardized. 

The  disproportionate  burden  that  low- 
income  and  near-iK)or  Americans  bear 
becomes  more  evident  when  the  propor- 
tion which  energy  costs  represent  of 
their  Income  is  examined  for  the  average 
low-income  household.  The  data  avail- 
able indicates  that,  nationally,  poor 
households  spend  an  average  minimum 
of  20  percent  of  their  income  on  energy, 
with  many  households  spending  27  to  40 
percent  of  their  income  on  energy.  Dur- 
ing the  coldest  winter  months  in  many  of 
the  northern-tier  States,  energy  costs 
this  year  may  represent  as  much  as  80 
to  110  percent  of  a  low-inccwne  house- 
hold's monthly  income.  Throughout  the 
country,  low-income  and  near-poor  in- 
dividuals and  families  are  experiencing 
the  devastating  impact  of  being  forced 
to  spend  increasing  proportions  of  their 
incomes  on  residoitial  energy. 
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As  the  Nation  begins  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  energy  realities  the  country 
must  face,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that 
poor  and  older  Americans  already  are 
very  aware  of  the  actions  which  must 
be  taken.  Studies  of  energy  consumption 
patterns  reveal  that  low-income  house- 
holds generally  consume  less  energy  per 
capita  than  other  households  and  that 
low-income  households  have  reduced 
their  energy  usage  to  the  extent  the 
conditions  of  their  dwellings  will  allow. 
The  housing  occupied  by  the  low-income 
and  near-poor  is  generally  not  energy 
efficient,  is  usually  older,  and  frequently 
in  need  of  repair. 

A  recent  report,  entitled  "Residential 
Energy  Conservation,"  issued  in  July 
1979  by  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  illustrates  what  con- 
servation measures  the  low-income  have 
already  taken  in  response  to  the  energy 
situation: 

The  poor  and  the  elderly  are  usually  not  In 
a  position  to  lower  fuel  bills  by  reducing 
consumption.  Available  data  show  that  the 
average  low-Income  household  in  1976  used 
55.4  percent  less  electricity  and  24.1  percent 
less  natural  gas  than  the  average  middle- 
Income  U.S.  households.  In  the  aggregate. 
low-Income  households  used  only  11  percent 
of  total  VS.  residential  energy,  although 
they  accounted  for  17  percent  of  population. 
These  figures  are  especially  significant  be- 
cause at  least  43  percent  of  low-Income 
households  have  no  Insulation,  and  58  per- 
cent have  no  storm  doors  or  storm  windows — 
factors  that  drive  up  the  amount  of  home 
fuel  use  required  to  maintain  minimum  con- 
ditions of  health  and  comfort.  Moreover,  39 
percent  of  low-income  households  have  no 
thermostat  or  valve  with  which  to  control 
their  heat,  and  among  low-income  renters 
49  percent  lack  such  control.  Qlven  these 
circumstances,  recent  Increases  In  utility 
and  fuel  bills  severely  penalize  poor  people 
who  cannot  significantly  cut  consumption 
without  enduring  health  hazards  In  their 
drafty,  uninsulated  homes. 

Low-income  and  near-poor  Americans 
have  had  no  other  choice  but  to  conserve 
energy  in  order  to  cope  with  today's  high 
energy  prices.  Further  conservation  and 
reduction  of  consumption  is  certainly 
possible  for  this  segment  of  our  society, 
but  they  alone  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  required  to  make  further  prog- 
ress. This  is  why  a  IcHig-term  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  is 
necessary  to  pursue  the  goal  of  further 
conservation.  By  doing  so  the  dispropor- 
tionate energy  price  burden  now  borne  by 
the  low-income  and  near-poor  can  be 
relieved  and  the  Nation's  energy  con- 
sumption and  foreign  oil  bills  can  be 
reduced. 
LOW-INCOME  HOtrsnro  weatherxzaxxoit  msidb 

There  are  nearly  14  million  low-in- 
come and  near-poor  households  whose 
incexnes  are  below  85  percent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  lower  living 
standard  level — 85  percent  Is  equivalent 
to  a  national  average  of  $9,814  for  a 
family  of  four.  Fifty-five  percent  of  these 
households  are  renters,  60  percent  live  in 
single-family  dwellings,  6  percent  live 
in  mobile  homes,  22  percent  live  in  apart- 
ments of  eight  units  or  less,  and  11  per- 
cent live  in  apartments  of  nine  unite  or 
more. 

Almost  half — 49  percent — of  all  low- 
income  households  live  in  the  Northeast 


and  North  Central  regions,  where  the 
winter  months  are  long  and  very  cold, 
and  energy  coste  are  high. 

Approximately  42  percent  of  all  low- 
income  households  live  in  rural  areas  or 
in  small  towns.  For  these  6  million  house- 
holds, home  is  usually  an  old,  substand- 
ard, either  poorly  insulated  or  uninsu- 
lated, single-family  house.  Only  51  per- 
cent of  these  dwellings  have  central 
heating  and  28  percent  use  supplemen- 
tary room  heaters. 

The  large  majority  at  the  14  mlUicm 
low-income  households  live  in  dwellings 
which  have  httle  or  no  insulation  and 
are  in  need  of  improvemente  to  stop  air 
infiltration.  For  example,  71  percent  of 
low-income  dwellings  have  no  weather- 
stripping,  less  than  43  percent  have  any 
insulation.  56  percent  have  no  storm 
doors,  60  percent  have  no  storm  win- 
dows, 39  percent  have  no  thermostat  or 
valve  with  which  to  control  heat,  and 
one-third  do  not  have  a  central  heating 
system. 

Many  low-income  dwellings  also  have 
broken  windows  and  doors,  holes  in  the 
fioor  or  siding,  and  heating  sources  which 
are  operating  at  very  low  efficiency  levels 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  maintenance. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  10,000,000  low-income 
dwellings.  Tlie  total  number  of  low-in- 
come dwellings  can  be  divided  into  the 
following  categories:  5.098.000  single 
family  owner-occupied  dwellings,  1,585,- 
000  single  family  renter  occupied  dwell- 
ings, 2.217,000  multi-family  dwellings  of 
eight  units  or  less,  and  1,100,000  multi- 
family  dwellings  of  9  unite  or  more.  Ap- 
proximately 6  percent — 590,000  dwell- 
ings— of  the  eligible  dwellings  have  been 
weatherlzed  imder  the  Community 
Services  Administration  or  Dei>artment 
of  Energy  weatherization  programs.  The 
committee  estimated,  therefore,  that  ap- 
proximately 9,410,000  low-income  dwell- 
ings are  yet  to  be  weatherlzed. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    FEDERAL    RESPONSE    TO    LOW- 
INCOME    energy-related    NEEDS 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country,  the 
cold  winter  months  have  always  been 
difficult  ones  for  individuals  and  families 
with  the  lowest  incomes,  particularly 
those  on  fixed  incomes,  to  withstand.  The 
oil  embargo  of  some  7  years  ago,  how- 
ever, placed  a  sustained  and  unrelenting 
burden  on  low-income  households.  Agen- 
cies serving  the  poor,  particularly  cMn- 
mimity  action  agencies,  were  compelled 
to  find  some  means  by  which  to  assist 
the  poor  in  helping  themselves  cope  with 
and  respond  to  the  energy  crisis.  It  was 
through  Federal  assistance  to  ccmimu- 
nlty  action  agencies  at  the  local  commu- 
nity level  that  the  Federal  Government 
first  responded  to  the  energy  crisis  con- 
fronting low-income  and  older  Ameri- 
cans. A  local  response  was  feasible  be- 
cause there  was  sufficient  flexibility  in 
the  Federal  assistance  made  available  to 
community  action  agencies  to  enable 
local  communities  to  design  a  response 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

During  the  winter  of  1973.  community 
action  agencies  in  Wisconsin  and  Maine 
independently  initiated  the  first  weath- 
erization efforte  in  the  country.  At  the 


same  time,  the  first  mergy  assistance 
program  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  help  in  paying  fuel  bills  was  de- 
veloped and  operated  by  the  Milwaukee, 
Wis,  community  action  agency.  Project 
FUEL  in  Maine  successfully  combined 
weatherization,  crisis  intervention,  and 
energy  assistance  activities  into  one  en- 
ergy program  for  low-incmne  persons  in 
that  State.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
community  action  local  initiative  or 
Community  Services  Administration — 
formerly  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— ^research  and  devrfopment  funds 
were  used  to  carry  out  these  activities. 

In  response  to  the  energy  crisis  con- 
fronting low-income  Americans  and 
based  on  the  experience  and  success  of 
the  Maine  and  WiscMisin  efforte  In  this 
regard,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor, 
which  I  chair,  dev^oped  legislation 
through  which  energy-related  services  to 
low-income  individuals  and  families  have 
since  been  carried  out.  Ihe  legislative 
authority  for  such  services  has  ite  origins 
in  legislation  I  authored  and  introduced 
in  1974,  in  the  93d  Congress,  along  with 
Senators  Bayh,  Cranstok,  Mondale,  and 
Randolph.  This  bill  (S.  3870)  amended 
the  Economic  Owx>rtunity  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  emergoicy  energy  conserva- 
tion services  program  to  assist  the  poor. 
The  language  in  the  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  subcommittee — incorporated  in  an 
original  bill,  S.  4178— the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  the  companion  House  bill 
contained  no  energy  provision,  the  House 
accepted  the  S«iate  language.  This 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  was  the  first  legislation  in  either 
House  of  Caagxess  to  establish  such  a 
program  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  statutory 
language  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

This  section  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  as  amended  in  1978,  follows: 

Section  223 (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  ac- 
tions to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  crit- 
ical needs  of  problems  of  the  poor  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  communities,  the 
Director  may  develop  and  carry  out  •  •  • 

(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  "Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Services"  designed  to 
enable  low-income  individuals  and  families, 
including  the  elderly  and  the  near  poor,  to 
participate  in  energy  conservation  programs 
designed  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  the  high 
cost  of  energy  on  such  individuals  and  fami- 
lies and  to  reduce  individual  and  famUy 
energy  consumption.  The  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  and  other  assistance 
for  programs  and  activities,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  an  energy  conservation  and 
education  program;  winterization  of  old  or 
substandard  dwellings,  improved  space  con- 
ditioning, and  insulation;  emergency  loans, 
grants,  and  revolving  funds  to  instaU  energy 
conservation  technologies  and  to  deal  with 
Increased  housing  expenses  relating  to  the 
energy  crisis;  alternative  fuel  supplies,  special 
fuel  voucher  or  stamp  programs;  alternative 
transportation  activities  designed  to  save 
fuel  and  assure  continued  access  to  training, 
education,  and  employment;  appropriate 
outreach  efforts;  furnishing  personnel  to  act 
as  coordinators,  providing  legal  or  technical 
assistance,  or  otherwise  representing  the  In- 
terests of  other  supportive  services  in  emer- 
gency cases;  and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  paragraph.  Such  assist- 
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has  enabled  many  low-income  house- 
holds to  maintain  at  least  a  minimum 
level  of  health  and  safety.  The  program 
has  demonstrated  that  energy-conserv- 
ing weatherization  activities  benefit  not 
only  those  residing  in  assisted  housing, 
but  also  benefit  the  Nation  as  energy 
consumption  and  foreign  oil  bills  are  re- 
duced. 

coMMtJNrrr  sebvices  administbation 

WEATHERIZATION    PROGRAM 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  (CSA) 
was  first  provided  explicit  statutory  au- 
thority to  operate  and  receive  direct 
appropriations  for  a  weatherization  pro- 
gram in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  legislation 
established  the  first  low  income  weath- 
erization grant  program  of  its  type  to  be 
authorized  in  law  section  222(a)(5)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act) . 

Under  this  authority,  CSA  was  appro- 
priated funds  to  operate  a  national 
weatherization  program  in  fiscal  years 
1975  through  1978.  The  CSA  weatheriza- 
tion program  made  grants  directly  to 
local  weatherization  project  grantees. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  local  weatheriza- 
tion projects  were  community  action 
agencies. 

During  its  3  years  of  actual  operation, 
the  CSA  weatherization  program  weath- 
erized  372,911  dwellings  with  fimds  of 
$192.2  million.  The  Agency's  grantees 
also  weatherized  32,089  dwellings  prior 
to  July  1,  1975,  by  using  their  local  ini- 
tiative fimds  or  CSA  research  and  dem- 
onstration funds.  When  these  two  figures 
are  combined,  CSA  weatherized  a  total 
of  405,211  dwellings  in  over  a  3-year 
period.  Since  fiscal  year  1978,  CSA  has 
not  received  a  specific  appropriation  for 
weatherization  activities  and  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  has 
not  permitted  the  Agency  to  use  any  of 
its  energy  conservation  services  funds 
for  weatherization  purposes. 

In  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  CSA  weatherization  program, 
CSA  placed  much  emphasis  on  auton- 
omy, decisionmaking,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  at  the  local  level, 
within  broad  Federal  guidelines.  The 
CSA  weatherization  program  was,  there- 
fore, able  to  be  fairly  flexible  in  respond- 
ing to  local  needs  and  problems.  For 
example,  CSA  encouraged  the  use  of 
labor  provided  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (C:ETA) 
to  install  weatherization  materials  and, 
in  fact,  required  the  use  of  CETA  labor 
when  it  was  available.  However,  when 
CETA  labor  was  not  available  to  a 
weatherization  project  or  wsis  available 
only  on  a  limited  basis,  CSA  weatheriza- 
tion funds  could  be  used  to  employ  in- 
dividuals or  purchase  labor  to  install 
weatherization  materials.  This  fiexibility 
in  the  national  program  design,  and  the 
local  autonomy  and  decisionmaking  as- 
pects of  the  CSA  weatherization  pro- 
gram, were  key  and  essential  elements 
which  enabled  the  program  to  weather- 
ize  so  many  dwellings. 

The  CSA  weatherization  program  was, 
however,  criticized  as  having  manage- 
ment deficiencies.  As  part  of  its  over- 
sight activities,  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Human  Resources  examined  these 
criticisms  and  determined  that  the 
limited  number  of  CSA  staff  responsi- 
ble for  the  weatherization  program,  both 
in  the  national  and  regional  offices, 
was  inadequate.  The  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  staff  to  administer  and  manage 
this  program  was  the  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  whatever  management 
problems  the  program  experienced. 
These  staffing  limitations  were  not  of 
CSA's  own  making,  but,  instead,  were 
imposed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  To  prevent  program  man- 
agement deficiencies  from  occurring 
again,  S.  1725  includes  specific  statu- 
tory administration  and  management 
requirements. 

DEPARTMENT        OF        ENERGY        WEATHERIZATION 
PROGRAM 

The  Energy  Conservation  and  Pro- 
duction Act  (ECPA)  enacted  in  1976 
provided  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  with  the  authority  to  conduct  a 
low-income  weatherization  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1977,  DOE  received  its  first 
appropriation  for  this  program  of  $27.5 
million.  The  regulations  implementing 
the  DOE  weatherization  program  were 
published  several  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  program  authority  and 
therefore,  no  dwellings  were  weather- 
ized by  the  DOE  program  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  $65  million  was 
appropriated  imder  the  DOE  authority. 
DOE  was  able  to  weatherize  72,519 
dwellings  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  both  the 
DOE  weatherizaticHi  program  and  the 
CSA  weatherization  activities  be  deleted 
funded  concurrently.  Each  program  op- 
erated imder  its  own  set  of  regulations 
and  each  agency's  regulations  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  other  program. 

Effective  with  the  fiscal  year  1979, 
the  administration  proposed  that  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  low-income  weather- 
ization be  appropriated  under  the  DOE 
authority  and  that  the  authority  for 
CSA  weatherization  activities  be  deleted 
from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  stated  reason  for  this  transfer  was 
to  maintain  all  energy-related  programs 
within  DOE  and  because  weatheriza- 
tion involves  energy  conservation  it  was 
logical,  in  terms  of  organization,  to  put 
the  program  solely  within  DOE.  How- 
ever, both  the  House  and  Senate  au- 
thorizing committees  strongly  sup- 
ported the  continuation  of  the  CSA 
weatherization  authority.  The  Congress 
concurred,  and  the  CSA  weatherization 
program  currently  exists  in  section  222 
(a)(5)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, opposed  the  transfer  of  funds  and 
complete  takeover  by  DOE  of  low- 
income  weatherization  activities.  We 
opposed  the  transfer  because  DOE  had 
little,  if  any,  experience  in  administer- 
ing a  program  to  serve  low-income  in- 
dividuals and  families ;  DOE  had  no  lo- 
cal administrative  units  of  Its  own  to 
operate  weatherization  projects  and 
would,  therefore,  have  to  rely  on  commu- 
nity action  agencies  to  operate  weath- 
erization  projects;    and,  CSA  had   es- 
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tablished  a  much  better  record  in  the 
same  length  of  time  than  DOE  in  suc- 
cessfully performing  weatherization  ac- 
tivities and  meeting  program  goals. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  fimding 
of  only  the  DOE  program,  in  fiscal  year 
1979,  the  Senate  did  not  agree  to  this 
proposal,  but  instead,  proposed  to  pro- 
vide $100  million  each  to  both  CSA  and 
DOE.  The  Senate  provision  did  not  pre- 
vail in  conference,  however,  and  the  en- 
tire appropriation  was  made  to  the  DC^ 
program. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  DOE  was  appropri- 
ated $200  million  and  as  of  June  30,  1979, 
had  weatherized  111,732  dwellings.  The 
total  number  of  dwellings  weatherized 
imder  the  DOE  program  from  October 
1,  1976  through  June  30,  1979  was  184,- 
255  dwellings. 

The  performance  of  the  DOE  in  weath- 
erizing  low-income  dwellings  was  vigor- 
ously criticized  during  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  review  of 
low-income  weatherization.  It  was  noted 
that  while  CSA  weatherized  372.911 
dwellings  in  a  3 -year  period,  DOE  had 
weatherized  only  185,255  dwellings — a 
weatherization  rate  for  CSA  of  twice 
that  of  DOE.  The  committee  reviewed 
the  average  costs  per  house  under  each 
program,  and  found  that  the  average 
cost  per  dwelling  was  very  nearly  the 
same  in  both  programs.  Average  costs 
per  dwelling  do  not  account  for  the  DOE 
weatherization  rate  being  half  that  of 
CSA. 

The  evidence  gathered  by  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  in  its 
hearings  in  Washington  and  in  various 
States  around  the  country  indicate  that 
the  DOE  program  is  not  working  well  at 
the  local  level  and  that  DOE  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  even  its  own  internal 
goals. 

For  example,  Mr  Allen  Coleman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  Rensellau  County,  Troy, 
N.Y.,  testified  at  the  committee's  hear- 
ing on  October  30,  1979,  that  during  the 
period  from  1976  to  1978,  his  agency 
weatherized  2,579  low-income  homes 
under  the  CSA  program.  From  1977  until 
the  present  time,  his  New  York  agency 
^was  able  to  weatherize  only  824  homes 
"imder  the  DOE  weatherization  program. 
The  key  difference,  according  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  was  directly  related  to  the 
"effects  of  the  DOE  weatherization  rules 
and  regulations." 

During  the  Department  of  Energy's 
testimony  at  the  same  hearing,  I  indi- 
cated that  an  Employment,  Poverty,  and 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  staff  re- 
port stated  that  DOE  had  over  $154  mil- 
lion in  unspent  fiscal  year  1977,  1978,  and 
1979  weatherization  fimds.  However,  the 
DOE  witness — ^Dr.  Maxlne  Savitz,  acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Conservation  and 
Solar  Application — ^revealed  that  there 
were  $200  million  in  unspent  fiscal  year 
1977,  1978.  and  1979  funds.  These  un- 
spent funds  are  not  concentrated  in  any 
one  or  two  particular  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, but  are,  instead,  spread  throughout 
the  country.  Local  weatherization  proj- 
ect operators  also  indicated  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  weath- 
erization materials  were  stockpiled  in 


warehouses  around  the  country  because 
the  DOE  program  regulations  were  "in- 
fiexible."  I  have  since  learned  that  some 
States  have  sold  these  materials  back  to 
their  suppliers  at  the  original  price. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  own  In- 
spector General  has  cited  numerous 
problems  in  the  DOE  weatherization 
program  and  has  criticized  the  program 
for  not  meeting  even  its  own  internal 
goals.  The  Inspector  General's  report 
entitled  "Report  on  Conditions  Adversely 
Affecting  the  Weatherization  Program 
for  Low-Income  Persons"  was  issued  on 
June  12,  1979,  and  it  stated: 

The  program  has  not  met  its  goals.  As  of 
September  30,  1978,  only  69,000  homes  were 
reported  as  weatherized  compared  to  an  In- 
tended goal  of  393,S(X).  Even  this  relatively 
modest  achievement  is  doubtful  because  of 
Inaccurate  reporting.  Also,  no  method  has 
been  developed  as  yet  for  measuring  and  re- 
porting on  the  cost  and  energy  savings  that 
result  from  program  expenditures;  nor  is  the 
data  needed  to  do  so  being  collected. 

By  December  31,  1978,  a  reported  96,315 
homes  were  completed  against  a  goal  of  395,- 
000  (24  percent).  On  that  date  about  $25 
milUon  had  been  disbursed  against  the  $91 
mllUon  budgeted  (27  percent). 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
also  is  conducting  an  investigation  of 
the  DOE  weatherization  program.  Based 
on  a  briefing  made  to  committee  staff 
regarding  its  report,  criticisms  similar 
to  those  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished are  anticipating  to  be  made  by 
GAO  in  their  report. 

The  factors  cited  by  local  project  op- 
erators (primarily  community  action 
agencies)  as  the  reasons  why  the  States 
and  the  local  projects  have  not  been 
able  to  spend  DOE  weatherization  funds 
are  that :  DOE  regulations  are  overly  re- 
strictive; DOE  limitations  on  costs  are 
inflexible  and  do  not  respond  to  local 
or  special  needs;  the  DOE  requirement 
that  CETA  labor  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  program  and  that  weatherization 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  labor  costs 
makes  the  program  inoperable  in  areas 
where  CETA  labor  cannot  be  secured; 
reporting  and  paperwork  requirements, 
including  the  completion  of  a  15  page 
"retrofit"  form  on  every  house  weather- 
ized, are  overly  burdensome  and  con- 
sume too  much  administrative  time  and 
drive  up  administrative  costs;  DOE  re- 
gional office  staff  have  no  experience  in 
administering  a  program  to  serve  low- 
income  people;  and  local  grantees  (90 
percent  of  which  are  community  action 
agencies)  must  deal  with  three  different 
Federal  agencies  and  all  of  their  respec- 
tive regulations  to  operate  the  weather- 
ization program — ^DOE  for  weatheriza- 
tion funds,  DOL  for  labor  to  install  ma- 
terials, and  CSA  to  secure  administra- 
tive funds.  These  factors,  collectively, 
have  brought  the  DOE  program  to  a 
near  standstill  at  various  times  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  DOE 
weatherization  program  has  fallen  far 
short  of  even  the  most  reasonable  goals 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  low- 
income  houses  to  be  weatherized.  Many 
low -income  households  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  bureaucracy's  in- 
ability to  recognize  that  problems  exist 
within  its  program  and  to  promptly  find 


solutions  to  these  problems.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  as  well  that  even  befMe 
the  entire  weatherization  appropriation 
was  made  to  DOE  only,  there  were  many 
problems  being  experienced  in  the  field 
in  operating  a  much  smaller  DOE  pro- 
gram. 

In  additicMi  to  the  unnecessary  hard- 
ship inflicted  upon  many  low-income 
households  whose  homes  might  other- 
wise have  been  weatherized  and  fuel 
bills  lowered  as  a  result,  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  has  suffered  as  well.  Foreign  oil 
imports,  energy  consumption,  and  en- 
ergy costs  have  not  been  reduced  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
DOE  weatherization  program. 

S.    1T3S   SHOUIJ)   BE  PABSB)  BT  THK  SEMATK 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  price  in- 
creases of  the  past  several  months  have 
helped  to  focus  attention  on  the  legiti- 
mate energy-related  needs  and  problems 
that  low-income  and  older  Americans 
must  face.  These  needs  and  problems 
have  for  too  long  been  overlooked  or 
have  appeared  to  be  minor  ones  when 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  problems  it 
presents  for  the  whole  Nation  are  ex- 
amined. 

Under  the  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  low-inccHne  energy-related 
needs  and  problems  would  be  identified, 
given  appropriate  recognition  in  the  law. 
and  responded  to.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  mandate  the  coordination  of  any 
and  all  energy-related  programs,  funds, 
or  assistance  provided  to  low-incmne  and 
senior  citizens  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

S.  1725  provides  Congress  with  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  correct  the 
problems  which  exist  in  the  current 
weatherization  program.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  will  enable  the  Nation  to 
embaiic  on  a  serious  and  concerted  effort 
to  weatherize  the  country's  low-income 
housing  and,  thereby,  save  energy,  re- 
duce our  foreign  oil  bill,  and  provide 
worthwhile  employment  and  training  <«>- 
portimities  for  unemployed  youth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  S.  1725. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  ccmvenience  of 
those  who  wish  a  brief  review  of  the 
legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  summary  of  the  provisions  in  S.  1725 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Although  it 
covers  the  same  material  contained  in 
my  statement,  it  is  in  much  shorter  fonn 
and  is  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
wish  to  read  a  shorter  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  Provisions  in  S.  1725 
'rtTLK  XI — comprehensive  enekct 

CONSOtVATION     SEB  VICES 

The  current  CSA  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ices Program  (authorized  by  section  222(a) 
(6)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act)  Is 
embodied  in  a  section  entitled  "Special  Pro- 
grams and  Assistance"  (section  2i22  of  such 
Act).  When  the  energy  conservation  serviceB 
authority  was  added  in  1974  to  this  section 
as  a  specific  program  to  be  conducted.  It  was 
appropriately  placed  In  the  fecial  emphasis 
program  section.  At  that  time,  it  appeared 
that  energy-related  problems  experienced  by 
low-income  persons  would  be  limited  to  cer- 
tain communities  or  areas  of  the  country, 
all  of  the  energy-related  problems  had  not 
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been  Identified  n(  r  had  means  by  which  to 
address  these  pro  )lems  been  developed,  and 
energy-related  pr(  blems  were  not  as  serious 
•a  other  problemj  the  poor  were  experienc- 
ing at  the  tune. 

Hie  Impact  of  vaA  the  level  that  energy 
prices  would  read  some  six  years  later  could 
not  be  predicted  In  1974.  However,  the  en- 
suing six-year  exp  erlence  made  It  clear  that 
the  energy-relatet  problems  which  confront 
the  low-Income  ai  e  as  serloxis  and  as  perva- 
sive as  any  other  p  roblem  low-income  persons 
must  face.  Energy  for  heating  purposes,  and 
in  some  cases  fc  r  cooling  purposes,  is  as 
essential  to  healtli  and  safety  as  Is  food  or 
health  care.  Beca  ise  the  Nation's  economy 
Is  so  energy  depei  tdent,  the  low-income  are 
Impacted  in  man;  ways  by  the  energy  crisis 
and  are  forced  to  b  >ar  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den In  this  crisis. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  which  1  rill  continue  to  confront 
the  poor  in  the  oreseeable  future  will  be 
energy-related.  The  energy  activities  carried 
out  by  CSA  under  1  he  current  special  program 
authority  no  longer  provide  an  appropriate 
Indication  of  the  p  srvaslveness  of  the  energy- 
related  problems  «  xperlenced  by  low-income 
households.  In  or  ler  to  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness and  extei  t  of  these  energy-related 
needs  and  probh  ms,  and  to  assure  that 
CSA — the  Federal  I  agency  charged  with  the 


mission  of  serving 
tlfylng  their  needs 


weatherlzatlon 
crisis    interventior 


low-Income  people,  Iden- 

and  problems,  and  finding 
ways  to  respond  lo  these  needs  and  prob- 
lems— places  slgnl  leant  emphasis  on  energy 
activities,  the  authority  to  provide  energy 
serv  ces  to  the  low-Income 
should  be  given  ap  sropriate  recognition  with 
the  Economic  0\  tportunlty  Act.  S.  1725, 
would  istabllsh  a  new  title  XI 
entitled  "Comprel  ensive  EnM'gy  Conserva- 
tion Services'  wl  bin  the  Act.  This  title 
would  have  threi  >  major  components :  a 
prpgram  under  part  A;  a 
progrtun  and  outreach 
services  under  pari  B;  and  a  supplemental 
energy  conservatioi .  services  program,  includ- 
ing energy  consen  atlon  education,  alterna- 
tive energy  develop  lient,  energy  audit  activi- 
ties, and  energy  cc  [iservatlon  research,  dem- 
onstration and  pill  >t  projects,  under  part  C. 

(a)(5)  would  be  repealed. 

this  new  title  to  the  Act 
does  not  expand  '  he  authority  which  CSA 
currently  has  to  i  onduct  energy  conserva- 
tion services  on  t  ehalf  of  low-income  and 
near-poor  indlvidu  eiIs  and  families.  The  ex- 
isting authority  1 1,  however,  clarified  and 
made  more  expllct  within  the  new  title. 
The  provisions  in  t  lils  new  title  are  based  on 
the  experience  of  I  he  past  six  years  and  are 
intended  to  prescrl  )e  specific  program  design 
re  lulrements — rather  than 
permitting  progra  n  design  and  operation 
parameters  to  be  d  etermlned  solely  by  regu- 
lations— and  to  cli  rlfy  Congressional  Intent 
regarding  low-lnc<  me  energy  conservation 
services. 

WEATHERliATIOl*    PROGRAM 


Existing  section  22! 
The  addition  of 


The  weatherizat(on 
clarify  the  current 
under  the  Economic 
clarifications  ellmU  late 
gram  problems  coi  omunity 
experienced   in   th( 
DOE  weatherlzatlo  1 
to  bringing  the  wes  therlzatlon 
under  the  administration 
originally  was  loc:a  ;ed 
and    Human    Reso  irces 
maintained  it  belonged 

The  weatherlzatf>n 
essentially    codify 
which  CSA  operate!  1 
gram  from  1975  through 
fleet  the  experlenc  • 
The  bin  does  not 
tion  authorization 
bill  that,  in  the 


provisions  In  S.   1725 
weatherlzatlon  authority 
Opportunity  Act;  these 
the  documented  pro- 
action  agencies 
implementation  of  the 
program.  S.   1725  aims 
program  back 
of  CSA.  where  it 
and  where  the  Labor 
Conmilttee    always 


provisions  of  S.   1725 

the    regulations    under 

the  weatherlzatlon  pro- 

1978,  and  also  re- 

of  the  past  two  years. 

sthke  the  DOE  weatheriza- 

but  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the 

f  iture,  the  appropriation 


committees  fund  the  CSA  program  rather 
than  the  DOE  program. 

Administration 

The  problems  which  have  been  experi- 
enced under  the  DOE  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram are  well  documented  and  indicate  that 
It  was  a  mistake  to  have  transferred  all 
fimding  for  low-Income  weatherlzatlon  ac- 
tivities to  DOE.  In  addition,  because  the 
local  delivery  mechanism  Is  community  ac- 
tion agencies  (they  currently  operate  ninety 
percent  of  local  weatherlzatlon  projects) 
and  these  agencies  are  grantees  of  the  Com- 
miinlty  Services  Administration,  it  would  be 
much  more  sensible,  from  both  the  national 
and  local  perspectives,  to  have  CSA  as  the 
agency  administering  the  low-Income 
weatherlzatlon  program. 

CSA  Is  the  only  Federal  agency  with  direct 
links,  through  Its  community  action  agen- 
cies, to  the  low-Income  communities  across 
the  country  and  is  the  Federal  agency  best 
equipped  to  Identify  and  respond  to  low- 
income  weatherlzatlon  needs.  Because  com- 
munity action  agencies  are  actually  located 
in  low-income  communities  and  work  with 
and  are  known  by  the  low-Income  citizens 
in  such  communities,  CSA  and  Its  network 
of  community  action  agencies  are  the  best 
means  by  which  to  reach  low-Income  per- 
sons and  provide  weatherlzatlon  services. 
Forcing  most  of  the  local  delivery  units  to 
deal  with  three  Federal  agencies— DOE,  DOL. 
and  CSA.  as  is  currently  the  case  In  the  DOE 
program— Is  a  sure  way  to  make  a  program 
disfunction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1725,  CSA 
would  administer  the  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram. However,  since  the  bill  does  not  strike 
the  DOE  weatherlzatlon  program  authority, 
current  law  in  this  regard  would  stand,  and 
therefore,  DOE  would  continue  to  have  the 
authority  to  conduct  a  low-income  weather- 
lzatlon program.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  In 
S.  1725  to  establish  a  statutory  weatherlza- 
tlon program  mechanlbm  under  which 
weatherlzatlon  funding  can  be  provided  to 
one  Federal  agency  and,  thereby,  make  it 
clear  that  funds  appropriated  under  this 
mechanism  are  all  that  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  weatherlzatlon  program  at  the 
local  level. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
S.  1725  authorizes  appropriations  of  $500 
mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $750  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  and  $950  million  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  A  three  year  authorization  period 
with  provision  for  Increasing  appropriation 
levels  was  included  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
authorization process  would  occxu-  at  a  point 
In  time  when  the  program  should  be  evalu- 
ated as  to  whether  an  Increased  sizeable 
contribution  of  national  resources  should 
be  committed  to  the  goal  of  weatherlzing 
all  low -Income  bousing  within  a  specified 
time  period. 

Weatherization  work  force 
Under  the  DOE  program,  no  funds  have 
been  made  available  for  labor  to  Install 
weatherization  materials.  The  DOE  weather- 
lzatlon program  has  been  reliant  upon  CETA 
labor  for  Its  material  Installation  work  force. 
As  has  been  documented,  the  failure  of 
CETA  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  weatherlza- 
tlon program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  widespread  problems  In  the 
weatherlzatlon  program.  S.  1725  Includes 
authority  to  pay  for  a  weatherlzatlon  work 
force  If  labor  needs  cannot  be  met  through 
CETA.  The  legislation  provides  that  indi- 
viduals who  perform  work  on  weatherization 
projects  (other  than  supervisors)  are  to  be 
CETA  employees  where  possible;  If  CETA- 
funded  employees  are  not  available,  then 
funds  authorized  under  8.  1725  will  be  avail- 
able to  pay  for  labor.  Priority  for  these 
weatherlzatlon  Jobs  is  to  be  given  to  youths 


aged  16  to  24.  If  youthful  employees  are  not 
available,  persons  who  are  eligible  for  CETA 
Title  n  or  VI  Jobs  would  be  eligible  to  be 
hired  for  weatherization  Jobs. 

Wages  for  weatherization  work  force 

Under  the  CETA  Title  II  and  VI  PubUc 
Service  Employment  programs,  an  average 
wage  of  $7200 — indexed  upward  and  down- 
ward in  various  areas  of  the  country  and 
over  time  with  infiation — was  established  in 
1978.  The  National  Association  of  Counties, 
community  action  agencies,  and  others  have 
docimiented  that  the  average  wage  level  Is 
too  low  to,  In  many  instances,  support 
weatherlzatlon  Jobs.  Under  S.  1725,  this 
problem  would  be  remedied  by  not  Imposing 
an  average  wage  rate  on  Jobs  supported  by 
the  authority  provided  In  the  bill.  A  maxi- 
mum wage  rate,  however,  identical  to  that 
lmi>osed  on  participants  In  the  CETA  pro- 
gram would  be  applicable  ($10,000  indexed 
upward  to  $12,000  in  high  wage  areas)  to 
persons  employed  In  weatherlzatlon  Jobs 
( other  than  supervisors ) . 

Matching  resources — Materials  and  labor 

Under  the  DOE  weatherization  program, 
weatherlzatlon  materials  are  provided  by 
DOE,  labor  funds  must  be  supplied  by  CETA 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  administrative  funds  are  pro- 
vided by  CSA  and  DOE.  Often  CETA  labor  Is 
not  available  In  cold  climate  states  for 
weatherlzatlon  activities  because  CETA 
funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  unem- 
plojrment,  and  these  cold  weather  states  do 
not  have  excessive  rates  of  unemployment 
upon  which  CETA  positions  are  allocated. 
In  summary,  the  result  of  having  various 
funding  sources  to  support  any  given  local 
weatherlzatlon  project  has  been  confusion, 
delay,  and  often  no  weatherlzatlon  work  ac- 
tually being  accomplished  at  the  local  level. 

S.  1725  provides  for  full  coordination  be- 
tween CSA,  DOE  and  CETA,  but  provides  for 
only  one  funding  source  and  one  admin- 
istrative agency — CSA. 

Limitations  on  materials 
Under  the  DOE  progrsun,  total  materials 
and  support  costs  for  each  dwelling  unit  are 
limited  to  $800.  From  this  sum  of  money, 
no  more  than  $100  may  be  spent  on  Inci- 
dental repairs  to  the  houses  being  weather- 
ized  and  not  more  than  $240  may  be  spent  on 
tools  and  equipment,  transportation  and  on- 
site    supervisory    personnel.    (DOE    has    re- 
cently  made   waivers   of   these   limitations 
available  to  States  that  can  document  suffi- 
cient need  for  higher  limitations.  Under  the 
limitation  waiver,   the   maximum  per  unit 
cost  is  increased  to  $1000.)  These  limitations 
have  been  cited,  especially  in  colder  climates, 
as  significant  Impediments  to  the  Federal 
government's  weatherlzatlon  efforts.  S.  1725 
leaves  flexibility  to  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Administration  to  establish 
expenditure  limits  per  dwelling,  depending 
on  climate  and  housing  type.  Such  costs  will 
vary   depending   upon   material,   labor   and 
support  costs  in  various  areas  of  the  country. 
Grants  to  States 
S.  1726  provides  for  weatherlzatlon  grants 
to  be  made  to  States.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  program  a  State  must 
submit  a  three  year  plan  which  meets  pro- 
gram requirements.  The  State  plan  is  to  be 
developed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  Ic 
consultation  with  the  State  Weatherlzatlon 
CoimcU  established  pursuant  to  the  legisla- 
tion. This  plan  should   serve   u  the  long- 
term  guide  for  the  weatherlzatlon  program. 
The  three  year  planning  cycle  with  annual 
updates  is  Intended  to  facilitate  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  program's  objectives  and 
reduce  paperwork. 

EligibiUiy 
Low-Income  and  near-poor  Individuals  and 
families  are  eligible  for  weatherlzatlon   as- 
sistance if   (1)    their  Incomes  are  equal  to 
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or  less  than  85  percent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standard  income 
level  (currently,  the  national  average  for 
a  family  of  four  is  $9,814) .  and  (2)  their  resi- 
dence is  determined  to  need  weatherization 
services  pursuant  to  criteria  to  be  established 
by  the  Director  of  CSA. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee estimates  that  there  are  ^proximately 
fourteen  million  low-Income  and  near-poor 
households  which  will  be  income  eligible  for 
weatherlzatlon  assistance  under  S.  1725.  The 
Committee  tJso  estimates  that  there  are  9.4 
million  low -Income  houses  in  need  of 
weatherization. 

CRSSIB    INTERVENTION     PROGRAM 

Under  the  authority  in  section  222(a)(5) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  CSA  has 
conducted  an  energy  crisis  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  past  three  years.  The  program 
design  has  varied  from  year  to  year  because 
the  statutory  authorization  fcM-  energy  crisis 
assistance  did  not  prescribe  program  design. 
In  part  B  of  S.  1725,  the  energy  crisis  as- 
sistance provisions  in  section  222(a)  (5)  are 
revised  by  establishing  the  authority  for  en- 
ergy crisis  Intervention  in  the  new  compre- 
hensive energy  conservation  services  title  and 
by  specifying  the  contours  of  the  crisis  In- 
tervention program. 

Crisis  intervention  activities  are  defined 
to  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  pro- 
vision of  blankets  or  warm  clothing,  tempo- 
rary loan  of  space  heaters,  emergency  repairs 
of  heating  systems,  emergency  delivery  of 
fuel  or  firewood,  provision  of  temporary  shel- 
ter, temporary  emergency  repairs  to  housing, 
mediation  with  utility  companies  or  fuel 
suppliers,  financial  counseling,  and  other 
similar  services  which  will  assist  in  removing 
low-income  individuals  and  families  from  an 
immediate  crisis  situation. 

S.  1725  requires  CSA  to  conduct  a  crisis  In- 
tervention program  which  will  make  grants 
to  the  States.  Crisis  intervention  activities 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  States  within 
broad  Federal  guidelines.  The  States  may 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  crisis  intervention  activities 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  public 
and  private  nonprofit  eigencles  that  have 
demonstrated  effectiveness  In  carrying  out 
crisis  intervention  activities. 

An  authorization  for  appropriations  of  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1983  Is  provided.  Forward  funding 
is  also  authorized  under  S.  1725  to  ensure 
that  States  will  be  able  to  plan  their  crisis 
IntervMition  activities  and  have  funds  avail- 
able when  the  crises  occur. 

Crisis  Intervention  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment and  complement  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments. Even  when  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments are  available,  there  will  always  be  some 
need  for  crisis  Intervention  when  energy 
crises  occur  as  a  result  of  either  weather  or 
supply  problems.  In  the  energy  assistance 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Novem- 
ber (S.  1724) ,  a  transfer  of  funds  for  energy 
crisis  purposes  was  authorized  from  funds  ap- 
propriated imder  that  legislation.  The  trans- 
fer of  funds  provided  for  in  the  energy  assist- 
ance legislation  is  based  on  the  total  appro- 
priations authorized  In  the  same  bill.  It  Is 
necessary  to  separately  authorize  appropria- 
tions in  S.  1725  for  crisis  Intervention  pur- 
poses so  that  an  adequate  level  of  funding 
can  always  be  available  on  a  timely  basis.  A 
specific  amount  is  not  established  In  S.  1725 
because  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  level 
of  need  relative  to  weather  conditions  or  an 
unforeseen  energy  problem  or  situation.  In 
addition,  crisis  intervention  funding  needs 
are  closely  related  to  the  level  of  funding  for 
energy  assistance  payments — the  more  avail- 
able through  energy  assistance  payments,  the 
less  that  will  be  needed  for  crisis  intervention 
purposes. 


The  allocation  formula  for  dlstrtbutlng 
crisis  Intervention  funds  to  States  is  the 
same  formtila  used  to  distribute  weatherlza- 
tlon funds  under  part  A  of  S.  1725  and  is  the 
same  State  allocation  formula  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  on  November  16.  1979,  during 
consideration  of  energy  assistance  legislation. 
From  the  funds  appropriated,  the  Director 
may  reserve  up  to  twenty  percent  for  ex- 
penditure among  the  States  in  cases  of 
weather  related  disasters  of  sufficient  severity 
and  magnitude  to  warrant  supplemental 
crisis  intM'vention  activities. 

OUTREACH 

S.  1725  requires  CSA  and  a  State  receiving 
financial  assistance  for  weatherization  or 
crisis  Intervention  purposes  to  conduct  out- 
reach activities  to  inform  all  eligible  low- 
income  and  near-poor  Individuals  and 
families  of  programs  which  provide  energy- 
related  assistance  including,  but  not  limited 
to  energy  audits,  counseling,  educational 
services,  energy  assistance  for  help  in  paying 
high  energy  costs,  alternate  energy  tech- 
nologies, consumer  information  and  legal 
assistance,  and  weatherization.  Outreach  ac- 
tivities are  to  focus  particularly  on  elderly 
and  severely  handicapped  Individuals,  indi- 
viduals and  families  residing  In  remote  areas, 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  individ- 
uals and  families  with  limited  English  speak- 
ing proficiency,  the  working  poor,  and 
individuals  and  families  with  children. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  weatherlza- 
tlon. crisis  intervention,  and  outreach  activ- 
ities provided  for  in  S.  1725,  there  are  at  least 
four  other  Identifiable  activities  which  should 
be  conducted  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  conservation  services  progrsun  for  the 
low-Income  and  near-poor:  energy  conserva- 
tion education;  alternative  energy  technol- 
ogy development;  community  planning  and 
coordination  activities  in  energy  audit; 
energy  conservation  and  alternative  resoiirce 
development;  energy  conservation  research, 
demonstration  and  pilot  projects.  All  of  these 
activities  are  authorized  under  part  C  ot 
a.  1725. 

CSA  has  often  been  the  only  Federal 
agency  to  commit  Its  limited  resources  to.  the 
energy-related  problems  of  the  low-lnc6me 
and  nestr-poor  population.  Through  the  com- 
mitment of  Its  limited  research  and  demon- 
stration funds  to  low-lncwne  energy-related 
problems,  CSA  has  developed  experience  and 
various  methods  in  the  areas  of  weatheriza- 
tion; solar  applications;  alternative  technol- 
ogies, such  as  small-scale  hydro,  bto-mass 
conversion,  solar,  wind  power,  and  fuel  al- 
cohol. CSA  has  also  focused  on  the  energy- 
related  problems  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
low-Income  fanners,  small  communities,  and 
employment  opportunities  in  energy  resoiirce 
recovery.  These  activities  would  continue  un- 
der the  authority  in  part  C  of  S.  1726.  How- 
ever, energy  conservation  education  and 
many  alternative  technology  devrtopment 
activities,  such  as  solar.  CSA  has  developed 
to  a  point  where  they  are  not  Just  research 
and  development  activities  any  longer,  but 
are.  instead,  activities  which  warrant  ap- 
propriations specifically  for  these  purposes. 

A  three-year  authorization  of  $10  million 
for  fiscal  years  1982  through  1983  is.  there- 
fore, provided  In  S.  1725  to  carry  out  supple- 
mental energy  conservation  services. 

PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

S.  1725  requires  the  President  to  establish 
procedures  to  assure  the  coordination  of  all 
energy  conservation  and  energy  assistance 
programs,  carried  out  by  any  department  or 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
affect  low-income  and  near-poor  individuals 
and  families.  There  are  many  energy  con- 
servation and  energy  assistance  resources, 
technical  experts,  program  authorities  and 


ftinds  within  the  auspioes  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  which  must  be  coordinated  In 
order  to  maximize  their  potential.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Humsm  Resources  be- 
lieves that  these  Federal  resources  can  end 
should  be  better  coordinated  and  targeted 
toward  a  national  goal  of  improving  the  en- 
ergy conservation  and  energy  lndq>endence 
of  low-income  and  near-poor  individuals  and 
families.  This  coordination  and  targeting  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  the  executive 
office  of  the  President. 

The  executive  office  of  the  President  is  best 
suited  to  bring  together  energy  programs 
which  are  located  within  various  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  cut  across  agency 
and  departmental  lines,  cut  through  redtape, 
and  facilitate  the  coordination  and  comple- 
menting of  the  various  energy  programs.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  S.  1725  that  all  Federal  en- 
ergy-related, weatherization,  energy  assist- 
ance, housing  repair,  energy  audit,  energy 
conservation,  alternative  energy,  energy  re- 
search and  development,  community  revltal- 
Izatlon  and  development,  energy  education, 
and  employment  programs,  activities  and 
funds  be  thoroughly  assessed  as  to  how 
these  resources  might  best  be  coordinated 
and  complement,  not  duplicate,  one  another. 
This  coordination  is  essential  and  has,  un- 
fortunately, not  occurred  to  date.  S.  1726 
mandates  such  coordination. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi.  President,  I  think  It 
is  important  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  the 
legislative  history  established  in  the 
Senate  when  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  DOE  weatherization  program  was 
established. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  "CSA  weath- 
erization authority  duplicates  the  DOE 
weatherization  program."  This  is  simply 
not  true.  In  fact,  quite  the  (^>posite  is 
true:  When  the  DOE  weatherization  au- 
thority was  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1976.  it  was  based  on  the  CSA  weath- 
erizatimi  program,  and  most  important- 
ly, it  was  intended  only  to  supplement 
the  CSA  weatherization  authority. 

The  DOE  authority  originated  in  the 
Senate  in  title  I  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Insulation  in  Buildings  Act  <A 
1975.  The  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urt>an  Affairs.  Both  the  committee  re- 
poi't  and  floor  statements  made  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  bill  are  ab- 
solutely clear  about  congressional  intent 
with  respect  to  the  new  DOE  authority. 

The  crucial  point  about  the  legislative 
history  and  the  provisions  of  the  original 
DOE  (then  the  FEA)  law  is  that  they 
were  both  largely  ignwed  when  the  DOE 
bureaucrats  set  up  their  program.  That 
this  was  the  situation  at  the  time  ex- 
plains to  a  great  extent  why  the  DOE 
weatherizatl<»i  ;»Y>gram  has  been  such  a 
failure. 

I  shall  quote  Senator  Cranston,  the 
author  of  the  DOE  weatherization  lan- 
guage, when  he  described  the  i»-ovisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  DOE 
weatherizati<»i  program. 

On  March  9. 1976,  it  was  stated,  t^  the 
author  of  the  new  DOE  weatherization 
language,  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
8650,  the  Energy  Conservation  and  In- 
sulation in  Buildings  Act  of  1975: 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  President,  as  the  author 
and  principal  sponsor  of  the  Residential  In-> 
sulation  Assistance  Act  of  1976,  title  I  of  the 
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Welfare  by  making  grants  to  colleges  to 
establish  veterans  affairs  offices.  The  regula- 
tions for  that  program,  by  law,  must  be 
Jointly  prescribed  by  HEW  and  the  VA. 
although  HEW  administers  the  program. 
Thus.  Just  as  the  VA  Jointly  Issues  regula- 
tions for  a  program  directly  affecting  veter- 
ans, but  administered  by  HEW,  In  the  same 
way  CSA  should  concur  In  the  regulations 
for  a  program  administered  by  FEA.  to  serve 
CSA's  constituency — low-income  people.  In 
addition,  in  the  energy  and  environmental 
field  there  are  numerous  laws  and  regula- 
tions providing  for  concurrent  action  or  veto 
by  one  agency  over  another  agency's  action. 
As  directed  In  the  conunlttee  report,  the 
committee  placed  real  importance  on 
CSA's  concurrence  and  thus  expects  the 
CSA  Director  to  exercise  Judgment  on  the 
regulations  so  as  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
possible  consistency  between  the  new  pro- 
gram and  the  existing  program  carried  out 
by  CSA. 

When  this  legislation  came  back  from 
conference  to  the  Senate,  both  the  con- 
ference report  and  statements  made  on 
the  floor  were  very  specific  and  clear 
about  the  supplementary  nature  of  the 
DOE  program  and  the  role  that  CSA  was 
to  play  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  DOE  weatherlzation 
program. 

On  August  10,  1976,  the  following 
statements  were  made  describing  the 
provisions  and  intent  of  the  legislation: 

Mr.  Cbanston.  Consequently,  through  title 
VI-A,  of  this  bill,  the  Congress  has  acted 
to  address  directly  the  residential  energy 
needs  of  the  poor.  In  doing  so.  Congress  has 
built  upon  the  existing  framework  provided 
by  the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation 
Services — EECS — program  carried  out  under 
section  222(a)  (12)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  This  legisla- 
tion In  the  conference  report  Is  based  both 
upon  the  premise  that  continuation  of  the 
EEOS  weatherlzation  program  Is  funda- 
mental to  dealing  with  the  energy-related 
problems  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  supplemental  program  focusing 
solely  on  residential  Insulation  Is  also  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  I  originally 
Introduced  this  measure  in  the  Senate  In 
order  to  Increase  the  financial  resources 
available  to  meet  the  energy-related  needs 
of  low-Income  persons. 

In  developing  this  measure  it  has  been 
my  firm  belief  that  both  the  community 
action  agencies  throughout  the  country 
and  the  Community  Services  Administration 
should  have  a  major  role  in  this  program. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  long  development 
of  this  legislation  I  have  been  committed 
to  reporting  no  bill  at  all  rather  than  short- 
selling  the  interests  of  poor  people  and 
community   action   agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
conference  report  Is  a  strong  one  in  terms 
of  fully  protecting  these  concerns.  Under 
the  conference  report,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  If  a  State  allocates  funds  to  a  geo- 
graphical area  served  by  a  weatherlzation 
program  carried  out  by  a  community  action 
agency,  those  funds  must  generally  be  allo- 
cated to  that  agency.  Second,  the  conference 
report  retains  the  provision  that  allows  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  program  to  CSA.  I 
am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  have 
in  January  a  President  who  will  be  inclined 
to  utilize  that  transfer  provision. 

The  conference  report  includes  the  pro- 
vision that  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram regulations  be  fully  coordinated  with 
the  Director  of  CSA, 


The  explanation  in  the  conference  re- 
port stated  that  the  House  and  Senate 
agreement: 

Provides  for  full  coordination  between 
the  FEA  Administrator  and  the  Director  of 
CSA  in  the  development  of  the  regulations. 
The  conferees  intend  that  the  process  of  full 
coordination  with  the  Director  of  CSA  In 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  the 
regulations  will  include  full  involvement  of 
CSA  staff  In  developing  the  regulations,  and 
the  submission  of  proposed  interim  and  final 
regulations  to  the  CSA  Director,  In  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  Director  adequate  time  to 
submit  pre-publication  comments  to  the 
FEA  Administrator. 

The  Department  of  Energy  (then  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration — ^PEA) 
failed  to  comply  with  congressional  in- 
tent when  the  agency  established  its 
program.  Specifically,  DOE  did  not  set 
up  a  program  that  wsts  supplementary 
to  the  CSA  program,  as  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  new  legislation.  Instead. 
DOE  established  a  very  different  and 
duplicative  program  which  resulted  in 
nothing  but  inefficiency,  waste  and  con- 
fusion at  the  local  level. 

In  addition,  DOE  failed  to  heed  the 
technical  and  policy  expertise  and  ad- 
vice of  the  CSA.  In  April  of  1977.  CSA 
identified  and  predicted  what  problems 
were  inherent  in  the  DOE  program. 
These  problems  were  very  clearly  spelled 
out  to  DOE,  but  DOE  ignored  them. 

The  essential  points  from  all  of  this 
are  these:  First,  contrary  to  what  the 
Congress  has  prescribed,  the  DOE  set  up 
a  very  different  and  duplicative  weather- 
lzation program  that  did  not  "supple- 
ment" the  CSA  program;  and  second, 
DOE'S  refusal  to  heed  the  advice  of  CSA 
has  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  DOE 
program. 

A  letter  written  by  Robert  Chase  of 
CSA  to  John  O'Leary,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
which  is  dated  April  27,  1977,  best  de- 
scribes the  DOE  failures  and  predicts  the 
DOE  disaster  which  has  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  April  27.  1977.  to 
Mr.  John  F.  Olieary,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
signed  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Chase.  Acting 
Director  of  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, together  with  comments 
attached  to  Mr.  Chase's  letter,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 
CoMMUNrrr  Services  ADMXNisnunoN. 

Washington,  DC.  April  27, 1977. 
Mr.  John  F.  OTjEabt. 
AdministTator, 

Federal  Energy  AdminiatraHon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  O'Leary:  I  lam  pleased  to  for- 
ward my  comments  on  the  published  pro- 
posed regulations  for  Weatherlzation  As- 
sistance for  Low-Income  Pnsons.  10  CFB 
part  440.  pursuant  to  the  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Some  of  the  minor  suggestions  made  by 
CSA  staff  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
draft  regulations.  However,  our  basic  con- 
cerns as  expresed  In  previous  meetings.  In 
Director  Martinez'  letter  of  December  22, 
1976,  to  Mr.  Zarb,  and  in  my  comments  of 
March  22,  to  John  Seal  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  have  not  been  ad- 
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dressed  sufficiently  to  permit  the  implemen- 
tation of  weatherlzation  activities  supported 
by  our  two  agencies  without  inefficiency, 
waste,  and  confusion  at  the  local  level. 

FEA  has  published  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated regulations  which  propose  weatherl- 
zation standards  in  conflict  with  those  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  CSA  program  and  which  do  not 
avoid  duplication  or  assure  consistency  In 
reporting  requirements.  In  short,  the  pro- 
posed FEA  Regulations  would  not  eetabllsh 
a  "supplementary"  program  which  will  sim- 
ply provide  additional  material  to  CSA's  on- 
going weatherlzation  program  of  two  years' 
standing  now  being  carried  out  by  some  900 
local  projects  serving  more  than  90%  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States.  The  prc^josed 
regulations  establish  a  different,  duplicative 
program  which  will  require  local  projects  to 
keep  two  sets  of  books,  flll  out  two  sets  of  re- 
porting forms,  and  carry  out  separate  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  restrictions  on 
the  different  sources  of  funds. 

I  urge  that  these  critical  conflicts  be  re- 
solved before  final  approval  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  To  facilitate  resolution  of  these 
Issues  and  to  ensure  that  the  weatherlzation 
program  "supplements"  and  does  "not  .  .  . 
supplant  or  in  any  way  or  oonfiict  with  .  .  . 
the  emergency  energy  conservation  programs 
carried  out  by  community  action  agencies 
pursuant  to  Section  222(a)  (12)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  as  mandated 
by  Section  402  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act,  please  consider  the 
attached  comments. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Chase,  Acting  Director. 

CSA   Comments   on   Proposed   Regulations 

FOB     WEATHERIZATION     ASSISTANCE     TO     LOW 

Income  Persons  as  Published  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  in  its 
Notice  op  Proposed  Rulemaking,  10  CFR 
Part  440 

These  comments  are  provided  into  (a)  gen- 
eral and  overriding  (b)  specific  and/or 
technical. 

A.  General  and  Overriding  Concerns. 

1.  It  Is  of  the  upmost  Importance  that 
grantees  at  the  state  and  local  levels  not 
be  faced  v«lth  different  standards  and  differ- 
ent forms  depending  upon  the  sources  of 
funds.  Ideally,  there  should  be  one  Federal 
program  and  our  mutual  goal  should  be  to 
devise  regulations  that  would  create  one 
program,  whatever  the  funding  sources. 
However,  except  for  a  modest  requirement 
In  Section  IS  (a),  the  regulations  in  their 
present  form  are  silent  as  to  any  require- 
ments for  effective  Integration  of  the  state 

-or  local  level. 

2.  In  the  published  Supplementary  Infor- 
mation, in  the  3rd  paragraph  under  D.  L. 
Allowable  Expenditures,  the  Congressional 
Intent  as  expressed  In  the  act  that  the  FEA 
Program  be  "supplementary"  to  the  existing 
CSA  Weatherlzation  Program  is  cited  as 
Justification  for  limiting  allowable  expendi- 
tures under  the  FEA  program  to  weatherlza- 
tion materials,  rather  narrowly  defined. 
CSA  agrees  that  this  is  indeed  the  congres- 
sional intent,  and  has  no  problem  with 
this  rationale  for  a  strict  definition  of  al- 
lowable expenditures  under  the  PEA  legisla- 
tion; but  CSA  believes  that  this  rationale 
should  be  carried  through  to  the  rest  of  the 
proposed  regulations  in  such  a  way  that 
this  program  would  indeed  be  a  supplemen- 
tal program  to  the  existing  weatherlzation 
program. 

Under  these  circumstances,  only  minimal 
regulations  should  be  needed,  and  except 
where  provisions  of  the  act  are  specific  as  to 
program  criteria,  such  as  limitation  of  $50  on 
mechanical  equipment,  and  the  Income  eligi- 
bility standards,  the  FEA  regulations  should 
simply  incorporate  by  reference  existing  CSA 


Instruction  governing  Its  program.  This 
would  make  possible  the  smooth  integration 
of  available  FEA  funds  Into  existing  pro- 
grams, and  would  avoid  needless  duplication 
and  confusion  at  the  local  level.  Of  particular 
concern,  for  example,  are  the  provisions  of 
Section  440.17,  Standards  and  Techniques  for 
Weatherlzation,  which  call  for  application  of 
the  approaches  to  weatherlzation  contained 
In  project  Retrotech,  P'EA  Conservation  Pa- 
per No.  28,  whUe  the  CSA  Weatherlzation 
Program  is  based  on  the  work  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  in  some  aspects 
conflicts  with  the  FEA  work.  Similarly,  Sec- 
tion 440.21,  Record  Keeping,  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  consistency  of  forms  with  the  CSA 
program,  and  would  cause  local  projects  to 
keep  duplicate  records  and  fUe  two  sets  of 
reports. 
B.  Specific  and/or  Technical   Concerns. 

1.  Section  440.3  Definitions. 

"Annual  Degree-Days" — It  Is  suggested 
that,  as  indicated  in  the  supplementary  in- 
formation. NOAA  determine  the  annual  de- 
gree days,  rather  than  FEA. 

"Cosmestic  Items" — inclusion  of  elevation 
materials,  such  as  aluminum  siding,  board 
and  bat,  clapboard,  brick,  shakes  or  asphalt 
siding,  as  cosmestic  items  expenditure  for 
which  is  prohibited  In  the  regulations,  could 
be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  needed  repairing 
of  holes  in  the  siding  of  a  dwelling  as  part  of 
stopping  infiltration  might  not  be  permitted. 

"Family  Unit" — as  the  basic  filing  unit 
"family  unit"  is  no  longer  preferred  for  most 
social  programs;  "Households  and  unrelated 
Individuals  is  now  the  more  accepted  and 
more  widely  used  unit. 

"Number  of  Low  Income  owner-occupied 
dwelling  units  in  a  state" — In  this  and  the 
succeeding  paragraph  it  Is  suggested  that  de- 
termination of  these  figures  not  be  made  by 
FEA  but  by  either  HEW  or  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

2.  Section  440.12  State  Applications. 
Subsection   (a)    requires  submission  of  a 

state  application  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  part.  This  is  suit- 
able for  the  first  year's  program,  but  does  not 
take  into  account  the  need  for  filing  of 
state  applications  in  succeeding  years. 

Subsection  (d)(13) — seems  to  leave  pro- 
spective applicants  without  definitive  infor- 
mation about  what  is  required  in  an  {^plica- 
tion and  therefm-e  may  be  of  questionable 
legality. 

3.  Section  440.14  Administrative  Require- 
ments. 

Again,  under  Subparagraph  (a)  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  actual  notice  of  state 
hearing  and  copies  of  proposed  state  plan  be 
given  to  all  existing  operators  of  CSA  Sectlcm 
222(a)(2)  weatherlzation  projects  within 
the  state. 

Under  Subsection  (b)(1)(a) — which  calls 
for  an  analysis  of  effectiveness  of  existing 
weatherlzation  projects  should  set  forth  cri- 
teria for  such  an  analysis,  including  weather 
establishment  of  a  new  and  different  program 
would  create  duplication  in  capital  cost. 

Subsection  (d) — shoiUd  at  a  minimum  re- 
quire that  there  be  written  findings  based  on 
the  above  criteria  and  on  field  Investigation 
and  review  to  support  a  determination  that 
a  CAA  program  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  priority  in  subparagraph  (c)  (2) . 

Subparagraph  (e)  seems  to  give  the  right 
to  any  "eligible  local  applicant"  to  challenge, 
through  the  Regional  Administrator,  a  Gov- 
ernor's allocation  based  on  the  priority  set 
forth  in  para,  (c)  (2) .  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
this  gives  any  local  government  unit  or 
other  private  agency  the  right  to  challenge 
the  state  plan,  or  whether  it  only  is  operable 
In  those  cases  where  a  state  plan  has  been 
disapproved  or  no  state  plan  has  been  filed 
as  provided  in  Section  440.13(a). 

Furthermore  if  it  does  give  the  right  to  any 
local  applicant  to  challenge  the  state  plan's 


priority  to  a  CAA.  it  proceeds  to  give  such  an 
applicant  a  number  of  rights  to  review  and 
hearing  under  Section  440.30  should  that 
challenge  be  denied;  whereas  no  such  rights 
are  given  to  local  CAAs  should  a  determina- 
tion be  made  acrainst  their  interest. 

Section  440.15 — ^Minimum  Program  Re- 
quirements. 

It  is  noted  that  under  subsection  (a)(6) 
"supplementary"  has  been  taken  out  as  a 
modifier  of  "weatherlzation  assistance" 
within  the  second  line. 

SectlMi  440.16 — Allowable  Expenditures. 

It  should  be  noted  under  subparagraph  (b) 
that  the  inclusion  of  supervisors  and  fore- 
men as  administrative  expenses  Is  Inconsist- 
ent with  CSA  instructions  defining  adminis- 
trative cost. 

We  still  question  the  prohibition  under 
subsections  (c)(1)  and  (2)  of  weatherlza- 
tion of  public  housing  units  or  of  dwelling 
units  previously  weatherized. 

440.17 — Standards  and  Techniques  far 
Weatherlzation . 

Again,  as  previously  noted,  we  questioned 
the  use  of  Project  Retrotech. 

Section  440.21 — Bookkeeping. 

We  again,  as  previously  noted,  raise  the 
consistency  of  forms. 

Section  440.30 — Administrative  Review. 

As  previously  noted,  it  Is  not  clear  whether 
this  section,  taken  together  with  Section 
440.14(e)  gives  a  local  applicant  the  right 
to  challenge  the  priorities  in  a  state  plan, 
and  if  so.  whether  In  fact  it  gives  far  greater 
right  to  hearing  and  review  of  an  adverse 
determination  to  such  a  local  applicant  than 
it  does  to  a  CAA  in  cases  where  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made  against  their  Interest. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Senat(»-  Kek- 
NEDY  in  support  of  S.  1725. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectimi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Mb.  Kennedy 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  low-income 
weatherlzation  programs  and  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1979.  I  want  to  give  my 
fullest  support  for  its  adoption. 

This  year,  soaring  energy  prices  have  led 
Congress  and  the  President  to  devote  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  passing  en- 
ergy cash  assistance  legislation  for  low-In- 
come consumers.  Our  neediest  families,  al- 
ready strapped  by  inflation  and  by  the  failure 
of  other  programs  to  offset  real  declines  in 
their  meager  income,  have  received  a  one- 
two  knockout  this  year  from  oil  decontrol 
and  OPEC.  As  a  resiilt  of  congressional  con- 
cern, it  now  appears  that  the  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act.  providing  $3.1  billion  in  cash 
assistance  in   1981.  wUI  receive  approval. 

However,  this  aid  is  Insufficient  in  amount 
and  substance.  Most  poor  families  wiU  re- 
ceive only  about  $2  back  from  the  govern- 
ment for  ever>  (4  taken  away  by  the  higher- 
is-better  oil  price  strategy  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. Worse.  itklE  money  being  spent 
for  energy  to  heat  oM.  uninsulated,  inef- 
ficient dwellings.  As  a  result,  half  of  these 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent  on  energy  that 
would  never  have  had  to  be  purchased  in  a 
weatherized  dwelling.  An  effective  weather- 
lzation program  would  provide  critical  assist- 
ance today  that  would  continue  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  without  further  intru- 
sion from  the  government,  and  would  reduce 
the  gap  we  are  now  trying  to  fiU  with  cash 
assistance. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  this  program.  It 
continues  to  be  treated  as  an  unwanted  step- 
child at  the  Department  of  Energy.  The  fiscal 
year  1930  budget  includes  no  increase  in 
funding  for  this  vital  program — the  second 
year  in  a  row  it  has  not  even  received  an 
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These  groups  are  on  the  front  line  of  de- 
livery services  to  the  poor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
some  technical  amendments,  but  I  think 
that  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr,  Javits, 
should  be  here  before  we  take  them  up,  so 
I  shall  call  attention  to  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get  Mr, 
Javits  to  the  floor  momentarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  which  we 
have  in  energy  are  too  well  known  to  be 
repeated  here,  and  they  have  hit  the  low- 
income  households  very  hard.  The  fig- 
ures are  horrendous.  At  least  43  percent 
of  low-income  households  have  no  in- 
sulation at  all.  Fifty -eight  percent  have 
no  storm  windows  or  doors.  Thirtv-nine 
percent  have  no  thermostat  or  valve  to 
control  heat.  And  33  percent  have  no 
central  heat  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  while  middle  Income 
U.S.  households  spend  8.5  percent  of 
their  income  on  home  energy  costs;  low 
income  households  spend  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  their  annual  budgets  on  heat 
and  light,  or  three  times  as  large  a 
share  of  income  as  does  the  average 
American  middle-income  family.  And 
those  low  income  households  that  use 
fuel  oil  average  even  more,  30  to  40 
percent  of  their  income. 

So.  Mr.  President,  S.  1725  is  dealing 
with  a  very  critical  problem  for  low- 
income  Americans. 

We  have  drafted  and  presented  this 
biU  as  a  result  of  our  investigation  into 
the  program  both  as  administered  by 
CSA  and  DOE  when  they  were  doing  It 
together  and  as  administered  by  DOE 
by  itself  in  the  past  3  years. 

We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary  to 
fix  administration  of  this  program  in  one 
agency  with  one  funding  source  and 
one  program. 

We  do  not  wish  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
the  determining  factor  because  it  is  an 
operational  question. 

There  is  opinion  among  our  commit- 
tee that  the  CSA  has  done  the  better 
job.  Rather  than  decide  this  question 
ourselves  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
contested,  nctwlthstamding  figures 
which  would  seem  to  weight  it  in  one 
direction,  we  are  going  to  leave  that 
question  to  be  decided  at  the  executive 
level,  and  always,  of  course,  the  ap- 
propriations committees  can  decide  a 
question  of  this  kind.  We  are  going  to 
seek  a  full  annual  report  on  program 
developments  and  how  they  are  work- 
ing out  as  the  executive  does  carry  them 
through. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
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done  in  this  field  but  not  nearly  enough. 
We  are  very  hopeful  with  the  additional 
facilitation  which  we  are  giving  to  the 
program  by  these  amendments  we  may 
now  utilize  the  full  potential  which  the 
program  has  which  is  so  critically  im- 
portant both  for  the  conservation  of 
fuel  and  for  relief  to  low-income 
families. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  tables  and  other  docu- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record,  deal- 
ing with  these  questions  and  also  show- 
ing what  has  been  the  achievement  on 
weatherlzatlon  in  particular  States,  as 
well  as  various  letters  from  different 
sources  urging  action  upon  this  mat- 
ter of  a  favorable  character,  including 
the  AFL-CIO  and  other  prcuninent 
agencies,  together  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  this  par- 
ticular question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

DOE  Weatherization  Program 

Appropriation  and  dwellings  weatherlzed: 

Fiscal  year  1977,  »27.5  million,  none,  regu- 
lations published  too  late. 

Fiscal  year  1978,  $65  million,  96.000. 

Fiscal  year  1979,  $200  million,  144.000. 

Total,  240,000. 

CSA   Weatherization  Program 

Fiscal  year  1975,  $16.5  million,  received  too 
late  to  spend. 

Fiscal  yeer  1976,  $27.5  mllUon  (total  $44 
m),  spent  $36  million  to  weatherize  98,036. 

Fiscal  year  1977,  $110  million. 

Fiscal  year  1978,  $65  million,  for  1977  and 
1978—274,875. 

Total,  372,911. 

sttmmart 

Average  cost/dwelling  same  for  both  pro- 
grams. 

For  three  year  period  of  operation,  CSA 
weatherlzed  132,911  more  dwellings  than 
DOE. 

DOE  WEATHERIZATION 


Fiscal  year— 


Stat* 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Alabama J3O7,00O  J654,700 

Alaska 318,000  516,400 

Ariiona 170,000  287,600 

Arkansas -  296,000  625.700 

California 647,000  1,566,800 

Colorado    548,000  1,303,400 

Connecticut 394,000  889,500 

Delaware 147,000  227,000 

District  of  Columbia...  156,000  290,600 

Horida           156,000  251,200 

Georiia 333,000  724,400 

Hawaii -  0  0 

Idaho            280,000  583,500 

Illinois 1,585,000  4,088,800 

Indiana  735,000  1,804,800 

Iowa               655,000  1,589,300 

Kansas.'.-.. 321,000  693,200 

Kentucky 603,000  1,451.400 

Louisiana  187,000  334,800 

Maine 433,000  994,800 

MaryUnd 377,000  843,200 

Massachusettt 726,000  1,782,000 

Michitan 1,695,000  4,381,800 

Minnesota 1,200,000  3,055,400 

Mississippi —  241,000  478,500 

Missouri        794,000  1,962,500 

Montana::... 359,000  794,700 

Nebraska... 384,000  863,400 

Nevada 138.000  202,900 

New  Hampjhiw 252, 000  508, 900 

New  Jersey 721,000  1,769,600 

New  Mexico 280,000  584,100 

New  York 2,199.000  5,736,200 

North  Carolina 475,000  1,108,100 

No-th  Dakota 372,000  831,000 

Ohij                  1,384,000  3,546.800 

Oklahoma.'.: 334,000  729,500 

Orenn    362,000  802,600 

Pennsylvania 1.706,000  4,412,700 


}1, 904, 200 

1, 247, 200 

734,  700 

1,809,800 

4, 872, 900 

4, 015,  500 

2, 668, 500 

537,500 

744, 400 

616, 100 

2,131,100 

0 

1,672,600 

13, 080, 600 

5, 647, 300 

4, 945, 900 

2, 029, 700 

4, 497, 200 

888,300 

3,011,000 

2, 517, 700 

5,573,100 

14, 034, 300 

9,717,400 

1,  343, 600 
6, 160,  400 
2,360,000 
2, 583, 400 

458,900 
1,436,000 
5,  532. 800 
1, 674,  400 
18, 442,  400 
3, 379, 800 

2,  478, 000 
11,316,900 

2,147,900 

2,385,800 

14.134,900 
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DOE  WEATHERIZATION— Continued 


Fiscal  year- 


State 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Rhode  Island 228,000  442.600  1,234,400 

South  Carolina 222,000  428,400  1,191,100 

South  DakoU 337.000  735,800  2,168,200 

Tennessee 486,000  1,135.900  3,470,300 

Texas 423.000  966,500  2,913,700 

Utah 293.000  619,600  1,790.100 

Vermont 261.000  531,800  1.505,400 

Viriinia 482.000  1,124.700  3.433.800 

Washington 498,000  1.169.700  3,580,500 

West  Virginia 418.000  955,000  2,881,600 

Wisconsin 887,000  2,329.500  7,354,600 

Wyoming 195,000  354,600  952,600 

ToUl 27,000,000  64,066,000  197,208,500 


CONSITMER  ENEBCT  COUNCIL 

OF  America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11,  1980. 
Re     S.     1725.     the     Economic     Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1979. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Consumer  Energy 
CouncU  of  America,  a  broad-based  coalition 
of  consumer.  lat>or,  farm,  public  power,  rurai 
electric  cooperative,  senior  citizen,  and 
urban  organizations,  urges  you  to  support  S. 
1725.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1979.  when  it  reaches  the  Senate 
floor  next  week.  This  legislation,  establishing 
a  low  Income  weatherlzatlon  program,  will 
provide  much -needed  relief  to  millions  of 
low  Income  energy  consumers. 

The  burden  of  runaway  energy  price  In- 
creases bears  heavily  on  all  Americans,  but 
the  weight  that  low  Income  consumers  must 
shoiilder  is  particularly  acute,  as  it  frequent- 
ly results  In  the  tragic  choice  between  heat- 
ing and  eating.  Low  income  families  spend 
on  the  average  one-third  of  their  incomes 
on  energy,  and  In  some  regions,  energy  costs 
eat  up  more  than  one-half  of  their  incomes. 

The  huge  bite  that  energy  costs  hare  taken 
out  of  the  low  Income  family's  budget  has 
forced  low  income  consumers  already  to  cut 
back  on  consumption  as  much  as  they  can. 
Oenerally,  the  poor  quality  of  low  income 
housing  precludes  further  conservation:  low 
Income  residences  tend  to  be  older,  in  poorer 
repair,  and  less  Insulatef".  than  housing  oc- 
cupied by  higher  Income  Individuals. 

Further  Investment  Is  needed  If  low  In- 
come consumers  are  to  achieve  additional 
energy  conservation.  Widespread  weatherlza- 
tlon of  poorly-Insulated  low  income  housing 
would  Ixrth  provide  low  income  energy  con- 
sumers with  relief  from  unaffordable  energy 
costs  and  significantly  reduce  the  nation's 
energy  consumption,  thus  reducing  the  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  producers  which 
threatens  our  national  security. 

"8.  1725  addresses  the  problem  of  energy 
and  the  poor  In  a  rational  and  responsible 
fashion.  The  expansion  of  the  existing  low 
Income  weatherlzatlon  aid  program  Is  vital 
to  relieving  the  poor  of  their  exorbitant  en- 
ergy burden.  With  adequately  weatherlzed 
homes,  the  need  for  emergency  low  income 
energy  assistance  may  be  diminished,  as  In- 
creased energy  efficiency  will  reduce  energy 
costs.  Without  such  a  weatherization  pro- 
gram, low  income  Americans  will  remain  in 
dire  straits  year  after  year,  forced  to  make 
the  tragic  choice  between  food  and  heat. 

The  Consumer  Enerey  Council  of  America 
urges  you  to  support  8.  1725  when  It  comes 
before  the  Senate  next  week. 
Sincerely, 

ElXEN  Berman, 
Executive  Director. 

National  CoMMtrmrT  Action 
Agknct   ExECtrnvz   Directors 

Association, 
February  8. 1980. 
Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  National  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  Executive  Directors 
Association  is' the  professional  membership 


association  for  the  nearly  one  thousand 
community  action  agencies  in  this  country. 
It  is  our  strong  and  concerted  opinion  that 
the  passage  of  S.  1725.  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1979,  introduced  by 
Senator  Nelson,  should  be  passed.  We  en- 
courage your  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  this  bill, 
which  clarifies  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration  to  op- 
erate energy  conservation  programs,  unifies 
weatherlzatlon,  energy  education  and  out- 
reach, crisis  intervention,  and  research  de- 
signed to  enable  poor  families  to  move  to- 
ward  energy   self-sufficiency. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  correct  the  pro- 
gram deficiencies  we  are  currently  experi- 
encing with  the  DOE  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram, particularly  with  regard  to  obtaining 
labor  when  CETA  crews  are  not  available. 
The  language  of  the  bill  has  the  support  of 
the  labor  mosement.  the  National  Govern- 
ors Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties. 

S.  1725  also  corrects  a  major  Inequity  In 
current  program  authority,  by  providing  for 
direct  funding  of  Indian  and  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  groups. 

The  extensive  provisions  of  S.  1725  give 
Congress  a  much  greater  voice  In  design  of 
the  weatherlzatlon  program  than  has  here- 
tofore been  the  case;  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  have  had  considerable  discussion 
over  the  program  design  In  this  bill  and 
support  It. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Dolores  Da  Lomba. 
Executive  Director. 

Common  Cattse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19, 1980. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  debate  this  week  on  S.  1725.  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1979. 
This  measure,  sponsored  by  Senators  Nelson. 
Kennedy.  Riegle.  Stafford.  Melcher.  Durkln. 
and  Sarbanes.  would  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  conservation  and  home  weatheri- 
zation program  for  low-income  Americans. 
Common  Cause  strongly  urges  you  to  support 
S.  1725. 

In  the  last  decade,  energy  prices  have  In- 
creased at  a  rate  far  greater  than  inflation. 
Prom  1972  to  1979.  the  Constimer  Price  In- 
dex rose  76  percent,  while  electricity  costs  in- 
creased 92  percent,  natural  gas  prices  rose 
155  percent,  and  fuel  oil  costs  soared  by  293 
percent.  These  Increases  in  home  heating 
and  cooling  costs  have  had  a  particularly 
damaging  effect  on  low-Income  Americans. 
While  the  average  household  spent  approxi- 
mately 4.7  percent  of  its  1978  annual  income 
on  energy  for  household  purposes,  the  aver- 
age low-income  household  spent  over  18  per- 
cent of  its  Income  on  energy,  with  even  high- 
er percentages  In  particular  regions  of  the 
country. 

In  response  to  these  escalating  prices,  the 
Congress  last  year  enacted  a  one-time  $1.2 
billion  emergency  assistance  program  to  help 
low-income  families  pay  sharply  Increased 
energy  bills.  To  avoid  a  never-ending  series 
of  annual  and  ever-increasing  energy  asslst- 
ELnce  programs,  however,  Common  Cause  be- 
lieves that  the  federal  government  must  pro 
vide  a  permanent  solution  to  the  pressing 
need  for  comprehensive  energy  conservation 
for  low-Income  Americans. 

Increased  weatherization  of  Iov-lnc(Mne 
houses  is  the  critical  component  of  a  perma- 
nent solution.  Surveys  conducted  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration  reveej 
that  almost  half  of  the  homes  occupied  by 
low-Income  households  have  no  Insulation 
and  most  have  no  storm  doors  or  windows.  A 
comnrehenslve,  effective  federal  program  Is 
needed  to  weatherize  these  homes,  thereby 
reducing  the  energy  consumption  and  costs 


for  low- Income  households  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  conserving  otir  nation's  scarce  en- 
ergy resources. 

Common  Cause  Ijelleves  that  S.  1726  rep- 
resents an  important  step  in  the  development 
of  a  significant  low-income  weatherlzatlon 
program.  The  biU  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  $2.2  billion  over  three  fiscal  years.  Nlnety- 
flve  percent  of  the  funds  would  go  to  the 
states,  which  In  turn  would  allocate  money 
to  community-tiased  organizations.  The  over- 
all responsibility  for  the  administration  erf 
the  program  would  be  given  to  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration — the  fedenJ 
agency  which  has  l>oth  an  on-going  relation- 
ship with  community  action  agencies  and 
other  local  groups  and  a  demonstrated  record 
of  success  In  weatherization  efforts. 

Common  Cause  believes  that  conservation 
can  be  this  nation's  most  valuable  energy 
resource  If  fully  develo|>ed.  We  also  believe 
that  the  federal  government  must  make  a 
special  commitment  to  meet  the  energy  needs 
of  low-Income  citizens.  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port S.  1725. 

Sincerely, 

David  Cohxn, 

President. 

American  Federation  or  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  21. 1980. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to 
vote  today  on  S.  1725,  a  bill  to  help  low- 
Income  families  obtain  assistance  In  pur- 
chasing and  Installing  materials  which  will 
conserve  significant  amounts  of  energy  In 
their  homes.  This  bill  provides  help  to  those 
households  least  able  to  cope  with  skjrrock- 
etlng  energy  costs. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  conservation 
offers  the  most  effective  opportunity  to  re- 
duce our  national  dependence  on  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Nowhere  Is  that  dependence 
more  evident  than  in  the  fuel  bills  we  pay 
to  heat  our  homes.  Staggering  increases  in 
the  costs  of  fuel  oil.  natural  gais  and  elec- 
tricity have  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  many 
American  families. 

S.  1725  addresses  the  special  difficulties 
which  low-income  households  have  In  meet- 
ing this  burden.  Statistics  show  that  these 
households  are  already  using  proportionately 
less  energy  than  the  average  middle-Income 
household,  but  many  of  these  homes  are  un- 
insulated or  poorly  Insulated.  Clearly,  the 
weatherlzatlon  of  these  homes  will  help  their 
occupants  save  already-scarce  money. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  S.  1726  because  It 
makes  major  improvements  In  the  existing 
federal  energy  conservation  programs  di- 
rected toward  low-income  Americans.  The 
bill  will  help  those  families  who  need  energy 
conservation  assistance  the  most.  We,  there- 
fore, urge  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

RatDenison, 

ZMnector. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jam.  11, 1980) 
Weatherizinc  Poor  Homes 

The  new.  $1.6-blIllon  federal  program  to 
help  the  poor  pay  their  heating  bills  Is  a  god- 
send In  a  time  when  rapidly  rising  fuel  costs 
give  growing  numbers  of  the  poor  a  winter- 
time choice  between  shivering  and  golnc 
hungry.  But  welcome  as  the  aid  Is,  It  stlU 
falls  about  $1.5  billion  short  of  the  need — a 
need  calculated  from  federal  guidelines 
which  say  that  16.2  million  American  house- 
holds which  exist  near,  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level  should  be  getting  federal  help. 

What  Is  worse  Is  that  the  need  will  grow 
In  future  years  as  oil  and  gas  prices  continue 
to  rise,  as  Inflation  drives  more  middle-class 
families  Into  distress  and  as  the  poor  find  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  afford  to  laeulate  and 
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's  other  proposals  admittedly 
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addressed  the  Chair. 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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1  lill,  of  course,  does  not  aim 
weatherizng  75  million  units.  There 
nillion  housing  units  occu- 
low-^come  families  which  are 
this  weatherization  pro- 
could  weatherize,  as  is  the 
a  million  of  those  a  year 
M  billion  a  year,  at  a  total 
tillion,  we  would  then  save 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 


the  program  in  10  years  at  $30  oil.  But,  of 
course,  it  will  not  be  $30  oil,  it  will  be 
$40,  $50  or  $60  oU. 

So  the  fact  is  we  would  be  able  to  get 
our  total  financial  investment  back  in 
around  6  to  7  years  if  we  weatherized 
these  some  10  million  low-income  homes. 

Conservation,  as  I  th'.nk  everyone  un- 
derstands, is  the  most  important  source 
of  new  oil  that  this  country  could  real- 
ize. So  I  hope  we  would  have  agreement 
shortly  on  this  program,  and  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  program  has  been  incom- 
petently managed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  speedily  return  it,  which 
they  have  the  authority  to  do,  to  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

We  have  been  through  their  horren- 
dous mismanagement  for  long  enough. 
There  is  insulation  which  has  been 
stacked  up  all  over  the  country. 

Their  paperwork  is  horrendous.  Every- 
body, every  place  in  the  Nation,  that  I 
know  of,  based  upon  our  hearings  and 
our  correspondence,  is  disillusioned  and 
dismayed  about  the  incompetence  in  the 
management  of  this  program.  I  have 
told  that  to  the  administration,  to  every- 
body whose  ear  I  could  get.  I  have 
showed  them  the  horrendous  amount  of 
paperwork  required  by  the  DOE. 

They  finally  called  somebody  in  from 
the  regional  office  in  San  Francisco  and 
set  up  a  special  project  for  90  days  to 
make  the  program  work.  Well,  the  way 
to  make  it  work  is  to  take  it  away  from 
DOE. 

I  hope,  my  personal  hope  is,  that  the 
administration  will  have  enough  sense 
someplace,  at  some  level,  to  recognize 
that  the  program  is  important.  Just  be- 
cause it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  some- 
body in  the  administration  we  should 
not  be  sacrificing,  making  the  sacrifice 
of,  the  low-income  people  who  reside  in 
these  homes,  and  we  should  not  be  con- 
tinuing this  expensive,  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  energy. 

Nonetheless,  this  bill  does  not — and 
I  emphasize  does  not — in  any  way  man- 
date a  change  ill  the  administration  of 
this  program  from  DOE  to  CSA  or  in 
any  other  direction.  There  will  be  am 
amendment  here  that  makes  it  clear 
that  only  one  agency  should  administer 
it.  This  amendment  does  not — and  I  em- 
phasize does  not — change  any  authority 
or  any  authorization. 

The  CSA  was  authorized  in  1974  to 
conduct  the  program.  In  1976  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  which  authorized  a 
supplemental — and  I  emphasize  supple- 
mental— program  by  the  DOE,  and 
pretty  soon  the  DOE  had  the  whole  pro- 
gram, and  DOE  has  created  the  mess 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Yoi*  rose  as  if  he  wished  to  com- 
ment at  this  point. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  make 
that  crystal  clear  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  NelSon — and  he  is 
to  be  credited  as  the  author  of  this  pro- 
gram— are  his  views,  his  evaluation  as 
a  Senator,  and  they  do  not  represent, 
and  should  not  represent,  any  prejudice 
to  either  agency,  the  DOE  or  the  CSA, 
administering  this  program. 


I  state  my  imderstanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  and  the  legisla- 
tive intent  which  Senator  Nelson  has 
himself  confirmed  because  he  does  feel 
very  strongly  about  it.  We  have  to  un- 
derstand that  no  amendments  can  ef- 
fect which  agency  is  favored;  no  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  can  effect  it,  unless 
it  is  written  in  the  bill,  and  it  is  not. 
That  is  essential  because  we  are  sdl 
agreed  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
program  should  be  in  one  agency,  but 
we  are  leaving  that  choice  to  proper 
authority,  to  wit,  the  Executive  or  possi- 
bly the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  views  of 
Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator  Jackson 
and  those  who  feel  as  they  do  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  bill 
that  requires  the  choice,  and  that  the 
feeling  of  my  colleague,  which  I  deeply 
respect.  Senator  Nelson,  does  not  affect 
anything  as  a  matter  of  law  or  as  a 
matter  of  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say,  I  concur  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said.  The  views  I 
expressed  were  my  own. 

I  might  say  based  upon  6  years  of 
experience  with  the  program,  which 
was  drafted  by  my  staff  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Poverty  and 
Migratory  Labor,  and  after  hearings  in 
Washington  and  my  own  State,  and 
after  extensive  investigations,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  mess 
ought  to  be  cleaned  up  in  the  interests 
of  serving  the  low-inccMne  people  of  this 
coimtry,  and  in  the  interests  of  eco- 
nomy. So  I  was  only  expressing  my  own 
viewpoint. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  states 
it  absolutely  correctly.  This  bill  is  neu- 
tral on  the  question  of  who  should 
administer  the  program,  and  we  have 
an  amendment  which,  I  bielieve,  has  been 
looked  at  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  I  yield  to  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  at  this  time  to  present 
his  amendment. 

UP    AMENDMEirr   NO.    903 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  administration  of 
certain  weatherization  programs  for  low- 
income  person) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

I  send  an  unprinted  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATnELD) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  iAvrrs,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  992. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment  programs   is   an   important   objective 
and  the  elimination  of  duplicate  programs 
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in  the  Federal  Government   is  a  desirable 
goal; 

(2)  there  currently  are  at  least  two  low- 
income  weatherlzatlon  programs,  one  In  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  another  in  the 
Commimity  Services  Administration; 

(3)  that  this  duplication  creates  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  about  whether  tbe 
Department  of  Energy  or  the  Community 
Services  Administration  shall  be  the  ad- 
ministrating agency  of  the  Nation's  low- 
income  weatherlzatlon  program. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  authority  con- 
ferred In  this  Act  or  any  other  act,  no  ap- 
propriation may  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  a  weatherization  program  for 
low-income  persons  by  the  Community 
Services  Administration  or  the  Department 
of  Energy  if  such  program  is  duplicative  of 
another  low-Income  weatherization  program 
of  such  Administration  or  Department  for 
which  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Congress  Intends  that  only  one 
agency  of  tbe  Federal  Government  carry 
out  the  administration  of  any  weatherlza- 
tlon program  for  low-Income  persons,  and 
that  the  President  shaU  recommend  which 
authorized  program  should  be  Implemented. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson). 

I  heard  the  summary  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  frcwn  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  just  immediately  preceding 
the  offering  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
comments  made  by  Senator  Nelson  from 
WiscOTisin.  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to 
those  comments. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment simply  adds  a  new  section  at  the 
end  of  S.  1725  to  establish  that  there  be 
only  one  across-the-board  weatheriza- 
tion program  for  low-income  persons.  It 
does  not  presiune  the  outcome  or  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  that  has 
been  set  up  in  the  administration  to  re- 
view the  problems  with  the  existing  sys- 
tem, but  it  allows  it  only  one  program  to 
be  funded  and  one  agency  to  carry  it 
out. 

In  the  interest  of  Government  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness,  we  believe  that 
Jt  is  highly  undesirable  to  be  undertaking 
two  essentially  duplicative  weatheriza- 
tion programs.  Therefore,  In  providing 
expanded  authorization  for  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  we  are  al- 
lowing, and  this  amendment  says,  that 
Congress  must  choose  down  the  road 
which  program  to  implement.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy's  program  and  CSA's 
program  will  not  run  concurrently. 
Either  Congress  will  decide  to  transfer 
the  program  to  CSA  by  appropriating 
money  there  or  Congress  will  decide  to 
continue  with  DOE,  again,  by  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

liiat  process  will  be  constrained,  as  I 
have  said,  by  this  amendment,  which 
does  not  permit  appropriations  for  two. 

Mr.  I>resident,  in  talking  with  Senator 
Nelson,  Senator  Javits,  and  Senator 
Jackson,  we  are  unanimous  in  our  be- 
lief Uiat  we  want  efficiency  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  this  program.  We  want  to  expe- 
dite the  delivery  of  this  program  in  the 
most  simple  and  straightforward  msumer 
possible. 

I  believe  Senator  Nelson,  in  his  in- 


vestigation and  in  his  hearings,  has  cer- 
tainly presented  some  horror  stories  of 
the  kind  of  unnecessary  paperwork  that 
was  initially  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  I  am  sure  that  out  of 
those  hearings  has  come  a  more  simpli- 
fied form. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  two  factors :  One  is  that  this  is  a 
program  specifically  geared  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  and  whatever  agency  ulti- 
mately is  in  charge  of  the  actual  admln- 
instration  of  the  program  I  think  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  paperwork  should 
be  minimal.  Two,  the  paperwcwk  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  qualifications 
of  the  persons  applying  and  for  pro- 
viding the  data  to  develop  the  system  of 
conservation  and  to  prove,  with  evidence, 
that  the  weatherization  is  cost-effective. 

But  beyond  those  two  objectives,  I 
think  the  paperwork  must  be  maintained 
at  a  minimum  in  order  to  keep  this  a 
program  that  is  effective  and  accom- 
plishes its  goals. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment, after  a  discussion  has  been  held 
by  the  four  major  members  of  the  com- 
mittee involved,  the  ranking  minority 
members  and  the  chairman  of  the  two 
committees,  and  I  feel  that  this  does  rep- 
resent the  consensus  of  our  agreement. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
looked  at  the  draft  of  the  amendment 
that  is  being  offered  by  the  Senator  f  rcma 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  service 
in  this  matter,  which  I  think  is  very 
valuable  to  the  general  administrati(Hi 
of  this  program  and  to  the  general  ad- 
ministratirai  of  the  Government. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have  had  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  our  fimda- 
mental  puroose,  which,  as  was  expressed 
by  both  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
Hatfield,  is  to  get  this  kind  of  assistance 
to  cut  down  on  fuel  use  and  to  contribute 
to  human  comfort  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies as  quickly  and  as  plentifully  as  the 
appropriation  will  allow. 

I  think  we  are  accomplishing  it  by  this 
amendment.  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 
I  find  the  amendment  entirely  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  gra- 
cious remarks.  It  was  his  wisdom  that 
assisted  greatly  in  reaching  this  agree- 
ment, which  delights  me  further  by  the 
decision  he  made  only  a  few  days  ago  to 
continue  service  in  this  body  for  such 
imp>ortant  matters  as  this  and  other 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adopticm  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questicm  is 


on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  ol  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMEMDMEirT  MO.    993 

(Purpose:  To  adjust  the  allocation  formula 
so  that  all  States  are  eligible  for  an  alter- 
native minimum  allocation  and  to  assure 
that  no  State's  aUocatlon  la  reduced 
thereby) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment,  classified  as  a  technical 
amendment,  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Nelson  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fc^ows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitb)  . 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Nelson,  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  993. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  71,  strike  out  lines  13  through  2S 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(3)  (A)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  is  less  than  $17,000,000,  the 
allotment  of  such  State  shall,  subject  to 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  of  this  subsection, 
be  the  greater  of  its  allotment  as  so  deter- 
mined under  such  paragraphs  or  the  product 
of  the  total  amount  available  for  allotment 
under  this  subsection  and  such  State's  alter- 
native allotment  percentage. 

"(B)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  is  more  than  $17,000,000  the  allot- 
ment of  such  State  shall,  subject  to  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  of  this 
subsection  and  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph,  be  the  greater  of  its  aUotment  as 
so  determined  under  such  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  or  the  product  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  aUotment  under  this  subsection  and 
such  State's  alternative  aUotment  percent- 
age. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated amoimts  not  in  excess  of  $18,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983 
for  additional  amounts  to  be  aUocated  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph and  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragr^h 
(8)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  alternative  allotment  percentage 
for  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  (A)  the  per- 
centage of  95  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  1113(a)  which  the  State  would  re- 
ceive if  its  aUotment  were  Increased  from 
the  $5,000,000  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  extent  necessary  (as  determined 
by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  what  he  de- 
termines to  be  the  best  available  Informa- 
tion) so  that,  if  such  allotment  were  divided 
In  a  manner  such  that  the  amount  for  aU  re- 
cipient households  In  such  State  consisting 
of  only  one  Individual  were  equal,  and  the 
amount  for  all  other  recipient  households  In 
such  State  were  equal  to  150  per  centum  of 
such  amount  for  a  one-lndlvldual  household, 
sufficient  additional  amounta  would  be  avaU- 
able  to  assure  that  the  amount  for  each  re- 
cipient household  would  be  at  least  $20,  or, 
unless  the  percentage  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  would  be  higher,  (B)  the 
percentage  of  90  per  centum  of  the  total 
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increased  to  the  lower  of  the  allotment  it 
would  receive  under  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 

"(8)  (A)  The  allotments  for  any  fiscal  year 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  which  are  not  Increased 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  (A),  (4),  and  (7) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  adjusted  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to 
assure  that  the  total  of  such  allotments 
when  added  to  the  allotments  which  are 
Increased  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  (A), 
(4) ,  and  (7)  of  this  subsection  do  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  (i)  95  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  1113(a)  plus  (11)  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  tbe  authorization  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 

"(B)  The  allotment  of  any  State  which  is 
increased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  further  increased  by 
the  amount  of  any  reduction  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(9)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  appro- 
priations are  less  than  $500,000,000,  the 
$17,000,000  trigger  specified  in  paragraphs 
(3)  (A)  and  (B)  and  the  $20  payment  to 
each  recipient  household  referred  to  in  para- 
graph  (4)    shall  be  ratably  reduced." 

On  page  72,  line  1,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(10)  ". 

On  page  72,  line  8,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11) ". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill.  The  amendment  would  do  several 
things :  First,  it  would  make  some  neces- 
sary corrections  to  the  formula  in  the 
committee  bill  in  order  to  completely 
conform  the  formula  to  the  allocation 
formula  the  Senate  adopted  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  1724,  the  energy  assist- 
ance legislation;  Second,  it  would  place 
the  entire  formula  within  S.  1725  and 
eliminate  in  S.  1725  the  cross-referenc- 
ing of  the  energy  assistance  formula  in 
the  windfall  profits  tax  legislation;  and 
third,  it  would  correct  the  formula  lan- 
guage so  that  it  does  not  exclude  only 
one  State — California — from  being  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  minimum  allocation. 

The  intent  of  the  committee  bill  was 
to  adopt  the  exact  same  allocation 
formula  the  Senate  had  previously 
adopted,  after  extended  debate,  for  en- 
ergy assistance.  This  technical  amend- 
ment conforms  the  formula  in  S.  1725 
entirely  to  the  energy  assistance  for- 
mula. 

This  amendment  does  make  one  sub- 
stantive change — it  would  eliminate  the 
exclusion,  which  currently  exists  in  the 
energy  assistance  formula,  of  only  one 
State  from  being  eligible  for  a  minimum 
allocation.  The  only  State  affected  by 
this  exclusion  is  California.  The  amend- 
ment would  correct  this  inequitable 
situation.  This  correction  has  recently 
been  adopted  by  the  windfall  tax  con- 
ference in  the  energy  assistance  portion 
of  the  windfall  profits  tax  legislation. 

Senator  Cranston  first  brought  this 
situation  to  my  attention.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion that  must  be  corrected.  Senator 
Cranston  has  done  a  very  skillful  job  of 
designing  an  amendment  which  corrects 
the  exclusion  but,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  adversely  affect  any  other  State.  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  for  his  fine 
efforts  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  by  my  staff  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 


1 3rield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment.  It  is  a  very 
helpful  amendment  and  an  equitable 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  very 
much  for  their  helpfulness  in  regard  to 
it. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall,  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  national  concern  about  the  des- 
perate situation  that  was  likely  to  obtain 
for  poor  and  elderly  people  this  winter, 
and  after  an  extensive  look  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  poor  track  record 
in  providing  weatherization  assistance, 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee took  up  consideration  of  S.  1725, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1979.  There  was  a  strong  consensus 
among  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  CSA  program  of  assistance  to 
help  needy  persons  weatherize  their 
homes  needed  to  be  revamped.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  help  defray  the  ever  increasing 
costs  of  home  energy,  we  must  do  more 
than  help  pay  bills.  We  must  wage  a  cam- 
paign against  needless  waste  of  our 
dwindling  energy  supply. 

When  our  committee  studied  the 
weatherization  situation  closely,  two  im- 
portant factors  became  clear.  First, 
available  data  illustrate  that  dwelling 
places  of  low-income  persons  nationwide 
are  significantly  in  need  of  weatheriza- 
tion assistance.  Second,  we  learned  that 
significant  energy  savings  can  result  from 
weatherization  efforts. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  discussed  an  alloca- 
tion formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  S.  1725  that  included  factors  such 
as  the  number  of  heating  degree 
days,  population,  and  total  resi- 
dential energy  usage  within  each  partic- 
ular State.  Mr.  President,  I  was  well 
aware  during  committee  deliberations 
that  States  with  milder  climates  would 
receive  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
weatherization  pie  than  the  so-called 
Frost  Belt  States  under  the  formula 
the  committee  was  considering-  But,  our 
calculations  showed  us  that  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources'  formula  allotted 
enough  money  to  assist  poor  people  in 
States  like  California  in  their  battle  to 
hold  down  the  additional  percentage  of 
their  incomes  which  would  be  gobbled 
up  by  the  increased  costs  of  home  energy. 

Before  S.  1725  could  be  reported  out 
of  committee,  S.  1724,  the  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act,  reached  the  Senate  fioor. 
S.  1724,  as  reported,  contained  an  allo- 
cation formula  similar  to  the  formula 
being  contemplated  for  S.  1725. 

During  consideration  of  S.  1724  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  November,  a  lengthy 
and  intense  struggle  ensued  regarding 
the  formula  for  allocation  of  funds.  The 
argument  centered  around  how  much 
weight  should  be  given  to  each  of  the 
various  factors  within  the  formula,  and 
of  course,  cost. 

After  3  days  of  extended  debate,  a 
compromise  was  finally  reached.  I  be- 
lieve the  compromise  was  designed  in  a 
manner  which  would  satisfy  enough 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  assure  the 
bill's  passage.  The  formula  which  re- 
sulted was  an  extremely  complicated  one. 
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It  is  so  complicated  that  during  con- 
sideration of  the  formula  on  the  floor, 
neither  HEW  nor  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  was  able  to  provide  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  a  computer 
nm  that  would  show  us  exactly  what  the 
results  of  the  formula  would  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  told  that  a  team 
of  statisticians  has  only  recently  de- 
ciphered and  programed  the  formula 
with  enough  accuracy  to  be  able  to  illus- 
trate the  State-by-state  allocation. 
When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  floor, 
with  only  pocket  calculators  to  rely  on, 
the  Senate  was  asked  to  decipher  this 
same  formula.  It  was  evident  to  me  at 
that  time  that  California  was  to  be 
among  a  handful  of  States  that  would 
receive  a  disproportionately  smaller 
share  than  many  States  having  climatic 
conditions  similar  to,  or  in  some  cases, 
milder  than  those  in  California.  Thus,  I 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  final 
formula  for  S.  1724.  That  formula  was, 
nevertheless,  agreed  to  and  incorporated 
in  the  amendment  later  incorporated  in 
HJl.  3919,  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit 
tax  legislation,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  December. 

Mr.  President.  I  discovered  later,  after 
having  sufficient  time  to  examine  this 
extremely  complex  formula,  that  Cali- 
fornia, and  California  alone,  was  being 
singled  out  and  excluded  from  the  floor 
provisions — or  minimums — designed  to 
protect  residents  of  certain  States.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  except  California, 
regardless  of  size,  geographic  location, 
or  climate,  was  guaranteed  a  minimum 
benefit  level. 

When  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  met  in  executive  session  to 
mark  up  S.  1725,  the  majority  of  the 
members  decided  to  report  the  bill  with  a 
formula  identical  to  the  complicated 
formula  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  for  S.  1724.  Obviously,  I  could  not, 
and  did  not,  support  that  decision. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have 
to  engage  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
a  lesson  in  geography.  But  I  will  remind 
them  that  a  large  proportion  of  Cali- 
fornia's eastern  border  is  strikingly  set  by 
the  very  high  and  very  cold  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountain  Range.  The  Spanish 
prijests  who  first  trekked  their  way  north 
through  California  named  that  moun- 
tain range.  The  name  means  snowy 
mountains.  In  fact,  earlier  this  winter, 
while  New  Yorkers  were  producing  their 
own  snow  in  Lake  Placid,  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  were  covered  with  snow — nat- 
ural snow.  And  I  should  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  people  who  live  in  these 
vast  regions  in  California  get  just  as 
cold,  and  pay  the  same  proportion  of 
Federal  taxes,  as  do  the  people  in  other 
States  in  this  Nation. 

In  fact,  according  to  Department  of 
Energy  information,  there  are  nine 
States  with  an  average  number  of  heat- 
ing degree-days  lower  than  the  average 
in  California.  I  ask  imanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  table,  which 
appeared  on  page  57  of  the  committee 
report  on  S.  1725  (S.  Rept.  No.  9&-378) , 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 


TABLE     6.— POPULATION-WEIGHTED     NORMAL     ANNUAL 
HEATING  DEGREE-DAYS  BY  STATE' 


FIRS 
code  No. 


State 


Numtwr 


REGION  I  (BOSTON) 


09. 
23. 
25. 
33. 
44. 
50. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire... 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


6,122 
8,034 
5,264 
7,550 
5,913 
7.900 


REGION  II  (NEW  YORK) 

34 

New  Jersey 

5,493 
5,925 

36.... 

73 

....  New  York 

...  Puerto  Rico 

78.... 

Virgin  Islands... 

0 

REGION  III  (PHILADELPHIA) 

FIPS 
code  No. 

State 

NM*ir 

REGION  Vlll  (DENVER) 

08 

30 

38 

46_ 

49 

56 

.  Cdorado 

Moatem 

I  North  OaiH»hU."II_~II 

.  South  Dakota 

.  IMah., „. 

.  WyoniRf... ...... ..... .... 

Km 
Im 

REGION  IX  (SAN  FRANCISCO) 

04 

06 

15 

-  Arizona 

.  CalifDniia 

.  Hawai . 

32. 

75 

.  Nevada 

.  Trysts 

4.3H 

REGION  X  (SEATTLE) 

02 

16 

41 

53 

.  Alaska 

.  Idaho 

.  Oreeoa 

.  Wasninfton 

10. 

11. 

24. 
42. 
51. 
54. 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virfinia 

West  Virginia 


4,756 
«4,211 
4,779 
5,747 
4,284 
5,085 


REGION  IV  (ATLANTA) 


01. 
12. 
13. 
21. 
28. 
37. 
45. 
47. 


Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


2,658 
689 
2,649 
4,383 
2,375 
3.351 
2,654 
3,776 


REGION  V  (CHICAGO) 


■  Source:  State,  regional  aad  Mtiaaal  noalMy  and  WminB 
heating  degree  days  weighted  by  populatiofl,  July  1931  te 
June  1978,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Environmental  Data  and  Information  Service,  U.S.  Depaftaeiit 
of  Commerce,  September  1978. 

'Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Heating  degree  days 
is  the  total  by  which  the  average  temnrature  for  a  uy  is  less 
than  65'  F.  Annual  heating  degree  days  is  the  sum  of  all 
heating  degree  days  during  a  calendar  year.  Normal  annual 
heating  degree  days  is  the  average  of  annual  heating  degree 
days  from  July  1931  to  June  1978. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  So,  Mr  President, 
although  nine  States  have  climates 
warmer  than  California's,  the  Senate 
decided  to  provide  low-income  Califor- 
nians  with  less  assistance,  under  8.  1724, 
than  low -income  citizens  of  any  other 
State. 

This  formula  makes  even  less  sense 
for  purposes  of  S.  1725.  Tbe  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  completed 
a  study,  based  on  Department  of  Energy 
data,  which  illustrates  that  of  all  homes 
nationwide,  homes  in  the  southern,  most 
populous,  part  of  California  are  by  far 
the  most  energy  inefficient.  What  is 
more,  the  thermal  integrity  of  homes 
in  the  mountainous,  cold  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia compares  with  States  like  Maine, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  this  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  study  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo  at  this  p<^t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEAN  HEATING  AND  COOLING  REQUIREMENTS  AND  ESTIMATED  HEATING  AND  COOLING  DEGREE  DAYS  FOR  SINGU 
FAMILY  DETACHED  HOMES  IN  7  CLIMATE  REGIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 


17. 
18. 
26. 
27. 
39. 
55. 


Illinois 

Indiana... 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin.. 


6,066 
5,708 
6,763 
8,743 
5,787 
7,559 


REGION  VI  (DALUS-FORT  WORTH) 


05. 
22. 

35. 
40- 
48. 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico.. 

Oklahoma 

Teias 


3,183 
1,675 
4,761 
3,492 
2,008 


REGION  VII  (KANSAS  CITY) 

19.... 
20.... 
29.... 
31.... 

...  Iowa 

...  Kansas 

...  Missouri 

...  Nebraska 

6,832 
4,881 
5,028 
6,328 

Mean  heating/ 

coaling  ■ 

requirement 

(ttu/squara 

feet/year) 


In  degree  days  per  year 


Interpolated 

heating  di  mate 

measure 


Interpolattd 

coaling  dimate 

measure 


Total  heating 

and  cooling 

dimate  measure 


Estimate  of 

thermal 

integrity 

(Btu/sqaare  feet/ 

degree  day) 


Climate  regran': 
1. 


93,000 
72,000 
65,000 
52,000 
43,000 
38,000 
58,000 


7,000 
6,250 
4,750 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 


8.000 

7^2S0 
S,7S0 
4,000 

2,000 
3,000 
5,000 


>  Data  are  taken  from:  U  S  Department  of  Energy  Phase  1/Bssc  Drta  for  the  Devetopment  of  Energy  Performance  Standards 
for  New  Buildings  (Final  report,  prepared  by  the  American  Instrtute  of  Architects  Research  Corp  under  HUD  contract  No  H-2689  | 
Springfield,  Vs.,  National  Technical  Information  Service  Jan  12,  1978.  The  data  on  the  mean  heating/cooliHg  requirement  in  Btu/ 
square  feet/year,  are  based  on  entineering  calculations  of  the  AIA  Research  Corp.,  and  appear  on  page  83  (region  1)  through  page 
95  (region  7).  The  data  on  the  heMing  climate  measure,  ind  the  cooling  climate  measure,  were  interpolated  by  CRSfrom  the  heating 
and  cooling  degree  day  region  definitions  in  figure  E,  S-2,  page  v 

'  Climate  region  1  extends  across  the  northern  United  States  from  Maine  to  northwestern  Washington  State,  and  aitends  as  far 
southward  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  northern  New  Mexico.  Regions  2,  3,  4,  and  7  all  extend  across  the  United  States  from  the 
westernmost  boundary  to  the  easternmost  boundary,  at  progressively  southerly  latitudes.  Region  7,  for  example,  extends  from 
southwestern  Texas  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  Carolina.  The  mildest  climates,  in  terms  of  the  Total  Heeling  and  Cooling  aimata 
Measure,  are  regions  5  and  6.  Region  6  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  regions,  extending  across  the  southeastern  United  States  from 
Texas  to  Florida.  Region  5  is  geographically  compact,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  heavily  populated  region  oi  aeuthein  Califomla 
bounded  approximately  by  Los  Angeles,  San  Diaio,  and  San  Bernardino. 
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.  .  Mr.  President,  these 

that  there  is  absolutely 

why  a  needy  per- 

should  be  singled  out 

the  full  benefit  of  this 


,  f r(  im 


on  February  26,  1980, 
Senate  conferees  con- 
defiberations  on  H.R.  3919. 
pfovisicms  of  S.  1724  had 
Long  and  Wn-- 
conferees  on  that  leg- 
receptive  to  my  sug- 
provisions  of  the  allo- 
unfairly  excluded  Cali- 
full  benefit  of  that  bill's 
assistance  program 
j  ormula  thus  had  to  be 
i|rged,  they  proposed  the 
and  the  House  con- 
I  want  to  take  this  op- 
th^k  my  good  friends  from 
New  Jersey  for  having 
on  my  behalf,  and 
ejccellent  contributions  of 
from    California     <Mr. 
H^use  subcommittee  chair- 
about  a  fair  result, 
earlier,  S.  1725,  as  re- 
allocation formula  iden- 
S^nate-passed  formula  in 
My  good  friends  and 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
SAi.  Javits)  recognize  the 
has  been  visited  upon 
California  under  the 
I  illotment    formula,    and 
my    amendment — in- 
Nelson    amendment — to 
formula  to  the  conference- 
in  HJl.  3919,  which 
equally  with  other 
similar  climatic  conditions, 
am  grateful  to  them 
and  the  assistance 
n  helping  me  to  correct 


President,  will  the  Sen- 
Calif  tjrnia  yield? 
.Yes. 

OFFICER.     Who 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Air.  President,  I  just  want 
inqi  iry  of  which  amendment 

iflr.  President,  it  is  an  im- 
amendi|ient  and  it  relates  to  the 
I  have  just  gone  over, 
Calilomia. 

T  his  was  done  in  the  con- 
ivindfall  profit  tax? 
Sxactly. 

President,  I  might  say, 
:  Republican  in  the  conf  er- 
from  New  York  in- 
initiated  by  the  dis- 
from  California  (Mr. 


\)r 


Sei  lator 
was 
Seni  ,tor 


equitable  amendment   and 
adopted.  I  thank  every- 
parti^ipated  in  that. 

OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
their    time   on    the 


Yes;  Mr.  President. 
^Yes. 
£Sil4lNO  OFFICER.  All  time 


having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     994 

(Purpose:   To   make  certain   technical 
corrections) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  technical  amendment  and  then 
I  will  yield  the  fioor. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  imprinted 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  It  simply  strikes  the  year 
"1980"  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the 
year  "1981." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
994. 

On  page  107,  line  17,  strike  out  "1980"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1981". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
technical  amendment  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect one  minor  error  in  the  committee 
bill.  It  has  been  cleared  by  the  coman- 
ager  of  the  bUl  on  behalf  of  the  minority. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

X7P    AMENDMENT    NO.    995 

(Purpose:  To  define  eligibility  for  low- 
Income  weatherlzatlon ) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BESGER)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
nimibered  995: 

On  page  94,  line  18,  strike  out  "85  per 
centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu '  thereof  "100 
per  centum." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  win  keep  this  explanation  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  eligibility  for  the  home, 
weatherlzatlon  program  from  85  percent 
on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  lower 
living  standard  to  100  percent  of  that 
standard.  The  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect in  any  way  the  allocation  of  weath- 
erlzatlon funds  among  the  several  States. 
Neither  does  it  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  home  weatherization  pro- 
gram which  is  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  make 
the  eligibility  test  for  home  weatheriza- 
tion the  same  as  the  eligibility  test  for 
fuel  assistance  as  contained  in  S.  1724, 
the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act,  which 
was  added  as  an  amendment  to  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  November  16,  1979. 


The  committee  bill  as  it  exists  with 
85  percent  of  BLS  would  exclude  quite 
a  number  of  1-  and  2-person  fami- 
lies in  at  least  15  States  in  this  country 
and  many  1 -person  families  in  10 
other  States  who  are  eligible  for  the  cur- 
rent program  from  eligibility  of  these 
households. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
Senator  Williams;  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Schweixer;  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  paricularly  Senator  Nelson 
and  Senator  Javits,  for  their  tireless  ef- 
forts to  remedy  serious  deficiencies  in 
our  Nation's  energy  policy.  I  fear  that 
without  their  leadership  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  nilllions  of  other 
Americans  with  low  and  fixed  incomes 
would  be  facing  personal  energy  crises 
where  life  itself  hung  in  the  balance. 
For  without  their  leadership,  this  Nation 
would  have  no  policy  to  protect  and  no 
programs  to  assist  those  families  who 
cannot  afford  the  new,  high  price  of 
energy. 

It  is  apparent  to  this  Senator,  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  to  my  colleagues,  that  price 
manipulation  has  been  the  fundamental 
instrument  of  our  energy  policy  over  the 
past  several  years.  And  since  the  advent 
of  the  Carter  administration  national 
energy  policy  has  been  no  less  than  a 
consistent  effort  to  force  prices  even 
higher. 

Consider  the  administration's  policy 
on  crude  oil  and  petroleum.  It  is  a  high- 
price  policy  based  on  decontrol,  import 
fees  and  the  gasoline  tilt.  Look  at  the 
Carter  policy  on  natural  gas.  Again, 
higher  prices  through  decontrol.  Even 
the  administration's  halfhearted  at- 
tempt at  an  electric  power  policy  was 
based  on  marginal  cost  pricing,  a  policy 
designed  to  raise  consumer  costs. 

During  my  first  year  in  the  Senate, 
administration  witnesses  have  made 
hundreds  of  trips  to  Capitol  Hill  to  ex- 
toll  the  virtues  of  replacement  cost  pric- 
ing for  conventional  fuel  resources.  They 
teU  us  that  high  gasoline  prices  will 
force  Americans  to  forego  unnecessary 
trips  and  purchase  small  cars.  And  high 
gasoline  prices  have  produced  those 
effects.  They  tell  us  that  high  heating 
oil  prices  will  force  Americans  to  in- 
vest in  insulation,  storm  windows  and 
other  conservation  devices.  And  Amer- 
icans in  record  numbers  are  making  such 
investments.  They  tell  us  that  high 
prices  for  oil  and  natural  gas  will  spur 
interest  in  solar  power  and  synthetic 
fuels.  And  interest  in  exotic  energy  re- 
sources is  evident  even  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

But  what  they  forget  to  tell  us  is  the 
human  side  of  this  high  price  policy. 
The  droves  of  energy  bureaucrats  who 
have  steadfastly  pursued  replacement 
cost  pricing  only  rarely  and  then  only 
faintly  mention  the  fact  that  millions  of 
American  families  cannot  afford  the 
"high  price"  solution  to  our  energy 
crisis — the  Carter  energy  policy. 

The  decisionmsikers  who  designed 
crude  oil  price  decontrol — who  were  more 
than  happy  to  put  a  $1  trillion  burden 
on  the  American  public — those  very 
same    policymakers    proposed    a    1980 
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budget  with  $40  million  for  fuel  assist- 
ance. While  they  raised  the  price  of  do- 
mestic oil  fivefold,  they  cut  the  fuel 
assistance  program  to  one-fifth  of  its 
previous  level.  And  they  sent  that  budget 
to  Congress  and  supported  the  cut. 

It  was  Senator  Javits  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  who  literally  saved  the 
lives  of  coimtless  Americans  from  the 
ravages  infiation  caused  by  our  national 
energy  policy.  It  was  the  Javits  amend- 
ment to  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
that  secured  an  adequate  fuel  assistance 
program  for  this  winter. 

In  1974,  two  community  action  agen- 
cies— one  in  Wisconsin  and  one  In 
Maine — began  a  creative  new  program 
that  delivered  energy  independence  to 
low  income  families  whose  energy  costs 
had  risen  above  their  reach.  A  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  brought  this  program — 
at  the  time  called  winterization — to  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  through  diligence  and 
careful  oversight  made  it  an  important 
and  successful  national  program.  The 
potential  of  that  program — now  csdled 
weatherization — cannot  be  denied  and  is 
not  doubted  by  any  member  of  this 
body. 

And  yet,  today,  we  enter  a  difScult  de- 
bate on  the  future  of  this  program  be- 
cause its  potential  has  been  strangled 
within  the  depths  of  the  energy  bureauc- 
racy. The  great  failure  of  the  Carter 
Administration's  energy  policy  is  not  a 
failure  of  vision — not  a  failure  of  cour- 
age. It  is  a  failure  to  imderstand  peo- 
ple— to  understand  American  life  as  it 
is  lived  by  most  of  us  from  day  to  day. 

The  administration  spends  too  much 
time  making  charts  showing  barrels  of 
oil  saved  by  this  policy  or  that.  And  too 
little  time  considering  the  human  sacri- 
fice created  by  those  policies.  They  con- 
cern themselves  too  much  with  the 
struggles  of  big  government  against  big 
oil,  big  business  against  big  labor,  the 
strategies  of  this  candidate  or  that.  And 
they  think  too  little  of  the  American 
-worker  saving  to  pay  the  utility  bill,  the 
American  homeowner  caulking  the  win- 
dows, the  senior  citizen  shutting  off  un- 
used rooms,  or  the  small  businessman 
borrowing  money  to  pay  for  a  fuel  con- 
version. 

Somewhere  over  the  last  few  years 
U.S.  energy  policy  left  the  path  traveled 
by  the  American  people.  It  has  become  a 
complex  web  of  regulations,  large  inter- 
ests and  little  understanding.  And  that 
web  has  strangled  the  potential  of  the 
weatherization  program  that  Senator 
Nelson  had  nurtured  to  success  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Today,  Senator  Nelson,  the  most  hu- 
man of  Senators,  asks  us  to  cut  through 
that  web,  to  forget  the  jurisdictional 
struggles  of  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
gressional committees  and  to  simply  rec- 
ognize that  a  program  with  great  human 
potential  and  millions  of  doUars  of  in- 
sulation in  warehouses  is  being  wasted. 
It  is  being  wasted  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  cares  more  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  regulations  than  the  safety  of  the 
public.  It  is  being  wasted  because  policy- 
makers pay  too  much  attention  to  the 


charts  and  the  graphs  and  the  agencies 
and  the  interests,  and  little  heed  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Putting  people  first  in  our  energy  pol- 
icy is  the  debt  we  owe  to  Senator  Nelson 
and  to  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  and  Senator  Williams.  It  is  a 
debt  that  I  hope  we  can  partially  repay 
by  acting  favorably  upon  the  legislation 
they  present  this  afternoon. 

After  giving  voice  to  my  respect  for  the 
efforts  of  these  Senators,  I  feel  a  little 
guilty  offering  an  amendment,  as  well. 
But  I  think  it  is  an  important  amend- 
ment and  I  will  offer  it.  This  amendment 
would  increase  the  income  eligibility  test 
from  85  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  lower  living  standard  as  ccm- 
tained  in  the  bill,  to  100  percent  of  that 
standard. 

I  feel  compelled  to  immediately  state 
this  amendment  does  not — I  repeat,  does 
not — affect  the  allocation  of  weatheriza- 
tion funds  among  the  several  States. 
Nor  does  this  amendment  affect  the  cost 
of  the  program,  because  weatherization 
is  not  an  entitlements  program.  The 
amendment  would  only  increase  the 
number  of  households  eligible  to  receive 
weatherization  assistance  under  S.  1725. 
conducted  by  the  Depatment  of  Energy 

The  current  weatherization  program 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
under  the  authority  of  the  Energy  Pro- 
duction and  Conservation  Act  defines  eli- 
gibility at  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
guideline  as  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  125  per- 
cent poverty  guideline  was  also  used  in 
the  weatherization  program  formerly 
run  by  the  CSA  and  it  is  also  the  eligi- 
bility test  for  fuel  assistance  under  cur- 
rent programs. 

On  the  days  of  November  13,  14  and 
15  of  1979,  the  Senate  debated  S.  1725, 
the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act,  taking 
it  to  third  reading  and  subsequently 
adding  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Wind- 
fall Profits  Tax.  Under  this  legislation 
eligibility  for  future  fuel  assistance  pro- 
grams will  be  set  at  100  percent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  lower  living 
standard. 

Unlike  the  poverty  guideline,  the  BLS 
standard  varies  considerably  across  the 
Nation  for  families  of  similar  size.  This 
regional  character  allows  the  BLS 
standard  to  refiect  the  impact  of  par- 
ticular commodities — like  energy — that 
have  highly  variable  prices  across  the 
Nation.  The  BIS  standard  for  families 
of  three  or  more  persons  is  also  some- 
what higher  than  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  guideline.  In  Minnesota,  a 
typical  State,  the  BLS  lower  living  stand- 
ard for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  is  $11,- 
580;  whereas  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
guideline  for  the  same  family  would  be 
only  $8,375. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Senate 
voiced  a  clear  intention  as  to  the  use  of 
the  BLS  lower  living  standard  in  the 
fuel  assistance  program.  On  November 
13,  Senator  Bentsen  offered  unprlnted 
amendment  No.  798  that  would  have 
substituted  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
guideline  for  100  percent  of  the  BLS 
standard  in  the  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act.  Senator  Bentsen's  amendment 
failed  on  a  vote  of  33  to  56.  The  Senate 


determined  that  Federal  fuel  assistance 
was  a  necessary  and  important  program 
for  families  with  incomes  falling  at  or 
below  100  percent  of  the  BLS  standard. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day authorizes  a  new  program  for  home 
weatherization.  S.  1725  also  uses  the 
BLS  income  test,  but  limits  eligibility  to 
households  with  incomes  below  85  per- 
cent of  the  lower  living  standard.  In  my 
view,  the  change  from  100  to  85  percent 
is  a  great  mistake.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  is  designed  to  make  the  home 
weatherization  program  compatible  with 
the  fuel  assistance  program  by  establish- 
ing the  same  eligibility  criteria  in  both 
bills  at  100  percent  of  the  BLS  lower 
living  standard. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  careful 
coordination  between  our  fuel  assistance 
program  and  our  home  weatherization 
program  is  an  important  goal  for  our  na- 
tional energy  policy.  In  fact,  in  Septem- 
ber 1979,  when  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  held  hearings  on 
these  two  bills,  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  testify  on  exactly  that 
point.  The  benefits  of  coordination  can 
be  expressed  in  three  different  wajrs. 

First,  the  Federal  resources  available 
to  support  these  programs  are  limited, 
so  we  must  spend  the  dollars  in  the  way 
that  gives  the  most  protection  for  the 
investment.  Over  the  long  run,  a  dollar 
spent  on  conservation  provides  far  more 
protection  than  a  dollar  spent  to  pay  a 
fuel  bill,  because  the  conservation  dollar 
saves  energy  year  after  year. 

If  we  must  deny  some  low  income 
Americans  the  benefits  of  one  program 
or  another  because  fimds  are  not  suffi- 
cient, it  seems  to  me  that  eligibility  un- 
der the  fuel  assistance  program  should 
be  more  restrictive  than  eligibiUty  for 
weatherization  because  the  weatheriza- 
tion dollar  goes  farther.  The  legislation 
reported  by  the  committee  has  the  op- 
posite result. 

A  second  way  of  saying  the  same  thing 
is  to  note  that  weatherization  can  make 
it  possible  for  many  families  to  become 
energy  independent.  Because  energy 
costs  are  rapidly  climbing  out  of  reach, 
many  families  need  fuel  assistance  im- 
mediately. But  some  of  those  families 
could  make  it  on  their  own  with  the 
proper  investment  in  home  weatheriza- 
tion. And  they  would  prefer  to.  Keeping 
the  utility  bill  within  the  family  budget 
is  a  far  better  circumstance  than  waiting 
for  congressional  appropriations  for  fuel 
assistance  year  after  year. 

But  the  system  that  the  committee  has 
designed  would  have  the  reverse  effect. 
The  families  that  are  very  nearly  able  to 
make  it  on  their  own  with  some  conser- 
vation investment  are  the  families  who 
are  offered  fuel  assistance  under  the 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  but  denied 
weatherization  services  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments. 

Third,  the  weatherization  program 
can  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
closely  manage  its  outlays  for  fuel  assist- 
ance. There  is  no  doubt  that  energy  costs 
will  continue  to  escalate  over  the  next 
decade.  If  the  size  of  our  fuel  assistance 
program  escalates  at  the  same  pace,  it 
will  become  a  major  Federal  budget  item 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  only  way  to 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  compare  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  guideline  from  the  first  table 
which  is  the  eligibility  test  for  current 
programs;  and  85  percent  of  the  BLS 
lower  living  standard  from  the  second 
table,  which  will  be  the  eligibility  test  for 
the  new  program  in  15  States  we  find  a 
startUng  result.  Whereas  the  current 
eligibility  test  for  a  one-person  house- 
hold is  $4,250.  the  new  definition  of  eligi- 
bility will  be  lowered  to  $3,358.  And  for 
two-person  households  the  income  ceil- 
ing will  be  lowered  from  $5,625  to  $5,500. 

A  largo  portion  of  the  one-  and  two- 
person  households  in  this  Nation  are 
elderly  Americans  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  some  of  these  households 
which  can  currently  get  weatherization 
services  would  actually  be  denied  under 
the  new  program.  With  the  price  of  en- 
ergy escalating  rapidly,  I  am  sure  the 
committee  did  not  intend  to  deny  weath- 
erization services  in  the  future  to  fami- 
lies, particularly  elderly  families,  who 
have  been  eligible  for  the  program  over 
the  past  several  years. 

This  curious  anomaly  of  statistics  also 
applies  to  one-person  families  in  10  other 
States  including  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  third  table  which  sets  forth 
eUgible  income  levels  at  85  percent  of 
tho  BLS  standard  and  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  table  be  printed 
at  tins  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TABLE  3. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  loner 
living  standard 

(Sixth  range) 

Family  size 100% 86% 

1       $4,170        $3,645 

2 6.830  5.860 

3  .     9,380  7.973 

4        —  11.580  9,843 

5   _ —  13.670         11.620 

6 —  16.980         13,683 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  This  table  has  a 
standard  of  $11,580  for  a  family  of  four 
and  would  define  eligibility  in  the  10 
States  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
the  committee's  intent  to  deny  weatheri- 
zation services  to  families  who  are  in 
need.  In  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
chose  the  BLS  lower  living  standard  be- 
cause it  was  a  more  generous  definition 
of  need  than  can  be  determined  by  using 
125  percent  of  the  poverty  guideline  as 
we  now  do.  We  Minnesotans,  have  prob- 
ably been  oversensltlzed  to  the  signifi- 


cance of  statistical  definitions  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fuel  assistance  debate  that 
is  currently  being  waged  in  our  State 
legislature.  Some  excerpts  from  that  de- 
bate may  be  of  some  use  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  include  two  items  that 
present  the  issues  that  are  being  debated 
in  Minnesota.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From   the   Minneapolis   Tribune,   Nov.   29, 

19791 
What  Strategy  for  Lonc-Range  Fuel  Aid? 

The  sure  availability  of  state  and  federal 
emergency  funds  has  removed  all  need  for  a 
special  legislative  session  to  help  Minnesota 
poor  people  pay  their  fuel  bills  this  winter. 
Without  the  fear  of  being  blamed  for  some- 
one's freezing,  political  leaders  have  time 
carefully  to  think  through  a  longer-range 
response  to  dramatically  rising  fuel  costs.  We 
hope  the  politicians  don't  squander  their  op- 
portunity In  empty  posturing  about  who  has 
promised  the  voters  more  money  or  who  has 
been  thriftier  with  the  public  purse.  There 
are  better  ways  to  use  the  time. 

The  state  needs  a  fuel-assistance  policy 
for  new  long-term  needs  in  both  social  wel- 
fare and  energy  conservation.  The  new  needs 
are  easy  to  state,  but  difficult  to  reconcile. 
The  difficulty  is  that  strategies  good  for  one 
area  may  be  bad  for  the  other. 

In  welfare  the  need  to  prevent  hl,sher 
heating  costs  from  imposing  a  new  pove.  cy. 
The  particular  threat  now  is  to  low-income 
households  using  fuel  oil  or  propane.  Their 
cost  increaises  are  so  much  more  rapid  than 
general  inflation  that  some  people's  budgets 
simply  cannot  adjust.  For  minimum  stand- 
ards of  health  and  safety,  such  households 
need  either  more  money  or  ways  to  use  less 
fuel.  Public  assistance  for  both  these  pur- 
poses is  a  sensible  and  necessary  social- 
welfare  expense. 

But  where  fuel  is  concerned,  welfare  spend- 
ing should  not  be  considered  apart  from  en- 
ergy conservation.  After  all.  the  high  cost  of 
fuel  has  a  basic  good  effect.  It  helps  wean  the 
nation  from  energy  inefficiency.  However, 
rapidly  rising  fuel  prices  also  pose  a  threat 
of  unfairness.  The  unfairness  is  not  that  poor 
people  must  adjust  to  new  energy  realities. 
The  unfairness  Is  that  many  may  have  no 
room  to  change  their  energy  use.  Energy  pol- 
icy requires  that  real  adjustments  be  possi- 
ble, and  that  fuel  stay  high-priced — even  for 
the  poor — as  incentive  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments more  likely. 

When  energy  needs  are  considered  stlmul- 
taneously  with  welfare  needs,  two  major  con- 
clusions emerge.  First,  long-range  assistance 
for  low-income  heating  should  primarily 
subsidize  conservation,  not  continued  fuel 
consumption  at  present  levels.  The  implied 
priority  is  a  state-funded  program  for  im- 
proving the  fuel  efficiency  of  homes  and 
apartments  where  poor  people  live.  The  best 
help  Is  to  reduce  the  burden  of  fuel  bills  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  fuel  required.  That 
Is  also  the  cheapest  help.  Money  given 
to  pay  for  inefficient  heating  must  be  given 
again  and  again.  Money  spent  for  insulating 
and  weatherizlng  is  spent  only  once,  and  gen- 
erates savings  year  after  year. 

Nevertheless,  as  fuel  costs  continue  soar- 
ing, many  households  will  still  need  public 
help  to  supplement  their  incomes  directly. 
That  need  should  be  met.  But  low-income 
people  thus  receiving  extra  money  should  not 
be  required  to  spend  it  on  fuel.  Such  a  re- 
striction undercuts  the  Incentive  for  conser- 
vation. It  lowers  the  relative  cost  of  energy 
use  and  withholds  the  rewards  for  energy 
saving.  Recipients  of  fuel  assistance  should 
be  free  to  spend  their  money  any  way  they 
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wlsb.  If  s<Mne  scrimp  on  heat  In  favor  of 
clothes  or  furniture,  so  much  the  better. 
Welfare  is  still  served,  and  so  is  conservation. 
Unfortunately,  most  proposals  for  Minne- 
sota fuel  assistance  ignore  both  these  princi- 
ples. Both  political  parties  want  far  less  sub- 
sidy for  fuel  inefficiency  than  for  using  fuel 
as  it  has  been  used  before.  And  both  would 
essentially  require  that  fuel-aid  recipients 
spend  their  increased  income  only  on  home- 
heating.  For  emergency  situations,  such  lim- 
its may  make  sense.  But  for  longer-range 
strategies  they  are  the  wrong  prescription.  In 
the  breathing  spell  now  available,  legislators 
and  the  governor  should  shift  their  sights 
to  the  longer  range.  Minnesota  needs  a  fuel- 
assistance  strategy  that  raises  income  for 
low-Income  fuel  users,  yet  reduces  the 
amount  of  fuel  they  are  likely  to  bum. 

Is  FtTEL  Assistance  Failing? 
(By  Roberta  Walburn) 
Item:  Fuel  aid  workers  in  St.  Paul  kept  a 
tally  of  the  number  of  people  who  were 
turned  away  from  the  program  in  the  first 
month  and  a  half  because  they  were  over 
the  income  limits. 

They  counted  1,643  people,  several  hun- 
dred more  than  the  number  of  people  who 
applied  and  qualified  for  aid  with  their  fuel 
bUls. 

Most  of  the  Ineligible  people — 1,105 — would 
have  been  able  to  get  assistance  if  the  Leg- 
islature had  passed  even  the  most  restrictive 
fuel  aid  bill  it  has  considered  since  last  fall. 
Item:  A  woman  who  lives  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  sought  help  with  her  natural  gas 
bills,  wtilch  had  piled  up  to  $1,551.  She  quali- 
fied for  the  fuel  aid  program  and  got  the 
maximum  assistance.  That's  $275. 

Item:  A  person  applying  for  the  federal 
weatherprooflng  program  may  face  a  wait  of 
six  to  nine  months  in  Stearns,  Sherburne  and 
Benton  counties,  the  area  served  by  Trt- 
County  Action  Programs.  Sometimes  by  the 
time  a  crew  gets  to  a  house  on  the  list,  the 
family  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram because  its  income  has  edged  up. 

Last  year  about  $10  million  of  federal 
money  was  spent  on  fuel  aid  in  Minnesota. 
More  than  $16  million  already  has  been 
spent  this  beating  seanon.  and  that's  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  that's  avail- 
able to  the  state. 

Despite  this  increase  in  funding,  people 
who  are  working  to  distribute  fuel  aid  offer 
the  same  remarks  over  and  over  again  when 
asked  to  assess  the  program.  Some  tjrplcal 
comments : 
"It's  a  like  Band-Aid  on  a  broken  arm." 
"It  does  seem  self-defeating  pouring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  a  state  for  a  Band-Aid 
technique." 

"I  think  It's  putting  a  Band-Aid  on  a  big 
wound." 

Fuel  aid  is  not  working  to  solve  the  heel- 
ing crisis  in  Minnesota,  some  observers  say, 
because  the  income  guidelines  are  too  low  to 
allow  many  in  need  to  qualify  for  aid,  because 
the  amount  of  aid  an  eligible  person  gets 
can  be  too  low  to  make  a  dent  in  fuel  f.ills, 
because  fuel  aid  often  goes  to  poorly  in- 
sulated bouses,  where  the  heat — and  the  fed- 
eral dollars — just  escape  through  the  walls 
and  windows  and  roofs. 

And,  finally.  It's  not  working  because 
nothng  short  of  a  wide-ranging,  comprehen- 
sive energy  program  will  help  solve  a  problem 
as  large  as  Minnesotans  face  with  winter 
heating. 

Under  the  federal  program,  a  person  earn- 
ing up  to  128  percent  of  poverty  guidelines 
is  eligible  for  fuel  aid.  That's  $8,375  for  a 
family  of  four.  Homeowners  and  renters  are 
eligible. 

The  Legislature  has  been  considering  a 
state  program  to  help  families  earning  more 
than  that.  Plans  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  fell  through  last  fall  when  the 
DPLers    and    the    Independent-Republican 


governor  cotildn't  agree  on  what  the  new  eli- 
gibility limits  BhoiUd  be. 

There  Is  now  a  DFL  bill  in  the  Senate  that 
would  extend  fuel  aid  benefits  to  families 
earning  up  to  187  percent  of  the  poverty 
guidelines.  Gov.  Al  Quie  has  been  sticking  to 
a  figure  of  150  percent. 

Legislators  seem  to  have  lost  the  sense  of 
urgency  they  felt  last  fall  about  passing  a 
fuel  aid  bUl,  perhaps  because  It  is  a  mild 
winter.  But  people  who  work  out  In  the  field 
with  the  fuel  aid  program  say  the  need  is 
there. 

"I  think  they  (legislators)  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  common  person,"  and  Ann  Sand- 
gren,  fuel  assistance  director  at  the  Clay- 
Wilkin  Opportunity  Council  in  Moorhead. 

The  fuel  aid  money  is  given  out  by  35  agen- 
cies around  the  state,  most  of  them  commu- 
nity action  agencies.  Workers  at  the  agencies 
report  having  to  turn  away  large  numbers  of 
people  who  are  over  the  125  percent  limit. 

At  the  Minnesota  Valley  Action  Council, 
based  in  Mankato.  more  and  more  people  over 
the  income  limits  are  seeking  aid.  "As  the 
winter  goes  along  it  gets  harder  to  pay  the 
fuel  bills  and  more  people  are  looking  Into 
it,"  said  Gwen  Bement,  fuel  coordinator. 

At  the  Region  Six  East  (immunity  Action 
Agency,  based  in  Willmar.  from  35  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  applicants  now  coming  in  are 
over  income  limits. 

Fraziel  and  Barbara  Montgomery  head  one 
family  that  applied  for  fuel  aid  and  was 
turned  away.  They  would  get  help  If  the  state 
changed  the  income  limits  to  160  percent  of 
poverty  standards,  according  to  calculations 
by  the  Minneapolis  CommiuUty  Action 
Agency. 

The  Montgomerys  live  in  north  Minne- 
apolis with  their  four  children  and  a  grand- 
parent. Fraziel  Montgomery  works  for  North- 
western Bell,  but  medical  problems  have  kept 
him  out  of  work  for  a  couple  of  months. 
They  owe  more  than  $836  in  gas  bills. 
"I  just  wonder  why  we  just  cant  get  no 
help."  said  Barbara. 

Montgomery.  "I'm  not  going  to  lie.  I'm  not 
going  to  lie  just  to  get  any  help." 

Many  of  the  people  turned  away  would 
qualify  for  aid  under  a  160-percent  stand- 
ard. Many  of  them  are  elderly  and  many  of 
them  were  placed  over  the  Income  limits 
when  their  Social  Security  income  increased 
last  year. 

The  income  standards  are  based  on  gross 
earnings  and  don't  take  into  accoiint  a  per- 
son's expenses.  So  an  agency  may  have  to 
turn  away  someone  who  may  earn  only  a  few 
dollars  more  than  the  standard  but  who  has 
enormous  medical  bills. 

Community  action  workers  get  frustrated, 
angry  and  depressed  as  they  have  to  turn 
away  streams  of  people.  They  often  scram- 
ble to  get  some  type  of  aid — sometimes 
through  welfare  programs,  sometimes  ask- 
ing fuel-oil  suppliers  to  extend  credit — for 
people  facing  fuel  emergencies  who  can't 
qualify  for  fuel  assistance. 

Peggy  Moody,  coordinator  for  Ramsey  Ac- 
tion Programs  fuel  aid  program,  recalled  a 
man  who  came  in  for  aid  who  was  $182 
over  the  Income  limits.  He  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Workers  tried  to  flgvire  his  income  two 
different  ways  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
qualify  for  assistance.  But  he  still  came  In 
too  high. 

"I  was  so  tempted  to  cheat  on  that,  put  an 
extra  person  in  the  household,"  she  said. 

At  a  recent  staff  meeting  of  the  Minneap- 
oUs  Community  Action  Agency,  fuel  workers 
were  told  about  the  latest  regulations  they 
had  to  follow  to  verify  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
pUcants. 

They  were  told,  among  other  things,  that 
they  must  have  an  applicant  write  down  the 
names  of  everyone  living  in  the  house.  The 
more  people  in  a  house,  the  more  an  appU- 
oant  is  allowed  to  earn  and  still  get  fuel 


money.  Writing  down  the  names  Is  suppoMd 
to  make  it  harder  tor  an  applicant  to  lie. 

The  workers  at  the  meeting  grumbled 
about  bureaucracy.  They  didn't  see  cheating 
as  the  problem.  The  problem,  as  they  see  it. 
is  Income  limits  that  are  too  low. 

"It's  probably  rash  to  say  double  the  In- 
come limits,  but  that's  what  I  would  do." 
said  Luann  Hamele,  program  oocnUiiAtor  at 
the  agency. 

But  fraud  and  waste  are  still  very  much 
on  the  public's  mind.  And  the  fuel  prognmli 
image  wasn't  helped  any  last  month,  wban 
the  federal  government  maUed  checks  of  up 
to  $260  each  to  senior  dtlaens  and  «««— "rH 
people  on  Supplemental  Security  Income 
without  knowing  If  the  people  bad  fuel  Mils 
or  If,  for  example,  they  lived  In  nuntag 
homes  and  did  not  pay  for  heat. 

Community  action  agencies  were  swamped 
with  fuel  aid  applicants  when  the  program 
started  last  fall.  That  has  tapered  off.  and 
there  now  spears  to  be  plenty  of  money  to 
go  around  to  all  eligible  people. 

But  there  is  some  concern  that  there  will 
be  another  rush  in  April,  when  regulated  gas 
and  electric  utUitles  will  be  allowed  to  abut 
off  service  to  people  who  bavent  paid  tbelr 
bills.  Some  community  agencies  tear  that 
pei^le  may  let  their  bills  pUe  up  as  looK  ■■ 
they're  not  faced  with  shutoff. 

The  most  a  person  can  get  for  fuel  aid  U 
$400,  if  the  dwelling  Is  heated  with  fuel  oO. 
or  $275.  if  it  Is  heated  with  natural  gas. 

The  average  cost  of  besting  a  bouse  wttti 
fuel  oU  Is  about  $950  a  season.  For  natural 
gas,  it's  $436.  That's  at  current  prices,  and 
prices  are  expected  to  keep  increasing. 

Many  people  who  got  fuel  aid  early  In  the 
season  now  are  going  back  for  the  second 
time.  But  they're  turned  away  because  It's  a 
once-a-season  payment. 

There  are  about  1333,000  bonaebolds  in 
Minnesota.  About  200.000  households  are 
estimated  to  be  eligible  for  the  fuel  aid  pro- 
gram, and  about  80  percent  of  them — 
180,000 — will  actually  get  aid,  according  to 
Jane  Brown,  coordinator  of  the  Energy  Crisis 
Assistance  Program  for  the  Mliiiieeola  De- 
partment of  Economic  Security.  Some  people 
who  are  eligible  won't  want  aid  or  wont  find 
out  about  the  program. 

About  10  percent  of  the  households  get- 
ting fuel  aid— 16.000— wlU  get  tbelr  bomes 
weatherproofed  under  the  federal  program. 
Brown  said. 

Up  to  $1,000  can  be  spent  on  each  of  these 
homes,  for  such  things  as  weatberstrlpplng, 
caulking,  closing  off  fireplaces.  Insulation. 
storm  windows. 

At  many  community  action  agencies, 
people  applying  for  fuel  aid  also  are  asked 
il  they  want  to  sign  up  to  get  their  houses 
weatherproofed.  The  income  guidelines  are 
the  same  for  both  programs. 

Some  agencies  can  get  to  the  bouses  rtfa- 
tlvely  quickly  but  there  are  long  waits  at 
others. 

The  weatherprooflng  program  started  In 
1977  but  had  so  mtuiy  problems  that  It 
very  slow  to  get  off  the  ground. 

The  big  problem  was  that  the  program  ^ 
supposed  to  use  workers  from  CKTA,  tb« 
Comprehensive  Emnloyment  Training  Act. 
This  labor  pool  turned  out  to  be  too  small 
and  too  unstable. 

What  really  got  the  program  rolling  In 
Minnesota  was  when  the  Legislature  allo- 
cated about  $3  million  last  year  to  help  with 
labor  costs.  As  a  supplement  to  the  federal 
funding  of  $9  million  last  year  and  another 
S9  million  this  year  it  was  just  what  the 
program  needed. 

In  October.  November  and  December. 
2.446  homes  were  weatherproofed  In  Minne- 
sota, the  best  quarter  ever,  according  to  Al 
Chapman,  supervisor  of  the  program  for  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Economic  Security. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   996 

(Purpose:  To  provide  improved  targeting  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  Sum- 
mer Youth  Recreation  Program) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 996. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  between  lines  16  and  17,  in- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Section  225  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  section  222(a)(6) 
shall  be  available  to  the  Director  to  provide 
targeted  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  section  222(a)  (6)  to  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  of  public  assistance 
recipients;  unemployed  persons;  and  related 
children  living  with  families  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  line.". 

On  page  107,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  4." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5.". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  at  page  107  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  part  D  of  this  bill  which  is 
headed  "General  Provisions."  It  will  be 
noted  that  those  general  provisions  do 
not  relate  to  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  bill,  which  is  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive energy  conservation  services 
program.  But  they  do  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It  is 
only  for  that  reason,  because  it  is  a 
relevant  amendment  m  a  bill  which  may 
or  may  not  be  in  conference  but  if  it 
is  in  conference  will  be  in  conference 
between  the  proper  committees,  that  I 
submit  this  amendment. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  provide  critically  needed  sum- 
mer recreational  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children. 

The  programs  are  coordinated  at  the 
local  level  with  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  with  the 
summer  feeding  program  for  children, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Funds  allocated  under  the  summer 
youth  recreation  program  generally 
leverage  additional  private  sector  and 
non-Federal  governmental  resources  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  recreation  ex- 
perience for  poor  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  summer  youth  re- 
creation program  is  an  exceedingly 
small  Federal  effort — only  $10  million  in 
1980  in  a  budget  of  some  $564  billion.  I 
offer  this  amendment  not  only  because 


the  recreational  opportunities  of  poor 
children  in  our  country  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  me  but  also  because 
there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  why  many 
of  the  cities  of  our  coimtry  are  threat- 
ened with  really  draconian  cuts  in  fed- 
erally funded  summer  youth  recreation 
opportunities  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  first  reason  is  that,  in  early  1979, 
the  Community  Services  Administration, 
which  administers  the  summer  youth 
recreation  program,  altered  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  funds  to  conform  it 
to  the  approach  applicable  to  the  other 
special  emphasis  programs  in  section  222 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  As  a 
result,  a  number  of  cities,  including  my 
own  city  of  New  York,  suffered  rather 
severe  cuts  in  the  funding  of  the  sum- 
mer youth  recreation  program. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  national 
appropriation  has  been  reduced  from  $17 
million,  which  was  appropriated  in  1979 
to  $10  million  for  this  upcoming  sum- 
mer, a  reduction  of  nearly  40  percent. 
Taken  together,  these  two  developments 
will  severely  reduce  the  availability  of 
summer  youth  recreation  program  funds 
in  a  number  of  areas  which  have  excep- 
tionally high  concentrations  of  disad- 
vantaged children. 

Accordingly,  I  have  submitted  an 
amendment  which  would  give  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration greater  flexibility  to  target  some 
additional  funds — really  de  minimus 
amounts — at  areas  which  stand  to  suffer 
the  deepest  cuts  in  these  programs.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  my  amendment,  15 
percent  of  the  national  appropriation  for 
the  summer  youth  recreation  program 
would  be  set  £»ide  for  the  director  to  use 
at  her  discretion  to  provide  specially  tar- 
geted assistance  to  areas  that  have  high 
concentrations  of  first,  public  assistance 
recipients;  second,  unemployed  persons; 
and  third,  related  children  living  in  low- 
income  families — the  same  three  factors 
that  are  used  in  the  general  distribution 
formula. 

Mr.  President,  no  change  will  be 
made  in  the  formula  whatever.  This  is 
simply  a  question  of  an  allocation  tar- 
geting of  a  relatively  small  part  of  that 
formula  to  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  and  to  give  the  director  some  flex- 
ibility on  that  score.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  amendment  will  be  agreeable  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment.  Inso- 
far as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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UP    AMENDMENT    NO.  997 

(Purpose:    To    create    special    energy    loan 
programs) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 997: 

On  page  100,  line  22,  Insert  between  the 
word  "firewood",  and  the  word  "provisions" 
the  words  "emergency  loans,  grants  or  re- 
volving funds," 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  for  special  energy  loan  programs, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  my 
State  of  Alaska. 

This  amendment  will  fill  a  unique 
need  for  individuals  who  live  in  remote 
areas,  such  as  small  villages  in  Alaska, 
who  do  not  have  road  way  access  to 
fuel. 

In  Alaska,  a  great  percentage  of  the 
communities  do  not  have  road  access 
to  supply  centers.  To  keep  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  winter  at  a  reasonable  rate,  it 
must  be  ordered  in  bulk  quantities  and 
be  flown  in  or  barged.  Therefore,  this 
situation  dictates  that  these  villagers 
must  order  their  entire  supply  of  winter 
fuel  in  the  preceding  summer.  This,  of 
course,  creates  a  great  financial  hardship 
for  these  residents,  most  of  whom  are 
below  the  poverty  level.  Sometimes,  in 
particularly  harsh  winters,  emergency 
supplies  of  fuel  must  be  flown  in  on 
short  notice. 

This  amendment  allows  these  individ- 
uals to  receive  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  their  fuel,  and  then 
allows  them  to  pay  back  their  bills  in 
increments — just  as  most  utility  custom- 
ers in  the  rest  of  the  States  do.  In  emer- 
gencies, the  community  can  borrow 
money  to  pay  for  the  fuel  on  short 
notice.  For  an  individual  who  cannot 
afford  these  payments,  the  money  is  for- 
given in  the  form  of  a  grant. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  both  the 
majority  and  minority  sides  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

If  my  friend  has  remarks,  I  yield  to 
him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alaska.  The  amendment 
clarifies  the  crisis  intervention  provi- 
sions of  S.  1725  by  adding  specific  lan- 
guage which  includes  emergency  loans, 
grants  or  revolving  funds  in  the  activities 
that  may  be  conducted  as  part  of  crisis 
intervention. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  operated  a 
revolving  community  loan  fund,  which 
has  filled  a  great  need  in  Alaska  and  been 
very  successful.  This  amendment  simply 
makes  it  clear  that  a  loan  fund  of  this 
nature  could  be  operated  by  a  State  or 
area  imder  the  crisis  intervention  pro- 
gram. 

I  find  it  a  very  sensible  amendment 
and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  only  sensible,  as  Sen- 
ator Nelson  has  properly  said,  but  it  is 
quite  innovative  and  indicates  the  kind 
of  fiexibility  which  I  understand  will  not 
only  be  useful  to  Alaska  but  other  rural 
areas  in  cold  climates.  I  certainly  find  it 
acceptable  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  my  good  friend,  the 
majority  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OP    AMENDMENT    NO.    998 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  adequate  audit  plan 
to  assure  fiscal  accountability  in  State  and 
area  programs) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Chiles,  proposes  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  098: 

On  page  83.  strike  out  lines  1  through  11 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  set  forth  a  fiscal  and  program  audit 
plan  designed  to  assure  accountability  for 
State  and  area  programs  assisted  under  this 
part  which  (A)  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Comptroller  Oenera!  of  the  United  States 
shall  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
and  (B)  describe  in  detail  at  least  record- 
keeping procedures  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  received  undei  this  part,  procedures 
for  property  acquisition,  procedures  for  in- 
ventory control,  procedures  for  maintenance 
of  payroll  records,  procedures  for  selection 
of  eligible  participants  and  any  other  factors 
relating  to  accountability  as  the  Ck>mp- 
troller  Oeneral  may  prescribe;  and 

"(10)  describe  In  detail  procedures  which 
will  enable  the  Director  to  audit  and  moni- 
tor State  and  area  programs,  and  will  assure 
adequate  suoervlslon  in  monitoring  of  local 
projects  by  the  State  and  area  applicant,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of 
participants,  the  propriety  of  participant 
selection  procedures  and  practices,  and  the 
purchase  and  disposition  of  materials;  and" 

On  page  83,  line  12.  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
insert   In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  94,  line  6,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  94,  line  10,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  94,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  or 
area  agency  a  fiscal  and  program  audit  plan 
which  meets  such  criteria  as  the  (Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States  shall 
prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and 
which  substantially  compiles  with  section 
1116(b)(9)(B). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 


fering this  amendment  on  bdialf  of  my 
distin«wshed  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles).  The  amendment  would 
add  to  the  program  management  and 
monitoring  requirements  currently  in  S. 
1725.  This  amendment  would  provide  a 
specific  requirement  that  in  order  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  a  fiscal  and 
program  audit  plan  which  meets  the  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  would  have 
to  be  established  by  State  and  area  pro- 
grams. This  plan,  as  a  part  of  the  State 
weatherization  plan,  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Director  ol  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  and  take 
into  account  all  recordkeeping  proce- 
dures, payroll  records,  and  program  poli- 
cies, which  are  all  already  required  ot 
the  programs. 

The  Chiles  amendment  would 
strmgthen  the  present  recordkeeping 
practices  by  requiring  that  such  prac- 
tices be  in  Une  with  the  audit  structure 
of  the  Ownptroller  General.  This  can 
only  assist  the  local  and  State  programs 
in  keeping  better  records  and  having 
these  records  more  accessible  to  the 
random  audits  by  the  Director  and  the 
Comptroller  General.  In  addition,  a 
local  program  would  also  have  to  es- 
tablish a  fiscal  and  program  audit  plan 
which  meets  the  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  very 
knowledgeable  about  what  standards  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  prcH>er  auditing 
can  be  done  of  Federal  programs  and 
funds.  His  amendment  makes  a  very 
positive  contribution  to  S.  1725  and  I 
commend  him  for  this  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  It  simply  provides  a 
financial  assistance  and  fiscal  program 
audit  plan  which  meets  the  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General.  I 
think  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniipous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Mr.  Chiles, 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Senator  CRn.ES 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  1ms 
agreed  to  offer  the  amendment  I  suggested, 
which  would  require  greater  fiscal  account- 
ability on  the  p&rt  of  the  State  and  local 
programs  which  administer  the  weatheriza- 
tion program  for  the  low-income. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram and  recognize  Its  value  to  many  low- 
income  and  elderly  households.  However.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  States',  and  espe- 
cially the  local  programs',  capability  of  assur- 
ing that  the  weatherization  monies  are  spent 
in  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  effective, 
manner. 

To  assist  these  administrative  units  In 
developing  a  greater  fiscal  accountabUlty.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  which  would 
require  the  State  and  local  programs  to  de- 
sign a  fiscal  and  program  audit  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral.  This  plan,  as  a  p»rt  of 
the  State  weatherization  plan,  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  and  take 
into  account  all  recordkeeping  procedures, 
payroll  records,  and  program  policies,  which 
are  all  already  required  of  the  programs.  My 
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trP    AMENDMENT    NO.    999 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  999 : 

On  page  68,  line  7,  strike  the  period  and 
add  "taking  Into  account  the  marginal  sav- 
ings to  be  realized  for  each  additional 
weatherizatlon  measure." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  floor  managers  of  the 
bill  have  agreed  to  this  amendment. 
They  have  helped  us  modify  one  that  I 
had  pr^ared  previously. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  good, 
sensible  amendment,  speaking  for  my- 
self. I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  amendment  actually  is  contained  in 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation  and  the 
report.  So  if  we  mean  it,  we  should  write 
it  into  the  bill.  It  is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

I  just  want  to  make  my  intention 
clear.  In  hght  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  setting  any  dollar  limits  on  how  much 
can  be  spent  for  weatherizatlon,  I  hope 
that,  whether  it  be  the  CSA  Director  or 
the  Department  of  Energy,  or  whoever 
ultimately  manages  this  program,  they 
will  see  to  it  that  when  we  go  into  a  home 
to  weatherize  it,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  on  it,  what  we  end  up  is  as  good  a 
weatherizatlon  job  as  possible;  that  we 
do  not  try  to  placate  people  by  putting 
something  in  a  house  which  ends  up  not 
saving  any  energy  and  not  doing  any 
good,  just  to  save  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram, whether  it  be  at  the  local  level  or 
the  national  level. 

When  they  adopt  weatherizatlon  and 
adopt  regulations  for  it,  we  hope  they 
are  going  to  take  a  look  at  getting  en- 
ergy savings  from  the  weatherizatlon 
and  not  try  to  fix  up  a  home  that  can- 
not be  fixed,  only  to  have  those  critical 
of  the  program  complain  afterward 
about  the  program.  We  will  be  very  con- 
cerned about  marginal  savings. 

I  thank  the  floor  managers  for  help- 
ing us  modify  our  amendment  to  make 
it  as  effective  as  I  think  it  will  be. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment?  I  think  he  is  right 
about  locking  it  into  the  bill,  and  I  wish 
I  had  done  it  myself. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  again  for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    1000 

(Purpose:  To  provide  more  flexibility  In  the 
administration  of  provisions  relating  to 
the  State  weatherizatlon  councils) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wjramlng  (Mr.  Wallop) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  nimi- 
bered  1000: 

On  page  73.  line  22,  strike  out  ",  but  not 
less  than  $75,000,". 

On  page  87,  between  lines  1  and  16,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  If  any  State  has  a  State  weatheriza- 
tlon policy  council  or  other  similar  entity 
composed  of  representatives  that  substan- 
tially meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
State  may  designate  such  a  council  or  en- 
tity to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  State 
weatherizatlon  council  under  this  part.". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
amendments  I  am  offering  wiU  make 
minor,  but  important,  changes  in  the  bill 
relative  to  the  State  weatherizatlon 
council.  Section  1117(a)  of  S.  1725  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  a  State 
weatherizatlon  council  in  order  for  a 
State  to  receive  financial  assistance  for 
its  weatherizatlon  program.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  council  is  spelled  out  in 
detail  in  subsection  3  of  section  1117. 
The  council  is  required  to  meet  at  least 
three  times  a  year  to  carry  out  its  statu- 
tory functions  which  include  advising 
the  Governor  in  preparation  of  a  State 
weatherizatlon  plan  and  in  reviewing 
and  assisting  local  weatherizatlon  proj- 
ects. Funding  for  the  State  weatheriza- 
tlon coimcil  is  set  forth  in  section  1114 
(d)  of  the  bill.  That  section  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  1  percent,  but  not 
less  than  $75,000  of  a  State's  weatheri- 
zatlon allotment  shall  be  allocated  to 
carry  out  the  council's  requirements. 

My  first  amendment  drops  the  manda- 
tory $75,000  funding  floor  from  section 
1114(d).  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  maximmn  allocation  for  the  State 
weatherizatlon  coimcil  now  contained  in 
that  same  provision  which  is  1  percent 
of  the  total  State  allotment.  This  change 
will  provide  needed  flexibility  for  the 
States  in  determining  how  much  money 
will  be  required  to  fulfill  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  council.  The  balance  of 
the  State  allocation  can  then  be  spent 
for  weatherizatlon  of  low-income  dwell- 
ings. Under  the  amendment,  the  State 
may  spend  up  to.  but  not  in  excess  of  1 
percent  of  its  total  allocation  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  State  can  carry  out  these 
requirements  for  under  $75,000.  the 
State  would  and  should  then  have  the 
prerogative  to  do  so. 
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Under  the  existing  Department  of  En- 
ergy weatherizatlon  assistance  program 
for  low-income  persons,  the  States  are 
required  to  establish  poUcy  advisMT 
councils  which  have  responsibilities 
quite  similar  to  those  envisioned  by  S. 
1725.  As  in  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration, council  members  are  not  paid 
salary,  do  not  serve  full  time  and  meet 
infrequently.  Based  upon  Department  of 
Energy  data,  13  States  have  total  admm- 
istrative  costs  of  less  than  $75,000.  Thus, 
at  least  13  of  the  existing  advisory  coun- 
cils are  carrying  out  their  duties  for  un- 
der the  amount  allotted  in  this  bill — 
$75,000.  In  a  survey  of  region  IV,  the 
actual  costs  attributed  to  the  State 
weatherizatlon  advisory  councils  range 
from  $0.0  to  $650  per  year.  The  average 
amount  allocated  for  such  purpose  is 
$200.  It  is  also  possible  that  sarae,  if  not 
many,  of  the  States  with  total  adminis- 
trative costs  in  excess  of  $75,000  are 
spending  less  than  that  sum  on  weath- 
erizatlon council  efforts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wyoming,  the 
State  weatherizatlon  policy  advisory 
council  has  met  between  two  and  three 
times  per  year.  The  total  annual  ex- 
penditure for  council  meetings  and  work 
products  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  $75,000  which 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
State  administrators  of  the  weatheriza- 
tlon program,  be  very  difficult  to  spend 
and  would  undercut  direct  weatheriza- 
tlon efforts  by  taking  so  much  money  out 
for  administrative-advisory  functions. 
For  example,  from  a  total  allocation  of 
approximately  $950,000,  Wyoming  would 
be  required  to  earmark  $75,000  for  a 
function  that  could  be  carried  out  for 
under  $1,000.  My  amendment  would  pre- 
vent this  wasteful  bureaucratic  situation 
from  arising  by  striking  from  the  bill  the 
requirement  that  a  minimum  of  $75,000 
be  spend  for  council  tasks. 

The  second  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  allow  the  States  to  consolidate  the 
State  weatherizatlon  policy  advisory 
council  required  to  be  established  under 
the  Department  of  Energy  program  (42 
U.S.C.  6864(b) )  and  the  State  weather- 
izatlon council  required  to  be  established 
under  section  1117  of  S.  1725.  If  a  State 
has  a  weatherizatlon  policy  or  other  sim- 
ilar entity  composed  of  representatives 
that  substantially  comport  with  the 
membership  requirements  enumerated 
In  this  legislation,  my  amendment  would 
authorize  the  State  to  designate  that 
as?encv,  council,  or  entity  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  State  weatherizatlon 
council  required  to  be  set  up  by  this  bill. 
This  amendment  will  expressly  allow 
States  to  coordinate  and  consolidate  ex- 
isting entities  which  have  as  their  pur- 
pose the  supervision  of  State  weather- 
izatlon efforts  for  low-income  persons. 
It  will  avoid  overlap  and  duplication  and 
will  more  efficiently  bring  about  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  act — the  weatherizatlon 
of  homes  to  make  them  fuel  efficient. 

I  believe  both  of  these  amendments  are 
acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  is  an  eminently  sensible  amend- 
ment: that  any  State  that  has  a  weath- 
erizatlon policy  council  or  similar  entity 
which    substantially    meets    the    State 


weatherizatlon  requirements  In  S.  1725, 
be  deemed  to  be  the  council.  There 
should  not  be  duplication. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming for  his  amendment.  It  is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me,  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senator  Nelson  in  his  views,  and  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    1001 

(Purpose:  Limit  weatherizatlon  assistance 
to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  unprinted  amendment  to  the 

desk.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
proposes   an    unprinted    amendment    num- 
bered 1001. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  66,  line  10,  after  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia" strike  the  comma  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

On  page  66,  lines  10  through  13,  strike  out 
■the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

On  page  73,  strike  out  lines  1-7  In  entirety. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  two  parts 
of  the  bill  which  authorize  weatheriza- 
tlon funds  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Under  the  current  Department  of  En- 
ergy program,  established  by  Public  Law 
94-385,  the  Energy  Conservation  in  Ex- 
isting Buildings  Act  of  1976  only  the 
contiguous  48  States.  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are,  by  defini- 
tion, eligible  for  weatherizatlon  moneys. 
In  1978,  when  Congress  amended  that 
act  with  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act.  these 
jurisdictions  were  not  brought  within 
the  purview  of  the  weatherizatlon 
program. 

Although  fuel  costs  have  risen  since 
1978,  and  in  fact  are  somewhat  higher 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  than  here  on  the 
mainland,  there  still  is  no  appreciable 
need  for  weatherizatlon  in  these  tropical 
islands.  The  average  annual  tempera- 
tures in  these  jurisdictions  range  be- 
tween 76  and  83  degrees.  By  the  very 
distribution  formula  in  the  bill,  these 
Islands  would  be  hsoxi  pressed  to  come 
up  with  the  necessary  degree-days. 

There  are  no  substantial  heating 
problems  to  speak  of  in  these  areas.  If 


anything,  cooling  is  the  critical  prob- 
lem experienced  by  the  low-income  peo- 
ple. However,  for  purposes  of  this  leg- 
islation the  catch-22  is  the  fact  that 
the  low-incwne  people  do  not.  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  air- 
conditioning.  Calkhig.  home  insulation, 
and  other  weatherizatlon  technologies 
would  have  little  application  in  homes, 
many  of  which  have  neither  inner  walls 
nor  glass  panes  on  their  windows. 

Although  the  maximum  amount  of 
money  these  jurisdictions  could  receive 
under  this  bill  would  be  $1.5  million.  I 
am  still  concerned  about  expending 
funds  in  hot-weather  jurisdictions  when 
other  areas  of  the  country  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  cope  with  the  cold.  As 
a  national  priority,  we  ought  to  be 
attentive  to  the  colder  spots  before  we 
furnish  funds  for  weatherizatlon  to 
areas  that  simply  do  not  need  them. 

Rnally,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  the  low-income  weatheriza- 
tlon program  under  consideration  here 
from  the  low-income  energy  cash  assist- 
ance program  dealt  with  by  this  Con- 
gress both  in  the  context  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  bill  and  the  windfall 
profits  tax  measure.  The  weatherizatl<Mi 
program  is  intended  to  make  improve- 
ments in  dwellings  to  render  them  more 
fuel  efficient.  There  is  a  critical  need  for 
this  in  cold  climate  areas,  which  does 
not  exist  in  tropical  islands.  We  would 
needlessly  be  pumping  money  into  areas 
with  little,  if  any,  need  for  weatheriza- 
tlon efforts  under  the  language  cixr- 
rently  in  the  bill. 

TTie  cash  assistance  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  intended  to  provide  some 
reUef  to  low-income  individuals  to  help 
keep  pace  with  inflated  prices  which  are 
partially  attributable  to  high  energy 
costs.  Since  these  jurisdictions  are  not 
immune  from  Infiation,  the  low-income 
residents  may  need  cash  relief  while 
having  no  demonstrable  need  for  weath- 
erizatlon assistance. 

In  conclusion,  my  amendment  seeks 
to  preserve  our  limited  natural  funds 
for  use  where  there  is  real  need  for 
weatherizatlon.  Although  the  sum  of 
money  at  Issue  here  Is  small  compara- 
tively speaking — a  maximum  of  $1.5 
million  is  involved — the  principle  is 
important.  Conservation  is  the  goal  of 
weatherizatlon;  conservatl(m  of  Federal 
funds  can  be  secured  by  my  amendment 
without  in  any  way  undercutting  the 
weatherizatlon  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  we  face  in 
the  committee  is  really  not  so  much  a 
problem  of  heating  and  cooling,  both  of 
which  would  come  under  weatherizatlon, 
but  a  problem  of  discrimination.  We  also 
have  the  added  point  to  discrimination, 
which  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment,  that 
in  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  there  are 
torrential  and  cold  rains,  and  this  pre- 
sents to  low-income  families  a  very  great 
problem  of  weatherizatlon. 

If  rains,  after  all,  sweep  Into  a  dwell- 
ing, that,  also,  is  as  difficult  as  very,  very 
cold  weather. 

The  discrimination  factor  comes  about 
as  follows:  The  climate  of  Hawaii  is  no 
different   from  that  of  the   Marianas 
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Rico  to  say,  "They  discriminated  against 
lis:  they  did  not  include  us  in  the 
weatherizati<xi  program." 

Does  the  SenaUw  see  my  point?  That 
is  all  I  am  after. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  see  that  point.  I  hope 
that  somehow  or  smother  Congress  will 
eventually  find  itself  in  the  posture,  not 
only  with  regard  to  Trust  Territories,  but 
with  other  things  as  well  such  that  it 
will  deal  with  problems  as  they  exist  and 
on  their  individual  merits  and  not  be- 
cause they  present  a  political  moment  of 
discomfort  in  trying  to  provide  a  service 
for  a  need  that  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  political  moment  could 
be  important  if  it  is  a  question  of  public 
order  and  the  fairness  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  cannot  overlook  it.  This  is 
a  political  society.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
unimportant  at  all.  It  is  not  that  kind 
of  crass  politics.  I  am  not  running  for 
anything  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  No,  I  did  not  mean  that. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Nor  is  anyone  else  here. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  simply  did  not  mean  to  imply 
such  a  thing  as  that,  and  I  am  totally 
misimderstood  in  that  area. 

What  I  am  simply  saying  is  boilerplate 
that,  at  a  time  of  declining  balances  and 
great  inflation,  we  should  assess  carefully 
in  each  instance  whether  or  not  the 
service  we  are  seeing  to  provide  is  a 
needed  one  before  adopting  out  of  habit 
boilerplate. 
I  did  not,  and  if  the  Senator  could  just 

give  me  a  moment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  a  suggestion? 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  Senator's 
amendment  cut  the  amount  to  one- tenth 
of  1  percent.  I  would  rather  do  that  than 
cut  them  out  in  whole.  Does  the  Senator 
see  my  point? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes,  I  do.  Let  me  make 
another  suggestion,  th^t  we  put  into  that 
section  of  the  bill  an  amendment  which 
would  require  in  the  annual  report  a 
needs  assessment  for  a  weatherization 
program  in  the  aforementioned  jurisdic- 
ticn. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  And  please,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  was  totally 
inadvertent  on  that.  It  had  not  even 
vaguely  crossed  my  .mind.  I  hope  the 
Senator  understands  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course  I  think  the 
point  I  made,  speaking  now  as  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  is  our  political  Gov- 
ernment is  a  valid  one.  For  example, 
there  is  agitation  in  Puerto  Rico  to  go 
independent.  They  shot  up  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  I  was  there  and 
I  was  a  target  of  the  shooting.  But  the 
important  point  is  that  there  is  a  big  In- 
dependencia  movement  down  there 
which  is  based  on  the  whole  theory  that 
they  are  stepchildren,  and  that  could  be 
true  of  any  one  of  these  places. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator's  assessment  of  that. 

What  I  was  really  getting  at,  when  I 
referred  to  "iTOlitical  judgment,"  is  that 
we  often  try  to  pass  a  formula  in  this 
body  that  applies  to  States  that  do  not 
need  all  they  become  entitled  to  under 
the  formula  as  well  as  territories. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  was  trying  to  single 
out  this  particular  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  we  take  a  minute 
then  and  the  Senator  write  his  amend- 
ment? 

The  Senator  will  write  it.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Let  me  accept  the  offer 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  made. 
We  will  take  a  minute  and  rewrite  my 
amendment  as  introduced. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Pine,  and  the  Senator 
will  cut  the  figure  from  three-tenths  to 
one-tenth. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  we  will  state  the  in- 
tent as  the  Senator  has  just  stated  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  appreciate  it.  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  not  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Pref'ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1001,    AS    MODITIED 

(Purpose:  Limit  weatherization  assistance 
to  the  50  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  modification  of  my  amendment  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Waixop) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1001.  as  modified. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  72,  line  6.  strike  "three-tenths" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one-tenth." 

On  page  72.  line  7.  delete  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  ".  provided  that  funds 
are  spent  only  where  significant  energy  con- 
servation potential  exists  In  dwellings  In 
these  areas." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  provision  with  both 
floor  managers  of  the  bill.  Simply  stated, 
what  we  would  do  is  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
miun  approoriation  for  the  previously 
named  jurisdiction  from  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  to  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  and 
to  require  that  any  fluids  so  appro- 
priated be  used  for  energy  conservation. 
I  understand  it  Is  acceptable  to  both 
managers. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  amendment  is  ac- 
certable  to  this  side,  and  I  understand 
it  is  acceptable  based  upon  the  sugges- 
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tlon  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  want  to  thank 
the  managers  very  much  for  their  coop- 
eration and  for  their  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
(Putting  the  questicm.) 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
these  are  all  the  amendments  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested  and  I  ask  that  we  move 
to  third  reading. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  support  to  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  plan  out- 
lined in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1979.  These  revisions  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  the 
form  of  a  new  title  XI  will  establish  a 
comprehensive  energy  conservation  serv- 
ices program,  under  which  various  low- 
income  energy-related  programs  and  ac- 
tivities will  be  conducted. 

SCLF-KXPLANATORT    NKED 

With  the  energy  crisis  right  at  our 
doorstep,  it  is  almost  redundant  to  state 
that  some  kind  of  national  energy  plan 
is  needed  to  aid  all  American  citizens  in 
coping  with  rapidly  increasing  fuel  costs. 
I  might  indicate  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  and  are  making  progress  in  the 
so-called  windfall  profit  tax  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate  some  time  in  the  next 
3  or  4  weeks.  The  events  which  have  com- 
bined to  put  us  in  our  present  energy 
crunch  and  so  complex  that  it  will  take 
time  to  deal  with  all  the  implications 
of  fuel  shortages. 

However,  my  sympathies  must  lie  with 
a  scheme  of  setting  priorities  and  assist- 
ing those  citizens  who  are  more  seriously 
affected  by  the  rising  cost  of  heating  oil 
and  gasoline.  Low-income  families  and 
individuals  become  victimized  by  eco- 
nomic circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

IMPACT    OK    THE   ELOERLT 

Foremost  among  these  low-income 
groups  are  our  Naton's  elderly  citizens, 
who  have  to  live  on  a  fixed  income  that 
is  in  itself  barely  adequate,  but,  com- 
pounded with  energy  costs,  it  becomes  an 
almost  hopeless  situation.  Quite  often, 
older  Americans  are  forced  to  make  a  de- 
cision between  eating  and  heating.  We 
cannot  let  this  happen. 

While  we  are  still  considering  the  best 
measures  to  Incorporate  into  some  kind 
of  national  energy  plan,  we  must  not  fw- 
get  those  who  must  cope  in  the  meantime 
with  double-digit  inflation,  as  well  as 
fuel  costs  that  are  rapidly  rising  out  of 
sight.  We  owe  some  assistance  to  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves. 

PtniPOSE     or     ENERGY     ASSISTANCE 

This  legislation  will  provide  grants  to 
States  for  weatherization  of  low-income 


hmnes,  under  the  same  allocation  for- 
mula that  was  agreed  to  last  November, 
during  consideration  of  previous  home 
energy  assistance  legislation,  which  ap- 
pears in  section  326(a)  of  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act.  This  allocation  formula 
is  prescribed  for  both  weatherization  and 
crisis  intervention,  and  the  Director  and 
States  receiving  such  assistance  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  outreach  activities  as 
weU. 

These  crisis  intervention  activities  pro- 
vide short-term  assistance,  which  can  be 
in  the  form  of  temporary  shelter,  »ner- 
gency  fuel,  or  supplies  in  dealing  with 
near-poor  individuals  and  families  who 
are  threatened  by  severe  hardship  or 
danger  to  health  due  to  lack  of  fuel, 
utilities  that  are  shut  off,  or  other  direct 
causes.  The  weatherization  program  is 
authorized  for  3  fiscal  years,  with  $500 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $750  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $950  milUon  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Under  part  B  of  the  new  title  XI,  the 
bill  makes  more  explicit  the  existing  au- 
thority for  crisis  intervention  activities, 
authorizing  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1983. 
Further,  it  will  also  revise  the  existing 
authority  for  energy  conservaticm  edu- 
cation: energy  audit:  energy  conserva- 
tion research  demonstration,  including 
pilot  projects;  alternative  technological 
development;  and  other  low-income 
energy-related  activities.  Authorization 
for  these  various  activities  during  fiscal 
years  1981  through  1983  is  established  In 
part  C  of  the  new  title,  with  the  current 
funding  level  at  $10  million  for  these 
purposes. 

IMPLEMENTATION    Or    WEATHERIZATION 
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S.  1725  clarifies  more  explicitly  the 
authority  for  the  Community  Services 
Administration  to  conduct  this  proposed 
low-income  weatherization  program, 
without  affecting  the  Department  of 
Energy's  authorization  to  carry  out  its 
low-income  program.  However,  what  it 
will  do  is  attempt  to  resolve  many  of  the 
problems  experienced  by  local  program 
operators  with  the  DOE  weatherization 
program.  Although  the  use  of  CETA 
labor  is  encouraged,  it  Is  not  mandatory 
imder  this  new  plan.  For  example,  in  my 
home  State  of  Kansas,  where  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  next  to  nothing,  weath- 
erization funds  may  be  used  to  pay  labor 
costs,  which  will  greatly  help  in  insuring 
the  continuity  of  the  program,  while  sim- 
plifying its  complexity. 

EITECT    ON    PREVIOUS    PROGRAMS 

It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  these 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  will  not  duplicate  previous  legis- 
lation relating  to  low-income  energy 
assistance,  providing  help  in  paying  fuel 
bills  and  to  residential  energy  conserva- 
tion. S.  1725  will  merely  serve  to  comple- 
ment previous  low-incone  «iergy  meas- 
ures that  have  been  put  into  effect,  based 
on  the  premise  that  households  with  the 
lowest  incomes  lack  the  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  make  energy  con- 
servation investments. 

COMPARISON    or    DOB'S    WITa    CSA'S    WBATRER- 
IZATION    PROGRAMS 

Although  there  was  a  time  when  both 
CSA  and  DOE  were  operating  weather- 


ization programs  simultaneously,  these 
programs  were  not  duplicate  efforts, 
since  both  followed  very  different  sets  of 
regulatlcms.  As  opposed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  weatherization  ixx>- 
gram.  which  was  authorized  In  1976,  the 
Community  Services  Administration  has 
been  involved  with  low-Income  weather- 
ization since  1974.  and  has  proven  Itself 
capable  of  imidementing  such  a  program 
with  great  effectiveness.  It  makes  sense 
to  place  this  responsibility  with  CSA,  be- 
cause it  is  well  accustomed  to  distribu- 
ting block  grants  to  States  and  has  the 
mechanisms  already  in  place  for  provid- 
ing services  to  low-income  groups.  Tto  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Department 
of  Energy  is  just  now  finally  ironing  out 
some  of  the  serious  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  its  weatherization  program, 
which  It  has  attempted  to  carry  out  witti 
a  demonstrated  lack  of  effectiveness. 

CONCLT7SION 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislaticm  will 
provide  some  temporary  relief  from  the 
financial  strain  of  our  current  energy 
crisis  through  the  various  proposals  out- 
lined. Although  we  cannot  intercept  all 
the  financial  thrusts  of  the  energy  crisis, 
we  can  take  some  steps  toward  closing 
the  gap  that  makes  it  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  low-income  groups  to  cope.  By 
providing  a  weatherization  program  to 
assist  in  energy  conservation,  as  well  as 
establishing  crisis  intervention  activities 
and  other  services,  we  hope  to  assist  peo- 
ple in  absorbing  some  of  the  impact  of 
the  current  energy  situation.  Unlike 
other  direct  grants  to  States  to  supple- 
ment payment  of  fuel  costs  themselves, 
this  program  will  help  to  ward  off  the 
energy  crisis  from  another  angle,  making 
possible  preventive  measures  that  will 
save  on  energy  consumption  for  heating 
purposes. 

We  all  know  that  some  kind  of  com- 
prehensive national  energy  plan  is  nec- 
essary, but.  imtil  such  a  plan  becomes  an 
eventual  reality,  we  must  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  providing  assistance  to 
those  individuals  who  need  help  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  underscore 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  indicated  earlier,  the  opera- 
tiOTi  of  this  program  by  CSA.  Though  I 
know  that  there  is  no  mandate  in  the 
legislation,  I  would  simply  state,  as  I 
stated  earlier  in  my  statement,  that  they 
have  a  good  record  and  that  DOE  has  not 
done  an  adequate  job  in  administering 
the  program.  It  makes  sense  to  place  this 
responsibility  in  the  CSA  because  it  is 
well  accustomed  to  distributing  block 
grants  to  States  and  have  the  mecha- 
nisms alresuly  in  place  to  provide  services 
to  low-income  groups.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Department  of  Energy 
is  just  now  finally  ironing  out  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  its  weath- 
erization program,  which  it  is  attempting 
to  carry  out  with  a  demonstrated  lack  of 
effectiveness. 

It  is  my  hope  we  can  provide  some 
temporary  relief.  I  have  indicated  that  In 
my  earlier  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  want  to  concur  in 
the  statements  made  by  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Nklsoh).  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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•  Mr.  HAYAK  AWA.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  7  yea  rs,  the  price  of  electricity 
has  increased  92  percent,  gasoline  169 
percent,  naturiil  gas  155  percent,  and  fuel 
oil  293  perceni .  With  energy  p^rices  con- 
tinuing to  rise  the  situaticm  has  become 
critical  for  ma  ly  poor  families,  especially 
the  low-income ;  elderly  and  handicapped. 
Even  with  cor  certed  efforts  to  cut  back 
on  consumpt  on,  low-income  persons 
have  watched  luel  bills  take  a  bigger  and 
bigger  chunk  out  of  their  monthly 
income. 

Many  American  dwellings  were  con- 
structed whei  energy  was  cheap  and 
plentiful.  Housing  occupied  by  the  poor  is 
generally  not  fenergy  efBcient.  older,  and 
in  desperate  leed  of  repair.  The  poor 
have  no  extra  money  for  home  improve- 
ments, therefc  re.  all  they  can  do  is  turn 
up  the  heat,  vatch  it  slip  through  the 
cracks,  and  hi  tpe  they  can  catch  a  little 
on  the  way. 

To  respond '  o  these  special  needs,  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  $1.2  billion  energy 
assistance  pro  ;ram  to  help  meet  escalat- 
ing fuel  costs  Complementing  this  pro- 
gram is  the  Department  of  ESiergy's 
weatherizatioii  program  designed  to  im- 
prove the  energy  efficiency  of  homes  of 
those  who  ca  mot  afford  to  help  them- 
selves. Qualif!^  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity action  ag  sncies  of  each  State  exam- 
ine the  eligibl( :  homes  and  provide  needed 
services.  Of  tei  i,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  re- 
place casing  o  [  doors  or  broken  windows. 
On  other  Decisions  there  is  a  need  for 
insulation  or  wiring.  These  conservation 
investments  ttirough  weatherization  re- 
sult in  fuel  sa  nngs  of  20  to  60  percent  of 
preweatherizs  tion  energy  consumption 
and  costs.  Coi  iservation  displaces  barrels 
of  imported  o  11,  and  lessens  our  depend- 
ence on  OPED.  The  program  also  pro- 
vides energy  Efficiency  information  to  the 
consumer  so  that  he  can  continue  to 
tackle  the  pffsblem  by  cutting  down  on 
his  energy  usi  ige. 

The  weath  jrization  program  is  cva- 
rently  admini  stered  by  the  DOE.  Legisla- 
tion before  is  today  would  set  up  the 
authority  foi  the  Community  Services 
Adminlstrati<  n  to  nm  the  program.  Ad- 
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Department  of  Energy  had 


a  slow  beginr  ing  as  agency  officials  con- 
tended with  institutional  problems  in 
herent  in  ai  ly  new  program.  But  the 
DOE  has  implemented  new  regulations 
which  addrei  s  many  of  these  problems 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  DOE'S 
program  is  {adequate  and  consistently 
improving. 

Our  counfcr  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
deepening  en  ;rgy  crisis.  There  are  nearly 
14  million  lo' /-income,  near-poor  house 
holds  who  ar  ?  eligible  for  weatherization 
assistance.  V  'hile  we  are  standing  here 
debating  frofn  what  office  building  this 
be  administered,  we  have 
who  are  wondering  if  they 
will  be  warn,  next  month.  They  carmot 
afford  the  ir  terruption  and  delays  that 
would  be  fo  rthcoming  if  the  program 
once  again  c  tianged  horses  midstream 
ncpsovm  B  oim  low-income  home 

WEA  -REBIZATION   PBOGRAM 

cuLV]  ai 


Mr.  President,  I  welcc»ne 

opporti^ty  today  to  join  as  a  co- 

1725,  legislation  to  estab- 

comii'ehensive  energy  conserva- 


tion services  program  within  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  (CSA) . 
This  measure  would  give  our  indispen- 
sable low-income  home  weatherization 
program  a  much-needed  revamping  and 
expansion. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  the  Federal 
home  weatherization  program  for  low- 
income  families.  With  fuel  costs  sky- 
rocketing, and  elderly  and  poor  house- 
holds struggling  for  their  health  and 
survival,  this  weatherization  program 
should  be  the  centerpiece  of  Federal  en- 
ergy reUef  efforts  since  it  offers  the  best 
long-term  solution  to  the  problem.  Few 
Federal  programs  can  boast  of  such 
broad  benefits  in  three  areas  of  naticmal 
priority — conserving  energy  and  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil;  alle- 
viating the  financial  plight  of  the  elderly 
and  poor  by  reducing  their  heating  bills  ; 
and  creating  tens  of  thousands  of  pro- 
ductive jobs.  Only  through  a  program 
such  as  this  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
meaningful,  long-term  energy  cost  relief 
for  our  elderly  and  poor,  and  lessen  their 
dependence  on  annual  fuel  cost  assist- 
ance payments. 

For  an  average  weatherization  cost  of 
about  $1,000  per  dwelling,  fuel  consump- 
tion can  be  cut  by  20  to  60  percent.  This 
represents  an  average  annual  fuel  sav- 
ings of  at  least  200  gallons  of  fuel  oU 
equivalent  per  home.  The  improvements 
made  at  no  charge  to  the  low-income 
homeowner  include  weatherstripping, 
calking,  patching  leaky  roofs,  replacing 
broken  windows,  adding  storm  doors  and 
windows,  and  insulating  attics  and  side- 
walls.  On  the  local  level.  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  (CAP)  agencies  carry  out 
the  insulation  activities  with  CETA 
labor.  On  the  Federal  level,  the  program 
was  originally  administered  by  CSA  but 
has  more  recently  been  run  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE) . 

The  extent  of  the  explosion  in  energy 
costs  is  revealed  by  statistics  indicating 
that  in  the  last  decade  fuel  oil  prices 
have  jumped  373  percent,  natural  gas  233 
percent,  and  electricity  223  percent. 
These  prices  will  rise  much  higher  as 
both  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  are  de- 
controlled, and  with  them  the  magnitude 
of  the  hardships  and  suffering  by  our 
elderly  and  poor  families  will  continue 
to  swell. 

Senior  citizens  are  particularly  viilner- 
able  to  mounting  heating  costs  due  to  a 
combination  of  several  factors.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  their  homes  are  older  and  more 
likely  to  have  little  or  no  insulation.  The 
elderly  tend  to  suffer  from  poorer  health 
and  are  more  susceptible  to  illnesses 
from  cold  homes.  And  their  limited  in- 
comes cannot  absorb  spiraling  heating 
costs  or  cover  needed  energy-saving 
home  improvements.  Winter  heating 
bills  can  consume  half  or  three-quarters 
of  their  limited  incomes,  and  force  many 
to  forego  such  basics  as  food  and  medi- 
cation. 

Unfortunately,  this  vital  low-income 
home  weatherization  program  has  been 
plagued  by  mismanagement  since  the 
Department  of  Energy  began  to  share  in 
its  administration  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
Since  then,  local  CAP  agencies  have  had 
to  cope  with  restrictive  regulations,  un- 
realistic spending  limits,  excessive  paper- 


work, and  a  general  unfamiliarity  with 
serving  a  low-income  clientele.  Under 
DOE  administration,  many  if  not  most 
CAP  agencies  across  the  country  found 
that  while  insulation  supplies  were  ade- 
quate, a  serious  shortage  of  CETA  labor 
has  developed  in  the  last  2  years.  This 
lack  of  manpower  for  weatherization 
crews  led  to  heavy  backlogs  of  ai>phca- 
tions  and  significant  stockpiles  of  insula-, 
tion  materials.  Several  characteristics  of 
CETA  labor,  such  as  low  hourly  wages, 
rapid  turnover,  and  inadequsite  training 
have  combined  to  slow  weatherization 
activities  in  some  areas  to  a  virtual  crawl. 
DOE  has  been  seriously  delinquent  in 
successfully  negotiating  with  the  Labor 
Department  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties. 

The  number  of  DOE-weatherized 
homes  has  been  woefully  short  of  its  own 
goals.  And  incredibly,  by  the  end  of  1979 
DOE  had  expended  only  $96  million  out 
of  total  appropriations  of  $490  million 
through  fiscal  year  1980.  That  is  no  way 
to  nm  a  Federal  program  so  crucial  to 
energy  conservation  and  the  welfare  of 
our  elderly  and  poor. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
clear  statutory  framework  within  CSA 
for  a  sound  home  weatherization  pro- 
gram with  expanded,  more  realistic 
funding  authorization  levels.  Ttas  pro- 
gram rightfully  belongs  in  the  CSA 
which  has  more  experience  in  weather- 
izing  homes,  more  flexible  guidelines  and 
realistic  limits,  the  ability  to  coordinate 
needed  labor,  less  paperwork,  and  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  low-income 
citizens. 

The  Senate  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee has  concluded  that  CSA  has  a 
weatherization  rate  twice  that  of  DOE, 
despite  lower  overall  funding.  From  fis- 
cal years  1975  to  1978,  CSA  weatherized 
373,000  homes  while  DOE  weatherized 
only  240,000  homes  from  fiscal  year  1977 
through  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy-savings  po- 
tential of  this  weatherization  program 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  homes  needing  insulation 
have  been  weatherized  thus  far.  The 
600,000-plus  substandard  homes  that 
have  been  weatherized  under  this  pro- 
gram represent  only  a  dent  in  the  esti- 
mated need  of  10  million  homes  of  low- 
income  famiUes.  In  my  own  State  of 
Iowa,  nearly  15,000  homes  had  been 
weatherized  by  the  end  of  1979,  but  an 
additional  68,000  substandard  homes  are 
estimated  to  need  such  improvements. 
This  home  weatherization  program  is 
much  too  critical  to  permit  it  to  be 
hampered  by  administrative  delays,  mis- 
management, or  a  shortage  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, or  funding.  This  all-important 
effort  must  be  operated  at  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  with  a  sense  of  urgency  be- 
fitting the  crisis  facing  our  elderly  and 
poor.  The  Department  of  Energy  clearly 
has  not  satisfied  either  objective.  The 
Community  Services  Administration  is 
better  suited  for  this  formidable  task. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislation  favorable  con- 
sideration.* 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1725,  the  Economic  Op- 
portvmity  Amendments  of  1979,  because 
it  gives  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  get 
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the  Federal  Government's  weatherization 
program  working  again  for  <yai  elderly 
and  low-income  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  In  the  3  years  that  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  operated 
its  weatherization  program,  CSA  weath- 
erized 372,911  houses  for  a  total  expend- 
iture of  $192.2  million.  In  contrast,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  only  weather- 
ized 240,000  houses  during  the  last  three 
and  a  quarter  years  that  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  program. 

When  the  Department  of  Energy  took 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  weather- 
ization program,  the  Department  pro- 
mulgated new  regulations  that  were  so 
restrictive  that  they  went  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  weatheriza- 
tion program  was  virtually  shut  down 
throughout  the  country  by  these  regula- 
tions. The  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  the  program 
are  a  classic  case  of  overregulation  and 
how  the  bureaucracy  can  regxilate  a  pro- 
gram right  out  of  business.  The  proof  in 
this  statement  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  weatherization 
program  has  been  unable  to  meet  its  own 
weatherization  goals. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  not  a  social  service 
agency,  nor  was  it  Congress  intent  that 
it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
ftmctlon  of  the  Commimlty  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  our  low-Income 
families  In  meeting  their  needs  such  as  a 
healthy  living  environment  during  the 
cold  winter  mc»iths. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  mv  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  look  at  the  facts  in  this  situation 
and  join  me  in  supporting  S.  1725.  We 
should  return  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  this  program  to  an  agency 
that  works  day  to  day  on  the  needs  of 
low-income  Americans.  We  should  get  the 
weatherization  program  working  again.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time.  The  bill 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  roll- 
call  is  not  in  progress,  the  rollcall  has 
not  started? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  neg- 
lected to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Oclver  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1725.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  done. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bn>EN) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
tow),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaitm),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN) .  Are  there  other  Senators  pres- 
ent desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  75, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  63  Leg.] 

TEAS— 76 


Baucus 

Oravel 

Nunn 

Bayb 

Btirt 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

H«inz 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Oannon 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Church 

Jepeen 

Schwelker 

Cochrsn 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cohen 

lAxalt 

Stafford 

Cranston 

I.eahy 

Stennls 

Culver 

Levin 

Stevens 

Danforth 

liong 

Stevenson 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Stewart 

Dole 

Mafniuson 

Stone 

Domenlcl 

McOovem 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Durkln 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Exon 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Gam 

Moynlban 

WUUams 

Olenn 

Muskle 

Toung 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

NAYS— 6 

Zorlniiky 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd, 

McClure 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

NOT  VOTTNO— 30 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Biden 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Tower 

Pord 

Matsunaga 

So  the  bill  (S.  1725) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows : 


S.  1725 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
RepreteTUatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Opportunl^ 
Amendments  of  1980.". 

sTATCMKirr  or  pubpoox 
tec.  2.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  energy  oonaerration 
services  program  designed  to  enable  low^th- 
come  and  near-poor  Individuals  and  famlUea, 
particularly  elderly  and  severely  handicapped 
Individuals,  to  participate  in  energy  conserva- 
tion and  energy  assistance  programs  which 
win  lessen  the  impact  of  high  energy  costa 
on  such  Individuals  and  families  and  redxioe 
Individual  and  family  energy  consumption. 

COMPItEHU«81VE    ENBCT     CONSEKVATION     SBV- 

icca  pmootAM 
SBC.  3.  The  Economic  Opporttinlty  Act  of 
1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
(42  VS.C.  2711  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    XI— C(»0>REHENSIVE   ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  SERVICES 

"SHOBT  TTn.K 

"Sec.  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Comorehensive  Energy  Conservation  Services 
Act  of  1980'. 

"FINDINGS  AND  DECLAaATION  OP  FOUCT 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  rising  energy  costs  "have  significantly 
reduced  the  real  purchasing  power  of  low- 
income  and  near-poor  individuals  and  fami- 
Ues, particularly  elderly  and  severely  handi- 
capped individuals,  in  the  United  States  to 
levels  at  which  they  are  unable  to  acquire 
the  necessities  of  Ufe: 

"(2)  the  real  Incomes  of  households  receiv- 
ing Government  assistance  payments  as  a 
primarr  Income  source  have  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  real  incomes  of  other 
houseboHs  In  the  United  States; 

"(3)  throughout  the  country  the  cost  of 
essential  residential  energy  supplies  Imposes 
a  disproportionately  larger  burden  on  the  in- 
comes of  low-income  and  near-poor  Individ- 
uals and  families  than  on  the  Incomes  of 
other  Individuals  and  families,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  this  energy  expen- 
diture differential  between  Income  groups  is 
extreme: 

"(4)  low-lnoome  Americans  generally  use 
less  energy  per  capita  than  other  Americans 
and  have  reduced  their  energy  usa?e  to  the 
extent  the  conditions  of  their  dwelUngs  and 
equipment  wUl  allow,  and  further  energy 
savings  can  be  made  primarily  through 
improvements  to  their  dwellings; 

"(6)  the  housing  occupied  by  the  low- 
income  and  near-poor  is  generaUy  not  energy 
efficient,  is  usually  older,  and  frequently  In 
need  of  home  repair; 

"  (6)  high  energy  costs  contribute  to  land- 
lord abandonment  and  the  deterioration  of 
housing  in  low-income  and  near-poor  neigh- 
borhoods; and 

"(7)  low-Income  households  need  a  vari- 
ety of  forms  of  assistance  to  reduce  energy 
costs  including  financial  support,  energy 
conservation  education,  weatherization  serv- 
ices, and  access  to  alternate  energy  sources. 

"(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  poUcy  erf  the 
United  States  that  energy  conservation  serv- 
ices and  energy  assistance  should  be  avail- 
able to  low-Income  and  near-poor  individ- 
uals and  families  In  order  to  lessen  the 
Impact  of  high  energy  costs  on  such  indlvld- 
iials  and  famUies,  reduce  individual  and 
family  energy  consumption,  and  provide 
sui^  Individuals  and  famUles  with  the 
om>ortunlty  to  become  more  self-reliant  and 
less  dependent  on  Increasingly  scarre  non- 
renewable sources  of  energy. 

"STATXMXMT   OF   PUaPOSZ 

"SBC.  1103.  (a)  This  title  establishes  a 
con^irehenslve  energy  conservation  services 
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"DEFINITIONS 

used  In  this  title — 

council'  means  each  State 
council  established  pursuant 


lower  living  standard  In- 

that   Income  level    (ad- 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
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multiple  services  over  an  ex- 
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cancer,   cerebral  palsy, 

deafness,  heart  disease,  heml- 

retardation,    mental   Illness, 

muscular  dystrophy,  neu- 

( including    stroke    and 

„  quadriplegia  and  other 

,  renal  failure,  resplra- 


dlso  ders 
pan  plegla, 


tory  or  pulmonary  dysfunction,  and  any 
other  disability  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  CkJlumbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islancs,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

"Part   A — Weathebization   Program 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF   WEATHERIZATION   PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1111.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
and  conduct,  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  part,  a  weather- 
ization  program.  In  developing  and  conduct- 
ing such  program  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States.  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganizations, and  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker organizations.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  financial 
assistance  to  projects  designed  to  provide  for 
the  weatherization  of  dwellings  occupied  by 
law-income  or  near-poor  individuals  or  fami- 
lies. 

'•(b)(1)  The  Director,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  as  the  Director 
deems  appropriate,  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  com- 
ment proposed  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The 
Director  shall  promulgate  and  publish  final 
regulations  for  such  purposes  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  on  which  proposed 
regulations  are  published.  Not  later  than 
May  15.  the  Director  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  such  regulations  or  modifications  of 
existing  regulations,  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980. 

"(2)  The  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  part  shall  Include  provisions — 
"(A)  Prescribing  standards  for  weather- 
ization materials,  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, and  balanced  combinations  thereof, 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  a  healthful 
living  environment  and  maximum  practi- 
cable energy  conservation  taking  Into  accovint 
variations  in  climatic  and  structural  settings 
and  other  relevant  factors; 

"(B)  prescribing  wages  and  allowances, 
maximum  wage  limitations,  procedures  for 
securing  Individuals  to  perform  work,  and 
other  labor  provisions  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  1118;  and 

"(C>  prescribing  the  maximum  financial 
assistance  available  under  this  part  for 
specific  categories  of  dwellings  taking  Into 
account  the  marginal  savings  to  be  realized 
for  each  additional  weatherization  measure. 
"(c)  If  a  State  does  not,  within  120  days 
after  the  date  on  which  final  regulations  are 
promulgated  under  this  section,  submit  a 
plan,  or  elects  not  to  submit  an  application, 
to  the  Director  which  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  1116,  any  com- 
munity action  agency  carrying  out  programs 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  combination  of 
such  political  subdivision  may,  in  lieu  of 
such  State,  submit  a  plan  for  carrying  out 
projects  under  this  part  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  which  Is  served  by  such  agency 
or  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  po- 
litical subdivision  or  combination  of  such 
subdivisions.  If  any  such  political  subdivi- 
sion or  combination  of  political  subdlvlsons 
submits  an  application  which  proposes  that 
the  priority  requirement  with  respect  to 
community  action  agencies  set  forth  vmder 
section  1115(c)  Is  no  longer  applicable,  the 
Director,  as  part  of  the  notice  and  public 
hearing  procedure  carried  out  under  section 
1115 (b)  (1)  with  respect  to  such  application. 


shall  be  responsible  for  making  the  neces- 
sary determination  under  section  1115(c). 

"FINANCIAI,     ASSISTANCE     FOR     WEATHERIZAllON 
PROGRAMS 

"SBC.  1112.  The  Director  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  each  State  or  area  which 
has  met  the  requirements  of  section  1116  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities 
authorized  under  this  part. 

"AtTTHOBIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1113.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
$750,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $950,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Funds  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

•'(b)(1)  Unless  the  Congress  In  the  regu- 
lar session  which  ends  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  terminal  fiscal  year  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  either — 

"(A)  has  passed  or  has  formally  rejected 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  authorization  of  that  pro- 
gram; or 

'"(B)  by  action  of  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  approves  a  reso- 
lution stating  thtt  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  no  longer  apply  to  such 
program: 

such  authorization  Is  hereby  automatically 
extended  for  one  additional  fiscal  year.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  such  additional 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  the 
Congress  could,  under  the  terms  of  the  law 
for  which  the  appropriation  is  made,  have 
appropriated  for  such  program  during  such 
terminal  year. 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Con- 
gress shall  not  have  been  deemed  to  have 
passed  legislation  unless  such  legislation  be- 
comes law. 

"(B)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Director  Is 
required  under  this  Act  to  carry  out  certain 
acts  or  make  certain  determinations  which 
are  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act,  if  such  acts 
or  determinations  are  required  during  the 
terminal  year  of  such  program,  such  acts  and 
determinations  shall  be  required  during  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  that  part  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  which  follows  clause 
(B)  thereof  Is  In  operation. 

"ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  1114.  (a)  The  Director  shall  allot  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  1113 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (f)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  Prom  95  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  H13(a)  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Director  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  such  95  per  centum  as  the  ag- 
gregate residential  energy  expenditure  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  aggregate  residen- 
tial energy  expenditure  for  all  States. 

"(2)  From  95  per  centum  of  such  sums, 
the  Director  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  one- 
half  of  such  95  per  centum  as  the  total  lium- 
ber  of  heating  degree  days  In  such  State 
squared,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  house- 
holds In  such  State  having  Incomes  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  lower  living  standard  in- 
come level,  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  products 
for  all  States. 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  aUotment  for  any  State 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  is  less  than  $17,000,000, 
the  allotment  of  such  State  shall,  subject 
to  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  of  this  subsection, 
be  the  greater  of  Its  allotment  as  so  deter- 
mined under  such  paragraphs  or  the  product 
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of  the  total  amount  available  for  allotment 
under  this  subsection  and  such  State's 
alternative  allotment  percentage. 

"(B)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  Is  more  than  $17,000,000  the 
allotment  of  such  State  shall,  subject  to  the 
application  of  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  of 
this  subsection  and  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph,  be  the  greater  of  Its  allotment  as 
so  determined  under  such  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (8)  or  the  product  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  allotment  under  this  subsection 
and  such  State's  alternative  allotment  per- 
centage. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated amounts  not  In  excess  of  $18,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and 
1983  for  additional  amounts  to  be  allocated 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph and  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(8)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  alternative  allotment  percent- 
age for  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  (A)  the 
percentage  of  95  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  1113(a)  which  the  State 
would  receive  If  its  allotment  were  increased 
from  the  $5,000,000  authorized  under  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  necessary  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  determines  to  be  the  best  available  In- 
formation) so  that.  If  such  allotment  were 
divided  In  a  manner  such  that  the  amount 
for  all  recipient  households  in  such  State 
consisting  of  only  one  individual  were  equal, 
and  the  amount  for  all  other  recipient 
households  in  such  State  were  equal  to  150 
per  centiun  of  such  amount  for  a  one-in- 
dlvldual  household,  sufficient  additional 
amounts  would  be  available  to  assure  that 
the  amount  for  each  recipient  household 
would  be  at  least  $20,  or,  unless  the  percent- 
age determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
would  be  higher.  (B)  the  percentage  of  90 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  under 
section  1113(a)  which  would  be  allotted  to 
such  State  If — 

"(1)  of  such  90  per  centum  (I)  one-half 
was  iilloi'tsd  to  each  State  according  to  the 
ratios  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  (II) 
one-half  was  allotted  to  each  State  according 
to  the  ratios  which  would  be  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (a) 
If.  for  purposes  of  such  paragraph,  the  word 
'squared'  were  deleted  and  the  term  "lower 
living  standard'  were  defined  as  125  per 
centum  of  the  poverty  level  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
and 

under  subdivision  (1)  were  increased  to  the 
extent  necessary  (as  determined  by  the 
Director  on  the  basis  of  what  he  determines 
to  be  the  best  available  information)  so 
that.  If  such  allotment  were  divided  In  a 
manner  such  that  the  amount  for  all  recip- 
ient households  in  such  State  consisting  of 
only  one  individual  were  equal,  and  the 
amount  for  all  other  recipient  households  In 
such  State  were  equal  to  150  per  centum  of 
such  amount  for  a  one-lndlvldual  household 
sufficient  additional  amounts  would  be  avail- 
able to  assure  that  the  amount  for  each 
recipient  household  would  be  at  least  $20. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  1983  for  the  additional  amounts 
to  be  allocated  to  States  pursuant  to  the 
application  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  par- 
agraph. In  the  event  that  the  aggregate  of 
such  additional  amounts  would  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  additional  amount  applicable 
to  each  State  shall  be  reduced  on  a  pro  rata 
bMia. 


"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subeectlon,  the 
term  'recipient  household'  means — 

"(A)  a  household  that  is  an  eligible  house- 
hold under  section  3(1)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  and  participates  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  which  is  not  a  recipient 
household  under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
of  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  a  household  that  contains  any  indi- 
vidual who  receives  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  but  which  is  not  a  recipient 
household  under  subparagraph   (C);   and 

"(C)  a  household  that  contains  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  eligible  individual  or  eli- 
gible spouse  receiving  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  an  individual  receiv- 
ing payments  from  the  Secretary  under  an 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  1616  of  such  Act  or  section 
212  of  Public  Law  93-«6. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  the  term  'household'  shall  be  defined  by 
the  Director,  and  shall  not  include  an  In- 
stitution. 

"(6)  The  allotment  of  any  State  shall  be 
Increased  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
this  sut>sectlon  only  if  the  increase  is  attrib- 
utable In  whole  or  part  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  (11)  of  para- 
graph (4) . 

"(7)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (1)  (without  the 
application  of  paragraph  (8) )  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  is  less  than  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  would  be  allotted 
to  such  State  if  'one-half  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  were  replaced  by  'one- 
quarter'  and  'one-half  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  were  replaced  by  'three-quar- 
ters'; or 

"(B)  the  amount  which  would  be  allotted 
to  such  State  if  the  word  'squared'  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  were  deleted, 
then  the  allotment  of  such  State  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection,  be 
Increased  to  the  lower  of  the  allotment  It 
would  receive  under  subparagraph    (A)    or 

"(8)  (A)  The  allotments  for  any  fiscal  year 
determined  under  ];>aragraphE  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  which  are  not  Increased  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (3)  (A),  (4),  and  (7)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  and  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  as- 
sure that  the  total  of  such  allotments  when 
added  to  the  allotments  which  are  Increased 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  (A) ,  (4),  and  (7) 
of  this  subsection  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
(i)  95  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1113 
(a)  plus  (11)  the  amoimt  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4). 

"(B)  The  allotment  of  any  State  which  is 
increased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  further  Increased  by 
the  amount  of  any  reduction  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(9)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  ap- 
propriations are  less  than  $500,000,000,  the 
$17,000,000   trigger   specified   in   paragraphs 

(3)  (A)  and  (B)  and  the  $20  payment  to  each 
recipient  household  referred  to  in  paragraph 

(4)  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  aggregate 
amount  available  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year: 
Provided.  That  funds  are  spent  only  where 
significant  energy  conservation  potential  ex- 
ists in  dwellings  in  these  areas. 

"(11)   The  allotments  under  this  subsec- 


tion shall  be  made  on  the  basla  of  the  Utcat 
reliable  data  available  to  the  Director. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Director  shall  reserve  the  !•- 
malnder  of  the  sums  so  appropriAted  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  use  for — 

"(A)  national  and  regional  office  adminis- 
trative costs; 

"(B)  training  and  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  section  1126  which,  at  a 
mintmnm,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
associated  with  program  expansion  and  to 
foster  program  and  management  improve- 
ment activities; 

"(C)  evaluation  activities  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  section  1126; 

"(D)  demonstration,  research,  and  pilot 
projects  carried  out  pursuant  to  section  1161 
(4);  and 

"(E)  incentive  grants  carried  out  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subeectlon. 

'"(2)  From  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  1113  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  shaU 
be  available  for  administrative  costs  tinder 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  The  funds  re- 
served pursuant  to  such  clause  (A)  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  available 
for  adminiartratlve  costs  to  the  Cooununltj 
Services  Administratloin. 

"  (3)  (A)  Prxxn  funds  available  undM*  clause 
(E)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeectlon,  the 
DirecUx"  shaU  make  Incentive  grants  to 
States  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  Incentive 
weatherization  programs  established  by  any 
State  to  serve  Xixe  same  population  as  the 
px^ulatlOQ  eligible  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  unless  the  State  makes  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Director  containing  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Director  deems  necessary  and 
which  describes  the  State  program  lor  whicb 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Federal  share  fco"  any  fiscal  year 
for  Federal  assistance  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  25  per  centtmi. 

"(d)  From  a  State's  allotment  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centvim  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  1117  relating  to  State 
weatherization  councils. 

"(e)(1)  Any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment 
under  subeectlMi  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year,  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  ex- 
pended for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  shall  be  made  available  for  reallot- 
ment  frtxn  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  dur- 
ing such  period  as  the  Director  determines 
necessary,  to  other  States  based  on  relative 
need  and  ability  to  expend  such  funds.  Such 
reallotments  sball  be  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Any  allotments  to  a  State  may  be  re- 
allotted  only  if  the  Director  has  provided  30 
days  advance  notice  to  the  chief  executive 
and  to  the  general  public.  During  such  period 
comments  may  be  submitted  to  the  Director. 

"(3)  After  considering  any  comments  sub- 
mitted during  such  period,  the  Director 
shall  notify  tlie  chief  executive  of  any  de- 
cision to  reallot  funds,  and  shall  publish 
such  decision  in  the  FMeral  Register. 

"(f)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  part,  in  any  State  In  which  the 
Director  determines  (after  having  taken  Into 
account  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
to  the  State  to  carry  out  ttje  provisions  of 
this  part)  that  (A)  the  low-income  and 
near-poor  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  low- 
Income  and  near-poor  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  are  not  receiving  benefits  under 
this  part  that  are  equivalent  to  the  assistance 
provided  to  other  low-income  and  near-poor 
individuals  and  families  In  such  State  under 
this  part,  and  (B)  that  such  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  or  the  members  of  such 
tribe  would  be  better  served  by  means  of  a 
grant  made  directly  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance, the  Director  shall  reserve  from  sums 
that  wotUd  otherwise  tie  aUotted  to  such 
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serving    Vbe    individuals    for 
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is  no  such  organization,  to 

en^ty  as  the  Director  determines 

to  provide  services  pursuant 


sal  leectlon 


theie 


I  capacl  ty 


for  an  organization  or  other 

^Igible  for  a  grant  tor  a  fiscal 

subsection,  it  shall  submit  to 

meeting  the  requirements 

1116. 


plans  : 
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"UMITATIONS 


1116. 
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will— 
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(a)(1)   Not  more  than  36  per 
grant  made  under  this  part 
for  program  support.  The  re- 
grant  shall  be  used  for  the 
w^atherizatlon  materials  and  for 
Director  may  prescribe  regu- 
further  limit  the  percentage  of  a 
for  progriim  support  under 
of  this  subsection.  The  Dl- 
pr^scrlbe  regulations  to  prescribe 
of  such  a  grant  available  for 
nuiterials  and  for  labor  costs, 
support  shiill  Include  actlvi- 
an  agency,  organization,  or 
d^ignated  as  a  local  weatheriza- 
carry  out  the  provisions  of 
including  but  not  limited  to  proj- 
audlt,  and  direction;  coor- 
noblUzatlon  of  resources;  pur- 
tools  and  equipment;  trans- 
r  rorkers  and  materials;  storage 
knd  equipment;    outreach  ac- 
ellgiblllty  determinations  of. 
and  families;  inspection 
ct>ntrol;  insurance:  preparation 
and  other  similar  actlvl- 
the  safe  and  effective 
1  reatherlzatlon  projects. 

shall  insure  that  flnan- 
provlded    under    this    part 


anr 


stch 


aente  ice 


Program 
I  ena  ble 


need(d 


add 
Indlvl  luals 
control 
retoorts, 
entourage 
'  1  reather 
D  rector  i 


alU  cated  within  the  State  or  area 

with  a  published  State  or  area 

adopted  by  such  State  or  ares 

a  public  hearing,  describing 

funding    distributions    and 


aid 


allc  cated. 


pursuant  to  such  State 

to  community  tuition  agencies 

1  rograms  under  title  II  of  this 

organizations,  migrant  and 

organizations,  commu- 

corporatlons,  communlty- 

or  to  other  pxibllc  or 

agencies  or  organizations 

effectiveness  in  su- 

carrylng    out    weatherlzatlon 

funds  will  be  allocated  on 

relative  need  for  weatheriza- 

among  the  low-income  and 

inc^vlduals  within  such  State  or 

account — 
clitnatic  conditions, 
CO  iditlon  of  dwelling  places  with 
snergy  e£Bclency, 
usage  and  cost. 

of  weatherlzatlon  work  to 
and 


del  lonstrated 


that 
tte 


other  factors  as  the  Director 


ter  ninated 


or  discontinued  dur- 
perlod  only  in  accord- 
policies  and  procedures  set 
1124. 


funds  for  carrying  out 

projects  within  the  State  un- 

(b)   the  Director  shaU  give 


priority  to  community  action  agencies  with- 
in each  State  for  so  much  of  the  geograph- 
ical area  as  Is  served  by  each  such  agency; 
except  that  the  requirement  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  If  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State  determines,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  weatherlzatlon  council, 
or  if  the  Director  determines,  that — 

"  ( 1 )  a  community  action  agency  has  a  pat- 
tern of  ineffective  administration  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  or 

"(3)  a  community  action  agency  is  not  of 
sufficient  size  and  cannot  In  timely  fashion 
develop  the  capacity  to  support  the  scope  of 
the  project  to  be  carried  out  in  such  area 
with  financial  assistance  under  this  part. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section the  Director  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  projects  carried  out  under  this  part  in 
light  of  available  infornuition  regarding  the 
current  and  anticipated  energy  and  weather- 
lzatlon needs  of  the  low-income  and  near- 
poor  individuals  within  the  State. 

"8TATC    PLANS    AND   REQTTISZICZNTS 

"Sec.  1116.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part,  a  State 
or.  If  the  conditions  of  section  1111(c)  are 
met,  an  area  applicant  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  a  weatherlzatlon  plan.  Each  such 
plan  shall  be  submitted  for  a  three-year 
period,  together  with  such  annual  revisions 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

"  (2)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  State  weath- 
erlzatlon council,  develop  the  State  weath- 
erlzatlon plan. 

"  (b)  The  plan  shall — 

"(1)  Include  an  analysis  of  the  area  to  be 
served.  Including  climate,  energy  usage  and 
cost,  energy  efficiency  of  dwellings,  the  num- 
ber of  dwellings  in  need  of  weatherlzatlon 
services,  the  estimated  number  and  charac- 
teristics of  dwellings  to  be  assisted,  and  the 
type  of  weatherlzatlon  services  to  be  per- 
formed; 

"(2)  include  a  statement  of  the  long-term 
goals  of  the  plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
energy  efficiency  of  the  dwellings  in  the  area 
to  be  served: 

"  (3)  describe  in  detaU— 

"  (A)  administrative  arrangements  for  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  including  the  procedures 
to  be  used  to  designate  local  projects  (includ- 
ing criteria  for  determining  that  a  local  proj- 
ect applicant  has  demonstrated  effective- 
ness) ,  to  approve  local  projects,  to  evaluate 
and  audit  the  operation  of  local  projects,  and 
to  process  complaints  and  grievances; 

"(B)  the  methods  to  be  used  to  identify 
and  the  criteria  to  be  used  for  selecting 
dwellings  to  receive  weatherlzatlon  services, 
and  the  priorities  to  govern  the  provision  of 
weatherlzatlon  assistance  to  low-income  and 
near-poor  individiials  and  families,  includ- 
ing methods  to  provide  priority  to  elderly 
and  severely  handicapped  low-Income  and 
near-poor  Individuals; 

"  (C)  the  procedures  for  consultation  with 
the  local  project  policy  advisory  councils; 

"  (D)  the  policies  and  procedures  designed 
to  assiire  that  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  part  will  be  used  to  supplement. 
and  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds, 
and  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  increase  the 
amounts  of  such  funds  that  would  be  made 
available  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding plans  and  procedures  (1)  for  secxir- 
Ing,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
services  of  volunteers,  including  volunteers 
from  volunteer  programs  carried  out  imder 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973. 
and  training  participants  and  public  service 
employment  workers  under  title  II  and  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  to  work  under  the  supervision 
of  qualified  supervisors,  (11)  for  securing 
housing  and  rehabilitation  funds  from  the 


Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  (111)  for  complying  with  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  section  1116; 

"(E)(1)  policies  and  procedures  designed 
to  aasure  that  owners,  lenters,  and  owners  of 
rental  property  will  be  treated  equitably  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  goals  and  tlm»- 
tahles  with  respect  to  the  number  of  rental 
properties  to  be  weatherlzed,  and  (11)  criteria 
for  avoiding  undue  enhancement  of  the  mar> 
ket  value  of  rental  property; 

"(F)  a  propoeed  budget  for  each  year;  and 

"(G)  the  procedures  to  be  used  to  obtain 
weatherlzatlon  materials; 

"(4)  describe  in  detail  arrangements  to  In- 
sure that — 

"(A)  nondiscrimination  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  provided;   and 

"(B)  procedures  are  developed  which  will 
lead  to  skin  development  and  job  opport\ml- 
ties  for  workers  under  this  part  in  occu- 
pations traditionally  limited  to  individuals 
of  the  opposite  sex; 

"(6)  describe  in  detail  the  procedures  to 
be  used  to  distribute  funds  within  areas 
of  the  State  or  area  to  be  served  piusuant 
to  section  1116(b); 

"(6)  describe  in  detail  procedures  for  com- 
pliance with  section  1118,  relating  to  special 
provisions  on  wages,  allowcLnces,  and  refer- 
ral of  individuals; 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  outreach  activi- 
ties consistent  with  section  1144  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Inform  eligible  low-income  and 
near-poor  individuals  and  families  of 
weatherlzatlon  assistance  under  this  part, 
and  to  refer  such  individuals  and  families 
to  the  program  of  aeslstanoe  under  this 
title: 

"(8)  describe  (A)  plans  and  activities  to 
coordinate,  strengthen,  and  expand  employ- 
ment and  training  activities  imder  this  part 
with  employment  and  training  activities  in 
the  private  sector;  (B)  the  relationship  be- 
tween job  development  and  placement  under 
this  part  and  other  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  the  efforts  made  or 
planned  to  coordinate  programs  under  this 
part  with  such  other  programs;  and  (C)  the 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  Involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  activities  assisted  under  this 
part: 

"(9)  set  forth  a  fiscal  and  progratn  audit 
plan  designed  to  assvire  accountability  tot 
State  and  area  programs  assisted  iinder  this 
part  which  (A)  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
and  (B)  describe  in  detail  at  least  recMtl- 
keeping  procedures  for  the  expedlture  at 
funds  received  under  this  part,  procedures 
for  property  acquisition,  procedures  for  in- 
ventory control,  procedures  for  maintenance 
of  payroll  records,  procedures  for  selection 
of  eligible  participants  and  any  other  factors 
relating  to  accountability  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe; 

"(10)  describe  in  detail  procedures  which 
will  enable  the  Director  to  audit  and  moni- 
tor State  and  area  programs,  and  will  aasure 
adequate  supervision  in  monitoring  of  local 
projects  by  the  State  and  area  applicant, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of 
participants,  the  propriety  of  participant  se- 
lection procedures  and  practices,  and  the 
purchase  and  disposition  of  materials;  and 

"(11)  Include  adequate  assurances  of  com- 
pliance with  all  provisions  of  this  part  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  the  Director  finds  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  establish,  within 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  ( 1 )  criteria  and  standards  for  the  plan 
requirements  under  this  section,  and  (2)  pro- 
cedures for  submittal,  approval,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  charges  in  the  weatherlzatlon 
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plan,   together   with   any   reports  required 
under  this  part. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  substantially  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  or 

"(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  ccmiply  substantially 
with  any  provision  of  subsection  (b) , 
the  Director  shall  notify  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  such  State  that  no  further  payments 
from  its  allotments  under  section  1114  will 
be  made  to  the  State  (or,  in  the  Director's 
discretion,  that  fxuther  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  projects  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  imtil  the  Director  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failiire  to 
coii4>ly. 

"STATE    WEATRKRIZATION    COUNCIL 

"Sbc.  1117.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  which  desires 
to  receive  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  establish  a  State  weatherlzatlon  policy 
council.  Funding  for  the  council  shall  be 
provided  pursuant  to  section  1114(c). 

"(2)  The  council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  shall  furnish 
staff  to  provide  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  assistance  to  the  council. 

"(3)  The  council  shall  be  composed  of — 

"(A)  representatives  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation (Including  significant  segments  there- 
of) ,  who  together  shall  constitute  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  council; 

"(B)  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
btislness,  agricultural  employers  and  work- 
ers, energy  providers,  and  members  of  the 
general  public,  who  together  shall  constitute 
one-third  of  ihe  membership  of  the  council; 
and 

"(C)  representatives  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions or  combinations  of  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  (Including  local 
elected  officials  currently  holding  office) ,  and 
agencies  serving  the  eligible  population,  who 
together  shall  constitute  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  council,  including  at 
least— 

"(1)  a  representative  of  the  area  agencies 
on  aging  within  the  State  pursuant  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965; 

"(11)  a  representative  of  the  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agency  designated 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973; 

"(ill)  a  representative  of  the  State  agency 
responsible   for  energy  matters; 

"(Iv)  a  representative  of  the  State  office 
of  the  ACTION  agency; 

"(V)  a  representative  of  the  State  office  of 
economic  opportunity  established  under  sec- 
tion 231  of  this  Act; 

"(vl)  a  representative  of  the  State  Em- 
plojrment  and  Training  Council;  and 

"(vll)  two  representatives  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  State  legislature. 

"(4)  The  council  shall  meet  at  such  times, 
but  at  least  three  times  per  year,  and  In 
such  places  within  the  State  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  meetings  shall  be  publicly 
announced  and,  except  when  Inappropriate, 
open  and  accessible  to  the  general  public. 

"(b)  The  council  shall — 

"(1)  elect  a  chairperson  from  among  the 
council  membership; 

"(2)  advise  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  re- 
quired by  section  1116,  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  a  public  hearing  has  been  held; 

"(3)  review  local  projects,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  goals,  priorities  and  perform- 
ance of  the  local  projects,  and  nonutUiza- 
tlon  or  duplication  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  part; 

"(4)  carry  out  continuing  review  of  the 
operation  of  local  weatherlzatlon  projects, 
and  the  availability,  responsiveness,  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  State  program,  and  make  rec- 


ommendatioos  to  the  local  projects,  to  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
general  public  with  respect  to  ways  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  sucfa  programs;  and 

"(6)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  chief 
executive  c^cer  of  the  State  which  shall  be 
a  public  <kx;ument,  and  Issue  other  studies, 
reports,  or  documents  as  it  deems  advisable 
to  assist  local  projects  or  to  otherwise  btip 
carry  out  the  purposes  (rf  this  part. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  conditions  of  section 
1111(c)  are  met  and  the  plans  required  by 
section  1116  are  submitted  by  an  area  ap- 
plicant the  area  applicant  sball,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  consistent  wlIJi  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Director,  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  If  any  State  has  a  State  weatherlza- 
tlon policy  council  or  other  similar  entity 
composed  of  representatives  that  substan- 
tially meet  the  requlremen.ts  of  paragn^h 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
State  may  designate  such  a  council  c»'  entity 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  tbe  State 
weatherlzatlon  council  under  this  part. 

"SPECIAL  PSOTIBIONS 

"Sec.  1118.  (a)  Wages  and  allowances  shall 
be  paid  under  this  part  in  accordance  with 
sections  124  and  442  of  the  Coa4>r^en8lve 
EZnpIoyment  and  Training  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  proce- 
diires,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  secure  individuals  to  perform 
work  (other  than  supervisory  work)  on  local 
weatherlzatlon  projects,  under  which  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  other  entitles  assisted 
imder  this  part  shall — 

"(1)  utilize,  to  the  extent  feasible,  indi- 
viduals in  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams whose  wages  are  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act; 

"(2)  make  arrangements,  in  tlie  case  of 
individuals  whose  wages  will  be  paid  under 
this  part,  for  obtaining  referrals  of  individ- 
uals from  prime  sponsors  designated  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  from  the  State  employment 
security  agencies; 

"(3)  employ  individuals,  90  per  centum  of 
whom  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
section  236(a),  436,  or  607  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act,  but 
in  no  event  employ  individuals  who  are  de- 
scribed in  sections  443(f)  (1)  and  (3)  of 
such  Act; 

"(4)  pay  wages  to  such  individuals  at  wage 
rates  which  do  not  exceed  the  maxlmtim 
allowable  total  wages  pavable  to  a  partici- 
pant under  section  122(1)  (1)  and  section 
609(2)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act; 

"(6)  give  priority  to  (A)  youths  aged  16 
to  24,  (B)  individuals  who  have  completed 
a  course  of  training  under  the  CMoprehen- 
sive  Employment  and  Training  Act  for  work 
in  weatherlzatlon  activities,  and  (C^  other 
individuals  Identified  In  section  122(b)(1) 
(A)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act;  and 

"(6)  make  arrangements,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  with  prime  ^Mnsors  designated 
under  the  Comorehensive  Emplovment  and 
Trainlnf;  Act  and  with  State  or  local  ap- 
prenticeship boards  or  other  apprenticeship 
programs  for  providing  wm-k  and  training 
opportunities.  Including:  on-the-job  train- 
ing, for  eligible  participants  in  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  part. 
Whenever  the  Director  determines  that  an 
agency,  organization,  or  other  entity  con- 
ducting local  weatherlzatlon  projects  can- 
not comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  (3) 
of  this  subsection  because  there  are  not 
enough  individuals  In  the  area  being  served 
who  meet  the  requirements  described  in  that 
clause,  the  Director  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  that  clause  (but  only  to  the  extent 
such   individuals   are   not   available)    and 


may  permit  such  agency,  organization,  or 
entity  to  employ  other  unemployed  Indlvl- 

di.ials. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  determine  that 
local  weatherlzatlon  projects  assisted  uiMler 
this  part — 

"(1)  will  result  In  an  Increase  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  over  those  opportunities 
which  would  otherwise  be  available; 

"(2)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertUne  woric,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits;  and 

"(3)  will  not  Impair  existing  contracts  for 
services. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  partlctpantB  performing  work  on 
weatherlzatlon  projects  assisted  under  this 
part,  who  receive  wages  from  funds  provided 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  at  wage  rates  that  are  not  leas 
than  the  wage  rates  required  under  section 
124(b)  (1)  of  such  Act,  may  have  such  wages 
supplemented  by  additional  wage  payments 
from  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
and  such  payments  shall  not  be  considered 
supplemental  wages  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 609(1)  of  such  Act.  The  total  wages 
supplemented  for  any  such  ptartlcipant  un- 
der any  title  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
allowable  combined  total  of  the  maximum 
federally  supported  wage  and  supplemental 
wages  applicable  with  respect  to  such  area 
under  section  609(3)  of  such  Act.  The  term 
'federally  supported  wage  rates'  under  sec- 
tion 133(1)  (2)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  Include  supplemental  wages 
from  any  source  allowable  by  this  title  or 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(e)  Each  agency,  organization,  or  other 
entity  receiving  funds  under  this  part  shall 
assure  an  adequate  number  ol  supervisory 
pM'Eonnel  for  weatherlzatlon  projects,  who 
shall  be  adequately  trained  in  skills  needed 
to  carry  out  a  weatherlzatlon  project  and  to 
Instruct  participants  In  skills  needed  to 
carry  out  such  a  project. 


"DE 


IICNATTON    OP   LOCAL 
FBOJBCTS 


"Sec.  1119.  (a)  Upon  approval  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  ptjt,  a  State  or  area 
is  authorized  to  designate  as  a  local  weather- 
lzatlon project,  subject  to  the  limitations 
set  forth  in  section  1116,  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  carrying  out  programs  under 
title  n  of  this  Act,  an  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization, a  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
organization,  a  community  development 
corporation,  a  community  based  organiza- 
tion, a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
a  political  subdivision  or  combination  of 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof,  which  (1)  has  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 
and  perform  the  functions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1121  within  the  area  to  be  served,  and 
(2)  is  determined  by  the  State  to  be  capable 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating,  either  directly  or  by  other  ar- 
rangements, a  weatherlzatlon  project. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  an  area 
to  be  served  may  be  a  city,  county,  or  multi- 
city  or  multlcounty  unit  within  a  State,  an 
Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood  or 
other  areas  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or 
political  subdivisions)  which  provides  a  suit- 
able organizations  base  and  possesses  the 
commonality  of  Interest  needed  to  operate  a 
weatherlzatlon  project. 

"(c)  The  State  shall  give  priority  in  tbs 
designation  of  local  weatherlzatlon  projects 
to  any  local  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  Is  receiving  funds  under  any 
weatherlzatlon  program  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
State  shall,  before  giving  such  priority,  de- 
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OP  LOCAL  WBATHERIZATION 
PBOJBCTS 

)  In  order  to  be  designated 
weattierlzation  project  under  this 
organization  or  other  entity 
auiftiorlty   under  Its  charter  or 
o  ( 1 )  receive  and  administer 
part,  funds  and  contribu- 
prl^ate  or   local   public  sources 
in  support  of  a  weatherl- 
and  funds  under  any  Fed- 
program  pursuant  to 
or  private  nonprofit  agency 
ac^rdance  with  this  part,  may 
contractor,  or  sponsor  of 
for  incltislon  within  a 
program,  (2)   transfer  funds 
(3)  delegate  powers  to  other 
subject  to  the  powers  of  its  gov- 
i.nd  Its  overall  program  re- 
".  "he  power  to  transfer  funds 
must  include  the  power 
and  delegations  covering 
in  any  case  in  which  the 
delegation  would  contribute  to 
e  fectiveness  or  otherwise  fur- 
objecti  res  of  this  part. 
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PABTICIPATION    IN    WEATHEB- 
IZ^TION    PBOGRAMS 

Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
income  and  near-poor  In- 
lamUles  shaU  be  eligible  for 
programs  assisted  under  this 


or  families  have  In- 

or  less  than  100  per  centum 

standard  Income  level. 


resld  ences  i 


of  such  Individuals  are 
4eed  weatherizatlon  as  deter- 


mined by  the  agency,  organization,  or  other 
entity  conducting  the  local  weatherizatlon 
project  pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Director. 

••(b)  The  Director  shall  Issue  regulations 
setting  forth  conditions  under  which  agen- 
cies, organizations  or  other  entities  assisted 
under  this  part  may  provide  work  for  eli- 
gible employees  under  section  1118  on  weath- 
erizatlon of  housing  for  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies as  defined  in  section  8(f)(1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  as  part 
of  community  revltalizatlon  or  stabilization 
projects. 

••administrative  provisions 

*Sgc.  1123.  (a)  Each  agency  organiza- 
tion or  other  entity  carrying  out  a  weather- 
izatlon project  shall  observe  standards  of 
organization,  management,  and  administra- 
tion which  will  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably 
possible  that  all  program  activities  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  the  objective  of 
providing  assistance  effectively,  efficiently, 
and  free  of  any  taint  of  partisan  political 
bias  or  personal  or  family  favoritism.  Each 
such  agency,  organization,  or  entity  shall 
establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this 
section,  which  shall  Include  rules  to  assure 
full  staff  accountability  in  matters  governed 
by  law,  regulatory  or  agency  policy.  Each 
such  agency,  organization,  or  entity  shall 
also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to 
Information,  including  but  not  limited  to 
public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
area  groups  and  reasonable  public  access  to 
books  and  records  of  the  program.  Each  such 
agency,  organization,  or  entity  shall  adopt 
rules  designed  to  establish  specific  standards 
governing  employee  benefits:  to  assure  that 
only  personnel  capable  of  discharging  their 
duties  with  competence  and  integrity  are 
employed  and  that  employees  are  promoted 
or  advanced  under  impartial  procedures  cal- 
culated to  Improve  agency  efficiency,  per- 
formance, and  effectiveness:  to  guard 
against  personal  or  financial  conflicts  of 
Interest:  and  to  define  employee  duties  in 
an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participat- 
ing, m  connection  with  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  in  any  form  of  picketing,  pro- 
test, or  other  direct  action  which  is  in  viola- 
tion of  law. 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided tmder  this  part  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  determines  that— 

•'(1)  the  costs  of  administering  a  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  part  exceed  16  per 
centum  of  the  total  costs  of  such  program: 
or 

"(2)  the  cost  of  administration  for  the 
State  or  area  exceed  5  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs. 

The  Director  shall  establish  by  regulation, 
criteria  for  determining  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering such  program,  and  the  total 
costs  of  such  program. 

■•(c)  The  Director,  by  general  or  special  or- 
ders, may  require  any  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  part  to  provide.  In  such 
form  as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  such  re- 
ports or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  ques- 
tions, surveys,  or  questionnaires  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to  carry  out 
the  Director's  functions  under  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
0«aeral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  docviments,  papers,  infor- 
mation, and  records  of  any  project  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  part  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  financial  assistance  received 
under  this  part. 

"(e)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  In  installments  and  in  advance,  or  by 


way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

"APPEALS,  notice,  AND  HEARINGS 

"Sec.  1124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  assure  that  special  notice  of 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  timely  and  expedi- 
tious appeal  vrill  be  provided  to  any  applicant 
to  the  Director,  State  or  area  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  whose  plan  has  been  wholly  or 
substantially  rejected  or  has  not  been  acted 
upon  within  a  period  of  time  deemed  reason- 
able by  the  Director,  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations which  the  Director  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  appeal,  finds  that 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director 
shall  notify  the  State  or  agency  involved  and 
other  interested  parties  that  such  State  or 
agency  is  not  or  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  under  this  part 
until  the  Director  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(c)  Reasonable  notice  under  this  section 
shall  include  a  written  notice  of  Intention  to 
act  adversely,  including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  an  opportunity  to  show 
cause  why  such  action  should  not  be  taken  or 
to  propose  corrective  action. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

'•9ec.  1125.  The  Director  may,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts,  provide  (1) 
technical  assistance  to  State  agencies,  area 
agencies  and  local  project  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  entitles  in  developing,  conduct- 
ing, and  administering  programs  under  this 
part,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or  other 
personnel  needed  in  connection  with  weath- 
erizatlon programs.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1114(c),  the  Director  may 
reserve  funds  to  carry  out  activities  under 
this  section. 

"MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION 

"Sec.  1126.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  directly 
or  through  grants  or  contracts,  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  part,  including  evaluations  that  meas- 
ure the  impact  of  assistance  under  this 
part,  in  order  to  determine  Its  effectiveness 
in  achieving  stated  goals,  its  impact  on  re- 
lated programs  and  their  structure  and 
mechanism  for  delivering  services,  including 
where  appropriate,  comparisons  with  ap- 
propriate control  groups  composed  of  dwell- 
ings which  did  not  receive  weatherizatlon 
assistance  and  analyses  of  the  period  over 
which  reduced  energy  consumption  repays 
the  cost  of  weatherizatlon  assistance. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  part,  the  Director  shall,  whenever  feasi- 
ble, arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of 
individuals  and  families  participating  in  and 
served  by  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  part  about  such  programs  and 
projects. 

'•(c)  The  Director  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of 
evaluations  of  program  and  project  Impact 
and  effectiveness  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  completion  thereof.  The  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  copies  of  all  such  research  studies 
and  evaluation  summaries. 

"annual  rbpobt 

•'Sec.  1127.  The  Director  shall  submit, 
within  120  days  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent describing  the  weatherizatlon  assist- 
ance progi^m  carried  out  under  this  part, 
including  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  weatherizing  dwellings  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  in  achieving  its  stated 
goals,  or  any  other  appropriate  provision  of 
law,  and  Including  the  results  of  the  periodic 
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evaluations    and    monitoring    activities    re- 
quired by  section  1126. 

"Part  B — Crisis  Intervention  Pboobam  and 

outbeach 

"establishment  op  cbisis  intervention 

PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1141.  (a)(1)  The  Director  shall  de- 
velop and  conduct,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  a  crisis  intervention 
program.  In  developing  and  conducting  such 
program,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  crisis  inter- 
vention program  to  provide  short-term  as- 
sistance and  counseling  to  low-income  and 
near-poor  Individuals  and  families  threat- 
ened with  severe  hardship  or  danger  to 
health  or  life  from  lack  of  fuel,  utility  shut- 
off,  or  other  energy-related  crisis.  Criteria 
for  assistance  under  a  crisis  intervention 
program  shall  not  be  based  solely  on  de- 
linquency in  payment  of  fuel  bills. 

'•(2)  Crisis  intervention  activities  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  provision  of 
blankets  or  warm  clothing,  temporary  loan 
of  space  heaters,  emergency  repairs  of  heat- 
ing systems,  emergency  delivery  of  fuel  or 
firewood,  emergency  loans,  grants  or  re- 
valuing funds,  provision  of  temporary 
shelter,  temporary  emergency  repairs  to 
housing,  mediation  with  utility  companies 
or  fuel  suppliers,  financial  countseling.  and 
other  similar  services  which  will  assist  in  re- 
moving low-income  individuals  and  families 
from  an  immediate  crisis  situation,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  outreach  and  program  sup- 
port activities. 

•'(b)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  part  unless  the  State  sub- 
mits an  application  to  the  Director  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the  Di- 
rector deems  necessary. 

•'(c)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  the  Director  deems 
appropriate,  shall  develop  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  comment,  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1980,  propa«!ed  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part.  The  Director  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  public  com- 
ments submitted  regarding  such  proposed 
regulations  and  shall  promulgate  and  pub- 
lish final  regulations  for  such  purposes  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1980. 

"(d)  Upon  approval  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  part,  a  State  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  carrying  out  programs  under 
title  n  of  this  Act  or  other  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  that 
have  demonstrated  effectiveness  In  carrying 
out  crisis  intervention  services  which  (1) 
have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  and  (2)  are  determined  by  the 
State  to  be  capable  of  planning,  conducting, 
administering,  and  evaluating,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  other  arrangements,  a  crisis 
intervention  program. 

'•authorization  of  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1142.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1983. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  assistance  available  under 
this  part,  appropriations  under  this  part  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 


"allotment  to  states 

"Sec.  1143.  (a)  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  1142  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Director  shall  allot  such  sums  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (b)   and  (c). 

"(b)(1)  The  Director  shaU  allot  80  per 
centiim  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  1 142  in  each  fiscal  year  so  that  the 
percentage  of  the  amount  allotted  under  this 
paragraph  and  available  for  use  to  each 
State  shall  be  the  same  percentage  as  the 
percentage  allotted  to  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 1114(b). 

"(2)  The  allotments  \mder  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  sat- 
isfactory data  available  to  the  Director. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  expenditure  among  the 
States  in  cases  of  weather  related  disasters 
of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  war- 
rant supplemental  crisis  intervention  activ- 
ities described  in  this  part  as  the  Director 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"outreach  activities 

"Sec.  1144.  (a)  The  Director  and  a  State 
or  area  receiving  assistance  under  part  A  of 
this  title  or  under  this  part  shall  conduct 
outreach  activities  to  Inform  and  enroll  all 
eligible  low-Income  and  near-poor  individ- 
uals and  families  in  (1)  programs  providing 
energy-related  assistance  authorized  under 
this  title,  and  (2)  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  energy  or  energy-related  assistance  for 
which  they  qualify  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  energy  audits,  counseling,  educa- 
tional services,  energy  assistance  for  help  in 
paying  high  energy  costs,  alternate  energy 
technologies,  consumer  information  and  le- 
gal assistance,  and  weatherizatlon.  Such  out- 
reach activities  shall  focus  particularly  on 
elderly  and  severely  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, individuals  and  families  residing  in  re- 
mote areas,  the  homebound.  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers,  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies with  limited  English  speaking  profi- 
ciency, the  working  poor,  and  individuals  and 
families  with  children. 
'  "(b)  In  carrying  out  outreach  activities 
imder  this  part,  the  Director  and  a  State  or 
area  shall  utilize  community  action  agencies 
carrying  out  programs  authorized  by  title  II 
of  this  Act,  Indian  tribal  organizations,  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworker  organiza- 
tions, area  agencler  on  aging,  community 
based  organizations,  tate  welfare  agencies, 
agencies  receiving  financial  assistr  se  under 
part  A  of  this  title,  volunteer  prog,  uns  car- 
ried out  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973.  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies as  determined  by  the  Director. 
"annual  bepobt 

"Sec.    1145.    The    Director    shall    submit, 
within  120  days  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent describing  the  crisis  intervention  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  this  part. 
"Part  C — Energy  Conshivation  Services  and 
Program  Coordination 
"supplemental  energy  conservation 
services 

"Sec.  1161.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
for— 

"(1)  educational  and  counseling  activities 
for  low-Income  and  near-poor  energy  con- 
sumers in  energy-conserving  practices  and 
sound  residential  energy  management,  self- 
help  activities  in  energy  conservation  and  al- 
ternative energy  applications,  and  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  weatherizatlon  and  al- 
ternative energy  Improvements  to  assure 
maximum  efficiency  and  long  life,  as  well  as 
projects  which  support  the  carrying  out  of 
such  care  and  maintenance  activities: 


"(2)  assistance  in  the  deveUqnnent,  appli- 
cation, and  support  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  mcludlng,  but  not  limited  to  aolar, 
wind,  smaU-scale  hydropower  blomaBs  con- 
version, and  other  technologies  that  capi- 
talize on  nonfoasil  fuels  and  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  or  that  make  conventto&al  fuels 
available  to  the  low-income  and  near-poor 
at  substantlaUy  decreased  coet  or  increeaed 
efficiency; 

"(3)  assistance  in  the  development  and 
support  of  community  planning  and  coordi- 
nation capability  in  energy  audit,  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  resource  devel- 
opment activities  so  as  to  Insure  the  partici- 
pation of  low-moome  and  near-poor  peraons 
and  communities  in  such  activities:  and 

'•(4)  assistance  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion, or  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  or 
assist  in  the  development  of  new  approecbes 
or  methods  that  will  enable  low-income  and 
near-poor  individuals  and  families  to  par- 
ticipate in  energy  conservation  programs 
which  lessen  the  impact  of  the  high  cost  of 
energy  on  such  individuals  and  families  and 
to  reduce  individual  and  family  energy  con- 
sumption, including,  but  not  limited  to  (A) 
energy  conservation  and  education:  (B) 
weatherizatlon  of  old  or  substandard  dwell- 
ings, improved  space  conditioning,  insula- 
tion and  energy  audits:  (C)  emergency  loans, 
grants,  and  revolving  funds  to  Install  energy 
conservation  technologies  and  to  deal  with 
Increased  housing  expenses  relating  to  the 
energy  crisis:  (D)  alternative  fuel  suppUes: 
(E)  special  fuel  voucher  or  stamp  programs: 
(P)  altemaUve  transportation  activities  de- 
slgiied  to  save  fuel  and  assure  continued  ac- 
cess to  training,  education,  and  employment: 
(G)  apprc^riate  outreach  efforts:  (H)  fur- 
nishing personnel  to  act  as  coordinators, 
providing  legal  or  technical  assistance,  or 
otherwise  representing  the  interests  of  the 
poor  In  efforts  relating  to  «ie  energy  crlsto: 
(I)  nutrition,  health,  and  other  supportive 
services  In  emergency  cases:  and  (J)  evalua- 
tion of  programs  and  acUvlttes  under  this 
tlUe. 

"PRocatAM  coordination 
••Sec.  1152.  The  President  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  the  coordination  of  all 
energy  conservation  and  energy  assistance 
programs  that  affect  low-income  and  near- 
poor  individuals  and  families  carried  out  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Ck>vemment. 

"AtrrHOREBATIOM     OF     APPROPBUTION8 

"Sec.  1163.  There  are  authorlxed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  «»n<^ing 
prior  to  October  1,  1B88. 

"Part    d— Okmbul    PRovmoifB 

"QtCOMX    MBRBOaBD 

"Sec.  1161.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  value  of  any  assistance 
provided  to  any  eligible  Individual  or  family 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  considered  In- 
come or  resources  for  any  purpose,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  the  determination  of  ell- 
glbillty  or  benefit  levels,  under  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law.  including  any  law  relating 
to  taxation,  or  public  assistance  program.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  225  of  the  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  section  222(a)(6) 
shall  be  available  to  the  Director  to  provide 
targeted  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  section  222(a)  (6)  to  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients: unemployed  persons:  and  related 
chUdren  living  with  families  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  line.". 

Sec.  6.  Effective  October  1,  1981,  section 
232(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  280B(a)  (6)) 
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reference  in  any  provision 

2a2(a)  (6)    or  section  332 

Act  shall   be   construed  to 

of  the  Act,  as  added  by  this 


Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
vote  by  which  the  bill,  as 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
on  the  table, 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


PRES  [DING 


addressed  the  Chair. 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Virginia. 


MORNING    BUSINESS 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  there  be  a 

for  the  transaction  of  rou- 

business  for  the  purpose 

statements,  that  the  pe- 

beyond  15  minutes,  and 

may  speak  therein  up  to  5 


OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 

C.  BYRD.  This  is  for  the 

of  making  statements. 

,  let  me  make  a  modiflca- 

n  quest — ^that  Senators  be  al- 

intipduce  bills  for  referral  only 


pnlod. 
PRES  [DING 


OFFICER.  Wthout 
s  so  ordered. 


TRIBBrE   TO   "BUD"  AST 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  day  of  service  to  the 

chief  legislative  clerk. 
}ud"  Ast,  after  more  than 


been  among  us  daily  on 
floor,   contributing   quietly 
to  the  smooth  function 
machinery.  It  is  to  him 
1  adebted  for  the  daily  prep- 
Senate  Calendar  and  for 
and  the  recording  of  votes. 
4e8onant  tones  have  been  a 


familiar  and  steady  beacon  by  which  we 
have  often  been  guided  in  our  way 
through  the  maze  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

During  the  past  18  months,  he  has 
ably  borne  additional  responsibilities  as 
coordinator  of  the  various  legislative 
functions  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  In  all  these  endeavors,  Mr. 
Ast  has  distinguished  himself  by  per- 
forming his  duties  with  competence  and 
dignity. 

One  of  his  most  lasting  contributions 
to  the  Senate  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be 
the  booklet  which  he  prepared  in  1978, 
entitled  "Senate  Legislative  Procedural 
Plow."  This  guide  has  already  become  a 
definitive  source  of  informaticm  on  the 
legislative  process. 

With  his  retirement,  the  Senate  is 
losing  a  loyal  and  efficient  member  of 
its  staff.  As  he  departs,  he  can  be  sure 
that  he  takes  with  him  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  exemplary  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  a  difficult  and 
demanding  job. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  Mr.  Ast,  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire Senate,  our  best  wishes  for  a  pleas- 
ant and  fulfilling  retirement. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
HAROLD  G.   AST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand today  that  Mr.  Harold  G.  Ast, 
known  as  Bud  Ast  to  us,  the  legislative 
clerk  of  this  Chamber,  will  be  finishing 
his  term  of  service  here  of  over  30  years. 

I  rise  at  this  point  to  indicate  that 
oftentimes  those  of  us  in  organizations 
frequently  look  at  the  chairman  or  the 
president  or  whoever  the  officers  may  be 
who  are  elected  and  who  hold  the  rather 
august  titles.  We  fail  oftentimes  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  real  heart  of  an  organiza- 
tion is  carried  out  by  those  like  Bud  Ast. 
He  has  been  in  a  role  so  important,  so  sig- 
nificant, for  the  smooth  operation  of  this 
Senate;  he  has  done  so  in  a  manner  of 
great  courtesy  and  dignity;  he  articulates 
so  clearly  that  I  can  hear  my  name  called 
even  when  I  am  in  the  cloakroom;  and 
he  has  always  been  so  responsive  to  those 
dumb  questions  that  are  asked  so  fre- 
quently by  Members,  I  am  sure,  as  I  have 
asked  them,  and  never  losing  temper, 
never  losing  patience. 

I,  for  one,  am  delighted  to  rise  to  pay 
special  tribute  and  commendation  to  Bud 
Ast  and  to  wish  him  well  in  his  next  ca- 
reer, because  a  man  so  young  is  not  about 
ready  to  retire  to  do  nothing. 

I  wish  him  well  and  good  health,  suc- 
cess, and  express  my  deep  appreciation 
and  my  profound  affection  for  the  way 
he  has  treated  me  and  the  way  he  has 
conducted  his  position  as  our  legislative 
clerk  these  many  years. 


JOHN  J.   BOYLE,   PUBLIC   PRINTER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the 
Congress,  the  administration  and,  in- 
deed, the  Nation  suffer  a  major  loss  on 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  from  Gov- 
ernment service  of  John  J.  Boyle,  the 
Public  Printer  of  the  United  States. 

As  former  chairman  and  currently  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Printing,  I  have  had  a  unique  vantage 
point  from  which  to  observe  the  excellent 
performance  of  John  Boyle  since  he  be- 
came Public  Printer  in  1977.  He  has  car- 
ried out  the  demanding  duties  of  this 
challenging  office  with  high  intelligence, 
unquestioned  integrity,  and  special 
distinction. 

Few  of  us  in  the  Senate  recognize  the 
enormity  of  the  task  of  directing  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  world's 
largest  printing  establishment.  From  the 
days  in  1860  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment purchased  a  small  private  printing 
plant  to  handle  the  printing  needs  of 
Congress,  the  GPO  has  grown  into  a 
massive,  worldwide  printing  and  distri- 
bution enterprise  with  an  annual  oper- 
ating budget  of  $650  million. 

In  1977  President  Carter  in  his  wisdom 
nominated  John  Boyle,  a  career  GPO 
employee,  to  the  post  of  Public  Printer. 
The  17th  person  to  hold  this  position, 
John  was  the  first  PubUc  Printer  to  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks.  He  had 
joined  the  GPO  25  years  earUer  as  a 
proofreader  and  in  the  intervening  years 
he  held  a  succession  of  key  supervisory 
and  management  positions,  thereby 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
aspect  of  GPO's  intricate  operations. 

Upon  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
John  took  over  the  reins  at  the  GPO  and 
quickly  proved  himself  the  fine  leader 
and  manager  that  his  years  of  career 
training  had  prepared  him  to  be. 

He  has  guided  the  GPO  through  a  dif- 
ficult time,  a  time  marked  by  the  need 
to  continually  reassess  and  readjust 
GPO  operations  to  keep  pace  with  the 
explosion  of  technology  in  the  printing 
and  information  industries.  He  has 
carefully  balanced  the  competing  pres- 
sures to  hold  down  sp>ending  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  maintain  the  lilgh  quality 
of  production. 

Mr.  President,  my  years  in  the  Senate 
have  convinced  me  that  no  single  per- 
son, no  matter  how  talented  or  dedi- 
cated, is  indispensable  to  the  Federal 
Government.  But  John  Boyle  has  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  excellent  perform- 
ance as  PubUc  Printer  that  will  serve  as 
a  challenge  and  a  goal  to  his  successors. 
I  know  how  much  I  will  miss  him  and  I 
wish  him  weU  in  his  future  endeavors. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
few  Americans  combine  a  sensitivity  to 
the  reaUties  of  the  federal  system  with 
the  ability  and  the  respect  necessary  to 
articulate  and  to  change  this  system. 
Neil  R.  Peirce  is  chief  among  those  few 
who  have  this  balanced  perspective. 

This  month  we  embark  on  the  first  of 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  general  revenue  sharing.  It  is 
important  that  in  the  first  part  of  the 
first  year  of  a  new  decade  we  are  willing 
to  use  the  past  to  chart  a  course  for  the 
future.  In  a  concise  statement  of  the 
condition  of  American  federalism  in  the 
January  1980  edition  of  the  National 
Civic  Review,  Mr.  Peirce  gives  us  a  lesson 
from  the  past  to  help  us  lay  the  groimd- 
work  for  the  future. 

Whether  15  months  experioice  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  suffl- 
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cient  basis  for  judgments,  I  leave  to  my 
peers.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  dominates  a 
federal  system  which  is  imbalanced 
more  each  year  by  the  disjH-oportion  of 
revenues  extracted  from  Americans  by 
the  progressive  infiation-impacted  in- 
come tax.  I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Peirce 
when  he  says : 

If  one  tries  to  pinpoint  responslblUty  for 
the  accelerated  centa-allzatlon  of  power  and 
destruction  of  balanced  federalism  that  has 
marked  the  70'8,  the  trail  leads  Inexorably 
to  the  body  wlilch  has  created  and  perpetu- 
ated tbe  hundreds  of  programs  In  the  first 
place :  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  body  whose  hands  constantly  ex- 
tract hard-earned  income  from  citizens 
needs  a  couple  of  deeds  which  are  con- 
stantly kicking  people  in  directions  they 
do  not  want  to  go  toward  goals  it  is  not 
necessary  they  achieve. 

The  growth  of  Federal  inccwne  devoted 
to  aid  State  and  local  government  has 
grown  to  a  total  of  $83  billion  in  the 
fiscal  1980  budget.  So  a  favorite  target 
for  Members  of  Congress  bent  on  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  becomes  aid  to 
those  governments  which  must  live  with 
constitutionally  mandated  budget  bal- 
ancing requirements.  Because  the  body 
wants  to  COTitinue  to  feed  the  feet  which 
continue  to  kick  an  electorate  toward 
categorically  granted  goals,  its  first 
budget  cuts  are  aimed  at  those  federally 
collected  funds  which  are  returned  to 
State  and  local  government  with  "no 
strings  attached." 

General  revenue  sharing  was  originally 
designed  to  meet  the  "no  strings  at- 
tached" criterion.  But  it  could  not  get 
off  the  ground  without  several  federally 
mandated  strings;  consequently  free 
fiight  has  been  impossible.  At  various 
times  other  strings  have  been  attached. 
Revenue  sharing  bounces  up  and  down 
as  local  elected  officials  try  to  deal  as 
best  they  can  with  a  concept  of  an  un- 
certain future. 

General  revenue  sharing  and  its  pred- 
ecessor— block  grants — are  the  salvati(Hi 
of  the  federal  system.  But  revenue  shar- 
ing will  not  survive,  to  say  nothing  of 
fiourish,  imless  the  Members  of  this  body 
learn  to  trust  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  bcdance  of  this  federal  system  in 
the  same  way  we  expect  our  own  dec- 
torate  to  trust  us. 

TtiB  categorical  grant  programs  of  the 
1960's  were  essential  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  immet  needs.  They  have  now  be- 
come a  threat  not  only  to  the  federal 
system  but  to  our  ability  to  continue  to 
meet  those  same  needs.  Almost  never 
during  the  first  half  of  my  first  session 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  I  given  the  op- 
portunity by  an  authorizing  committee 
of  this  body  to  abandon  a  categorical 
creature  of  the  1960's  in  favor  of  a  1980's 
way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  new 
decade. 

When  I  am  asked  can  you  balance  the 
Federal  budget  I  say,  "Yes."  When  I  am 
asked,  "Will  you?"  I  say,  "Not  likely." 

When  I  am  asked,  "Can  you  raise  the 
defense  budget  and  still  meet  domestic 
or  human  needs?"  I  say  "Yes."  When  I 
am  asked,  "Will  you?"  I  say,  "Not  likely." 

When  I  am  then  asked  about  the  In- 
consistency of  these  responses  from  a 


responsible  Senat«- 1  must  rejdy,  "Tliere 
are  not  enoueb  of  us  who  have  yet 
learned  to  spend  money  wisely." 

We  have  not  learned  how  to  spend 
money  wisely  because  we  have  not 
learned  there  is  wisdom  in  trusting 
others  to  make  decisions.  We  have  not 
learned  to  trust  the  individual  person  to 
decide  how  to  meet  his  or  her  own  needs. 
We  have  not  reformed  a  tax  system 
which  deprives  him  or  her  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  needed.  We  have  not 
learned  to  trust  the  private  institutions 
to  deliver  a  diversity  of  services  for 
a  diversity  of  peoide  in  a  diverse  society. 
We  have  not  learned  to  trust  State  and 
local  governmental  officials  to  foster  de- 
cisions on  service  delivery. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  chief  author  of 
S.  1974,  a  bill  to  remove  infiation  from 
the  Federal  income  tax,  capital  gains 
tax,  and  depreciation.  This  legislation 
corrects  the  67-year-old  windfall  profit 
tax  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
imposed  on  the  people  served  by  the 
American  federalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  author  leg- 
islation to  make  general  revenue  shar- 
ing permanently  tied  to  the  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  for  its  fuel, 
but  leave  it  unfettered  by  any  other  con- 
gressional string  for  its  course. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  to  others  the 
brilliant  statement  on  the  present  con- 
ditions of  this  coxmtry  entitled:  "The 
State  of  American  Federalism"  by  Mr. 
Neil  R.  Peirce,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  State  or  Akeucan  FEDxaAUSM 

American  federalism,  which  served  tbe 
country  so  well  for  close  to  two  centuries, 
was  grievously  wounded  In  the  1970s. 

Despite  all  the  talk  of  popular  participa- 
tion during  the  decade,  the  average  citizen's 
power  to  affect  government,  through  the  bal- 
lot box  In  the  local  community,  was  severely 
diminished.  More  was  lost,  too:  the  system's 
traditional  balance  between  competing  na- 
tional and  state-local  Interests,  and  the 
clear-cut  accountabUlty  of  officials. 

The  irony  Is  that  no  one  ever  Intended  this 
result,  nor  has  there  been  any  significant 
national  debate  on  the  subject.  Almost  In- 
visibly, it  happened. 

But  tbe  reason  and  the  result  are  now  clear 
enough.  There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
expansion  of  federal  funding — and  federal 
controls.  Power  has  shifted  from  elected  of- 
ficials to  bureaucrats.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, chosen  by  Congress  as  delivery  agents 
for  a  mind-blowing  variety  of  programs,  have 
found  their  own  policy  priorities  distorted. 
Their  operations  became  so  smothered  in 
detail  that  responding  to  local  citizen  wishes 
is  extremely  difficult. 

IronlcaUy,  the  1970s  opened  with  debate 
about  then-President  Nixon's  "New  Federal- 
ism," a  policy  designed  to  counteract  the 
fiood  of  narrow  categorical  aid  programs 
under  Lyndon  Johnson's  "Oreat  Society." 
But  the  promised  devolution  of  power  to 
states  and  localities  proved  chimerical.  Con- 
gress during  the  '70s  added  some  160  new 
categorical  aid  programs,  to  reach  a  new 
total  of  493 — "each  with  its  own  set  of  red 
tape  and  overhead  costs  and  each  with  its 
own  propensity  for  grovrth,"  says  Vermont 
Oovernor  Richard  Snelllng.  Revenue  shar- 
ing  and  other   block   grants   of   the   New 


Federalist  era.  Intended  to  oome  with  leas 
strings,  became  hemmed. 

When  Johnson  left  office,  total  yearly  fed- 
eral aid  to  states  and  cities  was  t30  bilUon. 
Today  that  figure  is  (83  bUUon.  This  volume 
of  activity  makes  "LBJ  look  like  a  piker"  In 
contrast,  says  David  Walker,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

Today,  vlrtuaUy  no  town,  vUlage,  townalilp, 
county  or  Indian  tribe  In  America  Is  without 
direct  ties  to  Washington,  D.C.  And  there  is 
virtually  no  function  of  local  government, 
from  police  to  community  arts  promotion, 
for  which  thN«  isnt  a  counterpart  federal 
aid  program. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  major  cause  of 
the  expansion  of  federal  power  has  been  tbe 
state  and  local  governments'  unwUllngnsM, 
or  lack  of  money,  to  meet  real  social  needs. 
But,  under  the  pressure  of  a  myriad  of  special 
interest  groups.  Congress  has  added  hundreds 
of  programs,  from  rat  control  in  cities  to  pro- 
tection of  estuarlne  sanctuaries,  that  lack 
broad  national  support  or  in  any  event 
should  be  handled  locaUy.  Outmoded  pro- 
grams are  rarely  terminated  or  overlapping 
ones  combined. 

The  result:  a  badly  overloaded  Intergov- 
enmental  system,  in  which  federal  regulatktn 
writers  struggle  to  design,  for  hundreds  of 
programs,  rules  which  can't  possibly  apply 
weU  in  the  tens  of  thousand  of  communities 
In  a  continent-sized,  highly  variegated 
society. 

On  top  of  aU  this,  a  bewUderlng  array  of 
crosscuttlng  requirements — 31,  by  one 
count — have  been  appUed  to  most  federal  aid 
programs.  Among  them  are  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  and  minori- 
ties, rights  for  the  handicapped,  dvll  servloe 
merit  rules,  cltlaen  participation,  historic 
preservation  and  environmental  Impact 
statements.  It's  almost  impossible  to  argue 
against  the  right  or  protection  sought  In 
each  case — all  seem  desirable,  some  essentia]. 
But  the  cumulative  mass  so  impedes  grants 
that  the  whole  process  is  often  slowed  to  a 
snaU's  pace. 

Walker,  the  single  American  who  probably 
keeps  the  most  constant  vlgU  on  the  state  of 
the  federal  system,  is  alarmed.  Since  the  late 
1960s,  he  says.  "We've  emerged  from  a  rela- 
tively simple  governmental  system  to  cme 
that  Is  more  costly,  more  inefficient,  more 
Ineffective,  and  above  aU,  leas  accountable 
than  it  has  ever  been." 

Local  governments'  own  revenues  have 
grown.  Smart  local  administrators  can  Jug- 
gle federal  grant  moneys  In  ways  Waahlng- 
ton  never  Intended.  City  halls  respond  to 
neighborhood  and  minority  voices  far  more 
than  they  felt  neoeasary  In  past  times. 

StiU,  local  leaders  are  severely  constrained 
by  the  regiUations  and  separate  fund  fiows 
of  myriad  fedral  programs.  The  system  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  decide  on 
priorities,  in  other  words,  to  manage  intelU- 
gently. 

To  the  extent  elected  officials  loae  ooatral. 
so  do  the  voters  who  chooae  them.  Programs 
with  admirable  social  goals  are  so  sttuctmed 
that  they  threaten  to  emasculate  local  gov- 
emment,  trmdltlonaUy  the  schoolyard,  tbe 
training    ground    of    seU-govenunent    In 

In  times  past,  American  federaUon  wae 
likened  to  a  layer  cake  of  neatly  divided  r»- 
sponslblUtles  between  federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  Since  the  New  Deal,  it's  been 
Increasingly  "marblelzed,"  with  higher  levels 
delving  Into  areas  once  left  to  lower  ones, 
plus  adding  cotmtless  whole  new  funettone. 
Walker  likens  the  system  today  to  "a  gelati- 
nous mass,  oozing,  sltherlng  squishing, "  with 
clear-cut  responslbiUtles  ever  more  blurred. 

As  functions  float  between  levtfs  of  gov- 
ernment, even  government  mai..4eza  loee 
track  of  who's  In  charge  In  any  area.  Voten 
coaQ>laln  about  the  else  of  govemmoit,  but 
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to  be  a  time  of  hard  re- 
to  destroy   valuable  pro- 
how  they  can  be  accounta- 
To    take    account.    In    other 
things  first" — accountability, 
care  not  to  violate  the  con- 

of  our  federal  system, 
practically   taboo  In  Wash- 
interests  continue  to  lobby 
bureaucracy  for  every  va- 
the  careers  of  thousands 
the   system   for  maximum 
unless  serious  attention  is 
of  the  '70s  could  turn 
of  government  in  the  '803. 
1  (ureaucracy,  so  often  viewed 
Indifferent,  inefficient,  is  the 
boy  of  those  who  complain 
government   In   the    1970s 
I  ime  peak  in  meddlesome  rule 
writing,  and  dictation  to  its 
government  partners, 
than  a  shred  of  truth  to  the 
its  considerable  number  of 
administrators,    the    federal 
suffer  all  the  evils  of  a  large, 
bureaucracy. 

to  pinpoint  responslbUlty 
centralization  of  power 
of  bcdanced  federalism  that 
'70s.  the  trail  leads  inexor- 
which  created  and  perpetu- 
of  programs  in  the  first 
of  the  United  States, 
moment  of  distinction  in 
;risl8.  the  1970b  has  not  been 
decade.  Senators  and  rep- 
let  themselves  be  buffeted 
of  narrow  special  interest 
They  effectively  eviscerated 
then,  rather  than  tum- 
l^adershlp  and  p«rty  discipline 
encouraged   broad   policy 
q>llntered  themselves  into 
tees — each    a   port   of   entry 
the  special  Interest  groups, 
invested  135  million  In  last 
elections. 
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men  were  curbed,  most  of  the  new  programs 
would  have  been  pigeon-holed,  filibustered 
to  death  or  eliminated  in  conference.  But  In 
the  "708  even  conservative  Republicans  joined 
in  supporting  omnibus  bills  extending  1960s 
programs.  The  1978  education  bill  winged 
through  the  House  350-20,  the  Senate  8ft-7. 

Congressional  staff,  busily  writing  new 
programs,  expanded  by  70  percent  In  the 
19708.  Today,  says  David  Walker,  the  nation 
has  "plnwheel  federalism."  Out  from  the 
Washington  bureaucracy'  many  departments 
go  spigots  to  state,  to  county,  to  city,  to 
school  districts  and  special  districts.  Rarely 
is  the  fund  fiow  coordinated  in  Washington, 
or  in  the  states  and  localities. 

It's  good  politics  to  keep  the  wheels  turn- 
ing, spewing  dollars  into  all  the  conduits. 
"But  administratively,  it's  pure  madness," 
says  Walker.  The  system  is  oblivious  to  the 
50  functioning  state-local  fiscal  systems  and 
the  Intricate,  varying  sets  of  relationships 
between  cities,  counties  and  states,  where 
other  huge  money  flows  and  distinct  power 
systems  opeirate. 

Not  only  special  interest  groups  depend 
on  Congress'  extravagance.  Federal  aid  in 
the  '70s  stimulated  beady  expansion  of  the 
so-called  "public  interest  groups" — associa- 
tions of  governors,  mayors,  county  officials, 
state  legislators,  small-town  lobbies  and  the 
like.  The  "PIOs"  grew  to  some  6,000  staff, 
spending  $100  million  annually,  much  of 
the  activity  to  beseige  Washington  for  aid 
as  U  the  federal  budegt  were  a  limitless 
cornucopia. 

So  numerous  are  federal  programs  and 
mandates,  says  Governor  Snelllng,  that  no 
official  can  comprehend  them  all.  When  he 
was  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, notes  Eliot  Richardson,  only  a  handful 
of  persons  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  even  began  to  understand 
HEW's  300  categorical  grant  programs  well 
enough  to  weigh  seriously  the  claim  of  one 
program  against  another. 

The  problem  is  compounded,  says  Rich- 
ardson, at  the  state  and  local  levels  where 
the  programs  are  actually  delivered.  Their 
profusion,  he  adds,  "makes  a  responsible, 
democratic  system  impossible"  because  Con- 
gress, in  Its  "distiust"  of  mayors,  county  ex- 
ecutives and  governors,  has  Insisted  on  "the 
piling  up  of  reporting  requirements,  sys- 
tems of  oversight  and  audit  and  creating 
new  agencies  regardless  of  whether  they 
make  sense." 

Because  of  proliferating  subcommittees, 
"the  claims  on  the  time  of  the  Senate  and 
House  have  multiplied  to  the  point  where 
senators  and  congressmen  don't  have  time 
to  discharge  their  duties,"  Richardson  be- 
lieves. "In  the  name  of  democracy,"  he  in- 
sists, federal  programs  must  be  considered 
so  that  Congress  can  exercise  itc  oversight 
function  responsibly  and  so  that  state  and 
local  governments  "can  be  held  to  clear 
accountability  in  providing  responsive  serv- 
ices that  match  the  needs  of  their  citizens." 

That  would  be  a  tall  reform  order  for  the 
'80s.  Undoing  the  Immense  weight  of  fed- 
eral programs  and  dictation  laid  on  state  and 
local  governments — a  process  started  in  the 
'60s  and  carried  to  unprecedented  heights  of 
complexlbility  in  the  '70s — awaits  a  reform 
force  not  yet  visible  on  the  political  horizon. 


AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's latest  statements  on  El 
Salvador  are  well  intentioned  but  in- 
sufQcient.  According  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, our  Giovemment  has  threatened 
to  cancel  a  $49.8  million  economic  aid 
package  if  the  right  attempts  a  coup 
d'etat. 


Instead  of  making  statements,  I  sim- 
ply wish  the  administration  would  move 
ahead  on  the  economic  aid;  that  it  would 
stop  addressing  the  forces  out  of  power 
and  start  helping  the  moderate  govern- 
ment in  power. 

I  hope  the  administration  vigorously 
moves  ahead  on  this  aid  package.  I  have 
been  saying  this  for  months,  and  I  will 
continue  to  say  it  until  this  money  is 
in  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  help. 

In  connection  with  this  effort,  I  ask 
that  attached  program  specifics  and 
timetable  for  the  reprogramed  eco- 
nomic aid  package  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  the  administration  sticks 
to  it.  Coinciding  with  this  has  been  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  approval 
of  Robert  White  to  be  our  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  El  Salvador.  The  Senate  should 
move  rapidly  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  niu'se  no  illusions 
about  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador,  but  I  hope  the  violence  in  that 
country  will  not  weaken  our  resolve  to 
support  the  moderate  elements  in  con- 
trol of  the  government  there.  I  hope  that 
our  Government's  actions  will  not  only 
help  this  strife-torn  country  to  take  the 
first  steps  toward  peaceful  solutions,  but 
that  they  will  encourage  its  moderate 
government  to  continue  to  follow 
through  on  fundamental  reforms — re- 
forms whose  absence  for  so  many  years 
has  created  much  of  the  unrest  and 
violence  we  are  witnessing  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  time- 
table, I  also  ask  that  several  newspaper 
articles  on  the  subject  of  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

P.L.  480  Title  II.  Ongoing  maternal  chUd 
feeding  program.  115,000  beneficiaries.  Pood 
for  work,  $4.8  mlUion. 

Agriculture  and  small  business  develop- 
ment project.  20,000  Jobs.  Finalized  on  Feb. 
22.  Three-year  project.  $5.5  mlUion. 

Emergency  employment  project.  35,000 
Jobs.  Finalized  first  part  of  March.  Short- 
term  project.  $10.0  million. 

Marginal  community  upgrading.  46-50,000 
jobs.  Finalized  mid-March.  Three-year  proj- 
ect. Breaks  down: 

$5.0  million  Development  Loan. 

$0.5  million  Development  Orant. 

$5.0  Emergency  Suppwrt  Poinds. 

$15.0  Housing  Loan  Guarantees,  $25.5  mil- 
lion. 

Establish  medical  services  in  urban  bar- 
rios. 600,000  beneficiaries  will  have  Im- 
proved access  to  health  services.  Finalized 
mid  to  late  March,  $1.2  million. 

Technical  economic  assistance;  agrarian  re- 
form. No  jobs  generated.  Flnallzatlon  around 
end  of  March,  $1.3  million. 

Additional  support  for  ongoing  activities. 
Obligations  to  begin  In  March,  $1.5  million. 

Total  $49.8  million. 


VS.  May  Halt  El  Salvador  Aid 
'Washington. — Military     leaders     in 


vio- 


lence-torn El  Salvador  have  been  told  the 
United  States  will  cut  off  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  If  a  coup  overthrows  the  govern- 
ment, an  administration  official  said  Satur- 
day. 

The  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified, 
said  $50  million  in  economic  aid  and  $5  mil- 
lion to  $10  million  worth  of  military  help  is 
being  planned  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30. 
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U.S.  Warns  Against  Rightist  Cottp  In 

El  Salvador 

(By  Graham  Hovy) 

Washington.  February  23. — For  the  second 
time  in  two  days,  the  State  Department  took 
the  unusual  step  today  of  publicly  warning 
El  Salvador's  armed  forces  and  their  right- 
wing  supporters  against  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  existing  Government. 

Reporters  were  called  to  the  department 
for  a  briefing  by  a  high-ranking  official  who 
said  the  United  States  not  only  would  deny 
support  to  any  new  military  regime  not  com- 
mitted to  human  rights  and  what  it  feels 
are  necessary  social  changes  but  would  ac- 
tively oppose  It. 

The  official  said  that,  under  instructions 
from  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  the 
United  States  Embassy  staff  in  San  Salvador 
had  conveyed  the  warning  directly  to  "most 
people  who  might  be  Involved"  in  a  coup — 
military  leaders,  large  landholders  and  busi- 
ness groups.  He  said  the  embassy  had  made 
three  main  points: 

The  United  States  supports  the  existing 
Government  because  of  its  commitment  to 
social  change  and  to  improved  human-rights 
practices. 

Washington  would  be  opposed  "to  any  ef- 
forts by  those  opposed  to  the  reforms  to 
change  the  Government." 

Any  government  that  excluded  civilians, 
that  was  not  committed  to  change  and  that 
engaged  in  human-rights  abuses  would  be 
denied  United  States  economic  and  military 
aid  and  be  actively  opposed  by  Washington. 

An  initial  warning  had  been  volunteered 
at  the  regular  State  Department  briefing 
yesterday  by  Thomas  Reston,  the  deputy 
spokesman,  who  said  he  was  acting  on  in- 
structions. 

"We  do  not  intend  that  United  States  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  contribute  to  repres- 
sion in  that  country  or  that  it  be  used  to 
frustrate  reform,"  Mr.  Reston  said.  "There 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  that  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  is  predicated  on  a 
government  committed  to  these  reforms." 

The  high-ranking  official  said  today  that 
"VMlous  sources"  in  El  Salvador  had  indi- 
cated a  substantial  possibility  of  a  coup 
movement  from  the  right  in  the  next  few 
days.9 


FIGHTING  REYES  S"yNDROME 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  1  vear  I  have  been  wwrking 
to  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  step  up 
the  fight  against  Reye's  syndrome. 

Reye's  syndrome,  a  disease  of  children, 
can  strike  with  frightening  speed,  1  week 
or  so  after  common  viral  illnesses  such 
as  flu  or  chickenpox.  Vomiting  and 
lethargy  precede  a  rapid  disorientation. 
Degeneration  of  intestinal  functions 
and  liver  damage  are  the  typical  patho- 
logical tissue  damage.  But  also  typical 
symptoms  may  include  one  or  all  of  the 
following:  irritability,  hallucinations, 
hyperactivity  and  depression,  and  coma 
due  to  lack  of  oxygen  to  the  brain  which 
may  result  in  permanent  brain  damage 
if  the  child  survives.  Within  days  of  its 
onset,  death  is  often  the  outcome.  The 
mortality  rate  for  Reye's  syndrome  is 
high,  ranging  from  20  to  40  percent. 
Once  the  patient  slips  into  a  coma,  the 
chances  for  recovery  decline  dramati- 
cally. 

Because  of  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, language  was  added  to  last  year's 
report  accompanying  the  Labor-HETW 
appropriations  bill  which  instructed  the 


Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  report  by  February  1,  1980, 
All  of  the  activities  within  NIH,  to  In- 
clude the  total  number  of  research  projects 
and  dollar  amounts  funded  by  each  Insti- 
tute" on  Reye's  Syndrome.  The  instructions 
continued  that  "the  report  should  also  in- 
clude recommendations  for  further  research 
on  Reye's  and  suggestions  for  Increasing 
public  and  professional  awareness  of  this 
disorder. 

On  September  21,  1979,  I  introduced 
S.  1794,  the  Reye's  Syndrome  Act  of  1979. 
Since  that  time.  Senators  McGovern, 
Sarbanes,  Holungs,  LEvnr,  Metzenbaum, 
DeConcdti,  Baucus,  Glenn,  Rixgle, 
Bukpers,  and  Ford  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors.  That  bill  would  set  up  a  Reye's 
Syndrome  Coordinating  Committee  made 
up  of  several  of  the  Institutes  at  NIH. 
liiat  committee  would  supervise  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  comprehensive  Reye's 
syndrome  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters and  would  also  oversee  the  award 
of  grants  to  independent  researchers  spe- 
cifically focusing  on  Reye's  sjmdrome. 

The  bill  was  submitted  for  comment  to 
the  Federal  department  that  would  be 
charged  with  administering  the  pro- 
grams in  the  bill,  in  this  case,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Regrettably,  the  report  received 
on  December  12,  1979,  was  not  favorable 
despite  the  fact  that  in  April  of  1979  the 
DirectCH'  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke  had  recommended  a 
course  of  suction  'very  much  like  the  bill  I 
introduced. 

Recently,  the  report  from  NIH  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  beei  published.  There 
are  some  sharp  differences  between  the 
NIH  report  on  Reye's  research  and  the 
HEW  critique  of  S.  1794.  In  fact,  the  dif- 
ferences are  at  times  so  sharp  that  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  before  of  the 
need  to  proceed  with  legislative  action 
to  aid  in  the  fight  against  Reye's  syn- 
drome. I  have  requested  the  Smate 
Health  Subcommittee  to  ccHiduct  hear- 
ings on  S.  1794. 

Before  making  a  more  precise  compar- 
ison between  the  NIH  report  and  the 
HEW  critique,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
raise  an  issue  that  has  troubled  me  for 
some  time.  When  agency  comments  are 
sought  on  an  introduced  bill,  I  am  afraid 
that  all  too  often  what  we  are  receiving 
are  not  the  frank  views  of  scientists  and 
physicians  but  rather  the  rigid  views  of 
accoimtants  and  economists  at  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  OMB  op- 
poses a  bill  on  budget  grounds  and  the 
subservient  agency,  however  its  experi- 
enced views  might  differ,  must  conse- 
quently hew  the  live  and  fit  and  shape 
its  arguments  to  square  with  OMB  budg- 
et demands.  I  believe  the  points  I  am 
about  to  make  luid  credence  to  that  as- 
sessment. 

In  their  December  1979  comments  on 
S.  1794,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  had  this  to  say 
about  the  effort  of  Federal  agencies  to 
monitor  cases  of  Reye's  syndrome  na- 
tionwide : 

CDC  (the  Center  for  Dtaeaae  Control 
in  Atlanta)  has  for  several  yean  given  prior- 
ity to  the  surveillance  and  collection  of  i 


or  Reye's  Syndrome  acroas  the  naOoix.  Tbla  Is 
a  vital  effort  that  must  be  fostered. 

I  have  no  quarr^  whatever  with  the 
last  part  of  that  statement.  In  fact,  when 
I  introduced  S.  1794,  I  noted  my  serious 
concern  about  the  status  of  the  eflinrt  to 
keep  track  of  Reye's  cases.  My  view  thai 
was  that  CDC  was  not  properly  equipped 
to  do  the  job  the  Secr^ary  of  HEW 
seems  to  believe  they  have  been  doing. 
I  noted  that  CDC  had  confirmed  that 
Reye's  is  not  a  reportable  disease. 

CDC,  in  turn,  explained  that  was  be- 
cause a  1976  ccHiference  of  State  and 
territorial  epidemiologists  felt  that  mak- 
ing Reye's  reportable  would  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  better  fund  of  informa- 
tion than  now  exists.  Nevertheless,  I 
called  for  a  review  of  that  position. 

The  February  report  on  Reye's  syn- 
drome from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  reconfirmed  that  Reye's  is  still 
not  a  reportable  disease  and  went  on  to 
say  that  "statistics  on  its  prevalence  are 
difficult  to  obtain." 

Then  the  report  pointed  to  a  chilling 
contrast. 

The  report  said,  "The  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS)  estimated 
approximately  2,650  deaths  from  Reye's 
syndrome  in  1977;  however,  a  much 
smaller  number  of  cases  (236)  was  re- 
ported voluntarily  to  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  during  1978." 

The  differences,  frankly,  strike  me  as 
incredible.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  CDC  reported  cases  of  Reye's  syn- 
drcHne.  The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  estimated  deatiis.  What  that 
means  is  that  the  agency  HEW  described 
as  having  priority  for  the  siirveillance 
of  Reye's  could  only  report  as  cases  about 
one-eleventh  the  number  of  what  an- 
other agency  reported  as  deaths  attrib- 
utable to  Reye's  syndrome.  "Hie  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  says  the 
mortality  rate  in  Reye's  cases  is  between 
20  and  40  percent.  If  you  take  the  mid- 
dle figure  of  30  percent  mortality,  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  more  than  8,000  cases 
were  involved  rather  than  the  236  cases 
reported  by  CDC.  Although  I  understand 
CDC  has  recently  stepped  up  their  moni- 
toring efforts,  given  the  disparity  in  the 
figures,  I  caimot  accept  HEW  assurances 
that  the  Center  for  Disease  Contrcri  has 
been  conducting  appropriate  surveillance 
of  Reye's  syndrome.  Nor  cam  I  accept, 
based  on  the  NCHS  figures,  any  conclu- 
sion that  Reye's  is  as  uncommon  as  8(xne 
would  have  us  believe. 

S.  1794  called  for  the  establishment  (rf 
two  Reye's  research  and  treatment  cen- 
ters. In  the  HEW  critique  of  the  bill,  they 
gave  a  number  of  reasons  why  that  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  was  objectionable  to  them. 
'When  I  introduced  S.  1794,  I  acknowl- 
edged that  the  legislation  could  profit 
and  be  improved  upon  by  the  views  of 
witnesses  at  a  hearing  on  the  measure. 
I  am  certainly  open  to  reasonable  sug- 
gestions of  those  experienced  in  Reye's 
research  on  how  that  feature  of  the  bUI 
might  be  strengthened. 

There  is  a  further  problem,  I  sunnise: 
Many  physicians  do  not  diagnose  Reye's 
syndr(»ne  but  diagnose  a  complication  of 
a  viral  disease  that  affects  the  brain, 
causing  a  coma.  On  that,  I  will  bet  my 
hat.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  early  diagnosed 
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I  ay  point  exactly.  I  heart- 
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and  what  NIH  has  said  should  be 
evidence  enough  of  the  need  for  im- 
proved coordination  and  cooperation. 

Aside  from  the  differences  between  the 
HEW  critique  and  the  NIH  report,  there 
are  other  observations  in  the  latter  re- 
port that  deserve  close  attention.  For  ex- 
ample. NIH  reported  that  the  "incidence 
of  Reye's  syndrome  follows  seasonal  and 
geographic  patterns  which  are  poorly 
understood."  They  went  on  to  note  that 
Reye's  is  apparently  associated  with 
viral  diseases  but  acknowledged  that, 
"the  difference  between  influenza  A  and 
B  viruses  and  their  association  with 
Reye's  syndrome  is  not  understood." 
They  also  mentioned  that  "...  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  those  individuals  who 
might  be  at  increased  risk  to  develop 
Reye's  syndrome."  There  is  clearly  much 
to  be  done  in  these  areas.  Again  they 
make  the  case  for  the  need  of  the  bill  and 
prompt  its  rapid  enactment  into  law. 

NIH  also  responded  to  the  injunction 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  list 
how  many  projects  on  Reye's  were  active 
and  how  much  is  being  spent.  Here  is 
what  they  had  to  say : 

The  research  fvinded  .  .  .  can  be  categor- 
ized In  two  broad  categories:  that  Is,  research 
directly  related  and  research  Indirectly  re- 
lated to  Reye's  Syndrome.  Directly  related 
research  Includes  those  In  whdch  an  under- 
standing of  Reye's  Syndrome  Is  the  prin- 
cipal objective,  whereas  research  which  Is 
Indirectly  related  Includes  studies  which  In- 
crease knowledge  In  treatment  of  coma,  pre- 
vention of  Influenza,  understanding  of  urea 
cycle  biochemistry,  study  of  mlthochondrlal 
activity  and  many  other  sublects  which  ap- 
pear to  have  some  relationship  to  the  dis- 
ease. Consequently,  It  Is  difficult  to  state 
with  certainty  the  precise  amount  allotted 
to  Reye's  Syndrome. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  concluded  that 
during  fiscal  year  1979  there  were  28 
projects  at  NIH  directly  related  to  Reye's 
syndrome  involving  some  $895,000.  NIH 
estimated  that  there  were  approximately 
76  other  projects  indirectly  related  to 
Reye's  research  which  cost  about  $8.9 
million.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  28  proj- 
ects accurately  reflect  the  total  amount 
of  medical  and  scientific  curiosity  in  the 
Nation  on  Reye's  sjmdrome.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  28  grants  represent  a  com- 
bination of  limiting  factors,  beginning 
with  OMB  budget  restrictions  and  ex- 
tending through  a  peer  review  system 
that  may  tend  to  discourage  research 
awards  that  are  connected  with  diseases 
not  currently  the  vogue  in  research  cir- 
cles. If  more  funds  were  available  and 
researchers  could  expect  reasonable 
awards,  I  am  convinced  there  would  be 
additional  quality  applications  respond- 
ing to  the  very  basic  questions  still  un- 
answered about  Reye's  syndrome. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  doing  enough  on 
Reye's  syndrome  if  we  can  only  afford 
to  spend  $300  in  NIH  research  money  for 
every  Reye's  death  estimated  to  have  oc- 
curred in  1977.  I  wonder  if  we  are  doing 
enough  when  we  spend  less  than  $900,000 
on  direct  Reye's  research  while  a  re- 
spected RS  specialist  estimates  the  year- 
ly cost  of  acute  care  of  Reye's  syndrome 
to  be  between  $25  and  $37  million. 

I  think  we  are  not.  Yet  I  am  sure  we 
can  and  there  are  a  nimiber  of  ways  to 
proceed. 


First,  hearings  should  be  held  oa 
Reye's  syndrome  before  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  with  S.  1794  as  the 
focus.  We  need  to  bring  together  the  au- 
thors of  the  reports  produced  by  NIH 
and  HEW  and  specialists  on  Reye's  re- 
search to  work  out  a  means  of  proceed- 
ing with  greater  speed  on  the  work  that 
all  seem  to  agree  needs  to  be  done.  The 
bill  provides  such  a  framework. 

Second,  we  can  see  to  it  that  there  are 
more  research  funds  available  to  Reye's 
researchers  so  that  they  can  pursue  in 
greater  depth  the  answers  to  the 
mysteries  they  now  confront.  When  NIH 
released  its  report,  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment (NICHHD)  added  a  statement  of 
their  own.  They  observed  that  among 
children  who  have  recovered  from  Reye's, 
there  were  "subtle  disturbances  of  high 
cognitive  functions." 

In  view  of  that  I  am  encouraged  that 
President  Carter's  budget  for  fiscal  1981 
calls  for  a  30-percent  increase  in  child 
health  research.  This  research,  to  be 
carried  out  by  NICHHD,  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting conditions  in  childhood  that  re- 
sult in  disease  and  disability  in  adult- 
hood. Certainly  the  results  of  Reye's  re- 
search  already  conducted  by  NICHHD 
indicates  that  Reye's  fits  that  description 
and  I  would  hope  that  funds  from  that 
30-percent  budget  increase  could  be  ear- 
marked for  Reye's  projects. 

The  President's  budget  also  requests  an 
additional  $139  million  for  biomedical  re- 
search, enough  to  "stabilize"  at  5,000  the 
number  of  new  and  competing  research 
grants  awarded  annually.  It  seems  to  me 
that  out  of  the  $139  million,  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  an  additional  $500,000  for 
Reye's  ttiis  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
yearly  research  sum  requested  in  S.  1794. 
That  additiraial  earmarked  fimding 
needs  to  be  pursued  and  I  intend  to  do 
just  that. 

Third,  NIH  should  be  urged  to  arrange 
a  "consensus  development  meeting"  with 
Reye's  syndrome  as  the  focus.  These 
meetings  have  been  conducted  in  the 
past  through  the  Office  for  Medical  Ap- 
plications of  Research  on  issues  includ- 
ing the  treatment  of  breast  cancers. 

The  meetings  bring  together  special- 
ists in  the  particular  field  with  con- 
cerned citizens  in  an  attempt  to  trans- 
mit information  on  biomedical  research 
into  the  health  service  community.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  there  have  been 
conferences  on  Reye's  before,  such  as 
the  one  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  in  Jime 
of  1978.  These  conferences  are  useful  to 
the  extent  that  they  point  in  new  direc- 
tions and  heighten  the  awareness  of  a 
problem.  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  their 
importance.  However,  I  would  hope  that 
if  a  consensus  develomnent  meeting  is 
held,  it  will  serve  to  complement,  not 
substitute  for  other  actions  I  have  previ- 
ously described. 

More  than  a  year  has  gone  by  since 
my  initial  contact  with  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  on  Reye's  syndrome. 
In  that  period,  three  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  my  own  S.  1794 
and  H.R.  6164  and  HJl.  6468.  We  have 
received  a  useful  report  from  NIH  on 
what  is  being  done  and  what  more  needs 
to  be  done  on  Reye's.  These  efforts  are 
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In  addition  to  the  excellent,  frontline 
efforts  of  the  National  Reye's  Syndrmne 
Foundation  headquartered  at  Bryan, 
Ohio,  a  group  waging  a  serious,  dedi- 
cated battle  to  educate  people  on  the 
threat  of  Reye's  and  the  need  for  early 
diagnosis,  and  prompt  treatment.  Their 
annual  meeting  is  Jtme  21  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 

Still  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  want 
to  help  by  seeing  additional  funds  as- 
signed to  the  effort  to  encourage  new, 
innovative  levels  of  research.  Make  no 
mistake.  This  is  not  a  battle  among 
competitors  for  scientific  research  dol- 
lars. Rather,  it  must  be  a  collaborative 
effort  among  all  those  sharing  a  common 
fesir  of  this  disease  and  a  concern  that 
we  need  to  step  up  the  fight,  to  focus 
more  sharply,  to  work  harder  and  to 
coordinate  national  efforts  to  more 
effectively  diagnose  and  treat  Reye's 
syndrome  to  prevent  youngsters  from 
dying  when  it  afflicts  them. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  ACT 
OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  has  been  cleared  with  Mr. 
Stevens.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  612,  S.  1878.  for 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes  and  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  other  than  the 
technical  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Glenn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1878)  to  improve  budget  man- 
agement and  expenditure  control  by  revis- 
ing certain  provisions  relating  to  the  Comp- 
troller Oeueral  and  the  Inspectors  General 
of  the  Departments  of  Energy  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  "a  duly  estab- 
lished committee  or  subcommittee  of  the 
Congress"  and  insert  "the  CMnmlttee  on 
Oovernmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
having  legislative  or  appropriations  over- 
sight with  respect  to  the  expenditure  in 
question"; 

On  page  4,  line  2,  after  "activities"  insert 
a  comma  and  "or  sensitive  law  enforcement 
Investigations  If  an  audit  proceeding  pvir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  would  expose  the  identify- 
ing details  of  an  active  investigation  or 
endanger  the  safety  of  investigative  or  do- 
mestic intelligence  sources  Involved  in  such 
law  enforcement  investigations"; 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  18.  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  starting  on  or 
after  October  1,  1980,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  sub- 


mit to  the  cbalnnan  of  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental AlTalrs  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  ComptroUer 
General,  a  report  listing  every  account  po- 
tentially subject  to  audit  by  the  Con4>troller 
General  vmder  paragraph  (1).". 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
through  and  including  page  7,  line  3.  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

EKFORCKMXNT   OP   ACCESS   TO   RXCOIDS 

Sec.  102.  Section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1021  (31  T7.S.C.  54),  Is 
amended  by  designating  the  existing  para- 
graph as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  (1)  When  access  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments. pi4>ers,  or  records  of  any  department 
or  establishment  Is  not  made  available  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  his  discretion  may  make  a 
written  request  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  establishment  concerned.  Any  such 
request  shall  set  forth  any  authority  In  addl- 
tloii  to  subsection  (a)  for  such  access  and 
the  reasons  such  access  Is  desired.  The  head 
of  the  department  or  establishment  con- 
cerned shall  have  a  period  of  twenty  days 
train  the  date  of  receipt  to  respond  to  the 
written  request  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  response  shaU  describe  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  withheld  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  If  within  such  twenty-day 
period  full  access  to  such  books,  documents, 
papers,  co-  records  has  not  been  afforded  the 
ComptroUer  General  or  any  of  his  designated 
assistants  or  employees,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  file  a  written  report  of  the  matter 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Attorney  General,  the  head  of 
the  department  or  establishment  concerned, 
and  with  the  l^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)  the 
Comptroller  General,  through  any  attorney 
designated  by  him  In  writing,  may.  after 
twenty  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  a 
written  repent  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  apply  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  any  order  requiring 
the  head  of  the  department  or  establishment 
concerned  to  produce  the  material  withheld. 
The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  official  In  such  proceed- 
ings. Any  falltire  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
court  under  this  subsection  may  be  treated 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (d),  the 
Comptroller  General  nuty  require  by  subpena 
the  production  of  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  of 
contractors,  subcontractors,  or  other  non- 
Federal  persons  to  which  he  has  access  by 
law  or  by  agreement  of  the  non-Federal  per- 
son from  whom  access  is  sought.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
ComptroUer  General  and  shall  identify  the 
material  sought  and  the  authority  on  which 
access  is  based.  Service  of  a  subpena  Issued 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  by  any- 
one authorized  by  the  CcmiptroUer  General 
(A)  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  person 
named  therein,  or  (B)  by  mailing  a  copy 
thereof  by  certified  or  registered  mall,  return 
receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such  person 
at  his  residence,  or  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. A  verified  return  by  the  person  so  serv- 
ing the  subpena  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
service  or  In  the  case  of  service  by  certified 
or  registered  maU,  the  return  poet  office  re- 
ceipt signed  by  the  person  so  served,  shall 
be  proof  of  service. 

" (2) .  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragn^di  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  by  any  person  who  resides. 


Is  found,  or  tunsarts  buslnew  wlthlii  tlM 
Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of  tb* 
United  States,  such  court,  upon  appllcstlon 
made  by  the  ComptrtMer  Oeneral  ttaroo^ 
any  attorney  designated  by  him  In  wrltlBg, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  pMwn 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  producs 
the  matter  requested.  Any  faUure  of  any  such 
person  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  treated  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  tberecrf. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  may  not 
bring  an  action  under  sabaectton  (b)  for  aa 
order  or  Issue  a  subpena  under  subset  tlOB 
(c)  reqiUrlng  the  production  of  material — 

"(1)  if  such  material  relates  to  actlTltlaB 
designated  by  the  President  as  being  tantga 
inteUlgenoe  or  foreign  connterlntelllgwnwt 
activities; 

"(2)  if  such  material  Is  spedflcally  ex- 
en4>ted  from  disclosure  to  the  Comptroller 
General  by  statute  provided  that  such  stat- 
ute (A)  requires  that  the  mat.«n1al  be  with- 
held from  the  ComptroUer  Gwieral  In  raoh 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  discretlan  on  the 
issue,  or  (B)  establishes  particular  criteria 
for  withholding  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  refers  to  particular  types  of  mattOB 
to  be  withheld  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral: 
or 

"(3)  if  the  President  or  the  Director  of  tb* 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  within 
twenty  days  after  the  tUlng  of  a  report  under 
subsection  (b)  (1).  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  that  (A)  such  material  con- 
sists of  matters  which  could  be  withheld  from 
disclosure  under  section  563(b)  (6)  or  5S2(b) 
(7),  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  (B) 
the  disclosure  of  such  material  to  the  Comp- 
troUer General  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  substantlaUy  impair  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  cwtlfloatlon  ahaU 
be  nondelegable  by  the  President  or  by  tbe 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fuU 
explanation  of  the  rationale  tha«for. 

"(e)  Any  written  information,  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  made  available  to 
the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  pursuant  to  this 
section  shaU  be  subject  to  the  same  level  of 
confldentiaUty  as  is  required  of  the  agency 
from  which  obtained.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Accounting  Office  aball 
be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  prescribed 
by  statute  for  unauthorized  disclosure  or  use 
as  the  offloers  or  employees  of  the  agency 
from  which  such  materiid  was  obtained.  In- 
formation described  in  section  652(b)  (6)  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  obtained  by 
the  Comptrcdler  General  shaU  be  maintained 
hi  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  unwarrantMl 
Invasions  of  personal  privacy. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  withhold  Informatlosi 
from.  Congress.". 

AVAiLABXurr  or  oaArr  uroai* 

SEC.  103.  Section  312  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  (Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  63),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 
f oUowing  new  subsection : 

"(f)(1)  No  portion  of  any  draft  report 
pr^ared  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shaU  be  submitted  to  any  agency  for  com- 
ment thereon  for  a  period  in  excess  of  thirty 
days  unless  the  ComptroUer  General  deter- 
mines, upon  a  showing  by  such  agency,  that 
a  longer  period  is  necessary  and  is  likely  to 
result  in  improvement  In  the  accuracy  of 
such  report. 

"(2)  FaUure  of  an  agency  to  return  com- 
ments by  the  conclusion  of  the  comment 
period  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  result  In  the  delayed 
deUvery  of  any  such  report. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  agency  Is  requested  to 
comment  on  a  draft  report,  tbe  ComptroUer 
General  sbaU — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  report  Initiated, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or 
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bill  read: 
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117  of  the  Budget  and 
•es  Act  of  1960  (31  U.S.C. 
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in  the  case  at  unresolved  discrepancies  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate having  legislative  or  appropiratlons  over- 
sight wiOh  respect  to  the  expenditure  In 
question. 

"(3)  (A)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  8(b)  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Act  of  1949. 

"(B)  The  President  may  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion financial  transactions  which  relate  to 
sensitive  foreign  intelligence  or  foreign 
counterintelligence  activities,  or  sensitive 
law  enforcement  investigations  If  an  audit 
proceeding  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  would 
expose  the  identifying  details  of  an  active 
investigation  or  endanger  the  safety  of 
investigative  or  domestic  Intelligence  sources 
Involved  In  such  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions. An  exemption  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  be  given  for  a  class  or  category 
of  financial  tranactions. 

"(C)  Information  concerning  financial 
transactions  taken  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1949  and  information  concerning  financial 
transactions  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  starting  on  or 
after  October  1.  1980,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
submit  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  a  report  listing  every 
account  potentially  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .". 

ENTORCEMENT   OP   ACCESS    TO   RECORDS 

Sec.  102.  Section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  54),  is 
amended  by  designating  the  existing  para- 
graph as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  When  access  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  of  any  department 
or  establishment  is  not  made  available 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
Comptroller  General  in  his  discretion  may 
make  a  written  request  to  the  head  of  the 
department  or  establishment  concerned.  Any 
such  request  shall  set  forth  any  authority  In 
addition  to  subsection  (a)  for  such  access 
and  the  reasons  such  access  is  desired.  The 
head  of  the  department  or  establishment 
concerned  shall  have  a  period  of  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  receipt  to  respond  to  the 
written  request  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  response  shall  describe  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  withheld  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  If  within  such  twenty-day 
period  full  access  to  such  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  has  not  been  afforded  the 
Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his  designated 
assistants  or  employees,  the  Comptroller 
General  may  file  a  written  report  of  the 
matter  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
head  of  the  department  or  establishment 
concerned,  and  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)  the  Comp- 
troller General,  through  any  attorney  desig- 
nated by  him  in  writing,  may,  after  twenty 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  a  written 


report  under  paragraph  (1).  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dlstlrtct 
of  Columbia  for  any  order  requiring  the  head 
of  the  department  or  establishment  con- 
cerned to  produce  the  material  withheld. 
The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  repre- 
sent the  defendant  official  In  such  proceed- 
ings. Any  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
court  under  this  subsection  may  be  treated 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (d),  tba 
Comptroller  General  may  require  by  sub- 
pena  the  production  of  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments of  contractors,  subcontractors,  or 
other  non-Federal  persons  to  which  he  baa 
access  by  law  or  by  agreement  of  the  non- 
Federal  person  from  whom  access  is  sought. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  shall  identify 
the  material  sought  and  the  authority  on 
which  access  Is  based.  Service  of  a  subpena 
issued  under  this  subsection  may  be  made 
by  anyone  authorized  by  the  Comptroller 
General  (A)  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  person  named  therein,  or  (B)  by  mailing 
a  copy  thereof  by  certified  or  registered  mall, 
return  receipt  requested,  addessed  to  such 
person  at  his  residence,  or  principal  place  of 
business.  A  verified  return  by  the  person  so 
serving  the  subpena  setting  forth  the  man- 
ner of  service  or  In  the  case  of  service  by 
certified  or  registered  mall,  the  return  post 
office  receipt  signed  by  the  person  so  served, 
shall  be  proof  of  service. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  by  any  person  who 
resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  business  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  coiut  of  the 
United  States,  such  court,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  through 
any  attorney  designated  by  him  In  writing, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  produce 
the  matter  requested.  Any  failure  of  any 
such  person  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  treated  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  may  not 
bring  an  action  under  subsection  (b)  for  an 
order  or  issue  a  subpena  under  subsection 
(c)  requiring  the  production  of  material — 
"(1)  If  such  material  relates  to  activities 
designated  by  the  President  as  being  foreign 
intelligence  or  foreign  counterintelligence 
activities; 

"(2)  if  such  material  Is  qieciflcally  ex- 
empted from  disclosure  to  the  Comptroller 
General  by  statute  provided  that  such  stat- 
ute (A)  requires  that  the  material  be  with- 
held from  the  Comptroller  General  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  discretlcm  on  the  issue, 
or  (B)  establishes  particular  criteria  for 
withholding  from  the  Comptroller  General  or 
refers  to  particular  types  of  matters  to  be 
withheld  from  the  Comptroller  General;  or 
"(3)  If  the  President  or  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  within 
twenty  days  after  the  filing  of  a  report  under 
subsection  (b)  (1),  certifies  In  writing  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  that  (A)  such  material  con- 
sists of  matters  which  could  be  withheld 
from  dlsclosiire  under  section  552 (b)  (5)  or 
552(b)  (7) ,  of  title  5  United  States  Code  and 
(B)  the  disclosure  of  such  material  to  the 
Comptroller  General  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  substantially  impair  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  nondelegable  by  the  Preeideat 
or  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  full  explanation  of  the  rationale  there- 
for. 

"(e)  Any  written  infc»7nation,  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  made  available  to 
the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  level  of 
confidentiality  tut  Is  required  of  the  agency 
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from  which  obtained.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  statute  for  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure or  use  as  the  officers  or  employees  of 
the  agency  from  which  such  material  was 
obtained.  Information  described  in  section 
552(b)(6)  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  obtained  by  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  be  maintained  in  a  maimer  designed  to 
prevent  unwarranted  invasions  of  personal 
privacy. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress.". 

AVAiiABn,rrT  of  draft  reports 

Sec.  103.  SecUon  312  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  (31  U.S.C.  63)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tho-eof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  No  portion  of  any  draft  report  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accounting  Office  sJiall 
be  submitted  to  any  agency  for  comment 
thereon  for  a  period  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
unless  the  Comptroller  General  determines, 
upon  a  showing  by  such  agency,  that  a  longer 
period  Is  necessary  and  is  likely  to  resxUt  in 
improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  such  report. 

"(2)  Failure  of  an  agency  to  return  com- 
ments by  the  conclusion  of  the  conunent 
period  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  result  in  the  de- 
layed delivery  of  any  such  report. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  agency  is  requested  to 
comment  on  a  draft  report,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  report  Initiated, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
or  otherwise,  at  the  request  of  either  House 
of  Congress  or  by  any  committee  or  member 
thereof,  make  such  draft  report  available  on 
request  to  such  House,  committee,  or  mem- 
ber; or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  report,  make 
such  draft  report  available  on  request  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
pare and  issue  with  the  final  version  of  any 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  a 
statement  of  (A)  any  significant  changes, 
from  any  prior  drafts  of  such  report,  in  the 
findings,  conclusions,  or  recommendations 
which  were  based  on  an  agency's  comments 
on  such  a  draft,  and  (B)  the  reasons  for 
making  such  changes. 

"(6)  Procedures  followed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  statutory  and 
Executive  order  guidelines  for  the  handling 
and  storage  of  classified  information  and 
material.". 

APPOtNTMENT    OF    THE    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 
AND  THE   DEPtTTT   COUPTROLLER   GENERAL 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  42)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "There" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Whenever,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  a  vacancy  occurs 
In  the  Office  of  Comptroller  General  or  In 
the  Office  of  Deputy  Comptroller  General, 
there  Is  established  a  commission  to  recom- 
mend individuals  to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  vacant  office.  Any  such 
commission  shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

"(B)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate, 

"(C)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"(D)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and 


"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  ttie  Office 
of  Deputy  Con4>troIler  General,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  Umted  States. 

"(2)  Any  commission  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  to  the  President 
for  consideration  the  names  of  not  less  than 
three  persons  for  the  Office  of  Comptroller 
General.  The  President,  within  his  discre- 
tion, may  request  that  additional  names  be 
submitted.". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  303 
of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  43)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  hold  office  for  fifteen 
years  and  the  Deputy  Con^troller  General 
shall  hold  office  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment until  the  date  on  which  an  individual 
is  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
Comptroller  General.  The  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  may  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  is  appointed.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  the  person  occupying 
the  position  of  Deputy  Comptroller  General 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  vacancy  in 
such  position  occurring  on  or  after  such  date, 
and  shall  apply  to  any  person  appointed  to 
fill  such  a  vacancy. 
TITLE     II — CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS 

WITH    RESPECT    TO    THE    INSPECTORS 

GENERAL    OF    THE    DEPARTMENTS    OF 

ENERGT  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 

WELfARE 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBKB  18.  tSTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1976  (90  Stat.  2430;  42  VS.C.  3S24), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  responislbllltles 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  (1).  the  Inspector 
General  shall — 

"(1)  comply  with  standards  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  for  audits  of  Federal  establishments, 
organizations,  programs,  activities,  and  func- 
tions; 

"(2)  establish  guidelines  for  determining 
the  appropriate  use  of  non-Federal 
auditors; 

"(3)  take  appropriate  steps  to  asstire  that 
any  work  performed  by  non-Federal  audi- 
tors complies  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  as  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(4)  shall  leport  expeditiously  to  the  At- 
torney General  whenever  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  Federal  criminal 
law.". 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    KNBRGT 
ORGANIZATION     ACT 

Sec.  202.  Section  208  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7138)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  Mid  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  reeponslhllltleB 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  (I),  the  Inspector 
General  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  comply  with  standards  eetabllsbed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  audits  of  F^ederal  establishments,  organi- 
zations, programs,  activities,  and  functions: 

"(2)  esUblish  guld^lnes  for  determining 
the  appropriate  use  of  non-Fedenal  auditors; 
and 

"(3)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
any  work  performed  by  non-Federal  auditors 
complies  with  the  standards  eetabllsbed  by 
the  Comptroller  Oenerai  as  described  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  shall  give  particular  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  Ooinptroller  General  with 
a  view  toward  avoiding  duplication  and  In- 
suring effective  coordination  and  cooperation. 


"(])  In  eanyliig  out  his  dottoa  and  i»- 
sponsibUltles  under  tbla  Mctton.  the  In- 
spector Oenend  shall  report  ezpedltloualy 
to  the  Attorney  General  wbenevvr  the  In- 
pector  General  has  reawnaMe  grounds  to 
b^eve  there  baa  been  a  vlolattoa  of  VMcnl 
criminal  Unr.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc.  The 
committee  amendments  were  agreed  to 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment  to  S. 
1878  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1002: 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "1979"., 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "1980". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  that  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce  Act  of  1980.  Future 
historians  may  well  loc^  upon  this  piece 
of  legislation  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant to  emerge  from  the  96th  CcHigress. 
The  legislation  is  intended  to  strengthen 
the  General  Accounting  Of&ce's  ability 
to  discharge  its  functions  as  an  investi- 
gative and  auditing  arm  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  does  this  by  first  providing 
GAO  with  authority  to  audit  most  un- 
vouchered  expenditures,  which  are  those 
expenditures  authorized  by  law  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  the  signature  of 
the  President  or  other  designated  olB- 
cials.  Second,  the  bill  strengthens  GAO's 
existing  authority  to  enforce  its  statu- 
tory right  of  access  to  records  of  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  non-Federal  entities 
such  as  Government  contractors  and 
grantees.  Tliird,  it  makes  changes  in 
GAO's  report  issuance  procedure  in 
order  to  improve  the  timeliness  and  ac- 
curacy of  such  reports,  and  fourth,  S. 
1878  provides  a  formal  mechanism  for 
congressional  input  in  the  appointment 
of  future  Comptrollers  (jeneral  and  their 
deputies. 

By  providing  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  enforcement  powers  to  accom- 
pany right  of  access  to  records,  the  bill 
allows  the  Congress  to  take  a  giant  step 
forward  in  terms  of  making  Government 
more  accountable  to  the  people  through 
effective  oversight  activity.  I  think  we 
would  all  agree,  Mr.  President,  that  ef- 
fective oversight  is  a  hallmark  of  good 
government. 

While  strengthening  the  GAO's  en- 
forcement authority,  the  bill  provides 
for  appropriate  exemptions  to  such  en- 
forcement authority.  Certain  law  en- 
forcement areas  as  well  as  foreign  In- 
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telligence  or  ;ounterintelllgence  activi- 
ties have  beei  provided  with  protection 
against  unnec  sssary  disclosures.  In' addi- 
tion, by  mean ;  of  an  appropriate  certifi- 
cation as  spell  id  out  in  section  102(d)  (3 ^ 
of  the  legisla  ion.  the  President  or  the 
Director  of  t  le  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  cm  preclude  a  suit  by  the 
Comptroller  Cfeneral  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  principal  advisers  and  as- 
sistants and  j. gainst  those  units  within 
the  Executivt  Office  of  the  President 
whose  sole  f ui  iction  is  to  advise  and  as- 
sist the  Presid  snt.  for  information  which 
would  not  be  available  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Inforn  ation  Act.  This  exemption, 
however,  is  n(  t  meant  to  apply  to  units 
within  the  Ex  !cutive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent such  as  OMB.  whose  fimctions  go 
beyond  advising  and  assisting  the 
President. 

Mr.  Preside  at.  this  bill  is  a  milestone 
in  executive/]  igislative  branch  relations 
and  resulted  'rom  a  prodigious  amoimt 
of  staff  work  that  included  protracted 
negotiations  v  1th  the  administration  and 
the  GAO.  botl  i  of  whom  support  its  pas- 
sage. It  deser  ires  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  every  jne  who  believes  that  ef- 
fective congri  ssional  oversight  is  one  of 
the  most  imp<  >rtant  legislative  functions 
performed  by  C:ongress. 
•  Mr.  PERC '.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  this  omnibus  GAO 
bill  have  beei  i  pending  before  Congress 
for  several  ye  irs.  As  a  result,  the  initial 
objections  riised  by  the  executive 
branch  have  jeen  adequately  addressed 
while  the  substance  of  the  bill  remains 
intact.  I  commend  Senator  Glenn  for 
his  enduring  i  tfforts  to  devise  a  balanced 
solution  to  tl  e  problems  faced  by  GAO 
in  responding  to  Congress  needs.  Many 
hours  have  g[>ne  into  delicate  negotia- 
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ing documents  necessary  far  audits.  Al- 
though the  1921  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  gives  GAO  the  right  of  access  to  all 
records  unless  specifically  exempted  by 
law.  the  Comptroller  General  currently 
lacks  a  mechanism  to  enforce  this  right. 
Providing  GAO  with  court  enforceable 
subpena  power  will  lessen  the  chance  of 
unnecessary  delay  in  obtaining  records 
which  in  turn  will  improve  GAO's  re- 
sp<»isivene6S  to  Congress. 

However,  the  use  of  subpenas  and  law- 
suits against  executive  branch  agencies 
should  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
norm.  S.  1878  accordingly  sets  up  a  series 
of  procedural  steps  which  GAO  must 
take  before  instituting  judicial  enforce- 
ment actions  to  compel  the  production  of 
documents.  In  this  manner,  the  current 
informal  consultation  and  cooperation 
between  GAO  and  executive  branch 
agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  continue. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions  to 
establish  a  commission  to  present  to  the 
President  a  list  of  three  possible  nomi- 
nees for  Comptroller  General  and  Dep- 
uty Comptroller  General,  to  make  draft 
GAO  reports  available  to  Congress  and 
to  require  the  inspectors  general  of  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  HEW  to 
conform  with  GAO  audit  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  S. 
1878  and  urge  that  the  bill  be  enacted.* 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1878  receive 
its  third  reading,  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  24, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  immediate 
consideration  of  H.R.  24,  that  everything 
following  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken, 
that  the  text  of  S.  1878  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof,  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
have  its  third  reading  and  be  passed, 
that  motion  to  reconsider  passage  of  the 
House  bill  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  that 
S.  1878  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  STEVENS  AND  HARRY 
F.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON  TUESDAY. 
MARCH  4 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order.  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.,  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  TOMORROW  AND 
MONDAY,  MARCH  3,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  permission  to  file  reports, 
that  conference  reports  may  be  filed,  that 
bills  may  be  filed,  and  that  Senators  may 
introduce  bills  and  resolutions  for  refer- 
ral between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3 
p.m.  on  tomorrow,  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  the 
same  request  v/ith  respect  to  filing  of  re- 
ports of  committees  and  conference  re- 
ports on  Monday,  March  3,  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  44,  323,  and  618  be  indef- 
initely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION    OP    CERTAIN 
MEASURES    ON   THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Orders  No.  606  and  615. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL    AZORES    EARTHQUAKE 
RELIEF 

The  bill  (S.  2194)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
special  Azores  earthquake  relief  and  re- 
construction assistance,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4951.  Special  Azores  Earthquake  Rk- 
uxF  AND  Reconstruction  Assistance. — (a) 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  for  disaster  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion In  the  Azores  to  assist  In  alleviating  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  a  recent  earth- 
quake. In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this 
section  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980, 
which  amount  is  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  and  general  authorities  con- 
tained in  section  491. 

"(b)  Obligations  incurred,  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
section,  against  othei  appropriations  or  ac- 
counts for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  hu- 
man suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake  in 
the  Azores  may  be  charged  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  section.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  MEDIC  ALERT  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  434) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
6  through  12. 1980.  "National  Medic  Alert 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  between 
the  time  that  the  Senate  recesses  today 
and  its  reconvening  on  Tuesday,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  frcMn  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and/or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  they  may  be 
appropriately  referred;  and  that  during 
the  same  period  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore,  be  authorized 
to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INSULAR  AREAS  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  3756. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3756)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes",  with 
the  following  amendments: 

1.  Page  S,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
Federal  program  Is  terminated  with  respect 
to  all  recipients  under  the  program.  Federal 
programs  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health  care  shall  not  cease  to  apply  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  any 
successor  government  or  governments,  nor 
shall  participation  In  any  applicable  Federal 
programs  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health  care  by  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  or  any  successor  government 
or  governments  be  denied,  decreased  or 
ended,  either  before  or  after  the  termination 
of  the  trusteeship,  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Congress. 

2.  Page  6.  after  line  20.  insert: 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  insular  areas  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (Public  Law  95-348: 
92  Stat.  487)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(d)"  and  by  inserting  "or  upon  receipt 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  of  the  NorUiem  Mariana  Is- 
lands accompanied  by  a  letter  of  request 
from  either  the  Governor  or  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  IslEoids." 
after  "Constitution  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands."  the  first  place  it  appears,  and  by 


adding  at  the  end  of  "(d) "  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  any 
administration  and  enforcement  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary'),  or  his  delegate,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Northern  Marianas  government, 
may  (A)  employ  citizens  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  (as  defined  by  Article  HI 
of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in 
Political  Union  with  the  United  SUtes  (ap- 
proved. Public  Law  94-241;  90  SUt.  265)). 
or  (B)  use  the  services  of  employees  of  the 
government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, upon  agreement  to  pay  such  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  such  services.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary,  or  his  delegate,  shall 
make  every  effort  to  assure  that  citizens  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (as  so  de- 
fined) are  trained  tc  ultimately  assume  the 
administration  and  enforcement  duties  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate is  authorized  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  in  administering  and  enforcing  the 
requested  sections  of  the  Covenant,  to  em- 
ploy and  train  Northern  Mariana  Islands' 
citizens  without  regard  to  United  States 
Civil  Service  hiring  or  job  classification  laws 
or  any  employment  ceilings  Imposed  upon 
the  Secretary.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  exempt  such  Northern  Mariana  Islands' 
citizens  so  hired  from  any  other  laws  affect- 
ing Federal  or  Internal  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployees and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
end  of  the  third  full  fiscal  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 

"(3)  As  part  of  the  administration  of 
taxes  required  by  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  establish,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Northern  Majiantis  government, 
a  taxpayers  information  service  to  provide 
such  information  and  assistance  to  citizens 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (as  so  de- 
fined) as  may  be  necessary  for  the  filing 
of  returns  and  the  payment  of  such  taxes.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  proceeds 
of  taxes  collected  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  601,  602,  603,  and  604  of  the  Cov- 
enant (Public  Law  94-241)  are  covered  di- 
rectly upon  collection  Into  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  any  person,  including  an  indi- 
vidual, trust,  estate,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, company,  or  corporation,  which  is  a 
resident  of  or  which  is  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commcmwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  which  Is  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  601  of  the  Cove- 
nant to  Establish  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  (Public  Law  94-241), 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  requirements  of 
such  section  with  respect  to  Income  derived 
from  sources  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1978, 
and  before  January  1,  1981.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  relieving  such 
person  from  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  601  with  respect 
to  income  derived  from  sources  outside  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
any  person,  Including  an  individual,  trust, 
estate,  partnership,  association,  company,  or 
corporation,  which  is  a  resident  of  or  which 
Is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
601  of  the  Convenant  to  Establish  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands     (Pubic     Law     94-341).     ahall     be 


exempt  from  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  inconte  from  souroea 
within  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  Its 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1980.  and  before  January  1.  1983:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  receives  written  notice 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  not  later  than  September  30,  1080. 
that  sections  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5  of  chapter  3 
of  Public  Law  1-30  ot  the  Cammonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  Its  stic- 
cessor,  have  been  repealed  In  their  entirety, 
effective  December  31.  1981. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
term  "rebate"  as  used  in  section  603  of 
Public  Law  94-241  does  not  permit  ttte 
abatement  of  taxes. 

3.  Page  6,  line  22.  strike  out  "Sec.  301." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  Sac.  301.  (a) 

4.  Page  6,  after  line  34,  Insert: 

(b)  Any  clvU  action  under  section  204  of 
the  Omnibus  Territories  Act  of  1977  (91 
Stat.  1162)  shaU  be  barred  unless  It  Is  com- 
menced not  later  than  AprU  1,  1983. 

5.  Page  10.  strike  out  lines  3  through  15, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Subsection  28(a)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "and 
naturalization  fees  collected  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,"  the  following:  "(less  the  cost  of 
collecting  such  duties,  taxes  and  fees  as  may 
be  directly  attributable  (as  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  the 
importation  of  petroleum  products  until 
January  1,  1983:  Provided,  That  any  other 
retained  costs  not  heretofore  remitted  pxir- 
suant  to  the  Act  of  August  18,  1978,  shall  be 
Immediately  remitted  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law) ." 

(b)  The  paragraph  entitled  "U.S.  Customs 
S«^lce"  invcriving  the  coUectlon  of  ciistoms 
duties  In  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  Act  of 
Jvay  25,  1979,  is  hereby  repealed. 

6.  Page  10,  after  line  17,  Insert: 

Sec.  405.  Any  excise  taxes  levied  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be 
levied  and  collected  as  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  direct  as  soon  as  the 
articles,  goods,  merchandise,  and  commod- 
ities subject  to  said  tax  are  brought  into  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  406.  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  convey,  without  considerati<», 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  property  known  as  the 
former  District  Court  Building  (Including 
the  parcel  of  land  upon  which  said  building 
is  located),  48  B  Norre  Oade,  St.  Thomas. 
Virgin  Islands,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  407.  SubsecUon  (f)  of  section  2  of  tlie 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  bonds 
in  anticipation  of  revenue  receipts  and  to 
authorize  the  guarantee  of  such  bonds  by 
the  United  States  under  specified  conditions, 
and  lor  other  pxirposes  "  (90  Stat.  1193;  Pub- 
lic Law  94-392;  48  U.S.C.  1574b)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  language:  "No 
commitment  to  guarantee  may  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  and  no  guaranteed  but  un- 
obligated funds  may  be  obligated  by  the 
government  at  the  Virgin  Islands  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984.  After  October  1,  1984,  any  un- 
obligated proceeds  of  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
repaid  immediately  by  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  lenders  with  the 
agreed  upon  interest.  Should  there  be  any 
drtay  In  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands'  making  such  repayment,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deduct  the  requisite  amounts  from 
moneys  under  his  control  that  would  other- 
wise be  paid  to  th«  government  of  the  Virgin 
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7.  Page  U.  strike  out  lines  8  ttarougb  13, 


thereof : 
!  V  of  the  Act  of  October  15. 
1077.  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain 
apprt^rtatlons  I  or  the  territories  of  the 
amend  certain  Acts  relat- 
ing therto.  and  f^r  other  purposes"  (91  Stat. 
1150)  shall  be  abpUed  with  respect  to  the 
Department  of  tie  Interior  by  substituting 
"shall"  for  "ma]  "  In  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (d).  and  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  th<  end  of  subsection  (d) : 
"Notwlthstandln ;  any  other  provision  of 
law.  In  the  caa«  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  Northern  Mi  rlana  Islands  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  waive  any  require- 
ment for  local  matching  funds  under  tlOO,- 
000  (Including  I  n-klnd  contributions)  re- 
quired by  law  ;o  be  provided  by  Amer- 
ican Samoa  or  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 

8.  Page  14    aft»r  line  17  Insert: 

Sec.  S07.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  wlfhln  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governments  of  Duam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Skmoa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  6.  1074  (48  n.S.C. 
1705),  Is  amend  id  bV  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folk  wing  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactmer  t  of  this  subsection,  donvey 
to  the  govemmei  its  of  Ouam.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Ame  -lean  Samoa,  as  the  case 
may  be,  all  rlghi ,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  Ir  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  and 
other  minerals  In  the  submerged  lands 
conveyed  to  the  government  of  such  terri- 
tory by  subsectlm   (a)    of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  conveyance  of  mineral  deposits 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  a  ny  existing  lease,  permit, 
or  other  Interei  t  granted  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  date  of  such  convey- 
ance. All  rentals,  royalties,  or  fees  which  ac- 
crue after  such  i  late  of  conveyance  In  con- 
nection with  ai  ty  such  lease,  permit,  or 
other  interest  st  all  be  payable  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  to  which  such 
mineral  deposits  are  conveyed.". 

(b)  Subeectloi  i  (c)  of  the  first  section 
of  such  Act  (48  J.S.C.  1705(c))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "sut  section  (a)  or  (b)  of"  after 
"pursuant   to". 

Sec.  608.  The  following  Acts  are  hereby 
amended  as  follow  rs: 

(a)  In  the  A<  t  of  October  15,  1966  (80 
sut.  915),  as  attended   (16  US.C.  470a-t) : 

(1)  amend  subsection  101(a)  In  para- 
graph (3)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof  and.  In  paragraph  (3)  by  deleting 
"Ttust."  and  I  osertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
••Trust;  and". 

(2)  amend  sul  section  101(b)  by  deleting 
aad  after  "Ameri  »n  Samoa."  and  by  chang- 
ing the  period  a;  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
to  a  comma  and  I  iserting  "and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 

(3)  amend  sub  section  312(b)  by  changing 
••Senate  Commit'  ee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs."  to  "Set  ate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Reso  urces.". 

(b)  In  the  Ad  of  June  27,  1960  (74  SUt. 
220) ,  as  amende<    (16  U.S.C.  460) : 

(1)  amend  subsection  5(c)  by  deleting 
•'Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  United  Statei  Congress"  and  by  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  o'  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate". 

(2)  after  sectli  m  7,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  8.  As  u  led  In  this  Act,  the  term 
the  several  States  of  the 


'SUte' 
Union, 


Includes 

the  DlBti|ct  of  Columbia,  the  Oom- 


monwealth    of 


Puerto    Blco,    the    Virgin 


Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Tnist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.". 

(c)  In  the  Act  of  May  28,  1063  (77  Stat.  40: 
16  US.C.  4601-3)  amend  section  4  by  delet- 
ing "and  American  Samoa."  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.". 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  House  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  3756  are  a 
useful  and  constructive  compromise  to 
the  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  passed  versions  of  this  legislation. 

The  first  amendment  proposed  by  the 
House  would  insert  a  new  section  104 
which  provides  that  Federal  progrsans  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  health  care 
will  continue  to  apply  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  their  suc- 
cessor governments  until  terminated  by 
Congress.  A  similar  provision  of  the 
original  House  legislation  had  been  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  since,  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  under  consideration,  the 
future  status  agreements  with  the  indi- 
vidual governments  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory did  not  contemplate  the  extension 
of  Federal  domestic  programs  to  those 
future  governments.  Since  that  time  the 
United  States  and  the  Micronesian 
Status  Conmiissions  have  reached  tenta- 
tive agreement  on  the  content  of  a  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association.  That  agreement 
has  been  initialled  by  the  government  of 
the  Marshall  Islands.  The  agreement,  in 
part,  provides  that  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams and  services  in  education  and 
health  care  will  continue  to  be  provided 
under  free  association.  That  provision 
is  ccmtained  in  section  221(b)  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association,  which  waa 
initialled  on  January  14,  1980.  Although 
the  joint  resolution  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  approve  the  final  text  of  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  will,  as  a  sub- 
sequently enacted  statute,  supersede  this 
or  any  other  provision,  this  amendment 
proposed  by  the  House  does  serve  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  with  respect  to 
health  and  education  programs  until 
such  time  as  the  final  Compact  of  Free 
Association  is  presented  to  the  Congress. 

The  second  amendment  pr(^>osed  by 
the  House  would  recognize  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands has  requested  advice  and  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  administration  of  local  taxes.  This 
amiendment  would  eliminate  a  technical 
problem  which  has  arisen  over  the  form 
in  which  the  government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  must  request  such  as- 
sistance. In  addition,  the  amendment 
recognizes  that  until  final  termination  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement  covering  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
residents  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands cannot  become  n.S.  citizens.  The 
amendment  would  address  the  problem 
of  Treasury  administration  of  the  local 
taxes  and  hiring  of  local  residents,  by 
waiving  civil  service  hiring  and  Job 
classification  laws  for  3  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing enactment. 

The  third  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  would  recognize  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 


will  need  extensive  training  before  they 
will  be  fully  able  to  administer  the  Fed- 
eral internal  revenue  laws  which  would 
apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
as  a  local  territorial  tax.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  such  training, 
this  amendment  suspends  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  internal  revenue 
laws  as  a  local  territorial  tax  imtll  1981. 

The  next  amendment  notes  a  techni- 
cal problem  under  the  Guam  land  claims 
provision  of  the  Omnibus  Territories 
Act  of  1977.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  all  claims  under  that  act  must 
be  commenced  prior  to  April  1,  1982. 

The  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  is  technical  and  limits  the  with- 
holding of  the  administrative  costs  of 
collection  of  custom  duties  on  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  section  403  as  previously 
passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  does  not  represent  any 
change  in  the  intent  of  either  body  in 
enacting  section  403. 

The  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  would  provide  specifically  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  may  levy  excise  taxes 
on  articles  as  soon  ss  they  are  brought 
into  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  authority 
already  exists  and  has  existed  so  long  as 
the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  authorized 
to  collect  excise  taxes.  The  amendment 
is  offered  only  to  prevent  needless  liti- 
gation and  to  confirm  the  already  au- 
thorized powers  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
government.  I  would  note  that  this  pro- 
vision hsts  been  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  in  order  to 
clarify  the  existing  authority  and  does 
not  represent  a  new  grant  of  authority 
whatsoever. 

The  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  would  insert  a  new  section  406 
into  the  legislation.  This  new  section 
would  direct  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
shall  convey  the  former  district  court 
building  to  the  government  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  The  committee 
understands  that  there  is  presently  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
(government  will  continue  to  need  the 
former  district  court  building  or  whether 
sufficient  other  facilities  are  available. 
We  believe  that  the  former  district  court 
building  should  not  remain  vacant  in- 
definitely, and  therefore,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration can  demonstrate  a  need  for 
continued  ownership  of  the  former  dis- 
trict court  building,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  it,  together  with  other  Fed- 
eral surplus  property,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  government. 

The  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  would  extend  the  guaranteed 
bonding  authority  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  5  years  with  a  provision  thjit  any 
funds  guaranteed  but  not  obligated  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  would  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Originally,  the  House  had  proposed  a 
10 -year  extension  of  this  authority  with 
no  reverter  and  the  Senate  had  deleted 
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the  provision  altogether.  The  Senate  ac- 
tion was  based  on  the  history  of  the 
present  authority  which  has  seen  the 
Virgin  Islands  obtain  guarantees  for  $31 
million  in  obligations  of  which  only  $21 
million  had  been  drawn  down,  only  $5 
million  of  which  had  been  obligated, 
and  only  $2  million  of  which  had  ac- 
tually been  expended  as  of  the  date  of 
the  committee  hearing.  The  committee 
believes  that  it  is  an  unwise  practice  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  government  to  in- 
crease their  long-term  debt  and  their 
immediate  debt  service  problems  in  ad- 
vance of  their  twtual  ability  to  obligate 
funds.  We  do  recognize,  however,  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  capital  projects 
of  immediate  benefit  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands which  could  be  funded  through 
this  provision.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
provide  the  maximum  flexibility  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  government,  while  insur- 
ing that  the  Virgin  Islands  government 
will  not  needlessly  increase  its  debt  ob- 
ligations, we  have  agreed  to  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  bonding  authority,  with 
the  provision  that  any  sums  guaranteed 
but  not  obligated  would  revert  to  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  expiration 
of  the  5  years. 

The  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  would  provide  that  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  waive  any  requirement  for 
local  matching  funds  under  $100,000 
from  American  Samoa  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  This  provision  is  use- 
ful in  that  it  recognizes  the  enormous 
administrative  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
government  of  American  Samoa  (which 
has  a  total  population  of  only  30,000) 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
(which  has  a  total  population  of  only 
16,000)  in  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
small  programs  otherwise  available  to 
the  territories. 

The  next  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  was  proposed  by  Congressman 
Won  Pat.  That  amendment  would  con- 
vey to  the  territories  of  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa  the 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Territorial  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act.  The  original  reserva- 
tion was  insisted  upon  by  the  House 
although  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Territorial  Submerged 
Lands  Act,  which  was  designed  to  accord 
the  territories  with  treatment  equivalent 
to  the  coastal  States  of  the  United 
States, 

The  final  amendment  offered  by  the 
House  would  provide  technical  amend- 
ments to  certain  Federal  programs  to 
recognize  that  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  become  a 
territory  of  the  United  States  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
and  must  be  specifically  named,  together 
with  other  territories,  in  legislation,  and 
would  not  be  automatically  included  sim- 
ply because  they  were  a  part  of  the  trust 
territory  previously. 

One  final  point  needs  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  this  legislation.  On  February 
14,  1980,  the  President  transmitted  a 
message  to  the  Congress  outlining  his 
proposed  territorial  policy.  A  part  of  that 
policy  proposed  that  henceforth  the  ad- 
ministration was  committed  to  90  per- 


cent funding  of  coital  improvement 
projects  in  the  territories.  One  provision 
of  this  legislation  eliminates  any  match- 
ing requirement  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  programs  to  the 
territories.  Some  concern  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  administration  that  this 
provision  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
President's  proposal.  I  would  note  that 
the  administration  does  not  intend  to 
offer  any  new  authorizing  legislation, 
but  has  simply  adopted  the  90-percent 
reqtiirement  as  an  element  of  its  budget- 
ary process  in  its  submission  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  necessary  conflict 
between  the  administration's  proposal 
and  the  Congress  ability  to  render  a  final 
judgment  on  tixe  appropriate  level  of 
Federal  support  for  necessary  capital 
projects.  Both  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  will  continue  to 
review  projects  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  will  provide  whatever  level  of  fund- 
ing is  appropriate  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances.* 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  House  amendments  to  the  Om- 
nibus Territories  bill,  H.R.  3756.  This 
version  of  HJl.  3756  represents  a  good 
compromise  which  was  crafted  from  the 
original  House  bill  and  the  Senate- 
I>assed  amendments.  In  its  present  form, 
the  measure  authorizes  apprc^riaticms 
and  provides  for  other  legislative  author- 
ity for  insular  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Title  I  deals  with  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  first  section 
provides  for  an  open  end.  open -year  au- 
thorization for  the  trust  territories.  Al- 
though I  am  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  my  crai- 
6em  remains  for  this  type  of  a  provision. 
In  the  past,  tlie  authorizing  ccmmittee 
has  fulfilled  a  critical  role  in  guiding  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  funding 
levels  for  the  trust  territory  as  well  as 
other  insular  areas.  In  my  judgm^it,  our 
efforts  have  assisted  the  Micronesians  in 
obtaining  higher  levels  of  funding  for 
much  needed  programs  and  projects. 

These  needs  constantly  change  and 
should  be  reviewed  periodically.  The 
Senate  voted  to  depart  from  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  annual  authorization 
due  to  the  anticipated  termination  of  the 
trusteeship  in  1981,  and  also  due  to 
strong  support  by  leaders  from  the  trust 
territory  for  the  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion. The  Senate  agreed  to  this  House 
provision,  but  added  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  projects.  The  list  of 
projects  is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive 
to  the  addition  of  any  needed  future 
project  or  program.  I  trust  that  this  pro- 
vision will  not  have  any  negative  effect 
on  our  continuing  efforts  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  trust  territory. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
first  title  establishes  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  medical  program  for  the 
people  of  the  Marshall  Islands  who  were 
exposed  to  U.S.  nuclear  testing.  "Hit 
Uriited  States  owes  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility to  the  innocent  victims  of  our  nu- 
clear testing  program.  This  provision  ex- 
tends existing  programs  to  assure  that 


all  those  directly  <»■  indirectly  subjected 
to  radiation  damage  are  covered  Iv  tU* 
medical  program. 

The  proposed  section  407  has  been  a 
subject  of  concern  and  controversy  dur- 
ing Senate  action  on  HJl.  3756.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  from  Alaska,  Sen- 
ator Stevkns,  and  others  opposed  the 
Senate  amendment  which  deleted  the 
extension  of  the  guaranteed  bonding  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
Public  Law  94-392.  After  a  number  of  in- 
formal discussions,  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 407  was  agreed  to.  It  authorizes  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  bonding  author- 
ity to  the  Virgin  Islands  government. 
Under  a  reverter  clause,  all  funds  bor- 
rowed, but  not  obligated  at  the  end  of  5 
years  would  be  returned  to  the  lending 
institution  from  which  they  were  bor- 
rowed. It  is  my  hope  that  this  iHtiposal 
will  encourage  the  early  obligation  of 
funds  to  meet  some  of  the  capital  Im- 
provement needs  of  the  territory. 

The  House  also  has  added  a  new  sec- 
tion which  would  convey,  without  cost, 
certain  U.S.  property  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands government.  Two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  former  district 
court  building  would  be  transferred  to 
the  territory.  Apparently,  this  unused 
office  space  is  needed  by  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands government.  I  have  been  assuned 
by  the  distinguished  gentlemann  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Johnston,  that  if 
within  the  next  2  years  the  GSA  plans  to 
utilize  this  building  and  so  informs  our 
ccMnmittee,  that  this  transfer  of  title  will 
be  reexamined  in  light  of  this  informa- 
tion. It  is  my  imdwstandlng  that  the 
Congress  has  not  received  an  official 
comment  from  GSA  on  i^ans  for  the  fu- 
ture use  of  this  facility.  Notwithstanding 
that  fact,  with  this  assurance  from  the 
Senator,  I  will  not  object  to  the  House 
amendment. 

There  is  another  House  amendment 
which  deserves  special  mention  at  this 
time — proposed  section  607.  This  section, 
in  effect,  would  convey  from  the  United 
States  to  the  territories  certain  oil,  gas, 
and  mineral  deposits  in  submerged 
lands.  By  way  of  background,  the  gen- 
eral subject  jurisdiction  over  sub- 
merged lands  was  raised  this  year 
during  Senate  markup  of  H.R.  3756.  At 
the  markup  and  later  during  Senate 
floor  consideration,  an  ammdment  was 
adopted  which  would  clarify  or  c<mfirm 
the  jurisdiction  of  Puerto  Rico  over  its 
submerged  lands.  It  was  stressed  in  leg- 
islative history  that  the  Senate  intended 
to  merely  reaffirm  existing  policy  relat- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  PuMto  Rico 
over  its  submerged  lands  extending  3 
leagues  from  shore. 

Secticm  607  deals  with  the  U.S.  policy 
on  submerged  lands  which  was  enimci- 
ated  in  the  "Territorial  Submerged 
Lands  Act  of  1974."  The  1974  act  con- 
veys title  of  the  submerged  land  on  the 
coastline  up  to  3  miles  to  the  territorial 
governments  of  Ouam.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  exempts  ezpiessly 
from  the  conveyance,  U.S.  rights  to  oil, 
gas.  and  certain  other  mineral  deposits. 
This  exemption  for  oil  and  gas  rights 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  House  during 
action  on  the  1974  act.  On  the  other 
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tive  business 

Mr.  ROBERT 
I  ask  unanimous 
aforementioned 
en  bloc,  that 
diately  notified 
nominees,  that 
en  bloc  be  laid 

Mr.  8TEVEN$ 

The 
objection,  it  is 

The  nominations 
firmed  en  bloc 
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HJl.  3756,  as  amoided 
a  constructive  step  in 
bro(ad  range  of  Issues  affect- 
areas.  Therefore,  I  urge 
t^  act  quickly  and  favor- 
act  on.# 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

Johnston,  I  ask  imani- 

the  Senate  concur  in 

en  bloc. 

OFFICER.  Without 

ordered. 


so 


EXECt  TIVE  SESSION 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

cleal-ed  this  request  with  the 

acting  Republican  leader: 

consent  that  the  Sen- 

I  'xceed  1  minute,  go  into 

to  consider  the  nomina- 

Eiecutlve  Calendar  begin- 

2,  going  through  page  3, 

page  6,  and  page  7,  in- 

Calendar    Orders    Nos. 

and   the  nominations 

Secretary's  desk. 

lo  objection,  the  Senate 

consideration  of  execu- 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

consent  that  all  of  the 

nominees  be  confirmed 

the  President  be  imme- 

)f  the  confirmation  of  the 

the  motion  to  reconsider 

on  the  table. 

TTiere  is  no  objection. 
OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

considered  and  con- 
are  as  follows: 


Dkpaitmxnt  of  Defense 

Robert  Harry  Splro,  Jr.,  of  norlda.  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  the  Aemt 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

M*].  Gen.  Charles  Maurice  Hall,  551-28- 
7043,  VS.  Army  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

Lt.  Gen.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  53) ,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066(a),  In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  WlUard  Warren  Scott,  Jr.  258- 
34-4284,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284,  3306.  and  3307: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jere  W.  Sharp.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Blount.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, VS.  Army) ,  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Thompson,  120-16- 
1747,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Rosooe  Robinson.  Jr.,  495-28- 
6662,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Weyand,  516-28- 
8461.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Yerks.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army ) .  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Rosenblum,  089-22- 
1106.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Rogers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army) .  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Williams,  Jr..  231-30- 
5124,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  VS.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  N.  Brandenburg,  446-22- 
3061,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  I.  Rolya,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ  Gen.  Sampson  H.  Bass,  Jr..  579-32- 
3138.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clyde  W.  Spence,  Jr..  260-32- 
1269.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Grayson  D.  Tate.  Jr.,  525-^44- 
0610,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  UJ3.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  492-22- 
4165,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Harold  F.  Hardin,  Jr.,  492-26- 
5666.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  P.  Cochran  HI,  267-40- 
5716,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

Maj.  Oen.  Thomas  D.  Ayers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Ulmer,  Jr.,  007-20- 
4378.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WllUam  J.  Uvsey,  Jr.,  266-44- 
8751,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alan  A.  Nord.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  C.  GasklU,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  major  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Elton  J.  Delaime,  Jr..  434-38- 
5898.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army),  to  be  major  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Palastra.  Jr..  576-28- 
7763.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
VS.  Army),  to  be  brigadier  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  Jr..  490-44- 
9852.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  J.  Hllsman,  600-30- 
3135,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  brigadier  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Healy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army) ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hudachek,  483-48- 
4927.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) .  to  be  brigadier  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Babers.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  captadns  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  C.  McArthur  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Harold  N.  Wellman  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Donald  P.  Roane  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Donald  L.  Pelt  to  be  rear  admiral. 

James  E.  McCardell,  Jr.,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

John  T.  Parker,  Jr.,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Edward  J.  Hogan.  Jr..  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Georga  W.  Davis.  Jr.,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Verle  W.  Klein  to  be  rear  admiral. 

John  A.  Baldwin.  Jr..  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Jonathan  T.  Howe  to  be  rear  admiral. 

William  A.  Kearns,  Jr.,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Thomas  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  to  be  Bear  admiral. 

William  D.  Smith  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Jackson  K.  Parker  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Dickinson  M.  Smith  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Paul  E.  Sutherland,  Jr.,  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Gerald  W.  MacKay  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Benjamin  T.  Hacker  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Allen  D.  Williams  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Charles  J.  Moore  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Clinton  W.  Taylor  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

William  C.  Wyatt  III  to  be  Psar  admiral. 

Thomas  J.  Cassldy.  Jr.,  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Robert  C.  Austin  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Edward  M.  Peebles  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Edward  H.  Martin  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

William  P.  McCauley  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Daniel  L.  Cooper  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Walter  T.  Plottl.  Jr..  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Lowell  R.  Myers  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Fred  W.  Johnston.  Jr..  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Peter  B.  Booth  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Paul  P.  McCarthy.  Jr.,  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Roger  D.  Johnson  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

Prank  B.  Kelso  II  to  be  Rear  admiral. 

John  M.  Polndexter  to  be  Rear  admiral. 
In  the  Maxine  Cobps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for   temporary   appointment   to  the 
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grade  indicated  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  8700: 

James  L.  Day  to  be  General. 

David  B.  Barker  to  be  General. 

George  B.  Crist  to  be  General. 

Dwayne  Gray  to  be  General. 

Richard  A.  Kucl  to  be  General. 

DEPAHTMENT  of  BJtrCATXON 

Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  (Public  Af- 
fairs). 

Carl  William  Fischer,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  (Budget 
and  Planning) . 

John  B.  Oabusl,  of  Arizona  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  (Management) . 

BOAKD  rox  Inteknationai.  Bboascastinc 

Charles  David  Ablard,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

Dkpakticsmt  of  State 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

INTSBNATIONAI.    COM MDNICATION   AOKNCT 

Mary  O.  F.  Bltterman,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency. 
Nominations    Placed    on    the    Secbetaet's 

Dbk  in  the  An  FoacE,  Asmt,  and  Navt 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Darwin 
O.  Abby,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Steven  L.  Taylow,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  11.  1980.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Pebrriary  18. 
1980. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Michael  H. 
Adklnson.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Rodney 
G.  Ward,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  11,  1980,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  February  18,  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  J. 
Allred,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Rosemary  E.  Nelson,  to  be  lieutenant 
conunander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  t^peared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  30,  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Larry  Ab- 
ramovitz,  to  be  lieutenant  (J.  g),  and  end- 
ing Darrel  G.'  Johnson,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations^,  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  ll,'il980,  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  18,  1980. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY,  MARCH  3,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:41 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
March  3, 1980,  at  12  meridian. 


ORDER   FOR   CONVENING   OP   THE 
SENATE  ON  MONDAY.  MARCH  3,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro 
forma  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  Monday 
be  moved  from  2  p.m.  to  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  understood,  is  it  not,  that  that  meet- 
ing will  be  strictly  pro  forma,  there  will 
be  no  transaction  of  business  and  no 
statements  by  Senators,  no  bills  or  res- 
olutions introduced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  recdved  by  the 
Senate  February  28,  1980: 

Depaetkent  of  State 

James  Eugene  Goodby,  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1 ,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Finland. 
The  JinnciAET 

Norma  HoUoway  Johnson,  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbla.  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  vice  George  L.  Hart.  Jr., 
retired. 


CONFIRB^TIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28. 1980: 

Depastment  of  Ddtnse 

Robert  Harry  Splro,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Depaetment  of  Education 

Elizabeth  S.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  EducaUon  (PubUc 
Affairs). 

Carl  WlUlam  Fischer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  (Budget 
and  Planning). 

John  B.  Oabusl,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Education   (Management). 

BOAXD  for  Inte>national  Broadcastinc 

Charles  David  Ablard,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Monber  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28. 
1982. 

Department  of  State 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Himgary. 
International  Commttnication  Acenct 
Mary  O.  F.  Bltterman.  of  HawaU.  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency. 

The  above  nominations  were  mjproved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments 
to  respond  to  requests  to  i^pear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  cwn- 
mittee  of  the  Soiate. 

IN  THE  ARMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  f oUows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Maurice  Hall,  661-28- 
7043.  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  lUt  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provision  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  He«teiutnt  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  53).  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.8.  Army) . 


llie  following-named  officer  to  be  aaalgiied 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  r«sp<msibUlty 
designated  by  the  President  undar  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3088(a).  In  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ  Gen.  Willard  Warren  Seott,  Jr.,  358- 
34-4284,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Regular  Anny  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  State  Code,  mc- 
tions  3284.  3306,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  general 
Maj.   Gen.   Robert   J.   Lunn.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Jere  W.  Sharp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gcsmal. 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  John  B.  Blount.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Tbompaon.  130-16- 
1747,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roecoe  Robinson.  Jr..  405-38- 
6662.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Weyand.  610-28- 
8461.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  O.  Terks.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general. 
VS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Rosenblum.  089-32- 
1106.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  C.  Rogers.  234-t8-«013. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  B.  WUliams,  Jr.,  331-30- 
6124,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  N.  Brandenburg,  446-33- 
3061.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  WUllam  I.  Rolya.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Sampson  H.  Bass.  Jr..  579-33- 
3138.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Clyde  W.  Spence.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Orayaon  D.  T»U.  Jr..  625-44- 
0510.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald.  403-23- 
4166.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Harold  F.  Hardin.  Jt.,  483-36- 
6000.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  F.  Cochran,  m,  267-40- 
5716,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Aimy) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  D.  Ayers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Walter  F.  Ulmer,  Jr..  007-20- 
4378.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  WUllam  J.  Uvaey,  Jr.,  358-44- 
8751,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Alan  A.  Nord,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  C.  OaaklU,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  SIton  J.  Delaune,  Jr..  434-38- 
6898.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Blaj.  Oen.  Robert  L.  MOore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  gmanl 
U.S.  Anny). 
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M*}.  Oen 
Army  of  the 
Aimy). 

MaJ.  Oen. 
7763,  Army  of 
VS.  Army) . 

M»J.  a«n 
B863,  Army  of 
U.S.  Army) . 

UkJ.    Oen 
3135.  Army  of 
U^.  Army) . 

JiUJ.  Oen 
Army   of  the 
Army). 

Brig.   Gen. 
4937.  Army  of 
VS.  Army). 

M*J.  a«n 
Army  of  the 
Army). 


To  In  brigadier  general 

Rciert  M.  Elton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TJ^ilted  States    (colonel,  UJ3. 


Joefph  T.  Palastrft.  Jr..  576-3»- 
he  United  States   (colonel, 

Loiils  C.   Wagner,  Jr.,  490  44 
be  United  States   (colonel, 

William    J.    HUsman,    500-30- 
;he  United  States   (colonel, 

Th>mas  F.  Healy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
X.  nlted   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

J(hn    W.    Hudachek,   483-48- 
;he  United  States   (colonel, 

Doi  lald  M.  Babers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
t  nlted   States    (colonel.   U.S. 


The  following 
of  the  Navy  for 
grade  of  rear 
tton  therefor 


tN  THE  Navt 

named  captains  of  the  line 
temporary  promotion  to  the 
admiral,  subject  to  quallflca- 
proTlded  by  law: 
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To  be  rear  admiral 


In  THE  An  FOBCB 


John  C.  McArthur 
Harold  N.  Wellman 
Donald  P.  Roane 
Donald  L.  Pelt 
James  E.  McCardell, 

Jr. 
John  T.  Parker.  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Hogan.  Jr. 
George  W.  Davis,  Jr. 
Verle  W.  Klein 
John  A.  Baldwin.  Jr. 
Jonathan  T.  Howe 
William  A.  Kearns, 

Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Watson,  Jr. 
William  D.  Smith 
Jackson  K.  Parker 
Dickinson  M.  Smith 
Paul  E.  Sutherland, 

Jr. 


Gerald  W.  MacKay 
Benjamin  T.  Hacker 
Allen  D.  Williams 
Charles  J.  Moore 
Clinton  W.  Taylor 
WUllam  C.  Wyatt  ni 
Thomas  J.  Cassldy,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Austin 
Edward  M.  Peebles 
Edward  H.  Martin 
WUllam  F.  McCauley 
Daniel  L.  Cooper 
Walter  T.  Plottl.  Jr. 
Lowell  R.  Myers 
Fred  W.  Johnston,  Jr. 
Peter  B.  Booth 
Paul  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 
Roger  D.  Johnson 
Frank  B.  Kelso  II 
John  M.  Polndezter 


In  the  KIarine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5769: 
James  L.  Day  Dwayne  Gray 

David  B.  Barker  Richard  A.  Kucl 

Georg  B.  Crist 


Air  Force  nomination  beginning  Darwin 
G.  Abby,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Steven  L.  Taylow,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  February  11,  1980,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CONGRESSIONAX.  RmcotB  of 
February  18,  1980. 

In  the  Arut 

Army  nominations  beginning  Michael  H. 
Adklnson,  to  t>e  major,  and  ending  Rodney  O. 
Ward,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1980,  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  18,  1980. 
In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  J. 
Allred,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Rosemary  E.  Nelson,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro  of  January  30,  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Larry  Abram- 
ovitz,  to  be  lieutenant  (jg.),  and  ending 
Darrel  G.  Johnson,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1980,  and  appeared  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAi.  Record  of  February  18,  1980. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Wright)  . 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  25,  1980. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  February  28,   1980. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  William  B.  Moore,  pas- 
tor. Tenth  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  from 
whom  come  every  good  and  perfect  gift; 
we  give  Thee  thanks  for  another  day 
filled  with  Your  grace,  encouraged  by 
Your  promises,  guided  by  Your  wisdom, 
and  crowned  with  Your  victories.  Thank 
you  dear  Father  for  the  creative  possi- 
bilities that  this  day  offers  to  us.  Send 
down  Thy  blessings  upon  this  great  elec- 
tive body  as  they  begin  to  grapple  with 
the  complex  issues  of  human  betterment 
and  global  peace.  More  especially,  we 
pray  that  they  may  be  guided  and  gov- 
erned by  the  Holy  Spirit.  May  the  walls 
of  selfishness  tumble  and  give  rise  to  the 
commonality  of  destiny  that  makes  us  all 
one  with  Thee.  Grant  our  Father  wisdom 
and  courage.  This  prayer  we  speak  in 
God's  luune.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  363,  nays  16, 
"answered"  present  4,  not  voting  50,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  89] 
YEAS— 363 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Aibosta 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Oallf. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annxinzlo 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Boland 
BolllnK 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Brinkley 
Bnodhead 
Broolcs 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burlison 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Oarr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
OoUins.  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Corcoran 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Cotighlln 
Courier 
Crane,  Daniel 
D' Amours 
Daniiel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daalelson 
Dajnnemeyer 


Daschle 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Devtne 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Dotigherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
tAtmadt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Bnery 
English 
Brdahl 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Oe. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Penwlck 
Fterraro 
Plndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Plthian 
Flippo 
Plorlo 
Foley 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Puqua 
Ganda 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gm.y 
Green 
Orlsham 
Ouarlnl 
Gudger 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
HIUU 
Hinaon 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtanan 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 


Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Itebord 

Irdand 

Jeffords 

Jewries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Kasteomeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Laeomexatno 

LatU 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Ledertf 

Lee 

Letxnan 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livin^ton 

LoefBer 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

MoOlory 

McOormadc 

McDode 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenae 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mataul 

Mattox 

Mavroulee 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulakl 

Miller,  Oallf. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mloorhead.  Pa. 
MotU 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murpl^,  Pa. 
Murtha 
BCyers,  Ind. 
My«rs,  Pa. 
Matcher 
Nedzi 
NlchoU 


NOWBk 

Roycr 

Qynar 

O-Brlen 

Riidd 

Tauke 

Oakar 

Runnels 

Tailor 

Oberstar 

Russo 

Thoinas 

Obey 

Sabo 

Ottineer 

l^nt^iil 

Timxler 

Panetta 

Satterfleld 

Trlble 

Patten 

Sawyer 

Udall 

Patterson 

Scheuer 

VanDeerUn 

RmiI 

Schul» 

Vento 

P«aae 

SebeUus 

Volkmer 

Pepper 

Selberllng 

Walgrsn 

Perkins 

Senaenbrenner 

Wampler 

Petri 

Shannon 

Watklsa 

Peyser 

Sharp 

Pickle 

Shelby 

Weaver 

Porter 

Shuater 

Weiss 

Pneyer 

Skeiton 

White 

Price 

Slack 

Whitdiunt 

Prtt«bArd 

Sknith,  Iowa 

Whitley 

PurseU 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Whlttaker 

QulUen 

Snowe 

WUliams,  Mont 

RahaU 

Snjrder 

WlUiams.  Ohio 

Railaback 

SoUn 

^XOlaon.  C.  H. 

Rangel 

Solomon 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Regula 

Speliman 

Winn 

Reuss 

Spenoe 

Wlrth 

Rhodes 

St  Germain 

Wolff 

Richmond 

Stack 

Wolpa 

Rlnaldo 

Stac0«s 

Wright 

Rltter 

Stang^and 

Wydler 

Roberu 

Stanton 

WyUe 

Robinson 

Staife 

Tates 

Roe 

Stenhotm 

Yatron 

Rose 

Stokes 

Young.  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Stratton 

Yoimg.  Mo. 

Rostenkowaki 

Studds 

Zablockl 

Roth 

Stump 

ZefeietU 

Rousselot 

Swift 

Roybal 

Symms 
NAYS— 18 

Barnes 

Goodllng 

Quayle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Hai^ln 

Schroedcr 

Derwlnakl 

Jacobs 

Walker 

Dickinson 

Uoyd 

WUson,  Bob 

Forsythe 

Lowry 

Gingrich 

Mitchrril.  Md. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 4 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Molloban 

Neal 

HortOQ 

NOTVOTINO— 60 

Ambro 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nolan 

Anderson,  111. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Paahayan 

Applegate 

Fountain 

Ratchford 

Float 

Rodlno 

Blaggt 

Gialmo 

Shumway 

Boggs 

Hall,  Ohio 

Simon 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Steed 

Buchanan 

Jenrelte 

Stewart 

Burgener 
Ohisholm 

Kelly 
Leadi,La. 

Stockman 

Treen 

Crane.  Philip 

Leland 

Ullman 

Davis.  B.C. 

McCloskey 

Vander  Jact 

Dellums 

McHugh 

Vanlk 

Diggs 

Whltten 

Dtxon 

Moffett 

Wyatt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Young.  Alaska 

Edwards,  Okla 

Nelson 

D  1110 

Mr.  MINISH  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  changed  his 
vote  from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had   passed   without 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  d   1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


a 


42% 

amendment 
of  the  House 

H.R.  891.  An 
Laws  Smltb: 

H.B.   1559. 
Ruiz  Hedlund: 

H.J.  Res.  26' 
for  deslgnatloi  1 
•Teacher  Day. 


1  tills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
the  following  titles: 
act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 


act  for  the  reUef  of  Nella 
and 

Joint  resolution  to  provide 
of  Friday.  March  7,  1980,  as 
United  SUtea  of  America." 


Aa 


messa<;e 


:  relate  1 


Ttie 
Senate  had 
which  the 
requested, 
lowing  titles 

H.B.  2797 
rectlons 
and 

H.R.  4337. 
fer  of  the 
mlsalon  of 
partment  of 
that  De 
Ity  and  r 
Justice  to 
tlement 
support 
catory  1 
chEUige  the 
polntment  of 
slon;  and  (or 


also  annotmced  that  the 

issed  with  amendments  in 

ccncurrence  of  the  House  is 

bi]  Is  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 


A^i  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978; 


;  Departme  at; 


aA  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 

Ptor  sign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 

the  United  States  to  the  U.S.  De- 

Jlistlce  as  a  separate  agency  in 

to  provide  for  the  author- 

espoiislblllty  of  the  Department  of 

supi  ily  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 

Comniisslon  certain  administrative 

;  service  s  without  altering  the  ad]udi- 

indepei  dence  of  the  Commission;  to 

ter  ns  of  ofllce  and  method  of  ap- 

;he  members  of  the  Commls- 

o^er  purpoeca. 


message 


requested : 


1^ 
Kansas 


The 
Senate  had 
concurrent 
tiUes,  in 
House  is 

S.   442.  An 
Hulver  of 

S.    803.    An 
Maaonlch: 

S.    1464.   At 
of  the  Interlo  • 
the  benefit  ol 
Minnesota 

S.  1615.  An 
Thorn  well: 

S.J.  Res.  82 
the  week 
day  In 
Patriotism 


.  also  annoimced  that  the 

t  assed  bills  and  a  joint  and 

resolution  of  the  following 

which  the  concurrence  of  the 


Februi  ry 


We  Ik' 


Res 


S.    Con 
stating   that 
submission   ol 
to  the 
tween  the 
of    America 
United 
Northern 
Uses  of  Atomic 
Purposes  of 
ber  6. 1979. 


REV. 


(Mr.  ORAir 
mission   to 
minute.) 

Mr.  ORAl 
honor  for  m ; 
ber  today  m  j 
from  Philac  elphia 


In  my 
end  Moore  i: 
standing 
civic  leaders 
is  effective. 


ths 


serves  as 
tion  from 
isters  and 
adelphia  an< . 
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he  is  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Big 
Sisters  of  America,  treasurer  of  the 
Jones  Memorial  Development  Corp.,  and 
has  served  as  vice  president  of  Opera- 
tion Push. 

Reverend  Moore  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  received  his  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  divinity  educa- 
tion. In  1971,  he  was  recognized  in  the 
volmne  "Outstanding  Personalities  of 
the  South."  as  a  tribute  to  his  contri- 
butions to  the  ministry  and  community. 

For  the  past  5  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev- 
erend Moore  has  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  one  of 
the  leading  churches  in  Philadelphia.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  during  these  years 
we  have  worked  together  closely  on  many 
projects  to  benefit  our  communities. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
welcoming  Reverend  Moore  here  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  recognize  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  a  statement 
regarding  the  scheduled  program  for 
today  and  the  rest  of  the  week. 


t  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  N. 

City,  Mc: 

act   for    the    relief   of   Nick 


act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  certain  lands  for 
the  MiUe  Lacs  Band  of  the 
Chfepewa  Indians; 

act  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 


Joint  resolution  to  designate 
cominenclng  with  the  third  Mon- 
of  each  year  as  "National 
and  '' 


77.    Concurrent   roolutlon 

ihe    Congress   does   favor   the 

the    President   with   respect 

to  the  Agreement  Be- 

of  the  United  States 

the    Government   of    tbe 

of    Oreat    Britain    and 

for   Cooperation    on   the 

Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 

3,  1968,  signed  on  Decem- 


Amen^ent 
Go'  ernment 
ind 
Kingdom 
Ireltnd 


J  Uy 


n  1120 
WILLIAM  MOORE 


asked  and  was  given  per- 
Eiddress   the   House   for    1 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
to  welcome  to  our  Cham- 
dear  friend  and  colleague 
Rev.  Bill  Moore. 


hoiie  city,  Mr.  Speaker,  Rever- 
regarded  as  one  of  our  out- 
cjergymen,     educators,     and 
His  work  is  as  varied  as  it 
Presently,  Reverend  Moore 
dt^ector  of  Christian  educa- 
Pennsylvania  Baptist  Min- 
I^tors'  Conference  of  Phil- 
vicinity.  At  the  same  time, 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
several  unanimous  consent  requests.  I 
first  would  advise  the  House  that  today 
following  completion  of  action  on  a  series 
of  House  committee  funding  resolutions, 
there  may  be  a  motion  to  instruct  con- 
ferees on  the  PTC  bill.  Following  that 
action  the  House  will  take  up  H.R.  3829, 
the  International  Devel<«)ment  Bank  au- 
thorizations under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  If  we  complete 
the  general  debate  on  that  bill  today,  a 
session  tomorrow  will  not  be  necessary. 
If  we  have  not  completed  general  debate 
on  that  bill,  there  will  be  a  session  tomor- 
row to  complete  general  debate,  but  there 
would  be  no  amendments  on  the  bill. 
There  might,  of  course,  be  procedural 
votes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  other  unani- 
mous consent  requests. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  of  course  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  say  it 
was  not  completely  clear  what  my  col- 
league meant  when  he  said  there  would 
be  no  votes.  Does  he  mean  the  votes  wlU 
be  put  over  until  Monday? 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Tliere  would  be  no 
amendments  considered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  We  would  simply  complete 
general  debate  on  the  bill. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 


standing any  adjournment  of  the  House, 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  foimd  truly 
enrolled  imtil  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
necessity  for  that?  We  are  coming  back 
Monday;  are  we  not? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  reason  for  that, 
I  would  advise  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  is  ill  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  House  to  take  this  action  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  be  able  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled biUs  and  joint  resolutions  passed 
by  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
woiUd  advise  Members  that  there  stlready 
are  several  enrolled  bills  awaiting  the 
Speaker's  signature.  The  Speaker  is  ill 
and  this  will  facilitate  the  business  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  Chair 
whether  or  not  one  of  the  bills  that  might 
be  received  and  signed  would  be  the 
Nicaraguan  aid  bill  in  the  event  that  the 
other  body  accepted  the  House  amend- 
ments and  agreed  to  it? 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  Chair 
would  have  to  respond  to  the  hypotheti- 
cal situation,  in  that  the  bill  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  has  passed  only 
this  Chamber  and  has  not  even  been  con- 
sidered, to  my  knowledge,  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  other  body  some  months 
ago  and  I  understood  this  morning  there 
was  discussion  about  avoiding  the  con- 
ference and  having  the  other  body  agree 
to  it  today  or  tomorrow. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  no  knowledge  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  refers. 

The  purpose  of  the  unanimous  consent 
request  would  be  to  authorize  the 
Speaker  to  exercise  his  responsibilities  of 
signing  enrolled  bills  at  his  residence 
rather  than  having  to  come  down  to  the 
Capitol,  the  Speaker  being  ill  with  the 
flu. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Could  there  be  a  spe- 
cific imderstandlng,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  does  not 
cover  that  legislation? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  might  offer  it  as  a 
unanimous-consent  request  so  sis  to  per- 
mit the  signing  of  any  other  bills  having 
reached  the  point  of  enrollment  with  the 
sole  exception  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
willing  to  so  amend  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOTRE  DAME  DEFEATS  D«PAUL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  was  another  proud  night  for  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Living  up  to 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  Fighting 
Irish.  Notre  Dame's  basketball  team 
handed  No.  1  ranked  DePaul  University 
of  Chicago  its  first  defeat  of  the  year. 
76-74. 

In  calling  attention  to  Notre  Dame's 
feat.  I  do  not  mean  to  diminish  DePaul. 
Both  teams,  in  fact,  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  the  superb  game  they  played.  At 
the  end  of  regulation  time,  the  score  was 
tied  64-64.  After  the  first  overtime,  the 
score  was  70-70.  Only  after  the  second 
overtime  was  Notre  Dame  able  to  prevail 
by  two  points. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  DePaul,  after 
winning  consecutive  games,  should  have 
been  defeated  at  Notre  Dame,  for  Coach 
Ray  Meyer  of  DePaul  is  a  graduate  of 
Notre  Dame  and  captained  its  basketball 
teams  in  the  1930's. 

So  once  again  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  congratulate  the  students  and 
basketball  players  of  Notre  Dame  and 
their  fine  coach.  Digger  Phelps,  for 
another  exceptional  performance. 

Mr.  ROSTEmCOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  ffentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Illinois     (Mr.    Rostbw- 

KOWSKI)  . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  congratulate  Notre  Dame  on 
their  outstanding  performance  yester- 
day smd  I  want  to  congratulate  my  whip 
and  good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bradekas)  for  recognizing 
DePaul  as  the  No.  1  collegiate  team  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  truly  what  we  had 
in  mind,  Ray  and  I,  and  we  discussed  it 
with  Digger,  the  fact  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  lose  one  before  we  get  into  the 
tournament  next  week,  and  we  wanted 
to  make  sure  Notre  Dame  was  going  to 
be  in  the  tournament  so  we  proceeded  to 
lay  down  just  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  per- 
forms his  duties,  I  wondered  if  there  had 
been  some  slip-up  in  the  gentleman's 


sports  coverage  in  this  Ccmgress.  I  do 
not  remember  the  gentleman  rendering 
a  report  on  Notre  Dame's  football  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Bir.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Clalifomla  yields  back 
the  balance  of  his  time. 


AGAIN,  AN  EXTREMELY  DANGER- 
OUS NUCLEAR  ACtnDENT  BEING 
COVERED  UP  BY  THE  NRC 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tar  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  an  extremely  dangerous  nuclear 
accident  is  being  covered  up  by  the 
NRC.  At  Crystal  River  the  power  failed 
leaving  the  plant's  operators  in  the  dark 
and  much  of  the  control  panel  suit. 
Twenty-four  minutes  passed  before  the 
backup  power  came  on.  Twenty-four 
minutes.  An  extremely  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NRC  praised  the  op- 
erators because  they  did  nothing.  They 
were  in  the  dark. 

The  NRC  waived  the  requirement  put 
on  after  Three  Mile  Island  that  a  meas- 
uring device  be  placed  in  the  (Crystal 
River  reactor  vessel.  They  did  not  have 
it  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  know  what 
went  on  in  the  reactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  saying  the  system 
woi^ed,  as  the  NRC  did,  is  like  saying 
George  Bush's  campaign  in  New  Hamp- 
shire worked  because  he  got  23  percent 
of  the  vote. 

A  thorough,  impartial  investigation — 
one  not  conducted  by  the  NRC — must  be 
made  of  the  accident  at  Costal  River. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBi^OMMTTTEE 
ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  SIT  TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE  IS 
IN  SESSION 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee (XI  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation be  permitted  to  sit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  while  the  House 
is  in  session  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Nkd- 
zi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlonan  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  ARE  ALL  HOSTAGES  BECAX7SE 
WE  ARE  POTENTIAL  HOSTAGE  TO 
A  SICKNESS  WHICH  FINDS  GLORY 
IN  GORE 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permissi(m  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  with  the  seizure  of  our  Ambassador 
in  Colombia  our  country  is  being  kicked 
around  by  foreign  terrorists,  and  cnce 
more  our  Department  oS.  State  reqxmds 
with  a  policy  of,  Dont  rock  the  boat. 
How  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  allow 
this  Department  of  Govonment  to  abuse 
the  patience  of  the  American  people? 

I  do  not  know  who  invented  the 
phrase — certainly  the  radical  terrorists 
lay  heavy  emphasis  on  it — "lAt  end  jus- 
tifies the  means."  But  thus  do  these  peo- 
ple, by  bomb  and  threat  of  bomb,  by 
murder  if  need  be,  vaxAoy  the  means  oi 
terror  to  Justify  whatever  end  they 
desire. 

Terrorists'  attacks  are  not  limited  In 
their  impact  to  the  country  In  which 
they  are  committed  or  the  people  against 
whom  they  are  perpetrated.  When  any 
human  being,  in  any  nation  aa  Earth,  Is 
killed  or  in  any  way  harmed  by  those 
who  would  impose  their  political  will  by 
f<»rce  oi  arms,  we  are  all  attacked.  No 
cause  is  so  great,  so  pure,  so  overriding 
in  its  Importance,  that  the  innocent 
should  be  held  captive  to  it. 

So  long  as  international  hoodlums  can 
attack  at  random,  can  find  sanctuary, 
none  of  us — and  n<Hie  of  those  we  love- 
can  be  free.  We  are  all  hostages,  because 
we  are  potential  hostage  to  a  sickness 
which  finds  glory  In  gore. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  EXCXX7DED 
FROM  OUTREACH  SERVICES  BE- 
CAUSE THEY  DO  NOT  SPEAK 
ENGLISH 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Decem- 
ber I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  include  older  Americans  who  have 
been  excluded  from  Outreach  services 
because  they  do  not  speak  Rngllah. 
Specifically,  we  are  talking  about  more 
than  3  milllcm  people  who  are  foreign 
bom  and  past  the  age  of  65.  These  lan- 
guage-disabled elderly  cannot  communi- 
cate with  the  providers  of  services  and 
theref(He  very  often  go  without  them. 
D  1140 

Services  such  as  nutrition,  housing. 
transportati<m,  health,  and  social  serv- 
ices are  vital  and  necessary,  especially 
for  the  dderly.  For  the  most  part,  these 
are  people  who  have  immigrated  from 
Europe  and  Asia  many  years  ago,  and 
still  speak  their  native  tongues,  although 
most  of  them  are  American  citizens. 

Today,  I  have  reintroduced  a  bill  with 
a  list  <rf  25  cosponsors,  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  add 
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their  names, 
this  needed 


ind  assist  me  in  getting 
lei  islation  passed. 


EVERYONE  C(  )UNTS  IN  THE  CENSUS 


Cer  sus 


Air  erican 


(Mr.  OARCIA 
permission  to 
minute.) 

Mr.  OARCLl 

hour  challenge 
of  the  1980 
day  by  a  thres 
the  District  of 

The  lawsuit 
eration   of 
form  (FAIR) 
Members  of  th< 
emment  to 
and  count 
each    State's 
number  of 
country  on 

FAIR  contended 
reau's  coimtini; 
fundamental 
equal  represen 
vote. 

The  court, 
view,  correctly 
when  it  stated 


asked  and  was  given 
iddress  the  House  for  1 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  11th 

to  the  constitutionality 

was  dismissed  yester- 

-judge  Federal  court  in 

<tolumbia. 

was  brotight  by  the  Ped- 
Immigration  Re- 
others,  including  some 
House,  to  force  the  Gov- 
its  decennial  plans 
and  exclude  from 
ipportionment    base   the 
undocumented  persons  in  this 
1. 

that  the  Census  Bu- 

policy  was  violative  of 

constitutional  principles  of 

ation  and  one  man,  one 

however,  clearly,  and  in  my 
rejected  this  argiunent 


and 


amend 
sepi  .rately 


.  Aprl 


The  language 
ambiguous.  It 
"whole  ntimber 
ment  purposes 
not  a  component 
time  the 
clearly  "persons 


of  the  Constitution  Is  not 

r^ulres  the  counting  of  the 

of  persons"   for  apportion- 

whlle  lUegal  aliens  were 

of  the  population  at  the 

Constitution  was  adopted,  they  are 


t  nd 


real  arms 


We  see  little 
elusion  that 
excluded, 
their  legal 
our  population 
tion  was  writtefa 

Mr.  Speaker, 
cision.   It 
historical  and 
ing  the  census 

Throughout 
man  of  the 
Population.  I 
who  would 
to  count  every 
to  citizenship. 

The  court's 
scores  this 

In  the  time 
day,  I  only 
nicate  to  thost 
may  have 
only  citizens 
eryone. 


Everyc  ne 


DEMOCRATIC ' 
PRESS 

MINUTE 


(Mr.  SOLOItON 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
marks.) 


SOLOK^ON 


Mr 

time  I  compute 
remain,     th( 
Congress  will 
lion  dollars  of 
million  dollar: 
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money  than  most  Americans  earn  or 
spend  in  a  Ufetime.    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Democrats 
took  control  of  Congress  25  years  ago, 
the  rate  of  inflation  was  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  Today,  inflation  is 
more  than  18  percent. 

Government  causes  inflation,  so  Gov- 
ernment can  stop  inflation.  The  Ameri- 
can people  realize  this  and  have  asked 
the  Congress  time  and  time  again,  in 
election  after  election,  to  cut  taxes  and 
balance  the  budget.  But  this  Congress 
stubbornly  refuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  answer  is  to 
elect  a  Republican  majority  in  1980.  We 
offer  fresh  ideas  and  fresh  leadership. 
And  sooner  than  most  people  in  Wash- 
ington think,  we  will  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  people. 


on  which  to  base  a  con- 

illkgal  aliens  should  now  be 

simply  because  persons  with 

Stat  IS  were  not  an  element  of 

at  the  time  our  Constitu- 


I  applaud  the  court's  de- 

unequivocally,   the 

legal  precedents  for  tak- 


1  ny  1-year  tenure  as  chair- 
Sul  committee  on  Census  and 

iiave  been  telling  anyone 

list  en  that  the  census  aims 

individual  without  regard 

lecision  yesterday  under- 
mesfage. 

remaining  before  census 

we  are  able  to  commu- 

persons  who  heretofore 

the  census  counted 

That  it,  in  fact  counts  ev- 

coimts  in  the  census. 


hoie 


believed 


-CONTROLLED      CON- 
SFflNDS     $1     MILLION     A 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 

these  brief,  1 -minute 

Democratic-controlled 

have  spent  another  mil- 

the  taxpayers'  money.  A 

a  minute — that  is  more 


spending  and  taxes  have  each  increased 
eightfold,  and  the  annual  inflation  rate 
now  stands  near  18  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  can- 
not afford  to  carry  on  like  this  much 
longer.  If  the  dollar  continues  to  dwindle 
at  its  current  rate,  in  only  14  more  years 
our  citizens  will  hold  paper  currency  that 
is  only  worth  1  cent. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  flrst 
change  control  of  the  Congress.  The 
Etemocrats  have  had  their  chance  and  it 
has  cost  the  American  consumer  dearly. 
It  is  now  time  for  a  change — and  Repiib- 
lican  majority. 


LEAP  YEAR — AN  EXTRA  DAY  FOR 
DEMOCRAT-CONTROLLED  CON- 
GRESS TO  SPEND  A  MILLION 
DOLLARS  A  MINUTE 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  is  leap  year,  and  tomorrow  has  spe- 
cial meaning  for  yoimg  lovers.  But  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  just  another 
day  for  this  Danocrat-controlled  Con- 
gress to  spend  a  million  dollars  a  minute. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  spend  another  $60 
million  an  hour.  By  noon,  $720  million 
wiU  be  spent.  By  midnight  tomorrow 
night,  the  Democrat  Congress  will  have 
frittered  away  $1.4  billion  in  1  day, 
dollars  that  will  only  add  to  the  18- 
percent  inflation  rate  that  is  hamstring- 
ing the  futxire  for  young  lovers  all  over 
America. 

This  leap  year,  young  lovers  should 
look  hard  at  the  Democrat-controUed 
Congress  and  its  $l-million-a-minute 
spending.  They  should  consider  what 
big  spending,  high  taxes  and  crushing 
inflation  will  mean  for  their  young  fam- 
ilies. And  if  they  fully  appreciate  the 
bleak  prospects  for  homeownership,  for 
saving  and  investing,  for  realization  of 
the  long  treasured  American  dream, 
they  wiU  elect  a  Republican  Congress. 
If  enough  young  lovers  vote  for  Repub- 
licans in  November,  we  will  be  able  to 
afford  another  leap  year. 


TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE— AND  A  RE- 
PUBLICAN MAJORITY 

(Mr.  WHl'lTAKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WHl'lTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  been  25  years  since  the  Democratic 
Party  became  the  majority  in  this  body. 
But,  rather  than  an  occasion  to  celebrate, 
these  25  years  of  Democratic  leadership 
have  left  the  American  economy  and  our 
citizens  wondering  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  make  ends  meet. 

Under  Democratic  control,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  dwindled  to  where  now  it 
is   worth    only    36    cents.    Government 


MASSIVE  FEDERAL  TAX  INCREASE- 
NEW  SPIRIT  OF  '76  A  LA  PRESI- 
DENT CARTER  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  this  Republic  celebrated  its  Bicen- 
tennial— and  President  Carter  and  the 
Democratic  Congress  pledged  to  rekindle 
the  "spirit  of  '76." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  promise  has  been 
broken.  The  Democratic  Congress  has  a 
new  spirit  of  '76,  all  right — but  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  one  that  inspired  our  fore- 
fathers to  gain  independence. 

Regrettably,  the  new  spirit  of  '76  fos- 
tered by  President  Carter  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  is  a  massive  Federal  tax 
increase  of  $76  billion — the  largest  such 
increase  in  American  history.  Even  in  the 
face  of  an  inflation  rate  that  is  nmning 
perilously  close  to  20  percent,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  does  nothing  to  reduce 
inflation  which  will  impose  a  monstrous 
tax  increase  on  the  American  people  this 
year  by  forcing  them  into  higher  tax 
brackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  Republican  colleagues 
and  I  believe  that  reckless  Government 
spending  which  fuels  inflation  also  im- 
poses a  tax  increase  on  the  American 
people,  whether  the  majority  is  willing 
to  admit  it  or  not.  The  only  way  to  con- 
trol inflation  is  to  drastically  reduce  the 
Democratic  budget  by  both  reducing 
spending  and  taxes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
Republican  Party's  conviction  that  we 
cannot  afford  this  new  spirit  of  '76. 


INDIANA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
SHOULD  MAKE  LAWS— NOT  EPA 
REGULATORS 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  beginning  the  process 
of  withholding  $100  miUion  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  because  the  State  legislature 
has  not  passed  a  vehicle  inspection  plan. 
That  plan  has  to  be  implemented  in  order 
for  the  State  to  be  in  compliance  with 
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EPA  regulations  governing  coimties  de- 
clared nonattainment  areas  because  of 
poor  ambient  air  quality  standards. 
There  are  four  counties,  out  of  92  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  which  fall  into  that 
category. 

The  people  of  Indiana  elected  the 
members  of  the  Indiana  State  Legisla- 
ture, not  the  EPA,  to  represent  their 
best  interest  and  make  their  laws.  While 
the  necessity  of  a  vehicle  inspection  plan 
may  be  debatable,  that  is  a  decision  for 
the  Indiana  State  Legislature  to  make — 
not  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  powers  of  Federal  agencies  are 
eroding  the  powers  of  the  States.  The 
Congress  must  review  the  powers  of  the 
EPA  and  other  Federal  agencies  which 
refuse  to  recognize  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  States. 


FEBRUARY  29— AN  EXTRA  DAY  FOR 
DEMOCRATS  TO  SPEND.  SPEND, 
SPEND 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
is  a  leap  year  and  as  with  previous  leap 
years  whether  by  accident  or  design  it 
is  also  a  congressional  election  year. 
What  that  means  is  that  it  is  a  political 
year  when  we  can  expect  promises  as 
usual.  But  maybe  leap  year  1980  should 
have  some  other  political  significance. 

Tomorrow  being  leap  day,  it  must  be 
a  particular  joy  for  the  Democrats  who 
have  controlled  Congress  for  the  last  25 
years.  February  29  is  an  extra  day  to 
spend,  spend,  spend.  Currently  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  Congress  are  spending  tax  dol- 
lars at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a 
minute.  T.-eap  day  provides  1,440  extra 
minutes  to  spend.  And  what  does  the 
American  taxpayer  get  in  return  for 
that  spending?  Leaping  inflation,  leap- 
ing taxes  and  a  leaping  national  debt. 
The  political  significance  of  this  leap 
year,  1980,  is  that  we  have  one  extra  day 
to  contemplate  the  moral  equivalent  of 
bankruptcy. 


ANOTHER  ACT  OF  TERRORISM 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  117th  day  of  captivity  for  50 
Americans  in  Tehran.  Tragically,  today 
also  marks  the  second  day  of  captivity 
for  Ambassador  Diego  Asencio  and  dem- 
onstrates still  another  act  of  terrorism 
against  our  coimtrymen  serving  in  for- 
eign posts. 

It  is  crucial  that  decisive  action  be 
taken  in  these  early  hours  of  captivity 
to  secure  the  safe  release  of  our  Ambas- 
sador. There  is  no  room  for  confusion  or 
for  an  ineffectual  response  from  the 
administration. 

This  latest  act  only  further  empha- 
sizes the  neglect  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 


concerning  matters  of  national  security 
around  the  world.  What  must  take  place 
before  the  leadership  of  the  Nation 
wakes  up  to  the  realities  of  the  real 
world?  Our  Nation  must  plstce  as  our 
highest  priority,  the  rebuilding  of  U.8. 
strength  and  prestige  both  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 


WASHINGTON  POST  COLUMNIST 
DISCUSSES  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
AND  INFLATION 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
that  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post  by  George  Will,  talking  about  cer- 
tain economic  problems  that  we  have. 
He  makes  the  point  that  inflation  just 
has  to  be  made  worse  by  the  fact  that 
the  Carter  administration  is  attempting 
to  say  that  inflation  is  the  fault  of  OPEC 
policies  while  at  the  same  time  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  embark 
upon  busting  the  budget. 

He  says  that  13  industrial  countries  at 
the  present  time  are  more  dependent  on 
OPEC  oil  than  the  United  States  and 
11  of  them  have  a  lower  rate  of  inflation. 
For  instance,  Japan  gets  99.8  percent  of 
its  oil  from  OPEC  and  has  an  inflation 
rate  of  4.2  percent;  West  Germany  gets 
96.8  percent  of  its  oil  from  the  OPEC 
countries  and  has  an  inflation  rate  of 
5.7  percent:  and  Belgium  gets  100  per- 
cent of  its  oil  from  OPEC  countries  and 
has  an  inflation  rate  of  5.1  percent.  Yet 
we  get  46.8  percent  of  oil  from  OPEC 
and  have  an  inflation  rate  of  18  percent. 
To  blame  outside  forces  for  inflation  is 
to  disguise  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  get  on  with  the 
real  action,  and  that  is  budgetary  action 
here  in  this  Congress. 


He  said  that  this  country  should  form  a 
"First  Brigade"  of  combat  rescue 
troops— black  belt  karate-quallfled 
and  airborne-qualified — ^including  Ma- 
rines, Navy  underwater  demolition 
teams,  and  U.S.  Army  Rangers. 

We  should  not  hide  our  new  crack  res- 
cue force  as  the  West  (3ermans  hid  their 
Border  Guards  who  boldly  rescued  the 
hostages  at  Mogadishu. 

We  must  show  this  crack  rescue  team 
to  the  world  and  clearly  demonstrate  to 
any  nation  that  we  will  protect  our  peo- 
ple if  in  72  hours,  our  citizens  are  not  re- 
leased, the  United  States  will  send  our 
special  units  in  to  do  the  job.  Then,  we 
will  stop  this  national  hiuniliaUon. 


COMBAT    TROOPS    RECOMMENDED 
FOR  PROTECTING  EMBASSIES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  in- 
terrupted the  proceedings  of  the  House 
yesterday  to  announce  that  we  possibly 
had  now  more  than  93  hostages  across 
the  world,  I  had  no  idea  the  figure  would 
grow  in  less  than  a  few  hours  to  133.  This 
added  humiliation  in  our  Western  Hem- 
isphere to  the  madness  in  Tehran  is,  I 
think,  more  than  any  nation  should  have 
to  bear. 

I  firmly  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  now  needs  the  help,  ad- 
vice, and  counsel  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Campaigning  this  weekend  in  New 
Hampshire  for  my  man,  Ronald  Reagan, 
who.  I  think,  will  end  up  to  be  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  next  January, 
I  came  across  a  fascinating  idea  in  one  of 
the  campaign  brochures  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Howard  Baker. 


ANOTHER  EMBASSY  TAKEOVER 

(Mr  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  another  Embassy  has  been  taken 
over  and  this  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us 
to  institute  a  review  of  our  Embassies  In 
every  country.  

We  should  review  them  and  ask,  nrst 
of  all:  Are  we  welcome  there?  And  if  we 
are  not  welcome  there,  we  should  get  out. 
If  we  are  welcome  there,  then  the  host 
government  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
under  international  law  that  they  have 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  defend  the 
Embassy. 

We  ought  to  look  at  our  Embassies  for 
what  they  are.  They  are  foreign  soU,  and 
an  invasion  of  that  foreign  soU  is  the 
same  as  an  invasion  of  our  country. 

If  we  are  welcome  there  and  they  do 
have  the  ability  and  willingness  to  de- 
fend our  Embassy,  then  we  ought  to  see 
that  those  Embassies  are  located  in 
those  countries  where  they  can  be  easily 
defended,  not  in  the  middle  of  some 
major  city. 

Lastly,  there  ought  to  be  a  policy  for 
the  military  personnel  who  are  in  Em- 
bassies. Are  they  there  for  the  purpose  of 
defense,  or  are  they  there  to  make  the 
diplomatic  personnel  lives  more  com- 
fortable? If  it  is  the  latter,  then  they 
ought  to  be  removed.  If  they  are  there 
for  defense,  then  they  ought  to  have  a 
policy  for  defense  of  the  Embassy. 


FOREIGN     CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION  REORGANIZATIGN 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4337)  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  as  a  separate  agency  in  that  De- 
partment: to  provide  for  the  authority 
and  responsibiUty  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  supply  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  certain  adminis- 
trative support  services  without  altering 
the  adjudicatory  independence  of  the 
Commission:  to  change  the  terms  of  of- 
fice and  method  of  appointment  of  the 
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The   Commission  shall   be 
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under  section  5332  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Commission  is  further  au- 
thorized to  employ  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries who  may  possess  special  knowledge, 
languages,  or  other  expertise  necessary  to  as- 
sist the  Commission.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  expenses  of  packing,  ship- 
ping, and  storing  personal  effects  of  person- 
nel of  the  Commission  assigned  abroad,  and 
to  pay  allowances  and  benefits  similar  to 
those  provided  by  title  tX  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Tbe  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bead  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  to  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  such  department  or 
agency  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  Offlcers  and  employees  of  any 
department  and  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment may.  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency,  be  assigned  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
functions.  The  Commission  shall  reimburse 
such  department  and  agency  for  the  pay  of 
such  offlcers  or  employees. 

Sec.  105.  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
not  directly  related  to  adjudicating  claims 
are  hereby  vested  in  the  Chairman,  includ- 
ing the  functions  set  forth  in  section  3  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of  1964  and 
the  authority  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  106.  The  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide necessary  administrative  support  and 
services  to  the  CommlBSlon.  The  Chairman 
shall  prepare  the  budget  requests,  authoriza- 
tion documents,  and  legislative  proposals  for 
the  Commission  within  the  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  these 
Items  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  proposed  by  the 
Chairman. 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  diminish  the  independence  of  the 
Commission  in  making  its  determinations 
on  claims  In  programs  that  it  Is  authorized 
to  administer  pursuant  to  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  1  of  1954.  The 
decisions  of  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  claims  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on 
all  questions  of  law  and  fact,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  any  other  official  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  2(d)  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  by  section 
104  of  the  Act  of  October  22.  1962  (76  Stat. 
1107) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  109.  Section  5316  of  title  6  (tf  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (31)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(31)  Chairman,  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Jiistlce.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (90)  of 
said  section. 

TITLE  n— ANNUAL  ASSAY  COMMISSION 
The  Annual  Assay  Commission,  and  the 
positions  of  Assay  Commissioners  estab- 
lished by  section  3547  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C.  363), 
as  amended,  are  hereby  abolished.  The  func- 
tions of  that  Commission  and  of  the  Assay 
Commissioners  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
TITLK    ni — UNITED    STATES    MARINB 

CORPS  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 
Tbe  United  States  Marine  Corps  Memorial 
Commission,  established  by  Act  of  August  4. 
1947  (61  Stat.  724),  is  hereby  abolished. 


TITLE  rv — ^THE  LOW-EMISSION  VEHICUE 
CERTIFICATION  BOARD 

The    Low-Emission    Vehicle    Certification 
Board  established  by  Act  of  December  31^' 
1970  (84  Stat.  1700;   42  U.8.C.   18S7f-6e).  U' 
hereby  abolished. 

TITLE  V — DETERMINATION  ORDER 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  such  determinations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary with  regard  to  transfer  of  fimctions, 
powers,  and  duties  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  to  make  such  additional  incidental  dis- 
ptositions  of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act,  as  the  Director  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
The  Director  is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  for  terminating  the  affairs 
of  each  agency,  board,  or  commission  abol- 
ished by  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  tbe  date  of 
enactment. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  4337, 
passed  by  the  House  on  September  17, 
1979,  by  unanimous  consent,  authorized 
transfer  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  abolished  three  agencies 
which  no  longer  have  justifiable  func- 
tions. 

The  three  agencies  abolished  are: 

First.  The  Annual  Assay  Commission; 

Second.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Memo- 
rial Commission:  and 

Third.  The  Low  Emission  Vehicle  Cer- 
tification Board. 

The  Senate  has  now  passed  the  bill 
with  two  technical  amendments.  The 
first  amendment  conforms  section  5316 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
delete  the  two  members  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  from  the 
level  V  appointees  because  they  will  now 
be  part-time  employees.  The  second 
amendment  changes  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation  from  October  1,  1979,  to 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  Senate 
amendments  do  not  substantisdly  affect 
the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4337 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  September 
of  last  year  and  was  passed  yesterday  by 
the  Senate  with  two  amendments.  The 
first  amendment  changes  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  to  "the  date  of  enact- 
ment" and  the  second  amendment  is  a 
conforming  amendment  reflecting  the 
transfer  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  purposes  of  section  5316 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticai  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT  OP 
1979 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  2797)  to 
make  technical  corrections  relating  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  to  ccmcur  in  all  of 
the  Senate  amendments  other  than  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  67,  and  to 
disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  67. 

The  Cleit  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  17,  after  "(d)"  Insert  (1) 

Page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  "Income."  "  and 
insert  "Income.". 

Page  3,  after  line  23.  insert: 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  such  advance 
payments  for  a  taxable  year  made  by  all 
employers  to  an  individual  under  section 
3507  of  such  Code  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  individual's  earned  income  credit  al- 
lowable imder  section  43  of  such  CkKle  for 
such  year,  so  that  such  individual  is  liable 
under  section  43(g)  of  such  Code  for  a  tax 
equal  to  such  excess,  such  individual's  bene- 
fit amount  must  be  appropriately  adjusted 
so  as  to  provide  payment  to  such  individual 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  lost  by  such  individual  on  account 
of  such  excess  advance  payments." 

Page  4.  after  line  13,  Insert : 

(C)    TREATMEKT  op  excess  payments  tJNDER 

ssi. — Section  1631(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(b)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  advance  pay- 
ments for  a  taxable  year  made  by  all  em- 
ployers to  an  individual  under  section  3507 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  advance  payment  of  earned  in- 
come credit)  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
individual's  earned  income  credit  allowable 
under  section  43  of  such  Code  for  such  year, 
so  that  such  individual  Is  liable  under  sec- 
tion 43(g)  of  such  Code  for  a  tax  equal  to 
such  excess,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
an  {^prc^rlate  adjustment  of  such  Individ- 
ual's benefit  amount  under  this  title  so  as 
to  provide  payment  to  such  individual  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  lost  by  such  individual  on'account 
of  such  excess  advance  payments." 

Page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "(C)"  and  in- 
sert "(D)". 

Page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  in- 
sert "(E)". 

Page  5,  after  line  22,  Insert: 

(5)  Amekdment  rei^ted  to  section  133  of 
THE  ACT. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  133  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  effective 
date  for  clarification  of  deductibility  of  pay- 
ments of  deferred  compensation,  etc.,  to  In- 
dependent contractors)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  ErPECrrvE  Dates. — 

"(1)  In  oenerai.. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  deductions  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1978. 

"(2)  Special  rttle  for  certain  tttle  insitr- 

ANCE  companies. 

"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
title  insurance  comptmy  plan,  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  deductions  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1979. 


"(B)  QuALinxD  title  insurance  compamt 
PLAK. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'qualified  title  Insurance  company 
plan'  means  a  plan  of  a  qualified  title  insur- 
ance company — 

"(1)  which  defers  the  payment  of  amoimts 
credited  by  such  company  to  separate  ac- 
counts for  members  of  such  company  in  con- 
sideration of  their  issuance  of  poUcles  of  title 
Insurance,  and 

"(11)  under  which  no  part  of  such  amounts 
is  payable  to  or  withdrawable  by  the  mem- 
bers until  after  the  period  for  the  adverse 
possession  of  real  property  under  applicable 
State  law. 

"(C)  QUALinXD  title  INSTTRANCE  COM- 
PANY.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
the  term  'qualified  title  Insurance  company' 
means  an  unincorporated  title  Insurance 
company  organized  as  a  business  trust — 

"(1)  which  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
providing  title  Insxirance  coverage  on  inter- 
ests in  and  liens  upon  real  property  obtained 
by  cUents  of  the  members  of  such  company, 
and 

"(U)  which  is  subject  to  tax  under  section 
831  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
"(6)". 

Page  6,  line  11,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert 
"(7)". 

I^ige  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "an  ESOP"  and 
Insert  "a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan". 

Page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  "ESOPS"  and  in- 
sert "Tax  Credit  Emplotee  Stock  Ownership 
Plans". 

Page  7,  line  16,  strike  out  "31.  1977"  for 
■December  31,  1978'."  and  Insert:  31,  1977*  for 
'December  31, 1978';  except  that  In  the  case  of 
a  plan  In  existence  before  December  31,  1978, 
and  such  election  shall  not  affect  the  re- 
qmred  allocation  of  employer  securities  at- 
tributable to  qualified  Investment  for  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  before  January  1,  1979. 
Page  8,  strike  out  lines  7  to  16.  inclusive. 
Page  8,  line  17,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 
(5) 

Page  8,  line  20,  strtke  out  "(7) "  and  insert 
(6) 

Page  9,  line  4,  strtke  out  "LESOPS"  and 
Insert  "Section  4976  Emplotxe  Stock 
Ownership  Plans". 

Page  9.  line  14,  strike  out  "1979"  and  in- 
sert: 1978 
Page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  "lkvesaced" 
Page  9,  line  24,  strike  out  "ESOP"  and 
insert  "tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan". 

Page  10,  line  4.  strike  out  "ESOP"  and 
Insert  "Tax  Credit  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plan 

Page  10,  line  6,  strike  out  "an  ESOP"  and 
Insert  "a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan". 

Page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  "LESOPS"  and 
insert  "Section  4»78  employee  stock  owner- 
ship PLANS". 

Page  10.  after  line  21,  insert: 

(O)   LnOTATION  ON  required  TRANSFERS  FOR 

matching    employees    plan    percentage. 

Clause  (1)  Of  secUon  48(n)(l)(B)  (relating 
to  matching  percentage)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(I)  to  make  transfers  of  employer  securi- 
ties to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  maintained  by  the  employer  having  an 
aggregate  value  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  the  sum  of  the  qualified  matching 
employee  contributions  made  to  such  plan 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(n)  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  qualified  Invesitment  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  46) 
for  the  taxable  year,  and". 

Page  10.  after  line  21,  Insert: 

(H)   TxMK  for  making  transfsrs  attrib- 


CTABLX  to  QtTALlrlED  MATCRnfO  EMPLOYE  OOM- 

TRiBunoMS. — ^Tbe  last  sentence  of  settioiu  48 
(n)(l)(C)  (relating  to  times  for  making 
transfers)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(including  where  such  excess  is  attrlbatable 
to  qualified  matching  employee  contribu- 
tions made  after  tbe  close  of  the  taxable 
year) ". 
Page  10,  after  line  21,  insert: 

(I)   Date  for  establishinc  plan. — 
(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  409A(f)   (re- 
lating  to  plan   must  be  established  before 
employer's  due  date)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(1)  In  general. — A  plan  needs  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  if  it  Is 
established  on  or  before  the  due  date  (in- 
cluding any  extension  of  such  date)  for  the 
filing  of  the  employer's  tax  return  for  the 
first  taxable  year  of  the  employer  for  which 
an  employee  plan  credit  Is  c1alm»id  by  the 
employer  with  respect  to  the  plan." 

(U)    Paragraph   (2)   of  section  40gA(f)   U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "with  respect 
to  the  plan". 
Page  10.  after  line  21,  insert: 
(J)   Definition  of  employer  securitixs. — 
(1)   Subparagraph   (B)   of  section  409A(1) 
(2)    (relating  to  special  rule  where  there  Is 
no    readUy    tradable    common    stock)     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "class  of  stock"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "class  of  common 
stock". 

(U)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  40BA(f)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)   Preferred   stock   may  be   ibsttb)  nr 
CERTAIN  cases. — NoncRllable  preferred  stock 
shall   be   treated    as   employer   securities   if 
such  stock  is  convertible  at  any  time  Into 
stock  which  meets  tbe  requirements  of  para- 
graph  (1)   or  (2)    (whichever  Is  applicable) 
and  If  such  conversion  is  at  a  conversion 
price  which  (as  of  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
by  the  ESOP)  is  reasonable.  For  purposes  of 
the   preceding   sentence,   under   regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  preferred  stock 
shall  be  treated  as  noncallable  if  after  the 
call  there  will  be  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  conversion  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence." 
Page  10.  after  line  21 ,  insert : 
(K)   Voting  sights  requirements. — ^Para- 
graph (7)  of  section  4975(e)   (defining  lever- 
aged   employee    stock    ownership    plan)     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  unless  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  409A(h)  and.  if 
the  employer  has  a  reglstratlon-tjpe  class 
of  securities  (as  defined  in  section  409A(e) 
(4) ) ,  It  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
409A(e) ." 
Page  10,  after  line  21,  Insert: 
(L)  Name  changes. — 
(1)    The    following    provisions    are    each 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  ESOP"  each 
place  It  appears  (other  than  in  any  head- 
ing)   and   Inserilng  In  lieu  thereof  "a  tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plan": 

(I)  Section  48(n)(l)  (A)(1). 
(U)  Section  48(n)(2). 
(m)  Sectlon48(n)(2)(A). 

(IV)  Section  48(n)(5). 

(V)  Section  401(a)  (21). 

(VI)  Section  409A(m) . 

(Vn)  Section  416(c)  (6)(B)(1). 
(Vni)     The    last    sentence    of    section 
1604(a). 

(II)  The  foUowlng  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plan": 

(I)  Section  409A(a)  (other  than  in  the 
subsection  heading). 
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(H)  Section  f09A(I)  (3) . 
(in)  Sectloil48(n)(l)  (B)(1)  (u  amended 
by  cUuse  (1)) 

(IV)  Sectloi   4«(ii)(2). 
<V)  Section  W(n)(3). 
(rV)  Section  48(n)(4)(A). 

(III)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"  each  place 
It  appears  (other  than  In  any  heading)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employee  plan": 

(I)  Section  46(a)  (3). 

(K)  Section  M(n)  (as  amended  by  clauses 
(1)  and  (11)). 

(HI)  Sectloi  48(o). 

(IV)  Section  56(c). 

(V)  Section  '  09A  (as  amended  by  subpara- 
graph (I)   and  clauses  (1)  and  (11)). 

(VI)  Section  6699. 

'(It)  The  following  provisions  ate  each 
■mended  by  ttrlklng  out  "leveraged  em- 
ployee" each  place  It  appean  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "employee": 

!(I)   Section  IH5(c)  (6)  (B)(1). 

(II)  The  lasi   sentence  of  section  1604(a) . 
(HI)    Section  4975(e)(7)    (other  than  in 

tbe  paragraph  heading). 

(v)(I)  The  i leading  of  subparagraph  (E) 
of  section  46(«)(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ESOP"  ard  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Kicpi^TSE  nji\  r". 

(II)  The  su  (section  heading  tot  section 
48(n)  is  amend  ed  by  striking  out  "ksop"  and 
inserting  In  lliu  thereof  "employee  plan". 

(III)  The  su(  (paragraph  headings  for  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  section  48(n)(l) 
are  each  amei  ded  by  striking  out  "esop" 
and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "employee 

PLAK". 

(IV)  The  piragraph  headings  for  para- 
graph (4)  of  s-ictlon  48(n)  and  paragraphs 
(4).  (5),  («),  (,nd  (7)  of  section  48(o)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "esop"  and 
inaertlng  in  Ih  u  thereof  "employee  plan". 

(V)  The  pa:agraph  heading  for  section 
4»(o)  (3)  Is  am  snded  by  striking  out  "esop" 
and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "employee 

PLAlf". 

(VI)  The"  sub  »ctlon  heading  for  subsection 
(a)  <rf  section  409A  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ESOP"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tax 

CaEDTT  EMPLOYE  E  STOCK  OWNEBSHD*  PLAN". 

(VII)  The  se<  tlon  heading  for  section  409A 
Is  amended  bj  striking  out  "ESOPS '  and 
tP*»rtlng  in  11«>  i  thereof  "TAX  CREDIT  EM- 
PLOYEE STOC  K  OWNERSHIP  PLANS". 

(Vni)  The  1»ble  of  sections  for  subpart 
A  of  part  I  of  tubchapter  D  of  chapter  I  is 
amended  by  si  rlklng  out  "ESOPS"  in  the 
Item  relating  ts  section  409A  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plana." 

(IX)  The  sec  tlon  heading  of  section  6699 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ESOP"  and  In- 
■•rtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "TAX  CREDIT  EM- 
PLOYEE STOCIC  OWNERSHIP  PLAN." 

(X)  The  tab  e  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  «  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ESOP"  In  the  Item  relating  to  section  6699 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tax  credit 
employee  stocK    ownership  plan". 

(XI)  The  par  igraph  heading  for  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  ■975(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "LEVEB/  BED  EMPLOYEE"  and  InsertihK 
Jn  Ueu  thereof  "employee". 

**■««  10.  line  22.  strike  out  "(Q)"  and  In- 

Page  11,  strlk  i  out  Unes  7.  8. 9. 
Page  11.  strl*  out  Unes  10  to  30  Inclu- 
Bive. 

Page  11,  after  line  20,  Insert: 

(ill)  Paragra)h  (6)  of  section  48(o)  (as 
amended  by  su  Sparagraph  (L))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "percentage"  after  "attributable 
to  the  matchlnfe  employee  plan". 

Page  11.  aftei   line  20,  Insert: 

(8)  AMENDM:NTS  related  to  SECTIOK  142 
or  THE  ACT.— 

(A)  Subsectl  >n  (c)  of  section  691  (relat- 


ing to  deduction  for  estate  tax)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Coordination  with  section  402(e). — 
For  purposes  of  section  402(e)  (Other  than 
paragraph  (1)(D)  thereof),  the  total  tax- 
able amount  of  any  lump  sum  distribution 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  which  is  attributable  to  the 
total  taxable  amount  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2039(f)  (re- 
lating to  lump  sum  distributions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "without  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (2)  thereof"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(without  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (2)  thereof),  except  to 
the  extent  that  section  402(e)  (4)  (J)  applies 
to  such  distribution." 

Page  11,  line  21,  strike  out  "(8)"  and  in- 
sert "(9)". 

Page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  "(9)"  and  in- 
sert "(10)". 

Page  12  line  6,  strike  out  "pension"  and 
insert  "pensions". 

Pa«  16,  after  line  20.  Insert: 

(0)  Employes  may   not  maintain  inte- 

CRATED  PLAN. 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  408(k) 
(3)  (D)  (relating  to  treatment  of  certain 
contributions  and  taxes)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Taxes  paid"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "If  the  employer  does  not  maintain 
an  integrated  plan  at  any  time  during  the 
taxable  year,  taxes  paid". 

(11)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  408(k)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Integrated  plan  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (D),  the  term  "inte- 
grated plan'  means  a  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  401(a),  403(a),  or 
405(a)  but  would  not  meet  such  require- 
ments If  contributions  or  benefits  under 
chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  self-employ- 
ment Income),  chapter  21  (relating  to  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act),  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  any  other 
Federal  or  State  law  were  not  taken  Into 
account." 

Page  16,  after  line  20,  Insert: 

(H)  Penalty  for  failure  to  file  reports. — 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  6693  (relating  to 
failure  to  provide  reports  on  Individual 
retirement  accounts  or  annuities)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  408(1)"  the 
first  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (1)  or  (1)  of  section 
408".  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "section  408(1)"  the 
second  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  subsection". 

Page  16.  after  line  20.  Insert: 

(I)  Application  with  section  4 is. — Para- 
graph   (6)    of  section  416(e)    Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "any  simplified  em- 
ployee pension"  In  the  first  sentence,  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  this  section,  any  contribution  by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  simplified  employee  pension  for 
an  Individual  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  an  employer  contribution  to  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  for  such  Individual 
for  such  year." 

Page  16,  line  21,  strike  out  "(O)"  and 
insert  "(J)". 

Page  17,  line  11.  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
insert  "(11)". 

Page  18,  line  9,  strike  out  "11"  and  Insert 
"12". 

Page  18,  line  13.  strike  out  "12"  and  Insert 
"13". 

Page  19,  line  8,  strike  out  "13"  and  insert 
"14". 


Page  21,  after  line  4,  insert: 

(111)  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  401(a)(1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "makes  a  pay- 
ment or  distribution  described  In  section 
402(a)  (6)  (1)  or  403(a)  (4)  (1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "makes  a  qualifying  rollover 
distribution    (determined  as  if  section   403 

(a)  (6)  (D)  (1)  did  not  contain  subclause  {XI) 
thereof)  described  In  section  402(a)  (6)  (A) 
(1)  or  403(a)  (4)  (A)(1)". 

Page  21,  line  24,  strike  out  "(a)(0)"  and 
Insert  "(a)  (10)". 

Page  21.  after  Une  25,  Insert: 

(F)  Penalty  for  failitre  to  rtntNisH  re- 
ports.— The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (I)  of  subsection  (a)  (10)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  failures  occurring  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Page  21,  after  Une  25,  insert: 

(G)  Coordination  wrrH  section  4 is. — The 
amendment  made  by  subparagraph  (I)  of 
subsection  (a)  (10)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Page  26,  line  24,  strike  out  "contractural" 
and  Insert  "contractual". 

Page  28.  after  line  20,  insert: 

(C)  Amendment  of  section  tsi. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  761  (defining  part- 
nership) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  and  by  Insert'' 
ing  after  paragraph  (3;  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  by  dealers  In  securities  for  a  short 
period  for  the  purpose  of  underwriting,  sell- 
ing, or  distributing  a  particular  Issue  of 
securities,". 

Page  28,  after  line  23,  insert: 

(1)  Amendment  related  to  section  30i  of 
THE  ACT. — Subparagraph   (A)   of  section  857 

(b)  (4)  (relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  on  In- 
come from  foreclosure  property)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  Imposition  or  tax. — A  tax  is  hereby 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on  the  net 
Income  from  foreclosiu-e  property  of  every 
real  estate  Investment  trust.  Such  tax  shall 
be  computed  by  multiplying  the  net  Income 
from  foreclosure  property  by  the  highest  rate 
of  tax  specified  in  section  11(b).' 

Page  29,  line  1,  strike  out  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(2)". 

Page  30,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)  "and  insert 
"(3)". 

Page  30,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

Page  31,  Une  6,  strike  out  "(4) "  and  insert 
"(6)". 

Page  31,  line  7,  after  "52(f)"  Insert  "(and 
the  predecessor  of  section  52(f),  section 
52(h))". 

Page  31,  Une  10,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  insert 
"(6)". 

Page  33.  after  Une  14,  Insert: 

(F)  Ace  requirement  for  qualified  co- 
operative education  programs. — Clause  (1)  of 
section  Sl(d)(8)(A)  (defining  youth  partic- 
ipating In  a  qualified  cooperative  education 
program)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "19" 
and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

Page  33,  line  15.  strike  out  "(F) "  and  Insert 
"(O)". 

Page  35,  Une  23,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  Insert 
"(7)". 

Page  37,  after  Une  2,  Insert: 

(C)  Federal  welfare  recipient  employ- 
ment incentive  expenses. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  or  Incurred  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  and  before  January  1,  1979, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  50B(a)  (2)  (re- 
lating to  work  incentive  program  expenses) , 
as  in  effect  before  the  amendments  made  by 
section  322  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1978" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "January  1, 
1979". 
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Page  37,  Une  3,  strike  out  "(C) "  and  Insert 
"(D)". 

Page  37,  line  7.  after  "and"  "  Insert  "and". 
Page  37,  after  line  30,  insert: 
(8)  Amendment  related  to  section  33t  of 
THE  ACT. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  337  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  disposition 
of  amounts  generated  by  advance  refunding 
of  certain  governmental  obligations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  a  refund  profit" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  a  refund 
profit". 

Page  37,  Une  21,  strike  out  "(7) "  and  Insert 
"(9)". 

Page  38,  line  13,  strike  out  "(8) "  and  Insert 
"(10)". 

Page  38,  after  line  25.  Insert: 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  section  274  (relating 
to  specific  exceptions  to  application  of  disal- 
lowance of  certain  entertainment,  etc.,  ex- 
penses) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Expenses  includable  in  income  of 
PERSONS  who  are  NOT  EMPLOYEES. — Expenses 
for  goods,  services,  and  faclUtles,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  expenses  are  Includable  in  the 
gross  Income  of  the  recipient  of  the  enter- 
tainment, amusement,  or  recreation,  as  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  or  as  a  prize 
or  award  under  section  74.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  if  such  expenses  are 
required  to  be  Included  In  any  Information 
return  filed  by  the  taxpayer  under  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  and  are  not  so 
included." 

Page  39.  line  1,  strike  out  "9"  and  Insert 
"11". 

Page  39,  after  line  15,  insert: 

(12)  Amendment  related  to  section  ses  or 
THE  ACT. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  357 
(c)(3)  (relating  to  liabilities  In  excess  of 
basis)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general. — If  a  taxpayer  transfers, 
in  an  exchange  to  which  section  351  applies, 
a  liability  the  payment  of  which  either — 

"(1)  wotild  give  rise  to  a  deduction,  or 

"(U)  would  be  described  In  section  736(a) . 
then,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
amount  of  such  liability  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  amount  of  liabilities  as- 
siimed  or  to  which  the  property  transferred 
is  subject." 

Page  39.  Ime  16.  strike  out  "10"  and  insert 
"(13)". 

Page  39.  strike  out  all  after  line  24  over  to 
and  including  line  6  on  page  40  and  Insert : 
1978  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(Ill)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (18) 
added  by  section  164(b)(1)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  as  paragraph  (19) . 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "section  124."  in  para- 
graph (19)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "section  127;  or",  and 

(V)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  for  any  medical  care  reimbursement 
made  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  employee 
under  a  self-insured  medical  reimbursement 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section  106(h) 
(6))." 

Page  41.  Une  3.  strike  out  "31.  1979."  ."  and 
insert  "31.  1979.  For  piu7>oses  of  applying 
such  amendment,  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  any  amount  reimbursed  before 
January  1,  1980."  ". 

Page  41,  line  4,  strike  out  "(II)"  and  in- 
sert "(14)". 

Page  41,  Une  10,  strUce  out  "(12)"  and 
insert  "(16)". 

Page  41,  Une  17,  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
Insert  "(16)". 

Page  41.  after  Une  21,  Insert: 

(b)  EpTECTrvE  Dates. — 

(1)  Special  effective  date. — The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  (6)  (P)  shall 
apply  to  wages  paid  or  Inciu-red  on  or  after 
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November  27,  1979,  in  taxable  years  ending 

on  or  after  such  date. 
Page  41,  strike  out  line  22  and  Insert: 
(2)    General  effective  date. — 
Page  61,  line  9,  strike  "(U)"  and  Insert 

"(lU)". 

Page  56,  strike  out  Une  8  to  15,  inclusive, 

and  Insert: 

(4)    Amendments  related  to  section  si4 

of  the  act. 

(A)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  2055(e)   is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "subpargraph  (a)  or 
(B)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "so  that  Interest"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "so  that  the  in- 
terest". 

(B)  Section  514  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Effective  Dates. — 

"(1)  For  subsection  (a). — The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  In 
the  case  of  decedents  dying  after  December 
31,  1969. 

"(2)  For  subsection  (b). — Subsection 
(b)  — 

"(A)  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
apply  to  transfers  in  trust  and  contributions 
made  after  July  31,  1969,  and 

"(B)  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  section  2522  of 
the  Tnternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  ap- 
ply to  transfers  made  after  December  31, 
1969." 

Page  67,  strike  out  Une  10,  and  insert: 

THE  act. 

(A)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  216(b)  (relat- 
ing to 

Page  58,  after  line  11,  Insert: 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  216(b) 
(6)  (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"ITie  estate  of  an  original  seller  shaU  suc- 
ceed to,  and  take  Into  account,  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  original  seller  under  this  para- 
graph." 

Page  61.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

(E)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  126(a)  (re- 
lating to  certain  cost-sharing  payments)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Any  State  pro- 
gram" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Any 
program  of  a  State,  possession  of  the  United 
States,  a  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

Page  64.  after  line  2.  insert: 

(C)  Allocation  of  items  of  tax  preference 
IN  THE  case  of  ESTATES  AND  TRUSTS. — Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  58(c)  (relating  to  estates 
and  trusts)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary". 

Page  64.  after  line  2,  Insert: 

(D)  Amendment  of  section  12S0. — The  last 
sentence  of  section  12S0(a)  (I)  (B)  (relating 
to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depreci- 
able property)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "which  was  allowed  under  section 
167(k)". 

Page  64.  Une  3.  strike  out  "(C) "  and  insert 
"(E)". 

Page  64.  strike  out  lines  16  to  19,  inclu- 
sive, and  Insert: 

(B)(1)  aause  (1)  of  section  2613(e)(2) 
(A)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  as 
a  potential  appointee  under  a  power  of  ap- 
pointment held  by  another)"  after  "the 
trust". 

(11)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  2613(e) 
(2)  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  inserting  after  clause  (U)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 


"(iU)  an  employee  of  the  grantor  or  of 
any  beneficiary.". 

(H)  by  striking  out  clause  (vi).  by  redes- 
ignating clatises  (lU).  (It),  and  (t)  aa 
clauses  (iv).  (v),  and  (vi),  respeetlTely.  and 

(ni)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
cUuse  (Tl)   (as  so  redesignated). 

Page  75,  strike  out  line  16  to  19,  IncluslTe, 
and  insert: 

(3)   Clerical  amendments. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3(c)  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "suboectlon  (a)  (4) " 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subeectlon  (a) 
(6)". 

(B)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  secUon  7454  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  602(c) 
(?i)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 
501(c)  (21)". 

Page  76.  strike  out  Unes  8  to  18.  IncluslTe. 

Page  76.  line  19.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert "(2)". 

Page  78.  line  3.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  In- 
sert "(3)". 

Page  78.  line  19.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  In- 
sert "(4)". 

Page  79.  after  line  6.  insert: 

(5)  Section  4221(e)(6)  (relating  to  bus 
parts  and  accessories)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f  oUowB : 

"(6)      Bus     PARTS    AND     ACCESSORIES. VuAtX 

regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4061(b)  «hall  not 
apply  to  any  part  or  accessory  which  Is  sold 
for  use  by  the  purchaser  on  or  In  connection 
with  an  automobile  bus,  or  Is  to  be  resold  by 
the  purchaser  or  a  second  purchaser  for  such 
vise." 

Page  79.  line  13.  strike  out  "such  amend- 
ment relates"  and  Insert  "such  amendment 
relates;  except  that  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (6)  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act". 

Page  79.  after  line  13.  insert: 

(d)  Amendments  Related  to  Public  Law 
95-472.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  63246 
(relating  to  special  lien  for  additional  estate 
tax  attributable  to  farm,  etc.,  valuation)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Certain  Rules  and  Definitionb  Maob 
Applicable. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  rule  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  <4)  of  section 
8224A(d)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
Uen  lmp>osed  by  this  section  as  If  it  were  a 
lien  Imposed  by  section  6324A. 

"(2)  Qualified  real  property. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  real 
property'  Includes  qualified  replacement 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2032A(h)(3)(B))." 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
shall  not  object,  but  I  wish  to  create 
some  colloquy  on  the  subject  matter  and 
ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HJl.  2797  contains  technical,  clerical, 
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conforming,  a  nd  clarifying  amendments 
to  provisions  ^  nacted  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978,  the  Foreign  Earned  Income  Act 
of  1978,  the  Bl  ack  Lung  Benefits  Revenue 
Act,  and  the  i  lergy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 

Because  th  s  Revenue  Act  of  1978  was 
passed  at  th<  end  of  the  last  Congress 
under  considerable  time  pressures,  the 
legislation  coi  itains  a  niunber  of  techni- 
cal deflciencijs.  Passage  of  this  bill  is 
essential  to  technically  correct  the  1978 
legislation  an  1  make  sure  that  the  legis- 
lation carries  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Congress. 

The  provlsi  jns  tocluded  in  the  bill  re- 
flect amendnents  that  were  developed 
as  a  result  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  1978  legislation  taking  into  account 
comments  sut  nutted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  stair,  tax  practitioners, 
and  the  pubU :  generally. 

In  antlcipa  ion  of  this  corrective  legis- 
lation, the  iitemal  Revenue  Service 
printed  its  iicome  tax  forms  to  reflect 
certain  corre  :tions  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  th<  House  and,  at  the  time  of 
printing,  the  i  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Because  of  the  press  of  other  legislative 
business,  including  vital  energy  legisla- 
tion. Senate  c  onsideration  of  the  teclini- 
cal  correctiors  bill  was  delayed  until  its 
passage  this  week.  Due  to  some  imcer- 
tainty  arising  from  the  delay,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  in- 
formed me  tl  at  processing  of  those  1979 
Income  tax  returns  which  would  be 
affected  by  tte  pending  corrections  bill 
must  be  suspended.  Obviously,  it  would 
be  extremely  unfortunate  if  further  de- 
lay resulted  n  a  prolonged  suspension 
of  processing  of  returns  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Serlce.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
consideration  of  HJl.  2797  is  a  matter  of 
significant  uigency. 

The  Senat<  amended  the  bill  to  make 
additional  te:hnical  corrections  to  the 
1978  legislatim.  These  additional  tech- 
nical correct  ons  are  noncontroversial. 
Therefore,  I  \  trge  the  House  to  concur  in 
those  amendjnents. 

The  Senat<  also  adopted  two  amend- 
ments which  ire  more  substantive  in  na- 
ture. First,  tl  e  Senate  amended  the  bill 
to  expand  eL  gibility  under  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  creti  It  for  the  hiring  of  youths 
under  a  qualfied  cooperative  education 
program  to  i  idude  19-year-old  partici- 
pants. Presen  tly,  this  category  of  eligible 
emi^oyees  wc  uld  include  only  those  stu- 
dents who  a  e  16  to  18  years  old.  The 
amendment  s  identical  to  a  provision 
contained  in  another  bill,  HJl.  5973, 
which  has  be  an  approved  by  the  House. 
Because  the  House  has  considered  this 
issue.  I  beli€?e  that  the  House  should 
conciu"  in  th(  amendment  although  it  is 
substantive  vi  nature.  The  second  Senate 
amendment  of  a  substantive  nature  re- 
lates to  the  p  revision  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  whicl  i  disallowed  deductions  for 
expenditures  attributable  to  certain  en- 
tertainment facilities.  The  Senate 
amendment  1  rould  provide  that  this  dis- 
allowance nle  does  not  apply  if  the 
amount  paid  sy  the  payor  is  includible  in 
the  recipient  s  gross  income  and  any  re- 
.  quired  inf om  lation  reporting  is  satisfied. 
During  the   sourse  of  Senate  Finance 


Committee  consideration  of  the  bUl,  the 
Treasury  Department  objected  to  the 
amendment.  Thus,  imlike  other  Senate 
amendments,  there  is  some  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  as  well  as 
it  being  of  a  substantive  nature.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  did  not  consider  this  issue  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  Because  of  these 
considerations,  I  urge  the  deletion  of  this 
Senate  amendment. 

The  deletion  of  the  amendment  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment on  its  merits.  Rather,  I  suggest  the 
introduction  of  a  separate  bill  dealing 
with  this  issue.  If  such  a  bill  were  intro- 
duced, I  would  endeavor  to  imdertake  its 
prompt  consideration  when  it  is  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures.  In  this  way,  this  issue  can  be 
thoroughly  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  with  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete the  Senate  amendment  relating  to 
entertainment  facilities. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  eftort  and  work 
has  gone  into  this  legislation  and  there 
were  lengthy  hearings.  I  would  Just  say 
that  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  my  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MOTION  TO  mSTRXKTT  CONFEREES 
REGARDING  NET  REVENUES  ON 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  HJl. 
3919,  CRUDE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROF- 
IT ACT  OP  1979 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PiSHEK  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  SUte  amendments  to  the  bill  HH.  3919 
be  instructed  to  Insist  that — 

As  a  matter  of  policy: 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profits  tax  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  energy  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, or  conservation  and  for  transit  pro- 
grams, and 

(2)  25  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  shall  be  made  available 
for  energy  assistance  to  low-income  Individ- 
uals, and 

(3)  25  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  shall  be  available  for  any 
piirpose. 


ponrr  or  oboxb 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia   (Mr. 

The  K»EAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  an  improper  motion  and  is  not 
in  order.  The  motion  would  instruct  the 
conferees  to  make  a  specific  distribution 
of  windfall  tax  receipts  on  a  percentage 
basis  for  designate  purposes.  Neither  the 
House  language  nor  the  Senate  language 
specifically  addresses  the  distribution  of 
these  tax  receipts.  Thus,  the  instruction 
is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence £md  not  a  proper  instruction  under 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher) 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  is  reorganized. 

Mr.  nSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  argue 
that  the  point  of  order  should  not  be  sus- 
tained, and  these  are  my  reasons:  The 
House  bill  calls  for  an  energy  trust  fund, 
which  would  include  all  windfall  tax 
proceeds  to  be  used  as  determined  by 
subsequent  legislation. 

I  would  argue  that  my  motion  is  within 
and  less  than  the  House  bill  provision.  It 
simply  indicates  how,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, a  portion  of  the  total  tax  proceeds 
should  be  used. 

Th.e  relevant  House  rule,  I  believe,  is 
28,  at  section  913a.  My  motion  does  not 
present  an  "additional  topic,  question,  is- 
sue, or  proposition  not  committed  to  the 
conference  committee  by  either  House," 
and.  therefore,  would  be  germane  and 
within  the  scope. 

It  is  not,  I  argue,  an  additional  topic. 
We  are  still  dealing  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  and  how  to  use  it,  which  is  spelled 
out  in  general  terms  within  the  House 
biU. 

Nor  is  my  amendment,  quoting  from 
the  rule — 

A  modification  of  any  specific  topic  •  •  • 
committed  to  the  conference  committee  by 
either  House — 

Such  that  the — 
modification  is  beyond  the  scope  of  that 
specific  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  rest  on  the  point 
that  the  topic  is  the  use  of  the  funds,  and 
that  is  dealt  with  in  great  and  ample 
scope  in  the  House  bill. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
bill  contains  numerous  provisions  for 
specific  stimulation  of  energy  production, 
conservation,  and  so  on,  and  for  energy 
payments  to  lower  income  persons. 

The  Senate  bill  is  loaded  with  various 
provisions  related  to  the  use  of  the  funds. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion 
certainly  is  germane  and  within  the  scope 
of  what  the  conference  has  agreed  to.  It 
merely  changes  the  general  indicated 
percentage  of  the  tax  proceeds  used  for 
this  broad  purpose. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  a  more 
general  and  important  sense,  the  House 
deserves  at  least  the  limited  opportunity 
to  consider  the  use  of  windfall  tax  funds 
along  the  lines  of  either  the  conference 
report,  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
conference,  or  my  motion  of  instruction. 
It  deserves  this  opportimity,  since  both 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  have  spent 
days  working  and  voting  on  the  matter. 

We  simply  must,  somehow,  produce  a 
bill  which  calls  for  more  energy  and  less 
inflation,  a  lot  more  energy  and  a  lot  less 
inflation.  What  is  emerging  from  the 
conference  does  not  do  that.  That  is  the 
whole  point  and  purpose  of  my  motion  to 
instruct. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKISl  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  the 
Speaker's  attention  most  respectfully  to 
"Deschler's  Procedure,"  chapter  33,  sec- 
tion 8.7,  which  reads  as  follows: 

While  clause  2  Rule  XX  permits  a  motion 
to  Instruct  House  conferees  to  agree  to  a 
Senate  amendment  which  wotild  have  been 
in  violation  of  clauses  2  or  4  of  Rule  XXI 
if  offered  In  the  House,  instructions  to 
amend  such  Senate  amendment  should  not 
be  made  in  a  manner  not  in  order  under 
House  rules  [e.g.  to  include  unauthorized 
items  (clause  2)  to  add  further  appropria- 
tions to  a  legislative  bUI  (clause  4) .  or  to  in- 
clude matter  outside  the  scope  of  conferee's 
authority  (clause  3  Rule  XXVIII.)   .  .  .] 

I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
conference  report,  when  prepared,  will 
have  items  that  are  outside  of  the  scope 
of  the  conference  and,  therefore,  for  that 
reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  However,  that  does 
not  justify  a  request  for  a  further  in- 
struction also  outside  the  scope  of  the 
conference,  or  it  would  be  possible  here 
through  an  instruction  on  the  House 
floor  to  consider  all  sorts  of  things  non- 
germane  not  only  to  the  two  bills  that 
went  into  the  conference,  but  to  the  final 
conference  report. 

I  caU  the  Speaker's  attention  edso  to 
the  fact  that  this  motion  to  instruct 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  includes 
references  to  transit  programs  among  the 
expenditures  that  would  be  permitted. 
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There  Is  nothing  about  transit  pro- 
grams in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
although  there  is  something  to  do  with 
railroads.  I  think  that  also  illustrates 
an  example  where  this  motion  to  instruct 
goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  repeat  neither  the  House  language  nor 
the  Senate  language  speciflcally  ad- 
dressed the  distribution  of  these  tax 
receipts. 

The  Senate  bill  has  some  tax  credits 
in  it,  but  those  are  not  tax  receipts. 
Those  are  never  receipts  to  the  Federal 


Government.  So  the  gentleman's  motion 
is  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ference.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  . 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  point  of  order  should  not 
be  accepted. 

I  say  that,  because  it  is  my  view  that 
the  House-passed  bill  did  deal  with  the 
disposition  of  the  funds.  It  clearly  stated 
that  the  funds  collected  from  the  wind- 
fall tax  should  be  deposited  in  a  trust 
fund,  an  energy  trust  fund,  that  should 
be  spent  according  to  law  hereinafter 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  in  a  broad  sense,  therefore,  the 
House  bill  did  treat  the  disposition  of 
those  funds,  and  the  instruction  which 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  wishing 
to  have  considered  by  the  House,  in  my 
view,  is  therefore  germane,  is  therefore 
the  same  topic,  the  topic  being  the  dis- 
position of  those  funds. 

Indeed,  it  deals  with  it  a  bit  more 
speciflcally  than  the  simple  transfer  of 
those  funds  from  the  taxing  authorities 
to  the  fimd.  But  it  probably  in  terms  of 
scope  has  less  in  it  than  the  total  dis- 
position of  the  funds  into  the  security 
trust  funds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  made 
a  point  of  order  against  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  to  instruct  the  conferees  on 
H.R.  3919,  the  oU  windfaU  proflt  tax  bill, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  motion  seeks  to 
direct  the  conferees  to  accomplish  that 
which  they  are  prohibited  from  doing 
under  the  rules. 

Clause  3  of  rule  XXVm  prohibits  con- 
ferees from  including  in  their  report  any 
new  topic,  issue,  or  proposition  not  com- 
mitted to  the  conference  committee  by 
the  House. 

The  motion  directs  the  conferees  to 
make  certain  distributions  of  the  wind- 
fall tax  revenues  in  certain  percentages 
for  designated  purposes. 

In  section  3  of  the  House  bill,  an 
energy  trust  fund  was  created  to  consist 
of  amoimts  equivalent  to  the  revenues 
from  the  oil  windfall  tax;  subsection  3 
(d)  did  not  designate  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  fund  would  be  avail- 
able simply  stating  that — 

Amoimts  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  appropriation  acts,  for 
maXlng  expenditures  for  such  purposes  as 
may  hereafter  be  specified  by  law. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  $1  billion  of  the  tax 
receipts  be  reserved  for  improvements  in 
the  Nation's  freight  and  passenger  rail- 
road systems,  with  allocations  of  not  less 
than  certain  amounts  for  three  desig- 
nated aspects  of  such  railroad  improve- 
ments. 

Section  103  of  the  Senate  amendment 
also  provided  for  the  deposit  in  a  tax- 
payer trust  fund  of  amounts  equivalent 


to  increases  in  income  tax  revenues  as  a 
result  of  oil  decontrol. 

Subsection  103(d)  provided  that 
amounts  in  such  trust  fund  be  avail- 
able as  thereafter  provided  by  law  for 
relief  from  increased  social  security 
taxes  effective  in  1981. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  pro- 
vision mandate  expenditures  from  the 
trust  funds  for  any  purpose.  And  neither 
version  mentions  use  of  the  tax  receipts 
for  energy  research,  development,  and 
conservation  or  for  energy  assistance  to 
low-income  individuals. 

The  Chair  cannot  cmisider  any  dis- 
tributions the  conferees  may  have  con- 
sidered in  their  deliberaticms  and  is  re- 
stricted to  reviewing  the  text  of  the 
House  bill  and  Senate  unendment  in  de- 
termining whether  this  motion  directs 
the  conferees  to  include  matters  beyond 
the  scope  al  their  authcnrity. 

Clearly,  the  House  and  Senate  versioos 
left  to  future  legislation  the  appropriate 
distribution  of  tax  receipts  and  the  spe- 
ciflc  purpose  is  suggested,  but  not  re- 
quired in  the  Smate  amendment,  which 
do  not  relate  to  all  the  programs  ad- 
dressed in  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Accordingly,  the  Chair  disagrees  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher),  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

PAXLUMXItTABr  INQVlaT 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Xiacapon.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  be 
correct  in  drawing  the  inference  from  the 
ruling  made  by  the  Speaker  that  the 
same  arguments  as  deto^nlned  the  deci- 
sion against  my  motion  of  instruction 
would  apply  also  against  this  feature  of 
the  conference  report  which  lays  out  in 
broad  terms  the  use  of  the  funds? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  At  this 
point  the  woric  of  the  conferees  is  not 
before  the  Chair,  and  the  Chair  is  not 
in  a  position  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
judgment  as  to  how  the  Chair  would 
rule. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPE2AKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will  post- 
pone further  proceedings  today  on  each 
resolution  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  nile  XV. 

After  all  debate  has  been  ccHicIuded  on 
each  resolution,  and  after  each  question 
to  be  determined  by  a  "nonrecord"  vote 
has  been  disposed  of,  the  Chair  will  then 
put  the  question  on  each  resoluticm  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  PERMANENT  SELECTT  CX>M- 
MITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCJE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  569)  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  569 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $972,420,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other 
assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)).  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $10,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  individual  consul- 
tants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a  (1) ) ;  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture m  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi) .  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  briefly  to  explain 
the  procedures  used  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair  and  the  full  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  their  consid- 
eration of  funding  resolutions  for  this 
session  of  the  96th  Congress. 

The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts at  my  direction  sent  a  detailed 
budget  package  to  all  committee  chair- 
men and  staff  directors.  This  package 
contained  a  request  for  information  and 
standardized  forms  about  personnel 
numbers,  compensation,  travel,  hear- 
ings and  other  details  about  a  commit- 
tee's funding  needs. 

For  the  first  time  the  subcommittee 
had  available  for  its  deliberations  a  rela- 
tively clear  and  concise  picture  of  a 
committee's  budget  needs. 

I  want  to  commend  the  various  com- 
mittees and  staffs  for  their  cooperation 
in  providing  this  information. 

The  subcommittee  in  its  deliberations 
on  committee  budget  requests  has  at- 
tempted to  strike  an  equitable  balance 
between  its  cbligation  to  insure  that  the 
committees  of  the  House  have  adequate 
funds  to  accomplish  their  legislative  and 
oversight  duties  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  subcommittee  to  see  that  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  House  are  used 
wisely  and  economically.  To  achieve 
these  goals,  the  subcommittee  at  the 
outset  of  its  hearings  informally  estab- 
lished several  guidelines,  but  not  neces- 
sarily hard  and  fast  rules.  The  subcwn- 
mittee  felt  that  a  committee  should 
make  full  use  of  its  statutory  staff  allot- 
ment of  18  professionals  and  12  clerks 
before  seeking  funds  for  an  investigative 
staff. 

If  a  committee  failed  to  convince  the 
subcommittee  that  vacancies  on  its 
statutory  staff  were  temporary  or  indi- 
cated that  internal  committee  policy  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  vacant  statutory  staff, 
the  subcommittee  usually  made  reduc- 
tions in  the  investigative  funds  roughly 
equal  to  the  amoimt  necessary  to  pay 
employees  who  could  be  placed  on  the 
statutory  staff. 

Increases  in  staff  above  current  levels 
were  not  usually  allowed,  unless  the  sub- 
committee felt  that  an  increased  work 
load  of  the  committee  was  probable. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Intelligence  are  examples  of  such 
committees. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
guidelines  I  have  just  cited  were  not  hard 
and  fast  rules.  The  subcommittee  resd- 
ized  that  each  committee  is  unique  and 
must  be  considered  individually;  never- 
theless, we  sought  to  treat  each  commit- 
tee fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  must  make.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts realized  that  the  actual  expenses 
incurred  by  the  committees  in  1979  did 
not  realistically  reflect  the  costs  which 
those    committees    will    have    in    1980. 
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Therefore,  the  subcommittee  prepared 
for  each  committee  an  estimate  of  ad- 
justed expenses.  These  adjusted  expenses 
took  into  account  the  following  factors: 

First,  the  last  starts  of  the  committees 
during  1979  because  the  fimding  resolu- 
tions were  not  passed  until  late  March 
or  early  April. 

Second,  the  inflation  rate  in  1979  of 
13.3  percent. 

Third,  the  House  information  systems 
computer  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
mittees in  1980  were  not  required  to  be 
paid  in  1979. 

Finally,  the  7-percent  pay  compara- 


bility increases  for  employees  effective 
October  1, 1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aggregate  of  In- 
creases in  fimding  for  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  committees  of 
the  House  in  the  second  session  of  the 
96th  Congress  is,  imder  the  resolutions 
considered  this  year  by  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee,  5.9  percent  over  the  1979 
authorizatons  and  6.2  percent  over  the 
1979  adjusted  expenses.  Tou  will  note 
that  both  these  percentages  of  increase 
are  considerably  below  the  13.3-percait 
inflation  rate  of  1979. 

The  table  follows: 


COMPARISONS  OF  1979  AUTHORIZATIONS.  1979  ADJUSTED  EXPENSES.  AND  1980  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  HOUSE  COMMITTEES 


H.  Res. 


Committee 


1979 
tuthorization 


S65 Agini $1, 

554 Agriculture 1. 

541 Armed  Services 

536 Banking 2, 

Commerce 3, 

580' Committee  on  Committees 

539 District  o(  Columbia 

530 Edcuation  and  Labor 2, 

527 Foreign  Affairs 1, 

532 Government  Operations 2, 

574 H.I.S 9, 


543 House  Administration. 


569 Intelligence 

567 Interior... l, 

S4> Judiciary 1, 

546 Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 1, 

572 Narcotics 

S73» Outer  Continental  Shelf 

557... Pension  TasK  Force 

523 Post  Office 

545 Public  Works 1, 

552 Rules 

535 Science  and  Technology 1. 

556 Small  Business 

531 Standards  of  Oflicial  Conduct 

537 Veterans'  Affairs 

538...'. Ways  and  Means 2, 


050.000 
025.000 
677.000 
444.600 
708.000 
525.000 
31S.0OO 
250,000 
745, 780 
093,500 
889.000 
185.000 
927,402 
200,000 
432,000 
494, 074 
700,000 
290,000 
167,500 
850,000 
870, 000 
519,000 
600.000 
752.650 
500.000 
400.000 
,000.000 


Ptfcent 

increase 

increase 

1979  level  of 

over  1979 

over  1979 

spending,  as 

1980  recom- 

authoriza- 

adjusted 

adjusted 

mendation] 

tion 

expense 

51, 237, 948 

51. 233. 000 

17.4 

-0.4 

1,  210, 976 

1, 247. 000 

21.7 

3.0 

581, 436 

827,000 

22.2 

42.2 

2, 315, 332 

2,  560. 287 

4.7 

10.6 

3, 193, 994 

3, 750, 000 

1.1 

-4.2 

487,069 

287. 85? 

-45.2 

-40.9 

336,348 

289, 670 

-8.0 

-13.9 

2,214,692 

2,522,000 

12.1 

13.9 

1, 607, 869 

1, 875. 124 

7.4 

16.6 

2, 061, 397 

2,274,900 

8.7 

10  4 

9, 560, 000 

9, 881, 000 

-.1 

3.4 

1,650.112 

1. 744. 500 

47.2 

5.7 

836.820 

972.420 

4.9 

16.2 

1,271,716 

1,316,679 

9.7 

3.5 

1,  314, 944 

1,406,677 

-1.8 

7.0 

1,  596, 835 

1,682,171 

12.6 

5.3 

553,296 

600.000 

-14.3 

8.4 

282, 876 

157, 172 

-45.8 

-44.4 

174.732 

207,200 

23.7 

18.6 

791,304 

950,000 

11.8 

20.1 

1, 779, 516 

1,870,000 

0 

5.1 

502,764 

615,000 

18.5 

22.3 

1.705,780 

1,896.800 

18.6 

11.2 

777. 104 

776.000 

3.1 

-.1 

300, 672 

500,000 

0 

66.3 

284,277 

352.490 

-11.9 

24.0 

2. 125. 000 

2.252.000 

12.6 

6.0 

Total 41.610,506       41,474.809       44,047.142 
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<  Constituted  only  through  Apr.  30, 1980. 
>  Constituted  only  through  June  30. 1980.  • 

During  the  96th  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  committees  requested  a  total  of 
$95,395,460  for  investigations  and  studies. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  during 
this  Congress  has  reduced  these  aggre- 
gate requests  by  over  $8  million,  or  al- 
most 9  percent. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  SpetUcer,  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Admlnstratlon,  particularly  the 
members  of  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
cotmts,  for  their  diligence  and  efficiency 
in  preparing  the  committee  fimding  res- 
olutions. 

Let  me  here  express  my  appreciation 
to  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts,  the  gmtleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  ;  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Petser)  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD>  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Nedzi)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bao- 
HAM) ;  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis)  ;  the  gentleman  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell)  ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
say  that  all  of  the  resolutions  brought  to 
the  House  today  were  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  and  the  full  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  At  both  the  sub- 
committee and  committee  levels  we  acted 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution 
569,  the  first  of  the  resolutions  today  to 
be  considered,  provides  $972,420  for  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Intelligence.  The 
amount  approved  by  the  C(Hnmittee  on 
House  Administration  is  $45,018  more 
than  this  committee  received  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell), 
who  has  been  a  very  diligent  and  effective 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  I^Kaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yiddlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to  reit- 
erate the  gentleman's  opening  remarks 
that  this  commitee  operated  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion,  that  we  have  been  unani- 
mous in  most  of  the  resolutions  and  in 
all  that  came  out  there  was  an  absence  of 
disagreement  on  all  but  one. 


I  stand  in  full  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion now  before  us. 

The  Committee  on  Intelligence's 
budget  has  been  scrutinized  carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair 
budget  and  it  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
approved. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  PDNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVKTES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  541)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  (Tlerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  541 
Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $827,000,  Including  ezpendltiu«a — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l)):  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202 (])  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
n.S.C.  72a(])),  of  committee  stafT  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonderlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  840,- 
000  of  such  totaJ  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Be- 
organlzation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J));  and  not  to  exceed  825,000  of 
such  total  amount  may  l>e  used  for  special- 
ized training,  pursuant  to  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (2  Tr.S.C.  72a(])),  of 
stall  personnel  of  the  committee  performing 
professional  and  nonclerical  functions;  but 
neither  of  these  monetary  limitations  shall 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $55,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  cony)uter  and  computw- 
related  services  requested  of  the  House 
Information  Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  These  funds  may  not  lie  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Sbc.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  fcx-  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  pxupose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House:  and  the  chalrmain 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 
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the  lowest  budgets  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  This  budget  should 
be  approved. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Caltfomia  (Mr. 
Dannemeter)  for  piu-poses  of  debate 
only,  and  I  take  this  time  to  annotmce 
that,  whenever  in  consideration  of  any 
of  the  funding  resolutions  on  which  the 
House  is  acting  today,  I  yield,  I  shall  do 
so  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  analyze  what 
the  spending  practices  of  the  House  have 
been  over  the  last  6  years,  we  find  an 
example  that  this  institution  is  literally 
out  of  control.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  1973  con- 
ducted its  fimctions  with  a  budget  of 
$657,000  plus. 

In  1979  it  spent  $1,459,000,  an  increase 
of  122  percent  in  that  6-year  span. 

This  year,  this  same  committee  is  sug- 
gesting to  spend  $827,000. 

In  1979,  it  spent  $542,793.  That  is  an 
increase  of  52.3  percent  over  what  it 
spent  in  the  previous  year. 

When  we  have  an  inflation  rate  cur- 
rently estimated  today  at  18  percent,  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  House  of 


Representatives,  to  set  an  example  for 
the  American  people,  to  demonstrate 
that  we  really  are  concerned  and  sincere 
about  reducing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
in  Government  any  place  we  can  find. 
I  think  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  in  1954, 
for  instance,  the  last  time  the  Repub- 
lican Party  controlled  this  House,  we 
had  303  statutory  investigative  staff 
members  funding  the  work  of  all  the 
committees. 

In  1979  that  has  grown  to  1,939,  an 
increase  of  539  percent.  In  that  same 
interval  of  time,  the  Consimier  Price 
Index  increased  from  80.5  percent  in 
1954  to  229.9  percent  in  1979,  an  increase 
of  185  percent. 

n  1230 

There  is  just  no  way  in  the  world  we 
can  justify  increases  in  spending  for 
these  committees  of  the  type  that  has 
been  described. 

The  following  table  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  growth  of  the  committees 
by  comparing  the  1980  recommended  ap- 
propriation level  to  the  actual  expendi- 
tures for  1979  for  each  of  the  committees 
whose  resolutions  will  be  brought  up  on 
Wednesday.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
the  increases  Indicated  are  in  no  way  ex- 
ceptional; they  simply  add  another 
chapter  to  the  pattern  of  growth  over 
the  previous  decade  that  I  attempted  to 
illustrate  previously. 


1979  level 
of  spendini 


1980  recom- 
mendation 


Percent 
increase 


(784,289 
1, 566, 714 

1,992,784 

295,104 

1,853,019 

1,603,070 

2,232,832 

281,701 

1,927,252 

299,935 

542.793 

926,740 


t950, 
1, 875, 
2,522, 

500, 
2, 274, 
1,896. 
2,560. 

352, 
2,252. 

289, 

827. 
1,744, 


000.00 
123.53 
000.00 
000.00 
900.00 
800.00 
287.00 
490.00 
000.00 
670.00 
000.00 
500.00 


21.1 

19.6 

26.5 

69.4 

22.7 

18.3 

14.6 

25.1 

16.8 

(3.4) 

52.3 

88.2 


Resolution  No. — bimmittee  name 


1979  level 
of  spending 


1980  recom- 
mendation 


Percent 
increase 


545-Public  Works  and  Transportation 1,673,787  1,870,000.00  11.7 

546— Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheriti 1,508.613  1,682,171.00  11.5 

552— Rules 357,551  615,000.00  72.0 

554— Ajriculture 1,039,014  1,247,200.00  20.0 

556-Small  Business 772,962  776.000.00  .3 

557— Education  and  Labor— Pension  Task  Force 140.779  207,200.00  47.1 

565— Select  Committee  on  Ajing 1,002,869  1,233,000.00  22.9 

567— Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 1,165.443  1,316,679.00  12.9 

569— Select  Committee  on  Intelliience 831,002  972,420.00  17.0 

548-Judiciary 1,240,087  1,406,677.00  13.4 

574— House  Information  System 8,502,683  9,881,000.00  16.2 


ab  ove  i 


csU 


pel  centage  j 


it  is  clear  that  not  even 
Account  for  the  increases  in 
spending  the  funding  resolu- 
No  less  than  18  of  the  23 
iar  spending  in  excess 
nflation  rate  13.3  percent, 
23  call  for  increases  in  ex- 
pay  increase  given 
last  fall.  Now,  in  one 
Committee  on  Standards 
Cohduct — the  likelihood  of  an 
wor  doad  would  appear  to  jus- 
1  ncrease  but,  for  the  other 
serious  policy  question  is 
(^erall  size  of  the  increases 
If  we  are  to  set  an  example 
the  American  people  that 
to  hold  the  line  on  Gov- 
an  increase  in  commit- 
no  more  than  7  percent 
be  in  order  for  all  com- 
for   the   Committee   of 
I  )fflcial  Conduct. 


In  1954,  the  last  year  the  Republicans 
controlled  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, statutory  and  investigative  staff 
totaled  303.  By  1979,  after  25  years  of 
consecutive,  continuous  Democrat  con- 
trol, the  total  has  swollen  to  1.939.  Other 
comparisons  for  the  25-year  span  are  as 
follows: 


tained  from  table  n.  also  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  reveals  the  following: 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES— STATUTORY  AND  INVESTIGATIVE 


1973 


Percent 
1979    ncrease 


1954 


1979 


Pefctnt 
increase 


(if 


I  taff  in  the  House  Is  divided 
statutory    (fiscal 
ind  investigate   (calendar 
Annually  in  February  we 
resolutions  for  inves- 
which  represents  about 
the  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
committee. 


statutory  and  investigative...  303  1939  539 

Consumer  Puce  Index 80.5  229.9  185 

Federal  deficit  (billions) SI.  17  (40.162  3,332 

Median  family  income $5,187  (17,640  240 

Average  wage: 

Male J3,383  J12.439  267 

Femal* -  $1,428  $5,986  319 


It  Is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that 
committee  staff,  investigative  and  sta- 
tutory, has  been  a  growth  industry, 
growing  at  a  rate  far  greater  than  the 
growth  of  income  of  taxpayers  of  the 
increase  in  the  CPI. 

Table  I  depicts  combined  staff  totals, 
statutory  and  investigative,  from  1947 
to  1979.  The  data  was  obtained  from  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Since  1974,  the  size  of  the  committee 
staff  has  literally  exploded.  Data  ob- 


Agriculture 375,027  1,996,218  432 

Armed  Sorvkes 657.283  1.459,290  122 

Banking  and  Finance 1.200.588  2,991.829  149 

District  of  Columbia 570.546  1,122,649  96 

Education  and  Labor 1, 467, 222  2, 957, 962  101 

Foreign  Affairs 792,409  2,538,260  220 

(jovernment Operations 1,231,077  2,503,073  103 

Interior 817,638  2,386,666  189 

Interstate 1,529,719  4,414,099  188 

Judiciary 954,810  2,273,668  130 

Mercliant  Marin* 442,409  2,597,945  486 

Post  Office.... 815,716  1,810,949  128 

Public  Works 1,389,830  2,649,586  97 

Rules 150,213  1,136,509  655 

Science  and  Technology 633,500  2,571,117  302 

Small  Business... 611,109  1,231,665  101 

Veterans  Affairs 355,124  929,034  161 

Waysand  Means 666,464  3,038,132  355 


Total  spending  increases  since  1973 
have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
inflation  or  any  other  measure  of  rea- 
sonableness. This  data  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  personnel  growth  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  has  escalated 
out  of  control.  The  only  reasonable  ac- 
tion to  take  is  to  reject  all  of  these 
spending  resolutions  and  start  over  with 
new  planning. 
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How  much  to  reduce  the  committee 
staffs  is  always  a  difficult  question.  Table 
rn  indicates  the  great  disparity  between 
majority  and  minority  staff.  We  do  not 
believe  that  minority  staff  should  be  in- 
creased to  establish  a  proper  ratio  with 
the  Democrat  staff  members.  Rather, 
that  the  Democrat  staff  should  be  In- 
creased to  the  extent  that  their  share  of 
staff  exceeds  their  entitlement. 

Altogether,  the  Republicans  have  been 
given  145  investigative  staff.  Since  we 
have  36.67  percent  of  the  Members  and 
delegates.  Democrat  investigative  staff 
should  therefore  be  63.33  percent  of  the 
total  investigative  staff.  If  the  Republi- 
cans have  145,  the  total  investigative 
staff  should  be  395.  63.33  percent  of  this 
figure  is  250.  Actually,  the  Democrats 


have  employed  807,  which  means  we 
should  reduce  the  Democrat  total  by  557. 
At  an  average  salary  of  $22,989.56.  this 
would  result  in  a  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
of  $12,805,185. 

Another  measure  of  growth  to  use  as 
a  base  to  determine  a  reasonable  rate  of 
growth  for  committee  staff  is  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  A  comparison  since 
1973  shows: 

1979  227.6 

1973  .- 183.1 


Total  spending  in  1973  was  $14,048,575. 
Total  spending  would  be  adjusted  as 
70.9  percent  of  said  figure  is  $9,960,439. 
follows: 

Spending  1978 —  $14,048,676 

Increase  of  70.9% 9.900,488 


Authorized  total  for  1979 


24.009.014 


Spending  1979 $40,600,661 

Readjusted  for  70.0%  inereaae..    24. 000. 041 


Increase  (70.9%). 


04.4 


It  is  not  imreasonable  to  suggest  that 
total  spending  for  committee  staff  since 
1973  should  not  be  greater  than  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  CPI  since  said 
time,  namely,  70.9  percent. 


Savings  to  taxpayers 16, 681, 687 

The  spending  total  for  1980  should 
not  be  greater  than  7  percent  above  tbe 
readjusted  maximum  for  1979;  7  percent 
is  the  amount  of  the  pay  adjustment  for 
inflation  awarded  to  Federal  employees 
in  the  fall  of  1979. 


TABLE  I.— HOUSE  COMMITTEE  STAFF  TOTALS,  1947-77  (COMBmED  STATUTOmr  AND  INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF) 


(kmrnittee 


1947       1948       1949       1950       1951       1952       1953       1954       1955       1956       1957       1958       1999       IMO       1961 


US2 


Agriculture 9          U  11 

Appropriations 29          33  45 

Armed  Services 10          11  10 

Banking 4            5  6 

Budget IX        "X  "X 

District  of  Columbia 7            6  7 

EducaUon  and  Labor 10          14  10 

Government  Operations 9          19  34 

House  Administration  > 7            7  9 

Interior 4           7  9 

Internal  Security 10          34  33 

International  Relations 10           9  8 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 10          12  II 

Judiciary „ 7            7  11 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 6           3  10 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 6          11  7 

Public  Works 6          20  20 

Rules 4           5  5 

Science  and  Technoloty "x        'X  'X 

Small  Business XXX 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct 'X         'X  'X 

Veterans'  Affairs 7            9  10 

Ways  and  Means 12          13  13 

Total,  sUi 

Agriculture 13       14       18  16 

Appropriations.  55       53       65  59 

Armed  Services 15       17       20  27 

Banking 36       42       35  41 

Budget IX      >X      'X  <X 

District  of  Columbia 10       11       10  10 

Education  and  Labor 44       42       57  81 

Government  Operations 53       54       61  55 

House  Administration  > 3         4'       6  8 

Interior 10       10       13  14 

Internal  Security 52       55       57  52 

International  Relations 16       17       17  17 

Interstate  snd  Foreign  Commerce 29       37       31  32 

Judiciary 48       46       37  34 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 9         9         9  10 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 10       10       32  35 

Public  Works 55       54       39  36 

Rules 4        4        3  5 

Science  and  Technology 16       20       20  21 

Small  Business >X      'X      "X  'X 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct 'X      'X      'X  'X 

Veterans  Affairs 15       17       18  22 

Ways  and  Means 22       23       23  19 

Total,  standing  committees 515     539     571  594 


7 

8 

7 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

13 

13 

11 

39 

45 

53 

96 

80 

75 

69 

69 

64 

60 

59 

65 

63 

11 

13 

16 

15 

18 

19 

18 

20 

20 

16 

15 

15 

16 

6 

6 

11 
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6 

6 

12 

13 

12 

12 

14 

IS 

16 

'X 

'X 

■X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

9 

8 

8 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

10 

12 

19 

20 

25 

43 

47 

28 

21 

28 

37 

38 

45 

62 

61 

68 

51 

54 

51 

51 

6 

7 

5 

7 

4 

6 

10 

10 

14 

5 

4 

4 

3 

9 

10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

35 

42 

42 

39 

41 

38 

42 

45 

50 

47 

4« 

52 

S7 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

14 

12 

IS 

11 

11 

14 

10 

10 

12 

12 

18 

37 

32 

45 

22 

27 

13 

21 

40 

23 

13 

27 

27 

29 

29 

35 

27 

36 

44 

11 

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

7 

14 

17 

10 

7 

9 

10 

10 

18 

17 

32 

36 

49 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

'X 

«X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

17 

U 

1/ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

«X 

>x 

'X 

•X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

•X 

'X 

'X 

>x 

'X 

'X 

'X 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

13 

14 

17 

16 

20 

18 

18 

17 

13 

24 

36 

30 

14 

13 

16 

21 

24 

21 

22 

19 

22 

Total,  standing  committees... 

167         236 

269 

246 

276 

333 

346 

303 

329 

361 

384 

434 

396 

440 

461 

496 

1963    1964    1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

W77 

1971 

1979 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

17 

20 

22 

48 

58 

56 

58 

6B 

67 

70 

75 

71 

61 

75 

75 

85 

98 

118 

125 

129 

13S 

.10 

31 

34 

37 

33 

33 

29 

30 

38 

39 

48 

45 

SO 

44 

47 

47 

50 

49 

48 

51 

59 

85 

112 

107 

110 

IDS 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

>X 

'X 

67 

65 

76 

77 

95 

16 

18 

14 

15 

15 

20 

34 

37 

43 

54 

38 

3S 

41 

56 

71 

74 

77 

82 

94 

95 

108 

114 

129 

102 

103 

113 

61 

55 

58 

60 

57 

55 

58 

64 

68 

73 

80 

82 

U 

8 

9 

23 

25 

31 

70 

122 

163 

217 

248 

268 

269 

284 

14 

14 

14 

14 

19 

26 

38 

31 

57 

58 

64 

68 

74 

51 

48 

49 

51 

55 

51 

42 

42 

27 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

18 

20 

20 

21 

32 

35 

36 

41 

54 

64 

93 

101 

85 

36 

32 

39 

42 

46 

44 

56 

58 

112 

138 

130 

149 

160 

30 

27 

35 

35 

39 

36 

44 

172 

69 

84 

84 

82 

82 

19 

19 

22 

21 

23 

27 

22 

22 

28 

34 

62 

79 

91 

34 

37 

45 

46 

44 

48 

44 

43 

61 

64 

61 

65 

6S 

37 

35 

36 

40 

47 

54 

64 

72 

88 

101 

88 

83 

82 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

7 

9 

18 

26 

24 

25 

40 

?3 

24 

28 

26 

25 

26 

27 

29 

47 

53 

77 

80 

89 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

'X 

27 

31 

39 

40 

50 

'  X 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

14 

31 

37 

IS 

17 

16 

19 

18 

19 

18 

18 

18 

26 

31 

31 

34 

34 

23 

22 

22 

24 

23 

28 

31 

32 

63 

86 

92 

93 

91 

608 

621 

681 

702 

729 

817 

918 

1,143 

1.460 

1,680 

1,776 

1.844 

l,«M 

■  Not  a  standing  committee  for  year  In  question. 

'  For  1972  to  present,  figure  includes  employees  of  House  Information  Systems,  the  House  of 
Representatives  central  computer  facility. 


Source:  Committee  employment  reports  lor  the  period  ending  June  30  of  each  year,  printed  in 
Congressional  Record  for  19*7-70.  For  1971-76,  the  Report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  period 
ending  June  30  of  each  year.  For  1977  and  1978,  the  report  for  the  period  ending  Sept  30  was  usedt 


TABLE  III.- 

-BREAKDOWN  OF  MAJORITY/MINORITY  POSITIONS  ON  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  SURVEY,  FEBRUARY  1980 

CommlttM 

POSltHNIt 

authorized 

Positions 
filled 

Mai^itj 

Minoritv 
stall 

Committoe 

Positions 
authorizwi 

Portions 
OM 

•^iSS 

Minoritv 

Agriculture 

Armed  Services.. 

» 

39 
6 
79 
15 
83 
SO 
86 
61 
41 
133 
52 
61 

28 
6 

67 
14 
68 

47 
60 
60 
33 
118 
49 
54 

11 

0 

•10 

15 
15 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

35 
55 

13 
S9 
29 
11 
68 

36 
SO 
19 
58 
29 
11 
6S 

32 
32 
14 
47 
23 
8 
47 

Banking,  Finance  and  UrtMn  Affairs. 
District  of  Columbia 

78 

15 

85 

Public  Works  and  TransporttUoa „ 

Rules — . 

Scienca  and  Tachnohicy 

IS 
11 

Foreign  Affairs 

57 

64 

61 

Small  Business                    

Government  Operations.  .'...IIIIII! 
House  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

Ways  and  Means 

11 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. . . 

Judiciary 

Merchant  Marina  and  Fisheries 

45 

136 

58 
61 

Total 

Percentaces 

989 

954 

807 

145 



100 

85 

15 

<  Number  claimed  by  majority— 12. 
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I  noted  n  ith  interest  a  few  moments 
ago  when  t  le  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiara  (Mr.  Brademas)  said,  if  I 
heard  him  <  orrectly,  that  the  spending 
of  all  of  th(  committees  that  are  being 
considered  liere  today,  the  increase  for 
1980  over  19  79  is  5.9  percent.  Now,  I  am 
not  suggest!  ig  that  any  facts  that  have 
been  presen  ted  to  this  Chamber  have 
been  presen  ed  with  the  object  in  mind 
of  deceiving  anybody.  I  am  just  saying 
I  do  not  thir  k  those  facts,  when  present- 
ed, were  ac  :urately  prepared,  because 
there  is  a  du  plication,  there  is  an  adjust- 
ment that  s  interesting.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  when  he  said 
the  1979  lev  ;1  of  spending  was  "adjust- 
ed." Well,  row,  what  does  that  mean, 
"adjusted?" 

Mr.  BRAI EMAS.  If  I  might  interrupt 
the  gentlemi  ,n,  if  he  would  have  listened 
to  what  I  said,  he  would  have  had  a 
definition  of  "adjusted  expenses." 

Mr.  DANT  EMEYER.  I  think  I  under- 
stood what  the  gentleman  said  and 
meant  by  "j  djusted."  What  it  means  is 
normally  wh  en  one  talks  about  spending 
in  the  accou  iting  system  we  have  either 
a  cash  syste  n  or  an  accrual  system.  On 
a  cash  systei  i  one  analyzes  what  is  spent 
in  1  year.  Ii  1979  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  ipent  $542,793.  But  when 
they  made  t  le  adjustment  here  is  what 
happened :  I:  i  a  desire  to  decrease  the  in- 
crease betwe  en  1979  and  1980  they  add- 
ed something  to  the  spending  for  1979. 
The  way  thi  i  was  done  was  that  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  197! ,  public  employees  received 
an  increase  <  f  7  percent.  Since  this  reso- 
lution relates  to  a  calendar  year  basis, 
1979,  only  3  nonths  of  that  spending  in- 
crease was  r  (fleeted  in  the  total.  So  they 
have  extrap  slated  what  was  spent  in 
the  last  3  r  lonths  of  the  year  on  the 
premise  tha;  it  was  spent  during  the 
entire  year.  This  in  effect  adds  to  the 
total  of  wha  was  spent  of  three-fourths 
of  a  year  ol  this  increase  of  7  percent 
when  in  fact  it  was  not  spent. 

That  is  h(  iw  we  have  the  adjustment 
and  an  incrc  ase  aUeged  for  1979  that  is 
not  accurate 

In  additioi  i.  there  is  another  interest- 
ing addition  For  instance,  in  the  HIS, 
House  Inf  or  nation  Service,  there  is  a 
total  of  $9,5  50,000.  They  have  added  to 
what  was  sjent  in  1979  an  allocated 
portion  for  »ach  of  the  22  committees 
that  we  ar<  considering  for  spending 
resolutions,  md  added  that  amount  to 
what  was  spent  in  1979.  When  we  take 
out  these  stms  that  were  not  actually 
spent  and  cc  mpare  what  is  left,  the  in- 
crease between  1979  and  1980  comes  to 
23.3  percent,  not  the  5.9  percent  as  rep- 
resented by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiara.  I  will  repeat  that.  The 
increase  for  1980  is  23.3  percent  over 
what  was  spent  in  1979. 

I  do  not  t]  link  there  Is  any  way  in  the 
world  we  can  justify  increases  of  that 
magnitude.  ]  »ublic  employees  received  a 
7  percent  infcrease  on  October  1  of  last 
year.  Salaries  for  this  staff  represent 
*5  percent  (f  the  moneys  being  spent. 
'  |lO  percent  is  most  adequate 
the  responsible  thing  for 
the  House  to  do  is  reject 


A  growth  of 
and  I  think 
Members  of 


this  resolutim  and  demonstrate  to  the 


people  of  this  country  that  we  have 
adopted  a  philosophy  of  cutting  down 
on  Government  expenses  wherever  we 
can. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  will  have  a 
comment  to  make  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
listening  with  interest  to  the  comments 
that  were  made.  I  think  there  are  some 
points  that  need  to  be  made. 

Quite  frankly,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  particularly  is  going  to  have 
some  additional  duties  if,  in  fact,  this 
House  goes  along  with  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  prep- 
aration for  that,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  asked  for  and  received 
authorization  from  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  for  the  additional 
staff  in  the  event  that  they  have  to  han- 
dle part  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  This  is  in  prep- 
aration for  that,  and  they  have  assured 
us  if  that  did  not  take  place  these  posi- 
tions would  not  be  filled  on  a  permanent 
basis.  But  that  is  a  contingency  that  we 
have  to  be  aware  of. 

Also,  as  we  know,  we  have  increased 
our  commitment  to  the  military  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  under- 
taken additional  oversight  responsibili- 
ties. They  did  not  have  the  staff  to  do 
this  and  this  is  because  of  the  dictates 
of  this  House  and  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. At  this  point  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  «Mr.  Thobipson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  address  myself  in 
general  to  this  resolution  and  the  subse- 
quent money  resolutions  which  are  be- 
fore us  today.  First  of  all,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
described  the  procedure  which  he  has 
instituted  since  becoming  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts. 

In  the  25  years  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  almost  all  of  which  I 
spent  on  the  Subcommitte  on  Accounts, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
most  carefully  the  growth  in  need,  the 
growth  in  cost^,  the  growth  in  spending, 
as  it  relates  not  only  to  the  committee 
structure,  but  to  the  institution  itself. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  84th  Congress 
Members'  staffs  were  limited  to  seven 
persons,  and  now  a  Member  may  have, 
under  the  allowance  system,  up  to  22 
persons. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannemeyer)  fails  to  mention  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  necessary  increase 
reflected  in  every  one  of  these  committee 
budgets,  for  which  I  take  some  pride,  and 
that  is  that  the  minority  is  guaranteed 
up  to  a  third  of  the  statutory  staff.  These 
are  by  no  means  irresponsible  budgets. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  imderstand 
how  anyone  interested  in  our  national 


defense  could  choose  to  attack  this 
Armed  Services  Committee  budget  in 
light  of  the  prevailing  attitude  and  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  overall  defense 
spending  be  increased  by  a  minimum  of 
5  percent.  Many  who  may  vote  against 
the  funds  for  this  particular  committee 
will  be  on  the  floor  trying  to  add  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  moneys  for  ships, 
tanks,  weapons  systems,  and  dozens  of 
other  military  expenditures  which  they 
may,  in  their  own  minds,  consider  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  and  every  one  of 
these  resolutions  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BRADEMAS)  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  his  subcommittee  and,  in 
turn,  by  the  full  committee.  Each  and 
every  one  of  these  budget  resolutions  is 
fully  justifiable  and  fully  justified. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  gentlemen  to 
be  able  to  go  back  home  and  say,  "I  voted 
to  cut  all  of  this  money,  I  am  trying  to 
save  the  American  taxpayer  money  by 
cutting  back  on  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mittees to  operate  as  efiQciently  as  they 
should."  If  one  wants  to  make  that  argu- 
ment and  can  sustain  it  in  his  or  her 
individual  constituency,  that  is  fine.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  this  is  a  responsible, 
a  necessary,  and  an  absolutely  splendidly 
done  job.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  each  and  every  one  of  these 
resolutions. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  gracious 
remarks. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Although  the  immedi- 
ate issue  before  us  is  the  increase  in  the 
Armed  Services  budget,  I  vould  like  to 
offer  just  a  few  general  remarks. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
these  funding  resolutions.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  particularly  for  asserting  a 
leadership  role  in  insisting  that  the  com- 
mittees be  a  bit  more  aggressive  and 
more  effective  in  their  oversight  func- 
tions. If  the  committees  are  going  to  do 
a  better  job  of  oversight  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  this  means  that  their  budgets  will 
have  to  be  increased.  I  believe  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  particular  budget 
does  show  an  increase.  Of  course  it  could 
be  run  two  ways.  One  way  to  run  it 
would  be  that  in  the  past  they  have  not 
been  doing  enough  oversight,  and  now 
that  we  have  insisted  that  they  do  more, 
their  investigating  budget  will  increase. 

There  are  just  a  couple  of  other  points 
I  want  to  make.  Will  the  gentleman  con- 
tinue to  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  sympathy  and  my  respect  and  un- 
derstanding for  what  I  think  the  gentle- 


man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  are  trying  to  do.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  trying  to  do  it  the  right 
way,  but  the  problem  that  they  are  ad- 
dressing is,  I  think,  a  serious  problem. 
Some  of  the  statistics  they  will  use  have 
come  from  a  study  which  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  published  last 
year  at  my  request.  It  was  based  on  some 
studies  that  I  asked  the  Legislative  Re- 
search of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  pre- 
pare. These  studies  underpin  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  20  years — the  actual 
time  period  covered  by  these  studies  was 
1946  to  1978 — there  has  been  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  people 
on  the  staffs  of  committees.  This  has 
caused  increasing  concern.  We  do  need 
more  people  for  oversight,  but  if  we  have 
too  many  people,  it  is  wasteful  and  in- 
effective and  often  duplicative.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  that.  However  I  think 
the  record  should  show,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  who  are  joining  him  in  his 
efforts  to  do  something  about  this,  should 
realize  that  something,  indeed,  is  being 
done. 

Last  year  we  appointed  and  consti- 
tuted a  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees. We  did  not  receive  too  much  sup- 
port for  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  There 
were  some  people  who  felt  that  if  the 
Committee  on  Rules  were  properly  func- 
tioning, the  Committee  on  Rules  should 
perform  the  fimctions  that  were  given 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees. 


But  in  any  event  the  Select  Cmnmlttee 
on  Committees  has  recommended,  and 
the  Republican  Conference  has  adopted 
their  recommendation — and  I  regret 
that  the  Democrat  Caucus — ^I  am  now 
repeating  to  get  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion; I  want  to  be  sure  he  gets  this — 
the  Republican  Conference  has  adopted 
the  recommendaticm  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees.  That  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  subcommittees  by  ap- 
proximately 24  over  a  two-Congress  ses- 
sion. Some  of  us  would  have  liked  to 
done  more,  but,  at  any  rate,  24  is  a  good 
starting  nimaber.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  course,  at  the  same  time 
we  have  also  limited  the  number  of 
committees  and  subcommittees,  on 
which  a  Member  can  serve.  I  do  hope, 
while  I  have  the  gentleman's  attention, 
that  he  can  give  me  some  assurance  that 
Democrat  Caucus  will  act  on  that  much 
more  expeditiously  than  they  have.  The 
Republican  Caucus  has  already  ap- 
proved it.  I  know  the  erentleman  does  not 
run  the  Democrat  Caucus. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  like  some 
assurances,  perhaps,  that  the  gentleman 
will  join  forces  with  the  other  people 
who  are  supporting  that  Select  Commit- 
tee  on  Committees'  recommendation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  with  appro- 
priate zeal  lend  myself  to  the  task  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
undertaken. 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.   Thank   you.   Now 


getting  back  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia, his  attempt  to  cut  these  com- 
mittee funding  budgets  is  based,  I  think, 
on  definite,  solid  evidence  that  we  have 
had  too  much  of  an  increase  in  staff. 
There  are  too  many  subcommittees. 

Let  me  just  say — and  I  am  sorry  to 
take  the  gentleman's  time,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  record  show 
this — the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees had  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
to  the  Membership.  One  of  the  questions 
that  was  asked  was  whether  or  not  we 
should  strengthen  our  oversight.  There 
was  an  overwhelming  134  to  9  indica- 
tion on  the  questionnaire.  Then  there 
was  another  question,  and  this  bears 
even  more  directly  on  the  gentleman's 
concern.  Should  we  COTitrol  the  growth 
of  committee  staffs?  Here  there  were  112 
of  those  resi>onses  to  22.  So  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bership that  our  staffs  have  perhaps  pro- 
liferated. We  have  too  many  subcom- 
mittees, and  I  think  the  record  should 
show  all  of  this. 

I  think  that  just  trying  to  cut  down 
these  funding  resolutions  at  this  time 
is  not  the  way  to  go.  But  I  do  think  that 
the  gentlemen  from  California  and  Texas 
have  recognized  a  serious  problem. 
Something  is  being  done  about  the  prob- 
lem already.  More  perhaps  should  be 
done  about  it  than  is.  I  commend  them 
for  publicizing  the  issue. 

The  questionnaire  which  I  referred 
to  follows  and  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


Democrat 


Republican 


Combined 


Yes 


Unde- 
No       cidad  < 


Yes 


Unde- 
No       cided  < 


Yei 


No 


Unde- 
cided' 


A.  General: 

I.  Please  Indicate  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  each  of  the  following  general  state- 
ments about  coTtnif**""  system  revision: 
(a)  The  House  committee  system  is  in  disarray  and  comprehensive  revision  of 

the  system  should  be  given  high  priority .._ __ _ 

G>)  Despite  appearances  of  disarray,  the  committee  system  is  functioning  about 
as  well  as  can  be  expected  and  does  not  require  major  reorganization., 

(c)  A  carefully  developed  comprehensive  revision  of  the  committee  system  will 

attract  wide  support  among  Members 

(d)  Most  Members  would  be  more  likely  to  accept  a  relatively  few  modest 

changes,  rather  than  a  comprehensive  revision 

(e)  Committee  system  revision  is  so  necessary  that  it  should  be  pursued  even 

if  Members  see  themselves  adversely  affected  by  specific  jurisdictional  or 

other  changes _ 

(0  Committee  system  revision  should  be  limited  to  changes  which  do  not  affect 
Members'  positions  or  jurisdictions 


2.  Following  is  a  list  of  possible  goals  or  objectives  of  committee  system  revision: 
Please  indicate,  for  each,  the  level  of  importance  you  believe  it  should  have: 

(a)  Strengthen  authority  of  committee  chairmen... 

(b)  Strengthen  role  of  leadership 

(c)  Improve  information  resources 

(d)  Rationalize  jurisdictions. 

(e)  Strengthen  oversight 

(0  Reduce  fragmentation 

(g)  Improve  hearing  process 

(n)  Reduce  costs  of  committee  operations 

(i)  Consolidate  committee  system  by  reducing  number  of  units  and  assignments 

(j)  Control  growth  of  committee  staffs 

W)  Develop  means  of  cooperation  between  committees 

B.  Committee  structure  and  assignments: 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  number  cf  subcommittees  should  be  reduced? 

If  so,  what  should  be  the  maximum  number  of  subcommittees  for  each  committee 
(except  for  Appropriations):  Five  OV),  six  (47),  seven  (8),  eight  (7),  other  (40). 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  total  number  of  subcommittee  assignments  per  Member  should  be 
limited? 

If  so,  what  should  be  the  maximum  number  of  subcommittee  assignments  per 
Member?  Three  (48),  four  (66),  five  (23),  six  (6),  other  (38). 

C.  Committee  rules  and  procedures: 

1.  Under  which  conditions,  if  any,  should  committees  be  allowed  to  close  their  meetings 
to  the  public:  Security. 

2.  Should  Members  be  authorized  to  take  leaves  of  absence  from  assigned  committees, 

without  losine  seniority,  to  serve  temporarily  on  other  committees? 

3.  Should  proxy  voting  in  committee  be  prohibited? 

4.  Should  the  quorum  required  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  marking  up  of 

legislation  be  increased  from  K  to  K  to  correspond  with  the  quorum  required  to 
report  a  measure? 
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D.  CommittM  adml  nistration,  (undinf,  and  itaffini; 

1.  Should  I  Dinininecs  be  required  to  publish  advance  monthly  calendars  of  future  com- 

mitte(  ^jubcommittee  meetlnts  and  hearinis? 

2.  Please  li  dicata  your  atreement  or  dlsai reeirent  with  each  of  the  followint  statements 

or  pn  xissls  (which  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Select  Committee  or 
its  M<  nbers)  rcfardinf  cwnmlttee  staff: 

(a)  CommittM  staffs.  feneraHy,  are  too  bi| 

(b)  >a  kmi  as  committee  wof  kloads  increase,  committee  staffs  should  keep  pace. . 

(c)  Larie  subcommittee  staffs  have  contributed  to  the  fraimentation  and  unman- 
aicability  of  the  House  committee  system 

Subcommittee  independence  is  a  positive  factor  in  the  committee  system  and 


(d) 
<e) 
(0 
(I) 

Oi) 
(i) 


E.  Oversight: 


thus  requires  independent  stallini 

Staffini  of  subcommittees  should  be  under  the  control  of  full  committees 

rather  than  function  mdependently 

iome  kind  of  ceiling,  or  cap  should  be  imposed  on  committee/subcommittee 

overstaffs  overall .- _ - 

rhe  number  of  subcommittees  per  committee  on  which,  under  the  rules, 

chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  have  independent  authority  to 

appoint  1  staff  member  should  be  reduced  from  6  to  4 

Committee  minorities  should  be  entitled  to  appoint  a  full  ^i  share  of  com- 

mittte/subcofflmiltee  staffs 

rh«  expansion  of  Members'  personal  stalls  has  become  a  serious  problem, 

too - 


1.  In  lenei 

sightr 

2.  Current) 


II  il,  do  you  beiiew  that  House  committees  are  doing  an  adequate  job  of  over- 


about  M  the  standing  committees  centralize  all  or  part  of  their  oversight 
in  oversight  subcommittees:  other  committees  decentralize  oversight 
thro«#i  their  regular  subcommittees.  Which  arrangement,  in   your  experience, 
produ  es  more  effective  oversight? 

\  single  oversight  subcommittee 

EKh  subcommittee  doing  its  own  oversight 

h  combination  of  (a)  and  (b) 

Govprnment  Operations  Committee,  under  the  rules.  Is  required  to  review  and 
biennially  on  the  oversirht  plans  of  House  committees  in  order  to  assure 
je  coordination  of  oversight: 

Do  yoo  believe  this  requirement  achieves  the  needed  coordination? 

Should  the  Government  Operations  Committee's  authority  to  coordinate 

oversight  be  strengthened? 

Should  the  committee's  coordinatinj  role  be  eliminated? 

Should  this  coordinatine  role  be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration (and  its  Accounts  Suticommittee)  in  connection  with  its  con- 
sideration of  committee  fundine  resolutions? 

Should  the  coordinatini  function  be  performed  by  the  House  leadership? 

ommittees  be  required  to  do  more  systematic  "foresight"  work,  analogous 

OM  rsight,  in  order  to  anticipate  new  and  developing  policy  concerns? 

ire  you  satisfied  that  the  leiislative  branch  support  agencies  (Contressional 

Rese^ch  Service,  General  Accounting  Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 

of  Technology  Assessment)  are  adequately  supporting  the  work  of  House 
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tut  :ess: 


.  experienced  committee  oversight  efforts  which  you  believe  were  unsuc- 
whidi  of  the  following  factors,  if  any.  were  significantly  responslMe  for  lack 


LKk  of  commitment  or  determination  on  the  part  of  the  committee.. 

Partisan  differences  within  the  committee 

Inexperienced,  untrained  stiff 

(i)  Too  few  staff 


Inadequate  support  from  GAO,  CRS,  OTA,  or  CBO. 


LKk  of  cooperation  from  executive  ageney(iet) 

Lack  of  access  to  specialized  expertise 

Inadequate  planning .^ 

jck  of  clear  conpessmnal  intent  in  statute  or  legislative  history;  absence  of 

standards  or  obiectives  by  which  to  measure  performance 

Failure  to  follow  through  on  oversight  findings 


L  do  you  believe  significant  reductions  can  be  realized  in  the  cost  of  corn- 
operations  without  reducing  committee  effectiveness? 

i  idicate  for  each  of  the  following  categories  of  committee  costs  whether  you 
there  is  a  potential  for  significant  reductions: 

Staff  compensation 

(b)  Staff  fringe  benefits 

Travel 

Supplies  and  equipment 

Committee  use  of  House  Information  Systems  serviCM.. 

Publications,  reference  materials 

Telephone  service.. 

3.  ShouJ7i  ommittees  be  encouraged  to  consider  tlie  employment  of  short-term  consul- 
tants n  lieu  of  some  full-time  staff? 

G.  Additional  reco  nmendations  or  comments: 


>  IndudM  low  and  no  answer. 
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I  thank  the  gentle- 
Sfew  Hampshire  for  his  con- 
want  to  express  my  particu- 
»  the  gentleman  from  New 
(Mr.  Cleveland)  for  his  own 
Insistence  that  we  pay  more 
oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
;  ield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
New  Jersey  for  debate  only. 


t» 
FEhWlCK. 


BRAiJEMAS. 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yelding.  I  have  only  a  question.  Did 
I  imderstand  correctly  that  there  is  no 
way  that  this  House  by  vote  can  change 
any  of  these  bills?  All  we  can  do  is  to 
vote  yes  or  no,  according  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentlewoman 
is  correct. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Why  is  that  done,  if 
I  might  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.   These   are   privi- 


leged. The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  advise  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  that  these  are  privileged 
resolutions. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentlewoman 
does  not  have  the  time.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  the  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
gentlewoman,  and  I  was  just  respond- 
ing to  her  question. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Did  the  gentlewoman 
wish  to  say  something  else?  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  her. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding.  If  the  chairman  wished  to 
allow  an  amendment,  according  to  the 
rule  could  the  chairman  do  so,  or  is  it 
forbidden?  Could  the  chairman  yield  for 
an  am«idment  if  he  wanted  to? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  suppose  that  I 
could,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  I  shall 
advise  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
why  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  has  very  dili- 
gently considered  these  funding  resolu- 
tions. In  every  case  every  member  of  the 
subcommittee  present.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  has  supported  the  resolution 
agreed  to.  In  every  case  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  in  respect 
of  each  of  these  resolutions  has  unani- 
mously agreed  to  the  resolution.  In  every 
case,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  full  committee  seeking  support  for 
the  budget  request  has  come  in  and  en- 
dorsed the  budget  request.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  given  that  kind  of  support, 
the  gentlewoman  would  understand,  as  I 
am  sure  she  will,  why  we  feel  on  our  sub- 
committee and  our  full  ccHnmittee  that 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  move  ahead  on 
the  resolutions  as  reported  and  not  have 
them  amended.  But,  of  course,  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  always  free  to  vote  to  reject 
any  of  the  resolutions  before  the  House. 
And  if  the  resolutions  are  rejected,  they 
would,  of  course,  come  back  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  and  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
subsequent  con.slrieration. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  if  the  chairman 
will  indulge  me,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  so  briUantly  expounded  we  would  not 
have  to  vote  in  the  House  at  all:  It  would 
all  depend  on  the  committees. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Not  a  bit.  Not  a  bit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentlewoman  is 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  frcHn 
time  to  time  in  the  House  we  vote  on 
bills  under  a  prcKedure  known  as  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  That  particular 
procedure  is  customarily  used  for  the 
consideration  of  matters  which  are  not 
thought  to  be  terribly  controversial,  and 
any  bill  brought  up  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules  is,  of  course,  not  subject  to 
amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  know  the  proce- 
dure, I  will  say  to  the  chairman.  I  was 
not  suggesting  that  it  did  not  exist. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  surely  it 
is  not  a  good  procedure  for  the  com- 
mittees to  decide  what  they  are  going 
to  spend  for  their  staff,  appoint  them  Uie 
way  they  want,  and  then  bring  it  to  the 
House  in  such  a  way  that  the  rest  of  us 
have  absolutely  no  say. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentlewoman 
has  not  understood,  and  I  am  distressed 
to  hear  that  I  have  been  so  faulty  in  my 
response  that  she  has  not  understood. 
The  committees  of  the  House  have  not 
made  the  judgment  on  how  much  money 
esu:h  of  them  will  spend.  That  judgment 


has  in  fact  not  yet  been  reached,  be- 
cause the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  pass  on  each  of  these  resolu- 
tions. Each  of  these  resolutions  has  been 
considered  by  a  subcommittee,  by  the 
full  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, and  in  respect  of  many  of  them 
the  budget  requests  of  the  committee 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  have  been  reduced. 
D  1250 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
only  vote  yes  or  no,  we  cannot  amend  it. 
That  is  what  I  am  arguing  about. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  have  adequately  responded  to  the 
concerns  of  the  gentlewoman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LuNGREN)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  to 
what  has  been  said  here,  I  find  it  rather 
intriguing  to  hear  the  argument  made 
that  those  of  us  who  wish  to  support  the 
President  in  his  effort  to  increase  de- 
fense, and  some  of  us  who  wish  to  even 
go  beyond  what  the  President  has  re- 
quested, are  somehow  inconsistent  in 
suggesting  that  this  type  of  50-percent 
increase  in  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  a  little  bit 
too  much.  I  have  not  seen  the  argument 
presented  here  that  seems  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense,  that  somehow  we 
are  rejecting  a  need  to  increase  men  im- 
der arms  or  increase  tanks,  increase 
weaponry  or  anything  else  because  we 
are  going  to  deny  the  committee  a  few 
more  bureaucrats  to  work  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  suggestion 
that  somehow,  the  reason  we  have  not 
had  increased  exipenditures  on  defense 
is  that  we  have  not  enough  staff  people 
to  suggest  that  is  a  faulty  one. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  I  have  been  standing  here  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  and  no  one  has  made 
that  contention. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
a  suggestion  made  that  those  of  us  who 
wished  to  have  increased  funding  and 
follow  the  President  should  look  very, 
very  seriously  at  this  because  we  some- 
how were  jeopardizing  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  a  different 
statement. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  the  reason  we  have  not  had  those 
increases  is  that  we  have  not  had  enough 
Members  to  vote  on  it,  and  if  we  had 
some  of  the  staff  members  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  in  the  past  have 
done  such  a  tremendous  job  in  assisting 
those  Members  who  want  to  cut  increases 
or  to  disallow  increases  others  have  pre- 
sented and  have  them  instead  look  for 
areas  where  we  need  some  increased  ex- 
penditures, we  would  not  need  increased 
staff,  we  would  just  need  a  new  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  is  sug- 
gesting that  things  are  so  bad  economi- 
cally that  he  is  going  to  have  to  revise 
his  economic  forecasts  and  his  budget 
such  that  we  will  have  to  decrease  ex- 
penditures in  the  administrative  side  of 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  a 


hard  look,  even  at  as  an  important  i^ 
conunittee  as  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Luncrzn)  .  I  am  not  sure 
I  always  understand  them,  but  I  am 
always  intrigued  by  than. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  . 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  left 
the  floor,  I  wanted  to  commend  her  for 
making  some  pertinent  points.  I  also 
want  to  take  exception  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman  when  he  says  that  all 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  signed  on  and  endorsed 
those  increases  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  they  did,  but  because  we  had  the  same 
kind  of  hanky-panky — I  do  not  mean 
illegal  hanky-panky,  but  legal  hanky- 
panky — that  we  are  having  today,  with 
no  amendments  to  be  offered,  we  were 
put  in  a  boat  where,  when  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolutim  came  be- 
fore this  House  and  we  were  faced  with 
increases  of  anywhere  from  7  percent 
up  to  1.000  percent  last  year,  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  this  floor  which  cut 
all  of  those  increases  back  to  an  across- 
the-board  7  percent,  so  that  some  com- 
mittees could  be  increasd  more  than  7 
percent  and  some  less  than  7  percent,  but 
the  overall  aggregate  would  be  no  more 
than  7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  put  in  the 
same  boat  of  having  to  do  that  again 
this  year,  and  I  am  sure  if  we  could 
amend  these  individual  committee  fund- 
ing amendments  that  we  would  flnd 
solid  support  for  cutting  them  back  to  7 
percent,  which  is  what  the  American 
people  are  being  held  to  today. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  can  think  of  no  more  irre- 
sponsible course  of  action  than  an 
across-the-board,  7-percent  cut.  What 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  each  conunittee. 
Some  committees  have  done  a  more 
effective  job  of  budgeting,  in  our  judg- 
ment, than  did  other  committees,  and 
simply  to  cut  them  all  across  the  board 
by  the  same  amount  would.  I  think,  be, 
to  be  as  euphemistic  about  it  as  possi- 
ble, a  wholly  irresponsible  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  MnrisH),  a 
very  constructive  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  goitleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  opposing  ought  to  know 
that  there  was  full  participation  by  the 
minority,  and  we  cut  16  of  27  budgets^ 
There  is  no  rubberstamping  in  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee,  and  there  is  no 
hanky-panky. 

If  we  are  interested  in  supporting  re- 
ductions in  budgets.  I  will  have  some 
legislation  on  the  floor  in  the  next  10 
days,  and  I  solicit  your  support.  This 
legislation  will  put  in  one  package  the 
statutory  staff  and  the  investigative 
staff. 
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Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  a  false 
economy  and  a  destruction  of  checks  and 
balances  because  we  have  been  imwill- 
ing  to  staff  ourselves  with  anything  but 
a  low  level  of  professional  staff,  a  pro- 
fessional staff  that  cannot  possibly  keep 
up  with  the  requirements  and  a  staff 
which  is  then  forced,  even  though  they 
may  not  want  to  be,  they  are  forced  to 
be  mere  conduits  of  information  sup- 
plied by  the  agency  we  are  supposed  to 
oversee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren)  ,  my 
seat-mate  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  rare  exception,  is  only  able 
to  rubberstamp  what  the  professionals 
in  the  military  across  the  river  want. 
We  really  have  no  checks  and  balances 
at  the  staff  level.  We  do  not  have  a  staff 
that  has  the  time  and  the  ability  to  be 
an  effective  adviser  on  where  the  cuts 
are  to  come.  They  simply  do  not  cut  at 
aU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  as  well 
that  witness  fees  of  $8,000  is  a  very,  very 
modest  effort.  When  we  consider  that  if 
one  is  on  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
there  is  a  proposal  before  the  commit- 
tee that  a  labor  leader,  a  business  lead- 
er, Ralph  Nader,  and  a  variety  of  points 
of  view  come  together  and  cross-fire  on 
a  proposal,  you  do  not  get  that  on  a 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  On  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  you  get 
the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  general,  the  colo- 
nel, the  sergeant,  and  they  all  say  the 
same  thing. 
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Do  you  know  what?  They  all  say  the 
same  thing.  We  do  need  desperately  out- 
side expertise  and  outside  witnesses  to 
come  in  and  help  us  perform  our  check- 
and-balance  fiuiction  on  the  Pentagon. 
So,  I  would  say  that  all  things  being 
considered,  the  increase  on  this  very  im- 
portant committee  is  miserly,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  the  committee's 
recommendation  as  a  modest  beginning. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wanted  to 
go  back  to  another  point  that  was  made 
earlier.  I  think  that  this  budget  has 
been  debated  extensively,  and  that  every- 
one recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  address  that.  I  do  wish  to  ad- 
dress a  statement  that  was,  made  earlier 
about  the  minority,  and  the  fact  that 
maybe  they  had  not  been  consulted. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
to  my  knowledge  there  were  only  three 
instances  where  the  minority  opposed  the 
budgets  coming  in.  In  those  three  in- 
stances the  Accounts  Subcommittee  has 
cut  back  at  the  request  of  the  minority. 
On  one  of  the  budgets  that  is  before  us 
today  that  was  not  at  the  request  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  but  other 
members.  At  the  request  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  they  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial cut  on  another  budget  which  is 


not  yet  before  us,  which  we  are  still 
considering. 

In  that  instance,  where  some  of  the 
minority  had  opposed  the  budget  but  the 
ranking  minority  member  had  been  for 
it,  I  will  oppose  that  budget  on  this 
floor. 

The  minority  has  not  rubberstamped, 
does  not,  and  has  been  treated  very  fairly 
in  this  process. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think 
the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  was  an  extraordi- 
narily valid  and  useful  point.  I  have 
really  no  right  to  be  involved  in  this  de- 
bate, not  being  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  I  have  been  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  now 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  com- 
mittee that  has  responsibility  for  over- 
sight investigations. 

It  was  only  in  the  last  two  Congresses 
that  legislative  committees  were  also 
assigned  the  priority  of  oversight  inves- 
tigation. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  done  a  pitiful  job.  The  Congress 
itself  has  done  a  pitiful  job  in  oversight 
investigation  for  a  whole  host  of  reasons. 
It  is  not  attractive  work.  One  cannot 
make  a  legislative  career  out  of  over- 
sight investigation,  but  that  does  not 
excuse  the  fact  that  it  is  an  absolutely 
essential,  important  function  of  the  na- 
tional responsibiUty. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  his  associates,  whom  I  know  to  be 
sincere  in  this  effort,  are  suggesting  is  a 
policy  that  is  pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish. If  we  do  not  have  the  resources,  that 
is,  the  manpower  and  the  technical  re- 
sources to  keep  an  effective  eye  on  the 
bureaucracy,  then  we  are  simply  not  do- 
ing the  job. 

I  happen  to  think  that  we  should  have 
10  times  the  investigative  capacity  as  we 
presently  have.  That  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  every  person  on  a  payroll  ought 
not  to  be  doing  his  or  her  job  and  doing 
it  eflQclently  and  effectively.  I  assiune 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, together  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  respective  committees,  are  doing 
their  job  properly.  Assuming  that,  and 
assiuning  the  oversight  role  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  how  can 
anyone  seriously  suggest  that  we  should 
cut  back  on  the  funding  and  staflOng  of 
our  committees?  We  are  not  doing  a  good 
job  now.  We  are  not  doing  a  good  job 
because  we  do  not  have  the  resources. 
We  depend,  as  Mr.  Carr  suggested,  on 
the  agencies  to  do  our  job  for  us. 

That  give  us  a  prejudicial  point  of 
view.  We  ought  to  be  in  an  adversary 
position  with  the  agencies  we  oversight. 
We  should  not  rely  on  their  sources  of 
information.  We  should  not  rely  on  their 
alleged  expertise.  We  should  do  our  own 
thing. 

My  view  is  that  these  funding  resolu- 
tions are  inadequate  for  the  task.  I  know 
that  my  own  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  8  or  10  agencies,  has  6  profes- 
sional people.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
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world  they  can  do  this  other  than  in  a 
hit-or-miss  fashion.  So,  I  would  suggest 
to  those  Members  who  want  to  make  an 
effort  to  cut  the  national  budget,  one  of 
the  ways  to  do  this  is  for  us  to  have  the 
staff  and  skills  to  make  sure  that  we  will 
prof)erly  review  the  authorization  re- 
quests of  the  agencies.  We  can  do  it  with 
a  scalpel  that  is  fine-tuned  and  honed  to 
our  own  skills.  But,  just  coming  in  here 
and  saying  that  our  own  committee  staffs 
should  be  reduced,  that  is  the  blind  fol- 
lowing the  blind. 

There  is  not  any  point  at  all  in  that. 
As  I  said  earlier  on,  we  should  have  10 
times  the  investigatory  staff  with  com- 
mensurate skills  to  do  the  job.  I  find, 
myself,  his  debate  to  be  very,  very  frus- 
trating. I  say  this  respectfully,  I  think 
it  is  nitpicking  and  it  is,  as  I  said, 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  make  sure  that  these  fel- 
lows on  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee do  their  job.  If  they  do  not  do  the 
job,  someone  else  should  take  that  as- 
signment. But,  I  assume  that  prima  facie 
they  are  entitled  to  the  presumption  that 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  If  we  want  to 
do  something  about  the  national  budget 
and  cut  the  waste  and  the  fat  out  of 
the  national  budget,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  stills  to  do  that,  and  move  and  pursue 
that  responsibility  here  in  the  Congress. 
Reducing  employees  here  is  exactly  the 
wrong  way  to  go  about  doing  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  just  want  to  say  that,  following  on  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
if  an  increase  or  expansion  of  the  con- 
gressional staff  is  the  solution  to  our  na- 
tional problems  of  defense  and  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  ought  to  have  the 
strongest  possible  national  defense,  the 
best  balanced  budget,  and  strongest  econ- 
omy after  the  last  20  years,  because  this 
House  has  doubled  and  tripled  various 
congressional  staffs.  Staff  are  falling  over 
each  other.  We  have  members  of  com- 
mittees who  cannot  get  into  committee 
meetings  because  of  staff.  Yet,  this  Con- 
gress with  all  its  staff  is  screwing  up  the 
the  country  royally.  I  believe  that  any 
House  committee  staff,  could  be  cut  by 
one-third  or  more,  and  then  operate  on 
a  more  efiQcient  and  more  streamlined 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  some  comment 
about  the  minority's  agreeing  to  these 
various  funding  resolutions.  That  brings 
to  mind  a  little  poem  written  by  the  late 
and  great  Ogden  Nash,  a  son  of  Mary- 
land and  of  Baltimore.  He  wrote  a  little 
couplet  which  goes  as  follows: 

Vice  Is  nice 

But  Incest  is  best. 

The  problem  we  have  in  this  House  is 
that  you  are  engaging  in  these  resolu- 
tions in  an  essentially  incestuous  rela- 
tionship. You  are  dealing  out  the  tax- 
payers, and  quite  often  the  minority  and 
the  majority  leaders  on  these  committees 
join  hands  to  pass  funding  resolutions. 
They  come  in  and  ask  for  an  amount  of 


money  which  some  may  not  find  totally 
satisfactory  but  they  rationalize:  "If  the 
chairman  wants  it,  well,  we  should  go 
along  with  it  so  that  we  will  not  have  any 
internal  conflict." 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  I  think  the  minority  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  itself  if  it  engages  in  such 
deals.  We  ought  to  hold  the  majority  re- 
sponsible on  these  committees  and  come 
in  and  alter  the  overspending.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  did  it,  and 
this  committee  generously  responded  by 
reducing  our  budget  by  $80,000.  It  could 
have  knocked  out  $200,000  of  the  Rules 
budget  and  it  would  not  do  any  harm,  in 
my  opinion. 

So,  both  parties  share  this  responsi- 
bility for  increased  spending.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman.  But,  if  we  are  not  of- 
fered a  chance  to  amend  and  cut  these 
amounts,  and  the  gentleman  does  not 
have  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  un- 
doubtedly these  resolutions  will  pass.  But 
I  would  guess  that  if  an  amendment  were 
offered  that  would  cut  a  reasonable 
amount  from  each  one  of  these,  it  would 
pass.  But,  we  are  not  permitted  to  do 
that.  Both  parties  bear  the  responsibiUty 
for  overspending  and  it  should  be 
stopped  now. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  always  find  them  in- 
teresting, if  not  illuminating,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  he  is  better  qualified  to  re- 
mark upon  the  virtues  of  his  colleagues 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  than  I  would  be. 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mrs.  Penwick),  I  have  a  motion  to 
recommit  at  the  desk.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  rules  on  this 
particular  resolution  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  in  order. 

The  motion  to  recommit  would  be  of- 
fered with  the  instructions  that  we  de- 
lete the  requested  amount  so  that  it 
would  result  in  a  total  of  $618,673.  This 
sum  represents  a  14-percent  increase 
over  what  was  spent  in  the  preceding 
year  by  this  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  comment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  he  observed 
that  the  President  has  requested  a  5- 
percent  increase  in  defense  spending, 
and  I  can  respect  that.  I  will  support 
that. 

However,  I  have  to  ask  the  question: 
If  we  increase  defense  spending  by  5 
percent,  how  does  that  translate  into  a 
52-percent  increase  in  funding  for  this 
Committee  on  Armed  Services?  I  do  not 
quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dak 
Daniel)  ,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  not  concluded. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 


I  have  let  the  gentleman  speak  several 
times.  There  are  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  wish  to  be  heard,  and  our  time 
is  running  short. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  there  is  any  time 
left,  I  will  come  back  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  . 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
promised  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel),  and  I  will 
now  do  so. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  infrequent  that  I 
take  the  floor  to  talk  about  anything,  and 
especially  increased  spending,  because  I 
suppose  Virginia's  Fifth  I>istrict  is  the 
most  fiscally  conservative  in  the  Nation. 
But  the  people  in  that  district  are  not  so 
fiscally  conservative  that  they  would  not 
want  us  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  can  stack  my  credentials  against  any 
Member  of  the  House  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  so  far  as  fiscal  conservatism  is 
concerned. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  so  ineflBcient  In  its 
spending,  is  the  fact  that  our  committee 
has  not  had  sufficient  perscmnel,  staff 
personnel,  to  adequately  examine  the 
budget  request  sent  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  most  of  this 
increase  in  personnel  was  brought  about 
at  my  request.  Two  of  the  five  people  we 
are  providing  for  in  this  resolution  were 
requested  by  me.  Why?  Because  experi- 
ence over  past  years  has  taught  that  In 
order  to  save  money  in  some  of  these 
areas,  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
money. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example. 
When  I  was  asked  to  take  the  chairmsm- 
ship  of  the  Investigative  Subcommittee's 
Nonappropriated  Funds  Panel,  my  re- 
sponse was: 

"Yes,  if  we  can  be  properly  staffed."  We 
needed  personnel  with  experience  in  au- 
diting and  financial  management.  Such 
personnel  was  added.  We  released  a  re- 
port this  morning— that  if  properly  im- 
plemented will  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  first  person  we  employed  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  conversation  with  the  chair- 
man went  to  Korea  to  investigate  a  black- 
market  operation,  and  at  long  last,  as  a 
result  of  his  tenacious  and  knowledge- 
able handling  of  that  problem  the  Korean 
Government  has  finally  made  the  deci- 
sion to  cooperate  in  cleaning  up  corrup- 
tion as  it  affects  military  resale  opera- 
tions. 

We  are  requesting  a  slight  increase  in 
our  travel  budget.  This  travel  Is  necessary 
because  we  are  trying  to  get  a  handle  on 
inefficiency  and  corruption  that  has  de- 
veloped in  many  of  these  operations  ovw 
which  we  have  oversight  responsibility. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  a  consider- 
able amount  of  travel  to  Europe.  Why  are 
we  doing  that?  To  study  the  state  of 
readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  gen- 
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tleman  from  :  rlichigan  (Mr.  Carr)  has 
just  returned  from  that  area.  I  believe 
we  are  going  t )  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion this  year  \  here  we  are  going  to  make 
ready  those  wjapons  systems  which  we 
now  have,  cen  ainly  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  now  th^  t  case. 

Another  ser  ous  problem  with  which 
we  are  faced—  -tnd  I  ask  the  Members  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  this — is  that 
we  are  not  pr  xlucing  weapons  systems 
at  the  most  ei  Beient  rate.  Down  in  the 
State  of  Texas ,  Mr.  Collins,  we  have  a 
situation  todai'  where  we  are  paying 
roughly  one-U:  ird  more  for  an  ahplane 
than  we  woul(  have  paid  had  we  pro- 
duced at  a  mc  re  efiQcient  rate.  I  do  not 
know  how  muc  i  we  can  do  to  change  that 
situation,  but  \  'e  can  do  something.  That 
is  another  reai  on  we  are  asking  for  this 
additional  pers  >nnel  and  these  additional 
fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker  if  they  will  review  the 
record,  the  Menbers  will  recognize  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
been  very  prui  lent  in  its  spending  over 
the  yi  rs,  but  \  e  have  gotten  behind  and 
we  have  to  catch  up.  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  lo<  k  with  favor  upon  this 
modest  increas  t  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speakei,  I  thank  the  majority 
whip  for  yieldl  ig. 

Mr.  BRADl  MAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gent  eman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Dan  Daniel)  or  his  very  constructive 
contribution. 

Mr.  ASHBR(  K)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylel  1? 

Mr.  BRADEl  LAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohi< . 

Mr.  ASHBI.OOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  hope  thit  every  Member  of  this 
body  would  hi.ve  listened  to  what  my 
friend  and  cur  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan 
Daniel)  ,  has  s£  id.  I  agree  a  himdred  per- 
cent with  what  he  has  said.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  has  been  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  I  een  more  apt  to  hold  the 
purse  strings  m  herever  possible.  I  think 
everything  the  gentleman  said  is  abso- 
lutely true. 

I  will  point  3ut  something  that  I  re- 
call from  over  the  years.  We  are  some- 
times criticiz(d  for  spending  more 
money,  and  I  ^v&s  one  who  advocated  a 
few  years  ago  spending  a  little  more 
money  for  what  I  thought  was  a  very  good 
reason.  Once,  v  hile  I  was  working  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
wanted  the  Ui  lited  States  Code  Anno- 
tated record  ol  cases.  Upon  checking,  I 
found  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  four  c  Dpies  of  the  United  States 
Code  Annotated.  I  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  th  j  committee  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  a  liUle  unbelievable;  it  was  a 
strange  thing. 

The  U.S.  OfBi  e  of  Education  and  HEW 
had  700  or  800  copies.  I  am  not  justify- 
ing theirs,  and  we  probably  should  have 
been  a  little  m<  re  careful.  But  the  entire 
House  of  Repri  sentatives  had  only  four 
copies  of  the  I  nited  States  Code  Anno- 
tated. 

I  think  at  thi  present  time,  because  of 
the  actions  of  ;he  Committee  on  House 
Administration  every  office  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  ti  e  United  States  Code  An- 


notated. Somebody  may  ask,  "Isn't  that 
terrible?"  But  each  of  us  has  our  own 
Code  so  we  can  look  at  the  laws  that  are 
passed  this  session  and  so  we  can  check 
the  laws  in  the  areas  where  we  have 
jiu-isdiction  and  keep  up  to  date  with  the 
cases  and  case  findings. 

There  are  a  lot  of  areas  where  we 
have  properly  incretised  spending  over 
the  years.  That  is  certainly  true,  al- 
though I  do  agree  with  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  when  they  say  that  we 
can  draw  the  purse  strings  a  little  bit 
tighter  if  we  try.  If  we  take  the  posi- 
tion, though,  that  eversrthing  that  has 
been  increased  and  everything  that  has 
been  spent  in  the  last  decade  is  unnec- 
essary, we  are  doing  a  little  bit  of  a  dis- 
service to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
'appreciation  for  what  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  has 
said. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr. 

ASHBROOK)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  simply 
quoting  from  the  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  ,  who  is  this  year  retiring  from 
the  House  after  a  lengthy  and  distin- 
gmshed  service  in  it. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  proposed  funding  resolution,  even 
with  a  modest  Increase  over  last  year,  wUI 
still  provide  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  one  of  the  smallest  budgets  among 
House  commitees,  although  Its  workload  en- 
compasses the  entire  vast  area  of  national 
security,  and  I  fully  support  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  should 
agree  to  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House  and  reject  any  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    BECOMMIT    OFFERZO    BT    MR. 
DAN  NX  METER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  which  I 
think  is  appropriate  to  raise  just  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dannemeteb  moves  to  recommit  House 
Resolution  541  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  with  instructions  to  report 
the  resolution  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment:  On  page  1, 
line  4,  strike  out  "$827,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  "$618,673". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  68,  nays  323, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows : 


IBoU  No.  90] 

TEAS— «« 

Andrews, 

Gradlson 

Moorhead, 

N.  Dak. 

Graasley 

Calif. 

Applegate 

Green 

Mottl 

Archer 

Orlaham 

Nolan 

Atkinson 

Haeedom 

Paul 

BaumAn 

Hamilton 

Petri 

BedeU 

Harkin 

Porter 

Bereuter 

Hollenbeck 

Quayle 

Bethime 

Hopkins 

Rallsback 

Carney 

Hyde 

Rltter 

Cheney 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Collins,  Tex. 

JelTorcls 

Sensenbrenner 

Conable 

Jeffries 

Sharp 

Oonte 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Corcoran 

Lagomarsino 

Snowe 

Crane,  Daniel 

Leach.  Iowa 

Solomon 

Crane,  PhlUp 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Stockman 

ESnery 

McDonald 

Tauke 

Erdahl 

Marks 

Walker 

Evans,  Del. 

Marlenee 

Whittaker 

Evans,  Ind. 

Martin 

Wylle 

Pen  wick 

Michel 

Goodllng 

Moore 
NAYS— 323 

Abdnor 

Campbell 

Pasoell 

Addabbo 

Carr 

Fazio 

Akaka 

Carter 

Ferrajo 

AlhOHtft 

Cavanaugh 

Findley 

Alexander 

Chisholm 

PlBh 

Ambro 

Clausen 

Pisher 

Andetwm, 

Clay 

Pith  Ian 

Calif. 

Cleveland 

Fllppo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Cllngor 

Plorlo 

Annunzlo 

Coelho 

Poley 

Anthony 

Ooleman 

Ford,  Tenn, 

Aahbrook 

Collins,  m. 

Porsythe 

Ashley 

Conyers 

Powler 

Aspln 

Corman 

Frenzel 

AuColn 

Cotter 

Puqua 

BafalU 

Coughlin 

Garcia 

Badley 

Coulter 

Gaydoe 

Barnard 

D' Amours 

Gephardt 

Barn<es 

Daniel,  Dan 

Giaimo 

Beard.  B.l. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Gibbons 

Beard,  Term. 

Danlelson 

Oilman 

Bellenson 

Daschle 

Gln^ich 

Benjamin 

Davis.  Mich. 

Ginn 

Bennett 

(tela  Garza 

Glirkman 

BevUl 

Derkard 

Gonzalez 

Blnghaan 

Dellums 

Gore 

Blanchard 

Derrick 

Gramm 

Boggs 

Derwlnski 

Gray 

Boland 

Devlne 

Guarinl 

Boiling 

Dickinson 

Gudger 

Boner 

Dicks 

Guyer 

Bonlor 

DingeU 

Hall.  Ohio 

Bonker 

Dixon 

Hall,  Tex. 

Bouquard 

Dodd 

Hammer- 

Bowen 

Donnelly 

schmldt 

Brademas 

Dornan 

Hance 

Breaux 

Dougherty 

Hanley 

Brinkley 

Downey 

Hansen 

Brodhead 

DririRin 

Harris 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Harsha 

Broomfleld 

Early 

Hawkins 

Brown.  Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Heckler 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edgar 

Hefner 

BroyhlU 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Heftel 

Buchanan 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Hightower 

Burllson 

English 

HlllU 

Burton.  John 

Erienbom 

Hinson 

Burton,  PhUIlp  Ertel 

Holland 

Butler 

Evans,  Oa. 

Holt 

Byron 

Pary 

Holtanan 
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Howard 

Moakley 

Sketton 

Hubbaid 

MoUoban 

Slack 

Huckaby 

Montgomery 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hughes 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Hutto 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Ichord 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Solarz 

Ireland 

Murtiha 

SpeUman 

Jenkliu 

Myers,  Ind. 

Spence 

Jenrette 

Myers,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Johnson,  Oallf 

Natcher 

Stack 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Neal 

Staggers 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nedzi 

Stanton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nichols 

Staik 

Kastenmeier 

Nowak 

Steed 

Kazen 

O'Brien 

Stenhohn 

Kemp 

Oakar 

Stokes 

Klldee 

Oberstar 

Stnatton 

Kostmoyer 

Obey 

Studds 

Kremeir 

Ottlneer 

Stump 

LaPalce 

Ranetta 

Swift 

Latta 

Patten 

Symms 

Laath,  Tex. 

Patterson 

Synar 

Lederer 

Pease 

TBfflor 

Lee 

Perkins 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Thompson 

Lent 

Pickle 

Trailer 

Levitas 

Prayer 

Trlble 

LewU 

Price 

Udall 

Uoyd 

Prltchard 

Vein  Deerlln 

Iioeffler 

Qulllen 

Vento 

Long,  La. 

Rahall 

Valkmer 

Long,  Md. 

Rangel 

Walgren 

Lott 

Regula 

Wampler 

Lowry 

Reuss 

Watklns 

Luken 

Rhodes 

Waxman 

LutuMne 

Richmond 

Weaver 

McClory 

Rlnaldo 

Weiss 

McCloakey 

Roberts 

White 

McCoimack 

Robinson 

Whltehurst 

McDade 

Roe 

Whitley 

McBwen 

Rose 

WUUams,  Mont 

McHugh 

Rosenthal 

Williams,  Ohio 

McKay 

Rostenkowskl 

WUson,  Bob 

McKlnney 

Rousaelot 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Madi^an 

Roybal 

Winn 

Ma^ulre 

Royer 

Wlrth 

Marriott 

Rudd 

Wolff 

Mathls 

Russo 

Wolpe 

Matsul 

Sabo 

Wright 

Mattox 

Santlnl 

Wydler 

Mavroules 

Satterfleld 

Yates 

Mazzoll 

Sawyer 

Yatron 

Mica 

Schroeder 

Young.  Alaska 

Mlkulskl 

Schulae 

Young.  Pla. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Sebellus 

Young.  Mo. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Seiberllng 

Zablockl 

Mlneta 

Shannon 

ZeferetU 

MlnlRh 

Shelby 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Simon 

NOT  VOTING— 42 

Anderson,  m. 

Horton 

PurseU 

Badham 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ratchford 

Baldus 

KeUy 

Rodino 

Biaggi 

Kogovsek 

Runnels 

Burgen«r 

Leach,  La. 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Leland 

Shumway 

Davis,  8.C. 

Livingston 

Stewart 

niggs 

Markey 

Treen 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

DUman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moffett 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Van  Ik 

Foxmtaln 

Nelson 

Whltten 

Frost 

Pashayan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Goldwater 

Pepper 

Wyatt 

D  1330 

Mr.  RUSSO  and  Mr.  CLmOER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  and  Mr. 
STOCKMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  554)  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Bcs.  554 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$1,247,200,  including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
prociuement  of  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Beorganl- 
zatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration.  Not  to 
exceed  $5,000  of  the  total  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1046.  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  limi- 
tation on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  fimds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $16,300  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer-related 
services  requested  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
These  funds  may  not  be  used  for  any  other 
piupose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradeuas) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  554  provides  $1,247,000  for 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  amoimt  approved  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  on  this  res- 
olution represents  a  3-percent  increase 
over  the  committee's  1979  adjusted  ex- 
penses. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  is  justi- 
fied and  urge  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  COUUNS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  particular  committee  raises  one 
question  which  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas)  mentioned  in  his 
previous  discussion.  That  is  that  we 
should  not  think  of  these  reports  com- 
pared to  last  year.  We  should  think  of 
them  in  terms  of  their  needs  and  capa- 
bilities. We  ought  to  think  of  every  one 
of  them  as  to  what  is  actually  involved. 

This  particular  committee  represents 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  happens 
when  we  just  turn  the  balloon  looee  to 
see  how  high  it  will  go. 

For  many  years,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  was  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  named 
Mr.  Bob  Pogue. 

When  Mr.  Pogue  was  chairman,  he  ran 
the  tightest  ship  that  we  ever  had  In 
Congress. 

In  fact,  I  looked  at  his  last  report  of 
the  budget  cost  on  his  committee,  and  It 
was  $150,000.  That  was  all  it  was.  But 
the  Liberals  took  over  his  committee  1 
year,  and  the  year  they  took  it  over  they 
jumped  the  Agriculture  Committee  from 
$150,000  to  $750,000  for  the  next  year. 
n  1340 

Well,  we  have  let  all  these  committee 
budgets  roll  along  and  roll  along  more 
and  more  each  year.  This  year  we  have  a 
chance  to  review  them  all.  Agriculture 
would  be  one  to  look  at  and  to  seriously 
consider  rolling  It  back  50  percent. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Ui. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  annoimcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
withdrawn. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COBiMrrTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  531)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OfScial  Conduct,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  531 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $5(X),000,  Including 
expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
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of  the  funds  authorized  by 
are  provided  for  the  relm- 
omputer  and   computer  re- 
ri  quested  of  the  Hoiise  Infor- 
by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
Conduct.  These  funds  may 
any  other  purpose, 
of  the  funds  authorized  by 
ihall  be  available  for  expend- 
wlth  the  study  or  Inves- 
subject  which  Is  being  in- 
same  purpose  by  any  other 
House:  and  the  chairman 
on  Standards  of  Official 
furnish    the    Committee   on 
information  with  re- 
or  investigation  Intended 
i  rom  such  funds, 
a  uthorlzation  granted  by  the 
expire  immediately  prior  to 
3,  1981. 

by  this  resolution 
pursuant  to  regulations 
'  he  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
accordance  with  existing  law. 


pai  t 


connec  ion 


tie  I 

t  le 

Commit  iee 

ct    shall   fui 

Admlnls  ration 

sti  dy 


Funds  authorized  1 
expeni  led 


(during  the  reading) . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  considered  as  read 
the  Record. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 


objection. 

pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
:ndiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
1  hour. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 

provides  $500,000  for  in- 

studies  to  be  conducted 

on  Standards  of  Of- 


aid 


the  amount  approved  by 

/(dministration    Committee 

tenth  of  1  percent  less 

'■'s  1979  adjusted  ex- 


,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 


question  was  ordered. 

was  agreed  to. 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  539)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  539 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $364,670,  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and 
for  the  procurement  of  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
use.  72a(i)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $21,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) :  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $40,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer- 
related  services  requested  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  funds  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House:  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee   amendment:    Strike  all   after 
the  resolving  clause,  and  Insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 


Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $289,670,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l) ),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  conunlttee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  Not  to 
exceed  $21,000  of  the  total  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pui^uant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l)):  but  this  monetary  limitation 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $40,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer- 
related  services  requested  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  funds  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
conunlttee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Col\un- 
bla  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  S.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  539  provides  $289,670  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  amount  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  is  $25,330 
less  than  the  committee  received  last 
year  and  is  $75,000  less  thar.  the  com- 
mittee requested, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  commitee  amendment  and 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS- 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  537)  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  ask  for  its 
imme^ate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  637 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $427,490,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  assistants. 
and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $20,(X)0  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this  mon- 
etary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $10,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  These  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
itures In  connection  with  the  stQdy  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  Intend- 
ed to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrTEE  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee    amendment:    Strike    out    all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$352,490.  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
plojrment  of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l) ),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000  of  the  total  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $10,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  related 
services  requested  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  These  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  In  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indicma  (Mr.  Bradeuas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  537  provides  $352,490  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  CcxAmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  amount  approved  is  $47,510  less 
than  this  committee  received  last  year 
and  $75,000  less  than  the  committee  re- 
quest. 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  537,  as 
reported,  the  funding  resolution  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  surprised  that  anyone 
would  oppose  and  question  the  funding 
resolution  for  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Frankly,  we  have  prided  ourselves  on 
an  efficient  and  economical  operation. 
This  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
third  largest  item  in  the  budget,  and 
operates  with  the  second  smallest  staff 
of  any  committee  in  the  House. 


Today  we  have  34  employees — last 
year,  we  were  allocated  $400,000  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Because  the  leadership  aa  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  asked  that  we  expand  our  in- 
vestigative operation,  we  asked  that  this 
amount  be  increased  to  $427,490  for  1980. 
That  amount  was  reduced  by  $75,000,  and 
this  resolution  calls  for  $352,490,  which 
is  $48,000  less  than  allocated  to  us  last 
year.  We  will  try  to  live  with  it.  The 
facts  are  that  in  order  to  do  the 
investigation  of  some  of  our  programs, 
we  must  hold  field  hearings.  T^iefle 
hearings  involve  travel  said  a  minimum 
expense  for  which  we  have  provided  in 
the  resolution.  The  investigations  held 
last  year  have  resulted  in  savings  of 
literally  millions  of  dollars  to  streamline 
our  programs.  We  plan  to  do  more. 

Our  oMnmlttee  has  been  bipartisan  in 
its  operation  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member.  Mr.  Hammerschiodt,  has  total- 
ly supported  this  resolution.  Believe  the 
veterans  of  the  country  and  their  con- 
cerns deserve  to  be  represented  by  this 
committee,  and  that  they  should  be  ad- 
vised as  to  who  it  is  in  this  Congress 
that  oppose  a  frugal  advocacy  of  their 
legitimate  interests. 

I  regret  the  gentleman's  attacks  on 
our  committee,  and  urge  the  adopticm  of 
the  resolution,  even  though  it  is  not 
adequate  for  our  assigned  respon- 
sibilities. 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
537,  the  funding  resolution  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  As  you  know, 
the  chairman  requested  $427,490  to  fund 
investigations  and  studies  during  this 
second  session  of  the  96th  Congress.  I 
supported  his  request  as  reasonable  and 
prudent.  The  Subcommittee  on  Accoimts 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion reduced  that  request  by  $48,000  to 
$352,490. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  impact  of 
further  reductions,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  distributes 
benefits  through  a  network  of  172  hos- 
pitals, outpatient  clinics,  nursing  homes, 
and  domiciUaries  and  regional  offices. 
Our  committee  has  clear  oversight  re- 
sponsibility over  this  vast  network  of 
facilities  to  make  sure  benefits  are 
administered  fairly,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  law. 

We  are  not  discussing  abstractions 
when  we  consider  this  funding  resolu- 
tion. We  are  discussing  the  veteran  who 
lives  at  the  brink  of  economic  disaster 
while  a  VA  adjudicator  ponders  his  fate. 
We  are  discussing  a  veteran  whose 
health  was  wrecked  in  service  to  his 
country  and  now  needs  hospital  care — 
care  often  denied  him.  All  of  us  receive 
letters  from  constituents  who  have  been 
denied  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entiUed. 

It  is  only  through  oversight  Investiga- 
tions that  these  wrongs  can  be  righted; 
it  is  only  by  means  of  the  funds  re- 
quested that  those  investigations  can  go 
forward.  In  seeking  the  support  of  the 
House  for  House  Resolution  537,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  America's 
veterans  and  in  their  cause  of  equitable 
treatment  under  the  law.* 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
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the   resolution,    as 

Res.  556 
for  the  further  expenses  of 
studies  to  be  conducted 
on  Small  Business,  acting 
subconunlttee,  not  to  ex- 
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(during  the  reading) . 
ask  imanimous  consent 
resolution  be  considered  as  read 
he  Record, 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  g^itleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMriTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Comimlttee  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$776,000,  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l) ),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Hovise  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  $25,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer- 
related  services  requested  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Buslnees.  These  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  tbe  same  purpose  by  any 
other  oonmilttee  of  the  House:  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced frotn  such  funds. 

8bc.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prlM'  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sbc.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  OMnmlttee  on  Hovise  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  556  provides  $776,000  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  amount  approved  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  represents 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  less  than  the  com- 
mittee's 1979  adjusted  expenses  and 
$100,000  less  than  the  committee  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  just  say  on  this  Small  Business 
funding,  that  there  is  nothing  small 
about  the  size  of  their  committee.  Here 
we  have  the  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  is 


one  of  the  major  committees  in  Congress 
and  certainly  concerns  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  as  much  as  any  committee,  and 
we  have  the  Veterans'  Affairs  which  op- 
erates on  $352,000.  Small  Business  asked 
for  $776,000.  Most  small  businessmen 
that  I  know  prefer  to  have  a  small  gov- 
ernment and  this  committee  funding  is 
building  a  big  government. 

We  would  do  well  to  reconsider  this 
Small  Business  Committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  questi(»i  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
far  rollcalls  have  been  requested  on  two 
of  the  pending  resolutions.  If  I  heard 
correctly,  the  Speaker  indicated  that 
these  votes  would  be  ixjstponed  until  the 
end  of  the  session  on  this  issue  in  cluster; 
is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  My  psirliamen- 
tary  inquiry  is,  would  we  then  have  a 
separate  rollcall  vote  on  each  of  these 
for  which  a  rollcall  vote  was  requested? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  yet  be«i  ordered  on 
those  two  resolutions.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  all  resolutions  the  ques- 
tion will  be  put  de  novo  on  the  first  reso- 
lution on  which  proceedings  were  post- 
poned. At  that  time  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  Members  respond,  a  rollcall  wUl  be 
ordered.  The  same  procedure  will  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  second  resolution. 

PARUAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
to  understand  that  the  rollcall  has  not 
been  ordered  on  the  point  of  order  that 
was  raised  of  a  lack  of  quorum  at  the 
time  and  it  is  not  an  automatic  rollcall? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

ITie  question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  said  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OP  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  535)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  536 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  investigations  and  studies  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $2,121,800,  including  ex- 
penditures— • 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants: 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  tbe  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l)):  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J) ),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $77,- 
200  of  such  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72(1)):  and  not  to  exceed  $6,600  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  for  special- 
ized training,  pursuant  to  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(])),  of 
staff  personnel  of  the  committee  performing 
professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions;  but 
neither  of  these  monetary  limitations  shall 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $48,700  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  relat- 
ed services  requested  of  the  House  Informa- 
tion Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  These  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration m  accordance  with  exlsOne 
law.  ■* 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
D  1350 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Clerk  wUl  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $1396300,   including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a  (1));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training  pursuant  to 
section  202 (J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(j)),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$77,200  of  such  total  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72(1));  and  not  to  exceed  $6,600  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  for  special- 
ized training,  pursuant  to  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of 
staff  personnel  of  the  committee  performing 
professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions;  but 
neither  of  these  monetary  limitations  shall 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $48,700  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer-re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  These  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purposes. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3. 1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 


tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braodus)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  535  pro- 
vides $1,896,800  for  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  The 
amount  approved  by  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  represents  an  11.2- 
po-cent  increase  over  the  committee's 
1979  adjusted  expenses. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genae- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yielding. 
This  particular  committee  shows  how 
fast  committees  rise  when  they  concen- 
trate on  spending. 

In  1975  this  committee's  total  budget 
was  $554,000.  Now  they  are  asking  fw 
$1,896,800,  which  is  four  times  as  much 
in  just  a  period  of  only  5  years. 

Now,  they  have  many  unusual  features 
in  this  committee.  This  is  a  stack  of 
vouchers  on  their  travel.  They  are  the 
travelingist  committee  that  I  know,  and 
their  staff  seems  to  travel  as  much  as  the 
members  travel.  That  is  one  phase  of  a 
full  budget. 

Another  one  is  that  this  CMnmlt- 
tee  has  a  very  active  witness  program.  I 
notice  that  the  witness  expenses  were 
$48,000. 1  never  saw  as  many  witnesses  in 
aU  my  life.  Most  of  the  time  witnesses 
pay  their  own  way  for  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Certainly  if  there  is  one  budget  that 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  it  would 
be  this  Science  and  Technology  budget. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution contains  a  cut  of  $225,000  from 
the  request  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  committee  amendment 
and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  <m  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

The  "yeas"  and  nays"  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Piirsuant 
to  clause  5(b).  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGAnONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT  MARINE   AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lutiOTi  (H.  Res.  546),  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  an  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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for   the   further  expenses 
and  studies  to  be  conducted 
on  Merchant  Marine  and 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
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as  follows: 
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resolving  clause  and  Insert: 


f\|rther  expenses  of  Investiga- 
te be  conducted  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
,682,171,  Including  expendl- 
e  mployment  of  investigators, 
I  lerlcal,  and  other  assistants, 
projjurement  of  services  of  indl- 
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203(1)  of  the  Legislative 
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commlttee.  signed  by  the 
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by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $40,500  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this  mon- 
etary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $58,975  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer-related 
services  requested  ol  the  House  Informa- 
tion Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  These  funds  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House:  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1981. 

Sec  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  546 
provides  $1,682,171  for  investigation  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
The  amount  approved  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  is  a  5.3-percent 
increase  over  the  committee's  1979  ad- 
justed expenses  and  represents  $187,000 
less  than  the  committee  requested. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  again  that  this  particular 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  that  this  commit- 
tee presents  a  committee  which  has 
twice  the  budget  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  has  about  one-fiftieth 
the  amount  of  work.  This  is  certainly  one 
committee  that  we  should  review  and 
get  the  committee  budget  in  line  with 
what  its  size  should  be. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

The  "yeas"  and  "nays"  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  1,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  matter  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  538),  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  538 

Resolved.  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $2,502,000,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)), 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fimd  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000  ol  the  total  amoimt  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)). 
The  monetary  limitation  established  by  the 
preceding  sentence  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  the  sum  of  $50,000  Is  provided  for 
reimbursement  of  computer  and  computer 
related  services  requested  of  House  Informa- 
tion Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Such  sum  may  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation ol  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  8,  1981. 

Sec  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrxEE  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$2,252,000,  including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  ol  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)). 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1)).  The  monetary  limitation  established 
by  the  preceding  sentence  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec  2.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  the  sum  of  $50,000  is  provided 
for  reimbursement  of  computer  and  com- 
puter-related sei-vlces  requested  of  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  (Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Such  sum  may  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  fimds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Comm'ttee  on  Ways  and  Meaios 
shall  furnish  the  (Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Inmiedlately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3. 1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  (Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  538 
provides  $2,252,000  for  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  amount 
approved  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  6  percent  more  than  the 
committee's  1979  adjusted  expenses  and 
$250,000  less  than  the  committee  re- 
quested. 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  real  need  in 
this  country  is  not  for  more  taxation.  It 
is  for  this  Congress  to  be  out  of  session 
more  because  we  will  learn  more  when 
we  are  at  home.  We  will  learn  more 
about  taxes  if  the  individual  Members 
could  spend  more  time  with  their  constit- 
uents and  had  an  opportunity  on  Main 
Street  to  talk  about  the  problems  of 
America.  This  is  another  example  of  a 
committee  that  could  be  cut  back  sub- 

c  toT\  t  i  3,11  V 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
committee  amendment  and  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  matter  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  532),  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  studies  and  investi- 
gations to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  632 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations,  studies,  and  oversight  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  to  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  rule  X.  clause  2,  paragraphs  (b)  (1). 
(b)(2).  and  (c)  (relating  to  general  over- 
sight responsibilities),  clause  4(c)  (relat- 
ing to  additional  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations),  and  rule 
XI,  clause  Kb)  (relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion ol  Investigations  and  studies),  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $2,474,900,  Including  expenditures — 

(1)  fc*  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(j)),  of  committee  staff  person- 


nel performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions: 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $11.- 
500  of  such  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  for  spe- 
cialized training,  pursuant  to  section  202(J) 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J)), 
of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions: 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $17,832  of  the  ftinds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  These  funds  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investi- 
gation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana?    ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  »U 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That  for  the  further  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions, studies,  and  oversight  responsibilities 
and  functions  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
rule  X,  clause  2,  paragraphs  (b)  (1) ,  (b)  (3) , 
and  (c)  (relating  to  general  oversight  re- 
sponslbUltles) ,  clause  4(c)  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional functions  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations) ,  and  rule  XI,  clavise 
1(b)  (relating  to  the  authorization  of  In- 
vestigations and  studies) ,  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $2,374,000, 
including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  eoiployment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i) ) :  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(]) ) ,  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Houm  Administration.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed •  11.500  of  iuch  total  amount  provided 
by  this  resolutl  >n  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  jr  Intermittent  services  of 
Individual  con  lultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuai  t  to  section  202  ( 1 )  of  the 
Legislative  Reoi  ganlzatlon  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  USC.  72a(l));  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  of  I  uch  total  amount  may  be 
used  for  specla  Ized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  302(])  cC  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(j)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the 
committee  perfo  'mlng  professional  and  non- 
clerlcal  f  unctlc  is;  but  neither  of  these 
omonetary  Umlta  Uons  shall  prevent  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
poses. 

Skc.  2.  (17,832  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  ire  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  coi  iputer  and  computer  related 
services  requeste  d  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Theie  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  any  other  pui  pose. 

Sic.  3.  The  cbi  irman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op  erations  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  1  ouse  Administration  Infor- 
mation with  res|  ect  to  any  study  or  investi- 
gation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  ax  thorizatlon  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  sxplre  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3. 1981. 

SBC.  6.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  fn  accordance  with  existing 
law. 
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I  do  not  thii  k  that  there  is  any  way 


we  can  justify  an  increase  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  If  anything,  we  have  too 
much  government  on  our  hands. 

To  give  an  example,  in  1973,  for  in- 
stance, the  investigative  staff  on  this 
committee  totaled  47.  Today,  1979,  it  is 
up  to  66. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  the  investi- 
gative staff,  of  66  people,  the  majority 
have  60  and  the  minority  have  6.  Now, 
that,  to  me,  illustrates  that  the  major- 
ity has  been  less  than  fair  since  that  is 
far  less  than  the  entitlement  of  investi- 
gative staff  to  which  our  own  percentage 
in  the  House  entitlement  is,  namely  36.6 
percent.  Total  investigative  staff  in  the 
House  comes  to  954.  The  majority  party, 
the  Democrats,  have  807,  or  85  percent; 
the  minority  party  has  145,  or  15 
percent. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  the  majority 
party  raise  us,  but  I  am  just  suggesting 
that  they  should  give  the  taxpayers  a 
break  and  discharge  some  of  the  excess 
that  we  do  not  feel  the  majority  party 
needs,  because  if  there  is  anything  these 
figures  indicate  it  is  over  the  last  6  years 
there  has  been  a  little  explosion  in  staff, 
an  explosion  of  costs,  and  the  taxpayers 
just  caimot  stand  it. 

D  1400 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

This  is  another  example  of  one  of 
these  committees  that  has  really  grown. 
Of  all  the  ones  to  grow,  it  is  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Here  we  are  in  a  coun- 
try where  18  percent  inflation  is  the 
No.  1  subject  in  America.  Everyone 
attributes  it  to  Congress,  too  big  a  Con- 
gress, too  much  spending.  In  1974  this 
Government  Operations  Committee  was 
spending  $891,000  and  it  is  now  spending 
$2,274,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  committee 
that  should  be  providing  an  example  for 
us  in  frugality.  CSovemment  Operations 
should  show  us  ways  to  reduce  spending 
and  instead  here  they  are  tripling  their 
budget  within  5  years.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  committee  to  have  its  budget 
cut  in  half. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  regret,  I  may  say 
to  my  friends  from  Texas  and  California, 
that  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  committee  did  not  share  their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  committee  amendment  and 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  w&s  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FI- 
NANCE AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  536)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  636 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $2,710,287,  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  investiga- 
tors, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants, and  for  the  procurement  of  services 
of  individual  consultants,  and  for  the  pro- 
curement of  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1) ) ,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$7,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(i) ) ;  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  au- 
thorized purpose. 

Skc.  2.  $19,000  of  the  fimds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrTTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $2,560,287.  Including  ex- 
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pendltures  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other 
assistants,  and  for  the  prociurement  of  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ),  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $7,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1));  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec  2.  $19,(X>0  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  of  the  Conmiittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3, 1981. 

Sec  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  536  provides  $2,560,287  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  The  amount  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  10.6  percent  more  than  the  com- 
mittee's 1979  adjusted  expenses  and 
$150,000  less  than  the  committee  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding. 

Of  all  the  committees  that  could  teach 
us  about  banking,  this  should  be  the  com- 
mittee. Yet,  here  we  have  a  country 
where,  when  President  Carter  came  up 
here  he  looked  back  to  the  prior  year  and 
saw  a  budget  of  $366  billion.  Now  he  is 
asking  for  $616  billion  budget.  We  have 
had  a  tremendous  increase  in  spending. 
What  the  additional  committee  staff  has 
done  or  will  do  I  cannot  determine.  How- 
ever, these  past  few  years  have  seen  more 
financial  problems  with  this  larger  staff. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  had 
taken  his  complaint  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stawtoh) 
who  strongly  supported  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  committee  amendment  and 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "Rie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amaidment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  567)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  667 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $1,336,679  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  in- 
vestigators, attorneys  and  clerical,  and 
other  assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)),  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$41,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  indivld\ial 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec  2.  $8,600  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer-re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  These  fimds 
may  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other   committee   of   the   Hotise;    and   the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Inunedlately  prior 
to  noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  S.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subconunlttee,  not 
to  exceed  $1,316,679,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  InvestlgatotB, 
attorneys  and  clerical,  and  other  asslstanta, 
and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual constiltants  or  organizations  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  sbaU  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Houae 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  commit- 
tee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $41,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  reao- 
lutlon  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(i));  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  piupose. 

Sec  2.  $8,500  of  the  funds  authorised  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer-re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  Houae  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  These  funds 
may  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpoae. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpoae  by  any 
other  conunlttee  of  the  House:  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior 
to  noon  on  January  3.  1981. 

Sec  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  raaolu- 
tlon  shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  In  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EX- 
PENSES OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  527)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  527 

Resolved,  That  for  the  ftirther  expenses  ot 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$1,875,123.53,  including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1) ) ,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $55.- 
000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $80,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  related 
services  requested  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
These  funds  may  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  S.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  527  provides  $1,875,123.53  for 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  amount  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  is  $129,- 


343.63  more  than  this  committee  received 
last  year  and  the  same  as  the  committee 
requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regarding  Foreign  Affairs  I  would  say  we 
have  never  had  such  a  period  in  our 
history  as  today  when  the  counrty  is  so 
confused  as  to  where  we  stand  on  foreign 
affairs.  The  purpose  of  this  committee 
is  sometimes  not  understood  down  at  the 
White  House  or  at  the  State  Department. 
We  have  too  many  problems  around  the 
world.  Why  we  need  a  larger  staff  to 
complicate  it  is  hard  to  determine. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp)ore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rectiMi  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  523)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  523 

Resolved.  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $950,000,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1) ) ,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
conmilttee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  limitation 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall  not 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  piirpose. 

Sec.  2.  Not  less  than  $16,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  resolution  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  House 
Information  Systems  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investl- 
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gated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  Janusiry  3,  1981. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing), Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indisina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Inseit: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $950,000,  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l)).  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  vised 
to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $20,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  These  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  any  other  pxirpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  furnish  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation 
intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  S.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   committee   amendment 


be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braoemas) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  523  provides  $950,000  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service.  The  amount  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administraticm 
is  $100,000  more  than  this  committee  re- 
ceived last  year  and  it  is  the  same  as  the 
committee  requested. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  . 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  in  1979  this  committee 
spent  $784,289  and  the  recommendation 
this  year  of  $950,000  is  an  increase  of 
some  21.1  percent. 

Here  again  we  see  an  example  of  the 
projected  increase  in  just  1  year  being 
far  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  inflation.  If 
we  would  extrapolate  this  rate  of  in- 
crease over  the  next  5  years,  we  would 
double  the  spending  for  staff  on  this  com- 
mittee. It  just  boggles  the  mind  to  think 
this  institution  would  go  down  this 
road.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  going  and  I  ask  the 
Members  to  reject  this  proposed  spending 
level. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman's  mind  would  not  have  been 
boggled  had  he  observed  that  the  major 
increase  in  the  1980  request  over  1979  ex- 
penses is  based  upon  estimated  billings 
from  the  law  firm  defending  Congress  in 
the  suit  over  the  constitutionality  of  the 
congressional  mailing  frank. 
•  Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
like throwing  cold  water  on  a  good  hot 
partisan  debate,  but  the  proliferation  of 
committee  staff,  to  be  practical  and  can- 
did about  it,  is  not  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  majority  party.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  picks 
1973  as  the  threshold  year  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  stafitog  boom,  and  he  is 
quite  correct.  It  was  in  1974  that  we 
altered  the  rules  of  the  House  dealing 
with  committee  jurisdiction  and  staff- 
ing, and  that  opened  the  door  to  the  situ- 
ation we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  disparage  those 
who  voted  for  the  Hansen  resolution;  I 
voted  for  it  myself.  It  was  a  better  choice 
thsm  the  alternative.  But  the  changes  in 
commitee  procedure  that  followed  that 
vote  have  led  to  the  weakening  of  com- 
mittee chairmanships  and  ranking  mi- 
nority positions. 

We  now  have  almost  complete  auton- 
omy of  the  subcommittees,  with  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  subcommittee 
ranking  minority  permitted  to  appoint 
and  build  staffs.  "This  system  fosters  a 
lack  of  coordination  and  duplication  of 
staff  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog. 

Individual  ai^mintees  on  the  subcom- 
mittees naturally  tend  to  serve  and  be 


responsible  only  to  their  patrons.  This 
is  understandable  human  nature,  but  it 
also  leads  to  inflated  staffs. 

My  recommendation  is  to  vest  with 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  committee  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  all  committee 
staff  appointments  and  assignmmts.  We 
could  probably  reduce  the  staffs  by  50 
percent  and  produce  a  better  legtslattre 
product  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  urge  the  House  to 
favorably  act  on  House  Resolution  523, 
the  funding  resolution  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

In  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  our 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittees, 
and  the  projected  woiidoad,  the  funds 
called  for  in  this  resolution  are  reason- 
able and  Justified. 

The  requested  amoimt,  $950,000,  in- 
cludes the  funds  necessary  for  the  mi- 
nority to  properly  execute  its  duties. 
This  includes  authorized  investigative 
staff,  committee  travel,  the  summer  in- 
tern program,  and  our  share  of  ofiSce  ex- 
penses. We  currently  have  14  minority 
staff  members,  4  of  whom  are  on  the  in- 
vestigative staff  paid  with  funds  from 
this  budget  request.  I  think  this  demon- 
strates that  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
keep  committee  expenses  at  a  responsi- 
ble level  while,  at  the  same  time,  ful- 
flUing  the  obligations  dictated  by  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that  $100,000  of  our  request  is  earmarked 
for  legal  fees  for  the  law  firm  which  rep- 
resents the  House  in  litigati(»i  relating 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  congres- 
sional franking  privilege.  This  fee  is  an 
expense  then,  of  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  not  solely  of  our  com- 
mittee or  the  Franking  Commission. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  op- 
erating expense  for  our  committee  under 
this  resolution  is  $850,000,  which  is  the 
seventh  lowest  budget  among  the  stand- 
ing committees. 

Six  years  ago.  Common  Cause  filed  suit 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
franking  laws,  a  congressional  privilege 
which,  by  the  way,  dates  back  to  the 
Continental  Congress. 

In  1976,  the  House  leadership  decided 
to  provide  its  own  defense  and  retained 
outside  counsel  to  do  that.  I  will  not 
characterize  the  pending  lawsuit,  except 
to  say  that  during  this  period  our  par- 
ticipation in  that  suit  has  cost  $115,087 
in  legal  fees,  an  expense  that,  by  its  na- 
ture, has  been  shouldered  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.* 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

ni410 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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H.  Itas.  546 
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Mr.  BRAEE^ifAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  thi ;  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and   jrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEA]  lER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ,he  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Inc  iana? 

There  was  j  to  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  545  provides  $1,870,000  for 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  This  is  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  is  the  same 
as  this  committee  received  last  year.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  committee  requested. 

Mr.  COLXINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  hear  from  all  these  gentlemen,  I 
am  always  reminded  of  the  old  proverb, 
"Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

We  certainly  have  all  the  good  inten- 
tions here  in  Congress.  We  all  want  to  re- 
duce spending  which  would  cut  inflation. 
I  want  to  teU  the  Members  that  we  have 
got  most  of  the  paving  contractors  head- 
quartered in  Washington. 

If  we  are  going  to  move  forward  with 
good  intention,  if  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  what  we  have  got  to  do 
is  to  take  a  hard  line  on  cutting  each  one 
of  these  committee  budgets.  This  com- 
mittee is  about  as  hard  to  cut  as  any. 
When  we  talk  about  pubUc  works  we  get 
pretty  close  to  every  Congressman,  and  a 
project  in  every  district.  But  I  think  we 
should  all  vote  to  cut  this. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  regret  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  did  not  effectively 
communicate  his  views  to  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha), 
who  supported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b),  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  vote  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  OP  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  565)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  666 
Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$1,233,000,  including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 


clerical,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  $60,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer-re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  These  funds  may  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purposes. 

S«c.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Oommlttee  on  Aging  shall  furnish 
the  Oimmittee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  /Isr  In- 
vestigation intended  to  be  financed  fix>m 
such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  565  provides  $1,233,000  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Aging.  The  amount 
approved  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  0.4  percent  less  than  the 
committee's  1979  sidjusted  expenses,  and 
the  same  as  the  committee  requested. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  my  figures  here  I  had  the  figiu-e  of 
$1,233  million,  which  showed  a  23-per- 
cent increase.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No,  I  think  it  is  not 
right,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  They  had  a 
1979  authorization  of  $1,050  million  on 
our  worksheet,  which  wae  furnished  to  us 
by  the  gentleman's  ofiQce.  The  1980  rec- 
ommendation is  $1,233  million.  Have 
those  figures  been  changed? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  could  not  hear  what  the 
gentleman  was  saying. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  If  I  could  re- 
peat for  the  gentleman,  he  sent  us  a  sum- 
mary sheet  on  which  we  could  make  our 
budget  evaluation,  and  in  it  was  stated 
that  the  authorization  for  the  CcMnmit- 
tee  on  Aging  was  $1,050  million. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  In  1979.  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas,  "nien.  the 
sheet  for  1980,  shows  the  recommenda- 
tion is  $1,233,  which  Is  an  increase  of  17.4 
percent. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Is  that  right? 
Prom  the  gentleman's  discussion  I 
thought  we  were  saying  something  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  increase. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No,  I  was  talking  to 
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the  gentleman  about  the  relationship 
between  1979  adjusted  expenses  and  the 
1980  recommendation. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  see.  On  this 
committee  I  would  Just  state  that  there 
is  no  committee  that  has  more  popular 
appeal  than  to  accomplish  something  for 
the  aging.  There  is  no  group  of  voters 
today  that  takes  more  interest  in  elec- 
tions, and  certainly  it  is  very  diflBcult  to 
object  on  their  type  of  work  where  we 
have  hearings,  hearings,  hearings.  It 
would  seem  that  we  could  curtail  ex- 
penses, because  the  aging  are  more  in- 
terested in  inflation  than  any  group  of 
our  citizens.  The  aged  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  18-percent  inflation.  The 
only  way  we  can  reduce  inflation  is  to  do 
away  with  so  much  congressional  spend- 
ing. The  smaller  the  committees,  the  less 
legislation  we  will  have. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
tragic  indeed  that  my  friend  from  Texas 
was  not  able  to  effectively  commimicate 
his  concern  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  ,  who  supports 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spesiker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b),  rtile  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  vote  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FTJRTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  WELFARE  AND  PEN- 
SION PLANS  TASK  FORCE  UNDER 
JURISDICTION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCA-nON  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  557)  providing  funds  for 
the  further  expenses  of  a  welfare  and 
pension  plans  task  force  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  567 
Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  a  special 
study  and  investigation  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $207,200 
including  expenditiu'es  for  the  employment 
of  attorneys,  actuaries,  investigators,  indi- 
vidual consultants,  or  organizations  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  res- 
olution may  be  used  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)); 


but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Such  $207,200  shall  be  avaUable  and  aUo- 
cated  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-klan- 
agement  Relations  in  connection  with  the  on- 
going study  and  Investigation  of  the  Impact 
and  effect  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  on  private  pension 
and  welfare  plans  and  public  employee  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans  pursuant  to  sections 
3021  and  3031  of  that  Act.  and  related  bills. 
Particular  need  has  been  demonstrated  to 
continue  a  professional  study  of  vesting, 
funding,  portability,  benefit  Insurance,  fidu- 
ciary responsibility,  adequate  disclosure,  and 
other  aspects  related  to  the  expansion  and 
full  effectuation  of  private  and  public  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans  as  a  meaningful  sup- 
plement to  the  social  security  system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations,  through  the  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tlon  and  L,abor,  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study  with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  2.  $8,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer- 
related  services  requested  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  These  funds  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  piupose. 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  provided  by  sections  3021 
and  3031  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  VS.C.  1231),  no 
part  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  tor  the  same 
purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  investi- 
gation intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  (Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coosent 
that  the  resolution  be  ccmsidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradekas)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amoimt  approved  by  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  for  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  is 
$207,200.  This  amount  is  $39,700  more 
than  this  committee  rec»ved  last  year, 
and  the  same  as  the  committee  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  task  force. 

Mr.  THOBifflPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
budget  request  I  might  point  out  that 
the  increase  is  due  in  very  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  ERISA  task  force, 
which  this  is  commonly  known  as,  was 
not  fully  staffed  during  the  whole  year. 
We  have  reported  some  extremely  impor- 


tant legislation  after  extensive  study 
invtrivlng  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  pension  plans  moneys  which  are  in 
various  places,  in  multiemploya*  plans, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  see  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  here,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eklehborn). 
I  do  see  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee  here,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook).  Iliis  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  is  considered  to 
be  the  absolute  minimum  to  do  the  tre- 
mendously important  amount  of  work 
that  is  required  of  this  task  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  c(dleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  rescdution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered- 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RUI£S 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  8^?eaka,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  aa  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  552)  providing  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  RES.  662 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $695,000, 
including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investlgatora, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  otbtx 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
D.S.C.72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (3 
U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerical 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
conunittee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$16,000  of  such  total  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2 
n.S.C.  72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  at 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  for  special- 
ized training,  pursuant  to  section  202 (J)  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of 
staff  personnel  of  the  committee  performing 
professional  and  nonclerical  fvmctlons;  but 
neither  of  these  monetary  limitations  shall 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $30,000  of  the  funds  authorljsed  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  related 
services  requested  of  the  House  Information 
System  by  the  Conunittee  on  Rules.  These 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorised  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  inves- 
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furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  552  provides  $615,000  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  amount 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  marks  a  5.1 -percent  in- 
crease over  the  committee's  1979  ad- 
justed expenses  and  is  $80,000  less  than 
the  committee  requested. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1979  the  Committee 
on  Rules  spent  $357,551.  This  request 
now  before  the  House  would  result  in  a 
72-percent  increase  in  1  year  to  $615,000. 

I  remind  the  Members  again  that  this 
is  just  for  investigative  studies.  The  stat- 
utory staff  in  1979  cost  $794,482.  Just  a 
short  time  ago,  in  1973,  this  committee 
had  a  total  of  7  staff  members;  today 
it  has  40.  In  6  years  that  is  an  increase 
of  almost  700  percent. 

It  just  boggles  the  mind  to  think  that 
we  can  justify  an  increase  in  staff  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  that  magni- 
tude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  by  our  staff 
that  this  is  a  resolution  which  will  per- 
mit an  amendment  to  be  offered  if  the 
previous  question  can  be  defeatecl.  It 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  previous  question  so  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  to  allow  a  total  increase 
over  1979  spending  of  14  percent. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  244,  nays  153, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  01] 

YEAS— 244 

Addabbo 

Fuqua 

Murthe 

Akaka 

Garcia 

Myers,  Pa. 

Albosta 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

Alexander 

Gephardt 

Neal 

Ambro 

Gialmo 

Nedzi 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Calif. 

Ginn 

Nolan 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Glickman 

Nowak 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

Oakar 

Anthony 

Gore 

Oberstar 

Ashley 

Oramm 

Obey 

Aspin 

Grassley 

Ottinger 

AuColn 

Gray 

Panetta 

Bailey 

Guarinl 

Patten 

Baldus 

Gudger 

Patterson 

Barnard 

Hall,  Ohio 

Pease 

Barnes 

Hall,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Benjamin 

Hance 

Peyser 

Bennett 

Hanley 

Pickle 

BevUl 

Harris 

Preyer 

Bingham 

Harsha 

Price 

Blanchard 

Hefner 

Qulllen 

Boggs 

Heftel 

Rahall 

Boland 

Hightower 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Holland 

Reuss 

Boner 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Bonier 

Horton 

Roberts 

Bonker 

Howard 

Roe 

Bouquard 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Bowen 

Huckaby 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Hughes 

Rostenkowskl 

Breaux 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Brinkley 

Ireland 

Russo 

Brodhead 

Jenkins 

Sabo 

Brooks 

Jenrette 

Santlnl 

Burllson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Selberllng 

Burton,  John 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shannon 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sharp 

Byron 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shelby 

Carter 

Kastenmeier 

Simon 

Cavanaugh 

Kazen 

Skelton 

Chappell 

Klldee 

Slack 

Clay 

Kogovsek 

Smith,  Iowa 

Coelho 

Kostmayer 

Snyder 

Collins,  ni. 

LaFaloe 

Solarz 

Conyers 

Leath,  Tex. 

Spellman 

Gorman 

Lederer 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Lehman 

Stack 

D'Amours 

Lcvitas 

Staggers 

Daniel,  Dan 

Uoyd 

Stanton 

Danielson 

Long,  La. 

Stark 

Daschle 

Long,  Md. 

Stenholm 

de  la  Garza 

Lowry 

Stratton 

Dellums 

Luken 

Studds 

Derrick 

Lundlne 

Swift 

Dickinson 

MoCloskey 

Synar 

Dicks 

McCormack 

Thompson 

Dlngell 

McEwen 

Traxler 

Dixon 

McHugh 

Udall 

Donnelly 

McKay 

Van  Deerlin 

Downey 

McKinney 

Vento 

Drinan 

Magulre 

Volkmer 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Markey 

Watklns 

Eckhardt 

Mathls 

Waxman 

Edwards,  Calif 

Matsul 

Weaver 

English 

Mattox 

Weiss 

Ertel 

Mavroules 

White 

Evans,  Oa. 

Mazzoli 

Whitley 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mica 

Williams,  Mont 

Pary 

Mlkulski 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wlrth 

Fazio 

Mineta 

Wolff 

Ferraro 

Mlnlsb 

Wolpe 

Fisher 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wright 

Plthian 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Fllppo 

Moakley 

Yates 

Florlo 

Mollohan 

Yatron 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Young,  Mo. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Zablor.ki 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zeferettl 

Fowler 

Murphy,  Pa. 
NAYS— 153 

Abdnor 

Broyhill 

Crane,  PhUip 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

N.  Dak. 

Butler 

Dannemeyer 

Applegate 

Campbell 

Davis.  Mich. 

Archer 

Carney 

Deckard 

Ashbrook 

Cheney 

Derwlnskl 

Atkinson 

Cleveland 

Devlne 

Bafalls 

dinger 

Dornan 

Bauman 

Colwnan 

Dougherty 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Conte 

Early 

Bereuter 

Corcoran 

Edgar 

Bethune 

Coughlin 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Broomfleld 

Courier 

Emery 

Brown,  Ohio 

Crane,  Daniel 

Erdahl 
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Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Fenwick 
Flndley 
Pish 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Hinson 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 


Leach.  Iowa 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

LoeSler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 
O'Brien 
Paul 
Petri 
Porter 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Rallsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 


Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfteld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sohulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Stockman 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thoofias 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 36 


Anderson,  lU. 

Badham 

Bellenson 

Blaggi 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burgener 

Carr 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Conable 

Davis,  S.C. 

Diggs 


Dodd 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Fountain 
Frost 
Hawkins 
Jones,  N.C. 
Leach,  La. 
Leland 
Murphy,  111. 
Nelson 
Pashayan 
Ratchford 


Rodino 

Scheuer 

Shumway 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stump 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Whltten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 


D  1430 

Mr.  MOFFETT  and  Mr.  BEARD  of 
Tennessee  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGHES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of  rule 
I  and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  question  will 
be  postponed. 


D  1440 
PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  543)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 


to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  543 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed   $1,744,500,   including   expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  provision  of  employment 
placement  services,  professional  develop- 
ment programs,  office  and  personnel  man- 
agement consultation  services,  and  periodic 
publication  of  handbooks,  guides,  bulletins, 
and  other  matter  as  necessary  for  the  House 
of  Representatives; 

(3)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  US.C,  72a(l) );  and 

(4)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(j)  ),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  such  total  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
use.  72a(i)),  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  for  spe- 
cialized training,  pursuant  to  section  202 (]) 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(j)), 
of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee  per- 
forming professional  and  nonclerlcal  func- 
tions, but  neither  of  these  monetary  limita- 
tions shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $136,000  Qf  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  related 
services  requested  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. These  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  Hotise. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  (Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  543  provides  $1,744,500  for 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. The  amount  approved  by 


the  House  Administration  Committee  is 
5.7  percent  more  than  the  committee's 
1979  adjusted  expenses  and  is  the  same 
as  the  committee  requested. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

On  this  particular  resolution  relating 
to  House  Administration,  last  year  it 
spent  $926,740.  The  increase  this  year  to 
$1,744  miUicHi  represents  a  percentage 
increase  in  1  year  of  88.2  percent. 

In  1973  this  committee  had  a  total 
staff  of  122  people.  Last  year,  1979,  6 
years  later,  that  staff  total  had  expanded 
to  284  people. 

I  just  wonder  how  in  the  world  we  can 
justify  an  increase  of  this  magnitude, 
considering  the  high  inflation  rate  in 
this  country. 

We  should  limit  the  increase  in  this 
staff  over  last  year  to  no  more  than  the 
inflation  rate  not  to  exceed  14  percent. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
observed  earlier,  the  increase  repre- 
sented by  the  resolution  under  consid- 
eration for  this  committee  over  the  1979 
adjusted  expenses  is  5.7  perc«it,  and  I 
might  here  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  July  the  House  Aciministration  Com- 
mittee absorbed  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Services  formerly  a  part  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations, which,  in  fact,  resulted  in  an 
additional  $223,079  in  expenses  for  a  6- 
month  period. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  has  stated,  the 
actual  increase  of  this  committee  is  6.2 
percent  above  last  year's  expenditure. 

The  total  expenditure  here  is  mislead- 
ing, and  the  figures  should  not  be  used 
in  a  misleading  manner.  This  committee 
has  taken  over  other  duties.  It  has 
assumed  a  budget  that  it  did  not  have 
before,  and  we  have  scrutinized  this  very 
carefully  and  feel  that  the  committee 
budget  itself  is  tight,  given  the  additional 
duties  that  we  have. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLINS,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  This  Is 
another  committee  that  back  in  the  old 
days  did  not  require  a  big  budget.  I  notice 
back  in  the  90th  Congress  they  operated 
on  $90,000  in  an  entire  session. 

Right  now,  in  1  year,  they  are  asking 
for  $1,744,000.  It  is  certainly  one  that  we 
could  review,  and  it  could  provide  an 
example  for  the  Nation  in  frugality. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
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gatlon  of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrTEi:  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment :  Strike  out  all  af- 
ter the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That  for  the  further  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,522,000  including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenogn4>hlc,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  ot  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(l));   and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202 (J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(j) ),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Of  such  amount, 
$192,750  sihaU  be  available  for  each  of  eight 
standing  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  lAbor.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  such 
total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide  for 
specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act,  aa  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a (I) ) ,  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions;  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $100,000  of  the  fimds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  relm- 
biirsement  of  computer  and  computer  re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  These  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpoee. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conunlttee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 


man of  the  OcMnmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  jwlor  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  in  accordance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  BRADEMAS  TO  THE 
COMMrrTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brademas  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  line 
14,  of  the  resolution  as  reported,  strike 
"$192,760"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$187  - 
750". 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  is  simply  intended  to  reflect 
the  intention  of  the  committee  in  its 
deliberations  and  to  conform  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended,  to  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  the  report  of  the  committee.  The 
resolution  as  printed  erroneously  over- 
stated the  amount  allocated  to  each  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  On  this  commit- 
tee it  spent  $1,922,784.  This  year  the 
amount  is  $2,222,000,  an  increase  of 
26.5  percent  in  1  year. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  minority  party  and  the  Chamber 
that  on  this  particular  committee  there 
are  83  staff  positions  that  are  filled  in 
the  investigation  side,  66  majority  and 
15  minority.  We  have  some  35.6  percent 
of  the  membership  of  this  House  on  this 
particular  committee.  We  have  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  investigative  staff  slots. 

A  monetary  increase  of  26.5  percent 
is  reason  enough  to  vote  against  this,  but 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  support 
the  effort  to  suffer  the  disparity  of  that 
magnitude  on  the  investigative  staff  on 
the  minority  side  just  strains  one's 
imagination. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  say  in  all  fairness  and  friendship  to 
my  friend  from  California,  here  is  an 
example  of  just  what  can  be  done  with 
figures. 
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The  gentleman's  complaint  is  that  the 
minority  has  not  gotten  its  share.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  before  I  was  the 
nmking  member  we  had  a  lot  less. 

I  am  not  known  as  a  big  spender,  but 
we  have  added  six  staff  positions.  If  I 
came  along  and  added  12  and  brought 
it  up  to  the  percentage  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about,  then  he  would  say  we  in- 
creased far  beyond  what  was  needed. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  we  probably  could  use  a  few 
more.  This  is  all  in  my  best  observation 
of  our  work  that  I  thought  we  should  in- 
crease. So  I  do  not  like  to  see  us  get  in  a 
catch-22.  So  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana  that  if  we  are  not  getting  a 
third,  it  is  not  because  he  told  us  we 
could  not  have  it.  It  is  because  that  as 
ranking  member  in  my  best  judgment,  I 
did  not  ask  for  more. 
□  1450 

Also,  as  I  look  at  the  flgxires  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  look  at  his  own  figures,  I  say  this 
because  I  know  of  no  committee  chair- 
man who  is  more  careful  in  expenditure 
of  money  than  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Carl  Perkins. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DANNEMEYER)  will  look  at  1973,  the 
gentleman's  own  figures  show  82  on  the 
investigative  staff:  1973  shows  83;  1974 
shows  96;  1975  shows  88;  1976  shows 
104;  1977  shows  79;  1978  shows  81;  and 
by  the  gentleman's  own  figures,  this  year 
it  is  85. 

By  any  fair  analysis,  if  you  average 
those  up,  it  would  average  out  to  about 
85;  so  in  that  period  of  7  years,  we  really 
have  not  increased  any  on  the  majority 
side.  We  have  increased  seven  on  our 
side. 

I  am  one  who  will  stand  up  and  hon- 
estly say  we  needed  those  seven;  so  by 
no  way  can  the  gentleman  say  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  been 
runaway  in  their  expenditures  or  run- 
away in  their  staff  members. 

I  merely  point  that  out  because  I  know 
once  in  a  while  it  is  fun  to  kick  every- 
body around,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  sit 
back  and  let  us  kick  our  committee  or 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  around,  because  the  figures 
just  plain  do  not  show  any  inordinate 
increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there 
has  been,  it  has  been  in  the  six  mem- 
bers we  have  increased  in  our  investiga- 
tive staff. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  frMn  Ohio  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  and  on  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  wpeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  annoimcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEJilENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  resolutions. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5(b),  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  each  resolution  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  resolution  was 
considered. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  House  Resolutions  554,  537,  556, 
535,  546,  538,  532,  536,  567,  527,  523,  545, 
565,  552,  543,  and  530. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  mVESnOATIONS  AND  STUD- 
lESOF  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  554) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion,   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  288,  nays  116, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 288 

Abdnor- 

Bonlor 

Conyers 

Addabbo 

Booker 

Corman 

Akaka 

Bouquefd 

Cotter 

Alhosta 

Bow«n 

D'Amours 

Ambro 

Brademas 

Daniel.  Dan 

Anderson, 

Breaux 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Calif. 

Brlnkley 

Danlelson 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brodhead 

Dasch'e 

Annunzlo 

Brooks 

de  la  Oarza 

Anthony 

Bn>wn,  Calif. 

DelhBns 

Ashtapook 

Brown,  Ohio 

Derrick 

Ashley 

Bunhanan 

Dicks 

Aspin 

Burllson 

Dln«ell 

AuOoln 

Burton,  John 

Dixon 

Bailey 

Burton.  Phillip 

Dodd 

Baldus 

Butler 

Donnelly 

Barnard 

Byron 

Dougherty 

Beard.  R.I. 

Campbell 

Downey 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Carr 

Drlnon 

BedeU 

Darter 

Dunran,  Oreg. 

Bel'enson 

Cavanaugh 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Cbappell 

Eckhardt 

Bennrett 

Chlsholm 

Edgar 

BeviU 

Clausen 

Eiwards,  Calif. 

Blnghum 

Cay 

English 

Blanchard 

Cleveland 

Erienborn 

Boggs 

Ooelho 

Evans,  Oa. 

Boland 

Co'eman 

Pary 

BoUlne 

CoUins,ni. 

FasoeU 

Boner 

OonaUe 

Faato 

jyti  Hill 

Levltaa 

Boae 

Ftndley 

LewU 

Roeenthi 

Fish 

lAor* 

Bosteokow*! 

Flaber 

Long,  I*. 

Boytaal 

FlthlMi 

Long.  Ud. 

Bojcr 

Flippo 

Lowry 

Runnels 

Plorto 

Luken 

RUMO 

Foley 

Lundlne 

Sabo 

FonLUlch. 

UcOonnack 

Bmnttal 

Ford.  IWin. 

McBmn 

Satterfleld 

Foraytbe 

McHugh 

Saiwyer 

Fowler 

McKay 

SebeUus 

Prenzel 

McKlnney 

Selberltng 

Fuqua 

Madlgan 

SbannoD 

Oarcla 

Mazkey 

Sharp 

Oaydoa 

M^tbU 

Shelby 

OeplMUdt 

Matsui 

aimaa 

Ohdmn 

Mattox 

SkaltMi 

Olbbona 

Mavroules 

Slack 

Oilman 

M..r«rf« 

Smith.  Iowa 

Otnn 

Mica 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Gonzalez 

Mlkulakl 

Sedan 

Oore 

UlUer,  Calif. 

Spellman 

Oramm 

Mlne«a 

Spenoe 

Oraasley 

MltcbeU.Md. 

St  Germain 

Gray 

MltcbeU,  H.T. 

Stack 

Ouarinl 

Moakler 

Stagseis 

Gudger 

Moffett 

Stanton 

Ouycr 

MOUohan 

StKk 

Haeedom 

Montgotnery 

Steed 

Hall,  Ohio 

Uoart>ead.Pa. 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stokes 

'Hammer- 

Muiphy.  Fa. 

Stratton 

schmldt 

Murtha 

Studds 

Hanoe 

Myen^  Inil. 

Swift 

Hanley 

Myers,  Fa. 

Synar 

Haikln 

Natcher 

Taylor 

Harris 

Neal 

Thcmpsoti 

Hackler 

Nedzl 

Traxler 

Hefner 

Nichols 

TnUe 

Hightower 

Nolan 

adau 

HllllR 

Nowak 

VanDeerlln 

Holland 

O-Brtan 

Vento 

Holtzman 

Oakar 

Volkmar 

Horton 

Oberatar 

Wamplcr 

Howard 

Obey 

WatUna 

Hubbard 

Ottlnger 

Wtaanan 

Huckaby 

Panntta 

Weias 

Hughes 

FMten 

Wtatte 

Hutto 

Pattemrm 

Wbttehunt 

Ireland 

Pease 

Whitley 

Jenkins 

Pepper 

Whittaker 

Jenrette 

F«rkinR 

WUllams.MDnt 

Johnaon,  Calif 

Peyser 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Johnson,  OcAo. 

Pickle 

Wllaon.Tte. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Preycr 

Wlrth 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Price 

Wolff 

KsBtenmelier 

Prttcfaard 

Wolpe 

Kasen 

QulUen 

Wright 

Klldee 

RabaU 

Wyatt 

Koeovaek 

RaUaback 

Tat«s 

Kostmayer 

Rangel 

LaPalce 

Beuas 

Young.  Alaoka 

Leath,  Tex. 

Richmond 

Young.  Mo. 

Lederer 

Roberts 

ZMtlockl 

Lee 

Robinson 

ZeferstU 

Lebcnan 

Roe 
NATS— 116 

Andrews, 

Evans,  Del. 

Lun^rrm 

N.  Dak. 

Bvama,  Ind. 

MoCIory 

Applegate 

Fenwlck 

Md>BMte 

Archer 

Olngrtch 

McDonald 

Atkinson 

Olickmazi 

Magulie 

Bafalts 

Goldwater 

Marks 

Barnes 

Ooodllng 

Marlcnee 

Bauman 

Gradlson 

Marrtott 

Bereuter 

Green 

Martin 

Bethune 

Grlabam 

Michel 

Broomfleld 

HaU,  Tex. 

Miller,  CHllo 

BroyhiU 

Hansen 

MOOK 

Carney 

Harsha 

MoorbsBd. 

Cheney 

Hinaon 

Calif. 

CUneer 

HoUenbeck 

MotU 

Oolltns,  Tex. 

Hn)t 

Paul 

Conte 

Hopkins 

Petri 

Oorooran 

Hyde 

Porter 

C^iighlin 

Icbord 

PuraeU 

Courter 

JacotMi 

Quayl« 

CTrane,  Daniel 

Jeffords 

Regula 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Jeffries 

Rhodea 

Dannemeyer 

Kelly 

Rinaldo 

Davis,  Mich. 

Kemp 

Ritter 

Deckard 

Kindness 

Roth 

Derwlnricl 

Kramer 

Rouanlot 

Devlne 

lAi^omarsino 

Rudd 

Dickinson 

Latu 

Schroeder 

Doman 

Leach.  lowm 

Schulze 

Early 

T#nt 

Seneenbrenner 

Bdwards,  Okla 

Livingston 

Shuster 

Bm«ry 

Loeffler 

Snowe 

Erdabl 

Lett 

Snyder 

Brtd 

Lujan 

Soloauxn 
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StuDgeland 

Stockman 

Stump 

Sjrmms 

Tauke 


Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Badbam 


TtxHnas 
Vander  Jagt 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weaver 


N  >T  VOnNO— 30 


Burgener 
Deris,  S.C. 
Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Fountain 
Froet 


Flawklns 

Hertel 

Jones,  N.C. 

Leach,  La. 

Leland 

McCloskey 

Iflnlsh 

Uurphy,  ni. 

Velson 

Pashayan 


KH  fDNESS, 


DANTILSON 


Messrs. 
DER  changec 
"nay. 

Mr 
frcMn  "nay"  td 

So  the  resolution 

The  result 
as  above  recorded 

A  motiCHi  tc 
table. 


ANNOUNCEJtelNT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
P]  to  TEMPORE 

SPEAKER 


provisK  ns 


anr  ounces 


The 
to  the 
the  Chair 
to  a  minimuin 
time  within 
device  may  b< 
tional  resoluti  >ns 
postponed  fuiiher 

The  Chair 
membership 
each  vote  at 
piration. 


pro  tempore.  Pursuant 

of  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I, 

that  he  will  reduce 

of  5  minutes  the  period  of 

\ihich  a  vote  by  electronic 

taken  on  all  of  the  addi- 

on  which  the  Chair  has 

proceedings. 

would  like  to  advise  the 

ihat  he   intends   to   close 

)recisely  the  5 -minute  ex- 


PROVIDING 

INVESTIGATIONS 


TO  BE 
MTTTEE 


SPEAS  ER 


bus!  less 
the 


I  SPEAK  ER 


PROVIDING 


TO  BE 
MTTTEE 


O  J 


SPEAK  ER 


;  ametic  ed 
nays  are  order  sd. 
TTie  vote  wi  ,s 
vice,  and  therp 
not  voting  33, 
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WUson,  Bob 
Wtnn 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Toiing,  Pla. 


Rstchford 

Rodlno 

Scbeuer 

Shtunway 

Stewart 

Treen 

nilman 

Vanlk 

Whltten 

WUson.  C.  H. 


D  1500 

,  WINN,  and  SNY- 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to 


changed   his   vote 
"yea." 

was  agreed  to. 
the  vote  was  announced 


reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


?OR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
AND  STUDIES 
BY  THE  COM- 
OK  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


COI  DUCTED 


pro  tempore.  The  un- 

is    the    question    of 

resolution  (H.  Res.  537) , 


The 
finished 
agreeing  to 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  4ead  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution 

The 
tion  is  on  the 
as  amended 

The    resoli^tion 
agreed  to. 

A  motion 
the  table. 


tj 


pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
resolution  (H.  Res.  537), 

as    amended,    was 

reconsider  was  laid  on 


:  !XDR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESTIG4TIONS     AND     STUDIES 
BY  THE  COM- 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


COI  DUCTED 


pro  tempore.  The  un- 
\  is  the  question  of  agree- 
(H.  Res.  556),  as 


The 
finished  business 
ing  to  the  resolution 
amended. 

The  Clerk  4ead  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The    SPE. 
question  is  oi 
556)  as 


;Aaai 


pro    tempore.    The 
the  resolution.  (H.  Res. 
on  which  the  yeas  and 


taken  by  electronic  de- 
were — yeas  343,  nays  57, 
IS  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspdn 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey 
BaldiB 
BamaiTd 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellemson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanc  hard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bouquard 
Bo-wvn 
Brademas 
Breau.x 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Oaimey 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Clineer 
Ooelho 
Co"eman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Dantei,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.W. 
Daniel  son 
Daschle 
de  la  Oatza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dsrwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dunoan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
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YEAS— 343 

Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Einery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evanjs,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Fary 
Fasoell 
Fazio 
Perraro 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
FIthlan 
Pllppo 
Plorlo 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fowler 
Prenzel 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gfkydos 
Gephardt 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Ollckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Graman 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harktn 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
High  tower 
Hlllis 
Hlnaon 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenpette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Klldee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaPalce 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 


Lujan 

Luken 

Liindine 

McOormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

ftCcKlnney 

Ifadlgan 

lAiguiM 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathla 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mllier.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mltcbell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

MoBkleiy 

Moffett 

MoIIoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowiak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

E»ease 

Pepper 

Perltlns 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 


St  Germain 

Trlble 

Williams,  Ohio 

Stack 

Udall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Staggers 

Van  Deerlln 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Stanton 

Vander  Jagt 

Winn 

Stark 

Vento 

Wolff 

Steed 

Volkmer 

Wolpe 

Stenholm 

Walgren 

Wright 

Stokes 

WaUtar 

Wyatt 

Stratton 

Wampler 

Wydler 

Studds 

Watklns 

Yates 

Stump 

Waxman 

Yatron 

Swift 

Weiss 

Yoimg,  Fla. 

Synar 

White 

Young,  Mo. 

Taylor 

Whltehurst 

Zablockl 

Tbomaa 

Whitley 

Zeferettl 

Thompeon 

Whlttaker 

Traxler 

wmisms.  Mont. 

NAYS— «7 

Archer 

Hansen 

PaiU 

Ashbrook 

Holt 

Petri 

Bafalis 

Hopkins 

Quayle 

Bauman 

Jacobs 

Ritter 

Bethune 

Jeffries 

Roth 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Rousselot 

Courter 

Kindness 

Sawyer 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lagomarslno 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane.  Philip 

Latta 

Shuster 

Dannemeyer 

Leach,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Davis,  Mich. 

Lee 

Solomon 

Deckard 

LoefOer 

Stangeland 

Devlne 

Lungpon 

Stockman 

Evans,  Ind. 

McClory 

Symms 

Fenwlck 

McDonald 

Tauke 

Goodllng 

Maries 

Weaver 

Grajison 

SlUler,  Ohio 

Wylle 

Orlsbem 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Alaska 

Guyier 

Calif. 

Hall,  Tex. 

MotU 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Alexander 

Hawkins 

Rodino 

Anderson,  HI. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scheuer 

Badham 

Leach,  La. 

Seiberllng 

Blaggl 

Leland 

Shumway 

Bonker 

MoClostoey 

Stewart 

Burgener 

MHoa 

Treen 

Davis.  S.C. 

Mlnlsh 

tniman 

Dlggs 

Murphy,  m. 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nelson 

Whltten 

Fountain 

Pashayan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Frost 

Ratchford 

Wirth 

Mr.  MARTIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  and  Mr.  COURTER 
changed  their  vf>te  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  535),  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  (H.  Res. 
535)  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  257.  nays  145, 
not  voting  31.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  94] 

YEAS— 267 

Addabbo 

Anthony 

Beard  B.I. 

Akaka 

Ashley 

Bellenson 

Albosta 

Aspln 

Bennett 

Ambro 

AuColn 

BevlU 

Anderson, 

Bailey 

Bingham 

Calif. 

Baldus 

Blanchard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Barnard 

Boggi 

Annunzlo 

Bamee 

Boland 
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Boiling 

Gray 

Nolan 

Jeffries 

Moore 

Shannon 

Ford.  Micb. 

Luken 

Rnr 

Bonier 

Guarinl 

Nowak 

Jenkins 

Moorhead, 

Shaip 

Ford,  ■I^enn. 

Rose 

Bonlor 

Gudger 

Oakar 

KeUy 

Calif. 

Shuster 

FotBytbe 

McCloskey 

HoaentJwl 

Bonker 

Hall.  Ohio 

Oberstar 

Kfmp 

HotU 

Skelton 

Fuqua 

McCormack 

Rootenkowskl 

Bouquard 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Kindness 

O'Brien 

Slack 

Garcia 

McEwen 

Roybal 

Bowen 

Hammer- 

Ottlnger 

Kramer 

Panetta 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Gaydos 

McHugh 

Sabo 

Brademas 

schmldt 

Patten 

LaFalce 

Paul 

Snowe 

Gephardt 

McKay 

Satterfleld 

Bneaux 

Hance 

Patterson 

Lagomarslno 

Pease 

Snyder 

Glaimo 

McKlnney 

Seiberllng 

Brinkley 

Hanleiy 

Pepper 

Latta 

Petri 

Solooion 

Gibbons 

Maguire 

Shannon 

Brodhead 

Harkln 

Perkins 

Leach,  Iowa 

Porter 

Spence 

Oilman 

Markey 

Shelby 

Brooks 

Harris 

Peyser 

Lee 

PurseU 

Stangeland 

Ginn 

Harriott 

Simon 

Brown.  Calif. 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Livingston 

Quayle 

Stenholm 

Gonzalez 

MathU 

SI  ark 

Burllson 

Hefner 

Preyer 

Loeffler 

Rahall 

Stockman 

Oore 

Mataul 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burton,  John 

Heftel 

Prloe 

Lott 

Regula 

Stixnp 

Oramm 

Mattox 

Snyder 

Burton,  Phillip  Hlghtower 

Pritchard 

LuJan 

Rhodes 

Symms 

OiBiy 

Mavroules 

Solarz 

Byron 

Hiilis 

QulIlen 

Luken 

Rimido 

Tauke 

Oieen 

Maz2soll 

Spellman 

Campbell 

Holland 

Rallsback 

Lungren 

Ritter 

Traxler 

Ouartni 

Mica 

St  Germain 

Carney 

HoUenbeck 

Rangel 

McDade 

Roth 

Walker 

Hall.  Ohio 

MUculskl 

Stack 

Carr 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

McDonald 

Runnels 

Weaver 

Hamilton 

MUler.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Garter 

Horton 

Richmond 

Madlgan 

Russo 

Whlttaker 

Hammer- 

Mlneta 

Stanton 

Cavanaugh 

Howard 

Roberts 

Marks 

Satterfleld 

Williams,  Mont. 

schmldt 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stark    - 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

Marlenm 

Sawyer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hanley 

Moakley 

Steed 

Chlsholm 

Huckaby 

Roe 

Martin 

Schroeder 

Wylle 

Harris 

Mcdloban 

Stokes 

Clausen 

Hutto 

Rose 

Michel 

Schulze 

Yatron 

Haniim 

Moorhead,  Ba. 

Stratton 

Clay 

Ireland 

Rosenthal 

Miller.  Ohio 

Sebelius 

Young,  Alaska 

Hefner 

Murphy.  NY. 

Studds 

Coelho 

Jenrette 

Rostenkowski 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Sensenbrenner 

Young,  Fla. 

Heftel 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Swift 

Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Colo. 

Roybal 
Royer 

NOT  VOTINO— 31 

Holland 
Holtanan 

Murtha 
Myers,  Pa. 

Taylor 
Thomas 

Corman 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rudd 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scheuer 

Horx>n 

Natcher 

Thompson 

Cotter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sabo 

Anderson,  m. 

Leach,  La. 

Shumway 

Hovard 

Neal 

Trlble 

D'Amours 

Kastenmeler 

Santinl 

Badham 

Leland 

Stewart 

Hu'ibard 

Nedzl 

Van  Deerlln 

Daniel,  Dam 

Kazen 

Seiberllng 

Biaiggi 

McCloskey 

Treen 

Huckaby 

Nolan 

Walgren 

txanielson 

Klldae 

Shelby 

Burgener 

Minlsh 

Udall 

Hutto 

O'Brien 

Wampler 

Daschle 

Kogovsek 

Simon 

Davis,  S.C. 

Murphy,  m. 

Ullman 

Ireland 

Oakar 

Watklns 

Davis.  Mich. 

Kostmayer 

Smith,  lovra 

Dlggs 

Nelson 

Vanlk 

Jenrette 

Oberstar 

Waxman 

de  la  Garza 

Leath,  Tex. 

Solarz 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pashayan 

Whltten 

Johnson,  Calif 

Obey 

Weiss 

Dellums 

Lederer 

Spellman 

Fountain 

Ratchford 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ottlnger 

White 

Derrick 

Lehman 

St  Germain 

Frost 

Rodino 

Jones.  Okla. 

Patten 

Whlteburst 

Dingell 

Lent 

Stack 

Hawkins 

Rousselot 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Patterson 

WhlUey 

Dixon 

Levitas 

Staggers 

Kastenmeler 

Pepper 

Wlilktms,  Mont 

Dodd 

Lewis 

Stanton 

So  the  resolution,  as 

amended,  was 

KUdee 

Perkins 

WlUlams,Oblo 

Donnelly 

Lloyd 

Stark 

agreed  to. 

Kogovsek 

Peyaer 

Wilson,  Tez. 

Dornan 
Dougherty 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 

Steed 
Stokes 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Kostmayer 
Lederer 

Pickle 
Preyer 

Wirth 
Wolff 

Downey 

Lowry 

Stratton 

as  above  recorded. 

Lehman 

Price 

Wright 

Drinan 

Lundlne 

Studds 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

T*nt 

Pritchard 

Wyutt 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McClory 

Swift 

table. 

Lewis 

QulUen 

Wydler 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McCormack 
McEwen 

Synar 
'I^aylo^ 

Livingston 
Uoyd 

Rahall 
RaUsback 

Yates 

Eckhardt 

Young,  Alaska 

Edwards,  OaJlf 

McHugh 

Thomas 

PROVIDING       FUNDS 

PY->R.         TTV- 

Long,  La. 

Rangel 

Young  Uo. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

McKay 
McKlnney 

Thompson 
Trible 

PENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 

Long,  Md. 
Lott 

Reuss 
Rhodes 

Zablockl 
ZeferetU 

Erlenbom 

Maguire 

Van  Deerlln 

STUDIES 

OF      COMMITTEE      ON 

Lowry 

Richmond 

Ertel 
Evans,  Ga. 

Markey 
Marriott 

Vander  Jagt 
Vento 

MERCHANT    MARINE 

AND    FISH- 

NAYS— 166 

Fary 

MathU 

Volkmer 

KHIES 

Abdnor 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lungren 

Fasoell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 

Walgren 
Wampler 
Watklns 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  agree- 

Andrews, 

N.Dak. 

Applegate 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fisher 

McCBory 
McDade 
McDonald 

Fish 

Mazzoli 

Waxman 

ing  to  the  resolution  (H. 

Res.  546),  as 

Archer 

Flthian 

Madigiun 

Plsher 

Mica 

Weiss 

amended. 
The  Clerk 

Aidbmok 

Fowler 

Marks 

Flthian 
Fllppo 

Mikulskl 
Miller,  Calif. 

White 
WMteh-urst 

read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 

Atkinson 
Bafalis 

Frenzpl 
Gingrich 

Martin 
Michel 

Plorlo 

Mlneta 

WhiUey 

tion. 

Bamee 

Ollckman 

Miller,  Ohio 

Foley 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Williams,  Ohio 

The    SPEAKER     nro 

tempore.    The 
ition   (H.  Res. 

Bauman 

Goldwater 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 

Moaldey 
Moffett 

Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 

question  is 

on  the  resoli 

Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 

Goodllng 
Oradison 

Moffett 
Montgomery 

Porsythe 

MoUoban 

Wirth 

546),  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 

Benjamin 

Grassley 

Moore 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

and  nays  are 

ordered. 

Bereuter 

Grisham 

Mooriiead, 

Garcia 
Gaydos 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wolpe 
Wright 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Bethune 
Broomfleld 

Gudger 
Guyer 

Qallf. 
Mottl 

Gephardt 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Wyatt 

vice,  and  there  were — yeas 

237,  nays  166, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hagedom 

Myers.  Ind. 

Giaimo 

Murtha 

Wydler 

not  voting  30 

,  as  follows : 

BroyhUl 

Hall,  Tex. 

Nichols 

Gibbons 

Myers,  Ind. 

Yates 

Buchanan 

Hanoe 

Nowak 

Gllman 

Mvers,  Pa. 

Young,  Mo. 

(RoU  No.  96] 

BuUer 

Hansen 

Panetta 

Ginn 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

■  p  ■  «  A  m»        t%t^rm 

Byron 

Harkln 

PavU 

Gonzalez 

Neal 

Zeferettl 

YEAS — 237 

CampbeU 

Herkler 

Pease 

Gore 

Nedzl 

Addabbo 

Bouquard 

Daschle 

Carter 

Hlg2i  tower 

Petri 

Gnunm 

Nichols 

Akaka 

Bowen 

Davis.  Mich. 

Cheney 

HlIUs 

Porter 

NAYS— 146 

Albosta 

Bradonas 

de  la  Garza 

Clausen 

Hlnson 

PureeU 

Ambro 

Bneaux 

Dellums 

Cllnger 

HoUenbeck 

Quayle 

Abdnor 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fowler 

Anderson, 

Brinkley 

Derrick 

Coleman 

Holt 

Regula 

Andrews, 

Conable 

Prenzel 

Calif. 

Brolhead 

Derwlnskl 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hopkins 

Rlnaldo 

N.Dak. 

Conte 

Gingrich 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brooks 

Dicks 

Conable 

Hiu^hes 

Ritter 

Applegate 

Corcoran 

Glickman 

Anruizizio 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dingell 

Conte 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Archer 

Coughlln 

Goldwater 

Anthony 

Burllaon 

Dixon 

Corcoran 

Ichord 

Robinson 

Ashbrook 

Courter 

Goodllng 

Ashley 

Burton.  John 

DotW 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Atkinson 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gradison 

Aq>ln 

Burton.  Phillip  Donnelly 

Courier 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Bafalis 

Crane,  Philip 

Grassley 

AuColn 

Carney 

Dougherty 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jeffries 

Royer 

Bauman 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Green 

Bailey 

Carr 

Downey 

Crane.  PhUlp 

Jenkins 

Rudd 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Dannemeyer 

Grlsham 

Baldus 

Cavanaugh 

Drinan 

Dannemeyer 

Kazen 

Runnels 

Bedell 

Deckard 

Guyer 

Barnard 

Chappell 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Deckard 

Kelly 

Russo 

Benjamin 

Derwlnskl 

Hagedom 

Beard.  R.I. 

Chlsholm 

Eckhardt 

Devlne 

Kemp 

Santinl 

Bereuter 

Devine 

Hall.  Tex. 

Beilenson 

Clay 

Blwards,  Calif. 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Sawyer 

Bethune 

Dickinson 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

English 

Dornan 

Kramer 

Schroeder 

Broomfleld 

Dicks 

Heckler 

BevUl 

Coelho 

Evan.s,  Ga. 

Ouncan.  Tenn. 

LaFalce 

Schulze 

Brown.  Ohio 

Early 

Hlnson 

Bingham 

Collins,  ni. 

RBxy 

Early 

Lagomarslno 

Sebelius 

BroyhUl 

Edgar 

Holt 

Blanchard 

Conyers 

Paacell 

Edgar 

lAtta 

Sensenbrennar 

Buchanan 

Emery 

Hopkins 

Boggs 

Corman 

Fazio 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Leach,  Iowa 

Sharp 

BuUer 

Erdahl 

Hughes 

Boland 

Cotter 

Perraro 

anery 

Leath.  Tex. 

Shuster 

Cheney 

Evans.  Del. 

Hyde 

Boiling 

D'Amours 

Pish 

Erdahl 

Lee 

Skelton 

Cleveland 

Evans,  Ind. 

Ichord 

Boner 

Daniel,  Dan 

Fllppo 

Erlenbora 

Levitas 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cllnger 

Fenwlck 

Jacobs 

Bonlor 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Florio 

Ertti 

Loeffler 

Snowe 

Coleman 

Pindley 

Jeffords 

Bonker 

Danlelson 

Foley 

Ev«ins.  Del. 

LuJan 

Solomon 

cxxvi- 
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Speooe 

Stanseland 

StenJBolm 

Stookmam 

Stump 

SyniinB 

SysAT 


POT  VOnNO— 30 


AleiHiider 

Andenon,  HI. 

BiMthmn 

Blaggl 

Buigener 

Oayla,  S.C. 

Dlgga 

■dwards.  Ala. 

Foiintain 

FroBt 


So  the 
agreed  to. 

The  result 
as  above 

A  motion 
table. 


D  1530 
resolution,  as  amended,  was 


reco  rded 


t) 


CP 


PROVIDING 
PENSES 
STUDIES 
WAYS 


A^D 


SPEAiCER 


The 
finished 
lution  (H. 

The  Clerk 
tion. 


pro  tempore.  The  un- 
is  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
538) .  as  amended, 
read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 


busiiess 
ies 


on 


The 
question  is 
as  amended, 
are  ordered. 

The  vote 
vice,  and 
not  voting 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

the  resolution,  H.  Res.  538, 

on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 


there 


32, 


;7as  take  by  electronic  de- 
were — yeas  250,  nays  151, 
as  f  oUows : 


Addabbo 


Alboeta 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Annunzlo 
Antbony 
Asbley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard,  B  J. 
BeUenaon 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blaiicbard 


Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonk«r 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burtlson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Pbllll]  i 

Campbell 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cblsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

CllnRer 

Codbo 

CoUlns.  ni. 
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Tak*ie 

Trailer 

Vanctor  Jast 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wetter 

Weaver 


Whlttaker 

WUsoQ.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Pitt. 


Hawkins 

Jones,  N.C. 

Leacli.La. 

lieland 

Marlenee 

Mlniab 

Uurpihy,  ni. 

Nelson 

Paahayan 

Ratcblord 


Bodlno 

Scheuer 

Sbumway 

Stewart 

Treen 

UdaU 

Oilman 

Vanlk 

Wbltten 

Wilson.  C.  H. 


of  the  vote  was  announced 
led. 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


FUNDS        FOR        EX- 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
BY      COMMITTEE      ON 
MEANS 
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YEAS— 250 

Conable 

Conyers 

Connan 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

de  la  aarza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dimcan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

English 

■rlenbom 

Ertel 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glnn 


Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Ouarlnl 
Gudger 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Klldee 
Kogovsek 
Koetmayer 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowry 
Lundlne 
McCloskey 


McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

UcHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Markey 

Mathis 

Matsui 

Hattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

N«dzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 


Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
Atkinson 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich. 
Deckard 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fithlan 
Gingrich 
OUckman 


Patten 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Qulllen 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlni 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

NAYS— 161 

Goldwater 
Ooodllng 
Gradison 
Grlsham 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hansen 
Haiicin 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Hlnson 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Iieach,  Iowa 
Leatb,  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 

Livingston 
Loefller 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDonald 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  NY. 
Moore 
Moorbead, 
Calif. 

NOT  VOTINa — 32 


Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trailer 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxmsn 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirtb 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Mottl 

Myers.  Ind, 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Porter 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Boyer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Senaenbrenner 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trlble 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Weaver 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Wylle 

Yatron 


Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Badham 

Blaggl 

Burgener 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

FeDWlck 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fountain 


Frost 

Hawkins 

Jones.  N.C. 

Leach.  La. 

Leland 

MlnlSh 

Murphy,  m. 

Nelson 

Pashayan 

Ratchford 

Bodlno 


Scheuer 

Shumway 

Staggers 

Stewart 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Whltten 

Wilson.  C.  H. 


n  1540 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  TO  RESCIND  ORDER  FOR 
RECORDED  VOTES 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  we  have  now  passed  six 
of  these  resolutions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  rescind  the  or- 
der previously  made  for  a  recorded  vote 
and  dispose  of  the  rest  of  them  by  voice 
vote.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?     

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  532) , 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
532) ,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  241.  nays  159, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PbUUp 
Butler 
Byron 


[Boll  No.  97] 

YEAS— 241 

Campbell 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cblsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelbo 

CoUlns.  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pish 

Fisher 


Fithlan 
Fllppo 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Puqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harris 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 


Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kostmayer 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Mathis 

Matsui 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Abdnor 

Andrews. 
N.  Oak. 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Boland 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyblU 

Buchanan 

Carney 

Carter 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Deckard 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Evans.  Del. 

Fenwlck 

Flndley 

Plorlo 

Frenzel 

Glnerlch 

Ollckman 

Goldwater 

Ooodllng 


Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Plckte 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

NAYS— 169 


Oradlson 

Grassley 

Grlsham 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hal'..  Tex. 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harsha 

Heckler 

HUlls 

Hlnson 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lee 

Lent 

Livingston 
Loefller 

Lott 

LuJan 
Lungren 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mavroules 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy.  Pa. 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Ttx. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Myers.  Ind. 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santlni 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Badham 
Blaggl 
Burpener 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dlggs 
Duncan.  Oreg. 


Edwards,  Ala. 
Foley 
Fountain 
Frost 
Hawkins 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kogovsek 
Leach,  La. 


Leland 
Long,  Md. 
MlnUh 
Murphy,  m. 
Pashayan 
Ratchford 
Rodlno 
Rousselot 


Scheuer  Treen  Vanlk 

Shumway  UdaU  Wbltten 

Stewart  Ullman  Wilson,  C.  H. 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

T^e  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING, 
FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolutiMi  (H.  Res.  536). 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
ti(»i. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
536) ,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  231,  nays  169, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows : 

(Boll  No.  98] 

YEAS— 231 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alboata 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andnews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuOoln 

BaUey 

Baldxis 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bon«r 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 
Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Oampbell 

Oarr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cblsholm 

Clay 

OoellM 

OolUns.  m. 

Gorman 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Danliel,  Dan 

Danle'son 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dotjgherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 


Duncan.  Oreg.  Long.  Md. 

Eckhardt  Lowry 

Eiwards,  Calif.  Luken 

English  Lundlne 


Erlenbom 

E^ans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

F>erraro 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giatmo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Hall.  Ohio 

Ham  U  ton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Harris 
Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 
Hlnaon 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holtaman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kaeen 

Klldee 

Koffovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 


MoClory 

McCloskey 

McOonnack 

McBwen 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

MlkulsU 

UUler.  Cam. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  Mi. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Miutha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelaon 

Nolan 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Recall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Siharp 

Simon 

Smith,  Iow« 

Solarz 


Spellman 

Tbonapson 

Winn 

Spenoe 

Van  Deerlln 

Wlrth 

St  Germain 

Vento 

Wolff 

Stark 

Walgren 

Wolpe 

Staggers 

Wampler 

Wright 

Stanton 

Watktas 

Wyatt 

Stark 

Waxman 

Wydler 

Steed 

Weiss 

Yates 

Stokes 

White 

Young,  AlaAa 

Stratton 

WblUey 

Young.  Mo. 

Studds 

WUllams.Ohlo  Zablockl 

Swift 

WUson,  Bob 

Zeferettl 

Synar 

Wilson,  Tex. 

NAYS— 169 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Myers,  Ind. 

Andrews, 

Goodllng 

Nichols 

N.  Dak. 

Gradison 

Nowak 

Applegate 

Gramm 

O'Brien 

Archer 

Grassley 

Paul 

Ashbrook 

Petri 

Atkinson 

Gudger 

Pickle 

Bafalis 

Guyer 

Porter 

Bauman 

Hagedom 

PurseU 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hall,  Tex. 

Quayle 

Bedell 

Hance 

Qulllen 

Bereutw 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Bethune 

Harkln 

Blnaado 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hlghtower 

Rltter 

Broyhill 

Hlllis 

Roberts 

Buchanan 

Holt 

Robinson 

Butler 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Byron 

Huckaby 

Botiaselot 

Carney 

Hughes 

Boyer 

Cheney 

Hyde 

Budd 

Clausen 

Ichord 

P.iiriw^f 

Cleveland 

Jacobs 

Rxisso 

Cllnger 

Jeffords 

Santlni 

Ooleman 

Jeffries 

Satterfltid 

Collins.  Teat. 

Jenkins 

Sawyer 

Conable 

KeUy 

Schroeder 

Conte 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Corcoran 

fClndneos 

Sebellus 

Oourter 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lagomarslno 

Shelby 

Crane,  Philip 

Latta 

Shuster 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Leach.  Iowa 

Skelton 

Dannemeyer 

Leatb,  Tex. 

Slack 

Daschle 

Lee 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Davis,  BUch. 

Lent 

Snowe 

Deckard 

Levltas 

Snyder 

Derwinski 

Loefller 

Solomon 

Devine 

Lott 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

LuJan 

Stenholm 

Donnelly 

Lungren 

Stockman 

Doman 

McDade 

Stump 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McDonald 

Symms 

Eariy 

Madlgan 

Tauke 

Edgar 

Marks 

Taylor 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Marlenee 

Thamas 

Bnery 

Marriott 

Traoder 

Erdahl 

MarUn 

Trible 

EvBHs.  Del. 

Mathis 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans.  Ga. 

Mavroules 

Volkmer 

Fenwlck 

Michel 

Walker 

Flndley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Weaver 

Fish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Whitehurst 

Fowler 

Montgomery 

Whlttaker 

Fnenzel 

Moore 

WUliams,  Mont. 

Gllmon 

Moorhead, 

Wylle 

Gingrich 

Calif. 

Yatron 

Glickznan 

MotU 

Young.  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING— 83 

Alexamdar 

Fazio 

Ratchford 

AndersoTi.  ni. 

Fountain 

Rodlno 

Badham 

Prost 

ScbeuM^ 

Blaggl 

Hawkins 

Shumway 

Burgener 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stewart 

conyers 

Leach,  La. 

Treen 

Coughltn 

Leland 

UdaU 

Davis.  S.C. 

Matsui 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

Mtnlah 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Murphy,  m. 

Whltten 

Ertel 

Pashayan 
D  1550 

WUaoa,C.H. 

So  the  resoluti(Mi,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished   business   is   the   questioo    of 
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t:ie 


agreeing  to 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk 
tion. 

The 
question  is 
567),  as 
nays  are 

The  vote 
vice,  and  theie 
not  voting  30, 


resolution  (H.  Res.  567). 
:  ead  the  title  of  the  resolu- 


SPE/1KER 

en 
;  amei  ded 
!  orde  "ed. 


vas 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Aahl«y 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  BJ. 
BedeU 
Bellenaon 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blngbem 
Blancbard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonlcw 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkl«y 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burllaon 
Burton.  John 
Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cbappell 

Cbeney 

Ohlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelbo 

Collins,  ni. 

Oonable 

Conyien 

Corman 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelaon 

Daactile 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougberty 

Doiwney 

Drinam 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Eckhardt 

■dgar 

Edwards,  CalU 

Knglisb 

■rlenbom 

Ertd 

Fary 

FusoeU 

Fazio 

Fenvro 

Flah 
Fisher 

FltblHi 
Flippo 
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NAYS— 146 


pro    tempore.    The 

the  resolution  (H.  Res. 

on  which  the  yeas  and 


taken  by  electronic  de- 
were — yeas  257.  nays  146, 
as  follows : 
(Roll  No.  99] 


YEAS— 267 

Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsytbe 
Powler 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Granun 
Gray 
Green 
GuarioA 
Gudeer 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hai^m 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 

HOWBfd 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Ijewls 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Lundinre 

Mcdoskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maguire 

Merkey 

Marriott 

Matbis 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

SCca 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mofifett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mutphy,  FCL 

Murtha 

Myers,  P». 

Natcber 


Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepi>er 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowski 

Roybal 

Royer 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Setterfleld 

Sebelliw 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

bellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jaet 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams.  Mont 

WlUlams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Abdnor 

Grassley 

Myers.  Ind. 

Andrews, 

Grisham 

Nichols 

N.  Dak. 

Guyer 

O'Brien 

Applegate 

Hagedorn 

Paul 

Archer 

Hall.  Tex. 

Petri 

Ashbrook 

Hance 

Porter 

Atklnmn 

Hansen 

Pritchard 

Bafalis 

Heckler 

Pursell 

Beuman 

Hightower 

Quayle 

Beard,  Tenn. 

HUlls 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Hinson 

Rhodes 

Bethune 

HoUenbeck 

Rlnaldo 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Rltter 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Broyhlil 

Ibhord 

Roth 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Rousselot 

Butler 

Jeffords 

Rudd 

Campbell 

Jeffries 

Runnels 

Carney 

Jenkins 

Sawyer 

Cleveland 

Kelly 

Schroeder 

Clinger 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Coleman 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kramer 

Shelby 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Shuster 

Corcoran 

Lagomarslno 

Slack 

Coughlin 

Latta 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Courter 

Leach,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Crane,  Daniel 

Leath,  Tex. 

Snyder 

Crane,  Philip 

Lee 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Stangeland 

Davis,  Mich. 

Livingston 

Stenholm 

Deckard 

Loeffler 

Stockman 

Devine 

Lott 

Stump 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Symms 

Dicks 

Luken 

Tauke 

Dornan 

Lungren 

Taylor 

Early 

MoCiory 

Traxler 

Edwards,  Okla 

McDade 

Trible 

Emery 

McDonald 

Volkmer 

Erdahl 

Madigan 

Walker 

Evans,  Del. 

Marks 

Weaver 

Evans,  Ga. 

Marlenee 

Wilson.  Bob 

Evans.  Ind. 

MarUn 

Wydler 

Penwick 

Mavroules 

Wylle 

Pindley 

Michel 

Yatron 

Frenzel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Young,  Pla.. 

Gingrich 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Glickman 

Moore 

Gold  water 

Moorhead. 

Goodllng 

Calif. 

Gradiaon 

MotU 

NOT  VOTINO— 30 

Alexander 

Frost 

Rodlno 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Badham 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shumway 

Blaggl 

Leach.  La. 

Stewart 

Burgener 

Leland 

Treen 

Burton.  Phillip  Matsul 

Udall 

Davis.  S.C. 

Mlnlsh 

unman 

DlggS 

Murphy,  ni. 

Vanik 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pasha.yan 

Whitten 

Fountain 

Ratchford 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

n  1600 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  xm- 
finished  bu-iness  is  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  527) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
527),  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  220,  nays  175, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows : 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Ambro 


(Roll  No.  100] 

YEAS— 220 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 


Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 


AuColn 

ainn 

Oberstar 

BaUey 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Baldus 

Gone 

Ottinger 

Beard.  R.I. 

Gray 

Panietta 

Bellenaon 

Green 

Patten 

Bennett 

Hall,  Ohio 

Patterson 

BeviU 

Hamilton 

Pease 

Bingham 

Hammer- 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Schmidt 

Perkins 

Boland 

Hanley 

Peyser 

Boiling 

Harris 

Pickle 

Bonlor 

Heckler 

Preyer 

Bonker 

Heftel 

Price 

Bowen 

Holland 

Pritchard 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Quillen 

Breaux 

Horton 

Rahall 

Brlnkley 

Howaixl 

Rallsback 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Rangel 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Reuss 

Broomfleld 

Ireland 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jenrette 

Richmond 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Roe 

Burlison 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rose 

Burton,  John 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rosenthal 

Butler 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rostenkowski 

Carr 

Kastenmeler 

Rovbal 

Cavanaugh 

Klldee 

Sabo 

Chappell 

Kogovsek 

Selberllng 

Chlsholm 

Kostmayer 

Simon 

Clay 

LaFalce 

Skelton 

Coelho 

Lederer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Collins,  111. 

Lehman 

Solarz 

Conyers 

Lewis 

Spellman 

Corman 

Lloyd 

StOennaln 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

St-ack 

Daniel,  Dan 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

Danlelson 

Lowry 

Stanton 

de  la  Garza 

Lundliue 

Stark 

Dellums 

McCloskey 

Steed 

Derrick 

McCormack 

Stokes 

Dsrwinskl 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Dlngell 

McHugh 

Studds 

Dixon 

McKay 

Swift 

Dodd 

McKinney 

Synar 

Dougherty 

Maeulre 

Thomas 

Downey 

Markey 

Thompson 

Drinan 

Mattox 

Van  Deerlin 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mavroules 

Vento 

Edgar 

Mazzoli 

Volkmer 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mloa 

Walgren 

English 

Mikuldci 

Wampler 

Elrlenborn 

Miller.  Calif. 

Watklns 

Evans,  Ga. 

Mlneta 

Waxman 

Pary 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Weiss 

Fascell 

Moakley 

White 

Fazio 

Moffett 

Whitehurst 

Ferraro 

Molloban 

Williams,  Ohio 

Flndley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fisher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Flthlan 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Wtnn 

Foley 

Murt.ha 

Wlrth 

Ford.  Mich. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Forsythe 

Neal 

Wyatt 

Fuqua 

Nedzi 

Wydler 

Garcia 

Nelson 

Yates 

Gaydos 

Nolan 

Yatron 

Glalmo 

Nowak 

Young,  Mo. 

Gibbons 

O'Brien 

Zablocki 

Oilman 

Oakar 
NAYS— 176 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Crane.  Daniel 

Grassley 

Andrews,  N.C. 

D'Amours 

Grisham 

Andrews, 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Guartnl 

N.Dftk. 

Dannemeyer 

Gudger 

Applegate 

Daschle 

Guyer 

Archer 

Davis.  Mich. 

Hagedorn 

Bafalis 

Deckard 

Hall.  Tex. 

Barnard 

Devine 

Hance 

Bauman 

Dickinson 

Hansen 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Dicks 

Harkln 

Bedell 

Donnelly 

Harsha 

Benlamln 

Doman 

Hefner 

Bereuter 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Hightower 

Bethune 

Eariy 

Hlllls 

Boner 

Edwards,  Okla 

.   Hinson 

Bouquard 

ESnery 

Hoilenbeck 

Brown.  Ohio 

Erdahl 

Holt 

Broyhlil 

Ertel 

Hopkins 

Byron 

Evans,  Del. 

Huckaby 

Camobell 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hughes 

Carney 

Fenwlck 

Hvde 

Carter 

Pish 

Ichord 

Cheney 

Flippo 

Jacobs 

Clausen 

Florto 

Jeffords 

Cleveland 

Fowler 

Jeffries 

Cllnger 

Frenzel 

Jenkins 

Coleman 

Gephardt 

Kelly 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gingrich 

Kemp 

Oonable 

Glickman 

Kindness 

Conte 

Goldwater 

Kramer 

Corcoran 

Goodllng 

Lagomarslno 

Ooughlln 

Oradlaon 

Latta 

Courter 

Qnonm 

Leacb,  Iowa 
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Leatb.  Tez. 
Lee 

Lent 
Levltas 
Livingston 
Loefller 
Lott 
LuJan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
MathU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


MotU 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quayle 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Rlttm- 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santtnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 


Shannon 

Sha<p 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weaver 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Williams.  Mont 

Wylle 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINO— 38 


Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Badbam 
Barnes 
Btaggi 
Blancbard 
Burgener 
Burton.  PhUlip 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Diggs 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Fountain 

Proet 

Hawkins 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Leacb.  La. 

Leland 

Matsul 

Minlsb 

Murphy,  111. 

Pashayan 

Ratchford 

Rodlno 


Scheuer 

9humway 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Whitten 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wright 

Yoimg.  Alaska 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  re£olutlon  (H.  Res.  523),  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  dn  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
523) ,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  206,  nays  194, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  101] 

-TEAS— 206 

Addabbo 

Brodhead 

Dodd 

Akaka 

Brooks 

Donnelly 

Albosta 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dougherty 

Ambro 

Burlison 

Downey 

Anderson. 

Burton,  John 

Drinan 

Calif. 

Campbell 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Cavanaugh 

Eckhardt 

Annunzlo 

Chappell 

Edgar 

Ashley 

Chlsholm 

Edwards.  Oallf 

Aspln 

Clausen 

Fary 

AuColn 

Clay 

Fascell 

Baldus 

Cleveland 

Fazio 

Barnes 

Cllneer 

Perrapo 

Beard.  B.I. 

coelbo 

Flndley 

Bedell 

Collins,  ni. 

Flsber 

Bellenaon 

conte 

Florlo 

Bennett 

Conyers 

Foley 

BevllI 

Corman 

Ford.  Bflch. 

Blngbam 

Cotter 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Blancbard 

Dnnielson 

Forsythe 

Boggs 

de  la  Garza 

Fowler 

Boiling 

Dellums 

Fuqua 

Bonlor 

Derrick 

Garcia 

Bonker 

Derwlnskl 

Gaydos 

Bowen 

Dicks 

Gephardt 

Brademas 

Dingell 

Glalmo 

Brlnkley 

Dixon 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Oallf. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lewis 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bolaoid 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Breaux 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Byron 
Oarney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cbeney 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Oougblln 
Coxu-ter 
Crane,  Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mlcb. 
Deckard 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Etaery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwlck 


McKlnney 

Maguire 

Markey 

Matbis 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MineU 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtba 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

NA-TS— 194 

Fish 
Fithlan 
Flippo 
Frenzel 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gradison 
Grstnm 
Grassley 
Grisham 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Guy«r 
Hagedorn 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
HUlls 
Hinson 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Levltas 
Livingston 
Loeffter 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McDade 
McDonald 


Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solans 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Static 

Steed 

SU^ea 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Van  Deerlin 

Vento 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Williams,  Ohio 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

ZablocU 

Zeferettl 


Madigan 

Maries 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mavroules 

Michel 

MUler,  Oallf. 

MUler.  Ohio 

MltcbeU,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MotU 

Myers,  Ind. 
Nelson 
NIchoU 
O'Brien 
Panetta 
Paul 
Pease 
Petri 
Porter 
Pritchard 
PuraeU 
Quayle 
RaUsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Robinson 
Roth 
Rousstiot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Santlnl 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulae 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
StenboUn 


Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Trible 


Volkmer 

Walgreo 

Walker 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 


Vander  Jagt       Whlttaker 


WUllams.  MOnt 
wuaon.Bob 
Winn 
Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINO— 88 


Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Badham 
Blaggl 
Burgener 
Burton.  Phillip 
Crane,  PhUip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Fountain 


Frost 

Hawkins 

Jonas,  N.C. 

Leacb,  La. 

Leland 

Matsul 

Mlnlab 

Murphy,  HI. 

Paebayan 

Peyser 

Boitchford 


Rodlno 

Scheuer 

Selbertlng 

Shumway 

Stewart 

Treen 

DdaU 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Whitten 

WUson,  C.  H. 


ni6io 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  about  tomorrow's  pro- 
gram. When  we  conclude  voting  on  these 
funding  resolutions,  the  next  order  of 
business  will  be  a  motion  which  I  am 
advised  will  be  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BRcrHiLL)  to 
Instruct  the  conferees  on  the  PTC  con- 
ference. If  we  are  able  to  keep  debate 
within  a  reasonable  time  frame,  then  we 
will  try  and  take  up  the  rule  on  the 
International  Development  Bank  bill.  If 
we  are  able  to  complete  those  things 
this  evening,  there  will  be  no  session 
tomorrow. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  545),  as 
stmended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 545,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  307,  nays  92, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows : 


(RoU  No.  103] 

-TEAS— 307 

Abdnor 

AuOoln 

Boner 

Addabbo 

Bailey 

Bonlor 

Akaka 

Baldus 

Bonker 

Alboste 

Barnard 

Bouquard 

Ambro 

Barnes 

Bowen 

Anderson, 

Beard,  R  J. 

Brademaa 

Calif. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Breaux 

Andrews.  N.C. 

BeUenson 

Brinklay 

Annunzlo 

Benjamin 

Bmdhead 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Applegate 

BevUl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Bingham 

Buchanan 

Ashley 

Blancbard 

Burlison 

Aq>ln 

Boland 

Burton,  John 

BoUlBS 

Buttsc 
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Byron 

Haraha 

Peyser 

Hinaon 

Marks 

Rouaselot 

Grassley 

McKay 

Rostenkowricl 

Campbell 

Heckler 

Plckl* 

RoUenbeck 

Merlienee 

Sawyer 

Gray 

McKlnney 

Roybal 

Carr 

Hefner 

Preyer 

Holt 

Martin 

Schroeder 

Green 

Maguire 

Royer 

Carter 

Heftel 

Prtce 

Hopkins 

Michel 

Schulze 

Giiarinl 

Markey 

Sabo 

Cavanaugh 

Hlghtower 

PurseU 

Jacobs 

Mlll«r.  Ohio 

SelberUng 

Oudger 

Marks 

Shannon 

Chappell 

Holland 

QuUlen 

Jeffords 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Sensenbrenner 

Hall,  Ohio 

Mattox 

Shelby 

Ohsney 

Holtzman 

Rahall 

Jeffrtee 

Moffett 

Snowe 

Henuner- 

Mavroules 

Simon 

Chisbolm 

Horton 

Rallsback 

Kelly 

Moore 

Solomon 

scbmldt 

Macszoli 

Slack 

dttuaen 

Howard 

Reoigel 

Kindness 

Moorbead. 

Spence 

Hanley 

Mica 

Smith.  Iowa 

Claor 

Hubbard 

Regula 

lAgomarstno 

Calif. 

Stangeland 

Harris 

Mlkulskl 

Solarz 

Cleveland 

Huckaiby 

ReusB 

LatU 

MotU 

Stockman 

Heckler 

Mineta 

Spellman 

dinger 

Hughes 

Rhodes 

Leach.  Iowa 

O'Brien 

Symms 

HlllU 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Spenoe 

Ooelho 

Hutto 

Richmond 

Loefller 

Paul 

Tauke 

Holland 

BCltchell,  N.Y. 

St  Gennaln 

OoUlna.IU. 

Hyde 

Rinaldo 

Lowry 

Petri 

WalkMT 

HoUenbeck 

Moakley 

Stack 

Oonatde 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Lujan 

Porter 

Weaver 

Holtzman 

Moffett 

Steggeia 

Conyera 

Ireland 

Robinson 

Lvmgmn 

Prit-rJiard 

Wolpe 

Horton 

Mollohan 

Stark 

Jenkins 

Rose 

McDade 

Quayle 

Wylle 

Howard 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Steed 

Cotter 

Jenrette 

Rosenthal 

McDonald 

Ritter 

Hubbard 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Stokes 

D' Amours 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roatenkowskl 

Magiilre 

Roth 

Huckaby 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Stratton 

DanM,  Drti 

Johnson.  Oolo 

Roybai 

KCYT  \Tfvmsrx-  «■* 

Hutto 

Murtha 

Studds 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Boyer 

Ei\jL    vvjxxnvjr- 

— «r» 

Ireland 

Myers.  Pa. 

Swift 

Danlelaon 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rudd 

Alexander 

Frost 

Roe 

Jenrette 

Natcher 

Synar 

Dasrhl« 

Kastenmel^' 

Runnels 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Johnson.  Calif 

Neal 

Thomas 

Daws.  Mich. 

Kazen 

Russo 

Badham 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shumway 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Nedzl 

Thompson 

de  Is  Oarza 

Kemp 

Sabo 

Btaggl 

Leach.  La. 

Stewart 

Jones.  Okla. 

Nelson 

Van  Deerlln 

Dell  urns 

KUdee 

Santlnl 

Boggs 

Leland 

Treen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Vander  Jagt 

Derrtck 

Kogovsek 

Satterfleld 

Burgener 

McKay 

Udall 

Kastenmeler 

Nowak 

Vento 

Koetmaiyer 

Sebellus 

Burton.  Phillip  MatsiU 

Ullman 

Kaesen 

O'Brien 

Walgren 

Dlcka 

Kramer 

Shannon 

Ck^ne,  PhUip 

Mlnish 

Vanlk 

KUdee 

Oakar 

Wampler 

Dlngell 

lAPaloe 

Sharp 

Davis.  S.C. 

Murphy.  lU. 

Whltten 

Kogovsek 

Oberstar 

Wa/tkins 

Dixon 

Leath.  Tex. 

Shelby 

Diggs 

PBfihayan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Kostmayer 

Obey 

Waxman 

Dndil 

Lederer 

Shuster 

Blwards.  Ala. 

Ratchford 

Ledeirer 

Ottinger 

Weiss 

Donnelly 

liee 

Simon 

Fountain 

Bodlno 

Lehman 

Pahetta 

White 

Dougherty 
Downey 

TAhTnnn 

Skelton 
Slack 

So  the  resolution,  as 

amended,  was 

Lent 
Levltas 

Patten 
Pepper 

Williams.  Mont 
Wllllanis,  Ohio 

Lent 

Drtnea 

Levltas 

Smith.  Iowa 

agreed  to. 

Lewis 

Perkins 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 

Lewis 
Livingston 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Snydier 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Uoyd 
Long,  La. 

Peyser 
Prtoe 

Wlrth 
Wolff 

Early 

Uoyd 

Solarz 

as  above  recorded. 

Long.  Md. 

Qiilllen 

Wyatt 

Kcktaardt 

Long,  La. 

Speilmaa 

A  motion 

to  reconsider  unu;  laid   on 

liowiy 

RabaU 

Wydler 

Edwards.  OsUf. 

Long,  Hd. 

St  Oermsin 

the  table. 

^g^^        ^  %^^^^^AA^9a^A%a^                ^^      ^^             -■^-«.—          — — _  — 

Luken 

Rangel 

Yates 

Edwards.  OUa. 
Bngllsb 

Lett 
Luken 

Stack 
Staggers 

McClory 
Moaoakey 

Beuas 
Richmond 

Yatron 
Yoimg,  Alaska 

" 

Erlenbom 

Lundlne 

Stanton 

MoCormack 

Rinaldo 

Young,  Fla. 

Btel 

McClory 

Stark 

ni620 

McDade 

Bitter 

Young.  Mo. 

Brans.  Oa. 
Pary 

McCloakey 
McOormack 

Steed 
Stenholm 

PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 

McEwen 
McHugh 

Boae 
Rosenthal 

Zablocki 
Zeferettl 

FaaceU 

UcBwen 

Stokes 

VESTIGATIONS  AND 

STUDIES  TO 

NAYS — 161 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Plndley 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

BE  CONDUCl'KD  BY  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEK  ON  AGING 

Abdnor 
Andrews. 

Gradison 
Granun 

Paul 
Pease 

Pldi 
Fisher 

Biarkey 

Marriott 

SwUt 
Synar 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 

N.Dak. 
Anthony 

Orlsham 
Guyer 

Petri 
Pickle 

Plthlan 

M&thls 

Taylor 

nnished  business  is  the  question  of  agree- 

Applegate 

Hagedom 

Porter 

nippo 
norto 

Mattox 

Thomas 
Thompson 

ing  to  the  resolution  (H. 

Res.  565) . 

Archer 
Aahbmok 

Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 

Preyer 
Pritchard 

Foley 

MazzoU 

Trajcler 

The  Clerk  read  the   title  of  the  reso- 

Atkinson 

Hanoe 

PurseU 

Ford.  Mloh. 

Mica 

Trible 

lution. 

BafalU 

Hansen 

Quayle 

Ford.  Tenn. 

kUkulskl 

VanDeerlln 

Barnard 

Harkln 

RaUsbaick 

Forsythe 

JftUler.  Oallf. 

Vander  Jagt 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore.    The 

Beoiman 

HarstM, 

Regula 

Fowler 

Mineta 

Vento 

question  is 

on  the  resolution   (H.  Res. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hefner 

Rhodes 

PuquA 
Oarcla 

MltcheU.  Md. 
Moakley 

Volkmer 
Walgren 

565),  on  which  the  yeas 

and  nays  are 

Bettell 
Benjamin 

Heftel 
Hlghtower 

Roberts 
Robinson 

Oaydos 

Mollohan 

Wampler 

ordered. 

Bereuter 

Hinaon 

Roth 

O^hardt 

Olaimo 

Olbtwna 

Moorbead,  Pa. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 

Watklna 
Weixman 
Weiae 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  235,  nays  161, 

Bethune 

Boner 

Broomfleld 

Bolt 

Hopkins 

Hughes 

Rousselot 

BMdd 

Ruimels 

Oilman 

Murphy.  Pa. 

White 

not  voting  37,  as  follows: 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hyxto 

BUSBO 

Olngrlch 

Murtba 

Whitehurst 

BroyhUl 

Icbord 

Santlnl 

CUnn 

Myers,  Ind. 

Whitley 

[RoU  No.  103  J 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Saitterfleld 

Oonariez 

Myers.  Pa. 

Wbittaker 

YEAS— 23S 

Butler 

Jeffords 

Sawyer 

Oore 

N&tcher 

Williams.  Mont 

Carr 

Jeffries 

Sihroeder 

Onmm 

Neal 

WUUams.  Ohio 

Addabbo 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Dougherty 

Cheney 

Jenkins 

Schvilze 

Oraaaley 

Nedzl 

Wllnnn,  Bob 

Akaka 

Burlison 

Downey 

dinger 

Kelly 

Sebellus 

Gray 

Nelson 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Albosta 

Burton.  John 

Drinan 

Coleman 

Kemp 

SelberUng 

Qreen 

Nichols 

Winn 

Ambro 

Byron 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Klndneas 

Sensenbrenner 

Ouarlnl 

Nolan 

Wirth 

Anderson. 

Campbell 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Conable 

Kramer 

Sharp 

Oudger 

Nowak 

Wolff 

Calif. 

Carney 

Rckhardt 

Corcoran 

LelFaloe 

Shuster 

Hagedom 

Oakar 

Wright 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carter 

Edgar 

Coughlln 

Lagomarsino 

Skelton 

Hall.  Ohio 

Oberstar 

Wyatt 

Annunzio 

Oavanaugh 

Edwards.  Oallf. 

Courter 

Latta 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Hall.  Tex. 

Obey 

Wydler 

Ashley 

CtM4>peU 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Oraive.  Daniel 

Leach,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Hamilton 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Asp  in 

Chlsiholm 

Kngllsh 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Snyder 

Hammer- 

Panetta 

Yatron 

AuColn 

Clausen 

Fary 

Dannemeyier 

Livingston 

Solomon 

Schmidt 

Patten 

Young.  Alaska 

BaUey 

caay 

Fascell 

Deckard 

Loefller 

Stengel  and 

Patterson 

Young.  Fla. 

Baldus 

Cleveland 

F^azio 

Derwlnski 

Lott 

Stanton 

Hanley 
Harkin 

Pease 

Young.  Mo. 

Barnes 

Coelho 

Ferraro 

Devine 

LuJan 

Stenholm 

Pepper 

Zablocki 

Beard,  B.I. 

Oolllns,  ni. 

Findley 

Dickinson 

Lundine 

Stockman 

Hairla 

Perkins 

ZeferetU 

Bellenson 

Conte 

Fish 

Dicks 

Lungren 

Stump 

Bennett 

Conyers 

Fisher 

Early 

McDonald 

Symms 

NAYS— 03 

BevUl 

Gorman 

Florio 

Bnery 

Madlgan 

Tauke 

Collins.  Tex. 

Erdsbl 

Bingham 

Cotter 

Foley 

BYlahl 

Marlenee 

Taylor 

N.Dak. 

Oonte 

Evans.  Del. 

Blanc  hard 

D' Amours 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Erlenbom 

Marriott 

Traxler 

Archer 

Corcoran 

Evans.  Ind. 

Boggs 

Forsythe 

Brtel 

Martin 

Trible 

BaftUls 

Coiighlln 

Fenwlck 

Boland 

Danlelson 

Frenzel 

Evans,  Del. 

Mathis 

Volkmer 

Bauman 

Courter 

Pnenzel 

Boiling 

Daschle 

Fuqua 

Evans,  Ga. 

Michel 

Walker 

Bedell 

Crane.  Daniel 

OUckman 

Bonlor 

Davis.  Mich. 

Garcia 

Evans,  Ind. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Weaver 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

Ooldwater 

Bonker 

de  la  Garza 

Gaydos 

Fenwlck 

MUler.  Ohio 

Whltehurst 

Beth\in« 
Broomfleld 

Deckard 

GoodUng 
GradisoQ 

Bouquard 

Dellums 

Olaimo 

Flthian 

Montgomery 

WhiOey 

Derwlnski 

Bowen 
Brademaa 

Derrick 
Dlngell 

Gibbons 
GUman 

Pllppo 
Fowler 

Moore 
Moorbead, 

Whlttaker 
Winn 

Brown.  Ohio 

Devtne 

Giltfism 

Breauz 

Dixon 

Gingrich 

Gephardt 

Oallf. 

Wolpe 

BroyhlU 

Domaa 

Guy«r 

Brlnkley 

Dodd 

Ginn 

Glickman 

MotU 

Wylle 

Canwy 

Edgar 

Hansen 

Brodhead 

Donnelly 

Gonaalez 

Ooldwater 

Myers.  Ind. 

Oolenutn 

Bnery 

Hlllla 

Brooks 

Doman 

Oon 

Ooodllng 

NlchoU 
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Alexander 
Anderson.  Dl. 


Blaggl 
Burgener 
Burton,  Phillip 
Crane.  PhUU) 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dlggs 

Eklwarda.  Ala. 
Ford.  Mich. 
Fountain 
Frost 


Hawkina 

Jones.  N.C. 

Leach.  La. 

Lee 

Leland 

Matsul 

Mln.lsh 

Murphy,  m. 

Paahayan 

Patterson 

Batchford 

Bodlno 

Boe 


Scheuer 

Shumway 

Stewart 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vsoiik 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wright 


Mr.  CAMPBELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  im- 
flnished  business  is  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  552),  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
552),  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  220,  nays  175, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows : 


Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovaek 

Kostmaiyer 

LaFalce 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mcdodcey 

McCoimack 

McBwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

BIag\tlre 

Markey 

UaittOK 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Mikuldcl 

iffiller.  Calif. 

Bffineta 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

Mollohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Miirphy,  N.Y. 

Mtuphy,  Pa. 

MurthA 

Myet<a,Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Nelaon 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottincper 

Panetta 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 


[BoU  NO.  IM] 

YEAS— 220 

Addabbo 

Dicks 

Akaka 

Din«ell 

Albnsta 

Dixon 

Ambro 

Dodd 

Anderson, 

Donnelly 

Calif. 

Downey 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Drinan 

Annunzio 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Anthony 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Eckbardt 

Aspln 

Edgar 

AuColn 

Edwards.  Oallf. 

BaUey 

Bngllab 

Baldus 

Brtel 

Barnard 

Evans,  Oa. 

Bamea 

Tery 

Beard.  RJ. 

FasoeU 

Boilenson 

Faoio 

Benjamin 

Ferraro 

Bennett 

Fisher 

Bevlll 

Flthian 

Bingham 

FUppo 

Blanchard 

Floclo 

Boggs 

Foley 

Boland 

Ford.  Ulch. 

Bcdllng 

Ford,  Tenn. 

BonVnr 

Bonker 

Fuqua 

Bowen 

GarcU 

Brademas 

Oaydos 

Breaux 

Gephardt 

Brlnkley 

Olaimo 

Brodhead 

Gibbons 

Brooks 

Ginn 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Gonzcaez 

Burlison 

Gore 

Burton,  John 

Gray 

Byron 

Guailnl 

Carr 

Oudger 

Oavanmgh 

Hall.  Ohio 

Ob4>pdl 

Hamilton 

Chdahobn 

Clausen 

HIhtU 

day 

Heft^ 

develand 

Hlghtower 

Coelho 

Holland 

OoUlna.  m. 

Holtzman 

Conyera 

Horton 

Cocman 

Howard 

Oo>tter 

Hubbard 

D' Amours 

Hutto 

Danlitiaon 

Ireland 

de  la  Garza 

Jeniette 

IMhrnis 

Johnson.  Oallf 

Derrick 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

QuUlon 

BabaU 

Rangel 

BeuM 

Bhodes 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rose 

Booenthal 

BostenkowAl 

BoytMd 

Buaso 

Sabo 

HfLTit^lnl 

Schroeder 

SelberUng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 


Abdnor 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aabbrook 
Atkinson 
BataUa 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
Bouq\iard 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyblU 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Campb^ 
Oamey 
Carter 
Cheney 
dinger 
ddcman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Om«oran 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Deachle 
Davis,  Midi. 
Deckard 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Doraan 
Dougherty 
Elarly 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Brdahl 
Erlenbom 
E^rans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
Fish 
Fowler 
Fnn2)flft 
Oilman 
Olngrlch 
GUckman 
Ooldwater 

Alexander 
Anderson,  ni 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead. 

Oallf. 
MotU 

Myers,  Ind. 
Neal 
O'Brien 
Paul 


Simon 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Oetmatn 

Stack 

Staggers 

Staik 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Van  Deerlln 

NAYS— 176 

GoodUng 
Gradison 
Oramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grtahom 
Guy^ 
Hagedom 
HaU.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
BChmidt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Haikln 
Harsiia 
Heckler 
Hefner 
HUlU 
Hinaon 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Huclcaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomaralno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Uvingston 
Loefller 
Lott 
Lowry 
LuJan 
Lun^en 
Mcdory 
McDade 
McDoiMld 
Madlgan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
MarrtoU 
Martin 
Bfattals 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
NOT  VOTINGJ— 37 

Jottes.  N  C.  Scheuer 

Lea^.  La.  Shumway 

Leland 
Uatsul 


FROVmiNO  FDND6  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Vento 
Wampler 
Watklns 
Waxman 

White  "nie  SPEAKER  pro  temp<x«.  The  uii' 

wuiiams,  Mont,    finished  business  is  the  question  of  agree 

WlUlamS.  Ohio  i-nrw     tn.     i-ko     ,.,^^t,,H^,^      /TT       T%,^       £An\        - 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

wour 

Wtiipe 

Wright 

WyMt 

Yates 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


ing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  543),  as 
amended. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  rewdu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Tbe 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
543),  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  232,  nays  162, 
not  voting  30  as  follows: 


Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quayle 

Ballsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Bitter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rouaselot 

Rojwr 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangriand 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Synuns 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vender  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Weaver 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Aleaka 

Young.  Ka. 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C, 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Ashl»oak 
Ashley 
As|itn 
AuOoln 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  RX 
Bcdlenson 
Bennett 
BeviU 
Bingham 
Blanctaard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burlison 
Burton,  John 
Byron 
OimpbeU 
Oarr 
'V^  Cavanaugh 


Blaggl 

Burgener  __ 

Burton.  PhUllp  Mltcbell.  Md. 
Crane.  PhlUp      Mtuphy,  HI 


Davis.  S.C. 

Diggs 

Edwards.  Als^ 

Fountain 

Frost 

Hawkins 


Obey 

Pashayan 

PKtterson 

Ratchfbrd 

Bodlno 

Roe 


Stewart 

Treen 

UdaU 

nilman 

Vanlk 

Walgreo 

WUtten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 


n  1630 

So,  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
8«reed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CliappeU 

Chlaholm 

dausen 

day 

develand 

OoUtna,m. 

Conyers 

cotter 

D"  Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dantdson 

Daschle 

delaOatsa 

Ddlums 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

DtngeU 

DonneUy 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

BcklMrdt 

■dgar 

■dwarda,  OalU. 

BdwMTtto,  Okla. 

English 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fary 

FasoeU 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Plndley 

Fisher 


[RoU  No.  106] 

YEAS— 232 

Flthian 
FUppo 
Florto 
Folety 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn, 
Foroytbe 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Otuxrla 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Olaimo 
Glbbona 
Glngrtch 
Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Ouarlnl 
Oudger 
Hall.  C»ilo 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harris 

Heckler 

Hig^toiwer 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughea 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenrette  

Johnson,  OalU.  Slack 

Johnson,  Oolo.   Smith.  lowk 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovaek 

KOatmayer 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Levitas 

LewU 

Uo^d 

Long.  La. 

Long.Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mcdoakey 

McOonnack 

McOade 

McBwen 

McHUgh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maguire 

Markey 

Mattox 

MazaoU 

Mica 

MUculskl 

MUler.  CaUf . 

MinaU 

MHcticU.Md. 

Moaklay 

Mollohasi 


MOorhead.Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murplur.  Fa. 

Murtba 

Myers.  Pa. 

NMcber 

Nedd 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PaaetU 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

QulUen 

BabaU 

Ballsback 

Bengal 

Beuas 

BlKMles 

Richmond 

Binaldo 

Boberts 

Boae 

Boaenthal 

Bostenkowakl 

Boybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

SelberUng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 


Snyder 

Solars 

SpeUman 

Spenoe 

St  Gennaln 

Sta<A 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

"n^rlor 

Thompson 

TNBler 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Wampler 

Wtaman 

Welas 

WUUams.  Mbnt 

WUaon.  Tax. 

Wlrth 

W<dpe 

Wright 

wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatea 

Young.  Alalka 

Young,  na. 

Young,  Mo. 

ZahU)ckl 

Zefanttt 
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Abdnor 
Andreira, 
N.  IMtk. 
Applegkte 
Arober 
Atklnaon 
Bafalls 
Baiiman 
B«ard.  Tenn. 
BetleU 
Beni«inln 
Bereuter 
Bettavme 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Obdo 
BroyhlU 
Bucbanan 
Butler 
Oamey 
Carter 
Cheney 
Clinker 
Ooelbo 
Oolcman 
Colllzis,  Tex. 
OonaMe 
Oonte 
Coroomm 
Cougtalin 
CoiiTtcr 
Crane,  Daniel 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
DMvls.Mlch. 
Deckard 
Devlne 
Dlcklnaon 
Dicks 
Dodd 
TXytvaia 
Duncan,  Tenn, 
Early 
anery 
Erdahl 
Brienbom 
Ertel 

Bvaiu.Ind. 
Fenwick 
Fish 
Fowler 
Oilman 
GUckman 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
OnullaoD 


Ateaander 
AnderaoD,  m. 
Badbazn 
Blaggl 
Burgener 
Burton.  Phillip 
Cocman 
Crane,  Philip 
DavU.  S.C. 
DtggS 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Bv<Biis,  D<d. 
Fountain 


So  the 
agreed  to. 

The  result 
as  above 

A  motion 
the  table. 


>f 
recoi  ded 


ail 


Mr 

explain  that 
preceding  I 
nay.  I  must 
the  incorrect 
voting  device 
House 
of  other 
voted  on  prioi 


PROVIDINO 
OP 

IBS  OP 
TION  ANE 


The 
finished 


SPEAIIER 
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NATS— 162 

'irazDxa 

3rau96ley 

3reen 

Snsham 

3uyer 

lagedcm 

iall,  Tex. 

Sauce 

ilanaen 

fiarkln 

iefner 

ieftel 

31111s 

Unaon 

flolt 

■lopklns 

fluckaby 

x:hord 

raoobs 

reffords 

reflrtes 

renklns 

Selly 

Semp 

^Indnfjw 

Kramer 

LAFalce 

Jagomarslno 

.atta 

L«acb,  Iowa 

:<eeth,  Tex. 

jent 

LJvlngston 
L,oeffler 
:x)tt 
..ujan 
L.un«ren 
HcClory 
tfcDonald 
tladlgan 
tfajks 
Aarlenee 
Harriott 
tAartln 
kiatbls 
tlavroulee 
Achel 
iCUler,  Ohio 
<ltcheU,  N.T. 
iloffett 
ilontgomery 
liCoore 
tloorbead, 
Calif. 


MotU 
li<yen,Ind. 

Neal 

Nelson 

NlcboU 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Porter 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Puraell 

Quayle 

Regula 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rotisaelot 

Royer 

Runnels 

Santtnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Senaenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snow« 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stan  toe 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weav«r 

Whltehtirst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

WUUams.  Ohio 

Winn 

Wylle 

Yatron 
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'Toet 

lawklns 

rones,  N.C. 

>ach.  La. 

>land 

Matsul 

kllnlab 

kfurphy,  ni. 

F'sahayan 

Patterson 

Satchford 

todlno 

loe 


Sdheuer 

Shimiway 

Staggers 

Stewart 

Treen 

Udall 

miman 

VanUc 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wolff 


res4>lution,  as  amended,  was 

the  vote  was  announced 

d. 

reconsider  was  laid  on 


0 


EXPLA  NATION  OP  VOTE 


COELI  O 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

on  the  vote  immediately 

recorded  as  having  voted 

4ave  inadvertently  pressed 

button  (Ml  the  electronic 

as  I  personaUy  supported 

Resolution  543  as  I  did  the  series 

com|nlttee  funding  resolutions 

thereto. 


PUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
AND  STUD- 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
LABOR 


mVES'  nOATIONS 


agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  530), 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
530),  as  amended,  aa  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  210,  nays  184, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  106] 

YEAS— aio 


busi  aess 


pro  tempore.  The  im- 
is    the    question    of 


Addabbo 

Plndley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Akaka 

Fisher 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Aibosta 

Florlo 

Murtha 

Ambro 

Foley 

Myers.  Pa. 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Mich. 

Natcber 

Oallf. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Nolan 

Annunzlo 

Fuqua 

Nowak 

Aahbrook 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Ashley 

Giaydofl 

Obeirstar 

Aq>ln 

Glaiimo 

Obey 

AuOoln 

Gibbons 

Ottinger 

BaUey 

Glnn 

Panetta 

Baldus 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Barnes 

Gore 

Pepper 

Beard.  B.I. 

Gray 

Perkins 

Bellenson 

Green 

Beyaer 

Bennett 

Guarlnl 

Pickle 

Bevlll 

Hall.  Ohio 

Price 

Bingham 

Hammer- 

Qulllen 

Blanchard 

scbmldt 

Rahall 

Boggs 

Hanley 

Rangel 

Bo.and 

Hands 

Reuss 

BoUlng 

Heftel 

Richmond 

Bonlor 

Holland 

Rinaldo 

Bonker 

Hollenbeck 

Roberts 

Bo  wen 

Horton 

Rose 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Rostenkowskl 

Brlnkley 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Brodhead 

Hyde 

Sabo 

Brooks 

Ireland 

Seiberllng 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jenrette 

Shannon 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Oalif 

Shelby 

BurUson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Simon 

Burton,  John 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carr 

Kaistentneier 

Solairz 

Osrter 

Kazen 

Spellman 

Cavanaugh 

Klldee 

St  Oennaln 

Ch^pell 

Kogovsek 

ef,ar:k 

Qhlsholm 

Kostmayer 

Staggers 

Clay 

I^ederer 

Stark 

Cllnger 

Lehman 

Steed 

Coelho 

Levltas 

Stokes 

OoUlns.  ni. 

Lewis 

Stitttton 

Oorman 

Uoyd 

Studds 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

Swift 

Daniel  son 

Long,  Md. 

Synar 

Davis,  IKlcta. 

Luken 

Thompson 

de  la  Garza 

Lundlne 

Van  Deerlln 

Dellums 

McClory 

Vander  Jagt 

Derrick 

Mcdoskey 

Volkmer 

Dlngell 

McCoimack 

Wampler 

Dixon 

McEwen 

Watklnn 

Dodd 

McHugh 

Waxman 

Donnelly 

McKay 

Weiss 

Dougherty 

McKlnney 

White 

Downey 

Mlagulre 

WUUams,  Mont 

Drlnan 

MaiiLsy 

WUUams,  Ohio 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mattox 

WUson,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mazzoli 

Wlrtb 

Bckhardt 

Mica 

Wolff 

Kdgar 

Mlk\Uskl 

Wolpe 

Edwards,  Calif 

MUlcT,  Calif. 

Wright 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Mlneta 

Wyatt 

Erienborn 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wydler 

Evans,  Ga. 

Mltcbdl,  N.Y. 

YetBB 

Pary 

Moakleiy 

Young,  Mo. 

Pascal 

Moffett 

Zablockl 

Fazio 

Mollohan 

Zeferrettl 

Ferrapo 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
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Abdnor 

Boner 

Conte 

Andrews, 

Bouquard 

Corcoran 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfield 

Coughlln 

Anthony 

Brown.  Ohio 

Courter 

Applegate 

BroiyhUl 

Crane,  Daniel 

Archer 

Butler 

D' Amours 

Atkinson 

Bjrron 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bafalis 

Campbell 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Barnard 

Oamey 

Dannemeyer 

Bauman 

Cheney 

Daschle 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Clausen 

Deckard 

Bedell 

aeveland 

Derwlnakl 

Benjamin 

Coleman 

Devlne 

Bereuter 

Collins,  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Betbune 

Oonable 

Dicks 

Doman 

Kemp 

Ritter 

Emery 

Kindness 

Robinson 

English 

Kramer 

Roth 

Erdahl 

LaFalce 

Rousselot 

Ertel 

Lagomarslno 

Roy«r 

Evans,  Del. 

Latta 

Budd 

Evans,  Ind. 

Leach.  Iowa 

Runnels 

Fenwick 

Leath.  Tex. 

Russo 

Fish 

Lee 

RanUnl 

Fithlan 

Livingston 

SatterOeld 

FUppo 

Loefller 

Sawyer 

Fowler 

Lott 

Schroeder 

Frenaet 

Lowry 

Schulze 

Gepbaitlt 

Lujan 

Sebellus 

Oilman 

Lungren 

Sensenbrenner 

Gingrich 

McDade 

Sharp 

Gllckman 

McDonald 

Shuster 

Ooodllng 

Madigan 

Skelton 

Oradlson 

Marks 

Slack 

Gramm 

Marlenee 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Grassley 

Marriott 

Snowe 

Orlstaem 

MarUn 

Snyder 

Gudger 

Maitbla 

Solomon 

Guyer 

Mavroulea 

Spence 

Hagedorn 

Michel 

Stangeland 

HaU,  Tex. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Stanton 

HamUton 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Hance 

Moore 

Stockman 

Hansen 

Moorhead. 

Stump 

Harkln 

Oalif. 

Symms 

Haraba 

MotU 

Tauke 

Heckler 

Myers.  Ind. 

Taylor 

Hefner 

Neal 

Thorn  sfi 

Hlghtower 

Nelson 

Traxler 

mills 

Nichols 

Trible 

Hlnaon 

O'Brien 

Vento 

Holt 

Paul 

Walgren 

Hopkins 

Peeae 

Walker 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Weaver 

Hughes 

Porter 

Whltehurst 

Ichord 

Preyer 

Whitley 

Jacobs 

Prltchard 

Whlttaker 

Jeffords 

Pursell 

Winn 

Jeffries 

Quayle 

WyUe 

Jenkins 

Railsback 

Yatron 

Jones,  Okla. 

Regula 

Young,  Alaska 

Kelly 

Rhodes 

Young,  PlB. 
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Alexander 

Frost 

Ratchford 

Anderson,  ni. 

Goldwater 

Rodlno 

Badbam 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Blaggl 

Holtzman 

Scheuer 

Burgener 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shumway 

Burton,  Phillip  Leach,  La. 

Stewart 

Conyers 

Leland 

Traen 

Crane,  Philip 

Lent 

Udall 

Davis.  8.C. 

Matsui 

Ullman 

Diggs 

Mlnlah 

VanUc 

E^arly 

Murphy.  HI. 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pasbayan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fountain 

Patterson 
01640 

WUson.  C.  H. 

So  the  resolution,  as 

amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote 

was  annoimced 

as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 

was  laid  on  the 

table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3398, 
AGRICULTtTRE  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1979 

Mr.  FOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3398)  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  relating  to  in- 
creases in  the  target  prices  for  the  1979 
crop  of  wheat,  com,  and  other  commodi- 
ties under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  96-789) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3398)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  relating  to  Increases  in  the  target 
prices  for  the  1979  crop  of  wheat,  com,  and 
other  commodities  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
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text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 
That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1980". 

TARGET    PRICES    FOR    THE    1980    AND    1981    CROPS 
OF    CORN    AND    WHEAT 

Sec.  2.  Section  105A(b)  (1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  m  the  third  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B),  strike  out  "through  1981  crops"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "crop";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B) 
two  new  sentences  as  follows:  "The  estab- 
lished price  for  com  shall  be  $2.35  per  bushel 
m  the  case  of  the  1980  crop.  For  the  1981 
crop,  the  established  price  shall  be  not  less 
than  the- established  price  for  the  1980  crop, 
adjusted  upward  to  reflect  such  changes  in 
the  cost  of  producing  com  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  fair 
and  equitable  relationship  between  loan 
rates,  established  prices,  and  production 
costs  for  com  and  competing  commodities.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  107A(b)(l)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  fourth  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new 
sentences  as  foUows:  "The  established  price 
for  wheat  shall  be  $3.63  per  bushel  In  the 
case  of  the  1980  crop.  For  the  1981  crop,  the 
established  price  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
established  price  for  the  1980  crop,  adjiisted 
upward  to  reflect  such  changes  In  the  cost 
of  producing  wheat  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  fair  and 
equitable  relationship  between  loan  rates, 
established  prices,  and  production  costs  for 
wheat  and  competing  commodities.". 

EXTENSION     OF     DISASTER     PAYMENT     PROGRAMS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  101(h)  (4)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Act  of   1949   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (B),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  rice"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1978,  1979,  and  1980  crops 
of  rice";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  rice"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  •1978,  1979,  and  1980  crops 
of  rice". 

(b)  Section  103(f)(5)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of   1949  is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  upland  cotton"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978,  1979,  and 
1980  crops  of  upland  cotton";   and 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (B),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  upland  cotton"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1978,  1979,  and 
1980  crops  of  upland  cotton". 

(c)  Section  105A(b)  (2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  Act   of   1949   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  feed  grains"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1978,  1979,  and 
1980  crops  of  feed  grains";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  feed  grains"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978,  1979,  and 
1980  crops  of  feed  grains". 

(d)  Section  l07A(b)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  wheat"  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "1978,  1979,  and  1980 
crops  of  wheat';  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B),  striking  out 
"1978  and  1979  crops  of  wheat"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "1978,  1979,  and  1980 
crops  of  wheat". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  DISASTER  PAYMENTS 

SEC.  5.  Effective  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops,  section  101  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  in  subsection  (1),  Inserting  "(exclud- 
ing disaster  payments) "  after  "payments"; 


(2)  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  a  new 
subsection  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  1980  crop  year, 
the  total  amount  of  disaster  payments  that 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  for  any  crop 
year  shall  not  exceed  $100,000."; 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  as  subsections  (3),  (4),  and  (6),  respec- 
tively; and 

(4)  In  subsection  (3),  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (3)  of  this  section,  striking  out  "dis- 
aster loss  or". 

NORMAL  CROP  ACREAGE 

Sec.  6.  Effective  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops,  section  1001  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"NORMALLY    PLANTED    ACREAGE   AND   TARGET 
PRICES 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  effective  for  one  or  more  of 
the  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  require,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases  and  payments 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  that 
producers  not  exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm 
normally  planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  adjusted  as  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  equitable  among 
producers.  The  acreage  for  any  farm  nor- 
maUy  planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  l>e  reduced  by  any  set-aside 
or  diverted  acreage. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  for  one  or 
more  of  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  requires 
that  producers  not  exceed  the  acreage  on  the 
farm  normally  planted  to  crops  designated 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
increase  the  established  price  for  any  such 
commodity  by  the  amount  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  compensate  pro- 
ducers for  not  exceeding  the  acreage  on  the 
farm  normaUy  planted  to  crops  designated 
by  the  Secretary  and  participation  In  any  re- 
quired set-aside  with  respect  to  such  com- 
modity. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
increase  in  the  established  price  for  any 
commodity  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  changes  in  the 
cost  of  production  resulting  from  not  ex- 
ceeding the  acreage  on  the  farm  normally 
planted  to  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary 
and  participation  In  any  required  set-aside 
with  respect  to  such  commodity. 

"(3)  If  the  established  price  Is  increased 
for  any  commodity  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  Increase  the  established 
price  for  any  other  commodity  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary for  effective  operation  of  the  program. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  any  In- 
crease In  the  established  price  imder  this 
subsection  to  reflect,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
land  diversion  payments  for  the  commodity 
for  which  an  Increase  Is  determined. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  producers  of  the  1980  crop 
of  any  commodity  who  exceed  the  acreage 
on  the  farm  normally  planted  to  crops  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  may  receive  loans 
and  purchases  and.  In  the  case  of  commodi- 
ties for  which  there  is  an  established  price, 
payments  based  on  the  established  price  for 
the  commodity  as  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  In  effect  on  the  date  preceding  the 


date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1980.". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  Foley, 
E  DE  LA  Oarza, 

Ed  Jones, 

Dawson  Mathib, 

DAvro  R.  BowKN. 

CHARLES  Rose. 

Richard  Nolah, 

Alvin  Baldus, 

Berkley  Biskli., 

Olenn  English, 

Floyd  J.  PrrECiAir, 

Ike  Skelton, 

Thomas  A.  Dascrlk, 

Kent  Hance, 

Charles  W.  Stenholm, 

William  Wamplbi, 

Keith  Q.  Sebelius, 

Paul  Pindley, 

James  Johnson, 

Tom  Hagedorn, 

E.  Thomas  Colemam. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

Oeorce  McOovern, 

Walter  D.  Httddleston, 

Edwabi>  Zorinskt. 

John  Melcher. 

Milton  R.  Yotrato, 

Robert  Dole. 

RttDT  Boschwitz. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
3398)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  relating  to  increases  In  the  target 
prices  for  the  1979  crop  of  wheat,  com.  and 
other  commodities  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
foUowlng  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  aU  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  committee 
of  conference  recommends  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  adjustments 
made  In  the  committee  of  conference  are 
noted  below: 

(  1  )    increases   in  target  prices  for   the   1979 

crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
The  House  biU  (a)  increases  the  1979  tar- 
get prices  for  wheat  from  $3.40  to  $3.63  per 
bushel,  and  for  com  from  $2.20  to  $2.35  per 
bushel,  and  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  adjust  the  1979  target  prices 
for  grain  sorghums  and  barley  to  the  levels 
the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  com. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  no  change 
in  the  target  prices  for  the  1979  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision. 

(2)    INCREASES  IN  TARGET   PRICES  FOR  THE    1980 
AND   19S1   CROPS  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

The  Senate  amendment  (a)  establlabes 
$2.35  per  bushel  as  the  target  price  for  the 
1980  crop  of  com.  and  (b)  provides  that  the 
target  price  for  the  1981  crop  of  corn  shaU 
not  be  less  than  $2.35  per  bushel,  adjusted 
upward  to  reflect  such  changes  In  the  coat 
of  producing  corn  as  the  Secretary  finds  nee- 
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tax 


I  imendment  extends  through 

the  authority  under  which 

are  made  to  producers  of 

ns,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 

prevented  from  planting  the 

other   nonconservlng   crops 

c^nmodity)  or  suffer  abnormal 

to  natural  disasters  or  other 

their  control. 

1  ilU  contains  no  comparable 

Confer^ce    substitute    adopts    the 
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amendment  provides  that 
receive  annually  more  than 

payments  under  the  1980 
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paymc  ats 
:  limits  Ion.) 

Confer^ce    substitute    adopts    the 

with  an  amendment  to  In- 

.000  to  $100,000  the  annual 

disaster  payments  on  the  1980 

of  the  listed  commodities. 

amendment  provides  that 

may  be  made  under 

wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 

programs  to  States,  political 

agencies  thereof. 

1  lUl  contains  no  comparable 

Confer^ce    substitute    deletes    the 

Under  existing  law,  which 

contlttued  by  the  Conference  sub- 


Senite 
pa  rments 
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stitute,  the  payment  limitations  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  lands  owned  by  States,  political 
subdivisions,  or  agencies  thereof,  so  long  as 
such  lands  are  farmed  primarily  In  the  direct 
furtherance  of  a  public  function,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(6)     NORMAL    CXOP  ACSXACE 

(a)  The  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
the  Secretary — effective  for  one  or  more  of 
the  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice — to  require, 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  and 
payments  on  any  commodity  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  that  producers  not 
exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  normally 
planted  to  crops  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  set- 
aside  or  diverted  acreage. 

The  House  bill  makes  no  change  In  exist- 
ing law  under  which  compliance  with  the 
normal  crop  acreage — as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  price  support  through  loans  and 
payments  on  any  commodity — may  be  re- 
quired only  when  a  set-aside  is  in  effect. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  that 
makes  loans  and  payments  available  to  pro- 
ducers of  the  1980  crop  of  price-supported 
commodities  who  exceed  their  normal  crop 
acreage.  Payments  for  such  producers  would 
be  based,  however,  on  target  prices  deter- 
mined under  current  law. 

The  conferees  have  taken  note  of  the  fact 
that  Alaska  is  rapidly  increasing  Its  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  conunodltles  In  an  effort 
to  establish  an  economically  viable  industry 
In  the  near  future.  As  a  result  of  the  rapid 
increase  In  production  on  new  lands,  acre- 
age histories  either  do  not  exist  or  are  so 
minimal  that  they  do  not  accwately  reflect 
growing  production.  Because  of  these  bar- 
riers, some  farmers  in  Alaska  are  unable  to 
participate  to  the  same  extent  as  farmers  in 
other  States  in  several  farm  programs. 

Recognizing  this,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Secretary  examine  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  barriers  that  exist  for 
Alaskan  farmers  and  develop  guidelines  for 
these  farmers  to  obtain  acreage  histories 
necessary  for  participation  in  the  various 
agricultxiral  programs. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  requested  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  on  accelerating  procedures  neces- 
sary to  permit  farmers  in  Alaska  to  partici- 
pate in  the  same  manner  as  farmers  of 
other  States  where  that  participation  is  not 
feasible  because  of  statutory  barriers. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Alaskan  farmer  be  given  equal  access  to 
these  programs,  but  not  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
the  Secretary,  whenever  the  Secretary  re- 
quires compliance  with  the  normal  crop 
acreage,  to  Increase  the  target  price  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice 
above  what  It  would  otherwise  be  by  the 
amoimt  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate to  compensate  producers  for  participat- 
ing in  the  program  for  the  commodity  and 
complying  with  any  required  set-aside  with 
respect  to  that  commodity. 

The  House  bill  makes  no  change  in  exist- 
ing law  under  which  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  target  price  only  when  a  set-aside 
Is  in  effect  for  the  respective  commodity 
(with  the  increase  in  the  amount  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  to  compen- 
sate producers  for  participation  in  the  set- 
aside)  . 

The  Conference  substitute  adapts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  If 
the  target  price  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  up- 
land cotton,  or  rloe  Is  increased  when  cc»n- 
pliance  with  the  normal  crop  acreage  for  the 


respective  commodity  Is  required,  the  Sec- 
retary may  increase  the  target  price  for  any 
of  the  other  commodities  by  an  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  program. 

The  House  bill  makes  no  change  in  exist- 
ing law  under  which  the  authority  to  adjust 
atber  target  prices  may  be  exercised  only 
when  an  Increase  Is  made  In  the  target  price 
for  a  commodity  for  which  a  set-aside  Is  in 
effect. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

Thomas  Foi.et, 
E  DE  LA  Garza, 
Ed  Jones, 
Dawson  Mathxs, 
David  R.  Bowin, 
Charu»  Rose, 
Richard  Nolan, 
Alvin  BALDtrs, 
Berklet  Bedell, 
O1.ENN  English, 
Floyd  J.  Fithian, 
Ike  Skelton, 
Thomas  A.  Daschle, 
Kent  Hance, 
Charles  W.  Stenholm, 
William  Wampler, 
Keith  O.  Sebelius, 
Paul  Pindley, 
James  Johnson, 
Tom  Hagedorn, 
E.  Thomas  Coleman, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
George  McGovesn, 
Walter  D.  Httddleston, 
Edward  Zorinsky, 
John  Melcher, 
Milton  R.  Yottng, 
Robert  Dole, 
Rudy  Boschwitz, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HJl. 
5424,  NATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  from  cosponsorship  of  H.R. 
5424,  the  National  Publications  Act  of 
1979.  While  I  verbally  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor  H.R.  4572  as  a  vehicle  for  hearings 
on  reorganizing  the  printing  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  disagree 
with  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent 
bill,  H.R.  5424,  and  my  name  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  erroneously. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  6152,  PRODUCT 
LIABILITY  RISK  RETENTION  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, February  29,  1980.  to  file  its  report 
on  H.R.  6152,  the  Product  Liability  Risk 
Retention  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virg^iia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2313,  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1979 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2313)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations contained  in  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

preferential  motion  offered  by  MR. 

BROYHILL 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROYHILL  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses  on 
the  bill  HJl.  2313,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1979.  be  in- 
structed to  Insist  on  the  language  contained 
In  Sec.  302,  which  states  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  RULES 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  promulgating  a  final  rule,  shall 
submit  such  final  nile  to  the  Congress  for 
review  In  accordance  with  this  section.  Such 
rule  shall  be  delivered  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress on  the  same  debate  and  to  each  House  of 
Congress  while  it  is  in  session.  Such  rule  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House,  respectively. 

(2)  Any  final  rule  which  the  Commission 
Is  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  become  effective  if — 

(A)  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  90 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after  the 
date  such  flual  rule  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, both  Houses  of  the  Congress  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  such 
final  rule;  or 

(B)  before  the  end  of  the  period  at  60 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after  the 
date  such  final  rule  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  one  House  of  the  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  concurrent  resolution  to  the  other 
House,  and  such  concurrent  resolution  is 
not  disapproved  by  such  other  House  (by  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval)  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  of  30  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  after  such  transmittal. 

(b)(1)  If,  at  the  end  of  60  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  a  final  rule  Is  submitted  to 
the  Congress  under  subsection  (a)(1),  no 
committee  of  either  House  of  the  Congress 
has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  rule,  and  neither  House  had 
adopted  such  a  resolution  the  rule  may  go 
Into  effect  immediately. 

(3)  If,  before  the  end  of  the  60-day  period 
^eclfled  In  paragn^h  (1) ,  such  a  committee 
has  reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  a  resolution,  or  either 
House  has  adopted  such  a  resolution,  the 
rule  may  take  effect  (at  any  time  after  the 
end  of  the  period  of  90  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  such 
rule  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress)  imless  the 
rule  Is  disapproved  under  subsection  (a)  (3). 

(c)  (1)  If  a  final  nUe  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  Is  disapproved  by  the  Congress 
under  subsection  (a)  (3).  then  the  oommls- 


slon  may  promulgate  a  final  rule  wblcta  re- 
lates to  the  same  acts  or  practices  as  the  final 
rule  disapproved  by  the  Congress  In  aocord- 
ance  with  this  subsection.  Such  final  nil*— 

(A)  shaU  be  based  upon — 

(1)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  final  rule 
disapproved  by  the  Congress;  or 

(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the  rec- 
ord established  In  supplemental  rulemaking 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  In  any  case  In  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  existing  rulemaking  record; 
and 

(B)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(2)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule  under  this  subsection,  shall  sub- 
mit the  final  rule  to  the  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  (1). 

(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on,  or  rejection 
of.  a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
an  expression  of  approval  of  the  final  rule 
Involved. 

(e)(1)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall 
prepare  a  report  which  examines  the  review 
of  Commission  rules  under  this  section.  Such 
report  shall — 

(A)  list  the  rules  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Commission  during  the  period 
In  which  this  section  Is  In  effect; 

(B)  list  the  rules  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (a)  (2) ; 

(C)  specify  the  number  of  Instances  in 
which  the  Commission  promulgates  a  final 
rule  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c);  and 

(D)  Include  an  analysis  of  any  Impact 
which  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  had 
upon  the  decisionmaking  and  rulemaking 
processes  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  sub- 
mit the  report  required  In  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  Congress  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

(f)  (1)  Any  Interested  party  may  Institute 
such  actions  in  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  Including  actions  for 
declaratory  judgment,  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  construe  the  constitutionality  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section.  The  district  court  Im- 
mediately shall  certify  all  questions  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  section  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in- 
volved, which  shall  hear  the  matter  sitting 
en  banc. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appeal  shall  be  brought 
not  later  than  20  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
disposition  of  any  matter  certified  under 
paragraph    ( 1 ) . 

(g)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die;  and 

(B)  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  periods  specified 
In  subsection  (a)(2)   and  subsection  (b). 

(2)  If  an  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  Con- 
gress occurs  after  the  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted a  final  rule  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
but  such  adjournment  occurs — 

(A)  before  the  end  of  the  period  specified 
In  subsection  (a)(2)(A):  and 

(B)  before  any  action  necessary  to  disap- 
prove the  final  rule  Is  completed  under  sub- 
section (a) (2): 

then  the  Commission  shall  be  required  to 
resubmit  the  final  rule  involved  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Congress.  The  period  specified  In  subsection 
(a)(2)(A)  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  such 
resubmission. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section : 

(1)  The  term  'Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "concurrent  resolution" 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as 
follows:  That  the  Congress  disapproves  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission deaimg  with  the  matter  of 

which  rule  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  .".  The  blank  spaces  shaU  be  ap- 

propriately filled. 

(3)  The  term  "rule"  means  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act   (15  U.S.C.  67a(a)  (1)  (B) ). 

(1)(1)  Except  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1979.  and  shall  cease  to 
have  any  force  or  effect  after  September  30 
1982. 

(2)  Any  action  Instituted  under  subsecUon 
(f)  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  operation  of 
paragraph  (1). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHn.L)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

B4r.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  '/i  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  preferential  motion 
is  offered  to  insist  that  the  House  con- 
ferees, who  are  about  to  be  appointed 
in  just  a  few  moments,  go  to  conference 
and  insist  upon  the  amendment  which 
is  contained  in  the  House  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  a  legislative  review  and  veto 
procedure  over  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion trade  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  without  a 
Federal  Trade  Authorization  now  for 
three  Congresses,  and  this  amendment 
is  really  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  not  authorized  ap- 
propriations to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
sometime,  because  in  the  past  the 
House  has  been  insisting  that  this  legis- 
lative and  review  and  veto  procedure  be 
put  into  place. 

The  last  time  that  we  went  to  con- 
ference the  House  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  it.  and  we  came  back,  and,  of 
course,  the  House,  because  it  did  insist 
that  we  have  this  procedure  included, 
defeated  the  conference  report. 

It  is  important  that  we  give  the  con- 
ferees some  clear  instructions  as  to  the 
House  position  on  this  Issue,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  important  that  the  Mem- 
bers support  this  motion  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
and  I  have  been  working  on  for  so  long 
andsohar(L 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers),  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generosity. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  say  what 
I  have  to  say  In  1  minute  or  not. 
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Mr.  BROYI  ILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  he  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  I  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGpRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemai).  He  is  very  generous,  as 
usual. 

The  gentleifcan  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhil.)  is  a  very  able  Member 
of  the  House,  ile  is  a  very  capable  mem- 
ber of  the  Coi  nmittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comr  lerce  and  has  been  most 
helpful  to  me  during  all  the  years  that 
I  have  served  as  chairman.  I  have  no 
controversy  v  ith  his  intelligence,  his 
integrity,  and  his  intentions,  but  I  must 
take  strong  eixeption  to  his  motion  to 
instruct  the  onferees  on  this  very  im- 
portant provii  ion  of  the  bill.  The  one- 
house  legislati  ve  veto  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  thii  legislation  when  it  was 
reported  by  tl  le  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Ccmmittee  and  also  as  it 
passed  the  He  use.  Therefore,  the  House 
conferees  are  :  norally  committed  to  sup- 
port its  retent  on  in  conference  and  they 
should  be  trui  ted  to  do  so. 

The  motion  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolin  i  (Mr.  Broyhill)  is  com- 
pletely reduncant  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  BROYIILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  t  le  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARD':  ) 

ECKHjflRDT 


BROli  HILL 


ECKH/RDT 


Mr. 
not  asked  for 
have  it. 

Mr 
thought  the 
some  time. 

Mr. 
not  asked  for 
That  I  assure 
not  on  the 
when  I  was 
tee,  and  was 
mittee,  as  is 
gla  (Mr 
that  I  workei  I 
position  passe  1 
opposed  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
his  time,  but  I  am  glad  to 


Mr.     Speaker,     I 
iientleman  iiad  asked  for 


oi 


the 


Levi  tas 


ths 


CO 


im  provident. 


see  1 


I  can 
position  of  th  ( 
ence  in  sajrin) 
personal 
that  which 
be  done. 

It  did  not 
last  time.  We 
for  the  bill.  It  . 
It  is  redimdant 
extremely 
have  ever 
it  was  a  situation 
were  trying  t< 
These  conferees 
of  them  are 

Mr 
like  to  correcl 
House  voted 
Congress  to 
the  House 
it  in 
nothing  more 

Mr.  Speake- 
gentleman 
for  the 


ifo- 
BROYI  ILL 


CO  iferees 
conferer  ce 


fritm 


punxse 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 

it,  but  I  would  say  this: 

the  gentleman  that  I  am 

cjjnference  committee,  but 

the  conference  commit- 

:hairman  of  the  subcom- 

gentleman  from  Geor- 

),  I  assured  this  body 

hard  to  get  the  House 

even  though  I  pei-sonally 
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certajtaly  well  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  confer- 
that  it  is  something  of  a 
affrc^t  to  instruct  him  to  do 
House  has  said  ought  to 


any  good  to  instruct  the 

did  everything  we  could 

will  not  change  the  result. 

and  it  is,  in  my  opinion. 

Every    time    I 

a  conference  instructed, 

in  which  the  conferees 

get  off  of  the  reservation. 

are  not.  The  majority 

the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

the  record,  of  course.  The 

(  verwhelmingly  in  the  last 

!  dopt  this  procedure,  and 

'  rees  proceeded  to  drop 

for  a  provision  that  is 

than  present  law. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the 

Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 

of  debate  only. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
no  reflection  either  upon  the  integrity 
or  the  perseverance  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  but,  rather,  I  think  this 
should  be  viewed  as  equipping  the  con- 
ferees with  another  arrow  in  their  quiver 
to  protect  and  defend  the  House  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  are  up  to  mischief. 
They  will  attempt  to  get  the  House  to 
take  a  position  which  is  no  legislative 
veto,  which  has  not  been  the  consensus 
of  this  House  on  numerous  occasions. 
I  think  we  will  be  supporting  the  efforts 
of  our  conferees  when  they  go  to  con- 
ference, to  make  certain  at  this  time, 
when  the  House  gets  the  conference  re- 
port, it  will  contain  a  legislative  veto. 
I  urge  the  support  of  the  conference  and 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  bo 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  in  support  of  the 
motion  reaflarming  the  need  for  a  leg- 
islative veto  over  newly  proposed  PTC 
regulations. 

Unnecessary  regulatory  requirements 
are  devastating  this  Nation  and  it  is 
evident  that  no  agency  has  been  more 
controversial  in  its  actions  than  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  FTC  continually  exceeds  the 
scope  of  congressional  intent  and  it  is 
time  that  Congress  acts  to  restrain  this 
arm  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.* 

GENEBAIi   LEAVE 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  my 
motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
instruct. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  a  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  257,  nays  115. 
not  voting  61,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 267 

AbdJUur 

Fowler 

Moorhead. 

Albosta 

Prenzel 

Calif. 

Anderson. 

Gephardt 

Mottl 

Oallf. 

Oilman 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gingrich 

Myers,  Ind. 

Andrews, 

Glnn 

Natcher 

N.Dak. 

Goodllng 

Neal 

Anthony 

Gore 

Nelson 

Applegabe 

GradLson 

Nichols 

Archer 

Gramm 

Nowak 

Ashbrook 

Grassley 

O'Brien 

Atklnaon 

Grlsham 

Dakar 

AuColn 

Ouarinl 

Oberstar 

BafalU 

Gudger 

Panetta 

Baldus 

Guyer 

Paul 

Barnard 

Hagedom 

Perkins 

Bauman 

Hall.  Tex. 

Petri 

Beard.  R.I. 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Porter 

Benjamin 

srJimldt 

Pritchard 

Bennett 

Hance 

Pursell 

Bethune 

Hanley 

Quaiyle 

Bevlll 

Hansen 

Quillen 

Blanchard 

Harsha 

Raball 

Boner 

Hefnar 

RaUsback 

BonXer 

HlKhtower 

Regula 

Bouquard 

HUlls 

Rhodes 

Bowen 

Hlnson 

Rlnaldo 

Breaux 

Holland 

Rltter 

Brtnkley 

HoUenbeck 

Robinson 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Rose 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Broyhill 

Horton 

Rousselot 

Buchajian 

Hubbard 

Royer 

Butler 

Huckaby 

Rudd 

Byron 

Hughes 

Runnels 

Campbell 

Hutto 

Rusao 

Carney 

Hyde 

Santlnl 

Carr 

Ichopd 

Sawver 

Carter 

Ireland 

Sdhroeder 

Cavanaugh 

Jacobs 

Schulze 

Chappell 

Jeffries 

Sebelliis 

Cheoey 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Cleveland 

Jenrette 

Sharp 

dinger 

Johnson,  Calif 

Shelby 

Coleman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shuster 

OoUins,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Skelton 

Conable 

Jones,  Tenn. 

smith.  Nebr. 

Oonte 

Kazen 

Snowe 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Cotter 

Kildee 

Solomon 

CouRhlin 

Kindness 

Spence 

Courier 

Kogovsek 

Stack 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kramer 

Stangeland 

D'Amours 

Lagomarslno 

Stanton 

Daniel.  Dan 

Latta 

Stenholm 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Leach,  Iowa 

Stockman 

Dannemeyer 

Leath,  Tex. 

Stratton 

Daschle 

Lee 

Sttunp 

Devls.  Mich. 

Lent 

Synar 

Deckard 

Levitas 

Tauke 

Derrick 

Lewis 

Taylor 

Derwlnskl 

Livingston 

Thomae 

Devlne 

Loeffler 

Traxler 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Trlble 

Dicks 

Lujan 

Volkmer 

Dodd 

Lungren 

Walker 

Donnelly 

McClory 

Wampler 

Doman 

McDade 

Watklns 

Dougherty 

McDonald 

WlUte 

Dimcan.  Tenn 

McEwen 

Whltehurst 

Edwards,  Okla 

McKay 

Whitley 

Emery 

McKinney 

Whlttaker 

English 

Marks 

Williams.  Mont 

Brdahl 

Marlenee 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Erienborn 

Marriott 

Wilson,  Bob 

Brtel 

Martin 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Del. 

Mathis 

Winn 

Evans,  Oa. 

Mattox 

Wolpe 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mazzoli 

Wright 

Penwlck 

Mica 

Wyatt 

Plndley 

Michel 

Wydler 

Pish 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wylle 

Flthian 

Mineta 

Yatron 

Fllppo 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Young,  Alaska 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Young,  Pla. 

Forsythe 

Moore 
NAYS— 116 

Young,  MO. 

Akaka 

Boegs 

Oay 

Ambro 

Boland 

Coelho 

Annunzlo 

Boiling 

Corman 

Ashley 

Bonlor 

Daniel  son 

Aspln 

Brademas 

DedlumA 

BaUey 

Brodhead 

Dtxon 

Baimes 

Brooks 

Downey 

Bedell 

Burllaon 

Drinan 

Bellnnnnn 

Burton,  John 

Dunoan,  Oreg. 

rungham 

Cblsholm 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Lloyd 

Iteuas 

Edwards,  Oalif . 

Long,  La. 

Richmond 

Fary 

Long,  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

PasoeU 

Lowry 

Roybal 

Fazio 

Luken 

Sabo 

Ferraro 

Lundlne 

SelberUng 

Fisher 

MoCloskey 

Shannon 

Plorio 

McCormnck 

Slack 

Foley 

McHugh 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ford,  Mich. 

Maguire 

Solarz 

Garcia 

Markey 

Spellman 

Gaydos 

Maivroules 

St  Germain 

Gibbons 

Miller,  Oallf. 

Staggers 

Glickman 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stark 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

Steed 

Gray 

MoOtett 

Stokes 

Green 

Mollohan 

Studds 

HaJl,  Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Swift 

Harkin 

Murtha 

Van  Deerlin 

Harris 

Myers.  Pa. 

Vento 

Heckler 

Nedzl 

Walgren 

Heftel 

Nolan 

Waxman 

Howard 

Obey 

Weiss 

Jeffords 

Ottinger 

Wlrtlh 

Kastenmeler 

Patten 

Wolff 

Kostinayer 

Pease 

Yates 

LaFalce 

Preyer 

Zablockl 

Lederer 

Price 

Letunan 

Rangel 

NOT  VOTING— 61 

Addabbo 

Fuqua 

Rodlno 

Alexandra' 

Glalmo 

Roe 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Goldwater 

Rosenthal 

Badham 

Hawkins 

Saitterfleld 

Bereuter 

Holtzmain 

Scheuer 

Blaggl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sbumway 

Brown.  OBllf. 

Kelly 

Simon 

Burgener 

Leach,  La. 

Stewart 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Leland 

Symms 

Clausen 

Madlg^an 

Thompson 

Collins,  ni. 

Matsul 

Treen 

Conyers 

Mlkulsld 

Udall 

Crane,  PhlUp 

Minish 

Ullman 

Davis,  S.C. 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Vanlk 

niggs 

Pashayan 

Weaver 

DmgeU 

Patterson 

Whltten 

Early 

Pepper 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Peyser 

Zeferetti 

Fountain 

Ratchford 

Frost 

Roberts 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo 
against. 

Mr.  Bereuter  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Pashayan  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs 
against. 

Mr.  Symms  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Burgener  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Vanlk  against. 

Mr.  Madlgan  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Glalmo. 

Ms.  Mlkulskl  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Matsul  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  PhUllp  Burton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Frost  with  Mr.  Zeferetti. 


Mr.  RANGEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Staggers, 
Scheuer,  Preyer,  Ottinger,  Satterfield, 
LuKEN,  Broyhill,  Rinaldo,  and  Devine. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Russo  solely  for  con- 
sideration of  section  305  of  the  House  bill 
and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  with  re- 
spect to  the  funding  resolutions  earlier 
agreed  to  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4973 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4973 
(a  bill  to  impose  penalties  with  respect 
to  certain  nondisclosure  by  business  en- 
tities as  to  dangerous  products).  I  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  4973  because  of  my 
agreement  with  the  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation and  its  intention  to  make  feloni- 
ous the  deliberate  withholding  of  in- 
formation that  could  result  in  the  injury 
or  death  of  other  people. 

Looking  at  ail  the  ramifications  In 
terms  of  additional  burdens  placed  on 
executives  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
wrong  doing,  I  have  decided  that  this 
bill  is  not  the  proper  instrument  to  deal 
with  questions  raised  by  such  issues  as 
the  asbestos  and  the  Ford  Pinto  cases. 

If  the  committee  proceeds  with  this 
legislation,  I  hope  it  will  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
bill  and  insure  that  they  do  not  impose 
onerous  and  imdue  burdens  upon  in- 
nocent people  in  an  attempt  to  move 
against  the  guilty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
as  member  of  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library: 


Washxkctov,  D.C, 

February  Z6, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OVesx, 
Speaker  of  the  Hotue, 
H209  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  This  letter  will  serve  as 
my  official  notice  that  I  shall  hereby  resign 
my  position  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Libraries. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BnX  FfeENZEL. 

Memher  of  Congreu. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
THE    LIBRARY 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  to 
the  Speaker's  desk  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  587)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  587 

Resolved,  TbaX  Newt  Gincbicb,  of  Georgia, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  elected  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R. 
6291,  EXTENDING  AND  INCREAS- 
ING CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL 
LOAN    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  96-790),  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  589)  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  6291,  to  amend  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  extend  and  increase  cer- 
tain agricultural  loan  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3829,  INTERNATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANKS  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  mi  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  276  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  res<riution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3829)  to  provide  for  Increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Back,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be 
dispensed  with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  mem.ber  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  lor  amendment  under  tht 
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SPEyttK£R    pro    tempore.    The 
South   Carolina    (Mr. 
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House   Resolution   276 
the  consideration  of  HJl. 
n.S.  participation  in  the 
Development  Bank,  the 
Bank,  and  the  Afrl- 
Pund. 
open  rule  granting  1  hour 
on  the  bill.  The  time 
divided  and  controlled  by 
and  the  ranking  minority 
Committee  on  Banking, 
Jrban  Affairs.  There  are  no 
points  of  order.  Upon  con- 
consideration  of  the  bill, 
liecommit  is  in  order, 
^thorizes  $4  billion  to  cover 
of  financing  necessary  to 
ending  operations  of  the 
Development  Bank,  the 
Bank,  and  the  Afri- 
Fund  over  the  next  4 
Authorizations  provided   in 
a  lower  i)ercentage 
than  in  previous  years. 
bfUion  authorized  in  the  bill, 
for  callable  capital  sub- 
do  not  entail  budgetary 
which  there  has  been  a 
these  institutions.  A  $1.5 
paid-in  capital  subscrip- 
c^ncessional   funding  which 
budgetary  outlays  over  the 


wh  ch 


the  multilateral  banks 
effective  development 
have  provided  new  mar- 
businesses.  I  urge  my  col- 
ad^pt  House  Resolution  276  so 
proceed  to  the  considera- 
i^portant  legislation. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
as  I  may  consume. 
I  agree  with  the  state- 
m^de  on  this  rule. 

this  rule  provides  for  the 

of  H.R.  3829,  to  provide  for 

pa(rticipation  by  the  United 

Inter-American  Develop- 

the    Asian    Development 

the    African    Development 


itself  is  a  straight  1  hour 

only  unusual  feature  is 

provides  that  the  bill  will 

aknendment  by  titles  instead 


Tie 


aluthorizes  a  total  of  $3,449 

Inter-American  Develop- 

M45  million  for  the  Asian 

Bank,  and  $125  million  for 

development  Fund. 


The  total  amount  authorized  in  the 
bill  is  $4,019  billion.  The  bill  is  in  line 
with  the  assumptions  contained  in  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  reported 
this  bill  on  May  10,  1979.  The  vote  in 
committee  was  32  to  9. 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  the  rule 
by  a  vote  of  8-4  on  May  16,  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  dissenting 
views  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
signed  by  eight  members.  These  members 
question  why  the  United  States  should 
contribute  any  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
Laos  or  Vietnam.  They  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  Executive  Director  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  loans  to  these  countries,  but  the 
loans  were  made  anyway. 

H4r.  Speaker,  these  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns which  should  be  addressed  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  anything  about  this  bill  until 
my  oflBce  received  a  call  from  a  Dr.  Don 
Sherk  at  the  Treasury  Department  about 
it.  Dr.  Sherk,  whose  telephone  n  imber 
is  566-2173,  opened  the  conversation,  a 
conversation  he  had  initiated,  by  asking 
my  legislative  assistant  whether  "the 
Congressman"  had  taken  a  look  at  the 
bill.  My  assistant  informed  Dr.  Sherk 
that  indeed  I  had;  in  fact,  I  had  filed  dis- 
senting views  on  the  bill  when  it  came 
out  of  the  House  Banking  Committee. 
Dr.  Sherk  was  imaware  of  this,  but  indi- 
cated that  he  would  take  a  look  at  them. 

Then  without  any  prompting  from  my 
assistant.  Dr.  Sherk  proceeded  to  try  to 
"turn  this  around,"  to  use  his  phrase- 
ology. What  this  meant  is  that  this  Dr. 
Sherk  proceeded  to  give  my  assistant 
figures  allegedly  showing  how  much 
Texas  banks  and  businesses  have  profited 
and  stand  to  profit  if  this  bill  goes 
through.  At  that  point  my  assistant  asked 
Dr.  Sherk  whether  I  was  the  only  Mem- 
ber whose  ofQce  was  being  called  on  this 
bill,  or  whether  other  officers  were  being 
called.  Dr.  Sherk  replied  that  I  was  not 
alone,  but  that  he  had  called  and  would 
be  calling  other  Members. 

At  that,  my  assistant  asked  Dr.  Sherk 
whether  he  understood  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  illegal.  This  surprised  the  doc- 
tor, and  he  maintained  that  he  was 
simply  educating  us  about  the  biU,  not 
lobbying  for  it.  I  strongly  disagree.  This 
administration  repeatedly  has  violated 
the  law  by  lobbying  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  tired  of  it.  I  think  some 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to 
stop  this  illegal  diversion  of  the  tax- 
payers' funds. 

The  bill  extract  follows: 

Section  1913 — ^Lobbtinc  WrrH 

APPROPBIATED  MONETS 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  other- 
wise, any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress,  whether  before  or  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  blU  or  resolution  proposing 
such  legislation  or  appropriation;  but  this 


shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  or  of  its  departments  or 
agencies  from  communicating  to  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  request  of  any  Member 
or  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official 
channels,  requests  for  legislation  or  appro- 
priations which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the 
power  of  removing  him,  shall  be  removed 
from  office  or  employment. 

June  25.  1948.  c.  645,  62  Stat.  792.* 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OFFERING  CONGRATULATIONS  OP 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
WINTER  OLYMPIC  ATHLETES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  Speaker's  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
588) ,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk    read   the   resolution,   as 

follows: 

H.  RES.  588 

Whereas  the  Xin  winter  Olympic  games  in 
Lake  Placid,  New  York,  have  been  success- 
fully completed;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  amateur  athletes 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  the 
world  took  part  In  those  games  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Olympics  and  of  good 
sportsmanship;  and 

Whereas  American  athletes  as  a  result  of 
extensive  training  and  sacrifice  won  more 
medals  than  any  United  States  winter  Olym- 
pic team  in  nearly  50  years;  and 

Whereas  the  games  accomplished  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Olympic  move- 
ment, including  the  aim  to  "educate  young 
people  through  sport  in  a  spirit  of  better 
understanding  between  each  other,  and  of 
friendship,  thereby  helping  to  build  a  better 
and  more  peaceful  world";  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  It  extend  Its  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  members  of  the  1980 
United  States  winter  Olympic  team.  Its 
coaches  and  officials  for  a  job  well  done;  and 
recognize  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, the  United  States  Olympic  Conunlt- 
tee,  the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee,  and  the  people  of  the  Lake  Placid 
area  for  their  successful  efforts  In  organizing 
and  producing  the  xm  winter  Olympic 
games. 

D  1720 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
identical  language  which  passed  the 
other  body,  and  I  think  it  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves  join  with  the  other  body  in 
extending  our  hearty  congratulations  to 
not  only  the  medal  winners  in  the 
Olympics,  but  all  those  who  participated, 
particularly  the  team  who  sacrificed  so 
much  over  a  given  period  of  time  to 
make  the  great  showing  they  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  in 
whose  home  district  the  winter  Olympics 
were  held. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding.  I  want  to  thank 
him  also  for  introducing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  viewed  these  games  in  Lake 
Placid  and  the  tens  of  millions  in  this 
coimtry  and  all  across  the  globe  who 
viewed  it  by  television  know  that  this  res- 
olution is  quite  correct  in  commending 
the  way  these  games  were  conducted.  I 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  Is  proper  to  sin- 
gle out  one  event,  the  winning  of  the  gold 
medal  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey  team 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  up- 
lifts this  country  has  had  probably  since 
we  landed  our  men  on  the  moon.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  there  and  am  happy  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  recovered 
my  voice  after  yelling  my  lungs  out  along 
with  10,000  other  people  when  those  20 
wonderful  young  men  won  that  gold 
medal  for  these  United  States. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  putting  forth  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  appropriate  remarks. 

GENERAL  IXAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  ccnsent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

ITie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

RESIGNAIION  AS  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  res- 
ignation as  Sergeant  at  Arms,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives : 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  28. 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neili.,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  with  deep  personal 
regret  that  I  submit  herewith  my  resignation 
as  Sergeant  at  Arms,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, effective  at  the  close  of  business 
February  29,  1980. 

The  decision  to  resign  at  this  time  has 
been  most  difficult,  and  It  Is  done  with  a 
feeling  of  sincere  appreciation  for  having  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  House  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 


My  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  Mem- 
bers, and  to  my  fellow  employees  for  the 
many  personal  courtesies  and  acts  of  assist- 
ance that  have  enabled  me  to  perform  my 
assigned  duties. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Haxoinc, 

Sergeant  at  Amu. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION      OF      KENNETH      R. 
HARDING  AS  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resignation  of  our  excellent  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Kenneth  Harding,  comes  as  much 
of  a  surprise,  I  suppose,  to  me  as  to 
anyone  around  here.  I  sense  the  quiet 
in  this  Chamber  as  this  announcement 
has  been  made,  and  appropriately  so, 
because  Ken  has  been  a  part  of  this 
operation  for  a  long  time,  and  he  has 
rendered  splendid  service  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  this  House  in  particular. 

On  behalf  of  the  leadership,  I  want 
to  state  formally  that  we  all  have  profit- 
ed and  enjoyed  knowing  Ken.  He  has 
been  a  very  important  part  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  House.  We  are  going  to 
miss  him  In  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties, but  be  is  going  to  remain  with  us 
in  our  hearts.  We  wish  him  very  well 
in  whatever  his  future  holds  for  him. 
Thank  you.  Ken. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  been  saying. 
Ken  Harding  has  played  a  very  major 
role  In  my  life  in  being  here.  It  was 
about  10  yeEU-s  ago  that  he  and  some 
others  made  a  telephone  call  that  put 
me  in  a  meeting  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
at  the  University  Club  Building  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  twist  my  arm  to  run 
for  Congress.  There  is  a  long  story  which 
I  will  not  delineate  at  this  point,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  guilty  parties  to  put 
the  pressure  on  me.  About  money,  he 
did  not  offer  too  much.  So  I  am  not  sure 
how  much  we  are  talking  about  there 
in  money,  but  he  is  a  great  guy,  and 
he  has  been  supportive  of  our  institu- 
tion and  is  a  credit  to  it.  I  Just  wish  him 
well  in  his  future  ventures. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  surely  want  to  say  the 
concern,  or  at  least  the  shock  with  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  expressed 
his  dismay  over  the  resignation  of  Ken 
Harding,  also  struck  this  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  for  Ken  Harding  and  I  have  been 
around  on  the  Hill  for  about  the  same 
number  of  years.  While  he  has  always 
been  a  member  of  the  majority  party 
and  served  it  well,  we  consider  over  here 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  that  he 


has  also  been  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
minority.  There  are  many  of  those  tasks 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  has  to  po*- 
form  for  the  House  by  way  of  security, 
taking  care  of  some  of  those  things  for 
which  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  charged, 
particularly  those  occasions  when  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  passed  on  and 
funeral  arrangements  were  made,  and 
entourages  would  have  to  be  assembled. 
Ken  has  alvmys  acquitted  himself  weU 
and  done  it  with  honor  and  credit  to  this 
body.  We  do  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  many  years  of  devoted 
service.  I  am  Just  sorry  to  see  hini  depart 
at  this  Juncture,  but  recognize  there  are 
those  other  opportunities  out  beyond  this 
body.  In  whatever  his  pursuits,  certainly 
we  wish  him  all  the  best  fnxn  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DANIEUION.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  I 
only  heard  about  this  today.  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  it.  I  know  he  is  doing 
what  is  best,  and  I  can  think  of  Just  a 
short  4  years  ago  when  I  came  to  this 
body  and  he  is  the  first  man  that  I  met. 
I  have  appreciated  him  immensely  since 
that  time.  I  know  that  the  future  will  be 
bright  for  him  and,  Ken,  you  will  always 
have  a  place  in  this  body. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  SpeakCT.  I,  too.  want 
to  say  Ken's  leaving  this  Chamber  is  a 
disappointment  I  know  for  all  of  the 
Members.  He  has  served  us  all  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  an  institution  so  ably  and  so 
unselfishly.  His  service  has  been  Just  an 
enormous  credit  and  an  asset  to  this 
institution.  Your  leaving  us.  while  a 
source  of  great  disappointment  for  us,  is 
something  I,  for  one.  want  to  say  I  am 
happy  for  you  about  personally  because 
I  know  that  in  leaving  this  institution 
you  will  have  many  more  hours  and  time 
and  a  lot  more  energy  to  devote  to  your 
personal  life  and  your  private  interests. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  while  we  will 
miss  you,  I  also  want  to  say  we  are  happy 
for  you  and  want  to  wish  you  all  of  the 
success  and  happiness  that  life  has  to 
offer  in  the  many  years  that  I  am  sure 
will  flow  from  this  decision  you  have 
made. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELJ30N.  I  am  haiH^  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  made  the  earlier  re- 
marks about  our  beloved  friend  Ken 
Harding,  and  to  wish  him  well  and  add 
my  own  appreciation  for  his  long,  splen- 
did career  of  public  service. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  f  r<Mn  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am 
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also  am  here  I  see  with  my 
frofai  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan) 
li«ving  the  Congress,  and  I 
lea\lng  the  Congress.  We  are 
follow  Lng  the  example  of  a  man 
a  Imired  while  being  a  Mem- 
Co  Qgress,  and  I  have  had  the 
I  g(  t  to  know  Ken  well.  I  would 
cne  of  the  motivations  and 
gi  eat  rewards  that  Ken  will 
h  B  leaves  here  is  to  have  the 
vf)  spend  more  time  with  his 
lovely  wife,  who  I  have  also 
(iompany  of  when  we  trav- 
M  ddle  East  together,  and  the 
tl  at  and  the  association  will 
f(  irever.  Ken,  I  wish  you  the 
lufck  in  whatever  you  do.  You 
a  great  service  to  the 
to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
iour  service  to  this  institu- 
fou  deserve  the  thanks  not 
Oongress  but  of  all  of  the 
,  and  the  best  wishes  for 
success  and  happiness. 
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DANfXSON.    Mr.    Speaker,     I 
g^tleman  from  Nebraska. 
thank  you  and  we  wish 
and  Godspeed. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

DANHILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent   that   all   Members 

legislative  days  within  which 

extend  their  remarks  with 

resignation  of  Sergeant 

Harding. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 
? 

no  objection. 


El  lENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

TER^ORE  OP  APPOINTMENT 

SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 


pro  tempore.  Piu-suant 
provia^ns  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
Lak  197  of  the  83d  Congress, 
annoimces   that   today    the 
appointed,  effective  March 
Benfamin  J.  Guthrie,  of  Vir- 
as  and  to  exercise  tempo- 
duties  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 

Representatives, 
oltjection,  the  Chair  will  now 
oath. 


tte 


no  objection. 

pro  tempore.  Will  the 
come  to  the  well  of  the 
taice  the  oath  of  office. 


a^im  J.  Guthrie  appeared  at 
Houise  and  took  the  oath  of 


pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Acting. 


AFPOINTMI  NT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  O  P  VISITORS  TO  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 


pro  tempore.  Pursuant 

of  10  U.S.C.  9355(a)  the 

,  without  objection,  that 

appoints  as  members  of  the 

to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  Mr.  Bttrlison,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  WiRTH,  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, of  Virginia;  Mr.  Kramer,  of 
Colorado. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  194(a) ,  title 
14.  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair 
announces,  without  objection,  that  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Connec- 
ticut; Mr.  McKiNNEY.  of  Connecticut. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  46  U.S.C.  1126c,  the 
Chair  announces,  without  objection,  that 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  ttie  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Wolfp,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Wydler,  of  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  4355(a), 
the  Chair  announces,  without  objection, 
that  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Mttrphy  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
CoNTE,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Oilman, 
of  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  6968(a), 
the  Chair  annoimces,  without  objection, 
that  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mrs.  Spellman,  of 
Maryland;  Mr.  Ginn,  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Kemp,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Holt,  of 
Maryland. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  g«itle- 
man  from  California. 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
program  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  week  of  March  3,  1980,  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday,  March  3,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon. 

The  Consent  Calendar  will  be  called. 

On  the  Suspension  Calendar  there  will 
be  five  bills.  Votes  on  Suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  the  end  of  all  Suspen- 
sions. 

They  are  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  414,  National  Bicycling  Day; 

H.J.  Res.  445,  CJystic  Fibrosis  Week; 

H.J.  Res.  463,  National  Diabetes  Week; 

H.R.  4960,  gold  medal  for  Jerry  Speiss; 
and 

H.R.  5548,  gold  medal  for  Simon 
Wiesenthal. 

On  Tuesday,  March  4,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  The  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called.  The  Suspension  Calendar  has 
no  bills  presently  scheduled. 

The  House  will  consider  two  conference 
reports: 

Conference  report  on  S.  643,  Refugee 
Act  of  1979, 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  3398,  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act  of  1979. 

The  House  will  then  consider  HJR. 
6291,  extend  and  increase  certain  agri- 
cultural loan  programs,  to  be  brought  up 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

On  Wednesday,  March  5,  the  House 
will  meet  at  3  p.m.  and  consider: 

H.R.  3829,  International  Development 
Banks  authorization,  to  be  brought  up 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, the  rule  already  adopted. 

H.R.  6029,  provide  implementation  of 
the  1977  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  6  and 
7,  the  House  will  meet  at  11  ajn.  and 
consider : 

H.R.  6152,  Risk  Retention  Act,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  5961,  Drug  Traffic  Act,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday  and  by  5:30  pjn.  on  all  other 
days  except  Wednesday.  Conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  tell  us  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  consideration  being  given  to  put- 
ting over  the  votes  on  Monday  until 
Tuesday?  None  of  these  bills  appear  to 
be  of  major  importance  though  I  am 
sure  they  have  some  importance.  Tliere 
is  a  way  on  Monday,  sometimes,  when 
that  power  is  not  used,  of  votes  develop- 
ing. Of  course  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  be  here. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
one  of  the  purposes  is  that  with  a  good 
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attendance  it  vrlll  be  more  possible  for 
the  committees  to  fimction  and  that  is 
one  of  the  inducements  for  the  record 
votes  on  Monday.  Beyond  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  specific  information 
which  I  can  give  to  assist  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
when  we  might  expect  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  have  no  information  on  when 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  just 
mentioned  will  be  returned. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
gentleman  a  happy  weekend. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  his  good  wishes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  make 
the  observation  that  I  think  the  minority 
leader  had  inquired  of  the  possibility  of 
those  votes  being  put  over  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  expressed,  it 
was  thought  there  were  reasons  for 
Members  to  be  here  for  committee  ses- 
sions and  for  that  reason  that  Members 
ought  to  plan  on  voting  possibly  several 
times  on  Monday.  I  think  that  is  under- 
stood by  this  Member. 

I  have  one  further  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Has  the  gentleman  any  intelli- 
gence £is  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  washing  out  the  Friday  ses- 
sion as  we  are  doing  this  week? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
refer  to  the  coming  week? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  have  no  specific 
information.  The  gentleman  did  hear 
the  program  being  read  indicating  that 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  there  are  pres- 
ently two  bills  scheduled  for  hearing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
ADJOURNME^^•    FROM    THURSDAY, 

FEBRUARY  28,  1980,  OVER  TO  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  3,  1980 

Mr.  DANIEIiSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  stands  adjourned  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  Monday,  March  3, 
1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CJalifomia? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  proceedings  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1980'S:  A  DECADE  OF  TRIAL,  A 
DECADE  OP  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  seldom 
hear  a  prominent  international  banker 
talk  about  rural  development,  health  and 
sanitation,  education,  and  the  need  for 
the  political  will  to  carry  out  social  and 
economic  reforms  which  can  bring  an  op- 
portunity for  a  decent  life  to  millions  of 
poor  and  unemployed  people. 

One  of  those  rare  occasions  was  a 
speech  delivered  this  Tuesday  before  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Mr.  An- 
tonio Ortiz  Mena.  While  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  NPC 
luncheon  at  which  the  speech  was  de- 
livered, I  have  since  read  the  text  and  I 
was  impressed  by  some  of  the  thoughts 
it  contained. 

Without  mincing  words,  Mr.  Ortiz 
Mena  describes  the  decade  of  the  1980's 
as  the  decade  of  trial  for  Latin  America 
and  for  other  regions  of  the  world,  as 
well.  He  underlined  the  profound 
changes  taking  place  today  in  the  inter- 
national economy,  with  inflation,  un- 
employment, an  unstable  international 
monetary  system,  lower  rates  of  growth, 
rising  prices  of  energy,  and  potential 
scarcity  of  various  important  minerals. 
These  changes,  he  said,  call  for  a  funda- 
mental reappraisal  of  many  assumptions 
which  have  guided  international  eco- 
nomic policies  for  several  decades — but 
they  also  present  us  with  opportunities 
for  improving  the  international  eco- 
nomic environment  and  placing  it  on  a 
more  solid  footing.  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  ac- 
knowledged the  impressive  strides  made 
by  Latin  America  during  the  past  20 
years  in  terms  of  economic  growth  and 
the  extension  of  social  services  to  mil- 
lions of  people  who  never  before  had  ac- 
cess to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  pointed 
out  that  glaring  inequalities  continue  to 
exist  within  the  region,  that  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  continue  to  live  at  the 
edge  of  subsistence,  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica— ^which  used  to  export  surplus  food — 
today  has  to  import  large  quantities  of 
it  to  feed  its  people,  and  that  many  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  are  going 
ever  deeper  into  debt  paying  for  oil  im- 
ports while  the  region,  potentially,  has 
the  capacity  to  produce  sufficient  energy 
not  only  for  its  own  needs  but  tdso  for 
export  to  other  coimtries. 

These  are  troublesome  paradoxes.  Mr. 
Ortiz  Mena  views  them  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  Latin  America  to  build  more 
equitable,  just  and  democratic  societies 
south  of  our  borders.  And  he  outlined  his 
prescription  for  accomplishing  that  goal. 

Foremost,  he  said,  is  the  need  for  the 
political  will  to  carry  out  fundamental 
reforms  in  agriculture  and  some  other 
vital  areas,  larger  flow  of  foreign  invest- 
ment and  public  flnancing  to  develop  the 
region's  resources,  and  a  rational  expan- 
sion of  the  region's  industrial  production 
and  exports. 

To  support  constructive  change  in 
Latin  America,  he  added,  the  United 
States  and  other  industrial  countries 
should  9iso  reexamine  some  of  our  cur- 
rent notions  and  recognize  that  Latin 


America's  progress  will  help  to 
strengthen  t^e  international  economy 
and  bring  significant  economic  dividends 
to  the  industrial  coimtries.  If  we  accept 
that  reasoning,  then  changes  in  some  of 
our  attitudes— particularly  with  respect 
to  the  flow  of  intematicmal  public  fi- 
nancing to  Latin  America — ^would  be 
helpful. 

These  highlights  do  not  attempt  to 
cover  all  of  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Ortiz 
Mena.  I  feel  that  his  entire  speech  war- 
rants careful  attention.  But  I  thought 
that  the  points  which  I  have  high- 
lignted  merit  particular  consideration. 

And  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  that 
all  of  us  in  this  Imnlsphere  should  view 
the  challenge  of  the  nineteen  eighties  as 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  better,  more 
equitable  and  more  stable  world. 

I  want  to  commend  the  president  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
for  raising  these  issues  and  for  giving  us 
the  b^iefit  of  his  many  years  of  experi- 
ence of  working  in  international  finance 
and  devtioixnent. 


CONTROLS  WORK  "ABOUT  AS  WELL 
AS  PROHIBITION,"  SAYS  COL- 
UMNIST 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSmo  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  growing  clamor  amcmg  economic 
"experts"  for  the  imposition  of  wage  and 
price  controls  on  the  economy.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  tried  and  failed, 
there  are  fundamental  reasons  why  con- 
trols caimot  work. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  fact  that 
the  administration  continues  to  view  in- 
fiation  as  a  psychological  rather  than  a 
budgetary  problem.  If  we  can  just  lower 
people's  inflationary  "expectations,"  they 
say,  we  will  have  the  problem  well  in 
hand.  This  approach  imderestimates  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people,  who 
have  concluded  quite  rightly  that  the 
Government  and  its  experts  do  not  know 
how  to  control  inflation,  and  minus  any 
visible  attempt  by  the  administration  to 
control  Government  spending,  people  will 
continue  to  protect  their  interest  by 
spending  their  money  while  It  is  still 
worth  something. 

The  second  delusimi  held  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  inflation  as  long  as  we  are  import- 
ing foreign  oil.  This  ignores  the  fact, 
as  pointed  out  by  George  Will  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  that 
there  are  13  industrial  nations  which 
are  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil  than 
the  United  States — and  11  of  them  have 
a  lower  inflation  rate.  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  for  example,  both  get  over 
95  percent  of  their  oil  from  OPEC,  but 
their  inflaticm  rates  are  4.2  and  5.7 
percent,  respectively. 

The  problem  in  the  United  States, 
where  inflation  is  now  raging  at  am  18- 
percent  annual  rate,  is  both  more  funda- 
mental in  nature  and  simpler  to  cure 
than  the  administration  cares  to  admit; 
we  must  reduce  excessive  Government 
spending. 
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ment to  take  a  big  bite  from  freedom  by 
seizing  from  private  individuals  and  groups 
the  right  to  price  labor,  goods  and  services. 
Business  Week  magazine,  which  has  been 
known  to  take  a  dim  view  of  the  govern- 
ment's competence,  goes  further,  calling  for 
controls,  gasoline  rationing  and  a  "windfall 
profits"  tax  on  banks. 

Republicans  believe  that  Carter  has  risen 
In  the  polls  on  the  stepplngstones  of  foreign 
policy  disasters  in  Iran  and  Afghanistaui,  and 
they  expect  that  this  sununer  he  will  switch 
to  emphasizing  problems  produced  domesti- 
cally by  his  economic  policies.  Having  got 
through  the  primaries  plajring  commander- 
in-chief  regarding  Iran,  he  will  come  for- 
ward as  the  commander-in-chief  for  a  "na- 
tional emergency"  that  requires  wage  and 
price  controls  and  perht^s  rationing  of 
credit. 

So  there  is  nervousness  In  Republican 
ranks.  Most  R^ubllcans  believe  controls 
would  be  cosmetic  measures  to  get  Carter 
past  Nov.  4,  but  no  Republican  wants  to  be 
seen  as  an  obstacle  to  "doing  something" 
about  inflation. 

Besides,  outlawing  Inflation  Is  as  Amer- 
ican as,  well.  Prohibition.  Or  as  the  state 
legislator  who  proposed  a  law  to  make  the 
geometric  ratio  "pi "  (3.1416)  equal  to  3,  even, 
so  that  the  state's  schoolchildren  would 
have  an  easier  time  with  their  homework. 


IT    IS    HAPPENING:     VOTERS    ARE 
WAKING  UP  TO  THE  POUTICIANS 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
happening  everywhere.  If  there  is  any 
trend  obvious  in  this  country  today  it  is 
the  awareness  of  the  average  American 
that  all  too  many  candidates  for  public 
ofBce  make  campaign  promises  and  then 
retreat  from  those  promises  when  elect- 
ed. That  is  why  the  voting  record  ratings 
are  becoming  so  popular.  Liberals  are 
having  a  harder  time  to  hold  themselves 
out  as  conservative  when  their  true 
records  are  demonstrated  in  black  and 
white. 

I  recently  read  this  letter  to  the  editor 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Sunday, 
February  24,  issue.  I  do  not  know  Mrs. 
Carmen  Becker  but  her  words  stand  out 
in  clear  testimony  to  the  ever  increasing 
trend  among  people  liack  home  to  "not 
forget."  What  they  are  told  by  candi- 
dates, they  will  remember. 

Note  the  clarity  with  which  she  cuts 
through  all  of  the  political  baloney  that 
usually  accompanies  the  shift  in  position 
of  a  candidate  who  says  (me  thing  to  get 
your  vote  and  another  thing  to  appease 
divergent  voting  blocs  when  the  moment 
of  truth  comes. 

Hurray  for  Mrs.  Becker.  Keep  their 
feet  to  the  fire.  May  your  tribes  increase. 
The  letter  to  the  editor  follows: 
[Letter  to  the  editor] 
Shapb  TTpI 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Cincinnati 
Right  to  Life  newsletter.  Mayor  Kenneth 
Blackwell  answered  "Yes"  to  the  question, 
"WlU  you  vote  against  the  appointment  of 
pro-abortion  people  to  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Health?" 

BeUevlng  his  answer,  I  and  the  members  of 
my  family,  as  well  as  fellow  meml>ers  of  my 
Right  to  Life  chapter  and  my  pro-life  group 
at  College  Hill  I^resbytertan  Church,  spent 


many  hours  passing  fliers  and  campaigning 
for  his  election  to  city  council  last  November. 

Therefore,  we  were  amazed  and  appalled  at 
his  statement  In  the  Feb.  6  Enquirer  that  he 
and  his  Charter-Democrat  coalition  have  now 
worked  out  a  "compromise"  by  which  Mayor 
BlackweU  will  "balance"  the  nine-member 
Board  of  Health  (a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  against  parents'  rights  to  control 
what  is  done  "to"  and  "for"  their  children  at 
adolescent  clinics)  by  appointing  a  pro-life 
person  in  December. 

Even  more  shocking  was  Mayor  Black- 
well's  statement  in  the  Feb.  7  Enquirer  that 
he  "has  no  interest  in  persecuting  any  indi- 
vidual of  this  community  because  of  his  or 
her  particular  point  of  view  on  a  single 
issue."  I  hardly  think  that  not  appointing  a 
person  to  the  Board  of  Health  comes  under 
the  category  of  persecution.  In  any  case.  If 
he  "had  no  interest"  In  looking  at  board  can- 
didates "In  the  light  of  their  particular  point 
of  view  on  a  single  issue,"  why  did  he  state 
pubUcIy  and  In  wrlUng  last  October  that  he 
would  not  vote  for  a  pro-abortion  person  for 
the  health  board?  Why  was  he  wUUng  to 
now? 

CoTild  It  be  that  Mayor  Blackwell  wanted 
to  win  the  election,  and  sd  he  answered  the 
questions  In  order  to  have  pro-Ufers  like  my 
daughter  and  me  out  putting  hundreds  of 
fliers  under  windshield  wipers  In  church 
parking  lots  with  freezing  fingers  on  frosty 
November  mornings?  Could  It  be  that  now 
that  he  U  safely  elected  he  feels  more 
Inclined  to  bow  to  the  pressures  of  his  coali- 
tion of  anti-family  council  members  than  to 
keep  his  word  to  the  grassroots  people  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  get  him  elected? 

Such    flagrant     violations    of     campaign 
promises  cannot  go  unnoticed  by  thinking 
citizens.  The  community  is  watching  Mayor 
Blackwell.  We  think  he  should  shape  up  I 
Mrs.  Carmen  Becker. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  WASTE-TO- 
ENERGY  ACT  OP  1980 

(Mr.  PISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
along  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Applica- 
tions and  Development,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  ,  the  dis- 
tingrulshed  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Energy  Power  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dm- 
GELL)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  ,  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe)  ,  together  with  14  of  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  energy  from  municipal 
wastes. 

This  legislation,  the  Municipal  Waste- 
to-Energy  Act  of  1980,  would  establish  a 
comprehensive  research,  development, 
demonstration,  and  commercialization 
program  in  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
accelerate  the  use  of  municipal  waste-to- 
energy  techniques.  We  propose  a  pro- 
gram for  making  energy  out  of  waste 
materials  that  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
carded, contributing  both  to  meeting  an 
expensive  and  perplexing  problem  facing 
our  municipalities  and  to  the  production 
of  energy  dcHnestically. 

We  clearly  are  facing  one  of  the  most 
serious  times  ever  to  confront  our  Na- 
tion. Our  past  inability  and  willingness 
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to  meet  energy  issues  squarely  now  has 
come  to  haunt  us.  The  cost  of  energy 
drains  the  financial  strength  of  our 
coimtry.  Its  uncertain  supply  threat«is 
our  national  security  and  free  world 
leadership. 

Our  Nation  has  only  recently  awak- 
ened to  these  problems.  Long  lines  at 
gasoline  stations  and  dramatic  increases 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  have  made  us 
painfully  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
these  problems. 

Developments  in  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  crude  oil 
price  increases  of  the  OPEC  cartel,  have 
served  notice  that  our  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  its  current  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  of  oil.  OPEC  prices  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  we  will  prob- 
ably spend  over  $80  billion  this  year  for 
foreign  crude  oil  and  crude  oil  supplies, 
a  staggering  blow  to  our  balance-of- 
trade  position. 

These  events  make  it  imperative  that 
we  press  forward  with  the  development 
of  our  domestic  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. We  must  take  advantage  now  of 
the  great  potential  offered  by  such 
sources  as  mimicipal  wastes.  If  energy 
from  urban  wastes  were  fully  recovered, 
estimates  indicate  that  approximately  1 
quad  of  energy  could  be  obtained  from 
this  resource  by  1990.  This  is  equivalent 
to  500,000  barrels  of  imported  oil  per  day, 
or  enough  gasoline  to  run  10  million 
automobiles  for  a  year.  Couple  this  effort 
with  savings  through  conservation  and 
contributions  from  solar  and  synthetic 
or  substitute  fuels  and  we  are  on  the 
attack  in  reducing  our  dependence  on 
imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  our  municipalities 
bear  the  enormous  cost  of  $4  billion  for 
waste  disposal.  Driven  by  the  growing 
scarcity  of  disposal  sites  for  waste  gen- 
erated by  our  cities,  as  well  as  by  the 
need  for  chetyj,  domestic  sources  of  en- 
ergy, our  Nation  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  promise  of  "trash  power." 
Unlike  several  alternative  technologies, 
municipal  waste  can  produce  energy  in 
the  near  term.  Opportunities  are  now 
available  to  use  this  resource  for  various 
types  of  applications:  Boiler  fuels  fM- 
industry,  transportation  fuels,  and  elec- 
trical productiOTi.  In  spite  of  recent  prog- 
ress, however,  municipal  solid  waste  re- 
mains a  virtually  untapped  resource. 
Realizing  its  use  depends  in  large  part 
on  the  development  of  improved  conver- 
sion and  recovery  technologies,  and  over- 
coming various  economic  and  institu- 
tional barriers. 

Recognizing  this  potential,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Development  and 
Applications,  together  with  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Commerce,  held  a 
series  of  hearings  to  examine  the  various 
technologies  for  converting  municipal 
wastes  to  energy,  and  the  approaches 
available  to  help  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  these  technologies. 

While  we  were  pleased  to  hear  of  some 
successful  ventures,  we  were  disturbed  to 
learn  the  current  Federal  program  fell 
short  of  a  national  commitment  to  de- 
velop municipal  waste  as  an  alternative 
energy  resource.  Several  witnesses  tes- 
tified that  increased  Federal  support  was 
essential  as  many  municipalities  could 
not   afford    municipal    waste-to-energy 


plants  without  Federal  assistance.  We 
continually  heard  that  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  resource  potential  <rf  munici- 
pal solid  waste  could  be  stimulated  if  the 
Federal  program  had  a  clarity  of  pur- 
pose and  was  sensitive  to  the  problems 
and  opportunities  peculiar  to  the  resource 
recovery  field. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  attempts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. It  establishes  an  accelerated  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
commercialization  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  converting  mu- 
nicipal waste  to  energy.  The  goal  of  this 
legislation  is  to  develop  improved  proc- 
essing technologies  that  will  permit  the 
economical  recovery  of  energy  from  this 
resource  in  an  environmentally  accept- 
able manner.  To  give  the  program  the 
attention  It  deserves,  an  Office  of  Mu- 
nicipal Waste  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  carry  out  activi- 
ties authorized  in  this  legislation.  The 
Director  of  this  office  Is  directed  to  sup- 
port several  types  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  help  foster  the  use  of  this  en- 
ergy resource. 

The  financial  assistance  program 
established  under  this  bill  should  provide 
the  needed  encouragement  for  the  devel- 
opment and  cOTistruction  of  municipal 
waste-to-energy  facilities.  Financial  as- 
sistance may  take  the  form  of  price 
guarantees,  loan  guarantees,  loans  or 
grants.  Federal  financial  assistance  can- 
not exceed  75  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  a  particualr  project.  In  addition,  the 
Director  is  required  to  take  into  account 
the  availability  of  tax  credits  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  any  particular  project. 

Finally,  and  of  great  importance,  our 
bill  requires  that  the  Director,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under- 
take a  study  of  the  legal  and  institu- 
tional barriers  that  today  block  the  use 
of  municipal  waste-to-energy  tech- 
niques. This  study  will  also  recommend 
additional  incentives  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  recover  energy  from  municipal 
wastes.  We  are  confident  this  study  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  clear  set 
of  goals  for  our  future  Federal  program 
efforts.  It  will  help  us  implement  a  coor- 
dinated, comprehensive  energy  strategy 
directed  specifically  toward  the  use  of 
technologies  to  recover  energy  from  mu- 
nicipal wastes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation takes  many  Important  steps  to- 
ward helping  our  Nation  take  advantage 
of  an  Immense  energy  resource.  The 
steps  which  we  have  just  outlined,  and 
others  enumerated  In  this  legislation, 
will  help  our  Natirai  develop  a  viable  ap- 
proach to  the  production  of  energy  from 
a  replenishing  source  which  is  available 
today.  This  legislation  will  help  us  mo- 
bilize the  resources  necessary  to  put  mu- 
nicipal waste-to-energy  facilities  In 
place,  and  to  proceed  rapidly  to  solve  the 
problems  currently  Inhibiting  their  de- 
velopment. 

IN     MEMORY     OP     FORMER     CON- 
GRESSMAN CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammib- 
scHicraT) .  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMHrr.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  asked  for  this  special  order 
so  that  we  In  the  House  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  memories  of  the 
late  Clyde  Taylor  Ellis,  former  C<m- 
gressman  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  brilliant  leader.  Al- 
though I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
had  the  highest  personal  regard,  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  professional  ac- 
complishments. I  knew  him  since  those 
early  days  when  he  first  served  in  the 
U.S.  C(Higress. 

Clyde  began  his  public  service  as  a 
teacher  in  the  rural  scho<ds  of  Oar- 
field,  Ark.,  In  1927,  where  he  later 
became  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
began  his  pc^tical  career  In  the  State 
house  of  representatives  in  1933  and 
moved  cm  to  the  State  senate  in  1935, 
where  he  served  until  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1939. 

Although  Clyde  only  served  4  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  (1939- 
43) .  his  colleagues  knew  him  as  a  legis- 
lator with  an  Inquiring  mind  and  a 
passionate  commitment  to  what  was 
right.  He  knew  his  district  intimately, 
and  no  legislation  or  administrative 
action  which  affected  that  district  got 
by  without  his  discerning  scrutiny.  He 
always  sought  to  do  his  best  to  fulfill 
his  own  demanding  concept  of  the  type 
of  legislator  and  the  type  of  man  he 
ought  to  be. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Clyde  person- 
ally found  him  to  be  a  very  dedicated 
and  compassionate  man,  a  champion 
of  causes  which  enhanced  the  plight  of 
the  less  fortimate  of  our  society.  He  was 
a  pubUc  servant  of  the  finest  caliber. 
Clyde  was  a  doer,  a  willing  participant 
in  the  heroic  causes  of  mankind.  In 
addition,  Clyde  was  an  active  and  oithu- 
slastic  legislator  who  always  had  his  feet 
planted  firmly  in  the  soil  of  his  beloved 
State  of  Arkansas. 

Clyde  was  respected  by  his  colleagues 
as  a  man  committed  to  those  whose 
voices  and  concerns  were  seldcKn  heard 
and  often  ignored  by  persons  of  power 
and  influence.  Indeed,  throughout  his 
public  career,  Clyde  was  representative 
of  the  powerless  and  a  voice  for  the  less 
fortunate  In  our  society,  even  when  they 
were  not  his  immediate  constituents. 
The  fact  that  Clyde  never  hesitated  to 
take  up  a  difficult  task  was  another  ex- 
ample of  the  strength  of  his  character.  I 
witnessed  the  way  he  moved  ahead  with 
assignments  or  responsibilltieB  that 
might  well  have  been  postponed  or 
left  to  others  and  evidenced  his  sheer 
determination  to  see  a  job  well  done. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  Con- 
gress and  an  unsuccessful  Senate  race,  he 
joined  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
<H)erative  Association  (NRECA).  Ss 
early  years  as  the  first  general  manager 
of  NRECA  were  a  challenge.  He  fought 
for  the  appropriations  for  REA  loans: 
for  authorizations  and  aniiopriations 
for  Federal  multiple  purpose  hydro  proj- 
ects and  the  right  of  the  rural  electric 
systems  to  have  a  preference  right  to 
purchase  hydro  electric  power;  and  a 
multitude  of  other  life  or  death  Issues 
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of  these  things  while  he 

same   time   developing    a 

cohesive  NRECA.  He  spent  much 

meetings  and  gradually 

mei^bership  of  the  NRECA  to 

000   system   level   in   46 

d^eloped  a  relatively  small 

itaff  whom  he  inspired  to 

He  did  not  always 

dues  income  to  fund  the 

services,  and  these  finan- 

r>sulted   in    periodic    "belt 
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( servi<  es. 
In  1961  Cly  ie  Ellis  initiated  what  ulti- 
mately becam ;  the  NRECA  International 
Programs  Div  sion.  He  traveled  to  several 
Latin  Americi  in  countries  and  to  the  Far 
the  base  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  REA  pattern  to  assist  rural 
people  in  moi  e  than  30  countries  in  de- 
veloping theii  own  programs  of  coopera- 
tive  rural   electrification.    Around    the 


Ellis'  name  is  legend  be- 
nspiration  and  the  assist- 
ance he  broi  ght  to  rural  people  who 
want  and  ne<d  electric  power. 

In  1965,  Cly  ie  Ellis  went  to  the  NRECA 
regional  meetings  with  the  message  that 
come  when  of  necessity  a 
mechanism  f^r  bringing  private  capital 
into  nu-al  el^trification  to  supplement 
the  REA  loaii  program  must  be  devel- 
oped. The  cap  ital  needs  of  the  rural  elec- 
trics were  ris  ng  more  rapidly  than  the 
REA  appropriations  and  NRECA  was 
headed  for  financial  strangulation.  This 


was  a  highly 
action,  and  ap 


unpopular  but  necessary 
on  some  other  occasions 


during  his  ca  -eer,  Clyde  Ellis  was  faced 
with  bitter  opposition  from  many 
NRECA  members.  It  was  during  those 
regional  mee  bings  that  he  suffered  a 
stroke  which  ed  ultimately  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1967.  The  effort  he  began  in  1965 
led  to  the  ere  ition  of  CPC  in  1969  as  the 
rural  electric'^  own  cooperative  financing 
institution. 


Around  the  world.  Clyde  Ellis'  name  is 
legend  because  of  the  inspiration  and  the 
assistance  he  brought  to  rural  people 
who  want  and  need  electric  power.  I 
imagine  the  full  measure  of  Clyde  T. 
Ellis  cannot  really  be  summed  up  in  his 
legislative  accomplishments  or  in  his 
professional  career — one  really  had  to 
Icnow  him  as  a  man  to  appreciate  his 
enormous  capacity  for  accomplishment. 
Of  course,  the  real  monument  to  Clyde 
Ellis  can  be  witnessed  the  next  time  you 
fly  across  the  country  and  as  the  Sun 
sets  you  look  down  on  rural  America  as 
rural  residents  turn  on  lights  far  below. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  Camille 
and  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ANTHC'JJY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
former  Congressman  Clyde  Taylor  Ellis. 
I  have  often  heard  him  described  as  a 
champion  of  the  electrification  of  rural 
America.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
public  power  programs  which  are  re- 
flected in  projects  in  the  United  States 
and  other  nations. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  the  flrst  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  the  association's  tribute 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  written  by  J.  C.  Brown,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter: 
Clyde  Taylor  Ellis:  December  21,  1908- 
February  9,  1980 

The  newsletter  shies  away  from  obituaries 
and  tributes,  but  today  we  make  an  excep- 
tion for  an  exceptional  man,  without  whom 
there  would  be  no  newsletter,  no  NRECA 
and  no  one  about  whom  Tom  Hoy  coiUd 
write: 

"The  next  time  you  fly  across  the  country 
as  the  sun  sets,  look  down.  The  real  monu- 
ment to  Clyde  Ellis  comes  on  every  night 
across  rural  America  as  farmers  turn  on 
lights  far  below." 

Judge  Bob  Tlslnger.  NRECA's  general 
counsel,  delivering  the  eulogy  Tuesday  at 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  here,  talked 
of  his  35-year  association  with  Clyde  Ellis 
and  he  spoke  for  25-million  Americans  and 
countless  men,  women  and  children  yet  to 
come — the  people  of  30  other  coiuitries  to 
whom  Clyde  exported  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion experience. 

"His  conunand  was  always  to  fight  for  the 
little  man,"  Judge  Tlslnger  said.  "The  little 
man,  the  man  too  long  deniad.  For  the  most 
part,  he  was  victorious." 

Determination  was  the  word  that  the 
preacher  used  in  describing  how  Clyde  came 
to  the  altar  rail  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  and 
heart  attack  In  1965.  Clyde  was  as  self-sufD- 
cient  as  a  mortal  could  be — he  usually  re- 
jected any  physical  assistance — and  many 
of  us  were  surprised  to  learn  that  he  sought 
spiritual  assistance. 

Clyde  was  determined  to  win,  but  not  at 
all  costs.  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  his 
outraged  rejection  of  a  suggestion  from  a 
powerful  congressman  that  a  law  Clyde 
wanted  very  badly  could  be  enacted  for  a 
price.  We  lost,  but  I  won  something  that 
Clyde  Ellis  gave  me. 

He  could  pick  a  victory  from  defeat,  and 
he  tock  his  staff  up  with  him.  I  recall  once, 
when  it  was  pretty  assured  that  I'd  never 
complete  my  mission  to  get  a  dam  built  on 
the  Potomac.  Clyde  turning  to  me  and  say- 
ing: "Tou  won.  You  won't  get  the  dam,  but 
you've  kept  them  from  building  the  wrong 
thing,  and  the  river  wUl  stUl  be  there." 


He  was  a  demanding,  brUlant  leader  who 
could  take  his  followers  to  the  brink  of  de- 
spair, and  bring  them  back  with  precisely  the 
right  words  to  keep  them  In  the  front  lines. 
It  was  easy  to  Imagine  Clyde  at  the  helm  of 
a  ship  In  the  North  Atlantic  during  the  win- 
ters of  '43  and  '44. 

An  understandable  mistake  was  to  view 
Clyde  as  impersonal,  which  he  could  seem  to 
be.  He  knew  every  member  of  bis  staff — 
perhaps  130  when  I  worked  for  him.  But 
he  could  wear  an  icy  sheath  as  well  as  any- 
one when  It  was  necessary  to  get  a  job 
done.  He  would  not  accept  weakness  in  him- 
self, nor  In  those  who  worked  for  his  be- 
loved cause:  rural  electrification.  A  cause 
which  he  made  a  vehicle  to  help  satisfy 
other  needs  of  rural  Americans. 

Clyde  Ellis  could  look  out  at  a  room  full 
of  his  staff  at  an  annual  meeting  break- 
fast briefing  and  reel  off  the  names  of  the 
absent,  and  he  wanted  to  know  why  they 
weren't  there.  When  Clyde  set  sail,  he  in- 
sisted on  a  full  complement  aboard.  His  re- 
gard for  the  membership  of  NRECA  was  un- 
believable. No  matter  how  petty  the  question 
or  criticism,  he  demanded  that  his  staff  find 
the  facts  and  report  back. 

I  once  questioned  him  on  why  we  wasted 
our  time  with  a  particular  farm  organiza- 
tion which  always  was  at  odds  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  NRECA.  His  comment  was,  "We 
have  to  fight  every  battle!" 

He  put  just  as  much  effort  Into  hopeless 
causes  as  into  sur**  things.  His  speeches  and 
conversations  were  sprinkled  with  the  words 
of  a  warrior.  Fight.  Struggle.  Oreatness.  Ten- 
acity. The  Battle.  The  Victory.  The  Moun- 
talntop. 

Clyde  was  right  for  his  time.  And  Clyde 
never  ran  out  on  it. 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE,  Mr.  Speaker,  Clyde 
Ellis,  former  Arkansas  Congressman  and 
general  manager  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  in 
Washington,  died  February  9,  at  the  age 
of  71. 

He  was  known  as  the  protector  of  the 
"little  man,"  and  for  his  efforts  he  will 
be  remembered  by  his  friends  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Clyde  Ellis  literally  electrified  much 
of  rural  America.  In  1943,  he  was  named 
General  Manager  of  the  NRECA  at  a 
time  when  the  organization  decided  to 
tackle  the  job  of  bringing  much-needed 
electrical  service  to  America's  farmlands. 

He  loved  his  country,  and  barely  had 
he  taken  over  the  new  position,  when  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Navy  for  combat  service. 
After  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  task 
at  hand,  moving  quickly  with  only  a 
small  staff — he  and  his  secretary — to 
develop  the  legislative  services  and  in- 
surance programs  that  were  so  crucial  to 
rural  electrification  service. 

The  two  most  frequently  mentioned 
words  that  are  used  to  describe  Clyde 
Ellis  are  determination  and  courage.  He 
fought  with  both  courage  and  determi- 
nation for  the  appropriation  for  REA 
loans;  for  the  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  Pedertd  multiple  pur- 
pose hydroelectric  projects  and  the  right 
of  the  rural  electric  systems  to  have  a 
preferential  right  to  purchase  hydro- 
electric power;  and  hundreds  of  other 
objectives  for  supporters  of  rural  elec- 
trification. 

As  a  friend  of  the  "little  man"  he 
helped  organize  the  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Committee  which  became  the  nuiin- 
spring  for  many  of  the  effective  coali- 
tions with  the  labor  unions,  cooperatives 
and  consumer  groups  seeking  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  for  rural  electrifl- 
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cation  and  for  rural  and  resources  de- 
velopment. 

Congressman  Ellis  was  a  tough,  rugged 
individual  who  met  issues  head-on  and 
was  willing  to  accept  the  personal  retali- 
ation delivered  by  his  critics  and  oppo- 
nents. He  won  most  of  the  battles  be- 
cause he  refused  to  give  up: 

A  native  Arkansan.  Mr.  Ellis  was  a 
teacher  and  later  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Garfield.  From  1933 
to  1935,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ar- 
kansas House  of  Representatives  and 
from  1935  to  1939,  of  the  State  Senate. 
He  sat  in  Congress  from  1939  to  1943. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation.  He 
had  served  on  a  number  of  advisory 
boards  on  rural  development  in  the  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  departments. 

As  an  authority  on  natural  resources 
development  and  on  the  problems  of 
rural  America,  he  fought  for  public  power 
programs  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  In 
1961,  he  initiated  the  NRECA  Interna- 
tional Program  Division,  and  traveled  to 
several  Latin  American  countries  and  to 
the  Par  East  to  lay  the  base  for  export- 
ing the  REA  pattern  to  assist  rural  peo- 
ple in  more  than  30  countries  in  develop- 
ing their  own  programs  of  cooperative 
rural  electrification.  Around  the  world, 
the  name  of  Clyde  Ellis  is  legend  because 
of  the  inspiration  and  the  assistance  he 
brought  to  rural  people  who  want  and 
need  electricity. 

The  NRECA  and  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  in  America  bear  the  mark 
of  Clyde  Ellis.  He  had  the  conviction  that 
the  needs  and  the  rights  of  people  were 
always  the  paramount  consideration.  The 
little  man  in  America  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  champion.* 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hajimerschmidt)  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Clyde 
T.  Ellis,  who  served  Arkansas  in  this 
body  from  1939  to  1943. 

His  service  in  Congress,  coupled  with 
his  long-term  service  to  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
will  always  be  remembered  by  the  scores 
of  citizens  living  in  the  countryside  of 
this  Nation.  For  it  was  largely  due  to 
Clyde  Ellis'  determination  and  courage 
that  electricity  became  a  reality  in  much 
of  rural  America. 

Clyde  Ellis'  authoritative  command  of 
issues  impacting  on  rural  America  was 
widely  recognized  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  House.  He  took  that  knowledge  to 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  when  he  left  the  Congress. 
Joining  NRECA  as  its  general  manager, 
Ellis  immediately  interrupted  his  service 
to  that  organization  with  a  2-year  stint 
in  the  Navy.  He  was  then  to  mold 
NRECA  into  a  vibrant  organization,  one 
which  clearly  had  his  mark  until  his 
retirement  in  19C8.  His  retirement  from 
NRECA  was  not  the  end  of  his  public 
service,  however,  as  Clyde  was  to  be- 
come a  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  a  member  of  the 
National  Water  Commission,  special  as- 
sistant to  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  and 
again  a  special  consultant  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agricuture  before  he  permanent- 
ly retired  from  public  life  in  August  of 
1977. 

Bom  in  Garfield,  Ark.,  Ellis  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
attended  its  law  school.  He  later  attend- 
ed George  Washington  University  Law 
School  and  American  University. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  House,  Ellis 
served  in  the  Arkansas  General  Assem- 
bly, first  in  the  Arkansas  House  from 
1933-35  and  in  the  Senate  frMn  1935-39. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  widow,  Camille,  and  other 
family  members  of  Clyde  Ellis.  I  want 
them  to  know  that  Clyde  was  loved  by 
the  people  of  Arkansas  and  throughout 
rural  America  and  that  will  be  long  re- 
membered.* 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  early  this  month  of 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  who  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operatives Association  for  nearly  a 
quarter-century,  takes  from  us  one  ofi 
rural  America's  greatest  champions. 

I  knew  Clyde  well,  and  frankly,  I  do 
not  recall  working  with  another  person 
who  had  the  tenacity  and  the  skill  to  go 
with  it  to  obtain  victory.  He  did  not  lose 
many  battles  in  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  working  for  the  rural 
people  he  represented  so  brilliantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  so  many  years, 
NRECA  and  Clyde  Ellis  were  synono- 
mous  words.  We  did  not  think  of  one 
without  the  other.  Even  though  Clyde 
insisted  on  a  very  capable  staff,  those 
of  us  who  had  occasion  to  hear  from 
the  organization  somehow  knew  they  _ 
were  getting  a  message  from  Clyde  Ellis. 

Clyde  Ellis  built  NRECA  into  the  great 
organization  it  is  now.  He  was  dynamic 
and  tough,  he  was  both  inspired  and 
inspirational,  a  fiercely  loyal  friend  and 
a  formidable  foe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
this  tribute  to  Clyde  Ellis,  the  former 
Arkansas  legislator  and  our  colleague 
here  in  the  House,  the  tireless  and  bril- 
liant spokesman  for  a  better  way  of  life 
in  rural  America,  a  leader  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions  and  a  gentleman. 

The  moving  farewell  appearing  in 
NRCEA's  February  15  Newsletter  best 
summed  up  the  life  of  Clyde  T.  Ellis  in 
the  closing  paragraph: 

"Clyde  was  right  for  his  time.  And 
Clyde  never  ran  out  on  it."» 


D  1740 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT  TASK  FORCE  ARTICLE  NO. 
17:  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  AMERI- 
CANS LIVINO  ABROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexahoer)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Export  Task 
Force  and  as  a.  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  (PEC),  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  tax  proUems  of 
American  citizens  living  and  working 
abroad. 

In  recent  weeks.  I  have  been  inserting 
into  the  Record  a  number  of  issues  deal- 
ing with  American  nationals  abroad. 
These  issues  were  compiled  by  the 
American  citizens  abroad  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  President  last  year  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  preparation  of  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  treatment  of  overseas 
Americans. 

In  reading  the  compendium  of  issues, 
I  was  outraged  at  how  these  people  must 
struggle  to  secure  basic  rights  which  we 
Americans,  here  in  the  States,  take  for 
granted.  One  out  of  every  100  Americans 
live  and  work  abroad.  With  our  Nation 
struggling  under  the  burden  of  a  mas- 
sive trade  deficit  these  business  repre- 
sentatives are  on  the  front  lines  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade. 

I  have  learned  just  what  this  group  of 
people  can  accomplish  in  overseas  mar- 
kets. For  the  most  part,  they  speak  the 
language  of  the  nation  where  they  reside, 
they  have  personal  friends  and  connec- 
tions with  leaders  of  business  and  indus- 
try in  these  nations  and,  perhaps  most 
importantly,  they  are  willing  to  actively 
promote  American  goods  and  services. 
However,  these  citizens  must  labor  and 
live  under  sections  911  and  913  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Code  and  this  places  them  at 
a  substantial  disadvantage.  Their  own 
Government  is  unwilling  to  allow  these 
American  citizens  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  nationals  of  foreign  countries. 
They  do  not  ask  for  unfair  advantages, 
only  equal  treatment. 

The  President's  Ebcport  Council  has 
decided  to  act  to  try  and  alleviate  some 
of  these  inequities.  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  interested  in  this 
problem  and  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  will  repeal  the  negative 
effects  of  sections  911  and  913  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Code.  My  legislation,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  repeal  the  present  law  and 
substitute  an  unlimited  exclusion  on  the 
income  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  nationals. 
The  bill  and  supportive  documentation 
from  the  President's  Export  Council  fol- 
lows. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  to 
cosponsor  this  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  material  follows: 
The  PREsmENT's  Export  Cotuvctl, 
Washington,  DC.  February  13, 1980. 

Dear  (sent  to  all  members  of  the  PEC) : 
As  a  result  of  an  Executive  Committee  deci- 
sion in  December,  I  sent  the  President  a  let- 
ter and  the  Task  Force  report  concerning  the 
adverse  effects  on  exports  of  the  present  rules 
(Sections  911  and  913)  concerning  taxation 
of  foreign  earned  income  of  Americans  living 
overseas.  At  that  time,  these  documents  were 
mailed  to  you  by  my  staff. 

As  preparation  for  the  upcoming  March  3 
meeting  of  the  President's  Export  Council, 
I  waited  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  activi- 
ties and  plans  related  to  this  Issue.  The 
present  tax  regulations  on  foreign  Income 
earned  by  Americans  working  overseas  seek 
to  maintain  equity   with   taxes   borne   by 
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Americaos  worl^ng 
however,  i^ore 
of  other  natloni 
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are  working  with  labor  and  industry,  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  to  prepare  a 
program  that  will  make  this  case  while  meet- 
ing, insofar  as  possible,  the  special  concerns 
of  all. 

Presently,  there  Is,  extensive  interest  In 
Congress  in  introducing  new  legislation 
which  could  provide  the  tax  relief  needed  by 
the  export  sector.  At  a  December  12  meeting 
with  the  Senate  Export  Cauctas,  I  provided 
the  attached  legislative  suggestions  for 
their  consideration  (Attachment  B).  Re- 
cently Senator  Chaifee,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Export  Caucus,  introduced  a  bill 
(S2283)  to  repeal  the  current  law  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

$50,000  exclusion,  ((65,000  after  three 
years  of  foreign  residence ) . 

An  exemption  for  housing  costs  or  hous- 
ing allowances  which  exceed  20%  of  earned 
income. 

COMPARISON  OF  TAX  POLICIES  FOR  OVERSEAS  EMPLOYEES 


Previously.  Representative  Frenzel  bad 
introduced  a  bill  (HBSail)  which  would 
repeal  present  law  and  substitute  unlimited 
exclusion. 

Other  legislation  is  sure  to  be  offered,  but 
more  than  debating  merits  of  differing  legis- 
lation, I  think  it  important  to  make  our 
case.  In  more  detail,  for  the  need  of  such 
legislation. 

I  plan  to  meet  at  a  later  date  with  the 
Administration  to  obtain  their  support  on 
this  issue.  Before  doing  so,  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  and  other  Coimcll  members  who 
are  interested  in  this  issue. 

I   look   forward   to   meeting   with   you   on 
March  3,  when  we  can  discuss  further  this 
issue  and  our  plans. 
Best  wishes, 

Reginald  H.  Jonks, 

Chatrman. 
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•  Complex  nonresidency  requirements  aimed  at  tours  of  less  than  6  mo. 
■<  Complex  definitions. 

«  Some  limitations  designed  to  reduce  excesses. 

<3  Accompanied  tour  only.  If  family  of  head  of  household  remains  in  Canada  all  worldwide 
earnings  subject  to  full  taxation. 
>'  Recently  liberalized  tax  policies  in  order  to  encourage  acceptance  of  overseas  assignments. 
'*  United  Kingdom  recently  liberalized  tax  policies  in  order  to  encourage. 
»  Some  limitations. 

Compiled  from  data  provided  in  "Worldwide  Projects"  and  Business  International  S.A./  Con- 
sultex  S.A.,  a  multiclient  study,  "The  Expatriate  Employee,"  1979. 
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the  definition  of  "camp"  should  be  revised 

so  as  not  to  exclude  those: 

Located  in  areas  that  are  not  "remote." 
Located  in  the  vicinity  of  camps  of  other 

employers. 

Containing  fewer  than  10  employees. 

Present  provisions  defining  "camp"  rule 
out  many  group  housing  arrsmgements 
which  would  l>e  commonly  understood  as 
constituting  a  camp  maintained  for  the 
convenience  of  the  employer.  The  recom- 
mended definitional  change  would  conform 
the  law  more  closely  to  actual  practice. 

Amend  the  housing  deduction  provisions 
under  S  913  to  reflect  more  closely  the  stated 
intent  of  Congress  to  permit  deduction  of 
housing  expenses  in  excess  of  "the  cost  of 
housing  which  the  taxpayer  would  tjrpically 
incur  if  he  were  residing  in  the  United 
States."  This  would  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
cluding post  allowances,  location  premiums 
and  similar  allowances  paid  as  Inducements 
to  work  abroad  from  the  base  on  which  the 
normal  housing  cost  is  calculated.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  assume  that  these  allowances 
cause  employees  to  raise  their  overseas  hous- 
ing standards  to  levels  higher  than  those 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  U.S. 

The  cost-of-living  deduction  under  {  913 
represents  the  excess  of  cost  of  living  in  the 
foreign  location  over  the  highest  for  any 
metropolitan  area  In  the  continental  United 
States  excluding  Alaska  (based  on  the  ex- 
cess for  a  OS-14  step  1  Federal  employee 
with  a  family  of  the  same  size) .  Excluded 
from  the  coat-of-llvlng  deduction  and  not 
covered  by  other  }  913  deductions  are  such 
Important  Items  as  automobiles,  household 
goods,  and  services  which  often  cost  consid- 
erably more  overseas.  Legislation  should  pro- 
vide more  realistic  cost-of-living  deductions 


under  5  913  by  requiring  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to: 

Include  price  data  on  automobiles,  house 
hold  furniture,  kitchen  appliances  and  other 
similar  items  (excess  of  foreign  price  over 
U.S.  list  price  would  be  amortized  over  ex- 
pected useftil  life) . 

Include  services  (domestic  servants,  secu- 
rity guards,  etc.)  in  locations  where  the  use 
of  such  services  is  customary  for  Americans. 

Include  foreign  sales  taxes,  value  added 
taxes,  and  other  non-income  taxes. 

Use  pricing  data  based  on  surveys  made 
quarterly  or  more  frequently  and  currency 
exchange  data  which  reflect  monthly  or  more 
frequent  fluctuations. 

These  changes  should  bring  the  cost-of- 
living  deduction  more  nearly  Into  line  with 
cost-of-living  allowances  being  paid  by 
American  employers. 

The  Secretary  or  the  TBbasctt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6. 1980. 
Mr.  Reginald  H.  Jonss, 
Chairman,  the  President's  Export  Council, 
Waahirmton,  D.C. 

Dear  Reg:  Thanks  for  your  letters  concern- 
ing the  revised  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 911.  I  am  pleased  that  you  view  these 
revisions  as  a  stiep  in  the  right  direction. 
The  regulations  under  section  913  are  also 
undergoing  revision.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  draft  fair  and  workable  rules  that 
will  not  impede  the  U.S.  export  sector.  The 
Export  Council's  recommendations  are  prov- 
ing helpful  m  this  effort  as  well. 

The  present  statute  does  ease  the  tax 
burden  of  Americans  working  overseas  un- 
der high  cost  or  hardship  conditions.  How- 
ever, there  may  be  cases  where  particular 
forma  of  foreign  earned  Income  should  be 
taxed  still  more  lightly  compared  to  domes- 


tic earned  Income  or  to  investment  Income. 
The  Treasiiry  Department  is  required  to  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  operation  of  the 

1978  Act  provisions,  which  became  fully  ef- 
fective only  last  year.  Examination  of  the 

1979  results  should  help  in  formulating  any 
further  amendments.  I  am  certainly  inter- 
ested in  listening  to  yotir  suggestions  and 
look  forward  to  continuing  work  with  you 
and  other  Members  of  the  Export  Council 
In  the  effort  to  resolve  these  Issues. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

O.  wnxi&M  Miun.* 


SUPPORT  GROWING  FOR  HOCKEY 
TEAM— HEIDEN  GOLD  MEDAUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntjnzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  response  re- 
ceived from  my  colleagues  to  HJl.  6586, 
legislation  which  authorizes  the  presen- 
tation of  congressional  gold  medals  to 
Eric  Heiden  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  hockey 
team.  Within  the  first  week  following  its 
introduction,  43  Members  of  Congress 
have  cosponsored  this  measure.  I  would 
like  to  see  that  number  climb  even 
higher. 

A  congressional  gold  medal  is  pre- 
sented as  an  expression  of  pride  and 
thanks  for  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  a  gift  from  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  They  do  not  come  easily,  they 
should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

The  victories  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
hockey  team  and  Eric  Heiden  did  not 
come  easily  either,  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  proper  recognition. 
For  their  achievements,  they  have  re- 
ceived gold  medals  from  their  peers.  They 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  Now,  it  is  time 
that  they  receive  gold  medals  from  the 
American  people  as  a  way  of  saying, 
"thanks  for  making  us  proud". 

Eric  Heiden,  flve-time  gold  medal  win- 
ner in  speed  skating,  and  the  underdog 
U.S.  Olympic  hockey  team,  gave  us  time 
away  from  our  troubles,  made  our  hearts 
beat  a  little  faster,  and  let  us  take  their 
victories  as  our  own.  I  think  we  should 
give  them  something  in  return. 

I  might  also  add,  for  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  current  price  of  gold, 
that  bronze  duplicates  of  these  medals 
will  be  sold  to  the  public  by  the  U.S.  Mint. 
Any  profits  resulting  from  those  sales, 
above  the  cost  of  the  original  gold 
medals,  will  be  donated  to  the  UJS.  Olym- 
pic Committee. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  are  interested 
in  adding  their  names  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors,  please  contact  Judi  Shellen- 
berger  at  extension  5-9181.* 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    INDEPENDENCE 
OF  ESTONIA 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanlby)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1980,  Estonians  around  the 
world  observed  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of 
Els  tenia. 


At  this  time  I  am  honored  to  Join  with 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  to  commemorate  this  anniver- 
sary. 

In  1918,  supported  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  declaration  concerning  all 
people's  right  to  self-determination, 
Estonia  proudly  proclaimed  its  ind^>end- 
ence.  This  proclamation  prompted  the 
Soviet  invasicm  of  Estonian  territory. 
Upon  driving  out  the  Red  army,  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia  set  up  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Republic. 

Their  liberty  lasted  only  two  decades. 
In  1940,  Estonia  was  annexed  and 
eventually  became  a  territorial  posses- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  that 
Soviet  occupation,  thousands  of  Estoni- 
ans have  been  interned  in  Soviet  prison 
camps,  while  other  have  fled  their  home- 
land to  seek  sanctuary  in  various  parts 
of  the  free  world. 

The  Estonians  have  not  allowed  their 
freedom  to  be  trampled  upon  so  easily. 
Despite  Soviet  attempts  to  assimilate  this 
BEiltic  State  into  the  mainstream  of 
Soviet  culture,  the  Estonian  spirit, 
heritage,  and  nati(»ial  identity  have  re- 
mained strong. 

Just  recently,  in  a  bold  display  of  their 
courageous  pride,  45  representatives 
from  the  three  Baltic  nations  addressed 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions calling  for  the  full  independence 
for  the  Baltic  States,  and  the  disclosure 
of  secret  clauses  in  the  Molotov-Von 
Ribbentrop  Pact  of  1939.  which  led  to 
the  annexation  of  Estonia,  along  with 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  to  the  U.SB  Jl. 

This  example  of  national  will  and 
spirit  serves  as  an  inspiration  for  all  op- 
pressed nations  throughout  the  world. 
The  United  States  hails  this  declaration 
and  continues  to  maintain  a  policy  which 
supports  oppressed  nations  in  their 
quests  for  independence  and  human 
rights. 

On  this  6  2d  anniversary  I  commend 
the  brave  efforts  of  the  Estonian  people 
and  those  all  over  the  world  of  Estonian 
descent,  as  they  seek  to  regain  a  free 
homeland.* 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  FIGHTINO 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  source 
of  today's  inflation  is  not  solely  macro- 
economic  mismanagement,  and  inflation 
cannot  be  cured  solely  with  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraint.  A  more  comprehen- 
sive program  for  dealing  with  inflation 
is  set  forth  in  my  supplementary  views 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Cwnmittee's  an- 
nual report  released  today.  The  state- 
ment follows : 
Statricent  of  Rkpreskhtativs  HxmT  8. 
Reuss 

I  congratulate  Chairman  Bentsen  and  the 
Committee  for  having  once  again  produced 
a  unified  report.  The  Committee  has  worked 
very  hard  to  achieve  consensus  and,  remark- 
ably. It  has  fashioned  a  substantive  policy 
document.  As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  in  the  past  taken  the  lead  in  pointing  out 
new  directions  for  economic  poUcy,  it  is  now 
doing  so  again.  What  follows  is  therefore  not 
a  dissent,  but  a  synopsis  of  the  meet  Impcx'- 


tant  tbemea  ot  the  Committee's  analysis,  and 
an  atteo^it  tc  impart  a  clear  focus  to  the 
direction  that  poUcy  must  take. 

On  macroeconomlc  p<Alcy,  the  Committee 
has  made  two  points  of  transcendent  Impor- 
tance. 

First,  the  Committee  states  that  macro- 
economic  policy  should  adopt  a  target  for 
long-nm  economic  growth,  and  stick  to  it. 
This  would  mean  an  end  to  the  destructive 
cycles  of  stop  and  go  that  have  chancter- 
Ized  p<Hlcy  In  the  laat  decade,  and  whldi 
have,  at  each  turn  of  the  screw,  made  our 
structural  inflation  and  ova  atructural  un- 
employment worse. 

Second,  the  Committee  states  that  macro- 
econ<»nlc  poUcy  alone  cannot  do  the  Job. 
We  must  have  comprehensive  structural 
policies,  on  energy,  on  incomes,  and  above  all 
to  promote  our  efficiency  and  competitiveness 
that  we  now  lack. 

In  taking  these  two  positions,  the  Commit- 
tee has  placed  Itself  In  the  vaoigiiatd  far 
ahead  of  the  Administration.  The  testimony 
of  Chairman  Schultze  before  this  Committee 
established,  had  there  been  any  doubt,  that 
the  Administration  continues  to  base  poUcy 
on  the  macroeconomlc  wlll-of-tbe-wl^.  This 
is  an  abdication  of  responsibUlty  that  the 
Committee  wisely  rejects.' 


>  Following  Is  an  excerpt  from  Oialrman 
Schultze '8  testimony: 

Representative  Reuss.  Welctxne,  Chairman 
Schultze.  I  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  the 
Administration's  anti-Inflation  policy.  I  think 
most  members  of  this  Committee  believe  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  doing  its  part,  and  has 
the  monetary  aggregates  at  last  under  con- 
trol. But  when  you  look  at  the  otiher  gamut 
of  policies,  those  which  the  Administration 
controls,  I  really  don't  see  an  anti-lnflatim 
pcrilcy  in  place  adequate  to  deal  with  the  13 
percent  inflation  that  now  plagues  us. 

The  budget  is  not  In  balance.  There's  stUl 
a  deficit  at  this  late  stage;  and,  indeed,  mili- 
tary expenditures  hint  that  the  deficit  wUl  be 
increased. 

The  wage-price  inccHnes  policy  is  weakened. 
The  description  of  that  (in  the  President's 
report)  ends  up  on  page  82  with  tbe  state- 
ment that  "As  this  Report  went  to  press,  the 
Pay  Committee  has  Just  recommended  a  basic 
pay  standard  that  would  establish  a  range  of 
allowable  pay  Increases."  Those  allowable  pay 
increases  are,  of  course,  greater  in  many  In- 
stances than  what  we  had.  So  that's  weaker. 

There  is  no  attempt,  by  gasoline  rationing 
or  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  excise  tax,  to 
limit  the  discretionary  nonessential  element 
In  American  transportation,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  doUar  and  fight  inflation  by 
enabling  us  to  cut  down  on  the  real  cost  of 
our  imports. 

Finally,  I  find  that  the  section  on  the 
structure  of  the  economy,  on  pages  104  and 
105,  "Improving  the  Structural  Performance 
of  the  Economy,"  has  just  two  very  short 
paragraphs  in  it.  Nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Is  said  alx)ut  the  problems  of  steel,  of  auto- 
mobUee,  of  semiconductors,  of  rallroauls,  of 
mass  transit,  and  the  half  htindred  other 
American  industries  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
really  need  a  sectoral  approach  such  as  the 
Oermans  and  Japanese  have  been  giving 
their  problems. 

So  I  am  disappointed  with  the  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  program;  but  If  I  am  unnecessarily 
dour,  I  wish  you  would  cheer  me  up. 

Mr.  ScRtn.TzE.  I  wlU  try.  Let  me  start  with 
a  brief  note,  that  "Improving  the  Structural 
Performance  of  the  Economy,"  which  as  you 
note  has  two  paragraphs,  was  meant  to  be 
a  two-paragraph  introduction  to  a  61-page 
exercise.  You  may  disagree  with  the  subjects 
we  picked  out  that  are  important.  We  dldnt 
think  we  were  smart  enough  to  pick  out  ex- 
actly which  industries  ought  to  be  pushed 
but  we  did  talk  about,  importantly.  Invest- 
ment, labor  markets,  agriculture,  energy  and 
the  key  big  sectors  of  the  economy. 
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foreign  domination  of  our  automotive,  tele- 
vision, consumer  electronics  and  motorcy- 
cle markets,  to  name  only  a  few.  is  to  per- 
suade Toyota,  Honda,  Sony,  Yamaha  and 
dozens  of  others  to  build  their  next  factories 
In  this  country.  At  present,  official  efforts 
to  do  so  are  weak  and  spasmodic. 

Such  a  government  role  would  be  indica- 
tive, not  coercive.  Ideally.  Independent  teams 
from  government,  business  and  labor  should 
be  constituted  to  look  Into  the  problems  of 
each  of  our  major  sectors.  Such  teams  should 
come  from  outside  the  sector  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  should  be  drawn  from 
our  best  and  brightest  public  servants  and 
public-spirited  private  men  and  women. 
Their  objective  should  be  to  devise  sectoral 
policies  and  development  plans,  covering 
corporate  restructuring,  new  Investment  and 
Its  location,  remedial  regulatory  legislation, 
and  public  financial  assistance  where  re- 
quired. 

Such  teams  are  needed  in  many  places. 
Pour  high-priority  examples: 

In  steel,  we  need  massive  new  Investment 
In  continuous  casting  technology  to  over- 
come our  technological  lag  and  recover 
ground  lost  In  recent  years  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

In  autos.  we  need  to  persuade  foreign 
manufacturers  to  follow  Volkswagen.  Honda 
and  Renault  In  establishing  manufacturing 
plants  In  this  country.  We  need,  if  possible, 
to  assure  the  transformation  of  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration Into  a  viable  energy-efficient  pro- 
ducer and  to  reverse  the  North  American 
decline  of  Ford. 

In  transportation  generally,  we  need  to  ra- 
tionalize and  rebuild  our  railroads  before 
they  (quite  literally)  crunvble  away.  The 
once-great  mid-western  roads  are  In  immi- 
nent danger  of  complete  collapse.  So  long  as 
the  rights-of-way  exist,  there  Is  hope  for  a 
comprehensive  rescue  operation — but  If  gov- 
ernment inaction  allows  the  rights-of-way  to 
disappear,  our  transportation  base  will  be 
Irreplaceably  lost. 

We  also  need  a  coordinated  effort  to  resur- 
rect urban  mass  transit.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  create  a  market  for  a  mass-pro- 
duced, made-ln-USA  light  rail  transit  car, 
and  should  greatly  step  up  development  of 
light-rail  transit  systems  around  the  coun- 
try. In  many  cities,  existing  freight  rail  track 
Is  available  and  suitable  for  Itght-rall,  given 
only  the  will  and  the  money  to  fix  it  up  and 
electrify  It.  We  also  need  a  decent  bus. 

In  energy,  we  need  a  major  commitment  of 
resources  to  the  production  of  ethanol  for 
gasohol.  We  need  to  promote  the  use  of  solar 
power.  We  need  to  end  the  bungling  that  has 
surrounded  the  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  from  Alaska.  We  also  need  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  Insulation,  and  energy  effi- 
cient construction  techniques. 

I  will  shortly  propose  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Cabinet  department  to  pursue  the 
development  of  long-run  structural  policies 
for  American  Industry.  To  be  called  the  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Trade,  this  depart- 
ment would  replace  the  amorphous  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  adopt  the  Ill-coordinated 
export  promotion  functions  now  scattered 
through  the  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury, and  add  such  new  Import-substitution 
and  relndustrlalizatlon  functions  as  are 
needed  to  get  the  job  done. 

Reconstruction  of  our  cities  and  of  our 
rail  networks  can  be  done  without  adding  a 
new  bureaucratic  entity  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  task  at  hand  Is  unavoidably 


expensive.  But  the  cost  of  doing  nothing  is 
Immeasurably  greater. 

Under  the  best  conditions,  it  would  take 
a  year  or  more  to  get  the  development  of 
sectoral  policies  underway,  and  substantially 
longer  before  there  were  visible  results.  Im- 
mediate action  Is  needed  to  bridge  the  gap. 
I  propose  a  four  point  program: 

(1)  Ration  gasoline,  providing  enough  for 
essential  business,  agriculture,  and  get-to- 
work  use,  but  cutting  back  heavily  on  dis- 
cretionary driving.  The  Administration  ac- 
knowledges that  a  major  saving  in  our  Im- 
ported oil  bill  could  be  achieved  at  once  by 
such  a  measure.-  Unfortunately,  the  Admin- 
istration thinks  of  Imported  oil  only  in  terms 
of  shortages  of  which  there  are  currently 
none — and  not  In  terms  of  its  real  danger: 
a  deteriorating  U.S.  trade  balance,  a  weak- 
ened International  dollar,  higher  real  costs 
of  chrome,  manganese  and  what  not,  and 
worse  Infiatlon ! ' 

Over  the  next  years,  gasoline  supplies 
could  be  stretched  by  up  to  at  least  10  per- 
cent with  the  accelerated  production  of  eth- 
anol, which  could  be  pun4)-blended  for 
pleasure  driving  motorists  at  market  prices, 
high  enough  to  compensate  America's  corn 
producers.  Our  oil-import  situation  Is  criti- 
cal, and  we  need  immediate  action  before 
It  is  too  late. 

(2)  Balance  the  budget.  This  can  be  done 
by  such  means  as  cutting  back  general  reve- 
nue sharing  to  the  states,  by  selling  a  small 
amount  of  our  gold  at  current  Inflated  prices 
from  the  Fort  Knox  stockpile,  and  by  using 
moderation  In  the  military  budget.  A  bal- 
anced budget  would  be  an  important  symbol 
of  our  determination,  and  It  would  strength- 
en the  fiscal  position  of  the  government  for 
the  tasks  ahead. 

(3)  Increase  Federal  job  programs  for  the 
structurally  unemployed.  The  Committee's 
report  makes  many  useful  suggestions  on 
how  programs  for  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed can  be  improved.  The  single  greatest 
Improvement  would  be  to  provide  more  jobs. 
A  whole  generation  is  going  to  waste — ^we 
must  act. 

(4)  Strengthen  Incomes  policies.  In  the 
absence  of  a  thorough-going  program  to  re- 
form our  economic  structure,  mandatory 
wage-price  controls  are  not  xiseful.  In  the 
presence  of  such  a  program,  controls  can 
play  a  useful  bridging  role.  In  the  long  run, 
structural  reform  can  liquidate  the  need  for 
controls  altogether,  as  high  rates  of  produc- 
tivity Increase  permit  the  payment  of  high 
wages  without  Infiatlon. 

ST7MMABT 

This  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hEis  made  a  first  step  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  sectoral  and  structural  policies 


2  Following  Is  an  excerpt  from  Secretary 
Duncan's  testimony: 

Representative  Reuss.  Secretary  Duncan.  If 
we  did  Impose  tomorrow  a  well-admlnlstered 
gasoline  rationing  system  which  guaranteed 
to  all  Industrial  and  agricultural  users  what 
they  needed,  and  enough  so  that  people 
could  get  to  and  from  work,  but  cut  out  all 
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nonessential  pleasure  purposes,  what  per- 
centage of  our  gasoline  consumption  would 
be  saved? 

Secretary  Duncan.  Forty  percent  of  gaso- 
line consumption  is  considered  to  be  dis- 
cretionary consumption.  Now,  we're  consum- 
ing gasoline  at  a  rate  of  approximately — in 
1979  It  was  7.05  million  barrels  per  day,  on 
the  average.  So  assuming  that  number,  about 
2.8  million  barrels  per  day  of  gasoline  was  in 
the  form  of  discretionary  consumption. 

'Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Drs.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  Alan 
Greenspan,  and  Lester  Thurow : 

Representative  Reuss.  Let  me  ask  each 
member  of  the  panel  a  question,  which  I 
hope  can  be  answered  yes  or  no.  The  ques- 
tion; Do  you  find  the  anti-lnfiationary  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  Administration  ade- 
quate? Mr.  Rostow. 

Mr.  Rostow.  No. 

Representative  Rztrss.  Mr.  Greenspan. 

Mr.  Greenspan.  No. 

Representative  Reuss.  Mr.  Thurow. 

Mr.  TBintow.  No. 


to  replace  the  sole  reliance  on  macroeco- 
nomlc measures  that  we  have  all  come  to  re- 
ject. Now,  we  must  face  the  future  fear- 
lessly, and  work  to  persuade  the  .^ilmlnla- 
tratlon  and  the  American  public  of  what  is 
required.9 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEIBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  oflB- 
cial  business  in  my  district,  I  was  not  re- 
corded on  Wednesday  on  rollcalls  Nos. 
85  and  86.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  the  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  on  H.R.  3919  to  elim- 
inate the  gasohol  tax  exemption,  and 
"yes"  on  the  amendment  to  H.R.  6081, 
prohibit  the  use  of  authorized  funds  for 
facilities  involving  Cubans  in  Nicaragua. 

Due  to  the  same  official  business,  I  was 
not  recorded  earlier  today  on  rollcalls 
Nos.  89  through  94. 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  approve  the 
Jouraal;  "no"  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit House  Resolution  541,  the  resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee:  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  or- 
der the  previous  question  on  House  Res- 
olution 552.  the  resolution  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Rules  Committee;  "yes"  on 
House  Resolution  566.  the  resolution  to 
fund  the  Small  Business  Committee; 
"yes"  on  House  Resolution  537,  the  res- 
olution to  fund  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee;  "yes"  on  House  Resolution 
546,  the  resolution  to  fund  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee;  and 
"yes"  on  House  Resolution  538,  the  res- 
olution to  fund  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.* 


ministration  and  it  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Congress.* 


H.R.  5410 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harris)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my 
support  for  H.R.  5410,  a  bill  to  require 
Federal  annuitants  to  notify  their  spouse 
upon  retirement  if  the  annuitant  elects 
not  to  provide  survivor  benefits.  This  bill 
which  was  introduced  by  my  colleague, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  has  recently  been  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Current  law  allows  retirees  to  elect  not 
to  provide  a  survivors  annuity  for  their 
spouse.  Retirees  may  also  elect  to  only 
designate  a  portion  of  the  annuity  to  be 
used  for  computing  a  survivor's  benefit. 

H.R.  5410  would  not  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  retirees  to  elect  the  type  of  armu- 
ity  they  will  receive.  However  an  election 
not  to  provide  full  spouse  benefits  would 
not  be  valid  unless  the  spouse  has  been 
properly  notified  of  this  decision. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  In- 
sure that  individuals  are  aware  of  their 
financial  situation  before  the  death  of 
their  armuitant  spouse.  It  would  elimi- 
nate instances  of  the  devastating  realiza- 
tion that  a  survivor's  annuity  which  was 
expected  is  not  available. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  the  Ad- 


LEGISLATION     TO     IMPROVE     SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  along  with  Congressmen 
Seiberlikg  and  Brown  of  California,  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  Selective  Service 
System.  This  bill  provides  a  system 
whereby  Americans  of  any  age  or  sex 
designated  by  the  President  will  have 
the  right  to  voluntarily  (in  peacetime) 
register  with  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  called  for  the  resumption  of 
peacetime  mandatory  registration. 
Through  this  registration  the  President 
hopes  to  prove  the  capability  of  the  re- 
cently upgraded  Selective  Service  to 
quickly  and  efficiently  gather,  process, 
and  compUe  a  list  of  names  of  poten- 
tially draftable  youth.  He  also  aspires  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Soviets  re- 
garding the  determinatirai  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

There  are  problems  with  his  proposal. 
First,  the  DOD  has  the  opinion  that  to  be 
constitutionally  viable,  the  registration 
must  include  both  men  and  women.  Con- 
gress has  firmly  indicated  that  it  will  not 
grant  him  the  authority  to  register 
women.  In  fact,  in  recent  testimony,  ad- 
ministration representatives  indicated 
they  do  not  expect  Congress  to  approve 
registration  of  women.  Second,  the  war- 
time penalties  for  noncompliance  with 
the  Military  and  Selective  Service  Act 
will  apply  under  his  plan — 5  years  im- 
prisonment and  $10,000  fine  maximum 
penalty.  How  will  this  penalty  be  applied 
to  the  estimated  10  percent  of  our  youth 
who  fail  to  register  in  peacetime? 

In  fact,  the  necessity  of  this  massive 
peacetime  registration  is  also  in  ques- 
tion. In  a  January  16  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice held  that  they  now  have  the  capa- 
bility to  respond  in  an  emergency.  He 
projects  that  under  his  recently  up- 
graded plan.  Selective  Service  will  soon 
have  the  capability  to  far  exceed  the 
DOD  requirements  with  postmobilization 
registration. 

This  bill  then  poses  an  alternative  to 
the  immediate  resumption  of  mandatory 
peacetime  registration.  It  also  defuses 
the  potential  problems  and  controversy. 
A  voluntary  registration  would  give  the 
Selective  Service  a  real  life  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  its  data -gathering  capa- 
bilities in  order  to  assure  our  enhanced 
mobilization  capability.  At  the  same 
time,  this  volimtary  registraticHi  will  give 
every  American  who  is  eligible  to  regis- 
ter the  opportunity  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  Russians:  a  message  bom  of 
free  choice  rather  than  fear  of  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

Under  the  voluntary  plan: 

First.  The  President  shall  determine 
the  appropriate  age  groups  and  all 
Americans  in  that  age  group  will  be  eli- 
gible to  register  voluntarily; 


Second.  Iliere  would  be  no  fine  or  im- 
prisonment for  those  wbo  do  not  choose 
to  register  imder  voluntary  registration 
law.  However,  the  present  provisions  and 
penalties  regarding  registration  would 
again  be  in  force  at  such  time  as  the 
President  requests  from  Congress  a 
declaration  of  war  or  declares  a  state  of 
national  emergency  and  requests  re- 
sumption of  mandatory  registration  un- 
der the  present  statute; 

Third.  Selective  Service  shall  deter- 
mine the  time  and  maimer  of  registra- 
tion in  order  to  fully  demonstrate  its 
registration  capacity; 

Fourth.  The  idan  would  Include 
women,  but  their  participation  would,  of 
course,  be  voluntary  as  for  the  men; 

Fifth.  The  only  penalty  provided  un- 
der voluntary  registration  would  be  a 
civil  penalty,  a  $100  fine  for  persons  who 
knowingly  provide  false  r^istration  in- 
formation; and 

Sixth.  This  legislation  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  other  provisions  of  the 
MiUtary  Selective  Service  Act  including 
the  expired  authority  to  induct. 

Here  are  some  key  conclusions  from 
the  "Draft  Working  Document"  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  January  16 
by  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  They  may  be  found  in  their  en- 
tirety on  p.  4028,  February  27,  1980  and 
following  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

(1)  That  poet-mobilization  registration  Is 
an  effective  means  of  meeting  the  Defense 
Department's  emergency  mobilization  time- 
table: "Every  participatory  registration  ca- 
tion can  more  than  meet  the  DOD  manpower 
requirement.  The  post-mobUizatlon  option  Is 
by  far  the  most  cost  effective,  and  least  In- 
trusive, and  Is  the  option  chosen  by  Selective 
Service." 

(2)  That  pre-mobillzatlon  registration 
would  not  substantially  improve  the  delivery 
schedule  of  Inductees  In  an  emergency  mo- 
bilization, but  would  be  significantly  more 
costly.  According  to  the  Document,  induc- 
tions would  begin  on  M-)-l7,  100,000  induc- 
tions could  be  made  by  M+36,  and  650,000 
inductions  by  M+126,  at  a  cost  estimate  of 
some  $9.7  mUllon.  With  peacetime  registra- 
tion In  effect,  inductions  would  begin  on 
M+10.  100.000  Inductions  could  be  made  by 
M+2«.  and  650,000  by  M+117  (saving  seven. 
nine,  and  eight  days  respectively  over  post 
mobilization  registration)  at  a  oast  of  over 
$25  mUllon. 

(3)  That  post-mobllizatlon  registration  is 
the  preferred  option:  "The  post-mobUlzatlon 
option  should  substantially  exceed  Defense 
requirements,  employs  the  fewest  number  of 
full  time  i>ersonnel,  and  costs  the  least." 

(4)  That,  given  the  effectiveness  of  the 
{xwt-mobilizatlon  plan,  the  resumption  of 
registration  is  unnecessary :  "While  costs  and 
staffing  should  not  be  the  determining  factor 
(in  selecting  an  option)  the  reduced  delivery 
time  provided  by  the  other  options  is  re- 
dundant and  unnecessary."  % 


ACTIONS  OP  AMERICAN  SCIENTISTS 
IN  SUPPORT  OP  ANDREI  SAKHA- 
ROV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpMie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1980,  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  held  a  press  conference 
at  which  they  announced  the  results  of 
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I  would  like  to  draw  the 
my  colleagues  to  the  situa- 
Dther  leading  Soviet  human 
who  are  also  physicists. 
are  now  suffering  punish- 
labor  camps  as  a  result  of 
to  continue  their  scientific 
October  23,  1979,  Yuri  Or- 
to  6  months  in  a  pun- 
isolation  cell  for  trying  to  smug- 


sent  need 


gle  his  scientific  articles  out  of  camp; 
On  February  15,  1980,  Robert  Nazaryan 
began  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  confis- 
cation of  his  notes  on  astrophysics. 

Both  Nazaryan  and  Orlov  are  mem- 
bers of  imofficial  Soviet  Helsinki  Mon- 
itoring Groups.  Another  physicist  and 
leading  Russian  Orthodox  activist.  Lev 
Regelson,  was  arrested  on  December  24, 
1979.  Shortly  after  he  was  arrested, 
Crimean  Tatar  activist  and  professor  of 
physics,  Rollan  Kadiev,  was  sentenced 
in  Samarkand  on  January  4,  1980  to  3 
years  in  a  strict  regimen  camp  for  alleg- 
edly hitting  a  Party  official.  This  is  Mr. 
Kadiev's  second  term  in  camp  for  his  de- 
fense of  Crimean  Tatar  rights. 

The  CSCE  Commission  is  following  the 
situation  of  these  brave  men  closely  and 
will  continue  to  keep  Congress  informed 
of  developments  related  to  this  tragic 
situation.  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Sak- 
harov would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  other  Soviet  hu- 
man rights  activists  in  our  concern  for 
his  situation.* 


TRIBUTE    TO    DAVID    E.     SATTER- 
i«'ii«:i.r>  TTT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House  were  shocked  last 
week  when  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Virginia,  Dave  Satter- 
FiELD,  informed  his  constituents  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection  to  the  Con- 
gress. Everyone  had  assumed  he  would 
return  knowing  the  people  he  had  rep- 
resented so  well  over  the  years  were  pre- 
pared to  elect  him  for  a  ninth  term. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  the 
ranking  monber  of  the  Committee  an. 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Dave  was  in  line  to 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  commit- 
tee since  our  current  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Ray  Roberts,  had  already  an- 
nounced his  plans  to  retire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  will  suffer  a 
great  loss  with  Dave's  leaving.  He  has 
literally  devoted  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice. As  a  very  young  man  Dave  volun- 
teered for  service  in  World  War  n,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  combat.  He 
served  as  a  Navy  fighter  pilot,  seeing  ex- 
tensive action  in  the  Pacific.  He  saw 
action  at  Tarawa,  New  Guinea,  Truk, 
Saipan,  Tinian,  Guam,  the  First  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea,  air  strikes  on  Jap- 
anese home  islands  and  occupation  of 
Japan.  Dave  also  was  involved  in  the 
battle  of  Wake  Island  where  he  was 
wounded  and  received  the  Purple  Hetui;. 
He  volunteered  for  duty  in  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  after  the  war,  and  served  as 
commanding  officer  of  a  fighter  squadron. 
Dave  is  still  an  active  participant  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Reserve  holding  the  rank 
of  captain. 

Upon  obtaining  his  law  de^ee  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Dave  practiced 
law  and  is  a  former  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Satterfield,  Haw,  Anderscm,  Park- 
erson  ii  Beazley.  His  govenmiental  expe- 
rience includes  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney; 
the  Richmond  City  Coimcil;  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  the  General  Assembly 


of  Virginia  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Dave  was  elected  to  the  89th 
Congress  in  the  general  election  of  No- 
vember 3,  1964,  and  served  continuously 
since  that  time.  His  civic  activities  are 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  can  ill-afford 
to  lose  Members  with  the  character  and 
abihties  of  Dave  Satterfield.  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  competent 
Members  of  the  House.  He  is  always 
prepared  in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor.  He  is  meticulous  in  his  work.  No 
one  is  more  thorough  in  his  preparation. 
Dave  Satterfield  takes  his  job  seriously. 
He  has  an  exceptional  legal  mind,  is  an 
advocate  of  the  judicial  process,  and  is 
a  patriotic  American. 

Dave  is  nationally  recognized  for  his 
work  in  the  medical  field.  He  has  served 
for  many  years  as  chairman  of  our 
Health  Facilities  and  Benefits  Subcom- 
mittee, where  he  oversees  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  with  a  budget  of  more  than  $6 
biUion  and  more  than  184,000  employees. 
Dave  has  also  developed  his  expertise  in 
the  health  field  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  where  he  also  serves  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment.  There  is  no 
one  more  knowledgeable  in  health-re- 
lated matters  than  Dave  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  other  tilings,  Dave 
is  a  devoted  family  man  and  I  know 
family  considerations  must  have  been  a 
major  consideration  in  his  annoimced 
retirement  from  this  House.  He  is  that 
kind  of  man,  and  I  respect  him  for  that. 
I  am  saddened,  however,  by  his  leaving 
the  House  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 
The  Nation  will  miss  him.  Veterans 
throughout  the  country  who  admire  and 
respect  him  will  miss  him.  He  has  been 
their  friend  and  advocate  for  all  the 
years  he  has  been  in  the  Congress.  I  will 
personally  miss  his  leadership  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  indeed  to  replace  this 
great  man  in  the  Congress. 


THE  COMING  CHANGE  IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  regrettable  as  it  is,  longtime 
Yugoslavia  President  Josip  Broz  Tito  is 
gravely  ill,  thus  raising  speculation  that 
the  end  of  an  era  in  Yugoslavian  history 
may  soon  be  here. 

The  United  States  should  be  confident 
that  this  Nation  will  survive  this  transi- 
tion period  with  its  independence  intact. 
The  desire  of  the  Yugoslavian  people  to 
remain  independent,  free  from  Soviet 
domination,  seems  certain  to  assure  this. 

We  must,  however,  remain  wary.  This 
we  have  learned  from  the  experience  of 
Afghanistan.  The  Yugoslav  Government 
has  not  asked  for  assistance  in  counter- 
ing any  possible  foreign  threat  during 
these  delicate  times.  So,  the  United 
States  has  no  reason  to  consider  offering 
it.  However,  the  State  Department  and 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  are  currently 
closely  monitoring  events  in  Yugoslavia. 
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I  urge  that  this  continue.  Though  our 
confidence  is  high  that  the  coming 
change  in  leadership  will  leave  Yugo- 
slavia as  a  soverign  nation,  independence 
is  too  precious  to  be  taken  for  granted.* 


ROLLCALLS—ROLLC  ALLS— ROLL- 
CALLS:  TOTAL  FOR  1979 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
completed  an  analysis  of  rollcall  activity 
for  the  entire  1st  session  of  the  96th 
Congress,  covering  all  floor  action  in 
1979  through  December  20,  1979.  I  have 
previously  reported  on  roUcalls  through 
October  31,  1979,  and  that  report  may  be 
found  beginning  on  p.  37279  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  December  20, 
1979. 

In  1979  we  had  a  total  of  758  rollcalls, 
consisting  of  86  quorum  calls  and  672 
votes  on  questions.  That  compares  with 
the  1st  session  of  the  95th  Congress 
when,  in  1977,  we  had  782  rollcalls,  and 
with  the  2d  session  of  the  95th 
Congress,  in  1978,  when  we  had  942 
rollcalls. 

The  percentage  of  votes  in  which  the 
issue  carried  by  90  percent  or  more  was 
down  sharply  in  1979  as  compared  with 
1978.  In  1979  we  had  187  recorded  votes 
where  the  question  carried  by  90  percent 
or  more,  which  was  27.8  percent  of  the 
672  recorded  votes  on  questions.  In  1978 


the  comparable  figure  was  37  percent— 
almost  10  percent  higher.  Yet  187  roll- 
calls out  of  672,  or  27.8  percent,  is  still 
an  awful  lot  of  rollcalls  in  which  90  per- 
cent, or  more,  of  the  Members  voted 
"yea"  on  the  question.  It  took  about  62 
hours  of  our  time  in  session.  A  table  il- 
lustrating those  figxires  follows: 

VOTES  CARRYING  BY  90  PtRCEHT  OR  MORE 


SUMMARY  OF  ROLL  CALLS  BY  TYPE  OF  VOTE 
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Additionally,  the  foUowing  tables 
show  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of  each 
type  of  recorded  vote  that  was  demanded 
and  ordered  in  1979,  and  a  tabulation  of 
all  rollcalls  from  November  1,  1979, 
through  adjournment.  The  last-men- 
tioned list  of  rollcalls  supplements  the 
list  included  with  my  December  20,  1979, 
remarks  that  I  mentioned  previously 
and  which  appear  at  p.  37279  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  date. 
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ROLLCALL  VOTES  (NOV.  1.  1979  THROUGH  JAN.  3.  1980)  LISTED  ALPHABETICAUY-BY  MEMBER  REQUESTING  THE  ROLICAU 
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12/18 

12/18 

12/12 

12/14 

12/11 

11/27 

11/27 

12/6 

11/1 

12/19 

11/28 


Closinc  portions  of  conference Automatic -  S-S'liiv — 

Closing  portions  of  conference Automatic H.R.  5359 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment _ Andrews  (N.  Dak.) u5' j2il 

Recommit  with  instructions Archer H'  i     .-."i 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution Ashbrook H.  Res.  472 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution Ashbrook — jj-  Res.  505 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution Ashbrook t!-~  cii,    

Motion  that  committee  rise Ashbrook C   i      Lii 

Ordering  the  previous  question Ashbrook H.  Res.  506. 


Ashbrook H.R.  5537 

.  Ashbrook _ H.R.  3927 

Ashbrook 

Ashbrook H.R.  5235 

Badham H.  Res.  511... 

Bauman H.R.  4930.. 

.  Bauman HJ.  Res.  440. 

Bauman H.R.  2063.. 


325 
381 
245 
200 
296 
391 
240 
231 
271 
213 
139 


Passage 

Passage 

Quorum '.... 

Suspend  rules  and  pass 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution 

Agreeing  to  conference  report. 
Agreeing  to  the  amendment.. 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment Bauman u^  «« 

Agreeing  to  the  resolution Bauman H.  Res.  465 

Approving  the  Journal Bauman 

Approving  the  Journal Bauman u-i-ViiV" 

Passage Bauman H.R.  4904 

Passage Bauman H.R.  5Z» 

Passage Bauman. 

Quorum .' Bauman „ — ■ 

Quorum Bauman - 

Quorum Bauman - — ■ 

Quorum Bauman — - — ---""'iK — Sn" 

Suspend  rules  and  pass Bauman "■^^**'       5K 

Suspend  rules  and  pass Benjamin u„*'~ 25 

Table  motion  to  reconsider Ball)n( .'■•J'*A.?* - m 

Passage „ Broyhill ??•,?" Si 

Recommit  with  instruction* Butfer S.423 ^ 

Agreeing  to  conference  report Carr S.6/3 w» 

Quorum dinger.    irir-^xix "iii 

""rnsTumrt         H.R.3282 336 


0 

0 
139 
205  . 

77  . 

5  . 

lis  . 

164  . 

<3 

« 
247 


...  377          10 

...  195  192  . 

...  271  46 

...  379            0  . 

...  137  262  . 

...  235  155 

...  202  181  . 

...  353          12 

...  255          14 

222  184  . 

...  383            0 

..  H.R.2816 328          47. 


357 
0 


100.0 
100.0 
64.0 
49.4 
79.0 
99.0 
68.0 
58.0 

n.o 

74.0 
36.0 


0 
0 

36.0 
5a6 
21.0 
1.0 
32.0 
42.0 
23.0 
26.0 
64.0 


Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Tuatday. 

Thurtday. 

Friday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Tuasoay. 

Wadnaaday. 


Passage 

Suspend  rules  antf  pass 

Motion  to  instruct  conferees 

Reject  clause  3  (sec.  3)  of  conference  raport... 

Agraalnf  to  the  amendment 

Recommit  with  Instructions 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment 

Quorum 

Resolving  into  committee 

Agreeing  to  the  amendment 


...  CoHrnsCTeas) H.R.  32K....  ... 

...  Collins  (Tena) H.  Con.  Res.  221. 

...  Conable HSSl' 

...  Conto nSSL; 

...  (^nyers •!•  i2S 

...  Dannameyer H.R.  49H 

...  Detlums H.R.  4546 

...  Dellumi 7.-i--.iii- 

...  Derwinski SS-iS 

-    Eckhardt (|.R.4985. 


369 
326 

272 

184 
163 
224 


0  . 
180  . 
107 

63 
197  . 

32  . 

"63" 

4 

77  . 
122 
153 
225 
158 


282 
301 
388  . 

326 


307 


97.0 
50.4 
85.0 

100.0 
34.0 
60.0 
53.0 
97.0 
95.0 
55.0 

100.0 
87.0 


100.0 
53.0 
69.0 

84.0 
50.8 
92.0 


3.0 
49.6 

15.0 

0 
66.0 
40.0 
47.0 

10 

5.0 
45.0 

0 
13.0 


47.0 
3L0 
16.0 
49.2 
8.0 


Friday. 
Tuatday. 


Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Wednesday. 
Friday. 


Ffidv. 


FrWay. 

Tuaaday. 

Tuaaday. 

Friday. 

Tuasoay. 

Wadnaiday. 


3S7 
153 


A|reeJnJtofheamendmenr.IIlI~lIllI~iy.iy.r.".'.  Edwards  (Oklahoma) H-J- SS ?k7 

Pissage Edwards  (Oklahoma) H.R.  2222 16' 


18 
250 

73 
227 


2 
372 


84.0 
99.0 
81.0 
69.0 
55.0 
42.0 
59.0 


16.0 
1.0 
19.0 
31.0 
45.0 
S8.0 
41.0 


Friday. 


9S.0 
38.0 
81.0 
42.0 


5.0 
62.0 
19.0 
58.0 


Tuaaday. 

Tuesday. 

Wadnaaday. 

Friday. 

Tuatday. 

TuMdv- 

Tuatday. 

Thanmr. 

Tliuftday. 

Wednesday. 

Wednesday. 
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Roll    (1979)    T]  w  ol  vote 


639 

S3a 

635 

741 

702 

650 

668 

637 

629 

659 

669 

658 

648 

665 

649 

670 

675 

691 

748 

632 

696 

721 

719 

738 

716 

715 

718 

735 

724 

705 

687 

686 

701 

677 

693 

688 

757 

743 

642 

676 

678 

672 

674 

728 

727 

629 

628 

625 

630 

661 

671 

752 

666 

645 

730 

627 

694 

725 

695 

664 

631 

636 

758 

744 

746 

745 

710 

700 

713 

621 

697 

656 

703 

651 

667 

657 

643 

622 

624 

660 

708 

707 

723 

722 

689 

709 

673 

698 

754 

640 

756 


11/8 
11/8 

12/18 
12/5 
11/13 
11/15 
12/18 
U/29 
11/14 
11/15 
11/14 

11/14 

11/9 

11/15 

11/16 

11/28 

12/19 

11/7 

12/4 

12/12 

12/12 

12/14 

12/11 

12/11 

12/12 

12/14 

12/12 

17/6 

11/28 

11/28 

12/5 

11/16 

11/29 

11/28 

12/20 

12/18 

11/9 

11/16 

11/16 

11/16 

11/16 

17/13 

12/13 

11/2 

11/2 

1 1/1 

11/7 

11/14 

11/16 

12/20 

11/14 

11/9 

12/13 

11/2 

11/29 

12/12 

12/4 

11/14 

11/7 

11/8 

12/20 

12/18 

12/18 

12/18 

17/6 

17/5 

12/11 

11/1 

12/4 

11/13 

17/5 

11/13 

11/15 

11/14 

11/9 

11/1 

11/1 

11/14 

12/6 

12/6 

12/12 

12/12 

11/28 

17/6 

11/16 

17/4 

12/20 

11/8 

12/20 


H.R.  5192. 
H.R.  3919. 
H.R.  5461.. 


Q^oniin -..  Findley 

Qi  wum — - Foley 

Pi  uaie -— Ford  (Michifan). 

Pr  (vious  qutstion  to  instruct Frerael 

A|  reeint  to  the  amendment Garcia 

SI  otuin^ Garcia 
I  reeinj  to  the  amendment Gephardt H.R.  2626 

C(  ncur  in  Senate  amendment  with  amendment Giaimo S  Con  Res.  36. 

A|  reeing  to  the  amendment Gotdwater H.R.  2608 

A|  reeinj  to  the  amendment _ Gradison H.R.  2727 

P(  tsate Gradison H.R.  2626 

Qi  orum Gradison _. 

R.  *  C.  with  amendment  in  Senate  amendment Gramm _ H.R.  4930 

Pa  isate Hammerschmidt H.R.  2063 

Ml  tion  to  adjourn Hansen _. 

R.  (  C.  with  amendment  in  Senate  amendment Hansen H.R.  4440 

A]  eeini  to  the  resolution Harkin H.R.es.  473 

A(  eeini  to  the  resolution Hufhes H.  Res.  493 

A|  eeinj  to  conlerence  report iclwrd H.R.  3975 

Aj  eeinf  to  the  amendment Jeffords H.R.  4904 

Su  pend  rules  and  pass Jeffords H.R.  5982. 


Pakiift... Kastenmeier.. _.  S.  423. 

A|  eeinf  to  the  amendment Kindness S.  423 :. 

A|  eemc  to  the  amendment Kindness H.R  59ft) 

A|  eeinf  to  the  amendments Kindness.. S.  423 

Qu  prum Kindness 

Ou  irum Kindness 

Re  olvinf  into  committee Kindness 

A|  eeini  to  the  amendment Kramer H  R.  2927 

Ag  ee'n J  to  the  resolution Kramer H.  Res.  498 

A|  eeinj  to  the  resolution _._ Latta S.  Con.  Res.  53.. 

Co  nmil  with  instructions Ijtta S.  Con  Res.  53.. 

Ag  ee'ng  to  the  amendment Lloyd H.R.3948 

Ag  eeing  to  the  resolution Lon( (Louisiana) H.  Res  438 

Ag  eeng  to  the  amendment Markey H.R.  2608 

Ag  eeing  to  the  amendment _ Mathis H.R.3546 

Mo  :ion  to  limit  debate Mazzo'i H.Con  Res.228. 

Ag  eeing  to  the  amendment Moorhead  (Pennsylvania) H.R.  5860 

Ag  eeing  to  the  resolution Mottl H.R.  458 

Ag  eeing  to  the  resolution MoW H.  Res.  416 

Qu  irum Murtha 

Af  ee'ng  to  conference  report Obey _ H.R.  4391 

Ag  eeing  to  conlerence  report Otw S.  1319 

Ag  eeing  to  the  amendment Perkins H.R.  3282 

Qu  irum Perkins 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendments Petri H.R.5192.-. 

Qu  rum Petri. 


By 
sence  was 

Mr.  Ber 
Rhodes)  ,  froih 
on  account 
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ROUCAU  VOTES  (NOV.  1, 1979  THROUGH  JAN.  3. 1980)  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY— BY  MEMBER  REQUESTING  THE  ROLLCALL— Continued 


Percent 


Requester 


Bill 


Yea 


Nay       Present        Yea        ftay    Day 


H.Res.465.... 
H.  Res  363.... 
H.  Res.  474.... 

H.R  2440 

H.  J  Res.  467. 

H.R.  2313 

H.R. 2335 


On  ering  the  previous  question Ouillen 

Af  Being  to  the  resolution Rousselot 

Ag  eeing  to  the  resolution Rousselot 

Mo  ion  to  instruct  conferees Rousselot 

Pai  sage Rousselot 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendment Scheuer 

Rei  Jiving  into  committee Seiberling. 

Agi  Being  to  conference  report Sensenbrenner S.241 

Ap  roving  the  Journal Sensenbrenner 

Agi  King  to  conference  report ._ Simon S.239 

Pa:  sage. Simon H.R.2927... 

Su!  pend  rules  and  pass Simon H.R.  3352... 

Rei  ommit  with  instructions Snyder H.R.  2063... 

Pai  sage Solomon H.R.  4007... 

Qu  rum _ Solomon 


H.R  5860... 
H.R.  5860... 
H.R.  5860... 
H.R.  5860... 
H.R.  4962  . 
H.  Res.  455. 
H.R.  4962... 


H.R  2743.  

H.  Res.  454 

H.R.  5461 

H.R.  5461   ..„ 

s H  Res.  486 

s 

Agi  ee'ng  to  conference  refXHt Stanton 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendment Stanton 

Pai  sage Stanton.. 

Re<  Dmmit  with  instructions Stanton.. 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendments Stockman 

Af  Being  to  the  resolution Sfratton.. 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendment Symms..- 

Ap  iroving  the  Journal Symms. 

Su!  pend  rules  and  pass Symms 

Af  eeng  to  the  resolution Tauke. 

Ag  eeing  to  the  amendment Taylor. 

Su!  pend  rules  and  pass ...I Taylor. 

Af  Being  to  the  resolution Thomas 

Ap  iroving  the  Journal ..  Thomas 

Pai  sage Thomas H.R.  2603 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendment UdaM..  H.R.  4985 

P»  sage Udall H.R.  4985 

Pai  sage _ Ullman H.R  2727. 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendment _ Volkmer H.R.  4962. 

Qu  rum Volkmer. 

Af  eeing  to  the  amendment Walker 

Ou  rum __ Walker... 

Af  Being  to  the  amendment Weaver.. 

Ag  eeing  to  the  amendments.       ...  Weiss 

P*5age Wydler... 

P*  "« -- „ Wydler H.R.  2608. 

Af  eeing  to  the  resolution _ Wylie H.  Res.  512. 

Paww „ Yates H.R.  4167... 

Qu  iram ZaMocki 


H.R.  2927. 

H.R.  2927. 

H.R.3546. 

H.R.  4962. 

....  H.R.  2335. 


385 

293 
291 


234 
205 
217 
136 
321 


182 
301 
161 
366 
338 
3(6 
361 
406 
383 
207 
238 
245 
170 


272 
142 
358 
206 
187 
240 
318 
135 
167 
190 
407 
319 
328 


318 
306 
133 


209 
362 
382 
247 
252 
223 
311 
304 
269 
214 
292 
240 
148 
402 


241 
107 
271 
114 
152 
399 
226 
355 
398 
372 
207 
252 
259 
332 
304 
192 
299 
352 
180 


278 
217 
201 
398 
378 
310 


15 
106 
106 


166 
190 
161 
266 
75 


103 

99 

89 

10 

0 

0 

29 

2 

23 

195 

156 

97 

208 


79 

251 

32 

186 

207 

165 

3 

254 

224 

144 

1 

1 

1 


33 

33 

262 


353 Thursday. 

360 Thursday. 

96.0  4.0  Wednesday. 

73.0  27.0  Tuesday. 

73.0  27.0  Wednesday. 

366 Tuesday. 

59.0  41.0  Thursday. 

52.0  48.0  Thursday. 

57.0  43.0  Thursday. 

34.0  66.0  Wednesday. 

81.0  19.0  Thursday. 

389 Wednesday. 

64.0  36.0  Friday. 

75.0  25.0  Wednesday. 

1       64.0  36.0  Friday. 

97.0  3.0  Thursday. 

100.0  0  Friday. 

100.0  0  Wednesday. 

93.0  7.0  Wednesday. 

100.0  0  Wednesday. 

94.0  6.0  Tuesday. 

51.0  49.0  Wednesday. 

60.0  40.0  Wednesday. 

77.0  28.0  Friday. 

45.0  55.0  Tuesday. 

363 Tuesday. 

376 We-lnesday. 

77.0  23.0  Friday. 

36.0  64.0  Wednesday 

92.0  8.0  Thursday. 

53.0  47.0  Wednesday. 

47.0  53.0  Wednesday. 

59.0  41.0  Wednesday. 

99.0  1.0  Friday. 

35.0  65.0  Thursday. 

43.0  57.0  Wednesday. 

57.0  43.0  Thursday. 

1      100.0  0.0  Tuesday. 
1      100.0  0  Friday. 
100.0  0  Friday. 

277 ._ Friday. 

91.0  9.0  Friday. 

90.0  10.0  Friday. 

34.0  66.0  Thursday. 

381 Thursday. 

236         115 67.0  33.0  Friday. 

345 Friday. 

54.0  46.0  Thursday. 

94.0  6.0  Wednesday. 

97.0  3.0  Wednesday. 

1  70.0  30.0  Friday. 

2  64.0  36.0  Thursday. 
5       60.0  40.0  Wednesday 

96.0  4.0  Fiidav. 

79.0  21.0  Thursday. 

3  96.0  4.0  Friday. 

58.0  42.0  Thursday. 

73.0  37.0  Wednesday 

60.0  40.9  Tuesday. 

37.0  63.0  Wednesday. 

100.0  0  Wednesday 

369 Thursday. 

66.0  34.0  Thursday. 

27.0  73.0  Tuesday. 

67.0  33.0  Tuesday. 

1  28.0  72.0  Tuesday. 

40.0  60.0  Thursday. 

100.0  0  Wednesday 

58.0  42.0  Tuesday. 

2  97.0  3.0  Thursday. 

98.0  2.0  Tuesday. 

99.0  1.0  Tuesday. 

52.0  48.0  Wednesday. 

65.0  35.0  Tuesday. 

67.0  33.0  Thursday. 

2       96.0  4.0  Wednesday. 

92.0  8.0  Friday. 

47.0  53.0  Thursday. 

74.0  26.0  Thursday. 

88.0  12.0  Wednesday. 

46.0  54.0  Thursday. 

376 Thursday. 

148         247 37.0  63.0  Wednesday. 

383 Wednesday. 

70.0  30.8  Wednesday. 

56.0  44.0  Thursday. 

58.0  42.0  Friday. 

98.0  2.0  Tuesday. 

10(1. 0  0  Thursday. 

83.0  17.0  Thursday. 

307 Thursday. 


177 

24 

10 

106 

141 

147 

13 

83 

10 

152 

106 

163 

250 

1 


124 
296 
136 
295 
226 
2 
162 

12 

8 

5 

191 

133 

129 

14 

28 
215 
107 

48 
209 


121 
169 
146 
9 
1 
64 


liEA  TE  OP  ABSENCE 

unanimDUs  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
grapted  to: 

(at  the  request  of  Mr. 
5  o'clock  on  February  28, 
of  jofficial  business. 


Mr.  Pashayan,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  February  28  and  March  3, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Frost,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ratchford,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


Wright),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  (at  the 
reouest  of  Mr.  Wright),  after  12  noon 
today  and  Pridav.  February  29,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rodino,   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness 
in  the  famUy.  _.    .  ., 

Mr.  Fountain,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Monday,  March  3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tiie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hanley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  10  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pascell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harkin,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
14, 1980. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Foley,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
with  respect  to  authorization  resolution 
for  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

(The  followmg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Lloyo. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  D'Ahours. 


Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mrs.  CmsHOLM. 

Mr.  Bonker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Stxtdds. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Santini. 


SENATE  BlliS  AND  JOINT  AND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
FERRED 

Bills  and  joint  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  f oUowing  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  N. 
Hulver  of  Kansas  City;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

S.  803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick  Ma- 
sonlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
S.  1464.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sillle  Lacs  Band  of  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs; 

S.  1615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
B.  Thorn  well;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day in  February  of  each  year  as  "National 
Patriotism  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  the  Congress  does  favor  the  sub- 
mission of  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  to  the  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for 
Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes  of  July  3,  1958. 
signed  on  December  5,  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


3597.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  report  on  the  rele- 
vance of  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamic* 
to  Energy  conservation  programs,  pursuant 
to  section  683  of  Public  Law  95-619;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Science  and  Technology. 

3598.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  calendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  305  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-633;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public 
Virorks  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  Report  on  HJl.  3398  (Rept.  No. 
96-789) .  And  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  589.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HH.  6291.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustnient 
Act  of  1978  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act  to  extend  and  Increase 
certain  agricultural  loan  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-790).  Referred 
to    the   House    Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o  clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  March  3.  1980.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

commimications  were  taken  from  the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

(Omitted  t^om  the  Record  oj  February  27, 

19*01 

3595.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  lor  the 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  lor  other  purposes  (H. 
Doc.  No.  96-272) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
[Su})mitted  February  28.  1980] 

3598.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  transmitting 
notice  of  meetings  relating  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  to  be  held  on  March 
3  4  and  6,  1980.  In  Paris.  Prance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PUBLIC   WTT.TJ;   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  6669.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion the  earned  Income  of  certain  Individ- 
uals working  outside  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 

H.R.  6660.  A  bUl  establishing  a  Federal 
grant  program  to  encourage  the  installation 
of  alternate  energy  systems  in  residential 
and  small  business  structures;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  6661.  A  bUl  to  authorise  approprU- 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inteUlgence  and 
Intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.8. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  InteUlgence. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6662.  A  bUl  to  authorise  approprU- 

tlons  for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 

Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purpoaea: 

to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAM: 

H.R.  6663.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 

H.R.  6664.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  resource 
conservation  and  development  program  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (by  re- 
quest) (for  himself  and  Mr.  Biaogi)  : 

H.R.  6665.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Protocol 
of  1978  Relating  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from 
Ships.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
1950,  to  provide  for  an  en- 
program  for  fiscal  years 
and  for  other  purposes;  to 
Armed  Services. 


4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
1  ublic  bills  and  resolutions 

WiHN,  Mr.  Whitxhxtxst,  Mr. 
CO^LHO,  Mr.  ROBKBT  W.  Daioel. 


Jb..  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Pashata;  ,  Mr.  Htde. 
Mr.  Ottinges.  Mr.  Roussblot,  Mr.  Haix  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Fishes,  Mr.  CAVANAvca.  Mr.  Jxr- 
TOUBS,  Mr.  LuNOREN,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  OuDCEB,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Texu;,  Mr.  Bch- 
CENER,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Qrisham,  and 
Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.R.  3439:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
MoiTETT,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  MrrcHEix  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Bitchanan,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  3667:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Dllnols. 

HJl.  4565:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
H0CKABT,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Olickican,  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Doodling  and 
Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  4646 :  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina, 
Blr.  AsHBROoK,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Volk- 

MER. 

H.R.  5496:  Mr.  Ddncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
HucHEs.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mrs.  Hoggs.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Evans. 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
LowRT,  and  Mr.  Wtatt. 

H.R.  6868:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Lttndine.  and  Mr.  Roe. 
H.R.    5914:    Mr.    Kemp,   Mr.    Mitchell   of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Stark. 
H.R.  6063 :  Mr.  Chappell. 
H.R.  6078 :  Mr.  Bailet. 

H.R.  6089:  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

HJl.  6160:  Mr.  Pkffzr,  Sirs.  Chishouc,  Mr. 
MOAKLET,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California.  Mr.  ScHEtnot,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  DowNET,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Mottl, 
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Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Mrs.  Collins  of  nUnoU,  Ms 
MiKiJLSKi,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr 
Fadntrot.  and  Mr.  Simon. 

HJl.  6346:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bollino, 
Mr.  McKiNNET,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Coscorait 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Ltjjak,  Mr.  Kramd,  Mr! 
Orebn,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Cavanauqh,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
PiCKue,  Mr.  Pashatan,  Mr.  Butlsb,  Mr.  Fucxi 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Sawter,  Mr! 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Bproener.  Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr. 
Ottinceke. 

H.J.  Res.  396:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Srklbt, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  and  Mr. 
VANom  Jagt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  WnrrTAKER,  Mr.  Bti- 
chanan,  Mr.  GiTTER,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Adoabbo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  281 :  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gdteb,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Maoi- 
gan,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Wampleb,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino, Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  mcHOLs,  Mr. 
ScHEXTER,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Nolan, 
and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.    Con.    Res.    282:    Mr.    Pease    and    Mr. 

FiTHIAN. 

H.  Res.  547:  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  and  Mr.  Taxtke. 


DELETIONS    OP    SPONSORS    FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4973 :  Mr.  Buchanan. 

HJl.  5424:  Mr.  Campbell. 
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J.  ROBERT  FLUOR  AND  ASSO- 
CIATES HONORED  BY  ENGI- 
NEERING NEWS-RECORD  MAGA- 
ZINE FOR  CREATIVE  WORK  IN 
COMMERCIAL  SYNFDELS  PRO- 
DUCTION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE 

Thursday,  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  J. 
Robert  Fluor,  chairman  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Fluor  Corp.,  was  honored 
on  February  13.  by  being  named  "Man 
of  the  Year"  by  Engineering  News- 
Record  magazine  for  his  work  in  com- 
mercial synf  uels  production. 

in  1955.  when  our  sjmthetic  fuels 
program  was  mistakenly  abandoned  as 
unnecessary  because  of  supposed  large 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves, 
the  Fluor  Corp.  was  already  5  years 
into  helping  develop  the  South  Afri- 
can Coal.  Oil  &  Gas  Corp..  Ltd. 
(Sasol).  This  plant,  founded  in  1950,  is 
today  the  only  commercial  plant  pro- 
ducing liquid  synthetic  fuel  from  coaL 

Mr.  Fluor's  company  is  managing 
ongoing  research  which  is  resulting  in 
further  refinements  of  its  process  to 
convert  coal  into  chemicals,  petro- 
chemicals, and  fertilizers  of  higher 
Quality  than  those  derived  from  natu-' 
ral  petroleum  products.  Fluor  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  manufactur- 
ing breakthrough  in  th6  mldsixties 
which  saw  the  creation  of  a  better 
catalyst  making  it  possible  for  further 
synfuel  discoveries  since  that  time. 
Sasol's  current  daily  coal  consumption 
is  around  18.000  tons. 

I  salute  Robert  Fluor  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  the  foresight  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  a  viable 
synthetics  fuels  industry. 

I  commend  his  remarks  in  accepting 
his  award  and  hope  my  colleagues  and 
others  will  read  this  informative  and 
rightly  reasoned  speech.  They  focus 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  major  synthetic 
fuels  production  effort  in  this  country, 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  it 
a  reality.  I  appeal  to  the  Congress  antt 
the  administration  and  our  citizens  to 
cooperate  for  action  now. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  J.  Robert  Fluor,  Febroart  13. 
1980 

In  my  estimation,  he— or  she— should  be 
acclaimed  sttnply  for  surviving  the  past  year 
with  any  illusions  Intact  about  the  grand 
American  dream. 

Think  about  it  for  a  moment:  For  50 
years— from  the  days  of  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion to  the  recent  past— Americans  have 
been  raised  to  believe  they  were  entitled  to 
a  better,  more  comfortable  life.  Our  fashion- 
able slogan  of  the  20s,  as  some  of  you  re- 
member, was:  "A  chicken  in  every  pot,  a  car 
in  every  garage." 


It  took  some  yean  for  the  meanins  of 
that  promise  to  approach  fulfillment.  But 
when  it  did.  moat  Americans  began  to  aooeiit 
it  ai  virtually  a  Divine  right.  And  for  gooa 
reason,  because  like  no  other  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  America  delivered  on 
its  promises.  We've  all  shared  in  them,  ev- 
eryone of  us  here  tonight. 

Every  American  could  aspire  to  a  better 
Job  with  more  dIspoBable  Income:  to  a  bigger 
and  better  home  In  a  nicer  neighborhood:  to 
a  larger,  more  powerful  car.  or  even  two:  to 
better  health  and  more  affordable  medical 
care:  to  a  better  education  for  his  children; 
to  more  enjoyable  leisure-time  pursuits; 
most  of  all.  to  peace  in  his  lifetime  and 
those  of  bis  children. 

We  were  the  envy  of  the  world.  What 
others  could  barely  Imagine,  we  took  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  upward  mobile  life 
was  the  American  Way— the  great  American 
dream. 

Sadly  enough,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I'm 
afraid  that  the  American  dream  has  begun 
to  vanish.  Quite  literally,  it  Is  evaporating 
before  our  eyes.  Is  it  possible,  as  some  sug- 
gest, that  the  dream  Is  being  replaced  by  a 
nightmare? 

Perhaps  so»  but  hopefully  not.  Not  If  I 
have  anything  to  say  about  it.  Not  if  you 
havo  anything  to  say  aboat  it.  And  not  if  a 
concerned  America  has  anything  to  say 
about  It. 

There's  no  secret.  tA  course,  as  to  why  our 
dream  is  vanishing.  Energy,  Indigenously 
abundant,  fueled  the  dream  in  the  first 
place.  But  In  recent  years— thanks  to  the  ri- 
diculously muddled  priorities  of  our  legisla- 
tors—our growing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy  is  taking  the  dream  away. 

It  Is  impossible,  really,  to  overstate  the  se- 
riousness of  our  present  crisis.  The  facts 
alone  speak  for  themselves. 

In  1972,  otir  Imported  oU  bill  was  $4  bU- 
llon.  Last  year  it  soared  to  $60  billion.  And 
this  year,  it's  likely  to  be  more  than  $90  bil- 
lion. 

Let  me  try  to  put  that  last  figure  in  per- 
spective. It  means  draining  off  a  frighten- 
ing, if  not  life-threatening  proportion  of  our 
economic  life  blood. 

It  means  continued  erosion  of  our  curren- 
cy. Increasing  our  trade  deficit,  and  pushing 
our  rate  of  inflation  higher.  The  rate  of  in- 
flation last  year  was  the  worst  since  1946 — 
13.3  percent. 

Government  economists  annoimced  with 
surprise  that  one-third  of  this  inflation  is 
due  to  the  more  than  60  percent  increase  in 
OPEC  oU  prices  this  past  year.  To  bring  it 
home  to  the  typical  beleagured  American, 
the  1979  increase  in  OPEC  prices  had  the 
same  Impact  on  the  American  economy  as  a 
$53  billion  tax  increase.  And  1980  has  seen 
the  start  of  still  another  round  of  OPEC  in- 
creases. 

As  If  all  that  were  not  enough.  Just  in  th^ 
last  several  weeks  we  were  told  that  our  na- 
tional productivity  actually  declined  In 
1979— only  the  second  time  In  32  years  that 
this  has  hi4>pened. 

We  were  also  informed  that  America's 
GNP  will  probably  have  zero  growth  or 
worse  this  year,  and  that  unemployment 
may  rise  to  8  percent  next  year.  That  means 
one  out  of  12  American  workers  won't  have 
a  Job. 

Those  are  some  of  the  facts  of  the  crisis, 
the  facts  which  speak  loudTy  for  themselves. 


But  what  about  the  day-toHtay  effects,  not 
only  In  economic,  but  also  in  human  terms? 

For  individual  Americans,  our  nation's 
continuing  dependence  on  foreign  oU  has 
unleashed  a  storm  of  adversity.  How  many 
Americans  can  still  hope  for  a  better  job. 
with  more  take  home  pay.  when  many  of 
our  steel  mills,  automobile  plants,  railroads 
and  tire  factories  are  dosing  down  perma- 
nently? How  many  Antericans  can  plan  on  a 
nicer,  larger  home  when  many  young  fami- 
lies, the  foundation  of  the  future,  cannot 
afford  a  first  home? 

How  many  Americans  can  afford  to  use 
their  own  automobile,  when  the  cost  of  nm- 
ning  It  has  begun  to  match  the  food  budget? 
How  many  parents  can  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's education  when  their  savings  ac- 
counts have  been  all  but  depleted? 

How  many.  In  short,  still  share  any  of  the 
spirit  of  optimism— that  great  American 
dream— that  has  been  the  hallmark  and 
driving  force  for  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  our  society  for  generations?  Fewer 
and  fewer,  I  assure  you. 

Indeed,  it  Is  not  only  as  Individuals  that 
we  are  in  serious  trouble.  As  a  nation,  at 
this  moment,  we  must  also  be  alarmed 
about  our  very  survivaL  How  many  of  us 
here  tonight  can  rest  easy  when  our  country 
Is  locked  in  a  saber-rattling  showdown  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  very  source  of  our 
economic  malaise— those  distant  Middle 
East  oil  reserves? 

This' continuing  reliance  on  an  external 
energy  supply  has  not  only  diminished  our 
stature  as  a  world  leader,  it  has— worse  yet- 
placed  our  national  security  in  imminent 
jeopardy. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this  self-de- 
structive, downhill  slide  we're  on.  It  is  time 
to  end  the  rhetoric.  We  must  start  assessing 
our  strengths,  and  making  full  use  of  them, 
rather  than  cataloging  our  weaknesses. 

Not  long  ago,  we  were  known  as  the  man- 
agement geniuses  of  the  world.  People 
flocked  here  from  all  over  the  globe  to  leam 
the  formula  for  the  American  dream- 
studying  at  our  universities,  working  and 
learning  within  our  industrial  organizations. 

Let  us  begin,  right  now.  to  show  the  world 
that  we  still  know  how  to  manage  better 
than  anyone.  Let  us  begin  again  to  conduct 
our  affairs,  internationally  and  Internally, 
in  a  way  that  puts  us  back  in  charge  of  our 
own  lives.  Let  us  p^t  our  priorities  In  order. 

We  know  where  to  begin— at  the  heart  of 
our  problem.  We.must  become  energy  inde- 
pendent. And  our  first  priority  Is  to  show 
the  world  we  have  the  resolve  to  become 
energy  independrat. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  do  this— to 
move  our  nation  from  an  energy  short  situa- 
tion to  an  energy  surplus  position.  One: 
Reduce  consumption.  Two:  Increase  the 
supply  of  traditional  fuels.  Threer  Develop 
substitute  fuels. 

It  sounds  almost  too  simple,  doesn't  it? 
But  it's  a  fact,  no  matter  how  much  Con- 
gress likes  to  complicate  it  with  endless  de- 
bates on  side  issues. 

Now,  we  have  begun  to  make  some  head- 
way on  the  first  method  of  ending  our 
crisis— reducing  consumption.  Both  industry 
and  the  public  are  cutting  down,  through 
conservation,  lighter-weight  automotive  ma- 
terials, new  energy-efficient  engines,  and 
the  like.  It's  been  estimated  that  achieve- 
ment of  a  new  car  fleet  average  of  27%  miles 
per  gallon  by  1985  could  save  as  much  as  20 
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it  make  sense  to  run  our  nation's  railroads 
on  imported  transport  fuels,  when  domestic 
coal -generated  eiectrld/ly  can  do  the  Job  so 
much  more  cost -effectively? 

The  irony  is  that  coal  constitutes  a  mas- 
sive 82  percent  of  our  total  energy  reserves, 
yet  coal  fulfills  only  18  percent  cf  our  cur- 
rent energy  needs.  Our  known  deposits  of 
coal  exceed  1.000  billion  tons— and  that's 
equivalent  to  1,5M  years  of  consumption  at 
today's  levels. 

Indeed,  coal  is  such  a  cruciid  link  in  our 
energy  future  that  it  provides  a  natural 
bridge  to  our  most  promising  means  of  es- 
caiping  dependence  on  foreign  oil:  the  devel- 
opment of  substitute  fuels. 

The  technology  for  converting  coal  to  gas- 
oline, jet  fuel,  diesel.  and  chemicals  in  large 
quantities  is  here  right  now.  I  cannot  avoid 
a  certain  seU-interest  in  speaking  of  this, 
since  Fluor  has  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  designing  and  constructing  such  syn- 
thetic fuels  f%cilitie8. 

But  even  if  this  capability  belonged  to 
someone  else.  I  would  still  want  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  those  heralding  its  potential. 
Again,  the  facts  ^peak  for  themselves. 

South  Africa,  which  has  no  oil  of  its  own, 
win  be  supplying  a  niajor  portion  of  its  oil 
requirements  by  the  end  of  1982  from  the 
process  called  indirect  coal  liquefaction. 
This  is  a  stupendous  feat  because  it  is  being 
accomplished  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

True.  South  Africa  put  its  original  SASOL 
plant  into  operation  25  years  ago.  But  it  was 
only  recently  that  it  accelerated  its  drive  to 
self-sufTicency  by  tripling  the  size  of  that 
plant  with  SASOL  TWO.  When  Fluor  com- 
pletes construction  of  this  additional  capac- 
ity, it  win  convert  44.000  tons  of  coal  per 
day  into  synthetic  fuels.  And  when  we  com- 
plete constraction  of  stni  another  plant, 
SASOL  THREE,  by  the  end  of  1M2.  South 
Africa  will  be  free  of  most  of  its  need  for  im- 
ports. 

What  it  bofis  down  to  is  this:  By  putting 
its  money  where  it's  people's  security  would 
be  best  served— by  taking  the  long  view 
rather  than  the  shortsighted  view— by  not 
worrying  about  decimal  points  or  the  fact 
that  one  thing  costs  a  penny  more  than  an- 
other thing— South  Africa  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  toward  energy  independ- 
ence. To  put  it  somewhat  more  appropri- 
ately today,  Sowth  Africa— unlike  the  U3.- 
can.  in  effect,  thumb  its  nose  at  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini. 

There's  a  dear  message  in  this  accom- 
plishment for  us  in  the  United  States,  it 
seems  to  me.  Our  stated  goal,  as  a  Nation,  is 
to  build  a  synfuels  industry  by  1990  that 
will  reduce  our  dependence  of  foreign  im- 
ports by  half.  But  thus  far,  that  is  all  we've 
done,  stated  a  goal— and  it's  the  same  basic 
goal  President  Truman  stated  30  years  ago. 
We  have  no  practical  program  underway, 
other  than  the  experimental  efforts  of  a 
few  companies.  And  these  are  years  away 
from  commercial  development. 

For  the  near  term,"lndlrect  coal  liquefac- 
tion—using  SASOL  technology— is  the  only 
process  that  has  already  been  demonstrated 
on  a  commercial  scale.  SASOL  works.  More 
importantly,  we  at  Fluor  have  determined 
that  a  modified  SASOL-type  plant  can  be 
completed  here  in  the  United  States  by  late 
1984— if  we  start  now,  and  if  there  are  no  se- 
rious environmental  or  regulatory  delays. 

I  should  note,  incidentally,  that  the 
SASOL  process  is  clean.  The  plants  we  are 
building  in  South  Africa  have  been  designed 
for  pero  water  effluent  and  for  recovery  of 
the  sulfur  contained  in  the  coal.  We  can 
design  and  build  such  plants  for  the  United 
States  that  meet  aU  environmental  regula- 
tions, both  Federal  and  State. 

To  those  who  say  there's  no  way  of  telling 
what  such  a  plant  would  cost,  I  say  hog- 
wash!  To  those  in  their  ivory  towers  and 
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think  tanks,  I  say,  come  down  into  the  real 
world.  We've  built  those  plants.  We  know 
how  miKh  tkey  cost. 

Our  preliminary  studies  show  that  a 
SASOL-type  plant,  located  in  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  or  New  Mexico,  would  have  an  in- 
staUed  capital  cost  of  $3.8  billion.  That's  in 
1980  dollars.  Such  a  plant  would  consume 
AOJOOO  tons  of  coal  per  day  and  produce 
about  58,000  barrels  of  gasoline,  diesel.  and 
Jet  fuel. 

What  about  the  cost  of  this  synthetic 
fuel?  We  estimate  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  products  manufactured  from  a  refinery 
processing  $48  per  barrel  crude,  assuming 
material  and  labor  escalation  at  10  percent 
per  year  through  1985. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  said  earlier  we 
need  immediate  action  on  all  three  of  these 
paths  to  energy  independence.  Now  I  wish 
to  add  that  we  need  something  more.  For  it 
wai  take  more  than  technology  to  bring  this 
ofL 

I  am  talking  about  a  total  mobilization  of 
all  the  concerned  segments  of  our  society. 
Just  as  we  are  pulled  together  during  other 
times  of  major  crisis,  we  must  now  join  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  regain  control  of  our 
economic  and  political  destiny. 

First,  our  government  must  reorder  ita 
priorities,  once  and  for  all.  Our  government 
must  understand  that  business  is  an  ally  in 
search  for  solutions,  rather  than  an  adver- 
sary to  be  blamed  for  its  problems.  Congress 
must  take  quick  and  decisive  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  incentives  for  an  energy  independ- 
ence program. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  must 
also  clear  away  the  thickK  of  regulations 
that  promise  to  cripple  our  t>est  efforts.  To 
quote  a  colleague,  Bechtel  Power  Corpora- 
tion President  Harry  Reinsclr  "For  most 
energy  projects,  it  now  takes  nearly  as  much 
time  to  develop  the  data,  obtain  approvals— 
and  then  fight  to  uphold  them  in  the 
courts— as  it  takes  to  design  and  build  the 
facilitie*." 

Industry  nnist  do  its  part.  The  oH  compa- 
nies, under  the  threat  of  divestiture,  for  ex- 
ample, have  not  displayed  dynamic  leader- 
sh^  in  the  development  of  substitute  fuels. 
Their  participation  is  vitally  needed. 

Labor  unions  will  have  to  discard  many  of 
their  old  restrictive  practices,  which  have 
hampered  construction  and  other  industries 
for  decades.  The  building  trades,  especially, 
have  the  opportunity  to  reestablish  them- 
selves as  a  positive  force  in  this  nation.  If  we 
are  to  develop  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion forces  needed  to  design  and  erect  these 
massive  synfuels  plants,  we  need  the  free- 
dom to  recruit  and  train  among  the  high- 
unemployment  areas  of  this  country  with- 
out the  constraints  of  union  work  rules. 

The  environmentalists,  too.  must  realize 
the  need  for  mutual  trust  and  essential 
tradeoffs  In  this  endeavor.  Oil  cost  little 
more  than  $2  a  barrel  on  Earth  Day  in  1970, 
and  energy  wasnt  even  an  issue.  Today, 
some  buyers  are  paying  as  much  as  $40  a 
barrel.  Recently,  some  environmentalists 
have  begun  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  our 
energy  crisis,  tuid  to  understand  the  com- 
plexities Involved  in  preserving  the  natural 
environment,  while  simultaneously  develop- 
ing our  er»ergy  resources.  We  need  still  fur- 
ther enlightenment  on  this  thorny  issue. 

To  sum  up,  everyone  must  come  to  the 
table,  ready  aiKl  willing  to  cooperate  and 
sacrifice  where  needed.  To  fail  to  do  so,  st 
this  critical  juncture,  is  to  admit  defeat. 

But  I  cannot  believe  it  will  come  to  that. 
Not  when  the  potential  for  so  many  positive 
results  is  so  apparent. 

Consider  the  multiple  benefits  a  synfuels 
industry  will  bring,  apart  from  the  very  ulti- 
mate one  of  energy  independence.  Consider 
the  significant  impact  that  capital  expendl- 
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tures  of  this  magnitude  can  have  on  the 
U.S.  economy  in  the  19808.  Consider  the 
multiplier  effect— what  I  call  the  reverse 
domino  effect— that  will  allow  this  nation  to 
once  again  flex  its  sagging  muscles. 

As  Fluor  and  other  companies  have 
learned,  close  to  40.000  Americans  are  em- 
ployed for  each  $1  billion  of  manufactured 
goods  used  on  a  project.  So  the  construction 
of  a  single  $4  billion  synfuels  plant  in  the 
U.S.  could  put  atMut  80.000  to  100,000 
people  to  work  during  each  of  four  years. 

If  this  nation  builds  10  such  plants,  more 
than  a  million  people  would  be  put  to  work 
each  year.  Retail  sales  would  rise.  New  tax 
dollars  would  flow  into  the  economy  from 
persons  who  need  and  want  jobs. 

Many  of  these  new  plants  will  require  a 
new  town  or  city.  These  cities  will  need 
schools,  hospitals  and  highways  to  serve 
their  citizens.  Steel  is  needed,  and  dirt- 
moving  equipment,  and  lumber,  and  pipe, 
and  so  on— materials  that  can  be  purchased 
in  this  country.  Many  subcontractors  would 
be  involved,  and  many  suppliers.  That's 
what  I  mean  by  the  reverse  domino  effect. 

In  short,  we  have  the  stimulus  for  a  resur- 
gent economy  waiting  in  the  wings  and  the 
means  to  rebuild  basic  American  industry 
on  hold. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  waiting  for? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  being  named 
Man  of  the  Year  somehow  gave  me  the  ex- 
traordinary power  to  bring  all  this  to  pass,  I 
assure  you  I  would  do  so  immediately.  But 
even  without  such  a  magical  endowment,  I 
cherish  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on  me 
tonight.  Thank  you  so  much.* 
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•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
to  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torisd  opinion  which  appeared  in 
United  Airlines  February  1980  Main- 
liner  magazine.  In  this  editorial  Rich- 
ard J.  Ferris,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  United  Airlines  dis- 
cusses the  need  to  move  ahead  quickly 
with  domestic  energy  development 
and  provide  the  private  sector  with 
more  flexibility  in  these  activities.  He 
shows,  and  I  conclude,  that  when  the' 
Government  has  gotten  involved  in  an 
industry,  the  development  processes 
begin  to  slow  down  and  that  economic 
growth  in  that  industry  is  actually 
hindered.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
review  this  article,  as  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  think  we  all  need  to  re- 
member that  it  is  the  private  market- 
place that  produces  energy;  not  the 
Government: 

An  Altericative  Energy  Source:  Market 

Power 

(By  Richard  J.  Ferris) 

Efficiently  producing  goods  and  services, 
as  well  as  selling  and  distributing  them,  are 
the  basic  purposes  of  business.  Business  is 
society's  chosen  instrument  to  achieve  those 
objectives,,  and  business  does  its  job  weU. 

By  contrast,  our  country's  experience  over 
the  years  has  shown  that  when  government 
intervenes  in  the  marketplace  to  affect  the 
price,  production  or  distribution  of  any 
product,  it  usually  means  trouble  in  t^e 
long  run.  And  trouble  is  what  we  have  when 
it  comes  to  energy. 
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Worldwide,  the  market  for  oil  is  not  a  free 
market.  The  world  oil  market  is  rigged  by 
the  OPEC  countries,  which  have  t>anded  to- 
gether to  keep  supplies  short  and  prices 
high. 

But  the  United  States  can  harness  the 
proven  power  of  its  own  free-market  system 
to  help  us  with  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Look  at  what's  happened  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry. Airlines  were  once  subject  to  rigid 
government  control  of  routes  and  prices. 
That  control  was  reduced  by  an  enlightened 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  by  the  Deregu- 
lation Act  of  1978.  Once  government  regula- 
tion was  reduced,  the  supply  of  airline  serv- 
ice increased.  And  the  vigorous  competition 
that  deregulation  has  brought  will  hold 
prices  lower  than  they  would  have  been 
under  tight  regulation. 

Our  country  now  faces  a  real  energy  prob- 
lem. Energy  is  important.  Our  economy 
can't  grow,  our  living  standards  can't  im- 
prove, our  social  problems  can't  be  solved 
unless  we  can  secure— and  expand— our 
energy  sources. 

We  now  depend  too  much  on  foreign  oil 
for  energy.  Depending  on  unreliable  foreign 
sources  of  oil  is  dangerous  to  our  national 
security  and  our  economic  health.  Reducing 
that  foreign  dependence  has  been  the  gov- 
ernment's goal  ever  since  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo six  years  ago. 

Since  then,  we've  tried  to  solve  our  energy 
problem  with  more  and  more  government 
intervention:  government  price  controls, 
government  allocations  of  supply,  govern- 
ment antitrust  investigations  of  our  energy 
companies,  government  exhortations  and 
sermonizing  of  all  kinds.  None  of  it  has 
really  worked.  In  the  six  years  since  the 
Arab  embargo,  we've  become  even  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  than  we  were  before. 

Decontrolling  prices  will  increase  domestic 
oil  and  gas  production  some,  even  though 
the  so-called  windfall  profits  tax  will  tax 
away  funds  that  energy  companies  could 
wisely  and  effectively  reinvest  in  new 
energy  sources. 

We  need  to  do  more. 

We  should  cut  the  redtape  that  holds  up 
building  new  energy  plants. 

We  should  continue  to  expand  the  use  of 
safe  nuclear  power. 

We  should  carefully  and  selectively  relax 
some  environmental  standards  to  speed  up 
production  of  conventional  fuels,  such  as 
coal. 

We  should  keep  the  initiative  and  direc- 
tion for  developing  synthetic  fuels  in  the 
private  sector  (although  government  may 
have  to  fund  some  basic  research  and  devel- 
opment). 

We  should  stop  expanding  regulation  of 
the  oil  industry.  More  regulation  would 
impair  the  availability  of  fuel  supplies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  regula- 
tion. 

We  should  keep  the  existing  structure  of 
the  oil  industry.  The  industry  has  proven 
the  efficiency  of  vertical  integration. 

We  should  keep  the  government  from 
owning  oil  resources  or  production  facilities. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  historic  precedent 
that  establishes  the  benefits  of  govenunent 
ownership  of  natural  resources  and  produc- 
tion facilities. 

We  should  stop  the  careless  use  of  gaso- 
line that's  encouraged  by  holding  the  retail 
price  down  to  half  what  people  pay  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  should  let  aU  petroleum  users  compete 
freely  in  the  marketplace  for  available  sup-' 
plies,  without  favoritism  or  special  treat- 
ment for  some  users. 

Private  business,  operating  in  our  reason- 
ably free  market,  has  a  good  track  record  in 
providing  goods  and  services  for  our  people. 

Oovemment  Intervention  and  control  has 
also  established  a  track  record  in  the  past 
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six  years.  The  energy  situation  has  become 
worse. 

Our  market  system  isn't  perfect,  but  it 
does  produce.  We  should  now  turn  it  loose 
to  produce  energy .« 


CONGRESSMAN  TOM  STEED 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom 
Steed  and  I  came  to  Congress  on  the 
same  day  about  32  years  ago  and  I 
have  shared  with  him  his  successes  In 
the  sense  that  I  have  always  tried  to 
assist  him;  and  I  have  treastved  his 
friendship  in  the  ensuing  years  and 
also  the  friendship  that  my  wife 
shares  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife  in 
close  companionship. 

He  brought  to  Congress  the  peculiar 
and  the  valuable  assets  of  an  able 
newspaperman  including  the  back- 
ground of  being  managing  editor  of 
the  Shawnee  News  &  Star.  His  intelli- 
gence is  sharp  and  penetrating  and 
has  brought  to  Congress  down-to- 
earth  realism  as  well  as  constructive 
insight  and  foresight.  Certainly  this 
country  Is  stronger  because  of  him  and 
he  has  in  his  services  here  been  a 
great  service  to  his  area  and  to  his 
Nation  and  to  mankind.  We  will  all 
greatly  miss  him  and  his  beloved  wife. 
Hazel,  and  wish  for  them  every  happi- 
ness in  their  retirement.* 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT  FOR 
IRAN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxiifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are 
shocked  and  disgusted  over  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini's  actions  in  tying  the 
release  of  the  hostages  to  a  favorable 
decision  by  Iran's  new  Parliament— 
which  will  not  be  elected  until  April. 
This  action  is  nothing  but  a  repeat  of 
the  continual  rebukes  of  U.S.  efforts 
to  end  the  crisis.  Initially,  the  Carter 
administration  took  the  position  that 
a  U.N.  investigation  of  the  Shah's 
regime  would  not  even  be  considered 
before  the  release  of  the  hostages. 
Now  the  United  States  has  apparently 
conceded  that  point  and  mtist  tolerate 
the  presence  of  a  X3JN.  investigatory 
commission  in  Tehran— knowing  full 
well  that  this  mission  will  not  result  in 
the  release  of  the  hostages.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  intent  of  Iran's  actions  is  clear. 
Iran  intends  to  use  the.  U.N.  commis- 
sion as  a  propaganda  instnmient  to  de- 
nounce the  United  States  under  a 
false  pretense  that  such  an  action  of 
appeasement  could  improve  the  possi- 
bility of  a  hostage  release. 
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In  view  of  Khomeini's  latest  action, 
the  UJI.  s  lould  Immediately  recall  the 
Tehran  delegation.  Their  continued 
presence  am  serve  only  to  feed  the 
fires  of  Iianian  propaganda  and  pro- 
long the  c  -isis. 

Contrary  to  prevailing  perceptions. 
Iran  is  vie  Limizing  itself  by  its  own  ac- 
tions. Its  <  Sovemment  seems  to  be  dis- 
integratin  i  from  within.  Even  its  allies 
are  skept  cal  over  engaging  in  long- 
term  trad  ng  agreements  with  such  an 
unstable  i  egtme.  Because  of  Iran's  po- 
litical inst  ability  and  declining  oil  pro- 
duction. <  il  consuming  nations  have 
sought  ot  ler  sources  of  supply.  Even 
if  Preside  it  Bani-Sadr  is  able  to  put 
Iran  back  on  a  stable  course,  it  will  be 
a  long  tine  before  Iran  regains  its 
reputatioi  of  a  stable  trading  partner. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  presence  in  Af- 
ghanistan presents  a  very  real  threat 
to  Iran's  i  hysical  security  and  right  to 
self-deten  lination,  a  threat  that  the 
Iranian  leaders  should  take  most  seri- 
ously. 

The  fotowing  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  1  tibune  was  written  prior  to 
Khomeinis  latest  pronouncement  re- 
garding t:  le  Iranian  Parliament.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  clearly  demonstrates  the 
need  tor  the  United  States  to  avoid 
condescer  ding  to  Iranian  demands  and 
the  urgercy  for  a  quick  settlement— 
for  Iran's  own  good  as  well  as  ours: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21, 1980] 
Tims  s  Running  Out— For  Iran 
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current  stepped-up  efforts  to  free  the 
postages  in  Iran  are  meeting  a  fa- 
the  inability  of  Iran's  lead- 
decide  what  they  themselves  intend 
alone  inform  Washington  and 
capitbls.  The  situation  has  improved 
a  session  qf  President  Abolhassan 
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and  more  tempting  to  leap  over 
any  conditions,  admit 
Iran  chooses  to  accuse  this  gov- 
doing,  and  then,  once  the  hos- 
sifely  returned,  disown  the  whole 
'the  meaningless  charade  it  is. 
qately.    that's   too   easy.    Having 
180  days  against  Iran's  black- 
in  to  it  now  would  leave  a  net 
t7.S.  and  the  international  rule 
Wlien  UN  SecreUry  General  Wald- 
liscussed  the  UN  commission,  it 
provision  that  the  hostages  be 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
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Moreover,  time  is  now  on  our  side.  The 
squeeze  is  on  Mr.  Bani-Sadr— from  the  Rus- 
sians, from  the  increasing  need  to  reassert 
government  control  over  the  collection  of 
nuts  that  have  been  running  the  country, 
from  the  increasingly  bitter  differences 
among  the  militants  themselves. 

The  commission  may  brand  the  Shah  as 
an  arch-fiend,  if  it  likes:  we  see  no  need  for 
this  country  to  defend  him.  But  a  groveling 
admission  of  guilt  from  this  administration 
would  validate,  in  retrospect,  the  contempt- 
ible crime  that  Iranians  have  committed 
against  SO  American  citizens,  and  invite 
other  fanatics  to  commit  more  of  them. 

The  hostages  have  t>een  victims  of  a  long 
ordeal:  l>etter  that  it  should  be  a  little 
longer  than  that  it  should  be  made  mean- 
ingless.* 
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THE  ROAD  TO  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH. 
PART  U-PORMER  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION  CALI^  SCHULZE 
BILL  "HEALTHY  DIRECT  STIMU- 
LUS TO  NEW  INVESTMENT" 


thei 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee conducted  2  days  of  public 
hearings  on  tax  incentives  for  savings. 

During  those  important  hearings,  a 
number  of  witnesses  spoke  in  support 
of  H.R.  6300,  the  Individual  Investors 
Incentive  Act  of  1980.  As  the  sponsor 
of  this  legislation,'  I  have  been  very 
pleased  to  witness  the  level  of  support 
and  enthusiasm  evidenced  by  many  or- 
ganizations for  it,  and  encouraged  by 
their  willingness  to  work  on  behalf  of 
this  investment  incentive. 

In  my  ongoing  effort  to  share  with 
you  the  latest  developments  in  the 
growing  campaign  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  submitting  today  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin. 
While  Mr.  Baldwin  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Morgan  Stanley  Co.,  Inc., 
he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commfttee  at  its  January  30 
hearing  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
Business  Roundtable. 

I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  the  Con- 
(»tESSioNAL  Record  at  this  point  Mr. 
Baldwin's  cogent  remarks  on  H.R. 
6300: 

Although  the  BRT  has  not  yet  considered 
H.R.  6300,  Individual  Investor  Incentive  Act 
of  1980.  introduced  by  Representative  Rich- 
ard T.  ScHULZz  of  this  committee,  it  is  my 
personal  view  that  this  legislation  would 
provide  a  healthy  direct  stimulus  to  new  in- 
vestment. The  bill  would  provide  a  10-per- 
cent tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,000  to  individuals 
or  $2,000  to  married  couples  for  new  or  addi- 
tional investments  in  stocks  and  bonds  of 
domestic  corporations.  A  minimum  12- 
month  holding  period  would  be  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

Under  similar  legislation  enacted  In 
France  in  1978,  individuals  investing  in 
stocks  and  iMnds  of  French  companies  could 
deduct  the  equivalent  of  up  to  $1,200  from 
their  taxable  income  each  year  for  four  con- 
secutive years.  The  money  must  remain  In- 
vested for  a  minimum  of  3  years— though 
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not  necessarily  la  the  same  securities.  The 
effect  has  been  dramatic.  Since  1978,  the 
Bourse  stock  Index  has  increased  by  over  60 
percent.  1  million  French  Investors  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  Incentive  and  half  of 
them  were  first  time  investors.  Contrast  this 
with  the  dwindling  shareholder  base  in  the 
United  States  referred  to  alaove.  Moreover, 
last  year  Frenchmen  were  saving  at  a  rale 
of  approximately  17  percent  of  their  dispos- 
able income  compared  to  less  than  4  percent 
for  Americans. 

Last  month,  the  Province  of  Quebec  dis- 
closed the  success  of  a  plan  announced  earli- 
er in  1979  which  enables  a  Quebec  resident 
to  avoid  provincial  income  taxes  on  20  per- 
cent of  earned  income  up  to  $15,000  a  year 
if  the  funds  are  Invested  in  newly  issued 
shares  in  Canadian  companies  with  head- 
quarters or  a  majority  of  their  employees  in 
Quebec.  In  6  monttis.  some  15,000  Quebec 
investors  have  spent  an  average  of  $6,000 
each  on  eligible  shares.  The  total  value  of 
shares  purchased  through  stock  savings 
plans  is  now  over  $90  million. 

Last  week,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  report- 
ed that  a  similar  measure  is  under  consider- 
ation in  Britain  which  has  seen  declines  in 
new  common  stock  offerings  since  1975. 
Britain  is  undoubtedly  attracted  by  tiie 
demonstrated  twin  benefits  of  stock  pur- 
chase incentives:  more  individual  participa- 
tion in  capital  formation  and  a  lower  cost  of 
equity  capital  through  higher  market 
prices,  which  stimulate  direct  corporate  in- 
vestment.* 


WHEN  TWO  ECONOMISTS 
AGREE 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Budget  Committee  is  coming  to  the 
end  of  a  long  series  of  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  in  preparation 
for  markup  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tibn.  What  has  struck  me  most  about 
these  hearings  is  the  close  agreement 
among  both  conservative  and  liberal 
economist-witnesses  as  to  the  necessity 
ta  achieving  a  tight  budget  policy  in 
1981  even  in  the  face  of  anticipated  re- 
cession this  year.  Witnesses  of  all  po- 
litical persuasions  finally  agree  that 
inflation  is  truly  our  No.  I  economic 
problem. 

A  good  case  in  point  is  the  hearing 
which  the  House  Budget  Committee 
held  on  February  '20  at  which  Arthur 
Okun  and  Alan  Greenspan,  both 
former  Chairmen  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  appeared  as  joint 
witnesses.  Arthur  Okun  was  a  member 
and  subsequently  Chairman,  of  the 
Council  during  the  Great  Society 
years  of  President  Johnson  while  Alan 
Greenspan  served  as  President  Ford's 
CEA  Chairman.  Both  are  first-rate  ex- 
ponents of  differing  points  of  view  as 
to  the  role  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  budget,  ought  to  play  in 
stabilizing  the  economy.  Dr.  Okun,  has 
traditionally  been  an  advocate  of  an 
activist  Government  economic  policy, 
both  to  redistribute  income  and  to 
cushion  the  economy  against  high  and 
rising  imemployment,  even  if  this 
would  mean  adding  somewhat  to  infla- 
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tion.  Dr.  Oreenepan  on  the  other 
hand,  has  never  believed  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  could  be  used  to  fine  tune 
the  economy  and  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  Inflationary  conse- 
quences of  Government  economic  poli- 
cies. 

Yet.  despite  this  difference  of  ap- 
proach, the  recerit  pace  of  inflation 
has  led  both  economists  to  press  for 
an  essentially  conservative  approach 
to  budgetmaking  over  the  next  couple 
of  years.  Excerpts  from  this  testimony 
illustrate  this  point: 

Dr.  Okun.  First,  I  would  urge  you  to  make 
every  effort  to  pare  down  the  added  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1980  that  emerged  in  the 
Budget  document.  .  .  That  Increment  sur- 
prised private  observers  and  contributed  to 
the  recent  seriously  adverse  performance  of 
the  bond  market  and  of  commodity  mar- 
kets. . .  A  large  portion  of  the  added  outlays 
is  truly  uncontrollable  and  was  unpredict- 
able Just  a  few  months  ago.  But  a  signifi- 
cant part  was  subject  to  control  and  reflects 
deliberate  decisions  to  increase  expendi- 
tures. Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  se- 
rious effort  to  reduce  controllables  in  order 
to  offset  upward  revisions  of  uncontrolla- 
bles " 

Dr.  Okun  goes  on  to  urge  that  ef- 
forts be  made  to  make  room  for  some 
tax  reduction  in  1981.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's 1981  budget  aggregates  are  to 
be  believed.  Dr.  Okun  thinks  that  the 
budget  is  somewhat  too  restrictive. 
But  the  restrictiveness  comes  from  the 
tax  rather  than  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  budget: 

That  excessive  pinch  results  from  the 
combination  of  the  windfall  tax  on  oil.  the 
increetses  In  social  security  payroll  taxes 
next  January,  and  the  unrelenting  inflation- 
induced  creep  of  the  income  tax,  which  add 
up  to  an  effective  tax  increase  of  $40  billion 
over  the  year  ahead.  But  the  $616  billion 
looks  like  a  distinct  underestimate  of  the 
probable  outlay  total  on  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  defense  contingencies  and  potential 
sources  of  upward  drift  in  non-defense 
spending.  Hence,  the  only  responsible  way 
to  cut  that -tax  burden  is  to  apply  stricter 
controls  on  expenditures. 

In  his  testimony  Alan  Greenspan 
makes  much  the  same  point: 

•  •  •  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  current  budget,  put  together  prior  to 
the  Soviet  incursion  into  Afghanistan,  is 
largely  olisolete  •  •  *. 

During  a  response  to  questioning  Dr. 
Greenspan  reiterates: 

•  •  •  I  Just  find  no  way  to  come  out  where 
the  budget  comes  out  *  •  *.  I  would  have 
added  $3  billion  to  the  fuel  bill.  I  find  it 
most  incredible  to  l>elieve  that  the  military 
personnel  costs  advanced  in  the  Defense 
Budget  will  in  fact  come  out  that  way.  I 
think  they  will  be  substantially  higher.  I 
think  that  the  procurement  outlays.  Just 
granting  the  existing  levels  of  obligations 
incurred,  is  going  to  be  higher,  and  I  also 
believe  that  a  number  of  non-defense  ele- 
ments within  the  budget  Itself  are  coming 
out  very  much  higher  than  is  in  the  budget. 
As  a  consequence  I  come  out  with  a  $36  bil- 
lion deficit  without  any  change  in  tax  con- 
siderations •  •  •.  I  come  to  the  conclusion. 

'Kranted  that  we  also  have  got  this  extraor- 
dinarily large  and  increasing  Federal  credit 
guarantee  presence,  that  we  have  in  a  way 
dissipated  the  resources  from  which  we 
should  have  had  significant  tax  cuts  *  *  *. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  significant 
that  distinguished  economists  associat- 
ed with  both  political  parties  agree,  as 
the  quoted  excerpts  and  the  rest  of 
their  testimony  demonstrate,  that  the 
trend  in  the  budget  toward  higher  and 
higher  tax  burdens  and  escalating 
outlay  growth  is  becoming  intolerable 
both  on  grounds  of  equity  and  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  Both  economists 
agree  that  we  can  no  longer  solve  our 
problems  by  throwing  more  money  at 
them  even  in  the  face  of  an  incipient 
recession.  While  they  may  have  differ- 
ences as  to  detail,  they  would  concur 
in  the  idea  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
get  a  handle  on  uncontrollable  outlays 
so  that  taxes  may  be  reduced  to  give 
people  more  control  over  their  own  re- 
sources. In  short  both  men  agree  that 
the  budgetary  balloon  must  be  de- 
flated. 

Furthermore  the  time  to  start  is 
now— with  the  1980,  not  the  1981 
budget.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  two  econo- 
mists of  such  differing  philosophies  of 
government  are  in  such  agreement  on 
the  direction  the  Federal  budget 
ought  to  be  taking,  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  take  heed.« 
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on  the  legislative  life  of  our  country.  I 
shall  miss  my  friend.* 


HONORING  REPRESENTATIVE 
HARLEY  STAGGERS 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OP  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  served  his  Nation  in 
this  Chamber  since  1948.  Congressman 
Staggers  has  set  a  standard  of  respect- 
ability and  hard  work  for  all  of  us,  and 
has  served  the  constituents  of  West 
Virginia's  Second  District  well. 

His  career  has  been  one  of  continu- 
ous public  service  and  community  in- 
volvement. As  a  high  school  teacher 
and  coach,  he  helped  young  men  and 
women  learn  the  skills  needed  to  func- 
tion and  survive  in  an  Increasingly 
competitive  society.  He  served  as  sher- 
iff of  Mineral  County,  W.  Va..  for  4 
years,  and  came  to  Washington  with 
the  needs  and  d&sires  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  firmly  in  his  grasp.  In 
addition,  he  served  proudly  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II. 

We  will  miss  Harlet  after  he  retires 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  and  I,  for 
one,  cannot  picture  him  setting  back 
at  his  home  in  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  twid- 
dling his  thumbs  for  long.  I  am  sure 
that  Harlet  will  continue  tQ  make  his 
voice  heard  in  his  community,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  force  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights,  and  the  expression 
of  the  views,  of  the  West  Virginians  he 
luiows  so  well.  But  most  of  all.  I  will 
not  have  available  to  me  the  advice, 
maturity,  and  professional  friendship 
from  a  man  who  has  had  a  real  impact 


COMBINED  FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

<V  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  today  placing  in  the  Record  my  re- 
action to  the  administration's  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  employee  fund- 
raising  drive,  known  as  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign  (CFC).  In  a  word, 
my  reaction  is  disappointment.  The 
regulations  which  the  Office  of  Per- 
soimel  Management  (OPM)  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  February  12. 
were  an  Inadequate  response  to  the 
letter  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Civil 
Service  of  December  20.  1979.  I  hope 
that  OPM  intends  to  strengthen  these 
regulations  before  they  become  final. 

The  subcommittee  recommended 
opening  up  CFC  to  charities  other 
than  the  big.  established  ones,  distrib- 
uting the  receipts  In  a  fairer  and  more 
comprehensible  maimer,  and  raising 
the  safeguards  of  fiscal  integrity. 
Sadly.  OPM  did  not  see  fit  to  respond, 
in  a  meaningful  way.  to  these  recom- 
mendations. 

I  would  be  amiss  if  I  did  not  point 
out  that  OPM's  proposed  regulations 
contained  positive  elements,  as  well. 
On  the  issue  of  coercion,  the  proposed 
regulations  significantly  strengthen 
the  definition  of  prohibited  conduct 
and  establish  a  place  to  which  employ- 
ees can  go  with  allegations  of  undue 
pressure. 

Following  is  a  letter  I  personally 
handed  to  OPM  Director  Alan  K. 
Campbell  today  expressing  my  views 
on  this  issue: 

U.S.    House   op  RcraEsrirrATivES, 
Committee  or  Post  Oftice  Ain> 
Civil  SotvicE,  Subcommittee  on 
Civil    Service.    House    Omcx 
BuiLOtHG  Annex  1, 
Washington,  D.C..  Febntary  28.  1980. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Campbell. 
Director.  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Director  Campbell:  I'have  carefully 
reviewed  the  "Proposed  amendment  of 
Manual  on  Pund-Raislng  Within  the  Feder- 
al Service  for  Voluntary  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Agencies,"  45  Fed.  Register  9418  (Feb- 
ruary 12,  1980).  and  am  deeply  disappointed 
by  the  response  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  to  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Subconunittee  on  Civil  Service  in  Its 
letter  of  December  20.  1979.  I  urge  you  to 
m(xlify  these  proposed  regulations  to  meet 
the  principles  set  out  in  the  Subcommittee's 
letter  before  they  become  final. 

To  assist  you  in  making  the  necessary 
modifications.  I  will  compare  the  proposals 
of  the  December  20  letter  with  the  Febru- 
ary 12  regulations; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  trust  you  are  interested  in  improving 
these  regulafions.  To  that  end.  I  will  make 
my  staff  available  to  work  with  you. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Patricia  Schroeder. 

Chairwoman.0 
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Of  the  tweAty-nlne  major  proposals  the 
Subcommittee!  made,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions adopted  five  in  full,  rejected  seventeen 
in  full,  and  t^k  some  middle  position  on 
seven.  Purthet.  the  regulations  exacerbated 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Combined 
ign  which  were  identified  at 
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EDUCATION  PAPERWORK:  A 
LENTEN  PENANCE  FOR  MR. 
CARTER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
notice  that  Secretary  of  Education 
Shirley  Hufstedler  claimed  in  a  recent 
speech  that  Jimmy  Carter  has  been 
the  most  proeducation  President  in 
the  courftry's  history.  If  that  claim 
simply  means  that  Mr.  Carter  has 
spent  more  tax  dollars  and  employed 
more  bureaucrats  in  Federal  education 
programs,  it  is  indisputably  true.  But 
if  it  means  that  teachers  are  teaching 
better  or  students  learning  more  than 
they  were  before  Mr.  Carter  took 
office,  I  most  definitely  do  dispute  it. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter's relentless  drive  to  expand  the 
Federal  role  in  the  schools  is  precisely 
one  of  the  reasons  why  morale  among 
parents,  students,  and  teachers  is 
lower  than  ever. 

Mr.  Carter  and  his  allegedly  proedu- 
cation appointees  do  not  seem  to  grasp 
the  motto  of  the  Israeli  Army:  "Every 
minute  you  spend  reporting  on  what 
you're  doing  is  a  minute  that  you 
don't  spend  doing  it."  Every  minute 
that  teachers,  principals,  and  school 
superintendents  spend  as  data  collec- 
tors for  Washington  is  a  minute  taken 
away  from  what  they  want  to  be  doing 
and  what  local  taxpayers  hired  them 
to  do. 

A  recent  study  commissioned  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  found  that  20  out  of 
60  exceptional  principals  had  left,  or 
were  planning  to  leave,  their  Jobs.  In  a 
March  1979  article  in  the  Executive 
Educator,  the  study's  author  conclud- 
ed that  "if  this  keeps  up.  all  of  the 
really  exceptional  principals  will  be 
gone  in  3  more  years." 
.  Ronald  Edmonds,  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  New  York  City 
school  system,  observes  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  26,  1979. 
that— 

a  good  principal  will  not  try  to  administer 
the  school  from  his  office.  He  will  visit 
classes  and  respond  to  what  he  observes.  He 
will  involve  the  entire  professional  staff  in  a 
commitment  to  the  school's  mission  of 
teaching. 

Under  the  Rube  Goldberg  tangle  of 
Federal  programs  and  regulations 
started  by  President  Johnson  and  for- 
tified by  President  Carter.  It  has 
become  harder  than  ever  for  school 
principals  and  their  professional  col- 
leagues to  obey  this  commonsense 
advice. 
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The  Federal  Education  Data  Acqui- 
sition Council— FED  AC— a  unit  within 
the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  recently  issued  its  annual 
estimate  of  Federal  paperwork  bur- 
dens on  educational  institutions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  This  estimate, 
which  is  broken  down  by  specific  edu- 
cation-related data-collection  activi- 
ties, covers  some  31  fine-print  pages  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Data  collections  already  approved  by 
FEDAC  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  the  1980-81  aca- 
demic year  are  estimated  to  impose  a 
burden  of  7,627.963  man-hours  next 
year.  Proposed  data  collections,  which 
have  not  yet  b^en  cleared  by  FEDAC 
and  OMB,  would  entail  an  additional 
1,868,004  man-hours.  Then  there  are 
another  24  Federal  forms,  mostly  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
whose  1980-81  man-hour  burden  has 
not  yet  been  calculated. 

If  FEDAC's  estimates  are  accurate, 
this  gives  us  a  minimum  total  of 
9,495,967  man-hours  spent  in  a  single 
academic  year  to  fill  out  pieces  of 
paper  mailed  from  Washington.  That's 
nearly  50,000  man-years. 

If  you  value  that  time  at  $15,000  per 
man-year.  Federal  forms  are  creating 
an  annual  cost  of  more  than  $700  mil- 
lion. And  that  does  not  include  the 
time  or  the  salaries  of  the  Fecreral  of- 
ficials who  design  the  forms  and  read 
the  responses. 

Since  Lent  is  now  upon  us,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  penance  for  Mr. 
Carter  and  his  allies  in  Congress  who 
claim  that  spending  more  tax  dollars 
to  create  more  programs  and  hire 
more  bureaucrats  amounts  to  being 
proeducation.  They  should  all  be  made 
to  read— out  loud— the  1980-81 
FEDAC  catalog  of  Federal  education 
paperwork  which  appeared  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  While  reading  they 
should  reflect  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  one  commodity  in  this  world 
which  is  completely  irreplaceable: 
time.  Each  and  every  line  item  in  this 
catalog  represents  a  kind  of  tax  on 
that  commodity,  a  forced  diversion  of 
time  from  other  tasks  on  the  sched- 
ules df  local  educators.  The  educators 
who  most  resent  this  tax— the  ones 
who  do  not  get  their  sense  of  career 
fulfillment  from  successfully  shuffling 
government  paperwork— are  precisely 
the  ones  who  have  the  most  to  offer  to 
students.  They  are  also  the  very  ones 
who  are  being  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Carter's  allegedly  proeducation  poli- 
cies to  forsake  the  schools  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

The  "List  of  Education  Data  Acquisi- 
tion Activities  for  School  Year  1980- 
81"  from  the  February  19,  1980,  issue 
of  the  Federal  Register  is  available  in 
my  office.  I  will  make  it  available  to 
any  administrator,  principal,  or  school 
board  member  who  might  want  to 
peruse  it.« 
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THE  YEAR  OP  THE  COAST— 1980 


•t 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  crucial  problems  facing  us 
during  this,  the  Year  of  the  Coast,  is 
the  need  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
fragile  barrier  islands  along  our  coast- 
line. These  long  finger-like  pieces  of 
land  protect  our  estuaries  and 
sounds— which  are  among  the  richest 
and  most  productive  ecosystems 
known  to  man— frbm  natural  disrup- 
tions like  storms  and  hurricanes  and 
from  manmade  disasters  like  coastal 
oil  spills.  They  are  unique  components 
of  the  coastal  zone  and  as  such  merit 
special  attention  and  protection. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  recently 
cosponsored  legislation  introduced  by 
Representative  Phillip  Borton  of 
California,  which  could  provide  signifi- 
cant new  protections  for  the  barrier  is- 
lands along  our  coasts.  Essentially, 
this  new  measure  would  create  a  series 
of  national  parks  and  seashores  com- 
prised of  imdeveloped  barrier  islands 
located  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts.  These  islands,  which  would  be 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, would  thus  be  protected  from 
unwise  development  and  preserved  in 
their  natural  state  for  the  recreational 
enjoyment  of  generations  to  come. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  made 
clear  in  the  following  article  by  Jack 
Thomas  of  the  Boston  Globe,  which  I 
would  reconunend  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Thf  Pracile  Barrier  Islands 
(This  is  another  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
nation's  coastline  by  Jack  Thomas,  Globe 
staff) 

Ocean  City.  Md.— San  Francisco  has 
quaintness  and  Las  Vegas,  gambling,  but 
what  lures  a  million  visitors  here  every 
summer  is  a  gift  from  nature— a  wonderful 
beach.  10  miles  long  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  stretches  of  sandy  shore  in  the 
nation. 

Without  it.  Ocean  City  would  be  as  popu- 
lar with  tourists  as.  say.  North  Mashaka. 
Neb. 

And  so.  when  an  unusual  series  of  28 
northeasters  struck  the  Atlantic  Coast  in 
the  winter  of  1978,  washing  away  the  beach 
and  thereby  threatening  the  city's  future. 
Mayor  Harry  Kelley  decided  that  he  had  to 
do  something. 

"I  met  with  congressmen  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  everybody 
else."  the  mayor  was  saying  at  the  Sports- 
man's Lounge  the  other  day,  "and  nobody 
knew  what  to  do  except  to  say  they'd  study 
the  problem. 

At  that  point,  though,  the  beach  already 
had  disappeared  in  front  of  many  high-rise 
hotels  and  condominiums.  The  ocean  was 
lapping  at  the  walls  that  protect  the  ciiy's 
streets,  and  water  was  washing  up  between 
the  cracks  along  a  2-mile  stretch  of  Ocean 
City's  boardwalk. 

"We're  talking  about  $8  million  worth  of 
beach  front."  Kelley  said,  "so  I  decided,  to 
hell  with  'em.  To  hell  with  the  politicians, 
and  to-  hell  with  the  bureaucracy,  and  to 
hell  with  the  ecologisU,  and  we  got  our- 
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selves  some  surplus  Army  bulldozers  and 
just  drove  out  into  the  ocean,  scooped  up 
sand  by  the  ton  and  pushed  it  back  up  on 
the  beach  night  and  day  for  months  lo  keep 
the  beach  from  washing  away. 

■The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  threat- 
ened to  send  a  U.S.  marshal  to  arrest  me. 
but  when  I  see  ocean  waves  licking  at  our 
boardwalk— well,  maybe  it  wasn't  a  long- 
term  solution."  said  Kelley.  "but  we  were 
buying  time.  It  cost  half  a  million  dollars, 
but  we  were  buying  time." 

That's  what  most  of  the  communities 
along  the  nation's  eastern  and  southern 
shores  are  doing  these  days— buying  time  in 
the  fight  to  protect  the  282  barrier  islands 
that  bejewel  the  Atlantic  Gulf  coasts. 

The  string  of  barrier  islands  from  Maine 
to  Texas— many  with  familiar  names  like. 
Fire  Island.  N.Y..  Atlantic  City.  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  N.C..  Miami  Beach,  Padre  Island. 
Texas,  and  Maryland's  Fenwick  Island, 
where  Ocean  City  is  located— were  formed 
over  many  centuries.  Violent  Atlantic 
storms  piled  up  coastal  dunes  and  then 
forced  surf  through  their  weak  points,  cre- 
ating the  so-called  barrier  islands,  that  is. 
separate  coastal  strips  with  narrow  bays 
behind  them. 

Today,  the  barrier  islands  form  a  buffer 
that  protects  the  mainland  from  the  wrath 
of  sea  and  storm. 

But  they're  in  serious  trouble  because  of 
overdevelopment  and  because,  despite  years 
of  research,  man  has  not  yet  learned  lo  con- 
trol their  natural  erosion. 

Thus,  in  Miami,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  involved  in  a  $65  million  project  to 
rebuild  9  miles  of  beach  at  public  expense, 
although  eventually  the  sand  will  wash 
away  again. 

At  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment already  has  invested  more  than  $35 
million  in  projects  designed  to  stop  coastal 
erosion. 

In  Monmouth,  NJ.,  erosion  persisU  de- 
spite seawalls,  jetties  and  other  structures, 
and  at  high  tide  the  town  beach  disappears. 
In  addition,  the  debris  from  old  seawalls 
now  makes  it  dangerous  to  swim  along  some 
parts  of  the  beach.  •It's  a  beach  in  old  age. " 
says  Orrin  H.  Pikey  Jr..  a  professor  of  geolo- 
gy at  Duke  University. 

In  all.  the  federal  government  has  spent 
at  least  $500  million  in  the  last  three  years 
in  a  largely  futile  effort  to  halt  erosion. 

With  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  shoreline 
eroding,  the  Corps  estimates  that  it  would 
cost  several  billion  dollars  thitially  to  re- 
store the  shore.  Even  with  regular  mainte- 
nance, there  is  no  guarantee  the  effort 
would  succeed. 

For  years,  conservationists  have  warned 
that  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  were  being  developed  faster  than  our 
understanding  of  their  fragUity.  that  Ihey 
are  made  up  of  sandy  shores  that  move  con- 
stantly under  the  forces  of  storm,  surf  and 
current,  and  that  while  houses,  highways 
and  lighthouses  may  be  stable,  the  barrier 
islands  they  are  bull  upon  are  not. 

In  the  past  three  decades,  as  coastal  living 
has  become  more  popular,  the  development 
of  barrier  islands  has  intensified,  and  be- 
cause the  islands  are  vulnerable  to  hurri- 
canes and  to  northeast  storms,  there  are 
millions  of  people  now  living  in  danger 
zones. 

Barrier  islands  are  five  times  as  urbanized 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Since  1975.  the 
acreage  on  barrier  islands  devoted  to  forest, 
wetland,  rangeland  and  agriculture  has  de- 
clined while  urbanization  has  jumped  153 
percent. 

As  a  rfsult.  says  Dr.  Robert  Dolan  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  a  major  hurricane- 
today  in  Bogues  Bank.  N.C.,  for  example, 
would  cost  $160  million  compared  to  the 
$1.6  million  damage  that  resulted  from  Hur- 
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ricane  Donna  in  1960.  and  in  southern  Flor- 
ida, the  cost  could  be  as  high  as  $1.5  b/liion. 
In  terms  of  dollars  and  deaths,  the  coat  is 
already  high  and  certain  to  go  higher. 

Since  1900.  129  hurricanes  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  53  of  them 
classified  as  major,  that  is.  with  peak  winds 
in  excess  of  1 10  miles  per  hour. 

The  two  deadliest  occurred  in  Galveston 
in  1900,  when  6000  people  were  killed,  and 
in  Okeechobie.  Fla.,  in  1928.  when  1500 
drowned. 

The  three  most  expensive  occurred  in 
1972.  when  Agnes  cost  the  Northeast  $2.1 
billion!  in  1969  when  Camille  cost  Mississip- 
pi and  Louisiana  $1.4  billion,  and  in  1979 
when  Frederick  cost  the  Gulf  Coast  more 
than  $700  million. 

The  damage  and  loss  of  life  are  not  the 
fault  of  nature,  say  coastal  experts,  but 
rather  of  man  himself  for  bulldozing  sand 
dunes  and  for  building  too  close  to  the 
shoreline. 

In  1975.  for  example.  Hurricane  Eloise. 
with  winds  of  130  miles  an  hour,  wiped  out 
beaches  along  a  50-mile  stretch  west  of 
Panama  City.  Fla..  at  a  cost  of  $200  million. 
But  northwest  Florida  should  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  impact  with  ease,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Eugene  Odum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia's  Institute  of  Ecology. 

•Ninety  percent  of  the  damage. "  he  said, 
■occurred  within  300  feet  of  the  beach. 
Back  of  that  line,  damage  was  minimal." 

Experts  agree  the  crowding  of  the  coast  is 
an  invitation  to  calamity. 

Gilbert  White,  a  geographer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado:  "The  most  vulnerable, 
rapidly  growing  site  for  catastrophic  events 
in  the  Unii«d  States  is  the  Gulf  and  the  At- 
lantic coasts  (where)  rates  of  growth 
within  .  .  .  flood  zones  ...  are  four,  five 
and  10  times  as  great  as  in  adjoining  areas, 
and  it  is  these  areas  that  someday,  perhaps 
next  year,  perhaps  not  for  100  years,  de- 
pending on  random  occurrence,  wtll  be  sites 
for  enormous  catastrophes." 

Harry  Lins,  geographer  with  the  United 
SUtcs  Geological  Survey  in  Reston,  Va.: 
"Look  at  what  Hurricane  Camille  or  Freder- 
ick did  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here,  you 
have  one  event  In  one  day  and  in  a  stretch 
of  only  50  miles,  it  causes  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars'  damage,  and  it  can  happen 
again  and  again." 

Richard  A.  Frank,  administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration: -There'll  be  more  hurricanes,  and 
one  will  kill  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
Americans  and  cause  billions  of  dollar*  in 
property  damage  sometime  soon.  I  do  not 
know  precisely  when  or  where,  but  it  will 
happen." 

Nevertheless.  Americans  continue  to  build 
hotels,  motels,  condominiums,  and  second 
homes  close  to  the  water  as  though  the  land 
were  stable,  which  it  is  not,  or  as  though  the 
land  could  be  engineered,  which  it  cannot. 

Most  of  the  development  has  occurred 
within  the  last  25  years.  A  report  by  HUD 
found  that  80  percent  of  those  living  along 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  never 
have  experienced  a  major  hurricane.  "When 
the  quiet  cycle  ends."  said  the  report, 
•many  coastal  areas  will  sustain  heavier 
damages  because  of  the  increae  in  popula- 
tion and  development." 

In  March  1962,  for  example,  an  Atlantic 
storm  of  less  than  hurricane  force  killed  32 
people  and  caused  $500  million  damage.  In 
the  interim,  within  the  storm  penetration 
zone,  the  population  has  tripled  and  invest- 
ments have  increased  tenfold. 

In  a  report  to  the  President,  a  barrier 
island  study  group  warned.  "More  and  more 
people  are  living  In  extremely  dangerous 
places  on  the  islands,  where  there  is  little 
protection  against  hurricanes  and 
northeasters  and  from  which  there  Is  no 
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adequate  mean  s  of  escape  in  times  of  emer- 
gency." 

There  ane  tw  >  problems  with  trying  to  en- 
gineer the  coaj  ;t.  First,  it  is  expensive,  and 
second,  it  usu  Jly  doesn't  work.  £ven  the 
government  is  teglnning  to  wonder  whether 
the  fight  agaiiist  nature  is  worth  the  ex- 
pense. 

As  a  result,  in  1973  the  National  Paries 
Service  abandcned  its  attempt  to  stabilize' 
the  shoreline  with  engineering  schemes  in 
places  like  Cade  Hatteras.  N.C.,  Assateague 
Island.  Va..  and  Fire  Island.  N.Y. 

At  the  new  :?ape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore In  North  Carolina,  the  National  Parks 
Service  has  de<  ided  not  to  expend  $5.4  mil- 
lion trying  to  i  ave  a  lighthouse  threatened 
by  erosion,  aiid  the  probability  is  that 
within  two  yeai  s.  the  lighthouse  will  tumble 
into  the  t>ay. 

The  US  Geol  >gical  Survey,  in  a  report  to 
be  published  e;  jly  next  year,  recounts  the 
failure  of  erosion-control  programs 
throughout  the  barrier  island  chain. 

"For  more  th  in  a  century,"  the  study  wiU 
say.  "coastal  structures,  including  Jetties, 
groins  and  sea  vails,  have  been  built  in  the 
onshore  zone  in  an  effort  to  trap  sand  and 
protect  beaches  In  general,  these  structures 
collectively  h  ive  aggravated  problems 
rather  than  resi  ilted  in  solutions." 

Meanwhile.  ]  layor  Kelley  struggles  to 
hold  onto  Oceai  i  City's  beach. 

"I  go  to  bed  rith  this  problem,"  he  says, 
"but  with  all  ti  le  engineers  and  all  the  ge- 
ologists and  all  he  bureaucrats  and  all  their 
brains,  this  beikch  erosion  business  is  the 
least-known  sut  ject.  We've  tried  everything 
here,  polyuretl ene  bags. filled  with  sand 
and  artificial  Seaweed  and  we  even  had 
paddle-swingingj  baf fleboards.  but  nothing's 
worked.  Now  v  ere  building  stone  groins. 
Eventually,  well  have  them  every  four 
blocks,  and  this  seems  to  make  sense." 

It  doesn't  mike  sense  to  Virginia  and 
Delaware,  whei  e  officials  complain  their 
beaches  are  being  robbed  of  the  natural 
flow  of  sand,  ai  id  It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
Uke  Dr.  Dolan  of  the  Uni- 
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HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  EEKSAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  saw  the  two 
thought-provoking  articles  on  manda- 
tory wage-price  controls  which  ap- 
pealed in  the  February  27  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  For  those 
who  did  not.  I  submit  them  for  the 
Record: 

The  Case  for  Wage-Price  Controls 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

A  small  but  growing  minority  of  econo- 
mists and  financial  leaders  h^  joined  the 
large  majority  of  the  public— 65  percent  in 
the  Times-CBS  Poll  and  58  percent  versus 
34  percent  In  the  Gallup  Poll— and  Senator 
Kennedy  In  calling  for  mandatory  wage- 
price  controls.  What  is  It  that  propels  them, 
most  of  them,  kicking  and  screaming,  across 
the  Rubicon? 

And  what  is  It.  first  of  all,  that  impels  the 
great  majority  of  economists  and  financial 
leaders,  the  White  House,  and  key  legisla- 
tors like  Senator  Proxmire  to  oppose  such 
controls? 

Controls  suspend  a  large  chunk  of  our  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  choice. 

They  warp  the  allocation  of  resources  and 
undercut  economic  efficiency  by  substitut- 
ing government  flat  for  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  pricing  mechanism  and  the 
profit  motive. 

They  invite  chicanery,  cheating  and  cor- 
ruption. 

They  require  a  huge  bureaucracy— against 
230  people  administering  the  voluntary  con- 
trols today,  the  Nixon  controls  required  a 
staff  of  4.000. 

Neither  voluntary  nor  mandatory  re- 
straints can  control  OPEC,  Cod  and 
Volcker. 

PRIMARILY  AN  INSTRUMENT 

On  the  last  point:  the  U.S.  government 
cannot  dictate  world  oil  prices:  cannot 
repeal  the  laws  of  nature  aS'  they  impact 
food  prices;  and  cannot  fix  interest  rates 
without  hobbling  Federal  Reserve  policy- 
interest  rates  are  primarily  an  Instrument, 
and  only  secondarily  a  target,  of  economic 
policy. 

So  the  costs  of  controls  are  great.  But 
those  advocating  controls  see  the  costs  of 
not  imposing  them  as  even  greatf>r.  A  13 
percent  rate  of  Inflation  in  1979  and  an  18 
percent  rate  in  January  compel  us  to  exam- 
ine their  case.  (It  is  not  my  case— yet.) 

First,  the  negative  side  of  the  case,  the  ar- 
gument that  other  policies  haven't  worked 
and  won't  work.  This  consists  of  four  main 
points:  (1)  the  alarming  outlook  and  record 
of  U.S.  inflation:  (2)  the  increasingly  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  wages  and  prices  to  the 
downdrafts  of  recession:  (3)  the  resulting 
huge  cost— in  lost  output.  Jobs,  profits,  and 
Investment— of  subduing  inflation  by  "mon- 
etary-fiscal discipline,"  and  (4)  the  dwin- 
dling impact  of  voluntary  wage-price  re- 
straints. 

Point  One  begins  with  the  bleak  prospect 
that  the  bulge  of  15  percent  to  20  percent 
inflation  rates  will  last  for  several  months 
as  surging  oil  prices  and  mortgage  Interest 
rates  continue  to  balloon  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  What's  even  bleaker  is  that 
under  the  best  of  circumstances— inflation 
subsiding  somewhat  as  oil  price  boosts  mod- 
erate as  the  economy  cools,  and  as  mortgage 
rates  level  off  and  ease  a  bit— we  will  still  be 
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saddled  with  an  8  percent  to  10  percent  in- 
flation rate  as  we  head  into  the  next  expan- 
sion. 

In  other  words,  stripping  away  the  major 
culprits  in  our  double-digit  inflations  of 
recent  years— oil,  housing,  and  food— lays 
bare  the  basic  or  bedrock  Inflation  rate,  the 
self-propelling  circuit  of  wages  chasing 
prices  and  prices  chasing  wages.  It  has  rat- 
cheted upward  from  only  1  percent  a  year  in 
the  early  1960s  to  3  percent  after  the  1969- 
70  recession,  between  5  percent  and  6  per- 
cent after  the  1974-75  recession,  and  nearly 
8  percent  today. 

The  relentless  arithmetic  of  hardcore  in- 
flation tells  us  that  with  average  hourly 
compensation  rising  nearly  9  percent  a  year 
and  average  hourly  output  rising  only  1  per- 
cent (In  trend  terms),  the  result  Is  to  put  an 
8  percent  floor  under  cost-push  inflation. 
And  with  wages  on  the  catch-up  trail  this 
year,  that  hard-core  price-wage  spiral  seems 
to  be  moving  up  another  notch.  No  attack 
on  inflation  that  fails  to  lower  this  orbit  can 
hope  to  succeed. 

Point  Two:  The  day  when  moderate  reces- 
sions took  much  starch  out  of  wage-price 
boosts  has  seemingly  passed.  Observable 
practice  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  economy  is 
to  boost  wages  and  mark  up  prices  through 
thick  and  thin,  thus  thwarting  anti-infla- 
tionary monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Even 
when  these  policies  do  bite  into  consumer 
and  business  demand— and  most  of  the  bite 
of  1979-80  restraint  still  lies  ahead— they  do 
little  to  break  the  momentum  of  cost-push 
inflation.  Their  main  victims  are  workers 
who  lose  jobs,  companies  who  lose  profits 
and  the  country,  which  loses  both  produc- 
tion and  productivity. 

Point  Three:  It  follows  that  to  be  tough 
enough  to  squeeze  the.  Inflationary  water 
out  of  the  economy,  fiscal-monetary  policy 
has  to  take  a  bitter  toll  of  iU  lifeblood— a 
loss  of  $200  billion  of  GNP  (and  three  mil- 
lion Jobs)  to  knock  one  percentage  point  off 
the  underlying  Inflation  rate.  Study  after 
study  has  confirmed  the  mountainous  costs 
and  mouse-like  benefits  of  sole  reliance  on 
monetary-fiscal  policy  to  fight  Inflation. 

Point  Four:  To  improve  on  that  200-to-l 
ratio— to  translate  more  of  the  fiscal-mone- 
tary squeeze  on  demand  into  lower  price 
and  wage  inflation  and  less  Into  lost  Jobs 
and  output— President  Carter  put  wage- 
price  guidelines  into  effect  in  October  1978. 
Though  they  did  slow  wage  increases  in 
1979,  they  are  being  outflanked  by  the  oil 
and  housing  price  explosions  and  under- 
mined by  outsized  union  wage  settlements 
and  progressive  easing  of  the  wage  stand- 
ards. So  the  role  of  the  guidelines  as  circuit- 
breakers  for  the  price-wage  price  spiral  is, 
alas,  steadily  eroding.  And  no  new  moves  to 
strengthen  them  are  In  the  offing. 

The  positive  case  for  wage-price  controls 
begins  where  the  negative  case  ends:  Al- 
though monetary-fiscal  discipline  Is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  success  In  the  battle 
against  Inflation,  It  Is  simply  not  sufficient. 
To  gain  the  anti-Inflationary  payoff  on  re- 
strictive Federal  Reserve  and  budgetary 
policies  without  incurring  the  crippling 
costs  of  an  economic  depression  demands 
direct  de-escalation  of  that  vicious  circle  of 
price-wage  inflation.  To  do  that  job  and 
break  both  the  momentum  and  psychosis  of 
inflation  would  be  the  primary  target  of 
mandatory  controls. 

It  follows  that  controls  would  have  to  be 
part  of  a  coordinated  attack  on  inflation, 
with  moneUry-fiscal  restraints  keeping  the 
economy's  blood  pressure  down  while  wage- 
price  restraints  lower  the  patient's  fever. 
With  rising  energy  and  interest  costs  still 
coursing  through  the  economy,  an  absolute 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices  would  ask  more 
of  the  private  economy  than  It  can  deliver. 
A  reasonable  target  would  be  to  lower  the 
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wage-price  merry-go-round  from  Its  present 
9-8  orbit  to  perhaps  a  5-4  or  even  a  4-3  orbit. 
Then.  In  a  year  or  at  most  two.  the  controls 
could  come  off  without  a  price-wage  pop-up. 

The  critics  who.  to  the  contrary,  cite  the 
sorry  record  of  the  Nixon  controls  should 
remember  the  Impressive  record  of  the 
Truman  controls  in  the  Korean  war.  The 
Nixon  controls  served  as  a  screen  l)ehind. 
which  tax  cuts,  spending  boosts  and  easy 
money  were  used  to  pump  up  the  economy. 
Small  wonder  that  the  resulting  excess 
demand  expressed  Itself  in  a  wage  and  price 
bulge  the  moment  ceilings  were  taken  off. 
But  no  such  bubble  followed  removal  of  the 
Truman  controls  In  1953.  Financing  the 
Korean  war  out  of  tax  increases  apd  keep- 
ing a  tight  rein  on  the  money  supply  kept 
private  demand  In  check  and  led  to  several 
years  of  virtual  price  stability  after  the  con- 
trols came  off.  It  can  t>e  done. 

But  won't  the  "uncontroUables"- food.  In- 
terest rates,  and  oil— doom  the  controls  pro- 
gram before  it  starts?  Not  necessarily. 

In  the  case  of  food,  granted,  the  main 
policy  instrument  Is  prayer.  But  as  costs  of 
farm  Inputs  are  curl)ed  by  controls,  an  alert 
farm  policy  program  can  also  de-escalate 
farm  price  supports,  manage  grain  reserves, 
and  end  land  set-asldes  to  help  hold  farm 
prices  in  check. 

As  for  interest  rates,  credible  controls  on 
wages  and  prices  would  lower  inflation  ex- 
pectations and  thus  also  lower  long-term 
rates,  including  mortgage  rates.  Even  with 
sustained  monetary  restraint,  short-term 
rates  would  also  come  down  from  their  lofty 
heights.  So  Infcrest  rates  would  be  curbed 
even  without  putting  handcuffs  on  them. 
Quantitative  credit  restraints  are  an  availa- 
ble option,  but  an  effective  combination  of 
wage-price  and  monetary-fiscal  restraints 
could  render  them  imnecessary. 

That  leaves  OPEC,  the  prime  mover  of 
this  era  of  inflation.  To  loosen  its  strangle- 
hold, gasoline  rationing  would  accompany 
controls.  The  resulting  slash  In  consumption 
and  improved  bargaining  position  with  our 
allies  could  spearhead  a  world-wide  cutback 
in  oil  use  and  oil  inflation. 

Apart  from  these  short-run  policies,  other 
components  of  an  all-out  assault  on  infla- 
tion would  Include  such  longer-run  meas- 
ures as  boosters  to  Industrial  productivity  in 
the  form  of  tax  Incentives  for  investment 
and  more  generous  research  support:  reduc- 
tion of  payroll  taxes:  government  regulatory 
reform  to  reduce  costs  and  stimulate  compe- 
tition: and  reduction  of  Import  quotas  and 
other  trade  barriers. 

grave  doubts 

Some  of  the  gravest  doubts  about  controls 
go  not  to  the  acknowledged  costs  of  even  a 
carefully  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
program,  but  rather  to  the  nasty  practical 
and  political  problems  of  instituting  con- 
trols in  a  democracy,  to  wit: 

Would  anticipatory  price  and  wage  boosts 
negate  a  good  deal  of  the  impact  of  controls, 
or  are  their  proponents  right  when  they  say 
that  a  White  House  call  for  controls  could 
forestall  much  of  this  effect  by  insisting 
that  the  controls  be  backdated  to  the  date 
of  the  presidential  message  or  even  earlier? 

Would  the  necessary  monetary-fiscal  disci- 
pline be  maintained,  or  would  it  erode  once 
controls  were  put  in? 

Would  the  force  of  the  controls  be  diluted 
and  delayed  by  union  resistance  to  any 
modification  of  existing  contracts,  including 
cost-of-living  adjustments? 

Would  the  enabling  legislation  be  pitted 
and  pock-marked  with  special  exceptions 
and  l(x>pholes  for  powerful  and  well-orga- 
nized pressure  groups? 

Would  effective  n.&  price  curbs  make 
scarce  commodities  and.  products  a  Juicy 
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target  for  foreign  buyers  and  therefore  re- 
quire distasteful  export  controls? 

Whatever  the  meriU  of  an  "Ideal"  con- 
trols program,  there  would  be  little  merit  in 
a  program  that  has  to  go  It  alone  without 
the  supporting  fiscal-monetary  restraint,  is 
riddled  with  special-Interest  exceptions  and 
Is  preceded  by  months  of  pulling,  hauling 
and  indecision.  As  the  White  House  and 
Congress  re-examine  the  case  for  controls, 
they  should  bear  vividly  in  mind  that  the 
process  that  produces  the  controls  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  controls  themselves. 

Why  Controls  Don't  Work  •  •  • 
(By  Charles  L.  Schultze) 
High  rates  of  inflation  have  been  with  us 
for  over  12  years.  They  have  been  exacer- 
bated In  the  last  year  by  a  huge  Increase  in 
oil  prices  and  by  a  sharp  slowdown  In  pro- 
ductivity growth.  Reducing  this  deepseated 
inflation  will  require  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  public  and  private  restraint  over  a 
number  of  years.  Unwilling  to  face  that 
prospect,  some  people  have  begun  to  call  for 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  inflation  quickly  and 
surely. 

In  my  Judgment  piandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  are  neither  a  quick  nor  a  sure 
way  to  reduce  inflation.  They  suffer  from 
two  fatal  defects  under  today's  circum- 
stances. First,  they  cannot  l>e  maintained 
long  enough  to  do  the  Job:  and  second,  they 
are  likely  to  cause  major  harm  to  the  econo- 
my. 

Taking  Into  account  variations  in  style, 
there  are  literally  millions  of  different  prod- 
ucts to  be  priced  in  the  United  States.  As 
costs  of  energy,  raw  materials,  labor  and  en- 
vironmental controls  change,  and  as  market 
conditions  vary,  these  millions  of  prices 
have  to  be  changed  and  kept  up  to  date,  in 
some  cases  daily.  There  are  10  million  non- 
farm  businesses  In  the  United  States,  each 
of  whom  has  to  set  wages.  No  set  of  manda- 
tory wage  and  price  control  regulations  can 
accurately  fix  these  millions  upon  millions 
of  prices  and  wages  and  keep  them  up  to 
date.  As  a  consequence,  two  things  happen 
under  mandatory  controls: 

Pressures  build  up  that  Inevitably  force 
product  after  product  to  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially decontrolled,  and 

Distortions  and  absurdities  in  the  econo- 
my grow  ever  greater,  leading  to  major  inef- 
ficiencies, shortages,  and  even  greater  pres- 
sures on  costs  and  prices. 

These  consequences  were  clearly  demon- 
strated during  the  period  of  wage  and  price 
controls  Impose^  by  President  Nixon  be- 
tween 1971  and  1974. 

The  Nixon  controls  did  lower  the  Inflation 
rate  in  late  1971  and  early  1972  by  about 
one  percentage  point  below  its  previous 
level.  But  starting  in  the  second  half  of 
1972,  the  rate  of  inflation  steadily  rose  and 
by  the  first  half  of  1973.  the  inflation  rate 
was  about  six  percentage  points  higher  than 
it  was  In  the  pre-control  period. 

The  latest  economic  study  of  this  period 
of  price  controls,  conducted  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  uses  two  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  isolate  the  effect  of 
controls  from  all  other  factors  affecting  In- 
flation. Under  one  approach  the  study  con- 
cludes that  over  the  whole  period,  1971- 
1975,  controls  raised  the  average  Inflation 
rate  by  0.3  percent  a  year;  under  the  ap- 
proach most  favorable  to  controls,  the  esti- 
mated effect  was  a  reduction  in  the  average 
Inflation  rate,  but  only  0.5  percent  a  year. 

In  effect,  given  the  uncertainties  whkh 
surround  such  estimates,  the  fairest  conclu- 
sion to  draw  from  this  study  Is  that  controls 
had  little  or  no  impact  on  the  average  rate 
of  Inflation  when  the  whole  period  Is  taken 
.  into  account— the  surge  of  prices  when  con- 
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trols  were  relaxed  or  lifted  counterbalanced 
the  reduction  of  inflation  during  the  first 
year. 

As  the  period  of  controls  lengthened,  the 
distortions  and  absurdities  grew  apace.  A 
federal  bureaucracy  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up 
with  the  ever-changing  economic  situation 
In  thousands  upon  thousands  of  different 
situations,  unaided  by  a  wartime  environ- 
ment In  which  the  overwhelming  share  of 
industrial  output  is  allocated  by  federal 
order  to  the  military. 

Many  metals,  like  copper,  zinc,  aluminum, 
and  lead  were  In  short  supply  around  the 
world  during  the  Nixon  control  period. 
World  prices  rose  above  controlled  domestic 
prices:  exports  txwmed;  and  domestic  short- 
ages spread  rapidly.  Paper  products  were  in 
tight  supply  everywhere:  exports  from  the 
United  SUtes  Increased,  and  the  publishing 
Industry  was  suddenly  short  of  newsprint. 

Fertilizer  prices  abroad  were  $30  a  ton 
above  domestic  prices  in  1972-73.  To  prevent 
another  export  surge,  lifting  controls  was 
considered,  but  that  would  have  diverted 
supplies  of  ammonia  from  the  production  of 
explosives,  which  were  urgently  needed  to 
increase  coal  production.  Output  of  coal  was 
also  hampered  by  shortages  of  mine  roof 
bolta,  a  product  that  few  people  had  ever 
bothered  about  until  controls  made  their 
oroduction  unprofitable. 

Since  neither  import  nor  export  prices 
were  controlled,  many  products  were 
shipped  to  Canada  and  then  reimported. 
The  extra  transportation  costs  added  fur* 
ther  to  inflation. 

During  the  60-day  freeze  Imposed  in  mid- 
1973,  uncontrolled  feed  grain  prices  rose 
sharply.  But  since  meat  prices  were  frozen, 
production  of  livestock  and  poultry  became 
unprofitable.  Farmers  slaughtered  livestock 
and  poultry  rather  than  marketing  them. 
They  were  losing  $100  a  head  on  sales  of 
cattle.  At  one  point  in  the  summer  of  1973, 
46  beef  packing  houses  were  closed,  and 
6.000  employes  were  laid  off. 

Shopping  for  meat  and  poultry  across  Ca- 
nadian isnd  Mexican  borders  t>ecame  a  stam- 
pede. The  liquidation  of  cattle  herds  precip- 
itated by  the  effects  of  controls  continued 
until  1979.  In  three  years  the  breeding  herd 
was  reduced  by  20  percent.  We  are  still  suf- 
fering from  the  flasco— in  1978  and  1979. 
beef  prices  rose  50  percent,  partly  because 
of  the  effects  of  the  earlier  controls. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  mounting  dis- 
tortions lead  to  demands  for  exemptions 
which  have  to  be  granted  to  keep  the  econo- 
my from  grinding  to  a  halt.  By  March  1974. 
Just  before  the  Nixon  controls  were  re- 
moved altogether,  the  Industries  that  had 
been  exempted  from  controls  Included:  fer- 
tilizer, cement,  zinc,  aluminum,  automobiles, 
mobile  homes,  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  all 
retail  trade,  furniture,  paper,  coal,  shoes 
and  other  footwear,  canned  fnilU  and  vege- 
tables, petrochemicals  prepared  feeds,  and 
semi-conductors. 

Running  a  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trol system  necessarily  adds  substantially  to 
the  federal  bureaucracy  engaged  In  making 
detailed  decisions  about  our  economy.  The 
1971-74  controls,  which  after  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  were  loosened  and  rid- 
dled with  exemptions,  nevertheless  required 
4,000  people  to  administer.  The  late  AFLr 
CIO  President,  George  Meany.  who  was  an 
advocate  of  controls,  estimated  In  1978  that 
to  be  fair  and  equitable,  mandatory  controls 
would  have  to  be  very  comprehensive,  re- 
quiring 250,000  to  300.000  federal  employes 
to  operate  them.  By  contrast.'  the  current 
voluntary  and  informal  wage  and  price 
standards  are  administered  by  less  than  200 
people. 

Some  of  today's  advocates  of  controls 
admit  to  the  problems  of  the' Nixon-era  con- 
trols, but  tell  us  that  they  would  administer 
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controls.  aloAc  with  other  elements  of  eco- 
nomic polics ,  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  "mis- 
takes" whict  caused  controls  to  ^o  such  a 
poor  job  last  time.  They  note  that  the  earli- 
er period  of  »ntrols  was  wrecked  by  exces- 
sive stimulat  on  of  the  economy  in  1972.  by 
a  worldwide  poom  in  1973.  by  a  crop  short- 
age in  the  s^e  year,  and  in  1974  by  the 
Arab  oil  emb  irgo. 

This  time,  ire  are  told,  the  painful  course 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  will  be  ad- 
hered to  for  as  long  as  necessary.  Presum- 
ably, other  I  leans— as  yet  unspecified— will 
avoid  crop  shortages,  OPEC  oil  price  in- 
creases, and  any  international  commodity 
speculation. 
The  real  a'brld.  of  course,  is  quite  differ- 
idyllic  picture.  Inevitably  con- 
nandated  over  products  whose 
cannot  or  should  not  t>e  con- 
the  last  two  years,  the  chief 
areas  of  infl  ition  have  been  rapidly  rising 
prices  of  mea  U  oil  and  housing.  It  is  hard  to 
Congress  would  enact  a  price 
control  law  «  hich  permitted  these  products 
to  remain  un<  ontrolled. 
The  last  tii  le  price  controls  were  attempt 
disaster  resulted:  recontrolling 
the  price  of  i  omestic  crude  oil  would  funda- 
mentally revi  rse  the  nation's  energy  policy 
and  put  us  n  ore  and  more  at  the  mercy  of 
OPEC  oil  pre  ducers:  and  attempting  to  con- 
trol the  prios  at  which  three  million  indi- 
viduals sell  tl  leir  houses  each  year  would  be 
an  administr  itive  nightmare.  And  even  if 
I  allowed  the  latitude  to  exempt 
rom  control,  how  would  the 
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price  controUers  explain  to  the  public  the 
intrusive  use  |of  controls  over  most  areas  of 
the  econom}.  where  inflation  was  least, 
while  exempi  ing  all  the  areas  where  infla- 
tion was  grea  est? 

Inflation  a  n  be  conquered  by  the  contin- 
ued applicati  Ml  of  public  and  private  re- 
straint, and  b  /  attention  to  long-run  policies 
that  increase  supply  and  productivity.  But 
after  more  t^an  10  years  at  high  levels,  ex- 
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huge  oil  price  increases,  Infla- 
t>e  conquered  quickly.  It  will 
effort  and  persistence  over  a 
number  of  y^ars.  Wage  and  price  controls 
offer  no  shor  cut  to  the  goal  of  price  stabil- 
they  will  take  us  down  the 
wrong  road,  ajt  the  end  of  which,  after  wast- 
ing much  efiort  and  incurring  large  costs, 
we  will  have  to  retrace  our  steps  and  start 
all  over  again  • 
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M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
's  Western  States  are 
achieve  that  which  other 
Access  to  the  land  within 
and    the    right    to 
iVest  of  the  100th  merid- 
off  a  13  State  area  with 
beople,  most  of  the  land  is 
he   Federal  Government, 
westward  drift  of  the  pop- 
created     an     increased 
development  of  this  feder- 
property.  Altogether,  the 
owns  more  than 
acres  of  land,  700  million 
concentrated  west  of  the 
The     controversy 
sagebrush  rebellion  cen- 
this  federally  owned  land 
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and  what  these  13  States  can  do  to 
attain  control  of  it. 

The  States  which  have  waged  the 
sagebrush  rebellion  have  good  reason 
for  doing  so.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
admit  new  States  into  the  Union  is 
foimd  in  article  IV,  section  3  of  the 
Constitution.  This  clause  provides  for 
equality  of  constitutional  rights  and 
power  for  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
In  other  words,  every  State  that  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  is  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise all  of  the  powers  of  government 
which  belong  to  the  Thirteen  Original 
States.  In  agreement  with  this  basic 
philosophy,  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787  guaranteed  each  State  the 
right  of  ownership  of  the  lands  exist- 
ing within  their  boundaries.  Yet,  as  a 
condition  of  admission  into  the  Union, 
Congress  imposed  Federal  ownership 
of  substantial  amoimts  of  territory  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  these 
13  Western  States.  This  retention  oc- 
curred despite  the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  which  specified  that  the 
Government  was  to  eventually  give 
control  of  these  territories  to  the  re- 
spective State  governments. 

Development  and  management  of 
these  lands  should  be  Icept  as  close  to 
the  people  as  possible  rather  than 
being  subject  to  arbitrary  policies  im- 
posed upon  them  by  nonelected  bu- 
reaucrats 3,000  miles  away  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  how  their  decisions 
affect  them.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  time  and  again  demon- 
strated tttat  they  are  perfectly  capable 
of  managing  these  lands  and  re- 
sources. Under  State  management, 
wildlife  refuges  have  flourished.  Regu- 
lation and  production  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources have  been  developed  in  an 
evenhanded  and  responsible  manner. 

The  growth  in  power  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  States  depends 
on  their  ability  to  efficiently  transport 
their  water  supply  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  agriculttire  and  other  eco- 
nomic concerns.  As  much  as  70  percent 
of  the  water  supply  now  comes  in  the 
form  of  spring  runoff  from  the  moun- 
tain snow  peaks.  This  water  must  be 
dammed  and  then  piped  where  needed 
most.  Competition  for  these  sparse  re- 
sources involves  agribusiness,  industry, 
and  cities.  In  the  very  near  future, 
coal  mining  and  synthetic  fuel  proj- 
ects will  begin  to  draw  heavily  on  the 
already  limited  water  resources. 
Among  the  States  of  the  upper  and 
lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River, 
competition  for  access  to  the  water  is 
so  fierce  that  in  10  years  there  may 
not  be  enough  of  the  Colorado  to  go 
around. 

In  order  to  produce  our  way  out  of 
the  energy  crisis  we  are  facing  and  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  re- 
sources, we  must  utilize  all  of  the  re- 
sources within  our  coimtry.  These  fed- 
erally owned  lands  contain  85  percent 
of  oiu-  Nation's  oil  reserves.  37  percent 
of  oiu-  natural  gas  and  45  percent  of 
our  timber.  Plentiful  supplies  of  coal 
can  be  found  in  Colorado.  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  and  Arizona  while  37 
percent  of  our  uranitmi  resources  and 
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72  percent  of  our  shale  oil  is  contained 
within  this  federally  owned  property. 
With  all  this  potential  sitting  in  our 
own  backyard,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
to  lock  up  these  lands  and  prevent  us 
from  benefiting  from  the  responsible 
development  that  these  State  govern- 
ments can  provide. 

Would  Easterners  give  up  60  to  70 
percent  of  their  land  to  Washington?  I 
think  not.  Therefore,  we  who  repre- 
sent the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
should  grant  our  sister  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  the  same  rights  that 
we  so  cherish.  These  States  should 
have  the  power  to  make  decisions  con- 
cerning the  control  and  disposition  of 
land  within  their  borders  just  as  the 
same  power  has  been  delegated  to  all 
other  States.  Let  us  now,  at  long  last, 
allow  these  13  Western  States  join  the 
Union  on  the  basis  of  equality.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
continue  inserting  the  issues  for  which 
American  nationals  living  and  working 
abroad  are  seeking  redress: 
Issue  No.  23 

Short  title:  Denial  of  Medicare  to  Ameri- 
cans Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  American  citi- 
zens living  outside  of  the  United  States  are 
denied  Medicare  benefits  even  though  they 
may  have  contributed  to  Social  Security  to 
earn  these  benefits. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  United 
States  make  this  discrimination  against 
Americans  living  abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  "The  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  prohibits  payment  for  medical  serv- 
ices or  items  not  provided  within  the  United 
States.  Citizens  living  abroad  can  enroll  in 
Medicare,  but  reimbursement  is  only  pro- 
vided for  treatment  received  in  the  U.S." 

The  President  further  stated  that:  "The 
desirability  of  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  reimbursement  for 
emergency  services  for  U.S.  citizens  travel- 
ing to  other  countries  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare." 

Finally,  the  President  explained  the  prob- 
lems with  offering  medicare  abroad.  "There 
are  two  primary  difficulties  in  extending 
Medicare  services  abroad:  (1)  determining 
reimbursement  rates  for  foreign  services: 
and  (2)  ensuring  compliance  with  Medicare 
standards  by  foreign  medical  personnel  and 
facilities.  With  regard  to  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  other  countries,  the  main  prob- 
lem is  with  differences  In  eligibility  stand- 
ards between  foreign  health  programs  and 
the  Medicare  programs.  These  administra- 
tive difficulties  are  significant,  but  not  in- 
surmountable. A  great  deal  of  study  would 
be  required  l>efore  the  advisability  of  these 
programs  is  determined.  However,  the  cur- 
rent estimated  cost  of  full  coverage  for  the 
approximately  226.000  eligibles  abroad 
would  be  $375  million.  In  view  of  the  need 
to  limit  Federal  expenditures,  this  cost  is  a 
major  concern." 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  make  of  the 
President's  reply  to  this  question.  He  lists  a 
number  of  obstacles  which  would  need  to  be 
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confronted  to  give  Medicare  to  Americans 
abroad,  but  then  admits  that  these  are  not 
insurmounUble.  Next  he  admits  that  there 
are  226.000  Americans  abroad  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  Medicare,  which  means  that  they 
have  contributed  to  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. Yet  he  then  tells  us  that  to  give  them 
the  benefits  that  they  have  earned  would 
cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and 
since  the  U.S.  Government  needs  to  be 
frugal  this  granting  of  l>enefits  to  those  who 
have  paid  for  them  must  not  be  a  precipi- 
tous act! 

The  President  has  consistently  refused  to 
give  us  a  definition  of  equitable  treatment 
whereby  to  Judge  the  individual  problems 
that  are  faced  by  Americans  abroad.  Howev- 
er. Judging  from  the  response  given  above  it 
is  rather  clear  that  equitable  treatment  does 
not  mean  giving  those  abroad  the  fruits  of 
their  previous  contributions  as  they  are 
given  to  those  who  are  at  home.  A  most  cur- 
ious form  of  equity. 

There  are  even  more  troubling  questions 
to  be  raised  by  the  President's  answer.  He 
indicated  that  two  major  problems  that 
would  need  to  be  overcome  concern  reim- 
bursement rates  abroad  and  cotnpliance  by 
medical  personnel  abroad  with  Medicare 
standards.  "A  great  deal  of  study  would  be 
required  before  the  advisability  of  these 
programs  is  determined"  concluded  the 
President. 

Even  those  with  the  barest  knowledge  of 
programs  already  underway  and  operating 
efficiently  for  many  years  abroad  are  fully 
aware  that  all  of  the  difficulties  have  been 
successfully  met  by  a  U.S.  Government  pro- 
gram offering  medical  l)enefits  to  retired 
military  personnel  abroad.  Champus.  No 
"great  deal  of  study"  is  really  needed  other 
than  a  telephone  call  from  the  Department 
of  HEW  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Mr.  President, 
we  regret  that  your  answer  to  our  question 
about  the  Justification  for  denying  medicare 
to  those  who  have  earned  it  abroad  came  in 
such  a  transparently  inadequate  form.  You 
have  not  explained  to  us  how  equitable 
treatment  of  overseas  Americans  implies 
denying  benefits  to  one  American  and 
giving  them  to  another  simply  because  of 
this  location  of  residence.  And.  it  Is  clearly 
Inadequate  to  maintain  that  great  problems 
would  have  to  be  resolved  before  such  care 
could  be  given  abroad  because  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  long  since  resolved  all  of  these 
problems  under  a  different,  but  very  similar, 
program. 

Finally,  we  doubt  that  you  seriously 
meant  to  imply  that  frugality  in  Govern- 
ment expenditure  is  a  good  reason  to  deny 
elderly  Americans  abroad  a  benefit  that 
they  have  paid  to  obtain.  We  suspect  that 
trying  such  an  argument  on  Americans 
living  in  Alaska  on  the  same  grounds  would 
be  considered  politically  suicidal.  The  fact 
that  this  can  t>e  attempted  for  those  abroad 
with  such  temerity  is  sad  proof  of  your  esti- 
mate of  our  political  merit. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  your  answer  is  still  urgently 
needed  on  this  question  of  such  great  con- 
cern to  Americans  In  their  last  few  years  of 
life.  It  Is  an  affront  to  those  who  live  abroad 
and  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  of  the  gen- 
erous encomiums  you  have  offered  to  the  el- 
derly American  to  associate  your  name  with 
the  response  you  gave  in  your  August  27th 
report. 

Please  take  another  look  at  this  question. 
And,  please  address  the  basic  question  of 
what  treatment  of  overseas  Americans  on 
the  medicare  question  would  conform  with 
any  minimum  standard  of  equity. 
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We  urgently  appeal  for  redress. 

ISSDE  No.  24 

Short  title:  Unemployment  Insurance  for 
Americans  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  While  some 
Americans  working  overseas  are  covered  by 
compulsory  unemployment  compensation 
programs  in  the  United  States,  many  others 
are  not.  Draconian  new  U.S.  tax  laws  have 
forced  many  overseas  Americans  to  return 
home.  Many  of  these  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  new  emplojonent  and  suffer  greatly 
from  not  having  unemployment  insurance 
while  looking  for  a  new  Job. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  VJ8.  Gov- 
ernment not  provide  an  unemployment  in- 
surance plan  In  which  overseas  Americans 
can  voluntarily  participate  to  protect  them- 
selves upon  return  to  the  United  States? 

The  President's  reply:  We  quote  from  the 
President's  reply  at  length  because  It  is 
most  instructive.  "The  only  Americans 
abroad  without  luiemployment  compensa- 
tion coverage  are  those  working  for  foreign 
employers.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
Americans  are  in  this  category  or  how  many 
return  to  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  having  their 
employment  terminated,  but  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  widespread  need  for  a  special 
purpose  program  to  cover  them." 

The  President  then  recited  the  familiar 
litany  of  difficulties  that  would  be  faced  If 
such  a  special  program  of  coverage  would  t>e 
offered.  "With  respect  to  extending  unem- 
ployment compensation  coverage  to  Ameri- 
cans working  overseas  for  foreign  firms,  it 
must  be  understood  that  compliance  con- 
trols over  foreign  employers  outside  of  the 
United  SUtes  would  likely  be  limited  at 
best.  It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  neces- 
sary data  on  Individuals'  wage  and  employ- 
ment histories.  These  data  form  the  basis 
for  determining  If  the  individual  had  suffi- 
cient employment  to  qualify  for  t>enefits 
and  the  amount  and  duration  of  such  bene- 
fits. Similarly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  information  concerning  the  reasons 
for  the  claimant's  separation  so  that  t>ene- 
fits  could  be  limited  only  to  those  Individ- 
uals involuntarily  unemployed.  In  cases 
where  the  employer's  response  differed 
from  the  claimant's  contention,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convene  a  proper  hearing  to  re- 
solve the  issue.  Such  problems  could  weaken 
the  system's  financial  security  (sic).  Fur- 
thermore, the  dangers  of  adverse  selection 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Such  a  volun- 
tary program  would  attract  those  who  be- 
lieve they  are  likely  to  need  such  benefits  in 
the  future,  while  those  who  do  not  expect  to 
need  them  would  l>e  less  likely  to  apply  for 
coverage.  The  premiums  necessary  to  keep 
the  fund  solvent  could,  therefore,  be  quite 
high." 

Mr.  President,  we  doubt  very  seriously 
that  you  ever  had  a  chance  to  review  this 
portion  of  your  report  to  the  Congress.  It  so 
demonstrably  resonates  to  the  vibrations  of 
a  bureaucracy  that  decided  to  obfuscate  a 
very  simple  question.  The  question  that  was 
raised  was  only:  should  there  be  discrimina- 
tion against  some  Americans  living  overseas 
in  terms  of  their  coverage  for  unemploy- 
ment? Your  advisors  chose  instead  to 
answer  a  different  sort  of  query:  how  many 
good  reasons  can  we  find  for  not  giving  un- 
employment coverage  to  Americans  abroad? 

Mr.  President,  even  In  answering  this  very 
different  question  you  were  badly  served  by 
your  staff.  They  claim  that  a  Justification 
for  not  having  a  "voluntary"  program  ol 
such  unemployment  insurance  abroad  is  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information 
about  employment  and  the  salaries  earned 
abroad.  Surely  they  need  not  be  reminded 
that  the  same  information  requirement  has 
never  been  suggested  as  a  Justification  for 
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not  forcing  overseas  Americana  to  declare 
their  overseas  Incomes  for  U-8.  tax  pur- 
poses. How  evident  it  is.  once  again,  that 
there  is  such  an  imbedded  double  standard 
whereby  obligations  are  maintained  for 
Americans  abroad  and  benefits  denied  using 
both  sides  of  the  same  argument  as  a  justifi- 
cation. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Mr.  President  we 
would  like  to  ask  that  you  once  again  ad- 
dress this  question  in  its  proper  form.  Is 
there  a  definition  of  equity  that  necessitates 
maldng  a  distinction  among  Americans 
abroad  in  terms  of  those  who  can  be  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance  and  those  who 
cannot?  There  is  a  very  different  question 
also  of  why  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
sider making  such  a  voluntary  insurance 
program  part  of  a  [>ackage  of  inducements 
to  Americans  to  be  willing  to  work  overseas. 
It  is  precisely  U.8.  employees  of  foreign 
companies  that  in  many  instances  are  the 
key  individuals  who  can  specify  American 
source  goods  and  services  for  their  overseas 
procurement  needs. 

We  ask  for  redress.  And  we  hope  that  you 
will  counsel  your  staff  members  to  spare  us 
the  tedium  of  repetitions  of  the  adverse  se- 
lection argument.  We  doubt  seriously  that 
you  support  the  idea  that  programs  are  bad 
if  the  only  appeal  to  individuals  who  might 
someday  have  a  need  for  the  benefits  that 
they  are  asked  to  contribute  for.  Unless 
there  is  a  deceptive  form  of  Involuntary  sut>- 
sidization  of  some  form  or  other  in  every 
one  of  the  present  U.S.  Government  pro- 
grams we  suspect  that  everyone  should 
hope  someday  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
programs  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

Mr.  President,  please  take  another  look  at 
this  important  issue.« 


VPW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  itxw  JERsrr 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  well 
aware,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies'  atixiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  This  year  more  than 
250.000  secondary  school  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  5  national  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  top  prizes.  The  contest  this 
year  was  entitled.  "My  Role  in  Ameri- 
ca's Future." 

I  am  proud  that  the  winning  contest- 
ant from  New  Jersey.  Janet  Lynn 
Goldman,  resides  in  my  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District.  Janet  is  a  high 
school  sophomore,  who  is  active  in  stu- 
dent government,  is  news  editor  of  the 
school  paper,  and  is  literary  editor  of 
the  school  literary  magazine.  She  is 
quite  interested  tn  creative  writing  and 
plans  on  a  career  in  journalism. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Janet  in  winning  the  New 
Jersey  State  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. I  firmly  believe  that  active  young 
people  like  Janet  are  not  only  the 
voice  of  democracy  but,  indeed,  the 
hope  of  democracy. 

The  speech  follows: 
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My 


Hols  in  America's  Future 


Ue 


freedoms  we  exercise  here  in 

States,  the  freedom  of  speech  is 

most  important,  in  that  it  is  this 

inal^nable  right  which  insures  fur- 

and    improvement.    By 

opinions,  whether  it  l>e  through 

itorials.  rallies,  or  other  means. 

Ameri(^n  people  have  instituted  major 

our  laws  and  constitution  which 

us  toward  our  goal  of  equality 

Df   this   are   numerous,   ranging 

Civil  Rights  to  our  present  day 

Efaual  Rights  movement. 
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changes  in 
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Examples 
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My  role 
corporated 
chosen— journalism 


n  preserving  this  freedom  is  in- 
into  -  the    profession    1     have 


History 
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but  how 
ide^  and 
crises  of 
both 

nalist,  one 
keep  the 


has  I 


essei  tial 


cai 


proven  that  the  right  to  speak 

in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

we.  the  people,  develop  definite 

(pinions  if  we  are  unaware  of  the 

nation  and  the  flaws  in  laws 

existitig  and  yet  to  be  made?  As  a  jour- 

Df  my  prime  objectives  will  be  to 

pi  iblic  informed. 


responsibilities  lie  in  timeliness  and 

this  career,  but  I  will  take  them 

Too  many  journalists  resort  to 

sensationa$sm  when  reporting,  particularly 

politics.  I  feel  that  this  is  Im- 

quite  unfair,  and  serves  only  to 

controversy,  turning  our  nation  against 

strive  for  truth  and  Justice. 


My 

accuracy  ir 
beyond  th^t. 

)n 
in  crime  a^d 
moral  and 
stir 
itself.  I  will 


There  is  Use  another  side  to  the  freedom 
of  speech  which  Is  not  often  employed 
among  rep  irters.  as  well  as  other  citizens: 
the  right  n  >t  to  speak. 

me  mbers  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
SORRY  STATES 


of  the  press  do  not  realize 
position  they  are  in  to  deter 
but  the  goings  on  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Nazi  and 
parties.  I  plan  to  take  full  ad- 
this  position  by  refusing  to  focus 
as  the  major  source  of  news 


Many 
the  excellekit 
not  only  c  Ime, 
anti-Amerii  an 
Communist 
vantage  of 
on  these  gilDups 
and  interes  I, 

Publicity  and  fame  is  often  the  incentive 
for  demon  trations  of  this  nature,  and  re- 
moval of  ttiat  national  recognition  can  be 
Instrument  U  in  the  abandonment  of  these 
plans,  renfoving  yet  another  of  society's 
threats. 

This  method  has  recently  been  proven  ef- 
fective in  Philadelphia.  While  covering  a 
demonstral  ion.  a  CBS  correspondent  felt 
that  the  T  f  cameras  were  inciting  the  dem- 
onstrators. In  fact,  they  had  t>een  relatively 
quiet  until  the  reporter  bad  begun  to  tape 
his  story. 

Commenting  that  he  was  "creating  news, 
not  report  ng  it",  the  Journalist  left  the 
scene.  The  cameras  were  packed  away.  Out 
of  curiosit] .  he  observed  the  demonstrators 
without  their  knowledge.  Once  again,  tliey 
became  pel  cef  ul. 

Many  people  ask,  "Why  take  an  active 
role  in  the  future?"  The  main  reason  I  plan 
to  become  lo  involved  in  America's  future  is 
because  I  iim  America's  future,  along  with 
the  rest  of  ny  generation. 

A  countr  i  is  only  as  a  good  as  its  citizens 
make  it.  Ojr  forefathers  made  this  a  great 
country,  w^ll  worth  the  fighting  it  took  to 
build  it.  I  nd  by  becoming  a  Journalist, 
which  is  «  ^at  I  feel  is  my  part  in  helping 
(he  people  I  will  help  to  keep  our  country 
great. 

And  finally,  my  role  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  genera  ions  to  come.  By  staying  actively 
involved  in  our  nation's  affairs  I  will  help  to 
insure  tha.  through  development  and  im- 
provement, my  generation  will  be  able  to 
leave  our  c  tiildren  a  nation  even  more  pow- 
erful, influential,  and  Just  than  the  one  left 
to  us  by  o\ik  parents.* 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition,  a  bipartisan 
organization  of  213  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  18 
States  in  the  region,  has  been  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  development  of 
the  new  federalism  and  the  relation- 
ship of  State  governments  to  labor 
and  business. 

The  Honorable  Barney  Prank,  a 
Massachusetts  State  legislator,  has 
written  a  thoughtful  and  provocative 
article  for  the  New  Republic  which  ex- 
plores these  trends.  Mr.  Frank  says: 

The  perception  that  States  must  either 
adopt  "pro-business"  policies  or  suffer  seri- 
ous economic  harm  is  one  of  the  dominant 
influences  on  policymaking  in  much  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest. 

Mr.  Frank  notes  the  significant  shift 
of  economic  activity  in  recent  years 
away  from  Northeastern  and  Midwest- 
em  States.  The  reason? 

This  shift  of  Jobs  and  capital  in  a  south 
and  southwesterly  direction  was  also,  in 
general,  a  shift  away  from  States  with 
higher  taxes,  more  nearly  adequate  welfare 
and  unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
and  tougher  economic  policies;  and  toward 
States  with  lower  levels  of  taxes,  benefits, 
and  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  impressed  with 
Mr.  Frank's  essay  as  a  reasoned, 
cogent  analysis  of  a  problem  of  special 
significance  to  our  region  but  of  real 
importance  to  the  entire  Nation.  For 
that  reascHi.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  his  article,  from  the 
December  29.  1979,  issue  of  the  New 
Republic  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  serious  consideration. 
Sorry  States 

Forty-eight  years  ago  Justice  Brandeis 
made  his  famous  comment  praising  the 
American  arrangement  of  semiautonomous 
states  within  a  federal  system  as  an  incuba- 
tor of  progressive  government:  "It  is  one  of 
the  happy  incidents  of  the  federal  system 
that  a  single  courageous  State  may  .  .  . 
serve  as  a  laboratory:  and  try  novel  social 
and  economic  experiments  without  risk  to 
the  rest  of  the  country."  Sadly,  recent  eco- 
nomic and  political  trends  have  stood  Bran- 
deis' argument  on  its  head.  State  autonomy 
in  the  economic  sphere,  which  he  supported 
as  progressive,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
reactionary  influences  on  contemporary 
public  policy. 

The  reason  is  the  competition  for  Industry 
in  which  most  governors  and  legislatures 
feel  compelled  to  engage— either  for  the 
economic  survival  of  their  states,  or  for 
their  own  political  survival.  Since  large  in- 
dustry is  dominated  by  national  and  multi- 
national corporations,  business  people  have 
convinced  politicians  that  while  state  lines 
are  fixed,  capital  is  entirely  mobile.  Accord- 
ing to  this  widely  held  view,  among  the  fac- 
tors that  most  influence  where  that  mobile 
capital  will  come  to  rest  are  the  level  and 
structure  of  state  taxation;  the  degree  of 
union  activity  within  a  state;  and  state  regu- 
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laiory  policy  in  areas  from  pollution  control 
to  employment  rights  for  the  handicapped. 

In  terms  of  Brandeis'  metaphor,  the  states 
still  exist  as  separate  laboratories,  and  they 
retain  the  legal  right  to  experiment  that  he 
helprd  win  for  them  in  the  1930s.  But  the 
right  is  atrophying  because  the  experimen- 
tal subjects— private  businesses— have  con- 
vinced state  officials  that  corporations  will 
flee  their  Jurisdictions  rather  than  submit 
to  any  innovative  efforts  to  regulate  their 
activities  or  redistribute  their  wealth. 
Trying  "hovel  economic  and  social  experi- 
ments" in  this  context  is  like  trying  to  iso- 
late carcinogens  in  a  Walt  Oisney  movie, 
with  the  talking  rats  telling  you  to  stuff 
your  saccharine  because  they  can  get  all  the 
sugar  they  want  in  the  nice  laboratory 
across  the  street. 

Unlike  Brandeis'  experiments  in  progres- 
sivism.  which  he  believed  could  be  conduct- 
ed "without  risk  to  the  rest  of  the  country." 
today's  state  experiments  in  reaction  are  ex- 
plicitly intended  to  penalize  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  Durt>ose  of  Riving  tax  and  reg- 
ulatory breaks  to  businesses  is  to  entice 
them  away  from  other  states,  or  at  least  to 
hold  onto  your  own  in  the  face  of  other 
states'  enticements.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  noted  the  satisfaction  felt  in 
Massachusetts  because  a  new  state  agency 
had  used  tax-exempt  bonds  to  bribe  a  na- 
tional retail  chain  to  move  209  Jot>s  to 
Boston.  Local  pride  at  this  accomplishment 
seemed  undiminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
jobs  in  question  came  from  the  South 
Bronx. 

If  tax  rates,  environmental  standards,  and 
labor  rule  were  all  set  nationally,  as  they 
are  in  other  Industrialized  countries,  busi- 
ness would  not  be  able  to  pit  the  different 
states  against  one  another  in  this  way.  The 
tradition  of  state  autonomy  in  such  matters 
is  supposed  to  preserve  a  degree  of  local 
freedom  within  our  national  system.  But 
the  mobility  of  big  business  makes  this  free- 
doip  somewhat  illusory;  the  states  clearly 
would  t>e  much  better  off  if  some  of  these 
policies  were  set  nationwide.  The  states  are 
prisoners  of  their  own  freedom.  In  1976 
Massachusetts  voters  defeated  a  proposal 
calling  for  flat  electricity  rates,  to  end  the 
practice  of  volume  discounts  for  large  indus- 
trial users.  They  were  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  economically  suicidal  for  one  state 
to  impose  such  a  rate  structure  by  itself. 
But  a  year  later,  when  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  put  a  similar  proposal  into 
its  version  of  the  1977  energy  bill,  the  provi- 
sion was  eliminated  in  conference  with  the 
argument  that  such  a  national  policy  would 
invade  an  area  reserved  for  the  states. 

Most  economists  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem  contend  that  there's  a 
flaw  in  the  basic  thesis.  They  say  that  the 
business  community  greatly  exaggerates 
both  how  mobile  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  really  is,  and  how  much  differences 
in  state  policy  influence  decisions  about 
where  to  locate.  State-imposed  costs  are 
usually  a  small  part  of  the  overall  cost  of 
doing  business.  Consequently,  even  20  or  30 
percent  differences  in  these  costs  from  state 
to  state  show  up  as  very  small  blips  on  a  cor- 
poration's fiscal  radar  screen.  I'm  convinced 
we  can  afford  to  be  skeptical  about  the  need 
to  let  corporate  wishes  shape  state  policy. 
Unfortunately,  few  other  state  officials 
share  that  skepticism.  The  perception  that 
states  must  either  adopt  "pro-business"  poli- 
cies or  suffer  serious  economic  harm  Is  one 
of  the  dominant  influences  on  policymaking 
in  much  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  industrialized  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

State  officials  have  been  Impressed— some 
even  alarmed— by  the  significant  shift  of 
economic  activity  in  the  United  SUtes  away 
from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to  the 
South  and  Southwest.  There  are  complex 
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reasons  for  this  trend;  I  do  not  brieve  that 
industry  was  driven  from  snowbelt  to  sun- 
belt by  unsympathetic  state  governments. 
But  the  critical  political  fact  is  that  this 
shift  of  Jobs  and  capital  in  a  south  and 
southwesterly  direction  was  also,  in  general, 
a  shift  away  from  states  with  higher  taxes, 
more  nearly  adequate  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  and  tough- 
er economic  regulatory  policies;  and  toward 
states  with  lower  levels  of  taxes,  benefits, 
and  regulation.  Many  have  reasoned,  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc. 

The  effect  of  this  on  public  policy  is  clear 
to  see.  First,  it  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
that  the  real  incomes  of  welfare  recipients 
have  been  falling,  and  will  almost  certainly 
continue  to  falL  The  first  demand  of  the 
business  community  In  snoWbelt  states  is  for 
reductions  in  state  and  local  spending.  This 
usually  means  cutbacks  in  spending  on 
human  service  programs.  For  one  thing, 
welfare  and  related  programs  are  among  the 
largest  items  in  any  state's  budget,  making 
them  a  tempting  target.  Second,  welfare  re- 
cipients—especially the  non-elderly— are 
always  politically  vulnerable,  and  especially 
so  in  today's  conservative  climate.  Business 
leaders  who  demand  reduced  state  spending 
may  not  wish  to  see  welfare  recipients  hurt, 
but  they  rarely  participate  in  efforts  to  find 
more  humane  budget  cuts.  Most  state  budg- 
ets contain  plenty  of  socially  unuseful 
spending,  reflecting  the  political  needs  and 
preferences  of  elected  officials.  The  corpo- 
rate community  in  most  states— while  insist- 
ing on  budget  cuts— seems  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  politicians  on  their  own  in  de- 
ciding where  to  cut. 

The  second  major  effect  of  the  business 
community's  pressure  on  the  states  is  to 
make  state  tax  structures  less  progressive. 
In  addition  to  pressing  for  generally  lower 
spending  and  tax  practices,  the  business 
community  has  demanded  a  disproprotion- 
ate  share  of  tax  relief  for  itself,  in  both  its 
corporate  and  its  individual  capacities.  This 
campaign  began  with  efforts  to  reduce  cor- 
porate tax  rates,  and  to  abolish  or  severly 
reduce  taxes  on  business  inventories  and 
sales  taxes  on  machinery.  Soon  states  began 
to  offer  special  tax  incentives  to  corpora- 
tions willing  to  move  in  from  outside,  as  well 
as  to  those  undertaking  expansions  within 
the  states  where  they  were  already  located. 
States  have  used  their  rights  to  sell  federal- 
ly tax-exempt  bonds  to  help  finance  corpo- 
rate expansion.  And  special  state  tax  credits 
and  deductions  for  firms  adding  to  their  em- 
ployment rolls  of  productive  capacity  have 
also  become  widespread. 

These  reductions  have  done  more  than 
simply  reduce  the  amount  of  money  availa- 
ble for  general  government  purposes.  These 
tax  concessions  to  businesses  have  helped 
bring  about  the  public  mood  that  has 
brought  us  Proposition  13  and  its  imitators. 
The  proportion  of  state  and  local  taxes  paid 
by  individuals  has  increased  sharply  as  a 
consequence  of  the  reductions  offered  to 
cor{>orations.  As  Bob  Kuttner  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Post,  "the  tax  revolt  in  1978 
was  created  largely  by  business  tax  relief  at 
the  expense  of  homeowners." 

Tax  relief  for  corporate  entities  has 
waned  in  popularity  recently  as  some  econo- 
mists have  attacked  the  economic  assump- 
tion on  which  it  rests,  pointing  out  how 
small  a  part  of  business  expense  state  taxes 
represent.  But  in  its  stead  has  come  an  ex- 
plicit demand  by  the  business  sector  and  its 
allies  that  Individual  taxation  in  the  states 
be  made  less  progressive  than  it  now  is  (usu- 
ally not  very  progressive).  This  argument  Is 
used  most  effectively  in  the  northeastern 
states,  which  want  to  replace  heavy  manu- 
facturing with  economic  activity  more 
suited  to  their  climates,  lack  of  energy 
sources  and  resoim:es,  and  remoteness  from 
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transportation  lines.  This  sort  of  activity— 
for  example,  high  technology  manufactur- 
ing and  major  financial  institutions — em- 
ploys fewer  people  than  auto-  or  steelmak- 
ing.  but  pays  significantly  higher  wages  to 
those  it  does  employ. 

Since  they  use  relatively  little  in  the  way 
of  raw  materials  or  energy,  labor  costs  are  a 
major  concern  to  these  firms,  and  their  ar- 
gument is  that  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
northeastern  states  forces  them  to  pay  un- 
competitlvely  high  wages  to  attract  the  em- 
ployees they  need.  The  solution,  these 
states  are  told,  is  to  reduce  taxes  in  the 
higher  brackets,  so  that  young  engineers 
and  managers  can  afford  to  live  in  the 
Northeast. 

This  focus  on  the  economic  plight  of 
middle  management  and  high  technology 
manufacturing  employees  creates  another 
potent  second  order  effect.  It  makes  it  un- 
likely that  much  will  be  done  on  the  state 
level  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  big  cities.  One 
of  the  most  serious  causes  of  urban  distress 
in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  is  our  disas- 
trously high  rate  of  property  taxation.  For 
years  it  has  been  the  goal  of  most  students 
of  the  state's  economy  to  lower  these  rates, 
which  have  their  most  pernicious  social  and 
economic  effects  in  older,  larger  cities.  Some 
real  gains  were  made  in  this  direction  in  the 
past  five  years,  but  they  are  now  endan- 
gered by  the  view  that  economic  salvation 
rests  with  continued  development  of  com- 
puter industries— which  are  located  almost 
exclusively  in  the  suburtM. 

The  third  Impact  of  the  competition  for 
industry  is  in  the  regulatory  area.  Environ- 
mental rules,  consumer  protection,  protec- 
tion of  employment  rights  for  minorities, 
pregnant  women,  gays,  and  the  handi- 
capped, all  face  very  serious  political  obsta- 
cles today  from  corporate  leaders  who 
threaten  to  move  out  of  the  state  if  they  are 
hedged  in  with  any  more  restraints.  This 
happens  In  both  the  industrialized  states, 
which  seek  to  stop  their  economic  losses, 
and  In  the  sunbelt,  where  it  is  argued  that 
regulatory  policies  that  might  discourage 
new  arrivals  must  be  avoided.  Many  of  the 
changes  we  expected  to  accompany  in- 
creased industrialization  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  have  been  thwarted  by  precisely 
this  tactic.  The  most  glaring  example  re- 
lates to  labor  unions.  One  of  the  major  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  sunbelt  states,  ac- 
cording to  business  leaders,  is  their  relative 
freedom  from  organized  labor  and  the 
southern  and  southwestern  state  govern- 
ments have  worked  hard  to  keep  things  this 
way.  "One  thing  that  attracts  business  to 
the  state  is  the  fact  that  we  don't  have 
many  labor  unions."  one  North  Carolina 
state  senator  said  in  opposition  to  a  propos- 
al he  saw  as  a  threat  to  his  sUte's  economic 
growth.  The  proposal  in  question  was  not  to 
change  the  state's  labor  laws,  but  simply  to 
open  wt^t  the  New  York  Times  descril)ed  as 
"a  center  for  labor  education  and  research" 
at  North  Carolina  Central  University.  The 
Times  went  on  to  report  that  his  opposition 
to  this  effort  was  widely  shared  by  other 
legislators,  in  response  to  overwhelming  op- 
position from  the  North  Carolina  business 
community. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  the  Interstate 
competition  for  Industry  from  continuing  to 
exert  a  powerful  downward  pull  on  public 
services  is  to  reassert  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic case  for  a  strong  federal  government. 
This  does  not  mean  an  end  to  sute  policy 
freedom.  It  does  mean  that  as  long  as  cer- 
tain critical  national  policy  questions— such 
as  income  transfer  policy,  and  the  right  of 
labor  to  bargain  collectively— are  left  sub- 
stantially to  the  states,  these  questions  will 
be  decided  not  on  their  merits  but  on  the 
basis  of  cori>orate  blackmail. 
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Of  course  tax  reduction  is  not  automati- 
cally an  illegitimate  policy  choice,  and  those 
who  wish  to  reduce  further  the  real  incomes 
of  welfare  recipients  have  every  right  to 
make  their  case.  But  these  policies  ought  to 
have  to  be  defended  on  their  merits— that  Is. 
on  the  basis  of  some  notion  about  how  our 
national  resources  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors.  Today, 
in  state  after  state,  the  debate  is  rigged.  The 
argument  that  carries  the  day  is  simply  that 
we  can't  afford  to  be.  nicer  to  the  poor  than 
Texas,  nor  more  progressive  in  our  tax 
structure  than  New  Hampshire. 

A  few  simple  reforms  would  solve  the 
problem:  A  national  welfare  plan,  and  uni- 
form levels  of  unemployment  and  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  (suitably  ad- 
Justed  for  regional  living  cost  differences):  a 
uniform  national  policy  toward  labor 
unions;  an  end  to  the  use  of  federal  tax  sub- 
sidies and  exemptions  by  states  seeking  to 
lure  away  one  another  s  mdustry:  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  plan.  These  are  the 
essential  elements  of  a  national  policy  that 
would  preserve  legitimate  state  autonomy 
over  a  very  wide  range  of  issues,  without  al- 
lowing the  business  community  to  use  the 
leverage  of  its  real  or  pretended  mobility  to 
impose  its  particular  conservative  |>olicy 
preferences.  Justice  Brandeis  was  right  in 
his  day.  But  today  his  latx>ratories  are 
acting  more  like  massage  parlors.* 


CONGRESSMAN  HARLEY 
STAGGERS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  going  to  miss  from  this  Chamber 
next  year  the  warm  personality  and 
great  ability  of  our  beloved  colleague. 
Harley  Staggers.  I  had  the  honor  to 
come  to  Congress  on  the  same  day  he 
came  about  32  years  ago  and  every 
minute  of  our  ass(x:iation  has  been  one 
of  warmth  and  mutual  imderstsnding 
and  appreciation  for  his  great  charac- 
ter and  contributions.  He  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  in  that  service 
we  have  seen  in  him  the  fine  qualities 
which  were  developed  in  his  back- 
ground as  a  college  head  coach,  sher- 
iff, and  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  We 
will  sincerely  miss  him  and  his  beloved 
wife.  Mary,  more  than  words  can  ex- 
press. All  of  us  wish  for  him  a  very 
happy  retirement  and  hope  we  will 
often  see  him  as  a  visitor  when  he 
ceases  to  be  a  Member.* 


SALTn 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  February  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
examination  of  the  proposed  Salt  II 
Treaty  must  lead  the  reader  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  seriously  damaging 
document  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  It 
may  even  represent  the  crucial  turn- 
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ing  point  it  which  the  Soviet  Union 
gains  an  iretrievable  strategic  advvi- 
tage  over  tl  e  United :States. 

Our  strategy  for  nuclear  defense  is 
one  of  deterrence.  This  strategy  of 
maintainini:  a  nuclear  deterrent  has 
been  best  uticulated  by  former  De- 
fense Secre  tary  McNamara  as  mutual- 
ly assured  destruction.  IilAD.  This 
strategy  Is  no  longer  effective  in  view 
of  the  real!  ty  of  our  strategic  balance 
of  arms.  Tlie  pat  statement  that  once 
both  sides  1  lave  enough  weapons  to  de- 
stroy each  ^ther  the  world  will  be  safe 
from  war  |to  longer  holds  true.  The 
balance  of  1  error  has  been  tipped. 

It  is  est  mated  that  the  U.S.S.R.. 
imder  Salt  II.  wiU  possess  the  ability 
to  launch  a  first 'strike  against  the 
United  Sta<  es  in  the  early  1980's  that 
can  wipe  ( ut  our  entire  land  based 
ICBM  f orc« .  This  would  leave  the  So- 
viets with  more  remaining  missies 
than  we  w>uld  have  had  before  the 
attack  and  we  would  be  left  with  the 
decisions  t<  initiate  an  attack  against 
population  and  industrial  centers. 
Conslderinj  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
system,  th(!  damage  we  could  do  to 
them  woulc  be  minor  and  it  is  estimat- 
ed by  our  own  defense  planners  that 
our  losses  rom  their  response  would 
be  in  exces  s  of  100  million  people  in 
urban  centers  all  over  the  Nation. 
Whether  «e  respond  to  such  a  first 
strike  or  lu  t,  the  free  world  would  be 
at  the  mere  ir  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  brief  si  tnmary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  SALT  ]  I  Treaty  would  be  in  order 
to  clarify  f(  r  the  reader  Just  what  the 
treaty  entails.  The  basic  pact  sets  an 
overall  ceil  ng  of  2.400  delivery  vehi- 
cles that  di  ops  to  2,250  delivery  vehi- 
cles by  Jamary  1.  1981.  A  limit  of 
1.320  is  a  St  on  multiple  warhead 
launchers  v  1th  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV). 
Within  th  s  total.  1.200  could  be 
MIRV'ed  |>allistic  missiles,  but  no 
more  than  820  ICBM's  could  be  so 
armed. 

Vehicles  that  carry  air-launched 
cruise  mis:  lies  also  come  under  the 
1.320  ceil  ing  for  MIRV-carrying 
launchers.  The  maximum  number, 
then,  youlc  be  restricted  to  120.  unless 
the  Natioi  would  elect  to  employ 
fewer  than  1.200  ballistic  missiles  with 
MIRV  warheads.  Aircraft  carrying  air- 
to-surface  ballistic  missiles  do  not 
count,  if  th  ey  carry  no  bombs,  but  the 
missiles  thdy  carry  do  count. 

All  of  thdse  limits  apply  to  all  weap- 
ons, regardess  of  whether  they  are 
under  repiir,  in  mothballs,  or  are 
under  the  process  of  conversion  or 
modemizat  on.  Launchers  in  excess  of 
the  limits  }f  the  treaty  must  be  de- 
stroyed or  <  ism'antled. 
'  Before  dl  scussing  the  merits  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  it  wiU  be  helpful  to 
examine  oi  r  unilateral  arms  decisions 
first.  We  ai  e  in  the  present  position  of 
weakness  ( ue  to  self-imposed  limita- 
tions and  d  ;lays.  None  of  these  unilat- 
eral decisicns  to  cancel  or  delay  vital 
military  wiapons  programs  was  done 
under  duress  or  as  a  result  of  Soviet 
pressure.  1  he  present  administration 
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made  unilateral  decisions  to  cut  weap- 
ons systems  in  the  belief  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  counter  with  similar 
moves.  Tragically,  this  has  not  hap- 
pened, rather,  they  have  continued  to 
build  their  nuclear  arsenal  to  awesome 
proportions. 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiation  and 
signing  of  SALT  I  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  B-1  marmed  strategic  bomber 
would  be  operational  in  1979,  the  MX 
ICBM  would  be  operational  in  1983. 
the  Trident  submarine  and  missile 
would  be  part  of  our  arsenal  by  1978. 
and  an  assortment  of  cruise  missiles  to 
be  deliverable  from  several  types  of 
systems  would  be  operational  for  the 
1980's.  As  a  result  of  decisions  by  the 
present  administration,  all  of  these 
programs  have  been  either  canceled, 
cut  significantly,  or  delayed.  This  situ- 
ation has  not  been  created  by  a  breach 
of  faith  by  the  Soviets,  but  by  policies 
that  do  not  have  any  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  military  strategy  or  our 
own  need  for  a  strong  nuclear  deter- 
ent. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the 
Soviet  view  of  detente.  They  do  not 
view  it  as  we  do.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
American  people  and  the  leaders  of 
this  Nation  that  detente  will  lead  to 
mutual  understanding  and  ultimately 
the  complete  reduction  of  tensions. 
This  process  should  eventually  lead  to 
complete  disarmament  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. Such  Is  simply  not  the  Soviet 
view  at  all. 

Recent  writings  by  military  and  po- 
litical leaders  in  the  Kremlin  clearly 
indicate  that  Soviet  detente,  "raz- 
riadka."  entails  an  altogether  different ' 
series  of  principles  and  potential  fu- 
tures. They  acknowledge  the  need  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
due  to  the  dire  consequences  to  the 
world,  but  they  do  not  link  to  this  any 
commensurate  reduction  in  the  ideo- 
logical struggle  that  they  see  through- 
out the  world.  Their  perceived  role  re- 
mains as  world  leaders  of  the  struggle 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  against  the 
imperialist  ideologists  such  as  the 
United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  raz- 
riadka  permits  them  .to  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  the  Third  World  be- 
cause they  can  use  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  arms  reduc- 
tion to  more  easily  gain  an  advantage 
in  strategic  nuclear  arms.  This  is 
easily  recognized  when  one  considers 
the  increased  activity  of  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  in  Angola,  Elthiopia, 
Somalia.  Afganistan.  and  South 
Yemen  in  recent  years.  The  existence 
of  the  Soviet  combat  brigade  in  Cuba, 
and  Soviet  troops  occupying  Afghani- 
stan, only  serve  to  further  point  up 
the  long-range  goal  of  world  revolu- 
tion and  domination  that  underlies 
Soviet  intentions  in  the  SALT  II  nego- 
tiations. « 

The  recent  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan seems  to  have  temporarily 
awakened  the  administration  to  the 
true  intent  of  the  U.S.S.R.  This  vio- 
lent attack  on  an  independent  nation 
is  simply  the  most  recent  manifesta- 
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tion  of  their  policy  of  global  aggres- 
sion and  domination.  This  pattern  of 
subversion  and  overt  military  action 
must  be  kept  in  mind  during  any 
future  consideration  of  SALT  treaties. 

The  President  has  requested  that 
the  consideration  of  SALT  II  be  tem- 
porarily delayed.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Soviet  rape  of  Afghanistan  conclu- 
sively shows  the  nature  of  their  inten- 
tions in  the  world  and  that  the  treaty 
should  be  rejected  altogether.  SALT  II . 
is  not  the  sort  of  treaty  to  be  entered 
into  with  the  Soviets  as  shall  be  seen 
as  this  discussion  continues. 

With  this  history  of  unilateral 
moves  to  disarm  and  restrict  arms  de- 
velopment we  must  evaluate  SALT  II 
carefully  for  we  can  ill  afford  a  treaty 
that  further  restricts  us  without  ex- 
tensive imposition  of  restrictions  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  SALT 
II  is  not  such  a  treaty  and  that  it  con- 
tains loopholes  that  are  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States  in  its  present  con- 
dition of  military  unpreparedness  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  again  attain  a  bal- 
ance of  military  power.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  some  of  these  unaccep- 
table loopholes  that  make  SALT  II  un- 
workable for  the  United  States. 

One  subtle  but  potentially  disastrous 
problem  with  SALT  II  is  a  lack  of  defi- 
nition on  the  size  of  the  SS-19  ICBM, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of,  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force.  They  have  200  that  are 
counted  under  SALT  II  and  all  of 
them  are  flexible  enough  to  carry  up 
to  10  warheads  or  1  large  warhead. 
This  is  a  critical  flaw  in  that  it  makes 
enforcement  of  the  5-percent  limit  on 
change  in  the  size  of  ICBM's  impossi- 
ble to  assess  and  enforce  with  regard 
to  this  weapon.  The  Soviets  refused  to 
agree  on  a  specific  definition  of  the 
size  of  the  SS-19  during  negotiations. 
This  oversight  is  similar  to  a  1972  ne- 
gotiating blunder  that  failed  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  SS-11.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  SS-19  is  the  replacement  of 
this  earlier  model  SS-11.  This  earlier 
mistake  enabled  the  Soviets  to  contin- 
ue development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  larger  missiles  than  we  antici- 
pated under  the  terms  of  SAL^  I. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
present  oversight  will  result  in  any  dif- 
ferent outcome.  Thus,  with  firm  limits 
on  expansion  of  our  present  missiles  to 
larger  more  effective  weapons,  the  So- 
viets work  with  no  such  limit  on  the 
SS-19  ICBM. 

A  second  problem  that  has  arisen 
during  the  examination  of  the  SALT 
II  treaty  deals  with  the  increased  ac- 
curacy of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  It 
was  previously  thought  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  not  be  able  to  attain 
accuracy  to  within  0.2  nautical  mile 
for  3  to  5  more  years.  This  is  the  level 
of  accuracy  necessary  to  stage  a  suc- 
cessful first  strike  and  wipe  out  hard 
targets  such  as  our  Minuteman  missile 
silos.  Recent  intelligence  has  revealed 
successful  Russian  tests  of  a  new  guid- 
ance system  that  gives  them  accuracy 
to  within  0.1  nautical  mile,  thus  giving 
them  the  potential  for  successful  first 
strike  capability   much  sooner   than 
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was  previously  anticipated.  The  effect 
.  of  this  discovery  is  to  throw  into  seri- 
i  ous  doubt  the  nuclear  deterrent  of  a 
]  critical  portion  of  our  triad. 

Independent  congressional  studies 
indicate  that  by  1980  the  Soviets  could 
mount  a  first  strike  against  the  Min- 
uteman and  be  able  to  destroy  a  ma- 
jority of  them.  One  study  shows  that 
approximately  15  percent  of  the 
Soviet  force  could  destroy  over  75  per- 
cent of  our  ICBM  force  in  a  first 
strike.  With  this  portion  of  our  triad 
in  such  a  precarious  position,  we  are  in 
a  very  poor  bargaining  position,  and 
the  results  in  SALT  II  bear  this  out. 

A  threat  to  a  second  portion  of  our 
triad  lies  in  Soviet  developments  in 
the  area  of  antisubmarine  detection. 
Recent  tests  in  the  Mariana  Trench  in 
the  Pacific  indicate  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  sophisticated  sensing 
devices  that  could  enable  them  to 
track  our  nuclear-powered  submarines. 
These  submarines  represent  a  vital 
portion  of  our  deterent  by  providing  a 
highly  effective  strike  force  that  to 
date  has  been  invincible '  to  a  first 
strike.  Without  an  invincible  subma- 
rine strike  force,  and  with  seriously 
aging  B-52  bombers,  our  deterent  ca- 
pability is  in  serious  peril. 

Yet  another  example  of  one  sided 
limitations  in  SALT  may  be  found  in 
'  the  limit  on  the  range  of  ground  or  sea 
launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCM  and 
SLCM).  Both  sides  are  limited  to  a 
range  of  600  kilometers  for  these 
weapons.  To  date  the  Soviets  have  not 
successfully  tested  a  GLCM  or  SLCM 
with  ranges  In  excess  of  this .  limit, 
while  we  presently  possess  this  capa- 
bility. Thus,  while  we  have  committed 
to  a  reai  Hmit  on  an  existing  capabili- 
ty, the  U.S.S.K.  has  given  away  noth- 
ing at  all. 

SALT  n  does  not  cover  all  essential 
Soviet  weapons  systems  and,  in  fact, 
does  not  constrain  certain  systems 
that  could  present  very  serious  threats 
to  our  security.  Two  of  these  are  the 
SS-20  missile  and  the  Backfire 
bomber.  The  SS-20  is  a  short-range 
missile  that  consists  of  the  first  and 
second  stages  of  the  SS-16  ICBM.  The 
existing  stock  of  SS-20s  could  be  con- 
verted to  long  range  weapons  capable 
of  being  targeted  at  the  continental 
United  States  by  adding  only  a  third 
stage.  The  rationale  for  excluding 
them  from  the  accord  was  that  they 
are  "theater  weapons"  primarily  for 
use  in  £urope.  but  their  easy  and  fast 
conversion  to  ICBM's  could  make 
them  very  important  to  the  security  of 
the  continental  United  States.  The 
Backfire  bomber  is  a  similar  case.  The 
range  of  the  Backfire  bomber  does  not 
permit  it  to  perform  unrefueled  round 
trip  missions  to  the  continental  United 
States  from  Soviet  bases.  Therefore,  it 
was  reasoned  that  it  too  was  a  theater 
weapon  and  should  not  be  counted. 
The  problem  is  that  the  Backfire  can 
perform  missions  directed  against  the 
United  States  and  land  at  Cuban  bases 
now.  and  over  100  of  them  have  been 
produced  with  refueling  probes  that 
permit  them  to  make  round  trip  mis- 
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sions  against  the  continental  United 
States  from  bases  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
These  two  weapons  represent  unbri- 
dled threats  against  the  security  of 
this  Nation  that  should  be  limited  in 
the  SALT  II  accord  prior  to  any  con- 
sideration of  signing. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  SALT  II  is 
the  necessity  of  verifying  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  accord. 
Because  their  society  is  far  more 
closed  than  is  ours,  their  task  is  made 
much  easier.  We  must  rely  upon  what 
are  termed  "national  technical  means" 
and  the  adequacy  of  these  has  been 
thrown  into  question  by  several  recent 
developments. 

We  lost  listening  posts  in  Iran  when 
the  new  government  of  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini  took  command.  These  posts 
were  of  particular  advantage  for  the 
purpose  of  monitoring  Soviet  missile 
development  because  of  their  close 
proximity  to  the  testing  grounds.  To 
complicate  this,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sumed the  use  of  encrypted  telemetry 
data  from  their  ICBM  tests.  This 
means  that  they  are  attempting  to 
encode  the  radio  transmissions  from 
their  test  missiles  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  us  from  monitoring  the  tests. 
Without  the  ability  to  monitor  their 
testing,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in 
the  success  of  SALT  II  as -an  arms  lim- 
itation device. 

Many  factors  that  are  important  to 
SALT  verification  and  our  national  se- 
curity are  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  verify.  Some  of  these 
factors  include  the  number  of  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles (MIRV)  that  a  missile  actually 
carries,  the  ranges  of  cruise  missiles, 
changes  in  megatonnage  of  existing 
and  developing  missiles,  alterations  to 
existing  older  bombs  in  the  ^Soviet 
fleet  that  can  be  converted  to  cruise 
missile  carriers— from  tankers  and 
cargo  carriers— and  conversion  of 
Backfire  bombers  to  refuelable  craft 
that  can  strike  at  the  continental 
United  States.  With  afi  of  these  uncer- 
tainties, it  will  be  difficult  to  know 
whether  SALT  II  has  served  to  limit 
Soviet  armaments  or  not  and.it  will  be 
impossible  to  know  to  what  degree  this 
has  t>een  accomplished. 

The  Soviets  have  the  capability  of 
cold-launching  their  SS-18  heavy  bal- 
listic missile.  This  means  that  com- 
pressed gas  is  used  to  propel  the  mis- 
sile from  the  silo  prior  to  ignition  of 
the  fuel,  the  advantage  of  this  being 
that  damage  to  the  silo  is  minimized 
and  the  silo  may  be  reloaded  with  an- 
other warhead  generally  in  alxtut  2  to 
3  hours.  The  potential  advantage  of- 
fered by  this  capability  is  enhanced 
through  the  use  of  a  first  strike 
wherein  the  very  heavy  SS-18  missiles 
would  be  used  against  our  hard  targets 
such  as  our  Minuteman  missile  silos. 
Upon  launching  the  first  barrage  of 
SS-18's.  the  Soviets  could  reload  the 
silos  and  be  ready  for  any  retaliation 
that  we  might  be  capable  of  mounting 
following  their  first  strike.  We  have  no 
ability  to  monitor  the  underground 
storage  of  additional  SS-18's  above  the 
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iiumber  housed  in  silos.  Therefore, 
while  we  are  allowed  no  heavy  ballistic 
missiles,  the  Soviets  can  have  308  of 
these  weapons  with  the  possibility 
that  more  might  be  secretly  stored  for 
purposes  of  reloading  silos.  The  verifi- 
cation problems  discussed  earlier  make 
it  impossible  to  determine  this  pre- 
cisely. 

More  problems  with  SALT  II  exist, 
but  space  |Ht>hibit8  fully  detailing 
them  all.  I  believe  that  the  point  has 
been  made  that  the  agreement  is  not 
only  detrimental  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests,  but  it  is  unmanageable 
and  does  not  present  any  real  limits  to 
the  nuclear  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  is  no  individual  in  the  United 
States  today  that  would  question  the 
need  for  real  action  toward  disarma- 
ment on  a  worldwide  basis.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  this  could  extend  to  con- 
ventional weapons  as  well  as  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  that  are  the 
subject  of  SALT  II.  But  the  agreement 
presently  before  the  Senate  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  real  disarmament,  in 
fact,  it  will  stimulate  the  arms  race.  It 
does  not  even  begin  to  limit  the  weap- 
ons growth  of  the  Soviets,  not  to  men- 
tion forcing  either  party  to  "beal  their 
swords  into  plowshares."  This  treaty 
does  nothing  more  than  present  select- 
ed qualitative  limits  on  a  few  narrowly 
defined  weapons  in  a  manner  that 
would  appear  to  serve  a  military/polit- 
ical goal  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  would  have  the  United  States 
act  in  an  exemplary  fashion  and  uni- 
laterally begin  the  disarmament  proc- 
ess with  the  expectation  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  forced  to  follow 
suit.  This  is  a  commendable,  if  totally 
unrealistic,  position  to  take.  We  have 
been  doing  just  that  under  this  admin- 
istration and  have  only  one  thing  to 
show  for  it.  strategic  inferiority  to  the 
Soviets.  They  have  not  in  any  manner 
displayed  an  inclination  to  disarm,  but 
rather  have  chosen  to  continue  their 
unprecedented  drive  toward  strategic 
superiority.  While  they  have  spent  in- 
creasing proportions  of  the  total  GNP 
of  the  UJS.S.R.  on  arms,  we  have  can- 
celed the  B-1  bomber,  delayed  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  MX 
mobile  ICBM.  delayed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Trident  submarine  and 
missile— a  totally  deterrent  orientated 
weapons  system  that  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  first  strike  threat— and  have 
delayed  the  introduction  of  the  cruise 
missile. 

These  moves  have  been  accompanied 
by  strong  statements  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  we  have  done 
this  in  the  hopes  that  the  U.S.SJI.  will 
do  the  same.  Each  time  we  have  seen 
the  same  response:  further  massive 
arms  buildups  and  continued  aggres- 
sion in  the  Third  World.  This  is  hardly 
a  record  to  inspire  confidence  in  Soviet 
intentions:  in  fact.  I  must  sadly  con- 
clude that  we  should  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  history  and  not  repeat 
them.  The  most  clear  example  of  this 
is  the  sad  fate  of  Afghanlstaiu  We 
have  not  shown  a  willingness  to  stand 
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NO  BAniOUT  FOR  NORTHERN 
TIER 


HGN.DONBONKER 

or  WASHINOTOR 
Hf  THE  Hi  >nSE  OP  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursi  'uy,  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  BOI  fKER.  Sir.  Speaker,  any 
crude  oU  pipeline  project  that  made 
economic  sfense  and  fulfilled  a  real 
need  woulo  be  an  unlikely  candidate 
for  Federa  financial  assistance.  It 
would  not  need  such  aid.  It  could 
stand  on  lt«  own. 

Right  now.  however,  considerable 
doubt  exist!  about  the  need  for  and 
the  financUJ  viability  of  the  Nation's 
most  promii  lent  crude  oil  pipeline  pro- 
posal, the  zorthem  tier  project.  And. 
•8  Congress  nan  Al  Oors  siiggests  in  a 
recent  lette  ■  to  President  Carter,  that 
could  make  the  northern  tier  project  a 
sudden  canjudate  for  a  Federal  baU- 
out. 
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Northern  tier's  unpromising  outlook 
lends  critical  importance  to  the  provi- 
so declared  by  the  President  that  no 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  implied 
or  intended  by  th^  recent  decision  to 
expedite  consideration  of  Federal  per- 
mits sought  by  northern  tier.  This  no- 
aid  commitment  must  remain  intact 
and  should,  as  Congressman  Gore 
noted,  be  restated  again  and  again  to 
insure  that  no  one  in  the  financial 
community  is  misled  by  Federal  intenr- 
tions. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

HoosE  OP  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  25, 1980. 
The  President, 
The  White  Hoiue. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  com-, 
ment  on  your  recent  approval  of  the  North- 
em  Tier  Pipeline  Company's  proposal  to 
transport  crude  oil  from  the  west  coast  to 
northern  tier  and  inland  states. 

The  Northern  Tier  proposal  offers  many 
advantages  over  the  other  proposals  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration.  In  my  opin- 
ion, you  have  done  an  admirable  Job  in 
weighing  the  delicate  economic  and  political 
questions  raised  by  a  west-to-east  crude  oil 
pipeline.  I  was  especially  pleased  that  you 
committed  only  administrative  support  and 
made  your  approval  contingent  on  the  spon- 
sors' ability  to  secure  adequate  private  fi- 
nancial bacliing. 

I  remain  concerned,  however,  about  the 
possibility  that  at  some  point  the  federal 
government  will  be  aslced  to  step  in  to  aid 
the  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  proposal  with 
federal  loans  or  loan  guarantees. 

Energy  trade  publications  have  recently 
quoted  potential  investors  as  raising  the 
possibility  that  federal  guarantees  may  be 
needed  for  part  of  this  project.  In  my  opin- 
ion, such  federal  assistance  would  be  a  mis- 
take. I  believe  the  project  should  proceed 
entirely  on  private  financial  support. 
Toward  this  end,  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
you  now  make  clear  to  the  financial  commu- 
nity that  the  federal  government  will  not 
come  to  the  rescue  if  the  Northern  Tier 
Pipeline  proposal  falters  in  Its  later  con- 
struction stages.  Let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  reasons  for  my  concern. 

As  you  know,  the  Northern  Tier  Pipeline 
proposal  envisions  a  throughput  of  709.000 
barrels  per  day  with  expansion  capability  to 
933.000  barrels  per  day.  This  project  is  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  expensive  than 
the  other  proposals  presented  to  you.  The 
advisability  and  financial  viability  of  the 
project  assumes  a  high  level  of  future  Alas- 
kan oil  production  and  sufficient  northern 
tier  state  demand  to  absorb  the  throughput. 
A  two-volume  report  recently  released  by 
the  Department  of  Ehiergy  raises  serious 
doubts  about  the  need  for  this  project.  I  be- 
lieve the  IX>E  report  makes  a  strong  case 
against  any  federal  participation  in  the 
project. 

The  White  House  fact  sheet  on  the  West- 
to-East  Crude  Oil  Transportation  System 
stated  that  such  a  system  could  transport 
oil  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope,  California,  the  Willis- 
ton  Basin,  and  the  Overthrust  Belt  area. 
After  having  studied  the  potential  oil  pro- 
duction in  these  areas,  my  own  conclusion  is 
that  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  is  perhaps  the 
only  possible  source  of  oil  for  the  proposed 
pipeline. 

The  Williston  Basin  in  North  DakoU  and 
the  Overthrust  Belt  in  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado already  have  access  to  spare  pipeline 
capacity  to  transport  future  production  to 
needed  areas  in  the  northern  tier  states. 
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The  west-to-east  pipeline  proposals  under 
consideration  would  not  be  needed  for  this 
promising  source  of  oil  production. 

The  possibility  of  shipping  Indonesian 
crude  through  the  proc>osed  pipeline  poses 
two  problems.  First,  imports  are  unlikely  to 
increase  from  Indonesia  because  of  the 
import  quota,  restrictions.  More  Important- 
ly, 80%  of  the  reserves  of  Indonesia  light 
crude  have  a  pour-point  over  57  degrees 
Fahrenheit  stemming  from  the  paraffin 
content  of  that  crude.  Thus.  Indonesian 
crude  must  be  transported  in  a  heated  pipe- 
line, yet  the  Northern  Tier  proposal  does 
not  call  for  this  capability. 

Future  California  production  is  highly 
speculative.  Yet  any  surplus  would  be  con- 
sumed wjthin  the  state's  borders.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  California 
heavy  crude— perhaps  the  most  promising 
source  of  production— must  be  shipped  by 
tanker  rather  than  by  pipeline.  As  a  result, 
it  would  be  unavailable  to  supplement  the 
Northern  Tier  Pipeline  throughput.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  private  firms  Eu-e  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  a  California-to-Texas 
pipeline  to  ship  excess  California  crude  pro- 
duction. 

Under  this  analysis,  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  is  left  as  the  only  source  available  to 
provide  the  supplies  that  will  be  needed  to 
make  the  Northern  Tier  pipeline  financially 
viable.  Although  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
potential  oil  oroduction  from  Alaska,  the 
uncertainties  are  enormous.  Most  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  potential  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea.  The  DOE  high  production  es- 
timate for  the  Beaufort  Sea  assumes  a  10 
billion  barrel  find,  which  would  be  larger 
than  the  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves.  This  would 
provide  the  necessary  throughput  for  the 
Northern  Tier  proposal.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  lower  production  estimate  based  on 
an  assumption  of  a  very  modest  find  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea  proves  to  be  more  accurate, 
the  Northern  Tier  pipeline  will  not  have 
sufficient  throughput.  Given  current  delays 
and  the  delivery  decision  windows  caused  by 
the  severity  of  the  Alaskan  climate,  it  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  Beaufort  Sea  production 
will  be  available  to  the  lower  48  states 
before  1990.  Assuming  a  pipeline  is  built  by 
1985,  there  will  be  at  least  5  years  of  under- 
utilized and  expensive  pipeline  capacity. 

We  must  l>e  realistic  in  assessing  the  avaO- 
ability  of  crude  oil  for  a  west-to-east  pipe- 
line. If  the  private  financial  experts  are 
wrong  in  their  estimate  of  the  production 
potential,  I  fear  the  federal  government 
may  be  unable  to  resist  the  pleas  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  a  failing  pipeline  project. 

A  second  major  factor  to  consider  in  as- 
sessing the  viability  of  the  Northern  Tier 
proposal  is  the  demand  for  crude  oil  in  the 
northern  tier  states.  It  is  true  that  individu- 
al states  such  as  Montana.  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  are  expected  to  have  petroleum 
deficits  beginning  in  1985.  However,  when 
total  demand  for  all  the  northern  tier  states 
is  examined,  it  appears  Inadequate  to  sup- 
port sufficient  throughput  for  the  proposal. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  view  north- 
em  tier  demand— projected  consumer 
demand  and  refinery  capacity  utilization. 
The  Department  of  Energy  study  projected 
northern  tier  state  consumer  demand  under 
three  scenarios.  The  low  demand  scenario 
projects  a  peak  in  petroleum  required  in 
1995  at  94.8  thousand  barrels  per  day  <mb/ 
d).  The  "most  probable"  medium-low 
demand  scenario  projects  the  need  for  140.3 
mb/d  in  the  year  2000.  The  high  demand 
scenario  would  support  the  need  for  a  pipe- 
line but  not  until  the  year  2000  when 
demand  was  projected  to  reach  709.7  mb/d. 
It  Is  Important,  however,  to  look  at  the  as- 
sumptions made  by  DOE  in  this  analysis. 
The  high  demand  scenario  assumes  a  world 
oil  price  of  $21  per  barrel  (1980  dollars)  in 
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the  year  2000  while  the  low  demand  scenar- 
io projects  a  price  of  $38  per  barrel.  Cur- 
rently the  weighted  average  international 
price  is  nearlng  $30/brl  and  there  is  little 
question  that  we  will  reach  the  $38  plateau 
in  a  few  years.  The  Inescapable  conclusion  is 
that  DOE'S  low  demand  scenario  overesti- 
mates future  demand. 

When  demand  Is  viewed  In  terms  of  refin- 
ery utilization  capacity  in  the  northern  tier 
States,  a  similar  pattern  appears.  Assuming 
a  90  percent  refinery  utUIzation  capacity— a 
rate  higher  than  the  historic  Industry  aver- 
age—crude oU  requirements  for  the  north- 
em  tier  States  wUl  peak  in  the  year  2000  at 
235.3  mb/d.  Again,  this  estimate  is  consider- 
ably less  than  contemplated  by  the  North- 
em  Tier  proposaL 

Even  when  demand  is  viewed  in  terms  of 
peaking  needs  during  the  winter  jnonths, 
the  pipeline  would  appear  to  be  imderutl- 
llzed.  For  example,  the  DOE  study  esti- 
mates, under  Its  most  probable  case,  that 
271.1  mb/d  will  be  required  In  the  year  2000 
to  meet  peak  consumer  demand. 

Additional  analysis  will  be  needed  to 
update  the  rapidly  changing  factors  affect- 
ing the  viability  of  the  west-to-east  pipeline 
projects.  However,  viewing  currently  availa- 
ble data,  I  am  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Northern  Tier  proposal  would  be  drasti- 
cally underutilized,  especlaUy  during  the 
1985-1995  period.  Although  I  am  certainly 
not  an  expert  In  Investment  analysis,  I  am 
puzzled  by  Northern  Tier's  optimism  in 
gaining  full  private  financing. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  strong  support  for 
your  decision  to  qualify  approval  of  the 
Northem  Tier  project  on  the  sponsors'  abili- 
ty to  secure  adequate  financial  support. 
There  are  many  benefits  to  an  ail-American 
pipeline.  Yet  I  fear  the  possibility  that, 
after  initial  financial  backing  has  been  se- 
cured and  construction  begun,  a  principal 
backer  will  then  decide  to  pull  out  of  the 
project.  Such  a  move  would  put  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  In  the  difficult 
position  of  either  providing  enormous  feder- 
al support  or  letting  the  project  die  a  quick 
and  painful  death.  I  believe  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  turn  back  requests  for  financial  as- 
sistance, especially  if  the  government  has 
devoted  extensive  effort  under  Its  fast-track 
authorities  to  expedite  completion  of  the 
pipeline. 

I  agree  with  your  finding  that  a  west-to- 
east  pipeline  is  in  the  national  Interest. 
However,  the  optimal  size  of  the  pipeline  is 
a  decision  which  should  remain  with  the 
private  financial  markets.  Under  your  au- 
thorities cited  In  Title  V  of  the  PubUc  UtU- 
ity  Regulatory  Policy  Act.  you  will  be  kept 
informed  of  the  status  of  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  Northem  Tier  proposal.  In 
those  discussions,  I  would  like  to  urge  you 
to  remain  firm  In  your  decision  to  keep  the 
federal  government  out  of  this  project.  I 
hope  you  wIU  make  It  clear  to  the  financial 
community  that  this  project  must  make  it 
on  iU  own  now  and  in  the  future  and  that 
investors  cannot  expect  the  federal  govem- 
ment  to  make  any  financial  commitments  at 
any  time. 

Sincerely. 

Albert  Gorx.  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congresa.% 


HELEN  HORNBECK  TANNER 

HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  HICHIGAM 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  28.  1980 

•  Ml.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
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historical  and  academic  actunen  of  Dr. 
Helen  Homlseck  Tanner,  project  direc- 
tor of  the  "Atlas  of  Great  Lakes 
Indian  History"  at  the  Newberry  li- 
brary In  Chicago.  Dr.  Tanner,  a  resi- 
dent of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  Is  a  re- 
nowned expert  of  the  history  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Indian  tribes.  As  a  former 
memtier  of  the  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1966-80,  she  has  been  a  leader  in  work- 
ing toward  improved  conditions— par- 
ticularly health— for  an  estimated 
20,000  Indians  in  Michigan. 

During  her  career,  Dr.  Tanner  has 
been  a  friend  and  advocate  of  Indian 
claims  cases,  preparing  reports  and 
acting  as  an  expert  witness  on  treaties 
and  UJ3.  Indian  territories.  She  has 
also  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  UJS. 
Departments  of  Justice  and  the  Interi- 
or in  Indian  rights  litigation. 

Now,  she,  other  specialists,  and 
native  Americans,  with  support  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, are  preparing  the  "Atlas  of 
Great  Lakes  Indian  History"  for  publi- 
cation. The  atlas  will  focus  on  the 
Great  lAkes  tribes  during  the  period 
from  1815  to  1871,  when  treatymaking 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  came  to  an  end. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  United  States— in 
behalf  of  certain  Michigan  Indian 
tribes— are  now  in  litigation  over  the 
fishing  rights  of  these  tribes  under 
treaties  with  the  Federal  Government. 
As  the  debate  intensifies,  much  is 
being  written  concerning  this  environ- 
mental and  treaty  right  problem. 
While  the  ultimate  views  of  Dr. 
Tanner,  as  an  advocate  for  the  Indian 
treaty  rights  are  not  necessarily  my 
own.  I  think  it  is  truly  proper  and 
worthy  to  share  a  sample  of  her  his- 
torical accounts  of  Great  Lakes  Indi- 
ans, and  to  pay  tribute  to  her  excel- 
lent and  acclaimed  work  in  Indian  his- 
tory: 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Bands: 
Ethnohistorical  Summary 
The  Indians  living  In  the  vicinity  of  pres- 
ent day  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  descendanU  of 
Chippewa  bands  Identified  with  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  the  St.  Mary's  river  outlet  for  an 
estimated  period  of  possibly  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Tribal  tradition  tells  the 
story  of  a  slow  migration  covering  an  Inter- 
val of  two  centuries  from  an  area  east  of 
Montreal  In  Canada  to  the  falls  of  the  St. 
Mary's  rivCr.  Prom  this  base,  the  Chippewa 
expanded  north  and  south  of  Lake  Superior, 
making  .their  final  headquarters  near  a 
narrow  needle  of  land  on  Chequamegon  Bay 
and  on  an  adjacent  Island  In  Lake  Superior, 
both  called  "La  Polnte."  Three  generations 
passed  before  these  Chippewa  encountered 
a  European,  a  time  placed  at  1612  by  the 
traditional  historian  and  at  1818  or  1622  by 
French  documenU.  The  same  tradition  tells 
that  the  Ottawa  and  PoUwatoml  tribes, 
who  speak  related  Algonquian  languages, 
split  off  during  this  migration,  the  OtUwa 
establishing  a  liase  c»i  Manatoulln  Island  in 
northem  Lake  Huron  and  the  PoUwatoml 
moving  south  into  the  Lower  Peninsula  of 
Michigan.  Chippewa,  OtUwa  and  PoUwa- 
toml today  acknowledge  their  common 
origin  to  calling  themselves  "The  Three 
Fires." 
The    Chippewa    population    of    the    St. 
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Mary's  river  apparently  remained  undis- 
turbed for  many  years,  but  along  with  all 
tribes  east  of  the  MisslaBippi  river  was  af- 
fected by  the  outbreak  of  Iroquois  warfare 
in  1649,  Instigated  by  British-French  fur 
trade  rivalry.  Supported  by  British  mer- 
chants in  All>any,  the  Iroquois  of  northem 
New  York  launched  an  attack  on  the 
French-affiliated  Huron  Uvlng  in  towns  on 
the  Ontario  peninsula  below  Georgian  Bay. 
The  Iroquois'  objective  was  to  gain  control 
of  the  Huron's  trade  and  their  hunting 
grounds  aa  well.  This  first  phase  of  a  haU- 
century  of  Iroquois  wan  drove  refugee 
Hurons  and  their  OtUwa  neighbon  on  the 
north,  through  the  Sault  area  to  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  Michigan  Upp»  Peninsula 
and  even  to  the  Green  Bay  area  of  Wtocon- 
8ln.  By  1665.  Huron  and  OtUwa  were  living 
temporarily  near  the  Chippewa  on  Chequa- 
megon Bay.  Though  Iroquois  war  parties 
pursued  the  westward  fleeing  Hunm  and 
OtUwm.  they  were  permanently  repulsed  in 
1663  by  the  Chippewa  at  Iroquois  Point,  a 
location  on  Whltefish  Bay  of  Lake  Superior 
named  for  the  battle  site.  According  to 
French  accounU  Chippewa  at  their  simmier 
fishing  grotinds  detected  the  smoke  of  the 
Iroquois  campfires.  reconnolUred,  and  later 
annihilated  the  sleeping  Iroquois  warriors. 

To  the  west  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Chippe- 
wa came  In  conflict  with  the  Sioux  [DakoUl 
of  northem  MinnesoU  whose  bunting 
grounds  they  were  Invading.  In  fear  of  re- 
taliation from  the  Sioux,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion for  a  time  retreated  from  Chequame- 
gon Bay  in  1671.  The  refugee  Huron  and 
Ottawa  moved  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  to 
Mackinac,  south  of  the  straits.  Concurrent- 
ly, some  Chippewa  drew  back  to  Keeweenaw 
Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  but  La  Polnte  re- 
mained the  central  focus  for  the  tribe.  Also 
in  1671,  French  officials  asserted  formal  au- 
thority over  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  in  dra- 
matic ceremonies  at  the  place  recognized  as 
the  gateway  to  the  northwest  fur  trade. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  name  comes  from  the 
French  word  for  a  waterfall,  spelled  •'sault" 
or  '•saut."  a  natural  reference  to  the  falls  of 
the  river  outlet  from  Lake  Superior.  Salnte 
Marie  was  the  name  given  to  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sion esUblished  at  the  falls  In  1668.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  the  term  for  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  area  has  been  abbreviated  and 
anglicized  to  become  simply  the  "Soo. ' 

Returning  to  the  Chippewa  chronology,  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior warriors  followed  up  their  victory  over 
the  Iroquote  at  Whltefish  Bay  with  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  to  reconquer  from  the 
Iroquois  the  original  Huron  country  on  the 
Ontario  peninsula  aouthe^t  of  Georgian 
Bay.  These  successful  expeditions,  aided  by 
the  French,  let  to  the  settlement  of  Chippe- 
wa, including  some  Mississauga  from  north 
of  Lake  Huron,  as  far  east  as  present  day 
Kingston.  Ontario,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  where  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
begins.  By  the  early  eighteoitb  century. 
Chippewa  were  living  on  both  sides  of  the 
St.  Clair  river,  in  Michigan  and  In  Ontario. 
Iroquois  warfare  ended  by  1700. 

In  conjunction  with  the  southward  ad- 
vance of  tribes  aympiathetlc  to  the  French. 
Detroit  was  founded  in  1701.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  small  surviving  Huron  popula- 
tion, later  called  Wyandot  by  the  English, 
retumed  to  the  vicinity  of  their  original 
homeland  and  established  a  village  on  the 
Ontario  aide  of  the  Detroit  river.  A  group  of 
OtUwa  accompanied  the  Huron,  locating 
near  their  long-time  allies.  PoUwatoml  from 
the  St.  Joseph  river  in  aouthwesten  Michi- 
gan setUed  on  the  northwest  bank  of  the 
Detroit  river  not  far  from  the  new  French 
fort. 

Readjustments  made  in  the  wake  of  the 
Iroquois  wars  determined  the  ultimate 
tribal  distribution  throughout  Michigan  and 
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tbe  Upper  C  reat  Lakes.  Chimeva  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  i  ere  wrrounded  by  friends  and 
allies.  In  pi  ssent-day  Michigan.'^tSiippewa 
occupied  thi  Lake  Superior  shores  of  the 
Upper  Penin  lula.  and  spread  along  the  east- 
ern sidie  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  Ottawa 
from  Manat>ulin  Island  and  Mkhilimack- 
inac  expand  id  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michlg  m  to  Grand  Traverse  bay  and 
down  to  the  Grand  river.  They  also  hunted 
and  fished  c  a  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  of 
the  Upper  :  yninsula.  Southern  Michigan 
was  the  hom  t  of  the  Potawatomi  whose  ter- 
ritory exten  led  around  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Etoor  Petiinsula  by  Green  Bay  in  Wis- 
consin. The  tlurons  rWyandots  to  the  Eng- 
lish] had  tc  wns  and  com  fields  on  both 
sides  of  the  :  >etroit  river,  but  hunted  south 
of  Lake  Erie  n  northern  Ohio. 

By  the  bei  Inning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, conseq  lently.  Indian  tribal  distribu- 
tion had  sta  >ilized  in  the  region  including 
Sault  Ste.  I  arie.  Warfare  had  not  disap- 
peared, but  Lhe  frontiers  of  conflict  were 
distant.  To  tl  le  west,  the  fighting  line  in  the 
intermittent  Chippewa-Sioux  warfare  con- 
tinued in  M  hnesota  and  Wisconsin,  even 
after  an  inU  r-tribal  boundary  and  neutral 
zone  had  be<  a  established  at  the  Treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Ciien  in  1825.  To  the  east  and 
south,  the  C  lippewa  like  other  tribes  were 
drawn  into  I  he  inter-colonial  conflict  first 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  later 
between  the  English  and  thirteen  rebel  colo- 
nies, and  fir  ally  fought  against  insatiably 
land-hungry  Americans. 

The  Chipp  >wa  covered  a  broad  territory. 
In  the  1750  s.  for  example.  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Chipp<  wa  and  Ottawa  supported  the 
French  arm)  in  battles  in  New  York  and 
Pennsyivanial  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Chippewa  and  warriors  of  other  tribes 
Joined  British  expeditions  at  E>etroit  that 
advanced  agtinst  Kentucky  frontiersmen 
along  the  Oh  o  river.  In  the  1790's.  northern 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa  opposed  American 
armies  campUgning  to  break  the  Indian 
control  over  southern  Ohio.  Along  with  a 
dozen  other  xibes,  Chippewa  were  present 
at  the  great  i  eace  and  land  cession  convoca- 
tion at  Greer  ville,  Ohio  in  1795.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  G  -eat  Lakes  tribes  agreed  to  the 
cession  of  th  >  southern  two-thirds  of  Ohio 
with  the  assi  ranee  that  the  balance  of  the 
Northwest  "Territory  was  recognized  as 
Indian  land.  ^The  Chippewa  bands  in  the 
Saginaw  VaUiey  and  the  Upper  Peninsula 
were  sympatt  etic  to  the  British  in  the  War 
of  1813. 

The  only  sii  Tiif  icant  military  engagements 
near  the  Saul  t.  after  the  episode  during  the 
Iroquois  wan  were  two  isolated  attaclss  on 
Mackinac  gar  risons.  in  1763  and  1812.  Most 
famous  in  ge  leral  history  is  the  Chippewa 
capture  of  F>rt  Mackinac,  present  Macki- 
naw aty,  in  1 763  about  a  year  after  British 
troops  took  orer  the  fort  from  the  French 
at  the  close  (f  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
event  was  om  of  a  series  of  Indian  victories 
at  the  beglniing  of  Pontlac's  uprising  and 
occurred  at  tl  le  beginning  of  the  long  siege 
at  Detroit  Tt  ree  years  later,  gifts  and  pros- 
pect of  more  advantageous  trade  made  a 
British  garris(  n  acceptable. 

Near  the  en  1  of  tbe  American  Revolution. 
Fort  Mackina ;  was  transferred  to  Mackinac 
Island,  and  in  1796  turned  over  to  troops  of 
the-  new  Ar  lerican  nation.  The  second 
attack  on  a  M  ickinac  garrison  took  place  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1813.  British 
from  St.  Jo0>ph's  Island  in  Lake  Huron, 
along  with  an  Indian  contingent,  seized  the 
Fort  in  a  suri  rise  attack  with  no  casualties. 
American  "so"  'ereignty"  over  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  area  ha )  little  reality  until  the  arrival 
of  the  expedil  Ion  headed  by  Michigan  terri- 
torial govemo  -  Lewis  Cass  in  1820. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Cass  expedition.  Chip- 
pewa in  the  Upper  Peninsula  were  still 
living  in  a  traditional  Indian  manner.  Their 
small  communities  of  bark  wigwams  shifted 
from  time  to  time,  but  remained  within  the 
same  general  areas.  Indian  life  followed  an 
annual  round  of  activities  that  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Com  customarily  had 
been  planted  in  the  spring,  although  the 
harvest  at  a  latitude  as  high  as  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  was  undependable.  Potatoes  became  a 
basic  food  crop  where  gardening  was  carried 
on.  Hunting  and  fishing  continued  the  year 
round.  Gathering  and  drying  berries  and 
canoe-making  were  summertime  occupa- 
tions. In  the  fall,  the  Chippewa  di;^persed  to 
winter  hunting  grounds  to  accumulate  a 
surplus  that  could  be  traded  for  European 
manufactured  goods  in  the  spring.  The  se- 
verity of  late  fall  storms  and  eratic  icing 
conditions  closed  off  lake  travel  from  Octo- 
ber until  March:  snow  shoes  were  needed 
for  winter  travel  by  land. 

Prom  the  Sault.  famQy  units  often  went 
out  to  st>end  the  winter  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  or  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
St.  Mary's  river,  although  some  families  re- 
mained near  the  falls  to  fish  throughout 
the  winter.  In  the  early  spring,  families 
gathered  at  maple  groves  for  sugar-making. 
Trading  expeditions  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  or 
Michilimackinac  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  summer  when  weather  was  favorable  for 
canoe-travel.  By  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Chippewa  had  become  accustomed  to 
woolen  blankets  and  coats,  cotton  shirts, 
guns,  and  a  long  list  of  metal  items:  kettles, 
needles,  hatchets,  spears,  hooks,  ice  cutters 
and  traps.  The.se  manufactures  replaced  ar- 
ticles the  Chippewa  had  made  from  pottery, 
bone,  wood  and  stone. 

Although  the  Chippewa  communities 
along  Lake  Superior  were  linked  by  heredi- 
tary clan  memijership  and  by  intermarriage, 
they  gradually  became  identified  by  geo- 
graphic locale.  Along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  three  major  centers  in 
1820  were:  (1)  La  Pointe  on  Madeline  Island 
at  the  head  of  Chequamegon  Bay  in  present 
day  Wisconsin,  (2)  the  L'Anse  and 
Keeweenaw  Bay  settlements  in  Michigan, 
and  (3)  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  central  point  in  a 
district  extending  from  Drummond  Island 
in  Lake  Huron  to  Grand  Island  in  Lake  Su- 
perior opposite  modem  Munising.  The  Ta- 
quamenon  band  on  western  Whitefish  Bay 
and  the  Garden  river  band  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  were  both  in- 
cluded in  the  Sault  Ste.  Mkrie  group.  Some- 
times the  Bay  de  Noc  band.of  Chippewa  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
head  of  Green  Bay  was  also  considered  sub- 
sidiary to  this  division.  .  .  . 

In  summary:  By  1855,  the  centers  of  activ- 
ity for  the  Sault  bands  were  restricted  both 
on  the  east  and  west  to  a  smaller  area  than 
in  1820.  Drummond  Island,  whose  Indian 
population  did  not  participate  in  the  1836 
treaty,  is  scarcely  mentioned.  In  1834,  the 
Drummond  Island  group  had  been  strongly 
urged  by  Canadian  authorities  to  move  to 
Manatoulin  Island  in  Canadian  territory. 
Many  of  the  Grand  Island  band  moved  to 
Naomikong  in  the  1840's.  The  site  of  the 
Methodist  mission  was  moved  in  1854  from 
Naomikong  to  Point  Iroquois.  In  1855,  the 
main  district  occupied  by  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  bands  extended  from  Sugar  Island  to 
Whitefish  Bay,  some  still  remaining  near 
the  village  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  addition 
to  the  reserve  damaged  by  building  the  St. 
Mary's  Falls  canal,  the  Sault  bands  had 
28.000  acres  of  land  on  Sugair  Island  ind 
about  250,000  acres  fronting  on  Whitefish 
Bay.  by  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  March  28. 
1836.S 
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•  Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lag- 
ging productivity  growth  Is  clearly  one 
of  the  foremost  problems  that  our 
economy  will  be  confronting.  The  last 
decade  has  seen  the  United  States  slip 
to  last  place  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  among  industrialized  nations. 
During  this  year  alone,  productivity  in 
the  United  States  has  fallen  over  5 
percent. 

This  record  must  be  reversed.  Rapid 
increases  in  productivity  lead  to 
higher  real  wages,  decreased  costs,  and 
expanded  output.  Thus,  productivity 
growth  is  a  major  offset  to  inflation. 
Without  it.  we  must  rely  on  stringent 
monetary  policy  and  no-growth  fiscal 
policy  to  restrain  prices.  Such  defeat- 
ist policies  destroy  the  vitality  of  our 
economy  and  lead  to  decline  in  otir  in- 
ternational competitive  position. 

The  way  to  improve  productivity  is 
to  work  smarter,  not  harder.  William 
P.  Panny.  president  of  Bendix  Corp., 
made  this  point  clearly  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Automotive  Organi- 
zation Team  in  Dearborn,  Mich.  Work- 
ing smarter  means  efficiently  perform- 
ing work  rather  than  working  long  and 
wearying  hours.  A  man  with  proper 
tools  working  on  an  efficiently  de- 
signed assembly  line,  for  example,  pro- 
duces far  more  than  someone  working 
long,  hard  hours  with  improper  tools 
and  outdated  equipment. 

AU  Americans  must  be  concerned 
with  the  task  of  improving  productiv- 
ity. It  is  just  as  much  the  concern  of 
the  assembly  line  worker  as  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  because  broad 
public  awareness  of  the  productivity 
problem  is  crucial  to  solving  it. 

As  Mr.  Panny  pointed  out,  though, 
public  awareness  must  be  combined 
with  legal  measures  desifi^ed  to  un- 
leash the  productive  energies  of  the 
American  economy.  We  must  reduce 
the  overall  level  of  taxation  to  restore 
strong  incentives  for  hard  work  and 
for  business  investment.  We  must 
allow  more  generous  tax  writeoffs  for 
needed  research  and  development  ex- 
I>enditures  by  American  business.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  cut  away  at  the  tangle 
of  Government  regulations  that  has 
become  a  drag  on  our  economy  at  all 
levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Mr. 
Panny's  insightful  remarks.  I  insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Proddctivitt— W«  Mt«T  Try  Hasoer  To 
Stat  No.  1 

PRODtJCnVITT 

Productivity  has  a  dramatic  effect  on  In- 
flation. It  affects  employment.  It  plays  a 
significant  role  in  deciding  the  quality  of 
life  Americans  enjoy.  The  nation's  produc- 
tivity rate  wiU  be  a  major  factor  in  setting 
our  future  standard  of  living.  And  I'm  con- 
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vinced  that  because  of  our  economic  Impor- 
tance to  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  produc- 
tivity will  have  an  effect  on  the  economies 
of  other  nations. 

RAISK  rWLlC  COIfCKRM 

I  believe  the  first  step  we  must  take  to  im- 
prove national  productivity  is  to  raise  public 
concern  about  the  issue. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  the  word  "productiv- 
ity" evoke  the  same  kind  of  strong  opinions 
as  do  issues  like  bussing,  abortion,  pollution 
and  energy.  I  think  once  we've  convinced 
our  public  officials  that  Americans  are  wor- 
ried about  productivity,  it  will  receive  the 
kind  of  priority  it  needs  and  deserves. 

The  importance  of  productivity  becomes 
very  clear  and  stark  when  we  relate  it  to  in- 
flation. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Office  of 
Economic  Research  reports  that  a  one  per- 
cent Increase  in  productivity  would  decrease 
inflation  several  percentage  points.  That's 
not  Just  one.  two  or  three,  but  several  per- 
centage points  of  inflation.  This  fact  should 
get  anyone's  attention,  and  I  think  we  can 
agree  such  a  decrease  would  certainly  be 
welcome. 

NEED  PROPER  DEFIMITIOM 

Besides  creating  a  high  level  of  public  In- 
terest, we  need  to  correct  two  misconcep- 
tions about  productivity.  The  first  one  is 
that  productivity  means  employees  need  to 
work  harder  and  longer.  That's  not  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  about  productivity.  Ob- 
viously, there  may  be  some  cases  in  which 
employees  could  work  a  little  harder— with- 
out hurting  themselves— but  that's  not  the 
issue.  We're  really  saying  that  productivity 
means  working  smarter.  It  means  having 
the  proper  tools  at  the  workplace  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  proper  quantity  axU  in 
working  condition.  It  means  having  the 
computers  properly  programmed.  It  means 
not  having  what  I  call  lazy  assets.  It  means 
having  good  plans,  proper  scheduling  and 
tight  inventory  controls. 

I  also  want  to  stress  one  other  point:  Im- 
proved productivity  applies  to  the  hourly 
and  salaiied  worker  alike.  We  are  not  just 
talking  about  the  hourly  workers.  There  is 
tremendous  room  for  increased  productivity 
among  salaried  workers. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  other  miscon- 
ception—that the  issue  of  productivity 
somehow  pits  business  against  labor.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  true.  Productivity  should 
be— and  indeed  Is— as  important  to  labor  as 
it  Is  to  business.  If  productivity  improves, 
wages  go  up.  If  productivity  increases,  rein- 
vestment of  profits  means  more  opportuni- 
ties. In  fact,  some  labor  leaders,  worried 
about  productivity,  have  called  for  remedial 
action. 

BRIXP  LOOK  AT  BISTORT 

The  American  Productivity  Center  has 
traced  productivity  performance  in  this 
country  and  foimd  we  did  very  well  during 
the  25  years  after  World  War  II,  even  better 
than  during  the  30  years  between  the  world 
wars,  but  we've  had  trouble  since.  We've 
really  sagged  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Specifically,  the  Center  reports  that  U.S. 
productivity  rose  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  3.3  percent  between  1947-66,  but  only  1.6 
percent  from  1966-77.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  results,  when  translated 
into  our  economy,  means  that  had  we  con- 
tinued at  the  3.2  percent  rate  we  could  have 
grown  at  about  $100  billion  more  than  we 
did.  I'm  sure  Americans  understand  what 
the  value  of  $100  billion  in  additional  GNP 
would  mean  to  us  today.  It  could  mean  more 
defense  spending  to  insure  the  security  of 
our  nation.  It  might  be  used  for  capital,  to 
generate  R&D  or  fund  social  programs. 
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The  decUne  of  this  productivity  Is  particu- 
larly stark  when  compared  to  the  trends  in 
wages  and  prices.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
when  productivity  increased  only  slightly, 
compensation  has  doubled  while  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  similarly.  The 
result,  of  course,  has  been  that  we  have  cre- 
ated a  highly  Inflationary  climate  and. 
equally  dangerous,  our  products  have 
become— and  may  continue  to  be— less  com- 
petitive in  the  world  marketplace.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  nation,  tbe  United  States  has 
lost  It  No.  1  position  In  many  product  areas. 

UMITEU  STATES  TIXSUS  OTHER  OOUITCRIXS 

About  100  years  ago.  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  leader  in  the  industrial  world  with 
national  productivity  per  employee  double 
that  of  other  major  European  countries. 
Britain  lost  its  leadership  as  other  X^urope- 
an  countries,  Canada  and  the  X}£.  pro- 
gressed. In  fact,  after  World  War  I.  the  VA 
became  the  leader.  In  the  1950s,  the  VS. 
productivity  level  was  two  to  three  times 
that  of  European  nations.  Many  countries 
were  far  t>elow  us  in  productivity.  However. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  rebuilt  rapidly 
after  World  War  IL  While  the  U.S.  contin- 
ued to  gain,  the  growth  rate  leadership 
shifted  from  the  U.S.  From  1950-74,  the 
aiverage  output  per  man  hour  for  Western 
Eiu-opean  countries  was  4.8  percent,  more 
than  double  the  2.3  percent  per  year  pace  in 
the  U.S.  Both  Japan  and  Germany  particu- 
larly enjoyed  sigi^icant  growth  rates. 

The  ten-year  period  from  1967-77  is  cru- 
cial in  terms  of  productivity.  During  these 
years,  we  saw  the  world  shrink  Into  one 
marketplace  with  competition  becoming 
fierce  as  nations  maneuvered  to  establish 
their  places  in  a  world  economy.  A  few  years 
ago,  slippage  in  productivity  may  not  have 
been  so  significant.  Countries  may  have  en- 
joyed independent  markets.  But  there  is  no 
isolation  anymore,  maldng  productivity  per- 
formance imperative. 

nfDIVIOUAI,  PRODUCT  PERPORMAMCE 

Many  products  once  labeled  "Made  in 
U.S.A."  no  longer  bear  that  tag.  This  coun- 
try has  lost  its  manufacturing  leadership  in 
many  products.  For  instance,  consider  the 
VjS.  machine  tool  industry.  In  the  middle 
1960s  it  supplied  about  one-third  of  the 
global  market.  Today  that  portion  has 
fallen  to  only  16  percent 

Of  course,  the  productivity  of  Japan,  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  In  special  fields 
are  primarily  responsible  for  this  shift. 
Japan's  tremendous  progress  is  partially  at- 
tributed to  its  steel  production.  In  testimo- 
ny before  Congress.  Japan  reported  that  it 
has  reduced  its  man  hours  per  ton  of  steel 
from  25.5  hours  In  1964  to  9.2  hours  in  1974. 
UJS.  mills,  Japan  said,  which  were  almost 
twice  as  productive  as  Japan's  a  dec&de  ago, 
have  only  decreased  the  man  hours  from 
13.1  to  9.8  during  the  same  period. 

The  picture  is  not  a  healthy  one,  est>ecial- 
ly  if  we  continue  on  our  present  course. 
Some  skeptics,  of  course,  might  say:  Well, 
we're  still  No.  1.  Why  should  we  worry 
about  productivity?  My  answer  is:  Yes,  we 
still  are  No.  1.  But  you  dont  stay  No.  1  by 
being  complacent  or  avoiding  problems  on 
your  doorstep.  If  we  did  not  have  such 
superb  productivity  a  few  years  ago.  we 
would  have  lost  our  leadership  long  ago. 

SOm  REASONS  POR  LAG 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  lagging 
productivity?  They  include: 

1.  Lagging  investment  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP. 

3.  Lagging  R4cD  activity  In  the  country. 

3.  Unintelligent  government  regulation 
and  intervention. 
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4.  Labor-management  confrontation  and 
disagreements. 

5.  Management  inattention  to  productiv- 
ity. 

6.  Idle  capital,  machinery  and  inventory— 
"lazy  assets." 

7.  Ineffective  personnel  relations  pro- 
grams. 

8.  Lack  of  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment, academla,  business  and  labor. 

Discussing  Investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment,  the  American  Productivity 
Center  cites  the  significant  deeUne  In  the 
growth  rate  at  Investment  for  new  and  im- 
proved plant  and  equipment.  It  Is  not  very 
reassuring  to  see  that  when  compared  to 
other  countries,  the  United  States  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  productivity  surge  of  other  nations: 
Major  tax  Incentive  programs,  favorable 
import  policies  and  other  conditions,  many 
of  which  have  been  analyzed  carefully,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  the  auto  and 
other  industries. 

As  to  the  second  point— lagging  R&D— the 
National  Science  Foundation  says  it  best  in 
a  recent  report  which  concluded:  "The  $52 
billion  estimated  for  total  U.S.  R&D  ex- 
penditures in  current  dollars,  while  more 
than  double  the  level  of  1969.  represents  In 
constant  dollars  virtually  no  overall  growth 
during  the  last  decade." 

One  ray  of  sunshine  may  be  that  the 
foundation  reports  figures  for  1978-79  will 
reflect  Increased  R&D  spending.  I  hope  this 
Is  true  and  that  this  renewed  Interest  in 
R&D  is  part  of  a  long-term  national  pat- 
tern. 

We  can  express  the  importance  of  R&D  in 
another  fashion— as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
being  spent  by  other  countries.  We've  been 
Spending  fewer  of  our  total  dollars  of  GNP 
on  R&D  than  West  Germany  and  Japan 
which  have  been  going  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Perhaps  this  Is  part  of  the 
reason  their  economies  are  improving  and 
their  lot  in  the  world  marketplace  is  becom- 
ing even  stronger. 

pRODUCTrvmr  A)n>  covERmiEirr  regulatioh 

Among  the  other  points  I  cited  for  lagging 
productivity  was  government  regulations. 
Several  experts  have  noted  that  by  1975. 
government  regulation  cost  the  nation 
about  one-half  of  one  percent  in  annual  pro- 
ductivity growth.  That  is  almost  one-third 
of  the  actual  growth  from  1974  to  1975. 

I  don't  like  blanket  condemnations  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  because  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  helped  society  as  a  a'hole. 
My  point  is,  however,  that  we  need  some 
balance,  and  we  ought  to  review  what's  on 
the  booiu.  When  I  use  the  term  government 
regulation,  I  don't  just  mean  the  demands 
of  such  agencies  as  OSHA.  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  others  but  I  mean 
that,  in  effect,  we're  being  regulated  by  tax 
policies  as  well. 

One  reason  industries  in  other  countries 
invest  more  than  their  VJS.  counterparts  is 
that  tbe  tax  policies  of  their  governments 
offer  incentives.  Busmess  and  Industry 
enjoy  a  harmonious  relationship  with  gov- 
ernment in  countries  like  Japan,  for  in- 
stance. 

A  SOLUnOR  IS  IMPERATIVB 

Without  analyzing  all  the  reasons  1  cited 
for  the  productivity  dilemma.  I  think  this 
brief  overview  Indlcatea  that  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  solve  the  iwoductivlty  problem.  To 
do  so.  we  need  a  clear  definition  of  produc- 
tivity. We  need  cooperation  between  labor, 
business,  academla  and  government.  I  think 
we  should  set  some  national  goals  for  pro- 
ductivity increase.  I  would  like  to  see  a  tax 
policy  that  offers  tax  credits  for  capital  ex- 
penditures and  reinvestment.  I  would  pro- 
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tally. 

headed  a  recent 


pose  policies  wh  ch  offer  incentives  in  var- 
ious forms  for  F  AD  expenditures.  Inciden- 
our  chalr^ian  at  Bendix,  Bill  Agee. 
subcommittee  on  innova- 


tion for  the  Depi  itment  of  Commerce.  That 
committee  mad4  22  recommendations,  in- 
cluding for  instai  ice: 

1.  Oivins  tax  ncentives  to  individuals  to 
save  and  corpora  :lons  to  invest. 

2.  Allow  writeioffs  for  all  RAD  expendi- 
tures, including  those  for  facilities  and 
equipm«it. 

3.  AUowinc  tai  credits  for  those  research- 
related  expendil  ures  not  now  eligible  for 
the  investment  t  lx  credit. 

I  think  we  bav^  agreement  that  productiv- 
and  needs  national  atten- 
evidence  is  in  that  produc- 
tivity ne€ds  to  bk  improved.  I  think  the  evi- 
dence is  also  diar  what  such  an  improve- 
ment can  accon  plish.  What  we  must  do  is 
apply  American  Ingenuity  to  the  productiv- 
ity challenge. 

I  hope  the  severity  of  the  productivity  de- 
cline will  motiva  te  Americans  to  take'some 
tOnd  of  action  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

America's  econ  omy  is  vitally  important  to 
the  rest  of  the  «  orld:  when  it  sniffles,  other 
countries  catch  »ld.  We  must  do  better  to 
maintain  our  slandard  of  living  and  the 


ity  is  important 
tion.  I  think  the 


quality  of  our 


ives.  but  also  to  insure  a 


healthy  world  ec  anomy 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

a  bill  which  would 

resource   conservation 

program  in  the  U.S. 

Agriculture.  Although 

has  been  in  existence 

evolved  under  a  va- 

umbrellas  and 

luthorities,  it  neverthe- 

fie  legislative  authority. 

the   R.C.   &  D.   ap- 

p^sently  exists,  is  the  ap- 

for   dealing   with   the 

r^ource  conservation  and 

the  Federal  level. 

in  1964,  the  re- 
and  development 
&  D.— has  provided  a 
of  technical  assist- 
'  rhich  local  people  devel- 
plans  for  resource 
which  directly  respond 
the  area.  The  R.C.  & 
carried  out  in  an  area 
covers  Several  adjacent 
occasionally  the  pro- 
through-  existing 
which    can    be 
purpose,   most  fre- 
•eople,  working  on  a  vol- 
1  orm  a  resource  improve- 
which  is  then  ap- 
Secretary  of  Agricul- 
I  efforts  in  the  R.C.  &  D. 
by  an  R.C.  ie  D. 
of  representatives  of 
local   governments  and 
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Conservation    Service 
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(SCS)  and,  in  most  areas,  SCS  locally 
provides  a  full-time  employee  as  R.C. 
«fe  D.  coordinator.  Still,  sponsorship 
and  decisionmaking  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  local  residents,  while 
USDA.  under  a  provision  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  provides 
technical  and  financial  support. 

A  plan  is  devised,  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  area,  and  submitted  to  the 
State's  Governor  and  the  SCS  Admin- 
istrator. The  council  then  begins  to 
carry  out  its  plan,  seeking  accelerated 
fimding  and  technical  help  from 
USDA  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Re- 
gardless of  the  specific  program 
chosen  by  the  council,  the  R.C.  &  D. 
area  is  one  in  which  "residents  work  to 
improve  their  economy  and  their  envi- 
ronment through  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment and  better  utilization  of 
local  natural  resources,"  according  to 
the  1978  "Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
USDA's  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Program." 

Objectives  of  the  various  R.C.  &  D. 
areas  have  included  improvement  of 
land  and  water  resources,  protection 
of  farmland  and  erosion  control,  farm 
irrigation  and  land  drainage  projects, 
encoiuTigement  of  new  industry,  and 
building  or  improvement  of  such 
needed  community  facilities  as  hospi- 
tals, schools,  sewage  treatment  plants, 
water  systems,  and  reservlors. 

The  preceding  list  of  activities 
should  demonstrate  that  R.C.  &  D.'s 
are  also  providing  a  valuable  service  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Through  their 
efforts  on  a  local  level,  R.C.  &  D.  areas 
are  actively  working  on«  solutions  to 
such  national  problems  as  loss  of  top- 
soil,  water  and  air  pollution,  flooding 
and  flood  damage.  As  a  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  R.C.  &  D. 
can  act  as  a  clearinghouse  of  informa- 
tion on  problem  solving  and  resource 
management  and  improvement. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  vital  part  of 
this  program,  in  my  opinion,,  is  its  em- 
phasis on  encouraging  local  initiatives. 
This  is  Federal  Government  at  its 
best:  providing  the  mechanism  for 
grassroots  activity  based  on  locally  de- 
fined goals. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  R.C.  &  D.  areas 
in  every  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  encompassing  1,197  counties, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  counties 
in  the  United  States.  Official  sponsors 
of  R.C.  &  D.  areas  include  3.143  local 
and  State  units  of  government  and 
other  groups,  including  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  soU  and  water  con- 
servation districts.  In  the  program's 
16-year  history,  178  R.C.  Sc  D.  areas 
have  been  authorized  and  an  addition- 
al 64  applications  for  approval  of  new 
R.C.  &  D.  areas  have  been  submitted 
to  USDA. 

For  my  colleagues  who,  like  myself, 
represent  largely  rural  districts,  I 
would  point  out  that  R.C.  ic  D.  pro- 
vides for  an  application  of  regional 
planning  principles  to  rural  areas 
which  are  frequently  overlooked  in 
favor  of  urban  and  suburban  planning. 
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It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  my  bill  contains  a  sunset 
provision  which  would  call  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  December  31,  1986,  evalu- 
ating the  program,  and  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  continuation,  termi- 
nation or  modification  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  sure  that  the  achievements  and 
viability  of  the  R.C.  &  D.  program  are 
apparent  to  my  colleagues.  In  the 
past,  this  program  has  been  vulnerable 
to  proposed  budget  cuts,  although  we 
in  the  Congress  have  consistently 
voted  to  increase  its  fimding  level 
above  that  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. My  bill  would  assure  R.C.  & 
D.'s  futiu-e  for  a  defined  period  of 
time,  providing  local  sponsors  the  op- 
portunity to  implement  some  of  their 
long-range  objectives  instead  of  having 
to  rely  on  short-term  commitments 
and  programs.  I  believe  that  in  this 
way  the  R.C.  ic  D.  program  can  prove 
its  utility  and  capability. 

A  similar  bill  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
George  McGovern,  who  has  long  been 
a  leading  voice  in  this  field.  I  have  fol- 
lowed Senator  McGoverm's  bill,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  a  model  for  us  inter- 
ested In  the  R.C.  A  D.  program.  If  we 
want  to  continue  this  program,  and  I 
think  we  do,  then  we  must  pass  some 
authorization  legislation  so  that  the 
people  in  the  field  will  know  what  to 
expect  and  can  develop  sound  pro- 
grams throughout  this  great  Nation. 

I  believe  in  this  program  and  in  its 
demonstrated  usefulness  to  this  coun- 
try. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
favorable  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  resource  conservation 
and  development  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Act  of  1980". 

CONCRKSSIONAL  nNSINGS  AITD  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  are 
confronted  by  critical  resource  utilization, 
economic,  and  environmental  problems; 

(2)  that  such  problems  are  the  result  of— 

(A)  continually  increasing  pressures  on 
such  rural  areas  to  meet  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  for  food,  fiber,  and  wood: 

(B)  Inadequate  public  and  private  invest- 
ment to  help  formulate  and  carry  out  ac- 
ceptable courses  of  action  necessary  to  meet 
the  accelerating  demands  being  made  on  the 
land  and  natural  resources  of  the  Natioit 
and 

(C)  social,  economic  and  envtronmental 
conditions  of  such  complexity  that  they 
cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  individu- 
al oonununlties  in  rural  areas  acting  inde- 
oendently  of  each  other,  and 

(3)  thai  such  problems  have  resulted  in 
and.  unless  unchanged,  will  continue  to 
result  in  the  decline  of  the  family  farm 
system,  small  business  enterprise,  and  Job 
opportunities,  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  the 
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amenities  and  environmental  Qualities  of 
rural  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purt>ose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  units 
of  government  and  local  ponprof  It  organiza- 
tions in  rural  areas  to  plan.  devMop.  and 
carry  out  a  program  for  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development. 

OEniiinoNS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2>  The  term  "planning  process"  meant 
the  continuing  effort  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  develop  and  carry  out -effective 
resource  conservation  and  utilization  plans 
for  a  designated  rural  area.  Including  devel- 
opment of  an  area  plan  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)).  goals,  objectives,  policies,  imple- 
mentation activities,  and  evaluations  and  re- 
views, and  the  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticipation In  such  effort. 

(3)  The  term  "area  plan"  means  a  re- 
source conservation  and  utilization  plan  for 
a  designated  rural  area  of  a  State  or  States 
which  has  been  developed  through  a  plan- 
ning process  and  which  includes  one  or 
more  of  the  following  basic  elements: 

(A)  a  land  conservation  and  utilization  ele- 
ment the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  correct 
maladjustments  in  land  use.  to  protect  agri- 
cultural land  from  imprudent  conversion  to 
other  uses,  to  control  erosion  and  sedimen- 
Ution.  and  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
uts: 

<B)  a  water  management  element  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  water.  Including 
irrigation  and  rural  water  supplies;  the  miti- 
gation of  floods  and  high  water  tables;  con- 
struction, repair,  the  improvement  of  dams 
and  reservoirs:  improvement  of  agricultural 
water  management;  and  improvement  of 
water  quality  through  control  of  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution: 

(C)  a  community  development  element 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resource  based  industry, 
the  protection  of  rural  area  industries  from 
natural  resource  hazards,  development  of 
aquaculture.  adequacy  of  rural  area  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  improvements 
in  recreation  facilities,  rural  housing,  ade- 
quate health  and  education  facilities,  and 
essential  transportation  and  communication 
needs;  and 

(D)  other  elements  such  as  energy  conser- 
vation, environmental  protection,  preserva- 
tion of  unique  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources that  are  appropriate  to  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  citizens  in  the  designated 
rural  lu^as. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  I»uerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(5)  The  term  "local  unit  of  government" 
means  any  city,  town,  township,  parish,  vil- 
lage, or  other  general-purpose  subdivision  of 
a  State,  any  local  or  regional  special  district 
or  other  limited  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  including  any  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict, irrigation,  watershed,  or  drainage  dis- 
trict, school  district,  park  authority,  and 
water  or  sanitary  district. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  community  association,  wildlife 
group,  or  resource  conservation  organiza- 
tion that  is  Incorporated  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
to  any  rural  area  those  public  facilities  or 
services  included  in  the  area  plan  for  such 
rural  area. 

(7)  Tbe  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
any  servioe  provided  by  the  staff  members 
of  any  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, including  advising,  inventory  evaluat- 
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tng.  planning,  designing,  supervisinc.  laying 
out,  and  Inspecting  and  the  providing  of 
maps,  reports,  and  other  doctmientB  associ- 
ated with  the  services  provided. 

(8)  The  tenn  "financial  assistance"  means 
tbe  assistance  made  available  under  this  Act 
by  means  of  Federal  grants  and  loans. 

(9)  The  term  "works  of  improvement" 
means  the  facilities  Installed  or  being  in- 
stalled In  compliance  with  the  area  plan. 

BESOOBCS  COMSEKVATIOII  AND  DKVKLOPIIZIIT 
PROaRAM 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  re- 
source coDserratlon  and  development  pro- 
gram under  which  tbe  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  noaprof  It  organizations  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  necenary 
to  permit  such  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  organizations  to  operate  and 
nfi'"tf<"  a  planning  process  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  actions  needed  to  con- 
serve and  better  utilize  land,  develop  natu- 
ral resources,  and  improve  and  enhance  the 
economic  and  environmental  conditions  of 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

AUTHOUTT  or  THK  SECREIAXT  OP  AGRICULTCRB 

Sic.  S.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
advice,  upon  request,  to  any  State,  local  unit 
of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion within  a  designated  rural  area  to  assist 
in  developing  an  area  plan  for  such  area; 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  with  local 
nonprofit  organizatloas  in  conducting  sur- 
veys and  inventories,  disseminating  informal 
tion,  and  developing  area  plans; 

(3)  assist  in  ourylnc  out  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  any  rvnl  area 
by  providing  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance, including  grants  and  loans,  to  local 
public  agencies  aiul  nonprofit  organizations 
designated  to  receive  such  assistance  by  the 
Oovemor  or  legislature  of  the  State  con- 
cerned; 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  with  State  agen- 
cies, local  units  of  government,  and  local 
nonprofit  organizations,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6. 

AGREKMEHTS:  TZRMS  AND  CONDfTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Technical  aitd  financial  assist- 
ance, including  loans,  may  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  to  any  State  agency,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  assist  such  agency,  unit  of  gov- 
ernment, or  organization  in  carrying  out 
works  of  improvement  specified  in  an  area 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  if- 

(1)  such  State  agency,  unit  of  government, 
or  organization  agrees  in  writing  to  carry 
out  such  works  of  improvement  and  to  fi- 
nance or  arrange  for  financing  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  works 
of  improvement  not  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  works  of  improvement  for  which 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  under  this  Act 
are  included  in  an  area  plan  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  local  units  of  government 
to  be  assisted; 

(3)  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  assist- 
ance to  fiiuuice  the  type  of  wosks  of  Im- 
provement concerned  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  such  agency,  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  organization  imder  some  other 
Federal  program; 

(4)  the  woriu  of  Improvement  provided  for 
in  tbe  area  plan  for  any  area  are  consistent 
with  any  existing  comprehensive  plan  for 
such  area; 

(5)  the  cost  of  land  or  interest  in  land  ac- 
quired or  to  be  acquired  imder  such  plan  by 
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any  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local 
nonprofit  organlsatiOD  is  borne  hf  such 
State,  unit  of  government,  or  organization, 
except  In  the  case  of  land  or  interest  in  land 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  or  protecting  fish  pr  wildlife, 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for  public  recre- 
ational purposes,  or  acquired  or  to  be  ac- 
quired to  protect  tbe  public  from  a  threat  to 
its  health  and  welfare,  as  provided  in  clause 
(S)  of  section  5;  and 

<6)  tbe  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  participating  in 
an  area  plan  agces  to  maintain  and  operate 
any  work  of  improvement  carried  out  under 
such  plan. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that  such 
loans  shall  have  a  repayment  period  of  not 
more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
oompletioo  at  the  vorlES  of  improvement  for 
which  the  loan  is  made  and  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  United  States  on  Its  obligations  of  a 
comparable  torn,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  made  available 
to  any  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  noruirofit  organization  to  carry  out 
any  area  plan  unless  such  plan  has  been 
sutKnitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

n>EirnpicATioii  or  oaoups  oa  paosLnis  fob 

SPBCIAL  COKSntBATIOB  Dl  ASU  PLARS 

Sec  7.  Any  area  plan  may  identify  for  spe- 
cial emphasis  or  imlntsnTf  undn-  such  plan 
any  paiUeular  group  (indnding  small  farm 
operators,  rural  poor,  or  minority  groups 
living  in  the  area  covered  by  such  plan),  or 
any  particular  natural  resource  or  water  uti- 
lization problem. 

SUPPLZMKHTAL  AlTTHOaiTT  OP  TBI  SBCaRAKT 

8k.  8.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  to  assist  States,  local  units  of 
government,  and  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  the  devdopment  and  implementa- 
tion of  area  plans  shall  be  supplemental  to 
and  not  in  lieu  of  any  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMEirr 
POLICY  BOARD 

Sbc.  •.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development 
Policy  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  One 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  to  serve  as  chairman. 

(c)  It  shaU  be  the  funcUon  of  the  Board  to 
advise  the  Secretary  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  including  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  for  carrying  out  the  program 
provided  for  by  this  Ac^ 

BVALUATIOIf  OP  PROGRAM 

Sec  10.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  Act  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  such  program  is  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  needs  of,  and  the  ol>- 
Jectives  identified  by.  the  States,  local  units 
of  government,  and  local  nonprofit  organi- 
zations participating  in  such  program.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  containing 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  not  later  than 
December  31,  1986,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  continuing,  terminating,  re- 
directing, or  modifying  such  program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
that  not  more  than  $60,000,000  may  be  ap- 
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proprtoted 
ance  for  any 
$15,000,000  c 
for  any  fiscal 


fo 


technical  and  financial  assist- 
tiacal  year  and  not  more  than 
n  ay  be  appropriated  for  loans 
irear. 


Sac  12.  U 
valid  parts 
valid  part 
Act  Is  invalid 
tions.  the 
applications 
valid  part.* 


ssqiuuBiLrrr  frovision 

part  of  this  Act  is  invalid,  all 

tAat  are  severable  from  the  in- 

regain  in  effect.  If  a  part  of  this 

in  one  or  more  of  its  applica- 

remains  in  effect  in  all  valid 

<  hat  are  severable  from  the  in- 


pait 


POO  3  FOR  THOUGHT 


For 


I  have  been 


HON.  CflARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IH  THE  R*nSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurst  ay,  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  GRA  SST.KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Megown  of  the  Vegortone  Products 
Co.  of  Cedir  Rapids  is  a  person  who 
has  a  very  a  nalytical  approach  to  Gov- 
ernment re{  ulation.  He  has  specialized 
as  a  comme  itator  on  Government  reg- 
ulation in  ai  Tictilture. 

I  submit  or  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues one  such  comment  because  of 
its  many  r<ferences  to  problems  cre- 
ated by  G>vemment  regulations  of 
the  use  of  a  Iditives: 


So*  K  Food  pok  Thought 
the  p4st  two  years.  I  have 


had  a 
unique  vantake  point  to  observe  what  has 
been  happeni  ig  to  America's  farmers. 

I  have  been  able  to  observe  very  closely 
the  events  and  the  people  affecting  our  na- 
tion's largest  and  most  productive  indus- 
try—agriculti4re. 


able  to  see  things  with  an  en- 


tirely different  perspective  than  I  did  as  an 
agri-business  executive  or  as  a  state  official. 

This  all  bef  an  to  happen  when  WMT-sta- 
tions  in  Ce<ar  Rapids  decided  I  should 
become  a  radi  o  commentator. 

From  the  t  me  my  first  food  for  thought 
commentary  was  voiced  on  WMT,  I  have 
never  been  asle  to  observe  an  agricultural 
happening  w  thout  automatically  analyzing 
why  it  took  qlace  and  the  effects  it  will  pro- 
duce. 

There  Is  a^  the  matter  of  always  being 
as  unbiased  1 1  possible  and  being  sure  that  I 
have  all  of  t  le  facts  straight  before  I  start 
to  talk  to  mil  ions  of  people  each  week. 

The  food  fi  ir  thought  series  is  now  broad- 
cast by  som(  four  hundred  radio  stations; 
with  coverag( !  from  eastern  Idaho  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  Knd  from  Texas  into  Canada. 

With  each  broadcast  we  try  to  set  the 
record  straig!  it  about  a  current  agricultural 
Issue.  We  ze  ro  in  on  controversial  topics, 
like:  the  prol  lems  caused  by  overregulation 
of  agricultui  e^  the  nitrite  issue,  the  at- 
tempts to  ba  1  antibiotics  in  feeds,  the  cho- 
lesterol con  roversy,  the  future  of  the 
family  farm,  the  carryover  basis  of  estate 
taxation,  and  many  others. 

Today,  I  I  m  using  a  medium  different 
from  radio  lo  reach  an  audience— a  loud 
speaker  syste  n. 

My  purpoie  is  the  same,  however,  and 
that  is  to  try  to  provide  some  food  for 
thought  abet  t  wliat  is  happening  to  VS.  ag- 
riculture, an  I  to  suggest  some  things  you 
might  do  to  I  elp  overcome  the  problems. 

Durlnc  the  past  three  years,  we  have  ex- 
perienced SOI  ae  of  agriculture's  most  turbu- 
lent times.  Every  few  days  something 
■trmnge  bapp  ms  that  affects  farmers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  very  important  that  those  of  us  in- 
volved with  agriculture— I  call  us  aggies- 
understand  exactly  what's  going  on. 

It's  then  up  to  each  of  us  to  keep  our  city 
cousins  better  informed  about  the  Issues. 

During  these  turbulent  times,  we  aggies 
must  be  better  able  to  understand  the  de- 
sires, the  motives  and  the  motivations  of  en- 
vironmentalists, consumer  activists,  protec- 
tionists, bureaucrats,  headline-hunting 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  a  multitude 
of  social  and  dietary  reformers.  The  future 
of  our  businesses  and  of  American  agricul- 
ture might  depend  upon  it. 

"A  new  crisis  is  a  daily  occurrence  in  AO 
circles  these  days— and  most  are  the  mak- 
ings of  Govenunent  bureaucrats  who  seem 
intent  on  pushing  American  agriculture 
back  into  the  dark  ages."  said  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  magazine  back  in  late  1977. 

It  sure  isn't  as  easy  as  it  used  to  l>e  to  pro- 
duce and  market  food  In  the  United  States— 
and  it's  probably  not  going  to  get  any  easier 
for  a  while. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  we  didn't  have  to 
consider  that  feed  additives  might  possibly 
be  banned,  or  that  Federal  regulations 
might  constantly  become  tougher  and  more 
confusing,  or  that  Qovemment  regulators 
might  try  to  ban  food  products,  or  any  of 
the  vast  nimiber  of  negative  things  that 
have  been  happening  to  U.S.  agriculture. 

We  didnt  dream  a  few  years  ago  about 
the  possibility  of  our  Government  ever 
taking  away  many  of  the  technological  tools 
that  our  food  producers  need.  After  all,  agri- 
culture is  our  biggest  and  most  productive 
industry,  and  it  is  essential  to  our  Nation's 
economic  well-being. 

We  didn't  dream  that  some  memliers  of 
Congress,  some  bureaucrats  and  some  self- 
proclaimed  nutrition  authorities  would  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  eating  habits  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  didn't  dream  that  the  protectionists  in 
Washington  had  such  clout  with  the  wire 
services  and  the  nationttl  news  media,  or 
how  difficult  it  can  be  to  get  equal  time. 

It's  sad  to  say.  but,  we're  in  themidst  of  a 
bad  dream  from  which  we  might  not 
awaken. 

It  would  seem  that  some  bureaucrats 
would  prefer  to  see  us  remain  in  a  constant 
state  of  slumber.  That  way  we  can't  ques- 
tion their  actions. 

Their  method  of  accomp«'shing  this  is  to 
supply  us  with  "sleeping  pals"  in  the  form 
of  propaganda  and  misinformation. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  says  that  the 
Washington  propaganda  maelune  is  so  vast 
it  costs  at  least  $2.5  billion  annually,  and 
takes  a  minimum  of  20,000  Government  em- 
ployees to  influence  the  way  we  think. 

The  magazine  said  that  "hidden  activities 
probably  send  the  total  far  higher." 

It  Is  time  for  many  Americans  to  stop 
being  modem-day  Rip  Van  Winldes  and 
wake  up— and  get  involved  with  our  govern- 
ment—and with  the  political  process. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  a  new  technique 
used  by  regulatory  agencies  to  gain  public 
sympathy.  In  some  instances,  the  bureau- 
crats actually  awaken  us  briefly  {n  order  to 
accomplish  their  purposes. 

I  watched  this  technique  used  with  DDT, 
with  cyclamate,  with  saccharin,  and  most 
recently,  with  some  agricultural  chemicals, 
DES,  antibiotics  in  feeds  and  nitrate  in 
cured  meats. 

It  could  be  called  "regulation  by  crisis." 

Some  bureaucrats  have  tried  to  gain 
public  support  and  sympathy  for  their 
causes  by  creating  crises  and  controversy. 
Information  has  been  dispensed,  and  even 
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deliberately  leaked,  to  the  news  media, 
wliich  was  designed  to  stir  up  the  populace 
about  supposedly  imminent  dangers  to 
health  and  environment. 

Whenever  a  regulatory  body  raise.s  a 
crisis,  before  there  are  hearings  involving  all 
sides,  and  sufficient  research,  we  should 
regard  the  supposed  crisis  as  suspect. 

One  recent  regulatory  problem  that  has 
caused  much  consternation  on  the  part  of 
livestock  and  poultry  producers  and  dairy- 
men is  the  issue  of  the  possible  ban  of  low- 
level  antibiotics  in  feeds. 

Early  in  1977,  shortly  after  Dr.  Donald 
Kennedy  took  over  as  commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  we  started 
hearing  some  strange  stories  coming  out  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  gist  of  the  stories  was  that  some  bu- 
reaucrats were  speculating  about  a  theory 
that  consumers  of  meat  from  animals  fed 
antibiotics  might  possibly  develop  resistance 
to  antibiotics,  and  that  maybe  they  should 
be  harmed. 

Because  of  my  long-time  experience  with 
antibiotics,  this  theory  about  possible  anti- 
biotic resistance  is  very  hard  for  me  to  swal- 
low. 

After  more  than  25  years  of  constant  use, 
antibiotics  are  still  effective  in  improving 
livestock  and  poultry  production  efficiency. 

If  there  was  actually  a  real  resistance 
problem,  it  should  show  up  in  reduced  per- 
formance, but  it  hasn't. 

There  Is  also  no  evidence  that  livestock 
and  poultry  producers  or  packing  house 
workers— who  work  constantly  with  antibi- 
otics and  farm  animals  and  meat— have  any 
more  antibiotic  resistance  problems  than 
other  segments  of  our  populace. 

In  1979,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA),  an  arm  of  Congress,  issued  a 
report  about  this  matter— which  resulted  in 
considerable  news  coverage. 

The  OTA  report  said  that,  "Drugs  added 
to  feeds  contribute  to  the  growing  pool  of 
drug-resistant  bacteria  which  affect  both 
animal  and  human  health." 

The  wire  services  picked  up  on  the  story 
and  had  a  field  day  with  It.  One  Sunday 
supplement  magazine  carried  a  story  saying 
that  "It  appears  to  be  true,  says  the  report, 
that  various  diseases  in  human  beings  are 
becoming  resistant  to  antibiotics  added  to 
animal  feeds." 

That's  a  low  blow! 

The  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
charged  that  the  OTA  "May  be  misleading 
the  public  on  the  alleged  risks  of  using  low- 
level  antibiotics." 

NCA  President  Lauren  Carlson  said  that. 
■'The  OTA  worded  its  press  release  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  was  lead  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  major  risk  to  human  health  in 
continued  use  of  antibiotics— although  actu- 
ally no  real  problem  Is  known  to  exist." 

Some  bureaucrats  and  congressional  staff- 
ers seem  to  be  dealing  with  theoretical  risks, 
when  they  should  t>e  dealing  with  facts! 

So,  what  happens  now?  That's  hard  to 
say. 

Congress  recently  fimded  a  $1.5  million 
epidemiological  study  to  evaluate  the  human 
health  risks  from  subtherapeutic  use  of 
antibiotics.  This  study  could  take  several 
years,  and  FDA  should  not  try  to  institute  a 
ban  until  the  study  is  completed. '  But,  you 
never  know  what  they  will  try  next! 

Another  recent  negative  regulatory  action 
by  the  FDA  involved  the  banning  of  diethyl- 
stilbestrol  (DES)  In  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
feeds. 

According  to  Herman  O.  R(}seman,  senior 
vice  president  of  National  Economic  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C, 
this  ban  will  cost  U.S.  consumers  from  $3.1 
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to  $5.6  billion.  This  amounts  to  12.2  to  25 
cents  per  pound  of  beef  at  the  retail  meat 
coQnter. 

Lauren  Carlson,  president  of  the  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  pointed  out  that 
there  has  never  been  any  evidence  of  possi- 
ble harm  to  humans  from  the  use  of  DES  in 
beef  cattle  production. 

The  following  Is  part  of  an  editorial  about 
the  DES  ban  that  appeared  in  the  October 
24, 1979.  issue  of  Farm  Talk: 

"Say  'goodbye'  to  dlethylstUbestrol  (DES). 
Say  'hello'  to  more -problems  caused  by  big 
government.  Say  'goodbye'  to  efficient  beef 
production.  Say  'hello'  to  higher  costs  and 
consumer  protests  because  of  higher  prices. 
Say  'goodbye'  to  common  sense  In  govern- 
ment. Say  'hello'  to  govenunent  by  edict 
and  regulation." 

Those  few  words  tell  the  story  very  vividly 
and  I  sure  couldn't  say  It  better. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  Federal  regulations, 
policies  and  laws  which  are  having,  or  will 
have,  a  negative  Impact  on  n.S.  agriculture. 
The  attempt  to  ban  the  use  of  nitrite  In 
bacon  and  other  cured  meats  is  probably 
the  t)est  example  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
apparatus  going  haywire. 

I  have  been  deeply  Involved  In  this  gigan- 
tic controversy  since  Dick  Elijah,  a  farmer 
from  near  CHarence,  Iowa,  called  me  out  of  a 
meeting  in  July  of  1977. 

He  said.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  to  save 
our  bacon?" 

I  said,  "Dick,  what  on  earth  are  you  talk- 
ing alwut?" 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  about  what  be  had 
learned  during  a  recent  trip  to  Washington. 
D.C.  He  felt  that  some  of  the  regulators  In 
FDA  and  U8DA  would  soon  try  to  ban  the 
use  of  nitrite  In  cured  meat  products. 

That  started  me  on  what  rtow  seems  like  a 
never-ending  search  for  truth  about  nitrite. 
Seldom  has  a  day  gone  by  when  I  am  not 
in  some  way  involved  with  the  nitrite  issue; 
talking  to  Senators  and  RepresenUtives.  to 
bureaucrats,  to  lawyers,  to  the  press,  to 
pork  producers,  to  scientists,  etc. 

I  won't  burden  you  by  covering  the  entire 
nitrite  saga.  This  could  take  several  hours, 
and  it  would  depress  you. 

One  thing  that  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, is  the  recent  report  irom  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  (GAG),  which  rebuked  the 
FDA  and  the  USDA  for  theh-  efforts  to  ban 
the  use  of  nitrite  in  preserving  meat  and 
poultry  products. 

The  GAO  report.  Issued  on  January  31. 
1980,  capped  a  lengthy  investigation  by  the 
agency  after  Congressman  Chuck  Grassley 
of  Iowa  and  six  other  members  of  Congress 
contacted  the  GAO  In  October  of  1978. 

The  Washington  Post,  February  1.  1980, 
carried  a  story  with  this  headline,  "Data  on 
coimection  of  nitrites  to  cancer  challenged 
by  GAO."  The  same  day,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  bad  a  story  with  this  headline, 
"study  at  MIT  tying  nitrites  to  cancer  in 
rats  Is  criticized."  The  subhead  read,  "GAO 
says  FDA's  supervision  was  inadequate;  va- 
lidity of  findings  is  questioned." 

It  was  on  August  11,  1978,  that  the  FDA 
and  USDA  released  the  MIT  nitrite  study 
results,  which  in  turn,  led  to  their  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  phase  out  or  ban  the  use 
of  nitrite  in  cured  meats. 

Many  scientists  have  raised  questions 
about  the  MIT  study,  including  the  council 
for  agriculture  science  and  technology  and 
the  Iowa  State  University  review  group. 

In  referring  to  the  GAO  report.  Congress- 
man Grassley  observed  that  "once  again  the 
so-called  infallible  experts  who  inhabit  the 
federal  bureaucracy  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  human.  They  make  mistakes." 
Exactly  where  we  are  headed  now,  no  one 
knows.  But,  you  can  bet  that  the  regtUators 
won't  quit  trying  to  ban  nitrite! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  ia  a  policy  being  fostered  by  some 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  which  every  one 
involved  with  agriculture  should  know 
about. 

Let  me  quote  a  policy  statement  made  last 
year  by  Assistant  AG  Secretary  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman  which  drew  heavy  fire 
from  people  involved  with  agriculture.  She 
said: 

"The  nation  needs  a  "nutrition  policy 
from  which  we  can  buUd  a  food  policy. 
These  must  serve  the  framework  of  farm 
policy." 

"A  food  policy  should  l>e  based  on  a  de- 
tailed assessment  of  what  the  nutritional 
needs  of  the  people  are.  To  even  begin  to  de- 
velop a  food  policy,  we  must  first  know  what 
persons  in  various  age,  sex.  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  lifestyles  and  geographic  locations 
need  nutritionally  for  optimum  growth  and 
performance  and  continued  well  being." 

"To  forge  an  effective  food  policy,  we  win 
need  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  nutrition- 
al requirements— but  also  to  determine  what 
levels  and  types  of  production  are  necessary 
to  meet  these  needs.  This  will  require  an 
ability  to  translate  nutritional  needs  into 
production  terms."  (Remarks  made  before 
the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Council  on  Consumer  Interests.  Chicago, 
April  20.  1978.) 

Mrs.  Foreman's  proposal  to  fashion  farm 
policy  <an4  ultimately  production  decisioni 
by  America's  fanners)  on  pre-determlned 
nutritional  needs  was  widely  attacked. 

If  Mrs.  Foreman's  proposal  reminds  you 
somewhat  of  "dietary  goaJs,"  as  proposed  by 
Senator  George  McGovem's  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
I  am  not  at  aU  surprised. 

The  recent  plan  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  SUtes.  wliicb  calls  for  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  citizenry,  by,  among 
other  things,  changes  in  the  diet  including 
eating  less  red  meat,  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment is  proceeding  full  speed  ahead  with  it* 
"nutrition  policy." 

The  attack  (m  the  consumption  of  red 
meat  has  accelerated  since  the  publication 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Report.  And.  you 
can  be  sure  it  will  continue. 

Jim  Mullins,  a  cattle  feeder  from  Corwith. 
Iowa,  and  a  fellow  member  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
culture Promotion  Board,  recently  made 
some  thought-provoking  statements  about 
this  to  the  Beef  Industry  Council.  Here  they 
are: 

"The  first  challenge  we  face  is  responding 
to  the  increasing  number  of  attacks  made 
on  beef  by  those  who  claim  it  causes  heart 
disease,  cancer  or  other  illnesses. 

"The  most  recent  evidence  of  this  chal- 
lenge came  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  the 
publication  of  a'report  by  the  VS.  Surgeon 
General,  which  said  Americans  would  be 
healthier  if  they  ate  less  red  meats.  Since 
beef  Is  America's  favorite  red  meat,  that's 
Just  the  same  as  saying  Americans  should 
eat  less  beef." 

On  February  4,  1980,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Bob  Bergland  and  Surgeon  General 
Julius  B.  Richmond  held  a  press  conference 
to  announce  the  governments  new  dietary 
euidellnes. 

"  The  next  day,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  story  with  this  headline,  "UJS.  Urges 
Public  To  Eat  Less  of  Popular  Foods." 

Victor  Cohn.  the  writer,  said.  ".  .  .  there 
wUl  be  huge  editorial  efforts  by  Agriculture 
and  HEW  directed  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  doctors,  nutritioniste  and  school 
teachers." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  recom- 
mendations represent  a  vast  turn-around  In 
favor  of  consumers  for  the  traditionally  pro- 
ducer-minded Agriculture  Department," 

This  didn't  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
the  close  observers  of  the  USDA.  We  were 
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well  aware  that  it  bad  been  takoi  over  by 
consumer  activists  and  protectionista. 

In  a  Chicago  Tribune  story.  February  10. 
1980,  Carol  Foreman  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"nutrition  is  a  complicated  and  evolving 
field,  but  these  guidelines  repreaent  the  con- 
sensus of  our  scientMa.  Industry  always  re- 
sisU  change,  but  following  the  guidelines 
won't  hurt  anyone's  health.  It  was  time  to 
take  a  policy  stand." 

Being  a  nutritionist.  I  wouia  agree  with 
only  one  of  her  thoughts,  that  nutrition  is  a 
complicated  field,  but  not  that  the  guide- 
lines represent  the  concensus  of  scientists; 
maybe  the  government's,  but  not  all  scien- 
tists. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  a  layperson,  un- 
trained in  nutrition,  saying  that  the  guide- 
lines can't  hurt  anyone's  health.  That's  a 
very  definite  statement  for  anyone  to  make, 
considering  some  of  the  scientific  debates 
Uiat  are  now  being  waged  about  things  like 
cholesteroL  saturated  fats,  etc 

The  first  shots  liave  now  been  fired  in  a 
war  that  wiU  probably  go  on  for  many 
years. 

The  Western  Livestodi  Report  recently 
carried  this  thought-provoking  editorial: 

"Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  cattle  in- 
dustry still  has  a  war  to  figtit. 

"EnviroamentaUsts.  moralists  and  even 
newspaper  editors  are  still  pushing  for  vege- 
table diets  as  a  symlwUc  gesture.  Anti-meat 
advertisements  naming  cholesterol  and 
heart  disease  are  constantly  published.  The 
daUy  press  is  only  too  quidi  to  publicize  the 
likelihood  of  chemicals  that  might  be  found 
in  animal  products. 

"What  are  we,  the  people  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, going  to  do  about  It?  It  is  only 
common  sense  that  any  major  changes  in 
the  eating  babiU  of  Americans  will  greaUy 
affect  animal  production. 

"We  must  stand  up  for  ourselves  and  con- 
vince oonsumen  that  meat  must  continue  to 
be  a  major  part  of  their  diets. 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  falL" 
It  l>ecomes  very-  obvious  that  we  aggies 
must  not  only  try  to  overcome  ridiculous 
regulatory  actions,  we  must  also  try  to  coun- 
teract negative  policy  statements  of  elected 
and  appointed  officials,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  t«i«i>a/UTig  news  media  reporting  of  ag- 
ricultural and  food  issues. 

Prom  these  examples,  you  can  see  the 
type  of  things  that  have  made  the  past  few 
years  some  of  the  most  turbulent  ones  in 
the  history  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

I  hope  that  I  have  provided  each  of  you 
with  some  food  for  thought,  and  I  hope  yoi( 
will  make  your  views  known  to  the  proper 
people. 

Not  oiuy  must  each  of  us  awaken  to  tbe 
problems  of  excessive  and  unnecessary  regu- 
lation, unwise  laws  and  misleading  policy 
statements,  each  of  us  must  awaken 
others— and  they,  in  turn,  must  awaken 
others. 

Because  of  thU  naticmal  awakenbig.  we 
Just  might  be  able  to  asstu«  a  bright  new 
dawn  for  UjS.  agriculture! 
Thank  you  for  listening.* 


SECRETARY  OP  ENERGY— 
"AMERICA'S  ENERGY  RICH" 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OPTKZAS 

tX  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  we  serve  in  the  same  city  with 
the  very  talented  men  and  women  who 
comprise  the  President's  Cabinet,  we 
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seldom  get  the  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Cabinet  member's  views  firsthand. 
This  is  not  because  we  do  not  want  to, 
but  because  busy  schedules  prevent  it. 
Recently  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  hear  Secretary  of  Energy 
Charles  Di|ncan  deliver  an  outstand- 
ing energy  jreport  to  the  facility,  stu- 
dents, and  guests  of  Southwestern 
University  1  n  Georgetown.  Tex. 

The  spee<h  laid  it  on  the  line  as  to 
what  impo'ted  oU  is  doing  to  our 
Nation.  Although  consumers  wonder 
why  heatini :  oil  and  gasoline  is  so  high 
compared  t }  last  year,  the  reason  is 
clear  when  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
tells  us  imp  orted  oil  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  in  18  months. 

speech  because  it  empha- 

domestic   oil   production 

emphasis  on  developing 

sources   of   energy— like 

geothermal.  wind,  fusion. 


I  like  the] 
sized  more 
with  equal 
new  nonol 
solar,  coal, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
speech  was 


the  occasion  of  the 
deeply  meaningful  to  me 
as  I  receiv^  an  honorary  doctorate 
degree  fron  the  university  that  day. 
Southwestern  University  at  George- 
'is  the  oldest  university  of 
record  in  o  u-  State  and  it  is  an  out- 
standing university  of  record  in  Texas 
also, 

I    include    Secretary    Duncan's    re- 
marks in  th( '.  Congressional  Record: 
RncARKs  Del  ivERKD 


Jr.. 


BT  Chablks  W.  Duhcan. 

iECRZTAKT  OF  EhZSGT 


Kressman 
represent  the 


are  bsaed  on 
vulnerable  to 


It  is  an  hoi  or  and  a  privQege  to  be  here 
today  to  spea  t  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  Southwest  !m  University  and  to  p>articl- 
pate  in  hone  ring  a  distinguished  and  re- 
spected meml  er  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Represent4tives— who  also  happens  to  be 
and  a  man  who  understands 
M  much  aboi^t  energy  as  anyone  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would  llkelto  say  a  few  words  about  Con- 
gressman Pic  Lie,  not  only  because  we  are 
here  to  honor  him  today,  but  particularly 
because  of  hi  i  long  Interest  in  energy,  and 
the  bard  worl :  be  has  done  in  the  Congress 
to  move  our  i  nergy  program  forward.  Con- 
Pi<Ue's  dedication  and  service 
kind  of  involvement  we  are  all 
going  to  hav;  to  have  in  order  to  move 
America  smo<  thly  and  successfully  through 
tbia  huge  tnu  isltlon  from  an  oU-based  econ- 
<miy  to  an  em  rgy-dlverstfied  economy. 

We  have  bi  il  a  aeries  of  energy  crises.  We 
are  in  the  mflst  of  one  now.  We  will  have 
more. 

We  all  bode  and  pray  that  when  these 
crises  occur  ii  i  the  future,  they  will  not  in- 
volve the  live  I  of  American  citizens  that  we 
will  not  have  to  confront  each  day  knowing 
that  fifty  Am<  rlcans  are  held  hostage  in  our 
embaaay  in  1  ran.  This  will  end.  we  hope 
soon  and  safely.  But  the  implications  for 
energy  will  to  itinue. 

The  fundan  ental  fact  is  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  din  Inlihing  oU  resources,  and  as 
long  as  to  mil  'Ji  of  our  energy  requirements 
oreign  oil,  we  are  going  to  be 
these  crises,  to  supply  inter- 
ruptions, to  silddoi  price  escalations. 

The  first  crisis,  of  course,  was  the  oil  em- 
when  most  OPEC  members 
discontinued  ^il  shipments  to  us. 

Nothing  wa  i  done— by  the  then  adminis- 
tration, by  tie  then  Congress  or  by  the 
public,  by  all  (if  ua 

But  a  few— I ,  very  few— recognized  that  we 
bad  come  to  in  unprecedented  new  phase  in 
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American  economic  policy,  and  particularly 
energy  policy. 

One  of  those  was  the  man  you  honor 
today.  Congressman  Pickle.  It  was  Congress- 
man Pickle  who  played  a  key  crucial  role  in 
putting  together  the  National  Energy  Act. 
And  he  led  the  way  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  bring  about  the  research  and 
development  legislation  that  started  this 
countiV,  even  then,  on  the  search  for  new 
alternative  sources  of  energy— especially  re- 
newable energy  from  the  sun.  the  wind  and 
geothermal  sources.  Congressman  Pickle 
urged  the  development  of  photovoltaic  sys- 
tems to  produce  electrical  energy  from  the 
sun,  and  he  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
using  electricity  for  transportation. 

He  was  there  at  the  beginning,  you  might 
say,  and  I  think  it  is  particiUarly  fitting  that 
we  are  honoring  him  today  as  we  move  into 
the  American  energy  revolution.  Thanks  to 
men  of  vision  and  commitment  like  Con- 
gressman Pickle,  we  are  about  to  have  the 
most  comprehensive  energy  program  this 
Nation  has  ever  icnown.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.  Just  twenty  years  away, 
we  will  see  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
dramatically  reduced  and  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth  based  soundly  on  our  own 
vast  energy  resources. 

President  Carter  announced  bis  energy 
program  on  J»ily  15,  1979.  Today,  barely  six 
months  later,  the  major  portion  of  this  leg- 
islation has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  is  under  discussion  in  conference 
committees.  I  expect  this  legislation  will 
become  law  very  quickly  after  the  Congress 
reconvenes  next  week. 

This  legislation  will  allow  America  to 
move  forward  across  a  broad  range  of 
energy  initiatives,  simultaneously.  We  will 
have  a  balanced  program  that  will  help  to 
achieve  a  necessary  and  overdue  reduction 
in  our  consumption  of  energy,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  realistic  energy  re- 
quirements from  a  balanced  base— oil  and 
gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  nuclear  energy,  solar 
energy,  including  biomass,  wood,  urban 
waste,  and  hydroelectric  power,  and  eventu- 
ally from  a  broad  range  of  synthetic  fuels. 

But  it  isn't  going  to  happen  overnight.  We 
must  begin  now.  Energy  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  element  that  will 
affect  our  national  security,  our  economy, 
our  standard  of  living,  our  social  and  politi- 
cal freedom,  and  the  kinds  of  lives  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  will  live  in  the 
next  century. 

It  has  more  to  do  today  with  our  inflation 
rate,  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  than  any  other  compo- 
nent. Energy  is  all  pervasive. 

We  are  today  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
freeing  ourselves  from  our  dangerous  vul- 
nerability to  decisions  made  in  foreign  cap- 
itals, by  people  who  may  or  may  not  have 
our  best  interests  at  heart,  by  leaders  who 
may  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  rational 
or  irrational 

It  is  an  untenable,  unconscionable  situa- 
tion for  this  country  to  remain  in  a  position 
where  we  do  not  have  control  over  the 
energy  sources  we  need  to  build  that  futiue. 
To  remain  in  such  a  position  when  we  have 
the  capacity  to  change  it  is  unacceptable 
and  would  be  a  disservice  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

The  events  in  Iran  are  the  most  dramatic, 
the  most  grotesque,  examples  of  what  can 
happen  when  irrational  events  suddenly 
take  over.  Even  when  the  holding  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  Is  ended  and  the  occupation  of 
the  American  embassy  is  over,  the  economic 
disruptions,  the  new  realizations  that  have 
been  forced  on  the  industrialized  world, 
caused  by  the  actions  of  the  Iranian  mob 
and  the  Iranian  government  will  linger  on. 
especially  in  the  areas  of  olL 
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And  if  those  were  not  sufficient  Illustra- 
tions, the  price  anarchy  in  the  oO  market 
that  plagued  the  last  half  of  1979  and 
reached  lU  highest— or  lowest— point  at  the 
meeting  of  OPEC  in  Caracas  Just  before 
Christmas,  demonstrated  again  the  unten- 
able situation  that  will  continue  as  long  as 
we  are  dependent  on  foreign  oil  for  such  a 
major  part  of  our  energy  needs. 

That  OPEC  meeting  made  It  unavoidably 
clear,  if  it  wasn't  clear  enough  before,  that 
the  only  characteristic  one  can  identify  in 
the  present  worldwide  oil  market  is  the 
characteristic  of  uncertainty.  The  world 
watched  OPEC  for  four  days  and  waited  to 
be  told  not  whether  prices  would  go  up,  but 
Only  bow  much  they  would  go  up— this 
time.  The  OPEC  nations  were  unable  to 
agree  on  price  ceilings;  no  one  was  certain 
about  anyone  else's  price,  or  once  the  price 
was  set,  how  long  it  would  before  it  was  set 
again. 

But  the  calculations  now  indicate  that 
America's  bill  for  imported  oil  will  be  $20 
billion  more  than  it  was  last  year,  even  with 
a  projected  decline  in  barrels  imported,  and 
that  price  rise  comes  on  top  of  the  $28  bil- 
lion increase  that  occurred  in  1979. 

Let  me  trace  this  short  but  staggering 
story  for  you.  In  December  1978.  the  aver- 
age price  of  crude  oil  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  OPEC  was  about  $13  a 
barrel.  In  June  1979,  OPEC  held  a  meeting 
in  Geneva  and  the  price  moved  up  to  a 
range— $18  at  the  low  end  and  $24  at  the 
high  end— an  average  to  the  United  States 
of  a  little  over  $20  a  barrel 

Today,  13  months  later,  the  prices  range 
from  $24  a  barrel  to  $34.50  a  barrel  with  an 
average  price  around  $27  a  barrel,  now. 

That  means  within  13  months  the  price  of 
crude  oil  imported  into  the  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled.  Spot  market  prices 
have  been  $40-$4S  a  barrel  and  one  reported 
as  high  as  $51  a  barrel. 

The  financial  resJity,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, is  that  in  1980  the  United  SUtes  will 
spend  over  $83  billion  buying  oil  in  foreign 
cotmtries.  That  Is  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  we  are  spending  this  year  to  provide 
equipment  for  our  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  combined. 

And  while  we  are  paying  for  it,  we  have  no 
assurance  about  oil  supplies.  We  have  a 
fragile  situation:  The  level  of  production  is 
uncertain.  It  could  be  scaled  down  by  pro- 
ducing countries  as  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries try  to  scale  down  their  consumption. 

Last  year,  for  example,  OPEC  produced 
an  average  of  31  million  barrels  a  day.  The 
best  estimate  we  have  seen  is  that  produc- 
tion this  year  will  only  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  30  million  barrels  per  day.  This  as- 
sumes a  continuation  of  Iranian  production 
at  present  levels,  and  no  interruptions  any- 
where else  for  political  or  other  reasons. 

Anything  less  than  30  mUlion  barrels  per 
day  of  OPEC  production  could  produce 
shortages  in  the  industrialized  world.  The 
possibility  of  such  lower  production  is  real. 
We  estimate  that  2H  to  S  million  barrels  per 
day  can  be  considered  "at  risk"— meaning  it 
is  oil  supplied  from  sources  that  could  be 
considered  unstable,  where  supplies  may  be 
cut  off  or  interrupted. 
I  repeat  We  have  a  fragile  situation. 
There  has  been  speculation  recently  that 
we  may  have  a  slight  oil  surplus  soon.  If  It 
does  occur,  I  would  hope  it  would  help  to 
bring  prices  down  a  little.  But  if  we  do  have 
a  siuplus,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  or  deluded.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
long-term  situation.  And  for  tne  long  term 
there  Is  no  surplus.  Any  surplus  will  be  tem- 
porary.. From  time  to  time  we  nuiy  have 
shortages.  There  is  only  so  much  oil  in  the 
world.  It  is  being  depleted,  and  it  wiU  not 
last  forev«>r. 
Every   expert  opinion   I   have  consulted 
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agrees  that  oil  Is  running  out.  Oil  produc- 
tion in  this  country  peaked  in  1971  and  has 
been  «»*<'Un«ng  steadily  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  Alaskan  oO. 

There  is  accelerated  activity  in  domestic 
oil  drilling  today  attributable  to  decontrol 
of  domestic  crude  oQ  prices.  There  are  more 
drilling  rigs  at  work  today  in  the  United 
States  than  at  any  time  since  the  IgSCs— 
but  even  with  this  encouraging  situation, 
experts  ia  and  out  of  the  oil  industry  agree 
that  the  most  optimistic  outlook  is  that  the 
current  level  of  U.S.  oil  production  will  be 
maintained,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
arrest  the  decline  we  have  experienced  in 
the  l»70'a 

No  one  predicts  a  dramatic  increase  in 
VS.  oU  production.  We  have  16  percent  ol 
the  world's  oil  production,  but  we  have  29 
percent  of  world  oU  consumption  and  only  9 
percent  of  world  oU  reserves.  We  do  not 
need  a  cnmtal  ball  to  forecast  the  oil  future. 

Yet  since  the  oil  embargo  in  1973,  we  have 
increased  our  oil  consumption,  and  our  oU 
imports  have  increased  by  almost  30  per- 
cent; driving  our  dependence  on  foreign  im- 
ports to  almost  50  percent  of  our  oU  needs. 

Similarly,  every  expert  opinion  forecasts 
that  OPEC  production  will  peak  and  begin 
to  decline  in  the  1980s.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  will  be  in  the  mid-1980s  or  the 
late  1980s.  But  there  is  no  question  that  it 
will  happen.  We  need  to  face  this  reality  by 
pursuing  the  search  for  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  by  cutting  our  demand  for  oil  and 
by  worlcbig  in  concert  with  our  interna- 
tional partners. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  we  cannot 
depend  upon  international  agreements  to 
solve  our  energy  problems,  that  each  nation 
in  the  end  will  act  to  serve  its  own  self-inter- 
ests. I  believe  we  cannot  accept  that  view- 
point; we  must  try  to  establish  international 
agreement  among  the  consuming  nations  to 
moderate  the  use  of  oil,  to  moderate  the 
price  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

We  must  take  strong  measures  ourselves, 
and  we  must  encourage  other  countries  to 
Join  us.  Simply  because  in  today's  world  no 
single  nation  can  act  alone  effectively.  Mul- 
tilateral action  is  necessary. 

If  the  consuming  nations  do  not  under- 
take concerted  and  strong  actions  in  the 
very  near  term  to  decrease  their  use  of  oil. 
average  oil  import  prices  very  much  higher 
than  today's  levels  will  become  a  reality. 
Furthennore.  if  the  demand  restraint 
record  of  the  major  consuming  countries 
cannot  be  improved,  and  the  increasing  vol- 
umes of  direct  govemment-to-govemment 
purchases  continue,  we  may  reach  a  situa- 
tion of  an  uncontrolled  scramble  for  bilat- 
eral deals  in  a  tightening  market,  with  every 
man  for  himself —a  sellers  market  where  ex- 
borbltant  prices,  tied-in  economic  conces- 
sions, and  the  temptation  of  political  accom- 
modations become  the  prevailing  currency. 

New  relationships  are  developing  in  the 
international  oil  market  Oil  companies  that 
used  to  control  75  percent  of  the  interna- 
tional oil  market  now  control  about  60  per- 
cent Governments  have  taken  a  more  active 
role  in  their  places,  buying  and  selling  on  a 
govemment-to-govemment  basis  and  bring- 
ing into  play  other  factors  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional supply-demand  relatlonsblps  of  the 
oil  market 

The  recent  meetings  of  OPEC  may  give 
the  impression  that  it  lacks  cobesicm.  and  it 
lacks  the  ability  to  deal  respmisibly  with  tU 
own  power.  OPEC,  however,  still  represents 
a  potentially  cohesive  force  that  can  have 
enormous  bearing  <m-  the  amount  of  oQ  we 
get  and  on  the  price  we  pay  for  it 

The  urgent  necessity  of  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  clearly  represents 
the  biggest  challenge  that  this  NaUon  baa 
ever  faced  in  peacetime. 
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Our  irtiole  social  and  economic  inftastnie- 
ture— our  railroads,  our  mass  transit  systems. 
our  building,  our  cities,  our  highwaya.  our 
urban  planning,  our  Industrial  iriants  and 
equipment  our  homes— bave  all  been  de- 
signed over  the  last  several  decades,  and  oer 
tainly  since  the  second  worid  war.  on  the 
premise  of  cheap,  accessible  oU.  That  is  a 
premise  that  is  no  longer  relevant 

We  have  now  to  examine  every  aspect  of 
our  society  to  determine  bow  it  wHl  function 
when  foreign  oO.  and  eventually  domestic 
oQ.  runs  out  >s  it  inevitably  wOL 

We  have  to  bring  together  all  our  techni- 
cal, financial,  and  human  resources  to  ao- 
complisb  this  transition.  As  I  said,  it  is  the 
most  complex  undertaking  this  Nation  has 
ever  faced  in  peacetime,  and  to  bring  it  all 
together  is  a  massive  challenge  of  manage- 
ment and  national  purpose. 

This  is  an  unprecedmted  challenge,  but  it 
is  also  an  enormous  opportunity.  And  in 
many  ways  it  is  your  challenge  and  your  op- 
portunity. 

Every  discipline  that  you  are  studying 
here  at  Southwestern  University  will  have 
an  application  as  we  move  through  this 
period  of  energy  transition.  It  will  affect  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  of  course.  But  we 
must  be  Imaginative  in  the  social  sciences, 
in  the  way  we  shape  our  Uves.  our  leisure, 
the  relaticmstalps  between  home  and  busi- 
ness, the  location  of  our  factories  and 
schools  and  all  the  institutions  that  togeth- 
er comprise  American  society. 

We  must  take  account  of  all  Interested 
parties,  and  in  energy  everyone  is  an  inter- 
ested party.  This  transition,  this  emergence 
into  a  new  energy  era.  will  be  carried  out  by 
all  segments  of  our  society  not  simply  by 
Federal  Government  programs. 

Quite  the  contrary,  if  we  are  effective— 
and  In  fact  in  order  to  be  effective— we  will 
forge  the  greatest  coalition  of  common  in- 
terest among  the  American  people  that  we 
have  ever  created  in  time  of  peace. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  immediate  pro- 
gram is  conservation  and  that  Involves  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  It 
calls  upon  industry  and  labor,  schools,  reli- 
gious institutions,  community  organisations, 
farms,  ranches,  and  Uterally.  everyone,  ev- 
erywhere in  this  country. 

There  is  enormous  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibOlty  for  the  private  sector,  by  busi- 
ness and  science  woridng  in  conjimction.  as 
always,  with  farsighted  universities  like 
Southwestern,  which  nearly  three  years 
ago.  incidentally,  initiated  its  own  energy 
conservation  program  and  cut  electrical  con- 
sumption by  25  percent  and  gas  consump- 
tion by  45  percent  Many  majw  organisa- 
tions and  institutions  are  following  your  ex- 
ample  today. 

The  search  for  alternative  fuel,  for  eco- 
nomic solar  energy,  for  the  production  of 
energy  from  biomass  is  an  opportunity  for 
business  large  and  small  throughout  the 
country. 

America  is  not  energy  poor— we  are  energy 
rich.  But  it  will  take  time  and  money  to  get 
away  tram  the  dependence  on  foreign  petro- 
leum that  we  have  buUt  up  in  this  Century, 
so  we  can  move  into  the  next  Century  with 
an  energy-diversified  economy  based  sound- 
ly on  our  own  petroleum  and  gas,  our  coal, 
our  oil  shale,  our  unconventional  gas,  solar 
energy,  synthetic  fuels,  and  nuclear  energy. 

America  has  been,  from  its  beginning,  a 
Nation  on  the  move,  in  transition.  We  have 
not  been  static  technically,  industrially,  so- 
cially, or  economically.  Much  of  our  history 
has  been  built  on  creative  transition.  We  are 
no  stranger,  particularly  here  in  tbe  South- 
west to  the  challenges  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  new  dreumstancea  The  transition 
from    an    oil-dependent    economy    to    an 
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energy-divcnlfled  economy  is  no  more  an  tn- 
surmoutttable  challenge  than  so  many  chal- 
lenges we  have  faced  imxsshilly  in  tbe 


It  win  take  more  woric.  mate  technology, 
more  money  and  perhaps  even  Diore  ingenu- 
ity than  simply  trying  to  persuade  tbe  pro- 
ducing countries  to  psoduoe  more  oQ  and 
bold  the  price  down.  But  tai  the  end.  it  win 
be  more  soocessf  uL  And.  it  wlD  make  us 
more  tndependmt  more  secure,  and  more 
able  to  reach  into  the  21st  Century  with  op- 
timism and  confidence.* 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL TEXTILE  CAUCUS 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

or  SOUTH  caaoLOiA 
n  THK  HOUSE  OP  BSPBUSHTATIvn 

Thunday,  Pebruam  28, 1999 

•  Mr.  HOUiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Congrea- 
sional  Textile  Caucus  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  quarterly  fi- 
nancial statonent  for  the  polod 
ending  December  31,  1979.  Therefore, 
I  am  taUng  the  opportunity  to  submit 
the  statement  for  Insertion  into  the 

CONGKESSIOHAL     RSCOSO     SO     that     Sll 

Members  may  review  it. 

HNANOAL  REPORT  OF  TNE  OONGKSSXMM.  TEXItE 

CAUCUS:  QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES  MO  FIM) 
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FIOHTINO  INFLATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  p.  ADDABBO 

OP  IIXW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKMTATTVBS 

Thunday,  February  28, 1989 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  BCr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Irving  Zuckennan.  Mr.  Zuckerman 
is  a  noted  economist  who  has  coun- 
seled me  on  many  economic  issues.  He 
has  developed  a  proposal  designed  to 
help  fight  inflation,  which  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  this  l>ody  would  find 
most  interesting.  I  insert  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Irving  Zuckerman 
into  the  Record: 

FiCBTDiG  InrtATioR  Wrra  «  Tax  Bkkak 

Dtuing  one  of  several  conversations  with 
my  tax  accountant  last  Sunday  be  said  that 
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he  bad  Just  r^ad  an  editorial  entitled. 
Lever  Against 
said.  "What  is 


A 

Inflation."   "Wonderful."  I 
the  lever?"  And  that  is  how 


the  following  d  tscussion  started: 

Him:  "Sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  raise  your 
hopes  too  muc  i,  the  editorial  offers  as  the 
'lever*  a  reduct  on,  unspecified,  of  the  feder- 
al deficit.  WitB  increased  defense  expendi- 
tures coining  u  p  I  would  consider  that  idea 
even  less  likely  than  before.  But  I  guess  just 
about  everythl  ig  possible  has  already  been 
suggested  anyh  ow. 

Me:  "There  iiimply  has  to  be  something 
more,  and  pret(  y  quick  too. 

Him:  "Well,  when  you  have  something 
'more'  Just  let  i  le  know. 

Me:  "There  ii  something  I  have  in  mind- 
to  fight  inflatidn  with  a  taxbreak.  You  are  a 
CPA.  if  I  inven .  a  new  tax-break  would  it  be 
patentable?  As  nuning  of  course  that  it  is 
something  new 

Him:  "Every  possible  tax-break  has  been 
brought  up.  I  a  n  sure,  so  I  do  not  think  you 
could  get  a  pa  ent  even  Jf  tax-breaks  were 
patentable.  Ma  rbe  that  is  why  we  are  floun- 
dering. Solutioi  is  to  economic  problems  are 
not  likely  to  Ite  patentable.  At  any  rate, 
what  kind  of  gimmick  do  you  think  you 
would  like  to  se  e? 

Me:  "It  is  n>  gimmick,  it  gets  back  to 
something  fundamental.  It  is  simply  that 
borrowed  mon<  y  is  supposed  to  be  repaid, 
and  we  are  diicouraging  repayment  more 
than  we  are  en<  ouraging  repayment. 

Him:  "Is  that  aU?  It  is  downright  silly  for 
loans  to  be  re;  >aid  even  without  inflation, 
because  the  im  erest  payment  Is  deductible 
on  income  tax  and  with  inflation  repay- 
ment can  be  m  ade  in  cheaper  and  cheaper 
dollars.  So  whi  ire  is  the  sense  in  repaying 
borrowed  mor  ey?  I  read  that  interest 
income  increas  id  almost  18  percent  in  the 
year  ending  Jai  luary.  while  total  income  in- 
creased 11  perci  nt. 

Me:  This  is  s  >mething  we  should  correct, 
and  what  I  havi :  in  mind  is  a  tax-break  suffi- 
cient to  promqte  large-scale  repayment  of 
borrowed  mone  /. 

Him:  "And  «  hat  is  that  supposed  to  ac- 
complish?" 

Me:  "I  have  been  reading  that  interest 
rates  are  going  up  more  and  more  t>ecause 
the  loan  deman  d  is  more  than  the  supply  of 
loanable  funds  I  have  also  been  reading 
that  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  requires  a 
higher  savings  rate.  But  I  think  that  we 
could  also  increase  the  supply  of  loanable 
funds  if  ther<  was  more  repayment  of 
longer-term  det  t. 

Him:  When  I  ^ay  my  monthly  payment  on 
my  mortgage,  il  includes  a  payment  on  prin- 
cipal. That  pro  ides  the  bank  with  loanable 
funds. 

Me;  "Sure,  iutt  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Look  at  all  the  industry-debt  which 
has  those  remote  maturity  dates,  without 
any  part  of  the  principal  being  repaid.  Some 
companies  are  niylng  their  own  stodis  with 
their  higlv  cui  rent  profits  etc.  and  some 
companies  are  niying  back  their  discounted 
bonds.  Isn't  tl  at  a  way  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  loans  t>le  funds? 

Him:  And  yo  i  want  to  tee  a  tax-break  to 
get  more  indi  istrial  emnpaniea  to  retire 
their  bonds?  ¥  hat  haa  that  got  to  do  with 
inflation?  Tou  liave  to  have  something  that 
would  curb  the  Ml.  We  need  a  recession. 

Me:  That's  It  we  do  not  need  a  recession 
to  curb  the  M:  .  If  the  banks  had  more  re- 
payments comng  in  on  their  longer-term 
loans,  they  cai  re-lend  those  receipts  in- 
stead of  making  new  addltlona  to  money- 
supply  to  aocoi^odate  new  loans. 

Him:  So  youi  are  saying  that  the  Ml  In- 
creases becaus^  the  banks  are  making  new 
loans  with  corresponding  deposits,  instead 
of  with  reeeiptf  of  money  from  pre-existing 
loans. 
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Me:  Isn't  that  what  Volker  means  when 
he  says  that  he  will  reduce  Ml  by  curbing 
loan-demand?  By  increasing  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars back  to  the  t>anks  in  repayment  of  pre- 
exisiting  debt  we  can  get  that  result  without 
asking  for  a  recession. 

Him:  So  your  prefer  a  tax-break  approach 
as  a  substitute  for  a  recession  approach? 

Me:  We  have  already  had  recessions 
during  which  inflation  continued,  so  it  is 
possible  that  recessions  do  not  do  the  Job. 
The  higher  interest  rates  being  used  to  curb 
the  Ml  also  increase  the  cost  of  borrowed 
money,  so  that  those  boosted  interest  rates 
provide  some  cost-push  inflation. 

Him:  But  the  increased  Interest  rates  are 
also  being  used  to  support  the  dollar 
abroad,  so  you  might  have  to  have  the  high 
interest  rate  anyhow. 

Me:  It  might  be  possible  to  get  some  dol- 
lars back  from  abroad  without  using  the 
high  interest  rates.  If  an  American  company 
has  debts,  and  has  dollars  abroad,  why  not 
get  them  to  repay  those  debts  with  some  of 
the  dollar^  they  have  abroad? 

Him:  So  you  would  like  to  see  the  tax- 
break  for  repayment  of  debts  used  to  bring 
back  dollars  from  abroad?  Lowering  the  in- 
flation rate  would  also  support  the  dollar. 

Me:  I  Just  do  not  think  it  is  economic  to 
keep  adding  to  the  country's  debt-load,  es- 
pecially in  the  capital  structure  of  the  in- 
dustrial companies.  The  interest  charges  are 
fixed  costs  which  push  up  their  break-even 
points  so  that  marginal  companies  need  the 
inflation  to  avoid  havtaig  their  profit-mar- 
gins wiped  out.  Not  all  companies,  of  course, 
but  all  the  companies  that  would  be  sub- 
marginal  without  the  inflation.  In  fact,  it- is 
possible  that  we  can  not  safely  stop  the  in- 
flation at  all  without  first  reducing  the 
break-even  points  of  marginal  companies, 
and  that  means  lowering  fixed  charges  first. 

Him:  And  you  think  that  the  tax-break  for 
repayment  of  loans  would  lower  fixed 
charges  of  marginal  compaines?  A  tax  break 
that  big  would  put  a  huge  dent  in  the  feder- 
al and  state  tax  collections. 

Me:  Not  as  big  a  dent  as  you  might  think, 
because  while  this  tax-break  is  applied,  the 
interest-payment  deduction  is  being  reduced 
as  the  corporate  debt  declines.  And  once  the 
corporate  debt  is  reduced,  the  reducM  inter- 
est-deduction repeats  year  after  year— for 
interest  that  would  otherwise  be  paid  year 
after  year.  And  interest  payments  on  new 
loans  would  also  be  less;  as  it  is,  the  Fed  is 
pusing  up  interest-cost  which  rediices  the 
net  taxable  Income.  If  the  interest  pay- 
ments are  reduced  because  of  repayment  of 
debt,  there  will  be  more  net  profit  for  the 
government  to  tax,  so  it  is  possible  that  the 
tax-break  for  inducing  repayment  of  debts 
might  not  be  all  that  costly  in  terms  of  tax 
collections. 

I  would  hope  that  the  tax-break  for  inter- 
lest-payments  could  be  reduced  as  the  tax- 
break  for  repayment  of  debts  is  applied. 
The  interest-cost  would  still  be  deductible, 
but  the  aggregate  of  interest  payments 
might  be  lessened  by  reason  of  reduced 
debt.  So  it  might  not  be  a  costly  way  of  re- 
ducing inflation.  And  it  might  not  be  a 
costly  way  of  supporting  the  dollar  abroad, 
particularly  if  debts  of  Americans  doing 
business  abroad  are  dealing  with  Eurodol- 
lars. 

Him:  Tou  are  certainly  hoping  for  a  lot 
from  one  tax-break.  By  the  way,  if  corpo- 
rate debt  is  reduced,  and  net  profit  thereby 
increased,  is  there  any  chance  that  conunon 
stocks  would  be  more  attractive? 

Me:  Could  be.  One  more  thing.  If  A  owes 
money  to  B;  and  B  owes  money  to  C.  and  C 
owes  money  to  D.  the  net  debt  might  only 
be  what  A  owes  to  B.  Providing,  of  course 
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that  all  three  debts  are  of  equal  amount.  So 
if  A  repays  to  B,  B  might  repay  to  C,  and  C 
might  repay  to  D.  I  point  to  that  situation 
merely  to  show  that  to  a  great  extent  we 
might  have  a  multiplier  effect  incidental  to 
a  debt-repayment  tax-break.  The  aggregate 
debt-figures  contain  a  great  deal  of  double- 
count. 

Him:  Frankly,  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  aver- 
sion to  having  more  tax-breaks. 

Me:  Maybe  we  can  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
dubiotis  ones  by  substituting  good  ones. 

Him:  You  have  not  given  any  figures  as  to 
what  amounts  you  are  talking  about. 

Me:  You  are  the  accountant,  doing  the  fig- 
ures is  your  Job.  Companies  are  needing 
loans  to  pay  bills,  and  the  banks  do  not  have 
it  to  lend  so  there  is  talk  of  a  credit  crunch 
that  could  lead  to  insolvency  and  maybe 
even  bankruptcies  within  the  next  few 
months.  I  am  thinking  of  what  I  have  read 
in  a  financial  newsletter  about  possible 
credit  crunches,  and  similar  concerns  are 
being  reported  in  newspapers  in  recent  days. 
By  the  way,  back  in  the  1930's  Keynes  re- 
ferred to  hoards  of  money  as  uninvested 
savings;  wouldn't  it  be  odd  if  some  of  those 
hoards  of  money  should  have  been  used  to 
repay  debts? 

Him:  I  am  not  sure  of  everything  you  have 
been  thinking,  but  if  I  were  thinking  the 
way  you  are  thinking  I  would  submit  it  to 
publications.  Sure,  why  don't  you?* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  285 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIKGTOH 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  285  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  disappearances  of  persons  which 
are  caused  by  the  abduction  and  clan- 
destine detention  of  those  persons  by 
the  governments  of  foreign  countries 
or  by  international  or  transnational 
terrorist  organizations.  The  text  of 
that  resolution  follows: 

H.  Cor.  Res.  28S 
Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  disappearance  of  persons 
which  is  caused  by  the  abduction  and 
clandestine  detention  of  those  persons  by 
the  governments  of  foreign  countries  or 
by  intematlonal  or  transnational  terrorist 
organizations. 

Whereas  under  international  law  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  are  obligated  to  promote 
and  defend  human  rights; 

Whereas  the  domestic  law  of  most  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  International  law,  prohibits 
the  governments  of  the  respective  countries 
from  suspending  certain  himian  rightc 
under  any  circumstances,  particularly  those 
rights  which  guarantee  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary execution  and  freedom  from  torture: 

Whereas  the  commitment  to  human 
rights  is  a  central  bond  shared  by  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  committed 
to  the  rule  of  law; 

Whereas  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  dissent 
and  to  conceal  gross  violations  of  human 
rights,  certain  foreign  governments' in  dtf- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  those 
governments  monopolized  by  a  single 
person,  party,  or  group  such  as  the  armed 
forces,  or  by  extremist  religious  groups,  sep- 
aratist movements,  or  political  parties  sup- 
ported by  foreign  entities,  have  increasingly 
engaged  in  the  abduction  and  clandestine 
detention  of  persons  suspected  of  opposing 
those  governments  and  of  members  of 
groups  out  of  favor  with  governmental  au- 
thorities, such  as  Intellectuals  or  members 
of  certain  social  classes,  political  organiza- 
tions, or  ethnic  or  religious  groups; 

Whereas  testimony  before  the  Congress 
has  established  that  such  governments 
often  torture  and  murder  the  persons  they 
cause  to  "disappear"  while  denying  knowl- 
edge of  the  whereabouts  of  those  persons; 

Whereas  these  governments  and  quasi- 
governmental  entities  causing  these  disap- 
pearances often  engage  in  acts  of  interna- 
tional or  transnational  terrorism; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  deeply  moved  by 
the  anguish  and  sorrow  suffered  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  persons  who  have  so  disap- 
peared, particularly  the  spouses,  children, 
and  parents  of  those  persons; 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  restrictions  by 
the  United  States  on  economic  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to,  and  on  access  to  fi- 
nancial and  other  United  States  resources 
by,  countries  the  governments  of  which  vio- 
late internationally  recognized  human 
rights  referred  to  in  sections  116  and  S02B 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  is  not 
discretionary  but  \s  required  by  Federal  law; 
and 

Whereas  this  practice  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  causing  the  disappearance  of  per- 
sons threatens  the  foundations  of  civilized 
societies,  which  are  based  on  due  process  of 
law:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  conctirring),  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  any  government  which  causes  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  person  by  the  abduction 
and  clandestine  detention  of  that  person  in 
committing  an  act  of  terrorism  which 
cannot  be  Justified  under  any  circum- 
stances; 

(2)  the  President  should  encourage  the 
leaders  of  other  countries  to  Join  with  him 
in  calling  upon  the  United  Nations— 

(A)  to  condemn  such  alxluction  and  deten- 
tion as  an  act  of  terrorism, 

(B)  to  establish  effective  procedures  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  disappeared  persons, 
and 

(C)  to  demand  that  all  governments  thor- 
oughly investigate  all  reports  of  such  disap- 
pearances   in    their    respective    countries, 

prosecute  those  persons  responsible  for  any 
such  disappearance,  and  account  for  any 
person  who  has  so  disappeared,  either  by  re- 
leasing such  person  if  alive  or  by  explaining 
the  circumstances  of  such  person's  death 
and  disclosing  the  location  of  such  person's 
remains;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  attempt  to  orga- 
nize and  implement  a  program  of  national 
and  international  action  to  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  governments  practicing  this  act  of 
terrorism.* 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  SEPTA 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PKRIfSTLVAirXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ernest  and  Elaine 
Cohen  appeared  in  the  February  12 
edition  of  the  Bulletin: 


SEPTA:  What  Wbr  Wkoko 
(By  Ernest  Cohen  and  Elaine  Cohen) 

How  did  it  come  about  that  Delaware 
Valley  public  transportation,  onoe  the  na- 
tion's best,  is  near  collapse  after  U  yean  of 
operation  by  a  tax  exempt  public  authority? 
What  happened  to  the  milUona  of  dollara  of 
public  funds  snent  on  the  system? 

Our  story  In  ttie  Delaware  Valley  is  one 
little  component  of  the  total  national  pic- 
ture. The  plot  is  the  same  everywhere,  only 
the  details  differ,  whether  we  look  at 
SEPTA,  the  wreck  of  the  Penn-Central. 
Chrysler,  or  the  city  governments  of  New 
Yoric  and  Cleveland.  It  is  the  story  of  top 
management  more  interested  In  political 
and/or  financial  deals  than  in  efficient  op- 
eration.    

As  the  SEPTA  record  unfolds,  we  get  the 
same  tiresome,  details  of  capital  funds  mis- 
applied to  operating  def idta,  inefficient  use 
of  equipment,  poor  employee  morale,  de- 
ferred maintenance,  management  ricochet- 
ing from  crisis  to  crisis,  requests  for  govern- 
ment support,  and  above  all  a  massive  cover- 
up  of  failures.  A  statement  attributed  to  a 
former  general  manager  of  SEPTA  ex- 
presses the .  underlying  attitude:  "I  was 
brought  in  because  I  knew  how  to  get  grant 
money,  and  that's  what  we  needed."  Ironi- 
cally, SEPTA  lost  several  federal  grants  be- 
cause internal  operations  and  control  proce- 
dures were  not  acceptable  to  the  Urtum 
Mass  Transit  Authority  (UMTA)  officials. 

Maintaining  existing  equipment  was  given 
low  management  priority,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  federal  handouts  for 
new  equipment.  Rolling  stock  was  cannibal- 
ized  for  parts,  and  then  scrapped.  (The  au- 
thors have  photographed  SEPTA  trolleys 
rusting  in  a  junkyard  near  Morrisville  since 
1978,  while  new  trolleys  to  replace  them 
cost  over  $600,(M)0  each.)  By  1979  there  were 
not  enough  operable  buses,  trolleys,  track- 
less trolleys  or  transit  cars  for  scheduled 
service.  Unsafe  vehicles,  many  of  which 
promptly  broke  down,  were  put  into  service. 
Stations  and  tracks  became  rundown,  and 
sometimes  imsafe.  Escalators  were  "fixed" 
with  permanent  barricades  and  "out  of 
order"  signs.  Promises  of  marvelous  new 
services,  used  to  hold  public  support,  were 
always  in  that  never-never  land  !k10  years 
away.  Meanwhile,  the  SEPTA  board  was 
paralyzed  by  a  running  feud  among  its  con- 
stituents, Philadelphia,  the  four  suburban 
counties,  and  the  state.        

Under  federal  pressure,  a  SEPTA  manage- 
ment study  was  conducted  in  1977-78  by  an 
outside  consultant,  using  UMTA  funds.  A 
few  of  their  simpler  recommendations  have 
been  implented  (e.g..  improved  handling  of 
cash  fare  receipts)  but  most  of  the  SEPTA 
problems  identified  in  that  report  have  not 
yet  been  touched. 

A  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture has  Just  completed  its  study  of  the 
SEPTA  mess.  This  committee  recognized 
that  an  essential  part  of  preparing  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  for  a  tight  energy  future  \b  to 
have  a  good  public  transportation  system 
operating,  particularly  one  which  is  heavily 
electrified:  commuter  rail  lines,  subway, 
trolley  and  trackless  trolley.  We  agree  with 
most  of  the  committee  recommendations, 
and  particularly  support  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  special  appropriation  of  $5,360,()00 
for  emergency  repairs  presented  to  SEPTA 
by  Governor  Thomburgh  on  Feb.  1.  1980  to 
prevent  Immediate  collapse  of  service. 

2.  Making  SEPTA  more  accoimtable  to 
the  public  to  state  and  to  local  govern- 
ments. If  the  city  and  the  suburban  counties 
can't  agree  on  a  satisfactory  new  organiza- 
tion for  the  SEPTA  board,  the  Legislature 
must  act.  Accountability  Is  essential  to  pre- 
vent repetition  of  the  present  situation. 


t.  Lmger-tenn  subctdy  oommitment  trom 
the  state  and  local  govemmenta.  for  tooth 
operating  d^lctta  and  capital  improvements, 
is  recommended  by  the  committee.  In  our 
view,  their  reoommendatioDS  do  not  go  far 
enougti;  the  state  ooostitutioD  afaould  be 
amended  to  permit  dedtcatlon  of  part  of  the 
gasoline  tax  to  public  tranapoitaUon. 

4.  Safety  inapiection  of  all  transit  vehicles, 
not  Just  buses,  with  the  inspeetlan  program 
to  t>e  monitored  l>y  state  poUoe.  The  oom- 
mittee  recommendation  is  good,  but  it' need- 
lessly exempts  railroad  equipment,  and 
lacks  provisions  for  inspecting  interrtate 
buses  and  transit  cars  at  their  ttame  ga- 
rages. 

Above  alL  it  is  essential  that  the  provision 
of  public  services  be  responsive  to  communi- 
ty needs;  wlilch  requires  two-way  communi- 
cation between  those  who  use  Uw  cystem 
and  thoee  who  operate  it.  Organlnd  dtlien 
involvemmt  and  input  sluMikl  be  at  an  early 
stage  of  transportation  planning.  This  oom- 
munlcation  must  not  be  viewed  asan  adver- 
sary situation,  citizens  against  SEPTA,  but 
as  mutual  cooperation. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Citizens  Transpmta- 
tion  Conunittee  is  an  official  dtiaens'  advi- 
sory group  to  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  Its  memtwrship  in- 
cludes many  individuala  and  representatives 
of  civic  organtasations.  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  coocemed  with  transporta- 
tion in  the  SEPTA  region.  Back  in  1973. 
CTC  submitted  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing to  SEPTA  offering  to  provide  such 
citizen  input  at  the  earliest  stages  of  plan- 
ning. This  memorandum  of  underatanding 
was  never  acted  upon  by  the  SEPTA  board. 

The  inherent  difficulty  of  assuring  public 
responsibility  for  an  Immense,  multi-county 
transportation  authority  can  not  be  solved 
by  Just  adding  citizen  twrticipatlon.  SEPTA 
tias  too  many  masters  and  no  clear  lines  of 
responsibility.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  splitting 
SEPTA  Into  the  following  formal  independ- 
ent operating  agencies: 

1.  A  multi-county  commuter  agency  to  ac- 
tually operate  the  trains,  not  Just  sign  con- 
tracts with  ConRaiL 

2.  The  City  Transit  Division,  minus  subur- 
ban lines,  to  operate  the  Philadelphia  bus, 
subway,  trolley  and  trackless  trolley  system 
as  an  agency  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

3.  The  present  Red  Arrow  Division  to  op- 
erate the  bus  and  light  rail  systems  In  Dela- 
ware and  Montgomery  counties,  under  con- 
trol of  these  two  counties. 

4.  The  present  Flintier  Division  plus 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  County  bos  service, 
to  be  operated  by  a  transit  authority  con- 
dolled  Jointly  by  these  counties. 

Under  this  suggested  reorganization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  monitor  the  operating  agencies, 
and  insist  on  cooperation  with  regard  to 
schedules  at  Interdivisional  transfer  points, 
distribution  of  timetables.  Joint  fares,  and 
fare  zones. 

Competition  can  be  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  kind  of  mismanagement  that 
has  characterized  the  SEPTA  monopoly. 
Therefore,  we  also  recommend  changes  in 
the  state  law  to  permit  unrestricted  entry  of 
private  operators  into  the  transit  business 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  existing  service.* 


Am  FOR  NICARAGUA 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday.  February  28. 1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
authorizing  foreign  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
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How  '  To  "LOSK"  NiCAHAGUA 

Nicaracua  lit  s  half-remembered  on  the  far 
edge  of  Ameri(  an  concern.  The  Indifference 
U  not  Just  u  iwarranted— tt  is  dangerous. 
Now  six  montl  is  Old,  Nicaragua's  revolution 
is  close  to  itt  tipping  point.  If  things  go 
badly,  a  middl  >-class  exodus  could  turn  Into 
a  flooid.  washii  g  away  hopes  for  an  evolving 
pluralist  demc  mcy.  It  so  happens  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  help  deter- 
mine next  wee  t  which  way  Nicaragua  tips. 

At  stake  is  iin  authorization  vote  on  (75 
million  in  fore  gn  aid.  which  the  Senate  has 
already  appro  red.  This  aid.  however,  is  in 
deep  trouble  i  i  the  House.  Many  members 
fear  voting  f o  any  assistance  to  a  country 
that  could  tmti  Castroite  and  thus  come  to 
'lost."  Yet,  absurdly  enough 
failure  to  projvide  the  promised  American 
help  would  ail]  but  guarantee  that  very  out- 
come. 
So  far.  Nicaragua  has  been  a  disappoint- 
jrophets  of  calamity.  There 
mass  executions,  no  crack- 
down on  the  p^ess,  no  swing  to  dogmatic  so- 
cialism, no  glo  aal  posturing  in  the  Fidelista 
mode.  The  coi  utry's  Sandinist  regime,  true 
enough,  did  vistain  when  the  United  Na- 
voted  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Afghanistan.  But  that  is  less 
offense,  considering  Ameri- 
of  inglorious  intervention  in 
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uld  still  tip  to  the  far  left, 
through  all  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  seem*  to  be  the  critical  year  for  its 
inexperienced  I  leaders,  who  face  contradic- 
tory pressurea  The  poor  are  pressing  for  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  their  lot;  the  more 
prosperous  se^k  reassurance  against  a  radi- 
cal redistribu  ion  of  wealth.  The  private 
sector  is  hold  ng  back  on  sorely  needed  in- 
vestment unti  the  direction  signs  are  clear- 
er. 

Compassion  and  prudence  combined  make 
a  compelling  irgument^or  the  $75  million 
in  American  help  to  this  ravaged  coimtry. 
The  aid  alreac  y  provided  by  other  countries 
shames  the  United  States:  West  Germany, 
$30  million:  \  enezuela.  $45  million:  Spain. 
$11  mUlion:  the  Netherlands.  $11  million; 
the  other  Cer  tral  American  republics.  $100 
million.  By  co  ttrast,  Cuba  is  furnishing  low- 
scale  technics  1  assistance,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  giv  !n  scholarships  and  polio  vac- 
cine. 

But  the  doll  u-  amount  of  American  aid  is 
much  less  Imi  ortant  than  its  symbolism.  If 
Congress  shows  itself  unwilling  to  support 
the  struggle  f (  r  Nicaraguan  democracy.  hoW 
can  it  expect  Etnyone  in  Nicaragua  to  wage 
the  same  figlit?  A  few  in  Congress  may. 
marginally,  rsk  their  seats  if  Nicaragua 
ends  up  tumi  ig  left.  Nicaraguan  democrats 
would  pay  wit  i  their  heads.* 


BOLSTER  [NO  AN  ALLY  IN  THE 
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.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
IH  THZ  HCtoSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rea  strategically  more  im- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

portant  to  the  United  States  than  the 
Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  region 
supplies  much  of  the  world's  energy 
and  provides  an  arena  of  competition 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  increasing  threats  to  the 
oil  and  other  commercial  lifelines 
through  the  Nfiddle  East.  Radical  re- 
gimes, terrorist  organizations,  and  the 
ever-present  danger  of  the  overthrow 
of  friendly  governments  continue  to 
plague  the  region.  In  addition,  we  face 
the  clear  and  open  aggression  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Afghanistan. 

We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  our  in- 
terests tn  the  Middle  East  and  con- 
sider the  best  ways  to  protect  them. 
Israel,  in  particular,  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  In  protecting  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is  the 
only  country  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  is  a  stable,  reliable,  pro- West- 
em,  democratic  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

We  can  continue  to  coimt  on  Israel 
to  help  protect  our  political  and  mili- 
tary position  in  the  Middle  East.  Isra- 
el's intelligence  network  has  aided  our 
country  in  combatting  terrorism  and 
protecting  friendly  Arab  leaders.  Its 
defense  forces  have  given  the  United 
States  invaluable  information  on  the 
combat  capabilities  of  U.S.  weapons 
and  the  performance  of  captured 
Soviet  equipment. 

Most  importantly,  in  time  of  need, 
the  battle-tested  Israeli  Armed  Forces 
are  our  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
economic  and  military  aid  we  provide 
Israel  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
the  United  States  makes  overseas. 

While  Israel  maintains  a  strong  mili- 
tary posture,  its  security  is  threatened 
by  internal  economic  problems.  In 
1979,  the  rate  of  inflation  in  Israel  was 
111  percent.  Moreover,  Israel's  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  last  year  was 
$4  billion,  and  with  a  gross  national 
product  of  only  $14  billion.  Israel  car- 
ried a  foreign  debt  of  $15  billion.  Isra- 
el's debt  service  to  the  United  States 
in  fiscal  1981  will  be  roughly  equal  to 
the  total  economic  support  fimd  assist- 
ance it  will  receive  from  the  United 
States. 

For  the  first  time  in  Israel's  history, 
the  price  of  imported  oil  will  exceed 
the  cost  of  defense  purchases  abroad. 
The  oil  bill  for  1981  now  is  estimated 
to  be  $2.6  billion,  compared  to  $1.45 
billion  in  1979.  Part  of  this  stems  from 
Israel's  relinquishing  the  Alma  oil- 
fields In  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  last  fall.  In 
1981,  Israel  will  be  paying  Egypt  an  es- 
timated $500  million  for  this  oU. 

In  response  to  these  economic  chal- 
lenges, Israel  has  initiated  stem  aus- 
terity measures.  Foreign  defense  pro- 
curement has  been  substantially  re- 
xluced,  and  there  has  been  a  cut  in  real 
terms  of  6  percent  in  the  budgets  of 
nearly  all  the  govemment  ministries 
for  1981.  Further,  there  has  been  a  6- 
percent  manpower  reduction  In  the 
public  sector  and  a  freeze  on  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings. 
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In  human  terms,  this  policy  means 
severe  restrictions  across  the  fabric  of 
Israeli  society.  Unemployment  will 
rise,  prices  for  bread  and  milk  and 
other  staples  are  going  up.  badly 
needed  schoolrooms  and  hospitals  will 
not  be  built,  and  a  growing  population 
will  face  an  even  greater  housing 
squeeze. 

Israel  desperately  needs  foreign  cur- 
rency to  help  finance  Its  deficit.  With- 
out such  assistance.  Israel's  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  will  dwindle  to  unac- 
ceptable levels.  This  would  harm  Isra- 
el's international  financial  standing 
and  ability  to  borrow  in  financial  mar- 
kets. Large  outflows  of  capital  from 
Israel  could  result. 

Lack  of  foreign  currency  also  would 
severely  hamper  Israel's  ability  to 
meet  its  military  import  needs.  The 
ability  of  Israel  to  proceed  with  the 
peace  process  and  undertake  new  ini- 
tiatives is  dependent  upon  Israel's  con- 
fidence In  its  own  security.  That  confi- 
dence is  undermined,  however,  if 
Israel  is  unable  to  finance  the  defense 
materials  it  needs  at  a  time  when  so 
many  of  its  neighbors  are  being  armed 
at  unprecedently  high  levels  by  Com- 
munist and  Western  nations  alike. 

The  administration  has  recognized 
Israel's  serious  economic  problems  and 
has  recommended  that  an  additional 
$200  million  loan  be  given  to  Israel 
this  fiscal  year.  However,  further  as- 
sistance would  appear  to  be  necessary. 
As  recent  events  have  demonstrated, 
our  own  security  is  closely  tied  to  the 
security  of  Israel.  We  need  strong 
allies  like  Israel  in  the  volatile  Middle 
East.* 


HON.  ED  JONES 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

or  TENNESSiX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  special  honor  and  tribute  that  has 
been  awarded  our  colleague,  Ed  Jones 
of  Tennessee.  As  most  Members  of 
this  body  know,  Ed  Jones  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  issues  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  rural  devel- 
opment. He  has  authored  many  pieces 
of  legislation  vitally  important  to  agri- 
culture  and  agribusiness. 

Just  recently,  his  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  agriculture  were 
given  special  notice  by  his  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin. 
The  Agriculture  Council  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  at  Martin  insti- 
tuted a  new  award  this  year— the  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  Award— aimed  at 
recognizing  special  achievements  by 
its  alumni.  By  way  of  explanation,  I 
should  add  that  the  Agriculture  Coun- 
cil at  this  particular  university  is  a 
group  of  students  belonslng  to  a  wide 
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range  of  agriculture  oriented  clubs 
and  campus  groups. 

This  year.  1980.  waa  the  first  year 
this  award  was  presented  to  any  UTM 
alumnus.  Its  first  year  recipient  was 
our  colleague,  Eo  Jones.  In  addition, 
this  award  will  be  accompanied  by  Kir. 
JONE&'  induction  Into  an  agricultiual 
hall  of  fame  that  will  be  established  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin 
in  the  near  future. 

I  think  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  recognize  Eb  Jones'  special 
knowledge  of  agricultural  policy  and 
programs.  I  tlilnk  it  Is  significant  that 
his  people  back  home  also  recognize  it. 
It  is  even  more  significant  that  college 
agriculture  students  know  his  record 
and  the  Importance  of  having  someone 
as  knowledgeable  as  Ed  Jones  serving 
'in  Congress,  oit  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, helping  fomnilate  poUcy 
that  allows  our  Nation  to  have  abim- 
dant  supplies  of  food.  I  want  to  com- 
mend those  students  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Martin  for  their  selec- 
tion of  Ed  JoNis  as  the  first  recipient 
of  their  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award. 

They  have  chosen  welLc 


HATS  OFF  TO  GEORGE  MASON 
UNIVERSITY'S  NURSING  DE- 
PARTMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity's nursing  department  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Star  news- 
paper. I  am  proud  of  the  successes  of 
this  university,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  glowing  article  on  the 
nursing  department's  chairperson, 
Evelyn  Cohelan.  Under  her  leadership 
this  department  has  made  great 
strides  forward. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Tkachkr,  a  School,  and  a  PROcaAH 
(By  Boris  Weintra«b)' 

At  most  colleges  and  universities  these 
days,  there  to  a  lot  of  nervousness  about 
waning  enrollments.  With  the  passing  of 
the  post-war  baby-boom  generation  into 
adulthood,  and  with  stratospheric  increases 
in  tuition,  the  number  of  potential  students 
and  the  number  of  students  able  to  pay 
their  way  has  dropped  drastically  in  recent 
years.  Belts  are  being  tightened  almost  ev- 
erywhere. 

One  exertion  to  the  relatively  new 
George  Maaon  University,  the  state  univer- 
sity for  northern  Virginia.  From  its  begin- 
nings la  1067  as  a  two-year  branch  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  enrolling  17  students 
in  temporary  quarters  at  Bailey's  Cross- 
roads, through  the  status  it  has  had  since 
1972  as  an  Independent  full-fledged  univer- 
sity. George  Mason's  growth  has  been  con- 
tiniioua. 
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The  univerritr.  which  oocuplea  S67  acres 
on  lu  main  campns,  as  well  as  a  north 
campus  im  what  used  to  be  Fairfax  High 
School,  now  has  more  than  ItJtOO  day  and 
evening.  fuO-time  and  part-time,  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students.  An  even  better 
gauge  of  its  growth  to  to  vtoit  every  six 
montha  or  so  and  see  how  many  new 
>^t«piM  h"*'*""!"  seem  to  have  sprung  up 
whole  in  the  IntervaL 

But  even  in  an  institution  where  ^apid 
growth  has  been  a  constant,  the  growth  of 
one  unit  within  the  imlversity.  the  nurslnr 
department,  has  been  notable,  ta  1973.  It 
had  no  students  and  a  mlniseule  staff  plan- 
ning its  cuTTteuIttn:  by  the  fall  of  1«74.  It 
tad  admitted  300  nursing  majoa.  The 
number  grew  toaoo  by  1975.  to  700  by  1970. 
toi  900  by  1977.  It  baa  ■tabiliied  dnce  then, 
dipping  to  850  undergraduates  and  another 
SO  in  a  new  graduate  program  thto  academic 
year. 

There  are  probably  a  number  of  reasons 
for  thto  growth— a  demonstrated  need  for  a 
solid  ntuilnr  education  tn  a  pabiie  univenl- 
ty  in  northern  Virginia  to  undoubtedly  one 
of  them,  aa  to  the  fact  that  the  Job  market 
for  nurses  to  strong.  But  many  people 
aroiuid  George  Mason  are  convinced  that 
one  reason  to  preeminent.  Her  name  to 
Evelyn  Cohelan.^  and  she  to  the  depart- 
ment's chairman. 

*'Beneath  that  quiet  exterior."  mys  a 
George  Maaon  colleague,  "to  a  very  dynam- 
ic very  strong  person  with  a  lot  of  force 
She  gets  things  done." 

"She  is  unbelievable."  says  another  facul- 
ty membtf.  "She  took  that  department  out 
of  nowhere  and  really  made  it  something.  I 
dont  know  anybody  else  who  could  have 
done  It.- 

The  object  of  thto  praise  to  a  short,  grand- 
motherly woman— she  to  the  mother  of  four 
grown  children,  and  she  really  to  a  grand- 
mother—who deacribes  the  paths  of  her  per- 
sonal and  prof easlonal  life  at  a  •oiea  of 
twists  and  turns  taken  by  accldeat.  &it  a  lto> 
tener  geU  the  feeling  that  things  weren't 
quite  that  accidentlal,  that  when  Evelyn  Co- 
helan makes  up  her  mind  to  do  something, 
she  goes  ahead  and  does  It 

Shb  waa  bom  in  Iowa,  and  educated  in 
nursing  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
what  was  then  the  typical  three-year  nura- 
Ing  program.  After  she  graduated,  she  and 
her  grandmother  took  a  train  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

"While  I  was  out  there.  I  met  a  young 
man  who  seemed  better  than  anything  I  was 
likely  to  find  in  the  Midwest."  she  says  with 
understated  humor.  "I  took  the  licensing 
exam  out  there,  bought  a  ticket  for  my 
grandmother  and  sent  her  home,  and  got 
married  before  I  knew  how  to  pronounce 
'Cohelan.'"  (It's  "Co-haU-un.") 

Because  they  were  living  in  Berkeley,  she 
began  taking  courses  at  the  University  of 
California,  fintohing  two  years  of  college 
and  gettirv  an  associate  arts  degree  before 
their  first  child,  a  girl,  was  bom.  The 
daughter  was  followed  by  two  boys  and  then 
another  girl  within  a  seven-year  period.  "I 
never  intended. to  go  back  to  acbool."  she 
says. 

But  when  her  youngest  child  was  3,  she 
worked  for  a  summer  as  a  psychiatric  nurse, 
and  discovered  that  a  lot  of  things  had 
changed  in  that  field.  She  decided  to  return 
to  college  and  take  some  psychology 
courses,  and  then  discovered  federal  schol- 
arship money  was  available  for  people  who 
wanted  to  get  a  bachelor's  degree  in  psychi- 
atric nursing.  So  she  went  ahead  and  got 
one. 

"Well;  the  kids  were  happy.  Jeffery  (her 
husband)  was  getUng  hto  meato  on  time,  so  1 
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did  a  year  of  field  work  tn  a  clinic  In  San 
Franriaco."  slie  recaUa.  "Sj  that,  there  was 
a  master'a  program  in  psychiatric  nursing, 
and  I  entered  it." 

Hee  husband  wha  was  active  In  the  labor 
movement  tod  In  local  poUtIf ,  woiljl  Ful- 
bright  for  stody  tn  Bngland.  The  Cohelan 
family  pecked  up  and  vent  a  year  abroad, 
but  meanwhile,  she  received  a  letter  asking 
her  to  eoue  back  and  run  a  new  pragram 
tearhtng  paychiatilc  nunlng  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calffomla'S  San  Franeisoo  branch. 
She  did  that  for  twa  years,  and,  with  more 
financial  ai<t  began  working  towaed  her  doc- 
torate. 

"There  was  a  national  oompetttion  for  a 
acholaiahip."  she  says,  "and  I  was  one  of  the 
few  with  the  guts  or  foolhardy  enough  to 
apply  fUr  It  I  got  one  of  eight  acbolanhips 
they  gave  out  In  the  whole  nation.  Being 
back  In  school  was  easier  than  anything 
else." 

She  had  Just  about  completed  everything 
but  her  dtoaertatioB  when  her  hnsband  was 
elected  t»  Oongresi  for  the  first  of  the  six 
tenna  he  eventaally  served.  Evelyn  CMielan 
pidied  op  her  data  and  moved  east,  "and 
settled  In  to  be  a  eoogrtiBtonaft  wife." 

"After  three  years,"  she  aays.  "I  had  gone 
to  so  many  luncheons  that  I  was  putting  on 
weight  and  I  was  aeetag  the  same  people 
every  day." 

She  went  to  the  Untaretitty  of  Maryland's 
Baltimore  Coonty  branch,  and  got  a  Job 
teachlnflL  with  time  off  to  help  tn  her  bus- 
band's  '-"'f'r*'  snd  to  finally  earn  her 
doctorate  In  1963.  She  soon  became  chair- 
man at  the  dfepoitment  of  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing, then  was  dean  of  the  nursing  school's 
graduate  pracrams  and  acting  dean  of  the 
sdiool  at  various  timesL 

It  was  tat  1973  that  she  learned  of  George 
Mason'r  plans  to  begin  a  nuntag  program 
and  of  Its  search  for  a  chairman.  She  was 
ambivalent  because  she  was  happy  teaching 
la  Baltimore,  but  the  poasIMUty  taitrlgued 
her— "I  called  here  four  times,  the  dean  fi- 
nally said  that  If  1  was  taitereated.  to  come 
around,  bat  otherwise,  please  seop  calling." 
What  finallf  coovlneed  her  to  apply  for  the 
Job  was  the-  opportunity  to  start  building  a 
new  program  from  the  ground  up.  She  ap- 
l4ied.  and  woo  the  Job.  In  a  sense;,  the  foun- 
dation Ibr  the  new  progrsaa's  success  had  al- 
ready been  laid  within  the  northern  Virgin- 
ia nursing  community.  Nurses  had  been 
writing  other  colleges,  as  well  as  local  and 
sUte  politicians,  urging  the  establishment 
of  a  fuill  four-year  norstng  program  In 
northein  Virginia.  When  Cohelan  went  to 
work  at  George  Mason,  she  says  In  the  ter- 
mlAology  of  someone  who  knows  something 
about  poBtica;  "there  was  a  ready-made  con- 
stituency. The  RNs  flocked  In.  and  they  told 
would-be  nurses  about  the  program." 

Stin.  tt  WMBDt  qiulte  that  easy.  Cohelan. 
who  was  active  tn  professional  nurstaig  orga- 
nizations, called  upon  her  contacta  in  those 
organizations  to  help  her  devise  the  cturicu^ 
lum  for  the  new  program.  To  build  local 
support,  she  "never  missed  a  local  profes* 
sional  meeting."  and  she  made  arrange- 
ments with  every  hospital  and  dfoic  In 
BortheTB  Virginia  for  her  students  to  get 
practical  experience  under  trained  profes- 
sional staff  members. 

One  favorable  aspect  of  starting  a  new 
program  was  that  Cohelan  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  most  of  the  recent  thlnkin. 
about  how  a  nurse  to  to  be  educated. 

"Early  nursing  education  consisted  of  a  ul- 
ploma  earned  with  hospital  training."  she 
says,  "with  the  senior  students  teaching  the 
newer  ones.  We  began  to  see  that  that 
wasn't  the  way  to  do  it,  and  when  communi- 
ty colleges  began  to  grow  In  the  1950s,  we 
devised   ways   to   shorten   the   traditional 
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three-year  pre  mm  to  two  and  set  it  up  in 
community  c(  lieges.  And  that  grew  like 
wUdfire. 

"Now  we  say  that  that  really  isn't  enough, 
given  what  happens  in  medical  care  today. 
The  traditioni  1  programs  offer  no  special- 
ized training  I  n  public  health.  There  is  no 
research  comi:  onent.  A  lot  of  management 
goes  on;  our  a  udents  need  to  know  patient 
management  t  >ctiniques.  There  is  advanced 
practice  to  learn  more  advance  techniques. 
Our  students  i  lust  have  the  scientific  back- 
groimd  in  che  nistry,  in  biology.  We're  get- 
ting to  the  piint  that  there  is  a  debate 
today  about  uhether  a  bachelor's  degree 
will  soon  be  rei  luired  for  an  RN." 

George  Mas<  n's  nursing  student  classes  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years  have  Included 
about  40  men  but,  says  Cohelan.  for  the 
most  part  th^y  are  "white,  female  and 
young,  the  stereotype  student  nurse."  Prom 
the  beginning^  she  says,  the  students  have 
been  highly  motivated  and  excellent. 

The  same  m  ght  be  said  for  the  nursing 
department  fa4  ulty.  Cohelan  takes  a  certain 
pride  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  nursing 
schools  set  up  on  medical  center  campuses, 
her  faculty  n  embers  are  subject  to  the 
same  requirei  aents  for  promotion  and 
tenure  as  are  a  ly  other  members  of  the  uni- 
versity commu  lity,  and  serve  on  university- 
wide  committe  s  alongside  history  or  litera- 
ture or  astrotomy  PhOs.  Eventually,  she 
says,  all  of  hei  faculty  will  have  doctorates. 

••Those  of  uj  who  have  been  on  medical 
center  campuses  have  to  pinch  ourselves 
about  feeling  part  of  the  whole  campus." 
she  says  with  some  wonderment.  "This  is 
really  dif feren .  Everybody  publishes;  a  lot 
of  it  Is  becaise  they're  on  this  kind  of 
campus  and  ev  >ryone  else  is  publishing." 

Everyone  ex(  ept  Cohelan;  "it's  a  scandal," 
she  admits,  bv  t  she  doesn't  do  much  origi- 
nal research  my  more;  "I'm  too  old  to 
start."  She  stil  1  takes  her  turn  in  the  class- 
room, though ,  teaching  a  basic  survey 
course  called  '  Nursing  as  a  Practice  Disci- 
pline" designed  to  put  the  profession  into 
perspective  fori  her  new  charges. 

When  Coheli  ji  Uught  at  the  University  of 
BCaryland,  she  says,  people  used  to  come  up 
to  her  at  prof<ssional  meetings  and  tell  her 
how  happy  sht  looked,  so  "up"  with  the  ex- 
citement of  hei'  job. 

"I  still  go  tq  those  meetings,  and  I  must 
still  exude  th|t  same  enthusiasm,  because 
they're  still  saving  that."  she  says.* 


ESTON  A  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP  HXW  YORK 
Uf  THE  BO  7SE  OP  REPKESEirrATIVES 

Thund  IV,  February  28, 1980 

•  Mrs.  CHI)  (HOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  Feb  ruary  24.  1980,  the  Baltic 
nation  of  Estonia  celebrated  its  62d 
anniversary  of  independence.  This 
nation  procl  timed  its  Independence  in 
1918  followi  ig  the  declaration  of  the 
League  of  ¥  atlons  and  that  of  Presi- 
dent Woodri  w  Wilson  that  all  peoples 
had  the  rig  tit  to  self-determination. 
This  same  r  ght  of  self-determination 
was  also  proclaimed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  imder  Lenin's  rule  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  adl  lered  to. 

At  first  th  $re  was  some  hesitancy  in 
recognizing   he  free  nation  of  Estonia 
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by  the  allied  world  powers.  There  was 
concern  that  this  nation  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  its  own.  But  in  1919.  1 
year  after  its  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Estonia  proved  its  strength  in 
the  war  of  independence. 

Yet,  the  new  found  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  Estonia  was  short  lived. 
In  1939,  imder  military  threat  and  co- 
ercion, Estonia  signed  a  pact  of  mili- 
tary assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  pact  was  said  to  have  prevented 
war  and  it  was  believed  that  such  a 
pact  guaranteed  Estonian  safety. 

But  over  the  years,  quite  the  con- 
trary proved  to  be  true  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  nation  was  eroded. 
The  citizens  of  Estonia  have  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  Russian  assist- 
ance. This  pact,  whose  intent  was  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Estonian 
people,  has  resulted  in  tremendous 
losses  in  both  human  suffering  and 
material  exploitation.  In  addition  to 
ignoring  the  accords  of  the  1939  pact, 
the  Russians  havjs  also  failed  to 
comply  with  those  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1973. 

Those  persons  seeking  to  exercise 
full  rights  or  questioning  Soviet  occu- 
pation are  confined  to  mental  institu- 
tions, imprisoned,  or  exiled.  Futile  ap- 
peals about  the  conditions  in  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  have  been  made  to  the 
United  Nations.  But,  they  have  all 
been  ignored.  Colonialism  and  Soviet 
domination  continue  in  these  nations 
despite  the  gains  made  in  having  the 
sovereignty  of  other  smaller  nations 
recognized  around  the  world.  We 
cannot  sdlow  the  continuous  denial  of 
human  rights  in  these  nations  or  the 
debasement  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
its  citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  country  and 
the  United  Nations  will  see  fit  to  rec- 
ognize the  conditions  in  Estonia  and 
that  this  nation  will  not  have  to  cele- 
brate its  63d  anniversary  imder  out- 
side occupation  or  dominance.* 


THCMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  A  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
m  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
issue  of  one  of  my  favorite  publica- 
tions. Dollars  &  Sense,  published  by 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  has  a 
most  enlightening  article  about 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  balanced 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  writing  to  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

Thomas  Jippntsoii  and  a  Balanckd  Budget 

Amzndkxrt 

(By  Jimmie  Hicks) 

When  the   last  British   prime  minister, 

James  Callaghan,  assumed  office,  he  told 
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his  people  that  the  crux  of  their  economic 
problem  was  that:  "We  are  still  not  earning 
the  standard  of  living  that  we  are  enjoying." 

The  crux  of  the  economic  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  Britain. 
As  a  society,  we  are  not  earning  the  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  are  enjoying  either. 
This  is  most  obviously  reflected  in  the  huge 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  government. 

This  bi-partisan  policy  of  deficit  spending 
has  become  a  way  of  life  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  recent  years.  And  it  has  led  finally 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  have  a  balanced  budget  i 
except  in  times  of  national  emergency. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that 
this  proposed  amendment  did  not  originate 
in  recent  times  but  that  the  idea  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  Constitution  itself.  Also  little 
known  is  that  this  proposal  was  first  made 
by  one  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Re- ' 
public:  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  was,  of  course,  the  author  of  our 
Declaration  of.  Independence,  our  second 
Vice  President,  and  our  third  President.  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  present  Demo- 
cratic Party.  But  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  since  he  was, 
at  the  time,  serving  our  country  as  its  am- 
bassador to  France.  He  was.  however,  keenly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Convention 
and  he  offered  his  advice  in  letters  that  he 
wrote  to  his  friend.  James  Madison,  who  is 
called  the  Father  of  our  Constitution. 

While  the  Convention  was  in  session,  Jef- 
ferson wrote  Madison,  on  September  6, 
1789.  to  suggest  that  some  consideration  be 
given  to  the  delegates  to  placing  restrictions 
on  the  "power  of  contracting  debts"  by  the 
Federal  government.  Unfortunately.  Jeffer- 
son's advice  was  not  followed  but  he  did  not 
give  up  on  the  idea. 

On  November  26,  1798,  while  he  was  serv- 
ing as  Vice  President,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
John  Taylor  complaining  about  the  "exces- 
sive expense"  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams.  He  declared:  "I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  a  single  amendment 
to  our  constitution.  I  would  be  willing  to 
depend  on  that  alone  for  the  reduction  of 
the  administration  of  our  government  to 
the  genuine  principles  of  its  constitution;  I 
mean  an  additional  article,  taking  from  the 
federal  government  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing." 

While  nothing. came  of  Jefferson's  propos- 
al at  the  time,  he'  continued,  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, to  express  his  opposition  to  a  policy 
of  deficit  spending. 

In  a  letter  detailing  his  political  beliefs. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  Elbridge  Gerry  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1799,  that:  "I  am  for  a  government 
rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applying  all 
the  possible  savings  of  the  putilic  revenue  to 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,"  and  he 
added  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  "increas- 
ing, by  every  device,  the  public  debt,  on  the 
principle  of  its  being  a  public  blessing." 

As  President,  Jefferson  followed  this 
policy  with  beneficial  results  for  his  coun- 
try. In  his  retirement  years,  he  continued  to 
argue  against  a  policy  of  deficit  spending.  In 
a  letter  to  John  Wilson,  on  August  17,  1813, 
he  wrote  that  he  hoped  all  Americans  "shall 
consider  ourselves  unauthorized  to  saddle 
posterity  with  our  debts^and  morally  bound 
to  pay  them  ourselves." 

Jefferson  always  considered  deficit  spend- 
ing not  just  bad  policy  but  also  a  moral 
wrong  which  would  lead  to  "ruinous  conse- 
Ciuences."  He  wrote  Albert  Qallatln,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1809,  that  he  believed  "if  the  debt 
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should  once  more  be  eweUed  to  a  formidable 
size,  iU  entire  discharge  will  be  despaired  of. 
and  we  shall  be  committed  to  the  English 
career  of  debt,  corruption  and  rottenness, 
closing  »1th  revolution." 

It  may  yet  be  that  Jefferson's  prediction 
will  come  true  and  that  we  will  follow  the 
British  road  to  "ruinous  consequences."  It  is 
clear  that  the  Federal  government  itself  is 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Only 
determined  action  by  the  American  people 
will  ensure  that  the  cure  Jefferson  first  pro- 
posed Is  enacted:  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment ending  the  policy  of  inflationary  defi- 
cit spending  by  the  Federal  government.* 


TIME  FOR  ACTION  ON  THE 
MARPOL  PROTOCOL  OF  1978 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1980 

9  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  complete  necessary  action 
on  the  treaty  known  as  the  Marpol 
Protocol  of  1978.  The  treaty  was 
elaborated  by  an  international  confer- 
ence in  February  1978.  For  this  coun- 
try, it  was  partially  implemented  in 
October  of  the  same  year  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Port  and  Tanker  Safety 
Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-474.  But 
two  steps  remain  to  be  taken:  Bringing 
the  treaty  into  force  internationally 
and.  concurrently,  completing  its  im- 
plementation by  the  United  States. 
The  full  process  to  achieve  these  goals 
will  require  some  time  to  complete,  be- 
cause the  ratification  procedures  of 
many  other  nations  are  involved.  But 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
complete  its  work  cm  the  matter 
during  this  Fession.  and  indeed  we 
should  do  so.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
today  introducing  by  request  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  administration,  a 
bill  to  implement  the  Protocol  of  1978 
Relating  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships,  1973. 

That  is  a  tedious  title,  even  for  a 
treaty.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  accepted 
short  title  is  "Marpol  Protocol,"  and  I 
shall  use  that  term  in  the  balance  of 
my  remarlts. 

The  Marpol  Protoc<ri  was  the  direct 
result  of  UJ5.  proposals  for  interna- 
tional action.  In  the  wake  of  some  16 
tanker  casualties  in  and  around  U.S. 
waters  during  the  winter  of  1976-77. 
the  U.S.  Government  went  to  the 
Inter-Govemmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization  (IMCO)  with  a  de- 
tailed set  of  proposals  applying  to 
tankers.  The  proposals  were  to  adopt 
new  design,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment standards  and  new  procedures 
for  vessel  inspection  and  certification. 
As  a  package,  the  U.S.  initiatives  were 
more  stringent  and  extensive  than 
anything  previously  proposed  interna- 
tionally. IMCO  member  nations  decid- 
ed to  alter  the  Organization's  work 
schedule  to  permit  a  series  of  techni- 
cal meetings  culminating  in  a  special 
international  conference.  Eleven 
months  after  the  administration  an- 
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nounced  the  American  initiatives,  the 
Conference  produced  two  treaties,  one 
on  safety  measures  and  the  other  on 
pollution  prevention— the  Marpol  Pro- 
tocol. 

The  United  States  pushed  the  inter- 
national comratmity  very  hard  for  fast 
action  and  stringent  measures.  Both 
were  obtained.  It  then  fell  to  the  U.S. 
Government  to  show  our  readiness  to 
adopt  the  treaty  standards  and  prac- 
tices as  our  own.  The  Congress  incor- 
porated many  of  these  standards  and 
practices  into  the  Port  and  Tanker 
Safety  Act  of  1978.  This  act  mandated 
national  implementation  of  standards, 
but  did  not  implement  the  Marpol 
Protocol  In  all  its  provisions  and.  of 
course,  was  not  part  of  the  treaty  rati- 
fication process.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will,  when  enacted  into 
law,  complete  the  implementation  of 
Marpol  Protocol  provisions,  thus  serv- 
ing as  a  companion  piece  to  the  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  that  treaty. 

This  bin  was  recently  introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  well  (S.  2118).  I  am  sure 
that  its  consideration  there  will  lend 
in&petus  to  deliberations  on  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Marpol 
Protocol  itself. 

Principal  features  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First,  the  act  would  apply  to  U.S.- 
flag  ships,  wherever  located,  and  to 
foreign-flag  rtiips  entering  U.S.  ports. 

Second,  technical  annexes  I  and  n 
of  the  protocol,  governing  oil  and 
chemicals  in  bulk  respectively,  would 
apply  only  to  seagoing  ships— equiva- 
lent provisions  already  apply  to  vessels 
on  inland  waters. 

Tliird.  authority  to  administer  the 
act  is  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating. 

Fourth,  procedures  for  certification, 
inspection,  and  investigation  are  estab- 
lished. 

Fifth,  sanctions  are  specified,  includ- 
ing civil  and  criminal  penalties,  deten- 
tion orders,  liability  In  rem.  and  refer- 
ral to  flag  state. 

Sixth,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
establish  criteria  for  determining  the 
adequacy  of  reception  of  facilities  of  a 
port  or  terminal,  to  make  such  deter- 
minations on  request,  and  to  exclude 
ships  from  ports  and  terminals  not 
having  reception  facilities  certified  as 
adequate. 

Note:  Reception  facilities  means 
facilities  capable  of  acc^ting  residues 
and  tank  washings  from  ships  at  the 
termination  of  voyages  or  upon  entry 
Into  shipyards. 

Seventh,  an  incident  reporting 
system  is  established  in  conformance 
with  protocol  provisions. 

EUghth.  the  act  would  Implement  the 
amendment  procedures  of  the  proto- 
col, including  rapid  amendment  proce- 
dures for  technical  annexes  and  ap- 
pendixes. 

Ninth,  the  act  would  be  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  or  on  the 
date  the  Marpol  Protocol  becomes  ef- 
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f  ective  as  to  the  United  States,  whidi- 
ever  is  later. 

In  Aprti  and  Jime  1978.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Gtiard  and  Navigation 
of  the  Committee  on  Mendiant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  conducted  hear- 
ings on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  bear- 
ing on  ports  and  tank  vessels.  Before 
the  subcommittee  at  that  time  was 
legislation  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  introduced  by  request.  The 
purpose  of  this  biU.  H  Jl.  10390.  was  to 
implement  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
From  Ships.  1973.  Considerable  testi- 
mony was  taken  on  the  issues  raised 
by  this  bill.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
by  request  today  is  a  modification  of 
the  previous  bill.  The  modifications  In 
the  new  bill  were  designed  chiefly  to 
accoimt  for  the  terms  of  the  new 
treaty,  the  Marpol  Protocol,  which  in- 
corporated by  reference  the  original 
1973  convention.  Thus,  most  substan- 
tive provisions  of  the  two  bills  are 
identical,  and  the  testimony  taken  in 
1978  remains  pertinent.  This  suggests 
that  only  limited  hearings  need  be 
held  on  the  new  bill  before  dispositive 
action  can  be  taken. 

The  Marpol  Protocol  would  require 
governments  to  insure  the  provision  at 
ports  and  terminals  of  reception  facili- 
ties adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ships  without  causing  imdue  delay. 
The  new  bill,  as  did  the  old  one.  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  this  treaty  obligation. 
This  matter  was  a  subject  of  some  con- 
cern to  witnesses  at  the  1978  hearings. 
Most  of  the  concern  related  to  recep- 
tion facilities  that  wotild  serve  the 
needs  of  ships  carrying  chemicals  In 
bulk,  as  the  treaty  would  impose  strin- 
gent limitations  on  the  discharge  at 
sea  of  tank  washings  containing  the 
residue  of  chemical  cargoes. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
1978  was  the  lack  of  concrete  Informa- 
tion about  existing  reception  facilities 
and  the  demand  for  new  facilities  that 
would  be  generated  by  entry  Into  force 
of  the  treaty.  The  time  since  the  1978 
hearings  has  permitted  gathering 
much  of  the  needed  Information  on 
existing  facilities  and  the  assessment 
of  future  needs  based  on  voyage  pat- 
terns, ship  configurations,  and  trade 
characteristics.  While  work  remains  to 
be  done  to  place  the  problem  fully  In 
perspective,  the  assessment  thus  far 
indicates  that  providing  for  reception 
facilities  is  clearly  a  manageable  prob- 
lem, both  economically  and  technical- 
ly. An  Important  factor  here  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  construction  and  equip- 
ment requirements  by  the  Port » and 
Tanker  Safety  Act,  such  as  segregated 
ballast  tanks  and  crude  oil  washing. 
These  requirements  will  reduce  the  ac- 
cumulation of  oily  water  slops  aboard 
ship  and  will  therefore  reduce  the 
need  for  faculties  to  receive  those 
dops. 

An  Important  modification  to  the 
1973  convention  was  effected  by  the 
1978  Marpol  Protocol.  This  Is  the  pro- 
vision that  would  delay  the  entry  into 
force  of  aanex  n— governing  carriage 
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of  chemical  i  in  bulk— for  a  period  of  3 
yean  after  the  articles  and  annex  I— 
governing  i  til— enter  into  force.  This 
«ns  speclfk  ally  adopted  to  allow  time 
tat  the  complex  procedures  and  high 
standards  inposed  by  annex  n  to  be 
met  The  U  lited  States  acceded  to  this 
delay,  deei  aed  necessary  by  many 
other  govei  [iments.  so  that  the  world- 
wide regira;  to  reduce  oil  pollution 
could  be  pi  iced  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible.  Tt  ough  the  discharge  limita- 
tions and  -eception  facility  require- 
ments of  ar  nex  n  wiU  be  delayed,  the 
United  Stat »  has  already  implement- 
ed annex  E  in  part  by  adopting  rules 
based  on  the  IMCO  chemical  code. 
These  rules!  establish  improved  safety 
and  constn^ction  standards  for  ships 
transporting  most  of  the  products  on 
the  annex  in  list  of  noxious  sub- 
stances. 

Bffr.  Spealder.  it  is  time  for  acting  on 
the  Marpol  Protocol  of  1978.  The  bill  I 
am  Introduc  Ing  today  will  serve  as  the 
vehicle  for  t  ction  by  the  Hovise.  Given 
concurrent  i  ictlon  by  the  Senate,  both 
on  the  trea  y  and  on  the  implement- 
ing leglslat:  on.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stat  s  can  in  1980  demonstrate 
to  the  worn  that  this  Nation's  1977 
initiatives  Ui  protect  the  marine  envi- 
ronment wei  e  serious  and  resolute,  not 
merely  polit  cal  posturing.* 


WILLIAB/   C.  "BILL"  DOENGES 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAROMA 
JX  THS  HOJDSC  OP  REPRESEMT ATTVES 

Thund  ly.  February  28,  1980 
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Scout  and  Demolay  work  (and)  civic  organi- 
zations. 

Doenges  was  bom  in  1907  in  Maple  Park, 
m..  one  of  six  children  bom  to  Rev.  R.  S. 
and  Lulu  Doenges.  His  father,  a  Methodist 
preacher,  was  sent  to  Collins  ville  (Okla.)  in 
1911,  when  Bill  was  four  years  old.  and  later 
to  Blaclcwell.  His  father  became  ill,  and 
moved  the  family  to  a  farm  near  Tonkawa. 
The  father  died  in  1917.  leaving  a  widow, 
five  sons  and  a  daughter. 

"We  all  worked  on  the  farm  after  school, 
helping  mother  run  the  place.  We  also  deliv- 
ered newspapers  and  did  other  odd  Jobs. 
When  we  got  old  enough,  the  Tonkawa  Ford 
dealer.  Dan  Ryan,  would  let  us  come  down 
there  and  work  at  nights. 

"I  was  working  at  the  Ford  garage  until 
midnight,  but  the  dealer  would  let  me  sell 
cars  after  I  got  out  of  school  at  noon.  The 
oil  boom  was  on  then,  and  I'd  drive  out  to 
the  rigs— they  were  drilling  a  well  about 
every  10  acres— and  yell  'Does  anybody  want 
to  buy  a  Ford?' 

"Well,  sometimes  one  or  two  hands  would 
go  up.  Mother  required  every  child  to  have 
an  education  and  when  it  came  time  for  me 
to  go  to  college.  I  said  no,  I  wasn't  going.  I 
was  making  too  much  money  to  leave. 

"But  she  kept  after  me  and  finally  said  if 
I  would  go  to  college.  I  could  go  out  for  foot- 
ball. I  was  at  Oklahoma  City  University  the 
next  day." 

As  Bill  had  learned  at  an  early  age, 
Mr.  Speaker,  hard  work  pays  off  in  ev- 
erything—including sports— and  he 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  fine  athlete. 
According  to  the  Tulsa  Tribune  arti- 
cle: 

He  lettered  in  football  (quarterback).  And 
basketball  (forward).  And  track  (shot  put). 
And  wrestling.  And  tennis.  His  coach  was 
quoted  in  a  newspaper  article  as  saying 
Doenges  was  the  best  all-around  athlete  he 
had  ever  coached. 

Besides  his  attiletics  and  schoolwork. 
Doenges  also  worked  to  pay  liis  room,  board 
and  tuition. 

Doenges  got  out  of  college  and  began  his 
business  career  during  what  is  now  called 
the  Great  Depression,  a  time  when  many 
businesses  were  falling  and  many  people 
were  out  of  work.  But  it  didn't  faze 
Doenges. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  BiU  Doenges 
Just  worked  a  little  harder  to  make  up 
for  the  bad  times.  During  the  1930's 
and  1940's,  while  he  was  working  to  es- 
tablish an  immensely  successful  auto- 
mobile business  and  was  branching 
Into  other  fields  as  well,  he  still  f oimd 
time  to  be  very  active  in  community 
affairs,  work  with  numerous  v  church 
projects,  and  devote  time  to  helping 
the  young  people  of  his  State. 

As  my  colleagues  in  this  body  can 
particularly  appreciate,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  Bill  would  get  into  politics— 
that  work  began  when  Johnston 
Murray  ran  for  Governor  in  Oklaho- 
ma in  1950.  He  was  one  of  the  movers 
in  Murray's  election  and  administra- 
tion and  served  8  years  as  the  national 
Democratic  committeeman  from  our 
SUte. 

Bill  Jumped  into  politics  even  fur- 
ther in  Oklahoma  when  he  ran  for 
Governor  in  1954  and  1958  and  for  the 
Second  District  congressional  post  In 
I960— and  he  has  stayed  active. 

I  think  Bill  probably  summed  up  one 
of  his  own  philosophies  better  than  I 
could  when  he  told  the  Tribune: 
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I  thought,  and  still  do,  that  anyone  who 
had  been  successful  in  business  owed  some- 
thing to  the  country,  to  everybody.  And  I've 
always  had  a  feeling  that  a  man  should  take 
an  active  part  In  political  events  and  affairs: 
should  try  to  make  his  city,  county  and 
state  better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Doenges'  philos- 
ophy is  one  that  we  in  this  Chamber- 
perhaps  more  than  most— can  appreci- 
ate and  applaud.* 


BUILD  THEM  HERE 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  niBIAIlA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,,!  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  in(»%asing 
number  of  imported  cars  being  sold  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  American  Jobs  in  the 
auto  industry  and  the  damage  to  the 
American  economy.  We  mtist  be  pre- 
pared to  act. 

The  UJ5.  automobile  industry  has 
laid  off  200,000  employees  for  an  in- 
definite period,  contributing  to  the 
slowdown  of  the  American  economy. 
Anderson,  Ind.,  a  major  automotive 
parts  center  located  partly  in  my  dis- 
trict, last  month  had  a  15.2-percent 
unemployment  rate,  the  highest  in  the 
country.  Muncie.  New  Castle,  and 
other  cities  are  also  suffering  from  in- 
creasing imemployment  rates. 

A  major  cause  of  the  problem  is  the 
record  sales  of  Japanese  cars.  The 
sales  of  U.S.-produced  automobiles  last 
year  dropped  over  12  percent,  while 
the  major  Japanese  car  manufacturers 
increased  their  U.S.  sales  by  more 
than  16  percent.  Imports  accoimted 
for  21.5  percent  of  total  automobile 
sales  ill  the  United  States  last  year, 
and  industry  analysts  predict  that 
they  will  account  for  25  percent  of 
U.S.  sales  this  year. 

The  January  sales  figures  for  the 
major  Japanese  imports  demonstrate 
the  problem:  Toyota.  56,034;  Datsun, 
47.063;  Honda.  30,575;  Mazda.  13,721; 
and  Subaru.  13,545. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  action  to 
reverse  this  trend.  The  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers must  l>e  told,  "If  you  want 
to  sell  them  here,  you  have  to  build 
them  here."  Many  other  countries 
now  require  by  law  that  foreign  cars 
sold  there  must  be  manufactured 
within  their  borders,  by  their  own 
workers.  This  country  should  insist  on 
the  same  policy. 

Important  decisions  affecting  U.S. 
Jobs  should  not  be  made  in  the  corpo- 
rate boardr(X)ms  of  Japan.  They 
cannot  set  up  obstacles  to  the  sale  of 
American  goods  in  Japan  and  then 
expect  to  sell  their  cars  and  other 
products  in  our  country. 

Free  trade  must  be  fair  trade.  If  Jap- 
anese autos  are  sold  here  for  less  than 
they  are  sold  in  Japan,  that  is  not  fair 
trade.  If  Japan  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  sell  American  goods  there  .but 
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sells  Japanese  goods  freely  In  the 
United  States,  that  is  not  fair  trade. 

Few  of  us  want  trade  barriers  erect- 
ed, but  we  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of 
unemployment  we  are  now  seeing  in 
the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

We  are  suffering  a  multibillion 
dollar  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  mostly 
as  a  result  of  auto  imports.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  Japan  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  consider  such  unde- 
sirable remedies  as  tariffs,  quotas,  or 
other  restrictions  if  they  do  not  volun- 
tarily locate  a  significant  portion  of 
their  manufacturing  and  assembly  op- 
erations in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  competition  Is  good  for 
American  industry,  good  for  American 
consumers,  and  good  for  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  American  manufac- 
turers are  responding  to  the  public's 
demand  for  fuel-efficient  cars,  and 
competition  stimulates  that  effort  and 
keeps  prices  to  consumers  down.  But 
that  competition  must  be  fair. 

The  best  solution  would  be  for  the 
Japanese  manufacturers  to  locate 
plants  in  this  country  voluntarily,  and 
to  hire  American  workers.  If  they  do 
not.  Congress  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
quire them  to  do  so.* 


WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN 
REGION  STUDY  COMMISSION 
(H.R.  6513) 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  reintroduced  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Region  Study  Commis- 
sion bill,  H.R.  6513.  This  bill,  which  Is 
identical  to  legislation  I  introduced  in 
the  95th  Congress.  Is  aimed  at  forming 
a  commission  to  study  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  single  intergovern- 
mental authority  to  manage  and  fi- 
nance the  provision  of  mass  transpor- 
tation, air  quality  control,  solid  waste 
disposal,  and  water  and  sewer  services 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
region. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  past  3  years  and 
an  active  member  of  that  committee 
since  I  first  arrived  in  Congress  more 
than  9  years  ago,  I  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  the  surrounding 
region.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this  Is  a  city  of  more  than 
600,000  people  and  the  core  of  a  met- 
ropolitan area  which  encompasses 
more  than  3  million  people.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
are  not  very  different  from  those  en- 
countered by  the  other  major  cities 
which  many  of  us  represent.  However, 
as  a  metropolitan  area,  the  place  we 
know  as  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  quite 
unique.  It  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it 
Incorporates  two  States  and  the  Feder- 
al District. 
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When  making  policy  for  this  singu- 
lar metropolitan  area,  one  has  to  deal 
with  a  myriad  number  of  governmen- 
tal entitles.  These  include  not  only  the 
State  governments  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  respectively  headquartered 
in  Annapolis  and  Richmond,  but  also 
the  city  governments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Rockville,  Bowie.  College 
Park,  Gaithersburg,  Oreenbelt, 
Takoma  Park,  Md.,  and  Alexandria. 
Falls  Church  and  Fairfax  City.  Va.; 
the  county  governments  of  Charles. 
Montgomery,  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  in  Maryland  and  Arlington. 
Fairfax,  Loudon,  and  Prince  William 
Counties  across  the  river  In  Virginia. 
On  top  of  this  local  bureaucracy  is,  of 
course,  the  Federal  Government 
which,  in  exercising  its  proper  authori- 
ty over  the  National  Capital  area,  has 
an  inherent  Interest  in  seeing  that 
local  policy  decisions  are  compatible 
with  the  Federal  interest. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the 
people  of  the  Washington.  D.C.,  met- 
ropolitan region  have  sharply  focused 
their  attention  on  the  need  for  Im- 
proved mass  transportation  and  clean- 
er air,  on  the  challenge  for  improved 
solid  waste  disposal  and  on  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  continued  water  re- 
sources while  coping  with  the  disposal 
of  waste  water  in  a  safe,  environmen- 
tally sound  manner.  There  have  been 
commendable,  in  fact  laudatory,  re- 
sults in  many  of  these  areas  and  those 
results  stand  as  proof  that  different 
governmental  entities  can  work  to- 
gether for  a  singular  goal. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation Is  abundant,  the  answers  as 
to  how  the  metropolitan  area  can  and 
will  continue  to  cope  with  these  grow- 
ing problems  are  definitely  lacking. 
The  Commission  which  I  have  pro- 
posed is  aimed  at  addressing  the 
future.  It  is  aimed  at  giving  careful 
consideration  and  study  to  where  we 
are,  where  we  are  going  and  how  we 
will  get  there.  I  do  not  propose  this 
Commission  with  the  intent  of  preor- 
daining its  findings.  However,  it  would 
be  useless  to  proceed  unless  one  ac- 
knowledged that  the  study  undertaken 
by  the  Commission  would  have  to  in- 
clude not  only  giving  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
an  intergovernmental  authority,  but 
also  the  methods  available  for  regional 
financing  of  that  authority  should  one 
be  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idea  of  regional 
government  is  not  one  that  is  usually 
wholeheartedly  embraced.  Indeed,  in  a 
metropolitan  area  such  as  Washing- 
ton, which  encompasses  so  many  gov- 
ernmental entities,  it  Is  often  praised 
as  the  most  logical  solution,  but  then 
summarily  dismissed  as  Impractical 
upon  consideration  of  the  political  and 
economic  infrastructure.  The  old  idea 
that  cooperation  has  brought  us  this 
far  and  that  continued  cooperation 
will  see  us  through  is  readily  aSopted 
by  those  who  only  want  to  deal  in  the 
problems  and  political  realities  of 
today. 

In  the  last  Congress,  when  I  put 
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forth  the  Idea  of  this  Study -Commis- 
sion, a  number  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  surroimding  jurisdictions  here  in 
Washington  were  quick  to  dismiss  the 
idea.  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  they 
will  have  a  different  reaction  this  time 
around. 

In  recent  years,  while  we  have  put 
stock  in  cooperation,  we  have  t>egun  to 
witness  more  and  more  confusion  In 
dealing  with  water  problems,  energy 
problems,  transportation  problems, 
and  air  pollution  problems  among 
others.  Out  of  all  of  this  confusion 
usually  comes  the  agreement  that  we 
share  a  common  purpose  and  a 
common  goal  in  this  region.  The  Study 
Commission  envisioned  in  H.R.  6513 
seelcs  to  Investigate  and  to  define  the 
means  by  which  we  can  best  face  the 
future,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  on  this  im- 
portant measure.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  IRANIAN  MINOR- 
ITIES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past  few  months  of  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding our  American  hostages  In 
Iran  have  caused  many  Americans  to 
react  vrith  strong  emotions  and  anger 
toward  all  Iranians.  It  is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  remember  that  many  Irani- 
ans are  not  supportive  of  the  terrorist 
actions  taken  against  the  United 
States  in  Iran. 

The  plight  of  these  Iranian  minor- 
ities was  shared  with  me  by  a  constitu- 
ent in  the  following  letter  which  I 
share  with  my  colleagues: 

The  Plight  op  Iranian  Minorities  in  the 
United  States 

Dear  Mr.  Beilensor:  I  am  sorry  to  take 
your  time,  but  since  my  situation  and  that 
of  other  Iranians  like  me  (minorities)  is  get- 
ting critical,  and  having  no  one  to  turn  to.  I 
would  like  to  ask  your  help  and  ad\ice. 

There  is  a  silent  and  constant  move  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Iranians  in  the -United 
SUtes  to  leave  the  country. 

At  first  we  were  happy  when  a  sanciu^oy 
was  offered  extending  visas  with  permission 
to  work  until  Jiuie  1980.  because  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Iran.  Later  the  immigration  office 
withdraws  this  extension,  adding  that  it  is 
in  the  public's  interest  that  we  should  leave 
the  United  SUtes.  It  seems  these  unfortu- 
nate people  (who  are  pro-American)  have  to 
pay  the  blood  price  for  the  hostages  in 
Tehran.  What  a  cruel  world.  It  is  like  send- 
ing the  Jews  back  to  Germany  during  Hit- 
ler's time. 

I  know  exactly  how  the  American  hos- 
tages feel  In  Tehran.  Day  after  day  waiting, 
not  knowing  what  the  outcome  will  be.  A 
war  of  nerves  with  little  hope. 

It  would  be  in  bad  taste  to  compare  our 
situation  with  the  hostages  in  Tehran.  We 
have  not  committed  a  crime  (other  than 
t>eing  bom  in  Iran),  and  we  support  the 
American  people  In  these  difficult  moments. 
We  understand  the  situation  deeply,  since 
we  have  fled  Iran  to  seek  shelter.  Besides, 
we  lack  the  support  of  our  own  people  and 
the  international  world.  Now  we  are  waiting 
to  be  deported  back  to  KhomeinL 
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I  find  no  j  leep  worrying  d&y  and  night 
about  the  fut  ire  of  my  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters who  hav  i  shared  a  life  of  uncertainty 
for  the  past  :  ear  with  me.  wondering  what 
wUl  become  »f  us.  Whether  there  will  be 
some  one  wit  i  a  listening  ear,  without  hate 
or  vengeance. 

It  is  ironica  that  the  one  nation  on  earth 
that  traditioi  ally  protected  and  gave  sanc- 
tuary to  mill  ons.  Is  now  choosing  us  as  a 
scapegoat  to  ^tisfy  the  anger  (with  which 
we  sympathiz  i  and  understand  so  welD. 

Although  I  un  not  a  politician,  I  feel  It  is 
not  the  right  policy  to  pressure  the  inno- 
cent (minoriti  es)  who  share  the  same  views 
as  the  Amerii  an  people  about  the  hostage 
situationx  We  fear  tlie  Russians  after  the 
events  in  Afg  lanistan;  we  left  Iran  and  all 
our  personal  >elongings  behind  because  we 
could  not  slure  the  ideology  of  those  who 
rule  Iran  toda^  and  fear  to  be  persecuted. 

Finally  we  jshare  the  same  zeal  as  the 
American  peo  }le,  that  is-  to  make  our  world 
a  better  place  for  the  new  generations. 

It  is  in  thes  e  difficult  moments  that  one 
sees  the  tru<  meaning  of  humanity  and 
compassion.  M  fe  understand  the  present  in- 
ternational an  d  national  moods.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  despite  all  pressures,  the  Ameri- 
can nation  haj  i  one  of  the  best  Constitutions 
in  the  world  i  jid  in  it  there  must  be  some- 
thing that  wo  uld  save  the  like  of  us  in  the 
eleventh  hour 

Dear  Mr.  Btiilenson.  those  minorities  left 
Iran  t>ecause  it  Khomeini  and  the  rule  of 
the  clergy.  We  have  lost  everything;  our 
personal  belcngings  (and  other  material 
things),  posit  on.  ability  to  communicate, 
friends,  relatii  es  and  above  all  our  identity. 

We  pray  U  God  that  no  other  group 
should  suffer  i  he  same  hardship  again. 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  some  good 
news  from  yoi . 
Sincerel;  .• 


SXJPPLY-SI  )E 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  Krw  YORK 
nr  THE  BObSE  or  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursd  ly,  February  28.  IMO 
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gious  proprietors  of  the  Chase.  DRI  and 
Wharton  econometric  models  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  it,  and  the  Treasury,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  were  more  or  less 
sure  that  the  subject  was  unimportant.  •  •  • 

Most  economists  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  economy  was  regulated  by  the  level  of 
demand.  Not  enough  demand  meant  reces- 
sion, and  too  much  meant  inflation.  In  this 
view  tax  rate  changes  and  fiscal  policy  af- 
fected the  economy  only  by  changing  the 
amount  of  spending.  It  was  simply  ignored 
that  tax  rates  directly  affect  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  And  so  the  authorities 
were  pumping  up  demand  with  policies  that 
retarded  supply,  thus  contributing  to  stag- 
flation. 

Today  all  this  is  changing.  Supply-side 
economics  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  and 
picking  up  new  adherents  even  from  the 
ranlcs  of  'leading  Keynesians.  Michael 
Ev^ans.  who  developed  the  Wharton  and 
Chase  models,  wrote  in  the  February  issue 
of  Challenge  magazine  that  "Keyneaian 
models  cannot  deal  with  current  economic 
ills  because  they  concentrate  on  questions 
of  demand."  "We  need  models  that  stress 
the  supply  side,"  says  Evans  who  is  busy  de- 
veloping one. 

All  of  a  sudden  people  are-  discovering 
that  cutting  taxes  doesn't  necessarily  lose 
the  government  revenues.  Last  October  DRI 
economist  Allen  Sinai  told  a  Paine- Webber 
audience  that  tax  cuts  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment weren't  inflationary  because  they 
were  self-financing. 

Supply-side  economics  was  the  common 
thread  that  ran  through  the  Morgan  Stan- 
ley Conference  in  November— "the  energlzer 
we  need  to  make  the  1980s  move  forward 
smartly."  as  T.  Rowe  Price's  Jean  Kirk 
aptly  put  it.  Larry  Kudlow.  chief  economist 
for  Bear  Steams,  supplies  Wall  Street  with 
a  supply-side  perspective.  And  Robert  Kel- 
eher  of  the  Atlanta  Fed  introduced  the 
issue  into  the  Federal  Reserve  System  last 
June  with  the  publication  of  his  paper 
"Supply-Side  Effects  of  Fiscal  Policy." 

In  politics  the  issue  Is  losing  its  partisan 
character.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  has  moved  to  a  supply-side  per- 
spective, carrying  along  many  Democrats 
concerned  about  the  productivity  decline 
and  law  savings  rates.  The  first  federaHy- 
funded  supply-side  nrodel  has  Just  been 
completed  by  Michael  Evans  under  contract 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Now  for 
the  first  time  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
obtain  its  own  estimates  of  the  dynamic  ef- 
fects of  tax  changes  on  productivity  and  in- 
centrves,  giving  the  committee  staff  the 
upper  hand  over  the  Treasory's' tradttio^ 
static  analysis. 

Ib  spite  of  these  inroads  some  critics  of 
supply^side  economies  claim  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  fad  flashing  in  the  pan.  But 
various  developments  are  likely  to  give 
supply-side  economics  considerable  staying 
power. 

One  is  the  renewed  interest,  sparked  by 
Soviet  mfiitary  advances;  in  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense.  Congressmen  are  quick  to  re- 
alize that  the  only  way  to  have  more  de- 
fense without  having  less  of  everything  else 
is  to  have  a  stronger  economy. 

Another  is  the  broadly  based  concern 
about  the  declbie  of  the  IXS.  competitive 
posture  faa  the  worldL  On  April  25-26  Blar- 
vard  UbtversHiy  will  Host  an  important  na- 
tional ceaference  organieed  by  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  chairman  William  Batten. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D.,  Conn.)  and 
Harvard  dean  Henry  Rosovsky.  Leaders 
from  business,  labor,  government  and  the 
universities  will  place  taxation,  incentives, 
investment  and  productivity  squarely  at  the 
top  of  the  national  agenda.  President  Carter 
and  the  other  principal  presidential  candi- 
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dates  have  been  asked  to  address  the  confer- 
ence. Any  contender  who  is  not  committed 
to  restoring  U.S.  competitiveness  is  unlikely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  candidate.  *  *  * 

While  events  are  moving  the  new  ihcen> 
tive  economics  to  the  cenGer  of  the  political 
stage,  the  research  focus  of  leading  econo- 
mists like  Harvard's  Martin  Feldstein  and 
Stanford's  Michael  BoslUn  are  moving  it 
into  the  academic  mainstream.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  December,  there  were  several 
well-attended  sessions  on  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. More  and  more  economists  are  find- 
ing that  high  tax  rates  cause  reductions  in 
labor  supply,  work  effort,  the  savings  rate,, 
investment,  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

Today  students  are  learning  about  supply- 
side  economics  in  university  and  college 
courses  where  leading  textbooks  like  James 
G«'artney  and  Richard  Stroup's  "Ekionom- 
ics:  Private  and  Public  Choice"  acquaint  stu- 
dents, and  professors  with  the  supply-side 
view. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  supply-side  eco- 
nomics is  not  about  to  fade  anytime  soon. 
With  rising  energy  costs,  declining  produc- 
tivity and  tax-flatioh  eating  into  American 
living  standards,  voters  and  policy-makers 
are  turning  to  a  supply-side  view  in  their 
search  for  a  new  economic  policy.* 


WINDFALL    PROFITS    TAX    REV- 
ENUES-WHAT  ARE  THEY  FOR? 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  IIZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  to  make  these  remarks 
during  the  debate  on  Representative 
Fisher's  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
Members  of  the  conference  committee 
on  the  windfall  profits  tax  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  motion 
was  ruled  nongermane,  so  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views 
on  the  subject  of  that  motion. 

The'  importance  of  the  Fisher 
motioh  was  that  it  would  have 
brought  the  wfedfall  profits  tax  back 
into  focus  with  H»  origtoal  purpose. 
When  President  Carter  first  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  decontrol  oil 
prices,  he  also  annomiced  the  need-  for 
a  windfall  profits  tax.^  There  were  two 
reasons  for  the  tax— to  prevent  the  oil 
companies  from  reaping  huge  un- 
earned profits,,  and  to  provide  rev- 
enues tar  sevezal  new  programs  Chat 
would  help  the  American  people  and 
our  country  to  eope  with  the  effects  of 
decontrol. 

I  was  a  vigorous,  opponent  of  decon- 
trol. But  since  it  beouae  a  reality,  I 
have  been  telling  my  people  in  New 
York's  Ninth  District  tlait  it  Is  not  a 
good  thing,  but  maybe  it  is  not  8  bad 
th&ig  eMber.  By  raising  prices,  we  will 
cut  consimiption,  thereby  lessening 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  More 
hi^-priced  imported  oil  is  used  in  the 
Northeast  region  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  important  to 
my  people  that  we  find  alternatives. 
The  President's  original  plan  called 
for  spending  $88  billion  over  19  years 
out  of  the  windfall  tax  revenues  on 
synthetic  fuels,  and  I  have  beea  prom- 
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ising  my  people  that  this  would  be 
done. 

The  windfall  profits  tax  revenues 
were  meant  to  be  used  to  help  develop 
alternatives  to  oil,  and,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  low-income  fuel  assistance 
and  increased  Federal  transit  assist- 
ance, help  those  Americans  who  most 
need  it— the  poor  and  the  working 
p<x>r— survive  rising  prices  for  oU. 
There  was  a  symmetry  and  a  logic  to 
the  program. 

But  the  conferees  are  about  to  im- 
ravel  the  package.  By  allocating  60 
percent  of  the  revenues  for  general 
tax  cuts,  they  have  practically  aban- 
doned the  logic  of  using  the  tax  on 
energy  for  energy-related  purposes. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  using  25  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  for  low-income 
fuel  assistance.  But  what  about  the 
working  poor,  the  real  middle-class 
Americans,  the  homeownlng  family  of 
four  trying  to  live  on  $10,000,  $12,000. 
or  $15,000  a  year?  These  people  are 
being  clobbered  l^  decontrol,  and  will 
continue  to  be  clobbered  if  we  do  not 
do  something  to  help.  What  are  we 
saying  to  them?  That  maybe  they  will 
get  a  small  tax  break  sometime  down 
the  road?  A  tax  break  that.  If  they  get 
it  at  all,  will  worsen  inflation  and 
leave  tliem  with  even  fewer  real 
dollars? 

If  this  windfall  profits  tax  biU  is  to 
make  sense,  we  have  got  to  restore  It 
to  its  original  purpose.  We  have  got  to 
make  it  help  Americans  adjust  to 
rising  fuel  prices. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  we  can  do 
that.  We  can  provide  tax  credits  for 
homeowners  to  make  homes  more 
energy  efficient.  We  can  provide  as- 
sistance to  landlords  or  renters  to  help 
with  their  heating  bills.  We  can  in- 
crease transit  assistance  to  make 
public  transit  more  available  to  more 
people.  And  we  have  got  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  alternatives  to  oiL 

The  current  surge  in  oil  prices, 
which  has  seen  gasoline  prices  reach 
$1.30  and  more  a  gallon  and  home 
heating  oil  prices  nearly  double  in  Just 
1  year  marks  the  second  time  in  6 
years  our  country  has  been  rocked  by 
an  energy  crisis.  When  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  of  1973-74  ended,  we  slowly 
went  back  to  business  as  usual.  We  did 
nothing  to  sever  the  former  petroleum 
lifeline  that  now  threatens  to  strangle 
us.  We  absolutely  (»nnot  afford  to  do 
that  again. 

We  must  act  now  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  major  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  on  advanced  technol- 
ogies for  producing  alternative  fuels. 
Alcohol  fuels,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  liquid 
fuels  from  coal,  and  solar  power  can 
all  be  made  (ximmercially  feasible  with 
proper  incentives.  It  is  up  to  us. 

All  the  ideas  I  have  mentioned,  and 
many  others  like  them,  help  achieve 
two  basic  things.  They  offer  real  help 
to  Americans  in  dealing  with  soaring 
energy  costs,  and  they  help  make  our 
Nation  more  energy  efficient.  As  some- 
one has  said,  in  the  field  of  energy,  we 
are  confronted  with  insurmountable 
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opportunity.   But   we  need   to  start 
moving. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  I  am 
not  arguing  for  or  against  a  generad 
tax  cut.  What  I  am  arguing  is  ttiat  this 
is  not  the  time  or  place  for  that 
debate.  We  cannot  treat  the  windfall 
profits  tax  revenues  like  a  $20  bill  we 
Just  found  on  the  street.  The  word 
"windfall"  applies  to  the  profits,  not 
to  the  tax.  The  Government  has  not 
<x>me  Into  a  wlndf  alL  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  do  certain  kinds  of  things 
with  the  revenues  this  tax  raises.  Let 
us  meet  that  obligation.« 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  AND 
NATIONAL  SERVICE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  HXW  TOHK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  JAr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  February  22.  1980.  a  letter 
from  the  Presidents  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
Swarthmore.  and  Haverford  College, 
respectively,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  which  discussed  President 
Carter's  request  for  draft  registration 
in  light  of  the  need  for  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  national  service.  These  three 
colleges  have  student  bodies  from 
across  the  Nation,  and  I  believe  our 
colleagues  will  find  merit  in  the  letter 
which  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22, 19801 
Brtn  Mawr.  Pa.. 
February  13, 1989. 
To  the  EorroR: 

President  Carter's  recent  call  for  draft 
registration  has  raised  questions  of  Impor- 
tance not  only  to  those  most  directly  affect- 
ed—young American  men  and  women  aged 
18  to  20— but  also  to  the  nation  as  a  whole: 
questions  of  our  role  in  world  affairs,  of 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women  and  of 
forms  of  national  service  for  our  youth. 

Thoughtful  persons  everywhere  abhor  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  con- 
tempt for  free  expression  demonstrated 
most  recently  by  the  Kremlin's  banishment 
of  Andrei  Sakharov.  The  United  States 
needs  to  think  through  <;arefully  its  role  in 
world  affairs  and,  in  changed  circumstances, 
to  re-establish  Its  position  firmly  ind  with 
conviction. 

We  cannot  acccomplisb  these  aims  by 
truculent  posturing.  Even  registration  for  a 
draft,  which  may  be  prudent  in  the  long 
run,  contains  the  danger  that  it  can  stimu- 
late fears  and  overreaction  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  try  to  rush  such  legislation 
through  the  Congress  would  be  too  reminis- 
cent of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

If  registration  for  the  draft  is  necessary, 
women  should  certainly  not  be  exempted. 
But  in  including  them,  our  society  would 
find  Itself  in  fundamental  contradiction. 
How  can  women  be  asked  to  assume  equal 
responsibility  with  men  for  the  nation's  de- 
fense at  a  time  when  they  are  denied  full 
recognition  of  their  righU  as  citizens?  We 
believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Ri^ts 
Amendment  is  an  essential  ovid  pro  qvo  for 
the  registration  of  women  for  the  draft. 

Finally,  if  registration  Is  to  be>elnstitut- 
ed,  it  might  not  be  solely  for  purposes  of 
conscription  into  the  armed  services.  Regis- 
tration might  Instead  be  a  first  step  toward 
the  implementation  of  a  broadly  conceived 
program  of  national  service,  which  would 
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chaUenge  all  our  young  people  to  work  full- 
time  for  one  or  more  yean  in  meeting  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world  community. 

Their  service  Is  needed  In  our  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  prisons,  and  in  our  Instltutioos 
for  the  elderly  and  mentally  UL  They  have 
enormous  contributions  to  make  to  national 
efforts  through  regional  and  community 
projects  in  conservation,  renovation,  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  energy-saving.  We 
believe  that  young  American  men  and 
women  might  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
choose  between  military  and  civilian  serv- 
ice—and that  the  nation  would  be  stronger 
for  providing  the  opportunity. 

Mait  PATTiasoii  McPbkrson. 

Theodore  Friend. 

RoBiaT  B.  SrxvKin.* 


CUBAN  CONNECTION 
THREATENS  OMAN 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DKLAWAIB 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESEHTATIVES 

Thurtday.  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  days.  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  made  some  rather  sober- 
ing charges  regarding  the  apparent 
link  between  the  Soviet  training  bri- 
gade now  in  Cuba  and  Russian  mili- 
tary activities  on  the  critically  vital 
Arabian  peninsula.  In  his  remarks. 
Governor  Reagan  suggested  that  this 
so^alled  Cuban  connection  is  really  an 
effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  prepare 
its  Cuban  proxy  troops  for  a  military 
takeover  of  Oman,  a  key  Persian  Oulf 
cotmtry. 

The  Russians  have  i^iparently  sto^- 
piled  first-class  military  hardware, 
such  as  Mig-23  fighter  planes,  modem 
dlesel  submarines.  T-62  battle  tanks, 
and  other  equipment,  in  their  client 
state.  South  Yemen.  This  same  identi- 
cal equipment  is  part  of  the  Soviet 
gear  in  Cuba,  and  could  represent  in 
the  view  of  some  part  of  a  coordinated 
plan  threatening  South  Yemen's 
neighbor.  Oman. 

Oman  is  vital  to  American  Interests 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  commands  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  through  which 
about  50  percent  of  the  free  world's  oil 
passes.  Control  of  Oman  means  con- 
trol of  the  straits— It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with 
Governor  Reagan  in  demanding  that 
the  Carter  administration  give  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  the 
facts  on  this  matter. 

I  include  Governor  Reagan's  re- 
marks and  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  on  Febru- 
ary 7  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement  at  this  point: 
Statsmoit  or  Rohald  Rbaoah 

Just  two  weeks  ago  Jimmy  Carter  declared 
the  Persian  Oulf  a  "vital  interest"  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  that  we  would  use 
military  force  to  defend  the  region. 

But  while  he  Is  committing  us  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  in  the  Middle  East, 
he  Is  ignoring  and  failing  to  deal  with  a  real 
menace  to  that  area,  a  threat  emanating 
from  this  hemisphere.  In  Cuba. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  there  Is  an  Important 
link  between  recent  Soviet  moves  In  the 
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MldcOe  East  u  d  the  role  of  Castro's  merce- 
nary forces  in  iie  service  of  Soviet  strategic 
oliJectlTes. 

I  teUere  Mr.  Carter  is  bolifins  back  Impor- 
tant iDfoimatDn  he  has  in  his  posession 
concerning  thi  i  "Cuban  connection"  In  the 
Middle  East.  ^  by? 

A  few  monti  is  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Soviet  Urion  bad  deployed  a  combat 
brigade  In  Cut  a.  The  Carter  adroinistration 
at  flist  dedan  d  the  status  quo  to  be  unac- 
ceptable, and  then  subsequently  accepted 
Soviet  "assura  ices"  that  the  brigade  was  a 
"trmining  cefiV  r"  and  that  its  status  would 
not  be  change< . 

But  the  im(  ortant  questions  about  that 
brigade  remaii  unanswered:  What  forces 
are  being  train  id  and  for  what  purpose? 

I  believe  we  i  low  have  an  answer,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Carter  and  his  administration 
know  very  well  what  that  answer  is.  The 
only  problem  i^  th&t  they  are  not  sharing  it 
with  the  Amer^&n  people. 

The  equipm^t  which  that  Soviet  brigade 
is  using  in  Cu  >a  for  "training  purposrt"  is 
identical  to  military  equipment  now. being 
stockpiled  by  the  Soviets  in  Southern 
Yemen,  the  Soviet  satellite  state  on  the 
southwest  con  er  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
This  material  includes  Mig-23  fighters, 
modem  diese  i  sutmiarines.  T-43  battle 
tanks,  arinorec  personnel  carriers,  and  antir 
aircraft  vehidt  s.  These  are  not  rudimentary 
weapons  issue<  to  Soviet  client  states  in  the 
third  world:  t  is  all  first-class  military 
equipment.  Ac  wrding  to  one  respected  de- 
fense analyst,  Edward  Luttwak.  the  Cuban 
intervention  f <  rces  are  being  trained  in  ar- 
mored warfan  and  will  likely  be  deployed 
from  Soutben  Yemen  against  neighboring 
Oman,  the  sn  all  pro- Western  state  at  ihe 
tip  of  the  Aral  )ian  Peninsula.  Some  Cubans 
are  already  ir  Southern  Yemen,  as  Secre- 
tary Vance  hai  recently  admitted,  and  there 
is  a  growing  i  anger  that  Southern  Yemen 
and  North  Yei  len  may  unite. 

Aa  I  bave  suggested  in  recent  weeks, 
Oman  is  a  higl  ly  suitable  and  strategic  loca- 
tion for  an  Aiaerican  presence  in  the  Per- 
sian GuU  area  It  commands  the  south  bank 
of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  through  which 
the  Persian  (iulTs  oU  passes  in  tankers 
bound  for  the  industrialized  world.  If  the 
Soviets  should  attempt  to  use  their  Cuban 
proxies  to  seei :  control  of  Oman,  it  will  be 
because  they  were  well-trained  by  the 
Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba  and  then  well-sup- 
plied by  the  Soviet  military  stockpile  in 
Aden,  the  capl  al  of  Southern  Yemen. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  Lhen  be  able  to  control  the 
vital  chokepoi  it  of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz, 
and  could  fur  Jier  expand  into  the  crucial 
but  weak  stat4  s  of  the  gulf,  including  Saudi 
ArabU  itaeU. 

Although  M  r.  Carter  may  not  wish  to 
admit  ii,  the  legions  the  Soviets  are  now 
training  in  Cu  ba  represent  a  serious  threat 
to  vital  UJS.  ii  terests.  Why  won't  President 
Carter  publicl; '  recognize  this  threat? 

Perhaps  the  answers  to  these  embarrass- 
ing questioDa  lie  in  Mr.  Carter's  domestic 
political  priori ««.  Is  bis  quest  for  renomina- 
tion  so  impotant  that  this  information 
should  be  kep  I  from  the  American  people? 
Or  wUl  be  one  t  tmaln  And  that  Sbvlet  assur- 
ances are  falsi  >  and  be  f oroed  to  admit  that 
he  has  been  k  rprised  by  their  duplicity? 

It's  time  for  Jimmy  Carter  and  his  foreign 
policy  advise;  s  to  stop  their  doubletalk 
about  Amerio  in  security  and  to  level  wfth 
the  American  people  about  what  the  Soviets 
are  reaUy  doi  ig  with  their  Cuban  puppets 
in  the  Middle  Sast 

The  eonnec  ion  between  Cuba  and  the 
Middle  East  \i  now  plain  for  all  tor  see,  but 
Mr.  Carter  on  y  further  jeopardizes  our  real 
Interests  by  fi  iling  to  hold  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  publii  ly  accountable.  He  ought  to 
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stop  trying  to  capitalize  on  the  policy  fail- 
ures of  his  three  years  in  office,  a  period 
during  which  this  country  has  weakened  its 
military  capabilities  because  of  a  lack  of 
leadership  and  the  absence  of  a  sound,  prin- 
cipled foreign  policy. 


Soviets  Am  Cdbams  at  Omar.  Reagar  Says 

Orlando,  Fla.— Ronald  Reagan  charged 
Thursday  that  the  Soviet  Union  apparently 
is  training  its  "Cuban  proxies"  for  a  talte- 
over  of  Oman,  a  key  Persian  Gulf  nation. 

Campaigning  in  Florida  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination,  Reagan  accused  President 
Carter  of  withholding  information  about 
Soviet  intentions  in  that  region  of  the 
world. 

"I  think  it  woiUd  be  nice  if  he  (Carter)  let 
the  American  people  know  about  this." 
Reagan  said. 

No  comment  was  immediately  available 
from  the  White  House. 

Reagan  said  he  received  his  information 
from  a  Georgetown  University  defense  ana- 
lyst and  other  "Intelligence  sources."  But  he 
did  not  identify  his  sources. 

Reagan  asserted  that  military  equipment 
ttM  Soviet  forces  in  Cuba  are  using  for 
training  purposes  is  identical  to  equipment 
being  stockpiled  by  the  Soviets  in  South 
Yemen,  a  Soviet  satellite  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  near  Oman. 

"If  the  Soviets  should  attempt  to  use  their 
Cuban  proxies  to  seek  control  of  Oman,  it 
will  be  because  they  were  well-trained  by 
the  Soviet  brigade  and  then  well-supplied 
by  the  Soviet  military  stockpile."  he  said  at 
a  news  conference  in  Orlando. 

In  that  case,  Reagan  said,  the  Soviets 
could  control  a  vital  point  on  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz,  through  which  Persian  Gulf  oil 
passes  on  tankers  bound  for  the  Western 
world. 

He  repeated  his  previous  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  blockade  Cuba  to  prevent 
Soviet-tramea  lorces  from  leaving  the  Car- 
ibbean island. 

Late  last  month.  Beagan.  in  an  interview 
OB  the  CBS-TV  program  "60  Minutes," 
urged  a  blockade  of  Cuba  as  a  show  of 
strength  by  the  Carter  administration. 

"I  am  not  talking  war  and  I  am  not  a  war- 
monger," he  said  at  the  time.  "I  am  talking 
of  my  fear  that  unless  the  United  States 
soids  the  proper  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  they  are  going  to  make  the  wrong 
choite,  are  going  to  guess  wrong,  and  finally 
are  going  to  make  moves  that  will  leave  us 
no  choice." 

When  Cart.e .  made  a  nationally  broadcast 
address  last  October  to  declare  the  adminis- 
tratirc  wduld  not  accept  the  "status  quo"  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  the  President  said 
Soviet  leaders  has  assured  him  that  the  unit 
on  the  Caribl>ean  island  was  a  training 
center,  not  a  combat  force. 

Carter  also  said  at  the  time  the  Soviet 
leaders  has  given  assurances  that  ".  .  .  the 
unit  in  question  is  a  training  center,  that  it 
does  nothing  more  than  training,  and  can 
do  nothing  more." 

The  President  afio  said  he  was  told  that 
".  .  .  the  Soviet  persotmel  in  Cuba  are  not 
and  will  not  be  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
or  to  any  other  nation." 

In  that  address  last  Oct.  1,  Carter  also 
said.  ".  .  .  We  shall'  not  rest  on  these  Soviet 
assurances  alone.  "• 
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COMMUNIST  GROUPS  ACITVE  IN 
THE  CAROLINAS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPGEORCIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSE8RNTAT1VES 

Thursday.  February  28. 1980 

m  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  over 
the  past  decade  a  variety  of  Commu- 
nist and  allied  groups  have  endeavortv. 
to  bring  about  revolutionary  change  in 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
luia. 

In  evaluating  this  Marxist  attempt 
to  penetrate  industry  and  government, 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  many  instances, 
the  activities  of  American  revolution- 
aries parallel  those  of  their  Italian 
comrades  bringing  terror  to  northern 
Italy  and  the  industrial  plants  of 
Milan  and  Turin. 

Since  this  body  is  still  without  a 
committee  charged  with  the  specific 
concerns  of  our  internal  security.  I 
attach  the  following  study  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

During  the  past  decade,  terrorism  or.  a 
world-wide  scale,  much  of  it  orchestrated  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  become  an  important 
weapon  used  to  destabilize  Free  World 
governments. 

In  the  United  States,  acts  of  political  ter- 
rorism have  taken  place  in  locations  ranging 
from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  Se- 
attle; from  Portland.  Oregon,  to  Denver  anc: 
Chicago,  and  from  Talahassee  to  New  York, 
and  Boston.  Avowedly  Marxist  organiz<i- 
tions  across  the  country  provide  financial, 
logistical  and  propaganda  support  to  terror- 
ists operating  with  Moscow's  support,  often 
filtered  through  Cuba. 

The  response  of  three  successive  Adminis- 
trations to  terrorism,  from  Nixon  through 
Carter,  has  been  to  dismantle  most  of  the 
United  States  domestic  intelligence  gather- 
ing organizations.  This  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  an  equally  strong  attack  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Nation- 
al Lawyers  Guild  on  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement intelligence-gathering  activities. 
The  result  has  been  to  leave  the  United 
States  defenseless  against  the  threat  of  do- 
mestic subversion  and  terrorism. 

Those  seeking  revolutionary  change  in  the 
United  SUtes  have  seized  this  opportunity 
to  operate  free  of  restraints.  Perhaps  using 
North  Carolina  as  an  experimental  laboia- 
tory  to  test  their  organizing  theories  and 
techniques,  they  have  developed  confronta- 
tional situations  that  move  individual  acts 
of  terrorism  up  to  a  systematic  campaign  of 
terror.  Fiulhermore,  having  met  with  some 
success,  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
North  Carolina  tu-e  planning  to  develop  still 
more  of  these  potentially  explosive  confron- 
tations. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  activities 
of  self-admitted  Communist  revolutionaries 
in  North  Carolina  have  paralleled  thae  al- 
ready carried  out  by  Commuinlst  revolution- 
aries in  Italy,  trained  at  KGB-run  terrorist 
schools  in  Czechoslovakia  iUid  Iraq.  These 
elements  combine  penetration  of  labor 
imions  and  plant  organizing  with  assassina- 
tions, bombings,  extortion  and  other  acts  of 
political  terrorism.  The  names  of  the  groups 
in  Italy  and  in  North  Carolina  are  different, 
but  the  targets  are  similar  In  Itkly  they  are 
the  auto  and  indu  trial  plants  and  their 
unions  in  Turin  and  Milan;  in  North  Caroli- 
na they  are  the  textile  mills,  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  communities  of  Greensboro. 
Raleigh,  and  Durl  am. 
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Reverend  Benjamin  Franklin  Chavis  is  on 
parole  from  the  North  Carolina  prison 
system.  Convicted  of  arson  and  riot  conspir- 
acy, a  conviction  upheld  in  every  appeal 
through  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Rev. 
Ben  Chavis  is  an  active  co-chairman  of  a 
major  front  group  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  which  is  caUed  the  National  Alliance 
Against  Racist  and  Political  Repression 
(NAARPR)  that  is  targeted  specifically  at 
minority  groups  and  prisoners. 

Rev,  Chavis  was  directing  this  fiery  rhet- 
oric to  a  crowd  of  some  5,000  demonstrators 
who  had  assembled  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  to  commemorate  the  deaths  of 
five  Conmiunists  in  a  gunbattle  with  a  local 
neo-Nazi  and  Ku  Klux  Klan  coalition.  This 
rhetoric  expressed  the  growing  militancy 
common  to  the  dozen  or  so  revolutionary 
Marxist  groups  now  operating  in  North  and 
South  Carolina.  The  revolutionaries  are 
competing  with  one  another  to  organize  on 
the  college  campuses;  among  Indian,  Negro 
and  moderate-income  white  communities; 
and  to  capture  control  of  various  trade 
union  locals.  The  purpose  of  all  this  effort  is 
not  any  sort  of  Utopian  plan  for  a  new 
golden  age,  but  to  concentrate  power  and 
control  over  society,  business  and  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  small  revolutionary 
cUque. 

The  Carollnas  have  been  targets  of  Com- 
munist and  socialist  organizing  since  the 
1920's.  There  have  been  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  the  Communists  regard  the  Caro- 
llnas as  ideal  territory.  First,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  imiversities 
from  which  Marxist  movements  always 
have  drawn  most  of  their  recruits.  Second, 
they  have  an  optimum  mixture  of  small  and 
medium-sized  industries,  particularly  textile 
mills:  and  a  substantial  rural  population  of 
moderate-to-modest  income  families,  both 
black  and  white,  which  radicals  hope  to  re- 
cruit. Third,  the  presence  of  American 
Indian  and  Negro  minorities  provides  spe- 
cial targets  for  disrupting  the  fabric  of  soci- 
ety. Fourth,  the  radicals  consider  the  exist- 
ence of  a  number  of  small  extremist  neo- 
Nazi  and  Ku  Klux  Klan  splinter  groups  that 
can  be  manipulated  into  violence  to  be  a 
point  in  favor  of  their  plans. 

Under  the  pretext  of  seeking  to  increase 
the  civil  rights  of  Negroes,  Conununist 
Party  organizers  in  the  South  helped  spawn 
the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCC)  In  1960.  The  "non-violent" 
aspects  were  quickly  dropped  when  under 
the  leadership  of  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
H.  "Rap"  Brown,  SNCC  spearheaded  the 
violence  and  race  hatred  of  the  "black 
power"  movement. 

The  problem  of  revolutionary  violence 
predated  formation  of  the  SNCC.  Among 
the  first  to  use  the  pretext  of  "armed  self- 
defense"  and  deliberate  baiting  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  Robert  Williams  in  Monroe, 
N.C. 

Williams  fled  to  Red  China  after  being  in- 
dicted in  1961  for  kidnapping  during  a  racial 
disturbance.  His  writings  In  support  of  sabo- 
tage and  armed  insurrection  which  filtered 
back  into  the  United  States  from  Peking 
helped  set  a  climate  for  later  militants  and 
for  the  violence  of  arson  and  riot  typified  by 
the  1971  case  of  the  Wilmington  Ten. 

Starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970's,  a 
variety  of  Marxist  and  Marxist-Leninist  or- 
ganizations, moved  back  into  the  Carollnas 
with  two  tactics;  first  by  building  defense  ef- 
forts for  several  carefully  selected  criminal 
and  militant  defendants,  and  secondly  by  at- 
taching themselves  to  union  organizing  ef- 
forts among  hospital  workers,  public  em- 
ployees and  textile  workers. 

Among  the  most  active  groups  taking  part 
in  these  efforts  have  been  Marxist  "profes- 
sional" groups  such  as  the  Naticmal  Lawyers 
Guild    and    the    Medical    Committee    for 
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Htmaan  Rights;  "New  Left"  formations  like 
the  New  American  Movement;  the  pro- 
Moscow  Communist  Party,  U.8JL:  the 
Peking-affiliated  Communist  Party.  Marx- 
ist-Leninist; and  smaller  Communist  splin- 
ter groups  such  as  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Communist  Workers 
Party. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  Americans 
aill  not  associate  with  overtly  Communist 
or  socialist  groups.  To  get  around  that 
hurdle,  revolutionary  groups  operate  a 
broad  assortment  of  front  organizations  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  special  interests  and  per- 
suade them  to  accept,  often  unknowingly. 
Communist  leadership  and  guidance. 

Among  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
fronts  that  have  been  most  active  in  the 
Carollnas  are  the  National  Alliance  Against 
Racist  and  PoUtical  Repression  (NAARPR) 
azKl  the  Southern  Organizing  Committee 
for  Economic  and  Social  Justice  (SOCESJ). 
Peking's  pet  Communist  Party  Marxist- 
Leninist,  controls  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  (SCEF);  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Communist  Party  is  the  parent  of 
the  Unemployed  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee (UWOC). 

Even  with  their  battery  of  front  groups, 
the  revolutionaries  organizing  in  the  Caroll- 
nas have  not  been  successful  in  drawing 
large  numbers  of  people  to  their  cause.  This 
failure  has  sparked  a  dangerous  competitive 
militancy  among  many  of  the  smaller  revo- 
lutioitary  groups.  Incendiary  rhetoric, 
public  displays  of  weapons,  public  chal- 
lenges to  Klan  and  neo-nazi  extremists  are 
Intended  to  prove  that  their  own  particular 
organization  can  best  "defend"  the  interests 
of  Carolinans. 

But  in  fact,  this  escalation  of  militancy 
has  had  the  effect  not  of  attracting  wider 
support,  but  of  appealing  to  the  most  vio- 
lent members  of  other  radical  organizations 
and  concentrating  them  in  the  most  ex- 
treme of  the  splinter  sects.  Obviously,  con- 
centrating the  mentally  and  politically  un- 
stable in  a  situation  outside  the  controls  of 
a  hospital  ward  has  a  high  probability  of 
generating  problems. 

As  a  tactical  device  intended  to  attract  the 
support  of  members  of  the  Indian  and  black 
minorities,  a  number  of  the  Communist 
groups  organizing  in  the  Carollnas  have  en- 
gaged In  calculated  campaigns  to  antagonize 
Klan  and  neo-Nazi  groups.  The  revolution- 
aries believe  that  if  the  Nazis  and  KKK  can 
be  provoked  to  violence,  the  position  of  rev- 
olutionaries as  "defenders"  of  minorities 
and  as  leaders  of  coalitions  with  moderates 
against  extremism  will  be  enhanced. 

In  November  1979.  the  Marxist  Nazi-bait- 
ing program  succeeded  in  sparlung  a  spec- 
tacular outbreak  of  bloodshed. 

On  Saturday.  November  3.  1979,  in 
Greensboro,  N.C,  an  anti-Ku  Klux  Klan 
march  and  rally  called  by  the  little-known 
Communist  Workers  Party  (CWP)  erupted 
into  violence.  A  shoving  and  scuffling  match 
between  leaders  of  the  CWP  and  a  group  of 
about  fifteen  members  of  a  KKK  and  neo- 
Nazi  erupted  into  violence.  Press  reports 
said  the  shootout  was  touched  off  when  a 
CWP  member  fired  a  handgun  during  the 
scuffle.  The  Klansmen  and  Nazis  then 
armed'  themselves  with  weapons  concealed 
in  the  trunk  of  a  car  and  opened  fire.  Five 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Workers  Party 
were  killed  and  ten  were  wounded.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  shootout  and  its  aftermath 
show  that  both  the  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Workers  Party  and  the  Nazis  were 
armed. 

The  question  asked  by  Americans  after- 
wards was  who  and  what  is  the  Communist 
Workers  Party  and  how  did  this  gunfight 
come  about? 

The  Communist  Workers  Party  has  its  na- 
tional headquarters  in  a  rundown  commer- 
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cial  building  at  1  East  Broadway  in  New 
Yoi^  City,  in  Chinatown  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bowery.  Active  CWP  chapters  are  found  in 
Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Berkeley  aixl  Los 
Angeles,  as  well  as  in  Greensboro.  Until  Oc- 
tober 1979,  the  Communist  Workers  Party 
was  known  as  the  Workers  Viewpoint  Orga- 
nizatioD  and  published  a  monthly  newspa- 
per with  the  same  name.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  Workers  Viewpoint  Organiza- 
tion is  common  enough  among  radical 
fringe  groups.  The  group  started  out  in  the 
early  1970's  as  a  Maoist  study  group  com- 
posed mostly  of  Asian-Americans  led  by 
Jerry  Tung. 

In  1972,  Workers  Viewpoint  formed  an 
alliance  with  Nela<m  Johnson's  Greensboro. 
N.C.  group,  the  Youth  Organization  for 
Black  Unity  (YOBU).  Mergers  with  other 
small  Maoist  communist  groups  followed. 
Workers  Viewpoint  cadre  were  active  in  var- 
ious left  causes  including  support  of  Maoist 
revolutionary  terrorist  organizations  in 
southern  Africa  through  the  African  Liber- 
ation Support  Committee. 

Workers  Viewpoint  announced  its  change 
of  name  to  the  Communist  Workers  Party 
in  October  1979.  with  Nelson  Johnson  as  its 
chairman  and  Jerry  Tung  as  general  secre- 
tary. 

None  of  the  CWP  leaders  killed  in  Greens- 
boro had  been  converted  to  this  extreme 
form  of  Communism  straight  from  being 
free  market  supporters  of  capitalism.  All  of 
them  had  been  active  for  years  in  militant 
and  revolutionary  groups  that  had  taken 
somewhat  less  extreme  positions  than  had 
the  CWP. 

For  example.  James  Waller.  37,  a  medical 
doctor,  had  been  an  early  white  member  of 
the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCC).  He  had  been  active  bi  the 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
(MCHR)  in  New  York,  and  went  to  the 
Carollnas  as  an  organizer  of  "brown  lung" 
[byssinosis]  disease  screening  clinics  for  tex- 
tile mill  employees.  In  1978.  then  a  member 
of  tAe  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union  (ACTWU)  Local  11132  at 
Cone  Mills  Haw  River  plant.  Waller  led  a 
wildcat  strike  of  some  200  employees. 

William  Sampson.  31.  was  an  ACTWU 
shop  steward  at  the  Cone  Mills  White  Oak 
plant  near  Greensboro.  He  had  been  a  stu- 
dent activist  at  Duke  University  and  was  a 
member  of  the  New  American  Movement 
(NAM)  which  favors  using  "Euro-Commu- 
nist" style  tactics  to  build  a  broad  base  of 
support  for  Marxist  revolution. 

Sandra  Smith.  29.  the  only  black  killed, 
had  moved  to  (3reensboro  a  decade  earlier 
to  become  a  campus  mtUtant  with  YOBU. 
Later  Smith  was  active  as  a  Workers  View- 
point militant  in  the  Greensboro  Association 
of  Poor  People.  In  1977,  while  employed  at  a 
Cone  Mills  textUe  plant.  Smith  had  been 
active  in  a  union  representation  drive. 

Cesar  Cauce.  an  employee  of  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center,  was  active  in  an 
organizing  drive  by  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. Michael  Nathans,  a  medical  doctor 
who  died  of  his  wounds  two  days  after  the 
shootout,  had  previously  been  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
(MCHR)  and  the  revolutionary  communist 
Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP).  Among  the 
wounded  Communist  Workers  Party  mem- 
bers. Paul  C  Bermanaohn.  30.  another 
medical  doctor,  had  also  been  active  in.  the 
left  at  Duke  University  since  the  earty 
1970's.  Bermanzohn.  like  Sampson,  had 
been  is  member  of  the  New  American  Move- 
ment.   

All  of  the  slain  CWP  activists  except 
Cauce  were  engaged  in  the  CWP's  program 
of  infiltrating  the  Cone  textile  plants  and 
textile  urUon.  Their  emphasis  was  not  on 
running  CWP  cadre  and  sympathizers  for 
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flurry  of  car-kicking,  rock-throwing  and 
cursing  broke  out  punctuated  by  a  shot 
which  initial  press  reports  stated  was  fired 
by  a  member  of  the  Communist  Workers 
Pariy.  The  Nazis  and  Klansmen  ran  to  one 
of  their  can  which  was  serving  as  a  mobile 
arms  cache,  removed  shotguns  and  rifles. 
and  opened  up  on  the  Communist  Worken 
group.  The  fusillade  lasted  less  than  two 
minutes.  Police  converged  on  the  scene. 
Memben  of  both  groups  were  arrested.  Five 
people  were  killed:  and  ten.  including  a 
Klansman.  were  wounded. 

The  activities  of  revolutionary  groups  In 
North  Carolina,  particiilarly  the  organizing 
in  local  communities,  the  penetration  and 
subversion  directed  at  trade  unions,  and  the 
deliberate  courting  of  armed  confrontations 
with  neo-Nazi  extremist  groups,  are  In  some 
ways  parallel  to  those  in  Italy  that  have 
fueled  such  revolutionary  terrorist  groups 
as  the  Red  Brigades  and  Front  Line. 

Both  the  Italian  terrorists  and  their 
American  counterparts  have  dutifully  fol- 
lowed Lenin's  teachings  that  armed  robbery 
[which  they  call  "expropriations"]  and  ter- 
rorism [which  they  call  "armed  struggle" 
and  "armed  self-defense"]  are  appropriate 
and  desirable  revolutionary  tactics  so  long 
as  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party. 

The  Red  Brigades  and  Front  Line  have 
made  the  ambushing  of  police  officers, 
prison  guards,  prosecuton  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  system  of  justice  a  speciality. 
Often  the  terrorists  simply  murder  their 
victims;  but  In  a  number  of  cases,  particular- 
ly when  their  target  Is  a  businessman  or  em- 
ployee of  a  large  corporation,  these  Italian 
terrorist  groups  cripple  their  victim  by 
shooting  him  in  the  legs.  These  painful, 
crippling  "kneecapplngs"  are  Intended  to 
terrify  and  demoralize  the  public 

In  February  1980,  Front  Line  murdered 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Icmesa  chemical 
plant  liear  Monza.  Italy.  Front  Line  said  the 
murder  was  "retribution"  for  the  1976  ex- 
plosion at  the  plant  which  loosed  highly 
toxic  dioxin  that  contaminated  a  large  area 
and  seriously  injured  many  people.  This 
murder  took  place  only  a  week  after  the 
Red  Brigades  shot  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
govenmient-owned  Montedison  Petrochemi- 
cal Company's  Mestre  plant  to  death  as  he 
left  his  home  for  work. 

American  and  European  intelligence  ex- 
perts believe  that  the  Italian  terrorists  are 
trying  to  attract  support  from  the  ecology 
and  environmentalist  movements  through 
these  murden  of  chemical  plant  engineen. 
Icmesa  is  owned  by  the  Hoffman-La  Roche 
Company  that  has  an  ethical  pharmaceuti- 
cal plant  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  fall  of  1979.  a  Milan  publication. 
Panorama,  published  two  highly  detailed  ar- 
ticles analyzing  the  ideology  and  operations 
of  the  "Autonomy"  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  provides  the  recruitment 
grounds  for  the  Red  Brigades  and  Front 
Line.  As  for  the  training  in  terrorism,  in 
January  1980,  the  chief  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
enm>ent's  Office  of  Security  and  Public 
Order  said  that  he  had  evidence  that  at 
least  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  Italian 
terrorlsU  had  been  trained  at  secret  terror 
centen  in  Czechoslovakia.  n.S.  intelligence 
sources  have  said  that  the  Instructon  at 
those  Czech  terror  centen  are  Soviet  KGB 
men  who  are  sometimes  assisted  by  East 
German  or  Cuban  instructors. 

When  the  ultra-militants  of  Italy's  New 
Left,  the  Autonomy  movement,  found  little 
support  for  their  program  among  laborers 
and  unskilled  factory  workers,  they  altered 
their  definition  of  the  "working  class"  so  as 
to  expand  their  targets  to  groups  more 
likely  to  listen.  So  for  Autonomy  actlvlsta. 
the  "working  class"  meana  studmU,  offiee 
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and  clerical  employees,  domestics,  skilled 
technicians  and  similar  categories. 

And,  having  to  cast  atwut  desperately  to 
find  something  to  interpret  as  a  "rising 
tide"  of  revolutionary  fervor  among  working 
people,  the  Italian  Autonomy  cadre  and  the 
Front  Line  terrorists  Interpret  all  labor  or- 
ganizing activity,  especially  strikes,  as  a  sort 
of  "creeping  insurrection."  Every  shop  floor 
grievance  is  seen  as  "class  struggle"  in  min- 
iature. The  parallel  with  the  UJS.  revolu- 
tionary left  ideology  is  striking. 

For  their  targets,  the  Italian  terrorists 
have  lodged  themselves  In  the  Milan-Turin- 
Genoa  Industrial  triangle  of  Northern  Italy 
where  the  Fiat  oorporation  has  been  their 
chief  target 

In  North  CaroUna.  the  Communist  Work- 
en  Party  (CWP)  has  focused  on  the  Cone 
textile  plants  In  the  GreenstMro  area. 
Avoiding  direct  competition  with  rival  mili- 
tants, the  Communist  Party,  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist and  the  Revolutionary  Communist  Party 
have  made  the  J.  P.  Stevens  textile  compa- 
ny their  cliief  target.  The  Carolina  Commu- 
nists have  been  trying  to  ride  piggyback  on 
unionizing  drives  by  the  textile  worken 
union.  In  each  plant  they  have  infiltrated, 
the  revolutionaries  have  tried  to  act  as 
"super-unionists,"  working  to  put  their 
cadre  into  shop  steward  and  grievance  com- 
mittee posts  and  backing  representation 
drives  in  non-union  plants.  After  the  desired 
successes  in  these  Initial  campaigns,  other 
Carolina  companies  will  be  targeted. 

Ital^s  Front  Line  terrorists  who  have 
their  greatest  strength  in  Turin  combine 
open  public  labor  organizing  activities  with 
staging  violent  confrontations « with  police 
and  violent  neo-fascist  groups.  Similar  pro- 
grams have  been  underway  in  this  country 
for  several  yean  by  such  groups  as  the 
Workers  Viewpoint  Organization /Commu- 
nist Worken  Partr.  the  Communist  Party. 
Marxist-Leninist;  the  Progressive  Labor 
Partr.  Revolutionary  f  ommunist  Party  and 
Revolutionary  Socialist  League.  Both  the 
Italian  and  UJB.  revolutionaries  stage  con- 
fronUtlons  with  police  and  rival  extremist 
groups  of  a  neo-fascist  nature  because  it 
makes  their  cadre  and  new  recruits  accus- 
tomed to  using  violence. 

The  Italian  and  American  revolutionaries 
who  penetrate  businesses  and  plants  take 
advantage  wherever  possible  of  boredom 
and  employees  disenchantment  with  the  es- 
tablished trade  union  leaden.  Where  seri- 
ous grievances  do  not  exist,  they  manufac- 
ture them.  Ultimately,  the  revolutionaries 
reject  the  "legitimacy"  of  the  esUblished 
unions.  They  want  to  destroy  the  unions, 
but  in  the  meantime  they  will  try  to  use 
them  as  stepping  off  points  for  revolution. 

Front  Line,  though  small  In  numben,  has 
an  elaborate  organizational  structure.  First 
are  the  neighborhood  groups  assigned  to 
specific  territorial  areas.  These  are  the  first 
level  of  memberehip  for  apprentice  terror- 
ists. The  neighborhood  groups  carry  out  es- 
pionage and  surveillance  missions  against 
police  offlcen.  businessmen,  plant  managen 
and  othere  living  or  working  in  their  area. 
They  engage  in  street  violence  and  rioting 
against  rival  political  groups;  and  they  carry 
out  the  more  casual,  less-skilled  acts  of 
"armed  propaganda"  such  as  flrebombing 
the  homes  and  automobiles  of  businessmen. 

Certain  of  the  most  trusted  memben  of 
the  neighborhood  groups  are  organized  into 
what  Front  Line  calls  "proletarian  combat 
SQuads."  These  carry  out  criminal  activities 
that  the  revolutionary  group  does  not  want 
to  publicly  acknowledge  since  they  might 
"tarnish  their  image."  The  squads  engage  in 
armed  robberies  of  banks,  post  offices  and 
businesses.  The  stolen  money  goes  partly  to 
finance  Front  Line  and  the  Autonomy 
BTOup'k  projects,  and  partly  Into  the  pockets 
<^  (be  gang.  In  addition  to  the  ideological 
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cadre.  Front  Line's  squads  Include  veteran 
criminals  recruited  during  their  prisoner 
solidarity  activities  who  know  how  to  steal 
can,  acquire  and  use  guns,  and  are  acctis- 
tomed  to  a  semi-clandestine  criminal  exist- 
ence. The  "proletarian  combat  squads"  have 
elementary  logistical  support  structures 
such  as  "safe  houses."  an  extra  apartment 
or  house  In  which  to  store  guns,  extra  cloth- 
ing and  disguises,  and  small  printing  presses 
for  producing  forged  documents. 

The  innermost  level  of  Front  Line's  struc- 
ture are  the  "assault  groups"  which  car- 
ryout  the  assassinations  and  maimings.  New 
memben  are  chosen  from  reliable  proven 
memben  of  the  "combat  squads"  who  have 
successfully  participated  in  robberies  and 
miscellaneous  acts  of  thuggery  and  mahem. 
Obviously,  it  is  most  difficult  for  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  insert  undercover 
agents  into  the  inner  circles  of  the  group. 

Inside  the  factories,  the  terrorist  cadres 
engage  In  industrial  espionage.  That  is,  they 
compile  detailed  information  on  plant  oper- 
ations, collect  data  on  the  plant  manage- 
ment from  the  top  executives  and  board 
memben  down  to  managen  and  foremen, 
and  then  use  this  information  to  plan  activi- 
ties that  might  gain  notoriety  in  the  press, 
embarrass  the  plant  management  or  which 
might  be  supported  by  the  more  disgruntled 
plant  employees.  Front  Line  statements 
have  often  been  crammed  with  mlnutla 
about  factory  floor  labor  disputes  in  order 
to  give  the  illusion  that  their  secret  cadre 
are  everywhere. 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  Italian  police  were  able 
to  capture  part  of  the  Red  Brigades'  files  on 
the  Fiat  corporation.  Among  the  documents 
discovered  were  confidential  company  orga- 
nizational charts,  development  plans,  ex- 
pansion project  proposals,  and  other  materi- 
als probably  removed  from  the  desks  of 
high-level  executives  in  Fiat's  corporate 
headquarten. 

The  seizure  of  the  Red  Brigades'  spy  files 
also  revealed  that  the  terrorists  had  ad- 
vance warning  of  the  Fiat  management's  de- 
cision to  fire  sixty  suspected  terrorists  and 
militants  in  1979.  Thanks  to  their  infiltra- 
lon  in  the  executive  offices,  the  two  terror- 
ist groups  carried  out  reprisals  against  plant 
managen  and  supervison  suspected  of 
having  helped  in  the  firing  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries. 

The  example  of  the  development  of  revo- 
lutionary and  terrorist  activity  in  Italy— 
from  the  formation  of  leftist  study  groups 
and  splinter  parties  through  infiltration  of 
trade  unions  and  selected  companies  to  rio- 
lent  confrontations  with  police  and  extrem- 
ist neo-fascist  groups  and  terrorism— shows 
the  direction  in  which  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  also  could  develop. 

In  light  of  the  widespread  support  given 
to  the  Communist  Worken  Party  by  other 
leftist  groups  since  the  Greensboro  gunbat- 
tle,  there  appean  to  be  a  real  chance  that 
the  armed  confrontations  in  North  Carolina 
may  escalate  into  clandestine  terrorism. 

Having  worked  themselves  along  a  path  so 
closely  parallel  to  that  trod  by  the  Italian 
New  Left  revolutionaries,  the  Greensboro 
Communists  were  ready  to  still  further  ex- 
ploit the  deaths  of  their  comrades. 

Immediately  after  the  gimflght,  a  dozen 
men  were  arrested  for  fint  degree  murder 
and/or  conspiracy  td  commit  murder.  Three 
more  were  arrested  during  the  following  in- 
vestigation. Of  these,  seven  voluntarily 
stated  they  were  memben  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  three  more  said  they  were  mem- 
ben of  the  National  Socialist  Party. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  neither  the 
Communist  Worken  Party  march  nor  the 
Klan/Nazi  group  attack  had  any  connection 
with  a  local  Greensboro  Issue.  The  "Death 
to  the  Klan"  march  was  held  In  Greensboro 
simply  because  that  Is  where  CWP  chalr- 
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man  Nelson  Johnson  lives  and  the  local 
CWP  chapter  is  based.  The  memben  of  the 
United  Racist  Front  who  responded  to  the 
CWP's  baiting  were  not  from  Greensboro, 
but  from  Winston-Salem,  Lincolnton  and 
other  towns  and  cities.  Neither  was  the  inci- 
dent a  racial  confrontation.  Four  of  the 
CWP  leaden  killed  were  whites.  The  con- 
frontation was  really  the  result  of  one  vio- 
lent street  gang  challenging  another  to 
come  to  a  "rumble." 

Communist  Worken  Party  memben  and 
supporten  arrested  for  possession  of  weap- 
ons and  other  charges  Included  a  group  of 
fifteen  persons  from  Philadelphia  who  had 
traveled  as  part  of  a  25-car  caravan  for  the 
"Death  to  the  Klan"  march.  These  Included 
Jody  Ansell,  Daniel  Bartolettl,  Christine 
Chin,  Howard  Chin,  Steve  Clark,  Joseph  E. 
Cook.  Jr.,  Robert  Dobey,  David  W.  Fay,  Carl 
Foushee,  Lawrence  Goode,  Fred  Gum- 
minger,  Phyllis  Jones.  Jerome  Ludder, 
Hollis  McCoy  and  Olphiand  Ortega. 

A  second  group  of  CWP  activists  had  trav- 
eled to  Greensboro  from  Durham.  Those 
from  the  Durham  group  arrested  included 
Leonard  Brlggs,  Thomas  Clark.  Frank  Cuth- 
bertson.  Francis  Davis,  Charles  Finch,  Ger- 
shon  Gell.  Christopher  Lewis  and  Gregory 
Plante. 

Following  the  November  gunfight,  a 
number  of  Communist  Worken  Party  mili- 
tants began  claiming  they  were  being  "har- 
assed" by  police  and  local  businessmen.  The 
claimed  harassment  included  the  firings  of 
CWP  memben  Robert  Manvella  and  Signe 
Waller,  widow  of  James  Waller,  from  their 
textile  mill  jobs,  and  the  arrests  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1979,  of  four  party  memben  who 
were  charged  with  putting  up  Illegal  adver- 
tising posters.  Two  of  these  CWP  activists, 
including  Dale  Sampson,  whose  husband 
died  in  the  gimflght,  were  also  charged  with 
carrying  a  concealed  deadly  weapon. 

As  far  as  the  CWP  propagandists  were 
concerned,  the  refusal  of  Greensboro  au- 
thorities to  drop  incitonent  to  riot  charges 
against  Nelson  Johnson  and  two  othen  ar- 
rested after  the  shootings,  and  the  arrests 
of  armed  CWP  memben  at  a  funeral  march 
demonstration  were  also  examples  of 
"harassment." 

The  violent  confrontation  in  Greensboro 
between  the  small  Communist  Worken 
Party  splinter  group  and  the  Nazl/Ku  Klux 
Klan  coalition  has  proved  a  boon  to  the  or- 
ganizing efforts  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  allies  in  reactivating  their  old  alli- 
ances with  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
South.  Despite  disagreements  with  the  po- 
litical ideology  of  the  CWP.  the  Moscow-line 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  the  oldest  and 
most  Influential  of  the  revolutionary  par- 
ties, is  making  use  of  the  violence  for  its 
own  purposes. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  civl  rights  and  revo- 
lutionary groups  attended  an  "emergency" 
meeting  of  the  NaUonal  AnU-Klan  Network 
(NAKN)  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  In  mid-Decem- 
ber. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  plan 
a  demonstration  In  Greensboro.  The  date 
chosen  was  February  2,  1980,  which  not  co- 
incidentally  was  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  fint  lunch  counter  sit-ins  in  Greens- 
boro. 

According  to  published  Interviews  with 
Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian,  an  official  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadenhip  Conference,  the 
National  Anti-Klan  Network,  the  Atlanta 
conference,  and  the  February  2,  1980.  dem- 
onstration in  Greensboro  were  the  ideas  and 
creations  of  Anne  Braden  and  Marilyn 
Clement,  the  executive  director  of  a  radical 
litigation  group  called  the  Center  for  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

Since  the  19S0's,  Anne  Braden.  with  her 
late  husband.  Carl,  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive orguiizer  in  the  South  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  UJ3JL  A  resident  of  Loulaville, 
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Kentudcy,  Bnden  for  many  yean  ran  a 
Communist  Party  front  called  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  TunA  (SCEF).  With 
the  staff  of  a  Communist  school  for  training 
organizen,  the  Highlander  Center  of  Mont- 
eagle,  Tennessee,  she  played  a  kev  rol"  In 
setting  up  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Braden  and  memben  of  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights,  a  group  of  radical 
lawyen  in  New  York  led  by  William 
Kunstler  and  Arthur  Kinoy  who  has  beert 
key  in  providing  legal  back-up  for  civil 
rights  demonstraton  In  the  early  1960s,  saw 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  use  the  'ban  the 
Klan"  rwnpB'g""  and  sentiment  to  revive 
once  again  a  coalition  of  Southern  activists 
guided  by  the  Communist  Party. 

On  the  pretext  of  confronting  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  and  assorted  militants  drew 
nearly  3,000  partidpanU  to  an  anti-Klan 
march  in  Decatur,  Alahama.  in  May  1979. 
Following  that  march.  Braden  organized  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  18  groups  in 
Norfolk.  VA.  who  formed  the  National  AnU- 
Klan  Network.  The  self-stAted  purpose  of 
the  coalition  was  to  "combat  the  Klan  on 
several  fronts  using  direct  action,  legal  chal- 
lenges and  political  organizing.'' 

"Direct  action"  is  the  radical  euphemism 
for  confrontation.  As  for  the  legal  and  polit- 
ical organizing.  Mrs.  Braden  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  coalition  has  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose and  target.  The  network  is  not  to  be 
targeted  merely  against  the  various  small 
neo-Nazi  and  KKK  groups  that  engage  in 
cross-burning,  intimidation  and  harassment. 
No,  this  Communist  Party  veteran  told 
those  who  attended  the  December  1979 
meeting  in  AtlanU  that  their  target  was 
really  an  ideological  "thought-crime"  that 
she  terms  "Klan  mentality." 

In  a  speedi  that  writer  and  novelist 
George  Orwell  would  have  appreciated.  Mrs. 
Anne  Braden  defined  this  "Klan  mentality" 
as  the  riew  held  by  'nhe  white  people  of 
this  country  that  if  taxes  are  eating  up 
their  paychecks  it  is  not  because  of  the 
bloated  military  budget,  but  because  there 
are  too  many  government  programs  for 
Blacks  and  minorities." 

In  plain  English.  Braden  says  any  white 
American  who  supports  a  strong  national 
defense  and  who  opposes  high  taxes  being 
spent  for  social  welfare  programs  which  ac- 
tually violate  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  United  States  Cmutltution  will  be 
smeared  as  having  a  "Klan  mentality." 

Few  participants  in  that  Atlanta  confer- 
ence which  set  up  the  organizing  for  a 
Greensboro  demonstration  were  from  the 
Carollnas.  In  additioa  to  Lousiville.  Ken- 
tucky Communist  Anne  Braden.  the  leading 
participants  In  the  meeting  Included  Maceo 
Dixon,  an  official  of  the  Trotskyist  Commu- 
nist Socialist  Workers  party,  Marilyn  Clem- 
ent of  the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights 
In  New  York.  Rev.  Arthur  Turner  of  the 
SCLC  chapter  in  Decatur.  Alabama.  SCLC 
national  president  Rev.  Joseph  Lowery  of 
Atlanta,  Lynn  Wells,  a  leader  of  the  Peking- 
line  Communist  Party,  Marxist-Leninist 
(CPML)  and  its  front  group,  the  AUanta- 
based  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund  (SCEF).  and  K.ax  Chastaln,  a  SCEF 
activist  now  orsanizinc  among  Lumbee  Indi- 
ans in  North  Carolina. 

Greensboro  participants  included  Commu- 
nist Worken  Party  central  committee 
member  Phil  Thompson  and  Bob  Smith  of 
an  ad  lioc  Oreensboro  group  called  Con- 
cerned cnusens  Against  the  Klan. 

The  National  Anti-Klan  Network  set  up  a 
special  taskforoe.  the  February  3  Coalition, 
wtilch  urged  activists  from  across  the  South 
and  Northeast  to  go  to  Greensboro  "to  com- 
memorate the  last  30  yean  of  str\iggle  and 
take  part  In  laimchinc  this  offensive." 
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As  it  tum  ed  out.  the  demonstration  in 
many  ways  ^  as  a  disappointment  to  ttie  or- 
ganizers whc  had  hopied  that  30.000  people 
would  go  t(  Greensboro  on  February.  2, 
1980.  Only  mme  5.000  demonstrators  ar- 
rived on  a  n  ild  winter's  day  to  carry  ban- 
ners in  whit  was  termed  the  "National 
March  Again  st  the  Klan."  Nevertheless,  the 
bloodshed  ii  November  ensured  that  the 
inarch  receiv  k1  maximum  coverage  from  na- 
tional newspapers  and  the  tele\ision  net- 
works. 

In  an  alter  ipt  to  enforce  "respectability," 
affirm  and  si  rengthen  their  own  position  in 
the  coalition  and  attract  the  largest  possi- 
ble crowd,  lei  ders  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  in  the  weelt  before 
the  march  d  smanded  that  the  Communist 
Workers  Par  .y  go  on  local  Greensboro  tele- 
vision and  piiblicly  ask  that  demonstrators 
not  bring  ary  sort  of  weapon  with  them. 
When  no  oth  er  group  of  revolutionaries  was 
asked  to  ma  le  the  same  pledge,  the  CWP 
balked.  Com  nunlst  Workers  Party  spokes- 
man Phil  Thompson  explained: 

"We  will  rever  betray  the  right  to  bear 
arms,  especially  in  Klan  territory.  We 
agreed  we  wiuld  have  a  peaceful  and  non- 
violent demo  istration.  Upholding  the  right 
to  bear  arms  Is  not  in  violation  of  our  agree- 
ment." 

Communist  Party  organizer  Anne  Braden 
supported  ke  ;ping  the  CWP  within  the  co- 
alition and  0|  iposed  the  SCLC  move.  Braden 
said  that  splits  and  quarrels  should  not  be 
displayed  ini  public,  and  that  differences 
were  best  re$olved  within  the  structure  of 
the  coalitionL  "Unity  with  all  with  whom 
unity  is  possi!  >le."  said  Lenin. 

Although  ttie  SCLC  technically  won  and 
the  Commun  st  Workers  Party  was  dropped 
from  the  of  Icial  role  of  the  coalition,  it 
made  no  diff  trence  since  a  large  CWP  con- 
tingent marched  in  the  demonstration  to 
the  cheers  of  other  revolutionary  groups. 

For  its  par  I,  the  Communist  Party  went 
out  of  its  wa]  to  show  its  disapproval  of  the 
SCLC  action  and  show  all  radical  groups 
that  it  suppc  rted  the  CWP.  Via  one  of  the 
chief  speake^  at  the  demonstration.  Rev. 
Ben  Chavis.  a  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party's  National  Alliance  Against  Racist 
and  Political  Repression  (NAARPR),  strong 
unity  overtur  is  were  made. 

Rev.  Chavij ;,  who  won  international  noto- 
riety after  1  is  conviction  with  the  other 
Wilmington  ":  "en  arson  and  riot  conspirators 
In  a  Communist-directed  campaign  depict- 
ing him  as  aA  innocent  "political  prisoner." 
opened  his  sp  ?ech  by  saying: 

"I  want  to  dedicate  my  remarlcs  to  Jim 
Waller.  Bill  ;  Sampson,  Ceasar  Cauce.  Mike 
Nathan  and  Sandy  Smith— the  CWP  5. 
Those  four  brothers  and  sisters  that  have 
given  their  li'  es  that  we  may  live.  It  matters 
not  what  thel  r  political  ideologies  were." 

Chavis  coi  itinued:  "Greensboro  has  a 
leader  and  t  lat  is  Nelson  Johnson  of  the 
CWP.  Anytii  le  Nelson  calls  me  to  Greens- 
boro, I  will  le  here.  Anytime  Nelson  calls, 
people  from  around  the  world  will  l>e  in 
Greensboro." 

The  speecl  in  Greensboro  of  Rev.  Ben 
Chavis,  one  jf  the  best  known  and  most 
active  spokes:  nen  for  this  Commimist  Party 
front  group,  demonstrated  that  the  Soviet- 
aligned  Comiiunist  movement  has  not  les- 
sened its  deal  re  for  revolution.  Said  Chavis: 

"I  want  U  send  a  message  to  Jimmy 
Carter.  Then  ain't  going  to  be  no  reinstate- 
ment of  the  I  Iraft.  We're  not  going  to  fight 
no  more  wan  for  capitalism;  we're  not  going 
to  fight  no  more  wars  for  imperialism. 
We're  going  I  o  be  drafted  into  the  freedom 
struggle.  We'  -e  going  to  march:  we're  going 
to  march!  W  i're  going  to  tear  this  system 
downi  We  mi  st  blot  out  ctpitalisni  and  im- 
perialian  one  ( and  for  aUl" 
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When  she  took  the  speaker's  platform, 
Anne  Braden,  who  had  been  the  one  key  or- 
ganizer who  had  put  the  anti-Klan  and 
Greensboro  demonstration  coalitions  to- 
gether, emphasized  that  their  attacks  on 
the  tiny  Nazi  and  Klan  groups  are  only  a 
means  to  a  revolutionary  end. 

Braden  said  that  the  problem  of  Inter- 
racial violence  was  not  merely  the  members 
of  the  neo-Nazi  and  Ku  Klux  Klan  group 
"who  killed  five  people  here  on  the  streets 
of  Greensboro."  "The  source  of  the  prob- 
lem," she  said,  "is  people  in  high  places— in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  boardrooms  of 
this  country's  corporations." 

Braden's  rhetoric  was  echoed  by  Texas 
Farm  Workers  Union  spokesman  Jesus 
Moya  who  termed  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  "the 
instrument  of  the  growers  *  *  *  [and]  of 
the  bankers."  And  the  coalition's  Greens- 
boro field  coordinator,  Phil  Gardiner  of  the 
National  Anti-Racist  Organizing  Committee, 
asserted  that  "Racism  is  bound  up  with  cap- 
italism." and  that  in  times  of  economic 
crisis,  capitalism  makes  "scapegoats"  of 
"blacks  and  other  minorities." 

The  process  of  continuing  confrontation  is 
still  underway.  The  Communist  Workers 
Party  and  their  allies  announced  another 
anti-Klan  and  anti-Nazi  rally  for  April  17, 
1980.  Following  the  February  2nd  Greens- 
boro demonstration,  Harold  Covington,  the 
leader  of  the  National  Socialist  Party,  an- 
nounced his  group  was  sponsoring  a  motor- 
cade and  "anti-communist  demonstration" 
on  the  same  day  in  Greensboro.  The  poten- 
tial for  violence,  not  just  on  the  day  of  the 
cotinter-demonstrations,  is  obvious. 

The  facts  presented  In  this  pamphlet 
show  that  while  small  in  numbers,  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A.  still  retains  the  ability 
to  mobilize  Marxists  and  revolutionaries 
from  an  alphabet  soup  mixture  of  organiza- 
tions and  to  lead  them  in  programs  designed 
to  undermine  and  destroy  American  society 
and  its  institutions. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  inform  ourselves  about  this 
threat,  to  initiate  counter-measures,  and  to 
provide  support  to  the  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  groups  who  are  in  the  front 
line  of  this  struggle. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  been  made  the  prime  target  for 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression 
inside  the  United  States.  This  aggression 
has  been  escalated  from  plant-gate  and 
street  comer  oratory  to  the  penetration  of 
plants  and  labor  unions  and  on  to  death  in 
the  streets. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  this  situation  is 
reversible,  i.e.,  that  Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  can  be  defeated  by  intelli- 
gence collection  to  provide  advance  warning 
of  new  schemes  to  foment  disorder,  by  flmf 
and  just  application  of  all  appropriate  laws, 
and  most  of  all,  by  an  educated  citizenry 
from  the  employees  on  the  shop  floor  to 
middle  and  top  management,  from  the  local 
police  officer  to  elected  officials,  from  the 
average  citizen  to  clergymen  and  newspaper 
editors. 

African  Liberation  Support  Committee 
(ALSO.— A  coalition  of  black  Marxist  and 
radical  groups  formed  in  1973  to  support 
revolutionary  movements  in  Southern 
Africa.  By  1976.  the  ALSC  had  fractional- 
ized  and  lost  many  memt>ers  as  a  result  of  a 
takeover  of  many  chapters  by  the  Workers 
Viewpoint  Organization  (WVO)  and  other 
Maoist  Communist  groups. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU).— 
Formed  by  a  group  of  socialist  Quakers  to 
support  draft  resistance  during  World  War 
I,  the  ACLU  paradoxically  considering  its 
name,  does  not  exclude  from  membership 
members  of  Conrununist  or  other  totalitar' 
ian  groups.  A  number  of  the  most  active 
ACLU  lawyers  hold  dual  membership  in  the 
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National  Lawyers  Guild,  a  Communist  legal 
front.  The  ACLU's  Privacy  Project,  led  by 
identified  Communist  Party  member  Frank 
Donner,  took  a  leading  role  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attacks  on  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic intelligence  agencies. 

Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  (CCR).— 
A  New  York-based'  litigation  group  com- 
posed of  activist  memtiers  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  led  by  Peter  Weiss,  William 
Kunstler  and  Arthur  Kinoy.  CCR  lawyers 
have  represented  a  broad  range  of  violence- 
oriented  groups  and  accused  members  of 
revolutionary  terrorist  groups  ranging  from 
the  SDS  Weathermen  and  Symbionese  Lib- 
eration- Army  through  members  of  the 
West  German  Baader-Neinhof  Gang  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  (CPUSA).— The 
official  Moscow-line  Conununist  group 
active  through  a  multiplicity  of  front- 
groups  including  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  (NLO),  National  Alliance  Against 
Racist  and  Political  Repression  (NAARPR), 
Southern  Organizing  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Justice  (SOCESJ),  Young 
Workers  Liberation  League  (YWLL), 
Women  for  Racial  and  Economic  Equality 
(WREE)  and  the  U.S.  Peace  Council 
(USPC).  Among  the  most  active  CPUSA  or- 
ganizers are  Angela  Davis  and  Charlene 
MitcheU  (NAARPR),  Anne  Braden 
(SOCESJ).  and  Mike  Myerson  (USPC). 

Communist  Party,  Marxist-Leninist 
(CPML).— Pounded  as  the  October  League 
in  1971  by  merger  of  a  Los  Angeles  Maoist 
Communist  group  with  the  Georgia  Com- 
munist League,  a  group  of  white  former 
members  of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (SNCC),  the  CPML  is 
the  official  Peking-line  Communist  group  in 
the  U.S.  Other  Peking-backed  U.S.  Commu- 
nist groups  are  undergoing  a  merger  process 
with  the  CPML.  Its  principal  front  group  is 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
(SCEF),  led  by  Lyn  Wells. 

Communist  Workers  Party  (CWP).— 
Changed  its  name  from  Workers  Viewpoint 
Organization  in  the  fall  of  1979.  It  was 
founded  in  New  York  in  the  early  1970's 
principally  as  a  group  of  Maoist  Asians  and 
Asian-Americans.  In  1972,  the  Workers 
Viewpoint  Organization  formed  an  alliance 
and  merged  with  the  Youth  Organization 
for  Black  Unity  (YOBU)  based  in  Greens- 
boro and  led  by  Nelson  Johnson,  now  the 
CWP  national  chairman. 

Front  Line  (Prima  Linea).— An  Italian  ter- 
rorist group  associated  with  the  "Auton- 
omy" revolutionary  organizing  movement  in 
neighborhods  and  plants  in  Turin,  Milan 
and  other  Italian  Industrial  centers. 

February  2  Coalition  (F2C).— A  broad  co- 
alition formed  at  the  December  14-15,  1979, 
meeting  in  Atlanta,  GA.  of  the  National 
Anti-Klan  Network  (NAKN),  a  project  initi- 
ated by  Anne  Braden  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.  The  F2C  co-chairmen  were 
Lucius  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Interreli- 
gious  Foundation  for  Community  Organiza- 
tion (IFCO):  and  Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC). 

International  Conunittee  Against  Racism 
(ICAR).— A  front  group  for  the  militant  rev- 
olutionary Communist  Progressive  Labor 
Party  (PLP)  whose  cadre,  often  appearing 
in  a  paramilitary  dress  of  red  T-stiirts,  con- 
struction helmets,  and  brandishing  clubs, 
heavy  leather  belts  and/or  lead  pipes 
wrapped  in  copies  of  the  PLP  newspaper 
Challenge/Desafio  have  battled  police  in 
Boston,  California  and  other  locations. 

Inter-religious  Foundation  for  Community 
Organization  (IFCO)— An  incorporated 
group  of  radical  left-wing  clergy  and  laity 
who  seek  to  bring  about  revolutioijary  social 
change;  led  by  the  Reverend  Lucius  Walker. 
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Ku  Klux  Klan  (KKK).— Any  of  aeveral 
rival  groups  which  use  violence  and  intimi- 
dation against  Negroes,  Mexican-Americans 
and  other  minorities.  In  a  number  of  areas. 
KKK  groups  have  formed  allianoea  with 
local  neo-Nazi  groups. 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
(MCHR).— Founded  by  Communist  Party 
physicians  in  the  early  1960's  to  provide 
medical  services  to  participants  In  civD 
rights  demonstrations  and  confrontations  in 
the  South;  in  the  early  1970's,  MCHR  chap- 
ters were  taken  over  by  a  variety  of  Maoist 
Communist  groups,  including  the  PLP  and 
Revolutionary  Communist  Party  (RCP). 
MCHR  members  from  the  PLP  and  RCP 
have  taken  part  in  support  efforts  for 
unionization  of  health  care  employees  and 
nurses  in  New  York.  Boston  and  Durham, 
NC. 

National  Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Po- 
litical Repression  (NAARPR).— The  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A. 's  principal  front  direct- 
ed at  the  civil  rights  and  prisoner  organizing 
movements.  NAARPR  leaders  include 
CPUSA  members  Angela  Davis,  Charlene 
Mitchell  and  Anne  Braden.  Another  of  its 
leaders  is  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Chavis,  convict- 
ed of  arson  conspiracy  with  nine  others  in- 
volved in  a  race  riot  in  Wilmington.  North 
Carolina,  in  which  a  Greek-American's  gro- 
cery store  was  destroyed. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers 
(NCBL).— An  organization  of  Marxist  and 
revolutionary  lawyers  which  serves  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG). 
The  NCBL  is  an  active  member  of  two  inter- 
national Communist  legal  fronts— the 
Soviet-controlled  International  Association 
of  Democratic  Lawyers  (I ADD  and  the 
lADL's  Havana-based  subsidiary,  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Jurists  (AAJ). 

National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG).— Formed 
in  1936  with  the  aid  of  the  Comintern,  the 
NLG  remains  the  principal  legal  bulwark  of 
the  CPUSA.  its  fronts  and  controlled 
unions.  While  there  are  a  small  number  of 
Maoists,  Trotskyites  and  independent  Marx- 
ists and  "New  Leftists"  in  the  NLG,  its  in- 
ternational positions  and  real  domestic  con- 
trol lies  with  the  supporters  of  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  Communist  regimes.  With  the 
CPUSA,  the  NLG  organized  the  legal  de- 
fense for  the  Wilmington  10,  and  more  re- 
cently for  Joan  Little,  acquitted  of  murder- 
ing a  jail  guard  in  North  Carolina. 

National  Socialist  Party  (NSP).— A  tiny 
North  Carolina  neo-Nazi  group  led  by 
Harold  Covington,  members  of  which  par- 
ticipated in  a  shootout  with  the  CWP  on 
November  3,  1979.  The  NSP  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  local  KKK  members  in  North 
Carolina  called  the  United  Racist  Front 
(URF)  in  1979. 

New  American  Movement  (NAM).— A  Chi- 
cago-based Marxist  revolutionary  group  led 
by  the  former  chief  organizer  of  the  CPUSA 
in  Southern  California.  Dorothy  Healey, 
and  her  son,  Richard.  NAM  affects  modem, 
low-key  terminology  about  "public  owner- 
ship" of  utilities  and  businesses,  and  Italian- 
style  "Euro-Communism"  of  building  an 
electoral  base  in  local  communities  as  the 
key  to  developing  support  for  a  future  revo- 
lution. NAM  is  active  in  Durham  and 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  In  1977,  members  of 
NAM'S  Marxist-Leninist  Caucus  broke  away, 
with  some  members  joining  with  the  Work- 
ers Viewpoint  Organization,  now  the  Com- 
munist Workers  Party  (CWP). 

Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP).— A  small 
self-stated  revolutionary  communist  party 
formed  in  the  early  I960's  by  militants  ex- 
pelled from  the  CPUSA.  The  PLP  and  its 
principal  front,  the  International  Commit- 
tee Against  Racism  (ICAR),  have  extensive 
records  of  engaging  in  violent  confronta- 
tions with  police  and  KKK  groups. 
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Revolutionary  Communist  Party  (RCP).— 
Based  in  Chicago  and  led  by  Bob  AvaUan. 
th^  nCP  utilizes  the  rhetoric  of  violent  rev- 
olution not  used  by  the  more  subtle 
Moscow-line  Communists  In  public  since  the 
1920*8.  The  RCP  Is  mllltantlr  Maoist  and 
does  not  support  the  present  Red  Chinese 
leadership  because  of  their  opening  of  diplo- 
matic and  trade  reUtions  with  the  U.S.  RCP 
has  a  nationwide  public  record  of  violent 
confrontations  with  police.  It  has  been  at- 
tempting to  organize  among  coal  mine  work- 
ers, and  among  textile  plant  employees. 
B.CP  fronts  include  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  (WAW)  and  the  Unem- 
ployed Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(UWOC). 

New  Left.— A  term  applied  to  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  political  trends  and  groups  which 
have  developed  since  the  early  1960's. 
Unlike  the  "old  left,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
disciplined  Marxist-Leninists  of  the 
Moscow-controlled  Conununist  Party 
U.SJL,  the  Trotskyite  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  the  Maoist  Party,  the  "new  lefts" 
draw  their  inspiration  from  Castro's  Cuba, 
from  the  "Euro-Communist"  parties  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  from  Tito's  Yugoslavia, 
from  Vietnam,  and  from  the  myriad  of 
Cuban  and  Soviet-backed  revolutionary  ter- 
rorist groups  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Asia. 

Revolutionary  Socialist  League  (RSL).— A 
militant  Trotskyite  Commimist  party  which 
with  its  front,  the  Black  and  White  Defense 
Committee,  has  engaged  In  violent  confron- 
tations with  police  and  KKK  groups. 

Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP).— The 
largest  of  the  Trotskyite  Communist 
groups,  the  SWP,  Its  youth  arm,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  (YSA),  and  fronU  such  as 
the  National  Student  Coalition  Against 
Racism  (NSCAR)  l^ve  been  active  in  the 
February  2  CoalitiorL  The  SWP  has  an 
active  program  of  requiring  its  members  to 
penetrate  and  subvert  a  wide  variety  of 
other  groups  ranging  from  labor  unions 
through  community  groups  to  activist  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  (NOW),  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Moscow-line  CPUSA. 

Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
(SCEF).— Based  in  Atlanta,  SCEF  is  now  a 
front  of  the  Peking-line  Communist  Party, 
Marxist-Leninist.  From  the  late  1930's  until 
1973.  when  it  was  "captured"  by  the  CPML. 
SCEF  was  controlled  by  the  Moscow-line 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  After  being  driven 
out  of  SCEF,  Anne  Braden  and  the  CPUSA 
formed  the  Southern  Organizing  Committee 
for  Economic  and  Social  Justice  (SOCESJ). 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence (SCLC).— A  militant  civil  rights  organi- 
zation founded  by  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Under  its  current  national  president. 
Rev.  Joseph  Lowery.  the  SCLC  has  attained 
International  notoriety  for  its  meetings  with 
and  support  for  Soviet-backed  Middle  East- 
em  terrorists. 

Southem  Organizing  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Justice  (SOCESJ).— A 
small  Communist  Party  front  group  based 
in  Louisville,  KY,  organized  by  Arme 
Braden  after  the  1973  capture  of  SCEF  by 
the  rival  Peking-line  Conununist  Party. 
Marxist-Leninist  (CPML). 

Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCX;).— A  civil  rights  group  found- 
ed at  Fisk  University  by  militants  in  support 
of  the  first  lunch-counter  sit-in  by  four 
freshmen  at  A&T  College  In  Greensboro, 
NC,  on  February  1,  1960.  The  founding 
chairman  of  SNCC  at  Fisk  was  Marion 
Shepilov  Barry,  who  adopted  as  his  middle 
name  the  surname  of  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  who  was  expelled  because  of  his  un- 
yielding support  of  Stalin's  faction  against 
Khrushchev,  SMOC.  wiih  only  about  150 
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memben  by  the  end  of  1904.  had  a  core 
group  of  some  30  white  memben.  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  which  were  asMciated  with 
pro-MoKow  or  pro-Peking  Communist 
group*.  In  1965.  the  Increasing  membership 
of  "black  naUonallst"  extremisU  In  SNCC 
forced  out  all  the  white  memben.  who  with 
the  assistance  of  Carl  and  Anne  Braden.  the 
CPUSA's  chief  organizer  in  the  South  and 
leaders  of  the  SCEF,  formed  the  Southern 
Students  Organization  Committee  (SSOC). 
which  became  the  Southem  affiliate  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society.  By  the  late 
1960's,  SNCC  had  become  a  violence-prone 
extremist  organization  under  the  leadership 
of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  "Rap"  Brown, 
with  SNCC  leaden  traveling  to  Cuba  and 
Czechoslovakia  to  meet  with  foreign  Com- 
munist and  revolutionary  terrorist  leaders. 

Workers  World  Party  (WWP).— A  militant 
Trotskyite  Communist  party,  the  WWP  stri- 
dently supports  the  regimes  in  Cuba  and 
North  Korea  and  virtually  every  Soviet  and 
Cuban-twcked  revolutionary  terrorist  group 
In  the  world.  The  WWP  and  its  youth  arm. 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism  (YAWF). 
have  consistently  engaged  in  violent  con- 
frontations and  street-fighting  with  police. 
The  WWP  has  an  active  chapter  in  Norfolk. 
VA;  and  for  major  demonstrations,  the 
WWP  buses  its  disciplined  cadres  from  Buf- 
falo, New  York  aty.  Baltimore  and  AtlanU 
to  North  Carolina. 

Youth  Organization  for  Black  Unity 
(YOBU).— A  Maoist  group  formed  in 
Greensboro  in  the  late  1960's  by  Nelson 
Johnson.  In  1972,  the  YOBU  began  a 
merger  process  with  the  Workera  Viewpoint 
Organization. 

Dbaft  or  A  Lkttek  Pheparxd  pok  thx  Chaib- 
MAif  op  the  Housx  IirrxxitAL  Sbcukitv 
Comcrmx,        CoifCRESSMAH        Richaxd 

IcHOHO,      to      ColfOaSSSMAM      RlCHAaOSOM 

Pbxtxs  or  North  Cakolira,  Mnnm  or 
THK  HousK  Intebral  Secuhitt  CoiaoTTix 

The  exact  letter  is  not  available  since  the 
files  have  been  sealed  with  the  termination 
of  the  Committee,  but  this  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  prepared  for  the  Chairman  to  be  sent 
to  Congressman  Preyer. 

In  December  1974,  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  was  terminated  and  the 
functions  transferred  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  as  a  result  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  imposed  in 
the  full  House  in  the  initial  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  94th  Congress  in  1976.  The 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  was 
thus  terminated  by  a  parliamentary  maneu- 
ver, not  an  up  and  down  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Since  1975,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
taken  no  action  on  this  matter  or  other  In- 
ternal security  matters. 

Thus,  the  maneuver  to  transfer  the  com- 
mittee to  Judiciary  was  in  fact  a  maneuver 
that  terminated  the  internal  security  func- 
tion of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  staff 
has  informed  me  that  there  are  reliable  in- 
dications that  a  number  of  projects,  initiat- 
ed and  directed  by  the  C^onununist  Party, 
USA  (CPUSA)  and  Ite  fronU.  will  be  activat- 
ed in  North  Carolina  this  year.  I  thought 
you  would  be  Interested  in  the  details. 

The  newly  formed  CPUSA  front,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political 
Repression  (NA)  informed  its  membership 
and  supportera  in  a  December  3,  1973  letter 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  North  Carolina 
represents  repression  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  our  programatic  thrust  will  be 
directed  toward  that  sUte.  We  will  be  send- 
ing In  organizers,  producing  literature,  and 
working  toward  a  Spring  1974  offensive." 

The  National  Alliance  was  formed  In  Chi- 
cago in  May  1973  at  a  conference  dominated 
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low  employed  by  the  South- 
Propaganda  and  Organiz- 
pctober.  1973  information  di- 
^Duthem  Conference  Educa- 
SCEP  has  for  three  dec- 
organization  for  the  in- 
0)mmunist  ideology  into  the 
Braden   had   served   as 
s     Executive     Director 
many  years  service  with 
Organizer.  In  1954,  Carl 
wife.  Anne  McCarty  Braden. 
as  members  of  CPUSA  in  a 
sedition    profsecution    in 
was  convicted  (a  con  vie- 
subsequently  reversed)  of 
The  aging  and  belllger- 
a  leadership  role  In  the  for- 
Alliance. 


Bert  Corona.  ( ir  more  correctly.  Humberto 
Noe  Corona,  5S.  was  a  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Me:  Jean-American  Political  As- 
sociation (MAF^)  in  the  1960's.  Presently 
executive  director  of  the 
Centro  de  Accic  n  Social  Autonoma  (CASA) 
in  Los  Angeles ,  an  organization  working 
with  illegal  aliei  s  in  the  Southwest. 

An  instructor  it  several  schools  within  the 
University  of  California  system.  Corona  has 
been  associated  |with  many  radical  and  mili- 
tant groups  in  t  le  Southwest,  including  the 
Brown  Berets.  A  sponsor  of  the  statewide 
(California)  Cotference  for  New  Politics  in 
1966.  Corona  wis  in  1967  a  participant  in 
the  national  cor  vention  of  the  Federal  Alli- 
of  Free  C  ties  ( the  Alianza)  in  Albu- 
querque. New  Blexico.  a  roll-call  gathering 
of  racial  and  coliticai  militants  called  by 
Reies  Lopez  TiJ<  rina. 

During  the  19  tO's.  Corona  was  an  organiz- 
er for  the  International  Longshoreman's 
and  Warehouse  sian's  Union  (ILWU).  and 
was  identified  n  Congressional  testimony 
(HCUA  12/53)  as  a  caucus  member  of 
CPUSA  in  that  \  inion. 

Corona  ia  alsi  i  a  former  member  of  th« 
board  of  dlrectc  ra  of  the  Loa  Angeles  Com- 
munist School  I  nd  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Defeitse  of  Mexican-American 
Toyth.  cited  ai  a  "communist  front  for 
racial  agitation  I  hat  functioned  in  Los  Ange- 
les in  1943  durir  g  the  so-called  zoot  suit  dis- 
turtMtnces  in  ths  I  city." 

Angela  Davis.  29.  is  a  member  of  CPUSA's 
national  commit  tee  and  has  had  a  life-long 
involvement  wl  h  the  Communist  Party. 
Bom  in  Birmini  ham.  Alabama,  in  1944.  her 
parents  were  aci  ive  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Her  motlier.  Sail  ye  B.  Davis,  still  a 
teacher  in  the  Birmingham  public  school 
system,  had  be«  n  an  active  member  of  the 
Southern  Negrti  Youth  Congress  (8NYC) 
before  Angela  v  as  bom.  (SNYC  was  affili- 
ated with  two  [Communist  front  organiza- 
tions, the  Soutliem  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare  (SCHW ).  which  Is  now  operating  as 
the  Southern  O  inference  Educational  Fund 
(SCEF).  and  th;  National  Negro  Congress 
(NNC). 
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Charlene  Mitchell,  or  Mrs.  WUliam  H. 
Mitchell,  nee  Alexander.  43.  has  been  active 
in  the  organizational  work  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  for  27  years.  A  member  of  the 
Central  Committee,  she  was  the  Party's  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  U.S.  in  1968.  In 
1970  she  took  a  leadership  role  in  the  Na- 
tional United  Committee  to  free  Angela 
Davis  (NUCFAD)  suid  was  the  prime  con- 
venor of  the  National  Alliance  founding 
conference. 

Reverend  Ben  Chavis,  26.  is  a  native  of 
Oxford.  North  Carolina.  A  leaflet  put  out  by 
SCEF  on  Chavis  states.  "He  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  for  Racial  Justice  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Members  of  his 
family  have  been  fighters  for  racial  Justice 
in  North  Carolina  for  many  years.  His 
father  was  a  militant  in  Oxford  and  his 
mother  is  still  active  in  the  struggle  there. 
Two  of  his  sisters,  one  in  Raleigh  and  one  in 
Charlotte,  are  involved  in  the  black  liber- 
ation movement." 

Ben  Chavis  has  been  active  In  agitation  in 
North  Carolina  since  1969;  In  1972  he  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  make  fugitives 
of  two  men  charged  with  murder,  and  with 
aiding  their  flight.  Tried  in  1973  in  WU- 
mington.  North  Carolina.  Chavis^was  acquit- 
ted of  the  charges.  Reverend  Chavis  now 
worked  out  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
offices  in  Washington.  D.C.  While  we  have 
no  evidence  that  Chavis  Is  himself  affiliated 
with  CPUSA,  he  has  been  a  sponsor  of  na- 
tional and  international  communist  fronts 
and  events  including  the  United  Defense 
Against  Repression  (UDAR),  the  National 
Alliance,  and  the  Tenth  World  Youth  Festi- 
val. 

WhOe  at  this  time  there  is  little  hard  in- 
formation on  the  National  Alliance's  targets 
in  North  Carolina,  confidential  sources  indi- 
cate that  they  will  attempt  to  organize 
around  the  following  issues: 

(a)  "The  Tarboro  Three."  On  Deceml>er  9, 
1973.  following  their  conviction  on  a  rape 
charge,  three  negroes  were  sentenced  to 
death  by  Judge  John  Webb.  The  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the  United  Church 
of  Christ's  Conunlssion  on  Racial  Justice 
(UCC-CRJ)  have  already  mounted  protests 
against  this  sentence  in  particular,  and 
North  Carolina's  reinstated  capital  punish- 
ment statute. 

My  understanding  is  that  Reverend 
Chavis  is  planning  to  organize  a  nationwide 
campaign  around  "The  Tarboro  Three"  and 
uae  it  in  the  same  way  as  CPUSA  used  the 
Scottsboro  case  in  the  '30's. 

Obviously,  the  fact  that  three  men  have 
been  convicted  of  rape  is  immaterial  to  the 
communists  and  their  supporters:  frankly, 
their  view  of  interracial  rape  Is  more  than 
bizarre:  it  is  political.  In  1972.  SCEF's  tab- 
loid, the  Southern  Patriot,  detailed  the 
"party  line"  in  an  article  entitled  "Keeping 
People  Divided:  History  of  the  Rape 
Charge." 

In  this  article,  it  was  stated  that  rape 
charges  are  instituted  by  "the  ruling  class" 
to  insure  that  "black  and  white  people 
would  not  get  together  to  challenge  the 
handful  of  whites  who  controlled  the 
South."  The  article  continued: 

"A  group  of  Southern  white  women 
played  an  important  role  in  changing  the  at- 
mosphere during  the  1930's.  They  declared 
that  they  were  tired  of  being  used  as  the 
pretext  for  terrorizing  black  people.  Fur- 
thermore, they  said  they  did  not  care  to  be 
objects  that  white  men  supposedly  protect- 
ed: that  they  would  protect  themselves. 
Lynchings  declined  sharply— and  the 
women  had  struck  a  blow  for  their  own  lib- 
eration from  the  traditional  role  of  white 
Southern  womanhood.  But  the  charge  of 
rape  remained  on  the  Southern  statute 
books— and  the  lynchers  merely  moved 
inside  the  courthouses." 
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b.  The  Capital  Punishment  Statute  of 
North  Carolina:  At  this  time  radicals  claim 
that  North  Carolina  has  one  of  the  strong- 
est capital  punishment  laws  in  the  U.S.  At 
this  time  there  are  22  persons  under  sen- 
tence of  death  in  the  State;  fifteen  are 
negro,  six  are  white  and  one  is  an  American 
Iiulian.  The  National  Alliance,  working  with 
SCEF.  will  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  capi- 
tal punishment. 

c.  Prison  conditions:  Prison  and  parole 
conditions  generally  will  come  under  attack; 
in  particular  conditions  at  Odom  F'arm  Cor- 
rectional Camp  and  at  the  Central  Prison, 
Raleigh,  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  agita- 
tion. Demands  will.  I  understand,  be  related 
to  prison  food  (North  Carolina,  the  commu- 
nists say,  is  so  "unenlightened"  that  it 
serves  its  convicts  pork— with  no  alterna- 
tive), to  disciplinary  hearings  and  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  prisoner's  union.  In  this  area  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG)  and  the 
North  Carolina  Political  Prisoners  Commit- 
tee of  Charlotte  will  work  with  SC:EF  and 
the  National  Alliance. 

Campaigns  will  be  conducted  around  indi- 
vidual prisoners,  either  seeking  new  trials  or 
making  demands  for  pardons  and  a  cam- 
paign will  be  organized  directed  against  the 
setting  up  of  a  "behavior-modification"  fa- 
cility for  prisoners  at  Butner,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

These,  then,  are  the  Issues  which  will  be 
exploited  in  North  Carolina  in  the  montiis 
to  come.  The  scenario  that  the  agitators  will 
use  is  predictable— picket  lines,  demonstra- 
tions, rallies  etc.  And  because  of  the  emo- 
tional natiu*e  of  some  of  the  Issues  the 
danger  of  confrontations  between  demon- 
strators and  police  is  very  real. 

Added  to  this  predictable  scenario  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  will  be  calling  for  a  "world- 
wide" boycott  of  furniture,  textiles  and  to- 
bacco products  manufactured  In  the  State. 
This  has  already  received  some  minimal 
publicity  in  the  Southern  Patriot  (Novem- 
ber 1973)  and  will  be  more  widely  publicized 
after  February  9.  when  the  NA's  executive 
committee  meets  in  Raleigh. 

In  brief,  the  situation  is  that  less  than  a 
dozeh  CPUSA  organizers  are  aiming  to 
enUst  the  aid  of  alienated  individuals  in 
North  Carolina  to  protest  and  agitate  for 
revolutionary  social  change. 

On  February  3,  1980.  Rev.  Ben 
Chavis  received  a  "golden  key  to  the 
city"  from  District  of  Columbia  Mayor 
Marion  Shepilov  Barry.* 


IKE  SKELTON 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP  GEORGIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  26.  1980.  the  U.S.  Civil  De- 
fense Coimcil  presented  its  prestigious 
National  Security  Award  to  a  man 
whose  Influential  role  in  the  field  of 
civil  defense  is  unparalleled— my  good 
friend  and  distingtiished  colleague.  Ike 
Skeltoh. 

Ike's  leadership  in  this  vital  area  of 
our  Nation's  defense  gained  national 
recognition  last  year,  when  he  success- 
fully engineered  Hotise  passage  of  his 
landmark  legislatfon  to  provide  an  in- 
creased, multiyear  civil  defense  au- 
thorization level.  In  years  past,  Ike 
has  cosponsored  with  me  legislation 
which  would  provide  statutory  author- 
ity for  a  dual-tise  civil  defense  mission 
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to  allow  preparation  for,  response  to. 
and  recovery  from  natural  disasters  as 
well  as  nuclear  attack. 

In  accepting  his  well-deserved  Na- 
tional Security  Award,  Ike  delivered  to 
the  1980  U.S.  Civil  Defense  Council's 
midwinter  conference  banquet  a  chal- 
lenging, scholarly  address  that  spurs 
our  country  to  action  and  calls  upon 
each  of  us  to  Join  him  in  striving  to 
insure  survivability  through  civil  de- 
fense for  American  citizens  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Ike's  thoughtful  and  inspir- 
ing remarks,  which  follow: 

At  a  dinner,  on  an  occasion  not  unlike  to- 
night in  1815,  a  congressman  was  the  hon- 
ored guest.  Henry  Clay  was  being  honored 
on  his  successful  negotiations  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Britain,  ending  the  War  of  1812. 
When  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  that 
evening,  his  remarks  about  the  state  of  the 
country  were  positive  and  filled  with  hope. 
He  said  "government  has  thus  acquired 
strength  and  confidence.  Our  prospects  for 
the  future  are  of  the  brightest  kind".  I  wish 
that  my  remarks  tonight  could  he  words  of 
hope  and  optimism,  but  in  reality,  my  words 
deal  with  impleasant  circumstances  and 
threatened  dangers.  Tonight,  the  interna- 
tional sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over  the 
head  of  America. 

Iran  and  Afghanistan  could  be  mere  prel- 
udes to  even  greater  national  dangers.  The 
Soviet  mUitary  build  up,  its  obvious  change 
in  policy  toward  open  aggression,  its  Marx- 
ist infiltration  of  surrogate  troops  and  advi- 
sers to  other  countries,  tell  us  that  all  is  not 
well  on  the  international  front.  The  Russian 
activities  cloud  the  brightness  of  world 
peace  and  cause  us  to  realize  that  the  world 
is  approaching  days  of  great  danger.  That  is 
why  we  are  here.  That  is  why  we  strive  so 
hard  as  civil  defense  leaders  to  break  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  American  thinking. 

It  would  be  mere  repetition  to  relate  the 
numerical  build  up  of  Russian  military 
forces.  Also,  we  know  that  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  system  is  an  elaborate  .one — de- 
signed to  protect  leaders,  workers,  and  In- 
dustry. 

A  close  study  of  the  Soviet  Union  causes 
two  facts  to  leap  out  at  us.  The  first  is  that 
Russia  has  an  ol>session  with  military  secu- 
rity—the other  is  the  one  thing  Russia  re- 
spects is  strength. 

Thus,  we  must  be  strong  defensively. 
Much  is  made  of  the  American  Minuteman 
missile,  the  F-15,  and  the  Trident  subma- 
rine. But,  they  are  only  part  of  the  picture. 

In  olden  days,  a  warrior  defended  his  land 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the 
other.  In  today's  mcxlem  world,  the  sword  is 
the  missile,  the  submarine  and  the  air- 
plane—the shield  is  civil  defense.  Russia  has 
both  the  sword  and  the  shield— America  has 
only  the  razor  sharp  sword,  but  little  that 
we  can  truly  call  a  civil  defense  shield. 
Russia  spends  around  $2  billion  on  civil  de- 
fense annually.  America  expends  only  45« 
per  person,  $100  million  per  year. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  of  irony.  Our  Govern- 
ment spent  $124  million  on  hardening  the 
missile  silos  in  western  Missouri  to  better 
protect  the  minutemen  missiles  located  in 
them  from  a  nearby  enemy  nuclear  blast. 
But,  we  find  there  is  reluctance  to  protect 
the  people  of  western  Missouri  or  anywhere 
else  from  the  same  eventuality— an  enemy 
nuclear  attack.  How  Ironic.  How  things 
must  change  before  the  shield  Is  equivalent 
to  the  sword  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  President,  in  late  1978,  through  Presi- 
dential Decision  41.  declared  that  clvU  de- 
fense should  become  part  of  our  overall 
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strategic  national  defense.  As  such,  it  could 
form  a  strong  part  of  our  national  security— 
a  real  deterrent  to  adventurism— to  aggres- 
sion. 

What  prevents  aggression?  To  provide  for 
deterrence. 

What  provides  deterrence?  To  be  strong. 

What  Is  required  to  be  strong?  To  be  pre- 
pared. 

When  I  was  a  12  year  old  boy,  I  learned 
the  words  "be  prepared"  as  the  boy  scout 
motto.  I  lived  with  that  motto  through  the 
years  that  I  climbed  through  the  boy  scout 
ranks  from  a  tenderf(X>t  to  eagle  scout. 
During  those  days,  some  of  the  required 
merit  badges  that  I  struggled  to  obtain  were 
swimming,  life  saving,  safety  and  first  aid. 
Through  the  decades,  scouts  and  former 
scouts  aU  over  our  nation  have  faced  cir- 
cimistances  that  required  them  to  use  the 
skills  learned  from  those  awards. 

Thus,  with  that  knowledge,  tonight,  I  rec- 
ommend that  these  volunteer  youth  organi- 
zations in  America,  such  as  the  boy  scouts, 
the  girl  scouts,  the  camp  fire  girls  and  the  4- 
H  offer  civil  defense  badges  or  awards  to  ac- 
quaint them,  the  yoimg  leaders  of  our 
nation,  with  emergency  preparedness  con- 
cerning nuclear  defense.  As  a  result  of  a 
study  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, we  know  that  there  are  many  self-help 
measures  that  individuals  can  do  to  protect 
their  families  and  themselves  against  nucle- 
ar blasts.  These  skills  are  readily  adaptable 
to  scout-like  instruction  and  training.  For 
instance,  a  fallout  shelter  can  be  built  with 
materials  found  in  the  garage  or  wood- 
shed—a homemade  geiger  counter  can  be 
fashioned  out  of  a  sawed  off  soda  pop  can 
with  items  usually  found  at  home  or  at  the 
nearby  hardware  store.  In  other  words.  I 
want  our  young  Americans  to  be  prepared 
for  the  unthinkable— as  part  of  a  national 
defense  plan,  and.  should  attack  come, 
heaven  forbid,  to  be  able  to  save  lives. 

I  have  already  written  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Administration  of  this  proposal, 
urging  assistance  in  this  endeavor  to  pre- 
pare our  American  youth  for  these  civil  de- 
fense skills. 

Further.  I  would  hope  that  this  fine  orga- 
nization, the  American  Civil  Defense  Coun- 
cil, would  offer  an  annual  competition 
among  American  youths  and  present  an 
annual  award  to  the  young  man  or  the 
young  woman  who  excells  in  the  study  and 
skills  of  nuclear  civil  defense  preparedness. 

To  be  prepared  in  a  larger  sense  Is  to  have 
an  adequate  civil  defense  law  on  the  books 
with  sufficient  funding  to  provide  necessary 
training,  crisis  relocation,  proper  warning 
systems,  and  communications.  Such  a  civU 
defense  system  should  have  a  dual  purpose. 
It  should  also  guard  the  American  citizen 
from  the  destruction  and  injury  caused  by 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  floods,  and  nuclear 
reactor  problems  such  as  the  one  at  Three- 
Mile  Island. 

To  those  of  us  who  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  civil  defense,  to  those  of  us  who  re- 
alize it  can  truly  be  part  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrence, to  those  of  us  who  know  of  the 
dangers  that  lie  in  the  absence  of  strong 
civil  defense  systems,  should  the  unthink- 
able happen  and  enemy  atomic  weapons 
rain  down  upon  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
there  would  be  no  consolation  in  our  saying 
"I  told  you  so". 

If  we  are  successful  in  our  endeavor  to 
build  a  strong  American  civU  defense.  In- 
cluding involvement  by  the  young  people  of 
our  country,  proper  training,  strong  lines  of 
communication,  and  adequate  warning  sys- 
tems, we  will  have  built  the  shield  of  dvO 
defense  that  would  complenient  our  strong 
offensive  weapons— the  miaailes,  the  subma- 
rines and.  the  airplanes— and  thus  have  a 
strong  deterrent  to  aggression.  A  strong  de- 
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terrent  will   provide  national   security.  A 
strong  deterrent  will  provide  world  peace. 

In  one  of  your  future  dinners  when  you 
honor  someone,  as  you  have  me  tonight,  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  speak  about  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  words  of  Henry  Clay 
and  say  about  our  great  land— "Government 
has  thus  acquired  strength  and  confidence. 
Our  prospects  for  the  future  are  of  the 
brightest  kind".* 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP  KZHTCCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  28. 1980 

m  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  elected  with  the 
Honorable  Johh  J.  DuiicAif  of  the 
Second  District  of  Tennessee  in  1964. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  served 
with  him  for  the  past  15  years.  He  is  a 
man  of  wit.  of  honor,  and  integrity.  I 
shall  always  remember  the  trip  in  1965 
which  he.  Congressman  Bill  Stantoh 
of  Ohio  and  I  made  to  Vietnam  and  on 
around  the  world  at  our  own  expense. 

The  Second  District  of  Tennessee 
should  be  extremely  proud  of  Con- 
gressman John  J.  DtmcAif.  He  very 
much  resembles  in  actions  and  words 
the  late  and  beloved  Cordell  Hull. 

I  teclude  for  the  Record  a  column 
by  "the  Old  Timer"  of  the  DaUy  Post 
Athenian  which  is  published  in 
Athens.  Tenn.: 

[From  the  Daily  Post  Athenian] 

Abscam  Versos  REntxsRiHG  Duhca* 

(By  Chuck  Redfem) 

With  the  faith-shattering  stories  that 
emit  from  our  nation's  Capitol  about  Con- 
gressmen being  involved  in  "Korea-gate" 
bribes  and  the  latest  Abscam  bribery 
expose,  it  is  downright  refreshing  to  see  the 
likes  of  Congressman  John  J.  Duncan  of  the 
second  district. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Old 
Timer  may  have  been  accused  of  showing 
some  political  partiality  in  his  writing,  but 
this  is  one  time  when  we  are  speaking  of  a 
gentleman  who  seems  to  have  won  the  re- 
spect and  vote  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

The  second  district  Is  considered  GOP 
country,  but  there  are  thousands  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  district  who  have  faith  bi  Con- 
gressmen Duncan  and  help  re-elect  him 
every  two  years. 

For  newcomers  and  those  who  are  Just  be- 
coming eligible  to  vote,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  an  elected  official  who  was  hon- 
ored in  McMinn  Coiuity  the  other  night. 

He  Is  so  unlike  the  flamboyant  representa- 
tives and  senators  that  we  often  see  on  tele- 
vision, a  person  might  mistake  him  for  an 
ordinary  businessman,  father,  grandfather, 
church-going  citizen- and  he  Is  all  of  those. 

Some  of  his  strongest  supporters  say  that 
John  Duncan  may  not  be  possessed  with  a 
large  chunk  of  chartama.  that  he  does  not 
always  have  the  eloquent  deUvery  of  a  reviv- 
al preacher,  that  he  seldom  makes  headlines 
and  be  is  content  to  be  a  good  Congressman, 
without  feeling  that  he  has  been  called  to 
become  President  or  even  a  Senator. 
'  What  they  are  telling  us  is  that  John 
Duncan  goes  about  hla  Job  of  representing 
the  dtiaens  of  his  district  as  the  ConsUtu- 
Uiui  of  the  United  States  meant  for  that 
office  to  be.  He  ia  pure  and  simply  a  United 
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states  repreMhtative  for  the  taxpayen  of 
east  Tennessee , 

When  many  of  his  fellow  Congnssmen 
are  flyinc  arm  ind  the  world  on  Junkets  (to 
the  warm  oou  itrles  in  the  winter  and  the 
cool  countries  d  the  summer),  John  Duncan 
is  either  frees  ng  with  us  In  the  winter  or 
Just  plain  sweittnc  with  us  In  the  summer 
months  as  he  Inakes  his  weekly  trips  from 
Washington.  llC.  to  Tennessee  in-searcfa  of 
what  the  peop  e  he  represents  are  thinking 
about  and  wafting  to  have  happen  In  our 
Government. 
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tals,  business 
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number  of 
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fng  his  mail 
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must  acknowledge 
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Many 
dealing  with 
are  questions 
reaucracy 


is  a  sticlder  in  answer- 

—  Is  a  switch  from  many 

His  staff  in  Washington 

all  mall  within  48  hours 

to  constitutent's  que^ 

p  Msible  haste. 

inquires    are    personal    problems 

government  while  others 

I  elating  to  legislation  or  bu* 
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Bom  in  a 
Duncan  is  one 
servative  and 
bringing.  Althdugh 
sion.  he  believe^ 
lar's  pay.  He 
largely  created 
lack  of  financis  I 


town  in  Tennessee.  John 

vhoee  values  stem  from  oon- 

I  inancial  stability  in  his  up- 

he  is  a  man  of  compas- 

In  a  dollar's  work  for  a  dol- 

a)>hors  the  runaway  inflatlCMl 

by  the  federal  government's 

restraint  and  waste. 


Visitors  to 
the  office  of 
friendly  as  the 
the  voters.  No 
cold  "he's  too 

Whfle  the 
answering  roll 
dreds  of  bills 
time  to  greet 


tite 


busy  I 
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Congress 


There  must 
convictions 
Jority    of 
breach  of  public 
for  more  taxet 
that  he  would 
to  the  good  life 


One  could 
such  thoughts 
a  day  but  it  is 
Duncan  and 
us  from  now  on 


more 


It  is  even 
hundred  John 
not  only  takes 
for  office,  it  talies 
manding  of  sif;h 
Unfortunately 
minority  in  Washington. 


mear  time, 


In  the 
John  J.  Dimcaii 
Second  Districi , 
him  honored 
Tennesseans. 
well  and  rightl] 


They  know  ^here 
and  who  he 
If  the  same 
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nation's  capital  will  find 

Fohn  Duncan  as  open  and 

man  who  was  put  there  by 

one  Is  turned  away  with  a 

to  see  you"  approach. 

cckigressman  does  his  duty  in 

[;aU  and  voting  on  the  hun- 

presented  each  year,  he  finds 

be  with  his  Tennesseans. 
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times  when  a  man  with  his 

so  frustrated  with  the  mv 
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such  a  man  representing 
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SDFFORTDIO  ANDREI 
8AKHAROV 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUVOUOA 
Dl  THE  HOVSI  or  UPBBntmATIVXS 

numiaif,  February  28, 1980 

•  BCr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
^>eaker.  today  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  very  sensitive  and  sound 
editorial  concerning  the  actions 
against  and  reactions  to  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  sflence  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

I  have  previously  discussed  this 
matter  and,  as  you  know,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  linking  the  fate  of 
United  States:8oviet  scientific  ex- 
changes to  the  fate  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. The  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Research  and  Technology,  which  I 
chair,  will  receive  an  informal  report 
next  week  from  Dr.  Phillip  Handler 
and  other  members  of  the  lOJB.  delega- 
tion to  the  Scientific  Forum  being 
held  in  Hamburg  at  this  moment,  and 
decide  on  our  future  actions  at  that 
time. 

At  this  time,  I  commend  this  editori- 
al to  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  28, 
1980] 

TBI  Sakbasov  FoRtm 

Andrei  Sakharov  was  recently  sent  on  in- 
ternal exile  from  Moscow,  and  even  more 
unpleasant  developments  may  await  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  prominent  domestic  dis- 
sident. But  the  Carter  administration  seems 
to  have  exhausted  its  diplomatic  arsenal  in 
protesting  the  Afghanistan  invasion.  West- 
em  action  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Sakharov  will 
have  to  come  from  the  private  sphere,  and 
particularly  tram  the  sdentiflc  fraternity  of 
which  he  is  such  a  distinguished  member.  In 
spite  of  its  ambivalence  toward  political 
action,  this  fraternity  does  command  consid- 
erable power  of  persuasion.  Now  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  use  it 

In  several  ways,  in  f set,  the  world  scientif- 
ic community  is  making  an  impressive  effort 
on  Dr.  Sakharov's  behalf.  His  exile  has 
dominated  proceedings  of  the  Scientific 
Fofum.  a  .30-nation  gathering  which  ends 
this  Friday  in  Hamburg  (Western  delega- 
tions to  this  two-week  offshoot  of  the  1975 
aelslnki  Accord  are  largely  scientists  uncon- 
nected with  government.)  The  opening 
public  session  featured  a  number  of  strong 
statements  on  his  behalf,  even  from  scien- 
tists of  countries  which  previously  had  not 
taken  the  lead  on  human  rights  issues.  Sep- 
arate the  (U.S.)  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, of  which  Df.  Sakharov  is  a  foreign  as- 
sociate, announced  Monday  it  would  sus- 
pend bQateral  contacts  with  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  six  months.  In  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  policy-oriented 
Federation  of  American  Scientists,  more 
than  7S  percent  of  the  scientists  responding 
said  they  would  forego  official  exchanges 
with  the  Soviets,  the  Federation  announced 
Tuesday. 

These  actions  deserve  praise,  but  they 
can't  be  considered  the  end  of  the  story  or 
even  much  more  than  a  minimal  response. 
From  the  testimony  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov is  not  Just  another  scientist  who  has 
gone  into  politics:  he  is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time.  His  distlngtiishing  trait  is  a  mo- 
rality oompelling  him  to  exert  himself 
•gainst  Injustices,  great  and  small,  while 
maintaining  total  clarity  about  the  limited 
prospects  for  political  reform.  One  Amerl- 
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can  supporter  calls  him  "the  last  and  finest 
example  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia." 

Even  the  Soviet  government  seems  dimly 
to  recognize  his  quality,  treating  him,  by  its 
standards,  with  kid  gloves.  Although  a  kind 
of  bill  of  attainder  stripped  him  of  his 
medals,  he  still  retains  his  membership  in 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  its 
salary  and  considerable  perQulsites.  But  this 
treatment  hasn't  kept  armed  agents  from 
bursting  into  Dr.  Sakharov's  new  apartment 
or  police  from  roughing  him  up  during  a 
visit  to  a  Gorky  police  station.  The  Soviets 
have  a  long  tradition  of  brutality  toward 
their  best  people. 

Some  clues  to  Dr.  Sakharov's  fate  might 
emerge  at  the  March  4  to  6  regular  meeting 
of  the  Soviet  Academy,  especially  it  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  expel  him.  This  course  of 
events  may  will  be  determined  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  international  science  and 
Western  public  opinion  continues  to  rally  to 
his  support.* 


MORE  INDUSTRIES  SUPPORT 
CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  Congressman  Barber 
CoNABLE  and  I  introduced  H.R.  4646, 
the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  last 
year,  business  leaders  and  industries 
all  across  the  coimtry  have  Joined  us 
in  our  efforts  to  promote  increased 
capital  formation.  Furthermore,  285  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
added  their  names  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill.  At  this  time,  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  two  more  im- 
portant business  groups  have  Joined  us 
in  this  effort. 

The  National  Association  of  Fumi' 
ture  Manufacturers  have  joined  with 
Semiconductor  Circuits,  Inc.  in  endors* 
ing  H.R.  4646,  as  one  of  the  essential 
factors  necessary  to  increase  economic 
growth  and  productivity.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  endorsement  of  these  two 
outstanding  groui>s  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  our  country's  sagging  econo- 
my. 

I  would  like  to  thank  these  two 
groups  for  their  support,  and  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  include  ttie 
letter  of  endorsement  from  Semicon- 
ductor Circuits,  Inc.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  the  points  Mr. 
LaBrie  makes: 

Januart  28. 1980. 
Re   H.R.   4646   and   S.    1435.   Desperately 

Needed  Capital  Formation  Incentives. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 
Hon.  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr., 
Hon.  John  H.  Chatee. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood. 

U.S.  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gemtlemen:  Just  imagine  a  headline 
saying.  "Productivity  Increases  and  Infla- 
tion Decreases  in  America."  The  11  January 
80.  Wall  Street  Journal  reported,  on  Page  3: 
"Firms  Plan  Slim.  Inflation-Adjusted  Rise 
Of  1%  to  2%  For  Spending  During  1980."  A 
copy  of  that  article  is  attached  for  your  in- 
formation. If  the  source  of  that  report  is 
partially  correct,  then  very  few  businessmen 
in  the  United  SUtes  really  believe  that  the 
Congress  Is  prepared  to  do  anything  to  help. 
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in  the  needed  capital  formation,  to  spirit 
producitivity  and  decrease  inflation  bi  this 
country. 

Past  legislation  has  resulted  in  an  econo- 
my within  the  United  States  that  generates 
less  than  one-half  of  the  capital  formation 
per  GNP  of  any  other  industrialized  nation 
within  the  free  world.  The  only  solution  to 
the  inflationary  spiral  is  productivity.  In 
order  to  achieve  productivity,  we.  the  busi- 
ness conummity,  require  action  in  1980  that 
will  allow  us  to  increase  our  productivity. 
Thinking  about  it  this  year,  and  next  year, 
is  not  sufficient.  We  are  falling  desperately 
behind  the  rest  of  the  free  world  and  seed 
this  legislation  in  1980  to  generate  a  spurt 
of  capital  formation  spending  that  wiU  in- 
crease our  productivity.  Unless  this  is  done 
now,  we  will  Just  delay  reducing  inflation 
and  increasing  the  American  workers  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  is  also  the  only  way  that  we 
can  generate  a  much  stronger  dollar.  Iiv- 
creasing  the  interest  rates  has  not  really 
worked  as  ib  was  intended.  All  that  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  business  community, 
is  to  impair  debt  financed  capital  formation. 

Please  help  this  country  to  succeed  by  mo- 
tivating the  business  community  to  increase 
its  productivity  by.  In  fact.  Issuing  pro-busi- 
ness legislation,  such  as  capital  formation, 
imd  increase  defireciation  in  1980. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  J.  LaBrix. 

PresidenLm 


DELAWARE  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies'  auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year,  more  than 
250,000  school  children  participated  in 
the  contest,  competing  for  five  nation- 
al scholarships. 

The  contest  theme  was,  "My  Role  in 
America's  FHiture."  I  want  to  commend 
the  VFW  and  ladies  auxiliary  for  con- 
ducting this  important  competition. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
through  their  work,  are  helping  to  de- 
velop a  greater  pride  in  our  country  by 
young  people.  It  seems  to  be  in  vogue 
these  days  to  Imock  America  and  focus 
attention  on  its  faults.  The  VFW,  how- 
ever, focuses  attention  on  our 
strengths  and  the  reasons  why  Amer- 
ica is  the  greatest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

This  year,  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  in  Delaware  was  won  by 
Regina  Ciritella  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
Miss  Ciritella  spoke  eloquently  of  in- 
volvement and  responsibilities.  I  insert 
her  address  in  the  Record  for  the 
t>enefit  of  others: 
Regina  CntrrELLA.   Delaware  Winner,  op 

1979-80  VFW  Voice  or  Democracy  Schol- 

ARSHir  Program 

My  personal  experience  in  these  United' 
States  is  so  minimal  that  at  first  it  didn't 
seem  as  if  there  were  that  much  i  myself 
could  do  to  affect  Its  future.  This  country 
has  always  fascinated  me  l>ecause  of  its- 
large  size.  There  are  so  many  different 
people  here,  and  yet  this  country  functions 
as  a  whole.  When  people  study  history. 
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most  of  what  they  learn  is  taught  in  a  gen- 
eral view.  There  are  a  few  people  who  are 
studied  individually  because  of  the  effect 
their  lives  had  on  the  people  they  were  in- 
volved with.  People  lil(.e  George  Washing- 
ton, Abraham  Lincoln.  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
or  Martin  Luther  King.  I  never  looked  at 
myself  as  being  able  to  influence  my  coun- 
try in  such  a  grand  style  as  they  did.  But 
now  I  realize  that  Isn't  fair  to  say.  about  me 
or  about  anyone. 

I  believe  the  education  I've  had  in  this 
Gotmtry  has  formulated  my  present  atti- 
tude. That  attitude  Is  that  every  single 
person  in  this  country  affects  the  future  of 
us  all  in  some  way.  And  that  includes  me. 

I  asked  myself  the  question.  "What  are 
my  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  growing  up 
in  America?"  It  occurred  to  me  that  there 
are  two  that  stand  out  as  very  Important. 
These  two  responsibilities  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that  it's  very  difficult  to  see  any  dif- 
ference between  them.  They  both  are  vital 
to  each  other,  they  are  a  team.  The  first 
cannot  work  without  the  second,  and  second 
doesn't  exist  without  the  first. 

My  first  responsibility  is  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. I  have  a  responsibility  to  learn  all 
about  the  things  I  am  or  may  come  in  con- 
tact with.  Besides  studying  such  topics  as 
Physics,  English,  and  Sociology  (to  name  a 
few)  it's  important  to  study  this  country:  to 
study  America's  history,  its  people,  and  its 
makings.  My  second  responsibility  Involves 
what  I  do  with  this  knowledge.  I  must  do 
something  with  what  I've  learned.  It  seems 
that  the  one  word  that  is  most  important  in 
carrying  out  my  responsibilities,  is  the  one 
word  that  turns  most  people  away.  The 
word  Is  Involvement.  I  must  Involve  myself 
in  the  things  I've  studied.  It's  ms  second  re- 
sponsibility. It's  my  choice.  And  when  I 
choose  to  become  involved^  I  choose  to 
affect  the  future. 

There  are  numy  yoimg  people- who  Involve 
themselves  outside  of  the  classroom  with 
people  who  share  their  Ideals.  There  are 
students  Involved  with  groops  against  nucle- 
ar power,  and  in  groups  for  nuclear  power. 
There  are  young  people  who  express  beliefs 
about  such  issues  as  discrimination,  drugs, 
and  abortion.  There  are  students  involved  in 
groups  for  women's  rights,  and  students  in- 
volved in  bettering  their  neighborhoods  and 
their  environment. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  that  young 
people  give  their  time  freely  to.  some  jobs 
may  allow  young  people  to  contribute  ta 
and  understand  more  fully  their  role  in 
America's  future. 

For  example,  in  many  of  our  cities  stu- 
dents can  find  jobs  as  errand  runners  for 
various  law  firms.  They  run  messages,  affi- 
davits, and  other  materials  to  other  law 
firms  and  to  different  courts.  They  have  a 
first  hand  look  at  how  this  country's  judi- 
cial system  works,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
learning  the  practical  value  of  the  dollar.      * 

Another  example  of  how  a  job  can  show  a 
young  person's  integrity  is  counseling  at  a 
summer  camp.  In  this  situation  young 
people  spend  time  asserting  their  leadership 
qualKies.  giving  example  to  younger  chil- 
dren, and  developing  a  sense  of  worth  at 
having  accomplished  something  good.  These 
young  people  have  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling the  children  they  are  in  charge  of. 
Probably  the  t>est  part  of  thts  job  is  the 
chance  to  share,  the  chance  to  share  talents 
and  imagination.  And  sharing  is  involve- 
ment. 

Through  these  issues  and  jobs  it  is  possi- 
ble for  me  and  others  to  take  a  stand,  and 
through  them  I  can  have  a  role  in  America's 
future.  Therefore  I  am  on  my  way  to  fulfill- 
ing my  two  responsibilities. 
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People  can  study,  think,  and  talk  all  they 
like.  But  if  no  one  gets  involved,  then  it 
doesn't  mean  a  thing.* 


THE  NO.  1  PROBLEM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  new  YORK 

in  the  boose  or  represehtaitves 
Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
tral economic  problem  we  face  today  to 
the  combination,  the  collisicm.  of  infla- 
tion on  the  progressive  Federal  Tax 
Code.  Inflation  is  sapping  our  ability 
to  save  and  invest  in  the  future  of  our 
familles  and  our  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  Is  lifting  u8  into  progres- 
sively higher  tax  brackets  that  smoth- 
er our  incentive  to  work  and  save. 
Jude  Wanniskl  brought  this  important 
issue  to  the  fore  in  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article,  and  I  recommend  that 
all  my  colleagues  take  time  to  read  his 
pertinent  analysis. 
The  article  follows: 

The  No.  1  Problem 
(By  Jude  Wsnniski) 

MoRRiSTOwif.  N.J.— The  central  problem 
of  our  era  is  the  collision  of  inflation  and 
the  progressivity  of  tax  sjrstems.  Blyrlad 
social,  moral,  economic  and  national-secu- 
rity problems  beset  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  because  global  political 
leaders  for  the  most  part  have  not  identified 
the  inflation-progressivity  connection  as 
central,  or  even  serious. 

Inflation  by  itself  is  a  poisonous  con<Otion. 
Politicians  and  commentators  will  assert 
that  while  inflation  is  not  good,  society 
"teams  to  live  with  It."  This  is  true  only  in 
the  sense  that  society  can  somehow  leam  to 
live  with  swindlers  and  con  men.  which  is 
accomplished  only  by  defensive  tactics;  The 
individual  must  clothe  himself  with  deep 
suspicions  of  his  fellow  man.  especially 
those  who  seem  most  likeable,  for  they  may 
be  the  most  adroit  swindlers. 

Inflation— that  is,  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
money— causes  honest  individuals  to  swindle 
each  other  inadvertently.  Money,  after  all. 
is  a  medium  of  exchange.  A  dollar  is  a  unit 
of  account.  Individuals  in  the  marketplace 
produce  apples  and  oranges,  bread  and  wine, 
and  exchange  their  surpluses  in  trade. 
When  the  value  of  the  unit  of  account 
changes  in  the  midst  of  transactions,  one  in- 
dividual gains  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  relationship  l>etween  effort  and  reward 
is  weakened.  The  natural  desire  to  save  for 
the  future  is  frustrated  by  the  erosion  of 
dollar-denominated  assets.  The  Individual 
who  lives  for  the  moment  is  rewarded  in- 
stead. 

Progressive  taxation— that  is,  the  system 
in  which  tax  rates  increase  as  tnconoe  rises- 
is  similarly  destructive.  The  individual  faces 
a  system  in  which  increased  personal  effort 
yields  progressively  reduced  rewards.  The 
harder  you  try,  the  less  you  gel.  Again,  the 
system  frustrates  human  nature,  weakening 
the  link  between  effort  and  reward.  Man's 
instinct,  to  grow,  to  expand,  confronts  an  In- 
stitutional burden.  Yes.  Indivlduala  do  work 
for  nonmonetary  revrards  as  well,  but  the 
impact  of  steep  tax  progressions  on  incen- 
tives overwhelms  this  effect  by  draining  so- 
ciety's vitality. 

But  it  is  innation  that  has  brought  most 
Americans  face-to-face  with  the  theoretical 
warnings  of  libertarians  of  an  earlier  era.  It 
was  one  thing  when  only  the  very  rich  en- 
countered steep  rates  of  tax  progressions. 
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Now,  e\-eijrone  understands  the  debilitating 
mental  cal  Epilations  that  such  rates  force  in- 
dividuals I  0  make,  and  how  they  poison  ini- 
tiative. At  13  percent  inflation,  it  will  not  be 
many  yea^s  before  the  teenager  earning  the 
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rates  and 
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tion  and 
ence  every 
in  society 


wage  faces  marginal-Income-tax 
payroll-tax  rates  originally  de- 
the  Rockefeller  class.  It  Is  this 
collision  dt  inflation  and  tax  progressivity, 
only  recei  tly  experienced  in  this  country, 
that  is  the  central  problem  of  our  era. 
This  uni  irecedented  combination  of  infla- 
:ax  progressions  adversely  influ- 
individual  and  every  relationship 
Even  if  Jones  has  all  of  his  sav- 
ings in  gold  and  all  of  his  income  tax-free 
municipal^— even  If  he  is  the  smartest, 
richest  giiy  in  society— he  caiuiot  isolate 
himself  f  tHS  the  anxiety  of  all  those 
around  hi:  a  who  have  t>een  victims  of  the 
system.  T  le  worst  victims  are  those  who 
have  no  ii  icome  to  tax,  no  savings  to  melt 
awsur  in  tl  e  inflation.  The  margins  of  soci- 
ety—the I  Irst  fired,  the  last  hired— must 
have  oppo  tunities  created  by  those  who  are 
not  on  the  margins  but  who  are  discouraged 
by  the  syi  tem  in  their  endeavor  to  create 
opportunit  ies  for  others. 

For  the  nost  pai-t.  the  liberals  have  been 
right  all  a  long.  It  has  lieen  "The  System" 
that  has  I  leen  responsible  for  so  much  of 
our  crime ,  poverty,  pornography,  drugs, 
prostitutlo  1,  divorce,  suicide,  mental 'illness, 
alcoholism,  abortion  and  child  and  wife 
abuse.  The  central  problem  invites  us  to  the 
black  marl  et.  to  cheating  on  taxes,  to  gam- 
bling, to  iTaft,  to  political  corruption.  In 
draining  avay  our  economic  strength  and 
national  v  itality,  the  central  problem  ex- 
poses us  as  a  crippled  [>ower  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  wh  ch  has  many  problems  but  not 
this  centra  I  one. 
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that  policy  makers  and  their  eco- 

do  not  see  that  this  is  the 

prol^em?  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 

that  everything  an  individual 

not  do  influences  what  all 

indi^duals  do  or  do  not  do.  To  them. 

individuals.  We  are  "an  econo- 


tle 


ard 
assets 


have  an  inflation  to  control  re- 
have  a  recession  to  control  infla- 
they  take  turns,  the  Keynesians 
mfnetarists,  devising  schemes  to  in- 
collision  of  inflation  and  tax 
i^y.  To  stop  inflation,   they  say 
end  deficits,  which  they  can  do 
us  into  higher  lax  progressions 
ctiuse  recessions  that  can  be  ended 
deficits  or  monetary  expansions 
inflation,  etc.  There  are  no  indl- 
any  of  these  equations — only  an 


accept  the  idea  that  this  combi- 

nflation  and  tax  progressivity  is 

central  problem,  the  solutions 

I.  Reduce  the  progressivity  of  the 

or  eliminate  it  with  a  propor- 

i  that   does   not   punish  extra 

the  inflation,  and  with  it  the 

inflation  is  good  for  the  econo- 

re4efining  the  dollar  in  terms  of  a 

com  nodity,  preferably  gold  since  we 

I  Duch  of  it. 

ceniral  problems  will  go  away,  and 

malaise.  WUl  there  be  a  deficit? 

But  if  so,  so  what?  Restoring 

t^etween  an  individual's  effort  and 

enabling  individuals  to  save  in 

that  hold  their  value,  will  en- 

tnlllions  of  Americans  to  increase 

efforts   and   iixrease    their   savings. 

open  opportunities  ^r  millions 

Deficits  would  soon  go  away,  and  so 

worst  of  our  social  problems.  In- 

I  ociety  smothered,  crushed  by  dis- 

with  all  its  tensions,  there  would 

and  hope. 
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For  the  individual  American,  who  now 
spends  all  of  his  or  her  time  in  this  sea  of 
social  tension,  consumed  in  survival  -tactics, 
the  very  first  dividend  for  solving  this  cen- 
tral problem  will  be  a  moment  of  "spare 
time."  a  concept  that  has  become  almost  ob- 
solete. With  moments  of  spare  time  multi- 
plied, moments  free  of  tension  or  anxiety 
over  what  The  System  will  do  to  you  next, 
the  drugs  and  alcoholism  and  divorce  and 
personal  abuses  may  begin  to  recede.  We 
will  once  again  feel  confident  about  our- 
selves as  a  nation,  and  the  Russians  would 
view  us  in  a  different  light. 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  solving  this  cen- 
tral problem,  however.  It  must  be  done  or 
the  slide  will  continue.  So  far,  it  does  not 
look  like  1980  will  be  the  year.* 


CINCINNATI  PEDIATRIC 
SOCIETY 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  remember  1979  as  the  Internation- 
al Year  of  the  Child  and  begin  the 
Year  of  the  Family,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  a  Cincinnati  group  conmiit- 
ted  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren. The  Cincinnati  Pediatric  Society 
has  been  active  for  years  on  local, 
State,  and  National  levels  with  regard 
to  issues  of  concern  to  the  pediatric 
population.  Most  recently,  the  society 
has  addressed  the  fields  of  accidents, 
immimization,  health  education,  and 
nutrition.  A  few  examples  of  past  and 
current  programs  will  demonstrate 
their  dedication  and  effectiveness. 

In  the  area  of  automotive  safety  for 
children,  the  society  conducted  the 
primary  organization  efforts  which  re- 
sulted in  fimding  for  a  lend-a-seat  pro- 
gram for  hospitals  with  maternity 
imits  within  Ohio.  In  addition,  a  bill  is 
currently  before  the  Ohio  Lei^islature 
which  would  mandate  the  use  of  auto- 
mobile restraint  devices  for  infants 
and  children  under  4  years  of  age  or  40 
pounds.  Also,  a  program  has  been  de- 
veloped in  Cincinnati  to  distribute 
child  automobile  restraint  information 
to  mothers  in  the  maternity  units  of 
local  hospitals. 

The  society  has  become  involved  in  a 
citywide  program  for  bum  prevention 
With  the  Community  Action  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  Activities  will  in- 
clude meetings  with  several  groups  to 
discuss  the  prevention  of  bums  and 
appropriate  first  aid  procedures. 

The  Cincinnati  Pediatric  Society  has 
worked  closely  with  the  local  health 
systems  agency  to  Insure  that  children 
are  considered  in  the  planning  process. 
They  have  prepared  an  extensive  child 
health  plan  for  the  11  counties  in  the 
area  to  be  used  as  a  resource  document 
and  to  identify  issues  of  concern  and 
need.  The  child  health  planning  effort 
in  Cincinnati  is  imique  in  that  it  is  one 
of  a  handful  of  local  groups  involved 
in  collecting  a  child  health  data  base 
for  long-term  planning.  They  stress 
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the  importance  of  preventive  child 
care  in  the  quest  for  cost  containment 
and  a  healthier  society. 

The  society  has  almost  completed  an 
inmiunization  study  of  a  random 
sample  of  923  children  to  provide  an 
accurate  and  reliable  picture  of  the 
level  of  preschool  immunization.  The 
information  from  the  study  will  be 
analyzed  using  a  variety  of  computer 
programs  and  will  be  submitted  for 
publication. 

In  August  1979,  the  society  orga- 
nized and  produced  a  child  health  fair 
at  the  Cincinnati  Zoo.  Approximately 
25  local  groups  participated,  including 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Drug  and 
Poison  Information  Center,  the  Sickle 
Cell  Awareness  Group,  and  the  United 
Services  for  Effective  Parenting. 
Puppet  shows  on  dental  health,  color- 
ing books  about  blood  types,  examples 
of  safe  sporting  equipment,  craft  proj- 
ects, an  international  children's  art 
show,  and  clowns  and  games  provided 
entertainment  and  educational  means 
by  which  the  children  could  learn 
about  how  to  stay  healthy. 

Programs  currently  being  considered 
include  a  kindergarten  roundup  for 
children  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
school  system,  a  project  with  the  Psy- 
chiatric Department  of  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center  to  develop  a 
psychiatric  emergency  team,  and  a 
joint  program  with  the  local  obstet- 
rlcs/gynecology  society. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  comihend  the 
pediatric  society  for  their  innovative 
yet  practical  approaches  to  dealing 
with  the  unique  health  problems  of 
children.  It  is  my  hope  that  their  pro- 
grams will  not  only  continue  to  pro- 
vide services  in  Cincinnati,  but  also  in- 
spire other  localities  to  undertake  sim- 
ilar measures.* 


POTENTIAL  ENERGY  RESOURCES 
ON  FEDERAL  LANDS  AND  BAR- 
RIERS TO  THEIR  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metal- 
lurgical, and  Petroleum  Engineers 
held  its  109th  annual  meeting  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev..  earlier  this  week.  Several 
well-presented  speeches  were  given  by 
knowledgeable  speakers,  but  the  re- 
marks of  William  H.  Dresher  were  es- 
pecially pertinent.  Dr.  Dresher  is  dean 
of  the  College  of  Mines  and  director. 
Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mineral  Tech- 
nology, State  of  Arizona,  and  is  consid- 
ered an  expert  by  the  academic  and 
mining  professionals. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
hear  Dr.  Dresher,  I  will  excerpt  the 
last  portion  of  the  statement,  which 
highlights  why  we  are  in  this  energy 
mess.  The  speech  is  entitled  "Potential 
Energy  Resomt^es  on  Federal  Lands 
and  Barriers  to  Their  Development": 
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ExcKRPT  Prom  thi  Spbich  "Potemtiai, 
Energy  Resotthces  on  Federal  Lands  and 
Barriers  to  Their  Development" 

Until  recently  two  questions  seemed  too 
unimportant  to  answer  .  .  .  how  much  of 
the  nation's  energy  resources  are  contained 
in  the  public  lands  and  what  portion  of 
these  lands  are  legally  available  for  energy 
mineral  extraction.  The  second  of  these 
questions  was  answered,  in  1975,  when  two 
Department  of  the  Interior  employees. 
Gary  Bennethum  and  Cortland  Lee,  work- 
ing on  their  own  time,  found  that  neariy 
three  quarters  of  the  public  lands  had  been 
administratively  ruled  off  base  for  mineral 
exploration,  development,  and  production. 
Perhaps  even  more  astounding  is  that  mush 
of  the  withdrawal  has  occurred  since  1967. 
The  first  of  these  questions,  how  much  of 
the  nation's  energy  resource  is  contained  on 
the  federal  lands,  was  answered  by  a  team 
led  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, William  Fisher,  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  In  1977,  as  part  of  the 
team's  analysis  of  the  president's  National 
Energy  Plan,  they  discovered  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  nation's  known 
energy  resources  were  on  the  public  lands. 
It  is  per^iaus  significant  to  note  that  both  of 
these  teams  worked  exclusively  from  federal 
data  as  published  in  readily  available  docu- 
ments. 

Briefly,  the  University  of  Texas  team 
found  that:  40  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  coal 
reserve  with  more  than  70  percept  of  the 
low-sulfur,  low-cost  coal  reserves  of  the 
West  Is  on  federal  land;  72  percent  of  the  oil 
shale  resource  is  on  federal  land;  85  percent 
3f  the  tar  sand  resource  is  on  federal  land; 
■.5  percent  of  tne  developed  oil  reserves, 
ibout  15  percent  of  discovered  oU  resources, 
and  perhaps  a  third  of  all  undiscovered  oil 
resources  are  on  federal  land;  and  20  per- 
cent of  discovered  gas  reserves,  20  percent 
of  discovered  gas  resources,  and  perhaps  45 
percent  of  undiscovered  gas  resources  are  on 
federal  lands. 

Today  only  10  to  15  percent  of  U.S.  energy 
production  comes  from  the  federal  estate 
and  most  of  this  is  irom  the  outer  continen- 
tal shelf  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

In  spite  of  the  known  energy  mineral  con- 
ent  of  the  federal  lands  and  in  spite  of  the 
iesperate  circumstances  of  our  country 
today,  Httle  Is  being  done  to  increase  energy 
production  from  the  federal  lands.  In  fact, 
quite  the  reverse  is  true;  additional  lands 
are  continually  being  withdrawn  or  pro- 
posed for  withdrawal  under  environmental- 
and  preservation-motivated  programs  of  the 
federal  land  management  agencies.  Several 
cases  in  point  illustrate  the  present  attitude 
of  the  federal  government  towards  energy 
development  on  the  federal  lands. 

The  first  case  is  the  Idaho- Wyoming-Utah 
overthrust  belt  region  which  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  onshore  regions 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  Significant  dis- 
coveries have,  been  found  since  1966  when 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company  found  oil  at 
Bridger  Lake  In  Utah.  Since  that  time,  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made  by 
American  Quasar  Petroleum,  Amoco,  and 
others  totaling  600  million  barrels  of  oil  and 
2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  area  com- 
prises approximately  23,700  square  miles  or 
15  million  acres.  Over  10  million  of  these 
acres  are  controlled  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  petroleum  industry  estimates  the 
potential  reserves  of  the  region  to  be  8  to  24 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  and  50  to  92 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  The  USGS 
estimates  are  somewhat  lower  at  1  to  3  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  4  to  12  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  However,  a  1976  Department  of 
the  Interior  study  found  that  in  spite  of  the 
high    energy-production    potential    of   the 
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overthrust  belt  region  and  the  severe  needs 
of  the  nation.  47  percent  of  the  federally 
controlled  acreage  is  closed  or  severely  re- 
stricted for  oil  and  gas  production.  Added  to 
this,  in  1977  the  Forest  Service  under  the 
RARE  II  program  identified  63  tracts  in 
this  region  totaling  3.1  million  acres  which 
were  deemed  worthy  of  wilderness  consider- 
ation. The  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
sociation has  estimated  that  these  63  tracts 
themselves  contain  1  to  6  billion  barrels  of 
oil  and  4  to  40  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas!  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  the  RARE  II  lands  are  of 
"major  interest"  for  energy  production. 

The  second  case  is  the  Tar  Sands  Triangle 
In  southern  UUh.  This  is  an  area  of  hih 
proximately  12  by  18  miles  which  the  Utah 
Geological  and  Mineral  Survey  estimates  to 
contain  between  12.5  and  16.0  billion  barrels 
of  oil  and  is  this  country's  single  largest  de- 
posit of  tar  sands.  While  the  extraction  of 
oil  from  tar  sands  has  thus  far  l>een  uneco- 
nomical, there  have  been  proposals  to  under- 
take experimental  oU  recovery  in  the 
Gordon  Flats  area  by  a  "flreflood"  tech- 
nique. Unfortunately,  about  45  percent  of 
the  tar  sand  deposit  and  35  percent  of  the 
Gordon  Flats  Flreflood  unit  lie  within  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  area.  In 
the  National  Park  Service  mineral  manage- 
ment plan  now  in  preparation  for  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
statement  is  made  that  ".  .  .  leasing  of  the 
deposit  and  extraction  of  oil  in  this  area  will 
be  prohibited  .  .  ."  Also  in  the  plan  is  the 
statement  that  ".  .  .  neither  the  exploration 
for  and  identification  of  oil  and  gas  reserves 
nor  the  conclusive  determination  that  none 
are  present  will  be  allowed  .  .  ."  and  that 
therefore.  ".  .  .  our  knowledge  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  within  these  areas  will  remain 
speculative  Indefinitely."  The  USGS  has  es- 
timated the  speculative  recoverable  on  re- 
source in  this  area  to  be  between  51  and  155 
million  barrels.  No  estimate  Is  available  for 
gas.  Similar  conclusions  are  made  in  the 
mineral  management  plan  with  regard  to 
the  coal  and  uranium  resources  also  present 
In  the  recreation  area.  Over  9  million  tons 
of  coal  and  14.5  million  pounds  of  uranium 
are  estimated  to  occur  within  the  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Under  the  nondegradatlon  clause 
of  the  1977  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  it  is  also  doubtful  that  federal  law  will 
permit  the  development  of  any  of  the 
energy  resources  which  are  on  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  wilderness  or  recreation  areas. 

On  other  fronts,  the  leasing  of  coal  on  the 
federal  estate  has  been  encumbered  since 
February  27,  1977.  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  aa  one  of  th«f  first  acta  of  the 
new  administration  and  as  a  result  of  the 
NRDC  vs.  Huges  case,  took  personal  respon- 
sibility for  lease  applications.  There  has  not 
been  a  coal  prospecting  permit  issued  since 
1971.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  in 
ita  fiscal  year  1980  budget  proposal,  estimat- 
ed that  no  significant  amount  of  coal  would 
be  leased  until  at  least  1984  and  probably 
not  before  1985.  Under  the  February,  1978, 
settlement  of  the  NRDC  vs.  Huges  case,  the 
federal  government  must  submit  lease  appli- 
cations to  the  National  Resources  Defense 
CouncU  (NRDC),  a  private  citizens"  group, 
for  approval  before  such  a  lease  can  be 
issued.  The  leasing  of  outet  continental 
shelf  tracU  has  also  been  greatly  delayed 
and  impeded  by  federal  red  tape  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  USGS  evaluate  each 
lease  tract  prior  to  Us  offering  for  bid. 

As  a  technologist  and  a  pragmatist.  it  Is 
hard  for  me  to  accept  the  "crisis"  atmos- 
phere of  the  energy  issue  when  so  many  are 
accepting  the  proclamation  of  so  few 
"up  is  down"  and  the  "moon  Is  made  o> 
green  cheese".  It  is  time  for  thinking  people 
to  knuckle  down  and  accept  the  fact  that 
the  "emperor  has  no  clothes"  and  accept 
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the  fact  that  we  have  an  energy  problem 
and  that  it  can  be  solved  if  we  face  up  to  it 
In  a  forthright  manner.  Only  In  this  manner 
can  we,  the  American  people,  get  on  with 
our  business  of  aasoring  ourselves  a  viable 
future  as  an  industrial  society  based  on  the 
free  enterprise  system.  I  am  told  that  the 
Chinese  word  for  "crisis"  has  two  mean- 
ings—one ia  disaster,  the  other  is  opportuni- 
ty. Under  our  present  Federal  government 
regulatory  mode  of  control,  we  ar*  clearly 
not  on  the  opportunity  path.  Can  disaster 
be  far  behind?* 


INFLATION  AND  THE 

PROGRESSIVITY  OP  TAX 

SYSTEMS 


HON.  JABIIES  A.  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  been  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  taxes,  and  their  ef- 
fects on  American  society.  In  reading 
the  OP-ED  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  27.  1980.  I  came 
across  an  article  by  a  fellow  New  Jer- 
sejrite  who  is  eminently  qualified  to 
address  these  Issues.  Mr.  Jude  Wan- 
niski  is  a  former  associate  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  this  incisive  article 
which  I  enter  in  the  Record.  Thank 
you  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  follows: 

The  No.  1  Problem 
(By  Jude  Wanniskl) 

MoRRisTowN,  NJ.— The  central  problem 
of  our  era  is  the  collision  of  inflation  and 
the  progressivity  of  tax  systems.  M>-riad 
social,  moral,  economic  and  national-secu- 
rity problems  beset  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  because  global  political 
leaders  for  the  most  part  have  not  identified 
the  Inflation-progressivity  connection  as 
central,  or  even  serious. 

Inflation  by  itself  is  a  poisonous  condition. 
Politicians  and  commentators  will  assert 
that  while  Inflation  Is  not  good,  society 
"learns  to  live  with  It."  This  Is  true  only  In 
the  sense  that  society  can  somehow  learn  to 
live  with  swin«Hers  and  con  men.  which  is 
accomplished  only  by  defensive  tactics:  The 
individual  must  clothe  himself  aith  deep 
suspicions  of  bis  fellow  mazv.  especially 
those  who  seem  most  likeable,  for  they  may 
be  »he  most  adroit  swindlers. 

Inflation— that  is.  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
money— causes  honest  Individuals  to  swindle 
each  other  inadvertently.  Money,  after  all. 
is  a  medium  of  exchange.  A  dollar  is  a  unit 
of  account.  Individuals  in  the  marketplace 
produce  apples  and  oranges,  bread  and  wine. 
and  exchange  their  surpluses  in  trade. 
When  the  value  of  the  unit  ef  arcoiint 
changes  In  the  midst  of  transactions,  one  in- 
dividual gains  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  relationship  between  Afort  and  reward 
is  weakened.  The  natural  desire  to  sa\e  for 
the  future  is  frustrated  by  the  erosion  of 
dollar-denominated  assets.  The  individual 
who  lives  for  the  moment  \b  rewarded  in- 
stead. 

Progressive  taxation— that  Is.  the  system 
In  which  tax  rates  Increase  as  income  rises- 
Is  similarly  destructive.  The  individual  faces 
a  system  in  which  increased  personal  effort 
yields  progressively  reduced  rewards.  The 
harder  you  try,  the  less  you  get.  Again,  the 
system  frustrates  human  nature,  weakening 
the  link  between  effort  and  reward.  Man'a 
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reward,  and  enabling  Individuals  to  save  in 
dollar  assets  that  hold  their  value,  will  en- 
courage millions  of  Americans  to  increase 
their  efforts  and  increase  their  savings, 
which  will  open  opportunities  for  millions 
more.  Deficits  would  soon  go  away,  and  so 
would  the  worst  of  our  social  problems.  In- 
stead of  a  society  smothered,  crushed  by  dis- 
incentives, with  all  its  tensions,  there  would 
be  air,  light  and  hope. 

For  the  Individual  American,  who  now 
spends  all  of  his  or  her  time  in  this  sea  of 
social  tension,  consumed  in  survival  tactics, 
the  very  first  dividend  for  solving  this  cen- 
tral problem  will  be  a  moment  of  "spare 
time."  a  concept  that  has  become  almost  ob- 
solete. With  moments  of  spare  time  multi- 
plied, moments  free  of  tension  or  anxiety 
over  what  The  System  will  do  to  you  next, 
the  drugs  and  alcoholism  and  divorce  and 
personal  abuses  may  begin  to  recede.  We 
will  once  again  feel  confident  about  our- 
selves as  a  nation,  and  the  Russians  would 
view  us  in  a  different  light. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  solving  this  cen- 
tral problem,  however.  It  must  be  done  or 
the  slide  will  continue.  So  (ar.  it  does  not 
look  like  1980  will  be  the  year.« 


INCOME  TAX  PROTECTION  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Federal  tax  system  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated,  I  believe  it  is  corre- 
spondingly more  important  that  our 
senior  citizens  be  aware  of  all  the  de- 
ductions available  to  them  and  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  taOc  law  which 
will  benefit  them  and  prohibit  over- 
pasrment. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
"Senior  Citizens  of  the  Fabulous 
Fifth"  tax  hints  so  as  to  possibly  make 
the  tax  burden  lighter  on  them. 

I  offer  th^  following  material  as  a 
means  of  assistance: 

Income  Tax  Deductioh  Chzcklist 
mkdical  amd  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  othem^ise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
31,  Form  1040). 

INSURANCE  PREMrUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limita- 
tion for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deduct- 
ed, but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

ORUCS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to  3 
percent  nile)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31. 
form  1040). 

OTHER  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation):  Ab- 
dominal supports  (prescribed  by  a  dcKtor), 
arch  supEK>rts  (prescribed  by  a  doctor),  acu- 
puncture services,  artificial  limbs  and  teeth, 
ambulance  hire,  back  supports  (prescribed 
by  a  doctor),  anesthetist,  and  braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g..  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  tluct  the 
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cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  You  should  have  an 
Independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clear- 
ly the  Increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs,  chiropodist,  chiropractor. 
Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized, 
convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only),  and  crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning.  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth ),  dentures,  and  dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  In 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physicians  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing  aids  and  4)atteries,  home  health 
services,  and  hospital  expenses) 

Insulin  treatment,  and  Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests,  and  llpreadlng  lessons  (designed 
to  overcome  a  handicap). 

Medicare  A,  voluntarily  paid,  if  you  are  65 
or  older  and  not  entitled  to  stKlal  security 
benefits. 

Neurologist,  and  nursing  services  (for 
medical  care,  including  nurses  paid  by  you). 

Occupational  therapist,  ophthalmologist, 
optician,  optometrist,  oral  surgery,  and  os- 
teopath licensed. 

Pediatrician,  physical  examinations,  phys- 
ical therapist,  physician,  podiatrist,  psychia- 
trist, psychoanalyst,  psychologist,  and  psy- 
chotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor), 
seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance,  speech 
therapist,  splints,  supplementary  medical 
insurance  (part  B)  under  medicare,  and  sur- 
geon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf),  and  transpor- 
tation exp>enses  for  medical  purposes  (8t  per 
mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or  actual  fares 
for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines,  and  vl^mins  prescribed  by  a 
doctor  (but  not  taken  as  a  fcKxl  supplement 
or  to  preserve  general  health). 

Wheelchairs,  and  whirlpool  baths  for 
medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  In  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is 
repaid 

TAXES 

Real  estate,  general  sales.  State  and  local 
income,  and  personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  follow- 
ing Items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcyles, 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materi- 
als used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are 
your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Serial  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 
taxed part  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance  payments). 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  31,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonoperating 
foundations,  veterans  organizations,  frater- 
nal societies,  or  nonprofit  cemetery  compa- 
nies, are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 
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CHh  oontributloni  to  qualified  organlaft- 
Uont  for  (1)  religloua,  charitable,  acioitiflc, 
literary  or  educ&tkmal  purposes.  (3)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  goremmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible). 

Fair  market  value  of  property  (e.g..  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  8  cents  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depred- 
ation in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  poiitage.  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage,  personal  loan,  auto  loan, 
and  installment  purchases  (television, 
washer,  dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  if  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards— you  may  deduct  as  In- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Points— deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 
money  and  only  if  the  charging  of  points  Is 
an  established  business  practice  in  your 
area.  Not  deductible  if  points  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
institution  (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service 
charges  and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest). 
Not  deductible  If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated 
as  selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduc- 
tion of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts— may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge." 

CASUALTY  OR  THEFT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses— the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generally  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  de- 
crease in  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad- 
Justed  basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100  limi- 
tation. Report  your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on 
Schedule  A.  If  more  than  one  item  was  in- 
volved in  a  single  casualty  or  theft,  or  if  you 
had  more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during 
the  year,  use  Form  4684  for  computing  your 
personal  casualty  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  used  to 
store  income-producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 
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Telephone  and  postace  In  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g..  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers;  special  masks  worn  by  weld- 
ers). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  |2S 
per  recipient 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Educational  expenses  that  are:  (1)  re- 
quired by  your  employer  to  maintain  your 
position;  or  (2)  for  maintaining  or  sbaipen- 
ing  your  sltiUs  for  your  employment 

Political  Campaign  Contributions— Tou 
may  claim  either  a  credit  (line  38.  Form 
1040)  for  '^mpaign  contributions  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  office 
in  any  primary,  general,  or  special  election, 
liie  Credit  is  also  applicable  for  any  (1) 
committee  supporting  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  elective  public  office.  (2) 
national  Committee  of  a  national  political 
party,  (3)  State  committee  of  a  national  po- 
litical party,  (4)  local  committee  of  a  nation- 
al political  party,  or  tS)  certain  newsletter 
funds  set  up  and  maintained  by  a  person 
who  holds,  has  been  elected  to.  or  is  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  or  election  to  a  public 
office.  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  is  one- 
half  of  the  political  contribution,  with  a  $50 
celling  ($100  for  couples  filing  Jointly). 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELBCTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND 

Additionally,  you  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  your  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  ad- 
ditional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

OTHER  TAX  RELIEF  MEASURES 
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$3,300 
4J0O 

4.400 
5,400 
5,400 
6.400 
7.400 
1,000 


Additional  Exemption  for  Age.— Besides 
the  regular  $1,000  exemption,  you  are  al- 
lowed an  additional  exemption  of  $1,000  If 
you  are  age  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year.  If  both  a  husband  and 
wife  are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year,  each  is  entitled  to  an  addition- 
al exemption  of  $1,000  because  of  age.  You 
are  considered  65  on  the  day  before  your 
65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th  birthday 
is  on  January  1,  1980,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
the  additional  $1,000  exemption  because  of 
age  for  your  1979  Federal  income  tax 
return. 

"Zero  Bracket  Amount".— The  "zero 
bracket  amount"  Is  a  flat  amount  that  de- 
pends on  your  filing  status.  In  ^979.  this 
amount  was  increased  for  each  filing  status. 
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If  you  are  married  filing  Jointly  or  a  qualify- 
ing widow  or  widower,  your  lero  bracket 
amount  is  $3,400.  If  you  arc  stngte  or  a  bead 
of  Ixnisehold.  your  sero  bracket  amotmt  Is 
$2400.  If  you  are  married  fOlng  separately, 
it  is  $1,700.  It  is  not  a  separate  deduction; 
Instead,  the  equivalent  amount  Is  buflt  into 
the  tax  tables  and  tax  rate  achedulw,  Since 
this  amount  is  built  into  tlie  tax  tables  and 
tax  rate  schedules,  you  will  need  to  make  an 
adjustment  If  you  itemize  deductions.  Bow- 
ever,  itemizers  will  not  experience  any 
change  in  their  tax  liability  and  the  tax 
compuUtion  will  be  simplified  for  many 
itemizerB. 

Tax  Tables.— Tax  tables  have  been  devel- 
oped to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  find  your 
tax  if  your  income  is  under  certain  levels. 
Even  if  you  Itemize  deductions,  you  may  be 
able  to  use  the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax 
easier.  In  addition,  you  do  not  have  to 
deduct  $1,000  for  each  exemption  or  flgure 
your  general  tax  credit  because  these 
amounts  are  also  bUilt  into  ttie  tax  table  for 
you. 

Multiple  Support  Agreements.— In  gener- 
al, a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependrat 
of  another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are 
met  (1)  Support  (2)  gross  income.  (3) 
member  of  household  or  relationship.  (4) 
citizenship,  and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in 
some  cases,  two  or  more  individuals  provide 
support  for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has 
contributed  more  than  half  the  person's 
support  However,  it  still  may  be  possible 
for  one  of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a 
$1,000  dependency  deduction  if  the  follow- 
ing requirements  are  met  for  multiple  sup- 
port 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test— together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the 
dependency  deduction  for  that  year.  The 
statement  must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  tills  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Persona]  Residence.  —You  may  ex- 
clude from  your  gross  income  some  or  all  of 
your  gain  from  the  sale  of  your  principal 
residence,  if  you  meet  certain  age.  owner- 
ship, and  occupancy  requirements  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.  The  exclusion  is  elective, 
and  you  may  elect  to  exclude  gain  only 
once.  If  you  were  age  55  or  older  before  the 
date  of  the  sale,  you  may  elect  to  exclude  up 
to  $100,000  of  gain  on  the  sale  If  you  owned 
and  occupied  the  residence  for  3  of  the  5 
years  ending  on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5  of  8 
years  under  certain  circumstances).  Form 
2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of  Personal  Resi- 
dence) is  helpful  in  determining  what  gain, 
if  any,  may  be  excluded. 

Additionally,  payment  of  tax  on  the  gain 
on  the  sale  of  your  personal  residence  in 
excess  of  the  excluded  amount  will  be  de- 
ferred if,  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale,  you  buy  and  occupy 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  if 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  residence;  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  or  (3)  your  tax  home  was  abroad. 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
or  Purchasing  Your  Home)  may  also  be 
helpfuL 
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Elderly.— You  may  be  able 
and  reduce  taxes  by  as 
if  single),  or  $562.50  (if  jnar- 
joint  ly>.  if  you  are: 
older,  or 

65  and  retired  under  a 
retirem^t  system. 

information,  see  instructions  for 

RP. 
C^ild  and  Dependent  Care  Ex- 
payments  made  for  chili. 
care  may  be  claimed  as  a 
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penses.— Certa^ 
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employment 
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able  year  in 
either  full  or 

For  detailed 
tions  on  Form 
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place  of  abodi 
may  be  entitled 
credit  of  up 
earned  income 
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order 


nlained  a  household  that  in- 
dependent under  age  15  or  a  de- 
incapable  of  self-care, 
allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for 
related    expenses.   These   eX' 
e  been  paid  during  the  tax- 
to  enable  you  to  work 
time, 
information,  see  the  instruc- 
441. 

Credit.— If  you  have  a  de- 

who  shares  your  principle 

in  the  United  States,  you 

to  a  special  payment  or 

(500.  This  is  called  the 

credit.  It  may  come  as  a 

or   be   applied  against   any 

(lenerally,    if    you    report^ 

and    had    adjusted    gross 


P(Lrt  1 


Incoite 
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:.  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

income  (line  31,  Form  1040)  of  less  than 
$10,000,  you  may  be  able  to  claim  the  credit, 
.famed  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  benefits,  other  employee  compensa- 
tion, and  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment (generally  amount  shown  on  Schedule 
SE  (Form  1040)  line  13).  A  married  couple 
must  file  a  Joint  return  to  be  eligible  for  the 
credit.  Certain  married  persons  living  apart 
with  a  dependent  child  may  also  be  eligible 
to  claim  the  credit. 

For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 


ENERGY  TAX  ACT 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  is  directed  at 
providing  tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
vation measures  and  for  conversion  to  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty installed  in  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20,  1977.  Items  eligible  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  following:  insu- 
lation (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.;  exte- 
rior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  d(x>rs: 
caulking  or  weatherstripping  for  exterior 
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windows  or  doors:  a  furnace  replacement 
burner  which  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used:  a  device  to  make  flue  openings  (for  a 
heating  system)  more  efficient;  an  electrical 
or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system 
which  replaces  a  gas  pilot  light:  an  automat- 
ic energy-saving  setback  thermostat;  and  a 
meter  which  displays  the  cost  of  energy 
usage. 

A  maximum  credit  for  /-enewable  energy 
source  property  is  $2,200.  Equipment  used 
in  the  production  or  distribution  of  heat  or 
electricity  from  solar,  geothermal,  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  heating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 

Energy  credits  may  be  claimed  by  <M>m- 
pleting  Form  5695  and  attaching  it  to  your 
Form  1040. 

Examples  of  items  which  do  not  qualify 
for  energy  credit  are  the  following:  carpet- 
ing, drapes,  wood  paneling,  exterior  siding, 
heat  pump,  wood  or  peat  fueled  residential 
equipment,  fluorescent  replacement  lighting 
system,  hydrogen  fueled  residential  equip- 
ment, equipment  using  wind  energy  for 
transportation,  expenditures  for  a  swim- 
ming pool  used  as  an  energy  storage 
medium,  and  greenhouses. 

For  further  information,  consult  the 
instructions  for  Form  5695  and  IRS  Publica- 
tion 903.  Energy  Credits  for  Individuals.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Bless  the  Lord,  all  His  fiosts.  His  min- 
isters that  do  His  will.  Bless  the  Lord,  all 
His  works,  in  all  places  of  His  dominion. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.— Psalms  103: 
21   22. 

Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  You  that  the 
power  of  Your  creation  is  not  limited  to 
heaven  and  the  world  of  the  spirit,  but 
Your  redemptive  activity  surrounds  our 
daily  life.  Help  us  to  be  aware  of  Your 
ministry  and  Your  love  wherever  we  are 
or  whatever  we  do,  and  remind  us  that 
there  is  no  area  of  existence  not  imder 
Your  dominion.  May  we,  with  all  humU- 
ity,  be  instruments  of  Your  purpose  to 
govern  this  Nation  with  justice  and 
mercy  as  You  give  us  strength.  Amen. 


S.  1086.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Bharat 
Persaud;  and 

S.  2194.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  special 
Azores  eartbqiiake  reUef  and  reconstruction 
assistance. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title. 

H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  AprU  6  through  12,  1980, 
"National  Medic  Alert  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HJl.  10.  An  act  to  authorize  actions  for 
redress  in  cases  Involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  Institutionalized  persons  secured 
or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States:  and 

H.R.  24.  An  act  to  improve  budget  man- 
agement and  expenditure  control  by  revising 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  and  the  Inspectors  General  of 
the  Departments  of  Energy  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3756.  An  act  to  autborlze  appropria- 
tions for  certain  Insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 


COL.  HAROLD  GOULD,  A  REAL 
SOLDIER 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
death  of  Col.  Harold  Gould  on  Sunday 
night,  March  2. 

For  the  past  year  Colonel  (jould  has 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  been  my  close 
friend  and  valued  adviser  and  a  mag- 
nificent influence  on  the  members  of 
the  conmiittee  and  its  staff. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  the 
deep  sadness  I  feel  at  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Gould,  who  served  his  country  ably  in 
two  important  careers:  As  an  enlisted 
man  and  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1938  imtil  1965,  and  then  as  a  trusted 
and  loyal  staff  member  of  this  House 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Teclmology. 

Colonel  Gould  joined  the  staff  of  the 
then-Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics on  detail  from  the  Army  in  Janu- 
ary 1963,  just  as  I  was  beginning  my 
first  term  of  service  in  this  House. 

Together  we  participated  in  decisions 
leading  us  through  the  exciting  era  of 
space  exploration,  watched  the  name 
of  the  committee  change  and  its  respon- 
sibilities expand,  and  witnessed  many 
other  changes  in  the  world,  in  Congress, 
and  in  ourselves. 

I  could  not  have  asked  for  better, 
wiser,  or  steadier  counsel  during  my 
early  years  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
and  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee nor  a  more  effective,  dedicated, 
and  loyal  director  to  assist  me  in  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  committee 
when  I  assumed  the  chairmanship. 

Seldom  in  life  are  we  privileged  to 
meet  and  work  with  individuals  of  the 
caliber  of  Col.  Harold  Gould  and  I 
feel  truly  blessed  to  have  had  that  op- 
portimity  for  the  past  17  years. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  not  only  for  myself, 
but  for  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  its  staff,  as  well  as  any  others  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  and 
work  with  Hal  Gould  in  saying  he  will 
be  long  remembered  and  deeply  missed 
by  all  of  us. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  call  the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


INHERITANCE  OF  TOUST  OR  RE- 
STRICTED LAND  ON  STANDING 
ROCK  SIOUX  RESERVATION, 
NORTH  DAKOTA  AND  SOUTH  DA- 
KOTA 

Tbe  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJft.  2102) 
pertaining  to  the  inheritance  of  trust  or 
restricted  land  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Reservation,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  2102 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  the 
extent  that  the  laws  of  descent  and  devise 
of  the  State  In  which  trust  or  restricted 
land  Is  located  on  the  Standing  Rock  In- 
dian Reservation  In  North  Dakou  and  South 
Dakota  (hereinafter  the  "reservation")  are 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act.  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  govern  the  right  to  Inherit 
such  tnist  or  restricted  land. 

Sec  2.  Only  persons  who  are  enrolled 
members  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe 
of  North  and  South  Dakota  (hereinafter  the 
"tribe"),  who  are  members  of  a  federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribe,  or  who  are  otherwise 
recognized  as  Indians  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  the  "Secretary"), 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  by  devise  or  de- 
scent any  Interest  In  trust  or  restricted  land 
within  the  exterior  bounds  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Indian  Reservation  as  defined  by  the 
Act  of  March  2.  1889  (ch.  406.  26  Stat.  888), 
except  as  provided  In  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  Notwithstanding  the  laws  of  de- 
scent of  the  State  In  which  trust  or  restricted 
land  Is  located  on  the  reservation,  when- 
ever any  Indian  dies  leaving  any  Interest  In 
tnist  or  restricted  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion, and  the  trust  or  restricted  land  has  not 
been  devised  by  an  approved  will  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
such  Interest  shall  descend  to  the  following 
persons,  subject  to  their  being  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  otherwise  eligible  as 
heirs  under  section  2  of  this  Act: 

(a)  one-half  of  the  interest  shall  descend 
to  the  surviving  ^>ouse.  The  other  one-half 
of  the  Interest  shall  descend  In  equal  shares 
to  the  children  of  the  decedent  and  to  the 
Issue  of  any  deceased  chUd  of  tbe  decedent, 
by  right  of  representation; 

(b)  if  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse,  the  In- 
terest shall  descend  in  equal  shares  to  the 
children  of  the  decedent  and  to  the  Issue  of 
any  deceased  child  of  the  decedent,  by  right 
of  representation: 

(c)  If  there  are  no  surviving  children  or 
Issue  of  any  child,  the  interest  shall  descend 
to  the  surviving  spouse; 

(d)  If  there  is  no  surviving  spouse  and  no 
surviving  children  or  Issue  of  any  child,  the 
Interest  shall  descend  to  the  parents  of  the 
decedent; 

(e)  If  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse,  and  no 
surviving  children  or  Issue  of  any  child,  and 
no  surviving  parents,  the  Interest  shall  de- 
scend equally  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  decedent; 

(f)  If  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse,  no  sur- 
viving children  or  Issue  of  any  child,  no  sur- 
viving parents,  and  no  surviving  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  Interest  shaU  escheat  to  the  tribe; 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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that  the  laws  of  descent 
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(hereinafter  the  "reser- 
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dren" and  "issue"  shall  include  adopted  chil- 
dren and  acknowledged  illegitimate  children. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  non-Indian  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  Indian  decedent  who 
leaves  any  Interest  in  trust  or  restricted  lands 
within  the  reservation  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  not  more  than  an  undivided  one-half  in- 
terest in  all  such  trust  or  restricted  lands 
during  his  or  her  lifetime. 

(b)  If  a  decedent  has  devised  an  Interest  in 
trust  or  restricted  land  located  within  the 
reservation  to  a  person' prohibited  by  section 
2  from  acquiring  an  interest  in  such  trust  or 
restricted  land  and  the  consequence  of  such 
prohibition  is.that  the  intierest  in  land  would 
escheat  to  the  tribe  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
(6)  of  this  Act,  the  devise  shall  be  prohibited 
only  if,  while  the  estate'is  pending  before  the 
Secretary,  the  tribe'  pays  to  the  Secretary  oil 
behalf  of  such  devisee  the  fair  mai'ket  value 
of  such  interest  as  detei'mined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  value  of  any  life  estate  i;eserved  to  a 
surviving  spouse  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Section  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  Secretary's  determlnatiiin.  The  Interest 
for  which  such  payment  is  maide  by  the  tribe 
shlll  thereafter  be  held  by  thi^  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  tribe. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply-only to  estates- of  decedents  whose  deaths 
occur  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment -of 
this  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


BE 


A    BALANCED    BUDGET    MUST 
THE  GOAL  FOR  THIS  YEAR 

(Mr.  MAVBOULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  the  plight 
of  our  economy  has  now  reached  the 
crisis  stage,  a  fact  long  known  by  the 
American  people. 

Over  the  past  weekend,  Federal  agen- 
cies have  been  at  work  trimming  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1981  budget  by  $20 
billion.  But  here  on  the  Hill,  for  the  past 
several  days  we  have  heard  only  words 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  cap 
on  Federal  spending,  with  no  action  to 
back  them  up. 

As  we  all  know,  talk  can  be  very  cheap 
indeed.  It  is  quite  easy  to  cosponsor  a 
resolution  calling  for  fiscal  austerity. 

It  is  much  harder  to  realize  that  goal 
and  go  against  the  grain  of  the  many  so- 
called  fiscal  constituencies  who  will  he 
knocking  at  our  doors,  asking  that  their 
particular  programs  be  sparbd  from  the 
cleaver.  But  that  is  exactly  what  is  called 
for  now,  with  inflation  nmning  at  20 
percent. 

Without  a  committed  effort  by  this 
body  to  cut  back  Federal  spending,  pro- 
gram by  program,  resolutions  calling  for 
that  are  as  good  as  a  snake  oil  remedy, 
as. the  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  aptly  called  them,  that  will 
curp  nothing.  ?•  . 


If  a  balanced  budget  is  a  goal,  let  us 
have  it  this  year. 

Let  us  endure  the  short-term  problems 
associated  with  Federal  spending  cut- 
backs this  year,  so  that  down  the  stretch 
the  entire  Nation  will  benefit  from  a  bal- 
anced, noninflationary  economy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  R.  HARDING 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  AS  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  impend- 
ing retirement  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  Ken- 
neth R.  Harding  will  leave  all  of  us  a 
little  poorer. 

Ken  Harding  has  become  an  institu- 
tion in  these  Halls  of  Congress,  serving 
as  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  from  1954 
to  1972,  and  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  con- 
tinuously since  his  first  election  to  the 
office  on  October  1, 1972. 

My  association  with  Ken  Harding 
dates  back  to  my  first  days  in  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  1965.  When  I  was 
still  wet  behind  the  ears.  Ken  was  always 
there  with  guidance  and  kindness  and 
patience.  He  shared  with  me  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  this  body, 
and  helped  me  in  any  way  that  he  could, 
never  hesitating  to  go  that  one  extra 
step. 

Through  the  years.  Ken  and  I  have 
shared  some  very  special  moments,  and 
I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  call  him  my 
friend.  He  is  a  truly  fine  gentleman  and 
a  great  asset  to  this  body. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  future 
Congresses  will  not  have  the  benefit  of 
Ken  Harding's  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, I  know  that  all  of  you  share  with 
me  in  wishing  Ken  and  his  family  the 
best  of  everything  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors. 


OPPOSING  UNITED  NATIONS  AC- 
TION ON  WEST  BANK  AND  JERU- 
SALEM 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  anger  and  disappointment 
at  this  Nation's  support  for  a  one-sided 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  calling 
on  Israel  to  dismantle  its  settlements  in 
the  territories  taken  in  1967,  including 
the  old  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  resolution 
also  calls  on  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions not  to  offer  Israel  any  foreign  aid 
which  might  be  used  speciflcally  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  is  surprised 
that  the  Security  Council  would  consid- 
er such  a  resolution.  But  I  must  express 
my  shock  at  the  U.S.  acquiescence  in  the 
anti-Israel  barrage. 
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The  resolution  makes  no  distinction 
between  Israel's  security  settlements 
along  the  Jordan  River  and  its  more 
questionable  settlements  like  Elon 
Moreh.  It  makes  no  distinction  between 
settlements  in  Hebron  and  IsraeU  built 
housing  in  East  Jerusalem.  No,  in  this 
resolution  all  Israeli  structures  in  the 
territories  have  to  be  removed.  Israelis 
are  told  to  tear  down  apartment  houses 
in  Israel's  capital,  even  recently  re- 
stored Jewish  dwellings  in  the  old  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
United  States  must  support  Israeli  set- 
tlements all  over  the  West  Bank.  Many 
friends  of  Israel,  and  many  Israelis, 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  IsraeU  settlements  in  areas  pop- 
ulated heavily  by  Arabs.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  clearly  not  helpful  for  the 
United  States  to  label  all  Israeli  settle- 
ments illegal.  Nor  is  it  fair,  or  even 
reasonable,  to  question  Israel's  claim  to 
Its  own  capital  city,  Jerusalem. 

This  new  U.S.  diplomatic  course  is  es- 
pecially distressing  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  sorely  needs  all  the  friends  it  can 
get.  Israel  has  consistently  been  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  United  States.  It  hardly 
behooves  the  United  States  to  join  the 
enemies  of  Israel  In  a  grossly  unbal- 
anced attack  on  the  Jewish  State  and  its 
policies.  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  embarked  on  this 
course,  and  I  hope  that  other  Members 
of  Congress  will  join  in  protesting  it. 


n  1210 

CENSURE  OF  ISRAEL  A  GRAVE 
MISTAKE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
voted  to  censure  Israel  for  maintaining 
Jewish  settlements  on  the  West  Bank. 
The  Carter  administration  sided  wife  the 
other  Security  Council  members,  includ- 
ing the  Soviets,  in  a  unanimous  vote. 
This  marks  the  first  time  in  UJJ.  history 
that  the  United  States  has  voted  against 
our  ally,  Israel,  on  a  matter  of  this  type. 

The  acti(m  of  l^e  Security  Council  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  encourage 
the  radical  element — Yasir  Arafat  and 
his  followers,  who  say  that  within  5  years 
they  will  hoist  the  PLO  flag  over  Jeru- 
salem. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration must  imderstand  that  the 
West  Bank  is  essential  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  that  Jerusalem  should  never  be 
returned  to  Arab  control,  but  rather 
should  be  recognized  as  Israel's  capital 
city. 

The  Carter  administraticm's  participa- 
tion in  this  resolution  of  censure  puts  a 
cloud  over  our  special,  historic  relation- 
ship with  our  ally  Israel,  the  only  stable 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
action  that  all  Americans  should 
condemn. 


"AMERICAN  UNITY  PRAYER  FOR 
THE  HOSTAGES.'  BY  RUTH  CAR- 
LON 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
now,  a  radio  station  in  my  congressional 
district  has  played  a  recording  of  a 
poem  entitled  "American  Unity  Prayer 
for  the  Hostages."  Each  morning,  radio 
station  WKIP,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
plays  this  poem  which  was  written  by 
my  constituent,  Mrs.  Ruth  Carlon  of 
Poughkeepsie. 

I  find  this  prayer  very  appealing  and 
my  constituents,  concerned  as  are  all 
Americans  about  the  continued  intern- 
ment of  the  American  hostages  in  Iran, 
have  responded.  It  has  become  clear  to 
me  how  deeply  people  believe  in  the 
power  of  daily  prayer  as  a  force  to  free 
our  hostages  in  Iran. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  "American 
Unity  Prayer  for  the  Hostages."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  refer  this  prayer  to 
radio  stations  in  their  own  areas  and  to 
ask  that  it  be  broadcast. 
American  Vhtit  Prater  tor  the  Hostages 
We  beseech  you  heavenly  Father 

Please  Lord  hear  our  plea 
Help  free  the  hostages  who  are  held 

In  Tehran  at  the  Embassy. 

Soften  the  heart  of  their  captors 
With  your  spirit  of  mercy  and  peace 

Orant  them  to  see  that  vengeance  Is  yours 
Please  Lord  help  this  hatred  cease. 

Lead  all  of  us  In  a  spirit  of  love 

To  penetrate  hatred's  wall 
In  mankind  of  every  race  and  creed 

Please  Lord  give  your  mercy  to  us  all. 

Amen. 


INFLATION  LAUNCHING  CENTER 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  deal  with  a  new  and  unbalanced 
budget  for  the  coming  year  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  this  imposing  room- 
where  we  meet  and  enact  our  appropria- 
tions— have  its  name  changed  from  the 
"House  Chamber"  to  the  more  descriptive 
title  of  "Inflation  Launching  Center." 
In  addition,  and  as  an  aid  to  my 
colleagues  in  dealing  with  the  inevitable 
inflation  to  follow  adoption  of  our  new 
budget  resolution,  they  should  know 
that  once  you  pass  a  trillion,  which  is 
1,000  billions,  you  reach  a  quadrillion, 
which  equals  1,000  trillions.  From  there, 
keep  adding  zeroes  to  make  quintillion, 
sextilllon,  septillion,  etc.  etc.  etc. 


THE  "CARTER  QUARTER":  A  SYM- 
BOL OF  CONGRESSIONAL  DEMO- 
CRATS 

(Mr.  MARRIOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  dollar  coin,  klddingly  called  the 
Carter  Quarter,"  is  really  a  fitting  sym- 
bol for  the  majority  party  in  Congress. 

Although  it  is  called  a  dollar,  the  new 
coin  is  only  a  little  larger  than  a  quarter. 

The  majority  party  has  had  control  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  in  that 
time,  they  have  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  to  a  Uttle  more  than 
a  quarter  of  what  it  was  in  1955. 

Actually,  the  new  coin  is  worth  even 
less  than  that.  The  metal  they  are  made 
of  is  valued  at  about  3  cents.  Compare 
that  to  the  old  silver  dollars  the  majority 
party  did  away  with  a  few  years  ago. 
Each  of  them  is  worth  about  $20  each 
today,  just  for  the  silver  in  them. 

The  majority  party  has  debased  our 
currency  and  debased  our  economy. 

Both  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  better  than  what  they 
are  getting. 

A  change  in  the  White  House  this  year 
must  be  matched  by  a  change  in  the 
party  controlling  Congress — for,  no  mat- 
ter who  the  President  is,  he  cannot 
spend  more  than  Congress  will  aivropri- 
ate. 

We  have  had  a  quarter  century  of 
Democrat  control  of  Congress,  control 
that  has  seen  a  growth  in  spending,  a 
growth  in  deficits,  a  growth  m  bureauc- 
racy, and  a  growth  in  regulation  and 
paperwork — but  a  shrinking  economy, 
shrinking  productivity,  shrinking  Amer- 
ican influence  in  the  world,  a  shrinking 
defense  program,  and  a  shrinking  dollar. 

Let  us  turn  things  around  by  elect- 
ing a  Republican  majority  to  Congress 
in  1980. 


AMERICAN   FAimJES   NEED  TAX 
CUT 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Washington  Post  suggested 
that  tax  increases  were  a  way  to  con- 
trol inflation. 

Well,  tax  increases  have  not  worked 
for  the  last  4  years.  The  people  in  charge 
of  Congress  have  increased  the  tax  bur- 
den by  $166  billion — over  $2,000  per  fam- 
ily. Without  a  tax  cut,  the  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people  in  1981  will  rise  by 
$76  billion. 

With  inflation  surging  upwards  at  20 
percent  in  January  and  February  of  this 
year,  American  famUies  need  a  tax  cut 
just  to  be  able  to  afford  groceries.  They 
face  a  choice  now  between  heating  or 
eating.  Without  a  tax  cut  more  and 
more  middle-income  families  will  not  be 
able  to  make  ends  meet. 

Two  weeks  ago  more  than  one  third  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  signed  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker  demanding  a  vote 
on  a  real  tax  cut  for  working  Americans. 

We  are  not  asking  for  much — just  a 
recorded  vote  so  the  American  people 
will  know  which  Congressmen  want  to 
solve   inflation   by   raising   taxes,   and 
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asked  and  was  given 
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everything  to  pursue — of  all  things — a 
balanced  Federal  budget  for  the  1981 
fiscal  year. 

That  headline  reads:  "Everyone  in 
House  Working  on  Plan  To  Balance 
Budget." 

I  only  wish  it  was  true.  So  do  the  87 
percent  of  my  constituents  who  pleaded 
for  a  balanced  budget  on  my  recent  dis- 
trictwide  questionnaire. 

But  unfortunately,  simply  wishing  for  a 
balanced  budget  will  not  make  it  so.  It 
will  take  old-fashioned  guts  and  courage. 
For  a  while  everyone  says  he  or  she 
wants  to  balance  the  budget,  we  all  have 
our  favorite  programs  which  we  think 
deserve  higher,  not  lower,  funding. 
These  too  will  have  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  not  be  easy,  but  I 
truly  hope  that  this  distinguished  body 
is  up  the  task  of  restoring  some  sanity  to 
oiu-  Nation's  fiscal  policies.  200  million 
Americans  hope  so  too. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  FEVER  AND 
THE  DEPTH  OF  THE  SNOW 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
welcome  you  back  from  what  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  bout  with  the  flu  last  week. 
I  can  sympathize  with  you.  I  have  been 
down  with  the  same  sort  of  bug  for  the 
past  2  weeks.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
warn  you  to  protect  your  health,  because 
while  you  were  away  last  week,  some  sort 
of  virulent  fever  has  gone  through  the 
Democratic  ranks.  For  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  will  call  it  "Balanced  Budget 
Fever."  All  of  a  sudden  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  and  other  liberals  who  have 
never  been  within  100  miles  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  seem  to  under- 
stand that  they  need  to  take  steps  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  stop  18  percent  in- 
flation. 

On  the  Republican  side  we  have  been 
pleading  with  you  for  years  to  do  this. 
So  I  have  two  suggestions:  One  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget  in 
this  Congress,  we  should  perhaps  re- 
consider who  should  be  Speaker  and  elect 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT) ,  who  has  been  trying  to  get 
the  budget  balanced  for  years  with  his 
famous  amendments;  and  the  other  sug- 
gestion I  would  make  to  you  is  that  snow 
is  not  the  only  thing  around  the  Nation's 
Capital  today  that  is  piled  high  and 
deep. 


MINORITY  NEEDS  TO  SPEAK  UP 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  the 
minority  leader,  and  to  suggest  to  the  mi- 
nority Members  that  the  present  mi- 
nority leader's  campaign  for  putting 
more  than  his  "eye"   (respects  to  pre- 


vious remarks  of  the  present  Speaker) 
on  the  Speaker's  chair  is  jeopardized  by 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  .  It  is  all  a  fan- 
tasy, but  just  for  the  record  I  thought 
we  ought  to  get  it  straight. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  the  Speaker  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1980,  the  Speaker  did  on  that 
day  sign  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  891.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Barbara 
Laws  Smith; 

H.R.  948.  An  act  foi  the  reUef  of  Maria  Cor- 
azon  Sam  toy; 

H.R.  1559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nella 
Ruiz  Hedlund; 

H.R.  3139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Gauyan  Nelson: 

H.R.  3873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Ku- 
tlna; 

H.R.  5235.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  certain  health  pro- 
fessionals In  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor; 

S.  1860.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  land  In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 

S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  21.  1980.  "National  Energy  Education 
Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  3,  1980,  as 
•'American  Enterprise  Day." 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP,  HELD  IN  SAN 
DIEGO.  CALIF. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-42,  as  amended, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Inter-Parliamentary  Group,  held 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  May  23  to  27,  1980. 
the  following  Members  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  ,  chairman:  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson),  vice  chair- 
man; the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons);  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  ;  the  gen- 
leman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER) ;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lloyd)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN) ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn). 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 


March  3,  1980 
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Washington,  D.C, 

March  3,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neii-l.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  In  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  on  Friday.  February  29.  1980  at  .3:15 
p.m..  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  12th 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Enclosure. 


Representatives,  I  herewith  designate  Mr.  W. 
Raymond  CoUey,  Deputy  Clerk,  to  sign  any 
and  all  papers  and  do  all  other  acts  for  me 
under  the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
which  he  would  be  authorized  to  do  by  vir- 
tue of  this  designation,  except  such  as  are 
provided  by  statute,  in  cases  of  my  tempo- 
rary absence  or  disability. 

If  Mr.  CoUey  should  not  be  able  to  act  In 
my  behalf  for  any  reason,  then  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Ladd,  Assistant  to  the  Clerk,  should  similarly 
perform  such  duties  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  are  authorized  by  this  designation. 

These  designations  shall  remain  In  effect 
for  the  remainder  of  the  96th  Congress  or 
until  revoked  by  me  and  supersede  the  des- 
ignations contained  In  my  letter  to  you. 
dated  January  15,  1979. 
Sincerely, 

ElDMtrND  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk.  House  o/  Representatives. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  OF    THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  report  has  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  1 1  of  Public 
Law  89-670  and  covers  flscal  year  1978. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  29.  1980. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE   JUDICIARY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  OP  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  28.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
H-205  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.   Speaker:   I  hereby  resign  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary effective  immediately. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Shelby. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C,  March  1.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Under  Rule  III,  Clause 
4  (Section  647)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)(1)  of  rule  XXVn, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will  post- 
pone further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 


NATIONAL    BICYCLING   DAY 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  414)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "Na- 
tional Bicycling  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  414 

Whereas,  for  more  than  a  century.  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  have  used  the  bicycle  for 
personal  transportation,  health,  fitness,  and 
enjoyment; 

Whereas  more  than  one  hundred  million 
Americans  engage  In  bicycling  for  recreation 
and  transportation; 

Whereas,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
bicycle  Industry  of  the  United  States  has 
celebrated  the  month  of  May  as  American 
Bike  Month,  observing  the  Joys  and  utility  of 
this  unique,  hvunan-powered  vehicle; 

Whereas  no  single  vehicle  is  more  widely 
used  by  the  youth  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas,  with  the  Increasing  complexity 
of  our  national  energy  situation,  Americans 
of  all  ages  have  discovered  the  great  variety 
of  practical  uses  of  the  bicycle  for  commut- 
ing, shopping,  touring.  Improving  physical 
fitness,  camping,  and  enjoying  the  out-of- 
doors;  and 

Whereas  the  bicycle  can  be  expected  to 
play  an  increasingly  Important  role  In  our 
Nation's  energy  conservation  program:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
May  1,  1980,  as  "National  Bicycling  Day", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mavroules).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The    gentlewoman    from    Ohio    (Ms. 


Oakar)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)   is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
frmn  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  . 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 414  would  designate  May  1,  1980,  as 
National  Bicycling  Day.  The  resolution 
was  passed  by  voice  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on 
February  27.  1980. 

House  Joint  Resolution  414  has  over 
218  cosponsors  in  accordance  with  the 
full  committee  policy  on  commemorative 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  414.  which  designates 
May  1  of  this  year  as  "National  Bicy- 
cling Day."  Our  colleague  from  Ohio. 
Congressman  Guyer.  is  to  be  commended 
for  offering  this  resolution  and  working 
so  hard  to  get  it  passed.  I  can  say  from 
experience  that  it  is  not  easy  getting  218 
Members  to  agree  to  cosponsor  a  bill. 

Certainly,  though,  his  was  a  worth- 
while effort  because  It  is  causing  the 
membership,  right  now,  to  focus  on  the 
contributions  bicycles  make  to  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  many.  Undeniably,  they 
are  fun.  That  much  is  probably  known 
by  every  person  in  this  Chamber  who  re- 
members his  childhood  days.  Many  of  us 
continued  riding  bicycles  even  after  en- 
tering the  adult  world,  and  we  know  they 
continue  providing  enjoyable  recreation 
for  people  of  all  ages.  And  unlike  too 
many  other  forms  of  recreation,  bicycles 
are  good  for  you.  Even  while  you  are  en- 
joying riding  around,  they  provide  you 
with  healthy  exercise. 

Bicycles  are  healthy  not  only  for  the 
user,  but  for  the  nonuser  as  well.  People 
riding  bicycles  are  not  polluting  the  en- 
vironment. And  bikes  are  healthy,  as  a 
mode  of  transportation,  to  American  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Everytime  someone 
rides  a  bicycle  instead  of  an  automobile, 
he  helps  our  country  reduce  the  amount 
of  oil  we  need  to  import  from  other  na- 
tions. He  helps  reduce  our  balance-of- 
trade  deflcit  amd  is  striking  a  blow  In  the 
struggle  that  will  allow  our  country  to  do 
what  it  thinks  is  right  in  foreign  affairs, 
unafraid  of  some  other  nation's  "oil 
card." 

All  of  this  might  soimd  a  little  melo- 
dramatic. But  we  should  all  think  about 
it,  sold  realize  that  it  is  true.  Last  year 
when  I  tried  to  get  the  funding  for  the 
Federal  bicycle  program  increased,  I 
cited  the  statistic  that  if  only  1  percent 
of  all  auto  trips  of  5  miles  or  less  in  this 
country  were  made  by  bicycle,  we  would 
save  about  131  million  gallons  of  gasoline 
a  year.  Now,  at  that  time,  the  prices  of 
gasoline  was  not  quite  what  it  is  today. 
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I  can  well  recall  the  first  bicycle  I 
received  at  Christmas  time  and  the 
elation  and  the  joy  that  I  had,  and  I 
have  not  diminished  that  joy  now. 

It  might  be  well  to  put  into  the  record 
also  that  if  just  1  percent  of  all  trips 
of  5  miles  or  less  that  are  normally 
made  by  automobiles  were  made  by 
bicycles,  it  would  save  134  million  gal- 
lons of  gas  a  year.  And  if  all  the  trips 
of  2  miles  or  less  normally  made  by  cars 
were  entirely  made  by  bicycles,  it  would 
save  21/2  billion  gallons  of  gas  a  year. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  expand  upon 
this.  Young  and  old  alike,  I  think,  will 
take  this  measure  to  their  hearts. 

The  nice  thing  about  it,  it  does  not 
cost  1  penny.  It  just  simply  asks  the 
President  to  authorize  May  1,  which  by 
the  way  is  on  a  Thursday  this  year,  for 
this  purpose.  The  bicycle  might  just  be 
a  great  friend  in  need  and  deed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
414,  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  May  1,  1980,  as  "Naticmal  Bi- 
cycling Day." 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  work  with  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guyer)  to  secure 
additional  cosponsors  of  National  Bicy- 
cling Day.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
224  Members  of  Congress  joined  as  co- 
sponsors. 

May  traditionally  has  been  recognized 
as  American  Bike  Month  by  bicycle  orga- 
nizations and  enthusiasts.  An  ofiQcial 
proclamation  of  May  1  as  National  Bi- 
cycling Day  will  focus  nationwide  atten- 
tion on  the  contributions  of  bicycling  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  need  to  conserve  gasoline,  the 
bicycle  is  an  increasingly  attractive 
means  of  transportation  for  short  com- 
muting. Sixty-two  percent  of  all  automo- 
bile trips  in  the  United  States  are  5  miles 
or  less.  If  only  1  percent  of  these  trips 
was  made  by  bicycles,  we  could  save  131 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year. 

There  are  over  105  million  American 
'cyclists.  Over  9  million  bicycles  were  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  1978,  and  between 
1972  and  1978,  bicycles  actually  outsold 
cars  in  this  country. 

"Pedal  power"  clearly  Is  on  the  up- 
swing in  our  Nation,  and  more  bikeways 
are  being  built  in  our  communities.  The 
Dasrton,  Ohio,  area,  which  I  represent, 
has  23  bikeways  and  presently  is  com- 
pleting a  "river  bikeway"  of  24  miles. 

In  addition,  we  are  pleased  that  the 
Nation's  largest  manufacturer  of  bi- 
cycles. Huffy  Corp.,  has  its  corporate  of- 
fices in  Dayton.  By  this  summer,  Huffy's 
manufacturing  plants  in  Ohio,  Califor- 
nia, and  Oklahoma  will  be  turning  out 
approximately  4  million  bicycles  each 
year. 

Many  worthy  commemorative  resolu- 
tions are  introduced  in  each  session  of 
Congress.  Certainly,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  decide  which  to 


support.  For  this  reason,  it  is  gratifying 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives decided  to  cosponsor  National 
Bicycling  Day  so  that  it  could  receive 
favorable  committee  consideration  and 
be  brought  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 
In  doing  this,  they  have  chosen  to  honor 
a  pastime  in  which  the  participants  save 
energy,  do  not  pollute,  lose  weight,  and 
stay  healthy. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  GuYER)  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
National  Bicycling  Day,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  414). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVII, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  wi'J 
be  postponed. 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  WEEK 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  445)  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  September  as  "National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week,"  as  amended. 

l^e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  446 

Whereas  cystic  fibrosis  Is  the  number  one 
genetic  killer  of  children  In  America,  and 
between  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  are  born  each  year  in 
this  country  with  the  disease;  and 

Whereas  public  understanding  of  cystic 
fibrosis  is  essential  to  enhance  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  disease  and  reduce 
the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  con- 
cerning the  symptoms  of  cystic  fibrosis;  and 

Whereas  a  national  awareness  of  the  cystic 
fibrosis  problem  will  stimulate  interest  and 
concern  leading  to  Increased  research  and 
eventually  a  cure  for  cystic  fibrosis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  0/ 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  "week 
of  September  21,  1980,"  Is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Cystic  Fibrosis  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  . 

D  1230 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
445  would  designate  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 21  to  27.  1980,  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week." 

House  Joint  Resolution  445  was  passed 
by  a  voice  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  on  February  27, 
1980.  The  resolution  has  more  than  218 
cosponsors  in  accordance  with  the  full 
committee  policy  on  commemorative 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  445,  designating  the 
third  week  in  September  as  "National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  a  genetically  deter- 
mined chronic  disease  that  affects  1  in 
2,000  babies  bom  in  the  United  States 
each  year. 

The  cruel  reality  of  cystic  fibrosis  is 
that  it  is  still  incurable.  It  is  a  vicious 
inherited  disease.  By  enacting  House 
Joint  Resolution  445,  we  will  be  encour- 
aging more  public  understanding  and 
support  for  future  research  for  cures, 
treatment,  and  early  detection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 445,  which  will  designate  the  third 
week  of  September  as  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week.  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  last  November, 
and  over  220  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  calling  attention  to  the 
No.  1  genetic  killer  of  young  people  in 
America. 

Cystic  fibrosis  begins  its  attack  on  lives 
at  birth,  and  few  of  its  victims  survive 
into  their  twenties.  I  have  met  many 
young  people  who  have  cystic  fibrosis, 
and  they  are  some  of  the  strongest  chil- 
dren I  know.  Strongest  not  in  body,  for 
their  disease  has  attacked  their  lungs 
and  digestive  systems,  and  made  it  hard 
for  them  to  keep  up  their  growth  with 
their  age  group.  No,  these  children  and 
young  adults  are  strwig  in  spirit,  and  it 
is  their  determination  to  fight  that  keeps 
them  alive  longer  than  medical  science 
used  to  believe  possible.  Unfortunately, 
that  still  is  not  long  enough — because 
cystic  fibrosis  still  takes  their  lives, 
sooner  or  later. 

During  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week, 
from  September  21  through  27  of  this 
year,  there  will  be  a  national  public  edu- 
cati(m  campaign  about  this  disease.  Par- 
ents will  learn  about  the  importance  of 
early  diagnosis  and  care  for  cystic  fibro- 
sis, and  how  to  recognize  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  Teachers  and  emoloyers 
will  learn  about  the  potential  that  people 
with  cystic  fibrosis  have  to  contribute  to 
our  society.  And  all  of  us  will  learn  about 


the  importance  of  supporting  more  re- 
search into  this  fatal  disease. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation  in  the  fight  against 
cystic  fibrosis,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  today  in  support- 
ing this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  appropriate  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  445  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  September  as  "Na- 
tional Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  an  inherited  disease 
affecting  the  pancreas  and  respiratory 
system.  It  is  the  No.  1  genetic  killer  of 
children  in  our  coimtry  and  despite  sig- 
nificant progress  in  treatment  and 
diagnosis,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
medical  community  as  well  as  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  afflicted  with  the  disease 
will  benefit  greatly  from  an  increased 
public  awareness  of  cystic  fibrosis. 

Our  designation  of  1  week  a  year  for 
awareness  purposes  will  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  any  money.  The 
benefits  of  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  of  cystic  fibrosis  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  nor  can 
the  understanding  of  the  daily  treatment 
regimen  and  recommended  lifestyle  of 
the  CF  child  be  assigned  a  tangible  value. 
But  the  importance  of  early  detection  Is 
great  as  is  a  supportive  public  to  the 
child  and  his  family. 

A  metabolic  dysfunction,  cystic  fibrosis 
has  no  known  cure.  Antibiotics  and  close 
monitoring  can  improve  comfort  and  life 
expectancy,  but  frequent  hospitalization 
and  bouts  of  extreme  pain  are  not  un- 
known to  the  CF  child. 

Often  referred  to  as  having  a  "hidden 
handicap,"  a  child  afflicted  with  CF 
wants  to  lead  as  normal  a  life  as  pos- 
sible. I  believe  a  week  of  public  aware- 
ness programs  can  help  achieve  that 
goal.  I  hope  my  colleagues  concur  and 
will  vote  today  for  passage  of  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  445), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  WEEK 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  463)  designating  the 
week  of  October  5  through  October  11. 
1989.  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

aj.  Bxs.  463 

Whereas  diabetes  kills  more  AmeHcana 
than  all  other  diseases  except  cancer  and 
cardiovascular  diseases:  and 

Whereas  ten  million  Americans  suffer  from 
diabetes  and  $5300.000,000  annually  are  used 
for  health  care  costs,  disability  payments, 
and  lost  wage  costs  due  to  diabetes:  and 

Whereas  a  national  awareness  of  the  dia- 
betes problem  may  stimulate  Interest  and 
concern  leading  to  Increased  research  and 
eventually  a  cure  for  diabetes:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  of 
October  5  through  II.  1980.  Is  designated  as 
"National  Diabetes  Week",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  nile.  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Courter)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  . 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
463  would  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 5  through  11.  1980.  as  "National  Dia- 
betes Week." 

House  Joint  Resolution  463  was  passed 
by  voice  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  February  27, 
1980. 

Tlie  resolution  has  more  than  220  co- 
sponsors  in  accordance  with  the  full 
committee  policy  on  commemorative 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  463,  designating  the 
we^  of  October  5  through  11,  1980,  as 
"National  Diabetes  Week." 

Diabetes  seems  to  be  a  grab  bag  of 
different  disorders.  Some  diabetics  pro- 
duce too  little  or  no  Insulin.  Some  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  insulin  but  release 
it  at  the  wrong  times  w  faU  to  respond 
to  it.  Some  have  symptoms  of  diabetes, 
such  as  frequent  urination,  thirst,  or 
hunger.  Some  are  symptomless.  But  all 
of  these  patients  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: Abnormally  high  sugar  concentra- 
ti(Mi  in  blood.  Nearly  all  diabetics  are 
subject  to  complications  such  as  heart 
disease,  blindness,  cataracts,  blood  ves- 
sel damage,  nerve  disorders,  and  kidney 
damage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  In  order  to  stimulate  public 
awareness  of  this  disease  in  hopes  that 
some  day  diabetes  will  cease  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  millions  of  people  who  now 
have  the  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Porsythi)  . 
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extended  life  expectancies  dramatically, 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  merely  a 
treatment,  not  a  cure. 

In  the  United  States  diabetes  is  still 
the  fifth  leading  killer.  It  is  the  leading 
cause  of  new  blindness  and  is  a  major 
direct  and  indirect  cause  of  heart  attacks 
and  strokes.  As  many  as  10  million 
Americans  have  been  or  will  be  affected 
by  this  debilitating  disease  and  its  preva- 
lence is  rising  at  the  rapid  rate  of  6  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  only  effective  way  to  deal  with 
diabetes  is  to  continue  the  arduous  task 
of  research  in  order  that  a  cure  can  be 
found.  I  am  happy  to  point  out  that 
advances  made  in  the  last  10  years  in 
this  field  have  outpaced  accomplish- 
ments of  the  previous  50.  Yet  more 
attention  still  needs  to  be  focused  on 
both  increasing  awareness  of  the  dis- 
ease and  continuing  the  auest  for  a  cure. 
Through  my  position  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  subcommittee  and  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  pledge  to  not  only 
expose  the  problem  of  diabetes,  but  to 
secure  appropriate  funding  levels  for  the 
six  national  institutes  which  carry  on 
biomedical  research.  We  must  continue 
to  work  through  every  appropriate  chan- 
nel in  order  that  we  can  offer  the  victims 
of  this  dreaded  disease  not  only  treat- 
ments, but  cures. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hn,Lis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  3 
years  ago  one  afternoon  my  youngest 
son,  a  teenager,  came  to  me  and  com- 
plained about  having  a  tremendous 
problem  with  thirst.  I  kind  of  passed  it 
off  not  thinking  too  much  about  it  but 
suggested,  after  this  continued  a  day  or 
two,  that  he  see  our  local  doctor.  He  did 
so  and  a  quick  examination  disclosed 
that  he  was  a  victim  of  diabetes.  He 
went  immediately  to  the  hospital  where 
his  sugar  count  was  found  to  be  quite 
high.  He  then  began  a  long  and  slow 
process  of  being  reregulated  and  brought 
back  into  balance.  From  that  day  to  this 
he  still  takes  a  daily  injection  of  insulin 
and  has  learned  to  live  with  the  disease 
we  call  diabetes. 

While  I  think  that  is  a  typical  case, 
the  thing  about  diabetes  today  is  that  it 
has  become  more  and  more  a  young  peo- 
ple's disease.  If  one  studies  it,  one  finds 
that  the  age  level  and  incidence  is  go- 
ing down  and  down,  and  the  cases  are 
being  found  not  only  in  teenagers,  but 
in  preschool  children  and  children  just 
beginning  school  who  fall  in  this  group 
as  well.  They  have  to  spend  a  lifetime 
learning  how  to  live  with  it. 

We  hope  that  the  breakthroughs  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
sythe)  referred  to  will  be  made  and  will 
open  the  possibility  for  normal  life  for 
these  people  once  again. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  most  is 
that  there  ars  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  today  who  have  dia- 
betes and  are  unaware  of  it.  I  think  that 
is  where  the  focus  on  National  Diabetes 
Week  begins,  to  get  people  aware  of  the 


problem.  It  is  the  unknown  diabetic  who 
can  be  struck  by  coma,  who  can  begin 
to  have  irreversible  vision  problems- 
heart  problems,  and  all  of  the  things 
that  go  with  diabetes  that  can  be 
checked  and  stopped  if  they  know  about 
it.  I  think  this  is  one  important  step  we 
can  take  to  bring  up  the  level  of  public 
awareness  and  that  can  save  a  lot  of 
lives  and  a  lot  of  misery  and  many  peo- 
ple's health  if  we  unanimously  approve 
this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  useful  and 
important  comments,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  million 
Americans  suffer  from  diabetes,  a  disease 
which  ranks  behind  only  cancer  and  car- 
diovascular disease  as  our  Nation's  third 
killer  disease. 

Our  national  economy  and  the  liveli- 
hoods of  millions  of  workers  are  either 
partially  or  entirely  victimized  by  dia- 
betes, with  $5.3  billion  annually  lost 
through  wages  and  costs  for  health  care 
and  disability  payments.  The  prevalence 
of  diabetes  is  increasing  by  6  percent  per 
year,  a  rate  which  means  that  a  child 
bom  today  in  the  United  States  faces  a 
l-in-5  chance  of  contracting  diabetes  if 
he  or  she  lives  to  age  70.  The  disease 
affects  people  of  all  incomes,  races  and 
ages,  yet  it  goes  untreated  and  unac- 
knowledged by  far  too  many,  leading  to 
much  unnecessary  suffering  and  death. 

The  designation  of  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 5  through  11,  1980  as  "National  Dia- 
betes Week"  would  serve  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  symptoms  and  treatments 
for  the  disease.  If  treated  properly,  the 
diabetic  can  lead  a  normal,  productive 
life  thanks  to  insulin  and  a  controlled 
diet.  But,  diabetes  reduces  life  expect- 
ancy approximately  30  percent  from  the 
time  of  onset,  and  every  month  and 
year  it  continues  without  treatment  is 
time  that  cannot  be  recaptured  through 
medication. 

The  causes  and  means  of  prevention 
of  diabetes  are  unknown.  While  it  is  im- 
portant to  alert  possible  diabetics  to 
symptoms  and  treatments,  another  cru- 
cial goal  of  this  resolution  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  increased  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  cures  of  the 
disease.  The  inability  of  major  research 
centers  to  raise  funding  for  long-term 
projects  on  this  disease  is  a  problem 
which  an  increased  awareness  of  the  se- 
riousness of  diabetes  might  help  remedy. 

I  urge  passage  of  "National  Diabetes 
Week".  • 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution   (H.J.  Res.  463). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3.  rule  XXVII, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imsuii- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint 
resolutions  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  GERALD  F. 
SPIES8 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4960),  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck 
gold  medal  to  Gerald  F.  Spiess,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4960 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  Oerald  F.  Spiess,  transatlantic 
sailor,  one  gold  medal  of  appropriate  design 
in  recognition  of  hU  distinguished  feat  as 
a  sailing  pioneer.  For  such  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retsiry  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cause  to  be  struck  one  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  (16,000  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
caiise  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof.  Including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal,  and 
the  appropriation  used  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

(c)  The  medal  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  a  national  medal  for  the  purpose  of 
section  3661  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  368) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

Ttien  was  no  objecti(m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Green) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4960  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  present  on  b^alf  of 
Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal 
to  (3erald  F.  Spiess.  This  medal  Is  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  feat  as  a 
sailing  pioneer  in  sailing  a  homemade  10- 
foot  boat  across  the  Atlantic. 

For  2Mj  years  Gerald  Spiess  quietly 
worked  in  his  garage  in  Minnesota  build- 
ing a  small  boat  called  the  Yankee  Girl. 


Last  year,  with  no  fanfare  he  hitched 
his  boat  to  his  car,  towed  It  to  Virginia 
and  set  sail.  Fifty-four  days  later  he 
landed  in  England.  Not  only  had  he 
sailed  the  smallest  boat  ever  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  but  he  made  the  crossing 
in  12  days  less  than  the  previous  record- 
holder. 

Gerry  Spiess  did  not  undertake  this 
voyage  to  become  famous  or  to  set 
records.  Even  his  fellow  workers  and 
many  friends  were  unaware  of  his  plans. 
He  did  it  for  the  challenge. 

This  voyage  typifies  the  American 
spirit.  His  determination  to  succeed  is 
exemphfied  by  the  5  years  of  careful 
planning  that  preceded  his  voyage.  Ex- 
cellent workmanship  and  ingenuity  were 
required  to  prepare  such  a  small  boat 
for  its  perilous  voyage.  Great  courage 
and  cool-headedness  were  required  to 
navigate  across  the  ocean.  In  so  doing, 
Gerald  Spiess  captured  the  Imagination 
of  the  world. 

Two  technical  amendments  were  made 
to  the  bill.  There  will  be  only  one  gold 
medal  made  for  presentation  to  Gerald 
Spiess  and  one  amendment  reflects  that. 
The  second  amendment  corrects  the  ap- 
propriations language. 

As  usual,  bronze  duplicates  will  be 
made  and  sold  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
gold  medal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento),  the  distin- 
guished sponsor  of  the  bill  and  a  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  Gerald  Spiess  lives  In 
Mr.  Vento's  district  and  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  Mr.  Vento's. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  especlEdly  thank  the  sub- 
committee chapman  and  the  ranking 
member  for  their  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation during  the  consideration  of 
hearings  on  the  proposal  to  award  a 
gold  medal  to  Gerald  Spiess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues would  probably  be  rather  sur- 
prised that  Minnesota  happens  to  be 
the  center  of  sailing  and  of  people  that 
are  very  interested  in  it,  but  it  emerges, 
of  course,  from  the  lakes  that  lace  our 
various  areas  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
the  effort  and  the  reflection  that  is  evi- 
denced by  Mr.  Spiess'  effort  in  terms  of 
producing  hand-crafting  a  very  small 
craft,  and  then  making  a  54-day  cross- 
ing from  Virginia  Beach  to  Falmouth, 
England.  He  typifies,  I  suppose,  in  many 
respects,  the  characteristics  that  would 
be  remembered  during  the  1920's  with 
the  Lone  Eagle  and  Charles  Lindbergh. 
Certainly  his  attitude  is  very  positive 
and  he  is  a  very  humble  person,  and  a 
person  that  we  award  for  the  feat  In 
terms  of  what  he  has  done. 

This  54-day  journey  was  made  with 
some  stress  on  this  person.  He  wrote  in 
some  of  his  accounts  reported  in  news- 
naoers  the  excitement,  the  frustration 
that  he  felt  during  that  trip.  Certainly 
for  him  many  of  those  riavs  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  terrible  battering  at  sea  In 
this  small  craft,  not  knowing  his  direc- 


tion, not  making  very  much  progress.  On 
other  days,  of  course,  he  had  high  ex- 
pectations. Little  did  he  expect  that  he 
would  be  welcomed  by  such  a  crowd 
when  he  arrived  in  England.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  spirit  I  think  all  of  us  would 
genuinely  liJce  to  recognize  that  still 
exists  in  this  country  and,  again,  is  typ- 
ified, I  suppose,  by  the  actions  that  oc- 
curred at  the  Olympics  and  the  high 
number  of  Mlnnesotans  that  participat- 
ed in  those  winter  Ol  mpics,  especially 
with  regard  to  winning  the  gold  medal  in 
the  Olympic  ice  hockey. 

But,  in  any  case,  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me.  nils 
is  one  way  that  we  can  provide  some  rec- 
ognition for  what  I  think  all  of  us 
would  characterise  as  an  imusual  and 
useful  feat  in  terms  of  focusing  atten- 
titn  on  individuality  which  exists  so 
much  and  so  strong  yet  in  this  country 
and  Is  typified  by  Mr.  Spiess. 
D  1250 

I  might  add  for  my  colleagues'  b«iefit. 
not  only  is  he  a  constituent  but  he  was 
a  neighbor  who  lived  very  close  to  me  in 
the  East  Side  community  of  St.  Paul. 
We  are  very  proud,  especially  proud  that 
that  environment  did  produce  this  type 
of  seaman. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcomittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  agreed  upon  informal  g\iide- 
lines  for  weighing  the  merits  of  the 
numerous  requests  for  national  medals. 
It  was  decided  that  under  these  guide- 
lines, national  medals  would  honor  only 
those  events  that  have  contributed  to 
and  advanced  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  a  national,  significant  sense;  or 
those  individuals  whose  deeds  or  con- 
tributions have  embellished  our  history 
and  represented  the  finest  of  accom- 
plishments in  the  service  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  individuals  proposed  to  be 
honored  and  commemorated  by  the  two 
bills  we  are  considering  today,  most 
definitely  meet  these  guidelines. 

Mr.  Gerald  Spiess  now  holds  the 
world  record  for  constructing  and  sailing 
the  smallest  craft  to  ever  cross  the  North 
Atlantic.  He  represents  American  inge- 
nuity and  courage  at  its  best.  His  Yankee 
Girl  is  2  feet  shorter  than  any  other  boat 
which  has  sailed  across  the  Atlantic. 
Even  more  incredible  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Spiess  made  this  extraordinary  trip  in  12 
days  less  than  the  previous  record- 
holder,  Robert  Manry.  who  sailed  his 
boat,  the  Tinkerbelle  across  the  Atlan- 
tic in  1965. 

Mr.  Spiess  has  been  hailed  worldwide 
for  not  only  the  records  he  established, 
but  for  the  unique  engineering  and  de- 
sign of  the  Yankee  Girl.  He  spent  5  years 
in  the  detailed  planning  of  his  boat  and 
its  equipment.  Mr.  Spiess  is  a  fine  gentle- 
man, who  made  a  dangerous  and  coura- 
geous voyage. 

People  all  around  the  world  have 
praised  Mr.  Spiess'  incredible  feat,  but 
Americans  in  particular  have  always  had 
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a  special  plac  b  In  their  hearts  for  adven- 
ture seekers  who  confront  almost  im- 
possible odd  I  in  their  extraordinary 
challenges. 

I  share  tte  belief  that  Mr.  Gerald 
Spiess  should  be  awarded  a  gold  medal 
to  commemo  ute  his  heroic,  record-set- 
ting voyage  a  urtKs  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  ^teake  r,  I  will  wxiclude  by  point- 
ing out  that  these  gold  medal  bills  in- 
clude provlsiMis  that  would  allow  the 
Treasury  to  s  all  bronze  duplicates  of  the 
gold  medals  i  n  order  to  recoup  the  cost 
of  striking  th  e  gold  medals  and  thereby 
avoiding  cost  s  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ANNXI  JZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  n  quests  for  time. 

The  SPEA£  EB  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  <m  tfae  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANmmzio) 
that  the  Hoise  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  HJR.  4960,  as  amended. 

The  questlc  n  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBF  OOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  ai  id  nays  were  ordered. 

The  S*EAI  ;ER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisi(  ns  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVn, 
and  the  ditir's  prior  announcement, 
fiuther  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


GOLD 


•AL  FOR  SIMON 
ENTHAL 


Mr.  ANNUSZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  tie  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(HJl.  5548)  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  to  present  on  behalf 


of  Congress  a 


I  specially  struck  gold  medal 
to  Sim(»i  Wiei  en  thai,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  fead  as  follows: 
HJt.  5548 


8  old 
recogntt  Ion 


Tri  asiiry 


Be  it  enacted 
Repreaentatives 
ica  in  Congress 
Ident  of  the 
present,  on 
Wlesenthal.  a 
sign  In 
tematlonal 
tion    and 
World  War  11 
tary  of  the 
reeled  to  caus( 
with  suitable 
tlons  to  be 
the  Treasury, 
propriated  not 
1.  1980.  to 
subsection. 

(b)  The 
cause  duplicate^ 
be  coined  and 
he  may  prescrlb^ 
the  coat  thereof, 
dies,  use  of 
and  the  gold 
to  carry  out  th« 
shall  be 
such  sale. 

(c)  the  medak 
national  medal  i 
3561  of  the 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
issembled.  That  (a)  the  Pres- 
17  ilted  States  is  authorized  to 
bebtlf  of  the  Congress,  to  Simon 
medal  of  appropriate  de- 
of  his  contribution  to  in- 
justice through  the  documenta- 
local  Ion    of    war   criminals    from 
'or  such  purpose,  the  Secre- 
Is  authorized  and  dl- 
to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscrlp- 
by  the  Secretary  of 
'^ere  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
exceed  $15,000  after  October 
out  the  provisions  of  this 


cany 


Sec  etary 


relmbi  irsed 


The 
second 

Mr.  OREEI' 
a  second 

The 
out  objection, 
ered  as 

There  was 

The 


SPEAiaai 


order  jd 


SPEAK  ER 


of  the  Treasury  may 

in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 

under  such  regulations  as 

at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 

Including  labor,  materials, 

machinery,  overhead  expenses. 

The  appropriation  made 

provisions  of  subsection  (a) 

out  of  the  proceeds  of 


s>ld 


mi'dal. 


provided  for  In  this  Act  are 

for  the  purpose  of  section 

Re\4sed  Statutes  (31  U5.C.  368) . 

SPEAICER    pro    tempore.    Is    a 
demaiKled? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 


pro  tempore.  With- 
a  second  will  be  consid- 


no  objection. 

pro  tempore.  The  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aimxmzio) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemaui 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5548  would  author- 
ize the  Treasury  to  strike  a  gold  medal 
for  the  President  to  present  on  behalf 
of  Congress  to  Simon  Wiesenthal.  This 
medal  would  commemorate  Mr.  Wiesen- 
thal's  contributions  to  international  jus- 
tice through  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring 
Nazi  war  criminals  to  justice. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  faced  the  hatred, 
starvation  and  terrible  mistreatment  of 
Nazi  death  camps  and  survived.  He  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  bringing  to  justice 
those  who  committed  these  atrocities. 
He  has  done  so,  not  out  of  a  motive  of 
vengeance,  but  to  reaflBrm  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Wiesenthal's  lonely  work  is  im- 
portant not  merely  for  documenting  and 
locating  the  war  criminals  responsible 
for  systematically  murdering  11  million 
men,  women,  and  children  and  attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  an  entire  people.  His 
efforts  help  remind  everyone  that  we 
must  always  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
such  tragedies  from  reciuring. 

Two  amendments  have  been  made  to 
H.R.  5548.  The  first  was  a  technical 
amendment  to  insert  the  proper  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  sale  of  bronze 
duplicates  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  gold 
medal.  The  second  inserts  the  proper 
appropriations  language. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  H.R.  5548. 

CEMZHAI.   LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  under  consideration, 
H.R.  5548. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  explain  to  the  House 
the  economics  of  how  these  medals  are 
financed.  The  other  day  he  and  I  had 
a  private  discussion  on  this,  and  I  think 
it  might  help  some  of  the  Members  to 
understand  that.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
has  not  studied  the  matter. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  happy  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  asked 
that  question.  So  that  we  can  get  the 
record  straight.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  would  appropriate  $15,000  for  a  gold 
medal,  but  since  the  price  of  gold  has 
gone  up,  it  has  now  gone  up  to  $20,000. 
What  we  do  is  strike  these  gold  medals, 
and  then  bronze  duplicate  medals  are 
sold  to  the  public.  There  are  enough 
bronze  medals  sold  to  recover  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  medal.  These  medals 
are  of  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  are  most  of  the  medals 


self-sustaining  in  that  respect  in  that 
they  sell  enough  bronze  medals  to  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  striking  a  gold  medal 
as  well  as  the  bronze? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  that  those 
medals  that  we  have  struck  in  recent 
years  have  been  paying  for  themselves. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man could  comment  on  the  John  Wayne 
medal  that  was  struck  last  year. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  information  I 
have  on  the  John  Wayne  medal  is  that 
they  are  selling  the  large  bronze  medals 
for  $8.  We  have  sold  40,395  3-inch  medals 
that  will  be  sold  for  $8  each.  We  have 
254.194  of  the  Tyin-inch  medal  that  will 
be  sold  for  $1  each.  So  there  is  more  than 
ample  money  to  pay  for  everything. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  is  the  experience  apart  from 
what  is  available?  How  many  have  been 
sold? 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Of  what? 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Of  any  medal.  Of 
the  John  Wayne,  let  us  say. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  have  recited  the 
figures. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thought  they  were 
for  sale. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Those  are  medals 
that  have  already  been  sold. 

Mrs.  F'ENAVICK.  Oh.  these  are  orders 
that  have  been  sold? 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Yes. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  40.000  at  $8? 
Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    40.395    at   $8,    and 
254  194  at  $1. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  254,000  at  $1? 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Yes.  The  $8  medal  is 
3  inches,  and  the  $1  medal  is  one  and 
five-sixteenths  inches. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thought  these  were 

what  was  struck.  I  had  not  realized  that 

those  were  the  number  that  were  sold. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  have  been  told  that 

we  already  have  the  money. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemtm  yldd? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  is  our  cost  for  the  sale  of  these? 
How  much  do  we  make  on  each  one? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  do  not  have  the  ex- 
act breakdown,  but  the  cost  to  us  of  the 
John  Wayne  medal  is  $15,000. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Wait  a  minute.  We 
also  strike  and  make  up  the  bronze,  do 
we  not?  And  those  two  himdred  and  some 
thousand — they  had  to  cost  us  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  have  been  checking 
with  the  mint,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
the  bronze  medals  cost  us  about  a  nickel 
fifliCh   5  cents 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Maybe  for  the  bronze. 
We  have  got  the  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial and  everything  else,  and  the  eauip- 
ment.  Then  the  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  know,  if  the  gentleman  has  the  knowl- 
edge, is  let  us  take  the  John  Wayne 
medal.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  have 
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the  information  now,  I  would  like  to  have 
it  be  produced  by  someone  maybe  over  in 
Treasury  or  somebody.  How  many  were 
sold  to  coin  manufacturing  companies 
like  the  Franklin  Mint,  or  anything  like 
that?  How  many  of  them  were  sold  to 
them  for  resale? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  think  private  firms 
purchased  100,000. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  100,000.  Then,  as  I 
understand  it,  they  resell  them  out  after 
they  put  a  little  silver  or  gold  or  some- 
thing on  them.  Then  they  resell  them  for 
about  $50  or  $100;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  right,  but  as  the  gentleman  knows,  if 
he  has  been  reading  some  of  my  press  re- 
leases and  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  even  on  the  Carson  City  dollars 
I  opposed  the  selling  in  bulk  of  500.  I 
wanted  smaller  amounts.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  any  of  these  medals  in 
bulk. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes,  but  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  As  I  understand  it 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  unless 
we  put  it  in  legislation. 
D  1230 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  keep  protesting  and 
I  keep  writing  letters,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Surely  we  can  write 
law  that  says  they  cannot  sell  more  than 
so  many  to  any  one  individual  firm  or 
corporation.  That  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional. I  am  sure  we  could  restrict  the 
sale  to  no  more  than  one  or  two  to  any- 
body. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
''^     gestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
The  committee  will  take  it  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  How  many  other  gold 
medals  do  we  have  legislation  pending 
for?  In  other  words,  in  the  committee. 
How  many  others  do  we  have  pending 
right  now  that  are  for  gold  medals? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  There  are  about  three 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  will  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  others  we  have  that 
have  not  been  approved? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  know  of  two  others. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  that  by  doing  them  for  people 
who  have 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  With  the  exception, 
I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  other  day  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  the  Olympic  medals.  Those  are 
pending  before  the  conunittee.  Three 
have  been  passed  and  two  are  pending. 
One  for  the  hockey  team. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  One  for  each  member 
of  the  hockey  team? 

Mr.  ANITONZIO.  No.  One  for  the  team 
and  one  for 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Who  would  get  the 
one  for  the  hockey  team? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Probably  the  Olym- 
pic Committee 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  Olympic  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Maybe  the  coach,  but 
what  about  the  other — I  guess  the  speed 
skater  would  get  his? 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Yes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Heiden  would  get  his? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Heiden  would  get  his. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  What  about  past 
Olympic  champions?  Do  they  each  get 
one,  too? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  No.  We  are  talking 
about  the  present. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Are  we  not  saying  that 
we  are  slighting  the  others?  That  may 
not  be  pertinent  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  gentleman  is  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  may  introduce 
the  legislation.  All  bills  are  referred  to 
my  committee  on  gold  medals.  I  do  not 
go  looking  for  them. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  think  Harry  Tru- 
man did  a  lot  more  for  this  country  than 
a  lot  of  other  people. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Harry  Truman? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  gentleman  has 
heard  of  him. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Did  he  not  get  a  gold 
medal? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  No.  he  does  not  have  a 
gold  medal,  but  I  think  I  will  put  in  for 
one. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  gentleman  is 
from  Mr.  Truman's  State,  probably  from 
the  district  of  Mr.  Truman.  The  gentle- 
man may  introduce  a  bill  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento)  did 
for  Gerry  Spiess. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
Harry  Truman  is  a  little  more  important 
than  Gerry  Spiess. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  No  question.  We  are 
talking  about  how  important  a  man  is. 
You  cannot  act  on  legislation  that  you  do 
not  have  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  do  not  have  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  receive  it. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Holocaust  and  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Many  other  nations  have  already  hon- 
ored Simon  Wiesenthal  for  his  lifelong, 
dedicated  struggle  to  bring  some  1.000 
Nazi  war  criminals  to  trial.  Not  only  is  it 
imperative  that  we  so  honor  Mr.  Wiesen- 
thal with  a  gold  medal,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, in  this  way  his  contributions  to 
mankind  will  be  immortalized  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations. 

In  his  lifelong  pursuit  of  justice  for 
the  victims  of  the  holocaust,  Simon 
Wiesenthal  has  carried  a  message  of  tol- 
erance and  peace  as  well  as  retribution. 
He  has  awakened  us  all  to  the  pervasive 
evil  of  the  Nazi  "Finsd  Solution,"  so  that 
we  might  never  again  be  indifferent  to 
the  suffering  of  others. 

Mr.  Wiesenthal  survived  4y2  years  In 
several  Nazi  concentration  camps.  When 
Wiesenthal  was  finally  liberated  from 
Mauthausen  in  Austria  he  vowed  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  seeking  out  those  respon- 
sible for  the  calculated  and  systematic 
murders  of  11  million  men,  women  and 
children.  After  the  war  he  gathered  in- 
formation for  the  War  Crimes  Section  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  in  1947  established 
his  Jewish  Documentation  Center  in 
Vienna.  The  center  compiled  lists  of  con- 
centration camp  survivors,  lists  of  Nazi 


war  criminals,  affidavits  from  witnesses 
to  Nazi  crimes,  and  intelligence  on  the 
movements  of  Nazi  fugitives. 

Through  Mr.  Wiesenthal's  meticulous 
and  painstaking  research,  more  than 
1,100  Nazis,  including  Adolf  Elichmann 
and  the  officer  who  arrested  Anne  Prank, 
have  been  brought  to  trial.  By  persisting 
in  his  pursuit  of  mass  murderers  like 
Josef  Mengele  and  Franz  Wagner.  Simon 
Wiesenthal  has  made  it  known  that,  as 
long  as  Nazi  criminals  remain  alive,  they 
will  never  be  safe  and  they  will  always  be 
answerable  for  their  crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  honoring  Mr.  Wiesen- 
thal with  a  gold  medal,  we  as  a  nation 
vow  never  to  allow  ourselves  to  drift  to 
a  point  where  we  would  ever  again  t<*er- 
ate  such  atrocities. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  c«i  October 
11.  1979,  I  introduced  HJl.  5548.  a  bill 
that  authorizes  the  minting  of  a  ccHigres- 
sional  medal  in  hwior  of  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal. Since  that  time  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  similar  bill  and  53  Members  of 
the  House  have  cosponsored  H.R.  5548, 
believing  as  I  do  that  Simon  Wiesenthal's 
actions  exemplify  and  perpetuate  the 
American  principles  of  justice  and  indi- 
vidual rights. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  is  best  known  to  the 
world  as  a  Nazi  hunter,  but  that  label  is 
insufficient  testimony  to  his  work  that 
has  infiuenced  a  world  and  changed  the 
attitudes  of  generaticms.  Today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  honor  him  with  a  con- 
gressional medal — national  symbol  of 
appreciation  for  his  vital  c<Hitributlon 
to  the  advanconent  of  human  freedoms. 

As  we  all  know,  human  memory  is  no- 
toriously short  and  selective.  We  tend  to 
remember  yesterday's  news  best  and  al- 
low distasteful  events  to  fade  from  our 
memories.  More  than  40  years  ago  the 
Nazis  began  their  inhuman  reign  of  ter- 
ror. Many  people  would  like  to  forget  the 
holocaust,  others  would  like  to  deny  that 
the  horrors  of  the  "Final  Soluticm"  ever 
occurred.  But  a  few  exceptional  people 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  poking  the 
embers  into  life;  illmninating  Nazi 
crimes  against  humanity  so  that  similar 
acts  of  genocide  can  be  prevented. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  is  such  a  person :  a 
man  who  has  awakened  us  all  to  the  per- 
vasive evil  of  the  Nazi -perpetrated  holo- 
caust, so  that  we  might  never  again  be 
indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  others.  In 
his  lifelong  pursuit  of  justice  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust,  Simon  Wiesenthal 
has  carried  a  message  of  tolerance  and 
peace  as  well  as  retribution  and 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  our  Nation  to 
defend  the  rights  of  all  people. 

The  story  of  Simon  Wiesenthal  is  a 
miraculous  one.  He  survived  4*/4  years 
of  living  heU  with  his  faith  intact— his 
faith  that  the  memory  of  the  dead  would 
serve  to  guide  the  living  away  from  the 
madness  he  bad  experienced. 

Shuttled  from  one  concentratiim  camp 
to  another,  he  was  found  in  1945  at  the 
Mauthausen  camp  in  Austria  by  Ameri- 
can troops.  The  soldiers  discovered  Wie- 
senthal huddled  in  the  comer  of  a  fetid 
smelling  compoimd.  too  weak  to  move. 
He  was  6  feet  tall  and  weighed  <xily  90 
pounds. 

When  Wiesenthal  left  Mauthausen  he 
began  his  search  for  those  responsible 
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systei4atic  murders  of  11  million 
and  children.  For  more 
atter  the  end  of  the  war  he 
infoination  for  the  War  Crimes 
U.S.  Army.  Then,  in  1947. 
cbened   his   Jewish   Docu- 
Ce^ter  in  Vienna.  Wiesenthal 
compiled    lists    of 
camp  survivors,  lists  of 
criniinals,  afSdavits  from  wit- 
crimes,  and  intelligence  on 
of  Nazi  fugitives. 
Wiesenthal's  painstaking  re- 
t  tian  1,100  Nazis,  including 
Eichma  m  and  the  oflBcer  who  ar- 
l^ank,  have  been  brought 
than  physically  tracking 
Wiesenthal  has  spent  count- 
through   masses   of 
and  waiting  for  tips 
to  the  arrest  of  some  of 
war  criminals  still  at 


p)nng 
recdrds 
lead 


for  the 
men,  women 
than  a  year 
gathered 
Section  of  the 
Wiesenthal 
mentation 
and    his 
concentration 
Nazi  war 
nesses  to  Nazi 
the  movements 

Through 
search  more 
Adolf 

rested  Anne 
to  trial.  Rather 
his  quarry, 
less    hours 
files  and 
that  could 
the  100,000 
large. 

There  can 
tion  for  the 
Nazis,  but 
sisted  in  his 
like  Josef 
and  let  the 
Nazi  criminal 
never  be  safe 
for  their  crimi 

More  than 
Wiesenthal  is 
prevent  futur( 
the  years  wiU 
ecution    of 
Simon 
reminder  of 
verted  justice 

Wiesenthal 

0\ir  tragedy 
the   world 
silence  of  the 


^azi 


lever  be  com^dete  restltu- 

crimes  committed  by  the 

Si  non  Wiesenthal  has  per- 

]  >ursuit  of  mass  murderers 

M(  ngele  and  Franz  Wagner 

wbrld  know  that  as  long  as 

remain  alive,  they  will 

and  always  be  answerable 


Simon 
silence  for  35 
ing  us  of  our 
the  rights  of 

In  California 
Center  for  Ho 
in    recognltl(^ 
Wiesenthal's 
mation  not 
holocaust  but 
ual  rights 
Through  the 
grams  of  the 
cate  their 
that  may  be 
genocide. 


But  despite 
we  still  stanc 
the  crime  of 
day  many  of 
edge  the  atrt)cities 
nations.  But 
let  us  forget 
not  allow  us 


Wiesenthal  s 
rooted  In  the 
firmly  focusep 
whose  rights 
world.  For 
thai  has  compiled 
another  Is  beipg 
violations 
Union  and 
acts  of  mass 
and  still  another 
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mere  vengeance,   Simon 

motivated  by  the  need  to 

holocausts.  The  passing  of 

eventually  preclude  pros- 

]  7azi    war    criminals,    but 

Wleser  thal's  work  will  stand  as  a 

:  low  easily  the  Nazis  per- 

while  the  world  watched. 

nas  said : 

In  tbe  Nazi  camps  was  that 
fori  ot   us.    It   was   that    terrible 
world  that  enveloped  us. 


Wle^nthal  has  shattered  that 
years,  repeatedly  remind- 
responsibility  to  safeguard 
others. 

the  Simon  Wiesenthal 

ocaust  Studies  was  created 

of    the    importance   of 

trork  to  disseminate  infor- 

about  the  tragedy  of  the 

also  violations  of  individ- 

occiirring  in  the  world  today. 

library,  exhibits,  and  pro- 

senter,  the  dead  communi- 

to  future  generations 

ible  to  avert  other  acts  of 


or  ly 


despair 


IS 


the  warnings  of  history. 

the  chance  of  repeating 

apathy.  Today  and  every 

are  reluctant  to  acknowl- 

occurring  in  other 

Simon  Wiesenthal  will  not 

I  lur  responsibilities.  He  will 

he  excuse  of  naivete. 


search  for  justice  may  be 

past,  but  his  attention  is 

on  the  plight  of  those 

1  re  being  violated  In  today's 

ev^ry  file  that  Simon  Wlesen- 

on  Nazi  war  criminals 

filled  with  human  righte 

perpetrated    in    the    Soviet 

Europe,  another  on 

nolence  in  Southeast  Asia, 

on  the  disappearance 


of  thousands  of  dissidents  in  South 
American  countries. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  our  Nation  should 
pay  homage  to  a  man  who  has  shown 
Americans  that  they  cannot  hide  behind 
their  democratic  principles.  We  must  be 
ready  to  defend  the  Ideals  of  our  free 
society  and  resist  the  sin  of  complacency 
for  the  sake  of  our  Nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

To  the  ranks  of  doctors,  poets,  states- 
men, athletes,  soldiers,  heroes,  entertain- 
ers, and  explorers  who  have  received  con- 
gressional gold  medals  I  am  asking  that 
you  add  the  name  of  a  humanitarian 
whose  life  has  been  a  testament  to  the 
resiliency  of  the  human  spirit. 

For  his  courageous  search  after  jus- 
tice, for  his  dedication  to  humanity,  for 
his  perseverance,  and  for  his  inspira- 
tional vision  of  a  better  world,  I  ask  you. 
my  colleagues,  to  support  the  minting 
of  a  congressional  gold  medal  in  Simon 
Wiesenthal's  honor. 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Simon 
Wiesenthal  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done.  Twice  a  prisoner  in  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps,  he  knows  the  stark  reality 
of  what  occurred  there.  He  has  suffered 
the  pain  along  with  miUions  of  others. 

Most  of  those  confined  to  concentra- 
tion camps  such  as  Auschwitz  did  not 
survive  the  ordeal  as  did  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal. The  people  who  did  not  live  to  see 
the  outside  of  a  prison  camp  are  the  ones 
for  whom  Simon  Welsenthal  seeks  a  jus- 
tice in  death  that  they  did  not  receive 
in  life. 

Since  World  War  II  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  searching  and  assisting  in  finding 
Nazi  persecutors.  Through  organizations 
such  as  the  Jewish  Documentation  Cen- 
ter, which  he  founded,  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal has  served  himianity  and  justice  by 
bringing  to  light  war  criminals  so  that 
they  can  stand  trial  for  their  crimes. 

Simon  Wiesenthal's  search  has  been  a 
never-ceasing  one.  He  has  been  active 
since  the  war  and  still  continues  despite 
all  hardships  and  setbacks. 

Honored  already  with  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  from  the  Netherlands  and  the 
International  Medal  of  Honor.  Simon 
Wiesenthal  also  has  earned  the  recogni- 
tion and  admiration  of  this  country  and 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  If  anyone  living  to- 
day deserves  a  special  medal,  it  is  this 
tireless  man  for  his  past  and  future  ef- 
forts in  the  name  of  justice.* 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  H.R.  5548,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  present  a  gold  medal  to 
Simon  Wiesenthal,  and  to  make  known 
my  admiration  for  Mr.  Wiesenthal's  cour- 
age and  unsurpassed  fortitude. 

The  contributions  of  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal. 71,  are  well  known  to  this  body. 
Since  his  release  in  1945  from  Mauthau- 
sen Concentration  Camp,  he  has  devoted 
his  life  to  bringing  Nazi  war  criminals  to 
justice.  The  successful  capture  of  Adolf 
Eichmann  brought  fame  and  renewed  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Wiesenthal's  efforts  to  lo- 
cate perpetrators  of  World  War  n 
crimes. 

But  his  achievements  go  much  further 
than  this.  His  goal  has  long  been  to  open 
the  eyes  of  people — people  everywhere — 


to  the  horrors  of  the  holocaust.  Only 
through  this  constant  reminder,  Mr. 
Wiesenthal  has  told  us.  can  our  future 
generations  be  certain  of  preventing  sim- 
ilar tragedies.  To  this  end.  Simon  Wie- 
senthal has  estabUshed  the  Center  for 
Holocaust  Studies  In  California,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity, aims  at  honoring  past  generations, 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  those  still 
living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Simon  Wiesenthal  is  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  and  tal- 
ents to  future  generations  by  making  the 
world  take  an  honest  look  in  the  mirror. 
For  this  I  think  he  deserves  oiu-  praise.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
1945,  the  American  Army  liberated  the 
Nazi  concentration  camp  at  Mauthausen. 
Of  the  149,000  prisoners  condemned  to 
the  camp,  only  34  were  still  alive  when 
the  Americans  entered.  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal. weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  was 
one  of  them.  Though  89  members  of  his 
family  had  perished,  he  had  survived. 
Once  his  physical  health  was  restored, 
he  began  the  work  which  haunts  him 
and  the  people  he  relentlessly  pursues — 
the  fight  to  bring  to  justice  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  responsible  for  the  holocaust. 
The  great  moral  and  political  chal- 
lenge of  nazism,  once  it  was  defeated, 
was  to  insure  that  the  monstrous  crimes 
it  perpetrated  would  never  happen 
again,  that  all  nations  would  enforce  the 
judgment  of  history  that  nazism  was  a 
crime  against  humanity,  and  that  none 
would  provide  safe  refuge  for  those  who 
murdered  in  Its  name. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  has  committed  his 
life  to  these  goals,  with  notable  success — 
and  failures  as  well.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  capture  of  Adolf  Eichmann.  who 
Implemented  the  Infamous  "Final  Solu- 
tion" of  exterminating  European  Jewry. 
Thousands  of  lesser  figures  have  been 
prosecuted  because  of  the  information 
developed  by  Mr.  Wiesenthal's  Jewish 
Documentation  Center  in  Vienna.  He 
has  asked  governments  to  act  against 
Nazi  war  criminals,  and  was  a  critical 
factor  In  convincing  the  West  German 
Parliament  to  repeal  Its  statute  of  lim- 
itations for  such  crimes.  But  despite  all 
his  efforts,  regimes  In  South  America 
continue  to  harbor  Nazis.  For  lack  of  re- 
sources, and  because  of  political  obsta- 
cles, over  160.000  cases  In  Mr.  Wiesen- 
thal's files  remain  to  be  Investigated. 

But  Simon  Wiesenthal's  very  exist- 
ence guarantees  that  these  men  and 
women  can  never  have  peace,  can  never 
rest,  because  they  cannot,  In  the  end,  es- 
cape the  verdict  of  the  world  over  the 
nature  of  their  acts. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  our  Govern- 
ment authorize  the  striking  of  a  gold 
medal  In  honor  of  Simon  Wiesenthal  and 
in  commemoration  of  his  work.  It  is  ter- 
ribly important  that  we  never  forget 
what  happened  in  Europe,  and  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution.* 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  5548,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
4960  and  H.R.  5548. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order,  all  by  the  yeas  and  nays:  House 
Joint  Resolution  414;  House  Joint  Reso- 
olution  445;  House  Joint  Resolution  463; 
H.R.  4960;  and  H.R.  5548. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  vote  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


NATIONAL  BICYCLING  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  414). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  414) 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  318.  nays  3, 
not  voting  112,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  108] 


Akaka 

Albosta 
Alexander 
Am  bra 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Bwrnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
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Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

BelTenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boll  Ing 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 


Broom  fl  eld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavsmaugh 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coleman 


Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Eldwards,  Ala. 

EJwsrds,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Fasc^ 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fllppo 

Plorio 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Olbbons 

Olngrlch 

Glnn 

aUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 
Gramm 

Green 
Grtsbem 

Ouarlnl 
Oudger 

Guyer 

Heeedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
solunldt 

Hance 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Hailcin 

Harris 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 


Ashley 


Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomar&Ino 

Latta. 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefltar 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujac 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McConnack 

McDade 

HcHugh 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

MarUn 

Matsul 

Mattox 

MavrouLes 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

MInish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakleiy 

Molfett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorheed, 

Oallf. 
Moorhead,  Fa. 
MotU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Otttnger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyor 
Price 

NATS— 3 

McKay 


Prltchard 

QuBiyle 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Begula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Both 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spell  man 

St  Germain 

Stack 

StaEe«r8 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

SUrk 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stnatton 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vcmder  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

VTelas 

White 

Whlttaker 

Williams,  Mont 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fl». 

YounR.  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Obey 
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Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Bad  ham 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Blaggl 
Boggs 


Booker 

Bouquai<d 

Brademas 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappell 

dilaholm 

Clausen 

Ooelho 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 


Ctaine.  Daniel 

Orai»e.  PhUlp 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Devlne 

Dlggi 

Dodd 

Donnrily 

Doman 


Dougherty 

Jenkins 

BXtter 

■ckbardt 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Roberta 

Bvana,  Del. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rodlno 

Eva2U.Oa. 

Kazen 

Roe 

Evans,  Ind. 

Kogovsek 

Roatenkowakl 

Pary 

Leach.  La. 

Roybal 

Perraio 

Lee 

Santlnl 

Plthlan 

Leland 

Schulae 

Foley 

LewU 

Senaenbrenner 

Ford.Mlcb. 

Long,  La. 

Simon 

Fowler 

Lott 

Spenoe 

Oarcla 

Lungren 

Stewart 

Oepbardt 

McClory 

Studds 

Olalmo 

McCloakey 

Thonaas 

Oilman 

McDonald 

Treen 

Goldwater 

McEwen 

Walker 

Ooodllng 

McKlnney 

Weaver 

Orassley 

MathU 

Whltehuist 

Gray 

BClcbel 

Whitley 

Hlnsoo 

Murphy,  m. 

Whltten 

Holland 

Myers.  Pa. 

WUllams,  Ohio 

HoUenbeck 

Pashayan 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Holtzman 

Patten 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Hubbard 

Petri 

Wright 

Huckaby 

Pursell 

Wydler 

Ireland 

Ratchford 

ZeSeretU 

Jeffords 

Richmond 

ni32o 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  followlni 

pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina   with    Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Ms.  Perraro  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnoU. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  McCTory. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  ICazen  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Doman. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  B«r.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  DakoU. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Orassley. 

Mrs.  ChlshcSm  with  Mr.  Hlnaon. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Beard  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Deckard. 

Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  CJrane. 

Mr.  Ford  of  JUchlgan  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  LewU. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Breavuc  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.    Davis   of    South    Carolina   with   Mr. 
HoUenbeck. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  DonneUy  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  WUUams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Honker  with  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Hubbard  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Flthlan. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California. 
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ASHLIY 


BURGSNER 


t) 


Mr. 

"yea"  to  "na: 
Mr 

from  "nay 

So  (two-thirds 
thereof)  the 
the  Joint  reso  ution 

The  result 
as  above 

A  motion  to 
table 


"yea." 
having  voted  in  favor 
-ules  were  suspended  and 
was  passed, 
the  vote  was  announced 


(f 
reco  -ded, 


ANNOUNCE*)  ENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

SPEAK  ER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 

provisipns  of  clause  3(b)(3)   of 

(Thair  announces  he  will 

mjinimum  of  5  minutes  the 

within  which  a  vote  by 

may  be  taken  on  all 

motions  to  suspend  the 

the  Chair  has  postponed 


The 
to  the 
ruleXXvn, 
reduce  to  a 
period  of  tim( 
electronic  dev  ce 
tlie  additional 
rules  on  whicl 
further  proce<  dings 


NATIONAL  C  rSTIC  FIBROSIS  WEEK 


SPEAK  SR 


The 
finished  business 
pending  the  rijles 
resolution  (H.< 

The  Cleric  r^d 
resolution. 

EAitER 


or 
gentlewoi  nan 


The  SP 
question  is 
the 

Oakar)    that 
rules  and  pass 
Res.  445)  as 
and  nays  are 

The  vote  wa  \ 
vice,  and  ther( 
notvot^gllO, 


Akaka 

Alboeto 

Alerfuxder 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aahbrook 
Aahley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Bamea 
Ba-uman 
Beard.  RJ. 
BerMl 
Betlenaon 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Binsbam 
Blancbard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Breauz 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll 
Buchanan 
Bur^ener 
Burllson 
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changed  his  vote  from 
changed   his    vote 


reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


pro  tempore.  The  un- 

is  the  question  of  sus- 

and  passing  the  joint 

Res.  445)  as  amended. 

the  title  of  the  joint 


pro    tempore.    The 

the  motion  ofTered  by 

from     Ohio     (Ms. 

the    House    suspend    the 

the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 

an  lended,  on  which  the  yeas 

ordered. 

taken  by  electronic  de- 
were— yetis  323,  nays  0, 
is  follows : 


(ItoU  No.   109) 

YEAS — 323 

B  irton,  John 
B  uton,  Phillip 
B  itler 
O  imey 
C  irr 
Orter 
C  tvanau^ 
C  beney 
CI  ly 

c:  eveland 
Cltnger 
Ci  leman 
O  Ulna,  Tex. 
O  inable 
Ci  nte 
Oi  rcoran 
Otter 
O  ughlin 
O  urter 
Amours 
.Dan 
D4niel,  R.  W. 
Dt  nlelaon 
Dt  nnemeyer 
thachle 
rx  Tis,  Mich. 
EXrrlck 
Otrwinskl 
Dl  cklnaon 
Dl:^ 
Dligell 
Dlnon 
Dl  wney 
Di  inan 

Dt  incan.Oreg. 
Dt  mean,  Tenn. 
Eirly 
EC  gar 

EC  wards,  Ala. 
Ed  wards,  Calif. 
EC  wards,  OUa. 
Bi  lery 


Ei  Kllah 
Briahl 
Er  enbom 
Br  el 


Pasoell 
Fazio 
Fenwlck 
Plndley 
Pish 
Pisher 
Flippo 
Plorlo 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountsiln 
Prenzcl 
Froeit 
Puquft 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Olnn 
Glickman 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Oradlaon 
Gramm 
Green 
Orlsham 
GtMTlni 
Gudger 
Ouyer 
Haaiedom 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Henoe 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
High  tower 


Hill  is 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

JeRries 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPaloe 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

T^ach.  lowvi 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCkxmack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Bfarkey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mioa 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

MltcheU,  Md. 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Osk. 
Anthony 
Badham 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Biaggl 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Brademaa 
Byron 
Campbell 
Obappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Ooelho 
Collins,  ni. 
Oonyers 
Oorman 
Crarbe,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
dela  Garza 
Deckard 
Dell  urns 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Eckhardt 
Evans,  Del. 


Mitchell,  N.Y 

Shannon 

Moakley 

Sharp 

MofTett 

Shelby 

MoUohan 

Shumway 

Montgomery 

Shuster 

Moore 

Skelton 

Moor  head. 

Slack 

Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Moorhead,  Pa 

.     smith,  Nebr. 

Mottl 

Snowe 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Solarz 

Murtha 

Solomon 

r.  My«ers,  Ind. 

Natcber 

St  Germain 

Neal 

Stack 

Nedzl 

Staggers 

Nelson 

Stan^eland 

Nichols 

Stanton 

Nolan 

Stark 

Nowak 

Steed 

O'Brien 

Stenholm 

Oakar 

Stockman 

Oberstar 

Stokes 

Obey 

Stratton 

Ottlnger 

Stump 

Pametta 

Swift 

Patterson 

Symma 

Paul 

Sjmar 

Peaae 

Tauke 

Pepper 

Taylor 

Perkins 

Thompatm 

Peyser 

Traxler 

Pickle 

Trlble 

Porter 

Udall 

Preyor 

Ullman 

Price 

Van  Deerlln 

Pritchard 

Van'ler  Jngt 

Pursell 

Vanik 

Quayle 

Vento 

Qulllen 

Voikmer 

Rahall 

Walgren 

Railsback 

Wamoler 

Regula 

Watklns 

Beuss 

Waxman 

Rhodes 

Weiss 

Rlnaldo 

White 

Robinson 

Whittaker 

Rose 

Williams.  Mont 

Rosenthal 

WUson,  Bob 

Roth 

Winn 

Rouaselot 

Wirth 

Royer 

Wolff 

Ruld 

Wolpe 

Runnels 

Wyatt 

Rusao 

Wylle 

9abo 

Yaites 

Satterfleld 

Yatron 

Sawyer 

Young,  Alaska 

Scheuer 

Youn?.  Fla. 

Schroeder 

Yoimg,  Mo. 

Sebellus 

Zablockl 

Seiberllng 

roT  vonNo— 110 

Evans,  Oa. 

McEwen 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mathls 

Fary 

Michel 

Ferraro 

Murphy,  111. 

Plt.hlftn 

Myers,  Pa. 

Foley 

Paahayan 

Ford,  Mich. 

Patten 

Fowler 

Pertrl 

Garcia 

Rangel 

Gephardt 

Ratchltord 

Glaimo 

Richmond 

Oilman 

Rltter 

Ooodling 

Roberta 

Grassley 

Rodino 

Gray 

Roe 

H1n«>n 

RostenkowsU 

Hcdland 

Roybal 

HoIt,7jnan 

Santlnl 

Hubbard 

Schi]l7/e 

Huckaby 

Sensenbrennnr 

Ireland 

Simon 

Jeffords 

Spenoe 

Jenkins 

Stewart 

Johnson,  OOIo. 

Studds 

Jones,  N.C. 

Thomas 

Kazen 

Treen 

Kogovaek 

Walker 

Leach,  La. 

Weaver 

Lee 

Whltehurst 

Lelfmd 

Whitley 

Lewis 

Whitten 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Lott 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Lungren 

Wilson,  Tex. 

McClory 

Wright 

McCIoAey 

Wydler 

McDonald 

Zeferettl 

D  1330 
"ITie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Doodling. 

Ms.  Ferraro  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Hinson. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Doman. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Lungren. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Deckard. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Spence. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mrs.  Byron  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Flthlan  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  LeIand. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 

Mr.  Hubbard  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Cared  ina. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor  of 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  designa- 
tion of  the  week  of  September  21-27, 
1980,  as  'National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week"." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  463) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  463)  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  326,  nays  0, 
not  voting  107,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1101 


YEAS— 326 

Akaka 

English 

Lungren 

Albosta 

Erdahl 

McCormack 

Alexander 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Ambro 

Ertel 

McHugh 

Anderson, 

Fa^uvJl 

McKay 

Calif. 

Fazio 

McKinney 

Annunzio 

Fenwlck 

Madlgan 

Applegate 

Findley 

MagtUre 

Archer 

Fish 

Maricey 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Marks 

Ashley 

Flippo 

Marlenee 

Aspln 

Florlo 

Marriott 

Atkinson 

Ford,  Tenn. 

MarUn 

AuOoin 

Forsythe 

Matoul 

Bafalls 

Fountain 

Matu>x 

Bailey 

Prenzel 

Mavroulea 

Baldus 

Frost 

MazzoU 

Bernard 

Fuqua 

Mica 

Barnes 

Gaydos 

Mikulskl 

Bauman 

Gibbons 

Miller.  Oallf 

Beard,  R.I. 

Gingrich 

Miller,  Ohio 

Bedell 

Olnn 

Mineta 

Bellenson 

Glickman 

Minish 

Benjamin 

Goldwater 

Mitdhell,  Md. 

Bennett 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Bereuter 

Gore 

Moakley 

Bethune 

Oradlaon 

Moffett 

BevlU 

Gramm 

Mollohan 

Bingham 

Green 

Montgomery 

Blanchard 

Orlsham 

Moore 

Boland 

Guarlnl 

Moorhead, 

Boiling 

Oudger 

Calif. 

Boner 

Ouyer 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Bonior 

Hagelorn 

MotU 

Bowen 

Ball,  Ohio 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Hall,  Tex. 

Murphy,  Pa. ' 

BHnkley 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Brodhead 

Hammer- 

Myers,  Ind. 

Brooks 

schmldt 

Natcher 

Broomfield 

Hance 

Neal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Neizl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Brovhlll 

Hexkln 

Nichols 

Buchanan 

Harris 

Nolan 

Burronw 

Hiaraha 

NOWBjk 

Burllson 

Hawkins 

O'Brien 

Burton,  John 

Heckler 

Oakar 

Burton,  Phillip 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Butler 

Heftel 

Obey 

Carney 

Hlgrhtower 

Ottlnger 

Carr 

RUlU 

Panetta 

Carter 

Hollenbeck 

Patterson 

Cavanaugh 

Holt 

Paul 

CJheney 

Hc^klns 

Pease 

Clay 

Horton 

Pepper 

C'eve'and 

Howard 

Perkins 

Clinger 

Hu^bas 

Peyser 

Ckileman 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hyde 

Porter 

Oonable 

Ichord 

Preyor 

Oonte 

Jacobs 

Price 

CStoonn 

Jeffries 

Pritchard 

Comum 

Jenrette 

Pursell 

Cotter 

John«)n.  Calif.  Quayle 

Cou<»hIin 

Jones,  Okla. 

Qulllen 

Oourter 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rahall 

D'Amours 

Kastenmeier 

R&IIsback 

Daniel,  Den 

Kelly 

Rangel 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kemp 

Regula 

Danlelson 

Klldee 

Peiiss 

Dannemeyer 

Kindness 

Rhodes 

Daschle 

Kostmayer 

Rlnaldo 

Davis,  Mich. 

Kramer 

Robinson 

dela  Garza 

LaFaJoe 

Rose 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

Rosenthal 

DerwInskI 

Latta 

Roth 

Dickinson 

Leach,  Iowa 

Rousselot 

Dicks 

Leath,  Tex. 

Royer 

Dingell 

Ledener 

Rudd 

Dixon 

Lehman 

Runnels 

Downey 

Lent 

Russo 

Drinan         ~" 

Levitas 

Sabo 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Livingston 

Satterfleld 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Uoyd 

Sawyer 

Early 

Loeffler 

Scheuer 

Edgar 

Long,  Md. 

Schroeder 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lowry 

Sebellus 

Edwards,  Oalll 

.  LuJan 

Seiberllng 

EdwartS,-Okla 

.  Luken 

Shannon 

ESnery 

Lundine 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Stokes 

Watklns 

Shumway 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Shuster 

Stump 

Weiss 

Skelton 

Swift 

White 

Slack 

Symms 

Whltt«k<'r 

amith,  Iowa 

Synar 

WiUiams.  Mont. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

TauJce 

WUson.  Bob 

Snowe 

Taylor 

Winn 

Snyxier 

Thompson 

Wlrth 

Solans 

Traxler 

Wolff 

Solomon 

Trlble 

Wolpe 

Speihnan 

Udall 

Wyatt 

St  Germain 

Ullman 

WyUe 

Stack 

Van  Deerlln 

Yates 

Steegers 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Stangeland 

VanUc 

Stanton 

Vento 

Young,  Fla. 

Stark 

Voikmer 

Young,  Mo. 

Stenholm 

Walgren 

Zablockl 

Stockman 

Wampler 

NOT  VOTING— 

-107 

Abdnor 

Evans,  Ind. 

MathU 

Addabbo 

Fary 

Michel 

Anderson.  Dl. 

PtM'i'&ro 

Murphy.  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Pithlan 

Myers,  Pa. 

Andrews, 

Foley 

Pashayan 

N.  Dak. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Patten 

Anthony 

Fowler 

Petri 

BSLdham 

Gerda 

Ratchford 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Gephardt 

Richmond 

Blaggl 

Gialmo 

Rltter 

Boggs 

Gilmain 

Roberts 

Bonker 

Ooodling 

Rodino 

Bouquard 

Grassley 

Roe 

Brademas 

Gray 

Rostenkowskl 

Byron 

Hinson 

Roybal 

Campbell 

Holland 

Santlnl 

CbappeU 

Holtzman 

Schulze 

Chlsholm 

Hubbard 

Sensenbrenner 

Clausen 

Huckaby 

Simon 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Spenoe 

Collins,  m. 

Jeffords 

fiteed 

Conyers 

Jenkins 

Stewart 

Crane,  Daniel 

Johnson,  Colo 

Studds 

Crane,  Philip 

Jones,  N.C. 

Thomas 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kasien 

Treen 

Deckard 

Kogovsek 

Walker 

Dellums 

Leach,  La. 

Weaver 

Devlne 

Lee 

Whltehurst 

Dlggs 

LeIand 

Whitley 

Dodd 

Lewis 

Whitten 

Donnelly 

Long.  La. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Doman 

Lott 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Dougherty 

McClory 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Eckhardt 

McCloekey 

Wright 

Evans,  Del. 

McDonald 

Wydler 

Evans,  Ga. 

McEwen 

Zeferettl 

D  1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Ms.  Farraro  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  CampbeU. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  PblUp  M. 
Crane. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Goodllog. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  hBWiM. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Orassley. 

»Jr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  mnson. 

Mr.  Steed  virtth  Mr.  Deckard. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Doman. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 


Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  LeIand  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  WtUlams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Ullnois  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Leach  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Flthlan  with  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  (Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Blr.  Jenkins. 

iSi.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr. 
Anthony. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  a'oove  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  GERALD  P. 
SPIESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
HM.  4960,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4960.  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  212,  nays  116. 
not  voting  105,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  Ill] 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atklnv>n 
AuOoln 
Badley 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
BevIU 
Elnghom 
Blanchard 
BoUIng 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bow«n 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Osrter 
Cavanaugh 


YKAS— 212 

Cheney 

(dinger 

CoUins.  Tex. 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Downey 

Drtnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erdahl 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goldwtater 

Gonzales 

Gradison 

Green 

Orlsham 

Gudger 

Ouyer 


Hagedom 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

High  tower 

mills 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Klldee 

Kostmayer 

LalFaloe 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundine 

McDade 

McHugfa 

McKinney 

Magulre 

MlBitaQr 

Marks 

Martin 

Mataul 

Mattox 
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MavToules 
Mazzolt 

Mlkulakl 

MUIer.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnimh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

ICtcbeU,  N.Y. 

Ifoakler 

Moffett 

Ilolloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
MotU 

MurphT.  N.T. 
NatctaBT 
NecU 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Ottlnger 
Panetu 
PattM'son 
Peaae 


Archer 

Aah  brook 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Boland 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Carr 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Co  eman 

Conable 

Conte 

D'Anu>iuv 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danldson 

Dannemeyer 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

DIngeU 

Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Okla 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Fen  wick 

Fish 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frost 


Abdnor 
AdOabbo 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.c. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Badham 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Blaggl 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bmdema* 
Byron 
Campbell 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Coelho 
Collins,  m. 
Conyers 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  B.C. 
Deckard 
Dellunu 
Devlna 
Diggs 
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Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Prioe 

Prltchaird 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Raball 

Railsback 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Royer 

Rusao 

Sebo 

Scheuor 

Schroeder 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

NAYB— 116 

Gingrich 
GUckman 
Gore 
Granun 
GuarliU 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heftel 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
La*jomarslno 
Latta 

Leath.  Tex. 
Lent 

Livingston 
Uoyd 
Loeffler 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
Lim^ren 
McCormack 
McKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Miller,  Ohio 
Murphy,  Pa. 


Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stockman 

Stratton 

SwUt 

Thompson 

Traxler 

UdaU 

VaaDeerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vecto 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weiss 

White 

WUilams,  Mont 

WUson,  Bob 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wyatt 

Wyli© 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Zablockl 


Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Nichols 

Obeiy 

Paul 

Qiiayle 

Rangel 

Regula 

Roth 

Rouaselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scbellus 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trlble 

Ullman 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wax  man 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Young.  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 


K  OT  VOTINO— 105 


Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Eckhardt 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Bvaina,Ind. 

Pary 

Ferraro 

FIthian 

Foley 

Ford,  Mlcb. 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Glalmo 

Oilman 

Goodllng 

Grassley 

Gray 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Colo. 


Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kogovsek 

Leach,  La. 

Lee 

Leland 

Lewis 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

MoClory 

McCIoskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Mathls 

Michel 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Petri 

R-atchford 

Richmond 

Rltter 

Roberu 

Rodlno 

Roe 

RostenkowsU 

Roybal 

Snntlnl 


Schulze  Treen  Wilson.  C.  H. 

Sensenbrenner  Walker  Wilson.  Tex. 

Simon  Weaver  Wright 

Spence  Whltehurst  Wydler 

Stewart  Whitley  Zeferetti 

Studds  Whitten 


Thomas 


Williams,  Ohio 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Ms.  Ferraro  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.    Kazen   with   Mr.   Andrews   of   North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Studds. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Santmi  with  Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Pithlan  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Lee  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Lott  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Devlne  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  with  Iti.  Badham. 

Mr.  Hlnson  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Clausen  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.   Deckard   with   Mr.   Doman. 

Mr.  Dougherty  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Gllman  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  McCIoskey  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Messrs.  HANCE,  BOLAND,  and  MAR- 
RIOTT changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


D  1350 

GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  SIMON 
WIESENTHAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  5548,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 


that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5548,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

This  vote  is  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  289,  nays  38 
not  voting  106,  as  follows: 


[BoU  Mo.  112] 
YEAS — 289 


Alcaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blamchard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cheney 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Courter 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich. 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Downey 
Drdnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
En>;llsh 
Erdahl 
Ertel 
Fasoell 
Fazio 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pllppo 
Plorlo 


Porsytbe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Geydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gone 

Onadlson 

Granun 

Green 

Grishazn 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamuton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Herfner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HUlis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Oallf. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Te'nn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leierer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McEMule 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madletan 

Ma^uire 

Msirkey 

Maries 

Bfarriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  CaUf. 

Mlneta 

MInish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 


,  N.Y. 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Prloe 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
QulIIen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
ReguLa 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Russo 
Sabo 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shiunway 
Shuster 
Skelton 
S'ack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spellman 
St  Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Swift 
Symms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trlble 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerltn 
Vander  Jagt 
VanUt 
Vento 
Walgren 
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Wampler 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wylle 

Watkins 

Winn 

Yates 

Waxman 

Wlrth 

Yatron 

Weiss 

Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 

White 

Wolpe 

Young.  Mo. 

WUliams.  Mont.  Wyatt 

Zablockl 

NAYS— 38 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Runnels 

Butler 

Harsb* 

Satterfldd 

Clay 

Icbord 

Sebellus 

Cleveland 

Jeffries 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Dannemeyier 

Kindness 

Stangeland 

de  la  Garza 

Leath.  Tex. 

Stokes 

DIngeU 

Long.  Md. 

Stump 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lujen 

Taylor 

Erlenbom 

McCormark 

Volkmer 

Penwick 

Marlenee 

Whlttaker 

Ford,  Teim. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Young,  Fla. 

Gingrich 

Myers.  Ind. 

Hammer- 

Paul 

Schmidt 

Rudd 

NOT  VOTING— 106 

Abdnor 

Evans,  Oa. 

Mathls 

Addabbo 

Evans.  Ind. 

Michel 

Anderson,  m. 

Fary 

Murphy,  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ferraro 

Myers,  Pa. 

Andrews, 

Fithkoi 

Pashayan 

N.  nak. 

Foley 

Fatten 

Anthony 

Ford,  Mlcfh. 

Petri 

Badham 

Fowler 

Ratchford 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Garcia 

Rlohmond 

Blaggl 

Glalmo 

Rltter 

Boggs 

Oilman 

Roberts 

Bonker 

Goodllng 

Rodlno 

Bouquard 

Grassley 

Roe 

Brademas 

Gray 

Rostenkowdci 

Byron 

Hlnson 

Roybal 

Campbell 

Holland 

Rantlni 

Cha^ipell 

Holtzman 

Schulze 

Chlsholm 

Hubbard 

Sensenbrenner 

Clausen 

Huckaby 

Simon 

Clinger 

Ineland 

Spence 

Ooelho 

Jeffords 

Stewart 

Collins.  Dl. 

Jenkins 

Studds 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Thomas 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jones,  N.C. 

Treen 

Crane,  Philip 

Kazen 

Walker 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kogovsek 

Weaver 

Deckard 

Leach,  La. 

Whltehurst 

Delliuns 

Lee 

Whitley 

Devlne 

Leland 

Whitten 

Dlggs 

Lewis 

WUilams.  Ohio 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

WUson.  C.  H. 

DonneUy 

Lott 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Doman 

McClory 

Wright 

Doughertv 

McCIoskey 

Wydler 

Eckhardt 

McDonald 

Zeferetti 

Evans,  Del. 

McEwen 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Ms.  Ferraro  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Santlni  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Hlnson. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Walker. 

*lr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Spence. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Gllman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pensylvanla  with  Mr.  Bad- 
ham. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  lUinois. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Deckard. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Doman. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.   Dougherty. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Bfr.  McCIoskey. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mrs.   Byron  with  Mr.   Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  WUilams  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Fowler. 
'    Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Pithlan  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Hubbard  with  Mr.  McEtonald. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediatr 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
1792)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
Simon  Wiesenthal. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.  1792 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to 
Simon  Wiesenthal,  a  gold  medal  of  appro- 
priate design  In  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  international  justice  through  the 
documentation  and  location  of  war  criminals 
from  World  War  II.  Few  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $15,000  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof.  Including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal.  The  appropria- 
tion made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  In  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
368). 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill  (HJi.  5548)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CAN  CONGRESS  TAKE  SOLID  ACTION 
TO  STOP  INFLATION? 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  Task  Force  on  In- 
flation, of  which  I  am  a  member,  today 
approved  a  comprehensive  report  and 
recommendatims  for  action  by  Congress 
to  stop  inflation. 

The  full  budget  ccHnmittee  will  con- 
sider approval  of  the  report  on 
Wednesday. 

While  agreeing  with  some  of  the  re- 
port's approximately  40  recommenda- 
tions, I  do  not  agree  with  its  proposal  for 
Federal  credit  allocation,  its  failure  to 
propose  an  end  to  automatic  yearly 
spending  increases  for  Federal  entitle- 
ment programs  comprising  over  $400  bil- 
lion of  the  budget,  and  its  ready  accept- 
ance of  other  Government  controls  over 
the  economy  as  band-aids  to  curb 
inflation. 

I  am  also  taking  steps  to  rectify  omis- 
sion from  the  report  of  input  from  nu- 
merous private  citizens  who  contributed 
to  this  anti-inflation  effort. 

With  inflation  now  at  the  unprece- 
dented peacetime  level  of  18  percent.  It  is 
well  past  time  for  Congress  to  take  con- 
structive action. 

The  questicm  is.  Can  Congress  put 
politics  tiside  to  curb  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  and  monetary  growth 
policies  which  cause  inflation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Chairman  Paul 
Simon  announced  the  working  plan  for 
hearings  of  the  Task  Force  on  Inflation 
last  May,  which  culminated  in  the  report 
approved  by  a  majority  on  the  task  force 
today,  he  invited  members  to  propose 
witnesses  for  those  hearings  during  June 
and  July  last  year. 

I  was  pleased  to  submit  a  list  of  28 
proposed  witnesses  from  many  walks  of 
life,  who  could  provide  expert  analysis 
and  proposals  on  the  subject  of  Inflation. 

Because  of  the  constraints  of  time  and 
expense,  none  of  the  recommended  wit- 
nesses could  come  to  Washington  to  tes- 
tify in  person.  But  14  of  them  submitted 
written  statements  which  appear  in  three 
of  the  eight  published  volumes  of  hesu'- 
ings  of  the  Task  Force  on  Inflation, 
which  are  avaUable  from  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

Many  of  the  economists,  bankers,  cor- 
porate executives,  and  other  citizens  who 
submitted  statements  to  the  task  force, 
providing  very  useful  insight  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  this  Inflation  di- 
lemma, came  to  quite  different  conclu- 
sions from  the  report  which  was  ap- 
proved today. 

I  shall  summarize  some  of  the  more 
important  and  consistent  themes,  which 
should  have  received  proper  attention  In 
the  report,  concerning  politically  moti- 
vated profligate  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government,  curbing  debasement  of 
U.S.  currency  through  tighter  control 
over   monetary   growth,   and   congres- 
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our  current  institutionalized  and  politi- 
cally motivated  inflation. 

These  social  welfare  income  transfer 
programs  comprise  76  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget,  and  84  percent  of 
its  annual  growth.  They  include  such 
programs  as  social  security,  food  stamps, 
aid  for  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC),  supplemental  security  income, 
child  nutrition  programs,  housing  sub- 
sidies, medicaid,  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Federal  retirement  and  dis- 
ability programs,  veterans  beneflts,  and 
so  forth. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  indexed  to 
provide  automatic  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments in  their  received  beneflts — a  fact 
which  makes  their  annual  cost  "uncon- 
trollable" until  Congress  removes  the  in- 
dexing feature,  a  recommendation  no- 
tably missing  from  the  list  of  proposed 
actions  in  the  task  force  report. 

According  to  economist  Kenneth 
Clarkson  of  the  University  of  Miami's 
Law  and  Economics  Center,  indexing  of 
food  stamps  and  other  welfare  programs 
has  an  additional  pernicious  effect  apart 
from  contributing  to  inflation: 

There  are  no  such  automatic  adjustments 
for  Individuals  who  must  work  and  must  buy 
their  own  food.  Consequently,  this  provision 
makes  welfare  more  attractive  than  partici- 
pating in  the  workplace,  thus  encouraging 
continued  and  increased  participation  in 
welfare  programs  during  periods  of  inflation. 

Edward  M.  Carson,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Arizona,  has  in  my  judgment  cor- 
rectly evaluated  another  important 
aspect  of  this  problem.  He  told  the  task 
force : 

The  infusion  of  so  mucA  money  into  our 
economic  and  social  framework  has  changed 
the  basic  value  system  of  the  country.  The 
result  has  been  an  economic  environment 
where  consumption  exceeds  production  and 
savings  do  not  support  the  need  for  capital 
formation.  Pressures  on  price  levels,  com- 
bined with  the  need  of  new  Investment, 
clearly  cause  a  chain  of  events  where  pro- 
ductivity declines  and  unit  labor  costs 
Increase. 

As  productivity  declines  and  unit  labor 
costs  increase,  unemployment  becomes  a  po- 
litical problem.  A  series  of  inappropriate  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  counterproductive  legisla- 
tive measures  have  followed,  creating  a  broad 
based  concern  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This 
has  led  to  Increased  Government  regulation 
and  the  snowball  rolls  on  and  on. 

Gilbert  F.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Valley  National  Bank  of  Ari- 
zona, pointed  to  the  political  crux  of  the 
entitlement  program  situation: 

The  real  problem  now  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  Government,  through  the  creation 
of  major  social  programs,  has  created  large 
constituencies  for  each  program.  These  con- 
stituencies have  become  expert  lobbyists.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  general  attitude  among 
the  populace  that  the  budget  must  be  cut, 
but  it  should  be  cut  out  of  the  pocket  of 
someone  else.  This  attitude,  unless  changed, 
will  make  it  impossible  for  a  weak  Congress 
to  have  economic  stability.  That  Is,  of  course, 
balance  the  budget  during  times  of  expan- 
sion. 

Obviously  Congress  must  take  the  flrst 
responsible  step  toward  controlling  in- 
flation by  reassuming  control  over  76 
percent  of  the  budget  which  bv  the  ad- 
mission of  the  majority  on  this  task  force 


is  not  controllable  so  long  as  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  are  built  into 
social  welfare  entitlement  programs. 

Because  of  the  indexing  provisions  of 
these  programs,  they  increased  more 
than  $278  billion  in  just  the  10-year 
period  between  1970  to  1980.  The  total  of 
all  Federal  deflcits  accrued  over  the  15- 
year  period  was  $312  billion,  compared 
to  a  cumulative  deficit  of  just  $32  billion 
over  the  15  years  prior  to  1965.  Ob- 
viously Congress  could  end  deficit  spend- 
ing and  balance  the  Federal  budget  if  It 
has  the  political  courage  to  end  auto- 
matic increases  for  social  welfare  pro- 
grams through  indexing,  and  to  vote  on 
all  future  increases  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Certainly  this  action  is  essential  to 
curb  the  spiraling  national  debt,  now 
approaching  $900  billion,  with  annual 
interest  of  $65  billion,  the  third  highest 
expenditure  in  the  entire  Federal  budget. 

As  was  noted  in  the  statement  of 
Wesley  Hillendahl,  vice  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii,  that  debt  service  is  an 
additional  burden  upon  citizens  and  the 
productive  economy  which  induces  the 
equivalent  effect  of  inflation.  He  said: 

While  we  will  never  know  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  our  standard  of  living  If 
we  had  continued  to  operate  in  a  relatively 
free  market,  limited  Government  economy.  It 
is  clear  that  the  consequences  of  Increasing 
reliance  on  an  expanding  Government  must 
be  faced  up  to  sooner  or  later.  With  more 
than  $3  trillion  in  existing  public  and  private 
debt  and  the  prospects  of  raising  another 
$4.5  trillion  over  the  next  10  years,  chances 
are  we  will  be  facing  these  consequences 
fairly  soon,  since  no  free  society  has  been 
known  to  survive  the  effects  of  the  accelerat- 
ing double-digit  monetary  inflation  which 
must  underlie  such  an  expansion  of  credit. 

OVER-REGULATION     OF     PRODUCTIVE     ENTERPRISE 

The  Task  Force  on  Inflation  clearly 
failed  in  its  report  to  place  enough  em- 
phasis on  the  damage  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  regulation  of  productive 
enterprise,  in  the  name  of  health,  safe- 
ty, and  environmental  causes. 

Governmental  regulation  is  currently 
estimated  to  cost  industry  and  consum- 
ers more  than  $121  billion  a  year  in 
higher  production  costs  and  prices,  not 
considering  the  time  and  effort  which 
every  company  must  invest  in  order  to 
comply  with  such  Government  regula- 
tion. 

The  beneflt  of  such  regulation  in  rela- 
tion to  cost  has  not  been  a  Government 
consideration. 

In  his  statement  to  the  task  force, 
Peter  Steen,  president  of  Inspiration 
Consolidation  Copper  Co.,  noted  the  ex- 
tremely damaging  effects  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  misguided  tax  policies  on 
the  production  costs,  capital  investment, 
and  competitive  status  of  the  U.S.  copper 
industry  versus  lower-cost  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  example  he  cited  is  multiplied  ten- 
thousand-fold  throughout  our  productive 
economy  as  the  result  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulatory  control  made  possible  by 
congressional  passage  of  open-ended  or 
unduly  restrictive  environmental  or 
other  statutes: 

In  1969  the  Federal  Government  estimated 
that  It  would  cost  the  Industry  $34  million 
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to  $81  million  to  remove  98.8  percent  of  the 
SO3  [sulfur  dioxide]  effluent  from  the  entire 
nonferrous  metals  Industry.  So  far  It  has  cost 
$1.1  billion  and  90  percent  abatement  has  yet 
to  be  achieved. 

Another  $4.5  billion  will  be  spent  by  1987 
in  capital  and  operating  costs;  and  In  spite 
of  this,  production  will  be  forced  to  drop  36 
percent  of  its  current  production  rate  In  or- 
der to  meet  existing  EPA  and  OSHA  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Steen  voiced  the  view  of  most  pro- 
ductive sector  leaders  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  when  he  said  that  the  multitude 
of  regulatory  bodies  and  regulations  are 
not  only  having  a  disastrous  effect  on  his 
industry's  production,  but  are  also  cre- 
ating an  unstable  atmosphere  that  has 
curtailed  investment: 

lUjnless  we  can  effect  more  favorable  con- 
ditions for  Investment  In  mining  ventures, 
we  will  see  very  few  new  products  or  Im- 
provements taking  place.  We  will  see  a  grad- 
ual reduction  In  our  ability  to  produce  the 
metals  that  are  vital  to  this  country's  econ- 
omy and  security.  We  will  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  supplies  of  these  miner- 
als coming  from  foreign  producers,  and  as 
the  Industry  shrinks,  what  Jobs  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  people  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  mining  and  know  no  other  occupa- 
tion? 

WAGE-PBICE  CONTROLS 

The  report's  recommendation  to 
strengthen  the  administration's  "volun- 
tary" wage-price  guidelines  clearly  goes 
against  much  good  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  contrary  from  several 
experts  who  provided  input  to  the  task 
force. 

Alan  Reynolds,  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  stated: 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  dismantling  of 
any  wage-price  guideline  or  control  program. 
Markets  would  immediately  generate  a  favor- 
able response,  since  such  an  end  to  scape- 
goating  would  be  evidence  of  a  new  sincerity 
in  Government — a  willingness  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  lualntalning  the  value  of 
Government's  own  product,  the  dollar. 

Guidelines  or  controls  have  no  lasting  con- 
tribution to  make  inflation,  except  to  make 
It  worse  by  reducing  the  price  system's 
signals  and  incentives  to  repair  shortages.  So 
long  as  money  is  pouring  into  the  economy, 
someone  will  spend  It  and  someone  will  re- 
ceive it.  Guidelines  only  affect  who  gets  what 
share  of  the  new  money.  Excess  demand  is 
diverted  into  uncontrollable  channels,  like 
squeezing  a  balloon.  Similarly,  controls  on 
specific  uses  of  credit,  without  restraint  on 
overall  money  growth,  are  Just  dangerous 
devices  for  redistributing  wealth  toward 
politically  favored  individuals  or  groups. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  the  result  of  input  to  the  task  force 
from  economists,  bankers,  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, and  other  citizens.  Congress 
should  in  my  judgment  take  the  follow- 
ing decisive  positive  action  as  minimum 
steps  in  any  meaningful  effort  to  curb 
rampant  inflation : 

First.  Enact  legislation  limiting  annual 
Federal  spending  to  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent or  18  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  in  order  to  restrain  overall 
spending  and  limit  spending  growth  to 
times  of  increased  national  productivity : 

Second.  Enact  legislation  to  limit 
monetary  growth  to  the  increase  in  real 
gross  national  product; 

Third.  Enact  legislation  requiring 
specific  sound  cost-benefit  criteria  for  all 


Federal  regulations,  so  that  every  regula- 
tion must  have  demonstrated  benefits 
exceeding  their  economic  cost,  and  con- 
gressional review  of  all  proposed  Federal 
regulations  with  an  economic  impact  ex- 
ceeding $100  million:  and 

Fourth.  Repeal  indexing  features  of  all 
entitlement  programs,  so  that  increased 
spending  must  be  specifically  approved 
by  the  Congress.  This  is  the  only  way  for 
Congress  to  regain  control  over  the  en- 
tire budget  and  Federal  spending  in- 
creases, as  required  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

List  of  iNDiviou.'tLs  Submittinc  Statements 
TO  the  Task  Force  on  Inflation  at  the 
Recommendation     of    Honorable     EIloon 
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(Volume  2.  p.  741). 

James  T.  Bennett,  Professor  of  Economics. 
George  Mason  University,  F\airfax.  Virginia 
(Volume  2,  p.  713). 

Edward  M.  Carson,  President,  First  Na- 
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(Volume  2.  p.  682). 

Kenneth  W.  Clarkson,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Law  and  Economics  Center,  Univers- 
ity of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida  (Volume 
2.  p.  898). 

Milton  Friedman,  Paul  Snowden  Russell 
Distinguished  Service  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois (Volume  2,  p.  689). 

Fred  Hervey,  President,  The  Circle  K  Cor- 
poration, Houston,  Texas  (Volume  2,  p.  684) . 

Wesley  Hillendahl,  Vice  President  and  Di- 
rector of  Business  Research,  Bank  of  Hawaii. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  (Volume  2.  pp.  660,  681). 

Gilbert  P.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Valley  National  Bank  of  Arizona,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  (Volume  2,  p.  679). 

Alan  Reynolds.  Vice  President.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Volume  2.  p.  673). 

Peter  Steen,  President,  Inspiration  Consol- 
idated Copper  Company,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
(Volume  4,  p.  191). 

Don  Tostenrud.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Arizona  Bank,  Phoenix,  Arizona  (Volume 
2,  p.  657). 

Gerald  H.  Trautman,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  Greyhound  Corporation,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  (Volume  2,  p.  68S). 

Howard  Wuertz,  President,  Arizona  Cotton 
Growers  Association,  Phoenix,  Arizona  (Vol- 
ume 6,  p.  42) . 


SCHOOL  VIOLENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  is  rightfully  preoccupied  with 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
with  terrorism  directed  at  our  diplomatic 
personnel  in  Iran  and  Colombia,  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  form  of  ter- 
ror that  haunts  many  children  and 
adults  in  this  country,  on  a  daily  basis.  I 
am  referring  to  the  phenomenon  of  vio- 
lent crime  in  our  schools. 

In  her  report  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  entitled, 
"Criminal  Victimization  in  Urban 
Schools."  Ms.  M.  Joan  McDermott 
states: 


Survival  In  school  once  meant  passing  ex- 
ams. Today  survival  in  many  American 
schools  means  escaping  from  thousands  of 
criminals  who  roam  haUways  and  play- 
grotmds  with  unrestricted  ease  and  terrorize 
students  and  teachers  alike. 

There  is  no  easy,  quick-fix  solution  to 
this  problem  which  should  remain  tbe 
primary  domain  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. However,  I  do  believe  a  greater 
impetus  can  be  given  to  solving  or  re- 
ducing this  problem  from  the  Federal 
level.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today, 
a  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  new  Department 
of  Education,  using  the  resources  cur- 
rently available  to  them,  to  work  to- 
gether in  assisting  local  educational  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  eliminate 
violent  crime  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
Many  of  our  school  systems  do  receive 
some  form  of  Federal  assistance  and  I, 
therefore,  believe  we  have  an  interest  in 
insuring  the  safety  of  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students  alike.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


TREBLE  PROPOSES  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981  NAVY  SHIPBUILDING  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
must  maintain  a  military  power  and  na- 
val capacity  second  to  nwie.  America 
must  possess  a  Navy  with  global  reach, 
offensive  striking  power,  flexibility  and — 
above  all — the  ability  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  We  must  be  able — today  and  In 
the  future — to  counter  the  increased  So- 
viet threat,  insure  continued  access  to 
the  critical  and  strategic  raw  materials 
of  the  world,  and  fulflll  the  requirements 
of  our  national  strategy  in  an  increasing- 
ly unstable  world. 

Our  increased  naval  requirements,  un- 
derscored by  recent  events  in  Southwest 
Asia,  have  led  President  Carter  to  state 
that  America  must  attain  and  maintain 
a  550-ship  Navy.  Unfortunately,  the 
President's  rhetoric  is  not  backed  up  by 
his  1981  shipbuilding  request  or  his  5- 
year  shipbuilding  plan. 

President  Carter  has  asked  for  less 
money  for  naval  shipbuilding  in  fiscal 
year  1981  than  the  Congress  authorized 
in  fiscal  year  1980 — $6.1  billion  as  op- 
posed to  $6.6  billion — recommends  the 
construction  of  fewer  fighting  ships  than 
the  congress  authorized  last  year — 8 
combatants  as  opposed  to  12 — and  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  smaller  and  less 
capable  combatants  and  support  ships. 

In  order  to  attain  and  maintain  a  550- 
ship  Navy,  the  United  States  must  build 
18  to  25  ships  per  year  and  must  spend 
approximately  $8  billion  per  year  in  con- 
stant fiscal  year  1981  dollars  over  the 
next  5  years.  This  would  represent  a  $2 
billion  increase  over  President  Carter's 
request  for  1981.  Vice  Adm.  M.  S.  Hol- 
comb,  Director  of  Navy  Program  Plan- 
ning, testified  before  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee that  the  United  States  would 
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testified  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices CMnmittee  that  the  Navy  should 
have  two  additional  carrier  task  forces  in 
the  Pacific  fleet  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
assigned  mission. 

By  reactivating  the  carrier  Oriskany, 
we  can  augment  our  existing  carrier 
forces  in  the  short  term.  The  Oriskany 
is  in  the  best  condition  of  our  flve  re- 
maining Essei-class  carriers  and  has  a 
remaining  service  life  of  at  least  15  years. 
This  vessel  could  be  used  as  an  attack 
carrier  In  contingency  operations  around 
the  world  and  would  provide  substantial 
additional  firepower  to  our  fleet.  The 
Oriskany  could  accommodate  50  air- 
planes, including  F-8  flghters,  A-4  bomb- 
ers, and  AV-8  aircraft. 

In  the  near  future,  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  can  introduce  a  new  class 
of  aircraft  carriers.  Various  carrier  op- 
tions should  be  fully  considered  now  and 
we  should  begin  in  1983  to  procure  the 
lead  ship  in  a  class  of  carriers  to  follow 
the  Nimitz  class. 

I  also  recommend  that  we  return  to 
active  service  the  7oioa-class  battleship 
New  Jersey.  The  reactivation  of  the 
other  three  lowa-cl&ss  battleships  (Iowa. 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin)  should  follow 
in  series  in  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984. 

The  reactivation  of  these  formidable 
fighting  ships  would  immediately  signal 
to  the  world  our  intention  to  meet  the 
increased  Soviet  threat.  These  58.000-ton 
ships  would  create  an  imposing  presence 
in  the  world.  Even  to  the  most  untrained 
eye,  battleships  look  like  they  mean  busi- 
ness. Their  16-inch  guns  can  propel 
2.500-pound  projectiles  about  25  miles 
and  can  provide  Important  firepower  in 
many  contingencies. 

It  will  cost  approximately  $200  million 
to  return  the  New  Jersey  to  service  as  is. 
For  an  additional  $300  million,  the  capa- 
bility of  this  battleship  could  be  dra- 
matically increased  by  installing  verti- 
cal-launched Tomahawk  missiles  and 
close-in  weapons  systems,  updating  their 
existing  radars  and  operating  helicopters 
and/or  VSTOL  aircraft  off  their  stem. 
The  battleships  have  a  remaining  service 
life  of  more  than  two  decades. 

The  Trible  alternative  also  calls  for 
the  procurement  of  a  fieet  oiler  and  pro- 
vides long-lead  funding  for  a  mine  coun- 
termeasure  ship  (MCM) .  Our  fieet  oilers 
are  the  support  area  of  greatest  weak- 
ness. An  orderly  acquisition  of  these 
ships  is  essential  to  meet  the  demands  of 
combat  readiness. 

Today  there  are  only  three  active  mine 
sweepers  in  our  inventory.  Even  if  the 
service  life  of  the  MSO  class  is  extended, 
we  must  pursue  a  robiist  construction 
program  in  the  near  future  to  achieve  a 
force  level  of  25.  The  Trible  plan  lays 
the  essential  groundwork  for  this  effort 
by  providing  moneys  for  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  a  domestic  capability  to  produce 
the  propulsion  systems  for  these  vessels. 
The  acquisition  of  MCM  ships  should 
commence  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Trible  shipbuilding  program  for 
1981  eliminates  the  long-lead  funds  for 
the  development  of  the  fieet  attack  sub- 
marine (FA-SSN).  It  is  the  clear  con- 
sensus of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee 


that  we  should  reject  a  program  to  build 
slower,  less  capable  submarines.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  the  United  States  to  build 
less  capable  boats  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  building  submarines  which  can  run 
faster  and  dive  deeper  than  those  of  our 
Los  Angeles  class.  The  effort  to  develop 
the  FA-SSN  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  Trible  plan  also  deletes  the  author- 
ization for  two  T-AKX  ships  for  the  pre- 
positioning  of  war-fighting  materials. 
I  enthusiastically  support  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  rapid  deployment  strategy. 
However,  the  plan  and  procurement  of 
pre-positloning  ships  has  not  been  care- 
fully designed.  The  Carter  5-year  ship- 
building plan,  for  example,  calls  for  the 
acquisition  of  15  T-AKX  vessels.  Already, 
in  testimony  before  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, the  Navy  has  stated  that  only 
12  such  ships  are  required.  Finally — and 
most  importantly — there  are  commercial 
assets  that  are  readily  available  which 
can  satisfy  at  least  33  percent  of  our  re- 
quirements. Let  us  buy  these  ships  and 
begin  a  more  carefully  considered  pro- 
curement of  T-AKX  vessels  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

That  is  the  Trible  alternative.  It  begins 
the  critically  important  process  of  at- 
taining and  maintaining  a  550-ship 
Navy.  It  exploits  available  assets.  It  em- 
phasizes both  capability  and  support.  In 
short,  it  will  help  assure  us  a  balanced 
fleet  capable  of  protecting  our  vital  na- 
tional interests. 

Fiscal  year  1981   shipbuilding  program 
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Type  of  ship 


Trident     (ballistic     missile 
submarine    

SSN-688        (attack       sub- 
marine)      

CV         (aircraft        carrier) 
SLEP' 

BB    (battleship)' 

CCJ-47       (guided       missile 
cruiser)      

FPG-7       (guided       missile 
frigate)      

LSD-41  (amphibious  ship) - 

MCM    ( mine    countermeas- 
ure    ships)* 

TAOOS    (SURTASS) 

AO    (oiler) 

T-AK    (cargo  ship   conver- 
sion)      

T-AKX  (commercial  roll-on 
roll-ofr  ships) 

ARS    (salvage  ship) 

Total  new  ships 

Total    conversion 


■  SLEP — service  life  extension  program. 
-'  Reactivation  of  aircraft  carrier  Oriskany. 
^Reactivation  of  battleship  New  Jersey. 
« Long  lead  funding  for  propulsion. 


Carter 

Trible 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
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4 
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4 
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0 
5 
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I..L. 
5 
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1 

1 

2 
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0 
1 

17 
2 

19 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
absence  on  official  business  in  my  dis- 
trict for  part  of  last  Thursday,  I  placed 
a  personal  explanation  in  the  Record  to 
give  my  positions  on  the  vote  on  which 
I  was  not  recorded.  That  explanation. 


as  it  appeared,  was  not  complete.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  state  again  that,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as  fol- 
lows on  Rollcalls  No.  89  through  No.  96: 
No.  89,  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal;  No.  90,  "no"  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  House  Resolution  541,  the 
resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee;  No.  91,  "yes" 
on  the  motion  to  order  the  previoiis 
question  on  House  Resolution  552,  the 
resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  Rules 
Committee;  No.  92,  "yes"  on  House  Res- 
olution 554,  the  resolution  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Agriculture  Committee; 
No.  93,  "yes"  on  House  Resolution  556, 
the  resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Small  Business  Committee;  No.  94,  "yes" 
on  House  Resolution  535,  the  resolution 
to  provide  fimds  for  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee;  No.  95,  "yes"  on 
House  Resolution  546,  the  resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee;  and  No.  96, 
"yes"  on  House  Resolution  538,  the  reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.* 


ARMANDO  RODRIGUEZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Armando  Rodriguez  has  recently  been 
criticized  for  telling  a  joke  some  thought 
was  sexist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  would 
hate  to  have  anyone  in  Washington  get 
the  wrong  idea  about  his  commitment  to 
women's  rights. 

We  are  proud  of  Armando  Rodriguez 
in  his  home  city  of  San  Diego.  He  is  as 
flne  a  man  as  I  luiow,  and  in  his  heart  a 
passion  for  social  justice  bums  with  a 
brilliant  flame.  But  I  will  let  Armando 
speak  for  himself.  The  following  speech, 
made  last  October  before  the  National 
Association  of  Cuban  American  Women, 
clearly  sets  forth  his  views  on  women's 
rights: 

Speeck  by  Armando  Rodriguez 

I'd  like  to  thank  your  organization  for  in- 
viting me  to  speak  here  today.  I've  been 
looking  forward  to  this  since  I  received  your 
invitation. 

As  you  know.  I'm  one  of  the  flve  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (EEOC).  It  Is  our  Job  to 
enforce  'ntle  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  outlaws  employment  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  national  origin, 
race,  color,  or  religion.  I  have  some  very 
definite  things  to  say  about  sex  discrimina- 
tion, particularly  because  I  share  In  the 
prediction  by  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton.  Chair 
of  EEOC,  that  the  1980's  will  be  the  "dec- 
ade of  the  woman"  In  the  fight  against  em- 
ployment discrimination.  To  understand  why, 
we  must  be  aware  of  some  significant  sta- 
tistical data. 

SOME   STATISTICS 

In  this  day  and  age  It  should  be  clear 
to  all  that  a  majority  of  women  work  be- 
cause of  economic  need.  Increasingly,  women 
do  not  rely  on  men  to  provide  Income,  and 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  women  In  the  labor  force 
in  1978  were  either  single,  widowed, 
divorced,  separated  or  had  husbands  whose 
earnings  were  less  than  $10,000. 

There     were     approximately     42     million 


women  In  the  lal>or  force  last  year,  consti- 
tuting two-flftlis  of  all  U.S.  workers.  Of  this 
number.  1.8  million  were  Hispanic;  this 
means  that  forty-five  percent  of  Hispanic 
women  were  working,  and  they  accounted 
for  nearly  40  percent  of  ail  Hispanic  work- 
ers. 

In  terms  of  unemployment,  adult  His- 
panic women  were  among  the  most  severely 
hit.  suffering  a  9.8  percent  Jobless  rate  as 
compared  to  5.2  percent  for  white  women. 
Of  course,  teenage  Hispanic  women  suf- 
fered much  greater  unemployment  at  a  rate 
of  22.0  percent  while  the  figure  for  white 
teenage  women  was  14.4  percent. 

It  has  always  t>een  the  case  that  women  in 
general  and  minority  women  in  particular 
are  concentrated  Into  low-paying,  dead  end 
Jobs.  Consequently,  the  average  woman 
worker  earns  only  aljout  three-fifths  of  what 
a  man  does.  The  menial  Jobs  to  which  His- 
panic people  are  so  often  relegated  have  had 
their  most  devastlng  Impact  on  the  Hispanic 
woman  worker.  For  example,  in  1978  the 
median  earnings  of  full-time,  year-round 
women  farm  workers  were  tl.653;  for 
private  household  workers.  $2,174;  for  sales 
workers.  $6,825;  and  for  clerical  workers, 
$8,601. 

The  economic  responsibilities  shouldered 
by  women  as  bread  winners  is  profound  In- 
deed. For  example,  among  all  poor  families 
last  year,  approximately  fifty  percent  were 
headed  by  women.  The  percentage  of  women 
who  are  the  chief  income  producers  is  much 
greater  among  poor  minority  families.  But 
even  where  women  are  not  the  beads  of 
households,  it  is  frequently  the  wife's  earn- 
ings which  raise  a  family  out  of  poverty. 

These  statistics  are  very  important. 
Through  them  we  have  scientific  proof  of 
women's  dramatic  economic  contribution  not 
only  to  their  families,  but  to  the  society  as  a 
whole.  But  how  are  women  rewarded  for 
their  hard  work  and  positive  impact  upon 
the  economic  order?  One  way  of  answering 
this  question  is  to  cite  the  fact  that  In  1977, 
fully  employed  women  high  school  gradu- 
ates had  less  Icome  on  the  average  than  fully 
employed  men  who  had  not  so  much  as  com- 
pleted elementary  school — $8,462  and  $9,332 
respectively.  In  the  same  year,  women  with 
four  years  of  college  also  had  less  income 
than  men  with  only  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion—$11,134   and   $11,931    respectively. 

INJTTSnCE  OF  SEX    DISCRIMINATION 

For  those  of  us  who  are  men,  one  of  the 
most  painful,  personally  revealing  dilenmias 
we  struggle  with  is  the  extent  to  which  we 
promote  the  exploitation  of  women.  Whether 
t>ecause  it  is  difficult  to  reverse  ingrained 
habits  of  a  lifetime  or  out  of  sheer  selfish- 
ness and  ignorance,  men  are  slow  to  concede 
the  existence  of  sex  discrimination  and  even 
slower  to  admit  their  personal  roles  contrib- 
uting to  its  perpetuation. 

The  shocking  depths  of  this  problem  are 
clearly  exposed  in  the  workplace,  an  area  In 
which  I  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Equal 
Etoployment  Opportunity  Commission  can 
have  an  impact.  It  Is  no  news  to  this  dlstln-* 
gulshed  assembly  of  Hispanic  women  that 
our  economy  is  plagued  with  sex-based  dis- 
crimination in  almost  every  condition  of 
employment.  We  see  this  in  areas  of  hiring, 
promotion,  transfers,  layoffs,  discharges, 
training  programs,  opportunities  for  testing. 
Job  segregation,  early  retirement,  maternity 
leave,  underrating,  underpayment,  sex  ha- 
rassment, and  retaliation  for  asserting  rights. 

Our  sense  of  righteousness  is  provoked 
when  reading  about  the  uncivilized  sweat 
shops  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  bar- 
baric violence  Invoked  by  Industrial  lx>sses 
to  break  up  labor  unions  demanding  basic 
economic  human  rights.  I  submit  that  in 
the  next  century,  when  our  children's  grand- 
children study  their  history  txxiks,  they  will 
learn — with   equal   indignation — about   the 


rampant  dIscrimlnBtlon  imposed  upon  wom- 
en workers  today. 

They  win  read  how  It  Is  commonplace  for 
women  to  be  disproportionately  clustered 
Into  the  lowest  graded  Jobs,  promoted  In 
fewer  nuint>ers  and  with  less  frequency  than 
men.  foreclosed  from  participating  in  Job 
programs  which  help  them  ascend  from  the 
low  ranks.  laid  off  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  men  In  times  of  economic  stress,  and 
completely  overlooked  by  recruitment  drives. 

They  will  find  hard  to  believe  that  in  this 
decade  there  are  job  advertisements  for 
stenographers,  typists  and  keypunch  oper- 
ators describing  women  as  "the  other  half 
of  the  team."  There  are  even  employers  who 
place  employment  test  results  on  different 
colored  cards,  one  color  for  men  and  another 
for  women — a  Uttle  device  vastly  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  sex  discrimination.  It  Is 
frightening  that  some  companies  use  person- 
nel requisition  forms  which  provide  twxes 
for  supervisors  to  designate  with  a  little  "X" 
whether  they  prefer  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be 
hired. 

You  know,  we  Uke  to  think  ourselves  so 
advanced  and  better  than  past  generations, 
but  I  assure  smug  male  historians  that  their 
discipline  will  look  back  on  this  epoch  as 
tragically  uncivilized. 

The  pervasiveness  of  sex  l>ased  Job  dis- 
crimination Is  not  limited  to  the  examples 
I  have  Just  briefly  mentioned.  I  think  it  is 
imi>ortant  to  l>e  honest  alx>ut  the  severity 
of  the  problem  and  expose  its  ugly  conse- 
quences. 

For  example,  it  Is  typical  that  women, 
once  conferred  with  the  title  of  supervisor, 
continue  to  l>e  stereotyped  and  are  given  re- 
sponsibility over  almost  exclusively  female 
populations,  like  clerical  pools.  About  the 
only  time  the  so-called  "Female  occupa- 
tions" are  supervised  or  filled  primarily  by 
men  Is  when  the  positions  are  within  the 
higher  pay  grades.  Consequently  women 
are  not  even  allowed  to  progress  wlttiln  the 
occupations  Into  which  they  have  l>een  tradi- 
tionally segregated. 

Given  this  pattern.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  women  have  been  virtiiaiiy  excluded 
from  supervisory  positions.  Moreover.  It  is 
the  incumbents  of  such  positions  who  us- 
ually do  the  selecting,  and  their  superiors 
Instruct  them  to  look  for  candidates  who 
"have  done  a  good  Job."  "handled  people  and 
new  situations  well."  and  "do  not  require  a 
lot  of  supervision."  These  vague  criteria, 
combined  with  an  almost  Invariable  pref- 
erence for  men  to  fill  Job  vacancies,  breathes 
life  Into  a  vicious  cycle. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  variety  of  ways 
In  which  women  are  denied  employment  op- 
portunities. We  all  know  how  Important 
training  programs  are  to  a  worker's  upward 
mobility.  Thanks  to  the  impact  of  special 
company-provided  training,  numerous  un- 
skilled, blue  collar  employees  succeed  In 
advancing  to  significant  supervisory  positions 
In  fields  unrelated  to  those  into  which  they 
were  flrst  hired.  But  In  keeping  with  the 
overall  pattern,  women  are  Infrequently 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  train- 
ing programs  as  compared  to  participation 
by  men. 

The  Job  disparities  endured  by  working 
women  cannot  l>e  dismissed  by  easy  explana- 
tions such  as  lack  of  seniority.  Job  qualifica- 
tions or  business  necessity.  Frequently,  the 
women  employees  of  a  factory,  plant  or 
other  workplace  have  substantially  greater 
seniority  than  males  In  each  pay  grade. 

Employers  have  attempted  Justifying  sex 
discrimination,  often  on  the  grounds  that 
they  do  their  women  employees  a  favor  by 
hiring  them  Into  low  pay  grades  and  keeping 
them  there.  By  having  their  accountants 
play  games  with  numbers,  they  contend  that 
women  workers  are  actually  better  off  than 
men  in  terms  of  salary,  benefits,  hours,  etc. 
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take  steps  of  deterrence  against  the  provok- 
ers, so  It  Is  the  aggrieved  who  is  again  vic- 
timized. This  time  she  is  transferred  to  a  new 
department.  The  Inconvenience  and  burden 
of  the  move  Is  borne  by  her  as  though  she 
were  the  wrongdoer  and  deserved  to  be 
punished. 

What  I  have  Just  tried  to  do  Is  describe 
In  detail  some  of  the  most  commo.i  forms  of 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  and  the 
problems  often  suffered  by  women  coura- 
geous enough  to  demand  their  rights.  Believe 
me,  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do  ts  discourage 
anyone  from  seeking  redress  under  Title  vU! 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  It  was  essential 
to  cover  the  preceding  retaliatory  aspects  of 
the  problem  In  order  to  accurately  depict  the 
sordid  depths  to  which  it  can  go.  As  you 
can  see  the  task  before  the  EEOC  Is 
monumental. 

SKXt7AL    RAKASSMENT 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  some  remarks 
to  the  reprehensible  reality  of  sexual  harass- 
ment in  the  workplace.  Up  until  recently 
this  problem  was  rarely  talked  about,  al- 
though it  runs  the  gamut  from  unwanted 
advances  to  a  demand  for  sexual  favors  In 
exchange  for  a  promotion  or  simply  contin- 
ued employment.  Obscene  remarks  directed 
at  women  workers,  undeslred  touching  or 
hugging,  or  a  practice  of  saying  things  with 
double  meanings  also  qualify  as  sexual 
harassment. 

While  this  Is  an  old  problem,  the  response 
of  women  to  it  Is  new.  EEOC  and  the  federal 
courts  have  recognized  that  an  employer  is 
liable  under  Title  VII  when  refusal  of  a 
supervisor's  unsolicited  sexual  advances  Is 
the  basis  of  an  employee's  termination. 

The  extent  of  sexual  harassment  Is  as- 
tonishing. In  a  recent  survey  of  155  women 
aged  19  to  61,  the  New  York  City  based 
Working  Women's  Institute  found  that  70 "J. 
had  experienced  sexual  harassment  at  some 
p>olnt  in  their  working  careers.  But  while 
the  courts  are  growing  more  sympathetic  to 
this  problem,  the  legal  system  has  yet  to 
resolve  the  pitfalls  of  lodging  protests. 

The  Institute's  survey  revealed  not  only 
that  half  of  the  women  who  complained  had 
employers  who  took  no  action  whatsoever  to 
eliminate  the  problem,  but  that  one-third 
were  retaliated  against  by  the  assignment 
of  unpleasant  employment  tasks,  etc.  More- 
over, turning  down  an  Invitation  for  sex 
often  led  to  denial  of  employment,  skipped 
promotions,  or  outright  termination. 

Women's  organizations  and  sociologists  say 
that  sexual  harassment  is  on  the  Increase  as 
more  women  enter  the  labor  market  In  com- 
petition with  men.  They  believe  that  sexual 
harassment  Is  an  assertion  of  the  Insecure 
male's  declining  sense  of  power  over  women. 

The  problem  more  deeply  impacts  recent 
divorcees  and  women  who  have  children  to 
support.  In  short,  the  most  economically 
vulnerable  are  the  ones  most  defenseless 
when  confronted  by  this  disgusting  form  of 
discrimination — and  that  largely  means  mi- 
nority women. 

The  law  is  slowly  making  favorable  changes 
In  this  area.  Thus  in  addition  to  law  suits 
now  posslhle  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  states  like  California  and 
Wisconsin  allow  the  award  of  unemployment 
insurance  to  employees  who  leave  their  Jobs 
under  the  pressure  of  sexual  harassment.  The 
law  of  the  other  States  has  not  as  yet  chosen 
to  take  such  an  enlightened,  fair  approach. 

We  need  other  changes  In  the  law.  FHar  ex- 
ample, at  present  the  courts  Insist  that  for  a 
suit  to  survive  dismissal,  women  must  first 
complain  about  harassment  through  appro- 
priate company  channels.  However,  most  vic- 
tims would  rather  not  follow  such  a  perilous 
course.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  their  com- 
pliance with  the  internal  process  will  result 
In  being  transferred,  terminated  or  otherwise 
retaliated  against  by  a  company  run  by  men 


and  which  can  be  expected  to  side  with  the 
offender.  To  bring  charges  against  a  male  boss 
or  co-worker  can  be  a  rough  and  lonely  battle 
somewhat  similar  to  rape  cases. 

Together  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  seek- 
ing changes  In  the  law,  lest  the  promise  of 
Judicial  recourse  become  little  more  than  an 
Illusion. 

PREGNANCY  DISCRIMINA'TION  ACT 

On  October  31,  1978,  President  Carter 
signed  Into  law  the  Pregnancy  Discrimina- 
tion Act.  It  applies  to  both  private  and  Gov- 
ernment employers  and  is  actually  an 
amendment  to  Title  VII  of  the  1964  CIvU 
Rights  Act. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Pregnancy  Dis- 
crimination Act,  as  explained  In  our  Guide- 
lines, Is  that  women  affected  by  pregnancy, 
childbirth  and  related  medical  conditions 
must  be  treated  the  same  as  other  applicants 
and  employees  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  work.  In  the  past  many  employers  often 
took  advantage  of  a  woman's  pregnancy- 
related  medical  condition  and  seized  upon 
this  as  a  feeble  excuse  for  all  manner  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  refusal  to  hire  or  promote,  denial 
of  fringe  benefits,  and  yes,  even  outright 
termination. 

Women  endured  all  these  abuses  simply 
for  bearing  their  children.  It  Is  hard  to  think 
of  anything  more  antithetical  to  the  family 
structure  and  the  welfare  of  our  society. 

Now  that  we  have  the  new  Act.  a  woman 
is  protected  against  being  fired,  refused  em- 
ployment or  denied  promotions  merely  be- 
cause she  is  pregnant  or  has  had  an  abortion. 
She  usually  cannot  be  forced  to  go  on  leave 
as  long  as  she  can  still  work.  If  other  em- 
ployees who  take  disability  leave  are  entitled 
to  get  their  Jobs  back  when  they  are  able  to 
work  again,  so  are  women  who  have  been  un- 
able to  work  because  of  pregnancy. 

The  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act  also  ex- 
tends Its  blanket  of  protection  to  the  area  of 
fringe  benefits.  Disability  benefits,  sick  leave 
and  health  Insurance  are  now  all  subject  to 
the  Act's  equitable  purpose.  Therefore,  a 
woman  unable  to  work  for  pregnancy-related 
reasons  Is  entitled  to  disability  benefits  or 
sick  leave  on  the  same  basis  as  employees  un- 
able to  work  for  other  medical  reasons.  In 
addition,  any  health  Insurance  provided  by 
an  employer  for  his/her  employees  must 
cover  expenses  for  pregnancy-related  condi- 
tions on  the  same  basis  sis  costs  are  covered 
for  other  medical  conditions. 

Some  of  you  might  vironder  why  Title  VII 
had  to  be  amended  In  the  first  place  by  In- 
corporating the  Pregnancy  Discrimination 
Act.  You  may  be  asking  yourselves,  "if  Title 
VII  forbids  sex  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, doesn't  It  Include  discrimination  aris- 
ing out  of  pregnancy?"  Despite  your  clear 
and  logical  reasoning,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  managed  to  disagree  with  you 
in  a  much  criticized  1976  case  known  as  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  V.  Gilbert.  In  that  case,  the 
high  court  ruled  that  General  Electrlc's  ex- 
clusion of  pregnancy  related  disabilities  from 
its  comprehensive  disability  plan  did  not  vio- 
late ■ntle  VII. 

This  decision  flew  In  the  face  of  EEOC  In- 
terpretive guidelines  and  the  rulings  by  no 
less  than  eighteen  District  Courts  plus  all 
ssven  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  which  passed 
on  the  Issue.  PV>r  those  of  you  who  find  hard 
to  understand  the  Supreme  Court's  action, 
you  may  be  content  to  know  you  are  in  good 
company. 

In  response  to  the  General  Electric  deci- 
sion. Congress  enacted  the  Pregnancy  Dis- 
crimination amendment  to  Title  VII,  and 
seems  to  have  indirectly  scolded  the  Supreme 
Court  for  misconstruing  Congress'  Intent  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  As  reflected  In 
the  reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees holding  hearings  on  the  pregnancy  dls- 
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crimination  bill  before  It  became  law.  Con- 
gress believed  that  the  EEOC  and  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  had  "rightly  Implemented  the 
Title  VII  prohibition  of  sex  discrimination 
In  the  1964  act."  Congress  went  on  to  pass 
the  bill,  and  in  effect  overruled  the  Supreme 
Court — a  lesson  to  be  learned  when  the  Judi- 
ciary meddles  excessively  in  the  business  of 
Congress. 

FIUNC   A   CHAaCE 

Now,  I  have  talked  about  a  lot  of  problems 
here  today — but  big  deal;  I'm  the  last  one 
who  needs  to  tell  you  things  you  already 
know.  That's  why  I'm  also  here  to  encourage 
you  to  use  my  agency  to  help  resolve  your 
problems. 

If  you  believe  you  have  been  discriminated 
against  because  of  your  sex  or  because  oi 
your  national  origin,  race,  color,  religion,  or 
age,  or  If  you  feel  you  have  been  denied  pay 
equal  to  that  of  men,  then  by  all  means  file 
a  charge  with  the  EEOC.  It  Is  Important  that 
you  do  this  as  soon  as  possible,  because  if 
six  months  go  by  from  the  time  of  the  act(s) 
of  discrimination,  we  probably  won't  be  able 
to  help  you. 

To  file  a  charge  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion, you  should  visit,  write  or  telephone 
your  nearest  EEOC  office.  You  have  one  here 
In  Newark  on  Broad  Street,  and  I  can  give 
you  a  sheet  with  its  complete  address  and 
phone  number. 

It's  been  a  pleasure  having  this  chance  to 
talk  with  you.  I  appreciate  your  invitation — 
maybe  you'll  have  me  back.9 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE  TO 
HOLD    HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  announce  along  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Congressman  Jona- 
than Bingham,  that  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Deane  Hinton 
and  other  experts  on  East-West  trade 
will  testify  March  6.  1980,  at  a  hearing 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  and  Trade 
Policy  on  Basket  Two  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

Basket  Two,  the  second  section  of  the 
document  signed  by  33  European  na- 
tions, the  United  States  and  Canada 
outlined  a  framework  for  expanding 
economic  and  commercial  cooperation, 
including  a  reduction  of  obstacles  to 
trade,  freer  flow  of  economic  informa- 
tion, improved  working  conditions  for 
foreign  businessmen  and  encourage- 
ment of  joint  projects. 

The  Commission's  first  hearings  were 
held  in  January  1977,  prior  to  a  review 
session  held  at  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia. 
This  day  of  hearings — to  be  followed  by 
others  on  the  human  rights,  emigration, 
and  religious  liberty  provisions  of  the 
1975  agreement — will  focus  on  the  cur- 
rent status  and  prospects  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial and  economic  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe;  im- 
plementation of  Basket  Two  prior  to  the 
Afghanistan    invasion    and    afterward; 


efforts  to  promote  better  implementa- 
tion; and  the  impact  the  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Accords  in  Afghani- 
stan will  have  on  the  review  session 
scheduled  to  occur  in  Madrid  this  fall. 

This  hearing  will  take  place  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  6. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a 
narrow  vote  of  202  to  197,  the  House 
on  Wednesday  approved  $75  million  in 
economic  aid  to  Nicaragua.  It  was  a 
measure  urgently  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
majority  leadership  of  the  House.  It 
was  ably  and  eloquently  defended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
majority  and  the  minority. 

How  ludicrous  to  believe  that  anyone 
in  the  above  categories  supports  com- 
munism in  the  Caribbean.  How  foolish 
of  the  House  to  respond  to  suggestions 
that  this  was  the  case. 

Seventy-eight  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  many  of  them  senior  Mem- 
bers from  safe  electoral  seats,  voted  with 
the  minority  to  embarrass  the  President 
and  the  leadership  of  the  House.  Were 
it  not  for  the  minority  Members  who 
followed  John  Buchanan,  the  measure 
would  have  been  defeated.  Can  you 
imagine  the  message  such  action  would 
have  sent  to  the  moderates  in  the  Third 
World  who  are  being  crushed  between 
the  extremists  on  the  right  and  the 
left? 

We  have  some  colleagues  here  who 
cannot  be  redeemed  by  reason,  and  we 
have  here  also  the  natura!  partisans 
whose  mission  it  is  to  embarrass  the 
President  and  disgrace  the  majority 
leadership.  With  the  help  of  78  Demo- 
crats, this  mission  was  nearly  accom- 
plished on  Wednesday. 

It  behooves  the  rank  and  file  Members 
of  the  majority,  of  long  and  short  tenure 
alike,  to  reflect  on  our  responsibility  to 
follow  the  leader  from  time  to  time.  We 
ought  not  to  pine  for  leadership  lost, 
when  it  is  really  our  unwillingness  to 
follow  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
legislative  problems. 


"LOVE,  SECURITY,  AND  SUP- 
PORT'—THE  HESTER  FAMILY  OP 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  family  life  and  domestic  tran- 
quility, fair  it  is  to  say  that  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  have  produced  a  situation 
which  warrants  alarm  when  we  analjrze 
our  societal  failures,  ranging  from  juve- 
nile delinquency,  rising  crime  rate,  di- 


vorce rate,  abortion,  disruption  of  the 
traditional  family  imlt.  On  a  day-to-day 
basis,  all  of  us  are  exposed  to  much  in 
the  media  related  to  these  subjects,  each 
one  of  which  tends  to  be  disappointing, 
disillusioning,  and  perhaps  even  de- 
pressing. 

The  February  24,  1980,  Issue  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald-American  published  In 
my  home  community  provided  some 
rather  interesting  and  heartening  read- 
ing about  a  family  unit  the  caliber  of 
which  is  what  the  traditional  backbone 
of  American  society  was.  It  is  a  story 
about  the  beautiful  Hester  family  and 
their  15  children.  The  success  of  this 
magnificent  family  unit,  I  believe,  is  con- 
tained in  the  parents'  remark  "what  they 
do  get  is  a  great  deal  of  love,  security, 
and  support." 

I  provide  this  material  for  the  Record 
in   the   hope   that   my   colleagues   and 
others  will  enjoy  encouragement  from  it 
in  the  sense  that  I  have. 
Pdteem  Is  Not  Enough  for  Hester  Fa  milt 

CLAT  CLAN  CHEERS  THE  NEWS  THAT  MOM  IB 
EXPECTINC    NO.     16 

(By  Paula  A.  Walker) 

"Chester  by  the  Dozen"  and  "Eight  is 
Enough"  move  over — ^bere  come  the  Hesters 
Of  Clay! 

While  they  are  not  the  principals  in  a  new 
book  nor  are  they  characters  In  the  fall  pre- 
view ttievlsion  lineup,  they  certainly  could 
be. 

After  all,  It's  not  every  day  a  family  comes 
along  that  has  two  parents,  15  chUdren.  and 
a  black  cat  named  "Felix."  An  author  or  a 
scriptwriter  could  create  a  winner  with  the 
aforementioned  ingredients,  but  might  even 
want  to  add  one  other  detail:  have  the 
mother  get  pregnant  again. 

Well,  that's  Just  what's  happened  to  the 
Hesters.  The  17-member  clan  soon  wUl  have 
an  18th  member  come  September  and  the 
cloee-knlt  family  Is  ecstatic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hester — Richard  and  Mary 
Ann — were  surrounded  by  cheering  offspring 
when  they  announced  recently  there  would 
be  another  Hester  seated  at  their  trestle  din- 
ing room  table. 

ALL    BUT    TWO    AT    BOMB 

"We  like  a  lot  of  kids,"  Mrs.  Hester  said, 
and  then  rattled  off  the  names  and  ages  of 
all,  confusing  the  ages  of  only  two  of  them. 

There  Is  Mary  Lou.  21;  Maureen.  20;  Susan. 
19;  Slobhan.  17;  Richard  Jr..  16;  Brian.  14; 
Sean.  13;  Paul,  12;  Mary  Ann,  II;  Edward, 
10;  Matthew,  8;  Barbara,  6;  Owen,  4,  and  the 
twins,  "Hmothy  and  Teresa,  3. 

"We  have  a  series  of  six  kids  bom  In  con- 
secutive calendar  years,"  Hester  chuckled. 

Except  for  Mary  Lou,  a  nurse  In  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Maureen,  who  Is  a  budding  actress 
In  New  York  City,  all  of  the  Hesters  call  4343 
Old  Meadow  Road.  Clay,  home. 

They  have  converted  their  three-bedroom 
raised  ranch  with  a  family  room,  a  den,  and 
one  and  a  half  baths  into  what  mtist  be  one 
of  the  most  populous  one-famUy  homes  In 
the  country. 

Bunk  beds  and  double  beds  abound,  and 
still  there  Is  one  bed  that  usually  U  empty. 
The  fovir  boys  who  sleep  in  the  double-deck- 
ers In  the  converted  family  room  sometimes 
double  up  to  sleep  together. 

"Especially  on  Saturday  nights."  when 
they  get  to  watch  television  past  bedtime, 
explained  their  sister,  Slobhan.  "They  watch 
science  Action  movies  from  the  floor  where 
they  are  all  piled  Into  sleeping  bags,"  she 
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Sean,  Paul,  Mary  Ann,  Edward,  Matthew 
and  Barbara  all  attend  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  elementary  school  In  Liverpool  and 
each  takes  turns  making  peanut  butter  and 
jelly  sandwiches  which,  with  a  piece  of  fruit, 
usually  makes  up  lunch. 

ANNOYED    BY    "FAVOR" 

Richard  and  Brian  attend  Liverpool  High 
School  and  Owen,  Timothy  and  Teresa  keep 
each  other  company  at  home  until  the  rest 
return. 

When  asked  If  their  house  was  the  neigh- 
borhood hangout,  Mrs.  Hester  said,  "It's  not 
quite  that,  but  I  do  encourage  them  to  In- 
vite their  friends  home"  so  she  knows  where 
they  are.  She  then  pointed  to  the  three  small 
visitors  who  were  painting  at  the  dining 
room  table  with  six  of  her  own  children. 

"Sometimes  If  I  have  an  errand  to  do,"  she 
said,  "their  mother,  who  Is  my  neighbor, 
will  watch  a  few  of  my  kids  and  sometimes 
I  do  the  same  for  her." 

Mrs.  Hester  becomes  annoyed  when  peo- 
ple ask  to  "take  a  few  of  my  kids  off  my 
hands,  like  they're  doing  me  some  sort  of 
favor,"  as  she  explained  from  her  living 
room. 

'My  husband  and  I  had  all  of  our  children 
because  WE  wanted  them,"  she  said.  "Each 
one  Is  special  to  us  and  each  one  is  differ- 
ent— even  the  twins.  Timothy  loves  the  snow 
and  Teresa  absolutely  hates  It." 

DECISION   CAME   EASILY 

Hester,  originally  from  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey, met  his  wife  on  a  blind  date.  She  was 
the  sister  of  his  classmate  at  Manhattan 
College. 

"He  had  seen  a  picture  of  me,  asked  me  to 
a  dance,  and  I  sort  of  accepted,"  Mrs.  Hester 
said,  glancing  at  her  wedding  portrait  on 
the  living  room  wall.  "I  said  I'd  go  If  I  could 
find  something  to  wear.  Well,  I  found  some- 
thing to  wear.  We  were  engaged  a  short  time 
later  and  the  rest  is  history." 

The  decision  to  have  a  large  family  came 
easily.  "On  one  of  our  dates,  my  husband 
said  he  wanted  12  children,"  she  laughed.  "As 
the  kids  began  to  arrive  I  knew  we  were 
going  to  have  at  least  12,  but  later  on,  I 
wasn't  so  sure." 

There  were  a  few  miscarriages  after  Mat- 
thew was  bom — the  llth — and  the  Hesters 
were  afraid  to  hope  for  another  offspring. 

"Well,  then  I  got  pregnant  again  and  Bar- 
bara was  bom,"  she  said,  stroking  her  12th 
child's  golden  hair.  "My  husband  presented 
me  with  a  dozen  roses,"  she  remembered. 
"It  was  symbolic,  you  know,  and  even  then 
we  didn't  stop." 

Following  the  birth  of  the  twins,  there 
were  several  more  miscarriages  and  the  fam- 
ily thought  their  numbers  were  fixed. 

AWAHE  OF  RISKS 

Mrs.  Hester  recently  began  feeling  poorly, 
was  napping  quite  a  bit,  and  the  children 
became  concerned. 

A  visit  to  the  doctor  a  few  weeks  ago 
confirmed  what  Mrs.  Hester  su^ected — the 
leth  little  Hester  was  on  the  way  and  should 
arrive  by  September. 

As  Roman  Catholics,  the  couple  does  not 
practice  birth  control,  as  determined  by 
church  law. 

"I  feel  lucky  that  we're  getting  this  one," 
she  said.  "When  the  baby  comes.  111  be  43 
years  old."  She  is  aware  of  the  risks  of  hav- 
ing a  baby  during  middle  age.  Physicians,  she 
said,  have  Informed  ber  of  Down's  Syndrome 
and  the  availability  of  amniocentesis  which 
can  determine  If  the  fetus  Is  healthy  or  not. 

However,  the  results  of  any  such  test  never 
would  prompt  any  other  decision  but  to 
have  the  child,  they  say. 


"You  gotta  love  kids  to  have  15  of  them," 
Hester  observed. 

The  sheer  numbers  of  offq>rlng  and  the 
fund  limitations  mean  the  children  don't 
always  get  dental  checkups  every  six  months, 
"but  then  neither  do  most  kids,"  she  said. 

What  they  do  get  is  a  great  deal  of  love, 
security  and  support. 

MONEY  STRETCHED  FOR  EXTRAS 

Edward,  who  loves  to  bake,  gets  cake  mixes 
galore  and  whips  up  desserts  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  also  takes  flute  lessons,  selecting 
that  Instrument  at  his  mother's  requeat  so 
his  maneuverability  on  the  school  bus  Is  not 
hampered  by  something  large  and  brassy,  like 
a  baritone  saxophone. 

Paul  used  to  stay  after  school  to  practice 
for  basketball  team  try  outs,  while  Mary  Ann 
was  "rah-rah-ing"  her  cheerleadlng  squad 
cries. 

"Everybody  doesn't  get  to  have  music  les- 
sons and  such  things  because  they're  a  bit 
expensive,  but  If  they  demonstrate  they  want 
to  stick  with  the  lessons  and  are  really 
serious,  we  come  up  with  the  money,"  Mrs. 
Hester  said. 

One  of  the  love  stories  In  the  clan  Is  the 
closeness  Mary  Lou  and  4-year-old  Owen 
have  for  each  other.  Owen  and  his  mother 
spent  a  week  at  Mary  Lou's  New  Jersey  apart- 
ment, so  the  brother  and  sister  could  spend 
time  alone  together. 

In  remembering  the  rest  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  soon-to-be-marrled  eldest 
offspring  sent  every  little  Hester  a  Valen- 
tine's card. 

Her  mother  speaks  of  her  with  pride,  not- 
ing she  worked  her  way  through  nursing 
school  "because  we  just  don't  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  that,  too." 

KINDNESS   REFAm 

When  her  parents  moved  to  Syracuse  about 
18  months  ago,  they  kept  their  New  Jersey 
home  open  three  extra  months  so  Mary  Lou 
wouldn't  have  to  Increase  her  expenses  by 
moving  Into  a  campus  dormitory. 

"She  appreciates  her  father's  decision  to 
help  her  In  that  way,"  Mrs.  Hester  said,  ex- 
plaining the  strong  sense  of  responsibility 
her  children  have.  "She  has  been  sending  her 
father  $100  a  month  to  offset  the  cost  of 
keeping  that  huge  house  open  for  her.  It's 
not  something  he  asked  for.  It's  something 
she  said  she  wants  to  do  to  thank  and  repay 
him." 

Not  wanting  her  family  to  appear  as  "too 
good  to  be  true,"  Mrs.  Hester  said  there  def- 
initely are  times  when  discipline  is  required 
and  It  comes  swiftly,  sometimes  In  the  form 
of  a  spanking. 

There  was  a  problem  with  one  of  the  chil- 
dren cutting  classes  In  school.  A  bargain  to 
stop  "skipping"  was  reached  between  mother 
and  child,  but  the  following  day,  the  bargain 
was  broken. 

"I  blew  my  top,"  she  said,  telling  her  child 
If  school  was  not  Important  enough  to  at- 
tend, then  the  child  would  have  to  leave 
home.  More  exactly,  the  words  "get  out"  were 
used. 

"A  deal  Is  a  deal",  she  said,  "and  it  was 
broken.  That  means  I'm  being  lied  to  and 
that  I  will  not  have." 

The  matter  was  resolved,  the  truant  is  back 
in  school,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hester  are  hoping 
that  experience  is  the  worst  theyll  have  to 
face,  but  recognize  there  are  many  more 
serious  ordeals  possibly  awaiting  them. 

ENJOYING    LUXtTRY 

For  now,  Mrs.  Hester  U  luxuriating  in  her 
home,  being  waited  on,  as  much  as  a  mother 
of  16  can  be,  by  her  children  who  want  very 
much  to  have  a  new  baby. 
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The  Hesters  are  not  sure  if  they  will  be 
living  In  Clay  by  then,  because  they  are 
searching  for  a  very  large  home,  preferably 
on  the  city's  West  Side. 

One  thing's  for  sure,  though;  pediatrician 
Dr.  Robert  Pastel  of  Liverpool  will  attend  to 
the  new  Hester  when  It  arrives,  because  the 
Hesters  like  his  philosophy  and  his  meth- 
ods— Dr.  Pastel  has  13  children  of  his  own. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  a£  follows : 

To  Mr.  BiAGGi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  February  25  through 
March  5,  1980,  on  account  of  medical 
reasons. 

To  Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  on  account  of  official  business 
in  district. 

To  Mr.  Oilman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today,  March  3,  1980,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To.  Mr.  Ratchford  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  this  week  chi  account  of 
illness. 

To  Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family 

To  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Scheuer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  Thursday,  February  28,  on 
account  of  attending  a  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOPKINS)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Courier,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Trible,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Atkinson)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hopkins),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  HoLLENBECK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stkms. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  In- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Atkinson),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Brademas. 


special  pay  provisions  for  certain  health  pro- 
fessionals In  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor; 

H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  Friday,  March  7,  19B0,  as 
"Teacher  Day.  United  States  of  America"; 
and 

HJ'.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  6  through  12,  1980. 
"National  Medic  Alert  Week." 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1086.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bharat  Per- 
saud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and 

S.  2194.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  special 
Azores  earthquake  relief  and  reconstruction 
assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Laws  Smith; 

H.R.  948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Corazon  Samtoy; 

H.R.  1559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nella 
Ruiz  Hedlund; 

H.R.  3139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Oauyan  Nelson; 

H.R.  3873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Kutlna; 

H.R.  5235.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  6  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  «irolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tims  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

S.  1850.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  lands  In  the  city  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

SJ.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  21.  1980.  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  October  3,  1980,  as  "Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Day." 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  29,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  891.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Barbara 
Laws  Smith; 

,    H.R.  948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Corazon  Samtoy; 

H.R.  1559.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  NeUa 
Ruiz  Hedlund; 

H.R.  3139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Ganyan  Nelson; 

H.R.  3873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Ku- 
tina; 

H.R.  5235.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  certain  health 
professionals  In  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  stmck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accwdlngly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  4.  1980,  at  12  o'clock  nomi. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees, 
and  delegations  traveling  xmder  an  au- 
thorization from  the  Speaker,  concern- 
ing foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dcrtlars 
utilized  by  them  during  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year  1979  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 
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REI  BRT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SUPPLEMENT  TO  REPORT  FILED  ON  1979  LEADERSHIP  TRIP  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE. 
VS.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  4  AND  16,  1979 


N*iM  of  Mtfflber  or  e  nploye* 


John  Bridemas 

Chirln  Vanik 

Gillis  Lonf 

Robert  C«rr 

Donald  Pcasa 

James  C.  Healey,  Jr 

Edwird  Davey 

Mimi  McCee 

Eleanor  Kelley 

Stephen  Ariel  Weiss... 


I  Per  dwm  constitutei 


Feb.  19, 1980. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDI 


Nam*  of  Member  or  (  nployae 


Bruce  A.  Lehman,  staff 
Garner  J.  Cline,  stall.. 


Henry  J.  Hyde,  MC. 
Do*  Edwards,  MC.. 


Committee  total. 


■  Per  diem  constitutes 
Feb.  21,  1980. 


REPOf  r 


Name  of  Member  or  i  nploye* 


Rudolph  V.  Cassani. 
Paul  Laskin 


Lawrence  J.  O'Brien, 
Sidney  Walixe 


Jr 


Committee  total. 


I  Par  diem  constitut*  lodgini  Md  iwwii. 


Jan.  11, 1980. 


REPOR 


Name  of  Member  or   mployee 


David  H.  BrocktMy 


I  Per  diem  constituti 
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Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Date 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreiin  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency ' 


8/15 
1/15 
8/15 
8,15 
8/15 
«/lS 
8/15 

tfli 

8/15 
4/15 


8/16 
8/16 
8/16 
8/16 
8/16 
8/16 
8/16 
8/16 
8/16 
8/16 


France                                                        123.3  29.28  188.3  209.28 

Fin" 123.3  28.a  M.3  209.28 

Fince 123.3  29.28  888.3  209.28 

Farce 123.3  29.28  888.3  209.28 

Fan" 123.3  29.28  8813  209.28 

Fanci "— .    123.3  29.28  888.3  209.28 

Fance 123.3  29.28  888.3  209.28 

f  ance 123.3  29.28  888.3  209.28 

France "    " 123.3  29.28  888.3  209.28 

Fince -    -  123.3  29.28  888.3  209.28 


kxJging  and  meals. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended.  ^^^^  SRADEMAS, 

Chairman. 


URES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Date 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  ' 


10/23 
11/15 
11/20 

11/18 
11/20 

12/9 
12/11 


10'31    France 

11/20    Switzejland. 
U/22    France 


Switzerland.. 
France 


3,402 

850.15 

1,180 

337. 3D 
796.80 


11/20 
11/21 

12/11    Thailand -      4,594.50 

12/24    India 5.993 


810.00 1,399.00 3.402.00 

510.00           620.20           376.22  1,470.35 

288.00              1,180.00 

1,905.00 

204  00                                 - -  337.30 

192.00             1,125           274.40 -  1,921.80 

2,2aL00 _ .— 

225.00                            — - -  4,594.50 

739.85 - ---  5.993.00 

2,212.80 


2, 209. 00 
886.22 
288.00 

1, 905. 00 
204.00 
466.40 

2. 202. 00 
225.00 
739. 85 

2.212.80 


2.968.85 


8.369.42 - 11,338.27 


Mging  and  meals. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

'"^"^-  PETER  W.  RODINO. 

Chairman. 


OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31,  1980 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Date 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


9/29 
10/13 
10/21 
10/22 
9/29 
11/3 


10/6 
10/21 
10/27 
10/27 
10/10 
11/17 


England 

Enjland 

Switzerland. 

Germany 

England 

England 


985.20 

168.53 

569 

n2.18 


690.00 933.00 

0       850.00 

600.00  -- 

300.00 1,816.00 

1,265.00 933.00 

1,610.00 707.00 


1, 623. 00 


4,465.00 - 5,239.00 


1, 450. 00 
2,116.00 
2, 198. 00 
2,317.00 

9, 704. 00 


>  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dolUr  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

"""""•^  JOHN  M.  MURPHY, 

Chairman. 


OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem  < 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.$.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U/5 


ll/S    Great  Britain. 


50.00 


241.86 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 

291.86 


lodging  and  meals. 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

•'"'•"'^-  AL  ULLMAN, 

Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUOTCATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3599.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  proposed  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals and  revised  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority contained  In  the  message  from  the 
President  dated  January  28,  1980  (House 
Document  No.  96-259).  pursuant  to  section 
1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96-273);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3600.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  report  on  the  value  of 
property,  supplies,  and  commodities  provided 
by  the  Berlin  Magistrate,  and  under  the 
German  Offset  Agreement,  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1979,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 819  of  Public  Law  96-154;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3601.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3602.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( "nstallations  and 
Housing) .  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3603.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  transmitting  his  semi- 
annual report  for  the  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3604.  A  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mander, Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  the  act  o'  July  1.  1046;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3605.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  United 
States  participation  in  the  Tnternational  De- 
velopment Association,  to  provide  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  sixth  annual  report  on  the  HUD  coin- 
surance program,  pursuant  to  section  244(f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

3607.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president. 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
transmitting  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  company  for  calendar 
year  1979,  and  a  comparative  general  bal- 
ance sheet  for  1979,  pursuant  to  chapter 
1628,  Acts  of  Congress  1904,  and  paragraph 
14  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913.  respectively: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3608.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmittini^  prop>osed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  modern  foreiein  lan°;uagc 
and  area  studies  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  labor. 


3609.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's 
intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Australia  for  permission  to  trans- 
fer certain  U.S.-orlgin  defense  articles  to  the 
Government  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3610.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Prance  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U3.-origln  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 
Austria.  South  Korea,  Israel,  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Tunisia,  and  Kuwait, 
pursuant  to  section  3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3611.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depsu-tment  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b  (a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3612.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Department's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Department's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3614.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Department's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5 
use.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment C^rations. 

3615.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tive Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

3616.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Public 
Information,  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Commission's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3617.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Corporation's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3618.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3619.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  562(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3620.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Conunlsslon,  transmitting 


a  report  on  the  Commission's  actlvltiea  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  652 
(d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  GovMnment 
Operations. 

3621.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652(d) ;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

3622.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records  for  the  Department,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3623.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  ways  to  improve  management  and  over- 
sight of  the  income  security  system  (HRD- 
80-33,  February  29,  1980) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3624.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
regulations  to  govern  implementation  of  the 
1979  amendments  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  pursuant  to  section  311(d)  of 
the  act  and  section  303  of  the  Amendments 
(Public  Law  96-187);  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
House  Administration. 

3625.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  (Act  of  June  26,  1949,  62  Stat. 
1052 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3626.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting 
a  proposed  smiendment  to  the  previously- 
transmitted  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  employees 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  costs  of  such  protection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F^orelgn 
Commerce. 

3627.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  various  meetings  relating  to  the  Inter- 
national energy  program  to  be  held  on  March 
3,  4,  and  5,  1980,  in  Paris,  France:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3628.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  VS. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  covering  calendar  year 
1978  on  progress  in  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution,  pursuant  to  sections  313, 
202,  306(e),  and  127  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3629.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  notice 
that  the  Commission  will  be  unable  to  render 
a  final  decision  In  Investigation  and  Suspen- 
sion Docket  No.  9216  (Sub-No.  1),  ConBaU 
Surcharge  on  Paper  from  Mehoopany,  Pa., 
within  the  specified  7-month  time  limit,  pur- 
suant to  49  U.S.C.  10707(b)  (1):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3630.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Service  for  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
section  1004  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3631.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3632.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  report  of  the  Foundation  for 
the   fiscal   year   ended   September  30,   1979, 
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ance on  a  group  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-791). 
Referred    to    the    Conunittee   of   the    Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
\Submitxed  Mar.  3,  1980\ 

Mr.  HANLEY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  House  Joint  Resolution 
414.  Resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "National  Bicycling 
Day"  (Rept.  No.  96-792).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HANLEY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  House  Joint  Resolution 
445.  Resolution  to  designate  the  third  week 
of  September  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-793). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HANLEY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  House  Joint  Resolution 
463.  Resolution  designating  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 5  through  October  11,  1980,  as  "Na- 
tional Diabetes  Week"  (Rept.  No.  96-794). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
H.R.  6671.  A  bill  to  unify  the  rules  for 
preventing  collisions  on  the  inland  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  6672.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  6673.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period    the    duty    on    water    chestnuts   and 
bamboo  shoots;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LEVTTAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  6674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oberstak.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  MnxER  of 
California,  Mr.  Mdrpht  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  ScHEXTER,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.   LxTNOXNE,   Mr.   Gray,   Mr.   Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Fart)  : 
H.R.  6675.  A  bill  to  require  persons  who 
manufacture   cigarettes   or   little   cigars  for 
sale  or  distribution   in   commerce   to  meet 
performance    standards    prescribed    by    the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Forelen  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)   (by  request) : 
H.R.  6676.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  civil  defense  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  ourposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SWUT: 
H.R.  6677.  A  bill  to  assist  the  electrical 
consumers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through 
use  of  the  Federal   Columbia  River  Power 
System  to  achieve  cost-effective  energy  con- 
servation, to  encourage  tbe  development  of 
renewable   energy  resources,   to  establish   a 
regional  power  planning  process,  to  assure 
the  Pacific  Northwest  of  an  efficient  and  ade- 
quate power  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.  6678.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions during  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  pro- 
curement of  naval  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.   Con.   Res.   292.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  taxing  social  security  benefits;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN: 
H.  Res.  590.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives respecting  Members  who  have  been 
Indicted  for  criminal  offenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.  Res.  691.  Resolution  urging  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  help  local  educational  agencies  elimi- 
nate violent  crime  in  the  Nation's  schools; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  692.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
announce  a  state  of  economic  emergency  and 
take  certain  actions  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should,  without 
delay,  report  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  assure  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  increase  their 
regulation  of  the  monetary  system;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Government  Operations,  and 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

355.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, relative  to  the  provision  of  insurance 
by  farm  credit  institutions  pursuant  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

356.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  supporting  the 
President's  policy  with  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

357.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
reimbursement  of  the  States  for  all  costs  in- 
curred with  respect  to  federally  mandated 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

358.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  the  Birds  of  Prey  National  Con- 
servation Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

359.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  rejecting  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  voting  representa- 
tion In  the  Congress  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

360.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
enacting  tax  laws  providing  incentives  to 
purchase  certain  insurance  coverage  to  con- 
tain the  rise  in  health  care  costs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

361.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
the  allocation  of  funds  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed Windfall  Profits  Tax  on  Domestic  Oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  6679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Schultz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bronislava 
Dorfman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  6681.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Malka 
Noy  and  her  children  Jakob  Noy,  Jasla  Noy, 
Nlrit  Noy,  and  Llmor  Noy:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Loetfler. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas 
and  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.R.  2073:  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  3047:  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4223 :  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Market. 

H.R.  4767:  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Grisham, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Matsiti,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Treen,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 


OooDLiNG,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5477:  Mr.  MATStn,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  5548:  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  5771 :  Mr.  Bowen. 

HJl.  6876:  Mr.  Foao  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sr 
Germain.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  6293:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Broomfielo,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Clincer,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dovgherty,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Moixohan.  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Qitillen,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Stanceland, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  6314:  Mr.  Guyer  and  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  6503:  Mr.  Ottinger  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  6635:  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.J.  Res  134:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 


AuCom,  ICr.  BowKH,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
CaroUna,  Mr.  Porter,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Hefner,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
ISr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Slack,  and 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

HJ.  Res.  446:  Mr.  AMsao,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr.  Lumcrem. 


PETinONB.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

291.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Amerl- 
kos  Lletuvlu  TarytM  Lithuanian  American 
Council.  Inc.,  Brocton.  Mslss.,  relative  to  ex- 
pressing support  of  congressional  action  rec- 
ommending that  tbe  Issue  of  Baltic  States 
self-determination  be  raised  at  tbe  upcoming 
Madrid  conference;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

292.  Also,  petition  of  tbe  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Thomas  J.  Hanly,  Jr.,  Unit  No.  350, 
Metalrle,  Louisiana,  relative  to  voluntary 
prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

293.  Also,  petition  of  David  Spone,  West- 
port.  Conn.,  relative  to  reduction  of  Federal 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.   LEVIN   thereupon   assumed   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  TO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  4, 1980, 
AT  11  A.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
££enate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
Tuesday,   March  4,   1980,  at   11   a.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:01  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Thursday, 
February  28,  1980,  until  Tuesday,  March 
4, 1980,  at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PAUL      SARNOFP      SPEAKS      OF 

SOVIET  iu>u:  m  world  cc»f - 

M^Dmr  MARKETS 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

orooicu 

nf  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  3, 1980 

•  liCr.  McDonald.  liCr.  speaker.  Mr. 
Paul  Samof f  is  director  of  research  for 
New  Yorlc  commodities  for  Conti  Com- 
modity.  He  was  recently  interviewed 
by  Bfr.  Andrew  O.  Racz  of  Racz  Inter- 
national on  the  subject  of  "Is  There, 
Today  a  Silver  Cartel?"  Printed  below 
are  parts  of  his  interview  as  they  per- 
tain to  Soviet  involvement  with  the 
world  commodity  involvement,  and  in 
particular  the  silver  market.  The  ex- 
tracts are  from  Racz  International,  a 
fortnightly  newsletter  dated  Decem- 
ber 19,  1979.  I  commend  his  thought- 
ful comments  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  over  the 
present  world  oil  crisis.  The  world 
silver  crisis  could  be  worse. 

The  interview  follows:  . 

Mr.  Racz.  Maybe  it's  an  unfair  question, 
but  do  you  advise  the  government  or  do  you 
express  your  views  In  Congressional  Testi- 
monies? 

Mr.  Sarnofp.  I  have  personally  submitted 
a  paper  to  Larry  McDonald  who  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  put  into  Congress,  HJl. 
4665,  which  advocated  the  purchase  of  240 
million  ounces  of  sflver  for  the  stockpUe. 
The  purpose  of  the  stockpile  is  to  have  read- 
Qy  available  strategic  material  in  time  of 
emergency,  and  we  do  not  have  enough 
sUver  in  the  stockpile  today  for  emergen- 
cies. There  is  do  sense  in  ova  selling  silver, 
and  in  fact  there  is  a  lot  of  sense  in  the  gov- 
ernment buying  silver. 

Mr.  Racz.  Coming  back  to  this  point,  the 
United  States  is  a  net  purchaser  or  a  net  ac- 
qulsitor  of  100  million  ounces  of  sUver.  Who 
are  our  competitors  in  purchasing  silver? 

Mr.  Sabkoft.  Broadly  speaking,  the  trad- 
ing world  is  divided  into  two  spheres:  the 
capitalistic  sphere  beaded  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  communist  sphere  headed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  obvious  competi- 
tor we  have  in  the  marketplace  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  personally  determined  that 
they  had  been  buying  silver  through  Swiss 
banks  for  some  months  prior  to  the  silver 
price  explosion  in  September-October,  1979. 
and  I  also  feel  that  it  is  their  presence  some- 
where in  the  physical  market  that  is  help- 
ing maintain  the  price  at  these  particular 
levels.  Confirmation  of  this  also  comes  from 
the  fact  that  a  month  or  so  ago  wh«i  the 
government  had  announced  that  the  stock- 
pUe bill  would  have  IS  million  ounces  for 
sale,  the  country  of  Peru,  which  is  one  of 
our  suppliers,  blatantly  said  that  they 
would  be  very  happy  to  buy  the  whole  15 
million  ounces. 

Mr.  Racz.  In  other  words,  they  were  short. 

Mr.  Sarmofp.  No,  they're  not  short— they 
had  a  ready  buyer  in  the  wings.  Peru  pro- 
duces 43  to  44  million  ounces.  They  produce 
as  much  as  we  produce,  but  they  only  need 
a  few  million  ounces  for  themselves:  they 
always  sell  off  the  balance.  Now  who  are 
they  going  to  be  selling  to?  There's  no  doubt 


in  my  mind  that  the  purchaser  for  the  IS 
udlBmi  eunees.  if  we  bad  aold  It  to  Pern, 
would  bave  been  the  Soviet  Union— they 
wonldnt  adl  it  back  to  as. 


Mr.  Rack.  What  are  the  strategie  uses  of 
■Over  wfalA  would  Indicate  that  major 
powers  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  taking  a  five-to-ten-year  viewpoint, 
have  to  become  actual,  heavy  buyers  on  the 
physical  market  tm  sflver? 

Mr.  auDiopp.  Well,  besides  ordinary  pho- 
tography, there's  a  kind  of  photography 
tbat  people  dont  normally  think  about, 
which  is  X-ray  photography. 

Mr.  Racz.  Vital  medical  use. 

^fr.  Sabhofp.  Tes.  medical  use.  Silver  is 
crucial  to  that  particular  process.  SUver  is 
crucial  to  apidication  of  solar  fuel  cells  and 
certain  kinds  of  batteries.  It  Is  a  very  fine 
conductor  of  electricity,  much  more  depend- 
able than  the  base  metals,  and  so  in  ad- 
vanced wlications  of  missUes  and  so  forth, 
you  would  have  to  have  sQver  rather  than 
the  lower  down  metals. 

Mr.  Rack.  May  I  ask  you,  do  the  Russians 
understand  the  impUcations  of  high  oU 
prices? 

Mr.  Saxhofv.  The  Russians  are  very  smart 
about  the  currency  and  the  Russians  are 
very  smart  about  trading  metaL 

Mr.  Racz.  In  what  way,  sir? 

yb[.  Sabxoff.  Because  they  are  using  the 
Swiss  banks  to  do  both  currency  (K>erations 
for  them  and  precious  metals  buying  and 
selling,  and  there  are  no  adverUsements 
that  they  are  going  to  buy  or  selL  In  other 
words,  they  dont  show  their  hand,  which 
we  do.  We  show  our  hand  in  everything  we 
do,  which  to  me  is  Just  not  practical  in  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Racz.  What  Is  the  Russian  policy 
about  ciurencles  today?  Where  do  you  think 
they  hold  their  reserves? 

Mr.  Sarroff.  WeU  I  think  that  It  was  back 
In  1965  when  they  founded  the  Moscow  Nor- 
odny  Bank,  and  I  think  at  that  time  they 
decided  to  go  into  the  currency  markfet  from 
the  standpoint  of  making  money  on  the  ciu*- 
rency  market  to  aid  their  fimd  of  Western 
currencies— in  other  words  the  Russians  like 
to  trade.  They  are  trading  in  the  maztet 
and  they  don't  particularly  care,  I  would 
say,  which  currency  they  attack  or  support. 
They  are  interested  In  making  money  on 
the  Western  dollars. 

Mr.  Racz.  Mr.  Samoff ,  I  know  you  are  not 
a  poUtical  analyst;  obviously  you  are  not  in 
the  circle  of  the  State  Department  to  get  in- 
formation, but  you  are  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected observers  and  you  have  what  Albert 
Einstein  had— a  brain!  He  had  nothing  else 
and  you  know  it's  not  exactly  a  negative  at 
any  point.  Do  you  think  that  the  Kremlin, 
and  I  mean  the  whole  Soviet  leadership, 
fully  understands  the  combination  of  long- 
range  strategy,  poUtical  planning,  oU  poUcy, 
gold,  ciurencles,  sUver,  and  have  a  master 
plan,  which  is  of  course  adjustable  to 
market  conditions? 

Mr.  Sarnoff.  I  think  that  there  la  a  tend- 
ency among  Americans  to  underestimate 
the  intelligence  and  the  planning  abiUty  of 
the  Soviet  Union  because  Americans  are  ao-' 
customed  to  awards  In  the  capitalistic  sense. 
I  think  that  you  can  go  aU  the  way  back  to 
Lenin  In  1918.  There  are  among  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  experts  who  are  every  bit  as  good 
as  planners  anywhere  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 


Itr.  Racz.  But  in  a  round-table  eonf  erenee, 
do  the  Russians  think  world-wide  oO.  silver, 
girtd.  cuiieuelea,  poUtfcs— are  they  supeitor 
in  this  new  kind  of  monetary-power-poUtics? 

Mr.  Ssurorp.  lliey  are  superior  to  us  in 
the  sense  that  they  can  design  a  policy  and 
implement  it  mudi  better  than  we  can  be- 
cause we  are  a  democratic  nation  whUe  tbey 
are  a  aodaUstie  one. 

Mr.  Rack.  Do  we  bare  a  major  master  plan 
Hke  the  Russians? 

Bfr.  Saxhoff.  No  we  do  niot.  We  have  a 
chaotic  hodge-podge  plan  here.  For  example, 
let's  Just  take  tai  the  one  area  tbat  we're 
talking  about.  The  Soviet  Union  realizes 
that  they  have  a  preponderance  of  certain 
minoals  and  a  shortage  of  other  minerals. 
Therefne.  they  have  made  a  plan  every  five 
years  to  make  sure  they  have  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  thoae  minerals  in  time  of  need. 
We  do  not  make  any  plans  of  this  sort  in  an 
effective  manner  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  poUtical  process.  In  other  words,  jrou 
have  agencies  that  are  authorized  by  Cim- 
gress  and  then  these  agencies  are  influenced 
by  poUtical  lobbying,  should  I  say,  by  the 
various  interests.  Fm-  example.  Just  taking 
sOver  alone,  the  silver  users'  lobby,  the 
SUver  Users  Association,  managed  to  lobby 
over  the  years  and  our  stodcpUe  of  sUver. 
which  in  the  late  1960's  was  about  2  biUion 
ounces,  was  depleted  to  the  present  139>4 
milUon  oimces  at  an  average  price  of  (1.69 
an  ounce. 

Mr.  Rack.  Mr.  Samoff,  you  threw  up  a 
very  simple  figure  which  I  was  moldmg  in 
my  mind.  Tou  take  a  100  million  ounce 
shortfaU  this  year  in  American  sUver,  but  it 
wiU  be  100  milUon  next  year,  and  another 
100  mUUon.  or  let's  say  less,  70  or  80  miUion 
the  year  after. 

Mr.  Sarivofp.  WeU.  we  cannot  assume  real- 
IstlcaUy  that  we  wiU  have  a  100  million 
shortfaU  next  year. 

Mr.  Racz.  WeU.  let's  say  50  mUUon.  AU 
right? 

Mr.  Sarhofp.  Well,  we  wiU  have  70  or  80 
miUion,  yes. 

Mr.  Racz.  Let's  go  down  to  50,  and  50  for 
the  foUowing  year.  Let's  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  is  100  miUion  this  year,  50 
million  next  year,  okay.  Now,  the  Soviet 
Union  as  you  said  is  a  fast-moving  bureauc- 
racy In  many  respects.  Wouldn't  it  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  Russians  wiU  say,  weU  »e  don't 
want  a  sUver  problem  every  year.  SUver  is 
$20-$2S  today,  let's  clean  up  the  market  so 
for  the  next  four  years  if  the  Americans 
have  a  shortfaU  maybe  we  wiU  l)e  the  seUers 
and  let  the  Americana  be  the  buyers.  Is  it  a 
posslbiUty? 

Mr.  Sarroff.  I  know  the  Russians  have  a 
need  for  sUver,  and  it  could  be  that  they 
may  be  buying  it  at  an  accelerated  rate  be- 
cause they  feel  the  price  may  be  higher 
next  year.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  I  cant 
see  any  time  at  all.  ever,  that  the  Russians 
wlU  be  a  seller  of  sUver  to  the  West  because 
they  have  never  sold. 

Mr.  Racz.  So  let's  assimie  they  wUl  not  be, 
but  the  Russians  as  you  said,  stand  on  one 
side  with  gold  to  sell,  platinum  to  sell,  and 
silver  to  buy. 

Mr.  Sarroff.  Sure. 

Mr.  Racz.  Is  it  a  possibUlty  that  a  poUcy 
decision  has  been  made  to  take  advantage  of 
the  oU-induced  high  gold  price  and  have  a 
sUver  StockpUe  for  the  next  five  yean  on 
the  current  market? 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


This  "Indict"  symlwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  ooc  spolcen  hf  d»e  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if 

faced  wtth  a  military 

ihe  fin*  problem  would 

up  inducUoM  and  en- 

ffeMnc  ready  to  train 

iDd  enliateea  tbat  would 

One  need  only  look 
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at  our  experleneee  in  World  War  I  and 
Wortd  War  n  f or  evldenoe. 

This  ii  why.  although  you  will  find 
it  nowhere  "Mated  in  the  Freeidenti 
February  IS,  1980.  rqiMirt  to  Oongren 
calling  for  draft  regietnitlon.  the  De- 
partment of  Defenee  uaea  M4-SO  days 
aa  their  baiie  mobHintkm  figure.  It 
wm  take  DOD  M  daya  from  the  date  a 
national  emergency  or  war  i«  declared 
to  get  our  training  facflitiea  ready  for 
the  enlieteea  and  inducteea. 

Iliua  the  argument  over  IC+n 
venoa  M+IO  daya  la  not  very  mean- 
ingful becauae  DOD  cannot  accept  the 
first  inductee  untfl  M-f  30.  What  they 
win  do  with  the  flood  of  enlistees  is 
anylMdys  guess.* 


HOW  ABOUT  DRAFTOra  50- 
YEAR-OLDS  INErrEADr 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PEIE)  STARK 


orcAUVonnA 


□I  THK  BOUSB  OW 


'ATIVaS 


Monday.  MarOi  3, 1989 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  read  a 
revohiticnaary  comment  in  the  Thurs- 
day, February  28  Los  Angeles  Times. 
James  A.  Stegenga  suggests: .  "How 
About  Drafting  60-Tear-Olds  In- 
stead?" 

What  bothers  me  about  Stegenga's 
article  is  that  it  makes  sense.  I  hope 
that  great  numbers  of  Americans  do 
not  see  it.  for  it  Is  very  persuasive.  I 
am  putting  it  in  the  Raooao  at  this 
point  in  the  hope*  that  it  will  ranain 
buried  forever. 

The  article  follows: 

How  AaooT  DaATTiim  50-Ta*B-Ous 

laanuD? 

(By  Jamee  A.  Stegenca) 

AH  the  Bchemee  austeeted  so  far  for  revlv- 
ins  the  draft  cnvinse  eaUinc  up  19-  or  30- 
year«ldi  to  meet  the  military^  manpower 
needa.  But,  If  it  really  to  neceaaary  to 
reaume  oonaerlpUon.  a  eaae  can  be  made  for 
draftinc  80-year-oldB  instead. 

^"■t^T^  of  ealUns  up  a  couple  hundred 
thousand  immature  19-year-olds  each  yefu' 
who  win  have  to  be  mothered  and  sodallsBd 
to  aocQit  tbe  privationa  of  military  Uf  e  and 
the  dutlea  of  soldlerlnc  the  military  could 
draft  emotkinally  mature  men  who  have 
spent  SS  to  M  years  worUng  in  organisa- 
tfama.  ondsrrtanding  and  aeoepCinc  legiti- 
mate reatrtetlans,  auff ering  f ooto  and  shoul- 


The  60-year-old  recruits  woold  be  more 
sdf -disetpUned:  thus  the  military  would  be 
mared  the  time  and  effort  now  expended 
keeptng  exuberant  and  only  partly  ctviliaed 
teen-agera  on  their  tight  leashes.  The 
mature  sOldlaB  would  be  more  capable,  too. 
More  of  them  would  know  technical  tradea. 
More  would  know  how  to  read  training  man- 
uals. Uueprtaits.  mapa  and  the  ccrionel's 
mind.  Iliey  would  be  mor<  experienced  at 
warUnc  smoothly  with  other  people,  solving 
problema  under  preasure.  staying  healthy, 
tamwovising,  running  martilnee.  doing  their 
own  laundry,  fixing  stuck  windows,  follow- 
ing ordeis.  staying  awake  at  night  and  all 
the  other  choree  of  soldiering. 

But.  you  ask.  dont  people  have  to  be 
young  and  strong  to  survive  basie  training 
and  handle  thoee  heavy  weapooa  and  obatl- 
nate  vehldesT  Not  really.  Maybe  M  or  100 
years  ago  the  cSbbod  fodder  still  had  t«  be 
bocks  with  strong  backs  so  that  tbor 


could  hic  100  pounds  of  gear  on  fbot  an  over 
the  Buropean  landscape  Todays  aoUler 
■nd  hto  Junk  are  mostly  transported. 
Anyway,  many  of  my  SO-y«ar«ld  fHends  are 
In  better  ahape  than  some  of  the  19-year- 
olds  I  see  on  campus  every  day.  DeeMes.  ev- 
eryone knows  that  the  toogbeat  guys  in  any 
mmtary  unit  arent  the  kkk.  but  the  very 
much  grown-up  aergeanta  and  coloneto 
("grimed."  theyYe  caUed).  Ask  yourself 
whom  you'd  ratbsr  go  Into  combat  with:  the 
gawky  Ud  down  the  street  or  your  comer 
grocer  who  used  to  be  a  track  mechanic? 

Perhapa  mmtary  aervlee  would  even  be 
lees  of  a  dlsniptkm  tai  the  90-year«ld's  Ufe 
than  It  to  for  the  Ig-yearokL  Most  SO-year- 
okto  are  past  their  adld-reartaig  years 
(exo9t  thoee  who  are  supporting  SO-year- 
old  career  atudentaK  Tour  typical  BO-year- 
old  alao  has  passed  that  time  tai  hto  Ufe 
when  he  was  buraing  with  aeal  and  ambi- 
tion to  trisect  the  angle,  end  poverty  or 
Invent  the  lOO-mDea-to-the-gaUon  carbure- 
tor. He  to  typically  reconciled  to  puttinc  in 
ttane,  and  thus  m^t  not  recent  the  intra- 
sidn  of  Uhde  Sam  ao  mndi  as  the  youngster 
with  a  life  Flan  that  would  be  disastrously 
upset  by  a  two-year  .interruption  that  he 
would  regard  as  a  total  waste  of  time.  The 
dder  miaht  welcome  the  change  as  an  op- 
portunity, a  subbattcal  after  M  years  on  the 
aaembly  line  or  in  the  same  dreary  office. 
The  60-year-old  who  haant  already  gone 
over  the  wan  during  hto  midlife  crlds  to 
probably  ready  to  be  seduced  by  the  recruit- 
er's promtaw  of  adventure,  travel  and  escape. 

nito  80-year-old  recruit  would  have  a  lot 
more  of  a  stake  In  the  system  to  protect 
than  the  19-year-old,  toa  Having  apeat  hto 
life  producing  and  benefiting  from  the 
American  Way,  he'd  be  a  more  reliable  de- 
fender of  the  realm  than  tbe  youth  who 
hasDt  begun  to  appreciate  what's  worth 
defending. 

At-the  same  time,  the  60-year-old  recruit 
to  apt  to  be  less  deferential  toward  authori- 
ties hto  own  age  who  propoee  unnecessary, 
unwise,  impractical  or  improper  foreign- 
policy  adventuring.  More  ao  than  hto  19- 
year-old  son  or  niece,  the  60-year-old  aoktter 
to  likely  to  ask  the  old  civilians  in  Washing- 
ton: 'You're  sending  me  when  to  do  whaCf 
Tou  gotte  be  Uddmcl" 

Wouldn't  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  more 
skeptical  and  questioning  troops?  Isnt  that 
why  we  have  a  dtixen  army,  to  make  sure 
that  the  ««»»"««*«"  sense  of  the  dtisenry  is 
brought  to  bear?  Maybe  some  of  our  recent 
imbroglioe  would  have  been  avoided  if  the 
architects  had  been  obliged  to  worry  about 
how  their  propoeals  would  go  over  with 
older  and  wiser  warrlon  whose  bodies  were 
<m  the  line. 

We  are  understandably  and  appropriately 
uncomfortable  when  we  notice  that  our 
military  f  orcee  are  blacker  and  poorer  than 
the  dvUians  back  hnne.  By  the  same  token. 
we  ought  to  be  uncomfortable  that  our  sol- 
diers are  so  much  younger  than  our  popula- 
tlim.  Where  to  it  written  that  the  young 
should  do  the  sacrificing,  killing  and  dying 
for  the  old?  Is  it  too  harsh  to  suggest  that, 
when  sokUen  must  die  in  warfare.  It's  better 
(or  at  least  not  quite  as  sad)  for  60-year-olds 
to  miss  tbelrlast  30  years  than  for  SO-year- 
olds  to  miss  their  last  50? 

Consider,  finally,  some  collateral  social 
benefits  of  drafting  80-year-olds.  It  would  be 
good  for  their  health  to  do  some  physical 
training,  loee  their  paunchea  and  strengthen 
their  cardiovascular  aystems. 

And  It  might  be  good  for  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic health  if  each  year  aO0,00a  mta  (and 
women,  too)  who  are  now  dosglng  the 
upper  reaches  of  hundreds  of  civilian  bu- 
reaucracies and  corporations  took  a  two- 
year  leave,  clearing  the  way  for  new  people 
and  new  ideas. 
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The  chance  to  command  a  basic-training 
company  of  adult  dentists,  mechanics,  car 
salesmen,  corporate  pooh-bahs  and  society 
matrons  might  almost  tempt  me  to  reenlist 
in  a  different,  interesting,  more  Just  and 
probably  better  Army— without  waiting  for 
a  few  years  to  be  drafted  for  the  second 
time.e 


TOM  STEED-A  "FIRST-CLASS 
CONGRESSMAN" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or  WEST  vntcnfiA 
IH  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEHTATtVCS 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving 
with  Tom  Steed  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  during  the 
past  20  years,  and  on  several  occasions 
as  a  member  of  his  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  From  that  close  van- 
tage point  I  have  admired  his  capacity 
to  command  the  facts  and  to  place 
them  squarely  in  support  of  a  firm  and 
fair  position. 

The  true  leadership  quality  includes 
a  recognition  that  there  is  frequently 
more  than  one  attractive  side  to  a 
question.  Tom  Steed  has  always  dealt 
with  such  situations  by  mixing  courte- 
sy with  a  sound  defense  of  his  conclu- 
sions. 

During  recent  years  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  in- 
creased annually,  and  the  Federal 
budget  has  grown  apace.  The  appro- 
priations Job,  like  many  others  in  Con- 
gress, has  grown  bigger  each  year.  To 
administer  our  affairs  responsibly,  we 
must  have  Members  In  key  positions 
who  are  bigger  than  the  Jobs  they 
mvust  do. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  record  re- 
flects about  Tom  Steed.  He  has  always 
been  bigger  than  any  Job  he  has  been 
required  to  do. 

The  story  is  frequently  told  about 
the  time  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter 
why  he  was  flying  first  class  instead  of 
at  the  coach  rate. 

Tom  told  the  reporter  "Because  I'm 
a  first-class  Congressman." 

A  great  many  things  could  be  said 
about  a  Member  who  served  in  the 
House  for  32  years  and  successfully 
discharged  heavy  re^mnslbilltles  every 
day.  But  that  one  statement  tells  it  alL 
He  has  been  a  first-class  Congressman, 
period. 

AU  that  remains  is  to  wish  him  a 
long  and  satisfactory  retirement  in 
company  with  his  family  and  friends. 
We  will  miss  him.  and  those  of  us 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  him 
will  remember  his  staunch  spirit  for 
many  years  into  the  f uture.« 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
HARLEY  STAGGERS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
ZM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSEirTATtVES 

T^uesday,  February  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  JQNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Hablit  Staggbks  has  served 
with  distinction  and  honor  in  this  leg- 
islative body  for  the  past  32  years.  B<e 
has  witnessed  the  coming  and  the 
passing  of  six  Presidents,  and  with 
each  change  a  new  era  emerged. 
Throughout  each  era.  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  has  maintained  his 
firm  and  steady  grip  on  the  important 
issues  that  pass  through  the  Coounit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. His  stature  has  grown  with 
esu:h  passing  year,  and  his  leadership 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  delegation  from  West  Virginia, 
with  its  relatively  small  number,  has 
produced  several  of  the  wisest  and 
most  able  legislators  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  Surely,  Harlet  Staggers 
must  be  included  among  that  select 
number.  As  we  move  into  this  new 
decade,  many  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
this  Nation's  economic  and  Industrial 
base  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
Harley  Staggers'  hard  work  and  fore- 
sight. 

Harlet  Staggers  has  served  the 
people  of  West  Virginia,  this  legisla- 
tive body,  and  most  importantly,  this 
Nation,  with  a  spirit  the  likes  of  which 
wiU  not  be  seen  soon  again  in  this 
Chamber.* 


A  GRIM  REMINDER 


HON.  HAROLD  C  HOLLENBECK 


OF 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

iironday.  March  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16  maiics  a  day  of  pride  and 
reflection  for  Lithuanians  throughout 
the  world.  On  this  day  in  1918,  Lithua- 
nia gained  its  long  awaited  independ- 
ence. Oppressed  for  centuries  because 
of  their  vulnerable  geographic  loca- 
tion, Lithuanians  have  suffered  inva- 
sions from  the  east  by  the  Russians 
and  from  the  west  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  They  have  demonstrated  in- 
credible spiritual  and  ethnic  fortitude 
by  surviving  these  repeated  on- 
slaughts. 

Ever  since  this  gallant  Baltic- coun- 
try was  forcibly  incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union,  after  only  22  years  of  in- 
dependence, Lithuanians  have  strug- 
gled to  throw  off  the  chains  of  their 
oppressors.  Thousands  of  these  free- 
dom fighters  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  independence 
for  their  beloved  country.  From  1944 
to  1952  alone,  some  50,000  Uthuanian 
freedom  fighters  gave  their  Uvea  as 
part  of  a  grassroots  resistance  move- 
ment. However,  the  cessation  of  aimed 
hostilities  did  not 'result  In  the  end  of 
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resistance  to  Soviet  ^nmination. 
Rather,  it  created  the  impetus  for  the 
introduction  of  passive 'proteat. 

Even  today,  iMbxmBiaam  are  rising 
their  lives  in  outright  drflanr,e  of  the 
Communist  regime.  lUe  protests  of 
the  Lithuaniaa  peoirie  for  their  rl^dMs 
to  s^-detmnteatlon  as  weO  as  reli- 
gious and  poUUcal  freedom  eontlBues. 
despite  Soviet  oppression,  ^nth  this  In 
mind,  we  must  attempt  to  match  the 
courage  ci  lithuania  byreaffbming 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  of  m!U- 
determinatlon  and  human  rtghta. 

It  is  our  duty  to  ccmfnmt  the  Soviet 
Government  with  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite being  cosigners  of  the  HeMnki 
accords,  they  have  willfidly  Ignored 
many  of  the  provlslonB  guaranteeing 
basic  human  rights.  We  must  continue 
to  speak,  out  against  the  infringement 
of  human  rU^ts  and  not  succumb  to 
any  temptation  which  permits  us  to 
neglect  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
those  less  fortunate  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  continue  to  fight  vig- 
orously for  the  Inalienable  rights  of  all 
ma^cind. 

February  16  marks  a  grtan  reminder 
to  all  of  us  that  there  axe  people  In 
the  wodd  who  do  not  possess  even  the 
most  basic  of  human  rigjita.  We  must 
extend  whatever  support  we  can  to  the 
people  of  Uthuania  and  their  dreams 
for  freedom.  Let  us  hope  for  the  day 
when  our  Lithuanian  friends  can  cele- 
brate a  renewed  IndepeBdmoe  in 
modem  times,  rather  than  commemo- 
rate the  annivosary  of  an  independ- 
ence since  lost.0 


FRENCH  PRESIDENT  DISCDSSBE^ 
FRANCE'S  CHOICE  OF  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  AflKE  MeCORMACK 

OF  WAsmiwauir 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBrtATIVBS 

ATonday.  MarOt  3, 1980 

•  Mr.  MeCORMACK.  Bfr.  G^ieaker, 
the  continued  inability  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  and  Implement 
meaningful  and  effective  enorgy  poli- 
cies and  programs  for  this  countiT  is  a 
concern  to  us  alL  Instead  of  moving 
forward  with  technologies  that  are  un- 
derstood and  workable  today,  differing 
factions  within  and  without  the  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  heighten  public 
confusion  on  this  subject.  The  result  is 
that  no  meaningful  progress  Is  being 
made.  This  lack  of  direction  in  solving 
our  Immediate  and  near-term  energy 
problems  is  even  more  apparent  when 
we  examine  the  efforts  of  fcxelgn  gov- 
ernments faced  with  similar  problems. 
One  of  the  f  oreii^  natims  which  Is 
making  clear  and  decisive  iHOgreas  in 
its  efforts  toward  energy  Independence 
Is  France.  In  a  recent  Interview  given 
by  President  Valery  Olacard  d'Estalng. 
this  national  effort  was  brought  into 
clear  focus.  The  Ftench  position,  and 
the  comments  by  Prealdent  Olacard 
d'Estidng.  are  clear  and  well  founded, 
and  set  an  example  that  we  In  the 
United  States  should  emulate,  I  urge 
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nuclear  plant  win  cost  sbout  IS  or  14  cen- 
times whereas  the  kUowatt-hour  produced 
from  oil  wUl  cost  on  the  order  of  34  to  25 
centimes.  So  there  is  a  very  significant  dif- 
ference in  price.  Lastly  nudear  electricity 
enables  France  to  be  more  independent 
from  the  energy  viewpoint,  that  is  so 
nobody  can  tell  us  what  to  do. 

As  you  saw  with  the  recent  oQ  crises, 
those  who  have  oil  can  dictate  to  those  who 
don't.  It  is  very  important  to  inu>rove  our 
energy  Independence.  These  are  the  rea- 
sons, then,  which  have  led  to  our  electronu- 
clear  program. 

Tou  asked  whether  this  would  l>e  at  the 
expenae  of  other  investments.  First  of  all. 
what  is  It  going  to  cost  in  totot  Electrtcit« 
de  France  [the  national  power  utility]  is 
q>ending  16  billion  franci  [$4  billion]  this 
year  for  this  program  and  when  the  con- 
struction of  power  plants  is  at  Its  high,  it 
win  be  a  maximum  of  30  to  31  billion  francs 
[$5  to  $5.35  bOUon],  which  Is  reUUvely  UtUe 
compared  with  total  investments  in  France. 
And,  as  I  laid  a  moment  ago.  these  invest- 
ments give  good  returns. 

Lsstly  we  are  going  through  a  period  in 
which  we  have  to  support  economic  activity, 
and  the  fact  that  a  major  national  utility 
has  a  large-scale  investment  program  Is  not 
something  that  diminishes  investments  else- 
where, on  the  contrary,  it  helps  our  coun- 
try's economic  activity. 

Q.  What  state  do  you  think  France  would 
now  be  in  if  it  had  not  opted  for  nuclear 
energy  and  if  Its  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants  had  been  seri- 
ously slowed,  if  not  halted,  as  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  most  of  our  Ehuropean  neigh- 
bors? 

A.  The  program  provides  a  test  for.  a  coun- 
tnTa  foresight  snd  dearslghtedneas.  The  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  the  tmildlng  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  *  *  *  haa  resulted  in  their 
being  ready  for  service  five  years  later. 
There  comes  a  point,  therefore,  when  a  deci- 
sion Is  made  that  Is  sometimes  politically 
quite  difficult  Let  me  remind  you  that  five 
years  ago  most  French  people  were  not  in 
favor  of  nuclear  energy.  They  have  pro- 
gressed since  then  so  that  today  the  major- 
ity (57  percent)  are  in  favor  of  it.  •  *  * 

At  the  time,  however,  they  were  not 

Decisions  were  msde.  therefore,  whose 
beneficial  effects  were  not  to  be  felt  for  five 
years.  Hsd  we  not  foUowed  this  plan,  we 
would  either  have  had  power  cuts  or  Invest- 
ments that  would  have  increased  our 
dependence  on  foreign  countries.  If  we  hsd 
not  built  conventional  [nuclear]  power 
plants  we  would  have  had  electricity  cuts. 

At  present  17  percent  of  the  electricity 
consumed  daOy  by  the  French  people  Is  pro- 
duced by  nuclear  energy.  For  every  six  light 
bulbs  biuning  in  a  house,  the  electricity  for 
one  of  them  is  produced  by  nuclear  mergy. 

Of  course,  we  could  have  buUt  stsndard 
non-nuclear  power  plants,  but  what  a  waste 
that  would  have  been.  They  would  have  in- 
creased our  dependence  on  oQ  and  led  to 
electricity  production  costs  that  even  now 
are  50  percent  higher  than  nudear-pro- 
duced  electrldty.  Such  a  decision  would 
have  shown  a  lack  of  foresight* 
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Monday.  March  X  1880 

•  BCr.  RHODES.  Mr.  G^peaker,  while 
there  has  been  much  talk  of  prudence 
and  barebonet  budgeteering  in  this 
OongreM.  the  tecta  are  that  Federal 
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spending  is  on  an  inflaticmary,  budget- 
busting  course. 

The  deficit  for  the  first  4  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  already  is  $2  billion 
higher  than  the  total  deficit  for  all  of 
fiscal  1979.  At  the  present  rate,  the 
1980  deficit  estimate  will  be  shattered 
by  July  1. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  that:  "A 
disordered  currency  is  one  of  the 
greatest  political  evils."  Today  we 
have  an  inflation  rate  of  18  percent, 
which  if  continued  will  slash  the 
buying  ix>wer  of  the  dollar  in  half  in 
Just  4  years.  Our  currency  is  in  periL 

A  balanced  budget  would  be  a  potent 
weapon  against  inflation,  as  it  would 
demonstrate  'to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  is  intent  on  really  fight- 
ing it.  We  are  going  the  other  way, 
deeper  into  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  stop  talking  about  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  fighting  inflation,  and  to  start 
reviewing  the  budget  and  making  the 
cuts  necessary  to  bring  it  into  balance. 
We  should  start  by  reducing  the  fiscal 
year  1980  budget  deficit.  We  cannot 
afford  spending  as  usual,  and  we  must 
take  real  steps,  no  matter  how  painful 
to  government,  to  stop  deficit  spend- 
ing.* 


UJS.  WORKERS  LOSE  65  JOBS  TO 
RED  CHINESE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OrMAKTLAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATrVCS 

Monday,  March  3, 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Bilr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  passed  the  bill. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  204, 
wtiich  has  provided  for  a  most-fa- 
vored-nation  status  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  At  that  time,  I 
spoke  In  opposition  to  that  legislation 
and  cited  the  danger  that  measure 
posed  for  a  number  of  industries  in 
this  country  and  two  factories  in  my 
district  in  particular.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed to  report  to  you  that  one  of 
those  plants  in  my  district  has  closed 
because  the  Chinese  have  decided  to 
flood  our  markets  with  their  cheaper 
products.  In  Uiis  case  there  are  60  Jobs 
lost,  but  who  is  going  to  explain  to 
these  and  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
can workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  why 
we  force  them  to  compete  with  the  vir- 
tual slave  labor  of  the  Chinese  econo- 
my? 

Let  me  state  that  I  believe  in  free 
trade  when  it  really  is  free  and  fair. 
But  free  trade  is  based  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  when  various  economies  are 
allowed  to  exchange  freely  what  they 
produce,  they  themselves  will  natural- 
ly  produce  more  effidently  and  trade 
it  for  what  others  can  produce  more 
efficiently  than  they  can.  Carried 
within  that  basic  premise  is  the  notion 
that  the  economies  involved  are  them- 
selves free  and  operate  on  the  ma^et 
principle. 
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Obviously,  Communist  coimtrles  do 
not  operate  on  the  free  market  princi- 
ple. Resources  in  their  economies  are 
directed  to  whatever  purpose  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency  decides  and  for 
whatever  policies  they  are  trying  to 
carry  out.  There  are  no  economic 
rules,  but  Government  policies  that 
determine  how  much  textiles  will  be 
produced  or  how  much  fireworks. 
Though  I  doubt  it.  perhaps  the  Chi- 
nese can  produce  fireworks  more  effi- 
ciently than  we  can.  The  point  Is,  we 
will  never  Icnow  what  sacrifices  they 
may  be  making  to  drive  our  fireworks 
companies  out  of  business,  we  will 
only  know  that  we  will  have  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  work.  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  constituent  of 
mine.  This  man  and  his  employees 
may  be  the  first  victims  of  this  disas- 
trous policy,  and  I  sincerely  hope  they 
are  the  last,  but  I  doubt  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

Elktor  Sparkler  Co.,  Ihc. 
North  East,  McL,  February  12,  1980. 
Congressman  Robert  Baumaii, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmam  Battman:  Last  April  I 
wrote  you  regarding  the  position  our  Com- 
pany would  be  in  regarding  the  shipment  of 
"sparklers"  from  China.  At  that  time  we  ex- 
pressed our  fears  about  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  exports  from  a  communist  non- 
marlcet  economy. 

It  turns  out  that  our  fears  were  well 
founded.  China  has  evidently  decided  that 
they  want  to  control  all  fireworks  Items  in 
the  United  States  market.  Including  spar- 
klers. 

The  price  they  have  aet  on  sparklers  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  price  we  have 
been  selling  at.  It  is  absolutely  Impossible 
for  us  to  compete  with  a  labor  rate  of  about 
$1.00  per  dAy,  and  as  a  result  we  have  decid- 
ed to  clbse  our  factory. 

All  of  our  6S  employees  have  l>een  told  to 
sign  up  for  unemployment  compensation. 
Until  we  can  determine  what  small  part  of 
the  market  will  remain  for  us.  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  discontinue  production. 

Anything  you  can  do  for  us  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Charles  H.  Shivery, 

PresidenLm 
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money,  and  hardly  the  symbol  one 
would  want  to  run  up  the  flagpole.* 


ADMINISTRA'nON  DRAFT  PLAN 
ASSUMES  ZERO  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

JIfonday,  March  3. 1980 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  entirely  absurb  aspect  of  the  mili- 
tary mobilization  assumptions  in  the 
administration's  draft  registration 
plan  is  that  it  assumes  zero  volunteers 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Tou  wotild  not  find  that  assumption 
boldly  stated  in  the  President's  Febru- 
ary 12,  1980,  report  to  Congress.  But 
simply  read  the  figures— the  projected 
mobilization  numbers  and  timetables 
exclude  voltmteers. 

This  is  yet  another  reason  why  the 
plan  is  misleading,  a  colossal  waste  of 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP  CALVORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1980 

*  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sidney  Loman  has  seen  more  of 
American  history  in  person  than  most 
people  have  read  in  books— and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Boy  Scouts,  he  has 
made  some  of  it  himself. 

In  1931,  he  organized  the  first  troop 
of  black  Scouts  in  the  country.  By 
then,  he  had  already  been  a  Scoutmas- 
ter for  10  years.  He  formed  his  first 
troop  a  few  years  earlier,  after  being 
wounded  during  service  "  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France,  Mr.  Loman  had  volunteered 
for  that  service  at  the  age  of  37.  How 
many  37-year-olds  today  are  clamoring 
to  Join  the  Armed  Forces  In  response 
to  our  current  international  problems? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  I 
am  very  proud  to  have  him  as  one  of 
my  constituents  in  San' Diego.  His  re- 
markable career  spans  much  of  the 
history  of  the  West.  He  worked  on  the 
farms,  ranges,  and  oilfields,  helped 
build  Mississippi  River  levees  and  res- 
cued pe<9le  from  the  1900  Galveston 
flood.  Above  all.  his  was  a  life  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  human  beings.  He  has 
served  as  a  reserve  officer  in  the  San 
Diego  Border  Patrol,  but,  mainly,  he 
has  helped  young  bojrs  to  develop 
character  and  expand  their  horizons 
in  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Today,  on  Mr.  Loman's  100th  birth- 
day, he  is  the  oldest  Scoutmaster  in 
the  Nation.  He  has  been  for  the  last  10 
years,  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  for  the  next  25  years. 

Citizens  like  Sidney  Loman  are  irre- 
placeable.* 


WILL  JUSTICE  DEPARTMiarr 
SUCCEED  AGAINST  PENSION 
FUND  WRONGDOERS? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

(WXBUS 
nr  THB  HOUSE  OP  UraBKnATTVB 

Monday,  March  3, 1980 

*  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
monitored  the  Government's  efforts 
since  1975  to  clean  up  the  Central 
States  Teamster  Penilon  Fund.  I 
noted  with  interest  a  story  about  pos- 
sible Uckbadn  to  Teamstv  offldala 
on.  a  loan  to  a  New  York  cotmtry  dub. 

The  loan  took  place  In  an  era  we  call 
prerERISA.  the  congressional  pension 
reform  law.  So  I  am  not  surprised 
about  the  loan  Itwelf,  nor  do  the  alle- 
gations of  wrongdcring  in  1974  comt  as 
a  shock. 

As  the  Members  know,  since  1977, 
and  simultaneously  with  full  hearings 
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on  Government  efforts  to  dean  up  the 
fund  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Suboominittee  on  Oversight,  diatoed 
by  Sam  Onsom  of  Horida,  the  fund 
assets  have  been  tmder  the  omtrol  of 
Independent  fund  managers. 

In  connectl(»i  with  this  reform, 
which  was  acoompanied  by  other 
pledges  from  the  Teamsters  Union  top 
officials  in  return  for  tbe  IRS  restor- 
ing the  fund's  tax-exempt  status,  the 
fund  was  supposed  to  bec(»ne  open 
and  co(H7erative  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  IRS,  and  yes.  even  the 
Justice  Department. 

Sadly,  this  is  not  the  case.  As  I 
stated  during  a  self-initiated  sham 
cleanup  in  1976,  it  looks  like  the  trust- 
ees of  the  fund  Just  went  in  and 
changed  Jerseys  and  numbers— the 
players  are  still  the  same. 

To  prove  my  suspicion,  let  me  quote 
from  a  February  28,  1980,  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Last  year,  during  a  dvfl  lawsuit  against 
C&8  (the  dub  receiving  tbe  Teasasters 
loan)  by  tbe  Labor  Department,  the  penskn 
fund  unsuooestfally  sought  to  pi  event 
C&S's  lawyer  from  providing  detaOa  of  the 
loan  to  labor  Investigatocs. 

Business  as  usual  is  my  condusion— 
the  fund  trustees  do  not  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  members  as  a  priority,  tmt 
the  protection  of  their  cronies  both 
inside  and  outside  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Aivythiw  point  that  I  would  make  at 
this  time  to  that  throudiout  the  bear- 
ings conducted  by  Mr.  OiBBOiHa,  we 
were  told  by  the  Justice  Departmmt 
that  they  were  locking  into. law  viola- 
tions by  the  Teamsters,  but  gave  us 
litUe  details. 

Not  wanting  to  prejudice  the  Justice 
Department's  woi^  our  subcommittee 
never  pressed  the  Justice  Department 
for  more  information 

Now,  this  Wall  Street  Journal  story 
indicates  that  the  Justice  Department 
is  beginning  to  move. 

My  warning  Is  this— The  task  of  the 
Department  wHl  not  be  easy.  They  wUl 
be  going  against  the  best,  lx>th  in 
courtroom  tactics,  and  in  delaying  tac- 
tics, this  to  the  obvious,  for  thto  has 
been  the  history  of  the  Labor  and  IRS 
efforts  against  the  Teamstera.  And 
now  the  Justice  Department  also  has 
the  extra  burden  of  the  IRS  refusing 
to  share  vital  Inf oimation  about  the  fi- 
nancial dealings  of  these  diaractera 
The  problem  to  caused  not  Just  by  the 
IRS  in  all  falmesa  to  the  agency,  but 
by  the  weil-intcntioned  dtodosure  re- 
forms passed  in  1976. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee  wUl  be 
foUowing  the  Justice  Doiartment's 
woA  carefully.  We  wish  them  weU. 

I  insMt  the  full  Wall  Street  Journal 
story  in  the  Congsxssiohal  Rboobd  at 
thto  point: 

atom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  21^ 
19M] 

VJB.  Paoas  Sbbs  To  Fnn  IP  CsTiiaa 

iMmOBMB  KiCKBACXS  10  TftAMSXI 

(By  Jlra  DrtakhaU) 
The    Justtoe    Department's    Organised 
Crime  Strike  Faroe  is  eonductlng  a  grand 
Jury  probe  to  detenalne  whether  "hundreds 
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valued  at  $3.6  million. 
C&S  was  owned  by  Carl 
Island  contractor.  Mr.  Si- 
declines  comment  on  the  in- 


maa  mra  vmuMMiiwao 


it,  strike  force  lawyer  James 

says  the  force's  probe  is  seek- 

whether  "kickbacks  to  offl- 

Btatea  fund  were  laun- 

Arawak  Trust  Co.  (Cayman) 

if  a  scheme  to  defraud  the 

I  idplenU  of  the  alleged  klck- 

deotlfled.) 


Csitrali 


looited 


in  the  Cayman  Islanrts. 

is  owned  by,  among 

Midland  Overseas  Corp..  a 

Midland  Banks  Inc.  a  28% 

ei»aBLtd..aunltof 

Kleinwort,  Betiaon.  Lonsdale 

holder,  the  affldavtt  says. 

the  remaining  tntsrest  in 

identified. 
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A  spokesman  for  Kleinwort  Benson  Ltd. 
In  New  York  said  he  couldn't  talk  about  the 
court  action. 

The  affidavit  further  says  that  earlier  this 
month.  Arawak's  directors  voted  to  decline 
to  make  available  to  the  Brooklyn  grand 
Jury  the  bank  account  records  of  Seahouses 
Ltd.  (Cayman)  and  (Christine  Ltd. 
(Cayman),  where  part  of  the  alleged  loan 
proceeds  went.« 
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ADMINISTRATION  DELAYS 
DRAFT  PLAN  PAPERS 


for  Marine  Midland  con- 
's ownership  interest  but 
comment, 
of  the  probe  is  a  $4.5  million 
Pension  Fund  loan  made  in 
to  C&8  Oolf  A  Country 
l$S-acre  complex  in  the  village 
oo  Long  Island. 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OrCOLOHADO 

nf  THi  Housi  or  represehtativbs 

Monday.  March  3. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month  I  requested  certain 
background  materials  from  OBCB  on 
the  preparation  of  the  Presidential 
re<»mmendations  for  selective  servi(% 
reform. 

The  administration  is  now  saying 
"due  to  imusual  circumstances"  they 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  materi- 
als In  a  timely  fashion. 

The  administration  appears  to  have 
more  than  enough  staff  to  attempt  to 
ramrod  the  President's  draft  registra- 
tion plan  through  the  Congress,  but 
when  we  want  to  see  some  of  their 
background  materials,  they  are  unable 
to  provide  them. 

liietters  from  Mrs.  Schboeder  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
follow: 

COHGKESS  or  THE  UlfTTED  STATES. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  9. 1980. 
James  T.  McIitTTHE.  Jr., 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Wcuhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McIirrTRE:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions Of  the  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Privacy  acts,  I  hereby  request  to  be  pro- 
vided with  any  and  all  docimients,  reports, 
memoranda,  letters.  Issue  papers.  Steering 
Committee  schedules.  Steering  Committee 
minutes.  Designs  for  each  of  the  ten  Issues, 
drafts  of  recommendations,  and  similar  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  preparation  of  the 
President's  Flan  for  Selective  Service 
Reform. 

Sincerely, 

Pat  SCHROEDER. 


Executive  OmcB  or  the  Presi- 
OEHT,  Omcx  or  Mahagemxht  Aim 

BUllUEI, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  February  27, 1980. 
Bon.  Patricia  Schroeder. 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativet, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Corgresswomaii  Schroeder:  This 
letter  Is  to  notify. you  that  due  to  unusual 
dreumstanoes,  an  extension  of  up  to  ten 
working  days  will  be  necessary  to  process 
your  request  under  the  Fteedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  received  in  this  office  February 
12. 1980.  This  addiUonal  time  is  required  be- 
cause, in  order  to  respond  to  your  request, 
there  has  been  a  need  tat  crasultaticm  with 
several  units  within  OMB  and  with  other 
agencies  having  a  substantial  Interest  In  the 
determinatloD  of  the  request.  The  authority 
for  this  extensiim  is  Section  Ma(axexB)  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 


Our  response  will  be  dispatched  on  or 
before  BCarch  12, 1980. 
Sincerely, 

LnmA  L.  Smrh, 
Atsittant  to  the  Director 

for  Admini»tTation.m 


H.R. 


5225,  FIREARMS  LAW 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAIMAN 

OrMARTLAIID 

m  THE  HOUSK  or  REPRBSEIITAT1VE8 

Monday,  March  3,  1980 

•  fir.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wide 
variety  of  Americans  have  recently 
be(»me  subject  to  the  terror  of  a 
knock  on  the  door  In  the  middle  of  the 
night.  These  Americans  represent,  by 
any  definition,  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  They  are  the  ones 
that  government  turns  to  time  and 
again  for  sacrifice  when  our  Nation  is 
imperiled  or  when  sa(Tifice  is  demand- 
e±  Throughout  our  history  it  has 
been  this  kind  of  hard-working  Ameri- 
can that  has  come  through  in  the 
pinch. 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have 
been  approached  by  a  number  of 
people  in  my  district  who  observe  our 
Judicial  system.  They  have  been  filled 
with  outrage  over  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac(x>,  and  Fire- 
arms of  the  n.S.  Treasury  and  their 
campaign  of  persecution  against  gun 
dealers.  Each  of  these  citizens  have 
conceded  some  level  of  technical  pro- 
priety on  the  part  of  the  BATF  and 
they  have  uired  the  Congress  to 
repeal  those  sections  of  the  Gim  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  that  allow  the  kind  of 
well-documented  Judicial  travesty  as- 
sociated with  the  enforcement  of  that 
law.  Many  officials  detest  having  to  be 
associated  with  the  prose(nition  of 
such  cases  but  that  they  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter  as  long  as  the  law 
remains  as  written  and  the  BATF  con- 
tinues its  campaign  of  persecution. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  realize, 
there  has  been  legislation  introduced. 
H.R.  5225.  to  correct  this  situation.  I 
am  proud  to  state  that  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation  and  that  I  Intend 
to  support  it  fully.  There  has  been 
some  level  of  confusion,  however,  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  this  bUl  and  I 
therefore  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation concerning  this  bill.  I  commend 
this  reading  to  my  colleagues  as  I  am 
certain  it  will  further  their  education 
on  this  Important  topic. 

.The  letter  follows: 

Natiomai.  Rifle  Associatioh 
OP  America. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  17, 1979. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Baumaii, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Cohoresskaii  Baumair  The  National 
Rifle  Association  and  its  membership  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  wpatatutai  fLR.  5228. 
We  have  oodosed  material  that  will  be  of 
use  to  you  in  answering  ccmstitutent  re- 
quests. 

This  bill,  oititled  the  "Flrearais  Law 
Reform  Act",  represents  a  major  step  to- 
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vards  tt^— «"«H»y  the  abases  that  have  oo- 
eared  In  Um  enf oroement  of  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  It  win  also  eliminate  a  oonalderable 
■mount  of  unneoeaaary  paper  work. 

It  win  not  Interfere  with  the  major  provl- 
sioiA  of  the  Gun  C(mtrol  Act  that  deal  with 
Identtflcatioo  of  purdiaaers.  mafl  order 
salea,  sales  to  minors,  and  related  areas.  The 
bUl  IniitTiail  eoneentnitea  on  areas  of  the  law 
that  have  not  proven  to  be  of  any  law  en- 
forcement utility,  or  which  are'so  broadly 
drafted  that  the  enforcement  agency,  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
has  abused  the  discretion  granted  by  the 
Uw. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  there  have  been 
widespread  complaints  from  law-abiding 
firearms  owners  that  BATF  is  abustaig  their 
rights  by  their  enforcement  tactics.  Qonaie  at 
these  abuses  were  exposed  at  hearings  held 
by  the  Treasury  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  this 
summer. 

NRA  has  naturally  received  most  of  these 
complaints.  Early  in  1978  it  became  upvu- 
ent  that  these  were  not  isolated  incidents  of 
individual  agents  acting  improperly,  but 
rather  were  patterns  of  abuses,  involving 
only  certain  sections  of  the  law.  Eighteoi 
months  of  research  has  established  to  our 
satisfaction  that: 

1.  BATF  agents  have  been  arresting  large 
numbers  of  citizens  on  purely  technical 
grounds,  and  in  situations  bordering  on  en- 
trapment; 

2.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
these  arrests,  and  firearms  confiscations, 
are  for  the  purposes  of  producing  high, 
arrest  and  confiscation  statistics  for  their 
superiors  and  the  Congress; 

3.  The  Bureau  has  been  confiscating  an- 
tique firearms  that  are  not  subject  to  feder- 
al regulation,  and  firearms  such  as  expen- 
sive hunting  rifles  that  are  extremely  un- 
likely to  be  used  in  crimes.  Many  of  the 
latter  are  "retained  for  official  use"  rather 
than  destroyed; 

4.  The  Bureau  is  attempting  to  achieve  by 
unilateral  action  that  for  which  it  was 
unable  to  obtain  legislative  authority,  such 
as  drasUcally  reducing  the  number  of  small 
businesses  with  firearms  dealer's  licenses, 
and; 

5.  The  Gun  Control  Act  itself  is  so  poorly 
written  as  to  invite  many  of  these  abuses  by 
the  enforcement  agency. 

The  new  Director  of  BATF  has  promised 
reforms.  However,  the  problem  is  too  wide- 
spread for  its  solution  to  be  entrusted  to  ad- 
ministrative action.  Abusive  practices  halted 
by  one  order  can  easily  be  resumed  by  an- 
other. We  have  also  seen  past  promises  of 
"reform"  which  either  were  undercut  by  the 
implementing  orders,  or  simply  were  ig- 
nored by  agents  in  the  field. 

The  problem  can  only  be  resolved  by 
changes  in  the  Gun  Control  Act  itself.  The 
Volkmer  and  McClure  bill  addresses  itself  to 
these  problems. 

Every  provision  in  the  bill  is  either  direct- 
ed at  documented  abuses  or  at  sections 
which  require  considerable  paper  work  and 
have  never  demonstrated  any  law  enforce- 
ment utility  (such  as  records  of  ammunition 
sales). 


A  wideqiread  show  of  Congressional  inter- 
est will  certidnly  increase  the  chance  of 
hearings  into  the  problems  that  exist  with 
the  Gun  Control  Act.  Equally  importaht,  it 
will  demonstrate  to  BATF  that  the  Con- 
gress is  unwilling  to  condone  its  past  agency 
■ctivitiea  and  expects  real  reforms  to  be 
made. 

We  would  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  ad- 
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dttlonal  Information  on  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Sinoerdy, 

NealKhok. 
Executive  Director.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  M. 
JOHNSTON 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

orxBua 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  UPRB8BITATIVB 

Monday.  March  3, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  last 
month  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  veterans  of  America  lost  a  val- 
uable worker  and  a  true  frlencL 
Charles  M.  Johnston,  a  General  Coun- 
sel, announced  his  retirement  after  38 
years  in  military.  State,  and  Federal 
service. 

Holding  that  position  since  1965, 
ClHrlie  Johnston  has  played  a  major 
role  in  guiding  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  advising  the  Congress  in 
tailoring  legislation  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  three  generations  of 
American  veterans.  He  has  been  di- 
recUy  involved  in  the  writing  and  pas- 
sage of  12  major  legislative  enact- 
ments. These  achievements  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  veterans'  benefits  and 
services:  The  cold  war  OI  bill  and  Viet- 
nam era  inqirovements;  expansion  of 
the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act;  veterans  nursing  home  care 
program;  medical  care  for  siwivors 
and  dependents  of  totally  disabled 
service-connected  veterans  (CHAM- 
PUS);  premium  pay  for  VA  nurses; 
nursing  home  care  added  to  veterans 
State  home  program;  transfer  of  the 
national  cemetery  system  to  the  VA 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army;  VA 
assistance  in  establishii«  new  medical 
schools:  grants  to  affiliated  medical 
schools  and  assistance  to  health  man- 
power training  institutions:  exchange 
of  medical  information  program,  spe- 
cial pay  for  VA  physicians  and  den- 
tists; expand  the  mission  of  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
to  include  education  and  training  and 
medical  research  to  benefit  the  VA 
and  the  Nation;  and  adaptive  equip- 
ment for  automobiles  of  disabled  vet- 
erans and  testing  program. 

Bom  in  Marshall,  Tex..  Charlie 
Johnston  received  his  BA.  and  ILLS. 
from  the  University  of  Texas.  From 
1942  to  1946  he  served  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Headquarters,  3d  Battalion, 
386th  Infantry,  97  Infantry  Division. 
During  that  time  he  was  awarded  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  the 
American  Theater  Campaign  Medal, 
the  European  Theater  Campaign 
Medal  with  two  Bronze  Stars,  and  the 
Asiatic/Pacific  Campaign  MedaL  From 
1959  to  1966  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Anny  Reserve  Congressional  C(«n- 
mand  and  Operations  Oroup. 

Charlie  Johnston  practiced  law  in 
Austin.  Tex.,  from  1956  to  1964  where 
he  also  served  in  the  Texas  State  Leg- 
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islature  and  tbe  State  <tf  Tesaa  Hlgli- 
way  Department.  Ftom  1957  to  1960 
he  was  assistant  to  Senator  Ralph 
Tarborougli,  Democrat  of  Tfexas,  in 
the  U.S.  Soiate.  and  served  as  counsel 
on  the  Veterans'  Attain  Suboommlt- 
tee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
•nd  Piiblic  Welfare  from  1961  to  1966. 
While  on  the  Senate  suboommtttee 
staff  he  edited  the  original  pobUcatlon 
of  '^edal  of  Honor  1863-1963"  in  the 
name  of  the  Congre«  of  the  United 
States.  This  treatise  was  the  fbat  pnb- 
Ucation  that  imduded  tbe  hMory  and 
all  citations  awarded  aenrloe  penonnd 
for  the  first  100  years  of  the  medal's 
existence.  Later  he  expanded  and  up- 
dated the  same  publication  to  include 
Medal  of  B-ODar  recipients  throoili 
1968.  From  the  Smate  Subooomiittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  he  moved  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  where  he 
has  served  as  General  Counsel  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  it  seems  that 
we  are  losing  an  increasing  number  of 
old  and  trusted  friends  within  the  VA 
as  the  so-called  class  of  1946.  the  men 
and  womoi  who  entered  public  service 
following  World  War  n.  graduate  into 
retirement.  There  are  many  we  would 
want  to  commend  and  thank  for  a  life- 
time of  public  service.  In  this  regard. 
(]!harlie  Johnston  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  this  generation  of  public 
servants  who  have  worked  so  loyally  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  the  American 
veteran.  He  has  made  a  lasting  mark 
on  the  function  of  government  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.« 


THE  DRAFT:  BLOOD'S  A  LOT 
CHEAPER  THAN  OIL 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

oroouMuoo 

m  THK  HOUSK  or  BKPBBSEHTATTVSS 

Monday,  March  3, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Henry  Gibson  is  upholding  the  tradi- 
tion of  Ambrose  Bierce.  Mark  Twain, 
and  H.  L.  Mencken.  An  article  by  him 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2.  IMO] 
Gxanrnrcs  FkoH  Toua  PaxsioKifT 
(By  Henry  Gibson) 
Hi,  kids,  this  is  your  president 
And  I  Just  want  a  minute  to  say 
You  are  the  future.  I'm  proud  of  you. 
So  register  today. 

Now  dont  get  me  wrong,  we're  not  going  to 

war. 
But  in  case  I  must,  well,  intnvene. 
I'd  Just  like  to  know  how  to  get  In  touch 
Tonkin-quick  like,  know  what  I  mean? 

See,  Rosalynn  and  me,  we're  opposed  to  the 

draft 
So  each  day  we  ask  peace  from  the  Lord. 
But  ahould  war  ever  come,  by  gosh.  I'd  look 

dumb 
If  there  were  rust  on  my  sword. 

So  I  spoke  to  our  Maker,  Mix  Lillian,  too. 
And  asked;  What  shaU  I  give  our  nation? 
And  you  know  what  the  two  of  them  whls- 
poedtome? 
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When  the 

WovBttaekad 

Iknewit 

rtM^^tn  Just  CO 

In  aflash.  Ood 
SticncUili 
Repel  by  an 
Bjr  any  outaide 


Ood- rearing  i 


f oika  of  Afghantotao 
thoaaatbelatReda 
to  atop  prayinc  and  act 
nrerthe 


tMn 


Here's  what 

time 
DfskWour 
Lesapay, 
Death  in  an 

80  resister  now, 
ForMotdl.for 
Far  Texaco.  Oobooa 
Hurl  the  damne  I 

Smite  down  thi 

ade! 
Oome  on.  kids. 
In  the  name  of 
Blood's  a  lot 


rerealed  the  docMne  to  me: 
who  honor  Its  Source! 
attacks  on  the  Oulf 
orae. 

ycuH  get  in  return  for  your 
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lKxon.1 


app  THatlfltr 

SI  ly,  the  suspension  of  rights, 
interesting  natkm. 

for  Chevron  and  Christ. 
fOT  Shell. 
Aroo  and  Hess, 
heathens  to  hell! 

infidels)  Blast  their  block- 
defend  foreign  soil 
Lhe  Father,  Sun.  holy  Oulf. 
thanoiL* 


WHERE  .  kRE  OUR  ALLIES? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

I  V  mW  TOBK 
in  THE  HOU  a  OP  SKPRSSZITTATI  VEl> 

Mondt  IK  March  X  1980 
DOWI<ET 


CODS  ore. 


attemiting 


•  Mr. 

many  Members, 
ing  a  series  oi 
on  the  subject 

My  intent  is 
my  power  to 
need  to 
other  Members 
tlons  of  how 
are  all 
tendency  as  a 
serious  the 
fossil  fuels  is, 
for  a  quick 

My  purpose 
my  colleagues 
Tergin  in  the 
of  the  New 
parUculaiiy 
for  my  public 
Questions  in 
work  hi 
ness  School 
well  known, 
of  the  UJS.  fu4l 
ity  to  muster 
tlons    against 
update  for 
colleagues  In 
too.  to  field 
why  we 
Iran: 


t  lese 
prodidng 


Tils< 


thit 


tte 
appeir 


(From  the  M( 


Surprise.  The 
democracies  hsT^ 
overwhelming 
proposed 
out  that  they 
their  access  to 
what  an  Iranian 
world  ofl  market 

Americana  mar 
pusIllaniBlty, 
stve  reaaona  for 
half -baked  aetae^ 


sanctims 


bit 


formulated  in  a 


Mr.  Speaker,  like 
I  have  been  conduct- 
town  meetings  recently 
of  energy  conservation, 
to  do  everjrthlng  within 
omivlnce  people  of  the 
I  know  that  the 
do  not  need  descrip- 
« Ifflcult  this  task  is.  We 
to  deal  with  our 
nation  to  minimize  how 
shortage  of  liquid 
land  to  continue  to  look 
flxisolution. 

here  is  to  point  out  to 
an  article  by  Dr.  Daniel 
February  2.  1980.  Issue 
Republic,  which  I  found 
lelpful  wh«i  preparing 
neetings,  and  in  fielding 
areas.  Dr.  Tergin's 
the  Harvard  Bus!- 
st^idy.  "Energy  Future."  is 
article,  on  the  effects 
shortage,  of  our  inabil- 
world  support  for  sane- 
Iran,    is    the    perfect 
book.  I  offer  it  to  my 
hope  it  may  help  you. 
difficult  questions  of 
so  powerless  against 


Republic.  Feb.  2.  tMO] 
Hoaiaoss  or  EnaoT 
CBy  E  r.  Daniel  Tergin) 


other  major  oQ-importing 

demonstrated  less  than  an 

to  Join  us  in  our 

against  Iran.  It  turns 

Lre  Quite  concerned  about 

Iranian  oil.  and  they  fear 

oO  shotoff  would  do  to  the 

at  this  hysterical  time. 

gnash  their  teeth  at  such 

our  alllea  do  have  imprea- 

I  eeing  the  U.&  propoaal  aa  a 

The  UA  initiative  was 

ray  that  almost  ensured  re- 


jection. We  wet*  asking  oar  alBes  for  a  ges- 
ture. whOe  dlq>laykig  little  understanding 
of  the  energy  poaltions  of  (he  other  indus- 
trial countrlea  and  how  they  relate  to  our 
own  energy  poalttoiL 

One  thing  should  have  been  clear  since 
the  crisis  began  on  Movember  4:  the  United 
States'B  abmty  to  deal  with  the  crisis  would 
be  much  greater  if  American  demand  for 
foreign  oO  were  reduced.  It  Is  obvious  that 
we  need  to  reduce  our  Imports  by  roughly 
what  Iran -la  eaportlug— two  gailllon  barrels 
a  day— before  we  can  reasonably  expect  the 
other  consumers  to  go  along  with  us  in  an 
embargo.  Reducing  imports  would  in  effect 
add  that  moch  new  "supiriy"  to  the  world 
market  as  sn  altonative  to  Iranian  oCL  It 
also  would  be  the  first  aigntflrant  counter- 
pressure  on  the  oorrent  iwlces.  The  Japa- 
nese apparently  kiqulred— wMi  aome  Justifi- 
cation—whether America  would  help  to  re- 
place the  500.000  or  so  barrels  a  day  they 
would  lose  from  Iran.  Part  of  the  answer, 
unfortunately,  is  already  in  VS.  legislation, 
which  foihids  the  export  of  Alaskan  oQ— Le.. 
to  Japan.  The  only  other  way  we  could  help 
"repbuje"  that  100,000  barrels  is  by  reducing 
our  take  on  the  woiU  market 

Without  such  a  reduction  the  effort  to 
punish  the  Iranians  by  cutting  off  trade  ac- 
tually would  end  up  hurting  oil  consumers 
more  than  the  target.  Our  unilateral  embar- 
go against  Iranian  oiL  announced  last  No- 
vember, illustrates  the  .problem.  It  has  not 
hurt  Iran.  What  it  has  done  is  to  produce  a 
sniffling  around  of  barrela  tm  the  world  oQ 
market,  probably  contributing  to  upward 
pressures  on  prioe.  This  is  not  an  argument 
in  f  avOT  of  buying  Iranian  oO.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment about  how  to  mate  a  ban  effective. 

These  dlfflcultiea  in  producing  an  effec- 
tive sanction  against  Iran  are  the  latest,  and 
perhaps  among  the  most  costly,  examples  of 
a  continuing  faOure:  the  inability  to  connect 
what  is  happening  on  the  international 
scene  (both  politically  and  in  the  oO 
market)  with  UJS.  dOknestic  energy  policy. 
We  are  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  oil. 
The  United  States  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
consumption.  For  that  reason,  how  much 
the  U.S.  consumes  haa  aa  great  an  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  how  much  Saudi 
Arabia  produoea.  America  uses  a  third  of  all 
the  oD  used  in  the  worid  every  day.  One  out 
of  nine  barrela  of  oO  used  in  the  world  is 
burned  ss  gasoline  on  American  roads. 
About  4S  percent  of  our  oU  is  currently  im- 
ported, making  ua  the  largest  buyer  of  oil  in 
the  world— taking  about  a  quarter  of 
OPECs  entire  production.  Our  oU  Imports 
actually  doulded  between  1073  and  1978.  A 
reduction  in  oar  Imports  of  two  million  bar- 
rels a  day  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
adding  a  second  Kuwait  to  the  supply  side— 
or  more  to  the  point,  a  new  Iran.  Current 
levels  of  dependence  make  us  highly  vulner- 
able. 

The  fact  that  this  connection  is  not 
clear— and  is  not  a  basis  of  UJS.  policy— con- 
stitutes a  major  political  failure.  Reasonable 
excuses  can  be  offered  to  explain  away  this 
failure  up  to  January  1979.  This  was  a 
period  of  Indian  aummer  in  the  oU  mariiet. 
The  Carter  administration  had  introduced  a 
sensible  energy  parkagy  in  1977,  only  to  see 
it  torn  up  from  all  sides.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran  set  in  motion  the  second 
energy  sho^  and  ahould  have  produced  a 
series  of  new  responses.  Early  on,  last  ^rfl. 
Carter  took  one  vital  step— he  announced 
the  staged  decontrol  of  domestic  oU  prices. 
For  this  he  deserves  a  lot  of  credit. 

But  the  rest  of  the  year  was  a  time  of 
missed  oivortuntty.  The  synthetic  fuels 
program,  announced  in  July,  meant  a  major 
dtversion  of  attention  andjnoney  away  tram 
the  problem  at  hand  to  something  that  wm 
have  no  impact  until  the  1990s.  It  Is  as  if 
the  patient  was  suffering  a  massive  hemor- 


rhage (and  the  United  Statea  Is  such  a  pa- 
tient)-^tl.7  faUllon  a  week  to  pay  lor  oO  tan- 
ports— and*  the  prescribed  remeidy  was  set- 
ting up  a  Keogh  retirement  plan. 

No  doubt  it  was  thought  that  the  massive 
synfuels  program  would  be  politically  papa- 
lar.  But  there  seems  to  have  t>een  a  great  tai- 
crease  in  public  sophlstlcstion  about  energy 
during  1070.  In  the  last  year,  I  have  spoken 
about  energy  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  carry  away  a  strong  sense 
that  the  public's  wHlingneas  to  face  tliis 
problem  has  grown  greatly.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  the  public's  courage  about  energy  is 
now  greater  than  that  of  its  political  leaders 
In  Washington.  Oirtnion  polls  bear  me  out.' 
The  Carter  admtnlstratfam  and  the  Congress 
are  afraid  of  public  intolerance  that  no 
longer  exists.  The  ayotollah  and  his  stu- 
dents have  had  a  profound  impact.  The 
public  has  been  taught  a  vivid  lesson  on  the 
dangers  of  overdepmdence. 

The  current  crisis  has  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  emergency  steps  neces- 
sary to  help  protect  us  against  this  overde- 
pendence.  The  place  to  start  is  with  gaso- 
line. Remember  One  out  of  ntaie  barrels  of 
oil  used  In  the  world  every  day  is  burned  ^n 
gasoline  on  American  highways.  There  are 
three  things  that  can  be  done  about  gaso- 
line consumption.  One  is  to  do  nothhig. 
That  would  be  the  worst  course.  It  would 
mean  gas  lines  and  no  significant  reduction 
in  U.S.  consumption— and  therefore  higher 
(Mices  and  continuing  high  dependence  on 
the  Persian  Oulf.  That  is  the  current 
course. 

The  other  two  poesIUe  responses  are  a  gas 
tax  and  rationing.  Neither  is  perfect.  Both 
are  better  than  doing  nothing.  Until  recent- 
ly, I  tended  to  favor  a  gas  tax.  It  involves 
less  direct  administration,  and  appears  more 
flexible.  A  gas  tax  can  be  rebated  or,  as  Con- 
gressman John  Anderson  has  argued,  can  be 
used  to  replace  another  tax  such  as  social 
security.  It  makes  sense  to  tax  something 
that  is  scarce  and  insecure. 

But  changing  circumstances  make  the 
case  for  rationing  much  stronger.  We  are' 
now  in  an  energy  emergency.  A  gas  tax  may 
be  too  uncertain  in  such  circumstances, 
since  no  one  knows  how  much  demand  will 
go  down  in  response  to  any  price  hike. 
Moreover,  prices  have  been  moving  up 
smartly  because  of  what's  happening  on  the 
world  market— and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
a  result  of  decontrol.  There  are  important 
equity  issues  Involved.  A  rebate  system 
could  be  Just  as  complex  to  administer  as  ra- 
tioning, but  some  argue  that  the  (ingress  is 
suffering  from  "tax  exhaustion." 

Rationing  Involves  obvious  administrative 
questl<His,  including  the  headache  of  exemp- 
tions. It  also  would  take  a  longer  time  to 
start  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  provide 
more  clearly  apparent  equity,  since  every- 
one would  receive  a  basic  entitlement  A 
target— two  million  fewer  barrels  a  day,  a  re- 
duction of  a  little  over  25  percent— could  be 
set  and  achieved.  The  administration  of 
such  a  program  may  be  less  complex  than 
many  critics  suggest  The  most  sensible  plan 
might  well  be  a  hybrid— a  basic  rationing 
entitlement  with  additional  gasoline  availa- 
ble, but  carrying  a  tax  of  anywhere  from  25 
to  50  cents  more  per  gallon.  The  rationing 
could  eventually  phase  out  into  a  tax.  And 
perhaps  we  should  try  the  gasoline  tax  first. 
What  we  should  not  do  is  argue  endlessly 
over  which  is  better.  We  should  take  a 
major  step  to  restrain  gasoline  demand. 

Ajiy  such  step  to  reduce  our  gasoline  con- 
sumption dramatically  would  strenghten 
our  hand  conaideraUy  with  the  other  West- 
em  countries.  It  certainly  would  improve 
our  position  with  the  producers,  and  it 
would  give  us  more  maneuverabililty  In 
coping  with  unfolding  events:  It  also  would 
save  this  country  a  pfle  of  money— almost 
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$500  million  a  week.  If  this  type  of  action 
had  been  taken  a  year  ago,  we  might  very 
well  be  paying  about  the  same  price  for  oil 
today  that  we  paid  at  the  end  of  1978. 

Mqst  politicians  seem  to  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  Che  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence assures  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  cheiv  and  abundant  gaso- 
line. But  expense  and  insecurity  now  govern 
our  oil  supplies.  To  date,  the  only  candidate 
who  had  the  courage  to  face  up  to  the  true 
implications  of  our  position  is  John  Ander- 
son, with  his  50  cents  a  gallon  tax.  The  rest 
are  off  thundering  the  most  irrelevant  non- 
sense. To  talk  about  coal  is  to  talk  about 
something  that  will  take  a  decade  to  become 
a  significant  substitute  for  Imported  oil.  Nu- 
clear power  does  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  imported  oil  in  any  event. 

The  impatience  and  unease  of  the  public 
grows.  I  suspect  that  those  public  officials 
who  ducked  the  issue  will  be  panelized  next 
November  by  their  constitutents.  who  by 
then  will  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween those  who  tried  to  protect  the  coun- 
try and  its  energy  position  and  those  who 
prevaricated. 

How  wlU  the  currait  flallings  look  from 
the  perspective  of  some  years  from  now? 
The  fabled  breed  known  as  future  historians 
wiU  be  amazed  that  such  obviously  sensible 
steps  were  not  taken.  Beyond  that,  they 
surely  will  not  be  able  to  contain  their  irony 
and  scorn  at  the  costly  irrelevance  of  our 
national  debate  on  energy— and  their  dis- 
dain at  the  irresponsibility  of  those  who 
simply  would  not  face  a  rather  ugly 
reality.0 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  IRANIAN 
RETREAT 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

or  MAKTLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ai>- 
pointment  of  a  U.N.-sponsored  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  alleged 
crimes  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  is  but  the 
latest  development  in  a  series  of  con- 
cessions by  President  Carter.  The  con- 
tinuing Iranian  crisis— now  in  its  unbe- 
lievable fourth  month— has  been  a 
study  in  appeasement  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  this  latest  move  is  simply 
the  most  glaring  example  of  the  re- 
treat from  the  President's  earlier 
tough  rhetoric. 

After  repeatedly  promising  the 
American  people  that  such  a  commis- 
sion would  only  be  authorized  simulta- 
neously with  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages, the  President  by  allowing  the 
commission  to  pnx^ed  before  the  hos- 
tages' release  has  compromised  what 
little  leverage  was  left  to  the  United 
States.  The  ayatollah's  response,  that 
the  hostages'  fate  would  not  be  decid- 
ed until  April,  demonstrates  .the 
regard  the  Iranians  have  for  our  latest 
retreat. 

America,  it  seems,  is  being  made  the 
fool— and  Mr.  Carter's  continued  cave- 
ins  can  only  exacerbate  the  interna- 
tional (immunity's  perception  of  tliis 
fact.  I  include  now  in  the  Re(X}iu>  a 
column  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Will  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  21  Baltimore 
Sun.  In  it  Mr.  Will  accurately  assesses 
our  most  recent  retreat— as  well  as  the 
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Mame  for  It.  Constancy,  and  not  expe- 
diency, is  required  by  the  President 
As  Mr.  Will  states,  those  who  have 
praised  the  President's  restraint  under 
the  guise  of  retreat  have  unfortunate- 
ly lost  their  right  to  c(«iplain  at  this 
late  point 
The  column  follows: 

The  Retrkat  ro  PouzicAL  Ramsom 

WASHiMGToa.— The  day  the  United  Na- 
tions announced  the  "commission  of  in- 
quiry." the  warld  press  carried  an  interest- 
ing photograph  from  Iran.  A  shopkeeper 
"accused"  of  "preftteering"  was  straiqied  by 
the  ankles  to  a  horimmtal  bar,  with  hto 
shoulders  on  the  pavement  while  aome  dis- 
pensers of  "revalutiaiiary  Justice"  laahed  his 
feet.  Perhaps  if  the  eommlasion  has  aome 
spare  time,  it  will  want  to  inquire  about  Ju- 
risprudence and  penology  in  kfr.  Banl- 
Sadr'slran. 

It  is,  the  U.N.  stresses,  a  "oommission  of 
inquiry,"  not  a  "tribunaL"  It  is  concerned 
with  "findtngx,"  not  "JudRnents."  But 
Americans  should  not  tsike  comfort  from 
such  scholaatldsms.  The  United  Statea  said 
it  would  neither  negotiate  with  nor  reward 
terrorists.  Now  it  is  negotiating  the  reward. 
And  Americans  have  approved,  overwhdm- 
ingly,  the  conduct  that  led  to  this. 

While  talking  about  "tightenbig  the 
screws"  and  making  Iran  pay  "an  increas- 
ingly higher  price"  each  day.  the  United 
States  avoided  virtually  all  measures  that 
might  punish  Iran,  and  even  abandoned  the 
sanctions  it  made  such  a  show  of  seeking. 
Now  it  is  paying  political  ransom  to  political 
kidnappers. 

The  forming  of  the  oommission  may  be 
only  the  first  of  many  payments,  and  it  may 
have  bought  nothing.  A  newspaper  headline 
of  February  19  says:  "Bani-Sadr  Fails  To 
Set  Release  Date  For  Hostages."  The  verb 
"fails"  implies  that  President  Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr  tried.  Maybe  he  did.  American 
diplomats  says  he  is  a  "moderate." 

But  remember  Stalin,  as  described  by  such 
American  diplomats  as  C^ordell  Hull  (Stalin 
is  'a  wily  politician  who  could  well  grace  a 
seat  in  our  U.S.  Senate")  and  Averell  Harri- 
man  (Stalin  is  "a  strong  party  political  boss 
who  could  run  a  Tammany  machine  like 
Mayor  Hague").  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Mr.  Bani-Sadr  is  a  Stalin.  I  am  suggesting 
that  America's  proclivity  for  wishful  think- 
ing should  be  remembered  when  "modera- 
tion" is  ascril}ed  to  Iran's  new  president 
who  says  of  Iran's  terrorists,  "They  are 
brothers  and  we  love  them  well." 

It  is  periodically  said  that  the  United 
States  must  be  conciliatory  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  lest  JCremlin  hawks  devour 
Kremlin  doves.  Now  it  is  said  that  the 
United  States  must  make  concessions  to 
"strengthen  Bani-Sadr's  hand"  in  dealing 
with  "extremists." 

Already  the  United  States  has  retreated 
from  its  pledge  that  it  would  not  even  dis- 
cuss an  investigatory  commission  until  the 
hostages  were  released.  (In  November,  Mr. 
Bani-Sadr  called  for  an  investigation,  but 
President  Carter  said  that  "only  after  the 
hostages  are  released  will  we  be  willing  to 
address  Iran's  concerns.") 

Next  the  United  jBtates  retreated  from 
the  position  that  the  hostages  would  have 
to  be  released  before  the  commission  began 
meeting. 

What  good  has  the  retreating  done? 

As  recently  as  last  weekend,  Mr.  Bani- 
Sadr  endorsed  the  tiostage  seisure.  He  said 
it  was  deplorable  from  "humanitarian"  and 
"legal"  standpointa,  but  not  "from  the  pollt- 
fc»l  point  of  view"  and  that  "today  the  po- 
litical aqDCct  of  the  problem  is  predomi- 
nant" 
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As  tiiis  is  written.  Mr.  DanH^dr  te  de- 
manding that  Oie  hoetages  be  lieM  onta  the 
commlasian  wiwi^ftfa  Ms  woik  and  the 
United  States  rondr.mna  tIaM.  His  only 
promise  is  that  wtwB  al  tMs  Is  done  "we 
ahaU  see  what  we  ahall  <h>." 

Whoi  Mr.  Carter  recently  was  aAed 
about  his  winincnesB  to  discdss  (and,  by  im- 
pOeaXian,  to  Judge  and  eondemn)  past  U.S. 
policy  toward  Iran,  he  aald  K  would  not  be 
appropriate  "right  new,"  not  "at  thia  sensi- 
tive moment" 

But  the  moment  for  that  too  may  come, 
llie  New  York  Times  reports:  "Although 
the  State  DqMutment  has  ruled  out  any 
declaration  of  guOt  otfldala  Indicated  that 
It  miiAit  be  possible  to  find  language  to  fi- 
nesse Uie  potaif 

The  payment  of  poUtlcti  ransom  probably 
wUl  promi>t  demands  for  another  form  of 
ransom:  "reparations."  Already,  the  admin- 
IstTation  has  hinted  that  aid  might  be  part 
of  Iran's  reward  for  releasing  the  hostages. 

Arguably,  the  United  States  is  so  weak, 
militarily,  and  so  isolated,  diplomatically, 
that  it  never  had  any  Choice  but  to  devise 
an  agenda  of  appeasement  But  such  agen- 
das never  stop  lengthening. 

So  If,  when  the  commission  is  finished. 
IrMi  stfll  "failx"  to  release  the  hostagea,  and 
instead  raises  the  price,  the  United  States 
WiU  have  to  pay.  And  Americans  who  have 
vigorouriy  apiAanded  VS.  "restraint"  have 
forfeited  their  right  to  (xxoplain. 

Since  November  4.  Americans'  applause 
for  their  government  hasheen  another  echo 
of  September,  1938.  When  Edouard  Dala- 
dier,  the  French  premier,  returned  to  Paris 
from  Munich,  he  hoped  to  avoid  enooimter- 
ing  crowds.  When  he  encountered  some,  he 
ex(daimed.  disgustedly:  "They  do  not  under- 
stand what  we  have  done!"  The  crowds  were 
applauding.* 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PCM  RST1.VAinA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  KEPKSSDrr  ATIVES 

Mondtcy.  March  3,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  County 
Commissioners  has  taken  the  lead  on 
helping  to  educate  Members  of  Con- 
gress (m  the  need  to  reauthorize  reve- 
nue sharing.  As  a  strong  suiH>orter  of 
revenue  sharing.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
the  research  efforts  of  our  State's 
county  commissioners  with  the  House: 

COUMTUS  AMV  RSVnrUE  SHAaiHC 

At  first  glance  Pennsylvania  counties  may 
appear  to  have  litUe  in  common.  From 
Forest  County,  with  its  5.000  population,  to 
PhOadelphU  with  its  2.000,000.  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  reflect  a  divergence  which 
is  a  hallmark  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
Ck>mmonwealth  is  known  for  its  large  cities 
and  Industrial  production,  yet  at  the  same 
time  claims  the  largest  rural  population  of 
any  state  in  the  nation. 

Regardless  of  their  location  or  slae,  every 
one  of  the  67  counties  shares  a  recent  histo- 
ry of  growing  demands  for  public  aervioes. 
coupled  with  an  iixreastng  number  of  pro- 
grams mandated  by  Federal  and  State  gov- 
emmenta.  Urban  or  rural,  large  or  small. 
Peiuisylvanla  counties  have  been  trans- 
formed frun  record-keepers  Into  major  pro- 
viders of  services.  Nowhere  is  this  change 
better  reflected  than  in  the  slae  of  county 
budgets.  Many  have  doubled  or  even  tripled 
(even  after  accounting  for  Inflation)  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  yean. 


tributed  to  the 
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Tbli  pbenomi^  growtb  can  be  Urgely  at- 
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ODslausht  of  new  Federal 


and  State  mand  ites.  In  fact,  a  typical  coun- 


ty's budget  is  fii  nded  with  two  dollars  from 
Washington  or  Harrisburg  to  every  one 
raised  locally.  Tfiis  Influx  of  outside  funding 
has  done  mor^  than  Just  increased  the 
budget  size:  alfiost  to  a  one.  they  have 
added  complex  i  eporting  and  compliance  re- 
this  red-tape  is  especially 
frustrating  considering  the  limited,  "cate- 
gorical" nature  <  )f  the  funds.  Certain  grants 
are  intended  for  certain  purposes,  and  the 
avaHaMlity  of  Ikinds  rarely  corresponds  to 
the  areas  of  grei  test  need. 

The  singular  ( xception  to  this  barrage  of 
restricted,  nam  v-purpose  funding  has  been 
General  Revenu  i  Sharing.  While  other  Fed- 
have  reduced  county  offi- 
cials' ability  to  r  sspond  to  public  needs.  Rev- 
enue Sharing  hui  succeeded  in  doing  Just 
the  reverse.  Ins  .ead  of  being  another  cate- 
gorical grant,  O  tlS  is  a  unique  and  success- 
ful blend  of  bloc^-grant  and  entitlement  aid. 
concept  provides  funds 
with  few  restriciions  on  their  use,  and  the 
entitlement  fori  lula  assures  local  and  State 
their  proportionate  share, 
without  the  ne<  d  for  elaborate  grant  pro- 
posals. Indeed  t  le  program  has  been  espe- 
by  many  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  uv  normally  ill-prepared  to 
compete  for  Feieral  assistance  and  whose 
are  often  not  addressed. 
Sharing  began  in  1972. 
have  received  over 
the  current  fiscal  year 
alone,  their  entitlement  exceeds  $112  mO- 
lion.  By  almost  i  ny  standard,  that  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  dii  tributed.  and  it  is  entirely 
auestion  how  it  has  been 
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appropriate 
spent. 

In  the  early  ^ears.  many  locals  officials 
hesitated  to  ear  nark  Revenue  Sharing  dol- 
lars for  anythin  [  other  than  "one-shot"  ex- 
as  capital  projects.  Howev- 
er, as  these  of fi<  ials  came  to  appreciate  the 
unusual  flexibU  ity  which  these  funds  af- 
forded them,  tt  e  use  has  diversified.  This 
'.  hell  ed  significantly  by  changes 
several  years  at  >  which  permitted  ORS  to 
be  used  as  loca  mat.rhing  funds  for  most 
Federal  categorl  cal  grants.  This  change  al- 
lowed reciptenta  of  Revenue  Sharing  to  not 
only  benefit  fn  m  the  program's  inherent 
lack  of  constral  its,  but.  further  to  obtain 
other  needed  ret  tricted-use  funds. 

The  Pennsyh  uia  State  Association  Qf 
County  Commli  doners  has  received  infor- 
mation trom  10  counties  on  how  they  have 
budgeted  Rever  ue  Sharing  funds  In  1980. 
This  data  is  not  a  scientific  sample,  yet  it 
does  reflect  hoi^  some  counties  (ranging  in 
population  from  5,000  to  600.000)  will  be  uti- 
lizing CRS  doUa  -s  this  year.  The  chart  sum- 
marizes the  resp  >nse8  by  category. 
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NoTZ.— These  figures  offer  some  valuable 
insight,  even  if  they  are  somewhat  distort- 
ed. Two  of  the  16  counties  committed  in 
excess  of  90  percent  of  their  entitlements  to 
"Physical  Plant"  expenditures,  while  an- 
other allotted  100  percent  of  its  funds  to 
"Debt  Service".  The  amount  of  funds  in- 
volved in  these  three  instances  alone  repre- 
sents nearly  36  percent  of  all  the  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  in  this  sample. 

It  is  apparent  that  counties  have  signifi- 
cantly redirected  their  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  into  service  areas,  primarily  to  health 
care  and  social  service  providers.  Eleven  of 
the  sixteen  counties  have  appropriated  the 
majority  of  their  O.RJS.  dollars  for  activi- 
ties in  the  "Health  and  Human  Services". 
"Public  Safety",  "Community  Services", 
and  "Business  and  Community  Develop- 
ment" categories.  In  fact,  the  eleven  coim- 
ties'  appropriation  of  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  to  these  categories  averages  90  per- 
cent of  their  total  entitlement. 

Perhaps  a  clearer  picture  of  how  counties 
prioritize  their  Revenue  Sharing  funds  can 
be  obtained  by  examining  how  many  coun- 
ties in  the  survey  commit  funds  to  each  of 
the  categories. 
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To  reiterate,  counties  included  in  this 
sample  are  not  presented  as  a  representative 
sample  of  all  Pennsylvania  counties,  and  It 
is  important  not  to  over-analyze  the  data. 
However,  when  adjusting  for  those  few 
counties  which  have  earmarked  all  of  their 
funds  to  only  one  category,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  counties  to  use  G.R.S.  for  services 
(as  opposed  to  government  operation)  is 
clear.  It  is  likely  that  this  use  of  Revenue 
Sharing  is  reflective  of  most  counties  not  in 
the  sample,  as  well. 

As  noted  previously,  many  of  the  pro- 
grams counties  support  with  ORS  are  not 
also  receiving  other  public  funds.  In  many 
instances,  these  involve  important  commu- 
nity activities  and  services.  The  effects  of 
losing  Revenue  Sharing  would,  of  course, 
vary  from  county  to  county,  but  the  loss 
would  be  severely  felt  in  all  cases. 

If  that  is  true  for  the  local  share,  what 
would  happen  if  the  State's  share  is  elimi- 
nated? In  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  the  answer 
is  fairly  simple:  local  governments  would 
suffer  the  most.  Of  the  nearly  $112  million 
which  the  Commonwealth  will  receive  this 
fiscal  year,  virtually  100%  Is  to  be  passed- 
through  to  political  subdivisions.  Counties 
are  most  concerned  with  the  $24  million  the 
State  reimburses  them  for  county  court  cost 
expenses,  as  well  as  the  $3.4  million  for  local 
health  departments  (five  counties  operate 
health  agencies).  The  remaining  $85  million 
is  to  be  used  for  public  education  and 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  with  a  small 
percentage  ($.5  million)  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  G.RJ3.  compliance  expenses. 

This  use  of  the  State's  entitlement  is  not 
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new.  Of  the  $814,176,692  which  the  Com- 
monwealth has  received  since  Revenue 
Sharing  began,  the  vast  majority  has  been 
in  turn  directed  to  its  political  subdivisions. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
County  Commissioners  supports  the  re-en- 
actment of  General  Revenue  Sharing.  We 
do  so  because  It  is,  in  our  Judgment,  an  inno- 
vative and  successful  approach  to  Federal 
assistance.  In  the  few  short  years  it  has  ex- 
isted. Revenue  Sharing  has  enabled  many 
local  governments  to  establish  vitally- 
needed  services  and  programs  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  possible.  Our 
track  record  in  maximizing  the  benefit  of 
these  block  grant  entitlement  funds  is  open 
to  public  scrutiny,  and  we  are  proud  of  It. 

<3ur  support  for  re-enactment  is  qualified, 
however.  We  request  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  vote  to  renew  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing,  provided: 

1.  The  State  share  is  not  eliminated.  For 
the  reasons  cited,  our  Association  Joins  with 
other  statewide  local  government  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  in  calling  for  continuation  of  the 
State  entitlement.  We  believe  the  success  of 
this  program  can  be  attributed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  ability  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  to  cooperate  in  the  l>est 
use  of  G.R.S.  funds.  This  has  been  especial- 
ly true  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  No  new  strings  are  attached.  Although 
this  is  a  block  grant,  entitlement  program.  It 
is  not  money  provided  without  conditions. 
There  are  already  a  nimiber  of  require- 
ments for  recipient  governments.  Including: 
an  audit  once  every  three  years  of  all  funds 
(not  Just  Revenue  Sharing),  as  well  as 
audits  of  any  agency  to  which  a  county 
might.  In  turn,  allocate  In  excess  of  $25,000: 
public  hearings,  before  and  after  the  use  of 
G.R.S.  funds  is  determined  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  compliance  with  Davis- 
Bacon  and  other  Federal  standards.  We  do 
not  object  to  these  existing  conditions,  but 
we  oppose  any  further  erosion  of  the  flexi- 
bility and  addition  of  red-tape  which  has 
made  Revenue  Sharing  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient Federal  programs  in  existence.* 


THE  CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  revised  version  of 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act  which  seeks 
to  insure  that  cigarettes  have  a  mini- 
mum capacity  for  igniting  smoldering 
upholstered  furniture  and  mattress 
fires. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. A(xording  to  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration, cigarettes  represent  the  No. 
1  national  cause  of  both  injuries  and' 
fire  deaths  in  residential  dwellings. 
Each  year  there  are  over  70.000  smok- 
ing-related  fires  across  the  country 
and  a  resulting  1.800  deaths,  4,000  in- 
juries, and  $180  million  in  economic 
losses.  These  fires  could  have  been 
prevented. 

This  legislation  mandates  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to 
develop  a  performance  standard  that 
will  reduce  the  potential  of  cigarette- 
related  fires  from  occurring.  As  the 
bill  states,  this  performance  standard 
is  to  be  based  on  tests  currently  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Center  on  Fire  Research. 
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Potential    methods    include    a    time 
period  in  which  the  cigarette  must, 
self -extinguish  or  a  measurement  of 
the  cigarette!*  bum  penetration  of  a 
test  substance. 

In  my  original  bill.  I  designated  ciga- 
rettes to  self-extinguish  within  5  min- 
utes when  not  being  smoked,  but  now 
I  feel  it  is  best  to  give  CPSC  flexibility 
in  developing  a  performance  standard 
based  on  the  best  available  and  most 
current  research. 

Past  research  has  shown  that  a 
freshly  lit  cigarette  will  bum  for  ap- 
proxinuitely  20  to  45  minutes  when 
placed  on  a  flat  surface.  This  is  a  rea> 
sonable  period  (}f  time  in  which  a 
burning  cigarette  must  remain  in  con- 
tact with  upholstered  furniture  and 
mattresses  betare  a  fire  will  result. 

Unfortunately,  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturing companies  have  not  ad- 
dressed this  problem,  and  I  believe  the 
serious  nature  of  this  problem  de- 
man(ls  (x>ngressional  action. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  not 
an  antismoking  biU.  I  believe  the  deci- 
sion to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke  should 
be  left  up  to  the  indiriduaL  A  perform- 
ance standard  should  not  interfere 
with  an  individual's  smoking  habits, 
but  rather  address  a  proven  fire 
hazard.  Also,  this  act  requires  that  the 
final  safety  standard  be  accomplished 
without  the  addition  of  any  toxic  ele- 
ments to  the  cigarette. 

Support  for  this  legislation  has  come 
from  across  the  country  and  includes 
groups  made  up  of  individuals  who 
work  daily  with  the  problems  of  smok- 
ing-related  fires,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fire- 
fighters, and  the  American  Bum  Asso- 
^ation.  A  complete  list  of  supporters 
follows  this  text. 

I  believe  this  legislation  can  go  a 
long  way  in  reducing  the  damage  to 
life  and  property  due  to  smoking-relat- 
ed  fires,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  working  to  reduce  this 
danger  by  supporting  this  legislation. 

A  text  of  the  bill  «nd  extraneous  ma- 
terial follows: 
'   Svrromn  or  ths  Cxgakctr  SAnmr  Act 

International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

International  Association  of  Firefighters. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

American  Bum  Association. 

American  Trauma  Society. 

Decorative  Fabrics  Asaodation. 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health. 

Business  and  Institutional  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

Northern  California  Bum  CoundL 

California  Fire  Chiefs  Association . 

Federated  Fire  Figttaers  of  California. 

The  Fifteen  ^vnior  I^eaguea  of  California. 

San  Frandaoe  Oeaenl  Hospital  Trauma 
Center. 

California  FHusitiire  Manufact«reci  Asso- 
ciation. 

Bum  Foimdatian  o(  Greater  Delaware 
Valley. 

Healtfa  Syiteas  Agency  of  Southeastern 
Peimsylvania. 

TIHnaia  Fh»  Impectoni  Awnf  lution 

CMcacB  Flreflgtaten  ITntoB  Local  3. 

Cinckastl  IiMwaBoe  Board. 

Oobb  Ctma^  (Oeovla)  Flreflibten. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oregon  Fire  Standania  and  AeoredHtatioo 
Board. 
Jaycees  of  Coanectieut, 

H.B.— 
A  bill  to  require  persons  who  manufacture 
cigarettes  or  little  dgan  for  sale  or  distri- 
bution in  commerce  to  meet  performance 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  df 
America  in  Congress  osserrMei,  lliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cigarette  Safety 
Act". 

UaPlHlllUITS 

Sbc.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(1)  "cigarette",  "commerce".  "United 
SUtes".  and  "litUe  cigar"  have  the  mean- 
ings prescribed  In  paragraphs  <1),  (2).  (3). 
and  (7),  respectively,  of  sectkm  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  laheling  and  Advertlsiiig  Act; 

(2)  "sale  or  distribution"  Include*  distribu- 
tion of  samples  or  any  other  distributi<Hi 
not  for  sale: 

(8)  "Commission"  means  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission;  and 

(4)  "cigarette  safety  standard"  means  any 
performance  standaiti  or  cigarette  safety 
rule  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Fire  Administration 
has  determined  that  the  careless  use  of 
smoking  materiala  is  the  leading  cause  of 
fire-related  death  and  injury  in  residences 
in  the  United  States; 

(2)  fires  caused  by  cigarettes  and  the  care- 
less use  of  smoking  materials  in  the  United 
States  annually— 

(A)  kill  approximately  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  people. 

(B)  injure  approximately  four  thousand 
people,  and 

(C)  result  in  property  damage  amounting 
to  approximately  $180,000,000: 

(3)  laboratory  experiments  have  shown 
that  a  cigarette  wUl  bum  continuously  for 
approximately  SO  to  45  minutes  when 
placed  on  a  flat  sarface  and  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  period  of  time'in  which  a  burn- 
ing cigarette  must  remain  in  contact  with 
upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses  before 
a  fire  win  result; 

(4)  as  presently  marked,  cigarettes  and 
little  cigars  are  a  dangerous  ignition  source 
which  present  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
injury;  and 

(5)  it  is  feasible  and  practical  to  produce 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars  which  do  not 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States- 

(1)  to  reduce  fhe  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  the  United  States  by  risaulrlng  that  ciga- 
rettes and  little  cigan  manufactured  for 
sale  or  distrfbutira  in  commerce  be  proc- 
essed to  ensure  that  such  cigarettes  or  little 
cigars— 

(A)  if  ignited,  will  stop  burning  within  a 
tkne  period  designated  lor  the  CammiBalon. 
if  such  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  are  not 
smoked  during  such  period,  or 

(B)  meet  some  other  perfonnanoe  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  ComBlsdoB  to 
insure  that  sueh  dgaiettes  or  little  dean  do 
not  ignite  smoldering  upbolatered  furniture 
and  mattrea  flra;  and 

(2)  that  such  prooeasinc  be  aooomplisbed 
without  the  addition  of  any  tozie  elemenU 
to  a  cigarette  or  Dttle  dgar. 

Bie.  4.  (axi)  The  Owiinilwlon  duO  pro- 
DMdgate,  wttMn  M  mflBtiB  after  the  date  ot 
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enactmoit  of  this  tuX,  final  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standaid*  far  dJcarettea  and  IttUe 
dgan  whlcli  act  petfbnBaaee  standards  cn- 
auring  that  soeta  dgaicttea  and  little  dears 
have  a  minimum  capartty  for  Ignhinc  i 
dnring  niAiolatered  f unittuie  and 
fires. 

(2)  Peifuimanee  standards  for  cigarettes 
and  little  dgan  AaB  be  detdoped  by  the 
Commlaaloa  baaed  on  objective  atudlca.  In- 
duding  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Oommeroe. 

(b)  The  CoDunisBlon  shall  commence  the 
prorefdings  for  the  devdomMnt  of  the 
cigarette  nf  ety  standards  under  this  Act  by 
the  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
which  shall— 

(1)  state  that  Congreas  has  dedared  that  a 
safety  standard  for  dcarettcs  and  little 
dgars  is  necessary  and  that  sodi  standard 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commiaaian: 


(2)  invite  interested  persons  to  present 
their  Tiewa  oonoemlng  such  standarda. 
orally  or  in  wilting,  daring  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  tlaya  Immediately  following 
publlcatioa  of  such  notice. 

(c)  Within  12  months  after  publication  of 
the  notice  required  by  subsection  (b).  the 
Comndssion  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  general  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making under  section  553(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Such  general  notice  of 
prcHDOsed  rulemaking  ahaD  Indude  the 
terms  and  substance  of  the  proposed  ciga- 
rette safety  standard. 

(d)  Within  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Commiasian  shall 
promulgate  the  standard  aftn'  Intereated 
persons  have  been  given  an  oppntonlty  to 
participate  In  the  nilemaking  through  sub- 
missian  of  written  data,  liewa.  or  arguments 
with  an  oppartonity  for  oral  present  stlon  A 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presen- 
tation. 

<eXl)  Hie  ffaial  nde  promulgating  the 
cigarette  safety  standard  ahall  specify  the 
date  such  standard  Is  to  take  effect,  not  to 
exceed  focty-elght  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  by  eighteen  iMoths  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  that  tt  is 
imaMe  to  tasue  the  nde  withki  twenty-four 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment.  R  shaD 
prepare  and  transmit  a  report  te  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oommeroe.  Science,  and  Tnos- 
portatlon  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  ForelCB  CommeRe  <rf  the 
House  of  Reprcsentatlfes.  outlining  the  rea- 
sons for  the  extension  and  designating  the 
additional  time  poiod  required,  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  to  issue  a  rule,  and  the 
Commission  ahall  lasoe  a  notice  of  extension 
in  the  Fedoal  Register. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  rulemak- 
ing provUons  of  sections  7  and"*  of  the 
Ooasuma-  Product  Safety  Act.  and  rulemak- 
ing sectUms  of  any  other  acts  administered 
by  the  Crnnmlssion.  shall  not  apply.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provlaian  of  law.  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  required  to  Dsake 
findinai  pacauant  to  these  ssctlons 

(Sl^The  CommiaaioD  may  by  mle  prohibit 
a  manaf  aeturer  of  cigarettes  or  Itttle  dgata 
f  ram  stodvIUnc  such  products  to  whldi  the 
standard  promulgated  porsuant  to  Uiis  sieo- 
tion  appllea.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  terai  "storkpiWng"  Bseaas  maniifartur- 

In^  nr  ImpwrUny  m.  pwxfufft  ^imtmm  QtH  date 

of  promulgation  of  such  ronsiimer  product 
safety  standard  and  ita  effective  date  «t  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  at  whick  sadi 
products  were  produced  or  Imported  daitag 
the  one-year  period  Immediately  : 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
TRIBUTE  TO  TONY  T.  DECHANT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  wlU  Join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Tony  T.  Dechant. 

Mr.  Dechant  is  stepping  down  after 
35  years  with  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  13  years  of  service  as  the  presi- 
dent. During  his  tenure,  Mr.  Dechant 
has  been  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
champions  of  the  family  farm.  He  has 
traveled  around  the  world,  as  well,  to 
promote  international  commodity 
agreements  to  improve  farm  income. 

Tony  Dechant  has  been  active  in 
other  areas  of  community  service  as 
well.  He  is  the  president  of  Green 
Thumb,  Inc..  an  organization  that  en- 
ploys  14,000  elderly  rural  citizens  to 
carry  out  beautification  and  environ- 
mental programs  in  47  States.  He  is 
the  director  of  the  Consumer  Energy 
Coimcil  of  America,  and  a  member  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Tony  De- 
chant for  his  35  years  of  excellent 
service  to  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  family  farm,  and  the  community.* 


NUCLEAR  ACCIDENTS 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OPOREGOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  two  more 
reports  of  this  coimtry's  many  acci- 
dents at  nuclear  facilities.  Three  Mile 
Island  was  not  the  first,  only  the  most 
serious,  of  a  long  history  of  nuclear  ac- 
cidents. I  commend  this  and  all  of  this 
series  for  my  colleagues'  perusaL 

The  reports  follow: 

IMS  ATomc  AccisEMT 

(June  4. 1945,  Hypo,  critlcality  accident,  Loc 

Alamos,  N.  Mex.) 

Source:  TIIX-5360— "A  Summary  of  Acci- 
dents and  Incidents  Involving  Radiation  In 
Atomic  Energy  AcUvlUea.  June  1945 
Through  December  1955,"  by  Daniel  F. 
Hayes,  dated,  August  1956.  pages  10  and  11. 

The  Immediate  supervisor  was  absent 
from  the  scene  when  the  experiment  was 
begun.  According  to  one  of  the  operators, 
the  water  level  was  raised  above  the  poloni- 
um-beryllium source  with  the  supply  valve 
nearly  full  open.  At  this  point,  a  sUitht  In- 
crease in  counting  rate  was  observed,  which 
corresponded  with  what  had  been  observed 
previously  when  the  source  alone  was  im- 
mersed in  water.  A  few  seconds  later  the 
counting  rate  began  to  increase  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  At  this  point  the  supervisor  re- 
turned and  walked  to  within  3  feet  of  the 
taidt  and  noted  a  blue  glow  surrounding  the 
box.  Simultaneously  the  two  operators  were 
hastfly  dosiiig  the  supply  valve  and  opening 
the  drain  valve.  The  buUding  was  then  evac- 
uated. 

The  three  individuals  involved  received 
excessive  radiaUon  exposures,  estimated  In 
the  case  of  two  as  about  MA  rep.  and  in  the 
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third  as  7.4  rep.  The  doses  delivered  to  the 
head  and  neck  of  these  Individuals  may 
have  been  considerably  greater.  The  In- 
volved Individuals  were  hospitalized  for  ob- 
servation, but  no  untoward  symptoms  ap- 
peared. No  significant  changes  in  blood 
counts  were  observed  and  sperm  counts  on 
one  occasion  some  time  after  the  incident 
were  normal.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  received  any  significant 
radiation  damage.  There  was  no  damage  to 
equipment,  no  loss  of  active  material,  and 
no  local  contamination  problem. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  unantici- 
pated increase  in  reactivity  occurred  be- 
cause of  water  seeping  between  the  blocks 
of  active  material  and  Increasing  the  inter- 
nal moderation  of  the  assembly.  Sufficient 
heating  occurred  to  melt  and  deform  the 
plastic  bottom  of  the  assembly  container, 
and  the  water  between  the  blocks  must  have 
vaporized,  thus  stopping  the  reaction.  More 
water  would  then  seep  in  and  the  cycle 
would  repeat.  It  was  estimated  that  three 
such  cycles  occurred  before  the  water  level 
in  the  tank  fell  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
further  reaction. 


While  no  further  experiments  of  this  spe- 
cific type  were  performed,  similar  experi- 
ments after  1946  were  carried  out  with 
remote  control  systems  without  exposiu^  to 
personnel. 

1946  Atomic  Accident 

(May  21, 1946,  Dr.  Louis  B.  Slotin,  Los 

Alamos,  N.  Mex.) 

Source:  Excerpt  from  ORNL-2748  Part  A 
("Radiation  Accidents:  Dosimetric  Aspects 
of  Neutron  and  Oamma-Ray  Exposures")— 
Pages  6, 8. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
second  major  radiation  exposure  at  Los 
Alamos  on  May  21,  1946,  were  quite  similar 
to  those  in  the  first  accident.  Personnel  film 
badge  data  were  not  available  and  data  from 
badges  located  on  the  walls  of  the  room 
were  not  very  helpful.  Eight  persons  were 
exposed  to  significant  doses  in  this  incident. 
It  is  felt  that  none  of  these  viAims  received 
uniform  total  body  exposures  because  of 
various  amounts  of  partial  body  shielding. 

The  neutron  doses  to  the  exposed  people 
have  been  estimated  as  in  the  case  of  the 
LASL-1  accident.  I.e.  by  using  neutron  spec- 
tral data  obtained  from  the  Godiva  reactor 
together  with  Na>*  activation  data  for  the 
blood  of  the  patients.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  gamma-to-neutron  dose  ratio  was 
1/10  for  all  those  exposed.  This  is  probably 
a  good  asBimiption  except  for  case  LA-9  who 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  twice 
after  his  Initial  exposure. 


Source:  Excerpt^ from  TID-5360  ("A  Sum- 
mary of  Accidents  and  Incidents  Involving 
RadiaUon  in  Atomic  Energy  Activities,  June 
1945  through  December  1955">— Page  4. 

A  senior  scientist  was  demonstrating  tech- 
nique of  critical  assembly  and  associated 
studies  and  measurements  to  another  scien- 
tist. The  particular  technique  employed  In 
the  demonstraUon  was  to  bring  a  hollow 
hemisphere  of  beryllium  around  a  mass  of 
fissionable  material  which  was  resting  In  a 
similar  lower  hollow  hemisphere. 

The  system  was  checked  with  two  one- 
inch  spacers  between  the  vtfpet  hemisphere 
and  the  lower  shell  which  contained  the  fis- 
sionable material;  the  system  was  suboritlcal 
at  this  time. 

Then  the  spacers  were  removed  so  that 
one  edge  of  the  upper  hemisphere  rested  on 
the  lower  shell  while  the  other  edge  of  the 
upper  bemlspbe^  was  supported  by  a  screw 
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driver.  This  latter  edge  was  slowly  permit- 
ted to  approach  the  lower  shelL  While  one 
liand  held  the  screw  driver,  the  other  hand 
was  holding  the  upper  shell  with  the  thumb 
placed  In  an  openins  at  tlie  polar  point. 

At  this  time,  the  screw  driver  apparently 
slipped  and  the  upper  shell  fell  into  posiUon 
around  the  fissionable  material. 

There  were  eight  people  present  in  the 
room  where  this  demonstraUon  was  being 
carried  out.  Of  these,  two  were  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  work  leading  to  this  incident. 

The  "blue-glow"  .^ was  observed,  a  heat 
wave  felt,  and  Immediately  the  top  shell  was 
slipped  off  and  everyone  left  the  room. 

Scientist  (A)  who  was  demonstrating  the 
experiment  received  radiation  dosage  suffi- 
cient to  result  in  Injuries  from  which  be 
died  9  days  later.  The  scientist  (b)  working 
with  the  deceased  received  radiation  dosage 
sufficient  to  cause  serious  injuries  and  some 
permanent  partial  disability. 

The  other  six  employees  in  the  room  were 
exposed  beyond  the  established  daily  limit, 
but  suffered  no  observable  permanent 
injury.* 


REGISTRATION  IS  EMPTY 
GESTURE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PDmSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  mandatory  regis- 
tration system  is  uppermost  in  every- 
one's mind.  Last  fall  overwhelming  op- 
position by  the  public  and  Congress 
blocked  a  provision  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  which 
would  have  established  a  mandatory 
registration  system.  The  recent  Soviet 
act  of  aggression  against  the  sovereign 
state  of  Afghanistan  has  refueled  the 
debate,  however,  and  the  President 
has  asked  Congress  to  approve  and 
fund  mandatory  registration. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
on  registration  by  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative IiARRT  CouGHLnf,  which 
appeared  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  last  Friday.  I  closely  identify 
and  support  his  perceptive  arguments 
against  mandatory  registration  and 
for  a  universal  national  service  which 
would  aUow  young  people  the  choice 
between  serving  their  country  in  a  ci- 
vilian or  military  capacity.  I  commend 
this  persuasive  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Rboistration  Is  Ekptt  Obturx 
(By  Lawrence  CoocmjH) 

The  Carter  draft  registration  plan  Is  cos- 
metic, not  substantive.  It's  an  empty  gesture 
that  sends  no  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  American  people. 

To  the  Soviet  government,  the  proposal  is 
no  deterrent  and  does  not  signify  a  toughen- 
ing of  American  wilL  To  our  people,  it  false- 
ly Implies  a  tense  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing oonstiucUve  when  we're  really  not. 

In  hearings  before  my  Appropriations  sub- 
committee. Selective  Service  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  offlcialB  admitted  that  reg- 
istration would  not  effectively  speed  moblU- 
saUon— maybe  seven  dayi  would  be  saved. 

In  fact,  SeleeUve  Service  recommended 
against  insUtuUng  the  plan,  stating  In  its 
draft  memorandum:  "Our  analysis  suggests 
that  the  post-mobiliiaUon  opUon  is  prefer- 
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able."  That's  the  registratioo  o(  individuals 
once  the  nation  has  mobiUied. 

The  Soviets  are  aware  of  this,  but  the 
American  people  are  being  misled  to  believe 
that  the  Carter  pre-mobillzatlon  registra- 
tion will  advance  our  preparedness  which 
it  won't. 

The  bearings  also  elicited  f  acti  that  show 
there  are  no  provisions  for  classiflcaUoo  of 
registrants  to  determine  the  true  available 
manpower  pool  and  there  are  not  sufficient 
traiiiing  facillUes  for  large  numliers  of  in- 
ductees. 

I  am  sure  the  Soviets  are  sufficiently  so- 
phisticated to  understand  this,  but  again 
the  American  people  are  being  misled  to  be- 
lieve that  this  would  strengthen  our  defense 
posture— which  it  won't 

Most  important,  the  Carter  plan  does  not 
fit  any  crisis  scenario  of  today,  each  of 
which  demands  very  rapid  response,  and 
falls  abysmally  short  of  accompUstilng  two 
varied  yet  important  goals: 

1.  To  direct  registrants  merely  to  go  to 
local  post  offices  and  fill  out  forms  neither 
advances  our  immediate  military  capabili- 
ties—it would  take  more  than  three  months 
to  induct  and  train  registrants— nor  does  it 
help  to  beef  up  our  Reserves  or  National 
Guard  which  are  our  prime  readily  available 
backup  forces. 

2.  To  recommend  registraUon  without  de- 
fining an  equitable  draft  to  which  regis- 
trants would  l>e  subject  Invites  skepticism 
and  dlvisiveness.  rather  ttian  the  unity  we 
need  at  this  time. 

In  a  time  when  honesty  and  credibility 
never  were  more  important  to  the  American 
people,  I  find  Mr.  Charter's  refusal  to  go 
beyond  his  post  office  registration  plan  to 
be  questionable  and  misleading. 

So  far  as  actual  manpower  requirements 
are  concerned,  the  Department  of  Defense 
maintains  that  98.5  percent  can  be  met 
through  the  present  all-volunteer  system. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Carter  fails  to 
make  the  case  for  expending  an  additional 
$35  to  $40  million  In  taxpayers'  funds  over 
two  years  for  his  plan  rather  than  waiting 
for  a  post-mobiUzatlon  callup. 

If  the  all-volunteer  concept  will  not  do  the 
Job  In  case  of  emergency  or  war,  Mr.  Carter 
should  prepare  the  American  pepple  for 
what  we  must  do.  His  vision  must  extend 
beyond  filling  out  forms  at  the  post  office. 

I  was  appalled  in  quesUonlng  administra- 
tion witnesses  to  learn  that  the  concept  of 
universal  altemaUve  service  was  inadequate- 
ly addressed.  Other  key  questions  were  ig- 
nored in  a  report  that  I  would  give  a  flunk- 
ing grade  if  I  were  a  tilgfa  school  teacher. 

Along  with  25  other  House  members,  I  am 
cosponsorlng  a  measure  for  national  serv- 
ice—universal alternative  service. 

Under  this  proposal,  men  and  women 
would  register  for  service  in  the  government 
with  a  choice  of  at  least  four  alternatives: 
Immediately  military  service,  time  spent  in 
fulfilling  military  reserve  requirements, 
service  in  civilian  functions  such  as  hospi- 
tals or  the  Peace  Corps  or  entering  the  draft 
pooL 

I  recognize  that  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire a  ctiange  in  our  pliilosophy  and  con- 
cept wliich  are  to  depoid  on  volimteers  in 
peacetime  and  go  to  Induction  only  in  war- 
time. 

Pull  hearings,  intensive  study  and  accu- 
rate projections,  however,  are  necessary  to 
a  universal  servtoe  program. 
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We  need  a  oonstruetive.  praetleal  and 
adiievable  program  to  meet  manpower 
needs. 

Enough  of  cosmetic  symbols.* 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  Of 
TROUBI£ 


Thus  far.  the  Administration  largely  has 
ignored  altemaUve  servloe  in  considering 
manpower  needs  and  eongreasioaal  commit- 
tees have  failed  to  schedule  hearings.  Other 
altemaUve*  sudi  as  a  reserve  draft  also 
have  been  ignored. 


HON.  PATRKU  SCHROEDER 

OrOOLORABO 
DT  THS  HOtrSK  OT  UPKBSKHTATIVIB 

Monday,  March  X  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  indeed  pleased  to  see  in  the  House 
growing  concern  over  the  administra- 
tion's surprise  tumalMut  on  draft  reg- 
istration. 

An  article  from  the  Washingtim 
Post  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2.  IMO] 

Registration  in  Trouble  in  Comaun 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

President  Carter,  with  his  can  for  draft 
registration,  looks  like  a  commander  who 
struck^  off  in  a  new  direction,  looked  behind 
tilm  and  saw  to  his  dismay  that  the  troops 
were  not  following. 

Carter  and  House  Democratic  leadns  are 
now  trying  to  wlilp  the  rebellious  troops 
into  line.  The  troops  in  this  case  are  the  435 
members  of  the  HoUse.  and  particularly  the 
54  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
are  the  immediate  target 

Carter  and  Ills  lieutenants  will  exhort 
them  to  follow  the  president  not  the  sub- 
committee that  refused  last  week  to  go 
along  with  registering  8  million  men  and 
women  for  the  draft  this  year. 

The  test  of  strength,  expected  as  early  as 
this  week,  is  significant  from  several  stand- 
points. 

First  it  will  test  whether  Carter  can  con- 
tinue to  count  on  Congress  to  support  for- 
eign policy  Initiatives  as  long  as  he  ties 
them  to  Iran  or  Afghanistan.  The  adminis- 
tration contends  that  starting  draft  registra- 
tion this  year  will  send  a  signal  of  American 
resolve  to  the  Soviets. 

"Time  Is  on  our  side,"  contended  Rep.  Bob 
Carr  (D-MIch.),  an  opponent  of  draft  regis- 
tration. He  said  it  will  become  increasingly 
harder  to  wrap  draft  registration  in  the  flag 
"as  Iran  and  Afglianlstan  go  off  the  front 
pages  and  inflation  moves  onto  the  front 
pages." 

"I  dont  think  the  thing  has  Jelled  yet." 
said  Rep.  Joseph  M.  McDade  (R-Pa.).  when 
asked  to  predict  how  the  full  Appropri- 
ations Committee  would  vote  on  tlie  r^ds- 
tration  Issue. 

McDade  voted  against  the  president  last 
week  when  the  independent  offices  subcom- 
mittee blocked  the  money  that  Carter  needs 
to  begin  registering  young  people  for  the 
draft  McDade  thinks  the  original  proposal 
from  the  Selective  Service— to  wait  unto* 
after  an  emergency  to  start  registering- 
makes  more  sense  than  Carter's  plan  to  do 
this  immediately.  Carter's  plan  would  save 
seven  days  and  costs  an  extra  $14  million, 

"The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
a  special  kind  of  committee,  continued 
McDade.  a  veteran  memlwr.  "It  tends  to  be 
terribly  interested  in  national  security 
issues.  Init  also  terrfldy  interested  in  budge- 
tary considerations,  and  rightly  so." 

On  the  draft  registratioq  he  said,  mem- 
bers are  not  dealing  with  a  oompUcated  mis- 
sile or  bomber  that  some  intimidating  ex- 
perts Insist  is  vital  to  the  country's  defense. 
Registering  people  amounts  to  setting  up  a 
government  bureaucracy. 

"You're  talldng  about  something  most  <tf 
us  tuve  done."  McDade  said.  "We  have  a 
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As  word  spread  around  the  capital  that 
Carter  had  rejected  the  adVice  of  bis  own 
Selective  Service  director  in  calling  for  im- 
mediate registration,  the  agency's  report 
became  a  hot  item.  The  administration  tried 
to  keep  it  hidden,  denying  Schroeder'a  re- 
quest for  a  copy..  She  became  incensed  and 
filed  a  FreedoBA  of  Information  Act  request 
on  Feb.  9  to  get  it 

"The  post  mobiUsation  option."  the  Selec- 
tive Service  report  oonlinued,  "shovld  sub- 
stantially exceed  defense  requirements,  em- 
ploys the  fewest  number  of  full-time  peraon- 
nel  and  costs  the  least 

"While  costs  and  staffing  should  not  be 
the  determining  fkctor,  the  reduced  delivery 
times  provided  by  other  options  is  redun- 
dant and  unnecesary." 

SelecUve  Service  also  said  in  its  report 
that  its  general  counsel  concludes  that  to 
meet  "current  constitutional  law  require- 
ments of  equal  protection,  any  system  of 
registration  for  an  induction  into  the  armed 
forces  must  include  both  men  and  women." 

BCanpower  chief  White  said  the  Justice 
Department  disagrees,  contending  that  men 
alone  could  be  registered  without  infringing 
on  their  rights. 

The  r»gistr«tk»  battle,  which  will  be 
fought  out  agalh  in  the  Senate  if  the  House 
goes  along  with  Carter,  also  will  test  the  po- 
litical muscle  of  eofiege  students  and  others 
who  would  be  required  to  register.  Under 
Carter's  plan,  men  and  women  bom  in  1900 
and  1061  would  have  to  register  at  their 
local  post  offices. 

In  one  angry  and  perhaps  untypical  reac- 
tion within  that  constituency,  Jordan  Fox, 
president  of  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation at  the  University  of  Maryland,  called 
a  campus  news  conference  last  week  to  tell 
fellow  students  that  Selective  Service's  find- 
ings showed  "we've  been  had." 

Carter,  who  met  with  Fox  and  other  stu- 
dent leaders  at  the  White  House  on  Feb.  15, 
said:  "I  know  it  has  been  a  highly  volatile 
question  of  the  registration  for  the  draft.  I 
have  no  apology  to  make  for  it  I  think  it  is 
the  right  decision." 

Appropriations  Chairman  Jamie  L.  Whit- 
ten  (D-Miss.)  warns  that  voting  down  the 
registration  bill  would  amount  to  "refusing 
mcMiey  for  what  the  president  has  authority 
to  do." 

"If  we  don't  do  It,"  agreed  Chairman 
Edward  P.  Boland  (I>Kra8s.)  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, "we'll  be  sending  the  wrong  signal  to 
the  Russians." 

But  Rep.  Lawrence  Cooghlln  of  I^nnsyl- 
vania.  ranking  Repobfican  on  the  approinl- 
ations  subcommittee,  who  Joined  five  other 
colleagues  last  week  in  blocking  money  for 
registration,  disagrees. 

The  Carter  plan.  CougbUn  said,  amounts 
to  "niisleedlng  our  people  that  we  are  doing 
something  significant  when  we're  not"* 
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OriBAll» 
Ut  THC  BOUSE  OP  REPHKgCRTATIVn 

Mondaif,  March  J.  IHO 

m  Mr.  STMXfS.  Bflr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  brightest  minds  to  come  to  Con- 
gress in  many  years  Is  Congressman 
Davk  Stockxav  of  Itfichigao. 

I  lu}pe  many  of  my  calleacues  wiil 
read  this  very  ttaougtatfal  arttde  by 
Mr.  Stockmah  prbited  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  March  2. 1980. 

Mr.  8TOCK1CAN  is  very  perceptive  &i 
his  analysis  of  the  rising  price  prob- 
lem—and very  correctly  supplies  us 
with  the  solution. 

The  economic  witchdoctors  of  the 
world  are  still  preacliing  that  the  wet 
sidewalk  causes  rain.  That,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  not  so— three  cheers  for  Mr. 
S'TOCKMAN— it  really  is  true  that  rain 
caused  the  sidewalk  to  get  wet— and 
price  controls  as  always  do  not  work. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Davb.  Stockman 
follows: 

Why  THvEconoiac  Doctors  Failed 

A  lynching  party  is  being  organized  for 
American  economic  freedom  and  prosperity. 

Query:  When  do  erstwhile  liberal  Demo- 
crats propose  such  essentially  totalitarian 
measures  as  comprehensive  economic  con- 
trols and  gasoline  rationing?  Under  the 
same  conditions  that  otherwise  capable  psy- 
chiatrists order  up  electric  shock  therapy: 
After  all  conventional  diagnosis  fails  and 
when  familiar  analytic  models  connecting 
causes  and  symptoms  lose  all  explanatory 
power. 

Such  Is  the  condition  today  of  middling 
establlshm^t  Keynesians.  The  economic 
doctors  who  failed  are  now  reduced  to  at- 
tributing the  nation's  mounting  inflationary 
disorder  to  a  case  of  delerium  economens— 
an  outbreak  of  public  irrationality,  fevered 
psychologies  and  animal  spirits— that  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  conventional  policy 
remedies.  These  fevers  can  be  expurgated 
from  the  body  economic,  therefore,  only  by 
lowering  the  mailed  fist  of  governmental  co- 
ercion on  the  price  of  labor  and  goods  and 
on  the  volume  of  petroleum  constmiption. 

But  even  a  brief  examination  of  the  direct 
targets  of  this  maneuver  exposes  the  sheer 
economic  demonology  on  which  it  rests. 
Since  September  1979,  for  example,  our  oQ- 
bnports  bill  has  been  rannlng  at  2.7  percent 
of  gross  national  product.  During  the  rela- 
tive economic  calm  of  1977,  it  had  stood^  at 
2.4  percent  of  ONP.  Can  a  nearly  unmcasur- 
able  uptick  in  the  burden  of  foreign  oil  pay- 
ments on  our  national  Income  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  tripling  of  the  infUitlon  rate  since 
1977? 

Moreover,  do  the  even  more  heavily  "de- 
pendent" West  OermsEns  and  JiN»anese— . 
whose  oU-import  bOls  amount  to  4.4  percent 
and  4.9  percent  of  their  natiomd  Incomes, 
respectively— employ  supernatural  measures 
to  keep  their  Inflation  rates  at  a  fraction  of 
ours?  The  fact  is.  gasoDhe  rattonlng  bears  as 
much  relevance  to  our  real  inflation  prob- 
lem as  did  the  bleeding  cure  to  typhoid 
fever. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  alleged  wage-price 
spiraL  This  new  fbnn  of  economic  cancer,  as 
some  call  it  Is  not|  bred  by  the  external  eco- 
nomic environment  nor  ta^uenoed  by  public 
policy.  Instead,  it  bootstraps  Itself  ever 
npward  on  its  own  Intenial  fuet— the  grasp- 
ing;   faratUmal,   shortsighted    income    die- 
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mands  of  firms  and  workers.  In  the  name  of 
the  national  good.  then,  these  selfish  claims 
must  be  squelched  and  a  million  wages  and 
prices  forcibly  harmonized  to  a  lower 
standard. 

This  lock-step  wage-mice  spiral  Is  pure  flc- 
tioa  Prices  do  rewond.  of  course,  to  some- 
thing called  unit  labor  costs,  or  what  Is  es- 
sentiaUy  the  difference  between  production 
growth  and  nominal  wage  growth.  But  both 
variables  are  affected  by  poUcy.  and  the  re- 
sldual— unit  labor  cost— does  not  explode  ex- 
ponentially like  a  metastastadng  cancer. 

In  1972.  for  example,  imlt  labor  costs  rose 
2.8  percent  By  1974-75,  they  were  soaring 
at  a  13  percent  rate,  but  plummeted  back  to 
below  6  percent  in  1977.  In  recent  quarters, 
the  trend  has  again  surged  Into  the  double- 
digit  range.  To  postulate  that  the  blind,  col- 
lective greed  of  wage  and  salary  earners  tM- 
dllates  with  such  patterned  regularity 
strains  credulity. 

Yes,  something  is  suppressing  production 
of  growth  and  fueling  inflated  Income 
claims,  but  it  is  not  a  mysterious  pandemic. 
Today's  hyperinflation  Is  the  fruit  thank 
heavens,  of  massive  public  rationality— a 
predictable  response  to  identifiable  and 
hence  alterable  government  policies. 

That  these  policies  are  destructive,  howev- 
er, remains  incomprehensible  to  the 
Keynesians  because  to  admit  that  would  re- 
quire renunciation  of  the  great  god  of 
Demand  Management—  a  deity  that  has  ut- 
terly failed  in  no  small  part  because  it  was 
attributed  powers  it  never  possessed. 

Take  the  matter  of  declining  productivity 
and  stagnating  real  output  growth— the 
crux  of  our  present  problem.  In  the  ortho- 
dox model,  investment.  Innovation  and  pro- 
duction are  elicited  by  an  amorphous  eco- 
nomic blob  called  aggregate  demand,  which 
hangs  over  the  marketplace  like  a  magnetic 
fog.  If  the  federal  economic  managers  ar- 
range sufficient  demand,  a  corresponding 
supply  of  consumption  and  capital  goods 
will  automatically  roll  out  of  the  nation's 
farms,  factories,  export  terminals  and 
beauty  shops. 

But  lx>th  common  sense  and  the  classical 
doctrines  suggest  otherwise— that  the 
supply  of  output  is  driven  by  the  desire  of 
producers  for  income.  Additional  production 
will  not  come  forth— even  in  response  to 
floods  of  demand— if  its  income  reward  Is 
withheld  or  excessively  taxed  away. 

Average  tax  levels  are  now  at  the  highest 
point  since  1944.  Marginal  rates  of  taxation 
on  many  forms  of  labor  and  capital  income 
range  between  40  and  70  percent 

Thus,  there  is  a  reason  why  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  producing  far  below  its  real  poten- 
tial: while  the  policy-makers  have  been  busy 
performing  rituals  at  the  altar  of  Demand, 
the  tax  collectors— emboldened  by  inflation- 
fed  growth  in  nominal  incomes— have  been 
freely  roaming  the  countryside  looting  the 
rewards  for  production,  or  forcing  the 
people  to  waste  vast  resources  hiding  their 
incomes  in  stashes,  coolde  Jars  and  shelters. 

More  important,  if  the  god  failed— the 
priests  lied  when  they  professed  powers  to 
conjure  up  iixreased  demand.  Government 
policy  managers  absolutely  cannot  stimu- 
late, induce  or  create  additional  aggregate 
demand.  What  they  can  do  Is  inject  fiat 
credit  into  the  economy  to  finance  public 
works,  make-work  CETA  Jobs  or  "stimula- 
tive" tax  cuts:  or.  In  the  alternative,  they 
can  dimply  rearrange  the  right  to  spend  so- 
ciety's current  income  stream  by  taxing  pro- 
ducers or  borrowing  from  savers  to  pay  for 
demand-stimulation  programs. 

The  latter  approach  hasn't  been  tried 
much  because  it  would  require  a  vote  to 
raise  taxes  or  the  visible  preemption  of  pri- 
vate borrowers  in  the  credit  market  Conse- 
quently, most  of  our  demand  stimulation 
has  been  fliuuaced  by  printing  more  money. 
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But  to  make  Diocletian's  old  trick  wprk  in 
modem  times,  the  Keynealan  maoagen  bad 
to  assume  that  the  American  people  were 
gullible  about  clipped  coins  and  that  a  de- 
predation-proof shield  rises  inviaibly  along 
our  national  borden.  Neither  aisiimprion 
has  held  up. 

The  doDar  is  the  llfeblood  of  $S  trflUon  In 
annual  free-worid  economic  activity  and  has 
a  iJobal  constituency.'  Today's  hyperinfla- 
tion Is  nothing  more  than  the  revolt— from 
Calcutta  to  Cleveland— of  that  constituency. 

A  few  yean  back,  dollar  bolden  fled  to 
harder  currendet.  The  dollar  exchange  rate 
subsequently  sank  to  unpreeedented  lows, 
causing  the  dollar  price  of  some  $200  bOllon 
in  annual  U.S.  Imports  to  surge,  and  then  to 
ratchet  through  our  entire  domestic  price 
structure.  The  monthly  price-Index  bulle- 
tins worsened. 

In  an  understandable  defensive  maneuver, 
the  strong-currency  countries  then  began 
pumping  up  their  own  money  supplies  to 
soak  up  our  unwanted  doUara.  Now  the 
world  Is  fleeing  from  paper  currencies  alto- 
gether—seeking refuge  hi  gold,  real  estate, 
antiques  and  commodities  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

This  even  more  ominous  second  flight  Is 
being  registered  In  the  price  Indicators,  too. 
The  past  year's  25  percent  rise  In  commod- 
ity prices  (excluding  oil)  is  not  mainly  due 
to  physical  shortages  occasi«ied  by 
droughts,  plagues,  resource  deidetion  or  the 
ayatollah-OPEC  menace.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  oQ-tHlce  explosion,  the  free  wortd  set 
an  all-time  production  record  In  1979.  and 
actual  consumption  was  flat  But  the  above- 
ground  oil  inventory  mushroomed  dramati- 
cally and  worldwide  storage  tanks  now 
bulge.  This  occurred  partly  In  response  to 
genuine  fears  about  further  production  out- 
ages, but  mainly  because  dollar  holders 
became  convinced  that  oil  inventrales— like 
gold,  silver,  sugar  and  copper  contracts- 
were  a  more  promising  place  to  park  their 
liquid  assets  than  currency-denominated 
bank  accounts. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  Cut  taxes  across  the 
bftttni  and  deeply.  Stop  redistributing 
Income  and  goldplating  the  public  sector  in 
the  guise  of  demand  stimulation.  Fix  the 
dollar's  value  to  something  grounded  ip  the 
planet  rather  than  political  institutions—, 
gold,  mercury  or  sweet  potatoes.  And  enroll 
the  defrocked  priests  of  Keynesianism  In  a 
Job  retraining  program— they  deserve 
mercy,  too.* 
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the  fli^t  for  Ubeity.  Durtaw  tbe 
oouiae  of  the  war  he  acfred  with  great 
distinction  in  the  CaroUnaa,  and  fn  the 
battles  of  New  Yotk.  and  Torktown. 
Following  the  suooess  of  his  American 
campaigns  he  returned  to  his  native 
Poland  and  was  selected  to  lead  the  In- 
surgency movement  against  the  Roa- 
sian  attackera. 

Devite  his  success  as  a  military 
strategist,  he  embodied  a  philoaophy 
of  brotherly  love  and  equality  which 
was  far  fdiead  of  his  time.  I  need  only 
potot  to  one  example  to  prove  General 
Koeduszko's  deep  sentiments  for  his 
fellow  man.  Following  his  imprison- 
moit  in  Russia,  he  sold  his  real  estate 
holdings  in  the  United  States  and 
after  combining  this  sum  with  his  ae- 
cumulated  American  military  pension 
he  bought  slaves  and  promptly  de- 
clared each  a  free  man. 

Whm  the  Members  of  Congress  be- 
stowed upon  General  Koadusa±o  the 
priviteges  of  American  dtlaenship  and 
awarded  him  official  recognition  for 
his  historic  role  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, they  did  so  with  a  clear  appre- 
ciation for  the  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  cause.  By  taking 
time  on  February  12  of  each  year  to 
honor  General  Kosdusrto.  we  are  re- 
stating our  immeasurable  debt  to  this 
gnaX  man  and  are  following  in  the  tra- 
dition established  by  this  legislaUve 
body  in  1783. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Join  with  our  Polish 
friends  to  once  again  recogniae  the 
outstanding  achievonents  of  this  gal- 
lant gentleman.* 


GEN. 
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HON.  HAROLD  C  HOLLENBECK 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  our  greatest  Revolu- 
tionary War  heroes.  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko.  To  allow. this  date  to  go 
unrecognized  would  be  a  great  loss,  for 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recount  the  achievements  of 
such  an  outstanding  individiud.  As  we 
all  know,  General  Kosdtisiko  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Polish  Army  offi- 
cer in  the  American  Revolution  and 
for  his  leadership  as  a  statesman 
during  the  Polish  national  insurrec- 
tion of  1794. 

In  1776  relying  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Kosdussko  Journeyed  to 
America  to  volunteer  his  en»glea  to 


ICC— WORKING  FOR  HIGHER 
ENERGY  PRICES 


HON.  J.  J.  PKXI£ 

OPTKXAS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATIVBS 

Monday.  MarOi  i.  1990 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  doing  a  great  deal 
to  hinder  our  energy  effcuts  and  that 
is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Let  me  give  a  little  backgroimd  to 
explain  this  statement. 

Utilities  in  Texas  have  traditionally 
btuned  natural  gas  to  turn  the  gmer- 
ators  which  make  electricity.  This  is  a 
very  wasteful  practice  that  wastes 
about  M  percent  of  the  heat  in  natu- 
ral gas.  These  plants  oould  also  bum 
fuel  oiL  Since  no  one  wants  to  waste 
natural  gas.  and  since  burning  fud  oil 
would  Just  mean  more  oO  imports, 
many  utilities  in  Texas  decided  after 
1973  to  switch  to  ooaL 

Why  coal?  In  1971  and  1974  the 
answer  was  obvious.  Coal  was  abun- 
dant, it  was  produced  domestically, 
and  cost  was  reasonable. 

Presidente  Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter 
have  aU  urged  that  we  use  more  do- 
mestic coal  and  less  f  ordgn  oiL 

Texans,  patriotic  by  nature,  heard 
their  leaders'  pleas  and  started  build- 
ing billion-dollar  plants  to  bum  ooaL 
Four  utilities  In  particular  did  Uila— 
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the  public]  utflitles  of  San  Antonio. 
Austin,  mnd  the  Lower  Coforado  River 
Authority,  utd  the  private  firm  Hou»- 
km  PowH*  i  E  Light. 

But  the  :  nterstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, lis  eniDg  to  the  railroads,  de- 
cided that  he  pocketbook  of  the  Bur- 
lington Nt  rthem  Raflroad  Co.  was 
more  imp<rtant  than  the  Nation's 
energy  futi  re.  The  ICC  ruled,  despite 
pleas  from  Jie  Department  of  Energy, 
that  the  cot  il  users  should  pa,y  the  rail- 
so  nuch  money  that  the  coal 
woull  be  subsidizing  the  rail- 
roads' unpr  >fltable  business. 

So.  nver  ;he  past  3  years,  the  ICC 
has  allowe<  the  BmllngUm  Northern 
to  charge  ni  on,  and  more,  and  more  to 
move  coal  from  Mont&na  and  Wyo- 
taiing  fo  Te!  as.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  other  wa  y  to  move  coal  to  Texas.  In 
other  word ,  the  Burlington  Northern 
has  a  mono  x>Iy. 

BCr.  Speal  er.  to  escape  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  ICC,  utilities  in  Texas 
are  begimr  ng  to  use  imported  coal. 
That's  righi  —imported  coaL 

Here  we  \\re.  with  the  greatest  coal 
reserves  in  the  world,  and  the  ICC 
forces  utllit  es  to  import  coaL 


Recently 


Texas.  Maik  White,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  an  1  Transportation.  The  gist 
of  his  testii  aony  is  that  congressional 
action  should  be  taken  to  end  this  ICC 
trave^7. 

I  endorse  Mr.  White's  position. 

I  Insert  his  testimony  in  the  Con- 
GBESsiORAi.  Recokd.  Personally.  I 
pledge  to  f(llow  through  on  his  legis- 
lative sugge  ition. 
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cannot  overcome  either  that  proUem  or 
many  of  the  other  problems. 

Rirther,  this  bill  caimot  compel  good 
management  on  the  part  of  the  rallro«ds.  In 
fact,  this  bin  constitutes  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  federal  government  cannot 
effectively  manage  the  nation's  railroads. 
The  proper  goal  of  this  bill  is  to  keep  feder- 
al government  from  being  an  obstacle  to  the 
railroad's  attainment  of  profitability  in  a 
competitive  environment.  Some  railroads, 
even  with  that  obstacle  removed,  may  be 
unable  to  accomplish  profitable  operation 
and.  in  that  event,  the  shareholders  will  be 
the  losers.  This  reflects  a  market  allocation 
of  resources  and  constitutes  a  risk  of  doing 
business.  This  Is  not  necessarily  bad.  Howev- 
er, to  the  extent  that  the  currently  existing 
federal  regulatory  scheme  bnpairs  the  rail- 
road's ability  to  attain  and  maintain  profit- 
able operation  in  a  competitive  environment 
this  bill  should  be  designed  to  all  to  allevi- 
ate that  situation. 

The  foregoing  leaves  open  the  question  of 
the  proper  role  of  government  where  effec- 
tive competition  does  not  exist.  This  office 
believes  that  federal  regulation  of  interstate 
railroad's  operations  and  rate  structures  is 
entirely  appropriate  in  the  absence  of  effec- 
tive competition  from  other  raOroads  or 
other  modes  of  transport.  This  view  is 
founded  not  only  on  considerations  of 
equity  but  also  upon  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
economic  distortions  which  result  from  mo- 
nopoly pricing. 

As  this  hearing  deals  only  with  the  Long 
Amendment  to  Senate  Bill  1946  we  will 
focus  our  comments  on  that  amendment 
and  the  issues  which  it  raises.  The  funda- 
mental issne  raised  by  the  Long  Amendment 
is  that  of  maximimi  permissible  rates  for 
rail  transportation. 

S.  1946  constitutes  a  fundamental  proce- 
dural departure  from  the  4R  Act  in  that  it 
substitutes  various  cost  based  standards  for 
the  4R  Act's  "market  dominance"  test.  How- 
ever, the  thrust  of  the  two  approaches  is 
similar,  removal  of  Commission  control 
from  the  railroad's  rate  decisions  where  and 
only  where  shipper's  interests  are  adequate- 
ly protected  by  marlcet  forces.  Parentheti- 
cally, Texas  welcomes  the  provisions  of  S. 
1946  which  explicitly  authorize  contract 
rates  as  a  way  of  expanding  the  scope  of 
sustantive  market  control  of  rafl  rates. 

The  Long  Amendment  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  define  a  revenue  to  variable  cost 
ratio  which  wiU  serve  as  a  trigger  for  the 
imposition  of  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  a  proposed  rate  on  the 
railroad  making  such  proposal.  In  doing  so 
it  recognizes  an  extremely  important  princi- 
ple. A  railroad  unquestionably  should  be  re- 
quired to  justify  rates  in  excess  of  the  levels 
authorized  by  the  other  provisions  of  S. 
1946.  However,  we  would  suggest  one  caveat 
concerning  the  use  of  cost  based  standards 
and  one  simplification  of  the  Long  Amend- 
ment. 

Both  the  Long  Amendment  and  Section 
102  of  S.  1946  rely  on  ratios  of  revenue  to 
variable  cost  as  triggers.  The  ratios  in  those 
two  provisions  are  to  be  separately  evaluat- 
ed and  established  although  they  reflect 
similar  considerations.  Under  the  Long 
Amendment  if  the  expected  revenue  from  a 
movement  divided  by  the  expected  variable 
cost  ol  that  movement  exceeds  a  ratio  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  then  the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  the  rate's  reasonableness  is 
imposed  upon  the  railroad.  The  crucial 
point  to  be  remembered  in  regard  to  this 
type  of  regulatory  device  is  that  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  Commission  considers  and 
formulates  its  triggering  ratio  there  will  be 
a  substantial  motivation  for  the  railroad  to 
state  Its  costs  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Ugbest  possible  variable  costs  are  reflected 
in  movements  whose  rates  are  relatively 
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high.  In  addition,  the  use  of  such  a  formula 
removes  the  iix»ntlve  for  the  railroads  to 
reduce  their  costs  if  the  demand  for  a  par- 
ticular service  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
increase  rates  with  impunity,  i.e..  a  market 
dominance  situation.  Thus,  the  use  of  such 
a  formula  imposes  a  heavy  but  necessary 
burden  on  the  Coounlssion  to  scrutinize 
with  great  care  any  cost  assertions  made  by 
the  railroads.  Notwithstanding  the  weight 
of  that  burden,  it  is  crucial  that  costs  con- 
trol rate  making  decisions  where  the  perti- 
nent issue  is  protection  of  consumers 
against  abuse  of  monopoly  power  and  that 
those  costs  carefully  be  examined  to  guard 
against  overstatement  and  inflation 
through  poor  management.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  our  position  that  the  standards  used  In 
S.  1946  should  not  be  cost  based.  Our  intent 
is  merely  to  point  to  a  fimdamental  problem 
faced  by  all  regulators  who  attempt  to 
apply  cost  based  standards. 

This  offlce  suggests  that  the  Long  Amend- 
ment's use  of  a  separate  triggering  ratio  in 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  railroads  is  an  uimecessary 
complication  in  the  regulatory  scheme.  We 
advocate  that  the  burden  of  proof  be  placed 
on  the  railroads  for  any  proposed  new  rate 
or  rate  increase  which  would  exceed  the 
levels  specifically  authorized  under  subsec- 
tions (e).  (f),  or  <g)  of  this  Section.  This 
would  remove  a  burden  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  would  prevent  a 
regulatory  gap  between  the  rate  levels  spe- 
cifically authorized  and  the  rate  which 
would  result  under  the  contemplated  reve- 
nue to  variable  cost  ratio  in  a  triggering  of 
the  burden  of  proof.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  railroads  should  bear 
that  burden  of  proof  for  any  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds the  levels  speciflcally  authorized  by 
the  statute.  The  vast  majority  of  the  evi- 
dence relevent  to  the  reasonableness  of  that 
rate  will  be  in  the  possession  of  the  railroad 
proposing  the  rate  and  the  benefit  of  the 
proposed  rate  will  inure  to  that  railroad. 
Thus  the  burden  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
such  a  rate  should  lie  with  the  railroad  in 
all  cases  rather  than  only  in  cases  where  the 
proposed  rate  exceeds  some  separately  set 
ratio  of  revenue  to  variable  cost. 

Having  suggested  that  the  Long  Amend- 
ment be  revised  to  delete  the  separate  trig- 
gering ratio  it  is  necessary  to  examine  an- 
other more  fundamental  issue.  S.  1946,  in- 
cluding the  Long  Amendment,  is  and  should 
be  designed  to  do  two  things.  First,  the  rail- 
roads must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  the  competitive  world  of 
freight  transportation  unim(>eded  by  nones- 
sential regulation.  Second,  the  Commission 
must  preclude  abuses  by  the  railroads  where 
sufficient  competition  does  not  exist  to 
afford  such  protection.  These  comments 
will  not  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  first  of 
those  issues.  The  railroads  are  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  explaining  any  difficulties  which 
the  proposed  legislation  may  create  in  their 
efforts  to  adapt  to  competitive  circum- 
sUmces. 

In  any  event,  the  Long  Amendment  is  di- 
rected to  the  second  issue.  This  office  favors 
the  Long  Amendment  as  written  and  would 
support  it  even  more  strongly  if  revised  as 
suggested  above.  However,  it  must  be  stated 
that  neither  S.  1946  generally  nor  the  Long 
Amendment  specifically  will  result  in  the 
provision  of  any  significant  protection  to 
captive  shippers. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  the  bill  must 
address  more  than  just  the  burden  of  proof. 
The  Long  Amendment  would  provide  an  ap- 
propriate medium  for  doing  so.  Stated  gen- 
erally, that  additional  issue  is  the  definition 
of  a  maxium  reasonable  rate  for  rail  freight 
movements.  If  shippers  are  to  be  adequately 
protected  from  abuses  of  monopoly  power  it 
is  essential  that  Congress  provide  guidance. 
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indeed;  provide  a  clear  mandate  to  the  Com- 
mission In  re^rd  to  the  Issue  of  maximum 
rates.  Specifteally.  the  issue  which  has 
plagued  coal  shippers  has  been  the  Imple- 
mentation by  the  Commission  of  rates 
which  constitute  and  are  Intended  to  consti- 
tute suiisidies  to  the  railroads  in  regard  to 
the  shlpmmt  of  other  commodities.  The 
Commission  has  held  the  rates  set  at  subsi- 
dy levels  are  reastwable  and  are  mandated 
by  the  so-caDed  revenue  adequacy  provision 
of  the  4R  Act,  now  Section  10704(aX2).  Tbis 
should  not  be  allowed.  For  the  Commission 
to  allow  the  railroads  to  set  or  to  set  <ss  it 
has  done  in  several  cases)  rates  which 
impose  cost  subsidy  obligations  on  shippers 
who  are  captive  to  spedflc  railroads  is  to 
allow  the  sort  of  abuses  which  the  ICC  was 
founded  to  prevent. 

The  4B  Act  included  some  rather  detafled 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  definition  of 
fnintmiim  reasonable  rates.  However,  nei- 
ther in  the  existing  statutes  nor  In  8. 1946  Is 
there  a  definition  of  a  maximimi  reasonable 
rate.  Tbe  Commiasion  in  recent  years,  espe- 
claUy  In  coal  rate  cases,  has  set  captive  ship- 
per rates  at  levels  which  constitute  subsidies 
to  the  railroads  In  regard  to  Ihelr  operation 
of  less  profitable  traffic.  They  bave  done 
ttiis  under  the  banner  of  Section 
10704<aH2). 

The  argument  advanced  In  support  of 
that  procediuv  Is  that  the  railroads  operate 
certain  services  at  rates  only  marginally 
above  variable  cost.  It  is  contended  that  the 
rates  on  tbese  routes  are  held  down  by  com- 
petition. It'  Is  further  contended  that  as  a 
result  of  these  operations  the  overall  reve- 
nue level  of  the  railroad  in  question  Is  inad- 
equate. From  this  the  railroads  argue  and 
the  Commission  concludes  that  the  raO- 
roads should  charge  rates  to  their  captive 
shippers  above  the  level  necessary  to  pay 
their  costs  and  return  a  reasonable  profit  tn 
order  to  secure  rates  which  on  the  average 
yield  adequate  revenues. 

That  a  regulatory  body  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  against  sbuse  of 
monopoly  power  would  accept  taeb  an  argu- 
ment is  remarkable.  But  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  indeed  accepted 
that  argument.  Thus,  although  the  Long 
Amendment  would  be  some  imi>rovement 
over  the-provlsions  of  8.  1946  It  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough.  In  tbe  abeence  of  some 
clear  directive  to  the  Commission  as  to  what 
Congress  means  when  it  says  that  a  rate 
must  be  reasonable,  the  Comtaiission  wiU 
continue  to  permit  the  railroads  to  abuse 
their  monopoly  power.  This  will  occur  at 
the  expense  of  people  like  tbe  dtlaens  of 
San  Antonio  whose  electric  utOity  rates  will 
skyrocket  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  as  a 
result  of  Commission  and  railroad  action. 

The  argument  advanced  by  ttie  railroads 
tai  support  of  the  Imposltlm  of  subsidy  bur- 
dens is  medous.  If  a  railroad  Is  open^lng  a 
particular  service  at  an  unprofitable  rate 
the  railroad  should  seriou^  attempt  to 
find  a  way  to  make  that  operation  profit- 
able either  by  raising  the  rate,  reducing 
costs,  or  Improving  service,  or  failing  that, 
the  railroad  should  cease  that  operation.  A 
railroad  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  contin- 
ue operating  an  unprofitable  Krvioe  in  the 
short  run.  because  it  believes  that  senrloe 
will  become  profitable  In  the  future.  If  that 
Is  the  case  tbe  Commission  should  certainly 
allow  It  to  do  so.  However,  that  is  a  busbiess 
decision  which  entails  both  risk  and  cost 
That  risk  and  cost  should  properly  fan  on 
th^  shoulders  of  the  railroad  making  the  de- 
cision, not  the  shoulders  of  shippers  who 
are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  rely  upon 
that  railroad  for  other  services. 

If .  ss  a  matter  of  national  policy,  it  is  de- 
termined tbat  a  particular  railroad  should 
continue  to  operate  a  servioe  despite  tbe 
fact  that  It  cannot  be  made  profitable  then 
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the  nation  as  a  whole  should  bear  the  cost 
of  that  policy  decision  and  not  some  select- 
ed group  of  shippers. 

Further,  tbe  action  of  the  Commission  In 
aOowing  tbe  railroads  to  make  up  for  any 
revenue  shortfall  by  rdlanoe  (m  captive 
traffic  serves  only  to  exacerbate  tbe  under- 
lying problem  by  removing  any  incentive  for 
those  railroads  to  tanprove  the  flnanrlal  per- 
formance of  their  other  traffic  If  a  railroad 
knows  that  it  need  only  to  look  to  iU  captive 
shippers  to  make  op  any  revenue  shortfalls 
on  unprofitable  routes  then  it  has  no  moti- 
vation to  attempt  to  Imimve  the  flnanrlal 
performance  of  those  unprofitable  routes. 

Tbe  railroads  bave  also  asawted  that  be- 
cause those  unprofitable  routes  pay  smne 
part  of  fixed  cost  (although  not  their  fully 
aOocable  share)  their  operatkm  actually 
benefits  the  captive  shliver  upon  wboan  the 
subsidy  burden  is  being  imposed.  This  is 
said  to  be  true  becauie  otherwise  the  cair 
tive  shipper  would  have  to  pay  all  of  tbe 
fixed  cost.  Again  this  argument  is  specious. 
It  ignores  a  fundamental  law  of  eoonomicK 
all  costs  sre  variable  In  the  long  ran.  We  do 
not  know  and  tbe  CommisBfam  certainly 
does  not  know  what  the  total  fixed  costs  of 
the  railroads  would  be  if  they  ceased  apentr 
Ing  services  which  could  not,  with  efficient 
and  imatdnative  management,  be  made  mof  • 
itable.  Tbe  necessary  adJustmenU  would 
range  from  possible  staortllne  optnOan  on 
selected  segmenU  of  track  to  reduction  of 
the  ranks  of  omtral  office  staff  and  execu- 
tives. Clearly 'the  fixed  oosU  would  not 
remain  the  same.  Further,  that  argummt 
would  treat  the  railroads  as  if  they  were  fac- 
tories produdng  vartng  levds  of  liomogene- 
ous  products.  The  existing  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  such  a  factory  entatt  cotain  fixed 
costs.  Those  fixed  costs  will  exist  and  wm  be 
prcnated  over  wbatever  level  of  output  is 
produced  and  sold.  (It  diould  be  noted  that 
the  owner  of  such  a  factwy  can  sdl  his 
plant  and  cmstnict  either  a  larger  or  small- 
er plant  in  the  long  run.)  But  a  railroad  is 
not  such  a  factory.  There  are  many  differ- 
eat  servUxs  produced  by  a  railroad  using 
many  different  facilities.  Sometimes  those 
f  adUtles  ovNtep  In  the  production  of  var- 
ious aei  vices  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  tbe  fixed  costs  of  a 
railroad  are  not  necessarily  and.  in  fact,  are 
not  generally  Jcrintly  Incurred  for  the  pro 
rata  lienefit  of  an  traffic 

A  weU  operated  railroad  does  not  require 
that  a  subsidy  be  tanposed  on  iu  captive 
shlppera  The  reiianoe  upim  subridies  by  the 
Commission  creates  a  disincentive  to  'hon- 
est, economical,  and  efficient"  operation  of 
the  railroads  as  mandated  by  Section 
10704(aX»  of  the  4R  Act  and.  further,  to 
grossly  inequitable.  Thus,  it  U  our  positian 
that,  although  8. 1946  and  the  Long  Amend- 
ment may  be  positive  steps  In  regard  to  the 
resolution  of  some  of  the  issues  surrounding 
federal  regulation  of  the  railroads,  ttiey  wffl 
be  sman  Mbepa  unless  a  specific  provision 
ddineating  fr«^"""«  reasonable  rates  to 
included. 

The  following  language  to  suggested  as  a 
substitute  for  the  language  contained  tai  the 
Lmg  Amendment.  It  reflects  the  change 
suggested  above  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
standards  for  rates  set  forth  tn  other  sub- 
sections of  the  section  to  be  smended  as 
triners  for  tbe  imposition  for  the  burden  of 
proof.  It  also  Indudes  specific  language  de- 
fining a  maximum  reasonable  rate  under 
thto  statute. 

"The  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  reascm- 
ableness  of  a  proposed  rate  taicrease  wtaldi 
exceeds  or  would  exceed  ttiat  aotboflaed  by 
paragraph' (1)  of  thto  sotaaectton  or  a  pro- 
posed new  rate  which .  exceeds  or  would 
exceed  tbat  authorised  by  subsection  (e)  of 
thto  sectian  shaU  be  upon  the  imqMnent 
carrier.  In  that  regard  the  proponoit  eairter 
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prove  not  only  its  needs  for  sudi  rate 
increase  w  new  rate.  b«tt  also  tiiat  such  rate 
increase  or  new  rate  does  not  exceed  tbe 
level  necessary  to  pay  tbe  varialde  cost  re»- 
soiuldy  tncnrred  or  to  -be  Inearred  by  the 
proponent  canter  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  or  servioe  to  which  such  rate 
applies,  tbe  share  of  fixed  cost  reasonably 
Incurred  or  to  be  incurred  liy  the  proponent 
carrier  wbidi  to  fairly  allocable  to  audi 
transportatlan  or  servioe,  and  a  reasonable 
and  economic  profit  or  return  on  cairital  cm- 
ployed  In  the  bostnesi  of  the  proponent  car- 
rier, which  levti  shaU  constitute  the  maxl' 
mum  reasonable  rate  on  such  tranvorta- 
tion  or  servioe  for  purposes  of  thto  sectton." 

Note  that  the  word  'YeasonaUe"  modifies 
both  cost  elements  in  the  suggested  defini- 
tion of  maximum  reasonable  rate.  Thto  was 
done  to  ensure  that  those  costs  are  not  In- 
flated by  either  misaUocation.  overstate- 
ment, or  inefficiency  of  operation.  Such  a 
standard  to  crucial  to  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  cost  based  regulatory  criteria. 
The  burden  imposed  on  the  Commission  by 
that  standard  to  substantial  but.  iKmethe- 
le88.crueiaL 

The  ffdlowing  constitutes  additional  lan- 
guage which  to  ottered  as  an  amendment  to 
Sectton  lOTOMaXS).  The  purpose  of  the  fol- 
lowing to  to  Ineotporate  in  the  revenue  ade- 
quacy provisian  of  the  4R  Act  a  statement 
of  policy  in  regard  to  the  use  of  subsidy  bur- 
dens In  implonenting  the  provisions  (tf  that 
paragraph. 

"Provided,  however,  that  the  standards 
and  procedures  established  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  thto  paragraph  shaO  not  In- 
clude the  utilisation  of  subsidy  burdens  Im- 
posed upon  some  shippen  ss  a  means  of  se- 
curing overaU  revenue  adequacy  for  such 
ran  earTiera" 

Thto  office  would  like  very  muCh  to  see 
the  railroads  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
themadves  prosperous  and  profitable  and 
believes  that  they  can  do  so  even  in  tbe  face 
of  rfgiitwrant  oomp^ttioo.  We  do  not  be- 
Ueve.  however,  that  subsidies  are  necessary 
to  the  profitable  operation  of  thto  nation's 
railroads  as  private  bustness.  If  a  particular 
railroad  cannot  operate  In  tbe  kmg  run 
without  subsidization  that  fact  reflects  the 
jiiMgw«>tit  of  the  markrtpiacf  which  Judg- 
ment should  be  respected,  If  a  railroad  to 
deemed  to  need  subsidies  in  tbe  short  run  to 
overcome  fhiandal  difficulties  and  if  such 
asstotanoe  to  deem)«d  to  be  tai  the  natlonsl 
taiterest  tbat  subsidy  should  be  paid  hum 
the  national  treasury  not  from  the  pockeU 
of  a  certain  class  of  shippera  The  Commis- 
sion should  be  removed  from  its  position  ss 
an  impediment  to  competent,  profitable 
mansgement  of  the  raOroads  In  a  competi- 
tive environment.  It  should  retatai  and  fully 
implement  it's  regtonslbnity  to  protect 
against  undue  discrtminatlon  and  against 
abuse  of  monopoly  power. 

In  tbe  past  the  Commiaaion  has  been  used 
and  has  acted  as  a  vriiide  to  Implement 
sodal  policy  titirplai,fd  to  the  bask  remonst- 
bOlties  of  and  to  the  Justlflcstlons  for  Oom- 
mtoslon  authority  over  railroad  activities. 
Neltho-  the  Commtoskm  nor  the  Congrem 
should  attonpt  to  utStaB  the  Oommissian's 
authority  to  aecotnpHsh  social  goato  unrdat- 
ed  to  the  basic  tasks  of  the  Conimialon: 
iHwentton  of  dtorriminatlon  and  of  abuse  of 
monopoly  power.  In  thto  regard  we  would 
direct  your  attentton  to  Sectton  lll-of  & 
1946  Which  provides  for  spedal  treatment  of 
grain  ■htp"******  in  regard  to  the  setting  o( 

In  the  vast  awlortty  of  oases  the  move- 
■lent  of  grain  by  any  railroad  to  done  under 
competitive  dreumatanoea.  Thus,  the 
market  should  be  aUowed  to  detsnnlne 
whan,  how,  and  at  what  rate,  grata  to 
sUpped.  If  the  rUboadT  abOlky  to 
grabi  profitably  to  impaired  they  wm  : 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

area,  and  will  now  benefit  a  nation- 
wide audience. 

I  Join  with  all  of  northern  Virginia 
in  wishing  Willard  the  best  of  luck  on 
his  new  assignment.  I  know  he  will 
keep  in  touch  with  us.  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  humor  and  talent.* 
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earnings  in  various  VS. 
in  the  February  18.  1980, 
and  World  Report  Three 
>f    particular    interest.    Coal 
$29.1  milIi(Hi  in  the  fourth 
earnings,  down  46  percent 
of  1978.  with  profits  at 
sales.  The  Trucking  Industry 
earnings  of  $23.2  million 
42  percent  from  1978.  Truck- 
profits  were  2.3  percent  of 
Industry's  fourth  quar- 
$505.3  million  were  up  41.4 
J978.  with  profits  at  9  percent 
of  29  listed  industries  the 
third  in  percentage  improve- 
and  sixth  in  profits  as  a 
sales.  Our  purpose  is  not  to 
problems  exist  in  the  Rafl- 
but  rather  to  suggest  that 
does  indeed  have  strong  po- 
viable  as  a  private,  oom- 
However.  clear  guidance 
and  diligent  oversight  by 
remains  necessary  to  guard 
practices  and  atniaes 
I  lower  during  that  industry's 
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Monday,  March  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Bfr.  Speaker.  5  years 
ago.  Alexander  Solzhenitsjni  warned 
the  Western  world  it  is  necessary  to 
face  the  threat  of  Communist  imperi- 
alism. The  West  foolishly  ignored  his 
warning.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
results  of  our  folly  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  Cambodia,  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
Africa. 

Solshenltsyn  recently  wrote  a  new 
warning.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
literary  genius  of  this  great  man  for 
me  even  to  attempt  to  summarize 
what  he  said.  I  will  therefore  say  only 
that  I  am  convinced  that  100  years 
from  now.  many  of  the  famous  politi- 
cal names  we  see  on  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers  will  be  remembered— if 
they  are  remembered  at  all— because 
they  lived  in  the  age  of  Solzhenitsyn. 
At  this  time.  I  insert  in  the  Rbcoro. 
"Solzhenitsyn  on  Communian"  from 
Time.  February  18. 1980: 

SouBDiiTSTH  oiT  ComcDinsif 
(NoR.-fiome  Soviet  dissidents  still  argue 
that  their  country's  Marxist-Leninist  system 
can  be  reformed  from  within.  Not  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn:  he  liss  never  swerved 
from  his  belief  In  the  inherent  evil  of  Com- 
munism. Last  week,  the  Nobel-prlzewinning 
novelist  composed  this  essay  for  Time  in  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  In  East-West  relaUons 
created  by  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Afghani- 
stan. Solzhenitsyn  argues  that  Afghanistan 
Is  merely  the  latest  demonstratlcm  of  the 
VAaJt.'*  Insatiable  desire  for  world  con- 
quest As  in  his  grim  1978  Harvard  com- 
mencement address,  he  chides  the  West  for 
weakness.  But  the  West  may  yet  prevafl  he 
says.  If  it  wHl  recognize  that  Communism 
and  the  people  oppressed  by  it  are  not  one 
and  the  same. 

(Many  Americans  wiU  find  Solzhenltsyn's 
views  too  harsh,  his  vision  too  chilling.  But 
the  reflections  of  Russia's  greatest  living 
writer  on  today's  crisis  merit  wide  atten- 
tion.) 

The  West  began  its  perilous  miscalcula- 
tion of  Communisra  in  1918:  f^m  the  very 
beginning  the  Western  powers  failed  to  see 
the  deadly  threat  that  it  represented.  In 
Russia  at  that  Ume.  all  previously  warring 
f actiooa— from  the  government  forces  to  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  and  the  right- 
wing  Socialists— united  against  Communism. 
Though  the  peasants  and  workers  were  not 
formally  allied  with  these  groups,  and  were 
not  coordinated.  th<niif%nds  of  peasant  re- 
volts and  dozens  of  worker  uprisings  reflect- 
ed the  masses'  opposition  to  Communism  A 
Red  Army  was  mobilized  by  executing  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  who  tried  to  evade  Bol- 
shevik conscription.  But  this  Russian  na- 
tional resistance  to  Communism  received 
scant  support  from  the  Western  powers. 

The  most  fantastically  rosy  notions  about 
the  Communist  regime  circulated  in  the 
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West,  and  so«alled  progressive  public  opin- 
ion greeted  it  with  Joy.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  by  1921.  30  Russian  provinces  were  un- 
dergoing a  Cambodia-like  genocide.  (In 
Lenin's  lifetime,  no  fewer  innocent  civilians 
perished  than  under  Hitler,  and  yet  today 
American  schoolchildren,  who  invariably 
regard  Hitler  as  the  greatest  vUlian  in  histo- 
ry, look  upon  Lenin  as  Russia's  benefactor.) 
The  Western  powers  vied  with  one  another 
to  give  economic  and  diplomatic  support  to 
the  Soviet  regime,  which  could  not  have  sur- 
vived without  this  aid.  Europe  took  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  some  8  million  people 
in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Kuban  River  basin 
had  died  of  hunger. 

In  1941,  the  worth  of  this  much-touted 
regime  became  apparent  to  the  world:  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Red  Army 
retreated  as  if  swept  away  by  the  wind.  In 
spite  of  its  numerical  superiority  and  its  ex- 
cellent artillery.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  rout  in  a  thousand  years  of  Russian 
history  and,  indeed,  in  all  military  history. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  some  3 
million  soldiers  had  fallen  into  enemy 
hands!  Here  was  a  clear  statement  of  our 
people's  desire  to  be  rid  of  Communism.  The 
West  could  not  have  faOed  to  understand  if 
only  it  had  wanted  to  see.  But  in  its  near- 
sightedness, the  West  held  that  the  sole 
threat  to  the  world  resided  in  Hitler  and 
that  his  overthrow  would  end  all  danger. 
The  West  did  what  it  could  to  help  Stalin 
forcibly  harness  Russian  nationalism  for 
the  Communist  cause.  And  so.  in  World  War 
n.  the  West  defended  not  freedom  in  gener- 
al but  merely  freedom  for  Itself. 

In  order  to  buy  Stalin's  friendship  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  the  West  turned  over  1.5 
minion  people  who  were  then  in  Allied 
hands  and  who  did  not  wi^  to  return  to 
Stalin's  tyranny.  Among  them  were  Russian 
divisions.  Tartar  and  Caucasian  battalions, 
we  well  as  P.O.W.S  and  forced  laborers  num- 
bering in  the  hundreds  of  ♦h>«vfnmlB.  includ- 
ing old  men.  women  and  children.  Stalin 
manipulated  Roosevelt  with  ease,  effortless- 
ly assuring  himself  of  control  over  Eastern 
Europe:  Yalta  marked  the  beginning  of  a  35- 
year  streak  of  American  defeats,  only  brief- 
ly interrupted  In  Berlin  and  Korea.  (When 
there  was  the  will  to  resist,  victory  fol- 
lowed.) Aa  I  have  written  on  earlier  occa- 
sions [in  1975  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Big 
Losers  in  the  Third  World  War"  and  in  the 
book  Wamina  to  the  Wead  the  entire 
period  from  1945  to  1975  can  be  viewed  as 
another  world  war  that  was  lost  by  the  West 
without  a  battle  and  in  which  some  two 
dozen  countries  were  abandoned  to  Commu- 

niSHL 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  string  of 
capitulations.  First  is  the  spiritual  impo- 
tence that  comes  from  living  a  life  of  «ue: 
people  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  comforts. 
Second,  and  just  as  important.  Is  the  pre- 
vailing, total  incomprehension  of  the  malev- 
(dent  and  unyielding  nature  of  Communism, 
which  is  equally  dangerous  to  every  country. 
The  West  often  seeks  an  explanation  for 
the  phenomenon  of  20th  century  Commu- 
nism in  some  supposed  defects  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  This  is  ultimately  a  racist  view. 
(How  then  can  China  be  explained?  Viet 
Nam?  Cuba?  Ethiopia?  Or  the  likes  of 
Georges  Marchals?)  Flaws  are  sought  every- 
where but  in  Communism  itself.  Its  aggres- 
siveness Is  explained  by,  for  example,  Aver- 
ell  Harriman,  in  terms  of  a  national  dread 
of  foreign  aggression:  this  Is  said  to  account 
for  the  building  of  a  vast  araedal  and  the 
seizing  of  new  countries. 

Western  diplomats  depends  on  unsound 
hypotheses  that  involve  supposed  'left"  and 
"right"  facUons  of  the  Politburo,  when,  in 
reality.  aU  of  Ito  members  are  united  in 
seeking  world  conquest  and  are  undlscrimi* 
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nadng  in  the  means  they  use.  Insofar  as 
struggles  do  occur  within  the  Politburo, 
they  are  purely  personal;  they  cannot  be 
used  for  diplomatic  leverage.  The  average 
Soviet  citizen,  deprived  though  he  is  of  in- 
formation about  the  world  and  of  the  bene- 
flts  of  Western  Kranlinology,  understands 
this  perfe^ly  welL  Illiterate  Afghan  herds- 
men are  equally  on  target  when  they  bum 
portraits  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  tale  that  their  country  was  oc- 
cupied stanply  because  Leonid  Brezhnev 
haM>ened  to  be  ailing. 

Try  asking  a  malignant  tumor  what  makes 
it  grow.  It  simply  cannot  behave  otherwise. 
"The  same  Is  true  of  Communism:  driven  by 
a  malevolent  and  Irrational  Instinct  for 
world  domination,  it  cannot  help  seizing 
ever  more  lands.  Communism  Is  something 
new,  unpieoedented  In  world  history;  It  is 
fruitless  to  seek  analogies.  AU  warnings  to 
the  West  about  the  pitiless  and  insatiable 
nature  of  Communist  regimes  have  proved 
to  be  in  vain  because  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  view  would  be  too  terrifying.  (Did  not  the 
Afghan  tragedy  in  fact  take  place  two  years 
ago?  But  the  West  shut  his  eyes  and  post- 
poned recognizing  the  problem— all  for  the 
sake  of  an  illusory  detente.)  For  decades  it 
has  been  standard  practice  to  deny  reality 
by  citing  "peaceful  coexistence."  "detente." 
"the  Kremlin  leadership's  pursuit  of  peace." 
Meanwhile  Communism  envelops  country 
after  country  and  achieves  new  missile  capa- 
bilities. Most  amazing  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  have  for  decades  loudly 
proclaimed  their  goal  of  destroying  the 
iMurgeois  world  (they  have  bectxne  more 
circumspect  lately),  while  the  West  merely 
smiled  at  what  seemed  to  be  an  extravagant 
Joke.  Yet  destroying  a  class  is  a  process  that 
has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the 
V£SJl.  So  has  the  method  of  exiling  an 
entire  people  into  the  wilderness  in  the 
space  of  24  hours. 

Communism  csn  implement  Its  "ideals" 
only  by  destroying  the  core  and  foundation 
of  a  nation's  life.  He  who  understands  this 
will  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  Chinese 
Communism  Is  mure  peace-loving  than  the 
Soviet  variety  (it  is  simply  that  its  teeth 
have  not  yet  grown),  or  that  Marshal  Tito's 
brand  is  kindly  by  natiu^.  The  latter  was 
also  leavened  with  blood,  and  it  too  consoli- 
dated its  power  by  mass  killings,  but  the 
wesk-hearted  West  preferred  not  to  talie 
any  notice  in  1943-45.  He  who  understands 
the  nature  of  Communism  will  not  ask 
whether  the  world's  aid  is  reaching  the 
starving  Cambodians  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Heng  Samrin  regime.  Of  course 
it  does  not.  It  is  confiscated  for  the  army 
and  government.  The  people  can  starve. 

Communism  needs  the  whole  charade  of 
detente  for  only  one  purpose:  to  gain  addi- 
tional strength  with  the  help  of  Western  fl- 
nsncing  (those  loans  will  not  be  repaid)  and 
Western  technology  before  it  launches  its 
next  large-scale  offensive.  Communism  is 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  Nazism,  it 
Is  far  more  sophisticated  in  its  propaganda 
and  excels  at  such  charades. 

Communism  Is  uiuvgenerate;  it  will 
always  present  a  mortal  danger  to  mankind. 
It  is  like  an  infection  in  the  world's  orga- 
nism: it  may  lie  dormant,  but  it  will  inevita- 
bly attack  with  a  crippling  disease.  There  is 
no  help  to  be  found  in  the  illusion  that  cer- 
tain countries  possess  an  Immunity  to  Com- 
munism: any  country  that  is  free  today  can 
be  reduced  to  prostration  and  complete  sub- 
mission. 

Nevertheless,  healers  frequently- turn  up 
to  pnmounoe  the  following  reassuring  diag- 
nosis  of  the  acute  infection  that  Is  Commu- 
nism: "This  malady  is  not  contagious:  it  Is  a 
hereditary  Russian  disorder."  The  cure  they 
propose  Involves  avoiding  angering  the 
Bredinev  regime  at  all  oasts.  Instead,  It 
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must  be  supported  and  equipped.  They 
insist  that  the  enemy  to  be  opposed  is  any 
manifestation  of  the  Russian  national  con- 
sciousness, when,  in  reality,  it  Is  the  only 
force  that  is  realistically  capable  of  weaken- 
ing Soviet  Communism  from  within.  The 
case  against  the  Russian  national  conscious- 
ness is  systematically  being  argued  by  noted 
American  academics  and  journalists,  who 
are  using  irresponsible  and  tendentious  data 
supplied  by  some  recent  emigres  from  the 
Soviet  Unlcm. 

Such  propaganda  is  sheer  madness  and 
serves  <nily  to  disarm  the  West  After  the 
forces  of  Russian  natlanalism  were  betrayed 
by  the  West  In  the  Russian  civil  war  and 
once  again  In  Wortd  War  n,  hen  Is  an  open 
call  to  repeat  this  betrayal  yet  a  third  time. 
This  would  have  ruinous  consequences  for 
the  Russian  people  and  for  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  n ASJl.  It  would  be  just  as  ruin- 
ous for  the  West.  Today  the  Communist 
leadership  with  its  decrepit  ideology  once 
again  dreams  of  saddling  and  bridling  Rus- 
sian nationalism  in  pursuit  of  its  imperial 
gMils.  The  West  must  not  now  equip  a 
horseman  intent  on  the  West's  destruction. 

rnmrnimimn  u  Inimical  and  destructive  of 
et>ery  national  entity.  The  American  antiwar 
movement  long  nurtured  the  hope  that  in 
North  Viet  Nam  nationalism  and  Commu- 
nism were  In  harmony,  that  Communism 
seeks  the  national  self-determination  of  its 
beloved  people.  But  the  grim  flotilla  of 
boats  fffc^pi'^g  from  Viet  Nam— even  if  we 
count  only  those  that  did  not  sink— may 
have  explained  to  some  less  ardent  members 
of  the  movement  where  the  national  con- 
sciousness resides  and  always  did  reside. 
The  bitter  torment  of  millions  of  dying 
Cambodians  (to  which  the  world  is  already 
growing  accustomed)  demonstrates  this 
even  more  vividly.  Take  Poland:  the  nation 
prayed  for  just  a  few  days  with  the  Pope; 
only  the  blind  could  still  faO  to  distinguish 
the  people  from  Communism.  Consider  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  the  East  Ger- 
mans who  keep  on  dying  as  they  try  to  cross 
the  Wall,  and  the  Chinese  who  plunge  into 
shark-infested  waters  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing Hong  Kong.  China  conceals  its  secrets 
best  of  all:  the  West  hastens  to  believe  that 
this,  at  least,  is  "good,  peace-loving"  Com- 
munism. Yet  the  same  unbridgeable  abyss, 
the  same  hatred  separate  the  Chinese 
regime  and  the  Chinese  people. 

An  identical  chasm  exists  between  Com- 
munism and  the  Russian  national  conscious- 
ness. It  pains  us  that  the  West  heedlessly 
confuses  the  words  Rtissian  and  Russia  with 
Soviet  and  U.S.SJI.  To  apply  the  former 
words  to  the  latter  concepts  is  tantamount 
to  acknowledging  a  murdera's  riiAit  to  the 
clothes  and  Identification  papers  of  his 
victim.  It  is  a  thoughtless  blunder  to  consid- 
er the  Russians  the  "ruling  nationality"  In 
the  n.S.SJl.  The  Russians  were  the  recipi- 
ents, under  Lenin,  of  the  first  criishlng 
blow.  They  suffered  millions  of  victims 
(with  the  most  outstanding  killed  off  selec- 
tively) even  before  the  genoddal  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture.  At  the  same  time  Rus- 
sian history  was  reviled.  Russia's  culture 
and  Its  church  were  crushed.  Russia's 
clergy,  nobility,  merchants  and  finally  its 
peasantry  were  destroyed.  Though  the  re- 
gime's blows  fell  next  on  the  other  nation- 
alities, the  Russian  countryside  today  has 
the  lowest  standard  of  living  in  the  VSJBJL. 
and  Russian  provincial  towns  have  the 
lowest  priority  in  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumer goods.  In  huge  areas  of  our  country, 
there  is  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  purchases  of 
UJB.  grain  do  not  Improve  the  people's  diet 
(the  gndn  goes  to  military  sto^pQes).  The 
Russians  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Soviet  state.  The  Russians  are  exhaust- 
ed; their  debilitation  is  becoming  heredl- 
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tary.  their  national  conscioasaesi  has  been 
debased  and  suppressed. 

Nothing  could  now  be  further  from  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  peoide  than  a  militant 
nationalism;  the  Idea  of  an  emgiie  is  repul- 
sive to  them.  But  the  Communist  rei^me 
watches  its  slaves  carefully  and  takes  fe- 
cial pataM  to  suppress  their  Dan-OaauBUBist 
consdousness.  The  result:  enoimous  f^bor 
camp  terms  for  the  proponents  of  freedom 
(Igor  Ogurtsov— 30  yean,  Vladimir  Osipov- 
16  years,  Yuri  Oriov— seven  years):  the  new 
arrests  of  priests,  the  spiritual  teachers  of 
Uie  people  (Gleb  Yakunin  and  Dmitri 
DUdko):  the  deetmction  of  the  innocent 
Christian  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Be- 
lievers' Rights;  the  continuing  mass  imprls- 
<Munent  of  young  Chrlstiatts;  the  exUe  of 
Andrei  Sakharov. 

In  expectatlan  of  Worid  War  III  the  West 
sffsln  se^s  cover,  and  finds  Communist 
China  as  an  allyl  This  Is  another  betrayal, 
not  only  of  Taiwan,  but  of  the  entire  op- 
pressed Chlneae  people.  Moreover.  It  is  a 
mad.  suicidal  policy:  having  supplied  bUllon- 
strong  China  with  American  aims,  the  West 
wm  defeat  the  UJB.SJt..  but  thereafter  no 
force  on  earth  wQI  restrain  Communist 
China  from  world  conquest 

Communism  stops  only  when  It  encoun- 
ters a  wall,  even  if  It  Is  only  a  wall  of  re- 
solve. The  West  cannot  now  avoid  erecting 
such  a  wall  in  what  is  already  Its  hour  of  ex- 
tremity. Meanwhile,  however.'  20  posslMe 
allies  have  faUen  to  Communism  since 
World  War  IL  MeanwhOe.  Western  technol- 
ogy has  helped  develop  the  terrifying  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Communist  world.  The 
wall  will  have  to  be  erected  with  what 
strength  remalna.  The  present  generation  of 
Westerners  will  have  to  make  a  stand  on  the 
road  upon  v^ilch  its  predecessors  have  so 
thoughtlessly  retreated  for  80  yean. 

But  there  is  hope.  All  oppressed  peoples 
are  on  the  side  of  the  West  the  Russians, 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  n.8.SJl..  the 
Chinese  and  the  Cubans.  Only  by  relying  on 
this  alliance  can  the  West's  strategy  suc- 
ceed. Only  together  with  the  oppressed  wiU 
the  West  constitute  the  decisive  force  on 
earth.  This  is  also  a  matter  of  principle,  if 
the  West  is  to  uphold  freedom  eveiywheie 
and  not  merely  for  itself. 

This  staategy  wID  obviously  entaQ  radical 
conceptual  changes  and  the  rethinking  of 
tactics  on  the  part  of  Western  politicians, 
diplomats  and  military  men. 

FIve.yean  ago.  all  my  warnings  were  Ig- 
nored by  official  America.  Your  leaden  are 
free  to  Ignore  my  present  predictions  as 
welL  But  they  too  will  come  true.* 


UNCLE  SAM  WANTS  YOU.  WHO? 
ME? 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OPHKVAM 

nr  THK  Hovsi  or  bcpbbsshtativb 

Moitday,  March  3, 1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  present  the 
winning  8pee<di  for  the  State  of 
Nevada  in  the  Voice  of  DenuKTacy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

This  winning  speech  was  written  and 
presented  by  Eric  Petersen,  a  senior  at 
Procter  Hug  High  School  in  Rmo, 
Nev.  A  semifinal tst  in  the  Natl<mal 
Merit  Scholarship  contest,  wlnno-  of 
numerous  debating  tournaments,  and 
president  of  his  higb  school's  ski  dub. 
Eric  has  taken  the  well-known  "Unde 
Sam  Wants  Tou"  slogan  and  expanded 
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involved,  to  make  my  role  In  America'a 
future  important.* 
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FOREION  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1980 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

orrLosnu 

IN  TBI  HOUSI  or  BKFRXSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  came  across  TRB's  column 
in  the  March  1  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public. While  the  main  focus  of  the 
column  was  the  report  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Commission  on  International 
Development  Issues— the  Brandt  com- 
mission—it had  some  hard  things  to 
say  about  the  UJS.  foreign  assistance 
effort.  For  instance: 

•  •  ■  The  United  States  instituted  the 
ffwth*"  Plan  in  1947,  an  Inspiring  chapter, 
with  contributions  amounting  to  two  per- 
cent or  more  of  gross  national  product.  It 
saved  Europe  Since  that  time  *  *  *  [the 
UdS.]  percentage  baa  been  slipping  in  pro- 
portion to  wealth  *  *  *.  It  gives  about  one- 
ouarter  of  one  percent  of  GNP  (0.27  per- 
cent); Norway  and  Sweden  give  0.90  percent; 
the  Netherlands  0.82  percent,  Denmark  0.7S 
percent,  and  so  on  down  to  Italy,  which 
gives  0.07  percent.  Says  Brandt,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  could  be  Indifferent  to 
poverty  and  starvation  anywhere  in  the 
world  *  •  *.  Yet  the  U.S..  which  in  the  early 
1960s  was  a  leader  in  this  field,  has  substan- 
tially reduced  its  international  development 
efforts.  As  a  proportion  of  its  ONP  its  for- 
eign aid  baa  dropped  to  a  very  low  leveL" 

TRB  goes  on  to  discuss  the  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  progress 
and  stability  in  the  Third  World: 

*  *  *  We  are  suddenly  reminded  in  the 
case  of  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  how  im- 
portant the  emerging  countries  are  to  us. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  and  we  are  vul- 
nerable to  the  Jealousy  and  rancor  of  poorer 
countries  who  are  the  center  of  unrest  and 
communist  api>eal.  We  help  ourselves  If  we 
help  them  *  *  *.  The  United  SUtes  needs 
trade.  A  third  of  American  exports  go  to 
Less  Developed  Coimtries  (LDCk).  Over  a 
million  VS.  Jobs  depend  on  such  exports. 
Every  third  acre  in  America  today  produces 
food  for  export  *  *  *  In  the  interdependent 
world  it  is  impossible  to  sell  goods  to  coun- 
tries too  poor  to  buy  *  *  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  takes 
up  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4473 
tomorrow,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  these  comments  in  mind. 
While  certain  provisions  may  not  meet 
with  everyone's  approval,  there  are  a 
variety  of  reasons  to  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  are  the  htimanitarian  reasons, 
such  as  increased  ability  to  help  the' 
refugees  in  Cambodia  and  Thailand, 
and  to  relieve  suffering  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit. 

There  are  the  self-interest  reasons, 
such  as  the  benefits  to  U.S.  companies 
of  procurement  for  development  activ- 
ities, and  improved  economic  condi- 
tions in  coimtries  wishing  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States.  This,  ac- 
cording to  many  analysts,  is  a  net 
profit  to  the  United  States. 
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And,  finally,  there  are  the  oitica!!' 
long-term  issues  of  world  resources, 
food,  water,  and  population— Issues 
which  greatly  Involve  developing  coun- 
tries but  which  these  countries  caimot 
possibly  manage  without  help.  This  is 
a  matter  of  survival. 

The  continuing  resolution  now  fund- 
ing fiscal  year  1980  foreign  assistance 
is  not  enough.  We  must  see  that  the 
1980  bill  is  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  subcommittee  has  worked  very 
hard  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Senate,  and  I  believe  this  conference 
report  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member. 

Ml.  Speaker,  for  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  TRB  column.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  it  in  full  following  my  remarks: 

CFrom  the  New  Republic  Mar.  1, 19801 

BXAHST'S  MXSSAOK 

.Willy  Brandt  bad  Just  talked  to  Chancel- 
lor Schmidt  by  telephone.  It  was  breakfast 
time  in  Washington  but  early  afternoon  In 
Germany.  In  an  hour  the  1971  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  would  be  taking  his  new  book 
with  its  disturbing  statistics  over  to  the 
White  House.  Willy  would  see  Jimmy. 
(Chancellor  Schmidt  will  be  over  here  him- 
self, tnddentally,  March  4-6.  and  will  doubt- 
less discuss  Afghanistan  and  Western  soli- 
darity.) In  the  meantime  we  looked  at 
Brandt.  What  a  face  for  caricature!  Big  Jaw, 
high  cheek  bones,  wonderful  grin,  dimples; 
he  exudes  political  personality.  He  hasn't 
much  more  of  an  accent  than  Henry  Kissin- 
ger. He  would  sweep  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  I  think,  if  be  were  a  candidate. 

As  we  sat  there  eating  hotel  scramblefl 
eggs  it  was  bard  to  remember  about  those 
one  billion  people  on  Planet  Earth  who  are 
hungry  or  near  starvation.  Or  the  Brandt 
statistic  that  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion could  probably  abolish  malaria  around 
the  globe  tor  MM  million,  but  Is  short  of 
fimds.  Meanwhile  the  world's  annual  mili- 
tary spending  is  about  $450  billion.  One  one- 
thousandth  of  the  arms  cost  and,  pfft— no 
more  malarial  Too  bad  the  WHO  cant  get 
it 

Brandt's  book  Is  the  kind  of  detaOed 
global  report  that  a  Martian  spy  would  love 
about  the  present  condition  of  Planet 
Earth.  Several  years  ago  World  Bank  presi- 
dent Robert  McNamara  asked  Brandt  to 
bead  a  commission  of  17  liuninaries  to  study 
the  relationship  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions and  the  developing  countries.  Its  300 
pages'are  pretty  dull,  per  se.  like  safety  di- 
rections on  a  bundle  of  dynamite  sticks.  It  Is 
called  North-South:  A  Program  for  Survival, 
and  is  sold  by  the  MIT  Press  in  paperback 
for  $4.95.  It  Is  positive  in  tone.  It  presents 
the  problems  and  then  follows  right  up  with 
what  to  do  about  them:  a  summit  of  25 
world  leaders  to  discuss  the  problems,  for 
example;  a  new  World  Development  Fund; 
the  expenditure  of  a  lot  more  money  on  aid 
programs  (an  idea  which  Congress  will 
prcnnptly  pigeonhole). 

This  is  a  somber  discussion  by  no-non- 
sense realists  with  a  mood  that  fits  the  pres- 
ent anxiety  in  Washington  very  well;  it  is 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  existed  before 
World  War  IL  Up  and  dolngl  the  report  con- 
stantly exhorts;  let  us  be  up  and  doing!  But 
there  the  intractable  problem  is,  the  so- 
called  "North"  (including  Eastern  Europe) 
with  a  Quarter  of  the  world's  population  and 
three-fourths  of  its  Income:  the  North  with 
over  90  percent  of  the  world's  manufactur- 
ing Industry;  the  United  States,  as  one  ex- 
ample, with  six  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  using  a  third  of  its  energy.  World 
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population  is  growing  all  the  time;  less  rap- 
idly than  it  did  but  with  a  million  new 
pe<9le  added  every  five  days.  Most  of  them 
are  bom  in  the  hungry,  underdeveloped. 
angry.  Jealous  third  world.  (Example  of  the 
report's  stylr.  "Whether  the  nightmarish 
vision  of  a  hopelessly  overcrowded  planet  In 
the  next  century  can  be  averted  depends 
gravely  on  what  is  done  now  to  hasten  Uie 
stabilization  of  population.") 

Meanwhile  Congress  Is  about  to  go 
through  its  annual  battle  over  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  aid  bilL  The  United  States 
Instituted  the  Marshall  Plan  in  1947,  an  in- 
spiring chapter,  with  contributions  amount- 
ing to  two  percent  or  more  of  gross  national 
product.  It  saved  Europe.  Since  that  time 
the  U.S.  and  16  Industrialized  countries 
have  formed  the  Development  Assistance 
Conunittee  with  the  goal  of  giving  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  ONP  every  year  in  for- 
eign aid.  The  United  States  does  not  meet 
the  quota:  its  percentage  has  been  slipping 
in  proportion  to  wealth;  it  is  13th  among 
the  17  countries.  It  gives  alwut  one-quarter 
of  one  percent  of  ONP  (0.27  percent); 
Norway  and  Sweden  give  0.90  percent;  the 
Netherlands  0.82  percent,  Denmark  0.75 
percent,  and  so  on  down  to  Italy,  which 
gives  0.07  percent.  Says  Brandt,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  could  be  indifferent  to 
poverty  and  starvation  anywhere  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Yet  the  U.8.,  which  in  the  early 
1960s  was  a  leader  in  this  flefd.  has  substan- 
tially reduced  its  international  development 
efforts.  As  a  proportion  of  its  GNP  its  for- 
eign aid  has  dropped  to  a  very  low  leveL" 

This  is  folly  for  the  United  States  on  two 
counts.  We  are  suddenly  reminded  in  the 
case  of  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  how  im- 
portant emerging  countries  are  to  us.  We 
are  the  richest  nation  and  we  are  vulnerable 
to  the  Jealousy  and  rancor  of  poorer  coun- 
tries who  are  the  center  of  unrest  and  com- 
munist appeaL  We  help  ourselves  if  we  help 
them.  Secondly,  the  United  States  needs 
trade.  A  third  of  American  exports  go  to 
Less  Developed  Countries  (LDCs).  Over  a 
million  U.S.  Jobs  depend  on  such  exports. 
Every  third  acre  in  America  today  produces 
food  for  export.  It  is  hard  when  Americans 
are  unemployed  not  to  demand  tariff  bar- 
riers, and  Congress  shows  signs  of  drifting 
toward  protectionism— in  shoes,  textiles, 
and  perhaps  autos.  But  In  the  interdepend- 
ent world  it  is  Impossible  to  sell  goods  to 
countries  too  poor  to  buy.  The  Brandt  com- 
mission goes  into  the  economics  of  it  and 
the  problem  is  stressed  by  Douglas  Bennet, 
administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Intemv 
tional  Development  (AID).  The  LDCs  cur- 
rently owe  big  sumi>  to  Western  commercial 
banks,  be  notes.  Can  they  pay?  Nobody 
knows.  LDC  debt  was  $58  billion  in  1970; 
$370  billion  today.  Interest  payments  cur- 
rently take  13  percent  of  LDC  export 
Income.  It  Is  touch  and  go  whether  a  dozen 
LDCs  can  meet  their  debts. 

That's  the  story  Willy  Brandt  gave  us  at 
breakfast  That's  the  story  I  am  sure  he 
took  to  the  White  House.  He  referred  three 
times  to  Europe's  yearning  for  the  SALT 
treaty:  the  treaty  that  S4  senators  can 
block,  whose  delay  had  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent crisis  with  Russia.  The  Brandt  report  is 
determinedly  bopefuL  Yes.  "Immense  risks 
are  threatening  mankind."  but  there  are  ob- 
vious solutions  for  determined  leaders. 
Having  said  this  the  Commission  adds: 
"Prospects  for  the  future  are  alarming.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  1980b  the  world  com- 
munity faces  much  greater  dangers  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Second  World  War."* 
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•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oeorge 
Will's  article  on  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, which  appeared  in  the  February 
28  Washington  Post,  is  food  for 
thought  as  we  draw  closer  to  this  mla- 
leading  and  destructive  Idea.  I  submit 
the  article  for  your  closer  review: 

{From  the  Washington  Post  Feb.  28, 19801 

. . .  About  as  American  as.  Well.  Prohibition 
(By  Oeorge  P.  WHI) 

A  characteristically  American  chorus  Is 
clamoring  for  the  government  to  do  to  Infla- 
tion what  It  onoe  did  to  booae:  "Outlaw  Itr 
That  la.  enact  wage  and  inlce  oootrola.  But 
controls  are  a  tign*  bard  to  cUmb  off — w  on. 

The  powers  President  Nixon  used  expired 
long  ago,  and  if  President  Carter  seeis  simi- 
lar powers,  he  will  ignite  an  ei^dosion  of 
preemptive  wage  and  price  Increases.  And 
an  army  of  Interest  groups  will  climb  Cap- 
itol HUl  to  negotiate  their  special  treatment 
The  resulting  law  wOl  be  biblical  (In  tbtek- 
ness,  that  is). 

Controls  are  supposed  to  "break"  the  ppb- 
llc's  'inflationary  expectations."  But  today 
such  expectations  are  rational  Rational  be- 
cause no  effective  attack  on  Inflation  will 
come  from  'those  who  believe  that  Inflation 
Is  a  psychological  problem— a  matter  of  "ex- 
pectations." Rational  because  Inflation  must 
be  made  worse  by  Carter's  policy  of  hi»tn<nf 
OPEC  while  busting  the  budget 

TUrteen  Industrial  nations  are  more  de- 
pendent than  the  United  States  Is  on  OPEC 
on,  and  11  have  lower  Inflation.  Japan  gets 
99JB  percent  of  its  oQ  from  OPEC  and  has 
4.S  percent  inflation.  West  Oermany:  oQ 
90J  percent  Inflation  5.7  percent  Belgium: 
on  100  percent  Inflation  5.1  percent  United 
States:  oil  46.8  percent  Inflation  (the 
annual  rate  In  January)  18  pocent 

By  September,  Carter  will  have  presided 
over  three  fiscal  years  Involving  at  least 
$130  billion  in  deficits.  Yet  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  federal  taxes  wHI  consume  21.6  pe^ 
cent  of  gross  national  product  almost  at  the 
all-time  high  of  tt  percent  In  1944.  during 
full  war  mobillzattoo.  Carter's  tax  take  Is 
the  real  moral  equivalent  of  war. 

After  one  month  In  office.  Carter  revised 
President  Ford's  projected  bwlget  authority 
for  FY  1977  and  1978  upward  by  $55  billion. 
Since  then,  the  Inflation  rate  has  nearty 
quadrupled.  Tbe  collapse  of  the  bond 
market  a  result  of  soaring  tnterest  rates, 
will  turn  corporations  seddng  capital 
toward  bank  loans.  Tbat  may  drive  the 
prime  rate  toward  SO  percent  Federal  and 
federally  guaranteed  borrowing  wOl  top 
$100  billion  In  FY  1981.  crowding  some  pri- 
vate borrowers  out  of  the  market 

The  problem  Isnt  the  publle's  "expecta- 
tions." The  problem  to  that  In  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  tbto  September,  federal  outlays 
wHl  Increase  at  a  rata  exceeded  only  onoe  In 
the  last  quarter«entury— in  1967.  when  the 
Vietnam  War  and  Oreat  Society  orograms 
were  growing  simultanaoualy.  Furthennore, 
the  administration's  eipectatlone  are  ebang- 
Ing— fast  In  January  1979.  It  projected  FY 
1984  outlays  at  $674  billkm.  Just  M  months 
later.  It  ratoed  tbe  projeetkm  to  $839  bO- 
lion-a  Jump  of  $165  bOlloo. 

Paul  Voleker,  ebalrman  of  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  was  undereeeretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  In  1971  and  urged  Mlxon  to  tanpoae 
a  wage-price  freew.  Now  Ydcker  says  oon- 
trols  are  "a  substitute  tor4ealli«  with  the 
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pcoUem.'*  Hist 
mends  tbem  to  < 

DeaUnt  with  ttie 
dealing  with  the  I 
cutting  It  while  I 

That  would  neaa  pain,  and  ttiat : 
probably  wont 
tbe  publie  to  get  what  It  sort  of  wntc  eon- 
tnda. 

These  are  dUfleolt  days  fbr  leaderi  who 
worsblp  at  tbe  attar  fl(  pnbUe  eptakn.  lite 
pobUe  to  eamm.  shniiltaneoasly.  ler  an 
attack  on  "Ug  cofemment"  and  for  •ovem- 
to  take  a  Mg  btte  tnm  fteedom  bgr 
from  private  IndMduak  and  i 
tbe  right  to  price  labor,  goods  and  i 
Buslueas  Week 

known  to  take  a  dtaa  view  at  the 
ment**  eompetenoek  goes  fortber.  ealUng  for 
oontxria.  gaaoUne  raUoning  and  a  "vtadfaU 
profits"  tax  en  banks. 

RepubUcana  bdlcfe  tbat  Cuter  bas  risen 
In  tbe  polto  on  the  steppingstones  of  foreign 
pcdlcy  rtisasters  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan, 
and  tbey  expect  tbat  tbto  summer  be  will 
switch  to  empbaaUng  probtems  produced 
domestically  by  bto  economic  pcrtldes. 
Having  got  thrrmgb  tbe  primaries  playing 
ooomiander-ln-dilef  regarding  ban,  be  win 
come  forward  as  the  oommander-ln-ctalef  for 
a  "national  emergency"  that  requlrea  wage 
and  price  oontnto  and  perbaps  latlanlng  of 
credit 

So  there  to  nervmoness  in  Republican 
ranks.  Most  Republicans  bdleve  oontroto 
would  be  fwsmKtc  measures  to  get  Csrter 
past  Nov.  4,  but -no  Republican  wanta  to  be 
seen  as  an  obstade  to  "doing  something" 
about  Inflation. 

Besides,  outlawing  Inflatian  to  as  Ameri- 
can as.  wdL  Prohibition.  Or  as  tbe  state  leg- 
islator who  proposed  a  law  to  make  tbe  geo- 
metric ratio  "pi"  (8.1416)  equal  to  8.  even,  so 
that  the  state's  scboolchfldren  would  have 
an  easier  time  with  their  homework.* 
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•  liCrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  %>eaker, 
Martin  Anderson,  a  senior  f  dlow  at 
the  Hoover  Institute,  recently  pro- 
vided a  number  of  proposals  for  beef- 
ing up  our  country's  military  prepar- 
edness. 

llie  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  both  conceded  that  the 
administration  proposal  for  draft  reg- 
istration Is  symbtdlc  and  wlU  not  make 
any^maKv  addition  to  our  military 
pr^MuiednesB. 

Yet  there  are  other  options,  as  Mr. 
Anderson  points  out. 

So  why  does  the  administration  pw- 
sist  In  trying  to  sell  CixigreM  on  Its 
draft  registration  plan? 

Mr.  Anderson's  article  tdOamK 

[From  tbe  Washington  Post  F^  S.  19M] 

Botu  XJr  TBS  Rasovas,  Not  Rwistmti on 

Lnxs 

(By  Martin  Andenon) 

Preaklent  Carter^  eaU  to  'iMdn  ngtotia^ 
tlon"  for  the  mlUtary  draft  was  obvloiisly  a 
part  of  bto  effort  to  send  the  Soviets  a  mes- 
sage about  our  eooeeni  fttr  their  naked  ag> 
gressian  tai  Afghanistan.  But  In  tbto  case  he 
to  sending  MOaoow  the  wrong  mesmge. 

Cuter  to  right  in  bto  btiated  reeognltlon 
of  the  potential  mlUtary  ttirsat  tbat  the 
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Soviet  milon  understanda  and  respects  Bolli-' 
lalry  vomer.  They' are  fully  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  military  capability  of 
computer  lists  ss  potential  additions  of 
young,  inexperienced  draftees  and  that  of  a 
significantly  strengthened  reserve  force. 
They  wHl  view  registration  more  as  a  stamp- 
ing of  our  feet  than  as  a  shouldering  of 
arms.  And  they  will  act  accordingly. 

What  we  should  do  is: 

Immediately  bring  our  active  forces  up  to 
full  combat  capability.  Whfle  our  active 
forces  are  very  close  to  their  targeted  man- 
power levels,  the  quality  of  their  weapons 
and  other  equipment— including  tanks, 
planes  and  ships— often  falls  far  short  of 
the  military  needs  of  the  1980s. 

Announce  that  from  now  on  the  reserves 
are  serious  business,  not  a  paid  routine 
gambol.  Anyone  staying  in  the  reserves  or 
the  National  Guard  should  fully  realize  that 
in  the  event  of  a  military  threat  to  this 
country  they  will  l>e  called  first  to  sixpple- 
ment  our  active  forces.  And  that  they  will 
be  called  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
married,  have  children  or  know  a  congress- 
man. 

Arm  the  reserves  and  National  Guard 
with  modem  weaponry  and  other  equip- 
ment that  is  fully  comparable  to  what  the 
active  forces  will  have. 

Take  steps  to  encourage  more  people  to 
join  the  reserves  and,  for  those  already  serv- 
ing, to  reenlist.  These  steps  should  Include 
improved  recruiting  efforts,  competitive 
levels  of  pay.  reenllstment  bonuses  and  im- 
proved management  of  our  current  reserve 
forces.  For  example,  current  planning  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  assumes  that  only 
70  percent  of  the  Didividual  Ready  Reserve 
would  show  up  if  we  mobilize.  This  percent- 
age could  be  increased  significantly  if  as- 
signments were  made  in  advance  and  ad- 
dresses were  kept  current.  Some  of  these 
relatively  simple  measures  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  taken,  but  there  Is  still  vast  room 
for  improvement. 

Institute  an  effective  program  of  lateral 
entry  into  the  armed  forces  so  that  more 
mature  men  and  women,  from  their  late  20s 
through  their  408,  and.  in  special  cases,  up 
to  85.  can  enlist  for  a  period  of  time— both 
in  the  active  forces  and  the  reserve  forces. 
This  could  provide  the  armed  forces  with  a 
potential  pool  of  talented  people  that  could 
be  utilized  in  many  positions,  and  could 
reduce  their  almost  total  reliance  on  people 
coming  up  through  the  ranks.  Further,  tt  is 
the  one  effective  way  to  ensure  that  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  military  do  not  become 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  our  society. 

And.  finally,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  address  the  nation  and  ex- 
plain clearly  and  comprehensively  exactly 
why  he  feels  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan Is  such  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  the  united  States.  The  history  of  this 
country's  response  to  a  call  to  arms  shows 
that  Americans  have  always  turned  out  in 
overwhelming  numbers  when  they  felt  their 
country  was  threatened  and  they  believed 
that  our  cause  was  Just  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  tJiat  this  would  not  also  be 
the  case  today.  If  the  only  way  we  can 
induce  our  citizens  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  Is  to  threaten  them 
with  five  years  in  Jail  or  a  stiff  fine,  then 
our  leadership  has  faUed  to  convince  them 
of  the  seriousness  ot  the  situatl<m  and  the 
validity  of  the  course  of  action  proposed  to 
deal  with  it 

Enactment  of  the  draft  registration  law 
would  diminish  our  national  security  by  in- 
cresjdng  the  chances  that  our  reserve  forces 
will  be  left  in  Umbo,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  strengthen  them  the  most.  It  would  in 
time  lead  to  a  new  military  draft  one  that 
would  almost  certainly  Include  women.  And 
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it  would  caO  into  question  the  commitment 
this  nation  made  almost  a  decade  ago  when 
we  decided  to  raise  an  armed  force  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  on  which  this  country  was  founded. 
If  we  really  wish  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
move  in  Afghanistan,  let  us  do  it  directly  by 
arming  and  training  a  combat-ready  active 
and  reserve  force  that  is  second  to  none. 
Let's  forget  about  maldng  llsts.« 


STATUS  OP  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  CONHECnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  today  is  no- 
tifying the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
the  current  levels  of  congressional 
action  on  the  budget  compared  to  the 
spending  ceilings  and  revenue  floors 
established  by  the  Second  Budget  Res- 
olution for  Fiscal  Year  1980,  which- 
was  adopted  on  November  28.  1979. 
Under  the  Budget  Act  a  point  of  order 
lies  against  any  measure  that  would 
cause  the  spending  ceilings  or  the  rev- 
enue floor  established  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  to  be 
breached. 

The  appropriate  level  of  revenues 
set  in  the  Second  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1980  is  $517,800  mil- 
lion. This  is  a  floor  on  the  amount  of 
revenues  that  must  be  raised.  The  cur- 
rent level  for  revenues  is  $515,337  mil- 
lion. $2,463  million  under  the  revenue 
floor.  This  means  any  further  legisla- 
tion which  would  cause  revenues  to  be 
reduced  further  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  since  the  revenue 
floor  in  the  second  resolution  has  been 
breached. 

This  situation  has  occurred  because 
the  level  of  revenues  contained  in  the 
budget  resolution  assumed  enactment 
of  certain  revenue-generating  legisla- 
tion, particularly  In  the  windfall  profit 
tax  bill,  on  which  conferees  have  con- 
cluded action  but  which  Is  not  yet  In- 
cluded In  the  current  revenue  level.  I 
strongly  urge  swift  enactment  of  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

The  appropriate  level  of  budget  au- 
thority In  the  Second  Resolution  for 
Fiscal  Year  1980  is  $638,000  million, 
and  outlasts  $547,600  million.  Today's 
report  Indicates  that  the  following 
amounts  are  currently  remaining  to 
cover  any  additional  spending  legisla- 
tion In  fiscal  year  1980:  Budget  au- 
thority. $5,200  million;  outlays.  $690 
million. 

However,  these  levels  are  subject  to 
change  since  this  report  does  not  in- 
clude any  reestlmates  of  the  fiscal 
year  1980  spending  levels  that  were  re- 
cently submitted  by  the  President.  In 
his  January  28.  1980.  budget  submis- 
sion, the  President  reestimated  spend- 
ing tn  over  1,700  budget  accounts.  A 
complete  review  of  these  revisions  Is 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Budget 
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Committees   and   the   Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

While  this  review  is  not  completed  I 
can  say  now  that  signiflcant  Increases 
In  outlays  are  expected  to  exceed  the 
celling  set  in  the  Second  Budget  Reso- 
lution. This  is  due  to  changes  in  the 
economy,  including  hl^er  Interest 
rates  and  inflation  rates  than  were  as- 
sumed in  the  Second  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. These  economic  factors  drive  up 
the  cost  of  entitlement  programs  and 
other  areas  such  as  interest'  on  the 
debt. 

If  the  ceiling  is  breached  and  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  Congress  to 
handle  emergency  funding  situations 
or  other  supplemoitals— which  Con- 
gress faces  from  time  to  time— it  will 
be  necessary  to  revise  the  second 
budget  resolution  at  the  same  time  we 
are  considering  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  order  to  keep  Congress  advised  of 
the  effect  of  its  spending  and  revenue 
actions  compared  to  the  overall  totals 
set  in  the  second  budget  resolution, 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  requires  periodic 
reports  to  be  issued  to  the  Congress. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  from  time  to  time  I  submit 
to  Congress  these  parliamentarian's 
status  reports  reflecting  the  cuirent 
leveL 

A  copy  of  "this  letter  and  the  commit- 
tee's report  follow: 

UAOownns. 
CoiraansiovAL  Buoocr  Omca; 
WaiMngton,  D.C,  FOtruanf  2t.  1980. 
Hon.  Roaaa  N.  Oiaoio. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  VJS. 
Houee  <4  RepreeentaUvet,  WaaMngton, 
D.C. 

Dkai  Ma.  CHAniuun  Pursuant  to  section 
S08(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  Sll(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date 
tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  estimated  outlays  and  es- 
timated revenues  In  eonparlaoD  with  the 
appropriate  levds  for  tboae  Items  contained 
In  the  most  recently  agreed  to  ooncuirent 
resolution  on  the  budget  This  report  for 
fiscal  year  1980  is  tabulated  as  of  dOM  of 
business  Fdvuary  Xl.  1980.  The  spending 
and  revenue  estimates  In  this  report  are 
baaed  on  the  economic  assumptiona  consist- 
ent with  the  1980  second  budget  resolution. 
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PARUAMENTARMN  STATUS  REPORT  SUPF0RI1NG  OCTAI, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1980,  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSMESS  fO.  27. 
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SUIMU  At 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment anthottty  whidi  Is  not  inclnded  In  the 
current  levd  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$5  JOO  minion  for  BmmX  year  IMO.  If  adapt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  to  S.  Coo.  Res.  U  to  be  exceeded. 


Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entttle- 
ment  authmlty  whl^  is  not  tnrtnrted  In  the 
current  levd  esttmatf  and  which  would 
result  In  outlays  exceeding  $680  mmion  for 
fiscal  year  19M,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  apiHoprlate  levd  of  outlays 
f OT  that  year  as  set  forth  In  &  Can.  Res.  U 
to  be  exceeded. 


Any  measure  that  would  result  tn  a  reve- 
nue kMS  for  fiscal  year  1900.  if  adopted  apd 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  leas 
than  the  appropriate  levd  for  that  year  as 
art  forth  In  &  Con.  Res.  BS.  atnoe  the  cur- 
rent level  Is  already  under  the 
floor.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

oraswToaz 

XB  TBI  HOUSB  OF  BVBBBMTATIVBB 

Mondaw,  March  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  e^xaker.  on  Feb- 
ruary 2(M  inadvertently  missed  roIlcalL 
vote  No.  61,  final  passage  of  HJL  $994 
to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dlqxxal 
Act  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."* 


MARTHA  NIEMANN:  BUSINESS 
AND  THE  EMEROINO  GENERA- 
TION 

HON.  CARL  D.PURSELL 


Robert  D.  Reschauer, 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlln.  Director). 


nfTHBHOvnor 

Monday.  JfarcA  3. 1980 

•  Mr.  PORSEUj.  Mr.  ^leaker.  one  of 
the  moat  impmtant  transitiiHis  in  life 
is  from  the  academic  world  to  the 
world  of  woik.  And  one  of  the  most 
Important  tasks  for  business  Is  relating 
to  young  Americans  as  they  emnge  as 
productive  emidoyees  and  otmsumers. 
forging  tbeir  taMWiendent  lives. 

Martha  Ntamann.  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Untveistty  of  Mfc^lgan  and  one 
of  the  outstandtng  young  people  tt  has 
been  my  pleasun  to  work  with  at  UM, 
has  made  the  transition  to  prof esslon- 
•1  life  with  oonsldenUe  success.  Ms. 
Nlemsnn,  irtio  works  with  tbe  Insur- 
ance Boooomles  Society  of  America  In 
CUcago^  has  genwmted  coosldeiable 
interest  in  her  chosen  Add  with  a 
recent  speech  on  the  rdatlanshlp  be- 
tween industry  and  the  generation 
Just  enlarging  tn  the  buslnesB  worid. 

This  speech  has  t>een  reprinted  In  a 
variety  of  publications,  Inrtnrttng  the 
Janusiy  11.  1980.  edition  of  the  Na- 
tionsl  UBderwitter.  and  whldi  I  insert 
tn  the  RnoBB^  and  has  resulted  In  In- 
vitations to  Ma.  Niemann  to  address 
groups  throuiliout  the  country  and  M 
fsr  away  as  Haitfovd  and  HMrnlL 
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others.  I  also  typed  invoices,  ran  the  addres- 
sograph.  filed  correspondence,  did  book- 
keeping. And  after  I  completed  those  tasks, 
and  only  after,  I  was  asked  to  write  an  arti- 
cle ...  an  article  which  I  knew  absolutely 
notliihg  alx>ut-  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

When  I  told  the  boss  that  I  drew  a  total 
blank  on  that  subject,  thinking  he  would 
assign  it  to  another,  he  said  "Do  it  anyway. 
I  want  an  article  concerning  yoiir  first  look 
into  this  subject." 

Before  I  could  come  down  from  cloud  nine 
whUe  reading  and  rereading  my  first  byline 
he  asked  me  to  write  about  my  first  look  on 
such  heavies  as:  Inflation.  Income  taxes,  the 
insurance  industry,  retirement,  why  we  (my 
generation)  don't  vote  ...  in  all,  22  topics 
to  date. 

This  is  how  the  theme  for  my  column.  My 
First  Look,  evolved.  It  appears  monthly  in 
the  publication  of  my  employer,  the  Insur- 
ance Economics  Society  of  America. 

I  feel  that  communicating  with  my  gen- 
eration requires  a  combination  punch:  a  left 
to  the  solar  plexis  and  a  right  between  the 
eyes.  Telling  them  that  their  dollar  will  be 
worth  50  cents  in  five  years  hits  them  where 
it  hurts  the  most.  Following  up  with  the 
math  that  the  inflation  rate  divided  into  72 
gives  the  number  of  years  it  takes  to  slash 
one  dollar  in  half  will  Indeed  penetrate 
their  heads.  IS  percent  inflation  into  72 
means  that  the  dirty  deed  is  done  in  five 
years.  18  percent  into  72  is  four  years. 

My  generation  will  fight  inflation  if  your 
generation  wiiich  controls  the  media  will 
teach  this  simple  arithmetic.  The  Incentive? 
An  inflation  rate  as  low  as  when  we  were 
bom.  Under  Eisenhower  the  2  percent  infla- 
tion rate  meant  an  entire  worldng  lifetime 
before  the  doUar  would  be  cut  in  half. 
Divide  2  percent  into  72.  Since  my  genera- 
tion has  imown  nothing  but  constantly 
dimbing  prices,  that  history  book  2  percent 
inflation  sounds  mighty  good.  It's  an  impos- 
sible dream,  that  my  generation  of  Don 
Quixotes  could  get  fired  up  about. 

Our  biggest  trade  association,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Life  Insurance,  has  em- 
barked on  an  advertising  campaign— let's 
call  it  what  it  is— to  get  people  to  drive  down 
the  inflation  rate.  In  my  opinion,  they  will 
be  making  a  big  mistake— the  mistake  all 
others  before  them  have  made— if  they  do 
not  stop  my  jogging  generation  in  their 
tracks  with  the  simple  but  liitter  truth  con- 
tained in  the  rule  of  72. 

My  generation,  and  I  suspect  it  is  true  in 
each  previous  one.  think  about  the  buck  in 
their  pockets.  We  can't  get  too  excited 
about  the  esoterics  of  M-1  or  M-2,  or  a  tril- 
lion dollar  national  debt,  or  mortgage  loan 
portfolios  and  the  like.  If  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  going  to  speak  to  us— I  implore 
you— speak  to  us! 

My  generation  readers  couldn't  l)elieve 
that  we  have  to  pay  50  cents  for  what  some 
of  you  got  for  5  cents,  until  I  researched  the 
1940's  Jingle: 

Pepsi  Cola  hits  the  spot, 
Twelve  full  ounces  That's  a  lot. 
Twice  as  much  For  your  nickel  too, 
Peiwi  Cola  is  the  drink  for  you. 

Since  the  theme  of  this  LIMRA  meeting  is 
the  effects  of  regulation  on  health  insur- 
ance, including  cost,  I'd  bet  that  there  is  a 
similar  and  substantial  regulation  cost 
factor  in  today's  50  cent  coke  that  did  not 
exist  in  yesterday's  nickel  coke. 

The  cost  of  regulation  in  any  business 
really  does  not  become  comprehensive  until 
one  looks  at  (nir  costly,  form  ladened,  tax 
system.  In  My  First  Look  At  The  Tedious 
Task  of  Tackling  Taxes.  I  wrote  specifically 
for  my  generation: 

"With  questionable  courage  and  shaky  re- 
silience. I  dare  to  be  Daniel,  and  plunge  into 
this  den  of  paper  'lions.'  determined  to  tri- 
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umph  over  this  tedious  task  at  tackling  tax 
forms.  Wading  through  our  staclt.  I  can't 
help  contemplating  the  amount  of  time, 
nnmey.  and  aspirin  that  must  be  consumed 
each  year  by  business  striving  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  growing,  ever  multiplying, 
ever  interfering,  ever  demanding  govern- 
ment generated  paperwork.  I  can  see  why 
American  small  business  objects  to  spending 
$15-$20  billion  annually  to  complete  govern- 
ment paperwork.  To  this.  $100  billion  from 
big  business  must  lie  added." 

BIO  BAD  BUSUIKSS 

Imagine.  One  himdred  billion  in  direct 
and  hidden  taxes  from  big  business  .  .  .  big 
bad  business  ...  as  we  liberal  arts  students 
thought  Yes,  you  were  right  all  along.  We 
were  anti-business.  Anti-insurance  business, 
too.  An  attitude  we  inherited  directly  from 
the  students  of  the  60's. 

In  fact  if  the  Martha  Niemann  of  1977 
could  see  where  the  Martha  Nienuuin  of 
1979  is  now  standing,  she  would  surely  have 
disowned  herself. 

When  the  '77  Martha  graduated,  she,  like 
most  of  her  generation,  was  bound  and  de- 
termined to  find  a  job  whose  motive  was  not 
the  almighty  buck. 

She  now  finds  herself  not  only  employed 
in  the  business  whose  product  is  the  buck, 
but  stands  before  you  ss  the  convert  and 
spokesperson  for  that  very  business  of  the 
buck. 

The  buck  that  pays  for  the  new  baby's  en- 
trance into  the  world. 

The  buck  that  pays  the  disabled  and 
keeps  their  families  together. 

The  buck  that  keeps  the  roof  over  the 
heads  of  widows,  that  feeds  their  children 
and  educates  them  too. 

The  buck  designed  to  give  peace  of  mind 
and  security  and  freedom  to  men  and 
women  of  all  generations. 

My  generation  doesn't  know  about  this 
buck.  Before  I  Joined  the  Insiu-ance  Eco- 
nomics Society  I  knew  nothing  of  this  buck 
either,  tliis  good  buck,  the  buck  that  I  have 
since  found  not  to  be  unholy.  Even  now  it 
still  catches  in  my  throat,  a  bit .  .  .  but  it 
unquestionably  is  a  good  buck. 

Indeed.  I  have  been  converted.  It  required 
no  miracle.  I  merely  learned— in  order  to  do 
my  job  with  the  Insurance  Ecomomics  Soci- 
^y  I  had  to  learn— something  about  our 
economic  system  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try great. 

Those  who  believe  that  my  so  called  best 
educated  generation  learned  economics  in 
college  suffer  a  delusion.  Economics  is  not  a 
requirement  for  a  BA  degree  at  Michigan. 
My  state  university  that  educated  a  Presi- 
dent did  not.  teach  me  economics. 

Because  of  that  I  have  a  question.  The  U 
of  M.  like  most  universities,  was  built  by  the 
endowmmts  of  American  business.  The 
question  is  why  did  they  build  our  dormi- 
tories but  forsake  the  building  of  our  minds, 
leaving  us  lacldng  in  knowledge  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  ask  further  Is  it  no 
wonder  that  we  fail  to  understand  or  sup- 
port the  economic  philosophy  that  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch"  when  we 
were  raised  since  iLindergarten  on  the  free 
lunch?  But  we  were  never  taught  how  the 
free  limch  was  funded. 
.  Perhaps  when  we  have  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  we  will  then  tiave  the 
method  to  communicate  with  my  genera- 
tion. Not  as  a  group  of  consumers,  but  as  in- 
dividuals, freedom  loving-leaders  of  tomor- 
row's Amertea. 

Yes.  my  generation  will  take  its  place  as 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  There  is  nobody 
else  to  pass  the  baton  to.  Whether  or  not  we 
are  prepared  to  run  with  the  bat<ni,  the 
baton  of  leadership,  depeads  upon  you,  our 
coaches.  You  must  train  us. 
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Fmr  cmnple.  the  fotnre  of  your  health  in- 
•oranoe  tNistneas  and  my  health  tanoranee 
JT^f««.M—  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  tomor- 
row's leaders,  in  my  generation's  hands.  If 
you  are  suoocaful  in  reaeliing  your  kleok)ci- 
cal  objectives  of  serving  our  needs  through 
the  private  sector,  then  your  Job  is  only  half 
done.  What  you  must  do  further  is  to  com- 
municate to  us  Just  bow  you  are  serving  us. 

If  you  are  paying  daims  of  $60,000  to 
$70,000  to  make  a  paralysed  child  walk 
again,  why  not  ten  us  about  It? 

One  of  the  Society's  member  companies 
has  a  current  TV  commercial  which  shows 
that  the  world  famous  rehabilitator.  Dr. 
Howard  Rusk,  did  exactly  that;  made  an 
almost  dead  boy  walk  and  talk  again.  Now 
that  story  can  never  be  told  too  many  times. 

After  all.  you  should  know  that  age  old 
three  part  formula  of  communication.  It 
worked  with  your  generation  and  it  will 
work  with  mine.  too. 

First.  teU  us  what  you  are  going  to  tell  us. 

Second,  tell  us. 

Third,  tell  us  what  you  told  na 

A  "telling  us  what  you  are  going  to  tell 
us"  letter  crossed  my  desk  Nov.  12,  from  the 
Health  Insurance  Institute.  It  anrMHinwd 
the  coming  of  "advertising  messages  in  key 
consumer  magaslnes  that  will  highlight  the 
performance  of  private  health  Insurers  in 
meeting  the  health  care  financing  needs  of 
the  public"  Now  that's  in  line  with  this 
thesis,  so  naturally  I  applaud  it. 

The  second  part,  the  "teU  us"  part,  is  the 
hard  part,  especially  when  you  are  talking 
to  my  quick  study  generatioiL  The  differ- 
ence between  you  and  your  adding  machines 
and  us  and  our  hand  calculators  is  that  you 
were  trained  "to  say  it  in  25  words  or  less," 
and  we  say  it  in  one  word:  Hair.  Grease, 
Disco.  Annie,  or  at  most,  one  line,  "you've 
come  a  long  way.  baby." 

Want  to  tell  us  about  a  complex  subject 
like  Social  Security?  Try  this:  "$30-$3,000." 
That's  alL  You  need  say  no  more.  When  we 
see  it  on  Bimiper  Stickers  and  T-Shlrts, 
well  get  the  message  that  the  maximum 
Social  Security  tax  was  $30  a  year  when  you 
graduated  and  will  be  $3,000  a  year  when 
our  little  leagii<>rs  go  up  to  bat. 

My  boss  and  I  worked  out  $30-$3.000  tor 
his  aimual  ■'■mtnar  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  suggested  he  "sock-it-to-em" 
with  a  telegram  which  read: 

Class  of  79. 

Congratulations  on  your  graduation. 

Welcome  to  the  work  force. 

Your  Social  Security  BOL  $1403.77  for 
1979,  $1587.67  for  1980,  $1975.05  for  1981. 
$3045.90  for  1987. 

Planning  self-employment:  Add  SO  per- 
cent. 

Planning  own  business:  Add  100  percent. 

See  you  April  15.  Uncle  Sam. 

At  these  prices  dont  think  for  a  minute 
we  wont  hear  your  warnings  on  the  Social 
Security  disability  fund  and  the  Medicare 
fund. 

Or  you  might  try  a  word  with  a  number. 
Look  how  we.  throughout  the  ratire  cotm- 
try,  picked  up  on  "Proposition  13."  What 
other  initiative  or  referendum  was  commu- 
nicated more  effectively  throughout  the 
world? 

Now  If  you  take  the  pragmatic  philosophy 
behind  Proposition  13  and  confront  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  a  payroll  tax  to  fund 
national  health  insurance,  you  come  up 
with  the  very  theme  that  has  made  my  em- 
ployer, the  Insurance  Economics  Society,  so 
successful,  dating  back  62  years  to  i917.  Our 
effective  theme  was  then,  and  is  now:  no 
sute  or  Federal  disability  or  life  or  health 
insurance  taxes. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  worked  In 
nwMiAmMny  this  theme  for  my  generation 
and  reducing  the  entire  message  to  these 
three  words: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KO  Health  Tax 

And  it  is  my  further  prtvflege  to  aanomioe 
that  I  have  been  given  the  reaponafbfllty  to 
qncad  these  three  wotds  to  every  state  leg- 
idatoie,  to  Congrea  and  to  every  voter 
during  the  1080  election  rampalgn.  a  cam- 
paign in  which  your  bustnem.  the  health  in- 
surance business,  is  to  be  a  major  domestic 
issue  and  topic  for  debate* 
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MARINE  STRIKE  FORCE 
ENDORSED  BT  SENIOR  FELLOWS 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OTFUiasiLvainA 
Of  THB  HOUSS  OP  KKPRESEIITATTVCg 

Monday,  March  X  1980 

m  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  an  article  written  by  senior  fel- 
lows at  the  Brookings  Institute  and 
the  Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analy- 
sis supports  the  establishment  of  the 
Marine  Rapid  Deplojrment  Force  advo- 
cated by  myself  and  103  other  col- 
leagues last  December. 

The  writers  cauticm  the  administra- 
tion to  consider  two  issues  It  has  thus 
far  failed  to  address:  the  size  of  the 
Marine  force  and  the  character  and 
strengths  of  potential  adversaries.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  share  the  author's  hope  that  the 
administraticm  seriously .  review 
Marine  Corps  needs  to  insure  that  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  has  the  nec- 
essary tactical  mobility  and  flrepower 
reqtiired  to  defeat  diverse  opponents. 

The  article  follows: 

Snis  m  THE  MABims 

(By  Martin  BinUn  and  Jeffrey  Record) 

Increasingly,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  has 
the  look  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Southwest 
Asia  argue  strong  for  the  creation  of  a 
military  force  capable  of  ^ompt  interven- 
tion in  remote  areas  of  the  world  where  XJJS. 
ground  forces  are  not  already  deployed.  The 
need  for  such  a  force  has  long  been  recog- 
nised by  many  obaervers.  Of fldal— albeit  be- 
lated—recognition is  apparent  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  rapid  deployment  force 
(RDF).  The  force  is  to  be  capable  of  swift 
int^rention  in  areas  other  than  Europe  and 
Korea  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  contin- 
gencies ranging  from  the  small-scale  ooap 
de  main  to  a  large-ecale  invasion. 

The  core  of  the  RDF  is  to  consist  of  se- 
lected airborne,  amphibious  assault  and 
other  existing  light  Army  and  Marine  Coips 
infantry  units  whose  inherent  strategic  mo- 
bility is  to  be  further  mhanoed  by  ISO  or  so 
new  intercontinental  transport  aircraft 
(known  as  the  CX)  and  by  the  pre-pasttion- 
ing  of  a  Marine  division's  equipmoit  aboard 
14  specially  designed  ships  to  be  maintained 
on  station  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  other 
potential  crisis  areas.  As  envisaged  by  the 
administration,  the  largely  alrUftable  and 
air-supportable  RDF  would  form  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  any  major  U.8.  military  inter- 
vention in  the  Third  Worid,  to  be  followed 
by  the  commitment  of  Army  tank  and 
mechanised  infantry  foroea,  whose  heavi- 
ness compels  their  movement  by  sea. 

However,  in  iU  seal  to  increase  the  speed 
with  which  existing  U.8.  light  ground  forces 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  remote 
areas,  the  administration  has  faOed  to  ad- 
dress two  important  issues:  the  siae  of  the 
RDF  and  the  character  of  its  potential  op- 
ponents. The  United  States  eurrently  main- 


taiiw  far  mote  UghMnfantry 
then  would  lie  required  or  eould  be  ; 
to  likrty  (utore  -flDr  eoDUatanim  to  the 
Persian  Oolf  and  along  the  ttttorals  of  the 
jf^t^^  Ocean.  Moreover,  predaeiy  beeaoae 
they  are  light  infantry— foot  mobUe  ontts 
thm  on  tanks,  armored  personnel  earrten 
^«H  self-prapelled  artillery— they  are  01 
suited  for  combat  against  Soviet  or  Sovlet- 
modd  dlent  armies  that  charaeteriw  poten- 
tial VS.  adversaries  in  the  Middle  Cut.  Of 
what  value  to  the  tlmdy  arrival  of  the 
wrong  Idnd  of  forces? 

The  United  States  today  fields  five  active 
divtaians  (two  Army  and  three  Marine)  and 
a  variety  of  smaller  oniU  that  are  ear- 
marked primarily  for  contingencies  outside 
of  Europe  and  Korea.  These  forces  greatly 
surpass  the  capacity  of  present  and  planned 
strategic  airlift  and  sealift  resources  to 
move  them  overseas  m  a  timdy  fashion.  Ad- 
ditionally, because  these  forces  have  been 
designed  to  be  compatible  with  strategic  air- 
lift and  amphibious-assault  shipping,  they 
are  light  and  hence  best  suited  for  low-in- 
tensity combat  in  terrain  that  precludes  or 
severely  ooostralns  the  effective  use  of  ar- 
mored figfating-vehldes. 

Yet  in  the  Middle  East  and  Soothwest 
Asia,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  be  fadng 
numerically  superior,  highly  mobile  and 
heavily  armored  ground  forces  poasesstng 
great  flrepower  and  tactical  mobility  in  ter- 
ram  often  tailor-made  for  tank  warfare. 
WhUe  tactical  air-power  enthusiasts  bold 
that  eloae  air  support  can  make  good  the  de- 
fldeficieB  of  light  ground  forces,  the  Octo- 
ber War  of  1973  refutes  that  contcntton.  In 
that  conflict,  the  Israeli  Air  Force  was  virtu- 
ally neutralised  by  the  sense  and  moMle  tac- 
tical air  defenses  of  the  Soviet-model  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  armies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  admlnistiatian 
may  be  contemplating  the  assignment  to 
the  RDF  of  forces  both  excessive  in  siae  and 
improperly  structured  to  deal  with  likely  ad- 
versaries. For  the  contlncendes  envisioned, 
three  property  configured  and  equipped  di- 
visions would  provide  a  quick-reaction  force 
capable  of  meeting  initial  intervention  re- 
quirements. These  forces  should  retam  ex- 
isting limited  capabilities  for  forcible  entry 
by  either  airborne  or  amphibious  assault; 
the  principal  challenge,  however,  to  to  pro- 
vide them  the  tactical  mobility  and  firepow- 
er needed  to  defeat  heavier  opponenta  with- 
out imposing  the  kind  of  unacceptable  pen- 
alties in  strategic  mobility  that  equipment- 
laden  Army  tank  mechanised  infantiy  divi- 
sions have  alrady  paid. 

The  most  logical  approach  would  be  to 
give  the  three-division  Marine  Corps  the 
ntM  deployment  mission— lock,  stock  and 
barreL  As  a  tant  in  readiness,  the  corps  has 
always  been  oriented  primarily  towards  con- 
tingencies in  the  Third  World.  It  to  the  sole 
repository  of  U.S.  amphibious-aasault  capap 
billtles  and  easily  adaptable  to  both  the  air- 
borne and  air-assault  mission. 

As  for  the  problem  of  staying  on  a  Middle 
Eastern  battlefield  'versus  getting  to  it  on 
time),  a  solution  appears  at  hand  in  the  de- 
velopment of  light-weight  tanks  and  other 
armored  fig*«*«"g  vehicles  utilising  new  ad- 
vances in  small-caliber  antitank  guns  and 
ammunition.  The  Marine  Corps  has  already 
constructed  prototypes  of  a  14-ton  mini- 
tank  whose  7Smm  gtin  can  destroy  any 
known  main  battle  tank.  Some  six  or  eight 
of  the  smaller  tanlcs  could  be  carried  by  a 
C8A  compared  with  only  one  of  the  Amiy'a 
new,  bulky  60-ton  ZMl  mam  battle  tanks. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  restraint  in  the  Army's 
approach  to  the  design  of  armored  fitting 
vehicles  has  precluded  the  rapid  deptoy- 
ment  of  the  Army's  heavy  divisions,  leadtng 
to  growing  doubts  over  the  cost-effective- 
nem  of  the  administration's  proposed  $6  bu- 
tton program  to  build  the  CZ.  which.  Uka 
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international  radio  stations  to  a  back 
seat,  whUe  we  ignore  the  undeniable 
fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  of 
ideas  and  that  the  Soviets  are  willing 
to  commit  everything  needed  to  that 
war— whUe  these  things  go  on.  some  of 
lis  are  still  laughing  at  aUeged  Soviet 
propaganda  backwardness? 

What's  so  funny?  We  must  immedi- 
ately analyze  our  broadcasting  needs 
and  staijt  fimding  our  stations  as  we 
should.  Any  officials  in  VOA.  RFE, 
RL,  or  the  RFE-RL  parent  organiza- 
tion, the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  who  do  not  comprehend 
the  importance  of  international  broad- 
casting to  our  national  security, 
should  be  replaced  by  men  and  women 
who  recognize  taxpayers  are  not  f imd- 
ing  these  stations  in  order  that  they 
may  simply  imitate  commercial  broad- 
casters. 

We  have  to  use  these  radio  stations 
to  brbig  our  point  of  view  to  the  rest 
of  the  world— forcefully,  persistently, 
intelligently,  shrewdly,  and  effective- 
ly. This  can  and  must  be  done.  If  it 
takes  additional  fimds  to  do  it,  so  be  it. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcord.  "On  Radio  Moscow,  Guess 
Who  Gets  the  Rap  for  Afghan  Crisis," 
from  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Febru- 
ary 21, 1980: 

Om  Raiuo  Moscow.  Ouess  Who  Octs  Rap 
roB  THE  Afghan  Ckisis 
(By  Eric  Morgenthaler) 

Moscow.— When  West  Virginia  Oov.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  IV  recently  got  his  state's 
liquor  authorities  to  cancel  all  orders  for 
Russian  vodka  to  protest  the  Invasion  of  Af - 
^lanlstan,  even  Radio  Moscow  conceded 
that  there  was  "some  sense"  in  the  move. 

"It  Is  about  time  some  people  in  America 
sobered  up  a  bit— the  govemor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia included,"  said  Igor  Dmitrlyev  in  a 
commentary  beamed  to  North  America.  "To 
have  Uiem  sober  up  a  bit  is  so  important 
that  I  don't  mind  if  it  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  Russian  vodka." 

Radio  Moscow?  Making  a  Joke? 

Well.  yes.  Times  are  changing,  even  here. 
And  Radio  Moscow— the  Soviet  Union's 
shortwave  voice  to  the  world— is  m»Mny  an 
effort,  of  sorts,  to  shake  Its  well-deserved 
image  as  a  humorless,  heavy-handed  propa- 
ganda machine.  It  is  developing  what  for 
the  Soviets  is  a  new  sound:  It  is  becoming 
more  relaxed. 

"A  RDMAlf  voice" 

"We  are  trying  to  speak  in  a  human 
voice,"  says' Vladimir  Zhuravllov.  program- 
ming cliief  of  Radio  Moscow's  En^ish-lan- 
guage  World  Serviee.  "We  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  such  words  as  imperialism  and  cap- 
italism. We  dont  use  them  at  all,  really.  We 
dmt  think  it's  a  human  language." 

Russian  propaganda  broadcasts  in  English 
date  back  to  the  revolution  of  1917,  when 
appeals  were  made  to  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants of  the  worid  to  reoogniie  the  new 
Soviet  republic  Regular  English-language 
broadcasting  started  in  1930,  and  broadcast- 
ing to  North  America  began  during  Worid 
Warn. 

Ttie  slli^  and  low-keyed  approach,  howev- 
er. I)egan  in  October  1978  with  the  start  of 
the  so  caUed  Worid  Servloe.  An  imitation  in 
name  and  format  of  the  venerable  British 
Broadcasting  Corp's  Worid  Service,  the 
Soviet  versioa  broadcasts  throughout  the 
world  in  Entfish  for  19  hours  a  day  with  a 
mixture  of  news,  commentary  and  music 
The  British  publication.  The  Economist 
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cans  it  "lietter  padcaged  than  anything  the 
Russians  have  done  before." 

Despite  the  new  packaging,  the  tone 
luant  changed  that  much.  The  message 
from  Radio  Moscow,  as  from  all  official 
Soviet  media,  is  still  strictly  the  Communist 
Party  line.  The  world  it  depicts  is  generally 
one  in  which  a  peace-loving  Soviet  Union  is 
put  upon  daily  by  the  hostile  forces  of  an 
evQ  outside  world.  Thus,  as  Radio  Moscow 
tells  it.  one  of  today's  most  pressing  crises  is 
the  "armed  Interference  In  Afghanistan"— 
by  the  U.S.,  Paldstan  and  China. 

LBADSB  ni  THB  FIKLD 

If  that  version  of  events  sounds  a  bit  sur- 
real, it  is  all  part  of  the  game  of  trying  to 
win  the  world's  hearts,  minds  and  ears.  The 
Soviets  play  the  game  vigorously,  broadcast- 
ing to  foreign  lands  In  more  languages  and 
for  more  hours  than  any  other  country. 

Radio  Moscow  Itself  is  on  the  air  for  about 
1,550  hours  a  week,  and  it  tias  programming 
In  63  languages;  Its  English-language  World 
Service  accounts  for  133  of  those  hours. 
Other  Soviet  radio  operations  raise  the 
number  of  hours  of  external  broadcasting  to 
2,020  a  week. 

The  nearest  competitor  is  the  U.S.— whose 
Voice  of  America.  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  broadcast  In  45  languages  for 
about  1312  hours  a  week.  China  Is  third  in 
the  number  of  hours  broadcast.  West  Ger- 
many is  fourth  and  the  BBC  is  fifth. 

The  Russians  are  particularly  active  in 
broadcasts  to  the  Ttilrd  World.  They  broad- 
cast in  II  African  vernacular  languages,  for 
Instance,  compared  with  three  for  the  BBC. 
The  Russians  broadcast  in  tmth  Dari  and 
Pashto,  Afgtianlstan's  two  tongues;  neither 
the  BBC  nor  the  Voice  of  America  tr&nsmits 
In  either  (although  the  Persian-language 
broadcasts  of  each  can  be  understood  by 
most  Afghans). 

In  its  Third  World  broadcasts.  Radio 
Moscow  usually  doesn't  bother  with  the  sort 
of  civility  It  is  trying  to  inject  Into  the  Eng- 
lish-language reports.  Thus,  a  recent  broad- 
cast to  Afghanistan  In  Pashto  quoted  a 
Soviet  Moslem  leader  as  saying:  "The 
American  Imperialism  lias  embarked  on 
arming  the  rebels  and  sending  them  Into 
the  territory  of  Afghanistan,  thereby  Inter- 
fering In  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state  and 
causing  bloodshed  wtilch  Is  condemned  by 
God."  (God  tias  been  enjoying  somethhig  of 
a  revival  on  Radio  Moscow  lately,  apparent- 
ly because  of  the  ferment  in  the  Middle 
East) 

Such  shrniness  might  go  well  among  un- 
educated Afglian  tribesmen,  but  it  probably 
wouldn't  settle  quite  as  easily  with  an  edu- 
cated audience.  And  it  is  apparently  a  quest 
for  the  English-speaking  educated  that  led 
Radio  Moscow  to  introduce  its  World  Serv- 
ice—with its  softer,  more  urbane  approach 
to  affairs. 

Aside  from  news  on  the  hour,  news  head- 
lines on  the  lulf-hour  and  the  predictable 
political  commentary,  the  World  Service 
provides  news  and  feature  programs  about 
ieas-politiclBed  sides  of  Soviet  life  These  in- 
clude a  "Stamps  and  Hobbies"  program  and 
a  "Maill>ag"  show  on  which  a  Soviet  com- 
mentator with  k  Chicago  accent  answers  lis- 
teners' questions  about  the  U^S^Jt.  Almost 
lialf  of  every  hour  is  turned  over  to  music- 
popular  as  well  as  classical.  Western  as  well 
as  Soviet. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reach  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  tell  them  our 
side  of  the  story  on  certain  international 
events,"  says  Vladimir  Pozner,  a  leading 
World  Service  commentator,  who  speaks 
almost  aceentless  American  English  (the 
product  of  boyhood  yean  spent  in  the  UJ3.. 
where  his  father  was  a  diplomat).  "We  also 
want  to  tell  them  about  ourselves,  instead  of 
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having  ttiem  hear  about  us  from  someone 
else." 

TTFICALFAIS 

What  a  llBtene»mlght  liear  about  Is  the 
latest  anti-smoking  campaign  in  Russia,  ttie 
price  of  gasoline  and  the  income  taxes 
Soviet  citizens  pay.  He  might  hear  atwut 
Soviet  attitudes  toward  homosexuality  (it's 
"Illegal")  or  of  a  Soviet  scientist's  thou^ts 
on  bringing  the  mammoth  back  from  extino- 
tion  (It's  possible).  An  offering  frequently 
used  to  rebut  what  Radio  Moscow  calls  "the 
alleged  absence  of  criticism  of  government" 
is  a  program  of  consumer  complaints  about 
the  difficulties  of  shopping. 

As  often  as  possible,  life  here  is  presented 
as  preferable  to  life  in  the  West.  But  a  con- 
tinuing effort  is  made  to  present  Soviet  life 
in  Western  terms— even  when  the  analogy 
is.  at  best,  strained.  Thus.  Radio  Moscow  re- 
cently has  been  plajring  up  the  current 
"election  campaign"  for  local  offices  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  true  state  of  affairs  Is 
only  hinted  at.  with  the  remark,  "The  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  and  nonparty 
people  have  a  common  political  platform." 

The  World  Service  thinks  Its  new  ap- 
proach is  succeeding.  Officials  say  they 
don't  know  how  many  listeners  they  have, 
but  they  get  some  1,000  letters  a  month 
from  listeners  all  over  the  world.  (The 
entire  Radio  Moscow  operation  gets  300,000 
letters  a  year.)  And  some  listeners  seem  to 
like  the  changes.  One  American  who  has 
followed  the  station  for  a  long  time  notes 
approvingly  that  over  the  years  the  an- 
nouncers have  become  "less  bellicose"  and 
have  begim  acting  "as  if  they  halfway  care 
about  listeners'  reactions  to  their  pro- 
grams." 

MUCH  U  THE  SAMS 

But  for  an  the  changes.  Radio  Moscow  re- 
mains Radio  Moscow.  On  Dec.  18,  a  Radio 
Moscow  broadcast  ridiculed  the  "hullaba- 
loo" in  the  West  over  Soviet  troops  report- 
edly in  Afghanistan.  It  said  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  "are  based  on  com- 
plete noninterference  in  each  other's  af- 
fairs" and  dismissed  the  "noisy  propaganda" 
about  the  "imaginary"  troops  with  a  quor« 
from  Afghanistan's  premier,  Hafizullah 
Amln. 

Ten  days  later,  with  Mr.  Amln  dead  in  a 
coup  and  more  than  40,000  of  those  Soviet 
troops  quite  visibly  tromping  the  hills  and 
roads  of  Afghanistan,  Radio  Moscow 
changed  Its  tune. 

Mr.  Amin  actually  had  been  a  "lap  dog"  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  listeners 
were  told.  With  him  gone,  the  Soviets 
moved  into  Afghanistan  to  help  it  "in  re- 
buffing external  aggression"  from  the  U.S., 
China  and  Pakistan.  And  despite  what  those 
"inflammatory  broadcasts  from  the  West 
and  China"  say,  the  Afghans  really  like 
their  Russian  visitors.  They  are,  as  a  Kabul 
man  put  it,  "representatives  of  a  great  fra- 
ternal nation"  come  to  assist  "in  the  dark 
period  of  the  Afghan  people's  struggle  for 
freedom  and  progress."  • 


THE  102D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BULGARIAN  LIBERA'nON  DAY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OFWISCONSni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3. 1980 

•  BCr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  102d  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
between  Russia  and  the  former  Otto- 
man Empire,  which  ended  500  years  of 
foreign  domination  over  the  people  of 
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Bulgaria.  It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  that 
event  and  in  expressing  warmest  con- 
gratulations, as  well  as  hii^  regard 
for,  Americans  of  Bulgarian  descent. 

Bulgaria  has  had  a  troubled  and  tur- 
bulent history— often  suffering  the 
conseouenc^s  of  foreign  conquest  and 
oppression.  Having  first  been  subju- 
gated to  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Ottoman  Empires,  Bulgaria  emeived 
in  the  19th  century  as  a  state  con- 
stantly caught  in  the  crossfire  of  con- 
flicting great  power  rivalries  and  ambi- 
tions. In  the  20th  century.  Its  people 
suffered  the  devastating  effects  of  two 
Balkan  and  two  World  Wars,  which 
were  then  followed  by  a  peri(xl  of  ex- 
tended Soviet  occupation  and  domina- 
tion over  the  <»imtry's  domestic  and 
foreign  policies. 

To  a  large  extent,  Bulgaria  has  expe- 
rienced the  worst  of  two  worlds:  Their 
domestic  freedoms  have  been  severely 
restricted,  while  its  leadership  has 
been  depicted  in  the  international 
press  as  being  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
loyal  and  subservient  ally.  Only  the 
Bulgarian  people  themselves  seem  not 
to  have  been  consulted  in  the  process. 

In  commemorating  this  anniversary, 
therefore,  we  should  focus  on  the 
friendsiiip  of  the  Bulgarian  people  and 
extend  to  them  our  hopes  and  prayers 
that  the  dream  of  freedom  from  for- 
eign domination  will  never  fade.* 
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appropgjated  a  portkn  of  the  n^ 
ttont.ineame  for  his  temOyls  rfrr^J  on, 
permitted  (or  ordered)  his  aeeret  poUoe  to 
toctme  sane  hundreds  of  his  opponents, 
etc 


PERSPECTIVE  OF  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PaHHSTLVAHIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3. 1980 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
Irving  Kristol's  article  on  "  'Moral  Di- 
lemmas' in  Foreign  Policy"  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 28,  Wall  Street  Journal  is  one 
perspective  on  foreign  policy  that  we 
tend  to  overlixik.  I  submit  the  arti<de 
for  my  colleagues  in  hopes  that  they 
will  find  it  as  challenging  in  the  com- 
munication of  correct  thinking  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  as  I  ditL 

The  article  follows: 
"MoHAL  DnxmiAs"  ni  FoaziGa  Poucr 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

It  was  George  Orwell  who  once  saki:  "We 
have  now  sunk  to  a  depth  at  wtiich  the  re- 
statement of  the  obvious  is  the  first  duty  of 
Intelligent  men."  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  our 
situation  with  respect  to  the  "moral  dilem- 
mas" of  American  foreign  policy  today— 
except  tliat  any  such  re-statement  of  the 
obvious  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  untlilnk- 
able  by  most  of  our  intelligent  men. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Shall,  whose 
"crimes"  will  soon  l>e  exposed  by  an  ad  hoc 
international  commission,  established  with 
our  m>proval.  The  rank  hypocrisy  of  such 
an  exercise  In  political  tlieater  Is  Instantly 
nauseating— two  of  Uie  nations  represented 
on  that  commission  (Syria  and  Algeria) 
have  records  on  human  rights  far  more  illib- 
eral than  the  Shah's.  Moreover,  we  know 
beforehand  exactly  what  the  findings  of 
this  commission  wiU  liave  to  be.  They  will 
l>e  to  the  effect  that  the  Shah  restricted  po- 
litical rights,  imprisoned  or  exiled  his  oppo- 


We  also  know  beforehand  wliat  sndi  a 
eommisBian  win  not  say.  It  wffl  not  point 
out  that  all  of  these  wickedneaes  of  the 
Shah  have  alao'diaraeteriaed  every  govcm- 
ment  the  Iranian  peotrte  have  known  stnoe 
time  tnunemorlaL  mm*  itHfi'ly  to  a  greater 
degree.  Nor  wIU  it  point  out  that  the  Sbah 
instlftited  a  land  refonn  in  which  vast  areas 
beUmgint  to  the  crown  and  detgy  were  dis- 
triboted  to  the  peasantry.  (It  was,  inciden- 
tally, this  land  refnrn  which  broaght  him 
the  hatred  of  aO  those  ayatoQaha.)  Or  that 
be  strove  energetically,  and  with  consider- 
able sooceas,  to  use  Iran'a  wealth  from  ofl  to 
modernise  the  Iranian  eooaomy.  Or  that  he 
tried  to  modernise  the  Islamic  colture  of 
Iran,  giving  women  greater  individual  free- 
dom and  the  aniveislUea  greater  arailrmlc 
freedom  than  they  liad  ever  poasesnd.  Or 
that  during  fate  reign,  f orefgn  periodleala, 
sdiolarB,  and  Journalists  were  free  to  etoeo- 
late  In  Iran  to  a  degree  not  known  Iwf ore,  or 
since.  Or  that  hte  regime  arhially  sent  to 
Europe  and  Anmlca.  on  goverament  subal- 
dy,  more  than  one  hundred  tiiousand  eol- 
1^  studenta.  to  acquire  skills  and  knowl- 
edge essential  to  the  modernization  of  their 
country.  Or  that,  on  the  wlKde,  hte  despo- 
tism compared  quite  favorably  with  the  de»- 
potie  rule  that  now  prevaite  in  such  other 
eoontriea  as  Algeria.  Syria.  Iraq.  Saudi 
AraUa.  or  our  latest  aUy,  Pakistan. 

Even  to  suggest  that  such  discriminating 
Judgments,  however  valid,  are  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  the  Shah  te  bound  to  make  as 
feel  uncomfortable  and  to  Invite  opprobri- 
um. Is  It  not  a  betrayal  of  the  democratic 
idea  to  Imply  that  some  dictatorshipB  are 
better  than  others— that  some  dirtatorshlps 
may  claim  a  degree  of  political  legitimacy 
that  even  liberal  democrats  ouglit  to  re- 
q^ect?  We  really  do  not  know  how  to  cope 
with  such  a  question.  Our  common  aeoae 
tells  us  that  It  would  be  more  tlian  a  little 
absurd— and  In  any  case  highly  impracti- 
cal—to declare  that  all  of  the  world's  un- 
democratic regimes  are  equally  anathema  to 
us.  That  would  be  like  saylnc  that  we 
Americans  are  just  too  good  for  thto  world, 
so  that  any  foreign  policy  would  represent 
an  expense  of  qiirit  In  a  waste  of  ahame,  On 
the  other  hand,  how  do  we  go  about  ■"■nwj 
the  necessary  distinctions  between  non^ib- 
enX  and  undemocratic  regimes  with  whidi 
we  might.  In  relatively  good  conscience, 
hare  amkadde  relations,  and  others  whldu 
at  best,  might  be  allies  of  convenience  but 
nothing  more? 

InteresUngly  enough,  prior  to  World  War 
I  the  way  In  which  this  question  afaould  be 
answered  was  quite  obvious.  That  answer 
was  provided  by  the  traditions  of  liberal 
constitutionalism,  To  the  degree  that  any 
authoritarian  regime  was  "enlightened"— 
Le..  to  the  degree  that  It  could  be  Judged  to 
be  creating  economic  political,  and  cultural 
preconditions  for  possible  self-government 
by  the  people— it  was  worthy  of  cautloua  re- 
spect If  it  displayed  no  such  "enlightened" 
Intentions,  it  was  "benighted." 

The  disaivearanoe  from  our  thinking  of 
these  old-faahioned  categories  has  created 
change  tram  what  be  has  been  sajring  over 
the  past  few  months.  But  Mr.  Anderson 
hoped  it  would  help  clear  up  some  coofuakm 
about  what  he  told  a  group  of  aerospace  an- 
alysts who  were  Invited  to  Lockheed's  Mia- 
sUes  *  Space  Co.  facility  in  Sunnyvale. 
Calif.,  on  Tuesday. 

Yesterday  morning.  Lockheed's  stock 
price  started  dropping.  In  composite  tradtng 
on  the  Mew  York  Stock  Exchange,  Lock- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

them  or  displaying  a  haughty  censorious- 
nea  that  helps  "destabilize"  them. 

MAinMTK  or  HUV0 

Such  tnatabUity  and  such  diplomatk:  "de- 
staMltoatlon"  offers  the  totaUtarlan  oppo- 
nento  of  tbea  authoritarian  reglma  won- 
derful opportunities,  which  they  are  quick 
to  take  advantage  of.  And.  a  our  illusions, 
dong  with  our  waverings  of  purpose,  breed 
defeat  after  defeat,  we  come  to  believe  that 
it  la.  after  aU.  totalitarianism  that  today  ha 
the  Manrtato  of  Heaven,  or  at  least  the 
%tmrutmt»  of  HIstory.  Wc  00000  to  believe— 
what  to  fast  becoming  an  article  of  liberal 
faith— that  totaUtarianlsm.  wtUch  effecUve- 
ly  repreasa  dissent,  to  actually  a  more  legiti- 
mate form  of  government  than  the  older 
typa  of  authoritarianism,  which  reprea 
dissent  lea  effectively,  and  that  to  positively 
immoral  to  support  the  latter  as  against  the 
former.  Note  with  what  good  conscience  we 
embraced  Mao's  China  a  an  aUy,  while  un- 
easily chatising  the  government  of  Taiwan 
for  vtotaOions  of  political  liberties. 

The  abstract  slogans  of  the  Cold  War. 
which  President  Carter  and  others  are  in 
the  procea  of  refurt>ishing.  are  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  abstract  slogans  of  "detente" 
and  "swords  Into  ploughshares."  since  they 
at  least  take  account  of  the  totaUtarlan  re- 
aUty.  But  thto  wlU  not  help  our  situation  aU 
that  much.  Var  it  to  not  a  question  of  our 
mouthing  the  wrong  abstract  slogans  but  of 
trying  to  haw  a  foreign  policy  on  abstract 
slogans  in  the  first  place.  The  world  iai  het- 
erogeneous and  complex— and  unUl  we  learn 
to  cope  with  thto  complexity,  and  rid  our- 
alva  of  a  guflt  complex  engendered  by  our 
refusal  to  confrtmt  this  very  complexity,  we 
ahan  never  have  a  foreign  poUcy  worthy  of 
the  name.* 
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ADMINISTRATION  WAFFLES  ON 
DRAFT  PLAN  AGAIN 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
been  pressured  by  the  White  House  to 
line  up  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's draft  registration  plan  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  President 
opposed  draft  registration  last  fall,  re- 
versed field  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  and  now— 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  ^far.  3. 1980] 

Ip  Carrb  Ohlt  Madb  Trihos  "Peuvctlt 

Clxab" 

(By  Edward  Walsh) 

Question  for  the  American  people:  Which 
of  the  following  best  describes  current  X3& 
poUcy  toward  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
since  World  War  11  and  ha  l>een  a  brutal 
exercise  in  aggression  and  the  attempted 
subjugation  of  a  small,  neighboring  country. 
The  United  States  not  only  condemns  the 
Soviet  action,  but  Intends  to  punish  the 
Russians  for  their  aggreaion  and  wiU  repel 
further  Soviet  mova  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
region  by  whatever  means  necessary,  includ- 
ing miUtary  force. 

B.  The  United  States  ha  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  Cold  War.  let  alone  a  real  war. 


and  recognizes  that  ito  relationship  with  the 
Sovieto  ha  cooperative  a  well  a  competi- 
tive apectg.  In  particular,  the  United  Stotes 
remains  committed  to  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  sees  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty  a  in  the  best  interesto  of  both  coun- 
tries 

The  correct  answer.  Judging  by  the  words 
of  the  man  ctiarged  with  articulating  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  is  both.  In  the  two 
months  since  Soviet  troops  stormed  into  Af- 
ghanistan. President  Carter,  in  various 
forums  and  ways,  has  said  aU  of  the  above. 

Moreover,  the  president  and  his  advisers 
argue  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
these  positions.  Soviet-American  relations 
have  alwajrs  been  subtle  and  complex,  and 
even  when  he  was  using  his  harshest  rheto- 
ric to  condemn  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Carter  never  said  he  wa  ready  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Russians. 

The  only  trouble  is  that.  If  you  weren't  lis- 
tening carefully  or  are  not  tuned  in  to  the 
fine  points  of  foreign  policy  making,  you 
may  not  have  fully  understood  that. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, the  president  has  been  accused  of 
giving  out  seemingly  contradictory  signals, 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  American 
people  and  U.S.  allies.  White  House  aides, 
naturally,  take  great  exception  to  this  asser- 
tion, noting  that  there  are  usually  many 
sides  to  all  of  the  issues  Carter  must  deal 
with  and  speak  about. 

But  it  is  a  president's  Job  to  articulate  a 
view  of  the  world  and  a  direction  for  the 
country  in  as  clear  and  understandable  a 
fahion  a  possible.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Job 
Jimmy  Carter  has  never  proved  to  be  very 
adept  at,  and  it  ha  cost  him. 

The  record  of  the  administration  is  lit- 
tered with  examples. 

One  of  the  first  things  Carter  did  a  presi- 
dent wa  to  declare  'the  moral  equivalent  of 
war"  on  the  nation's  energy  problems.  He 
stressed  the  necessity  for  sacrifice  by  aU 
segments  of  American  society  and  said  there 
wa  no  alternative  if  the  nation  wa  to  avert 
"an  imi>ending  catatrophe." 

But  within  a  matter  of  days,  the  talk  of 
sacrifice  wa  forgotten  amid  a  flood  of  opti- 
mistic projections  on  how  the  energy  pro- 
gram could  be  a  boon  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. Within  a  matter  of  months,  the 
energy  proposals  were  hopelessly  bogged 
down  in  Congrea  and  the  president  had 
little  to  ay  about  it. 

Three  years  later,  this  tendency  seems  not 
to  have  changed. 

"Let  our  position  be  alisolutely  clear," 
Carter  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
drea  to  Congress  Jan.  23.  "Any  attempt  by 
any  outside  force  to  gain  control  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  region  will  be  regarded  a  an  a- 
sault  on  the  vital  interesto  of  the  United 
Stotes  of  America.  And  such  an  assault  will 
be  repeUed  by  any  means  necessary,  includ- 
ing miUtary  force." 

This  wa  called  by  some  the  "Carter  doc- 
trine," and  it  seemed  perfectly  clear.  It  wa 
a  unilateral  declaration  of  U.S.  policy,  with- 
out reference  to  other  nations,  and  wa 
backed  up  with  an  expUcit  threat  to  use 
American  miUtary  force  to  make  it  stick. 

But  a  week  after  he  made  this  declaration, 
the  president  wa  aked  in  an  interview 
whether  the  U.S.  ha  the  miUtary  power  to 
support  such  a  doctrine. 

"Obviously,  we  don't  intend,  and  never 
have  claimed  to  have  the  abiUty  unilaterally 
to  defeat  any  threat'  to  that  region  with 
ease,"  he  answered.  "What  we  called  for  wa 
an  analysis  by  aU  of  those  nations  who  are 
there  who  might  be  threatened  .  .  .  But  I 
don't  ttiink  it  would  be  accurate  for  me  to 
claim  that  at  this  time,  or  Ln  the  future,  we 
expect  to  have  enough  mUitory  strength 
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and  enough  miUtary  presence  there  to 
defend  the  region  unilateraUy.  absent  the 
Idnd  of  cooperation  that  I  have  described  to 
you." 

In  the  tame  State  of  the  Union  addreu  to 
Congress,  Carter  said,  "I  have  determined 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  must  note 
be  revitalized. "  He  called  for  the  resumption 
of  registration  for  the  draft,  said  he  "hoped" 
that  military  conscription  uxndd  not 
become  necessary  Init  added  that  "we  must 
be  prepared  for  that  possUrility. " 

But  in  the  voeekM  since  that  tpeedi,  as 
criticism  of  the  registrtUion  proposal  has 
mounted,  Oie  president  has  shifted  his  em- 
phasis. Gone  from  most  of  his  public  pro- 
nouncements are  references  to  the  need  for 
preparedness,  and  in  their  place  are  repeat- 
ed assertions  that  "I  see  no  need  at  this  time 
to  move  toward  an  €u:tual  draft " 

In  the  meantime,  the  registration  proposal 
continues  to  sink  into  deeper  trouble  in 
Congress  while  its  principal  advocate  con- 
tinues to  stress  that  it  will  prxtbably  never 
have  to  be  used  anyway.  [ItaUcs  suppUed.] 

Now  the  administration  appears  headed 
for  what  could  be  an  even  more  confusing 
wt  of  foreign  poUcy  signals. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Legion  Feb. 
19,  Carter  pubUcly  resurfaced  the  question 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty,  which  wa  withdrawn 
from  Senate  consideration  after  the  Soviet 
invaion  of  Afghanistan.  The  president  reaf- 
firmed his  support  for  the  treaty,  and  a  few 
days  Uter  Secretary  of  Stote  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  confirmed  reporto  that  the  adminis- 
tration wa  exploring  the  possibility  of  re- 
suming the  effort  for  Senate  approval  of 
the  accord  in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

This  raises  the  posslbiUty  that,  come 
summer,  the  Carter  administration  wiU  l>e 
pushing  for  approval  of  an  arms  control 
treaty  with  the  Sovieto  at  the  same  time  it 
is  leading  a  worldwide  effort  to  boycott  the 
Summer  Olympic  Oama  in  Moscow. 

To  the  makers  of  foreign  policy,  this 
makes  perfect  sense.  The  Olympic  l>oycott  is 
a  punitive  measure,  meant  a  a  slap  at  the 
Sovieto  for  the  Afghan  invaion.  The  SALT 
treaty  wa  withdrawn  from  Senate  consider- 
ation not  a  punishment,  but  because  ap- 
proval of  the  accord  wa  impossible  in  the 
post-invaion  atmosphere.  The  treaty  wa 
never  seen  a  a  favor  to  the  Soviets,  but  a  a 
measure  that  to  important  to  U.8.  security. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  make  such  distinc- 
tions—and another  to  explain  to  the  pubUc 
why  the  siunmer  versions  of  Eric  Heiden 
and  the  American  hockey  heroes  should  be 
denied  their  dreams  of  Olympic  competition 
wtiile  it  is  perfectly  fine  for  the  United 
Stotes  to  sign  a  treaty  with  an  aggressor 
nation.  Certoinly,  nothing  In  Carter's  record 
suggato  an  abiUty  to  make  that  case  in  a 
clear  and  persuasive  manner. 

At  a  candidatofour  years  ago.  Carter  dem- 
onstrated a  wondrous  capacity  for  fuzzinea. 
He  could,  when  the  situation  caUed  for  it, 
seem  to  be  on  averal  slda  of  an  issue  at  the 
same  time.  That  abiUty  served  him  weU  a  a 
poUtical  candidate.  It  is  far  less  an  asset 
when  he  is  spealUng  for  the  nation. 

The  iaua  a  president  faca  are  many 
sided,  and  Ids  powers  fa  more  limited  than 
generally  asstmied.  But  one  of  the  great 
powers  a  president  retains  is  a  national  plat- 
fonn  from  which  to  explain  and  persuade, 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  caUed  the  "bully 
pulpit." 

Jimmy  Carter  came  to  office  determined 
to  use  that  pulpit  to  achieve  hto  objectivea. 
Three  years  later,  with  Congrea  picking 
over  yet  another  at  of  energy  proposala.  he 
BtUl  ha  not  mastered  that  art  form.* 


THE  M-X  MIFWn.E:  CAN  IT 
WORK? 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MAssAcMuaiis 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESEHTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  3. 1980 

•  Iifr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  M-X  miasOe  by 
Herbert  Scoville.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association  and  past  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  appears  in 
the  February  20,  1980,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Review.  In  it,  he  describes  the 
consequences  of  its  deployment  in  the 
context  of  mutual  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  deterrence.  Scoville 
comes  to  a  number  of  significant  oaa- 
clusions  based  on  a  serious  and  thor- 
ough look  at  the  impact  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  missile  system. 

first,  construction  of  the  M-X 
would  be  the  largest  construction  proj- 
ect in  the  liistory  of  our  Nation- 
larger  than  the  Panama  Canal  or  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  system  with  200  missiles  is  offi- 
ciaUy  estimated  to  be  $33  billion,  but 
some— including  Senator  Helms— esti- 
mate that  it  may  cost  over  $100  bil- 
lion. Scoville  argues  convincingly  that 
t>efore  the  M-X  missile  would  be  com- 
pleted, it  will  have  already  becinne 
outdated  because  of  the  probable 
Soviet  development  of  maneuverable 
missile  reentry  vehicles  (MARV),  a 
missile  that  can  change  its  course  as  it 
approaches  its  target— the  M-X— to 
compensate  for  changes  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  M-X  as  it  moves  aroimd  on 
its  racetrack.  Without  a  SALT  H 
Treaty  to  limit  the  number  of  Soviet 
warheads  aimed  at  UJ3.  land-based 
missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  ex- 
pected to  dramatically  increase  the 
production  of  its  own  missiles  to  target 
warheads  at  all  possible  locations  of 
the  M-X. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $670  million  for  research 
and  development,  with  another  $57 
million  for  construction.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  a  whopping  $1,551 
billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  re^ 
search  and  development  with  approxi- 
mately $17  million  for  construction, 
for  a  total  of  nearly  $1.6  billion. 

Before  we  continue  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  M-X  missile  syston  on  this 
scale,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
reexamine  the  merits  of  embaiUng  on 
this  program.  It  is  foolhardly  for  us  to 
proceed  when  experts  have  not  ade- 
quately answered  fundamental  ques- 
tions such  as  "Will  the  system  work?" 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Review,  Feb.  20,  1980J 
Anxaica's  Qkutbt  ConsraocnoH— Cam  It 

WOKK? 

(By  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr.) 

Although  the  SALT  n  Treaty  to  now  In 
limbo  and  may  never  be  leauiiected  in  its 
preaent  form,  a  furious  debate  to  atm  oon- 
tinuing  over  the  MX  missile,  the  latest 
brainchild  of  the  Pentagon  plaimers  and  ad- 
enttots.  Thto  wlU  be  the  most  expcnslvo 
weapon  ever  produced— some  estlmata  nm 


a  high  a  $100  biUion  to  deploy  300  mia- 
aUes.  BuOdlng  ito  "race  track"  baaa  wm  tai- 
volve  the  largest  oonstmctian  project  In 
VJB.  history.  Becauw  the  MZ  threatcoa  a 
first  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  atzate- 
gic  forces-^to  land-baed  ICBlCa-lt  oould 
Increaa  risks  of  a  nudear  Armageddon.  Be- 
cauae  it  could  lead  the  Soviet  Unloa  to  build 
strategic  missile  systems  that  we  cannot 
verify,  it  could  also  undercut  aD  future  at- 
tempto  to  control  strategic  weapooa,  and 
oould  result  In  the  DB.  and  the  SovIK 
Union  running  bUndf oMed  in  an  endlea  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

WHAT  IS  n? 

The  MX  missfle  that  President  Carter  ap- 
proved for  fuU-scale  development  to  the 
largest  of  aU  rValgns  that  were  being  oooskl- 
ered  for  a  new  land-baaed  interoo^lnental 
baUlstle  missile  UCBM).  (PIgure  1  eompara 
it  with  the  Minuteman  m  ICBM.)  The  UX 
wm  weigh  190,000  pounda  and  wiD  taittlally 
be  capable  of  lannrhing  to  the  Soviet  Union 
ten  of  the  new  modeto  of  the  Minuteman  in 
nuclear  warhead,  each  with  an  exjdodve 
force,  or  "yield."  of  about  WO  kOotaaB.  An 
even  higher  yidd  wffl  be  aubatituted  in  the 
1960s.  The  missfle  wiU  have  a  range  of  6.000 
nautical  mila  and  a  new  guidance  system 
which  will  give  it  an  accuracy  algnlflrantly 
beUa  than  that  of  the  advanced  Mtamte- 
man  m.  As  currently  proposed  the  full  MX 
deployment  wiU  oomprla  300  mlasflfs  with 
3,000  warheada,  powerful  and  aoeorate 
enough  to  threaten  the  entire  Soviet  ICBM 
force  of  1,400  missiles. 

Carter  ha  also  approved  the  so-called 
"race  track"  acbeme  to  provide  baaa  fOr 
these  miasDes.  Each  of  the  300  misaOa  will 
be  assigned  to  ito  own  road  loop  with 
twenty-three  blast-resiatant  ahdten.  These 
twenty-three  ahelten  wiU  be  separated  by  a 
minimum  of  7,000  feet  in  otder  to  ensure 
that  a  single  Soviet  warhead  cannot  destroy 
more  than  one  shdter.  (See  Figure  S.)  Thus, 
unlea  the  Sovieto  have  a  way  of  knowing 
which  ahelttf  in  a  "race  track"  hokto  the 
singte  mlssOe,  they  would  have  to  deaUuy 
all  twenty-three  hardened  ahelters  in  oeder 
to  6e  sure  of  diahling  the  missile.  Suooea 
depends  on  fooling  the  Russians  In'a  multi- 
blllloncdollar  ahell  game.  Dqwndtng  on 
local  terrain  the  "race  tnM±s"  wffl  be  de- 
ployed In  Nevada  and  Utah  in  eluaters  of 
about  four  with  a  atngle  external  aai  iiiliij 
area.  (See  Figure  3  for  a  tyi^cal  deployment 
area.) 

After  having  been  afmhlert  outskle  the 
"race  tnet"  the  mtaalle  wffl  be  placed  hotf- 
amtally  on  a  transporter-erector-launcher 
(TEL)  180  feet  k»g  and  weighing  670/100 
pounds,  and  then  moved  Into  ita  "race 
tra^"  by  a  special  raOroad.  In  order  to 
show  the  Ruaslana  that  only  one  mtosOe  to 
in  eadi  "laoe  track."  a  baixfer  wffl  be  placed 
acroa  the  railroad  after  the  nUsaOe  and 
TEL  are  inside.  Thto  to  supposed  to  prevent 
artrtitinnal  mlasllea  from  being  moved  secret- 
ly  onto  the  track  In  vkdation  of  a  SALT  cell- 
ing—should  we  ever  again  agree  to  aoch  a 
celling.  Final  amfnihly  and  maintenance  of 
the  missfle  wffl  be  conducted  within  thto 
barrier. 

The  TEL  with,  the  missfle  aboard  wffl  be 
covered  with  a  310-foot  shieM  weltfdng 
140,000  pounds  to  ooneeal  the  missfle  from 
external  obamathm  u  It  mova  akmg  the 
road  loop  tnm  one  ahdter  to  another.  Thua 
the  total  weight  of  the  TXU  missfle.  and 
diield.  wbkix  must  be  tranvorted  aroond 
the  "race  track."  wffl  be  more  than  one  mil- 
Iloo  pounds.  The  mtoafle  and  TSL  wffl  be 
dropped  off  in  one  of  thedidtera.  bat  the 
ahidd  wffl  aloirty  lumber  on  to  afl 
thra  ahdters  so  that  the  Soviets 
know  wbkh  abater  bouaa  the  aetoal  mto- 
afle.  To  make  the  deeeptton  more  etfecthre, 
it  may  at  a  later  time  be  neeeasary  to  I 
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tute  a  concrete  i  lummy  under  the  shield  to 
irimi'liit*  the  wei  ^t  of  the  missile  and  TEL. 
But  each  shelter  will  have  four  portholes  in 
the  roof  which  c  ui  be  opened  from  time  to 


.  Soviet  observation  satellite 
a  single  shelter  in  a  "race 
track"  contains  4  missUe  and  that  all  others 
are  empty. 

The  transporter  and  the  missile  without 
be  designed  to  move  un- 
remote  control  along  the 
raad  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  so 
that  even  after  I  warning  that  the  Soviets 
have  launched  a|i  attack,  a  missile  could,  in 
theory,  be  moved  to  any  one  of  the  twenty- 
three  shelters  in  the  twenty  minutes  before 
the  Soviet  warb4  ad  arrives.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  flre  a  misi  lie  from  the  TEL  wliile  on 
the  open  "race  track"  as  well  as  directly 
from  the  shelter) . 

Each  "race  tn  ck"  will  be  approximately 
fifteen  miles  loni ;  and  cover  an  area  greater 
than  thirty  squ  u%  mUes.  Thus  200  MX 
"race  tracks"  wl  1  cover  an  area  of  at  least 
8,000  SQuare  mil  es;  considerable  additional 
land  win  be  need  sd  for  other  facilities,  exte- 
rior roads,  and  n  il  lines.  Construction  camp 
areas  will  also  be  required.  According  to  the 
Bivlrunmental  Impact  Statement  more 
than  30.000  sQUiire  miles  may  be  involved 
for  this  system.  Security  fencing  will  only 
be  ivavtded  for  m  area  of  about  2'A  acres 
around  each  she  ter  so  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment claims  th  it  only  aliout  twenty-five 
square  miles  of  :he  entire  complex  will  be 
denied  to  public  use.  However,  this  wotild 
appear  somewha .  disingenuous  since  the  re- 
mainder of  the  area  will  be  covered  with 
roads  capable  of  handling  or  moving  a  TEL 
vehlde  weighlni  a  million  pounds— hardly 
ideal  campKroun  Is.  Even  If  it  is  not  fenced, 
the  entire  area  t  111  need  some  type  of  secu- 
rity to  prevent  si  botage. 

The  construe  Jon  necessary  for  this 
system  will  be  itui>endous  and  will  dwarf 
any  other  tn  the  iparsely  inhabited  states  of 
Utah  and  Neva  la.  Some  10,000  miles  of 
heavy  duty  roatway  will  be  required,  and 
perhaps  5,000  ad  lUtional  mUes  of  road.  This 
is  more  than  oie  third  the  length  of  the 
total  Rdenl  litersUte  Highway  System 
which  has  l>een  built  since  the  1950s.  The 
MX  win  thus  re  luire  the  biggest  construc- 
tion project  in  I  he  nation's  history,  bigger 
than  the  Panan  a  Canal  and  much  bigger 
than  the  Alaski  n  pipeline.  Recent  studies 
show  that  some  172  billion  gallons  of  water 
will  be  required  or  construction  and  twenty 
years  of  operatlt  n  of  the  system  in  a  region 
where  water  is  precious.  (Indeed  the  four 
senators  firom  IFevada  and  Utah  have  re- 
cently urged  Prt  rident  Carter  to  seek  alter- 
nathres  to  the  MX  "race  track"  basing 
scheme.) 

The  cost  of  t  »e  entire  system  with  two 
himdred  MX  mi  tsiles  is  now  officially  esti- 
mated to  be  $33  billion,  but  we  can  be  siire 
this  estimate  is  low.  Only  very  preliminary 
work  has  been  <  one  on  the  detailed  design 
of  these  systenu .  The  history  of  other  mili- 
tary programs  s  iggests  the  costs  will  be  at 
least  twice  as  lai  te.  Senator  Helms,  an  eager 
supporter  of  m<  et  military  appropriations, 
has  estimated  tli  em  at  over  $100  billion. 
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it,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  their  decision 
was  made  to  reduce  opposition  in  the  Senate 
to  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  But  even  if  the 
treaty  had  been  promptly  ratified,  the  deci- 
sion to  build  the  MX  would  have  done  much 
to  make  SALT  unworkable. 

How  was  the  MX  Justified?  The  adminis- 
tration argued  that  without  the  MX  our 
current  Minuteman  ICBMs  would  become 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack  in  the  1980b. 
Tet  Carter's  decision  of  June  1979  did  not 
deal  with  the  method  of  basing  the  MX— 
which  is  what  determines  vulnerability- 
only  with  the  characteristics  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile itself.  The  administration,  moreover, 
chose  a  190,000-pound  missile,  the  largest  of 
all  the  propcNsed  new  MX  designs,  and  the 
one  that  makes  invulnerability  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  since  the  larger  the  missile 
the  more  difficult  and  expensive  It  would  be 
to  make  it  mobile  and  to  build  a  number  of 
hardened  launch  points  from  which  it  could 
be  fired. 

The  only  rationale  for  so  huge  a  missUe 
would  be  to  carry  more  warheads  with 
greater  explosive  power.  Along  with  the 
higher  accuracy  of  the  new  missiles,  this 
will  give  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
the  power  to  threaten  all  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  landtiased  ICBMs.  Since  ICBMs 
comprise  more  tlian  70  percent  of  the  entire 
Soviet  strategic  force,  the  US  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  seeking  the  power  to 
make  a  first  strike  on  the  Soviet  deterrent. 
Administration  spokesmen  deny  that  tills  is 
our  intention.  They  claim  that  there  are 
other  blast-resistant  Urgets  In  the  USSR 
besides  ICBM  silos— such  as  command  posts 
or  nuclear  weapon  storage  sites— that  would 
require  MX  warheads.  However  the  small 
number  of  such  targets  would  not  require  us 
to  build  2,000  MX  warheads.  They  could  be 
adequately  dealt  with  by  our  existing  Min- 
uteman in  missiles  with  their  new  guidance 
system  and  their  new  warheads  of  higher 
explosive  power.  The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  the  military  wants  the  MX  in 
order  to  threaten  Soviet  ICBMs. 

Carter's  National  Security  Adviser  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezlnsld  argues  tliat  the  improved 
strategic  power  of  the  MX  will  "reduce 
Soviet  incentives  to  Initiate  an  attack 
against  our  forces  by  giving  us  the  ability  to 
respond  in  Und."  This  argiunent  makes  no 
sense  at  alL  First,  the  knowledge  that  U.S. 
missiles  could  destroy  their  silos  would  In- 
crease, not  decrease,  Soviet  Incentives  to 
make  a  preemptive  attack  In  the  first  stage 
of  any  conflict.  Next,  a  sUo-busting  force  is 
of  value  only  for  a  "first  strike"  since  an 
attack  tn  response  would  only  hit  empty 
silos.  The  Soviets  would .  have  launched 
some  of  their  missiles  from  their  silos  In 
their  first  strike,  and  they  would  fire  any  re- 
maining missiles  when  their  radars  detected 
that  the  U.S.  was  launching  Its  retaliatory 
strike.  Why  should  they  leave  their  ICBMs 
tn  their  silos  to  be  destroyed  after  a  large- 
scale  nuclear  war  has  broken  out? 

Defending  the  MX  decision,  Brzezinski 
claimed  that  "proceeding  with  this  new 
system  should  improve  Soviet  incentives  in 
SALT  HI  by  demonstrating  our  determina' 
tion  to  maintain  essential  equivalence."  One 
might  have  hoped  that  after  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  Nixon  and  Kissinger  in  buying 
weapons  as  negotiating  bargaining  chips, 
the  Carter  administration  would  not  fall 
into  the  same  trap.  In  the  early  19708  the 
U.S.  refused  in  the  SALT  I  negotiations  to 
limit  MIRVed  missiles— missiles  that  can 
launch  multiple  warheads  at  sepeunte  tar- 
gets. Instead  it  deployed  MIRVed  missUes 
for  several  years  before  the  Soviets  had 
even  tested  their  first  model.  This  deploy- 
ment, it  was  argued,  would  pressure  the  So- 
viets into  favorable  negotiations  in  SALT  IL 

But  of  course  the  opposite  happened.  In- 
evitably, the  Soviets  followed  in  our  foot- 
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steps  with  a  BORV  program  of  their  own.  In 
1973.  a  year  after  SALT  I  was  signed  »nd 
five  years  behind  the  United  SUtes,  the  So- 
viets tested  their  first  MIRVs  and  tn  197S 
began  deploying  them  on  their  ICBBIs.  Be- 
cause their  missiles  were  larger  than  our 
Minutemen,  they  could  put  more  warheads 
on  them,  with  higher  yields,  and  thus  would 
have  a  potential  advantage  over  the  VS. 
For  example  their  heavy  SS-18  missile  has 
been  tested  with  ten  warheads,  and  intelli- 
gence experts  say  It  could  carry  thirty.  The 
lighter  SS-19  has  been  tested  with  six  but 
could  carry  twelve.  With  their  currently 
tested  nimabers  of  warheads,  the  SS-18  and 
SS-19  would  in  theory  be  able  to  knock  out 
our  Minuteman  force.  With  the  increased 
numbers  of  warheads  that  they  can  be  de- 
signed to  carry,  the  MX  "race  tracks"  them- 
selves would  be  threatened. 

Although  Secretary  Kissinger  opposed  in- 
cluding MIRV  limits  in  SALT  I.  he  later  ad- 
mitted that  he  wished  he  had  understood 
the  MIRV  problem  better.  Now  he  and  the 
Carter  administration  profess  to  t>e  alarmed 
and  Carter  Is  prepared  to  spend  well  over 
$30  billion  to  make  our  ICBMs  invulnera- 
ble—mainly because  we  did  not  halt  the 
MIRV  race  before  it  got  out  of  hand. 

The  Carter  administration  did  not  choose 
the  "race  track"  basing  system— the  key  ele- 
ment tn  reducing  vulnerability- until  Sep- 
tember 7.  1979.  A  year  earlier  the  Defense 
Department  favored  a  quite  different 
scheme:  each  missile  would  be  moved  in  a 
vertical  position  in  Its  launch  canister  from 
one  empty  blast-resistant  silo  to  another  on 
a  random  basis.  Thus  If  the  deception  were 
good  enough,  the  Soviets  would  never  know 
which  silo  held  the  missile— the  old  shell 
game.  More  careful  analyses  however  dem- 
onstrated that  this  approach  was  literally 
fuU  of  holes.  It  was  probably  not  verifiable 
by  the  USSR  and  probably  contravened  the 
SALT  Treaty  limiting  the  number  of 
launchers.  In  the  past  years  a  number  of 
other  schemes  have  been  circulated  and 
found  wanting.  Although  the  "race  track" 
scheme  is  now  said  to  have  been  firmly  de- 
cided on.  the  more  this  plan  Is  scrutinized, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  it  too  may  be  su- 
perseded by  some  other  scheme. 

THE  CONSEQDBlfCCS 

The  White  House  has  been  caught  in  con- 
tradictions over  the  MX  decision.  On  the 
one  hand  the  administration  has,  untU  the 
recent  Afghanisteui  crisis,  wanted  to  present 
the  ratified  SALT  n  Treaty  as  Its  major  ac- 
complishment in  foreign  policy.  Yet  Carter 
also  wanted  to  appease  the  "hardline"  crit- 
ics of  SALT  II  and  to  counter  potential  Re- 
publican presidential  candidates  by  showing 
how  tough  he  was  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Concerned  alMut  arguments  emphasizing 
the  powfer  of  the  huge  Soviet  ICBliCs  and 
their  alleged  threat  to  our  smaller  Minute- 
man  ICBMs,  the  administration  sought  to 
match  this  Soviet  capacity  even  as  it 
claimed  that  large  ICBMs  are  of  no  military 
significance.  The  attempts  to  buy  off  oppo- 
sition to  SALT  by  premature  commitments 
to  the  MX  had  little  success.  Neither  the 
June  nor  the  Septemt>er  decisions  to  devd- 
op  the  MX  quieted  SALT'S  critics. 

The  "hardliners"  are  never  satisfied.  Next 
Carter  agreed  to  a  rise  of  3  percent  in  the 
defense  budget  as  part  of  the  price  of  the 
SALT  treaty.  Now  his  new  defense  budget  is 
5.4  percent  higher  this  year  even  after  al- 
lowing for  inflation.  The  Afghanistan  crista 
will  drive  it  even  higher. 

In  8epteml>er  SALT  opponents  used  such 
excuses  as  the  presence  of  3,000  Soviet 
combat  troops  tn  Cuba  to  delay  a  vote  on 
the  treaty.  Next  the  crisis  in  Iran  put  off 
the  Senate  floor  debate  Into  1980,  and  re- 
cently, on  January  3,  President  Carter  has 
asked  Senator  Byrd  to  delay  Senate  consid- 
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eration  In  Ugbt  of  the  Soviet  tanraston  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Altbou^  Carter  once  protested 
that  SALT  should  not  be  linked  to  other 
Soviet  actions,  that  is  ivecisely  what  he  has 
done. 

SALT  n  will  almost  eertainly  be  deferred 
unto  after  the  election  and  tn  Its  current 
form  the  treaty  Is  probetbly  dead.  The  op- 
portunity for  limiting  strategic  weapons  has 
been  frittered  away  even  though  President 
Carter  still  professes  to  believe  that  SALT 
n  Is  in  the  national  security  Interest 

THZTHRXAT 

The  primary  military  argument  for  the 
MX  is  that  It  will,  tn  the  1980s,  eliminate 
the  potential  vulnerability  of  our  fixed  land- 
based  ICBMs  to  a  Soviet  attack  using 
ICBMS  of  unprecedented  power  and  accura- 
cy. However  this  threat  is  more  theoretical 
thsn  reaL  It  is  one  thing  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  a  missile  warhead  able  to 
knock  out  a  single  blast-resistant  silo.  It  is 
quite  another  to  be  confident  of  destroying 
1.000  UJS.  sQos  with  1.000-3.000  warheads  in 
a  near  simultaneous  attack  at  a  time  speci- 
fied well  in  advance.  The  opportunities  for 
failure  are  enormous,  particularly  since  ad- 
ditional warheads  cannot  be  fired  at  the 
same  target  to  compensate  for  warheads 
that  don't  reach  their  target.  The  explosion 
from  the  first  salvo,  even  If  tnamurate. 
would  destroy  the  others.  Furthermore, 
even  were  such  an  attack  completely  suc- 
cessful, the  U.S.  would  still  be  tn  a  position 
to  destroy  most  Soviet  military  targets,  its 
Industry,  and  its  society  with  its  thousands 
of  submarine-  and  air-craft-launched  missile 
warheads. 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  1979  of 
February  3,  1978,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  cogently  explained  why  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Minutemen  ". .  .  would 
not  be  synonymous  with  the  vulnerability  of 
the  United  States,  or  even  of  the  strategic 
deterrent"  He  wrote: 

In  recognizing  that  the  Bfinute-Man  vul- 
nerability problem  Is  a  serious  concern  for 
us,  we  also  realize  that  the  Soviets  would 
face  great  uncertainties  in  assessing  wheth- 
er they  would  have  the  capability  we  fear— 
and  still  greater  uncertainties  as  to  Its  mili- 
tary or  poUtical  utIUty. 

On  all  the  technical  Judgments— how  ac- 
ciunte  the  missUes  are.  how  reliable,  how 
well  the  system  would  work  In  actual  prac- 
tice, whether  they  could  explode  two 
reentry  vehicles  on  each  silo  without  exces- 
sive fratricide,  or  only  one— we,  quite  prop- 
erly, are  conservative,  from  our  point  of 
view: 

StmUaily,  the  Soviets  must  make  cautious 
assumptions  from  their  perspective..  In  par- 
ticular, they  must  recognize  the  formidable 
task  of  actually  executing  (as  planned)  a 
highly  complex  massive  attack  in  a  single 
cosmic  throw  of  the  dice. 

Even  If  such  an  attack  worthed  exactly  as 
predicted,  the  Soviets  would  face  great  risks 
and  uncertidnties. 

First  they  would  necessarily  have  to  con- 
sider whether  the  U.S.  missiles  would  still 
be  tn  their  silos  when  the  attack  arrived,  or 
whether,  given  our  capability  to  have  unam- 
biguous oonfirmaticm  of  a  massive  attacl^ 
we  would  launch  from  under  the  attack. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  an  attack  in- 
tended to  destroy  U.S.  silos  could  kill  at 
least  several  million  Americans  and  would 
leave  untouched  at  least  the  alert  bombers 
and  at-sea  SSBNs  with  thousands  of  war- 
heads. The  Soviets  might— and  should— fear 
that,  in  response,  we  would  retaliate  with  a 
massive  attack  on  Soviet  cities  and  industry. 
The  alleged  "irrationality"  of  such  a  re- 
sponse from  a  detached  perspective  would 
be  no  consolation  tn  retrospect  and  would 
not  necessarily  be  tn  advance  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  we  would  not  so  respond. 
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In  any  event,  any  Soviet  planner  consider- 
ing UjS.  options  would  know  that  besides 
massive  retaliation,  the  surviving  U.8.  forces 
would  also  be  cv>able  of  a  broad  variety  of 
controlled  responses  aimed  at  military  and 
civilian  targets  and  proportioned  to  the 
scale  and  significance  of  the  provocaticm. 

Thus  the  administration's  principal 
spokesman  argued  that  the  Soviet  threat  to 
our  current  ICBMs  was  open  to  grave  doubt 
Although  the  Soviet  forces  will  be  greater  in 
the  1980s  than  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment its  logic  will  be  equally  applicable 
then. 

U.S.  strategy  still  depends  on  a  "triad"  of 
submarine  missiles,  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, and  land-based  missiles.  Carter,  by  em- 
phasizing the  Invulnerability  and  mobility 
of  the  Trident  submarines,  could  have  made 
a  powerful  argimient  that  the  U.S.  would 
remain  secure  even  if  one  leg  became  poten- 
tially vulnerable.  However,  now  that  our 
land-based  missiles— and  only  our  land- 
based  missiles— are  l>ecoming  theoretically 
vulnerable  because  we  failed  to  limit  MIRVs 
in  SALT  L  Carter  has  allowed  his  adminis- 
tration to  be  stampeded  into  building  a  pre- 
mature, expensive  Rube  Goldberg  system 
that  in  the  long  run  will  not  work. 

THE  BASIMG  STSTDI 

If  the  MX  system  were  to  be  installed  by 
the  early  1980s,  one  might  argue  that— tn 
view  of  the  Soviet  forces  estimated  for  those 
years— it  could  protect  the  land-based  mis- 
siles on  its  "nee  track"  loops.  But  the  entire 
MX  system  will  not  be  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  the  1980s  and  it  would  have  to 
remain  effective  in  the  1980s  if  Its  deploy- 
ment Is  to  be  Justified. 

In  fact,  the  MX  will,  before  very  long,  be 
outmoded.  Its  effectiveness  depends  on 
having  more  launch  points  than  the  Soviets 
have  ICBM  warheads  to  attack  it  The 
SALT  II  Treaty  would  have  put  a  finite 
limit  of  approximately  6.000  on  such  Soviet 
warheads.  This  was  probably  not  enough  to 
give  the  Russians  confidence  they  could  de- 
stroy the  4,600  shelters  on  the  proposed  MX 
"race  track"  loops.  But  even  if  ratified. 
SALT  U  would  have  expired  in  1985,  some 
five,  years  before  the  MX  system  will  be 
fully  in  operation.  Pity  the  poor  U.S.  Salt 
negotiator  in  the  1980s  having  to  persuade 
his  Soviet  counterpart  that  the  USSR  must 
sign  or  extend  a  treaty  in  order  to  make  our 
MX  program,  costing  l>etween  30  and  100 
billion  dollars,  an  effective  weapons  system. 
If  SALT  n  is  not  ratified,  no  multiple 
launch  point  scheme  has  a  chance  of  assur- 
ing invulnerability.  It  will  be  out  of  date 
before  the  first  MX  can  be  deployed  in  1986. 
By  that  time,  according  to  official  U.S.  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  MIRV  capacity,  the  Rus- 
sians could  easily  have  10.000  warheads, 
more  than  enough  to  hit  every  shelter  that 
is  planned  for  every  MX  "race  track." 

Furthermore,  since  the  MX  missile  threat- 
ens the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  deterrent  the  Soviet  Union 
will  almost  certainly  make  some  response  to 
it.  even  if  this  means  renouncing  the  SALT 
n  Treaty.  Efforts  to  limit  strategic  weapons 
would  collapse. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  moreover. 
Soviet  technological  advances  could  easily 
render  pointless  some  of  the  key  features  of 
the  "race  track"  scheme.  An  important  ele- 
ment raising  the  cost  of  the  system  vrtll  be 
the  requirement  for  the  TEL,  carrying  its 
one  missile,  to  move  unmanned  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour  around  the  "race  track"  from 
shelter  to  shelter  as  soon  as  word  comes 
that  the  Soviets  have  launched  a  strike.  In 
such  a  situation  the  missile  will  not  be  cov- 
ered by  a  shield  and  its  location  will  be  ex- 
posed to  satellite  observation.  Today's  tech- 
nology already  would  permit  a  missile  to 
attack  such  a  moving  target  The  U.S.  has 
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for  several  yean  had  under  development  a 
maneuverable  missQe  reentry  vehlde 
(MARV),  which  could  change  iu  course  as  it 
i^proaches  the  target  area  and  so  oould 
attack  any  point  within  the  "race  track." 
Such  Soviet  ICARVs  could  be  directed  by  a 
satellite  In  a  very  high  geosyncfarooous 
orbit  32.000  mOes  above  the  earth.  The  sat- 
ellite could  maintain  continuous  observation 
of  U.8.  ICBM  fields  and  guide  the  reenUy 
vehicle  to  the  spot  where  the  MX  missile  Is 
located. 

This  Is  not  Star  Wars  technology;  the  n.S. 
knows  how  to  use  such  a  satellite  today  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  certainly  do  so  by 
the  1990s.  In  that  event  the  vast  machinery 
designed  to  keep  the  MX  invulnerable 
would  be  useless. 

vnincATioii 

Many  features  of  the  "race  traA"  basing 
scheme  are  designed  to  avoid  Soviet  claims 
that  the  system  will  violate  the  SALT 
Treaty  provisions  forbidding  both  sides  to 
conceal  weapons  from  the  technical  devices 
used  by  the  other  side  for  verification.  The 
open  road  loops,  external  missile  assembly 
facilities,  the  barriers  on  the  rafl  track  en- 
tering the  road  loop,  and  the  portholes  in 
the  shelters— all  are  there  to  counter  Soviet 
claims  that  missUes  are  concealed  from  ver- 
ification. And  perhaps  the  Soviet  strategists 
wUl  be  satisfied  that  only  one  missUe  is  In 
each  "race  track."  confident  that  any  sig- 
nificant U.S.  cheating  would  be  leaked, 
either  through  Aviation  Week  or  other 
sources. 

However  the  problem  for  the  U.S.  is  not 
Soviet  verification  of  U.S.  missUes  but  UjS. 
verification  of  Soviet  missUes  The  USSR 
wiU  be  under  strong  pressure  to  make  its 
own  ICBMs  less  vulnerable  since  the  MX 
missUe  is  designed  spedflcaUy  to  threaten 
the  ICBM  part  of  the  Soviet  deterrent  The 
Soviet  leaders  may  also  turn  to  a  "multiple 
launch  point"  system  although  it  may  be 
impoesible  for  their  scheme  to  meet  VJB. 
standards  for  verification. 

AU  currently  deployed  Soviet  ICBMs,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  almost  obsolete  8S- 
13s,  stUl  use  Uquld  fuel,  unlike  the  VA  mis- 
sUes which  use  solid  fueL  These  large  Uquld- 
fueled  ICBMs  cannot  be  transported  In  a 
horizontal  position  with  their  fuel  aboard. 
Fueling  takes  many  hours.  The  Soviets 
might  feel  forced  to  adopt  a  different  type 
of  multiple  launch  point  system  in  which 
the  missUe  was  transported  from  one  sUo  to 
another  in  a  vertical  position  and  then 
fueled  in  place.  This  was  an  idea  earUer  con- 
sidered by  the  U.S.  and  discarded  because  It 
could  not  l>e  made  verifiable  and  because  it 
might  contravene  the  SALT  ceilings  on  the 
number  of  launchers.  The  Soviets  If  they 
decide  they  have  to  take  some  action  to 
reduce  the  vulnerabUity  of  the  ICBM  to  the 
new  MX  missUe.  may  risk  buUdlng  a  system 
in  which  numbers  are  unverifiable.  The 
SALT  n  Treaty,  even  if  ratified,  would  have 
expired  before  the  Russians  oould  begin  to 
deploy  such  a  system. 

Unfortunately  for  the  U.&,  its  ICX  will  be 
viUnerable  to  a  Russian  attack  unless  some 
type  of  arms  limitation  can  be  counted  on  to 
continue  to  place  an  upper  Umit  on  the 
numt>er  of  Soviet  warheads.  Without  an 
agreed  upper  limit  the  UJS.  "race  track" 
scheme— or  any  other  involving  multiple 
launch  points— will  sow  the  seeds  of  MX 
self-destruction— and  most  important  would 
destroy  the  entire  SALT  process  for  many 
years.  Since  there  wiU  t>e  no  reliable  way  of 
determining  how  many  missiles  either 
nation  has,  we  may  expect  an  unending 
arms  race  with  both  participants  blind- 
folded. 

If  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  not  in  effect  and 
the  Soviets  considerably  Increase  the 
number  of  their  warheads  aimed  at  our 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

TlOe  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  comiraterlzed  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com-* 
mlttees,  «nd  committees  of  conference. 
This -title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  OfHce  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest-designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  untfl  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Coh- 
GRXssioiiAL  Rboord  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  weelE. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

MKEmrcs  Scheduled 
MARCH  5 


8:00  I 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  dosed  hesirings  on  S.  2294.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
research  and  development  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

224  Dirksen  BuOding 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1717.  to  provide 
procedural  safeguards  in  relation  to 
the  interception  of  wire  and  oral  com- 
munications for  law  enforcement 

2228  Dh-ksen  Buflding 


March  3,  1980 


9:30) 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  Inidg- 
etary  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  BuQding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  1129.  2021.  2218, 
and  2288.  bills  to  provide  career  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth;  and  S.  1312,  proposed 
Work  and  Training  Opportunities  Act 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To  nsume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capital   formation  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  SmaU  Business. 

424  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

324RuneUBulIdlng 


Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  EUorcement 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es> 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration.   Pension    Benefit    Ghiaranty 
Corporation.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administratloa  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agenda  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Umates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
UJS.  Trade  Representative,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
^o  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248,  authorizing 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

235  RusseU  Buflding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  faU  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  IS; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
TO  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East 

8-116,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  miUtary  situa- 
tion in  Southwest  Asia  and  the  Per- 
sian Qulfi 


4221  Dirksen  Buflding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 2284.  proposed 
legislative  charter  governing  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  VS. 

457  RusseU  Buflding 
1:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  Joinr  hearings  with  the 
Armed  Services'  Subcommittee  on 
MiUtary  Construction  and  StockpUes 
on  proposed  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  miUtary  construc- 
tion programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and  on  the  sub- 
stance of  8.  2333.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  activities  there- 
of. 

1224  Dirksen  Buflding 
Armed  Services 

MiUtary  Construction  and  Stockpfles  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  Johit  hearings  with  the  Ap- 
propriations' Subcommittee  on  MiU- 
tary Construction  on  8.  2333.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary construction  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
1224  Dirksen  Buflding 
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3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tfanatea  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Employment   Standards    Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  labor  Statisttcs.  and 
President's   Committee    on    anploy- 
ment  of  HantUcapped. 

1114  Dirksen  Buflding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  tai  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  congres- 
sional budget 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Antitrust  Monopoly,  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business  on  8. 
2251.  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  credit  instnunents  id  the  pur- 
chase of  gasohoL 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  Jotait  hearings  with  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  Mo- 
nopoly, and  Business  Rights  on  the 
substance  on  &  2251.  to  prohibit  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  gasohoL 

2228  Dirksen  Buflding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcomidlttee 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  intelligence  activ- 
lUes  of  the  U.& 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH 6 

9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2199,  2258. 
2264.  2277.  and  2315.  bUls  to  aUeviate 
the  economic  impact  of  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  on  American  farmers. 
324  RusseU  BuUding 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
S.  2294.  authorizing  fluids  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  DOD.  focusing  on 
the  U.S.  Army's  procurement  pro- 
grams, with  the  exception  of  air  de- 

212  RusseU  Buflding 
Finance 

•Revenue  Sharing,  Intergovemment  Reve- 
nue Impact,  and  Economic  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  general 
revenue  sharing  extension. 

2221  Dirksen  Buflding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
•Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2245,  to 
streamline  regulations  of  the  motor 
carrier  industry  by  reducing  procedur- 
al barriers  for  entering  the  industry 
providing  greater  freedom  to  set  rates 
in  response  to  market  demands,  pro- 
viding greater  opportunities  lor  carri- 
ers to  earn  adequate  profits,  and  pro- 
viding more  choices  for  shippers  in  ol> 
tainlng  transportation  services,  and 
pending  calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  Buflding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fidl  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
riadlction  with  a  view  to  submltUng  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  tm  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Buflding 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1129,  2021. 
2218,  and  2266,  bUls  to  provide  career 
employment  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged youth;  and  8. 1312.  proposed 
WoriK  and  Training  Opportunities  Act 
4232  Dirksoi  Buflding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

1114  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 
and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  tat 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget 

6202  Dirksen  Buflding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  faU  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  ICarch  15; 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  lArksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1507,  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  fadUties. 
lands,  and  water  rights  in  and  around 
the  San  Luis  Rey  River.  San  Diego. 
CaUf ..  to  be  held  in  trust  for.  and  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  certain  bands 
of  Mission  Indians. 

5110  Dirksen  Buflding 


10:30 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  2294.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  mflitary 
procurement  of  the  DOD.  focusing  on 
land,  air  and  naval  force  structure  pro- 
grams. 

1124  Dirksen  Buflding 

Judiciary 

Administrative   Practice   and   Procedure 
Subconumittee 
Business  meeting  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed Public   Participation  Expense 
Act  of  1979. 

424  RusseU  Buflding 


4477 

2:00  pjn. 
Armed  Services 
To  meet  in  dosed  session,  to  recefve  a 
briefing  on  the  general  worldwide  se- 
curity situation. 

8-407.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  Joint  markup  on  &  1480.  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  le- 
lessed  into  the  environment 

4200  Dirksoi  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  conventional 
arms  transfer  policy. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCHf 
8:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  2045.  proposed 
Judicial  Conference  and  CoundU  in 
the  Sunshine  Act 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  rev- 
enue sharing  and  the  New  York  City 
funding  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Tteasury. 

1818  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  i»oposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

8-128.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  those  matters  and  programs 
which  faU  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  iU 
views  and  budgetary  recommendattona 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Btifldlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  tiUe  n.  education 
related    programs    of    the    proposed 
Youth  Act  of  1980. 

4232  Dirksen  Buflding 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  figures  for  February. 
318  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  10 

10:00  ajn. 
Appnvriatlons 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hfrings  on  iwopoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

pinking,  Housing,  and  Urtwn  Affairs 
To  resume  heartncs  on  8.  2252.  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Ooundl  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  throutfi 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  authorising  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  IMl  for  settv- 
itles  thereof:  to  be  followed  by  afut- 
sight  hearings  in  conjunrtlop  with  the 
af  orementioaed  blU  on  the  Admlnla- 
tratkm'a  antt-inflatian  programs,  and 
on  recent  proposals  tor  mandatory 
Vage  and  price  oontibis. 

5302  Dirksen  Buflding 


4478 


Health  and 
mittee 
To  hold 
Health] 
anceandl 


Hunan 


a  lentlfic 


heahnsa  (m  8.  2144.  proposed 
Pro  lessiona  Educational  Amist- 
Nprse  Training  Act. 

4332  Dlrkaen  Building 


1.-00  pjn. 
Banking, 
Consumer 
To  resume 
Fair 


Hous  Qg  and  Urban  Affairs 
Attt  Irs  Subcommittee 
tu  arings  on  &  1928,  proposed 
Flnandal  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  a  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  ^und  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


3:00  pjn. 
Appropriation^ 
Military  Constfuction 
To  resume 
estimates 
tary  construction 


bi!arings 
f  »r 


Appropriations 
State.  Justice, 

and  Relate  I 
To  hold 

tlmatesfor 

adminiatnUloi 

the 


Ihftar  ngs 


I  Depart  aent 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
Agencies  Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
in  and  legal  activities  of 
of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

CARCHll 


Na;ural 
resume  clised 


8:30  ajn. 
Energy  and 
To 
DoUtlcal.  military, 
factors  af  f4cting 
and 
decade. 


const  mption 


Agriculture. 
Agricultural 

taXiOD 
To  hold 

of  research 

tag 

which  will 

communiti( 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

and  General  Legis- 


altenikthre 


19M 
Appropriation^ 
HUD-Indepenqent 
tee 
To  hold 
tlmatesfor 
lectlve 


i  hearings 


t  Sen  ice 


[hearings 


programs 
tary  of 


Appropriation) 
State.  JusUce. 
andRelatef 
To  hold 


Appropriatkm 


TtaiMportatkH 
To 


Departma  t 


Boui  ng. 


Alfitri 


Banking. 

To  cwitliiua 
posed    Far 


Piactloea 
Prtytey  of 
Act 


Resources 

Research  Subcom- 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget 
fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
of  the  DOD. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


Resources 

hearings  to  assess  the 

economic,  and  social 

world  oU  production 

over     the     next 


S-407.  Capitol 


Rsearch 
SubcHnmittee 
ov«  Bight 


hearings  on  the  role 
and  extension  in  encourag- 
energy  technology 
Impact  on  the  agricultural 


324  RuaseU  BuOding 


Agencies  Subcommit- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiacal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
System  (Registration). 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Apint>priationi 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
tlmatesfor 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
idministered  by  the  Secre- 


En(  tgy. 


1114  Dirksen  Building 


healings 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
aa  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fo^  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bt  reau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment a  I  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 


Subcommittee 
fafeartnga  on  proposed  budget 
1  or  flseal  year  1981  for  the 

of  TianiiMirtatian. 

1214  Dirksen  Buflding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Budget 
To  resume  hearings  ta  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Buflding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resiune  marinip  on 
S.  703,  to  provide  for  the  study,  ad- 
vanced engineering,  and  design  and/or 
construction  of  certain  public  worlcs 
projects  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol on  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
United  States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
EInergy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699.  proposed 
Etaergy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1076,  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fits. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional Budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks.  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
wfldemess  and  rangeland  management 
programs  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

3110  Diriuen  Building 


aod  UrtMn  Affairs 
Sobeamnlttee 

on  8.  1938.  pro- 
Financial    Information 
i  Let.  and  8.  1939.  proposed 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers 


MARCH  13 


8:30 


Agricultiue.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2249.  to  increase 
the  iTiinifnnin  level  of  price  support  on 
quota  peanuts  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops. 

324  Russell  BuQding 


5303  Dirksen  Bufldtaf 


9:30 1 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuQding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  ^^ace  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authoring  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
335  RusseU  Building 


March  3,  1980 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Employment.    Poverty,    and    Migratory 

Labor  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1312.  proposed 

Work  and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  ta  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Synergy  and  Natural  Resources 

Parks.  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
soiut;es  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2025  and  HJl. 
5926.  bills  to  establish  the  Biscayne 
NaUonal  Park  in  Florida:  S.  2299,  to 
add  lands  to  VaUey  Forge  National 
Historical  Park  in  Pennsylvania;  S. 
1431  and  SJ.  Res.  119,  measures  to  es- 
tablish a  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, respectively;  and  S.  1924.  to 
designate  the  Salinas  National  Monu- 
ment in  New  Mexico. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Enviromnent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
en  S.  703.  to  provide  for  the  study,  ad- 
vanced engineering,  and  design  and/or 
construction  of  certata  public  works 
projects  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol on  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
United  States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  EducatloiuU  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 


March  3,  1980 


MARCH  13 

9HM)ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resource* 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Touth  Service  and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appr(q>riations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Develoimient.  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  payroU  taxes  on  inflation.  - 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

"Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.  Poverty,  and  Migrato^ 
Labor  Sulxommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1129.  2021, 
2218,  and  2286.  bills  to  provide  career 
employment  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUcitoh 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Parks.   Recreation,    and   Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2123.  proposed 
Colorado  National  Forest  WUdemess 
Act 

3110  Dirksen  Bufldinig 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resotutses  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
on  S.  703,  to  provide  for  the  study,  ad- 
vanced engtaeering,  and  design  and/or 
construction  of  certain  pubUc  works 
projects  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol on  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
United  States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  14 
8:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natiual  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and    consimiption     over    the    next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
»:00ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  »»«*H«g«  O0  the  recruitment 
and  retmtlon  of  qualified  health-care 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

professionals  to  staff  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  facilities. 
413  RuaaeU  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urtian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  3358,  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  OouncQ  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  through 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  authorWng  funds 
for  fiscal  years  19M  and  1981.  for  ae- 
tivitles  thereof;  to  be  followed  by  orer^ 
sight  hearings,  ta  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bill,  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  programs,  and 
on  recent  pn^osals  for  manttattory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  martaip  of 
S.    1839,  authorising  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act 

4233  Dirksen  BuUdInc 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agriculture  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  restmae  hearings  on  S.  1465,  proposed 
Farm  Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1979. 
324  RusseU  BuUdtaig 
Veterans'  Affairs 
•Business   meeting,   to   consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  faU  wittUn  tU 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
March  IS. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  17 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
IntemaUonal  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  864.  1499. 
1663. 1744.  bUls  to  facUitate  the  format 
tlon  of  VA.  export  trading  companies 
-  to    expand   export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2322.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certata 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  C(»nmerce. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1181,  proposed 
Tribal-State  Company  Act  and  on  the 
substance  of  Part  C— Amendment  Re- 
lating to  Indians,  -nue  35,  U&C  Sec. 
161.  to  authorize  Indian  tribes  to  peti- 
tion the  United  States  to  reaasume 
Federal   jurisdicUon   of  &    1723.   to 
codify,  revise,  and  reform  the  criminal 
code,  and  an  application  of  a  magis- 
trate's conc^t  on  Indian  reservations. 
457  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  oertata 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  tlelated  Agencies  Subcommit- 

tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 

tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  alter- 


4479 

native  fuds  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ikiergy. 

1323  Dirksen  BuOdtaw 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Attain 
IntematlanainnMioe  Saboaamtttee 
TO  eonttane  bearings  on  &  864.  1499. 
1683, 1744.  Mas  tafadlttate  the  forma- 
tion of  UjB.  export  trading  fimiitanifa 
to   expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.8.  companies. 

5303  Dirksen  BuOdliv 


Biergy  and  natural  1 
Energy  Resourees  and  Materials  Produe- 
tlon  Suboommtttee 
To  bold  oversight  beartags  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Cootlnen- 
tal  Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Diifeaen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  oonttaue  bearings  on  S.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compart  Act  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indiana.  Title  35. 
U.&C..  See.  181.  to  autborte  Indian 
tribes  to  petitloo  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  lurladletlon.  of  S. 
1723.  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code,  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reaer- 
vations. 

1318  Dbkaen  BuUding 
3H)0pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Oopstructl<M>  Subcommittee 
To  resume  beartags  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUl- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1234  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:30  pjn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1968,  proposed 
Health  Incentives  Reform  Act 

3231  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  19 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriatioiu 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  beartags  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urtian  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Suboonmlttee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  leglala- 
tlon  authorizing  funds  throuab  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation program. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 


lOHWi 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  oonttaue  hearings  on  8.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compart  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indiana.  Title  35. 
UAC  See.  161.  to  authorise  Indian 
tribes  to  peUtlon  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  Jurisdiction,  of  8. 
1733.  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  oode.  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
ntiona. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 


OXXVI- 


-283— Part  4 
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IftlS 
Labor  and 
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4232  Dirksen  Buflding 


I  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  on  S.  1968.  pro- 
Incentives  Reform  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  20 


:,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 

vocational    rehabilitation 

administered  by  the  Veter- 


412  RusseU  Building 


1114  Dirksen  BuOding 
Agencies   Subcommlt- 


hei  rings 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Approprlatloiis 

Interior  and  plated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO    continie 
budget  ea  Jmatea 
for  the  Bi  reau 


hearings    on    proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1981 
of  Indian  Affairs. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
I  tearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


and  Urban  Affairs 
Trban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
ov^ilght  hearings  on  the  scope 
multlfamlly.    and    public 


5302  Dirksen  Building 


Nitural 


Resources 
and  Materials  Produc- 


Subommlttee 


4  versight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemental  km  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


lOIS 

Com  truetlon  I 


Subcommittee 
leartngs  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mill- 
of  the  DOD. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


construction 


Subcommittee 
hearings    on    proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1981 
of  Trannwrtation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 


I>partment( 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  CouncQ  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Iniemational  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e. 

S-128.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuOding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  (m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Department  of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Wanking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Aff aln 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorUnc  fundi  tor  flacal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  derelopment 

programs  and  the  Urban  Derelopment 


March  3,  1980 


Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natival  Resources 
*Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re> 
sources  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  Administra- 
tion officials  on  the  following  land 
conveyance  and  other  measures  affect- 
ing the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management:  S.  1506.  2261, 
1923.  1972.  1985.  1997.  2209.  1910,  1715, 
2307,  H.R.  1762.  3928. 1967.  and  920. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resiune  considera- 
tion   of   S.    1839.    authorizing    funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Sulxommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977.  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  RiurU  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration.  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

&-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affair* 
Housing  Urban  Aff  aln  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorlzlns  funds  for  fiaeal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

B302  Dirioen  BuOdlnc 


March  3,  1980 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


4481 


Energy  andTfatural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdini 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  27 

9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128,  Civitol 
Veteran's  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
Military  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence end  technical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subconmiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784.  to  improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

Joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
matlon  Administration,  and  the  Mari- 


time Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

8-146.  CaplUd 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  28 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fisoal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed    Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
10:00  ajn. 
*Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Cramierce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  1. 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

5303  Dirksen  Bulldinc 


APRILS 
» JO  ajn. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  oo  the  Federal  Oor- 
erament's  efforts  to  aaiat  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  (or 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Ruasen  BuOding 
10:00  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tor  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oommission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  U.S.  Army  cemeterial  ex- 
penses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Diiicsen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRILS 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  BuUding  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirksen  BuOding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuOding 
Energy  and  Natiunl  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  present  In 
the  atmosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  BuOding 


APRIL  15 
10.-00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  EiMrgy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  D^^MUtment  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcranmlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlricsen  BuOding 


4482 

ApimiMrtet  Oos 


PoaUl   Senrloe,   and  General 
Oovern  nent  Suboonunittee 
T»  lurid  1  ewingi  on  iHOpoMdliudget  es- 
for  flacal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
putme^  of  the  Treaniry. 

1318  Dirkaen  BuQding 
dgaaliig.1 


Bukinc 
Intemmtioiud 


To  hold 
Joint 
Act. 


and  Urban  Affairs 
Ffnanoe  Subeonunlttee 
Martnga  on  &  X09T.  proposed 
:  ezjNMt   Ifarketinc   Assistance 
on  the  substance  of  &  2040, 
Small  Buainesa  Export  Ex- 
Act  and  8.  2104.  proposed 
lusiness  Expnt  Development 


Bieny  and 

&iergy 
TO  revlei 
budcK 
within 


Reiulationl 


wlllma(e 

mittee. 

eials  oi 

tory 

Inf< 

the 


Subcommittee 

those  items  in  the  President's 

lot  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 

ts  le(islatlTe  Jurisdicticm  and 

reeoDuoendations  which   it 

thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 

reeetvtnc  testimony  from  offi- 

the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 

O^nmisslon  and  for  the  Energy 

Administration,  both  of 

of  Energy. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


!ormi  tion 
Dq  trtmentt 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Transporta  Ion  Subcommittee 
To  cont  nue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  pqMLTtment  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Bufldlng 


0:30  ajn. 
Veterans' 
Businea 


ACfain 


10:00 
Appropriatftna 


Appropriati  ana 


Govern  nent 


To 
budget 
for  the 


eont  nue 


Banking, 
Intematioiitl 
To  resume 


thmlzafons 

the 

the 

on 

u.a 

tary 


S303  Diriuen  Building 


Natural  Resources 


APRIL  16 


meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
of  qualified  health-care  prof es- 
o  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis>' 
lealth-care  faciliUes.  a  759.  to 
for  the  right  of  the  United 
>  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
nui^ing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
ion  to  veterans  for  non- 
disabilities    to    the 
liat  they  have  health  basur- 
similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
4015,    proposed    Veterans 
^tizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  Building 


Iegi8lat4>n 

tention 

sionals 

tiation 

provide 

States 

tal. 

cal  carA 

a<<i¥iiTii<  tratii 

■ervice-ionnected 

extent 

anoe  or 

and    HJt. 

Senior 


Interior  an4  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold! 
tlmates 
tionali 
sionof  1 


I  li  earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ror  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
7  of  Art,  and  the  Commis- 
'^e  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


General 


Treasury,   postal   Service,   and 
t  Subcommittee 
hearings    on    proposed 
Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
i  pepartment  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


Htusing, 


:,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Finance  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  au- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

international  affairs  programs  of 

of  the  Treastux  and 

legislation  to  increase  the 

In  the  International  Mone- 


Deiartment 


quita 
FuuL 


6302  Dirksen  BuOding 
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2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Mllitaryponstniction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  f  7 
9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treastu7>   Postal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Office  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146  Capitol 

APRIL  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
AppropriatiCMis 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subeonunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  vear  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2iN)p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee. 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


t 


K 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
10:00  aju. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fisca!  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MATl 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  EHrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might   consider   which   would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

1AAY2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  6 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

14AY7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirlcsen  BuUding 

MAY  13 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

1223  Diiksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  18 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings    on      proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Tranqjortation. 

1224  Dirksec  BuUding 


MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  23 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
CfiUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  29 
9:30  ajn. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living   increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


JUNE  11 

9:30  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


CANCELLA'nONS 

MARCH  13 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


HARCH18 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 


4484 


To  continue 
posed  4oint 
ance 
2040, 


Alt, 


Expansion 
SmaU 


beaiinss  on  S.  2097.  pro- 
Export  Marketing  Assist- 
and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
p^posed  Small  Business  Export 
Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
iusiness  Export  Development 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


••^Majn. 
Cranmerce, 
Science, 
mittee 
To  hold 


MARCH  19 

^ience.  and  Transportation 
Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 


h  iartngs  on  proposed  legislation 
authori:  Ing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  proc  rams  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
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MARCH  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  Natioiud 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 


MARCH  25 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
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Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


BiARCHlT 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    the    Department    of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rii^«rfai(,  March  4, 1980 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Carroll  Hubbard,  Sr.,  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  we  are 
grateful  for  unmeasured  blessing  upon 
us  individually  and  upon  our  country. 

Amid  chaos  and  confusion,  may  we 
fix  our  minds  upon  Thee.  When  it  is  so 
easy  to  talk,  help  us  to  develop  the  art 
of  listening,  that  in  quietness  and  con- 
fidence we  may  find  strength. 

Grant  to  men  and  women  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber  clarity  of  thought,  no- 
bility of  vision,  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
resoluteness  of  will  to  follow  the  right  as 
it  is  given  them  to  know  right. 

Continue,  O  Lord,  to  show  favor  to 
America  that  she  may  be  a  light  to  man- 
kind. Write  upon  oiu*  memories  the  words 
of  an  ancient  poet,  "Blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord,  the  people  whom 
He  has  chose  as  His  heritage!" — ^Psalms 
33:  12. 

Give  us  compassion  for  oppressed  and 
suffering  people  everywhere. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  28,  1980,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  19.  1980,  aa  "Iwo  Jlma  Commemo- 
ration Day";   and 

HJ.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  honoring  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  American  dream. 


A  MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  3398)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  re- 
lating to  increases  in  the  target  prices 
for  the  1979  crop  of  wheat,  com,  and 
other  commodities  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1726.  An  act  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive energy  conservation  services  pro- 
gram designed  to  enable  low-Income  and 
near-poor  individuals  and  families  to  par- 
ticipate In  energy  assistance  programs;  and 

S.  2269.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Agrlcultiiral  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


DR.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  SR. 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  have  here 
with  me  today  my  father.  Dr.  Carroll 
Hubbard,  Sr.,  who  teaches  at  Boyce  Bible 
School,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  who  gave 
the  invocation  for  us  and  serves  as  guest 
chaplain  today. 

Being  Members  of  Congress,  almost 
all  of  us  are  somewhat  limited  when  it 
comes  to  visiting  with  our  families  since 
most  of  us  move  away  from  our  home 
areas  to  Washington,  remaining  here  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  For  this  reason, 
today  is  a  special  occasion  for  my  family 
and  me.  My  wife  Joyce  and  our  daugh- 
ters Kelly  and  Krista  are  enjoying  our 
opportimity  to  visit  with  my  father.  I 
welcome  him  today  and  thank  him  for 
this  special  occasion  of  togetherness  dur- 
ing his  stay. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlnnan  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to 
allow  me  to  join  with  him  in  welcoming 
to  our  Chamber  his  distinguished  father. 
Reverend  Hubbard.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  have  met  his  dad  when  we  were  first 
serving  in  the  Kentucky  State  Senate 
in  1967.  He  happens  to  be  a  distinguished 
member  of  my  constituency,  and  for  that 
I  am  very  much  hcHiored. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  the  gentle- 
man's father  and  to  his  family,  who  join 
us  today,  all  best  wishes  for  continued 
good  health. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  am,  naturally,  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, my  friend.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  "ITiis  Is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  Ttie 
Cleric  will  call  the  first  individual  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CLARENCE  S.  LYONS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR.  3818) 
for  the  relief  of  Clarence  S.  Lyons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.B.  3818 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H<m*e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Clarence  S.  Lyons,  of  LoulsvUle.  Kentucky. 
the  sum  of  tlOO.OOO.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  t>e  In  full  settlement  of  aU  claims 
of  the  said  Clarence  S.  Lyons  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  Injury  of 
Ills  right  eye  which  be  sustained  whUe  worth- 
ing in  the  prison  Industries  at  the  United 
States  Public  Health  HoapltAl,  LexingtoD. 
Kentucky,  in  March  1943.  No  part  of  the 
amoimt  t^proivlated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
at  10  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or 
deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  accoimt  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  lie  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amoid- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  1:  Strike  "$100,000."  and  In- 
sert  •$44,773.96". 

AMENDMENT  OFTEBB)  BT  MX.  MAZZOLI  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOB  THE  COMMRTB  AMKMB- 
MENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mazzou  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  $44.7734>5"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$36,858.". 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MORRIS   AND   LENKE  GELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt  4285) 
for  the  relief  of  Morris  and  Lenke  Gelb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  objections  are 
heard. 

This  concludes  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL  RENEWABLE  ENER- 
GY DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1980 

(Mr.  ALEXANDESl  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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asked  and  was  given 

iiddress  the  House  for  1 

revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
to  join  with  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Alexander 
in  introducing  the  Agri- 
Energy  Development 
Act  of  1980.  This  legis- 
to  enable  the  Depart- 
to  assist  the  Nation's 
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partment and  among  other  agencies 
could  be  better  avoided  with  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  loeing  responsible  for  over- 
all oversight  of  the  renewable  energy 
program. 

The  agricultural  sector  is  uniquely 
suited  to  produce  its  own  energy.  The 
production  of  alcohol  fuel,  methane  from 
animal  wastes,  and  the  use  of  wlndpower 
and  passive  and  active  solar  devices 
are  but  a  few  of  the  renewable  energy 
forms  that  can  be  easily  integrated  into 
the  rural  system.  Certainly,  this  country 
does  not  have  any  time  to  waste  in  mov- 
ing ahead  with  everything  it  can  muster 
to  free  the  Nation,  and  especially  its 
most  productive  sector,  from  its  depend- 
ence upon  high  prices  and  insecure  sup- 
plies of  fossil  fuels. 


RESCINDING  OUR  VOTE  ON 
ISRAEL'S  SETTLEMENTS 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday the  United  States  reversed  its  pol- 
icy concerning  Israel  and  the  Mideast 
peace  process.  Our  United  Nations  rep- 
resentative voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution 
calling  on  Israel  to  dismantle  its  settle- 
ments on  the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  and  East 
Jerusalem.  Many  of  us  were  shocked  by 
this  bizarre  change  in  policy.  Many  of  us 
were  dismayed  by  this  attack  upon  Is- 
rael's security.  Many  of  us  has  assumed 
that  the  status  of  East  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  would  be 
determined  during  the  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  Mideast  peace  settlement. 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  we  did  not  really 
mean  it  when  we  voted  for  that  U.N.  res- 
olution. We  had,  said  Mr.  Carter,  simply 
fouled  up  on  one  of  the  most  important 
and  sensitive  foreign  policy  matters  now 
confronting  the  United  States.  We  ac- 
tually meant  to  abstain  from  the  vote, 
said  the  President,  and  we  were  sorry 
for  any  problems  we  might  have  caused. 

If  this  were  a  more  minor  matter,  one 
might  simply  dismiss  it  as  another  case 
of  unprofessionalism  in  an  administra- 
tion famous  for  amateur  performances. 
But  this  is  absolutely  inexcusable.  One 
cannot  make  such  a  blatant  error  and 
then  expect  the  world,  including  the  Is- 
raeli cabinet,  to  accept  a  simple  apology. 

The  administration  has  been  speaking 
with  a  myriad  of  conflicting  voices  on 
foreign  policy  ever  since  it  was  inaugu- 
rated over  3  years  ago.  It  is  time  for  this 
bungling  to  stop. 


D  1210 

PEACETIME  REGISTRATION 

AND  THE  DRAFT 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Gallup  poll  recently  showed  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  peacetime  registration  and  a  ma- 
jority even  favor  the  draft. 


Gen.  Bemle  Rogers,  our  NATO  Com- 
mander, testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  He  said  that  by  hav- 
ing peacetime  registration  90  days  time 
would  be  saved  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency callup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  briefing  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  on  registration,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  administration  is  backing 
off  from  their  7  to  17  days  time  registra- 
tion, the  time  in  which  it  could  be  ac- 
complished. Really,  90  days  seems  more 
realistic  for  registration  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  In  my  opinion  the 
Congress  cannot  possibly  gamble  with 
the  seciu"ity  of  the  Nation  by  turning 
down  peacetime  registration. 


RESIGNATION  OP  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS  KENNETH  HARDING 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  have  learned, 
as  we  all  have  learned,  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Kenneth 
Harding.  Kenneth  Harding  was  a  very 
able,  courteous,  and  efiQcient  o£Bcial  of 
the  House. 

My  association  with  Ken  Harding 
dates  back  to  1946 — 2  years  before  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. At  that  time,  both  he  and  his 
father,  who  was  then  executive  director 
of  the  Democratic  National  Congres- 
sional Committee,  visited  the  Fourth 
District  of  Wisconsin  and  demonstrated 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  that  congressional  contest  (which 
was  won,  I  must  confess,  by  a  Republi- 
can). 

Two  years  later,  in  1948,  that  error 
was  corrected  and  since  then  I  have  had 
the  distinct  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Ken  Harding. 

As  Members  are  aware,  Ken  has  served 
this  House  in  various  capacities:  First 
as  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Congressional  Commit- 
tee (1946-54) ,  then  as  executive  director 
of  that  committee  (1954-72).  and  finally 
as  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  (1954-72) . 
He  was  elected  to  the  top  position  in 
1972  and  has  served  with  distinction 
until  his  retirement  last  week. 

Satisfying  the  demands  of  435  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  not  an  easy  assign- 
ment, but  Ken  Harding  did  it  and  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  recognize 
that  he  carried  out  his  duties  impartially 
and  professionally.  Moreover,  he  has 
been  a  pillar  of  strength  to  all  of  us,  and 
we  will  miss  his  sound  advice  and  his  un- 
failing, unfiappable  good  humor. 

In  short,  he  has  earned  our  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

To  Ken  Harding,  his  lovely  and  de- 
voted wife  Jane,  who  has  supported  his 
activities  so  graciously  and  effectively 
over  the  past  three  decades,  and  to  his 
four  sons  I  extend  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations and  renewed  thanks.  I,  therefore, 
want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  and  his  wife  happiness  and  health 
and  success  in  every  endeavor  during 
retirement. 
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AMERICAN  PEOPLE  PREPARED  TO 
TAKE  DRASTIC  ACTION  TO  HALT 
INPLATTON 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  return  to  my  district  this 
weekend  and  speak  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Speaker  and — addressing  the  President 
of  the  United  States — Mr.  President,  the 
people  are  prepared  to  bite  bullets  in 
order  to  overcome  the  infiatlon  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
I  was  but  1  of  only  45  Democrats  last 
year  who  voted  for  reconciliation  in  the 
budget  process.  I  still  believe  the  budget 
process  can  work,  but  it  may  work  too 
late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sending  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  in  which  I  suggest  to  him 
several  fairly  drastic,  but  I  think  nec- 
essary, steps  which  he  must  take,  not 
after  the  primaries,  not  next  year,  but 
this  year  in  order  to  balance  the  budget 
and  to  pursue  what  I  think  is  absolutely 
necessary:  That  is  an  abatement  of  this 
ravenous  and  undermining  inflation. 


FURTHER  SHOCKING  INEPTITUDE 
BY  THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRA- 
1TON 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's admission  in  this  morning's  press 
that  the  United  States  voted  mistakenly 
against  Israel  in  the  U.N.  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  administration's  wan- 
ing commitment  to  the  national  security 
interests  of  our  valued  ally. 

The  publicly  admitted  reason  for  the 
vote — a  mistake  by  Secretary  Vance  in 
instructing  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  join 
the  U.N.  call  for  dismantling  Israeli  set- 
tlements in  Arab-occupied  lands — ^is 
proof  enough  that  the  administration  is 
unsure  of  its  commitments  in  foreign 
policy  and  to  Israel. 

There  will  surely  be  widespread  sus- 
picion that  the  President  himself  per- 
sonally agreed  to  the  vote — only  to  later 
repudiate  the  action  for  domestic  polit- 
ical reasons  in  response  to  Israel's  un- 
derstandably angry  reaction  to  the  vote. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  motive  for  the 
President's  action,  this  entire  episode  is 
yet  another  sad  commentary  on  the 
shocking  ineptitude  and  lack  of  direction 
by  the  Carter  administration. 


CONGRESS  RELINQUISHES  CON- 
TPOL  OVER  75  PERCENT  OF  FED- 
ERAL SPENDING 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  begins  wwk  on  the  1981  fiscal 
budget,  we  do  so  with  the  frustrating 
knowledge  that  the  Congress  has  relin- 
quished control  over  75  percent  of  Fed- 


eral spending.  Ttiis  increasing  loss  of  con- 
trol is  the  resiilt  of  a  tremendous  growth 
of  the  so-called  entitlements  program, 
so-called  because  the  recipients  are  il- 
legally entitled  to  substantial  benefits. 
These  programs  range  from  the  massive 
social  security  system  and  interest  on  the 
national  debt  to  the  relatively  small  in- 
demnity program  for  the  beekeepers 
whose  bees  are  killed  by  pesticides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  estimates  indi- 
cate that  altogether  these  programs  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayn-  $340  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1980.  With  automatic 
increases  tied  to  the  infiatlon  rate,  cur- 
rently nmning  at  18  percMit,  the  cost 
for  these  programs  is  certain  to  soar 
even  higher  in  1981.  It  took  the  Ghost 
of  Chrisbnas  Future  to  reform  Scrooge. 
The  question  is,  will  the  terrifying  Ghost 
of  Deficits  of  the  Future  be  enough  to 
reform  this  Congress? 


tunate  vote  and  President  Carter's  flac- 
cid retraction  underscores  is  the  need  for 
a  Chief  Executive  who  has  a  depth  of  ex- 
perience in  foreign  policy.  This  coimtry 
cannot  afford  4  more  years  of  vacillating 
ineptitude. 


INEPT  DIPLOMACY 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  former  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  and 
former  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  with  real  sadness  that  I  read  today  of 
the  mistaken  vote  cast  by  the  UJS.  Am- 
bassador to  the  UH. 

According  to  the  White  House  ex- 
planation issued  last  night,  a  mistake 
in  commtmications  occurred  in  trans- 
mittal of  instructions  from  the  State 
Department  to  our  delegation  at  the 
U.N. 

It  is  difBcult  not  to  conclude  that  the 
way  in  which  the  State  Department  is 
being  set  up  as  having  incorrectly  trans- 
mitted the  President's  instruction  is  a 
red  herring  designed  to  cover  up  the 
White  House's  own  confusion.  Secretary 
Vance  and  Ambassador  McHenry  are 
seasoned  experts  who,  in  my  experience, 
are  not  likely  to  have  misunderstood 
clear  Presidential  directions. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  either 
the  President's  instructions  were  im- 
precise or  that  the  criticism  of  Senator 
Kennedy  suid  others  caused  retraction 
of  the  White  House  position. 

Unfortimately  the  issue  at  stake  is 
not  of  slight  consequence.  Nor  was  it 
brought  up  and  considered  in  a  hasty 
fashion.  TTie  issue  had  been  imder  con- 
sideration for  weeks  at  the  U.N.  and  the 
vote  had  actually  been  delayed  for  sev- 
eral days  so  the  United  States  could  get 
its  act  together. 

The  unfortunate  vote  signals  an 
abrupt  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
Israel  and  represents  another  in  a  long 
series  of  White  House  diplomatic  gaffes. 

This  time,  however,  the  administra- 
tion abandoned  its  past  corrective  prac- 
tice of  announcing  "what  the  President 
meant  to  say  was"  and  "what  the  Presi- 
dent meant  to  do  was"  in  favor  of  buck- 
ing the  blame  to  the  State  Department. 
The  denial  of  personal  responsibility  is 
reprehensible  and  does  little  to  enhance 
the  already  widespread  perceptions 
abroad  of  an  inconsistent  and  too  often 
incoherent  American  foreign  policy. 

What  Ambassador  McHenry's  unfor- 


REMEDIAL  READING  FOR  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 

(Blr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  addlebrained  State  Department  has 
struck  again.  Apparently  following 
Vance's  law  of  punish  your  friends  and 
reward  your  enenies.  Ambassador  Mc- 
Henry voted  for  a  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution  endorsing  the  Palestinian 
stand  on  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem. 

This  morning,  the  press  reports  that 
this  vote  was  a  mistake  because  the  State 
Department  did  not  believe  the  resolu- 
tion applied  to  the  status  of  East 
Jemsalem. 

If  that  really  is  the  case,  perhaps  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  in- 
clude funds  in  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  for  a  required  course  in 
remedial  reading  for  all  poUcymaking 
personnel  so  that  another  "mistake"  of 
this  nature  will  not  occur. 


MIDEAST  MISMANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter  admitted  last  night  that  the 
United  States  had  incorrectly  voted  in 
favor  of  a  United  Nations  resolution  last 
Saturday  that  called  upon  Israel  to  dis- 
mantle its  settlements  in  occupied  Arab 
territories  and  in  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  administration's  foulup  of  this 
highly  sensitive  foreign  policy  issue  is 
shocking.  At  a  time  when  Mideast  ten- 
sions are  high  and  the  delicate  West 
Bank  negotiations  are  reaching  a  critical 
point,  the  administration  has  inflicted  a 
devestating  blow  upon  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  upon  our  entire  Mideast  pol- 
icy. How  such  a  glswing  mistake,  with  its 
obvious  global  ramifications,  could  have 
eluded  White  House  attention  makes  us 
question  "just  who  is  running  our  ship  of 
State?" 

Bv  ignoring  the  advice  of  White  House 
ofiBcials  and  the  President's  own  Special 
Mideast  Mediator,  Ambassador  Sol  M. 
Linowitz,  Mr.  Carter  sided  with  United 
Nations  Ambassador  McHenry  in  sup- 
p>ort  of  the  anti-Israel  resolution.  This 
decision  has  deeply  angered  Israeli  oflB- 
cials  and  brings  into  question  whether 
Ambassador  McHenry  and  his  followers 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  long  term 
U.S.  interests  at  stake  in  this  debate.  I 
urge  the  President  to  quickly  move  to 
eliminate  the  uncertainty  his  action  has 
caused  and  to  repair  any  damage  to  the 
peace  talks  by  fully  clarifying  U.S. 
policy. 

I  hope  in  the  future  that  the  White 
House  will  instire  that  such  explosive 
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issues  are  g  ven  the  full  attention  and 
due  deliberajtion  they  demand. 
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Tjiust  take  the  lead  because 
does  not  know  how  to,  so 
some  way  ot  another  we  need  to  lead 
the  way  by  cutting  committee  staffs 
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INFLATION  BY  REDUC- 
STAPPS 


UNITED  NATIONS  ON 
A  SHAMEFUL  ACT 


I  am  disturbed  that  the 
seems  to  be  embarking  on 
curry   favor  with  Moslem 
;he  expense  of  the  survival 
of  Israel.  If  we  have  not 
the  recent  events  in  the 
from  the  events  in  Iran, 
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THE  BUDGET  LAW 
ON  BOOKS 


ORA£SLEY 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  leadership  of  my  party  asked 
the  President  to  revise  and  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  responded  by  saying 
to  his  Cabinet  members  that  they  ought 
to  find  some  way  of  balancing  the 
budget.  Last  week,  also,  some  majority 
Members  of  the  other  body  called  for  an 
economic  summit — Camp  David  vari- 
ety— to  come  up  with  ways  of  solving  our 
inflation  problem. 

I  would  Uke  to  remind  this  body  that 
there  is  already  on  the  books  a  law  that 
Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  and  I  got 
adopted  in  September  1978,  calling  for 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I 
think  the  President  ought  to  abide  by 
that  law,  or  else  ask  for  its  repeal.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  should  balance  the  budget.  But,  I  do 
commend  all  the  people  who  are  now 
concerned  about  the  economic  situation, 
for  their  concern,  and  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port that  concern.  It  is  too  bad  all  are  so 
late  awakening  to  the  catastrophic  con- 
dition of  our  inflation-ridden  economy. 


n  1230 
WHO  CONDONES  VOTE  STEALING? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
the  House  will  take  up  House  Resolution 
575,  a  resolution  to  clismiss  the  election 
contest  of  Jimmy  Wilson  against  Buddy 
Leach  in  Louisiana's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  the  House  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution. 

It  woiild  be  another  example  of  this 
House  condoning  fraud  and  unethical 
conduct.  Passage  of  the  resolution  would 
be  another  example  of  the  majority 
party  sweeping  allegations  of  wrongdo- 
ing under  the  rug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  court  testimony  shows 
that  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  were  bought  to  affect  the  outcome 
of  this  election. 

For  this  reason  it  is  important  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
proceed  with  a  full  hearing  on  this  con- 
tested election. 

The  American  people  want  and  deserve 
honesty  in  government.  We  must  have  a 
full  and  open  hearing  to  honor  that  trust. 


NEW  BRACELETS  AVAILABLE 
IN  HONOR  OF  HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
conscionable and  tragic  confusion  at  the 
U.N.  over  our  wavering  friendship  to 
gallant  Israel  and  the  President's  ad- 
mission of  error  in  that  bad  Saturday 
night  vote,  came  on  the  same  day  that 
this  House  voted  to  strike  a  gold  medal 
for  the  incomparable  Nazi  hunter,  Simon 
Weisenthal.  What  timing. 

Confusion  dominates  the  Carter  doc- 


trine, and  today  is  a  landmark  day  in 
that  sea  of  helpless  indirection.  The 
nightmare  in  Iran  rages  on. 

Here  is  a  simple  arithmetic  problem: 
Take  this  leap  year  of  366  days  and  di- 
vide by  3,  and  you  get  122  days.  Well, 
today  is  the  122d  day  our  hostages  have 
been  held  in  miserable  captivity  in  our 
Tehran  Embassy.  That  is  one-third  of 
a  year.  Imagine— a  third  of  a  year.  Who 
in  this  House  or  in  the  Senate  would 
have  believed  this  possible,  on  Novem- 
ber 4  of  last  year? 

My  son  picked  up  2,000  Tehran  "hos- 
tage bracelets"  in  Los  Angeles  this  morn- 
ing. They  will  be  flown  back  here  this 
afternoon,  and  I  remind  any  Members 
who  wish  to  wear  this  remembrance 
bracelet  to  phone  my  office. 

When  I  circulated  435  bracelets  bear- 
ing the  name  of  persecuted  Soviet  dis- 
sident Anatoly  Shcharansky  a  year  ago, 
there  were  a  lot  of  takers,  but  I  do  not 
see  a  single  Member  wearing  a  bracelet 
today  to  keep  his  name  alive.  So,  please, 
if  you  request  a  "hostage  bracelet,"  wear 
it. 

My  opponent  in  1978,  Peck's  bad  boy, 
says  that  my  contribution  to  an  interna- 
tional crisis  is  to  create  jewelry.  A  small 
inexpensive  bracelet  keeping  alive  the 
name  of  1  of  our  53  hostages  is  no  more 
a  piece  of  jewelry  than  a  Star-of-David 
or  a  crucifix.  Five  million  people  who 
cared  wore  a  POW/MIA  bracelet  for  our 
men  in  Communist  dimgeons  in  Hanoi. 
Those  Americans  never  considered  those 
memorial  bracelets  as  jewelry.  What  a 
shallow  and  cheap  shot.  God  forbid  a 
third  of  a  year  from  now,  in  July,  that 
we  have  to  do  something  like  this  for 
Ambassador  Ascencio  in  Bogota.  When 
will  this  humiliation  end? 


FOREIGN  AID  BILL— A  GOOD  PLACE 
TO  START  BALANCING  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without, 
I  hope,  being  accused  of  usurping  the 
authority  of  the  majority  leader  or  any 
other  leadership  on  the  other  side  that 
the  Members  may  have,  I  did  want  to 
announce  what  I  understand  to  be  a 
change  in  the  program  today.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  the  $8  billion  foreign  aid 
appropriation  conference  report  will  not 
be  brought  up. 

Some  of  the  Members  today  received 
a  letter  from  me  and  other  colleagues  re- 
garding a  part  of  that  bill,  the  $75 
million  for  Nicaraguan  aid. 

Apparently  the  reason  the  conference 
report  will  not  be  brought  up  today  is 
because  the  House  has  nm  out  of  money. 
Let  us  think  about  that.  You  finally  ran 
out  of  money,  and  under  the  Budget  Act. 
which  now  is  the  law  of  the  land,  the  bill 
could  not  be  brought  up  because  there 
is  not  enough  remaining  budget  outlay 
authority  under  the  Budget  Act.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  bill  will  ever  come  up, 
but  if  and  when  it  does  come  up,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  if  we  are  to  be 
asked  to  cut  social  security  payments, 
housing,  and  medical  programs  and  all 
the  other  domestic  programs  for  our  peo- 
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pie,  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  the  place  to 
begin  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nicaraguan  aid 
money  ought  to  be  one  of  the  flrst  items 
in  the  category  of  budget  cuts. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RESCIND  FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED  FOR  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVmES— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  96-275) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  March  4, 
1980.) 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS WITH  RESPECT  TO  TUNI- 
SIA 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  282) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  recent  foreign- 
inspired  attempts  to  undermine  the  sta- 
bility of  Tunisia,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  282 

Whereas  Tunisia  has  demonstrated  Its 
desire  to  foster  and  maintain  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Tunisia  under  President  Bour- 
guiba  has  achieved  impressive  progress  In 
economic  growth  and  has  sought  to  achieve, 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth  with  equitable  distribution  of 
benefits  for  Its  people; 

Whereas  Tunisia,  despite  its  policy  of  pur- 
suing amicable  relations  with  Its  neighbors, 
is  now  the  victim  of  foreign  subversion  and 
possible  aggression;  and 

Whereas  Tunisia  merits  and  needs  the 
support  of  its  friends  and  allies  in  facing 
this  threat  to  Its  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  C!ongress  that  recent  foreign -inspired 
attempts  to  undermine  the  stability  of 
Tunisia  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  to  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  of  all  nations  In 
the  Mediterranean  area. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  take 
steps  to  help  Tunisia  meet  this  unprovoked 
threat  to  Its  freedom  and  security  by  fur- 
nishing appropriate  levels  of  economic  and 
security  assistance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 


utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BROOMFIELD)  Will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the   gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

Z  AB  LOCKI ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  282,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
recent  foreign-inspired  attempts  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  Tunisia. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  282, 
which  I  recently  introduced  along  with 
17  cosponsors,  is  designed  to  provide  a 
strong  congressional  message  of  support 
for  Tunisia,  a  longstanding  friendly 
coimtry.  In  a  time  when  Tunisia  faces 
an  unprovoked  threat  to  its  territorial 
integrity,  the  United  States  needs  to 
formulate  a  flrm  foreign  policy  position 
and  should  stand  ready  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving Tunisia's  independence. 

The  resolution  I  have  sponsored  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  such  a  response. 
It  cites  the  many  reasons  why  "Tunisia 
merits  our  support.  Tunisia  has  demon- 
strated close  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States.  It  has  achieved  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  self-sustaining 
economic  growth.  Finally,  despite  its 
willingness  to  pursue  amicable  relations 
with  its  neighbors,  Tunisia  finds  itself 
the  victim  of  foreign  subversion  and 
possible  aggression. 

In  the  light  of  these  factors,  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
282  states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
recent  foreign-inspired  attempts  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  Tunisia  consti- 
tute a  serious  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  and  to  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  of  all  nations 
in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

It  is  also  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  take  steps  to 
help  Tunisia  meet  this  improvoked 
threat  to  its  freedom  and  security  by 
furnishing  appropriate  levels  of  eco- 
nomic security  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tunisia  deserves  our  sup- 
port in  this  time  of  trouble.  I  urge  im- 
mediate approval  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  282. 

a  1240 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  we  have 
before  us  today  expresses  our  deep  con- 
cern over  recent  foreign  inspired  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  stability  of 
Tunisia,  a  regionally  moderate  nation 
and  an  old  friend  of  the  United  States. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  a  party  of 
antigovemment  rebels  recently  attacked 
Tunisian  territory,  visibly  shaking  the 
government  in  that  country.  As  a  result, 
the  Tunisian  Government  has  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  security  as- 
sistance. In  this  regard,  the  resolution  we 
have  before  us  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States,  which 
has  extended  economic  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  past  to  Tunisia,  should 
help  that  country  meet  this  unprovoked 


threat  to  its  freedom  and  security  by 
furnishing  appropriate  levels  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance. 

Moreover,  the  resolution  before  us 
recognizes  the  importance  of  a  stable 
Tunisia  in  maintaining  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  NATO, 
and  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Unfortunately,  not  only  the  antigov- 
emment attack  on  Tunisia  has  raised 
new  concerns  about  the  future  of  that 
pro-Western  government.  Most  recently, 
the  sudden  illness  of  Tunisian  leadership 
has  also  underscored  security  concerns 
in  that  country,  especially  in  view  of 
Libya's  continued  propaganda  assaults 
upon  the  Tunisian  Government.  As  a 
result  of  this  potentially  destabilizing 
situation  in  Tunisia,  not  to  mention 
events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  my  fellow  col- 
leagues join  together  in  expressing  our 
unswerving  commitment  to  our  longtime 
friend  Tunisia  and  adopt  the  resolution 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Laco- 
MARsiNo),  a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolution 
on  Tunisia.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brookfield)  and  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  ZABLOCKI) . 

I  think  it  is  verj-  important  that  the 
independence  of  Tunisia  be  maintained 
and  that  the  United  States  do  what  it 
responsibly  can  to  maintain  that  free- 
dom and  independence  for  this  very 
important  country  in  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BR(X>MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOC:ki.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

CENEIAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
under  consideration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  282. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  282),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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were — yeas  389,  nays  7, 
as  follows : 
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Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Ecktaardt 
Edgar 

Ejwards.  Ala. 
Edmu-ds,  Calif 
Edwards.  OUa! 
Bnery 

Erdobl 
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Poley 
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Powler 
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Olnn 
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Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 
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Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
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Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetu 
Patten 
Patterson 
Peace 
Pepper 
Petklna 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
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Quayle 
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Stauster 
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Slack 
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Smith.  Iowa 
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Snyder 
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Soiarz 

Waxman 
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Spellman 
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Whitahurst 
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Steed 
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Rudd 

Stenholm 
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Stockman 

Winn 
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Sabo 

Stratton 

Wolff 
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Btudds 

Wolpe 

Satterfleld 

Swift 

Wright 

Sawyer 
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Wyatt 

Scheuer 

Synar 

Wydler 

Schroeder 

Tatike 

Wylle 

Schulze 

Taylor 

Yates 

Sebellus 

Thomas 

Yatron 
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Thompson 

Young,  Ala^a 

Senaenbrenner 

Traxler 

Young,  Fla. 

Shannon 

Trible 

Young,  Mo. 

Sharp 

a<tall 

Zablockl 

Shelby 

Ullman 

Zeferetti 

Bhumway 

Van  Deerlln 
NAYS— 7 

Cbllins,  Tex. 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Daniel,  Dan 

MotU 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Paul 

NOT  VOTINO— 37 

Abdnor 

Dellums 

Pasbayan 

Addabbo 

Dlngell 

Pursell 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Ratchford 

Andrews, 

Fllppo 

Rhodes 

N.Dek. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Rostenkowskl 

Anthony 

Glalmo 

Hlmon 

Ashbrook 

Heckler 

Staggers 

BevUl 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stewart 

Bieegl 

Kastenmeier 

Treen 

Bonker 

McDonald 

Vander  Jagt 

Bowen 

Mat-hls 

Weaver 

CJausen 

Moffett 

Wilson.  Bob 

Davia.ac. 

Murphy,  m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  and  Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for, 
with  ISi.  McDonald  againat. 

Until  further  notice: 

1^.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mrs.  Heckler, 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Pasbayan. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  ISi.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Fllppo  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Idr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Rhodes, 

Bi(r.  JOHNSON  Of  ColcH^o  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SHELBY  and  Mr.  JONES  of  Ten- 
nessee changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  niles  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


DISMISSING    THE    ELECTION    CON- 
TEST AGAINST  THOMAS  DASCHLE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  576), 
dismissing  the  election  contest  against 
Thomas  Daschle,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  576 

Reaolved,  That  the  election  contest  of  Leo 
K.  Thorsness,  contestant,  against  Thomas 
Daschle,  ccntestee.  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  be  dis- 
missed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
investigating  contested  elections.  In  this 
Congress,  five  contested  elections  were 
filed.  In  each  case  I  appointed  as  chair- 
man an  ad  hoc  panel  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  contest  before  the  House  to- 
day, Thorsness  against  Daschle,  the 
panel  was  chaired  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio)  .  Also  serving  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  were 
committee  members,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman  of  the  panel 
(Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

This  election  contest  was  filed  by  Mr. 
Leo  K.  Thorsness  against  Thomas  A. 
Daschle  for  the  seat  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Dakota.  In 
the  election  held  on  November  7,  1978, 
Thomas  Daschle  received  64,661  votes  to 
Mr.  Thorsness'  64,647  votes,  a  margin  of 
14  votes. 

Acting  under  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Thors- 
ness requested  a  recount  for  certain  se- 
lected dlstricto.  at  which  time  the  margin 
of  votes  grew  larger  in  Mr.  Daschle's 
favor.  Thereupon,  a  complete  district- 
wide  recount  was  made  and  Mr.  Daschle's 
margin  of  victory  grew  to  a  total  of  105 
votes. 

The  election  results  were  subsequently 
certified  on  November  27,  1978,  by  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  Governor,  and 
credentials  were  issued  to  Thomas 
Daschle.  Mr.  Daschle  was  sworn  in  and 
took  office  on  January  15,  1979,  after 
presenting  his  credentials  to  the  House. 

On  December  26.  1978.  Mr.  Itiorsness 
filed  a  "notice  of  contest"  against  Mr. 
Daschle  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
The  notice  of  contest  alleged  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  review  of  more  than  2,000 
ballots  still  in  dispute  would  show  that 
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the  contestant,  Mr.  Thorsness,  did  in 
fact  receive  a  plurality. 

At  the  same  time,  the  contestant  ap- 
pealed the  determination  of  the  recount 
board  tc  the  supreme  court  of  South 
Dakota. 

On  January  25, 1979,  the  ccntestee,  Mr. 
Daschle,  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the 
contest  alleging,  among  other  things, 
a  failure  to  make  a  showing  of  grounds 
sufficient  to  change  the  results  of  the 
election. 

On  March  1,  1979,  the  ad  hoc  election 
panel,  consisting  of  myself  as  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Mendel  Davis  and  the 
Honorable  Bill  Frenzel.  held  an  open 
Rearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
oral  arguments  on  the  motion  to  dismiss. 
Both  ccntestee  and  contestant  were  rep- 
resented by  counsel.  The  contest  cen- 
tered on  the  issue  of  whether  "a  fair  and 
impartial  review"  of  the  disputed  ballots 
would  result  in  a  plurality  for  the  con- 
testant. 

The  ad  hoc  election  panel  again  met, 
on  December  13,  1979,  with  all  members 
present,  to  consider  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss. After  a  thorough  review  of  the 
record  and  after  due  deliberation  and 
notification  from  the  South  Dakota  su- 
preme court  that  it  had  determined 
Daschle  to  be  the  winner,  the  panel 
voted  3  to  0  to  recommend  to  the  full 
committee  that  the  contestee's  motion 
to  dismiss  be  granted. 

On  February  12,  1980,  a  quorum  being 
present,  by  unanimous  voice  vote,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
adopted  the  panel's  resolution  to  recom- 
mend dismissal  of  the  contest  to  the 
House. 

In  assessing  the  record  of  the  contest 
the  panel  noted  that  contestant  Thors- 
ness' case  hinged  on  the  allegation  that 
"a  fair  and  impartial  review"  of  the 
contested  ballots  would  prove  him  the 
winner.  The  panel  held  that  in  light  of 
the  exhaustive  de  novo  recount  by  South 
Dakota's  highest  court,  it  would  seem 
both  redundant  £U3d  presumptuous  for 
the  panel  to  recount  the  ballots  and  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
courts.  While  we  certainly  have  that  au- 
thority, we  found  no  reason  to  use  it. 

The  contestant  was  unable  to  produce 
any  documentary  or  other  evidence  of 
sufficient  weight  to  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee  that  the 
allegations,  if  true,  would  have  chsmged 
the  election  result.  It  was  the  commit- 
tee's unanimous  opinion  that  the  case 
should  therefore  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  for  any 
comments  the  gentleman  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  elec- 
tions panel  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
privileged  resolution.  The  contestant  and 
the  contestee  have  had  their  day  in  court. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  has  ruled  in  favor  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

The  panel  has  made  a  good  decision. 
The  committee  has  made  a  good  decision. 


The  minority  believes  that  the  House 
should  ratify  that  decision  by  passing  the 
privileged  resolution  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DISMISSING  THE  ELECTION  CON- 
TEST AGAINST  ANTHONY  CLAUDE 
LEACH.  JR. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  575) 
dismissing  the  election  contest  against 
Anthony  Clause  Leach,  Jr.,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  576 

Resolved.  That  the  election  contest  of 
Jimmy  H.  Wilson,  contestant,  against  An- 
thont  Clause  Ixach,  JuNioa,  contestee. 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  be  dismissed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp(»«.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  case  I  also  ap- 
pointed an  ad  hoc  panel  of  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  members  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  of  the  Wilson 
against  Leach  matter.  The  panel  was 
chaired  by  our  colleague  John  Burton. 
Also  serving  with  Chsdrman  Burton  were 
Joseph  G.  Minish  and  Robert  E.  Bad- 
ham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  tor 
purposes  of  debate  only  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  election  contest  before  the  House  to- 
day was  filed  by  Mr.  Jimmy  H.  Wilson 
against  Mr.  Anthony  Claude  Leacr.  Jr., 
for  the  seat  in  Uie  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana.  The  official  can- 
vass of  the  Fourth  District  of  Louisiana 
showed  that  in  the  November  7.  1978. 
elect'on  Mr.  Leach  received  65,583  votes 
and  Mr.  Wilson  received  65,317  votes,  a 
difference  of  266  votes.  Mr.  Leach  was 
certified  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  the 
elected  representative  from  the  Fourth 
District  and  he  presented  his  credentials 
and  was  sworn  in  and  took  office  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1979. 

On  December  20,  1978,  Mr.  Wilson  filed 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  a  no- 
tice of  contest.  The  matter  was  referred 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  an 
ad  hoc  panel  which  I  chaired  and  on 
which  I  was  Joined  by  Mr.  Joseph  Min- 
ish and  Mr.  Robert  Badhah  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  panel  reviewed  the  evidence 
and  held  hearings  on  the  matter,  r^>ort- 
ing  its  findings  to  the  full  committee. 
After  careful  deliberation  the  committee 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  House  that 
the  contest  be  dt.smis.sed. 


This  is  not  an  instance  where  the  in- 
cumbent's involvement  in  the  alleged 
vote  fraud  is  at  issue.  He  has  been  ac- 
quitted of  all  such  charges  by  a  Federal 
district  court  jury,  and  just  as  important, 
the  contestant  has  wiUidrawn  any  alle- 
gation of  his  invcdvement.  As  is  clear 
from  the  case  of  Evans  against  Turner, 
which  is  reprinted  as  appendix  A  in  the 
committee's  report,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Leach  any  fraud 
or  irregularities  involving  third  parties. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  question  befwe 
the  House  today  is  not  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence: that  has  already  been  decided. 
The  question  today  is  simply  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  contestant's  evidence. 

It  is  clear  under  the  governing  statute 
and  House  precedent  that  a  cmtestant 
lias  a  substantial  burden  to  carry.  A  con- 
testant must  provide  the  House  with  evi- 
dence not  only  that  fraud  or  irregularity 
existed  but  that  the  fraud  or  irregularity 
was  sufficiently  widespread  to  have 
changed  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

In  the  present  contest,  the  contestant, 
Mr.  Wilson,  consequently,  was  required 
to  allege  and  support  with  specific  evi- 
dence that  at  least  266  votes,  the  margin 
of  the  incumbent's  victory,  were  illegally 
cast  for  the  incumbent.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
that  the  contestcmt  has  not  met  this 
burden. 

The  record  fails  to  substantiate  the 
claim  that  more  than  266  votes  woe 
fraudulently  cast  for  the  incumbent.  In 
fact  the  evidence  falls  short  of  this  mark. 
The  evidence  offered  specifically  identi- 
fied only  32  potentially  illegal  votes.  And 
evoi  going  outside  the  record,  as  the 
committee  has  done,  to  review  the  evi- 
dence generated  by  the  FBI  in  its  investi- 
gation of  vote  buying  in  the  election,  at 
most  only  an  additional  34  votes  l>ecome 
suspect. 

Tlie  contestant  relies  on  a  notebook 
which  was  offered  in  evidence  at  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Leach  to  support  his  claim  that 
the  outcome  of  the  election  was  affected. 
He  claimed  that  the  notebook  contained 
the  names  of  440  voters  who  were  paid  to 
vote  in  the  election  for  the  incumbent. 

The  FBI,  however,  interviewed  283  of 
the  440  voters  named  in  the  notebook. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  interviewed, 
225  of  the  283.  stated  that  they  were  not 
paid  to  vote.  Only  58  admitted  receiving 
payment  and  of  those  17  were  not  in- 
structed on  how  to  vote  and  only  14  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Ixach. 

A  thorough  investigation  by  the  I7J3. 
attorney's  office  and  the  FBI  revealed 
only  14  votes  illegally  cast  for  the  in- 
cumbent. The  contestant  has  mxxvlded 
the  House  with  no  reason  to  believe  a 
further  investigation  by  the  House  would 
be  more  successful. 

That  an  election  contestant  fe^  that 
he  may,  some  day  and  in  some  unspec- 
ified way,  show  sufficient  fraud  is  not  the 
point;  he  must  demonstrate  to  the  House 
a  likelihood  that  further  investigation 
will  bear  fruit.  The  contestant  has  not 
done  so.  Given  the  substantial  burden  of 
proof  imposed,  the  contestcmt  has  been 
unable  to  demonstrate  that  the  result  of 
the  election  would  be  changed  by  what- 
ever deplorable  illegal  activity  might 
have  occurred  in  the  electlwi. 
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ceed  furthe^ 
had  come 
son  we  were 

I  would 
league,  the 
the  subcoE 


Olven  th(!  choice  between  dismissing 
the  contest  or  embarking  on  a  fishing 
expedition,  bouse  precedent  and  reason 
call  for  the  dlsmtasal  of  the  contest.  In 
that  recomi  lendation,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  ( oncurred. 

I  would,  >efore  yielding  for  purposes 
of  debate  oi  ly,  like  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee's reiort  was  delayed  for  some 
time  became,  after  allegations  were 
brought  and  indictments  were  brought 
by  a  Federa  grand  jury,  our  discussions 
with  the  Devartment  of  Justice  indicated 
their  very  s^ng  desire  that  we  not  pro- 
imtil  the  legal  proceedings 
an  end.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
forced  into  a  delayed  time, 
like  to  commend  my  col- 
^anking  minority  member  of 
ittee  task  force  for  the  time 
and  efFort  tliat  he  has  put  into  this  mat- 
ter. I  woula  like  to  further  comm-^nd 
him,  for  in  this  matter  he  rose  above 
the  position  of  partisanship  and  press 
conferences  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  issues  ai  best  he  could,  and  to  some 
questions  tl  at  were  in  his  mind.  Al- 
though we  (isagree  on  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  this  knatter,  I  know  he  does  this 
from  a  point  of  view  that  he  Just  feels 
another  dlsi  lOsitlcHi  other  than  dismis- 
sal would  b€  in  order.  We  feel  also,  as  a 
matter  of  cc  nscience.  given  the  statutes 
and  the  pre  cedents  of  the  House,  that 
the  dismissal  is  the  only  course  of  con- 
duct that  tlie  committee  or  the  House 
could  take. 

Mr.  THOU  EPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  purposes  of  debate  only  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Baoham). 

ni320 

Mr.  BADIIAM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chai  rman.  I  hope  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  bo  thank  him  more  as  time 
progresses. 

Mr.  THOl  EPSON.  I  would  say  to  my 
distingiilshei  [  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Calif oi  nia,  that  I  hope  so,  too.  Let 
us  see  how  \  re  do  with  the  first  third. 

Mr.  BADE  AM.  That  is  certainly  agree- 
able to  me,  I  will  say  to  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  here 
today  with  i  most  trying  and  difScult 
situation  tlu  t  involves  a  Member  of  this 
House,  the  iitegrity  of  this  House,  and 
the  situation  that  we  might  be  facing  in 
the  future  w  tien  allegations  are  brought 
against  Mm  bers  of  this  House,  as  have 
been  brougb  t.  recently  in  the  so-called 
Abscam,  anc  about  how  we  proceed  as 
a  body  that  is  responsible  for  its  own 
membership,  and  the  terms  of  member- 
ship as  oppoi  ed  to  court  proceedings  that 
are  for  the  t  iirpose  of  imcovering  crimi- 
nal matters. 

First  of  al ,  let  me  state  as  a  member 
of  the  panel  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tested election  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (llr.  Lzach)  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  can  find  no 
fault  with  tHe  actions  of  Mr.  Leach  be- 
cause Mr.  LMach  is  not  on  trial  in  these 
proceedings,  or  in  the  panel,  or  in  the 
resolution  b<  fore  the  House,  because,  as 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentlems  n  from  Califomia,  Mr.  Btjr- 
TON,  has  so  i  ptiy  pointed  out.  Mr.  Lkach 


has  been  acquitted  by  a  Federal  jury  in 
Louisiana  of  12  men  tried  and  true  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  0.  So,  again,  this  is  not  a 
criminal  proceedings  in  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination. 

What  we  have  before  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  contest  of  election  which,  as  in 
previous  contests  that  have  been  brought 
before  this  body.  We  understand  this 
procedure  prescribes  very  difficult  hur- 
dles for  a  contestant  to  surmount.  First 
of  all,  the  contestant  must  demonstrate 
in  a  specific  allegation  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  were  illegally  cast  so  as 
to  change  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
In  this  case  when  specific  allegations 
were  brought  by  Mr.  Jimmie  Wilson  of 
the  4th  District  in  Louisiana,  he  sur- 
mounted the  hurdles  and  estabUshed  a 
prima  facie  case. 

In  the  particular  election  contest  at 
hand,  we  have  specific  allegati<xis  made 
by  the  contestant  that  over  400  votes 
were  illegally  cast  and  the  election  was 
fraught  with  fraud.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  brief  of  the  contestee,  Mr.  Leach, 
that  would  tend  to  dens  this.  In  sworn 
testimony  by  over  20  people  who  were 
convicted  in  court  or  entered  guilty  pleas 
in  Federal  court  trial  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  that  these  votes  were,  indeed, 
illegally  cast.  The  majority  and,  indeed, 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
panel,  the  gentleman  from  Califomia, 
Mr.  Burton,  has  made  the  statement 
that  it  is  true  that  the  guilty  pleas  add 
up  to  approximately  33  illegally  cast 
votes.  The  prosecution  allowed  each  of 
the  defendants  to  plead  guilty  to  only 
one  count  of  vote-buying.  Swom  testi- 
mony in  the  Federal  court  in  Louisiana 
indicates  otherwise,  but  these  giiilty  were 
allowed  to  plead  on  one  count  almie  and 
that  added  up  to  about  33  votes. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  portion  of  the  transcript  of  swom 
testimony  by  the  former  mayor  of  the 
town  in  which  all  of  this  went  oa.  The 
gentleman  who  was  the  mayor  was  a 
fellow  named  Ralph  D.  McRae,  Jr.,  who 
served  as  mayor  of  the  town  of  Leesville. 
Mr.  McRae  testified  to  the  following: 

Mr.  Ralph  D.  McRae,  Jr..  called  as  a  wit- 
ness by  counsel  for  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence,  being  first  duly 
swom.  testified  as  follows: 

DiBXCT  Examination 

By  Mr.  Ltdick  : 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  your  name,  please? 

A.  My  name  Is  Ralph  D.  McRae.  Jr. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  spell  the  last? 

A.  M-c   capital   R-A-E. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  McRae? 

A.  I  live  in  Leeevllle. 

Q.  Were  you  raised  In  the  Leesville  area? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  In  Leesville? 

A.  All  my  life  except  for  the  time  q>ent  In 
the  Service  and  at  college. 

Q.  Row  old  are  you? 

A.  I  am  thirty-five. 

Q.  Are  you  married? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  children? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  I  have  three. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  and  during  what 
period  of  time? 


A.  I  was  an  infantry  officer  and  a  pUot 
from  June.  1966  until  August,  1972. 

Q.  Were  you  decorated  while  In  the  Service? 

A.  Some,  yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  decorations  did  you  receive? 

A.  Distinguished  Plying  Cross,  Bronze  Star, 
Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry.  I  have  at  over 
twenty-eight  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  Army  Ac- 
commodation Medal,  numerous  campaign 
and  service  ribbons. 

Now,  this  is  not  your  ordinary,  nm- 
of-the-mill,  vote  buyer;  and  he  said  in 
swom  testimony,  unrefuted,  unchal- 
lenged the  f (lowing: 

Question.  Did  you  talk  with  other  people 
about  the  term  commercial  voters? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Queition.  What  did  that  term  commercial 
voters  mean  between  the  people  that  you 
talked  with? 

Answer.  Sir,  the  term  refers  to  a  person 
who  has,  in  the  past,  or  expects  to  be  paid  to 
vote. 

Question.  Do  you  recall  where  It  was? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  In  an  automobile. 

Question.  What  was  said  on  that  occasion? 

Answer.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Leach  told 
me  that  he  had  reconsidered  and  he  would 
like  for  me  to  help  him  In  the  commercial 
area  In  District  Two.  I  told  him  I  thought 
five  thousand  dollars  would  do  It. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  additional  dis- 
cussions at  that  time  concerning  that 
money? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  that  the  way 
I  arrived  at  the  five  thousand  dollars  was  I 
felt  that  we  could  get  by  with  paying  five 
dollars  a  vote,  and  we  would  need  about 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  voters 
and  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the 
drivers. 

Question.  What  occurred  during  that  meet- 
ing, Mr.  McRae? 

Answer.  Well,  that  meeting  was  kind  of  a 
repeat  of  the  first.  Mr.  Leach  was  In  a  hurry. 
He  was  on  his  way  someplace.  Shreveport,  I 
guess.  And  he  asked  me  how  It  was  going.  I 
told  him  I  thought  things  were  In  pretty  good 
shape.  And  he  gave  me  a  thousand  dollars 
at  that  time. 

Again  I  want  to  stress  that  Mr. 
Leach  is  not  on  trial.  What  is  on  trial  are 
two  things  here:  The  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
integrity  of  the  election  held  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Louisiana  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1978.  While  Mr.  Leach  is  not  on 
trial;  the  election  process  of  this  coun- 
try is;  and  it  was  found  to  be  faulty; 
admittedly  fraudulent  by  the  majority 
of  the  panel.  This  puts  us  in  a  terrible 
dilemma.  First  of  all,  from  a  question  of 
timeliness,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  House  Administration's 
panel  on  this  contested  election  had  to 
delay  any  sort  of  investigation  until  the 
case  was  prosecuted  fully  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  only  then  on  resolution  of 
that  could  we  then  legitimately,  without 
obstructing  prosecution  in  the  Federal 
courts,  conduct  our  own  investigation  if 
one  was  to  be  held.  Now  we  are  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  96th  Congress.  The  case 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  the 
question  comes  out,  then,  Could  we  at 
this  point  investigate?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  should  be  answered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  the 
panel  could  not  and  did  not.  Neither  did 
the  full  committee. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  we  have 
a  situation  where  fraud  was  c(»iducted  in 
an  election  for  membership  to  this  body. 
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Such  being  the  case,  it  falls  squarely 
upon  us  to  investigate  fully  and  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  person  was 
beneficiary  of  a  fraudulent  election.  The 
people  of  that  district  have  the  right  to 
be  represented  in  a  true  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  resolution 
to  dismiss  must  be  op[>osed  because  not 
only  has  the  matter  not  been  investigated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  integrity  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I 
might  add  that  the  crimiiml  prosecution 
and  the  criminal  investigation  of  this 
same  electirai  on  November  7,  1978,  is  not 
only  still  under  investigation,  but  the 
grand  jury,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Lou- 
isiana, has  within  the  past  we^  accepted 
another  guilty  plea  to  smother  count  of 
vote  buying  in  that  election  race  of  1978, 
and  two  others  indicted  on  February  29 
in  Shreveport  on  multiple  counts  of  vote 
buying  in  Sabine  Parish.  The  indictment 
named  names  of  people  who  were  given 
money  to  vote  for  candidates  in  that 
congressional  race  in  the  primary  and  in 
the  general  election. 

D  1330 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Baoham)  an  additional  20  minutes  for 
purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  in  the  primary  suid 
in  the  general  election — and  a  Mrs.  Lor- 
raina  Sepulveda  was  indicted  by  that 
same  grand  jury  on  nine  counts  of  vote 
buying  in  that  same  election.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  both  grand  juries  above  men- 
tioned are  still  in  session.  The  Shreve- 
port one  suinounced  it  load  heard  52  wit- 
nesses and  it  would,  reconvene  this  mat- 
ter on  March  17,  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  believe,  in  all 
conscience,  that  the  Members  of  the  body 
in  which  we  are  privileged  to  serve  can 
condone  this  and  call  it  just  a  little  bit 
of  fraud,  as  was  the  gist  of  the  Ken- 
tucky case. 

For  purposes  of  debate  I  now  yield  of 
my  time  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant vote  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  have  the  feeling  some  of  the 
Members  may  want  to  look  on  this  as 
something  very  routine — a  normal  dis- 
missal of  a  contest  for  election. 

It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  fraud  which 
did  occur  in  this  particular  district.  I 
believe  that  fraud  cast  a  kind  of  a  shad- 
ow over  the  whole  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  matter  is  one  that  should  not  be 
dismissed  without  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  a  great  deal  more  investiga- 
tion, and,  certainly,  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  legal  actions  that  are  going 
forward  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  upon  this  resolu- 
tion as  not  being  pernicious  but  certainly 
being  very  premature  under  the  circimi- 
stances. 

In  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration there  is  a  precedent  that  we  are 


very  careful  about  accepting  tiecUaa 
contests.  We  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  overturn  the  opponent  will  of  the 
people  unless  we  have  very  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  will  of  the  people  was 
somehow  controverted  by  fraud,  mis- 
count or  some  other  reason.  That  is  a 
good  precedent.  We  should  stick  to  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  case 
where  there  was  widespread  fraud. 
There  were  22  guilty  pleas.  Not  one  or 
two  or  an  isolated  one.  Not  disadvan- 
taged, uneducated  people.  The  ex- 
mayor  of  the  town  is  involved  in  this 
election  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
the  words  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Califomia  (Mr.  Baoham).  We  are 
not  talldng  here  about  our  colleague, 
Buddy  Leach.  The  gentleman's  inno- 
cence has  been  determined  by  a  jury  of 
ills  peers  and  of  that  we  are  glad.  How- 
ever, we  are  talking  about  the  process 
that  brought  Mr.  Leach  into  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  compare  the  Das- 
chle case  which  has  just  been  dispatched 
by  this  House,  we  will  recall  that  there 
we  let  the  State  supreme  court  make  the 
decision.  We  deferred  action  until  all 
the  local  dust  had  settled. 

In  this  case,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr.  Bad- 
ham)  .  grand  juries  are  still  in  operation. 
There  were  two  guilty  pleas  accepted 
last  week.  Obviously  gand  juries  are 
still  sitting  on  this  matter.  The  matter 
has  not  been  completed  in  Louisiana  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  House  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
testee has  submitted  documentation 
showing  440  allegedly  bought  votes. 
That  contest  was  won  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Leach)  by  266  votes.  The  22  people  who 
pleaded  guilty  are  certainly  not  going 
to  plead  guilty  for  any  more  than  they 
have  to,  so  we  have  a  very  small  number 
of  votes  that  have  been  admittedly 
bought. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  when 
we  have  22  guilty  pleas  previously,  a 
couple  of  more  now  and  a  grand  jury 
still  sitting,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  more  than  266  votes  may  have 
been  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  election 
process  is  so  fundamental  and  our  rep- 
resentativeness is  so  fundamental,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake,  and 
a  terrible  precedent,  for  this  House  to 
dismiss  this  case  at  this  time. 

Obviously,  the  House  should  retain 
jurisdiction  of  this  contest  until  all  of 
us  are  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no 
pall,  no  shadow  hanging  over  the  elec- 
tion of  our  colleague. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend 
very  strongly,  as  strongly  as  I  can  to 
this  body,  do  not  take  this  measure 
lightly.  It  is  not  some  kind  of  indict- 
ment of  the  gentlonan  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Leach)  .  It  is  simply  an  earnest  de- 


sire on  our  part  to  find  out  what  indeed 
happened  in  that  etectlan  district.  We 
have  not  yet  found  out. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Bpeaktr,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ai^homa^ 
(Mr.  DicKXHsoif) . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  motion  in  the  House 
to  dismiss  the  election  contest  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  shared  my  shock  and  out- 
rage at  the  various  revelations  whi(^ 
have  been  made  through  court  tpgtiwinfny 
and  FBI  reports  as  to  how  improper  in- 
fiuences  were  exerted  to  affect  the  out- 
come of  this  race  for  a  seat  here  in  the 
n.S.  House  of  Representatives.  One  could 
easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  sordid  election  c<hi- 
tests  in  modem  times — and.  yet,  the  ma- 
jority on  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration would  have  us  believe  that 
there  was  not  enough  wrongdoing  to 
question  the  266-vote  margin  in  this 
election. 

On  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
to  date,  it  would,  of  course,  be  Impossible 
to  say  how  many  fraudulent  votes  were 
cast  in  favor  of  the  alleged  winner  in  this 
race.  We  do  know  that  24  individuals 
have  been  convicted  of  vote-buying 
activities  and  a  notebook  was  offered  In 
evidence  at  one  of  the  trials  in  this  case 
containing  the  names  of  440  voters  who 
were  purportedly  paid  to  vote  for  the  con- 
testee in  the  general  election.  Various  in- 
vestigations and  court  proceedings  are 
still  underway  in  this  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion that  the  "contestee  Leach  received 
the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  was 
duly  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District."  I  do  not  think 
that  the  House  should  give  its  stamp  of 
approval  to  the  outcome  of  a  race  which 
is  so  shrouded  in  uncertainty  and 
chicanery. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  to  reject 
this  motion  dismissing  the  election  con- 
test against  Mr.  Leach  and  I  further  urge 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration then  examine  the  case  on  its 
merits  by  conducting  a  full  inquiry  into 
all  available  evidence — something  which 
the  coQunittee  has  not  done  to  date. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell)  . 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  today  talking  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 575,  dismissing  without  full  investi- 
gation the  election  contest  against  our 
colleague  from  Louisiana.  As  a  small  step 
toward  restoring  public  confidence  in  this 
institution,  this  resolution  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
majority  sees  its  responsibility  in  elec- 
tion disputes  as  one  of  separating  chal- 
lenges which  "merit  a  full  investigation 
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but  as  far  as  investigation  or  hearings 
into  the  actual  fact,  I  will  have  to  say 
"no." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So.  as  the  gentle- 
man has  already  stated  then,  there 
really  was  not  an  adequate  investigation 
on  our  part? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  it  is  certainly 
unfortunate  because  we  have  enough 
problems  as  it  is  with  credibility  these 
days,  and  that  is  certainly  too  bad.  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Speaker  as  to 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  I  have  been 
sitting  through  this  debate,  trying  to 
read  the  committee  report  and  form  a 
judgment.  There  were  two  points  that  I 
am  still  not  clear  about,  and  certainly  I 
want  to  make  a  judgment  based  on  the 
facts  and  not  some  partisan  considera- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia feels  likewise. 

In  the  opening  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  he  read  or  re- 
ferred to  testimony  from  a  Mayor  McRae 
of  Leesvllle,  I  believe  it  is,  Louisiana. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
know  whether  Mayor  McRae's  testimony 
was  given  at  the  trial  of  Congressman 
Leach,  which  resulted  in  his  acquittal? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Yes.  The  record  will 
show  that  the  testimony  that  I  referred 
to  was  given  by  former  Mayor  McRae  of 
Leesville  in  the  trial  of  Congressman 
Leach. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is,  if  that  testimony  were  to  be 
believed  by  myself  or  by  a  jury,  then  it 
was  pretty  clear  that  Congressman  Leach 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged;  and 
since  the  jury  acquitted  him,  it  must 
have  been  based  on  some  judgment  by 
that  jury  that  Mr.  McRae's  testimony 
was  not  credible. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  find  the  gentleman's 
analysis  striking.  I  find  the  gentleman's 
analysis  extremely  logical,  and  I  have 
a  hard  time  believing  the  whole  thing, 
too. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  May  I  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  other  question  is 
this,  and  it  was  a  point  which  both  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  made;  that  is. 
there  was  another  reason  that  perhaps 
the  committee  should  retain  jurisdiction. 
That  relates  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
ongoing  investigations  by  other  grand 
juries  involving  this  same  matter. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  frran  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BADHAM)  or  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton) 
would  care  to  give  some  guidance  to 
those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  significance  of  the  ongoing 
grand  jury  investigations? 


Mr.  BADHAM.  Well.  I  think  it  is  some- 
what  clear  that  the  Federal  Justice  De- 
partment is  not  satisfied  that  all  the 
wrongdoing  pertinent  to  that  particular 
election  has  been  uncovered  and  brought 
to  the  Federal  court. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  for  further 
response. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  being  that  in  the  committee  report 
we  state  that  there  was — paraphrasing — 
there  were  not  enough  votes  that  were 
proved  to  have  been  bought  to  overturn 
the  result  of  the  election.  Now,  in  the 
process  of  pleading,  plea  bargaining, 
many  of  the  people  involved  plead  to  one 
instance  of  vote  buying  when  in  fact 
there  had  been  a  number  of  instances 
under  question.  The  fact  that  now  there 
are  other  instances  coming  to  light 
strengthens  the  argument  that  there 
were  in  fact  enough  votes  in  question, 
and  that  in  fact  if  the  investigation  were 
to  continue  and  we  were  to  consider  all 

0  the  numbers  that  were  in  question  as 
fraudulent  votes,  that  it  would  probably 
be  enough  to  change  the  result  of  an 
election.  Not  knowing  that  fact  at  this 
time,  we  are  making  the  argument  that 
this  committee  should  rettiin  jurisdiction 
until  such  time  as  it  is  closed  out,  and 
that  we  are  satisfied  completely  that 
there  are  enough  votes. 

I  am  not  condoning  a  little  sin  in  the 
process,  but  that  is  the  way  the  commit- 
tee has  operated  on  this,  and  we  have 
tried  to  look  at  all  elections  along  those 
lines. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
have  got  my  own  time.  I  was  just  stand- 
ing. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  does  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Badham,  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  C^ifomia  (Mr.  Badham) 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Could  it  be  agreed 
that  the  gentleman  reserve  the  balance 
of  his  time,  but  that  the  last  2  minutes 
be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  panel, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
JohnL.  Burton)  ? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  We  want  to  be  fair 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  K  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  have  always  agreed  that  the  gen- 
tleman, the  distinguished  chairman,  is 
eminently  fair. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  And  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  panel, 
also. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
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of  the  full  committee  if  I  may  be  yielded 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  chairman  yields 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gmtleman  from  California,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  chairman  be  informed  as 
to  when  we  approach  the  last  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  precedents  of  the  House  must  be 
followed.  We  have  a  duty  to  ourselves. 
I  think  we  also  have  a  duty  to  the  con- 
testants, we  have  a  duty  to  the  voters  of 
that  congressional  district,  and  cer- 
tainly, in  the  words  of  our  great  friend 
and  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Shuster  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
said: 

The  position  Is  that  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Louisiana  have  a  right  to 
a  final  determination  of  this  question,  or 
this  matter. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  is  what 
we  are  doing. 

Unsupported  allegations  of  fraud  or 
irregularity  are  insufficient  to  overturn 
an  election.  This  is  in  the  matter  of  Mx. 
Pierce,  who  was  a  contestant,  versus  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  an  Incumbent.  I  was  on  that 
panel.  I  chaired  that  panel,  and  we  held 
in  favor  of  a  member  of  the  opposition 
that  unsupported  allegations  of  fraud  or 
irregularity  were  insufflclent,  that  there 
must  be  specificity,  and  that  we  cannot 
just  go  on  a  fishing  expedition. 

I  think  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Badham),  will 
admit  that  he  is  not  sure  what  we  would 
do  if  we  did  not  dismiss  today,  but  we 
probably  should  go  somewhere  and  look 
at  something.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
the  FBI  investigation  was  alleged  to  be 
cursory,  however,  I  submit  it  is  a  crime 
to  lie  to  a  law  enforcement  official  in  his 
official  capacity,  whether  one  is  under 
oath  or  not. 

We  were  asked  to  take  the  testimony 
of  an  admitted  felon,  former  Mayor 
McRae,  but  the  jury  listened  to  it  and 
did  not  agree  to  it  at  the  time  they 
acquitted  Mr.  Leach  of  any  wrongdoing. 

Allegations  of  fraud  or  irregularity 
absent  a  showing  of  the  contestee's  in- 
volvement must  be  supported  by  evidence 
sufficiently  specific — and  I  xmderline 
that — to  support  a  finding  that  final  and 
further  investigation  will  likely  bear 
fruit. 

Nobody  is  saying  this  is  likely  to  bear 
fruit.  They  are  saying  we  should  go  on  a 
fishing  expedition  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  it  bears  fruit. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  could  finish  this  first,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield.  Let  me  finish  this  reference  to 
Evans  against  Turner,  and  then  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  case  of  Evans  against  Turner  in 
the  56th  Congress  was  very  persuasive  at 
least  on  this  Member  as  we  were  trjring 
to  determine  what  the  f&cts  are  and  if 
there  were  any  irregxilarity  in  electlcm. 
and  yet  the  person  thought  to  be  penal- 
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ized,  if  you  will,  was  not  a  porticipaat  in 
those  irregular  activities. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
circulation  of  a  general  circular  pro- 
posing bribery,  of  which  the  contestee 
was  not  cognizant,  and  it  did  not  vitiate 
the  election  although  it  was  accompanied 
by  acts  of  bribery. 

On  February  5,  1900,  Mr.  Romulus  R. 
Linney,  of  North  Carolina,  from  the 
Committee  on  Elections  No.  1,  sulHnitted 
a  report  in  the  Kentucky  case  of  Evans 
against  Turner.  The  grounds  of  the  con- 
test alleged  by  the  contestant  were  fraud 
and  bribery,  the  specifications  of  which 
were  denied  by  the  sitting  Member. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  se^ns  to  be  right 
on  all  fours  with  this  matter. 

The  opinion  states  that  the  sitting 
Member  had  been  returned  by  a  plural- 
ity of  568  votes,  a  close  election.  The  com- 
mittee decided  the  contestant  had  not 
successfully  attacked  that  vote,  and 
enough  votes  were  not  vitiated. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  finding 
the  majority  panel  made. 

The  evidence  offered  by  the  conteataiit 
tends  to  prove  the  allegations  of  fraud  and 
bribery,  and  much  of  It  discloses  the  resort 
to  methods  which  were  disreputable — 

As  was  the  case  here  with  whatever 
actions  other  people  were  taking. 

To  continue,  Mr.  Speaker: 
it  Is  In  evidence  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  a  circular  was  issued  and  generally 
distributed  in  the  city  of  Louisville  among 
the  political  workers  of  the  contestant, 
printed  on  the  pi4>er  of  the  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  on  that  date,  and  con- 
taining a  proposition  to  place  (100  in  each 
precinct,  and  requesting  Captains  of  each 
ward,  if  they  did  not  get  the  money  by  6:30 
on  the  morning  of  the  election,  to  come  to 
headquarters.  The  clrcxUar  was  Issued  by 
enemies  of  the  contestant.  llilB  Is  a  novel 
method  in  the  history  of  political  struggles 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  demands  the  unquallfled  ood- 
demnation  of  the  committee. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  the  ac- 
tivities that  were  engaged  in  by  persons 
were  admitted  felons,  including  one 
whose  testimony  was  read  to  the  House 
or  to  those  who  are  persons  unknown 
at  this  time,  are  equally  reprehensible 
to  this  Member  of  Congress  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  entire  House. 

Returning  to  the  finding,  Mr.  Speaker : 

This  evidence  tends  strongly  to  establish 
the  contention  of  the  contestant  but  does 
not  show  the  contestee  was  a  party  to  the 
fraud. 

There  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  contestee  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
fake  circular,  and  there  is  much  evidence 
offered  by  the  contestee  showing  the  propo- 
.sitions  of  bribery  came  from  persons  who 
were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  from  someone — anyone  from  whom 
they  could  obtain  it.  Upon  a  careful  consid- 
eration, the  committee  was  iinable  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  number  of  votes  tainted  and 
vitiated  by  fraud  and  bribery. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  debate  or 
division,  I  might  add,  the  House  agreed 
to  the  resolutions  confirming  title  on  the 
sitting  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  the  allegations  concerned  a  cer- 
tain area  in  Vernon  Parish,  ward  1,  pre- 
cinct 11,  called  the  "C^rossing."  Histori- 


cally, in  1971  Representative  Lkacb  got 
71.6  percent  of  the  vote  against  two  can- 
didates. In  1975  that  total  was  raised 
when  he  was  a  State  sesator  by  IS  per- 
centage points,  and  he  received  86.7  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  In  this  election  it  was 
increased  by  less  than  7  percent,  by  6.3 
percent  or  half  of  the  increase  over  the 
prior  4  years,  and  he  received  93  percent 
of  the  vote. 

I  mention  this  Just  to  indicate  that  the 
historical  support  here  was  predomi- 
nantly, if  not  totally,  black.  It  was  a 
blMk  constituency  that  the  incumbent 
had,  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  to  buy  allegiance  at  this 
time.  It  was  evident  in  fact  that  he  was 
so  popular  in  the  community  that  a  va- 
riety of  candidates — I  think,  including 
the  school  board  and  the  county  sheriff 
or  parish  sheriff,  who  parenthetically  re- 
ceived 15  percent  of  all  Federal  revenue 
sharing  right  off  the  top  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  fact  including  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator — were  attach- 
ing themselves  to  his  coattails.  and  he 
was  leading  several  slates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  the  people 
do,  as  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
fnna  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shustek).  said, 
have  a  right  to  a  resolution  of  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  only  reso- 
lution can  be  dismissal,  and  to  go  on  a 
fishing  expedition,  I  think,  is  unfair  and 
does  not  resolve  the  matter  for  them  nor 
for  the  incumbent. 

Again  the  testimony  of  an  admitted 
felon  who  was  relied  upon  here  was  lis- 
tened to  by  a  jury  of  12  men  and  women, 
good  and  true,  and  it  is  a  fact  in  judicial 
law  that  they  were  there  watching  the 
demeanor  of  and  were  able  to  assess  the 
credibility  of  that  person  and  chose  to 
believe  that  person  was  not  in  fact  tell- 
ing the  truth.  I  think  we  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  caimot  gainsay  that. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
g«itleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  it  is  not 
true  that  we  are  to  use  our  remaining 
2  minutes  after  the  time  the  gentlonan 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  1  minute  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

LUNGREN) . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
begin  by  saying  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Badham)  made  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  interrupt,  I  will  ask  the  Chair 
to  remind  me  when  I  have  5  minutes  re- 
maining. I  yield  1  minute  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Lun- 

GREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee,  but  I  have  been  trying  to 
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listen  to  find  o  it  what  the  criteria  is  that 
was  used  for  tl:  is  resolution. 

I  beard  the  i  lentleman  from  California 
tell  us  that  ur  less  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  sh«  iws  there  is  in  fact  a  true 
contest  of  an  ( lection,  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  woul<l  be  appropriate,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  two  questiCHis  of  the 
gentleman  fro  n  California. 

First,  do  we  nave  in  this  House  in  past 
experience  a  situation  which  parallels 
this,  that  is.  one  in  which  24  people 
have  already  leen  convicted  either  by  a 
plea  or  by  a  co  nviction  of  a  court  of  vote 
fraud? 

Second,  I  w(  uld  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  it  not  true  that  most  of  us  who 
have  been  involved  with  legal  proceed- 
ings know  thst  plea  bargaining  usually 
amounts  to  a  lessening  of  the  charges 
that  were  orig  nally  brought  and  may  in 
fact  not  really  limit  themselves  to  all  of 
the  charges  tli  at  were  brought? 
D  1400 

BIr.  JOHN  I .  BURTON.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  LUNGR  EN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHN  :..  BURTON.  The  34  was 
the  nimiber  tiat  totaled  those  in  the 
indictment.  n(  t  the  plea  bargaining.  So 
the  34  was  wh  at  they  were  indicted  for. 
They  plea-ba -gained  that  down  to  a 
lesser  number  The  number  34  was  the 
number  of  illc!  ;al  votes  that  were  named 
or  alleged  in  bhe  indictments.  So  that 
answers  that  i  [uestion. 

Mr.  LUNGR  EN.  There  were  24,  I  un- 
derstand, whc  have  been  convicted  to 
this  point,  alt  lough  2  more  are  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  JOHN  L,.  BURTON.  Thirty-four 
was  the  total  number  of  tainted  votes 
that  were  al^ged  in  the  indictments 
and,  as  the  ge^itleman  knows,  an  indict- 
ment is  an  accusation  and  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  LUNGE  EN.  My  questiwi  then  is 
this:  Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that 
the  24  who  h  ive  been  convicted  is  the 
total  sum  an<  substance  of  all  of  the 
possible  fraud  >  And  I  mean  by  "possi- 
ble," for  which  there  is  some  credible 
evidence  that  existed  In  that  election. 
Is  that  what  we  are  to  believe  and, 
therefore,  are  consistent  in  saying  that 
In  no  way  cciild  there  have  been  266 

Mr,  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  think  we 
would  be  COTis  stent  in  saying  that  in  no 
way  do  we  kntjw  in  any  election  in  the 
Nation  there  r  lay  or  may  not  have  been 
a  fraudulent  vote  cast. 

I  woiild  jus  respond  by  saying — and 
then  I  will  yitld  to  the  gentleman  from 


debate  only — that  under 


the  rules  of  th»  House,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  ta  ik  force  involving  a  mem- 
ber of  your  paj  ty,  a  member  of  this  party 
over  here,  we  ruled  at  that  time  that 
there  would  dave  to  be  specific  allega- 
tions that  lea(  1  you  somewhere  and  you 
cannot  just  say  there  has  been  some 
fraud  and  to  i  o  about  it.  Even  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Badham)  was  at  a  specific  loss  to 
tell  us  what  U  >  do  except  that  our  com- 
mittee someho  w  could  have  done  a  better 
job  than  the  :  ^I.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  could  have  I  believe,  with  the  prece- 


dents of  the  House,  with  the  allegations 
that  were  made,  specific  allegations  that 
were  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the 
numbers  do  not  add  up  to  a  total.  That 
in  no  way  says  a  little  fraud  is  not  a  bad 
thing.  A  litUe  fraud,  like  a  Uttle  bit  of 
learning,  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time,  although 
I  did  not  plan  to,  just  to  make  a  couple  of 
observations. 

I  think,  somehow,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Leach)  really  be- 
comes a  victim  of  the  political  climate, 
and  I  think,  in  making  him  the  victim 
of  the  political  climate,  we  really  make 
the  House  a  victim  of  the  political  cli- 
mate. I  say  that  because  I  think  that  our 
minds  are  really  made  up  on  this  issue 
and  it  is  basically  being  made  up  because 
of  which  party  we  happen  to  belong  to. 
This  election  contest  is  not  being  de- 
cided based  on  how  we  should  interpret 
the  law  that  we  passed  in  this  area,  but  it 
is  being  decided  based  on  how  many 
press  releases  we  can  issue  on  Congress- 
man Leach's  election. 

I  think  we  do  ourselves  a  disservice  in 
this  area.  We  passed  a  law  which  should 
govern  what  action  we  should  take  in 
this  regard,  and  it  says  that  the  person 
who  is  challenging  must  show  grounds 
sufficient  to  change  the  result  of  the 
election,  not  the  fact  that  there  was 
fraud,  or  that  there  were  votes  bought 
in  the  election.  That  is  admitted.  A  trial 
has  cleared  Congressman  Leach  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  that  regard  completely. 
In  fact,  the  challenger  does  not  even 
contest  Leach's  involvement  any  more. 

But  if  you  accept  as  fact  all  of  the 
votes  that  the  challenger  says  were 
bought  were  in  fact  bought,  it  does  not 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  election.  And 
the  law  that  we  in  this  House  passed 
clearly  states  that  the  challenger  must 
show  that  enough  votes  were  fraudu- 
lently cast  to  change  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  That  clearly  has  not  been  done. 

We  have  been  looking  at  this  election 
for  over  a  year;  the  U.S.  attorney  has; 
the  FBI  has;  and  you  can  book  it  that 
the  challenger  has.  And  despite  all  of 
that,  despite  all  of  those  interviews,  they 
still  have  not  come  up  with  a  standard 
that  we  ourselves  have  placed  on  the 
challenger,  that  he  has  to  show  that 
there  were  votes  bought  and  that  it 
would  in  fact  chsuige  the  result  of  the 
election. 

So  are  we  interested  in  doing  a  serv- 
ice to  this  House  and  to  this  body  and 
not  just  to  our  party?  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  those  facts,  forget  the  press  re- 
leases, and  do  justice  to  the  gentleman 
whose  career,  really,  is  at  stake  and  in- 
deed the  integrity  of  this  House  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  further  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Bocgs)  . 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


from  California  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  climate  that  we  have  in- 
deed created  here  or  have  simply  re- 
flected here,  and  there  is  another  climate 
that  we  have  to  think  about  aside  from 
the  integrity  of  this  House,  and  that  is 
the  integrity  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  the  integrity  of  all  of  the  people  who 
have  worked  for  so  many  years  in  trying 
to  make  certain  that  all  of  the  chores  of 
democracy  have  been  properly  done, 
that  the  voters  are  properly  registered, 
that  the  voters  know  what  the  issues  are, 
that  the  voters  know  where  the  polling 
places  are,  that  they  have  easy  access  to 
the  vote,  that  the  vote  will  be  admin- 
istered over  by  honest  and  efficient  com- 
missioners, that  the  vote  will  be  properly 
counted,  honestly  counted  and  promptly 
promulgated. 

There  have  been  groups  in  Louisiana 
which  have  been  working  in  these 
regards  for  over  40  years.  We  were  one 
of  the  first  States  to  having  voting 
machines,  we  were  one  of  the  first  States 
to  have  permanent  registration  since 
1941.  We  worked  diligently  to  enlarge 
the  franchise,  particularly  to  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  and  many  of  the  people 
who  have  worked  in  this  regard  also 
worked  very  diligently  in  the  campaign 
of  the  gentleman  whose  contest  is  before 
us  today. 

So  I  do  think  we  have  to  remember 
these  elements  as  well. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Elections 
Subcommittee  of  House  Administration, 
and  I  have  worked  with  many  of  the 
Members  who  have  spoken  previously 
today.  I  think  I  have  agreed  on  that 
committee  very,  very  often  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL) .  I  have  also  agreed  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  John  L. 
Burton).  And  I  do  think  that  we  all 
know  that  in  other  contests  that  we  have 
looked  at,  we  agreed  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  time  and  the  effort  and  the 
moneys  that  would  have  to  be  expended 
to  attorneys  and  other  investigators  to 
look  into  cases  where  not  sufficient 
amounts  of  evidence  had  been  shown 
that  the  election  could  be  overturned  by 
the  number  of  votes  that  were  in  contest. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
In  voting  to  dismiss  this  contest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) has  4  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bad- 
ham)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  point  should  be  made. 
There  was  a  statement  made  concerning 
partisanship  of  this  nature,  and  I  think 
that  the  majority  side  would  agree  that 
we  have  heard  many  contested  elections 
this  year  and  that  we  on  the  minority 
side  have  in  every  Instance  agreed  with 
the  majority  in  all  cases  In  dismissing 
challenges  by,  in  all  cases,  the  minority 
candidates.  And,  this  happens  to  be  one 
that  we  stand  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  It  should  be 
inferred  that  this  Is  strictly  partisanship 
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on  the  part  of  the  minority.  Rather,  it 
is  a  stand  against  fraud  In  the  election 
process. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
spond that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  never  raised  this  on  a  partisan 
level,  and  I  commended  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Badham)  for  it.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bad- 
ham)  was  out  of  the  country  on  official 
business  at  the  time  that  your  leader- 
ship held  a  press  conference  before  our 
first  meeting  on  it,  to  let  us  know  what 
they  were  going  to  do.  So  any  remarks 
certainly  would  not  go  to  any  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  either  the  task  force 
or  the  committee.  So  the  gentleman  is 
to  be  commended  for  approaching  this 
with  an  open  mind.  It  was  the  Republl- 
.  can  leadership  which  chose  to  make  this 
a  partisan  issue  and  practically  decide 
what  the  votes  were  going  to  be  before 
we  had  our  hearing  on  it.  I  wanted  to 
make  that  straight,  to  differentiate  the 
gentleman  from  the  position  of  the 
leadership.  I  think  the  gentleman  did 
approach  it,  as  we  did,  with  as  open  a 
mind  sis  possible,  but  it  was  their  leader- 
ship press  conference  that  sought  to  put 
this  in  a  somewhat  partisan  light.  I  do 
not  think  the  members  of  the  committee 
did,  because  it  was  not  an  easy  situation 
for  them. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  just  men- 
tion a  couple  of  comments  that  were 
made  by  the  Members  from  Louisiana, 
that  really  one  of  the  basic  items  here  at 
question  is  the  book  of  440  people,  al- 
legedly the  commercial  vote,  were  they 
taken  to  the  polls  as  just  innocent  black 
folks  being  driven  to  the  polls,  or  were 
they  actually  paid?  That  is  where  the 
whole  thing  turns.  We  have  had  no  in- 
vestigation of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Shuster)  . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  questioning 
the  integrity  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Leach)  .  We  are  not  even 
asking  for  a  final  disposition  here  to- 
day. We  are  simply  saying  that  this 
should  not  be  swept  under  the  rug.  We 
are  simply  saying  that  there  is  evidence 
of  fraud.  After  all,  several  people  have 
already  been  convicted.  There  is  an  on- 
going, continuing  FBI  investigation. 
Eight  people  are  still  under  investigation. 
So  there  Is  evidence  of  fraud;  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  votes  were  bought  Is 
still  at  Issue.  We  have  no  Issue  over 
whether  or  not  some  votes  were  bought, 
that  Is  agreed  upon. 
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The  Issue  is  how  many  votes  were 
bought,  and  we  think  that  not  only  Re- 
publicans but  Democrats,  as  well,  should 
join  In  not  permitting  this  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  The  issue  Is  not  Mr 
Leach's  integrity. 


The  issue  is  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
toral process. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  resolution  so 
that  the  committee  can  proceed  with  a 
full  hearing  into  this  contested  election. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  House  for  his  nonpartisan 
statement. 

I  also  thank  him  for  the  bipartisan 
statements  that  were  made  before  we 
even  had  our  first  hearings.  I  would  refer 
him  to  his  own  statement : 

The  position  is  that  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  have  a  right  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  this  matter. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
differ  as  to  whether  or  not  a  House  com- 
mittee could  do  a  better  investigatory  job 
than  the  FBI.  We  do  not  think  we  could. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  is  it  not  true 
that  Republicans  on  the  committee  vig- 
orously supported  dismissing  the  election 
contest  brought  by  a  Republican,  Leo 
Thorsness?  So  our  position  is  not  simply 
a  partisan  decision. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  will  not  talk 
about  the  Republicans  on  the  committee. 
I  commended  them.  It  was  the  leadership 
on  the  gentleman's  side  that  chose  to  put 
this  in  partisan  perspective  before  we 
had  our  first  committee  hearing,  assum- 
ing we  were  going  to  give  them  5  minutes 
and  not  let  them  talk.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Badham)  was  told — 
well,  he  was  out  of  tlie  country  on  official 
business — ^like  his  vote  had  already  been 
counted  at  a  certain  place.  I  do  not  think 
that  was  proper. 

We  voted  to  dismiss  counts.  In  fact, 
we  are  following  precedents  laid  down 
in  the  matter  of  Pierce  agtunst  Pursell 
where  I,  as  a  Democrat,  chaired  the  sub- 
committee and  ruled  against  the  Demo- 
crat contestee. 

So  these  matters  have  been  nonparti- 
san, but  it  was  the  leadership  of  the 
other  side  that  sought  to  put  this  here. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
who  have  to  be  as  outraged  and  shocked 
as  anybody  that  there  could  be  a  tainted 
election  In  that  State,  need  a  resolution 
of  this  problem.  They  have  never  seen 
the  likes  of  this  in  any  election  prior  to 
this,  and  hope  they  never  see  any  tainted 
elections  again. 

I  just  believe  that  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss Is  the  right  thing  for  the  integrity 
of  the  House  and  the  right  thing  for  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Leach.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  this  has  been  cast  by 
sOTne  Members  under  a  partisan  pall. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
enough  has  been  ssdd  on  the  questlcm, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  resolution. 
The   question   was   taken;    and   the 


Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  241,  nays  153. 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  36,  as 
follows: 

(Boll  No.  1141 

TEAS— 041 


AddabtM 

Fountain 

Natcber 

Akeka 

Fowler 

Nedzl 

AlboMa 

Frost 

Nelaon 

Ambro 

Fuqua 

NlchoU 

Anderson, 

Garcia 

Noten 

Calif. 

Oeydoa 

Nowak 

Gephardt 

Dakar 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Oberrtv 

Apniegate 

Olnn 

Obey 

Ashley 

GUrkman 

Ottlnger 

AsDin 

Gonzalez 

Panetta 

AtUnnn 

Gore 

Flatten 

AuColn 

Gramm 

Patterson 

BaUey 

Gray 

Peaae 

Baldus 

Guarinl 

Pepper 

Bames 

Gudger 

Perklna 

Beard.  R.I. 

Hau,  Ohio 

Peyser 

Befell 

Hall,  Tet. 

Pickle 

BeUenaon 

Hamilton 

PreycT 

Benjamin 

Hanoe 

Price 

Bingham 

Hanley 

RAhaU 

Blanchard 

Harktn 

Rangd 

BoKga 

Harris 

Reuss 

Boland 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Boiling 

Heftel 

Roberta 

Boner 

Hlghtower 

Rodlno 

Bonlor 

Holland 

Roe 

Bouquard 

Howard 

Rose 

Braderoas 

Hubbard 

Rosenthal 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Roybal 

Brlnklery 

Hutto 

RunneU 

Brodhead 

Ireland 

Rusao 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Sabo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jenkins 

Santlnl 

Burllaon 

Jenrette 

Saftterfleld 

Burton.  John 

Johnson.  Oallf 

Scheuer 

Burton.  PhlUlp  Jones,  Okla. 

Setberilng 

Bjrron 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sharp 

Carr 

Kastenineler 

Shelby 

Oavanaugh 

Kazen 

Skelton 

Chappell 

KeUy 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

KUdee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

Kogovsek 

Solaiz 

Ctoelho 

Kostmayer 

^>ellman 

Collins,  ni. 

LaFaloe 

Staggers 

Conjrers 

Leath.  Tex. 

Stark 

Corman 

Le-*erer 

Steed 

Cotter 

I/ehmsn 

Stenholm 

D'Amours 

Leland 

Stokes 

Danlelson 

LevltM 

Stratton 

Daschle 

Uoyd 

Studds 

delaOaraa 

Lon?,  r«. 

Stump 

Dellums 

Loni?.  Md 

Swtft 

Derrick 

Lowry 

Synar 

Dicks 

Luken 

Thompaon 

D1(?K8 

Lundlne 

Traxler 

DlngeU 

McOormack 

UdaU 

DlTon 

McHugh 

Ullman 

Dodd 

McKay 

VanDeertiB 

Donnelly 

Maculre 

Vanlk 

Downey 

Uarkey 

Vento 

Drlnan 

MaUui 

Volkmer 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mattox 

Walgren 

Bsrly 

Mavroulea 

Watkliu 

E^khardt 

MaezoU 

Weiss 

Edgar 

Ulca 

White 

Edwarda.CaIU 

Mlkuiakl 

WhlUey 

Knrtlsh 

MUler,  Calif. 

Whltten 

Ertd 

Mlneta 

WUaon,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Mtnl* 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mltr.h«ai,  Md. 

Wlrth 

Pary 

Uoriaey 

wour 

Par<cell 

Moffett 

Wolpe 

Paslo 

MoUohaa 

Wright 

Ferraro 

isont'somety 

Wyatt 

PHher 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Tatea 

Flthlan 

Mottl 

Tatron 

Pllppo 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Touzig,  Mo. 

Plorto 

Mumhy,  Pa. 

Zablo<» 

Foley 

Murttaa 

ZeferettI 

Uren,Pa. 
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Archer 

Badlum 

BBfalU 

BMiman 

B««rd.Tenn. 

Bennett 

Berautar 

Betbune 

Bnwmfldd 

Brawn.  Oblo 

BroyhUl 

BuclMXUtn 

Buigener 

BuUer 

Campbell 

Osmey 

cuter 

caaeney 

Clauaen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Ooleman 

Collins.  Tex. 

Oonabie 

Oonte 

Corcoran 

Cou((hlin 

Oouiter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Dan'«l.  a.  W. 

DannemeTer 

Davis.  Mich. 

Dedurd 

Derwlnekt 

Derlne 

DtcUnaon 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Bnery 

ErdMU 

Brienbom 

Evans.  Dei. 

Ftnwlck 

Pindley 

Flsb 

PorsTthe 

Prenzel 

QUnian 


Leach,  La. 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
IV.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Barnard 
BevlU 
Btaggl 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Davis,  S.C. 


BENNET  TT 


recorled 


REPORT 


DELAY   IN 
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SI8TANCE 
1980 

(Mr.  LONG 
was   given 
House  for  1 
extend  his  rec^arks.) 
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dingrlch 
a  jldwater 
0  x>dling 
a  radlaon 
a  rassley 
a  reen 
a  isham 
Oiiyer 
H  igedom 
^Linmer- 

ichmidt 
l^nsen 
Btntaa 
Hgckler 
B  lllla 
h  ixaoa 
H>llc3ibeck 
B  Dltzman 
H  jpklns 
B  arton 
Hrde 
ji  fforda 
Jiffrtea 
Ji  ihnson.  Colo. 
R  anp 
R  Indneas 
B  ramer 
L  igomaralno 
Vitta. 

L  lach.  Iowa 
L« 
Ltnt 
L  iwls 
L  >effler 
LHt 
L  ij&n 
L  ingien 
k  cClory 
U  eCloskey 
HcDade 
XcEwen 
h  cKlnney 
Madigan 
harks 
11  srlenee 
\  arrlott 
Martin 
klcbel 
>i  lUer.  Ohio 
U  Itcbell,  N.T. 
li  oorbead. 

Calif, 
k  yers,  Ind. 


O'Brien 

Paul 

Pvtrl 

Porter 

Prltchard 

PuraeU 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

ainaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Itoth 

Bousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schiilze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Suck 

Stanseland 

Stanton 

Stockman 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vantter  Jagt 

Walkw 

Wampler 

Whitetaurst 

W>ilttB*er 

WUltama.  Ohio 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  AlaAa 

Young.  Pla. 


ANSWB  lED  "PRESENT"— 3 


L  vlngston 


Uoore 


NO  r  VOTING— 38 


f  ird.  Mich. 

C  lalmo 

F  awklns 

Golt 

E  uckatby 

Eihord 

J  )nes.  N.C. 

k  cDonald 

A  atbls 

h  urphy,  ni. 

VeH 

F  ultayan 

E  ktchford 


Rostenkowskl 

Sctoroeder 

Shannon 

Simon 

St  Oermaln 

Stewart 

Treen 

Warman 

Weaver 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson,  Bob 


n  1430 
changed  his  vote  from 


changed   his   vote   from 


Mr. 
"yea" to  "nay. 

Mr.    OBEY 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resoli^tion 

The  result 
as  above 

A  motion  t4  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was  agreed  to. 
the  vote  was  announced 


CpNSIDERING  CONFER- 
ON  FOREIGN  AS- 
APPROPRIATION    ACT. 


Of  Maryland  asked  and 

mission   to  address   the 

ihinute  and  to  revise  and 


Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

report  on  the  Foreign 

Act  for  fiscal 


year  1980  had  originally  been  scheduled 
for  floor  consideration  today. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  imexpectedly  filed  the  budget 
reestimates  for  fiscal  year  1980  which 
showed  that  there  is  no  room  remaining 
in  the  congressional  budget  ceiling  for 
any  appropriations.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  similar  budget  reestimates  will 
shortly  be  filed  in  the  House. 

For  these  reasons,  the  leadership, 
working  with  the  Appropriations  Cc«n- 
mittee,  has  decided  to  wait  until  adop- 
tion of  a  third  budget  resolution  before 
considering  the  Foreign  Assistance  con- 
ference report. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  that  the  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted  as  soon  as  possible 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  can  quickly 
consider  a  third  budget  resolution. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

"Riere  was  no  objection. 


643, 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
REFUGEE  ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  586  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  586 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (8.  643)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  admission  of 
refugees,  to  amend  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  establish  a  more 
uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  refugees,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  s&ld  conference  re- 
port for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3.  rule  XXVm,  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bexlenson) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tfennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  586  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  643,  the 
refugee  act  of  1980,  the  House  version  of 
which,  H.R.  2816,  passed  on  December  20 
by  a  vote  of  328  to  47.  The  rule  waives 
clause  3  of  House  rule  XXVm  which 
prohibits  the  inclusion  in  a  conference 
agreement  of  matters  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  legislation  committed  to  confer- 
ence. 

House  Resolution  586  is  noncontrover- 
sial.  House  conferees  t)f  both  parties  sup- 
ported its  adoption  in  testimony  before 
the  rules  committee.  It  is  necessitated 
by  the  correction  of  drafting  oversights 


in  conference  and  by  technical  violations 
associated  with  conference  committee 
decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  586  so  that  we  may  proceed 
with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BEILENSON)  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  House  resolution  be- 
fore us.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  during  this 
period  we  are  sJl  resolved  to  limit  federal 
expenditures. 

This  conference  report  provides  $90 
million  more  than  authorized  by  the 
House.  I  think  we  should  look  at  every 
penny  that  goes  in  every  bill  and  bring 
down  our  spending  to  a  balanced  budget, 
yes,  even  a  surplus  budget  in  order  to 
turn  things  around  in  this  country  today. 

The  inflation  rate  is  sky-high.  We  have 
liigh  interest  rates  and  high  taxes. 

We  must  do  the  job  and  do  it  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  rule  as  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
should  begin  by  explaining  to  my  col- 
leagues why  we  are  here  on  this  rule. 
There  are  eight  areas  of  possibly  exceed- 
ing the  scope  or  the  area  of  disagree- 
ment which  require  this  waiver.  Now, 
none  of  these,  I  judge,  are  enough  to 
justify  rejecting  the  conference  report 
for  that  alone. 

n  1440 

But  it  does  say  something  about  the 
quality  of  the  work  product  of  this  con- 
ference. The  main  area  of  concern  to 
me  with  reference  to  the  portions  of 
the  conference  report  which  are  outside 
the  area  of  disagreement  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Ambssador  at  Large  to  deal 
with  the  refugee  problem.  This  particu- 
lar portion  of  our  conference  report  was 
not  considered  by  the  subcommittee,  was 
not  considered  by  the  full  committee, 
was  not  considered  on  the  floor,  was  not 
considered  in  the  Senate,  but  It  was 
added  in  the  conference.  This  is  a  pretty 
significant  change  in  the  statute — the 
creation  of  an  Ambassador  at  Large  of 
any  sort.  I  am  not  sure  what  that  means. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  its  responsi- 
bilities are.  but  I  think  it  is  a  big  step 
to  take  without  hearings.  That  is  the 
first  objection  I  have  to  this  conference 
report. 

But  I  have  two  far  more  fundamental 
reasons  why  I  think  we  should  reject 
this  conference  report  and  why  I  will 
suggest  that  we  vote  against  it  in  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  report.  In  the  first 
place,  let  me  reassure  you,  do  not  worry 
about  not  takine  care  of  the  poor  refu- 
gees this  year.  This  legislation  will  hap- 
pen. We  can  send  it  back  and  clean  it 
up  and  do  it  right  and  pass  this  legis- 
lation without  worrying  about  that  for 
a  moment.  You  should  also  bear  in  mind 
we  have  already  appropriated  the  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  we  are  now — fiscal  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  insist- 
ing on  the  Members'  attention  at  this 
moment  is  once  more  in  the  continuing 
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battle  between  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  on  the  legislation 
veto.  We  have  lost  it  in  conference.  Once 
more  the  House  has  passed  a  legislative 
veto;  once  more  it  has  come  back  from 
the  conference  without  the  legislative 
veto.  The  difference  this  time,  is  that 
the  main  objectors  to  the  legislative  veto 
were  the  House  conferees.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  any  real  problem  with  the 
Senate  if  we  put  our  feet  on  the  ground 
and  insist  on  the  legislative  veto  in  this 
particular  instance.  The  legislative  veto 
we  have  was  a  carefully  crafted  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MooRHEAD).  You  will  recall  that 
what  we  are  concerned  with  in  this  par- 
ticular legislative  veto  is  the  number  of 
refugees  we  shall  admit  to  this  country. 
We  place  in  this  legislation  what 
amoimts  to  a  ceiling  of  50,000.  Then  we 
have  to  go  through  certain  exercises  be- 
fore we  can  increase  that  50,000.  Basi- 
cally, those  exercises  are  a  decision  by 
the  executive  branch  and  extensive  con- 
sultation and  hearing  by  the  Judiciary 
Committees.  The  problem  with  that  is — 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish),  particularly  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  crafted 
the  consultation  provision — we  are  still 
left  with  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  have  to  heed 
the  wishes  of  Congress  in  this  regard.  So 
that  is  what  prompted  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorread)  to  in- 
sert on  this  fioor,  over  the  objections  of 
several  very  respected  members  a  legis- 
lative veto  in  this  bill  which  would  bring 
it  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  back  to  the  Senate  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  whether  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  number  of  refugees 
above  50,000  in  any  year  would  be  per- 
mitted. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
we  have  before  this  Congress.  The  real 
reason  to  justify  a  legislative  veto  is  be- 
cause it  would  restore  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  control  of  the  number 
of  refugees,  and  that  is  where  the  Con- 
stitution places  it. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  emphasize  again  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  and  the  real 
reason  we  need  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  Congress  control  over  the 
number  of  refugees.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  moment  of 
euphoria  says  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
"We  wIU  take  in  168,000  people,"  with- 
out serious  consultation,  without  con- 
gressional approval,  we  can  do  something 
about  it  if  we  have  this  legislative  veto. 
But  in  the  absence  of  that  legislative 
veto,  we  really  have  not  retained  the 
control  that  Congress  ought  to  have.  So 
the  first  reason  I  urge  the  Members  to 
reject  this  conference  report  will  be  be- 
cause the  conference  has  rejected  the 
traditional  legislative  veto,  which  the 
House  so  badly  needs  and  has  so  fre- 
quently afllrmed. 

The  second  reason  I  would  ask  you  to 
vote  against  this  is  because  It  has  au- 


thorization within  this  bill  for  $90  million 
of  additional  money  for  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  beyond  the  House- 
passed  bill.  After  April  1, 1981,  under  this 
bill  no  refugee  will  be  entitled  to  the 
assistance  provided  by  this  act  unless 
he  or  she  has  been  in  the  country  for  less 
than  3  years,  except  that  certain  Cuban 
refugees  who  entered  before  Octo- 
ber 1, 1978,  and  may  have  arrived  as  long 
ago  as  18  years,  may  provide  the  basis 
for  reimbursement  of  certain  non-Fed- 
eral costs.  ITie  amount  of  dollars  it  is 
estimated  this  legislation  will  authorize 
for  the  Cuban  exception  which  accrues 
after  April  1,  1981.  is  $90  million.  Au- 
thorization for  this  $90  million  was  not 
included  in  the  House  bill.  It  was  specifi- 
cally rejected  in  the  committee  in  re- 
sponse to  the  oratory  of  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  In  response  to  the  re- 
sounding echo  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  ,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  we  rejected  it 
in  committee. 

It  was  not  even  offered  on  the  floor,  al- 
though its  principal  proponents  were 
here.  The  House  position  was  clear  In 
the  conference.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islati(m,  this  refugee  bill,  is  to  bring  all 
the  refugee  programs  under  one  roof, 
one  program,  one  set  of  standards.  This 
is  the  way  the  bill  passed  the  House.  Now 
it  comes  back  from  the  conference  with 
one  exception  for  old  CXiban  refugees, 
being  those  who  have  been  here  longer 
than  3  years  and  possibly  as  long  as  18 
years,  at  a  cost  of  90  million  in  additional 
dollars.  We  have  already  spent  over  $1.4 
billion  on  the  (Tuban  refugee  program. 
Seventy-five  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
under  this  bill  between  now  and  April  1, 
1981.  with  an  additional  $90  million  after 
that  date  as  added  by  the  conference. 
That  is  just  too  much.  The  House  has 
been  fighting  to  terminate  this  program 
for  many  years.  The  House  Committee  oti 
Appropriations  has  very  recently  under- 
taken to  terminate  it,  only  to  be  beaten 
down  by  conference  with  the  Senate.  "ITiis 
is  no  time  to  perpetuate  the  program 
which  the  House  has  so  clearly  rejected. 
It  is  no  time  to  perpetuate  it  by  a  $90 
million  exception  of  this  sort.  So  when 
we  get  to  general  debate,  I  will  ask  the 
Members  to  reject  this  conference  re- 
port for  three  reasons:  one,  because  it 
creates  an  Ambassador-at-Large  which 
we  never  really  talked  about  and  en- 
shrines it  in  the  statute.  It  reverses  the 
legislative  veto  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  so  firmly  endorsed. 
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Finally,  it  adds  $90  million  in  addi- 
tional cost  for  the  Cuban  refugees  after 
it  was  firmly  rejected  by  the  committee 
and  not  even  offered  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  neither  of  us  have  any  additional 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  oa  the  Senate 


bin  (S.  643)  to  amend  the  Xmrnigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures for  the  admission  of  refugees,  to 
amend  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  to  establish  a  more 
uniform  basis  for  the  provlsiOQ  of  assist- 
ance to  refugees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXVm,  the  conference  report  Is  con- 
sidered as  having  bem  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  February 
22,  1980.)         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAiT)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoiic  (Mr.  FiBH)  will  be  recognised  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzmah)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  caU- 
ing  up  this  report  today,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  your  c<m- 
ferees  were  extremely  fortunate  in  re- 
taining most  of  the  key  provisions 
contained  in  the  House  version  of  this 
legislation. 

The  successful  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
diligent  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  conference 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees  and  International  Law  (Mt. 
Fish).  I  should  also  note  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  we  received  from  our 
fellow  conferees  from  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

In  title  n,  which  sets  up  a  statutory 
framework  for  the  admission  of  refugees 
and  for  their  adjustment  of  status,  the 
conference  repori  adopts  the  House  pro- 
visions— ^both  substantively  and  organi- 
zationally— ^virtually  in  their  entirety 

First,  the  conference  report  adopts 
the  House  definition  of  the  term  "refu- 
gee," which  essentially  conforms  to  that 
used  under  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol  relating  to  the  status 
o^  refugees.  This  new  definition  finally 
eliminates  the  geographical  and  ideolog- 
ical restrictions  applicable  to  refugees 
contained  in  our  law  since  1952.  Itie  new 
definition  also  includes  presidentially 
specified  persons  within  their  own  coun- 
try who  are  persecuted  or  threatened 
with  persecution.  This  will  give  our  Gov- 
ernment the  fiexibiUty  to  deal  with  crises 
such  as  the  evacuation  of  Vietnam  In 
1975  and  to  respond  as  well  to  slttiations 
in  countries  such  as  Cuba  or  Chile  today 
where  there  are  political  detainees  or 
prisoners  of  conscience  of  special  hu- 
manitarian concern  to  the  United 
States.  The  conferees  also  accepted 
House  language  specifically  to  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  "refugee"  those 
who  themselves  engaged  in  persecution. 
Second,  the  conference  report  finally 
establishes  a  statutory  scheme  for  the 
admission  of  refugees  in  both  normal 
fiow  and  emergency  situations  to  re- 
place the  conditional  entry  and  parole 
provisions  of  present  law.  Until  fiscal 
year  1983.  the  report  provides  for  a  nor- 
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Import  adopts  the  detailed 
regarding  consultation 
which  up  to  now  has  been 
s  olely  a  matter  of  courtesy 
a  Edition  to  mandating  that 
be  provided  to  the 
the  conferees  re- 
requirement  that  a 
participate  in  the  proc- 
the  report  also  adopts 
requiring  that  the 
cMisultations  between 
member  (and  any  other  ofitt- 
Coordinator  for  Refu- 
the  Judiciary  Commit- 
in  the  Congressional 
the  conferees  agreed  to 
provisions  which  re- 
on  proposals  to  increase 
admissions,  and.  If 
increases  are  proposed  In 
siti  ations. 

th ;  conferees  did  not  agree 
anguage  providing  for  a 
of  additions  to  normal 
because  the  House  pro- 
constiltation,  printing  the  sub- 
consultations  In  the  Record, 
were  adopted,  the  con- 
he  report  still  gives  Con- 
cohtrol  over  refugee  admis- 
4ote  that  all  these  new  re- 
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process, 
conference    report    also 
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that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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^heme  established  by  the 
cement    should    be    the 
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new  refugee  definition, 
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continue  until  a  consultation 
admissions  is  held  un- 
of  the  instant  leglsla- 
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"refugees,"  not  as  lawful  permanent  res- 
idents. With  the  creation  of  a  new  refu- 
gee status,  oflBcials  will  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  conduct  better  and  more  in- 
tensive screening  before  granting  perma- 
nent residence.  The  conferees  did  agree, 
however,  to  reduce  the  time  prior  to  ad- 
justment of  status  from  the  2  year 
period  in  the  House  bill  to  1  year.  This 

1  year  of  refugee  status  would  count 
toward  the  5  years  required  for  naturali- 
zation, however,  so  the  individual  would 
not  be  disadvantaged  during  the  waiting 
period. 

Importantly  as  well,  it  is  the  clear 
intention  of  the  conferees  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  State  or  local  licensing  laws, 
those  in  refugee  status  should  be  con- 
sidered as  lawful  permanent  residents 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of 
employment  discrimination. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  also 
adopts  the  House  provisions  relating  to 
asylum  and  withholding  of  deportation. 
These  provisions  are  consistent  with  our 
international  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Convention  and  Protocol, 
and  the  conferees  intend  that  the  new 
sections  be  implemented  consistent  with 
those  intemationEil  documents. 

I  would  note  that  this  marks  the  first 
time  a  statutory  asylum  procedure  has 
been  mandated  in  our  immigration  law. 
Currently,  asylum  can  only  be  provided 
administratively. 

With  regard  to  domestic  resettlement 
assistance,  I  can  inform  my  colleagues 
that  we  were  able  to  preserve,  almost  in- 
tact, the  structure  and  the  specificity  of 
the  House  bill.  The  conference  report  re- 
flects the  judgment  of  the  conferees  that 
a  statutory  office  in  HEW  is  necessary 
to  insure  program  accountability,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  refugees  coming  to  this  country 
and  the  large  amount  of  funds  which 
will  be  expended  under  this  resettlement 
program.  While  the  conference  report 
does  not  specify  that  the  director  of  this 
office  is  to  report  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  it  is  our  intent  that  he  or 
she  should  continue  to  do  so  unless  there 
is  a  major  reorganization  within  that 
Department. 

in  addition,  the  conference  report 
creates  the  office  of  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs  but  does  not  place  the 
office  in  any  particular  cabinet  depart- 
ment or  agency.  As  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  the  House  bill  would  have  instead 
created  an  office  of  refugee  policy  in  the 
White  House  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  U.S.  refugee 
policy.  The  conferees  felt  that  such  a 
move  at  this  time  could  jeopardize  on- 
going refugee  programs  and  the  effort 
to  internationalize  refugee  problems.  In 
rejecting  this  House  approach,  the  con- 
ferees have  requested  the  President  to 
review  the  fimction  and  placement  of 
the  office  and  to  advise  the  Congress 
within  1  year  as  to  his  decision  con- 
cerning its  appropriate  location  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  conference  agree- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  Director 
of  the  HEW  office  is  to  consult  closely 
with  the  coordinator  with  regard  to  the 
provision  of  domestic  resettlement  as- 
sistance— including  the  awarding  of  re- 
ception of  placement  grants  over  the  next 

2  fiscal  years. 


Despite  my  strong  b^ef  that  the  au- 
thority for  making  initial  resettlement 
grants  should  be  immediately  transferred 
from  State  to  HEW.  the  conferees  did 
accept  the  House  version  which  delays 
such  a  transfer  for  a  2-year  period.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  President  is  required 
to  provide  for  a  study  of  this  matter 
and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
results  of  such  study  will  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  my  subcommittee. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  during  this 
2 -year  period  the  Departments  of 
State  and  HEW  together  with  the  Co- 
ordinator will  work  closely  together  in 
developing  uniform  standards  and  crite- 
ria to  assist  in  monitoring  volimtary 
agency  performance  under  these  grants. 
In  my  judgment,  the  establishment  of 
such  criteria — in  consultation  with  Con- 
gress— Is  particularly  essential  in  light 
of  the  recent  flndings  contained  in  the 
service  delivery  assessment  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  That  report  was  criti- 
cal, in  several  respects,  of  the  resettle- 
ment efforts  by  the  voluntary  agencies 
and  it  stressed  the  need  for  greater  co- 
ordination between  these  agencies,  social 
service  agencies,  and  other  service  pro-, 
viders  at  the  local  level. 

The  conferees  adopted  a  compromise 
formula  regarding  reimbursement  of 
State  and  local  governments  for  cash 
and  medical  assistance  to  refugees.  In 
effect,  the  conference  reports  splits  the 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  by  providing  a  reimbursement 
period  of  3  years  after  the  refugee's  ar- 
rival in  this  coimtry.  It  also  provides  that 
the  3-year  limitation  shall  not  apply 
during  flscal  year  1980  and  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1981.  The  confer- 
ence report  also  specifies  a  3-year 
authorization  period  for  the  domestic  as- 
sistance authorized  in  the  legislation  and 
provides  authority  for  the  continued 
phasedown  of  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram, as  agreed  to  earlier  between  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  au- 
thorizes reimbursement  to  State  and 
locsd  governments  for  costs  Incurred  on 
behalf  of  aliens  who  applied  for  asylum 
prior  to  November  1,  1979,  and  whose 
claims  have  not  been  finally  adjudicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  once  again, 
to  assure  the  Members  of  the  House,  that 
despite  the  comments  made  by  the  gen- 
tlraian  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  the 
conference  report  basically  adopts  the 
House  position  on  the  refugee  bill. 

I  think  with  the  exception  of  possibly 
two  or  three  provisions,  the  conference 
report  Is  virtually  a  duplicate  of  the  bill 
passed  here  on  the  House  floor.  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  recognize  that.  The 
House  position,  except  for  two  or  three 
cases,  has  been  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  point 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report,  let  me  say  this:  It  Is  true  that  the 
conference  report  creates  the  Office  of 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  and 
grants  the  rank  of  Ambassador  at  Large 
to  the  U.S.  Coordinator. 

The  granting  of  the  title  Ambassador 
at  Large  affords  the  U.S.  Coordinator 
nothing  more  than  ability  to  carry  out 
existing  policy.  At  the  present  time  there 
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is  a  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  who 
is  located  in  the  Department  of  State. 
This  person  carries  the  title  of  Ambas- 
sador and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
administration  that  the  conference  adopt 
the  provision  granting  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador at  Large  to  the  new  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  granting 
that  title  is  simple  and  obvious;  it  will 
enable  the  U.S.  Coordinator  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  foreign  governments  on 
the  issue  of  refugees.  After  all,  the  prob- 
lem of  refugees  is  not  only  one  involving 
domestic  resettlement  but  it  involves 
dealing  with  foreign  governments  and 
with  international  agencies  over  the 
question  of  third  coimtry  resettlement, 
their  care  and  maintenance  in  asylum 
countries  and  the  like.  It  is  crucial  that 
the  coordinator  be  given  that  title  and 
this  conference  report  appropriately  does 
so. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  legislative  veto,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  conference  report 
gives  the  Congress  much  greater  and 
more  explicit  power  than  it  has  had  be- 
fore with  regard  to  the  numbers  and 
nature  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country.  The  consultation  process  is  a 
result  of  the  important  contribution 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  .  It  is  explicit  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  time  involved,  the  kind  of 
information  to  be  provided  the  Congress 
by  the  executive  brtmch  and  also  the 
right  of  Congress  to  obtain  additional 
information. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
provision  for  public  hearings  on  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  to  be  admitted,  which 
will  allow  for  careful  congressional  and 
public  scrutiny  with  regard  to  the  num- 
bers of  refugees  to  be  admitted  and  the 
coimtries  from  which  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  Cuban 
program,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  did  not  intend  to 
be  misleading  but  I  think  the  effect  of 
his  comments  is  misleading.  We  are  not 
choosing  between  zero  for  the  Cuban 
program,  or  $90  million.  We  are  choosing 
between  two  different  approaches.  One 
is  a  phaseout,  that  would  end  after  flscal 
year  1983,  of  the  Cuban  program.  That 
phaseout  was  agreed  to  previously  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  of  both  Houses. 
Actually  that  phaseout  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  formula  adopted  in  the  original 
House  bill  which  would  have  allowed  for 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  Cuban  pro- 
gram at  100-percent  funding  and  a  cut- 
off thereafter.  We  have  estimates  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
HEW  attesting  to  the  fact  that  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  will 
actually  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  to  my 
coUeagues  that  we  are  not  choosing 
between  no  Cuban  program  and  a  Cuban 
program.  We  are  choosing  between  a 
phaseout  over  4  years  or  a  phaseout  over 
a  year  and  a  half  with  100-percent 
funding  for  that  period. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  conference  report  represents  a  rea- 
sonable and  humanitarian  compromise 
on  the  various  areas  of  disagreement 


betweoi  the  two  bodies.  This  Is  indeed 
landmark  legislation  in  that  it  estab- 
lishes for  the  first  time  in  this  Nation's 
history  a  comprdiensive  and  coherent 
refugee  policy.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
sense  of  pride  that  I  present  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  House  and  I  urge 
its  ovent^elming  approval  by  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  s^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentlraian     from     New     Jersey     (Mr. 

RODINO)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  merely  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  general  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  legislation.  This  conference 
report  relates  to  a  matter  which  is  of 
prime  concern  to  all  of  us  who  are  here 
in  the  Congress  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  legislating  in  the  area  of  immi- 
gration and  refugee  policy. 
D  1500 

Up  until  this  time  our  Government 
never  really  had  a  coherent  and  compre- 
hensive refugee  policy.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  imder  the  able  leadership  of 
the  chairperscHi,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  Congress  has  developed  a 
bill  which  I  was  proud  to  sponsor  along 
with  her,  which  establishes  such  a  policy. 

First,  it  confirms  what  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  are  all 
about. 

I  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  were  differences  between  the 
House  version  and  the  Senate  version, 
those  differences  were  reconciled  in  a 
manner  of  reasonable  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  some  Members  may  find  that  this 
conference  report  does  not  meet  with 
their  approval  in  its  entirety,  nonetheless 
I  think  that  upon  review  they  will  have 
to  admit  that  this  is  important  and  ur- 
gently needed  legislation.  I  would  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
the  chairperson  of  this  subcommittee, 
along  with  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  ,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi) ,  and  the  Members  who  worked 
on  this  such  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory). 

By  their  deep  dedication  and  imtlr- 
ing  efforts,  the  United  States  once  again 
has  demonstrated  its  concern  for  the 
homeless,  the  defenseless,  and  the  per- 
secuted peoples  who  fall  victim  to  ty- 
rannical and  oppressive  governmental 
regimes. 

I  also  wish  to  applaud  my  fellow  con- 
ferees for  their  cooperation  and  their 
understanding  in  finding  equitable  so- 
lutions to  the  minor  differences  in 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  this  bill. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  product  of  our 
labors  has  enabled  us  to  present  to  the 
House  landmark  legislation  in  an  area 
which  for  years  has  been  dealt  with  on 
an  ad  hoc,  piecemeal  basis,  many  times 
reacting  to  a  situation  when  it  was  upon 
us. 

As  I  mentltHied  to  the  House  when  I 


introduced  this  bill— we  must  not  de- 
lude ourselves,  refugee  situations  which 
at  one  time  appeared  to  be  tempwary 
and  comparatively  easy  to  resolve,  now 
loom  as  a  fact  of  life.  We  can  no  liHiger 
apply  quick  and  ready  responses  to  iso- 
lated situations.  The  nature  of  the  world 
refugee  problems  today  are  continuous. 
They  require  amcerted  and  cooperative 
actions  on  the  part  of  all  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

Ever  since  World  War  n,  when  our 
country  took  prompt  and  humane  ac- 
tion to  respond  to  the  displaced  person 
and  refugee  upheavals  caused  by  this 
conflict,  the  United  States  has  provided 
a  haven  for  over  2  million  unfortunate 
people  driven  from  their  homes  and  ex- 
pelled from  their  countries. 

By  oiacting  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980, 
the  United  States  reaffirms  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  providing  sanctuary  to 
the  uprooted.  It  also  clearly  reaiSnns 
our  deep  commitment  to  oiu:  national 
ptdicy  on  human  rights  and  signals  to 
our  fellow  naticms  that  we  are  ever 
willing  to  share  with  them  the  burden 
of  helping  those  pe<H>le  less  fortunate 
than  we  are. 

We  can  honestly  say  to  ourselves — 
There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I — 
I  urge  you  to  adopt  this  conference  re- 
port and  become  a  full  partner  in  bring- 
ing out  of  this  Congress  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  humanitarian  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  by  a  \JS.  Congress. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  As  we  all  know,  the 
admission  of  refugees  to  this  country 
has  been  a  very  signiflcant  psirt  of  our 
immigration  process.  Yet  today,  we  have 
no  regular  system  to  provide  for  such 
admission  nor  any  uniform  and  compre- 
hensive program  to  assist  refugees  once 
admitted  to  resettle  in  this  country,  both 
issues  of  national  concern.  These  issues 
are  addressed  in  this  legislation  steered 
through  the  Congress  by  the  able  chair- 
person, the  gentlelady  from  New  York. 

Adoption  of  this  conference  report  and 
enactment  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
will  correct  this  situation  by  establish- 
ing a  statutory  procedure  for  refugee 
admissions  and  resettlement  In  this 
country.  After  a  decision  is  made  by  the 
executive  branch  to  admit  refugees,  con- 
sultation is  mandated  under  the  bill  with 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  to  both  the 
numbers  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  and 
as  to  the  allocation  of  such  numbers 
among  persons  around  the  world  who 
qualify  as  refugees  under  the  new  ex- 
panded deflnition  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  gentlelady  from  New  York,  Sub- 
committee Chairwoman  Holtzman,  has 
stated  the  House  position  prevailed  to  a 
signiflcant  extent.  I  just  want  to  empha- 
size certain  points  which  I  feel  are  most 
signiflcant. 

We  were  concerned  that  the  Congress 
maintain  a  significant  role  in  the  deci- 
sion as  to  how  many  numbers  of  refu- 
gees are  admitted  to  this  country.  As  I 
said,  this  bill  requires  consultation  with 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  It  sets 
forth.  In  specific  detail,  information 
which  must  be  provided  as  a  part  of  this 
consultation  process.  It  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing; 
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to  point  out  that  the  bill 
establishes  an  Office  of  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  AfTaij  s  to  be  headed  by  an  Am- 
1  Arge,  an  office  presently 


created  bv  Ex(  cutive  order.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  (Office  to  develop  overall 
UJB.  refugee  admissions  policy  and 
to  coordinate]  all  U.S.  admissions  and 
resettlement  orograms.  We  adopted  the 
rank  of  Amt>eisad(»-  at  Large  for  the  co- 
cwdlnator  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  governments.  It  is  clearly  in  our 
self-interest  tfa  continue  efforts  to  en- 
courage partic  Ipatlon  of  other  countries 
in  refugee  resi  ttlement  efforts.  Obvious- 
ly, the  United  States  cannot  accept  all 
refugees  seeUig  resettlement,  and  the 
world  commu:  lity  must  respond.  We  ex- 
pect the  cooriUnator  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  goveriments  to  assure  inter- 
nationalizatioi  i  of  any  refugee  resettle- 
ment program  We  also  expect  him  to  be 
toe  chltf  polic  miaker  and  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  various  Government  de- 
partments reh  ting  to  the  admission  and 
resettlement  of  refugees. 

The  bin  als<  forbids  the  use  of  parole 
for  refugees  eiccept  in  individual  cases 
hivolvlng  comi  elling  reasons  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  T  lierefore,  we  expect  very 
few  refugees  t )  be  admitted  who  would 


come  in  outside  the  structure  established 
in  this  legislation. 

I  regret  that  the  one-House  veto  i^o- 
visi(His  contained  in  the  House  version 
of  this  bill  were  not  retained  by  the  con- 
ferees. However,  I  do  feel  that  this  bill 
goes  far  in  involvmg  the  Congress  in  the 
process  of  refugee  admission  through  its 
consiiltation  structure  and  certainly  is  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  present 
ad  hoc  procedures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  question 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  our 
behalf  by  the  conferees,  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  However,  I  think  that  the 
legislation  before  us  is  deficient  and  does 
not  meet  the  standards  that  we  should 
demand  on  this  important  and  urgent 
issue  of  refugees.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  making  permanent,  a  refugee  pro- 
gram which  is  going  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  large  numbers  of  refugees, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  any  past 
policy  we  have  had. 

This  is  being  done  in  a  very  abrupt 
way,  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  National 
Commission  on  Refugee  Policy,  which 
was  established  by  the  President,  and 
wnich  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
report.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  aU  we 
should  be  doing  at  the  present  time  is 
to  provide  some  kind  of  interim  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  a  program 
for  the  present  accommodation  of  ref- 
ugees from  Southeast  Asia.  To  suggest 
that  we  should  here  and  now  estabUsh  a 
new  mechanism  for  receiving  refugees  in 
large  numbers  over  a  relatively  long 
period  of  time  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most 
unfortunate  step  for  the  Congress  to  be 
taking  at  this  time. 
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Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
legislation  establishes  legislatively  that 
we  should  admit  50,000  refugees  as  a 
basic  number,  that  nimiber  can  be  in- 
creased upward  and  there  is  no  top  limit 
suggested  in  the  legislation.  The  in- 
crease can  be  made  by  the  President 
by  merely  arranging  a  consultation  with 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. 

An  amendment  was  offered  in  my  be- 
half when  the  measure  was  before  the 
House  to  require  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  should 
approve  any  Increased  number  of  refu- 
gees beyond  the  50,000  figure  specified 
in  the  bill.  Such  an  increase  represents 
legislative  action  that  should  require 
legislative  approval,  and  it  seems  to  me 
at  a  minimum  that  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  would  be  in  order.  So  I  think  the 
legislation  is  deficient  in  that  respect. 

Also  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  we  are  establishing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  or  whatever  they  call  it 
now,  a  prime  role,  a  major  role,  with 
regard  to  resettlement  assistance  and  all 
kinds  of  benefits  for  refugees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  again  we  are  establishing  on 


a  permanent  basis  a  role  and  a  function 
which  has  never  existed  and  which  is 
going  to  enlarge  the  bureaucracy  of 
HEW  in  a  way  which  I  think  we  are 
going  to  live  to  regret.  I  think  the  exist- 
ing authority  in  the  State  Department 
is  much  the  more  appropriate  place  for 
us  to  handle  this  responsibility. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  pleased  to  jrield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
a  concern  for  the  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees, and  the  gentleman  knows  that  un- 
der this  bill  and  in  fact  under  existing 
programs  HEW  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  form  of  welfare  payments  to 
States,  medicare  payments  to  States,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  payments  to 
States. 

Surely  the  gentleman  would  agree  that 
this  kind  of  administrative  function 
should  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  conference  re- 
port does. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCIjORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  this:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
traditional  role  and  traditional  functi(»i 
of  HEW  with  regard  to  persons  who  are 
permanently  here  after  their  stay  in  an 
area  of  first  asylum,  as  we  call  it,  could 
be  continued  without  establishing  this 
new  role,  this  new  office,  and  these  new 
prerogatives.  The  report  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a  Director  in  the  nev 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices with  a  very  broad  mandate  in  areas 
where  the  old  Department  of  HEW  has 
not  been  involved  before. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  enhancing  and  enlarging  their 
role  and  building  onto  their  functions 
and  authority.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
live  to  regret  that. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCXORY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewOTntin  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  enlarging  the 
authority  of  HEW  in  this  bill.  All  we  are 
doing  is  rationalizing  the  authority  in 
advance. 

Mr.  McCXORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
disagree  emphatically  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  It  enlarges  their 
role  substantially  with  regard  to  train- 
ing and  with  regard  to  educational  bene- 
fits. Sections  411  and  412  expand  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices In  a  manner  which  I  believe  will  be 
both  bureaucratic  and  expensive. 

I  do  not  see  in  the  ccmference  report 
that  we  extend  authority  to  carry  out 
any  of  these  functions  overseas,  which 
was  in  the  bill  before.  Hopefullv  that 
was  taken  out  of  the  bill,  because  if  we 
gave  that  authority,  we  would  increase 
the  overseas  operations  on  a  large  scale 
for    HEW— now    the    Department    of 
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Health  and  Human  Services— which  is 
an  authority  I  am  sure  they  would  love 
to  have. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Surely,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HEW 
does  not  administer  labor  training, 
grants.  The  Office  of  HEW  is  designed 
to  have  a  focus  for  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  go  at  the  present 
time  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  with  th's  report  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  diminished  the  role  of 
HEW.  I  think  if  we  could  have  elimi- 
nated its  role,  we  would  have  done  far 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Hoitzman)  has  20 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pish)  has  20  min- 
utes remaining. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

ZABtOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  3  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  suoport  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  643,  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980. 

The  conference  report  represents  the 
last  step  in  a  long  and  arduous  path 
along  which  the  effort  to  reform  U.S. 
refugee  policy  with  respect  to  the  ref- 
ugees immigrating  to  the  United  States 
has  traveled. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ioin  with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  in  commending  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  from 
the  Conmiittees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Foreign  Affairs  for  their  excellent  stew- 
ardship of  this  legislation.  In  particu- 
lar, I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  for  her  able  leadership  as 
chairperson  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  report  In  my  view  suc- 
cessfully balances  the  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  aspects  of  the  U.S.  refugee  pro- 
gram. With  respect  to  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  Interests,  the  conference  report 
retains  the  House  version  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "refugee."  The  House  amendment 
specifically  broadened  the  U.S.  definition 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  definition 
recognized  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
included  presidentlally  specified  persons 
within  their  own  country  who  are  being 
persecuted  or  who  fear  persecution. 

The  conference  report  also  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  established  in  this 
legislation  will  carry  out  its  function 
under  the  general  pollcv  guidance  of  the 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs, 
who  is  an  Ambassador  at  Large  in  the 
Department  of  State.  This  provision  rec- 
ognizes that  the  U.S.  Involvement  In 
refugee  activities  is  first  and  foremost 
a  matter  of  foreign  policy. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McCtOHY)  should  re- 
consider this.  This  does  not  open  the 
door  for  a  massive  Influx  of  refugees  Into 
this  coimtry. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  side  of 
this  issue,  the  conference  report  retains 
the  best  features  of  both  versions  of  the 
legislation,  and  In  cases  where  compro- 
mises were  necessary  the  agreements 
reached  are  fair  and  equitable  to  refu- 
gees immigrating  to  the  United  States 
and  State  and  local  governments.  And  it 
is,  I  think,  fair  legislation  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Americsm  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  represents 
months  of  hard  work  which  resulted  in 
a  much  needed  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  procedures  for  admitting  ref- 
ugees into  this  country.  Therefore,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  legislation  provides  a  new  concept 
with  regard  to  refugees.  Heretofore  we 
have  considered  refugees  as  being  ad- 
mitted in  small  numbers,  but  here  we  are 
dealing  with  refugees  at  a  projected  level 
of  168,000  per  year  on  a  relatively  per- 
manent basis. 

We  are  taking  into  consideration  per- 
sons who  are  refugees  because  they  do 
not  like  the  economic  systems  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  living,  and  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  acquiescing  in  re- 
ceiving discontented  people  as  refugees 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  boat  people 
and  other  unfortimates  who  are  forced  to 
flee  from  their  homelands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  new  policy,  and  It  comes  before 
the  report  of  the  National  Conmiission 
on  Refugee  Policy,  which  I  think  is  im- 
fortunate. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  : 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  speak  In 
length  on  the  technicalities  of  the  ref- 
ugee-handling structure  which  is 
created  by  the  bill.  A  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  done  on  this.  It  is  good  work, 
and  I  think  fundamentally  a  srood  struc- 
ture has  been  set  up  to  handle  our  ref- 
ugee problem. 

But  I  do  wish  to  address  myself  to  one 
area,  one  subject  matter  in  particular, 
and  that  is  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  our  National  (jovemme"t  under 
this  bill,  will  be  addressing  itself  to  the 
refugee  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  refugees  are  a  national 
commitment.  We  all  derive  great  pride, 
great  satisfaction,  and  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
grace,  you  might  say.  because  we  have 
seen  these  imfortimates  in  Southeast 
Asia  who  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  homes — people  who  are  hungry, 
people  without  clothing,  people  without 
medical  care,  and  people  with  nowhere  to 
turn. 
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And  as  the  ultimate  good  samaiitan. 
the  United  States  has  said,  "Send  me 


your  poor,"  et  cetera,  "and  I  will  wd- 
come  them."  Well,  that  is  wdl  and  good, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it,  too,  because  tradi- 
tionally America  is  the  land  of  people  in 
need,  people  who  are  troubled  and  aedc 
refuge.  My  own  grandparents  left  Swe- 
den and  came  here  because  of  several 
things  that  they  could  not  put  up  with 
in  addition  to  poverty.  But  before  we 
indulge  in  too  big  a  feeling,  too  grand  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  before  we  look 
upon  ourselves  as  being  the  ultimate  hu- 
manitarians and  with  a  sense  of  false 
pride  say,  "Look  how  well  we  have 
treated  these  poor  people."  let  us  evalu- 
ate what  we  have  done,  what  we  are 
doing,  and  what  we  intend  to  do.  Our 
Nation,  the  National  Government,  has 
invited  these  refugees  to  America.  And 
that  Is  well  and  good.  But  before  we 
break  oiu*  arms  by  patting  ourselves  on 
our  backs,  let  us  look  at  what  we  have 
done  with  the  cost.  After  all.  bringing 
refugees  here  is  one  thing;  paying  for 
the  cost  of  H«fg<miiitting  them  Is  quite  an- 
other thing. 

Under  this  bill  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment says,  "Send  me  all  of  your  poor, 
send  me  your  flotsam,  send  them  to  our 
shores.  But  once  they  are  here,  let  us 
put  the  cost  of  supporting  them  on  the 
backs  of  the  local  taxpayers."  This  is  a 
Federal  commitment.  It  is  a  national 
commitment,  but  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
cost?  I  will  tell  you  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  cost.  It  is  the  taxpayers  in  the  cities 
and  the  counties  of  America,  the  areas 
where  they  settle,  who  are  going  to  pay 
the  cost.  And  I  ought  to  know.  I  come 
from  California,  and  out  of  300,000-odd 
refugees  who  have  arrived  from  South- 
east Asia  in  the  United  States,  as  many 
as  probably  125,000  now  reside  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  commitment  that  we  have,  as  of 
January  31,  1980,  is  304,017  Indochinese 
refugees  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
the  eouivalent  of  a  city  the  size  of  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  While  these  refugees  were  first 
settled  throughout  the  Uhlted  States,  to- 
day 11  States— not  50,  but  11  Stotes— 
California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington, 
now  have  70  percent  of  that  population. 
Five  of  the  11,  California.  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  and  Washingt<ni.  have 
more  than  half,  54  percent.  According  to 
HEW.  the  State  of  CaUfomla  alone  had 
one-third.  99.554.  But  HEW  admits  that 
that  figure  is  incorrect.  That  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  number  who  were  orig- 
inally settled  in  California  plus  some  ad- 
justment they  made  as  of  January  31. 
1979,  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you  all  of  the 
information  which  I  think  is  so  impor- 
tant to  this  Congress,  so  I  do  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  I  shall  do  so.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  thing  in  closing.  When  we 
speak  about  refugees,  r^ugees  are  not 
fungible.  In  our  country,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is.  in  large  part,  made  up  of  peo- 
ple of  a  Eurooean-type  background,  or 
from  tlie  northern  portion  of  Asia,  here 
we  are,  bringing  in  a  lot  of  people  from 
Vietnam.  Laos,  Cambodia  and  the  like, 
who  are  perfectly  decent  peoide  but  they 
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in  Los  Angeles  County 
.5  percent  of  our  refugees 
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KKTUGEKS 1  i   NATIONAl.  COMMirMINT 

The  United  I  States  has  made  a  national 
commitment  t>  aid  and  resettle  the  In- 
dochinese  peoi)le  who  have  been  forced 
from  their  hoi  lelands,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  commitaent  we  now  have  304,017 
Indochinese  re  Tugees  in  the  United  States 
as  of  Januar'  31,  1980.  These  figures 
»  me  by  the  Office  of  Ref- 
ugee Assistance  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educj  tion,  and  Welfare.  That 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  city  the  size  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Nhile  these  refugees  have 
throughout  the  50  States, 
11  States  (California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Miijnesota,  New  York.  Oregon, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and 
now  have  70  percent  of 
that  population  and  5  of  these  11  States 
(California.  HI  nois.  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  Washing  on)  have  over  half — 54 
percent.  Acco^ng  to  the  HEW  figures, 
the  State  of  Callfomia  alone  has  one- 
third  (99,554)  of  the  total  refugee  popu- 
lation in  the  1  Jnited  States.  

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  HEW 
figure,  99.554,  is  not  accurate  and  not 
even  HEW  coi  itends  that  it  is  accurate. 
That  figure  is  nothing  but  an  estimate 
composed  of  the  numbers  of  refugees 
which  were  or  glnally  settled  in  Califor- 
nia, plus  adjui  tments  for  secondary  mi- 
gration which  tufiw  and  the  Immigration 
Service  estims  ted  as  of  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary 1979.  moi  e  than  1  year  ago.  A  more 
accurate  flgun  i  is  estimated  by  the  State 
of  California  o  be  somewhere  up  to  as 
many  as  125,0<  0. 

Oiur  Nation  t  commitment  to  resettle 
these  refugees  includes  providing  finan- 
cial and  medic  al  assistance  as  well  as  en- 
couraging and  aidmg  a  variety  of  other 
programs.  Ret  ent  HEW  figures  (Novem- 
ber 1,  1979)  indicate  that,  nationwide, 
37.02  percent  ( »f  the  refugees  (more  than 
112.540)  were  receiving  medicaid  (this 
is  the  most  all-inclusive  aid  figure). 
Comparable  fi  fans  in  the  States  ranged 
from  Florida  rith  a  low  of  6.21  percent 
to  Idaho  with  a  high  of  69  percent. 

Refugees  ai ;  a  national  commitment, 
but  the  logistical  problem  of  housing, 
training,  and  placing  the  refugees  once 
they  arrive  in  America,  fall  to  the  States. 
to  local  uniti  of  government,  and  to 
volunteer   agtncies   such   as   the   Red 


Cross,  the  churches,  and  the  like.  With- 
out this  law,  a  large  portion  of  the  costs 
would  also  fall  to  the  States  and  local 
units  of  government.  In  a  Febniary  19, 
1980,  letter  that  I  received  from  New 
Jersey  Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne,  he  re- 
ported that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
estimates  its  own  resettlement  costs  at 
$2.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Orange  County,  Calif.,  estimated  that 
its  administrative  costs  alone  for  the 
aid  program  were  $1,187,625  for  the  6- 
month  period  from  July  to  December 
1979.  Orange  County  estimates  its  ref- 
ugee population  at  34,894  while  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  Jersey  anticipates  4,400 
by  the  end  of  1980.  I  remind  you  that 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  alone  has  nearly 
20  percent  more  refugees  than  the  en- 
tire State  of  Texas,  which  has  29,122 
refugees  and  is  the  State  with  the  sec- 
ond most  heavy  refugee  load. 

All  of  the  States  remain  highly  com- 
mitted to  the  resettlement  of  the  ref- 
ugees, and  none  has  shirked  its  duties 
to  provide  aid  and  assistance,  but  the 
strains  on  the  local  governments,  agen- 
cies, and  volunteers  are  beginning  to 
show. 

The  State  of  Oregon  reports  that  ap- 
proximately 51  percent  of  the  refugees 
in  the  State  were  on  welfare  as  of  De- 
cember 1979.  That  State  had  a  program 
that  tried  to  identify  an  employable  per- 
son in  each  family  before  they  placed 
them  on  aid.  This  person  was  assigned 
to  a  job  counselor  whose  top  priority 
was  finding  employment  for  this  refugee. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  program,  they 
had  a  70-percent  plswiement  rate,  but 
that  has  now  fsJlen  to  40  percent.  Part 
of  this  problem  is  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  newer  refugees  have  fewer  job 
skills,  less  education,  and  less  fiuency  in 
English,  some  have  none;  and  part  of 
the  problem  is  that  the  volunteer  agen- 
cies and  sponsors  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  strains  of  housing,  transporting,  and 
placing  the  refugees. 

The  State  of  Washington  reports  that 
some  80  percent  of  the  new  refugees  are 
being  placed  on  aid  within  the  first  few 
weeks  after  their  arrival.  Oregon  reports 
a  similar  problem  with  90  percent  of  the 
new  refugees  coming  into  the  State  being 
placed  on  aid  within  the  first  2  weeks  of 
their  arrival. 

The  strains  of  resettlement  fall  upon 
the  individual  refugees  as  well  as  the 
local  agencies  and  sponsors.  In  a  Los 
Angeles  County  survey,  62  percent  of  the 
heads  of  refugee  households  had  an  Eng- 
lish language  handicap  so  severe  that  it 
resulted  in  an  inability  to  function  effec- 
tively in  our  society.  An  informal  and 
random  sampling  of  856  cases  In  Orange 
County.  Calif.,  just  completed,  Indicated 
that  approximately  11.5  percent  spoke 
English  and  the  remaining  88.5  percent 
of  the  people  did  not  speak  English.  The 
Los  Angeles  survey  also  showed  that  25 
percent  of  the  refugees  said  that  they 
were  unemployed  and  had  no  established 
occupation  in  their  homeland.  No  one 
can  be  expected  to  make  up  for  these 
deficiencies  in  the  space  of  6  months  or 
even  2  years. 

This  is  a  long-term  problem  which  re- 
quires long-term  solutions,  and,  more 
specifically,  it  is  a  national  problem  that 


deserves  national  consideration  and  na- 
tional support. 

Another  element  in  the  national  com- 
mitment to  resettling  these  refugees  is 
the  phenomena  of  secondary  migration. 
A  niunber  of  States  are  experiencing  an 
infiux  of  refugees  who  were  originally 
settled  in  other  States.  The  reasons  for 
this  secondary  migration  are  varied — the 
inability  to  become  assimilated,  to  find  a 
job  and  a  home  in  the  community  in 
which  they  are  originally  settled,  the  de- 
sire to  reunite  with  family  and  kin,  a 
search  for  more  job  opportunities,  and  a 
desire  to  find  a  climate  similar  to  the 
one  in  their  homeland.  Whatever  the  In- 
dividual refugee's  reason  for  wishing  to 
move  to  another  State,  we  must  recog- 
nize his  right  to  resettle  a  second  or 
even  a  third  time,  but  we  should  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  this  secondary 
migration  will  pisuie  a  greater  burden  on 
a  few  States. 

The  State  of  Washington  found,  in  a 
September  1979  survey,  that  24  percent 
of  its  refugees  were  secondary  migrants. 
In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  estimate  is 
that  48  percent  of  its  welfare  case  load 
represents  secondary  migrants,  and 
nearby  Orange  Coimty  estimates  38  per- 
cent of  its  welfare  case  load  is  composed 
of  secondary  migrants.  There  is  also 
proof  that  the  secondEU7  migrants  need 
aid  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  those 
who  were  assimilated  in  the  area  in 
which  they  were  originally  settled.  The 
Los  Angeles  County  survey  revealed  that 
the  average  length  of  time  in  the  United 
States  of  all  their  welfare  cases  was  34 
months,  but  those  who  were  secondary 
migrants  averaged  43  months  in  the 
United  States  while  those  who  had  set- 
tled originally  in  Los  Angeles  County  av- 
eraged only  25  months. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  these  prob- 
lems, the  cost  of  providing  aid  for  these 
people  should  not  be  shifted  to  the  local 
taxpayers  when  the  commitment  to  re- 
settle these  refugees  is  a  national  one. 
The  inequities  in  doing  this  are  too  great. 
The  burden  to  the  local  taxpayer  in  New 
Hampshire  is  not  great  for  there  are 
only  five  refugees  settled  there,  accord- 
ing to  HEW,  but  in  Texas  where  there 
are  29,122  refugees,  or  Pennsylvania 
where  there  are  12,345,  or  California 
where  there  are  up  to  125,000  according 
to  California's  most  recent  estimate,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  problem  of  much 
greater  magnitude,  and  one  which  de- 
serves a  national  solution,  and  the  na- 
tional Government  should  pay  the  costs 
of  its  hiunanitarian  acts,  its  magnanim- 
ity, not  the  local  taxpayer. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  SnrsKNBREmm) . 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  20.  I  op- 
posed this  bill  on  the  groimds  that  it 
separated  out  our  policy  on  refugees  from 
our  policy  on  legal  immigration  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  millions  of  illegal  im- 
migrants in  this  country. 

The  conference  conmiittee  report  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  coordination  of 
policy  of  various  groups  of  aliens  in  this 
country  and  should  be  rejected  for  that 
reason. 
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But  there  Is  also  another  reason  to  re- 
ject this  conference  report.  In  three  ma- 
terial parts  on  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
review  the  actions  of  the  administration 
on  refugees  the  conference  committee 
decided  to  go  along  with  the  weaker  ver- 
sion of  congressional  powers. 

For  example,  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  provided  for  a  sunset  of  the  50,000- 
per-year  normal  refugee  flow.  The  con- 
ference gave  that  away.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  required  a  hearing  and  a 
report  within  30  days  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  House  version  did  not. 
The  conference  report  does  not. 

Finally,  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provided  for  a  one-House  veto  for  any 
action  of  the  administration  exceeding 
the  normal  flow  of  50,000  refugees  per 
year.  And  the  one-House  veto  was  nego- 
tiated away  by  the  conference  committee 
as  well. 

On  several  occasions  this  year  on  un- 
related matters,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  very  strongly  supported  a 
congressional  veto  over  actions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  because, 
basically,  many  of  the  decisions  that  are 
being  made  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  are  legislative  in  nature. 

How  many  refugees  we  admit  to  this 
country  over  and  above  the  normal  fiow 
established  by  Congress  I  would  submit 
is  a  legislative  decision  that  this  House 
and  this  Senate  ought  to  be  able  to  veto 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
want  to  have  a  higher  normal  fiow  of 
refugees. 

To  the  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
strongly  supported  a  congressional  veto 
over  the  actions  of  the  bureaucracy,  I 
would  urge  them  to  cast  a  no  vote  on 
this  conference  committee  report,  to 
send  it  back  to  the  conference  committee 
so  that  the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
review  the  actions  of  the  administration 
will  be  strengthened  and  so  that  we  can 
have  a  meaningful  say  in  what  our  ref- 
ugee policy  is  once  tills  bill  is  passed  and 
signed  into  law. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that,  in  the  consultation 
process,  a  hearing  is  required  to  review 
the  determination  by  the  President  after 
he  asks  for  the  consultation;  so  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  not  only  for 
a  hearing  before  the  sulx:ommittee,  but 
the  results  of  the  consultation  will  be, 
as  I  said  earlier,  published  in  the  Cok- 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  not  the 
coordination  of  all  legislation  having  to 
do  with  aliens.  We  have  an  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  several  inches 
thick  which  is  under  review  by  the  select 
committee  at  this  time.  This  bill  per- 
tains to  one  class  of  aliens,  and  that  is 
refugees,  in  which  the  coordination  is 
clearly  specified  in  the  Ambassador  at 
Large. 

Also,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  sunset  of  the  House  was  dropped.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  House 
sunset  went  back  to  17,000;  the  Senate 
sunset  provisions,  which  were  adopted, 
went  back  to  zero.  Theirs  is  the  much 
stricter  sunset  provision  that  is  in  the 
conference  report. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Luh- 

GREN). 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  a  concern  about 
a  number  of  things  which  have  been 
pointed  out  here  as  not  being  in  this  par- 
ticular conference  report.  But  upon  re- 
viewing them.  I  do  not  ttiink  they  form 
the  basis  for  rejecting  this  craiference 
report. 

As  was  pointed  out  a  minute  ago  with 
respect  to  the  sunset  provision,  it  does 
not  drop  the  figure  down  to  17.400,  as 
we  had  in  the  previous  House  bill.  In- 
stead it  brings  the  authority  back  to  the 
Congress  for  establishing  that  figure  as 
of  1983. 

So  we  are  not  rejecting  the  right  of 
Congress  to  act.  Rather,  we  are  putting 
it  right  back  where  it  should  be  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  we  will 
have  to  consider  it  at  that  time  and 
make  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  at  that  point  in 
time. 

I  was  one  who  supported  the  one- 
House  veto.  I  did  think  that  was  im- 
portant, but  again.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
of  overriding  importance  with  respect  to 
the  underlying  significance  of  his  entire 
bill. 

For  too  long  a  period  of  time  in  re- 
sponding to  the  refugee  crisis,  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  words  on  the  Federal  level 
but  we  have  not  followed  up  with  action. 
We  have  imposed  upon  local  and  State 
governments  to  take  up  the  slack  where 
we  have  allowed  it  to  be  created. 

We  have  said  to  the  world  we  will  take 
in  these  refugees,  and  yet  we  have  not 
followed  up  on  the  Federal  level. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  do  that. 
Admittedly,  it  is  an  imperfect  attempt, 
but  I  think  it  is  far,  far  better  than  any 
official  policy  we  have  had  to  this  point 
in  time.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  tell 
State  and  local  governments  that  we  are 
willing  to  do  something,  and  we  are  so 
willing  to  do  something  that  we  will  pass 
this  report  so  that  we  can  give  them 
some  assurance  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment says  that  it  will  act  and  asks 
local  communities  to  take  these  people 
into  their  own  communities,  that  we  will 
follow  up  our  promise  with  performance. 
It  is  something  that  has  been  tremen- 
dously lacking  in  the  past. 

It  is  something  we  must  address,  an'd  it 
is  something  which  I  think  this  confer- 
ence report  does  address,  admittedly  not 
perfectly.  Certainly  this  conference  re- 
port does  take  a  major  step  toward  ad- 
dressing a  problem  which  does  exist. 

It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  il- 
legal alien  question.  But  it  never  was 
intended  to.  The  House  bill  was  not  in- 
tended to.  I  would  not  suggest  there  is 
any  reason  to  reject  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MooRHBAD) ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  this  bill  came  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  spoke  in  favor  of  it  and  strongly 
supported  it. 


I  think  that  it  is  important  that  w 
have  an  orderly  and  uniform  refugee 
policy  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  also  vitally  important  that 
the  U.S.  Government  have  a  program  of 
reimbursing  the  State  governments  for 
the  costs  of  the  Federal  program  which 
they  have  brought  into  effect. 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  when  there  are  r^ugees  who 
can  lose  their  lives  t>ecau5e  of  difBculties, 
political  programs  overseas,  that  the 
United  States  should  be  a  refuge  for 
them.  But  it  is  important  that  that  pcd- 
icy  be  carried  out  in  such  an  orderly 
fashion  that  we  can  take  care  of  those 
refugees  who  come  to  our  shores  and 
that  we  do  not  have  so  many  that  we 
can't  handle  them  without  damage  to  our 
own  people. 

I  feel  that  the  legislative  veto,  which 
we  had  built  into  the  act  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
bill  passed  a  month  or  so  ago.  was  im- 
portant for  us,  l}ecause  Congress  had  a 
Toie  in  the  number  of  refugees  who  were 
to  come  at  a  given  time. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  admit  50,000  refugees 
each  year,  but  can  increase  that  nimiber 
to  any  figure  that  he  desires  to.  Now,  it 
is  true  there  is  consultation  with  the 
Congress  that  is  now  provided  in  the  leg- 
islation, but  actually,  the  Congress  can 
do  nothing  about  it  in  the  final  analysis 
if  the  President  decides  against  them. 

I  feel  that  that  is  giving  up  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  for  our  communities  the  kind 
of  orderly  refugee  handling  that  they 
need  and  that  is  required  for  them. 

In  some  of  the  communities  in  Cali- 
fornia as  high  as  25  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  schools  at  the  present  time  can- 
not speak  or  read  the  English  language. 

We  have  had  such  an  influx  in  some  of 
our  communities  that  there  is  a  welfare 
problem,  school  problem,  and  many  oth- 
er problems  that  are  beyond  the  local 
officials  coping  with.  That  is  why  it  Is 
important  that  we  have  this  bill,  but 
with  a  legislative  veto. 

I  frankly  hc^ie  that  we  can  get  that 
legislative  veto  back  in  the  legislation  so 
that  Congress  can  play  a  role  and  so  that 
we  can  control  the  numl)er  of  refugees 
coming  to  our  shores  each  year. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  ,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
take  the  fxill  10  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to 
reemphasize  again  the  reasons  why  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report. 

I  reiterate  again  that  by  rejecting  this 
conference  report  we  do  not  for  aae 
moment,  terminate  legislative  efforts  to 
handle  the  refugee  problem  this  year. 

The  particular  objections  which  I  have 
emphasized  and  which  have  been  em- 
phasized on  the  floor  today  can  be  quick- 
ly resolved  in  another  confereiux. 

The  iH-oblem  we  ran  into  in  this  par- 
ticular conference  was  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  legislative  veto  the  particu- 
lar advocates,  the  strongest  advocates  of 
rejecting  the  legislative  veto  were  our 
conferees,  the  House  conferees,  and  that 
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wlth  respect  to  Cuban  refugees  who  entered 
the  United  States  and  were  receiving  assist- 
ance under  section  2(b)  of  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962 — 

Which  we  are  now  changing — 
before  October  1. 1978. 

Let  me  repeat,  in  lieu  of  any  assistance 
which  may  otherwise  be  provided  under 
such  section  with  respect  to  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  entered  the  United  States  and 
were  receiving  assistance  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1978,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  is  authorized  to 
provide  reimbursement.  Tlien  it  ticks 
them  aB. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  it  is  75  percent. 
We  are  already  in  1980  and  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated  that  75  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  for  60  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  for  45  percent,  and 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  for  25  percent. 

Now,  see,  we  have  got  4  years  into  the 
future  for  25  percent,  and  still  quoting: 
of  the  non -Federal  costs  of  providing  cash 
and  medical  assistance  to  such  refugees. 

Now,  those  Cuban  refugees  is  what 
it  is  tfdking  alx>ut;  so  we  have  made  an 
exception  for  Cuban  refugees  and  the 
magic  date  is  April  1,  1981.  As  far  as 
this  bill  is  concerned,  when  we  put  the 
Cuban  refugees  in  a  special  class,  and 
we  put  them  in  a  special  class  for  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982.  and  1983,  it  is  going  to 
provide  that  the  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  been  here  even  more  than  3  years 
may  get  this  reimbursement  for  these 
certain  non-Federal  costs. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  this 
is  the  argiunent  that  wsts  presented  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  in  our 
committee  hearing,  the  purpose  of  the 
refugee  bill  before  us  is  to  do  away  with 
the  various  ad  hoc  programs  that  may 
have  been  in  existence  to  assist  various 
Cuban  refugees  and  provide  a  uniform 
program  for  all  refugees,  no  matter 
where  they  came  from;  so  whether  they 
came  from  Cuba,  Vietntun,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  anywhere  else,  the  same  rea- 
sons will  apply  to  you  and  the  States  will 
get  the  very  same  benefits,  regardless 
where  the  refugees  came  from. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  committee,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing again  from  the  gentlewoman  then 
in  opposition  to  it: 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide to  continue  the  special  program  for 
Cuban  refugees  for  another  four  years. 

It  puts  them  in  a  special  class. 

I  represent  to  you  the  amoimt  of  dol- 
lars that  this  legislation  will  authorize 
for  this  Cuban  exception  which  accrues 
after  April  1,  1981,  is  $90  million. 

Now,  this  $90  million  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill.  It  was  spe- 
cifically rejected  in  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee.  It  was  not  offered  on 
the  floor.  Now  it  comes  back  from  the 
conference  with  one  exception,  for  old 
Cuban  refugees,  those  who  have  been  in 
this  country  for  longer  than  3  years  and 
possibly  18  years,  at  a  cost  of  $90  million 
in  additional  dollars. 

Now,  I  emi^asize  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion, but  it  is  there.  Now,  we  have  already 
spent  over  $1.4  billion  on  the  Cruban  ref- 
ugee program.  We  are  going  to  spend 
$75  million  between  now  and  April  1. 


1981,  and  if  we  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port, there  will  be  an  additional  $9a 
million  to  be  added  by  the  conference. 
Now,  that  is  Just  too  much,  that  Is  too 
miKh. 

Now,  the  House  has  been  fighting  to 
terminate  this  program.  The  appropria- 
tions committee  endeavored  to  terminate 
this  program  and  the  Senate  imposed  it 
all  on  them. 

I  want  you  to  read,  we  have  a  special 
refugee  resettlement  study  in  the  United 
States,  a  special  study  made  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  It  points 
out  that  this  is  the  largest  program  in 
U.S.  history,  including  from  1958  to  the 
present  750,000  persons.  It  has  created 
the  largest  living  refugee  resettlement 
program  in  U.S.  history.  A  baby  bom  at 
the  time  of  the  exception  in  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  would  now  be  of  voting 
age.  I  might  add,  under  certain  circum- 
stances that  same  child  might  be  eligible 
under  these  provisions  for  continued 
Cuban  refugee  assistance. 

Now,  we  have  already  spent  $1.4  bil- 
lion on  this  program.  Another  $90  mil- 
lion is  too  much. 

I  remind  you  again  of  the  three  reasons 
why  I  think  we  should  reject  this  con- 
ference report.  In  the  first  place,  it 
creates  an  Ambassador  at  Large  to  oper- 
ate without  careful  hearings  and  con- 
sideration. 

It  rejects  the  House  effort  to  control 
the  number  of  refugees  by  rejecting  the 
legislative  veto. 

Finally,  and  the  third  reason,  it  add:^ 
$90  million  for  Cuban  refugees  after 
April  1,  1981.  and  that  is  too  much. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  haopy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  Just  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  thp 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 

HEAO). 

Certainly  the  gentlewoman  from  Nev 
York  deserves  a  commendation  for  help 
ing  to  shape  a  bill  in  a  very  elusive,  diffi- 
cult area;  but,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  sup- 
port this  bill,  because  there  are  many 
serious  problems  that  we  have  not  re- 
solved and  I  think  they  are  resolvable. 

The  definition  of  refugees  is  one  that 
is  very  broad.  I  think  that  any  reading 
of  it  would  indicate  some  14  million  eli- 
gibles.  I  do  not  know  what  in  this  bill  will 
adiust  priority  to  Soviet  refugees  over 
Vietnamese  refugees  or  over  African 
refugees.  We  could  have  an  inundation 
of  refugees  and  the  sorting  out  of  priori- 
ties will  have  to  be  done  by  some  stand- 
ards. None  are  provided. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  thinks  we  have  had  language 
difficulties,  I  suggest  the  gentleman  has 
seen  nothing  yet.  when  the  refugees  come 
in  who  are  entitled  to  under  this  bill. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

BCr.  Speaker,  after  hearing  all  the 
speakers  on  the  floor,  I  wonder  what  con- 
ference report  they  are  talking  about. 
This  is  a  bill  that  initiaUy  passed  the 
Hoiise  overwhelmingly.  It  Is  virtually 
identical  to  the  bill  that  originaUy 
passed  and,  passed  the  Senate  imanl- 
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moiisly.  It  emerged  from  conference  vir- 
tually unscathed. 

Members  who  were  at  the  conference 
who  have  I  presume  read  the  conference 
report  have  said  this  report  rejects  con- 
gressional control  of  the  numbers  of 
refugees  coming  into  the  United  States. 
That  is  utter  nonsense. 

This  bill  does  more  than  we  have  ever 
d<xie  before  in  terms  of  allowing  the 
Congress  a  role  in  deciding  who  will 
come,  how  many  will  come  and  from 
what  countries  they  will  come. 

Furthermore,  to  say  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  $90  million 
more  than  the  bill  that  originally  passed 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  Cuban 
refugees,  is  Just  plain  wrong.  This  bill 
will  actually  cost  $24  million  less.  The 
phaseout  of  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
over  a  period  of  4  years  is  cheaper 
than  having  the  program  operate  at  a 
100  percent  level  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half. 

To  say  that  it  creates  some  sort  of  en- 
titlement for  refugees  all  over  the  world 
to  come  to  the  United  States  is  com- 
pletely erroneous  and  in  no  way  charac- 
terize what  this  conference  report  does. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  I  summarize 
the  conference  report,  to  put  in  perspec- 
tive what  we  have  done.  We  have  created 
a  mechanism  for  the  first  time  to  allow 
the  entry  of  refugees  into  this  country. 
We  have  created  a  system  for  congres- 
sional input  and  congressional  hearings 
and  congressional  scrutiny  over  the 
numbers. 

We  have  sunset  certain  provisions 
after  3  years,  so  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  program 
and  to  determine  what  numbers  should 
be  allowed  to  come  to  this  country. 

Without  this  bill,  we  will  be  forced 
back  into  a  disorderly  situation  with  ad 
hoc  responses  to  a  problem  that  is 
serious. 

01550 

Report  after  report  has  shown  serious 
problems  with  the  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees. This  bill,  for  the  first  time,  creates  a 
systematic  approach  to  the  resettlement 
of  refugees.  It  we  do  not  have  this  bill,  we 
are  going  to  be  wasting  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. We  do  not  have  any  system  for 
monitoring  existing  programs. 

The  gentleman  from  California  talked 
about  the  enormous  burden  on  the 
States.  Right  now  the  States  have  no  role 
whatsoever  to  play  in  the  decision  as  to 
where  the  refugees  are  to  be  resettled. 
For  the  first  time  this  bill  gives  the  States 
a  role  in  this  decisionmaking  process. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  other 
problems  that  were  alluded  to  are  also 
corrected  by  this  bill.  Obviously  one  of 
the  serious  problems  in  terms  of  refugee 
resettlement  has  been  the  fact  that  ref- 
ugees do  not  have  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  This  bill  places  top  prior- 
ity on  English  language  training  for 
refugees.  This  bill  will  mean  that  refu- 
gees win  become  productive  citizens  of 
the  United  States  quickly.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 


Without  this  bill  there  would  continue 
be  an  ad  hoc  response  to  refugee  lan- 
guage training,  and  there  may  be  no  lan- 
guage training  at  all  m  many  cases. 

I  would  simply  say  if  we  put  this  mat- 
ter in  perspective  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  present  system  where  the 
parole  power  has  been  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  admit  thousands  of  refu- 
gees without  meaningful  mput  by  the 
Congress,  without  proper  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress,  and  without  adequate  pro- 
grams to  assure  effective  resettlement  at 
the  cheapest  possible  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. On  the  other  hand,  this  bill  sets  up 
a  comprehensive,  flexible  and  effective 
framework  for  the  reception  and  reset- 
tlement of  refugees. 

I  thmk  this  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  this  coimtry. 
It  is  consistent  with  fiscal  responsibility 
and  it  is  consistent  with  prudent  pro- 
gram management.  It  is  also  consistent 
with  the  inscription  under  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  with  the  humanitarian 
ideals  of  this  coimtry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding.  I  spoke  sincerely  on 
the  one  area  of  concern  that  I  have  in 
this  bill,  but  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  do  support  the  conference  report, 
as  does  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  LuNGREN),  not  because  I  have  no 
objection  to  some  provisions  of  it,  but 
it  is  far  better  than  anything  we  now 
have  on  the  books  and  it  is  a  great  step 
forward.  It  would  be  my  hope  In  the 
future  that  we  could  carry  the  step  still 
farther. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  jriddlng.  We  have 
a  serious  problem  in  the  Dade  County 
area,  which  is  my  home  and  my  district, 
on  account  of  the  incoming  of  the  Hai- 
tians. The  C?ubans  have  come  under  an- 
other provision  of  law  over  the  years  and 
are  dealt  with  under  another  program. 

The  Haitians,  until  this  legislation 
at  least  may  change  it,  t^e  Haitians 
have  been  coming  in  largely  illegally,  I 
mean  without  law,  without  any  approv- 
al by  anyboily.  They  just  come  In  by 
smugglers,  or  they  come  In  of  th^  own 
initiative,  and  they  appear  on  the  shores 
of  our  area  where  they  have  to  be 
brought  in  and,  of  course,  attended  to 
and  supplied  medically  and  so  forth. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  is  what  is  going 
to  be  the  law  of  the  future  relative  to 
the  Haitians  that  come  in  illegally,  that 
is  without  permission  of  anybody,  and 
are  just  there?  Are  they  going  to  be  given 
asylum  and,  if  so,  how  many  are  going 
to  be  permitted  to  come  in  and  how  many 
will  be  permitted  asylum? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  as  someone  answered  the 
earUer  question  about  illegal  aliens.  This 
bill  deals  only  with  a  certain  number  of 


problems.  We  do  not  purport  to  deal  with 
every  single  problon. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
Haitians,  this  bill  sets  up  for  the  fltst 
time  m  the  country's  hist(»7  a  statutory 
procedure  for  asylum.  Whether  any  par- 
ticular Haitian  will  qualify  under  the  law 
for  asylum  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  aptao- 
priate  regulations.  This  bill,  however, 
does  provide  some  assistance  to  the 
States  that  have  been  assisting  Haitians 
and  others  who  have  claimed  asylum 
during  the  pendency  of  their  asylum 
claims.   

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  there  any  limit  to 
the  number  that  may  come  In? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  This  bill  does  not 
deal  with  the  numbers  who  can  be 
granted  asylum.  This  bill  simply  man- 
dates a  procedure  for  the  consideration 
of  asylum  claims  by  people  who  are  here 
on  our  shores. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frtHn  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
on  this  bill. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  how  does 
the  bill  handle  the  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts in  different  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  burdened  with  hxige  numbers  of 
refugees? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  What  this  bill  does 
is  set  up  a  program  for  special  educa- 
tional services  and  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  language  training  is  key  to  the  ef- 
fective resettlement  of  refugees  in  the 
United  States.  Communities  under  this 
bill  can  make  application  and  funds  are 
authorized,  if  there  is  a  showing  of  need. 
In  other  words,  if  there  are  refugees  who 
need  special  language  training  then  this 
bill  contemplates  that  they  will  get  it. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good 
conference  report.  The  legislation  Is 
needed.  I  cannot  add  ans^thing  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  gentlelady  from  New  York 
in  her  closing  remarks  talking  in  favor 
of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

•  Mrs.  C7HISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  643  retained  the  level  of  50,- 
000  annual  refugee  admissions.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  this  number  will  be 
equitably  distributed  amongst  the  refu- 
gees of  the  world  and  will  not  be  tainted 
with  ideological,  geograi^cal  or  racial 
or  ethnic  biases.  In  the  past,  our  refugee 
policy  has  recognized  (»ly  those  per- 
sons fieeing  persecution  from  Commu- 
nist regimes  and  the  Middle  East.  Of  the 
1.4  to  1.5  million  refugees  that  have  en- 
tered this  country  since  World  War  n, 
under  various  programs,  only  a  mere 
handful— fewer  than  2,000  have  been 
from  Latin  America  and  Africa.  Given 
the  human  rights  concerns  and  the  ref- 
ugee problems  ia  these  areas  of  the 
world,  it  is  clear  that  4,000  refugees  Is 
not  representative  of  what  our  refugee 
policy  should  be  toward  oeople  from 
these  areas.  Refugees  fieeing  persecu- 
tion regardless  of  the  country  they 
come  from,  m  humanitarian  consldera- 
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Tlie  Clerk  announced 

the  foUowing 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  RatcMord  for,  with  Mr.  Abdnor 
against. 

Mr.  Oarcla  for,  with  Mrs.  Holt  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 

Mr.  Anthony  for,  with  Blr.  Runnels  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Anderaon  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Bdr.  Pa- 
shayan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Toung  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Ctoldwater. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Blr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  BevUl. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
DakoU. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Messrs.  LEWIS,  LENT,  MARLENEE, 
IRELAND,  ALBOSTA,  and  JEFFORDS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DORNAN  chsmged  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMnTEE 
ON  IMMIGRATION,  REFUGEES, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY TO  SIT  TOMORROW  AND 
THURSDAY  DURING  THE  5-MIN- 
UTE  RULE 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and 
International  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  tomor- 
row, March  5.  and  Thursday.  March  6, 
1980.  during  the  5-minute  rule.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
in  making  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  114,  dismissing  the  election 
contest  against  the  Honorable  Claude 
Leach,  I  voted  "nay"  and  I  intended  to 
vote  "yea." 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  an  explanation  regarding 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  House  Resolution  575,  a 
resolution  to  dismiss  the  election  con- 
test against  my  colleague  and  fel- 
low Louisianian,  Representative  Buddt 
Leach. 

At  the  time  of  the  vote  (Hi  this  reso- 
lution, I  was  attending  a  meeting  in 
Senator  Russell  Long's  office  on  an  is- 
sue of  particular  concern  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  I  was  not  informed  of  the 
pending  action  on  this  bill  and  conse- 
quently was  unable  to  cast  my  vote.  If 
I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  dismissing  the  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  HucKABT)  will  appear  in  the 
Record. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3398, 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3398) 
to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  relating  to  increases  in  the  target 
prices  for  the  1979  crop  of  wheat,  com, 
and  other  commodities  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXVm,  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  February 
28,  1980.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  WastiingLon  (Mr.  Foley) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Se- 
belius)  will  be  recognized  for  30  i^inutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Folet)  . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  3398. 

The  conference  report  that  we  bring 
before  you  today  improves  substantially 
on  the  bill  that  has  passed  the  House. 
The  conference  report  increases  target 
prices  for  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  extends  the  dis- 
aster payment  program  to  the  1980  crop 
(subject  to  a  payment  limitation),  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  program  bene- 
fits under  the  commodity  programs  that 
a  producer  not  exceed  the  acreage  on  a 
farm  normally  planted  to  crops. 

The  bill,  H.R.  3398,  as  it  originated  in 
the  House  contained  provisions  for  in- 
creasing the  target  price  for  the  1979 
crop  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  by  7  per- 
cent from  the  target  price  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  effect  for  that 
year.  The  bill  passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote. 

Whra  the  conferees  met  it  was  too  late 
in  the  year  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
target  prices  for  the  1979  crop.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conferees  adopted  the  Senate 


provision  which  carried  over  to  the  1980 
crop  the  same  target  prices  provided  in 
the  House  bill  for  the  1979  crop— that 
is  $3.63  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $2.35 
per  bushel  for  com.  The  conference  re- 
port also  provides  that  for  the  1981  crop 
the  target  price  would  be  adjusted  up- 
ward to  reflect  such  changes  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  cwnmodity  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  maintain  a  fair  relationship  be- 
tween the  loan  rates,  target  prices  and 
producticm  costs  for  competing  commod- 
ities. 

Due  to  current  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions and  the  continuing  problem  of 
inflation,  the  Secretary  has  chosen  not 
to  require  a  set-aside  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  in  1980.  This  leaves  the  Secretary 
with  no  authmlty  to  adjust  target  prices 
in  1980.  He  must  determine  1980  target 
prices  on  the  basis  of  the  general  formula 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 
On  this  basis  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion, the  target  price  for  wheat  would  fall 
substantially  from  the  current  level  of 
$3.40  per  bushel  to  approximately  $3.06 
per  bushel  and  in  the  case  of  com  would 
fall  frcMn  its  current  level  of  $2.20  per 
bushel  to  alXNit  $2.08  per  bushel. 

The  adjustment  in  target  prices  pro- 
vided by  the  conference  report  is  de- 
signed to  provide  some  additional  pro- 
tection to  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
ducers. The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  has  failed  completely  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation  in  adjustments  to  target 
prices.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  com  in 
the  absence  of  legislation  the  target  price 
for  the  1980  crop  would  be  even  less  than 
the  target  price  of  $2.10  per  bushel  in 
effect  for  the  1978  crop. 

Target  prices  are  important  in  two  re- 
gards. First,  payments  are  made  to  pro- 
ducers based  on  the  difference  l)etwe«i 
the  target  price  and  the  average  market 
price  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year,  and  sec(Hid,  disaster 
payments  which  compensate  producers 
for  part  of  their  loss  resulting  from  nat- 
ural disasters  are  also  based  upon  the 
target  price.  Target  prices  act  as  a  safety 
net  to  protect  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers when  unexpectedly  low  prices  oc- 
cur. For  this  policy  to  be  effective  in 
this  period  of  sharp  inflation,  target 
prices  must  be  adjusted  to  retdistic  levels. 
Production  costs  have  risen  sharply.  The 
target  prices  in  the  conference  repcMt  are 
intended  to  offset  only  a  portion  of  this 
increase. 

The  conference  report  provides  a  7- 
percent  increase  in  target  prices  for  the 
1980  crop  as  compared  with  the  target 
prices  for  the  1978  and  1979  crops — a  7- 
percent  increase  over  2  years — far  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
over  this  2-year  period.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  Agricultural  Prices, 
published  by  USDA  market  prices  for 
wheat  and  com  are  $3.75  per  bushel  and 
$2.36  per  bushel — in  excess  of  the  target 
prices  for  these  commodities  under  the 
conference  report.  If  prices  should  re- 
main at  this  level,  the  revised  target 
prices  should  not  result  in  any  Govern- 
ment costs. 

The  administration  supports  the  tar- 
get price  levels  for  1980  in  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  provisions  for  ad- 
justments in  target  prices  for  1981. 


D  1620 
Mr.  SKBKT.TUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

such  time  as  I  may  cansome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  FoLET),  who  has  explained 
the  biU.  I  do  not  know  of  any  great 
amoimt  of  controversy,  but  since  this 
bill  was  introduced  producticxi  costs 
have  risen  and  gone  up  about  15  per- 
cent. Before  the  President  atmounced 
his  suspension  of  grain  sales  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  looked  like  farm  prices 
were  pacing  production  costs  by  rising  7 
percent  in  the  same  period.  Let  me  re- 
peat that,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  prices  farm- 
ers received  prior  to  the  embargo  rose  7 
percent  in  1  year.  The  prices  they  paid 
to  produce  their  products  rose  15  percent 
in  the  same  period. 

Let  me  briefly  review  a  few  relevant 
statistics.  When  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bob  Bergland  spoke  on  the  President's 
decision  to  suspend  grain  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  said  that  the  President 
had  directed  that  actions  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  burden  would  not  fall 
unfairly  on  the  farmers.  That  was  on 
the  5th  of  January. 

On  January  3.  the  Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Co-op  was  paying  $3.76  a  bushel  for 
No.  2  hard  red  winter  wheat.  Today,  they 
are  offering  $3.59.  17  cents  a  bushel  less. 
Assuming  an  average  wheat  jrleld  of  35 
bushels  to  the  acre,  a  15-cent  decline 
translates  into  a  $595  loss  per  100  acres. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  com  prices. 
Com  was  $2.57  a  bushel.  Today,  farmers 
are  getting  $2.46,  a  decline  of  11  cents. 
For  the  irrigated  com  farmers  in  Ford 
County,  Ksms.,  that  is  a  loss  of  over 
$1,200  per  100  acres. 

While  grain  prices  have  been  falling, 
what  has  been  happening  to  production 
costs?  Production  costs  have  skyrock- 
eted. We  all  know  that  diesel  fuel  cost 
American  farmers  an  average  of  50.6 
cents  a  gallon  in  February  a  year  ago. 
Last  month  it  was  95.2  cents  a  gallon, 
almost  doubled.  That  is  just  about  the 
way  things  have  gone. 

How  has  Congress  responded  to  this 
overall  15-percent  production  cost  in- 
crease over  the  past  year?  How  have  we 
responded  to  the  8-percent  increase  in 
production  cost  of  the  year  before?  We 
got  nothing  the  year  before.  We  had  a 
bill  in,  but  the  administration  would  not 
let  us  go  national  with  it. 

This  year,  finally,  we  have  responded 
to  the  tune  of  a  7-percent  rise  in  target 
price.  That  is  what  we  got  over  2  years. 
a  7-percent  Increase.  That  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  much  if  we  Bjre  talking 
about  the  farmer  being  anything  other 
than  the  guy  who  is  carrying  the  burden. 

How  has  Congress  responded  to  the 
needs  of  other  economic  segments  in 
this  countrv?  Last  year,  we  increased  the 
cap  on  food  stamps  spending  by  10  per- 
cent. Less  than  2  weeks  ago  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  reported  a  bill 
that  increased  the  cap  another  41  per- 
cent in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  we 
let  the  Secretary  request  another  5  per- 
cent, if  needed.  For  fiscal  year  1981,  we 
increased  the  food  stamp  cap  another  12 
percent,  adding  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  if  needed.  So,  billions 
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of  dollars  are  being  au- 

-equested  by  the  admlnis- 

stamps.  I  am  not  knock- 

we're  asking  for  today  is 

but  whatever  it  is  we  are 

and  just  have  it  there  as 

things  do  not  get  any 

are  now. 

Mr.   Speaker,   at  the 
I  ire  producing  this  increase 
4atyiiig  7  percent  for  1980. 
for  1979  on  the  tech- 
administration  did  not 
-aside.  Perhaps  we  should 
row  to  fence  row.  I  do 
ai^body  can  oppose  this  bill, 
before  us  today  is  an 
picayime,  and  small 
with  the  rapidly  rising 
costs.  As  I  said,  costs 
than  20  percent  in  the 
and  we  are  offering  this 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lousing,  great  bill. 

D  1630 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
as  I  may  consume. 

the   chairman   of   the 

Agriculture,  the  gentle- 

(Mr.  Foley),  has 

provisions  of  the  con- 

and   I   would   like   to 
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few  of  the  other  impor- 

I  his  legislation. 
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on  the  target  price  under 
,mely  $3.06  per  bushel  as 
he  Department  of  Agri- 
eat  and  $2.08  per  bushel 
by   the   Department   for 
than    the    higher    target 
for  persons  who  do  not 
rtormal  planted  acreage, 
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the  1980  crop.  Without  a 
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The  administration  favors  authority 
to  require  producers  to  comply  with 
normal  crop  acreage  as  a  condition  of 
eUgibiUty  for  program  benefits.  It  has 
indicated  that  it  does  not  plan,  however, 
at  this  time  to  increase  the  target  prices 
for  1980  to  compensate  producers  who 
comply  with  the  requirement. 

F^siUy,  the  conference  report  extends 
for  1  year,  through  the  1980  crop,  au- 
thority to  make  disaster  payments  avail- 
able to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice.  These  payments 
are  made  to  producers  who  are  prevented 
from  planting  the  commodity  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  the  com- 
modity or  suffer  abnormal  crop  losses 
due  to  natural  disasters  or  other  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control. 

This  same  provision  has  already  passed 
the  House  as  part  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4119, 
which  provides  for  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program,  which  will 
not  be  fully  effective  for  at  least  another 
year.  HJl.  4119  has  not  yet  gone  to  con- 
ference although  we  expect  it  to  occur 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  disaster  pay- 
ment program  expires  with  the  1979 
crop,  and  those  persons  who  have 
planted  their  1980  crop  and  have  suf- 
fered disaster  losses  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  any  program  protection  unless 
congressional  action  is  taken  now.  Un- 
der normal  procedures  the  first  such 
payments  would  become  due  early  this 
month. 

The  conferees  have  included  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  places  a  limita- 
tion of  $100,000  on  any  disaster  pay- 
ments which  may  be  received  by  any  per- 
son. Under  existing  law  there  is  a  $50,- 
000  payment  limitation  that  applies  to 
payments  that  any  person  may  receive 
annually  under  the  commodity  program. 
However,  disaster  payments  are  excluded 
from  that  payment  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  is 
a  measure  which  provides  a  small  modi- 
cum of  assistance  to  producers  who  have 
been  hit  by  infiatlon  or  who  are  suffer- 
ing loss  incurred  as  a  result  of  a  natural 
disaster.  It  helps  to  protect  fragile  farm- 
land from  being  plowed  up  and  subject 
to  environmental  hazards.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  urge  the  Members  to  join  me 
in  voting  for  the  report. 

Mr.  SEBELJUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3398,  the  legislation  to  amend  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  relating  to 
Increases  in  the  target  prices  for  the 
1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and 
other  commodities.  This  legislation  was 
first  introduced  on  April  3,  1979  and  w»s 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1979.  Reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  May  17,  1979, 
it  contained  the  substance  of  bills  intro- 
duced by  Congressmen  English  and  Se- 
BELius.  The  Senate  passed  this  legislation 
with  amendments  on  December  20,  1979. 
thus  necessitating  a  conference  which 
was  held  on  February  19  of  this  year. 
Because  of  the  length  of  time  it  took  to 
work  out  the  details  of  this  legislation, 
it  was  obvious  that  instead  of  maldng 


the  target  prices  effective  for  the  1979 
crops,  it  would  be  better  to  make  them 
effective  for  the  1980  crops  with  a  pro- 
vision that  for  the  1981  crops  the  target 
prices  would  be  no  less  than  those  set 
for  the  1980  crops  except  that  they  could 
be  adjusted  upward  by  the  Secretary  of  • 
Agriculture  according  to  established 
guidelines. 

Although  this  legislation  may  not  go 
so  far  as  some  would  wish  with  respect 
to  target  prices,  I,  for  one,  am  glad  that 
the  conferees  finally  were  able  to  reach 
agreement.  It  is  acknowledged  by  those 
ftuniliar  with  costs  of  production  for 
raising  these  crops  that  these  figures  do 
not  cover  the  costs  of  production,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  may 
help  in  a  small  way  for  farmers  to  com- 
bat infiatlon.  I  do  not  believe  President 
Carter  has  kept  his  promise  to  American 
farmers  not  to  let  the  burden  of  his 
grain  embargo  fall  imfalrly  on  them. 
This  bill  redresses,  I  believe,  to  some  ex- 
tent that  unfair  burden  placed  on  the 
farmers. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  small  step 
which  this  House  can  take  to  signal  the 
farmers  that  their  financial  problems  are 
understood  and  appreciated  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  urge  the  Members  to  pass  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Marlenee). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  English  for  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  House.  I  know  the 
gentleman,  like  myself,  would  like  to  see 
a  higher  increase  than  the  7  percent  con- 
tained in  the  legislation.  Yet,  it  is  with 
some  reservation  that  I  vote  for  this  1^- 
islation  today.  H.R.  3398  allows  for  a  7- 
percent  increase  in  target  prices  for  those 
who  remain  within  their  normal  crop 
acreage  (NCA)  in  1980  and  1981,  and 
keeps  the  target  price  at  its  current  level 
for  the  1980  crop  year  for  those  who  ex- 
ceed their  NCA.  Let  us  look  at  the  7- 
percent  figure.  This  increase  is  far  below 
the  increased  costs  of  production,  the 
current  and  projected  inflation  rates,  and 
the  current  wage  and  price  guidelines 
being  bandied  about  by  the  administra- 
tion. Farm  income  for  1980  is  expected 
to  decline  by  at  least  20  percent  from 
the  1979  figure,  and  these  estimates  were 
made  prior  to  the  embargo. 

This  bill  is  a  snow  job  on  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  This  administration 
threatened  to  veto  anything  more  than 
the  7-percent  increase  when  those  of  us, 
including  the  bill's  spixisor,  tried  to  in- 
crease the  percentage. 

Then  to  add  insult  to  iniury  the  con- 
ference committee  gave  this  administra- 
tion a  control  program  when  a  set-aside 
is  not  called  for. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  vote 
for  this  pittance  of  a  target  price  In- 
crease and  a  bill  that  will  make  our 
farmers  comply  with  normal  crop  acres 
when  no  set-aside  is  needed. 

Many  of  us  are  forced  to  support  this 
because  pesticides  are  expected  to  in- 
crease this  year  by  5  to  10  percent;  her- 
bicides and  insecticides  up  5  to  10  per- 
cent. Machinery  prices  are  to  be  up  a 
minimum  of  10  percent,  and  with  the 
current   rate   of   interest,   purchase   of 
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machinery  will  be  down  drastically.  Fer- 
tilizers are  expected  to  increase  15  to  18 
percent ;  transportation  up  at  least  9  per- 
cent. And  the  clincher,  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  gasoline  in  1979  rose  49  per- 
cent, diesel  fuel  73  percent:  and  both  will 
go  higher  in  1980.  How  can  the  admin- 
istration continue  to  say  higher  target 
and  loan  prices  are  not  justified  when  in 
fact  the  costs  of  production  are  far  above 
the  7  percent  grudgingly  accepted  by  the 
administration.  It  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  moderating  influence  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  recently  has  been 
food.  With  the  kind  of  policies  condoned 
by  the  administration,  this  fact  will  soon 
change. 

I  also  have  concerns  as  to  how  well  the 
two-tlor  target  pricing  system  for  1980 
w-11  work.  Can  it  be  managed  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner,  with  a  minimum 
of  additional  field  personnel  and  costs? 
But  more  importantly,  can  it  be  accom- 
plished without  undue  hardship  and  con- 
fusion from  the  producers  point  of  view? 
My  written  questions  to  the  USDA  in  this 
regard  have  gone  unanswered.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  use  of  NCA's  in  summer 
fallow  areas  to  determine  program  bene- 
fits will  continue  to  create  soil  erosion, 
saline  intrusion,  and  loss  of  soil  fertility. 
According  to  a  study  conducted  at  Mon- 
tana State  University: 

Objectives  of  these  programs  have  been 
to  control  production  and  prevent  prices 
from  falling.  Wheat  and  feed  grain  allot- 
ments (NCA's)  have  limited  the  acreage 
a  farmer  could  plant.  Much  of  this  base 
was  put  in  summer  fallow  and  planted  the 
following  year,  because  the  higher  soil 
water  content  eaiowed  the  farmer  to  maxi- 
mize bis  yields  on  the  acreage  he  could 
plant.  "Set  aside"  acreage  was  also  required 
to  limit  production  levels.  These  production 
controls  are  based  almost  totally  upon  eco- 
nomic considerations  with  little  attention 
given  to  detrimental  effects  of  these  con- 
trols. Thus,  saline  seep,  erosion,  and  other 
problems  have  intensified  as  a  result  of 
these  USDA  programs. 

Not  a  very  good  policy  for  an  admin- 
istration to  follow  who  states  that  it  is 
committed  to  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. It  is  difBcult  to  understand  how 
they  can  continue  to  hold  to  a  strict 
NCA  designation  when  such  policies 
continue  to  harm  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. While  farmers  need  HJl.  3398, 
this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
7-percent  increase  is  not  enough  when 
taken  in  light  of  the  increased  costs  of 
production  and  transportation.  Con- 
tinuation to  hold  onto  the  NCA  desig- 
nation in  summer  fallow  areas  also 
creates  problems  with  the  loss  of  soil 
fertility  and  production.  I  urge  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  address 
both  of  these  problems  in  the  near 
future,  and  for  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  bill  as  a  first  step  in  achieving 
equitable  farm  prices. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hahkot)  . 

Mr.  HARKm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3398  even  though  I  consider  it  to  be 
too  little  too  late. 

Increasing  the  target  price  of  com  for 

the  1980  crop  year  to  $2.35  a  bushel  and 

increasing  the  target  price  of  wheat  to 

$3.63  a  bushel  is  a  move  that  is  sure  to 
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provoke  a  mixture  of  laughter  and  head- 
shaking  by  our  farmers.  The  laughter 
will  not  be  one  of  joy,  I  can  assure  you, 
but  will  have  the  tone  and  quality  of  a 
laugh  that  is  provoked  by  ridiculous  ac- 
tions. Yes,  the  laughter  of  these  farmers 
will  be  the  laughter  of  ridicule  and  shak- 
ing of  heads  will  just  show  their  dis- 
belief that  we  cannot  do  a  little  bit 
better  than  this  in  keeping  our  farm 
economy  from  going  imder. 

Let  us  face  it,  a  7-percent  increase  is 
not  even  half  of  the  total  increase  in 
the  Consiuner  Price  Index  or  our  rate  of 
inflation.  Our  farmers  can  rightfully  be 
proud  that  they  have  contributed  to 
holding  inflation  down.  Recently  the 
Agriculture  Council  of  America  put  out 
a  little  fact  card  on  agriculture  which 
really  puts  this  into  perspective  with 
other  elements  of  our  economy  that  con- 
tributed to  inflation.  This  card  put  out 
by  the  Agriculture  Council  of  America 
points  out  the  following: 

What  if— 

Hamburger  prices  increased  at  the  same 
rate  as  medical  costs  over  the  past  20  years: 
Hamburger  would  cost  $4.20  per  lb. 

Bread  prices  increased  at  the  same  rate  as 
transportation  costs  over  the  past  20  years: 
Bread  would  cost  $1.07  per  lb.  loaf. 

Milk  prices  increased  at  the  same  rate  as 
housing  costs  over  the  past  20  years:  MUk 
would  cost  $2.24  per  Vi  gallon. 

Fresh  fruit  prices  increased  at  the  same 
rate  as  medical  costs  over  the  p<^  20  years: 
Apples  would  cost  $1.28  per  lb. 

Egg  prices  increased  at  the  same  rate  as 
transportation  costs  over  the  past  20  years: 
Eggs  would  cost  $3.41  per  dozen.  (Above 
figures  based  on  1958  Consumer  Price  Index.) 

As  measured  as  a  share  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  from  1958  to  1978, 
agriculture  has  increased  less  than  most 
other  segments.  For  example,  in  1958  the 
share  of  the  GNP  of  agriculture  was  $33.5 
billion  (this  is  farm  cash  receipts  and 
personal  consumption  expenditures) .  In 
1978,  it  was  $100.2  biUicm  for  a  percent- 
age increase  of  329  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  housing  in  1958  was  $42  billion  and 
in  1978  it  was  $207.2  billion  for  a  per- 
centage increase  of  493  percent.  Trans- 
portation in  1958  comprised  $9.3  billion 
of  GNP  and  in  1978.  it  was  $52.7  billion, 
for  a  percentage  increase  of  567  percent. 
In  terms  of  medical  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts, in  1958  it  was  $16.5  billion  and  in 
1978  it  was  $131  billion  for  a  percentage 
increase  of  794  percent. 

So  from  these  figures  one  can  readily 
see  that  the  farming  segment  of  our 
economy  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
holding  down  inflation.  When  you  add 
onto  this  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity in  agriculture  over  that  period 
of  time  was  double  that  of  ncmfarm  in- 
dustry, it  even  makes  it  more  clear  that 
our  farmers  are  true  inflatirai  fighters. 
One  last  thing  in  this  regard  is  that  ag- 
riculture is  our  Nation's  No.  1  exporter, 
helping  to  reduce  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

Let  me  just  talk  about  com  exports 
because  we  do  not  have  that  much  wheat 
in  Iowa,  but  in  1979  the  cost  production, 
as  estimated  by  Iowa  State  University 
Extension  Service  was  $2.47  a  bushel.  For 
1980  that  cost  of  production  has  In- 
creased to  $2.64  a  bushel.  Even  these  fig- 
ures are  not  quite  correct  because  the 


1979  figure  was  based  on  a  110-busbel 
yield  per  acre:  the  1980  figure  was  based 
on  a  115-bushel  yield  per  acre. 

One  can  also  see  from  the  following 
table  of  "selected  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers" why  this  meager  increase  of  7  per- 
cent is  laughable.  I  only  wish  the  farm- 
er's prices  for  cwnbines,  tractors,  diesel 
fuel,  fertilizer  and  seed,  et  cetera,  would 
go  up  by  7  percent  a  year.  So  while  I  sup- 
port this  conference  report  and  urge  its 
passage,  I  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  saying 
that  it  is  better  than  a  "poke  In  the  eye 
with  a  sharp  stick."  It  is  a  small  band- 
aid  for  a  patient  who  is  bleeding  to 
death.  Certainly  a  patient  is  not  gcdng  to 
turn  it  down,  but  the  patient  is  going  to 
wonder,  and  rightfully  so,  why  it  is  just 
a  bandaid  and  why  something  more  sub- 
stantial and  meaningful  is  not  being 
done  to  stop  the  loss  of  his  life's  blood. 

American  agriculture  is  in  that  posi- 
ticm  today,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  belore  farmers  can  no  longer  live 
on  their  equity  and  this  whole  debt  struc- 
ture of  agriculture  comes  tumbling  down. 
The  farmer's  do  not  need  a  bandaid ;  they 
need  a  major  overhaul  of  our  agriculture 
system. 

SELECTED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMEBi 


Self- 
pro- 
pelled   Tractof,        Diesel 
com-  120  fuel/ 

Year  bine  h.p.        falloii 


Hybrid  Anhydroui 

seed  Mwnonia 

corn/  fertilizer/ 

b<nk«  ton 


1974.. 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.. 


29,900 
37,300 
42,300 
46,000 
S3, 200 
60,700 
78,000 


16.  KM 
19,400 
21,700 
23,700 
25,900 
29,000 
36,000 


40.  S 

40.7 
41.5 
39.3 
40.2 
81.0 
95.2 


2S.00 

36.50 
36.50 
40.00 
43.00 
45.50 
50.50 


l$3 

26S 
191 
177 
164 
194 

<n 


>  Source:  ESCS-USDA. 

D  1640 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Guckman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  getting  HH.  3398, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
passed.  But  I  am  not  completely  satis- 
fled  with  the  bill.  It  falls  into  the  cate- 
gory of  "far  too  little,  much  too  late." 

The  legislation  arose  last  year  and  was 
to  have  increased  tso-get  prices  by  7  per- 
cent for  the  1979  crop  year.  Because  of 
the  inordinate  amount  of  time  it  has 
taken  to  get  the  bill  to  this  point,  dis- 
cussion of  1979  became  purely  academic 
and  the  7-percent  increase  was  simply 
pushed  up  to  apply  to  the  1980  crop. 

We  have  to  get  serious  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  the  farm  econ- 
omy. Several  ominous  conditions  are 
threatening  us  with  the  type  of  depressed 
prices  of  1977  that  forced  many 
farmers  out  of  business.  First,  farmers 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  sky- 
rocketing inflation.  The  price  of  fuel  for 
tractors  smd  other  machinery  has  dou- 
bled. Fertilizer  costs  are  up  dramatically. 
Financing  is  more  expensive  than  ever 
with  money  hard  to  find  and  interest 
rates  high. 

Second,  farmers  cannot  pass  along 
these  increased  costs.  As  price  takers, 
each  too  small  to  impact  the  market, 
they  must  accept  the  price  offered  them. 
While    cost-of-living    Increases    buffer 
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some  Americ  ms'  incomes,  farmers  have 
no  assurance  of  such  a  benefit. 

Third,  the  >mbargo  has  already  begun 
to  depress  p-ices.  Supplies  are  up  and 
will  continue  to  rise  if  the  administra- 
tion has  its  way.  Secretary  Bergland's 
recent  announcement  of  no  set-aside  or 
paid  diversioi  to  restrain  1980  produc- 
tion will  mo!«  than  likely  result  in  an 
unprecedente  1  glut  in  the  market  after 
harvest.  This  sets  the  stage  for  further 
price  depress  on  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor. And  past  experience  shows  that  low- 
ered farm  pi  ices  are  not  passed  on  to 
consumers.  Ii .  fact,  the  farmers'  share  of 
each  food  dollar  amounts  to  only  39 
cents,  and  an  7  savings  there  never  seems 
to  work  their  way  back  to  consumers. 

While  H.R  3398  is  probably  the  best 
we  can  hope  ior  in  the  target  price  area 
at  this  time.  i  ^e  have  to  continue  to  press 
for  improvements  in  other  areas.  Loan 
rates  have  U.  be  increased.  Despite  the 
adminlstratic  n's  negative  announce- 
ment, a  diver  sion  program  should  be  im- 
plemented. Since  we  cannot  depend  on 
the  administration  to  use  the  authority 
it  already  haf  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
it  is  incumi  lent  upon  us  to  mitiate 
measures  to  Insure  that  fanners  have 
some  sort  of  relief  during  these  difficult 
times. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  doom- 
sayer,  I  warn  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Grei  ,t  Depression  had  many  of 
its  roots  in  the  failure  of  our  farm 
economy.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
let  that  happen  again  by  ignoring  this 
vital  sector  of  our  economy  until  too  late. 

Mr.  HARK[N.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yl<  Id? 

Mr.  GLICK  S4AN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lov  a. 

a«r.  HARK  N.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speak!  r,  I  know  the  gentleman 
mentioned  th(  increased  cost  to  farmers. 
I  just  have  a  :ouple  of  flgiires  I  want  to 
share  with  th  j  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
I  checked  th©  e  out  in  my  own  district  in 
Iowa. 

A  combine  that  sold  for  $46,000  in 
1977.  the  sam ;  combine  in  1979  sold  for 
$60,700,  and  t  lis  year's  estimated  cost  is 
around  $78,00 1. 

A  120-horse  power  tractor  that  sold  for 
$23,000  in  197'  is  now  on  sale  for  $36,000. 

So  the  gait  eman  is  quite  correct. 

Bfr.  GLICK  4AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
tell  the  gentJsman  that  which  he  full 
weU  knows :  T  le  onlv  reason  the  farmer 
has  been  able  to  cope  Is  because  of  his 
productivity.  .The  farmer  is  the  most 
productive  businessman  or  business- 
woman in  Am  srica  today.  The  industrial 
sector  should  ook  at  the  farmer  for  that 
Und  of  productivity. 

Mr.  SEBELruS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ORAssLn  ) . 

Mr.  ORASe  LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
poct  pawage  <  f  this  bill  because  It  does 
represent  80m(  <  increase  in  protection  for 
producers,  even  though  it  is  small  and 
relatively  mea  lingless.  In  the  context  of 
double-digit  laflatlon  a  7-percent  In- 
crease In  targ«  t  prices  is  Uttle  more  than 
a  token.  If  pi  Ices  drop  low  enough  for 
producers  to  c  jllect  on  this  target,  they 
win  be  80  far  letow  the  cost  of  produc- 


tion that  many  will  be  in  serious  eco- 
nomic trouble — I  should  say  more  seri- 
ous than  they  already  are  in  as  a  result 
of  the  administration's  inability  to  fol' 
low  through  on  its  promise  that  fanners 
alone  would  not  have  to  bear  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  the  grain  embargo. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration 
has  the  tools  necessary  to  make  good  on 
that  promise — if  it  would  use  them.  The 
announcement  on  Friday  that  there 
would  be  no  paid  diversion  program  was 
a  blow  to  U.S.  feed  grain  producers.  The 
apparent  basis  for  that  decision  was  con- 
cern over  its  budgetary  impcu;t  and  pos- 
sible effects  on  inflation.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration evidently  has  little  com- 
punction about  using  an  already  vulner- 
able farm  econcHny  as  cannon  fodder  on 
the  front  lines  of  its  fight  against  In- 
flation. 

The  full  dimensions  of  the  serious 
problems  in  the  agricultural  economy 
will  become  all  too  evident  very  soon  un- 
less some  positive  actions  helpful  to  pro- 
ducers are  taken  quickly.  We  are  looking 
at  alternatives  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee right  now.  and  some  of  us  have 
introduced  legislation  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion head-on.  What  we  could  use  at  this 
point  is  some  support  from  an  adminis- 
tration that  would  stick  with  producers 
to  help  them  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation,  rather  than  reneging  on  its 
commitments  and  abandoning  them  at 
the  first  sign  of  change  in  the  political 
winds. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Hagedorn)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  final 
approval  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  of  1979.  legislation  to  raise  1980  tar- 
get prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  by 
7  percent  above  the  levels  in  effect  for 
the  1978  and  1979  crops,  is  imperative. 
H.R.  3398  would  raise  the  price  for  wheat 
to  $3.63  per  bushel  and  com  to  $2.35  per 
bushel  with  barley  and  grain  sorghum 
determined  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  com 
for  the  1980  crop  year.  Unless  this  legis- 
lation is  favorably  acted  upon,  existing 
law  mandates  that  target  prices  revert  to 
$3.06  for  wheat  and  $2.08  for  com  In 
1980.  We  simply  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen. 

Over  the  past  year  the  perennial  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  American  farmer 
have  mushroomed.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  estimates  indicate  a  20- 
percent  net  farm  decline  in  income  for 
1980,  production  costs  are  up  16  percent, 
rural  banks  are  instituting  a  tight  credit 
policy,  interest  rates  have  doubled,  and 
severe  transportation  problems  have 
been  widespread.  The  Duluth/Superior 
grain  handlers'  strike,  the  bottleneck  at 
locks  and  dam  26  and  the  strike  against 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  perpetuated 
the  problem  and  farmers  in  Minnesota 
were  especially  hard  hit  by  depressed 
grain  prices. 

On  top  of  these  roadblocks,  President 
Carter  on  January  4  announced  an  em- 
bargo on  all  grain  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  except  the  8  million  metric  tons 
previously  committed  under  the  UJB.- 
U.S.SJI.  grain  agreement.  Farm  prices 
for  the  major  grains  are  still  below  the 


levels  immediately  preceding  the  suspen- 
sion and  the  forecast  is  for  continued 
low  prices  unless  further  action  is  taken. 
While  this  legislation  by  no  means  ad- 
dresses the  wide  array  of  problems  fac- 
ing producers,  it  is  an  important  first 
step  in  a  series  of  legislative  proposals 
that  wiU  have  to  be  taken  to  strengthen 
the  farm  economy.  Our  family  farmers 
cannot  continue  to  operate  under  these 
devastating  conditions. 

This  legislation  has  received  my  strong 
support  from  the  beginning  of  subcom- 
mittee hearings  through  compromise 
debate  in  conference.  The  final  version 
of  this  bill  is  now  before  us  and  I  feel  it  is 
the  least  Congress  can  do  to  help  the 
American  farmer.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 
D1650 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
purposes  of  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  last  fall  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  announced  there 
would  be  no  set-aside  and  therefore  no 
need  to  stay  within  the  normal  crop  acre- 
age. Expecting  strong  prices  and  not  an- 
ticipating the  administration's  grain  em- 
bargo with  the  Soviet  Union,  many  of  my 
fanners  rotated  into  feed  grain  lands 
that  normally  would  be  plemted  in  cotton 
and  brought  additional  acreage  under 
cultivation  in  feed  grain. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  I  asked 
about  the  concern  that  was  in  the  English 
bill  at  that  time.  He  indicated  to  me  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  that  the  fanners 
who  had  planted  that  acreage  had  al- 
ready been  held  harmless. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  indicates  that  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Secretary  would  re- 
quire that  my  fanners  receive  a  lower 
price  based  upon  section  C  on  page  4  in 
opposition  to  what  the  Secretary  said. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  conference  report 
provides  that  producers  of  the  1980  crop 
who  exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  nor- 
mally planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  may  nonetheless  receive  pro- 
gram benefits.  However,  payments  would 
be  based  on  the  target  price  under  cur- 
rent law.  namely,  $3.06  a  bushel  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  for  wheat  and 
$2.08  per  bushel  as  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment for  com  rather  than  the  higher 
target  price  provided  for  people  who  do 
not  exceed  their  normal  planted  acreage. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman's 
farmers  would  be  disadvantaged  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  will  receive  a  low- 
er payment  than  other  farmers  if  they  in 
fact  exceed  their  normal  crop  acreage 
based  upon  the  statement  the  Secretary 
made  last  fall.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  cannot  speak  to  any  guar- 
antee of  what  this  legislation  does  with 
respect  to  what  the  Secretary  said  In  the 
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gentleman's  district  because  I  am  not 
that  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  understand.  My  con- 
cern is  that  the  Secretary  has  made 
statements  and  based  upon  those  state- 
ments given  the  time  needed  to  put  the 
crop  in  the  ground,  my  farmers  have  re- 
acted. Nov^  this  legislation  in  fact  places 
them  in  a  second-class-citizenship  posi- 
tion because  they  are  going  to  receive  a 
lower  price  for  their  feed  grains  than 
other  people  because  we  had  to  plant  ear- 
lier. I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  simply  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  he  is  in  a  similar  situation 

1  am  in  in  Oklahoma;  namely,  we  already 
have  winter  wheat  planted,  and  it  has 
been  in  the  ground  for  some  time.  Our 
people,  of  course,  are  going  to  be  in  the 
same  position.  They  can  either  comply  by 
reducing  their  harvest  to  the  NCA,  or 
they  can  participate  at  the  old  program 
rate,  but  I  would  simply  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, those  who  may  decide  not  to  par- 
ticipate at  the  NCA  level,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  hurt  any  more  in  California 
than  they  are  in  Oklahoma,  regardless  of 
what  happens,  particularly  if  this  legis- 
lation is  not  passed. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
We  are  in  the  same  boat.  My  concern  is 
that  this  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  my 
area  suffered  because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  decisions  after  the 
fact.  I  would  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
Department  could  coordinate  a  little 
more  closely  based  upon  the  way  nature 
operates. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  would  disagree.  It  was  not 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  making 
this  decision.  It  is  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
would  simply  hope  that  any  time  we 
could  improve  the  program  and  improve 
the  opportunities  for  farmers  that  we 
would  take  that  action. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Stangeland)  . 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to,  first  of  all,  stand  in  support 
of  this  conference  report  and  ccxnmend 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ranking  member  and 
the  other  members  as  well  for  addressing 
the  issue  a  year  ago,  almost  a  year  ago, 
of  low  farm  prices  and  the  need  to  re- 
vitalize the  1977  farm  act,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out,  and  it  htis  been  said 
so  well  on  the  floor,  this  is  too  little, 
too  late. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota  says  this  is  the  lee^  we  can 
do  for  farmers.  It  is  the  least,  because  if 
we  did  less,  we  would  do  nothing  at  all. 
The  Members  know  we  have  no  increase 
in  prices  for  1978.  "Hie  House  at  least 
recognized  we  had  to  inflation-proof  the 
farm  program  for  1979. 

Unfortimately,  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  saw  flt  not  to  do  that. 

Now  we  have  no  adjustment  in  1979. 
An  adjustment  in  1980  is  virtually  a  si&p 
In  the  face  to  agriculture.  With  an  18 
percent  inflation  rate,  with  costs  rising 


the  way  they  are,  prices  dropping.  7 
percent  is  virtually  nothing. 

And  I  think  this  House  ought  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  question,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  revitalize  agriculture. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Kansas,  who  talks  and  desires  not  to 
be  a  doomsayer,  should  be  a  doomsayer. 
He  should  say  what  is  on  the  minds  of 
the  agriculture  community  of  this  coim- 
try,  and  agriculture  is  in  trouble.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  this  economy. 

Those  of  us  who  are  here  and  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  our  economy 
had  better  recognize  that  fact  and  had 
better  get  busy  and  write  a  farm  bill  that 
adequately  compensates  and  makes  sure 
that  we  do  have  that  healthy,  viable 
agriculture  community. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  state- 
ment, as  a  farmer  Congresman  and  one 
who  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  real  prob- 
lems in  rural  America. 

Do  the  gentleman's  farmers  find  it  as 
frustrating  as  my  farmers  do  that  2 
months  after  the  embargo  this  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  follow  through 
with  the  commitment  it  made  to  Amer- 
ican farmers? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  My  farmers  are 
very  concerned.  I  supported  the  em- 
bargo. I  said  I  would  support  it  as  long 
as  this  administration  would  protect 
agriculture. 

My  farmers  are  opposed  to  embargo. 
I  have  been  trying  to  convince  them  we 
have  to  give  the  President  that  latitude. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  not  taken  the 
steps  to  give  them  the  kind  of  protection 
they  deserve. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

PiTHIAH). 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Of  course,  I  am  going  to  support  this 
conference  report,  but  as  the  chairman 
knows,  this  comes  at  a  very  badly  timed 
stage.  First  of  all,  because  I  would  hope 
that  out  of  our  committee  we  are  gcring 
to  be  coming  forth  with  something  more 
substantial  than  this,  and,  second,  it 
follows  on  the  heels  of  an  embargo  which 
mandates  that  if  we  are  going  to  actually 
do  what  the  President  has  said — that  is 
to  spread  the  weight  of  that  embargo 
throughout  our  population — it  means 
that  for  those  of  us  in  the  com  belt,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  a  home  for  600 
million  bushels  of  com.  We  are  not  at 
all  underway  on  that  program. 

Therefore,  I  am  hoping  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  not  belie%j  that 
this  7  percent  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure which  we  are  now  dealing  with  is 
the  agricultural  initiative  of  this  com- 
mittee for  this  year.  If  I  believed  that 
that  was  all  we  were  going  to  do,  then  I 
would  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

It  is  only  that  I  have  confidence  in 
our  chairman  and  others  that  we  are 
going  to  in  fact  undertake  a  more  seri- 
ous and  far-ranging  initiative  to  offset 
the  kind  of  wdglit  that  this  embargo 


spreads  out  across  the  farmland  that  I 
am  able  to  support  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  real  proUem.  I  think  there 
is  a  real  problem  with  many  of  the  pre- 
vious speakers  in  that  many  of  the  gen- 
tleman's pecqile  did  not  participate  in 
the  farm  program,  and  the  reason  they 
did  not  ix&rticipate  in  that  farm  jxo- 
gram  is  because  it  was  not  adequate  and 
did  not  meet  their  needs. 

They  decided  they  were  going  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  open  market.  They  were 
assured  there  would  not  be  an  embargo. 

The  gentleman  has  fanners  who  can- 
not participate  in  the  grain  reserve. 
They  cannot  put  their  com  in  that  re- 
serve, because  they  did  not  peuticipate, 
and  so  they  are  sitting  with  that  produc- 
tion. They  have  no  way  of  getting  a  cash 
flow  to  put  this  crop  in. 

I  would  hc^ie  when  we  write  another 
farm  bill,  we  recognize  the  fact  this  ad- 
ministration said  no  emlMirgo.  They  have 
also  said  if  you  do  not  participate  in 
the  program,  you  do  not  deserve  the 
boieflts. 

QITOO 

Now  we  have  given  an  embargo.  We 
have  changed  the  rules. 

I  would  help  to  support  the  gentleman 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  farmers  there 
are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith).   

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
two  things.  I  want  to  disabuse  people  of 
thinking  this  is  any  substitute  for  the 
embargo.  It  certainly  does  not  offset  the 
damage  that  has  been  dcme  in  the  com 
market  and  in  the  soybean  market  by 
the  embargo. 

Then  in  addition  to  that,  I  want  to 
disabuse  everyone  of  the  idea  that  this 
is  a  7-percent  increase  for  com  target 
rates.  It  is  not.  This  was  proposed  a  year 
ago.  that  is  1979.  based  upon  the  1978 
target  price.  In  1978  the  target  price  of 
com  was  $2.10  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age market  price,  plus  20  cents  guaran- 
teed. That  is  a  total  of  $2.30.  "This  is  2 
percent  over  the  1978  target  price  for 
com.  It  is  not  a  7  percent  increase. 

For  wheat,  it  is  a  7-percent  increase 
over  1978  and  over  1979  target  of  $3.40. 
but  it  is  not  a  7-percent  increase  for 
com.  It  is  2  percent  over  what  we  had  in 
1978. 

The  Department  did  not  want  a  sub- 
stantial sign  up  In  1979  in  a  set-aside 
program,  or  so  they  lowered  the  target 
by  20  cents  and  very  few  in  good  pro- 
duction areas  could  afford  to  comply; 
so  let  us  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  this  is  any  substitute  for  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  embargo,  and  also  that 
it  is  a  7-percent  increase  for  com,  be- 
cause it  is  not. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
close  the  comments  on  this  side.  I  will 
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not  embellish  on  the  various  frustrations 
we  all  have. 

I  have  at  '  his  mcMnent  the  strongest 
feeling  of  fr  istration  and  basic  reluc- 
tance that  I  lave  ever  had  in  trying  to 
vote  for  a  bil  in  this  House.  I  took  the 
lead.  I  joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Glenn  English,  a  year 
ago  in  trying  to  go  for  9.9  in  1979  and 
9.5  for  1980.  We  did  not  get  it.  We  went 
to  the  realm  of  reality.  Last  May  we 
passed  out  a  bill  that  had  $3.63  in  it; 
so  it  laid  heie  and  1  year  later  we  are 
now  about  to  pass  it,  so  it  will  not  even 
be  for  1979.  |t  will  be  for  1980;  so  we 
all  have  that  feeling.  We  know  the  ad- 
ministration   s  not  responding  to  it. 

I  call  up<Hi  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ai  le.  I  will  work  with  you  in 
any  way  we  c  in.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rosx),  as 
the  counterpart  on  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Comnlttee,  I  will  be  there  any 
day  the  gentltman  says. 

Let  us  try  to  get  something  that  we 
can  get  past  1  loward  Jordan,  Bob  Berg- 
land,  and  the  OfiSce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  get  something  done. 

I  urge  a  vdte  for  this,  but  it  is  not 
much  to  vote  1  or. 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3398,  the  Agri  culture  Adjustment  Act  of 
1979. 

This  measure  will  increase  by  7  per- 
cent the  1980  target  prices  for  commodi- 
ties covered  ty  the  farm  program.  The 
wheat  target  i  irice  will  be  increased  from 
$3.40  to  $3.63.  and  without  enactment  of 
H Jl.  3398  the  wheat  target  would  fall  to 
$3.06. 

The  com  tirget  price  will  be  raised 
from  $2.20  to  J2.34.  and  a  drop  to  about 
$2.08  will  be  iverted.  The  target  prices 
for  grain  sonthums  and  barley  will  be 
adjusted  to  ir  aintatn  an  equitable  rela- 
tionship to  th ;  com  target. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  mandated 
for  the  1980  ci  op  target  prices,  authority 
is  given  to  th ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  increase  tie  targets  further  in  1981 
to  help  offset  further  increases  in  pro- 
duction costs.  Congress  will  be  writing  a 
new  farm  proi  Tam  in  1981,  to  take  effect 
in  1982. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  improved 
target  prices,  farmers  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  to  keep  their  total 
plantings  wit]  iln  a  normal  crop  acreage 
determined  h/  the  Department.  If  the 
Secretary  usei  this  authority,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  ii  crease  further  the  target 
prices  to  comi  lensate  producers  for  com- 
Idlance.  If  tie  authority  is  used  with 
respect  to  the  1980  crop  and  a  producer 
does  not  com  )ly,  he  will  be  eligible  for 
farm  program  benefits  at  the  levels  pro- 
vided by  exis;ing  law.  rather  than  the 
higher  rates  i  irovlded  by  H.R.  3398. 

Finally,  H.I;.  3398  extends  authority 
for  the  disi  ister  payment  program 
through  1980  even  though  the  Federal 
Crop  Insuran*  Act  would  extend  the 
program  throi  gh  1981.  Rapid  enactment 
of  the  crop  iniurance  bill  is  not  assured. 
It  is  clear  the  conferees  want  to  guaran- 
tee extension  af  disaster  payments  dur- 
ing the  ciurei  t  crop  year  without  prej- 
udicing final  I  >assage  of  the  crop  insur- 
ance bill  and  t  le  2-year  disaster  program 
extension  it  c<  ntalns.  The  conference  re- 


port would,  however,  place  a  limit  of 
$100,000  on  disaster  payments  to  any 
producer  in  either  1980  or  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  3398  as  reported  by 
the  conferees  is  far  from  perfect.  With 
USDA  projecting  a  26-percent  decline  in 
net  farm  income  for  1980,  this  measure 
is  the  least  farmers  have  a  right  to 
expect.  With  rapidly  rising  production 
expenses  and  the  loss  of  income  attribut- 
able to  the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  addi- 
tional steps  should  be  taken  as  well. 

The  foUowing  are  two  letters  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Bergland  in  this  regard  in 
early  January: 

Congress  or  thz  United  States. 

HoiTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  10, 1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Bercuind, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  know  you  are  getting  more 
advice  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  re- 
garding the  Soviet  grain  embargo  and  pro- 
tection of  the  farmers'  interests,  so  I'll  try 
not  to  belabor  the  following  points. 

First,  farmers  are  indeed  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  do  strongly  support  the 
notion  that  our  nation  must  take  a  stronger 
and  more  activist  posture  in  upholding  our 
valid  security  interests  in  the  world. 

Second,  farmers  are  justifiably  skeptical, 
based  on  bitter  experience,  of  the  sincerity 
and  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  adequately  consider  and  equitably  uphold 
their  particiilar  interest  within  the  larger 
context  of  national  and  International  inter- 
ests. 

Third,  the  actions  you  have  announced 
thus  far  are,  of  course,  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. They  remain  inadequate  to  truly 
protect  the  interests  of  farmers  from  undue 
and  unfairly  adverse  impact,  however,  and 
the  foUowlng  additional  actions  should  be 
taken: 

(a)  To  replace  the  current  income  lost  and 
to  enable  farmers  to  deal  with  the  unten- 
able coet/price  squeeze  they  face  in  plan- 
ning their  1980  crop  production  budgets,  the 
commodity  loan  levels  must  be  raised  fur- 
ther. The  increases  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed are  clearly  Inadequate;  and  this  matter  is 
particularly  Important  In  South  Dakota, 
where  redemption  of  loans  has  lagged 
behind  the  national  average. 

If  the  loan  levels  are  not  raised  further. 
South  Dakota  farmers  will  be  unfairly  pe- 
nalized by  the  compounded  impact  of  the 
embargo  overlain  upon  transportation  diffi- 
culties which  have  prevented  them  from 
selling  their  grain.  Whereas  farmers  in 
other  states  have  been  able  to  sell  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  crops  and  have  the 
income  with  which  to  finance  production  of 
this  year's  crop,  many  South  Dakota  farm- 
ers will  have  to  make  do  with  the  increase  in 
the  loan  levels.  Fifteen  cents  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  lOt  on  corn  are  simply  not 
enough.  These  Increases  do  not  even  cover 
Inflation,  much  less  compensate  for  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  the  embargo. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  substantial  role  the 
Soviet  Union  has  assumed  In  the  market  for 
our  farm  commodities,  it  seems  most  unlike- 
ly adequate  additional  demand  can  be  gen- 
erated to  fully  offset  the  loss  of  the  Soviets. 
Accordingly,  the  need  for  action  to  reduce 
production  Is  apparent  to  ensure  a  balanced 
supply.  In  this  regard  I  strongly  urge  the 
Department  to  utilize  a  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram in  a  fashion  which  will  achieve  the 
needed  reduction. 

(c)  Since  neither  loans  nor  production 
limitations  can  be  certain  to  ensure  farmers 
adequate  Income  in  the  marketplace  to 
offset  that  loet  due  to  the  embargo,  the 
target  prices  shotild  be  raised  beyond  the  in- 
crease provided  In  H.R.  3398,  which  is 
scheduled  for  conference  with  the  Senate. 


The  targets  should  be  set  at  a  level  which 
Is  at  least  equivalent  to  the  new  "release" 
prices  which  the  Department  has  estab- 
lished: that  is,  93.75  a  bushel  for  wheat  and 
$2.63  for  com.  It  makes  little  sense  to  tell 
farmers  on  the  one  hand  that  they  cannot 
sell  their  wheat,  for  example,  for  less  than 
$3.75,  yet  on  the  other  hand  to  guarantee  a 
price  of  only  $3.63,  as  HH.  3398  would  do. 

(d)  To  enable  farmers  who  have  been 
unable  to  market  their  grain  to  acquire  the 
phjrsical  capability  to  continue  to  store  it. 
along  with  this  year's  harvest,  the  Depart- 
ment should  consider  lowering  the  Interest 
rate  on  farm  storage  facilities  loans  to  the 
level  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Increase 
in  1979.  The  announced  increase  In  storage 
payments  for  all  reserve  commodities  and 
the  waiver  of  interest  on  com  loans  are  ap- 
propriate, but  will  be  moot  if  adequate  stor- 
age is  not  physically  available. 

Finally,  all  of  these  reconunendations  are 
mere  stopgap  remedies  to  treat  the  symp- 
toms of  the  problem.  The  problem  itself, 
the  loss  of  a  substantial  market,  can  only  be 
addressed  through  the  generation  of  new 
market  demand  to  offset  that  which  the 
President  has  foreclosed  as  a  matter  of  for- 
eign policy.  Disposing  of  the  17  mUllon 
metric  tons  involved  in  the  current  sales 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  suitable  fashion, 
but  this  grain  should  not  be  sold  back  into 
the  marketplace  because  that  will  absolute- 
ly deprive  farmers  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sales.  Even  so.  however,  disposing  of  the 
17  million  tons  of  current  sales  foregone  is 
the  small  end  of  the  problem  in  light  of  the 
fact  the  Intent  is  to  foreclose  the  Soviet 
market  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  the  interest  of  farmers  are  to  be  fully 
and  fairly  considered,  the  taxpayers  at  large 
must  bear  the  expense  of  this  decision 
which  has  been  made  for  conscious  reasons 
of  foreign  policy.  That  means  in  practical 
terms  that  the  Department  must  guarantee 
farmers  not  only  that  the  prices  they  re- 
ceive are  equivalent  to  those  which  would 
have  prevailed  In  absence  of  the  embargo — 
but  also  that  the  volume  of  production  they 
are  able  to  market  at  those  prices  Is  equiva- 
lent. The  cost  will  be  considerable,  but  to  do 
less  is  to  place  the  burden  of  the  President's 
decision  xinfairly  upon  the  shoulders  of 
farmTs. 

Again,  the  true  solution  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  for  the  sales  foregone. 
Please  see  that  the  Department's  efforts  are 
redoubled  in  this  regard.  Even  without  the 
Soviets  there  Is  a  need  for  all  we  can  pro- 
duce and  more  in  meeting  the  nutritional 
and  energy  needs  of  the  world.  If  the  em- 
bargo spurs  the  development  of  our  alcohol 
energy  potentials  and  prompts  us  to  do  a 
better  lob  of  marketing;  our  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  world,  it  may  yet  prove 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  Abdnor. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  With  further  reference  to  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo,  which  I  addressed  In 
correspondence  to  you  yesterday,  operators 
who  chose  not  to  participate  in  the  farm 
program  in  1979  must  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate now  as  far  as  loan  and  target  price  pro- 
tections are  concerned. 

At  the  time  76%  of  our  nation's  2,327.676 
farms  were  held  out  of  the  program,  their 
operators  were  proceeding  with  the  Presi- 
dent's firm  and  unequivocal  assurance  that 
no  grain  exports  would  be  embargoed.  Now 
that  the  President  has  decided  that  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  require  an  em- 
bargo of  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
expense  of  affording  these  farmers  the 
benefit  of  loan  and  target  price  protection  is 
simply  a  cost  of  the  President's  decision. 
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I'm  sure  that  you'll  agree  it  would  be 
highly  unfair  to  require  farmers  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  President's  action,  when  they 
had  every  assurance  that  he  would  never  in- 
stitute an  embargo.  The  embargo  is  obvious- 
ly a  new  factor  in  the  marketplace  and  one 
caused  by  deliberate  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Accordingly,  all  farmers  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
loan  and  target  price  protections,  regardless 
of  whether  they  choee  not  to  participate 
imder  previous  market  conditions. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  Abdnor, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  actions  I 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  have 
been  taken  by  administrative  authority, 
and  others  are  addressed  further  in 
pending  legislation.  Despite  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  administration  fully  recognizes 
or  is  willing  to  accept  the  full  cost  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  farmers  from 
adverse  impact  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy  decision. 

Certainly,  farmers  who  participated  in 
the  1979  set-aside  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
level  of  protection  than  those  who  did 
not.  No  farmer  should  be  expected  to 
bear  the  full  cost  of  the  President's  for- 
eign policy,  though,  particularly  when 
farmers  had  his  imequivocal  assurance 
exports  would  not  be  embargoed.  Now 
that  this  action  has  been  taken,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to 
bear  the  expense. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3398  is  but  a  first 
step  toward  necessary  improvements  in 
farm  programs  to  deal  with  the  critical 
economic  difQculties  facing  farmers  as  a 
result  of  inflating  production  costs  and 
reduced  income  resulting  from  the  Soviet 
embargo.  I  urge  that  we  act  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  take  the  additional  steps 
required.* 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colle««ues  to 
support  this  conference  report,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uncmi- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3398  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  REPORT  PROM 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE, ENTITLED  "THE  FALLING 
OP  SKY  LAB" 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  (jovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee passed  out  a  report  on  the  falling 
of  Sky  Lab,  entitled,  "The  Palling  of  Sky 
Lab  and  the  Communications  Problem." 

I  would  commend  it  to  each  of  you  for 
your  reading.  You  wUl  find  some  very  in- 
cisive thoughts  in  there  from  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  ;  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee;  from 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pc- 
QiTA),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology;  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler), 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

It  is  about  56  pages  in  toto.  It  dis- 
cuusses  some  of  the  communications 
problems  that  existed  around  the  falling 
of  Sky  Lab. 

As  I  say,  there  will  also  be  some  very 
incisive  comments  by  "yours  truly,"  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. We  do  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
NASA  program. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
gentleman  from  California  contribute  to 
it? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Yes.  Just  as  I 
said,  there  were  some  very  incisive  com- 
ments by  myself,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  used  the  term 
"toto"  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  That  was 
Dorothy's  dog  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Was  there  not  some- 
thing of  that  falling  from  the  sky  in  the 
Wizard  of  Oz? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Exactly.  I  used 
that  on  purpose,  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
whose  predecessor  in  1900  was  Turner  in 
the  Evans  versus  Turner  contested  elec- 
tions case,  which  set  the  precedent  for 
the  Wilson  versus  Leach  case. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  the  gentleman 
who  currently  represents  the  seat  is  a 
distinctly  different  breed  of  cat,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  would  agree. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  think  Toto 
was  a  dog. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Toto  was  a  dog,  right, 
not  a  cat. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  6291,  EMERGENCY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1978 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resoluti(Hi  589,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  689 

Resolved,  TtULt  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
7  of  rule  xm  and  section  401(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  erf  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  6291)  to  amend  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  to  extend  and  increase  certain  agricul- 
tural loan  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  blU  shaU  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shajl  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  blU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
substitute  for  f aUure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  and  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
smd  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

D   1710 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Der- 
rick) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
LoTT) ,  (lending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  589 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6291  which  amends  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  extend  and  Increase  cer- 
tain agricultural  loan  programs. 

This  is  an  open  rule  granting  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  the  bill.  The  time  is 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  rule  grants  waivers  of  points  of 
order  against  consideration  of  H.R.  6291 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  7  of  rule 
13  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  section 
401a  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
These  waivers  are  necessary  as  the  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  6291  did  not 
include  a  full  5 -year  cost  estimate  as  re- 
quired in  clause  7  of  rule  13  and  be- 
cause the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
provides  contract  authority  which  Is  pro- 
hibited by  section  401a  of  the  Budget  Act 
unless  the  amounts  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance by  appropriation  acts. 
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The  rule  n  lakes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  an  ai  lendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  rscommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  i  igriculture  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  a  1  original  bill.  Points  of  or- 
der are  wa:  ved  against  the  substitute 
for  failure  t »  comply  with  clause  5,  rule 
21  which  prdhibits  appropriations  in  an 
authorization  and  section  401a  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  0  le  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  in  structions  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6291  increases  the 
limit  on  th(^  principal  balance  of  the 
Farmers  Hoi  le  Administration  economic 
emergency  li  tan  program  from  $4  to  $6 
billion,  exteiids  the  program  from  May 
15.  1980  to  September  30.  1981.  and 
changes  some  of  the  requirements  used 
by  the  Secntary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
making  of  lot  ins. 

The  bill  a  so  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  (  ommodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion farm  s;orage  facility  loans  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  per  farmer.  It 
further  limit ;  to  8  percent  the  maximum 
interest  rate  the  corporation  can  charge 
farmers  for  these  loans  and  removes  the 
requirement  Jiat  on-farm  storage  facili- 
ties do  not  ex  :eed  a  2-year  supply  of  crop 
production. 

Mr.  Speaki!r,  this  legislation  will  help 
thousands  of  farmers  around  the  country 
to  meet  their  short-term  liquidity  needs. 
I  iirge  my  i  olleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  5  19  that  we  may  proceed  to 
the  considen  tion  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  LOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  tine  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speake  r,  this  is  a  1  hour,  open  rule 
making  in  o'der  consideration  of  H.R. 
6291.  a  bill  ex  tending  and  increasing  cer- 
tain agricultural  loan  programs.  Clause 
7,  rule  xm,  ivhich  requires  current  and 
five  subsequei  it  fiscal  year  cost  estimates 
to  be  in  the  c  ommittee  report,  is  waived. 
Secticm  401(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  F  rohibiting  contract  author- 
ity not  subjei  :t  in  the  bill  to  appropria- 
tion acts,  is  ^  iraived  against  the  bill  and 
the  committe  s  substitute.  However,  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  Comniittee  on  Agricul- 
ture will  cun  this  Budget  Act  violation 
by  making  ne  v  spending  authwlty  in  the 
bill  subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 
The  rule  n  akes  in  order  the  amend- 
ment in  the  lature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
OQunended  b.r  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture that  i  i  now  printed  in  the  bill  as 
an  original  b  11  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. Clause]  5,  rule  XXI.  which  pro- 
hibits appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill 
is  waived  ags  inst  the  committee  substi- 
tute. The  reas  on  for  this  is  that  the  legis- 
lation author  zes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  paj  interest  subsidies  to  lend- 
ers of  guaran  ;eed  operating  loans  under 
the  Emergeniy  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act.  It  is  conceivable  that  such 
payments  cou  Id  be  made  from  outstand- 
ing funds.  P>r  this  reason,  there  is  a 
technical  violation  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI. 
rule  provides  for  a 
with  or  without 


Finally    tl^ 
motion  to  r^ommit 
instnx;tions. 


The  bill 
principal 
Administratic^ 
loan  program 


ir  creases  the  limit  on  the 

bal4nce  of  the  Farmers  Home 

economic     emergency 

from  $4  billion  to  $6  bU- 


lion.  extends  the  program  from  May  15. 
1980.  to  September  30.  1981.  and  changes 
some  of  the  requirements  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  making 
of  loans. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion farm  storage  facility  loans  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  per  farmer.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  limits  to  8  percent  the 
maximum  interest  rate  the  Corporation 
can  charge  farmers  for  these  loans  and 
removes  the  requirement  that  on-farm 
storage  facilities  do  not  exceed  a  2-year 
supply  of  crop  production. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  report 
provides  that  the  net  costs  of  this  bill 
are  estimated  to  be  $118  million  betwen 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agriculture  C<Mn- 
mittee  voted  37  to  1  in  ordering  this 
bill  reported.  Obviously  it  is  legislation 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  rural 
sections  of  oiu*  country.  I  fully  support 
the  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  rule  quickly  so  that  we  may  move 
to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6291  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  393,  nays  0, 
not  voting  40,  as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  116) 

TEAS— 393 


Akaka 

Boner 

Corcoran 

Alboste 

Bonlor 

Gorman 

Alexander 

Bouquard 

Cotter 

Ambro 

Brademas 

Couffhim 

Anderson. 

Breaux 

Courter 

Call/. 

Brlnkley 

Orane,  Etanlel 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brodhead 

Crane.  Philip 

Annunzlo 

Brooks 

D' Amours 

Apple^t* 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Archer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dante',  R.W. 

Ashbrook 

BroyhUl 

Danlelaon 

Aahley 

Buchanan 

Oannemieyer 

AsDln 

Bur^ner 

Daschle 

Atkinson 

Burllson 

Davis,  Mich. 

AuColn 

Burton.  John 

de  la  Oarza 

Badham 

Burton,  Phillip  Oeckard 

Bafalls 

Butler 

Dellums 

BaUey 

Byron 

Derrick 

Baldua 

Oampbell 

Derwlnskl 

Barnard 

Carney 

Dickinson 

Barnes 

Carr 

Dicks 

Baiinuui 

Carter 

Dlggs 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cavanaugh 

Dodd 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cht4>pell 

DoniMUy 

Be-iell 

Cheney 

Doman 

BeUenson 

Clfluaen 

Dougherty 

Benjamin 

Clay 

Downey 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Drlnan 

Bereuter 

dinger 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Beth\)n« 

Ooelho 

Duncam,  Tenn 

Bingham 

Ooleouui 

Barly 

Blanchard 

Oolllns,  ni. 

Eckhardt 

Boggs 

Collins,  Tex. 

Bdgar 

Boland 

Conable 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Boiling 

Oonte 

Edwards.  CalU 

Edwards,  Okla 

.  LaPalce 

Bnery 

Lagomarslno 

English 

Latta 

Erdahl 

Leach,  Iowa 

Erlenborn 

Leach,  La. 

Ertel 

Leath,  Tex. 

Evans,  Del. 

Lederer 

Evans,  Oa. 

Lee 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lehman 

Pary 

Leland 

Pascell 

Lent 

Pazlo 

Lcvltas 

Penwick 

LewU 

Perraro 

Livingston 

Plndley 

Uoyd 

Pish 

Loeffler 

Fisher 

Long,  La. 

Flthlan 

Lott 

Fllppo 

Lowry 

Florlo 

Lujan 

Ftoley 

Luken 

Pord.  Mich. 

Lundine 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Lungren 

Porsythe 

McClory 

Pountaln 

McClostoey 

Fowler 

McOormack 

Prenzel 

McDadie 

Frost 

McBwen 

Fuqua 

McHugh 

Gcu-cla 

McKaiy 

Gaydos 

McKlnney 

a«phardt 

Madlgan 

Gibbons 

Maguire 

Oilman 

Markey 

Gingrich 

Marks 

Olnn 

Marlenee 

Olickman 

Marriott 

Gonzalez 

Mateui 

Goodling 

Mattox 

Gore 

Mavroules 

Gradison 

Ma7:7,oU 

Oramm 

Mica 

Grassley 

Michel 

Gray 

Mikulskl 

Green 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUIer,  Ohio 

Guarlni 

Mlneta 

Gudger 

Minlsh 

Guyer 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Hagedom 

MoaJdey 

HeU,  Tex. 

Moffett 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

schmidt 

Moore 

Hance 

Moorhead, 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Hansen 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Harkln 

Mottl 

Harris 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Haraba 

Murphy,  Pa, 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Heckler 

Myers,  Ind. 

Hefner 

Myers.  Pa. 

Hefbel 

Natcher 

High  tower 

Neal 

Hillls 

Nedzl 

Hlnson 

Nelson 

Holland 

Nichols 

Holt 

Nowak 

Holtzman 

OBrlen 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

Horton 

Oberstar 

Howard 

Obey 

Hubbard 

Ottlnger 

Huckaby 

Panetta 

Hughes 

Patten 

Hutto 

Patterson 

Hyde 

Paul 

Ireland 

Pease 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Jeffords 

Perkins 

Jeffries 

Petri 

Jenkins 

Pickle 

Jenrettie 

Porter 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Preyer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Prltchard 

Jones.  Okla. 

Pursell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Quayle 

Kastenmeler 

Qulllen 

Kazen 

Ratull 

Kelly 

RaUsback 

Kemp 

Rangel 

Kildee 

Regula 

Kindness 

Reuss 

Kogova^ 

Rhodes 

Ko«tnM>yer 

Richmond 

Knuner 

Rtnaldo 

Ritter 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roth 
Rousaelot 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runneln 
Russo 
Sabo 
aantlnl 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schjeuer 
Schroeder 
Sohulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberllng 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shus  tea- 
Simon 
Skelton 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spellman 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Stack 

Stangdand 
Stanton 
Sterk 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Ssrmms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Williams,  Mont. 
Williams.  Ohio 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yaitron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Mo. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 
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Abdnor 
Addabbo 
An(teraon, 
Andno'ws, 
N.Dak. 


ni. 


Anthony 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Bonker 

Bowen 


Broomfleld 
Chtaholm 
Conyers 
Davis,  8.0. 
Devlne 


I 


DlngeU 

McDonald 

Ratchford 

Dixon 

Martin 

Roberta 

Oiaimo 

Mathls 

Rostenkowskt 

Goldwater 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Staggers 

Hall,  Ohio 

Muiphy,  m. 

Stewart 

HoUenbeck 

Nolan 

Stockman 

Ichord 

Pashayan 

Ttieen 

Jones,  N.C. 

Peyser 

Weaver 

Long,  Md. 

Price 

D  1730 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Andrews  oC  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Abdnor. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  HoUen- 
beck. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Glalmo. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  HaU  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Dlxcm. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  DLngell. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Matbls  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  TROUBLED  STATE  OP  THE 
ISRAEU  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  only  too  familiar  with  the 
very  serious  economic  problems  facing 
our  Nation,  problems  with  which  we 
must  come  to  grips  if  the  confidence  of 
our  people  is  to  be  restored. 

What  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  is  not  unique,  however.  Many  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  experi- 
encing similar  economic  diflSculties. 
Among  those  nations,  our  traditional 
friend  and  ally,  Israel,  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  Israel's  troubled 
history  has  her  economy  faced  such  a 
grave  situation.  This  is  reflected  in  an 
annual  inflation  rate  of  111  percent,  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  in  excess  of 
$4  billion,  and  a  $15  bUlion  foreign  debt 
in  a  nation  with  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  only  $14  billion. 

While  these  figures  are  important,  Mr. 
Speak-^r,  they  do  not  really  begin  to  cap- 
ture the  very  serious  hardships  that  have 
been  imposed  on  the  people  of  Israel. 
Nonetheless,  those  hardships  are  all  too 
real.  In  1979,  for  example,  the  price  of 
dairy  products  increased  fourfold  to 
Israel.  Public  transit  fares  increased 
threefold.  Today,  the  price  of  a  U.S. 
gallon  of  gasoline  In  Israel  is  more  than 
$2.50,  and  the  average  Israeli  has  to  work 
for  well  over  an  hour  to  purchase  a 
gallon. 

Paced  with  these  grave  problems,  Is- 


rael has  responded  by  adopting  stem 
austerity  measures,  including: 

A  substantial  reduction  in  foreign  pro- 
curement by  its  Ministry  of  Defense; 

A  6-percent  real  cut  in  the  budgets  of 
nearly  all  other  government  ministries 
for  1981;  and 

A  6-percent  manpower  reduction  in 
the  public  sector  which  has  been  coupled 
with  a  freeze  on  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic building,  schools,  and  hospitals. 

In  human  terms,  these  policies  will 
have  a  severe  impact  on  the  fabric  of 
Israel  society.  Unemployment  will  rise, 
prices  for  bresul,  milk,  and  other  staples 
will  continue  to  rise,  and  badly  needed 
schoolrooms  and  hospital  space  will  not 
be  built. 

Nonetheless,  even  these  stringent 
measures  carmot  hope  to  remedy  Israel's 
basic  problem,  its  extraordinary  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  price  of  imported 
oil  will  exceed  the  cost  of  defense  pur- 
chases abroad.  The  Israeli  oil  bill  for  1981 
is  now  estimated  to  be  $2.6  billion,  com- 
pared to  $1.4  billion  in  1979  and  only 
$665  million  the  year  before  that. 

Moreover,  given  the  enormous  defense 
burden  it  has  been  forced  to  bear  since 
its  birth,  Israel  has  an  extraordinarily 
large  foreign  debt.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
Isrtiel  will  be  required  to  repay  the 
United  States  for  previous  loans  almost 
as  much  as  the  President  has  requested 
for  economic  assistance  to  Israel  during 
the  coming  year. 

If  Israel  cannot  get  the  foreign  cur- 
rency it  needs  to  finance  its  deficit,  and 
that  will  be  the  case  if  present  U.S.  aid 
levels  are  maintained,  severe  conse- 
quences could  result.  On  the  defense  side, 
Israel  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  mihtary 
import  needs,  thus  reducing  its  confi- 
dence in  its  own  security.  That  confi- 
dence is  a  vital  necessary  element  if  the 
peace  process  is  to  go  forward.  On  the 
civilian  side,  foreign  exchange  reserves 
will  dwindle,  thus  undermining  Israel's 
financial  standing  and  reducing  its  abil- 
ity to  borrow  in  financial  markets.  That 
could  result  in  still  higher  unemploy- 
ment and  would  increase  its  borrowing 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  the  United  States 
has  enormous  stakes  in  what  happens  in 
the  Middle  East.  For  more  than  30  years 
Israel  has  been  our  staunchest  ally  in 
that  region.  Our  two  nations  share  much 
in  common.  Thus,  it  is  important  for  the 
American  people  and  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  difiQcult  straits  in  which 
Israel  finds  itself.  As  I  indicated  at  the 
very  beginning,  those  problems  are  very 
grave  indeed. 


U.S.  VOTE  IN  THE  U.N.  SECURITY 
COUNCIL  CONCERNING  ISRAEL, 
JERUSALEM,  AND  THE  WEST  BANK 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  as  re- 
cently as  last  week,  before  a  National 
Yoimg  Leadership  Conference  here  in 
Washington.     President     Carter     has 


spoken  of  his  deep  friendship  for  and 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Israel. 

However,  in  what  is  regarded  as  a 
shift  of  policy  here  and  abroad,  the  ad- 
ministration voted  in  favor  of  a  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  that  in  many 
ways  undermines  UJJ.  Security  Council 
resolution  242  and  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. The  resolution  calls  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  all  Israeli  settlements  cm 
the  West  Bank.  U.8.  policy,  until  Sat- 
urday, was  that  the  settlements  issue 
was  to  be  negotiated  between  Israel  and 
the  residents  of  the  West  Bank.  The  res- 
olution did  not  differentiate  between 
Israeli  civilian  settlements,  some  of 
which  are  controversial  in  nature,  and 
those  that  were  established  for  legiti- 
mate security  reasons.  The  majority  of 
Israel's  settlements  are  to  prevent  ter- 
rorist raids  into  Israel  proper  and  serve 
as  outposts  and  early  warning  stations 
against  ground  assaults  upon  Israel.  The 
resolution  goes  on  to  call  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  "Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  territories;"  inferring  that  the  re- 
gion's sovereignty  is  not  open  for  nego- 
tiation. The  recent  Security  Council  res- 
olution calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Jews 
from  east  Jerusalem.  Jews  have  lived  in 
Jerusalem  since  Biblical  times  and  not 
solely  as  a  result  of  the  June  1967  war. 
While  Jerusalem  was  under  Jordanian 
control  from  1950-67.  Jews  were  denied 
access  to  holy  places,  many  of  which 
were  vandalized  during  the  Jordanian 
occupation.  Indeed,  while  the  Jordanians 
occupied  the  West  Bank,  they  never  took 
steps  to  create  a  Palestinian  state,  let 
alone  grant  the  Palestinians  any  form 
of  autonomy.  The  Jordanians  simply 
did  not  recognize  the  Palestinians  as  a 
nationality. 

In  regard  to  the  Camp  David  accords, 
Israel  committed  itself  to  negotiate  the 
final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip  by  the  end  of  a  5-ye8u:  transi- 
tional period.  This  was  a  policy  that 
President  Carter  himself  had  a  strong 
hand  in  formulating.  The  Israelis  have 
given  up  their  claims  to  settlements  in 
the  Sinai  and  these  will  be  turned  over 
to  Egjrpt  as  part  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
peace  treaty.  Israel  has  fulfilled  and 
continues  to  abide  by  her  treaty  com- 
mitments to  Eg3^t. 

The  U.N.'s  irresponsiWllty  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  Arab  oil  pressure  continues 
to  be  a  disturbing  political  reality.  Amer- 
ican support  for  such  one-sided  resolu- 
tions refiects  the  extmt  to  which  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  endanger 
a  strategically  important  ally,  Israel,  and 
bow  to  this  pressure.  It  seems  that  every 
time  President  Carter  wants  to  act 
tough,  its  not  with  the  Soviets  or  the 
Cubans,  but  with  the  Taiwanese,  the 
South  Koreans,  or  the  Israelis. 

Finally,  based  on  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  front-page  story.  President 
Carter  is  now  claiming  that  an  error  was 
made  in  the  vote.  This  statement,  mind 
you.  comes  almost  3  days  after  the  fact. 
This  suggests  gross  incompetence  or  a 
major  distortion  of  the  truth.  The  resriu- 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  was  fairly 
straightforward  in  its  content  and  mes- 
sage. Surely  the  President  understood  its 
implications  before  the  vote  and  the 
Post  details  the  conversations  that  took 
l^ace  prior  to  the  vote,  llie  UJ^.  Security 
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NOT  AN  E]  tROR  BUT  A  BLUNDER 

(11^.  FISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  U<  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tp  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  iSr.  Speaker,  President  Car- 
ter last  nigh  .  declared  that  the  United 
States  made  an  error  in  voting  for  an 
Arab-spmisoi  ed  resoluticm  in  the  United 
Natims  callii  g  on  Israel  to  dismantle  all 
Its  settlement  in  the  West  Bank  and 
the  old  city  pf  Jerusalem.  Calling  this 
latest  move  by  the  administration  an 
error  is.  in  m  ir  judgment,  a  gross  under- 
statement. It  is  a  blimder  of  the  greatest 
magnitude. 

It  is  representative  of  a  series  of  in- 
consistencies in  our  Middle  East  policy 
idiich  has  threatened  the  security  of 
Israel — our  s(  aunch  and  strategic  ally  in 
the  region.  ]t  undermines  the  current 
bilateral  negc  tiations  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  on  ViM  autonomy  of  the  West 
Bank  and  C  aza.  and  will  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  extremist  Arab 
States,  who  !  lave  refused  to  enter  into 
the  peace  pro  ;ess. 

I  have  alw  lys  supported  the  concept 
that  the  Unit  ed  States  should,  at  most, 
be  an  hones:  broker  in  dealing  with 
Arab-Israeli  affairs.  We  cannot  be 
traced  in  th^  position  where  our  cred- 
ibility is  questioned.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  latest  voe  in  the  UJ}.,  plus  other 
recent  actiois  by  the  administration, 
can  only  resiit  in  a  loss  of  credibility, 
and  move  us  from  that  honest  broker 
stat\is  to  ond  which  can  only  lead  to 
distrust  by  tl^  e  interested  parties. 

I  believe  I  he  tragedy  of  our  latest 
move  in  the  Qnited  Nations  is  the  fact 
that  by  our  vote,  we  now  support  the 
position  that  those  of  the  Jewish  faith 
have  no  righ ,  to  live  in  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem,  sii  ice  the  resolution  calls  for 
the  withdraw  H  of  the  Jewish  population 
from  the  city. 

Jerusalem  tias  always  been  the  his- 
torical and  ci  Itural  center  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  It  was  he  city  of  King  David  and 
King  SolomcQ.  Its  origins  are  Jewish, 
and  for  this  Government  to  take  the 
position  that  this  is  not  so,  is  totally 
imacceptable  to  me. 

For  nearly  20  years,  those  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  were  denied  access  to  the  old 
city  and  the  holiest  site  in  the  Jewish 
religion.  From  1948  to  1967,  when  the 
old  city  was  u  ader  illegal  Jordanian  con- 
trol, it  became  a  city  divided  by  barb- 
wire  and  fen<  es.  It  is  strange  that  under 
those  conditi  )ns  there  was  not  an  out- 


pouring    of 


international     sentiment 


against  the  Jprdanian  occupation  of  the 
city. 

Today,  bo^  Jew  and  non-Jew,  can 
visit  and  pra;  together.  The  implements 
of  war  have  t  een  removed  and  the  barb- 
wire  and  feiices  torn  down.  I  find  it 
intolerable  tt  at  this  Government  would 
support  any  ipoves  to  return  the  old  city 
to  the  status  Iprior  to  1967. 


REFORM  OF  VETERANS   BENEFITS 
CALLED  FOR 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, veterans  benefits,  in  their  many  his- 
torical forms,  have  traditionally  been 
bestowed  by  a  grateful  Government  to 
those  former  military  men  and  women 
who  have  served  our  country  honorably 
and  well.  No  nation  on  Earth  can  boast 
of  a  better  system  of,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln so  aptly  put  it,  caring  "for  him 
who  has  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphan."  Unfortimately, 
since  the  inception  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  concept,  many  individuals  have 
begun  drawing  full  veterans  benefits  for 
service  that  has  been  neither  adequate 
nor  honorable.  It  is  time  we  placed  ap- 
propriate constraints  on  this  inequity, 
in  the  name  of  our  country  and  of  all 
those  who  have  indeed  served  with  merit 
and  pride. 

The  manpower  situation  under  the 
Volunteer  Army  concept  is  in  a  state  of 
utter  chaos,  and  nowhere  is  this  mani- 
fested more  clearly  than  in  present  mili- 
tary discharge  policies.  Fully  40  percent 
of  our  servicemen  and  women  are  fail- 
ing to  complete  their  contractual  en- 
listment obligations,  and  are  still  leav- 
ing the  military  with  discharges  under 
honorable  conditions.  Such  discharges 
make  these  individuals  eligible  for  fiUl 
veterans  benefits,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  breached  their  contracts.  Our 
Government  and  our  military  services 
expend  great  amounts  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  advertising  for  and  recniiting 
such  people,  and  even  greater  amounts 
training  them.  Forty  percent  of  them 
are  now  walking  away  from  the  obliga- 
ti<Mi  they  have  incurred,  not  only  with- 
out being  penalized,  but  with  significant 
rewards  for  doing  so.  in  the  form  of 
veterans  benefits  that  are  normcdly  re- 
served for  those  who  have  persevered 
and  performed  meritorious  service. 

I  doubt  many  of  my  colleagues  fully 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  has  evolved  largely  over  the  last 
decade,  because  of  continuing  litigation, 
sponsored  primarily  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  designed  to  do 
away  with  the  military  discharge  system 
altogether.  The  argument,  and  the  at- 
tention, has  surroimded  the  frequent  al- 
legation that  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges stigmatize  a  veteran  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life,  and 
affect  such  important  civilian  pursuits 
as  employment.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, burdened  with  procedural  require- 
ments that  now  are  tantamount  to  a  full- 
scale  trial,  and  which  can  shut  down  an 
operating  unit  for  days,  merely  to  en- 
able that  unit  to  rid  itself  of  a  malcon- 
tent, has  responded  by  rewarding  the 
majority  of  these  problem  soldiers  with 
good  discharges. 

In  addition.  DOD  has  created  new  dis- 
charge procedures  such  as  the  expedi- 
tious discharge  program  and  the  trainee 
discharge  program,  which  allow  the  al- 
most immediate  separation  of  malcon- 
tents. The  "good  news"  under  these  two 


programs  is  that  a  unit  commander  no 
longer  has  to  devote  an  inordinate  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  ridding  the  unit  of 
its  problem  soldiers.  The  "bad  news," 
both  for  the  military  and  for  us  as  a 
society,  is  that  these  soldiers  can  sim- 
ply walk  away  from  their  sworn  obliga- 
tions after  manifesting  attitude  prob- 
lems or  a  lack  of  cooperation,  and  do  so 
not  only  without  the  stigma  of  a  bad 
discharge,  but  with  the  reward  of  a  full 
array  of  veterans  benefits.  More  than 
190,000  servicemen  and  women  have 
done  so  since  1976,  imder  these  two  pro- 
grams alone. 

As  examples  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
military  discharge  system  in  other  areas. 
Mr.  Speaker,  consider  the  following.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  dis- 
charged for  character  or  behavior  dis- 
orders are  receiving  full  honorable  dis- 
charges. This  was  not  true  imtil  the 
Volimteer  Army  began.  Those  discharged 
for  motivational  problems,  inaptitude, 
shirking,  and  even  sexual  perversion 
now  receive  a  majority  of  such  dis- 
charges imder  honorable  conditions. 

How,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  a  person  who  is 
discharged  for  lack  of  motivation,  or  be- 
cause he  is  a  shirker,  be  considered  to 
have  performed  in  a  manner  that  is  de- 
serving of  the  rewards  for  "honest  and 
faithful  service"?  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  discharged  for  drugs 
now  receive  full  honorable  discharges, 
even  though  this  offense  constitutes  a 
criminal  action  in  the  civilian  world.  By 
contrast,  in  1971  only  5  percent  of  those 
discharged  for  drugs  received  honorable 
discharges.  Forty-three  percent  of  those 
discharged  for  AWOL  and  desertion 
last  year  received  discharges  under  hon- 
orable conditions.  In  the  3  years  before 
the  draft  ended,  less  than  10  percent  did. 

It  may  make  sense,  especially  in  a 
"Volimteer  Army"  situation  where  the 
military  is  forced  to  lure  people  into 
uniform,  not  to  stigmatize  a  nonper- 
former  with  a  bad  discharge  that  will 
follow  him  around  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  re- 
ward this  service  with  full  benefits  of 
the  sort  that  those  who  persisted  and 
served  faithfully  eventually  receive  after 
fulfilling  their  sworn  services  to  our 
coimtry. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  that  no  individual  who  is  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  for  mis- 
conduct, unsuitability,  marginal  per- 
formance of  duty,  or  other  similar  rea- 
sons will  receive  veterans  benefits,  as 
the  great  majority  of  these  individuals 
now  are  eligible  to  do. 

Such  legislation  will  not  disturb  en- 
titlements gained  from  other  discharge 
procedures,  including  medical  separa- 
tion and  hardship  discharges.  What  it 
will  do  is  resolve  an  inequity,  and  in 
my  opinion  also  encourage  our  service- 
men and  women  to  improve  their  per- 
formance and  remain  on  active  duty  for 
their  full  terms,  thus  easing  many  crit- 
ical manpower  problems.  I  am  pleased 
that  as  original  cosponsors  I  have  the 
support  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Mr.  RoBiK  Bears  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
"BtTD"  HiLLis  of  Indiana.  I  invite  my 
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other  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  se- 
riously needed  endeavor. 

H.B.  6«88 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  veterans'  benefits  shall  be 
denied  any  Individual  whose  discharge 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Is  characterized  as 
being  for  misconduct,  unsuitability,  mar- 
ginal performance  of  duty,  or  other  reason 
Indicating  that  the  service  of  the  Individ- 
ual demrt^atrated  that  the  individual  war 
unqualified  for  retention  In  the  Armed 
Forces 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3103  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  certain  bars  to  veterans'  benefits.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  may  not  be 
provided  to  any  person  who  Is  discharged  or 
released  from  the  Armed  Forces  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  for 
any  period  of  service,  or  to  any  other  per- 
son by  virtue  of  the  service  of  such  person 
for  such  period,  if  the  discharge  or  release  of 
such  person  from  such  period  of  service — 

"(1)  is  characterized  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned as  being  for — 

"(A)    marginal  performance  of  duty; 
"(B)   personal  abuse  of  drugs  other  than 
alcohol; 

"(C)   unsuitability  for  military  service; 
"(D)  misconduct;  or 
"  (E)  the  good  of  the  service;  or 
"(2)    is  made  before  the  expiration  of  a 
term  of  enlistment  of  such  person  and  is 
under  conditions  and  with  a  characteriza- 
tion of  discharge  Indicating  (as  determined 
by  the  Administrator)  that  such  person  has 
performed    less   than    honest    and    faithful 
service.". 


IRS  RUIiINO  ON  LEGAL  EXPENSES 
OF  MEMBER 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  t.o  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  Members  are  required,  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  official  functions 
of  their  office,  to  defend  themselves 
against  attacks.  Occasionally,  that  de- 
fense may  include  legal  proceedings. 

Recently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice issued  a  ruling  in  a  letter  to  former 
Congressman  John  Young,  of  Texas, 
which  concluded  that  Congressman 
Young'3  legal  expenses  incurred  in  such 
a  judicial  proceeding  were  deductible  as 
a  business  expense.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  I  include  in  today's  Record 
the  letter  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  former  Congressman  Young, 
as  follows: 

Intkrmal  RKvsmn:  Service, 

February  11,  1980. 
Hon.  JoRN  Toxmc, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Me.  Young  :  This  concerns  otir  ruling 
letter  to  you  of  November  7,  1978,  affirming 
our  Initial  ruling  of  July  15,  1977,  wherein  we 
ruled  that  certain  legal  expenses  Incurred  by 
you  are  personal  expenses  and  are  not  de- 
ductible for  federal  Income  tax  purposes. 

The  facts,  briefiy  stated,  are  as  follows.  You 
were  at  the  time  In  question,  a  public  official. 
A  former  employee  In  your  office  made  accu- 
sations against  you,  consisting  of  claims  that 
you  had  Improperly  used  government  funds 
in  staffing  your  office.  These  charges.  If  true. 


would  have  been  a  felony  imder  federal  law. 
After  an  official  Investigation  cleared  you  of 
the  charges,  you  Issued  a  news  release  an- 
nouncing the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
annoimclng  that  a  suit  would  be  filed  against 
the  former  employee  for  libel  and  slander.  As 
a  result  of  statements  made  by  you  In  the 
news  release,  you  were  sued  by  your  former 
employee's  attorney.  You  In  turn  fUed  suit 
against  your  former  employee,  her  attorney 
and  others  for  libel  and  slander.  It  is  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  result  of  these  suits 
which  you  Inquire  about. 

As  noted  in  our  previous  letters,  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  of  the  United  States  stated  In 
Vnited  States  v.  Gilmore,  372  U.S.  39  (1963), 
1983-1  C.B.  356,  that  the  controlling  test  of 
whether  legal  expenses  are  "business"  or 
"personal"  Is  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
claim  with  respect  to  which  an  expense  Is 
Incurred,  rather  than  Its  potential  conse- 
quences upon  the  fortunes  of  the  taxpayer. 
In  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  taxpayer's 
legal  expenses  Inciured  in  defending  his 
business  assets  against  the  claims  of  his  wife 
were  not  deductible  because  the  claim  he  was 
defending  against  arose  out  of  a  divorce  ac- 
tion and  not  out  of  his  business  activity. 
Thus,  even  though  his  business  would  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  his  wife's  legal 
claims  (If  she  had  prevailed),  his  legal  ex- 
penses In  defending  his  business  assets  were 
not  deductible  because  the  claim  did  not 
arise  from  carrying  on  his  business. 

In  Commissioner  v.  Tellier,  383  U.S.  687 
(1966) ,  1966-1  C.B.  32,  a  securities  dealer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  underwriting  the 
public  sale  of  stock  offerings  and  purchasing 
securities  for  resale  was  allowed  to  deduct 
legal  expenses  Incurred  In  unsuccessfully  de- 
fending a  criminal  prosecution  for  fraud.  The 
Court  found  that  the  criminal  charges 
against  the  securities  dealer  had  their  source 
in  his  business  activities  as  a  securities 
dealer,  and  thus  the  legal  expenses  incurred 
were  deductible  under  the  test  set  out  in 
Ollmore. 

Upon  subsequent  review  of  the  ruling  and 
the  materlBkls  submitted  to  us,  we  conclude 
that  the  legal  expenses  Incurred  In  the  suits 
were  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  publication 
of  your  official  denial  of  wrongdoing  and 
statement  of  exoneration.  Inasmuch  sis  the 
press  release  was  issued  as  part  of  your  offi- 
cial "Informing  function"  (see  Hutchinson 
V.  Proxmire,  431  F.  Supp.  1311  (W.D.  Wis. 
1977),  and  Bowie  v.  Williams,  391  F.  Supp. 
626  (ED.  Pa.  1972) ) ,  the  statement  was  made 
In  connection  with  your  trade  or  business  of 
a  pubUc  official.  Under  the  test  set  out  in 
Ollmore,  the  legal  expenses  Incurred  are  not 
personal  expenses. 

Accordingly,  we  rule  that  the  expenses  of 
litigation  are  deductible  under  section  162 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  your  trade  or 
business. 

Our  ruling  letter  of  July  15,  1977,  affirmed 
by  our  letter  of  November  7,  1978,  is  hereby 
revoked  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  this  ruling. 

We  regret  any  inconvenience  that  we  may 
have  caused  you  as  a  result  of  our  initial 
conclusions  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mario  E.  Lombardo, 
Director,  Individual  Tax  Division. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. March  4,  1980,  I  participated  in  a 
hearing  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  at  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in 


(Hynco,  Ga.  Because  of  my  attendance 
at  those  hearings,  I  missed  five  roUcall 
votes  on  suspension  business  in  the 
House. 

Rollcall  No.  108,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 414,  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  May  1,  1980  "National  Bicy- 
cling Day,"  passed  318  to  3,  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  109,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 445,  to  establish  the  third  week  in 
September  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week,"  passed  323  to  0,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  110,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 453,  to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 5-11,  1980,  as  "National  Diabetes 
Week,"  passed  326  to  0,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes." 

RoUcall  No.  Ill,  H.R.  4960,  to  provide 
for  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to 
lir.  Gerald  Speiss,  failed  of  suspension, 
212  to  116.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes,"  and  I  hope  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  bring  this  bill  back 
with  a  rule. 

RoUcaU  No.  112,  HR.  5548,  to  provide 
for  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Mr.  Simon  Weisenthal,  passed  289  to  38. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 

RESEARCH  REVITALIZATION  ACT 
WILL  PROVIDE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
TECHNOLOGY  IN  ACADEMIC  SET- 
TING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  UndCT  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vahik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
February  26, 1  introduced  HJl.  6632,  the 
Research  Revitalization  Act  of  1980.  In 
a  recent  statement  by  Guido  Brunner, 
Commissioner  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity Energy  Commission,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  European  Community  was 
spending  more  than  the  United  States 
on  research  and  development  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  Japan.  Total  R.  b  D. 
spending  in  the  member  states 
amounted  to  11.1  billion  EUA*  ($15.5  bil- 
lion) in  1978  against  the  United  States 
10.7  billion  EUA  ($14.8  billion)  and  Ja- 
pan's 6  billion  EUA  ($8.3  billion)  for  civil 
projects.  Mr.  Brunner  states  that  there 
have  been  considerable  increases  com- 
pared with  the  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
when  the  European  Community  was  well 
behind  their  main  industrial  rivals,  Mr. 
Brunner  said.  In  order  to  protect  their 
considerable  efforts  and  get  the  best  of 
their  investments,  there  are  great  efforts 
being  made  at  Community  levels  where 
much  is  needed  to  be  done  to  avoid 
wasteful  duplication  in  member  states' 
programs. 

European  Community  R.  ft  D.  actlT- 
ities  had  been  developing  since  Janu- 
ary 1974,  and  since  1977  had  been 
following  four  main  objectives: 

First.  Improvement  in  the  long-term 
security  of  Community  supplies — energy, 
agriculture,  primary  products; 
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pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the 
New  York   (Mr.  Bdjg- 
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we  seek  a  viable  trade  policy  toward 
the  communist  countries.  In  the  current 
atmosphere  there  are  those  who,  out  of 
ideological  motivations,  are  seeking  to 
achieve  their  long-sought  goal  of  stop- 
ping all  East-West  trade,  without  regard 
for  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  embargo 
or  for  its  costs.  I  am  delighted  that  a 
person  with  Secretary  Schlesinger's  cre- 
dentials should  be  arguing  against  such 
simplistic  thinking. 

The  comments  of  both  men  deserve 
the  careful  attention  of  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  public.  I  in- 
clude the  article  referred  to  at  this 
point: 
Trade  as  Weapon;  Picking  Ammunition. 

Tabget 
Although  cash  grain  and  future  prices  were 
recovering  last  week  from  the  shock  of  the 
Administration's  Jan.  4  suspension  of  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  debate  about  the 
efficacy  of  that  cutoff  and  of  a  ban  on  ex- 
ports of  high-technology  items  continued  to 
grow.  It  was  fanned  in  part  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Philip  M.  Klutzndck's  statement 
that  a  total  grain  embargo  "was  something 
that  should  be  considered  as  a  further  step" 
in  reaction  to  Afghanistan.  (Under  a  five- 
year  agreement,  the  United  States  mxist  sup- 
ply Moscow  with  8  million  tons  a  year;  that 
commitment  was  not  waived  Jan.  4.) 

Steven  Rattner.  a  reporter  in  The  New 
York  Times  Washington  Bureau,  talked 
separately  with  James  R.  Schlesinger,  untU 
last  September  President  Carter's  Energy  Sec- 
retary, and  Prank  A.  Well,  until  last  Sep- 
tember Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Trade.  The  subject  was  trade  sanctions  In 
general,  and  the  Administration's  recent 
moves  in  particiUar.  The  first  question  asked 
each  was  what  the  economic  and  political 
impact  of  the  embargoes  on  the  Soviet  Union 
was  likely  to  be.  Excerpts  from  their  discus- 
sions follow. 

Answer.  Well,  let  me  reverse  the  order. 
The  trade  sanctions,  particularly  the  grain 
embargo,  and  quite  possibly  the  boycott  of 
the  Olympics,  may  make  us  feel  better.  But 
they  are  strategically  marginal  at  best.  The 
limitations  on  strategic  trade  can  have  a 
longer-term  impact. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  denying  Moscow 
technology  will  affect  its  strategic  capa- 
bility, or  its  willingness? 

A.  Their  capability.  I  liave  over  the  years 
been  a  believer  in  reasonably  stringent  con- 
trols on  the  export  of  high  technology,  to 
assure  an  adequate  quid  pro  quo.  That  Is 
very  difficult  when  one  has  a  free-enterprise 
economy  with  private  firms  negotiating  di- 
rectly with  a  state-controlled  economy.  Their 
motivations  are  quite  different,  the  mech- 
anisms are  quite  different. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  that  tech- 
nology has  helped  them  strategically?  The 
Kama  River  truck  plant  was  built  by 
American  companies:  some  trucks  are  in 
Afghanistan.  But  there's  no  secret  to  build- 
ing trucks. 

A.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
port of  technology  can  be  beneficial.  Any 
general  Improvement  in  Soviet  computer 
technology,  electronics  and  the  like  Is  bene- 
ficial from  a  military  standpoint.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum.  Improvements 
in  technology  Just  assist  the  Soviets  to  in- 
crease overall  productivity.  And  that  allevi- 
ates some  of  their  overall  economic  prob- 
lems and  permits  them  to  allocate  more 
resources  either  to  military  matters  or  to 
adventurism. 

Q.  Controlling  technology  flow  among  our 
allies  has  been  hard.  Are  we  Just  shooting 
ourself  in  the  foot? 

A.  That  Is  likely  to  be  the  case.  Controls 
on  strategic  technology  should  apply  only 
under  two  sets  of  conditions.  One,  In  which 


the  United  States  has  an  essential  monopoly 
of  a  particular  technology,  and  the  other, 
(when)  one  has  the  support  of  one's  al- 
lies. At  this  Juncture,  we  are  at  least  getting 
a  fair  amount  of  lip  service  from  them.  We 
shall  have  to  watch  carefully  whether  the 
whole  effort  does  not  break  down  once 
Afghanistan  Is  digested  by  the  -Soviet  Union. 
Q.  Should  we  then  allow  our  firms  to  go 
back? 

A.  On  balance,  we  should  not  be  too  bold 
in  denying  our  flrms  opportimltles  to  bene- 
fit when  the  alternative  is  simply  to  allow 
other  nations  to  make  the  sales.  We  should 
insist  that  our  own  firms  not  provide  those 
limited  numbers  of  technologies  that  could 
be  quite  beneficial  to  the  Soviets  and  on 
which  we  have  essentially  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Including  on  oll-drlUlng  equipment?  As 
Secretary  of  Energy,  you  advocated  such  con- 
trols. Is  it  really  in  the  American  Interest 
to  have  Soviet  oil  exports  decline? 

A.  That  cuts  both  ways.  I  have  advo- 
cated such  controls  to  assure  that  the  So- 
viets had  to  go  through  the  United  States 
(jovemment  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  trade 
and  thus  assiure  an  adequate  quid  pro  quo.  I 
agree  that  greater  Soviet  production  of  oU 
is  in  some  respects  beneficial  to  the  West. 
But  we  must  bear  very  firmly  In  mind  that  it 
Is  even  more  beneficial  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  You're  talking  about  a  political,  not  an 
economic,  quid  pro  quo.  aren't  you?  Not  to 
try  to  exile  dissidents,  not  to  Invade  Afghan- 
istan or  to  pull  back. 

A.  Essentially,  that  is  correct.  The  quid  pro 
quo  Is  a  byproduct  of  political  good  behav- 
ior. By  and  large  the  Soviet  Union  has  little 
to  offer  in  goods  and  services. 

Q.  But  don't  tighter  controls  tell  foreign 
countries  that  the  United  States  Is  an  un- 
reliable supplier  and  tell  American  firms 
that  they  do  business  at  their  own  risk? 

A.  Yes.  sanctions  cut  both  ways.  They  are 
not,  as  Americans  (once)  tended  to  conceive, 
an  undiluted  advantage.  But  almost  all 
countries  will  appreciate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  a  unique  position.  We  are  not 
planning  to  interfere  with  trade  from  Ger- 
many, Japan  or  Saudi  Arabia. 

Q.  But  that  Is  precisely  what  we  told  the 
Arabs  when  we  froze  the  Iranian  assets — 
that  it  was  a  unique  case. 

A.  That  is  correct.  But  the  overrunning 
of  an  embassy  is  Indeed  a  unique  develop- 
ment. Nonetheless,  I  agree  that  economic 
sanctions  are  a  relatively  weak  tool.  They  ap- 
peal to  Americans  because  they  seem  to  be 
a  substitute  for  the  stlffer  measures  that 
may  be  required. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  suggesting  that  the 
sanctions,  and  the  Olympics,  are  merely  an 
inadequate  proxy  for  military— not  action 
necessarily — but  readiness. 

A.  Not  only  military  readiness — the  re- 
constltutton  of  the  intelligence  community. 
We  have.  In  the  last  five  years,  inflicted 
considerable  damage  on  our  own  assets.  Self- 
flagellation  is  not  something  that  Is  con- 
flned  to  Shllte  Moslems  In  the  month  of 
Muharram. 

Q.  On  the  grain  trade,  are  we  talking  about 
a  substantial  economic  impact  on  ourselves 
for  what  you  keep  describing  as  something 
of  marginal  use  politically? 

A.  The  simple  answer  Is  yes.  I  believe  the 
only  reason  that  the  United  States  moved 
in  that  direction  was  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  public  that  we  could  do  something. 
And  there  remain  questions  about  whether 
It  will  be  successful.  One  or  two  hold-outs 
(by  other  countries)  can  restUt  In  a  redirec- 
tion of  the  grain  trade  In  the  way  that  we 
have  counted  on  redirection  of  the  oil  trade 
to  preserve  the  world  from  the  effects  of  our 
refusal  to  purchase  Iranian  oil. 

Q.  Assuming  the  Russians  are  going  to 
stay  m  Afghanistan  indefinitely,  how  long 
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before  we  accept  tbe  new  world  and  do  some 
business  with  them? 

A.  It  is  perhaps  notable  that  the  League 
of  Nations  collapsed  shortly  after  the  im- 
position of  the  sanctions  on  Italy,  and  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations  reflects  their  desire  to 
avoid  the  same  fate.  One  should  not.  despite 
all  the  fashionable  cries  of  the  return  of  the 
Cold  War.  dismiss  the  posslbUlty  of  a  Soviet 
peace  offensive.  Under  those  circumstances. 
I  would  not  expect  most  of  these  restrictions 
to  survive.  I  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  is  better  able  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  to  extract  an  adequate  quid  pro  quo 
when  it  supplies  technologies,  developed  at 
high  social  cost  (to  Itself)  essentially  on  a 
costless  basis  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Answer.  From  the  economic  point  of  view, 
at  best,  minimal.  It's  clear  the  grain  em- 
bargo would  have  the  most  economic  and 
Internal  political  effects.  It's  also  clear  that 
grain  Is  one  of  the  most  fungible  commodi- 
ties In  the  world  and  could  be  very  difficult 
to  monitor.  As  for  the  other  aspects  of  the 
embargo,  it's  really  de  minimis. 

Question.  But  isn't  there  the  possibility 
that  we  could  slow  the  Russians  down  eco- 
nomically? 

A.  Prom  their  point  of  view  this  Is  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  attacking  an  elephant.  Its 
tall  will  swish  around  and  its  trunk  will 
slash  around  and  it  may  even  run  a  little 
faster.  But  as  far  sis  the  Kama  trucks  are 
concerned,  undoubtedly,  the  Russians  were 
going  to  build  them  anyway.  As  for  oU-drlll- 
Ing  technology.  It's  to  the  United  States  In- 
terest for  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  as  much 
energy  Independence  as  possible.  A  country 
with  adequate  energy  Is  less  likely  to  be 
venturesome  to  find  it  elsewhere. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  political  principle  In- 
volved— that  naked  aggression,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration calls  it.  should  not  be  even 
tacitly  condoned  with  business  as  usual? 

A.  I  deplore  their  actions  in  Afghanistan. 
But  I  don't  think  taking  a  self-defeating 
measure  Is  opposing  aggression.  The  worst  of 
the  problem  in  the  Middle  East  today  is  that 
the  United  States  is  perceived  to  be  weaker, 
in  large  part  because  we  are  perceived  to  be 
weaker  economically.  We've  reached  out  for 
the  age-old  lever  called  trade  because  the 
missile  wasn't  available — you  don't  throw 
missiles  into  Moscow  because  of  Afghanistan. 
It  may  be,  inadvertently,  you  make  yourself 
weaker  In  the  area  which  Induced  the  prob- 
lem to  begin  with. 

Q.  But  In  1979  our  nonagrlcultural  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  only  totaled  $700 
million. 

A.  The  East-West  trade  of  the  United 
States  today  Is  small.  However,  when  you  add 
in  the  grain,  the  loss  to  the  United  States 
could  be  $3  billion,  10  percent  of  this  year's 
balance-of-trade  deficit.  (That's)  not  to  be 
scoffed  at,  particularly  If  It  Isn't  likely  to 
have  a  real  effect  on  the  other  guy. 

As  we  turn  that  switch  called  East-West 
trade  on  and  off  we  make  It  less  and  less 
likely,  as  East-West  trade  grows,  that  our 
share  Is  going  to  grow.  A  further  factor 
is  intangible  but  very  real.  Many  American 
companies  are  disgusted  with  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Government  In  International 
trade.  And  they  use  this  kind  of  sort  of 
blind  thrashlng-out  as  another  excuse  not 
to  trade  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Q.  You  don't  think  this  will  be  viewed  as 
a  special  case?  It's  not  every  country  that 
Invades  Its  neighbors. 

A.  I  think  Americans  are  prepared  to  be 
and  they  are  being — and  I  am — patriotic.  But 
the  companies  that  have  spent  the  last  four 
or  five  years  trying  to  develop  an  ammonia 
or  a  steel  factory  and  Invested  $4  or  (5  mil- 
lion— next  time,  we  have  a  period  of  detente, 
they're  going  to  say:  "We're  going  to  get 
right  up  to  the  lick  log  and  the  next  thing 
you  know,  there's  going  to  be  another  ripple 


somewhere  else  and  we'll  just  be  flushed  out 
again." 

Q.  What  about  our  allies?  In  tbe  past,  has 
the  so-caUed  Cocom  agreement  with  them 
been  effective  in  keeping  sophisticated  tech- 
nology from  the  Soviets? 

A.  Increasingly  less  so,  in  recent  years. 

Q.  Even  though  under  the  agreement  every 
member  has  a  right  to  veto  a  sale  by  an- 
other member? 

A.  If  they  bring  It  to  Cocom  for  approval. 
In  many  parts  of  tbe  world,  the  notion  of 
linkage  of  economic  to  military  and  politi- 
cal matters  Is  quite  different.  In  Japan,  the 
last  two  Prime  Ministers  were  economists 
and  flnance  ministers.  Glscard  and  Schmidt 
were  flnance  ministers.  Callahan  was  an 
economist;  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  a  chemist 
but  is  very  interested  in  economics. 

Despite  their  great  brilliance,  Kissinger 
and  Brzezlnskl  simply  have  no  knowledge 
or  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Influence 
on  the  President  has  been  one  of  more 
traditional  19th-century  military  and  diplo- 
matic power  moves.  If  we're  living  through 
a  new  era  of  isolationism,  it's  that  we  failed 
to  see  that  the  motives  of  not  only  our 
partners  but  our  adversaries  are  heavily 
economic. 

Q.  Given  the  President's  decision,  has  the 
Department  of  Commerce  implemented  It 
weU? 

A.  The  people  over  there  are  doing  their 
best  to  be  loyal  members  of  an  Administra- 
tion, and  I'm  sure  there  are  plenty  of 
tongues  that  have  a  lot  of  teeth  marks  In 
them.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
some  questionable  things  going  on. 

You  never  can  be  quite  sure  when  a  Na- 
tional Security  Council  functionary  calls  up 
and  says  the  President  says  this  whether  In 
fact  that's  what  the  President  wants  or 
whether  that's  what  the  functionary  wants. 
You  can't  run  to  teacher  every  time  you  get 
a  spltball.  And  some  officials  say,  "I  don't 
care  what  the  law  says,  deny  the  license,"  and 
draw  the  distinction  between  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy,  (which)  the  law  re- 
quires for  forelg^n  policy  reasons,  which  is 
what  Afghanistan  is  all  about.  It  also  re- 
quires that  there  be  consultation  with  Con- 
gress and  that  foreign  avallabUlty  be  con- 
sidered. 

Q.  Have  we  now  entered  an  era  in  which 
trade  will  be  fair  game  in  our  Interna- 
tional politics? 

A.  I'm  afraid  when  you  can  taste  blood 
you  tend  to  go  after  it.  Almost  everybody, 
including  myself,  who  made  the  argument 
consistently  that  trade  is  not  an  effective 
tool  In  all  cases  are  now  out  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Look,  t3  billion  worth  of  business  Is  not 
going  to  make  or  break  the  United  States. 
The  essence  of  a  businessman's  philosophy 
is  grounded  on  three  words:  predictability, 
dependability  and  consistency.  American 
businessmen  need  to  know  them  or  they're 
not  going  to  Invest  in  world,  or  East-West, 
markets.  Other  countries  and  btistnessmen 
need  to  know  them.  Every  time  we  reach  for 
the  on-off  switch,  we  are  doing  grave  dam- 
age to  our  de-;endabllity,  predictability  and 
consistency.  This  is  another  example  of  the 
unexpected  consequence  of  a  well-intended 
act. 9 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  some  newspaper  accoimts 
of  a  speech  recently  given  by  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  Chase  Manhat- 


tan Bank  of  New  York,  before  the  con- 
ference board  limcheon  in  New  York. 
The  speech,  which  I  hope  to  place  in 
the  Record  shortly,  addresses  the  issues 
of  LDC  debt  in  relation  to  the  latest 
OPEC  price  increases  which  may  neces- 
sitate negotiated  rescheduling  of  some 
foreign  country  debt. 

Passages  Lett  Otrr  of  RocKZFEixxa  Talk 
Overshadow  Speech — Repobtess  Given 
Wkong  Tkxt  of  Bank  Chaikman's  Vixws 
OF  Foreign  Nations'  CRKorr 

New  York. — What  David  Rockefeller 
doesn't  say  can  draw  more  attention  than 
what  he  does  say. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  Chaae  Man- 
hattan Bank,  found  this  yesterday,  much  to 
his  chagrin,  after  a  speech  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  Conference  Board,  a  nonprofit  businesB 
research  group. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  Indicated  astonishment 
when  reporters  asked  him  why  he  omitted 
several  paragraphs  from  his  prepared  text. 
With  obvious  displeasure,  be  replied  that  he 
had  deleted  those  paragraphs  from  "tin  ear- 
lier draft"  and  that  he  was  "extremely  sur- 
prised" that  reporters  were  given  the  wrong 
text. 

"How  could  this  happen?"  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler asked  a  flustered  aide.  "I  Just  don't  un- 
derstand this."  he  said.  The  aide  promised 
to  flnd  out. 

exaggerated  view 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  reporters 
that  he  doesn't  subscribe  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed In  the  passages  In  question,  which 
Included  a  prediction  that  more  foreign 
countries  will  need  to  reschedule  "some  por- 
tion" of  their  debts  to  private  banks.  "That 
is  an  exaggerated  view  and  I  hope  you  will 
make  It  clear  that  I  didn't  say  that,"  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said. 

One  section  that  wasn't  delivered  said: 
"I  expect  that  a  number  of  additional  coun- 
tries beyond  those  which  have  already  done 
so  will  need  to  reschedule  some  portion  of 
their  debt  to  the  private  banks.  That  pros- 
pect is  hardly  attractive  but  I  don't  see  this 
negotiated  rescheduling  as  creating  an  In- 
surmountable problem  for  the  International 
banking  system. 

"Stated  simply.  In  my  Judgment,  there 
won't  be  widespread  incidence  of  what  the 
newspapers  call  'default' — I.e..  countries  that 
are  unable  to  manage  a  stretch-out  of  their 
debt  as  opposed  to  a  unilateral  failure  to 
comply  on  time  with  their  contractual  obli- 
gations." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  emphasized  several  times 
that  he  didn't  have  any  Intention  of  pre- 
dicting that  more  nations  will  need  to  re- 
schedule their  debts,  and  that  these  words 
convey  an  "exaggerated  Impression"  of  the 
true  outlook.  "I  hope  that  you  will  focus  on 
what  I  did  say,  rather  than  what  I  dldnt," 
he  said. 

STRENGTHENING    CREDIT    AGENCIXS 

In  the  speech  that  he  delivered,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  urged  a  strengthening  of  credit 
facilities  of  International  agencies  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  various  regional  development 
banks. 

"There  is  a  particular  need  for  larger  sub- 
sidized credit  facilities  for  the  lower-Income 
LDCs  (less-developed  countries),  many  of 
whom  don't  have  the  ability  to  borrow  from 
private  markets  or  the  economic  strength  to 
take  the  tough  adjustment  measures  nor- 
maUy  recommended  by  the  IMF,"  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller said. 

He  also  said  there  Is  a  need  for  "offlelal 
credit  at  maturities  longer  than  conventional 
IMF  lending"  that  Isn't  "tied  to  particular 
Investment  projects." 
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I.  Frederic  Wiegold) 
Developing  countries  will  be 
th  the  serious  economic  prob- 
by  the  doubling  of  world  oil 
defaulting  on  their  bank  loans 
resort   to   debt   rescheduling. 
,  chairman  of  Chase  Man- 
said  here  Wednesday, 
he  least  likely"  possibility  he 
'oUowing  an  address  to  a  Con- 
luncheon.  It  is  "much  more 
c(>uld  be  additional  rollovers  of 
in  the  case  of  Turkey,  where 
was  agreed  upon  last 
^dan.  where  such  an  arrange - 
worked  out."  he  said. 

cases  than  not,"  he  added. 

won't    be    necessary." 

In   the   developing   world   are 

constraints  they  face  and.  with 

the  International  Monetary 

the  necessary  adjustments 

he  said. 
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The  Chase  ctalrman  said  that  the  portion 
in  question  wai  not  written  by  him  and  that 
he  had  deleted  it  in  his  final  text  because  he 
felt  the  wordli  ig  was  "too  strong"  and  cre- 
ated an  "exag  ;erated  impression "  of  what 
he  Intended.  1  [e  stressed  that  rollovers  are 
the  "worst"  th  it  he  expects  and  that  he  be- 
lieves it  will  bi !  possible  for  most  developing 
countries  to  av  >ld  such  rescheduling. 

Mr.  Rockefell  sr's  clarification  came  too  late, 
however,  to  pr«  vent  reports  based  on  his  pre- 
pared remarks!  from  appearing  on  the  Dow 
Jones  and  Reuiers  newswires. 

In  the  speed  i  that  he  did  read.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller said  that  the  economic  problems  faced 
by  the  develop  ng  world  could  be  minimized 
by  strengthenl:  ig  official  credit  agencies  such 
aa  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Punil.  Although  the  IMF's  re- 
sources now  "a  >pear  to  be  adequate."  he  said. 
"If  borrowing  i  rom  the  IMF  reaches  the  pro- 
portion I  expec  t,"  it  will  become  necessary  to 
Increase  the  tv  ading  of  the  agency's  supple- 
mentary fliian<  Ing  facility. 

Much  the  sa  ne  comment  was  made  Tues- 
day by  Anthoi  y  M.  Solomon.  Under  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Trei  sury  for  Monetary  Affairs.  Mr. 
Solomon,  who  will  become  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserv*  Bank  of  New  York  on  April  1, 
suggested  that  if  the  IMF  does  need  addi- 
tional resource  I,  it  might  want  to  consider 
borrowing  fr«  i  individual  government  or 
prlT»t«  capital  markets.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temftore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1980, 1  missed  five  rollcall  votes. 
The  votes  are  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  108,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Joint 
Resolution  414,  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  May  1,  1980  as  "National  Bi- 
cycling Day."  The  motion  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  318  to  3.  I  was  paired  for 
this  motion  and  had  I  been  present, 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  109,  a  vote  on  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  445,  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  each  year  as  "National 
C^ystic  Fibrosis  Week."  The  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  323  to  0.  I  was 
paired  for  this  motion  and  had  I  been 
present,  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  110,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Joint 
Resolution  463,  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  5  through  October  11,  1980  as 
"National  Diabetes  Week."  The  motion 
was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  326  to  0.  I 
was  paired  for  this  motion  and  had  I 
been  present,  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  HI,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4960, 
authorizing  the  President  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  Gerald  F.  Speiss.  The  mo- 
tion failed  by  a  vote  of  212  to  116  (two- 
thirds  of  those  present,  not  voting  in 
favor) .  I  was  paired  for  this  motion  and 
had  I  been  present,  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  112,  a  vote  on  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  HJl.  5548, 
authorizing  the  President  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  Simon  Wiesenthal.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  289  to 
38.  I  was  paired  for  this  motion  and  had 
I  been  present,  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  it.« 


AGRICULTURAL  RENEWABLE  EN- 
ERGY DEVELOPMENT  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have,  today,  introduced  legislation 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Renewable  Energy 
Development  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  bill,  "Agricultural  Renew- 
able Energy  Development  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1980,"  will  establish  the 
policy-level  position  that  is  essential  for 
developing  and  coordinating  the  energy 
programs  needed  to  increase  energy  self - 
suflQciency  in  the  farm  community.  The 
establishment  of  this  Assistant  Secretary 
position  also  underscores  the  significant 
contributions  that  the  farm  sector  can 
make  in  providing  Americans  with  an 
alternate  liquid  fuel. 

Recently,  the  President  announced  a 


national  goal  of  500  million  gallons  of 
alcohol  fuel  production  capability  by  the 
end  of  1981.  This  six-fold  increase  over 
1979  production  levels  can  be  realized  if 
we  move  aggressively  to  provide  the 
American  farmer  with  the  opportunity 
and  economic  incentives  to  get  into  the 
energy  business  in  competition  with 
OPEC. 

When  the  President  announced  his  al- 
cohol fuels  production  goal,  he  noted 
that  as  an  important  additional  incen- 
tive, the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
include  the  production  of  farm  com- 
modities for  alcohol  feedstocks  as  a  ma- 
jor objective  of  agricultural  policy— 
alongside  the  production  of  food,  feed, 
and  fiber.  This  major  new  initiative  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  requires 
that  energy  matters  within  that  Depart- 
ment be  highly  visible,  well  coordinated 
and  constituted  at  the  highest  possible 
policy  level. 

This  position  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Renewable  Energy  Development  is 
essential.  It  will  raise  the  effectiveness 
and  eCBciency  of  energy-related  program 
development,  administration,  and  coor- 
dination within  the  Department,  and, 
additionally  demonstrate  the  Depart- 
ment's high-level  commitment  to:  First, 
assuring  the  supply  of  essential  energy 
for  agricultural  production;  second, 
seeking,  developing,  and  applying  alter- 
native energy  sources  that  contribute  to 
agricultural  as  well  as  the  overall  na- 
tional needs;  and  thrid,  conserving  en- 
ergy in  agricultural  and  rural  areas. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  sector  is  vital  to  the 
Nation's  security.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  hooked  on  a  habit  of 
foreign  oil,  and  because  of  that  depend- 
ency, the  country  has  been  made  vul- 
nerable to  the  political  and  economic 
abuse  of  the  foreign  oil  producing  and 
exporting  countries. 

Last  year,  many  of  us  struggled  to 
cope  with  the  energy  shortfalls  that 
created  havoc  within  the  farm  commu- 
nity. I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  American  farm  community  operates 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  energy  re- 
serves. The  U.S.  agricultural  sector— the 
"breadbasket  of  the  world" — accounts 
for  only  3  percent  of  total  national  en- 
ergy consumption.  But  it  is  the  sector 
most  critically  dependent  upon  an  as- 
sured supply  of  liquid  fuel. 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, met  last  month  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Agricultural  Move- 
ment that  assembled  in  Washington  " 
D.C.  They  reiterated  the  same  messagr 
that  I  encoimter  from  my  home  State- 
Arkansas.  Very  simply,  the  America! 
farmer  is  ready  to  produce  energy — for 
his  needs  and  for  the  country's  needs 
The  President  has  set  the  initial  goal 
and  it  now  is  up  to  us  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  make  it  happen,  "nils  is  al- 
ready occurring,  in  large  psirt,  as  work 
progresses  in  conference  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill  and  the  energv  security 
act.  But  our  responsibility  does  not  end 
there.  We  have  the  responsibility  to  In- 
sure that  we  have  put  in-place  the  ad- 
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mlnistrative  structure  that  is  needed  to 
carry  out  the  energy  programs  and  ini- 
tiatives that  are  vital  to  the  agricultural 
sector.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  key  factor 
in  this  effort  will  be  the  establishment, 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Renewable 
Energy  Development.  I  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  moving  rapidly  forward  on 
this  new  position.  The  need  is  para- 
mount because  our  foreign  oil  depend- 
ency is  draining  America  of  its  wealth. 
Americans  are  paying  almost  $9  million 
an  hour  for  foreign  oil  imports,  and  the 
result  is  ever  increasing  inflation.  It  is 
time  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  a  commitment  to  secure  Amer- 
ica's energy  future.  That  commitment  is 
not  possible  to  achieve  without  an  ad- 
ministration for  renewable  energy  de- 
velopment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move 
expeditiously  to  enact  that  legislation.* 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 
1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Improvements 
Act  of  1980,  which  will  encourage  con- 
centrated OSHA  enforcement  activities 
on  hazardous  workplaces  and  self -initia- 
tive in  improving  occupational  safety  by 
employers.  Recently  Senator  Schweeker 
introduced  similar  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  bipartisan  support  of  Sen- 
ators Williams,  Church,  Cranston,  and 
Hatch. 

After  10  years  of  working  under  the 
present  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  we  do  not  have  a  demonstra- 
ble record  that  the  present  program  has 
directly  improved  safety  in  the  work- 
place. 

Prom  1972  through  1978,  the  overall 
injury/Illness  rate  has  declined  from  10.5 
to  9.4  per  100  employees,  a  modest  10- 
percent  decrease.  While  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  28-Dercent  increase  in 
illnesses  and  injuries  resulting  in  lost 
workdays,  the  more  serious  injuries. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  made  some  im- 
provements in  the  present  program  and 
redirected  it  toward  a  more  productive 
system  by  providing  incentives  for  self- 
initiative  and  providing  enforcement  tar- 
geting of  the  more  hazardous  workplaces. 
My  bill,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Improvements  Act  of  1980,  would 
do  this  through  several  approaches. 

First,  my  bill  would  exempt  from  most 
OSHA  safety  inspections  those  work- 
places with  good  safety  records,  while 
OSHA  would  retain  authority  to  inspect 
for  certain  very  serious  problems.  Those 
employers  with  no  injuries  would  auto- 
matically qualify  for  an  exemption  from 
inspection. 

Employers  who  have  reported  injuries 
to  the  workers'  compensation  office,  but 
have  had  no  deaths  and  a  low-lost-work- 
day-injury rate,  could  claim  an  inspec- 
tion exemption  with  OSHA. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  exempt 


from  most  safety  penalties  safe  work- 
places with  more  than  10  employees, 
which  maintain  advisory  safety  commit- 
tees and  advisory  ccmsultation  programs, 
and  safe  employers  with  10  employees  or 
fewer. 

Furthermore,  there  would  be  a  limit 
on  penalties  against  employers  that  do 
not  qualify  for  the  inspection  exemption, 
but  do  maintain  an  advisory  safety  com- 
mittee and  an  advisory  consultation 
program.  Penalties  would  not  be  greater 
than  $700  for  serious  violations  and  $300 
for  nonserious  violations.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  encourage  the  use  of 
these  safety  committees  so  that  labor 
and  management  can  work  out  the  prob- 
lems. They  have  proven  effective  in  the 
past. 

In  summary,  this  bill  will  encourage 
OSHA  to  deal  with  the  more  hazardous 
workplaces  and  provide  incentives  for 
companies  to  improve  their  safety  ef- 
forts. 

I  have  submitted  below  a  letter  from 
Golden  Gem  Growers,  Inc.  of  Umatilla, 
Pla.,  which  to  me  points  up  in  the  clear- 
est possible  terms  why  this  legislation  is 
so  necessary. 

Golden  Qem  Okowees.  Inc., 

February  14,  1980. 

Oolden  Gem  Growers  is  a  citrus  coopera- 
tive, consisting  of  some  400  grower-members, 
whose  citrus  holdings  range  in  size  from 
5  to  3,000  acres,  with  an  average  of  36-40 
acres  per  member.  Total  acreage  in  the  co- 
operative is  on  the  order  of  some  20,000 
acres,  located  in  13  contiguous  counties  In 
the  State  of  Florida. 

We  have  a  work  force  which  ranges  in  size 
from  600  to  1200  employees,  depending  on 
the  season  of  the  year.  We  expect  to  process 
8,500.000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit  this  season, 
which  will  be  marketed  either  as  fresh  fruit 
or  as  frozen  concentrated  Juice. 

I'm  giving  you  this  background  informa- 
tion so  as  to  indicate  the  size  of  Oolden 
Gem.  We  are  neither  a  small  company  nor 
are  we  a  large  corporation:  Just  one  of  the 
thousands  of  medium  sized  agri-businesses 
operating  in  this  state  and  throughout  the 
nation. 

We  were  extremely  disturbed  by  the  out- 
come of  a  recent  OSHA  inspection  of  our 
plant  facilities.  This  was  a  "first  visit  In- 
spection" of  our  production  facilities.  We 
have  previously  had  two  OSHA  Inspections 
of  our  migrant  labor  camp  during  the  past 
5  years,  but  both  resulted  in  only  one  non- 
serious  violation  (a  missing  wall  switch 
cover  plate)  and  laudatory  comments  that 
we  had  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  labor 
camps  seen  in  the  entire  state. 

To  enable  you  to  better  understand  our 
chagrin  at  the  fines  levied  as  a  result  of 
this  recent  OSHA  inspection,  I  must  first 
explain  GGG  senior  management's  commit- 
ment to  safety  and  the  extent  of  our  safety 
activities. 

In  early  1975.  I  was  hired  away  from 
INA,  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America.  At  that  time.  Valencia  Community 
College,  a  state-supported  Junior  college  in 
Orlando.  Florida,  had  entered  into  a  grant/ 
funding  arrangement  with  OSHA.  and  was 
offering  OSHA  consultative  services  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  employers. 

In  September,  1975,  we  voluntarily  re- 
quested an  instructor  from  Valencia  for 
OSHA  orientation  training,  secured  the  vise 
of  the  city  community  building  In  Umatilla, 
and  required  the  attendance  of  every  GGG 
supervisor  for  two  entire  afternoons  (on 
Company  time) .  Copy  of  one  of  the  certifi- 
cates issued  to  each  attendee  la  attached. 


During  the  following  1^-3  years  we  also 
volimtartly  requested  safety  Inspections  of 
all  Company  facilities  by  Valencia  trained 
inspectors,  in  accordance  with  OSHA  safety 
regulations.  All  recommendations  submitted 
during  this  period  of  time  were  fully  com- 
pUed  with,  as  attested  to  by  attached  copy 
of  certificate  Issued  by  Valencia  on  August 
16,  1977. 

In  1975,  we  also  voluntarily  requested 
monthly  safety  inspections  from  the  State 
of  Florida  W.C.  division  erf  Industrial  safe- 
ty. These  monthly  inspections  continued 
until  the  ^rlng  of  1977.  when  we  were  In- 
formed the  service  was  being  discontinued 
because  of  a  lack  of  state  funds  and  our 
relative  remoteness  from  the  Orlando  ofllce 
(some  45-50  miles). 

I  personally  protested  to  Mr.  John  Glenn, 
head  of  the  state  W.C.  safety  division,  but 
to  no  avaU.  With  the  advent  of  the  OSHAct 
in  1971,  a  coalition  of  liberal  state  legislators 
had  decided  the  State  of  Florida's  safety  ef- 
forts were  redundant,  they  reduced  funding 
for  that  agency,  and  they  nearly  succeeded  In 
destrojrlng  It. 

The  state  Industrial  safety  division's  Juris- 
diction was  (and  still  is)  reduced  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  only;  all  Inspections  and  safety 
services  in  the  private  sector  were  (and  stlU 
are)  on  a  request/voluntary  basis  only.  Al- 
though all  state  inspections  made  and  rec- 
ommendations submitted  were  based  on 
OSHA  standards,  they  were  advisory-only  in 
regard  to  private  employers.  Nevertbeless. 
Golden  Gem  promptly  and  voluntarily  com- 
plied with  aU  state  recommendations  received 
during  this  lV^-2  year  |>eriod. 

Golden  Gem  had  initiated  a  corptorate 
safety  program  some  30  years  ago,  shortly 
after  the  formation  of  the  cooperative.  How- 
ever, commencliig  in  1975,  the  scope  of  our 
in-house  program  was  vastly  expanded: 
heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  orientation, 
training,  Investigation,  reporting  and  prompt 
correction  of  defective  conditions;  medloal 
screening  and  treatment  services  were  im- 
proved; and  sophisticated  accounting/alloca- 
tion sjrstsms  were  implemented  for  charging 
all  accident  costs  back  to  the  respective  de- 
partments' operating  budgets.  In  short,  the 
company  began  moving  in  the  direction  of  a 
total  loss  control  program  (pioneered  and 
proven  by  INA  in  the  late  I960's) . 

In  1975,  our  Workers'  Compensation  insur- 
ance premium  was  rapidly  i^iproachlng  14 
mUlion  dollars  per  year,  so  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year  we  elected  to  become  self-insured 
as  to  W.C.  coverage.  Claims  administration 
services  were  purchased  from  an  outside  serv- 
ice company,  and  we  also  contracted  to  pur- 
chase monthly  safety  inspections  from  this 
same  service  company. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  our  W.C 
self-insurance  program  (September.  1979). 
it  was  readily  apparent  Just  how  successful 
our  Company  team  safety  effort  was.  Savings 
on  W.C.  Insurance  premiums  for  the  four 
years  of  self-lns\:rance  amounted  to  91.390,- 
832.27,  and  we  fljilsbed  our  fourth  year  with  a 
9.8  percent  W.C.  loss  ratio,  based  on  state- 
computed  estimated  premium  of  9442,172.01 
and  incurred  (paid  and  reserve)  self -insured 
losses  of  only  i45,009.63. 

However,  we  were  not  content  to  simply  sit 
idle  and  collectively  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
for  a  Job  weU  done.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
financial  gains  to  the  cooperative  grower- 
members,  we  had  eliminated  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  human  suffering  and  misery, 
greatly  enhanced  employee  morale,  and  im- 
measurably Increased  production  efficiency. 
Accordingly,  we  pledged  ourselves  to  a  new 
corporate  safety  goal  for  our  5th  year  of  W.C. 
self -insurance :  to  cut  our  previous  year's 
losses  in  half  and  attain  a  6  percent  ratio. 

This,  Chen,  brings  us  up  to  January  7,  1980, 
when  an  OSHA  Federal  Compliance  Officer 
arrived  at  our  offices.  Bis  visit  was  prompted 
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In  his  opinion. 

shock  when  a  week  or  so  later 

citations  were  received,  with  total 

7   "serious"  violations  in   the 

.740!    After    discussing    v/ith 

my  assistant  called  the 

Tampa,  Florida  and  requested 

c4nference,  which  was  scheduled 

lunch     that    afternoon     (at 

not  ours:  my  assistant 

Irlve  100  miles  each  way,  and 

)n  the  run!) . 

the  Acting  Area  Director,  a 

the  Compliance  Officer  who 

paction.  We  immediately  lodged 

the  record  on  the  assessment 

the  abatement  periods  had 

ilso  on  the  amounts  of  the 


dctermlna  :ion 


Again  we 
simply    wasn' 
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h  Id 


pofnted  out   the  extensive  prior 

we  had  been  involved  in, 

4  of  the  7  "serious"  condl- 

been  in  existence  for  the  past 

been  approved  in  prior  Va- 

y  OSHA  inspections,  state  In- 

1  ling  OSHA  standards,  and  In- 

in4urance   company  and  service 

inspections, 
ptjitely  informed  that  none  of 
difference  whatsoever,  that  a 
Hazard,  that  the  Congress  man- 
les   be   imposed   for   "serious" 
hat  the  law  allowed  them  to 
as  $1,000  for  a  serious  hazard 
Is,  we  were  supposed  to  con- 
lucky,  since  our  largest  single 
»540.). 
lis!  ened   to  a  self-serving  mlnl- 
low  the  states  and  the  insur- 
hadn't  done  their  Job  safety- 
years,  and  that  it  had  been 
I  he  benevolent  federsil  govern - 
of  OSHA  to  step  in  and  do 


fc  rm 


hal 

ad  nitted. 


without  being  argumenta- 

national  serious  injury/death 

continued   to  rise  every  year 

been  in  existence.  This  was 

but   was   rationalized 

o  us  that  there  simply  weren't 

Inspectors  In  each  state.  Con- 

b  inker's  hours"  the  Compliance 

during  his  "3  days"  with  us, 

understand  their  problem! 

suggested  that  Inasmuch  as  I  had 

years  In  the  field  of  profes- 

that  the  degree  of  serl- 

p^tentlal  hazard  was  influenced 

e  by  l)oth  the  competence  and 

inspector  as  well  as  other 

and  employee  factors,  and 

this  could  materially  affect 

of  their  fines. 


coi  trol. 


t  tie 


Washington  had  developed  and  now  required 
all  OSHA  Field  Offices  to  use  a  "formula " 
to  determine  the  correct  amount  of  each  fine. 
Delving  into  the  particulars  of  this  formula, 
one  factor  in  particular  struck  me:  "the  size 
of  the  company   l>eing  inspected." 

According  to  my  understanding,  a  small 
company  would  receive  a  reduced  fine  (or 
no  fine  at  all?)  for  a  given  potential  hazard, 
whereas  a  company  with  more  than  500 
employees  would  receive  a  large  fine  for 
the  same  potential   hazard. 

Obviously,  this  variable  ploy  Is  designed 
to  get  the  attention  of  and  make  an  Im- 
pression on  a  large  company,  but  does  it 
Justify  the  OSHA's  position  that  "a  hazard 
is  a  hazard"?  It  would  appear  It  depends  on 
whose  plant  the  hazard  Is  located  in!  Com- 
parable analogy:  does  the  driver  of  a  semi 
get  a  $100  ticket  for  driving  65  in  a  55  MPH 
zone,  whereas  the  driver  of  a  VW  only  gets 
a  $10  ticket  for  the  same  offense? 

We  were  advised  if  we  didn't  agree  with 
the  fines  then  by  ali  means  we  should  follow 
the  accepted  contest/appeals  course  of  ac- 
tion. We  suggested  that  we  didn't  agree  with 
this  philosophy;  that  the  OSHAct  was  insur- 
ing  benefits   principally   to   attorneys. 

At  any  rata,  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  informal  conference  was  simply  a  waste 
of  our  time,  and  we  departed.  We  then 
touched  base  with  a  number  of  our  com- 
patriots In  the  citrus  industry  around  the 
state,  and  foiind  there  was  considerable 
disparity  in  fines  levied  for  virtually  iden- 
tical  hazards. 

It  was  decided  that  It  would  undoubtedly 
cost  us  considerably  more  to  engage  legal 
counsel  to  fight  this  matter  through  the 
prescribed  channels,  and  inasmuch  as  we 
are  a  cooperative,  we  would  have  no  tax 
recourse  for  "writing  off"  such  legal  ex- 
penses. 

Accordingly,  we  elected  to  pay  the  fines 
(see    attached    copy    of    letters    to    OSHA- 
Tampa),  and  to  pursue  amendment  of  the 
OSHAct  through  concerned  legislators. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dudley  B.  Zeller, 
Director — Personnel/ Risk  Management. % 


w«  re 


politely  informed  that  this 
possible,    because    OSHA — 


LIMITATION  OP  TERM  FOR  JUDGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Applegate)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  191 
which  will  limit  the  term  of  office  to  12 
years  for  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  all  inferior  level  Federal  courts.  And, 
to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the 
people,  each  judge  must  be  reconfirmed 
at  the  end  of  their  first  6-year  term  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Two-thirds  of  our  three-branch  Gov- 
ernment must  ask  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion to  elect  them  to  oflQce,  but,  unfor- 
timately,  the  Federal  courts  are  life- 
time appointments  with  but  one  con- 
firmation by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Although  the  most  recent  reprehensi- 
ble action  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  they  have,  over 
the  years,  disregarded  the  people  and 
their  rights,  and  the  intent  of  our  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers  by  further  eroding  the  sep- 
aration of  powers.  They  in  fact  are  slowly 
but  surely  absorbing  the  constitutional 
functions  of  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— and  you  know  what  that 
means.  It  will  spell  the  end  of  democratic 
government  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 


review  and  sponsor  my  bill.  House  Joint 
Resolution  191,  limiting  the  length  of 
service  for  all  Federal  judges  and  making 
them  accountable  for  their  actions.  This 
is  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction,* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DENVER 
DICKERSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  February  brought  with  it  the 
end  of  a  long  and  successful  career  of  an 
outstanding  public  servant,  Mr.  Denver 
Dickerson  of  Nevada.  On  February  29, 
Denver  retired  as  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Denver  has  devoted  his  life  to  serving 
this  country  and  State  with  honor  and 
distinction.  Following  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Denver  first 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Reno  Eve- 
ning Gazette,  Less  than  3  years  later,  he 
bought  and  operated  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  plant  in  Carson 
City,  Nev. 

During  this  period  in  Carson  City,  Den- 
ver began  his  public  service  with  two 
terms  in  the  Nevada  Legislature.  In  1943, 
Denver  was  speaker  of  the  Nevada  House. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  served  as  a 
correspondent  with  the  6th  Army  in  New 
Guinea  and  Luzon,  until  he  was  dis- 
charged as  a  technical  sergeant  in  1945. 

His  return  to  Nevada  soon  found  him 
appointed  as  executive  director  of  the 
Nevada  Employment  Security  Depart- 
ment. In  1951,  Denver  returned  to  jour- 
nalism as  the  owner-publisher  of  the 
Nevada  State  News,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  commercial  printing  plant  in  Reno. 

Public  service  again  called  in  1952, 
when  Denver  began  3  years  as  informa- 
tion officer  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Ran- 
goon, Burma.  Denver  elected  to  return  to 
journalism  from  1955  to  1957  when  he 
served  as  editorial  director  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal. 

For  6  years  following  his  work  on  the 
Review -Journal,  Denver  served  as  press 
secretary  and  executive  secretary  to  Sen- 
ator Alan  Bible  of  Nevada.  President 
Kennedy  then  appointed  Denver  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam  and 
President  Johnson  reappointed  Denver 
in  1967. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Guam  in 
1969,  Denver  returned  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  first  as  special  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Howard  Cannon,  later  as  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
finally  as  staff  director  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  for  almost  7  years. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  Denver  on  the  joint  committee  for 
the  last  4  years.  His  leadership  and  in- 
sights will  remain  a  legacy  to  his  lasting 
credit.  The  joint  committee  will  cer- 
tainly be  different  without  his  humor,  his 
warmth,  and  his  agreeable  manner. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
wishing  Denver  and  his  lovely  wife  Max- 
ine  a  long,  healthy,  and  enjoyable 
retirement.* 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  FIGHTING 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows 
an  article  in  the  Sunday,  March  2,  1980, 
Los  Angeles  Times  outlining  my  ideas 
for  a  comprehensive  program  to  fight 
inflation: 

OUR  Allies  Show  Us  A  Way  to  Escape 

Inflation's  Spiral 

(By  Henry  S.  Reuss) 

January's  18  percent  rate  of  consumer 
price  inflation  is  a  disaster.  Producer  price 
inflation  at  a  rate  above  20  percent  in  Janu- 
ary presages  even  greater  consumer  price 
disaster  In  the  months  ahead.  And  the  chair- 
man of  the  Presidents  Council  on  Wage- 
Price  Stability,  R.  Robert  Russell,  told  Con- 
gress 10  days  ago  that  these  figures  are  no 
one-month  aberration,  but  a  part  of  a  ris- 
ing trend  in  the  "underlying  rate  of  infla- 
tion." This  means  that  January's  inflation 
rates  are  being  built  into  wage  settlements 
and  prices  from  sea  to  sea,  and  will  very 
likely  continue  for  months  to  come. 

Meanwhile.  President  Carter  has  said  that 
the  Administrations  present  anti-lnflatlon 
policies  suit  him  fine.  Perhaps  we  will  have 
e  small  tightening  of  the  budget,  perhaps 
cnother  turn  of  the  monetary  screws.  But 
no  fuUscale  overhaul  of  anti-lnfiatlon  policy 
Is  In  prospect. 

Such  an  overhaul  U  urgently  needed.  The 
source  of  our  Infiatlon  Is  not  overall  fiscal 
and  monetary  mismanagement  alone;  there- 
fore Infiatlon  cannot  be  cured  solely  with 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint.  Nor  is  the 
problem  exclusively  one  of  OPEC  oil;  other 
nations  import  more  of  their  oil  than  we  do, 
but  have  lower  rates  of  inflation. 

Our  infiatlon  problem  is  the  result,  In- 
stead, of  p  gradual  but  steady  decline  in  eco- 
nomic penormance  over  the  last  16  years, 
in  productivity.  In  manufacturing  output 
and  In  product  design.  In  sector  after  sector, 
we  produce  insufficient  quantities  of  badly 
designed  piuducts  at  too  high  a  cost.  As  a 
result,  we  are  losing  market  shares  In  the 
world  at  large  as  well  as  at  home.  The  con- 
sequence: rising  unemployment.  Inadequate 
profits  and  therefore,  reduced  Investment 
In  our  manufacturing  sectors,  stlU  worse 
productivity,  a  falling  dollar  and  worse 
Inflation. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  restore  Che  productiv- 
ity and  competitiveness  of  U.S.  Industry  and 
other  major  economic  sectors  In  domestic 
and  world  markets.  To  do  this,  we  must 
abandon  the  adversary  buslness-labor-gov- 
ernment  relationship  that  now  exists,  and 
adopt  the  cooperative  approach  that  has 
been  tried  and  proved  by  several  of  our  major 
allies  and  rivals,  notably  Germany  and 
jE^>an. 

In  Germany,  for  example,  business,  labor 
and  government  recently  got  together  and 
faced  up  to  the  hopelessness  of  competing 
with  emerging  Third  World  producers  of 
basic  textiles.  So  the  Industry  retooled  with 
government  help,  moved  to  high -productiv- 
ity processes,  and  began  to  compete  for  the 
high -fashion  Paris  market. 

In  Japan,  faced  with  a  similar  problem, 
business,  labor  and  government  decided  to 
phase  out  obsolescent  textile  manufactuirers 
altogether,  and  to  replace  them  with  hlgh- 
productlvlty  electronics.  The  result  has  been 
more  and  better  Jobs  at  higher  wages  for 
Japanese  workers,  cmd  less  Infiatlon. 

The  U.S.  government  can  and  should  take 
the  lead  In  transplanting  this  successful 
model  of  cooperative  capitalism  to  our  shores. 
We  would  need  strong  presidential  leader- 


ship, with  the  White  House  Itself  doing  the 
policy  planning.  We  would  also  need  a  new 
department  of  industry  and  trade,  taking  the 
place  of  the  rickety  Commerce  Department, 
adopting  the  present  ill -coordinated  export 
promotion  functions  of  the  Treasxiry  Depart- 
ment, and  adding  such  incentives  to  mod- 
ernize decrepit  U.S.  plants  and  attract  foreign 
technology  to  U.S.  shores  as  are  needed  to 
get  the  Job  of  re-lndustrlallzatlon  done. 

Independent  teams  from  government,  busi- 
ness and  labor  must  look  Into  the  problems 
of  each  of  our  major  sectors.  Such  teams 
should  come  from  outside  the  sector 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  should 
be  drawn  from  our  best  and  brightest 
public  servants  and  public-spirited  pri- 
vate citizens.  Their  objective  should  lie 
to  devise  sectoral  policies  and  development 
plans  covering  corporate  restructuring,  new 
investment  and  locations,  the  need  for  in- 
vestment In  Infrastructure  such  as  housing, 
railroads  and  waste  disposal  services,  reme- 
dial regulatory  legislation  and  the  channel- 
ing of  whatever  financing  is  required. 

Professional  assistance  would  be  necessary 
in  applied  problem-solving,  to  be  provided  by 
some  of  the  1,000  economists  now  deployed 
throughout  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  "The 
staffs  of  the  regional  banks  are  well -placed 
well-connected,  deeply  knowledgeable.  Their 
talents  are  too  often  frittered  away  writing 
articles  for  the  Federal  Reserve  biilletlns  on 
how  many  angels  can  dance  on  a  monetary 
aggregate.  Sudi  structural  effort  Is  needed  in 
many  places.  Pour  high -priority  examples  are 
steel,  autos,  transportation  and  energy. 

In  steel,  we  need  massive  new  Investment 
In  continuous-casting  technology,  to  over- 
come our  technological  lag  and  recover 
ground  lost  In  recent  years  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Had  a  sectoral  policy  been  in  place 
in  the  past,  we  might  have  headed  off  Big 
Steel's  seemingly  terminal  decline  and  won 
a  measure  of  public  suoport  for  the  Industry 
which  It  has  not  by  Itself  achieved. 

In  autos,  we  need  to  persuade  foreign  man- 
ufacturers to  follow  Volkswagen,  Honda  and 
Renault  in  decisions  to  establish  manufac- 
turing plants  in  this  country.  We  need  to  as- 
sure the  transformation  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  into  a  viable  energy-efficient  producer 
and  to  reverse  Ford's  North  American  de- 
cline. 

In  transportation  generally,  we  need  to 
rationalize  and  rebuild  our  railroads  before 
they  literally  crumble  away.  The  once-great 
Midwestern  lines  are  In  danger  of  complete 
collapse.  If  government  inaction  allows  the 
rights  of  way  these  systems  now  have  to  dis- 
appear, an  Irreplaceable  part  of  our  trans- 
portation base  will  have  been  lost. 

We  also  need  a  coordinated  effort  to  resur- 
rect urban  mass  transit.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  create  a  market  for  a  mass- 
produced,  made-ln-USA,  eight-rail  transit 
car,  and  should  greatly  steo  up  development 
of  light-rail  transit  systems  around  the 
country.  We  could  also  use  a  decent  bus. 

In  energy,  we  need  a  major  commitment 
of  resources  to  the  production  of  ethanol  for 
gasohol.  We  need  to  promote  the  use  of  solar 
power.  We  need  to  end  the  bungling  that 
has  surrounded  the  construction  of  a  nat- 
ural-gas pipeline  from  Alaska.  We  need  to 
promote  the  use  of  Insulation  and  energy- 
efficient  construction  techniques. 

Structural  policy  must  be  the  great  for- 
tress at  the  heart  of  our  economic  defenses. 
But  it  takes  time  to  rebuild  the  castle:  at  a 
minimum,  a  year  or  two  to  get  the  develop- 
ment of  sectoral  policies  under  way,  and 
longer  before  there  will  be  visible  results.  We 
need  a  network  of  barbicans  to  hold  the  fort 
while  repairs  are  \mder  way.  I  propose  five 
such  outworks. 

Ration  gasoline,  providing  enough  for  es- 
sential business,  agriculture  and  commuting 
use,  but  cutting  back  heavily  on  discretlon- 


airy  driving.  The  Administration  acknowl- 
edges that  a  major  savin;  In  our  bill  could 
be  made  at  once  by  such  a  measure.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Administration  thinks  of  im- 
ported oil  only  In  terms  of  shortages,  of 
which  there  are  currently  none,  and  not  in 
terms  of  Its  real  danger,  a  deteriorating  U.S. 
trade  balance,  a  weakened  international  dol- 
lar, higher  real  costs  of  Imports  like  bauxite, 
manganese  and  other  minerals,  and  worse 
infiatlon. 

Balance  the  budget.  Currently  the  pro- 
jected budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1981  is  $16  bil- 
lion. Why  not  balance  it?  A  balanced  budget 
would  require  austerity  In  military  spend- 
ing and  in  controllable  programs  like  state 
revenue-sharing.  A  balanced  budget  would 
be  an  important  symtMl  of  our  determina- 
tion, and  it  would  strengthen  the  fiscal  posi- 
tion of  the  government  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

Slow  the  growth  of  money  and  credit — 
slowly.  The  Federal  Reserve's  post-Oct.  6 
monetary  policy  Is  now  the  only  antl-lnflm- 
tlonary  game  In  town.  As  such.  It  chills 
the  very  investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
that  Is  needed  to  Improve  productivity  and 
thus  fight  infiatlon.  If  the  other  necessary 
policies  were  In  place,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  carry  less  of  a  burden  to  squeeze 
money  until  it  squeaks.  Perhaps  we  should 
consider  channeling  credit  to  productive  in- 
vestment at  favorable  rates. 

Increase  federal  Job  programs  for  the 
structurally  unemployed.  There  are  many 
ways  this  can  be  done.  The  need  was  never 
more  urgent.  Today,  many  Inner-clty  neigh- 
borhoods experience  youth  imemployment 
higher  than  70  percent,  and  have  not  seen 
good  jobs  In  sufficient  quantities  for  more 
than  six  years.  A  whole  generation  Is  going  to 
waste — we  must  act. 

Control  wages  and  prices.  In  the  absence 
of  a  thoroughgoing  program  to  reform  our 
economic  structure,  mandatory  wage-price 
controls  merely  intensify  structural  rigid- 
ities. But  in  the  presence  of  such  a  program, 
a  freeze  can  play  a  useful  bridging  role  for 
six  months  or  a  year.  In  the  long  run,  struc- 
tural reform  can  liquidate  the  need  for  con- 
trols altogether,  as  gain  In  rates  of  produc- 
tivity permit  the  payment  of  higher  wages 
without  contributing  to  Infiatlon. 

All  of  this  Is  a  tall  order.  We  have  a  taU 
problem.* 


FOREIGN  POUCY  FOULDP 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
*  Mr.  BROOMPEELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  President  Carter's 
announcement,  as  reported  in  the  press, 
that  his  United  Nations  Ambassador — 
as  a  result  of  a  f  oulup — voted  incorrectly 
last  Saturday  in  favor  of  a  UJJ.  resolu- 
tion calling  on  Israel  to  dismantle  its 
settlements  in  occupied  Arab  territories. 

This  is  an  incredible  development.  At 
a  time  when  there  is  deep  concern  in 
Israel  over  the  depth  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment, such  acticxi  is  totally  inex- 
cusable. It  can  only  serve  to  encourage 
the  Arab  radicals  and  discourage  the 
moderates  upon  whom  a  lasting  peace 
settlement  depends. 

The  foulup  of  such  an  important  issue 
by  this  administration  imdermlnes,  not 
only  the  security  of  Israel,  but  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  also  places 
a  shadow  over  the  special  relationship  we 
have  with  the  one  staWe  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East — Israel. 

Unfortunately,  this  development  and 
the  subsequent  clarification  are  typical 
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consent,  leave  of  ab- 
as follows: 

(at  the  request  of  Mr. 
March  3,  1980,  on  account 


Philicp  Bxtrton,  for  5  minutes. 


for  5  minutes,  today. 
;,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
I,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 
:,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
i,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
:,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
i,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 
,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  10  minutes,  today. 
60  minutes,  on  March  10. 
60  minutes,  on  March  11. 


ior 


EXTE  rSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanin  ous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  e:  tend  remarks  was  granted 
to:  ^ 

Mr.  Obet,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  not^rlthstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  tv*)  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $2,751. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Ljvingston)  and  to  include 
extraneous  ni  atter : ) 

Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt. 

Mr.  Chene  r. 

Mr.  You^B  of  Florida  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Lagomi  JtsiNo. 

Mr.  Dorna:  r. 

Bdr.  Baoha]  :. 

Mr.  Porter 

Mr.  Derwi  <ski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClo^y  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Likt. 


Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HitLis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  CoLUNs  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Stmus  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Shtjster. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stack)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgouery  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Ajcbro. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Drinan. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee Ml  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3766.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  Insular  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4337.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  a  separate  agency  in 
that  Department:  to  provide  for  the  authori- 
ty and  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  supply  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  certain  administrative 
support  services  without  altering  the  ad- 
judicatory Independence  of  the  Commission; 
to  change  the  terms  of  ofBce  and  method  of 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1980,  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3612.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) . 
transmitting  selected  acquisition  reports  and 
SAR  summary  tables  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1979,  pursuant  to  section  811 
(a)  of  Public  Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3643.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  calendar  year  1979 
on  the  status  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  in  each  country  which  draws 
on  funds  made  available  under  the  Supple- 
mentary Financing  Facility  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  pursuant  to  section 
31  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as 
amended  (92  Stat.  1052);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3644.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Banlc  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan, 
guarantee,  and  insurance  transactions  sup- 
ported by  Exlmbanlc  during  December  1979 
and  January  1980  to  Communist  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

3645.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  3-154.  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Campaign  Finance  Re- 
form and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act,  to  clarify 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  filing  and  re- 
tention of  financial  statements,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3646.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  3-155,  to  authorize 
the  Mayor  to  approve  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  Regula- 
tions relating  to  private  child-placing  agen- 
cies, pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3647.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Council  Act  No.  3-166,  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  filing  the  application  for 
the  homestead  exemption  and  class  1  prop- 
erty tax  rate  for  tax  year  1980.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  CTolumbla. 

3648.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Council  Act  No.  3-157,  to  amend 
the  Rental  Housing  Act  of  1977  to  authorize 
the  Rental  Accommodations  Commission  to 
provide  for  advance  adjustments  in  rent 
celling  to  compensate  for  extraordinary  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  home  heating  oil, 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

3649.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  his  Interim  report  on  the  flnsJ 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment  Statistics, 
pursuant  to  section  13(e)  of  Public  Law 
94-444;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  youth  training 
and  employment  programs  and  Improve  such 
programs,  to  extend  the  authorization  of  the 
private  sector  initiative  program,  to  au- 
thorize Intensive  and  remedial  education 
programs  for  youths,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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3651.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  in- 
ternational agreements  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress after  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period  specified  by  law,  pursuant  to  1  UJ3.C. 
I12b(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3652.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Australia  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origln  military  pub- 
lications to  the  Government  of  Malaysia, 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3653.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Department's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3654.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  agency's  activ- 
ities under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3655.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor,  VS.  (Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3656.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
activities  under  the  PYeedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant 
to  6  VS.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3657.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Coimsel.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgaige  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  (Cor- 
poration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  652(d) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3658.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
and  the  Deputy  General  Counsel,  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Federal  Service  Impasses 
Panel,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority's,  Its  General 
Coiinsers.  and  the  Federal  Service  Impasses 
Panel's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pttf- 
suant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3659.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  652(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3660.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Council's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3661.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  the  agency's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  6.'52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3662.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  reoort  on 
the  awncy's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  662(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3663.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  un- 
der the  Government  In   the  Sunshine  Act 
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during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6 
U.S.C.  562b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3664.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Ptibllc  Health  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  sectlcn  611 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  CcMn- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  FtM-eign  Commerce, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 

3665.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
UjS.  Railway  Association,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the 
litigation  functions  of  the  UJS.  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, pursuant  to  section  202(b)  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended  (93  Stat.  555) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Conunerce. 

3666.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month 
of  November  1979,  pursuant  to  section  308 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

3667.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
the  fifth  report  on  the  administration  of  title 
I  of  the  ^>eedy  Trial  Act  of  1974  during  the 
3-year  period  ended  June  30,  1979,  pursuant 
to  18  U.S.C.  3155(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

36S8.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairwoman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  number  of  appeals  submitted  to 
the  Board  during  calendar  year  1979,  the 
number  of  appeals  the  Board  processed  to 
completion  during  that  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  appeals  on  which  it  did  not  complete 
action  by  the  date  orlginaUy  announced  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
7701(1)  (2);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3669.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  designate  Ecuador,  Indonesia, 
Uganda,  Venezuela,  and  Rhodesia  (Zimbab- 
we) as  beneficiary  developing  countries  for 
purposes  of  the  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences, pursuant  to  section  5042(a)  (1)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-276);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3670.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his  In- 
tention to  suspend  the  designation  of  Af- 
ghanistan as  a  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences,  pursuant  to  section  502(a)  (2) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  96- 
277);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3671.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
I>ubllc  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  (Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce.  H.R.  4197.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1939  with  respect  to  recycled  wool  (Rept. 
No.  96-795).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  596  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HR.  6029, 
providing  for  the  Implementation  of  the  In- 


temmtlonal  Sugar  Agreement.  1977,  and  for 
other  ptupooes  (Rept.  No.  96-796).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  596.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6162,  to  facili- 
tate the  ability  of  product  seUers  to  establish 
product  liability  risk  retention  groupe.  to 
facilitate  the  abiUty  of  such  sellers  to  pur- 
chase product  llabUlty  Insurance  on  a  group 
basis,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96- 
797) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  pubUc  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  6682.  A  bill   to  remove  certain  i«- 

strictlons  from  certain  previous  conveyances 

of  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

himself,   Mr.   Aodabbo,   Mr.   Beokll, 

Mr.  Blancbaro,  Mrs.  Bouquako,  Mr. 

BowEN,  Mr.  Broobead,  Mr.  Brown 

of  California,  Mr.  Pbiujf  Burton, 

ICr.     Carter.     Mr.     (Corrada.     Mr. 

D'Amouks,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dn.- 

LtTMS.    Mr.   DOWNET,   Mr.    DOIfCAN  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Eroahl,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Forstthx, 
Mr.  GEPaAKOT,  Mr.  Gmmt,  Mr.  Haix 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Irxland, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Ka- 
ZEN,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  t.m»w»» 
Mr.   Llotd,   Mr.   Martin,   Mr.   BIav- 
ROtn.Es,  Mr.  Mttchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    MoAKLET,    Mr.    Mollohan,   Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mor- 
PHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr. 
Reuss,   Mr.   Roberts,   Mr.   Roe,   liCr. 
SEBELnrs.  Mr.  Solarz,  Hi.  Solomon, 
Mr.    Stark.   Mr.   Van   Deerlin,   Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California.  Bfr.  Winn,  BCr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Yottnc  of  Mlasouri,  and 
Mr.  Fauntrot)  : 
H.R.  6683.  A  bill  making  addltonal  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  carry  out  research  with  respect  to 
lupus  erythematosus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himaeU  and 
Mr.  Regula)  : 
HJt.  6684.  A  bill  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  Bolivar  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Ohio;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By    Mr.    BEDELL    (for    blmaelf,    Mr. 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Heftel)  : 
HH.  6686.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  apoolnt- 
ment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Renew- 
able Energy  Development  in  the  Deoartment 
of  Agriculture  and  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  coordination  of  Department  of 
Agriculture   programs  In  order  to  Increase 
energy    self-sufficiency    In    the    agricultural 
sector;  to  the  Committee  on  Agiicultiirc. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend 
certain  requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Tslanda: 
H.R.  6687.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment under  certain  clrciunstances  to  articles 
produced  in  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,   and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
Hit.  6688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  (Code,  to  provide  that  veterans'  bene- 
fits shall   be  denied   any  individual  whose 
discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  Is  char- 
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being  for  misconduct,  xusult- 

Inal   performance  of  duty,  or 

Indicating  that  tbe  service  of 
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H.R.   6690 
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Means. 
By 


HEPTEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 

and  Mr.  Aixxander)  : 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint - 

Aiisistant  Secretary  for  Renew- 

Development  Jn  the  Department 

and  to  provide  for  the  devel- 

coordlnatlon  of  Department  of 

programs  In  order  to  Increase 

sufficiency    In   the    agricultural 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HILLTS: 

A   bill   to   provide   a   program 

unemployment  compensation 
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bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
restrictions  on  the  use  of 
In  the  purchase  of  gaso- 
Commlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
IRELAND: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
y    and    Health   Act   of    1970   to 
enforcement  activities  on  haz- 
aces     and     encourage     self- 
Improving  occuDatlonal  safety 
and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
on   Education   and   Labor. 
NEAL: 
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HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.     Dascblb,     and     Mr. 


Code 


Nr 


NOWAK: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1954  to  reduce  from  5  to 
amortization  period  for  poUu- 
equipment;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

PRETKR    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Bailkt, 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bedell. 

Beilenson,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michl- 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Cobcoban, 

D'Amottbs,  Mr.   Danielson,  Mr. 

Mr.  Hanlkt,  Mr.  Hxrrro,  Mr. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Maz- 

Mr.    MiNETA,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 

Mr.  Ottingkb,  Mr.  Panetta, 

Pbitchard,     Mr.     Sabo.     Mrs. 

Mr.     Seibebling,      Mr. 

Mr.   SiifON,   Mrs.   Spellman. 

Stark.   Mr.   Williams  of  Mon- 

and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 

A  bill  to  provide  for  affording 

opportunities  for  students 

s  elementary  and  secondary 

1  he  Committee  on  Education  and 


Hamilton, 

Mr 

Mr 

gan 

Mr 

DO^NET, 
KOi  nCATCB. 
ZOL 
NOQAN, 

B*r 

SCE  ROEOI3I, 
SHiRP, 


ROSE: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
to  prohibit  certain  practices  In 
and  using  polygraph  examl- 
purposes   of   hiring,    demoting, 
lisclpllnlng,  and  dismissing  em- 
:he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.  STAOOERS  (by  request) : 
A  bill  to  authorize  ai^roprla- 
U.S.  Railway  Association  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
Commerce. 
A  bill  to  improve  the  fairness 
the  protection  provided  to  rail- 
under  title  V  of  the  Regional 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Corn- 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
STAOOERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Madigan)  : 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
employees  of  the  Rock  Island 


tlie 
1)81; 


Railroad,  and  for  the  financing  of  the  costs 
of  such  protection;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Sattebiield,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN,  and  Mr.  Gramm  ) : 

HJt.  6700.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
administration  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLPP: 

HJt.  6701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  all  limits 
on  the  number  of  home  health  visits  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  both 
part  A  and  part  B  (eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization  In  the  case  of 
home  health  care  under  part  A),  to  Include 
additional  types  of  services  as  home  health 
care,  to  provide  coverage  for  preventive  care 
under  part  B,  to  provide  coverage  for  services 
furnished  in  outpatient  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities and  elderly  day  care  centers,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  medicare 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Frenzel)  : 

HJt.  6702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  603  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
certain  political  contributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  iSi.  LEWIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Thomas)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  revise  Its  allocation 
regulations  with  regard  to  existing  retail 
outlets;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Con  able)  : 

H.  Res.  593.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
modify  the  effective  date  of  the  recently 
established  procedure  for  determining  the 
public  debt  limit  as  a  part  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER: 

H.  Res.  594.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  for  the 
purpose  of  apportionment  of  Representatives 
In  Congress  among  the  several  States,  aliens 
not  lawfully  admitted  Into  the  United  States 
should  be  excluded  In  the  decennial  census 
from  the  tabulation  of  total  population  by 
States:  and  that  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress should  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
persons  In  each  State  excluding  such  aliens; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  the  Judiciary. 


DELETION  OP  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5836:   Mr.  BoixiNG. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  Ouarini. 

H.R.   991:    Mr.   Frenzkl. 

H.R.  1600:  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr. 
BOWEN,  Mr.  DotTGHERTT.  Mr.  WON  Pat,  Mr. 
de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Wyati.  and  Mr. 
Akaka. 

HJt.  2969:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3264:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Whttehtibst, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Sawtsr,    Mr.    Erlenborn,    Mr.    Robert    W. 


Daniel,  Jr.,  Brlr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Litngben,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Ichobo,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mrs. 

FENWlrK. 

H.R.  3379 :  Mr.  Dttncan  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  4509 :  Mrs.  Holt. 

HJt.  4511 :  Mr.  Goldwater. 

HJt.  4646:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Runnels. 

HJt.  4782:  Mr.  Skklton. 

H.R.  5165:  Mr.  Neal. 

HJt.  5211:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mi.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Jeffbies, 
and  Mr.  McClort. 

H.R.  5222:  Mr.  Dougherty  and  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island. 

HJt.  5225:   Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  6760:  Mr.  Hutto. 

HJt.  5761 :  Mr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  5764 :  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Ebdahl,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr. 
Sabo. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Ptthian,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Montgomert,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Yatron,  and 
Mr.  Whitlet. 

H.R.  5934:  Mr.  Luken  and  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Moitett,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  6074:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  6300:  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Van- 
der  Jaot,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Mottl,  and 
Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  6316:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Martin. 

H.R.  6424:  Mr.  Wtatt  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  6503:  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  6681:  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  WHrrtHURST, 
Mr.  Hagedobn,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Badhah,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Whtttaker,  Mr.  Edwabos  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.J.  Res.  69 :  Mr.  Burgeneb. 

H.J.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  269:  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Seibeb- 
ling, and  Mr.  Brodhead. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  3Ui.li,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

362.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to 
the  registration  and  drafting  of  women;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

363.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
continuation  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Rail  Line; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  549 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute.) 

— Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
That  (a)  clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
committees  and  their  Jurisdiction,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (h) 
through  (v)  as  paragraphs  (i)  through  (w), 
respectively:  and 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (g)  the 
following  new  paragraph:  "(h)  Committee 
on  Energy. 

"(1)  National  energy  policy  generally. 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  the  production, 
supply,  marketing,  pricing,  regulation,  or 
conservation  of  energy  resources,  Including 
(A)  all  fossil  fuels,  (B)  nonmllitary  nuclear 
power,  (C)  solar  power,  and  (D)  other  con- 
ventional or  renewable  energy  resources. 

"(3)  The  transmission  and  marketing  oi 
all  electrical  energy,  except  by  or  through 
federally  chartered  regional  or  national 
power  authorities  and  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion. 

"(4)  All  Interstate  energy  compacts;  and 
tbe  regulation  of  Interstate  transmission  of 
power,  except  the  installation  of  intercon- 
nections between  Government  waterpower 
projects. 

"(6)  All  measures  relating  to  energy  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  (eind  its  general  oversight  func- 
tions under  clause  2(b)(1)),  such  commit- 
tee shall  have  the  special  oversight  functions 
provided  for  in  clause  3(h)  with  respect  to 
all  laws,  programs,  and  Government  activi- 
ties affecting  nuclear  energy.". 

(b)  Clause  l(k)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "clause 
l(p)(4)"  in  subparagraphs  (4)  and  (5)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (q)  (4) 
of  this  clause". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Clause  1(1)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution)   Is  amended — 

(1)(A)  by  inserting  ".  other  than  energy 
resources  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
after  "public  lands"  In  subparagraph   (10); 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  other  than  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,"  after  "public 
lands"  in  subparagraph  (13);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "(but  not  including  en- 
ergy resources  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf)"  after  "thereon"  in  subparagraph 
(15); 

(2)  by  inserting  "(except  coal  on  private 
lands),  including  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  and 
amendments  thereto"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (11); 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (17); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "nonmllitary  nuclear 
energy  and  research  and  development  In- 
cluding the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  environmental  impact  of  all 
energy  research  and  development,  Includilng 
nonmllitary  nuclear  energy". 

(b)  Clause  l(m)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (3) 
and  (6),  and  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(4),  (5),  and  (7)  through  (12)  as  subpara- 
graphs (3)  through  (10),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(c)  Clause  l(o)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(but  not  including  energy  resources  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf)"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (2). 

(d)  Clause  l(q)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(9)  the  following:  ",  except  for  the  trans- 
mission and  marketing  of  electrical  energy 
not  generated  by  federally  chartered,  regional 
power  authorities". 

(e)  Clause  l(s)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (11)  the  following:  ".  including  dem- 
onstration, and  all  federally  owned  or  oper- 
ated nonmllitary  energy  laboratories  and  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects". 


Sec.  3.  Clause  3  of  rule  X  of  tbe  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "nonmllitary  nuclear 
energy  and  research  and  development  Includ- 
ing the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste"  in  para- 
graph (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
environmental  Impact  of  all  energy  research 
and  development.  Including  nonmllitary  nu- 
clear energy". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce"  In  paragraph 
(h)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Commit- 
tee on  Energy". 

Sec.  4.  Clause  5  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (e). 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  take  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3, 1981. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  reso- 
lution are  not  Intended  to  result  In  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  space  or  funds  made 
available  to  the  committees  of  Congress  for 
staff,  travel,  and  other  expenses. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
— For  text  see  amendment  above. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
— ^For  text  see  amendment  above. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  6,  1980  (page  2194). 

H.R.  6233.  January  7.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  in  the  entirety  title  18.  the  Federal 
criminal  code. 

H.R.  6234.  January  7.  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Establishes  the  office  of  Deputy  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Air  Force. 

H.R.  6235.  January  7,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Intelligence.  Authorizes  the  Commandant  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  School  to  award  the 
degree  of  master  of  science  of  strategic 
intelligence. 

H.R.  6236.  January  7.  1980.  Agriculture.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6237.  January  7.  1980.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  named  individual  for 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  medical  treatment  received  at  an  Air  Force 
base. 

H.R.  6238.  January  10.  1980.  Agriculture. 
Requires  the  United  States  to  purchase  all 
grain  the  export  of  whioh  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  blocked  by  the 
President  in  retaliation  for  the  Invasion,  by 
that  country,  of  Afghanistan. 

Prohibits  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  from:  (1) 
selling  or  disposing  of  any  such  grain  at  less 
than  parity:  or  (2)  selling  or  disposing  of, 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  greater  quantity  of 
any  specific  kind  of  grain  than  that  pur- 
chased in  compliance  with  this  Act. 

H.R.  6239.  January  17,  1979.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
quire that  the  levels  of  loans  and  purchases 
for  the  1979,  1980,  and  1981  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  soybeans  be  not  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  available  loans  and  purchases  at  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  program  levels  for 
the  1979  crops  of  com,  barley,  oats,  grain 
sorghum,  and  wheat  to  producers  who  did 
not  participate  in,  or  who  were  ineligible  be- 
cause of  noncompliance  with,  such  programs. 

H.R.    6240.    January    22,    1980.    Interstate 


and  FV)mgn  Commeroe.  Amends  title  XIV 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (Safety 
of  Public  Water  Systems)  to  extend  the  dAte 
by  which  public  water  systems  which  have 
been  granted  an  exemption  from  contami- 
nant level  and  treatment  technique  require- 
ments must  meet  such  requirements. 

H.R.  6241.  January  22,  1980.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  setting  targets  and 
ceilings.  In  the  congressional  budget  process, 
for  loans  and  loan  guarantees  under  Federal 
credit  programs.  Amends  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921.  to  require  the  Inclu- 
sion of  information  on  Federal  loan  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  in  the  President's 
annual  budget.  Amends  the  Rulee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  grant  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  credit 
programs. 

HJt.  6242.  January  22,  1980.  Meicbant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Establishes  a  Towing 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  matters  relating  to  shallow- 
draft  inland  waterway  navigation  and  tow- 
ing safety. 

H.R.  6243.  January  22,  1980.  PubUc  Worts 
and  Transportation.  Designates  tbe  park 
referred  to  as  the  East  Lake  Park  located 
within  tbe  West  Point  Lake  project  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  Georgia,  as  the 
"R.  Shaefer  Heard  Park." 

H.R.  6244.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  the  President  to  furnish 
disaster  relief  and  reconstruction  assistance 
to  the  Azores  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused 
by  a  recent  earthquake. 

H.R.  6245.  January  22,  1980.  Agrlcultut«. 
Amends  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
to  revise  the  circumstances  for  setting  loan 
levels  when  export  sales  of  specified  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  suspended. 

H.R.  6246.  January  22.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  validity  and  award 
aamages  based  on  claims  against  Iran  by  VS. 
citizens  and  corporations  for  injuries  result- 
ing from  Iranian  actions  subsequent  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1978. 

H.R.  6247.  January  22.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  for  the  special  tax  treatment  of  the 
community  income  of  certain  married  indi- 
viduals. 

H.R.  6248.  January  22,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  to  prohibit  certain 
discriminatory  practices  regarding  the  mar- 
keting of  gasohol  by  gasoline  dealer  fran- 
chises of  petroleum  refiners  and  distributors. 

H.R.  6249.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  special  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance to  the  Azores  on  account  of  tbe 
earthquake  of  January  1.  1980. 

H.R.  6250.  January  22.  1980.  Judiciary.  Ex- 
tends eligibility  for  membership  In  AMVETS. 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n,  to  per- 
sons serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  American  citizens  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  of  allied  nations  after 
May  8,  1975. 

H.R.  6251.  January  22.  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
to  revise  the  circumstances  for  setting  loan 
levels  when  export  sales  of  specified  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  suspended. 

H.R.  6262.  January  22,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  0>de  to 
exclude  from  gross  income  amounts  received 
on  the  redemption  of  certain  U.S.  savings 
bonds  which  are  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

H.R.  6253.  January  22,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  title  XVIIT  (Medicare)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  provide  guidelines 
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January    22,    1980.    Judiciary. 
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systems. 
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owned  in  common  according  to  proportion 
of  ownership. 

H.R.  6268.  January  23,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  title  XVin  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
certain  physician  services  rendered  outside 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  6269.  January  23,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  the  entry  of  doxorubicin  hydro- 
chloride. 

H.R.  6270.  January  23,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Stipulates  that  the  payment  of  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  which  would  other- 
wise be  made  to  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  another  person  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  in  the  tenns  of  any  court  decree 
of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separation. 

HJl.  6271.  January  23.  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  for  judicial  review  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  concerning  a  claim  for  benefits  or 
payments  under  any  law  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Repeals  the  law  requiring  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine  and 
pay  fees  to  agents  or  attorneys  In  allowed 
claims  for  monetary  benefits  imder  such 
laws. 

H.R.  6272.  January  23,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  President 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  from  issuing  any  order  limiting  In- 
door building  temperatures  if  the  energy 
vised  for  heating  or  air-conditioning  such 
buildings  is  derived  from  nuclear  power,  coal, 
hydropower,  wind,  solar,  or  any  other  non- 
petroleum  energy  source.  Repeals  any  such 
orders  issued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  6273.  January  23,  1980.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  Increase 
loan  limitations  to  small  bxisinesses  for  spe- 
cified programs. 

H.R.  6274.  January  23,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Directs  the  President  to  resume  the 
registration  of  all  individuals  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act. 

Provides  for  the  Induction  of  200.000  per- 
sons annually  into  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve. 

Establishes  a  random  sequence  drawing  for 
induction  purposes. 

Eliminates  deferments  for  enlistment  in 
any  component  of  the  armed  forces  reserves. 

Requires  annual  participation  in  training 
to  simulate  emergency  mobilization  proce- 
dures. 

Exempts  the  Selective  Service  Sjrstem  from 
executive  reorganization  orders. 

Entitles  Individual  Ready  Reserve  mem- 
bers to  the  same  educational  benefits  as 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

H.R.  6275.  January  23.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  executive  posi- 
tions in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion shall  receive  the  compensation  and  bene- 
fit entitlements  of  positions  In  the  Senior 
Executive  Service. 

H.R.  6276.  January  23,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Act  of  1978  to  Include  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  within  the 
definition  of  the  term  "agency"  for  purposes 
of  provisions  governing  the  Senior  Executive 
Service. 

H.R.  6277.  January  23,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  certain  research  or  experi- 
mental expenditures  will  not  be  taken  in- 
to account  for  purposes  of  the  small  issue 
exemption  from  the  industrial  development 
bond  rules. 

H.R.  6278.  January  23,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  duty-free  entry 
of  trimethylene  glycol  di-p-amlnol>enzoate 
until  after  December  31, 19fl3. 


HJt.  6279.  January  33,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
hibit the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  selling  any  stocks  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains  acquired  in  market  year  1979  at  less 
than  150  percent  of  the  current  price  sup- 
port level  for  such  commodity  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Declares  that  such  restriction  shall 
not  prevent :  ( 1 )  specified  sales  and  offsetting 
purchases  necessary  to  properly  handle,  ro- 
tate, distribute,  and  locate  commodities;  or 
(2)  use  of  commodities  to  relieve  acute  dis- 
tress areas  or  major  disaster  areas,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President. 

H.R.  6280.  January  23,  1980.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  any  compensation  pro- 
vided for  by  law  to  a  named  Individual  for 
injuries  sustained  In  an  automobile  accident 
while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Unitei  States. 

H.R.  6281.  January  23,  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  appropriate  sums  to  a  named 
Individual  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
medical  treatment  received  at  an  Air  Force 
Base. 

H.R.  6282.  January  23,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigr:;tion  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6283.  January  23,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Imrrigratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6284.  January  23,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  reduce  from 
20  percent  to  five  percent  the  minimum 
shortfall  of  petroleum  supplies  which  the 
President  must  find  exists  before  a  ration- 
ing contingency  plan  may  be  put  into  effect 
under  such  Act. 

H.R.  6285.  January  24,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Egg  Research  and  Consumer  In- 
formation Act  to  raise  the  maximum  allow- 
able number  of  Egg  Board  members  to  20. 
Provides  that  two  such  voting  members  be 
consumer  representatives. 

Raises  specified  limits  on  the  rate  of  as- 
sessment per  case  of  commercial  eggs  pre- 
scribed by  the  order  of  the  Egg  Board. 

Sets  a  minimum  civil  penalty  and  raises 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  for  violations  of 
this  Act.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  such  violations. 

H.R.  6286.  January  24,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  charter  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  with  respect  to  its  annual 
report  to  Congress  to  change  specified  dates 
and  printing  reauirements. 

H.R.  6287.  January  24,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Provides  that  annuity  contracts  with 
reserves  based  on  a  segregated  asset  account 
shall  be  treated,  for  tax  purposes,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  In  effect  before  the  issuance 
of  Revenue  Ruling  77-85. 

H.R.  6288.  January  24,  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
establish  the  African  Develonment  Founda- 
tion. Sets  forth  the  authorities,  coroorate 
powers,  and  management  provisions  for  sucb 
Poundatton. 

H.R.  6289.  January  24.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Private  Education  to  be  administered  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Private  Education. 

Terminates  the  Office  of  Non-Public  Edu- 
cation. 

H.R.  6290.  January  24,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  all  interest 
Income  received  by  an  individual  who  nas 
attained  age  62  before  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year. 

H.R.  6291.  January  24,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
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Adjustment  Act  of  1978  to  raise  from  $4,000,- 
000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  the  limit  on  the  total 
principal  balance  outetandlng  at  any  time 
on  loan  insured  or  guaranteed  under  such 
Act.  Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  new  contracts  of 
insurance  or  guarantee  under  such  Act  until 
May  IS,  1982. 

Amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  to  raise  the  limit  on  a  se- 
cured storage  facility  construction  or  re- 
modeling loan  from  $50,000  to  $60,000.  Sets 
the  maximum  interest  rate  on  such  loans  at 
five  percent  per  year. 

H.R.  6292.  January  24,  1980.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits any  refiner,  producer,  or  marketer  of 
motor  fuel:  (1)  within  six  months  after  en- 
actment from  operating,  acquiring,  or  con- 
trolling, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
service  station;  and  (2)  within  two  years 
after  enactment  from  owning  or  controlling 
any  interest  In  a  service  station.  Sets  forth 
penalties  for  violation  of  this  Act. 

HJt.  6293.  January  24,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Intelligence.  Amends  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  provide  that  certain 
overseas  activities  of  the  U.S.  Government 
may  be  undertaken  only  if  a  report  concern- 
ing the  proposed  activity  is  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Permanent  Select  Conunit- 
tee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Senate. 

H.R.  6294.  January  24,  1980.  Agricultiu-e. 
Amends  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
to  revise  the  circumstances  for  setting  loan 
levels  when  export  sales  of  specified  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  suspended. 

HJt.  6295.  January  24,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary;  Ways  and 
Means;  Agriculture;  Education  and  Labor. 
Establishes  a  Family  Farm  Development 
Service  and  a  Pood  Price  Review  Board. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide: (1)  small  farmer  education;  (2)  ap- 
propriate technology  loans;  (3)  family  farm 
ownership  grants;  (4)  industrial  hydrocar- 
bons and  alcohols  production  loans;  and  (5) 
farm  marketing  programs. 

Limits  tax  deductions  attributable  to 
farming.  Taxes  foreign  investors'  rural  land 
transfers. 

Requires  indirations  of  farmers'  share  of 
retail  food  prices.  Requires  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  assist  farmers. 

H.R.  6296  January  24,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor;  Ways  and  Means;  Agriculture;  Inter- 
state and  Ftoreign  Commerce:  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  Family  Farm  Development 
Service  and  a  Food  Price  Review  Board. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide: (1)  small  farmer  education;  (2)  ap- 
propriate technology  loans;  (3)  family  farm 
ownership  grants;  (4)  industrial  hydrocar- 
bons and  alcohols  production  loans;  and  (5) 
farm  marketing  programs. 

Limits  tax  deductions  attributable  to 
farming.  Taxes  foreign  Investors'  rural  land 
transfers. 

Requires  Indications  of  farmers'  share  of 
retail  food  prices.  Requires  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  assist  farmers. 

HJt.  6297.  January  24,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  sell  gold 
medallions  bearing  a  likeness  of  George 
Meany. 

H.R.  6298.  January  24,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Revises  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  regarding  status. 
Jurisdiction,  membership,  organization,  pro- 
cedure, and  administration  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals. 

Provides  for  Supreme  Oo»irt  review  of  such 
Court's  decisions. 

Eliminates  mandatory  review  by  the 
Courts  of  Military  Review  and  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  of  sentences  affecting  gen- 
eral or  flag  officers. 

Sets  forth  retirement-annuity  provisions 
for  Court  of  Military  Appeals  Judges. 


H.R.  6299.  January  34,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Reclamation 
Project  Authorization  Act  of  1972  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  a  specified  reclamation  project. 

H.B.  6300.  January  24,  1980.  Way.  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  Individual  taxpayers  an  income  tax 
credit  for  investment  In  corporate  secu- 
rities. 

HJt.  6301.  January  24,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  to  raise  the  limits 
on  the  total  principal  balances  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  on  loaxis  Insured  or  guaran- 
teed under  sucb  Act:  (1)  from  $400,000  to 
$600,000  for  any  borrower;  and  (2)  from 
$4,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  for  aU  Bucb 
loans.  Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  new  contracts 
of  insurance  or  guarantee  under  such  Act 
until  September  30,  1981. 

H.R.  6302.  January  24,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Requires  the  Issuance  of  visas  to 
certain  relatives  of  such  individual  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  6303.  January  28,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  eliminate  "sexual  deviation"  as  a 
grounds  for  excluding  an  alien  from  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States. 

HJt.  6304.  January  28,  1980.  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  space  science  and  technology 
and  the  development  and  use  of  the  space 
environment  and  advanced  technological 
capabilities. 

H.R.  6305.  January  28,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  implement  a  flood  control  project 
at  Salnte  Genevieve,  Missouri. 

HJt.  6306.  January  28,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Rescinds  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  revoke  uni- 
laterally any  permit  for  the  use  of  any  water 
delivered  to  any  water  system  in  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

H.R.  6307.  January  28.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  demand  to  buy  from 
any  person  any  article  or  service  offered  for 
sale  by  mall.  Declares  that  failure  by  such 
person  to  comply  with  such  demand  shall 
constitute  probable  cause  to  believe  such^ 
person  Is  using  the  mall  to  conduct  Illegal 
activity. 

Sets  forth  the  procedure  for  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  against  any  person  who  evades 
or  acts  in  deflance  of  specified  orders  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

H.R.  6308.  January  28,  1980.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  establish  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  involving  magnetic 
fusion  energy  systems. 

H.R.  6309.  January  28,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  quitclaim  deeds  conveying 
all  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
real  property  located  near  Provo  Airport  Ift 
the  State  of  Utah  to  the  owners  of  adjacent 
properties. 

H.R.  6310.  January  28,  1980.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Atlantic 
Tunas  Convention  Act  of  1975  to  authorise 
Impropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
such  Act. 

H.R.  6311.  January  28,  1980.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  fishery 
development  program  to  further  the  develop- 
ment and  promote  the  products  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  fishery  devel- 
opment programs  or  projects. 


SA.  6312.  January  38,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  to  the  Michigan  Job  Development 
Authority  (a  Michigan  public  corporation) 
the  lands  and  improvements  comprising  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  In  Sterling 
Heights,  McComb  County,  Miohigmn 

HJt.  6313.  January  38.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  extend  the  Income  tax  credit  for  the  hir- 
ing of  new  employees  under  the  qualified  co- 
operative education  program  to  Include  work 
study  special  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 

H.R.  6314.  January  28,  1980.  Foreign  Affairs; 
Intelligence.  Amends  tbe  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  revise  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  for  certain  activities 
U  protilbited. 

Amends  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  to  exempt  certain  Information  in 
Intelligence  files  from  provisions  of  law  re- 
quiring publication  or  disclosure. 

Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  liM7 
to  establish  criminal  offenses  and  penalties 
for  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified 
intelligence  information. 

HJt.  6315.  January  28,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Conveys  to  tbe  Government  of  Guam 
certain  lands  bordering  Aprs  Harlx>r. 

HJt.  6316.  January  28.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs: 
Intelligence.  Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  revise  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  for  certain  activities 
Is  prohibited. 

Amends  tbe  Central  Int^igence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  to  exempt  certain  information  in 
intelligence  files  from  provisions  of  law  re- 
quiring publiciition  or  disclosure. 

Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  establLsta  criminal  offenses  and  penalties 
for  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified 
Intelligence  information. 

HJt.  6317.  January  28,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Declares  certain  provisions  oC 
a  ^>ecified  Act  to  be  inapplicable  to  certain 
lands  in  California. 

HJt.  6318.  January  28,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Ccmflrms  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain real  property  by  specified  railway  com- 
panies to  named  individuals. 

H.R.  6319.  January  28,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Waives  certain  time  limitations  with  re- 
^>ect  to  awarding  a  Medal  of  Honor  to  a 
named  individual  for  acts  of  valor  performed 
while  serving  m  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6320.  January  29.  1980.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  WEB  pipe- 
line protect  In  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  6321,  January  29,  1980.  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Provides  that  specified  pension  pay- 
ments to  a  mentally  incompeteait  hospital- 
ized veteran  will  not  be  terminated  unless 
such  veteran's  estate  equals  or  exceeds  a 
certain  amount. 

HJt.  6322.  January  29,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  fianunabil- 
Ity  standards  prescriljed  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  which  apply  to 
children's  sleepwear  items  shall  apply  also  to 
children's  underwear  items. 

H.R.  6323.  January  29.  1980.  Agriculture; 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Provides  for 
multiple-use  management  under  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  of  national 
forest  lands  not  included  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

H.R.  6324.  January  29,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Federal -State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  that  individuals  filing  claims  for 
extended  or  additional  compensation  will  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  the 
trigger  provisions  of  the  Federal -State  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  pto- 
gram. 

H.R.  6325.   January   29,    1980.   House   Ad- 
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ministration,  i  mends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  exclude  from  the 
definition  of  th  b  term  "contributions"  dona- 
tions to  a  cou  ity  committee  of  a  political 
party  for  consti  uctlon  or  purchase  of  certain 
office  facilities. 

H.R.  6326.  J«  nuary  29,  1980.  Science  and 
Technology.  A  ithorlzes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  198 1  and  1982  to  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  f  >r :  ( 1 )  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  >f  Standards  under  specified 
statutes:  (2)  fa  duties  Improvement;  (3)  in- 
ternational acti  vltles:  and  (4)  activities  per- 
formed for  othe :  agencies. 

H.R.  6327.  Ja  luary  29.  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  emplojrment  benefits  for 
Vietnan-era  vei  erans  through  a  program  of 
Job  vouchers. 

H.R.  6328.  Ja:  iuary  29.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commsrce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  make  the  amount 
payable  to  a  wii  low  or  widower  of  a  deceased 
employee  undei  a  survivor's  annuity  at  least 
equal  to  the  anr  ount  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  sue  i  deceased  employee  if  not 
deceased. 

H.R.  6329.  January  29.  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Directs  tie  President  to  resume  the 
registration  of  j  U  individuals  under  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  S<  rvlce  Act. 

Provides  for  the  induction  of  sufficient 
numbers  of  per  ons  annually  Into  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  t  le  armed  forces'  reserve 
components. 

H.B.  6330.  Jai  uary  29.  1980.  Judiciary.  Sets 
forth  grounds  ind  procedures  for  the  dis- 
ciplining of  Fed  :ral  Judges. 

H.R.  8331  January  29,  1980.  Public  Works 
had  Transports  ion.  Revises  the  definition  of 
the  tJnited  Stat«s  Capitol  Grounds. 

Authorizes  th;  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
acquire  specifle(  I  property  for  addition  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  to  the  grounds  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  O  lurt  Building.  Authorizes  the 
Architect  to  en  ,er  into  contracts  and  make 
necessary  expen  Utures  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Ac  . 

HJl.  6332.  Jar  uary  29,  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Amends  the  B  port  Administration  Act  of 
1979  to  provide  that  certain  export  controls 
cannot  be  Impoi  ed  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  a  countr  '  unless  such  export  controls 
are  Imposed  on  all  goods  or  technology  to 
such  country. 

H.R.  6333.  Jar  uary  29,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Services,  r  Irecu  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to:  (1)  d«  termlne  the  overall  reporting 
burden  on  respc  ndents  In  the  1979  census  of 
agriculture,  drai  nage,  and  irrigation:  (2)  take 
necessary  steps  to  assure  that  such  burden 
for  the  1983  ceisus  will  be  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  1979  burden;  and  (3)  to  re- 
port to  Congresi  on  such  determination  and 
such  steps. 

H.B.  6334.  Jaiuary  29.  1980.  Oovemment 
Operations.  Dec  ares  that  gifts,  bequests,  or 
sales  proceeds  ri  celved  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  with  respect  to  a  sne- 
olfled  President  Bl  archival  depository  shall 
be  paid  into  a  Treasury  fund  established 
specifically  for  t  lat  deoosltorv. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  administer 
the  funds  of  tie  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  Board.  A  ithorlzes  the  Administrator 
to  sell  works  prepared  pursuant  to  archival 
and  records  ser\  ices  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
their  coat. 

H.B.  6336.  Jaiuary  29.  1980.  Oovemment 
Operations.  Rec<  osUtutes  the  membership  of 
the  National  Ar(  hives  Trust  Fund  Board.  Es- 
tablishes the  Ad  minlstrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices as  Chalrmai  i  of  the  Board. 

Authorizes  thfe  Board  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  perfor^nce  of  its  functions. 

Authorizes  autlits  of  the  Board's  records. 

H.R.  6336.  January  29.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  payment  of  fees  and  other 
expenses  to  pre\  ailing  parties  in  administra- 
tive adjudlcatio  is  and  civil  actions  brought 
by  or  against  t  le  United  State*  in  oerUln 
clrcumctaixces. 


HJi.  6337.  January  29,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  employees  may  qualify  for  the 
Income  tax  exclusion  for  the  cost  of  meals 
furnished  directly  or  In  kind  by  an  employer 
for  the  convenience  of  such  employer,  even 
if  the  meals  are  not  furnished  on  the  busi- 
ness premises  of  the  employer. 

H.R.  6338.  January  29.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Lake  Tahoe 
National  Scenic  Area,  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada. 

Establishes  a  Lake  Tahoe  National  Scenic 
Area  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Lake 
Tahoe  National  Scenic  Area  Advisory  Ccxn- 
mlsslon. 

H.R.  6339.  January  29.  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6340.  January  30,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Etaiergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  to  raise  from  $4,000,- 
000,000  to  $5,500,000,000  the  limit  on  the 
total  principal  balance  outstanding  at  any 
time  on  loans  insured  or  guaranteed  under 
such  Act.  Extends  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  new  contracts 
of  Insurance  or  guarantee  under  such  Act 
until  September  30,  1981. 

Amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  to  raise  the  limit  on  a 
secured  storage  facility  construction  or  re- 
modeling loan  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

H.R.  6341.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  title  V  ( Maternal  and  Child  Health ) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  States 
to  provide  women  access  to  their  obstetric 
medical  records  and  current  information  on 
obstetrical  procedures.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
dissemination  of  Informatlonon  the  effects 
and  risks  of  drugs  and  devices  on  the 
health  of  pregnant  and  parturient  women 
and  of  prospective  and  developing  children, 
and  to  provide  for  a  study  on  the  delayed 
long-term  effect  on  child  development  of 
obstetrical  drugs  and  procedures  administer- 
ed to  or  used  by  pregnant  and  parturient 
women. 

H.R.  6342.  January  30,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Provides  for  the  blocking  of  assets  of 
any  country  which  violates  International  law 
with  respect  to  the  arrest  or  detention  of  U.S. 
citizens.  Provides  for  thp  compensation  of 
those  citizens  from  those  assets. 

H.R.  6343.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  taxpayers  who  do  not  Itemize  in- 
come tax  deductions  to  claim  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

H.R.  6344.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Metms.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any 
title  II  benefits. 

H.R.  6345.  January  30.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Permits  an  election  candidate 
or  an  individual  holding  a  public  office  to 
transfer  contributed  funds  to  any  political 
psirty  committee.  Prohibits  the  personal  use 
of  such  funds. 

H.R.  6346.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  manufacturer's  excise  tax 
on  sporting  goods,  to  exclude  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "artificial  bait"  any  substance  which 
contains  85  percent  or  more  by  weight  of 
plant  or  animal  material  which  can  be  in- 
gested by  fish. 

H.R.  6347.  January  30.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Intelligence.  Amends  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  revise  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for 
certain  activities  is  prohibited. 

Amends  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 


Act  of  1940  to  exempt  certain  information  in 
intelligence  files  from  provisions  of  law  re- 
quiring publication  or  disclosure. 

Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  establish  criminal  offenses  and  penalties 
for  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified 
Intelligence  information. 

H.R.  6348  January  30.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Entitles  any  individual  covered 
by  a  Federal  health  benefits  program  which 
provides  payment  for  the  services  of  a  nurse- 
midwife,  to  unrestricted  selection  of,  and 
access  to,  such  nurse-midwife. 

H.R.  6349.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  PVjreIgn  Commerce. 
Amends  titles  XVIII  (Medicare)  and  XIX 
(Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
clude within  the  coverage  of  those  titles  serv- 
ices rendered  by  a  nurse-midwife. 

H.R.  6350.  January  30,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  require  public  release  of 
detailed  minutes  of  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  Meetings.  Authorizes  release  of 
Information  concerning  foreign  countries 
and  central  banks  of  foreign  countries  on  a 
deferred  basis. 

H.R.  6351.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Allows  any  person  holding  a  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  policy,  except  a  serv- 
ice disabled  veteran's  policy,  to  double  his 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Coverage,  at 
premium  rates  which  fully  cover  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  In  providing  such  additional 
Insurance. 

H.R.  6352.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  provide  automobile  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  any  veteran  receiving  compensation 
for  ankylosis  of  one  or  both  knees,  or  one 
or  both  hips,  which  resulted  from  any  in- 
Jury  incurred  or  disease  contracted  In  or 
aggravated  by  active  mUltary,  naval,  or  air 
service  during  World  War  n  or  thereafter. 
H.R.  6353.  January  30.  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  veterans  aged  65  or  more 
to  exchange  five-year  level  premium  term 
policies  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  to 
special  endowment  at  age  96  plans. 

H.R.  6364.  January  30.  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  period  of  time  between  no- 
tice of,  and  the  effective  date  for,  the  reduc- 
tion or  discontinuance  of  compensation,  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation,  or 
pension  paid  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

H.R.  6355.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  for  a  minimum  number  of 
employees  for  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission. 

H.R.  6356.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  for  the  Investment  of  contri- 
butions received  by  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission. 

H.R.  6357.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Amends  wartime  disability  compensa- 
tion provisions  to  increase  the  compensation 
rate  for  certain  arm  and  leg  losses  and  for 
blindness  or  eye  loss.  ' 

H.B.  6358.  January  30,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Limits  United  States  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations. 

H.R.  6359.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  individual  taxpayers  an  Income  tax 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  social  se- 
curity taxes  Incurred  by  such  taxpayers  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year. 

HJl.  6360.  January  30,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Judiciary.  Repeals  specified 
provisions  of  Federal  law  which  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  private  carriage  of  letters. 

HJl.  6361.  January  30.  1980.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  suspend  bloaccumulatlon  and  blo- 
magniflcatlon  testing  in  evaluating  permit 
applications  for  ocean  dumping  pending  the 
completion  and  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  a  study  examining  the  vaUdlty  of  such 
testing. 
HJl.  6362.  January  30,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
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ices.  Provides  for  the  mlUtory  investigation 
of  air  accidents  involving  any  military  air- 
craft. Sets  forth  guidelines  on  the  use  of  such 
accident  reports. 

H.B.  6363.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  a  statutory  total  disability  for 
Insurance  purposes  to  any  veteran  who  has 
undergone  kidney  or  heart  transplants. 

H.R.  6364.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Increases  pension  rates  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  war  veterans.  Ex- 
cludes from  the  maximum  net  worth  deter- 
mination for  such  surviving  children's  pen- 
sions the  Income  or  corpus  of  the  estate  of  a 
person  who  Is  legally  responsible  for  and 
with  whom  such  child  Is  residing. 

Revises  nonservlce-connected  disability 
payment  schedules  for  married  (to  each 
other)  war  veterans. 

Excludes  from  veterans'  pensions  income 
determinations:  (1)  proceeds  under  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance.  United  States 
Government  Life,  c^r  National  Service  Life 
Insurance;  and  (2)  payments  of  Service- 
men's Indemnity. 

H.R.  6366.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  community  nursing  home  care 
at  Veterans  Administration  expense  to  nine 
months. 

H.R.  6366.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  for  the  extension  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  6367.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Increases  the  maximum  annual  work- 
study  allowance  for  veteran-student  services. 
H.R.  6368.  January  30.  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Includes  the  service-connected  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  a  kidney  or  lung  among  the 
conditions  for  which  war  veterans  may 
receive  additional  monthly  disability  com- 
pensation. 

H.R.  6369.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Includes  lupus  erythematosls  within 
the  definition  of  "chronic  disease"  for  pur- 
poses of  veteran's  disability  compensation. 

H.R.  6370.  January  30,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  to  finance  short-term  export  credit 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  produced 
In  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6371.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age.  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any 
title  II  benefits. 

HJt.  6372.  January  30,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  upon  the  request  of  a 
State,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  to  withhold  State  Income  tax  from 
the  civil  service  annuity  of  any  annuitant 
who  requests  such  withholding. 

H.R.  6373.  January  30,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of  members  of  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  shall 
begin  on  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appointed. 
H.R.  6374.  January  30,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress, 
a  frold  medal  of  approorlate  design  to  Cana- 
dian Ambasssulor  Kenneth  Taylor  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  efforts  to  secure  the  return  of  six 
American  Embassy  officials  in  Tehran. 

HJl.  6376.  January  30,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exclude  from  the  gross  Income  of  Individual 
taxpayers  specified  amounts  of  dividends 
received  from  domestic  corporations  and  in- 
terest income  earned  on  deposits  with  finan- 
cial institutions  and  on  certain  debt  Instru- 
ments. Permits  the  exclusion  of  dividends 
distributed  by  real  estate  Investment  trusts. 
H.R.  6376.  January  30, 1980.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available  price  supports  to  producers  of  sun- 


flower seeds.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
available  loans  and  purchases  on  the  1980 
and  1981  crops  at  a  level  of  not  lees  than  ten 
dollars  per  himdredwelght.  Prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary from  requiring  a  set-aside  of  sunflower 
seed  acreage  as  a  condition  to  such  price 
support. 

H.R.  6377.  January  30,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  presumption  of  service- 
connected  disability  for  certain  diseases  aris- 
ing in  Vietnam-era  veterans  (and  for  birth 
defects  in  their  children)  exposed  to  agent 
orange. 

H.R.  6378.  January  30,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
HJl.  6379.  January  30,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
H.R.  6380.  January  31,  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Establishes  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Oovemment. 

HJt.  6381.  January  31,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  to  require  the 
Ititerstate  Commerce  Commission  to  order 
directed  service  over  specified  lines  of  the 
MUwaukee  Railroad  located  in  South  Dakota 
if  such  State  creates  a  State  rail  authority 
to  acquire  and  operate  such  lines. 

H.R.  6382.  January  31,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  and 
announce,  not  later  than  March  1,  1980,  a 
land  diversion  pa3mient  program  for  the 
1980  crop  of  feed  grains. 

Requires,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
such  payments,  that  feed  grain  producers 
devote  to  approved  conservation  uses,  not 
later  than  July  1,  1980.  an  amount  of  crop- 
land equal  to  20  percent  of  their  1980  crop 
planted  acreage. 

HJl.  6383.  January  31,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Designates  Building  Number  One  at  the 
Veterans  Medical  Center,  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  "Everett  E.  Crosier  Center." 
H.B.  6384.  January  31,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs:  Intelligence.  Amends  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  revise  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for 
certain  activities  is  prohibited. 

Amends  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  to  exempt  certain  information 
In  intelligence  files  from  provisions  of  law 
requiring  publication  or  disclosure. 

Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  establish  criminal  offenses  and  penalties 
for  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified 
intelligence  information. 

H.R.  6386.  January  31,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs;  Intelligence.  Amends  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  to  provide  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  President  to  Congress  on  certain 
activities  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
be  submitted  only  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  each  House  of  Congress. 

H.R.  6386.  January  31,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
through  fiscal  year  1983. 

H.R.  6387.  January  31,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  deduction  from  the  gross  estate 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  taxable 
estete  the  amount  of  all  bequests,  legacies, 
devises,  or  transfers  to  a  non-profit:  (1) 
cemetery  company  operated  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  Its  members;  or  (2)  corpora- 
tion chartered  solely  for  burial  purposes  as 
a  cemetery  corporation  and  not  permitted  to 
engage  in  any  business  not  Incidental  to  such 
pvupose. 

H.R.  6388.  January  31,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  estate  tax,  to  deduct  from 
the  gross  estate  all  bequests,  legacies,  de- 


vises, or  transfers  to  a  non-profit  otvatttrj 
corporation  owned  and  operated  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  Its  members. 

HJl.  6389.  January  31,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  evergreen  trees  more  than 
three  years  old  (currently  six  years)  will  be 
treated  as  timber  for  purposes  of  tax  rules 
relating  to  capital  gains  treatment  of  cut 
timber. 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  January  14,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Disapproves  the  Presidents  decision 
to  embargo  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  January  14,  1980.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Welcomes  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association,  the  1080  All- 
Stars,  and  all  those  associated  with  the  All- 
Star  contest  to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

Expresses  the  hope  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  30th  annual  All-Star 
Game  will  be  the  most  exciting  and  success- 
ful In  the  history  of  the  event. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239.  January  17,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Urges  the  President  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing measures  to  counter  Soviet  aggression 
in  Afghanistan:  (1)  ban  the  export  of  grain 
and  high  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (2) 
negotiate  with  other  nations  to  halt  all  grain 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (3)  ban  loans 
and  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  nego- 
tiate with  other  countries  to  do  the  same; 
(4)  withdraw  from  participation  in  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  In  Moscow  and  en- 
courage other  nations  to  seek  the  relocation 
of  such  games;  and  (5)  declare  travel  by  VM. 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union  hazardous.  Di- 
rects the  President  to  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning such  measures. 

H.  Con.  Res.  240.  January  17,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Condemns  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
aggression  and  continued  presence  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Calls  upon  the  President  to  ex- 
press U.S.  concern  over  such  aggression. 

Urges  the  International  and  U.S.  Olympic 
Committees  to  seek  an  alternative  site  for 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games. 

H.  Con.  Res.  241.  January  22,  1980.  Calls 
for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  receive 
communications  of  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Urges  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  (IOC)  to  transfer  or  postpone  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  until  Soviet 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 

Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that:  (1) 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  should 
not  participate  In  such  games,  if  the  IOC 
does  not  transfer  the  games;  and  (3)  the 
IOC  should  establish  permanent  sites  for 
the  Olympic  games. 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  January  23,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congreas 
that  the  President  should  call  upon  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  to  direct  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  convene  an 
International  inquiry  committee.  If  the 
American  hostages  In  Iran  are  brought  to 
trial: 

H.  Con.  Res.  344.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congreas 
that:  (1)  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee (IOC)  should  relocate  the  1980  sum- 
mer Olympic  games;  (2)  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  (USOC)  should  boycott  such 
games  if  the  IOC  reftises  to  relocate  such 
games;  and  (3)  the  USOC,  with  the  IOC, 
should  investigate  the  feasibility  of  a  per- 
manent site  for  the  Olympic  games. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  246.  January  32,  1980.  F^areign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Cangreas 
that:  (1)  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee should  withdraw  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
(3)  there  should  be  a  boycott  of  such  games, 
if  they  are  not  withdrawn  and  Soviet  troope 
have  not  been  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  246.  January  33,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  call  upon  the  In- 
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tonatlonal  <  ilymplc  Committee  to  relocate 
the  1980  sun  mer  Olympic  games  outside  of 
the  Soviet  XTc  Ion. 

.  247.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Ezpr  isses  the  sense  of  Congress : 
(I)  that  the  :  ntematlonal  Olympic  Commit- 
tee (IOC)  sb>uld  relocate  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  gami  a.  If  Soviet  troops  are  not  with- 
drawn from  A  rghanlstan:  (2)  that  the  United 
withdraw  from  such  gjimes,  if 
relocated;  and  (3)  that  the 
IOC  should  ikke  action  to  establish  a  per- 
manent site  por  future  Olympic  games  In 
Oreece. 

H.  Con.  Re^.  248.  January  22,  1980.  Judi- 
ciary. Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
th»  President  should  suspend  the  entry  of 
aliens  from  Iran  until  the  U.S.  hostages  in 
Iran  are  rele  gised  or  full  relations  are  re- 
stored betwM  n  Iran  and  the  United  States. 

H.  Con.  Ret .  249.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Urges:  (1)  the  U.S.  Oylmplc  Com- 
mittee to  pr<  pose  the  transfer  or  cancella- 
tion of  the  19  iO  summer  Olympic  games:  (2) 
the  Internatidnal  Olympic  Conunlttee  (IOC) 
to  adopt  sue  1  proposal:  and  (3)  the  U.S. 
Oljrmpic  comi  ilttee  and  other  nations'  Olym- 
pic committers  to  not  participate  in  such 
summer  gamts,  if  the  IOC  rejects  such  pro- 
posal, and  CO  iduct  alternative  games. 

H.  Con.  Res ,  250.  January  23,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expre!  ses  the  support  of  the  Confess 
for  the  President's  {>osltlon  on  United  States 
participation  In  the  summer  Olympic  games 
in  Moscow. 

H.  Con.  Bee  251.  January  23,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Exprei  ses  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  internal  exile  of  Andrei  Sakha- 
rov  and  the  Itness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
host  the  Olyn  pics. 

H.  Con.  Re  i.  252.  January  23.  1980.  Post 
Office  and  Ch  11  Service.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congr(  ss  that  April  22,  1980.  should 
be  observed  ( nd  celebrated  as  "EJarth  Day, 
1980." 

H.  Con.  Re  i.  253.  January  23,  1980.  Poet 
Office  and  Ci\  U  Service.  Urses  the  President 
to  desl^ate  he  weelc  beginning  November 
16,  1980,  as  ";  rational  Family  Week." 

H.  Con.  Res  254.  January  23.  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Exprei  ses  the  sense  of  Confess  that 
the  President  should  call  upon  the  Interna- 
tional Olymp  c  Committee  to  relocate  the 
1980  summer  Olympic  games  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

H.  Con.  Re  .  255.  January  23,  1980.  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  xpresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that:  (1)  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games 
should  be  relo:ated:  (2)  if  the  games  are  not 
relocated.  th«  United  States  should  with- 
draw from  CO  npetitlon:  and  (3)  the  Inter- 
national Olyn  ipic  Committee  should  select 
permanent  sit  es  for  the  summer  and  winter 
Olympic  game  i. 

H.  Con,  Rei  .  256.  January  24,  1980.  For- 
eign Affairs.  E  icpresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  x>  the  relocation  of  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  and  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  permanent  site  for  the 
Olympic  game  i. 

H.  Con.  Res  257.  January  24,  1980.  Armed 
Services.  Expr  isses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Unlttd  States  should  immediately 
initiate  an  ac  celerated  production  and  de- 
ployment of  cruise  missile  carrying  B-1 
bombers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  January  24,  1980.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  hat  if  the  United  States  does 
not  partlclpat  i  in  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games,  the  Pi  esldentlal  Medal  of  Freedom 
should  be  awirded  to  each  member  of  the 
United  States  summer  Olympic  team. 

H.  Con.  Res.  259.  January  24.  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Calls  ijjon  the  Sovfet  Union  to  re- 
lease Andrei  1  lakharov  from  internal  exile. 

H.  Con.  Rei.  260.  January  24,  1980.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Welcomes  the  Na- 
tional Basket!  all  Association,  the  1980  AU- 
Stars,  and  all  those  associated  with  the  All- 


Star  contest  to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

Expresses  the  hope  of  the  Congress  that 
the  30th  annual  All-Star  Game  will  be  the 
most  exciting  and  successful  In  the  history 
of  the  event. 

H.  Con.  Res.  261.  January  28,  1980.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Declares  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  shall  take  steps  to  secure 
freedom  of  worship  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  Stalin's  liquidation  of  Ukrainian 
and  Catholic  Churches  with  national  and 
international   rellgioxis   councils. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262.  January  28,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Urges  the  President  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  fertilizer  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union  \mtil  Soviet 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263.  January  28,  1980.  Ways 
and  Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  social  security  benefits  should  remain 
exempt  from  all  taxation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  264.  January  28,  1980.  Armed 
Services.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  women  should  not  t>e  subject  to  regis- 
tration for  compulsory  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265.  January  29,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Andrei  Sakharov  should  be  released  from 
internal  exile. 

Calls  upon  the  President  to  protest  the 
continued  suppression  of  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  January  29,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Calls  for  the  immediate  release  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  from  the  Internal  exile  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

H.  Con.  Res.  267.  January  30,  1980.  Ex- 
presses appreciation  to  Canada  for  Its  sup- 
port and  assistance  In  securing  the  safe  re- 
lease of  American  Embassy  personnel  from 
Iran. 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  January  30,  1980.  I^>relgn 
Affairs.  Urges  the  Tntemational  Olympic 
Committee  to  overrule  the  decision  requiring 
the  Republic  of  China  Olympic  Committee  to 
change  Its  name,  flag,  and  national  anthem 
in  order  to  compete  in  the  1980  winter  and 
summer  Olympic  games. 

H.  Con.  Res.  269.  January  30,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Urges  the  President  to  terminate  the  mari- 
time agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  withdraws  its  military  presence  from 
Afghanistan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  270.  January  31,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  call  upon  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
visit  and  account  for  the  U.S.  citizens  being 
held  hostage  in  Iran. 

H.  Con.  Res.  271.  January  31,  1980.  Armed 
Service<»:  Education  and  Labor:  Forelen  Af- 
fairs. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  establish  a  com- 
mission on  national  service  to  examine  alter- 
native national  service  programs,  the  role  of 
women  in  any  national  service  program,  the 
necessity  for  drafting  individuals  Into  any 
national  service  program,  and  the  role  of 
military  and  civilian  service  in  any  national 
service  program. 

H.J.  Res.  473.  January  17,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Requests  the  President  to  ask  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to  trans- 
fer the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Directs  the  President  to: 

(1)  ask  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  boy- 
cott such  games  if  they  are  not  transferred; 

(2)  encourage  other  nations  to  do  the  same: 
and  (3)  as«l8t  in  the  organization  of  a  "Free 
World  Olympics." 

H.J.  Res.  474.  January  22,  1980.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  April  21  through 
April  28,   1980,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  475.  January  22,  1980.  Judiciary. 


Constitutional  Amendment — Declares  the 
term  "person,"  with  respect  to  due  process 
and  eqioal  protection,  applicable  to  human 
beings  irrespective  of  age,  health,  function, 
or  condition  of  the  dependency,  including 
the  unborn.  Prohibits  the  deprivation  of  life 
of  an  tinborn  persons,  except  under  laws  per- 
mitting medical  procedures  required  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  the  pregnant  woman. 

H.J.  Res.  476.  January  22.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  March  1980 
as  "Oospel  Music  Month." 

HJ.  Res.  477.  January  22,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Walt  Disney. 

H.J.  Res.  478.  January  22,  1980.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Extends  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  from  January  28,  1980,  to  March  28, 
1980. 

H.J.  Res.  479.  January  22,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — States  that  the 
right  to  life  is  vested  in  each  human  being 
from  the  moment  of  fertilization. 

H.J.  Res.  480.  January  22.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
President  to  designate  AprU  7  through  April 
13,  1980.  as  "National  Submarine  Week." 

HJ.  Res.  481.  January  23,  1980.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  designate  Sunday. 
February  10,  1980,  as  "Energy  Awareness 
Day." 

H.J.  Res.  482.  January  23,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Anfendment — Limits  the 
term  of  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  two  terms  of  twelve  years  each. 
Applies  such  limitations  to  persons  ap- 
pointed after  the  date  of  ratification. 

H.J.  Res.  483.  January  23,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any 
title  II  benefits. 

HJ.  Res.  484.  January  28,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Permits  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  buildings  or  places. 

H.J.  Res.  486.  January  28.  1980.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  July  1,  1980, 
as   "National   Free   Enterprise  Day." 

HJ.  Res.  486.  January  28,  1960.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Requires  a 
three-fifths,  roUcall  vote  of  each  House 
of  Congress  in  order  to  adopt  either  a  Fed- 
eral budget  which  is  not  balanced  or  an 
annual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral receipts  to  the  national  Income.  Pre- 
vents any  appropriation  bill  from  becoming 
law  if  it  would  caiise  an  unbalanced  Fed- 
eral budget  in  any  fiscal  year. 

H. J.  Res.  487.  January  2fi,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Science  and  Technology.  Condemns 
the  internal  exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov.  Sets 
forth  the  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  scientific  and  technical  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

H.J.  Res.  488.  January  29.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  January  8.  1981. 
as  "Elvis  Presley  Day." 

HJ.  Res.  489.  January  29.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Permits  the 
offering  of  prayers  or  Blbilical  scriptures,  as 
long  as  participation  is  voluntary,  dn  any 
governmental  or  public  school,  institution, 
or  place. 

Permits  references  to  Ood  or  a  Supreme 
Being  in  public  documents,  proceedings, 
schools,  or  upon  U.S.  currency. 

H.J.  Res.  490.  January  30,  1980.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  maintain  Its  entire  railroad  system 
as  it  existed  on  September  1,  1979,  through 
August  31,  1980,  unless:  (1)  any  discontinu- 
ance or  abandonment  is  authorized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  (2) 
no  affected  State  (or  local  or  regional  or 
transportation  authority)  opposes  such 
action. 
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HJ.  Res.  491.  January  30.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Prohibits  any 
person  from  holddng  Judicial  office  under  the 
United  States  for  more  than  eight  years. 
Applies  such  limitation  to  persons  appointed 
after  the  date  of  ratification. 

H.J.  Res.  492.  January  30.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment — Eliminates  the 
force  and  effect  of  any  treaty  provision  which 
denies  or  abridges  any  constdtutionally 
enumerated  rights.  Prohibits  a  treaty  from 
permitting  any  foreign  power  or  interna- 
tional organization  to  suoervise,  control,  or 
adjudicate:  (1)  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens 
within  the  United  States;  or  (2)  matters  es- 
sentdally  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  493.  January  31,  1980.  Appoints  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian   Institution. 

HJ.  Res.  494.  January  31,  1980.  Appoints 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

H.J.  Res.  495.  January  31,  1980.  Agricul- 
ture. Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
to  raise  the  price  support  levels  for  milk, 
wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  and  cotton  to  90  per- 
cent of  their  respective  parity  prices. 

Reduces  the  price  levels  at  which  producers 
participating  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grains 
storage  program:  ( I )  may  redeem  and  market 
commc'.ltles  securing  price  support  loans; 
and  (2)  must  repay  such  loans. 

Prohibits  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, whenever  the  extended  loan  program 
for  producer  storage  Is  In  effect,  from  selling 
any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  at 
less  than  110  percent  of  the  then  current 
parity  price  of  such  commodity. 

HJ.  Res.  496.  February  4,  1980.  Interstate 
and  Fo-elgn  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "contribu- 
tions" donations  to  a  county  conunlttee  of  a 
political  party  for  construction  or  purchase 
of  certain  office  facilities. 

H.J.  Res.  497.  February  6.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to 
designate  November  7  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Teenager  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  498.  February  13.  1980.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
thi  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  ex- 
tending best  wishes  and  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  Carl  Vinson  for  his  devotion  to  the 
United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  499.  February  21.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund.  Incorporated,  to  erect 
a  memorial  on  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  honor  and  recognition  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

H.J.  Res.  500.  February  21,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  February  1981  as 
"Black  History  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  501.  February  22.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  Septeniber  8  of 
each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day." 

H.  Res.  520.  January  22,  1980.  Requires  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Join  with  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  President 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled and  that  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive 
any  communication  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make. 

H.  Res.  521.  January  22,  1980.  Directs  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  Inform  the  Senate 
that  a  quorum  of  the  House  is  present  and 
that  the  House  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
business. 

H.  Res.  522.  January  22,  1980.  Establishes 
the  dally  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

H.  Res.  623.  January  22,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  expenditures  by  the 


House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service   for   investigations  and   studies. 

H.  Res.  524.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that:  (1)  the  United  States 
should  not  participate  in  the  1980  summer 
Olympic  games  in  Moscow:  and  (2)  the 
President  and  the  UJ3.  Olympic  Committee 
should  reconunend  alternate  sites  for  such 
games. 

H.  Res.  526.  January  22,  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Reaffirms  the  commitment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  In  fiscal  year  1981. 

H.  Res.  526.  January  22,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Declares  that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  athletes  ought  not  to  participate 
in  any  International  sports  competition  held 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the  1980  sum- 
mer Olympic  games,  unless  Soviet  troops  are 
withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  by  February 
20.  1980. 

H.  Res.  527.  January  22.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expendltu'-e  of 
funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted    by    the    House    Committee    on* 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  528.  January  23,  1980.  Elects  a 
specified  Member  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  529.  January  23.  1980.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  529. 

H.  Res.  530.  January  23,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expendltiire  of 
funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.  Res.  531.  January  23,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

H.  Res.  532.  January  23.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.  Res.  533.  January  23.  1980.  Rules.  Ex- 
tends the  filing  date  of  the  final  report  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Committees. 
H.  Res.  534.  January  23.  1980.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  lor  the  consideration  of  H.  Con. 
Res.  249. 

H.  Res.  535.  January  28.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  suid  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Cwnmittee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

H.  Res.  536.  January  28.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  537.  January  28.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Ccwnmittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.  Res.  538.  January  28.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.  Res.  539.  January  28,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
fimds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.  Res.  540.  January  28,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Urges  the  President  to  order  the  Attorney 
General  to  offer  up  to  a  $3,000,000  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  murderer  of  Judge  John  Wood, 
and  those  involved  In  the  attack  on  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  James  Kerr. 

H.  Res.  541.  January  28,  1980.  House  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon.  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 


funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  542.  January  28,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  ot 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  643.  January  28,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Cc«nmlttee  mi  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Res.  544.  January  29,  1980.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6607. 
H.  Res.  545.  January  29,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  ot 
funds  for  investigations  smd  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Conunlttee  oa  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

H.  Res.  546.  January  29.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  Uie  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.  Res.  547.  January  29.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  athletic  games  should 
be  held  in  the  United  States  for  VS.  and 
foreign  athletes,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  participate  in  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games. 

H.  Res.  548.  January  29.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  549.  January  30.  1980.  Amends  the 
Rules  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  to  es- 
tablish a  Standing  Committee  on  Energy. 

H.  Res.  650.  January  30,  1980.  Rulea. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  standing  Conunlttee 
on  Energy. 

H.  Res.  661.  January  30,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning human  rights  objectives  and  policies 
with  respect  to  specified  countries. 

H.  Res.  662.  January  31.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  663.  January  31.  1980.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  establish  a  standing  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  to  investigate  and  report 
on  Communist  and  other  subversive  activities 
affecting  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States. 

H.  Res.  554.  January  31.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

H.  Res.  666.  January  31.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  athletic  games  should 
be  held  In  the  United  States  for  U.S.  and 
foreign  athletes,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  participate  in  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games. 

H.  Res.  666.  January  31,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

H.  Res.  667.  February  6,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  a  special  study  and  Investigation 
of  welfare  and  pension  plans  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.  Res.  568.  February  5,  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2609. 

H.  Res.  569.  February  5,  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  3276. 

H.  Res.  560.  February  5,  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  3996. 
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.  February  5.  1980.  Sets  forth  the 

consideration  of  H.R.  2561. 

.  February  5.  1980.  Sets  forth  the 

consideration  of  H.R.  4119. 

February  5.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
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withdraws     Its     troops     from 

and  until  the  President  removes 
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to  the  Soviet  Union. 

564.    February    5.     1980.    Rules. 
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of  voting  rights  of  Members  if 
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up    to   90   days    to   determine 

allegations  of  the  Federal  Bu- 

Inv^tigatlon  questioning  the  integ- 

Membera  of  Congress  warrant 

instigation   or   prosecution    by   a 

Proi  ecutor. 
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conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  668.  February  6,  1980.  Elects  speci- 
fied Members  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  and  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affalra. 

H.  Res.  569.  February  7,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

H.  Res.  570.  February  7.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Elects  a  specified  Member  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

H.  Res.  671.  February  7,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  certain  information  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning  the 
Abscam  probe. 

H.  Res.  572.  February  7,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

H.  Res.  573.  February  7,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
ftmds  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

H.  Res.  574.  February  11,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 


fimds  by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration to  enable  the  House  Information 
Systems  to  provide  for  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  Improvement  of  ongoing  com- 
puter and  information  services  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  575.  February  11,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Dismisses  a  specified  election 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

H.  Res.  676.  February  11,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Dismisses  a  specified  election 
contest  of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

H.  Res.  577.  February  12,  1980.  RiUes.  Ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  establish 
programs  and  enact  legUlatlon  that  will  as- 
sure that  not  later  than  January  1,  1990,  the 
total  quantity  of  gasoline  sold  in  commerce 
in  the  United  States  by  any  refiner  for  use 
as  motor  fuel  shall  contain,  on  the  average, 
not  less  than  ten  percent  alcohol  fuel  by 
vol\une. 

H.  Res.  578.  February  13,  1980.  Directs  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  to  Inquire  into 
the  accuracy  of  certain  newspaper  accounts. 

H.  Res.  579.  February  19,  1980.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  3789. 

H.  Res.  580.  February  20,  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Conunlttees. 

H.  Res.  681.  February  31,  1980.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6081. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  David  L.  Boren.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PBATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  that 
amid  all  the  changes  of  this  tumultuous 
world  Thou  art  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever.  As  did  our  fathers,  so 
we  rest  our  faith  in  Thee.  Set  us  free 
from  faith  in  lesser  things.  Free  us  from 
commitment  to  our  own  blueprint  when 
it  is  to  Thy  kingdom.  Thy  will,  and  Thy 
purpose  we  ought  to  commit  our  days. 
Empty  us  of  all  that  obstructs  Thy  con- 
tinued presence  working  in  and  through 
us.  Strengthen  and  guide  by  Thy  spirit 
the  President  and  all  others  in  authority. 
Put  wisdom  and  grace  and  love  in  our 
hearts,  that  this  body  may  be  an  instru- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  Thy  king- 
dom on  Earth.  We  pray  in  Thy  holy 
name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  (William  P. 
Farmer,  Jr.)  read  the  following  letter: 
U.S.  Senate, 

pHESmENT   PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Davto  L.  Boren,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


WEST  GERMAN-AMERICAN 
CONSULTATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  week,  the  United  States  hosts  a 
delegation  from  one  of  our  closest  allies, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 
delegation  is  led  by  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  and  includes  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Hans  Matthoefer,  other  high 
officials  of  the  German  Government,  and 
leaders  of  the  German  labor  movement 
and  industrial  organizations. 

The  subjects  of  the  delegation's  con- 
sultations in  Washington  are  both  varied 
and  important.  The  visit  is  a  welcome 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  does  not  stand  alone  in  the 
world — that  we  have  friends  such  as  the 
West  Germans  on  whom  we  rely  and 
who,  in  turn,  rely  on  us. 

The  timing  of  the  visit  of  the  West 
German  leaders  is  especially  important 
because  of  recent  international  events. 
A  major  focus  of  the  consultations  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  will  con- 
cern responses  to  events  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan,  developments  that  direct- 
ly affect  America's  friends  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

How  the  members  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance respond  to  these  events  is  im- 
portant for  what  these  responses  tell  us 
about  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
structure  of  relations  among  NATO 
Allies,  as  well  as  for  the  impact  of  the 
steps  taken. 

With  growing  power  and  determina- 
tion, European  Allies  are  assuming  a 
role  of  increasing  importance  in  alli- 
ance affairs.  This  change  in  established 
patterns  of  allied  relations  has  not  been 
easy  for  any  of  the  countries  involved. 
Accustomed  to  leading,  the  United  States 
may  not  always  be  as  sensitive  to  the 
interests  and  desires  of  our  European  Al- 
lies as  it  should  be.  We  have  to  learn  the 
art  of  consultation.  And  unaccustomed 
to  assuming  the  full  burdens  of  leader- 
ship— political  as  well  as  economic  and 
military — European  nations  sometimes 
appear  to  be  reluctant  allies.  Adjusting 
behavior  to  the  changing  nature  of  al- 
lied relations  has  inevitably  introduced 
strains  into  the  alliance  from  time  to 
time. 

But  when  all  of  this  has  been  said,  the 
NATO  alliance  survives  because  it  is 
grounded  in  shared  values  and  common 
interests.  By  reaffirming  our  dedication 
to  these  shared  values  and  common  in- 
terests, we  can  cope  with  day-to-day 
strains. 

No  European  government  has  been 
more  sensitive  to  the  need  to  adjust  pat- 
terns of  allied  relations  than  the  West 
German  Government,  and  none  has 
worked  more  consistently  and  patiently 
to  minimize  the  strains  that  have  inevi- 
tably arisen  from  time  to  time  among  al- 
lies. Properly  refusing  to  conceive  its 
choice   as  being  either  the  European 


Community  or  the  Atlantic  Community. 
West  Germany  has  wisely  chosen  to  play 
a  positive  role  both  in  regional  political 
and  economic  affairs  and  in  Alliance 
affairs. 

The  burgeoning  German  economy  has 
created  a  pivotal  role  for  the  Federal  Re- 
public in  the  world  economy.  But  o«dy  In 
the  last  decade  has  Germany's  poUtical 
role  in  the  world  begim  to  assume  di- 
mensions commensurate  with  its  eco- 
nomic strength — first  as  a  leader  in  the 
European  Community  along  with  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and,  more  re- 
cently, assuming  a  progressively  greater 
role  in  promoting  economic  growth  and 
political  stabiUty  in  third  world  coun- 
tries. Particularly  welcome  is  the  Ger- 
man rede  in  joining  the  United  States  in 
providing  economic  support  to  Turkey, 
another  NATO  ally.  Germany's  willing- 
ness to  accept  worldwide  respmislbilities 
is  to  be  welc(Mned. 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  a 
current  concern.  With  its  poUcy  of  Ost- 
politik.  West  Germany  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  to  transcend  the  sterile 
confines  of  the  cold  war  and  to  seek  to 
improve  relations  with  Eastern  Europe. 
West  Germany's  geographical  position, 
its  history,  and  its  important  role  in 
East-West  trade  give  the  West  German 
Government  a  greater  stake  than  most 
NATO  countries  in  continued  good  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

But  the  West  German  Government 
has  also  recognized  that  a  policy  of  im- 
proved relations  with  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  has  as  its  logical  comple- 
ment strengthened  ties  with  NATO,  and 
strengthened  NATO  military  capabili- 
ties. As  Chancellor  Schmidt  has  stated: 

If  you  want  to  have  continuity  of  de- 
tente you  have  to  have  continuity  of  the 
balance  of  power,  the  equlUbrlum.  Conti- 
nuity of  detente  cannot  persist  If  you  let 
the  military  equUlbrlum  deteriorate.  Tou 
must  not  let  that  hi4>pen. 

■nierefore,  long  before  recent  events 
brought  home  the  wisdom  of  this  obser- 
vation, the  West  German  Government 
supported  NATO  defense  spending  in- 
creases and  was  a  leader  In  winning  al- 
liance approval  for  the  modemlzation 
of  theater  nuclear  forces. 

German  responses  to  the  Iranian  sit- 
uation and  to  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan have  been  strong.  West  Ger- 
man Government  worked  to  build  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  that  demanded  the 
immediate  release  of  the  hostages  in 
Tehran.  And  German  statements  on  the 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  have 
been  forthright  in  condemning  the  ac- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  a  3  day  summit 
meeting  on  February  5,  1980,  French 
President  Giscard  d'Estidng  and  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt  stated  that: 

The  Soviet  military  intervention  in  Af- 
ghanistan    is     unaoceptable     and     createa 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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grave  dangen  for  the  stability  of  the  region 
and  for  peace  They  consider  it  essential  that 
It  should  be  ended  without  delay,  as  de- 
manded by  a  large  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  t  be  United  Nations. 

In  response  to  the  Soviet's  Afghan 
intervention  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment is  coiiSiderlng  a  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  Olyi  ipic  games  this  summer.  De- 
fense Bfinisl  er  Hans  Apel  has  said  that 
"It  is  untiiin  [able  to  me  that  the  German 
flag  would  b  i  in  the  Olympic  stadium  in 
Moscow  if  Ihe  American  flag  is  not." 
F(»«ign  Mi]  lister  Hans-Deitrich  Gen- 
scher  has  slated  that  "it  is  up  to  the 
Soviet  Unio)  to  create  the  necessary 
conditions  fc  r  participation  in  the  Olym- 
pics by  all  lations."  And  the  German 
Government  has  joined  the  other  Euro- 
pean Community  nations  in  calling  for 
the  neutralii  ation  of  Afghanistan. 

But  on  th  i  question  of  economic  and 
trade  sanctlc  as  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  appeals  to  be  a  potential  diver- 
gence of  vie  vs  between  West  Germany 
and  the  UnJ  ted  States.  While  taking  a 
very  serious  iriew  of  the  Soviet  action  in 
Afghanistan,  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment— and  lome  other  NATO  Allies- 
appear  to  be  reluctant  to  go  so  far  as  to 
impose  econc  mic  sanctions. 

The  Unite  1  States  should  not  expect 
iock-step  uniformity  in  allied  policies. 
This  would  b  s  incompatible  with  the  pat- 
tern of  partiership  we  are  striving  to 
establish  wit  i  our  European  Allies.  But 
the  burden  o  the  responses  to  the  Soviet 
intervention  in  Afghanistan  should  be 
equally  share  d,  even  if  there  is  a  diversity 
in  the  measures  each  nation  adopts.  A 
"dlvlsitm  of  labor"  that  reserves  the 
"carrots"  to  lome  allies  and  the  "sticks" 
to  others  is  ncompatible  with  the  kind 
of  partnersh  p  we  are  seeking  to  main- 
tain. 

The  funda  nental  question  is  whether 
the  Soviet  inion  is  to  pay  a  price  in 
terms  of  its  -elations  with  the  Western 
nations  for  Its  Intervention  in  Afghan- 
istan. Whatc  irer  the  steps  taken  by  the 
allies,  and  he  wever  they  are  coordinated 
the  answer  fc  >  this  question  will.  I  trust 
be  yes. 

If  there  is  any  sign  of  division  on  this 
fundamental  question,  then  I  fear  that 
potential  adfersarles  will  be  comforted, 
seeing  some  advantage  in  the  discord 
sown  among  allies.  And  domestic  public 
opinion  in  th »  allied  nations  will  be  con- 
fused, erodln  g  suwx)rt  for  our  common 
interest.  In  democratic  societies,  com- 
mitments to  mutual  defense  must  enjoy 
the  full  supp  )rt  of  the  public,  a  support 
that  can  be  i  aalntalned  only  if  nurtured 
by  concrete  Evidence  of  the  cooperative 
pursuit  of  cotnmon  interests. 

I  Join  i  1  welcoming  Chancellor 
Schmidt  ant  his  party  to  the  United 
States.  We  s  lould  listen  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  r  proposals  as  to  how  best 
to  cooperate  n  meeting  the  challenges  of 
recent  events.  Both  the  outcome  in 
Southwest  Aj  la  and  the  evolution  of  al- 
lied relations  depend  heavily  oa  the  suc- 


cess of  these  and  concomitant  consulta- 
tions. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  some  time  remaining? 

Ttie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, llie  Senator  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  that 
time  to  Mr.  Proxuirk;  and  if  he  needs 
more,  I  trust  that  the  acting  Republi- 
can leader  will  yield  him  time. 


AAAS     BOARD     ENDORSES     GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  an- 
nounced its  endorsement  of  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  This 
important  announcement  by  a  prom- 
inent organization  of  scientists,  acade- 
micians, and  leaders  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  exemplifies  the  broad 
support  which  the  Genocide  Convention 
enjoys. 

I  applaud  the  association  for  taking 
a  stand.  This  is  not  really  a  scientific  is- 
sue. But  it  Is  welcome  to  see  such  an 
organization  show  the  world  its  con- 
science. The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  foimded  in 
1848,  is  interested  not  only  in  the  fur- 
thering of  scientific  knowledge,  but  In 
fostering  scientific  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility and,  as  they  have  recently  shown, 
in  promoting  human  welfare,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  public  forum  where 
far-reaching  policy  decisions  are  made. 

The  forum  in  which  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  considered  is  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, specifically,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  The  AAAS  endorse- 
ment was  sent  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  Senator  Frank 
Chtjrch.  The  AAAS  board's  endorsement 
occurred  In  response  to  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  AAAS  Committee  on  Scien- 
tific Freedom  and  Responsibility.  The 
committee,  chaired  by  John  T.  Edsall  of 
Harvard  University,  has  brought  the  as- 
sociaticm  as  a  whole  into  a  more  active 
role  in  the  area  of  science  and  human 
rights.  Including  developing  an  aware- 
ness of  actions  by  U.S.  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  might  restrict  scientific 
freedom  and  responsibility. 

TTie  AAAS  is  certainly  not  the  first 
well  respected  organization  to  stand  up 
and  tell  us  all  of  its  concern  for  the 
lives  and  rights  of  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  groups.  The  scientists  will  join  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  United 
Nations  Association,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  APL-CIO,  and  nu- 
merous other  groups  of  thoughtful  and 
concerned  people. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reconsider  What  the  AAAS  and  so 
many  other  organizations  have  seen  fit 
to  support,  to  what  83  countries  have 
seen  fit  to  ratify,  to  what  President  after 
President  of  the  United  States  has  seen 
fit  to  advocate.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
not  let  the  heartfelt  and  well-considered 


cries  of  support  ring  hollow  in  our  ears 
or  in  this  Chamber.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  AAAS  endorse- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

AAAS  BoAKD  Endorses  Ratification  of  VJH. 
Genocide   Convention 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS)  has  voted  to  endorse  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations'  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  and  to  lu-ge  the  Senate 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  this  "important  and  essential  instrument 
for  enhancing  the  human  rights  of  all  peo- 
ples." 

The  United  Nations'  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  (Genocide  Convention)  defines 
genocide  as  an  international  crime  and 
describes  specific  acts  as  punishable  under 
international  law,  and  as  the  intentional 
destruction  of  any  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  group,  in  whole  or  part,  by  Ulllng 
its  members,  causing  them  serious  physical 
or  mental  harm,  imposing  conditions  of  life 
calculated  to  bring  about  their  physical  de- 
struction, imposing  measures  intended  to 
prevent  births,  or  transferring  children  from 
one  group  to  another. 

The  United  Nations'  General  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  on  11  December  1946, 
declaring  genocide  a  crime  under  Interna- 
tional law,  and  two  years  later  imanlmously 
approved  the  text  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. United  States  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  signed  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention in  December  1948,  which  has  been  In 
force  since  1951  and  has  been  ratified  by 
more  than  80  countries.  The  U.S.  Senate, 
however,  has  not  yet  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  founded  in  1848,  Is 
the  world's  leading  general  scientific  society 
with  130,000  Individual  members  interested 
In  the  advancement  of  science,  in  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  science  in  promoting 
human  welfare,  and  in  fostering  scientific 
freedom  and  responsibility.  Through  its 
nearly  300  affiliated  societies  and  academies 
covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  science  and 
technology,  AAAS  exercises  leadership  in 
sponsoring  broader  discussion  of  significant 
problems  and  opportunities  Involving  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  society  today. 

The  AAAS  endorsement  will  be  sent  to 
Senator  Frank  Church,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
AAAS  Board's  endorsement  occurred  during 
its  meeting  on  4  January  1980  in  repsonse 
to  a  recommendation  by  the  AAAS  Commit- 
tee on  Scientific  Freedom  and  Responsibil- 
ity which  was  formed  in  1976  by  the  AAAS 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Council  of  the 
Association.  The  Committee,  chaired  by  John 
T.  Edsall  of  Harvard  University,  has  previ- 
ously urged  AAAS  to  take  a  more  active  role 
In  the  area  of  science  and  human  rights,  in- 
cluding developing  an  awareness  of  actions 
by  U.S.  and  foreign  governments  which 
might  restrict  scientific  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

U.S.  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion was  also  endorsed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  February  1976. 

Members  of  the  AAAS  Board  are:  Edward 
E.  David.  Jr.  (board  chairman),  president, 
Exxon  Research  and  Engineering  Company, 
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Inc.;  Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng  (president),  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado;  Frederick  MosteUer  (presi- 
dent-elect) ,  chairman,  Dept.  of  Biostatistics, 
Harvard  University;  Eloise  E.  Clark,  assistant 
director.  National  Science  Foundation;  Mar- 
tin M.  Cummlngs,  director,  National  Library 
of  Medicine;  Ren«e  C.  Pox,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Anna  J.  Harrison,  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College;  Mike  McCormack,  VS.  House 
of  Representatives;  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
president.  National  Audubon  Society;  John 
C.  SawhlU,  deputy  secretary,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  Chen  Nlng  Yang,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook; 
William  T.  Golden,  AAAS  treasurer;  and 
William  D.  Carey,  AAAS  executive  officer. 


RBCOGNmON  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  is  recognized. 


THE   1980   PRESIDENTIAL  RACE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  press 
accounts  over  the  weekend  have  indi- 
cated that  recent  political  events  may  be 
prompting  former  President  Gerald 
Ford  to  reconsider  his  position  with 
respect  to  the  1980  Presidential  race. 

President  Ford  is  entitled  to  say  that 
he  is  more  electable  than  Governor 
Reagan  in  assessing  the  upcoming  elec- 
tion, however,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  good  friend,  I  do  not  think  he  or 
any  other  candidate  or  potential  candi- 
date can  rule  out  the  electability  of  any 
of  the  others  in  the  field. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Republican 
Convention  will  pick  a  nominee  who  can 
be  elected  in  the  fall.  The  fact  is  that 
we  need  a  new  President  and  we  will 
elect  one  but  we  will  have  a  far  greater 
chance  of  doing  so  if  all  the  candidates 
and  potential  candidates  keep  in  mind 
that  each  one  of  them  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and  ability  to  unseat  the  incum- 
bent in  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  who  needs  to 
take  care  of  two  special  matters  on  the 
calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proceedings  not  exceed 
3  minutes  and  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  anyone. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL  CRED- 
IT ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Talmadce,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
630. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2369)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
AgrlciUtiiral  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  Unted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

EXTSiraiON  OF  the  ECONOMIC  EMXKCEMCT  LOAM 
PEOCSAM 

SECTION  1.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by—  

(1)  in  sectton  207(c),  striking  out  "»4.000,- 
000,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "W,- 
000,000,000  ";  and 

(2)  In  section  211,  striking  out  "May  15, 
1980"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
teml>er  30,  1981". 

INTEKEST   SATES   ON    afSTJEMD   LOANS 

Sec.  2.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  two  sen- 
tences as  follows :  "Loans  Insured  under  this 
title  shall  bear  interest  at  rates  prevailing  In 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  However,  the  in- 
terest rate  on  any  insured  real  estate  loan 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
average  rate  charged  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  for  similar  loans,  and  the  Interest  rate 
on  any  other  insured  loan  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  less  the  average  rate  charged  by 
production  credit  associations  for  similar 
loans.". 

CKEDIT   ELSEWHERE   TEST 

Sec.  3.  Effective  October  1,  1980,  section 
202  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  clause  (C)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(C)  Is  not  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 

elsewhere  due  to  economic  stresses,  such  as 
a  general  tightening  of  agricultural  credit 
or  an  unfavorable  relationship  between  pro- 
duction costs  and  prices  received  for  agri- 
cultural commodities.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "and  the  term  'able  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere'  means  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
the  applicant's  actual  needs  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms,  taking  Into  consideration 
prevailing  private  and  cooperative  rates  and 
terms  in  the  community  in  or  near  which 
the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time". 

STUDY    AND    REPORT    ON    ECONOMIC    BMXRGKNCT 
LOANS 

■Sec.  4.  The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjxistment  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  212  as 
follows: 

"STITDT    AND   REPORT 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  title.  The 
study  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

"(1)  the  effect  of  loans  insured  or  guar- 
anteed under  this  title  on  the  overall  finan- 
cial condition  of  borrowers  and  their  ability 
to  maintain  viable  agricultural  production 
operations; 

"(2)  the  implementation  and  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title  requiring,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility,  that  loan  applicants  not  be 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere; 

"(3)  the  loan  repayment  delinquency  rate 
and  the  percentage  of  borrowers  who  subse- 
quently are  able  to  obtain  credit  from  other 


sources  and  repay  the  loans  extendsd  to  ttMm 
under  this  title; 

"(4)  the  use  under  this  title  of  loan  guar- 
antees as  compared  with  insured  loans; 

"(5)  the  purposes  for  which  loans  ar« 
actually  Insured  or  guaranteed  tuuler  this 
title  In  relation  to  the  puri>oses  qiecUled  In 
section  203.  and  an  evaluation  of  the  famUy 
farm  preference  estabUahad  ander  —ctlon 
203(b); 

"(6)  the  methods  of  servicing  loans  and 
encouraging  the  repayment  of  loans  Insured 
or  guaranteed  under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  the  need  for  extending  beyond 
September  30,  1981,  the  authority  for  insur- 
lUT  and  guaranteeing  loans  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  tlM 
study  required  under  this  section  and  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  by  March  31,  1901.  Any 
recommendations  by  the  Secretary  for  ex- 
tending the  authority  to  Insure  and  guar- 
antee loans  under  this  title  shall  contain  an 
evaluation  of  possible  alternatives,  such  as 
( 1 )  the  merger  of  the  program  of  financial  as- 
sirtance  authorized  under  this  title  with 
the  farm  ownership  and  operating  loan  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  (2) 
the  combination  of  aU  farm  loan  programs 
into  a  single  program.". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  8. 
2269  would  extend  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  and  provide  much- 
needed  emergency  operating  credit  to 
fanners. 

S.  2269.  with  the  amendments  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutritkn, 
and  Forestry,  would — 

First,  extend  through  September  30, 
1981.  the  authority  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  make  Insured 
or  guaranteed  economic  emergency  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  other- 
wise unable  to  obtain  sufllcient  credit  to 
finance  their  agricultural  operations  due 
to  economic  stresses; 

Second,  increase  the  total  principal 
balance  that  may  be  outstanding  on 
these  loans  at  any  time  from  $4  billion 
to  $6  billion; 

Third,  provide  that  Insured  economic 
emergency  loans  shall  bear  interest  at 
rates  prevailing  in  the  private  market 
for  similar  loans,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  (under  existing  law,  the  inter- 
est rate  for  insured  economic  emergency 
loans  is  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment plus  up  to  1  percent  added  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary) ; 

Fourth,  effective  October  1.  1980.  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
receiving  economic  emergency  loans, 
that  borrowers  meet  the  same  credit 
elsewhere  test  required  under  the  other 
farm  loan  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  and 

Fifth,  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program,  including  any  need 
for  extending  the  authority  to  insure 
and  guarantee  loans  beyond  September 
30. 1981. 
ExmrsioM  or  BcoiroMK  wuiatMmui  uum 


The  economic  emergency  loan  program 
established  by  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tiural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  has 
been  Invaluable  to  farmers  in  the  past  19 
months.  The  program  was  implemented 
within  1  week  after  the  act  became  law 
in  August  of  1978,  and  the  demand  for 
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cations  will  be  received  before  the  pro- 
gram expires  May  15  because  the  winter 
months  are  the  peak  lending  season  for 
the  program. 

Present  indications  are  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  about  $1  billion  in  addi- 
tional economic  emergency  credit 
through  the  remainder  of  the  spring 
planting  season. 

As  a  result,  the  program  will  exhaust 
all  available  loan  funds  and  come  to  a 
standstill — with  many  loan  applications 
still  to  be  processed — far  sooner  than 
the  May  15  date  of  expiration  of  the 
program. 

In  addition,  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981 
will  require  that  additional  fimds  be 
made  available  for  the  new  loan  applica- 
tions that  will  be  received  after  May  15, 
1980.  The  increased  cap  should  allow  the 
program  to  accommodate  these  new  bor- 
rowers. 

CHANCE  IN  THE  INTEBEST  KATE  AND 
THE  TEST  FOR  CREOIT  ELSEWHERE 

S.  2269  also  changes  the  interest  rate 
charged  on  insured  loans  made  under  the 
1978  act  from  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government  rate  to  the  rate  prevailing  in 
the  private  market  for  similar  loans. 
Also,  effective  October  1,  1980,  the  bill 
would  amend  the  1978  act  to  require  ap- 
plicants for  economic  emergency  loans  to 
meet  the  credit  elsewhere  test  required 
for  the  other  farm  loan  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

These  provisions  will  supplement  ac- 
tions taken  last  December  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  use  of 
economic  emergency  loan  funds  for  re- 
financing credit  extended  by  other  lend- 
ers, and  focus  the  program  on  lending 
for  annual  operating  purposes. 

Because  of  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
loans  that  may  be  outstanding  imder  the 
program  at  any  one  time,  the  funds 
should  be  available  as  a  source  of  credit, 
primarily  operating  credit,  for  those  who 
are  imable  to  obtain  needed  credit  from 
alternative  sources.  The  funds  should 
not  be  used  for  loans  to  those  who  are 
only  shopping  for  a  lower  interest  rate, 
as  has  happened  frequently  in  the  past. 

CRITICAI.   NEED   FOR  THE   ENACTMENT  OF  S.   2269 

Failure  to  enact  S.  2269  could  create  a 
real  credit  crisis  in  our  agricultural 
economy.  We  see  the  demand  for  an  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program.  We  know  that 
there  are  various  factors  that  are  keep- 
ing commercial  lending  institutions  and 
other  agricultural  lenders  from  being 
able  to  satisfy  all  of  the  credit  needs  of 
our  agricultural  producers.  We  also  must 
realize  that  the  debt  load  situation  for 
our  farmers  is  going  to  get  worse  be- 
fore it  gets  better. 

We  in  Government  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  U.S.  agriculture  is  kept 
healthy.  Our  agricultural  econcany  is 
highly  productive  and  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Nation's  overaU  economy. 
The  net  contribution  of  agriculture  to 
our  balance  of  trade  in  1979  was  a  $20 
billion  surplus.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
that  contribution. 


SPEEDY    ACTION    IS   ESSENTIAI. 

Further,  it  is  crucial  that  Congress  act 
quickly  on  S.  2269.  Many  farmers  are 
experiencing  extreme  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining loans  needed  to  plant  their  1980 
spring  crops,  and  the  planting  season 
has  already  started  in  southern  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  For  these  fanners,  time  is 
of  the  essence. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2269  is  vital  to  U.S. 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  of  the  essence 
on  passage  of  this  bill. 

Many  farmers  throughout  the  coimtry 
cannot  get  money  to  plant  their  crops. 
Many  are  already  planting. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill  at 
the  earliest  practical  moment  because 
time  is  of  the  essence. 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senator  Talmadge  in  support  of  S.  2269  to 
extend  the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram for  farmers.  This  bill  will  provide 
needed  operating  credit  to  many  farmers 
who  cannot  obtain  credit  from  conven- 
tional sources.  I  was  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  and  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

The  bill  extends  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  approve  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans  under  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  through  September  30,  1981. 
and  raises  the  cap  on  outstanding  indebt- 
edness under  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  from  $4  to  $6  billion. 

As  we  begin  the  1980  planting  season, 
producers  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
reduced  farm  income  and  increased  costs 
of  production  but  severely  limited  ac- 
cess to  conventional  credit. 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  sus- 
pension of  agricultural  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  January,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  predicted  that  farm 
income  in  1980  would  decline  by  20  per- 
cent below  1979  levels.  The  embargo  will 
have  a  dampening  effect  on  farm  prices, 
and  farm  income  in  1980  may  decline 
even  further  than  originally  predicted. 
Farmers  who  held  their  production  out 
of  the  immediate  post-harvest  market 
will  be  especially  hard-hit  by  depressed 
prices  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  based  on  present 
inflation  rates,  we  will  see  farmers'  costs 
of  production  rise  by  over  10  percent  in 
1980.  Even  that  figure  may  be  an  under- 
estimation. Current  interest  rates  and  a 
continuing  rise  in  fuel  costs  may  push 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  farm  costs  even 
higher. 

With  the  1980  costs  of  production  sub- 
stantially increased,  but  without  strong 
farm  prices,  many  farmers  will  need  op- 
erating credit  to  continue  operations. 
And  some  fanners  with  heavy  debt  loads 
already — such  as  beginning  farmers — 
will  be  unable  to  meet  their  existing  debt 
repayment  schedules  without  supplemen- 
tal financial  assistance. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  tradi- 
tional commercial  and  cooperative  credit 
institutions  will  not  be  able  to  meet  all 
the  credit  needs  of  agriculture.  Out- 
standing farm  borrowing  is  already  at 
all-time  highs  and  will  increase  by  $25 
billion  in  1980.  Along  with  this  expansion 
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of  outstanding  farm  debt,  many  rural 
banks  are  at  or  near  their  lending  limits 
and  simply  cannot  loan  more  money  to 
farmers.  It  is  expected  that  demands  for 
agricultural  credit  in  1980  will  exceed  the 
amount  that  banks  can  make  available. 
There  is  a  clear  need  to  provide  pro- 
ducers with  an  additional  source  of  farm 
credit — and  S.  2269  meets  that  need. 

On  the  day  I  Introduced  S.  2269,  Sena- 
tor Hayakawa  and  I,  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification,  sent  a  letter  to 
Senator  Talmadge,  the  distinguished 
chairmEui  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
urging  the  quickest  possible  action  on 
this  legislation  to  extend  and  expand  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Talmadge  for 
his  leadership  in  moving  this  bill  so 
quickly,  and  I  hope  the  full  Senate  will 
appreciate  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  join  us  in  sending  this  bill  to  the 
President  for  signature  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.* 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  considering  today  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  extension  and 
the  amendments  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

I  do  not  believe  more  credit  is  the 
answer  to  the  farmers  problems,  but  I 
do  feel  adequate  credit  will  not  be  avail- 
able in  the  farming  community  unless 
this  act  is  extended. 

The  only  answers  to  the  farmers  prob- 
lems are  more  income  and  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  infiation  rate.  Without 
more  income  and  a  reduction  In  the  in- 
flation rate  farmers  wU  experience  a 
dramatic  decline  in  their  farm  profits 
during  1980. 

With  the  embargo,  with  Inflation  out 
of  control,  with  fuels  costs  going  up 
every  day,  and  with  interest  rates  ris- 
ing, farm  income  will  experience  another 
dramatic  decline. 

What  is  happening  in  our  economy 
poses  another  violent  shock  for  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  for  our  already  bat- 
tered and  bruised  national  economy. 
All  signs  are  pointing  toward  a  disas- 
trous year  for  farmers  with  a  decline  of 
from  25  percent  to  35  percent  in  fsum 
profits. 

CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  May 
15.  1980,  to  insure  or  guarantee  loans  to 
fanners  and  ranchers  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  from  normal  bor- 
rowing sources  in  order  to  finance  their 
agricultural  operations.  Inability  to  ob- 
tain credit  is  related  to  national  or  area- 
wide  economic  stresses,  such  as  a  general 
tightening  of  agricultural  credit  or  an 
unfavorable  relationship  between  pro- 
duction costs  and  prices  received  for 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  economic  stresses  that  led  to  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  in  1978  have 
not  abated,  so  there  is  a  clear  need  to 
extend  the  program. 

Outstanding  farm  borrowing,  which 
jumped  from  $90  bilhon  at  the  beginning 
of  1976  to  $157  billion  at  the  end  of  1979. 
is  expected  to  increase  by  $25  billion  to 


$182  billion  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Alcmg 
with  this  increase  in  outstanding  credit, 
the  loan-deposit  ratios  for  rural  banks 
are  at  all-time  highs. 

S.  2269  meets  the  needs  of  the  TJS. 
agricultural  economy  by  extending  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  authority  to 
make  loans  under  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  through  September 
30,  1981. 

About  $4  billion  has  already  been 
loaned  out  under  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program.  Present  indications 
are  that  there  is  a  demand  for  about  $1 
bilUon  in  additional  economic  emergency 
credit  through  the  remainder  of  the 
spring  planting  season. 

As  a  result,  the  program  will  exhaust 
all  available  loan  funds  and  come  to  a 
standstill — with  many  loan  appUcations 
still  to  be  processed — far  sooner  than  the 
May  15  date  of  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

S.  2269  addresses  this  problem — and 
makes  additional  funds  available  for  new 
loan  applications  that  will  be  received 
after  the  program  is  extended  past  May 
15 — by  increasing  from  $4  billion  to  $6 
billion  the  limit  on  outstanding  indebted- 
ness under  the  program. 

S.  2269  changes  the  interest  rate 
charged  on  insured  loans  made  under  the 
act  from  the  "cost-of -money"  rate  to  the 
rate  prevailing  in  the  private  market  for 
similar  loans,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Also,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1980,  the  bill  woiQd  amend  the 
act  to  require  applicants  for  economic 
emergency  loans  to  meet  the  credit  else- 
where test  required  for  the  other  farm 
loan  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  economic  condi- 
tions were  such  that  the  extension  of  the 
credit  bill  was  not  necessary.  But  that 
is  not  the  case.  I  recommend  passage  of 
this  bill.* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  2269)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference on  HH.  3398  and  aak.  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Tae  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
3398)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  relating  to  increases  In  the  tar- 
get prices  for  the  1979  crop  of  wheat,  com, 
and  other  commodities  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  *« 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
February  28, 1980.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3398,  as  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, adopts  the  Senate  provisions  in- 
creasing the  target  prices  for  the  1980 
craps  of  wheat  and  com  to  $3.63  and 
$2.35  per  bushel,  respectively.  For  the 
1981  crop,  the  target  prices  for  wheat 
and  com  will  be  not  less  than  the  1980 
target  prices  adjusted  upward  to  reflect 
increases  in  costs  of  production.  Based 
on  provisions  of  existing  law,  the  changes 
in  the  target  price  for  com  will  result  in 
changes  in  the  target  prices  for  the  other 
feed  grains.  In  1980,  the  target  price  for 
grain  sorghum  would  be  increased  to 
$2.50  per  bushel  and  the  target  price  for 
barley  to  $2.55  per  bushel. 

The  conference  report  extends  the  dis- 
aster payment  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  through 
the  1980  crop  year.  The  conference  re- 
port establishes  a  $100,000  annual  limita- 
tion CHI  disaster  payments  rather  than  a 
$50,000  limitation  as  provided  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments would,  as  under  existing  law, 
be  eligible  without  limitation  for  disaster 
payments. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  effec- 
tive for  the  1980  and  1981  crops,  to  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
commodity  loans  and  target  price  pay- 
ments, that  producers  not  plant  in  ex- 
cess of  their  normal  crop  acreage.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  approved  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  provision  to  allow 
farmers  who  exceed  their  normal  crop 
acreage  in  1980  to  remain  eUgible  for 
loans  and  reduced  target  price  payments. 
If  a  normal  crop  acreage  requirement  is 
in  effect  for  1980,  producers  exceeding 
their  normal  crop  acreage  will  not  be 
eligible  for  payments  in  1980  based  on 
the  increased  target  prices  contained  in 
HJl.  3398;  their  payments  will  be  based 
on  the  target  price  formula  contained 
in  present  law,  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  the  wheat 
target  price  will  be  $3.06  per  bushel  and 
the  com  target  price  $2.08  per  bushel. 

This  modification  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  unfair  exclusion  from 
the  price  support  program  of  farmers  in 
Southern  parts  of  the  country  who  nor- 
mally begin  planting  very  early  in  the 
year.  The  Secretary  will  be  ^le  to  Im- 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
voting  to  approve  the  confer- 
The  double  digit  inflation 
to  plague  the  U.S.  econ- 
lit  farmers  especially  hard, 
of  production  are  now  in- 
a  rate  of  about  11  or  12  per- 
Because  arm  production  is 
user  of  energy  and  energy- 
this  rapid  rate  of  in- 
costs  of  production  may  in- 
higher  levels  in  1980. 
price  increases  made  by  the 
report,  which  the  admlnis- 
will  provide  a  minimum 
protection  against  soaring 
for  U.S.  producers  of 
This  is  the  very  least 
for  these  producers,  particu- 
of  the  additional  burden 
1  lave  to  assume  as  a  result  of 
of  trade  with  Russia, 
crop  acreage  provisions  of 
bill  and  conference  report 
that  the  increases  in  1980  and 
prices  will  not  lead  to  greater 
of  grain  than  is  needed.  The 
acreage  provision,  if  im- 
by  the  Secretary,  will  keep 
farmlands  that  are  subject  to 
and  water  erosion  out  of 
production. 

disaster   payment   pro- 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
rice  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
.  The  Congress  is  working 
crop  insurance  reform  bill 
to  eliminate  the  need 
payments. 

hope  that  the  crop  insurance 
will  be  signed  into  law 
future.  In  the  meantime, 
ifiany  producers  of  program 
are  beginning  to  plant  1980 
any   protection   again.st 
H.R.  3398  responds  to 
)f  these  farmers  for  disaster 
extending  the  disaster  pay- 
through  the  end  of  the 
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that,  unless  H.R.  3398,  as 
the  committee  of  conference, 
into   law,   because  of  sky- 
ijicreases  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farm- 
( iffered  a  target  price  program 
1981  that  provides  little  pro- 


tecticm  against  economic  disaster.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  many  producers  of 
basic  commodities  may  not  be  afforded 
any  protection  against  natural  disaster 
in  1980  unless  this  bill  becomes  law.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 
•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  Senator  Talmadge  in  supporting  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3398. 

Inflation  is  soaring  in  most  sectors  of 
the  economy,  but  agriculture  is  espe- 
cially hard  hit.  The  costs  of  producing 
food  and  fiber  have  been  rising  at  a 
rate  of  over  10  percent  annually — and 
may  increase  even  more  in  1980.  But 
farmers,  because  they  cannot  control  the 
prices  at  which  they  sell  their  commodi- 
ties, cannot  pass  these  increased  costs  on 
to  the  buyer. 

It  is  now  estimated  that,  even  assum- 
ing nondisastrous  production  and  price 
trends,  farm  income  will  decrease  by  20 
percent  in  1980,  at  least  partly  because 
of  the  increased  production  costs  that 
farmers  will  have  to  absorb. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  our  economy  and  the  increas- 
ingly important  role  it  plays  in  reducing 
the  balance  of  payments  deficit  in  our 
international  trade,  we  have  adopted  a 
national  food  and  agriculture  policy  to 
protect  farmers  from  the  risk  of  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

However,  the  provisions  implementing 
this  policy  that  we  adopted  for  wheat 
and  feed  grain  farmers  in  the  omnibus 
food  and  agriculture  legislation  in  1977 
simply  have  not  kept  up  with  the  re- 
cent inflationary  spiral. 

If  our  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
are  to  continue  to  provide  an  adequate 
safety  net  for  producers  in  the  event 
that  market  prices  drop  substantially, 
they  must  be  brought  up  to  date.  And, 
this  is  what  H.R.  3398  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish. 

Under  H.R.  3398,  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  target  prices — which  are  price 
levels  for  the  commodities  established 
under  the  Government  program  to  in- 
sure farmers  minimum  income  protec- 
tion— are  raised  a  modest  7  percent  for 
the  1980  crop  year.  In  1981.  target  prices 
would  be  the  1980  prices  adjusted  up- 
ward to  reflect  changes  in  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

H.R.  3398  also  takes  an  important 
step  in  extending  the  disaster  payment 
programs  for  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  producers  through  the 
1980  crop  year.  "ITiese  programs  expired 
at  the  end  of  the  1979  crop  year,  and  the 
crop  insurance  reform  legislation,  which 
will  provide  a  substitute  for  the  disaster 
payment  programs,  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  This  leaves  a  dan- 
gerous gap  for  producers  of  these  basic 
commodities  with  the  spring  planting 
season  fast  approaching — or  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  having  already 
begun. 

Disaster  protection  is  an  important 


part  of  the  overall  national  agricultural 
program. 

Agricultural  production  is  singularly 
vulnerable  to  even  mildly  adverse  weath- 
er conditions;  and  because  of  the  heavy 
capital  investments  involved  in  modem 
farming,  the  loss  or  partial  loss  of  a  crop 
due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  can 
devastate  a  farmer  financially. 

H.R.  3398  eliminates  the  temporary 
gap  in  the  continuity  of  the  vital  dis- 
aster protection  program  by  providing 
an  interim  extension  of  the  disaster  pay- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
3398  are  designed  to  sustain  the  integrity 
of  our  Nation's  agricultural  program; 
and  it  is  imperative,  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  and  consumers  alike,  that  this 
bill  become  law.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
decisively  today  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report.* 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  modest  increase  in  the  target 
prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RECOGNmON  OF  SENATOR 
STEVENS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  be  recognized  for  the 
remainder  of  my  time  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time  he  wishes  to  use  and  follow- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
start  taking  the  time  out  of  my  time  for 
special  order  without  interruption. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  have 
on  the  special  order? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  seek  to  have  it  follow 
on  the  leadership's  time  so  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  not  be  interrupted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  yield- 
ing 15  minutes  on  the  special  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rec- 
ognized. 


BUDGET— 1  MONTH  OFF 
BROADWAY 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  previous  occasions  I  and  many 
others  in  this  body  have  made  many 
positive  suggestions  and  proposals  with 
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respect  to  the  economy  and  budgetary 
questions  related  to  that  economy.  Un- 
fortimately,  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
suggestions  have  gone  unheeded. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  being  exposed  to  the  theater  of  the 
absurd,  starring  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

On  January  28,  1980.  the  administra- 
tion's 1981  budget  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  This  budget  was  so 
badly  put  together  that  Congress  has 
been  required  to  begin  to  technically  re- 
construct most  of  it  in  addition  to  ex- 
amining its  policy  foundations.  Now,  1 
month  later,  we  are  exposed  to  a  bom- 
again,  inflation-fighting  administration 
that  says  "King's  X:  We  were  only  kid- 
ding. The  real  1981  budget  will  stand  up 
in  March  or  April,  and  it  will  be 
balanced."  If  you  believe  that  any  Carter 
budget  will  be  truly  balanced,  I  have 
some  land  on  the  Moon  that  you  might 
be  interested  in  buying. 

We  in  Congress  can  assume  that  this 
new  "balanced"  budget  will  be  balanced 
by  the  same  use  of  accounting  mirrors 
and  unauthorized  programs  that  made 
the  first  budget  so  unrealistic.  Once 
again,  we  in  Congress  will  have  to  try  to 
reconstruct  a  technically  sound  budget 
while  the  administration  blames  us  for 
the  consequences  of  correcting  their 
calculated  miscalculations.  No  one,  cer- 
tainly not  the  American  taxpayer,  de- 
serves this  kind  of  administrative  in- 
competence. 

Look  at  the  facts  that  made  the  first 
1981  budget  a  political  charade: 

The  administration  claims  that  its 
first  1981  budget  would  have  only  a  $5.8 
billion  deficit.  This  amazing  claim  is 
based;  first,  on  a  $134.1  billion  increase 
in  income  taxes  due  to  inflation  and 
statutory  new  taxes,  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration; second,  on  unrealistic 
assumptions  about  the  costs  of  new 
initiatives;  third,  on  equally  imrealis- 
tic  assumptions  about  budget  savings 
from  programs  Congress  has  yet  to 
approve;  fourth,  on  a  continued  gross 
underestimation  of  the  cost  of  infla- 
tion on  Federal  programs;  fifth,  on 
putting  new  expenditures  for  1981  in  a 
1980  supplemental  budget  request;  and 
finally,  by  ignoring  the  budget  impact 
of  the  rising  cost  of  fuel  for  many  ac- 
ti\lties.  Including  those  in  national 
defense. 

The  administration's  budget  assumes 
that  1981  revenues  will  refiect  a  2.8  per- 
cent growth  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct when,  in  fact,  the  growth  has  been 
falling  steadily  during  his  3  years  in 
office  and  is  now  negative.  Since  Carter 
has  ruled  out  investment  and  income  tax 
cuts  for  1980  and  has  advocated  a  mas- 
sive new  tax  on  American  energy  con- 
sumers instead,  there  is  little  chance  that 
the  economy  will  grow  and  a  real  chance 
of  a  major  recession,  something  we  have 
been  trying  to  talk,  ourselves  into  now 
for  the  better  part  of  12  months. 

The  administration's  encouragement 
of  high  interest  rates  will  further  re- 
strict growth  by  the  economy's  major 
employers,  that  is,  small-  and  medium- 


size    businesses,    thus    aggravating   the 
economy's  recessionary  tendencies. 

The  administration's  defense  budget 
is  a  laughable  example  of  big  talk,  little 
sticks,  and  curved  mirrors  instead  of 
substance.  The  defense  budget  is  only 
5.2  percent  of  the  GNP.  versus  over  twice 
that  figure  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
shows  no  sense  of  urgency  relative  to  our 
deteriorating  world  situation.  It  is  defi- 
cient in  total  growth  over  past  inade- 
quacies and  in  specific  conventional  and 
strategic  force  emphasis.  It  underesti- 
mates the  rate  of  inflation  by  a  factor  of 
two  and  even  assumes  energy  costs  will 
not  rise.  There  are  no  provisions  of  any 
significance  in  this  so-called  defense 
budget  to  encourage  trained  personnel 
to  stay  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  to  rapid- 
ly equip  those  forces  with  adequate 
quantities  of  modem  weapons.  All  we 
get  is  the  political  smokescreen  of  draft 
registration  which  diverts  our  attention 
and  has  little  to  do  with  anything. 

These  theatrical  attempts  by  the  Car- 
ter administration  to  hoodwink  the 
American  people  is  just  another  illus- 
tration of  the  lack  of  common  sense  and 
the  almost  total  inability  to  govern  that 
history  will  record  as  the  legacy  of  the 
Carter  years.  Look  at  the  record: 

The  infiation  rate  was  4.8  percent  in 
1976  and  going  down;  now  it  is  13.3  per- 
cent and  going  up. 

Prime  interest  rates  were  6  percent  in 
1976  and  steady;  now  they  are  16  percent 
and  going  up. 

The  growth  rate  of  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  was  5.9  percent  in  1976 
and  going  up;  now  this  rate  of  growth 
is  losing  ground  with  a  negative  1  per- 
cent and  getting  worse. 

The  unemployment  rate  was  going 
down  steadily  after  1975;  now  it  is  6.2 
percent  again  and  going  up. 

Tax  revenues  were  18.5  percent  of  the 
GNP  in  1976;  now  they  are  to  be  21.7 
percent  of  the  GNP  in  1981  and  pro- 
jected by  Carter  to  go  even  higher. 

There  are  many  other  symptoms  of 
this  unbelievable  failure  of  the  eco- 
nomic policy  or  nonpolicy  of  the  Carter 
administration.  Increases  in  personal 
income,  about  9.7  percent  for  1980,  have 
lost  major  ground  to  infiation  and  in- 
fiation-caused  tax  increases  of  about 
19  percent  for  1980.  Personal  savings 
are  at  an  all-time  low  at  4.1  percent  of 
income  because  possible  income  from 
interest  on  savings  is  only  about  half 
of  the  inflation  rate.  Extraordinarily 
high  interest  rates  on  loans  are  prevent- 
ing most  nonhomeowners  from  buying 
a  house  and  most  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  from  growing.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  for  the  President 
of  ttie  United  States  to  work  lor  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  rather 
than  his  own;  to  set  policy  to  save  our 
economy  rather  than  destroy  it?  I  think 
not. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 


OXXVI- 
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OUR  WORSENING  ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding  to  me,  aiul  I  thank 
the  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
our  worsening  economic  situation.  I  do 
not  want  to  play  the  role  of  an  economic 
Cassandra,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  overstating  it  to  say  that  we 
are  in  a  crisis.  This  is  reflected  by  nu- 
merous indicators  such  as  the  inflation 
rate,  our  productivity,  the  savings  rate, 
and  by  our  trade  deficit.  It  is  refiected 
in  the  bond  market,  and  in  the  stock 
market  which  dropped  8.79  points  yes- 
terday in  very  slow  trading.  It  is  refiected 
by  the  continuing  decline  of  the  dollar 
in  international  markets,  and  sky-high 
interest  rates. 

Most  disturbing  of  all,  however,  is 
that  our  economic  crisis  is  refiected  by 
a  loss  of  faith  by  the  American  people 
in  the  Government's  ability  to  do  any- 
thing meaningful  about  any  of  these 
problems.  A  recent  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  points  out  that  whereas  the 
public  up  imtil  now  has  believed  that  in- 
fiation would  eventually  level  off,  they 
now  believe  that  inflation  is  firmly  in- 
grained in  our  economy.  As  numerous 
economists  have  pointed  out.  inflation 
and  its  solution  depend  in  large  part  on 
the  public's  percepticm  of  the  future 
of  infiation.  The  public  is  not  going  to 
save,  the  businessman  is  not  going  to 
invest,  if  money  is  going  to  lose  its  value 
so  rapidly  that  any  possible  gains  are 
nullified.  One  of  the  real  paradoxes  is 
that  infiation  itself  tends  to  cause  more 
inflation. 

This  appears  to  be  the  situation  now. 
Inflation  is  running  at  somewhere  be- 
tween 18  to  21  percent,  depending  on 
which  index  you  look  at.  This  is  obvi- 
ously intolerable.  It  means  a  doubling  of 
prices  within  about  5  years.  It  demands 
remedial  action — now! 

President  Carter  apparently  Is  going 
to  announce  some  major  policy  recom- 
mendations in  the  near  future.  He  may 
impose  some  lunds  of  credit  controls  or 
a  freeze  on  Government  hiring  or  even 
wage  and  price  controls  or  request  stiff 
budget  cutbacks  or  more  weekend  meet- 
ings to  talk  about  all  of  that. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  see 
weekend  meetings  this  past  weekend, 
and  that  is  3  years  too  late,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  seen  worsening  economic 
conditions  and  no  real,  genuine  effort 
made  to  solve  those  economic  problems, 
and  they  have  gotten  worse. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  facing  us, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  failure  to  develop  a 
consensus  about  the  real  source  of  our 
present  economic  ills,  and  what  the  real 
alternatives  are  in  solving  those  prob- 
lems. This  administration  has  failed 
miserably  to  focus  attention  on  those 
real,  genuine  sources  and  the  alterna- 
tives we  have  to  solve  those  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  begin  an  immediate,  an  inde- 
pendent, a  nonpolitical  analysis  of  the 
economic  situation  that  confronts  us. 
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a  tax  on  energy  exploration.  The  total 
revenues  available  since  1965  are  $6.5  bil- 
lion and  projected  revenues  to  1989  are 
$7.2  billion.  The  public  is  not  generally 
aware  of  how  this  fund  works.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  fund  is  used  for  direct  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition.  The  remaining  60 
percent  provides  matching  funds  on  a 
50/50  matching  basis  with  State  funds. 
While  the  Federal  funds  may  be  used 
only  for  land  acquisition,  the  State 
matching  funds  can  be  used  for  plan- 
ning and  development  as  well  as  ac- 
quisition. Each  100  Federal  tax  dollars 
may  generate  $160  to  be  used  for  pub- 
lic land  acquisition,  planning,  and  de- 
velopment. Since  the  inception  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  in 
1965,  the  Federal  Government  has  obli- 
gated $2.12  billion  for  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition. In  addition  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  obligated  $2.19  billion  to 
State  programs  to  which  the  State  miast 
match  an  equal  amount  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  development.  In  addition 
to  these  funds,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized almost  $4  billion  for  Federal 
acquisition  of  private  land  during  the 
next  11  years.  The  Federal  Government 
now  owns  over  one-third  of  all  VS. 
land.  State  and  local  governments  own 
over  6  percent  and  are  acquiring  pri- 
vate land  as  well  over  1  million  acres 
per  year  with  the  assistance  of  massive 
Federal  and  State  tax  dollars. 

In  a  recent  General  Accounting  OfBce 
Report  entitled,  "The  Federal  Drive  to 
Acquire  Private  Lands  Should  Be  Re- 
assessed," the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  Federal  agencies  have  been  follow- 
ing a  general  practice  of  acquiring  as 
much  private  land  as  possible  regardless 
of  need,  alternative  land  control  meth- 
ods, and  impacts  on  private  landowners. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  digest  to  that  report  dated  Decem- 
ber 14,  1979,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Drive  To  Acquire  Private  Lands 
Should  Be  Reassessed 

The  Federal  Government  owns  over  one- 
third  of  all  U.S.  land  with  authorization  to 
acquire  up  to  $4  bUUon  of  private  land  dur- 
ing the  next  1 1  years. 

The  National  Park,  Forest,  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Services  had  been  following  a  gen- 
eral practice  of  acquiring  as  much  private 
land  as  poeslWe  regardless  of  need,  alterna- 
tive land  control  methods,  and  Impctcts  on 
private  landowners. 

QAO  recommends  that  the  Secretaries  oS 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  Jointly  establish 
a  policy  on  when  lands  should  be  purchased 
or  When  other  protection  alternatives,  such 
as  ea-ements,  zoning,  and  Federal  controls, 
should  be  used:  critically  evaluate  the  need 
to  purchase  additional  lands  In  existing  proj- 
ects; and  prepare  plans  Identifying  lands 
needed  to  achieve  project  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives at  every  new  project  before  acquir- 
ing land. 

OAO  believes  the  Congress  should  oversee 
the  Implementation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  review  was  made  by  the  request  of 
the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National 


Paries  and  Insular  Affairs,  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

DIGEST 

Federal  agencies  need  to  acquire  private 
lands  essential  to  achieving  the  objectives 
of  parks,  forests,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  pre- 
serves, recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  national  areas  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affaire,  asked  QAO 
to  examine  the  Federal  Government's  policies 
and  practices  for  purchasing  title  to  land 
versus  using  less  expensive  protective  meth- 
ods. This  report  focuses  on  the  activities  of 
three  Federal  agencies  with  major  land  man- 
agement and  acquisition  programs — the  PM- 
est  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  three  agencies  generally  followed  the 
practice  of  acquiring  as  much  land  as  possi- 
ble without  regard  to  need  and  alternatives 
to  purchase  imless  specially  spelled  out  In 
leglislatlon.  Consequently,  lands  have  been 
purchased  not  essential  to  achieving  project 
objectives,  and  before  planning  how  the  land 
was  to  be  used  and  managed.  Because  of  this 
practice.  Federal  agencies  overlooked  viable 
alternative  land  protection  strategies  such 
as  easements,  zoning,  and  other  Federal  regu- 
latory controls  Including  the  dredge  and  flU 
permit  program  for  protecting  wetlands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  (See  p.  9.) 
magnitude  of  tedsral  land  ownkrship  ads 
purcrasxs 

Over  one-third  of  all  the  land  In  the  United 
States  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  local  and  State  governments  holding  a 
small  but  growing  share  (6  percent).  Ad- 
ditional land  is  held  in  trust  for  Indians, 
bringing  total  public  ownership  to  42  percent. 
Most  of  this  was  In  the  public  domain  and 
never  owned  by  private  individuals  (700  mil- 
lion of  the  760  million  federally  owned  acres) . 
Thus,  some  60  million  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired. (See  p.  1.) 

During  fiscal  years  1973-77,  the  National 
Park.  Forest,  and  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Services 
acquired  fxUl  or  partial  title  to  2.2  mUMon 
acres  for  $606  million.  The  predominant 
acquisition  method  used  was  purchase  of  full 
title,  accounting  for  88  percentage  of  the 
acreage  and  95  percent  of  the  costs.  Current 
legislation  authorizes  up  to  $10  biUlon 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund — $4  billion  for  Federal  acquisition  and 
$6  billion  for  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment over  the  next  1 1  years  and  assures  that 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  State  and  local 
governments,  will  continue  to  Increase  their 
inventories  of  land.  (See  p.  S.) 

COSTS  AND  IMPACTS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDEUD  XM 
LAND    PURCHASES 

Government  acquisition  of  private  lands 
for  protection,  preservation,  and  recreation 
Is  costly  and  usually  prevents  the  land  from 
being  used  for  resource  development,  agrt- 
ciilture,  and  family  dwellings.  It  also  removes 
the  land  from  local  property  tax  rolls,  al- 
though payments  are  made  to  local  govern- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes.  (See  p.  10.) 

Agencies  have  regularly  exceeded  original 
cost  estimates  for  purchasing  land.  The  cost 
of  many  projects  has  doubled,  tripled,  even 
quadrupled  from  original  estimates  and  au- 
thorizations. Also,  agencies  have  bought  land 
without  adequate  consideration  of  the  Im- 
pact on  communities  and  private  owners  by 
viewing  acquisition  of  full  title  as  the  only 
way  to  protect  lands  within  project  bound- 
aries. 

For  example,  for  three  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  GAG  reviewed,  the  original  congress- 
ional ceUlngs  had  Increased  from  $11  mllllOQ 
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to  $34  minion,  an  Increase  of  210  percent. 
This  Is  in  a  program  where  land  acquisition 
was  Intended  to  be  minimal.  Yet,  agencies 
are  buying  as  much  land  as  possible,  leading 
to  increased  costs  and  local  opposition.  (See 
p.  17.) 

NEW    LAND    PROTECTION    STRATEGIES    AMD    OVKR- 
ALL   POUCIES    NEEDED 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  overall 
policy  on  how  much  land  It  should  protect, 
own,  and  acquire. 

When  the  objectives  of  a  project  concern 
preservation,  conservation,  or  aesthetic 
values,  the  Government  need  not  necessarily 
own  all  of  the  land  but  could  control  the  use 
of  lands  by  alternative  means  such  as  ease- 
ments and  zoning.  Alternatives  are  feasible 
and  have  been  used  successfully.  For  example. 
the  Forest  Service  at  the  754,000-acre  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  In  Idaho, 
successfully  worked  with  private  landowners, 
conservation  groups.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  Federal  agencies  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  the 
area  effectively  combining  land  use  controls, 
easements,  and  selected  private  land  ac- 
quisition for  this  project.  (See  p.  22.) 

Although  the  National  Park,  Forest,  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Services  now  have  policies 
requiring  consideration  of  less  than  full- 
fee  acquisition,  many  agency  offlcials  argued 
that  partial  Interests  are  costly.  Ineffective, 
and  administratively  burdensome.  These 
feelings  could  hamper  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  agencies'  policies.  Further,  their 
arguments  seem  to  be  perceived  rather  than 
demonstrated  because  there  has  been  suc- 
cessful use  of  acquiring  partial  interests  in 
land.  For  example,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  administers  wetland  easements  on  1.1 
million  acres  In  the  upper  Midwest.  While 
there  have  been  relatively  few  violations 
among  the  18.000  easements  (340  In  fiscal 
year  1976)  officials  stated  that  the  use  of 
easements  provided  protection  of  four  times 
as  much  land  as  could  have  been  acquired 
through  full-title  purchase. 

Alternatives  could  offer  other  benefits.  Re- 
sistance to  Federal  acquisition  should  be  re- 
duced, since  the  land  will  remain  on  the 
tax  rolls.  Reeldents  will  retain  their  homes, 
obviating  relocation  costs.  Certain  agricul- 
tural lands  could  remain  in  productive  use, 
with  the  scenic  values  protected.  Finally, 
the  Federal  Government  woiUd  be  saved  the 
cost  of  administering  the  area  although 
there  could  be  costs  associated  with  enforce- 
ment and  maintenance.  (See  p.  23.) 

Opportunities  also  exist  to  work  with  State 
and  local  governments.  For  example,  when  a 
52-mUe  section  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
was  made  a  component  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System,  local  zoning  ordinances 
were  changed  to  provide  protection.  The 
Park  Service,  however,  viewed  this  as  only 
a  temporary  measure  until  it  could  pur- 
chase titles  and  restrictive  easements  to  all 
the  lands  In  the  Park  Service's  27-mlle  sec- 
tion. Costs  have  Increased  from  the  Initial 
legislated  celling  of  $7.3  million  to  the  cur- 
rent ceiling  of  $19  million. 

This  attitude  toward  zoning  has  antago- 
nized local  communities  and  landowners.  On 
the  contrary,  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  which  have  responsibility  for  25 
miles,  feel  easements  and  zoning  can  ade- 
quately protect  the  river.  Thus,  neither  plans 
any  major  fee-title  purchases.  In  this 
and  several  other  projects  It  reviewed,  OAO 
believes  the  Federal  agency  could  have  re- 
lied on  the  local  initiatives  taken  to  protect 
the  land  until  It  was  evident  that  the  pro- 
tective provisions  would  change.  At  that 
time.  Federal  agencies  could  either  protest 
the  change  or.  if  necessary,  proceed  to  pur- 
chase lands  through  negotiation  or  con- 
demnation. (See  p.  30.) 

In  summary,  alternatives  to  fuU-tltle  ac- 
quisition, such  as  easements,  aonlng.  and 


other  Federal  regulatory  oontrols,  are  feasi- 
ble and  could  be  used  by  Federal  agencies 
where  appropriate.  GAO  recognizes  that  some 
lands  must  be  purchased  If  they  are  essen- 
tial to  achieving  project  objectives.  (See  p. 
34.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior Jointly  establish  a  policy  for  Federal 
protection  and  acquisition  of  land.  The  Sec- 
retaries should  explore  the  various  alterna- 
tives to  land  acquisition  and  provide  policy 
guidance  to  land-managing  agencies  on 
when  lands  should  be  purchased  or  when  al- 
ternatives should  be  used  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  manage  national  parks,  forests, 
wildlife  refuges,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  rec- 
reation areas,  and  others. 

OAO  further  recommends  that  the  Secre- 
taries evaluate  the  need  to  purchase  addi- 
tional lands  in  existing  projects.  This  eval- 
uation should  Include  a  detailed  review  of 
alternative  ways  to  preserve  and  protect 
lands  needed  to  achieve  project  objectives. 

GAO  further  recommends  that  at  every 
new  project,  before  private  lands  are  ac- 
quired, project  plans  be  prepared  which — 

Identify  specifically  the  land  needed  to 
meet  project  purposes  and  objectives; 

Consider  alternative  land  protection  strate- 
gies; 

Weigh  the  need  for  the  land  against  the 
costs  and  impacts  on  private  landowners  and 
State  and  local  governments; 

Show  close  coordination  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  maximum  reliance  on 
their  existing  land  use  controls;  and 

Determine  minor  boundary  changes  which 
could  save  costs,  facilitate  management,  or 
minimize  bad  effects. 

RECOMMENDATION    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

OAO  is  recommending  that  the  Congress 
during  Its  authorization,  oversight,  and  ap- 
propriation deliberations  require  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  made  in  implementing 
GAO's  recommendations.  This  should  in- 
clude a  determination  on  the  extent  project 
plans  for  new  and  existing  projects  have 
been  prepared  which,  as  a  mintiniim, 

Evaluate  the  need  to  purchase  lands  es- 
sential to  achieving  project  objectives. 

Detail  alternative  ways  to  preserve  and 
protect  lands,  and 

Identify  the  Impact  on  private  landowners 
and  others. 

Congressional  oversight  In  Implementation 
of  GAO's  recommendations  Is  needed  because 
of  the — 

Large  sums  of  money  available  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  ac- 
quisition of  private  lands; 

Practice  followed  by  Federal  agencies  of 
acquiring  as  much  private  land  as  possible 
resulting  In  unnecessary  land  purchases  and 
adverse  Impacts  on  private  landowners; 

Successful  use  of  alternatives  to  full-title 
acquisition  to  achieve  project  objectives; 
and 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  numy  agency 
officials  to  use  less  than  full-title  acquisi- 
tion to  achieve  project  objectives. 

APPRAISAL   OF    AGENCT    COMBfENTS 

Four  of  the  five  agencies  responding — 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  National  Park 
Service,  and  Heritage  Conservation  and  Rec- 
reation Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior— generally  agreed  with  GAO's  recom- 
mendations or  said  they  were  In  compliance. 
The  agencies  sharply  disagreed  with  some  of 
GAO's  conclusions  and  defended  their  prac- 
tices as  being  consistent  with  Congressional 
intent.  (See  pp.  37  to  49.) 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service  stated  that  what  Is  needed  Is  a 
thorough    research,    analysis,    and    training 


program  to  encourage  project  managers  to 
use  alternative  land  protection  strategies. 
GAO  agrees  this  Is  needed  and  should  be 
considered  during  the  development  of  a  new 
Federal  land  protection  and  acquisition 
policy.  (See  p.  48.) 

Interior's  Office  of  the  Solicitor  (1lB»giee<1 
with  the  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Its  major  point  was  that  the  recommenda- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Congress. 

OAO  believes  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior  have  the  authority  to 
implement  GAO's  recommendations.  Further 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Park, 
Forest,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services  have 
adopted  separate  policies  requiring  consid- 
eration of  less  than  full-fee  acquisition. 
(Seep.  48.) 

GAO  believes  the  case  examples  Included 
in  the  report  and  appendix  I  adeqxiately 
support  the  conclusions  reached.  Further, 
OAO  believes  that  where  It  Is  feasible  to  pro- 
tect areas  and  to  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tunities to  the  American  public  by  using 
alternatives  to  fuU-tltle  acquisition,  then 
the  alternatives  should  be  used.  In  no  way  Is 
GAO  against  Federal  full -title  acquisition  of 
land  when  it  has  been  determined  that  ac- 
quiring such  lands  is  essential  to  achieving 
project  objectives.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  California  is  a  prime  example  of 
this  trend.  California  is  singled  out  be- 
cause of  the  recent  action  on  HJl.  3757 
and  because  it  presents  a  strcxig  case  in 
point.  CallfOTnla  is  about  100  million 
acres  in  size.  Fully  47.5  percent  of  this 
acreage  was  owned  in  fee  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  of  September,  1978.  More 
than  44  million  acres  were  pid>lic  domain 
Isuids  and,  in  addition,  more  than  3,400.- 
000  acres  had  been  acquired  by  purchase, 
donation,  and  condemnation.  The  Forest 
Service  alone  has  more  than  5.5  million 
acres  in  fee  ownership  in  California  to- 
gether with  an  additional  142,000  acres 
under  direct  control,  but  not  owned  in 
fee.  The  addition  of  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park  would  bring  the  total  acre- 
age in  California  under  Forest  Service 
management  to  almost  5  million  acres.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables  de- 
tailing the  status  of  federally-owned 
land  in  California  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 

Land  statUtica  for  the  State  of  California 
(Asof  Sept.  30,  1979) 

Total  acres  of  the  State 100,206,720.00 

In  public  domain 44,204,984.60 

Acquired  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment           3,404,656.00 

Total   Federal   owner- 
ship (47.6  %)- 47.609,639.60 

National      Park      Service 
(Dec.  1979)  : 

Acres  owned  In  fee 4,  483,  982.  26 

Less  than  fee 20.  SO 

Other  public  lands  w/ln  NPS 
areas  and  subject  to  regu- 
lation   120,943.61 

Private  lands  w/ln  NPS  areas 
and  subject  to  regulation.  132, 706.  37 

Total 4.787,662.73 

National      Park      Service 
(Dec.  1979) : 
Acres  owned  In  fee 20,343,326.00 

Less  than  fee  (less  than)...  1,000.00 

Other  public  lands  w/ln  FS 

areas  subject  to  regulation 

Including  private  lands...      3, 929.  780. 00 

Total  (20.3%) aO.  369.  sea.  00 
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fee. 


Fish  and  Wl  dlUe  Service 
(Sept.  1979   : 
Acres  owned  In 
Less  tbaxi  fee. 
PubUc  domain: 

Primary  Juris  Uctlon. 

Secondary  ju)  iadlction — 

Jcdnt  jurlsdlc  Ion. 


Total 


fi« 


Bureau  of 
ment  (Dec 
Lands  owned  In 
Less      than 

rights) 

Other    public 

BLM  areas  su 

laUon) 

Private     lands 

areas    subjecl 

tlon 


Lijid 


lands     w/ln 
1  iject  to  regu- 


Total 


Landt  owned 
Department  of 

Agrlcviltural 
Sou 
Department  of 
National 
Admin: 
Energy 


Ck>nserva  tlon 


Ocea[ilc 
istraJ  Ion 
Reseaiofa 
Adinlnl8tra<  Ion 


Comn  unlcatlons  ( 


Servli  es 


Federal 
slon  . 

Oeneral 
Department   of 
and  Welfan 

Health  £ 

National  Institute 

Social  Securlt^ 
Department  of 
Developmei^ 

Offlce  of  the 
Dei>artment  of 
than  alreat^ 

Geological 

Bureau  of  In|llan 
Depckrtment  of 

Immigration 
Service 

Bureau  of 
Department  of  t^bor: 

Manpower 
National  Aeronautics 

ministration 
United  States 
United  States 
Ftederal  Avlatlor 
Bureau  of  the 
United  States  t 
Veterans  Admli^stratlon 
Water  and 

(Bureau  of 

Acres  owned 

Less  than  fee 

Army  Corps 
permit  Jurisdiction 


<n|/ee  title  aa  of  December  1977 

Agriculture  : 

1  Research  Service 353.7 

Service 107. 1 

(^mmerce: 

and  Atmoepherlc 

18.1 

and  Development 

7,692.7 

Commls- 


Powsr 


lO' 


Fed'ral 
Taloe 


Mr.  STEVEfr 
60.000  acres 
eral  action 
"Threatened 
posals  for 
Sur.  Lake 
Great  Basin 
Federal 
50  percent 

Since  the 
Water 
Oovemment 
in  matching 
of  December 
Federal  and 
non-Federal 
this  period 
has  resulted 
than  401.000 
Land  and 
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Manage- 
1979) : 
fee 

(mineral 


w/ln     BLM 
to   regula- 


82.299.00 
S.  830.  00 

419.00 

11.466.00 

125.  702.  00 

226.  716.  00 


16. 210, 000.00 
3. 584.  897. 00 

(unknown) 

17. 600.  00 


tivities  only.  Under  conservation  pro- 
grams other  than  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  nearly  645,000  addi- 
tional acres  in  California  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $222  million.  These 
figures  do  not  include  military  acquisi- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tables,  detailing  the  cost  and  acreage 
figures  given,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as.  follows: 

FEDERAL  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  PRIVATE 
LANDS  IN  CALIFORNIA  UNDER  THE  UNO  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  (AS  OF  DEC.  30,  1979) 

Federal  Programs  in  the  State  OMigattd 


19. 812.  497.  00        pedwal  agMcy 


Acres 


Cost 


National  Forest  Sendee 73. 256. 07  J47, 810, 078 

National  Park  Service 175,081.86  543,872,236 

Fiih  and  Wildlife  Service 16,360.63  9,834,560 

Bureau  ot  Land  Management 2, 877. 16  795, 798 

ToW 267,575.72  602,312.672 


Stite  Programs  (50-Perc«nt  Match  to  Federal  Funds)  Obligated 


Administration  -  - 
Health,   Education, 


Administration.  . 
of  Education.. 

Administration 

Housing  and  Urban 
t: 

I  Secretary 

the  Interior   (other 
presented) : 

S\|rvey 

AfTalrs 

J^aattce: 
and    Naturalization 


120.0 
965.3 


37.2 

12.4 

8.8 


Type  of  project 


ber 


FadenI 

funds 


State 
funds 


Prl  sons. 


2.7 


13.3 
260.4 


47.7 
639.7 


Planning 10 

Acquisition 261 

Development 435 

Redevelopment 4 

Combined 3 

Total 713 

Total  acres,  133.579.2. 


11,625,933.56 

91,  703, 855. 66 

60, 046, 991. 78 

287, 526. 00 


{812,966 

48, 851, 927 

30,023,495 

143, 763 


159,664,307.00    79,832,151 


Aemi 


Amount 


Adi  olnlstratlon. 


Foetal 

0>B8t  ' 


Mi 


and  Space  Ad- 
1,151.3 

Service 471.7 

Ouard 4,291.7 

Administration 962. 0 

nt 3.9 

Information  Agency..  1,  760.  8 

2,276.0 

Resources  Service 
Reclamation) : 

n  fee 193,085 

11,059 

Engineers;  Wet  lands  under 
acreage  unknown. 


Total  government  funds  obli- 
gated for  the  acquisition  of 

private  lands  under  the  land 

and  water  conservation  fund 

in  the  State  of  California $742,868,454.66 

Total  acres  acquired  by  this 

program ._. 401,154.92 

Total  funds  committed  to  this 

program    in   the  State   of 

Caljfomia 841,809,130 


UNDER  PROGRAMS  OTHER  THAN  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND 


Federal  agency 


Acres 


Cost 


rs.  In  CalifcHnia  close  to 
&te  listed  for  further  Fed- 
be  cause  of  classification  as 
Ifatural  Landmarks."  Pro- 
acquisition  in  the  Big 
Irvine  Coast,  and  the 
ftirk  would  push  the  total 
ownership  in  the  State  to  over 


iiceptlon  of  the  Land  and 

Conservation  Fund,  the  Federal 

obligated  to  California 

fiiids  almost  $160  million  as 

1979.  Government  funds, 

£  tate,  obligated  to  acquire 

lands  in  California  during 

totals  almost  $842  million  and 

the  acquisition  of  more 

dcres.  This  sum  represents 

Water  CiHiservation  Fund  ac- 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 
Migratory  bird  fund: 

Acquisition  in  fee 33,295      {6,672,000 

Acquisition  of  leases  and  case- 

ments 4,308          845,000 

TobI 37,603       7,517.000 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (since 

1969only) 23.7            23,500 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  (since  1902 

only) 291,120    100,541,000 

National  Forest  Servica: 

WeelisAct 123.062         966.722 

Receipts  Act 30,388       1.28',938 

ToUl 153,450       2,249,660 

Department  of  Defense: 
U.S.  Army: 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

Militery 1,041,764       8,345,000 

Civil 162,675     96,176,000 

Total - 1,204,439    104,521,000 

U.S.  Navy.. 488,478    144,850,000 

U.S.  Air  Force 379.786     33,679,000 

DODtotel 2,072,703    283,050,000 

National  Park  Service(prier  to  1965).  (>)     15, 821. 47  j 


>  Not  available. 


GOVERNMENT  DOLURS  FOR  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
CAUFORNIA 

Amount 


Land  and  water  conservation  fund {841,809, 103 

Federal  acquisition  other  than  LWCF 222,328,633 

Tom 1,064,137,736 


Note:  These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  operation  and 
management  of  the  programs  over  the  life  of  the  program. 
Neither  do  these  figures  include  such  costs  as  legal  fees,  relo- 
cation assistance,  Federal  in-lieu  of  tax  payments,  or  other 
actual  costs  associated  with  land  acquisition. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  the  passage  of 
HJl.  3757  this  Congress  has  In  effect 
taken  out  of  production  a  53,000-acre 
cattle  ranch  which  has  been  in  private 
family  ownership  for  78  years  and  3  gen- 
erations. This  action  further  depletes  the 
amoimt  of  productive  agricultural  land 
in  a  State  which  lost  1.5  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  between  1967  and  1977. 
The  loss  of  the  agricultural  land  base 
nationally  is  of  grave  concern.  Between 
1950  and  1967  this  country  lost  at  an 
average  annual  rate,  1.14  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  per  year.  Between  1967 
and  1975  this  rate  of  loss  accelerated  to 
2.08  million  acres  per  year. 

We  have  lost  nearly  5  percent  of  the 
private  cattle  land  in  this  country  since 
1965  by  direct  Federal  land  acquisition. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  have  also  lost  an 
additional  5  percent  of  the  private  cattle 
land  in  this  country  due  to  Federal  land 
regulations  on  private  cattle  ranching. 

Shrinkage  of  the  supply  of  agricultural 
land  for  production  will  drive  the  price  of 
food  up  as  a  natural  result  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Increasing  food  costs 
add  significantly  to  inflation  and  have  a 
measurable  impact  on  low-income  family 
food  dollars. 

With  the  increased  Government 
acquisition  of  private  lands  from  the  tax 
base  of  the  State  of  California  there  are 
direct  and  measurable  demands  to  in- 
crease property  taxes  on  remaining  pri- 
vate lands  to  offset  the  reduction  in  sup- 
ply. This  is  curious  in  the  State  whose 
citizens  developed  and  passed  a  proposi- 
tion to  reduce  property  taxes  which  later 
became  a  national  tax  revolt. 

The  Park  Service  estimates  that  it  will 
cost  $25  million  to  acquire  the  privately 
held  lands  in  Channel  Islands  National 
P£u*k.  Can  this  estimate  be  trusted?  Past 
experience  indicates  that  it  cannot.  Pri- 
vate appraisers  indicate  the  cost  may  be 
as  high  as  $40-$50  million  based  on  com- 
parable sales  in  the  surea.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice estimate  for  land  acquisition  under 
the  1968  Redwood  National  Park  Act  was 
$92  million.  By  December  of  1978.  $190 
million  in  land  and  cash  had  been  award- 
ed to  private  landowners  with  another 
$58  million  in  claims  still  pending.  The 
Comptroller  General  in  the  report  pre- 
viously cited  found  four  similar  examples 
of  badly  understated  estimates.  The  four 
examples  are  the  Eleven  Point  Wild  and 
Scenic  River,  the  Sawtooth  Nation  Rec- 
reation Area,  the  Lower  St.  Croix  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverway  and  the  Rouge 
Wild  and  Scenic  River.  The  Park  Service 
estimated  that  acquisition  in  these  parks 
would  cost  $30.8  million.  The  actual 
acquisition  cost  was  $82  million. 

Will  Congress  be  able  to  trust  the 
figures  which  will  shortly  be  presented 
for  acquisition  in  the  Big  Spur,  Lake  Ta- 
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hoe,  Irvine  Coast,  and  the  Great  Basin 
Park  areas?  Experience  shows  that  re- 
liance on  figures  presented  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  parks  would  be  mis- 
placed and  that  we  can  expect  to  ulti- 
mately spend  from  50  percent  to  100  per- 
cent more  for  acquisition  than  is  origin- 
ally estimated.  I  ask  unanimous  ccxisent 
that  a  chart  detailing  these  new  areas 
under  consideration  for  acquisition  in 
the  State  of  California  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  areas  under  consideration  in  State  of 
California 

The  Orange  Coast  National  Urban  Park 
(Irvine  Coast) : 

Parcel  No.  1,  1,340  acres  of  private  land. 

Parcel  No.  2,  3,667  acres  of  private  land. 

Parcel   No.  3,  989   acres  of  private   land. 

State  of  California  has  already  purchased 
1,898  acres  of  private  land  in  the  center  of 
the  area  under  consideration  at  a  cost  of 
$32.6  million.  This  Is  ocean  front  property 
and  was  sold  at  bargain  sale  price  for  tax 
piurposes. 

(Estimated  cost  per  acre  in  open  market  is 
$2O-$2S,000)  : 

State  of  California  heis  also  obtained  an 
option  on  393  acres  at  (3.25  mllUon  of  up- 
land property  again  at  bargain  sale  prices  for 
tax  purposes. 

(Estimated  cost  per  acre  in  open  market 
is  (10-»1S.OOO) : 

Total  estimated  cost  for  this  proposal, 
tiased  on  comparable  sales  is: 

Federal  purchase,  $120.1-9150.125  mlUlon. 

State  purchase,  $38.8&-$40  million. 

Lake  Tahoe  National  Recreation  Area  (For- 
est Service) : 

On  California  side  alone  this  proposal 
would  include  27,000  acres  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $44-$200  mlUlon. 

Big  Sur  National  Scenic  Area  (Forest 
Service) : 

Area  would  include  40  to  60  miles  of  coast- 
line from  the  hlghwater  mark  on  the  ocean 
border  to  the  ridge  or  crest  line  of  the  moun- 
tains inland.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
35-45,000  acres  of  private  land  would  be 
within  the  area  in  addition  to  part  of  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest.  This  does  not 
Include  the  Hearst  Ranch  of  77,000  acres 
which  has  been  discussed  in  some  proposals. 

Total  area  \mder  consideration  wotild  be 
in  excess  of  300,000  acres. 

There  are  no  cost  estimates  on  this  pro- 
posal at  this  time. 

The  Great  Basin  Park  (National  Park 
Service) : 

Although  mostly  federal  land  the  creation 
of  this  park  would  seriously  endanger  exist- 
ing cattle  lands  and  mining  interests.  This 
park  involves  four  states  and  is  150-170,000 
acres.  No  cost  estimates. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  American  public  is 
being  properly  informed  on  the  true  cost 
of  the  acquisition  of  private  land  before 
decisions  to  acquire  are  made.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  cited  are  for  acquisition  only. 
The  costs  of  development,  management, 
legal  services  for  Government  and  the 
Itmdowner,  additional  Federal  employees 
and  relocation  are  not  included  and 
these  costs  are  substantial.  Hie  lost 
property  tax  revenue  to  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  the  Federal  in-lieu  of  tax  pay- 
ments are  not  included  and  these  costs 
are  also  substantial.  Finally  there  are 
high  social  costs.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  have  lost  their  homes  and 
dreams  to  their  Government's  malignant 
appetite  for  private  land.  TTiere  are  over 


21,000  condemnations  pending  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Over  half  are 
Declarations  of  Taking.  Under  a  Decla- 
ration of  Taking,  title  is  taken  before  the 
owners  are  paid  for  their  land,  which  in 
practice  denies  owners  the  opportunity 
to  argue  the  Government's  right  to  take 
away  their  homes  and  heritage. 

When  is  enough  enough?  When  do  we 
stop  taking  land  from  private  ownership 
and  putting  it  into  public  ownership? 

Federal  ownership  of  land  in  the  State 
of  California  alone  is  approaching  50 
percent.  State  ownership  in  California 
represents  an  additional  7  percent.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  time  that  the  Senate  and 
this  Nation  stop  and  come  to  grips  with 
these  serious  questions.  A  national  policy 
is  urgently  needed.  Last  year  a  number 
of  members  of  this  body  joined  me  in  re- 
questing special  oversight  hearings  into 
federal  land  acquisition  policies  and 
practices.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  agreed  to  hold  those  hear- 
ings and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  be 
scheduled  soon.  Twenty-six  Members  of 
the  House,  over  half  of  which  are  from 
the  majority  party  have  requested  simi- 
lar hearings. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  deserves 
the  urgent  attention  of  this  body  and  the 
Nation,  before  it  is  too  late  to  recoup  the 
serious  damage  being  done. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  10  issue  of  Newsweek  contains  a 
guest  editorial  by  George  McDougall, 
special  assistant  to  the  Governor  of  Puer- 
to Rico  entitled,  "The  Case  for  the  51st 
State."  The  editorial  makes  a  very  per- 
suasive and  telling  argument  in  favor  of 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico.  Coining  from 
a  State  which  fought  a  long  and  some- 
times frustrating  battle  for  statehood,  I 
found  the  points  made  by  Mr.  McDougall 
particularly  persuasive.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Newsweek,  Mar.  10,  1980) 
The  Case  for  the  5l8r  State 

"But  aren't  you  an  American?" 

Mainlanders  are  almost  Invariably  puzzled 
to  encounter  a  Midwestern  anglo  among  the 
senior  aides  to  the  governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Sure  I'm  an  American,"  I  reply,  "just  like 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  Puerto  Rico." 

Then  I  launch  Into  a  stem  Uttle  discourse 
of  identity. 

We  seem  able  to  accept  the  notion  that 
Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl  and  Henry  Kissinger 
are  Americans,  albeit  of  foreign  extraction. 
Down  in  the  Caribbean,  though,  on  an  Island 
aljout  the  size  of  Connecticut,  there  dwell 
over  3  million  natural-born  United  States 
citizens  who  are,  by  and  large,  completely 
overlooked  as  American,  even  though  up- 
wards of  2  million  of  their  kinfolk  make 
their  homes  in  the  50  states  of  the  Union.  In 
the  nine  years  since  I  moved  to  Puerto  Rico, 
I  have  grown  increasingly  Impatient  with  the 
pervasive  national  misconception  that  Puerto 
Rlcans  are  "foreigners."  They  are  no  such 
thing.  In  1917,  Congress,  acting  unilaterally, 
conferred  American  citizenship  upon  theoi. 

There  is  more  to  Puerto  Rico  than  rum  dis- 
tilleries, poverty,  sunshine  and  occasional 
terrorism.  Yet  these  have  long  seemed  to  be 


the  only  Images  the  Uland  calls  to  mind 
among  most  mainlanders.  Now  that  Puerto 
Rico  may  soon  seek  admission  to  the  Union 
as  the  51st  state,  this  ignorance  must  be  re- 
placed by  awareness  of  a  compelling — and 
Inspiring — set  of  facts. 

Gateway:  Puerto  Rico's  four  centiules  of 
neglect  as  an  in^overished  mUitary  outpost 
of  the  Spanish  empire  ended  in  1898,  to  be 
followed  by  four  decades  of  neglect  aa  an  im- 
poverished American  haven  for  absentee 
sugar-plantation  owners.  Then  came  World 
War  n,  and  Puerto  Rico's  strategic  signifi- 
cance as  the  gateway  to  the  Caribbean  finally 
prompted  Washington  to  pay  the  Island 
some  long -overdue  attention.  Embracing  this 
opportunity,  the  Island's  people  demanded, 
obtained  and  have  since  enthusiastically  ex- 
ercised a  substantial  degree  of  local  self- 
government,  which  has  enabled  them  to  de- 
velop a  multlbillion-doUar  Industrialized 
economy. 

Nonetheless,  Puerto  Rico  la  often  still  de- 
picted as  Just  another  sleepy  tropical  back- 
water, an  Indolent  "welfare  island"  subsist- 
ing on  Federal  largesse — an  anachronistic 
vision  that  is  as  insulting  as  it  is  erroneous. 

Fact:  Puerto  Rico  has  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
primarily  because  of  its  thriving  manufac- 
turing sector,  spearheaded  by  sophisticated 
growth  industries  such  as  pharmaceuticals 
and  electronics.  Far  from  draining  dollars 
from  the  national  treasury.  Puerto  Rico  pur- 
chases goods  and  services  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land in  amounts  that  significantly  exceed  its 
Income  from  Federal  programs,  and  is  thus 
directly  responsible  for  the  existence  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jol>s  held  by  residents 
of  the  50  states. 

Fact:  Despite  the  insensitivlty  and  out- 
right prejudice  they  often  encounter  among 
mainlanders,  Puerto  Rlcans  have  demon- 
strated their  loyalty  in  four  wars  and  cur- 
rently lead  the  entire  nation  in  meeting  the 
recruitment  goals  of  the  all-volunteer  Army. 

Fact:  Though  it  has  a  population  density 
fifteen  times  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  a  total  lack  of  mineral  resources, 
Puerto  Rico  has  advanced  despite  pockets 
of  poverty  to  a  level  of  prosperity  unequaled 
anywhere  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Yet  the  doubts  persist.  Again  and  agam.  I 
am  asked  the  same  old  questions:  Might  not 
a  Spanish-speaking  state  become  another 
Quebec?  Isn't  Puerto  Rico  too  "different," 
too  far  away,  too  "un-American"  and  sttU 
too  poor? 

Well,  certainly  Fidel  Castro  would  encour- 
age you  to  beUeve  so.  He  and  his  Soviet 
sponsors  have  been  agitating  for  twenty 
years  to  have  Puerto  Rico  forcibly  separated 
from  the  United  States.  Cuba  hi«  lent  all 
manner  of  aid  and  comfort  to  a  handful  of 
pro-independence  terrorists  whose  strategy 
Is  to  provoke  an  anti-Puerto  Rlcan  backlash 
on  the  U.S.  mainland,  since  they  know  they 
have  no  public  backing  within  Puerto  Rico 
Itself.  The  Castroite  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist 
Party  polled  0.7  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  the 
island's  most  recent  election.  In  which  85 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  cast  bitUots— * 
voter-participation  rate  approached  no- 
where else  In  the  United  States. 

So  what  do  we  do  when  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  submit  their  bid  for  statehood?  Do 
we  welcome  them,  or  do  we  make  a  mock- 
ery of  our  oft-proclaimed  commitment  to 
democracy  and  self-determination  by  deny- 
ing equality  of  political  rights  to  a  commu- 
nity of  our  own  citizens?  Do  we  build  a 
bridge  to  the  emerging  economies  of  I*tin 
America  by  admitting  a  state  that  is  Ideally 
suited,  geographically  and  culturaUy,  to 
serve  as  a  center  for  expanding  inter- 
American  trade,  finance  and  friendship?  Or 
do  we  further  erode  our  influence  and  stra- 
tegic position  in  the  Caribbean  basin 
through  a  policy  of  delay  or  denial,  which 
would  Inevitably  propel  a  proud  people  In 
the  direction  of  eventual  independence? 
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An  enumeration  of  some  of  ovir  mistakes  In 
Iran: 

( 1 )  When  the  US.  Embassy  In  Teheran  was 
invaded  over  a  year  ago,  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration failed  to  make  clear  that  we  would 
resist  future  violations  of  our  territorial  In- 
tegrity. The  Carter  men  did  not  want  to  of- 
fend Ayatollah  Khomeini,  whom  they  had 
helped  to  power  by  blocking  a  coup  of  Iranian 
generals.  That  tolerance  of  the  first  em- 
bassy take-over  encouraged  the  second  take- 
over in  November. 

(2)  When  o\ir  diplomats  in  Teheran  ad- 
vised Washington  that  admission  of  the  Shah 
to  the  U.S.  for  medical  treatment  might  pro- 
voke attacks,  the  Carter  State  Department 
faUed  to  reduce  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  or  to 
direct  the  securing  of  our  records.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Administration  \irged  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  Increase  their  vulner- 
ability. 

(3)  When  assured  by  the  interim  Prime 
Minister  that  our  embassy  would  be  pro- 
tected, the  Carter  men  completely  mlsas- 
sessed  the  political  realities  In  Iran.  Worse, 
Zblgnew  Brzezlnskl's  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Bazargan  in  Algeria  one  week  before 
the  hostage  seizure  was  a  blunder  that  helped 
the  radicals  bring  down  the  well-meaning 
moderate. 

(4)  When  our  embassy  was  invaded  and  our 
citizens  kidnapped,  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  rejected  a  plan  to  land  two  planeloads 
of  U.S.  commandos  In  Qum  to  counter-kid- 
nap the  Ayatollah  Khomeini — then  lightly 
guarded — so  as  to  arrange  a  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  as  a  futvre  Congressional  investi- 
gation will  show,  Mr.  Brown  ordered  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  send  the  carrier  Midway,  then 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  farther  away  from  Iran, 
lest  the  terrorists  think  that  US.  military 
force  might  be  applied.  Meanwhile,  President 
Carter  erred  by  publicly  ruling  out  the  use 
of  force,  thereby  strengthening  the  kidnap- 
pers' hand. 

(5)  When  Mr.  Carter  sought  to  negotiate 
with  the  terrorists,  he  designated  as  his  rep- 
resentatives Ramsey  Clark,  the  friend  of 
Hanoi  who  had  been  soliciting  the  Ayatol- 
lah's  legal  business,  and  William  Miller,  the 
Mondale  ally  who  had  done  so  much  to  crip- 
ple the  CJJl.  This  signal  of  obsequiousness 
was  met  with  contempt  and  the  Carter  en- 
voys were  snubbed. 

(6)  When  urged  by  U.S.  hawks  to  embargo 
food  to  Iran,  which  would  have  caused  scar- 
cities and  raised  prices  in  Iran  and  shown 
that  kidnapping  Americans  was  not  without 
its  drawbacks.  Carter  officials  said  it  was 
"ridiculous"  to  use  food  as  a  we^on  (a  pol- 
icy later  reversed  in  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union).  Instead,  much  fanfare  accompanied 
feeble  attempts  to  harass  Iranian  students 
here  and  to  order  Iranian  diplomats  to  leave; 
both  posturlngs  were  soon  abandoned. 

(7)  When  mild  economic  sanctions  were 
finally  announced,  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan — invited  by  the  display  of 
American  weakness  both  in  Cuba  and  In 
Iran — provided  the  Carter  men  with  an  ex- 
cuse to  rescind  their  threat  of  minor  pressure 
on  the  terrorists.  Instead  of  holding  to  his 
position  that  the  return  of  the  hostages 
would  not  in  Itself  settle  the  score  for  the  act 
of  war  against  the  U.S..  Mr.  Carter  flip  flop- 
ped, letting  It  be  known  that  not  only  would 
all  be  forgiven,  but  that  U.8.  aid  to  Iran 
would  commence.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  ran- 
som offer,  further  underscoring  our  despera- 
tion. 

(8)  When  the  Shah — an  ally  President 
Carter  had  once  embraced  as  a  great  friend — 
became  an  embarrassment,  White  House  po- 
litical operatives  arranged  to  bustle  him  out 
of  the  country  to  Panama;  Iranian  Foreign 
Minister  Otaotbzadeh  accurately  called  this 
American  acquiescence  to  Iran's  pressure  "a 
great  victory." 

(9)  When  he  felt  the  hot  breath  of  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  urging  more  conces- 
slooa,  Mr.  Carter  agreed  to  a  VM.  forum  for 


an  anU-Shah.  antl-U.S.  publicity  orgy.  The 
quid  pro  quo  for  this  world  obeisance  to 
kidnappers  was  supposed  to  be  the  release  of 
the  hostages.  Now  even  that  policy  of  pre- 
emptive concession  has  failed. 

The  "gentlemen's  agreement"  with  Mr. 
Ghotbzadeh  was  negotuted  in  Paris  by  Ham- 
ilton Jordan  and  Harold  Saimders.  the  State 
Department's  friend  of  the  P.L.O.  But  Jordan 
and  Saunders  were  unfamiliar  with  the  Per- 
sian trick  of  agreeing  first  and  negotiating 
afterward.  The  supposed  deal  of  commisoion- 
for-ho6tages  was  promptly  dishonored;  now 
the  commission  is  under  pressure  to  deliver 
the  right  pro-kidnapper  propaganda  before, 
rather  than  after,  the  hostages  are  set  free. 
Which  brings  us  to  this  week's  mistake: 

(10)  When  the  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
was  broken.  Mr.  Carter  failed  to  call  for  the 
immediate  return  of  the  UJ4.  panel.  Instead 
of  thus  putting  pressure  on  the  kidnappers, 
he  was  suckered  again  by  the  Banl-Sadr/ 
Ghotbzadeh  nlce-guy/tough-guy  routine. 

One  result  of  the  surrender  to  terrorism 
has  been  to  lengthen  rather  than  shorten  the 
hostages'  stay  In  bondage.  The  other  result 
Is  the  kidnapping  of  16  more  diplomats  last 
week  and  the  threat  to  thousands  of  other 
Innocents  in  years  to  come. 


REPUBLICAN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Republican  leadership  and 
our  appropriate  ranking  members  met 
with  representatives  of  the  President  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  presented  to  that 
group  for  its  study,  was  the  Republican 
economic  policy  statement  issued  on 
July  25, 1979. 

I  stated  to  our  members  that  I  would 
ask  that  this  policy  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  policy  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Republican    Economic    Policy    Statement 

INTRODTJCnON 

Today,  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  the  present  Administration  to  develop 
consistent  and  reliable  economic  policies  has 
bred  a  climate  of  uncertainty  about  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  even  about 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  in  the  world. 

Controlling  inflation,  cutting  taxes,  and 
increasing  our  national  productivity  are  the 
main  economic  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  Senate  Republicans  are  prepared  to 
furnish  fresh,  optimistic,  and  decisive  lead- 
ership to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Our  program  for  balancing  the  federal 
budget,  reducing  personal  and  business  taxes 
to  Increase  incentives  for  Investment  and  im- 
proved productivity,  curtailing  regulatory  ex- 
cesses, and  other  measures  to  increase  in- 
vestment and  Job  opportunities  is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  current  economic  policies. 

In  recent  months,  economic  uncertainty 
has  yielded  to  genuine  concern  about  the 
danger  of  a  severe  recession  because : 

(1)  Inflation  has  reaccelerated  to  double- 
digit  levels  in  this  year, 

(2)  Unemployment  has  remained  very 
high,  and 

(3)  There  Is  an  almost  total  absence  of  a 
coherent  national  economic  strategy  and  en- 
ergy policy. 

Inflation  Is  eroding  the  value  of  savings 
and  wiping  out  recent  Increases  In  personal 
incomes,  while  simultaneously  increasing  the 
tax  burden  by  forcing  Americans  Into  higher 
tax  brackets.  Unemployment  has  persisted 
In  the  range  of  6  percent  for  the  last  year  and 
shows  no  signs  of  Improvement   any  time 
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soon.  Indeed,  It  Is  now  expected  to  worsen 
considerably.  And  youth  unemployment  con- 
tinues at  intolerable  levels,  particularly  In 
the  older  cities. 

Compounding  the  problems  of  worsening 
Inflation  and  unemployment  are  the  continu- 
ing weakness  of  the  U.S.  dollar:  very  high 
interest  rates;  the  sharp  fall-off  of  R  &  D 
Investment;  and  the  virtual  stagnation  of 
U.S.  productivity  growth — the  key  to  Jobs, 
rising  standards  of  living  and  stable  prices. 

The  economic  danger  before  us  Is  very  real, 
therefore,  but  the  Administration  seems  to 
lack  either  the  ability  or  the  will — or  both — 
to  deal  with  it.  Instead  of  formulating  the 
needed  economic  initiatives — to  restrain  in- 
flation by  increased  productivity  and  enter- 
prise; reduce  unemployment;  reduce  the 
trade  and  payments  deficits;  Increase  the  real 
ONP  by  bringing  the  national  books  Into 
balance;  and  restore  domestic  and  world  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar — the  Administration 
has  seemingly  chosen  a  policy  of  papering 
over  the  basic  economic  Illness  by  market 
manipulation  of  the  dollar,  wage  and  price 
exhortation  and  surrendering  on  energy 
policy. 

The  Administration  continues  to  rely  prin- 
cipally upon  an  almost  imintelllglble,  already 
unsuccessful  program  of  half-mandatory/ 
half-voluntary  wage  and  price  controls  and 
a  series  of  energy  programs  by  which,  even  If 
approved,  little  will  be  gained  in  energy  suf- 
flciary.  The  economic  hltsory  of  the  world 
proves  the  folly  of  continuance  of  wage  and 
price  controls  which  distort  the  economy  and 
incur  ultimately  greater  inflationary  pres- 
sures. The  Imposition  of  wage,  price  or  credit 
controls  cannot  be  Justified  except  in  a  time 
of  true  national  emergency. 

Clearly  the  loss  of  confidence  In  the  leader- 
ship of  the  U.S.  has  Its  roots  In  a  funda- 
mental skepticism  about  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  leadership. 

Senate  Republicans  believe  action  Is 
needed  now.  to  avert  what  could  be  a  major 
domestic  and  world  economic  disaster  early 
in  the  course  of  the  next  decade.  There  is 
a  need  to  put  before  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple an  action  program  which  would  be  di- 
rected to:  securing  the  living  standards  of 
the  people;  reducing  unemployment  by  pro- 
viding permaneal  private  sector  Jobs,  par- 
ticularly among  minorities  and  youth;  re- 
storing confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar;  stimu- 
lating capital  formation  and  U.S.  productiv- 
ity as  the  only  enduring  approach  to  stable 
prices  and  full  employment;  reducing  the 
burden  of  unadjusted  federal  tax  brackets 
on  Individuals  and  corporations;  balancing 
the  federal  budget;  and  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources. 

Accordingly,  Senate  Republicans  put  for- 
ward this  "Economic  Program  for  the 
Decade" — an  action  program  to  begin  to 
make  right  what  Is  so  wrong  with  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Bitdget  and  taxes 

1.  It  is  vitally  Important  that  the  tax  sys- 
tem not  operate  to  reduce  the  real  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  people.  Therefore, 
we  support  substantial  phased  across-the- 
board  reductions  in  federal  income  taxes  to 
encourage  incentives  for  economic  growth 
and  Job  opportunities  without  infiatlon  and 
to  limit  the  growth  rate  of  federal  spending. 

2.  Our  objective  must  be  to  bring  the  fed- 
eral budget  into  balance  and  to  curb  future 
deficits. 

3.  There  should  be  a  mandatory  limit  on 
federal  spending.  A  policy  of  no  "real"  growth 
in  federal  spending  through  FY  1982  is  de- 
sirable. The  spending  limit  needs  to  be  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  allow  for  national  eco- 
nomic and  other  emergencies. 

4.  The  excessive  burden  of  the  national 
debt  must  be  reduced.  Budgets  must  provide 
surpluses  for  this  purpose.  Receipts  from  the 
sale  of  certain  federal  assets  such  ae  oil  leases 


and   surplus   federal  properties  could   help 
accomplish  this  goal. 

6.  A  thorough  review  of  all  federal  entitle- 
ment programs  Is  necessary  to  help  reduce 
the  rapid  growth  of  federal  spending. 

6.  It  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  the 
Social  Security  system  be  reviewed  and  re- 
vised so  as  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  our 
financial  commitment  to  our  older  citizens, 
the  solvency  of  the  trust  fvmd,  and  to  be 
fair  to  our  younger  workers,  with  particular 
regard  for  eliminating  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  disability  program  and  providing  relief 
from  escalating  payroll  taxes. 

7.  Federal  accounting  procedures  must  be 
changed.  The  hidden  spending  of  "off- 
budget"  agencies  through  loans  and  credits 
should  be  highlighted  in  the  Congressional 
budget. 

8.  There  should  be  a  thorough  review  of 
federal  budgetary  and  accounting  proce- 
dures, with  consideration  given  to  ^>ply- 
ing  the  accounting  procedures  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  the  operation  of  the  federal 
government,  to  obtain  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  federal  budget  In  terms  of 
capital  assets  as  well  as  outlays.  In  this 
connection,  a  Task  Force  on  the  Federal 
Budget  should  be  formed  to  review  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  and 
the  people  on  federal  budgetary  concepts, 
procedures  and  standards. 

9.  To  further  reduce  federal  indebtedness 
the  U.S.  shoiild  be  more  vigorous  in  the  col- 
lection of  its  debts,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Capital   formation   and   productivity 

1.  Personal  savings  and  Investment  should 
be  encouraged  by  incentives,  rather  than 
penalized  through  taxation.  There  should 
be  universal  eligibility  for  Individual  Re- 
tirement Accounts  of  up  to  $l,500/year.  By 
saving  for  their  own  future,  Americans 
would  be  investing  in  a  stronger,  healthier 
economy. 

2.  As  an  Incentive  for  greater  savings  and 
investment,  a  savings  interest  exclusion 
should  be  provided  and  the  present  dividend 
exclusion  from  federal  personal  Income  taxes 
should  be  expanded. 

3.  Government  at  all  levels  should  revise 
regulatory  systems  which  presently  divert 
Investment  capital  away  from  productivity 
and  Job  creation  and  divert  business  enter- 
prise into  non-productive  purposes. 

4.  Improved  levels  of  productivity  in  the 
private  sector  are  paramount  If  the  United 
States  economy  is  to  make  progress  in  win- 
ning the  inflation  battle.  Business  incen- 
tives toward  Increased  capital  formation 
and  investment  must  be  encouraged  through 
business  tax  reductions,  tax  credits,  and 
accelerated  depreciation  allowances.  Real- 
istic tax  incentives  spur  investment.  De- 
preciation allowances  for  plants  and.  equip- 
ment, including  equipment  to  meet  envi- 
ronmental regulations,  should  be  acceler- 
ated and  adjusted  for  inflation.  In  order  to 
permit  depreciation  allowances  to  approxi- 
mate more  closely  the  true  replacement 
costs  rather  than  historical  costs  of  capital 
equipment. 

5.  To  increase  productivity,  the  United 
States  must  recover  its  former  place  as  the 
world's  leader  in  Industrial  research  and 
development.  Tax  credits  for  new  R&D 
expenditures  would  provide  a  significant 
incentive  for  improved  research  and  devel- 
opment spending.  The  United  States  must 
increase  properly  conceived  federal  expendi- 
tures for  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment in  order  to  replenish  the  nation's 
reservoir  of  technology  and  energy  alter- 
natives. 

6.  Sunset  legislation  for  all  federal  regula- 
tory agencies  should  giiarantee  the  periodic 
review  and,  if  necessary,  adjustment  of  their 
scope  and  purpose. 

7.  The  Congress  should  exercise  effective 
but  practicable  control  over  proposed  federal 
regulations  to  ensure  that  they  carry  out  the 


intent  of  Congress.  On  the  federal  level,  every 
proposed  regulation  should  be  subject  to 
cost-benefit  analysis  to  ensure  that  potential 
benefits  are  not  outweighed  by  Its  ecoiiaailc 
Impact. 

Employment  and  unemployment 

1.  Pull  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  highest  priority  need  for  wortt -study  pro- 
grams in  high  schools  and  coUeges  to  attack 
the  basic  problems  related  to  the  high  levels 
of  unemployment  among  several  groups,  Le., 
those  lacking  the  training,  education,  and 
the  desire  to  achieve  the  needed  sklUs  for 
productive  employment. 

2.  Targeted  tax  credlte  for  hiring  the  struc- 
turally imemployed — similar  to  the  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  enacted  last  year — provide 
an  important  incentive  to  employers  to  hire 
the  economicaUy  disadvantaged.  FuU  use 
should  be  made  of  these  and  similar  tax 
credit  incentives  to  reduce  tinemployment 
among  those  segments  of  the  labor  force — 
youth — with  disproportionately  high 
unemployment. 

3.  Cash  bonuses  for  employers  should  cover 
part  of  the  costs  of  bringing  Jobless  Amer- 
icans into  the  productive  economy.  In  this 
regard,  CETA's  voucher  demonstration  proj- 
ects, helping  the  private  sector  hire  trainees 
most  in  need  of  Jobs,  should  receive  a  greater 
percentage  of  CETA  funds. 

4.  Labor  and  management  should  cooper- 
ate to  strengthen  and  expand  training  and 
apprenticeship  programs  in  the  skUled  crafts, 
especially  in  small  businesses,  and  measures 
to  Improve  productivity  with  appropriate 
participation  by  each  in  the  avails  of  such 
improvements. 

5.  Labor-management  councils,  bringing 
employers  and  employees  together  to  improve 
working  life  conditions,  should  be 
encouraged. 

6.  The  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program 
(Title  VII  of  CETA)  should  be  expanded,  so 
that  persons  trained  in  this  program  can 
have  better  opportunities  for  career 
development. 

7.  The  charter  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  should  be  revised  to  foster  better  co- 
ordination with  other  federal  activities,  espe- 
claUy  those  conducted  under  CETA. 

8.  Part-time  and  flexi-time  work  schedules 
deserve  greater  use  to  accommodate  workers 
and  their  families  with  special  economic  and 
domestic  situations. 

9.  A  youth  differential  in  the  Minimum 
Wage,  with  appropriate  safeguards  against 
displacement  and  only  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  could  have  a  significant  impact  on 
youth  employment. 

10.  Regulation  and  paperwork  require- 
ments must  be  simplified  for  all  business  and 
construction  activities  in  order  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  through  reduced 
overhead  costs. 

International  trade  and  monetary  poUey 

1.  The  Federal  Qovemment.  with  active 
participation  by  leadership  from  the  private 
sector,  should  develop  and  Implement  a  com- 
prehensive national  export  policy  to  promote 
aggressively  the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services  and  to  defend  U.S.  trade  Interests. 

2.  Export  licensing  procedures  should  be 
simplified,  streamlined,  and  better  defined. 
There  should  be  a  firm  commitment  to  con- 
trol the  export  of  advanced  technology  to 
non-market  nations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
We  remain  committed  to  the  principles  of 
free  emigration  before  Most  Favored  Nation 
Status  can  be  extended. 

3.  A  broad  effort  should  be  launched  to 
assist  smaller  businesses  to  participate  In  ex- 
porting, beginning  with  reform  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act. 

4.  We  advocate  elimination  of  export  sub- 
sidies through  international  negotiations, 
acknowledging  the  impediments  to  this  proc- 
ess. UntU  such  subsidies  are  eliminated,  we 
should   take  appropriate   steps   to  support 
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Bybo,  Jr. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
dorrect. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  order  for  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
that  there  be  a  period  for  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  it 
may  extend  not  beyond  30  minutes  and 
that  Senators  may  speak  therein  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  HARRY  F. 
BYRD.  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  EMPHASIZES 
IMPORTANCE  OF  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  able  majority  lead- 
er for  his  strong  statement  over  the 
weekend  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
Congress  and  the  President  to  enact  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  October  1.  The  majority  leader's 
statement  was  a  strong  one.  It  drama- 
tized the  importance  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et and  asserted  that  the  Congress  would 
enact  a  balanced  budget. 

I  think  that  is  a  significant  statement, 
an  important  one,  and  the  strong  and 
able  voice  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
what  Congress  does. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  comments. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  only  a  few  days  ago — 34  days 
ago — that  President  Carter  submitted 
budget  proposals  dealing  with  both  addi- 
tional funds  for  1980  and  the  new  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1981.  The  Carter  spending 
proposals  provide  for  a  $68  billion  in- 
cresise  in  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  totally  ir- 
responsible, a  $68  billion  increase  in 
spending.  Included  in  these  proposals 
are  new  programs  costing  huge  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion now  realizes  that  it  totally  misjudged 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
and  the  sentiment  of  Congress — hope- 
fullv.  the  sentiment  of  Congress — when 
it  submitted  proposals  for  such  huge 
spending  increases. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  Thursday, 
February  28,  exactly  30  days  after  the 
Carter  proposals  were  presented,  had  an 
editorial  captioned  "The  Case  For  a  New, 
and  Balanced,  Budget." 

Now,  that  is  the  New  York  Times.  I 
have  been  reading  the  New  York  Times 
since  I  was  a  student  at  the  University 


of  Virginia  many  years  ago.  Never  have 

I  known  that  newspaper  to  advocate  a 

balanced  budget. 
The  New  York  Times  says  this: 
If    Goverrunent    is    ever    to    balance    Its 

books,  now  Is  the  time. 

It  goes  further  to  state: 
New  social  programs  could  be  postponed. 
Old  ones  can  be  held  down. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion greatly  misjudged  the  sentiment  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  hope  it  will  submit  a  new  budget.  The 
President,  however,  cannot  balance  the 
budget  alone.  It  takes  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Congress  must  be 
willing  to  make  painful  decisions.  It 
must  be  willing  to  cast  some  unpopular 
votes. 

There  are  many  areas  where  the  budg- 
et can  be  cut.  Just  to  mention  one,  take 
the  question  of  foreign  aid.  Much  too 
much  money  is  being  .spent  on  foreign 
aid.  There  should  be  very  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  foreign  aid  programs. 

Another  place  where  large  sums  can 
be  saved  is  by  eliminating  the  CETA 
public  service  jobs  as  of  September  30, 
19o0,  and  reduce  the  title  11(d)  jobs  by 
25  percent  below  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  That  would  save  $2.6  billion. 
Another  area:  Delay  the  President's 
youth  jobs  incentive.  That  would  save 
S400  million. 

Another  area:  Enact  limitations  on 
higher  education  assistance  and  cap  op- 
portunity grants  at  $1,800.  That  would 
save  $200  million. 

Another  area  ripe  for  savings  to  the 
taxpayers:  Maintain  the  $2.5  billion 
spending  cap  on  social  services. 

These  are  just  a  few  programs  that  I 
mention  where  large  sums  can  be  saved. 
In  function  600,  income  security.  Con- 
gress should  eliminate  the  national  trig- 
ger for  extended  unemployment  benefits. 
That  would  save  $2  billion. 

It  should  maintain  the  spending  cap 
on  food  stamps.  That  would  save  $3.5 
billion. 

It  should  deny  the  increase  in  all  hous- 
ing assistance  programs.  That  would 
save  another  $1.2  billion. 

So  there  are  many  areas  all  through 
the  budget  where  huge  savings  can  be 
made  and  must  be  made  if  the  budget  is 
to  be  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post  a 
week  ago  Sunday  had  as  its  lead  edito- 
rial an  editorial  saying  this : 

If  President  Carter  wants  to  move  fast  on 
inflation,  he  has  only  one  lever  that  will 
make  much  difference:  He  will  have  to  start 
cutting  his  budget,  rapidly  and  severely,  not 
only  next  year's  budget  but  the  current  one. 

I  found  that  editorial  rather  astonish- 
ing, agreeably  astonishing,  I  might  say. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbnatk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1980. 

EorroR.  The  Post:  Seldom  have  I  been 
more  astonished — agreeably — than  in  read- 
ing the  lead  editorial  of  Sunday's  Wasblng- 
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ton  Port:  "If  President  Carter  wants  to  move 
fast  on  inflation,  he  has  only  one  lever  that 
will  make  much  difference.  He  will  have  to 
start  cutting  his  budget,  rapidly  and  se- 
verely— not  only  next  year's  budget  but  the 
current  one." 

On  January  28.  President  Carter  proposed 
a  t68  billion  Increase  in  spending — and  a 
smashing  deficit. 

He  said,  in  effect,  to  hell  with  the  law — 
namely  Public  Law  95-435,  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  10,  1978.  Section  7. 
which  I  wrote  and  steered  through  the  Con- 
gress, says:  "Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  total  budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  shall  not  exceed  its  receipts". 

If  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
obey  their  own  law,  namely  Public  Law  95- 
435,  they  will  become  inflation  fighters.  As 
The  Post  so  accurately  asserts,  there  is  no 
"painless  way  to  end  this  inflation" — but 
the  essential  lever  is  to  start  cutting  Mr. 
Carter's  budget  proposals — "rapidly  and  se- 
verely". 

This  conservative  Senator  from  Virginia 
welcomes  the  great  Influence  of  the  liberal 
Post  In  this  essential  endeavor. 

Habrt  p.  Btrd.  Jr.. 
VS.  Senator,  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  mornings  newspapers  heralded 
the  Rhodesian  election  victory  of  pro- 
Russian  Marxist  Robert  Mugabe. 

The  ascendance  to  power  by  Robert 
Mugabe  signifies  the  consolidation  of  the 
Russian  position  across  the  northern 
tier  of  southern  African  states. 

The  neighboring  country  of  Zambia  is 
acquiring  a  squadron  of  Russian  MIG-21 
aircraft.  Mozambique  and  Angola  are  al- 
ready under  effective  Soviet  control. 

We  are  seeing  the  fruit  of  the  misdi- 
rected and  unwise  African  policies  of  the 
Department  of  State.  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance to  Zambia  has  made  possible  the 
purchase  of  Soviet  weapons. 

The  wholly  unjustified  trade  embargo 
against  pro-Western  Rhodesia  and  the 
many  other  interferences  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  Rhodesian  affairs  have 
succeeded  in  destabilizing  Rhodesia  and 
preparing  the  way  for  Russian  control  of 
the  resources  of  southern  Africa. 

During  the  early  days  of  empire  build- 
ing in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
sought  domination  of  southern  Africa  by 
obtaining  control  first  of  Mozambique 
and  Angola  and  then  of  the  interior  ter- 
ritories between  those  two  coastal  na- 
tions. Portugal  did  not  succeed. 

Russia  has  followed  the  same  basic 
plan.  First,  Russia  obtained  control  of 
Mozambique  and  Angola  using  Cuban 
surrogate  forces.  Now,  Russia  is  on  the 
verge  of  seizing  control  of  the  interior 
territories,  namely,  Rhodesia  and  what 
was  formerly  Northern  Rhodesia,  Zam- 
bia. 

Control  of  these  nations  will  allow 
Russia  to  cut  Africa  in  half  and  will  iso- 
late southern  Africa  and  the  remaining 
critical  resources  of  Africa  not  now  under 
Russian  domination. 

Chrome,  vital  to  any  industrial  econ- 
omy and  essential  for  modem  military 
defense,  is  found  in  significant  quanti- 


ties only  In  Russia,  Rhodesia,  and  South 
Africa. 

Russia  now  effectively  controls  two  of 
the  three  sources.  Russia  will  seek  to 
obtain  control  of  the  third  source  either 
through  insurrection  and  overthrow  or 
through  neutralization  and  coerced 
cooperation. 

There  are  alternate  sources  of  energy 
which  can  replace  petroleum.  Petroleum 
reserves  exist  literally  throughout  the 
globe. 

There  are  no  alternate  materials  for 
chrome  and  for  other  critical  minerals 
found  in  South  Africa.  Their  sources  are 
not  located  worldwide. 

In  addition  to  chrome,  the  strategic 
resources  of  southern  Africa  are  of  much 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

The  loss  of  Rhodesia  is  a  grave  blow  to 
the  West  and  to  the  United  States. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


ELECTIONS  IN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  election  which  took  place  over 
the  weekend,  the  details  of  which  were 
announced  this  morning,  in  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia. 

llie  election  results  were  as  follows:  94 
percent  of  the  eligible  population,  93.6, 
to  be  exact,  voted  in  the  election.  Mr. 
Mugabe  won  57  seats  for  his  Zanu  Party, 
which  is  a  majority  not  only  of  the  black 
vote  but  of  the  Parliament  as  a  whole; 
Joshua  Nkomo  won  20  seats,  and  Bishop 
Muzorewa  won  3,  for  a  total  of  80,  which 
does  not  include  the  20  seats  in  ParUa- 
ment  controlled  by  Mr.  Ian  Smith. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  that  with 
the  result  of  the  elections  In  April  of 
last  year  when  64  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion turned  out  to  vote  in  the  so-called 
Internal  settlement  election.  In  that  par- 
ticular contest,  Mr.  Mugabe  and  Mr. 
Nkomo  did  not  participate.  Bishop  Mu- 
zorewa won  51  of  the  72  seats  that  were 
then  open  to  blacks. 

I  find  it  fascinating  that  when  there 
was  a  64-percent  turnout,  some  of  my 
colleagues  fiocked  to  the  floor  to  talk 
about  what  a  fantastic  turnout  that  was, 
comparing  it  with  the  rather  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country  in  terms 
of  our  voter  turnout.  Now  it  is  not  64 
but  it  is  94,  and  yet  those  same  people 
are  not  here  now  to  offer  a  comment  on 
the  turnout. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  voted  to  lift 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia-Zimbabwe  as 
a  result  of  those  April  elections.  We  were 
saved  from  our  folly  by  the  House. 
I  recommend  Congressman  Stephen 
SOLARZ,  who  was  doing  over  there  what  I 
was  unable  to  do  over  here.  And  that  was 
to  point  out  the  ideology,  not  the  rheto- 
ric, but  the  reality  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Africa.  The  reality  now  Is  that 
Mr.  Mugabe  has  won,  he  has  won  over- 
whelmingly. Bishop  Muzorewa,  who  was 


patronized  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
goes  from  5 1  seats  to  3  in  an  election  with 
a  complete  turnout. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
3  and  4,  1980.  as  regards  the  election  and 
as  regards  the  Commonwealth  observ- 
ers and  their  determination  as  to  the 
freedom  and  fairness  of  the  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth  Obsexvebs  Piin>  BHOoasiAif 

Vote  Free.  Faix 

(By  Caryle  Murphy) 

Salisbury.  Rhodesia.  March  2. — ^The 
Rhodesian  national  election  held  last  week 
received  its  most  Important  endorsement 
today  when  a  British  Commonwealth  ob- 
server team  announced  it  had  found  the 
process  to  be  free  and  fair. 

The  11 -member  team  criticized  Britain  for 
a  "lack  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  impartiality" 
toward  all  the  parties  contesting  the  election 
and  some  "deficiencies  In  implementation" 
of  the  peace  agreeent  signed  last  December 
In  Ixjndon.  But  its  conclusion  about  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election  has  given  London  im- 
portant support  for  acceptance  of  the  re- 
sults by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  rcet 
of  the  international  community. 
(In  Washington.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrxu 
Vance  congratulated  Britain  on  succewful 
completion  of  the  election. 

I  "We  urge  the  forces  on  all  sides  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  during  this  historic  moment. 
Any  attempt  to  abort  the  political  procen 
would  be  condemned  by  the  world  oom- 
munlty."  he  said.  'We  therefore  urge  the 
parties  to  the  process  in  Zimbabwe  and  all 
nations  to  respect  and  support  the  electoral 
outcome.") 

With  the  vote  covmtlng  set  for  Monday, 
there  is  widespread  speculation  among  ob- 
servers from  many  countries  that  Robert 
Mugabe  may  have  garnered  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  the  vote  than  expected. 

Interest  is  centered  on  which  leader  British 
Governor  Lord  Soames  wUl  ask  to  form  the 
first  independent  government.  The  white 
Rhodesian  establishment  and  the  British 
administration  here  have  privately  Indicated 
a  preference  for  a  coalition  of  parties  that 
would  exclude  the  Marxist  Mugabe. 

Mugabe,  however,  declared  today  that  even 
If  his  party  won  only  35  of  the  80  black  seats 
in  the  100-member  National  Assembly, 
Soames  was  "duty-bound"  to  caU  on  him 
first  to  form  a  government. 

"He  has  to  call  upon  me  first,"  aald  Muga- 
be, adding  later  that  he  hoped  his  former 
guerrilla  partner.  Joshua  Nkomo.  would  Join 
him  In  a  coalition  government.  Mugabe  said 
he  has  asked  Nkomo  to  do  so  but  had  not  yet 
gotten  an  answer. 

Indications  that  Mugabe  may  have  topped 
the  voting  results  came  today  in  statements 
from  various  parties.  While  Mugabe  told  re- 
porters he  thought  the  amount  of  Intimida- 
tion surrounding  the  election  "had  no  effect 
on  the  results."  officials  of  three  other  parties, 
including  Nkomo's  Patriotic  Front  and 
Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa's  United  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  told  newspapers  they  would 
not  conunit  themselves  yet  to  accepting  the 
results  because  of  the  wlde^read  intimi- 
dation. 

In  an  indication  of  the  delicate  poeitlon 
Mugabe  faces  even  if  he  does  win  the  elec- 
tion, he  also  said  he  would  like  Soames  to 
stay  after  the  Installation  of  a  new  black- 
majority  government.  He  cited  two  reasons: 
to  give  confidence  to  the  whites  that  the 
black-run  government  wUl  not  make  "mince- 
meat" out  of  them  and  to  act  as  deterrent 
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Last  week's  election  is  bound  to  gain  world- 
wide recognition  since  most  of  the  more  than 
200  observers  monitoring  the  process  have 
proclaimed  it  free  and  fair — considering  that 
it  was  held  Just  two  months  after  a  cease-flre 
brought  about  a  tenuous  peace. 

The  British  governor.  Lord  Soames,  Gen. 
Walls  and  Mugabe  all  went  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television  to  appeal  for  calm.  Mug- 
abe's appearance,  13  hours  before  announce- 
ment of  the  results,  was  a  tipoll  of  his  vic- 
tory since  none  of  the  other  political  leaders 
was  invited  to  make  an  address. 

Mugabe,  whose  forces  carried  the  brunt  of 
the  wsur  burden,  appealed  for  "victors  and 
vanquished"  to  refrain  from  committing  a 
single  crime  of  violence  in  the  course  of  our 
Jubilation  or  as  a  result  of  our  disappoint- 
ment." 

"If  you  break  the  law,"  he  warned,  "you 
will  be  arrested  and  punished  for  it." 

Walls'  appearance  obviously  was  Intended 
to  reassure  the  many  whites  who  feared  a 
Mugabe  victory  most  of  all.  He  said  the  great- 
est enemy  the  people  faced  was  emotion.  He 
emphasized  that  he  was  si>eaking  for  "all 
the  lawful  forces  of  the  governor,"  including 
the  security  forces  and  the  guerrillas  who 
have  assembled  In  camps  under  the  terms 
of  the  cease-flre  agreement. 

"Anybody  who  gets  out  of  line  or  for 
whatever  reason  starts  disobeying  the  law 
will  be  dealt  with  effectively  and  swiftly — 
and  I  may  say  with  quite  a  bit  of  enthusi- 
asm." 

Walls  has  met  in  recent  days  with  Mugabe 
and  his  backers  in  Mozambique  and  has 
pledged  not  to  mount  a  coup  in  the  event 
of  a  Mugabe  victory.  There  has  been  wide- 
spread sentiment  in  favor  of  a  coup  among 
some  whites  who  are  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  a  Marxist  dictatorship  under 
Mugabe. 

The  diminutive,  soft-spoken  Mugabe,  51, 
has  pledged  not  to  institute  sweeping  na- 
tionalization of  private  property  but  Instead 
to  have  a  phased  transition  to  socialism  to 
prevent  disruption  of  the  economy,  which 
is  closely  tied  to  that  of  white-dominated 
South  Africa. 

Soames  said,  "There  must  be  no  violent 
action  or  reaction  of  any  kind"  to  the  elec- 
tion. He  added  that  he  would  work  to  es- 
tablish "a  broadly  based  government  capa- 
ble of  achieving  reconciliation  and  overcom- 
ing the  divisions  of  the  past." 

It  was  not  clear  whether  he  meant  that 
the  winner  should  seek  to  form  a  coalition, 
but  the  size  of  Mugabe's  victory  has  taken 
the  matter  away  from  Soames  since  he  is 
bound  to  call  on  the  guerrilla  leader  to  form 
a  government. 

The  clear-cut  victory  Is  likely  to  speed  up 
the  formation  of  the  nevt;  government  since 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  form  a  coalition. 
Mugabe,  in  any  case,  is  expected  to  invite 
Nkomo  to  Join  in  forming  a  government. 

The  soundly  defeated  Muzorewa  has  fre- 
quently criticized  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion by  the  temporary  British  colonial  ad- 
ministration, saying  that  widespread  Intimi- 
dation and  electoral  malpractices  by  Muga- 
be's supporters  made  It  impossible  to  hold  a 
free  and  fair  poll. 

The  size  of  Mugabe's  victory,  however,  is 
bound  to  reduce  the  credibility  of  that  ar- 
gument. Muzorewa  apparently  won  seats  in 
only  three  of  the  eight  provinces. 

Mugabe  reportedly  outpoUed  Muzorewa 
5  to  1  in  Salisbury,  the  capital,  where  in- 
timidation was  not  an  issue  since  there  was 
greater  police  protection  and  the  more  so- 
phisticated population  was  likely  to  realize 
that  the  ballot  was  secret. 

Muzorewa  in  recent  weeks  has  refused  to 
say  he  would  accept  the  result  of  the  election, 
despite  a  pledge  by  all  leaders  to  do  so  in 
the  peace  agreement  signed  last  December  in 
London. 

Government  officials  fear  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  result  could  lead  to  wide- 


spread demonstrations  with  the  potential  for 

violence. 

Some  parts  of  Salisbury  were  like  an  armed 
camp  with  armored  vehicles  patrolling  the 
streets  and  military  planes  flying  low  over 
the  city.  Three  armored  vehicles  were  parked 
at  one  key  intersection  leading  out  of  town, 
and  dozens  of  troops,  all  white,  stood  guard, 
their  rifles  and  submachine  guns  at  the 
ready. 

An  early  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
Mugabe  victory  came  in  the  province  of 
Mashonaland  Central,  where  one  observer  of 
the  counting  said  he  only  noticed  one  non- 
Mugabe  vote  In  the  first  100  ballots  be  saw. 

Nkomo's  strength  mainly  came  in  his 
Ndebele  tribal  area  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country. 

Voting  was  on  a  proportional  basis,  with 
parties  required  to  get  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  vote  in  a  province  to  gain  a  seat. 

The  British  election  commissioner.  John 
Boynton,  gave  his  qualified  endorsement  to 
the  polling  as  a  generally  accurate  reflection 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Rhodesian  people. 

Boynton  said  in  certain  areas  "the  high 
level  of  intimidation  and  pressures  on  voters" 
probably  "distorted  the  pattern  of  voting." 
He  estimated  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  lived  in  these  affected  areas — 
mainly  in  the  southeastern  and  south  central 
parts  of  the  country. 

Despite  this  situation,  Boynton  said  he 
felt  that  "in  the  country  as  a  whole  the  de- 
gree of  Intimidation  and  pressure  was  not 
so  great  as  to  Invalidate  the  overall  results 
of  the  poll." 

The  house  of  Assembly,  now  elected,  will 
play  a  key  role  in  the  upcoming  choice  of 
the  far  weaker  upper  house,  or  Senate.  The 
80  black  members  will  choose  14  senators 
and  the  20  whites  will  pick  10.  A  council  of 
chiefs  will  choose  10  and  an  eventual  presi- 
dent— to  be  elected  by  the  Parliament  as  a 
whole — will  choose  six  senators. 

British  officials  announced  that  a  phased 
reduction  has  begun  in  the  Commonwealth 
forces  monitoring  the  camps  where  the  na- 
tionalist guerrillas  are  bivouacked.  Only  a 
small  liaison  force  of  64  British  military 
personnel  will  remain  at  the  camps  still  open. 
Some  have  been  closed  after  guerrillas  were 
transferred  to  basic  training  camps  to  Join 
small  units  of  Rhodesian  government  forces 
In  a  preliminary  effort  to  forge  one  national 
army. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  United  States  has 
two  options  at  this  point.  One  was  ar- 
ticulated earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, where  we  could  call  these  people  in 
Zimbabwe  pro-Russian  and  write  them 
off,  even  though  they  won  an  election. 
The  other  approach  is  to  encourage  their 
moderation.  I  think  if  we  leave  aside  the 
cold  war  rhetoric  and  look  at  Africa 
carefully,  look  at  the  meetings  that  took 
place  in  Mozambique  with  Mr.  Mugabe, 
President  Machel,  General  Walls,  and 
others,  it  is  clear  that  both  sides  at  this 
point  are  seeking  accommodation. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senate,  having  voted 
to  lift  sanctions  when  there  was  a  64 
percent  vote,  would  take  a  different  view 
now  that  there  has  oeen  a  94  percent 
turnout.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mugabe 
is  the  kind  of  person  who  could  well  be. 
if  you  will,  radicalized  oy  actions  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  House,  and  bv  the  ad- 
ministration. By  the  same  token,  he  is 
also  someone  who  has  indicated  many 
times  that  he  wishes  to  operate  In  a 
moderate  fashion.  His  speeches  and  his 
comments  on  television  to  Rhodesia  and 
yesterday  confirm  that.  I  hope  that  we 
shaU  give  him  a  chance  to  explore  the 
moderate  avenue  and  not  assume  that  he 


has  to  be  a  Soviet  surrogate  and,  in  es- 
sence, create  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

I  hope  that  we  in  this  country  who 
talk  about  democracy  will  look  at  that 
turnout  and.  if  nothing  else,  respect  it — 
a  turnout  that  far  exceeds  what  we  are 
capable  of  doing  in  this  country.  I  hope 
that  we  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
observers  have  said  that  the  results  are 
substantially  free  and  fair,  although, 
clearly,  there  were  some  questionable  ac- 
tivities, and  will  acknowledge  the  result 
and  accept  it. 

I  hope  that  the  United  States  wiU  show 
itself  to  be  appreciative  of  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  electoral  reform,  to  bring 
about  representative  government,  and 
work  in  a  way  that  can  make  it  clear  to 
the  leaders  of  Africa  that  the  United 
States  has  something  to  offer  in  terms  of 
our  economy,  in  terms  of  our  technology, 
and  in  terms  of  our  economic  system,  and 
not  do  what  we  have  done,  lo.  these  many 
years;  that  is.  write  off  true  African  na- 
tionalism. 

Mr.  Mugabe  can  be  written  off  today, 
to  our  regret  in  the  future.  I  hope  there 
will  at  least  be  an  attempt  to  work  with 
him.  to  work  with  Mr.  Nkomo  and  Bishop 
Muzorewa  and  Ian  Smith  in  terms  of  a 
coalition  that  will  be  involved,  not  with 
war  but  with  economic  development.  If 
that  is  indeed  the  case,  the  United  States 
is  by  far  in  a  preferable  position,  because 
that  is  our  strong  suit,  as  opposed  to  the 
Soviets,  whose  only  possible  contribu- 
tions are  ideology  and.  of  course,  weap- 
onry. 

I  ask  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Senate  now  acknowledge  the  results  that 
took  place  in  Rhodesia.  Let  us  go  from 
here  and  let  us,  for  once,  show  that  we 
are  capable  of  responding,  not  reacting, 
and,  indeed  that  we  can  work  toward  the 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  the 
people  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  was  yielded  back  by  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  under  his  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  did  not  use  his  5  min- 
utes, Mr.  Bumpers  have  the  control  of 
the  additional  5  minutes  in  addition  to 
the  morning  business  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND-LEASING  POLICIES  OP  THE 
BLM 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer,  while  the  Senate  was  in  recess. 
I  was  at  my  home  in  Arkansas  and  I 
got  a  call  from  Charles  Scharlau,  presi- 
dent of  Arkansas  Western  Gas  Co.,  a 
natural  gas  utility  servicing  much  of 


northwest  Arkansas.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  I  knew  about  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
wliich  he  beUeved  had  just  been  executed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  on  33,000  acres  of  previously 
unleased  lands  in  Port  Chaffee,  Ark., 
which  is  within  2  miles  of  where  I  was 
sitting  at  the  time.  He  said  he  had  heard 
that  Texas  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  was  the  hap- 
py lessee,  having  received  the  lease  for 
the  sum  of  $1  per  acre  for  10  years. 

Incredulous,  I  assured  him  that  this 
was  probably  coffee  shop  gossip,  because 
the  lands  in  Fort  Chaffee  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  gas  wells,  that 
dozens  of  efforts  had  been  made  over 
the  years  by  many  oil  and  gas  companies 
to  lease  the  lands,  and  the  Government 
had  always  steadfastly  refused.  I  told 
him  that  there  was  indeed  new  authority 
contained  in  the  1976  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act  to  lease  lands 
within  military  reservations,  but  that  I 
felt  certain  the  much -sought-after  lands 
at  Fort  Chaffee  would  only  be  let  by 
competitive  bidding  and  after  highly 
publicized  notice  to  all  prospective  bid- 
ders. I  assured  the  caller  I  would  check 
it  out,  because  he  insisted  his  informa- 
tion was  from  reliable  sources. 

Mr.  President,  within  30  minutes, 
everjrthing  Mr.  Scharlau  had  told  me 
had  been  verified,  and  thus  began  my 
Intense  interest  in  the  land-leastog  poli- 
cies of  the  BLM.  and  what  I  now  be- 
lieve is  the  unfolding  of  one  of  the  great- 
est scandals  in  this  country  since  Tea- 
pot Dome. 

Before  continuing,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Cecil  Andrus,  for  promptly  sus- 
pending all  further  leasing  of  lands  on 
military  reservations  pursuant  to  the 
Energy  Committee's  hearings  on  the  Fort 
Chaffee  lease,  and  specifically  cancel- 
ing the  Fort  Chaffee  lease,  which  took  a 
lot  of  courage  on  his  part.  I  compliment 
him  for  also  suspending,  as  of  March  1, 
all  noncompetitive  leasing  of  Federal 
land. 

The  Secretary  has  just  announced  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  massive 
fraud  has  been  perpetrated  against  the 
United  States  in  the  thousands  of  non- 
competitive leases  issued  by  BLM  each 
year.  I  shall  be  utterly  amazed  if  the 
Secretary's  suspicions  are  not  confirmed 
as  evidence  is  uncovered  in  the  upcom- 
ing months,  because  the  hearings  held 
on  the  Fort  Chaffee  lease  revealed  what 
can  only  be  described  as  fatal  flaws  in 
the  present  leasing  laws,  virtually  invit- 
ing l)oth  oil  and  gas  companies  and  pri- 
vate speculators  to  both  perpetrate 
frauds  and  take  advantage  of  obvious 
and  patent  weaknesses  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  this  body  are  all 
given  to  hyperbole,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
be  found  guilty  on  this  issue.  But  I  shall 
be  amazed  if  we  do  not  find  in  the  pres- 
ent and  upcoming  investigations  that 
the  Government  has  been  literally  de- 
frauded of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and,  more  probably,  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  recent  past.  When  10,325 
leases  out  of  a  total  of  10.624  leases  ex- 
ecuted by  BLM  in  1978  alone  were  let 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis,  for  $1  an 
acre,  and  the  lucky  lessee  chosen  by 
lottery  from  himdreds  of  names  in  a 


hopper,  can  there  be  a  serious  question 
as  to  what  has  been  happening?  When 
these  noncompetitive  leases  issued  for 
$1  an  acre  cover  12,543.459  acres  of 
land  out  of  a  total  of  12.619,897  acres 
leased  in  1978  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis — virtually  97  percent  of  it — can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  we  have  been 
had? 

The  Federal  Government  owns  the 
mineral  rights  to  over  822  million  on- 
shore acres,  and  374  million  acres  are 
classified  as  prospective  oil  and  gas 
leases.  The  Government  is  receiving  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  fair  market 
value  on  virtually  every  tract  it  leases. 

In  1978.  over  115,000  leases  covering 
almost  100  million  acres  were  active. 
However,  only  5  percent  of  total  1977 
oil  and  gas  production  originated  from 
onshore  Federal  lands.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Department  of  Interior  estimates 
that  over  90  percent  of  the  active  leases 
are  never  drilled. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  law  liter- 
ally mandates  the  Secretary  to  issue 
noncompetitive  leases  when  the  VJS. 
Geological  Survey  determines  that  nom- 
inated tracts  for  leasing  are  not  within 
a  "known  geological  structure."  BLBTs 
definition,  which  defies  a  clear  inter- 
pretation, is: 

Technically  the  trap  in  which  an  accumu- 
lation of  oil  or  gas  has  been  discovered  by 
drilUng  and  determined  to  be  productive, 
the  limits  of  which  include  aU  acreage  that 
is  presumptively  productive. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.8.  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  only  determined  lands 
to  be  presumptively  productive  when  It 
virtually  sits  on  top  of  known  reservoirs 
of  oil  and  gas,  as  in  the  Chaffee  case. 

In  the  Fort  Chaffee  hearings  In  the 
Energy  Committee,  a  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  employee  testified  that  if  the 
lands  to  be  leased  had  no  offset  produc- 
tion within  1  mile,  then  It  was  not  with- 
in a  known  geologic  structure.  Therefore, 
it  had  to  be  leased  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis  for  $1  an  acre. 

Of  course,  in  the  Port  Chaffee  case, 
the  reason  there  was  no  production 
within  1  mile  was  because  the  lands  had 
never  been  leased. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  this  insane 
provision,  and  the  equally  insane  inter- 
pretaticm,  over  11  million  acres  out  of 
20  million  acres  of  the  overthrust  belt 
have  been  leased  for  $1  an  acre.  That 
means  that  over  60  percent  of  one  of  the 
hottest  oil  and  gas  regions  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  leased  noncompetitively  for 
$1  an  acre. 

Testimony  was  received  in  the  Port 
Chaffee  hearings  that  several  sections  of 
that  33.000  lease  would  have  brought 
$500  per  acre  to  us  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

Can  the  mortal  mind  calculate  the 
value  of  the  entire  overthrust  belt  if 
competitive  bidding  had  been  used? 

Senator  Jackson,  at  the  behest  of  the 
administration,  introduced  S.  1637  on 
August  2, 1979.  The  bill  is  ready  for  maiic 
up  in  the  ESiergy  Comm'ttee,  but.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  nearly  strong 
enough  to  remedy  the  problem,  and  I 
will  offer  a  substitute  in  committee. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  valid  reason  not 
to  issue  all  leases  on  a  competitive  basis 
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drawn,  he  gets  that  tract 
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is  that  there  may  be 

amplications    from    persons 

person   or   firm,  with 

that  should  one  of 

applicants  be  the  lucky 

the  hopper,  he  immedi- 

he  lease  to  the  person  who 

for  a  cash  bonus  or 

rbyalty  on  any  oil  and  gas 

liscovered  on  the  lease  or 

override.  Thousands  of 

virtually    professional 

file  dozens  of  applications 

i^ames.  They  have  no  pro- 

and  no  interest  in 

gas  are  found,  except 

lell   and  retain  a  royalty 

the  10.325  noncompetitive 

n  1978.  the  average  num- 

was  over  250  on  each 

average  size  of  all  tracts 

acres. 

the  more  times  a  bidder 

in  the  hopper,  or  uses 

s  name,   the  better  his 
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to  bid  for  people. 

services"    corpora ti(His 

to  take  advantage  of 

have  claimed  in  adver- 

leases   "won"   by   their 

oil  and  gas  lottery  have 

substantial  profit  beyond 

received  in  filing 

For  example,  one  lease 

lottery  for  some  Federal 
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l^eral  Government  for  it. 
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this  is  only  one  exam- 

lead  to  you  from  some  of 

of  these  speculators. 


Here  is  a  company  called  Energy  Filing 
Corp.  in  Dallas.  It  starts  out: 

How'd  you  like  to  match  muscle  with  the 
majors  .  . .  and  win  big ! 

Listen  to  this: 

You're  got  as  good  a  chance  to  win  a  lucra- 
tive oil  and  gas  lease  as  Shell.  Exxon.  MobU. 
or  any  of  the  majors  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Lease  Acquisition  Drawings. 

We're  not  talking  about  some  risky  wildcat 
drilling  operation.  We're  talking  about  a  fed- 
eraUy-managed  monthly  Drawing  In  which 
the  prizes  are  ten-year  oil  and  gas  leases 
that  wlU  Increase  dramatlcaUy  In  value  with 
decontrol.  And  the  entry  Is  a  tax-deductible 
filing  fee. 

Winners  of  valuable  leases  can  sell  to  an 
exploration  company  for  substantial  capital 
gains  before  any  drilling  starts  and  also 
retain  a  royalty  interest  In  future  production. 
So  you  get  your  profit  early  with  no  drilling 
risk — and  you  stand  to  gain  a  potential  life- 
time income. 

Another  company  in  Florida. 
U.S.O.G.C.A.,  lists  the  winners  and  how 
much  money  they  made. 

The  first  name  is  Herbert  Gloyd, 
Houston,  Tex.  He  got  an  immediate  cash 
payment  of  $88,000  and  overriding  roy- 
alty of  5  percent. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Resource 
Service  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reveals 
the  results  of  recent  monthly  public 
drawings  held  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  first  name  is  Modris 
Ludeks,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  paid  $320 
for  a  lease  and  sold  it  for  $50,000  plus 
future  royalties. 

Robert  Tatum,  north  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  paid  $241  for  a  lease  and  sold  it  for 
$17,000  plus  future  royalties. 

Janice  Lindsay  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
paid  $2,157  and  sold  it  for  $200.000— $100 
an  acre  for  what  was  paid  $1  an 
acre,  plus  future  royalties. 

It  goes  on  and  on,  Mr.  President. 

These  ads  indicate  that  competition 
exists  for  these  leases,  but  only  after  the 
Federal  Government  has  leased  the  lands 
for  $1  an  acre. 

These  brokers  also  often  misrepre- 
sent the  rewards  of  filing  for  non- 
competitive leases.  The  schemes  are  de- 
signed to  lure  citizens  into  paying  high 
service  fees  to  the  broker  for  the  "privi- 
lege" of  filing  the  $10  noncompetitive 
lease  application.  The  unwary  do  not 
realize  that  the  services  of  the  broker 
are  not  even  needed  to  file  the  lease 
application — they  can  do  it  on  their 
own. 

Often  the  sales  pitch  of  the  speculator 
includes  representations  of  Government 
guarantees  or  the  image  that  it  was  ac- 
tually oil  and  gas  being  sold  rather  than 
a  right  to  explore. 


Commenting  on  the  recent  mora- 
torium imposed  by  Secretary  Andrus. 
BLM  Director  Frank  Gregg  said: 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  noncom- 
petitive leasing  system  .  .  .  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  thorough  manipulation  that 
the  possibility  of  lawful,  bona  fide  partici- 
pants successfully  obtaining  a  lease  has  In 
many  cases  been  reduced  to  a  \erj  low  level. 

The  argument  is  made  that  a  more 
competitive  system  will  add  unaccept- 
able front-end  costs  which  will  impair 
exploration.  These  front-end  costs  are 
not  new  or  additional.  Such  costs  now 
exist  on  every  lease  and  are  met  by  every 
operator  who  eventually  gains  a  lease. 
Instead  of  competing  for  an  assignment 
from  a  lease  under  the  noncompetitive 
system,  operators  will  be  competing  for 
the  initial  lease  itself  if  the  system  be- 
came more  competitive. 

Small  operators,  along  with  others, 
will  have  an  added  advantage  in  a  more 
competitive  system.  They  will  no  long- 
er have  to  locate  the  lessee  to  compete 
for  assignments,  to  pay  a  broker's  fee  or 
overriding  royalty,  or  to  expend  their 
resources  trying  to  assemble  an  eco- 
nomic block.  They  will  be  able  to  easily 
identify  leases  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Bureau's  competitive  sales 
and  make  a  direct  bid. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  balance  the 
budget  and  increase  energy  production, 
the  noncompetitive  leasing  system  is  an 
anachronism.  It  must  be  changed  im- 
mediately, and  the  legislation  I  have 
described  should  be  given  the  highest 
priority  on  the  Senate  agenda. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Secretary  not 
to  permit  further  leasing  until  a  strong 
new  law  is  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  withhold  his 
request.  I  ask  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator such  time  as  he  may  use  from  my 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  competitive  and  noncompetitive 
leases  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  1968 
through  1978  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


COMPETITIVE  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES  ISSUED  AND  BONUSES  RECEIVED 


IstiMdon  IniMdon 
puMic  acquired 
lands         landj 


Total 

aCTM 


Acmi* 

per 
leasa 


Averaft 

Bonus  bonus 

received       per  acre 


292 
147 
18& 
219 
279 
312 


261 
iZi 
170 
201 
266 
300 


31 
22 
15 
18 
13 
12 


71,50S 
36.969 
38.724 
52.102 
88.326 
89,448 


244.8 
251.4 
209.3 
237.8 
316.  S 
288.6 


{972, 522 

754,542 

478,890 

1. 163. 135 

1.117.542 

2.237,003 


$13.60 
20.41 
12.36 
22.13 
12.65 
25.00 


Year 


Issued  on  Issued  on 
Tola!        public     Kquired  Total 

issued         lands         lands         acres 


Acreafe 

per 

lease 


Averaie 

Bonus  bonus 

received       per  acre 


1974 295 

1975 404 

1976 356 

1977.. 334 

1978 299 

1976  TQi 97 


278 
384 

308 

310 

286 

87 


17 
20 
48 
24 
13 
10 


65. 247 

221.1 

112,401 

278.2 

74, 616 

209.5 

80,529 

241.1 

76.438 

255.6 

17.010 

195.5 

2.295,623 
8,202,990 
4,934.208 
7,820.948 
12,705,965 
728, 579 


35.18 
72.97 
66.12 
97.11 
166.23 
42.83 


luarter  (July  1  to  Sept  30)  for  1976. 
ir  fiscal  years. 


Source:  Yearly  issues  of  Public  lands  Statistics. 
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NONCOMPETITIVE  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES  ISSUED  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS  AND  ACQUIRED  UNDS 


Vtw 


ToW 


Acres 


llil         14.962  14,508.552 

JJH"  ■     13.346  13,378,265 

ifH"      11,830  11,638,521 

Jm"  ■  ■  11,299  10,077,988 

|S»"         11,781  10,551,452 

1973""  ..: 13.038  13.816.182 

1974"     11.292  11,571,162 

1975"    13,355  14,519,884 

1976"     9,114  10,199,620 

1977." 10,380  11,766,890 

Total 120,397  122,026,516 

1978     10,325  12,543,459 

1976  fQ> 2,120  2,287.400 

I  TQ— Transition  quarter  (July  1  to  Sept  30)  for  1976 
Note:  Fifures  are  for  fiscal  years 
Source:  Yearly  issues  of  Public  Statistics 


THE  ENERGY  MANDATE 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  is  now  facing  a  danger  made  in- 
evitable by  our  inaction  on  energy. 
Americans  now  know  exactly  what  the 
energy  crisis  threatens — our  prosperity, 
our  security,  our  very  survival.  It  is 
America's  gravest  short-term  problem; 
it  is  America's  gravest  long-term  prob- 
lem. 

We  are  fiying  blindly  into  the  future 
on  a  whim  and  a  prayer.  Sixteen  percent 
of  our  imported  oil  depends  on  the  whim 
of  two  men — Bendjedid  of  Algeria  and 
Qadhafi  of  Libya.  Algeria,  Libya,  Iraq, 
and  Iran  together  produce  10  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day — one-third  of  total 
OPEC  production.  These  cartel  nations 
have  extraordinary  power  to  cut  produc- 
tion and  raise  prices.  Last  year,  Libya 
raised  its  price  by  more  than  150  per- 
cent. This  is  the  cost  of  wishful  think- 
ing as  our  national  policy. 

The  truth  is  simple  and  crucial:  We 
cannot  depend  on  these  militant  cartel 
members  now  or  in  the  future.  There- 
fore, we  must  end  American  depend- 
ence on  OPEC  oil. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  may  re- 
call the  shop-worn  rhetoric  that  raised 
the  specter  of  America  as  a  "pitiful, 
helpless  giant."  The  fundamental  cause 
of  that  prospect  is  not  the  lack  of  one 
more  weapons  system.  It  looms  because 
we  have  stood  at  ease  while  the  oil  car- 
tel has  attacked.  Now  we  can  defend 
ourselves  better  by  fighting  energy  waste 
and  supporting  renewable  resources 
than  by  military  brinkmanship  in  the 
Mideast. 

The  best  short-term  protection 
against  America's  energy  weakness  is  to 
conserve  energy  by  using  it  more  ef- 
flcienUy.  The  long-term  solution  Is  to 
develop  and  commercialize  renewable 
energy  resources  such  as  solar.  We  must 
mobilize  American  society  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resources. 
Big  government  and  small  business.  In- 
dustry and  individuals,  corporations  and 
communities  must  all  contribute  more. 
Bold  new  initiatives  are  needed  before 
the  next  ayatollah  or  the  next  Afghani- 
stan— the  next  inevitable  "surprise." 

KNSROT    TKANSOrriON 

Strict  conservation  is  imperative  be- 
cause fossil  fuels  could  run  out  before 
the    transiUon    to    alternative    energy 


technologies  can  be  made.  At  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  consumption,  the  world  has 
only  a  30-year  supply  of  oil  and  gas  left. 
But  annual  world  production  is  expected 
to  drop  in  the  mid-1980'8. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  UJ3.  oil  and 
gas  production  has  peaked.  We  are 
pumping  our  oil  faster  than  we  are  dis- 
covering more.  Instead,  we  should  be 
husbanding  this  resource — which  is  so 
vital  to  the  petr(x:hemicsd  and  transpor- 
tation industries— instead  of  accepting 
the  "drain  American  first"  philosophy. 
We  may  need  every  bit  of  it  for  a  pro- 
longed transition  to  alternative  energy 
resources. 

But  energy  conservation  is  underused 
because  it  has  no  dramatic  fiare.  Some- 
how it  sounds  routine  to  people — when  in 
fact  it  is  energy  waste  that  is  routine. 
Energy  conservation  is  diffuse.  It  is  the 
sum  of  millions  of  adjustments  In  the 
way  we  do  things.  We  must  change  our 
ways. 

Conservation  also  has  suffered  from 
the  lie  that  it  will  be  too  tough,  that  It 
will  demand  extreme  sacrifices  in  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  In  fact,  conservation 
measures  let  us  get  more  from  our  energy 
through  more  efficient  and  durable  de- 
vices. A  shift  to  greater  energy  efficiency 
actually  can  stimulate  innovation,  em- 
plovment,  and  economic  growth. 

Last  year,  real  GNP  rose  2.3  percent 
while  energy  consumption  fdl  2.6  per- 
cent. It  was  the  first  year  that  energy  use 
has  dropped  while  production  has  risen. 
According  to  the  recent  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Sciences  studv,  economic  out- 
put can  be  doubled  without  increasing 
energy  consuimption.  if  the  transition  is 
managed  properly. 

The  future  means  renewables  such  as 
solar,  wind,  hydro,  blomass,  and  ocean 
energy.  These  sources  are  technically 
feasible,  economically  attractive,  and  en- 
vironmentallv  benign;  100,000  Americans 
are  using  solar  equipment  right  now. 
Lowhead  hydro,  wood,  and  urban  waste 
installations  are  appearing.  There  have 
been  rapid  economies  of  innovation, 
scale  and  standardization.  For  example, 
a  few  years  ago,  photovoltaics  sold  for 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  peak  watt.  Now 
the  price  is  $7. 

Our  national  goal  is  to  get  20  percent 
of  oiu"  energy  from  renewable  resources 
bv  the  year  2000.  The  scientific  commu- 
nity has  reached  a  consensus  that  20 
percent  from  renewables  in  the  next  20 
years  is  a  practical  target.  I  believe  our 
aim  should  be  even  higher — at  least  25 
percent. 

During  this  transition  period,  coal  and 
nuclear  energy  will  have  to  fill  the  gap 
between  reduced  energy  demand  and  the 
growing  commercialization  of  renewable 
resources.  We  now  depend  on  coal  and 
nuclear  capacity  despite  their  substan- 
tial environmental  problems.  Coal  and 
nuclear  energv  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  energy  mix,  the  "least  bad"  option 
for  a  limited  share  of  energy  supply.  It 
is  unlikely  that  we  can  cut  that  share  of 
the  mix  soon. 

Therefore,  we  must  develop  technol- 
ogies and  procedures  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  energy  and  coal.  I 
strongly  support  development  of  ad- 
vanced coal  conversion  technologies  and 


new  techniques  for  environmental  con- 
trol and  strip  mine  reclamation.  We  most 
also  have  a  soimd  nuclear  waste  disposal 
program,  new  licensing  inw^dures  at  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  up- 
graded training  of  nuclear  idant  open^ 
tors. 

Environmental  danger  is  one  of  the 
major  argiiments  against  a  headstrong, 
head-long  lunge  into  a  $88  bUllon  pro- 
gram for  synthetic  fuels.  The  other  ma- 
jor drawback  is  that,  unlike  conserva- 
tion, "S3mfuels"  are  powerless  to  iHvvide 
fast  relief.  I  favor  limited  commercial 
demraistratlon  of  synfuel  jdants,  with 
extreme  attention  to  environmental 
factors. 

The  greatest  potential  danger  from 
synthetic  fuels — and  from  increased  coal 
use — is  the  "greenhouse  effect."  This  Is 
the  heating  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
and  its  consequences,  as  predicted  by 
many  scientists.  Those  experts  who  pre- 
dict the  greenhouse  effect  exr^in  that  if 
worldwide  use  of  fossU  fuels  continues  to 
grow  at  4  percent  a  year,  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  will  douUe  by  the  year 
2030.  A  consequent  warming  of  the  globe 
by  3°  C.  would  cause  coastal  flooding  by 
melting  the  arctic  ice  caps.  Iliere  would 
be  severe  changes  in  the  world's  ecology. 
Food  resources,  such  as  America's  "bread 
basket,"  could  be  ruined. 

One  truly  frightening  aspect  of  the 
greenhouse  effect  is  that  it  may  not  be 
reversible.  Also,  there  may  be  no  obvious 
warning  until  it  is  too  late. 

The  greenhouse  effect  may  be  a  dan- 
gerously invisible  cost  of  energy  from 
synthetic  fuels,  coal  and  fossil  fuels  gen- 
erally. It  is  potentially  the  fatal  flaw  of 
mammoth,  centralized  energy  systems 
thit  could  destroy  the  global  village  in 
order  to  save  the  people  from  conserva- 
tion. 

VITAI.  LBCISLATIOM' 

Mr.  President,  as  a  new  decade  begins, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  urgent  measures 
that  the  energy  crisis  demanded  loag  ago. 
Citizens  at  the  town  meetings  I  hold 
throughout  Massachusetts  no  longer 
question  whether  the  energy  situation  is 
a  crisis.  The  need  for  conservation  and 
renewables  as  the  priorities  has  never 
been  clearer.  Incentives  to  accelerate  the 
transition  to  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable resources  have  never  been 
stronger — and  we  must  add  to  them  and 
refine  them. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  my 
legislation  for  a  new  Conservation  Bank 
and  a  new  Solar  Bank  now  incorporated 
in  S.  932.  The  Conservation  Bank  Act 
will  allow  homeowners,  even  if  they  have 
low  income  and  no  savings,  to  save 
money  by  saving  oiergy.  The  Conserva- 
tion Bank  will  subsidize  local  bsmk  loans 
to  individuals  and  businesses  so  that 
monthly  loan  payments  are  lower  than 
the  monthly  energy  savings.  S.  932, 
^lich  is  now  in  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference, would  provide  $3.35  billion  over 
5  years. 

The  Solar  Bank,  also  a  part  of  S.  932. 
is  authorized  for  $750  million  over  4 
years.  The  Bank  would  subsidise  low- 
interest  loans  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses for  solar  energy  equipment,  which 
includes  passive  solar  designs,  wind  ma- 
chines,   woodbumlng    appliances,    and 
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solar  electr  c,  process  heat,  and  cooling 
systems. 

The  CoELmunity  EfiBciency  Act  (S. 
1829)  is  a  major  legislative  initiative  for 
this  year  tlat  would  give  local  govern- 
ments the  i  ]centives — the  technical  and 
financial  to  >ls — to  become  leaders  in  the 
flcht  for  energy  efiQciency  and  renew- 
ables.  It  est  ablishes  a  major  grant  pro- 
gram to  f u  id  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  i  esource  planning,  programs, 
and  capital  projects  at  the  local  level. 
Through  community  energy  actions 
grants  and  commimity  energy  invest- 
ment grant),  the  bill  would  encourage 
cities,  towiis,  counties,  and  regional 
planning  councils  to  set  conservation 
targets,  disi  eminate  information  about 
conservation  and  renewable  resources, 
assist  low  ir  come  residents,  modify  land 
use  controL  ,  zoning  ordinances,  build- 
ing codes,  iind  transportation  policies. 
Local  goven  iments  would  be  required  to 
establish  ci  azen  energy  advisory  com- 
mittees and  provide  grants  to  neighbor- 
hood organ  zations.  Investment  grants 
would  aid  cipital  projects  such  as  low- 
head  hydro,  district  heating,  resource  re- 
covery from  municipal  solid  waste,  co- 
generation,  jlock  scale  solar  demonstra- 
tions, and  \  reatherization  programs. 

The  respo  ise  from  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment ha^  been  extremely  encouraging 
and  helpful  I  shall  introduce  an  im- 
proved vers  on  of  the  legislation  soon, 
after  additic  nal  hearings  have  been  held. 

The  Comi  lunity  Energy  Act  reacts  to 
the  reality  ;hat  local  governments  are 
the  front-lii  e  forces  in  the  struggle  for 
a  safe,  secur  s  energy  future.  The  case  for 
a  greater  rde  by  communities  is  com- 
pelling. 

First,  we  shall  live  for  decades  with 
the  decision;  made  in  cities  and  towns 
today.  Building  standards,  zoning  pat- 
terns, and  t;  ansportation  plans  are  not 
changed  ea;Uy  or  cheaply.  Decisions 
made  at  the  local  level  and  efforts  to  in- 
fluence then,  ought  to  involve  local  as- 
sessments ai  d  tradeoffs,  and  not  merely 
Federal  ince  itives  from  Washington. 

Second,  tl  e  success  of  Federal  initia- 
tives depend  5  on  proper  implementation 
at  the  comm  mity  level.  There  is  not  time 
to  build  ne\  ■  delivery  mechanisms.  We 
must  rely  on  ;he  cooperation  and  involve- 
ment of  exiting  infrastructures. 

Third,  uiJike  conventional  energy 
sources,  cons  ervation  and  renewables  in- 
volve million  s  of  decentralized  activities. 
Decisions  on  the  implementation  of  con- 
servation m^sures,  the  sale  and  servic- 
ing of  small-tscale  solar  systems,  and  the 
management  of  local  resources  like  low- 
head  hydra,  forests,  and  municipal 
wastes  can  le  made  more  effectively  at 
the  local  leve  L 

Fourth,  as  the  credibility  of  the  Pfed- 
eral  Govern  nent  and  major  corpora- 
tions falls,  ind  as  people's  resentment 
rises,  Washiigton's  ability  to  motivate 
Individual  actions  is  reduced.  Public  par- 
ticipation in  energy  policymaking  can  be 
implemented  best  at  the  local  level. 

Fifth,  as  w  >  come  to  understand  Amer- 
ica's vulners  billty.  we  will  be  inclined 
toward  more  drastic  policy  responses 
such  as  ratldning.  Local  initiatives  can 
reduce  the  n(  ed  for  sweeping  and  disrup- 
tive natiotial  solutions. 


Currently,  cities  that  try  to  address 
local  energy  issues  are  handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  Federal  and  State  help  with 
finances  and  facts.  For  the  most  part, 
local  efforts  have  been  sporadic,  uneven, 
and  incidental.  In  the  fact  of  Federal  in- 
difference, most  towns,  cities  and  coun- 
ties have  not  shown  much  interest. 

Washington's  blind  neglect  of  locali- 
ties is  changing.  The  Department  of  En- 
ergy now  is  showing  much  more  interest 
in  involving  communities  in  energy  pol- 
icy planning.  The  administration  has  de- 
cided to  support  community  energy 
planning  at  $50  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I  am  seeking  bolder  action  with  a 
funding  level  of  $500  million  in  the  first 
year. 

ENERGT   AND   URGENCT 

There  is  no  question  that  energy  solu- 
tions cost  money.  A  serious,  comprehen- 
sive response  to  the  energy  crisis  costs 
far  more  in  1980  than  it  would  have 
when  the  1973  oil  embargo  demanded  it. 
We  literally  cannot  afford  what  business- 
as-usual  on  energy  would  cost  the  Na- 
tion. Economically  and  strategically,  the 
price  would  be  too  high. 

This  is  a  tight  budget  year,  but  if 
there  are  to  be  increases  in  defense 
spending,  energy  legislation  must  be  seen 
in  the  same  light,  as  a  form  of  civil 
defense.  It  is  time  to  act  forcefully  in 
order  not  to  be  forced  to  react  militarily. 

For  example.  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  parents  about  what  the  new  call 
to  arms  may  mean  for  their  children. 
I  have  consistently  opposed  the  draft, 
and  I  disagree  with  registration  at  this 
time.  Most  Americans  would  rather  fight 
at  home  for  energy  independence  than 
die  overseas  for  foreign  oil.  But  to  win 
on  the  home  front,  we  must  see  connec- 
tions clearly.  Cars  that  gulp  gas  and 
homes  that  waste  heat  needlessly 
threaten  to  send  another  generation  of 
Americans  overseas.  Americans  should 
not  be  able  to  buy  a  new  car  or  a  new 
house  that  disregards  practical  energy 
eCBciency. 

The  energy  crisis  demands  a  new 
urgency  at  every  level  of  American  soci- 
ety. We  shall  not  need  to  fight  an  energy 
war  in  the  Middle  East  if  we  can  win  it 
on  Main  Street,  in  commiuilties  across 
the  United  States. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  to  express  my  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment with  the  administration's 
recent  announcement  declaring  that 
there  will  be  no  farm  program  for  the 
crop  year  1980.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
totally  unacceptable. 

This  announcement  last  week  was 
preceded  by  weeks  of  rumors,  assump- 
tions, and  hearsay  on  just  exactly  what 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  do 
in  light  of  the  grain  embargo  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  personally  contacted  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  numerous  other 
administration  officials  in  my  futile 
attempts  to  convince  these  people  of 
the  real  need  for  a  workable  prograon 
for  1980. 1  know  many  of  my  colleagues 


in  the  U.S.  Senate  had  contacted  the 
same  people  as  well  in  recent  weeks. 
Now,  after  our  efforts,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  annoimces  there  will  be  no 
paid  land  diversions  program  for  the 
1980  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  other 
feed  grains.  He  has  based  this  decision 
on  what  he  says  are  prospects  for  con- 
tinued growth  in  the  world  consumption 
requirement  for  these  crops.  The  Secre- 
tary said: 

Our  grain  exports  will  be  at  record  levels 
this  year  and  wUl  continue  to  grow  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  neither  the 
local  farmer  and  elevator  operator  nor 
the  major  terminal  markets  are  refiect- 
ing  this  great  optimism  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  last  week.  The  futures  mar- 
kets are  off  significantly  from  preem- 
bargo  days  and  the  prices  quoted  at  the 
country  elevator  in  my  State  of  Nebraska 
show  no  signs  of  optimism  for  expanded 
markets  and  movement  of  grain  but  in- 
stead have  reflected  a  critical  period 
where  there  is  no  significant  movement 
of  our  crops,  thus  no  buying  and  selling. 
In  addition,  the  prices  at  the  local 
elevators  are  far  beneath  those  levels  the 
administration  continues  to  point  to  as 
a  sign  that  all  is  well  on  the  farm  front. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  represent  agri- 
cultural States  are  continuously  beseiged 
by  those  who  are  grossly  misinformed, 
saying  that  agriculture,  the  family  sized 
farmer,  is  a  great  beneficiary  of  govern- 
ment incentive  payments.  Many  errone- 
ously believe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  budgets  have  continued  to 
significantly  increase  year  after  year  in 
line  with  other  major  agency  expendi- 
tures and  that  these  budgets  refiect  a 
direct  spending  level  increase  for  agricul- 
ture. This  same  type  of  imtrue  thinking 
seemingly  often  time  permeates  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
other  administration  officials.  This  is 
totally  frustrating  for  our  food  pro- 
ducers who  are  in  serious  economic  cir- 
cumstances and  to  those  of  us  who  are 
proud  to  represent  this  industry  in  the 
Congress.  Indeed  there  are  rumors  that 
the  administration  is  contemplating  fur- 
ther major  funding  curtailments. 

In  order  that  we  put  this  entire  mat- 
ter in  proper  perspective  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  a  few  statistics  which  I  believe 
will  prove  to  be  most  interesting.  I  point 
to  a  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  entitled 
"OMB  Historical  Tables."  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
on  February  1,  1980,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  study 
includes  agriculture  outlays  from  1948 
through  1979  and  estimated  on  through 
to  1983.  These  irrefutable  statistics  high- 
light a  dramatic  decline  in  the  percent- 
age of  agriculture  outlays  as  compared 
with  the  total  Federal  budget  expedi- 
tures. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some   very   interesting   figures   on 
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agriculture  spending  from  1975  to  the 
present.  In  1975,  the  agriculture  budget 
outlays  were  $1.6  billion  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  of  $326.2  billion  or  .51 
percent  of  the  total.  We  see  that  from 
this  period  through  1978  an  increase  in 
agriculture  outlays  which,  in  1978 
peaked  at  $7.7  billion  or  1.71  percent  of 
the  total  national  budget  of  $450.7  bil- 
lion. It  should  be  noted  that  this  period 
from  1975  through  1978  was  a  time  when 
the  agriculture  industry  was  experienc- 
ing a  particularly  severe  decline  in  the 
prices  that  mandated  early  1970's  farm 
programs  of  massive  production  result- 
ing in  excessive  domestic  stocks.  In  1979 
we  see  a  decline  in  agriculture  outlays 
from  1979  of  $1.5  billion  or  1.26  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  As  we  look  on  to 
1980  and  beyond  we  see  a  marked  de- 
crease in  outlays.  We  are  in  a  time  of 
oversupply  and  ever-declining  market 
prices  coupled  with  a  significant  decline 
in  supports  in  relation  to  our  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  In  1980,  we  see  estimates 
of  only  .82  percent;  1981,  .46  percent; 
and  1982,  .44  percent,  with  only  a  slight 
increase  estimated  for  1983  of  0.50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  telling 
us  that  the  American  farmer  is  taking 
it  on  the  chin  because  of  imrealistic 
Government  attitudes  and  policies.  The 
farmer  is  not  reaping  the  benefits 
claimed  by  many.  The  family  farmer  is 
seeing  a  significant  decline  in  Federal 
understanding  at  a  time  when  this  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  Government  action  or 
inaction.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unbeliev- 
able that  the  administration  would  be 
this  calloused  to  the  fate  of  our  food 
plant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  their 
current  difficulties  and  those  problems 
of  the  foreseeable  future  are  in  part  a 
result  of  actions  taken  by  the  President 
to  embargo  grain  for  shipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  should  remember  the 
President's  commitment  to  grain  farm- 
ers when  the  embargo  was  announced. 
Were  these  merely  hollow  words? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  look  carefully  at  this  table 
of  figures  and  then  think  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  our  agricultural  sector  in  this 
Nation. 

ExHiBrr  1 

AGRICULTURE  OUTLAYS  COMPARED  TO  TOTAL   FEDERAL 
OUTLAYS,  1948  TO  1983  (ESTIMATE) 
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Year                               Afotittayt  oalbyt  Percent 

1968                   4,539  178,833  2.54 

1969'          "        5,780  184,548  3.13 

1970"          '        5,161  196,588  2.63 

1971 4,288  211,425  2.03 

1972"      '    5,280  232,021  Z.28 

1973""..'.' 4,852  247,074  1.96 

1974         2,227  269,620  .83 

1975 1,659  326,185  .51 

1976 '"  2,504  366,439  .68 

1977 '"  5,532  402,725  1.37 

1978      _ 7,731  450,836  1.71 

1979       6,238  493,673  1.26 

1980'esti"mat» 4,636  563,583  .82 

1981estinMU 2,802  615,761  .46 

1982  estimate 3,006  686,279  .44 

1983  estimate 3,852  774,335  .50 

1948-79  averaie  percent  ,  ^ 

(107,125    5,305,432) 2-02 

Soarce:  OMB  historical  Ubias  ol  Feb.  1. 19an. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERVICES  PROGRAM  FOR  DISABLED 
CHILDREN  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  504. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  504. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  (Mr.  R. 
Scott  Bates)  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  4613)  to  amend  title  ZVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  maintain  for  an 
additional  3  years  the  current  program  of 
preventive  services,  referral,  and  case  man- 
agement for  disabled  cbUdren  receiving  SSI 
benefits. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  beginning  with  line  5. 
insert  the  following: 

TITLE    n — UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSA- 
TION PROVISIONS 

ELUUNATION     OT     "NATIONAL     TVIGGES"     TTNOK* 
THE  EXTENDED   BENETTrS   PSOCKAII 

SBC.  301.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
Of  section  303(a)   of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 


tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970  are  antended  to  read  as  foUovs: 

"(1)  shall  begin  with  the  third  week  after 
the  week  for  which  there  Is  a  State  '(m'  In- 
dicator; and 

"(3)  shaU  end  with  the  third  wMk  aftar 
the  first  week  for  which  there  Is  a  State 
'off'  indicator.". 

(3)  Section  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "(or  all  the 
States)". 

(3)  Section  303  of  such  Act  to  furtbar 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  303(f)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1) .  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "subsections  (d)  and  (e)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subaeetlon 
(e)",  and 

(U)  striking  out  "aU  State  agencies  (or. 
In  the  case  of  subsection  (e).  by  the  State 
agency) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
State  agency". 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) ,  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)(1)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  to 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) .  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  IMO. 
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Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  304(a)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "compensa- 
tion", and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  (B)  paid  for  the 
first  week  of  compensable  imemployment  In 
an  Indlvldtial's  ellglblUty  period.  If  the  State 
law  of  such  State  provides  for  payment  (at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumstances)  of 
regular  compensation  to  an  Individual  for 
hU  first  week  of  otherwise  compensable 
unemployment". 

(b)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  section 
shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  extended 
compensation  paid  to  Individuals  during  eU- 
glblllty  periods  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980. 

STATE   OPTION   AS   TO    CaimtlA   fW«   STATS   "OK 

AND  "orr"  iNoiCAToas 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  Is  amended.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence following  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  the  matter  tjeglnnlng  with  "(U) " 
and  ending  with  "except",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(U)  the  figure 
•4'  contained  In  subparagraph  (B)  thereof 
were  '6'  (or  such  number,  or  percentage  of  a 
number  which  exceeds  5,  as  to  spedfled  by 
the  State  law) ;  except". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  thto  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  l>eglnnlng  after  Jantiary  1. 
1980. 

KIDtTCTION    IN    BENEFTTS    ON    ACCOUMT    OF 
PENSION 

SEC.  304.  (a)  Paragraph  (16)  of  secUon 
3304(a)  of  the  Intamal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  requlrementa  for  ^pro>vaI 
of  State  laws)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "except 
that — 

"(A)  the  requlrementa  of  thto  paragraph 
shaU  only  apply  In  the  case  of  a  potslon,  re- 
tirement or  retired  pay,  annuity,  or  other 
similar  periodic  pajrment  under  a  plan  main- 
tained (or  contributed  to)  by  a  base  period 
or  chargeable  employer  (as  determined  under 
the  Stata  law) ,  and 

"(B)  the  Stata  law  may  provide  for  limi- 
tations on  the  amotmt  of  any  such  a  reduo- 
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Sec.  205.  ( 
5.  United 
Ing  out  "90 
of  "one  year 

(b)  The 
tlon  shall  be 
terminations 
Individuals 
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ai  lendments  made  by  subsection 
to  certifications  of  States  for 
years. 

SESVICE  or  EX-SEEVICEMEN 

Section  8521  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  title 
i  Code,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 


Sec.  206.  (a 
Act  is  amen 
the  following 
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aif  endment  made  by  this  subsec- 
applicable  with  respect  to  de- 
af Federal  service  in  the  case  of 
fl;lng  claims  for  unemployment 
on  or  after  January  1,  1980. 

ACCOUNT   or   rZOERAL    SEXVICB    TO 
EMPLOYING   rEDESAL   ACENCT 

Title  IX  Of  the  Social  Security 
did  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  section: 
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COMPENSATION    ACCOUNT 

'  rhere  is  hereby  established  in 

Unemplo  rment   Trust   Fund   a   Federal 

C  ompensation    Account    which 

for  the  puFDOses  specified  In 

title  5,  United  States  Code". 

Subch^ter  I  of  chapter  85,   title  5, 

Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  following  new  section: 

al    Employees    Compensation 


"Sec  909 
the 

Employees 
shall  be  used 
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appropriated  to  or  transferred 

deposited  therein  pursuant 
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"(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  which 
will  be  made  from  the  Account  during  such 
year,  and 

"(2)  the  aunount  of  funds  which  will  be 
available  during  each  year  for  the  making 
of  such  expenditures,  and  if.  on  the  basis  of 
such  estimate,  he  determines  tbat  the 
amount  described  in  clause  (2)  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  necessary — 

"(3)  to  meet  the  expenditures  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and 

"(4)  to  provide  a  reasonable  contingency 
fund  so  as  to  assure  that  there  will,  during 
all  times  in  such  year,  be  sufficient  sums 
available  in  the  Account  to  meet  the  expend- 
itures described  in  paragraph  (1), 
he  shall  certify  the  amount  ot  such  excess 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer,  from 
the  Account  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Any  funds  appropriated  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Account,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  payments  for  which  expenditures  are 
authorized  to  be  made  from  moneys  in  the 
Account,  shall  be  made  to  the  Account:  and 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Account  from  time  to  time 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  there  will,  at  all  times,  be  sufficient 
sums  available  in  the  Account  to  meet  the 
expenditures  authorized  to  be  made  from 
moneys  therein.". 

(c)  All  funds,  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1979,  and  which 
are  available  for  the  making  of  pay- 
ments to  States  after  December  31. 1979,  p\ir- 
suant  to  agreements  entered  Into  under 
chi^ter  85  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  w 
for  the  making  of  payments  after  such  date 
of  compensation  under  such  chapter  in 
States  which  do  not  have  in  effect  such  an 
agreement,  shall  be  transferred  on  January  1, 
1980  to  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Account  established  by  section  909  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  On  and  after  such  date, 
all  pasonents  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  made  from  such  Account  as 
provided  by  section  8609  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1615  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  second  subsection  (c) 
as  subsection  (e) ,  and  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1979"  in  paragraph  (1)  of  such  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"October  1,  1982". 

TITLE    n UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

PHOVISIONS 

ELIMINATION     OP     "NATIONAL     TBICOEX"     UNDER 

TBE    EXTENDED    BENETITS    PROCKAM 

Sec.  201(a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  shall  begin  with  the  third  week  after 
the  week  for  which  there  is  a  State  'on' 
Indicator:  and 

"(2)  shaU  end  with  the  third  week  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  Is  a  State  'off' 
indicator.". 

(2)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "(or  all  the 
States)". 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  203(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1) ,  by — 


(I)  striking  out  "subsections  (d)  and  (e)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(e)",  and 

(II)  striking  out  "all  SUte  agencies  (or. 
In  the  case  of  subsection  (e) ,  by  the  State 
agency)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
State  agency", 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2),  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2). 

(b)(1)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act  u 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1980. 

WAITING    PERIOD   POR    BENETITS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  204(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "compensa- 
tion", and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  or  (B)  paid  for  the 
first  week  of  compensable  unemployment 
In  an  individual's  eligibility  period.  If  the 
State  law  of  such  State  provides  for  pay- 
ment (at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
stances) of  regular  compensation  to  an  in- 
dividual for  his  first  week  of  otherwise  com- 
pensable unemployment". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  extended 
compensation  paid  to  individuals  during 
eligibility  periods  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1980. 

STATE   OPTION   AS  TO   CRITERIA   POR   STATE   "ON" 
AND  "OPT"  INDICATORS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  Is  amended.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence following  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  the  matter  beglning  with  "(U)" 
and  ending  with  "except",  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(11)  the  figure 
'4'  contained  In  subparagrapb  (B)  thereof 
were  '6'  (or  such  number,  or  percentage  of  a 
number  which  exceeds  5,  as  is  specified  by 
the  State  law);  except". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  after  January  i, 
1980. 

REDUCTION    IN    BENETITS    ON    ACCOUNT    OF 
PENSION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section 
3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  requirements  for  approval 
of  State  lavre)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "except 
that— 

"(A)  the  requirements  of  this  paragr^h 
shall  only  apply  in  the  case  of  a  pension, 
retirement  or  retired  pay,  annuity,  or  other 
similar  periodic  payment  under  a  plan  main- 
tained (or  contributed  to)  by  a  base  period 
or  chargeable  employer  (as  determined  under 
the  State  law),  and 

"(B)  the  State  law  may  provide  for  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  any  such  a  reduction 
to  take  into  account  contributions  made  by 
the  individual  for  the  pension,  retirement  or 
retired  pay,  annuity,  or  other  similar 
periodic  payment;". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  certifications  of  States  for 
1980  and  subsequent  years. 

TEDERAL  SERVICE  OP  EX-SERVICEMKN 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  8521(a)(1)(A)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "90  days"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one  year". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  i^jpllcable  with  respect  to 
determinations  of  Federal  service  In  the  case 
of  indlTlduala  filing  claims  for  unemploy- 
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ment  compensation  on  or  after  January  1, 
1980. 

BENEFITS   ON    ACCOUNT   OP   FEDERAL   SERVICE  TO 
BE  PAID  BY   EMPLOYING  FEDERAL  AGENCY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES    COMPENSATION    ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  909.  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  a  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Account  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  8509  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  85,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  8509.    Federal    Employees    Compensation 
Account 

"(a)  The  federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion account  (as  established  by  section  909 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Account')  In 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  (as  estab- 
lished by  section  904  of  such  Act)  shall  con- 
sist of — 

"(1)  funds  appropriated  to  or  transferred 
thereto,  and 

"(2)  amounts  deposited  therein  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Moneys  In  the  Account  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments to  States  pursuant  to  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  this  chapter  and  making 
payments  of  compensation  under  this  chap- 
ter in  States  which  do  not  have  in  effect 
such  an  agreement. 

"(c)(1)  Each  employing  agency  shall  de- 
posit Into  the  Account  amounts  equal  to  the 
expenditures  Incurred  under  this  chapter  on 
account  of  Federal  service  performed  by  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  of  that 
agency. 

"(2)  Deposits  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  during  each  calendar  quarter 
and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  be  made  by 
any  employing  agency  during  any  quarter 
shall  be  based  on  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  the  amounts  of  pay- 
ments, made  prior  to  such  quarter  from  the 
Account  based  on  Federal  service  performed 
by  employees  of  such  agency  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1979,  with  respect  to  which  deposit 
has  not  previously  been  made.  The  amount 
to  be  deposited  by  any  employing  agency 
during  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  to  take  account  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  of  deposit  during  any  pre- 
V  ous  quarter  for  which  adjustment  has  not 
already  been  made. 

'"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount 
Of  the  deposit  which  each  employing  agency 
IS  required  to  make  to  the  Account  during 
any  calendar  quarter,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  to  the  date  and  amount  of  any  de- 
S^en    "****  *°  ^^^  Account  by  any  such 

„.!!*?  ^^°^  *°  ****  beglnnine  of  each  fiscal 
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ff,^  x^,*°''f  '•  ^^'O)  *»>«  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  estimate — 

win  II  1**!,"!^"°'  °^  expenditures  which 
year,  and  ^^^  Account  during  such 

avftiillii'^^  amount  of  funds  which  will  be 
o?  i  th"  ""''"/  ""'=''  y**'  '«'■  the  making 
of  M,ob  "J?"'*'*""''''  and  if,  on  the  basta 
^o,mt  r^^^^^-   ^^  determines  that  the 

^th?.n,  ^^'^''  •'*  '='*"'*  <2)  18  in  excess 
or  the  amount  necessary— 

m  rlfiJ^  v*fA  **"*  expenditures  described 
m  paragraph  (1),  and 

f,,!!!**'   ^  provide  a  reasonable  contingency 

In  M^  **.  *°  '^"'^  ^^"^  **>"*  '^"J-  Ourtng 
ail  times  in   such   year,   be  sufficient  sums 
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available  in  the  Account  to  meet  the  expend- 
itures described  in  paragraph  (1). 
he  shall  certify  the  amount  of  such  excess 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer,  from 
the  Account  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

■•(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Any  funds  appropriated  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Account,  for  the  making 
of  payments  for  which  expenditures  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  from  moneys  in  the 
Account,  shall  be  made  to  the  Account;  and 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Account,  from  time  to  time, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  there  will,  at  all  times,  be  sufficient 
sums  available  in  the  Account  to  meet  the 
expendittires  authorized  to  be  made  from 
moneys  therein.". 

(c)  All  funds,  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  beerinnlng  October  1.  1979,  and  which 
are  available  for  the  making  of  payments 
to  States  after  December  31,  1979,  pursuant 
to  agreements  entered  into  under  chapter 
85  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  for  the 
making  of  payments  after  such  date  of  com- 
pensation under  such  chapter  in  States  which 
do  not  have  in  effect  such  an  agreement, 
shall  be  transferred  on  January  1.  1980  to 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Ac- 
count established  by  section  909  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  On  and  after  such  date,  all 
payments  described  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  made  from  such  Account  as  pro- 
vided by  section  8509  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4612.  the  following 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  staff 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor:  Mr. 
Joe  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Michael  Stem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  piece 
of  legislation  which  is  before  us  is  an 
important  element  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  Federal  budget  into  balance  and  to 
make  realistic  savings  in  all  programs 
where  those  savings  can  be  justified. 

The  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, contains  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  we  can  make  substantial  savings 
for  the  people  of  this  country  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  program  fimction  in 
ways  in  which  it  was  intended  to  serve 
those  who  are  genuinely  disabled  and  un- 
employed. 

I  wish  to  begin  by  summarizing  some  of 
the  major  provisions  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  simply  con- 
tinues the  services  for  disabled  children 
contained  in  present  legislation.  Under 
this  provision,  as  to  the  disabled  children 
who  are  receiving  SSI  benefits,  the  bill 
provides  for  counseling  of  disabled  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  It  establishes  an 
individual  service  plan  for  each  child.  It 
makes  a  great  contribution  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  these  disabled  children  and 
makes  it  more  likely  that  they  will  have 
full  and  useful  lives  in  the  future. 

The  next  provisions  of  the  bill  taken 
cumulatively  make  it  possible  to  save  a 
very  significant  amount  of  money  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  these  savings 
range  from  a  low  of  $351  million  each 


year  to  a  potential  of  well  over  f  1,050 
million  each  year  depending  upon  the 
rate  of  Inflation  and  unemployment. 

The  first  major  change  in  the  existing 
unemployment  program  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  the  elimination  of  the  na- 
tional trigger  for  the  extended  benefit 
program.  Under  existing  law  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  benefits  over  and 
above  the  usual  maximum  duration  of  26 
weeks  for  the  regular  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  becomes  payable  at  times 
of  high  unemployment.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  costs  for  these  extended  benefits 
during  the  13-week  period  are  paid  from 
the  proceeds 'of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax. 

The  basis  for  extended  benefits  and 
the  extended  benefit  program  financed 
in  part  by  Federal  funds  is  that  unem- 
ployed workers  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  find  themselves  unable  to  ob- 
tain employment  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  when  jobs  are  scarce  as  indicated 
by  high  levels  of  unemployment.  When 
rates  of  imemployment  are  low  it  is 
much  easier  to  find  work  for  those  who 
are  unemployed.  The  jobs  are  available. 
When  we  have  a  general  downturn  in 
the  economy  it  becomes  much  more  diffl- 
cult  for  the  imemployed  worker  to  find 
other  suitable  employment. 

So,  the  additional  benefits  are  trig- 
gered. The  additional  13  weeks  of  bene- 
fits beyond  the  26  weeks,  are  provided. 

However,  present  law  requires  that  all 
States,  under  the  so-called  national  trig- 
ger provision,  implement  the  extended 
benefit  program  when  the  national  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  reaches  a  level 
of  4.5  percent.  This  national  trigger  can 
result  in  adding  3  months  of  benefit  dur- 
ation in  a  State  which  has  experienced 
neither  a  particularly  high  level  of  im- 
emplo5^ment  nor  any  relative  growth  In 
unemployment  levels. 

The  committee,  therefore,  very  wisely 
provides  a  deletion  of  this  national  trig- 
ger. Why  should  additional  benefits  be 
triggered  in  States  which  have  virtual- 
ly full  employment? 

By  taking  this  action,  all  we  are  do- 
ing in  addition  to  costing  the  Federal 
Treasury  an  estimated  $300  million  of 
unnecessary  expenditures  this  year  is  to 
encourage  those  who  are  out  of  work  in 
these  States  where  jobs  are  available 
from  looking  for  work  and  finding  suit- 
able substitute  employment. 

TTiis  change  is  long  overdue.  It  does 
nothing  to  disturb  the  extended  benefits 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
experiencing  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  it  makes  it  no  longer  required 
to  provide  the  unnecessary  benefits  in 
those  States  where  there  is  virtually  no 
employment  problem. 

TTie  second  major  change  in  the  un- 
employment program  provided  bv  the 
committee  in  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
a  provision  dealing  with  the  waiting  pe- 
riod before  benefits  commence.  It  is  es- 
timated that  this  provision  will  save  the 
Federal  taxpayers  some  *20  million  this 
year  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  enact  It 

Most  States  do  not  now  pay  benefits 
for  the  first  week  of  unemployment  on 
the  basis  that  requiring  a  waiting  week 
before  benefit  eligibility  starts  provides 
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the  country  have  been  plagued  by  pro- 
longed periods  of  high  unemployment. 
Therefore,  even  though  imemployment 
might  be,  let  us  say,  at  8  or  9  or  10  per- 
cent, if  it  had  been  at  that  level  for  more 
than  2  years  the  State  could  not  demon- 
strate any  significant  increase  of  the  un- 
employment rate,  and  therefore,  the 
State  was  imable  to  trigger  extended 
benefits. 

Clearly,  the  extended  benefit  program 
was  meant  to  apply  to  any  State  that  is 
experiencing  substantially  high  levels  of 
unemployment.  Therefore,  the  law  was 
changed  to  say  that  even  though  there 
has  not  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  unemployment,  if  the  level  of 
unemployment  was  already  high  a  State 
could  on  its  own,  when  the  insurance  un- 
employment rate  reached  5  percent,  trig- 
ger these  extended  benefits  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis. 

The  provision,  however,  simply  does  not 
give  the  State  enough  flexibility.  If  the 
State  passes  up  the  triggering  of  extend- 
ed benefits  at  5  percent,  the  State  is  then 
left  to  have  no  extended  benefit  program 
until  the  national  trigger  comes  into  play. 
States  should  be  given  greater  flexi- 
bility. If  they  want  to  set  their  own  in- 
ternal State  trigger  for  extended  bene- 
fits at  5.5  or  6  percent  rather  than  at  5 
percent,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  third  major  modification  of  the 
existing  law  simply  gives  the  States 
greater  flexibility  to  set  their  own  policy 
in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  trig- 
gering of  the  extended  unemplojrment 
benefits.  It  is  estimated  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  that  this  provision  will  save 
an  additional  $10  million. 

Another  provision  which  will  result 
in  substantial  savings  of  fimds  is  a  pro- 
vision that  would  change  the  benefit 
provisions  for  ex-servicemen  under  the 
unemployment  program.  At  the  present 
time,  a  person  can  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  serve  only  90  days,  and  volun- 
tarily leave  the  service  or  perhaps  be 
forced  out  of  the  service  for  some  cause, 
and  then  go  and  claim  unemployment 
benefits.  After  serving  only  90  days  of  a 
2-year  enlistment  obligation,  voluntar- 
ily leaving  the  service,  they  can  then  go 
and  claim  unemployment  benefits. 

This  is  clearly  an  abuse  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  The 
program  was  set  up  to  serve  those  who 
were  genuinely  unemployed,  not  those 
who  voluntarily  leave  the  military  serv- 
ice before  their  period  of  enlistment  is 
up,  before  they  have  served  out  the 
period  for  whi"h  they  have  obligated 
themselves  to  the  military  services. 

The  committee  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  minimum  period  of  service  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  unemployment 
benefits  from  90  days  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  1  year.  At  least  1  year  of  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  required 
before  the  individual  would  be  entitled 
to  unemployment  benefits. 

It  is  again  estimated  that  this  change 
in  the  law  would  save  $90  million  this 
next  year. 

Another  provision  in  the  current  bill 
which  would  save  money,  Mr.  President — 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  again 
and  again  that  this  is  a  bill  not  to  spend 


additional  money,  that  this  is  a  bill  to 
save  money.  This  is  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  proposal 
which  will  actually  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  of  this  country  and  save  money 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry. 

The  next  major  provision  in  the  area 
of  savings  is  one  which  would  give  Fed- 
eral agencies  an  incentive  to  contest  im- 
proper benefit  claims. 

An  important  element  of  the  imem- 
ployment compensation  programs  in  the 
State,  as  the  committee  report  points  out, 
is  the  experience  rating  system  which 
provides  a  strong  incentive  for  employers 
to  avoid  unnecessary  employee  turnover 
and  to  monitor  claims  for  unemployment 
benefits  to  assure  that  awards  are  not 
being  made  by  the  State  agencies  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  entitled  to  them. 

When  the  private  business  person  al- 
lows the  payment  of  its  former  employ- 
ees of  improper  unemployment  benefits, 
the  cost  for  unemployment  insurance  to 
that  private  business  person  goes  up. 
Therefore,  the  private  man  or  the  private 
business  woman  very  clearly  has  an  in- 
centive to  go  before  the  appropriate 
agencies  and  to  contest  payment  im- 
properly of  any  benefits. 

What  about  Federal  agencies  when  the 
employees  of  Federal  agencies  attempt  to 
improperly  receive  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  not  entitled?  Does 
the  Federal  agency  have  any  incentive 
to  contest  these  payments? 

Under  the  present  system,  imder  the 
present  law,  the  Federal  agency  does  not 
have  a  similar  incentive  in  the  case  of 
their  employees,  since  benefit  costs  are 
funded  through  a  separate  account  and 
not  chargeable  to  the  individual  agency. 

If  unemployment  benefits  are  paid  to 
a  former  employee  of  Federal  agency  X, 
the  agency  suffers  no  ill  effects  and  does 
not  have  to  spend  a  dollar  of  the  agen- 
cy's funds  to  pay  those  benefits.  Its 
charges  do  not  go  up.  So  the  Federal 
agency  now  has  no  incentive  to  contest 
the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits 
to  people  who  are  not  entitled  to  them. 

The  committee  amendment  remedies 
that  situation  by  requiring  that  a  sepa- 
rate account  be  established  as  a  revolv- 
ing account  with  each  agency  required 
to  reimburse  the  account  out  of  its  own 
appropriation  for  the  actual  amount  of 
unemployment  benefits  which  have  been 
paid  to  its  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees. 

This  will  give  a  real  incentive  to  the 
Federal  agencies,  because  they  are  going 
to  be  paying  out  of  their  own  dollars 
appropriated  to  their  agencies  for  the 
functions  and  programs  of  their  par- 
ticular agencies  to  contest  any  improper 
payments  of  unemployment  benefits. 

It  is  estimated,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  provision  will  result  in  a  savings  of 
some  $11  million  a  year.  So  this  is  a 
great  opnortunity  for  the  Senate  to  take 
responsible  action — responsible  action— 
to  make  sure  that  the  program  for  un- 
employment compensation  meets  its  own 
goals,  and  that  it  pays  benefits  to  those 
who  are  actually  unemployed,  those  who 
have  truly  made  every  effort  to  find  sub- 
stitute employment  but  have,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  been  unable  to  do  so. 
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It  stops  several  abuses  of  the  present 
program.  It  stops  the  payment  of  ex- 
tended benefits  in  States  where  they  have 
virtually  full  employment  and  plenty  of 
jobs  available  to  those  who  want  to  go 
out  and  look  for  them.  It  stops  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Federal  Government  encour- 
aging States  to  begin  immediate  pay- 
ments to  the  unemployed  by  footing  the 
bill  for  the  first  week  of  benefits  when, 
to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  saying  to 
people:  "You  should  at  least  go  out  and 
look  for  work  for  1  week  and  make  that 
your  first  priority  before  you  come  to  a 
Government  agency  asking  for  help." 

We  want  to  take  care  of  those  who 
are  genuinely  unemployed,  but  we  do  ex- 
pect every  person  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  responsibility  and 
individual  initiative. 

It  also  corrects  the  abuse  of  those  who 
have  gone  into  the  armed  services,  failed 
to  meet  their  obligations,  failed  to  stay 
through  the  period  of  enlistment,  and 
have  quit  after  only  90  days  to  draw  un- 
employment benefits. 

There  is  one  additional  change  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  does  not  provide 
a  net  saving  from  current  law  but  which 
is  one  which  I  think  strikes  a  fairer  bal- 
ance in  terms  of  the  pension  offset  re- 
quired under  present  legislation. 

When  the  1976  amendments  to  the 
unemployment  laws  were  under  consider- 
ation by  Congress,  concern  was  expressed 
over  the  situation  in  which  an  individ- 
ual who  is,  in  fact,  retired  rather  than 
imemployed  may  receive  unemployment 
benefits  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving a  retirement  pension.  The  law 
was  amended  to  provide  for  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  reduction  in  unemployment  bene- 
fits by  the  amount  of  any  pension  con- 
currently payable  to  the  individual. 

Because  of  concern  that  the  provision 
may  have  ben  too  broadly  drawn,  the 
effective  date  was  set  in  the  future  to 
permit  time  for  study.  That  effective 
date  was  subsequently  further  extended 
to  March  31. 1980. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  caused  by  the  Individual 
receiving  a  retirement  pension  would  be 
limited  to  situations  where  an  individual 
receives  a  pension  paid  for  by  an  em- 
plover  he  worked  for  during  the  period  of 
employment  on  which  his  unemploy- 
ment benefit  is  based.  States  would  not 
be  required  to  apply  the  reduction  to  that 
part  of  the  pension  which  reflects  a  re- 
turn of  employee  contribution. 

In  other  words,  if  a  person  has  been 
working  for  a  particular  employer  and  he 
retires  and  starts  receiving  a  pension 
from  that  employer,  he  cannot  gd  down 
to  the  unemployment  office  and  start 
drawing  benefits  as  if  he  is  unemployed. 
He  is  not  unemployed.  He  is  retired  and 
he  is  drawing  a  pension  from  his  last 
employer. 

This  would  keep  that  provision  of  cur- 
rent law.  However,  it  would  take  care  of 
the  situation  which  a  person  might  have 
earlier  in  life  worked  for  a  particular 
employer,  let  us  sav  for  20  years.  He 
starts  to  draw  his  pension,  which  is  not 
enough  to  live  on.  He  takes  another  job 
and  works  for  the  second  employer  for, 
let  us  say,  10  years  and  then,  because  of 


an  economic  downturn,  he  is  thrown  out 
of  work.  Well,  clearly,  in  that  situation, 
he  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  re- 
ceive imemployment  compensation  be- 
cause he  might  be  drawing  a  pension  for 
work  which  he  finished  doing  for  another 
employer  some  10  or  15  jrears  before. 
So  the  bill  corrects  that  provision  of  the 
current  law. 

The  committee  very  carefully  consid- 
ered this  piece  of  legislation.  It  brings 
before  the  Senate  a  piece  of  legislation 
which,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  those  who  are  genuinely  unem- 
ployed. It  will  stop  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  it, 
and  by  doing  that,  it  will  help  to  preserve 
the  reserve  funds  which  are  there  to 
protect  those  who  are  genuinely  unem- 
ployed, those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
will  see  fit  to  pass  this  piece  of  legislation. 
Over  this  past  weekend,  as  all  of  us 
have  read,  the  President  has  been  meet- 
ing with  his  top  economic  advisers  and 
with  the  leader^ip  of  Congress  to  try 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  budgetary 
deficit  of  this  country. 

At  a  time  when  our  people  are  strug- 
gling with  the  ravages  of  inflation,  when 
people  on  fixed  incomes  are  trying  to 
continue  to  exist  with  inflation  rates  ap- 
proaching 18  percent,  at  a  time  in  which 
small  businessmen  and  small  fanners 
are  trying  to  stay  in  business,  hanging 
by  a  thread  while  they  have  to  pay  in- 
terest rates  ranging  anywhere  from  15 
to  16  percent  and  even  higher,  at  a  time 
in  which  inflation  has  become  so  severe 
that  thousands  of  young  people  are  be- 
ing denied  the  opportunity  to  own  their 
own  homes  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  high  interest  rates,  at  a  time  in 
which  the  value  of  the  American  dollar 
internationally  has  been  shaken  because 
of  inflation,  it  certainly  behooves  us  to 
take  every  step  that  we  can  to  try  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  and  to  do  so 
in  a  way  which  will  not  unduly  sacrifice 
those  programs  which  are  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

This  bill  presents  us  with  one  of  the 
first  opportunities  we  have  had  to  take 
steps  down  that  road  since  the  crisis  has 
become  increasingly  evident  to  every 
citizen  of  this  country.  It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  save  at  a  minlmiim,  according 
to  the  best  estimates  of  the  committee 
staff  and  the  congressional  budget  staff, 
over  $350  million  a  year,  up  to  perhaps 
as  much  as  $1  billion  a  year,  depending 
upon  the  imemployment  rate  which  is 
prevailing. 

It  is  a  chance  to  save  dollars  of  that 
magnitude;  a  chance  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit 
and  a  reduction  of  the  inflation  rate  in 
this  country  while  at  the  same  time  not 
weakening  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  but  strengthening  it, 
making  sure  that  the  benefits  are  paid  to 
those  who  are  justifiably  entitled  to  them 
because  they  are  thrown  out  of  work, 
because  they  are  unemployed,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  find  another  job,  and 
making  it  more  difScult  for  people  who 
are  not  unemployed,  who  are  not  gen- 
uinely unemployed,  who  have  not  genu- 


inely made  an  effort  to  find  employ- 
ment which  is  available,  to  abuse  the  sys- 
tem and  to  take  dollars  out  of  the  reserve 
funds  which  are  intended  for  those  who 
are  truly  in  need  of  them. 

So  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  send  a  very  strong  message  to  the 
American  people  that  we  mean  business 
about  looking  after  their  interests;  that 
we  mean  business  at>out  finding  areas 
where  savings  can  be  accomplished;  that 
we  mean  business  when  we  talk  about 
cutting  out  waste  and  abuse  in  Federal 
programs.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  they  have  labored  long  and 
hard  over  this  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  opportunity  will  be 
seized  by  the  Senate  and  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  addition  to  the  others  I 
have  previously  mentioned.  Jeffery 
Lewis,  John  Colvin,  Bob  Lighthlzer  and 
Linda  McMahon,  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff,  be  granted  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  extends  a  very  important 
special  referral  and  services  program  for 
disabled  children  who  are  receiving 
benefits  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program.  The  disabled 
children's  program  was  originally  en- 
acted in  1976  and  provided  up  to  $30 
million  a  year  in  Federal  funds  to  the 
States.  The  program  was  just  becoming 
fully  implemented  last  fall  when  the 
authorization  expired.  Those  States 
which  have  been  able  to  rut  their  pro- 
grams in  place  have  found  them  to  be 
an  effective  mechanism  for  coordinat- 
ing all  available  services  that  a  disabled 
child  may  need  and  assuring  that  the 
services  are  actually  received.  Through 
this  program,  many  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  destined  to  lead  lives  of  de- 
pendence will  have  the  opportunity  to 
overcome  their  handicai^s  and  become 
fully  functional,  independent  adults. 

An  example  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram is  found  in  the  case  of  a  New 
Jersey  child.  A  3  Va -year-old,  dependent 
on  a  ventilator  due  to  a  severe  birth  de- 
fect, was  provided  home  care  through 
the  SSI  disabled  children's  program.  The 
care  cost  $16,000  for  6  months  in  con- 
trast to  the  $70,000  it  would  have  cost 
to  keep  the  child  in  an  institution  under 
medicaid.  However,  the  child's  develop- 
mental and  medical  progress  and  the 
improvement  in  the  emotional  status  of 
his  family  are  priceless  and  tell  the  real 
story  of  the  program's  success.  Un- 
fortunately, the  States  are  finding  that 
they  will  have  to  abandon  the  program 
if  Federal  funds  are  not  soon  forthcom- 
ing. The  extension  of  funding  In  this 
measure  will  solve  the  States'  financial 
problem. 

This  legislation  also  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  modifications  to  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance     Committee's     Unemployment 
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final  paycheck  after  being  laid  off.  Fur- 
thermore, the  waiting  week  provides  an 
imiwrtant  incentive  to  immediately  un- 
dertake a  search  for  reemployment  or 
even  to  find  wf  ys  to  avoid  being  laid  off. 

The  third  provision  would  permit  the 
States  to  establish  an  optional  extended 
benefit  trigger  at  higher  insured  unem- 
ployment levels.  Under  current  law.  the 
States  which  do  not  have  a  sufficiently 
high  unemployment  rate  imder  other 
program  criteria  are  given  the  option  of 
participating  in  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram if  their  insured  unemployment  rate 
reaches  5  percent.  However,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  trigger  into  the  program  at  a 
higher  imemployment  level.  The  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  would  give  the  States  more 
fiexibility  in  deciding  when  economic 
conditions  necessitate  the  extended  ben- 
efit program.  This  is  particularly  appro- 
priate since  the  States  pay  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  extended  benefits. 

The  fourth  provision  modifies  a  law 
which  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on 
April  1,  1980,  that  would  require  a  dol- 
lar-for-doUar  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  any  pension  or  retire- 
ment benefits  payable  to  the  worker.  The 
offset  provision  was  too  broadly  drafted 
in  the  original  legislation  and  would 
penalize  many  legitimately  unemployed 
individuals  simply  because  they  had 
earned  pension  benefits  from  a  previous 
employer.  Under  the  bill,  only  that  por- 
tion of  a  pension  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployer to  whom  the  unemployment  is  at- 
tributable is  required  to  be  offset.  This 
should  assure  that  individuals  who  are 
actually  unemployed  rather  than  retired 
will  not  be  penalized  while  conversely  as- 
suring that  individuals  who  are,  in  fact, 
retired  are  not  drawing  unemployment 
benefits. 

The  fifth  provision  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  unemployment  benefits  are  not 
available  to  exservicemen  who  volun- 
tarily leave  the  service  after  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  Under  present  law,  indivi- 
duals who  leave  military  service  after 
serving  at  least  90  days,  other  than  in 
cases  of  separation  for  misconduct,  are 
entitled  to  federally  financed  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  These  individuals  are  ex- 
empted from  the  voluntary  quit  rule 
which  denies  benefits  to  those  who  quit 
their  jobs  without  cause  even  if  they  do 
not  complete  their  initial  enlistment.  Ap- 
parently more  and  more  people  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  free  ride  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense.  The  unemployment 
program  was  not  designed  to  aid  people 
who  voluntarily  quit  their  jobs,  and  this 
provision  would  help  to  assure  it  is  not 
being  used  that  way. 

The  sixth  provision  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  federal  agencies  to 
contest  improper  benefit  claims.  It  re- 
quires that  a  separate  account  be  estab- 
lished in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
as  a  revolving  account  with  each  agency 
required  to  reimburse  the  account  out  of 
its  own  appropriations  for  the  actufil 
amount  of  unemployment  benefits  paid 
to  its  former  employees.  The  provision 
will  give  Federal  agencies  the  same  fiscal 
incentive  to  contest  improper  benefit 
claims  that  private  employers  have.  The 


private  employers  and  we  expect  that  it 
will  provide  good  results  with  Federal 
agencies  as  well. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view 
that  these  six  provisions  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  to  cut  the  costs  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
and  insure  that  it  is  used  only  to  tide 
over  temporarily  unemployed  individuals 
as  it  was  designed  to  do.  By  protecting 
the  system  in  this  manner  we  will  as- 
sure that  imemployment  compensation 
is  available  to  those  most  in  need  when 
they  most  need  it.  This  task  is  especially 
important  in  times  of  economic  crisis, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  to  help  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  system. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1003 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  flexibility  in  applica- 
tion of  standards  to  rural  hospitals) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration, which  I  send  to  the  desk  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  respectfully  informs  the  Senator 
that  until  the  committee  amendment 
has  been  disposed  of,  amendments  from 
the  fioor  are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1003. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  in— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
MEDICARE 

PLEXIBIUTY    IN    APPLICATION    OP    STANDARDS   TO 
RURAL    HOSPITALS 

Sec.  301.  Section  1861(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
term  'hospital'  also  Includes  a  facility  of  50 
beds  or  less  which  is  located  in  an  area  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  meet  the  defini- 
tion relating  to  a  rural  area  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection  and  which  meets  the  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  except  that — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  requirements  for 
nursing  services  applicable  after  December 
31,  1978,  such  requirements  shall  provide  for 
temporary  waiver  of  the  requirements,  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, where  (i)  the  facility's  failure  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  is  at- 
tributable to  a  temporary  shortage  of  quali- 
fied nursing  personnel  in  the  area  in  which 
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the  facility  is  located,  (11)  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse  is  present  on  the  premises  to 
render  or  supervise  the  nursing  service  pro- 
vided during  at  least  the  regular  daytime 
shift,  and  (Ui)  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  employment  of  such  nursing  personnel 
as  are  available  to  the  facility  during  such 
temoorary  period  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  patients: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  health  and  safety 
requirements  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(9) .  such  requirements  shall  be  applied  by 
the  Secretary  to  a  facility  herein  defined  in 
such  manner  as  to  assure  that  personnel  re- 
quirements take  into  account  the  availabil- 
itv  of  technical  oersonnel  and  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  technical  personnel 
in  the  area  in  which  such  facility  Is  located, 
and  the  scope  of  services  rendered  by  such  a 
facility;  and  the  Secretary,  by  regulations, 
shall  provide  for  the  continued  participation 
of  such  a  facility  where  such  personnel  re- 
quirements are  not  fully  met.  for  such  period 
as  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1)  the  fa- 
cility Is  making  good  faith  efforts  to  fully 
comply  with  the  personnel  requirements, 
and  (11)  the  employment  by  the  facility  of 
such  personnel  as  are  available  to  the  facil- 
ity will  not  adversely  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  patients:  Provided,  That  the  facil- 
ity complies  with  any  determination  by  the 
Secretarv  that  the  scope  of  services  of  such 
facility  should  be  limited,  because  failure  to 
so  limit,  in  coniunction  with  the  application 
of  the  requirements  of  this  subparagraoh, 
would  adversely  affect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  patients;  and 

"(C)  with  resoect  to  the  fire  and  safety 
requirements  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(9).  the  Secretary  may  (1)  waive,  for  such 
period  as  he  deems  apDro»>riate,  specific  pro- 
visions of  such  requirements  which  if  rigidly 
aoplied  would  result  in  imreasonable  hard- 
shin  for  such  a  facility  and  which,  if  not  ap- 
plied, would  not  Jeopardize  the  health  and 
safety  of  patients,  and  (11)  may  accept  a 
facility's  comoliance  with  all  aoollcable  State 
codes  relatlne  to  fire  and  safety  in  lieu  of 
comoliance  with  the  fire  and  safety  require- 
ments promulgated  under  naraeraph  (9t.  if 
he  determines  that  such  State  has  in  effect 
fire  and  safety  codes,  imposed  bv  State  law, 
which  adPTjuatcly  protect  patients.". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  prevent  the  cripoling  of 
a  number  of  rural  hospitals.  Th^se  hos- 
Ditals  are  providing  quality  medical  at- 
tention in  areas  that  would  otherwise  be 
void  of  medical  care,  vet  they  are  faced 
with  losing  all  medicare  funding. 

The  Secretarv  has  granted  these  geo- 
granhically  disadvantaged  hosoitals 
waivers  from  various  reauirements  for 
medicare  reimbursement.  The  waiver 
provision  has  exoired  and  these  hospi- 
tals are  placed  under  the  threat  of  hav- 
ing to  comply  with  all  the  guidelines  that 
urban  hospitals  do — though  urban  hos- 
pitals enioy  an  abundance  of  nhysicians, 
registered  nurses,  and  technology. 

For  example,  the  regulations  for  hos- 
pitals participating  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram require  that  registered  professional 
nursing  care  for  all  patients  be  available 
on  a  24-hour  basis  everv  day.  Congress 
did,  however,  recognize  that  this  might 
not  be  possible  for  all  rural  hospitals  and 
created  statutory  authority  to  waive  the 
24-hour  registered  nurse  requirement  for 
hospitals  that  met  soecific  criteria.  This 
waiver  authority  expired  on  December 
31,  1978.  The  Deoartment  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  has  deferred  en- 
forcement for  those  hospitals  currently 
operating  under  a  waiver  for  24-hour 
registered  nurse  coverage  in  anticipation 


that  Congress  would  hastily  approve  a 
corrective  amendment. 

The  administration  must  enforce  the 
law.  and  in  the  absence  of  legislation  re- 
instituting  the  waiver  provision,  hospi- 
tals could  soon  be  required  to  comply 
with  24-hour  registered  nursing  or  for- 
feit all  medicare  funding. 

Hospitals  needing  the  waiver  are  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas  that  have  serious 
deficiencies  of  registered  niu-ses  and  no 
effective  means  to  attract  or  recruit 
enough  qualified  persons.  Even  with  the 
absence  of  full-time  RN  coverage,  these 
hospitals  do  maintain  quality  medical 
care  by  keeping  all  registered  nurses  on 
24-hour  call  for  advice.  These  hospitals 
are  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  achieve 
24-hour  registered  nursing,  but  there 
simply  are  not  enough  qualified  nurses 
willing  to  fill  the  Jobs. 

Over  1  full  year  has  passed,  and  no 
legislation  has  been  passed  to  save  these 
hospitals.  We  must  take  action  and  ac- 
cept my  amendment  to  reestablish  a 
waiver  provision. 

My  amendment  Insures  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  monitor  these  waivers  closely 
to  protect  the  quality  of  health  care  In 
these  rural  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  these  hospitals  are  of- 
fering the  best  possible  medical  service 
to  their  communities,  and  if  they  lose 
participation  in  medicare  they  would  ef- 
fectively be  destroyed.  I  am  familiar 
with  one  area  in  Texas  where  a  closing 
would  leave  people  without  hospital  care 
in  a  90-mile  radius.  Also,  with  the  clos- 
ing of  these  hospitals  many  physicians 
would  be  forced  to  move.  Leaving  vast 
rural  areas  with  severely  inadequate  pri- 
mary medical  care. 

The  waiver  provision  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
have  before  us  a  provision  that  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  of  Congress  under- 
stand as  vitally  important  and  to  which 
they  have  lent  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  this  body  to  fin- 
ish business  that  Is  long  overdue  and  act 
promptly  to  accept  this  amendment  so 
that  the  rural  areas  of  our  country  will 
not  be  denied  the  medical  care  that  is 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  extended  this 
period  of  time  to  allow  this  under  the  law 
before.  That  time  has  expired.  HEW  has 
extended  it  to  the  ultimate  that  it  can 
under  the  law.  I  urge  now  that  the  com- 
mittee accent  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  is  this  not  a  pro- 
vision which  has  already  been  studied  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  context 
of  studving  another  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  since  that 
is  the  case,  that  the  committee  has  al- 
ready given  very  careful  study  to  tiie 
situation,  and  since  there  is  a  very  press- 
ing need  for  this  particular  provision  to 
insure  that  service  in  rural  hospitals  will 
not  be  disrupted,  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  this  amendment.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  dertc 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  majority  has  no  objection 
to  this  amendment  and  is  prepared  to 
acc^t  it,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  already 
studied  it  and  given  its  approval  and 
because  of  the  need  to  continue  rural 
hospital  service  without  interruption.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  the  minority  and 
I  believe  it  is  likewise  agreeable  to  the 
minority. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; the  minority  has  no  obiectlon  to  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withw* 
objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 

UP  AMENDStENT  NO.  1004 

(Purpose:  To  preserve  the  existing  tax  status 

of  wine  used  in  the  production  of  distilled 

spirits) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  respectfullv  informs  the  Senator 
from  California  that  until  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  is  disposed  of.  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  is  not  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider this.  

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated.  The 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1004. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"Die  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  51  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  distilled 
spirits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.   5010.   Credit  For  Wine  Cont«nt. 

"(a)   Allowance  or  Credit. — 

"(1)  In  general. — On  each  proof  gallon  of 
the  wine  content  of  distilled  spirits  contain- 
ing wine,  there  shaU  be   allowed   a  credit 
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CRANS  TON.  Surely. 

[  am  sure,  if  Senator  Haya- 
he  has  cleared  it 
Repilblicans.  If  we  could  have  a 
quorum  jcall.  I  can  check  it. 


Jylr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority,  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  us  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  it.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  appropriate  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  aims  at 
really  implementing  the  intent  of  legis- 
lation passed  earlier  by  the  committee 
by  making  some  technical  changes  to 
make  the  letter  of  the  law  come  into 
conformity  with  the  intent.  On  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  are  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  adopted  and  be  consid- 
ered as  text  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  acceptance  of  the 
committee  amendment  as  text  still  allow 
amendments  in  the  first  and  second 
degrees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  only  if 
the  request  is  granted  will  amendments 
in  the  first  and  second  degree  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Only  if  the  request  is 
granted? 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  only  if  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  granted. 

The  committee  amendment  at  present 
is  a  first-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  (No.  1004)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  move  to  lay  that  moticm 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  unemployment  compensation 
amendments  that  we  now  have  before  us. 
This  bill,  largely  the  product  of  this 
year's  budgetary  constraints,  is  a  serious 
attack  on  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program.  It  is  serious  in  one  way 
because  it  poses  a  threat  to  the  financial 
security  of  many  American  workers;  in 
another  way,  these  amendments  allow 
increased  Federal  encroachment  into  a 
program  functioning  quite  well  at  the 
State  level.  On  the  whole,  this  legislation 
may  leave  in  its  wake  more  disruption 
than  reform. 

Certainly  we  live  in  precarious  eco- 
nomic times.  Forecasts  of  recession 
abound,  as  do  predictions  of  a  contin- 
ually high  rate  of  inflation.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1979,  for  example,  the  GNP 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  2.1  per- 
cent; the  Consumer  Price  Index  had  in- 
creased by  over  13  percent;  inflation  was 
pegged  at  a  yearly  rate  of  8.7  percent. 
For  the  month  of  January,  as  we  are  all 
too  well  aware,  the  inflation  rate  reached 
an  astounding  18  percent.  Our  growth  is 
minimal,  but  our  prices  high.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  cure  for  one  problem  leads  to 
an  exacerbation  of  the  other:  hastening 
growth  often  stimulates  more  inflation. 

Through  all  of  the  economic  fluctua- 
tions, one  situation  persists — rampant 
unemployment.  Although  some  cities  and 
States  have  been  hit  more  severely  than 
others,  unemployment  rates  are  increas- 
ing steadily  across  the  Nation.  In  Janu- 
ary, 6.2  percent  of  the  population  was 
without  jobs— the  highest  level  in  over 
a  year.  Many  Americans  are  entering  this 
new  decade  without  jobs,  and  with  only 
the  prospect  of  years  of  a  sluggish 
economy. 

Despite  this  unhappy  situation,  the 
legislation  emljodies  some  changes  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
which  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  long-term  unemployed  to  receive 
beneflts.  We  are  today  debating  an  effort 
to  undermine  the  very  program  which 
offers  the  most  protection  against  often 
unearned  and  external  costs  of  unem- 
ployment. This  is  an  attempt  to  change 
the  system  which  aids  the  unfortunate, 
and  once  again,  it  is  the  unfortimate  ones 
without  jobs  who  will  suffer.  When  job 
prospects  are  so  poor,  why  are  we  try- 
ing to  lessen  the  support  of  the  unem- 
ployed? We  are  doing  this  as  a  cost  sav- 
ing measure,  but  indirectly  we  are  asking 
those  who  can  least  afford  it  to  pay. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider  the  most 
drastic  of  the  measures — the  elimination 
of  the  national  trigger.  This  mechanism 
extends  unemployment  benefits  13  weeks 
beyond  their  usual  duration  when  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  exceeds  5 
percent — a  rate  that  roughly  cor- 
responds with  a  7.5  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  This  trigger  is  important  be- 
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cause  it  provides  a  national  protection 
for  those  regions  which  have  high  imem- 
ployment — higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
State,  perhaps,  but  on  a  par  with  other 
areas  across  the  Nation.  The  trigger  thus 
helps  those  in  the  most  depressed  locales 
of  the  Nation;  it  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  high  rates  of  unemployment  is 
a  national,  not  purely  local  problem. 

Deletion  of  the  trigger  will  save  mon- 
ey— $300  million  according  to  CBO  esti- 
mates. Yet.  this  may  still  be  an  im- 
necessary,  far  too  extreme  measure.  In 
the  formulation  of  the  fiscal  1980  budget, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  trigger  would  be 
activated  because  unemployment  would 
reach  the  requisite  rate  of  7.5  percent. 
Now,  however,  our  most  prestigious  of 
forecasting  firms  are  projecting  that 
while  unemployment  will  be  high,  it  will 
not  increase  to  7.5  percent.  Thus,  the 
money  was  included  in  the  original 
budget,  but  in  all  likelihood  it  will  not  be 
spent.  Since  we  no  longer  have  to  fear 
the  initiation  of  the  trigger  this  year, 
why  must  we  eliminate  it  permanently? 

Moreover,  there  has  been  a  regulatory 
change,  one  proposed  and  enacted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  February  3, 
1980  whch  makes  a  separate  alteration  in 
the  trigger  formula  which  will  also  save 
money.  This  revision,  which  needs  no 
congressional  approval  since  it  is  purely 
by  regulation,  will  exclude  those  who 
currently  receive  extended  benefits  in 
their  State  from  inclusion  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  insured  unemplojmient  rate. 
Previously,  everyone  but  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration desired  this  change.  This 
alternative  has  been  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  but  many  represent- 
atives of  labor,  were  vehemently  against 
this  change.  Despite  the  opposition,  the 
change  has  been  implemented,  with  an 
estimated  $225  million  in  savings  this 
year,  and  with  a  maximum  savings  of 
$900  million  In  fiscal  1981.  And  in  this 
regulatory  change  we  have  our  required 
savings — we  need  no  more. 

Yet,  we  are  faced  with  more.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  approved  another 
change  in  the  extended  beneflts  pro- 
gram, one  which  would  give  the  States 
additional  options  of  triggering  onto 
the  extended  beneflts  program.  There 
is  now  a  dual  criteria  for  a  State — 
a  4  percent  insured  unemployment 
rate  which  Is  at  least  20  percent 
higher  than  the  rates  of  the  2  previ- 
ous years,  or  an  absolute  rate  of  5 
percent.  This  bill  will  allow  a  State  to 
trigger  on  at  a  higher  rate — some- 
thing which  may  well  result  in  a  smaller 
number  of  States  taking  advantage  of 
the  program.  The  States  may  not  trigger 
on  in  order  that  they  may  save  money, 
and  it  will  be  the  unemployed  in  the 
State  who  will  most  feel  the  pinch. 

And  finally,  there  is  a  provision  in  this 
legislation  which  concerns  the  beneflts 
for  exservicemen.  Currently,  only  60 
days  of  service  are  required  for  unem- 
ployment eligibility.  This  bill  would  In- 
crease that  length  of  time  to  1  year. 

In  the  States  which  mandate  mini- 
mum weeks  of  work  for  civilian  digi- 
bility,  the  requirements  ranges  up  to  20 
weeks.  Tlius,  by  requiring  a  year's  stint 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  this  provision  dis- 
criminates against  ex-servicemen,  and 


may  discourage  candidates  to  Join  the 
Army.  This  is  a  very  broad  charge  in- 
tended to  address  the  problem  of  those 
who  leave  the  service  before  the  end  of 
the  term.  But  we  are  too  hasty  in  enact- 
ing such  a  provision,  for  we  are  uncer- 
tain of  the  long-range  effects.  Before  we 
legislate  in  this  area,  we  must  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  future  ramiflcations. 
Let  us  hold  hearings  on  this  Idea  before 
we  decide  to  make  such  a  change. 

There  Is  one  provision  in  H.R.  4612 
which  is  a  necessary  change  and  should 
be  passed  by  the  Senate.  Of  all  the  items 
before  us  today,  this  is  the  only  one 
which  the  House  has  acted  on  and  ai>- 
proved.  The  so-called  pension  offset 
provision,  section  204  of  HJl.  461'2  is 
one  which  I  do  support  and  which 
makes,  I  believe,  a  much  needed  change 
in  current  law.  I  also  support  the  addi- 
tional changes  In  this  section  which  are 
being  offered  by  Senator  Javits.  The 
1976  amendments  to  unemployment  law 
addressed  the  problem  of  a  retired  work- 
er under  pension  receiving  imemploy- 
ment  insurance.  The  assumption  is  that 
such  an  individual,  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  work  force,  is  entitled  to  his  pen- 
sion but  not  an  additional  amount  of 
imemployment  insurance.  A  dollar- for- 
dollar  offset  was  thus  enacted,  but  the 
effective  date  of  the  change  was  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  this  month,  to 
give  the  Congress  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion an  opportunity  to  study  the  effects 
of  the  change.  The  National  Commission 
has  recommended  repeal.  The  Finance 
Committee  accepted  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  which 
will  limit  the  offset  to  situations  where 
an  employee  receives  a  pension  from  the 
same  employer  through  which  he  col- 
lects unemployment  compensaticsi  bene- 
flts. Senator  Javtts'  amendments  will 
define  the  circumstances  even  further 
and  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  make  these 
clarifications  in  the  law. 

But  apart  from  the  pension  offset 
amendment,  these  other  changes  are  all 
too  soon.  We  have  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  Compensation 
which  is  studying  the  entire  system,  and 
will  be  soon  releasing  its  recommenda- 
tions for  altering  the  program.  Let  us 
wait  for  this  report  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  asked  for  and  have  author- 
ized. Let  us  not  make  amendments  that 
are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  may  be 
harmful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  HJl.  4612 
represents  an  unwise  intrusion  into  the 
Federal-State  imemployment  Insurance 
system.  It  should  not  even  have  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  except 
for  the  need  to  enact  quickly  a  change 
in  present  law  concerning  the  treatment 
of  pension  income. 

The  UT  system  has  stood  for  45  years 
as  the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  unemplojmient  of  experi- 
enced workers  who  have  lost  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  By  restor- 
ing a  part  of  the  lost  spending  power 
experienced  by  laid  off  workers,  it  con- 
stitutes the  only  significant  Federal  eco- 
nomic tool  available  to  stimulate  the 
economy  automatically  during  reces- 
sionary periods. 


We  all  know  how  long  tax  cuts  and 
other  countercyclical  programs  take  to 
enact.  Moreover,  this  system  promotes 
productivity  and  efficiency  in  the  econ- 
omy by  permitting  jobless  workers  a 
limited  period  of  income  support  within 
which  to  find  jobs  suitable  to  their  expe- 
rience and  training.  In  short,  this  pro- 
gram Is  far  too  important  to  be  sub- 
jected to  basic  changes  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  prompted  by  a  sudden  fever  to 
cut  the  budget. 

Until  H.R.  4812  was  reported  late  last 
year  there  was  a  widely  held  view, 
respected  by  business,  by  labor,  and  by 
the  administration,  that  no  fundamental 
legislative  changes  in  the  UI  system 
would  be  undertaken  until  the  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation makes  its  final  report  and 
recommendations  later  this  year.  That 
Commission,  authorized  3^2  years  ago 
in  Public  Law  94-566  and  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  former  Secretary  of  HEW 
Wilbur  Cohen,  Is  now  nearing  comple- 
tion of  the  first  comprehensive  review 
of  the  UI  system  In  its  entire  history. 
"ITie  bill  before  us  now  contradicts  the 
Senate's  own  mandate  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  imdercuts  its  vital  mission  to 
provide  a  basis  for  soimd  structural 
reform  which  is  needed  to  bring  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
abreast  of  the  times. 

I  am  particularly  dismayed  that  this 
bill  contains  provisions  which  would 
badly  cripple  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. In  the  face  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  benefit  duration  must  be 
extended  during  recessionary  periods, 
the  Congress  enacted  in  1970  a  perma- 
nent program  providing  up  to  13  weeks 
of  additional  benefits  for  workers  who 
exhaust  their  regular  benefits.  Tliis  pro- 
gram was  particularly  important  at  the 
onset  of  the  deep  recession  which  began 
in  1975.  It  kept  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed workers  from  exhausting  beneflts 
before  finding  new  employment  and 
helped  to  sustain  purchasing  power  In 
a  weak  economy.  Indeed,  even  this  pro- 
gram proved  insufficient  and  the  Cwi- 
gress  enacted  temporary  legislatirai  to 
extend  the  duration  of  benefits  even 
longer. 

The  extended  beneflts  program  has 
operated  on  the  basis  of  two  separate 
"on"  and  "off"  triggers,  one  operating 
on  the  basis  of  total  national  insured 
unemployment  and  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  existing  in  individual 
States.  I  believe  it  is  irresponsible,  as 
proposed  in  HH.  4612,  to  eliminate  the 
national  trigger.  It  is  sometimes  argued 
that  a  longer  benefit  duration  is  un- 
necessary in  a  State  experiencing  a  rela- 
tively lower  rate  of  unemployment  than 
others  during  a  recession.  The  basic  flaw 
in  that  argument  is  that  seriously  Im- 
pacted labor  market  areas  have  no  re- 
spect for  State  lines.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  there  will  be  extremely  high  un- 
employment rates  within  a  particular 
part  of  a  State  which  is  masked  by  the 
overall  statewide  average. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effective  and 
feasible  area  trigger  mechanism,  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  trigger  to 
critical  to  protect  the  long  term  un- 
employed workers  in  such  areas.  It  is 
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that  view,  Mr.  President,  is  flatly  and 
clearly  wrong.  It  comes  from  fundamen- 
tal misunderstandings  of  the  nature  and 
experience  of  older  workers,  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system,  and  of  the  way  retire- 
ment income  security  plans  operate.  That 
is  why  we  must  at  least  ameliorate  the 
harshly  pimitive  pension  offset  provision, 
and  we  have  only  imtil  the  end  of  this 
month  to  correct  it  because  the  provision 
originally  enacted  in  1976  is  scheduled  to 
take  effect  on  April  1. 

The  pension  offset  concept  is  actually 
an  arbitrary  device  designed  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  UI  system  by  an  individual 
retiring  from  the  work  force  and  then 
drawing  unemployment  compensation. 
In  a  properly  administered  system,  the 
State  agencies  would  prevent  this  from 
happening  simply  by  enforcing  the  basic 
provision  contained  in  every  State  law 
that  any  claimant  must  demonstrate  that 
he  or  she  is  actually  able  to  work  and  is 
available  for  work.  The  Senate  would  be 
better  served  by  an  amendment  to 
strengthen  enforcement  of  this  require- 
ment than  by  penalizing  older  workers 
who  continue  to  work  after  drawing  pen- 
sions from  a  prior  employer. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  a  key 
purpose  of  unemployment  compensation 
is  to  maintain  an  individual's  living 
standards  by  restoring  part  of  lost  in- 
come during  a  period  of  job  search.  This 
is  a  social  insurance  program  for  which 
taxes  are  levied  to  support  a  trust  fimd 
which  is  separated  from  all  other  rev- 
enues. The  worker's  entitlement  to  draw 
on  the  fund  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
amount  of  assets  owned  or  by  income  de- 
rived from  other  sources.  These  prin- 
ciples are  violated  when  one  source  of  in- 
come, such  as  pension  income,  is  singled 
out  to  reduce  or  eliminate  entitlement  to 
unemployment  benefits. 

Another  misconception  that  needs 
clarification  is  that  receipt  of  pension  in- 
come by  older  workers  is  not  the  equiva- 
lent of  withdrawal  from  the  work  force. 
Many  such  workers  continue  to  work, 
either  because  they  must  do  so  in  order 
to  sustain  themselves  or  because  they 
choose  to  work  for  other  reasons.  Many 
more  older  workers  would  like  to  find 
jobs,  especially  as  inflation  erodes  the 
purchasing  power  of  flxed  incomes.  In 
short,  the  flawed  rationale  of  the  pen- 
sion offset  provision  is  that  it  constitutes 
a  conclusive  presumption  that  any 
worker  receiving  pension  income,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  amount,  has  no  inten- 
tion of  working. 

It  is  grossly  imfair  to  deny  compensa- 
tion to  workers  who  continue  in,  or  re- 
tiUTi  to,  employment  after  retirement. 
Taxes  are  collected  based  on  their  cov- 
ered employment,  and  they  are  at  least 
as  much  at  risk  of  suffering  a  layoff  as 
any  other  worker. 

When  the  pension  offset  provision  was 
originally  proposed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  an  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1976,  it  would  have  de- 
nied aU  unemplojmient  compensation  to 
anyone  receiving  retirement  income  in 
any  amount.  After  I  voiced  my  opposit'on 
to  this  provision  on  the  Senate  floor,  the 


provision  was  modified,  first  to  provide 
for  a  dollar-for -dollar  offset,  and  second 
to  delay  the  effective  date  (which  is  now 
April  1,  1980)  so  that  this  issue  could 
be  examined  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion. 

The  C(Hnmission  did  examine  this 
matter  and  in  its  interim  report  in  1978 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  en- 
tire pension  offset  provision  be  repealed. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  More  recently,  Wilbur 
Cohen,  in  testimony  on  this  subject  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  reafiQrmed  his  recom- 
mendation to  repeal  the  pension  offset 
provision,  summarized  his  views  as 
follows: 

Major  bases  for  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation include: 

First.  Both  pensions  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  represent  de- 
ferred compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered at  an  earlier  date.  Tlie  risks  that 
are  covered  are  not  duplicative,  and  pro- 
testion  is  appropriate  for  each. 

Second.  The  repeal  is  warranted  by 
the  recent  change  by  Congress  extend- 
ing compulsory  retirement  age  by  em- 
ployers from  age  65  to  age  70. 

Third.  All  employees  contribute  to  so- 
cial security  and  many  contribute  to 
other  pension  plans.  The  current  provi- 
sion could  be  perceived  as  a  policy  de- 
cision opposing  individual  saving. 

Fourth.  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation administrators  oppose  a  Federal 
standard  that  enters  an  area  tradition- 
ally left  to  the  States.  Additionally, 
many  administrative  problems  arise 
from  the  present  provision. 

Fifth.  While  State  laws  vary  consid- 
erably on  this  issue,  only  14  States  have 
enacted  conforming  legislation  and  8 
of  these  are  conditional  upon  continua- 
tion of  the  current  Federal  requirement. 
A  standard  of  this  nature  should  be 
imposed  on  the  States  only  if  Congress 
decides  that  detailed  benefit  provisions 
in  State  laws  should  be  mandated  in  Fed- 
eral law.  including  benefit  eligibility, 
amount,  duration,  and  disqualification. 
Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  last  month  passed  H.R.  5507 
which  onlv  amends,  rather  than  repeals, 
the  pension  offset  provision,  I  have  de- 
cided to  attempt  at  least  to  imorove  It 
by  offering  three  amendments  which  will 
lessen  the  inequitable  and  punitive  im- 
pact of  the  provision  as  contained  in  H.R. 
4612.  The  imorovement  in  H.R.  4612. 
as  compared  to  the  present  law,  is  that 
the  pension  offset  is  to  be  made  only 
where  the  claimant's  pensioning  em- 
plover— meaning  the  employer  from 
which  the  pension  is  derived,  was  also 
an  emolover  during  that  claimant's  base 
period.  The  problem  with  the  Finance 
Committee's  approach  is  that  a  base 
period  employer  could  be  one  who  had 
not  employed  the  claimant  for  as  much 
as  IVp.  years  before  the  claim  is  filed. 
And,  the  claim  could  be  based  on  a  lay- 
off by  one  or  more  subsequent  employers 
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who  have  no  relationship  to  the  claim- 
ant's pension  income. 

If  a  claimant  has  retired  from  an  em- 
ployer with  a  pension  and  has  then  taken 
another  job,  he  or  she  has  certainly  dem- 
onstrated current  labor  market  attach- 
ment and  an  intent  to  work.  So  applica- 
tion of  the  pension  offset  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  unfair  and  unnecessary 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  UI  system 
by  retirees  that  has  been  alleged. 

Consequently,  one  of  my  amendments 
is  designed  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  pension  offset  will  apply  only  where 
the  pensioning  employer  is  the  claim- 
ant's most  recent  base  period  employer. 

My  next  amendment  relates  to  a  high- 
ly inequitable  result  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
4612  mandates  that  the  States  {Q>ply  a 
pension  offset,  but  then  merely  permits 
them  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
employee  contributions  to  their  own  pen- 
sion. Failure  to  mandate  this  element 
will,  in  effect,  penalize  an  individual  for 
his  or  her  own  savings.  Many  IRA  and 
Keogh  plans,  for  example,  are  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  employee  and  yet  would 
be  swept  up  in  the  pension  offset  pro- 
visicm.  Similarly,  many  workers  belong 
to  contributory  pension  plans  and  often 
contribute  50  percent  of  the  funding.  My 
amendment  will  simply  require,  rather 
than  permit,  the  States  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  extent  of  employee  contribu- 
tions. 

My  final  amendment  simply  excludes 
social  security  benefits  from  the  pension 
offset  calculation,  just  as  many  States  al- 
ready exclude  it  from  their  own  pension 
offset  laws.  I  believe  that  these  pay- 
ments should  not  be  included  in  the  off- 
set as  they  are  Federal  entitlements  in 
place  for  45  years  representing  a  solemn 
commitment  to  the  Nation's  workers. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  no- 
where in  the  bill,  or  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's report.  Is  social  security  dis- 
cussed. If  it  was  not  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  first  place,  my  amendment 
will  serve  to  make  an  important  clari- 
fication of  this  issue. 


First  Interim  Report  of  the  Nationai.  Com- 
mission ON  XTneicplotment  Compcnsa- 
noN  NOVKMBES  1078 

8.1  RETIKKMKNT  PATMENT8  AND  tTMBMnOT- 
MENT    COMPENSATION    BENEFITS 

Legislative  history 
Public  Law  94-666,  "The  tJnemployment 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1976."  added 
to  requirements  for  approval  of  Stat«  un- 
employment compensation  laws  (for  em- 
ployer offset  credit  against  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax)  provision  that: 
"the  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  an 
Individual  for  any  week  which  beelns  after 
September  30,  1978  (later  amended  to  March 
31,  1980).  and  which  begins  In  a  period  with 
respect  to  which  such  Individual  Is  i«celvlng 
a  governmental  or  other  pension,  retirement 
or  retired  pay,  annunlty,  or  any  other  similar 
periodic  payment  which  Is  based  on  the 
previous  work  of  such  Individual  shall  be 
reduced  (but  not  below  aero)  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  pension,  retire- 
ment or  retired  pay,  annuity  or  other  pay- 
ment, which  Is  reasonably  attributable  to 
such  week." 

No  such  provision  was  contained  In  HJt 
10210  (which  upon  enactment  became  Public 
Law  94-666)  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives. It  was  added  In  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. As  originally  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Finance  (Tommlttee,  the  leglalation 
would  have  prohibited  payment  of  any  bene- 
fits to  an  Individual  receiving  a  pension,  an- 
nuity or  other  retirement  pay,  In  any  sunount 
effective  January  1, 1S78. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  floor, 
the  present  language  was  substituted.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Nationai  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Compensation  was  charged 
with: 

"evaluation  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  restricting  the  eligibility  for  receipt  of 
unemployment  compensation  to  persons 
eligible  to  receive  a  pension  or  retired  pay. 
annuity,    and    similar    periodic    payments." 

The  conference  report  stated: 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  except  that  the  requirement 
would  not  take  effect  until  1979,  thereby 
permitting  the  Nationai  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Compensation  an  opportunity 
for  a  thorough  study  of  this  issue  and  the 
Congress  to  act  In  light  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations." 

In  fioor  discussion  on  a  Senate  measure 
to  extend  the  effective  date  of  the  present 
provision,  consistent  with  an  extension  of 
the  due  date  of  the  final  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  sponsor  said: 

We  need  the  national  commission's  views 
on  this  provision  (the  current  language), 
which  does  not  even  distinguish  between 
workers  receiving  pension  benefits  from  a 
pension  fund  based  upon  their  own  con- 
tributions— which  may  be  either  voluntary 
or  mandatory — and  those  who  receive  bene- 
fits from  plans  which  are  financed  entirely 
or  In  large  part  from  employer  contributions. 
Indeed,  the  provision  would  exclude  from  UI 
payments  persons  receiving  benefits  under 
plans  for  the  self-employed  or  Individual  re- 
tirement accounts  for  workers  whose  em- 
ployers do  not  offer  retirement  plans,  (par- 
enthetical language  added.) 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  12232,  extending  the  due  dates  for  the 
reports  of  this  Commission,  a  similar  exten- 
sion of  the  effective  date  of  the  provision  on 
pension  deduction,  from  March  31,  1980,  to 
May  31,  1981,  was  Included.  This  extension 
was  eliminated  by  the  Senate  because  the 
issue  of  a  possible  confilct  with  the  Budget 
Act  had  been  cited.  Accordingly  the  Commis- 
sion finds  it  desirable  to  make  its  recom- 
mendation on  the  Issue  in  this  First  Interim 
Report  so  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress may  have  sufficient  lead  time  to  con- 
sider the  subject  before  the  March  31,  1980. 
effective  date. 

Commission  coTisideratioru 

In  addition  to  reviewing  information  on 
the  subject  during  the  period  since  March 
1978,  the  Commission  heard  testimony  frcan 
spokespersons  for  the  National  C3ouncll  of 
Senior  Citizens,  several  veterans  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ploment  Security  Agencies,  representing  the 
administrators  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws. 

The  Commission  Is  heavily  Influenced  by 
the  arguments  that  pension  payments  are 
not,  simply,  a  susbtltute  for  lost  wages.  Con- 
ceptuaJly,  there  is  no  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment as  to  whether  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  pensions  are  duplicative,  since 
they  do  not  derive  from  efforts  to  meet  the 
same  risk. 

The  right  to  unemployment  comp>ensatlon 
"oenefits  Is  based  solely  on  recent  employ- 
ment in  which  services  were  performed  dur- 
ing a  specific  period,  generally  during  a  pe- 
riod of  12  months,  the  beginning  date  of 
which  Is  no  earlier  than  18  months  pri(W  to 
the  date  of  claim.  A  pension  or  annuity  may, 
and  frequently  does  (especially  in  Social  Se- 
curity) ,  derive  from  the  totality  of  the  life- 
time of  work  experience  of  an  Indlvldnal. 


Shcnild  an  Individual  who  Is  InvoluntarUy 
unemployed  and  In  the  active  Job  market  be 
denied  the  same  benefits  as  those  payable  to 
all  other  Job  seekers  because  his  past  work, 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  has 
earned  him  certain  retlr«nent  rtghteT  (In 
the  case  of  Social  Security,  most  penslone 
from  Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  many  private  employers,  the  worker  has 
participated  substantially  In  the  cost.) 

Witnesses  have  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  new  provisions  would  Introduce 
a  form  of  "needs"  test  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  system,  inconsistent  with  the 
Insurance  concept  on  which  the  program  is 
grounded,  since  this  would  treat  differently 
groups  of  claimants  whose  qualifications  for 
benefits  are  identical.  Not  only  would  claim- 
ants eligible  for  previously-earned  retire- 
ment Income  be  discriminated  against  ae 
contrasted  to  others  not  similarly  entitled, 
but  additionally.  Individuals  entitled  to  So- 
cial Security  or  company  pensions  would 
have  their  benefits  reduced  or  eliminated, 
but  recipients  of  less  obvious  Income  such  as 
Interest  on  savings,  dividends  on  securities, 
rentals  cm  real  estate,  or  the  rent-free  use  of 
housing  owned  by  the  claimant,  would  not 
have  their  benefits  reduced.  The  provision 
seems  to  create  a  public  policy  favoring  em- 
ployers who  do  not  provide  pensions  against 
those  who  do. 

It  was  stated  that  pensions  were  Indeed 
an  earned  right,  a  part  of  the  previous  con- 
ditions of  employment.  Generally  the  costs 
of  pensions  represent  payments  not  made  to 
an  individual  In  wages  during  the  period  over 
which  pension  rights  have  accrued.  It  has 
been  said  to  be  particularly  so  where  pension 
rights  are  established  as  part  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process.  An  individual's  right 
to  benefits  based  on  recent  employment  may 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  because  of  a  pen- 
sion based  on  services  that  occurred  many 
years  earlier.  And,  as  Indicated  earlier,  the 
pension,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
have  been  paid  for  entirely  by  the  worker. 

The  (Commission  recognizes  that  many  l>e- 
Ueve  that  a  distinction  shotild  be  made  In 
those  Instances  In  which  the  worker  claims 
benefits  from  the  same  employer  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  retirement, 
while  others  believe  that  such  a  distinction 
would  be  contrary  to  the  pooled-Insurance 
concept  on  which  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  Is  based. 

At  the  present  time.  States  vary  In  pro- 
visions as  to  reduction  of  unemployment 
benefit  payments  because  of  pension  Income. 
While  most  States  which  deduct  from  UI 
benefits  do  so  only  where  the  pension  is  from 
a  base  period  employer  (24),  18  States  do  so 
with  regard  to  pension  from  any  employer. 
Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-666, 
there  has  been  little  new  State  action.  Thoee 
States  whose  laws  are  not  consistent  with  the 
new  Federal  requirement  appear  to  be  await- 
ing definitive  action  by  the  Congress.  Only 
one  State.  New  Mexico,  has  made  changes  in 
State  law  to  conform  to  the  Public  Law  94- 
566  requirements.  Another,  New  Hampshire, 
did  so  amend  Its  State  law  but  later  repealed 
the  action. 

Three  types  of  claims  are  involved  In  this 
Issue:  regular  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation; unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees  (UCFE)  which  are  gen- 
erally determined  under  applicable  State  law, 
and  unemployment  compensation  for  ex- 
service  personnel  (UCX).  which  are  deter- 
mined under  State  law  except  as  otherwise 
specified. 

(Appendix  6.4  Includes  a  comprehensive 
set  of  tables  on  provisions  of  State  laws.) 

AU  States  consider  voluntary  retirement 
to  be  a  quit  without  "good  cause",  subject  to 
disqualification.  "Good  cause"  Is  determined 
In  accordance  with  SUte  law,  as  Is  any  other 
Issue  relating  to  separation  from  work.  Slml- 
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he  made.  I  certainly  have  great  respect 
for  him  and  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
holds  his  convictions  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  expresses  them.  However,  with 
all  due  respect,  I  must  disagree  with  some 
of  the  conclusions  he  reached,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  national  trigger. 

TTiere  was  a  time  when  the  national 
trigger  was  perhaps  necessary.  This  was 
because,  under  the  old  law,  the  only  way 
a  State  could  trigger  extended  benefits 
for  an  additional  13  weeks  was  if  the 
State  had  an  increase  in  its  overall  em- 
ployment rate  during  a  2-year  period — 
a  significant  increase. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  it  was 
possible  that  a  State  could  have  a  very 
high  rate  of  unemployment:  it  could  be 
chronically  depressed  and  have  its  ex- 
tended benefits  cut  ott  because  it  did  not 
get  significantly  worse.  If  you  already 
are  running  a  very  high  unemployment 
rate — 9  or  10  percent — it  is  d'fBcult  to  get 
worse,  but  you  are  obviously  in  a  very  bad 
situation,  a  situation  in  which  Jobs  are 
not  available,  a  situation  in  which  ex- 
tended benefits  might  well  be  in  order, 
might  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  a  national 
trigger  was  established,  so  that  once 
the  unemployment  situation  nationally 
reached  a  certain  level,  benefits  could  be 
triggered  in  that  economically  depressed 
State,  even  though  the  unemployment 
rate  in  that  State  had  not  increased  sig- 
nificantly over  a  2-year  period.  But  since 
the  national  trigger  was  established, 
change  has  been  made  in  the  law. 

In  1976,  the  law  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide for  an  optional  alternative  State 
trigger  based  on  an  absolute  State  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  of  5  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  law  now  takes  care 
of  that  situation  where  you  have  a  State 
in  a  very  bad  economic  situation,  in 
which  the  State  may  have  had  a  very 
high  rate  of  unemployment — 8,  9,  or  10 
percent — and  it  may  have  continued  over 
a  period  of  2,  3,  or  4  years,  staying  at 
that  level,  not  increasing  and  not  going 
down.  You  no  longer  have  to  show  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  State  in  order  to  trigger  ex- 
tended benefits.  If  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  State  reaches  5  per- 
cent, the  State  then  can  trigger  the  ex- 
tended benefits. 

The  committee  report  makes  this  situ- 
ation very  clear  when  it  says : 

When  the  extended  unemolovment  com- 
nensstlon  program  was  originally  enacted  in 
1970.  extended  bene''ts  could  be  triggered  on 
as  to  an  Individual  State  only  If  the  State 
insured  unemployment  rate  was  both  4  oer- 
cent  and  was  at  least  20  percent  higher  than 
In  the  2  preceding  years.  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
longed national  recession.  States  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  "20  percent  higher"  re- 
quirement even  though  they  might  be  ex- 
f>erlenclng  a  very  hl<?h  level  of  Insured  un- 
employment. For  this  reason,  the  national 
trigger  did  serve  as  an  Imoortant  safeguard 
under  that  original  leslslatlon.  ^n  the  1S76 
amendments,  however,  the  law  was  chan<;ed 
to  provide  for  an  optional  alternative  State 
trigger  based  on  an  absolute  State  Insured 
unemployment  rate  of  5  percent.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  that  change  In  the  law 
eliminated  the  need  for  a  national  trigger. 

I  certainly  share  that  belief  with  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 


tee. There  is  now  adequate  protection  to 
assure  that  a  State  which  is  experiencing 
severe  economic  trouble  can  trigger  the 
additional  13  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation.  However,  in  States  where 
we  have  full  employment,  virtually  full 
employment,  it  makes  no  sense  to  trigger 
the  extended  benefits.  It  may  have  the 
practical  effect  of  discouraging  people 
from  going  out  to  look  for  jobs  which  are 
readily  available. 

In  a  State  that  has  8,  9,  10,  12,  or  15 
percent  unemployment,  yes — 26  weeks  of 
benefits  is  not  enough.  Jobs  simply  may 
not  be  available.  The  high  imemploy- 
ment  rate  is  a  sign  that  jobs  are  not 
available.  In  that  case,  yes,  give  13  weeks 
of  additional  unemployment  benefits. 

However,  in  a  State,  let  us  say,  that 
has  1  percent  imemployment — we  con- 
sider 3  or  4  percent  virtually  full  employ- 
ment— where  jobs  are  available,  where 
you  can  look  in  the  help  wanted  columns 
and  find  list  after  list  of  available  em- 
ployment, why,  because  one  State  has 
an  unemployment  rate  of  10  or  12  per- 
cent, should  additional  benefits  be  trig- 
gered in  a  State  where  we  do  not  have 
the  problem  and  where  we  have  full  em- 
ployment? 

Also,  why  should  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury lose  another  $300  million  this  year 
that  could  be  saved  if  such  a  provision 
were  enacted  into  law,  doing  away  with 
the  unnecessary  national  trigger? 

That  is  why  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  committee  in 
this  piece  of  legislation  are  soimd. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  extended  the  life  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance, a  commission  of  very  distinguished 
individuals  who  are  studying  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  present 
system.  I  cosponsored  that  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  supported  it.  I  thought  that 
the  work  of  the  commission  should  go 
forward. 

But  I  say  this :  When  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  money  can  be  saved,  where 
changes  can  be  made  which  will  not  only 
save  money  but  which  will  improve  the 
efiBciency  of  a  system  which  will  enable 
the  unemployment  system  to  more  near- 
ly and  perfectly  meet  its  own  goals,  then 
clearly  in  that  situation  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  study  further. 

And  I  might  say  at  this  time  in  which 
we  have  such  a  pressing  need  to  find 
ways  to  save  money  and  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford the  excuse  of  needing  to  study  some- 
thing further  when  it  is  right,  when  it 
saves  money,  when  it  protects  the  integ- 
rity of  funds  which  are  intended  for 
those  who  are  truly  imemployed,  and 
when  it  will  help  to  stop  an  abuse  by 
those  who  are  simply  not  showing 
enough  initiative  in  searching  for  avail- 
able employment.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  say  that  is  not  a  time  to  study  fur- 
ther. That  is  a  time  for  action. 

I  think  that  is  our  responsibility  and 
I  think  if  there  is  anything  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  fed  up  with 
it  is  the  old  argument  that  when  we  find 
a  way  to  save  money  we  should  study 
further  instead  of  seizing  the  initiative 
and  doing  what  is  right. 
So  with  all  due  respect  I  have  to  dls- 
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agree  with  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  of  the  law  in  1976 
makes  the  national  trigger  no  longer 
necessary,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  our 
duty  to  make  the  improvement  in  the 
system  which  so  clearly  needs  to  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Benxsen)  .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one  very 
important  factor  is  omitted  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  biU,  which  is  that  15  States 
have  not  set  a  5-percent  trigger.  There- 
lore,  a  national  trigger  is  certainly  crit- 
ical. I  will  read  these  States:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Utah. 

In  New  York,  unfortunately  for  us,  we 
have  unemployment  rates  which  since 
1973-74  are  so  far  above  what  would  be 
a  national  trigger  that  it  is  meaning- 
less, but  in  other  States  this  is  a  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  jaeld  to  the  majority 
leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1 : 33  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

(Mr.  RiEGLE)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  an  amend- 
ment and  that  I  may  regain  the  floor  as 
soon  as  his  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

■UP    AMENDIIENT    NO.    lOOS 

(Purpose:  To  treat  employment  of  United 
States  citizens  by  the  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello  International  Park  Commission  as 
employment  under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  New  York. 

I  call  up  an  amendment  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskte) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1005. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disf^ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section : 

EMPLOYMENT    OP    CERTAIN    CITIZENS    FOB    FUTA 
PtmPOSES 

Sec.  207.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  23  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (the  Fed- 


eral Unemployment  Tax  Act),  service  per- 
formed by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as 
an  employee  of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  In- 
ternational Park  Commission  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  employment  within  the  mean- 
inf'  or  section  3306  ( c )  of  such  Code. 

(b)  This  section  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  remuneration  paid  after  December  31, 
1979,  for  service  performed  after  such  date. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered before  and  adopted  in  legislation 
that  did  not  fully  get  enacted  into  law, 
would  provide  imemployment  insurance 
coverage  for  U.S.  citizen  employees  of  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park  Commission. 

The  Roosevelt  Campobello  Interna- 
tional Park  was  created  in  1964  by  a 
Canadian-American  treaty  to  commem- 
orate and  preserve  the  summer  home  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  Campo- 
bello Island  in  New  Bnmswick,  Canada. 
In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that 
agreement  and  the  statutes  which  estab- 
lished the  park,  the  Commission  has  a 
policy  of  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment, compensation,  and  fringe  benefits 
for  both  Canadian  and  American  em- 
ployees. 

The  Commission's  U.S.  employees  are 
subject  to  U.S.  social  security  taxes  and 
are  eligible  for  old  age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  benefits,  as  well  as 
workmen's  compensation.  In  nearly  all 
ways  they  are  treated  as  though  they 
were  employed  on  U.S.  soil. 

However,  these  U.S.  citizens  have  been 
unable  to  secure  unemployment  insur- 
ance coverage  in  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  treat  employ- 
ment of  U.S.  citizens  by  the  Roosevelt 
Campobello  International  Park  Commis- 
sion as  employment  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act.  The  amendment 
would,  in  turn,  permit  the  State  of  Maine 
to  provide  unemployment  insurance  cov- 
erage for  these  employees  pursuant  to 
title  26,  section  1043(311)  (G).  of  the 
Maine  revised  statutes. 

This  amendment  would  insure  that 
United  States  and  Canadian  employees 
of  the  Commission  are  employed  on  an 
equal  basis.  It  is  supported  by  the  Com- 
mission and  is  in  accord  with  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Governments  on  this 
issue. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy 
discussions  between  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Treasury  Department  suggested 
this  amendment  as  a  solution. 

I  appreciate  the  assistance  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  and  the  U  S.  Treas- 
ury Department  In  resolving  this  matter. 
I  hooe  the  distinguished  fioor  manager 
would  accept  this  amendment  in  order 
th'at  the  problem  may  be  finally  resolved. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority,  we  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  accept  this  amendment.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  said,  the  Senate  has 
already  approved  a  similar  measure  be- 
fore. There  are  no  additional  costs  asso- 
ciated with  this  proposal.  It  simply  will 
allow  coverage  of  the  U.S.  citizen  em- 
ployees of  the  commission  under  the  un- 


employment insurance  program  and  will 
allow  them  to  begin  to  pay  into  the  fimd. 
There  will  be  no  objection. 

I  have  checked  this  also  with  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
on  that  side  has  no  objection.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSXIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 

to- 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 

on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
inquires  as  to  the  will  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
th?  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    1006 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  reduction  In  benefits 
on  account  of  pension) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Javits) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1006. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  5.  strike  out  "may-  «na 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shaU". 

On  page  5.  line  7.  Insert  "the  full  extent 
of  immedltaely  before  •contributions". 

On  page  5.  after  line  11.  Insert  a  new 
subsection  (c)   to  section  204  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  do) 
of  section  3304(a)  shaU  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  to  which  I  have  referred  to 
my  submission  in  chief,  mandates  that 
the  State,  rather  than  make  It  permis- 
sive, to  take  into  account  the  full  extent 
of  the  employee's  contribution  to  the  pen- 
sion he  or  she  receives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  elemental^ 
and  basic  equity  and  deserves  to  be 
adopted.  I  cannot  conceive  of  why  tne 
pensioner,  based  upon  his  own  payments, 
should  be  denied  by  any  State  the  unem- 
plo"ment  compensation  to  which  he  is 
entitled  to  that  extent,  where  it  is  a  con- 
tributory pension  plan. 

As  to  many  cases,  Mr.  President  peo- 
ple have  IRA  plans,  which.  It  will  be 
recalled,  we  have  liberalized  recently,  to 
encourage  them  to  save.  Many  workers 
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who  are  not 
sion  plans 
Keogh  plans 
and  which 
by  them.  It 
to  deprive 
pensation  to 
entitled 
themselves 
have  been 
So  it  is 
leave  that  to 
should  b 
pose  of  the 

Mr.  BOREfc 
that  I  cannqb 
from  New 
would  be  in 
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The  system 
those  who  ar ; 
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sion  offset 
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apply  in  the 
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A  person  ha ! 
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ployment  for 
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reflects  that 
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the  amount  of 
employment. 
However,  if 
ready  to  retire 
a  pension,  he 
retired.  He  is 
to  work. 
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just  retired 
unemploymen 
commitee  bill, 
against   the 
that  value  of 
sured  employ 
part  of  the 
ployment  that 
unemploymen 
claimed  by 
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that  Is  a  part 
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the  need  to 
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flexibility  to 
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a^iendment. 
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tie  committee  already  has 

acqount  of  any  inequity  that 

of  the  so-called  pen- 

prdvislon.  We  have  said  that 

<  ffset  provision  would  not 

lommittee  bill  to  pensions 

ijeceived    for    employment 

in  the  past. 

had  a  certain  kind  of  em- 
has  worked  at  that  em- 
a  period  of  years,  say,  20 
entitled  to  a  retirement 
hejdecides  to  go  back  to  work, 
of  job.  He  works  at  that 
nuitber  of  years  and  then  is 
work.  The  committee  bill 
imemployment  comp?n- 
lot  be  reduced  because  of 
the  pension  for  the  earlier 
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and  Is  now  going  to  draw 
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employment,  the  insured  em- 
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benefits  that  are  being 
;  individual — the  pension 
that  insured  employment 
)f  the  base — would  be  off- 
would  not  be  off- 
is  fully  reasonable. 
Senator  from  New  York 
his  opening  remarks,  to 
allfcw  the  States  to  have  some 
was  mentioning  a  philos- 
opp(^ition   to  mandating  too 
the  States,  leaving  some 
States. 
wa4ts  to  change  the  current 
committee  also  has  pro- 
piece  of  legislation,  which 
some  flexibility  in  de- 
own  policies  as  to  pension 
w^nts  to  change  the  word 
word  "shall,"  to  put  the 
straitjacket   in   this   in- 
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stance.  So  I  think  he  is  going  in  the  face 
of  the  philosophy  which  he  was  es- 
pousing in  his  opening  remarks. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  committee  has  taken  care  of 
the  problem  adequately.  The  Senate,  in 
the  1976  amendments,  clearly  recognized 
that  there  was  abuse  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, that  there  were  people  who  were 
not  imemployed  but  who  simply  have 
decided  to  retire  and  draw  their  pen- 
sions, who  were  then  trying  to  draw  im- 
employment benefits,  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  Grovernment,  increasing  the 
cost  to  those  who  were  paying  the  un- 
employment taxes.  The  Senate  was 
wise  when  It  adopted  the  pension  offset 
provision. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  taken 
care  of  any  possible  inequities  ade- 
quately in  the  present  system  and  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York  would  go 
too  far,  would  open  new  loopholes, 
would  undo  much  of  the  good  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  Senate  in  the  past. 

I  urge  rejection  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
state  that  the  argument  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  proceeds  from  a  premise  which 
I  cannot  accept,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  should  accept  it,  that  is,  that 
anyone  receiving  retirement  Income  is 
not  actually  in  the  work  force  and  that 
some  needs  test  should  be  made  appli- 
cable. 

He  singles  out  pension  Income,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  offset  of  investment  income 
or  real  estate  income  or  inheritances 
the  unemployed  person  may  have  or 
whether  there  Is  another  member  work- 
ing in  the  family.  I  do  not  see  any  pro- 
vision about  that  whatever. 

Until  the  Senator  can  show  me  that, 
he  cannot  justify  why  they  should  be 
shut  out  of  unemployment  compensation 
in  respect  of  contributions  they  them- 
selves have  made  to  a  pension  fund. 

It  is  just  as  valid  as  the  income  from 
their  savings  account  which  we  then 
should  deduct  from  unemployment  com- 
pensation, if  he  wants  to  be  consistent 
and  not  discriminatory. 

I  carmot  see  that  at  all.  That  is  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  confined  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  who  he  is  getting  it  from.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
is  deducting  from  his  or  her  unemploy- 
ment compensation  that  proportion 
which  that  person  paid  in  himself  or 
herself  in  respect  to  the  pension.  I  just 
cannot  see  how  that  Is  justified. 

So  I  really,  with  all  respect,  cannot 
see  how  this  argument  could  lie  against 
the  amendment,  Mr.  President,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  needs  to  be  adopted  in  all  fair- 
ness and  in  all  effort  to  avoid  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  usual, 
my  colleague  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  a  most  articulate 
way. 

While  I  admire  his  ability  to  present 
his  position,  I  cannot  agree  that  it  has 
logic. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  determining  whether  or  not  a 


person  is  in  the  labor  force  and  in  trying 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  person  is 
actually  unemployed,  and  between  look- 
ing at  pension  benefits,  retirement  bene- 
fits, which  an  individual  is  drawing,  and 
interest  on  a  savings  account. 

It  might  very  well  be  that  a  person 
who  is  very  much  in  the  labor  force 
might  have  a  savings  account  and  might 
have  set  up  a  savings  account  to  help 
send  his  children  to  college,  let  us  say. 
That  savings  account  is  drawing  interest. 
Suddenly  he  is  thrown  out  of  work.  The 
plant  where  he  works  is  closed.  Now,  the 
fact  that  he  is  drawing  interest  on  a  sav- 
ings account  certainly  does  not  indicate 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  the  work  force. 
He  was  in  the  work  force.  He  obviously 
intends  to  be.  He  is  genuinely  unem- 
ployed, and  certainly  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  not  suggest  that  that 
sort  of  resource  should  be  offset  against 
unemployment  benefits. 

But  funds  being  received  as  a  retire- 
ment pension  are  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent because,  when  a  person  is  retired 
and  drawing  a  pension  and  drawing 
those  retirement  benefits,  I  think  that 
indicates  a  lot  about  whether  or  not  that 
person  is  actually  in  the  labor  force.  The 
likelihood  is  that  person  is  not  still  in 
the  labor  force,  that  that  person  is  re- 
tired. 

If  the  person  is  retired,  drawing  a  pen- 
sion, he  certainly  should  not  be  seeking 
unemployment  benefits. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  right- 
ly pointed  out  that  in  this  day  and  time 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  people  to 
go  back  to  work  and  to  go  back  into  the 
work  force  even  though  they  may  have 
intended  to  have  retired  or  even  though 
they  may  be  drawing  retirement  bene- 
fits from  an  earlier  job.  That  situation 
is  already  covered  by  the  committee  bill 
because  we  say  the  only  offset  will  be 
from  the  most  recent  pension  received, 
from  the  most  recent  employer,  or  an 
employee  whose  compensation  is  part  of 
the  base  period  from  which  the  unem- 
ployment benefit  is  being  drawn.  It  does 
not  offset  earlier  retirement  benefits  be- 
ing drawn  by  people  who  are  obviously 
still  in  the  work  force. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
analogy  that  is  being  drawn  is  not  an 
accurate  one,  that  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  people  draw- 
ing interest  on  a  savings  account,  for 
example,  which  does  not  indicate  a  thing 
about  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the 
work  force,  and  people  who  are  drawing 
retirement  pension  benefits  because  they 
decided  to  retire.  That  clearly  indicates 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  work 
force. 

Again,  I  have  to  urge  rejection  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  based 
upon  a  correct  observation  of  what  the 
unemployment  system  is  meant  to  do. 

I  think  what  It  simply  is  allowing  is  it 
would  allow  an  abuse  of  the  system  by 
people  who  are  not  in  the  work  force, 
who  are  retired,  who  have  decided  to  re- 
tire and  draw  a  pension  and  simply  are 
looking  to  gain  additional  unemploy- 
ment benefits  on  the  side  when  they  are 
no  longer  part  of  the  work  force. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  person 
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may  not  draw  unemployment  compensa- 
tion unless  he  is  qualified.  That  means 
he  has  worked  for  a  certain  number  of 
quarters  or  earned  a  certain  amount,  and 
is  able  and  available  for  work.  That 
determines  whether  he  is  in  the  work 
force,  not  the  fact  that  he  is  drawing 
a  pension. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  adopted  a  solid 
Federal  policy  that  we  want  people  to  he 
in  the  work  force  by,  for  example,  ex- 
tending the  mandatory  retirement  age, 
by  looking  after  the  working  poor,  and 
by  encouraging  those  who  are  on  wel- 
fare to  work.  And  are  we  going  to  re- 
verse that  whole  tide  because  it  happens 
to  suit  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
that.  That  is  exactly  what  is  being  ar- 
gued, nothing  else.  If  he  is  not  qualifled 
to  draw  unemployment  compensation,  he 
is  not  in  the  work  foree.  If  he  is  qualified, 
he  is  in  the  work  force. 

Therefore,  all  of  the  other  income 
sources,  just  like  bank  accounts,  stocks, 
and  bonds,  in  which  he  could  have  saved, 
are  irrelevant. 

One  other  thing:  This  will  penalize 
credit  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  for 
his  IRA  account  and  the  payment  he  has 
made  to  it.  That  does  not  take  any  em- 
ployer contribution.  That  is  just  him. 
And  similarly  with  Keogh  plans. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  basi- 
cally not  only  unfair  but  contrary  to  the 
whole  policy  which  we  have  sought  to 
adopt  in  many  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  believe  the  committee  should 
be  frank  enough  to  admit  it  and  accept 
the  amendment  which  obviously  it  will 
not  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Javits  amendment  would 
add  somewhere  between  $5  and  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  fiscal  year  1980  cost  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  program.  Wh'le 
this  is  a  smaller  amount  than  we  usually 
argue  about  here  on  the  floor,  it  does  in- 
volve an  Important  principle  of  which  the 
entire  Senate  should  be  aware. 

Yesterday,  the  Budget  Committee  no- 
tified the  parliamentarian  that  based  on 
the  most  recent  estimates  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  there  is  no  room 
under  the  second  budget  resolution  for 
additional  spending  legislation.  Indeed, 
Mr.  President,  the  present  status  report 
shows  the  following  status  under  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution: 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 

Budget 
authority  Outlays  Revenues 


Second  budget 
resolution 638 

Current  level 634.  4 

Amount  remain- 
ing - 0 


647.6 
657.8 


617.8 
615.4 


olution.  The  $295  million  outlays  savings 
this  bill  will  achieve  is  a  signiflcant  step 
to  get  Congress  turned  in  the  direction  it 
must  go — the  direction  of  fiscal  restraint. 
I  co.nmend  the  Finance  Committee — and 
especially  Senator  Boren — for  bringing 
this  bill  out.  Unfortunately,  the  Senator 
from  New  York's  amendment — and  the 
others  he  has  indicated  he  will  present — 
would  erode  those  savings. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amounts  of 
money  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  amend- 
ment are  small,  but  the  principle  is  im- 
portant. I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment.* 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  request  for  time  here? 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  fnxn  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  tJiat  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtrmond)  ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23, 
nays  69,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  53  Leg.] 

TEAS— 23 


Bayh 

Bradley 

Culver 

Durkln 

Javits 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Levin 


Mr.  President,  we  have  already  exceed- 
ed the  targets  in  the  second  budget  res- 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 


Mathlas 

Matsunagra 

McGovern 

Mel  Cher 

Metzenbaum 

Mo3mlhan 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NATS— 69 

Cannon 

Chafee 

CbUes 

Church 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danforth 

DeConcinl 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


Pell 

Rleile 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Welcker 


Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Oam 

Olenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


HefUn 

McClure 

Simpson 

Heinz 

Morgan 

Stennis 

Helms 

Muskle 

Stewart 

HolUngs 

Nunn 

Stone 

Huddlcoton 

Percy 

Talmadge 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

Tower 

Inouye 

Pro  xm  ire 

Tsongas 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Wallop 

Jepsen 
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So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (UP  1006) 
w&s  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  pro- 
posed to  submit  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  two  other  amendments.  Both 
dealt  with  this  pension  question.  One  of 
them  would  have  sought  to  deal  with 
confining  the  offset  to  situations  where 
the  pensioning  employer,  in  order  to 
justify  the  deduction  of  the  pension,  had 
to  be  the  claimant's  most  recent  base 
period  employer. 

The  other  amendment  which  I  had  in 
mind  would  exclude  social  security  bene- 
fits entirely  from  the  pension  offset  cal- 
culations. 

I  might  say  that  30  States  now  do  not 
offset  for  social  security  payments  in 
their  own  State  laws.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  very  much  that  that  exam- 
ple would  be  otherwise  followed.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  Senate  has  made  its 
view  clear  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  cleareut  of  these  amendments 
which  literally,  and  I  think  most  unjustly 
and  unfairly,  denies  the  individual  the 
right  not  to  have  offset  against  his  un- 
employment compensation  the  result  of 
his  own  savings,  as  in  his  contributions 
to  the  pension  plan  and  his  contributions 
to  the  IRA  or  a  Keogh  plan.  This  vote, 
Mr.  President,  has  been  very  decisive.  I 
see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  submitting 
these  additional  amendments,  but  I  shall 
certainly  vote  against  the  bill,  which  I 
regard  as  highly  inequitable  and  highly 
unwise  in  the  interest  of  the  policy  which 
we  have  with  respect  to  unemployment 
compensation  and  with  respect  to  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.    BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
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Mr.    President,    I   ask 
cbnsent  that  the  order  for 
in  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


PRESIDING 


up    AMENDMENT    NO.    1007 

Mr.  BOREI  \.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
unprinted  an  endment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  im  mediate  consideration. 

The  PRESITDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendment  n  ill  be  stated. 

The  legisla  ive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  'rom  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
proposes  an  i  nprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1007. 
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'.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
a  quorum. 

OFFICER.  The  clerk 


Mr.   President,    I   ask 

that  further  reading 

be  dispensed  with. 

OFFICER.  Without 

so  ordered. 

Is  as  follows: 
207,  add  the  following  new 


paraeraoh    (15)    of  section 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

a  requirements  for  approval 

amended — 
out  "March  31.  1980"  and 
thereof  "January  1.  1982", 


"eTc<  pt 
req'  ilrements 


.  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
ln«ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
-*  that — 

of  this  paragraph 
)enslon.  retirement  or  retired 

other  similar  periodic  pay- 

pe|islon.  retirement  or  retired 

other  payment  Is  under  a 

(or  contributed  to)   by  a 

em*loyer  (as  determined  under 

and 

)erformed  for  such  employer 

'  during  the  base  oerlod  (or 

such  services)  affects  ellgl- 

the  amount  of,  such 
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,  and 

law  may  provide  for  llmlta- 

amkunt  of  any  such  a  reduction 

account  contributions  made  by 

the  pension,  retirement  or 

annuity,  or  other  similar  i>erlodlc 


Ini  reases 


amei  dments 


made  by  subsection 

certifications  of  States  for 

nt  years. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 

Extended    tTnemploy- 

Act  of  1970  is  amended 

"which  begin  In  such  ex- 

lerlod"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 

(1)  begin  In  such  extended 

"  (2)  begin  within  2  years 

of  his  benefit  year". 


and 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  weeks  of  unemployment 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act:  except  that  such  amendment  shall 
not  be  a  requirement  of  any  State  law  under 
section  3304(a)  (11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  before  January  1,  1982. 

Sec.  210.  Sections  208  and  209  shall  cease 
to  be  efTectlve  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  housekeeping 
one.  It  takes  the  House  language  which 
was  sent  over  on  the  same  provision  and 
merely  would  insert  it  into  the  bill  with 
the  proviso  that  it  would  not  be  effective. 
This  is  simply  a  courtesy  to  the  House 
so  that  the  House  language  when  we  are 
in  conference  will  at  least  be  before  the 
conference  although  it  will  be  in  no  way 

effective.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  manager. 

Does  this  have  something  to  do  with 
the  effective  date?  Is  that  what  we  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  BOREN.  No,  it  has  no  effect  what- 
soever. We  are  talking  about  the  House 
language  on  the  pension  offset  which 
came  over.  If  we  just  simply  act  on  the 
biU  as  we  have  it  now.  there  would  be  no 
House  language  even  before  the  confer- 
ence committee.  This  simply  would  say, 
as  a  courtesy  to  the  House,  that  their 
language  would  be  included  in  the  print 
of  the  bill,  even  though  It  is  with  a  pro- 
viso that  it  not  be  effective.  The  amend- 
ment states  that  this  language  shall  not 
be  effective  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
It  is  simply  a  housekeeping  way  of  hav- 
ing both  the  Senate  and  the  House  lan- 
guage before  the  committee,  the  Senate 
language  being  the  effective  language, 
the  language  we  have  adopted.  The 
House  language  is  simply  being  printed 
so  the  conference  committee  can  see  it. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ITP  AUENSMEMT  KO.  1008 

( Purpose ;  To  provide  that  no  more  than  two 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  shall  be  paid 
to  an  individual  who  has  qualified  for  such 
benefits  but  then  moves  to  a  State  In 
which  the  trigger  is  not  "on") 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Stevens  who  is  presently  chairing  an  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearing. 


The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,   for  Mr.   Stevens,  proposes  an   un- 
printed amendment  numbered  1008. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  after  line  14,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

CESSATION  OP  EXTENDED  BENEFITS  WHEN  IN- 
DIVIDUAL MOVES  TO  STATE  IN  WHICH  TBIGGES 
IS  NOT  "on" 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2).  payment  of  extended  com- 
pensation shall  not  be  made  to  an  individ- 
ual for  any  week  of  unemployment  in  such 
individual's  eligibility  period  (as  defined 
in  section  203(c))  during  which  such  in- 
dividual resides  in  a  State  in  which  there  is 
not  a  State  'on'  Indicator  for  such  week, 
if  such  individual  took  up  residence  In  such 
State  after  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
unemployment  with  respect  to  which  ex- 
tended fcMBneflts  would  otherwise  be  payable 
except  that  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  first  two  weeks  during  which  such  In- 
dividual resides  in  such  State.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  offers  substan- 
tial savings  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  extended  benefit  pro- 
grams. However,  I  feel  additional  cost- 
reducing  measures  can  be  effected  in  the 
extended  benefit  program.  The  amend- 
ment I  offer  today  will  correct  an  abuse 
in  the  extended  benefit  program  with 
substantial  savings  for  both  the  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

Under  existing  law,  unemployment 
benefits  are  payable  under  most  State 
unemployment  compensation  programs 
for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks.  In  times  of 
high  unemployment,  however,  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  becomes  opera- 
tive, providing  for  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  benefits  to  those  workers  having  ex- 
hausted their  26  weeks  of  regular  State 
benefits.  These  extended  benefits  are 
funded  equally  by  Federal  and  State 
governments. 

The  justification  for  the  extended 
benefits  program  is  that  when  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs  is  reduced  and  the  com- 
petition for  them  is  increased,  it  is  hkely 
that  an  unemployed  worker  will  need 
more  time  to  secure  a  new  job.  This  rela- 
tionship between  the  overall  level  of  em- 
ployment and  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
to  find  a  new  job  is  the  basic  premise  for 
the  extended  benefit  program. 

The  questions  of  how  long  a  worker 
will  be  unemployed  is  dependent  upon 
the  local  economic  conditions  in  the  area 
in  which  he  resides,  not  upon  the  na- 
tional unemployment  conditions,  as  the 
committee  has  recognized  by  eliminating 
the  national  trigger. 

Currently,  the  recipient  of  extended 
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benefits  from  high  imemployment  States 
such  as  Alaska,  Michigan,  Idaho,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  can  move  to  a  new 
State  with  a  low  unemployment  rate 
while  continuing  to  receive  extended 
benefits  from  their  home  State,  when 
they  could  more  readily  be  employed  in 
their  new  location. 

For  example,  in  1979.  Alaska  and  the 
Federal  Government  each  paid  $2  million 
to  these  interstate  claimants  who  had 
moved  from  Alaska  to  low  unemployment 
States  not  participating  in  the  extended 
benefit  program  because  of  their  more 
favorable  employment  rate.  By  moving  to 
a  low  unemployment  State  while  collect- 
ing extended  benefits  from  his  home 
State,  the  claimant  is  enjoying  an  unin- 
tended reward  for  not  seeking  and  find- 
ing work  in  an  area  where  economic  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable.  This  gives 
him  an  advantage  over  other  wor'.iers  In 
a  low  unemployment  State  who  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  eligibility  for  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment,  each  worker 
within  a  particular  State  would  be  treat- 
ed equally,  with  no  disparities  created 
by  an  economic  indicator  used  in  another 
State  to  extend  benefits. 

Since  local  economic  conditions  are  a 
significant  determinant  used  to  trigger 
the  extended  benefit  program,  there  Is 
no  justification  to  continue  to  extend 
benefits  to  a  claimant  who  is  no  longer 
subject  to  those  same  local  conditions 
once  he  has  moved  to  an  area  with  better 
economic  conditions. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this 
abuse  by  requiring  States  to  pay  extend- 
ed benefits  only  if  the  claimants  move 
to  high  unemployment  States  that  are 
participating  in  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram. If  an  imemployed  worker  moves 
from  one  high-unemployment  State  to 
another,  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  ex- 
tended benefits.  But  if  he  moves  to  a  low 
unemployment  State,  he  would  receive 
only  2  weeks  of  benefits  which  should  be 
enough  to  sustain  him  until  he  finds  a  job 
in  his  new  location.  I  believe  this  is  fair 
to  all  workers,  putting  them  on  notice 
that  they  are  expected  to  obtain  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  possible  in  areas 
where  there  is  work,  with  the  benefit 
of  a  2-week  phaseout  period. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  program  costs  and 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  my 
amendment  offers  a  substantial  savings 
for  both  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments without  creating  an  inequitable 
situation  for  the  affected  workers.  Con- 
currently, it  creates  a  realistic  and  wort:- 
able  policy  of  imemplojmient  compen- 
sation refiectlng  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  various  States,  instead  of 
an  arbitrary  national  test  that  every 
State  must  comply  with. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment  so  that  we  may  pre- 
vent any  further  abuse  of  the  extended 
benefit  program.* 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  do  all  the 
interested  Senators  have  a  copy  and  an 
explanation  of  the  amendment?  If  so. 
I  shall  not  take  the  Senate's  time  to 
explain  this  in  detail. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  very 
simply,  is  to  preclude  individuals  who 
leave  a  State  which  has  high  unemploy- 


ment from  receiving  benefits  if  they 
move  to  a  State  which  does  not  have 
high  imemployment. 

The  specific  provision  that  the  amend- 
ment proposes  is  to  disallow  the  pay- 
ment of  extended  benefits  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  qualified  for  such  bene- 
fits in  a  State  in  which  the  trigger  is 
"on"  but  then  moves  to  a  State  in  which 
the  trigger  is  not  "on."  Mr.  President, 
speaking  for  the  minority,  I  think  we 
can  accept  this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  majority,  we  can  also  accept 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
straightforward  one.  The  current  situa- 
tion has  caused  problems  in  States  like 
Alaska.  I  think  the  philosophy  set  forth 
in  the  amendment  is  sound  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  accept  this  amendment 
on  our  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further   amendments   to   be   proposed? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  'he  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
proceed,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
need  for  further  debate  on  this  measure. 
As  I  said  in  explaining  it  earlier,  it  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  demon- 
strate that  we  are  serious  about  finding 
savings  that  can  be  legitimately  made. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  save  an 
estimated  $350  million  each  year — some 
estimates  have  ranged  as  high  as  $1 
billion — without  doing  any  damage  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  unemploy- 
ment program.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  shall  be  improving  the  system 
and  help  it  apply  as  it  was  meant  to 
apply,  to  provide  benefits  for  those  who 
are  truly  imemployed.  I  think  it  is  a 
step  forward  in  terms  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  system,  of  reaching  the  goals  of  the 
system,  and  it  is  certainly  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  do  our  part  in  assisting 
the  process  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget. 

Just  as  we  debated  here  today,  word 
came  across  the  news  tickers  that  the 
prime  interest  rate  has  now  increased  to 
17.25  percent.  I  think  this  indicates  just 
how  serious  the  infiation  problem  is  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  The  interest  rate 
increase  is  a  reflection  of  the  serious 
nature  of  that  crisis.  I  think  it  behooves 
us.  in  facing  this  situation,  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  the  savings  in 
Federal  expenditures,  cut  out  those  ex- 


penditures which  are  unnecessary.  This 
bill  today  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
take  that  step,  so  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  a  question  concerning  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  reported  bill,  which  would 
amend  section  3304(a>(15)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relating 
to  certain  requirements  for  approval  of 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  my  coUeague.  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  in  this  matter  has  to  do  with  the 
unemployed  veteran  who  is  receiving 
disability  compensation  from  the  VA.  As 
you  know,  VA  compensation  benefits 
are  paid  to  veterans  who,  because  of 
service-connected  disabiUty,  have  suf- 
fered impairments  of  earning  capacity. 
The  amount  paid  in  individual  instances 
is  contingent  upon  the  extent  to  which 
earning  capacity  is  deemed  to  have  been 
impaired  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
veterans  disability  or  combination  of 
disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  neither  the 
reduction  in  an  individual's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  by  the 
amount  of  pension  or  retirement  benefits 
that  is  contemplated  by  existing  law, 
which  becomes  effective  March  31,  1980, 
nor  the  proposed  limitation,  contem- 
plated by  the  reported  bill,  of  that  re- 
duction to  pensions  from  "base-period 
employers"  should  have  any  application 
to  veterans  in  receipt  of  service-connected 
disabihty  compensation  who  are  other- 
wise qualified  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  correspondence 
on  this  issue  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  National  Commission  on  Unem- 
plojmient  Compensation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    ON   VETERANS'   AFFAIRS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  S.  197$. 
Hon.  F.  Rat  Marshaix, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Weuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rat  :  Senator  Morran  recently  shared 
with  me  a  letter  dated  October  14.  1977, 
which  he  received  from  Laurence  E.  Weather- 
ford.  Jr..  the  Administrator  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Service.  Mr.  Weather- 
ford,  in  responding  to  Senator  Morgan's  In- 
quiry on  behalf  of  a  constituent.  Ben  H. 
Davis,  stated  that  Public  Law  94-566  con- 
tains a  provision  which  "may  affect"  Mr. 
Davis'  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
Mr.  Weatherford  cited  section  3304(a)  (16) 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (sec- 
tion 3304(a)  (15)  of  tltie  26,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  Public  Law  94-566  and 
amended  by  section  302(e)  of  Public  Law 
95-19)  as  follows: 

"(15)  the  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  an  individual  for  any  week  which 
bsglns  after  March  31,  1980,  and  which  be- 
gins in  a  period  with  respect  to  which  such 
individual  Is  receiving  a  governmental  or 
other  pension,  retirement  or  retired  pay,  an- 
nuity, or  any  other  slmUar  periodic  pay- 
ment which  Is  based  on  the  previous  work 
of  such  Individual  shall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below   zero)    by   an  amount   equal   to   the 
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Section  3304  (a)  (15),  FUTA,  states:  "The 
amount  of  compensation  payable  to  an  in- 
dividual tor  any  week  which  begins  after 
March  31,  1980,  and  which  begins  in  a  period 
with  respect  to  which  such  individual  Is  re- 
ceiving a  governmental  or  other  pension, 
retirement  or  retired  pay,  annuity,  or  any 
other  similar  periodic  payment  which  is 
based  on  the  previous  work  of  such  indi- 
vidual shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
Ijenslon,  retirement  or  retired  pay,  annuity 
or  other  payment,  which  is  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  such  work." 

We  have  considered  carefully  the  reasons 
expressed  in  your  letter  for  considering  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  required  reduction 
of  unenjployment  benefits  by  "pension,  re- 
tirement or  retired  pay.  annuity,  or  any  other 
similar  periodic  payment  which  is  based 
on  the  previous  work  if  such  individual." 
We  have  consulted  with  Senate  and  Library 
of  Congress  staff  who  had  drafting  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  provision  In 
question.  We  have  also  pursued  applicable 
legislative  history. 

We  find  no  specific  evidence  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  be  deductible.  Although 
we  find  no  conclusive  basis  in  the  relevant 
legislative  history  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  current  language  of  Section  3304(a)  (15) 
as  not  applying  to  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation,  our  research  and  the 
results  of  our  discussions  suggest  that  Con- 
gress intended  not  to  apply  the  deduction 
provision  to  service-connected  dlsabilltv 
compensation — any  more  than  it  intended 
the  provision  to  apply  to  workers'  compen- 
sation. 

Therefore,  we  are  revising  our  earlier  ad- 
vice on  the  ap-Dlicabillty  of  Section  3304(a) 
(15).  We  believe  service-connected  disability 
compensation  may  reasonably  be  considered 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  that  Sec- 
tion. The  basis  for  our  opinion  is  that  such 
compensation  paid  an  individual  Is  not 
"based  on  the  previous  work  of  such  indi- 
vidual" in  the  same  sense  that  conventional 
retirement  pay  or  social  security  payments, 
for  example,  are  so  based,  but  instead  is  naid 
on  the  ba<;is  of  disability.  Unlike  pensions, 
it  bears  no  direct  relationship  to  the  level 
of  prior  remuneration  or  the  length  of  past 
service. 

As  indicated  above.  Section  3304(a)  (15) 
will  not  become  a  requirement  for  States  un- 
til April  1,  1980.  We  would  hope  that  in  the 
interim  both  the  National  Commission  on 
Unemployment  Compensation  and  the  Con- 
gress consider  the  desirability  of  amending 
this  provision. 

Since   this   modifies   the   advice   given    to 
Senator  Morgan  earlier.  I  am  sending  him  a 
copy  of  this  letter.  As  always,  your  views  on 
these  matters  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Rat, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

National  Commission  on 
Unemployment  Compensation, 
Washington,   D.C.   April   21,   1978. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Chairman  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his 
appreciation  for  your  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  to  him  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  F.  Ray  Marshall  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  Federal  standard  with 
regard  to  deduction  of  pensions  from  unem- 
plovment  compensation  benefits. 

The  matter  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
provision  and  also  the  fundamental  issue  of 
its  desirability  as  a  Federal  requirement  will 
have  Commission  consideration  at  an  early 
date  in  their  deliberations,  since  the  Con- 


gressional debate  clearly  indicates  a  desire 
for  reconunendations  prior  to  the  new  effec- 
tive date  for  the  requirement — March  31, 
1980. 

You   will    be   hearing   directly   from   the 
Chairman    as    the    Conunlssion    progresses 
with  its  review  of  the  subject. 
Cordially, 

James  M.  Rosbrow, 
Interim  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  that  correspond- 
ence makes  clear,  it  is  my  view,  shared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  the 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion benefit  should  not  be  viewed,  for 
purposes  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, as  being  contingent  on  the  veter- 
an's previous  employment  in  the  mili- 
tary or  based  on  an  earnings  record  or 
as  a  pension  or  retirement  benefit.  Rath- 
er, service-connected  disability  compen- 
sation benefits  reflect  the  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  our  Nation's  obligations  to  vet- 
erans who  have  incurred  Injury  or  ill- 
ness in  the  line  of  duty  during  their  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation. 

In  order  to  help  meet  these  obligations, 
Congress  has  protected  compensation 
benefits  from  diminution  in  other  con- 
texts. Thus,  compensation  benefits  are 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxation 
and  are  not  reduced  by  the  amoimt  of 
any  other  income  received  by  the  veter- 
an— earned  or  unearned.  Mr.  President, 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
become  employed  have  the  security  of 
knowing  that  their  compensation  bene- 
fits will  not  be  taken  away;  and,  for 
those  veterans  who  do  become  em- 
ployed— the  vast  majority — there  is  thus 
no  disincentive  to  emplojmient.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  my  view,  this  carries  out  our 
obligations  to  our  Nation's  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  in  an  honorable 
fashion  that  is  wholly  consistent  with 
the  sacrifices  these  veterans  have  made. 
Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  that  it  is 
wholly  consistent  with  this  longstanding 
policy  to  insure  that,  where  disabled 
veterans  become  unemnloyed.  the  unem- 
ployment benefit  not  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  veteran's  disability  com- 
pensation benefit. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  my  question  to 
the  distinguished  fioor  manager  is 
whether  he  agrees  with  me  that  neither 
the  States  nor  the  Federal  Government 
should  interpret  either  the  existing  pro- 
vision or  its  proposed  modification  so  as 
to  Include,  for  purposes  of  the  reduction 
of  unemplojrment  compensation  benefits, 
a  veteran's  service-connected  disability 
compensation  benefit  as  a  "pension,  re- 
tirement or  retired  pay,  annuity,  or  any 
other  simUar  periodic  payment." 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
very  deep  concerns  regarding  section  205 
of  the  reported  bill,  which  would  amend 
section  8521  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend,  from  90  days  to  1  year, 
the  minimum  length  of  active  service 
that  a  veteran  must  perform  in  order  to 
oualify  for  federally  funded  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments,  known  as 
UC-X. 
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The  House-passed  bill  contained  no 
provision  to  modify  the  present  90-day 
minimum  service  requirement,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  an  extension  to  1  year  would 
be  excessive  in  light  of  both  the  extent 
of  disruption  to  an  individual's  economic 
situation  that  service  of  substantially 
longer  than  90  days  but  less  than  1  year 
entails  and  the  variety  of  reasons,  not 
involving  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
veteran,  that  may  lead  to  an  early 
termination. 

In  a  February  29.  1980.  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  urged  that  action  on  vari- 
ous provisions  in  the  reported  bill  to 
modify  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
compensation  system — including  this 
minimum-service  requirement — be  de- 
layed until  after  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  Compensation 
has  completed  its  analysis  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  and  reported 
its  findings.  Moreover.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  has  ad- 
vised the  chairman  that,  in  any  event, 
it  would  prefer  a  180-day  over  a  1-year 
requirement,  as  consistent  with  other 
length-of-service  requirements. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  action  on  this 
important  measure,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  would  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
reconsider  very  seriously,  in  conference 
with  the  House,  the  proposed  extension 
to  a  full  year  and  give  consideration  to 
a  minimum  length-of-service  require- 
ment no  greater  than  180  days.  That  is 
the  length  of  service  generally  required 
for  readjustment  and  employment  as- 
sistance, such  as  GI  Bill  education  bene- 
fits, the  post-Vietnam  era  educational 
assistance  program,  and  employment 
assistance  programs  under  chapter  42  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  modified  in  H.R.  5288  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  24. 
1980.  under  chapter  41  of  title  38.  Cer- 
tain other  benefits  serving  a  readjust- 
ment purpose  such  as  VA  home  loan 
guaranties,  have  the  same  general  90- 
day  requirement  as  does  existing  law 
with  respect  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance. No  present  veterans'  benefit  or 
service  entails  a  length-of-service  re- 
quirement exceeding  180  days. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  de- 
mand for  unemployment  compensation 
purposes  a  longer  period  of  service,  such 
as  a  fuU  year,  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  these  other  pro- 
grams aimed  at  fumiling  essentially  the 
same  kind  of  readjustment  purposes. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  fioor  man- 
ager if  he  would  keep  these  important 
considerations  in  mind  in  conference  on 
the  minimum  service  requirement. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  vote 
on  H.R.  4612  presents  serious  dilemma. 
The  reauthorization  of  the  program  to 
benefit  disabled  SSI  children  is  vital.  The 
program  is  due  to  expire  shortly.  The 
children,  quite  frankly,  need  this  pro- 
gram and  it  has  worked  well.  It  gives 
these  disabled  children  a  chance  to  de- 
velop skills  which  will  help  to  make  them 
product  members  of  society  in  later  life. 
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I  support  this  program  and  believe  that 
it  should  be  continued. 

Some  amendments  to  the  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  program  are  trouble- 
some. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  support  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  pension  offset  provision  as 
it  applies  to  imemployment  compensa- 
tion. A  person  who  is  receiving  a  pen- 
sion from  an  employer  and  who  then  re- 
turns to  the  workforce  and  qualifies  for 
unemployment  compensation  should  be 
allowed  to  draw  that  compensation  as 
long  as  it  is  not  based  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  employer  from  whom  that 
worker  is  receiving  a  pension. 

There  are.  however,  several  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  would  change  the  way 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram operates  and  which  I  do  not  sup- 
port. First  is  the  provision  that  would 
require  the  States  to  establish  a  1-week 
waiting  period  or  lose  the  Federal  share 
of  the  first  week  of  the  extended  benefit 
program. 

The  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  provide  a  prompt 
replacement  of  wages  to  the  worker  who 
is  laid  off  and  waiting  periods  have 
been  utilized  in  some  States  for  process- 
ing of  applications.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  a  1-week  waiting  period  provides 
any  incentive  to  find  work,  rather  it  only 
creates  an  additional  hardship  for  a 
worker  who  has  lost  a  job.  In  addition, 
with  a  waiting  period,  a  worker  who  finds 
employment  prior  to  exhausting  his 
benefits  will  lose  a  week's  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  beUeve  that 
the  changes  in  the  "trigger"  for  the  ex- 
tended benefits  is  a  mistake.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  national  trigger,  we  hurt  the 
worker  in  a  sector  of  a  State's  economy 
that  has  been  seriously  affected  by  a 
national  economic  crisis  even  though  the 
overall  unemployment  level  in  that  State 
is  low. 

There  are  similar  problems  in  permit- 
ting States  to  establish  optional  extended 
benefit  triggers  at  higher  insured  levels 
of  Insured  unemployment  than  the  cur- 
rent 5  percent  trigger.  It  only  creates  in- 
equality in  the  program. 

Because  of  the  need  to  extend  the  serv- 
ice program  for  disabled  children  imme- 
diately, I  will  vote  for  H.R.  4612.  As  I 
said  earUer  in  my  remarks,  it  is  a  good 
program,  and  while  I  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  a  number  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  amendments,  I  caimot 
jeopardize  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram for  disabled  children. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  National 
Commission  cm  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation makes  its  final  report  this  siun- 
mer.  the  Senate  will  take  another  look 
at  imemployment  compensation  and  see 
fit  to  make  a  number  of  necessary  re- 
forms.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

T^e  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiLUAHs)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeh), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hat- 
akawa).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
desires  to  vote  and  has  not  done  so? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  3.  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  54  Leg.) 

YEAS— 89 


Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hart 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hoiim^ 

Rlegle 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Church 

Kassebamn 

Stafford 

Cochran 

La-alt 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Lupar 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Magnuson 

Stone 

DeConclnl 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Domenici 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

McOovem 

Wallop 

Ea«;leton 

M^Icher 

Warner 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Ford 

Morgan 

Young 

Gam 

Muskie 

Zorinsky 

NAYS— 3 
Durkln  Javlts  Uoynlban 

NOT  VOTING — 8 
Kennedy  Thurmond 


Baker 

Biden  Long  Williams 

Hayakawa  RiblcoS 

So  the  bUl  (HJl.  4621),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
An  act  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the  Sodftl 
Security  Act  to  maintain  for  an  additional 
three  years  the  current  program  of  preven- 
tive services,  referral,  and  case  management 
for  disabled  children  receiving  SSI  benefits, 
and  to  amend  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 
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ROBEI  T 


Mr 

that  motion  oil 
The  motion 

agreed  to. 
Mr.    BOREK 


PRESr  DING 
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beneats 


express 
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legislation 
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I  especially 
chael  Stem 
Lighthizer, 
Pogarty  of  my 
elation  to  ther^ 
nection  with 

Mr.  ROBEltr 
Senate    acted 
comnensation 
to  streamline 
ployment 
cost-effective 
would    make 
changes  in 
grams.  It  would 
trigger  for 
ment  benefits 
individual 
it  will  take 
ployment  is 
availability  of 
she  resides  in, 
iinemrloiTnent 
week  waiting 
ployment 
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od  would 
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seek 

Since  1974 
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stantial  sums 
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fund  about 
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the  Senate 
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floor  today. 
Heinz  and  Mr 


OFFICER.  Without 

so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  should 

appreciation  to  all  those 

this  bill.  I  particularly 

appre4iation  to  members  of  the 

staff   who   put   in 

work  on  this  piece  of 

the  studies  and 

studies  associated  with 


reemplosn  lent, 


unemployn  ent 
legi.slati  m 

PJ  lance 
neet 
bui  Iget 
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C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
the  table, 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


wish  to  mention  Mr.  Mi- 
Joe  Humphrey,  Mr.  Bob 
Liiida  McMahon,  and  Mike 
staff.  I  express  my  appre- 
for  their  efforts  in  con- 
piece  of  legislation. 
C.  BYRD.   Todav,  the 
on    the    unemployment 
amendments.   H.R.   4612, 
the  Federal-State  unem- 
comjensation  programs,  in  a 
manner.   The   legislation 
number    of    imrortant 
unemployment  insurance  pro- 
eliminate  the  national 
pa^g  extended  unemploy- 
the  basis  that  when  an 
unemployed,  the  time 
or  her  to  find  new  em- 
njore  dependent  upon  the 
jobs  in  the  State  he  or 
;han  the  national  average 
It   would   require   a    1- 
I^riod  for  extended  unem- 
to  be  paid  with  Ped- 
tfunds.  This  waiting  peri- 
establish  a  stronger  financial 
unemployed   workers    to 


.tn 


f  ut  are 


he  unemployment  insur- 
has  h'»d  financial  trou- 
leslgned  to  be  self-flnanc- 
has  had  to  borrow  sub- 
rom  the  Federal  general 
It    owes    the    general 
billion.  The  le<nelnt,ion 
Senate  today  will  help  to 
financial  viability  of 
trust  fund, 
is  a  result,  in  part,  of 
Committee's  com- 
the  requirements  of 
resolution,  to  reduce 
income  security  function 
compared  with  current 
Budget  OflBce  es- 
blll  could  save  as  much 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Committee  has  reviewed 
piecemeal  changes  that 
in  the  Federal-State  im- 
:ompensation     programs 
It  has  reorganized  these 
R.  4612,  to  adhere  more 
cfiginal  intent  of  the  Con- 
unemployment  insur- 


^enator  Boren  for  his  able 

the  legislation  on  the 

I  also  commend  Mr. 

Dole  for  their  able  man- 


<f 
aid 


agership  of  the  bill  on  the  side  of  the 
minority. 

I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
both  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  Dole,  and  I  thank  all  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  for  their  ef- 
forts in  reforming  Federal-State  imem- 
ployment  compensation  programs. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-420,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
May  5-8,  1980;  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  chairman,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  vice 
chairman. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-42,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  attend  the  Can- 
ada-United States  Interparliamentary 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  May  23-27, 1980:  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  chairman, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  vice  chairman. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  resolutions  for 
referral  only,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
statements;  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein,  and  that  the  period  not  extend 
beyond  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CARTER  DUPED  AGAIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  raised  in  this 
Chamber  the  issue  of  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Tehran  when  the  commission 
of  inquiry  was  formulated  to  look  into 
the  crimes  of  the  Shah.  By  this  time, 
according  to  the  understanding  we  had 
prior  to  our  agreement  on  the  commis- 
sion, the  hostages  should  have  been  re- 
leased. That  was  what  it  was  all  about. 
But  last  week  I  informed  the  Senate 
that  the  Iranians  had  never  guaranteed 
this  quid-pro-quo.  All  they  wanted  was 
another  public  forum  in  which  to  vent 
their  hatred  and  to  disseminate  propa- 
ganda. The  United  States  was  misled — 
bv  the  Iranians,  on  purpose,  and  by 
Jimmy  Carter,  who  naively  believed 
half -promises  by  a  fanatical  clique  that 
supposedly  "governs"  Iran. 

In  all  the  time  since  the  commission 
was  constituted  and  arrived  in  Iran, 
they  have  failed  to  even  see  the  hos- 
tages, let  alone  arrange  for  the'r  release. 
Americans,  for  the  f5rst  time  since  the 
Vietnam  debacle,  had  become  incensed 


with  the  way  the  United  States  was 
being  treated  in  the  world,  and  ready 
to  do  something  about  it.  But  instead  of 
using  this  change  in  pubUc  opinion  to 
alter  an  indecisive,  undirected  foreign 
policy.  President  Carter  has  tried  to  tone 
down  American  anger  and  indignation, 
to  channel  it  toward  short-term,  sym- 
bolic gestures  like  a  grain  embargo  or  a 
boycott  of  the  Olympics.  None  of  the 
vast  and  willing  energy  of  American 
purpose  has  been  directed  toward  con- 
structive, long-term  objectives. 

NOTHING  HAS  BEEN  GAINED 

The  only  effective  action  this  admin- 
istration took,  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions against  Iran,  fell  victim  to  the 
agreement  on  the  commission  of  inquiry. 
Nothing  has  been  gained  except  this  lift- 
ing of  near-total  economic  sanctions,  the 
opportunity  for  more  publicity  for  the 
anti-U  S.  diatribes  by  the  Iranian  mih- 
tants,  and  worldwide  hearing  for  exag- 
gerated, unbalanced  claims  about  U.S. 
imperiaUsm  in  league  with  a  Shah  of 
supposedly  no  redeeming  qualities.  The 
United  States  and  its  people  have  been 
only  losers  in  this  sad  substitute  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  hostages — the  ones  who 
have  lost  the  most — will  be  in  vain  if  our 
leadership  has  squandered  our  visceral 
reawakening  to  the  dangers  of  global 
retreat  and  withdrawal. 

Standing  pat  has  kept  the  President 
high  in  the  polls  in  this  election  year, 
ultimately  destroying  the  candidacy  of 
his  closest  challenger,  but  only  because 
the  hostages  have  not  been  harmed.  It 
is  not  Carter's  inaction  that  has  kept 
them  from  personal  injury  so  much  as 
the  need  for  the  Iranian  militants  to 
retain  their  power  and  AyatoUah  Kho- 
meini to  retain  his  uncritical  popularity 
in  a  chaotic  nation  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution. The  hostages  are  essential  com- 
ponents of  the  power  and  prestige  of 
both  groups  vying  for  control  in  Tehran. 

FREEDOM  NO  CLOSES  THAN  4  MONTHS  AGO 

President  Carter,  duped  by  the  Irani- 
ans into  going  along  with  this  Commis- 
sion without  any  guarantees,  is  now  mis- 
leading the  American  people.  To  date  we 
have  taken  few  actions  that  might  pres- 
sure Iran  and  we  are  no  closer  to  solv- 
ing the  hostage  crisis  than  we  were  over 
4  months  ago  today  when  the  hostages 
were  taken  on  November  4.  What  is 
worse,  however,  is  the  incalculable  dam- 
age to  U.S.  prestige  and  future  policy  as 
inimical  groups  around  the  world  Uke 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  have  witnessed 
American  hesitation  and  weakness. 
Hopefully,  some  day  before  the  Presi- 
dential elections  next  November  4,  the 
hostages  will  finally  be  released,  after  a 
long  and  highly  publicized  and  essential- 
ly false  castigation  of  American  foreign 
policy  over  the  last  three  decades.  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  warmly  greet  the  return- 
ing hostages  and  they  will  be  feted  at  the 
White  House,  amid  thankful  tears  and 
bearhugs  televised  to  a  relieved  Nation. 
This  public  catharsis  of  the  national 
trauma  will  leave  the  United  States 
weaker  than  ever  on  the  international 
scene,  unless  the  administration  shows 
now  that  it  is  willing  to  work  for  long- 
range  objectives,  to  formulate  firm  ac- 
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tions  that  it  will  stick  to  and  not  back 
down  at  the  first  sign  that  our  opponents 
are  willing  to  negotiate. 

The  traditional  willingness  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  fair  is  seen  by  our  fanatic  op- 
ponents as  a  willingness  to  appease  them 
at  almost  any  cost.  When  the  rules  of 
negotiation  are  made  up  by  our  enemies, 
and  start  with  the  tenet  that  "what  is 
ours  is  ours,  and  what  is  yours  is  negotia- 
able,"  we  cannot  hope  to  win  or  even 
maintain  the  respect  of  a  pragmatic 
world  community.  We  must  have  firm, 
long-term  policies  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted. We  should  back  o3  our  sanctions 
only  when  we  have  gained  something  in 
return.  So  far,  we  have  gained  nothing, 
not  even  time,  for  it  is  Iran  that  wants, 
and  uses,  time. 


EDWIN  M.  YODER,  JR.,  ON  THE  CASE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIB- 
ERTY AGAINST  REAGAN 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Star  of  February  28,  con- 
tained a  characteristically  wise  and  in- 
cisive column  by  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.,  on 
the  subject  of  last  week's  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Education  and  Religious 
Liberty  against  Reagan.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  no  commentator  known 
to  me  has  surpassed  Mr.  Yoder  in  per- 
spicacity and  historical  accuracy  on  the 
tangled  subject  of  the  Court's  myriad 
decisions  in  establishment  clause  cases. 

It  so  happens  that  last  week's  decision 
was  favorable  with  respect  to  a  tiny  but 
useful  program  administered  by  the 
State  of  New  York:  a  program  that 
simply  reimburses  nongovernmental 
schools  for  the  costs  of  administering 
tests  that  the  Government  requires  them 
to  administer.  I  was  naturally  pleased  by 
the  ruling.  But,  as  Mr.  Yoder  so  rightly 
points  out,  the  larger  effect  of  the  de- 
cision is  to  deepen  the  confusion  that 
surrounds  the  question  of  what  forms  of 
aid  to  nongovernmental  education  will 
conform  to  the  Court's  ever-changing 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  fimdamental  point  is 
that  at  least  since  1947  the  Supreme 
Court  has  misconstrued  the  Founding 
Fathers'  intentions,  and  has  In  conse- 
quence found  itself  making  numerous 
minute — but  vastly  complex — exceptions 
to  its  general — and  in  my  view,  a  histori- 
cal— doctrine. 

So  that  others  may  have  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Yoder's  clear-eyed  perceptions  of 
this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Or  Chttrch,  State  and  Schoolchildren 
(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.) 

There  ts  usually  rich  amusement  for  the 
student  of  law,  philosophy  and  history  In 
the  Supreme  Court's  ventures  into  churcb- 
state  controversy. 

Consider  the  alarm  voiced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stevens  the  other  day  when  the  Court  de- 
cided 5-i  that  New  York  may  reimburse  pri- 
vate "seetarla"  schools  for  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering a  state  pupil  testing  program. 
Having  allowed  this,  the  justice  said,  might 


It  not  also  "support  a  subsidy  .  .  .  attributa- 
ble to  conducttog  flre  drills  or  even  for  con- 
structing and  maintaining  fireproof  premises 
In  which  to  conduct  classes"? 

Justice  Stevens  has  finally  brought  the 
Issue  full  circle.  In  distant  Anglo-American 
history,  people  also  worried  about  mingling 
religion  and  combiistlon — not  Just  about  the 
Inferno  awaiting  sinners  but  about  the  burn- 
ing of  "heretics"  by  an  established  church. 
Now  we  fret  that  fireproofing  a  private  school 
buUdlng  might  be  "an  establishment  of 
religion"  In  violation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment! 

The  Justices  are  paid  to  be  lawyers,  not 
philosophers  or  historians.  But  cihurch-state 
Issues — the  New  York  case  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample— prompt  one  to  wonder  whether  sound 
law  can  be  built  upon  unsound  phUosophy 
and  unsound  history. 

Justice  Stevens'  was  one  of  two  dissents 
In  the  New  York  case,  and  It  shows  that  be 
Is  sensitive  about  the  Court's  tortured  Estab- 
lishment-Clause dialectics.  Yet  the  justice 
embraces,  In  an  extreme  form,  the  separa- 
tlonlst  dogma  that  spawns  them.  He  would 
give  up  "the  Sisyphean  task"  of  trying  to  find 
loc^holes  In  the  Establishment  Clause  and 
"resurrect  the  'high  and  impregnable'  wall 
between  church  and  state  constructed  by  the 
Pramers  of  the  First  Amendment." 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  Intent  of 
the  Amendment's  framers  Is  at  least  highly 
debatable  and  certainly  not  as  clear  as  Jus- 
tice Stevens  Imagines. 

The  text  which  James  Madison  originally 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
said,  ".  .  .  nor  shall  any  national  religion  be 
established."  Madison,  though  often  cited  as 
the  architect  of  the  "high  and  Impregnable" 
wall,  understood  the  words  to  mean  "that 
Congress  should  not  establish  a  religion  and 
enforce  the  observation  of  It  by  law,  nor  com- 
pel men  to  worship  God  In  any  manner  con- 
trary to  their  conscience." 

"  To  establl^'  a  religion,"  writes  Edward 
Corwin  In  an  e«say  exploding  the  ultra-sep- 
aratlonlst  theory,  "was  to  give  it  preferred 
status,  a  pre-eminence,  carrying  with  It  even 
the  right  to  compel  others  to  conform,"  no 
less  and  probably  no  more.  The  final  phras- 
ing evolved  by  Congress — "no  law  .  . .  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion" — reflected 
congressional  desire  to  ban  "any  law  dis- 
favoring as  well  as  any  law  favoring"  a  reli- 
gious establishment,  several  states  then  hav- 
ing one. 

From  this  history  (or  more  accurately.  In 
neglect  of  It)  the  Court  has  conjured  a  theory 
of  law  that  not  only  forbids  Vhe  states — cor- 
rectly— to  foster  religious  establishments 
but — Incorrectly — oblUes  them  to  disfavor 
financial  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  and  to  fav- 
or the  secularization  of  public  schools. 

This  dubious  history  entails  the  clumsy 
theory  that  religion  can  and  must  be  her- 
metically sealed  off  from  leainlng.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  pedagogical  chimera,  the  Court 
concocts  dreadful  phrases  like  "potential 
for  involving  some  aspect  of  faith  or  morals 
in  secular  subjects"  and  "religious-pervasive 
Institution" — ^to  the  great  Impoverishment 
of  both  religion  and  learning. 

On  a  naively  fundamentalist  view  of  re- 
ligion and  a  sterile  view  of  learning,  the 
distinction  might  make  sense.  But  not  other- 
wise. What  parts  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
for  Instance,  are  "secular  subjects"  and  what 
parts  run  the  dire  risk  of  promulgating  faith 
and  morals?  Or,  at  another  end  of  the  cur- 
riculum, how  may  the  thelstlc  implications 
of  speculative  astronomy  be  safely  neutral- 
ized? 

The  shame  of  It  Is  that  by  a  simple  ad- 
justment of  doctrine,  the  Court  could  re- 
store historical  Integrity  and  philosophical 
sense  to  the  Establishment  Clause.  It  could 
return  to  the  view  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment forbids  only  the  exclusive  preferment 
of  any  religion  at  the  expense  of  others.  And 
It  could  accept  the  truth  that  In  any  wortb- 


whUe  system  of  humanistic  education,  you 
can  no  more  separate  the  "rellgloua"  ele- 
ments from  the  "secular"  ones  than  you  can 
disassemble  the  Ingredients  of  a  marble  cake. 
One  shrinks  from  the  conclusion,  surely 
unwarranted,  that  the  Justices  enjoy  their 
gross  and  tortured  attempt  to  guard  achoOl- 
rhlldren  against  religion.  Some  of  them  no 
doubt  recall  the  doctrine  of  the  famoua 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 — that  "ReU- 
gion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged" —  which 
is  not  a  command  to  secularize  education. 
The  Court  need  not  undertake  on  its  own 
to  promote  "religion"  and  "moraUty" 
through  "knowledge" — that  ought  to  be 
left  to  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures. 
But  why  do  they  make  It  a  cornerstone  of 
law — bad  law.  because  bad  history  and  bad 
philosophy — to  disparage  tbem? 


THE  ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
MANFRED  ORHENSTEIN 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Manfred  Orhenstein,  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  New  York  State  Senate, 
is  a  distinguished  public  servant  who  is 
honored  throughout  the  Empire  State 
for  his  insight,  his  wisdom,  and  his  eru- 
dition. 

In  addressing  the  City  Club  in  New 
York  City  on  January  25,  Senator  Orhen- 
stein presented  a  superb  statement  about 
the  condition  of  New  York  and  the 
claims  that  it  can  and  in  his — and  my — 
view  should  press  with  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  especially  in  this  election  year 
when  so  much  is  promised  to  so  many. 
I  believe  his  remarks  deserve  wider  at- 
tention, and  in  that  spirit  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Sematob  Manred  Orhenstkdt 

We  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  in  this 
presidential  election  year  to  Join  together  as 
New  Yorkers  to  develop  a  political  agenda 
which  demands  the  attention  of  any  can- 
didate, whether  Republican  or  Democrat. 
Right  now.  people  In  a  position  of  power 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  exact  promises 
from  every  candidate  in  both  parties.  We 
have  a  right  to  know  where  each  one  stands 
on  Issues  of  crucial  Importance  to  our  state 
and  our  city.  For  this  reason.  I  applaud 
Governor  Carey  and  Senator  Moynlhan  for 
their  Inslstance  on  waiting  for  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  a  total  agenda  for  New  York  be- 
fore thev  actively  support  anyone. 

Even  though  I  have  taken  a  partisan  posi- 
tion m  support  of  Teddy  Kennedy,  you  can 
be  sure  that  I  have  submitted  an  agenda  to 
him  spelling  out  the  urban  issues  we  must 
solve  to  survive  in  the  eighties.  The  candi- 
date who  addresses  these  problems  wUl  have 
the  best  chance  of  prevailing  in  New  York 
SUte. 

What  are  they?  Mass  Transit.  Health  Care. 
Housing  and  Welfare  Issues  tear  at  the  fabric 
of  our  city's  life  and  consistently  outpace 
our  steady  effort  toward  renewed  economic 
vitality. 

We  have  become  sophisticated  analysts  of 
the  historic  causes  of  our  problems.  We  de- 
veloped our  own  mass  transit  systems,  health 
care  delivery  systems,  and  social  services  for 
our  poor  at  a  time  when  federal  dollars  were 
not  in  the  picture  at  all  or  were  directed 
toward  the  South  and  the  West.  It  was  sound 
national  policy  for  wealthy  states  to  con- 
tribute more  funds  for  the  ctanmon  good  of 
the  nation  by  pun^Uig  programs  and  dls- 
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pete with  the  quality  of  the  new  heavy 
rail  systems  in  Atlanta  and  Washington  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. That's  probably  too  much  to  ex- 
pect. But  what  we  can  expect  is  a  new  for- 
mula directed  to  a  revltalization  of  our  heavy 
rail  Infra-structure  and  an  operating  sub- 
sidy to  save  the  fare  and  allow  us  to  op- 
erate our  system  more  cleanly  and  effective- 
ly- 

A    specialized    approach    recognizing    the 

disproportionate  needs  of  urban  areas  is  also 
required  in  the  welfare  area.  An  effort  should 
be  made  to  amend  the  pending  welfare  re- 
form bill  which  passed  the  House  last  fall 
and  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate's  Fi- 
nance Committee  this  Spring. 

Here  too,  we  need  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  true  size  of  each  state's  welfare  bur- 
den and  demand  equitable  distribution  of 
Federal  aid.  For  every  dollar  paid  by  a  state 
In  welfare  benefits,  the  federal  reimburse- 
ment varies  from  state  to  state  creating 
great  disparities.  In  New  York,  the  federal 
government  contributes  one  dollar  for  every 
dollar  the  state  contributes  In  welfare  bene- 
fits. But  In  Alabama,  the  federal  contribu- 
tion Is  $3.35  for  every  dollar  the  state  con- 
tributes. The  distribution  of  funds  In  the 
pending  welfare  reform  bill  only  exacerbates 
this  situation.  Alabama  will  receive  $1.50  In 
additional  federal  funds  for  every  dollar  It 
now  pays  In  welfare  benefits  making  the 
grand  total  of  $4.85,  while  New  York  must 
be  satisfied  with  $1.16,  receive  less  than  16 
cents  In  additional  funds.  Is  this  reform? 
Our  dollars  are  being  spent  to  Increase  grant 
levels  In  the  South  with  no  additional  cost 
to  those  States. 

We  are,  in  fact,  rewarding  those  states 
that  have  kept  their  own  grant  levels  at  a 
bare  minimum,  without  expecting  any  addi- 
tional participation  on  their  part.  Our  state, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  still  being  punished 
for  our  hiunanitarlan  response  to  our  own 
poor.  And  under  present  clrc\un8tances,  it 
is  clear  that  If  our  grant  level  Is  going  to 
be  raised.  It  will  have  to  come  from  addi- 
tional local  and  state  funds. 

Our  State  has  been  unable  to  adjust  our 
basic  assistance  (AFDC)  grant  since  1974. 
Yet  it  Is  politically  impossible  to  adjust 
that  figure  to  the  Just  needs  of  our  poor 
unless  we  can  get  meaningful  relief  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Taxpayers  In  our 
state  will  not  accept  the  Increased  burden 
on  their  property  tax. 

An  interim  solution  to  this  problem  has 
been  devised  which  would  benefit  local  gov- 
ernments and  make  It  possible  for  high  grant 
states  to  adjust  welfare  payments. 

New  York  State  Is  spending  $3.7  billion 
of  our  state  and  locally  raised  funds  on  so- 
cial service  programs  in  this  fiscal  year:  New 
York  City  spends  $419  million  out  of  its  tax 
levy  funis. 

If  we  could  phase  out  this  amount  from  the 
city's  budget  over  even  a  5  year  plan,  we 
would  not  have  to  deal  with  superausterlty 
budgets,  diminished  services,  emd  tax  in- 
creased at  a  time  when  our  survival  demands 
economic  Incentives  for  our  businesses  and 
Industry. 

The  burden  of  our  reimbursed  services  for 
primary  health  care  added  to  this  whole  mix 
helps  to  clarify  the  origins  of  our  fiscal  crisis 
and  my  deepening  conviction  that  our  most 
serious  problems  are  intensified  by  the  treat- 
ment we  receive  in  Washington.  Here  too.  we 
must  obtain  some  kind  of  structural  reform 
In  the  Medicaid  formulas  and  move  toward  a 
comprehensive  health  care  program.  We 
would  not  then  be  in  the  tragic  position  of 
closing  down  hospitals  which  are  providing 
care  to  our  working  poor  and  Illegal  aliens. 

New  York  City  has  put  together,  through 
the  combination  of  municipal  and  voluntary 
hospitals,  Its  own  comorehenslve  health  care 
system,  but  at  great  fiscal  sacrifice. 

Our  medically  Indigent  and  illegal  aliens 


who  are  not  covered  by  any  Federal  program, 
create  85  percent  of  the  statewide  deficit  in 
our  hospitals.  Clearly,  this  problem  needs 
attention  through  federal  comprehensive 
health  legislation  which  confronts  these 
f&cts. 

To  paraphrase  Pat  Moynlhan— most  fed- 
eral funding  Is  neither  national  nor  rational. 

The  strength  of  our  nation  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  ability  to  create  a  society 
which  can  solve  tough  urban  problems  as 
well  as  produce  high  technology.  These  prob- 
lems are  urgent  for  cities  like  New  York  to- 
day, but  they  are  certain  to  plague  city  after 
city  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  We  should 
demand  creative  awareness  and  attention  to 
these  problems  from  whoever  Is  a  presiden- 
tial candidate.  It's  time  to  anticipate  the 
problems  of  capital,  employment,  and  serv- 
ices that  an  urban  population  requires — 
not  as  a  favor  but  In  recognition  of  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  whole  nation. 

I  concur  with  Governor  Carey  that  "we 
have  proven  our  strength  in  adversity."  We 
must  demonstrate  that  struggles  can  be 
coupled  with  vision,  that  the  dreams  of  New 
York  can  still  move  this  nation. 

We  can  do  that  as  New  Yorkers — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats — if  we  work  together 
this  year,  demanding  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems In  return  for  support. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE   RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  March  3,  1980, 
received  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
3.  1980.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS— PM  176 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  February  29,  1980. 
received  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  report  has  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  11  of  Public 
Law  89-670  and  covers  fiscal  year  1978. 
Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House,  February  29,  1980.^ 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  OF  RESCISSION  OP  BUDG- 
ET AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM   177 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  mes.<:age  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether    with     accompanying     papers: 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of 
January  30,  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  a 
proposal  to  rescind  $17.0  million  in  funds 
appropriated  for  atomic  energy  defense 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  details  of  this  rescission  proposal 
are  contained  in  the  attached  report. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  4.  1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  March  4, 
1980,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act: 

S.  210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boclo  Ed- 
mondaon. 


MESSAGES      FROM      THE      HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BII.I.S  AND  JOINT  RESOLT7TIONS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  February  28,  1980, 
during  the  recess,  received  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
porting that  the  Spealcer  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
ticms: 

S.  1850.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  lands  In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas; 

H.R.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Laws  Smith; 

H.R.  948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Corazon  Samtoy; 

H.R.  1B59.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nella 
Ruiz  Hedlund; 

H.R.  31  no  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Gauyan  Nelson; 

HR.  3873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Kutlna; 

H.R.  5235.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  certain  health  pro- 
fessional In  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  pumoses; 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor; 

S.J.  Res.  ^3.  Joint  resolution  to  nroclalm 
March  21.  1980,  "National  Energy  Education 
Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  nrovlde 
for  the  designation  of  October  3,  1980,  as 
"American  Enterprise  Day". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  subseouently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  March  3,  1980, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  reporting  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2313)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations contained  In  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 


disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Broyhili., 
Mr.  RnJALDO,  and  Mr.  Devine  were  ap- 
pointed as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  in  addi- 
tion Mr.  Russo  solely  for  consideration 
of  section  305  of  the  House  bill  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference. 

ENKOLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  reported  that  tiie 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  Friday,  March  7,  1980,  as 
"Teacher  Day.  United  States  of  America"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  April  6  through 
12.    1980,    "National    Medic    Alert    Week". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  message  further  reported  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
9355(a),  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
BuRLisoN,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Robihson,  and 
Mr.  Kramer  on  the  part  of  the  House 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  reported  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  194(a) , 
title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr. 
McKinney  on  the  part  of  the  House  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  message  further  reported  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46  U.S.C. 
1126c,  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
Wolff  and  Mr.  Wydler  on  the  part  of 
the  House  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

The  message  also  reported  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
43S5(a),  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  CONTE,  and  Mr.  Oilman  on  the 
part  of  the  House  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

The  message  further  reported  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
6968(a) ,  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mrs. 
Holt  on  the  part  of  the  House  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJ3. 
Naval  Academy. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1792.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
Simon  Wlesenthal. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  hsts  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


Hil.  2102.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  Inheri- 
tance of  trust  or  restricted  land  on  the 
Standing  Bock  Sioux  Reservation,  N«th  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota;  and 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  M»y  1.  1960. 
"National  Bicycling  Day". 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisiCHis  of  Public  Law 
86-42,  as  amended,  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Fascell,  chairman,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  vice  chairman, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hahley, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bonkers,  Mr.  Lloyb. 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEK,  and  Mr.  Wnro  on  the  part  of  the 
House  as  members  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

ENROLLED   BIIXS   SIGNED 

At  1 :08  pjn.,  a  message  fr«n  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
foUowing  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3756.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  certain  Insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

Hit.  4337.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  as  a  separata 
agency  in  that  Dep>artment:  to  provide  for 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  supply  to  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  certain 
administrative  support  services  without  al- 
tering the  adjudicatory  independence  of  the 
"Commission:  to  change  the  terms  of  office 
and  method  of  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

At  4:24  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  which  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  It  requests  Ihe 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  deslenatlon  of  the  week  of  September 
21-27.  1980.  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  5  through  October  11. 
1980.  as  "National  Diabetes  Week". 


HOUSE   BTLL    AND    JOINT   RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  lolnt  resolu- 
tions were  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

HJl.  2102.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  Inheri- 
tance of  trust  or  restricted  land  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation.  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  May  1.  1980. 
"National  Bicycling  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  designation  of  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 21-27.  1980.  as  'National  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Week";  to  the  Oonunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designa- 
ting the  week  of  October  5  through  Octo- 
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of  the  Senate  reported 
29,  1980,  he  presented 
of  the  United  States 
enrolled   bill    and   joint 


act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs, 

Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
"National  Energy  Education 


Joint  resolution  to  provide 
of  October  3.  1980.  as 
Day." 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  a  commu- 

by  the  Assistant 

Legislative  Affairs,  Depart- 

rreasury,  relative  to  section 

Woods  Agreements  Act, 

be  referred  jointly  to  the 

)n   Banking,   Housing,   and 

and  the  Committee  on  For- 


esid: 


iING  OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MTTTEDIDURING  THE  RECESS 


of  the  order  of  the 
28,  1980,  the  foUow- 
a  committee  was  submitted 
1980,  during  the  recess: 

without  amendment,  but 

Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
Carl  Vinson  on  the  oc- 
<  brlstenlng  of  the  United  States 
March  15,  1980. 


REPOR  rS  OP  COMMITTEES 
follo\fing  reports  of  committees 


from  the  Committee  on 

.  and  Transportation,  with 

and  an  amendment  to  the 


to  provide  for  an  extension 

on  the  Rock  Island  Rall- 

srovlde   transaction  assistance 

of  portions  of  said  railroad 


DrCONCINI. 


from  the  Committee 

with  an  amendment: 

biU   to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 

afnending  the  Jurisdiction  and 

and  damage  provisions 


In  all  suits  involving  the  False  aalms  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-615). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Allocation  to 
Subcommittees  of  Budget  Totals  Prom  the 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980"   (Rept.  No.  98-616). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions I  am  submitting  the  allocation  to 
subcommittees  of  budget  totals  from  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  requires  the  commit- 
tee to  submit  this  report. 

This  year  the  report  differs  from  simi- 
lar reports  the  committee  has  filed  in 
the  past  in  two  respects. 

The  first  is  that  each  subcommittee 
has  been  allocated  only  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  appropriations 
action  to  date.  The  committee's  alloca- 
tion from  the  fiscal  1980  second  budget 
resolution  is  $390.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $343.1  billion  in  outlays.  Af- 
ter reducing  these  total  amounts  for  ap- 
propriations action  to  date  and  the  pay- 
raise  items,  the  amounts  remaining  in 
the  allocation  are  $8.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $4.3  billion  in  outlays.  Not 
very  much  money  for  the  many  items  the 
committee  still  has  to  deal  with. 

The  second  major  difference  is  that 
the  fiscal  year  1980  program  supplemen- 
tal budget  estimates  proposed  by  the 
President  have  been  included  in  this  re- 
port. To  list  them  all  would  take  much  too 
long,  but  the  totals  of  the  President's 
requests  speak  for  themselves.  The  pro- 
posed supplemental  transmitted  in 
January  with  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  together  with  the  pending 
supplemental  requests  bring  the  total 
President's  supplemental  requests  to 
$14.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$12.  biUion  in  outlays. 

Now  I  would  remind  you  that  the  re- 
maining committee  allocation  under  the 
fiscal  year  1980  second  budget  resolution 
is  $8.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$4.3  billion  in  outlays.  To  fimd  all  of  the 
supplemental  budget  requests  before  the 
committee,  we  would  need  an  additional 
$6.6  biUion  in  budget  authority  and  $7.7 
billion  in  outlays.  These  additional  needs 
are  significant. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  some 
people  who  would  look  at  these  numbers 
I  have  just  presented  and  say,  "Well, 
that's  easy,  just  don't  fund  anything 
once  you  have  reached  your  limit."  I  wish 
it  were  that  easy.  As  serious  as  these 
figures  are,  it  does  not  begin  to  present 
an  accurate  picture. 

Neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
proposes  that  we  spend  Federal  dollars 
on  supplemental  items  that  are  not  truly 
needed.  However,  the  stringent  ceilings 
that  we  must  operate  under  will  force  us 
to  make  some  very  difficult  decisions  on 
funding  priorities.  But  even  here,  the 
task  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
$8.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $8.1 
billion  in  outlays  are  mandatory  fimd- 
ing  requirements  under  existing  law. 
Those  programs  must  be  funded. 

These  shortages  do  not  reflect  another 
draw  down  on  the  remaining  amount 
in    the    committee's    allocation — fiscal 


year  1980  reestlmates.  These  reesti- 
mates,  which  are  increases  or  decreases 
to  previous  cost  estimates  mainly  re- 
sulting from  changes  in  the  economy, 
are  once  again  items  that  are  outside 
of  the  control  of  the  committee  and 
essentially  the  Congress.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  project  costs  of  programs  based 
on  assumptions  made  early  in  the  year. 
Reestimates  simply  make  the  costs  more 
honest  by  adjusting  for  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors that  are  unknown  at  the  time  we 
have  to  make  fimding  decisions.  So — 
these  too  must  be  included  in  our  allo- 
cations. 

In  addition,  the  committee  Is  certain 
to  have  to  face  further  supplemental 
budget  requests  that  will  arise  out  of 
emergency-type  situations.  For  example, 
disaster  assistance — just  based  on  his- 
torical trends  the  committee  will  need 
to  find  additional  funds.  I  wish  we  did 
not  have  to  try  to  anticipate  disasters — 
but  these  are  acts  that  none  of  us  can 
possibly  predict.  When  something  like 
that  befalls  our  people,  we  must  respond. 

The  Congress,  not  just  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  have  to  consider 
disaster  assistance  as  well  as  other  items 
that  will  be  of  an  urgent  nature  before 
we  close  out  fiscal  year  1980.  I  want  the 
Senate  to  be  aware  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  $8.2  bilUon  to  try 
to  fund  $14.8  billion  worth  of  supple- 
mental requests — and  $14.8  billion  is 
not  the  end  of  it. 

The  committee  has  cut  $8  billion  out 
of  the  Presidential  requests  we  have 
considered  so  far  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Those  cuts  represent  some  very  se- 
rious— and  sometimes  very  unpopular — 
decisions.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  doing  its  job  and,  as  chairman, 
I  intend  to  continue  to  insist  that  only 
the  programs  that  have  a  truly  urgent 
need  are  funded. 

But  there  are  things  that  happen  that 
are  outside  of  our  control  and  are  com- 
pletely unpredictable.  While  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  hard  judgments  and 
hold  the  line  on  spending,  we  must  have 
enough  fiexibiilty  to  address  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  American  people.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  do  today,  to  let  the  Sen- 
ate know  that  we  are  working  hard  and 
doing  our  job  but  we  have  an  almost  im- 
possible task. 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  laws, 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No. 
96-617). 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Joint  Economic 
Report   1980"    (Rept.   No.  96-618). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  filing  the  1980  joint  economic  report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  as  re- 
quired by  section  11(b)(3)  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946. 

The  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have 
risen  above  poUtical  partisanship  in  this 
election  year  to  once  again  issue  a  uni- 
fied report.  We  have  done  so  because  we 
believe  that  our  committee  has  devel- 
oped an  innovative  and  effective  strategy 
to  help  reverse  our  country's  declining 
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economic  fortunes  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  Americans  during 
the  1980's  and  beyond. 

The  1980  annual  report  signals  the 
start  of  a  new  era  of  economic  think- 
ing. The  past  has  been  dominated  by 
economists  who  focused  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  demand  side  of  the  econ- 
omy and  who,  as  a  result,  were  trapped 
into  believing  that  there  is  an  inevitable 
tradeoff  between  unemployment  and  in- 
flation. America  does  not  have  to  fight 
infiation  during  the  1980's  by  periodi- 
cally pulling  up  the  drawbridge  with  re- 
cessions that  doom  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  unemployment. 

The  committee's  1980  report  says  that 
steady  economic  growth,  created  by  pro- 
ductivity gains  and  accompanied  by  a 
stable  fiscal  policy  and  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply over  a  period  of  years,  can  reduce 
Infiation  significantly  during  the  1980's 
without  increasing  unemployment.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  comprehensive  set  of  policies  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  productive  side, 
the  supply  side  of  the  economy. 

The  committee  recommends  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  next  tax  cut  be  directed 
to  enhancing  saving  and  investment  in 
the  economy.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  now  on  record  in  support  of  the 
view  that  tax  policy  can  and  should  be 
directed  toward  improving  the  produc- 
tivity performance  of  the  economy  over 
the  long  term  and  need  not  be  enacted 
only  to  counter  a  recession. 

A  new  economic  model  discussed  in 
the  1980  report  shows  that  tax  policies, 
such  as  depreciation  schedule  adjust- 
ment, can  lower  the  inflation  rate  sub- 
stantially over  the  decade.  The  model 
also  demonstrates  that  the  only  way  de- 
mand management  policies  alone  can 
lower  the  infiation  rate  substantially  is 
by  malntnining  unemployment  at  near 
depression  levels  throughout  the  decade. 
This  new  model  is  an  Important  tool 
which  can  help  policymakers  implement 
the  supply  side  policies  which  are  being 
advocated  by  the  JEC. 

The  committee's  1980  report  recog- 
nizes that  continuation  of  the  historic 
adversary  relationship  among  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor  is  a  major  Im- 
pediment to  implementation  of  supply 
side  policies  to  improve  productivity. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  administration  use  the  National 
Productivity  Coimcll  as  a  vehicle  to  en- 
list the  active  cooperation  of  business 
and  labor  to  work  on  new  ideas  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  performance  of 
the  economy. 

The  committee  continues  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  put 
its  own  financial  house  in  order.  That 
requires  a  steady  reduction  of  the  ratio 
of  Government  spending  to  the  gross 
national  product  and  a  full  accounting 
of  the  command  over  resources  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  process  that  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  Federal  regulatory 
budget  to  be  submitted  along  with  its 
fiscal  budget.  Development  of  a  regula- 
tory budget  would  be  the  most  important 
new  budgetary  developmoit  siBce  the 


Federal  Government  began  to  submit  a 
single  budget  for  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

Despite  the  important  employment 
gains  which  have  been  made  over  the 
last  2  years,  too  many  blacks,  Hispanics, 
young  people,  and  other  disadvantaged 
minorities  have  been  left  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  our  economic  life.  We  do 
not,  and  we  must  not,  accept  the  inevit- 
abiUty  of  structural  imemployment. 

The  ccHnmittee  recommends  that  this 
society  imdertake  a  renewed  effort  to 
keep  youngsters  In  scho(d  and  to  return 
to  the  basic  elements  ot  a  good  educa- 
tion— reading,  writing,  and  quantitative 
skills.  We  also  advocate  a  new  approach 
to  job  training  programs — one  that  co- 
ordinates job  training  and  actions  to  in- 
crease capital  formation  in  order  to  avoid 
a  mismatch  of  job  opportunities  and  the 
newly  trained. 

Energy  remains  a  key  economic  and 
national  security  problem.  The  1980  re- 
port recommends  increased  domestic 
production,  particularly  through  en- 
hanced recovery  techniques  and  greater 
energy  conservation.  It  also  recommends 
a  new  concept — an  energy  security  in- 
dex— to  help  alert  all  Americans  to  po- 
tential dangers  to  this  country's  security 
from  possible  disruptions  in  our  energy 
supplies.  The  committee  also  advocates 
development  of  an  energy  productivity 
index  to  assess  the  effects  of  our  efforts 
at  energy  conservation. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  suggested  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand,  but  in  what  direc- 
tion we  are  moving:  "We  must  sail,"  he 
said,  "sometimes  with  the  wind  and 
scxnetimes  against  it — but  we  must  sail 
and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor."  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  1980  unified 
annual  report  points  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  Nation  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  a  call  to  lift  anchor 
and  in  President  Kennedy's  words  to  "get 
this  country  moving  again." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1980,  the  follow- 
ing executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  March  3, 1980: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  P.  Travers,  U.8.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
in  the  Navy,  10  temporary  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (list  beginning  with 
Lewis  H.  Seaton) ;  In  the  Marine  Corps.  7 
temporary  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  (list  beginning  with  Don- 
ald J.  Fulham) . 


(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duiy 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Ccmmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

tiarvin  S.  (Tohen,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 

George  A.  Dalley.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board. 

(The  above  nominaticxis  from  the 
Committee  (Hi  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  were  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  omflrmed. 
subject  to  the  n<Hninees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  cwistituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


EXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DrCONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  K.  Berg,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Minnesota. 

Terry  Lee  Pechota.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  District  of  South  Da- 
kota. 


INTRODUCmON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.   NELSON    (by  request) : 
S.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Act   and   the   Small   Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 
ByMr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2371.  A  bill  to  establish  the  San  Joa- 
quin del   Canon  del  Rio  de  Chama  Grant 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ccxnmittee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  ScHMrrr) : 

S.  2372.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to   consider   a  petition   for 

reinstatement  of  a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease; 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources.  

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2373.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes   Pellecer;    to  the  Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BATTCtrS: 
S.  2374.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Congrewlonal 
Budget  Act  to  limit  the  growth  of  Federal 
taxation  and  spending  and  to  achieve  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  order  of  August  4,  1977. 

By   Mr.   ROBERT   C.    BYRD    (for  Mr. 
Keknxdt    (for    himself.    Mr.    Wil- 
liams, Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.   RAintoLra, 
Mr.   PsLL,   Mr.   TaoNOAS,   and   Mr. 
SrrwAKT)) : 
S.    2875.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  titles  vn  and 
Vin  for  tralnlnf!  health  professionals  and  to 
extend  the  National  Health   Service  Oan>s 
program;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Town) : 
S.  2876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  ot  1977  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry.   

By  Mr.  BAUCU8  (by  reqnait) : 
S.  2377.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  (3om- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr 

UAMS 


ZEHB/  DM) 


git  DtS 

geogi  i,pblc 


8.  2378.  A 
Public  Health 
and  fellowsh^ 
to  provide 
counge 

tlon  of  physldlans, 
tlon  and  NatU  nallty 
graduates  of 
other  purpose 
and  Human 
By  Mr. 
Hkins  , 

Mr.  (^JENN) : 
S.  2379.  A 
cilltatlng  the 
port  trading 
of  export   tra^e 
Committee  on 
Affairs. 

By   Mr. 


1  lUl  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 

Service  Act  to  provide  grants 

for  health  care  management, 

for  special  projects  to  en- 

and  specialty  dlstribu- 

to  amend  the  Inunigra- 

Act  with  regard  to  alien 

foreign  medical  schools,  and  for 

to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

Hesources. 

3TEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and 

bl  II  to  encourage  eiqjorts  by  fa- 

ormatlon  and  operation  of  ex- 

ompanles  and  the  expansion 

services   generally;    to  the 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 


YotJH  i 

S,J.  Res.  15< 
Ize  and 
the  week  of 
tional  Cystic 
mlttee  on  the 


MATHIAS    (for  himself.   Mr. 
WEicifcR,    Mr.    BtrMPERs.    and    Mr. 


Joint  resolution  to  author- 

requekt  the  President  to  designate 

Sitpember  21-27,  1980,  as  "Na- 

iMbrosls  Week";   to  the  Com- 

Judlclary. 


STA'raiMEN'  "S 
BILLS  ANI> 


By  Mr 
S.  2370.  A 
Business  Act 
vestment  Act 
poses;  to  the 
Business. 


NELSON  (by  request)  : 
bill  to  amend  the  Small 
ind  the  Small  Business  In- 
of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
Select  Committee  on  Small 


8MAU.  BUSl  rrXSS 


•  Mr.  NELSOfI 
quest  of  the 
ducing  leglslition 
and  c<Hi3olid4te 
the  Small 
a  single  flnai^ing 
ible  maturity 
revised  interest 
taking  no  portion 
legislation.  _ 
the  committei ; 

I  ask 
of  the  bill 
and  a  statement 
printed  in  th( 

There  beinf 
material  were 
the  Record 


unanl nous 


a 


SLl 


Be  it  enact^ 
of 
America  in 


Representat  ves 


TTTLB  I — 

NESS 

LENDINQ 

Sec.  101 
SmaU  Business 
foUows: 

"(a)  The 
make  loans  for 
tlon.  conversloi 
acquisition  of 
velopment 
Title  V  of  the 
Act  of  1958.  an< 
qualified  small 
this  Act.  Such 
directly  or  In 
other  financial 
ments  to 
deferred    basis 
restrictions  and 
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lAVrrS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wit- 
Mr.  Kenneot,  and  Mr.  Mrr- 


): 


ON       INTRODUCED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


LOAN  CONSOLIDATIOK 
LECISLATION 

.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 

4dmlnlstration,  I  am  intro- 

that  would  simplify 

all  business  lending  of 

Administration  into 

program  having  flex- 

a  $750,000  ceiling,  and  a 

rate.  At  this  time,  I  am 

on  the  merits  of  this 

introduce  the  bill  so  that 

can  fuUy  consider  it. 

consent  that  the  text 
^ection-by-section  analysis, 
of  need  and  purpose  be 
Record  at  this  point, 
no  objection,  the  bill  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows: 


Bu  siness 


Coi  gres. 


S.  2370 

by  the  SeTuite  and  House 
of  the  United  States  of 
t3  assembled. 


AMKrDMENTS 


ADR  imSTRATION 


TO  SMAIiL  BUSI- 
BOSINES3 


AT  THORITT 

Subjection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as 


Adi  linistratlon 


is  empowered  to 

plant  acquisition,  construc- 

or  expansion  including  the 

and  to  State  and  local  de- 

com^anles  and  for  the  purposes  of 

Small   Business  Investment 

to  make  loans  to  assist  any 

business  for  the  purposes  of 

t  nanclngs  may  be  made  either 

jooperatlon  with   banks  and 

Institutions  through  agree- 

part4dpate  on  an  immediate   or 

subject    to    the    following 

limitations. 


"(1)  No  financial  sissistance  shaU  be  ex- 
tended under  this  subsection  unless  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  applied  for  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms. 

"(2)  No  Immediate  participation  may  be 
purchased  unless  it  Is  shown  that  a  deferred 
participation  Is  not  available;  and  no  direct 
financings  may  be  made  unless  it  Is  shown 
that   a  participation   is  not   available. 

"(3)  In  agreements  to  participate  in  fi- 
nancings on  a  deferred  basis  under  this  sub- 
section, such  participation  by  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  not  be  In  excess  of  90  percentum 
of  the  balance  of  the  financing  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  disbxirsement  by  the  partici- 
pant. 

"(4)  No  financing  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  If  the  total  amount  outstand- 
ing and  committed  (by  participation  or  oth- 
erwise) to  a  borrower  (other  than  a  state 
or  local  development  company)  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  under  Section  4 
(c)  (1)  (B)  of  this  Act  would  exceed  $750,000: 
Provided,  that  such  financings,  made  either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  a  financial 
Institution  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  Immediate  basis,  shall  not  exceed 
(350,000. 

"(5)  The  rate  of  Interest  on  financings  on 
a  deferred  or  Immediate  participation  basis 
shall  be  legal  and  reasonable  and  on  the 
Administration's  share  of  financings  on  a  di- 
rect or  immediate  participation  basis  shall 
be  the  ciirrent  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
Vt  of  1%  per  annum,  plus  such  additional 
charge  not  exceeding  1%  per  annum  as  the 
Administration  may  determine. 

"(6)  Maturities  of  such  financings  shall  be 
based  on  the  business  purposes  of  the  fi- 
nancings and  the  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
ness and  will  conform  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  with  private  institution 
lending  criteria  or  practices. 

"(7)  All  financings  made  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so 
secured  as  reasonably  to  assure  repayment. 

"(8)  Qualified  small  businesses  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be  firms 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Section  3  of  this 
Act;  provided,  however,  that  a  qualified  small 
business  concern  owned  and  controlled  by  an 
Indian  Tribe  as  defined  in  Section  4(a)  of 
the  Indian  Self  Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act,  and  any  public  or  pri- 
vate organization,  whether  or  not  organized 
for  proat,  which  Is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  and 
employs  handicapped  Individuals  for  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  manhours  re- 
quired for  the  production  or  provision  of 
commodities  or  services,  shall  also  be 
eligible. 

"(9)  Funds  may  be  advanced  to  a  State 
development  company  without  regard  to  the 
use  and  investment  by  such  company  of 
funds  secured  from  other  sources.  The  total 
amount  of  outstanding  obligations  pur- 
chased or  guaranteed  by  the  Administration 
from  any  one  State  development  company 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  borrowed 
by  it  from  all  other  sources.  Funds  advanced 
to  a  State  development  company  shall  be 
treated  on  an  equal  basis  with  those  funds 
borrowed  by  such  company,  regardless  of 
source,  which  have  the  highest  priority,  ex- 
cept when  this  requirement  is  waived  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(10)  Proceeds  of  financings  to  State  and 
local  development  comoanies  made  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  shall  be  used  solely  by  such 
borrower  to  assist  an  Identifiable  small  biisi- 
ness  concern.  Such  financings  shall  not  be 
made  if  the  total  amount  outstanding  and 
committed  to  any  one  Identifiable  smaU  busi- 


ness concern  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  4(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  would  exceed  >760,000.". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Sections  7(e).  7(h).  7(1),  and 
7(1),  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  §  634)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  the  Act  entitled  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.,  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  agreement  to  make  or  guarantee  any  as- 
sistance under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  103.  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  prospective  and 
shall  not  affect  any  financing  made  or  appli- 
cation commenced  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  or  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  4(c)(1)(B)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
"7(e),  7(h),  7(1)  and  7(1)". 

(b)  The  last  two  sentences  of  Section  10 
(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Title  V  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•TITLE  V— STATE  AND  LOCAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANIES 

"State  or  local  development  companies  as 
defined  In  Section  103(6)  and  assisted  under 
Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  must 
meet  criteria  established  by  the  Administra- 
tion, including  the  extent  of  participation  to 
be  required  or  amount  of  paid-in  capital  to 
be  used  In  each  Instance  as  is  determined 
to  be  reasonable  by  the  Administration.  Com- 
munity injection  funds  may  be  derived,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from:  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, banks  or  other  financial  Institu- 
tions, foundations  or  other  not-for-profit  In- 
stitutions, or  a  small  business  concern  (or  Its 
owners,  stockholders,  or  affiliates)  receiving 
assistance  through  bodies  authorized  under 
this  title.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  4(c)(4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  changing  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  to  a  semi- 
colon and  adding:  "and  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments  are 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  ex- 
tent or  in  such  amounts  as  provided  sepa- 
rately In  appropriation  acts.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  101.— 

Proposed  7(a)  Rewrites  section  7(a)  15 
U.S.C.  636(a)  to  consolidate  all  present  bus- 
iness loan  authority  under  that  section.  It 
does  not  act  to  enlarge  eligibility. 

Proposed  7(a)  (4)  Increases  the  7(a)  guar- 
anteed lending  ceiling  to  (750,000,  and  limits 
the  direct  ceiling  to  $350,000. 

Proposed  7(a)(5)  Provides  a  change  in 
SBA's  direct  loan  interest  rate  formula.  The 
new  "comparable  maturities"  rate  will  raise 
the  rate  from  the  present  8 '4%  to  approxi- 
mately 11V4  %• 

Proposed  7(a)  (6)  Provides  a  flexible 
maturity  for  7(a)  business  loans,  conform- 
ing to  the  private  sector  business  procedures 
and  practices  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable. 

Proposed  7(a)  (7)  Keeps  the  identical  re- 
payment criteria  for  the  consolidated  pro- 
gram. 

Proposed  7(a)  (8)  Provides  for  continua- 
tion of  the  same  eligibility  criteria,  with  the 
exception  of  limiting  501  ellglbUlty  to  small 
concerns. 

Proposed  7(a)(9)  and  (10)  Establish  the 
State  and  local  development  company  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  consolidated  business 
loan  program. 

Sec.  102. — (a)  Provides  for  the  repeal  of 
the  programs  either  being  consolidated  Into 
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7(B)  (as  7(h),  7(1)  and  7(1)  or  being  elim- 
inated as  7(e) ). 

(b)  Exempts  SBA  business  lending  from 
the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act 
of  1969. 

Sec.  103. — Ip  the  savings  clause  to  ensure 
continued  borrower's  rights  under  repealed 
programs. 

Sec.  104. — Section  (a)  conforms  the  Busi- 
ness Loan  and  Investment  Fund  Provisions 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  the  new  con- 
solidated 7(a)    program. 

Section  (b)  removes  the  requirement  for  a 
report  on  section  7(1)  lending  activity. 

Section  (c)  converts  Title  V  State  and 
Local  Development  Company  financing  to 
a  lending  program  similar  to  the  7(a)  busi- 
ness loan  program. 

Sec.  105. — This  amendment  Is  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  policy  on  Federal 
credit  control.  The  language  proposed  would 
ensure  that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
have  the  opportunity  to  determine  credit 
levels  in  the  context  of  the  annual  appro- 
priations process.  Annual  limitations.  In  the 
manner  that  would  be  required  by  this 
amendment,  were  Included  In  the  appropria- 
tion language  proposed  in  the  1981  Presi- 
dent's Budget. 

Statement  op  Need  and  Pdrpose 
consolidation  of  bi7siness  loan  programs 

The  public  has  long  been  confused  by  the 
fact  that  SBA  has  so  many  business-type 
loan  programs:  7(a)  business  loans.  7(1) 
Economic  Opportunity  Loans,  7(h)  Handi- 
capped Assistance  Loans  7(1)  Energv  Loans 
and  loans  by  State  and  local  development 
companies.  Each  of  these  programs  have 
differing  statutory  reqxilrements.  Amending 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  consolidate  all 
business  loan  programs  Including  those 
under  Title  V  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  will  simplify  administration  and 
reduce  confusion.  The  business  person  ap- 
plying for  a  loan  is  not  concerned  with 
which  "program"  Is  being  used;  he  or  she 
Is  concerned  merely  virith  obtaining  loan  or 
guaranty   assistance. 

There  are  also  inconsistencies  and  In- 
equities. The  formula  for  the  direct  inter- 
est rate  for  loans  under  the  nresent  Section 
7(1)  program  is  for  the  "disadvantaged." 
Under  the  present  Section  7(h)  handicapped 
personnel  can  obtain  direct  loans  at  3  per- 
cent, far  below  any  other  rate.  Maturities 
and  maximum  loan  amounts  also  differ  over 
the  various  programs. 

Moving  to  a  consolidated  7(a)  program 
and  fully  implementing  present  policy  ot 
targeting  direct  loans  for  special  purposes 
the  Agency  would  then  prioritize  direct 
loans,  in  accordance  with  national  objec- 
tives. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  BTTSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM 
HAS  SEVERAL  NEW  FEATURES 

/.  Interest  rate  on  direct  loans  and  SBA's 
share  of  immediate  participation 

Under  the  new  Section  7(a)  a  single 
formula  based  on  the  market  rate  of  Treas- 
ury securities  of  comparable  maturity  (cur- 
rently 10 '/i  percent  plus  up  to  1  percent) 
would  be  used  for  direct  loans  and  immedi- 
ate participation.  Applicants  unable  to  ob- 
tain credit  from  the  private  sector  at  market 
rates  of  interest  represent  a  higher  risk. 
While  SBA's  mandate  Is  to  assist  such  firms. 
It  Is  not  necesary  or  desirable  to  subsidize 
the  Interest  rate  to  any  significant  degree. 
Any  substantial  subsidization  In  SBA's  di- 
rect loan  rate  creates  an  artificial  demand 
and  gives  SBA  an  unfair  comoetltlve  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  the  private  sector. 

In  the  original  Small  Business  Act  of  1953, 
there  was  no  mention  of  Interest  rates  for 
direct  loans.  The  1955  amendments  stated 
that  the  direct  rate  "shall  not  exceed  6 
percent;"  and  the  1958  Act  stated  "no  more 


than  5'/^  percent."  In  those  days  the  com- 
mercial bank  rates  were  lower  than  these 
rates,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  was  to  make  direct  loans 
at  a  slightly  higher  rate  since  these  were 
considered  to  be  higher  risk  loans.  This  has 
substantially  changed  as  for  many  years 
the  direct  rate  for  7(a) .  EOL.  HAL.  State  and 
local  development  company  and  now  7(1) 
loans  have  been  overly  attractive  when  com- 
pared to  the  rate  we  permit  banks  to  charge 
on  guaranteed  loans.  This  situation  is  even 
worse  today  when  the  direct  rate  Is  8 ',4  per- 
cent for  ail  programs  except  HAL  which  is 
3  percent  and  7(1)   which  Is  9%  percent. 

A  low  interest  rate  on  direct  loans  is  a 
subsidy.  A  business  depending  on  subsidissed 
money  for  profitability  wlU  be  unable  to  de- 
termine a  realistic  cost  structure  that  will 
be  necessary  to  compete  after  the  loan  Is 
repaid.  Loans  should  not  be  made  to  small 
businesses  which  will  rely  on  the  subsi- 
dized loan  for  survival. 

The  new  rate  would  be  a  net  plus  for  the 
Government  in  budgetary  impact  as  it  would 
enable  the  government  to  more  nearly 
"break  even"  on  what  may  be  considered 
to  be  subsidized  lending  today. 

//.  Increased  loan  limit  to  $750,000 
Increasing  the  business  lending  ceiUng  for 
guaranteed  loans  to  $750,000  is  warranted. 
While  the  vast  majority  of  loans  made  by 
the  SBA  will  continue  to  be  small,  and  the 
average  size  Is  expected  to  remain  below 
$160,000,  Infiation  has  necessitated  a  greater 
dollar  amount  to  serve  the  needs  of  small 
business.  This  Is  particiilarly  true  for  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  acquire  real  property  for 
business  purposes  or  major  Items  of  equip- 
ment. The  small  businesses  requiring  larger 
loans  are  those  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
which  provide  new,  permanent  employment 
opportunities. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  per- 
centage of  SBA  loans  made  to  manufactur- 
ing firms,  both  in  number  of  loans  and  dollar 
amount.  In  FY  1975,  17  percent  of  the  loans 
and  26.8  percent  of  the  dollars  went  to 
manufacturing  firms,  in  FY  1978,  these  per- 
centages had  declined  to  14.4  percent  in 
numbers  and  20.6  percent  in  dollars.  This 
decline  Is  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  maximum  loan  amount  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  needs  of  many  firms  and 
therefore  these  firms  were  unable  to  seek 
SBA  assistance. 

Relating  to  the  number  of  employees  the 
following  are  the  average  loan  amounts: 

No.  Employees:  Average 

1-7  $80,000 

8-19  160,000 

20-100  232,000 

over  100 333,  000 

For  many  years  the  celling  on  guaranteed 
loans  was  $350,000;  this  was  changed  to 
$500,000  m  1976  to  recognize  the  Impact  of 
inflation  but  at  the  same  time  the  Congress 
Indicated  that  it  was  not  Intended  that 
loans  in  excess  of  this  amount  should  be 
approved  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Applying  the  GNP  deflator  to  the 
$350,000  loan  limit  first  adopted  in  1958, 
gives  a  loan  amount  In  excess  of  $700,000. 
Allowing  for  future  infiation,  the  proposed 
limit  of  $750,000  will  simply  be  comparable 
to  the  original  in  1958.  The  Agency  approved 
1445  loans  in  excess  of  $350,000  in  FY  78.  a 
20  percent  increase  over  the  1209  loans  in 
FY  77.  In  addition.  744  loans  were  approved 
In  excess  of  $450,000  in  FY  78,  a  14  percent 
increase  over  the  652  in  FY  77.  This  celling 
would  permit  "larger"  small  businesses  (still 
within  our  size  standards)  such  as  manu- 
facturers to  expand  and  to  create  additional 
employment.  The  $350,000  maximum  for 
SBA's  share  of  immediate  participation  and 
for  direct  loans  Is  retained. 


///.  Maturity  on  business  Umtu 
The  proposal  would  permit  the  maturity 
to  be  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  financ- 
ing and,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  criteria  used  by  private  sector  lenders. 
This  would  permit  SBA  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments in  the  maturity  to  meet  the  cash-fiow 
expectations  of  the  business  and  to  recog- 
nize the  collateral  while  still  protecting  the 
interests  of  SBA.  Longer  term  loans  result 
in  a  lower  payment  and  has  a  positive  result 
on  cash  flow.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive 
extension  of  maturities  is  another  form  of 
subsidization. 

For  some  years  SBA  has  bad  the  authority 
under  the  7(a)  program  to  make  longer-term 
loans  to  acquire  or  construct  real  property 
(first  up  to  IS  years,  then  to  20  years).  We 
feel  strongly  that  longer-term  loans,  where 
properly  secured  with  smaller  monthly  pay- 
ments would  be  especially  beneficial  to  small 
firms  in  today's  (and  probably  tomorrow's) 
economic  climate.  No  adverse  budgetary  Im- 
pact is  foreseen  since  SBA  would  obtain  the 
loan  collateral  upon  default. 

IV.  Elimination  of  obsolete  program  prorl- 

SiOTU 

A.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Loans  un- 
der Section  7(e)  of  the  Act.  This  authority 
is  no  longer  utilized. 

B.  Pool  Loans  under  Section  7(a)  (6)-(7) 
of  the  Act.  This  is  a  dormant  program.  No 
loans  have  been  made  since  19M.  Only  two 
entities  ever  received  loans. 

V.  Exemption  from  the  National  Environ- 

mental Protection  Act 
Ciirrently  on  loans  of  $300,000  or  more 
SBA  is  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  (NEPA)  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  environmental  impact 
created  in  approval  of  an  SBA  losm  applica- 
tion. In  addition  SBA  must  also  determine 
the  relationship  between  local  short  term 
uses  of  man's  environment  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  long  term  pro- 
ductivity. 

SBA  has  found  that  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  their  loans  do  not  have  any  impact 
on  the  environment,  the  provisions  outlined 
in  the  NEPA  creates  an  unnecessary  paper- 
work burden  on  both  SBA  and  the  loan  ap- 
plicant. 

The  steady  growth  in  Federal  paperwork 
requirements  is  particularly  crippling  to 
small  business.  Any  reduction  in  paperwork 
will  help  reduce  the  cost  of  SBA  loan  process- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  and  will  help 
alleviate  unnecessary  time  delays  In  loan  ap- 
proval applicants  often  experienced  while 
the  environmental  assessment  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

This  wiU  not  exempt  small  business  from 
conforming  to  existing  environmental  stand- 
ards.ft 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 

S.  2371.  A  bill  to  establish  the  San 
Joaquin  del  Canon  del  Rio  de  Chama 
Grant  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Eiiergy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
troversy has  existed  in  northern  New 
Mexico  for  some  133  years  regarding  title 
to  the  lands  of  San  Joaquin  and  Oalllna. 
The  rich  history  of  New  Mexico  adds 
considerable  twists  to  the  legal  title  of 
this  property. 

In  order  once  and  for  all  to  settle  all 
questions  of  property  rights,  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature  last  year  enacted  a 
resolution  urging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  investigate,  make  recommaida- 
tions.  end  ultimately  quiet  title. 
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I  Introduce  today  es- 

immlssion  capable  of  inves- 

making  recommendations 

._  for  possible  legislation. 

is  enacted  we  will  at  long 

controversy  to  rest.* 


Mr.   President,   to- 
ny distinguished  colleagues 
Mexico,  I  am  reintroducing  to- 
authorize  the  Secretary  of 
o  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
)f  a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease 
of  a  small  New  Mexico  gas 
A  brief  description  of  the 
to  this  lease  is  presented 
my  reasons  for  introduc- 

1  lexico  gas  and  oil  company, 
las  a  gas  and  oil  lease  on 
in  Sandoval  County,  N.  Mex. 
was  drilling  a  gas  well  on 
the  expiration  date  of  the 
'  28,   1978,  an  action  by 
of  the  company  felt  the 
be  extended  and  the  com- 
thereimder  preserved.  The 
company  were  aware  that 
on  the  lease  were  re- 
1  hey  imderstood,  incorrectly 
out  that  this  lease  fell  into 
of    "minimum    royalty," 
the  company   would  be 
payments  by  the  appro- 
Government  agency. 
ily,  as  to  this  lease,  royal- 
billed  but  due  on  a  certain 
28,  1978,  in  this  case.  On 
the  company  was  notified 
would  be  terminated  for 
of  the  royalty.  The  company 
ceased  operations  on  the 
drilling  and  sent  a  check 
for  the  amount  of  the 
i  401.50,  seeking  to  have  the 


thiit 
ros  alty  i 


of  Land  Management  de- 

accordance  with  the  provi- 

(fPR  3108.2-1  (c) ,  that  it  was 

to  reinstate  the  lease  be- 

rental  was  tendered  more 

after  the  anniversary  date 


reastm  to  faU  to  pay  the  royalty  pay- 
ment of  only  $401.50,  an  amount  that  is 
only  1.1  percent  of  the  total  Invested  in 
the  lease.  That  entire  investment  wUl 
have  been  for  nothing  if  the  lease  is  not 
reinstated  and  that  just  doesn't  seem 
fair  or  reasonable  to  me. 

Finally,  I  have  checked  with  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agency  on  another  rele- 
vant question;  namely,  would  anyone  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  reinstatement 
of  this  lease?  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Albuquerque  office  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  that  there  would  be  no  adverse 
effect  on  any  person  or  business  firm 
that  can  be  presently  identified  since  no 
one  else  has  invested  in  the  lease,  it 
seems  entirely  fair  and  reasonable  to 
provide  the  flexibility  for  the  Secretary 
to  reinstate  the  lease  to  the  people  who 
have  invested  over  $37,000  in  its  develop- 
ment for  energy  production. 

Stated  another  way,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  intention  not  to  pay  and 
when  no  one  else  is  hurt,  it  just  seems 
unfair  and  illogical  to  me  to  take  the 
lease  away  from  people  who,  but  for  this 
unintentional  mistake,  would  be  entitled 
to  whatever  benefits  may  flow  from  their 
investment  was  not  sent  in  when  due. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  2372 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  receive,  con- 
sider, and  act  upon  any  petition  of  Atom. 
Incorporated,  Parmlngton,  New  Mexico,  filed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  fOT  reinstate- 
ment of  a  United  States  oil  and  gas  lease 
designated  NM  4565,  and  accompanied  by 
the  required  rental.  Including  baiclc  rental 
accruing  from  the  date  of  termination,  and 
shall  reinstate  such  lease  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  31(c)  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as  amended 
(30  use.  188(c)).  If  It  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  failure 
to  pay  timely  was  either  justifiable  or  not 
due  to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence.* 


Presk  ent, 
clrc  rmstances 


I  feel  there  are  exten- 
in  this  matter 
the  enactment  of  a  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
flexibility  than  he  and  his 
have  imder  existing  regu- 
;iflcallv.  this  bill  would 
Secretary  to  reinstate  the 
question  if  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
tallure  to  pay  timely  was 
justi^able  or  not  due  to  lack  of 
<  illgence." 
In  this  case,  it  is  obvious  and  every- 
one agrees  that  there  was  no  intention 
or  effort  to  i  void  payment  of  the  royalty 
since  it  was  tendered  immediately  when 
the  compai*^  was  advised  that  it  was 
overdue.  Further,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  compai  y  had  already  spent  over 
$37,000  on  I  he  lease,  there  would  be  no 


ByMr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  limit  the  growth 
of  Federal  taxation  and  spending  and 
to  achieve  balanced  budgets,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  or- 
der of  August  4. 1977. 

FISCAL  aESPOMSIBILrriES  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1980.  The  state  of  our  economy 
has  reached  crisis  proportions.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue  unchecked,  Amer- 
ica's future  is  threatened. 

The  message  from  Americans  is 
equally  clear:  They  have  had  enough 
of  high  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
deficit  spending,  and  big  Government. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  bring  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  budget.  It  would  accomplish  this 
by  establishing  two  basic  procedures: 


Three-fifths  of  both  Houses  of  Con--, 
gress  would  have  to  vote  in  favor  of  a 
budget  deficit  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  spend  more  than  it  col- 

Each  Member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate would  have  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  tax  increase — including  those  that 
are  the  result  of  inflation. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  follow  the  same 
principle  every  businessman  follows: 
do  not  spend  more  than  you  take  in.  If 
this  legislation  were  in  effect  today  we 
would  not  have  the  kind  of  runaway 
Government  spending  we  now  have. 

This  legislation  will  limit  Federal 
spending;  discourage  taxflation,  the  in- 
crease in  taxes  people  pay  when  a  cost- 
of-living  pay  raise  bumps  them  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket;  and  assure  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

OISCOURAGINO  TAXFUITIOM 

A  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  government  is  the  automatic 
tax  increases  that  occur  because  of 
inflation. 

Because  the  tax  system  is  progressive, 
a  wage  earner  or  businessman  who 
earns  more  pays  a  higher  percentage  in 

tr£lX6S. 

Unfortunately,  he  pays  this  same 
higher  percentage  even  if  his  income 
increase  is  only  an  illusionary  effect  of 
inflation.  The  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates that  a  1-percent  increase  in  in- 
flation increases  Federal  tax  receipts 
l'/2  percent. 

I  believe  in  taxation  with  representa- 
tion. The  American  people  should  not 
pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their  incomes 
in  taxes  unless  Congress  specifically 
votes  to  raise  taxes. 

The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  would 
require  Congress  to  specifically  vote  in 
favor  of  tax  receipts,  which,  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP.  exceed  the  previous 
year's  tax  level.  This  provision  will  curb 
government  growth  by  stopping  tax- 
flation. 

THREE-FITTHS   MAJORITT  REQTTIEED  FOB   DEFICff 

The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  will  re- 
quire a  three-fifths  majority  of  each 
House  of  Congress  to  approve  a  deficit 
budget:  that  is,  one  in  which  expected 
expenditures  exceed  expected  revenues. 

The  present  budget  process  is  biased 
toward  deficits.  Members  of  Congress 
frequently  hear  constituents  asking  for 
more  spending  for  retirement  benefits, 
health  care,  agricultural  programs, 
CETA  workers,  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  resist  these  calls  for 
higher  spending,  especially  for  meritori- 
ous programs. 

But  neither  the  administration  nor 
Members  of  Congress  call  for  the  higher 
taxes  that  are  required  to  fund  increased 
spending.  Instead  of  biting  the  bullet, 
Congress  all  too  often  simply  approves 
budget  deficits. 

The  Fiscal  Resnonsibillty  Act  shuts 
the  bias  from  deficit  spending  to  bal- 
anced budgets.  It  does  this  by  requiring 
that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  Members 
of  each  House  of  Congress  approve  any 
deficit. 

I  sun  convinced  that  at  least  three- 
flfths  of  the  Members  of  Congress  op- 
pose budget  deficits.  If  the  Fiscal  Re- 
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sponslbllity  Act  is  enacted,  deficit  budg- 
ets will  have  an  uphill  fight.  Deficit  budg- 
ets and  the  resulting  increases  in  na- 
tional debt  should  be  eliminated. 

A0MINI5TBATION    BX7DGET8 

The  congressional  budget  process  be- 
gins with  submission  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  in  January. 

Because  only  the  administration  has 
sufficient  staff  and  resources  to  fully  an- 
alyze spending  needs  and  priorities, 
Congress  depends  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  as  the  starting  point  for 
its  own  budget. 

But  it  is  difficult  for  Congress  to  enact 
a  balanced  budget  when  our  starting 
point  is  a  budget  which  calls  for  higher 
spending  and  revenues  and  a  substantial 
deficit. 

The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  would 
require  the  President  to  propose  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  Congress  in  which 
neither  Federal  spending  nor  revenues 
exceeded  21  percent  of  GNP.  This  limi- 
tation would  have  kept  Federal  spend- 
ing at  approximately  $590  billion  in  fiscal 
1981,  aUowing  Congress  to  balance  the 
budget  and  provide  substantial  tax  relief. 

My  bill  gives  the  administration  an 
option  to  propose  alternative  budgets  If 
it  feels  that  a  balanced  budget  within 
the  spending  and  revenue  limitations  is 
not  appropriate.  But  in  any  case.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  option  basing  its 
decisions  on  a  budget  that  is  balanced 
and  fiscally  responsible. 

This  provision  of  the  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  would  restrain  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Government  relative  to  the 
total  economy. 

StTMMABT 

The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  could  be 
enacted  immediately.  If  my  proposals 
were  in  effect  today,  they  would  provide 
a  balanced  budget  with  spending  and 
revenue  levels  both  sharply  reduced.  The 
administration's  1981  budget  calls  for 
spending  to  reach  22.3  percent  of  GNP. 
Taxes  will  be  21.7  percent  of  GNP,  re- 
sulting in  at  least  a  $16  billion  deficit. 
The  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  this 
kind  of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  support  the  strong 
measures  I  am  proposing.  They  are  es- 
sential to  control  the  economic  problems 
of  high  inflation,  high  interest  rates,  in- 
creasing taxes,  deficit  spending,  and  big 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2374 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UnHed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1980." 

TITLE   I— TO   DISCOURAGE   TAXFLATION 
BY  REQUTRINO  AN  AFFIRMATIVE  VOTE 
OP  CONGRESS  BEFORE  TAX   RECEIPTS 
INCREASE      AS      A      PERCENTAGE      OP 
GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301  la)  of  the  Coneres- 
Blonal  Budget  Act  of  1974   (31  U.S.C.  1322) 
Is  amended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (7)  as  (7)  and  (8)  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph   (5)   the  following 
new  paragraph : 
"(6)    an   esUmate   of   the   gross   national 


product  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year  and 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  progress; ". 

(b)    Such    Act   Is    amended   by   Inserting 
after  section  301  the  following  new  section: 

"INCREASES   IN    REVENUES   AS    A    PERCENTAGE   OF 
GROSS   NATIONAL   PRODUCT 

"Sec.  301A.  If.  immediately  prior  to  the 
final  vote  on  the  adoption  of  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year 
(or  the  conference  report  thereon)  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
the  percentage  which  the  recommended  level 
of  Federal  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year  Is 
of  the  estimated  gross  national  product  at 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  per- 
centage which  the  estimated  level  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress 
is  of  the  estimated  gross  national  product 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  progress, 
then  a  separate  vote  shall  be  taken  on  agree- 
ing  to   the   recommended   level   of   Federal 
revenues   for  such  fiscal  year.   In  the  case 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
a  fiscal  year  after  such  fiscal  year  has  begun, 
the  level  of  Federal  revenues  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  shall  be  substituted   for 
the  estimated  level  of  Federal  revenues  for 
the   fiscal   year  in  progress,   and   the   gross 
national  product  at  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
estimated  gross  national  product  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  progress.". 
TITLE    II— TO    REQUIRE    APPROVAL    BY 
THREE-FIFTHS    OF    THE    MEMBERS    OP 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  AND 
THE  SENATE  OF  ANY  BUDGET  WHICH 
PROVIDES  FOR  A  DEFICIT 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  30S(a)  (6)  of  the  Con- 
gressional   Budget    Act   of    1974    (31    U.S.C. 
1326  (a)  (5) )  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the    following:     ",    except    that    after    aU 
amendments  to  the  figures  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraphs  (3) 
through    (6)    of   section   301(a)    have   been 
considered,  a  vote  shall  be  taken  on  such 
figures,    but   such    vote    shall    not   prevent 
further  amendment  of  such  figures  as  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  132e(b)  (1) )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Prior  to  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ments to  the  figures  set  forth  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  301(a).  (A)  action 
shall  be  concluded,  except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection,  on  all 
amendments  to  the  figures  set  forth  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6)  of  such  section,  and  (B)  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  on  the  figures  as  then  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  of  such  section,  but  such  vote 
shall  not  prevent  further  amendment  of  such 
figures  as  provided  by  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection.". 

Sec.  4.  The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  301 
A  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section : 

"THREE-FIFTHS    MAJORITT   REQTTIRXD    FOR 
DEFICIT   BT7DGKTS 

"Sbc.  301B.  On  the  question  of  adoption  of 
any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
any  fiscal  year  (or  the  conference  report 
thereon)  in  either  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate,  if  a  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et is  set  forth  as  appropriate,  an  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  present 
and  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  shall  be 
required.". 

TITLE  III— TO  REQUIRE  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  SUBMIT  A  BALANCED  BUDGET  IN 
WHICH  NEITHER  EXPENDITURES  NOR 
REVENUES  EXCEED  21  PERCENT  OP  THE 
GROSS  NATIONAL   PRODUCT 

Sec.  S.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  1  et  seq).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  201  the  following  new 
section: 


Sbc.  201A.  (a)  If  the  Budget  transmitted 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year 
sets  forth — 

"(i)  estimated  expenditures  of  the  Oov- 
emment  during  such  fiscal  year  exceeding  21 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  gross  national 
product  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year;  or 

"(2)  estimated  receipts  of  the  Oovemment 
during  such  fiscal  year  exceeding  21  per  cen- 
tum of  the  estimated  gross  national  product 
at  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year;  or 

"(3>  estimated  expenditures  in  excess  of 
estimated  receipts. 

the  President  shall  transmit  an  Altemata 
Budget  for  that  fiscal  year  In  which  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  estimated  receipts 
w<hlch  do  not  exceed  such  percentages  of  the 
estimated  gross  national  product,  and  in 
which  estimated  receipts  exceed  estimated 
expenditures. 

"(b)  An  Alternative  Budget  transmitted 
purs-.iant  to  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  transmitted  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  such  fiscal  year  and  sbaU  be 
in  the  same  form  and  detail  as  the  Budget  so 
transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  such  Alternate  Budget  may 
omit  the  detail  of  matters  that  are  the  same 
as  the  Budget  so  transmitted.''^ 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD   (for 
Mr.  Kennedy)  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
and  Mr.  Stewart)  : 
S.  2375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  imder  titles 
Vn  and  Vin  for  training  health  profes- 
sionals   and    to    extend    the    National 
Health  Service  Corps  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  mAlNINO  AKD  DBm- 
BtmON  ACT  OF   1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  (for  himself  and 
others) ,  I  introduce  and  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  entitled  the  "Health  Professions 
Training  and  Distribution  Act  of  1980." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Kennedy,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  a  blU  along  with 
Senators  Williams,  Javlts,  Randolph,  Pell. 
Tsongas.  and  Stewart,  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  the  training  of  health  personnel  and 
for  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

I  beUeve  that  the  goals  of  the  health  care 
system  in  the  United  States  are  to  provide 
all  Americans  with  equal  access  to  high- 
quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost,  to 
promote  good  health  and  prevent  disease,  to 
return  individuals  who  are  acutely  111  to 
good  health,  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  individuals  who  are  chronically  ill  or 
disabled.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  we 
must  assure  that  the  nation  has  qualified 
health  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  nation — 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  farmer  or  city 
dweller. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  partnership  with  the  nation's  health 
professions  schools  and  students  in  order  to 
meet  our  needs  for  qualified  health  profes- 
sionals. Working  together,  we  have  doubled 
the  nation's  capacity  to  train  health  profes- 
sionals, we  have  encouraged  a  renewed  inter- 
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ing  access  to  health  care  through  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps. 

First,  the  bill  Increases  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  students  to  pursue  their 
education.  While  maintaining  scholarship 
programs  for  exceptionally  needy  students, 
It  offers  three  choices  to  students  by  which 
they  may  finance  their  education — the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  pro- 
gram; a  program  of  private,  federally-insured, 
market-rate  loans;  and.  a  new  program  with 
substantial  interest  subsidies  under  which 
the  obligation  to  repay  the  loan  could  be 
discharged  through  national  service. 

This  new  program  would  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  providing  students  access  to  loan 
money  that  does  not  Impose  excessive  inter- 
est expenses,  and  of  overcoming  high  debt 
loans  which  will  discourage  students  from 
meeting  the  needs  of  underserved  popula- 
tions. But  the  program  also  provides  a  way 
for  the  country  to  meet  its  most  pressing 
needs  for  health  professionals  that  are  not 
being  met  through  other  programs.  Our  citi- 
zens would  no  longer  have  to  wait  the  ten 
years  It  takes  to  establish  new  initiatives  and 
reap  the  benefits.  No  longer  would  we  have  to 
wonder  whether  our  projections  of  future 
needs  have  undershot  the  mark. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  new  program  to 
provide  significant  incentives  to  the  health 
professions  schools  to  meet  national  ob- 
jectives. The  level  of  support  to  each  school 
would  be  Increased  if  objectives  related  to 
increased  representation  of  minority  stu- 
dents and  women,  to  Improved  geographic 
and  specialty  distribution,  and  to  curriculum 
development  are  met.  Excessive  tuition  In- 
creases or  enrollment  increases  would  be 
discouraged  by  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
support. 

Rather  than  capitation  grants  which  pro- 
vided the  same  amount  to  each  eligible 
school,  proportionate  to  enrollment,  this  In- 
centive program  rewards  performance  In 
areas  which  are  tailored  to  the  unique  con- 
tributions that  each  type  of  professional 
school  offers.  Although  the  bill  sets  forth 
explicit  criteria,  I  Invite,  and  expect,  discus- 
sion of  the  details. 

The  program  would  encourage  diversity 
among  the  students  selected  to  enter  the 
health  professions  schools  by  providing  In- 
creased support  if  the  percent  of  students 
who  are  underreprcsented  minority  groups  or 
who  are  women  is  Increased.  The  efforts  of 
the  schools  to  recruit  and  enroll  a  more  di- 
verse student  body  should  be  translated  Into 
the  same  diversity  among  its  graduates  and 
among  health  care  providers. 

The  criteria  address  other  needs  which 
Congress  has  recognized — 

The  need  for  increased  numbers  of  pri- 
mary care  physicians,  particularly  In  family 
medicine; 

The  desirability  of  decentralizing  a  por- 
tion of  the  educational  experiences  Into 
community  settings  as  a  counterbalance  to 
the  strong  Incentives  toward  subspeclallza- 
tlon  and  away  from  primary  care; 

The  concern  that  not  enough  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  education  in  nutrition;  geriatrics, 
prevention  and  cost-containment; 

The  recent  decline  in  interest  among  stu- 
dents to  enter  careers  as  clinical  investigators 
who  bridge  the  gap  between  laboratory  find- 
ings and  Improvements  in  health  care. 

The  decline  In  nursing  school  enrollments 
at  a  time  when  communities  across  the 
country  do  not  have  enough  nurses  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Furthermore,  the  program  discourages  ex- 
cessive tuition  and  enrollment  increases  in 
our  nation's  medical  schools.  We,  Indeed,  are 
facing  a  time  when  the  price  of  education 
may  strip  many  students  of  their  ability  to 
seek  a  health  career;  but  the  schools  are 
also  facing  exorbitant  Increases  In  uncon- 
trollable costs,  such  as  energy  costs.  The 


Administration  has  argued  that  by  1990  we 
will  face  an  oversupply  of  physicians.  Al- 
though the  program  addresses  these  Issues, 
I  expect  a  full  discussion  about  otir  schools" 
ability  to  finance  their  programs  and  about 
our  capacity  to  meet  our  future  needs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  also  in- 
cludes programs  to  support  targeted  needs. 
These  special  purpose  grants  include  a  new 
program  of  cooperative  agreements  between 
the  federal  government  and  those  schools 
which  have  suffered  financial  reverses  be- 
cause of  their  strong  commitments  to  under- 
served  populations.  Programs  are  authorized 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost  of  training  in 
family  medicine,  primary  care,  prevention; 
for  establishment  of  area  health  education 
centers  and  training  programs  in  underserved 
areas;  for  Increasing  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  students  from  underrepresented 
minority  groups  and  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds; for  the  training  of  physician  as- 
sistants and  expanded  function  dental  auxil- 
iaries; for  emphasing  nutrition,  geriatrics, 
rehabilitation,  and  cost  containment  in  the 
education  of  our  health  professionals;  for 
meeting  targeted  needs  in  the  education  of 
veterinarians,  optometrists,  podiatrists,  and 
pharmacists;  for  training  professionals  in 
public  health  and  health  administration;  and 
for  meeting  special  needs  in  the  education  of 
allied  health  professionals. 

A  separate  title  In  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  nursing  education  Is  maintained 
and  strengthened.  Special  support  for  In- 
creasing the  enrollment  of  disadvantaged 
students  in  nursing  schools,  to  overcome  Im- 
balances In  the  distribution  of  nurses  and  to 
Improve  the  curriculum  is  provided.  A  new 
program  to  support  the  clinical  education  of 
nurses.  Including  nurses  in  advanced  train- 
ing, is  authorized. 

Finally,  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Is  retained  and  strengthened  as  a  central  part 
of  our  commitment  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
underserved  populations  and  those  living  in 
shortage  areas. 

This  bill  Identifies  the  problems  which  we 
must  address  during  the  1980s  and  charts  the 
course  for  their  solution.  Its  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  represent  a  30  percent  de- 
crease from  the  fiscal  year  1980  authoriza- 
tions for  the  comparable  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Research  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  has  scheduled  hearings 
during  March.  At  that  time,  the  Issues  of  our 
students'  ability  to  finance  their  education, 
our  institutions'  ability  to  finance  their  pro- 
grams, the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  health 
professionals,  particularly  nurses,  the  most 
effective  ways  to  solve  our  geographic  and 
specialty  distribution  problems,  and  the  es- 
sential role  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  win  be  explored. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  Titles  VII  and 
VIII  for  training  health  personnel  and  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Health  Service  Corps  pro- 
gram, along  with  a  detailed  sununary  of  the 
bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recohd. 

S.  2375 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Professions  Training  and  Distribu- 
tion Act  of  1980". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

( 1 )  the  goals  of  the  health  care  system  In 
the  United  States  are  to  provide  all  Amerl- 
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cans  with  equal  access  to  high  quality  health 
care  at  a  reasonable  cost,  to  promote  good 
health  and  prevent  disease,  to  return  indi- 
viduals who  are  acutely  ill  to  good  health, 
and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  chronically  111  or  disabled; 

(2)  achieving  these  goals  is  dependent.  In 
part,  on  the  availability  of  qualified  health 
professionals  who  have  been  trained  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  to  be  served; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished, over  the  years,  a  partnership  with 
the  Nation's  health  professions  schools  and 
students  In  order  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
for  qualified  health  professionals; 

(4)  the  Nation's  ability  to  utilize  fully 
Its  human  resources  to  meet  Its  health  care 
needs  Is  now  In  Jeopardy  because  many  low- 
ant;  middle-Income  Americans  can  no  longer 
afford  the  price  of  education  in  the  health 
professions; 

(5)  high  levels  of  student  Indebtedness 
will  frustrate  efforts  to  Improve  appropriate 
specialty  and  geographic  distribution  among 
health  professionals; 

(6)  the  representation  of  minorities  and 
women  within  most  health  professions  re- 
mains far  below  their  representation  in  the 
population; 

(7)  the  capacity  of  the  Nation's  health 
professions  schools,  established  over  the 
last  two  decades.  Is.  In  general,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  health  profes- 
sionals by  the  end  of  the  1980's.  However— 

(A)  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for  health 
..professionals  trained  In  primary  care,  par- 
ticularly physicians  trained  in  family  prac- 
tice; 

(B)  there  exists  a  wide  disparity  In  the 
availability  of  physicians  (Including  psychi- 
atrists) and  other  health  professionals  in 
many  urban  and  rural  areas  and  over  50 
million  Americans  live  In  medically  under- 
served  areas; 

(C)  because  of  the  rising  demand  for 
mental  health  services  and  wide  disparities 
In  the  distribution  of  psychiatrists,  psychi- 
atry Is  a  medical  shortage  specialty. 

(b)  there  remains.  In  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's communities,  a  critical  Inability  to 
obtain  and  retain  nurses;  and 

(8)  the  Natloual  Health  Service  Corps  and 
other  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  underserved  continue  to  be  necessary 
and  should  be  strengthened. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that 
the  Federal  Government's  partnership  with 
the  Nation's  health  professions  schools  and 
students  Is  reaflflrmed  so  that,  with  Federal 
assistance — 

(1)  all  Americans  can  be  assured  equal 
opportunities  to  enter  a  health  career; 

(2)  all  Americans  can  be  assured  equal 
access  to  qualified  health  professions  person- 
nel; and 

(3)  the  health  professions  schools,  as  a 
national  resource,  can  assist  In  accomplish- 
ing these  objectives. 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  rep>eal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  of  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1,  1980. 
TITLE  I — HEALTH  PERSONNEL  TRAININO 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.    101.    (a)    The   title   of   title   Vn   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"TITLE  vn— HEALTH  PERSONNEL  TRAIN- 
INO AND  DISTRIBUTION". 

(b)  Section  700  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"general  DU'rlES  OF  SECRETART 

"Sec.  700.  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  public  and  pri- 


vate entitles,  conduct  and  support  activities 

designed  to—  t.».ifh 

"(1)  train  sufficient  numbers  of  health 
personnel  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  distribute  health  personnel,  by  geo- 
graphic area  and  specialty  practice,  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  United  Stat^ 

"(3)  provide  career  opportunities  In  health 
care  to  Individuals  without  regard  to  race, 
sex   handicap,  or  Income  background; 

"'(4)  assure  the  deUvery  of  high  quality 
health  care;  and 

"(5)  maximize  the  cost-effectiveness  or 
health  personnel  training  and  education  and 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services.". 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Section  701(7)  (A)(1)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "health"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "primary". 

(2)  Section  701(9)  is  amended  by  adding 
"the  Commonwealth  of"  before  "the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands.". 

(3)  Section  701(10)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(b)(1)    The    heading    of    section    702    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"national   advisory   cottncil  oh   health 
personnel". 
(2)  Section  702(a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Professions  Educa- 
tion" after  "National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Health"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Per- 
soiuiel";  ,._. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "twenty"  after  "who 
shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""twenty-two"'; 

(C)  by  striking  out  ""twelve"  In  paragraph 
(1)  thereof,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
""thirteen"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "'university 
administration"  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof, 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma; 

(E)  by  Inserting  ""and  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative from  an  alUed  health  training  cen- 
ter," after  ""may  receive  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 791,"  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof;  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(2) 
three  shall  be  full-time  students  enrolled  In 
health  professions  schools,  or  Interns,  or 
residents,  and". 

(3)  Section  702  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  subpart  II  of  part  O  thereof)'" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  section  703  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  703."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Section  705(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""he""  after  ""at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Ca  q  rc  tfiir  V*  * . 

(e)  Section  707  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"Professions  Education"  after  ""National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""Personnel"'. 

(f )  Section  708  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""HEALTH    PERSONNEL   DATA 

""Sec  708.  (a)  "The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take or  support  a  program  to  collect,  compile, 
and  analyze  data  at  least  biennially,  regard- 
ing health  personnel  In  the  States  including 
physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  veterinarians,  pub- 
lic health  personnel,  health  administrators, 
health  planners,  physician  assistants,  ex- 
panded function  dental  auxiliaries,  allied 
personnel  and  any  other  health  personnel  in 
the  States  designated  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Included  in  the  program.  Such  data  shall  in- 
clude data  respecting  the  training,  licensure 
status  (including  permanent,  temporary, 
partial,  limited,  or  institutional  licensure 
status) ,  location  or  locations  of  practice,  pro- 
fessional specialty,  practice  characteristics, 
place  and  date  of  birth,  sex.  and  socioeco- 
nomic background  of  health  personnel,  the 


impact  of  title  vn  and  VHl  on  the  training 
and  distribution  of  health  personnel,  and 
such  other  Information  regarding  health  per- 
sonnel as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  collect  avaUable  information 
from  public  or  private  entitles.  The  Sccretwy 
may  maUe  grants  to  and  enter  into  contrmcte 
with  public  and  private  entities  for  the  col- 
lection of  Information  not  otherwise  avaU- 

"(c)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with 
appropriate    public    and    private    entitles, 

""(1)  analyze  or  provide  for  the  analysis  of 
health  personnel  data  coUected  under  this 

"•(2)  "conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct 

"(A)  analytic  and  descriptive  studies  of 
health  personnel  Information  Including  the 
need  for.  and  supply  of.  health  personnel; 

'"(B)  projections  relating  to  such  need  and 
supply  m  the  future.  compUed  according  to 
type  of  personnel,  practice  specialty,  and 
geograhlc  location;  and 

"■(3)  conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
analytic  and  descriptive  studies  of  Informa- 
tion on  health  students,  lnt«ms.  resldente. 
and  practitioners  who  are  partlclpaltng  In 
continuing  education  and  health  education 
programs  and  Institutions,  including  student 
financial  requirements  and  Indebtedness.  In- 
stitutional resources,  student  characteristics 
such  as  age.  sex.  race,  and  socioeconomic 
background,  and  apparent  career  choices 
such  as  practice  specialty  and  geographic  lo- 
cation. 

""(d)  For  purposes  of  providing  the  sec- 
retary with  Information  under  this  section, 
each  school  which  receives  financial  support 
under  title  VII  or  Vm  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Secretary  Information,  determined  to 
be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  respecting 
the  students  who  attend  such  school.  "The 
Secretary  may  collect  such  additional  data 
respecting  students  of  the  health  professions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ^pro- 
prlate.  _ 

•'(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  following  reports: 

■"(1)  a  comprehensive  report  regarding  tne 
status  of  health  personnel  according  to  pro- 
fession, including  a  report  regarding  the 
analytic  and  descriptive  studies  conducted 
under  this  section.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  October  1.  1981,  and  blennlaUy 
thereafter; 

'"(2)  a  comprehensive  report  regarding  ap- 
plicants to,  and  students  enrolled  In.  pro- 
grams and  Institutions  for  the  training  or 
health  personnel.  Including  In  such  report 
descriptions  and  analyses  of  student  in- 
debtedness, student  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance, financial  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students,  student  career  choices  such  as 
practice  specialty  and  geographic  location 
and  the  relationship.  If  any.  between  student 
indebtedness  and  career  choices.  Such  report 
shall  be  submitted  on  March  31,  1981,  and 
biennially  thereafter; 

"■(3)  a  report  on  the  status  of  health  per- 
sonnel teaching  faculties.  Including  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  need  for  new  faculties  and  the  re- 
placement and  renovaUon  of  existing  facul- 
ties, estimated  aggregate  construction,  ren- 
ovation and  replacement  costs,  and  available 
and  appropriate  sources  for  meeting  such 
costs  In  order  to  meet  national  needs  for 
health  personnel.  Such  report  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted on  May  15,  1983;  and 

"(4)  a  report  on  the  status  of  minorities, 
women,  and  other  underrepresented  groups 
among  health  personnel  and  students.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  on  October  1,  1981 
and  biennially  thereafter. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  and  each  program 
entity  shall  In  securing  and  maintaining 
any  record  of  Individually  identifiable  per- 
sonal data   (hereinafter  in  this  subaecUon 
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Nc  twlthstanding  any  other  pro- 
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training   of   students   In    primary    care    in 
ambulatory  settings.". 

(d)  Section  720(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  For  payments  under  grtmts  un- 
der subsection  (a)(1)  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  «2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1983. 

"(2)  For  payments  under  grants  under 
suljsection  (a)(2)  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
temt)er  30.  1983.". 

(e)  Section  721(b)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of 
Education"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Education"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  thereof 
and  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  whether  filed  by  a 
school  or,  in  the  case  of  an  affiliated  hospital 
or  affiliated  outpatient  facility,  by  any  other 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency,"  In  para- 
graph (2)  (as  redesignated  by  this  subsec- 
tion); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "hospital  or  out- 
patient"" each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(2)    (as  redesignated  by  this  subsection); 

(5)  by  striking  out  ",  as  defined  in  section 
645"  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  subsection);  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "enrollment  or"  In 
paragraph  (2)  (0)  (as  redesignated  by  this 
subsection). 

(f)  Section  721(c)(2)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "for  the 
training  for  which  it  is  being  constructed" 
in  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(g)  Section  721(c)(3)(B)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "either"  after  "which 
facilities"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "substantially  either 
its  enrollment  or"  after  "are  so  obsolete  as 
to  require  the  school  to  curtail";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(and,  for  purposes  of 
this  part,  expansion  or  curtailment  of  ca- 
pacity for  continuing  education  shall  also 
be  considered  expansion  and  curtailment,  re- 
spectively, of  training  capacity)"  after 
■•training  provided". 

(h)  Section  721(c)  (4)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing "and"  at  the  end  thereof. 
(1)  Section  721(c)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (8);  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  subsection)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  facility  in- 
tended, at  least  in  part,  for  the  provision  of 
health  services,  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
title  XV  have  been  complied  with;". 

(J)  The  last  sentence  of  section  721(c)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "Professions  Educa- 
tion" after  "National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Per- 
sonnel". 

(k)(l)  Section  721(d)(1)  (A)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  a  project 
for  facilities  for  continuing  education) "  af- 
ter "an  existing  school";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  expansion  is  necessary" 
after  "public  health  personnel,". 

(2)  Section  721(d)(1)(B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "curtailment  of  the  school's  en- 
rollment or"  after  "such  replacement  or  re- 
habilitation to  prevent". 


(3)  Section  721(d)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  any  comments  submitted  by  the  ap- 
propriate health  systems  agency  and  State 
health  planning  and  development  agency.". 

(1)  Section  721(e)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)";   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof : 

"(2)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
under  section  720(a)  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  and  September  30, 
1982,  the  Secretary  shall  give  first  considera- 
tion to  applications  submitted  by  medical 
schools  for  the  expansion  of  a  two-year  pro- 
gram to  a  degree  granting  program,  and  by 
new  schools  that  anticipite  predominantly 
minority  student  enrollment.". 

(m)  Section  721(g)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  781,  784,  or  786  (relat- 
ing to  area  health  education  centers,  general 
internal  medicine  and  general  pediatrics,  and 
family  medicine  and  the  general  practice  of 
dentistry."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 780.  781.  or  784.". 

(n)    (1)  Section  722(a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  each  place  it 
appears:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  722(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  Secretary's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  be  amended 
by  him,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
reservation  of  any  amount  under  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  the  Secretary,". 

(0)  Section  723  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "and  reduction  of  enroll- 
ment requirements"  after  "recapture  of  pay- 
ments" in  the  heading  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  the  request 
of  an  applicant  and  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Per- 
sonnel, reduce  or  eliminate  any  applicable 
enrollment  requirements  to  be  met  by  the 
grantee  under  construction  projects  funded 
under  this  title  prior  to  October  1,  1980.". 

(p)  Section  724(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he  finds"  after  "such  other  regulations 
as"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "are". 

(q)  Section  724  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  With  respect  to  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  subsidies,  such  regulations  shall  not 
provide  for  enrollment  Increases  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  eligibility  for  loan  guar- 
antees and  interest  subsidies  under  section 
726.". 

(r)   Section  725  Is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  726(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1980"  after  "and  ending 
with  the  close  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1983". 

(t)    Section  726(b)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1980" 
after  "with  the  close  of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1983";   and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "and  for  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  subsidies  first  made  after  October  1, 
1980,  such  amounts  as  are  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  net  effective  Interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan — 

"(1)  by  6  percent  per  annum;  or 

"(2)   to  7  percent  per  annum; 
whichever  is  less". 

(u)  Section  726(d)  (2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "he  determines  it  to  be"  after 
"by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "it  is". 

(V)    Section  726(e)    is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "him  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibilities"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  him"  In  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and   Inserting   in    lieu   thereof   "There   are 
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authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  sums  required  for  the  fund."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "by  him  from  his 
operations"  after  "property  or  other  assets 
derived"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from 
operations"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "his"  after  "enable 
the  Secretary  to  discharge"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu   thereof   "the"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "by  him"  after  "guar- 
antees Issued"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "author- 
ized by  this  section,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
♦hereof  "the  Secretary"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "for  that 
purpose"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury";   and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "him"  after  "other 
obligations  acquired  by"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

(v/)  Section  726(f)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "under  this  pa<-t  in  such  fiscal  year, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
if  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated  un- 
der this  part  In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
section  720."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  section  720  In  such  fiscal  year.". 

Se".  104.  (a)  Section  728(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber ,30,  1979;": 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $100,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981.  $125,- 
000  mb  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  $150,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983"  after  "the 
flscrl  year  ending  September  30,  1980";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1982"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1986". 

(b)  Section  729  (a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  public  health"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"public  health,  graduate  program  of  health 
administration,  or  an  advanced  training  pro- 
gram at  a  collegiate  school  of  nursing"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$7,500"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  'pharmacy,"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"pharmacy  or  physician  assistant  or  ex- 
panded function  dental  auxiliary  training 
program,"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$60,000"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$37,500"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$60,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$80,000". 

(c)  Section  731(a)(1)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (Hi)  and  redes- 
ignating clauses  (It)  ,  (v) .  and  (vl)  as  clauses 
(Ui).  (iv),and  (V): 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (ill)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  subsection)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  has  agreed  that  all  funds  received 
under  such  loan  shall  be  used  solely  for  tui- 
tion, reasonable  educational  expenses  In- 
cluding fees,  Ixxiks,  and  laboratory  expenses, 
and  reasonable  living  expenses  Incurred  by 
such  student;"; 

(3)  by  amending  clause  (iv)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  subsection)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Iv)  for  the  school  year  for  which  such 
loan  is  made,  receives  no  funds  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
Program  provided  in  section  751.  the  Indian 
Health  Service  Program  in  section  757,  the 
Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Program  under  chapter  105  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  the  loan  program  In  subpart 
ni;  and". 


(d)  Section  731(a)(3)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "he  was"  before  "not  a 
participant  In  such  a  program"  In  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "23"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "25"  In  subparagraph  <B) ; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  interest"  after  "pe- 
riodic installments  of  principal"  in  subpara- 
graph (C); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  be  paid"  after 
"accrue"  in  subparagraph  (C) ; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "three"  each  place  it 
appears  In  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "four";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "or  the  23-year  period" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "but  shall  be 
Included  in  the  2S-year  period"  In  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(e)  Section  731  (a)  (2)  U  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (E)  and  (F)  as  para- 
graphs (O)  and  (H). 

(f)  Section  731(a)(2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  subparagraph  af- 
ter subparagraph  (D) : 

"(E)  offers  the  borrower  a  graduated  re- 
payment option  with  larger  payments  due 
later  In  the  repayment  period  that  meets  cri- 
teria set  by  the  Secretary; 

"(F)  provides,  at  the  option  of  the  lender, 
a  variable  interest  option  at  the  time  the 
loan  Is  made  based  on  the  average  of  the 
bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  ninety-one-day 
Treasury  bills  auctioned  for  the  previous 
quarter,  plus  2  percent,  such  variable  inter- 
est to  be  determined  quarterly; ". 

(g)  Section  731(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "12  percent"  after  "may  exceed"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  average  of  the 
bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  ninety-one-day 
Treasury  bills  auctioned  for  the  previous 
quarter  plus  2  percent". 

(h)  Section  731(c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  except  e«  provided  in  section  731  (a) 
(2)(C)"  after  "the  annual  Interest  on  the 
outstanding  principal". 

(1)  Section  733(d)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "Federal 
loan  Insurance  premiums,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  strlUng  out  "he  is"  after  "pursuant 
to  this  subpart  until". 

(J)  Section  734  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose"  in  subsection  (b) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  nlm"  after  "may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "other  acquired  obligations". 

(k)  Section  735(a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "him"  after  "and 
duties  vested  In"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "his"  after  "Secretary 
or  property  under"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary's"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "his"  after  "and  pay- 
ment of  interest,  relating  to"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary's"; 

(4)  bv  striking  out  "he"  after  "may  be 
modified  by  the  Secretary  if"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "by  him"  after  "evi- 
dencing a  loan  which  has  been  Insured". 

(1)  Section  735(c)  is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  737(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  institution'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  a  school  of  med- 
icine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  or  pub- 
lic health,  a  graduate  program  in  health  ad- 
ministration, a  collegiate  school  of  nursing 
providing  an  advanced  training  program,  a 
program  for  the  training  of  physician  assist- 
ants or  a  program  for  the  training  of  ex- 
panded fimction  dental  auxiliaries  within  the 
United  States.". 


(n)  Section  737(2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  at  tlie  end 
thereof:  "The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing' means  a  school  of  nursing  as  defined  In 
section  853(3).  The  term  'program  for  the 
training  of  physician  assistants'  means  a  pro- 
gram as  defined  In  section  721(7).  The  term 
'program  for  the  training  of  expanded  func- 
tion dental  auxUlarles'  means  a  program  as 
defined  In  sectton  701(8).  The  term  'gradu- 
ate program  In  health  administration'  means 
a  program  which  meets  the  criteria  of  section 
791(c)(2)(B)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Education". 

(0)  Section  738  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  738.  The  Secretary  shall  discharge  a 
borrower's  liabUlty  on  the  loan  by  repaying 
the  amount  owed  on  the  loan  from  the  fund 
established  by  section  734 — 

"  ( 1 )  if  a  borrower  who  has  received  a  loan 
dies  or  becomes  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled (as  determined  by  the  Secretary);  or 

"(2)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
borrower — 

"(A)  failed  to  complete  the  first  year  of 
studies  leading  to  a  first  professional  degree; 

"(B)  is  in  exceptionally  needy  drcum- 
stances; 

"(C)  is  from  a  low-Income  or  disadvan- 
taged family;  and 

"(D)  has  not  restimed  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume  the  course  of 
studies  within  the  years  following  the  date 
upon  which  such  studies  were  terminated.". 

(p)  Section  749  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(4)  collection  of  information  from  the 
borrower,  lender,  or  eligible  institution  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  731.". 

(q)  Section  739(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  an  eligi- 
ble institution  to  record,  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  lender  and  to  the  Secretary  upon 
refue^t,  the  name,  addresfi  postgraduate 
destination,  and  other  reasonable  identify- 
ing information  for  each  student  of  such 
institution  who  has  a  loan  insured  under 
this  subpart.". 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  741(a)  (3)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "him"  after  'to  entitle"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  borrower". 

(b)  Section  741(f)(5)(B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "he  terminates"  after  "such 
loan  cancellation  until"  and  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  "Is  terminated". 

(c)  Section  741  (k)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  him"  after  "all  the  outsUndlng 
loans  made". 

(d)  Section  741(1)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  enable  him"  after 
"as   a  health   profession   student"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "his  determination" 
after  "portion  thereof  outstanding  thereon, 
upon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
termining"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "his"  after  "such 
studies  leading  to"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "he  terminated"  In 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  "were  terminated". 

(e)  Section  742  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years."  after  "For  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1981."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "senior"  after  "may  be 
necessary  to  enable";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "continue  or"  after 
"before   October    1.    1980.    to". 
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"  ELIGIBLZ  STUDENTS 

)  In  order  to  receive  a  loan 

it  part  an  individual  shall — 

full-time  student  at  a  school 

eopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 

optometry,  podiatry,  or  pharmacy; 

than  a  half-time  student  at 


than  a  half-time  student  in 
program  In  a  school  of 
.  graduate  program  In  health 
or  an  advanced  training  pre- 
school of  nursing;  or 


"(D)  be  a  full-time  student  in  a  program 
for  the  training  of  physician  assistants  or 
expanded  function  dental  auxiliaries;  and 

"(2)  (A)  be  in  need  of  the  amoiint  of  the 
loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study; 

"(B)  be  citable.  In  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
stitution, of  maintaining  good  standing  in 
such  course  of  study; 

"(C)  be  accepted  for  enrollment  in  the  in- 
stitution, or.  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
in  attendance  at  such  Institution,  a  student 
in  good  standing;  and 

"(D)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  under  section  747D  prior  to  receipt 
of  such  loan. 

In  any  case  In  which  a  student  fails  to  main- 
tain good  standing  at  the  Institution,  the 
eligibility  of  such  student  shall  be  sus- 
pended, and  further  payments  to.  or  on  be- 
half of,  such  student  shall  not  be  made  until 
such  student  regains  good  standing. 

"(b)  No  student  may  receive  a  loan  under 
this  subpart  for  an  academic  year  in  which 
such  student  receives  a  loan  under  subpart 
n,  or  a  scholarship  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program  or 
the  Indian  Health  Service  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, or  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  under  chapter  105  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  A  student  receiv- 
ing loan  funds  under  this  subpart  may  re- 
ceive, for  the  same  academic  year,  loans 
under  part  B  or  part  D  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"AMOUNT    OF    LOAN 

"Sec.  747A.  (a)  The  amount  of  a  loan  to  a 
student  by  an  institution  shall  be  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  student  to  attend 
the  school,  and  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed — 

"  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  student  at  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  $20,000  In 
any  one  fiscal  year,  and  $80,000  in  all  fiscal 
years; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  student  at  a  school 
of  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  and  podi- 
atry, or  a  program  in  public  health,  health 
administration,  or  advanced  nurse  training, 
$15,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  and  $60,000  In 
all  fiscal  years;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  student  at  a  school 
of  pharmacy,  or  a  program  for  the  training 
of  Dhysician  assistants  or  a  program  for  the 
training  of  expanded  function  dental  aux- 
iliaries, or  at  a  school  of  nursing  other  than 
a  student  in  advanced  training.  $10,000  In 
any  one  fiscal  year,  and  $40,000  in  all  fiscal 
years. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
loan  under  subsection  (a),  the  school  shall 
take  into  consideration — 

"(1)  any  special  needs  of  the  student:  and 

"(2)  the  financial  resources  available  to 
the  student. 

"TERMS   OF  LOAN   AGREEMENT 

"Sec  747B.  An  institution  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  student  for  a  loan 
under  this  suboart.  Such  agreement  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  be  evidenced  by  note  or  other  written 
instrument  which  provides  for  reoayment 
(except  as  provided  In  section  747D)  of  the 
principal  amoimt  of  the  loan,  together  with 
Interest  thereon,  over  a  oerlod  beginnlne  12 
months  (except  as  provided  In  section  747C) 
after  the  date  on  which  the  student  is 
awarded  the  degree  or  diploma  in  the  coiu^se 
of  study  for  which  such  student  received 
such  loan,  and  ending  at  a  date  not  more 
than  fifteen  years  (except  as  provided  in 
section  747C)  after  such  date,  in  install- 
ments which  shall  not  be  less  frequent  than 
quarterly; 

"(2)  provide  for  acceleration  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part,  of  such  loan  (without  penalty) 
at  the  option  of  the  borrower; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear  In- 
terest, on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  the  rate  of  7  percent  ner  annum  in  the 
case  at  a  loan  to  a  student  borrower  attend- 


ing a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podi- 
atry, or  pharmacy,  and  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent per  annum  in  the  case  of  a  loan  to  a 
student  borrower  attending  a  school  or  pro- 
gram of  nursing,  public  health,  health  ad- 
ministration, or  physician  assistant  or  ex- 
panded function  dental  auxiliary  training, 
except  that  no  Interest  shall  accrue  (A) 
prior  to  the  beginning  date  of  repayment  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)  or  (B)  during 
any  period  as  provided  under  section  747C: 

"(4)  unless  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and 
the  note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation 
executed  by  the  borrower  would  not,  under 
applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation, 
provide  that  the  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  liability  to  repay 
the  loan  shall  be  discharged  upon  the  death 
of  the  borrower,  or  if  the  borrower  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(6)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  further  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part. 

"DEFERRAL  OF  REPAYMENT 

"Sec.  747C.  (a)  No  repayment  of  principal 
of,  or  interest  on,  on  any  loan  under  this 
suopart  shall  be  required  but  Interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  compounded  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e) )  during  any  period 
In  which  the  student  borrower — 

"(1)  is  in  the  first  4  years  of  service  In 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  or  the 
Indian  Health  Service; 

"(2)  is  In  the  first  4  years  of  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  is  in  the  first  4  years  of  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act; 

"(4)  is  in  the  first  5  years  in  an  approved 
Internship  or  residency,  if  such  student  bor- 
rower has  completed  a  course  of  study  at  a 
school  of  medicine  or  osteopathy; 

"(5)  is  in  the  first  3  years  in  an  approved 
internship  or  residency.  If  such  student  bor- 
rower has  completed  a  course  of  study  at  a 
school  of  dentistry  or  veterinary  medicine; 
"(6)  is  in  the  first  2  years  in  an  approved 
Internship  or  residency  if  such  student  bor- 
rower has  completed  a  course  of  study  at  a 
school  of  optometry,  podiatry,  or  pharmacy; 
"(7)  is  in  the  first  2  years  of  practice  in 
a  medically  underserved  area;  or 

"(8)  is  In  the  first  3  years  in  a  doctoral 
program  leading  to  a  career  in  biomedical 
or  clinical  Investigation,  or  an  academic  ca- 
reer in  a  health  profession. 

"(b)  Any  period  during  which  repayment 
is  deferred  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  included  in  computing  the  fifteen-year 
maximum  repayment  period  provided  In  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  of  section  747B. 

"(c)  (1)  A  repayment  period  may  be  inter- 
rupted without  penalty  for  any  period  dur- 
ing which  the  loan  does  not  bear  interest. 
"(2)  The  repayment  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est by  a  student  borrower  may  be  deferred 
for  no  more  than  nine  months,  if  the  collect- 
ing entity  determines,  In  accordance  with 
criteria  of  the  Secretary,  that  absent  such 
deferral,  the  student  borrower  would  default 
on  such  loan  due  to  inability  to  pay. 

"(3)  A  loan  repayment  installment  is  o''er- 
due  if  such  payment  Is  not  received  within 
120  days  after  the  date  such  installment  is 
due,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  quarterly  repayment 
installment,  if  such  payment  is  not  received 
within  180  days  after  the  date  such  install- 
ment Is  due. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  subpart,  the  total  period  of  the  loan  may 
not  exceed  30  years  from  the  date  of  exe- 
cution of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  such  loan  to  final  repayment. 

"(e)  A  loan  under  this  subpart  shall  not 
bear  interest — 
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"(1)  while  the  borrower  Is  an  eligible  stu- 
dent described  In  section  747; 

"(2)  while  the  borrower  is  participating  in 
the  first  3  years,  in  the  aggregate,  of  an  ap- 
proved internship  or  residency  if  such  bor- 
rower has  completed  the  course  of  study  in 
a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
or  veterinary  medicine; 

"(3)  while  the  borrower  is  participating  in 
the  first  2  years  of  an  approved  internship 
or  residency  if  such  borrower  has  completed 
the  course  of  study  in  a  school  of  optometry, 
podiatry,  or  pharmacy;  and 

"(4)  if  after  the  borrower  has  received  a 
degree  from  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
podiatry,  or  pharmacy,  the  borrower  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  first  3  years  of  a  doctoral 
program  leading  to  a  career  as  a  biomedical 
or  clinical  Investigator  or  in  preparation  for 
an  academic  career  in  a  health  profession. 

"AGREEMENT  WITH  SXCRETART  FOR  SERVICE 

"Sec.  747D.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  entering 
into  a  loan  agreement  with  an  institution 
under  section  747  B.  the  student  borrower 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  enter  into  an  op- 
tional service  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 
Such  agreement  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  borrower  shall  be 
required,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  to 
provide  one  year  of  service  In  a  national  pri- 
ority position  (as  defined  In  subsection  (e) ) 
for  each  year  such  student  receives  a  loan 
under  this  subpart,  in  lieu  of  repayment  (not 
to  be  less  than  2  years) ; 

"(2)  provide  that  if  the  borrower  fulfills 
the  period  of  service  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  discharge  such  stu- 
dent's loan  obligation; 

"(3)  provide  that  if  the  borrower  falls  to 
provide  any  required  service  (for  any  reason) . 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  borrower,  to  discharge  the 
borrower's  obligations  under  all  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subpart,  an 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
formula: 

A=8»(t-8)/t 
In  which  'A'  Is  the  amount  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover;  *••  is  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  paid  under  this  subpart  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Indlvldunl  and  the  Interest  on 
such  amounts  which  would  be  payable  If  at 
the  time  the  amounts  were  paid  such  loans 
were  bearing  Interest  at  the  maximum  legal 
prevailing  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  't'  Is  the  total  number 
of  months  in  the  individual's  period  of  ob- 
ligated service;  and  's'  Is  the  number  of 
months  of  such  period  served  by  such  stu- 
dent. Any  amount  of  penalties  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  recover  under  this  sub- 
section shall,  within  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  breach  of  the 
written  contract,  be  paid  to  the  United 
States; 

"(4)  contain  a  fair  summary  of  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  an  individual.  Including  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  penalties  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  individual's  breach  of 
such  agreement; 

"(5)  contain  such  other  Information, 
written  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  Individual  applying  to 
participate  in  the  loan  program  under  this 
subpart,  as  may  be  necessarv  for  the  individ- 
ual to  understand  the  individual's  prospec- 
tive service  participation; 

"(6)  evidence  the  written  consent  of  the 
student  to  participate  In  either  voluntary 
service  or  lottery  selected  service  as  required 
under  subsection  (e) ; 

"(7)  require  the  borrower  to  keep  the  Sec- 
retary Informed  on  a  regular  basis  of  the  bor- 
rower's education  and  employment  plans  so 
that  the  Secretary  can  prepare  the  list  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d);  and 
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"(8)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  further  the  purp)Oses  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Any  obligation  of  an  Individual  under 
any  agreement  made  imder  this  subpart  for 
service  or  payment  shall  be  cancelled  upon 
the  death  of  the  individual. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  a  stu- 
dent borrower  a  waiver  or  deferral  of  any 
service  obligation  or  monetary  penalties 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
section  whenever  fulfillment  of  a  service 
obligation  would  be  impossible,  would  in- 
volve extreme  hardship,  or  woiUd  be  uncon- 
scionable. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  an  on- 
going list  of  students  receiving  loans  under 
this  subpart  and  such  students'  education 
and  employment  plans.  A  student  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  called  to  service  only  in  the 
year  for  which  the  student  would  first  be  re- 
quired to  make  repayment  for  a  loan  under 
this  subpart. 

"(2)  Student  borrowers  shall  be  called  to 
service  in  accordance  with  the  following 
procedures : 

"(A)  On  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  compile,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  public  and  private  entities,  a  list 
of  national  priority  positions  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (e) )  that  need  to  be  filled  by 
July  1  of  the  next  year. 

"(B)  On  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  student  borrowers 
that  the  Secretary  determines  are  eligible 
to  provide  service  under  paragraph  (1)  that 
they  could  be  called  to  service  beginning  on 
July  1  of  the  next  year  and  shall  provide 
such  student  borrowers  with  a  copy  of  the 
list  compiled  under  subparagrah  (A). 

"(C)  Student  borrowers  eligible  to  provide 
service  may  volunteer  to  fill  such  positions 
by  December  31  of  each  year. 

"(D)  By  January  31  of  the  next  year,  the 
Secretary,  by  lottery,  shall  select  student 
borrowers  to  fill  the  unfilled  posltisns  from 
among  the  remaining  eligible  student  bor- 
rowers. 

"(e)  In  llstli^  national  priority  positions 
under  subsection  (d)  (2)  (A) ,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  federally  supported 
health  service  programs.  Federal  health  care 
facilities,  the  need  for  professionals  in 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  designated 
under  section  332  or  a  nurse  shortage  area 
designated  under  section  824,  the  needs  of 
States  for  health  personnel  in  critical  short- 
age areas  or  disciplines,  and  other  factors  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  No  scholarships  may  be  awarded 
under  subpart  V  in  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  Secretary  does  not  offer  loans  under  this 
subpart. 

"ISSUANCE   OF  OBLIGATIONS 

"Sec.  747E.  Upon  receipt  of  the  requests 
submitted  by  institutions  that  have  entered 
into  agreements  with  the  Secretary  under 
section  746,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  aggregate  amount  needed  by  each  insti- 
tution for  the  academic  year  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  jrear  in  which  such  deterlmnation 
is  made.  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  of  this  subpart,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  obligations  in  such  forms  and  de- 
nominations, liearlng  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  except  that  such  obligations  shall 
not  exceed  $250,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  $350,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  $450,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  In  each  fiscal  year  there 
shall  be  available  If  needed,  for  loans  to 
students  in  schools  of  nuislng,  30  percent 


of  such  amounts  Issued  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  obligations.  Such  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  matur- 
ities during  the  months  preceding  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  piu-chase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  obligations  ac- 
quired under  this  subsection.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastu-y  of  such  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  hoioever.  That  such 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  general  limitation  imposed 
by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Service  Contingent  Loan  Fund 
established  under  section  747F  and  redemp- 
tion of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  such  Fund. 

"SOIVXCK     CONTINGENT     LOAN     FUNS 

"Sec.  747F.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Serrloe 
Contingent  Loan  Fund  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Fund'),  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  consisting  of — 

"(1)  moneys  borrowed  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ptirsuant  to  section 
747B; 

"(2)  all  notes,  obligations,  or  other  prt^- 
erty  delivered  or  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
ptu^uant  to  agreements  made  under  sec- 
tion 746; 

"(3)  all  collections  of  principal  and  In- 
terest received  from  loans  made  under  aac- 
tlon  747A; 

"(4)  all  capital  and  interest  distributions 
made  to  the  Secretary  under  section  743 
and  section  839; 

"(5)  all  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
to  discharge  loan  obligations  tinder  subsec- 
tion (c),  or  to  meet  Interest  Insufflclendee: 
and 

"(6)  transfers  from  the  Loan  Discharge 
Fund  established  under  section  7470  to  dis- 
charge loan  obligations  and  interest  SK- 
penses. 

"(b)  (1)  The  notes  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  funds 
for  loans  under  this  subpart,  and  all  other 
liabilities  against  the  appropriations  or  as- 
sets in  the  Fund  in  connection  with  loan 
program  operations  shall  be  liabllltiee  of 
the  Fund. 

"(2)  The  assets  of  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for — 

"(A)  payments  for  loans  made  by  Insti- 
tutions having  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  746  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  in  section  746; 

"(B)  payments  in  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  loans  upon  the  death  of  a 
student  borrower,  or  if  a  student  borrower 
becomes  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(C)  payments  of  costs  and  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prUted  to  the  Fund  $10,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
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748(b)  (4)  Is  amended  to  read 


"(4)  An  Individual  participating  in  a 
traineeshlp  under  this  section  may  not,  for 
the  school  year  for  which  such  traineeshlp 
is  awarded,  receive  funds  under  any  other 
provision  of  title  VII  other  than  under  this 
subpart  or  subpart  I  of  this  part.". 

(d)  Section  748(c)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1979;";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  $10,C00,000 
ior  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1983"  after  "September  30, 
1980". 

(e)  Section  749(a)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "who  are  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States"  after  "train 
students". 

(f)  Section  749(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  based  upon  the  need  of  students 
attending  such  program  who  are  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States" 
after  "shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary". 

(g)  Section  749(b)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  In  awarding  tralneeships  under  this 
section,  each  applicant  shall  assure  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  funds 
received  under  this  section  shall  be  awarded 
for  tralneeships  to  individuals  who  have  re- 
ceived a  baccalaureate  degree.  No  student 
may  participate  in  a  traineeshlp  under  this 
section  In  any  school  year  in  which  such 
individual  is  also  receiving  funds  under  any 
other  provision  of  title  VII  except  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  subpart  or  subpart  I  of 
this  part.". 

(h)  Section  749(c)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1979; ";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981.  $4,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983"  after  "September  30, 
1980". 

Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  Section  751(d)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof;  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  second  to  applications  made  (and 
contracts  submitted)  by  individuals  who 
have  received  one  or  more  loans  under  sub- 
part ni,  or  who  are  participating  In  their 
first  year  of  training;  and 

"(3)  third  to  applications  made  (and  con- 
tracts submitted)  by  all  other  individuals 
eligible  to  apply.". 

(2)  Section  751(d)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  the 
case  of  awards  to  students  in  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  osteopathy  submitting  applications 
as  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the 
Secretary  shall  set  aside  80  percent  of  such 
awards  for  the  purpose  of  providing  scholar- 
ships to  eligible  aoplicants  at  schools  of 
medicine  and  osteopathy  in  each  State  pro- 
portionate to  the  need  for  physicians  to  pro- 
vide services  In  health  manpower  shortage 
areas  In  the  State.  If  the  number  of  appli- 
cants attending  schools  in  a  State  Is  less 
than  the  proportionate  need  for  physicians 
in  health  manpower  shortage  areas  in  the 
State,  the  remaining  awards  set  aside  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  to  any  qualified 
medical  or  osteopathic  student  applicant  in 
any  State.". 

(b)  Section  751(e)(1)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
the  individual's  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)(3),  and  contracts  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)  (4)  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 1  of  each  year.". 

(c)  Section  751(e)(2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The   Secretary   shall   promptly   notify   the 


educational  institution  at  which  the  individ- 
ual is  accepted  for  enrollment  or  Is  enrolled 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  when  such  individ- 
ual applies  to  participate  In  the  Scholarship 
Program,  and  when  the  contract  submitted 
by  such  individual  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(d)  Section  751(g)(1)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  under  section  758  (relating 
to  scholarships  for  first-year  students  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need) ,"  after  "under  the 
Scholarship  Program ". 

(e)  Section  751  (J)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(J)  The  administrative  unit  which  ad- 
ministers parts  E  and  F  of  this  title  shaU — 

"(1)  develop  regulations,  funding  priori- 
ties, and  application  forms,  and 

"(2)  make  reconmiendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  review  of  applications  for  scholar- 
ships and  grants, 
with  respect  to  the  Scholarship  Program.'. 

(f)(1)  Section  762(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "his"  after  "the  full-time  clin- 
ical practice  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  individual's". 

(2)  Section  752(b)  (4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "his"  after  "the  full-time  clinical 
practice  of"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  individual's". 

(3)  Section  752(b)(5)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "his"  after  "the  individual  com- 
pletes". 

(4)  Section  752(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  after  "such  Individual  to  serve" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

(5)  Section  752(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  after  "such  Individual  to  perform" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

(g)(1)  The  heading  of  section  753  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INDEPENDENT  PRACTICE" 

(2)   Section  753(a)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "section  752(a) "  the 
following:  "or  under  section  225  as  In  effect 
prior  to  October  1,  1977"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "private  clinical  prac- 
tice" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "inde- 
pendent practice"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  after  "(desig- 
nated under  section  332)  which"  in  para- 
graph (2); 

(E)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  after  "under 
section  333(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period  in  paragraph  (2) ; 

(P)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  In  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(0)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof,    (h)    Section   753(b)    Is   amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "private  practice"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"independent  practice"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  individual,  in  providing  health 
care  services  covered  by  part  A  or  part  B 
of  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
shall  agree  to  accept  assignment  and  to  ac- 
cept the  reasonable  charge  as  payment  In 
full,  and";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  the  following 
new  paragraph  after  paragraph  ( 1 )  : 

"(2)  provide  for  the  submission  of  peri- 
odic reports  as  reqiiired  by  the  Secretary;". 

(1)  Section  753  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  each 
individual  released  from  service  obligation 
under  this  section  technical  assistance  to 
assist  such  individual  in  fulfilling  his  or 
her  agreement  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Failure  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  the  scholarship  contract 
as  provided  in  section  754. 
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"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  out  of  appro- 
priations authorized  under  section  338,  pay 
to  individuals  participating  in  independent 
practice  under  this  section,  up  to— 

"(1)  $10,000  in  the  first  year; 

"(2)  $7,500  in  the  second  year; 

"(3)   $5,000  in  the  third  year;   and 

"(4)  $2,500  in  the  fourth  year; 
of  obligation  service,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween such  individual's  net  income  before 
taxes  and  such  individual's  income  as  a 
member  of  the  Corps,  whichever  is  less,  and 
the  cost  of  such  individual's  malpractice  in- 
surance.". 

(])  Section  754(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  after  "the  educational  institution 
In  which"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Individual". 

(k)  Section  754(b)  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "the  educa- 
tional institution  in  which"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  student": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "in  such 
an  educational  Institution  for  which"  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  individual";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "to  him,  or  on  his 
behalf,"  after  "for  the  amount  which  has 
been  paid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to 
or  on  behalf  of,  the  individual". 

(1)  Section  754(c)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlUne;  out  "his"  after  "an  in- 
dividual breaches"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "him"  after  "such  pe- 
riod served  by"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  individual". 

(m)  Section  755(a)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ine  out  "(other  than  an  Individual  who  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  under  section 
753)". 

(n)   Section  756(a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1979."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  $95,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981,  $105,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  $115,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983"  after  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1980"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1981"  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1984";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "1980"  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1983". 

(0)  Section  766(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this 
section,  no  less  than  80  percent  shall  be 
obligated  for  scholarships  for  medical  and 
osteopathic  students.". 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  768(b)  (2)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  scholarship  described  in 
section  761(g)"  after  "under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
lesser  of  (A)  tuition  and  fees  plus  $2,500  or 
(B)  $5,000". 

(b)  Section  768(c)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "based  on  the  proportionate  enrollment 
of  first-year  students  who  are  in  exceptional 
financial  need,  after  "among  all  schools  of 
the  health  professions". 

(c)  Section  758(d)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber 30   1979.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981.  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983"  after  "September  30,  1980". 

(d)  Section  759  is  repealed. 

(e)  Part  C  of  title  VII  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subpart  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Subpart  VII — ^Repayment 

"Sec.  759.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  Individ- 
ual— 

"(1)  who  has  received  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  doctor  of  osteopathy,   doctor  of 


dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  or  has  graduated  from  a 
graduate  program  In  public  health  or  health 
administration,  or  has  received  a  diploma  or 
degree  from  a  school  of  nursing,  or  has 
graduated  from  a  program  for  the  training 
of  physician  assistants  or  expanded  function 
dental  auxiliaries; 

"(2)  who  (A)  obtained  one  or  more  loans 
under  this  part,  or  (B)  obtained,  under  a 
written  loan  agreement,  any  other  educa- 
tional loan  for  the  costs  of  attending  a 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
or  podiatry,  or  nursing,  or  a  graduate  pro- 
gram in  public  health  or  health  adminis- 
tration, or  a  program  for  the  training  of 
physician  assistants  or  expanded  function 
dental  auxiliaries;  and 

"(3)  who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  practice  such  individual's 
profession  (as  a  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  or  otherwise)  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  In  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area  designated  imder  sec- 
tion 332  or  a  nurse  shortage  area  designated 
under  section  824  in  a  State:  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b),  for  and  on  behalf  of  such 
individual,  on  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
any  loan  described  in  paragraph  (2)  which 
Is  outstanding  on  the  date  the  borrower 
begins  the  practice  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(b)  The  payments  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Upon  completion  by  the  individual 
for  whom  the  payments  are  to  be  made  of 
the  first  year  of  the  practice  specified  In  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
ray  16  percent  of  the  principal  of,  and  the 
interest  on,  each  loan  of  such  Individual 
described  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  which  is 
outstanding  on  the  date  the  borrower  be- 
gan such  practice. 

"(2)  Upon  completion  by  the  Individual 
of  the  second  or  third  year  of  such  practice, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  20  percent  of  the 
principal  of,  and  the  Interest  on  each  such 
loan  in  each  such  year. 

"(3)  Upon  completion  by  the  individual 
of  a  fourth  year  of  such  practice,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  25  percent  of  the  principal 
of.  and  the  Interest  on  each  such  loan. 

No  payment  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  a  loan  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  unless  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  the  payment  is  to  be  made  has 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  certified  copy 
of  the  agreement  under  which  such  loan 
was  made. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of 
completion  of  practice  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before 
the  due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan 
Installment  which  may  fall  due  within  the 
period  of  practice  for  which  the  borrower 
may  receive  payments  under  this  subsection, 
upon  the  declaration  of  such  borrower,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  (and  supported  by 
such  other  evidence  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require),  that  the  borrower  is 
then  engaged  as  described  by  subsection  (a), 
and  that  the  borrower  will  continue  to  be 
so  engaged  for  the  period  required  (In  the 
absence  of  this  sutKsectlon)  to  entitle  the 
borrower  to  have  made  the  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  for  such  period, 
except  that  not  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  principal  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  paid 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(d)    A  borrower  who  falls  to  fulfill  an 


agreement  with  the  Secretary  entered  Into 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  to  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  any  payments 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
In  consideration  of  such  agreement. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  wbo 
received  a  loan  under  this  part  or  under 
title  Vi:i  prior  to  October  1,  1980.  for  which 
the  Secretary  may  make  payments  for  or 
on  behalf  of  such  individual  pursuant  to  a 
provision  other  than  this  section,  such 
student  may  select  the  repayment  provi- 
sion that  provides  the  terms  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  most  favorable  to  the 
student.". 

Sec.  110.  Part  E  of  title  vn  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Part  E — ORAN-rs  to  Improve  the  Quautt  of 
Schools  of  Medicine.  Osteopatkt,  Dem- 
tistrt,  veterinaat  medicine,  optometrt, 
PxcARMACT,   Podiatry,  and  Pubuc  Health 

"NATIONAL  PRIORITY  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

"Sec.  771.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  public 
health  to  support  the  educational  programs 
of  such  schools  and  projects  and  activities 
that  are  In  the  national  interest. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  to  any  school  In  a  fiscal 
year  unless  the  application  for  the  grant 
contains,  or  is  supported  by,  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant 
will  expend  in  carrying  out  its  functions  as 
a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  or  public  health,  as  the  case  may 
be,  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other 
than  funds  for  construction  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  from  non-Federal  sources 
which  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  amount  of 
funds  expended  by  such  applicant  for  such 
purpose  (excluding  expenditures  of  a  non- 
recurring nature)  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought. 

'■(c)(1)  New  schools  of  medicine,  osteo- 
pathy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  and  public  health  that — 

"  (A)  have  governing  bodies  of  which  a  ma- 
jority are  comprised  of  individuals  from  un- 
derrepresented  minority  groups;  or 

"(B)  will  enroll  in  the  first  year  students  • 
majority  of  whom  will  be  from  underrepre- 
sented  minority  groups; 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  grants  under  this 
part  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  school  enrolU  Its  first  students,  based 
on  an  estimate  of  its  first-year  enrollment. 

"(2)  New  schools  of  podiatry  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  under  this  part  in 
the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
school  enrolls  its  first  students,  based  on  an 
estimate  of  its  first-year  enrollment. 

"Sec.  772.  (a)  The  amount  of  any  grant 
in  any  fiscal  year  under  section  771  shall  be 
the  amount  as  provided  in  this  section  per 
full-time  student  enrolled  in  such  school 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  (or  in  the  case  of  schools  of 
public  health,  the  number  of  full-time  and 
full-time  equivalents  of  part-time  students) . 
In  addition  to  such  amount,  schools  de- 
scribed in  section  771(c)  that  will  have  at 
least  24  students  enrolled  in  the  first-year 
class  shall  each  receive  an  additional 
$100,000. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  if 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the  grants 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  such  subsec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  pub- 
lic health  with  approved  applications  exceeds 
the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  category  of  schools  under  the  appropri- 
ate provision  of  section  774  for  such  grants, 
the  amount  of  a  school's  grant  with  reelect 
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school  of  medicine  shall  re- 
or  each   full-time  student  en- 
school  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
30.  1981.  $550  for  each  fuU- 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
and  $600  for  each  full-time 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemlier 


ma  ie 
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students  are  from  underrepre- 
mino^ty  groups. 

percent  or  more  of  the  first- 
students  are  women. 
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school  of  osteopathy  shall 
for  each  full-time  student  en- 
school  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 


September  30,  1981,  $550  for  each  full-time 
student  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  and  $600  for  each  full-time  student 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

"(2)  The  amount  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
increase  In  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.5  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  following  criteria  that  are  met  by  the 
school  in  the  year  In  which  a  grant  appli- 
cation is  made: 

"(A)  Fifteen  p>ercent  or  more  of  the  first- 
year  full-time  students  are  from  underrepre- 
sented  minority  groups. 

"(B)  Ftorty  percent  or  more  of  the  first- 
year  full-time  students  are  women. 

■•(C)  The  school  has  a  program  for  the 
training  of  faculty  for  primary  care  educa- 
tion, or  has  expanded  an  existing  such  pro- 
gram, in  which  at  least  ten  individuals,  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  prepared  to  assume 
a  faculty  role,  will,  during  the  year,  obtain 
such  preparation. 

•'(D)  All  full-time  students  who  graduate 
win  have  no  less  than  six  weeks  of  clinical 
training  In  areas  which  are  geographically 
remote  from  the  main  site  of  the  training 
facilities  of  the  school  or  in  which  medi- 
cally underserved  populations  reside. 

"(E)  All  fourth-year  students  have  had, 
or  will  have  before  graduation,  substantial 
education  In  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  nutrition,  geriatrics,  prevention  (in- 
cluding occupational  medicine) ,  health  care 
econonxics  (including  cost  containment),  or 
rehabilitation. 

"(3)  The  amount  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
decrease  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.25  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  following  criteria  that  are  met  by  the 
school  in  the  year  in  which  a  grant  applica- 
tion Is  made: 

"(A)  The  tuition  charged  by  the  school  Is 
greater  than  the  tuition  for  such  school  as 
determined  under  section  711. 

"(B)  The  first-year  enrollment  of  the 
school  is  greater  than  2  percent  in  excess  of 
the  enrollment  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  limit  provided  in 
this  subparagraph  if  the  increase  will  In- 
crease educational  opportunities  for  under- 
represented  minority  groups  or  for  women, 
or  for  other  reasons  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

'•(e)(1)  Each  school  of  dentistry  shall  re- 
ceive $500  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled at  the  school  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  $550  for  each  full-time 
student  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  and  $600  for  each  full-time  student 
m  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 

"(2)  The  amount  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
increase  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.5  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  foUowlng  criteria  that  are  met  by  the 
school  In  the  year  In  which  a  grant  applica- 
tion is  made: 

■'(A)  Fifteen  percent  or  more  of  the  first- 
year  full-time  students  are  from  underr^- 
resented  minority  groups. 

"(B)  Forty  i)ercent  or  more  of  the  flrst- 
yesu-  full-time  students  are  women. 

"(C)(1)  Ninety  percent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  enter  the  general  practice  of 
dentistry  or  become  residents  In  general 
practice  dentistry,  pedodontlcs  or  pubUc 
health;  or 

"(11)  Seventy  percent  of  the  new  flrst-year 
positions  m  denial  specialty  programs  at  the 
school  established  after  September  30.  1979, 
are  In  public  health,  general  practice,  or 
pedodontlcs,  provided  that  at  least  six  new 
first-year  positions  have  been  established 
since  September  30.  1979. 

"(D)  Ten  percent  or  more  of  the  flrst-year 
full-time  students  are  from  health  man- 
power shortage  areas  designated  under  sec- 
tion 332,  and  all  full-time  students  who 
graduate  will  have  at  least  six  weeks  of 
clinical  training  In  areas  which  are  geo- 
graphically remote  from  the  school  or  in 


which    medically    underserved    populations 
reside. 

"(E)  All  fourth-year  students  have  had,  or 
win  have  before  graduation,  substantial  edu- 
cation in  two  of  the  following  areas :  dental 
care  to  the  elderly,  preventive  or  community 
dentistry,  nutrition,  or  health  care  economics 
(Including  cost  containment). 

"(3)  The  amount  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
decrease  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.25  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  following  criteria  that  are  met  by  the 
schort  In  the  year  in  which  a  grant  applica- 
tion is  made: 

"(A)  The  tuition  charged  by  the  school  is 
greater  than  the  tuition  for  such  school  as 
determined  under  section  711. 

"(B)  The  flrst-year  enrollment  of  the 
school  Is  greater  than  2  percent  In  excess  of 
t^e  enrollment  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  limit  provided  In 
this  subparagraph  If  the  Increase  will  In- 
crease educational  opportunities  for  under- 
represented  minority  groups  or  for  women, 
or  for  other  reasons  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(f)(1)  Each  school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine shall  receive  $300  for  each  full-time 
student  enrolled  at  the  school  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981,  $330  for 
each  full-time  student  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1982,  and  $360  for  each 
full-time  student  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1983. 

"(2)  The  amount  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
Increase  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amotuit 
equal  to  0.5  t'mes  such  amount  for  each 
of  the  following  criteria  which  are  met  by 
the  school  in  the  year  In  which  a  grant  ap- 
plication Is  made : 

"(A)(i)  The  school  increases  its  first- 
year  enirollment  of  full-time  students 
from  underrepresented  minority  groups  by 
twenty-five  percent  or  ten  students,  which- 
ever Is  greater,  over  the  preceding  year,  or 

"(11)  Fifteen  percent  or  more  of  the  flrst- 
year  full-time  students  are  from  under- 
represented  minority  groups. 

"(B)  Forty  percent  or  more  of  the  flrst- 
year  full-time  students  are  women. 

"(C)  Thirty  percent  or  more  of  the  first- 
year  full-time  students  are  residents  of 
States  which  do  not  have  schools  of  veter- 
inary medicine. 

•'(D)  The  clinical  training  of  the  school 
has  primary  emphasis  on  care  for  food- 
producing  animals,  fiber-producing  animals, 
or  both. 

"(g)(1)  Each  school  of  optometry  shall 
receive  $150  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled at  the  school  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981;  $165  for  each  full-time 
student  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982;  and  $180  for  each  student  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

"(2)  The  amount  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
increase  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.5  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  following  criteria  which  are  met  by  the 
school  In  the  year  in  which  a  grant  appli- 
cation Is  made : 

"(A)  (i)  The  school  Increases  its  first-year 
enrollment  of  full-time  students  from  under- 
represented  minority  groups  by  twenty-five 
percent  or  ten  students,  whichever  is  greater, 
over  the  preceding  year,  or 

•'(11)  Fifteen  percent  or  more  of  flrst-year 
full-time  students  are  from  underpresented 
minority  groups. 

'•(B)  Forty  percent  or  more  of  the  flrst- 
year  full-time  students  are  women. 

••(C)  (1)  The  flrst-year  enrollment  of  the 
school  Is  no  less  than  the  flrst-year  enroll- 
ment on  September  30,  1978.  or  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  771(g)(2)  as  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  October  1.  1980,  whichever  is 
greater. 

••(11)  Twenty-five  percent  (or  fifty  percent 
If  the  school  is  a  nonprofit  private  school 
of  optometry)  or  more  of  the  first-year  full- 
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time  students  are  residents  of  States  which 
do  not  have  accredited  schools  of  optometry. 

"(D)  All  fourth-year  students  have  had. 
or  will  have  before  graduation,  substantial 
clinical  educational  experience  in  develop- 
mental, rehabilitative,  or  geriatric  optometry, 
or  at  least  a  six-week  clinical,  educational 
experience  In  an  ambulatory  care  setting 
geographically  remote  from  the  school  or  In 
a  medically  underserved  area. 

"(h)(1)  Each  school  of  podiatry  shall  re- 
ceive $200  for  each  full-time  student  enrolled 
at  the  school  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  I98I;  $220  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982;  and  $240  for  each  full-time  student  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

'•(2)  The  amoimt  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
tocrease  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.5  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  following  criteria  which  are  met  by  the 
school  in  the  year  in  which  a  grant  applica- 
tion is  made : 

"(A)(1)  The  school  increases  Its  flrst-year 
enrollment  of  full-time  students  from  under- 
represented  minority  groups  by  twenty-five 
percent  or  ten  students,  whichever  Is  greater, 
over  the  preceding  year;  or 

"(ii)  Fifteen  percent  or  more  of  flrst-year 
full-time  students  are  from  underrepresent- 
ed minority  groups. 

"(B)  Forty  percent  or  more  of  the  flrst- 
year  full-time  students  are  women. 

"(C)(1)  The  flrst-year  enrollment  of  the 
school  Is  no  less  than  the  flrst-year  enroll- 
ment on  September  30.  1978,  or  meets  the  re- 
quirement of  section  771(g)(2)  as  In  effect 
prior  to  October  1,  1980,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(11)  Forty  percent  or  more  of  the  first- 
year  full-time  students  are  residents  of 
States  which  do  not  have  accredited  schools 
of  podiatry. 

"(D)  All  fourth-year  students  have  had, 
or  will  have  before  graduation,  substantial 
clinical  educational  experience  in  meeting 
the  foot  care  needs  of  the  elderly  or  in  an 
ambulatory  care  setting. 

"(1)  (1)  Each  school  of  pharmacy  shall  re- 
ceive $140  for  each  full-time  student  enrolled 
at  the  school  In  the  flscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981,  $155  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent in  the  flscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  »!70  for  each  full-time  student  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

"(2)  The  amount  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
Increase  In  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.5  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  following  criteria  that  are  met  by  the 
school  in  the  year  in  which  a  grant  appli- 
cation is  made: 

"(A)  (i)  The  school  Increases  its  first- vear 
enrollment  of  full-time  students  from  un- 
derrepresented minority  groups  bv  twenty- 
five  percent  or  ten  students,  whichever  Is 
greater,  over  the  preceding  year;  or 

■'(11)  Fifteen  pecent  or  more  of  flrst-year 
full-time  students  are  from  underrepresented 
minority  groups. 

"(B)  All  fourth-year  students  have  re- 
ceived or  will  receive  prior  to  graduation  a 
training  program  described  in  section  771(1) 
as  in  effect  prior  to  October  1,  1980. 

"(C)  All  fourth-year  students  have  had. 
or  will  have  had  before  graduation,  sub- 
stantial education  In  two  of  the  following 
areas:  geriatrics,  nutrition,  prevention,  men- 
tal health  care,  or  health  care  economics 
(Including  cost  containment). 

"(J)  (1)  Each  school  of  public  health  shall 
receive  $500  for  each  full-time  and  fuU-tlme- 
equlvalent  student  enrolled  at  the  school  In 
the  flscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
$550  for  each  full-time  and  full-time-equiv- 
alent student  In  the  flscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  and  $600  for  each  full-time 
and  full-Ume-eoulvalent  student  In  the  fls- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1983. 

"(2)  The  amount  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
Increase  In  each  flscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.6  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  fcdiowlng  criteria  that  are  met  by  the 


school  In  the  year  In  which  b  grant  i4>pU- 
cation  is  made: 

"(A)  Fifteen  percent  or  more  of  the  full- 
time  and  full-time-equivalent  students  who 
are  Initially  enrolled  are  from  underrepre- 
sented minority  groups. 

'•(B)(1)  Seventy  percent  or  more  of  the 
full-time  and  fuU-tUne-equivalent  students 
are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  In  epidemiol- 
ogy, biostatistlcs,  health,  administration, 
nutrition,  international  health,  occupational 
health,  or  environmental  health,  or 

"(11)  The  percent  of  such  students  in 
(I)  epidemiology  and  biostatistlcs.  (II) 
health  administration,  or  (III)  occupational 
or  environmental  health,  exceed  twenty  per- 
cent, thirty  percent,  or  twenty  percent, 
respectively. 

•'(C)  Fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  students 
receiving  graduate  degrees  will  enter  public 
service  or  will  utilize  the  skills  obtained  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  need- 
ing such  personnel. 

••(3)  The  amount  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
decrease  in  each  flscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.25  times  such  amount  for  each 
of  the  foUowlng  criteria  which  are  met  by 
the  school  in  the  year  in  which  the  grant 
application  is  made: 

"(A)  The  tuition  charged  by  the  school 
Is  greater  than  the  tuition  for  such  school 
as  determined  under  section  711. 

"(B)  The  inittal  enrollment  of  full-time 
and  full-time-equivalent  students  is  less 
than  such  enrollment  in  the  previous  year. 

"(k)  A  reference  to  a  year  is  reference  to 
an  academic  year  unless  otherwise  specifl- 
cally  identified. 

••enrollment  determinations 
"Sec.  773.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provisions  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a  school 
or  in  a  particular  year-class  in  a  school  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  in  an  earlier  year  were  enrolled  to 
a  school  or  to  a  particular  year-class,  or  on 
such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate for  making  such  determtoatlon, 
and  shall  include  methods  of  maktog  such 
determination  when  a  school  or  a  year-class 
was  not  In  existence  to  an  earlier  year  at  a 
school. 

"(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
•full-time  student'  (whether  such  term  is 
used  by  Itself  or  to  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular year-class)  means  a  student  pur- 
sutog  a  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of 
osteopathy,  doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  optometry  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  podiatry  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  bachelor  or  master  of 
science  to  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
or  to  a  graduate  degree  In  public  health  or 
equivalent  degree. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  tratotog  program  of 
a  school  designed  to  permit  the  students  en- 
rolled in  such  program  to  complete,  withto 
6  years  after  completing  secondary  school, 
the  requirements  for  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medictoe,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  or  doctor  of 
dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  the  term 
'full-time  student'  shall  only  include  a  stu- 
dent eiu-olled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  the  last 
4  years  of  such  program,  and  a  student  en- 
rolled In  the  flrst  of  the  last  4  years  of  such 
program  shall  be  considered  a  flrst-year 
student. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'full-time  student'  when  applied  to  a  stu- 
dent in  a  school  of  pharmacy,  shall  only  in- 
clude a  student  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis 
in  the  last  4  years  of  such  program.  A  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  flrst  of  the  last  4  years 
of  such  program  shall  be  considered  a  flrst- 
year  student,  and  a  student  enrolled  in  the 
last  of  the  last  4  years  shall  be  considered  a 
fourth-year  student. 
"  (c)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  number 


of  full-time  equivalents  of  part-time  stu- 
dents for  a  school  of  public  health  for  any 
school  year  is  a  numtier  equal  to — 

■'(1)  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  of 
instruction  to  such  year  for  which  part- 
time  students  of  such  school,  who  are  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  leadtog  to  a  gradu- 
ate degree  to  public  health  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  have  enrolled,  divided  by; 

"(2)  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  credit  hours  of  to- 
struction  that  a  full-time  student  of  such 
school  was  required  to  take  to  such  year,  or 

"(B)    9; 
rounded  to  the  next  highest  whole  number. 

••(d)  For  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  any  grant  under  this  part,  the 
number  of  full-time  students  at  a  school 
where  more  than  flfty  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  are  from  underrepresented 
minority  groups  shall  be  tripled,  and  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  paid  to  such 
school  prior  to  any  proration  of  funds  under 
section  772(b). 

••aTTTHORIZATION  of  APPROPRIATIOHa 

'•Sec.  774.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $39,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  $76,000,000  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  $84,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  for  payments  under 
grants  under  this  part  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine. 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  $5500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and  $6.- 
100.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
l>er  30.  1983.  for  payments  under  grants 
under  this  part  for  schools  of  osteopathy. 

••(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $22,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
tog  September  30.  1981.  $24500.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
$26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  for  payments  under  grants 
under  this  part  for  schools  of  dentisty. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $4,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and  $5,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983.  for  payments  under  grants  under  this 
part  to  schools  of  veterinary  medictoe. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,400,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  $1,600,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  $1,800,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
for  payments  under  grants  under  this  part  to 
schools  of  optometry. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,200,000  for  the  flscal  year  rndlng  Sep- 
temt>er  30.  1981.  $1,400,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  $1,600,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  for 
pajrments  under  grants  under  this  part  to 
schools  of  pharmacy. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $7,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  $7,900,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  $8  700.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endtog  September  30.  1983.  for 
payments  under  grants  under  this  part  to 
schools  of  pharmacy. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprt^ri- 
ated  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981 .  $9,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  September  30.  1983. 
for  payments  under  grants  under  this  part  to 
schools  of  public  health. 

■■APPtJCATIONS    FOR    GRANTS 

••Sec.  775.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  to 
the  flscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which 
a  grant  is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  section  771  for  any  flscal  ymr 
shaU  be  flled. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 771,  the  applicant  shall — 
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"(2)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain approved  internship  (Including  Intern- 
ships in  osteopathic  medicine)  or  residency 
training  programs  In  family  medicine; 

"(3)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain programs  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians who  plan  to  teach  In  family  medicine 
training  programs;  or 

"(4)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain a  program  for  continuing  education  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine  for  practicing 
physicians. 

"(b)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion may  include  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine  or  osteopathy.  Interns,  res- 
idents, and  physicians  who  are  participants 
In  programs  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  (2) .  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a).  Prior  to  awarding  grants 
or  entering  into  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  receive  satisfactory 
assurances  that  Interns  and  residents  plan  to 
practice  family  medicine,  and  physicians  re- 
ceiving funds  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  plan 
to  teach  In  family  medicine  training 
programs. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion $63,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $77,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  No  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  for 
grants  or  contracts  awarded  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a).". 

(c)  Section  781(f)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  un- 
der this  section  to  applicants  whose  proposed 
area  to  be  served  is  an  entire  State.". 

(d)  Section  781(g)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  $27,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  $29,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983"  after  •'September  30.  1980". 

(e)  Section  783  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PROGRAMS  FOR  PHTSICIAN  ASSISTANTS 

"Sec.  783.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  schools 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy  or  appropriate 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  ( 1 )  to 
meet  the  costs  of  project.";  to  plan,  develop, 
and  operate  or  maintain  programs  for  the 
training  of  physician  assistants  (as  defined  in 
section  701(7)),  or  (2)  to  establish  trainee- 
ships  for  physician  assistants,  participating 
In  such  training  programs. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
or  entered  Into  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  Secretary  receives  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  the  school  or  entity  has  appropri- 
ate mechanisms  for  placing  graduates  of  the 
training  program  with  respect  to  which  the 
application  is  submitted  in  positions  for 
which  they  have  been  trained. 

"(c)  The  costs  of  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  section  may  include  the  costs  of  pre- 
paring faculty  members  to  teach  in  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  physician  assist- 
ants. 

"(d)  In  order  to  participate  In  a  trainee- 
ship  under  this  section,  a  trainee  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  pro- 
viding that  such  trainee  shall  practice  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  as  a  physician  as- 
sistant in  a  health  manpower  shortage  area, 
or  in  a  hospital  in  which  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  interns  or  residents  on  January 
10,  1977  were  alien  graduates  of  foreign  medi- 
cal schools. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 


ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $12,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.". 

(f)  Section  784  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"GRANTS  rOR  TRAINING,  TRAINEESHIPS.  AND 
FELLOWSHIPS  IN  PRIMARY  CARE  INTERNAL 
MEDICINE    AND    PRIMART    CARE    PEDIATRICS 

"Sec.  784.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  schools 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy,  or  appropriate 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles,  includ- 
ing hospitals  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects 
to — 

"(1)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain approved  residency  training  programs 
in  internal  medicine  or  pediatrics,  that  em- 
phasize the  training  of  residents  for  the 
practice  of  primary  care  Internal  medicine 
or  primary  care  pediatrics; 

"(2)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain programs  for  the  training  of  physicians 
who  plan  to  teach  in  primary  care  internal 
medicine  or  primary  care  pediatrics; 

"(3)  provide  financial  assistance  to  resi- 
dents who  are  participants  in  a  residency 
program  described  In  paragraph  (1) .  and  who 
plan  to  specialize  or  work  in  the  practice  of 
primary  care  internal  medicine  or  primary 
care  pediatrics;  or 

"(4)  provide  financial  assistance  for  phy- 
sicians to  teach  primary  care  Internal  medi- 
cine or  pediatrics. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and  $27,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983.". 

(g)  Section  786  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"DENTAL  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  786.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  schools 
of  dentistry  or  appropriate  public  or  non- 
profit private  entitles  to  meet  the  costs  of 
projects  to — 

"(1)  plan,  develop,  and  0|>erate  or  main- 
tain programs  for  the  training  of  expanded 
function  dental  auxiliaries  (as  defined  in 
section  701(8)); 

"(2)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain a  program  to  train  dental  students  In 
the  organization  and  management  of  multi- 
ple auxiliary  dental  team  practice; 

"(3)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain an  approved  residency  program  in  the 
general  practice  of  dentistry;  and 

"(4)  provide  financial  assistance  to  resi- 
dents in  any  residency  program  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  dentistry  who  plan  to  prac- 
tice general  dentistry. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  or 
entered  into  imder  subsection  (a)(1)  un- 
less the  Secretary  receives  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  the  school  or  entity  receiving 
the  grant  or  contract  has  appropriate  mech- 
anisms for  placing  graduates  of  the  train- 
ing program  with  respect  to  which  the  ap- 
plication Is  submitted  In  positions  for  which 
they  have  been  trained. 

"(c)  The  costs  of  a  grant  or  contract  un- 
der this  section  may  include  costs  of  pre- 
paring faculty  members  to  teach  in  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  expanded  ftmc- 
tlon  dental  auxiliaries  or  for  the  training  of 
residents  in  the  general  practice  of  dentistry. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981.  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,   1982,  and 
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$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.". 

(h)  Section  787  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
FROM  UNDERREPRESENTED  MINORITY  GROUPS 
AND    DISADVANTAGED    BACKGROUNDS 

"Sec  787.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
individuals  from  underrepresented  minority 
groups  or  disadvantaged  backgrounds  ( as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary),  to  undertake  edu- 
cation to  enter  a  health  profession,  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  or  enter 
into  contracts  with  schools  of  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  public 
health,  training  centers  for  the  allied  health 
professions,  graduate  programs  in  health  ad- 
ministration, or  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit health  or  educational  entitles,  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  the  costs  of — 

"  ( 1 )  establishing  secondary  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  from  underrepresented  minority 
groups  or  disadvantaged  backgrounds  that 
pursue  careers  In  the  health  professions; 

"(2)  strengthening  the  preprofesslonal 
curriculum  of  baccalaureate  degree  Institu- 
tions predominantly  attended  by  individuals 
from  underrepresented  minority  groups  or 
disadvantaged  backgrounds; 

"(3)  establishing  Joint  programs  between 
baccalaurate  degree  institutions  and  health 
professions  schools,  training  centers,  or  other 
appropriate  entitles  designed  to  Increase  the 
number  of  students  from  underrepresented 
minority  groups  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds in  health  professions  schools; 

"(4)  providing,  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
entity  of  such  individuals  into  the  regular 
course  of  education  of  health  professions 
schools,  preliminary  education  designed  to 
assist  such  individuals  in  successfully  com- 
pleting such  regular  course  of  education  at 
such  schools,  or  referring  such  individuals  to 
Institutions  providing  such  preliminary 
education; 

"(5)  identifying,  recruiting,  and  selecting 
individuals  from  underrepresented  minority 
groups  or  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  for 
education  and  training  in  a  health  profes- 
sion; 

"(6)  facilitating  the  entry  of  such  Individ- 
uals into  such  schools; 

"(7)  providing  counseling  or  other  services 
designed  to  assist  such  individuals  to  com- 
plete successfully  their  education  at  such 
schools; 

"(8)  publicizing  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  students  in  the  educa- 
tion program  of  such  school  or  who  are 
undertaking  training  necessary  to  qualify  to 
enroll  in  such  program;  or 

"(9)  increasing  the  number  of  faculty  from 
underrepresented  minority  groups  or  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  in  the  health  profes- 
sions schools. 

"(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
.section.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and  $36,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983.  No  less  than  75  percent  of  funds  appro- 
priated in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  for  grants 
or  contracts  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(2)  Funds  provided  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
provide  tralneeshlps  to  students  In  programs 
under  subsection  (a)(4)  If  such  students 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  participate.". 

(1)  Section  788(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 


section such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  costs  of  projects  supported  under 
this  subsection  prior  to  October  1,  1980.". 

(J)  Section  788(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to, 
or  enter  Into  contracts  with,  schools  of  med- 
icine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  nurs- 
ing, or  public  health  for  the  purposes  of 
assisting  in — 

"(A)  meeting  the  costs  of  operation  of  any 
such  school  if  such  school's  financial  status 
threatens  Its  continued  operation;  and 

"(B)   meeting  accreditation  requirements. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  for  not  more  than  five 
years  with  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  nursing,  or  public  health 
that  are  national  priority  Institutions  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (C) )  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  Institutions  to 
meet  incurred  or  prospective  costs  of  opera- 
tion essential  to  remove  such  institution 
from  serious  and  longstanding  financial  in- 
stability. 

"(B)  Funds  received  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  used  to  pay  short-term  and  long- 
term  debts  of  such  schools,  meet  accredita- 
tion requirements,  maintain  the  quality  of 
an  academic  program,  strengthen  academic 
resources  or  meet  other  necessary  costs. 

"(C)  The  term  'national  priority  institu- 
tion' means  a  health  education  Institution — 

"(I)  that  has  a  predominant  enrollment 
of  individuals  from  underrepresented  minor- 
ity groups  or  disadvantaged  backgrounds: 

"(11)  the  graduates  of  which  predominantly 
serve  medically  underserved  ptopulatlons:  or 

"(ill)  the  affiliated  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
other  health  facilities  of  which  predomi- 
nantly serve  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

"(3)  Any  grant  awarded,  contract  entered 
into,  or  cooperative  agreement  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  necessary.  Including 
requirements  that  the  school  agree  to — 

"(A)  disclose  any  financial  information 
or  data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  source  or  causes  of 
such  school's  financial  distress; 

"(B)  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  anal- 
ysis study  In  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

"(C)  develop  and  carry  out  appropriate 
operational,  managerial,  and  financial  re- 
forms to  stabilize  its  operation  or  meet  Its 
accreditation  requirements  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

"(4)  (A)  A  school  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  If  such  school  or  entity 
has  received  a  grant  or  contract  In  each  of 
the  preceding  3  years  under  paragraph  (1). 
or  under  section  7S8(b)  (as  such  section 
was  in  effect  prior  to  October  1.  1980). 

"(B)  A  schocd  may  not  receive  a  grant  or 
enter  Into  a  contract  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  In  any  one  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  provide  to  any 
school  eligible  for  a  grant,  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  under  this  subsection 
technical  assistance  to  enable  the  school  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"(6)  (A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  subsection  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981.  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  $20,000,000  for  each  of 
the  following  two  fiscal  years. 

"(B)  If  the  funds  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  subsection  are 
Insufficient  to  carry  out  cooperative  agree- 


ments entered  into  in  any  previous  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (2),  no  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  and  contracts  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(0)  Funds  provided  under  this  para- 
graph shall  remain  available  until  expended 
without  regard  to  any  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion.". 

(k)  Subsections  (c).  (d),  (e).  (f),  and 
(g)    of  section   788  are  repealed. 

(1)  Section  790(1)  Is  amended  by  strlltlng 
out  "Professions  Education"  after  "National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Personnel". 

(m)  Part  F  of  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subpart : 

"Subpart  tt — Spbciai.  FKoJscra 

"PROJECTS  TO  ICEET  NEEDS  OF  1CEDICAU.T 
UNDERSERVED  POPULATIONS 

"Sec.  791.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  pharmacy 
or  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  entitles  to 
meet  costs  of  projects  to — 

"  ( 1 )  develop  new  admissions  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  criteria  to  increase  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  who  are  committed  to  serve 
medically  underserved  populations,  who  are 
residents  of  medically  underserved  areas  or 
who  are  likely  to  enter  primary  care  practice: 

"(2)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain clinical  education  programs  (or  parts 
thereof)  including  preceptorships  and  inter- 
disciplinary training  In  medically  under- 
served  areas  or  in  health  manpower  short- 
age areas;  or 

"(3)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain programs,  to  provide  Individuals  who 
plan  to  meet  or  are  meeting  the  needs  of 
medically  underserved  populations,  educa- 
tion (Including  continuing  education)  and 
training  related  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  medically  underserved  populations. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  and  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 
"conversion  projxcts 

"Sec.  792.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
a  single  grant  to  any  private  two-year  school 
of  medicine  (or  any  school  eu;credlted  as  such 
a  two-year  school)  to  assist  such  school  In 
converting  to  a  school  accredited  to  grant  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  amount  of 
such  grant  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of 
$S0.(X)O  and  the  ntunber  of  third-year 
students  that  wlU  be  InltlaUy  enrolled  In 
such  school. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  a  school,  a  grant  re- 
ceived under  this  section  may  be  used  In  the 
year  preceding  the  initial  enrollment  of 
third-year  students  in  such  school. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  an  application  therefor  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981; 

" (2)  the  school  enrolls  third-year  students 
not  later  than  the  school  year  beginning  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983: 
and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  receives  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  the  school  will  be  affiliated 
with  an  accredited  hospital  In  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  grant  Is  made. 

"PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  OR  DENTISTRT 

"Sec.  793.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry  to  meet 
the  costs  of  projects  to— 

"(1)  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  main- 
tain training  programs  In  preventive  or  com- 
munity   medicine    (Including    occupational 
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of   residency   training  pro- 

pharmacokinetics  or  clinical 

Ics. 

education   for  students  at 
that  serve  medically  under- 


or  clinical  education  in  spe- 

pharn^acy  practice   areas   including 

and  prevention,  primary, 

pediatric,  and  mental  health  care 

inpat  ent  and  ambulatory  practice 


Interd  sciplinary  programs  designed 
he^th  professionals  in  the  dellv- 
by  patient  care  teams; 


"(3)  schools  of  podiatry  to  meet  the  costs 
of  planning,  developing,  and  operating,  or 
improving — 

"(A)  cooperative  educational  programs 
with  schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy,  or 
hospitals,  including  the  affiliation  of  schools 
of  podiatry  with  academic  health  centers,  de- 
signed to  conduct  interdisciplinary  training 
or  enhance  the  clinical  or  didactic  education 
offered  by  schools  of  podiatry, 

"(B)  podlatric  educational  resources  in 
geographic  areas  In  need  of  such  resources, 
including  decentralized  education  programs, 

"(C)  programs  to  Increase  the  enrollment 
of  existing  schools  of  podiatry, 

"(D)  residency  training  and  continuing 
education  programs  in  podlatric  medicine, 
and 

"(E)  didactic  or  clinical  education,  includ- 
ing continuing  education,  in  the  prevention 
of  disorders  and  diseases  of  the  foot,  the 
detection  of  incipient  disorders  and  diseases 
of  the  foot,  and  the  recovery  of  foot  function 
to  regain  cr  improve  mobility,  particularly 
among  the  elderly;  or 

"(4)  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  to  meet 
the  costs  of  planning,  developing,  and  oper- 
ating, or  improving — 

"(A)  didactic  or  clinical  education,  In- 
cluding continuing  education,  in  veterinary 
medicine,  including  public  health  and  toxi- 
cology, pathology,  the  care  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals, the  development  and  use  of  animal 
protein  to  meet  nutritional  needs,  and  the 
study  of  aquatic  animals  to  improve  the 
quantity  and  safety  of  catches  for  human 
consumption,  or 

"(B)  clinical  education  In  the  care  of  food 
and  fiber  producing  animals.  Including  clini- 
cal education  at  practice  sites  remote  from 
such  schools. 

"  (b)  Funds  received  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for  the  development  of  faculty  for 
tbe  programs  supported  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $11,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983. 

"SPECIAI.  PBOJECTS  IN  NUTRITION,  GERIATRICS, 
BZRABIUTATION,  AND  THE  CONTAINMENT  OF 
HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

"Sec.  795.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  phar- 
macy, or  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entitles  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects 


"(1)  Improve — 

"(A)  the  education  of  students.  Interns,  or 
residents  In  nutrition; 

"(B)  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to 
health,  human  development,  and  illness, 

"(C)  the  evaluation  of  nutritional  status, 

"(D)  the  provision  of  nutritional  counsel- 
ing, and 

"(E)  the  use  of  nutritional  therapies  In 
the  treatment  of  human  disease; 

"(2)  Improve  the  education  of  students, 
interns,  or  residents  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  to  the  elderly  through — 

"(A)(i)  didactic  or  clinical  education  in 
aging  and  the  health  problems  of  the  elderly, 

"(11)  the  use  of  drugs  and  other  therapeu- 
tic modalities  in  the  care  of  the  elderly  (in- 
cluding the  manifestations  of  adverse  drug 
actions  and  Interactions),  and 

•'(ill)  the  unique  requirements  for  the  de- 
livery of  health   care  to  the  elderly,  or 

"(B)  interdisciplinary  projects  emphasiz- 
ing the  team  approach  to  geriatric  care; 

"(3)  improve  the  education  of  students, 
interns,  or  residents  In  tbe  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  individuals,  emphasizing  the  resto- 


ration, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  of 
functional  abilities;  or 

"  (4)  Improve  the  education  of  students.  In- 
terns, or  residents  In  the  economics  of  health 
care,  and  the  application  of  cost-contain- 
ment methods  In  the  delivery  of  health  care 
without  diminishing  the  quality  of  such 
care. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

"PROJECTS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  HEALTH 

"Sec.  796.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  or  podiatry,  or  appro- 
priate public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  to 
meet  the  costs  of  projects  to  increase  the 
participation  of  women  in  health  careers  and 
to  encourage  tbe  advancement  of  women 
by— 

"(1)  assisting  counselors  and  advisers  In 
preprofessional  schools  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  women  about  courses  of  study  and 
access  to  professional  careers  in  health; 

"(2)  providing  information  to  women 
about  sources  of  student  financial  assistance; 

"(3)  increasing  the  enrollment  of  women 
in  courses  of  study  that  are  prerequisite  to 
entrance  into  health  professions  schools; 

"(4)  Increasing  the  representation  of 
women  among  faculties  in  health  professions 
educational  Institutions;  and 

"(5)  providing  courses  or  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  women  health  professionals 
who  have  interrupted  their  practice  to  re- 
enter the  active  practice  of  their  professions. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983. 

"RESEARCH   AND   DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  797.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  appro- 
priate public  or  nonprofit  private  entities  to 
meet  the  costs  of  projects  to — 

"(1)  improve  the  education  (including 
contlniilng  education)  of  health  personnel 
through  the  research,  development,  demon- 
stration, application,  and  validation  of  In- 
novative educational  techniques,  materials, 
courses,  and  curricula; 

"(2)  enhance  the  evaluation  and  self- 
evaluation  of  the  competency  of  health  per- 
sonnel, including  the  establishment  of  new 
or  Improved  nvethods  or  systems  for  award- 
ing credentials  to  health  professionals;  and 

"(3)  develop.  Implement,  and  evaluate 
new  approaches  to  attracting  and  retaining 
health  personnel  in  locations  in  need  of  such 
professionals  and  In  professions  and  special- 
ties In  need  of  personnel. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983.". 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  G  of 
title  VII  Is  amended  by  inserting  "Public 
Health,"  after  "Programs  for  Personnel  In". 

(b)  (1)  Sections  791,  792,  795,  and  796  are 
redesignated  as  sections  798,  799,  799A,  and 
799B,  respectively. 

(2)  Sections  793,  797,  and  798  (as  in  effect 
prior  to  October  1,  1980)   are  repealed. 

(c)  Should  798(c)  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless — 
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"(A)  such  application  contains  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  in  the 
school  year  (as  defined  In  regulations  by  the 
Secretary)  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  applicant  receives  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  that — 

"(1)  at  least  tweny-five  individuals  will 
complete  the  graduate  educational  programs 
of  the  entity  for  which  such  application  Is 
submitted;  and 

"(II)  such  entity  shall  expend  or  obligate 
at  least  $125,000  in  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources  to  conduct  such  programs;  and 

"(B)  (i)  such  application  contains  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
number  of  first-year  full-time  students  en- 
rolled in  such  programs  shall  be  increased  In 
each  school  year  beginning  with  tbe  school 
year  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  full-time  first-year  students  enrolled  in 
such  programs  in  the  school  year  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979, 
by— 

"(I)  5  percent  of  such  number  If  such 
number  was  not  more  than  100,  or 

"(II)  2.5  percent  of  such  number  of  5 
students,  whichever  is  greater.  If  such  num- 
ber was  more  than  100;  or 

"(11)  such  an  application  contains  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
entity  shall  maintain  the  first  year  enroll- 
ment In  such  programs  at  the  level  of  such 
enrollment  in  the  school  year  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980, 
and,  submit  and  have  approved,  a  plan 
whereby  the  program  will  emphasize,  in  the 
curriculum  and  special  courses,  cost-contain- 
ment and  other  mechanisms  available  to 
health  planners,  and  administrators,  and 
managers  designed  to  maximize  cost-effl- 
clency  in  the  delivery  of  health  care,  such 
plan  to  be  implemented  in  the  first  year  of 
a  grant  and  a  report  on  the  progress  of  such 
plan  to  be  included  in  each  subsequent  ap- 
plication under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  such  application  contains  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 
and 

"(D)  the  program  for  which  such  applica- 
tion was  submitted  has  been  accredited  for 
the  training  of  individuals  for  health  ad- 
ministration, bnspital  administration,  or 
health  planning  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  meets  such  other 
quality  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.". 

(d)  Section  798(c)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  and  redesignating  paragraph 
(4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(e)  Section  798(c)  (3)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  is  tunended  by  striking  out  "Pro- 
fessions Education"  after  "National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Personnel". 

(f)  Section  798(d)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1979";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $4,000,000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  $4,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983"  after  "September  30, 
1980". 

(g)  Section  799  (as  redesignated  by  this 
section)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN 
HEALTH    AOMINIBTRATION 

"Sec.  799.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  ac- 
credited schools  of  public  health  or  graduate 
programs  in  health  administration  that  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  798(c)  (2)  (D)  to 
meet  the  costs  of  special  projects  to  develop 
new  programs  or  to  expand  existing  programs 


"(1)  disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion; 

"(2)   blostatistlcs  on  epidemiology; 

"(3)  health  administration,  health  plan- 
ning, health  policy  analysis  and  planning,  or 
cost-containment; 

"(4)  environmental  or  occupational 
health; 

"(5)  dietetics  and  nutrition;  or 

"(6)   maternal  and  child  health. 

"(b)  Costs  of  projects  for  which  funds 
may  be  received  under  this  section  may  In- 
clude the  costs  of — 

"  ( 1 )   continuing  education; 

"(2)  part-time  programs  for  advanced 
training  of  practicing  professionals  In  need 
of  new  knowledge  or  skills;  or 

"(3)  other  retraining  and  midcareer  lead- 
ership programs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Per- 
sonnel prior  to  awarding  grants  or  entering 
into  contracts  under  this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $8,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.". 

(h)  Section  799A(3)(D)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Commissioner"  after  "for  such  purpose  by 
the"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

(1)   Section  799B(a)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "planning,"  after  "State 
systems  for  the"  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  nurses"  after 
"allied  health  personnel"  in  paragraph  (1) 
in  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  for  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  allied  health 
personnel,"  after  "and  their  clinical  affiliates" 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(J)  Section799B(a)  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"new  roles  and  functions  for  allied  health 
personnel  and". 

(k)  Section  799B(a)  (5)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  section)  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  including  such  programs  designed  to  pre- 
pare allied  health  personnel  to  teach  or 
serve  in  administrative  or  supervisory  posi- 
tions" after  "allied  health  personnel". 

(1)  Section  799B(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section)  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(7)  Establishment  or  improvement  of 
programs  to  increase  clinical  competency  In 
special  areas,  subjects,  or  functions,  particu- 
larly long-term  care,  hospice  care,  disease 
prevention,  health  promotion,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  new  technologies.". 

(m)  Section  799B(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
this  section )  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof : 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Per- 
sonnel prior  to  awarding  a  grant  or  entering 
into  a  contract  under  this  section.". 

(n)  Section  799B (d)(1)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1979;":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ";  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983"  after  "September  30,  1980". 

TITLE  II— NURSE  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nurse  Education  Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  title 
VTII  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  A — Assistance  for  Nurse  Education". 

(b)  Section  801  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "fiscal  year 
1978.";  and 


(2)  by  Inserting  ",  $1,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  $1,000,000 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983"  alter  "September  30.  1980". 

(c)  Section  802(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "his  determination"  after  "approved 
by  the  Secretary  upon"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "determining". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  803 
(b)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary's";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  him"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Secretary". 

(e)  Section  805  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1980"  each  place  It 
appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  thereof 
•and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1983"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  per  annum"  in  subsection  (b) 
thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  "by  the  lesser  of  6  per- 
cent per  annum  or  such  percentage  per 
annum  necessary  to  reduce  such  net  ef- 
fective Interest  rate  to  7  percent  for  loan 
guarantees  and  interest  subsidies  first  made 
after  October  1.  1980"  after  "otherwise  pay- 
able on  such  loan"  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  It 
appears  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  In- 
serting in   lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities"  in  subsection 
(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  enable 
the  discharge  of  the  Secretary's  responsi- 
bilities"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "by  him"  In  sutMec- 
tlon  (e) ; 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  sums  required  for  the  fund."; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "derived  by  him  from 
his  operations"  In  subsection  (e)  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "derived  from 
the  operations"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities"  In  subsection 
(e)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  discharge  of  the  Secretary's  responsi- 
bilities"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "by  him"  in  tbe 
fourth  sentence  of  subsection   (e)    thereof; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  the  fourth 
sentence  of  suoeectlon  (e)  thereof  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  of  suljsectlon  (e)  thereof: 

(13)  by  striking  out  "him"  In  the  sixth 
sentence  of  subsection  (e)  thereof  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "this  subpart"  after 
"funds  obligated  under"  in  subsection  (f) 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 801";  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  ";  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  amoxint  of 
grant  funds  so  obligated  In  such  fiscal  year 
equals  the  sum  appropriated  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  801". 

Sec.   203.   Subpart   n   of   part   A  of  title 
Vin  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Subpart  n — ^Incentive  Grants 

"NATIONAL   PBIORrrr    INCENTIVE   GRANTS 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  grants  to  schools  of  nursing  to  sup- 
port tbe  education  programs  of  such  schools 
and  other  projects  and  activities  that  are  In 
the  national  Interest. 

"(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  shall  include  provi- 
sions relating  to  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or  In  a 
particular  year-class  in  a  school,  or  the 
numt>er  of  graduates,  on  the  basis  of  eetl- 
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equal  to  0.5  times  such  amount  for  each  of 
the  following  criteria  that  are  met  by  the 
school  In  the  year  in  which  a  grant  applica- 
tion is  made: 

"(A)  (1)  The  number  of  students  eniroUed 
In  the  final  year  of  training  at  the  school 
is  greater  than  the  numtier  of  such  students 
In  the  previous  year;  or  (11)  the  number  of 
students  graduating  Is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  students  that  graduated  In  the  previ- 
ous year. 

■■(B)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  in  the  preceding  year  are  em- 
ployed as  nurses  in  a  State  or  portion  of  a 
State  which  has  a  lower  ratio  of  employed 
nurses  to  the  population  than  three-quar- 
ters of  all  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(C>  No  less  than  15  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents entering  a  collegiate  school  of  nursing 
are  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted training  in  an  associate  degree  or  di- 
ploma school  of  nursing  and  who  have  en- 
rolled in  the  collegiate  school  to  complete  the 
program  offered  by  such  school. 

"(D)  No  less  than  15  percent  of  the  enter- 
ing class  are  from  underrepresented  minor- 
ity groups,  and  the  school  has  a  program  de- 
signed to  recruit,  retain  and  graduate  such 
individuals. 

"(3)  The  amoiuit  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
decrease  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  0.26  times  such  amount  if.  In  the 
year  in  which  a  grant  application  is  made, 
the  number  of  entering  students  is  less  than 
the  preceding  year. 

"(4)  The  amount  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  1 .5  times 
such  amount  under  paragraph  (2)  for  any 
school  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
In  any  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  A  reference  to  a  year  Is  a  reference  to 
a  school  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
$33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983. 
"appucation  fob  grants 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  in 
the  flecal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications  under 
this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  filed- 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  except  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training. 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  subpart  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor — 

"(1)  Is  from  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing; 

"(2)  contains  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  under  this  subpart 
and  such  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart:  and 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  sub- 
part.". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subpart  HI  of  part  A  of  title 
VlII  is  repealed. 

(b)  Subpart  IV  of  part  A  of  title  Vm  is 
redesignated  as  subpart  'HI. 

(c)  Section  820  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"special  project  grants  and  contracts 
"Sec.  820.  fa)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  nursing  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  public  or  private  entity,  to 
meet  the  costs  of  special  projects  to — 


"(1)  Increase  the  supply  or  Improve  the 
distribution  by  geographic  areas  or  by  spe- 
cialty group  of  adequately  trained  ntirsing 
personnel  (including  nursing  personnel  who 
are  bilingual)  needed  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  Nation,  including  the  need  to 
increase  the  availability  of  personal  health 
services  and  the  need  to  promote  preventive 
health  care; 

"(2)  Increase  nursing  education  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  from  underrepre- 
sented minority  groups  or  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
by— 

"(A)  Identifying,  recruiting,  and  selecting 
such  individuals. 

"(B)  facilitating  the  entry  of  such  In- 
dividuals into  schools  of  nursing, 

"(C)  providing  counseling  or  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  such  individuals  to 
complete  successfully  their  nursing  educa- 
tion, 

"(D)  providing,  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
entry  of  such  individuals  Into  the  regular 
course  of  education  at  a  school  of  nursing, 
preliminary  education  designed  to  assist 
them  to  complete  successfully  such  r^ular 
course  of  education, 

"(E)  paying  such  stipends  (Including  al- 
lowances for  travel  and  dependents)  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  for  such  individuals 
for  any  period  of  nursing  education,  and 

"(P)  publicizing,  especially  to  licensed 
vocational  or  practical  nurses,  existing 
sources  of  financial  aid  available  to  persons 
enrolled  in  schools  of  nursing  or  who  are 
undertaking  training  necessary  to  qualify 
them  to  enroll  In  such  schools; 

"(3)  (A)  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new 
nurse  training  programs  or  programs  of  re- 
search in  nursing  eduction,  or 

"(B)  significantly  improve  curricula  of 
schools  of  nursing  (including  curriculums  of 
pediatric  nursing  and  geriatric  nursing)  or 
modify  existing  programs  of  nursing  educa- 
tion; 

"(4)  provide  continuing  education  for 
niirses; 

"(5)  provide  appropriate  retraining  op- 
portunities for  nurses  who  (after  periods  of 
professional  inactivity)  desire  again  actively 
to  engage  in  the  nursing  profession; 

"(6)  provide  training  and  education  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  licensed  vocational  or 
practical  nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and 
other  paraprofesslonal  nursing  personnel;  or 
"(7)  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping short-term  (not  to  exceed  6  months) 
in-service  training  programs  for  nurses  aides 
and  orderlies  for  nursing  homes,  which  pro- 
grams emphasize  the  special  problems  of 
geriatric  patients  and  include  training  for 
monitoring  the  well-being  and  feeding  and 
cleaning  of  the  patients  in  nursing  homes, 
emergency  procedures,  drug  properties  and 
interactions,  and  fire  safety  techniques. 
Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C 
529;  41  use.  5) .". 

(d)  Section  820(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)(1)  POT  pajrments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  $17,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  payments  under 
grants  and  contracts  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
special  projects  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  not  less  than  20  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  used  for  such  payments  for 
special  projects  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2).". 

(e)  Subpart  HI  of  part  A  of  title  vm  (as 
redesignated   by   this  section)    is   amended 
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by  adding  the  following  new  section  after 
section  820: 

"CLINICAI,   EDirCATION    AND   PRACTICE 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  take 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit 
entities  (determined  by  the  Secretttfy  to 
be  capable  of  carrying  out  such  grants  or 
contracts)  to — 

"(1)  (A)  maintain,  improve,  increase,  or  ex- 
tend the  clinical  education  of  students  in 
schools  of  nursing,  including  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  new  training  opportuni- 
ties relating  to  primary  nursing  care;  or 

"(B)  assist  In  the  establishment  of  ar- 
rangements between  programs  at  schools  of 
nursing  and  nursing  practice  settings  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  clinical  education  of 
nursing  students,  or  assist  In  demonstrating 
and  evaluating  new  or  Improved  arrange- 
ments; 

"(2)  plan,  develop,  operate  or  expand  pro- 
grams for  the  preparation  of  nurses  In  the 
various  fields  of  advanced  clinical  practice, 
with  special  consideration  given  to  the  de- 
velopment or  expansion  of  pro-ams  In  geo- 
graphic areas  or  regions  In  which  there  Is 
a  critical  need  for  such  nurses;  and 

"(3)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  new  or  im- 
proved patterns  of  nursing  care  that  will 
promote  the  full  utilization  of  nurses  or 
assist  In  the  retention  or  reentry  of  ntirses  in 
su:tlve  nursing  practice. 

"(b)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1983. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  for  grants  and 
contracts  pursuant  to  subsection   (a)    (3).". 

(f)  Sections  821  and  822  are  redesignated 
as  section  822  and  823. 

(g)  Section  822  (as  redesignated  by  this 
section)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"advanced  NtTRSE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  coUerlate  schools  of 
nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to 
plan,  develop,  and  operate,  significantly  ex- 
pand, or  maintain  existing  programs  for  the 
advanced  training  of  professional  nurses  In 
the  varloxis  fields  of  nurse  training  to  serve 
In  administration,  supervisory,  teaching  or 
research  capacities,  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  advanced  training. 

"(b)  For  payments  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981,  $11.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Seotember  30.  1983.". 

(h)  Section  823  (as  redesignated  by  this 
section)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "who  are  residents  of 
a  health  manpower  shortage  area  (desig- 
nated under  section  332)"  after  "to  train 
nurse  practitioners"  In  subsection  (b)  (1) 
thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1978,"  In 
subsection  (e)  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) : 
".  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
$22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983". 

(1)  Subpart  III  of  part  A  of  title  vm 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 


"DESIGNATION   OF   NTTRSE   SHORTAGE   AREAS 

"Sec.  824.  (a)(1)  For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  the  term  "nurse  shortage  area' 
means  (A)  an  area  In  an  urban  or  rural 
area  (which  need  not  conform  to  the 
geo?raphlc  boundaries  of  a  political  sub- 
division and  which  is  a  rational  area  for 
the  delivery  of  health  services)  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  a  shortage  of 
nurses.  Including  nurses  In  advanced  clinical 
practice,  (B)  a  public  or  nonprofit  health 
services  organization  or  agency  that  the 
Secretary  determines  has  a  shortage  of 
nurses.  Including  nurses  In  advanced  clinical 
practice,  or  (C)  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
health  care  facility. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'health  care  factlltsr*  means  a  facility 
for  the  delivery  of  health  services. 
Including — 

"(A)  a  hospital,  clinic,  health  center, 
hospice,  or  other  facility  providing  acute 
medical,  pediatric,  or  surgical  services, 
obstetrical  care,  mental  health  care,  long- 
term  care,  or  rehabilitation  services; 

"(B)  such  a  facility  of  a  State  correctional 
Institution  or  of  the  Indian  Health  Service; 
and 

"(C)  a  Federal  medical  facility.  Federal 
facility,  or  other  facility  used  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  conduct  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  health  programs. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'health  services  organization  or  agency' 
means  an  organization  or  agency  that  has. 
as  one  of  Its  principal  functions,  the  delivery 
of  nursing  services,  including  public  or 
community  nursing  services,  home  health 
services,  and  other  nursing  services  for  the 
public  welfare,  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  Include  nurse  registries,  placement  or 
recruitment  agencies,  or  private  duty 
nursing  services. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by 
regulation,  promulgated  not  later  than 
March  31.  1981.  criteria  for  the  designation 
of  areas,  health  services  organizations  or 
agencies,  or  health  care  facilities,  in  the 
States,  as  nurse  shortage  areas.  In  establish- 
ing such  criteria,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  following: 

"(1)  The  ratio  of  available  nurses.  Includ- 
ing nurses  In  advanced  clinical  practice,  to 
the  number  of  Individuals  In  an  area  or 
population  group  or  served  by  facilities,  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  In  an  area,  or  in 
the  region  surrounding  the  facility,  organ- 
ization or  agency  In  which  It  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  nurses  may  be  recruited  for 
employment. 

"(2)  Indicators  of  a  need  for  nurses.  In- 
cluding nurses  in  advanced  clinical  practice, 
by  facilities,  organizations  and  agencies  In 
an  area,  taking  Into  consideration — 

"(A)  the  ratio  of  nurses  to  bed-days  and 
patient  visits. 

"(B)  the  type  of  patients  served,  and 

"(C)  the  budgeted  vacancies  In  such  en- 
titles. 

"(3)  The  number  of  nurses  who  are  em- 
ployed In  nursing  but  not  In  direct  nursing 
services. 

"(c)(1)  In  accordance  with  the  criteria 
established  under  subsection  (b) .  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate,  not  later  than  October 
1,  1981,  nurse  shortage  areas  In  the  States, 
publish  a  descriptive  list  of  the  areas,  orga- 
nizations, agencies,  or  facilities,  so  desig- 
nated, and  at  least  annually  review  and.  as 
necessary,  revise  such  designations. 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration — 

"(A)  the  recommendations  of  each  health 
systems  agency  (designated  under  section 
1515)  for  a  health  service  area  which  in- 
cludes all  or  any  part  of  the  area,  or  In 
which  the  organization,  agency,  or  facility 


under  consideration  for  designation  Is  lo- 
cated; and 

"(B)  the  recommendations  of  the  Oover- 
nor  of  each  State  In  which  the  area,  orga- 
nization, agency,  or  facility  under  considera- 
tion for  designation  is  located. 

"(d)  At  least  30  days  prior  to  the  designa- 
tion of  a  facility,  organization,  or  agency  as 
a  niu^e  shortage  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  written  notice  of  such  proposed  desig- 
nation to  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
such  entity. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  written  no- 
tice of  the  designation  of  a  nurse  shortage 
area,  not  later  than  60  days  from  the  date 
of  such  designation,  to^ 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  each  State  In  which 
the  area,  organization,  agency,  or  facility  Is 
located; 

"(2)  (A)  each  health  systems  agency  (desig- 
nated under  section  1515)  for  a  health  serv- 
ice area  which  includes  all  or  any  part  of  the 
area,  organization,  agency,  or  facility  so  des- 
ignated; or 

"(B)  the  State  health  planning  and  devel- 
opment agency  of  the  State  (designated  un- 
der section  1521)  if  there  Is  a  part  of  such 
area,  organization,  agency,  or  facility  within 
a  health  service  area  for  which  no  health 
systems  agency  has  been  designated:  and 

"(3)  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities  which  are  located  or  which  have 
a  demonstrated  interest  in  the  area  so  des- 
ignated. 

"(f)  Any  person  may  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  the  designation  of  an  area,  organi- 
zation, agency,  or  facility  as  a  shortage  area. 

"(g)  Upon  determining  a  nurse  shortage 
area,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  such  designa- 
tion available  to— 

••(1)  the  public: 

"(2)  specific  entities  with  an  interest  in 
such  designation;  and 

"(3)  entitles  in  need  of  such  Information 
for  the  conduct  of  activities  tinder  this  Act.". 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  830(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1978,"; 
and 

(2)  bv  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
$17  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  and  $19,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  ending  September  30.  1983". 

(b)  Section  831  (b)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  after  "1980":  ".  »2<X»-«» 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
$2  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  and  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983". 

STC  206.  (a)  Section  835(b)  (4)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  and  that  while  the  agree- 
ment remains  In  effect  no  such  student  who 
has  attended  such  school  before  October  1. 
1980.  shall  receive  a  loan  from  a  loan  fund 
established  under  section  204  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958". 

(b)  Section  836  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "he"  In  subsection 
(b)  (4)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  individual"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "him"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
borrower";   and  ..  _.. 

(3)  by  striking  out   "his  determination 
m  subsection    (j)    thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "determining". 

(c)  Section  837  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  after 
"1981.": 

(2)  by  inserting  "senior"  after  "may  he 
necessary  to  enable";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "continue  or". 

(d)  Section  838  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary";  and 
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oat  "to  him"  in  subsec- 
839   Is   amended  to  read   as 
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(6)  Is  amended — 
out  "Commissioner  of  Edu- 
:e  It  appears  and  inserting 
'Secretary  of  Education";  and 
out    "(8)"    after    "this 


tridng 


(2)    by    St 
clause". 

TITLE    m— NlnONAL    HEALTH    SERVICE 
Ci)RPS  PROGRAM 


Section  331  Is  amended  by 
lubeections  (c).  (d).  (e),  (f). 
u  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g)  (b), 
ri  spectlvely. 


(b)  Section  331  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  or  sup- 
port (through  grant  or  contract)  at  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and  as 
appropriate,  nursing  and  other  schools  of 
the  health  professions  and  at  other  appro- 
priate entitles,  service  preparatory  programs 
for  recipients  of  Corps  scholarships.  Such 
programs  shall  Include — 

"(1)  didactic  and  clinical  education  In 
primary  care  in  health  manpower  shortage 
areas  as  defined  In  section  332(a),  Including 
the  establishment  of  preceptorshlps  at  ex- 
isting Corps  sites; 

"(2)  exposure  to  the  unique  problems  of 
medically  under  served  populations;  and 

■•(3)  Information  dissemination  and  career 
counseling  on  practice  and  residency  train- 
ing opportunities  in  such  manpower  short- 
age areas. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  one  or  more  schools 
or  entitles  described  In  subsection  (c)  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).". 

(c)  Section  331(f)(1)(B)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "his"  and  "he"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(d)  Section  331(g)  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Corps"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Corps". 

(e)  Section  331(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  The  administrative  unit  which  ad- 
ministers parts  E  and  F  of  title  VII — 

"(1)  shall  develop  regulations,  guidelines, 
funding  priorities,  and  application  forms, 
and 

"(2)   shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  review  of  applications  and 
proposals  for,  and  the  awarding  of,  grants 
and  contracts, 
with  respect  to  the  Corps.". 

(f )  Section  331  (J)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a) )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  in  paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Health  and  Human  Services", 
and 

(2)  Inserting  "the  Commonwealth  of"  be- 
fore "the  Northern  Mariana  Islands". 

Sec.  302.  Section  332(a)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paraiprapb : 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  health  manpower  shortage  of  physicians 
stall  be  a  shortage  of  primary  care  physi- 
cians in  the  specialties  of  family  practice, 
general  practice.  Internal  medicine  or  pedi- 
atrics, or  of  physicians  whose  principal  field 
of  practice  Is  obstetrics  s^d  gynecology, 
psychiatry,  or  such  other  specialty  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  333  (d)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Prior  to  making  any  assign- 
ment in  any  health  manpower  shortage  area 
other  than  to  a  medical  facility  as  defined 
in  section  332  (a)  (2),  the  Secretary  shall 
first  seek  to  find  service  obligated  scholar- 
ship recipients  who  wish  to  enter  practice 
in  such  area  pursuant  to  section  753.". 

(b)  Section  333  (e)  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  provided  that  the  Secretary 
shall  first  seek  to  assign  to  such  area  a 
Corps  member  who  has  such  characteristics 
and  who  has  completed  the  training,  intern- 
ship or  residency  in  the  State  where  such 
area  Is  located.". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  334(a)(3)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  number  of  days 
in  his  period"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"tbe  number  of  days  in  the  period". 


(b)  Section  334(b)  (1 )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "he"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(c)  Section  335  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"he"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(d)  Section  336(3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  individuals  released  under  section  753 
from  their  service  obligation"  after  "the 
number  and  types  of  Corps  members". 

(e)  Section  338(a)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "September  30, 
1979;";  and 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ";  $133,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981;  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982;  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 3, 1983". 

SECnON-BT-SECTIOI»    StrMMABT 

Section  1.  Act  cited  as  "Health  Profes- 
sions Training  and  Distribution  Act  of  1980." 

Section  2.  Findings  and  declarations  of 
the  Congress:  Congress  finds  that  the  goal 
of  the  health  care  system  to  provide  all 
Americans  with  equal  access  to  high-quality 
health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost  is  depend- 
ent, in  part,  on  the  availability  of  qualified 
health  professionals;  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  goal  Is  jeopardized  by  the  high 
price  of  education,  high  levels  of  student 
Indebtedness,  underrepresentatlon  of  mi- 
norities and  women,  continuing  need  for 
health  professionals  trained  in  primary  care, 
wide  disparity  In  the  availability  of  health 
professionals,  and  a  critical  inability  of  many 
communities  to  obtain  and  retain  nurses. 
Congress  declares  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's partnership  with  the  nation's  health 
professions  schools  and  students  is  reaf- 
firmed in  order  to  assure  equal  opportunity 
for  Americans  to  enter  a  health  career  and 
to  assure  equal  access  of  all  Americans  to 
qualified  health  personnel. 

Section  3.  Amendments  are  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

Section  4.  Effective  date  October  1,  1980. 

■ntle  I — Health  Personnel  Training  and 
Distribution: 

Section  101.  Amends  the  title  of  Title  VII 
to  "Health  Personnel  Training  and  Distri- 
bution" and  amends  Section  700  to  set  forth 
the  general  duties  of  the  Secretary  for  train- 
ing sufficient  numbers  of  health  personnel 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  102.  Changes  the  name  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Personnel,  expands  the 
Council  and  includes  membership  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  an  allied  health  training 
center  and  interns  or  residents.  Revises  the 
health  personnel  data  collection,  compila- 
tion, and  analysis  authority  and  sets  forth 
periodic  reports  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress  concerning  health  personnel  and 
health  students  In  the  United  States.  Provi- 
sion Is  made  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  individually  identifiable  personal  data. 
A  general  technical  assistance  authority  Is 
added. 

Section  103.  Amends  and  extends  the  au- 
thority to  make  grants  and  loan  guaran- 
tees and  Interest  subsidies  for  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dental, 
and  other  health  personnel.  Removes  the 
restriction  that  construction  of  ambulatory 
primary  care  teaching  facilities  be  limited 
only  to  those  faculties  for  training  physi- 
cians or  dentists.  Makes  separate  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  construction  ol 
general  teaching  facilities  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  ambulatory  primary  care  teach- 
ing facilities. 

ElUninates  projects  to  prevent  the  cur- 
tailment of  enrollment  as  an  eligible  pur- 
pose under  the  construction  program.  Adds 
a  new  priority  for  construction  projects  for 
schools  that  are  expanding  from  a  two-year 
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to  a  four-year  program  and  for  new  schools 
that  anticipate  predominantly  minority  stu- 
dent enrollment. 

Provides  to  the  Secretary  authority,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Personnel,  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  enrollment  increase  requirements 
previously  imposed  on  grantees  under  the 
construction  program.  Prohibits  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  which  would  provide 
for  enrollment  increases  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  eligibility  for  construction  loan 
guarantees  or  interest  subsidies. 

Continues  the  loan  guarantee  and  Interest 
subsidy  program  for  construction  projects 
but  authorizes  increased  Interest  subsidiza- 
tion for  projects  initially  guaranteed  or 
subsidized  after  October  1.  1980.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  new  loan  guar- 
antee and  interest  subsidy  agreements  for 
construction  projects  for  a  cumulative  total 
of  principal  equal  to  the  amount  authorized 
for  grants  under  the  construction  program. 

Section  104.  Extends  the  federal  program 
of  Insured  loans  to  students  in  health  pro- 
fessions schools.  The  limitations  on  indi- 
vidual, federally  Insured  loans  and  on  fed- 
eral loan  Insurance  is  Increased  and  students 
in  graduate  programs  in  health  administra- 
tion, collegiate  schools  of  nursing,  or  physi- 
cian assistant  or  expanded  function  dental 
auxiliary  training  programs  become  eligible 
to  participate.  Removes  the  restriction  that 
students  cannot  borrow,  in  the  same  year, 
under  this  program  and  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  Adds  reasonable  living  expenses  to  costs 
for  which  Insured  loans  may  be  made. 

Extends  the  period  of  deferment  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  payments  and  permits  de- 
ferment but  accrual  of  interest  during  such 
periods.  Adds  a  graduated  repayment  option 
and  a  variable  interest  option.  Reestablishes 
a  maximum  interest  on  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan  to  the  average  of  the 
bond  equivalent  rates  on  91-day  treasury 
bills  plus  2  percent.  Eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  interest  payments  on  loans  In- 
sured under  the  program  must  be  made  dur- 
ing deferment  periods.  Adds  a  new  provision 
for  the  Secretary  to  discharge  the  borrower's 
liability  under  the  program  in  the  event  a 
borrower  fslls  to  complete  the  first  year  of 
studies  leading  to  the  first  professional  de- 
gree, under  certain  circumstances.  Elimi- 
nates the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  a  written  contract  with  a  borrower  un- 
der the  program  to  discharge  a  portion  of  the 
loan  obligation  for  service  in  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area.  (Borrowers  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  new  general  loan 
repayment  authority). 

Section  105.  The  health  professions  stu- 
dent loan  program  Is  continued  through 
fiscal  year  1981  but  only  for  senior  students 
who  had  previously  received  a  loan  under  the 
program  In  order  for  them  to  complete  their 
education.  Capital  distribution  of  the  school 
loan  funds  will  begin  in  fiscal  year  1981  and 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  Into  the  fund 
for  the  new  service  contingency  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Section  106.  A  new  service  contingent  loan 
program  Is  authorized.  The  program  provides 
need-based,  campus-originated  loans  to  stu- 
dents In  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
podiatry,  pharmacy,  public  health,  schools 
of  nursing,  graduate  programs  In  health  ad- 
ministration, and  programs  for  the  training 
of  physician  assistant  or  expanded  function 
dental  auxiliaries.  Interest  on  student  loans 
Is  completely  subsidized  during  the  period 
a  student  is  In  school  and  for  a  variable  pe- 
riod of  graduate  training;,  depending  on  the 
profession,  thereafter.  During  the  repayment 
period,  loans  would  bear  7  percent  interest 
except  for  loans  made  to  students  In  schools 
of  nursing  or  public  health,  or  in  programs 


in  health  administration,  physician  assistant 
training  or  expanded  function  dental  auxil- 
iary training,  which  would  bear  5  percent  in- 
terest. Additional  periods  of  deferral  of 
principal  and  interest  payments,  but  Inter- 
est accrual,  are  provided  for  periods  of  grad- 
uate training,  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
VISTA.  Peace  Corps,  underserved  areas,  and 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

In  return  for  Interest  subsidization,  tbe 
borrower  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  requested  to  provide  national  serv- 
ice in  positions  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  national  priority  needs.  This  borrower 
liability  would  exist  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  loan  repayment  period.  Students 
would  first  be  asked  to  volunteer  for  posi- 
tions designated  by  the  Secretary.  Remain- 
ing positions  would  be  filled  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  lot  from  remaining  borrowers.  The 
Secretary  will  discharge  the  entire  loan  ob- 
ligation of  the  student  borrower  under  the 
program  In  return  for  the  requested  service. 

To  finance  the  program,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  off 
budget,  with  established  annual  borrowing 
limits. 

Appropriation  authorizations  are  provided 
to  meet  Interest  insufficiencies  in  the  pro- 
gram and  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge the  loan  obligations  of  the  borrowers 
who  are  requested  to  provide  service  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  107.  Continues  the  program  of 
trainecships  to  students  in  schools  of  public 
health  and  graduate  programs  of  health  ad- 
ministration but  removes  the  requirement 
that  65%  of  the  traineeshlps  go  to  students 
who  have  received  post  baccalaureate  de- 
grees or  have  had  three  years  of  work  experi- 
ence in  health  services.  Instead,  traineeshlps 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  schools  and 
programs  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

Section  108.  The  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarship  program  is  continued.  The 
priorities  in  awarding  scholarships  are 
amended  to  include,  as  a  second  priority, 
students  who  have  borrowed  \inder  the  serv- 
ice contingency  loan  program. 

In  making  new  awards  to  students  In 
schools  of  medicine  and  ostec^wthy,  80  per- 
cent of  the  awards  are  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
scholarships  to  eligible  applicants  in  schools 
of  medicine  and  osteopathy  in  each  State 
proportionate  to  the  need  for  physicians  to 
provide  services  In  shortage  areas  in  the 
State. 

•nie  Secretary  is  required  to  approve  schol- 
arship applications  prior  to  August  1  of  each 
year  and  to  promptly  notify  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  award. 

A  single  administrative  unit  is  to  admin- 
ister the  scholarship  program,  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  programs  and  the  edu- 
cational support  programs  in  Parts  E  and  F 
of  Title  Vn. 

The  option  for  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarship  recipients  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  through  an  independent  prac- 
tice arrangement  is  continued,  but  the  op- 
tion Is  expanded  to  Include  Individuals  who 
receive  scholarships  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Scholarship  program,  the  forerunner 
to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Schol- 
arship program.  The  requirement  that  a  suf- 
ficient financial  base  to  sustain  practice  and 
to  provide  the  individual  with  inotwie  equiv- 
alent to  the  Income  of  members  of  the  Corps 
Is  removed  and  a  new  requirement  that  in- 
dividuals serving  under  the  independent 
practice  option  agree  to  accept  assignment 
under  the  independent  practice  option 
agree  to  accept  assignment  under  the  medi- 
care program  is  added.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  such  individuals  tech- 
nical assistance  and  the  individual  is  re- 
quired to   provide  periodic  reports  on   tbe 


individual's  practice  to  the  Secretary.  In  or- 
der to  assist  individuals  establish  their  prac- 
tice in  shortage  areas,  income  subsldlxatlon 
and  the  cost  of  malpractice  insurance  is 
autborlzed.  In  addition,  eligibility  of  gpedal 
grants,  previously  limited  to  former  Corps 
members,  is  extended  to  individuals  entering 
this  practice  agreement. 

The  distribution  of  scholarships  among 
different  types  of  professional  students  is 
amended  to  require  80  percent  In  medldne 
and  osteopathy. 

Section  109.  Retains  tjie  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  scholarship  program  for  first-year 
students  but  changes  the  distribution  of 
funds  among  eligible  health  professions 
Bdiooli  and  reestablishes  the  maxlmnm 
amount  ot  the  award  to  any  student. 

Adds  a  new  program  for  the  Secretary  to 
repay  up  to  80  percent  of  a  student's  edu- 
cational loans  if  the  student  serves  for  up  to 
foiu-  years  in  a  health  manpower  shortage 
area. 

Section  110.  Repeals  the  health  professions 
capitation  grant  program.  Establishes  a  new 
national  priority  incentive  grant  program. 
Annual  grants  to  schools  ot  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  public 
health  are  authorized  for  the  support  of 
their  educational  programs  and  projects  and 
activities  that  are  in  the  national  interest. 

For  schools  of  medicine,  tbe  amount  will 
be  increased  if  objectives  are  met  related  to— 
the  enrollment  of  underrepresented  minority 
groups;  the  enrollment  of  women;  the  gradu- 
ation of  students  entering  family  practice: 
the  distribution  of  residency  training  physi- 
cians in  primary  care;  the  enrcHlment  of 
students  from  health  manpower  shortage 
eireas  and  the  conduct  of  clinical  education 
In  primary  care  setting;  the  offering  of  edu- 
cation in  nutrition,  geriatrics,  prevention, 
health  care  economics  or  rehabilitation,  or 
the  preparation  of  students  to  pursue  careers 
in  clinical  investigation.  The  amount  will  be 
decreased  if  the  school  Increases  tuition  or 
enrollments  excessively. 

For  schools  of  osteopathy,  tbe  amount  will 
be  increased  if  objectives  are  met  related 
to— the  enrollment  of  students  from  under- 
represented  minority  groups;  enrollment  of 
women;  tbe  conduct  of  programs  for  the 
training  of  faculty  in  primary  care;  the  con- 
duct of  clinical  trainlitg  in  medically  un- 
derserved aseas  or  the  conduct  of  curricular 
offerings  in-  fiutrttion.  geriatrics,  prevention, 
health  care  economics,  or  rehabilitation.  The 
amount  will  be  decreased  if  the  school  in- 
creases its  tuition  or  enrollment  excessively. 

For  schools  of  dentistry,  tbe  amount  will 
be  Increased  If  the  national  objectives  are 
met  related  to — the  enrollment  of  students 
from  underrepresented  minority  groups:  the 
enrollment  of  women;  the  entry  of  graduates 
Into  general  practice  dentistry;  the  establish- 
ment of  new  residency  training  programs  in 
public  health,  general  practice  or  pedodon- 
tics;  the  "enrollment  of  students  from  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  and  the  conduct  of 
education  in  areas  where  underserved  popu-  . 
latlons  reside;  and  the  conduct  of  curricular 
offerings  in  dental,  care  to  the  elderly,  pre- 
ventive or  community  dentistry,  nutrition,  or 
health  care  economics.  The  amount  will  be 
decreased  for  Excessive  tuition  or  enrollment 
Increases. 

For  each  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  the 
amount  will  be  Increased  for  objectives  that 
are  met  related  to — the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents from  underrepresented  minority 
groups;  the  enrollment  of  women;  enrollment 
of  students  from  States  which  do  not  have 
schools  of"  veterinary  medicine,  and  clinical 
training  emphasizing  the  care  of  food  and 
fiber  producing  animals. 

For  schools  of  optometry,  the  amount  will 
be  Increased  If  national  objectives  are  met  re- 
lated to — tbe  enrollment  of  students  from 
underreprsMnted  mincxlty  groups;   tbe  en- 
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schools   of    medicine   to    convert   to   degree 
granting  institutions. 

Adds  a  new  authority  to  support  training, 
including  residency  training,  in  preventive  or 
community  medicine  or  dentistry,  including 
occupational  medicine. 

Adds  new  authorities  to  support  special 
currlcular  offerings  related  to  training  In 
optometry,  podltary,  pharmacy  and  veteri- 
nary medicine;  to  support  training  in  nutri- 
tion, geriatrics,  rehabilitation,  and  the  con- 
tainment of  health  care  costs;  to  increase 
participation  of  women  in  health  careers  and 
to  encourage  the  advancement  of  women  in 
such  careers,  and  to  conduct  research  and 
demonstration  projects. 

Section  112.  Extends  the  programs  for 
training  in  public  health,  health  administra- 
tion and  in  allied  health  but  adds  new  re- 
quirements for  cost-sharing  and  education 
related  to  cost-containment  for  programs  in 
health  administration. 

Repeals  traineeship  authority  for  advanced 
training  in  allied  health  professions  educa- 
tion In  lieu  of  a  new  project  purpose  for  ad- 
vanced training  and  repeals  traineeships  for 
the  disadvantaged  in  lieu  of  the  addition  of 
aUled  health  training  center  eligibility  under 
the  general  disadvantaged  assistance  author- 
ity. 

Title  n— Nurse  Education  Amendments: 

Section  201.  Cites  the  title  as  the  "Nurse 
Education   Amendments   of    1980." 

Section  202.  Extends  the  program  of  nurs- 
ing grant,  loan  guarantees  and  interest  sub- 
sidles  for  construction  of  nursing  education 
facilities  for  three  years  and  liberalizes  in- 
terest subsidy  payments  for  new  projects. 
Limits  the  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  or 
for  which  Interest  subsidies  are  paid  to  the 
amount  of  fimds  obligated  annually  for 
grants. 

Section  203.  Repeals  the  capitation  grant 
program.  Establishes  a  new  program  of  na- 
tional priority  Incentive  grants  to  support 
the  education  programs  of  schools  of  nurs- 
ing and  other  projects  and  activities  that 
are  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  incentive  grant  program  Increases  the 
amount  of  support  to  any  school  of  nursing 
which  increases  the  number  of  students  in 
a  senior  or  graduating  class,  which  has  a 
substantial  portion  of  Its  graduates  enter- 
ing service  In  areas  with  few  nurses,  which 
provides  opportvmltles  for  registered  nursee 
to  complete  a  degree  in  nursing,  or  which 
provides  substantial  educational  opportu- 
nities for  students  from  underrepresented 
minority  groups  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. The  amount  would  be  decreased  if 
a  school  did  not  maintain  its  first  year 
enrollment. 

Section  204.  Repeals  the  financial  distress 
program. 

(Nursing  schools  are  made  eligible  for 
financial  distress  under  Title  vn.) 

Reauthorizes  the  nursing  special  project 
grant  authority  with  minor  modification — 
the  elimination  of  authority  to  award  funds 
for  mergers,  and  the  addition  of  the  require- 
ment that  20  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated be  ufied  for  projects  related  to  the 
distribution  of  nurses,  and  20  percent  for 
projects  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents from  dlsEtdvantaged   backgroxmds. 

Adds  a  new  authority  to  support  the 
clinical  education  and  practice  of  nurses, 
including  the  education  of  nurses  for  ad- 
vanced clinical  practice,  and  to  demon- 
strate and  evaluate  new  patterns  of  nurs- 
ing care  that  will  Increase  retention  of 
nurses  and  promote  full  utilization  of  their 
skills. 

Extends  the  advanced  nurse  training  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  professional  nurses 
for  administrative,  supervisory,  research  or 
teaching  roles. 

Continues  the  nurse  practitioner  author- 
ity but  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
traineeships  be  awarded  to  residents  from 
health  manpower  shortage  areas. 


Adds  a  new  section  requiring  the  desig- 
nation of  nurse  shortage  areas. 

Section  205.  Continues  traineeships  for 
nurses  In  advanced  training  and  for  nurse 
anesthetists. 

Section  206.  Limits  the  nursing  student 
loan  program  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  awards 
to  senior  students  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion and  distributes  the  capital  In  the  loan 
funds  to  the  service  contingent  loan  fund 
under  Title  VII.  (Nursing  students  are  eli- 
gible for  the  new  service  conflngent  loan 
program.) 

Repeals  the  authority  to  transfer  money 
between  the  nursing  student  loan  program 
and  the  nursing  scholarship  program. 

Section  207.  Continues  the  nursing  schol- 
arship program  with  a  provision  that  grants 
will  be  ratably  reduced  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  appropriations. 

Section  208.  The  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Nurse  Training  is  retained,  as  are  the 
other  general  provisions  of  Title  VIII. 

Title  III — National  Health  Service  Corps 
Program : 

Section  301.  Adds  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  conduct  or  support  appropriate 
training  for  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  recipients  to  prepare  them  for 
service  to  medically  underserved  populations. 
Section  302.  Requires  that  designations 
for  health  manpower  shortage  areas  for 
physicians  be  specialty  specific. 

Section  303.  Requires  that  the  Secretary 
first  seek  an  obligated  scholarship  recipient 
under  the  indenendent  practice  option  be- 
fore assigning  a  member  of  the  Corps  to  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area  but  limits 
such  requirement  to  assignments  to  other 
than  a  medical  facility  such  as  a  community 
health  center.  Also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
seek  a  first  scholarship  recipient  who  has 
completed  his  or  her  training  In  the  State 
where  the  area  Is  located. 

Section  304.  Extends  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  program  for  three  years. 

PROPOSED  AUTHORIZATIONS 
|ln  millions;  fiscal  years) 


1980 
authori- 
zation 
in  cur- 
rent   

law       1981 


Proposed 


1982       1983 


Title  VII  of  Public  Health 

ServiceAct J8H.2?    J469.4    $533.5    $603.7 

Title  VIII  o(  Public  Health  .    . 

ServiceAct 103.0        106.0      118.0      129.0 

National    Health    Service 

Corps  program 82.0       133.0      200.0      250.0 

Total 999.27      7014      BsTi      ST? 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  2376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FOOD  STAMP  ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  Food  Stamp 
AccountabUity  Act  of  1980.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  the  flexibility 
it  needs  in  many  cases  to  prevent  fraud 
and  abuse  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  improve 
the  food  stamp  program  in  several  re- 
spects In  order  to  insure  the  integrity  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  to  save  the 
taxpayers'  money.  This  bill  also  provides 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  abil- 
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Ity  to  administer  the  program  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner,  and  to  prevent  the 
fraud  and  abuse  that  still  exists. 

TTie  Pood  Stamp  Accoimtability  Act  of 
1980  would  index  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram once  per  year  instead  of  twice  a 
year  as  is  now  the  case.  The  food  stamp 
program  is  already  indexed  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  which  is  known  to 
overstate  actual  inflationary  effects.  All 
Federal  programs  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  within  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
jurisdiction  are  indexed  once  each  year. 
This  provision  would  put  the  food  stamp 
program  on  an  even  par  with  other  pro- 
grams. In  this  case  we  would  be  saving 
the  taxpayers  $234  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

This  bill  proposes  to  make  all  college 
students  ineligible  for  food  stamps.  At 
this  time,  approximately  1  percent  of  all 
food  stamp  recipients  are  college  stu- 
dents. I  believe  that  a  college  education 
is  a  privilege,  a  very  special  opportunity. 
A  college  education  enables  an  individual 
to  earn  a  much  greater  salary,  and  makes 
an  individual  much  better  qualified  for 
many  jobs  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
open  to  them. 

In  addition,  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  Nation  have  special  on-cam- 
pus  employment  programs  for  their  stu- 
dents. Some  of  these  programs  are  es- 
pecially geared  toward  the  individuals 
who  are  most  in  need.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  food  stamp  program  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  supplement  the  in- 
comes of  those  people  privileged  enough 
to  be  receiving  a  college  education.  I  pro- 
pose to  remove  all  college  students  from 
the  food  stamp  rolls. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  would 
mandate  a  study  and  a  follow-up  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  system  that  the 
General  Accounting  Oflflce  (GAO)  has 
recommended.  This  system  would  require 
that  personalized  identification  numbers 
be  punched  into  food  stamp  coupons. 
This  would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  people  to  use  stolen  food  stamps  or 
for  people  to  use  food  stamps  given  to 
them  by  a  friend,  and  so  forth.  This  pro- 
vision would  provide  for  a  study  of  a  sys- 
tem for  prohibiting  anyone  besides  the 
intended  recipient  from  using  food 
stamps. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Accountability  Act  of 
1980  provides  the  States  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  verifying  income  information,  and 
other  factors  for  eligibility,  before  cer- 
tifying those  applicants  for  food  stamps. 
At  this  time,  a  State  agency  must  be 
reasonably  certain  that  an  applicant  is 
falsifying  information  before  they  can 
take  steps  to  verify  this  information. 
Many  times  it  may  appear  very  obvious 
that  an  applicant  Is  misrepresenting 
their  family  size  or  other  information. 
Yet  the  State  agency  has  no  flexibility 
in  checking  on  this  information  without 
some  sort  of  evidence.  This  section  of 
the  bill  puts  some  flexibility  Into  the 
system  by  allowing  the  State  agency  to 
double  check  or  verify  information  be- 
fore an  applicant  Is  certified. 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation 
would  establish  a  photo  identification 
system.  This  system  would  only  apply 
to  metropolitan  areas  with  50.000  or 
more  inhabitants.  In  smaller  areas  such 
a  system  may  not  be  cost-efTectlve. 


Although  a  photo  ID  system  will  cost 
some  money,  it  is  designed  to  save  money 
in  the  long  run.  By  requiring  a  photo 
ID,  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  person  with  food  stamps  purchasing 
goods  in  the  grocery  store  is  really  the 
person  for  whom  those  food  stamps  were 
intended.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  fraud  that  is  widely  reported 
in  some  of  our  larger  metropolitan  areas, 
where  it  is  easier  to  "get  around  the 
system." 

The  Pood  Stamp  Accountability  Act  of 
1980  contains  a  provision  to  allow  cross- 
checks with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  and  also 
the  State  unemployment  agencies.  By 
providing  the  ability  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  cross-check  information  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  State  unemployment 
agencies,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  allow  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  flexibility  in 
tracking  down  food  stamp  recipients  or 
applicants  who  are  not  eligible.  Prior  to 
now  we  have  not  provided  our  own  Gov- 
ernment workers  with  the  flexibility  to 
track  down  many  reported  abuses  of  the 
system.  Such  flexibility  has  been  long 
needed. 

Finally,  this  legislation  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  50  percent  reimbursement  to 
the  States  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  workfare  programs.  I  believe  this  pro- 
vision is  important  because  the  States 
should  be  rewarded  and  not  punished 
for  effective  workfare  programs. 

Although  the  final  report  is  not  yet 
available,  it  appears  that  the  workfare 
program  ts  quite  effective  in  getting  peo- 
ple off  the  program  who  are  not  truly  in 
need.  The  workfare  pilot  project  requires 
food  stamp  recipients  to  work  at  mini- 
mum wage  in  order  to  earn  their  food 
stamps.  Such  a  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  people  off  the  program 
who  are  not  truly  in  need  but  who  would 
rather  receive  food  stamps  than  work. 
These  programs  cost  money  to  adminis- 
ter. Yet  I  believe  that  the  States  should 
be  rewarded  for  having  these  programs 
and  such  programs  should  be  encour- 
aged. Therefore,  I  propose  to  reimburse 
the  States  for  half  of  the  administrative 
costs  to  administer  these  workfare  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  nearing  $10  billion  in  cost  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  At  the  same  time  we  are  fac- 
ing demands  from  our  constituents  for 
a  balanced  Federal  budget.  We  can  no 
longer  let  programs  such  as  the  food 
stamp  program  continue  to  grow  at  such 
an  alarming  rate.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  protect  the  benefits  for  the  very 
poor,  those  who  are  truly  in  need.  My 
bill  proposes  to  protect  these  benefits  for 
the  very  poor  while  cracking  down  on 
flagrant  abuses  which  are  an  insult  to 
the  American  taxpayer.* 


By  Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Williams,    Mr.   Kxitnedt,    and 
Mr.  Metzenbattm)  : 
S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public   Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
grants  and  fellowships  for  health  care 
management,  to  provide  grants  for  spe- 
cial projects  to  encourage  geographic  and 


speciality  distribution  of  physicians,  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  with  regard  to  alien  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH   CAKE    MANAGEMZNT    AITD    HEALTH   CAKE 
PEKSONNEL    DISTRIBUTION   IMPROTEMnrr   ACT 

OP  iseo 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  along  with 
Senators  Willums,  Kennedy,  and  Mrr- 
ZENBAUM  the  Health  Care  Management 
and  Health  Care  Personnel  Distribution 
Improvement  Act  of  1980.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is:  First,  to  address  the  critical 
need  to  improve  management  in  health 
care;  and  second,  to  improve  the  geo- 
graphic and  speciality  distribution  of 
health  professionals  by  focusing  on  such 
influential  factors  as  the  residency  train- 
ing experience  and  reimbursement  poli- 
cies. 

TITLE    I HEALTH    CAEE    MANAGEMENT 

IMPROVE  ME  NT 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  quality 
of  health  care  falls  far  short  of  its  po- 
tential. Examples  of  severely  misman- 
aged health  care  facilities — hospitals, 
long-term  care  facilities,  ambulatory 
care  clinics  and  other  facilities — are  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  Management  indisput- 
ably plays  a  crucial  role  in  determining 
the  cost,  quality,  availability  and  accessi- 
bility of  health  care  services;  unfcwtu- 
nately,  I  believe  we  have  not  recognized 
this  role  and  have  neglected  to  give  man- 
agement the  attention  it  deserves. 

For  too  long,  management  in  health 
care  has  been  viewed  as  an  activity  which 
takes  away  dollars  from  services.  It  is 
time  to  abandon  this  notion.  As  this 
Nation  places  increasing  emphasis  on 
controlling  health  care  costs  and  improv- 
ing the  allocation  of  health  care  re- 
sources, it  is  critically  important  that  we 
make  certain  that  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  is  supported  by  a  soUd 
management  foundation. 

The  fundamental  goal  of  the  health 
care  system  is  to  provide  high  quality 
health  care  services  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  financial  status,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  health  care  is  also  big 
business.  Health  care  is  the  third  largest 
economic  sector  in  the  United  States. 
Hospitals  alone  employ  over  3  million 
people  and  maintain  assets  of  over  $80 
billion.  In  1978.  $192  billion  was  spent  on 
health  care  in  this  country— 9.1  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  This  jrear, 
estimates  Indicate  that  health  care  ex- 
penditures will  exceed  the  $245  billion 
mark.  We  must  seek  to  assure  that  this 
major  component  of  our  economy  is  op- 
erating as  efficiently  as  possible — ^thls 
can  only  improve  our  ability  to  attain  our 
goals. 

With  respect  to  the  health  care  system 
as  a  whole,  we  hear  from  many  sources 
within  the  field  that  it  is  undermanaged, 
ill  managed,  or  at  worst,  not  managed  at 
all;  and.  with  respect  to  the  individual 
organizational  unit— the  hospital,  the 
nursing  home,  the  HMO,  the  community 
or  migrant  health  center,  the  fee-for- 
service  group  practice — we  hear  that 
there  is  wide  variation  in  how  well  those 
organizations  are  managed.    Moreover, 
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of  imique  management  skills  to  deal  with 
these  important  and  influential  factors 

Concern  about  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment in  health  care  has  manifested  itself 
indirectly  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  recent 
yea's.  For  example,  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  have  responded  to  criti- 
cism that  there  is  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  health  care  by  developing,  and  in  some 
States,  implementing  proposals  to  trim 
excess  capacity,  reduce  hospital  expendi- 
tures, and  encourage  greater  attention  to 
efBciency. 

The  recent  enactment  of  major  pieces 
of  legislation  such  as  the  Health  Plan- 
ning Development  Act.  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  (PSRO) 
Act.  and  the  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization (HMO)  Act  can  be  seen  as 
Federal  attempts  to  redress  this  prob- 
lem. The  growing  acceptance  of  second 
opinions;  the  movement  toward  out- 
patient, ambulatory  services  and  away 
from  expensive  inpatient  services;  the 
increasing  emphasis  on  enhancing  com- 
petition in  the  health  sector;  the  de- 
velopment of  capable,  less  costly  pro- 
viders of  health  care  like  physician  as- 
sistants and  nurse  pr-'ctlt'oners;  and 
the  movement  toward  shared-service 
arrangements  among  hospitals  are  mani- 
festations of  the  concern  that  the  health 
care  system  can  be  managed  better.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  to  confront 
directly  the  question  of  poor  manage- 
ment in  health  care;  I  am  convinced 
that  a  concerted  effort  by  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  improve  management 
would  improve  the  cost,  quality,  smd 
availability  of  health  ere  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  represents  a  modest  but  wise 
investment  of  Federal  dollars  into  this 
critical  problem.  The  bill  contains  the 
following  four  major  components; 

PROCBAMS    IN    HZALTR    ADMINISTRATION 

First,  the  bill  continues  existing  sup- 
port to  programs  and  students  of  health 
administration  wh'le  requiring  needed 
curriculum  Improvements  and  providing 
suDport  for  curriculums  and  faculty  de- 
velopment in  management  disciplines 
determined  to  be  in  short  supply  in 
health  administration  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  ample  justification 
for  continuing  Federal  support  to  health 
administration  programs.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  160,000  health 
services  administrators  representing  all 
managerial  levels  were  employed  in 
1976;  by  1985.  the  requirement  for  such 
administrators  is  expected  to  rise  to 
230.000.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this  need, 
the  biU  extends  the  enrollment  increase 
policy  established  in  1975.  Today,  there 
are  36  of  these  programs  which  graduate 
approximately  1,500  students  per  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  support  for  fac- 
ulty and  curricula  development.  The  As- 
sociation of  University  Programs  In 
Health  Administration  (AUPHA)  re- 
ports inadequate  or  unavailable  courses 
and  a  serious  shortage  of  quaUfied  fac- 
ulty in  such  critical  disciplines  as  health 
services  finance,  health  planning  and 
epidemiology,  marketing,  economics, 
health  law,  in  formation  systems  man- 
agement, ambulatory  care  management, 
and  quality  assurance  and  assessment. 


The  bill  replaces  the  existing  authority 
for  grants  to  accredited  programs  In 
health  administration  for  traineeships 
for  students  in  such  programs  with  a 
new  authority  for  grants  to  programs  in 
health  administration  for  providing  fel- 
lowships to  such  students.  Under  the  new 
provision,  3  year  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  to  health  administration  stu- 
dents provided  that  the  program  agrees 
to  arrange  for  at  least  1  year  of  super- 
vised experience  for  the  recipient  In  such 
faciUties  as  hospital-aflUlated  primary 
care  centers,  community  or  migrant 
health  centers,  HMO's,  community 
mental  health  centers,  official  State  or 
local  public  health  agencies,  health  plan- 
ning agencies,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospitals  located  in  a  medically  under- 
served  area  or  facilities  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  or 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  ex- 
pose health  administration  students  to 
the  management  requirements  of  these 
important  facilities  and  to  permit  such 
facilities — which  often  desperately  need 
well-trained  managers — to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  management  expertise 
held  by  the  fellowship  recipient. 

HEALTH  CARK  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  HEALTH  CARE  MANAGERS  AND 
PROVIDERS 

Second,  the  bill  provides  support  for 
management  training  programs  for  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  other  providers  of  health 
care,  managers,  and  administrators  who 
occupy  leadership  positions  In  health 
care  facilities.  As  noted  earlier,  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation  determined  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
individuals  in  executive  level  positions 
in  the  health  care  system  have  formal 
entry-level  education  In  health  adminis- 
tration. Moreover,  the  American  Medical 
Association  estimates  that  as  of  August 
1978,  more  than  12,000  phvsicians  identi- 
fied administration  as  their  major  pro- 
fessional activity.  The  American  Nurses 
Association  estimates  that  approximate- 
ly 45,000  nurses  occupy  administrative 
or  managerial  positions,  but  that  only 
20  percent  have  had  formal  preparation 
in  management.  There  is  a  critical  need 
to  expose  such  individuals  to  the  most 
current  management  skills  In  order  to 
assure  their  effectiveness  In  these  vital 
roles. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
HEALTH  CARE  MANAGEMENT 

Third,  the  bill  calls  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  health  care 
management.  Such  projects  would  focus 
on  identifying  and  transferring  manage- 
ment skills  utiUzed  in  other  industries  to 
the  health  care  industry,  demonstrations 
involving  new  forms  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery and  other  protects  wh'ch  will  lead  to 
improved  management  in  health  care. 

REPORT 

Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  ouality  of  management 
in  health  care  and  recommendations  for 
ways  to  strengthen  and  improve  it.  In 
my  judgment,  this  report  is  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  bill.  Al- 
though we  are  all  aware  of  instances  of 
managerial  shortccMnings  and  failures  in 
specific    health    facilities,    virtually   no 
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solid  data  exists.  My  legislation  would 
authorize  the  HHS  Secretary  to  contract 
for  this  essential  study.  My  intent  here 
is  not  to  have  the  Government  evaluate 
the  private  sector,  but  for  this  study  to 
be  conducted  by  organizations  or  individ- 
uals who  are  most  expert  in  the  field  of 
management. 

TITLE  n HEALTH  CARE  PERSONNEL 

DISTRIBtmON  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  my  bill  seeks 
to  improve  the  geographic  and  specialty 
distribution  of  health  professionals  by 
focusing  on  such  influential  factors  as 
the  residency  training  experience  and  re- 
imbursement policies. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  RESIDENCT  TRAINING 

In  response  to  a  perceived  critical 
shortage  in  health  personnel  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion in  1963  to  provide  direct  Federal 
support  tied  to  enrollment  increases  for 
health  professions  education.  Between 
1963  and  1973,  enrollment  in  medical 
schools  increased  from  8,772  to  14,034. 
Enrollment  in  other  health  professions 
schools  (ODVOPP)  similarly  almost 
doubled. 

In  1976,  the  Congress  recognized  and 
began  addressing  the  problems  of  geo- 
graphic and  specialty  distribution  of 
health  practitioners  which  left  many 
Americans  without  adequate  health  care 
services.  Start-up  assistance  was  pro- 
vided for  new  medical  schools  whose  goal 
was  to  produce  primary  care  physicians. 
Support  was  provided  for  increased  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ships to  assist  students  with  career  goals 
in  primary  care  practice  to  attend  medi- 
cal school  in  return  for  providing  medi- 
cal service  In  an  imderserved  area  after 
graduation. 

Residency  training  programs  In  fam- 
ily medicine  and  general  internal  medi- 
cine and  general  pediatrics  were  sup- 
ported to  provide  innovative  graduate 
medical  education  opportunities  for 
physicians  seeking  primary  care  spe- 
cialty training.  Curriculxun  initiatives  to 
provide  undergraduate  student  primary 
care  prereptorship  experiences  in  the 
commimity  were  sponsored  to  help  rein- 
force the  primary  care  career  goals  of 
some  students. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  Initia- 
tives, significant  progress  has  been  made. 
The  number  of  fam'ly  practice  residency 
programs  has  increased  from  15  in  1969 
to  364  in  1979  and  the  number  of  family 
practice  residents  has  increased  from 
290  in  1970  to  over  6,000  in  1979.  More 
than  60  general  pediatric  and  general 
fntemal  medicine  residency  programs 
have  been  developed  and  50  percent  of 
first  year  residency  positions  in  teach- 
ing hospitals  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  are  in  primary  care  specialties 
of  internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  and 
family  practice.  Yet,  despite  this  prog- 
ress, only  38  percent  of  active  phvs'clans 
are  In  primary  care  specialties  and  this 
is  not  expected  to  change  dramatically 
until  after  1985. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  estimates 
that  50  million  people  still  live  in  areas 
designated  to  be  medically  underserved. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  must  con- 
tinue and  further  strengthen  our  efforts 
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to  train  health  professionals  who  are 
prepared  to  provide  medical  care  to 
underserved  populations. 

There  is  Increasng  evidence  that  the 
backgrounds  of  individual  medical  stu- 
dents, the  way  in  which  they  finance 
their  medical  education  and  their  edu- 
cational preparation  have  an  Impact  on 
specialty  choice  and  geographic  loca- 
tion of  practice.  Yet  most  Federal  ef- 
forts focus  on  imdergraduate  medical 
education. 

Medical  education  must  be  viewed  as 
a  continuimi  beginning  with  the  premed- 
ical  preparation  of  the  student  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  practicing  life 
of  the  physician.  While  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  undergraduate 
period  of  medical  school  and  increasing 
attention  to  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion, physician  practice  patterns  are 
inP.uenced  greatly  during  the  graduate 
medical  education  or  residency  training 
period.  According  to  a  1979  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Graduate  Medical  Edu- 
cation of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges: 

Graduate  medical  education  has  become 
as  Important  as  undergraduate  medical  edu- 
cation In  the  preparation  of  physicians  .  .  . 
It  Shapes  the  career  of  medical  school  grad- 
uates and  determines  the  spectrum  of  quali- 
fied specialists  that  will  be  available. 

The  residency  training  period  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  infiuential  periods 
in  the  determination  of  the  future  loca- 
tion, quality,  and  style  of  a  physician's 
practice,  yet  we  are  not  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided 
by  this  segment  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess to  achieve  national  objectives. 

One  of  the  major  factors  which  in- 
hibit changes  in  the  content  of  residency 
training  programs  is  how  residency  edu- 
cation is  financed.  The  major  costs  of 
residency  education  are  financed  by 
third  party  reimbursement  to  the  hos- 
pital as  over  80  percent  of  a  resident's 
time  is  spent  in  direct  patient  care. 

However,  because  the  current  reim- 
bursement system  provides  primarily  for 
inpatient  care  and  procedure-oriented 
ambulatory  care,  this  approach  has  a 
clear  influence  on  the  way  patterns  of 
hospital  services  have  devdoped  and, 
consequently,  on  the  kinds  of  patient 
care  experiences  which  dominate  the 
resident's  education.  This  results  in  little 
training  in  primary  care  in  the  ambu- 
latory sett'ng  and  little  or  no  oppor- 
timity  for  hospital  based  residents  to 
have  a  practice  experience  outside  the 
hospital  walls  in  the  communities  In 
which  they  will  practice.  This  also  makes 
educational  experiences  which  are  not 
traditionally  part  of  highly  technical 
patient  care  procedures  very  difficult. 
Thus,  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
psychosocial  aspects  of  patient  care,  or 
the  ethical  or  human  values  questions 
raised  daily  in  the  intense  hospital  en- 
vironment which  often  involve  life  and 
death  decisions. 

Residents  also  receive  little  or  no  for- 
mal instruction  in  the  organization  of 
the  health  care  deUvery  system  or  the 
particular  needs  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  will  practice  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  training.  Finally,  although 
residents  play  a  major  role  as  teachers 
of  medical  students  and  Junior  house 


staff,  this  Is  a  role  for  which  they  are 
usually  unprepared. 

Despite  the  obstacles,  there  is  clear 
justification  for  supporting  appropriate 
changes  in  the  residency  training  experi- 
ence. Data  has  shown  that  the  geograph- 
ical location  of  residency  training  Is 
significantly  related  to  the  area  in  which 
physicians  eventually  choose  to  prac- 
tice. Similarly,  studies  Indicate  that 
community-basied  practice  experiences 
and  exposure  of  residents  to  other  phy- 
sicians who  practice  In  underserved 
areas  and  support  a  broader,  primary 
care  approach  to  patient  needs  also  can 
have  an  impact  on  the  resident  phy- 
sician's choice  of  practice  location,  sta- 
bility in  that  location,  type  of  practice, 
and  style  of  practice. 

One  of  the  Important  Issues  affecting 
cost,  quality,  and  effectiveness  of  physi- 
cian practice  Is  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  the  patient — to  understand  the 
nature  of  patients'  problems  and  educate 
the  patient  about  their  illness.  Poor  com- 
mimlcatlon  results  in  repeated,  often  un- 
necessary, utilization  of  the  health  care 
system.  Data  also  Indicates  overuse  of 
expensive,  technical  diagnostic  proce- 
dures because  the  physician  falls  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  patient's  ill- 
ness. 

Technological  advancement  In  medi- 
cine has  been  a  costly  but  powerful  force 
for  improvement  of  our  ability  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  disease.  Its  very  power, 
however,  has  created  Increasing  dilem- 
mas about  Its  use.  The  consequences  of 
such  decisions — as  whether  or  not  to 
resuscitate  defective  newborns,  whether 
or  not  to  Initiate  and  maintain  life  siip- 
port  efforts  on  the  critically  and  ter- 
minally 111,  how  to  decide  on  allocatlcn 
of  resources  In  times  of  scarcity — ^not 
only  have  tremendous  cost  implications 
for  our  health  care  system,  but  also 
moral  and  ethical  Implications.  Increas- 
ingly, health  professionals  are  expected 
to  make  such  decisions  without  appro- 
priate preparation. 

Finally,  some  educators  note  that  the 
majority  of  a  medical  student's  clinical 
education  is  provided  by  graduate  phy- 
sicians (residents)  In  hospitals.  Rarely 
are  residents  prepared  for  this  teaching 
role.  Improvement  in  the  resident's  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  teacher  will  have  obvious 
positive  effects  on  the  quality  and  style 
of  clinical  training  of  the  medical 
students. 

The  Congress  already  has  taken  steps 
to  remedy  some  of  the  deficiencies  in 
resident  education  through  its  support 
of  residency  training  programs  in  fami- 
ly practice  and  general  Internal  medi- 
cine and  general  pediatrics.  However,  to 
be  eligible  for  funds,  these  programs  re- 
quire a  unique  structuring  of  residency 
schedules  which  is  not  always  possible 
for  the  more  traditional  programs,  even 
those  in  the  primary  care  specialties. 
Thus,  residents  In  traditional  programs, 
still  the  predominant  numbers  In  train- 
ing (family  practice  and  federally 
funded  general  Internal  medicine  and 
general  pediatric  programs  represent 
fewer  than  500  of  the  over  5.000  graduate 
programs  existing  in  1.700  hospitals  and 
facilities  In  the  United  Stetes)  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  educatlcoisJ  in- 
novation possible  through  the  grant  sup- 
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physician  practice  and  what  changes 
should  be  made  to  achieve  better 
distribution  of  health  personnel  and 
more  appropriate  health  services. 

Recognizing  this  need  in  1973,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  man- 
dated a  report  to  be  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  pursuant  to  section  15(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-233).  Among  its  other 
goals,  this  study  was  charged  to  deter- 
mine: First,  the  extent  to  which  funds 
expended  in  teaching  hospitals  under 
titles  XVrn  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  supporting  the  training  of 
medical  specialties  which  are  in  excess 
supply;  and  second,  how  such  funds 
could  be  expended  in  ways  which  sup- 
port more  rational  distribution  of  phy- 
sician manpower,  both  geographically 
and  by  specialty  distribution. 

In  March  1976,  the  Institute  submitted 
Its  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  The  recommendations  includ- 
ed the  following: 

Financing  mechanisms  should  be 
changed  to  provide  more  equitable  sup- 
port for  ambulatory  care  services  so  that 
medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals 
would  find  it  easier  financially  to  sup- 
port primary  care  training  programs; 
and 

A  major  study  should  be  undertaken  to 
reexamine  the  basis  of  physician  fees  and 
fee  allowances  in  public  and  private 
health  insurance  programs,  with  an  eye 
to  eliminating  inequities  in  reimburse- 
ment by  specialty,  type  of  service,  and 
geographic  location  of  practitioner. 

Subsequently,  a  variety  of  studies,  in- 
cluding the  1978  report  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine,  "A  Manpower  Policy  for 
Primary  Health  Care,"  have  reiterated 
these  recommendations  with  even  more 
specific  language  and  included  the  need 
to  examine  the  impact  of  reimbursement 
on  the  cost-effective  use  of  nonphysician 
providers  in  primary  care  settings.  As  a 
result  of  the  Surgeon  General's  recent 
report,  "Healthy  People,"  and  the  pro- 
posed national  health  planning  goals,  we 
must  add  to  this  list  of  concerns  the  ef- 
fect of  reimbursement  on  the  provision 
of  disease  prevention  and  health  promo- 
tion services  in  the  primary  care  setting. 

Some  limited  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  test  the  real  impact  of  these 
recommendations.  They  have,  however, 
been  insufficient  in  number  and  scope  to 
provide  us  with  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  make  decisions  about  the  opera- 
tional and  economic  feasibility  of  chang- 
ing the  current  reimbursement  system  to 
reinforce  incentives  for  providing  the  ap- 
propriate kinds  of  health  services  in 
medically  underserved  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  my  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  imdertake  and 
support  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  lead  to  appropriate  changes  in 
Federal  health  care  reimbursement  pol- 
icies to  encourage:  First,  individuals  to 
enter  careers  in  undersupplied  physician 
specialties  and  other  undersupplied 
health  professions;  Second,  health  per- 


sonnel to  practice  in  health  manpower 
shortage  areas  or  medically  underserved 
areas ;  and  Third,  the  training  of  gradu- 
ate physicians  in  ambulatory  care  set- 
tings. 

FOREIGN    MEDICAL   GRADTTATES 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  which  is  designed  to  avert  a 
potential  crisis  in  those  hospitals  which, 
over  the  years,  have  developed  a  signifi- 
cant dependence  on  alien  foreign  medical 
graduates  to  fill  residency  training  posi- 
tions. 

BACKGROUND 

In  response  to  a  perceived  shortage  of 
physicians  in  the  1960s,  the  Congress 
adopted  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  1965  which  per- 
mitted large  numbers  of  FMG's  (approx- 
imately 7,400  per  year)  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States  by  exempting  foreign 
physicians  from  the  origins  quota  sys- 
tem. Over  time,  many  inner-city  hos- 
pitals developed  a  significant  depend- 
ence on  FMG's  because  they  found  it 
easier  to  attract  FMG's  than  U.S.  medi- 
cal graduates  into  their  training  pro- 
grams. 

In  1976,  the  Congress  amended  the 
immigration  laws  to  restrict  the  fiow  of 
FMG's  into  this  country  for  two  reasons : 
First,  data  suggested  that  U.S.  medical 
schools  had  expanded  suCBciently  (in  re- 
sponse to  capitation  incentives)  to  pro- 
duce enough  physicians  to  meet  pro- 
jected supply  requirements;  second,  the 
United  States  was  criticized  for  causing 
a  "brain-drain"  in  foreign  countries  be- 
cause many  of  the  best  foreign  physi- 
cians were  coming  to  the  United  States. 
The  1976  amendments  essentially  placed 
foreign  medical  graduates  on  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  alien  trying  to  enter 
the  country.  The  law  raised  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  FMG's,  stressing 
proficiency  In  basic  medical  science  and 
English,  and  eliminated  the  favored 
status  of  foreign  medical  graduates  and 
the  occupational  preference  entitling 
them  to  immigrant  visas.  Foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  are  now  required  to  enter 
the  United  States  on  exchange  visas  (for 
educational  purposes)  which,  unlike  im- 
migrant visas,  cannot  be  converted  to 
allow  permanent  residence. 

The  1976  amendments  also  Included 
provisions  which  permitted  the  HEW 
Secretary  to  waive  the  new  restrictions 
for  hospitals  which  could  demonstrate 
that  the  loss  of  FMG's  would  substan- 
tially disrupt  the  hospital's  ability  to 
deliver  services  ("substantial  disruption" 
provision).  A  hospital  receiving  such  a 
waiver  should  continue  to  bring  FMG's 
into  its  residency  programs  while  devis- 
ing alternative  ways  of  attracting  health 
professionals. 

Unfortunately,  the  transition  period 
provided  In  the  1976  amendments  has  not 
been  successful.  Today,  many  hospitals 
still  are  relying  heavily  on  foreign  med- 
ical graduates.  For  example,  according 
to  a  report  recently  Issued  by  the  New 
York  City  council  president,  FMG's  oc- 
cupy more  than  50  percent  of  housestaff 
positions  In  18  hospitals  in  Nftw  York 
City;  furthermore,  almost  41  percent  of 
the  housestaff  positions  at  the  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corporation  hospitals' — 
New  York  City's  municipal  hospital  sys- 
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tem — are  occupied  by  FMG's.  Given  this 
situation,  I  believe  that  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  these  hospitals  to  overcome 
this  problem  by  themselves.  I  believe  we 
will  achieve  our  goal  of  reducing  depend- 
ence on  FMG's  only  if  there  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  affected  hospitals. 
My  bill  seeks  to  foster  this  important 
partnership  by: 

First.  Extending  the  waiver  authorities 
for  5  additional  years  (through  1985) . 

Second.  Requiring  the  HHS  Secretary 
to:  First,  identify  those  States  In  which 
there  are  hospitals  with  accredited  resi- 
dency training  programs  in  which  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  positions  are  filled 
by  PMG's;  and  second,  develop  a  plan  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  and  appropri- 
ate municipalities  to  reduce  dependence 
on  FMG's. 

Third.  Requiring  each  hospital  receiv- 
ing waivers  to  develop  a  staffing  plan 
based  on  the  services  It  provides. 

Fourth.  Calling  for  National  Health 
Service  Corps  personnel  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing dependence  on  FMG's  by: 

First,  permitting  NHSC  scholarship  re- 
cipients to  fulfill  their  service  obligations 
by  voluntarily  performing  their  resi- 
dency in  a  hospital  which  has  a  heavy 
reliance  on  FMG's;  and 

Second,  designating  such  hospitals  as 
highest  priority  liealth  manpower  short- 
age areas  for  purposes  of  assigning 
NHSC  personnel,  and  limiting  the  cost- 
sharing  responsibilities  of  the  hospitals 
receiving  Corps  members  to  a  salary 
equal  to  that  which  was  paid  to  the  PMG 
If  the  hospital  can  show  that  the  Corps 
member  replaces  an  FMG. 

Mr.  President,  v/hile  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  share 
our  medical  knowledge  and  expertise  by 
offering  education  and  training  to  for- 
eign medical  graduates,  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1976  which  calls  for  reducing 
this  country's  dependence  on  FMG's.  I 
believe  my  bill  will  do  much  to  move  us 
closer  to  this  goal,  yet  will  insure  that 
no  serious  disruption  of  services  occurs  in 
the  shortrun  in  institutions  which  pro- 
vide badly  needed  services  to  many 
people. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AND  NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF    1980 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  also  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Health  Professional  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  and  Nurse  Training 
Act  Amendments  of  1980  introduced  to- 
day by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill  and  feel  that  it  re- 
sponds appropriately  to  current  national 
needs  and  objectives  such  as  improving 
the  geographic  and  specialty  distribution 
of  health  practitioners,  encouraging 
greater  minority  representation  in  the 
health  professions  and  making  many 
needed  changes  In  health  professions 
student  assistance  programs. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefiy  on 
several  sections  of  the  bill  which  I  feel 
are  of  particular  significance. 

The  first  Is  that  of  Institutional  assist- 
ance to  the  health  professions  schools. 
Congress  first  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  the  institutions  providing  health 


professions  education  in  1963  in  a  move 
designed  to  overcome  perceived  critical 
shortages  of  health  practitioners.  Finan- 
cial support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assisted  efforts  by  these  institutions 
to  meet  the  country's  quantitative  health 
manpower  needs.  More  recently,  with  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976,  we  continued  that  part- 
nership in  order  to  increase  the  supply 
of  professionals  providing  primary 
health  care  services.  Senator  Kennedy's 
proposal  recognizes  the  value  of  this  his- 
torical partnership  in  continuing  to  meet 
our  Nation's  changing  health  manpower 
needs.  The  proposal  effectively  balances 
the  need  to  be  fiscally  responsible  In  this 
time  of  increasingly  limited  resources 
with  the  need  to  do  whatever  possible  to 
overcome  remaining  barriers  which  pre- 
vent our  citizens  from  obtaining  high 
Quality  health  care  services. 

I  support  proposed  changes  in  the  stu- 
dent assistance  provisions  for  health 
professions  students.  These  are  needed  to 
assure  that  qualified  students  will  not  be 
denied  access  to  a  medical  or  other 
health  professions  education  because  of 
their  socioeconomic  status.  I  support  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  payback  options  for 
sucJi  support  which  are  consistent  with 
societal  needs  and  sound  academic  and 
economic  principles.  I  also  endorse  the 
new  and  continued  special  project  pro- 
visions for  medical  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions students  which  continue  to  re- 
enforce  the  goals  of  our  manpower  pol- 
icy through  educational  enrichment  in 
certain  priority  areas. 

Last  year,  I  authored  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  in  order 
to  provide  for  consideration  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  nurse  training  pro- 
grams at  the  same  time  as  all  other 
health  professions  training  programs. 
The  comprehensive  bill  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  contains  provisions  which  I 
believe  responsibly  address  the  most 
pressing  national  problems  with  regard 
to  nurses — to  wit.  Improving  geographic 
distribution,  minority  representation 
and  employment  retention — and  builds 
upon  the  principles  established  for  the 
other  health  professions  training  pro- 
grams with  regard  to  Institutional  sup- 
port for  nursing  schools  and  student  as- 
sistance for  nursing  students.  Although 
the  administration  continues  to  propose 
major  cuts  in  funds  for  nurse  training 
programs,  I  believe  firmly  that  this  Is 
the  wrong  course  of  action.  Severe  nurs- 
ing shortages  continue  to  exist  around 
the  country.  Because  nurses  play  a  criti- 
cal role  in  our  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem, I  feel  that  it  Is  Imperative  at  this 
time  to  continue  our  support  of  nurse 
training  programs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
like  to  acknowledge  and  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Schweiker,  for  the  bill  he  intro- 
duced last  December  dealing  with  this 
issue,  S.  2144,  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  and  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1980.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  his  legis- 
lation— particularly  those  relating  to  In- 
stitutional support— I  support  many  of 
the  ideas  and  policies  contained  in  his 


legislation  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  on  the  development  of  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

a   2378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care  Man- 
agement and  Health  Care  Personnel  Distri- 
bution Improvement  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 
TITLE    I— HEALTH    CARE    MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  management  plays  a  crucial  role  In  de- 
termining the  cost,  quality,  avallablUty.  and 
accessiblUty  of  health  care  services; 

(2)  the  quality  of  management  in  health 
care  facilities  does  not  meet  Its  full  potential 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  modern  manage- 
ment skills  are  not  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  nor  are  adequate  resources 
provided  to  assure  effective  management; 
and 

(3)  In  order  for  management  to  be  effec- 
tive m  health  care  settings,  physicians,  other 
health  care  providers,  managers,  and  admin- 
istrators must  receive  appropriate  training 
in  management. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to 
encourage  effective  management  of  health 
care  services  in  determining  the  cost,  quality, 
avallablUty,  and  accessibility  of  such  serv- 
ices, and  to  target  resources  to  Improve  man- 
agement in  health  care. 

Sec.  102.  Section  748(b)  (3)  (B)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (11)  and  by  redesig- 
nating clauses  (111),  (iv),  and  (v)  as  clauses 
(li).  (Ill),  and  (Iv),  respectively. 

Sec.  103.  Section  749  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"HEALTH  CARE  MANAGEMENT  FELLOWSHIPS 

"Sec.  749.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  accredited  schools  of  public  health, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  Insti- 
tutions that  offer  a  program  in  health  ad- 
ministration accredited  by  a  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  and  which  meets  such  other 
quality  standards  as  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion may  prescribe,  to  provide  fellowships  to 
students  enrolled  In  such  program. 

•■(b)(1)  No  grant  for  fellowships  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to.  and 
approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  In  such  form,  be  submitted  In  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  may  prescribe. 
Fellowships  under  such  a  grant  shall  be 
awarded  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  Fellowships  awarded  under  grants 
made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  shall 
provide  for  tuition  and  fees  and  such 
stipends  and  allowances  (Including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  and  dependency 
allowances)  in  accordance  with  this  section 
for  the  fellows  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary. 

"(c)  No  grant  for  fellowships  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  applicant  pro- 
vides assurances  satisfactory  to  5***_^^^[^ 
that   fellowship   recipients 


shall   receive   at 
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least  2  years  of  academic  training  followed 
by  one  year  o: '  supervised  training  by  tbe  ap- 
pUoant  In  a  lospltal-alBllated  primary  care 
center  under  section  328,  a  migrant  health 
center  \uxdei  section  329.  a  community 
health  centei  under  section  330,  a  health 
maintenance  organization  under  section 
1301,  or  a  hetlth  systems  agency  under  sec- 
tion 1512  of  tl  lis  Act.  or  a  community  mental 
health  center  under  section  201  of  the  Com- 
munity Ment<  I  Health  Centers  Act,  or  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofi  t  private  hospital  located  in  an 
area  designate  d  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 330(b)  (i).  an  official  State  or  local 
health  agency .  or  a  facility  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  P  iblic  Health  Service  or  the  In- 
dian Health  E  ervlce. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
iviated  for  p  aymenta  under  grants  under 
subsection  (a  .  »6 .000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septer  iber  30.  1981,  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  en  ling  September  30,  1982.  and 
•8.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983". 

Sec.  104.  (a  I  Section  791(c)  (2)  (A)  (1)  (U) 
is  amended  b  j  strlUng  out  "$100,(XX)"  and 
inserting  In  1!  eu  thereof  "$150,000". 

(b)  Section  791(c)  (2)  (A)  (il)  is  amended— 
(1)   by  strlling  out  "1978"  and  inserting 

In  lieu  thereof  "1982";  and 

(3)  by  strlling  out  "1976"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereoi  "1980". 

(c)  Section  791(c)(2)(A)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  strl)  Ing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clauM  (11)   (ni;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (ill)  as  clause 
(vl)  and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
clauses  after  c  ause  (11) : 

"(111)  contans  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  ;hat — 

"(I)  in  th<  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  It  least  7  percent  of  the  en- 
tering class  is  composed  of  Individuals  from 
minority  grou; »  and  individuals  from  rural 
or  urban  area  \  designated  by  the  Secretary 
imder  section  130(b)  (3) : 

(11)  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
entering  class  Is  composed  of  individuals 
from  minority  groups  and  individuals  from 
rural  or  urbtA  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  undi  t  section  330(b)  (3) :  and 

"(II)  in  tbi  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  { t  least  12  percent  of  the  en- 
tering class  Is  composed  of  individuals  from 
minority  grou|  is  and  Individuals  from  rural 
or  urban  areai  designated  by  the  Secretary 
imder  section;  30(b)  (3); 

"(Iv)  contains  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  [that  the  program  for  which 
such  applicatl>n  was  submitted  shall  pro- 
vide, or  plans  to  provide  within  12  months, 
either  directly  or  through  agreement  with 
an  appropriate  entity,  academic  courses  in 
at  least  three  of  the  following  disciplines: 

"(I)  finance  (particularly  as  applied  to 
health  care) , 

"(11)  marke:lng  (particularly  as  applied 
to  health  care) , 

"(in)  econ(  mlcs  (including  macro-eco- 
nomics and  ml  cro-economlcs,  and  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  health  economics). 

"(IV)  epidemiology  for  administration  and 
planning, 

"(V)  health  i  ilannlng, 

"(VI)  healtt  poUcy,  law,  and  regulation, 
and 

"(VTI)  Infon  latlon  systems; 

"(▼)  contalis  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  :hat  the  program  for  which 
such  appllcatlo  n  was  submitted  shall  provide 
a  concentration  or  special  emphasis  on  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 

"(I)  health  p  lannlng. 

"(H)  health  wllcy, 

"(III)  ambul  itory  care  services, 

"(IV)  long-ti  rm  care. 

"(V)  home  hi  lalth  care. 

"(VI)   multl'  unit  care  systems, 

"(Vn)  com  [>rebensive  prepaid  service 
systems. 


"(Vm)  mental  health  administration,  and 
"(IX)  any  other  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem determined  by  the  Secretary  to  require 
special  emphasis;  and". 

;d)  Section  791  (d)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  (4.500.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  $5,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983"  after  "1980". 

Sec.  105.  The  heading  of  section  792  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SPECIAL     FBOJZCTS     FOR     SCHOOLS     OT     PUBLIC 
HEALTH". 

Sec.  106.  Subpart  I  of  part  G  of  title  VII  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"SPECIAL  CtmSICULA  AND  FACTTLTT  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  TOR  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  HEALTH 
ADICnnSTSATION 

"Sec.  794.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  education  Institutions  with 
accredited  programs  in  health  administration 
to  meet  the  costs  of  developing  curricula  de- 
signed to  improve  training  In  health  care 
management.  Such  curricula  may  Include — 

"(1)  finance  (particularly  as  applied  to 
health  care) : 

"(2)  marketing  (particularly  as  applied 
to  health  care) ; 

"(3)  economics  (Including  macro  econom- 
ics and  micro-economics,  and  with  special 
emphasis  on  health  economics) ; 

"(4)  epidemiology  and  health  planning; 

"(5)  health  policy,  law,  and  regulation; 

"(6)   quality  assurance  and  assessment; 

"(7)  information  systems: 

"(8)  health  services  organization  and  man- 
agement for  students  In  health  disciplines 
other  than  health  administration;  and 

"(9)  management  of  ambulatory  care 
services. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'accredited  program  in  health  administra- 
tion' means  a  graduate  program  accredited 
for  the  purpose  of  training  individuals  In 
health  administration  by  a  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  puipose  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  and  meets  such  other  standards 
as  the  Secretary  may  be  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section,  $3,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  $5,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

"FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  794A.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  accredited  schools  of  public 
health  and  other  education  Institutions  with 
accredited  programs  in  health  administra- 
tion to  meet  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  faculty  development  programs. 
Such  faculty  development  program  shall — 

"(1)  train  Individuals  In  management  or 
other  disciplines  that  are.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  underrepresented  In  pro- 
grams of  health  administration  and  neces- 
sary to  Improve  training  In  health  care  man- 
agement: and 

"(2)  train  Individuals  experienced  In  such 
management  disciplines  with  respect  to 
health  care  issues  relating  to  the  teaching' 
of  health  administration. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
unless  such  application  contains  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  at  least 
three  individuals  shall  complete  the  program 
in  each  year  for  which  an  application  Is 
made. 

"(c)  Grant  funds  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  provide  12  month  fel- 
lowships to  Individuals  wbo^ 

"(1)  have  received  a  doctoral  degree  or 
equivalent  terminal  professional  recognition 


in  a  discipline  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  underrepresented  in  programs  of  health 
administration  and  necessary  to  Improve 
training   in  health   care   management;    and 

"(2)  agree  to  serve  as  a  faculty  member 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  in  an 
accredited  school  of  public  health  or  other 
educational  program  with  accredited  pro- 
grams in  health  administration. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981,  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  $1,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983.". 

Sec.  107.  Part  O  of  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subpart  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Subpart  m — Health  Care  Management 
/      Programs 

"TRAINING    IN    HEALTH    CARE    MANAGEMENT 
FOR   HEALTH    CABE   PROFESSIONALS 

"Sec.  799.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  education  institu- 
tions and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities  (determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  capable  of  cairylng  out  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section)  to  conduct 
management  training  programs  for  physi- 
cians, nurses,  other  providers  of  health  care, 
managers  and  administrators  in  health  care 
facilities  and  institutions,  official  State  and 
local  health  agencies,  and  health  planning 
agencies.  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  may  not  be  used  to  support  training 
with  respect  to  the  financial  gain  of  an 
individual. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion. $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and  $2,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983. 

"REPORT   ON    HEALTH   CABE    MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  799A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  with  an  appropriate  public 
or  private  entity  or  entitles  to  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  health  care  management  and 
submit  a  report,  including  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Secretary.  Prior  to  submission 
of  such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
report  available  to  Interested  parties  and 
affected  Federal  agencies  for  comment.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  such  report  In 
original  form,  accompanied  by  comments 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  any  interested 
parties,  and  any  Federal  agencies,  to  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
end  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
ressntatlves.  within  24  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain — 

"  ( 1 )  an  analysis  of  management  in  health 
care  and  a  comparison  of  health  care  man- 
agement and  management  In  other  major 
Industries; 

"(2)  an  identification  and  evaluation  of 
management  skills  utilized  in  major  indus- 
tries and  underutilized  in  health  care  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  such  skills  to 
health  care  management; 

"(3)  an  assessment  of  the  educational 
needs  of  individuals  In  or  entering  health 
care  management  positions: 

"(4)  an  evaluation  of  Federal  policy  with 
regard  to  reimbursement  of  health  care  serv- 
ices, the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
consumer  representation  and  participation, 
the  imposition  of  limdtations  on  administra- 
tive costs,  and  any  other  Federal  policies 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  have 
an  Impact  on  the  management  of  health  care 
facilities  or  institutions; 

"(6)  a  comparison  of  incentives  to  Indlvld- 
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uals  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  manage- 
ment careers  in  health  care  and  management 
careers  In  other  ma]or  industries,  and  ain 
evaluation  of  Incentives  to  individuals  to 
encourage  careers  in  various  types  of 
facilities; 

"(6)  an  evaluation  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  health  care  Industry  and  other 
Industries  with  regard  to  management;  and 

"(7)  any  other  Issue  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  contracts  under  this  section, 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.". 

TTTIiE  n— SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND 

EXPERIMENTS 

Subpart  A — special  projects  for  phtsician 

GRADUATE    TRAINING    TO    ENCOURAGE    IMPROV- 
ED  GEOGRAPHIC   AND   SPECIALTY   DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  201.   (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  avaUabllity  of  high  quality  health 
care  to  all  Americans  is  a  national  goal; 

(2)  there  are  many  areas  in  the  United 
States  that  do  not  attract  adequate  num- 
bers and  types  of  health  professions  person- 
nel to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  such 
areas: 

(3)  recent  patterns  of  physician  special- 
ization have  resulted  In  Inadequate  num- 
bers of  physicians  engaged  In  the  delivery  of 
primary  health  care  and  other  under  repre- 
sented health  care  specialties; 

(4)  the  geographic  location  of  residency 
training  programs  has  a  significant  rela- 
tionship to  the  geographic  distribution  of 
physician  personnel:  and 

(5)  clinical  experiences  and  other  educa- 
tional programs  during  the  residency  train- 
ing period  may  Infiuence  the  specialty,  prac- 
tice, location,  and  nature  of  future  physi- 
cian medical  practice. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  en- 
hance the  physician  residency  training  ex- 
perience in  order  to  Improve  the  geographic 
and  specialty  distribution  of  physicians. 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopa- 
thy, teaching  hospitals,  and  other  appro- 
priate entitles  with  accredited  physician 
residency  training  programs  in  internal 
medicine,  pediatrics,  family  practice,  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  and  psychiatry,  to 
meet  the  costs  of  Innovative  educational 
programs  for  physicians  In  such  residency 
proerams  that  encourage  such  physicians 
to  locate  their  practice  in  designated  medi- 
cally underserved  areas  and  health  man- 
ptywer  shortage  areas. 

(2)  Such  educational  programs  may  In- 
clud^- 

(A)  support  for  resident  preceptorshlps 
In  medically  underserved  areas  and  health 
manoower  shortage  areas  that  are  not  cur- 
rently part  Of  the  hoepitals'  regular  assign- 
ment of  residents; 

(B)  support  for  faculty  stipends  to  In- 
volve practitioners  who  are  practicing  in 
medically  underserved  areas  and  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  and  not  currently 
Involved  In  the  resident  teaching  program 
to  serve  as  preceptors  and  role  models  for 
residents: 

(C)  appropriate  educational  activities  for 
residents  regarding  the  unique  problems  of 
health  care  delivery  In  medically  under- 
served  areas,  or  the  cultural  characteristics 
and  unique  health  problems  of  Identified 
underserved  populations  in  the  reelon  served 
by  the  institution,  or  Informational  and 
career  counseling  programs  to  give  residents 
Information  regarding  practice  opportuni- 
ties In  imderserved  areas. 

(3)  Grants  under  this  section  may  not 
be  used  for  the  training  of  residents  cur- 
rently supported  under  Federally  funded 
residency  training  programs  in  general  in- 
ternal medicine,  general  pediatrics,  and  fam- 
ily practice. 


(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  public  health  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  costs  to  such  school  of 
providing  projects  to — 

(A)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  or  maintain 
a  physician  residency  training  program  In 
preventive  medicine  (including  environ- 
mental and  occupational  health);  and 

(B)  support  stipends  for  residents  in  any 
such  program  who  plan  to  specialize  or  woiic 
in  preventive  medicine  (including  occupa- 
tional or  environmental  health) . 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  osteopathy,  teaching  hospitals,  and 
other  appropriate  entities  to  assist  In  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  projects  to  plan,  develop, 
operate  or  maintain  a  physician  residency 
training  program  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  and  physician  residency  train- 
ing programs  in  other  non-primary  care 
specialties  designated  to  be  In  undersupply 
by  tbe  Secretary. 

(d)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
schools  of  medicine,  schools  of  osteopathy, 
and  teaching  hospitals  with  approved  resi- 
dency training  programs  in  internal  medi- 
cine, pediatrics,  family  practice,  obstetrics/ 
gynecology  and  psychiatry  or  federally  quali- 
fied health  irtaintenance  organizations,  com- 
munity health  centers  or  other  ambulatory 
care  facilities  affiliated  with  schools  of  medi- 
cine, schools  of  osteopathy  or  teaching  hos- 
pitals with  such  training  programs  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  new  residency  pro- 
grams in  such  specialties  based  in  such  am- 
bulatory care  facilities  or  expanding  existing 
residency  training  programs  to  significantly 
increase  the  amount  of  training  in  such 
ambulatory  care  facilities. 

(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  only  to  cover  the  educational  costs  of 
such  residency  training  programs. 

(3)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications to  conduct — 

(A)  programs  for  training  of  residents  in 
ambulatory  care  in  medically  underserved 
areas  and  health  manpower  shortage  areas: 

(B)  programs  that  Include  the  interdis- 
ciplinary team  approach  to  ambulatory  care 
delivery,  particularly  such  programs  that  in- 
tegrate the  use  of  nurse  practitioners,  phy- 
sician assistants,  and  other  auxiliary  i>er- 
sonnel  in  the  delivery  of  primary  care 
services: 

(4)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  not 
be  used  solely  for  the  training  of  physician 
residents  receiving  support  under  federally 
funded  physician  residency  programs  In  gen- 
eral Internal  medicine,  general  pediatrics, 
and  family  practice. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy,  teaching 
hospitals,  and  other  appropriate  entitles  to 
meet  the  educational  costs  of  innovative  pro- 
grams for  residents  in  approved  residency 
training  programs  that — 

(A)  prepare  residents  for  teaching  medical 
students  and  other  hospital  staff  by  provid- 
ing— 

(1)  programs  for  training  in  techniques  of 
teaching,  supervision,  and  consultation,  and 
ctirrlculum  development  and  evaluation 
methods  suited  to  the  clinical  setting. 

(il)  programs  that  provide  at  least  one 
faculty  member  with  experience  in  and  train- 
ing as  a  specialist  In  medical  education  and 
curriculum  development: 

(B)  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  ed- 
ucational programs  for  physician  residents  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  as  such 
sciences  apply  to  direct  patient  care  in  In- 
patient and  outpatient  health  care  settings; 

(C)  develop.  Implement  and  evaluate  in- 
novative educational  programs  for  physician 
residents  In  the  humanities  and  human 
values  (including  medical  ethics)  as  may  be 
applied  to  direct  patient  care  in  inpatient 
and  outpatient  health  care  settings; 


(D)  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  ed- 
ucational programs  to  teach  physician  resi- 
dents principles  of  cost  containment,  orga- 
nization of  health  services,  and  eplilemiology 
as  such  principles  apply  to  direct  patient  care 
In  Inpatient  and  outpatient  health  care 
settings. 

(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  not 
be  used  solely  for  the  training  of  physician 
residents  receiving  support  under  federally 
funded  physician  residency  training  pro- 
grams in  general  internal  medicine,  gen- 
eral pediatrics,  and  family  practice. 

(f)  Grants  under  this  section  to  support 
physician  residency  training  programs  shall 
not  be  deducted  from  the  net  cost  of  ap- 
proved educational  activities  Included  by  a 
provider  of  service  (as  defined  In  section 
18S1  (u)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  as  a 
reasonable  cost  of  such  services  for  purposes 
of  reimbursement  under  title  XVHI  of  such 
Act. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  and  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983. 

Subpart  B — Experiments 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take and  support  research,  evaluation,  and 
demonstration  projects  (which  may  include 
and  shall  be  coordinated  vrtth  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  authorized  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  ana  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967.  as  amended)  with  respect  to  changes 
In  Federal  health  care  reimbursement  poli- 
cies. Such  projects  shall — 

(1)  encourage — 

(A)  individuals  to  enter  careers  In  under- 
supplied  physician  specialties  and  other 
health  professions. 

(B)  health  personnel  to  practice  In  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 332)  or  medically  underserved  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
330(b)(3).  and 

(C)  training  of  graduate  physicians  In 
ambulatory  health  care  settings: 

(2)  determine  the  effect  of  different  reim- 
bursement rates  for  the  same  physician  serv- 
ices based  on  the  physician's  specialty  and 
the  effect  that  the  elimination  of  such  differ- 
entials may  have  on  physician  specialty 
choice  and  the  cost  of  health  care: 

(3)  determine  financial  incentives  neces- 
sary to  encourage  health  professionals  to 
practice  In  health  manpower  shortage  areas 
or  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  330(b)  (3): 

(4)  determine  the  adequacy  of  reimburse- 
ment for  non-procedure  oriented  physician 
services  and  the  economic  Impact  of  current 
reimbursement  policies  wmcemlng  prtx«d- 
ure-oriented  services; 

(5)  assess  the  effect  of  direct  reimburse- 
ment of  primary  care  non-physician  provid- 
ers on  the  cost  and  availability  of  primary 
care  health  services  in  health  manpower 
shortage  areas  or  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  330(b)  (3)  and  the 
cost  of  such  direct  reimbursement  to  the  en- 
tire health  care  system; 

(6)  determine  the  changes  necessary  In 
current  reimbursement  policies  to  encour- 
age the  graduate  training  of  physicians  In 
ambulatory  care  settings  (including  ambu- 
latory care  settings  In  health  manpower 
shortage  areas)  and  the  cost  of  such  reim- 
bursement policies  to  the  health  care  sys- 
tem: and 

(7)  assess  the  cost  and  impact  of  altering 
reimbursement  policies  to  include  reimburse- 
ment for  disease  prevention  and  health  pr«>- 
motlon  activities  in  the  primary  care  setting. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  annuaUy  submit 
interim  reports  to  the  Committees  on  Fi- 
nance and  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Oomxnlttees  on  Ways  and 
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change  visitor  on  or  after  January  10.  1978, 
or  acqxUring  exchange  visitor  status  on  or 
after  such  date,  for  a  program  under  which 
the  alien  will  receive  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation or  training. 

(c)  Section  212(J)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1980"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1985". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  332  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(1)(1)  Public  and  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals with  accredited  residency  training  pro- 
grams in  which  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  residency  positions  In  any  such  program 
are  filled  by  alien  graduates  of  foreign  medi- 
cal schools  shall  be  deemed  to  be  health 
manpower  shortage   areas. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  assignment  of 
Corps  members  under  sections  333  and  752 
(d),  such  hospitals  shall  be  considered 
among  facilities  with  the  greatest  health 
manpower  shortage.  Assignment  of  Corps 
members  shall,  whenever  possible,  reduce  the 
number  of  alien  graduates  of  foreign  medi- 
cal schools  In  residency  positions  In  such 
facilities.". 

(b)(1)  Section  334(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  after  paragraph   (3) : 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  case  of  one  or  more  Corps 
membars  assigned  to  a  hospital  described  In 
section  332  ( 1 ) ,  the  Secretary  shall  waive  the 
application  of  subsection  (a)(3)  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  In  order 
for  the  application  of  subsection  (a)(3) 
to  be  waived,  the  hospital  shall  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
position  available  for  the  Corps  member  or 
members,  whether  in  a  residency  training 
program  pursuant  to  section  752(b)  (5)  (A) 
or  as  a  practitioner  pursuant  to  section  333, 
is  attributable  to  the  termination  of  one 
or  more  positions  filled  by  an  alien  graduate 
of  a  foreign  medical  school  in  a  residency 
training  program  within  the  previous  12 
months. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
hospital  has  demonstrated  satisfactorily  that 
the  pcsltion  filled  by  such  Corps  member  or 
members  is  attributable  to  the  termination  of 
a  position  filled  by  an  alien  graduate  of  a 
foreign  medical  school  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 
the  sum  paid  to  the  United  States  under 
subsection  (a)  (3)  to  the  extent  that  such 
sum  exceeds  the  sum  paid  by  the  hospital 
to  such  alien.". 

ic)  (1)  Sectlcm  752(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "section 
753  (d)  (2)  and"  after  "Except  as  provided  In" 

(2)  Section  752(b)(5)(A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of: ",  except  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
chooses  to  perform  such  Individual's  resi- 
dency as  a  member  of  the  Corps  In  a  hospital 
described  In  section  332(1)  as  provided  In 
section  752(d)  (2).". 

(3)  Section  752(d)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  An  Individual  may  choose  to  perform 
such  Individual's  residency  as  a  member  of 
the  Corps  In  a  hospital  described  In  section 
332(1),  and  such  residency  shall  be  counted 
toward  satisfying  a  period  of  obligated  service 
under  this  subpart.". 

Sec.  303.  In  order  to  reduce  hospital  de- 
pendence on  alien  graduates  of  foreign  med- 
ical schools  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  States  in  which  there  are 
hospitals  that  have  accredited  residency 
training  programs  In  which  alien  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools  fill  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  residency  positions,  and  Iden- 
tify such  hospitals;  and 


(2)  develop  a  plan,  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  and  appropriate  municipalities,  with 
each  State  identified  under  paragraph  (1).  to 
reduce  dependence  on  such  alien  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools  through  the  utili- 
zation of  all  available  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resources. 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  appropriate  con- 
sultants to  assist  a  hospital  in  formulating  a 
staff  utilization  plan  as  provided  in  section 
212(J)(1)(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  the  bill  by 
one  of  its  cosponsors.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts   (Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by   Mr.   Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Health  Care 
Management  and  Health  Care  Personnel  Dis- 
tribution Improvement  Act  of  1980.  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  Sen- 
ator Javlts  today.  This  bill  compliments  the 
Health  Professions  Training  and  Distribu- 
tion Act  of  1980  which  I  have  Introduced  and 
which  Senator  Javlts  has  cosponsored. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  mtist  strengthen 
the  management  capability  within  our 
health  care  system.  The  health  industry  Is 
the  third  largest  industry  In  the  country. 
How  we  manage  our  resources  is  indeed 
critical  in  determining  the  costs,  quality, 
availability,  and  accessibility  of  health  serv- 
ices. Otir  success  in  being  able  to  achieve 
cost  containment  relies  strongly  on  this 
management  capability.  Therefore.  It  Is  es- 
sential for  us  to  strengthen  the  programs 
that  train  our  health  care  managers. 

Senator  Javlts  has  also  appropriately  di- 
rected our  attention  to  the  essential  role  that 
physician  graduate  training  plays  In  deter- 
mining where  our  physicians  practice,  and 
In  what  specialties  they  concentrate  their 
activities.  We  have  encouraged  the  growth 
In  the  number  of  residencies  in  family  prac- 
tice, primary  care  internal  medicine,  and  pri- 
mary care  pediatrics.  We  have  encouraged 
the  growth  In  psychiatric  residency  training 
programs.  But  we  must  also  be  concerned 
about  meeting  our  needs  In  other  special- 
ties such  as  physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bilitation, and  directing  the  attention  of  our 
residents  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our  under- 
served  populations. 

I  Join  Senator  Javlts  to  recognizing  the 
difficulty  that  our  large,  municipal  hospitals, 
which  serve  many  of  our  most  needy  popu- 
lations, have  In  meeting  their  requirements 
for  physicians.  I  believe  that  we  must  sup- 
port domestic  programs  that  will  solve  this 
problem.  Until  these  programs  are  in  place, 
we  would  consider  extension  of  the  provision 
that  permits  waiving  the  1976  requirements 
affecting  the  entry  of  foreign  trained  physi- 
cians. However,  we  must  regard  this  as  a 
temporary,  time-limited  extension.  Although 
I  support  the  thrust  of  Senator  Javlts" 
amendment,  I  have  strong  reservations  about 
the  extent  to  which  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarship  recipients,  as  interns  and 
residents,  should  be  permitted  to  discharge 
their  service  obligation  while  In  training  pro- 
grams in  these  hospitals. 

I  look  forward  to  examining  these  Issues 
with  Senator  Javlts  as  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  considers 
the  extension  of  the  health  professions  ed- 
ucational assistance  legislation. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  BeNt- 

SEN,  and  Mr.  Glenn)  : 

S.  2379.  A  bill  to  encourage  exports  by 

facilitating  the  formation  and  operation 

of  export  trading  companies  and  the  ex- 
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pansion  of  export  trade  services  gener- 
ally; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EXPORT     TRADING     COMPANY     ACT     OP     1980 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Heinz,  Javits,  Bent- 
sen,  Glenn  and  myself,  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  facilitate  the  formation  and  operation 
of  export  trading  companies  and  thereby 
expand  U.S.  exports.  This  legislation  is  a 
revised  version  of  S.  1663  which  was  in- 
troduced August  2,  1979,  and  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
on  September  17  and  18. 

The  new  bill  takes  into  account  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  received  dur- 
ing and  after  the  hearings.  The  response 
to  the  original  bill  and  the  draft  revision 
has  been  gratifying,  and  I  welcome  com- 
ments on  the  new  bill.  Hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  March  17  and  18  in 
the  International  Finance  Subcommittee 
to  receive  additional  testimony  on  export 
trading  company  and  export  trade  asso- 
ciation legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  bill  is  the  same 
as  the  original  version:  to  improve  U.S. 
export  performance  by  encouraging  the 
provision  of  export  trading  services  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  producers 
not  presently  realizing  their  export  po- 
tential. Small  and  medium-sized  com- 
panies and  agricultural  cooperatives  fail 
to  export  U.S.  goods  and  services  which 
would  be  highly  competitive  abroad  in 
price  and  quality. 

They  do  not  export  because  exporting 
involves  imfamiliar  risks  and  requires 
specialized  knowledge  and  skiUs.  Greater 
efforts  to  encourage  and  assist  U.S.  pro- 
ducers to  export  directly  are  desirable, 
but  for  most  producers  the  marginal 
costs  of  developing  fully  their  export  op- 
portunities abroad  will  prove  prohibitive. 
Export  success  will  depend  upon  inter- 
mediaries which,  by  diversifying  trade 
risks  and  developing  economies  of  scale 
in  marketing,  transportation,  financing, 
and  other  export  trade  services,  can  do 
the  exporting  for  U.S.  producers. 

A  great  variety  of  enterprises  provide 
export  trade  services  to  U.S.  producers — 
freight  forwarders,  brokers,  shippers, 
jobbers,  insurance  companies,  commer- 
cial banks,  export  management  compa- 
nies, advertising  firms,  trade  lawyers, 
foreign  purchasing  agents,  and  others — 
but  most  fulfill  only  one  or  a  few  of  the 
many  fimctions  required  to  engage  in 
export  trade.  Export  management  com- 
panies usually  do  assume  responsibility 
for  the  full  range  of  export  trade  serv- 
ices and  often  take  title  to  export  goods, 
but  export  management  companies  tend 
to  be  small,  thinly  capitalized,  entrepre- 
neurial firms  specialized  along  product 
lines.  A  few  American  trading  compa- 
nies and  trade  associations  specializing 
in  agricultural  commodities  or  raw  ma- 
terials do  exist,  but  do  little  to  expand 
exports  of  U.S.  manufactures. 

U.S.  producers  have  not  until  recently 
had  access  to  general  purpose  trading 
companies.  Such  companies  now  operate 
in  the  United  States,  but  on  behalf  of 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Western  European 
countries. 


Foreign  export  trading  companies  no 
doubt  contribute  to  the  growth  of  U.S. 
exports  as  well  as  imports,  but  offer  no 
long  term  resolution  of  this  country's 
trade  problems.  The  penetration  of  for- 
eign export  trading  companies  high- 
Ughts  the  necessity,  while  demonstrating 
the  feasibility,  of  UJS.  export  trading 
companies. 

The  free  market,  in  theory,  ought  to 
have  generated  U.S.  export  trading  com- 
panies long  ago.  But  the  market  forces 
are  imperfect  due  to  Government  regula- 
tion, the  structure  of  American  enter- 
prise, and  traditional  ways  of  doing 
business.  For  example.  Government 
regulations  exclude  U.S.  banks  from  of- 
fering most  export  trading  services.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  regulations 
prevent  export  traders  that  take  title  to 
goods  from  receiving  commissions  for 
freight  brokerage  from  carriers.  Anti- 
trust uncertainties  deter  U.S.  companies 
from  expanding  export  trading  activities 
in  cooperation  with  other  U.S.  produc- 
ers. American  businessmen,  by  and  large 
are  unfamiliar  with  foreign  customs,  do 
not  speak  foreign  languages,  and  are  un- 
aware of  foreign  market  opportunities. 
The  large  multinational  companies  have 
developed  their  own  export  markets,  but 
do  little  to  assist  other  potential  export- 
ers. Without  new  legislation  to  reduce 
impediments  and  encourage  U.S.  trading 
companies,  significant  export  potential 
will  continue  to  go  unrealized. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would  fa- 
cilitate formation  of  export  trading  com- 
panies and  the  expansion  of  export  trade 
services  generally.  The  bill  defines  U.S. 
export  trading  companies  as  firms  in- 
corporated in  the  United  States  and  or- 
ganized and  operated  principally  for  the 
purposes  of: 

(1)  exporting  goods  and  services  produced 
In  the  United  States  by  affiliated  or  un- 
affiliated persons,  and  (2)  facilitating  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  and  services  produced  In 
the  United  States  by  unaffiliated  persons  by 
providing  export  services  such  as  Interna- 
tional market  research,  advertising,  market- 
ing, Insurance,  legal  assistance,  transporta- 
tion. Including  trade  documentation  and 
freight  forwarding,  communication  and  proc- 
essing of  foreign  orders  to  and  for  exporters 
and  foreign  purchasers,  warehousing,  foreign 
exchange,  financing,  or  any  other  service  In- 
cidental to  export  trade. 

A  firm  need  not  provide  all  the  export 
services  listed  to  be  considered  an  export 
trading  company.  Virtually  all  existing 
export  management  companies  and 
many  other  companies  would  be  treated 
as  export  trading  companies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

Several  provisions  of  the  bill  would  in- 
crease the  financial  leverage  of  existing 
export  trading  companies  (principally 
export  management  companies)  and 
stimulate  new  entrants.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  would  be  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  guarantee  program  for  commer- 
cial bank,  or  other  private,  short-term 
loans  or  lines  of  credit  secured  by  ex- 
port accounts  receivable  or  Inventory 
held  for  exportation.  Exlm's  guarantee 
could  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial loan  extended.  The  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors  would  be  charged 
with  evaluating   the  need   for  Exim's 


guarantees,  the  financial  risk  entailed, 
and  the  beneficial  impact  on  U.S.  ex- 
port*. The  Eximbank  guarantee  program 
would  be  available  to  United  States  direct 
exporters  as  well  as  export  trading  com- 
panies. Guarantees,  like  other  Bank 
commitments,  would  be  subject  to 
limitations  contained  in  annual  appro- 
priations bills. 

Eximbank  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  direct  loans  or  extend  loan  guar- 
antees to  enable  export  trading  com- 
panies to  meet  operating  expenses  during 
the  first  5  years  of  the  company's  opera- 
tion or  during  any  one  5-year  period 
in  which  a  company  formed  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  undertook 
major  expansion  of  its  export  services 
to  unaffiliated  producers.  Such  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  would  be  provided  only 
in  cases  where  private  credit  sources 
had  declined  to  provide  financing,  and 
where  the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors 
believed  there  was  sufficient  likelihood  of 
repayment.  Loans  and  loan  guarantees 
to  any  one  firm  could  not  exceed  SI  mil- 
lion in  any  single  year  of  $2.5  million 
during  the  5-year  period,  and  could  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  operating 
expenses  of  a  company  in  any  year.  To- 
tal Eximbank  commitments  to  the  pro- 
gram could  not  exceed  $100  million  dur- 
ing the  first  5-year  period. 

The  bill  would  enable  banks,  bank 
holding  companies.  Edge  corporations, 
and  agreement  corporations  to  partici- 
pate directly  in  a  broader  range  of  ex- 
port trade  services  by  authorizing  lim- 
ited investments  in  export  trading  com- 
panies. Foreign  banks  often  own  trad- 
ing companies  (an  example  is  Hong 
Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp.  which 
owns  a  controlling  interest  in  Hutchin- 
son Whampoa  Ltd.,  and  is  acquiring 
control  of  Marine  Midland  Bank  in  New 
York  State).  Enabling  U.S.  banks  to 
broaden  their  export  trade  services 
would  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  U.S.  banks  as  well  as  boosting  U.S. 
exports.  No  banlcing  institution,  except 
an  Edge  Act  corporation  not  engaged  in 
banking  would  be  allowed  to  invest  more 
than  10  percent  of  its  capital  in  such 
companies  in  any  case.  Proposals  to  ac- 
quire controlling  interests  in  export 
trading  companies  would  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  relevant  Federal  bank  reg- 
ulatory agency. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  other 
relevant  agencies,  to  provide  seminars, 
explanatory  literature,  and  other  assist- 
ance to  parties  interested  in  forming  new 
export  trading  companies  or  expanding 
existing  ones.  Hie  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  directed  to  work  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  special 
authorities,  such  as  port  authorities,  to 
facilitate  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  export  trade  services  gen- 
erally. 

The  bUl  would  clarify  the  eligibility 
of  export  income  earned  by  trading  com- 
panies for  DISC  tax  deferral.  Election  of 
subpart  S  (passthrough  of  gains  and 
losses  to  shareholders)  would  be  made 
easier  for  export  trading  companies.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
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I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
no  objection,  the  bill  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows: 


S.  2379 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of    the    United    States    of 
assembled. 


SHORT  xrixE 


SecnoN  1.    rhis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export   Trading   Company  Act  of   1980". 

mtDINGS 

■^e  Congress  finds  and  declares 

thousands  of  American  com- 
exportable  goods  or  services 
In  exporting; 

the  United  States  is  the 
agricultural  exporting  na- 
products  are  not  marketed 
effectively  abroad  as  they 
producer-owned    export 
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!  cale; 
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at  reasonable  prices  (ex- 
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functions;    companies  at- 
offer    comprehensive    export 
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d^elopment   of   export   trading 
the   United   States  has   been 
Insular  business  attitudes  and 
regulations;  and 
States  export  trading  com- 
be  successful    in   promoting 
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companies,  they  miist  be  able 
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he  United  States  banking  sys- 
:be  United  States  and  abroad, 
of  this  Act  Is  to  Increase 
exports  of  products  and  serv- 
more  efficient  provision 


pu  pose 


encou  tiglng 


of  export  trade  services  to  American  pro- 
ducers and  suppliers. 

DEFnnrioNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "export  trade"  means  trade 
or  commerce  in  goods  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  services  produced  In  the 
United  States  exported,  or  in  the  course  of 
being  exported,  from  the  United  States  to 
any  foreign  nation; 

(2)  the  term  "goods  produced  In  the 
United  States"  means  tangible  property 
manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or  extracted 
in  the  United  States,  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  which  Is 
attributable  to  articles  Imported  into  the 
United  States; 

(3)  the  term  "services  produced  in  the 
United  States"  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to  amusement,  architectural,  automatic  data 
processing,  business,  communications,  con- 
sulting, engineering,  financial.  Insurance, 
legal,  management,  repair,  training,  and 
transportation  services,  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  which 
is  provided  by  United  States  citizens  or  Is 
otherwise  attributable  to  the  United  States: 

(4)  the  term  "export  trade  services" 
Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  international 
market  research,  advertising,  marketing, 
insurance,  legal  assistance,  transportation, 
including  trade  documentation  and  freight 
forwarding,  communication  and  processing 
of  foreign  wxlers  to  and  for  exporters  and 
foreign  purchasers,  warehousing,  foreign 
exchange,  and  financing  when  provided  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  goods  or 
services  produced  In  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  term  "export  trading  company" 
means  a  company  which  does  business  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
and  which  Is  organized  and  operated  prin- 
cipally for  the  purposes  of — 

(A)  exporting  goods  or  services  produced 
In  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  facilitating  the  exportation  of  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  unaffiliated  persons  by  providing  one  or 
more  export  trade  services; 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Ouam.  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and 

(8)  the  term  "company"  means  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  association,  or  similar 
organization. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  by  regu- 
lation, to  ftirtber  define  such  terms  consist- 
ent with  this  section. 

FUNCTIONS   OP   THE   SECRETARY    OF   COMMERCE 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  and 
encourage  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies  by  providing  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  interested  persons.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade 
Promotion  shall  be  responsible  for  such 
activities  and  shall  provide  a  referral  service 
to  facilitate  contact  between  producers  of 
exportable  goods  and  services  and  firms 
offering  export  trade  services. 

OWNERSHIP  OP  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES  BT 
BANKS,  HOLDING  COMPANIES.  AND  INTEB- 
NATIONAI.    BANKING    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

(1)  the  term  "banking  organization" 
means  any  State  bank,  national  bank,  bank 
holding  company.  Edge  Act  Corporation,  or 
Agreement  Corporation; 

(2)  the  term  "State  bank"  means  any 
bank  which  Is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  any  State,  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealtb  of  Puerto  Rico, 


Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  which  Is  operating  xinder 
the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(except  a  national  bank); 

(3)  the  term  "State  member  bank"  means 
any  State  bank  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System; 

(4)  the  term  "State  nonmember  Insured 
bank"  means  any  State  bank  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
but  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

(5)  the  term  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956; 

(6)  the  term  "Edge  Act  Corporation" 
means  a  corporation  organized  under  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(7)  the  term  "Agreement  Corporation" 
means  a  corporation  operating  subject  to 
section  25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(8)  the  term  "appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency"  means — 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  a  national  bank; 

(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  with  respect  to  a  State  mem- 
ber bank,  bank  holding  company,  Edge  Act 
Corporation,  or  Agreement  Corporation;  and 

(c)    the   Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  a  State  nonmember  . 
insured  bank; 

(9)  the  term  "capital  and  surplus"  means 
paid  in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus, 
and  Includes  undivided  profits  and  such 
other  items  as  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  may  deem  appropriate. 

(10)  an  "affiliate"  of  a  banking  organiza- 
tion or  export  trading  company  is  a  per- 
son who  controls,  is  controlled  by.  or  Is 
under  common  control  with  such  banking 
organization  or  export  trading  company; 

(11)  the  term  "control"  means  the  power, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  vote  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  or  other 
evidences  of  ownership  of  any  person,  or 
otherwise  having  the  power  to  direct  or 
caxise  the  direction  of  the  management  or 
policies  of  any  person;  and 

(12)  the  term  "export  trading  cMnpany" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3(5) 
of  this  Act.  or  any  company  organized  and 
operating  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  export  trade  services,  as  defined 
in  section  3(4)  of  thid  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibition,  re- 
striction, limitation,  condition,  or  require- 
ment contained  in  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  banking  organization,  subject  to 
the  procedures,  limitations  and  conditions 
of  this  section,  may  acqiitre  and  hold  for  its 
own  account,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of  owner- 
ship of  any  export  trading  company. 

(c)(1)  Any  banking  org.anlzatlon  may  in- 
vest not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  Its 
capital  and  surplxis  in  no  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  or  other 
evidences  of  ownership  of  any  export  trad- 
ing company  without  obtaining  the  prior 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  except  that  an  Edge  Act  Corpora- 
tion not  engaged  in  banking,  as  defined  by 
the  Board  of  Gtovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  may  invest  up  to  25  per  cen- 
tum of  its  capital  and  surplus  in  no  more 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  or 
other  evidences  of  ownership  of  any  such 
company  without  obtaining  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

(2)  Any  banking  organization  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (e),  make  an  Investment  in  the  voting 
stock  or  other  evidence  ol  ownership  of  an 
export  trading  company  which  does  not  com- 
ply with  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  if  it  files  an  applica- 
tion with  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
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agency  to  make  such  investment  and  within 
60  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  application, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  has 
not  Issued  an  order  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  denying  such  proposed  Investment.  The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may  re- 
quire such  information  In  any  application 
filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  as  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  consider  the  factors 
specified  in  subsection  (d).  An  application 
Is  received  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
when  It  has  been  accepted  for  processing  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 
Upon  receipt  of  an  application,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  afford  the  Secretary  a  rea- 
sonable time,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  the  application.  An  Investment 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
disapproval  period  if  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  Issues  written  notice  of  Its 
Intent   not   to   disapprove   the    Investment. 

(3)  Any  banking  organization  whose  pro- 
posed acquisition  under  paragraph  (2)  Is 
disapproved  by  an  order  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  under  subsection 
(d) ,  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  within 
any  circuit  wherein  such  organization  has  its 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
such  order,  and  simultaneously  sending  a 
copy  of  such  notice  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency.  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  promptly  certify  and  file  in 
such  court  the  record  upon  which  the  dis- 
approval was  based.  The  court  shall  set  aside 
any  order  found  to  be  (A)  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  In  accordance  with  law;  (B)  contrary  to 
constitutional  right,  power,  privilege  or  Im- 
munity; (C)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of 
statutory  right;  or  (D)  not  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  required  by  this  section. 

(d)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  disapprove  any  lnve<=tment  for 
which  an  application  Is  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  (2)  If  tt  finds  that  the  export-related 
benefits  of  such  acaulsltlon  are  clearly  out- 
weighed In  the  public  Interest  by  adverse 
competitive,  financial,  manaeerlal,  or  other 
banking  factors  associated  with  the  particu- 
lar acquisition.  In  weighing  the  export-re- 
lated benefits  of  a  particular  proposal,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  aeency  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  furnished  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  (2) ,  and  shall  give 
special  weight  to  any  annllcatlnn  that  will 
onen  new  markets  for  United  States  goods 
and  services  abroad,  or  that  will  Involve 
small-  or  medium-size  businesses  or  aerl- 
cultural  concerns  new  to  the  exoort  market. 
Any  dlsanproval  order  Issued  under  thli  sec- 
tion must  contain  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  disapproval. 

(e)(1)  No  banirlng  organization  holding 
voting  stock  or  other  evidences  of  ownership 
of  any  export  tradine  comoanv  may  extend 
credit  or  cause  anv  affiliate  to  extend  credit 
to  anv  export  trading  company  or  to  c\js- 
tomers  of  such  comnsnv  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  those  afforded  similar  borrow- 
ers In  similar  circumstances. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
(1).  no  banking  orcranl^atlon  may.  In  the 
aggregate.  Invest  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
of  Its  canltal  and  surolus  in  the  stock  or 
other  evidences  of  ownership  of  one  or  more 
export  trading  comnanles. 

(f)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies may  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  require  such  renorts  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 


INITIAL  INVESTMENTS  AND  OPERATOfC  EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  provide  loans 
or  guarantees  to  export  trading  companies  to 
help  such  companies  meet  operating  expenses 
and  make  Investments  in  facilities  related  to 
the  export  of  goods  or  services  produced  in 
the  United  States,  or  related  to  the  provision 
of  export  trade  services.  If  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank — 

( 1 )  the  loans  or  guarantees  would  facilitate 
exports  which  would  not  otherwise  occur; 

(2)  the  company  is  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient financing  on  reasonable  terms  from 
other  sources;  and 

(3)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment. 

(b)  Loans  and  guarantees  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  only  for  the  financing  of 
exports  and  export  trade  services.  The  amount 
of  loans  and  guarantees  to  any  single  concern 
in  any  year  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  concern's  annual  operating  expenses, 
as  determined  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  bank  shall  not  make  loans  or 
guarantees  available  to  any  one  company  In 
excess  of  $1,000,000  In  any  12-month  period, 
or  $2,500,000  In  total.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  loans  or  guarantees  oustandlng  at  any 
time  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
section  shall  expire  five  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

GUARANTEES  FOR    EXPORT   ACCOUNTS   RECEIVABLE 
AND  INVENTORT 

Sec.  7.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  guarantees  for  up  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  principal  of  loans  extended  by  finan- 
cial institutions  or  other  private  creditors  to 
export  trading  companies  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(5)  of  this  Act,  or  to  exporters,  for 
periods  up  to  one  year  when  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  of  Directors — 

(1)  such  guarantees  would  facilitate  ex- 
pansion of  exports  which  would  not  other- 
wise occur; 

(2)  the  guarantees  are  essential  to  enable 
the  export  trading  company  or  exporter  to 
receive  adequate  credit  to  conduct  normal 
business  operations;  and 

(3)  the  guarantees  are  adequately  secured 
by  export  accounts  receivable  or  inventories 
or  exportable  goods.  Guarantees  provided 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  limitations  contained  In  annual 
appropriations  Acts. 

ELIGIBILITY    OF    STATE    OR    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED   EXPORT   TRADING   COMPANIES 

Sec  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  preempts  or 
otherwise  restricts,  prevents,  or  discourages 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental authority  from  organizing,  owning, 
or  otherwise  participating  In  or  supporting 
export  trading  companies.  In  carrying  out 
the  authority  provided  by  sections  6  and  7, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  deny  eligibility  to  an  export  trading 
company  on  the  basis  of  ownership  of  such 
company  by  a  State  or  local  governmental 
authority. 

ELIGniLITY     1TNDER     THE     WEBB-POMERENE     ACT 

Sec.  9.  Section  2  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  62)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "engaged  solely  In 
such  export  trade."  the  following;  "or  with 
respect  solely  to  its  export  trade  activities, 
any  corportatlon  which  Is  an  export  trading 
company  as  defined  In  section  3(5)  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1980,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  export  trading  com- 
pany" after  "association"  each  place,  after 
the  first.  It  appears. 

APPLICATION  OF  DISC  Rin.ES  TO  EXPORT  TRADING 
COMPANIK8 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  992 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating     to     Ineligible     corporations)      is 


amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma  aX 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "(other  than 
a  financial  institution  which  Is  a  hanking 
organization  defined  In  section  6(a)  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1980  Invest- 
ing in  the  voting  stock  of  an  export  trading 
company  (as  defined  In  section  3(5)  of  the 
Export  Trading  Act  of  1980)  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  such 
Act) ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  993(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
qualified  export  receipts  of  a  DISC)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and 

(3)  by  {Mlding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  DISC  which  Is  an 
export  trading  company  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  (5)  of  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  of  1980),  or  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
such  a  company,  gross  receipts  from  the 
export  of  services  produced  In  the  United 
States  (as  defined  in  section  3(3)  of  such 
Act)  or  from  export  trade  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(4)  of  such  Act.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  develop,  prepare,  and  distribute  to 
Interested  parties.  Including  potential  ex- 
porters. Information  concerning  the  manner 
In  which  an  export  trading  company  can 
utilize  the  provisions  of  part  rv  of  sub- 
chapter N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  domestic 
international  sales  corporations),  and  any 
advantages  or  disadvantages  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  election 
of  DISC  status  or  the  establishment  of  a 
subsidiary  corporation  which  Is  a  DISC. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years   beginning   after    December    31,    1980. 

SUBCHAPTER    S    STATUS    FOR    EXPORT    TRADING 
COMPANIES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1371 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  a  small  busi- 
ness corporation)  Is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
except  in  the  case  of  the  shareholders  of  an 
export  trading  company  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(6)  of  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  of  1980)  If  such  shareholders  are  other- 
wise small  business  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subchapter,"  after  "share- 
holders". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1372(e) 
(4)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  foreign  In- 
come) is  amended  by  inserting  ".  other  than 
an  export  trading  company,"  after  "small 
business  corporation". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1980. 

SEcnoN-BY-SBCnoN  Analysis 

Section  I  provides  that  the  legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  of  1980." 

Section  2  contains  the  statement  of  find- 
ings and  purpose.  The  findings  point  to  the 
advantages  export  trading  companies  would 
have  In  assisting  many  U.S.  producers  to 
export.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Increase 
U.S.  exports  by  encouraging  more  efficient 
provision  of  export  trade  services  to  U.S. 
producers. 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  as  used  In  the  bill:  "export 
trade",  "goods  produced  In  the  United 
States."  "export  trade  services."  "export 
trading  company."  "United  States."  "Sec- 
retary." and  "company." 

Section  4  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  information  and  ad- 
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should  thus  be  blocked  only  it  the  agency 
can  find  specific  reasons  for  disapproving  the 
particular  transaction.  This  approach  also 
tends  to  minimize  the  regulatory  burden  In- 
volved on  both  applicants  and  the  agencies. 
Subsection  (c)  (3)  gives  any  banking  organi- 
zation whose  Investment  application  under 
subsection  (c)(2)  has  been  disapproved  by 
an  agency,  the  right  to  seek  review  in  a  fed- 
eral court  of  appeals.  The  organization  has 
the  choice  of  filing  a  petition  for  review  In 
either  the  circuit  where  Its  principal  office  Is 
located  or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  agency 
must  compile  and  certify  the  record  for  re- 
view and  file  It  promptly  with  the  reviewing 
court.  "Promptly"  was  chosen  In  order  to  en- 
courage filing  within  the  sixty  days  provided 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Pro- 
cedure. The  standards  for  Judicial  review  of 
a  disapproval  order  are  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Subsec.  (d).  A  proposed  Investment  un- 
der subsection  (c)(2)  may  be  disapproved 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
if  It  finds  that  the  export-related  benefits 
of  the  proposal  are  outweighed  by  adverse 
banking,  competitive,  or  other  factors  asso- 
ciated with  the  particular  acquisition.  In 
weighing  export  benefits,  the  agency  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  give  special 
weight  to  proposals  that  will  reach  new 
sectors  of  the  U.S.  export  market.  Essen- 
tially, a  proposed  Investment  should  be  able 
to  be  made  unless  the  agency  can  meet  the 
burden  of  establishing  specific  reasons  for 
disapproval  that  outweigh  the  likely  export 
benefits.  Any  order  must  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  the  agency's  action 
and  must  be  issued  within  the  sixty-day 
period  provided  in  subsection   (c)(2). 

Subsec.  (e).  This  subsection  contains 
safeguards  to  Insure  that  bank  involvement 
in  trading  companies  does  not  lead  to  con- 
flicts of  interest,  unsound  banking  practices, 
or  unfair  methods  of  competition.  First, 
subsection  (e)(1)  provides  that  no  banking 
organization  holding  stock  or  other  evi- 
dences of  ownership  of  any  export  trading 
company  may  extend  credit  or  cause  any 
affiliate  to  extend  credit  to  such  company 
or  its  customers  on  a  preferential  basis. 
This  meets  a  traditional  concern  of  U.S. 
policy  that  banks  not  favor  their  affiliates 
In  lending  practices,  because  preferential 
lending  threatens  bank  soundness  and  may 
provide  unfair  competitive  advantages  for 
affiliated  customers.  The  language  Is  similar 
to  that  employed  In  Section  8(e)  of  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978.  Lending 
limits,  limits  on  loans  to  affiliates  and  to 
insiders  otherwise  ensure  that  a  bank's 
credit  Involvement  with  an  export  trading 
company  or  Its  customers  would  be  subject 
to  prudential  limitations.  Subsection  (e)(2) 
provides  that.  In  the  aggregate,  no  banking 
organization  other  than  an  Edge  Act  Corpo- 
ration not  engaged  in  banking  could  invest 
more  than  ten  percent  of  Its  capital  and 
surplus  In  the  stock  or  other  evidences  of 
ownership  of  one  or  more  export  trading 
companies.  This  parallels  a  limitation  on 
investments  in  Edge  Act  Corporations  by 
national  banks,  and  is  Intended  to  put  an 
overall  cap  on  any  one  banking  organiza- 
tion's Involvement  In  such  commercial  ac- 
tivities. This  restriction  thus  protects 
against  any  exposure  beyond  traditional 
prudential  limltatlozis. 

Subsec.  (f).  This  subsection  gives  the  ap- 
proorlate  federal  banking  agencies  the  au- 
thority to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  require  such  reports  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 
Section  6  would  authorize  the  Export- 
"mport  Bank  to  provide  loans  or  guarantees 
to  help  export  trading  companies  meet  op- 
erating   expenses    and     make    investments 


which  would  expand  U.S.  exports.  The  Bank 
could  not  extend  loans  or  guarantees  un- 
less the  Bank's  Directors  determined:  (1) 
the  loans  or  guarantees  would  facilitate 
exports  which  would  not  occur  otherwise; 
(2)  the  company  cannot  locate  sufficient 
financing  on  reasonable  terms  from  commer- 
cial or  other  private  sources;  and  (3)  there 
is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of 
the  loans. 

These  standards  are  Intended  to  Insure 
that  Exlmbank  support  Is  provided  only  for 
promising  export  trading  ventures  which 
have  not  found  adequate  private  financial 
support.  Eximbank's  role  would  be  limited 
by  additional  provisions  which  specify  that 
such  loans  and  guarantees  may  not  exceed 
$1  million  per  year  or  $2.5  million  In  total 
to  any  one  company,  nor  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  total  operating  expenses  of  such 
company  In  any  year.  Total  bank  commit- 
ments under  this  section  would  be  limited 
to  $100  million  and  the  authority  to  make 
new  commitments  would  expire  5  years  after 
enactment. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  encour- 
age new  ventures  or  significant  expansion 
of  existing  firms  by  providing  modest  fi- 
nancial help  with  start-up  costs  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  years.  Support  would  be  pro- 
vided at  prevailing  commercial  interest 
rates. 

Section  7  would  authorize  and  direct 
Exlmbank  to  guarantee  not  more  than  80 
percent  of  commercial  loans  extended  to 
exporters  of  export  trading  companies  and 
secured  by  export  accounts  receivable  or 
Inventories  of  exportable  goods.  Guarantees 
would  only  be  provided  when  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors  Judged  such  guarantees 
to  be  necessary  to  expand  U.S.  exports  and 
enable  the  recipient  of  the  partially  guar- 
anteed loan  to  conduct  normal  business 
operations.  In  short,  the  authority  In  this 
section  is  intended  to  stimulate  additional 
private  sector  lending  in  support  of  ex- 
ports— lending  which  Is  customary  In  other 
countries  but  not  in  the  United  States.  As 
U.S.  financial  Institutions  acquire  experi- 
ence and  confidence  with  loans  secured  by 
export  receivables  .and  Inventory.  Exlmbank 
guarantees  can  be  phased  out. 

Section  8  declares  that  the  Act  does  not 
pre-empt  State  or  local  authorities  from 
forming  cr  participating  in  export  trading 
companies,  nor  disqualify  such  companies 
for  the  Exlmbank  programs  provided  for  In 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act. 

Section  9  would  afford  to  export  trading 
companies,  with  respect  to  their  export  ac- 
tivities, the  same  antitrust  exemption  pro- 
vided under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  as- 
sociations engaged  exclusively  in  export 
trade.  Export  trading  companies  cannot  be 
financially  sound  if  they  engage  exclusively 
In  export  trade;  furthermore,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  force  firms  to  form  trade  associa- 
tions In  order  to  enjoy  whatever  antitrust 
assurances  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  pro- 
vides. 

Section  10(a)  would  provide  that  gross 
receipts  of  an  export  trading  company  from 
"export  trade  services"  as  well  as  the  export 
cf  "services  produced  In  the  United  States," 
as  defined  In  the  Act,  are  eligible  DISC  re- 
ceipts. The  purpose  of  the  provision  Is  to 
avoid  forcing  export  trading  companies  to 
segregate  artificially  certain  services  In  or- 
der to  enjoy  DISC  status  for  the  receipts 
from  such  services. 

Section  10(b)  would  require  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  Director  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  disseminate  in- 
formation to  exporters  and  export  trading 
companies  on  how  to  form  and  use  DISCS. 

Section  11  would  amend  Subchapter  S  of 
the  Tax  Code  to  permit  an  export  trading 
company  to  use  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter without  limiting  the  foreign  source 
income  of  such  company  to  less  than  20  per- 
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cent  per  annum.  Export  tradlni;  companies 
coulrl  not  comply  with  the  existing  statutory 
restriction.  Section  11  would  also  permit 
shareholders  In  companies  eligible  to  use 
subchapter  S  to  be  companies  owned  by  up 
to  15  Individuals,  as  well  as  individuals,  as 
presently  required  by  subchapter  S.9 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  in  introducing  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1980. 
This  bill  is  another  step  m  the  effort  to 
create  an  environment  more  encourtig- 
ing  and  conducive  to  the  growth  of  U.S. 
exports.  The  bill  will  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote the  formation  and  operation  of  ex- 
port trading  companies.  It  is  a  revised 
version  of  S.  1663,  introduced  last  year, 
which  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Pogo's  famous  remarks,  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  he  is  us,"  seems  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  today  in  the  interna- 
tional trading  arena.  All  too  frequently, 
we  have  been  our  own  worst  enemy. 
Where  our  trade  comoetitors  have  incen- 
tives and  governmental  export  promo- 
tion programs,  we  have  created  impedi- 
ments and  barriers  for  our  exports  to  sur- 
moimt  before  they  can  even  begin  to 
compete. 

Our  Nation's  trade  deficit  over  the  last 
3  years  has  totaled  almost  $90  billion. 
One  result  has  been  a  severely  weakened 
dollar  and  a  vicious  cycle  with  which  we 
are  all  too  familiar.  The  price  of  imports 
including  energy  rise,  thereby  inducing 
inflation,  which  in  turn  leads  to  eco- 
nomic slowdown  and  budgetary  deficits. 
The  result  is  the  sort  of  recession  we  find 
ourselves  in  today. 

Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem  overnight.  But  every  suc- 
cessful program  of  trade  promotion  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  have  too  long 
been  excluded  from  a  significant  role  in 
our  Nation's  export  picture.  I  have  heard 
many  expert  witnesses  say  that  the 
15,000  to  20,000  small-  to  medium-sized 
businesses  which  have  been  identified  by 
the  Commerce  Department  as  potential 
exports  forego  that  market  because  they 
lack  the  skills  and  have  little  access  to 
the  advice  which  would  make  them  ef- 
fective competitors  in  the  export  market. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  will  help  to  rem- 
edy this  situation  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  Intermediaries  which  will 
be  able  to  provide  the  marketing  and  fi- 
nancial tools  necessary  to  help  smaller 
businesses,  while  at  the  same  time  help- 
ing them  to  benefit  from  economies  of 
scale  and  the  diffusion  of  risk. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
provision  allowing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  participate  in  the  formation 
of  trading  companies  if  they  meet  all  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  There  are 
legitimate  concerns  on  this  issue  which 
deserve  further  exploration  at  hearings 
which  will  be  held  later  this  month.  That 
provision  may  have  to  be  further  refined 
and  clarified  to  meet  the  objections 
voiced  by  thoughtful  critics. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  study  this  bill,  read  the 


extensive  hearing  record  <»»  the  issue, 
and  realize  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
t.mall-  and  medium-sized  businesses  to 
participate  in  the  export  market.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  then  join  me  in  pro- 
moting the  passage  of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.    Res.    150.    Joint    resolution    to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  21-27, 
198C,    as     "National     Cystic     Fibrosis 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CYSTIC    FIBROSIS    WEEK 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  cystic 
fibrosis  is  the  No.  1  genetic  killer  of 
youns  people  in  America.  It  affects  the 
lungs,  digestion,  and  lives  of  thousands 
of  American  children  and  young  adults. 
Yet  the  public  is.  for  the  most  part,  unin- 
formed about  even  the  most  basic  facts 
of  this  serious  and  debilitating  disease — 
its  svmptoms  and  its  effect  on  the  lives 
of  CP  victims  and  their  families.  Be- 
cause public  understanding  is  important, 

1  am  introducing  a  resolution  that  pro- 
claims the  third  week  in  September  of 
1980.  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 
By  enhancing  public  awareness  of  cys- 
tic fibrosis  (CF) ,  National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week  will  encourage  earlier  diagnosis 
and  care,  and  help  create  a  significant 
increase  in  the  resources  available  for 
research  into  the  cause,  treatment,  and 
cure  of  the  disease.  This  resolution  is 
identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  445, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Silvio 
CoNTE,  of  Massachusetts. 

Approximately  1,500  children  are 
bom  each  year  in  this  country  with  CF. 
Cystic  fibrosis  is  genetically  transmitted, 
and  about  5  percent  of  the  Caucasian 
population  are  believed  to  be  symptom- 
less carriers  of  the  disease.  The  disease 
causes  cells  to  secrete  excessive  amounts 
of  thick,  sticky  mucus.  This  mucus  clogs 
the  lungs,  making  breathing  difiBcult, 
and  it  interferes  with  the  flow  of  diges- 
tive enzymes  from  the  pancreas  to  the 
intestines,  impeding  the  digestion  of 
food.  The  risks  of  lung  infection  and  dia- 
betes are  substantial  and  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  placed  under  tremendous 
strain. 

While  serving  in  the  Senate,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  support  several  ef- 
forts to  generate  Federal  funds  for  a 
cystic  fibrosis  research  program  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Al- 
though the  disease  remains  a  mvstery 
to  medical  science,  treatment  and  basic 
research  advances  during  the  past  quar- 
ter century  have  extended  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  CF  victims  from  less  than 

2  years  in  1955  to  over  20  years  today. 
With  passage  of  the  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week  resolution,  I  hope  that  the 
national  commitment  to  cystic  fibrosis 
research  and  care  will  continue  to  grow. 

Much  of  this  progress  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  support,  dedi- 
cation, and  commitment  of  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  small  group  of  concerned  parents, 
physicians,  and  friends  formed  this  na- 
tional organization  which  has  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  voluntary 


health  associations.  Through  the  efTorts 
of  this  network  of  committed  volunteers 
and  staff,  the  foundation's  budget  for  re- 
search, rrofessional  training,  and  health 
care  delivery  will  total  $6.6  million  fffl: 
fiscal  year  1980-81- 

PubUc  education  is  also  a  major  focus 
of  the  foundation's  activities.  Soclery 
needs  to  be  informed  about  the  syin- 
toms  of  CT",  particularly  as  they  occur 
in  infancy,  to  facilitate  early  recognition 
and  diagnosis.  Unfortunately,  cystic 
fibrosis  is  often  confused  with  other  dis- 
eases and  such  misunderstandings  are 
rarely  clarified.  "Hie  public  must  be 
aware  that  those  who  have  CF  can,  and 
want  to  be,  successful  in  school  and  work 
for  as  long  as  their  health  allows.  With 
the  increased  availability  of  new  medica- 
tions, treatments,  and  therapies,  that 
period  of  relative  health  is  becoming 
longer  each  year. 

The  CTystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  has 
come  a  long  way  in  its  battle  against 
the  No.  1  genetic  killer  of  Ameri- 
can children.  But  as  the  foundation 
moves  into  its  25th  year,  it  is  apparent 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  pro- 
vide the  13,000  to  30,000  youngsters  who 
have  CF  with  hope  for  a  brighter  and 
healthier  future.  Enactment  of  the  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today  will  help 
these  young  [>eople  realize  their  dream. 
Therefore,  I  am  requesting  that  my  ccrf- 
leagues  join  in  the  fight  to  wipe  out  cys- 
tic fibrosis  by  lending  their  support  to 
this  important  and  necessary  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  and 
a  fact  sheet  prepared  by  the  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundation  which  provides  some 
pertinent  information  concerning  the 
disease  and  the  foundation's  activities 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  fact  sheet  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Res.  ISO 

Whereas  cystic  fibrosis  is  the  number  on« 
genetic  killer  of  children  in  America,  and 
In  this  country  between  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hundred  children  are  bom  with 
the  disease  each  year; 

Whereas  public  understanding  of  cystic 
fibrosis  is  essential  to  enhance  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  disease  and  reduce 
the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  con- 
cerning the  symptoms  of  cystic  fibrosis;  and 

Whereas  a  national  awareness  of  the  cystic 
fibrosis  problem  will  stimulate  Interest  and 
concern  leading  to  Increased  research  and 
eventually  a  cure  for  cystic  fibrosis:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
week  of  September  21 -27th,  1980,  U  desig- 
nated as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agwicles  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, programs,  and  activities. 

Pact  Sheet:   Ctstic  Pibbosis:  Tint  DrsKasB 

AND  THE  POXrNDATIOK 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
Cystic  FlbrosU  Foundation  has  been  the 
leading  force  in  the  battle  against  CysUc 
Fibrosis  (CF).  Although  significant  progress 
has  been  made  toward  Improved  clinical  and 
psycho-social  management  of  CF  patients, 
this  disease,  the  most  common  genetic  killer 
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early   death   cause   emotional 
financial  strain  on  patient 
.  and  drains  services  and 
public  and  private  sectors, 
common,  presently  Incur- 
dlsorder   In    the   Caucasian 
disease  is  genetically  trans- 
both  parents  carry  the  gene. 
a  one  In  four  chance  of  hav- 
In  four  chance  that  he  or  she 
ess  carrier,  and  a  one  in 
be  unaffected.  When  only  one 
the  gene,  none  of  the  children 
but  each   child   has  a  60-fO 
a  carrier.  According  to  c\ir- 
data.  approximately  10  mil- 
are  asymptomatic  carriers  of 
nd  between  175.000  and  200.- 
belleved  to  be  bom  every 

that  Cystic  Fibrosis  occurs 

2.500  live  Caucasian  births. 

in  non-Caucasian  popula- 

less    frequency.    There   are 

ind  2.600  new  cases  per  year  In 

Sti  tes. 

Information  Is  available  from  the 

Foundation-supported     CF 

T     which     follows     patients 

120  CFF-deslPTiated  medical 

13.000    patients.    The   CPF 

there  are  at  least  that  many 

side  this  system  who  are  un- 

mlsplagnosed  or  being  treated  by 

Is  not  presently  Involved 

Centers  network. 
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COSTS  OP  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS? 

of  care  for  the  person  with 

hieh.  Estimates  of  cost  of 

adult  patients  exceed  t2l.000 

Kime  Individual  expenditures 

I  100.000  annually  in  the  ter- 

1977.   the   National   Heart. 

Institute    estimated    the 

cost   to  be  $10,500  per  pa- 

1  urprlsing  that  estimates  cover 

b  icause  the  severity  of  the  dls- 

fr  3m  patient  to  patient,  alon^ 

cf  the  disease  from  diagnosis 

n  those  instances  where  costs 

ire  lower,  they  still  constitute 

burden  for  the  patient  and 

.  Considering  that  there  are 

30,000  patients  with  CP.  it  is 


estimated  that,  nationally,  the  medical  costs 
for  caring  for  CP  patients  ranged  between 
S150  million  and  $450  million  in  1977. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  costs  are 
only  direct  patient  care  charges  and  do  not 
include  socioeconomic  costs  due  to  early 
death,  unemployment,  or  underemployment. 
Even  if  they  survive  the  disease  through 
childhood,  few  young  adults  with  CP  are 
able  to  fulfill  their  full  potential  because 
they  are  disabled,  cannot  find  employment, 
or  their  Jobs  do  not  make  full  use  of  their 
abilities.  In  general.  CF  patients'  salaries 
are  low  because  they  are  young  or  unable 
to  compete,  due  to  health  limitations,  for 
the  higher  paying  positions. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  FOUNDATION? 

The  origin  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion (CFF)  can  be  traced  to  1955  with  the 
creation  and  organization  of  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation 
(NCFBF).  Parents  and  families  of  CP  pa- 
tients, located  in  six  areas  of  the  country,  had 
already  organized  locally  to  publicize  the 
plight  of  those  with  the  disease,  to  raise 
funds  usually  for  the  support  of  local  clinics, 
and  to  share  personal  experiences  about  their 
a.'Blcted  children. 

A  group  comprised  of  representatives  from 
the  six  geographic  areas  met  in  New  York 
City  in  1955  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  national  foundation  committed  to 
finding  a  cure  or  preventive  measures  for  CF. 
What  emerged  from  that  meeting  was  an 
organization  dedicated  primarily  to  research 
and  education  as  the  charter  members  real- 
ized that  embracing  care  at  that  time  would 
have  limited  funds  available  for  the  re- 
search which  all  hoped  would  result  in  the 
control  of  the  disease. 

Since  that  time,  the  Foundation  has  grown 
and  developed  Into  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing voluntary  health  organizations.  Although 
Its  program  structure  and  administration 
have  changed  significantly  over  time,  its 
goals  have  remained  essentially  the  same. 
The  mission  of  the  CFF  Is  directed  toward 
ultimately  achieving  a  cure  or  control  for  CP 
by  means  of  basic  biological  research  and 
clinical  studies,  and  for  improving  care  for 
those  with  the  disease  through  support  of  a 
network  of  over  120  Centers  across  the  coun- 
try. The  Foundation  promotes  and  supports 
education  programs  designed  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  CF  patients,  while  implementing 
courses  of  action  concerned  with  the  personal 
and  societal  Impact  of  the  disease.  Although 
the  primary  target  Is  Cystic  Fibrosis,  the 
Foundation  activities  embrace  a  concern  for 
other  diseases  as  they  relate  to  Cystic 
Fibrosis. 

WHAT  IS  THF  8TATX  OF  THE  SCIENCE  IN  CF? 
WHAT  ARE  THE  HEALTH  CARE  ACHIEVEMENTS, 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  CONSTRAINTS? 

Cystic  Fibrosis  is  presently  Incurable.  It  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  an  inborn  error  of 
metabolism,  the  basic  chemical  nature  of 
which  Is  not  yet  understood.  No  reliable  ob- 
jective technique  has  been  developed  to  iden- 
tify the  genetic  defect  in  either  parents  or 
siblings.  In  addition,  there  Is  no  medical  pro- 
cedure available  to  detect  CF  in  an  unborn 
child  and  newborn  screening  for  early  diag- 
nosis is  plagued  by  many  problems. 

Due  to  improvements  in  treatment  meth- 
ods and  care  in  recent  years,  however,  the 
prognosis  of  patients  with  CF  has  changed. 
An  increasing  number  of  children  with  CF 
are  surviving  Into  their  teens  and  twenties. 
Data  from  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Patient  Regis- 
try indicate  that  the  median  survival  time 
for  a  child  born  in  1966  was  11.2  years — a  fig- 
ure which,  based  on  life-table  study  projec- 
tions, increased  to  19.4  years  for  an  infant 
bom  in  1975.  (In  some  Centers,  the  median 
survival  time  has  increased  to  25  years.) 
About  half  of  the  individuals  with  CF  die  be- 
tween 10  to  20  years  of  age. 


Despite  Improvements  In  the  management 
of  CF  patients  during  the  last  two  decades, 
some  aspects  of  the  disease  have  only  been 
defined  recently,  and  in  other  areas,  virtually 
no  new  knowledge  has  surfaced.  Not  only  is 
there  a  lack  of  basic  scientific  Information, 
but  also  the  environment  for  CF  research  is 
currently  limited  by  a  number  of  resource 
deficiencies  Including: 

A  shortage  of  trained  scientists  and  in- 
vestigators committed  to  the  study  of  Cystic 
Fibrosis; 

The  absence  of  adequate,  long-term  stable 
funding,  particularly  from  the  government 
sector; 

A  lack  of  materials  (i.e.  tissue  samples, 
animal  models,  etc.)  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  research;  and 

The  Cystic  Fibrosis  data  base  (including 
patient  characteristics  and  clinical  data)  is 
inadequate. 

Therefore,  significant  progress  in  improv- 
ing the  clinical  management  cf  patients  with 
CF  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  with- 
out a  major  commitment  to  research.  With 
such  a  commitment,  current  research  oppor- 
tunities offer  promise  for  advances  in  preven- 
tion of  Cystic  Fibrosis,  early  accurate  diag- 
nosis, and  prevention  and  treatment  of  pul- 
monary, cardiac,  and  gastrointestinal  com- 
plications of  Cystic  Fibrosls.0 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 

S.    625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  625,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  such  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  stone  mining  operations  or 
to  sand  and  gravel  mining  operations. 

S.    1435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1435,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  system  of  capital 
recovery  for  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  and  to  encourage  economic 
growth  and  modernization  through  in- 
creased capital  investment  and  expanded 
employment  opportunities. 

S.    1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Stewart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1858,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
tort  claims  provisions  of  that  title  are 
the  exclusive  remedy  in  medical  mal- 
practice actions  and  proceedings  result- 
ing from  federally  authorized  National 
Guard  training  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1867,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  the  amoimt  of  the 
charitable  deduction  allowable  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  will  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  Government  employees  de- 
termine reimbursement  for  use  of  their 
vehicles  on  Government  business. 
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.   ,972  2360,  a  bill  to  reduce  overlap  between 

..  _  the    Pood    Stamp    and    School    Lunch 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ScHinrr.  the  JJ^    ^    ''**°'*' 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  IX)meni-  P™^™^^  ,„,^  ^ksoi-ution  ». 

ci)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1972.  senate  joint               -,^,„,„    ^y.. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias    me 

Interior  to  reimburse  certain  purchasers  Senator  from  Vermont  ^^r^  St/^ford  . 

of  subleases  from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  PE^c), 
Development  Corporation. 

S.  1984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINa 


DEPARTMENT     OF     JUSTICE     AU- 
THORIZATIONS.  1981— S.  2377 

AMENDMENT    NO.    167» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  !». 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposal 


the  Senator  from  Oregon   (Mr.  Pack 

wood),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 

Biden)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 

.      ,         »f  V-      1,     /«»,  T/^oT^cTT^^  n7n<:     (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  an  amenuuicv  ^wu^. -^     •„,  ^ 

''^.^J^J^^'^^^nn^i^.^^.fTTa^ilm     (Mr.  STONE),  the  senator  from  Tennessee  ^y  them,  jointly,  to  S.  2377,  a  biU  to 

f^t^^r,  tv,.?n?^Il  Revenue  C(^e  of     <Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator  from  New  authorize   appropriations   for   the   pur- 

\l^I^f^  r^J^lilfl^  inU^^d  mStal     Hampshire  (Mr.  Ditrkin)  were  added  as  ^^^^  of  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 

1954  to  Pro7,<*f_^",^V";™;;«?„^^Jf„^    cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 

estate  and  ^i"  .tax  deduction,  to  m^^  ^'  resolution  to  authorize  the  iggi.  and  for  other  purposes, 

provisions  relating  to  special  valuation  of       ^^  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc..  ^___^_^ 


certain  farm  and  other  real  property, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dtjrenbergeh, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2037,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
hear,  determine,  and  pay  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  money  damages 
for  the  injuries  to  individuals  who  con- 
tracted the  GuiUain-Barre  Syndrome  af- 
ter receiving  immimizations  under  the 
national  swine  flu  immunization  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2153.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  concentrate  en- 
forcement activities  on  hazardous  work- 
places and  encourage  self-initiative  in 
improving  occupational  safety  and 
health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tovter,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2195,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  implement  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  animal  damage  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2269.  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 

B.  2308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2306,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  international 
education  programs  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2325 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helbis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
hond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2325,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  by  national 
banks,  corporations,  and  labor  organi- 
zations. 

B.  2360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


to  erect  a  memorial 

senate  joint  resolution  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcihi,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr:  Talmadge), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  • 
Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126,  a  jo'nt  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  promote  fiscal  responsibility. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  128.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  October  5  through  11, 
1980,  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
March  1980  as  Gospel  Music  Month. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60,  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  61.  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Christians  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current   Resolution    67 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINOS 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     PARIES.     BECEEATIOW,     AND 
RENEWABLE   BESOXmCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
my  coUeagues  and  the  public  that  the 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources on  S.  2123— a  bill  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  Colorado  as  wUdemes&— 
originally  scheduled  for  March  7  has 
been  postponed  imtil  March  13.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  2  pjn.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

A  list  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
invited  to  testify  at  this  hearing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Tuesday,  February  26. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
hams  at  224-7 145.» 

COMMITTEK   ON   THE   BtTDCTr 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Budget  Committee 
wiU  hold  an  additional  hearing  in  prep- 
aration for  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

On  Thursday,  March  6,  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  Budget  Committee  will 
hear  testimony  from  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen  and  Congressman  Clarence 
Brown  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
regarding  that  committee's  economic  re- 
port. Federal  Reserve  Board  Chaim^ 
Paul  Volcker.  whe  was  originally  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  this  time,  requested 
that  his  testimony  be  postponed  in  Ught 
of  the  current  review  of  budget  and  flsc^ 
poUcy  now  underway  by  Congress  and 
the  President.* 


resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  taxing  social 
security  benefits. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMllTEES  TO 

MEET 
suBCOMMrrrEE  on  environmental  pollution 

AND    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    RESOURCE    PROTECTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  PoUutlon 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Resource  Pro- 
tection of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  to  continue 
,1  Benate  l-uu-  markup  of  S.  1480.  the  Biviroimental 
a    concurrent     Emergency    Response    Act    (hazardous 


waste).  ^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMtTTEE  OM  ENBMST  AND  NATUSAI.  RESOTTKCES 


ROBE  IT 


Mr 

I  ask  unanii^ 
mlttee  on 
be  authorizec 
of  the  Senati  i 
5.  1980,  and 
order  to 
geothermal 
15  budget 

The 
objection,  it 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

ous  consent  that  the  Com- 

and  Natural  Resources 

to  meet  during  the  sessions 

today,  Wednesday.  March 

'  Thursday,  March  6,  1980,  in 

markup  sessions  on  the 

dnergy  bill  and  the  March 


En»rgy  ; 


holl 


rep  art. 
PRES  [DING 


li. 


COMMTTT  X    ON    FOREIGK    RELATIONS 

ROBE  RT 


Mr 

dent.  I  ask 
Foreign  Relations 
ized  to  meet 
Senate  today 
hear  administration 
west  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

u^animous  consent  that  the 

Committee  be  author- 

during  the  session  of  the 

beginning  at  2:30  p.m.,  to 

ofiScials  on  south- 


OFFICER. 
Is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMim  E  ON  MILrTART  CONSTRUCTION 
iND    STOCKPIlfS 

ROBE  RT 


Mr. 

dent,  I  ask 
Military 
Subcommitte ; 
Armed 
during  the 
to  hold  a  joir^ 
Construction 
mittee  on 
year  1981 
ization  reque^ 

The 
objection,  it 


Coi  istruction 


Servi  ;es 


s(  ssion 


;ii 


Mr 

dent.  I  ask 
Subcommittei 
of  the  Comm 
authorized  to 
the  Senate 
fiscal  year 
authorization 

The 
objection,  it 


Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous 
tion  and 
Subcommitte* 
nance  be  authorized 
session  of 
hearing  on 

The 
objection,  it 


th? 


PRESl  DING 
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OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


Without 


C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 

ufianimous  consent  that  the 

and    Stockpiles 

of    the    Committee    on 

be  authorized  to  meet 

of  the  Senate  today 

hearing  with  the  Military 

Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 

Ai  propriations  on  the  fiscal 

mi:  itary  construction  author- 


PRES:  DING 


OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 

SXTBCOMMrm*    ON    GENERAL    PROCUREMENT 

ROBE  HT 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

u^anlmous  consent  that  the 

on  General  Procurement 

ttee  on  Armed  Services  be 

meet  during  the  session  of 

to  hold  hearings  on  the 

Department  of  Defense 

request. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


to  lay  1 
19)1 


PRES]  DING 


SUBCOMMTn  EE    ON    TA.XATION    AND    DEBT 
MAN/  GEMENT    GENERAU.Y 

ROBEI  T 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  the  Taxa- 

,  Management  Generally 

of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 

to  meet  during  the 

Senate  today  to  hold  a 

n^scellaneous  tax  bills. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


J3 


COMMITTEZ  0N| AOHICULTDRE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
rORESTHT 

Mr.  ROBEriT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlm  »us  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  A  Tlculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  £  uthorlzed  to  meet  during 
the  sessions  c  f  the  Senate  tomorrow  to 
consider  USl  »A  budget  recommenda- 
tions; and  on  rhursday,  March  6,  to  hear 
USDA  testimc  ny  on  pending  legislation 
to  relieve  the  pflfects  of  the  grain  embar- 
go on  Americto  farmers. 

The  PRESI  DING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  1 1  so  ordered. 

COMMIT  -EE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBEH  T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanim(  lus  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  t^e  session  of  the  Senate  to- 


day, beginning  at  3  p.m.,  to  conduct  a 
rollcall  vote  on  Charles  B.  Winberry.  Jr. 
for  the  position  of  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OIL-RICH   SAUDI  ARABIA  SEEKS 
SOLAR  ENERGY    SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  heartening  to  read  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Saudi  Report  that  Saudi  Arabia 
is  actively  expanding  its  production  of 
solar  energy  for  its  own  domestic  use. 
This  indicates  a  far-sighted  attitude  by 
Saudi  leaders  who  recognize  that  de- 
pendence on  oil  is  not  healthy  even  for 
the  world's  biggest  exporter  of  oil.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  a  num- 
ber of  American  corporations  are  in- 
volved in  the  research,  construction  and 
development  of  the  Saudi  solar  power 
system.  This  will  have  both  a  beneficial 
poUtical  effect  in  Saudi  Arabia  because 
it  shows  a  constructive  American  role 
in  the  civilian  sector  and  a  beneficial 
impact  on  the  advancement  of  our  own 
solar  technology.  Solar  power  is  a  criti- 
cal replacement  for  foreign  oil.  It  there- 
fore is  entirely  appropriate  that  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  States — the 
world's  largest  producer  and  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  oil — should  cooper- 
ate to  hasten  the  transition  to  solar 
power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Saudi  Report  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
World    Soiar    Research    Efforts    Led    by 

sophisticated    saudi    energy    projects 

(By    John    Lawson,    Denver;    Nigel    Harvey, 

Jeddah ) 

There  Is  an  odd  mix  of  Irony  and  triumph 
emerging  at  different  points  on  the  land- 
scape of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  world's  leading 
exporter,  the  country  with  the  greatest 
proven  reserves  of  oil,  l.s  quickly  becoming 
the  most  advanced  consumer  and  producer 
of  solar  energy. 

A  contract  was  signed  last  December  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  world's 
largest  photovoltaic  power  system,  which 
will  start  providing  electricity  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Al-Uyaynah  and  Al-Jubailah  out- 
side  Riyadh   later  this  year. 

Four  U.S.  companes  have  been  awarded 
contracts  to  design  solar-powered  cooling 
systems  for  the  Kingdom.  As  many  as  272 
contractors  recently  attended  a  meeting  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  to  discuss  proposals  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  prototype  solar- 
powered  desalination  plant. 

Preliminary  negotiations  have  begun  with 
three  Saudi  universities  for  separate  re- 
search Into  solar  cooling  systems. 

These  projects — and  several  others  already 
built  or  initiated — all  come  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Saudi  Arabian-United  States 
Program  for  Cooperation  in  Solar  Energy 
(SOLERAS).  Each  government  Is  putting 
up  $50  million  (SR  168.5  million)  over  a 
five-year  period  that  started  In  1977  to  pro- 
mote solar  energy  research — and  then  mak- 
ing that  research  available  to  the  world's 
scientific  community. 

"If  solar  technology  receives  as  much  at- 
tention as  conventional  fuels  received  years 
ago.  It  will  reach  greater  efficiency,"  said 
Or.  Bakr  Koshalm.   Saudi  Arabia's  director 


for  the  SOLERAS  program.  "The  only  prob- 
lem now  is  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
techniques  are  known.  But  they  require 
more  experience  to  cease  being  Ideas." 

Dr.  Koshalm.  a  British-trained  mechani- 
cal engineer  whose  specialty  Is  power  plants, 
stresses  that  "this  research  Is  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  Saudi  Arabia:  It's  for  the 
benefit  of  science." 

SOLERAS,  which  comes  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Saudi  Arablan-U.S.  Joint  Com- 
mission for  Economic  Cooperation,  Intends 
to  provide  the  experience  In  solar  applica- 
tions that  would  move  many  solar  tech- 
nologies beyond  the  theoretical  stage. 

The  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
(SERI)  of  Golden.  Colo..  Is  the  operating 
agent  for  SOLERAS  and  Is  responsible  for 
overall  technical  and  financial  management. 
SERT  is  entirely  funded  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  as  a  private  agency  which  Is 
part  of  the  Mid- West  Research  Institute  of 
Kansas  City.  (The  Mid-West  Institute  also  is 
working  in  Saudi  Arabia  under  a  separate 
Joint  Commission  program  to  set  up  testing 
laboratories  for  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
consumer  protection  department,  according 
to  Dr.  Cecil  Thompson,  SERI's  Riyadh  direc- 
tor). 

SOLAR  VILLAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Martin-Marietta,  a  large  U.S.  aerospace 
firm  that  has  become  a  leader  In  solar  energy 
technology,  won  the  $16.4  million  (SR55.27 
million)  design  and  construction  contract 
for  the  solar  villages.  By  the  end  of  this 
month,  scientists  from  the  firm  are  due  to 
arrive  In  the  Kingdom  for  preliminary  tests 
on  conditions  such  as  solar  intensity  and 
wind  strength. 

Martin-Marietta  will  complete  installation 
of  a  50-kilowatt  system  by  June  1980,  and  ex- 
pand it  to  a  350-kllowatt  system  by  January 
1981.  Additional  capacity  can  be  added  later. 
The  firm  will  operate  the  system  and  provide 
maintenance  through  1983. 

POWER  FACILITY   PLANNED 

In  a  few  months,  Saudi  Arabian  Parsons 
(a  joint  venture  between  the  Ralph  M,  Par- 
sons Company  cf  California  and  the  Klng- 
doms  Research  and  Development  Center,  or 
"REDEC ")  will  begin  preparing  the  site  for 
the  350-kllowatt  solar  power  facility.  As 
prime  subcontractor,  Saudi  Arabian  Parsons 
must  level  the  site,  dig  holes  to  take  the 
pedestals  for  the  160  photovoltaic  concen- 
trator arrays  and  design  and  construct  hous- 
ing for  the  computer  control  center,  two 
backup  dlesel  generators  and  an  energy 
storage  system  which  will  use  lead-acid 
batteries. 

The  photovoltaic  arrays  track  the  sun 
across  the  sky  and  use  solar  cells  to  directly 
convert  concentrated  sunlight  to  electricity. 
Each  of  the  arrays  contains  272  silicon  cells. 
The  cells  are  2.25  inches  in  diameter.  Point- 
focusing  Fresnel  lenses  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  each  solar  cell  by  concentrating  the  sun's 
energy.  This  reduces  the  number  of  cells 
needed  for  each  array  and  results  In  con- 
siderable cost  savings. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  photovoltaic 
arrays  is  high  winds.  The  computer  control 
system,  however,  measures  wind  speeds  and 
will  automatically  position  the  arrays  in  a 
stow  position  for  protection  when  wind  speed 
is  higher  than  a  prescribed  limit. 

SERI  Is  negotiating  additional  work  with 
Martin-Marietta  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion at  the  site  of  a  complete  meteorological 
center  to  Include  special  solar  monitors.  The 
center  will  complement  those  of  the  direc- 
torate-general of  Meteorology,  which  is  in- 
stalling solar  monitors  in  17  of  its  unmanned 
meteorological  stations  across  the  country. 

Dr.  Koshalm  stresses  that,  while  the  prac- 
tical yield  will  be  good,  the  solar  village  proj- 
ect is  a  research  rather  than  a  turnkey 
operation  of  electrification.  At  full  capacity, 
the  solar  power  station  would  be  sufficient 
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to  supply  the  needs  of  only  one  of  the  two 
villages  (Al-Jubailah). 

Even  so,  that  is  enough  electricity  to  sup- 
ply 100  American  residences,  and  the  scien- 
tists are  confident  that  this  solar  project  will 
provide  a  major  opportunity  to  develop  tech- 
nology and  assess  its  efficiency  in  practical 
circumstances.  Photovoltaic  systems  might 
be  enormously  useful  In  powering  inacces- 
sible villages  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  "much 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  research," 
according  to  Dr.  Koshaim. 

The  present  generation  of  solar  cells  con- 
vert 10  to  19  percent  of  the  sunlight's  energy 
Into  electricity.  According  to  Dr.  Ivan  Smith, 
SERI's  director  of  international  programs  in 
Denver,  the  cost  of  solar  electricity  has 
dropped  substantially.  In  1959.  the  capital 
cost  of  solar  cells  was  $220  (SR741)  per  watt. 
This  dropped  to  $22  (SR74)  In  1976.  Costs 
today,  he  says,  are  as  low  as  $7  (SR23.59)  per 
watt. 

SOLAR  CELLS  COMPETITIVE  BY  1985 

By  1985,  Smith  predicts  solar  cells  will  be 
priced  at  a  competitive  50  cents  (SRI .69)  per 
watt.  "In  1985-86."  he  says,  "you  will  begin 
to  see  photovoltalcs  Installed  on  the  roofs 
of  residential  homes." 

At  face  value,  the  solar  village  project  is 
costing  around  $47  (SRI 58.39)  per  peak  watt, 
although  the  calculation  is  deceptive  be- 
cause It  overlooks  the  vital  research  com- 
ponent. Still,  the  project  Is  "very  expensive." 
according  to  Dr.  Fahd  Huralbl,  the  project 
manager. 

Dr.  Huralbl  estimates  the  real  price  of  the 
solar  village  system  at  about  $15  (SRS0.55) 
per  peak  watt.  This  compares  with  50  halalas 
(15  cents)  per  peak  watt  for  traditional,  fuel- 
dependent  generating  equipment.  Thompson 
thinks  the  threshold  of  competitiveness  for 
solar  cells  is  about  $2  (SR6.74)  per  peak 
watt. 

The  efficiency  of  solar  cells  can  be  en- 
hanced by  using  lenses  to  magnify  sunlleht 
before  It  reaches  the  cell.  It  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  Martin-Marietta  won  the  SOLERAS 
contract. 

Martin-Marietta  already  produces  arrays 
with  magnifiers,  but  during  the  first  design 
phase  of  the  solar  village  project,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  experiment  and  investleate  the 
optimum  magnification  for  Saudi  conditions. 
Dr.  Koshalm  explained  that  the  company 
has  to  avoid  the  risk  of  "bum  out"  or  over- 
heating the  cells. 

The  entire  power  plant  for  the  solar  village 
system  will  require  only  two  operators. 

DUST   A   BIG   PROBLEM 

A  major  problem  facing  solar  scientists 
In  Saudi  Arabia  is  dust.  Sunlight  Is.  of 
course,  abundant,  but  dust  and  sand  parti- 
cles can  damage  and  even  bury  solar  panels 
In  the  course  of  a  single  storm.  It  can  form 
a  film  over  the  lens  surface,  reducing  the 
amount  of  sunlight  reaching  the  cell. 
Martin -Marietta  will  be  lnve<!tlg8tlng 
methods  of  either  removing  the  dust  once 
there  or  attempting  to  prevent  it  from  form- 
ine  In  the  first  place.  Thompson  said. 

Durini?  Martin-Marietta's  five-year  con- 
tract, Saudi  students  will  be  continuously 
Involved  in  the  program.  Three  students 
have  left  for  Denver  to  Join  the  firm  for  seven 
months  during  the  design  and  fabrication 
phases  of  the  concentrator  arrays.  Another 
five  students  will  Join  the  team  on-site  dur- 
ing Installation. 

nvT.  COOLING  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

SOLERAS  has  awarded  five  contracts  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  cooling  svs- 
tems  weighing  between  eight  and  10  tons 
each.  The  awards  went  to  the  research  de- 
partments of  General  Electric.  Honeywell. 
United  Technologies  and  Carrier  Corporation, 
all  of  the  United  States. 

SOLERAS  has  budgeted  $8  million  (SR 
26.96  milllofa) ,  according  to  Dr.  Koshalm.  for 
similar  research  Into  solar-powered  cooling 


systems  at  Saudi  universities  (Riyadh  Uni- 
versity, King  Abdul  Aziz  University  and  the 
University  of  Petroleiim  and  Minerals). 

The  university  research  will  be  done  for 
the  Saudi  Arabian  National  Center  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  (SANCST),  beaded  by 
Dr.  Rlda  Obeld.  Negotiations  are  still  under- 
way, but  the  contracts  are  expected  to  be 
awarded  shortly.  Solar  research  is  already  an 
active  pursuit  at  all  three  campuses. 

Once  the  university  contracts  are  let.  SO- 
LERAS will  move  into  solar-powered  desali- 
nation. The  project's  request  for  proposals 
went  to  272  companies,  including  21  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  Design  specifications  call  for  a  solar- 
powered  desalination  plant  capable  of  puri- 
fying 7,800  cubic  yards  a  day. 

Two  pilot  plants  are  included  In  the  pack- 
age— one  to  treat  seawater,  the  other  brack- 
ish water — with  a  capacity  between  100  and 
400  cubic  meters  a  day. 

The  contract  will  be  let  later  this  year. 
Construction  is  due  to  begin  early  next  year 
and  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1982.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  year  of  monitoring  tm- 
der  operating  conditions.  The  pilot  plants 
will  probably  be  built  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
though  this  has  yet  to  be  decided. 

The  long-term  benefits  of  developing  solar 
energy  to  the  world's  largest  producer  and 
the  world's  largest  consumer  of  oil  are  sig- 
nificant. Solar  energy  will  do  much  In  the  fu- 
ture to  reduce  America's  dependence  on  oil. 
And  as  Saudi  Arabia's  development  becomes 
more  diverse  and  £o^hlsticated.  planners  are 
hoping  solar.generated  electricity  wUl  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  export  item  In  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

"The  short-term  benefits  to  both  countries 
are  equally  Important.  Photovoltaic  power 
systems  could  greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  Saudi  Arabian  rural  areas — areas  not 
now  served  by  large  urban  power  grids.  The 
solar  village  project  and  other  SOLERAS 
projects  are  already  bringing  new  scientific 
and  engineering  technology  to  Saudi  schools 
and  universities. 

Since  the  SOLERAS  program  Is  Jointly 
funded.  It  gives  both  countries  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fund  and  advance  solar  technolo- 
gies at  half  the  price. 


COMMERCE  END-RUNS  PRESI- 
DENT'S TRADE  EMBARGO 
AGAINST  THE  SO"VIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  body  of  evidence  that 
U.S.  'dual-use"  technology,  sold  to  the 
Soxiet  Union  for  civilian  purposes,  is  be- 
ing systematically  diverted  for  use  in  So- 
viet conventional  and  strategic  forces.  It 
is  now  clear,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  much  of  this  problem  is  a  result  of 
certain  East-West  trade  policies  carried 
out  by  the  Commerce  Department. 

On  Christmas  Eve.  1979,  the  danger- 
ous implications  of  these  policies  were 
clearly  demonstrated  when  Soviet 
motorized  divisions,  including  Kama 
River  trucks,  built  with  U.S.  technology 
and  eouipment,  crossed  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  directly  intervened  in  the  affairs  of 
a  sovereign  nation  outside  of  Eastern 
Eurone.  One  need  not  be  an  expert  in  in- 
ternational affairs  to  recognize  the  clear 
and  present  danger  which  such  adven- 
turism presents  to  free  nations. 

Many  people  ask  why  the  Soviet  Union 
felt  it  had  nothing  to  lose  by  such  ag- 
gression. It  appears  as  though  Moscow 
believes  that  the  West  is  incapable  of  ef- 
fectively responding  to  blatant  Soviet 
adventurism.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the 


Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  ex- 
amine the  adequacy  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's response  to  this  challenge. 

In  the  wake  of  the  So\'iet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  President  put  into  ef- 
fect a  temporary  "moratorium"  on  the 
shipment  of  high  technology  items,  grain 
and  certain  types  of  fertilizers  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  While  I  fully  support  these 
actions,  I  am  concerned  about  the  Presi- 
dent's long-term  commitment  to  alter 
our  past  policv  failures  with  respect  to 
United  States-Soviet  trade.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
taken  the  lead  role  In  the  Cabinet-level 
review  of  East-West  trade  that  is  due  to 
be  completed  shortly.  Recent  hearings 
continue  to  show  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's primary  goal  is  to  promote 
trade  with  countries  of  all  political 
persuasions,  with  almost  complete  dis- 
regard for  U.S.  national  security  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  President.  Lawrence  J.  Brady. 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Export  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  was  forced  to  resign  from 
Commerce  because  he  had  the  guts  to 
buck  administration  policy  and  tell  the 
truth  to  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives.  In  congressional 
testimony,  Mr.  Brady  made  it  clear  that 
the  UJS.  national  security  export  control 
system  was  "a  shambles."  Because  of  his 
willingness  to  come  forward  on  this  issue 
Mr.  Brady  faced  career  harassment  from 
his  superiors  at  Commerce.  The  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  determined  that  there  were  in- 
deed "reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  prohibitive  personnel  practice"  had 
been  Initiated  against  Mr.  Brady,  and 
recommended  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment "restore  to  Mr.  Brady  his  full 
responsibilities." 

On  February  20,  Mr.  Brady  testified 
before  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. His  testimony  before  that  subcom- 
mittee provides  ample  evidence  that  the 
Commerce  Department  is  prepared  to 
end-run  the  President's  policy — even  to 
the  extent  that  the  President's  recent 
directives  are  constantly  challenged,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  so- 
csdled  hardship  cases,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  trade  moratorium.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  for  themselves  the 
entire  transcript  of  those  hearings.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  the  reading  most  In- 
formative and  extremely  disquieting. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  an  additional 
indictment  aeainst  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's administering  of  U.S.  Export 
Administration  regulations,  and  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  reforms  necessary.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  recent  interview  with  Mr. 
Brady,  appearing  in  Human  Events,  en- 
titled "Carter's  Soviet  Trade  Embargo 
Is  a  Gimmick." 

Of  special  interest  is  an  internal  ad- 
ministration memo,  reproduced  here 
alone  with  the  interview.  That  memo 
illustrates  the  zeal  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, as  well  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  recommend  approval  of  high 
technology  exports— knowing  full  well 
that  they  would  be  diverted  for  military 
use.  For  example,  with  respect  to  the  Zll 
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Soviet  Trade  Embargo  Is  a 
"Gimmick" 

J.  Brady.  40.  has  become  some- 
cause    celebre    in    conservative 
he  blew  the  whistle  last  year  on 
ce  Department's  cover  up  of  the 
U.S.    technology    to   the   Soviet 
giving  truthful  testimony  to  the 
what  occurred,  govemnjent  offi- 
him,  and  he  eventually  re- 
ob  on  January  21.  He  received 
comfort   in    the    fact    that    the 
s  Protection  Board — established 
to  protect  the  rights  of  govern- 
blowers"    such    as    Brady — 
the  Commerce  Department  had 
ilm  unfairly  and  recommended 
•estored  to  full  duty.  But  Com- 
the    request.    While    earn- 
of  Commerce.  Brady  has.  how- 
a  number  of  friends  In  Con- 
Senators  Gordon  Humphrey 
Jenry  Jackson    (D.-Wa«h),   Sam 
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Office  of  Export  Administration  within  Com- 
merce— I  received  a  memo  from  the  Defense 
Department  regarding  a  classified  cable  sent 
from  our  American  Embassy  In  Moscow  to 
th©  Department  of  Defense  Indicating  that 
Kama  River  trucks  were  being  used  by  the 
mUltary,  and  that  an  undetermined  number 
of  engines  from  the  plant  were  actually  being 
installed  in  a  variety  of  mUitary  vehicles, 
including  armored  personnel  carriers.  Much 
of  this  equipment,  you  should  know,  has 
been  used  by  the  Soviets  In  Afghanistan. 

During  the  month  of  May  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, acknowledging  reports  about  the 
Kama  River  diversion,  showing  how  Com- 
merce was  refusing  to  do  anything  about  it, 
and  disagreeing  at  several  points  with  my 
superior,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stanley  Marcuss.  Prom  that  day  on, 
my  career  within  the  Commerce  Department 
was  finished.  Marcuss  threatened  me  with 
the  loss  of  my  Job  and  Andrew  Mantatos — 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Con- 
gressional Affairs — told  me  that  I  must  toe 
the  Administration  line. 

Commerce,  I  believe,  then  made  a  fateful 
decision.  Instead  of  verifying  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  Kama  River  diversion,  and  then 
applying  sanctions  against  the  plant,  as  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  and  as  I  recom- 
mended, it  decided  to  prepare  what 
amounted  to  a  legal  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  government.  Justifying  continued  U.S. 
shipment  of  technology  to  the  Kama  River 
plant.  To  this  very  day — even  after  Afghani- 
stan— the  Commerce  Department  argues  that 
no  diversion  took  place,  even  though  Kama 
River  trucks  are  now  in  Kabul,  hauling  vital 
mlltary  supplies  that  the  Soviets  need  to 
suppress  the  Afghan  people. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you,  so  far  as  your 
Job  was  concerned? 

A.  Well,  after  my  testimony,  I  was  cut  off 
from  Important  materials,  then  removed  as 
acting  director  of  OEA,  then  Isolated.  All 
policy  functions  were  taken  away  from  me  as 
well.  I  was.  In  effect,  shunned.  During  this 
period  of  isolation,  however,  I  undertook  a 
thorough  investigation  at  what  bad  been  go- 
in<;  on  at  Kama  and  came  across  a  couple 
of  other  instances  of  diversion,  including  the 
ZIL  plant,  which  was  probably  an  even  more 
Important  violation  of  U.S.  regulations  than 
the  Kama  case.  It  Is  clear  that  the  U.S. 
government  knew,  in  regard  to  ZIL.  that  the 
Soviets  were  manufacturing  military  ve- 
hicles, missile  launchers,  and  that  over  a 
quarter  of  the  production  of  the  ZIL  plant 
was  going  to  the  mlUtarv.  Despite  this,  how- 
ever. Commerce  continued  to  approve 
licenses,  which  permitted  American  firms  to 
send  high-grade  technology  to  ZIL. 

Q.  Despite  your  treatment  by  Commerce, 
weren't  you  eventually  supjxarted  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board? 

A.  Yes.  I  was.  The  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  did  a  five-month  Investigation, 
took  affidavits  from  19  Individuals,  and  in- 
terviewed, I  believe.  39  or  40  people.  It  con- 
cluded reprisals  had  been  taken  against  me 
for  what  I  had  testified  before  the  Congress, 
that  they  were  unfair  reprisals,  that  the  Civil 
Service  Act  had  been  violated  and  recom- 
mended I  be  restored  to  my  duties.  The 
Board's  Special  Counsel,  H.  Patrick  Swygert. 
said.  In  fact,  "I  have  determined  that  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
hibited personnel  practice  that  requires  cor- 
rective action  has  occurred"  and  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  "restore  to  Mr. 
Brady  his  full  duties  and  responsibilities." 

The  Commerce  Department  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Merit  Board's  recommendations, 
however.  It  fought  them  tooth  and  nail.  And 
without  the  support  of  the  President  or  the 
White  House  staff.  I  couldn't  get  my  Job  back. 
So  I  resigned,  and  am  now  working  for  the 
American  Security  CouncU's  Coalition  for 
Peace  Through  Strength  in  New  Hampshire. 


Q.  In  other  words,  you're  saying  that  even 
with  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
December — and  after  a  supposed  change  In 
policy — the  Commerce  Department  did  not 
want  you  to  return  to  your  old  duties,  even 
though  you  had  championed  tight  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  technology  sales  to  the  Soviets? 
A.  Yes,  that's  correct.  Department  officials 
wanted  me  out  of  the  office.  It's  clear 
they  did  not  want  me  as  part  of  the  operation 
reviewing  Kama  River  documents,  ZTL  docu- 
ments. They  didn't  want  me  to  have  access 
to  the  files  so  that  I  could  look  and  see  what 
had  transpired,  what  Commerce  was  doing, 
what  kind  of  Intelligence  we  had  when  it 
made  Its  decisions.  This  was  the  kind  of  In- 
formation I  was  questioning.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  views  Its  mission  as  one 
of  promoting  trade,  and  It  did  not  want  me 
as  a  roadblock  in  that  overall  objective. 

Q.  Aren't  you  saying.  In  a  sense,  even  after 
President  Carter  clamped  a  freeze  on  high- 
grade  technology,  that  the  Administration — 
or  at  least  the  Commerce  Department — Isn't 
serious  about  stopping  trade  with  the  So- 
viets, that  this  isn't  going  to  be  a  long-last- 
ing policy?  Your  having  been  demoted — and 
even  having  been  frozen  out  of  policy  deci- 
sions regarding  Red  trade — bolsters  the  belief 
of  many  that  the  freeze  Is  for  only  a  short 
term. 

A.  There  Is  absolutely  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  the  embargo — which  the  Presi- 
dent announced  on  January  4 — Is  a  gim- 
mick. Now  whether  the  President  knows  It's 
a  gimmick  can  be  debated.  Maybe  his  ad- 
visers haven't  told  him  what's  going  on.  But 
the  embargo  applies  to  6  to  7  percent  of 
what  we  export  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  what  we  export  to  the 
Soviets  in  terms  of  manufactured  goods  Is 
not  embargoed  at  the  moment.  I  don't  think 
the  American  people  recognize  that.  I  think 
they  were  led  to  believe  a  different  thing 
when  he  addressed  the  country.  He  Indi- 
cated that  this  measure  was  going  to  affect 
the  economic  base  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
wanted  to  hurt  them.  I  don't  know  how  we 
can  hurt  the  Soviet  Union  if  we  only  deal 
with  6  per  cent  of  what  we  export  to  them. 
Q.  How  Important  Is  the  Kama  River  plant 
to  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  In  the  early  1970s,  the  United  States 
approved  the  sale  of  high-grade  technology  to 
helD  the  Soviets  build  the  Soviet  Kama 
River  plant.  The  plant — which  consists  of 
more  than  a  half-billion  dollars  In  Ameri- 
can technology — ^was  designed  and  engi- 
neered by  U.S.  firms  and  operated  by  a  com- 
puter brain  built  and  Installed  by  IBM.  It 
will,  in  fact,  when  completed,  become  the 
largest  truck  foundry  in  the  world — twice 
as  large  as  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  foundry  in 
Flat  Rock.  Mich.,  for  example. 

There  were  signed  certifications  by  the 
Soviets  and  American  firms — still,  unfortu- 
nately, classified — that  these  trucks  were 
going  to  be  used  for  civilian  purposes.  The 
memorandum  that  went  to  President  Nixon 
through  Henry  Kissinger  said  that  the  So- 
viets have  assured  us  that  these  trucks  are 
going  to  be  used  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial purposes. 

In  1975.  after  a  West  Eurooean  govern- 
ment raised  questions  about  possible  diver- 
sion to  military  use,  we  assured  our  NATO 
allies  that,  because  of  the  very  high  civilian 
needs  of  the  Soviets,  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  diversion  of  the  trucks.  So  It  Is  clear 
that  we  accepted  on  pood  faith  the  Soviet 
Union's  assurances  that  these  trucks  were 
golnq:  to  be  used  for  civilian  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  that,  what  has  happened 
now  Is  that  that  truck  plant  has  as  Its  prior- 
ity customer  the  Soviet  military.  This  was 
confirmed  in  sworn  testimony  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dr.  William  Perry. 
From  what  he  has  said,  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
duction Is  going  to  the  Soviet  military.  And 
trucks  from  the  Kama  River  plant  have  been 
used  extensively  in  the  Afghanistan  invasion. 
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Q.  But  are  we  still  permitting  the  sale  of 
U.S.  technology  for  the  E^ama  River  plant, 
even  though  we  now  know  of  Its  Importance 
to  the  Soviet  military? 

A.  That's  absolutely  right.  Notwithstanding 
the  President's  embargo,  notwithstanding 
what  we  know  about  Kama  River — namely, 
that  the  Soviet  military  is  its  priority  cus- 
tomer— Commerce  Department  officials  testi- 
fied under  oath  on  February  20  before  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson's  subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions that  an  American  company,  Ingersoll 
Rand,  is  manufacturing  to  export  to  the  So- 
viet Kama  River  plant  an  assembly  line  c^- 
eratlon  for  a  whole  new  line  of  dlesel  en- 
gines. Commerce  admitted  this  had  not  been 
embargoed,  and  It  will  be  going  to  the  Soviets 
sometime  between  March  and  July. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  kind  of 
equipment  we're  sending  the  Soviet  Kama 
River  plant  Is  being  used  In  the  production 
of  something  other  than  trucks? 

A.  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  has 
testified  on  a  number  of  occasions  about  the 
continuing  reports  of  Kama  River  engines 
going  Into  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  so  forth.  It's  questionable  what  this  new 
assembly  line  operation  Is  going  to  be  used 
for.  It's  also  known  that  the  Kama  foundry 
has  cast  300  V-12  engines,  the  very  kind  of 
engine  that  Is  primarily  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  tanks. 

Q.  Previously,  you  touched  upon  the  crit- 
ical Importance  of  the  ZIL  plant  to  the  So- 
viets, and  have  contended  that  the  violations 
here  are  even  more  critical.  Could  you  elab- 
orate a  bit? 

A.  The  ZIL  truck  plant  is,  at  the  moment, 
larger  than  Kama.  It  consists  of  14  or  16 
divisions  or  branches  spread  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  central  branch  is  in  Mos- 
cow. It  has  a  laboratory  apparatus  that  func- 
tions as  the  research  and  test  development 
center  for  the  entire  Soviet  automobile  In- 
dustry, and  the  term  "automobile"  signifies 
all  kinds  of  vehicles,  including  tanks. 

We  have  exported  In  the  last  decade  exten- 
sive amounts  of  high-grade  machinery — such 
as  computers,  gear-grinding  equipment,  ma- 
chine tools — to  the  ZIL  truck  factory.  This 
factory  produces  the  ZIL  131  truck  which 
was  the  backbone  of  the  Soviet  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. It  produces  the  ^IL  151,  missile  laimch- 
ers,  and.  In  fact,  a  whole  range  of  Soviet 
mUltary  equipment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  January  11  recommended  to  the 
C<Mnmerce  Department  that  further  licenses 
for  ZIL  be  revoked.  They  have  not  been  re- 
voked. They  have  been  suspended.  In  my 
view,  the  reluctance  of  Commerce  to  revoke 
the  licenses  means  it  wants  to  fight  Defense 
on  It. 

I  discovered  fairly  recently.  In  trying  to 
find  out  what  had  been  covered  up  by  Com- 
merce, a  1977  memorandum  which  Indicated 
that  Commerce  and  the  State  Department 
continued  to  recommend  approval,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  100  missile  launchers 
were  being  manufactured  at  the  Ztl  truck 
plant  and  that  a  quarter  of  Its  production 
was  going  to  the  Soviet  mUltary. 

In  fact,  the  February  3  memo — which  you 
published  In  Human  Events— precisely 
sUted :  "Problem  la  that  a  quarter  of  the  200, 


nently   blocked  American   eqitlpment   from 
going  to  It? 

A.  Basically,  that's  right.  The  only  reac- 
tion from  Commerce  has  come — not  from  re- 
ports of  diversion  and  confirmed  diversion, 
for  Commerce  denies  diversion — but  from  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  even 
that  has  been  very  little.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  Afghanistan,  it  would  be  completely  busi- 
ness as  usual,  with  Kama  and  with  Zl,. 
Even  with  Afghanistan,  we  are  still  allow- 
ing the  shipping  of  an  assembly  line  opera- 
tion for  Kama  and  we  still  have  not  can- 
celled licenses  for  2UL,  though  the  ZIL  li- 
censes have  been  temporarily  suspended.  In 
fact,  there  have  been  only  two  lIceoBes  of 
the  hundreds  that  must  be  pending  that 
have  been  revoked,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  assembly  line  operation  for  Kama,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commerce  Department.  Is  "low 
level"  technology,  and  therefore  doesnt  re- 
quire a  license.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  Kama  River  plant  is  pri- 
marily engaged  in  mUltary  work,  that  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  are  a  priority  customer, 
and  we  are  now  going  to  export  a  second 
assembly  line  operation  to  that  plant.  It 
obviously  raises  some  really  serious  questions 
about  the  export  control  system,  a  system 
that  cannot  prevent  the  export  of  equipment 
that  will  probablv  double  the  output  of  a 
truck  plant  engaged  in  mUltary  work. 

Q.  Joseph  Lucclola.  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Compliance  Division  for  the  Commerce 
Department's  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion, recently  told  Sen.  Harry  Byrd's  (^nd- 
Va.)  committee  that  "there  was  no  diversion" 
of  trucks  to  Afghanistan  from  Kama  becaxise 
the  truck-8  were  "civilian"  trucks. 

A.  That  is  a  question  of  interpretation  of 
the  regulations.  Tn  my  view,  and  I  believe 
In  the  view  of  Sen.  Jackson  and  Sen.  Nimn 
and  a  lot  of  the  Congress,  that's  an  absurd 
Interpretation  of  the  law  and  those  regula- 
tions. 

Q.  But  that  Interpretation  is  stlU  In  effect, 
so  far  88  you  know? 

A.  It's  stUl  In  effect  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  this  morning  [Febru- 
ary 20,1  before  Sen.  Jackson's  subcommittee, 
confirmed  that  It  had  actually  given  the  okay 
to  IngersoU  Rand  to  ship  the  assembly  line 
operation  for  the  manufacturing  of  dlesel 
engines,  notwithstanding  everything  that  Is 
known  about  Kama  River  and  the  use  of  the 
trucks  in  Afghanistan  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Now  let's  ask  the  question  as  to  why  these 
trucks,  these  peaceful,  "civilian"  trucks,  as 
Commerce  has  said,  are  so  Important?  They 
are  so  Important  because  what  we  have  done 
for  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  give  them  mobility 
and  flexlbUlty  for  their  conventional  military 
forces.  We  have  upgraded  that  capabUlty  over 
a  10-year  period,  a  capability  thev  dldnt 
have.  And  again  I  use  the  example  of  Czecbo- 
siovakla,  when  they  Invaded  the  coimtry  In 
1068,  they  had  to  use  buses  off  the  streets 
of  Moscow  to  fret  their  troops  down  Into 
Czechoslovakia.  I  submit  that  When  thev  In- 
vaded Afghanistan  there  weren't  anv  buses 
Involved;  you  can  see  from  the  pictures  in 
the  New  York  Times,  line  uoon  line  of  trucks 
outside  the  capital  of  Afghanistan. 


Q.  One  of  the  key  argnmenta  on  this  «^ole 
Red  trade  issue  is  that  if  we  dont  supply 
the  equipment  to  the  Soviets,  our  aUlea  will 
fumisli  them  something  comparable.  What 
Is  your  response  to  that? 

A.  That  is  not  necessarily  true.  Very  often, 
comparability  does  not  exist.  There  may  be 
a  machine  tool  that  has  some  capability,  but 
not  necessarily  the  same  quality.  I  go  back 
to  the  Bryant  grinding  machines  which  we 
exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early 
19708.  Now  It  has  been  confirmed  that  tfbeae 
machines  proved  extremely  helpfiU  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  their  MIRVlng  capabUltles: 
that  Is,  In  their  efforts  to  put  multiple  war- 
beads  on  those  mammoth  SS-18  mlasUes.  The 
Soviets  had  tried  to  get  those  grinders  In  the 
early  1960s.  The  export  control  system,  even 
then,  had  approved  the  sale  of  those  ma- 
chines. But  It  was  a  group  of  senators  who 
personally  paid  a  visit  to  President  Kennedy 
and  pointed  up  to  him  how  absolutely  essen- 
tial these  were  to  the  Soviet  mUltary  capa- 
bility that  stopped  the  sale. 

The  President  personally  denied  that  li- 
cense: however.  11  years  later,  the  Soviets  are 
back,  and  this  time  those  grinding  machines 
are  exported.  On  what  basis?  The  foreign 
availability  basis.  Presumably  there  were 
Swiss  machines  that  were  comparable.  But 
how  was  that  foreign  availability  assessed? 
It  was  assessed  by  two  individuals  making 
a  24-hour  round  trip  to  Judge  that  compar- 
ability. The  question  of  whether  the  spoil- 
age rate  on  the  machines  was  assessed  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  addressed,  however; 
namely,  how  long  would  it  take  those  grind- 
ers to  wear  out. 

Furthermore,  we've  had  information  from 
a  defector  who  had  worked  with  these  ma- 
chines who  said  the  Soviets  had  literally 
waited  U  years  for  them.  If  this  Is  true — 
and  I  think  It  is.  because  they  asked  for  them 
In  the  '60s  and  were  still  coming  back  In  the 
'70s — then  clearly  similar  machines  had  not 
been  available,  or  the  Soviets  would  have 
bought  them  from  somewhere  else. 

Now  In  addition  to  that,  there's  a  study 
that  was  done  for  the  Defense  Department 
In  1979,  the  so-called  Berenson  study,  which 
questions  the  whole  basis  upon  which  the 
availability  assessments  are  made.  It  makes 
the  point,  for  Instance,  that  the  technical 
staff  to  do  these  assessments  does  not  even 
exist. 

Q.  Okay.  Well,  what  about  the  argtiment 
that  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan,  through  the 
COCOM  machinery,  have  been  leading  the 
battle  to  water  down  the  common  list  of 
goods  that  are  either  embargoed  or  have 
tough  license  requirements? 

A.  That's  not  true.  The  facte  don't  bear 
that  out.  When  It  comes  to  the  exceptions  to 
the  COCOM  or  NATO  list,  the  United  States 
have  been  granted  65  per  cent  of  them,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  all  the  other  allies 
combined  received  only  35  per  cent.« 


THE  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  BILL 


•  Mr.  COCHRAN.   Mr.  President,   the 

conferees  have  completed  action  on  the 

Q.  The  Administration  is  apparently  going    windfall  profit  tax  bill,  and  we  will  be 

—  .^.  „i  „„„  4,w  -     *°  *^™*  **"*  '^**'  '°™*  "*''  guidelines  on     taking  it  up  soon  on  the  floor  of  the 

OOO  trucks  ZTL  produces ^annualTy  goaTut     o  ***'  s*»o"l<>  <>«■  should  not  be  traded  to  the     Senate.  I  have  been  concerned  about  this 

the  military,  including  100  missile  launchers.     fllM!^;.^"!,?^^.''*^'''*  ^^T"  ">*  ^"^    bill   from   the  beginning.   My   primary 
"■  -  guidelines  will  be  Inadequate  because  they  ^         j    •-  j 

wont  deal  with  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
A.  It  depends  a  little  on  which  Adminis- 
tration official  Is  talking.  Some  tiave  said  that 
Eastern  Europe  will  be  affected  by  the  review, 
that  our  controls  may  be  changed:  others 
have  said  they  wUl  not.  Obviously,  if  controls 


State  and  Commerce  support  approval  on 
grounds  that  U.S.  government,  aware  of  ZIL's 
military  production,  has  licensed  exports  to 
It  several  times  during  the  1970s,  that  100 
missile  launchers  out  of  a  300,000  vehicle 
annual  production  Is  small,  and  that  the 
remaining  trucks  for  the  military  are  basl 


worry  has  been  that  this  tax  will  impede 
domestic  energy  production  and  escalate 
prices  to  consumers  at  a  time  when  we 
are  already  struggling  with  high  prices 
and  short  supplies. 

In  the  conference  bill,  out  of  $227 


«.ly  no  different  from  heavy  duty  civilian     ^r.^Tthar^ion\rbrmfa~8?eve  for^e     Million  in  revenues,  less  than  $7  billion 


trucks. 


a  v«„  -^       *..  .  Soviets.  As  the  Defense  Department  has  testi-  *™  specifically  targeted  to  energy  pro- 
known  ahn^^h.^VTr"?"  t»>»"Bh  we  have  fled,  the  Soviets,  In  a  very  structured  way.  duction.   This   is   less    than    3    percent, 
at  l^t  Mril^o?7  i^  ^,  v^"  "S.^^  ^^^"^  acquire    special    technologies    throughout  When  President  Carter  sent  this  meas- 
at  least  early  1977.  we  stlU  havent  perma-  Eastern  Europe.                                     ^  ure  to  the  Congress,  he  pledged  that  the 
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should  be  concerned.  Last 
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trade  deficit  was  $4.76 
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go  to  insure  America's 

Instead,  we  see  that  very 

allocated  to  expansion  of 


should  be  to  maximize 
production.  But  that  is 
Our  response  is  poli- 


authorized  a  piece  in  the 
Journal  on  February  13  pro- 
wif dfall  tax  on  the  exorbitant 
earned  by  firewood  dealers, 
is  either  laughter  or  tears, 
colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
proi^osal  and   help  defeat   this 
when  it  comes  to  toe  floor, 
follows: 
Tax  thx  Wi^fau.  Pbohts  on   Firewood! 
(By  David  Hale) 
urgent  need  for  the  federal 
impose  price  controls  and  a 
s  tax  on  New  England  firewood 
done  Its  best  to  protect  the 
states  from  greedy  oil  and  gas 
t  so  far  it  has  Ignored  the  eco- 
belng  Inflicted  upon  the  re- 
pro  fit  hungry  woodlot  barons 

England. 

firewood  has  prsu;tlcaUy  tripled 

cord  of  Vermont  wood  which 

$30  now  sells  for  $80-$90  lo- 

twlce  as  much  in  Manhat- 

lords  of  New  England   are 

profits   at   the   expense   of 

lovers  in  the  big  cities  and 

neighbors. 

all  homes  In  Vermont,  New 

Maine  now  have  wood  bum- 

umaces,  but  only  a  small  num- 

have  their  own  private 

are  totally  at  the  mercy  of 

men  who  charge  whatever  the 

for  firewood.  In  some  cases 

upon   bargaining  only   in 
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pric  B 
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courageous  attacks  on  the  o<l 

New  England  Congress- 

to  speak  out  against  the 

gouging.    The   political   and 

of  the  woodlot  barons  is  so 

have  intimidated  local  politi- 

silence.  In  fact,  a  few 

have    become    nothing    more 

for   the   firewood   lobby. 

of  firewood  today  testifies, 

argument  for  federal  In- 

the  industry  as  soon  as  the 

primary  Is  out  of  the  way. 

needs  to  establish  a  De- 

Renewable  Resources  to  regu- 

,  harvesting  and  marketing  of 

England  and  other  regions 

commonly  used.  The  present 

>f  Energy  has  only  about  20,- 

and  is  too  busy  regulating  the 

o  be  saddled  with  responslbil- 

firewood  supplies.  It  will 

five  hundred  federal  foresters 

woods  of  Vermont   and   New 

tlone.   plus   a  support   staff   of 

lawyers,  accountants  and 

experts  to  interpret  and  ad- 

govemment's    new    firewood 

nationwide  basis. 


Secondly.  Congress  needs  to  draft  a  price 
control  code  for  firewood.  It  could  use  sev- 
eral different  formulas  to  determine  fire- 
wood prices,  but  federal  oU  legislation  prob- 
ably provides  the  best  model  for  how  to 
proceed.  The  price  of  firewood  should  be  a 
function  of  a  tree's  age. 

Firewood  from  trees  which  started  grow- 
ing before  1973  should  be  priced  at  the  low- 
est possible  level  in  order  to  prevent  New 
England  woodlot  barons  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  12-fold  increase  in  oil  prices 
since  that  time.  Most  New  Englanders  with 
old  trees  did  not  foresee  the  current  scarcity 
of  energy  so  they  should  not  lie  allowed  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  their  wood  today. 
A  maximum  retail  price  of  $35  per  cord  plus 
some  modest  infiation  adjustments  would 
be  perfectly  reasonable. 

Firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1973 
should  be  priced  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
The  younger  the  tree,  the  higher  the  al- 
lowed price  for  its  firewood.  There  should  be 
no  price  controls  at  all  on  trees  planted  after 
1980  in  order  to  encourage  woodlot  owners 
to  plant  new  ones. 

Because  of  transportation  problems,  the 
federal  government  also  will  have  to  develop 
a  flexible  pricing  code  for  wood  from  remote 
locations.  The  new  Department  of  Renew- 
able Resources  should  create  geographic  sub- 
classlflcatlons  such  as  mountain  wood,  ledge 
wood,  swamp  wood  or  wood  stunted  by  acid 
rain. 

The  federal  government  permits  the  pe- 
troleum indu^ry  to  charge  a  high  price  for 
Alaskan  oil.  Congress  might  officially  desig- 
nate Maine's  Indian  reservations  as  new 
Alaskans  for  purposes  of  firewood  price 
control. 

Whatever  the  exact  particulars  of  the  new 
price  control  code,  though.  Congress  should 
not  spend  more  than  one  session  writing  it. 
Federal  auditors  will  want  to  begin  mark- 
ing New  England  trees  with  spray  paint  for 
price  control  compliance  by  this  summer. 

History  shows  that  price  controls  usually 
create  shortages,  so  Congress  will  want  to 
back  up  the  price  controls  program  with 
severe  penalties  for  violators.  The  govern- 
ment should  punish  first  time  offenders  by 
making  them  keep  a  federal  auditor  on  their 
payroll,  imprison  second  time  offenders,  and 
burn  down  the  trees  of  third  time  offenders. 

The  best  way  to  punish  greedy  forest  own- 
ers and  people  willing  to  pay  firewood  prices 
above  officially  proscribed  levels  is  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  wood  avaUable  to 
everyone.  As  many  forward-thinking  Massa- 
chusetts politicians  have  noted  in  past  de- 
bates about  federal  oil  policy,  the  smaller 
the  supply  of  wood  or  any  other  form  of 
energy  in  the  nation,  the  easier  It  will  be 
for  the  government  to  regulate  it. 

If  this  policy  catises  wood  shortages  to 
become  a  serious  political  problem  in  New 
England — say  people  freeze  to  death — the 
federal  government  can  import  wood  from 
Quebec  and  finance  it  with  a  windfall  profits 
tax  on  firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1980. 

Like  the  proposed  wlndfaU  tax  on  oil,  this 
levy  should  not  actually  be  a  tax  on  firewood 
profits.  It  should  be  an  excise  tax  on  fire- 
wood sales.  Such  a  tax  will  guarantee  the 
government  some  revenues  even  if  inflation- 
ary cost  pressures  and  federal  price  controls 
put  most  woodlot  harvesting  operations  out 
of  business. 

The  United  States  government  cant  pre- 
vent Arabs  and  French  Canadians  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fact  that  energy  la  now 
a  scarce  conmiodity,  but  we  certainly  don't 
want  any  New  Englanders  who  are  not  on 
the  federal  payroll  to  look  for  solutions  to 
the  problem.  Such  efforts  might  lead  to  pri- 
vate profiteering,  arouse  strong  public  re- 
sentment, and  reduce  the  ability  of  our  po- 
litical leaders  to  control  energy  supplies. 

The  energy  policies  which  are  good  enough 


for  the  nation's  oil  Industry  are  more  than 
generous  enough  for  New  England's  firewood 
barons  .9 


FUEL  ECONOMY 


•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  will  begin 
on  a  legislative  package  dealing  with 
issues  of  fuel  economy.  Included  within 
that  package  Is  an  amendment  which  I 
introduced  originally  as  S.  2035. 

Under  current  law  an  automobile 
manufacturer  may  include  in  its  fuel 
economy  calculations  cars  made,  in  part, 
in  a  foreign  country  as  long  as  75  per- 
cent of  the  automobile's  content  is  do- 
mestic. My  amendment  provides  a  limited 
modification  of  the  75-percent  content 
figure  to  enable  up  to  150,000  nondomes- 
tic  automobiles  to  be  included  in  the  cal- 
culations if  the  construction  of  those 
vehicles  meets  a  50-percent  domestic 
content  level  in  the  first  year  and 
achieves  a  75-percent  domestic  content 
at  the  end  of  a  3-year  period. 

Any  automobile  manufacturer  may 
qualify  under  this  provision  if  their  in- 
tent is  to  manufacture  75  percent  of 
each  vehicle  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  3-year  period. 

This  provision  is  very  important  to 
American  Motors  Corp.  (AMO,  a  major 
force  for  the  economy  and  employment 
of  Wisconsin.  AMC  has  an  agreement 
with  Renault  of  Prance  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  the  fuel-efflcient  Renault  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.  in  1983.  In  that  first  year. 
50  percent  of  every  vehicle  will  be  of 
domestic  origin.  That  figure  increases  to 
60  percent  in  1984  and  75  percent  in 
1985. 

If  the  current  law  is  not  modified. 
AMC  could  be  fined  $40  million  for  miss- 
ing the  75-percent  content  level  even 
though  they  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law  in  1983  and  will  meet  the  letter 
of  the  law  by  1985.  While  my  amendment 
would  assist  AMC  by  permitting  them  to 
include  the  fuel-eCQcient  Renault  in  their 
fuel  economy  calculations,  it  would  do 
so  without  harm  to  any  segment  of  our 
economy.  My  amendment  does  not  seek 
a  Federal  subsidy  or  loan  guarantee.  It 
does  not  change  existing  laws  on  air 
quality  or  fuel  economy.  And  it  does  not 
open  the  American  market  to  foreign 
Imports. 

This  amendment  will  preserve  and  ex- 
pand jobs,  insure  the  infusion  of  foreign 
capital  from  Renault,  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  work  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  This  pro- 
vision represents  a  combination  of  bene- 
fits for  which  the  American  people  will 
not  have  to  pay  a  penny.  There  will  be 
no  financial  costs  and  no  Federal  reve- 
nue tax  losses.  In  short,  this  provision 
and  the  committee  bill  of  which  it  is  a 
part  are  worthy  of  support. 

The  New  York  Times  supported  this 
amendment  in  a  compelling  editorial 
on  December  11,  1979.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  also  supported  this  provision  in 
their  editorial  on  November  28,  1979.  I 
ask  that  both  of  these  editorials  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1979] 
A  Wat  to  Produce  Smau.  Cars  Faster 

There  are  good  ways  and  bad  ways  to 
bend  the  rules  for  automakers.  Chrysler,  for 
instance  needs  money  desperately.  One  bad 
way  to  help  would  be  for  Washington  to 
guarantee  it  billions  of  dollars  with  few 
strings  attached.  American  Motors,  on  the 
other  hand,  needs  a  waiver  of  the  rule  that 
counts  only  those  cars  produced  largely  in 
the  United  States  in  calculating  the  average 
mileage  per  gallon  for  an  auto  maker's  fleet. 
The  company  would  like  to  include  in  its 
average  a  new.  small,  Renault-designed  car 
that  will  be  assembled  in  the  United  States 
from  parts  that  for  a  short  time  will  be  Im- 
ported mostly  from  Prance.  We  think  the 
Oovemment  would  be  wise  to  give  the 
waiver.  It  will  provide  more  high-mileage 
care  in  1982  and  1983,  and  more  jobs  in 
American  assembly  plants. 

Present  law  requires  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  a  car,  measured  by  the  value  of  its 
parts,  be  made  In  the  United  States  before 
it  can  figure  in  a  company's  average  mileage. 
This  rule  was  meant  to  insure  that  multina- 
tional manufacturers  like  Ford  and  Oeneral 
Motore  would  build  small  cars  here  rather 
than  selling  more  cars  that  they  produce 
abroad. 

But  since  tne  legislation  was  passed,  the 
danger  has  almost  disappeared.  The  United 
States  Is  now  a  relatively  cheap  place  to 
build  care,  with  wages  and  production  costs 
below  those  of  northern  Europe.  Volkswagen 
Is  already  producing  here,  the  Japanese  are 
studying  the  possibilities,  and  Ford  and 
O.M.  are  rushing  to  build  their  own  domes- 
tic small  care.  American  Moton  wants  to 
get  into  the  act  quickly. 

The  company  does  not  want  to  evade  the 
75  percent  rule  for  long.  It  plans  to  reach 
that  level  of  American-made  parts  by  1984. 
Considering  the  cost  of  French  parts.  It 
would  probably  be  delighted  to  reach  the 
goal  sooner.  But  It  cannot  get  French-de- 
signed parts  built  that  fast  in  the  United 
States. 

American  Motore  found  a  creative  answer 
to  the  urgent  problem  of  building  small  care 
when  it  teamed  up  with  Renault.  If  the 
care  that  result  are  included  in  the  com- 
pany's average  mileage  figures,  American 
Motore  will  meet  the  standard  of  24  miles  to 
the  gallon  In  1982  and  the  26-mile  standard 
in  1983.  Washington  should  be  equally  cre- 
ative in  releasing  the  company  from  the  75 
percent  rule  for  a  few  yean. 

HxLPDfo  AMC  Survive  the  Couwt 
American  Motors  is  asking  Congress  for  a 
break  so  that  the  automaker  can  comply  with 
the  main  Intent  of  the  federal  law  that  sets 
auto  fuel-efflciency  standards.  We  beUeve 
that  AMC  deserves  relief. 

In  general,  the  fuel  standards  law  Is  rea- 
sonable. It  exists  for  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant cause — energy  conservation.  How- 
ever, a  provision  of  the  law  could  have  a 
perverae  effect  on  AMHC.  The  company  could 
be  heavily  fined  for  its  very  attempt  to  meet 
the  fuel -economy  requirements  I 

Why  is  AMC  in  trouble?  As  the  smallest  of 
the  four  mator  domestic  auto  producers.  It 
»lways  has  had  to  scramble  to  keep  its  head 
above  water  financially.  Thus,  In  order  to 
produce  the  small,  fuel-efficient  autos  that 
both  the  law  and  the  marketplace  are  de- 
manding, AMC  has  turned  to  partnerahlp 
with  Renault,  the  big  French  auto  firm. 
AMC's  problems  with  the  fuel-efflclency 
standards  stem  from  this  AMC-Renault  com- 
bination. 

AMC  soon  will  be  assembling  little  He- 
naults  at  its  Kenosha  plant.  These  care 
will  meet  the  ever-tightening  fuel-efficiency 
standards  mandated  by  Congress.  But  there 


is  a  catch.  The  current  law  says  that  AMC 
can't  count  those  Renaults  In  calculating 
Its  fleetwidc  fuel-economy  average.  Unless  It 
is  allowed  to  do  so.  it  will  face  fines  begin- 
ning In  1982  estimated  at  between  $19  million 
and  $38  million  a  year. 

Why  can't  AMC  count  those  Renaults? 
The  reason  has  to  do  with  protecting  Jobs 
In  the  US  auto  industry,  not  with  promoting 
fuel-efficient  autos.  In  writing  the  law.  Con- 
gress wanted  to  force  domestic  auto  com- 
panies to  manufacture  fuel-efflcient  care  in 
the  US — thus  saving  Jobs  here.  So  Congress 
decreed  that  imports  could  not  be  counted 
In  the  fleetwide  fuel-efflclency  averages  un- 
less the  Imports  were  at  least  75%  American- 
made.  That  arbitrarily  established  percentage 
Is  AMC's  hangup. 

AMC  says  that  even  though  the  Renaults 
will  be  assembled  in  Kenosha,  the  US  con- 
tent will  not  reach  75%  until  at  least  1985. 
The  Irony  Is  that  the  Renault  asesmbly  proc- 
ess actually  will  create  jobs  In  Kenosha  and 
the  rest  of  Wisconsin. 

In  contrast,  the  imoositlon  of  federal  fines 
would  weaken  AMC  financially  and  threaten 
domestic  jobs.  Moreover,  the  auto  firm  wor- 
ries, with  Justification,  that  the  ensuing 
image  of  fuel-inefflclency— even  though 
false — would  further  erode  the  company's 
car  sales  and  comi>etltlve  position. 

The  automaker's  answer  Is  for  Congress 
temporarily  to  allow  AMC  to  count  uo  to 
150  000  of  its  Renaults  annually  In  its  fleet- 
wide  average  until  the  75%  content  level  can 
be  reached.  The  company  accurately  claims 
that  little  or  no  degradation  in  fuel  economy 
would  occur  since  the  Renaults  are  efficient 
and  AMC's  ot^er  models  would  be  competi- 
tive in  fuel  economy  with  their  GM,  Ford 
and  Chrysler  counterparts. 

Admittedly,  the  present  law  already  has 
considerable  elasticity,  which  might  allow 
American  Motore  to  get  through  the  regu- 
latory squeeze.  The  law.  for  one  thing,  allows 
a  company  to  "bank"  any  efficiency  savings 
garnered  from  exceeding  the  fuel  standard. 
These  savings  can  be  applied  one  year  for- 
ward or  backward,  thus  helping  a  company 
comply  in  the  future  or  wipe  out  a  past 
transgression. 

One  year's  savings  would  not  particularly 
help  AMC,  but  there  Is  a  strong  chance  that 
Congress  will  extend  the  carry-forward, 
carry-backward  provision  to  three  yeare.  The 
odds  are  about  even  that  AMC  would  con- 
form to  the  fuel-efflclency  standard  If  it 
could  use  the  three-year  provision.  At  the 
least.  Congress  should  approve  that  modifi- 
cation. 

AMC  also  has  a  second  option.  The  law 
allows  penalties  for  noncompliance  to  be  re- 
duced or  waived  if  they  threaten  to  wipe  out 
a  company  or  lessen  competition  in  the  In- 
dustry. AMC  can  make  a  strong  case  that  its 
presence  is  vital  to  keep  an  already  heavily 
concentrated  auto  Industry  cornpetltlve. 
However,  it  would  first  have  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  noncompliant,  which  would  be  un- 
fairlv  seen  In  the  public  marketplace  as 
evidence  of  fuel  inefficiency,  not  technical 
entanglement. 

We're  inclined  to  believe  the  surest  and 
fairest  form  of  relief  Is  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Nelson  (D-WIs.).  It  would  allow  AMC 
to  count  Renaults  in  its  fleetwide  average  If, 
UDon  annual  analysis,  the  US  secretary  of 
transDortatlon  first  determined  that  AMC 
could  not  otherwise  meet  existing  require- 
ments. 

Invariably  AMC^  request  wUl  be  compared 
to  Chrysler's  questionable  ap{>eal  for  US 
help.  There  is  little  comoarlson.  Chrysler  is 
asking  for  a  billion  dollar  bailout.  American 
motore  is  not  requesting  a  cent.  Furthermore, 
AMC  is  not  asking  for  a  lessening  of  the  fuel- 
efflclency  standard.  The  Renault  It  wants  to 
assemble — and  count — ^wlU  meet  the  test.# 


CREDIT  CONTROLS 


•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Carter  administration 
will  go  for  the  "quick-fix"  by  imposing 
credit  controls  to  cover  up  its  gross  mis- 
management of  the  economy.  I  make  this 
observation  especially  in  view  of  current 
administration  rhetoric  to  the  contrary. 
This  administration's  fits  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility have  already  brought  us  to 
the  edge  of  economic  catastrophe. 

We  are  saddled  with  the  worst  inflation 
record  In  more  than  30  years.  Some  are 
predicting  that  inflation  will  go  as  high 
as  20  percent  in  1980.  And  the  prime 
lending  rate,  which  reached  16%  percent 
on  Friday,  may  soon  top  18  percent. 

Last  year  our  productivity  declined  by 
2  percent.  Contrast  this  with  the  other 
major  industrial  countries  where  the 
growth  rate  has  either  increased  or  not 
fallen  as  quickly  as  ours. 

The  problem  of  inflation  Is  a  critical 
one,  but  controls — ^whether  they  be  on 
wages,  prices  or  credit — are  not  very  use- 
ful. In  dealing  with  credit  controls,  we 
merely  redistribute  the  flow  of  credit 
from  one  sector  of  the  economy  to  an- 
other. "Hie  rate  of  inflation  cannot  be 
reduced  unless  government  spending  is 
reduced  and  the  Nation's  productivity  In- 
creased. 

Credit  controls  merely  treat  the  sjrmp- 
toms  rather  than  the  causes  of  infiation. 
And,  credit  controls  distort  economic  ac- 
tivity and  direct  the  activity  away  from 
the  best  uses.  Credit  allocation  is  best  left 
to  the  marketplace. 

Our  financial  markets  are  simply  too 
complex  to  be  controlled  by  Government 
fiat.  If  selective  controls  are  placed  on 
one  sect<H-,  such  as  consumer  Installment 
lending  or  credit  cards,  the  home  owner 
can  enlarge  his  mortgage  and  spend  his 
money  on  consumer  purchases.  Or.  if 
controls  are  put  on  bank  loans  to  busi- 
nesses, corporations  can  go  to  the  bond 
or  commercial-paoer  markets  for  finan- 
cing of  business  expansion.  Additional 
controls  are  then  imposed  to  plug  these 
loopholes.  TTius,  selective  controls  invite 
comorehensive  controls. 

Credit  controls  are  unfair  to  those  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  ooerating  under 
those  controls,  and  could  lead  to  a  loss  of 
emoloyment  and  production  in  those 
areas. 

An  order  imposing  ccmtrols  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  admission  of  failure 
to  address  the  basic  causes  of  inflation — 
excessive  government  spending,  too  rapid 
a  growth  in  the  money  supply  and 
burdensome  government  regulati(m. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  authority  for 
the  Imposition  of  credit  controls  by  the 
President  is  contained  in  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969.  TMs  is  a  dangerous  law 
to  have  on  the  books  when  quick  and 
easy  solutions  axe  being  sought  to  con- 
trol Inflation.  In  February  of  last  year 
I  introduced  legislation  (8.  389)  to  re- 
quire that  the  President  obtain  prior 
congressional  approval  before  exercising 
that  authority.  I  also  sponsored  t^e 
Helms  bill  to  repeal  the  law  outright. 

When  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  those  proposals  in 
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I  warned  that  the  mere 

of  standby  credit  control  au- 
cause  interest  rates  to  be 
they  would  be  otherwise  in 
._„  that  controls  might  be  im- 
1  he  future.  Unfortunately,  that 
and  the  Congress  failed  to 
earnings.  That  prediction  has 
a  reality.  It  has  now  be- 
im^ratlve  that  this   body   take 
to  repeal  the  credit  ccmtrol 
the  Interim  modify  it  to  re- 
congressional  approval.  Pall- 
so  may  well  soon  result  in  the 
_  expedient,  and  ultimately  dis- 
decision  by  the  President  to  ex- 
^uthority  given  him  In  this  ill- 
act. 


LEADER    YIGAEL    ALLON 
DIES 

•  Mr.  McboVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Ylgael 
Allon,  a  f ( irmer  foreign  minister  of  Israel 
under  th(    Labor  Party  government. 

I  vlslte  I  Mr.  Allon  in  1975  and  spent 
a  memor  ^le  day  with  him  at  his  kib- 
butz neai  Nazareth.  He  had  many  ad- 
mirers, ai  id  I  coimt  myself  among  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
about  Ylt  ael  Allon  that  appeared  in  the 
WashingtKi  Post  of  March  1,  1980,  be 
printed  ii  the  Record. 

Tile  arl  Icle  follows: 
(From  the   Washington  Poet,  Mar.  1,  1980] 

ISRAl  U  LXADER  TiGAZL  AlXOM  DIES 

(By  WUUam  Claiborne) 

JcsTrsALiM. — ^Tlgael  Allon,  Israel's  foreign 
minister  v  nder  the  Labor  Party  government 
and  advtx  ate  of  a  strategy  of  exchanging 
t«rrltc«7  c  i  the  occupied  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  Bl  rer  for  peace  with  Jordan,  died 
today  of  a  Heart  attack.  He  was  61. 

Mr.  AUoi  1,  one  of  the  dwindling  number  of 
larger-thaj  L-llfe  heroes  of  the  Jewish  struggle 
for  Indole:  tdence  in  Palestine  In  1948,  died  In 
a  hospital  In  Alfula,  where  he  was  taken  Just 
two  hours  ifter  escorting  Egyptian  Defense 
Minister  K  unel  Hassan  All  to  Kibbutz  Olnos- 
sar,  his  fa  nlly  home  In  Oalllee.  All  was  the 
first  Egji  tlan  leader  to  visit  an  Israeli 
kibbutz. 

Although  I  he  suffered  a  serious  heart  at- 
t€u:k  five  y  ears  ago,  Mr.  Allon 's  sudden  death 
shocked  Iiiraells  of  aU  political  affiliations. 
H«  had  b<en  seen  as  a  likely  contender  for 
the  Labor  iParty  leadership  and,  had  he  been 
suocessfuli  as  the  pcuty's  subsequent  choice 
for  premie  -  In  next  year's  elections. 
'  Througl  out  his  long  and  versatile  political 
career,  Mr  AUon  seemed  always  to  finish  sec- 
ond best  la  crucial  political  tests,  often  be- 
hind bis  I  lerpetual  rival,  Moabe  Dayan,  and 
more  rece;  itly  behind  Labor  Party  chairman 
Shimon  P  irea. 

Just  las  month  Mr.  AUcm.  a  member  of  the 
IsraeU  pi  rllament,  announced  he  would 
challenge  Peres  as  party  chairman,  but  Peres 
woo  the  (ndorsement  of  his  party's  leader- 
ship grouf  by  a  2-to-l  margin.  Mr.  Allon  bad 
planned  t  >  launch  another  challenge  in  the 
party's  Ju  le  convention. 

During  Jbe  long  reign  of  Labor  Party  rule 
In  Israel,  1  fr.  AUon  held  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment post  I,  Including  deputy  prime  minister, 
foreign  m  .nlster,  labor  minister,  absorption 
minister  a  ad  education  minister. 

At  time  1  he  was  controversial,  not  only  be- 
cauas  of  Ms  advocacy  of  the  famous  "Allon 
plan"  In  I MH  under  which  heavily  p.opulated 
Arab  area  i  of  the  West  Bank  would  be  re- 
turned to  Jordan  In  exchange  for  a  narrow 
security  s  rip  along  the  Jordan  River  but  for 


other   peace   proposals  that   we  considered 
"dovish"  at  the  time. 

In  1973,  he  triggered  a  controversy  by  sug- 
gesting that  Israel  should  grant  Jordan  some 
sort  of  extraterritorial  status  In  the  Moslem 
quarter  of  Jerusalem's  Old  City. 

Bom  In  1918  near  Mt.  Tabw,  the  son  of 
Reuven  Palcovltch,  who  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Jewish  settlement  In  the  lower  Oall- 
lee, Mr.  Allon  attended  agriculture  school 
and  Hebrew  University  before  helping  found 
the  Palmach,  the  striking  force  of  the  Hasana 
Jewish  defense  force. 

Mr.  AUon  helped  defend  Jewish  kibbutzim 
during  the  Arab  revolt  of  1936-39,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  of  the 
Jewish  Immigrant  community's  will  to  pre- 
vaU  In  a  hostile  Palestine.  Dvirlng  that 
period,  the  Hasana  decided  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  develop  an  offensive  capablUty  against 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Palmach  was  started. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  the  legendary  Jew- 
ish fighter,  Yitzhak  Sadeb,  and,  later,  the 
maverick  British  adviser,  Orde  Wlngate,  Mr. 
Allon  rose  In  five  years  from  private  to  a 
general  and  commander  of  the  Palmach. 

Before  the  1948  war  for  IsraeU  Independ- 
ence, he  sent  his  Palmach  aides  to  displaced 
persons  camps  In  Europe  and  Cyprus  to 
teach  young  Jewish  Internees  to  fight  and 
then  smuggle  them  Into  Palestine  In  defi- 
ance of  the  ban  Imposed  by  British  mandate 
authorities. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Allon  fought  on  prac- 
tically all  the  fronts,  flret  in  the  Galilee, 
then  in  the  central  plains  and  finally  as 
commander  of  the  southern  command.  He 
directed  the  campaign  that  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  entire  Negev  desert  and  part  of 
the  northern  Slnal. 

However,  Premier  David  Ben-Gurion, 
under  American  pressure,  refused  to  let  Mr. 
Allon  move  farther  south.  Allon  objected  to 
the  constraints,  feeling  his  forces  could  have 
broken  the  Egyptian  Army  and  compelled 
Cairo  to  sue  lor  peace. 

Later,  while  on  a  visit  to  Prance,  Allon 
was  relieved  of  the  southern  command  and 
replaced  by  Dayan,  which  intensified  the 
rivalry  that  had  developed  when  both  men 
were  Palmach  company  commanders. 

Mr.  Allon  was  also  abroad  on  the  eve  of 
the  1967  Irab-Israell  war.  His  political  allies 
were  late  in  alerting  him  to  return  to  assume 
the  post  of  defense  minister.  That  position 
went  Instead  to  Dayan  and  Allon  missed  an 
opportunity  that  might  have  led  him  to  the 
premiership. 

Part  of  Mr.  AUon's  political  setbacks 
stemmed  from  his  ties  to  the  leftist  Ahdut 
Ha  Avodah  wing  of  the  Labor  Party  and  the 
deep  divisions  between  it  and  more  moder- 
ate factions. 

Yet  Mr.  Allon  proved  himself  a  thoughtful 
and  cautloiis  political  figure.  The  Tsrael 
authors  Yural  Ellzur  and  Eliah  Salpeter 
wrote  in  their  1972  book.  "Who  Rules  Israel" 
that  "Allon  does  not  like  extreme  decisions. 
He  prefers  agreed  solutions,  even  if  they  In- 
volve compromise.  By  nature,  he  is  a  man 
of  collective  decisions. 

In  1968.  prime  minister  Levi  Eshkol  named 
Allon  deputy  prime  minister.  Following 
Eshkol's  death  in  1969,  Mr.  Allon  served 
briefly  as  acting  premier  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Oolda  Meir.  He  was  named  foreign 
minister  In  1974.* 


LEADERSHTP  CONFERENCE  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
month  in  Washington,  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  celebrated  its 
30th  anniversary. 

This  unique  organization — a  coalition 
of  150  national  organizations  represent- 
ing major  civil  rights,  labor,  and  religious 


groups,  minorities,  women,  and  the  hand- 
icapped— took  the  occasion  to  assess  its 
history  and  to  develop  a  program  for  the 
1980's. 

As  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
know,  the  conference's  history  is  full  of 
accomplishment.  It  has  coordinated  the 
activities  of  its  members  in  support  of 
every  major  Federal  civil  rights  law  of 
the  past  three  decades  as  well  as  many 
other  pieces  of  social  legislation. 

During  the  conference's  2 -day  annual 
meeting,  a  number  of  significant  papers 
were  presented.  At  its  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey awards  banquet  on  January  17, 
our  former  colleague.  Senator  Muriel 
Humphrey,  presented  plaques  in  honor 
of  her  husband  to  Charles  MitcheU. 
chairman  of  the  Leadership  Conference, 
and  to  Lane  Kirkland,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  who  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
late  George  Meany. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  following  three  documents 
from  the  conference's  30th  aimual  meet- 
ing: 

First,  a  report  to  the  delegates  by  Clar- 
ence Mitchell; 

Two,  the  keynote  address,  "A  Civil 
Rights  Agenda  for  the  80's"  by  David  8. 
Tatel,  former  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

Third,  the  remarks  of  Lane  Kirkland, 
as  he  accepted  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Award  in  memory  of  his  predecessor, 
George  Meany. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  Leadership  Conference  and  wish  it 
success  in  continuing  the  fight  for  civil 
rights  in  the  1980's.  As  Mr.  Tatel  points 
out  in  his  keynote  address,  much  has 
been  accomplished  on  the  civil  rights 
front  over  the  last  three  decades,  but 
much  more  still  needs  to  be  done.  Many 
minority  children  in  the  North  and  West 
are  in  fact  attending  segregated  schools, 
private  academies  in  the  South  continue 
to  raise  racial  segregation  problems, 
while  minority  college  enrollment  in 
graduate  and  professional  schools  is  de- 
clining. Minorities  are  often  excluded 
from  upper  level  jobs,  and  their  earnings 
are  lower  and  unemployment  higher 
than  whites.  Many  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods are  unavailable  to  minorities, 
and  minority  health  and  life  expectancy 
continue  to  lag  behind  those  of  whites. 

I  encourage  the  Leadership  Conference 
to  carry  on  its  struggle  for  the  protection 
of  civU  rights,  and  I  want  to  restate  my 
own  continuing  commitment  to  this 
great  cause. 

The  three  documents  follow: 

Civn.  RIGHTS  IN  PERSPECnVE 

Today,  as  we  meet  on  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Leadership  Conference  On 
Civil  Rights,  we  see  much  evidence  that  our 
labors  have  borne  fruit.  To  appreciate  the 
dramatic  changes  that  have  taken  place,  one 
need  look  no  further  than  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  minorities  and  women  to  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary— Including  the  appointment  ol 
Blacks  In  states  ol  the  deep  South.  Or  to  the 
election  of  seventeen  Blacks  to  the  MissU- 
slppl  legislature  including  that  courageous 
fighter  for  civil  rlghte,  Aaron  Henry. 

In  1960  when  A.  PhUip  Randolph,  Roy 
Wilkins,    Arnold    Aronson,    and   other   clvu 
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rights  leaders  brought  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference Into  being,  many  of  the  common- 
place experiences  of  today  were  believed  to  be 
Impossible  dreams.  Segregation  here  in  the 
Nations  capital,  denial  of  the  right  to  vote, 
government  tolerance  and  promotion  of 
segregation  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing 
and  burial  ol  civil  rlghte  bills  In  Congress 
were  typical  of  those  times. 

When  four  thousand  people  from  all  over 
the  country  came  to  Washington  in  1950  to 
mobilize  for  civil  rights  it  was  a  gathering  of 
a  cross  section  of  America.  Because  we  have 
built  on  that  foundation  and  conttaue  to 
work  together,  we  have  forged  a  body  of 
law  that  prohibits  discrimination  In  places 
of  public  accommodation,  in  Jobs,  education, 
housing,  and  In  the  expenditure  of  federal 
funds.  We  have  created  instruments  such 
as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  to  see  that  these  laws  axe  Im- 
plemented effectively. 

Starting  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
and  continuing  to  this  very  hour,  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  and  its  constituent  organi- 
zations have  made  the  trumpet  sounds  to 
rally  the  forces  of  freedom  to  wage  war 
against  Injustice.  As  we  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  this  coalition,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  win  against  seemingly  impossible  odds, 
we  should  remember  some  of  those  who  con- 
tributed 80  much  to  this  working  alliance 
and  have  passed  on,  leaders  like  A.  Philip 
Randolph.  Walter  White.  Whitney  Young, 
George  Meany,  Walter  and  Roy  Reuther. 

We  have  been  privilege  to  live  In  a  period 
of  history  marked  by  the  1954-55  school  de- 
segregation decisions,  the  passage  of  dvil 
rlghte  laws  such  as  the  1957  Act  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  sweeping  law  of  1964, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  Pair 
Housing  Law  of  1968,  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax,  the  institution  of  the  18-year-old 
vote  and  the  start  of  amending  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  give  equal  rlghte  to  women  and 
home  rule  for  the  thousands  treated  as 
second  class  citizens  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

We  have  been  watchful  and  diligent  in 
efforte  to  protect  the  Judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment from  appointments  that  woiild 
plbce  our  hard- won  gains  in  Jeopardy.  This 
Is  why  we  opposed  successfully  the  nomina- 
tions of  Judges  Haynesworth  and  CararweU  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  wisdom  of  this 
effort  is  ^own  by  the  setbacks  we  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  some  of 
those  whom  we  were  unable  to  keep  from 
being  confirmed.  Even  before  the  dramatic 
confrontations  of  the  60s,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  working,  sacrificing,  losing  their 
property  and  even  their  lives  in  pursuit  of 
freedom.  Yet  this  was  seldom  considered 
news  and,  somehow,  the  notion  was  created 
that  victims  of  injustice  were  taking  it  lying 
down — unwilling  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 
When  television  cameras  brought  graphic 
iUustratlona  of  resistance  into  the  living 
rooms  of  this  nation,  it  was  thought  that 
this  was  some  kind  of  new  phenomenon. 

Now,  the  cameras  are  turned  on  other  tar- 
gete  and  writers  do  not  have  much  taste  for 
civil  rights  news  unless  It  emphasizes  the 
negative  or  the  violent  or  presente  some 
kind  of  snake  oil  tyjje  of  gimmick.  We  must 
not  be  discouraged  by  this  turn  of  fortune. 
We  must  also  make  certain  that  the  new 
generation  is  Informed  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore as  well  as  what  must  be  done  now  and 
In  the  future. 

Not  too  long  ago  a  racially  Integrated  group 
of  about  twenty  teenagers  from  a  famous  New 
York  finishing  school  for  young  women  met 
with  our  Director,  Marvin  Caplan,  to  hear 
him  describe  our  work  and  history.  When  he 
asked  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  A.  Philip 
Randolph  not  a  band  went  up.  This  should 
be  a  challenge  to  all  of  us.  We  must  never  let 
our  cbUdien   forget  the   buUders   nor  the 


foundations  on  which  their  present  enjoy- 
ment of  rlghte  rest. 

During  the  past  year  and  Indeed  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  1970s,  much  of  our 
work,  of  necessity,  was  defensive,  an  unend- 
ing fight  to  hold  on  to  what  we  had  already 
won.  I  need  only  remind  you  that  the  single 
issue  that  aroused  Vhe  most  concern  and  the 
most  strenuous  effort  during  the  past  year 
was  the  fight  to  defeat  the  Mottl  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  a  change  that  would  have 
written  Into  the  Constitution  itself  uncon- 
stitutional prohibitions  against  school  deseg- 
regation. Throughout  the  past  decade,  we 
have  bad  to  fight  off  anti-school  desegrega- 
tion amendmente,  anti-afflrmatlve  action 
amendmente,  budget  cutbacks  and  other  de- 
vices designed  to  emasculate  the  laws  we 
helped  place  on  the  books.  For  the  most  part 
we  were  successful. 

We  find  that  our  opponente.  seemingly  de- 
feated when  we  get  a  law  passed,  have.  In 
reality,  never  given  up.  They  come  at  us  In 
different  ways;  by  cutting  back  appropria- 
tions, by  writing  limitations  into  what  agen- 
cies are  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  enforce- 
ment, by  attacking  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures. To  Burmovuit  these  attacks,  to  monitor 
the  administration  of  the  various  civil  rlghte 
laws,  to  see  to  It  that  the  departmente  and 
agencies  carry  out  their  clvU  rlghte  responsi- 
bilities Is  a  difflciUt,  undramatic  and,  at  times, 
drudging  task.  We  owe  thanks  to  our  Com- 
pliance and  Enforcement  Committee,  under 
the  chairmansbip  of  BUI  Taylor,  and  to  Ite 
several  task  forces,  for  fulfilling  that  task  so 
diligently  and  effectively. 

But  whUe  we  have  bad  to  expend  consid- 
erable time  and  effort  in  defensive  action, 
neither  the  past  year  nor  the  past  decade 
have  been  without  positive  gains. 

One  such  gain,  though  little  noticed  by  the 
media,  was  the  establishment  in  the  past 
year  of  a  civil  rlghte  unit  in  the  Otace  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  This  is  something  we 
had  urged  as  far  back  as  1961.  By  building 
into  the  budget-making  process  a  way  of 
holding  federal  agencies  accountable  for  how 
they  carry  out  their  civil  rlghte  obligations, 
this  new  arrangement  should  make  it  pos- 
sible to  exert  leverage  to  Improve  enforce- 
ment. 

The  consolidation  within  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  of  aU 
enforcement  of  federal  prohibitions  against 
Job  discrimination  should  go  far  toward 
strengthening  that  agency  and  making  en- 
forcement more  eflBcient. 

The  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1973.  vlrtuaUy 
dead  for  four  years,  was  given  new  life  and 
meaning  with  the  issuance  in  1977  of  reg- 
xilations  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  handicapped  in  federal  employment  and 
under  federal  contracte. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  succeeded  In 
having  legislation  enacted  that:  requires 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  with- 
in the  general  public  school  system;  extends 
the  coverage  of  the  Voting  Rlghte  Act  to 
Hlspanlcs  and  other  language  minorities: 
provides  for  a  system  of  Bi -Lingual  educa- 
tion; prohlblte  sex  discrimination  in  all  fed- 
erally-assisted programs  of  education;  pro- 
tecte  the  disability  rlghte  of  pregnant  work- 
ers; broadens  the  scope  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act;  raises  the  federal  minimum  wage; 
establishes  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full 
Employment  goals;  curbs  home  mortgage 
redlining;  eliminates  the  purchase  require- 
ment in  the  food  stamp  program;  and  im- 
proves the  Senate  anti -filibuster  rule. 

These  are  not  insignificant  gains.  They 
give  the  lie  to  the  often  voiced  canard  that 
the  civil  rlghte  movement  Is  dead.  But 
neither  these  gains,  nor  the  better  known 
and  more  dramatic  gains  of  the  preceding 
decades,  adequately  reflect  the  accomplish- 
mente  of  the  civil  righto  movement. 

In  assessing  our  accompUshmente  at  an 
earUer  annual  meeting,  our  Secretary,  Amle 


Aronson,  observed — correctly  In  my  opin- 
ion— ^that  fuUy  as  Important  as  our  legal 
and  legislative  victories.  Is  the  role  we  bars 
played  *n  moving  the  nation  from  the  con- 
cept of  America  as  a  melting  pot.  In  which 
all  differences  are  obliterated,  to  the  con- 
cept of  plural,  democratic  society  in  which 
not  only  are  the  rlghte  of  the  Individual 
guaranteed,  but,  as  set  forth  In  our  own 
Statement  of  Purpose,  "every  group  is  ac- 
corded an  equal  opportunity  to  enter  fuUy 
into  the  general  life  of  the  society,  with 
mutual  acceptance  and  regard  for  differ- 
ence." 

Thirty  years  ago.  when  the  Leadership 
Conference  began,  the  focus  was  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  rlghte  of  Black  Americans, 
as  the  largest  and  most  visibly  disadvan- 
taged group.  But  our  successes  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  group  consciousness  and 
group  pride  among  other  segmente  of  our 
population  and  gave  impetus  to  the  process 
of  self-organisation  among  women,  His- 
panic Americans.  Asian  Americans,  the 
elderly  and  the  physlclally  and  mentally 
handicapped. 

All  of  these  groups,  utilizing  the  methods 
and  techniques  developed  by  the  civil  rlghte 
movement,  began  to  demand  and  to  gain 
the  rlghte  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
We  are  proud  that  we  helped  achieve  these 
victories  and  that  all  of  these  groups  are 
represented  and  actively  participating  In 
the  Leadership  Conference. 

Group  consciousness  and  group  pride  have 
their  dangers  as  well  as  their  positive  aspecte. 
The  danger  is  that  each  group  may  become  so 
absorbed  with  Ite  own  separate  Intereste  that 
It  lo^es  sight  of  the  over  reaching  common 
interest  that  binds  us  together.  Democratic 
pluralism  cannot  Eurvlve  as  a  collection  of 
lEolated.  competing  groups.  The  equality  we 
seek  is  Indivisible.  It  cannot  be  won  by  or 
for  any  one  group  alone,  but  only  through 
a  coalition  In  which  groups  that  may  have 
differing  and  sometimes  conflicting  views 
on  some  issues,  conunlt  themselves  to  work 
together  for  goals  they  share  in  common. 

That  we  are  such  a  coalition  was  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  during  the  past  year  in 
the  aftermath  of  Andrew  Young's  resigna- 
tion as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
While  the  media  were  featuring  stories  of  a 
Black-Jewish  rift,  thirty-one  Black  and 
Jewish  member  organizations  of  the  leader- 
ship Conference  Joined  together  in  a  com- 
mon statement.  While  freely  admitting  that 
they  differed  on  some  Issues,  they  never- 
theless reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  the 
goals  of  the  Leadership  Conference  and  de- 
clared "our  years  together  have  been  marked 
by  great  advances,  great  achlevemente.  The 
work  that  still  must  be  done  is  too  Im- 
portent  to  let  differences  divide  us."  It  is  In 
this  spirit — the  spirit  of  "■mutual  acceptance 
and  respect  for  difference" — that  has  en- 
abled the  Leadership  Conference  to  grow  In 
strength.  In  numbers  and  In  effectiveness.  It 
Is  that  very  spirit  that  will  enable  us  to 
move  forward  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  Civil  Rights  Ageitoa  poa  the  1980 's 

I 

I've  been  asked  today  to  suggest  a  clvU 
rlghte  agenda  for  the  1980'6.  A  different  audi- 
ence might  Just  as  easUy  have  asked  why 
even  have  such  an  agenda?  After  all,  since 
1960,  when  the  Leadership  Conference  was 
organized,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
Brown  v.  BoaTd  of  Education,  and  many  other 
Important,  far-reaching  civil  rlghte  cases.  In 
the  1960"s,  Congress  enacted  civil  rlghte  leg- 
islation prohibiting  discrimination  In  edu- 
cation, public  accommodations,  voting, 
housing,  and  employment.  Today,  these  laws 
are  enforoed  by  more  than  15  federal  civil 
rights  agencies  with  a  combined  budget  of 
over  (600  million. 

Why  then  do  we  need  a  clvU  rlghte  agenda 
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day's  civil  rights  problems  are  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  past.  What  we  now  face 
are  problems  like  segregated  northern  school 
systems,  institutionalized  discrimination 
through  testing  and  tracking,  the  discrimi- 
natory effects  of  the  movement  of  hospitals, 
jobs,  and  social  services  from  black  and 
brown  inner  cities  to  white  suburbs,  discrim- 
inatory demotions  and  layoffs,  and  systemic 
discrimination  against  women  and  the 
handicapped. 

m 

To  deal  with  these  problems  we  need  a 
civil  rights  agenda  for  the  1980's  that  attacks 
discrimination  directly  and  corrects  the  de- 
fects in  our  existing  civil  rights  enforcement 
tools.  I  propose  a  four-part  agenda. 

The  first  item  on  my  agenda  is  a  piece  of 
unfinished  business  from  the  civil  rights 
agendas  of  past  decades:  It  is  the  provision 
of  equal  opportunities  In  our  schools  and 
colleges.  It  remains  on  the  agenda  because 
the  courts,  the  Congress,  and  successive  ad- 
ministrations have  not  fully  enforced  the 
constitutional  and  statutory  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  in  education. 

Education  Is  the  hey  to  our  social  system. 
Yet  over  25  years  after  Brown,  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  still  denied  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Minority  children  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  northern  and 
western  cities  still  attend  segregated  schools, 
and  those  schools  are  no  more  defensible  to- 
day than  were  the  segregated  schools  of 
Clarendon  County.  South  Carolina;  Prince 
Edwards  County,  Virginia;  and  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas; In  1954.  Those  minority  children  who  do 
attend  integrated  schools  are  often  resegre- 
gated  through  discriminatory  program  and 
classroom  assignments.  Discriminatory  disci- 
pline forces  many  other  minority  children 
out  of  school  altogether.  And  public  univer- 
sity systems  throughout  the  South  remain 
separate  and  unequal. 

Dlscrlmatlon  in  education  takes  many 
other  forms.  Many  hlspanlc  children  attend 
classes  taught  in  a  language  they  cannot 
understand.  Teachers,  counselors  and  ad- 
ministrators exclude  girls  from  programs 
traditionally  limited  to  boys.  Many  handi- 
capped children  are  excluded  from  school 
altogether;  others  are  segregated  In  limited 
programs  which  restrict  their  potential 
without  regard  to  their  abilities. 

Lavrs  prohibiting  all  of  these  practices  ex- 
ist, and  they  are  clear.  The  Supreme  Court's 
action  last  week  In  the  Dallas  case  demon- 
strates once  again  that  the  Court  Intends  to 
require  full  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  Brown.  Its  decisions  last  year 
in  Dayton  and  Columbus  powerfully  re- 
affirm the  applicability  of  Brown  to  the 
North.  Although  total  desegregation  may  no 
longer  be  possible,  much  more  Integration 
can  be  achieved  within  many  of  our  cities 
which  maintain  highly  segregated  school 
systems.  The  court-imposed  limitations  on 
metroDoUtan  desetrregatlon  are  not  abso- 
lute, and  they  certainly  need  not  stop  re- 
sDonslble  federal,  state,  and  local  leaders 
from  seeking  imaginative  and  realistic  met- 
ropolitan solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
setrregated  schools. 

The  laws  prohibiting  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination are  just  as  clear.  Law  prohibits 
discrimination  against  children  with  lim- 
ited English  skills.  Title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  Title  V  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and  the  Older 
American's  Act  of  1975  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  handicap  and  age. 

All  that  Is  required  is  for  these  laws  to  be 
obeved.  They  must  be  obeved  by  the  federal 
agencies  charred  with  their  enforcement 
and  by  the  schools  and  colleges  that  teach 
our  children. 

In  its  1954  Brown  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared: 

".  .  .  rilt  is  doubtful  that  anv  child  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  In  life 
If  he  Is  denied  the  opporttmlty  of  an  edu- 


cation. Suoh  ...  a  right  .  .  .  must  be 
made  available  to  all  on  eqtua  terms." 

Keeping  the  promise  of  Brown — making 
that  right  available  to  all  on  equal  terms — 
must  be  the  No.  1  item  on  our  agenda  for 
the  1980'8.  It  must  also  be  the  No.  1  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Education.  Strong  leadership 
from  the  very  highest  levels  of  government 
Is  absolutely  essential  if  the  nation  Is  to  re- 
kindle its  commitment  to  the  promise  of 
Brown. 

The  second  item  on  my  agenda  Is  another 
piece  of  unfinished  business.  Just  as  we 
must  vigorously  enforce  existing  laws  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  education,  we 
must  fashion  new  and  improved  tools  to 
deal  with  the  Increasingly  complex  and  se- 
rious problem  of  urban  residential  segre- 
gation. 

In  1968  the  Kerner  Commission  warned 
that  our  nation  was  moving  "toward  two 
societies — one  white  and  one  black — separate 
and  unequal."  That  ominous  prophecy  was 
nearly  fulfilled  in  the  1970's.  Life  within  our 
cities  deteriorated  as  essential  services,  jobs, 
and  housing  moved  to  the  suburbs.  Our 
cities  are  now  blacker  and  poorer;  our  sub- 
urbs whiter  and  wealthier.  If  this  condi- 
tion is  not  reversed — and  reversed  quickly— 
the  quality  of  life  for  minorities  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  Into  ever  deepening  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  despair.  It  could 
lead  again  to  the  kind  of  tragic  events  that 
left  vast  stretches  of  our  cities  In  ruins 
in  the  igeo's. 

Unfortunately,  the  cdvll  rights  tools  avail- 
able to  us  today  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  complex  problem  of  urban  resi- 
dential segregation.  Our  tools  are  too  spe- 
cialized. We  have  some  for  discrimination 
In  housing;  we  have  others  for  discrimina- 
tion In  education,  employment,  health,  and 
transportation.  But  the  causes  of  urban 
residential  segregation  are  not  so  easily 
isolated.  Segregated  housing,  much  of  it 
funded  and  reinforced  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, contributes  to  segregated  schools.  The 
courts  have  finally  realized  that  segregated 
schools  contribute  to  segregated  housmg. 
We  have  all  seen  federal  courts  and  agen- 
cies struggle  to  desegregate  a  school  system 
while  the  Government  funds  housing  and 
other  projects  which  contribute  to  segrega- 
tion. And  above  all  we  have  seen  the  exodus 
of  whites  from  the  cities  sabotage  our  efforts 
to  desegregate  schools  and  create  integrated 
living  environments. 

Our  task,  therefore,  must  be  to  fashion 
new  tools  capable  of  dealing  with  these 
problems.  Urban  residential  segregation  is  a 
complicated  metropolitan  problem  that 
calls  for  comprehensive  metropolitan  solu- 
tions. Federal  civil  rights  programs  must  be 
coordinated  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
causes  of  urban  residential  segregation.  The 
vast  federal  resources  pouring  into  our 
cities  must  be  administered  to  promote  inte- 
gration— not  segregation.  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams mxist  be  administered  on  a  metro- 
politan basis,  and  redefined  to  make  Inte- 
gration as  Important  a  national  priority  as 
building  highways,  hospitals,  and  airports. 
We  should  consider  requiring  "racial  Impact 
statements"  as  part  of  the  grant-making 
process.  And  we  must  create  strong  Incen- 
tives which  will  foster  Integrated  neighbor- 
hoods and  prevent  resegregatlon. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  It  will  re- 
quire that  agencies  accustomed  to  quarrel- 
ing with  one  another  work  together  effec- 
tively. It  will  require  new  regulations  and 
new  legislation.  In  fact,  dismantling  the 
structure  of  urban  residential  segregation 
will  require  the  kind  of  combined  Judicial, 
legislative,  and  social  action  strategy  that 
successfully  dismantled  the  structure  of  the 
racially  dual  system  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  South.  The  develop- 
ment of  that  strategy — and  the  new  tools  to 
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make  It  work — must  be  on  our  civil  rights 
agenda  for  the  1980'8. 

The  third  item  on  my  agenda  calls  for 
strengthening  and  expanding  civil  rights  en- 
forcement programs.  We  must  be  sure  that 
civil  rights  resources  now  available  are  used 
to  their  fullest,  that  they  are  not  reduced, 
and  that  they  are  supplemented  where  neces- 
sary. We  must  add  new  tools  such  as  effec- 
tive Title  vm  enforcement  and  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  And  we  must  move 
quickly  to  ensure  that  the  Administration's 
proposed  youth  employment  legislation  re- 
quires schools  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
vocational  education,  training,  and  Jobs  pro- 
grams before  they  receive  billions  of  new 
federal  dollars. 

But  as  we  enter  the  1980's,  we  must  also 
acknowledge  that  civil  rights  organizations 
have  for  too  long  looked  exclusively  to  the 
federal  system  for  protection.  The  time  when 
the  federal  government  can^-or  even 
should — resolve  all  civil  rights  problems  is 
behind  us.  The  public  will  no  longer  permit 
It  and  exclusive  reliance  on  federal  civil 
rights  agencies  overloads  and  weakens  them. 
It  also  ignores  valuable  resources  which 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
opportunity. 

It  Is  time  that  state,  county,  and  local 
governments  shoulder  their  responsibilities 
for  protecting  civil  rights.  There  are  many 
civil  rights  issues  which  they  can  resolve  as 
well  as.  or  more  effectively  than,  the  federal 
government.  Some  state  education  agencies 
are  already  doing  this  in  the  areas  of  school 
desegregation  and  the  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly.  Vigorous  state  agencies 
can  also  play  an  important  role  In  the  chal- 
lenge to  urban  residential  segregation. 

Other  Institutions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  corporations,  must  also  develop 
and  implement  effective  procedures  for  ad- 
dressing civil  rights  problems.  They  can  es- 
tablish grievance  procedures  and  mecha- 
nisms for  arbitration  and  mediation  which 
can  solve  many  civil  rights  problems  before 
they  reach  the  federal  level. 

All  of  these  efforts  will  create  badly  need- 
ed civil  rights  resources — resources  that  are 
better  insulated  from  the  damage  that  an 
antagonistic  Congress  or  administration  can 
Inflict  on  the  federal  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment program.  But  these  new  Institutions 
are  not  alternatives  to  federal  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. Rather,  they  arc  Important  addi- 
tions to  it.  Indeed,  the  federal  civil  rights  en- 
forcement machinery  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthened  to  deal  with  problems  which 
state,  local,  and  private  entitles  cannot  or 
will  not  solve.  But  until  we  build  a  strong 
concern  for  equal  opportunity  into  the  fab- 
ric of  all  of  our  institutions  this  country  will 
never  have  the  resources  or  the  will  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination. 

The  final  Item  on  my  agenda  calls  for  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Leadership  Conference 
to  broaden  the  concept  of  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. Traditionally,  many  of  us  have 
relied  exclusively  on  antidiscrimination  leg- 
islation and  Its  effective  enforcement  to 
overcome  discrimination  and  correct  its  past 
effects.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  educa- 
tion, housing,  employment,  health,  welfare, 
legal,  and  other  social  services  are  equally 
Important  to  the  victims  of  discrimination. 
Ending  housing  discrimination  is  not 
enough;  its  victims  must  be  able  to  find  de- 
cent housing  In  Integrated  neighborhoods 
with  adequate  social  services.  Ending  em- 
ployment discrimination  Is  not  enough;  Its 
victims — minorities  and  women — must  be 
able  to  get  training,  counseling,  and  other 
assistance  to  help  them  find  good  jobs  com- 
mensurate with  their  abilities.  And  finally, 
we  must  not  forget  that  Inflation  and  esca- 
lating energy  costs  fall  heaviest  on  the  poor 
and  that  the  poor  are  disproportionately  mi- 
nority. 

As  many  of  you  who  for  years  have  sought 
the  passage  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  PuU 


Employment  bill  have  long  understood,  the 
agenda  for  the  1980's  must  Include  not  only 
the  effective  enforcement  of  antidiscrimina- 
tion legislation,  but  improved  and  expanded 
programs  to  benefit  the  victims  of  that  dis- 
crimination as  well.  Only  then  will  the  na- 
tion have  all  the  tools  it  needs  to  make  the 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  a  reality  for  all. 

IV 

This,  then.  Is  my  agenda.  It  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive  and  I  am  sure  this  conference 
will  add  to  it.  The  thoughtful  development 
of  such  an  agenda  is  very  important.  For  I 
believe  America  is  fully  capable  of  realizing 
its  goal  of  equal  opportunity  diulng  this 
new  decade  if  it  has  the  will,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  direction  to  do  so. 

I  know  of  no  organization  better  suited  to 
provide  that  direction  than  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  You  can  press 
the  federal  government  to  use  its  existing 
powers  to  eliminate  discrimination  In  edu- 
cation. You  can  help  fashion  a  strategy  and 
new  tools  to  deal  with  the  increasingly  vola- 
tile problems  of  urban  residential  segrega- 
tion. You  can  help  build  a  national  con- 
census for  the  development  of  state,  local, 
and  private  civil  rights  institutions.  You  can 
Insist  that  antidiscrimination  and  poverty 
programs  be  forged  Into  an  effective  civil 
rights  tool. 

And  most  critically,  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference can  ensure  that  these  Issues  are  ad- 
dressed at  every  level  of  government,  by  all 
Institutions — both  public  and  private — and 
by  all  political  parties  and  candidates  seek- 
ing public  office.  Only  In  this  way  will  the 
civil  rights  agenda  that  we  draft  here  today 
become  the  nation's  civil  rights  agenda  for 
the  igSO's. 

AFL-CIO    President    Lake   Kihkland's    Re- 

MABKS        UPOK       RECErVING        THE       HTTBERT 

Humphrey  Award  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civn.  Rights  Presented 
Posthumously  to  George  Meany,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1980.  Washington.  D.C. 
George  Meany  would  be  proud  of  this 
award  and  everything  It  stands  for. 

He  had  deep  respect  and  affection  for  the 
man  whose  name  It  bears;  the  great  lady 
from  whose  hands  he  looked  forward  to  re- 
ceiving it;  and  the  friend  with  whom  be 
shares  it. 

The  fight  for  hiiman  rights  and  civil  rights 
was  not  won  in  George  Meany's  lifetime:  nor 
should  we  expect  to  finally  win  that  fight  in 
our  lifetime  or  our  children's. 

And  Just  because  that  struggle  is  a  never- 
ending  one — because  the  foes  of  equality  and 
human  rights  are  every  bit  as  enduring  as 
we  are — our  commitment  must  be  firm  and 
unyielding. 

We  draw  our  strength  from  that  vast  re- 
source of  human  energy  and  perseverance 
that  fortified  men  like  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
George  Meany. 

We  seek  the  guidance,  wise  counsel  and 
Inspiration  of  tacticians  and  leaders  like 
those  good  friends — Clarence  Mitchell  and 
Andy  Biemiller. 

But  it  is  oxu-  own  resolve  and  vigor  that 
must  not  be  found  wanting.  Each  of  us — as 
individuals  and  through  the  Institutions  we 
represent  In  the  Leadership  Conference — will 
be  measured  against  the  standard  of  those 
who  carried  the  fight  to  this  point. 

We  are  driven  to  carry  on  that  standard — 
by  more  than  fond  memories  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  or  faith  to  friends  with 
whom  we  serve. 

We  are  driven  by  the  caiise — ^that  of 
achieving  in  fact,  in  real  dally  life,  the  uni- 
versal truth  that  all  men  and  women  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  Inalienable  rights. 

We  look  not  at  how  far  we  have  come;  only 
at  how  far  we  still  must  go. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  booked  passage  for  the 
full  Journey. 


And  we  are  not  simply  along  for  the  ride. 
Our  hands  are  available  for  all  duties,  from 
the  lowliest  chores  to  the  highest  strategy. 

The  institutions  represented  here  some- 
times have  competing  interests  and  diverg- 
ent constituencies.  But  the  reason  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  has  been  successful  is  the 
willingness  of  each  of  us  to  rise  above  other 
disagreements  and  work  together  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  equaUty  that  unites  us.  That 
spirit  of  cooperation  can.  must  and  will.  I 
am  sure,  continue. 

The  AFL-CO  is  committed  to  the  goals 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  and  to  achler- 
ing  those  goals  through  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 

And  we  are  committed  to  achieving  each 
of  the  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  for  the  1980's. 

We  insist  that  the  goal  of  fair  housing  be 
backed  by  federal  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  adequate  supplies  of  affordable  housing. 

We  insist  that  every  appropriate  tool  be 
used  to  achieve  the  goal  of  quality,  inte- 
grated education. 

We  insist  that  fuUUllng  the  goal  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  will  require  a  Job 
for  every  American  able  and  willing  to  work. 

We  Insist  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment be  added  to  the  Constitution  and  that 
all  vestiges  of  discrimination  against  women 
workers  must  be  eliminated. 

We  insist  that  the  Government  fulfill  Its 
Constitutional  obligation  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  at  the  same  time  It  Is  pro- 
moting the  common  defense.  The  strong  de- 
fense the  Nation  needs  must  not  be  a  plate 
of  armor  to  cover  weaknesses  of  heart  or 
meanness  of  spirit. 

And  we  shall  continue  to  Insist  and  persist 
untU  equality  becomes  a  reality,  rather  than 
just  a  slogan. 

Acceptance  of  this  award  In  the  name  of 
George  Meany  and  of  the  AFL-CIO  ought  to, 
and.  In  this  case  does,  imply  much  more 
than  merely  receiving  a  plaque.  It  means 
acceptance  of  responsibility  to  carry  forward 
the  work  that  must  be  done.  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  accent  that 
responsibility  as  readily  and  completely  as 
we  accept  this  tribute  paid  our  leader.* 


MTODLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS  CAN- 
NOT AFFORD  MORE  MISTAKES 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  strongly  the  ill-conceived  vote 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  on  March  1  against  Israel.  It  was 
the  wrong  thing  to  do  because  it  under- 
mines the  delicate  negotiations  now  un- 
derway on  autonomy  arrangements  for 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  These  negotia- 
tions offer  the  best  opportimlty  to  re- 
solve the  future  status  of  these  terri- 
tories— their  sovereignty,  their  adminis- 
trative form,  their  military  status.  The 
role  of  the  United  States  as  the  mediator 
and  the  facilitator  of  these  negotiations 
requires  us  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  undermine  the  trust  placed 
in  us  by  Israel  and  Egypt.  Unfortunately, 
the  U.S.  vote  against  Israel  in  the  UJJ. 
may  have  that  result. 

The  administration  has  now  admitted 
its  error  and  I  hope  that  there  are  no 
lasting  effects  which  could  harm  the 
peace  negotiations.  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment has  luiown  of  oflBcial  U.S.  opposi- 
tion to  new  settlements.  This  vote  was 
not  necessary  to  communicate  that  posi- 
tion again.  The  security  of  Israel  and  the 
viability  of  the  Camp  David  peace  process 
are  too  Important  to  be  jeopardized  by 
errors  of  this  kind.* 
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ence. This  brave  opposition  to  Soviet 
domination  exists  in  spite  of  constant 
harassment  of  participants  by  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

Most  recently,  Estonian  scientist  Jurii 
Kukk  issued  an  open  letter  to  Leonid 
Brezhnev  signed  by  five  Estonians  and  25 
Latvians  and  Lithuanians  condemning 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
asking  that  the  Olympic  games  be  moved 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Particular  ex- 
ception has  been  taken  to  the  holding  of 
the  regatta  events  in  the  Estonian  capi- 
tal of  Tallinn  since  doing  so  under  the 
aegis  of  Soviet  authorities  might  distract 
attention  from  the  legitimacy  of  the  Es- 
tonians' demands  for  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Juhan  Simonson,  president 
of  the  Estonian  American  Council,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
EsTOKiAK      American      Nationai. 
Council, 

New  York,  N.T..  February  8,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  Dolk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole  :  February  24  marks  the 
sixty-second  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia.  On  this  occasion  we  are  presenting 
to  you  a  statement  concerning  human  and 
national  rights  in  Russian-occupied  Estonia. 

We  urge  you  to  direct  attention  to  this 
statement  on  the  Congressional  forum. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Jtthan  SmoNSON. 

Statement 

Recently  40  years  elapsed  from  the  signing 
of  the  notorious  Stalin-Hitler  pact  of  Au- 
gust 23rd,  1939.  which  offered  to  Nazi-Ger- 
many a  welcome  pretense  for  starting  World 
War  II.  In  secret  protocols  of  the  same  pact 
Hitler  agreed  to  consider  parts  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, including  the  three  Baltic  Nations — 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania — as  belonging 
to  Soviet  Russia's  so-called  "sphere  of 
Influence." 

Consequently,  Stalin  received  a  free  hand 
to  forcibly  annex  these  three  Independent 
nations,  which  remain  illegally  occupied  by 
the  USSR  to  this  very  day. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  said  pact. 
Estonia  signed,  on  September  28th.  1939,  un- 
der military  threat  and  without  the  possibU- 
ity  of  any  help  from  abroad,  a  Pact  of  Mutual 
Assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  this  pact  was  forced  upon  the 
Estonian  Government,  the  latter  tried  pain- 
staHngly  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations.  The 
then  Estonian  foreign  minister  Professor 
Ants  Plip.  in  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the 
Estonian  envoys,  emphasized  that  at  least 
two  major  things  were  achieved:  war  was 
avoided,  and  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia  remained  in  force.  He  considered  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  the  most  important  interna- 
tional act  of  Estonia,  which  legally  guaran- 
teed Estonia's  position  among  other  inde- 
pendent states. 

February  2nd.  1980.  marks  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  this  Peace  Treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  Elstonia  after  a  victorious  War  of 
Independence.  This  war  was  started  by  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Estonian  territory  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1918. 

In  the  abovementioned  Peace  Treaty  Soviet 
Russia  explicitly  renounced  voluntarily  and 
forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Estonian  people  and  territory,  and  recognized 
the  independence  of  Estonia. 

Estonia  had  proclaimed  itself  an  independ- 
ent republic  on  February  24th,  1918.  The 
decision   was   based  on  President  Woodrow 


WUson's  declaration  about  all  peoples'  right 
to  self-determination.  Even  Soviet  Russia 
under  Its  ruler  Lenin  had  claimed  to  adhere 
to  this  principle. 

The  Allied  Powers  of  World  War  I  were  at 
first  somewhat  hesitant  about  recognizing 
the  newly  emerged  independent  country. 
Their  positive  reaction  was  mainly  achieved 
thanks  to  the  fierce  and  successful  fighting 
of  the  Estonian  Army  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  May  1919,  for  instance,  the 
Baltic  Commission  of  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  admitted  unanimously  that  "the 
Estonians  had  done  miracles." 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  inde- 
pendence the  Estonian  people  demonstrated 
successfully  what  a  small  nation  Is  able  to 
achieve  in  all  fields  of  life  when  it  enjoys 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  1940  this  came  to  an  abrupt  end  by 
the  devious  acts  of  a  big  totalitarian  neigh- 
bor— Communist  Russia.  Since  then  the  Es- 
tonian people  have  suffered  extremely  heavy 
human  and  material  losses.  This  situation 
still  persists.  Estonia  Is  economically  ex- 
ploited by  the  governing  Moscow  regime. 
Those  who  dare  make  any  requests  for  free- 
dom and  justice,  relying  on  the  stipulations 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  are  either  confined 
to  mental  hospitals  or  sentenced  to  prison 
terms.  Needless  to  say  that  such  sentences 
are  made  in  conformity  with  the  lllfamed 
mock  trials  of  the  Stalin  era. 

Nevertheless,  a^ain  and  again  bold  freedom 
fighters  make  their  voices  heard,  one  of  the 
last  evidences  being  an  appeal  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  and 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  appeal  was  signed  by  45 
representatives  of  the  three  Baltic  Nations. 
Unfortunately,  such  urgent  appeals  from  the 
countries  which  once  were  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  seem  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  Nations  has 
ooened  Its  doors  to  a  great  number  of  states 
which  rightly  have  been  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  colonialism.  Such  colonialism,  how- 
ever, still  prevails  in  vast  regions  of  Eastern 
Hhirope.  where  over  one  hundred  million  peo- 
ple are  subjugated  to  an  intentional  process 
of  Russlanization. 

One  of  the  more  Imminent  concerns  of  the 
Estonia  people  is  the  fact  that  the  Yachting 
Regatta  of  the  Olympic  Games  of  1980  Is  to 
take  place  In  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Soviet- 
occupied  Estonia. 

As  a  free  nation,  the  Estonians  would  have 
l>een  delighted  to  welcome  the  world's 
yachtmen  in  their  country.  Now  they  are 
loo'^tng  at  this  event  with  mixed  fcellnes. 
Thev  anxiously  exoect  that  the  out«ide  world 
would  refrain  from  any  acts  which  would 
damaee  the  lustlfled  claims  for  freedom  of 
the  Estonian  people  or  the  International 
status  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recoenlzed  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  fact  is 
of  great  moral  support  to  the  people  of  these 
nations. 

The  6'?nd  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia is  fipproachlnf?  and  Estonians  over  the 
whole  world  are  commemorating  their  na- 
tional holiday  on  February  24th.  They  con- 
firm at  such  occasions  their  determination  to 
fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  Indenendence 
of  their  native  Estonia.  At  the  same  time 
they  hope  that  world  public  opinion  will 
support  them  In  this  struggle  for  freedom 
and  justlce.# 


A  SALUTE  TO  AL  MUTO 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Senators  joined  In  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  an  old  friend  and  new  retiree, 
Al  Muto,  who  has  served  22  years  as  the 
ofBcial  Democratic  photographer. 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  Al  Muto 
has  worked  with  the  top  leaders  in  Gov- 
ernment, both  at  the  White  House  and 
on  Capitol  Hill,  over  the  past  4  decades. 

A  native  of  the  Bronx,  Al  Muto's  fam- 
ily moved  to  Brockton,  Mass.  where  he 
grew  up.  During  World  War  II  he  worked 
as  a  "visual  specialist"  at  the  Pentagon 
where  be  began  his  lifelong  love  affair 
with  the  lens.  He  joined  the  Interna- 
tional New  Service  Photo  branch  and 
was  assigned  to  cover  national  poUtics 
and  Government.  He  traveled  with  Harry 
Truman  in  his  famous  "give  'em  hell" 
campaign  whistle-stopping  across  the 
country. 

Al  came  to  the  Senate  as  oflacial  pho- 
tographer in  1958,  the  same  year  I  did. 
We  have  had  a  close  relationship  since 
that  time.  Many  praises  of  his  profes- 
sionalism and  photographic  prowess 
have  been  issued.  This  includes,  for  me, 
his  persistence  in  lining  up  just  the 
right  shot  in  the  right  background.  He 
has  the  manner  of  an  orchestra  conduc- 
tor in  composing  his  work,  ofttimes  under 
hurried  conditions  and  stressful  situa- 
tions. 

Today,  Al  plans  to  slacken  his  pace 
somewhat,  although  there  is  the  promise 
elicited  by  his  patient  wife,  Catherine, 
that  come  the  first  spring  day.  he  will 
begin  to  paint  the  house.  And  if,  in  the 
days  ahead,  his  shutter-finger  should  be- 
gin to  itch,  there  is  always  the  opportu- 
nity to  leave  his  Falls  Church  home  to 
work  his  photographic  magic  on  grand- 
daughter Linda  at  nearby  Fairfax. 

A  salute  to  this  public  servant  for  the 
job  he  has  done  and  we  wish  him  well 
for  the  future.  He  is  missed.* 


U.S.  POPULATION 


•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  on  March  1,  1980,  was  222,410,708. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  204,095 
since  February  1,  1980.  Since  last  year, 
our  population  has  grown  2,311,122. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  fill  the  en- 
tire city  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mirh.  Over 
the  past  year,  our  population  has  in- 
creased enough  to  fill  the  city  of  Berke- 
ley, Calif,  almost  20  times.* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE  SETS 
TERMS  FOR  OAHE  DEAUTHORIZA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12,  the  South  Dakota  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  which  was  subse- 
quently concurred  in  by  the  South  Da- 
kota House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  which  sets  forth  an  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  deauthorization  of  the 
Initial  Stage,  Oahe  Unit. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  has  been 
no  construction  work  on  the  project 
since  fiscal  1977  when  the  President 
recommended  and  Congress  concurred  in 
his  recommendation  that  construction 
be  halted  due  to  a  lack  of  local  public 


support  for  continuation  of  the  project. 
Ttiis  was  a  result  of  the  local  contracting 
entity,  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-Dis- 
trict, passing  resolutions  in  opposition  to 
completion  of  the  project  and  the  Presi- 
dent having  placed  it  on  his  "hit  list" 
so  that  an  administrative  review  team 
would  msike  a  recommendation  to  him 
concerning  its  future  status. 

Since  that  time.  South  Dakotans  have 
been  working  to  find  an  alternative  proj- 
ect as  a  compromise  to  the  original  Oahe 
Unit.  None  has  yet  t»een  found.  The  State 
has  been  pursuing  efforts  to  achieve  a 
consensus  on  how  we  should  proceed 
with  water  resource  development.  One 
possible  solution  is  embodied  in  this 
resolution  from  the  South  Dakota  Leg- 
islature. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  the  bulk 
of  the  resolution  consists  of  a  recitation 
of  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  project's  construction 
and  the  circumstances  concerning  its 
demise.  It  also  emphasizes  the  historic 
"understanding"  emlwdied  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  that  South  Dakota 
would  receive  Federal  financial  and  tecli- 
nical  assistance  in  development  of  its 
water  resources  as  a  "quid  pro  quo"  for 
having  given  up  about  500,000  acres  of 
rich  river-bottom  land  to  development  of 
the  reservoirs  on  the  mainstem  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  South  Dakota. 

Based  upon  this  recitation  of  the  facts 
and  circumstEinces,  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  has  resolved  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Con- 
gress should  reafiQrm  this  commitment 
to  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

It  is  further  resolved  by  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  that  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  means  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  live  up  to  its  commitment 
would  be  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  provide  for: 

First,  all  Missouri  River  water  to  re- 
main available  for  use  pursuant  to  the 
water  right  granting  authorities  of  the 
State  as  guaranteed  in  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act;  and 

Second,  that  170,200  kilowatts  of 
Missouri  River  Basin  hydropower  shall 
be  made  available  for  sale  and  delivery 
at  the  direction  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  at  a  rate  of  two-and-one-half 
mills;  and 

Third,  that  the  Federal  Government 
annuEilly  appropriate  for  20  years,  $25 
million  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota  for 
water  development  or  other  economic 
purposes.  The  State  would  develop  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 
Once  such  a  plan  were  submitted  the 
agencies  assistance  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  and  any  grant  funds 
provided  would  be  written  off  against  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
Also  any  repayment  surplus  would  ac- 
crue to  a  revolving  fund  established  by 
the  State. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  conditions  were 
to  be  met  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature  has  re- 
solved to  support  the  deauthorization  of 
the  Initicd  Stage,  Oahe  Unit.  Con- 
versely, I  would  Interpret  this  resolution 
to  imply  that  If  such  conditions  cannot 


be  or  are  not  met  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  the  State  would  withhold 
its  support  for  deauthorization  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature's  resolu- 
tion appear  immediately  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Recohd. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Senate  Concukrent  RESOLtrnoM  No.  8 

Whereas,  the  Pick -Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  Program  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944:  and 

Whereas,  four  massive  dams  have  been 
constructed  on  the  Missouri  River  in  South 
Dakota  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Blver 
Basin  Program;  and 

Whereas,  these  dams,  the  reservoirs  they 
have  created,  and  associated  bydroelectzle 
facilities  have  required  the  acquisition  of 
five  hundred  thlrty-slz  thousand,  eight 
hundred  seventy-five  acres,  as  of  Decem- 
ber. 1976.  In  South  Dakota;  and 

Whereas,  these  acres  have  been  Inundated 
and  otherwise  removed  from  productive  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  South  Dakota; 
and 

Whereas,  the  storage  of  water  behind 
these  dams  In  South  Dakota  has  contributed 
to  the  realization  of  an  estimated  one  bU- 
lion  five  hundred  million  dollars  In  flood 
control  benefits  to  downstream  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  storage  of  water  behind  these 
dams  in  South  Dakota  has  permitted  the 
realization  of  nine  hundred  sixty-five  mU- 
llon  dollars  in  benefits  from  the  generation 
of   hydroelectric   power;    and 

Whereas,  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  this 
hydropower  has  gone  to  the  states  of  Minne- 
sota, Iowa  and  Nebraska;  and 

Whereas,  the  storage  of  water  behind  these 
dams  In  South  Dakota  has  contributed  to  the 
realization  of  eighty  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  navigation  benefits  to 
downstream  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  au- 
thorized the  development  of  five  hundred 
seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  full  water  serv- 
ice Irrigation  In  South  Dakota  and  sixty-six 
thousand  acres  of  supplemental  irrigation 
water  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  this  Irriga- 
tion was  authorized  to  offset  the  losses  Im- 
posed upon  the  economy  of  South  Dakota  by 
this  Pick-Sloan  Mlssotirl  Blver  Basin  Pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas,  Public  Law  88-442  requires  reau- 
thorization of  any  irrigation  project  under 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program, 
despite  the  provislcms  of  tbe  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944;  and 

Whereas,  the  one  hundred  ninety  thousand 
acre  Initial  Stage  Oahe  Unit  was  reauthor- 
ized in  1968;  and 

Whereas,  several  local  elections  In  the  Oahe 
Conservancy  Subdlstrlct  and  the  Spink  and 
West  Brown  Irrigation  Districts  involved  has 
shown  local  farmers  who  were  supposed  to 
benefit  from  the  project  no  longer  favor  Its 
development  or  construction;  and 

Whereas,  the  Oahe  Conservancy  SubdU- 
trict  Bocu-d  which  holds  the  Master  Contract 
for  Oahe,  the  Spink  County  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict Board  which  represents  two-thirds  of 
the  one  hundred  ninety  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  be  irrigated  by  the  project,  and  the 
County  Commissions  of  Sully,  Potter,  Faulk. 
Walworth,  Edmunds,  Campbell,  Brown,  Spink, 
Hand.  Day  and  Clark  Cotintles  have  aU  called 
for  deauthorization  and  deauthorization 
hesirlngs;  and 

Whereas,  forty-six  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  partially  completed  facilities  for  the 
project,  including  Che  pump  house  and  Pierre 
Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Interior  Is  conducting  a  "termination  study" 
of  the  project  which  contemplate*  no  fur- 
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thcr  constru  etlon  or  productive  lue  <rf  the 
federal  Invea  :ment;  and 

Whereas,  t  >e  federal  commitment  to  South 
Dakota  cont  dned  In  the  1944  Act  remains 
unfilled:  and 

Whereas,  t  lie  Initial  Stage  Oahe  Unit  au- 
tliorlsatlon  1 1  the  only  substantial  remaining 
statutory  re]  resentatlon  of  the  commitment 
contained  In  the  1944  Act:  and 

Whereas,  leauthorlzatlon  of  the  Initial 
Stage  Oahe  '  Tnlt  could  lessen  the  llXellbood 
that  any  sul  istantlal  amount  of  federal  as- 
sistance eve  >  will  be  provided  to  South 
Dakota,  pun  uant  to  the  commitment  con- 
tained In  th<  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944:  and 

Whereas,  t  he  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
committed  t<  i  South  Dakota  for  federally  as- 
sisted Irrigation  development  the  provision 
of  one  mlllkn  ninety  thousand  acre-feet  of 
water  and  on  t  hundred  seventy  thousand  two 
hundred  kilo  uratts  of  hydropower  at  a  rate  of 
two  and  one-  half  mills:  and 

Whereas,  the  water  committed  to  South 
Dakota  for  Ir  igatlon  has  been  allowed  to  flow 
out  of  the  ptate,  to  float  barges  through 
downstream  istates,  to  generate  hydropower 
for  consumption  In  other  states,  and  to  flow 
Into  the  0\ilf  of  Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  t:  le  hydropower  committed  to  Ir- 
rigation serv  ce  in  South  Dakota  has  been 
:he  Western  Area  Power  Admin- 
Utratlon  (foi  merly  a  branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Redamati  an)  for  consumption  in  other 
states:  and 

Whereas,  tie  favorable  financing  for  Irriga- 
tion developi  lent  promised  to  South  Dakota 
provided  and  may  amount  to  as 
lilllon  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars or  more  in  1980  dollars,  to  construct 
projects  auttorlzed  In  the  1944  Act: 

Now,  there  ore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fll  ty-flfth  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  South  Dal  :ota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurr  ng  therein,  that  the  President, 
the  United  E  tates  Department  of  the  Inte- 
Congress  be  urged  to  reaffirm 
the  commitAient  to  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  Prograi  a;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  recognizes  that  fiscal  realities 
preclude  the  provision  of  one  billion  two 
hundred  mill  Ion  dollars  in  federally  appro- 
priated fundi  for  water  and  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  to  South  Dakota  at  this 
time:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  state  >f  South  Dakota  that  the  fed- 
eral govemn  ent  should  to  the  mazlmimi 
practical  degree  be  expected  to  live  up  to 
Its  conunltmi  nt  to  South  Dakota  under  the 
Pick-Sloan  B  tlssourl  River  Basin  Program, 
and  that  a  re  isonable  and  responsible  means 
toward  that  end  would  be  enactment  of 
legislation  tc  reauthorize  to  South  Dakota 
the  benefits  i  ontalned  in  the  Flood  Control 


has  not  been 
mucih  as  one 


Act    of    1944 
prlficlples: 
A.   That   a|l 


one 


B.   That 
two   hundred 
Basin  hydrop  ower 
for  sale  and 
state  at  a  rat^ 


C.   That   tlte 
prlate  anm 
five  million  dollars 
other  econon  ic 
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agencies  musi 
any  grant  fun  is 
ten  off  agatns 
Basin  Prograi  a 


according    to    the    following 


Bflssouri  River  water  shall 
remain  available  for  use  pursuant  to  the 
water  right  g  anting  authorities  of  the  state 
as  guarantee  1  in  the  1944  Flood  Control 
Act: 


hundred  seventy  thousand 

kilowatts   of   Missouri    River 

shall   be  made  available 

( lelivery  at  the  direction  of  the 

of  two  and  one-half  mills; 


federal   government   appro- 

for  twenty  years,  twenty- 

for  water  development  or 

purposes   wlthlq   the  state 

and  the  state  shall  develop 

use  of  such  funds  which  shall 

to    the    appropriate    federal 

and  assistance  by  those 

be  approved  by  the  state  and 

Is  thus  provided  shall  be  wrlt- 

the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 

and  any  repayment  surplus 


agtncles 


shall  accrue  to  a  revolving  fund  established 
by  the  state;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  If  these  con- 
ditions are  met  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
will  support  deauthorlzatlon  of  the  Initial 
Stage  Oahe  Unit:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  furnish  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  South  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

MEDIQAP 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  of- 
fer my  views  on  the  recent  Senate  action 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  MedlGap 
provision  of  H.R.  3236,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Disability  Amendments  of  1980. 

As  a  founder  of  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  current  member  of  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee,  I  have  long  had 
an  intense  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
senior  citizens.  It,  therefore,  was  of  great 
concern  and  dismay  when  I,  along  with 
my  congressional  colleagues,  was  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some,  and  I  stress 
only  a  few,  insurance  companies  were 
following  practices  that  took  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  need  of  many  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  for  health  policies  to  supple- 
ment medicare  payments. 

Because  of  this  concern,  I  cosponsored 
legislation  which  was  designed  to  study 
these  abuses,  and  provide  recommenda- 
tions as  to  possible  remedies.  However, 
as  the  pattern  of  abuses  became  more 
apparent,  I,  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, decided  that  some  more  imme- 
diate and  direct  action  was  required  by 
the  Congress  to  put  all  parties  on  notice 
that  questionable  practices  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  area. 

Therefore,  I  sympathized  with,  and 
supported  in  principle,  the  attempts  by 
Senator  Baucus  to  remedy  abuses  with 
respect  to  the  issuance  of  MediGap  pol- 
icies. I  commend  Senator  Baucus  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area. 

At  the  same  time,  I  had,  and  continue 
to  have,  concerns  regarding  some  of  the 
specifics  of  the  original  Baucus  ap- 
proach. It  is  my  view  that  the  original 
requirement  that  insurers  must  provide 
both  part  A  and  part  B  coverage  in  their 
MediGap  policies  was  too  rigid  and  In- 
flexible, and  denied  the  principle  of  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace.  That  ap- 
proach has  been  modified  in  a  manner 
which  does  provide  flexibility  to  both  in- 
surers and  insured,  and  I  trust  that  this, 
or  a  similar  approach,  will  be  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  reported  out  of  con- 
ference. 

I  was  also  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sion requiring  approval  of  each  State  in- 
surance commissioner  before  a  policy 
could  be  mailed  into  that  State.  Clearly, 
mail-OTder  insurance  insurers'  policies 
have  been  some  of  the  most  blatant  vio- 
lators of  commonly  held  standards  of 
insurance  ethics,  and  I  believe  strongly 
that  some  action  In  this  area  is  war- 
ranted. However,  my  concern  was  that 
the  original  approach  would  have  placed 
an  extremely  onerous  burden  on  insur- 
ers, and  would  have,  in  effect,  elimi- 
nated all  such  insurance  activities.  For- 
tunately, the  provision  was  modified  in 
such  a  way  that  I  can  wholeheartedly 


support  it,  and  I  again  hope  that  the 
conference  committee  will  retain  this 
language. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  continuing  concern  about  a 
third  provision  of  the  MediGap  amend- 
ment. This  provision  establishes  a  loss 
ratio  requirement  for  all  insurers  offer- 
ing MediGap  policies.  I  imderstand  the 
argument  for  such  a  requirement. 

However,  my  concern  Is  that  such  a 
provision  on  the  Federal  level  may  prove 
to  be  duplicative  of,  or  conflicting  with, 
the  actions  and  powers  of  State  insur- 
ance commissioners.  Surely  we  do  not 
want  to  add  a  layer  of  burdensome  and 
costly  Federal  regulation  at  a  time  when 
State  insurance  commissioners  are  ac- 
tively moving  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  to  the  good  judg- 
ment, fairness,  and  commonsense  of 
those  considering  this  matter,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  arrive  at 
an  approach  which  meets  the  need  to 
deal  with  the  exploitation  of  our  senior 
citizens,  but  at  the  same  time  avoids  un- 
necessary and  burdensome  Federal  regu- 
lations.* 


GASOHOL  IN  INDIANA 
•  Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago,  the  Center  for  Technology 
and  Policy  Studies  at  the  Rose-Hulman 
Institute  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  undertook 
a  study  of  gasohol  in  Indiana.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  study  team,  simply  put, 
was  that  "gasohol  works."  I  believe  this 
very  strongly,  and  have  sought  for  some 
time  now  to  focus  greater  attention  at 
the  Federal  level  on  gasohol  develop- 
ment. 

The  Rose-Hulman  study  indicated 
that  because  there  is  such  a  wide  variety 
of  biomass  sources,  a  range  of  alcohol 
production  processes  can  be  effectively 
utilized  to  produce  ethanol.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  me  that  the  study  pointed  to 
many  crops  grown  in  Indiana,  including 
com,  wheat,  milo,  and  sorghum,  as  espe- 
cially important  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  fuel. 

Many  of  the  other  conclusions  of  the 
report  are  worth  noting.  One  of  these 
is  that  ethanol  production  is  going  to 
have  to  be  stepped  up  if  gasohol  is  to 
meet  a  greater  portion  of  our  fuel  needs 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  study  stated 
that  financial  incentives,  including  fund- 
ing for  the  construction  of  ethanol  plants 
as  well  as  tax  incentives,  such  as  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  excise  tax 
exemption  for  gasohol,  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  meaningfully  increase  our  re- 
liance on  alcohol  fuels. 

The  Senate  has  recognized  the  need 
for  action  in  both  of  these  areas.  In 
adopting  the  synthetic  fuels  measure 
last  year,  we  set  goals  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction of  60.000  barrels  per  day  by  1982. 
and  the  displacement  of  10  percent  of 
our  fuel  with  alcohol  by  1990,  and  pro- 
vided for  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  purchase 
and  price  commitments  for  alcohol 
plants.  These  provisions  are  now  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
S.  932.  The  Senate  also  amended  H.R. 
3919.  the  windfall  tax  bill,  to  extend  the 
Federal  gasoline  excise  tax  exemption  for 
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gasohol.  The  conference  has  agreed  to 
extend  this  exempticm  to  1992. 

Based  on  the  Department  of  Energy 
projections  of  5-psrcent  alcohol  fuel 
usage  nationwide  by  1985,  Indiana  would 
need  18  million  gallons  of  ethanol.  One 
percent  of  Indiana's  com  production 
would  be  su£Bcient  to  supply  ethanol  to 
meet  gasohol  demand  of  this  magnitude. 

The  positive  impact  of  gasohol  on  agri- 
cultural economies  is  clear.  The  Rose- 
Hulman  study  Indicates  that,  in  1975, 
378,000  acres  in  Indiana  were  designated 
as  set-aside  acres.  If  all  of  these  acres 
could  be  planted  in  corn,  they  would 
yield  enough  energy  feedstocks  to  supply 
70  million  gallons  of  ethanol.  Hoosier 
farmers  would  thus  stand  to  earn  $42 
million  from  such  production,  based  on 
an  estimated  per  bushel  price  of  $2.50. 

The  report  goes  on  to  shed  some  addi- 
tional light  on  the  direction  Government 
policies  to  encourage  alcohol  fuels  needs 
to  take.  It  states  that — 

In  an  agricultural  state,  implications  of 
gasohcd  use  could  be  highly  favorable  for 
the  economy,  but  such  widescale  use  would 
be  largely  dependent  on  government  policy. 
If  government  takes  encouraging  positions 
on  gasohid  and  channels  support  through 
financial,  legal,  research  and  development 
institutions,  It  could  substantially  promote 
ethanol  production.  Decision  makers  have 
many  possible  choices  for  determining  the 
level  of  gasohol  use.  Of  the  numerous  alter- 
natives, the  one  most  likely  to  stimulate 
rapid  growth  may  be  incentives  for  accel- 
erated plant  construction.  Increasing  the 
aUocatlon  for  loan  guarantees  on  pilot 
plants  would  effectively  encourage  plant 
construction  and  consequently  output  ca- 
pacity. The  additional  funding  would  moti- 
vate companies  to  build  plants  and  enable 
production  capacity  to  fill  growing  demands 
for  ethanol. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  96th  Congress,  my 
colleagues  will  be  mindful  of  these  views, 
as  we  build  on  the  foundation  we  have 
laid  for  our  national  policy  toward  alco- 
hol fuels.  The  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  will  be  preparing  its  report  for 
submission  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
I  know  that  through  the  framework  of 
the  commission,  we  will  be  developing 
new  initiatives  to  encourage  alcohol  fuel 
usage. 

The  contribution  made  by  the  Rose- 
Hulman  study  to  the  understanding  of 
gasohol  and  its  potential  in  Indiana  is 
invaluable  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  study  participants  for  their 
efforts.  The  members  of  the  research  and 
writing  team  were  Raymond  B.  Denning, 
Lawrence  M.  Hample,  Joseph  L.  Heeter, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Kiefer,  Cynthia  Konc- 
zalski,  Thomas  W.  Mason,  Mark  C.  May. 
Janet  J.  Losso,  Faye  Saunders.  Steven  J. 
Smith.  Robert  Steinhauser.  Pamela  Jo 
Snapp.  and  Cheryl  M.  Van  Allsburg. 
Congratulations  to  all  for  a  job  well 
done.* 


THE    102D   ANNIVERSARY   OF  BUL- 
GARIAN INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  March  3 
marks  the  102d  anniversary  of  the  Bul- 
garian Independence,  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  long  suffering  of  the 


people  of  this  small  Balkan  country  too 
long  imder  the  domination  of  foreign 
powers. 

Bulgaria,  established  in  861  AI>.,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  states  in  Europe. 
Throughout  Its  long  history,  It  has  en- 
dured repeated  foreign  rule,  having  been 
absorbed  by  the  Byzantine,  Hapsburg. 
and  Ottoman  Empires.  Often  this  sub- 
jection has  had  ghastly  consequences. 
In  ]  018.  a  Byzantian  Emperor  was  named 
"Killer  of  the  Bulgarians"  for  blinding 
14,000  captured  soldiers.  But  in  1185,  the 
Biilgarians  successfully  revolted  and  won 
their  independence. 

In  1396.  the  Ottomans  Invaded  Bul- 
garia and  over  a  period  of  nearly  500 
years  nearly  destroyed  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  Then 
Father  Paissi  Hilendarskl  revived  the 
flames  of  nationalism  by  preaching  and 
leading  others  toward  cultural  and  po- 
litical freedom.  The  revival  of  Bulgarian 
culture  led  to  the  re-creation  of  our  in- 
dependent Bulgaria  on  March  3,  1878. 

In  1915,  Bulgaria  entered  into  World 
War  I  on  the  side  of  Germany.  After 
the  war,  Al  Stambolylski  was  called  upon 
to  halt  a  revolt  of  the  retreating  soldiers. 
After  the  war.  having  risen  to  power, 
Stambolylski  tried  to  initiate  social  re- 
forms and  establish  relations  with  Bul- 
garia's neighbors,  but  his  efforts  were  In 
vain.  On  June  9.  1923.  he  fell  to  a  coup. 

Subsequently  trader  the  leadership  of 
King  Boris.  Bulgaria  could  not  regain 
the  Integrity  It  once  had  and  fell  under 
the  control  of  Nazi  Germany.  Although 
she  tried  to  follow  a  policy  of  minimal 
involvement,  Bulgaria  ultimately  de- 
clared war  on  the  Allies. 

After  the  war.  as  we  all  know,  the  So- 
viets occupied  Bulgaria  and  imposed 
their  political,  social,  and  economic  sys- 
tem on  the  people.  Thousands  of  people 
who  tried  to  create  a  democratic  Bul- 
garia were  either  Jailed  or  executed. 

Presently,  it  is  often  mistakenly  con- 
sidered the  Soviet  Union's  "best"  satel- 
lite, in  light  of  its  apparent  placidity.  But 
there  is  no  greater  yearning  for  freedom 
and  no  greater  resentment  of  Soviet  rule 
than  in  the  suppressed  silence  of  the 
Bulgarian  people.  The  Bulgarians  are  all 
too  well  aware  of  the  bloodshed  of  the 
Czech  and  Hungarian  attempts  at  liber- 
ation. 

Although  the  hope  for  freedom  Is  cur- 
rently bleak,  there  still  is  hope  for  the 
Bulgarian  people.  They  are  in  dire  need 
of  our  reassurance  and  moral  support 
that  their  independence,  their  freedom, 
and  their  territorial  integrity  will  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  policies  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union.  On  this,  the 
102d  anniversary  of  Bulgarian  Independ- 
ence. I  am  confident  that  the  Bulgarian 
people  will  one  day  break  the  chains  of 
extemal  control  and  reestablish  a  free 
and  independent  Bulgarian  nation.* 


ONE-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  TOMBSTONE  EPITAPH 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly no  one  will  argue  over  the  impor- 
tance of  the  newspaper  in  our  daily  lives. 
Combined  with  the  other  media  which 
surrounds  us,  the  judicious  reporting  of 


the  news  through  the  printed  page  has 
been  not  only  a  unifying  factor  in  the 
growth  of  this  Nation,  but  a  responsible 
means  by  which  this  country  can  proudly 
proclaim  its  literacy  and  its  vitality. 

In  this  vein,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  step  back  into  the  pages  of  history 
for  one  moment  to  uncover  the  progress 
of  a  certain  paper  which  has  withstood 
the  struggles  of  time,  flexed  with  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  which  still  rep- 
resents the  integrity  and  pride  most  de- 
sired in  the  world  of  journalism.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Tombstone  Epitaph,  a 
paper  of  my  native  State,  which  is  not 
only  the  West's  most  famous  paper,  but 
is  Arizona's  oldest  continuously  pub- 
lished newspaper. 

This  May  1  will  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  issue  of  the  Epitaph, 
and  will  bring  to  the  minds  of  many  en- 
thusiastic historians  of  the  "old  West" 
memories  of  the  transition  from  the  law- 
less days  to  modern  times  of  peace  and 
jurisprudence.  While  small  towns,  busi- 
nesses, and  people  came  and  went  in  the 
demanding  West,  this  paper  successfully 
chronicled  the  events  of  the  historic  and 
colorful  Tombstone  area  in  precise  de- 
tail. It  hung  on  with  the  town  as  mining 
booms  exploded  and  faded;  as  the  De- 
pression era  took  its  toll;  and  it  played 
a  major  part  in  the  late  lilooming  of  the 
restored  town  of  Tombstone  as  one  of 
the  West's  most  popular  tourist  attrac- 
tions. 

The  paper,  serving  as  both  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor  and  as  an  influence  upon  the 
community,  also  helped  see  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Tombstone  Helldorado" 
which  has  delighted  Westerners  and 
visitors  alike  for  more  than  50  years. 
And  in  line  with  the  vitality  this  paper 
has  always  relayed,  it  was  an  editor  of 
the  Epitaph  who  rallied  the  town  of 
Tombstone  in  lean  times  by  declaring 
that  the  town  was  "too  tough  to  die." 
And  while  the  Tombstone  Epitaph  con- 
tinues to  serve  residents  of  the  bustling 
town  in  a  newspaper  keyed  to  items  of 
interest  to  their  compiunity.  it  has  also 
introduced  a  national  monthly  edition 
of  the  Epitaph  which  for  6  years  has 
circulated  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  numerous  countries  abroad.  The 
national  edition  reads  well  as  a  journal 
of  history  about  the  West. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  take  this  centennial  occasion 
to  commend  the  Epitaph  for  its  place  In 
history,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Ari- 
zona, but  in  this  Nation  and  the  world 
as  well. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  truly  hope  the 
ceremonies  marking  the  founding  of  this 
wonderful  newspaper  will  be  maiiced 
with  all  the  gaiety,  liveliness  and  pur- 
pose which  are  inspirational  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  "old  West."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION 

*  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  96th 
Congress  has  been  called  the  "oversight 
Congress"  because  of  our  response  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  Federal  programs,  agen- 
cies and  regulations  which  have  not  been 
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under  en<H  8^  scrutiny  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion. The  8  enate  has  also  begtin  to  moni- 
tor the  ext  ;nt  to  which  the  bureaucracy 
is  carrylns  out  congressional  intent,  or 
goes  beyord  it,  in  order  to  better  coti- 
tnH  it.  Th?  Federal  Trade  CommlssiOTi 
authorizati  >n  this  year  was  an  example 
of  Congress'  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
fulfilling  t  le  necessary  oversight  func- 
tion. Espe  ially  significant  is  the  fact 
that  incluc  ed  in  the  FTC  bill  is,  for  the 
first  time,  a  specific  legislative  review 
process  w  lich  would  require  Federal 
agencies  t^i  submit  any  regulation  the 
Congress  cljooses  to  review  to  both  Houses 
and  the  pi^sident  as  well.  This  allows 
the  Congress  to  give  close  consideration 
to  all  agen(  y  policies  and  practices  which 
the  propo®  (d  rule  would  make  manifest. 
Another  important  result  of  the  bill  Is 
that  I  hav(  been  able  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  dup  Icative  regulation  in  the  mo- 
bile home  ndustry.  by  setting  up  a  pro- 
cedure whi  re  in  the  now  pending  pro- 
posed nile  would  be  reviewed  through 
the  new  lej  Islatlve  oversight  process. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
ODportunit  to  say  that  I  am  pleased 
that  the  F  VC  has  been  reauthorized,  by 
means  of  s  uch  close  congressional  scru- 
tiny, for  a  lother  2  years.  The  FTC  has 
made  an  inportant  contribution  to  the 
consimier  jrotection  movement  in  this 
country  by  pursuing  Its  mandate  to  pro- 
tect both  ( onsumers  and  industry  from 
luifair  met  tiods  of  competition  and  un- 
fair and  ( eceptive  acts  and  practices. 
However.  <  uring  the  last  several  years, 
we  in  Com  Tess  have  seen  the  FTC  take 
its  broad  statutory  authority  in  these 
areas — aut  lority  which  has  been  exer- 
cised undei  27  separate  acts  since  1914 — 
and  exoanc  ed  that  authority  to  the  point 
of  taking  )ver  the  policymaking  func- 
tions of  the  legislative  branch  in  many 
areas. 

The  pas!  age  of  S.  1991  by  the  Senate 
was  the  r«ponse  to  the  imbalance  of 
Executive  £  uthority  and  firmly  places  the 
FTC  under  the  close  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  Com  jess.  Under  this  bill,  the  Con- 
gress has  ;et  up  a  new  oversight  pro- 
cedure for  the  FTC.  No  loneer  will  the 
FTC  be  ab;  e  to  make  rules  without  strict 
congressional  monitoring.  The  bill  was 
amended  t)  contain  a  legislative  review 
process  for  all  FTC  rules  which  would 
include  re\  iew  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
and  the  Pri  (sident.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  a 
provision  <f  which  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter. It  IS  necessary  to  graople  with 
and  tame  he  proliferation  of  rules  and 
regulations  in  a  responsible  and  thought- 
ful fashloii.  Legislative  review  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  is  an  effective  and 
useful  way  to  insure  that  all  rules  and 
regulation;  are  fair  and  effective  and  re- 
flect congri  sslonal  intent.  The  proper  role 
of  the  ft:;  Is  to  carry  out  the  public 
policy  obJ<ctives  of  the  Congress.  With 
the  new  1<  gislatlve  review  procedure  in 
the  bill,  ti  e  Congress  will,  for  the  first 
time  have  i  eal  control  over  the  execution 
of  FTC  pol  cy. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  am 
especially  i  ileased  with  the  course  of  ac- 
tion whici  has  been  worked  out  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  rule  regulating 
the  m<A>ile  home  industry.  The  proposed 


rule  in  my  opinion  was  a  glaring  example 
of  duplicative  and  harmful  overregiila- 
tion  of  an  industry  already  extensively 
regulated  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  In  1974  Con- 
gress had  delegated  to  HUD  the  respon- 
sibility of  insuring  the  soimdness  and 
quality  of  construction  of  mobile  homes 
so  that  the  person  who  buys  this  afford- 
able and  popular  kind  of  housing,  knows 
that  he  is  getting  what  he  pays  for.  The 
HTJD  program  has  accomplished  this. 
HUD-approved  inspectors  examine  every 
mobile  home;  they  certify  that  every 
home  romes  off  the  line  with  certain 
standards  being  met. 

Today,  the  buyers  of  a  mobile  home  can 
probabiy  be  more  sure  of  the  quality  and 
safety  of  the'r  new  purchase  than  any 
other  homeowner  in  America,  and  at  a 
price  they  can  afford.  The  FTC's  proposed 
rule  as  presently  pending  would  have 
great  economic  impact  on  the  industry; 
and  would  in  my  opinion,  be  of  dubious 
value  to  the  consumer,  for  he  or  she 
would  pay  for  it  to  the  tune  of  several 
himdred  more  dollars  directly  in  the  pur- 
chase price.  Senator  Ford,  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  has  expressed 
hiG  awareness  of  the  possible  problems 
of  duplication  presented  in  the  Commis- 
sion's rule  and  has  been  kind  enough  to 
offer  oversight  hearings  on  the  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  FTC  itself  hsis  con- 
sented to  delay  the  promulgation  of  any 
final  rule  pending  congressional  review 
until  at  least  January  1  of  next  year, 
and  to  hold  up  proceedings  until  after 
the  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  study 
HUD'S  program  and  determine  whether 
duplicative  regulation  can  be  avoided.  In 
requiring  a  more  rigorous  oversight 
prjcess  for  the  pending  mobile  home  rule, 
I  am  sure  that  the  problems  raised  by 
this  rulemaking  will  be  dealt  with  fairly, 
equitably,  and  within  the  limits  of  con- 
gressional intent. 

S.  1991  as  passed  by  the  Senate  truly 
refiects  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  curb  the  excesses  caused  by  the 
agency's  exceeding  its  legislative  juris- 
diction. That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  in  any  way  curtailed  the  FTC's 
ability  to  be  effective  in  insuring  con- 
sumers' rights.  However,  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  February  7  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  over- 
sight to  directly  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  far-reaching  actions  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

For  example,  the  Senate  voted  to  ter- 
minate an  ongoing  rulemaking  in  the 
area  of  standards  and  certification.  A 
standard  is  a  technical  document  which 
describes  design,  material,  safety,  per- 
formance or  other  characteristics  of  a 
product.  The  private  sector  has  been  suc- 
cessfully setting  industrywide  standards 
fcr  years.  There  was  no  record  of  abuse — 
only  26  possible  problem  cases  out  of 
15,000  standards  during  the  last  several 
years. 

I  felt  that  given  that  set  of  circum- 
stances, the  private  sector  in  this 
instance  should  continue  to  function 
without  Government  interference. 

As  well,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
the  children's  advertising  rulemaking. 


It  was  my  strong  feeling  that  the  stand- 
ard used  to  judge  the  issue  of  danger  of 
advertising  to  children,  that  is,  "xmfair 
and  deceptive"  was  overbroad.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Cwnmission  cannot  take  the 
place  of  a  parent  and  should  not.  The 
Government's  role  in  any  rulemaking 
must  be  circumscribed  in  light  of  the 
more  limited  role  such  an  agency  should 
play  in  our  society.  S.  1991  effectively 
delimits  any  future  rulemakings  in  this 
regard. 

The  bill  has  also  set  other  reasonable 
limits  on  tiie  PTC.  For  example,  the 
Senate  voted  to  limit  the  Commission's 
subpena  powers;  to  require  advance 
notice  of  any  rulemaking;  to  reduce 
certain  reporting  requirements  for  small 
business,  which  substantially  cut  down 
on  paperwork;  to  require  the  CcHnmls- 
sion  to  set  aside  funds  in  the  public 
participation  program  for  outreach  to 
small  businesses,  and  to  retain  the 
States'  regulatory  authority  over  the 
insurance  industry. 

In  addition,  there  were  several  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  were  designed  to 
reform  the  rulemaking  procedures  of  the 
agency,  generally,  by  requiring  Congress 
to  be  notified,  in  advance,  of  a  regiUatory 
agenda  of  proposed  rules  in  both  the 
initial  and  final  stages  of  a  rulemaking 
proceeding.  In  addition,  a  regulatory 
analysis  which  describes  the  benefits  or 
adverse  effects  of  the  rule  must  accom- 
pany every  rule  prc^wsed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  performed  its  oversight  role 
admirably  vmder  the  guidance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Ford.  Placed  in  a  very  ditficult  posi- 
tion. Senator  Ford  was  able  to  shape  a 
piece  of  legislation  to  reflect  the  will  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  that  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  act  in  an  unrestrained  fashion, 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
has  set  an  example  of  responsible  over- 
sight which  bodes  weU  for  the  future. 
Strict  legislative  oversight  will  guar- 
antee that  no  agency  will  be  able  to 
function  as  a  policymaker  independent 
of  the  will  of  elected  ofQcials,  and  those 
they  represent.* 


RENEWED  CALL  FOR  GOLD 
CONVERTTBIUTY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  on  a  number 
of  pieces  of  legislation  dealing  basically 
with  the  freedom  of  Americans  to  utilize 
gold  as  they  see  fit.  In  1977,  a  bill  was 
passed  which  made  gold  clause  contracts 
enforceable  In  the  courts — that  is,  con- 
tracts denominated  in  gold.  In  1978.  a 
bill  was  passed  which  will  result  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  gold  medallions 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Mint  and  weighing 
1-ounce  and  one-half  ounce  respectively. 
This  year,  a  piece  of  legislation  is 
moving  through  Congress,  which  would 
repeal  the  archaic  stand-by  authority  of 
the  President  to  call  in  all  privately-held 
gold.  Most  recently,  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  require  congressional  ap- 
proval before  sales  of  gold  could  be  con- 
ducted from  U.S.  stockpiles. 


March  4,  1980 

Mr.  President,  the  substantive  reform 
of  our  monetary  system  will  require 
steps  to  remove  from  the  hands  of  politi- 
cians the  power  to  depreciate  our  ctu-- 
rency.  We  must  take  steps  to  see  to  it 
that  political  winds  can  no  longer  in- 
fluence money  supply — to  assure  that 
federal  deficits  are  not  monetized  and 
Federal  elections  do  not  influence  the 
determination  of  monetary  policy.  To 
do  this,  we  must  move  to  a  system  where 
monetary  policy  Is  dictated  by  people 
acting  in  the  marketplace.  We  must  have 
monetary  policy  changes — the  increases 
or  decreases  in  money  supply — deter- 
mined solely  by  citizens  telling  govern- 
ment whether  or  not  they  need  more 
dollars  or  fewer  dollars. 

Under  a  system  in  which  the  dollar  is 
convertible  into  gold,  people  send  a  mes- 
sage as  to  whether  more  money  Is  needed 
in  the  system.  They  send  the  message  by 
their  actions  at  the  gold  window  of  the 
Treasury.  When  there  Is  too  much 
liquidity  in  the  system,  people  will  turn 
in  dollars  for  gold.  When  there  is  in- 
sufBcient  liquidity,  gold  will  be  turned 
in  for  dollars.  It  is  as  simple  as  that,  and 
the  monetary  authorities  must  be  bound 
by  the  dictates  of  these  flows  so  that  the 
economy  will  have  proper  money 
supplies. 

Arthur  Laffer  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing economists;  he  is  responsible 
for  much  pioneering  work  in  developing 
a  framework  by  which  we  can  view  public 
policy  changes  from  a  new  perspective. 
That  point  of  view  is  called  "supply  side 
flscalism,"  and  teaches  that  we  must 
concentrate  not  only  on  demand  stimu- 
lus, but  on  the  vital  supply  side  of  our 
economy. 

His  monetary  views  have  been  called, 
global  monetarism  or  neoconservative. 
He  serves  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  advisers  of  an  important  public  policy 
research  organization  here  in  Washing- 
ton, one  that  has  provided  invaluable 
support  for  the  cause  of  sound  money. 
The  Institute  on  Money  and  Inflation  is 
dedicated  to  providing  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility with  information  <«i  sound  money 
and  the  costs  of  inflation. 

Recently,  Professor  Laffer  submitted 
an  article  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  en- 
titled, "Making  the  Dollar  as  Good  as 
Gold."  In  that  article,  he  accurately 
points  out  the  service  the  market  can 
render  in  monetary  matters.  He  argues 
that  binding  the  monetary  authorities  to 
stabilizing  the  price  of  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  gold  would  mean  relative  price  level 
stability.  With  that  stability  would  come 
a  number  of  good  things,  only  one  of 
them  being  an  end  to  infltitton.  We  would 
see  the  end  of  the  economic  chase 
brought  about  by  Keynesian  dogma — 
spend,  inflate,  and  inflate,  and  boom  tmd 
bust. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  quick  to  say 
that  I  do  not  oppose  economic  booms — 
economic  expansion.  We  must  have  eco- 
nomic expansion  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
free  society  and  provide  a  better  life  for 
the  future.  And  that  is  what  we  can  more 
easily  achieve  with  a  sound  money  sys- 
tem. We  cannot  have  a  free  society  with 
constant  inflation  and  economic  stieigna- 
tion. 
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The  fact  that  more  and  more  people 
are  seriously  discussing  the  issue  of  mon- 
etary reform  is  a  good  one  and  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  encourage  Congress  to  ad- 
dress these  important  issues. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the 
Institute  on  Money  and  Inflation  con- 
tained an  excellent  summary  of  some  of 
the  "pro  and  con"  arguments  as  well  as 
Professor  Laffer's  article  on  "Making  the 
Dollar  as  Good  as  Gold."  I  ask  that  two 
articles  from  the  Bulletin  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
Renewed  Specttiation  on  Oold  Standahd 

As  evidenced  b;  quotes  from  Fortune  and 
Newsweek,  recent  months  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  a  renewed  Interest  in  gold  as  a 
monetary  force.  This  speculation  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  business  and  popular  journals,  bow- 
ever.  Serious  discussion  is  taking  place  in 
authoritative  financial  circles  as  well. 

BEAR,    STEARNS    *    CO. 

Bear,  Steams  and  Company,  a  major  bro- 
kerage firm,  has  recently  Issued  a  report  ( The 
New  Economic  Review,  Volume  1.  Issue  3, 
September  21.  1979)  written  by  its  chief 
economist  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Kudlow,  entitled 
"Return  Now  to  a  Gold  Standard. "'  It  begins, 
"The  message  of  the  gold  market  Is  quite 
clear:  there  exists  in  the  world  economy  far 
too  much  money  supply  in  relation  to  its  de- 
mand." Kudlow  makes  the  point  that  the 
current  leakage  from  all  currencies  into  gold, 
"represents  the  use  of  gold  as  a  transnational 
currency." 

He  asserts  that,  "With  coUapsing  confi- 
dence in  the  world's  reserve  currency,  the 
global  market's  gold  rally  is  an  effort  to  sig- 
nal political  leaders  that  a  new  monetary 
standard  is  necessary  to  provide  a  restoration 
of  trust  in  the  value  of  money." 

"American  authorities  should  take  the  lead 
by  restoring  a  dollar/gold  standard  at  the 
prevailing  price  level,"  he  added.  "The  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  should  direct 
the  New  York  Fed  Trading  Desk  to  aim 
operations  at  a  $375  gold  price  midpoint, 
within  a  tolerance  band  ranging  between 
$400  and  $350.  If  the  gold  price  drifts  upward 
toward  $400,  the  market  is  signalling  excess 
money  supplies  and  open  market  operations 
should  accordingly  work  to  absorb  reserves. 
If  the  gold  price  drifts  below  $375  toward 
$350.  the  market  is  signalling  a  shortfall  In 
money  and  thus  open  market  operations 
should  undertake  to  add  reserves." 

The  upshot  of  Kudlow's  analysis  is  that  re- 
establishing a  gold  standard  would  be  both 
extremely  desirable  and  easy  to  do,  but  that 
persuading  public  officials  to  go  along  with 
such  a  scheme  would  be  very  difficult. 

IMI  comment:  Kudlow's  mechanism  is  not 
without  merit.  He  utilizes  the  basic  tenet  of 
the  classical  gold  standard — i.e.  taking  power 
over  the  money  supply  out  of  the  hands  of 
politicians — but  he  denies  one  Important 
aspect  of  gold  standard:  that  U,  credibility. 
In  other  words,  he  forces  citiaens  to  "bet 
against  the  government"  In  order  to  redeem 
their  dollars  for  gold.  He  would  allow  the 
numeraire  to  fioat  within  certain  defined 
boundaries,  and  not  fix  the  price  of  gold. 

Clearly,  this  hybrid  approach  would  re- 
strict the  growth  of  the  money  supply  In 
a  salutary  way.  and  would  be  far  better 
than  the  monetary  chaos  we  have  today.  One 
only  asks  why  he  did  not  go  to  the  next 
logical  step:  a  fixed  ratio  of  grains  of  gold 
per  dollar.  If  the  monetary  authorities 
would  be  directed  to  so  intervene  in  the 
money  markets  to  create  or  destroy  dollars 
depending  on  which  way  the  gold  price  was 
going,  why  wouldn't  it  be  even  better  to 
require  the  monetary  authorities  to  inter- 
vene in  those  markets  depending  on  which 
way  gold  was  going — in  or  out  of  the  gold 
window  at  the  Treasury? 


Mr.  Bob  Slnctae,  another  economist  for 
Bear.  Steams  and  Company,  differs  with 
Kudlow  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  believe 
that  there  is  physically  enough  gold — even 
at  a  higher  price,  and  even  with  the  US. 
as  the  world's  largest  holder— for  this  coun- 
try to  establish  a  gold  standard.  (This  would 
probably  be  true  if  the  D.S.  were  to  insti- 
tute a  system  based  on  100  percent  gold 
reserves,  but  Slnche  Ignores  the  precedent 
established  by  the  London  Oold  Exchange, 
which  operates  for  over  200  years  on  only 
a  small  ratio  of  gold  to  outstanding  money 
supply.) 

Nor  does  Slnche  feel  that  the  country's 
economic  situation  warrants  such  an  action. 
He  professes  to  be  encouraged  by  recent 
actions  by  the  Fed,  which  have  been  tar- 
geted on  reserves  and  the  price  of  money 
as  opposed  to  credit  controls. 

However,  Slnche  does  not  hold  strictly  to 
the  Treasury  view  of  gold  playing  a  com- 
pletely non-monetary  role  In  our  economy. 
"In  a  narrow  sense,"  he  said,  "we  are  on 
a  gold  standard  since  gold  forced  the  U.S. 
Into  a  new  (economic)  policy." 

BECUKl'l  lES    CROtTP.    INC. 

Additional  evidence  of  a  resvu^nce  of  in- 
terest In  a  gold/dollar  system  was  provided 
on  August  27th  and  28th  at  a  meeting  held 
by  the  International  Monetary  Board  on 
the  subject  of  "The  World  Economy  in 
Crisis."  Sponsored  by  The  Securities  Group 
(an  Investment  banking  firm  which  serves 
as  a  broker-dealer  and  market  maker  in 
U.S.  government  securities,  money  market 
Instruments,  financial  futures,  and  foreign 
exchange),  the  International  Monetary  Ad- 
visory Board  is  composed  of  economists 
drawn  from  both  academic  and  financial 
circles  and  noted  for  their  diversity  of 
opinion. 

The  report  Issued  summarizing  the  Au- 
gust 26-27  meeting  describes  three  poUcy 
strategies  discussed  by  Board  members  as 
alternative  means  of  reducing  infiatlon:  re- 
ducing tax  rates,  appreciating  the  dollar, 
or  returning  to  doUar-gold  convertibility. 

Although  there  were  some  objections  to 
this  latter  strategy  (notably  that  choosing 
a  gold  price  and  gaining  public  support  for 
the  system  might  be  difficult,  and  that  such 
a  system  would  deny  discretionary  power 
to  monetary  authorities  to  control  their 
own  policies).  It  was.  "examined  with  re- 
newed Interest  as  It  received  a  positive  en- 
dorsement by  several  members  of  the  In- 
ternational   Monetary   Advisory   Board." 

The  report  points  out  the  advantages  of 
a  gold  standard. 

"Under  such  a  system,  exchange  rates  be- 
tween the  major  currencies  would  vary  min- 
imally (though  they  may  require  occasional 
readjustment) .  Infiatlon  rates  would  be  low- 
ered, because  convertibility  into  gold  means 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency 
is  tied  to  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  Ex- 
cessively expansionary  or  contractionary 
monetary  policies  would  be  countered  by 
gold  flows  and  would  force  adjustment  in 
such  policies." 

IMI  coimment:  The  editor  of  the  recom- 
mendation understates  the  adv«mtages  of  the 
gold  standard  when  he  says  It  would  provide 
for  "lowered"  Inflation  rates.  Under  previous 
gold  convertibility  price  levels  varied  a  small 
degree,  but  the  self-governing  aspect  of  the 
gold  standard  automatically  led  to  the  re- 
duction and  prevention  of  inflation,  which 
is  defined  as  an  excessive  supply  of  money. 

Particularly  informative  are  the  argimients 
some  members  of  the  advisory  board  raise 
against  the  gold  standard — I.e.  the  "impos- 
sible problem  of  (1)  adjusting  the  money 
supplies,  (2)  price  levels  and  (3)  exchange 
rates  in  a  world  characterized  by  major  dis- 
parities between  national  rates  of  inflation 
and  economic  activity.  The  difficulty  and  (4) 
painful  consequences  that  such  adjustment 
would  entaU  would  presimiably  be  poUtleally 
Intolerable." 
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WORKIIfC    TOWARD    A    COLO    STANDARD 

Securities  Group  citation  of  a 
as  a  possible  alternative  eco- 
and  the  Bear.  Stearns  modified 
approach    indicate   that   the 
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American  Economic  Foundation, 
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would,  via  restrictive  monetary  policies,  want 
authorities  to  act  quickly  If  gold  began  to 
flow.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Inflation  of 
the  1960's  was  permitted,  in  part,  becatise 
half  of  the  massive  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States  were  dumped  in  order  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  gold.  What  should  have 
been  done,  Laffer  contends,  was  restrict  the 
money  supply  to  the  point  that  gold  flows 
ceased. 

He  also  pointed  to  the  London  Gold  Ex- 
change as  an  example.  Whenever  there  was 
an  indication  that  the  pound  was  weaken- 
ing and  gold  would  be  asked  for,  the  Bank 
of  England  intervened  to  reduce  the  money 
supply  rather  than  allow  massive  outflows  of 
gold. 

One  economist  we  contacted  thought  that 
Laser's  fear  was  well-founded,  but  that  any 
new  monetary  reform  law  could  tie  mone- 
tary policy  changes  to  gold  flows  and  thus 
prevent  a  repeat  of  the  1960's  experience. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
any  gold  convertibility  law  should  entail  the 
resumption  of  gold  coinage  and  such  pur- 
poses could  consume  a  considerable  portion 
of  present  gold  reserves.  Thus  Laffer 's  dis- 
cipline might  be  maintained  because  the 
gold  reserves  would  not  be  available  to  "fl- 
nance"  inflation. 

An  additional  point  concerning  the  sales 
of  gold  prior  to  the  resumption  of  converti- 
bility is  the  effect  such  sales  would  have  on 
the  price  of  gold.  If  the  law  calling  for  the 
resumption  of  convertibility  stated  that  the 
price  of  convertibility  would  be  the  "market" 
orlce.  then  government  intervention  depress- 
ing the  price  would  result  in  convertibility 
at  an  artiflclally  low  level.  This  would  seem 
to  result  in  an  upward  pressure  on  the  price 
of  gold  once  convertibility  was  established. 
This  upward  pressure  would  be  interpreted 
by  monetary  authorities  as  a  call  for  tighter 
money,  and  would  result  In  action  to  restrict 
money  supplies.  If  such  deflationary  actions 
took  place,  there  would  be  understandable 
criticism  of  the  new  gold  standard  and  pre- 
dictable economic  dislocations. 

This  concern  over  gold  sales  Is.  however, 
tangential  to  the  key  point:  utilizing  gold 
to  orovide  monetary  discipline  Is  a  workable 
alternative  for  future  reforms.  Far  from 
being  a  "barbaric  relic."  Rold  may  offer  not 
only  an  economlcallv  nractical  policy  option, 
but  a  politically  attractive  one  as  well. 

Making  tki  Dollar  "As  Oood  as  Gold" 
(By  Arthur  B.  Laffer) 

The  events  of  the  past  several  weeks  have 
served  to  make  interest  rates,  reserve  re- 
quirements and  money  supply  targets  of 
cocktail  talk  at  all  proper  meeting  places. 
What  appears  to  be  missing,  however,  is  any 
serious  discussion  of  a  word  understood 
by  virtually  everyone:  gold.  In  my  view,  any 
successful  solution  to  the  monetary  crises 
occurring  at  ever-more  frequent  intervals 
must  Include  a  reestablishing  of  dollar  con- 
vertibility. Historically,  convertibility  of  a 
currency  has  been  Into  gold. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  price  of  gold 
has  been  as  low  as  $35  per  ounce.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  price  of  that  same  ounce  of  gold 
has  gone  as  high  as  $440.  As  of  today's  read- 
ing each  ounce  sells  for  about  $375.  Even  dis- 
carding over-all  price  increases,  the  anprecla- 
tion  of  gold  has  been  sensational.  Tn  the  last 
10  months  alone,  the  dollar  price  of  gold  has 
risen  well  over  60%. 

The  underlying  production  and  consump- 
tion characteristics  of  gold  have  basically  re- 
mained the  same.  The  gold  market  itself  is 
a  by-stander,  absorbing  the  reverberations 
of  a  fundamental  economic  "malaise."  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.  Along  with  a 
handful  of  other  Indicators,  such  as  the 
stock  market,  the  price  of  gold  is  a  measure 
of  the  health  of  an  economy.  The  prognosis  is 
not  good. 


In  his  book.  The  Golden  Constant,  UC 
Berkeley  Prof.  Boy  Jastrom  documents  the 
stabilizing  nature  of  a  gold  standard,  a 
monetary  system  In  which  a  nation's  cur- 
rency Is  officially  convertible  into  gold  at  a 
predetermined  price.  When  maintained  on  a 
gold  standard,  price  indexes  show  a  "retrieval 
phenomenon."  This  means  that  when  monies 
are  convertible  Into  gold,  prices  are  bounded: 
If  prices  rise,  for  any  reason,  they  will  later 
fall  back  into  line. 

This  Is  why.  under  the  gold  standard  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  price  level  was  the 
same  in  1718  as  It  was  in  1930.  as  well  as  In 
various  intervening  years.  Incredible  as  It 
may  seem  today,  there  was  no  generalized 
Inflation  over  the  entire  200-plus  years.  That 
period,  save  for  brief  interludes,  saw  the 
pound  sterling  convertible  Into  gold. 

Recent  research  by  USC's  James  Turney 
has  further  documented  the  flnancial  char- 
acteristics of  the  gold  market.  Turney  has 
found  that  the  price  of  gold  is  inversely  re- 
lated to  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar.  Thus,  a  dollar  decline  In  comparison 
with  other  currencies  Is  closely  related  to 
increases  In  the  dollar  price  of  gold.  More- 
over, this  Inverse  relationship  Is  not  propor- 
tional. On  average,  when  the  dollar  falls  by, 
say,  1  % ,  against  a  weighted  average  of  other 
currencies,  the  price  of  gold  rises  2%. 

Gold  Is  the  first  refuge  of  the  cautious.  As 
an  investment  Item,  gold  and  gold  stocks 
have  some  admirable  characteristics.  The  re- 
turns on  gold  due  to  price  fluctuations  don't 
appear  to  be  related  to  returns  on  conunon 
stocks.  As  often  as  not,  when  stock  prices 
fall,  gold  prices  rise.  Thus,  including  gold  In 
an  Investment  portfolio  reduces  the  risk  of 
that  portfolio.  In  addition,  the  returns  on 
gold  are  often  better  than  those  on  stocks. 
From  the  end  of  March  of  1968  until  Octo- 
ber 3  of  this  year,  the  Incerase  in  the  price 
of  gold  was  almost  ten-fold. 

More  interesting  than  the  investment  im- 
plications of  gold  as  an  asset,  though,  are  Its 
inflation-hedging  qualities.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  example,  while  gold  kept  three- 
quarters  of  its  purchsising  power  between 
1933  and  1976.  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
pound  sterling  fell  to  less  than  one-four- 
teenth of  its  1933  level. 

Intuitively,  the  close  association  between 
gold  price  fluctuations  and  Inflation  makes  a 
lot  of  sense,  for  gold  has  many  qualities  that 
make  It  an  Ideal  money  substitute.  Gold  Is 
also  a  truly  international  commodity,  with 
a  long  tradition  of  stability. 

More  Important  than  these,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  governments  cannot  print  or  other- 
wise create  gold.  The  absolute  quantity  of 
gold  and  Its  value  are  outside  the  pivvlew  of 
monetary  authorities  and  their  purely  politi- 
cal decisions. 

Tying  a  currency  to  a  gold  standard  has 
the  same  effect  on  inflation  that  putting  a 
governor  on  a  car  engine  has  on  speeding. 
Fuel  is  restricted.  Prom  1957-1987.  inflation 
averaged  1.7  percent  annually  (based  on  the 
consumer  price  index.)  In  March  of  1968.  a 
two-tier  gold  market  was  Instituted.  Offi- 
cially, the  price  of  gold  remained  at  $35  per 
ounce.  But  in  effect,  the  dollar  became  in- 
convertible. In  the  next  three  years,  infla- 
tion escalated  to  an  average  annual  rate  of 
4.9  percent. 

In  August  of  1971,  the  gold  standard  was 
scrapped  in  the  United  States.  Not  even  for- 
eign governments  could  convert  their  dollars 
to  gold.  Inflation  from  1971  through  mld- 
1979  has  risen  to  an  average  annual  rate  of 
7.5  percent.  Figures  for  the  latest  periods 
show  that  Inflation  has  broken  the  double- 
digit  barrier,  and  the  price  of  gold  has  broken 
all  rec<Htls. 

If  done  correctly,  a  return  to  gold  converti- 
bility could  be  effected  with  little  disruption 
in  the  financial  and  real  markets.  The  most 
serious  problem  is  how  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate price  of  gold  once  the  dollar  is 
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convertible.  At  present,  the  price  la  in  excess 
of  $350  per  ounce.  If  the  government  were  to 
reestablish  convertibility  at  this  price  an 
enormous  inflation  would  follow  as  other 
prices  rose  to  reacquire  parity  to  gold. 

The  basic  point  is  that  the  price  of  gold 
has  been  bid  up  to  such  heights  because  in- 
flation Is  expected  to  continue  at  even  higher 
rates.  If  prices  were  known  to  be  stable  over 
horizons  both  near  and  distant,  there  would 
be  a  dramatic  shift  out  of  gold  into  dollars. 
In  a  free  market  this  change  in  anticipations 
would  result  in  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  cur- 
rent price  of  gold. 

The  flrst  step  of  an  Intended  rettim  to 
convertibility  would  be  to  announce  it.  A 
period  of  transition  and  a  specific  date  for 
the  reestablishment  of  convertibility  should 
be  set.  During  this  transition  period  the 
monetary  authorities  should  take  up  an  aus- 
tere posture  and  sell  a  large  portion  of  the 
government's  gold  holdings.  Whatever  the 
market  price  of  gold  at  the  pre-specified 
date,  that  would  be  the  price  the  monetary 
authorities  would  choose  as  the  price  of  con- 
version. Therefore,  the  price  of  all  commodi- 
ties would  not  be  forced  to  adjust  to  the 
price  of  gold.  The  price  of  gold  would  do  the 
adjusting. 

Intervention  to  maintain  dollar  converti- 
bility once  the  price  Is  established  Is  a  criti- 
cal feature  of  any  good  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard. Fortunately  the  annals  of  monetary  au- 
thorities, both  here  and  abroad,  are  replete 
with  workable  examples.  Perhaps  the  single 
most  successful  episode  was  conducted  by 
the  British  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  method  then  was  simply  to  adjust 
the  U.K.  money  supply  to  maintain  gold's 
pre-determlned  price.  If  there  were  upward 
pressure  on  the  price  of  gold,  the  U.K.  mone- 
tary authorities  would  reduce  the  money 
supply  until  the  pressure  abated.  Likewise, 
If  downward  pressure  developed  they  would 
incresise  the  number  of  pounds  outstanding. 
It  worked,  and  worked  well. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  our  economy  were 
restored  to  being  "sound  as  a  dollar,"  and 
the  dollar  as  "good  as  gold"?9 


SENATOR  BENTSEN  FOCUSES  ON 
DILEMMA  OP  CURBING  INFLATION 
IN  PERIOD  OP  RUNAWAY  CREDIT 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  March  2,  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  ap- 
peared on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  to  dis- 
cuss problems  associated  with  rising  in- 
flation. He  spoke  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  but  I  know 
of  his  unceasing  efforts  toward  legisla- 
tive balance  best  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee. 

The  "Meet  the  Press"  interview  evoked 
discussions  of  such  current  proposals  as 
wage  and  price  controls,  budget  cuts  and 
other  means  of  curbing  inflation.  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  feels  that  tax  incentives 
must  be  encouraged  to  increase  produc- 
tive capacity  and  lower  prices.  He  ad- 
vocates selective  cuts  in  the  budget  and 
controls  over  unlimited  consumer  credit. 

NBC  Executive  Producer  Bill  Monroe 
served  as  moderator  for  the  program. 
He  was  joined  bv  Irving  R.  Levine  of 
NBC  News,  Eileen  Shanahan  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  Steven  Rattner  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  of 
the  program  dealing  with  inflation  prob- 
lems be  placed  in  the  Record.  I  feel  my 
colleagues  and  others,  can  benefit  from 


the   insights   and   ideas   that  Senator 
Bentsen  has  set  forth  in  well  reasoned 
logic. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

EXCBPIS 

Mr.  Monroe.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet 
the  Press  is  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Texas  and  a  presidential  contender 
four  years  ago.  Senator  Bentsen  is  a  former 
insurance  executive  and  is  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Economic  Committee.  His 
committee's  annual  report.  Issued  a  few 
days  ago,  proposes  a  $35  billion  tax  cut 
which.  It  says,  would  tend  to  lower  Inflation 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Senator,  in  January  Inflation  bit  a  peak 
of  18  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  and  various 
authorities  and  officials  are  using  words  like 
emergency  and  crisis  to  describe  the  current 
economy  and  some  people  are  saying  we  need 
some  drastic  remedies,  such  as  wage/price 
controls.  Isnt  it  true  that  the  formula  your 
committee  proposes,  including  this  tax  cut, 
which  is  aimed  at  improving  Investment  and 
productivity  and  spending  cuts  and  some  20 
or  30  other  things — isnt  this  a  rather  mild 
formula  which  would  be  rather  slow  to  have 
any  effect  on  Inflation? 

Senator  Bentskn.  WeU,  anyone  wbo  fhlnka 
that  you  have  a  quick  flx  for  Inflation,  that 
you  can  turn  It  around  overnight,  doesnt 
understand  the  problem.  You  Jtist  cant  do 
that,  and  It  takes  an  overall  program  to  bring 
It  about,  where  you  can  continue  to  have 
growth  and  you  don't  push  unemployment 
to  unacceptable  levels,  and  at  the  same  time 
Increase  productivity  and  push  down  infla- 
tion. But  it  means  that  you  approach  It 
from  many  sides  in  order  to  make  it  effective. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Well,  don't  we  need  some- 
thing more  drastic  than  the  formula  jrour 
committee  proposes?  Aren't  we  in  an  emer- 
gency? Don't  we  need  some  kind  of  shock 
psychology,  wage/price  controls  or  some- 
thing with  impact? 

Senator  Bentsen.  Mr.  Monroe,  I  think  we 
do  need  something  more  now  that  we  see 
the  18  percent  inflation  In  the  last  report, 
and  I  think  what  we  could  do  is  go  to  selec- 
tive credit  restraints.  I  think  that  would 
help,  that  along  with  very  substantial  cuts 
in  the  budget,  trying  to  work  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1981.  convince  the  American 
people  that  we're  serious  about  getting  our 
financial  house  in  order. 

We've  learned  what  happens  to  us,  the 
psychology  of  inflation  expectation,  and  we 
have  to  turn  that  around. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Senator  Baker  said  the  other 
day  that  he  would  like  to  see  an  economic 
summit  meeting  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in- 
volving the  White  House  and  congressional 
leaders,  and  he  would  consider  as  part  of  a 
short-term  package  wage/price  controls. 
Would  you  consider  wage/price  controls? 

Senator  Bentsen.  No,  I  wouldn't  support 
wage  and  price  controls.  I  think  that  selec- 
tive credit  restraints  would  be  a  better  way 
to  approach  it,  because  it  doesn't  require  as 
large  a  bureaucracy,  because  It  doesn't  In- 
volve as  many  transactions.  And  even  that  I 
think  should  be  on  a  temporary  basis,  but 
you  ought  to  couple  that  with  a  continuing 
slowdown  in  the  increase  of  the  money  sup- 
ply in  cutting  back  on  that  budget,  and  cut- 
ting back  substantially  on  it,  and  in  turn 
cou  'ling  that  with  targeted  tax  cuts,  and  I 
think  that's  terribly  important  that  we  un- 
derstand we're  not  talking  about  the  conven- 
tional kind  of  o'erall  tax  cut. 

Mr.  MoNROx.  Thank  you,  Senatcn*. 

Ma.  Shanahan.  Senator,  President  Carter 
is  apparently  going  to  recommend  some  sub- 
stantial cuts  In  his  budget  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  Inflation.  Isnt  this  just  exactly 
the  kind  of  zlg-zagging  on  economic  policy 
that  your  own  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report  said  on  Friday  the  nation  should 
avoid? 


Senator  Bentskn.  WeU.  I  think  what  we've 
seen  is  a  situation  where  inflation — tbe  last 
indices  we  saw,  the  last  numt>ers — was  a 
surprise  to  almost  everyone,  and  I  think  that 
you  have  to  do  some  things  in  tbe  short 
run  to  try  to  assist  that  situation  and  you 
have  to  do — as  Mr.  Monroe  was  talking 
earlier — ^have  to  turn  around  this  psychology 
of  Inflation  expectation  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  we're  serious  about  It. 
So  I  think  those  budget  cuts  have  to  be 
made,  and  they're  not  going  to  be  easy.  It's 
going  to  be  like  pulling  teeth. 

Ms.  Shanahan.  The  cuts  that  have  been 
proposed  that  everyone's  talking  about  are 
in  the  1981  budget,  and  flscal  '81  doesnt 
even  start  untU  next  October.  What  good  wUI 
it  really  do  to  make  cuts  that  long  in  the 
future? 

Senator  Bentsen.  Well.  I  think  the  ap- 
pearance is  terribly  important;  the  symbol- 
Ism  is  awfully  important.  I  think  you're 
going  to  see  some  additional  proposals  on 
cuts  in  1980.  but  this  one's  half  over,  so 
those  are  going  to  be  modest,  but  I  think 
youll  see  substantial  ones  offered  for  1981. 
and  I  believe  the  American  people  then  can 
understand  that  we're  going  to  do  the  things 
that  have  to  be  done  across  the  board,  that 
everyone  is  going  to  have  to  sacriflce  some. 

And  I  think  that  tbe  business  sector  will 
also  understand  that.  You  know,  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  talking  about  selective 
credit  controls.  aU  of  a  sudden  tbe  bond 
market  began  to  strengthen  when  It  was  In 
utter  chaos  before. 

Ms.  Shanahan.  The  very  economic  re- 
search group  that  your  committee  has  used. 
Data  Resources.  Inc.,  has  said  during  work 
for  the  House  Budget  Committee  that  a  very 
substantial  budget  cut  would  only  knock 
two-tenths  of  a  percent  off  of  the  inflation 
rate.  Do  you  disagree  with  that,  or  why  are 
you  advocating  large  budget  cuts  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  inflation? 

Senator  Bentsen.  It's  not  going  to  be  just 
one  thing.  It's  going  to  be  all  of  these  things 
done  together.  I  would  not  recommend  just 
the  one.  I  think  that  you  have  to  have  the 
continued  restraint  on  the  Increase  of  the 
monetary  supply. 

But,  you  see.  Paul  Volker  doesnt  have 
total  control  of  that,  and  he  certainly 
doesn't  have  control  of  the  credit  problem. 
You've  had  an  absolute  explosion  in  con- 
sumer credit  over  the  last  couple  of  years, 
and  that  has  to  be  dampened  some,  too. 
All  of  these  things  done  together,  I  think, 
will  have  a  compounding  effect  and  will  help 
slow  It  down. 

Mr.  Monroe,  lifr.  Rattner? 

Mr.  Rattner.  Senator.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
get  you  to  be  a  little  bit  more  specific  on 
the  question  of  the  budget.  How  much  do 
you  think  we  ought  to  cut  from  the  1980 
budget,  how  much  from  the  1981  budget, 
and  where  precisely  do  you  think  those  cuts 
can  be  made? 

Senator  Bentsen.  WeU,  I'm  not  sure  we 
could  get  it  all  in  in  30  minutes,  and  I 
think  that  what  we  do  insofar  as  the  tJO 
budget,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  going  to  be 
minimal.  But  on  the  '81  budget,  we  could 
do  some  things.  For  example.  I  think  that 
revenue  sharing  to  the  states  ought  to  be 
cut  out,  and  I  imderstand  that's  kind  of 
a  sacred  cow.  but  all  the  states  now  are 
experiencing  a  surplus  and  the  Federal 
Government  Just  doesn't  have  any  revenue 
to  share,  so  I  would  support  that.  I  proposed 
that  kind  of  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 
It  lost  before.  Perhaps  we  can  get  more 
support  for  it  now. 

Then  let's  talk  about  another  one.  Now, 
that  would  be  about  three  bUlion.  But  let's 
talk  about  another  one.  Let's  talk  about 
the  CPI  index.  The  CPI  index,  as  It  is  used- 
Mr.  Monroe.  You  mean  the  cost  of  Uvlng 
index? 

Senator  Bentsen.  That's  right.  Thank  you. 
The  coet  of  living  index  today,  which  tries 
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talking  about  now.  On  that  specific  one, 
you're  seeing  farmers  facing  in  1980  a  34  per- 
cent drop  In  Income,  and  you  don't  see  prices 
going  up  for  the  farmer.  The  price  that  you 
see  go  up  Is  at  the  marketplace.  It's  as  you 
go  to  the  market  to  shop.  The  farmer  Is  not 
getting  an  Increase.  Now,  If  you  put  him  out 
of  business,  then  you're  going  to  be  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  imports.  You're  going  to 
take — you're  going  to  knock  out  one  of  the 
things  that  has  lessened  our  trade  imbalance, 
and  I  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  Levine.  On  these  votes  that  you've 
mentioned  for  budget  cuts,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  them  actually  affected  your  constit- 
uents and  how  many  budget  cuts  you  would 
be  willing  to  vote  for  where  your  constituents 
and  your  prospects  for  re-election  in  1982 
would  be  affected? 

Senator  Bentsen.  I  voted  for  a  lot  of  them 
that  affected  my  constituency.  The  State  of 
Texas  is  a  very  diversified  state  and  is  now 
the  third  largest  in  population,  so  every  cut 
I  vote  for  in  some  way  affects  Texans. 

Mr.  Levine.  The  President,  as  has  already 
been  Indicated,  Is  in  favor  of  large  expendi- 
ture cuts.  You've  Indicated,  as  have  other 
senators,  their  interest  and  determination  to 
cut  the  budget,  yet  when  this  budget  was 
presented  only  a  month-and-a-half  ago.  it 
was  presented  as  a  tight  and  even  austere 
budget,  yet  now  a  very  wide  spectrxim  of 
political  opinion  is  sajrlng  It  can  be  cut. 
What  kind  of  confidence  can  the  American 
people  have  in  the  credibility  of  the  budget, 
the  plans  for  spending  which  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  consider  when 
such  plans  now  are  seen  to  be  overblown  in 
terms  of  what  spending  is  set? 

Senator  Bentsen.  Well,  I  think  what  you 
saw  at  that  time  was  more  of  a  butter-and- 
guns  budget,  and  I  think  we  better  get  down 
to  the  margarlne-and-guns.  I  think  we  can 
cut  it,  but  I  think  that  we've  seen  addi- 
tional pressure  brought  to  cut  it  because  of 
what's  happening  to  Inflation,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  react  to  that.  I  don't  think  we 
did  enough  in  the  way  of  cuts  before.  I've 
Just  told  you  that.  I  voted  for  over  $41  bil- 
lion of  additional  cuts. 

Mr.  MoNKOE.  Ms.  Shanahan? 

Ms.  Shanahan.  Senator,  your  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  report,  as  you  Just  said, 
advocates  tax  reduction  aimed  at  creating 
Incentives  for  business  to  invest  more  In  new 
plants  and  equipment,  and  you  proclaim 
that  If  this  were  done  we  would  have  a  new 
era  of  economic  growth,  yet  we  had  very 
substantial  tax  cuts  of  precisely  that  de- 
scription In  '62,  '64,  '71,  IB  and  '78.  How  can 
you  contend  either  that  it's  a  new  era  or  that 
It  will  work?  The  economy's  inflation  has 
never  been  worse. 

Senator  Bentsen.  Well,  Ms.  Shanahan,  I 
don't  agree  with  you  at  all  Insofar  as  those 
tax  cuts  to  try  to  encourage  investment  In 
those  years.  The  last  major  tax  cut  that  you 
had  that  would  encourage  business  was 
when  Jack  Kennedy  came  in  and  said, 
"Let's  get  this  country  moving  again,"  and 
he  brought  In  the  investment  tax  credit, 
and  we  saw  Investment  capital  really  move 
forward  at  that  time,  and  the  country  began 
to  move.  I  think  it's  time  that  we  do  some- 
thing again  like  that,  and  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about  is  shortening  the  depreciation 
schedule  for  new  machinery  purchased.  I'm 
not  talking  about  a  general  tax  cut  for 
business,  as  such;  I'm  talking  about  en- 
couragincr  their  cash  flow  so  theyll  make  the 
Investments.  That  doesn't  add  to  their  cur- 
rent proflts,  and  they  don't  get  that  tax  cut 
unless  they  buy  that  machinery. 

You  see,  what's  happening  here  in  this 
country  Is  what  we're  no  loneer  comoetltlve 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  Oermans  on 
many  of  our  products.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  Of  the  32  ma]or  modem  blast 
furnaces  in  the  world,  14  of  them  are  In 
Japan.  None  Is  in  the  United  States.  We 


Just  have  to  put  more  modem  tools  in  tbe 
bands  of  our  working  people,  or  we  can't 
compete 

Ms.  Shanahan.  Isn't  It  true  that  just  that 
kind  of  tax  cut  that  you're  talking  about 
tar  depreciation,  bigger  than  the  one  you 
were  proposing  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
economy,  was  put  in  in  '69,  what  we  called 
then  the  asset  depreciation  range? 

Senator  Bentsen.  No,  I  don't  think  it  de- 
veloped anything  like  the  kind  of  a  cut 
that  I'm  talking  about,  and  If  you'll  take  a 
look  at  what  the  Jt^anese  are  doing  and 
what  the  Germans  are  doing  and  the  Cana- 
dians are  doing  in  the  way  of  depreciation 
schedules,  they're  far  ahead  of  us  and  have 
encouraged  capital  Investment  substantial- 
ly ahead  of  us. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  The 
Japanese  are  turning  over  their  industrial 
base  once  every  ten  years.  We're  turning 
ours  over  once  every  30  years.  You  dont 
have  to  be  any  economic  genius  to  know 
that  their  working  people  are  going  to 
have  better  tools  than  ours. 

Mr.  Rattner.  Along  those  lines,  we  havent 
really  mentioned  energy  here  as  part  of  the 
antl-lnflatlon  and  general  economic  policy 
operation.  Are  you  In  favor  of  any  of  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  to  trim  gaso- 
line consumption,  such  as  a  tax  or  a  fee  on 
oil  imports  or  going  to  rationing? 

Senator  Bentsen.  Mr.  Rattner,  I  proposed 
In  1974  a  35-cent  a  gallon  tax,  and  that  that 
money  be  used  to  develop  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  and  I  got  bales  of  mall  protesting 
it.  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  politically  possible 
to  accomplish  it.  Of  course,  I  think  had  we 
done  that,  we'd  be  a  long  way  down  the  road 
to  solving  our  problems.  Six  years,  we  would 
have  been  using  those  funds  to  develop  alter- 
native sources. 

We  may  be  able  to  do  an  Import  fee.  and 
If  we  did  that,  that  would  spread  through  all 
of  tbe  use  of  oil,  petrochemicals  and  the  rest 
of  it.  It  might  be  a  politically  possible  way  to 
do  it.  I  doubt  the  gasoline  tax  can  pass.  I  can 
recall  I  proposed  it  at  the  Democratic  Policy 
Conmilttee,  and  one  of  the  members  said, 
"Not  me,"  and  I  said,  "Why?"  He  said,  "When 
I  was  governor  of  my  state,"  he  said,  "I  sup- 
ported and  passed  a  one-cent  gasoline  tax 
and  they  named  it  after  me,"  so  he  said,  "I'll 
never  go  that  way  again." 

Mr.  Monboe.  We  have  about  two-and-a- 
half  minutes.  Mr.  Levine? 

Mr.  Levine.  Senator,  you've  expressed  your 
opposition  to  wage  and  price  controls,  yet  a 
number  of  people  who  have  been  against 
wage  and  price  controls  In  the  past  have  in 
recent  weeks  come  out  for  wage  and  price 
controls.  Barry  Bosworth,  the  former  director 
of  the  President's  anti-inflation  program 
would  like  to  see  them  under  certain  condi- 
tions. A  distinguished  Wall  Street  economist, 
Henry  Kaufman,  surprised  Wall  Street  by 
proposing  wage  and  price  controls.  Why  are 
you  against  them? 

Senator  Bentsen.  Because  I  don't  think 
they've  worked.  They'll  hold  prices  down  for 
a  little  while  and  then  you'll  get  all  kinds  of 
dislocations  ta  the  marketplace,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken  off.  then  prices  skyrocket. 
We  may  stumble  Into  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. If  you  see  18  percent  Inflation  for 
several  months,  we  may  end  up  with  some 
kind  of  a  temporary  wage  and  price  control, 
but  I'm  hopeful  that  if  the  Administration 
will  propose  an  overall  approach,  as  I've  dis- 
cussed here,  that  that  will  be  the  kind  of 
shock  treatment  t^at  convinces  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we're  serious  about  this 
business,  that  it  isn't  going  to  be  always  to 
their  best  Interest  to  buy  something  today 
because  It's  going  to  cost  more  tomorrow,  to 
try  to  encourage  savings  In  this  country  and, 
again,  to  modernize  the  tools  that  our  people 
use.  I  think  those  are  the  ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Levine.  Now,  you  suggested  changing 
the  way  the  consumer  price  Index  measures 
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the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  so  that  wage 
increases  which  people  get  connected  with 
tacreases  in  the  cost  of  living  are  not  so 
great.  Isn't  this  changing  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game,  and  wouldn't  it  hurt 
recipients  of  social  security  beneflts,  who 
can  least  afford  rises  in  the  inflation  rate  and 
who  have  been  compensated  by  periodic  in- 
creases in  benefits? 

Senator  Bentsen.  Let  me  say  when  you 
put  things  together  in  components  to  meas- 
ure the  cost  of  living  and  then  you  find  that 
some  of  the  components  don't  truly  refiect 
what  is  happening,  then  I  think  that  you 
should  change  it.  You  ought  to  recognize  the 
realities.  It's  not  a  question  of  changing  the 
rules;  it's  benefiting  by  experience  and  mak- 
ing the  changes  then.  And  that  means  that 
then  we  try  to  give  equity  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bentsen, 
for  being  with  us  today  on  Meet  The  Press.* 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  calendar  orders  numbered  625, 
633,  638,  640.  641,  643,  644,  648,  649,  650, 
652,  653,  and  655. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  we  shall  not 
object,  each  one  of  these  items  has  been 
cleared,  and  I  am  pleased  to  agree  with 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LORAINE  SMART  AND  ROBERT 
CLARKE 

The  biU  (H.R.  1829)  for  the  relief  of 
Loraine  Smart  and  Robert  Clarke,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-585)  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Loraine  Smart  and  Robert  Clarke. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  half 
brother  and  sister,  now  ages  21  and  18,  re- 
spectively, who  are  natives  and  citizens  of 
Jamaica.  They  reside  In  New  Jersey  with 
their  aunt  and  uncle  and  attended  school. 
The  natural  mother  of  the  beneficiaries  died 
when  the  younger  beneficiary  was  3  days  old 
and  the  male  beneficiary  was  under  the  age 
of  3.  Their  grandmother  became  their  legal 
guardian  and  cared  for  them  from  infancy 
until  her  death  on  January  8,  1979. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  WILLIAM  G. 
BOWEN 

The  joint  resolution   (H.J.  Res.  493) 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Bowen  as  a  citizen  regent  to  the 
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Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tbe  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-592),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Joint  Resolution  493  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas  Brown  of 
Rhode  Island  on  October  9,  1979,  be  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  William  G.  Bowen  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  statutory  term  of  6  years. 

Pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  43,  43,  the  Board  of 
Regents  is  ccHnposed  of  tbe  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  nine  other  per- 
sons, other  than  Members  of  Congress.  The 
ntae  citizen  regents,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
seven  of  whom  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some 
State  (but  no  two  of  the  same  State) ,  are  ap- 
pointed by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  and 
serve  6-year  terms. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  368)  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  2,  strike  "sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate" and  insert  "paragraphs  1  and  8  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdic- 
tion over  rule  XXV  of  such  rules". 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  heartogs,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8 
of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1980,  through  February  28,  1981.  in 
its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$976,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 


by  section  203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  tbe 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  more 
to  lay  that  motion  on  tbe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prinUd 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-597),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  fcdlows: 

Senate  Resolution  368  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  from 
March  1,  1980,  through  February  28,  1981, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $976,000  for  a  study 
of  matters  wltbta  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
would  be  avaUable  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  9Sth  (Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  81,  agreed  to  March  7,  1979, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $763,900  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  unobligated  balance  im- 
der  that  authorization  as  of  February  29, 
1980,  wUl  be  approximately  1138.900. 


ADDITIONAL     EXPENDITURES     BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  358)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8 
of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rvde  XXV  of  such  mles,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1980.  through  February  38,  1981,  In  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  exepnditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  CJommittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $3,- 
433,900,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $80,- 
000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 303(1)  of  the  LegisIaUve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendaUons 
for  leglslaUon  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
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Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  dlsbxirsement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wais 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-600),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  336  would  authorize  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  from  March  1,  1980,  through 
February  28,  1981,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$2,652,800  for  a  study  of  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  Of  that  amount 
(1)  not  to  exceed  $25,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof;  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $6,000  woiild 
be  available  for  the  training  of  committee 
professional  stalT. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  26,  agreed  to  March  7,  1970, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $2,627,800  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  unobligated  balance  un- 
der that  authorization  as  of  February  29, 
1980,  will  be  approximately  $325,000. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  resoluticHi  (S.  Res.  352)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
for  inquiries  and  investigations,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  In 
accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Conunlttee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1980,  through  February  28, 
1981,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,828,000, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $70,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$500  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the 
professional  staff  of  such  committee  (under 
procedures  specified  by  section  202 (j)  of  such 
Act). 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 


ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  xipon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shaU  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-602)  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  352  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  from  March  1,  1980,  through  Febru- 
ary 28,  I98I,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,828,- 
000  for  a  study  of  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion under  rtile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  sunount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $70,000  would  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  $500  would  be  available  for  the 
training  of  professional  staff  of  the 
committee. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  43,  agreed  to  tlarch  7,  1979,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $1,787,900  for  the  same 
or  similar  purposes.  The  committee  estimates 
that  the  unobligated  balance  under  that 
authorization  as  of  February  29,  1980,  will  be 
approximately  $257,000. 


ADDITIONAL     EXPENDITURES     BY 
THE   COMMITTEE   ON  FINANCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1980,  through  February  28,  1981, 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  ^exceed 
$1,049,600  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 
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Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-603).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  337  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Finance  from  March  1,  1980, 
Uirough  February  28,  1981.  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $1,049,600  for  a  study  of  matters  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000  would  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  52,  agreed  to  March  7,  1079,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $1,019,600  for  the  same 
or  similar  purposes.  The  committee  estimates 
that  the  unobligated  balance  under  that 
authorization  as  of  February  29,  1980,  will 
be  approximately  $86,300. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURF8  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURC:rES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  341)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
for  Inquiries  and  investigations,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  Rules,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1980,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1981,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,940,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Skc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 


quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-607),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  341)  authorizing  additional  expend- 
itures by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions, having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommends  that  the  resolution  be  agreed 
to. 

Senate  Resolution  341  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
from  March  1,  1980,  through  February  28, 
1981,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $2,940,000  for 
a  study  of  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  would  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  31,  agreed  to  March  7,  1979, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $2,753,000  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  unobligated  balance  un- 
der that  authorization  as  of  February  29, 
1980,  wUl  be  i^>proxlmately  $174,000. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  345)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  inquiries 
and  investigations,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re. 
porting  such  hearings,  and  making  Inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1980,  through  Febru-. 
ary  28,  1981,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $269,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $14,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  38,  1981. 


Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ^- 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-608) ,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  345  would  attthortee 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  from 
March  1,  1980,  through  February  38,  1981. 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $269,000  for  a  study 
of  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $14,800  would 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorised  toy 
Senate  Resolution  66.  agreed  to  March  7, 
1979,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  the  same 
amount  ($269,000)  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes.  The  committee  estimates  that  the 
unobligated  balance  under  that  authoriza- 
tion as  of  February  29,  1980,  wlU  be  ipproxl- 
mately $36,900. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITDRES  BY 
THE  SELECT  <X)MMnTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  359)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  for 
inquiries  and  investigations,  was  c<m- 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  f<^ows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  beariBgs.  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraph  1  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first  Osngreas,  agreed 
to  February  20,  1950,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  such  Senate  resolution,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  SmaU  Business  Is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1980,  through  Febru- 
ary 28,  1981,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  ot 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  (8) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  persormel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency,  and  (4)  to  procure  the  temporary 
services  (not  In  excess  of  one  year)  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  Individuals,  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and  may 
procure  such  services  under  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shaU  not  •■- 
ceed  $333,812  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organisations  thereof. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  vote  by  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-611),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  354)  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, having  considered  the  same,  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommends  that  the  resolution  be 
agreed  to. 

Senate  Resolution  354  would  authorize  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  from 
March  1,  1980,  through  February  28,  1981,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  (1,856,000  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  and  functions  prescribed  by 
Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Congress, 
agreed  to  May  19,  1976,  as  amended.  Not  to 
exceed  (25,000  of  that  amount  would  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  select  committee  was  authorized 
by  Senate  Rescdutlon  76,  agreed  to  March  7, 
1979,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  (1,799,500  for 
the  same  or  similar  purposes.  The  select 
committee  estimates  that  the  unobligated 
balance  under  that  authorization  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1980,  will  be  approximately 
$166,992. 


EXPENDITURES    BY    THE     SELECT 
COMMTITEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  357)  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105 
of  S.  Res.  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  4  ( legislative  day,  February  1 ) , 
1977.  as  amended  and  in  exercising  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1980,  through  Janu- 
ary 2,  1981,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  to  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  or 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
(525,300  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
(20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  2,  1981. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-612),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  357)  authorizing  expenditures  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  without  amendment  and  recom- 
mends that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

Senate  Resolution  357  would  authorize  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  from 
March  1,  1980,  through  January  2,  1981  (10- 
month  period),  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
(525300  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and  func- 
tions Imposed  on  it  by  section  105  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  96th  C?ongress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1977,  as  amended.  Not  to  exceed 
(20,0(X)  of  that  amount  would  be  available 
to  the  select  committee  for  the  procvirement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  4,  96th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  select  committee 
will  cease  to  exist  on  January  2,  1981,  and 
effective  on  January  3,  1981,  its  jurisdiction 
and  duties  will  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

During  the  12-month  period  from  March 
1,  1979,  through  February  29,  1980.  the  select 
committee  was  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 70,  agreed  to  March  7,  1979,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  (621,600  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes.  The  select  committee  estimates 
that  the  unobligated  balance  under  that  au- 
thorization as  of  February  29,  1980,  will  be 
approximately  (71,600. 


U.8.S.  "CARL  VINSON" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  149)  to  recog- 
nize the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the 
occasion  of  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S. 
Carl  Vinson.  March  15,  1980. 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  begim  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  149,  a  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Honorable  Carl  T^son  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl 
Vinson  which  will  occur  on  March  15, 
1980. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  concerns 
a  unique  person  and  a  unique  occasion. 

The  person  Is  the  Honorable  Carl  Vin- 
son who  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  total  of  26  Cdngresses — 
from  November  3.  1914  to  January  2, 
1965.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  from 
1930  to  1946  and  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for  14 
years.  Both  records  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Vinson's  lifelong  government  serv- 
ice was  dedicated  to  the  philosophy  that 
"No  man  should  ever  place  the  defense 
of  his  Nation  below  any  other  priority." 
He  translated  this  belief  into  Insuring  a 
strong  and  prepared  America.  His  rec- 
ord and  accomplishments  in  the  national 
security  area  are  unique. 

For  these  reasons,  former  President 
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Nixon,  supported  by  a  Member  of  this 
body,  former  Secretary  of  Navy  John 
Warner,  announced  on  Mr.  Vinson's 
90th  birthday  in  1973  that  the  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier,  the  CVN-70, 
would  be  named  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson. 
Until  that  point.  It  had  not  been  Navy 
policy  to  name  any  of  Its  major  ships 
after  living  Americans. 

This  sets  the  stage  for  what  will  be 
an  even  more  unique  situation — the 
christening  and  launching  of  that  air- 
craft carrier.  Mr.  Vinson,  who  turned  96 
last  November  will  be  present  in  New- 
port News,  Va.  on  March  15,  1980  when 
this  occurs.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  our 
history  that  a  major  vessel  has  been 
christened  In  the  presence  of  her  name- 
sake. 

The  characteristics  of  the  ship  itself 
are  as  Impressive  as  the  event.  The  U.S.S. 
Carl  Vinson  is  the  largest  warship  ever 
constructed  and  is  the  third  nuclear 
powered  carrier  in  this  class.  The  first 
Is  named  after  Adm.  Chester  N'mitz 
and  the  second  after  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  combat  displacement  of  the  Vin- 
son Is  almost  95,000  tons  and  she  will 
carry  over  100  aircraft  and  a  ship's  com- 
plement of  almost  6,000  people.  It  is 
over  3  football  fields  in  length  and  1 
football  field  wide.  It  will  be  the  mighti- 
est ship  ever  to  be  put  to  sea. 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  this  resolution 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  should  add  that  this  has  a  very  spe- 
cial meaning  for  me  since  Mr.  Vinson  is 
my  great-uncle. 

I  ask  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  149 

be  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate.* 

The  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.  149) 

was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 

reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 

is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  149 
Whereas  the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
rier United  States  Ship  Carl  Vinson  (CVN70) 
will  be  christened  and  launched  at  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  on  Saturday,  March  15,  1980: 
and 

Whereas  Carl  Vinson  is  the  first  living 
American  to  be  present  at  the  launching  of 
a  United  States  Navy  warship  which  bears 
his  name,  a  name  that  is  synonymous  with 
America's  preeminent  naval  power,  a  name 
that  stands  for  strength  through  prepared- 
ness; and 

Whereas  Carl  Vinson  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
fourteen  years  and  as  Chairman  of  the  old 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  for  sixteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  played  a  major  role  in 
developing  a  national  defense  posture  second 
to  none,  believing  always  in  the  philosophy 
that  "No  man  should  ever  place  the  defense 
of  his  nation  below  any  other  priority";  and 
Whereas  Carl  Vinson's  record  of  fifty  years 
continuous  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives remains  unsurpassed,  reflecting  a 
life-long  conunitment  to  the  security,  free- 
dom, and  prosperity  of  all  Americans;  and 
Whereas  Carl  Vinson  served  his  country 
with  distinction,  providing  enlightened  lead- 
ership, and  demonstrating  an  incomparable 
ability  as  a  legislator:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation extending  best  wishes  to  Carl 
Vinson  on  this  historic  occasion  and  express- 
ing deep  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  for  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  his  beloved  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  6  PM. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
all  nominations  on  the  executive  calen- 
dar beginning  with  "New  Reports"  on 
page  2  going  through  page  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  nominations  on  the  ex- 
ecutive calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  nom- 
inations on  the  executive  calendar  be- 
ginning with  "New  Reports"  on  page  2 
through  page  3  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  P.  Travers,  U.S.  Navy 
to  be  vice  admiral. 

MEDICAI.  CORPS 

Lewis  H.  Seaton  and  WUllam  M.  McDer- 
mott,  Jr.  to  be  rear  admiral. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Bruno  A.  Pomponlo,  Scott  W.  Ebert,  Mil- 
lard J.  Johnson,  and  NeU  P.  Perraro,  to  be 
rear  admiral. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Nell  M.  Stevenson  to  be  rear  admiral. 

CIVH.  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Howard  H.  Haynes  and  John  P.  Jones,  Jr. 
to  be  rear  admirals. 

DENTAI.  CORPS 

Thomas  W.  McKean  to  be  rear  admiral. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

Donald  J.  Fulham,  Joseph  E.  Hopkins,  WU- 
llam H.  J.  Tleman,  Walter  D.  Fillmore,  John 
I.  Hudson,  Anthony  Lvikeman  and  Jacob  W. 
Moore  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  6  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:56  pjn.,  recessed  until  6  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OCBcer  (Mr.  Tsokgas). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION     OF    PERIOD    FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  extension  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  that  Senators  may  speak  there- 
in, and  that  bills  and  resolutions  may  be 
offered  for  referral  only^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO   DENVER  DICKERSON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday, 
Denver  Dickerson,  who  for  the  past  7 
years  has  been  the  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  retired 
from  Government  service,  bringing  to  a 
close  a  long,  distinguished  and  colorful 
career  of  service  to  the  public. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  for  the  last 
several  years,  first  as  chairman  and  now 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  of  working  closely  with 
Denver  Dickerson. 

I  have  come  to  greatly  admire  and 
deeply  respect  him.  He  is  a  thoughtful, 
dedicated  and  thoroughly  decent  man 
whose  counsel  I  have  frequently  sought 
on  matters  before  the  Joint  Committee. 
His  advice,  always  well  reasoned  and  in- 
formed, has  on  every  occasion  been 
grounded  in  common  sense,  a  commod- 
ity which  is  too  often  in  short  supply 
in  the  deliberations  within  government. 

Denver  has  managed  the  little  known 
but  important  activities  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  in  a  professional 
manner.  But,  as  a  professional  manager, 
he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  human 
element.  He  has  always  sought  to  treat 
his  coworkers  with  the  respect  and 
compassion  which  they  deserve.  In  fact. 
Denver  Dickerson  is  one  of  the  truly 
"nice  guys"  I  have  met  In  my  years  in 
the  Senate. 

Denver  was  bom  and  raised  in  Nevada 
and  his  roots  are  still  very  much  there. 
His  family  instilled  in  him  the  yearning 
for  public  service  that  has  characterized 
his  career.  His  father  was  Governor  of 
Nevada  and,  at  the  age  of  28,  Denver 
was  the  youngest  Speaker  of  the  State 
assembly  in  Nevada's  history. 

After    distinguished    service    In    the 
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JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUG  USE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachussetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  Research,  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  area  of  drug  regulation  re- 
form. 

Among  his  concerns  has  been  the  lack 
of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  side 
effects  of  drugs,  because  of  the  imcer- 
tainly  patients  face  in  using  certain 
prescriptions.  Several  years  ago  he  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  ex- 
plore this  problem  and  shed  new  light 
on  it.  That  commission  recently  made 
public  its  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kennedy's  statement  on  the  report  and 
the  summary  of  the  report  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Prescrption  Drug  Use  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy 

When  drugs  approved  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  begin  to  be  used  In 
non-experimental  settings,  side  effects  which 
never  occurred  before  or  went  unnoticed 
during  testing  begin  to  emerge.  In  addition, 
side  effects  which  did  occur  and  were  noticed 
during  testing  may  prove  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced— or  less  serious — when  a  drug  Is 
used  by  patients  In  real  life  situations. 

The  bearings  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Scientific  Research 
beginning  In  1973  clearly  revealed  that  our 
current  knowledge  about  the  actual  use  of 
drugs  Is  terribly  Inadequate.  This  dearth  of 
knowledge  has  a  simple  explanation.  We 
have  no  system  In  the  United  States  for 
monitoring  the  risks  and  benefits  of  drugs 
which  occur  when  drugs  are  actually  used. 

For  these  reasons.  In  1976,  I  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  private,  non-profit  or- 
ganization to  design  a  system  for  evaluating 
the  actual  risks  and  benefits  of  marketed 
prescription  drugs.  A  number  of  concerned 
private  and  public  organizations — Including 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Institute  of  Medicine,  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — respond- 
ed to  my  request.  The  resulting  organiza- 
tion was  named  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Prescription  Drug  Use,  Inc. 

The  Joint  Commission  was  the  product  of 
a  unique  collaborative  effort  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  and  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  and  several  other  private  groups 
provided  the  financial  backing  for  the  Com- 
mission's work.  Comnjlsslon  members  were 
chosen,  however,  by  Dr.  David  Hamburg, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr.  Theodore 
Cooper,  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  me  In  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Scientific  Research. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Commission 
were  intentionally  chosen  to  reflect  a  broad 
range  of  concerns  and  Interests  relating  to 
drug  use  and  regulation.  Members  were 
drawn  from  public-Interest  groups  and  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry,  from  medicine, 
from  pharmacy,  and  from  the  academic  com- 
munity. The  Commission  Included  the  fol- 
lowing Individuals: 

Kenneth    L.    Melmon,    MJ3.,     Chairman. 
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School    of    Medicine, 


Stanford    University 
Stanford.  California 

Marcus  M.  Reldenberg,  M.D..  Vice  Chair- 
man, Cornell  University  Medical  College, 
New  York,  New  York 

R.  David  Anderson.  R.Ph.,  Waynesboro 
Community  Hospital,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 

Daniel  L.  Azamoff.  M.D.,  Vice  President  for 
Research,  Q.D.  Searle  and  Company.  Skokle, 
Illinois 

WUllam  R.  Bacon,  R.Ph.,  Lawson-Dyer 
Pharmacy,  Mill  Valley.  California 

Edward  A.  Carr,  Jr.,  M.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Philip  D.  Cleveland.  M.D.,  Family  Medical 
Center,  Omak,  Washington 

John  S.  Derryberry.  M.D.,  American  Acad- 
emy of  Family  Physicians,  Shelbyvllle, 
Tennessee. 

Daniel  X.  Preedman,  M.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Marcla  D.  Greenberger,  J.D.,  Center  for 
Law  and  Social  Policy.  Washington,  D.C. 

WUllam  E.  Hassan,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Affili- 
ated Hospitals  Center,  Inc..  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Robert  M.  Heyssel,  M.D.,  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Patricia  King,  J.D.,  Georgetown  University 
Law  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

F.  Gilbert  McMahon,  M.D..  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Monroe  E.  Trout,  M.D..  LL.B.,  Sterling 
Drug  Corporation.  New  York,  New  York. 

Harold  H.  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Two  original  members,  Anthony  Robblns, 
M.D.,  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Health, 
and  Foster  B.  Whltlock.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Johnson  and  Johnson,  were  ob- 
ligated to  resign  before  the  Commission  com- 
pleted Its  work. 

On  November  30,  1976.  I  gave  the  Joint 
Commission  Its  charge: 

"Millions  of  dollars,  public  and  private,  are 
spent  to  assure  that  a  product  Is  safe  and 
effective  for  a  specific  use  before  It  Is  mar- 
keted. Once  marketed,  the  physician  may  use 
the  drug.  In  any  dosage,  for  any  purpose — 
whether  or  not  that  purpose  has  been  sci- 
entifically evaluated.  Thus,  the  actual  use 
of  prescription  drugs  operates  outside  the 
resrulatory  framework  and  little  Is  known 
about  how  drues  are  actually  used  once 
marketed.  Not  only  do  we  not  systematically 
collect  adverse  reaction  data,  but  we  don't 
quickly  appreciate  new.  appropriate  uses  of 
drugs  which  are  discovered  after  thev  are 
marketed.  The  Joint  Commission  will  try  to 
develop  a  mechanism  to  correct  this  Imbal- 
ance In  the  regulatory  process." 

For  three  years,  the  Joint  Commls<slon  has 
been  meeting  and  delUjeratlng  on  the  best 
approach  to  monitoring  the  actual  risks  and 
benefits  of  marketed  prescription  drugs— a 
procedure  known  for  short  as  "post-market- 
Ine  surveillance".  Each  member  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  tbe  Commis- 
sion's work.  To  each  we  owe  our  thanks.  No 
member  has  worked  harder  In  carrying  out 
the  Comml"-slon'8  mandate  than  Its  chair- 
man. Dr.  Kenneth  Melmon.  and  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  him  my  special  appreciation. 

Even  before  the  Commission  finished  Its 
work.  It  had  beeun  to  have  an  Influence  on 
public  policy.  For  some  time  It  has  been 
clear  that  the  Commission  would  recommend 
the  need  for  more  and  better  post -marketing 
surveillance.  Relying  In  part  on  this  fact, 
PDA  has  strengthened  Its  post-marketing 
surveillance  oroeram,  and  the  Senate  has 
reaffirmed  and  clarified  FDA's  responsibility 
in  the  area  of  oost-marketlnT  surveillance 
by  passing  the  Drug  ReeuJatlon  Reform  Act 
of  1979.  S.  1075.  on  September  26.  1979. 

Now  that  the  Commission  has  completed 
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Its  work.  Its  recommendations  wUl  have  an 
even  greater  and  a  growing  influence.  The 
Commission  has  made  it  absolutely  clear 
that  poet-marketing  surveillance  Is  a  con- 
cept whose  time  has  come.  The  Commission 
has  made  an  Irrefutable  case  that  poet- 
marketing  surveillance  Is  essential  if  we  are 
to  Improve  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the 
regulation  of  drugs. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  for  myself,  In 
stating  my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Prescription  Drug  Use, 
Inc.,  for  a  Job  well  done. 

I  ask  that  the  Summary  of  the  Final  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drug  Use,  Inc.,  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety In  the  Record. 

si7mmary  of  the  final  report  of  the  joint 
Commission  on  Pbescbiftion  Dritg  Use,  Inc. 

In  1975,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  needed  a  bet- 
ter system  for  monitoring  the  use  and  effects 
of  prescription  drugs  after  they  were  mar- 
keted. In  1976,  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Prescription  Drug  Use  was  established:  18 
Commissioners  were  selected  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  Ctialrman,  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  and  Dr.  David  Hamburg, 
President,  the  Institute  of  Medicine-National 
Academy  of  Sciences  from  among  nominees 
proposed  by  the  American  Academy  of  Fam- 
ily Physicians,  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  American  Society  for  Clinical  Pharmacol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics,  the  American  Society 
for  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Thera- 
peutics, the  American  Society  of  Hospital 
Pharmacists,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association.  Funds  for  the  Com- 
mission's activities  were  contributed  by  some 
of  these  organizations.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission participated  in  guiding  a  project 
funded  by  the  Experimental  Technology  and 
Incentives  Program  (ETTP)  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  managed  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  carried  out  by 
IMS  America  Ltd.  The  fifteen  meetings  of  the 
Commission  were  open  to  the  public  and 
many  professionals  in  various  fields  partici- 
pated In  the  discussion. 

The  mandate  adopted  by  the  Commission 
was: 

1.  To  describe  a  post-marketing  svirvell- 
lance  system  that  could  be  used  to  detect, 
Quantitate.  and  describe  the  anticipated  and 
unanticipated  effects  of  marketed  drugs. 

2.  To  recommend  a  means  by  which  infor- 
mation on  the  epidemiology  of  prescription 
drug  use  In  the  U.S.  could  be  distributed 
regularly  to  Interested  parties  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission,  through  Its  mechanism 
of  formation,  diversity  of  membership,  open 
public  meetings  with  all  Interested  parties 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and 
Its  debates  and  discussions,  has  contributed 
to  and  stimulated  progress  in  the  area  of 
post-marketlnc;  drug  surveillance.  The  field 
of  post-marketing  surveillance  (PMS)  has 
advanced  substantially  since  the  Commission 
was  Initiated  in  1976  and  the  improvements. 
Innovations,  and  processes  started  during 
these  past  three  years  are  likely  to  continue 
into  the  future.  The  Commission  believes 
that  Its  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
PMS,  to  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  PMS  system  through  Its 
actions  over  the  past  three  years,  and 
through  the  information  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  Its  Final  Report  with  its 
Appendices  fully  discharges  its  responsibili- 
ties under  its  mandate.  This  document  Is  a 
summary  of  that  report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  the  Commission  has  made  31 
major  conclusions  and/or  recommendations 


and  many  lesser  ones,  we  consider  the  below 
5  our  most  Important.  Reasoning  to  support 
each  of  these  statements  is  provided  In  the 
body  of  our  report. 

1.  A  systematic  and  comprehensive  system 
of  post-marketing  drug  surveillance  should 
be  developed  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Such  a  system  shotild  be  able  to  detect 
Important  adverse  drug  reactions  that  occ\ir 
more  frequently  than  once  per  thousand 
uses  of  a  dnig,  to  develop  methods  to  detect 
less  frequent  reactions  and  to  evaluate  the 
beneficial  effects  of  drugs  as  used  In  ordinary 
practice.  New  methods  wiU  have  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  study  of  delayed  drug  effects. 
Including  both  therapeutic  and  adverse 
effects. 

3.  An  Integral  function  of  the  post-market- 
ing surveillance  system  should  be  to  report 
the  uses  and  effects  of  new  and  old  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

4.  Recognizing  the  progress  that  the  PDA 
has  made  In  the  area  of  post -marketing  drug 
surveillance  in  the  last  three  years,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  PMS  should  be  a 
Driorlty  program  of  the  FDA  and  that  the 
FDA  should  continue  to  strengthen  Its  pro- 
gram In  this  area. 

5.  A  private,  non-profit  Center  for  Drug 
Surveillance  (CDS)  should  be  established  to 
further  the  development  of  a  post-marketing 
surveillance  system  In  the  United  States. 
This  Center  should  foster  cooperation 
among  existing  post-marketing  surveillance 
programs,  develop  new  methods  for  carrying 
out  surveillance,  train  scientists  In  the  dis- 
ciplines needed  for  doing  post-marketing 
surveillance,  and  educate  both  providers  and 
recipients  of  prescription  drugs  about  the 
effects  of  these  drugs. 

OVERVIEW   OF   POST-MARKETINC    SURVEHXANCE 

Prior  to  marketing,  an  investigational  new 
drug  Is  evaluated  and  studied  under  care- 
fully controlled  conditions  in  a  modest  num- 
ber of  patients  (usually  600-3.000).  These 
studies  are  continued  for  a  limited  period 
and  often  exclude  certain  types  of  patients 
such  as  Infants,  pregnant  women,  or  people 
with  multiple  diseases  or  those  taking  a 
variety  of  drugs.  If  a  drug  is  considered  to  be 
safe  and  effective  for  a  certain  use  during 
this  investigational  period,  It  Is  then  mar- 
keted. After  marketing,  the  drug  will  be  used 
In  greater  numl)ers  of  people  than  were  stud- 
led  during  the  Investigational  period.  It  may 
be  given  to  types  of  patients  In  whom  It  was 
not  formally  and  rigorously  studied.  It  may 
be  given  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
when  it  was  first  tested.  It  almost  inevitably 
win  produce  effects  that  were  not  observed 
during  the  pre-marketlng  period,  some  of 
which  might  be  adverse  while  others  may  be 
the  forme  fruste  of  the  new  therapeutic  uses. 

Increasing  the  depth  and  duration  of  pre- 
marketing studies  would  provide  some  addi- 
tional information  but  at  greatly  Increased 
financial  cost,  and  at  great  delay  of  patients' 
benefiting  from  a  drug  already  proven  safe 
and  effective  for  a  particular  use.  Further- 
more, by  extending  pre-marketlng  studies, 
one  would  still  be  unable  to  observe  very 
long-term  effects,  one  could  not  accumulate 
information  about  drug  overdoses  and  their 
treatment,  and  one  would  still  not  Include 
those  patient  groups  that  could  not  be  stud- 
ied In  any  way  but  the  actual  therapeutic 
setting.  Thus,  It  Is  Inevitable  that  drugs 
should  and  will  be  marketed  prior  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  all  of  their  medically 
Important  effects.  In  order  to  gain  the  addi- 
tional useful  information  about  drug  effects 
that  can  only  be  obtained  after  a  drug  is  In 
long-term  and  widespread  use,  and  to  gain 
It  within  the  shortest  possible  time,  a  sys- 
tem of  post-marketing  drug  surveillance  Is 
needed.  This  system  should  provide  infor- 
mation about  how  drugs  are  being  used  as 
well  as  about  the  effects  of  prescription  drugs 
as  they  are  used  in  actual  practice.  Priority 


in    a    poet-marketing    surveUIanoe    system 
should  be  given  to: 

1.  Selected  new  chemical  entity  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

2.  Important  delayed  or  slowly  developing 
drug  effects:  these  may  be  advene  effecu  or 
beneficial  effects. 

3.  Commonly  used  drugs. 

4.  Type*  of  patients  in  whom  dnig  effect* 
are  not  weU  described:  surveUlance  should 
be  for  cbmges  In  dosage  requirements  as 
well  as  for  unusual  drug  effects. 

6.  Monittxlng  of  Important  medical  events 
(such  as  death  rates  in  asttimatlcs  or  the 
rate  of  fetal  malformations,  since  changes 
In  rates  may  be  clues  to  drug  effects) . 

6.  Monitoring  the  use  of  prescription 
drugs. 

While  many  drug  stirvelllance  programs 
already  exist,  additional  activities  wlU  have 
to  be  developed  to  achieve  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  PMS  system. 

We  must  always  keep  In  mind  tbst  a  PMS 
system  caxmot  change  the  biological  proper- 
ties of  drugs:  it  can  only  detect  the  expected 
and  unexpected  effects  that  the  drugs  cause 
earlier  tlian  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

METHODS   OF   POST-MARKETINC   SURVFIIJ.ANCE 

A  PMS  system  requires  lx>th  alerting 
mechanisms  to  signal  that  unanticipated 
drug  effects  may  have  occurred  and  con- 
firming mechanisms  to  prove  or  refute  that 
the  oljserved  events  were  due  to  the  drug. 
Tliese  unanticipated  effects  may  be  l>ene- 
flclal  as  well  as  adverse.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  medicine  is  fuU  of  examples  of  drugs 
mitlaUy  developed  for  one  purpose  and 
found  to  have  unexpected  value  for  another 
purpose.  The  early  detectltm  of  imantid- 
pated  usefulness  of  a  drug  is  as  Important 
a  goal  of  PMS  as  the  early  detection  of 
adverse  drug  reactions  since  knowledge  of 
either  wUl  lead  to  improvement  In  thera- 
peutic decision-making. 

Alerting  mechanisms  include  both  case 
repoTta  of  unusual  events  following  the  use 
of  a  drug  and  reported  to  a  registry  or  pub- 
lished in  a  professional  Journal  as  well  as 
broad  monit<Mlng  programs  designed  to 
search  for  changes  in  rates  of  medically 
Important  events.  Confirming  mechanisms 
must  be  much  more  selective  and  provide 
a  detailed  examination  of  one  drug  or  one 
event. 

These  confirming  studies  can.  In  general, 
be  grouped  Into  two  classes,  cohort  studies 
and  case-control  studies.  Cohort  studies 
compare  a  group  of  patients  given  a  drug 
to  a  similar  group  of  patients  not  taking 
the  drug.  The  groups  are  examined  for  differ- 
ences In  subsequent  medical  events.  Any 
differences  that  are  found  are  attributed  to 
the  drug  if  other  dissimilarities  between  the 
groups  can  be  excluded.  Case-control  studies 
compare  patients  having  a  particular  condi- 
tion to  those  not  having  that  condition; 
here  the  study  loc*s  for  a  difference  in  drug 
exposure  between  the  two  groups.  The  choice 
of  method  depends  on  whether  the  drug  Is 
used  commonly  or  rarely  and  whether  the 
event  suspected  of  being  caused  by  the  drug 
occurs  frequently  or  rarely.  If  use  of  a  drug 
is  common  and  the  event  is  frequent,  either 
method  will  work.  If  tise  of  a  drug  is  com- 
mon but  the  event  to  be  detected  U  rare  or 
delayed,  then  case-control  studies  are 
needed.  If  the  event  Is  common  but  the 
drug  Is  rarely  used,  then  a  cohort  study  Is 
necessary.  If  both  use  of  the  drug  and  fre- 
quency of  the  event  are  rare,  then  neither 
method  will  work  and  there  is  no  way  at 
present  to  confirm  or  reject  such  a 
posslbUlty. 

A  detailed  catalog  of  presently  available 
methodology  for  PMS  Is  presented  In 
Appendix  HI  of  the  Commission's  report 
and  a  variety  of  new  methodologies  is  pro- 
posed in  Appendix  IV.  While  PMS  for  adverse 
effects  is  generally  accepted,  the  very  con- 
cept of  PMS  for  beneficial  effects  is  contro- 
versial. Using  PMS  to  study  intended  bene- 
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PaOTKCnONl    NXZDED    FOR    FOST-lfARKETING 

smvznxANcE 
For  a  prei  criptlon  drug  surveillance  sys- 
tem to  be  e  fectlve,  it  must  have  the  con- 
fidence of  1  he  public  at  large,  including 
health  care  r  rovlders  and  patients.  This  con- 
fidence mu«t  extend  not  only  to  the  validity 
of  the  infoj  matlon  generated,  but  also  to 
the  manner  ^  which  the  information  will  be 
used 

In  order  t<  protect  patient  confidentiality. 
Individually  identifiable  information  should 
be  kept  strtc  ly  confidential  by  any  PMS  sys- 
tem unless  patients  specifically  authorize 
release,  with  only  the  following  exceptions: 
Such  Ix  Formation  could  be  released  to 


organizations  engaged  in  similar  research  if 
an  express  finding  with  supporting  written 
statements  is  prepared  to  document  that 
such  disclosure  is  necessary.  Such  organiza- 
tions must  have  comparable  guarantees  of 
confidentiality  as  the  organization  releasing 
the  data.  Redlsclosure  by  the  receiving  orga- 
nization would  be  prohibited  without  written 
approval  of  the  original  organization. 

b.  Disclosure  could  be  made  to  a  properly 
Identified  recipient  after  showing  a  medical 
emergency  existed  affecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  an  Individual,  provided  an  account- 
ing of  the  disclosure  is  kept  and  Is  available 
to  the  Individual  subject. 

c.  Both  patient  and  provider  must  have 
access  to  their  own  identifiable  data  and  the 
ability  to  make  corrections  or  amendments. 

Current  case  law  Is  developing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health  care  providers'  liability  when 
releasing  data  to  a  qualified  PMS  organiza- 
tion without  patient  consent.  Further  con- 
sideration of  this  topic  is  needed  as  the  PMS 
system  is  developed  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  assure  adequate  security  for 
data  gathered,  any  PMS  organization 
should: 

a.  Maintain  only  that  information  which 
is  relevant  and  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
piirpose. 

b.  Maintain  all  records  used  in  mnHTig  any 
decisions  about  an  individual  with  such  ac- 
curacy, relevance,  timeliness,  and  complete- 
ness as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  assxire  fair- 
ness to  the  individual  In  the  determination. 

c.  Establish  administrative,  technical,  and 
physical  safeguards  to  Insure  the  security 
and  confidentiality  of  records. 

This  Commission  thinks  that  a  very  lim- 
ited shield  law  would  be  desirable  for  remov- 
ing a  perceived  deterrant  to  voluntary  re- 
porting of  some  drug  effects  and  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  such  a  law.  A  law 
shielding  voluntary  reports  would  decrease 
the  degree  of  Incompleteness  of  information. 
Thus,  this  law  would  reduce  the  risk  of  er- 
roneous conclusions  about  drug  effects  re- 
sulting from  Incomplete  information.  If  a 
shield  law  Is  not  forthcoming,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  a  PMS  system  proceed 
as  described,  recognizing  the  existence  of 
this  risk.  The  PMS  system,  in  the  process  of 
its  function,  should  develop  the  additional 
Information  needed  to  justify  such  a  law. 

THE    CENTER    FOR    DRUG    SURVEILLANCE 

While  there  are  a  multitude  of  PMS  activ- 
ities currently  functioning  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world,  there  Is  no  sys- 
tematic smd  comprehensive  PMS  system  at 
the  present  time.  Some  of  the  major  needs 
at  present  are: 

1.  Improved  education  and  reporting  about 
prescription  drugs 

2.  Better  methods  for  post-marketing  drug 
surveillance  with  special  concern  for  new 
drugs  and  their  delayed  effects 

3.  Identification  of  specific  and  Important 
areas  in  which  knowledge  is  entirely  lacking 
and  therefore  should  receive  high  priority 
for  research  which  should  then  be  pursued 

4.  Training  qualified  people  to  carry  out 
the  various  tasks  of  PMS 

5.  Improving  cooperation  among  the  vari- 
ous PMS  programs  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  PMS  system  by 
building  on  and  augmenting  the  strengths  of 
the  present  PMS  activities 

While  many  of  these  activities  should  b« 
strengthened  and  improved,  enhancement  of 
existing  activities  alone  will  still  leave  im- 
portant needs  to  be  filled.  For  this  reason, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  a  private, 
non-profit  Center  for  Drug  Surveillance 
(CDS)  be  established  to  help  meet  these 
needs.  The  CDS  should  be  established  at  a 
site  that  will  support  Its  academic  endeavors. 
It  must  be  strictly  accountable  for  fairness, 
scientific  accuracy,  and  honesty.  Its  func- 
tions should  complement  the  PMS  responsi- 
bilities of  the  FDA  and  other  organizations. 


It  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
Its  program  and  achieve  leadership  in  PMS 
through  the  quality  of  its  overall  perform- 
ance. After  five  years  and  then  periodically 
thereafter,  an  external  review  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  CDS  should  be  carried  out.  If 
the  projected  benefits  from  the  CDS  are  not 
realized,  it  should  be  abandoned. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  380— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  A  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
WHICH  LIMITS  FEDERAL  SPEND- 
ING 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Domentci, 
Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Arjistrong,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Ntjnn,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Prkssler,  Mr.  Schmiit,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
SiBiPSON,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Durenber- 
GER,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  DeConcwi,  Mr. 
Mathtas,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
BOREN,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  desk : 

S.  Res.  380 
Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  first  concvirrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  '.  Senate 
shall  set  forth  a  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays not  exceeding  an  amount  equal  to  21 
percent  of  the  estimated  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting on  behalf  of  44  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  a  Senate  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  which  deals  with  giving  a 
guideline  to  the  Committee  on  the  Bud- 
get of  the  Senate  setting  forth  the  level 
of  total  budget  outlays  not  exceeding  the 
amount  equal  to  21  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated gross  national  product  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  Is  out  of  con- 
trol. Immediate  action  is  needed  by  Con- 
gress to  send  a  signal  to  the  world  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  take 
the  tough  steps  necessary  to  slash  Fed- 
eral spending  and  stop  inflation. 

Therefore,  along  with  44  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  introducing  legislation  di- 
recting the  Senate  Budget  Committee  to 
report  a  first  budget  resolution  limiting 
Federal  spending  to  21  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  fiscal  1981. 
Limiting  Federal  spending  to  21  percent 
of  GNP  will  hold  spending  to  approxi- 
mately $590  billion— a  $25  to  $30  billion 
cut  in  growth  of  spending  proposed  by 
President  Carter. 

Furthermore,  we  expect  a  Senate  vote 
on  this  legislation  no  later  than  the  week 
beginning  March  24. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  spending  as  a 
percent  of  GNP  has  averaged  20  percent. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  spending  has  av- 
eraged 21  percent  of  GNP,  Yet  under  the 
President's  budget,  spending  is  projected 
to  exceed  22  percent  of  GNP  In  fiscal 
1981 — one  of  the  highest  levels  in  this 
coimtry's  history.  No  wonder  inflation  is 
out  of  control. 
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President  Carter  has  repeatedly 
pledged  to  limit  Federal  spending  to  un- 
der 21  percent  of  GNP.  The  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill  requires  spending  to  be  re- 
duced as  a  percent  of  GNP  and  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  established  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy  that  spending  be  re- 
duced to  less  than  21  percent  of  GNP. 

There  will  be  Uiose  who  argue  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  budget  needs  are  so 
great  that  we  cannot  limit  Federal 
spending.  But  instead  of  worrying  so 
much  about  the  demands  for  more  Fed- 
eral spending,  we  must  redirect  our 
thinking  and  start  worrying  about  the 
needs  of  the  American  economy. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 
both  liberal  and  conservative  economists 
that  Federal  spending  must  be  reduced. 
A  $25  to  $30  billion  cut  in  nondefense 
spending  can  and  must  be  accomplished. 
A  $590  billion  budget  would  still  allow 
Federal  spending  to  increase  $58  billion 
over  the  Carter  1980  budget  proposal  and 
$42  billion  over  the  1980  second  budget 
resolution. 

The  best  way  to  restrain  inflation  is  to 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
economy  by  slowing  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and  reducing  the  tax  drag 
on  the  economy.  Restraining  Federal 
spending  and  returning  the  savings  to 
the  American  people  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
cut  will  restrain  inflation  by  reducing 
the  pressures  for  wage  increases,  increas- 
ing the  savings  and  investments  needed 
to  increase  productivity,  and  promoting 
real  economic  growth. 

Nondefense  spending  can  be  reduced, 
the  budget  can  be  balanced,  and  taxes 
can  be  cut.  Firm  limits  must  be  im- 
posed on  the  growth  of  nondefense 
spending   programs,    nonessential   pro- 


grams must  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
waste  and  mismanagement  must  be  elim- 
inated, and  no  new  initiatives  can  be 
allowed.  I  intend  to  submit  a  list  of  $30 
billion  in  nondefense  spending  cuts  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfiBce  has  co.mpiled  a 
list  of  $24  billion  in  fiscal  1981  spending 
cuts.  And  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
Minority  staff  has  recommended  $23  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts.  In  addition,  a  Con- 
gressional Budget  OflBce  study  states  that 
a  1 -percent  reduction  in  unemployment 
could  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  be- 
tween $25  to  $29  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  and  must  cut 
Federal  spending. 

rr'S  TIME   TO    CUT   SPENDING   NOW 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  Senator  Roth  and  more  than 
40  cosponsors  in  submitting  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  rep>ort  a  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal 1981  which  will  limit  Federal  spend- 
ing to  21  percent  of  GNP.  This  will  re- 
quire a  cut  of  $25  to  $30  billion  from 
the  Presidents  proposed  budget.  As  Sen- 
ator Roth  has  piade  clear,  the  issue  in- 
volved here  is  inflation  and  no  other  is- 
sue, foreign  or  domestic,  is  more  im- 
portant right  now.  With  inflation  going 
up  at  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent  there 
is  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  our  econ- 
omy can  continue  to  function,  and  if  our 
economy  falls  apart  then  there  will  be 
no  hope  whatsoever  of  meeting  the  seri- 
ous threats  our  Nation  faces  from 
abroad. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  my  view  the 
budget  process  has  not  helped  us  in  Con- 
gress control  spending.  Rather,  the 
budget  process  has  caused  spending  to  be 
higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  be- 


cause deficits  no  longer  result  from  mis- 
calculation but  are  planned  for  and  jus- 
tified by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
mechanism  we  have  established  cannot 
now  be  put  to  good  use.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  those  who  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee  understand  that  they  either 
report  a  budget  resolution  setting  spend- 
ing at  considerably  less  than  $600  billion 
or  it  will  simply  not  pass. 

In  years  past,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  fought  budget  cutting  amendments 
from  the  floor  on  the  grounds  that  such 
cuts  could  not  be  evaluated,  since  they 
had  not  been  proposed  in  committee. 
This  year,  there  will  be  no  excuse.  We  are 
mftiring  it  clear  well  in  advance  of  the 
committee's  markup  that  we  want  sig- 
nificant cuts  and  we  will  not  settle  for 
the  usual  routine.  Furthermore,  we  are 
imposing  a  discipline  upon  the  Budget 
Committee  which  it  apparently  is  imwlll- 
ing  to  impose  on  itself.  What  the  com- 
mittee usually  does  is  to  go  through  each 
budget  fimction,  one  by  one,  and  set  its 
overall  budget  targets.  The  sum  of  each 
fimction  sets  the  overall  budget  figure. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  commit- 
tee should  set  its  overall  budget  first,  at 
a  level  not  more  than  21  percent  of  GNP. 
and  then  fit  the  budget  fimctions  into 
the  overall  figure,  balancing  every  pro- 
gram against  each  other  and  making  a 
judgment  about  which  is  more  necessary. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  begin  by 
examining  the  detailed  list  of  possible 
budget  cuts  recently  submitted  by  the 
CBO.  The  following  list  of  specific  cuts 
and  savings,  while  not  complete,  is,  I 
think,  a  useful  agenda  from  which  we 
can  start  the  difficult  process  of  cutting 
spending  and  stopping  inflation. 


SUMMARY  TABLE  I —ILLUSTRATIVE  SAVINGS  FROM  CBO  BASELINE  PROJECTION,  BY  REDUCTION  STRATEGY,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-8S 

(In  millions  of  dollan| 


1981   1982   1983   1984   198S 


Cumula- 
tive 5-yr 
savints 


i.  Management  efficiencies : 

Administrative  improvements 
in    public   assistance    pro- 

„irams, 325        3S0 

Cnanie  in  trigger  for  unem- 
ployment insuranceextended 
benefits 1,000      1,000 

Reform  of  the  Wage  Board  pay 
tya»m 260        610 

Elimination  of  World  War  II 
destroyers.. 129  27 

Elimination  of  certain  Gl  bill 
benefits 70  60 

Restructuring  of  military  retire- 
ment pay. -100       -90 

Change  in  enlisted/officer  ratio 
in  the  Armed  Forces 16  35 

Elimination  of  dual  pay  for  Re- 
servists who  are  Feoeral  em- 
ployees          35  39 

Closing  of  the  ainch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  program 220         430 

Modifications  in  Federal  com- 
pensation practices 49         148 

Elimination  of  farm  deficiency 
payments 0        914 

Reduction  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  program 94         128 

Modification  of  indexation  of 

Federal  programs 3, 500     3, 500 

II.  Better  targeting: 

Modifications  in  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance 150         200 

Modifications  in  child  nutrition 
programs: 

School  lunches 300         325 

Food  stamps 1,180      1,312 

Reduction  of  funding  for  youth 
employment  programs 547         774 

Restructuring  of  college  stu- 
dent loan  programs 400        800 


375 


400 


440 


0 

0 

0 

780 

870 

950 

20 

31 

35 

SO 

40 

30 

-60 

-20 

20 

57 

83 

110 

42 

46 

50 

SGO 

160 

80 

263 

394 

539 

1,049 

353 

111 

147 

158 

169 

5,700  7,600  9,700 


250 


250    250 


355  390  430 

1,400  1,460  1,530 

842  908  983 

1,100  1,300  1,200 


1,890 

2,000 

3,470 

242 

250 

-250 

301 

212 
1,450 
1,393 
2,427 

696 
30,000 

1,100 

1,800 
6,880 

4,054 

4,800 


1981        1982        1983        1984 


bvcS-yr 
19S5         saviefs 


Relarteting  of  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants 100        400        400         300         300 

Termination  of  certain  social 
security  benefits 455      1.215     2,280     2,880     3,150 

Reduction  of  funding  tor  EPA 
construction  grants 0        420         732        973      1,030 

Reduction  of  funding  fof  im- 
pactaid 250         325         350         400         450 

Elimination  of  farm  disaster 

payments 0  0         560         560         560 

III.  shifting  responsibility  to  Slate  and 

local  governments:  .  ._ 

Limiting  of  Federal  highway  aid.       200        900      1,600     2,000     2,100 

Elimination  of  the  State  share 
of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund 147         196         259         282         313 

Elimination  of  urban  park  grant 
program 9  58         HI  153         166 

Termination  of  the  Legal  Sefv-  

ices  Corporation... 250         34l         369         399         432 

Reduction  of  funding  fo<  crimi- 
nil  justice  assistance 74         320         488         560         606 

Reduction  of  funding  for  urban 
development  action  grants...  7  37  85         153         Z31 

Reduction  In  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program :  , .  ,,,      .  ,_ 

Eliminate  §tat« 2,440      2.660      2,900      3,150      3,420 

Limit  local  units 240         260         290         310         340 

Increase  of  Stales' share  in  cost  

of  Army  National  Guard 190         210         230         250         275 

Phasing  out  of  funding  (or  voca-  „         -.^         „^ 

tional  education 20         213         457         708         966 

Reduction  in  commitments  fof  «.         ,«,         >.• 

subway  construction 10         230         420         5Z5         MS 

IV.  Shifting  responsibility  to  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

User  charges  for  Coast  Guard  __  ,„         ,,„         ,_„ 

w^ivitiMT! 600         650         700         760         820 

Increase  user  charges  for  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  waterway  .  „.     ,  ..^     ,  „„ 

projects.-- -.       980      1.010      1,070      1.120      1.200 


l,S00 
9. 980 
3,155 

1,775 
1,680 


1,197 

497 

1.791 

2,048 

513 

14,570 
1,440 

1.15S 

2.363 

1.W 

3,S3B 

5.310 
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SUMMARY  TABLE  1  — lUUSTRATIVE  SAVINGS  FROM  CBO  BASELINE  PROJECTION,  BY  REDUCTION  STRATEGY,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-«S-Continued 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


1981 


1982        1983        1984 


Cumuto- 

ti»e5-yr 

1985        savings 


910 
100 


Radiicad 
airpor  s 

Eliminal|an  of  solar   damon- 
and     application 
projects. 

Eliminat  m  of  subsidies  to  the 
U.S.  P  istal  Service 1,61< 

EstablisI  ment  of  fees  to  cover 
costs  ff  food  product  inspec- 
tions. 

Reimburkement  of  Veterans' 
Admii  istration  by  3d-party 
insur«  ^. 

Eliminal  on  of  operating  and 
const)  Ktion    subsidies    for 
tlie  m  ritime  industry. 
V.  Revising  judgi  lent  as  to  what  can  be 
afforded: 

Adjustir  )nt  of  social  security 
cost-oi-living  increases:  8S 
^  t  of  CPI  instead  of  100 
perce  t 2,700 

Once-a-  ear  cost-of-living  ad- 
justm  inls  tor  Federal  re- 
tirees  - 803 

CappiDlaf  pay  raises  for  Fed- 
eral i  iNte-collar  employees..       950 


85 


310 
200 
130 


980 

200 

141 

1,756 

320 
250 
160 


1,060 

300 

206 
1,726 

331 

280 

189 


1,120 
400 

227 
1,761 

343 

330 

221 


1,200 
500 

250 
1,746 

356 

380 

254 


5,270 
1,500 

909 
8,603 

1,660 

1,440 

954 


4,800      7,600    10,600    13,900         39,600 


ROEEDRT 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

unan^ous  consent  that  the  resolu- 

has  been  submitted  by  Mr. 

pointed  and  that  it  lay  at  the 

pend  ing    further    action    by    the 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
is  SO  ordered. 

UMTTATION   ACKEEMZMT 


Mr. 

I  ask 

Won  which 
Roth  be 
desk 
Senate 
The 
objection 

TIMfc 


ROEERTi 


Mr 

I  shaU 
mous-cons4nt 
cover  the 

I  ask 
jority  leader 
minority 
the  resolutiion 
later  than 

That  a 
the  resolution 
point  of 
self  imder 

That  th( 

That  no 
the  resolution 
for  purposi  s 
to   include 
amendments 
resolution 
amendmei^ts 
offered  to 
on  the 


Older 


Providec 
as  the 
8  hours 
equally 
Mr.  Roth 
ment.  the; 
resolution, 
Mr.  Roth 
be  1-hour 
ment  in  tl|e 
any 

provided 
utes  on 
a  motion 
action  on 
20  minute! 


ai\y 


1,044 

1,086 

1,141 

1,212 

5,286 

760 

710 

630 

380 

3,430 

1981 


1982        1983        1984 


Cumula- 
tive 5-yr 
1985        savings 


Reduction  of  funding  for  com- 
munity development  grant 
program 25 

Reduction  of  support  for  health 
professions  program 50 

Reduction  of  funding  for  CETA 
public  service  employment, 
titleVI 523 

Reduction  of  funding  for  lower- 
income  housing  assistance 
programs 100 

Relaxation  of  Davis-Bacon 
wage  requirements 134 

Reduction  of  spending  by  the 
Small  Business  Administra- 
tion          50 

Imposition  of  fees  for  outpa- 
tient visits  at  military  hos- 
pitals          76 

Reduction  in  procurement  of 
Aegis  cruisers 25 

Elimination  of  procurement  of 
the  KC-10  tanker 14 

Termination  of  MX  missile  pro- 
gram and  expansion  of  sea- 
based  deterrent. 873 

Elimination  of  the  military  as- 
sistance programs 0 

Hospital  cost  containment 370 


140 
250 

572 


290 
350 

630 


420 
450 

689 


530 
500 

758 


1,405 
1,600 

3,172 


100 

200 

500 

900 

1,800 

144 

153 

160 

168 

759 

125 


160 


195 


230 


760 


76 

76 

77 

77 

382 

155 

356 

651 

877 

2,064 

147 

245 

145 

72 

623 

1,507 

1,574 

2,035 

3,905 

9,894 

110 
1,400 

120 
3,000 

130 
5,000 

150 
7,200 

510 
16,970 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
propound  the  following  unani- 
agreement     which     will 
rfesolution. 
iminimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
after  consulting  with  the 
l^der,  be  authorized  to  call  up 
offered  by  Mr.  Roth  no 
idarch24; 

ipotion  to  commit,  or  to  table 

be  in  order,  but  that  no 

against  the  resolution  it- 

the  Budget  Act  be  in  order; 

resolution  be  amendable; 

amendments  not  germane  to 

be  in  order;  germaneness, 

of  this  agreement,  is  defined 

only   the   following:    First, 

which  are  germane  to  the 

as   introduced;    and   second, 

which  would  be  germane  if 

a  first  concurrent  resolution 

bucket  for  fiscal  year  1981 ; 


further,  that,  at  such  time 
res^>lution  is  called  up,  there  be 
the  resolution  itself,  to  be 
divided  between  Mr.  Muskiy  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  agree- 
being  the  managers  of  the 
Mr.  MiTSKn:  being  opposed; 
being  the  offeror;  that  there 
1  ime  limitation  on  any  amend- 
first  degree,  30  minutes  on 
amendment  in  the  second  degree; 
fjirther,  that  there  be  20  min- 
deba table  motion,  including 
to  reconsider  following  final 
the  resolution,  that  there  be 
on  any  point  of  order  if  such 


is  submitted  by  the  Chair  to  the  Senate 
and  20  minutes  on  any  appeal;  and  that 
the  division  of  controlling  time  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  have  discussed  this  agreement 
with  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Roth,  who  is  in  the  Chamber, 
and  I  have  also  discussed  it  with  the 
Parliamentarian.  I  think  we  understand. 
There  is  a  sort  of  a  unique  circumstance 
here. 

I  personally  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  understanding  and  agreement  to 
take  up  the  resolution  in  this  manner. 

But  it  is  my  understanding,  under  this 
circumstance.  Senator  Roth  being  the 
proponent  of  the  resolution,  and  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  being  the  manager  in  oppo- 
sition, that  the  usual  form  would  sort  of 
reverse  the  normal  handling  of  this  bill. 
Normally  a  manager  would  be  in  support 
of  the  resolution  and,  therefore,  the  us- 
ual form  would  just  be  in  reverse. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that? 
I  ask  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  purposes 
of  the  agreement  Mr.  Muskie  and  Mr. 
Roth  would  be  considered  as  the  man- 
agers of  the  resolution.  In  the  usual 
form,  Mr.  Roth  would  be  opposed  and 
Mr.  MusKiE  would  be  in  support. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  reverse,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  "usual 
form"  would  mean  that  Mr.  Roth  could 
yield  additional  time  on  an  amendment, 
if  he  supports  an  amendment;  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  woiUd  yield  additional  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  amendment  if  he  opposes 
it.  I  assume  there  could  be  a  situation 
where  both  would  support  the  same 
amendment.  Then  in  that  case  I  would 
suggest  that  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee  control  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  We  understand  that. 

I  just  want  to  make  certain  we  under- 
stood in  this  case  where  Senator  Roth  is 
proponent  of  the  resolution,  if  he  op- 
poses an  amendment  to  his  resolution 
he  would  normally  be  in  control  of  the 
time,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
we  have  just  a  general  understanding 
of  that. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
if  we  get  a  situation  which  is  not  really 
one  that  the  usual  form  can  apply  to  I 
think  the  Parliamentarian  and  the  two 
leaders  can  work  the  situation  out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  think 
if  both  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Mttskie  op- 
pose an  amendment,  of  course  the  offer- 
or would  have  time  on  the  amendment 
in  support  of  it  and  if  both  Mr.  Muskie 
and  Mr.  Roth  opposed  an  amendment 
the  offeror  has  time  on  his  amendment, 
and  I  know  that  either  or  both  Senators 
would  be  fair  in  offering  additional  time 
to  Members  if  they  wished  such. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  those  circum- 
stances if  both  opposed  an  amendment, 
I  informed  Senator  Roth  it  would  be  my 
understanding  that  Senator  Mttskie 
would  manage  the  time  in  opposition  as 
the  floor  manager  of  the  majority  if  he 
wished  to  do  so,  where  they  are  both  op- 
posed to  amendments  offered  by  another 
Member. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  the  of- 
feror would  have  control  of  the  time  in 
opposition  on  his  junendment.  But  in 
that  case  I  should  think  that  if  they  both 
opposed  then  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee  should  have  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion for  debate  to  offer  to  Senators  who 
wished  to  support  the  amendment,  but 
In  the  other  event  the  majority  leader 
would  have  the  time  if  both  Mr.  Roth 
and  Mr.  Muskie  favored  an  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RHODESIA:  HOSTAGE  TO 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Rho- 
desian  election  results  announced  today 
are  somber  news  for  anyone  dedicated  to 
justice  and  fair  play.  TTie  sweep  of 
Robert  Mugabe,  who  has  promised  to 
impose  socialism  on  Rhodesia,  is  a  vic- 
tory not  just  for  his  party,  but  a  victory 
for  those  forces  which  are  deeply  antag- 
onistic to  freedom  and  which  are  com- 
mitted to  doctrines  which  are  the  op- 
posite of  progress  and  to  techniques 
which  are  based  in  oppression.  It  is  dou- 
bly unfortunate  that  this  victory  carries 
with  it  the  trappings  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures, conferring  the  appearance  of 
democratic  legitimacy  on  Marxism. 

But  this  democratic  legitimacy  is  only 
an  illusion.  The  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy is  free  choice.  However,  imless  de- 
mocracy is  to  become  just  another  form 
of  collectivism,  free  choice  must  take 
place  within  a  framework  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  shared  values.  There  was  no 
such  framework  to  protect  human  rights 
in  Rhodesia.  Not  only  was  the  election 
carried  out  In  an  atmosphere  of  intimi- 
dation, but  the  electoral  process  lacked 
any  political  consensus  on  the  nature  of 
freedom. 

Indeed,  the  Rhodesian  elections  were 
held  hostage  to  terrorism.  The  level  of 
intimidation  was  so  high  throughout 
Rhodesia,  that  neither  the  voters  nor  the 
candidates  could  freely  participate  in  the 
campaign  or  the  voting  without  the  con- 
stant fear  that  Mugabe's  terrorists  would 
retaliate.  This  fear  must  be  viewed  not 
only  in  the  context  of  the  2  months  of 
campaigning,  but  in  the  light  of  14  years 
of  brutal  and  merciless  killing  bv  the  Pa- 
triotic Front.  No  amount  of  monitoring 
of  current  abuses  could  have  eliminated 
these  memories;  and,  In  fact,  the  British 
Governor  General,  Lord  Soames,  was  un- 
able to  stop  the  continuation  of  the  ter- 
rorist camoaign  during  the  election  pe- 
riod. His  inability  to  do  so  only  height- 
ened the  atmosphere  of  intimidation. 

The  high  level  of  intimidation  was  al- 
ready obvious  long  before  the  election  re- 
sults were  known.  A  member  of  my  staff, 
Dr.  Richard  McCormack,  was  accredited 
as  an  official  observer  of  the  Rhodesian 
elections.  Dr.  McCormack  is  highly  quali- 
fied as  a  student  of  African  politics.  He 
has  written  a  major  study  of  the  transi- 
tion of  Kenya  from  colonial  rule  to  inde- 
pendence. Moreover,  he  was  an  observer 
at  the  Rhodesian  election  last  year  which 
produced  a  68-percent  victory  for  Bishop 


Muzorewa.  In  his  preliminary  report,  he 
states: 

Millions  of  people  live  In  regions  where  it 
proved  Impossible  for  a  legitimate  campaign 
to  be  conducted  by  more  than  a  single  party. 
And  the  intimidation  of  voters  Uvlng  in  these 
areas  was  obviously  a  pervasive  phenomenon. 

During  my  first  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
election— the  Port  Victoria  area  where  more 
than  a  million  people  live — the  British  elec- 
tion administrator  openly  admitted  that  no 
party  other  than  that  represented  by  Mr. 
Mugabe  was  permitted  to  campaign.  Both  Mr. 
Nkomo's  workers  and  those  of  Bishop  Muzo- 
rewa met  violent  deaths  when  they  attempted 
to  organize  a  camoaign  In  the  non-urban 
areas.  EventuaUy  aU  parties  other  than  Mr. 
Mugabe's  w«e  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
entire  area. 

Moreover,  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Martin  Meredith 
also  pointed  to  similar  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coti- 
sent  that  Dr.  McCormack's  preliminary 
report,  which  was  cabled  to  me  yester- 
day, and  the  Meredith  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  situ- 
ation seriously  puts  into  question  the 
validity  of  the  electoral  process.  As  Dr. 
McCormack  said: 

There  were  vast  stretches  of  Rhodesia  in 
which  millions  of  people  Uved  where  the 
campaigning  process  was  a  caricature  of 
democratic  procedures  as  we  understand 
them  In  the  West. 

Although  the  actual  process  of  casting 
votes  was  apparently  well  organized  by 
the  British,  and  no  significant  cheating 
has  been  alleged,  the  conditions  simply 
did  not  exist  for  a  free  choice. 

One  has  only  to  put  oneself  into  the 
frame  of  mind  of  a  rural  voter  to  test 
the  situation.  On  the  one  hand  Mugabe, 
the  terrorist,  has  promised  him  that  if 
he  votes  for  any  other  candidate,  he  will 
receive  full  retaliation  from  the  guer- 
rillas. The  voter  sees  that  threats  and 
terrorism  continue.  He  is  told  that  if  his 
whole  village  fails  to  support  the  terror- 
ist, the  whole  village  will  be  destroyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  other  candidates 
are  not  making  threats,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  will  take  any  actions 
to  harm  voters  who  fail  to  vote  for  them. 
So  the  voter  not  only  decides  to  vote  for 
the  terrorist.  Mugabe,  but  he  makes  sm-e 
that  everyone  else  in  the  village  does  so 
too. 

This  evidence  was  available  to  the 
British  Governor.  Lord  Soames.  and  to 
the  British  Election  Commissioner,  John 
Boynton. 

They  had  full  power  and  authority 
to  disqualify  any  party  that  failed  to 
support  the  concept  of  peaceful  elec- 
tlcms.  Indeed,  the  British  had  promised, 
before  the  signing  of  the  London  agree- 
ment, that: 

The  administrative  arrangements  de- 
scribed m  this  paper  will  be  Imolemented  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  the  elec- 
tions will  be  held  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

The  administration  of  the  electtona  will 
be  fair  and  impartial  as  between  all  the  po- 
litical parties  taking  part; 


Peaceful  political  activity  wUl  be  freely 
conducted  by  aU  the  parties  to  the  election; 

All  parties  wlU  conduct  their  poUUcal  ac- 
tivities within  the  law; 

All  the  parties  will  have  free  and  uncen- 
sored  access  to  the  pubUc  media  to  put 
their  c*se  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia,  and 
there  wlU  be  freedom  to  advertise  and  to 
publish  political  views  In  the  press; 

Appropriate  measures  will  be  taken  to  en- 
sure the  security  of  aU  parties  taking  part  in 
the  election. 

Aside  from  fair  and  impartial  admin- 
istration and  free  access  to  the  public 
media,  none  of  these  promises  were 
kept.  The  British  had  threatened  to 
eliminate  Mugabe's  party  from  the  bal- 
lot, but  faUed  to  take  steps  to  do  so,  even 
in  the  areas  where  terrorism  was 
most  flagrant.  Yet,  when  the  counting 
of  ballots  revealed  the  vast  extent  of  In- 
timidatiffli,  Mr.  Boynton  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

Notwlthstandmg  the  distortion  of  voting 
In  certain  areas,  I  think  my  general  conclu- 
sion must  stand  that  in  the  Rhodesian  con- 
text the  overaU  results  of  the  elections  wUl 
broadly  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

In  Its  long-term  Impact  on  Africa,  the 
London  agreement  may  well  win  a  place 
in  history  books  next  to  the  Yalta  and 
Tehran  agreements.  The  veryconcept 
of  the  London  agreement  was  extremely 
fragile,  calling  for  a  one-man-one-vote 
election  in  which  only  a  minority  had 
the  responsibUlty  for  the  Nation's  lead- 
ership and  future  development.  The 
agreement  assumed  that  a  political  con- 
sensus existed  between  a  modem  and 
Western  minority  political  community, 
and  a  vast  majority  that  is  still  living 
on  communally  held  tribal  trust  lands, 
under  the  laws  of  their  tribal  elders. 
With  little  experience  of  modem  politi- 
cal Institutions,  the  agreement  sudden- 
ly thnist  into  their  hands  a  powerful 
and  dangerous  weapon,  which  might  yet 
be  turned  upon  themselves. 

The  London  agreement  was  further 
flawed  in  that  it  provided  wily  for  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  a  Biarxist-indoc- 
trinated  cadre  of  revolutionaries  who 
had  beei  living  in  Isolation  and  exile  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  Rhodesian  life. 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
would  have  any  sympathy  with  the  eco- 
nomic gains  of  the  past  few  years,  or 
with  developing  political  Institutions 
they  have  been  trained  to  hate. 

While  the  London  agreement  could 
have  worked,  had  all  parties  exhibited 
good  faith,  the  tactics  of  Lord  Carring- 
ton  in  exacting  ruinous  concessi<ms 
from  Prime  Minister  Muzorewa — ex- 
ploiting his  good  faith— had  the  effect 
of  making  him  appear  to  be  weak  and 
helpless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong- 
arm  tactics  of  Mugabe,  in  resisting  every 
ultimatum  until  several  days  after  the 
deadlines,  enhanced  not  only  his  prestige 
but  preserved  his  real  bargaining  lever- 
age. Finally,  when  the  Lond<Mi  agreement 
leagalized  the  guerrilla  armies,  and 
actually  placed  them  inside  the  territory 
which  they  had  been  battling  futllely  to 
control  for  years,  it  conferred  upon  them 
gains  they  had  been  imable  to  win  by 
force  of  arms.  Among  tiie  constituents 
of  a  political  society  not  yet  sophisti- 
cated, this  action  confirmed  Mugabe  as 
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"the  winner,'    giving  him  the  aura  of 
strength. 

Thus  Lord  Carrington  betrayed  not 
only  the  while  population  of  Rhodesia, 
but  also  the  ^oderate  blacks.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  that  a  I  Rhodesians  have  lost  the 
(H)portunit7  t »  biiild  a  modem,  prosper- 
ous, and  fre  i  society,  when  one  only 
studies  the  utodels  which  Mugabe  ad- 
mires— the  so  -called  "front-line  states," 
which  are  aziong  the  most  oppressive, 
regressive,  a:  id  intellectually  decadent 
in  the  world,  pnly  time  will  tell  whether 
the  political  s  tructures  fashioned  by  the 
British  can  survive  the  hostility  which 
Mugabe  hai  already  demonstrated 
towards  them .  If  Mugabe  is  astute,  even 
as  a  Marxist  le  will  not  move  quickly  to 
destroy  the  cmstitutiMi;  but  under  the 
British-imposed  plan,  he  needs  only  70 
votes  to  abr(  gate  most  of  the  present 
system.  The  )are-mlnlmum  protections 
self-destruct  in  7  to  10  years. 

If  Mugabe  has  h^s  wav  about  con- 
structing a  new  society,  we  may  con- 
fdently  expect,  for  example,  that 
Rhodesia,  ^ansformed  into  socialist 
Zimbabwe,  ulll  become  a  food-deficit, 
instead  of  t  food-exporting  nation — 
with  serious  mplications  for  its  neigh- 
bors which  sre  already  socialist,  food- 
deficit  nation  s.  We  can  assume  that  the 
rail  and  roat  transportation  network — 
which  again  s  of  crucial  importance  to 
its  neighbor — will  become  inefficient. 
uncertain,  a  id  dangerous.  We  should 
not  be  surp  ised  if  the  vast  mineral 
potential  of  Rhodesia  remains  unde- 
veloped, with  grave  conseouences  for  the 
people  of  th  >  new  Zimbabwe,  and  the 
security  of  tlie  west.  The  rate  at  which 
this  happen:  depends  upon  the  speed 
with  which  he  citizens  with  expertise 
and  motivat'i  >n  give  up  and  leave. 

But  most  1  nportant,  we  will  have  lost 
one  more  oiiportimity  to  demonstrate 
the  vjdidity  i  ind  efficiency  of  the  West- 
em  concept  ( if  freedom.  One  by  one  the 
lights  of  free  lom  are  going  out.  At  first. 
no  one  noticxl.  But  as  more  and  more 
slip  into  Marxism  or  slip  into  sullen, 
third-world  ]  lostillty.  the  circle  of  free- 
dom grows  SI  oaller  and  smaller,  and  the 
world  grows  darker.  There  are  those 
who,  perversi  tl",  rejoice  in  the  spread  of 
socialism,  an  i  have  guQt  feelings  about 
the  Western  world  and  its  strength  and 
power.  They  may.  perhaps,  be  satisfied 
with  the  ris>  of  Mugabe.  But  I  think 
that  the  Ame  rican  people  will  not. 

Indeed,  we  had  our  opportimlty,  and 
we  threw  it  a  nay.  All  the  members  of  the 
Senate  had  t  he  opportunity  many  times 
to  offer  hop<  and  support  to  moderate 
Rhodesians,  t>oth  black  and  white,  who 
were  workinj  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
just  countrv  which  would  be  deeply  com- 
mitted to  th;  West.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
frequently  m  ide  known  its  views  on  this 
matter,  yet  the  administration  obsti- 
nately clung  to  its  pro-Mugabe,  pro- 
Marxist  poli:y.  If  the  West  had  crane 
down  on  the  ide  of  its  friends,  the  people 
of  the  new  !  Zimbabwe  would  be  on  our 
side  today. 
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be  our  judge,  just  as  hls- 
judgmg  whether  Viet- 
free,  whether  Cambodia 
whether  the  countries  of 


Eastern  Europe  are  more  free,  whether 
China  is  more  free.  The  hour  is  late  now 
in  Africa.  Our  poUcies  now  will  deter- 
mine whether  Africa  once  more  Ijecomes 
the  dark  continent. 

Exhibit  1 

lUnMlDATION    IN    RHODESIA:    AN    OTFICIAI. 
0B3EKVER'S  Refobt 
(By  Richard  McCormack) 
Although    limited    sections    of    Rhodesia 
voted  last  week  In  conditions  approaching 
free  and  fair  elections — particularly  In  the 
urban  centers  where  physical   security  was 
ensured  to  the  election  workers  of  all  par- 
ties— there  were  vast  stretches  of  Rhodesia  in 
which   millions  of   people  lived   where  the 
campaigning    process    was    a   caricature   of 
democratic    procedures    as    we    understand 
them  In  the  west. 

The  problem  was  not  so  much  with  the 
actual  polling  itself.  Here  the  British  and 
local  authorities  provided  an  efficient,  honest 
and  secret  mechanism  for  the  people  to  ex- 
press themselves  at  the  ballot  box.  There 
were,  of  course,  complaints  here  and  there 
of  vote  fraud  In  varloiis  forms.  But  this  Is  to 
be  expected  In  the  conditions  existing  In  this 
nation,  and  most  Importantly  they  were  not 
extensive  enough  to  alter  the  overall  results. 
A  few  youngsters  tried  to  vote;  a  few  elec- 
tion officials  apparently  murmured  exhorta- 
tion to  vote  for  this  or  that  party  as  ballot 
papers  were  passed  out.  and  no  doubt  a  few 
Individuals  managed  to  vote  more  than  once. 
The  real  problem  with  the  election — and 
one  which  has  been  Inadequately  weighed 
by  most  observer  groups — was  the  simple  fact 
that  mUllons  of  people  lived  In  regions  where 
It  proved  Impossible  for  a  legitimate  cam- 
paign to  be  conducted  by  more  than  a  single 
party.  And  the  Intimidation  of  voters  liv- 
ing in  these  areas  was  obviously  a  pervasive 
phenomenon. 

During  my  first  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
election — the  Port  Victoria  area  where  more 
than  a  million  people  live — the  British  elec- 
tion administrator  openly  admitted  that  no 
party  other  than  that  represented  by  Mr. 
Mugabe  wsts  permitted  to  camipalgn.  Both 
Mr  Nkomo's  workers  and  those  of  Bishop 
Muzorewa  met  violent  deaths  when  they  at- 
tempted to  organize  a  campaign  In  the  non- 
urban  areas.  Eventually  all  parties  other 
than  Mr.  Mugabe's  were  forced  to  vrlthdraw 
from  the  entire  area. 

The  same  pattern  held  In  other  tribal 
areas,  particularly  those  along  the  Mozam- 
bique border,  where  additional  millions 
of  Rhodesia's  black  voters  reside. 

But  the  exclusion  of  other  parties  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  Intimidation  that 
was  practiced  on  the  voters  In  many  regions 
of  Rhodesia.  In  the  vldnlty  of  Ellm  and 
ECotwa,  where  there  were  assembly  points 
containing  thousands  of  Mr.  Mugabe's  guer- 
rilla forces  under  loose  supervision  of  various 
commonwealth  military  forces,  the  observer 
proup  with  which  I  was  travelling  heard 
frequent  reports  from  villagers,  policemen, 
commonwealth  troops,  and  others,  of  a  per- 
vasive degree  of  Intimidation  on  voters  In 
the  region.  This  Included  forcing  people  to 
vote,  warning  them  that  Mr.  Mugabe's  forces 
had  the  means  to  know  how  each  person 
voted,  and  In  at  least  one  Instance  bringing 
clusters  of  youngsters  Into  the  actual  camp 
of  the  Mugabe  forces  during  the  day  of  vot- 
ing, telling  parents  that  the  girls  would  be 
taken  to  Mozambique  to  help  with  the  war 
If  Mr.  Mugabe  were  to  lose  the  election. 
Members  of  the  observer  group  subsequently 
saw  the  girls  In  question,  clustered  together 
In  frightened  little  bimcbes  with  their 
brightly  colored  dresses  In  the  heart  of  the 
camp.  The  patriotic  front  officer  who  escorted 
those  observers  Into  the  actual  camp  as- 
sured us  that  the  girls  were  free  to  go  at 
any  time.  It  was  not  very  convincing. 


For  an  American  to  grasp  fully  what  has 
happened  In  large  parts  of  Rhodesia  during 
this  election  campaign,  one  may  think  of  an 
election  held  forty  years  ago  in  an  ethnic 
neighborhood  largely  dominated  by  the 
Mafla.  Although  a  cop  might  have  been 
stationed  near  the  polls  on  election  day  to 
keep  the  lines  of  voters  orderly,  his  presence 
would  have  been  simply  Incapable  of  miti- 
gating the  Impact  of  the  pervasive  sinister 
forces  which  have  been  at  work  In  the 
neighborhood  for  months  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. Nobody  but  the  Mafia  candidate  would 
have  been  permitted  to  campaign.  Nobody 
would  be  permitted  to  canvas,  or  make 
speeches,  or  distribute  llteratiire.  or  organize 
the  workers  .  .  .  except  the  Mafia  candidate. 
Any  infractions  would  be  sternly  dealt  with. 
And.  on  election  day,  the  Mafla  representa- 
tives would  make  the  rounds  and  say,  "All 
of  you  will  go  to  the  polls  today  and  vote 
for  our  man.  In  case  3rou  get  any  strange 
ideas  about  voting  for  anyone  else,  you 
should  know  that  we  have  paid  off  one  of  the 
election  officials  to  stand  behind  the  voting 
machine  and  let  us  know  how  each  of  you 
vote.  Now,  our  man  Is  going  to  win.  But  In 
case  he  doesn't,  we  Intend  to  thrash  the  whole 
danm  neighborhood." 

The  picture  I  have  presented  here  is  ob- 
viously overdrawn — but  not  by  much.  God- 
father Mugabe  has  made  an  offer  to  the 
Shona  peoples  of  many  primitive  areas  of 
Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe)  they  simply  cannot 
refuse.  And  preliminary  reports  suggest  that 
Mr.  Nkomo  also  indulged  in  strong  arm  tac- 
tics— although  on  a  far  less  Intense  level. 
There  were  also  credible  reports  that  un- 
disciplined elements  of  the  security  forces 
were  themselves  involved  in  scattered  Inci- 
dents of  attemoted  intimidation.  The  fact  is 
that  none  of  the  parties  to  this  election  is 
totally  above  reproach.  But  it  is  also  abso- 
lutely clear  even  from  the  preliminary  sta- 
tistics already  at  my  disposal,  as  well  as  from 
my  own  first  hand  observations  and  those  of 
people  in  whom  I  have  some  confidence,  that 
Mr.  Mugabe's  Intlmldatory  tactics  dwarf 
those  of  the  other  candidates  in  terms  of 
scale,  sheer  brutality,  and  effectiveness.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  final  official  re- 
ports by  the  election  commission  will  con- 
firm this  impression. 

Take,  for  example.  Mr.  Mugabe's  main 
campaign  argument  to  voters:  In  essence  he 
said  that  he  had  brought  them  the  war,  and 
only  If  he  was  elected  as  leader  of  the  nation 
would  the  war  be  called  off.  Otherwise  it  was 
back  to  the  bush,  and  back  to  the  killing. 

When  I  asked  Mugabe's  escort  officer  In 
Ellm  camp  what  would  happen  if  Mugabe 
did  not  win  the  election,  he  responded  that 
every  voter  in  the  region  knew  what  would 
happen.  I  asked  him  to  be  more  specific,  but 
he  merely  repeated  himself,  that  every  voter 
knew  what  would  happen.  Of  course,  he 
meant  that  Mugabe  would  start  the  war  up 
again,  together  with  Its  killing  and  disrup- 
tion. 

In  the  same  region,  we  heard  repeated 
statements  by  credible  local  people  that 
Mugabe's  representatives  had  said  that  they 
had  the  means  to  know  how  each  person 
voted.  (There  were  claims  that  they  had  a 
"black  box"  which  could  see  through  the 
ballot  box.)  And  hovering  on  the  periphery 
of  many  voting  lines  were  other  representa- 
tives of  Mr.  Mugabe  Involved  in  various 
other  more  subtle  forms  of  intimidation— 
such  as  pretending  to  take  notes  of  people 
going  in  and  out  of  the  polling  areas,  crow- 
ing In  the  distance  (the  Mugabe  symbol  is 
a  rooster),  and  otherwise  making  it  clear 
that  Godfather  Mugabe's  presence  was  all 
pervasive  and  all  watching.  Mugabe's  guer- 
rillas were  also  reportedly  forcing  local  peo- 
ple to  march  long  distances  to  vote,  regard- 
les'i  of  age,  health  or  condition. 

Some  individuals  have  expressed  the  pious 
hope  that  the  people  would  react  against 
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aU  thU  terror  by  voting  against  Mr.  Mogabe 
at  the  polls.  But  my  own  observations  make 
me  believe  that  the  intimidation  has  had 
Its  Intended  Impact,  and  by  the  time  the 
voters  arrive  at  the  polls,  they  were  thor- 
oughly cowed.  Last  AprU  virtually  every  line 
of  voters  was  In  a  Jovial  holiday  mood.  This 
year  grim  silent  lines  of  voting  were  fre- 
quently In  evidence.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  mtlmldatlon  played  a  significant 
part  In  the  large  voter  turnout  (94  percent) 
and  I  am  virtually  certain  that  Mr.  Mugabe 
will  be  the  winner  of  the  election. 

Finally  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  the  war  weary  land  are  desper- 
ately tired  of  death  and  disruption  Involved 
In  the  conflict.  I  suspect  that  many  people 
would  vote  for  Attlla  the  Hun  If  he  offered 
the  prospect  of  an  end  to  the  present  con- 
flict, regardless  of  the  long  term  Impact  of 
such  a  victory.  These  people  are  not  think- 
ing In  long  term  contexts.  They  are  worried 
about  surviving  through  the  next  weeks. 
I'm  afraid  that  this  may  also  be  the  attitude 
of  the  British  government. 

If  real  poUtlk  has  played  a  major  role 
In  bringing  this  new  election  to  pass.  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  full  consequences  of  a 
Marxist  victory  in  Zimbabwe  are  being  fully 
weighed  by  all  Impacted  parties  at  this  par- 
ticular Juncture.  And  regardless  of  present 
statements,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
but  that  a  new  thrust  against  South  Africa 
will  shortly  follow  a  Mugabe  consolidation 
here  There  will  also  be  an  unsettling  im- 
pact on  Zaire,  Malawi,  and  other  friends  of 
the  west.  It  will  appear  that  the  wave  of 
the  future  will  be  with  the  militants,  suo- 
ported  by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  also, 
of  course,  the  prospect  of  civil  war  between 
Nkomo  and  Mugabe  if  the  moderate  position 
here  collapses,   as  is  quite  possible  now. 

[Prom  the  Washlngto<n  Post,  Feb.  24.  19801 

Rhodesia's  Elections:  Losing  the  Last 

Chance  Fob  Peace? 

(By  Martin  Meredith) 

SAiraBDRT.  Rhodesia. — 27  Quom  Ave.  in 
the  prosperous  Salisbury  suburb  of  Mount 
Pleasant  is  a  roomy,  red-tiled  bungalow  set 
back  from  the  road  amid  two  acres  of  gar- 
den. It  used  to  be  the  home  of  a  white  fam- 
ily nromlnent  in  local  racing  circles. 

No>w  27  Quom  Ave.  has  changed  hands.  A 
stone  wall  has  been  built  across  the  front 
lawn  and  the  barred  iron  gate  in  it  is  guarded 
by  a  policeman  with  a  rifle.  Visitors  are  vet- 
ted by  other  guards  In  civilian  dress.  And.  to 
their  Irritation,  local  residents  walking  their 
dogs  are  directed  to  the  pavement  on  the  far 
side.  Since  Feb.  1.  Number  27  has  been  the 
home  of  the  man  his  supporters  are  already 
calling  "President  Mugabe." 

To  his  white  neighbors,  however.  Mugabe 
remains  "The  CThlef  Terr" — the  terrorist 
leader  who.  barely  a  month  ago,  was  Public 
Enemy  Number  One.  As  cars  pass  hH  house 
now.  their  white  drivers  tend  to  elve  a  pro- 
longed and  derisive  hoot.  Desolte  the  security 
apparatus,  a  grenade  was  tossed  at  the  house 
a  few  days  ago:  it  exploded  harmlessly 
against  the  new  wall. 

The  arrival  of  Robert  Mugabe.  In  other 
words,  has  brought  to  Quorn  Avenue  tangible 
signs  of  the  tension  and  fear  that  pervade 
Rhodesia  as  its  war-weary,  embittered  in- 
habitants count  down  to  this  week's  decisive 
elections.  Only  now  there  Is  an  additional 
fear:  that  the  elections  are  going  wrong:  that 
the  great  gamble  of  Lancaster  House  Is 
falling. 

The  gamble  that  Lord  Carrlneton.  the 
British  foreien  secretary,  took  at  the  peace 
conference  in  London's  Lancaster  House  was 
that  within  the  limited  period  he  was  willing 
to  let  Britain  take  precarious  control  of  Rho- 
desia— no  more  than  three  months — It  mlsht 
be  possible  to  imnlement  a  cease-flre,  hold  a 
free  election  and  finally  settle  the  Rhodeslan 


problem  with  some  semblance  of  order,  even 
honor. 

Part  of  the  gamble  has  already  come  off: 
the  cease-flre  has  taken  effect  more  success- 
fully than  even  Carrington  dared  hope  or 
the  Rhodeslan  Intelligence  community  pre- 
dicted. But  as  the  end  of  Britain's  temporary 
colonial  rule  under  Lord  Soames  approaches, 
the  plan  Is  on  the  brink  of  falling  apart. 

For  so  massive  has  been  the  scale  of  Intim- 
idation during  the  election  campaign  that 
Soames"  own  election  advisers  now  consider 
that  the  chances  of  holding  a  free  and  fair 
poll  are  remote.  Almoet  certainly,  therefore, 
Britain  is  about  to  preside  over  an  election 
whose  outcome  will  be  fiercely  disputed.  De- 
pending on  the  actual  result  and  what  poUt- 
Ical  alliances  might  subsequently  be  ar- 
ranged to  form  the  flrst  government  o* 
Zimbabwe,  Britain  could  be  faced  with  an 
explosion  of  guerrilla  violence  in  the  rural 
areas  or  a  white-led  military  coup,  just  as 
Soames  prepares  to  leave. 

Just  possibly,  neither  may  occur.  All  that 
is  certain  is  that  the  main  responsibility  for 
what  is  happening  lies  with  the  new  resi- 
dent of  27  Quom  Ave.  And  the  dilemma  that 
confronts  Soames  la  that.  If  he  Is  to  hold 
the  country  together  In  the  face  of  theee 
Increasing  fears,  he  will  have  to  rely  more 
heavily  than  ever  upon  the  existing,  over- 
whelmingly white  Rhodeslan  establishment. 

But  this  In  turn  will  reinforce  the  sus- 
picions of  Mugabe  and  his  backers — ^the  most 
vocal  being  President  JuUus  Nyerere  of  Tan- 
zania—that the  British  are  Just  as  intent 
upon  eliminating  his  party  and  his  revolu- 
tion as  the  white  Rhodeslan  establishment 
has  been.  What  has  gone  wrong? 

The  beginning  went  welL  Despite  warn- 
ings from  the  Rhodeslan  military  that  the 
1.300  troops  of  the  Commonwealth  monitor- 
ing force  would  be  ambushed  on  their  way 
to  guerrilla  assembly  locations  and  rendez- 
vous points  or  be  annihilated  once  they  were 
there,  no  serious  Incidents  occurred.  By  the 
end  of  the  seven-day  period  allowed  them, 
more  than  17.000  guerrillas  had  turned  up 
from  the  bush.  (Hundreds  more  were  ac- 
cepted later  under  an  amnesty.)  By  the  end 
of  January,  the  camps  held  around  22.000. 
Particularly  encouraging  for  the  British 
was  the  response  In  western  Rhodesia  ot 
Joshua  Nkomo's  Zlpra  forces.  They  have  al- 
ways been  better  trained  and  disciplined 
than  Mugabe's  guerrillas;  their  command 
structure  is  more  effective  too.  Nkomo's  two 
principal  guerrilla  commanders.  Dumiso 
Dabengwa  and  Lookout  Masuku.  were  also 
helpful  in  dealing  with  incidents  which  arose 
In  their  camps.  Only  400  of  the  6.000  Nkomo 
guerrillas  actually  Inside  Rhodesia  have 
failed  to  report  to  the  camps — and  these 
Dabengwa  regards  as  bandits  who  will  be 
punished  once  they  are  captured.  (Another 
6.000  or  so  of  Nkomo's  troops — many  of  them 
with  advanced  Soviet  training  as,  for  ex- 
ample, artillery  specialists  and  even  Mlg  23 
pilots — remain  in  Zambia,  taking  no  part 
In  the  election.) 

Nkomo.  too.  has  been  active  in  getting  his 
forces  to  cooperate  with  the  British.  Per- 
sistently he  has  told  th«n  to  stay  In  camps 
so  that  free  elections  can  be  held.  In  one 
radio  message  read  for  him  by  Dabengwa. 
Nkomo  declared:  "The  war  Is  over.  People 
must  not  be  surrounded  by  armed  men  from 
any  quarter."  One  result  has  been  that  Rho- 
deslan jjolice  have  already  begun  to  train 
Zlpra  guerrillas  to  maintain  law  and  order 
around  their  assembly  camps  and  to  provide 
a  new  monitoring  sjrstem  when  the  Com- 
monwealth troops  eventually  leave. 

What  breaches  there  have  been  of  the 
cease-flre  have  come  largely  from  Mugabe's 
Zanla  forces.  And  the  disturbing  evidence  Is 
that  this  has  been  a  matter  of  policy.  Be- 
tween Dec.  22  and  Jan.  6,  more  than  3.000 
Zanla  guerrillas  infiltrated  from  Mozambique 
into  eastern  Rhodesia  In  defiance  of  cease- 
flre  terms.  Many  of  the  arms  they  carried 


were  bidden  in  caches  inside  Rhodeda.  (The 
progress  of  these  bands  was  watched  by  the 
Rhodeslan  combat  tracker  unit,  the  Sdous 
Scouts,  but  the  security  foroes  wen  re- 
strained by  Soames  from  taking  action.) 
Many  of  those  guerrillas  then  made  thdr 
way  to  Zanla  assembly  camps — but  many 
did  not. 

The  figures  show  the  outcome.  Since  the 
flrst  meeting  of  the  Independent  Cease-flre 
Commission  in  January,  243  Incidents  have 
been  reported — from  which  the  commission 
has  winnowed  176  conflrmed  violations  of 
the  cease-fire. 

Mugabe's  Zanla  foroes  have  committed  83 
of  them,  while  32  breaches  occurred  in  areas 
of  Zanla  operation  and  were  thus  ;wobably, 
but  not  provably,  Zanla's  responsibility. 

Nkomo's  security  forces — which  Induds 
the  auxiliaries  <rf  the  former  prime  minis- 
ter. Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa — have  been  re- 
sponsible for  two  violations  and  12  cases  of 
Incitement  to  violations.  (Of  the  remamder, 
15  breaches  were  by  bandits  armed  with 
eastern-bloc  weapons;  13  cases  were  unat- 
trlbutable.) 

Prom  their  own.  separate  calculations,  the 
British  officials  around  Soames  reckon  that 
88  percent  of  aU  the  incidents  in  the  counter 
can  be  attributed  to  Mugabe's  Zanla  forces. 
What  really  threatens  the  chance  of  hold- 
ing a  free  election  Is  not  this  violence,  how- 
ever, but  the  intimidation  which  has  gone 
with  It. 

All  the  major  black  parties  In  the  elec- 
tion—Muzorewa's  United  African  National. 
CouncU.  Nkomo's  Patriotic  Front,  Mugabe's 
Zimbabwe  African  National  Unlrai  (Patriotic 
Front)  and  Ndabanlnge  Slthole's  Zimbabwe 
African  National  Union— are  guilty  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intlmldatory  practices.  But 
the  evidence  against  Mugabe's  ZANU  offldala 
and  his  Zanla  guerrilla  forces  Is  overwhelm- 
ing. It  comes  not  merely  from  the  Rhodeslan 
security  forces  and  Muzorewa— that  could  be 
expected — but  also  from  his  former  partner 
in  the  PatrloUc  Front  guerrlUa  alUance.  Nko- 
mo. and.  more  important  stlU.  from  Soames' 
own  election  supervisors  In  the  fidd— the 
British  local  government  officials  and  former 
colonial  administrators  flown  in  for  the 
can4>algn. 

Their  conclusion  is  that  the  scale  of  the 
intimidation  by  Mugabe's  supporters  has  so 
distorted  the  pattern  of  political  loyalttes 
that  nobody  can  now  know  what  the  result 
of  a  fair  election  might  have  been. 

This.  too.  Is  deliberate  policy  on  Mugabe's 
part.  The  evidence  has  come  from  300  SSania 
guerrlUas  Matured  by  security  forces  slnot 
the  cease-flre.  Among  them  were  senior  of 
fleers  who  have  been  interrogated  by  SoamM 
19  British  police  advisers.  In  formal  deposi- 
tions, they  conflrm  that  a  large  proportion 
of  Zanla  forces  In  Rhodesla^-as  many  as 
4.000  men,  or  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
army— were  Instructed  to  remain  outside  the 
assembly  camps  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
population  to  vote  for  Mugabe's  party  and 
to  prevent  other  campaigning.  They  are  now 
spread  among  the  villages  In  groups  of  two 
or  three. 

That  decision,  according  to  the  depoeltlonB, 
was  conveyed  by  Mugabe's  senior  guerrilla 
commander.  Rex  Nhongo.  before  the  cease- 
flre  came  Into  effect.  With  It  came  a  warn- 
ing from  Nhongo  that  any  subsequent  cotm- 
ter-order  Instructing  guerrillas  to  make  for 
assembly  camps  should  be  Ignored  If  It  »p- 
peared  to  have  been  made  under  au««» 
Only  an  order  given  to  them  personally  by 
Nhongo  or  his  representatives  was  to  be  car- 
ried out.  (At  soames'  Insistence  Nho^BOJ*; 
cently  completed  a  series  of  ™<»>°,*'"*^;^ 
Z  his  forces  still  in  the  bush  telling  them 
to  reoort  to  assembly  camps.  Unsurprisingly, 
in  view  of  those  secret  orders,  the  response 

hs.s  been  nil)  ^  ^.       __,,_«• 

Not  that  things  are  much  better  around 

the  zanla  camps.  Zanla  gueirillas  and  the 
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1  Qonth,  to  take  one  of  the  less 

examples,  three  Nkomo  acti- 

candl^ate  and  two  party  workers — 
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The  reality  is  that  Soames  can  do  vary 
little.  He  has  issued  a  series  of  threats 
against  ZANU  In  an  attempt  to  get  Mugabe 
to  abide  more  closely  by  the  Lancaster  House 
agreement. 

He  has  suspended  the  campaign  of  one 
particularly  belligerent  ZANU  candidate,  and 
banned  ZANU  meetings  in  the  Chlredzl  area 
in  southeast  Rhodesia  where  no  other  party 
haa  been  able  to  campaign.  He  has  taken 
special  powers  to  disqualify  parties  from  con- 
testing a  particular  district  if  violence  and 
Intimidation  continue.  He  can  even  disen- 
franchise entire  areas  If  Intimidation  and 
violence  are  so  high  that  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions are  impossible — a  move  questioned  even 
by  the  conservative  Salisbury  newspaper. 
The  Herald.  And  to  combat  ZANU's  rumored 
"black  box'  spy,  he  has  asked  for  50  British 
bobbles  to  stand,  unarmed,  at  the  polling 
stations. 

But  he  cannot  ban  ZANU  from  the  elec- 
tion. Mugabe  has  threatened  to  resume  the 
war  if  Soames  does  use  his  power  to  ban 
ZANU  from  contesting  any  electoral  district. 
And  while  there  is  room  to  doubt  how  effec- 
tively his  guerrillas  could  now  resume  full- 
scale  operations,  Mugabe  could  certainly  un- 
leash violence  far  more  savage  than  any 
Rhodesia  is  currently  enduring. 

Mugabe,  of  course,  counterattacks  with  a 
catalogue  of  accusations  of  bias  on  Soames' 
part  and  a  litany  of  atrocities  allegedly  car- 
ried out  by  Muzorewa's  men,  the  16,500  aux- 
iliaries now  operating  as  part  of  the  se- 
curity forces.  As  a  result,  the  Commonwealth 
Monitoring  Force  has  spent  most  of  the  last 
month  investigating  the  auxiliaries'  activi- 
ties. 

Their  conclusions  do  not  wholly  exonerate 
them.  There  was  a  period  of  10  days  in  Janu- 
ary, after  guerillas  had  moved  into  the  as- 
sembly camps,  when  the  auxiliaries,  de- 
ployed on  the  authority  of  Soames  to  help 
contain  the  wave  of  lawlessness  which  fol- 
lowed the  withdrawal  of  the  security  forces 
from  the  rural  areas,  started  to  go  out  of  con- 
trol. Many  of  the  accusations  now  made 
derive  from  that  time. 

At  Soames'  behest,  however,  the  security 
forces  commander  Issued  draconlan  orders 
to  rein  In  the  auxiliaries.  According  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth  Monitoring 
Group,  those  orders  have  largely  been  effec- 
tive. According  to  Brigadier  Adam  Gurdon, 
the  British  chief  of  staff  of  the  monitoring 
group :  "Prom  otir  own  observations  we  found 
that  90  percent  of  the  allegations  running 
down  the  auxiliaries  have  been  contrived  for 
purely  political  reasons."  At  least  two  brutal 
murders  attributed  to  the  auxiliaries  have 
turned  out,  on  Investigation,  to  be  the  work 
of  Mugabe's  men. 

As  for  the  allegations  of  bias,  they  are 
mostly  trivial  by  comparison  with  the  activi- 
ties of  Mugabe's  forces.  But  It  Is  of  course 
true  that  Soames  has  to  work  throueh  the 
existing  Rhodeslan  administration.  He  has 
also  made  clear  that  he  would  confine  his 
activities  to  Implementing  the  cease-fire  and 
preparing  for  free  elections.  Other  Issues — 
the  dismantling  of  the  country's  fearsome 
security  laws,  for  instance — he  is  explicitly 
leaving  to  the  new  government  to  decide. 

Who  that  new  government  will  be  and 
what  It  will  decide  hinges  not  simply  upon 
the  election  but  upon  the  credibility  of  that 
vote,  and  upon  the  willingness  of  people  to 
accept  Its  verdict.  But  the  question  that 
now  looms  over  the  whole  process  Is  whether 
any  new  government  will  be  able  to  decide 
anything  before  new   violence  erupts. 

The  truth  is  that  Mugabe's  efforts  have 
made  the  prospect  of  such  violence  even 
greater  than  It  was. 


RESOURCE  CXJNSERVATION  AND  RE- 
COVERY ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  8. 
1156. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1156)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  and  re- 
authorize the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act",  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

SHORT   TmjE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  Uie 
"Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Amendments  of  1979". 

ATTTHORIZATION   OF   APPKOPUATIOirS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2005(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1978.  and"  and  substituting 
"1978"  and  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and  $42,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980". 

(b)  Section  3011(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
•1979":  "and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

(c)  Section  4008(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1978  and"  and  sub- 
stituting "1978,"  and  in  inserting  the  follow- 
ing after  "1979":  ",  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980". 

(d)  Section  4008(a)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "1979":  "and 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980". 

(e)  Section  4008(e)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  after 
"1979":  "and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

(f)  Section  4009(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
"1979";  "and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

(g)  (1)  Subtitle  E  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF  AfTROFRIATIONS 

"Sec.  5005.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle 
(other  than  section  6002).". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
E  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
Item  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Sec.  5005.  Authorization  of  appropriations.". 

AMENDMENTS   TO    SOLID    WASTE   DISPOSAL   ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (14)  of  section 
1004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following;  "or  which  is 
not  a  facility  for  disposal  of  hazardous  waste". 

(2)  Section  3005  of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(f)  Existing  Wastewater  Treatment 
P.ACiLrriES. — (1)  In  Issuing  a  permit  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  a  State  which  has  received  full 
or  interim  authorization  under  section  3006) 
shall  not  require  an  existing  wastewater 
treatment  facility  to  comply  with  require- 
ments of  section  3004(3)  or  3004(4)  which — 

"(A)  are  designed  to  prevent  the  release 
of  hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent  there- 
of into  soil  or  groundwater;  and 

"(B)  would  require  major  reconstruction 
of  such  facility  If  the  permit  applicant  dem- 
onstrates that  no  significant  release  of  haz- 
ardous waste  or  any  constituent  thereof 
from  such  facility  into  an  underground 
water  supply  is  occurring  or  Is  reasonably 
likely  to  occur. 

"(2)  Por  purposes  of  assisting  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  the  State,  if  applicable)  In 
making    the    determinations    required    by 
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paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State)  may  require  the 
owner  or  operator  of  an  existing  wastewater 
treatment  facility  to  conduct,  and  report 
the  results  of,  such  testing  and  monitoring 
as  the  Administrator  (or  the  State)  finds  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  make  such  determi- 
nations: Provided,  That  the  Administrator 
(or  the  State)  may  not  require  leachate 
monitoring  unless  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State)  determines  that  leachate  monitoring. 
Is  necessary  to  confirm  or  clarify  ground- 
water monitoring  data  which  indicates  the 
presence  of   groundwater  pollution. 

"(3)  Where  feasible,  in  the  case  of  existing 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  the  State,  if  applicable)  shall 
issue  permits  under  subsection  (c)  at  the 
same  time  as  revised  permits  under  section 
402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  information,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  monitoring  data  and 
reports  required  by  section  3004(2),  indi- 
cating that  there  has  been  a  significant  re- 
lease of  hazardous  waste  or  any  constituent 
thereof  into  an  underground  water  supply 
from  an  existing  wastewater  treatment  facil- 
ity exempted  from  major  reconstruction  un- 
der paragraph  (I),  or  that  such  facility  is 
being  operated  for  purposes  other  than 
treating  wastewater  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State,  if  applicable)  may  take  appropri- 
ate action  under  this  title  or  other  authority 
of  the  Administrator  (or  the  State)  includ- 
ing ordering  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
facility  to  show  why  its  permit  should  not  be 
modified  to  require  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3004(3)  or  3004(4) 
from  which  it  has  been  exempted. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'existing  wastewater  treatment  facility' 
means  a  lagoon,  surface  Impoundment  or 
basin  which  is  part  of  a  wastewater  treat- 
ment Or  pretreatment  system  operated  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  treating  wastewater  to 
meet  applicable  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  which  was  in  operation  or 
under  physical  construction  before  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  initial  regulations  under 
section  3004  of  this  title.". 

(3)  Section  1006  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Integration  With  the  Sitrface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977. — Before  the  later  of  90  days  following 
the  promulgation  of  final  regulations  relat- 
ing to  mining  wastes  or  overburden  under 
any  section  of  subtitle  C  or  90  Aays  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  review  any  regulations 
applicable  to  the  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  coal  mining  wastes  or  over- 
burden promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  Surface  Mlnin/?  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.8.C.  1201 
and  following) .  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  requirement  of  final  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  any  section  of 
subtitle  C  relating  to  mining  wastes  or  over- 
burden is  not  adequately  addressed  In  such 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Administrator  shall  transmit  such  de- 
termination, together  with  suggested  revi- 
sions and  supporting  documentation,  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  consideration." 

(b)  (1)  Section  2004  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
and  the  following  sections  are  redesignated 
accordingly. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  subtitle  B  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  2004  and  redesignating 
the  succeeding  items  accordingly. 

(c)  Section  3004  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "In  es- 
tablishing such  standards  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  where  appropriate,  establish  sep- 
arate standards  for  new  and  ezlatlng 
faculties.". 


(d)  Section  3001  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  ; 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  drilling 
fluids,  produced  waters,  and  other  wastes 
associated  with  the  exploration  for.  or  de- 
velopment and  production  of,  crude  oil  or 
natural  gas  shall  not  be  considered  'hazard- 
ous waste'  within  the  meaning  of  this  section 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  each  waste 
listed  below  shall,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  be  subject 
only  to  regulation  under  applicable  pro- 
visions of  Federal  or  State  law  in  lieu  of 
this  subtitle  until  at  least  six  months  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  the  applicable 
study  required  to  be  conducted  under  sub- 
section (f).  (o).  (p).  or  (q)  of  section  8002 
of  thia  Act  and  after  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph : 

"(I)  Fly  ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag 
waste,  and  flue  gas  emission  control  waste 
generated  primarily  from  the  combustion 
of  coal  or  other  fossil  fuels. 

"(11)  Solid  waste  from  the  extraction, 
beneficlation.  and  processing  of  ores  and 
minerals,  including  phosphate  rock  and 
uranium  ore. 

"(ill)  Cement  kiln  dust  waste. 

"(B)  (1)  Owners  and  operators  of  dlspoeal 
sites  for  wastes  listed  in  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  required  by  the  Administrator, 
through  regulations  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  section  2002  of  this  Act — 

"(I)  as  to  disposal  for  such  wastes  which 
are  to  be  closed,  to  identify  the  locations  of 
such  sites  through  surveying,  platting,  or 
other  measures,  together  with  recordation 
of  such  Information  on  the  public  record,  to 
assure  that  the  locations  where  such  wastes 
are  dlsoosed  of  are  known  and  can  be  lo- 
cated in  the  future,  and 

"(II)  to  provide  chemical  and  physical 
analysis,  and  composition  of  such  wastes, 
based  on  available  Information,  to  be  placed 
on  the  public  record. 

"(II)  (I)  In  conducting  any  study  under 
subsection  (f ) .  (o).  (p) .  or  (q)  of  section 
8002  of  this  Act,  any  officer,  employee,  or 
authorized  representative  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  Is  authorized,  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  as  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  such  study,  to  enter  any 
establishment  where  any  waste  subject  to 
such  study  Is  generated,  stored,  treated,  dis- 
posed of.  or  transported  from;  to  Inspect, 
take  samples,  and  conduct  monitoring  and 
testing:  and  to  have  access  to  and  copy  rec- 
ords relating  to  such  waste.  Each  such  In- 
spection shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
with  reasonable  promptness.  If  the  officer, 
employee,  or  authorized  representative  ob- 
tains any  samples  prior  to  leaving  the  prem- 
ises, he  shall  give  to  the  owner  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  a  receipt  describing  the 
SEunpIe  obtained  and  If  requested  a  portion 
of  each  sample  equal  in  volume  or  weight 
to  the  portion  retained.  If  any  analysis  is 
made  of  such  samples,  or  monitoring  and 
testing  performed,  a  copy  of  the  results 
shall  bo  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge. 

"(11)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  from  any  p>erson  under  subclause 
(I)  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except 
that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  any  person  that  records,  re- 
ports, or  information,  or  particular  part 
thereof,  to  which  the  Administrator  has  ac- 
cess under  this  subparagraph  if  made  public, 
would  divulge  Information  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  such  information  or  partlctilar  por- 


tion thereof  confidential  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
record,  report,  document,  or  information  may 
be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  employees,  or 
authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act. 
Any  person  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  who  knowingly  and  willfully  divulges 
or  discloses  any  information  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  this  subparagraph  shall,  ipon 
conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  to  Imprisonment  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year,  or  both. 

■'(ill)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
regulations,  under  the  authority  ol  this  Act, 
to  prevent  radiation  exposure  which  presents 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  human  health  from 
the  use  in  construction  or  land  reclamation 
(with  or  without  revegetation)  of  solid  waste 
from  the  extraction,  beneficlation,  and  proc- 
essing of  phosptiate  rock  or  the  extraction  of 
uranium  ore. 

"(iv)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  infor- 
mation the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  person  Is  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator  sbaU 
give  notice  to  the  violator  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirement.  If  such  viola- 
tion extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  Administrator's  notification,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance within  a  specified  time  period  or  the 
Administrator  may  commence  a  clvU  action 
In  the  United  States  district  court  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  violation  occurred  for  ap- 
propriate relief,  including  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  applicable  study 
required  to  be  conducted  under  subsection 
(f),  (o),  (p).  or  (q)  of  section  8002  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall,  after  public 
hearings  and  opportunity  for  comment, 
either  determine  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  this  subtitle  for  each  waste  listed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  deter- 
mine that  such  regulations  are  unwarranted. 
The  Administrator  shall  publish  his  deter- 
mination, which  shall  be  based  on  Informa- 
tion developed  or  accumulated  pxirsuant  to 
such  study,  public  hearings,  and  comment,  in 
the  Federal  Register  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  the  reason  for 
it.". 

(e)  Section  3005(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "facility  is  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "facility  is  in  existence 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  under 
sections  3001  and  3(X>4". 

(f)  Section  3(X)5  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  Coal  Mining  Wastes  and  Rsclama- 
tion  Permits. — Notwithstanding  subsections 
(a)  through  (e)  of  this  section,  any  permit 
and  reclamation  plan  covering  any  coal  min- 
ing wastes  or  overburden  which  has  been 
issued  or  approved  under  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1201  and  following)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  treatment,  storage, 
or  disposal  of  such  wastes  or  overburden. 
Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  i^ipli- 
cable  to  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
coal  mining  wastes  and  overburden  which 
are  covered  by  such  a  permit  and  reclama- 
tion plan. 

(g)  Section  3007(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  section  7003  of  sub- 
title O,"  after  "subtitle,"; 

(2)  by  striking  "maintained  by  any  per- 
son" after  "establishment  or  other  place': 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  has  handled"  after 
"otherwise  handles"; 

(4)  by  striking  "any  officer  or  employee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  officer, 
employee,  or  representative": 
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out  "knowingly"  in  so  much 
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3011  of  such  Act  is  amended 
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thereof: 
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■■as  iKCLtTDED. — State  hazard- 
programs  for  which  grants  may 
*ler  subsection  (a)  may  Include 
not  be  limited  to)  planning  for 
Waste  treatment,  storage  and  dis- 


posal faculties,  and  the  development  and 
execution  of  programs  to  protect  health  and 
the  environment  from  inactive  facilities 
which  may  contain  hazardous  waste  and 
which  may  present  a  substantial  endanger- 
ment  to  tiie  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment.". 

(1)  (1)  Subtitle  C  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"HAZARDOUS    WASTE   SrrE   INVENTORT 

"Sec.  3012.  (a)  State  Inventory  Pro- 
crams. — Each  State  shall,  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable,  undertake  a  continuing  program 
to  compile,  publish,  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator an  Inventory  describing  the  lo- 
cation of  each  site  within  such  State  at 
which  hazardous  waste  has  at  any  time  been 
stored  or  disposed  of.  Such  inventory  shall 
contain — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  location  of  the 
sites  at  which  any  such  storage  or  disposal 
has  taken  place  before  the  date  on  which 
permits  are  required  under  section  3005  for 
such  storage  or  disposal: 

"(2)  such  Information  relating  to  the 
amount,  nature,  and  toxicity  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  at  each  such  site  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  cbtain  and  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  any  health  hazard 
which    may   be   associated   with   such    site: 

"(3)  the  name  and  address,  or  corporate 
headquarters  of,  the  owner  of  each  such 
site,  determined  as  of  the  date  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  inventory: 

"(4)  an  identification  of  the  types  or  tech- 
niques of  waste  treatment  or  disposal  which 
have  been  ured  at  each  such  site;  and 

"(5)  Information  concerning  the  current 
status  of  the  site.  Including  information 
respecting  whether  or  not  hazardous  waste 
is  currently  being  treated  or  disposed  of  at 
such  site  (and  if  not,  the  date  on  which 
such  activity  ceased)  and  Information  re- 
specting the  nattire  of  any  other  activity 
currently  carried  out  at  such  site. 
For  piu'poees  of  assisting  the  States  in  com- 
piling information  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  available  to  each 
State  undertaking  a  program  under  this 
section  such  information  as  is  available  to 
him  concerning  the  items  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6)  with  respect  to  the 
sites  within  such  State,  Including  such  in- 
formation as  the  Administrator  is  able  to 
obtain  from  other  agencies  or  departments 
of  the  United  States  and  from  surveys  and 
studies  carried  out  by  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress.  Any  State  may 
exercise  the  authority  of  section  3007  for 
purposes  of  this  section  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  provided  in  such 
section  in  the  case  of  States  having  an  au- 
thorized hazardous  waste  program,  and  any 
State  may  by  order  require  any  person  to 
submit  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  compile  the  data  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3). 

"(b)  EimxoNicENTAi,  Protection  Agenct 
PaoGRAM. — If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  any  State  program  under  subsection  (a) 
is  not  adequately  providing  information  re- 
specting the  sites  in  such  State  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Administrator  shall  noti- 
fy the  State.  If  within  ninety  days  following 
such  notification,"  the  State  program  has  not 
been  revised  or  amended  in  such  manner  as 
will  adequately  provide  such  information, 
the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  the  inven- 
tory program   in  such   State.  In  any  such 


"(1)  the  Administrator  shall  have  the  au- 
thorities provided  with  respect  to  State  pro- 
grams under  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  funds  allocated  under  subsection 
(c)  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section 
may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  for  carry- 
ing out  such  program  in  such  State;  and 

"(3)  no  further  expenditure  may  be  made 
for  grants  to  such  State  under  this  section 


imtil  such  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  State  is  carrying  out,  or  will 
carry  out,  an  Inventory  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Grants. — (1)  Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication submitted  by  any  State  to  carry  out 
a  program  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  make  grants  to  the  States  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  such  a  program.  Orants 
under  this  section  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  several  States  by  the  Administrator  based 
upon  such  regulations  as  he  prescribes  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Administrator  may  make  grants  to  any  State 
which  has  conducted  an  inventory  program 
which  effectively  carried  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  Amendments  of  1979  to  reimburse  such 
State  for  all,  or  any  portion  of,  the  costs  in- 
curred by  such  State  in  conducting  such  pro- 
gram. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  subtitle 
C  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  3012.  Hazardous  waste  site  Inventory.". 

(4)  Section  3008(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  infonnation"  after 
"document". 

(m)  (1)  Subtitle  C  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"MONItOBXNC,  ANALTBJB,  AMD  TSnTNO 

"Sac.  3013.  (a)  AurBORrrr  or  Administra- 
tor.— ^If  the  Administrator  determines,  upon 
receipt  of  any  Information,  that — 

"(1)  the  presence  of  any  hazardoiis  waste 
at  a  facility  or  site  at  which  hazardous  waste 
la,  or  has  been,  stored,  treated,  or  disposed 
of.  or 

"(2)  the  release  of  any  such  waste  from 
such  facility  or  site 

may  present  a  substantial  hazard  to  humtm 
healt)h  or  the  environment,  he  may  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
facility  or  site  to  conduct  such  monitoring, 
testing,  analysis,  and  reporting  v^th  respect 
to  such  facility  or  site  as  the  Administrator 
deems  reasonable  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  hazard. 

"(b)  PREVioxra  Owners  and  Operators. — In 
the  case  of  any  facility  or  site  not  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  a  determination  is  made  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  facility 
or  site,  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
owner  of  such  facility  or  site  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  have  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  presence  of  tiazardous  waste  at 
such  facility  or  site  and  of  its  potential  for 
release,  he  may  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
most  recent  previous  owner  or  operator  of 
such  facility  or  site  who  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  such  actual  knowledge  to 
carry  out  the  actions  referred  to  in  sul>sec- 
tion  (a). 

"(c)  Propobau — An  <wder  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  shall  require  the  person  to  whom 
such  order  is  Issued  to  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  30  days  from  the  issuance 
of  such  order  a  proposal  for  carrying  out  the 
required  monitoring,  testing,  analysis,  and 
reporting.  The  Administrator  may,  after  pro- 
viding such  person  wit3h  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  Administrator  respecting 
such  proposal,  require  such  person  to  carry 
out  such  monitoring,  testing,  stnalysis,  and 
reporting  in  accordance  with  such  proposal, 
and  such  modifications  In  such  proposal  as 
the  Administrator  deems  reasonable  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hazard. 

"(d)  MONTTORiNC,  Etc.,  Carrixo  Out  by  Ad- 
ministrator.— (1)  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  no  owner  or  operator  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is  able  to  con- 
duct monitoring,  testing,  analysis,  or  report- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  If  the 
Administrator  deems  any  such  action  carried 
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out  by  an  owner  or  operator  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, or  if  the  Administrator  cannot  Ini- 
tially determine  that  there  is  an  owner  or  op- 
erator referred  to  In  (a)  or  (b)  who  is  able 
to  conduct  such  monitoring,  testing,  analysis, 
or  reporting,  he  may — 

"(A)  conduct  monitoring,  testing,  or  anal- 
ysis (or  any  comolnation  thereof)  which 
he  deems  reasonable  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  hazard  associated  with  the 
site  concerned,  or 

"(B)  authorize  a  State  or  local  authority 
or  other  person  to  carry  out  any  such  action, 
and  require,  by  order,  the  owner  or  operator 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  to  reim- 
burse the  Administrator  or  other  authority 
or  person  for  the  costs  of  such  activity. 

"(3)  No  order  may  be  Issued  under  this 
subsection  requiring  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  any  action  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  confirms  the  results  of  an 
order  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  or  any  authority 
or  other  person  authorized  under  paragraph 
(1),  may  exercise  the  authorities  set  forth  in 
section  3007. 

"(e)  Enforcement. — The  Administrator 
may  commence  a  civil  action  against  any 
person  who  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  under  this  section.  Such 
action  shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  in  which  the  defendant  is 
located,  resides,  or  is  doing  business.  Such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  require  com- 
pliance with  such  order  and  to  assess  a  civii 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  or  refusal  occurs.". 

(2)    The  table  of  contents  for  such  sub- 
title C  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Sec.  3013.  Monitoring,  analysis,  and  testing." 

(n)  Section  4003  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "4006(c) "  in  paragraph 
(2),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4004(b)"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "State  or"  in  paragraph 
(6)  after  "The  plan  shall  provide  that  no" 
and  by  striking  the  period  after  "resource  re- 
covery facilities"  and  adding  the  follovrtng: 
",  from  entering  into  long-term  contracts  for 
the  operation  of  sucn  facilities,  or  from  se- 
curing long-term  markets  for  material  and 
energy  recovered  from  such  facilities.". 

(0)  Section  4005  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a);  by  re- 
designating the  succeeding  subsections  ac- 
cordingly; and  by  amending  subsection  (b) 
(as  so  redesignated)  by  striking  out  "the  in- 
ventory under  subsection  (b)  shall"  and 
substituting  "the  inventory  under  subsec- 
tion (a)   shall"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4005(b)  (as  redesignated  bv  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection) ,  by  strikinif  out  "Any" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Upon  promul- 
gation of  criteria  under  section  1008(a)  (3) 
any"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "4003(2)"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "4003(3)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Not"  in  subsection  (a) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"To  assist  the  States  in  complying  with  sec- 
tion 4003^3).  not". 

(P)  Section  4006(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "functions" 
Wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "management  activities". 

(q)  (1)  Section  5002  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "September  1,  1979". 

(2)  Section  6003  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
oy  striking  out  "the  enactment  of  this  Act" 
tOTa'P^*^'"^  'a  »«"  thereof:  "September  1. 
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(3)  (A)  SubUtle  E  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  section  after 
section  5004: 

"nondiscrimination   REQTTIREMEirr 

"Sec.  5006.  The  Secretary  of  CoDunerce 
shall  not  discriminate  between  recovered 
materials  and  virgin  materials  in  mairing 
any  determination  tinder  any  authority  of 
law  concerning  whether  or  not  to  impose 
monitoring  or  other  controls  on  any  market- 
ing or  transfer  of  materials.". 

(B)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
item  after  the  item  relating  to  section  5004: 
"Sec.  6006.  Nondiscrimination  requirement.". 

(r)  Section  6003  of  such  Act  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  in  sub- 
section (c)  (1),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "After  September  1,  1982, 
each  procuring  agency  which  procures  any 
items  designated  in  such  guidelines  shall 
procure  such  Items  composed  of  the  highest 
percentage  of  recovered  materials  practica- 
ble, consistent  with  maintaining  a  satisfac- 
tory level  of  competition,  considering  such 
guidelines."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clause  (U)"  In  sub- 
section (c)(1)(C),  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (B)"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "recovered  material  and 
recovered-material-derived  fuel"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  (2),  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "energy  or  fuels  derived  from 
soUd  waste"; 

(4)  by  deleting  so  much  of  subsection  (c) 
(3)  as  follows  "vendors"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"(A)  certify  that  the  percentage  of  recov- 
ered materials  to  be  used  in  the  performance 
of  the  contract  will  be  at  least  the  amount 
required  by  applicable  specifications  or  other 
contractual  requirements,  and 

"(B)  estimate  the  percentage  of  the  total 
material  utilized  for  the  performance  of  the 
contract  which  is  recovered  materials."; 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(d)  SPEcifTCATioNs. — All  Federal  agencies 
that  have  the  responsibility  for  drafting  or 
reviewing  specifications  for  procurement 
items  procured  by  Federal  agencies  shall — 

"(1)  as  expeditiously  as  possible  (but  in 
any  event  no  later  than  July  1,  1980),  elimi- 
nate from  such  specifications — 

"(A)  any  exclusion  of  recovered  materials: 
and 

"(B)  any  requirement  that  Items  be  manu- 
factured from  virgin  materials;  and 

"(2)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  applicable  guidelines  under 
subsection  (e),  or  as  otherwise  specified  in 
such  guidelines,  assure  that  such  specifica- 
tions require  the  use  of  recovered  materials 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  without 
Jeopardizing  the  Intended  end  use  of  the 
item."; 

(6)  by  deleting  the  second  sentence  in 
subsection  (e) .  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Such  guidelines  shall — 

"(1)  designate  those  items  which  are  or 
can  be  produced  with  recovered  materials 
and  whose  procurement  by  procuring  agen- 
cies will  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(2)  set  forth  recommended  practices  with 
respect  to  the  procurement  of  recovered 
materials  and  items  containing  such  mate- 
rials and  with  respect  to  certification  by  ven- 
dors of  the  percentage  of  recovered  materials 
used,  and  shall  provide  information  as  to 
the  availability,  relative  cost,  and  perform- 
ance of  such  materials  and  Items. 

In  designating  Items  under  paragraph  (11. 
the  Administrator  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors: 

"(A)  the  availability  of  such  items; 

"(B)   the  impact  of  the  procurement  of 


such  items  by  procuring  agencies  on  the 
voiume  of  solid  waste  which  must  t>e  treat- 
ed, stored,  or  disposed  of; 

"(C)  the  economic  and  technological  feaal- 
bility  of  producing  and  using  such  items; 
and 

"(D)  other  uses  for  such  recovered  mate- 
rials."; and 

(7)  by  Inserting  "not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1981,"  after  "shaU"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (e). 

(s)  Section  7001  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  fcdlowing  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Occttpatiomai.  SAimr  and  Health. — 
'n  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  DirecttM'  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  in  carrying 
out  tl-eir  duties  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall — 

"(A)  Provide  the  following  information, 
as  such  information  becomes  available,  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director: 

"(i)  the  identity  of  any  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage,  disposal  faciUty  or  site 
where  clean-up  Is  planned  or  underway; 

"(U)  Information  identifying  the  hazards 
to  which  persons  working  at  a  hazardous 
waste  treatment,  storage,  disposal  faculty  or 
site  or  otherwise  handling  hazardous  waste 
may  be  ezpoaed,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
exposure,  and  methods  to  protect  workers 
from  such   hazards:    and 

"(ill)  incidents  of  worker  Injury  or  harm 
at  a  hazardous  waste  treatment,  storage  or 
disposal  facility  or  site:  and 

"(B)  Notify  the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
of  the  Administrator's  receipt  of  notifications 
under  section  3010  or  reports  under  sections 
3002.  3003  and  3004  of  this  Utle  and  make 
such  notifications  and  reports  available  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director.". 

(t)  Section  6004  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  immediately  after  "an  exec- 
utive agency  (as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code)"  In  subsection 
(a)  ( 1 ) ,  "or  any  unit  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment" 

(2)  Inserting  after  "Each  Executive 
agency"  in  subsection  (a)(2),  "or  any  unit 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment"  and 

(3)  Inserting  after  "The  President"  in  sub- 
section (a)  (4)  "or  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  with  recard  to  any 
unit  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment". 

(u)  Section  7003  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "is  presenting"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "may  present": 

(2)  by  striking  "may  bring  suit"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "the  alle^red  dis- 
posal" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "vomj 
take  action": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "suit"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  "action";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "(a)  AtrrHORTTY  of  Ad- 
ministrator.— "  after  "7003"  and  adding  the 
follovrtng  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  action 
which  the  Administrator  may  take  under  this 
section  may  include  (but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to) — 

"(1)  issuing  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment, and 

"(2)  commencing  a  civU  action  for  appro- 
priate relief,  including  a  restraining  order  or 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction. 

"(b)  Violations. — Any  person  who  wiU- 
fully  violates,  or  faUs  or  refuses  to  comply 
with,  any  order  of  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  may.  in  an  action  brought 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  to  enforce  such  order,  l>e  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  day  In  which  such  viola- 
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or    Bach    fftUnie    to    comply 


7004(b)    of  the   Solid  Waste 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
Pabticipation"  and  by  insert- 
new  paragraph  at  the  end 


Section    7006    of    such    Act    Is 

Dsertlng   "(a)    Review  or  Final 
AND  Certain  Petitions. — "  l>e- 

a^ding  the  following  new  subsec- 
the  end  thereof: 

OF  Certain  Actions  Under 

:  005    and    3006. — Review    of    the 

s  action — 

issuing,    denying,    modifying,   or 

permit  under  section  3005.  or 

Ranting,  denying,  or  withdrawing 

or  interim  authorization  under 


Rr  lEW 


a  ly 
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appllcation  by  such  person.  Any 
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accordance    with   sections   701 

of  title  5  of  the  United  States 


striking  out  ".  Any^'  in  paragraph 

and  substituting  ";   any"; 
s^king  out  ".  Action"  in  paragraph 
and  substituting  ";  action";  and 
silking  out  •■proper."  in  paragraph 
and  substituting  "proper;". 
7009  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
unless  the  Secretary"  and  sub- 
unless  the  Administrator", 
n  8002  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
trlking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
(f)  of  such  section  and  Inserting 
eof  the  following:  "Not  later  than 
1  nonths  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
Amendments  of  1979.  the  Admln- 
publlsh  a  report  of  such  study 
Include  appropriate  findings  and 
-*lons  for  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
concernlng  such   effects.   Such 


report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives."; and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"(n)(l)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  and  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  adverse  effects,  if  any, 
of  drilling  fluids,  produced  waters,  and  other 
wastes  associated  with  the  exploration  for, 
or  development  or  production  of,  crude  oU 
or  natural  gas  on  tbe  envlrononent,  includ/- 
Ing  but  not  limited  to,  the  effects  of  those 
wastes  on  human  health,  water  quality,  air 
quality,  welfare,  and  natural  resources,  and 
on  the  adequacy  of  means  and  measures  cur- 
rently employed  by  the  oil  and  gas  drilling 
and  production  Industry,  Government  agen- 
cies, and  others  to  dispose  of  and  utilize 
those  wastes  and  to  prevent  or  substantially 
mitigate  any  adverse  effects.  The  study  shall 
include  an  analysis  of — 

"(A)  the  sources  and  volume  of  discarded 
material  generated  per  year  from  such  wastes; 

"(B)   present  disposal  practices; 

"(C)  potential  dangers  to  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

"(D)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

••(E)   the  cost  of  those  alternatives;  and 

"(F)  the  impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  exploration  for,  and  development  and 
production  of,  domestic  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerning  such  wastes  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  and 
expeditious  completion  of  the  study.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  the 
study  and  shall  Include  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  actions. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  complete  the 
research  and  study  and  submit  the  report 
required  under  paragraph  (1)  not  later  than 
October  1,  1981.  Upon  completion  of  the 
study,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare  a  plan 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion respecting  the  findings  of  the  study  and 
may  submit  any  legislative  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  study  to  the  Congress. 

•'(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

••(o)  Matxriaia  Qenerateo  from  the  Com- 
bustion OP  Coal  and  Other  Fossil  Fuels. — 
The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  study  on  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  the  environment, 
if  any,  of  the  disposal  and  utilization  of  fly 
ash  waste,  bottom  ash  waste,  slag  waste,  flue 
gas  emission  control  waste,  and  other  by- 
product materials  generated  primarily  from 
the  combustion  of  coal  or  other  fossil  fuels. 
Such  study  shall  Include  an  analysis  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  mate- 
rials generated  per  year; 

••(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization  prac- 
tices; 

'•(3)  potential  danger,  if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

'•(4)  documented  cases  in  which  danger 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  from 
surface  runoff  or  leachate  has  been  proved; 

"(5)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

■•(6)   the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 

••(7)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  coal  and  other  natural  resources; 
and 

"(8)  tbe  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 


materials  and  invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  including  indusUy  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
towards  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  include  appropriate  find- 
ings, not  later  than  thlrty-slz  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1979.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(p)  Cement  Kiln  Dust  Waste. — ^The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  adverse  effects 
on  human  health  and  the  environment,  if 
any,  of  the  disposal  of  cement  kiln  dust 
waste.  Such  study  shall  include  an  analysis 
of— 

"  ( 1 )  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  mate- 
rials generated  per  year; 

"(2)  present  disposal  practices; 

'•(3)  potential  danger,  if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal of  such  materials: 

"(4)  documented  cases  in  which  danger  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  has  been 
proved; 

"(S)  alternatives  to  current  disposal  meth- 
ods; 

••(6)   the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 

••(7)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  natural  resources;  and 

••(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 
materials  and  Invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  Including  Industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a  view 
towards  avoiding  duplication  of  effort.  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of  such 
study,  which  shall  include  appropriate  find- 
ings not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments  of 
1979.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(q)  Materials  Generated  From  the  Ex- 
traction, Beneficiation.  and  Processing  or 
Ores  and  Minerals,  Including  Phosphate 
Rock  and  Uranium  Mining  Ore. — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  on  the  adverse  effects 
on  human  health  and  the  environment,  if 
any,  of  the  disposal  and  utilization  of  solid 
waste  from  the  extraction,  beneficiation,  and 
processing  of  ores  and  minerals,  including 
phosphate  rock  and  uranium  ore.  Such  study 
shall  be  conducted  in  conjunction  vrltb  the 
study  of  mining  wastes  required  by  sulisec- 
tlon  (f)  of  this  section  and  shall  Include  an 
analysis  of — 

•'(1)  the  source  and  volumes  of  such  ma- 
terials generated  per  year; 

•'(2)  present  disposal  and  utilization 
practices; 

••(3)  potential  danger,  if  any,  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  dis- 
posal and  reuse  of  such  materials; 

••(4)  documented  cases  In  which  danger 
to  human  health  or  the  environment  has 
been  proved; 

'•(5)  alternatives  to  current  disposal 
methods; 

••(6)  the  costs  of  such  alternatives; 

•'(7)  the  Impact  of  those  alternatives  on 
the  use  of  phosphate  rock  and  uranium  ore, 
and  other  natural  resources;  and 

"(8)  the  current  and  potential  utilization 
of  such  materials. 

In  furtherance  of  this  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  review 
studies  and  other  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerning  such  waste  or 
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materials  and  Invite  participation  by  other 
concerned  parties,  including  industry  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  a 
view  towards  avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 
The  Administrator  shall  publish  a  report  of 
such  study,  which  shall  include  appropriate 
findings,  in  conjimctlon  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  study  of  mining 
wastes  required  to  be  conducted  under  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section.  Such  report  and 
findings  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

ENERGT    AND     MATERIALS    RECOVERT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  municipal  solid  waste  contains  valu- 
able energy  and  material  resources  which 
can  be  recovered  and  used  thereby  conserv- 
ing increasingly  scarce  and  expensive  fossil 
fuels  and  virgin  materials; 

(2)  tbe  recovery  of  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste  can  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  municipal  waste 
stream  and  the  burden  of  disposing  of  in- 
creasing volumes  of  solid  waste; 

(3)  the  technology  to  recover  energy  and 
materials  from  solid  waste  is  of  demon- 
strated commercial  feasibility;  and 

(4)  various  communities  throughout  the 
nation  have  different  needs  and  different  po- 
tentials for  utilizing  techniques  for  the  re- 
covery of  energy  and  materials  from  waste, 
and  Federal  assistance  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing energy  and  materials  recovery 
programs  should  be  available  to  all  such 
communities  on  an  equitable  basis  in  re- 
lation to  their  needs  tuid  potential. 

(b)  Section  4001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  objectives)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "including  energy  and  ma- 
terials which  are  recoverable  from  solid 
waste"  after  "valuable  resources". 

(c)  Section  4002(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  guidelines  for  State 
plans)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (11)  by  in- 
serting after  "recovered  material"  the  follow- 
ing: '•and  energy  and  energy  resources  re- 
covered from  solid  waste.". 

(d)  (1)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "negotiat- 
ing and"  after  "from". 

(2)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  minimum  require- 
ments for  State  plans)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)  Minimum  Requirements. — "  after 
"4003"  and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Energt  and  Materials  Recovery  Fea- 
S3ILITY  Planning  and  Assistance. — (1)  A 
State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this 
subtitle  or  which  has  submitted  a  plan  for 
such  approval  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  4008(a)  (3)  if  the  AdmmisUa- 
tor  determines  that  under  such  plan  the 
State  will — 

"(A)  analyze  and  determine  the  economic 
and  technical  feasibility  of  facilities  and  pro- 
grams to  recover  energy  and  materials  from 
municipal  waste, 

"(B)  analyze  the  legal,  institutional,  and 
economic  impediments  to  the  development  of 
systems  and  facilities  for  the  recovery  of  en- 
ergy and  materials  from  municipal  waste  and 
make  recommendations  to  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental authorities  for  overcoming  such 
impediments; 

"(C)  assist  municipalities  within  the  State 
in  developing  plans,  programs,  and  projects 
to  recover  energy  and  materials  from  mu- 
nicipal waste;  and 

"(D)  coordinate  the  resource  recovery 
planning  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(2)  The  anal}rsls  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  evaluation  of.  and  establishment 
of  priorities  among,  market  opportunities  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  users  of  all  types 
(including   public   utUlUes   and   Industrial 


parks)  to  utilize  energy  and  materials  recov- 
ered from  municipal  waste, 

"(B)  comparisons  of  the  relative  costs  of 
energy  recovered  from  municipal  waste  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  energy  derived  from 
fossil  fuels  and  other  sources,  and 

"(C)  studies  of  the  tran^)ortatlon  «md 
storage  problems  and  other  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  energy  and 
materials  recovery  technology.  Including 
curbslde  source  separation. 
Such  studies  and  analyses  shall  also  Include 
studies  of  other  sources  of  solid  waste  from 
which  energy  and  materials  may  be 
recovered.". 

(e)(1)  Section  4008(a)(1)  of  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  before  the  period  at,  the  eod 
thereof:  "(other  than  the  provisions  of  such 
plans  referred  to  in  section  4003(b) ,  relating 
to  feasibility  planning  for  municipal  waste 
energy  and  materials  recovery).". 

(2)  Section  4008(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  (A)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  i4>pro- 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
before  October  1,  1986,  $4,000,000  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  to  States  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 4003(b).  No  amount  may  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1,  1986,  or  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"(B)  Assistance  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
only  tot  the  purposes  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion 4003(b).  Such  assistance  may  not  be 
used  for  purposes  of  land  acquisition,  final 
facility  design,  equipment  purcbaae,  con- 
struction, startup  or  operation  activities. 

"(C)  Where  appropriate,  suiy  State  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  paragraph  may 
make  all  or  any  part  of  such  asslstence  avail- 
able to  municipalities  within  the  State  to 
carry  out  the  activities  specified  In  section 
4003(b)(1)    (A)  and  (B).". 

(3)  Section  4008  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  Assistance  to  MTTNiciPALiTtBS  for 
Energy  and  Materials  Recovery  Planning 
Activities. — (1)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grante  to  municipalities, 
regional  authorities,  and  Intermunlcipal 
agencies  to  carry  out  activities  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  4003 
(b)  (1).  Such  grants  may  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  an  application  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  by  the  municipality  which 
application  has  been  approved  by  tbe  Stete 
and  determined  by  the  Stete  to  be  con- 
sistent with  any  Stete  plan  approved  or 
submitted  under  this  subtitle  or  any  other 
appropriate  planning  carried  out  by  the 
State. 

••(2)  TTiere  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1981  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
before  October  1,  1986,  $8,000,000  for  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  to  municipalities 
under  this  subsection.  No  amount  may  be 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1,  1986,  or  for 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

••(3)  Assistance  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  piirposes  specified  in  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  Such  asslstence  may  not  be  used  for 
purposes  of  land  acquisition,  final  facility 
design,  equipment  purchase,  construction, 
startup  or  operation  activities.". 

(f)  Section  4008(d)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "Technical  Assistance. — "  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  tbe 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical   asslstence    to    Stetes,    municipalities. 


regicmal  authorities,  and  intermunlcipal 
agencies  upon  request,  to  assist  in  tbe  re- 
moval or  modification  of  legal,  institutional, 
and  economic  impediments  which  have  tbe 
effect  of  impeding  the  development  of  sys- 
tems and  facilities  to  recover  energy  and 
materials  from  municipal  waste.  Such  Im- 
pedlmente  may  Include — 

"(A)  laws,  regulations,  and  policies.  In- 
cluding Stete  and  local  procurement  pcriides, 
which  are  not  favorable  to  resource  recovery 
policies,  systems,  and  facilities; 

"(B)  Impedimente  to  the  wnanf^ng  of 
facilities  to  recover  energy  and  materials 
from  municipal  waste  through  tbe  exercise 
of  Stete  and  local  authority  to  issue  rev- 
enue bonds  and  the  use  of  Stete  and  local 
credit  asslstence;  and 

"(C)  Impediments  to  Institutional  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  undertake  projecte  for  the 
recovery  of  energy  and  materials  from 
municipal  waste,  including  the  creation  of 
special  districts,  authorities,  or  corporations 
where  necessary  having  the  power  to  secure 
the  supply  of  waste  of  a  project,  to  Im- 
plement the  project,  and  to  undertake  re- 
lated activities.". 

(g)  Section  6003  of  tbe  SoUd  Waste  Dls- 
p>osal  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  Oeneeal  Rule. — 
after  "6003";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Information  Relating  to  Bnbmt 
AND  Materials  Recovery. — The  Adminis- 
trator shall  collect,  maintain,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  tbe  market 
potential  of  energy  and  materials  recovered 
from  solid  waste,  including  materials  ob- 
tained through  source  separation.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  identify  tbe  regions  in 
which  the  Increased  substitution  of  such 
energy  for  energy  derived  from  fossil  fuels 
and  other  sources  is  most  likely  to  be 
feasible,  and  provide  information  on  the 
technical  and  economic  aspects  of  develop- 
ing integrated  resource  recovery  systems 
which  provide  for  the  recovery  of  source- 
separated  materials  to  be  recycled.  The 
Administrator  shall  utilize  the  authorities  of 
subsection  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section.". 

NATIONAL  ADVISOSY  COMMISSION  ON  aESOUKCX 
RBCOVESY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  tbe  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  esteb- 
lish,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
of  Resource  Recovery  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall — 

(A)  after  consultetion  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  review  budgetary 
priorities  relating  to  resource  recovery,  de- 
termine to  what  extent  program  goals  relat- 
ing to  resource  recovery  are  being  realized, 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
appropriate  program  balance  and  priorities; 

(B)  review  any  existing  or  proposed  re- 
source recovery  guidelines  or  regulations; 

(C)  determine  the  economic  development 
potential  of  resource  recovery,  including  the 
availability  of  markete  for  recovered  energy 
and  materials,  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  utilization  of  such  potential; 

(D)  Identify,  and  make  recommendations 
addressing,  institutional  obstacles  impeding 
the  development  of  resource  recovery;  and 

(E)  evaluate  the  status  of  resource  recovery 
technology  and  systems  including  both  ma- 
terials and  energy  recovery  technologies,  re- 
cycling methods,  and  other  innovative  meth- 
ods for  extracting  valuable  resources  from 
solid  waste. 

The  review  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
should  include  but  not  be  limited  to  an 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Tech- 
nical Asslstence  Panels,  the  Public  Partlci- 
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SPECIAI.  COMMUNirigS 

i  ection  4008(e)  of  the  Solid  Waste 

/  ct  is  amended  by — 

strl  Ling   out    "identify   communities" 

paragri  iph   ( 1 )    thereof  and  substituting 

ocal  governments"; 

striding  out  clause   (A)    thereof  and 


redesignating  clauses    (B)    and    (C)    as    (A) 
and   (B)   respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  "solid  waste  disposal 
facilities  in  which  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  solid  waste  disposed  of  is  from  areas 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  communities" 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  and  substituting 
"a  solid  waste  disposal  facility  (1)  which  is 
owned  by  the  unit  of  local  government.  (11) 
for  wliich  an  order  has  been  Issued  by  the 
State  to  cease  receiving  solid  waste  for  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal,  and  (lii)  which 
is  subject  to  a  State-approved  end-use  recre- 
ation plan"; 

(4)  striking  out  "which  have"  In  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  substi- 
tuting the  following  "which  are  located  over 
an  aquifer  which  is  the  source  of  drinking 
water  for  any  person  or  public  water  sys- 
tem and  which  has"; 

(5)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1):  ",  Including  possible 
methane  migration"; 

(6)  striking  out  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  sub- 
stituting "the  fiscal  year  1980"; 

(7)  striking  out  "the  conversion,  improve- 
ment" In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  substitut- 
ing "containment  and  stabilization  of  solid 
waste  located  at  the  disposal  sites  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) "; 

(8)  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2):  "No  unit  of 
local  government  shall  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
site  which  exceeds  65  acres  in  size.";  and 

(9)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  thereof. 

NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  3010(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
revision"  and  by  inserting  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "In 
revising  any  regulation  under  section  3001 
identifying  additional  characteristics  of 
hazardous  waste  or  listing  any  additional 
substance  as  hazardous  waste  subject  to  this 
subtitle,  the  Administrator  may  require  any 
person  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
to  file  with  the  Administrator  (or  with 
States  having  authorized  hazardous  waste 
permit  programs  under  section  3006)  the 
notification  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence.".  ~ 

AMENDMENT    OF    RESOimCE    CONSERVATION    AND 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1976 

Sec.  8.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980,  to  make  certain  technical  changes,  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
mechanisms,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Chafee  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS   UNTIL  9:45 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 


stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNCAs).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
VARIOUS  SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  Messrs.  Roth,  Danforth,  Lu- 
GAR.  Stevens.  Muskie.  and  Robert  C. 
Byrd  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  entered  earlier,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:28  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1980,  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  29,  1980,  imder  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  Senate  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1980: 

In  the  Army 

The  following  named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3284,  3286.  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Abahazy,  Dan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abt,  Nanette,  392-€62-808. 
Abt,  Tracey,  L.,  392-662-796. 
Adams,  Barbara  J.,  272-669-272. 
Adrian.  James  C.  Jr..  216-788-506. 
Agulnaldo.  James  F.,  576-687-417. 
Alcover.  Rafael  A..  583-155-637. 
Alderman.  John  E.,  375-625-190. 
Alexander,  Gary  D.,  446-547-394. 
Alexander,  Jerome  A.,  247-964-392. 
Alexander,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford,  Ell  Thomas,  223-986-197. 
Allison,  John  H.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almay.  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amesbury,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amoroso,  Sarah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Etavid  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Dlanne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Dolores  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Reginald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnette.  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrlngton,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrington.  Lonzo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Joyce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Attwood.  Irene  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachman,  Mark  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Billy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bair,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balmanno,  Alain  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbin.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Debra  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Barnes,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnthouse,  Chris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrentine,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartell,  Rosa  Linda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholomew,  Bryan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugher,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beason,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beery,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beesley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begay,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benner,  WllUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Jennie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  James  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berman,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bester,  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bigelow.  Debra  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs.  Walter  P.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blsacre.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Edward  P.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloxom,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobb,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boiling,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bone,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bookbinder,  Vernon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boston,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounds,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowie.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Clark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon.  Llewellyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brant,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Ann  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodeur,  Marc  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogdon.  Janlgan  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Kevin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Todd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugg,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buholz.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bujno,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumgarner,  Ronald  L.,  239-989-4574. 
Burden,  Chester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Annette  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Weldon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cairns,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callender,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candla,  Ruth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caniano.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capparelll,  Cecilia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caraveo,  Jose  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carfrey,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartagna,  Carlos  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasslUy,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catherine,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavitt,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cedars.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Centers.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaconas.  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chewnlng,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlrio.  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Kelly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemons.  Hollise  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clepper,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Donald  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen.  Rudolph  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Collazo.  WUfredo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUey,  Jeffrey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon,  Angel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colston,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    "v, 
Connoly.  PaiU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contreas.  Bias  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Alvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  David  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copenhaver,  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corey.  Wesley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrigan.  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costigan.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Jennifer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creamer.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creamer,  Jimmy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crizer,  Scott  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cromwell,  Joel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutcher,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuddeback,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cudney,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culp,  Martin  J.,  U,  159-62^320. 
Culpepper,  Jimmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtln.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahne.  Scott  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daum,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Frank,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Pearl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Del  Re.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desslngue,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlne,  Stewart  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devito,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewitt,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devtritt,  Thomas  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlard,  Terence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  John  Z.,  22^90-4432. 
Dlpatrl,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dochnal,  Alfred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolac,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolinish,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnan.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorney.  Todd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Elizabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driver,  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drunmner.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond.  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubravcak.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumas,  Marc  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunning,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durfey,  Dwlght  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  Emery  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  Fred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durr,  Richard  F.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easter,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easterllng,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  Cynthia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Kyle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edsall.  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Corey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egenberger,  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eisel,  George  W.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eley,  Joe  B.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ell,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esposlto.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etherldge,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Philip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fahy,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fatora.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flgueroa.  Francisco.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Ward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Jordan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrick,  Kelly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fix,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flores.  Jose  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Bryan  L.,  259-13-343S. 


Foster,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazier,  Benjamin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French.  Larry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frenkell.  Wendy  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frey.  Jolin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Ricky  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puchs.  Erica  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuertsch.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugatt,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punk.  Foster  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaebeleln.  Tbad.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oagllamo.  Nick  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galarza.  Andres.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galgano.  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalyean.  Patrick  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble.  Sidney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gammons,  Alfred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garman,  Ashley  W.,  440  48  1380. 
Gamer,  Harry  C.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garra,  Neil  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garven,  Robert  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oass,  Gregory,  409-«2-4221 . 
Gee,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gianni,  Philip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giffin,  Brett  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gold,  Russel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode,  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooode.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodno.  Dualne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorbltz,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorski.  Frank  J.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grades,  MlreUle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grasberger.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Henry  P.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Lennox.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  Adelia  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Angela  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grinnell,  Edgar  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Diane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guidry.  Sharon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn.  Robert  Z.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guzik.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gwilliam,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Kimbal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Toby  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Dawn  D..  208-50--5214. 
Hammer,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammons.  Jeffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton.  Silvester.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmaty.  Borys.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Booker  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Herbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Dyflerd.  A..  246-0-2462. 
Harrison,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Beverly  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazlewood.  Lewis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heamey.  Catherine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaston.  Harve  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedrick,  Shirley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heiden.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  Debra  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henkel,  Louis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Bobby  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Diane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hem.  Julie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herold.  Brent  D..  393-60-1 199. 
Hess.  Thmnas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higglnrotham.  Osry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns.  William  F..  448^54-8950. 
Hill.  Charles  E..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Susan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUlard,  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlngula.  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Histen,  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  GeOTge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hodg«, 

Hodges, 

Hoffman. 

Hoggmrd. 

Hollowas , 

Holstead 

Holt.  An(  irew  1 

Holzhau4en 

Hoc^ier, 

Hoover. 

Hosklns, 

Hovey 

Howe 

Howie, 

Hudock, 

Hiigbes. 

Hughes 

Hunt, 

Hunte, 

Irlgoln, 

IsbeU, 

Jackson, 

Jackson, 

Jack«on. 

Jackson, 

Jarrett.  . 

Jaunais, 

Jayne 

Jennings 

Jeter, 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Johnson. 

Johnson, 

Johnson 

Johnston , 

Jones, 

Jones. 

Jones, 

Jones, 

Jones, 

Jones. 

Joyner 

Judd 

Judy, 

Julian 

Juntunel  i 

Kftnnlng 

Keeton 

Keith. 

Kelley, 

Kelley, 

Keninltz 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kestner, 

Kllgarlff, 

Kllpatrlc^ 

Kim. 

Klncald, 


Gregory 


Rolney, 


,  Ch<  ng 


Ja  redi 


Klnnibufgh, 
Klnter, 
Kirk  wool  I 
Kltchln 
Klaczak, 
Kline, 
Kline, 
.Kline, 
Knlgbt, 
Koblmai|n 
E^ramer, 
Kyle 

Lacomb€, 
Lambert, 
Lane 
Langley 
Larson, 
Latham, 
Late, 
Lauber, 
Laudan 
Lavln, 
Lechlak 
Lee 
Lee, 
Lee 
Legge, 
Leltzel, 
Lemay. 
Lemelln 
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Jick  S.,  2a6-»4-«902. 
)arlene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kim  E.,  42&-17-0174. 
H..  106-54-€205. 
,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  tlm  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•:  Tiomas  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jiille  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delores,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennifer  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  138-56-M)89. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  "aul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claude  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ames  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keltha  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Al^en.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
£.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Kim  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
$athryn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
t^aureen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R^th  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tames  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oail  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
()yntbla  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Victoria  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark  C,  030-^40-2603. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N4ncy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  bhn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

,  James  P.,  399-62-667S. 
Oavid  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wipiam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  E.,  018-^46-1769. 
Steven  D.,  586-60-^788. 
Jetrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  'jiTtn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  VlUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  Jr..  2.52-84-9793. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aobert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IfUUard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


G<  neva i 
Joiephl 
K<  nneth  1 
Ttomasl 
Tt  omas  1 
Junes] 
Do  jglas  ] 
,  Ke  It 


P«rry  ( 
,R>bert] 


Do:  laid' 
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,  Cha  'les 
,  Karin 
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Leonard,  Edrlella  A..  542-8&-6861. 
Leonard,  Kathleen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,  Prank  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lim,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsey,  Ray  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lisi,  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loefstedt,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Herbert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loney,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Russell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longanacre.  Edwin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loven,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovering,  Calvin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludowese,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luna,  Kathryn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyme,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Janet  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynd,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Kathleen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDougall,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack.  Gabrlele  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  Margaret  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacNeU,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox.  Cynthia  R.,  389-66-^888. 
Madera,  Jorge  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makarsky,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malave,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malley,  Kevin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manderville,  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manolis,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manuel,  Herman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marck,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark,  Herljert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marksteiner,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Aubrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Karen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Adrian  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Axel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martuccl.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  McKenley,  D.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathewson,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matto,  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayr,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  Marilyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArthur,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAuliffe,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCalla,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCauIey,  Henry  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCauley.  Mark  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClanahan,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellen,  Bumell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Barbara,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCreedy,  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullough.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDougall.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKelvey,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan.  Virginia  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon.  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendez,  Lourdes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendoza,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menken,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercado.  Jose  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercado,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merriman,  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf.  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckel,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJllak.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUano.  Leslie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Sharon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Sherman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner.  Anna  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlttlestaedt,  Joel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohn.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Monroe,  Gregory  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe.  James  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Dwlght  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lifoore,  Ira  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morales,  Pedro  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreen,  Jill  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  William  P..  299-48- 1366. 
Morln,  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosher,  Randy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  Wilma  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moynahan.  Aaron  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mrazek,  Cathy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muehlberg,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulvenna,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mimyon,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murph.  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  iUchael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Earl  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Susan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meff,  Ervln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Keith  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Rodney  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newfrock.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsome.  Eric  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrell.  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nykiel.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nykyforchyn.  Debora.  217-52-123. 
OBryan.  Padralc  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hern.  Lewis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohmann.  Kathryn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CLeary.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Debra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Greta  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olzewski.  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oskam.  Bastlan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Simon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxer,  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paine,  Marcus  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Painter.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palacios.  Darla  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pandolfl,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panton,  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Glena  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Raymond  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavllk.  George  P.  Jr.,  029--42-2217. 
Pax,  Edmund  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Charles  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  William  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearsall,  Mark  J..  389-74-^4096. 
Pearson.  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen.  Deborah  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelland,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perecko.  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez.  Guillermo  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Ricky  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlll.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrash,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plro,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portteus,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranke,  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Stephanie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preczewskl.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presswood.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  LoiUs  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlmm,  Howard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purcell.  Trent  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purvis,  Virginia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulgley,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quijas.  Carlos  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rainey,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausch,  Theodore  K„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ray,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Waymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hea.  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedbum  Cynthia.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddlngton,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beed.  Douglas  B.,  004-68-7U7. 
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Reed.  Maxlum  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchert.  Jack  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relss,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remmey,  Brian  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remmle.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remkawitz,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rentz,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reordan,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iRhelnlander,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads.  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard,  Diana  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  Susan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riese.  Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rleth,  Glenn  K.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnglieb,  DemUs  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsher.  Rhett  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlttweger,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivas,  Robert  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera.  Enrique.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Hector  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Carol  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rotjertson.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roeder,  Arlen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohrer,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUer,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosarlo,  Efraln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosello,  Roxanna  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosenblum,  Jay  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Bradley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roubert,  Hector  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rovegno,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowzee.  Ricky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy.  James  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffo.  Val  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runyan,  James  C,  298-44-60S1. 
Ryan,  Aileen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Paxil  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rzonca,  Mary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sales,  Millard  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saltsman,  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Martha  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Rodney  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santiago.  Carlos  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Satterwhite,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayles.  Calvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scally.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoffstall.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulthels,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuster.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soott,  MarshaU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Reginald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScovlUe,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaman,  Duncan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUga,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer.  Melvin  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Darren  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shillingburg,  Noeml,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoulders,  Jon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shreckengast.  Dan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slbick.  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sibley,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegel.  Pamela  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgrlst.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms,  Janice  D.,  148-58-282. 
Slmone.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  Ellen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Billy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Janet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lorenza  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Reginald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sollen,  Lowell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Soulvle,  DaneUe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speedle.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproul.  MerrUl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St  John.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stack.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley.  Frank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staten.  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stauffer.  John  H..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Celelta  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Eddie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterrett,  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Fred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Marc  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Tamara  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlmeare.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinson.  Terrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Donald  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Katherine  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Phillip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydenham.  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes.  Carolyn  A..  128-^44-2019. 
Tabb.  Emile  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talavera,  Marcos  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamplin,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Barry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Clay  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Davis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Mark  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Caroline  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Marilyn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompkins.  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompsen,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thwing.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tinker.  Dena  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Prank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travas,  Todd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlmm,  Benjamin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlplett.  Delrdre  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trolan.  Steven  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotter.  Pamela  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troutt.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubandt.  Dean  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Jerome  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Tanya  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tweed,  Daniel  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyree,  Barry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upperman,  Philippe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargo.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn.  Portia  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vavra,  Alvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasquee,  Adalgisa,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasquez,  Jesus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volk.  Christopher  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonder-Relth.  Bret,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Robert  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waibel.  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Carey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Freddie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner.  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Patrice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wegmann,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weitz,  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weston.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Debra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Laura  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltecotton,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicks,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wideman,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilds,  Margaret.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiles,  Richard  I.,  Jr.,  084^52-2786. 
WiUard,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WilUams,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Linda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUig,  Jill  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Angelina  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wilson.  Leon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlntels.  Juan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters.  Jayme.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolff,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wong,  Ming  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  Andre  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Vonnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wynder,  BudeU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yannello,  Raymond  A.,  113-^46-8113. 

Yates.  Leon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Embra  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yoimg,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  Samuel  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yurkanln,  Charyl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zankl.  Debra  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zett,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zimmerman,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  stu- 
dents for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2107.  3384.  3286. 
3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

Aaron,  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abemathy,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abernethy,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agosta,  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahern.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aklns,  George,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alaniz,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  Rodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Brannan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen.  Dale  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  Kerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Altland,  Sarah  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ames.  Matthew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Bradley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Eric  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Jane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews,  Gerard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angueira.  Carlos  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aquadro.  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Archibald.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atteberry,  Llnsy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey.  Todd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balek,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banks,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banse-Pay,  Monica  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bargeron.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barlow.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  John  I.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bamett.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barren.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barron.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry,  Robert  P.  n,  226-S8-2714. 

Barth.  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barthel,  Herman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartholomew,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bateman.  Dale  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bates.  Nancy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batt.  Bryan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baux,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beal,  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beard.  Darlene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beard.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaube.  Cheryl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker,  JuUa  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckum.  Henry  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckwlth.  Margaret.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belghey.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bellot.  Pamela  O..  418-82-27S7. 

Belva.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett.  Gene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berest.  Marlaime  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berkebile.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berlin.  Katherine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berloth.  Harold  A.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berqulst.  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bestul.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Blcoy,  Pre  I 

Bills,  Keni 

Blzer, 

Blacb, 

BlaUey, 

Blanchard 

Blanchard 

Bliss 

Block 

Bobertz. 

Bodnar, 

Boeh, 

Boettcher, 

Bohnwagn^r. 

Bolsson, 

Bond 

Bonhan 

Bonner. 

Bonsall, 

Bookman 

Boone. 

Borman 

Boson 

Boswell, 

Boubllk, 

Boutte.  Join 

Bow,  Stevep 

Bowen 

Bowen 

Bowles.  Da|irid 

Bowley 

Bowling 

Boyd,  Larr  r 

Boyle, 

Boyle. 

Brad  beer, 

Bradford, 

Bradford. 

Brannan. 

Brannon. 

Braun,  Wl, 

Breedlove 

BrefHe, 

Brescia, 

Bretzin. 

Bridgman. 

Brlggs 

Brlggs.  Jot^ 

Brinker 

Briscoe. 

Brlssey 

Broadhurs 

Broadway, 

Brogna. 

Brooks.  Jo4n 

Brooks, 

Brophy 

Brown,  DaAiel 

Brown.  Eri  : 

Brown, 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Bruendemjan 

Brvmettl 

Bruns.  Alai  i 

Brunson. 

Brunswick 

Bryant,  Ge 

Bryant. 

Buchanan. 

Buchanan 

Buchanan. 

Buckenhei^er 

Buckingha 

Buckmaste  r 

Bimker,  Lo^vell 

Burnett. 

Burnett. 

Bums,  Johfc 

Bums. 

Burrell.Li4da 

Burroughs, 

Butler,  Daition 

Butler 

Butler.  Rollert 

Byrd,  Mich  lel 

Bzowj'ckyi, 

Cabeceiras 

Cain,  Jame  i 

Cain,  Jo  El 
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D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alan  P.,  032^6-9816. 
v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3avld  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  -homas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
)  )aniel  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  :athleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  ouglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  arelyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
11am  G.,  n.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ben)amin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aid  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvin  D.,  427-1 1-5179. 
John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debora.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
n.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melissa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•t  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
en.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cain,  William  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canxeron,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Bryan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canedy,  Charles  D.,  013^2-5391. 
Carlson,  Chris  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Dele  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Barbara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartland,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashdollar,  Harlan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavano,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecelic,  Jerone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chait,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalberg,  Diane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlin,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champion,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chan.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chargualaf,  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesley,  Graig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesne,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstenson,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clervo,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claire,  Brian  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coger,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbum,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coldltz,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Maureen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier,  Curtis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Scot  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway,  Randall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coons,  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Cortez  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbln,  Dawn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordta,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornwell,  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costa,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowling,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Randall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Rodney  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crafton,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranford,  Teddy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cremislo,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creswell,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cricks.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crist,  Adam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronin,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosson.  Reginald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruse.  Clarence  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruze,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cubblson,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culclasure,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Kurt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daher,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Terry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daluga.  Catherine  A.,  025^8-1097. 
Daniel.  Sharan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  Otis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daub,  Kathy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty.  Bret  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davies,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Day,  Reginald  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Cindy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deare,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaton,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dechant,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dedman,  Marc  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehnel.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desroslrs,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desselle,  Rebecca,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detten,  Anne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick,  Robert  D.  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlerolf,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich,  Max  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlggs,  CurtU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlie,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diner,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dix,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doan,  Gilbert  E.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doctor,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowler,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doxtater,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drenner,  Damonte  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driesner,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  Kent  B.,  024-^2-0630. 
Duggan,  Ted  E.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumont,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunbar,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duplessls,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durant,  Brien  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyson,  Karen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagen,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earnest,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easterly,  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eblacas,  Natalie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmlster,  Brent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Jesse  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Edwards,  Kelly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eguizabal,  Angelo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehlers,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ekman,  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldridge,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elefante,  Ely  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elgin,  Susan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellington,  Jerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Ronnie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elowsky,  Kirsten  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emprlc,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erikson,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esarey,  Clinton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esch,  Michele  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eskridge,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estabrook,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estrada,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etnyre,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Etter,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paddis,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parineau,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrell,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Malcolm,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peener,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pehn,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pehrenbach,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feldman.  Jeanne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelllnger,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelton,  Lester  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perderber,  Scott  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pields,  Storm  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pincher,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plschbach,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Plsher,  Lorl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plte.  Marshall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltz,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Tamara,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Plannery,  Randall  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Rlckle  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pluker,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynt,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portner,  Billy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poss,  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Duane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fountain,  Alton  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franco,  Jaul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Ernest  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praser,  Kelly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frees,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frltzberg,  Dawn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pultz,  Ted  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fusilier,  Charmalne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GafHn,  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galland,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannon,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardockl,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Garglulo,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garman,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrell,  Joel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaspard,  Glaudis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gavin,  Cleveland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geary,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gede,  Jamer.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geisler,  Arnold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gemma,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geoghegan,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gertz,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giese,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUen,  Lester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllreath,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Rose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gnlffke,  Jefirey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  Steven  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Al  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Anita  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Fougere  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorec,  Jefl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosnell.  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabowski,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gralne.  Janmlchael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granata.  Salvatore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grass.  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grasse.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Gay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green.  Allen  L.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenberg,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  Colin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene.  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregg,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grewe,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grider,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffin,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffin,  Rock  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffin,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gronberg,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guthrie.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guy,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guzman.  Beatrlz  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gwiazdowski,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hafer,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hallscak,  Johathon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halsey,  Randy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halvorsen,  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Handley,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Hankey,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harley,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Allen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrUon,  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haswell,  Edward  A.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay.  Ralph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haywood,  Myra  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaven.  Ralph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegeman.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hehl,  Bret,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henley,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrlksen,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herlot,  Kirk  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herold,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershberger,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetherlngton,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Waymon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Shirley  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllllard,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Cary  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrata,  Andrew  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltzeman,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoe,  Nathan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoey,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holquln,  Heraclio  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hollingsworth.  Scott,  292-58-6E31. 
HoUoman,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUoway,  O.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holt,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Honeywell,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hood,  Lydla  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hooper,  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Home,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horsmann,  Paul  R.,  531-68  1347. 

Houston,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Howe,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howell,  Tony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hubbert,  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huck,  Leslie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hugglns,  Lyndon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hull.  Hayward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huller.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hummel  Karla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter.  Angelo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurd,  Karen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurd,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurley,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Button,  Joyce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutzky,  Paul  E.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Icenhower,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Illgen,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ingram,  Berad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IppoUto,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irlzarry,  Israel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irvln,  Victor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Isenhower.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ivy,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackman,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobson,  Carl  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarvls,  Cynthia  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeanette,  Leslie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jefferson,  Tom  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenkins,  Edwin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenness,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenny,  Pete  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  PrlscUla  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jewell,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Pulton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Kerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Matthew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Sllverlene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


JoUnen,  RusseU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Cynthia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dalton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Walter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordon,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jungck,  Clayton  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kacsur,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahanca,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ELallam,  Bobby  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  John  S.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapplan,  Barry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz,  Keith  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavollus,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  Patrick,  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeth,  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Brian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Marlln  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Claire  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenslnger,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersey,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kershaw,  Darrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllcoyne,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kim,  Jerry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klntlgh,  Debra  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrlangltls,  Jeffery,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klttredge,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

melnhample,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knade,  Stuart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knapp,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knles.  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Koch.  Virginia  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koeckert,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koenig.  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kohlheyer,  Curt  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kohlhoff,  Kris  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koonce,  PhlUp  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Korpanty.  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Korte,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kotlarz,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kowalski,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kratman.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krenltsky,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krlstiansen,  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kroese,  Coe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krueger,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kublak,  Alexander  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kucynda,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuelbs,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuyk,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lageman.  Wendy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lake.  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  Kirk  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lambert,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langlle,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larm.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lotendresse,  Glenn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lauderdale,  Allison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavellee.  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leach,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leadlove,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leavltt,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Alvln  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Clarence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Howard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Legler,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelbert.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leon,  Juan  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonard,  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  EvereU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Gregory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Unehan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llppert,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llsehora.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lister.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iflchael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B  mjamln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W?..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
»  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

(r  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iflchael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  tarah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J^icbael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D^d  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  230-9O-5568. 
>onard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
]  tennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
len  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  'atrlck  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CI  Tlstopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"31  rst  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L  iwrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clirls  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O^el  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
)  >avld  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iy  anus  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  ttephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
<  olleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^bert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  465-06-«637. 
.   K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PikUdy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  WUUam.  144-66-«)70. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M|cheUe  R.,  31 1-62-6370. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
;e  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
t  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MUler,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Leslie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUey,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milne,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milton.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlravalle,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Ronald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltiguy.  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohan.  David  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molnar,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monlhan,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Kermlt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moose,  PaiU  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreno,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morettl,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgese,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mourl,  Richard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudd.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulcahy.  Patricia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUer,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullin,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murane,  Steven  D.,  231-94^1917. 
Murdaugh,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Maurice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mxirrell,  Rickey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Matthew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nary,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Natter,  Lonny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Randy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Netzer,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuhalfen,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neulander,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nllsen,  BJorn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel,  Rodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Notsch.  Kirk  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NoweU.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogllvle,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oklta,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Susan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Karl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  James  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CNlel,  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'SuUlvan.  Reglna  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oujlrl.  Tlmon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outland,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outland.  Martinez.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Prankie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owre.  Dan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oya.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papal.  Victor  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish,  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkinson,  Randal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parma.  Prank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parry.  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pascual.  Partlck  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  Leah  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Chris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pautz.  Scott  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PawUk,  Eugene  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peccolo.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen.  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peerson,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pekowski,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penepacker,  Vance  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Percevlch,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Permar,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pert,  Ellen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters,  Bemadette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters,  Krlstlne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters,  Laura,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petrides,  Peter  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pfeiffenberger  Ste.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plcamo.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pickens,  Linda  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Bonnie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PUeckl.  Chris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnkerton.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnkus,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plttman,  Vlckl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Planto,  Evln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plourd,  Patrick  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Podray.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pole.  Deborah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PoUrels,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polonls,  Victoria  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ponder,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poole,  Rodney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Posey,  RusseU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pottlnger,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potts,  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poulson,  Forrest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Power,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prantl,  Carl,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pratt,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pratt,  ■nmothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prevou,  Michael  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price,  Rodney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pride,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puentes,  Carlos  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puryear,  Franklin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quantock.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quezada,  Manuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulnton,  Peggy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulterio.  Manbel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Radio.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ragatz,  Patrick  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rak,  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramcharan,  Bede  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramey,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramirez,  JuUo  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rant,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reaves,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redmond,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redwood,  Wniiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeves,  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rego,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belchert,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiner,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnlnger,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rendelro.  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reoyo.  PaiU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ressler,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoden,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridge,  Ross  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RldiUa.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlmbach.  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlndone.  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltz.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blvera.  Jose  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Rodney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rochte,  RusseU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bockrohr,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodrlguez,  Barbara,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogers,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogers,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boman,  Carlos  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomlch,  Keith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonten,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bose.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberger,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosenthal.  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boss,  Marshall  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BothcbUd,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budd,  Anthony  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rudolph,  Rodger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubl,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunge,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutherford.  Scott  A.,  222-54-812S. 
Ryan,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabelhaus,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backs,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailee.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saltsman,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  J.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
;olleagues: 

and  honored  to  be  asked  to 
morning,  particularly  in  view 
leading  role  of  the  U.S. 
more  than  a  decade,  in  forcing 
d  Administrations  to  focus 
issues.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  personal  impressions 
of  population  to  VJS.  for- 
do this  with  some  diffidence, 
n$uch  has  been  said  and  written 
by  professionals,  and  I  am 
demographer  nor  a  population 
my  experience  in  foreign 
I  lade  it  clear  to  me  for  many 
p<  ipulation  growth  vitally  affects 
)olicy  objectives  of  global  peace 
economic  and  political  stabU- 

rights  and  dignity. 
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human  race  hundreds  of  thou- 
to  reach,  early  in  the  last 
first  billion  in  number.  The 
was  added  in  only  15  years, 
1975,  and  nearly  two  billion 
added  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
decades  away.  There  is  no  dis- 
demographers  about  the  num- 
natural  disaster  or  holocaust, 
world  poptilation  of  about  4.3 
I  row  to  over  six  billion  by  the 
his  is  the  equivalent  of  more 
new  countriea  the  size  of  Ban- 
Just  about  as  poor,  since  90 
growth  win  take  place  in  the 
countries, 
nedia  have  made  much  fanfare 
of  the  population  crisis."  be- 
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cause  the  overall  growth  rate  appears  to 
have  peaked.  Tet,  even  projecting  a  continu- 
ing decline  in  this  growth  rate,  the  fact  is 
that  in-absolute  numbers  more  people  will 
be  added  to  the  world's  population  in  the 
year  2000  than  were  added  last  year.  This  is 
so  because  of  the  built-in  demographic  mo- 
mentum: tomorrow's  parents  are  already 
t)om— 45-50  percent  of  the  current  popula- 
tion of  developing  countries  is  under  15 
years  of  age.  still  to  enter  their  reproductive 
years.  Even  if  these  future  parents  sharply 
reduce  their  fertility,  the  sheer  numbers  of 
this  generation  ensure  a  continuing  growth 
momentum  for  several  decades. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  concrete  terms  the  ef- 
fects of  this  momentuml  A  given  population 
does  not  begin  to  stabilize  until  it  has 
reached  what  is  known  as  a  replacement 
level  of  fertility,  which  means,  for  practical 
purposes,  an  average  of  one  daughter  bom 
to  each  woman.  When  this  Is  achieved,  the 
demographic  momentum  continues  to  fuel 
population  growth  for  several  decades  (SO- 
TO years)  before  the  population  ultimately 
stabilizes.  Let  us  look  at  Mexico,  with  a  1975 
population  of  62  million.  If  replacement 
level  of  fertility  is  reached  by  the  year  2000, 
which  would  require  strenuous  efforts, 
Mexico's  population  would  eventually  stabi- 
lize 60-70  years  later  at  approximately  175 
million.  If  there  were  a  delay  of  only  20 
more  years  in  reaching  the  replacement 
level  of  fertility,  that  is,  by  2020,  Mexico's 
population  would  not  stabilize  until  it 
reaches  270  million. 

Looking  at  the  global  picture,  where  will 
this  planet's  population  eventually  stabiii;^? 
Optimists  say  somewhere  over  8  billion,  if 
the  one-daughter-per-woman  norm  is 
reached  by  the  end  of  this  century.  The 
United  Nations  estimates  11-12  billion, 
others  foresee  15  bUlion  or  more.  Thus,  at 
least  a  doubling  of  the  planet's  current  pop- 
ulation is  inevitable,  built  Into  the  demo- 
graphic dynamics.  At  issue  Is  whether  th? 
world's  inhabitants  will  triple— to  12  bli- 
Uon— or  more,  a  result  which  will  depend  on 
hundreds  of  millions  of  family  decisions 
over  the  coming  decades. 

For  global  population  will  eventually  sta- 
bilize— one  way  or  another.  The  relevant 
question  is:  tuider  what  conditions  of 
human  life  will  this  take  place?  Many  ob- 
servers seriously  question  the  ability  of  our 
planet  to  support  much  more  than  six  bil- 
lion at  anything  near  current  standards  of 
living. 

niTERRATIOMAL  COMPLACENCY 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  consider  population  as  a 
long-term  problem:  it  is  an  urgent  problem, 
because  delays  in  achieving  the  replacement 
level  of  fertility  are  portentous.  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  reality  of  this  situation,  the 
gravity  and  lu^ency  of  the  problem  facing 
our  generation,  has  not  sufficiently  pene- 
trated and  permeated  either  public  con- 
sciousness or  the  councils  of  national  lead- 
ers. There  is  a  recognition  In  the  abstract, 
but  an  unwillingness  to  accord  top  priority 
to  fertility-reducing  programs  and  policies. 
This  Is  so  because  the  effects  of  population 
growth  are  so  gradual  that  they  are  beyond 
the  time  horizon  of  most  political  leaders. 
Other  pressing  problems  crowd  in  for  their 
attention— the  immediate  takes  priority 
over  the  essentiaL 

So,  I  see  a  certain  complacency  in  the 
world's  attitude  toward  p>opulation  growth. 
In  industrialized  countries,  assistance  for 


population  and  family  planning  programs, 
and  for  biomedical  research  in  contracep- 
tion has,  to  be  sure,  grown  over  the  past 
decade.  But  it  is  at  derisory  levels  in  com- 
parison with  total  foreign  aid  and  total 
medical  research  expenditures.  In  less  devel- 
oped countries,  there  is  all  too  often  lip- 
service  to  the  importance  of  population  in 
development,  but  no  real  Integration  of  pop- 
ulation programs  into  development  strategy; 
a  modest  family  planning  program  is  tucked 
away  somewhere  in  the  health  ministry, 
reaching  only  a  relatively  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  populace.  At  UN  meetings, 
there  is  perhaps  a  passing  reference  to  pop- 
ulation In  conferences  on  development  or 
food  or  environment,  but  many  Third  World 
politicians  seem  far  more  interested  in  pre- 
senting lists  of  demands  than  In  acknowl- 
edging the  need  for  common  efforts  in  re- 
ducing fertility.  Even  our  own  President's 
Commission  on  World  Hunger,  in  its  pre- 
liminary report,  somehow  relegated  the 
population  factor  to  a  position  of  such  Inex- 
plicable obscurity  that  even  the  Washington 
Post  felt  constrained  to  comment  on  this 
treatment  In  a  recent  edltoriaL 

The  numbers  I  have  described  above  have 
profound  implications  for  our  national  in- 
terests on  a  planet  which,  we  increasingly 
recognize.  Is  a  finite  one.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  concluded  that 
there  is  hardly  a  problem  we  face  which 
would  not  be  easier  to  resolve  If  population 
problems  wre  lessened.  It  Is  worth  uncl'.r- 
scorin?  the  fact  that  there  are  no  energy  or 
resource  problems  per  se,  but  only  in  rel!'. 
tion  to  numbers  of  people.  If  the  world  does 
r.ot  a.i'Jiess  the  uncp'i'lying  cause,  our  ef- 
forts will  continually  lag  behind  gi-owing  im- 
balances and  strains.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
these  subjects  individually. 

POPULATION  AND  OTHER  GLOEAL  ISSUES 

Pood  and  Hunger  World  Bank  President 
McNamara  and  PAO  Director-General 
Saouma  have  recently  tried  to  call  the 
world's  attention  to  the  fact  that  food  pro- 
duction is  not  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth  in  most  paru  of  the  world.  Prom 
1970  through  1977,  per  capita  food  output 
in  the  market-economy  developing  countries 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  0.2  percent, 
and  dependence  by  these  countries  on  food 
imports  trebled.  Norman  Borlaug,  pioneer 
of  the  "Green  Revolution."  has  cautioned 
that  innovations  in  agricultural  technology 
can  only  buy  limited  time  to  control  popular 
tion  increases.  According  to  UNICEP.  tens 
of  millions  of  children  are  dying  annually  of 
malnutrition  and  related  causes. 

Health:  WHO  studies  indicate  that  preg- 
nancies during  teenage  and  after  thirty, 
close  spacing  of  children,  and  numbers  of 
children  (above  three)  all  have  demonstra- 
ble adverse  effects  on  the  health  of  both 
mothers  and  children.  In  many  countries,  a 
leading  cause  of  death  among  young  women 
is  complications  from  primitive  abortions  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  unwanted  children.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world,  mortality  rates 
appear  to  be  rising  as  a  result  of  malnutri- 
tion, diseases  related  to  crowded  living  con- 
ditions, and  effects  of  frequent  pregnancies 
in  weakening  both  mothers  and  infants. 

Illiteracy:  UNESCO  estimates  that  the 
numbers  of  Illiterate  are  rising  from  the 
current  700  million  to  approximately  one 
billion  by  the  year  2000;  there  is  evidence 
that  female  Illiteracy  may  rise  to  over  60 
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percent  in  the  poorer  countries  by  that 
time. 

Urbanization:  Flight  from  rural  areas  plus 
natural  growth  in  already  overcrowded 
cities  Is  causing  a  virtual  urban  explosion  in 
the  Third  World.  In  only  twenty  years, 
some  40  LDC  cities  will  contain  over  5  mil- 
lion inhabitants  each;  half  of  these  will  be 
over  10  million.  Including  Mexico  City  at  32 
million,  Calcutta  20  million,  Bombay  19  mil- 
lion, Karachi  16  million.  By  the  year  2000, 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Latin 
America  will  be  living  In  cities.  Provision  of 
jobs,  housing,  and  social  services  to  numbers 
of  this  magnitude,  over  such  a  short  period 
of  time,  presents  difficulties  hitherto  un- 
imagined  by  town  planners  and  govern- 
ments. 

Employment:  ILO  estimates  that  In  the 
next  two  decades  approximately  700  million 
more  people  will  enter  the  labor  pool  of  de- 
veloping countries— this  Is  more  than  the 
total  current  labor  force  of  the  industrially 
advanced  countries.  The  amount  of  invest- 
ment required  to  put  these  numbers  of 
people  to  work  is  astronomical.  And,  this 
comes  on  top  of  unemployment/underem- 
ployment reaching  40  percent  In  many 
areas. 

Environment/Resources:  The  world's  per 
capita  output  from  grasslands,  croplands, 
fisheries,  and  forests  has  already  peaked  in 
recent  years,  when  global  population  was 
between  3  and  4  billion.  Problems  of  water 
pollution,  soil  erosion,  and  deforestation  are 
becoming  major  international  issues  as  a 
consequence  of  overintensive  farming,  over- 
grazing, encroachment  of  cities,  and  uncon- 
trolled  Industrialization. 

Inflation:  Recent  studies  suggest  that  the 
contemporary  phenomenon  of  worldwide  in- 
flation is  being  affected  by  rising  demand 
associated  with  the  vast  increases  in  popula- 
tion. Many  commodities  are  becoming  more 
costly  as  supplies  dwindle  or  ftUl  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  demand,  or  as  they  become 
more  expensive  to  obtain.  The  case  of 
energy  prices  is  only  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample: a  depleting  resource  in  the  face  of 
rising  demand,  enormous  investments  re- 
quired to  lap  new  sources  or  to  achieve  a 
technological  breakthrough,  and  inflation- 
ary repercussions  tlux>ughout  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  including  the  critical  food- 
producing  sector.  A  recent  WorldWatch 
study  concludes  that  "everywhere  one 
turns,  limits  are  being  encoimtered  and  the 
effects  are  being  compounded  *  *  *  it  seems 
clear  that  the  world  Is  entering  a  new  period 
of  scarcity." 

All  of  these  factors  add  up  to  a  situation 
of  increased  potential  for  social  unrest,  po- 
litical Instability,  ma.ss  migrations,  and  con- 
flicts in  a  possible  scramble  for  land  and  re- 
sources. We  already  see  signs,  in  one  part  of 
the  world  or  another,  of  breakdowns  of 
order  and  services,  difficulties  in  gover- 
nance, and  strains  to  democratic  institu- 
tions. It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  has  national 
security  as  well  as  economic  Interests  affect- 
ed by  conditions  which  are  aggravated  by 
population  growth.  Disorders  abroad  will 
affect  our  own  unemployment  situation,  in- 
flation rate,  and  the  prices  and  availability 
of  critical  induistrial  raw  materials. 

THE  COLOUBO  DECLARATION 

The  situation  is  grave,  but  it  is  not  hope- 
less. What  is  required  are  determined  and 
sustained  gIol>al  efforts,  as  a  matter  of  top 
priority,  to  address  population  issues.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
once  again,  as  in  the  past,  might  consider 
V,  taking  the  Initiative— an  initiative  already 
'  sanctioned  by  international  consensus.  In 
Sri  Lanka  last  September,  the  first  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Parliamentarians,  rep- 
resenting approximately  60  countries,  issued 
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a  bold  document,  which  has  beocMne  known 
as  the  Colombo  Declaration.  Its  main  ele- 
ments are: 

A  reaffirmation  of  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action,  originally  ratified  by  136  na- 
tions in  1974  at  Bucharest;  in  particular,  the 
basic  human  right  of  Individuals  snd  fami- 
lies to  decide  freely  the  number  and  spacing 
of  their  children,  and  the  corollary  responsi- 
bility of  governments  to  provide  them  with 
the  Information  and  means  to  do  so. 

A  call  on  world  leaders,  development 
banks.  UN  agencies,  and  religious  leaders  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  population  fac- 
tors in  development  strategies. 

A  recommendation  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  (UNPPA). 

An  increase  in  external  assistance  for  pop- 
ulation programs  from  the  current  $400  mil- 
lion annual  level  to  $1  billion  annually  by 
1984. 

Greater  priority  to  research  In  contracep- 
tive development. 

An  acknowledgement  of  the  role  of 
women  in  development  as  a  critical  factor 
for  reducing  fertility  rates. 

PROGRAM  POR  ACTION 

How  could  the  U.S.  Government  take  up 
the  challenge  of  Colombo?  We  can  work  on 
several  fronts,  and  the  role  of  Congress  is  a 
critical  one. 

1.  International  Resolutions:  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  international  meetings  should  strive 
to  put  population  at  the  forefront  of  the 
world's  agendas.  It  is  important  to  get  ap- 
propriate resolutions  and/or  communiques 
in  such  forums  as  the  Special  Session  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly  next  summer,  the 
World  Health  Assembly,  the  UN  Conference 
on  Women,  the  Venice  Economic  Summit 
next  June.  Doing  this  will  help  to  create  an 
international  atmosphere  and  consensus 
which  can  encourage  and  make  it  politically 
easier  for  national  leaders  to  take  steps  to 
initiate  or  upgrade  programs  and  policies  to 
limit  fertility  in  their  countries. 

2.  Bilateral  and  MultUateral  Population 
Aid:  There  Is  clear  evidence  that  family 
planning  programs  do  work.  Something  im- 
portant Is  happening,  particularly  in  Asia 
and  parts  of  Latin  America,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  seek  out  family  plan- 
ning advice  and  services,  often  trekking  for 
hours  or  days.  There  are  several  success  sto- 
ries, including  China,  South  Korea,  Thai- 
land. Indonesia.  Colombia,  Chile.  But  glo- 
bally, only  the  fringes  of  the  problem  are 
being  addressed,  especially  In  South  Asia, 
the  Near  East,  and  Africa.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  Including  the  logistical  dif- 
ficulties of  reaching  tens  of  thousands  of 
scattered  villages,  the  lack  of  trained  para- 
medical field  workers,  the  indifference  of 
eUtes  and  officials,  often  the  opposition  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  a  pervading  fa- 
talism compounded  by  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  world's  goal  must  be  to  extend  family 
planning  information  and  services  to  all 
peoples  as  a  matter  of  urgent  global  prior- 
ity. To  reach  this  goal,  the  United  States 
should  consider. 

A  significant  expansion  of  VJS.  bilateral 
population  assistance  beyond  the  current 
$200  million  annually; 

An  iiuilstence  that  the  rest  of  our  aid  sup- 
port and  reinforce  demographic  objectives 
(along  the  lines  of  104(d)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act); 

A  major  increase  in  U.S.  support  to  the 
UNPPA,  which  is  one  of  the  better  UN  orga- 
nizations; It  is  Innovative,  active  In  countries 
where  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be,  and  exerts  a 
siffilflcant  multiplier  effect  in  attracting 
funds  from  such  other  donors  as  Germany, 
Japan,  and  OPEC. 

S.    Biomedical    Research:    Finally,    we 
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cannot  ignore  the  sertoos  disadvantacea  of 
all  existtnc  contnoepttve  methodb  trom  the 
standpoints  of  safety,  acceptability,  and  ef- 
fectiveness, as  maniferted  in  tmaooeptably 
high  dlsoootlnuanoe  rates.  I  have  become 
peiaonally  concerned  over  the  state  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  In  this  area.  There  is  a 
need  to  adapt  exlsttng  contraceptive  tech- 
nology to  the  particular  physiological  and 
social  conditions  of  developing  countries. 
We  simply  need  more  options. 

The  potential  benefits  to  all  mankind 
from  a  scientific  breakthrough  here  seems 
to  me  enormous  and  wide-reachinc.  in  com- 
parison with  many  types  of  disease-related 
research  which  attract  more  funding.  Tet, 
there  is  a  tragic  Inattention  to  this  subject: 
contraceptive-related  research  currently  at- 
tracts less  than  two  percent  of  total  medical 
research  funding.  Sdentlsts  have  told  me 
that  there  Is  a  corrriation  between  amount 
of  funding  and  the  extent  that  top-quality 
research  talent  is  attracted  to  a  given  field. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  expect  the  private 
sector  to  bring  f ortb  sustained  finanring  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty,  commercial 
unprofitablllty,  and  long  lead-times  in- 
volved. 

Therefore,  the  U.8.  Government  should 
consider  a  substantial  increase  In  biomedical 
research  fu(tdlng  to  UKW /National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  to  AID  for  basic  human 
reproductive  physiology  and  amdled  contra- 
ceptive development.  As  the  House  Select 
Committee  concluded  last  year.  "There  are 
few  areas  In  which  a  strong  commitment  of 
American  scientific  expertise  and  resources 
could  contribute  more  to  overall  health  and 
welfare,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world  as  a  whole." 

These,  then,  are  possible  programs.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  we 
are  involved  in  is  not  a  niunbers  game,  but 
rather  a  fundamental  effort  directed  at  im- 
proving human  lives  and  securing  human 
rights  and  dignity.  As  former  British  Prime 
Minister  Heath  told  the  Parliamentarians  at 
Colombo:  time  is  not  on  oiu"  side,  and  future 
generations  will  rightly  blame  us  if  we  fail 
our  responsibility.* 
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OPOmiAMA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Trtesday.  March  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  HTTiTJfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hem- 
orable  John  Paui.  HaiofBtscHifiDT  of 
Arkansas,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  today  introduced 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1980. 
This  biU  provides  that  veterans'  bene- 
fits shall  be  denied  any  Individual 
whose  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces  is  characterized  as  being  for 
misconduct,  unsuitability,  marginal 
performance  of  duty,  or  other  reason 
indicating  that  the  service  of  the  indi- 
vidual demonstrated  that  the  Individu- 
al was  unqualified  for  retention  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  commend  Congressman 
Hammerschmidt  for  his  leadership  in 
the  area  of  veterans'  benefits. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Spiedal  Inves- 
tigations, of  which  I  am  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  held  hearings  last  fall 
on  Congressman  RoBnr  Bbaso's  bill. 
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PO  ITER. 


Mr.   Speaker,    the 

invasion  of  its  neighbor 
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AS  Afghan  Quits  at  U.N. 

—An  official  representative  of 
fovemment  stunned  a  United 
ting  of  non-aligned  nations 
he  denounced  the  Soviet  inva- 

and  resigned  his  post. 
in  Ghafoorzal  asked  the  96- 
to  send  an  urgent  appeal  to 
safety  of  his  wife  and  four 
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The  meeting  unanimously  approved  the 
proposal,  and  Ambassador  Raoul  Roa  of 
Cuba,  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union,  lud  no  al- 
ternative but  to  send  the  cable. 

Obafooraai.  an  11 -year  career  diplomat 
said  be  decided  some  time  ago  to  condemn 
the  December  invasion  of  Afghanistan  but 
had  to  wait  for  an  "appropriate  internation- 
al gathering." 

"I  aak  the  non-aligned  nations  to  take  ef- 
fective action  against  the  invasion  of  my  be- 
loved country,  wtiicb  was  trampled  under 
the  heels  of  the  Red  Army,"  he  told  a  hast- 
ily simmioned  news  conference. 

Ghafooiaai  conceded  that  the  pro-Soviet 
coup  in  1978  "involved  some  reforms  wliich 
bad  the  support  of  the  Afghan  people."  But 
by  now,  he  said,  "even  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
alizes it  cannot  convince  the  world  it  is 
there  because  of  imperialist  intervention, 
and  the  liberation  of  struggle  under  way 
will  convince  the  Russians  to  withdraw." 

Ma.  Bkjounev's  Chutzpah 

Until  now,  the  ultimate  in  chutzpah  was 
the  man  who  murdered  his  parents  and 
then  pleaded  for  mercy  on  the  grounds  that 
be  had  been  orphaned.  But  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev may  have  set  a  new  standard  for  that 
splendid  Yiddish  word.  He  has  declared, 
with  a  straight  face,  that  "we  will  be  ready 
to  commence  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
as  soon  as  all  forms  of  outside  interference 
directed  against  the  government  and  people 
of  Afghanistan  are  fully  terminated." 

Outside  interference  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan?  No  fewer  than  70,000 
Soviet  troops  are  in  Afghanistan  to  support 
a  puppet  government  that  replaced  an  earli- 
er puppet  government,  the  leader  of  which 
was  summarily  executed  on  Soviet  orders. 

And  outside  interference  against  the 
people  of  Afghanistan?  At  the  very  moment 
Mr.  Brezhnev  was  spealdng  Soviet  troops 
and  tanks  were  pouring  into  Kabul  to  en- 
force martial  law  declared  because  the 
"people  of  Afghanistan"  rose  up  in  strike 
and  riot  against  the  Soviet  presence  in  their 
country. 

The  people  of  Afglianistan  are  inflicting 
such  heavy  losses  on  Soviet  forces,  in  fact, 
that  Mr.  Brezhnev's  govenunent  has  had  to 
acknowledge  publicly  that  Afghan  resist- 
ance is  stronger  than  expected.  The  puppet 
president  of  Afghanistan.  Babrak  Karmal,  is 
having  trouble  finding  enough  Afghans  to 
man  his  government.  A  cabinet  meeting  last 
week  erupted  in  gunfire  that  resulted  in  the 
evacuation  of  two  top  officials  to  hospitals 
in  Moscow,  one  suffering  from  what  charac- 
teristically imaginative  Soviet  officials  de- 
scribed as  "stomach  trouble."  (One  or  both 
of  them  may  have  died.]  And  on  Friday 
Afghan  diplomat  Abdul  Rahim  Ghafoorzai. 
handpicked  by  the  Soviets  to  "explain"  the 
Soviet  invasion  at  the  United  Nations,  chose 
to  defect  Instead,  calling  the  invasion  "an  il- 
legal action,  an  unjustifiable  action,  a  mis- 
calculation, and  a  grave  mistai^e." 

By  "outside  interference"  Mr.  Brezhnev 
«-as  referring,  of  course,  to  weapons  being 
supplied  to  Afghan  rebels  by,  among  others, 
the  United  States  and  China.  But  as  Mr. 
Brezimev  knows,  those  supplies  did  not 
begin  until  the  So^'iet  Union  had  already  so 
interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghani- 
stan that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Af  gtians 
had  taken  up  arms  against  it.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
small  arms  being  given  to  the  rebels  and  the 
vast  quantities  of  scphisticated  weapons- 
including  helicopter  gunships,  tanks,  rock- 
ets, and  napalm  bombs— the  Soviets  have  in- 
troduced into  the  country. 

Large  as  it  is,  though,  the  Soviet  presence 
is  not  sufficient  to  control  a  country  that  is 
notoriously  ungovernable  even  in  the  quiet- 
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est  of  times.  One  senior  official  in  Washing- 
ton says  that  the  Russians  would  need 
400,000  troops  to  achieve  their  goal  of  con- 
quest. That  would  produce  a  level  of  fight- 
ing and  bloodied  ttiat  would  make  the 
Soviet  iJnfoD  even  more  of  aa  intematioDal 
puiah  tlULB  it  is  already.  And  even  then 
there  would  be  no  certainty  that  a  con- 
quered Afghanistan  woidd  stay  conquered 
for  long. 

So  if  Mr.  Brezhnev's  chutzpah  cant  help 
Idm.  perliaps  liis  memory  can.  There  is  a 
precedent  for  the  situation  In  wtiicta  his 
army  finds  itself,  and  the  precedent  is  not 
America  in  Viet  Nam.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Finl&nd.  The  Red  Army  attacked  that 
small  but  courageous  neighbor  in  1939  and 
suffered  a  humiliating  defeat.  As  time  goes 
on,  the  Kremlin  may  wish  it  had  retreated 
from  Afghanistan  when  it  could  do  so  with 
reasonable  dignity  and  left  the  Afghans  to 
the  sequestered  independence  they  so  great- 
ly treasure.* 


A  VOICE  OF  REASON  ON 
SCHOOL  PRAYER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OFrAUrOBIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mrs.  Katherine 
Bridge,  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  follow- 
ing letter.  It  is  her  reply  to  a  Martha 
Roimtree,  president  of  the  Leadership 
Foundation,  a  private  group  in  this 
city  determined  to  have  Congress  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court  by  allowing 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Bridge,  who  taught  public 
school  for  30  years,  offers  a  refresh- 
ing, reasoned  view  of  the  school  prayer 
issue.  Her  opinion  is  worth  sharing 
with  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
who  see  all  opponents  of  school  prayer 
as  godless,  un-American,  left-wing 
radicals. 

The  letter  follows: 

Februart  26, 1980. 
Dear  Mrs.  Rountree:  Your  letter  concern- 
ing School  Prayer  was.  carefully  read  and 

you  have  stated  that  you  value  the  opinions 
of  other  loyal,  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens, I  ask  that  you  take  "7  minutes'  to 
read  my  letter  as  carefully  as  I  read  yours, 
and  to  have  the  courtesy  to  answer  mine. 

As  a  former  public  school  teacher,  with  30 
years  experience  in  a  metropolitan  area 
where  I  dealt  with  children,  and  adults,  of 
many  races  and  religions,  and  as  a  mother 
of  two,  and  a  grandmother  of  six,  I  feel 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  based  on  both 
experience  and  observation. 

The  American  Public  Schools,  and  the 
leaching  staff,  are  expected  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  where  the  phUosophy  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  self-respect,  respect 
for  others,  a  love  of  learning,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  excellence  can  be  accompanied  by 
good  teaching  of  both  basic  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Prayer,  as  well  as  religion  in  general,  is  a 
very  private  expression  of  one's  desire  to 
find  answers  to  questions  that  have  been 
aslced  ever  since  mankind  was  endowed  with 
an  inquisitive  brain,  and  the  ability  to  con- 
template, and  to  reason. 

Because  mankind  is  so  diversified,  this  re- 
ligious expression  has  been  developed  in 
many  forms.  Neither  the  method  of  pray- 
ing, including  bodily  positions,  nor  the  con- 
tent of  prayers,  has  ever  been  the  same 
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among  the  many  races  and  ptiQoeoptiies  of 
the  peoples  of  our  earth. 

Recognizing  these  basic  differences  in 
people,  our  constitution  specifically,  and  in- 
tentionally separated  church  and  school  in 
order  to  give  Americana  of  an  races  and  reli- 
gions  the  freedom  to  worship  as  they  so  de- 
sired. It  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  American 
ptiilosophy  of  personal  freedom. 

Asking  teachers  to  conduct,  and  diildren 
to  take  part  In  a  prayer  session  in  the 
aclioolroom,  is  to  deny  these  children  their 
privacy  of  expression  In  the  manner  their 
families  tiave  cliosen. 

You  have  cited  the  problems  in  our 
schools.  Public  prayer  will  not  solve  these 
deep-rooted  problems.  Drugs,  sex.  violence, 
etc.  in  our  so-called  "Jungles"  wUl  not  disap- 
pear until  American  citizens,  including  our 
legislators.  Judges,  public  officials,  business 
people,  school  staffs,  and  parents  clean  up 
the  corruption  and  the  disrespect  for  law  in 
their  own  lives. 

Compulsory  Public  Prayer  may  very  well 
add  Just  one  more  cause  for  conflict  among 
oxir  citizens. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  our  churches  are 
still  open,  and  still  free  to  conduct  public 
group  prayers— each  in  its  own  manner? 

May  I  aslt.  "How  much  time  have  you 
spent  reading,  observing,  and  consulting 
with  different  religious  groups  in  order  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  very  com- 
plex make-up  of  our  American  population?" 

We  have  thousands  of  well-behaved  and 
studious  young  people  in  our  schools  whose 
religions,  beliefs,  and  practices  may  differ 
greatly  from  yours.  Are  you  going  to  deny 
them  religious  freedom  in  place  and  manner 
of  prayer? 

In  conducting  a  prayer  session  in  a  class- 
room, in  all  fairness  to  all  religions,  one 
most  honor,  and  accept  kneeling,  sitting, 
prostrating,  ablutions,  prayer  shawls,  skull 
caps,  prayer  beads,  rosaries,  prayer  wheels, 
prayer  rugs,  chanting,  singing  etc.,  etc.  Are 
you  thinking  only  in  terms  of  your  own  reli- 
gious upbringing? 

Are  you  aware  of,  and  tolerant  toward 
those  who  are  Just  as  sincere  as  you  are,  and 
live  Just  as  fine  lives  as  you  do,  but  differ  in 
their  manner  of  worship? 

I  do  not  expect  to  change  your  opinions, 
but  I  do  feel  you  should  know  the  reasons 
why  so  many  loyal,  law-abiding,  and  intelli- 
gent American  citizens  do  not  wish  to  spon- 
sor a  law  which  will  solve  no  basic  problem, 
but  will  create  severe,  and  uimecessary  con- 
flict in  our  schools  among  the  diversified 
American  people— both  teachers,  and  fami- 
lies of  our  pupils. 

Let  us  keep  as  many  of  our  personal  free- 
doms as  we  can.  and  impose  as  few  manda- 
tory rules  and  regulations  as  possible! 

Let  us  attack  the  real  roots  of  our  prob- 
lems, not  try  to  sofve  them  with  a  panacea! 

Please  believe  me— I  am  not  a  "left-wing 
activist"  (to  use  the  language  of  Strom 
Thurmond),  and  I  do  not  have  any  respect 
for  persons  who  use  the  tactics  of  Madalyn 
O'Hair. 

I  am  a  conservative,  sincere  person  who 
wishes  to  sponsor  legislation  which  will 
really  solve  our  problems,  not  add  to  them. 
Since  I  have  tried  to  answer  your  questions, 
would  you  do  me  the  favor  to  answer  mine, 
so  that  we  may  better  understand  each 
other?* 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT  ISSUE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OrREPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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an  article  hy  Milton  Richman.  Bporta 
editor  of  United  Press  Interaational. 
i^peared  in  my  local  newspaper,  the 
Meridian  Star,  recently  cpuceming  a 
boycott  of  the  summer  Olympic  games 
in  Moscow.  Mr.  Richman  raised  scMne 
points  of  which  I  jwas  not  aware.  I 
think  my  colleagues  wHl  find  that  arti- 
cle interesting  and  informative  and  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Rboord: 

Youthful  Oltmmc  Axbixtb  Maxnra  Bio 
Sacuticbs? 

Nkw  York.— Everyttme  some  of  our  ath- 
letes start  talldng  about  how  much  of  a 
"sacrifice"  tliey've  made  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  Olympics  in  Moscow  and  what 
It'll  do  to  their  careers  if  they  fafl  to  go  be- 
cause of  a  iMycott.  I  get  all  choked  up 
inside. 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  tliat  their  ex- 
traordinary selfistmeas  is  sucti,  it  almost 
makes  me  gag. 

The  word  "sacrifice"  is  easy  to  throw 
around.  I  doubt  many  of  the  Olympic  aspi- 
rants who  use  the  word  can  actually  supply 
the  literal  meaning,  whlcti.  according  to  the 
dictionary.  Is  to  give  up  something  for  an 
ideal  or  l>elief. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  everyone  is 
called  to  make  some  kind  of  sacrifice.  That's 
part  of  everyday  life,  but  anytime  I  asso- 
ciate that  word  with  sports,  the  five  individ- 
uals who  come  most  readily  to  mind  are  Ted 
Williams,  Joe  DiMaggio,  Hank  Oreenberg, 
Bob  FeUer  and  Willie  Mays. 

This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  they  were 
the  only  ones  in  sports,  or  even  in  hasehall. 
who  made  sacrifices  during  World  War  n  or 
the  War  in  Korea,  because  there  certainly 
were  many  others  who  also  had  their  ca- 
reers interrupted  wliile  going  off  to  serve 
their  country. 

These  five,  however,  are  perfect  examples 
for  several  reasons.  First  because  each  was  a 
true  superstar  in  every  conceivable  sense  of 
the  word;  second,  because  each,  by  entering 
service,  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  to  break 
the  most  important  records  of  tiis  day. 
third,  because  the  cost  to  each  of  the  five, 
career-wise  and  money-wise,  was.  and  still  is 
even  now,  years  later,  incalculable,  and  fi- 
nally, because  each  could've  easily  gone 
around  moaning  about  what  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  he  made,  but  not  one  of  them  ever 
did. 

Ted  Williams  gave  up  five  years  of  his 
career  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  by  putting 
in  not  one,  but  two,  separate  hitches  as  a 
Marine  pilot.  His  air  craft  was  hit  by  ground 
fire  while  he  was  on  a  mission  in  Korea  and 
after  crash  landing  the  flaming  jet,  he  skid- 
ded 2.000  feet  along  the  runway  before  man- 
aging to  get  out  alive.  I  wonder  what  some 
of  our  Olympic  hopefuls,  who  complain 
about  a  boycott,  would  have  to  say  about 
Ted  WUliams? 

Or  about  Joe  DiMaggio,  who  went  off  to 
the  army  for  three  years  right  at  thepealc 
of  his  career  with  the  New  York  Yankees. 

Bob  Feller  was  only  23  when  he  entered 
the  Navy  and  remained  in  it  for  nearly  four 
years.  Feller  wasn't  given  any  soft  duty 
either.  He  was  a  guncrew  chief  on  the  U.S.S. 
Alabama  and  earned  eight  battle  stars. 
Before  going  into  the  Navy,  he  had  won  24, 
27  and  25  games  for  the  Cleveland  Indians. 
The  season  he  came  back,  he  won  only  five, 
Peller  finished  with  266  victories.  It's  con- 
ceivable he  would've  approached  360  had  he 
not  been  In  service. 

Willie  Mays  wound  up  with  660  home 
runs,  only  54  shon  of  Babe  Ruth's  record. 
Who's  to  say  he  couldn't  have  broken  that 
record  instead  of  Hank  Aaron  had  he  not 
put  In  nearly  two  years  in  the  Army  shortly 
after  coming  up  with  the  New  York  Giants? 

Hank  Greenberg,  who's  69.  Is  one  of  the 
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best  senior  tennis  tdayeis  In  the  eountiy 
now,  tiaving  won  the  Dewan  Cup  six  times 
in  nine  tries.  Back  in  May  of  1941,  be  was 
playing  first  t>ase  for  Detroit  and  was  the 
liighest  paid  player  in  the  majors  when  be 
became  a  private  in  the  infantry  at  Fort 
Custer,  WctL  Greenberg  was  only  SO  then, 
stm  at  the  top  of  his  career,  and  it  looked  as 
if  he  mi^t  have  gotten  a  break  when  he 
was  diadiarged  seven  months  later  under  a 
provision  rrleiring  all  those  men  over  as. 

"Ill  never  forget  the  day  I  was  diaeharged. 
December  S.  1941,"  be  said  as  he  sat  along- 
side me  recently  on  the  plane  coming  back 
from  the  Super  BowL  "Two  days  later,  I 
came  down  to  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  I  was 
in  and  somebody  said  to  me.  'Did  you  hear, 
the  Japanese  Just  bombed  Peari  HarborT". 

Greenberg  Immediately  reenlisted.  This 
time  he  pidted  the  Air  Force,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  earned  four  battle 
stars,  served  in  Cliina  and  participated  in 
the  first  land-based  Ixnnbing  of  Japan  In 
1944. 

In  all  the  time  he  was  in  service,  which 
was  nearly  five  years,  Oreenlierg  told  me  be 
played  basebaU  only  once  and  that  was 
whUe  he  was  at  Fort  Custer.  He  did  It  as  a 
favor  for  someone  be  knew  who  had  a 
brother  serving  time  at  Jackacm  State 
Prison.  Fort  Custer  was  going  to  play  the 
prison  team  and  the  man  who  knew  Oreen- 
berg told  him  it  would  be  a  big  feather  in 
his  brother's  liat  if  Hank  would  play  for  the 
Army  team. 

"I  agreed  to  do  it,"  said  Oreenberg.  "The 
Army  didn't  have  a  uniform  tliat  fit  me.  but 
when  we  got  to  Jackson  State,  the  prisoners 
told  me  they  had  one  that  did.  so  I  put  It 
on.  As  long  as  I  was  wearing  their  uiUform.  I 
said  I'd  play  first  base  for  them,  and  1  did. 
Generally,  the  prisoners  told  me  they 
rooted  for  the  visitors  against  their  own 
team,  but  ttiis  time  they  really  pulled  for 
their  own  fellows." 

Loudly  cheered  for  every  move  he  made, 
Geeenberg  went  four-for-four  to  lead  Jack- 
son State  to  victory. 

"That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  played 
baseball  in  the  Army,"  tie  said.* 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP  cauporwia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATZVBS 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  approach  the  registration/draft/ 
National  Youth  Service  alternative 
debate,  I  would  respectfully  commend 
to  the  House  a  recent  article  by  syndi- 
cated columnist  Neal  Peirce  advocat- 
ing the  National  Youth  Service. 

In  the  report  just  received  from  the 
President  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
107,  the  administration  concedes  that 
National  Youth  Service,  "is  tlie  most 
promising"  of  the  various  aiternatives 
to  the  draft  thus  far  proposed.  The 
report  of  course  also  states:  "There  is 
no  need  for  a  national  civilian  ser\'ice 
program  at  this  time.  The  AVF  (All- 
Volunteer  Force)  is  adequate  to  meet 
projected  personnel  needs  under  pres- 
ent planning  assumptions." 

If  the  AVF  is  not  adequate,  howev- 
er—and there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
return  to  registration  if  it  were  ade- 
quate—the National  Youth  Service 
concept  is  deserving  of  immediate  and 
careful  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Safi  Francisco  Examiner.  Feb.  26, 
1980] 
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benefits  for  the  civilian  volunteers.  "It's 
only  a  year."  McCloskey  notes,  "and  we  feel 
the  civilian  service  is  its  own  reward." 

Finally,  the  18-year-old  could  refuse  to 
volimteer  for  any  of  the  three  major  service 
opportunities.  But  that  individual  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  draft  (provided  vol- 
unteer enlistments  were  Insufficient)  until 
his  24th  birthday. 

McCloskey  presented  the  four  alternatives 
to  115  members  of  a  Washington  student 
inteni  group.  A  remarkably  high  number, 
66.  said  they  would  choose  the  two-year 
military  service.  Six  picked  the  reserve.  43 
said  they  would  prefer  civilian  service.  None 
picked  the  fourth  option  explains  McClos- 
key. "Once  you  accept  national  service  as  an 
obligation,  that  four-year  college  benefit 
looks  pretty  good  to  many  young  people. 
And  the  uncertainty  of  being  subject  to  the 
draft  for  six  years  is  not  very  appetizing. 

No  one  questions  the  Immense  obstacles- 
political,  administrative,  budgetary— to  in- 
stituting full  national  youth  service.  But 
there  would  be  great  benefits.  On  the  mili- 
tary side,  there  would  be  an  infusion  of 
middle-class  youth  into  a  volunteer  Army 
now  plagued  by  underenrollment,  low  skills, 
low  morale,  and  an  overrepresentation  of 
poor  and  minority  Americans.  Increased 
military  skill  and  cpmbat  readiness  would 
create  a  more  credible  U.S.  deterrent  to  for- 
eign aggressions. 

Domestically,  cities  and  runl  areas  would 
receive  a  desperately  needed  stream  of  vol- 
unteer help.  Many  urban  parks  today,  for 
Instance,  are  in  desperately  rundown  condi- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  national  interest 
demands  better  local  recreation  facilities  so 
that  people  can  avoid  long,  gasoline-consimi- 
Ing  weekend  and  vacation  trips. 

Youth  service  would  mix  young  people  of 
all  regions,  races  and  classes  in  shared  hard 
taslcs  and  a  common  adventure — an  experi- 
ence all  too  many  miss  in  our  present  strati- 
fied, and  in  many  ways  segregated,  society. 
It  would  defuse  the  entire  issue  of  register- 
ing women.  Obviously,  they  should  be  part 
of  a  general  youth  service,  and  the  chance 
of  their  ever  being  conscripted  into  the  mili- 
tary would  fall  dramatically. 

The  choice  between  potential  military 
conscription  for  an  unlucky  minority  and  a 
full  youth  service  responding  to  a  myriad  of 
real  national  needs  is  a  test-tube  case  of 
how  the  United  States  will  respond  to  the 
difficult  challenges  of  the  1980s. 

One  path  represents  timidity,  dlvlslveness. 
Inequity  and  selfish  protection  of  one's  own 
"rights."  The  other  bespeaks  confidence, 
unity,  a  sense  of  service  and  the  common 
good  and,  after  the  traumas  of  the  past  two 
decades,  a  healthy  and  unsullied  American 
patriotism* 
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called  RAPID,  "Resources  for  the 
Awareness  of  Population  Impact  on 
Development,"  was  made  at  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  food  and  popu- 
lation series  sponsored  by  the  Peace 
Through  Law  Education  Fun(L 

The  purpose  of  the  project,  carried 
out  by  the  futures  group.  Is  to  show 
leaders  of  developing  countries  the 
nature  and  the  magnitude  of  popula- 
tion factors  that  affect  their  progress 
toward  economic  and  social  goals. 

High  birth  rates,  declining  death 
rates,  the  percentage  of  children  in  re- 
lation to  the  adult  work  force,  and 
other  information  developed  In  the 
analysis  for  a  country  can  be  stored  in 
an  ordinary  cassette  or  computer  dislc. 

During  the  RAPID  presentation,  a 
computer,  small  enough  to  fit  under 
an  airplane  seat,  plays  out  in  color  the 
desired  information  on  the  large 
screen  of  a  television  set  or  monitor. 
The  demographic  and  economic  con- 
cepts conveyed  are  put  on  the  screen 
one  step  at  a  time  so  they  can  be  un- 
derstood by  observers  with  scant 
knowledge  of  demography. 

The  device  can  visually  represent 
projections  of  a  country's  future  popu- 
lation based  on  a  two-child  family  by 
2000,  a  three-child  family  by  2000,  or 
the  prevailing  fertility  level  of  six  or 
seven  children  per  family  through  the 
year  2000. 

The  population  growth  rate,  depend- 
ing on  the  fertility  level,  could  be  pro- 
jected as  a  redllne  rising  over  the  next 
30  to  40  years.  The  future  production 
of  food  in  a  developing  country  may 
be  projected  as  a  green  line  rising  over 
the  same  time  period.  Food  production 
per  capita  may  then  be  projected  as  a 
rising— or  a  falling  line. 

More  complex  relationships  may  be 
presented  including  water  availability 
per  capita,  the  costs  of  primary  and 
secondary  school  education,  and  the 
number  of  housing  imits  needed  for  a 
country  with  a  high  or  low  population 
growth  rate. 

RAPID  presentations  have  already 
been  made  for  Jordan,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Cameroon,  Morocco,  and  Senegal.  In 
the  near  future  they  will  be  shown  to 
high  officials  in  Honduras.  Tanzania. 
Costa  Rica,  Bolivia,  Panama,  Sudan. 
Nepal.  Ghana.  Rwanda,  and  Sri 
Lanka.* 


AMERICA  CANNOT  REARM 
PAST— ONE  REASON:  COBALT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  omo 
XS  THK  HOXrSE  OF  REFRESKKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
president  of  the  Peace  Through  Law 
Education  Fund,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
new  audiovisual  project  that  graphi- 
cally Illustrates  the  adverse  effects  of 
high  fertility  and  rapid  population 
growth  In  Tlilrd  World  countries. 

A   demonstration   of   this   project. 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

ormvASA 

n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
America  enters  upon  a  new— post-Af- 
ghanistan Invasion— era.  a  period  of 
rearmament  and  defense  mobilization, 
perhaps  the  most  important  question 
which  we  might  ask  ourselves  Is:  Can 
it  be  done?  In  an  article  appearing  in 
the  February  4  issue  of  Business 
Week— subsequently  reprinted  In  its 
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entirety  In  the  Washington  Post  "Out- 
look" section  of  February  10— entitled: 
"Why  the  U.S.  Can't  Rearm  Fast— 
The  Defense  Production  Gap."  that 
question  is  asked  and  answered  in  the 
xiGcr&dvc 

Not  siuprisingly  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  closely  followed 
what  can  only  be  -described  as  the  na- 
tional disgrace  of  America's  nonexis- 
tent strategic  and  critical  mineral 
policy,  one  of  the  central  reasons 
behind  America's  inability  to  rearm 
fast  is  the  critically  tight  supply  of 
certain  vital  minerals  such  as  cobalt. 
As  the  article  points  out: 

The  U.S.  gets  most  of  Its  cobalt  from 
Zaire,  which  cut  off  its  exports  in  1978 
during  internal  strife  largely  fomented  by 
theSoviets. 

The  answer  to  such  supply  con- 
straints is  in  part  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  development  of  domestic 
sources.  America  has  but  one  area  con- 
tainin^r  economically  viable  cobalt  de- 
posits—the "cobalt  trend"  in  and  near 
the  Blackbird  Mine  in  Idaho.  Yet 
parts  of  tlUs  cobalt  trend  may  never  be 
explored  and  developed  if  the  30,000 
to  50,000  acres  comprising  the  area  is 
included  in  wilderness. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness  bill  will  come 
before  the  House.  The  Interior  Com- 
mittee voted  last  week  by  a  margin  of 
23  to  15  to  exclude  from  wilderness 
the  Idaho  cobalt  trend  for  some  of  the 
very  reasons  discussed  in  the  Business 
Week  article.  It  is  vital  for  America's 
future  that  that  cobalt  area  remain  in 
nonwildemess  so  that  it  might  supply 
at  least  a  part  of  America's  needs  for 
that  essential  mineral. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  I  insert  the  article, 
"Why  the  U.S.  Cant  Rearm  Past"  in 
the  Rbcorb  at  this  point: 

Wht  the  U.S.  CAir'T  Rearm  Past 

For  the  first  time  since  the  hair-trigger 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  nearly  18  years  ago. 
the  U.S.  faces  the  very  real  possibility  of  a 
military  showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  so  far  President  Carter  has  only 
threatened  further  economic  reprisals  if  the 
Soviets  remahi  in  AXghanistan,  be  has 
warned  the  Kremlin  that  the  U.S.  »tU  take 
military  action  if  Russian  troops  invade 
Pakistan  or  Iran.  To  back  his  policy.  Carter 
Is  moving  to  beef  up  U.S.  firepower  as  fast 
as  he  thinks  the  economy  and  his  domestic 
programs  can  stand  the  strain.  If  the  new 
military  budgets  are  approved,  the  nation 
will  spend  $100  billion  more  (In  real  dollars) 
for  defense  between  now  and  1985  than  was 
previously  planned. 

But  the  defense  speedup  will  be  hard  to 
accomplish.  Much  of  the  increased  spending 
is  to  be  for  hardware— procurement  of  new 
weapons  and  stepups  in  the  production 
rates  of  operational  ones.  There  are  grave 
doubts  in  Washington  and  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry that,  barring  declaration  of  a  nation- 
al emergency,  the  nation  has  the  industrial 
capacity  to  produce  enough  hardware  soon 
enough  to  count  While  many  of  the  prime 
defense  contractors  stand  ready  to  mobilize 
their  own  facilities,  the  underlying  industri- 
al base  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  since 
the  Vietnam  war.  Thus,  most  of  the  indus- 
try's subcontractors,  who  furnish  materials, 
components,  and  subsystems  for  weapons, 
already  have  all  of  the  work  they  can 
handle. 

"We  are  already  revved  up  to  100  percent 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

due  to  tremendous  commercial  demand," 
says  Joseph  R.  Carter,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  Wyman-Ciordon  Co.,  a  major 
supplier  of  forgings.  "If  the  military  comes 
in  on  top  with  new  requirements,  there  will 
be  real  problems." 

Because  the  potential  shortages  cut  to  the 
core  of  the  industrial  economy,  they  will 
constrain  the  prociu^ment  of  all  types  nf 
military  hardware.  And  there  are  few.  If 
any.  categories  of  weapons  that  would  not 
need  to  be  procured  if  the  cold  war  contin- 
ues to  heat  up.  A  near-term  change  in  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  program  is  unlikely. 
But  to  project  VS.  power  abroad,  the  Pen- 
tagon says,  it  will  need  more  tactical  air- 
craft, missiles,  tanks,  and  guns,  and  the  elec- 
tronic systems  to  back  them  up.  A  strategic 
buildup  now  seems  likely,  too.  And  even  am- 
munition may  be  a  problem. 

THE  KEY  PROBLEMS 

The  most  severe  constraints,  though,  will 
be  on  aerospace  systems,  because  they  must 
compete  for  resources  with  a  superheated 
commercial  aircraft  business.  The  key  prob- 
lem areas: 

Large  forgings  and  castings:  Only  three 
U.S.  suppliers,  for  example,  can  make  the 
big  forgings  that  are  the  backbone  of 
today's  airplanes. 

Bearings:  Some  military  aireraft  later  this 
year  will  be  built  without  engines  because 
strikes  exacerbated  a  shortage  of  qualified 
suppliers  of  these  parts. 

Machining  capacity:  Spindle  time  is  al- 
ready short  for  the  big,  complex  parts  used 
in  airframes,  and  new  tools  carry  long  deliv- 
ery times. 

Semiconductors:  A  growing  shortage  of  in- 
tegrated circuits  is  slowing  the  production 
of  military  electronic  systems. 

Metals:  Titanium,  cot>alt,  and  chromium 
are  all  in  critically  tight  supply;  some  spe- 
cialty steels  are  also  becoming  very  hard  to 
get. 

Manpower:  Competition  is  already  fierce 
for  engineers,  technicians,  and  skilled 
labor— especially  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  indicat 
ed  by  the  lead  times  on  key  aerospace  items. 
Among  the  longest  are  those  for  heavy  forg- 
ings, which  can  exceed  two  years.  The  wait 
for  many  castings  is  a  year  or  more.  Lead 
times  for  bearings  and  fasteners  range  from 
30  weeks  to  more  than  three  times  that. 
Some  types  of  machining  jobs  are  being 
booked  more  than  two  years  ahead. 

•We  have  very  little  capability  for  surge 
production,"  says  Lieutenant  General  Alton 
D.  Slay,  who  heads  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command.  "It  would  take  Draconian  meas- 
ures to  get  more  military  aircraft  out  of  our 
industry  beyond  what  it  is  now  producing." 

Such  measures  may  yet  come.  "The  Rus- 
sian bear  is  out  of  the  cage,"  says  Dale  W. 
Church.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  defense 
for  research  and  engineering  and  the  Penta- 
gon's procurement  boss,  "and  we  have  got  to 
be  able  to  respond." 

Most  defense  production  experts  believe 
that  the  Pentagon  wUl  have  to  use  its  power 
to  set  priorities  to  push  military  orders 
ahead  of  civilian  orders.  If  it  does,  a  big 
loser  would  be  commercial  aircraft  produc- 
tion. And  that,  in  turn,  would  have  broader 
ramifications:  commercial  airplane  sales  ac- 
counted for  $9.5  billion  on  the  plus  side  of 
the  U.S.  trade  balance  last  year.  And  the 
airlines  badly  need  the  new.  more  efficient 
planes  to  cut  their  soaring  energy  costs. 

In  part,  the  industrial  bottleneck  is  the 
result  of  on-agaln.  off-agahi  defense  budg- 
ets. Thousands  of  suppliers  dropped  out  of 
the  defense  business  during  the  funding 
slump  of  the  early  19703.  and  others  have 
been  reluctant  to  gear  up  because  they  fear 
another  bust.  In  addition,  the  defense  deliv- 
ery system  is  clogged  with  work  on  weapons 
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committed  to  overseas  aistomers  under  the 
government-sponsored  program  of  foreign 
military  sales.  Such  sales  have  topped  $50 
billion  over  the  last  five  years. 

But  what  really  turned  a  tight  supply  situ- 
ation into  a  full-scale  crunch  aas  the  stepup 
in  commercial  aircraft  production.  Two 
years  ago.  Boeing  Co.,  in  particular,  began 
to  tie  up  subcontractors,  labor,  and  materi- 
als for  its  new  757  and  787  airliners.  Almost 
overnight,  the  industry's  production  rates 
tripled,  and  in  1980  commercial  aerospace 
sales  are  expected  to  reach  $20.2  billion, 
topping  sales  of  the  defense  segment  for  the 
first  time. 

At  the  same  time,  semiconductors— the 
vitals  of  such  electronic  systems  as  radars, 
underwater  surveillance,  and  missile  guid- 
ance—are in  tight  supply  liecause  of  t>oom- 
ing  demand  in  autos,  TV  games,  and  other 
consumer  markets.  Lead  times  for  deliveries 
of  some  integrated  circuits  now  run  to  12 
months,  compared  to  5  a  year  ago,  says  Jack 
L.  Bowers.  CEO  of  Sanders  A.ssociates  Inc. 

The  production  jam  finds  the  U.S.  with  Its 
inventory  of  many  tactical  weapons  at  a  low 
sUte.  Washington  would  like  to  equip  Paki- 
sUn  with  $400  million  worth  of  weapons- 
artillery,  helicopters,  antitank  weapons,  and 
fixed-wing  aircraft— but  it  is  clear  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  stripping  them  from 
U.S.  forces,  as  was  done  to  resupply  Israel 
during  the  Yom  Kippur  war  of  1973.  "You'd 
think  that  that  war  would  have  taught  us  a 
lesson."  declares  one  Pentagon  colonel,  "but 
we're  in  just  as  sorry  shape  for  badiup 
equipment  now  as  we  were  then." 

Ammunition  is  also  short.  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  (D-Ga.),  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  ciiarges  that 
"every  bullet  and  shell  fired  by  the  Army  in 
a  Middle  East  war"  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  drawing  down  "our  dangerously  inad- 
equate stocks  marked  for  Europe."  And 
some  of  the  more  complex  ammo,  such  as 
antitank  rounds,  requires  high  alloy  steel 
and  sophisticated  production  machinery— 
both  long  lead-time  items.  "If  there  is  a 
sudden  increase  in  demand."  sas's  Edward  J. 
McElliott.  vice-president  of  Chamberlain 
Mfg.    Corp.,    "there    could    be    a    serious 

crunch." 

Whether  the  new  Administration  program 
will  solve  such  problems  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  President  is  sending  to  Congress  a  de- 
fense budget  request  calling  for  $157.5  bil- 
lion of  appropriations— a  real  increase,  as- 
suming a  7.5  percent  Inflation  rate,  of  5  per- 
cent over  the  level  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  rate  of  Increase  is  to  be  maintained 
through  1985,  by  which  time  annual  appro- 
priations will  have  reached  $250  billion— 
and  actual  outlays.  $230  billion— assuming 
an  average  annual  inflation  rate  of  6.7 
p)ercent. 

The  question  is  whether  the  money  tar- 
geted for  hardw  are  can  actually  be  spent  A 
backlog  of  Defense  appropriations— funds 
coQunitted  to  defense  projects  but  not  yet 
spent— has  been  piling  up  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury In  recent  years  (page  84).  The  barklog. 
mostly  procurement  dollars,  now  totals 
more  tl'an  $80  billion. 

Yet  many  U.S.  defense  analysts  are  con- 
vinced tliat  Carter's  budget  projections  are 
far  too  low.  A  recent  report  prepared  for  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  predicts,  in 
an  extreme  example,  that  the  U.S.  defense 
budget  will  have  to  rise  to  $1  trillion  annual- 
ly by  1985- four  times  what  the  Administra- 
tion now  plans— to  "simply  hold  its  own"  In 
the  renewed  arms  race  with  the  Russians. 

Underlying  this  premise  is  the  presumed 
need  not  only  for  stepped-up  production  of 
tactical  weapons  but  also  for  a  whole  array 
of  new  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems, especially  now  that  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  (SALT  II)  seems  to 
be  stillborn.  Such  systems  might  include 
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weapons  as  a  costly  high-energy 
in  space  to  knock  down  inter- 
ballistic  missiles.  A  better  bet. 
the  B-1  bomber,  designed  by 
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however,  typifies  the  mixed  pic- 
industrial  preparedness.  Rockwell 
its   production   tooling   for   the 
t  claims  that  it  could  obtain  the 
But   Bastian   "Buz"   Hello. 
>f    Rockwell's    Aircraft    Group, 
the  company  might  not  be  able 
supplies  in  what  he  caUs  a 
market.  And  one  subcon- 
notes:    "In    retrospect, 
lucky  the  B-1  wasn't  authorized 
If  it  had  been  .  .  .  that 
been  the  straw  that  broke  the 
.\nother  such  straw  could  be 
giant  new  CX  military  trans- 
the    Administration    wants   to 
he  next  few  years  at  a  total  cost 
billion.  These  would  carry  the 
and  equipment  of  the  pro- 
rapi^-deployment  force.  Roy  A.  An- 
of  Lockheed  Corp.,  hopes 
version  of  his  company's 
will  be  chosen  as  the  CX.  But 
that  he  might  have  to  build  sat- 
around  the  country  to  t^p  fresh 
lources. 
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production  projrams,  one 

for  a  stepup  is  the  Navy's 

interceptor,    built    by 

<  :^orp.  The  Soviets  have  built  up  a 

arsenal  of  cruise  missiles  that 

lajunch  against  the  C.S.  fleet  from 

bombers,  and  surface  ships,  and 

with  their  long-range  Phoenix 

spread  thinly.  "We  could  t>e 

high  attrition  rate  of  F-14s  and 

l^kUp."  grimly  notes  a  Pentagon 

M4anwhile.  the  plane's  production 

by  previous  defense  budget 

is    minuscule— about     2'ii    a 

M.    Skurla,    president   of 

erospace  Corp.,  sees  no  possibil- 

surge  on  his  lines,  noting, 

mt)re  work  than  we  have  people  or 

handle." 

Illustrates  another  key  catch-up 
the  U.S.— the  sophistication  of 
The  Navy  originally  planned  to 
l^ian  700  F-14S  at  atout  (12  mil- 
but  cut  the  order  to  429  when 
to  $25  million  a  copy.  "There 
tendency  to  buy  increasingly 
s^tems   in  smaller  quantities— a 
to  pay  four  to  five  times  as 
to  get  an  increment  of  capabil- 
Phillp  C.  Norwlne,  Bell  Helicop- 
s  vice-president  for  U.S.  govern- 
That  stretches  develop- 
iind  delays  production. 

is  a  growing  belief  In  the  Pen- 
in  industry  that  the  U.S.  must 
high  technology.  The  nation 
says  Norwine,  more  toward  "the 
philosophy  of  adequate  quality  in 
cuaritity."  That  could  speed  up 
but  "sufficient  quantity,"  it 
w|U  be  hard  to  come  by  and  will 
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weapon    system    that    will    be 

itumbers  in  the  event  of  a  near- 

is  the  A-10  aircraft,  built  by 

Ifepublic  Co.  The  Air  Force's  Slay 

A-10,  with  its  thunderous  30- 

antitank  gun  and  arsenal  of 

missiles,  as  "very  Important  for 

subport  of  ground  troops,  especial- 

b  fginning  stages  of  combat."  The 

las  acquired  300  of  the  planes 

to  accelerate  their  12-a-month 

rate  to  a  planned  buy  of  733.  But 

Tuohy,  vice-president  and  direc- 
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tor  of  administration  and  material  for  Fair- 
child,  says,  "We're  at  our  peak  right  now." 
He  explains  that  he  could  double  the  capac- 
ity of  his  Long  Island  plant  in  six  months, 
"but  it  wouldn't  do  us  any  good^we  can't 
get  materials." 

One  of  Tuohy's  key  problems  is  forgings. 
The  big  forgings  that  make  up  the  A-lO's 
main  frame,  for  example,  have  to  be  ordered 
114  weeks  in  advance  from  Wyman-Oordon. 
one  of  only  three  forging  companies  with 
presses  big  enough  to  do  the  Job.  "We  can't 
handle  any  additional  demand,  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from."  says  Wyman-Oor- 
don's  Carter. 

And  forgings.  of  course,  are  a  problem  not 
only  for  the  primes  but  for  many  of  the 
other  subcontractors  who  supply  the 
primes.  Parker  Hannifin  Corp.,  which 
makes  the  main  flight  controls  for  the  Air 
Force's  F-16  fighter  and  the  Navy's  F-18 
fighter,  has  to  order  its  forgings  60  to  80 
weeks  ahead.  And  that  pushes  the  compa- 
ny's total  lead  time  to 'deliver  systems  to 
General  Dynamics,  McDonnell  Douglas,  and 
Northrop  to  two  years  or  more. 

A  squeeze  on  critical  materials  is  also  trou- 
blesome to  primes  and  subcontractors  alike. 
The  titaiiium  armor  for  the  A-10,  for  exam- 
ple, must  be  ordered  92  weeks  ahead.  Even 
more  urgent,  though,  is  the  threatened 
shortage  of  cobalt  and  chromium.  These  are 
key  ingredients  of  the  engines  that  power 
both  military  and  commercial  aircraft.  They 
will  also  be  used  in  the  engine,  made  by 
Avco  Corp..  that  will  power  the  new  XM-1 
tank  to  be  built  by  Chrysler  Corp-,  sched- 
uled to  start  in  production  this  year,  and 
James  R.  Kerr,  Avco's  chairman  and  CEO, 
is  worried  about  getting  bold  of  castings 
that  use  such  alloys. 

STOCKPILE  TROUBLES 

The  U.S.  gets  most  of  its  cobalt  from 
Zaire,  which  cut  off  its  exports  in  1978 
during  internal  strife  largely  fomented  by 
the  Soviets.  Now  the  U.S.  is  developing  a 
cobalt  mine  in  Idaho,  but  it  will  produce 
only  3  million  to  5  million  lb.  a  year— only 
20  percent  of  current  annual  consumption. 
It  is  possible  to  substitute  for  cobalt,  but 
chromium  still  is  Indispensable.  Most  chro- 
mium comes  from  Russia,  Rhodesia,  and 
South  Africa.  While  South  Africa  is  the 
most  reliable  source,  even  that  source  could 
be  cut  off  in  time  of  war. 

The  U.S.  stockpile  of  strategic  materials, 
it  appears,  may  not  be  much  help.  It  is 
badly  in  arrears  in  cobalt,  some  t^iies  of 
chromium,  and  titanium;  it  is  also  short  of 
its  goals  in  such  other  essential  materials  as 
the  platinum-group  metals,  which  include 
iridium  and  palladium.  Moreover,  the  qual- 
ity of  some  of  the  metal  in  the  stockpile  is 
highly  questionable.  "If  you  loois  at  what's 
in  the  stockpile,"  says  Willi.im  L.  Swager, 
head  of  materials  research  at  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute's  Columbus  Laboratories, 
'we're  really  in  trouble." 

Almost  as  basis  as  the  materials  lag  is  the 
manpower  lag.  In  a  recent  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn.,  an  im- 
portant component  of  the  defense  business, 
70  percent  of  its  members  reported  worri- 
some shortages  of  technical  workers.  Says 
the  association's  president,  James  A.  Gray: 
"We're  facing  one  of  the  greatest  skill  short- 
ages in  the  history  of  this  country." 

While  chronic  everywhere,  manpower 
pains  are  particularly  acute  in  California.  A 
big  part  of  the  problem,  say  many  aerospace 
executives,  is  Boeing's  aggressive  courting  of 
engineers  and  technicians.  But  Boeing  is  not 
the  only  contractor  to  benefit  from  an  epi- 
demic of  job-hopping.  Forced  to  abide  strict- 
ly by  Washington  wage  guidelines  if  they 
wish  to  continue  doing  goveriunent  busi- 
ness, defense  contractors  cannot  issue  fat 
raises.   "That   means,"   says   Avco's   Kerr, 
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"that  the  engineer  can  better  himself  and 
take  a  quantum  Jump  tn  salary  by  going  to 
work  for  someone  else — and  our  engineers 
are  doing  Just  that." 

Avco  has  its  headquarters  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  Kerr  claims  that  some  of  the  engi- 
neers he  has  lost  to  West  Coast  aerospace 
companies  got  salary  boosts  of  35  percent  to 
40  percent.  But  some  defectors  are  moving 
right  out  of  the  industry  into  such  high- 
paying  businesses  as  oil  drilling  and  elec- 
tronic toys.  James  H.  MacDonald,  corporate 
vice-president  for  persormel  at  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.,  says  that  his  company  has 
had  to  revamp  its  recruiting  programs  "to 
personalize  what  we're  doing."  And  it  is  in- 
tensifying its  efforts  to  lure  employees  from 
other  companies  through  such  tactics  as 
radio  and  newspaper  advertising. 

Some  industry  sources  think  that  the  en- 
gineering manpower  problem— a  reversal  of 
the  glut  of  the  early  1970s— will  ease  once 
again  as  more  engineering  students,  now  en- 
rolled in  colleges,  become  available  for  hire. 
But  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  miss- 
ing—or recalcitrant— subcontractors  may 
not  be  so  straightforward.  Many  companies 
once  bid  eagerly  on  defense  contracts.  They 
built  up  their  resources  to  handle  them  but 
then  suffered  in  the  aerospace  slump  of  the 
early  1970s,  and  they  have  just  disappeared. 
And  others  steadfastly  refuse  to  expand. 
They  are  concerned,  explains  Patrick  S. 
Parker,  chairman  of  Parker  Haimlfin, 
"about  having  to  go  out  and  make  capital 
expenditures  to  take  care  of  peaking  govern- 
ment demand  and  then  having  government 
say  'thanks'  and  walk  away." 

BLOWING  HOT  AND  COLD 

One  company  that  got  biuned  is  Blaw 
Knox  Foundry  &  Mill  Machinery  Inc.,  the 
sole  producer  of  turret  and  hull  castings  for 
the  M-60  tank  in  its  East  Chicago  plant.  In 
the  mid-1970s  the  Army  pushed  the  compa- 
ny to  open  a  second  foundry  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  so  that  it  could  replace  the  tanks 
shipped  to  Israel  in  the  Yom  Klppur  war. 
Now,  M-60  production  has  been  cut  back  to 
make  room  in  the  budget  for  the  XM-1,  and 
XM-1  does  not  need  the  he^vy  castings. 
That  irritates  Blaw  Knox  President  Charles 
P.  Hauck,  who  notes  that  his  company 
"pushed  hard"  and  spent  heavily  to  increase 
and  maintain  its  M-60  production.  Blaw 
Knox  has  now  converted  the  Wheeling 
foundry  to  commercial  production  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $8  million. 

Subcontractors  also  complain  about  low 
profits,  naive  procurement  officers,  and 
heavy  paperwork.  Defense  work  "is  not  the 
most  profitable  business  to  be  in,"  says 
James  H.  Springle,  vice-president  and  gener- 
al manager  of  control  systems  operations  at 
the  Cadillac  Gage  Dlv.  of  Ex-Cell-O  Corp., 
which  supplies  turret  components  for  the 
M-60  tank. 

Thomas  V.  Jones,  chairman  of  Northrop 
Corp.,  thinks  he  knows  what  changes  would 
have  to  be  made  to  entice  companies  back 
into  the  defense  business.  Of  key  impor- 
tance would  be  multiyear  procurement 
budgeting  so  that  contractors  could  plan  in- 
telligently their  own  capital  and  manpower 
investments.  Also  needed,  he  says,  is  tax 
reform  aimed  at  allowing  more  libera!  write- 
offs of  capital  investment.  With  such 
changes,  he  believes,  new  machine  tools, 
forging  presses,  and  other  capital  equip- 
ment would  become  available  for  defense 
needs. 

Such  changes,  though,  would  take  time  to 
be  made  and  to  become  effective.  Some  of 
the  large  machine  tools  used  by  the  aero- 
space industry,  for  example,  take  two  years 
to  build.  "It  just  Isn't  within  the  capability 
of  the  industry  to  build  them  within  12 
months,"  says  Clifford  R.  Meyer,  group 
vice-president  at  Cincinnati  Milacron  Inc., 
the  nation's  largest  machine  tool  builder. 
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With  overnight  expansion  of  the  industry 
out  of  the  question,  then,  there  is  a  growing 
consensus  that  a  substantial  surge  in  de- 
fense production  can  occur  only  if  there  is  a 
political  decision,  within  the  White  House. 
Uiat  a  state  of  emergency  exists.  In  that 
event,  much  of  the  suboontracton'  efforts 
on  belialf  of  the  commercial  aircraft  build- 
ers, in  particular,  would  be  diverted  tempo- 
rarily to  meet  defense  demands.  In  a  quick- 
response  situation,  says  Raymond  C.  Tower, 
president  of  PMC  Corp..  which  builds  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  and  other  military 
vehicles,  "the  government  would  have  to 
place  procurement  priorities  on  some  mate- 
rials." 

Orumman's  itturla  believes  that  the  Ad- 
minJstrati«»i  may  be  ready  to  face  up  to 
such  moves.  It  now  realizes,  lie  says,  "how 
far  the  defense  capability  of  the  UJS.  has 
det^orated  as  a  result  of  subcontractor  de- 
fections, and  it  knows  that  the  only  way  it 
probably  can  repair  the  situation  short-term 
is  to  get  the  White  House  to  set  priorities  on 
where  ttie  national  Interests  lie." 

But  Pentagon  procurement  officials  tread 
gingerty  around  this  topic.  They  point  out 
that  most  major  weapon  systems  are  auto- 
matically given  production  priority  ratings, 
called  DO  ratings,  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  A  certain  amotmt  of 
reallocation  goes  on  "all  the  time."  sajrs  one. 

A  recent  example  occurred  after  five- 
month  strikes  at  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.  and 
Ladish  Co..  which  make  bearings  and  forg- 
ings, respectively,  for  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
engines  used  on  the  P-15  and  F-16  fighters. 
Faced  with  severe  engine  shortages,  the  Air 
Force's  Slay  sent  teams  to  the  Pratt  Si 
Whitney  Dlv.  of  United  Technologies  Corp.. 
which  also  makes  engines  for  commercial 
aircraft,  and  to  the  two  suppliers  to  remind 
them  that  they  were  duty-bound  to  put  de- 
fense orders  ahead  of  commercial  orders. 
The  two  subcontractors  are  now  supplying 
Pratt  Si  Whitney  with  bearings  and  castings 
that  had  been  intended  for  Boeing  and 
other  commercial  aircraft  builders.  But. 
notes  Slay,  "I  had  to  go  to  the  mat  with 
Boeing  on  il." 

Even  so,  McDoimell  Douglas  will  be  build- 
ing some  P-15s  without  engines  through 
mid-1981.  As  yet,  the  government  has  not 
slapped  the  engine  contractor  and  its  sub- 
contractors with  the  toughest  rating,  a  pri- 
ority known  as  DX.  This  requires  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  and  is  seldom  applied.  For 
security,  the  Defense  Dept.  will  not  say 
which  systems  have  merited  its  application, 
but,  says  one  Pentagon  source,  "you  can  bet 
that  the  cruise  missile  has  it." 

In  any  event,  says  Church,  the  Pentagon's 
procurement  boss,  "our  priority  system 
hasn't  accomplished  what  it  can  accomplish 
if  we  really  crack  down."  Church  notes  that 
"in  many  cases,  the  contractors  dont  re- 
spond to  it,  don't  pass  it  on  to  their  subcon- 
tractors, or  don't  police  it  if  they  do."  The 
main  reason,  he  believes,  is  the  attractions 
of  the  burgeoning  commercial  aircraft 
market  and  the  fact  that  "the  country 
hasn't  been  faced  with  a  war-type  scenario." 
If  the  nation  were  on  a  wartime  footing. 
Church  says,  "I  believe  all  the  contractors 
would  follow  the  flag." 

However,  even  if  fully  observed,  the 
system  of  defense  priorities  is  no  panacea. 
"If  we  were  to  put  top  priority  on  the  pro- 
duction of  every  major  weapon  we  might 
need."  says  a  high  level  Pentagon  official, 
"we  would  risk  creating  the  same  problem 
inside  the  defense  family  that  now  exists  be- 
tween defense  and  commercial  contractors. 
And  another  defense  planner  notes  that  "if 
we  push  civilian  production  around  too 
much,  we  may  «'ind  up  shooting  ourselves  in 
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the  foot"' He  points  out.  tat  example,  that 
it  is  important  to  maintain  good,  reliable 
communicatiooB  and  tnmaportation  in  the 
private  sector  during  a  national  emerg«icy. 

How  to  strike  a  proper  ^'^lyi-y  is  among 
the  questions  lieing  addressed  in  a  current 
study  by  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Defease  Deiwrtment  That  study  la  also 
addNMiiic  tlie  speclfle  problem  at  the  na- 
tioD'B  forglBg  capacity.  One  praposal  Is  that 
the  govenmient  buHd  another  large  forglnc 
prea  on  the  order  of— or  eren  larger  than— 
the  60,000-too  machine  now  operated  by 
Aluminum  Oo.  of  America  in  Cterdand.  An 
altemattre  would  be  to  start  ordering  mili- 
tary forgings  from  European  auppUoa. 
However,  that  supi^  hne  would  be  long 
and.  in  wartime.  Tuinerable.  And  Uioae 
forges  are  already  beginning  to  till  up  with 
orders  from  the  giowiug  aircraft  industry 
on  the  Continent  and  from  Boring. 

S<xne  clues  as  to  wliat  the  White  House 
and  Pentagon  officials  may  reoommoid  as  a 
result  of  their  study— scheduled  for  comple- 
tion "very  soon."  says  one— may  lie  In  a  1976 
report  by  the  Defense  Science  Board.  Rich- 
ard D.  DeLauer,  executive  vice-president  of 
TRW  Inc.  who  headed  up  the  DSB  study, 
notes  that  it  concluded  that  the  defease  in- 
dustry would  need  two  years  to  boost  its 
output  dramatically.  He  feels  that  that  lead 
time  still  holds,  despite  the  intervening  rush 
(rf  commercial  business.  The  industry's  first 
move  in  such  a  mobilization,  the  DSB  study 
suggested,  should  be  to  extend  its  work 
week  and  ulitlmately  to  go  to  double  shifts. 

Such  measures  may  help.  But  they  still  do 
not  address  the  perhaps  deadly  shortage  of 
weapons  components  and  subsystems  the 
U.S.  would  face  if  war  were  to  come  soon. 
"The  lead-time  problem  has  caught  us 
short,"  declares  the  Air  Force's  Slay.  "There 
is  no  magic  way  to  get  more  airplanes  in  a 
hurry.  And  if  we  wait  until  the  balloon  goes 
up  to  decide  to  surge  our  defense  produc- 
tion, we  wHl  be  In  deep,  deep  trouble." 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.   UDALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   unless 

the  cities  of  this  country  adopt  forms 
of  transportation  that  consume  less 
energy  and  space,  traffic  congestion 
will  probably  double  between  1975  and 
2000. 

One  technology  now  under  develop- 
ment that  could  help  meet  cities 
future  transit  needs  Is  automated 
guideway  transit  (AGT),  driverless 
transit  vehicles  operating  on  their  own 
fixed  guideways.  With  further  devel- 
opment, AGT  could  offer  better  serv- 
ice in  some  cities  at  less  cost  than  cur- 
rent rail  systems.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  findings  of  a  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA)  which  evaluates  the 
need  for  continued  development  of 
third  generation  AGT  technolgoy, 
called  advanced  group  rapid  transit 
(AGRT). 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration's (UMTA)  current  plan 
calls  for  reduced  funding  for  magnetic 
levitation,  one  of  three  prototype  S3rs- 
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temi  under  devdopment.  OTA  finds, 
however,  that  it  is  too  early  in  the  de- 
velopment cycle  to  predict  which  one 
will   prove   Miperlor   for   most   usea. 

Therefore.  OTA  concludes,  "there  is 
no  sound  technlcaJ  basis  for  dlacon- 
tinulng  worit  or  providing  any  promis- 
ing technology  with  significantly  less 
funding." 

Performed  at  the  request  of  the 
Transportation  Subomnmittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  OTA  study— called  Impact  of  Ad- 
vanced Group  Rapid  Transit  Technol- 
ogy—assesses recently  proposed 
changes  in  the  scope  and  cost  <tf  tlie 
AGRT  program,  which  is  currently 
funded  by  UlCTA. 

In  asaitadng  the  role  that  AGRT 
could  play  in  meeting  cities'  future 
transit  needs,  the  OTA  report  exam- 
ines the  economic  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  AGRT  develop- 
ment and  adoption,  and  outlines  the 
basic  policy  options  for  continued  R. 
&  D.  in  AGRT. 

Supplies  Of  the  summary  of  the 
report  are  available  as  a  separate,  self- 
mailer  for  Members  to  send  to  constit- 
uents and  interested  local  agencies- 
call  224-8996. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  attach  a  brief  summary  of 
the  OTA  report  called  Impact  of  Ad- 
vanced Group  Rapid  Transit  Technol- 
ogy. 

Impact  op  Advanced  G«ocp  Rapid  Tkansit 
tschnoloot 

Driverless  transit  vehicles  operating  on 
exclusive  guideways.  known  as  automated 
guideway  transit  (AOT),  could  with  further 
development  offer  better  service  at  less  cost 
than  current  rail  and  trolley  systems.  This 
is  among  the  major  findings  of  an  OTA 
study  which  evaluates  the  need  for  contin- 
ued development  of  third-generation  AGT 
technology,  caUed  advanced  group  rapid 
transit  (AORT),  now  funded  by  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration. 

First-  and  second-generation  AGT  systems 
are  currently  operating  in  airports,  universi- 
ties, hospital  complexes,  amusement  pa^s. 
and  shopping  centers.  Third-generation 
AORT  systems  are  being  developed  with  ve- 
hicles that  carry  13  passengers  from  origin 
to  designation  without  transfers  at  speeds 
of  up  to  40  mph. 

Users  and  nonusers  alike  are  critical  of 
the  lack  of  amenities,  infrequent  service,  un- 
reliability, crowding,  and  inconvenience 
characteristic,  of  transit  services  currently 
available  in  most  cities.  Technological  inno- 
vations that  may  result  from  the  AGRT 
program  could  help  to  address  these  prob- 
lems by  making  transit  more  attractive 
through  improved  trip  time,  convenience, 
comfort,  flexibility,  and  frequency  of  serv- 
ice. The  public  desires  the  further  advances 
that  AGT  should  be  able  to  provide. 

In  the  1980's,  cities  will  face  iitcreasing 
pressure  to  adopt  more  space-  and  fuel-effi- 
cient transit  systems  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  petroleum  shortages,  urban  sprawl,  and 
growing  congestion.  Barring  major  policy 
and  lifestyle  clianges,  traffic  congestion  in 
cities  is  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000. 
Automated  systems  are  widely  regarded  as 
promising  new  options  for  addressing  these 
problems  in  certain  urban  areas. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  development  cycle, 
however,  to  predict  which  of  several  tech- 
nologies currently  being  pursued  will  prove 
superior  for  most  uses.  The  selection  of  a 
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(By  Irving  Kristol) 
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Uon's  income  for  his  family's  personal  use, 
permitted  (or  ordered)  his  secret  police  to 
torture  some  hundreds  of  his  opponents, 
etc 

CRRTADI  FOIHTS  OMimED 

We  also  know  beforehand  what  such  a 
commission  will  not  say.  It  will  not  point 
out  that  all  of  these  wickednesses  of  the 
Shah  have  also  characterized  every  govern- 
ment the  Iranian  people  have  known  since 
time  immemorial,  and  usually  to  a  greater 
degree.  Nor  will  it  point  out  that  the  Shah 
instituted  a  land  reform  in  which  vast  areas 
belonging  to  the  crown  and  clergy  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  peasantry.  (It  was,  inciden- 
tally, this  land  reform  which  brought  tiim 
the  luttred  of  all  those  ayatollahs.)  Or  that 
he  strove  energetically,  and  with  consider- 
able success,  to  use  Iran's  wealth  from  oU  to 
modernize  the  Iranian  economy.  Or  that  he 
tried  to  modernize  the  Islamic  culture  of 
Iran,  giving  women  greater  Individual  free- 
dom and  the  universities  greater  academic 
freedom  than  they  had  ever  possessed.  Or 
that  during  his  reign,  foreign  periodicals, 
scholars,  and  journalists  were  free  to  circu- 
late in  Iran  to  a  degree  not  known  before,  or 
since.  Or  that  his  regime  actually  sent  to 
Europe  and  America,  on  government  subsi- 
dy, more  than  one  hundred  thousand  col- 
lege students,  to  acquire  akiUs  and  knowl- 
edge essential  to  the  modernization  of  their 
country.  Or  that,  on  the  whole,  his  despot- 
ism compared  quite  favorably  with  the  des- 
potic rule  that  now  prevails  in  such  other 
countries  as  Algeria,  Syria.  Iraq.  Saudi 
Arabia,  or  our  latest  ally,  Pakistan. 

Even  to  suggest  that  such  discriminating 
Judgments,  however  valid,  are  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  the  Shah  Is  bound  to  make  us 
feel  uncomfortable  and  to  invite  opprobri- 
lun.  Is  it  not  a  betrayal  of  the  democratic 
idea  to  imply  that  some  dictatorships  are 
better  than  others— that  some  dictatorships 
may  claim  a  degree  of  political  legitimacy 
that  even  Uberal  democrats  ought  to  re- 
spect? We  really  do  not  know  how  to  cope 
with  such  a  question.  Our  common  sense 
tells  us  that  it  would  be  more  than  a  little 
absurd— and  in  any  case  highly  impracti- 
cal—to declare  that  all  of  the  world's 
undemocratic  regimes  are  equally  anathema 
to  us.  That  would  be  like  saying  that  we 
Americans  are  Just  too  good  for  this  world, 
so  that  any  foreign  policy  would  represent 
an  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  do  we  go  about  making 
the  necessary  distinctions  between  non-lib- 
eral and  undemocratic  regimes  with  which 
we  might,  in  relatively  good  conscience, 
have  amicable  relations,  and  others  which, 
at  best,  might  be  allies  of  convenience  but 
nothing  more? 

Interestingly  enough,  prior  to  World  War 
I  the  way  in  which  this  question  should  be 
answered  was  quite  obvious.  That  answer 
was  provided  by  the  traditions  of  liberal 
constitutionalism.  To  the  degree  that  any 
authoritarian  regime  was  "enlightened"— 
Le.,  to  the  degree  that  it  could  be  judged  to 
be  creating  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
preconditions  for  possible  self-government 
by  the  people— it  was  worthy  of  cautious  re- 
spect. If  it  displayed  no  such  "enlightened" 
intentions,  it  was  "benighted." 

The  disappearance  from  our  thinking  of 
these  old-fashioned  categories  has  created 
an  intellectual  vacuum.  As  a  result,  we 
simply  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say— or 
even  think— what  is  clear  to  any  candid  ob- 
server of  the  world  scene:  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences  among  regimes  loosely 
classified  as  "authoritarian,"  and  that  in 
many  countries,  where  a  liberal  constitu- 
tional regime  can  only  be  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tant ideal,  politics  necessarily  revolves 
around  a  choice  of  authoritarian  rule.  More- 
over, it  is  a  real  choice.  Some  authoritarian 
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governments  exhibit  at  least  a  half-way  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law,  others  do  not. 
Some  govern  in  a  way  that  is  respectful  of 
any  potential  for  eventual  self-government, 
others  are  petty,  personal,  narrow-visioned, 
indifferent  to  the  nation's  future.  (Somoza 
in  Nicaragua  exemplified  this  latter  type.) 

And  there  are  still  others,  increasing  in 
nimiber,  who  are  hostile  in  principle  to  the 
very  idea  of  liberal  constitutionalism— the 
Communist  regimes  are  of  this  type,  and  so. 
of  course,  is  the  present  "Islamic-Marxist" 
regime  in  Iran.  These  latter,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  be  classified  as  "authoritarian"  at  all. 
but  can  fairly  be  described  as  "totalitarian." 
since  they  represent  a  principled  antithesis 
to  constitutional  democracy. 

It  is  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  American 
foreign  policy  to  believe,  in  face  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  all  peoples,  everywhere,  are  im- 
mediately "entitled"  to  a  liberal  constitu- 
tional government— and  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic one  at  that.  It  Is  because  of  this  as- 
siunption  that  our  discussions  of  foreign 
poUcy,  along  with  out  policy  Itself,  are  con- 
stantly being  tormented  by  "moral  dilem- 
mas," as  we  find  ourselves  allied  to  non-lib- 
eral and  non-democratic  regimes.  These  di- 
lenunas  are  guilt-Inducing  mechanisms 
which  cripple  policy— an  attitude  that  no 
nation  can  sustain  for  long — or  else  we  take 
flight  into  sweeping  crusades  for  "human 
rights,"  which  quidUy  brings  us  up  short 
before  intractable  realities. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  inevitable  about 
this  state  of  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
only  since  World  War  I— a  war  fought  under 
the  WUsonian  slogans  of  "self-determina- 
tion for  all  nations"  and  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"~-that  American  foreign 
policy  began  to  disregard  the  obvious  for 
the  sake  of  the  quixotic  pursuit  of  impossi- 
ble ideals.  Before  World  War  I,  intelligent 
men  took  it  for  granted  that  not  all  peoples, 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  could  be  expected 
to  replicate  a  Western  constitutional  democ- 
racy. This  was  a  point  of  view,  incidentally, 
shared  more  or  less  equally  by  conserva- 
tives, liberals,  and  socialists. 

It  was  only  with  World  War  I  and  its 
aftermath  that  thinking  about  foreign 
policy  lost  its  moorings  in  the  read  world 
and  became  utterly  ideologlzed.  For  social- 
ists, this  transition  was  accomplished  by  the 
transformation  of  liberal-democratic  social- 
ism Into  totalitarian  commiuiism.  a  form  of 
government  that,  while  relying  on  sophisti- 
cated modes  of  coercion,  is  yet  so  primitive 
in  its  political  substance— so  tribal,  one 
might  say— that  it  is  in  truth  a  possibility 
for  all  nations,  at  all  times.  It  is  a  possibil- 
ity, of  course,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the 
liberal,  the  democratic,  and  the  socialist 
ideals  themselves,  but  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate power  has  persuaded  socialists 
throughout  the  world  that  this  is  a  profit- 
able trade-off. 

For  Americans,  the  transition  occurred  via 
the  Utopian  enthusiasm  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  preaching  "self-determination," 
"human  rights,"  "one  man,  one  vote,"  "a 
world  without  war"  as  if  these  were  in  fact 
unproblematic  possibilities.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  a  foreign  policy  that  is  in- 
tellectually disarmed  before  all  those  cases 
where  a  government  is  neither  totalitarian 
nor  democratic,  but  authoritarian  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  one  degree  or  another. 
We  could.  If  we  were  sensible,  calmly  accept 
this  basic  reality  of  world  politics,  while 
using  our  influence  to  edge  unenlightened 
despotisms  toward  more  enlightened  be- 
havior, or  enlightened  despotisms  toward 
more  liberal  and  humane  behavior.  Instead, 
we  end  up  in  either  an  unstable,  guilt-ridden 
and  seemingly  "Immoral"  alliance  with 
them  or  displaying  a  haughty  censorious- 
ness  that  helps  "destabilize"  them. 
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Such  instability  and  such  diplomatic  "de- 
stabilization"  offers  the  totalitarian  oppo- 
nents of  these  authoritarian  regimes  won- 
derful opportunities,  which  they  are  quick 
to  take  advantage  of.  And.  as  our  illusions, 
along  with  our  waverings  of  purpose,  breed 
defeat  after  defeat,  we  come  to  believe  that 
it  is.  after  all.  totalitarianism  that  today  has 
the  Mandate  of  Heaven,  or  at  least  the 
Mandate  of  History.  We  come  to  believe— 
what  is  fast  becoming  an  article  of  liberal 
faith- that  totalitarianism,  which  effective- 
ly represses  dissent,  Is  actually  a  more  legiti- 
mate form  of  government  than  the  older 
types  of  authoritarianism,  which  repress 
dissent  less  effectively,  and  that  it  is  posi- 
tively Immoral  to  support  the  latter  as 
against  the  former.  Note  with  what  good 
conscience  we  embraced  Mao's  China  as  an 
ally,  while  tuieasily  chastising  the  govern- 
ment of  Taiwan  for  violations  of  political 
liberties. 

The  abstract  slogans  of  the  Cold  War. 
which  President  Carter  and  others  are  in 
the  process  of  refurbishing,  are  an  improve- 
ment over  the  abstract  slogans  of  "detente" 
and  "swords  into  ploughshares,"  since  they 
at  least  take  account  of  the  totalitarian  re- 
ality. But  this  will  not  help  our  situation  all 
that  much.  For  it  is  not  a  question  of  our 
mouthing  the  wrong  abstract  slogans  but  of 
trying  to  base  a  foreign  policy  on  abstract 
slogans  in  the  first  place.  The  world  is  het- 
erogeneous and  complex— and  until  we  leam 
to  cope  with  this  complexity,  and  rid  our- 
selves of  a  guilt  complex  engendered  by  our 
refusal  to  confront  this  very  complexity,  we 
shall  never  have  a  foreign  policy  worthy  of 
the  name.* 


VOLUNTEER  ARMY  LABELED  A 
GRIM  JOKE 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  ICISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

J'uesday.  March  4, 1980 
•  jtfr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  hear  the  civilian  leaders  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  talk,  our  fellow 
Americans  would  never  be  aware  of 
the  very  serious  problems  we  are 
facing  in  the  All-Volunteer  Army. 
However,  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  pinpointed  some  of  the 
more  serious  deficiencies  that  have 
been  glossed  over  for  far  too  long.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Fred  Reed.  I  am  stire 
they  will  find  it  informative  and  also 
alarming: 

This  Is  the  Arvt? 
(By  Fred  Reed) 

I  see  that  Clifford  Alexander,  secretary  of 
the  Army,  is  treading  the  long  grey  road 
'  toward  new  and  better  Afghanistans.  More 
precisely,  he  asserts  that  the  Volunteer 
Army  works  well.  Alexander,  a  political  ap- 
pointee, is  playing  the  game  of  let's-pretend 
that  got  us  Into  our  present  dangerous  posi- 
tion—saying what  suits  the  political  needs 
of  the  administration  rather  than  what 
suits  the  military  needs  of  the  Army. 

I  have  seen  the  Volunteer  Army;  for  sever- 
al years  I  have  «Titten  for  the*  magazine  of 
the  Army  Times  papers— an  odd  occupation 
for  a  Washington  reporter,  requiring  one  to 
spend  time  with  troops  In  the  field.  I  sug- 
gest to  Alexander  that  the  All- Vol  Is  a  grim 
joke. 

Last  summer  I  followed  an  infantry  outfit 
from  an  average  division  through  Jungle 
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training  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  level  of  in- 
telligence was  far  lower  than  it  was  when  I 
was  a  Marine  In  1967.  I  saw  radio  operators 
who  could  barely  operate  their  radios,  men 
who  couldn't  read,  soldiers  who  couldn't 
comprehend  a  simple  lecture  on  jungle  sur- 
vival. The  Pentagon  says  that  the  percent- 
age of  high  school  graduates  is  high.  Per- 
haps it  is.  given  the  quality  of  the  schools. 
Nonetheless,  those  troops  were  on  the  aver- 
age, very  slow.  Almost  as  bad.  they  lack  the 
leavening  of  conscripted  intelligence  to  rtm 
complicated  weaponry. 

Further,  racial  antagonism  Is  serious.  Be- 
cause it  is  desperate  for  manpower,  the 
Army  recruits  anybody  it  can  get:  white 
country  kids  who  don't  much  like  blacks, 
black  street  kids  who  don't  like  whites  at  all. 
Chicanes  who  aren't  enthusiastic  about 
either.  Tight  discipline  can  hold  such  an  ex- 
plosive mix  together,  but  disdpUne  isn't  the 
All-Vol's  strong  suit. 

An  instructor  in  the  Jimgle  echoed  what 
I've  heard  throughout  the  military:  "You 
can't  discipline  the  blacks  because  they  yell 
racism,  and  the  officers  are  scared  of  being 
called  racists  so  they  won't  back  you  up.  If 
you  can't  discipline  the  blacks,  you  can't  dis- 
cipline the  whites.  That's  where  we  are.  It 
ought  to  be  equal  discipline  for  everybody, 
but  it  isn't.  It's  no  discipline  for  anybody." 

The  best  men  leave.  They  leave  because 
they  are  military  men  and  the  Army  isn't 
very  military  now.  The  problem  is  serious: 
folklore  to  the  contrary,  brains  and  leader- 
ship are  critical  in  the  middle  enlisted 
ranks. 

The  Instructors  at  the  Jimgle  operations 
school,  among  the  best  NCOs  I've  met.  were 
openly  contemptuous  of  the  Volunteer 
Army.  To  quote  one.  "I'm  getting  out 
There's  nothing  in  the  Army  for  me  any- 
more. That's  a  real  problem  for  the  Army. 
The  best  NCX>s  are  getting  out.  and  the 
ones  coming  up  aren't  any  good.  The  Army 
runs  on  its  NCX>s.  Someday  It's  going  to 
need  them,  and  they  won't  be  there." 

Further,  the  Volunteer  Army  has  miser- 
able equipment  At  Fort  Hood.  I  rode  tanks 
so  old  and  beaten-up  that  despite  heroic 
maintenance  they  barely  worked.  Only  one 
tank  in  the  company  had  a  functioning 
heater.  We  spent  11  hours  in  those  steel 
boxes,  in  28'  weather  and  a  sleet  storm— a 
lousy,  unhealthy,  morale-breaking  day.  An 
Army  that  can't  provide  Its  troops  with  a 
kerosene  heater  is  in  trouble. 

In  Panama,  soldiers  used  antique  radios 
that  worked  when  the  mood  struck  them,  or 
when  their  operators  kicked  them.  The  Spe- 
cial Forces  scuba  team  at  Fort  Gullck  used 
outmoded  double-hose  regulators  because  of 
a  lack  of  money.  A  good  single-hose  regula- 
tor costs  $100. 

Training  costs  money,  and  the  Army 
doesn't  have  money,  so  the  Army  doesn't 
train— not  as  it  should.  The  Army  can't 
afford  many  helicopter  hours,  so  the  troops 
can't  practice  helicopter  operations.  Using 
armored  personnel  carriers  costs  money,  so 
the  Army  doesn't  use  them  often  enough. 
Tanks  cost  a  lot  to  run.  so  they  spend  a  lot 
of  time  in  the  bam.  Ammunition  costs 
money,  so  tank  gunners  don't  do  much  live 
firing.  Any  faint  hope  of  survival  against 
overwhelmingly  superior  Soviet  forces  will 
require  superior  gunnery.  No  practice,  no 
superiority. 

I  recommend  to  Secretary  Alexander  the 
following,  from  a  very  savvy  sergeant  (who. 
incidentally.  Is  getting  out):  "It's  like  a  per- 
centage. You  can  improve  a  lot  of  mistakes 
when  the  crunch  comes,  but  not  all  of  them. 
The  Army's  got  more  mistakes  than  it's 
going  to  be  able  to  correct  In  a  hurry.  I'm 
glad  I'm  not  going  to  be  in  combat  with 
what  we  got  now."« 
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A  SOLUTION  TO  INFLATION? 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mw  TORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESIHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1980 

•  BdT.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  national  at- 
tention has  once  again  been  refocuMd 
on  the  spiraling  inflation  rate.  The 
Labor  Department  and  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  reports  last 
week  citing  an  18  percent  annual  rate 
of  inflation  in  January  have  prompted 
a  truly  national  outCTy  on  the  horren- 
dous ineffectiveness  of  current  eco- 
nomic policies.  In  what  may  be  seen  as 
a  knee-jerk  reaction,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  immediately  moved  to  in- 
crease interest  rates— without  even 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  business 
day.  Editorial  pages  are  full  of  com- 
mentaries on  what  to  do.  There  is  re- 
newed talk  about  imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls  as  the  answer  to  our* 
economic  woes. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  not  and 
never  have  been  the  answer  to  solving 
the  inflation  problem.  What  they  are 
is  a  misplaced,  stopgap  attempt  to  arti- 
ficially hold  the  lid  on  increases.  They 
do  nothing  to  increase  productivity 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
They  do  nothing  to  encourage  growth, 
increase  (»pital  formation,  or  promote 
savings  and  investment,  for  they 
negate  the  very  incentive  necessary 
for  economic  expansion. 

What  wage  and  wage  price  controls 
do,  however,  is  redirect  our  economic 
attention  away  from  the  marketplace 
where  growth  should  take  place,  and 
focus  it  on  an  expensive  regulatory 
structure  charged  with  keeping  the  lid 
on  tight.  As  such,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols divert  attention  from  the  real 
causes  of  inflation,  which  include 
runaway  Federal  deficit  spending  and 
tax  rates  which  pull  more  and  more 
cheaper  and  cheaper  dollars  out  of  cir- 
culation in  the  marketplace.  Controls 
are  merely  a  band-aid  attempt  to 
coverup  what  has  put  us  in  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in  and  they  must  not  be 
viewed  as  anything  more  than  that. 

History,  from  the  time  of  Hammura- 
bi and  ancient  Egypt  4,000  years  ago. 
tells  of  no  instance  where  price  con- 
trols have  worked  to  stop  inflation.  If 
there  are  those  Who  caimot  remember 
back  over  40  centuries,  recall  the  infla- 
tionary burst  when  our  most  recent 
experience  with  controls  ended  in 
1972.  The  2  years  following  lifting  of 
the  controls  brought  recession  coupled 
with  an  inflation  rate  of  12.2  percent 
in  1974— then  the  highest  rate  of  infla- 
tion since'  1947.  Considering  where  the 
rate  is  today,  our  previous  experience 
with  controls  is  not  an  act  I  think  we 
should  follow. 

What  we  need  to  do  and  do  now  is 
move  toward  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  and  eliminate  the  nmaway 
Federal  deficit  spending  that  the  cur- 
rent administration  continues  to  call 
for.  Federal  spending  should  not  grow 
faster  than  the  gross  national  product. 
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gency  Unemployment  Act  of  1980  is 
needed.  I  strongly  urge  its  passage.  A 
copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.««90 

A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  emerKency 
unemployment  compensation  for  areas  ex- 
periencinc  high  rates  of  unemployment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"^teergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1980". 

rEDKRAIrSTATK  ACBEEHZHTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  State,  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  which  Is  v>- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Secre- 
tary") under  section  3304  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  desires  to  do 
so,  may  enter  into  and  participate  in  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  imder  this 
Act,  If  such  State  law  contains  (as  of  the 
date  such  agreement  is  entered  into)  a  re- 
quirement that  extended  compensation  be 
payable  thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970.  Any  State  which  is  a 
party  to  an  agreement  under  this  Act  may. 
upon  providing  thirty  days'  written  notice 
to  the  Secretary,  terminate  such  agreemoit 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shaU  provide  that 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  will  make  pay- 
ments of  emergency  compensation— 

(1)  to  Individuals  who— 

(A)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  the  State  law; 

(B)  have  no  rights  to  compensation  (In- 
cluding both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compensation)  with  respect  to  a 
week  under  such  law  or  any  other  State  un- 
employment compensation  law  or  to  com- 
pensation under  any  other  Federal  law:  and 

(C)  are  not  receiving  compenaaticm  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensatim  law  of  C^anada, 

(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  In— 

(A)  an  onergency  benefit  period  (as  de- 
fined in  subaecUon  (cH2».  and 

(B)  the  individual's  period  of  eligibjllty  (as 
defined  in  section  5(aK2»: 

except  that  no  payment  of  emergency  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  to  any  individual 
for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  more  than  two  yean  after  the  end  of 
the  benefit  year  for  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  regular  compensation. 

(cXl)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(bXlXA).  an  individual  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation under  a  State  law  when— 

(A)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
Individual  has  received  aD  reguto  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  durtaig  his  base  period;  or 

(B)  bit  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

(2XAX1)  For  puipoaes  of  subsection 
(bX2XA).  in  the  case  of  any  area  of  a  Slate, 
an  emovency  benefit  period—  ' 

(I)  shall  begin  with  the  third  week  after  a 
mtk.  tar  which  there  Is  an  area  "emergency 
on"  indicator;  and 

(D)  shall  end  with  the  third  week  after 
the  flnt  week  for  which  there  is  an  area- 
"emergency  off  Indicator. 

(II)  In  the  can  of  any  area  of  afitate.  no 
emeigeuey  benefit  period  shaU  last  for  a 
period  of  leas  tban  26  conaecative  weeks. 

(ill)  When  a  drtermlnation  has  been  made 


that  an  emergency  benefit  poiod  is  begin- 
ning or  ending  with  respect  to  any  area  of  a 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  notice  of 
such  determination  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(BKi)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  is  an  area  "emergency  on"  indicator 
for  a  week  if  the  rate  of  Insured  unemploy- 
ment in  such  area  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  Immediately  preceding 
three  weeks  equaled  or  exceed  10  per 
cenUmi. 

(11)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  is  an  area  "emergency  off  Indicator 
for  a  week  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment in  such  area  for  the  period  consisting 
ot  such  week  and  the  Immediately  preceding 
three  weeks  is  less  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  any  agreement  under 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  emergency  compen- 
sation which  shall  be  payable  to  any  individ- 
ual for  any  week  of  total  unemployment 
shall -be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  regular 
compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  him  during  his  bene- 
fit year  under  the  State  law;  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
(except  where  incon^stent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary promulgated  to  carry  out  this  Act) 
apply  to  claims  for  emergency  compensation 
and  the  payment  thereof. 

(eXl)  Any  agreement  under  this  Act  with 
a  State  shall  provide  that  the  State  will  es- 
tablish, for  each  eligible  individual  who  files 
an  application  for  emergency  compensation, 
an  emergency  compensation  account  with 
respect  to  such  individual's  benefit  year. 

(2)  The  amount  established  in  such  ac- 
count for  any  individual  shall  be  equal  to 
the  lesser  of — 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation  (Including  depend- 
ents' allowances)  payable  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion: or 

(B)  26  times  his  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 202(bXlXC)  of  the  Federal  SUte  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  C^ompensation  Act  at 
1970)  for  his  benefK  year. 

(f)  No  emergency  compensation  shall  be 
payable  to  any  individml  under  an  agree- 
ment mtered  Into  under  this  Act  for  any 
week  beginning  before  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  later 

(1)  ttie  week  following  the  week  in  which 
such  agreement  Is  entered  tato,  or 

(2)  the  first  week  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PATHZHTS  TO  STATES  HAVIHG  AGRXUUJIIS  FOB 
TBK  PATlfEIlT  OP  DaXGKIICT  COMPKNSATIOR 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centiun  of  the  emergency  compensation 
paid  to  individuals  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
such  agreement. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  under  this  section  in  respect  of  com- 
pensation to  the  extent  the  State  is  entitled 
to  ieimbursement  in  respect  of  such  com- 
penntion  under  the  provisions  of  any  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  Act. 

(c)  Sums  payable  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  such  State's  having  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  shaD  be  payaUe.  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  <as  may  be  de- 
tennlned  by  the  Secretary),  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the 
State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
Act  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  ease  may  be.  by  any  amount 
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by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amoimts  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such  es- 
timates may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
statistical,  sampling,  or  other  method  a£ 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  involved. 

PnfAIICIRO  PROVISIOHS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  each  State  the 
sums  payable  to  such  State  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to 
audit  or  settlement  by  the  QeneraJ  Account- 
ing Office,  shall  make  payments  to  the 
State  in  accordance  with  such  certification, 
by  transfers  from  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  the  account  of 
such  State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DEPiiirnoifs 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year",  "State". 
"State  agency",  "Suie  law",  and  "week" 
shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal-State  EIx- 
tended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970; 

(2)  the  term  "period  of  eligibility"  means. 
In  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  weeks  in 
bis  benefit  year  which  begin  in  an  emergen- 
cy benefit  period  and.  if  his  benefit  year 
ends  within  such  emergency  benefit  period, 
any  weeks  thereafter  which  begin  in  such 
emergency  benefit  period; 

(3)  the  term  "area"  means,  with  respect  to 
any  State— 

(A)  a  labor  market  area  or  part  of  a  labor 
market  area  which  Is  located  within  such 
State,  and 

(B)  all  other  parts  of  such  State  which  are 
not  located  within  any  labor  market  area: 

(4)  the  term  "labor  market  area"  means 
any  area  (determined  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3))  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  a  contiguous  population  center 
with  a  population  of  at  least  50,000  individ- 
uals; 

(5)  the  term  "rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment" means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dividing— 

(A)  the  average  weekly  number  of  individ- 
uals who  are  filing  claims  for  weeks  or  un- 
employment with  respect  to  the  specified 
period  and  whose  last  employment  during 
their  base  periods  was  in  the  area  (as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  reports  made  by 
the  State  agency  to  the  Secretary),  by 

(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment in  the  area  for  the  specified  period; 

(6)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  four  week  period  shall  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  average  monthly  covered 
employment  in  the  area  under  the  State  law 
for  the  first  four  of  the  most  recent  six  cal- 
eiKlar  quartets  ending  before  the  close  of 
such  period;  and 

(7)  determinations  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  insured  unemployment  in  any  area  of  a 
State  shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

For  purposes  of  any  State  law  which  refers 
to  an.  extension  under  Federal  law  of  the 
duration  of  benefits  under  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970.  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as 
amendatory  of  such  Act. 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  the  extent 
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that  an  emergency  benefit  period  is  not  in 
effect  in  all  areas  of  a  State,  the  determina- 
tion of  an  individual's  period  of  eligibility  or 
of  whether  there  is  an  emergency  t>eiiefit 
period  applicable  to  the  individual  shall  be 
made  by  reference  to  the  area  in  which  the 
individual  was  last  employed  during  the 
base  period  for  the  benefit  year  with  respect 
tc  which  such  individual  most  recently  re- 
ceived regular  compensation. 

(cXl)  If  an  individual  knowingly  has 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a 
false  statement  or  representation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused 
another  to  fail,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or 
representation  or  of  such  nondisclosure 
such  individual  has  received  an  amount  of 
emergency  compensation  under  this  Act  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled,  such  individual— 

(A)  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  emer- 
gency compensation  under  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  applica- 
ble State  unemployment  compensation  law 
relating  to  fraud  in  connection  with  a  claim 
for  unemployment  compensation;  and 

(B)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  Utle  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2KA)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  have 
received  amounts  of  emergency  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  the  State  is  authorized  to  require 
such  individuals  to  repay  the  amounts  of 
such  emergency  compensation  to  the  State 
agency,  except  that  the  State  agency  may 
waive  such  repayment  if  it  determines 
that- 

(1)  the  payment  of  such  emergency  com- 
[>ensatlon  was  without  fault  on  the  part  of 
any  such  individual,  and 

(ii)  such  repayment  would  be  contrary  to 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

(B)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  from  any  emergency  compensa- 
tion payable  to  such  individual  under  this 
Act  or  from  any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payable  to  such  individual  under  any 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law 
administered  by  the  SUte  agency  or  under 
any  other  Federal  law  administered  by  the 
State  agency  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  assistance  or  allowance  with  re- 
spect to  any  week  of  unemployment,  during 
the  three-year  period  after  the  date  such  in- 
dividuals received  the  payment  of  the  emer- 
gency compensation  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  except  that  no  single  deduction 
may  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  from  which  such  deduction 
is  made. 

(C)  No  repayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  until  a  determi- 
nation has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and  an 
opporttmlty  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been 
given  to  the  individual,  and  the  detomina- 
tlon  has  become  f  InaL 

(3)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determinations  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensatlcm  law.  and 
only  in  that  manner  and  to  that  extent.* 


HOSPITAL  COSTS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP  TEXAS 
IK  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

«  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak: 
er.  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
hospital  cost  containment.  We  all 
want  to  curtail  the  cost  of  medical  ex- 
penses. But  are  they  the  ones  who 
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have  had  the  most  inflation.  An  inter- 
esting comparison  was  prepared  by  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  H(}spital  CounciL 
They  took  the  cost  increases  in  this 
country  from  1967  through  1977.  Cost 
percent  increases  are  listed  below. 

Hospital  costs.  194. 

Legal  fees.  220. 

Postal  fees,  226. 

Social  security,  300. 

HEW  budget.  364. 

Federal  budget.  400. 

Cost  of  nmnlng  Congress.  443.« 


REV.  HERB  EZELL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUPORNU 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  12.  1980.  the  Wil- 
mington Lions  CHub  will  present  its 
annual  Outstanding  Citizen  Award  to 
Rev.  Herb  Ezell  for  the  great  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  by  his  work  as  a 
minister  and  through  his  involvement 
in  the  conunimity.  I  would  like  to 
share  briefly  with  my  colleagues  today 
an  account  of  this  man's  most  note- 
worthy accomplishments.  It  will  clear- 
ly show  how  this  year's  choice  for  this 
award  is  a  fine  one  indee<L 

Reverend  Ezell  has  been  a  pastor 
longer  than  any  other  minister  in  the 
Wilmington-Carson  area.  At  the 
Harbor  Christian  Center  in  Wilming- 
ton he  has  led  a  congregation  for  over 
32  years.  His  role,  however,  has  been 
more  than  being  strictly  a  religious 
and  spiritual  leader.  He  has  inspired 
many  people  into  self -improvement  by 
encouraging  them  to  use  education  as 
an  opportunity  for  advancement.  His 
words  and  action  have  also  turned 
many  once-apathetic  residents  into 
active  and  involved  dtizens. 

Within  his  profession  he  has  as- 
sumed leadership  roles.  He  has  been  a 
regular  member  of  the  Wilmington- 
Carson  Ministerial  Association  for 
over  30  years,  and  has  served  as  Its  sec- 
retary and  president.  In  addition,  he 
has  trained  over  40  men  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. 

Rev.  Herb  Ezell's  religious  work  has 
extended  far  across  the  Nation  and 
even  around  the  world.  He  has  been 
featured  frequently  as  a  convention 
speaker  in  U.S.  cities.  In  Mexico, 
Israel,  Rome,  Greece,  and  Jordan,  he 
has  conducted  Bible  seminars.  On  one 
occasion  he  has  had  a  conference  in 
Mexico  City's  Presidential  Palace  with 
the  Lopes-Portillo  family.  To  aid  desti- 
tute villages  In  Mexico,  he  has  fiown 
nearly  200.000  miles  delivering  needed 
clothing  and  medical  supplies. 

Even  with  such  far  off  interests  and 
involvements.  Reverend  Ezell  has  still 
managed  to  dievote  much  of  his  time  to 
community  affairs  in  Wilmington.  He 
has  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Coordinating  Coimcll.  and  a 
member  of  the  Wilmington  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  many  years.  A  cam- 
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PAign  to  I  ave  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
plant  tree  (  on  both  sides  of  Wilming- 
ton Boule  rard  was  made  successful  by 
his  dedica  ed  leadership. 

Mr.  Spe:  iker.  my  wife.  Lee,  joins  me 
in  congra  ulating  Reverend  Ezell  on 
the  great  work  he  has  done  as  a 
clergyman  and  as  a  citizen.  We  know 
Wilmingtcn  and  the  entire  harbor 
communit  f  can  be  proud  to  have  him 
as  one  of  I  ts  own.  We  send  Herb  Ezell, 
his  wife.  [Edna,  and  their  children, 
sons  Harold  and  Donald,  our  very  best 
wishes  foi 
future.^ 


a  happy  and  prosperous 


MARSHAL  TITO 


HON.  1 DWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnfois 

nr  THE  1  lousE  or  representatives 

7Y  esday,  March  4.  19S0 

•  Mr.  DE]  IWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  reil  experts  on  Yugoslavia  is 
Mr.  David  Btartin,  author  of  "Patriot 
or  Traitor  The  Case  of  General  Mik- 
hailovich.*  When  President  Tito  suc- 
cumbs to  I  he  physical  ailments  which 
beset  him  bt  this  time,  it  will  be  inevi- 
table that  he  will  receive  many  eulo- 
gies and  c  >mmentarles  devoted  to  his 
long  and  fiistoric  career.  Mr.  Martin 
feels  that  some  criticism  is  necessary 
to  balan^  out  these  well-intended 
tributes,  '"herefore.  I  wish  to  insert 
into  the  RpcoRO  Mr.  Martin's  commen- 
tary: 

MAWf»»*T.  Tiht>:  SoMK  Crttical  Obsertatioiis 
lo  Temj  zh  the  Ikkvitablx  Euuxsns 
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TITO  AHS  STALn 


with  Stalin  in  1948.  Tito  dis- 

and    courage.    The 

1  (oscow  involved  extremely  diffi- 

coftly  readjustments  for  Yugosla- 

tbe  break,  half  of  Yugoslavia's 

its  investment  credits,  and  all 

for  its  Five- Year  Plan  had 

the  Soviets.  The  cost  of  reor- 

toward  the  West,  cutting  back 

program,  relocating  indus- 

of  Soviet  attack,  fortifying  the 

maintaining  their  army,  came 

ually. 

remains,  however,  how  Tito 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  Yugoslav 
Party  during  the  Stalin  terror 
when  virtually  the  entire  lead- 
Yugoslav  Party  was  wiped  out 
[t  stands  to  reason  that  his  sur- 
ajjb'ancement  could  only  have  been 
loyal  support  of  the  Stalin 
worth  noting,  too,  that'Bel- 
the  post-war  period  functioned 
headquarters  and  that 
than  Stalin,  provided  the  po- 
i^aterial  support  for  the  Commu- 
in  Greece  which  was  frus- 
to  a  major  American  and  Brit- 
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rh  t  WORLD  WAS  n  KBCORD 

invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 

15  41— but  not  before  that— Tito's 

harassed  the  Germans  and  fought 

engagements  against  them. 

aocompUshments  have  been 

Ay  many  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 

•  trved  with  them.  These  accom- 

lave,  however,  been  vastly  exag- 

beo  ,uae  of  the  tendency  (m  the  part 

Britlab  and  American  supporters  to 

value  all  of  the  claims  of  the 
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Partisan  propaganda  apparatus.  In  justify- 
ing his  decision  in  early  1944  to  throw  all  of 
Britain's  support  to  Tito,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  made  the  wildly  exaggerated 
statement  that  Tito  had  been  holding  25 
German  divisions  in  Yugoslavia.  More  re- 
cently CNew  Yoric  Times.  February  10,  1980] 
James  Reston  informed  us  that  Tito's  Parti- 
sans tied  down  14  German  divisions  in  Yu- 
goslavia during  World  War  II.  Although  the 
German  forces  were  supported  by  substan- 
tial Bulgarian,  Hungarian  and  Croatian  Us- 
tasbi  units  during  the  Occupation,  (and  by  a 
large  Italian  force  until  the  collapse  of 
Italy),  the  fact  is  that,  once  Yugoslavia  had 
been  subjugated,  the  Wehrmacht  never 
maintained  more  than  7  occupation  divi- 
sions in  Yugoslavia.  A  substantial  portion  of 
this  occupation  army  was  stationed  in 
Serbia  proper,  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  Yugoslavia's  provinces  and,  with  its 
vital  north-south  communication  routes, 
strategically  the  most  important. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  tendency  to  up- 
grade Tito  went  the  denigration  of  the  Mlk- 
hailovlch  movement.  Contrary  to  the  Im- 
pression that  Tito  controlled  the  entire  Yu- 
goslav countryside,  the  countryside  of 
Serbia  and  of  many  of  the  other  Serbian^ 
populated  areas  of  Yugoslavia  belonged  to 
Mlkhailovich.  On  this  point,  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  estimates  of  the 
British  mission  to  Mlkhailovich  and  the 
German  high  command.  Colonel  BaOey, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  British  mission 
through  most  of  1943,  repeatedly  made  the 
point  that  Mlkhailovich  enjoyed  over- 
whelming popular  support  in  Serbia,  while 
the  Partisans  had  only  negligible  strength 
there. 

On  February  9.  1943  General  Reinhard 
Gehlen,  head  of  the  German  military  intel- 
ligence for  eastern  Europe,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  top-secret  memorandum  to  the 
German  general  staff: 

"Among  the  various  resistance  movements 
which  increasingly  cause  trouble  in  the  area 
of  the  former  Yugoslav  state,  the  movement 
of  General  BAlkhallovich  remains  In  the  first 
place  with  regard  to  leadership,  armament, 
organization,  and  activity.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ers of  D Jif .  come  from  all  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  at  present  comprise  about  80 
percent  of  the  Serbian  people.  Hoping  for 
the  liberation  from  the  'alien  yoke'  and  for 
a  better  new  order,  and  an  economical  and 
social  new  balance,  their  number  Is  continu- 
ously Increasing."  ■ 

Many  important  actions  fought  by  the 
Mlkhailovich  forces  during  1943  and  1944 
were  credited  to  the  Partisans  by  BBC.  This 
was  the  subject  of  numerous  protests  to 
Cairo  and  to  BBC  by  the  British  mission  to 
Mlkhailovich.  For  example,  on  November 
16,  1943,  Brigadier  C.  D.  Armstrong,  then 
Chief  of  the  British  mission,  fired  off  this 
omnibus  protest: 

"If  you  want  to  get  the  best  out  of  Mlk- 
hailovich you  must  give  him  fairer  press  and 
broadcasts.  Bailey  was  with  Mlkhailovich 
forces  when  (they)  took  Prioboj  and  Prije- 
polje  and  Berane.  I  saw  capture  Visegrad, 
destruction  bridges,  and  know  Ostojic  took 
Rogatica.  Mlkhailovich  never  credited  with 
any  (of)  these,  although  reported  to  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Partisans  drove 
his  forces  out.  Partisans  credited  on  BBC 
(with  capture  of  these  places  from 
enemy)."  • 

At  Prijepolje  on  September  11,  at  Vise- 
grad on  October  6,  and  at  Rogatica  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  the  Mlkhailovich  forces  had  attacked 
very  strong  Axis  garrisons,  in  each  case  iLill- 
ing  between  200  and  300  of  the  enemy.  By 
guerrilla  standards,  these  were  among  the 
most  Important  actions  fought  by  the  resis- 
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■  Quotations  are  (ram  my  book,  "Patriot  or  Trai- 
tor. The  Caw  of  Oeneral  Mikhadoylch." 


tance  forces  anywhere  in  Europe.  At  Berane 
on  September  13  the  Mlkhailovich  forces 
took  the  surrender  of  some  6,000  men  of  the 
Italian  Venezla  division  and  at  Pribol  on 
September  13.  after  a  hard  night's  fighting, 
they  took  the  surrender  of  another  several 
thousand  Italians. 

Ttto,  MikhaUovich,  and  the  Question  of 
coUaboration 

When  Tito  executed  Mlkhailovich  in  July 
of  1946.  he  did  so  on  the  charge  that  the 
Mlkhailovich  forces  had  collaborated  with 
the  Axis.  In  support  of  this,  the  Yugoslav 
prosecutors  adduced  nimierous  documents 
to  prove  the  existence  of  such  collaboration. 
Some  of  these  documents  were  unquestiona- 
bly valid.  How  much  they  actually  proved 
was  another  matter.  The  fact  is  that  there 
were  also  a  number  of  "collaborationists" 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  Partisans 
with  the  Germans.  Walter  Roberts  has  re- 
vealed that  on  March  13,  1943,  there  took 
place  a  meeting  between  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al Benignus  Dippold.  commander  of  the 
German  717th  Infantry  Division,  and  three 
top  leaders  of  the  Partisan  movement— Ml- 
lovan  DJiias.  Dr.  Vladimir  Velebit.  and  (3en- 
eral  Koca  Popovlc.  Roberts  simunarized  this 
memorandum  and  several  subsequent  docu- 
ments as  follows: 

"The  Partisan  delegation  stressed  that  the 
Partisans  saw  no  reason  for  fighting  the 
German  army— they  added  that  they  fought 
against  the  Germans  only  in  self  defense— 
but  wished  solely  to  fight  the 
Chetniks  *  *  *  that  they  would  fight  the 
British  should  the  latter  land  in 
Yugoslavia  *  *  *  (and  that.)  inasmuch  as 
they  wanted  to  concentrate  on  fighting  the 
Chetniks,  they  wished  to  siiggest  respective 
territories  of  Interest."  In  a  signed  docu- 
ment which  they  left  with  the  Germans,  the 
three  Partisan  leaders  not  only  proposed 
further  prisoner  exchanges  and  German 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Partisans  as 
combatants,  but  also  stated  that  they 
"regard(ed)  the  C%etnlks  as  their  main  en- 
emies," and  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities between  Partisans  and  Germans. 

A  few  days  later,  Kasche.  the  German 
minister  in  Zagreb,  sent  a  message  to  Berlin 
In  which  he  discussed  the  possibility  "that 
Tito  and  his  supporters  will  cease  to  fight 
against  Germany,  Italy,  and  Croatia,  and 
retire  to  the  Sandjak,  in  order  to  settle  mat- 
ters with  MikhaUovich'B  Chetniks."  > 

Roberts  made  the  point  that  this  series  of 
negotiations  with  the  Germans  apparently 
commenced  in  mid-November.  1942.  Ribl>en- 
trop,  in  a  cable  on  March  39,  1943,  placed  ^ 
ban  on  further  collaboration  or  negotiation 
with  the  Partisans.  In  reply  to  this  cable, 
however,  Kasche  continued  to  plead  the 
cause  of  bis  arrangement  with  the  Parti- 
sans. He  told  Ribbentrop  that  in  all  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Partisans  up  until 
that  time,  "the  reliability  of  Tito's  promises 
had  been  confirmed,"  and  he  again  argued 
that  it  would  be  useful  If  the  Partisans  were 
given  a  free  hand  to  fight  the  Chetniks. 
Ribbentrop,  however,  refused  to  be  moved 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  German  forces 
launched  a  major  offensive  against  the  Par- 
tisans and  against  the  Chetnlk  forces  in 
Montenegro. 

Perhaps  the  most  apt  commentary  on  the 
general  subject  of  collaboration  has  been  by 
Yugoslav  dissident  author  Mihailo  MihaUov. 
In  an  article  in  the  New  Leader  be  observed 
that,  when  the  Partisans  entered  into 
signed  accommodations  with  the  Germans, 
they  rationalized  their  actions  by  claiming 
that  they  were  playing  tricks  on  them.  But 
when  Individual  Chetnlk  commanders 
aigned  agreements,  this  was  proof  of  col- 
laboration. 
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nro  AMD  THX  BXmCAlUAR  HEVOLOnOH 

When  Soviet  tanks  moved  back  Into  Buda- 
pest on  November  4.  1956,  Tito  initially  pro- 
tested the  invasion,  and  under  his  instruc- 
tions, the  Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Budapest 
gave  asylum  to  the  ousted  Hungarian  Pre- 
mier. Imre  Nagy.  But  Tito  moved  rapidly  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  new  situation 
in  Hungary.  As  Claire  Sterling  pointed  out 
(The  Reporter,  April  4,  1957):  "Of  the  two 
threats  he  saw  in  "Hungary— anti-commu- 
nism and  Soviet  military  intervention— Tito 
feared  the  first  one  the  more.  The  former  is 
a  catastrophe,'  he  said:  "The  latter  ts  a  mis- 
take.' "  Because  this  was  his  attitude,  Tito 
moved  in  a  short  period  of  time  from  criti- 
cism to  condonation  of  the  Soviet  invasion— 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  on  November  14, 
1956  the  Russians  had  kidnapped  ex-Pre- 
mier Nagy  as  he  left  the  Yugoslav  Embassy 
under  an  officially  agreed  safe  conduct,  and 
had  then  put  him  on  trial  and  executed 
him. 

Tito  and  "nonalifpiment" 

The  perception  of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  as  a 
non-aligned  nation  has  given  rise  to  the 
widespread  belief  that  Tito  is  truly  impar- 
tial in  the  conflict  between  the  superpowers, 
and  that  his  opposition  to  VS.  foreign 
policy  interests  on  certain  issues  is  offset  by 
an  equal  opposition  to  Soviet  interests  on 
other  issues.  This  view  has  recently  been 
fortified  because  Tito  came  down  on  the 
side  of  the  West  at  the  United  Nations  in 
voting  to  condemn  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  There  have  been  other  Issues, 
too.  on  which  Tito  either  supported  the 
Western  position  or  at  least  failed  to  sup- 
port the  Soviet  position.  But  looking  at  his 
record  whole,  one  has  to  note  his  ardent 
support  of  the  Arab  invasion  of  Israel  in 
1973;  his  support  of  the  Soviet-C?uban  oper- 
ations in  Angola:  his  support  of  the  UJf. 
resolution  condemning  Zionism  as  racism; 
his  support  of  the  Cuban  inspired  resolution 
calling  for  the  "Decolonization"  of  Puerto 
Rico;  his  bitter  opposition  to  the  Camp 
David  accord;  his  support  of  the  Arab  ex- 
tremists against  the  Arab  moderates;  his 
failure  to  apprehend  C^arlos  despite  the  urg- 
ings  of  France  and  Germany  when  the 
world's  most  wanted  terrorist  was  visiting 
Belgrade.  When  the  many  minuses  are 
stacked  up  against  the  several  pluses,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  agree  with  former  Ambassa- 
dor Laurence  Silberman  that  "When  push 
comes  to  shove  .  .  .  the  Yugoslavs  are 
almost  invariably  found  on  the  opposite  side 
of  every  issue  on  world  politics  that  matters 
to  the  United  States." 

Tito  and  terrorism 

Tito's  diplomatic  establishments  abroad 
have  frequently  been  "the  targets  of  Cro- 
atian and  Serbian  extremists.  The  existence 
of  such  acts  of  terrorism  has  repeatedly 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  There  is  no  comparable  pubUc 
awareness,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the 
Tito  government  in  recent  years  has  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  campaign  of  assassina- 
tions of  political  opponents  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Over  the  past  decade,  the 
UDBA'.';  assassination  squads  have  taken  the 
lives  of  some  20  opponents  in  exile. 

The  matter  of  the  UDBA's  activities  in 
the  United  States  received  some  attention 
in  a  report  on  foreign  Intelligence  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  put  out  in  early 
August  of  1979  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Operations  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Summarizing 
this  report,  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
9. 1979  said: 

"The  State  Department  has  actively  dis- 
couraged FBI  investigations  of  likely  crimes 
committed  in  the  United  SUtes  by  friendly 
Intelligence  services.  Moreover,  the  depart- 
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ment  has  not  expelled  known  spies  using 
diplomatic  (^ver,  despite  repeated  allega- 
tions of  misl>ehavior  by  those  spies. 

"The  FBI  does  investigate  specific  com- 
plaints of  criminal  violations  but  it  makes 
no  systematic  effort  to  ascertain  the  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States  of  'friendly' 
foreign  intelligence  services,  according  to 
the  report. 

"*  *  *  the  report  argues  persuasively  that 
even  when  the  foreign  intelligence  agencies 
have  not  carried  out  their  more  startling 
plans,  the  pattern  of  'harassment  and  in- 
timidation' of  dissidents  has  had  a  'chilling 
effect'  on  public  discussion  and  attitudes  In 
this  country  toward  governments  with  con- 
troversial human  rights  records  at  home. 

"Tlie  intimidation  has  worked  to  deprive 
the  targeted  emigres,  some  of  whom  were 
naturalized  U.S.  citizens,  of  constitutional 
rights  in  this  country  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  that  are  gtiaranteed  to  all  U,S. 
residents. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  Serbian  emigre,  Dragisha  Kasikovich, 
was  shot  to  death  in  Chicago  in  June,  1977 
after  the  FBI  had  received  information 
from  the  CIA  Indicating  he  was  a  potential 
assassination  target  of 'the  Yugoslav  intelli- 
gence service.  A  10-year-old  girl  who  report- 
edly witnessed  the  murder  was  also  killed. 
The  report  said  that  the  FBI  had  received  'a 
reliable  report'  that  Yugoslav  Intelligence 
officers  were  Involved  in  the  murder*.  The 
case  is  still  unsolved."* 


JOSEPH  O.  PARKER 


HON.  GUY  YANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAH 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  1,  1980.  Joseph  O.  Parker 
retired  as  Chairman  of  the  D.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Ck>mmi8sioxL  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  Joe  Parker 
served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission from  1971  until  June  1978, 
when  he  was  appointed  as  Chairman 
of  the  ^Commission  by  President 
Carter. 

Mr.  Parker  is  often  referred  to  as 
one  .of  the  most  distinguished  men  to 
have  served  on  the  13 JS.  International 
Trade  CommlssiOh.  A  look  at  his 
record  certainly  supports  that  view. 
He  came  to  the  Commission  from  pri- 
vate law  practice.  Prior  to  entering  the 
practice  of  law  Mr.  Parker  served  in 
the  Office  of  Solicitor  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  as  Ctener- 
al  Counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e.  In  addition  to  serving  on 
many  international  committees,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  agricultural 
and  food  matters,  he  also  served  as 
consultant  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid— better  known  as  the 
Christian  Herter  (jommittee — ^which 
gave  birth  to  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  native  of  Pratt, 
Kans.,  and  received  his  AB  from  the 
University  of  Kansas.  He  re(»ived  his 
law  degree  from  Harvard  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Louise  Klose. . 

During  Joe  Parker's  tenure  as  Vice 
Chairman  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mission  the  Congren  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  ^gntficantly  increased  the 
Commission's  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities. To  support  these  increased 
activities  the  Congress  authorized  a 
near  doubling  of  the  Commission's 
staff  and  a  tripling  of  its  annual  ap- 
propriation during  his  tenure  at  the 
Commission. 

The  period  during  which  Mr.  Parker 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  period  of  particular  im- 
provement and  accomplishment  for 
that  body  and  a  highlight  of  his  disUn- , 
gulshed  career.  Under  his  direction 
lingering  organizational  and  personnel 
problems  resulting  from  a  prior  reor- 
ganization were  resolved.  Highly  quali- 
fied senior  staff  members  were  recruit- 
ed and  hired  to  cany  out  the  Commis- 
sion's fuinctions.  Neqr  record  numbers 
of  investigations  were  completed  and 
not  a  single  statutory  deadline  was  ex- 
ceeded. Significantly,  the  Commission 
was  entirely  exempted  from  the  recent 
reorganization  of  trade  functions  in 
the  Federal  Government.  A  large  and- 
complex  study  was  (x>mpleted  at  the 
request  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  which  each  of  the  agree- 
ments negotiated  at  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  was  analyzed  and 
the  impact  of  proposed  tariff  reduc- 
tions was  examined.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  Commission  signed  the  first 
labor  contract  in  its  history.  His  guid- 
ance and  leadership  have  certainly  left 
the  Commission  in  a  strengthened  po- 
sition to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Our  former  colleague,  Catherine 
May  Bedell,  noted  at  Mr.  Paiiter's 
farewell  ceremony  that: 

We  have  been  lucky  to  have  you  as  our 
Commissioner  and  we  could  use  8^  more 
years  of  your  guidance,  your  wisdom  and 
your  quiet  leadership.  But  we  at  the  Com- 
mission kifow  that  what  you  brought  to  us 
and  how  you  used  it  in  helping  us  build  and 
develop  properly  at  the  agency  will  be  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  your  service.  The  qual- 
ity of  your  advice  and  guidance  has  been  re- 
flected in  many  of  our  investigations  and  re- 
ports. Your  sound  thinking  on  crudal  deci- 
sions involving  our  "clients"  has  won  you 
not  only  the  respect  of  your  fellow  Commis- 
sioners but  the  public  whkdi  we  serve.* 


DAVID  MAYNE  ELDKR 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD 

or  GBORGIA 

m  tA  house  op  repeesshtatives 

Tuesday,  MarOi  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentle- 
men who  for  20  years  has  exemplified 
all  that  is  good  and  admirable  in 
public  service. 

I  refer  to  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, David  Mayne  Elder,  who  has  re- 
tired this  month  after  two  decades  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mayne  Elder  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1961  with  former  Congressman 
Robert  G.  Stephens  of  Georgia.  It  was 
my  pleasure  and  good  fortime  to 
retain  him  upon  my  election,  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  10th 
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respect  he  has  been  an  ex- 
administrative  assistant,  but 
in  his  loyalty,  integrity,  and 
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his  many  friends  on  Capitol 
n  Georgia  join  me  in  wishing 
I  he   greatest   happiness   and 
on  his  retirement. 

will  continually  remind 
obligation  of  duty  and  the 
;>ublic  service.* 
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ext  mple 
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HON.  I OBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 
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MOOBiARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 

call  to  the  attention  of  my 

the  following  editorial  by 

Randolph   Hearst,   Jr.,   who 

ofr  valued  ally  and  friend  Aus- 
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leaders  to  support  President  Carter  and 
alert  the  f  ee  world  to  the  potentially  grave 
danger  of  i  he  Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan. 
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in  the  defense  of  the  south- 
western Pacific  area.  I  believe 
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This  great  Island  continent  of 

contrasts,    warmly    hospitable 

I  eople,  and  Inestimable  strategic 

to  the  Dnited  States  was  the 

our  Journalistic  task  force's  visit 

h  Pacific. 

Australia  plays  in  helping  to 

United  SUtes  as  itreU  as  itself  is 

believe,  generally  known  at  home,  at 

not  by  me  l>efore  coming  here.  I 

more  about  it  later  In  this 
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In  what  surely  must  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring chapters  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
those  wretched,  woebegone  people  and  their 
descendants  built  Australia  into  one  of  the 
most  highly  civilized  and  prosperous  nations 
in  the  world. 

What  I  don't  remember  reading  in  my  his- 
tory books  is  that  our  own  American  Revo- 
lution was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Australia  by  those  original  out- 
casts of  whom  England  should  be  proud. 

Our  victory  in  the  War  of  Independence 
meant  the  American  colonies  could  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
inmates  of  Britain's  overcrowded  Jails.  It 
was  thus  necessary  to  set  up  a  penal  colony 
in  some  other  country. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Australia  was  finally 
chosen  and  on  Jan.  26,  1788,  a  fleet  of  11 
ships,  after  a  voyage  lasting  eight  months, 
landed  760  convict  men  and  women  in  what 
the  governor  of  the  colony.  Captain  Arthur 
PhQip.  called  "the  finest  harbor  in  the 
world."  He  named  it  Sydney  after  the  then 
British  secretary  of  state  for  colonies. 
Today  it  is  a  modem  city  with  a  harbor 
bigger  than  San  Prancisco  and  skyscrapers 
to  match  New  York. 

Perhaps  the  happenstance  contribution 
we  made  to  the  founding  of  Australia  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  Island  country  have  been  so 
friendly  and  such  staunch  allies  of  America 
for  so  many  years. 

About  the  size  of  the  Dnited  States,  Aus- 
tralia is  approximately  5,000  miles  distant 
from  the  California  coast.  It  is  the  lowest 
and  flattest  of  the  land  masses.  It  is  a  land 
of  hills,  low  plateaus  and  vast  plains.  The 
land  is  old.  Its  basement  rocks  consist  of  the 
pre-Cambrian  shield,  formed  in  the  earth's 
early  geological  history,  more  than  three 
billion  years  ago. 

Because  of  lack  of  water,  nearly  70  per- 
cent  of  Australia's  total  territory  is  unset- 
tled. The  so-called  "outback"  interior  is  a 
vast  red  and  barren  desert  which  fills  much 
of  the  almost  waterless  heart  of  the  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  there  are  large  grazing 
lands,  especially  for  sheep,  the  total  number 
of  which  is  presently  estimated  at  150  mil- 
lion. 

About  90  percent  of  the  14,000,000  popula- 
tion live  on  the  east  coast  within  a  30  to  250 
mile-wide  strip  extending  from  Brisbane— 
about  halfway  down  the  coast— to  Adelaide, 
which  is  really  down  under.  The  ocean  off 
the  beautiful  golden  sand  beaches  is  a 
marine  paradise,  teeming  with  many  varie- 
ties of  tropical  and  game  fish. 

The  first  humans  known  to  inhabit  this 
island  were  the  aborigines,  who  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  southeast  Asia  at  least 
30,000  years  ago.  Most  of  the  estimated 
140,000  descendants  now  live  and  work  in 
reservations  or  on  pastoral  properties. 

We  came  here  from  New  Zealand  in  our 
swing  through  the  eastern  and  southern  Pa- 
cific with  stopovers  in  Hawaii  and  the  leg- 
endary FIJI  Islands.  Before  our  scheduled 
meeting  in  Canberra  with  Prime  Minister  J. 
Malcolm  Fraser,  Joe  Kingsbury  Smith  and  I 
lunched  with  Chinese  Ambassador  Lin  Ping 
and  his  staff  to  discuss  our  forthcoming  trip 
to  Peking  and  exchange  views  about  the 
Soviet  threat  in  the  Pacific  and  Persian 
Gulf  area. 

Australia  is  now  led  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  in  the  world  today.  He 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
urged  the  NATO  allies  to  support  President 
Carter's  strong  stand  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan.  He  launched  this  week 
a  new  $17.0  billion  five-year  defense  buildup 
program  to  strengthen  Australian  naval  and 
air  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  provide 
greater  facilities  for  the  V£.  Navy  in  Aus- 
traUan  ports. 
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The  iwlme  minister,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  center-right  Liberal-National  Country 
Puty  coalition,  received  us  the  morning 
after  what  the  local  press  described  as  "the 
most  important  and  most  significant" 
speech  he  had  made  in  parliament  since  his 
government  took  office  in  1975.  That  was 
his  announcement  of  the  increased  defense 
spending  program. 

The  49-year-oId  prime  minister  is  a  tall, 
craggy,  forthright,  no-nonsense  type  whose 
rather  dour  manner  reflects  his  Scottish  an- 
cestry. One  does  not  banter  with  him  nor  is 
he  likely  to  be  remembered  for  his  Jocular- 
ity. But  there  is  a  strong  leadership  quality 
about  him. 

He  and  Britain's  Margaret  Thatcher  have 
done  more  than  any  other  government  lead- 
ers to  support  President  Carter  and  alert 
the  Free  World  to  the  potentially  grave 
danger  of  the  Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan. 

Convinced  that  the  ultimate  objective  of 
Soviet  policy  is  world  domination,  he  be- 
lieves that  failure  to  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  Moscow  that  the  West  won't  toler- 
ate further  aggression  could  tempt  the  Sovi- 
ets to  attempt  to  take  over  the  Persian  Gulf 
oil  fields  or  risk  other  aggressive  actions 
which  could  lead  to  nuclear  war.  He  recalled 
that  both  World  Wars  I  and  II  started  be- 
cause of  the  West's  weakness  and  failure  to 
make  clear  they  would  fight,  if  necessary,  to 
protect  their  vital  interests. 

"The  first  and  second  world  wars  started 
as  a  result  of  weakness  and  appeasement," 
he  told  us  in  an  exclusive  interview.  "They 
started  from  the  false  view  that  if  you  feed 
an  aggressor's  appetite,  it  will  be  dimin- 
ished. It  never  happens  that  way.  It  grows. 

"Maybe  it  would  be  good  for  all  of  us  to 
read  history  from  1936  on— from  the  Olym- 
pic Games  in  Berlin  on.  Hitler  marching 
into  the  Rhineland.  Italy  into  Ethiopia. 
Then  all  the  rest,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland.  It  was  step  by  step.  It  led  to  the 
ultimate  calamity  with  tens  of  millions 
killed. 

"It  was,  as  Churchill  said,  an  unnecessary 
war,  and  it  happened  liecause  neither 
France  nor  Britain  nor  the  United  States 
took  the  sort  of  actions  that  were  necessary 
to  avert  it.  It  could  have  been  stopped  in 
1936  (when  Hitler  sent  the  Nazi  armies  into 
the  Rhineland  against  the  advice  of  his  gen- 
erals)." 

The  Soviet  leadership,  the  prime  minister 
added,  must  be  given  clear  signals  that  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  "thus  far  and  no 
farther." 

Prime  Minister  Fraser  believes  that  if 
World  War  III  comes,  it  is  more  likely  to 
start  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia  or  Africa  tlian 
in  Europe.  He  said  he  could  not  believe  the 
Soviet  leaders  were  so  "insane"  that  they 
would  challenge  the  West  in  Europe  be- 
cause they  must  know  that  that  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  world  nuclear  war. 

"One  of  the  things  I  expressed  both  in 
Washington  and  Europe,"  he  added,  "was 
that  the  real  dangers  to  the  world  are  not 
likely  to  come  in  Europe  itself  where  the  di- 
visions have  been  made,  the  lines  drawn, 
and  the  commitments  made. 

"The  real  dangers  are  likely  to  come  In 
the  oil  producing  areas,  and  In  the  Third 
World  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
there  aren't  clear  lines— in  areas  where  the 
Soviets  have  found  themselves  able  and  will- 
ing to  use  either  their  own  troops  directly  as 
in  Afghanistan,  or  Cuban  soldiers  In  Africa, 
and  Vietnamese  armies  in  Indochina. 

"It  Is  in  these  areas  where  I  hope  the 
western  powers  will  show  more  attention, 
especially  the  European  powers  who  have 
tended  to  be  inward  looking  a  bit.  If  a  major 
confrontation  occurs  in  one  of  these  grey 
areas,  they  are  likely  to  be  drawn  in.  You 
cannot  stand  aloof.  You  cannot  remain  un- 
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affected,  especially  if  oil  is  Involved.  The 
only  real  safety  any  of  us  can  have  is  to  pre- 
vent the  dangers  before  they  arise." 

When  asked  whether  he  found  the  Euro- 
pean leaders,  especially  the  West  German 
and  French,  somewhat  wesA-kneed  about 
standing  up  to  Russia  over  the  threat  posed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  area  by  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan,  and  failing  to  support 
President  Carter  as  strongly,  for  example, 
as  he  and  Margaret  Thatcher  have,  the 
prime  minister  replied: 

"I  regarded  the  communique  that  was 
issued  by  the  chancellor  of  West  Germany 
and  the  president  of  Prance  as  a  very  forth- 
right document.  It  made  it  plain  that  what 
happened  in  Afghanistan  could  set  in  train 
step-by-step  consequences  of  the  gravest  im- 
plications for  the  world. 

"What  they  said,  in  essence,  is  that  if  the 
Soviets  make  other  aggressive  moves,  it 
could  lead  to  war.  It's  not  spelled  out  but 
that  is  the  message  Moscow  should  have  got 
from  the  Franco-German  communique.  It 
was  a  strong  and  good  statement  in  support 
of  Preside'nt  Carter  and  the  United  States 
and  it  needs  to  be  understood  that  way.  It 
also  affirmed  the  importance  and  vitality  of 
the  western  alliance.  Margaret  Thatcher 
made  her  own  comments  which  were  very 
rugged  and  forthright." 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  United  SUtes 
could  count  on  the  immediate  military  sup- 
port of  France  and  West  Germany  If  it 
became  involved  In  a  conflict  with  Russia  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Prime  Minister 
Fraser  said: 

"I  believe  you  could  count  on  the  NATO 
allies.  I  wouldn't  say  that's  only  a  belief.  It's 
a  conviction  because  I  think  Europe  would 
have  no  choice  at  all.  If  the  SovieU  move 
Into  the  oil  areas,  they  can  determine  the 
destiny,  the  life  and  survival  of  every  indus- 
try In  Europe." 

The  vitally  important  role  Australia  plays 
In  the  defense  of  the  south  and  western  Pa- 
cific areas.  Including  our  own  Pacific  coast, 
involves  facilities  made  available  here  for 
the  American-manned  world's  largest  radar 
installation  for  tracking  Soviet  missiles  and 
spy  satellites.  Thin  Installation  Is  a  key  part 
of  the  American  early-warning  system. 

Kingsbury  Smith  will  tell  you  more  about 
it,  and  other  Interesting  details  of  our  inter- 
view with  Prime  Minister  Fraser.* 


TEXTILE  HALL  WINS  EXPORT 
AWARD 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAXOUHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Inventive  and  aggressive  merchandis- 
ing of  American  goods  abroad  by  the 
Textile  Hall  Corp.  of  Greenville.  S.C. 
was  recently  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  through  the 
presentation  of  the  Presidential  "E" 
Award.  It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  share  with  you  the  following  re- 
lease: 

Textile  Hall  Corp.,  Greenville,  S.C,  today 
received  the  Presidential  "E"  Award  for  out- 
standing performance  in  promoting  U.S.  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  company,  a  non-profit  service  organi- 
zation that  puts  U.S.  manufacturers  in 
touch  with  potential  foreign  buyers  through 
its  international  show  facilities,  was  cited 
for  its  outstanding  creative  marketing  and 
promotional  services  to  U.S.  exporters. 
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According  to  the  Commerce  Department 
the  American  Textile  Machinery  Exhibi- 
tion-Inteniational.  which  Textile  Hall  spon- 
sors every  two  years,  ranks  high  among  U.S. 
trade  shows  In  attracting  foreign  visitors. 

The  company  promotes  the  exhibition 
world-wide  through  mailings  to  15,000  for- 
eign mills,  textile  associations,  airlines, 
travel  agents,  banks  and  UJS.  embassies  and 
consulates.  It  advertises  in  28  foreign  textile 
publications  and  prints  promotional  materi- 
al in  a  variety  of  foreign  languages.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  activities  In  Europe  and  Africa, 
Textile  Hall  also  promotes  the  exhibition  in 
China,  working  through  appropriate  govern- 
ment ministries. 

The  "E"  Award  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Edmonds,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Textile  Hall,  by  Margaret  Patrick,  direc- 
tor. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  district 
office,  Columbia.  S.C..  on  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Philip  M.  Klutsnick. 

The  "E"  Award  consists  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  Secretary  Klutznlck  on  behalf  of 
President  Carter,  an  "E"  flag  and  "E"  lapel 
pins.« 


A  GRIM  BEGINNING  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS— 1980 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

or  MKW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brutal  and  callous  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  has  violated  an  innocent 
nation,  has  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
thousands  of  blameless  civilians,  has 
undermined  detente  with  the  United 
States,  and  has  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  entire  world.  It  has  also  claimed 
another  victim:  the  Soviet  Jew.  While 
not  directly— or  even  indirectly— in- 
volved in  any 'way  in  the  aggression 
against  Afghanistan,  the  fate  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  commimity  has  become 
inextricably  linked  to  It.  because  its 
well-being  is  closely  tied  to  Soviet  con- 
cern about  American  opinion  and  ac- 
tions. While  the  "old  men"  in  the 
Kremlin  were  concerned  about  most- 
favored-nation  trade  status,  the  ratifi- 
cation of  Salt  II,  and  a  host  of  other 
bilateral  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  we,  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
the  administration  were  able  to  exer- 
cise some  leverage  with  respect  to 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  "Prisoners- 
of-Conscience"  and  related  matters. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  were 
always,  or  even  often  successful.  In  re- 
versing Soviet  policy  with  respect  to 
Soviet  Jewry.  However,  we  have,  over 
the  last  nimiber  of  years,  seen  enough 
evidence  to  suggest  that  what  we  said, 
our  resolutions,  our  adoptions  of  pris- 
oners and  "Refusniks."  our  Congres- 
sional Record  statements,  our  partici- 
pation in  the  annual  vigils  of  freedom, 
our  individual  and  "Dear  Colleague" 
letters  to  Soviet  officials^,  among  other 
acts,  did  indeed  have  an  impact.  Our 
actions,  combined  with  those  policy 
decisions  that  the  Soviets  hoped  we 
would  make— Salt  II.  trade  conces- 
sions, and  so  forth— resulted  hi  many 
of  the  "Prisoners-of  Conscience"  being 
released  last  April,  and  in  emigration 
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figures  for  the  year  1979  that  surpass 
previous  years.  The  situation  in  Russia 
remained  one  of , discrimination  and  re- 
pression, but  at  least  we  were  making 
some  progress  on  a  number  of  fronts. 
With  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
came  a  distinct  chill  in  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  And  as  we 
quite  properly  sought  different 
means — economic  and  diplomatic— to 
convey  our  outrage  to  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials, we  similarly  found  our  leverage 
with  respect  to  Soviet  Jewry  dimin- 
ished. This  fact  was  immediately  evi- 
denced in  the  newest  emigration  sta^ 
tistics  that  we  have  received:  In  1979, 
&  1,300  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Emigration  peaked  in 
October  when  4,746  left.  That  figure 
declined  by  30  percent  in  Dec«nber— 
the  month  of  the  invasion— and  Janu- 
ary saw  a  further  decline  in  the 
number  of  emigres.  Beyond  that. 
OVIR  offices— for  processing  prospec- 
tive emigres— have  been  closed  in 
Kiev.  Chernovtsy.  Mogilev-Pololsk. 
and  Tashkent,  and  those  Jews  con- 
tinuing to  seek  to  emigrate  have  .been 
subject  to  a  new  and  more  malicious 
round  of  repression,  harassment  Add 
to  all  of  this  the  shameful  but  none- 
theless twld  action  of  decreeing  inter- 
nal exile  for  Nobel  laureate  Andrei 
Sakharov. 

While  we  are  concerned  that  our 
ability  to  hifluence  the  Kremlin  may 
be  diminished,  this  is  not  a  time  to  re- 
treat or  back  away  from  our  attempts 
to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  a 
time  when  be  should  be  reevaluating 
what  we  can  do  to  help  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  communicate  with  them  as 
much  as  possible  so  that  they  do  not 
feel  so  isolated  and  anxious  about  our 
commitment  to  them. 

Coordinating  our  activities  and  ad- 
vising on  the  best  ways  to  make  them 
effective  will  no  doubt  be  the  various 
local  Soviet  Jewry  organizations  that 
have  been  f  orined  by  dedicated  volun- 
teers throughout  this  country.  In  my 
own  geographic  area  this  truly  life- 
saving  work  is  spearheaded  by  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  Hardly  a  full  day  had  passed 
after  my  first  election  to  Congress 
when  I  was  contacted  by  Lynn  Singer, 
now  the  president  of  the  Long  Island 
committee  and' asked  to  participate  in 
their  adopt-a-prisoner-of-consclence 
program.  I  readily  agreed,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  a  4-year  corre- 
spondence with  a  young  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Anatoly  Altman  who  was 
serving  a  lengthy  sentence  under  strict 
regime  because  of  his  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

That  correspondence  ended,  happily. 
Just  about  1  year  ago  when  Altman 
was  suddenly  released  from  prison  last 
April  and  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  go  to  IsraeL  He  is  presently 
living  a  happy  and  productive  life 
there,  learning  the  language,  learning 
a  trade,  and  newly  married.  In  Sep- 
tember, he  visited  me  In  my  office  in 
Washington,  and  I  have  Co  confess  to 
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President  John  Kennedy  as  Governor 
of  Guam,  a  post  he  held  for  6  years. 

He  resumed  his  Nevadd  connection 
in  1970  when  he  went  to  work  as  spe- 
cial assistant  for  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Howard  W.  Cannon,  and  went  on 
to  serve  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

But  these  impressive  career  high- 
lights do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  my 
friend  Denver  Dickerson.  Although  he 
was  physically  removed  from  the  State 
during  much  of  his  proud  professional 
accomplishments,  he  really  never  left 
Nevada.  Denver  kept  in  close  contact 
with  his  many  Nevada  friends.  He  was 
an  unofficial,  unpaid  adviser  to  many 
State  public  officials. 
~  He  has  keen,  compassionate,  and 
often  humorous  understanding  and  in- 
sight into  Nevada  and  her  people, 
places,  and  events.  When  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress,  Denver  was  one  of 
the  first  transplanted  Nevadans  to 
whom  I  turned  for  survival  tactics  in 
Washington.  I  wiU  never  regret  that 
decision. 

Despite  the  Job  pressure  and  the 
many  years  of  dedicated  service. 
Denver  never  lost  the  pioneer  spirit 
and  western  flair. 

He  is  a  pleasant,  rewarding  person  to 
know  and  I  feel  fortunate  to  be  his 
friend. 

I  wish  Denver  and  his  wife— the  very 
best  in  their  much  deserved  retire- 
ment.* 
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HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\iesday.  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr. -BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Hettel.  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Renewable  Energy  Development  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  need  for  an  in- 
tegrated, high-profile  approach  for 
bringing  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies to  our  Nation's  agricultural 
sector  warrants  establishment  of  this 
Important  office,  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  other  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize and  support  this  effort. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  energy 
crisis  threatens  the  well-being  of  our 
whole  society,  £^rents  during  1979.  in- 
cluding the  ferment  in  Iran,  long  gas 
lines,  skyrocketing  prices,  and  the 
growing  specter  of  supply  cutoffs  have 
forced  us  at  last  to  address  this  peril- 
ous situation  and  seek  remedies.  Nota- 
ble progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
months  in  reducing  our  overall  energy 
consimiption,  and  the  Congress  has 
moved,  finally,  to  act  on  major  energy 
legislation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  by  no 
means  clear  of  the  dangerous  course 
which  we  have  been  following  by  our 
shortsighted  dependence  on  a  finite 
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source  of  fossil  fuels,  almost  half  of  it 
from  foreign  sources.  And.  this  fragile 
dependence  is  particularly  threatening 
to  the  Nation's  farm  sector,  which  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  sector  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  fuel  supply  disrup- 
tions and  escalating  prices. 

That  the  agricultural  sector  of  this 
country  is  highly  vulnerable  to  inter- 
ruptions in  fossil  fuels  supplies  is 
beyond  question.  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Jim  Williams  made 
the  following  observation: 

In  1978,  an  estimated  13.8  quads  of  energy 
were  used  in  agricultural  forestry  produc- 
tion and  processing,  rural  housing,  and 
rural  vehicular  use  (table  1).  This  represents 
about  18  percent  of  the  total  energy  used  in 
the  VS.  Of  the  total  energy  used  in  agricul- 
tural production,  93  percent  uxu  derived 
from  petroleum  bated  energy.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

TABU  1.-ENERGY  USED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY, 
AND  RURAL  AMERICA,  1978 
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These  data  indicate  the  significant  de- 
pendency of  agriculture  and  rural  America 
on  petroleum-based  energy.  Of  the  total  78 
quads  of  energy  used  in  the  VS.  in  1978, 
about  74  percent  was  from  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. TTierefore,  the  rural  areas  are  aubstan- 
tiaUy  more  dependent  on  petroleum  fuels 
than  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  an  interruption  in  fuel 
supplies  during  the  critical  planting 
and  harvesting  periods  could  present 
more  than  Just  a  difficult  time  for 
American  farmers.  Such  a  happening 
could  spell  economic  disaster  for  a 
nation  that  is  used  to  ample  food  and 
fiber  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
heavily  reliant  on  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses to  relieve  a  foreign  trade  deficit 
that  is  worsened  by  oil  imports. 

Yet,  It  would  not  take  a  severe  fuel 
supply  disruption  to  bring  American 
farmers  face  to  face  with  disaster.  Al- 
ready on  the  brink  of  insolvency  be- 
cause of  chronically  depressed  com- 
modity prices,  record  high  interest 
rates,  and  capricious  Government  ac- 
tions, including  embargoes,  many 
farmers  are  now  faced  with  economic 
collapse  be(»use  of  escalating  energy 
and  petrobased  fertilizer  costs  that 
have  jumped  by  35  to  90  percent  in  1 
year. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poten- 
tial for  rescuing  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy from  disaster  begins  with  the  re- 
alization that  farmers  are  the  produc- 
ers not  Just  of  food  and  fiber,  but  of 
energy  as  well.  And  that  is  why  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  three 
of  us  introducing  this  legislation  here 
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today  represent  such  a  mix  of  agricul- 
tural interests  gives  testimony  to  both 
the  breadth  and  intensity  of  the  prob- 
lem itself,  as  well  as  the  immense  po- 
tential that  exists  to  achieve  its  resolu- 
tion. Prom  the  sugarcane  fields  of  Mr. 
Heftel's  Hawaii,  to  the  feedlots  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  Arkansas,  to  the  corn- 
fields of  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  the 
raw  materials  already  exist  for  the 
production  of  great  quantities  of 
useful  and  renewable  energy.  The  only 
thing  lacking  is  the  catalyst  and  co- 
ordinating mechanism  neecled  to  make 
this  transition  to  energy  independence 
as  expeditious,  orderly,  and  efficient 
as  possible.  It  is  our  belief  that  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Renewable 
Energy  Development  would  provide 
this  badly  needed  stimulation  and  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  1  year  ago  I 
introduced  the  National  Alcohol  Fuel 
and  Farm  Commodity  Production  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  spur  the  domes- 
tic production  of  alcohol  fuel  from  re- 
newable resources  in  both  large-  and 
small-scale  applications.  Today,  that 
measure  has  been  largely  incorporated 
into  title  II  of  S.  932,  the  synthetic 
fuels  bill  now  in  conference,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  soon  there  will  be  fund- 
ing available  for  the  encouragement  of 
alcohol  fuel  production  faculties.  Our 
liquid  fuel  needs  are  great,  and  ethyl 
alcohol  can  do  much  in  the  near  term 
to  help  us  meejt  these  needs. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing 
here  today  goes  far  beyond  an  attempt 
to  spur  the  production  of  merely  eth- 
anol  from  grains,  however.  While  alco- 
hol fuel  from  biomass,  and  especially 
grains,  has  received  most  of  the  atten- 
tion recently,  it  is  orJy  one  of  the  re- 
newable energy  forms  that  could  be 
expected  to  provide  the  Nation's  farms 
and  rural  communities  with  secure 
and  reasonably  priced  energy  in  the 
near  to  mid  term.  Methane  from 
animal  and  vegetable  wastes,  electric- 
ity from  wind,  and  a  wide  range  of 
solar  applications  are  technologically 
and  econotnically  viable  today  for 
onfarm  and  rural  community  use. 
With  some  encouragement  and  direc- 
tion provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, our  farms  and  rural  communi- 
ties could  be  largely  energy  self-sxiffl- 
cient  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
goal  is  what  this  measure  we  are  intro- 
ducing here  today  is  intended  to  help 
achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  that 
when  the  President  released  his 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1981  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  I  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  almost  total  absence  of  funding 
requested  for  energy-related  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  energy  is  clearly  the  Nation's 
No.  1  problem,  the  USDA  budget  re- 
flected little  recognition  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  or  its  conse- 
quences for  agriculture.  Without 
knowing  precisely  how  or  why  this 
oversight  occurred.  I  believe  that  one 
conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn:  The 
Department    of    Agriculture    sorely 
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needs  a  high-profile,  authoritative  of- 
ficial charged  with  the  development 
and  adv(x»cy  of  a  coherent  renewable 
energy  program  for  the  agricultural 
sector.  That,  in  essence,  is  what  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  fortunate 
diuing  the  past  year  to  have  met 
many  experts  in  the  field  of  renewable 
energy  who  have  broadened  my  own 
realization  of  what  is  "do-able"  if  only 
we  end  our  preoccupation  with  inter- 
minable studies  and  instead  apply  new 
ideas  operationally  to  what  we  know 
today.  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no 
better  place  in  our  society  to  go  than 
to  the  farm  sector  to  take  advantage 
of  this  type  philosophy:  The  residents 
of  our  farms  and  rural  communities 
have  the  pioneering,  give-it-a-try  spirit 
that  has  already  resulted  in  break- 
tliroughs  that  the  experts  had  dis- 
counted at  the  theoretical  leveL 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  exciting  fea- 
ture of  the  renewable  energy  forms 
that  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
potential  for  their  integration  in  a  way 
that  enhances  the  environment— 
rather  than  doing  damage  to  it— while 
reducing  energy  costs  and  increasing 
available  energy  supplies.  There  soon 
could  be  many  rural  communities  like 
the  one  in  my  district,  for  instance, 
that  will  make  use  of  existing  livestock 
feeding  operations  to  serve  as  the  inte- 
gral component  of  a  renewable  energy 
system.  Such  a  system  will  utilize  the 
livestock  wastes  to  produce  methane, 
use  part  of  the  methane  as  process 
heat  for  ah  alcohol  facility,  and  scrub 
up  the  rest  of  the  methane  for  use  in 
the  municipal  gas  system,  while  using 
part  of  the  com  normally  fed  to  live- 
stock to  produce  the  alcohol,  with  the 
high-protein  byproduct  from  the  alco- 
hol production  replacing  the  com  and 
actually  resulting  in  Improved  live- 
stock performance.  On  all  coimts— eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social- 
such  a  community-centered  system 
stands  as  the  wave  of  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, an  added  benefit  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  it  is  not  something  that 
requires  decades  of  effort  or  billions  of 
dollars  to  make  a  reality.  Next  to  con- 
servation, these  renewable  energy 
technologies  are  the  least  capital  in- 
tensive, most  promising  near-term 
energy  alternative  that  we  have. 

There  Is  need  for  concerted  action 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  if 
our  farmers  and  rural  communities  are 
to  take  full  advantage  of  their  im- 
mense potential  as  energy  producers. 
The  USDA.  with  its  long  .established 
network  of  county  FmHA,  ASCS.  and 
extension  offices.  Is  uniquely  well- 
suited  to  bring  an  effective  renewable 
energy  program  to  the  Nation's  farms 
and  small  towns.  The  most  efficient 
way  to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency 
for  our  farms  and  rural  communities  Is 
for  there  to  be  som^ne  designated 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  authority  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  a  clear-cut  mandate  to 
foster  renewable  energy  development 
and  application.  There  must  be  some- 
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one  to  identify  the  resource  base  avaU- 
able  to  the  agricultural  sector  and  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  when  assess- 
ing technologies  and  cost.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  person  who,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  is  respon- 
sible for  interfacing  with  officials  of 
other  agencies  and  Departments 
whose  actions  impact  significantly  on 
the  energy  activities  and  future  of 
rural  America:  The  Department  of 
Energy;  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms;  the  Department  of 
Transportation;  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  and  the  rest. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Renewable  Energy 
Development  within  USDA  would  pro- 
vide an  epicenter  for  all  energy-related 
activity  within  the  Department,  thus 
helping  to  give  renewable  energy  de- 
velopment the  high  visibility  it  needs, 
while  helping  to  prevent  wasteful  du- 
plication, fragmentation,  and  the  type 
of  bureaucratic  inertia  that  lack  of  ac- 
countability breeds.  The  Identification 
and  monitoring  of  needed  research 
programs  ranging  from  the  modifica- 
tion of  engines  and  farm  equipment  to 
nm  on  pure,  on-the-farm-produced  al- 
cohol to  the  various  uses  of  the  high- 
protein  byproduct  that  results  from 
ethanol  fermentation  could  be  given 
direction  and  status  by  this  official.  In 
budget  and  funding  battles,  renewable 
energy  matters  would  have  an  advo- 
cate worthy  of  their  importance.  In 
short,  the  creation  of  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Renewable 
Energy  Development  would  fiU  a  very 
dangerous  vacuum  that  exists  ui  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  will  be  most  directly  affect- 
ed by  this  ICKislation,  especially  farm- 
ers and  rural  residents,  are  painfully 
aware  of  how  badly  such  a  renewable 
energy  program  is  needecL  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  from  time  to  time 
over  the  past  year  with  many  of  the 
people  and  groups  who  are  most  inti- 
mately involved  in  this  area,  and  I 
sense  broad-based  support  for  the  con- 
cept embodied  in  this  measure.  Nota- 
bly, the  National  Gasohol  Commis- 
sion, at  Its  fifth  annual  meeting,  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  last  December, 
overwhelming  endorsed  a  resolution 
which  calls  for  the  creation  of  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Renewable  Resources.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  adopt  a  positive,  ac- 
tivist approach  to  our  energy  problem, 
and  that  it  Is  time  that  it  gets  in  step 
with  the  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  piece  of  legislation  as 
one  step  toward  bringing  energy  self- 
sufficiency  to  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  rural  communities,  thereby  insur- 
ing the  Nation's  consumers  of  a  secure 
and  plentiful  supply  of  food,  fiber— 
and  energy. 

I  Insert  the  bill  In  its  entirety  at  this 
point: 

BJt««89 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  an 
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various  forms  of  renewable  energy:  and 

(4)  there  is  need  for  a  highly  visible  and 
coordinated  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agri<ulture  directed  at  identifying 
and  developiig  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies in  order  {that  such  technologies  may  be 
applied  to  the  agricultural  sector. 
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2000; 
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sorghum,  cottonseed,  and  peanut  hulls, 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  their  processing 
byproducts  and  residues,  aquatic  plants,  spe- 
cific energy  farm  crops,  animal  wastes,  wood 
and  wood  products,  bark,  wood  pulp  and 
chips,  residues  from  logging  and  paper  man- 
ufacturing, and  animal  waste  products. 

(2)  the  term  "renewable  energy  forms"  In- 
cludes all  forms  of  energy  that  are  essential- 
ly derived  from  domestic,  nondepleuble 
sources,  such  as  methane  and  other  gases 
from  biomass.  alcohol  fuels  produced  from 
biomass.  electricity  generated  from  wind, 
small  hydroelectric  power  projects,  passive 
and  active  solar  energy  systems,  and  energy 
derived  from  the  direct  burning  of  biomass. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(4)  The  term .  "coproducts",  when  used 
with  respect  to  alcohol  fuel  production, 
means  the  various  components  remaining 
after  the  production  of  alcohol  fuels  from 
grains  (such  as  dried  distiller  dark  grains 
(DDDO)). 

ASSISTAirr  SECRZTART  OP  RKNEWABLI  EirZRGT 
DKVXLOPIfEMT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Renewable  Energy  Devel- 
opment (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Assistant  Secretary"),  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  performing  the  duties  required 
by  this  Act  and  such  other  duties  relating  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  Beginning  October  1,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  provide  such  resources  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  such  outside 
consultants  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  may 
need  in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a).  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1981, 
September  30, 1982,  September  30, 1983,  and 
September  30,  1984,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  receive 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  payable  for  Level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315 
of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

ASSESSMENT  OP  EHESGT  RESOURCES  AND  GOALS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  study  reviewing  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural, forestry,  and  nu-al  energy  needs, 
resources,  practices,  legal  authorities,  pro- 
grams, and  such  other  subjects  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  study  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Ehall- 

(1)  identify  appropriate  agricultural,  for- 
estry, and  rural  energy  objectives; 

(2)  determine  the  range  of  renewable 
energy  forms  which  could  be  used  by  the  ag- 
ricultural sector  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  assess  the  relative  utility  of  each  such 
renewable  energy  form  in  achieving  such 
purposes: 

(4)  identify  the  ways  in  which  such  renew- 
able energy  forms  can  be  utilized  most  ef- 
fectively and  expeditiously  in  providing  the 
Nation's  agricultural  sector  with  a  secure, 
environmentally  benign,  and  reasonable 
priced  supply  of  energy; 

(5)  identify  and  develop  methods  of  up- 
grading practices  used  in  agricultural  and 
forestry  production,  processing,  and  market- 
ing, and  in  rural  communities  in  order  to 
conserve  energy; 

(6)  identify  the  policies  and  procedures 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  production  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
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forest  products  will  not  be  interrupted  or 
otherwise  diminished  by  shortages  of  fossil 
fuels: 

(7)  identify  ways  to  minimize  the  advene 
consequences  of  renewable  energy  pibduc- 
tlon  and  use  on  agricultural,  forest,  and 
rural  lands,  natural  resources,  and  cononu- 
nlties; 

(8)  assess  existing  and  anticipated  Federal 
and  State  laws,  policies,  programs,  and  regu- 
lations affecting  renewable  energy  produc- 
tion and  use  and  the  conservation  of  energy 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  rural  lands  and 
communities; 

(9)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
Department  of  Agriculture  programs  and 
policies  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  identify  ways  to  Improve  such  pro- 
grams and  policies;  and 

(10)  analyze  the  adequacy  of  existing  legal 
authorities  and  funding,  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  authorities  and  funding  to 
better  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

<c)  The  study  reqiiired  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  completed  no  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  updated  as  necessary,  but  at 
least  once  every  3  years.  Such  study  and 
each  such  update  shall  be  submitted  to  Ck>n- 
gress. 

(d)  In  conducting  the  study  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shall  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, such  analyses,  assessments,  evaluations, 
and  other  information  as  may  be  available 
from  the  other  Federal  agencies,  including 
the  National  Alcohol  Fuels  Ck>mmission. 

AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR  REMTWABLE  ENERGY  PRO- 
DUCTION, USE,  AND  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
develop  an  Agricultural  Sector  Energy  Pro- 
duction. Use.  and  Conservation  Program 
(hereinafter  in  this. Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Program")  setting  forth  measures,  actions, 
funding  levels,  and  other  means  for  achiev- 
ing the  puriKJses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Program  shall  be  based  on  the  As- 
sistant Secretary's  study  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  this  Act,  as  well  as  other  rele- 
vant data,  including  the  renewable  resource 
assessments  and  renewable  resource  pro- 
grams prepared  under  the  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Program  shall  be  consistent  with 
energy  policies  and  programs  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

(c)  The  Program  shall  be  developed  in  co- 
operation with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
ensure  public  partlcipatioa 

(d)  Final  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Program  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  reviewed  and 
revised  when  necessary,  but  at  least  once 
every  3  years,  and  resubmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  prepare 
annual  reports  evaluating  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Program  and  submit  them  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  February  1  of  each  year,  the  first 
such  report  to  be  submitted  by  February  1, 
1982. 

AGRICULTURAL,  PORESTRT,  AND  RURAL  ENERGY 
RENEWABLE  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  EXTEN- 
SION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may 
implement  a  renewable  energy  applied  re- 
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search  program,  using  the  programs  and  au- 
tborttics  established  under  this  Act  and 
such  other  programs  and  authorities  as  are 
available  to  the  Secretary.  AppUed  renew- 
able energy  research  conducted  imder  thla 
aectton  ihall  not  dutrticate.  to  any  tignin- 
cant  degree,  the  efforts  of  any  program  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  Any  program 
developed  under  this  subsection  shaU  In- 
flude  applied  research  to  develop— 

(1)  low-cost  renewable  energy  forms  for 
use  within  the  agricultural  sector  and  rural 
communities  of  this  Nation; 

(3)  economical  means  for  adapting  exist- 
ing machinery  and  structures  to  renewable 
energy  forma,  such  as  by  modification  of  ra- 
gines  and  retrofitting  of  buildings  and 
equipment; 

(3)  systems  for  integrating  two  or  more  re- 
newable energy  forms  Into  a  single  oper- 
ation, such  as  the  integration  of  methane 
digestion  units,  alcohol  production  units, 
and  low-grade  heat  solar  m>plU»tlon8; 

(4)  applications  of  renewable  energy  co- 
products,  espedally  high  protein  residue  of 
alcohol  from  grain  production  processes: 
and 

(5)  the  optimum  interaction  of  such  re- 
newable energy  forms  with  the  agricultural 
and  rural  community  environment,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  balancing  of  bio- 
mass energy  production  with  the  con- 
straints of  land  availability  and  the  proper 
use  and  conservation  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources under  such  system. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  niay  Imple- 
ment an  agricultural,  forestry,  and  rural 
community  renewable  energy  education  ex- 
tension program  to  disseminate  the  findings 
of  research  performed  under  this  Act  and  to 
encourage  farmers,  owners  of  forest  lands, 
rural  residents,  and  other  members  of  rural 
communities  to  adopt  projects  for  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  renewable  energy,  includ- 
ing energy  conservation  techniques.  Such 
extension  program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  Energy  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  may  include 
onslte  demonstrations  of  techniques  by 
whl(^  farmers  and  owners  of  forestry  land, 
rural  residents,  and  rural  communities  can 
achieve  epergy  self-sufficiency.* 
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congressional  district  She  publlahed 
her  own  newspaper  beginning  In  the 
early  1920'g.  She  Is  a  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  area. 

Evelyn  has  helped  to  found  and  or- 
ganize commtuiity  and  cultural  organi- 
zations in  the  area,  such  as  the  East 
Los  Angeles  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  and  the  Poppy  Trail 
Parlor  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the 
Golden  West.  She  was  curator  for  the 
Taylor  Ranch,  converting  the  ranch- 
house  Into  a  home  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  culture  and  heritage  of  the 
area. 

She  has  received  many  other  com- 
munity awards,  too  niunerous  to  men- 
tion here.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  this  flne 
woman  from  my  area  on  the  occasion 
of  receiving  yet  another  award  as 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  of  the  Beverly 
Qospital  Foimdation.* 
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EVELYN  C.  WHITE— WOMAN  OP 
THE  YEAR 


PEACETIME  REGISTRATION 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  GEORGE  L  DANffiLSON 

OPCAUPOSHU 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  March  15.  1980.  the  Beverly 
Hospital  Foundation  of  Montebello. 
Calif.,  will  honor  their  "Woman  of  the 
Year."  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.  White,  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  which  will  take  place 
at  the  Industry  Hills  Exhibit  Center  in 
the  city  of  Industry,  Calif. 

Evelyn  was  selected  by  the  fotmda- 
tlon  for  her  tireless  and  unselfish 
work  throughout  the  community. 
Evelyn  is  an  example  for  us  all  be- 
cause of  her  deep  <x)ncem  and  imder- 
standlng  for  her  fellow  mail. 

The  record  of  recommendations  and 
achievements  throughout  Evelyn's  90 
years  is  indeed  impressive  and  I  Join 
with  her  many  admirers  in  offering 
my  words  of  praise. 

Evelyn  White  was  bom  and  raised 
within  3  mUes  of  MontebeUo.  in  my 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\ie$day.  March  4. 1980 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried a  very  timely  and  thoughti?rovek- 
ing  editorial  on  the  issue  of  peacetime 
registration  with  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Because  of  the  important  vote 
that  will  be  taken  in  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  tomorrow,  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  urge  my  colleagues  ta 
consider  the  constructive  arguments 
presented  in  the  editorial: 

The  RmisTiATioH  Shuppue 

When  Jimmy  Carta-  announced  bis  draft 
registration  Just  a  little  while  ago.  It  seemed 
like  an  unexceptional  step.  Yet  nttw  it's  In 
trouble  In  the  House  and  about  to  be 
dragged  through  the  courts.  Some  days  a 
democracy  can't  do  anything  right. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
gave  the  plan  its  first  whack  by  announcing 
that  it  simply  would  not  authorize  reglstrv 
tion  of  women.  The  Carter  people  respond- 
ed  logically  enough  to  this  attach  from  their 
conservative  flank:  They  dropped  the 
woman  part  of  the  package  and  went  for 
the  men.  This  move  intensified  the  baying 
of  the  liberals,  who  decried  the  betrayal  of 
equal  rights  and  said  they'd  go  to  court  to 
get  the  whole  registration  scheme  thrown 
out 

But  this  little  whipsaw  was  only  a  begin- 
ning. On  the  eve  of  appropriations  hearings 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  said  he'd  filibuster 
against  the  plan.  On  the  one  hand,  registrar 
tion  was  the  first  step  to  the  war-mongering 
draft  "If  we  had  not  had  the  draft  we 
would  not  have  been  In  Vietnam."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Charter  registration  plan  was 
not  warlike  enough:  A  Selective  Service 
report  claimed  it  would  cut  only  seven  days 
off  mobilization  time.  So,  the  Senator 
argued  triumphanUy,  we  got  an  Infringe- 
ment of  freedom  for  "nothing  more  than  a 
symbolic  gesture." 

The  Senator's  remarks  provided  the 
"hard-headed'^  theme  for  the  hearings  that 
followed.    Republican   Lawrence    Coughlln 


said  there  tbat  reglstntioo  was  a 
gesture  sendiiig  the  wnog  signal  to  tbe 
American  people  that  we  are  dotng  same- 
thing  when  we  are  not"  RepabUean  Joseph 
IfdJade  said  he  wasnt  interested  in  steps 
that  "may  not  be  meanlngfuL"  Democrat 
Martin  Sabo  dted  the  pattiy  seven-day  time 
saving. 

In  the  end  Repieseutatiwa  Coughlln  and 
McDade  Joined  their  Republican  eOQeague 
Sflvlo  CoDte  and  three  Dcmocnts  In  defeat- 
ing the  proposal;  it  took  a  special  eompro- 
mlse  vote  to  find  a  way  to  send  ttae.klea  for- 
ward to  tbe  full  approprtetloos  committee. 

In  this  whole  process  we  beard  a  good  deal 
more  tban  we  want  to  of  what  amounts  to  a 
"tough-guy"  argument  from  the  left 
"Tbore's  nobody  here  but  us  hawks,"  the 
line  goes.  "We  want  nothing  other  than  aa 
effective,  beefed-up  defense.  That's  why  we 
dont  want  draft  registration:  It's  not  good 
enough."  It's  a  neat  posttian.'  since  It  lets 
you  sound  hard  but  escape  the  possible  eleo- 
toral  consequences  of  actually  voting  for  a 
draft  measure. 

But  what  do  these  people  think  a  truly 
"effective"  defense  would  actually  look  like? 
Do  they  really  think  that  our  present  con- 
tingency plans  would  work  without  a  hitch, 
as  that  Selective  Service  report  assumes 
they  would?  Do  they  really  think  the  Sovi- 
.ets.  grauging  our  intentions,  don't  know  the 
difference  between  a  plan  on  paper  and  a 
plan  In  operation? 

Given  the  simple  prudence  of  registration 
and  the  mood  of  the  coimtry,  we  assume  the 
administration's  bQl  will  move  through  Con- 
gress despite  the  kind  of  harassment  It  is 
now  encoimterlng.  We  only  hope  that  when 
the  process  Is  over  our  representatives  are 
called  to  account  for  their  behavior,  and 
partlculariy  for  talking  out  of  one  side  of 
their  mouths  while  voting  out  of  the 
other.* 


AID  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 


nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  single 
area  of  the  world  has  proved  to  be  as 
bnportant  to  our  Nation's  security  as 
the  Middle  East.  The  oU  onbargo  of 
1973  and  the  subsequent  damage  done 
to  our  economy  by  OPEC  price  manip- 
ulation have  proved  that  point  Recent 
political  reversals  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan have  only  imderscored  the  degree 
of  our  vtilnerabillty  to  our  adversaries 
in  that  part  of  the  worlcL 

As  we  face  the  challenge  of  chetAing 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  and  as  we  woik  to  expand  our 
own,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  an  ally 
like  Israel  by  our  side.  Fortimate,  be- 
cause Israel  is  a  stable  democracy  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  the  Dnlted  SUtes. 
R)rtunate,  because  Israel  has  consist- 
ently spoken  out  in  support  of  U-S. 
foreign  policy  when  others  of  our 
allies  have  remained  silent  And  fortu- 
nate, because  Israel  Is  a  strong  mili- 
tary power,  situated  strategically  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Seas.  It  is  precisely  this  strength  that 
makes  Israel  so  valuable  an  ally  to  our 
Nation.  War  is  less  likely  because 
Israel  is  strong.  The  prospects  for  a 
peaceful    pro-American    alliance    be- 
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DROEGE  VOICE  OP 
CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  RICHARD  BRUCE  CHENEY 

mtHi: 


or  wYOMmo 
lOirSE  or  RZPRESDfTATIVSS 


Ti  aday,  March  4,  1980 

•  ICr.  CI  ENET.  Mr.  E^jeaker.  each 
year  the  ^  'eterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  Unita  l  SUtes  and  its  ladies'  auxil- 
iary cond  ict  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  T  lis  year  more  than  250,000 
secondary  school  students  wrote 
speeches  t  ddressing  the  theme  of  "My 
Role  in  Afierlca's  Future."  A  winning 
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contestant  Is  selected  from  each  State 
and  then  brought  to  Washington.  D.C. 
for  the  final  Judging  where  five  na- 
tional scholarships  are  awarded  as  top 
prizes. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  this 
year's  winner  from  Wyoming  is  Bonnie 
Helen  Bemadette  Droege,  a  17-year- 
old  East  High  School  student  from 
Cheyenne.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  Ms.  Droege's  speech,  as 
I  feel  it  Is  definitely  worth  reading  and 
thinking  about: 

Mt  Rou  xn  America's  Futubs 
(By  Bonnie  Droege) 
Remember  the  story  of  the  Lady  and  the 
Tiger?  The  condemned  man  was  thrown 
into  a  pit.  where  the  whole  kingdom 
watched,  as  he  made  his  choice  between  two 
doors  .  .  .  Behind  one.  a  beautiful  maiden. 
Behind  the  other,  a  ferocious  tiger.  Death, 
and  life.  The  tale,  unique  of  its  kind.  leaves 
the  end  of  the  story  to  our  imagination.  The 
choice  is  ours. 

I  stand,  not  in  a  pit,  but  in  a  country.  My 
reason  for  being  here?— not  a  sin.  but  the 
heritage  and  the  promise  of  my  birth.  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  my 
choice  is  either  the  death  of  a  country  and  a 
way  of  life,  or  the  future  and  the  glory  of 
my  nation.  My  role  in  America's  future,  as 
that  prisoner  in  the  pit  had  a  role,  ia  to 
make  this  choice. 

The  difference,  however,  between  my 
choice  and  the  condemned  man's,  is  that  I 
know  what  is  behind  those  doors.  I  must 
choose  the  one  door  that  opens  to  "Life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  joyful  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Behind  this  door  that  I  open  lies  my  patri- 
otism, and  my  belief  in  America.  The  words 
are  well-used— "patriotism"  to  many  people 
means  simply  saying  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance. My  patriotism  to  America  means 
more  than  that.  To  be  truly  patriotic  to  my 
country  I  must  be  educated,  so  that  I  can 
understand  my  government  and  the  work- 
ings of  our  society.  I  must  hold  down  a 
worthy  Job  when  I  have  finished  my  educa- 
tion, so  that  I  won't  have  to  live  off  this  na- 
tion's boimty.  I  have  an  obligation  to  bring 
the  children  I  will  have  someday  a  good 
home,  and  a  stable  family  life,  so  that  they 
too  will  be  able  to  step  forward  someday  as 
the  leaders  and  foundations  of  our  country. 
A  nation  itself  is  not  land  or  farms  or  build- 
ing, but  the  people  that  inhabit  it.  John  F 
Kennedy  once  said:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country".  I  can  benefit  my  coun- 
try's future  by  finishing  my  education  and 
Joining  the  adult  people  of  America  as  a 
working  individual,  giving  of  my  talent  and 
abilities  so  that  our  country  will  be  great. 

My  belief  in  America  is  also  important. 
Just  as  I  must  develop  my  mind  and  my 
physical  abUlty  to  contribute  to  my  nation. 
I  must  have  emotional  faith  that  the  U.S.A. 
is  the  greatest  country  on  earth.  I  believe 
that  this  Itlnd  of  help  is  Just  as  necessary  as 
the  other.  The  United  States  of  America  to 
me— is  the  best  place  on  earth  to  be  bom, 
and  to  live  in.  There  are  no  starving  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States.  Our  few  poor  are 
vastly  better  off  than  any  other  unfortu- 
nate people  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
grandest,  most  beautiful  hot  springs  area  on 
earth.  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  a  Jewel 
to  be  proud  of— and  I  am!  From  our  giant 
cities  to  our  sleepy  little  towns,  we  are  the 
best  educated,  best  fed,  best  entertained, 
best  everything  in  the  world!  We  pour  out 
our  aid  to  stricken  coimtries  like  Nicaragua 
and  India.  We  teach  Hindu  peasants  how  to 
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farm,  and  our  old  Batman  series  is  a  popular 
show— in  Japan.  We  are  the  greatest  coun- 
try this  world  has  seen  any  time  in  its  three 
thousand  year  history.  I'm  proud  of  that, 
and  I'm  proud  of  my  great  country. 

My  role  in  America's  future  is  to  walk 
through  the  door  of  my  choice,  to  grasp  and 
to  use  the  education  and  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  to  be  very,  very  proud  of 
my  great  country— The  United  States  of 
America.* 


MITCHELL  BILL  PROVIDING  FOR 
A  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL- 
LION HONORING  THE  LIFE  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MAGGIE  L. 
WALKER 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARYLAND 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
legislative  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  and  public  sale  of 
a  commemorative  medallion  in  honor 
of  an  outstanding  American  black 
woman.  This  tribute  is  to  Maggie  Lena 
Walker,  who  had  the  distinguished 
honor  of  being  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent of  an  American  bank.  The  bank 
survives  today  in  the  Consolidated 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Maggie  Walker  was  bom  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  July  15.  1867,  to  William 
and  Elizabeth  Mitchell.  Her  inuner- 
sion  into  public  service  began  with  her 
Joining,  at  the  age  of  14,  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Independent  Order  of 
St.  Luke.  This  association,  basically  an 
insurance  society,  was  created  in  1867 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  helping  the  sick  and  bury- 
ing the  dead  during  the  post-Civil  War 
period.  In  addition  to  this  benevolent 
goal,  the  organization  encouraged  self- 
help  and  racial  solidarity.  It  existed 
for  awhile  along  with  an  earlier  estab- 
lished fraternal  order,  the  Grand 
Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True 
Reformers;  a  full-fledged  mutual  bene- 
fit stock  company,  incorporated  in 
1883.  Its  bank  faUed  in  1910,  leading  to 
the  demise  of  the  True  Reformers  in 
1911.  During  the  course  of  her  mem- 
bership, Ms.  Walker  progressed  rapid- 
ly through  the  ranks  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  St.  Luke— from  secretary 
of  Good  Idea  Council  No.  16,  to  ap- 
pointment as  a  delegate  to  the  smnual 
convention  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  to 
grand  sentinel;  and  on  to  even  higher 
elected  offices  such  as  right  worthy 
grand  chief  and  national  deputy.  As 
executive  secretary.  Ms.  Walker  estab- 
lished councils  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

Educated  in  Richmond  public  and 
normal  schools.  Maggie  Walker  contin- 
ued her  studies  at  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity, where  she  received  an  honor- 
ary master  of  science  degree  in  1925. 
Ms.  Walker  was  a  trustee  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1931,  and  in  that  same  year, 
was  the  director  of  a  training  and  an 
Industrial  school  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  and  Virginia  respectively. 
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Ms.  Walker  served  as  president  of 
the  Council  of  Colored  Women.  Inc.; 
as  the  vice  president  of  the  Negro  Or- 
ganization Society  of  Virginia;  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People;  and  with  other  fraternal 
organizations  throughout  her  fruitful 
life. 

Maggie  Walker  taught  school  from 
1883  until  1886.  It  was  in  1886  that  she 
married  Armstead  Walker.  After  her 
marriage,  she  continued  her  interest 
in  and  association  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  St.  Luke,  and  became  one 
of  its  strongest  supporters. 

Just  prior  to  1890,  in  honor  of  her 
tenacity,  the  Independent  Order  of  St. 
Luke  named  Magdalene  Council  No. 
125  for  Ms.  Walker.  She  subsequently 
proceeded  to  develop  a  proposal  and 
governing  rules  for  the  formation  of  a 
juvenile  branch  of  the  organization, 
and  was  elected  secretary  of  the  en- 
dowment department  in  1897. 

In  1899  the  order  was  suffering  a  se- 
rious decline  in  membership,  cash 
availability,  and  indebtedness.  The 
grand  secretary,  W.  M.  T.  Forrester, 
refused  to  serve  any  longer  because  of 
a  salary  dispute  and  the  floundering 
condition  of  the  order.  Maggie  Walker 
accepted  the  position  of  grand  secre- 
tary—or executive  secretary— at  a 
salary  lower  than  that  of  Forrester's, 
but  was  extremely  successful  in  revi- 
talizing the  work  of  the  order.  She 
raised  the  membership  from  1,000  to 
20,000  within  7  years.  After  25  years 
had  transpired.  Ms.  Walker  was  com- 
mended for  her  accomplishments:  in- 
creases from  a  total  of  57  action  coun- 
cils to  1,500;  from  3,400  memt>er8  to 
approximately  100,000;  from  assets  of 
only  $31.66  to  nearly  $400,000;  and. 
the  directing  of  the  construction  of  a 
brand  new  four-story  brick  office 
building  at  900  St.  James  Street  in 
Richmond,  replacing  the  old  building. 
Also,  the  business  of  St.  Luke  now  pro- 
vided employment  to  50  men  and 
women  as  compared  to  only  5  original 
employees. 

The  order  had  varied  business  inter- 
ests—a real  estate  association,  a  retail 
store,  a  printing  plant,  a  bank,  and  a 
newspaper.  The  St.  Luke  Herald,  of 
which  Maggie  Walker  was  editor,  was 
begun  in  1901  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
closer  conununication  between  mem- 
bers of  the  order  and  with  the  public. 
In  1903  Ms.  Walker,  under  the  order, 
directed  the  establishment  of  the  St. 
Luke  Penny  Savings  Bank,  and  served 
as  its  president  until  1931.  The  name 
of  the  bank  was  changed  to  the  St. 
Luke  Bank  &  Trust  Co.— after  the  Vir- 
ginia Banking  Division  forced  the  sep- 
aration of  secret  orders  and  their 
banks.  It  became  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged and  fastest  growing  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  world.  The  Consoli- 
dated Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  St.  Luke  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  was  formed  in  1931.  The  new. 
modem  construction  today,  stands  di- 
rectly across  the  street— on  opposite 
comers— from  the  old  Consolidated 
Bank    &    Trust    Co.;   In    Richmond. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Maggie  Walker  continued  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  order  until  her  death 
on  December  15, 1934. 

Many  accolades  and  gratuities  have 
been  bestowed  upon  Maggie  Walker  as 
expressions  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  others  held  her.  The  striking  of 
a  commemorative  medallion  in  her 
honor  will  be  a  symbol  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation's  continued  com- 
mitment to  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tions of  great  Americans.^ 


SHERTL  LYNN  BACK 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEASK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  very  special  and  tal- 
ented student  from  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 
Her  name  is  Sheryl  Lynn  Back,  she  is 
15  years  old,  and  she  attends  Higliland 
High  School. 

Sheri  delivered  the  winning  speech 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  The  winning  con- 
testant in  each  State  is  brought  to 
Washington.  D.C,  for  the  final  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is 
hearing  voices  of  frustration  and  dis- 
appointment from  many  parts  of  the 
country  as  we  struggle  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  serious  problems  that 
have  gripped  this  Nation.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  hear  the  thoughts  of  the  voice 
of  our  future  and  to  reaffirm  that  our 
youth  does  indeed  feel  committed  to 
this  country's  welfare  and  develop- 
ment. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Sheri's 
speech  which  she  wiU  be  delivering 
here  in  Washington  in  a  few  short 
weeks.  Sherl— I  wish  you  lots  of  luck 
and  the  skiU  of  Demosthenes: 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  a  free  country.  I  am  free.  I  am 
also  frightened.  The  complete  freedom  of 
choices  that  are  available  overwhelm  ahd 
confuse  me.  If  I  am  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
role  in  America's  future,  the  many  questions 
that  I  have  wlU  need  answers. 

Yet  I  have  a  strong  confidence  tn  knowing 
what  America  spells  out  for  me:  The  "A"  in 
America  must  stand  for  action.  I  cannot  and 
will  not  sit  back  and  let  my  future  and  my 
country's  future  slip  by.  If  our  country  is  to 
move  forward,  tben  we  aU  must  be  willing  to 
act  against  the  bad  and  toward  the  good. 

This  then  leads  to  the  "M"  In  Am«1ca— 
morality.  So  many  people  are  saying  that 
the  morals  of  Americana  have  declined  mis- 
erably—that we  will  fall  as  the  Roman 
Empire  did.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
good  still  exists  in  my  country.  "In  Ood  We 
Trust"  must  prevail.  I  can  and  will  follow 
this  belief  in  all  aq>ects  of  my  life. 

The  "E"  in  America  stands  for  education. 
I  have  been  going  to  school  for  two-thirds  of 
my  life.  I  will  admit  there  are  times  when  I 
am  bored  and  believe  I  have  learned 
enough.  But  I  know  this  democratic  nation 
succeeded  because  of  the  belief  in  education 
for  everyone.  I  don't  know  what  direction 
my  education  will  lead  me  yet;  I  do  know 
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that  education  is  continuous.  I  can  best  belp 
my  country  by  keeping  an  open  and  Inquisi- 
tive mind. 

The  "R"  in  America  stands  for  respect.  I 
don't  throw  trash  from  the  car  window  be- 
cause I  reelect  my  country's  beauty.  I  dont 
run  around  at  a  football  game  while  they 
are  playing  the  national  anthem.  I  am 
proud  of  my  country.  I  respect  it  and  I  re- 
spect what  it  stands  for.  I  could  not  and  wUl 
not  turn  my  back  on  my  country. 

The  "I"  in  America  stands  for  involve- 
ment. Apathy  is  a  major  fault  in  this  coun- 
try. A  favorite  statement  made  by  Ameri- 
cans is  "Oh.  somebody  else  wiU  do  it."  Well, 
somebody  else  might  not  do  it  or  they  might 
not  do  it  right  It's  a  disgrace  tbat  a  large 
percentage  of  citizens  in  the  country  do  not 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  I  have  heard 
many  times.  "Why  should  I  vote:  it'  wont 
make  a  difference  anyway."  I  may  never  run 
for  political  office  but  I  intend  to  learn  as 
much  as  I  can  about  the  political  candidates 
and  then.  I  will  vote. 

The  "C"  in  America  stands  for  concern. 
We  have  so  many  problems  in  our  country- 
racial,  fuel  shortages,  inflation,  poverty,  un- 
employment, world  strife— all  seem  so  im- 
possible to  solve.  If  everyone  has  concern 
for  those  problems  and  really  cares,  tben  so- 
lutions are  poaaible.  I,  for  one.  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  last  letter  in  America,  the  "A"  must 
also  stand  for  aetkm.  This  democratic 
nation  was  first  a  dream.. It  took  action  to 
make  it  what  it  Is  today,  it  will  continue  to 
take  action  to  make  it  even  better. 

My  role  in  America's  fatine  Is  not  very 
well  defined  yet  I  believe  strong,  however, 
in  "A"— acUon.  "M"— morality,  "E"-€duc». 
tion.  "R"— respect  "I"— Involvement  "C"— 
concern  and  "A"— action:  for  all  of  these  put 
together  spell  out  a  wcMd  that  has  a  very  big 
and  special  meaning.  A  word  tbat  stands  for 
many  different  things  to  many  different 
people.  This  magnificent  word  Is  America, 
my  country.  Even  thou^  I  dont  know  spe- 
cific&lly  what  my  role  will  be.  I  believe  in 
ber  greatnesa— past  present  and  future.* 


AMERICAN  CmZENS  ABROAD 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

(VAKKAKSaS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lEPBESKHTATrVCS 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

m  Mr.  ALEIXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
continue  with  the  issues  which  Ameri' 
cans  living  abroad  are  concerned  about 
as  they  try  to  represent  America  over- 
seas. 

The  material  follows: 
IsstJsNo.  2S 

Short  title:  Problems  for  Social  Security 
Earnings  Umlts  from  Fluctuating  Exchange 
Rates  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  proMem:  Some  overseas 
Americans  receiving  Sodal  Security  Retire- 
ment Passions  work  for  employers  who  con- 
tribute to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund, 
As  such,  their  outside  — "'♦^t*  are  restrict- 
ed to  a  given  dollar  amount  above  which 
they  will  lose  their  Sodal  Security  Benefits. 
Many  of  these  retired  Americans  are  paid  In 
a  foreign  currency  which  Is  not  fixed  at  a 
glvei  value  against  the  dollar  but  fluctuates 
daily  against  the  dollar. 

These  retired  Americana  suffer  tram  not 
being  aUe  to  predict  how  much  their  ant- 
seas  dollar  Incomes  win  be.  hence  are  sub- 
jected to  unexpected  and  moat  unfortunate 
losses  of  Sodal  Security  Benefits  wben  the 
overseas  currency  appreciates. 

The  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact  that 
these  Americans  are  living  in  a  foreign  cor- 
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envlit^ament  in  which  mlmost  all  of 
are  also  in  the  foreign 
use  of  a  dollar  standard  for 
difficulties 
question:  Why  cannot  some  method 
^tect  the  Social  Security  Pen- 
losa  of  U^.  benefits  through 
(dollar  apparent)  changes  in  his 
Incune  due  solely  to  changes  in 
ex(  hange  rates? 
Presk  ent's  reply.  "When  these  eam- 
AiE  ericans  abroad  change  in  re- 
loail  inflationary  impact  of  fluc- 
ei  [Change  rates,  the  worlters  may 
caparison  with  workers  in  the 
smaU  percentage  of  benefici- 
have  their  benefits  reduced  as 
the  earnings  test.  The  Social  Se- 
Admii  listration  has  avoided  using  spe- 
for  social  security  benefits  ac- 
t  le  country  of  residence  of  the 
not  only  because  of  the  severe 
ti^e  problems  created  by  special 
also  because  of  the  policy  to 
uniform  standards  within  the  pro- 
greatest  extent  possible.  In  the 
Statis.  in  spite  of  wide  variations  in 
und  cost-of-living  among  differ- 
standards  are  uniform  for  all 
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Dnfortuni^ly,  the  problem  of  the  impact 
exchange  rates  was  not  addr^sed 
The  great  problem  with  this 
intemaiional  phenomenon  (triggered  a 
by  the  United  SUtes)  is  that 
to  examine  the  myriad  impll- 
liting  with  systems  that  function 
in  one  currency  while  quail- 
values  in  another  system, 
difficulty  of  economic  value  relativity 
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add'essed. 

renewed  question:  Despite  the  as- 
only  a  small  percentage  of 
abroad"  suffer  from  this  prob- 
that  some  further  study  of  how 
overseas  pensioners  is  urgently 
problem  occurs  for  the  needy 
;  circumstances  are  such  that 
work  to  survive.  That  they 
the  victims  of  international 
c4prlciousness  whereby  they  are 
pay  for  every  gyration  in  ex- 
no  matter  what  force  may  be 
monetary     changes     seems 
We  appeal  to  the  President 
further  study  and  positive  re- 
problem   for  senior  citizen 
abroad. 


f  >r  1 
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IssuK  No.  26 


dc  liars 


Cost  of  Living  Problems  for 
Abroad. 
Df  the  problem:  Related  to  the 
in  Issue  25,  is  the  problem  of 
of  fixing  outside  earning 
for  retired  Americans  re- 
Security  Benefits  in  countries 
much    higher    costs-of-llving 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Why  cannot  some  allow- 
for  either  paying  benefits,  or 
outside  earnings  limits  for 
Social    Security    Benefits 
ake  account  of  extraordinary 
in  some  overseas  countries? 
s  reply:  "The  Social  Secu- 
has  avoided  using  spe- 
for  social  security  benefits  ac- 
country  of  residence  of  the 
not  only  because  of  the  severe 
proUems  created  by  special 
also  because  of  the  policy  to 
standards  within  the  pro- 
greatest  extent  possible.  In  the 
in  spite  of  wide  variations  In 
und  cost-of-living  among  differ- 
standards  are  imif orm  for  all 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  reply  once  again  raises  the  spectre  of 
"severe  administrative  problems"  to  Justify 
not  giving  further  thought  to  the  problems 
of  the  retired  senior  citizen  abroad.  Howev- 
er the  U.S.  Government  makes  generous 
provision  for  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
the  compensation  of  Government  employ- 
ees abroad.  And,  the  Congress  recently  pro- 
vided for  cost-of-living  tables  to  apply  to 
overseas  Americans  for  deductions  from 
overseas  earned  income.  It  would  appear 
that  both  of  these  precedents  accept  the  ne- 
cessity for  taking  account  of  differences  in 
conditions  abroad,  and  both  offer  indices 
that  could  easily  be  adapted  to  the  Social 
Security  benefit  calculations. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Why  b  the 
United  States  not  more  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  its  overseas  senior  citizens?  With 
several  overseas  cost-of-living  indices  al- 
ready in  use  for  Americans  abroad,  both  in 
the  Government  employee  sector  and  in  the 
private  citizen  sector,  why  not  adapt  the 
Social  Security  benefits  to  reflect  this  al- 
ready accepted  reality?  We  appeal  for  a  new 
consideration  of  this  problem  and  for  great- 
er compassion  for  overseas  senior  citizens.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OP  PEMNSTLVAMIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3.  1980.  I  was  absent  for  the 
last  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following 
fashion: 

RoUcall  No.  112:  H.R.  5548.  gold 
medal  to  Simon  Wiesenthal,  the 
House  passed  the  measure,  amended, 
to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Simon  Wiesenthal,  "yes."* 


FRANK  AND  JOSEPHINE 
DUVENECK 


the 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McaOSKEY,  JR. 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4. 1980 

jm  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  living  indi- 
viduals of  whom  I  can  say  that  they 
have  been  a  beneficial  ifispiration  to 
thousands  of  t>eople  in  Califomia  and 
particularly  to  myself. 

Two  of  those  individuals.  Prank  Du- 
veneck  and  his  wife,  the  late  Jose- 
phine Duveneck,  stand  alone  in  the 
minds  of  their  neighbors,  friends,  and 
indeed  the  entire  community  of  the 
southern  San  Francisco  Peninsula. 

The  Duveneclcs  established  Califor- 
nia's first  youth  hostel  at  their  ranch 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range 
many  years  ago.  They  have  been 
active  in  civil  rights,  interracial,  envi- 
ronmental, educational,  and  peace 
causes  during  their  entire  lives. 

At  93.  Frank  Duveneck  was  recfently 
honored  at  a  luncheon  in  Palo  Alto.  It 
is  an  honor  to  place  the  report  of  that 
luncheon  in  the  permanent  Record  of 
the  UJ3.  Congress.  Frank  and  Jose- 
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phine  Duveneck  have  represented  the 
very  best  any  of  us  can  ever  hope  to 
achieve  in  these  honored  halls. 
The  article  follows: 

Palo  Alto— Prank  Duveneck.  the  snowy- 
haired  "Johnny  Appleseed  of  love,"  who  has 
worked  unstintingly  for  human  rights  and 
the  conservation  of  nature,  was  honored 
with  a  testimonial  banquet  here  Friday. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  the  93-year  old 
Duveneck  and  his  late  wife.  Josephine, 
founded  the  first  youth  hostel  In  the  state 
at  their  Hidden  Villa  Ranch  in  Los  Altos 
Hills.  They  established  interracial  camps  at 
the  ranch  and  opened  the  wooded  property 
to  countless  youth  and  community  groups 
over  the  years. 

Shortly  before  Mrs.  Duveneck's  death  in 
1978,  the  couple  donated  more  than  400 
acres  of  the  ranch  to  the  Mldpeninsula 
Open  Space  District.  The  Duvenecks  were 
founding  members  of  the  Loma  PrieU 
Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club,  now  one  of  the 
largest  chapters  in  the  country. 

Cupertino  City  Councilman  Jim  Jackson, 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  luncheon,  said 
he  regretted  that  the  occasion  could  not 
have  been  held  on  Valentine's  Day. 

"You've  done  so  much  living  and  given  so 
much  love  in  93  years,  I'm  sorry  we  couldn't 
have  this  on  Valentine's  Day.  But  we'll 
make  this  'Love  for  Frank  Duveneck  Day.' " 
Jackson  said. 

Employing  a  metaphor  to  describe  Duven- 
eck's myriad  contributions,  Jackson  said 
products  of  the  "Prank  Duveneck  love  tree," 
can  be  seen  throughout  the  Peninsula. 

He  said  the  love  tree  had  sprouted  at  the 
ranch,  but  that  its  leaves  could  be  seen  at 
Tanforan  in  San  Mateo  County,  a  "way-sta- 
tion" for  Japanese-Americans  going  to  in- 
ternment camps  during  World  War  II.  At 
Tanforan.  Duveneck  comforted  many  of  his 
Japanese-American  friends  and  helped 
secure  their  personal  belongings.  Jackson 
said. 

Duveneck's  presence  also  could  be  detect- 
ed at  Peninsula  School  in  Menlo  Park, 
where  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years, 
Jackson  said. 

"You've  planted  the  seeds  of  love  all  over 
this  area,"  Jackson  said.  "You  are  a  verita- 
ble Johnny  Appleseed  of  lOve." 

After  a  rousing  standing  ovation.  Duven- 
eck spoke  briefly  about  his  work  for  the 
Democratic  Party  after  initially  being  enam- 
ored of  Republican  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

He  stressed  that  the  recognition  given  him 
should  be  shared  with  his  late  wife. 

"She  was  the  spark  plug."  he  said. 

Following  his  remarks,  the  gathered 
friends  and  admirers  sang  a  round  of  auld 
lang  syne. 

The  luncheon  was  sponsored  by  several 
organizations,  including  the  Los  Altos- 
Mountain  View  Democratic  Club,  the  Palo 
Alto  Democratic  Club,  the  Committee  for 
Green  Foothills,  the  Mldpeninsula  Regional 
Open  Space  District,  the  Peninsula  Conser- 
vation Center,  the  Sempervirens  Fund  and 
the  Century  Club  of  SanU  Clara  County.* 


CONDEMNING  U.S.  VOTE  FOR  U.N. 
SECURITY  COUNCIL  CONDEM- 
NATION OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  strongly  con- 
demning the  U.S.  vote  in  favor  of  the 
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U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  call- 
ing on  Israel  to  dismantle  its  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusa- 
lem. This  one-sided,  unbalanced  reso- 
lution can  only  serve  to  lessen  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  U.S.  vote  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution is  shameful. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Security 
Coimcil  should  offer  an  anti-Israel  res- 
olution. What  is  surprising  and  repre- 
hensible is  that  our  Government 
should  line  up  with  the  enemies  of 
Israel  in  attacking  all  of  Israel's  settle- 
ment policies,  even  in  her  own  capital, 
Jerusalem. 

The  administration  is  now  seeking  to 
portray  its  carefully  calculated  policy 
decision  as  a  mistake.  It  was  a  mis- 
take—a mistake  In  Judgment.  The  ad- 
ministration must  know  that  the  Con- 
gress will  simply  not  tolerate  any 
move  to  turn  our  back  on  Israel,  the 
only  democracy,  the  most  stable  Gov- 
ernment and  our  one  true  friend  and 
ally  in  the  Persian  Gulf  .• 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
HARLEY  STAGGERS 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

or  LOUISIARA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  West  Virginia's 
Second  Congressional  District  have 
been  very  fortunate  for  the  last  32 
years.  They  have  had  their  interests 
sldllfully  represented  with  the  great- 
est devotion  by  their  Representative 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Harlct  O.  Staggers. 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress  in 
1962  and  1963.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Harlet  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
That  fine  experience  gave  me  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  his  effective  lead- 
ership and  determined  representation 
for  his  constituents  and  tat  the 
Nation.  He  is  a  forceful,  hard-working 
legislator  with  an  impressive  array  of 
accomplishments.  His  work  has  had  a 
profound  impact  upon  public  health, 
transportation,  communications,  en- 
ergy, consumer  protection,  and  the  en- 
vlronment. 

Harley  Staggers  has  been  an  out- 
standing Congressman.  He  is  a  states- 
man and  a  leader  and  a  friend,  and  we 
will  miss  him.* 


NUTRITION  LABELING 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OPITEWTOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  in  a  commendable  spirit  of  coop- 
eration the  UA  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Food  and  Dmg  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mission  are  Jointly  holding  public 
hearings  of  food  labeling  reform. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting, Constimer  Relations  and  Nutri- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  essential  that  con- 
sumers have  access  to  imbiased,  scien- 
tifically sound,  and  useful  information 
about  the  foods  they  purchase. 

Today  it  was  my  pleasure  to  testify 
before  a  distinguished  panel  composed 
of  Commissioner  Goyen  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Assistance 
Secretary  Foreman  of  USDA  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Donegan  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  I  wish  to  share 
my  remarks  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues: 

lAdies  and  gentlemen  of  the  panel,  once 
more  I  come  before  you  to  present  the  con- 
sumers' case  for  comprehensive  and  useful 
nutrition  labeling.  Eighteen  long  months 
ago  I  applauded  you  for  your  initiative. 
Today  I  urge  you  to  complete  the  task  to 
which  you  have  devoted  so  much  dedication 
and  energy. 

For  how  long  shall  consumers  bear  the 
burden  of  bureaucratic  temporizing?  The 
Surgeon  General  in  his  recent  report 
"Healthy  People"  warns  that: 

"Although  evidence  keeps  mounting  that 
certain  food  factors  and  current  dietary 
habits  may  be  linked  with  health  problems 
as  diverse  as  heart  disease,  tooth  decay,  ot>e- 
sity  and  some  types  of  cancer,  consimiers 
often  find  it  difficult  to  make  informed 
choices  about  food." 

While  I  must  commend  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  making  progress  in  the  past  two 
years  to  develop  recommendations  to  im- 
prove nutrition  labeling.  I  must  conclude 
that  outmoded  federal  regulations  are  in 
fact  hindrances  to  consumer  knowledge 
about  the  food  they  purchase. 

I  am  particularly  upset  that  after  amass- 
ing thousands  of  pages  of  testimony,  con- 
ducting costly  surveys,  and  publishing 
weighty  notices  and  summaries,  the  three 
agencies  represented  here  today  have  not 
yet  fonmilated  positions  on  two  Issues  vital 
to  nutrition  labeling: 

The  information  to  be  required  on  nutri- 
tion labels;  and 

The  format  for  nutrition  labeling. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition.  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  that  consumers  have  available 
the  type  of  information  which  will  allow 
them  to  choose  a  healthy  diet  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  the  course  of 
hearings  before  my  Subcommittee.  Mem- 
bers have  been  told  repeatedly  by  consum- 
ers that  they  are  simply  unable  to  make  use 
of  nutrition  labels  as  they  are  currently  con- 
stituted. 

At  Joint  hearings  held  on  the  usefulness 
of  Including  the  recommended  dietary 
allowances  on  the  nutrition  label,  there  was 
impressive  agreement  among  scientists,  con- 
sumer representatives.  Government  offi- 
cials, and  educators  that  consumers  are  not 
able  to  translate  RDA's  into  personally 
useful  dietary  information.  Yet  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  current  nutrition  label  is  taken 
up  with  percentages  of  the  RDA's  for  mac- 
ronutrients.  Thiamine  and  Riboflavin  may 
have  particular  meaning  to  nutritionists  and 
dieticians,  but  most  of  us  think  of  meal 
planning  in  terms  of  foods,  not  nutrients. 
Serving  sizes  expressed  in  ounces,  carbohy- 
drates expressed  in  grams,  macronutrients 
expressed  in  percentages  of  RDA's.  speak 
more  to  mathematicUms  than  to  harried 
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shoppers  trying  to  provide  maximum  nutri- 
tion at  reasonable  costs  for  their  fM«m— 

I  would  hope  that  your  final  recommenda- 
tions on  the  information  to  be  presoited  on 
the  nutrition  label  would  require  a  declara- 
tion by  serving: 
The  number  of  calories. 
The  percentage  of  carbohydrates,  fat  and 
cholesterol,  and 

The  amount  of  sodium  and  sugar  both  oc- 
curring naturally  and  added  in  processing. 

In  the  recently  released  popular  pam- 
phlet, "Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans." 
consumers  are  advised  to  avoid  too  much 
salt  and  sugar  and  read  nutrition  labels  for 
clues  of  their  presence  in  prt<'essed  foods. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  must  consumers 
become  sleutlis  in  the  supermarket,  looking 
for  hidden  clues  about  the  nutritional  com- 
position of  the  food  they  are  purchasing? 
While  some  credit  is  due  to  those  processors 
who  voluntarily  provide  consumers  with 
comprehensible  information  about  salt.  fats, 
cholesterol  and  sugar,  it  is  nevertheless  dis- 
majnng  to  note  that  if  cats  or  dogs  could 
read  labels  they  would  know  more  about  the 
nutritiona>  content  of  the  food  they  eat 
than  the  average  American  can  deduce 
about  his  or  her  food. 

This  box  of  "cat  cho»"  provides  a  detailed 
listing  of  all  basic  ingredients  and  vitamin 
supplements,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the 
protein,  fat.  filler  and  salt  content  clearly 
expressed  in  percentages  of  the  whole.  I 
would  also  commend  the  processor  in  this 
case  for  designing  a  format  that  is  simple, 
direct  and  readable. 

Whatever  information  is  required  on  the 
nutrition  label  must  be  presented  in  a 
format  that  will  be  readily  comprehensible 
to  the  broadest  base  of  American  consum- 
ers. This  means  the  elderly  and  the  young; 
the  educated  and  the  barely  literate.  Such  a 
widely  differentiated  audience  is  a  challenge 
espedally  for  a  bureaucracy,  but  I  would 
urge  you  and  your  communications  staff  to 
consult  with  the  advertising  industry.  Obvi- 
ously American  business  enterprises  have 
been  successfully  able  to  convey  informa- 
tion about  their  products  to  the  public. 

As  one  who  hcs  long  advocated  graphic  la- 
beling, I  am  heartened  that  such  a  system 
was  preferred  by  a  majority  of  respondents 
in  your  consumer  poU.  I  strongly  believe 
that  color-coded  graphic  labels  consistent 
from  product  to  product  will  enable  consum- 
ers to  make  not  cmly  sound  Judgments  about 
the  nutritional  ccmtent  of  a  product  but  also 
make  valid  comparislons  with  ottur  prtid- 
nets.  Such  a  comprehensive  system  is  easier 
said  than  devised,  but  if  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  combine  their  talents  a  number 
of  workable  alternatives  would  aooD  be 
available. 

In  addition  to  commenting  on  the  content 
and  format  of  nutrition  labeling.  I  would 
remind  this  panel  that  such  devices  are  no 
more  than  tools  to  be  used  by  an  alert  and 
informed  consumer.  Without  proper  nutri- 
tion education,  these  tools.  ,  however  skill- 
fully designed,  will  only  add  to  the  confu- 
sion and  misinformation  already  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

One  reason  why  the  current  labeling  pro- 
cedure has  not  been  accepted  by  the  public 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  agencies  you  rep- 
resent to  mount  an  acgresslve  educational 
campaign. 

Three  years  ago  I  proposed  that  your 
agencies  Jointly  participate  In  a  Nutrition 
Education  CoundL  This  panel  and  its  work 
is  an  important  first  step  in  fulfilling  my 
call  for  interaceney  oooperaUorL  I  urge  you 
to  continue  this  oooperattve  venture  when 
your  final  proposals  have  been  completed 
by  directing  your  efforts  toward  a  national 
nutrition  education  /-wip«igw  embodying 
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principles   of  the  SurKeon  General's 
Dietary  Guidelines. 
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available  to  shoppers  at  retail 
clearly  explaining  the  compo- 
nutrition    label,    consumers 
.,.  able  to  benefit  from  the  im- 
we  are  discussing  here  today. 
Cpngress  itself  is  acting  to  meet 
of  Improved  labeling.  Senator 
I  have  Jointly  introduced  S. 
5137  as  companion  bUls.  A 
of  these  bills  is  the  compila- 
ni^ritional  data  bank.  Such  an  in- 
bank  would  free  both  large  and 
and  processors  from  the 
_,_  regulatory  burdens  that  have 
c^peration  in  the  past.  This  nu- 
base  wiU  also  insure  that  con- 
be  provided  with  accurate  infor- 
all  the  food  choices  which 
in  the  marketplace. 
I  of  the  Subcommittees  of  Ju- 
these  bills.  Senator  McGov- 
1  itend  to  hold  hearings  and  ac- 
for  their  passage  by  the  House 
Joining  us  in  our  efforts  will  be 
and  House  Commerce  Commit- 
Eilso  have  an  important  role  to 
aufdeviag   the   goal   of   labeling 

have  come  here  today,  my  Con- 

ci)lleagues  and  I  hope  that  we  can 

]  our  expertise  and  support  as  we 

and  probably  difficult  legis- 

I  «f  ore  us. 
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which  time  he  Joined  the  U.S.  10th 
Army  in  World  War  II  and  served  for 
27  months  in  the  Pacific,  where  he  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  fiercest  fighting 
of  the  war  on  Okinawa.  After  World 
War  II.  Tony  remained  active  in  the 
Army  Reserves  for  36  years,  holding 
the  rank  of  chief  warrant  officer.  Also. 
Tony  was  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Legion  Post  610  and  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  84 
where  he  served  as  commander  from 
1962  to  1965. 

Tony's  commitment  to  public  service 
carried  over  to  his  community  and 
church  activities.  He  served  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  Cleveland's  West  Side 
Service  Council  and  played  an  energet- 
ic role  in  Cleveland's  Ward  3  Demo- 
cratic Club.  As  an  Italian  American 
proud  of  his  ancestors'  roots  in  Italian 
history  and  culture,  he  participated 
with  typical  enthusiasm  in  the  Sons  of 
Italy  and  the  Italian-American  Broth- 
erhood. Tony's  deeply  held  religious 
beliefs  resulted  in  his  long  member- 
ship in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
in  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel  Church  on  Cleve- 
land's west  side. 

As  part  of  his  versatile  interest  in 
and  enthusiasm  for  public  and  person- 
al activities,  Tony  Riccio  developed  a 
skill  in  the  subject  of  graphology— the 
study  of  handwriting— and  published 
several  articles  on  the  subject.  He  also 
published  articles  in  various  union 
magazines. 

Another  aspect  of  his  life  was  his 
love  and  commitment  to  his  wife 
Fanny  and  his  three  sons.  They  served 
as  a  model  family  to  all  who  knew 
them.  Tony  took  a  personal  Interest  in 
his  sons'  activities  and  was  always 
proud  and  supportive  of  his  wife's 
community  involvement. 

All  of  us  will  miss  his  kindness,  his 
wit  and  his  advice,  but  the  memory  of 
Tony  Riccio  will  always  live  on.» 
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MRS.  ZEONA  ESTELLE  HALET 


March  U,  1980 

Ing.  During  her  40  years  of  service  in 
education.  Mrs.  Haley's  strength,  dig-, 
nity.  and  determination  provided  in- 
spiration and  guidance  for  thousands 
of  students. 

I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  proud  and 
pleased  to  salute  this  honorable 
woman  for  her  strength,  inspiration, 
and  commitment  to  the  young  people 
of  this  country.* 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
attempt  to  recognize  individuals  who 
influence  and  contribute  to  our  coun- 
try, we  often  neglect  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  influenced  our  leaders. 
Today,  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  saluting  one  such  individu- 
al, Mrs.  Zeona  Estelle  Haley. 

As  the  stepmother  of  the  author  of 
"Roots,"  we  can  clearly  Identify  the 
pride  and  strength  that  Mrs.  Eteiley  in- 
stiUed  in  her  children.  Certainly  we 
must  recognize  Mrs.  Haley  for  the  en- 
couragement, support,  and  direction 
that  she  provided  them. 

Mrs.  Haley,  however.  Is  a  source  of 
pride  in  her  own  right.  A  graduate  of 
the  Ohio  State  University.  Mrs.  Haley 
earned  a  professorship  at  the  West 
Virginia  State  College  in  teacher  train- 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLE  GROW- 
ERS—UNDISPUTED LEADER- 
SHIP 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIPOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulations to  my  colleagues  from  the 
great  State  of  New  Yorlt.  A  Simday 
New  York  Times  article  earlier  this 
month  reported  that  the  Empire  State 
had  pulled  ahead  of  Arizona  in  the 
race  for  fourth  place  in  the  production 
of  fresh  market  vegetables  for  the 
season  ending  in  1979.  The  top  posi- 
tion was  garnered  by  my  home  State 
of  California  followed  by  Florida  and 
Texas. 

It  is  commendable  that  our  friends 
in  the  Northeast  contributed  4.7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  vegetable  output 
last  year,  with  cabbage  being  the  lead- 
ing crop.  But  in  the  processed  vegeta- 
ble category,  they  were  a  distant  sev- 
enth behind  top-ranked  California. 

New  York— congratulations  on  your 
recent  achievement,  but  California 
still  produced  10  times  that  amount, 
leading  all  States  in  the  production  of 
both  fresh  and  processed  vegetables, 
with  a  whopping  44.1  percent  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  1979  output  of 
fresh  market  vegetables,  a  clear  front- 
runner  and  undisputed  leader  in  this 
area. 

Of  the  top  30  leading  agricultural 
counties  in  California,  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  of  those  located  within  the 
15th  District,  Fresno  stands  at  No.  1. 
Stanislaus  at  No.  6,  Merced  at  No.  9, 
and  Madera  at  No.  15. 

Apart  from  vegetables.  California 
also  produces  the  greatest  variety  of 
fresh  fruits,  grains,  meats,  and  poultry 
available  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  No.  1 
agricultural  district  in  the  No.  1 
ranked  agricultural  State  in  the 
Union.  New  York,  stick  to  apparel,  be- 
cause when  it  comes  to  the  title  in  ag- 
riculture. California  will  never  give  up 
the  contest.* 


AGRICULTURAL  RENEWABLE 

ENERGY    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1980 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
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guished  colleagues,  Mr.  Bedell  of  Iowa 
and  Mr.  Alkzander  of  Arkansas  in  in- 
troducing the  Agricultural  Renewable 
Energy  Development  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1980.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
accelerate  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  renewable  energy  for  direct 
application  in  our  farm  and  rural  envi- 
ronments by  redefining  and  upgrading 
the  renewable  energy  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  so 
doing,  the  legislation  would  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Rural  EInergy  Develop- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture who  would  be  charged  with  the 
development  and  management  of  an 
energy  self-sufficiency  program  for 
our  Nation's  agricultural  and  rural 
sectors.  The  program  to  be  developed 
would  have  as  one  of  its  major  goals 
the  achievement  of  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  oil  use  by  our  rural  sector  by 
the  year  2000.  Beyond  that.  I  envision 
this  proposal  as  providing  the  adminis- 
trative framework  for  the  programs 
which  will  make  up  title  2  of  the  omni- 
bus energy  bill,  also  luiown  as  the  syn- 
fuels  bill,  now  in  conference. 

This  title  dealing  with  agricultural, 
forestry,  and  rural  energy  develop- 
ment provides  a  series  of  direct  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  grants,  research,  and 
extension  training  for  a  variety  of 
onfarm  and  rural  energy  demonstra- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  legislation  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  a  significant  new  focus 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  administration  of  these  new 
programs,  and  will  establish  within 
the  Department  a  highly  visible  point 
of  contact  for  State  and  local  agricul- 
tural sector  energy  Initiatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  forest  products  are  receiving 
increasing  attention  as  alternative 
sources  of  energy  because  they  are  re- 
newable and  available  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States. 
Through  the  omnibus  energy  bill  title 
on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  rural 
energy,  the  Government  is  making  a 
clear  commitment  to  the  development 
of  a  significant  industry  which  will 
produce  energy  from  agricultural  com- 
modities and  wood  products.  The  loan 
guarantees  and  grants  provided  in 
that  legislation  will  spur  farmers,  farm 
cooperatives,  and  industry  to  construct 
alternative  energy  production  proj- 
ects. A  cooperative  effort  between 
Government  and  industry  will  pay  big 
dividends  in  helping  reduce  this  Na- 
tion's excessive  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  pro- 
pose today  will  elevate  the  status  of 
renewable  energy  planning  and  coordi- 
nation within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
aimed  at  promoting  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency in  our  Nation's  agricultural  and 
rural  sectors.  Through  title  2  of  the 
omnibus  energy  bill,  the  funding  for 
this  type  of  program  will  be  made 
available.  Through  our  legislation,  the 
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administrative  framework  and  the 
planning  for,  and  the  unswerving  na- 
tional commitment  to  agricultural 
sector  energy  self-sufficiency  will  be 
put  firmly  in  place.* 


PULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
BALANCED  GROWTH  ACT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Augustus  Haw- 
kins, chairman  of  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
recently  spoke  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
President's  1980  Economic  Report. 
Congressman  Hawkins  charged  that 
the  report  violated  both  the  letter  and 
the.  spirit  of  the  Humphrey-Hawldns 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978. 1  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

The'Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  directs  the  President  to 
establish  yearly  numerical  goals  to 
"achieve  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
goals  of  full  employment  and  produc- 
tion," and  "interim  targets  of  4  per- 
cent unemployment  and  3  percent  in- 
flation by  1983."  Further,  the  act 
states  that  the  President  may  recom- 
mend modification  of  this  timetable, 
and  that  the  Congress,  if  the  Members 
so  choose,  may  act  upon  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Although,  as  the  law  reads,  the 
President  may  only  present  recom- 
mendations, he  states  In  his' 1980  eco- 
nomic report  that  the  goals  of  the  leg- 
islation cannot  and  in  fact  will  not  be 
met  in  the  time  provided  by  law.  He 
states  that  by  using  the  authority  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act,  he  will 
extend  the  unemployment  goal  to 
1985.  and  postpone  the  objective  of  a 
lowered  inflation  rate  of  3  percent 
imtil  1988.  These  are  not  recommenda- 
tions, but  an  arrogation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  powers  specifically  delegated 
by  law  to  the  Congress.  The  mandate 
and  intent  of  this  legislation  cannot  be 
more  clear.  The  committee  report  at- 
tached to  the  bill  states  that  the  blU 
provides  for  "review  by  the  Congress 
of  the  recommendations  which  the 
President  transmits  to  the  Congress, 
and  also  provides  for  alterations  by 
the  Congress  of  the.  programs  and 
policies  submitted  to  it." 

A  unilateral  decision  to  abrogate  the 
law  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is.  now  our  responsibility  to 
reject  this  administration's  blatant 
violation  of  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act. 

And  we  must  take  action  now,  when 
the  unemployment  rate  Is  at  6.2  per- 
cent nationwide,  and  projected  by  this 
administration  to  rise  to  7.4  percent 
this  year.  We  cannot  continue  to  . 
ignore  the  real  financial  and  human 
costs  of  continued  high  and  increasing 
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unemployment  It  is  estimated  that 
for  every  1  percent  rise  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expends  $15  bUllon  to  $20  billion 
in  welfare  programs,  unemployment 
compensation,  mental  health  pro- 
grams, and  so  on. 

I  call  upon  the  Joint  Economic  and 
the  Budget  Committees,  which  are  so 
entrusted  by  the  act,  to  recognize  the 
social,  fiscal,  and  legal  implications  of 
the  administration's  actions.  I  hope 
that  we  can  worit  together  to  provide 
alternative  measures  so  that  the  man- 
date of  the  law  can  be  met.* 


EAST  TIMOR  CRIES  FOR  HELP 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUFORMIA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1980 

*  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention this  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  de- 
scribing the  plight  of  the  people  of 
East  Timor.  Frequent  references  have 
suggested  the  situation  is  as  bad  as 
Biafra  and  Kampuchea.  The  numbers 
are  uncertain  but  it  appears  that  more 
than  100.000  inhabitants  of  the  island 
with  a  population  of  600.000  have  died. 
As  the  editorial  describes,  the  deaths 
can  be  attributed  to  a  war  in  the  coun- 
try which  began  in  1975  and  continues 
today.  The  consequences  of  the  war, 
which  we  have  all  become  so  familiar 
with  in  Cambodia,  are  prevalent  in 
East  Timor.  These  include  fighting, 
disease,  and  starvation,  exacerbated  by 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  refugees  In 
appalling  conditions  are  being  forced 
into  resettlement  camps. 

Recent  accounts  from  refugees  who 
Just  left  the  island  indicate  the  situa- 
tion is  getting  worse,  not  better.  Ap- 
parently, those  t>elng  detained  in  re- 
settlement camps  are  not  even  allowed 
to  farm  the  land.  The  medical  situa- 
tion is  desperate.  It  seems  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  infected 
with  malaria,  and  diseases  associated 
with  malnutrition  are  becoming  ram- 
pant. 

As  you  can  see.  this  is  a  desperate 
situation  requiring  our  attention.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  detailing  the  situa- 
tion: 

East  TmoB's  Agont  Rivals  That  op 

Cambodia 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

In  many  ways  the  plight  of  East  Timor 
rivals  that  of  Ounbodia. 

This  was  acknowledged  'oy  no  less  a 
person  than  Indonesia's  Foreign  Minister, 
who  stated  that  conditions  of  starvation  on 
the  Island  of  Timor  might  even  be  worse 
than  those  suffered  by  the  people  of  Biafrm 
in  the  late  19608  and  later  by  the  people  of 
Cambodia. 

But  Cambodia,  where  more  than  2  million 
people  out  of  a  population  of  4  to  5  million 
may  be  facing  starvation,  is  big  news  these 
days  compared  with  smaller-scale  East 
Timor,  where  more  than  200.000  people— or 
an  equally  large  proportion  of  the  total  pop- 
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of  Indonesia's  close  ties 
the  brutal  nature  of  Indone- 
likainst  East  Timor,  and  the  sub- 
in  which  most  Western  nations 
overlooked  Indonesia's  actions, 
by  most  of  the  inter- 
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Represent  ttive  Wolff  ti-ied  to  set  the  tone 
at  the  outw  t  by  insisting  that  the  highest 
priority  for  the  hearing  was  dealing  with 
the  Imraedii  te  needs  of  East  Timor  and  not 
dwelling  on  the  past.  The  congressman,  and 
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the  State  Department  witnesses,  gave  the 
impression  that  if  too  much  criticism  of 
Indonesia  emerged  from  the  hearing,  it 
might  cause  the  Indonesians  to  restrict 
future  aid  projects. 

But  Mr.  Harkin  and  Bruce  P.  Cameron, 
representative  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  insisted  that  the  past  had  rel- 
evance for  the  future.  They  contended  that, 
given  Indonesia's  earlier  record  in  Timor, 
there  was  a  need  for  Imf^eased  monitoring 
by  outside  observers  of  the  distribution  of 
aid.  They  also  questioned  State  Department 
assertions  that  a  major  reason  for  famine 
and  the  movement  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Timorese  away  from  their  homes  in  the 
mountains  was  erosion  and  "deforestation" 
caused  by  the  slash-and-bum  farming  which 
Is  traditional  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Harkin  cited  news  reports,  letters 
smuggled  out  of  the  island,  and  reports  of 
church  and  aid  officials  in  Portugal  and 
Australia  as  indicating  that  Indonesian  ac- 
tions were  the  rbot  cause  of  famine  in  East 
Timor. 

Mr.  Sonaggere  of  CRS  contended  that  his 
agency  now  is  able  to  move  unrestricted 
throughout  the  island,  whose  population  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  Roman  Cathoiics. 
Thanks  to  90  field  workers  from  CRS,  the 
food  is  getting  through  to  the  people,  he 
said. 

There  was  at  least  one  skeptic  in  the  audi- 
ence watching  this  hearing,  however.  He 
was  a  dignified,  moustachioed,  gray-haired 
priest  named  Leoneto  do  Rego,  a  veteran  of 
23  years'  exi>erience  in  East  Timor.  He  left 
there  last  June,  l>ecause,  tCs  he  put  it:  "It 
was  a  wartime  situation. ...  I  couldn't  carry 
out  my  activities  as  a  priest." 

Fr.  Leoneto  said  that  a  brief  period  of 
peace  had  preceded  the  Indonesian  invasion 
on  Dec.  7,  1975.  The  FRETILIN  movement 
was  in  control  then,  he  said. 

As  the  priest  described  it,  the  Indonesians 
attacked  relentlessly  with  infantry  and  with 
US-supplied,  armed  reconnaissance  planes 
known  as  the  OV-10  (Bronco).  They  concen- 
trated people  around  the  villages  and  reset- 
tlement centers.  They  stole  at  least  part  of 
the  relief  food  and  sold  it. 

Fr.  Leoneto  would  have  been  glad  to  tes- 
tify t>efore  the  US  congressmen.  He  was  not 
invited  to  do  so.  It  might  have  offended  the 
Indonesians,  and  it  would,  of  course,  have 
revived  disputes  alMut  what  happened  In 
the  past.* 
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DANNY  CORBETT.  BUENA  PARK 
BOYS'  CLUB  "BOY  OP  THE 
YEAR" 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CAUrOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueday,  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  our  lifetime  there 
are  some  honors  that  we  earn  which 
do  much  to  shape  our  character  and 
mark  our  course  for  the  future.  Par- 
ticipation in  programs,  such  as  the 
Boys'  Club  of  America,  reinforces 
these  characteristics  which  we  seek  in 
responsible  citizens  and  provides  op- 
portunities for  leadership  potential  to 
be  nurtured  and  developed. 

Occasionally,  within  these  programs, 
an  individual  will  exceed  the  standards 
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set  by  the  organization,  whose  person- 
al drive  and  commitment  stands  above 
the  other  members  of -the  group.  Such 
a  person  is  Danny  Corbett  and  for  this 
reason  he  has  been  singled  out  this 
year  for  the  "Boy  of  the  Year"  award 
of  the  Buena  I>ark  Boys'  Club. 

Words  such  as  courtesy,  understand- 
ing, and  ambition  can  only  begin  to  de- 
scribe this  young  man.  He  has  been 
active  in  all  segments  of  the  boys'  club 
and  this  year  has  been  particularly 
active  as  editor  of  the  boys'  club  news- 
paper and  as  one  of  the  first  Junior 
tutors. 

Danny  has  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  club  because  of  his 
dedication  to  the  goals  of  the  club  and 
his  personal  commitment  to  the  other 
members  of  the  organization.  He  has 
provided  -a  positive  example  and  im- 
pressed those  who  lead  the  program. 
Danny  Corbett  is  a  young  man  who  is 
highly  recommended  and  in  our  opin- 
ion very  much  entitled  to  this  award.* 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AND  OIL 
IMPORTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
fusion has  always  accompanied  claims 
made  in  favor  of  the  expanded  use  of 
nuclear  in  the  Nation's  utilities.  In  the 
early  1960'8,  atomic  power  advocates 
promised  "electricity  too  cheap  to 
meter."  Now  that  oil  imports  provide 
the  central  focus  for  our  energy  ques- 
tions, nuclear  supporters  proclaim 
atomic  generating  capacity  as  critical 
in  replacing  oil.  It  is  once  more  neces- 
sary to  counter  the  nuclear  industry's 
claims. 

Mr.  George  L.  Weil,  former  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Reactor  Development  Divi- 
sion, recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
oil-nuclear  question.  In  it,  he  refutes 
assertions  made  by  President  Carter 
and  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  with 
respect  to  the  replacement  of  oil  by 
nuclear  utilities.  Mr.  Weil  addresses 
the  simple  point  that  most  nuclear 
plants  displace  domestic  coal,  not  im- 
ported oil. 

Figures  developed  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  show  1979  nu- 
clear generation  offsetting  80  to  87 
mlUion  barrels  per  year  of  oil.  This  Is  a 
far  cry  from  the  884  million  barrels 
per  year  suggested  by  the  President, 
and  is  also  far  removed  from  the  548 
milllon-barrel-per-year  figure  cited  by 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

Nuclear,  then,  contributed  to  the 
slower  than  expected  growth  in  the 
development  of  domestic  coal  reserves 
while  displacing  about  the  same 
amount  of  oil  as  would  have  been  con- 
served with  a  3-percent  decline  in  gas- 
oline consumption. 

In  making  the  critical  energy  deci- 
sions we  must  address,  it  is  important 
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to  have  accurate  information.  I  com- 
mend Mr,  Weil's  excellent  letter  to  my 
colleagues: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  2, 1980] 

Nuclear  Pov^er's  Inflated  Image  as  am  Oil 

Saver 

Washington,  D.C. 
February  2S,  1980. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  importance  of  the  nuclear  Issue  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  Is  highlighted  in 
Leslie  Bennett's  Feb.  15  report  from  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  reference  Is  made  to  a 
statement  by  President  Carter  that  "each 
nuclear  plant  eliminates  the  need  to  import 
13  million  barrels  of  oil  annually." 

Since  68  plants  had  commercial  operating 
licenses  during  all  of  1979,  Mr.  Carter's 
figure  translates  into  an  oil  savings  of  884 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

On  Jan.  9,  at  a  meeting  with  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  Roger  J.  Sherman, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum, 
states:  "The  nuclear  reactor  presently  li- 
censed to  operate  .  .  .  supply  the  nation 
with  electricity  that  otherwise  would  re- 
quire burning  1.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day."  That  translates  into  548  million  bar- 
rels a  year. 

Thus,  Mr.  Carter's  total  exceeds  that  of 
Mr.  Sherman  by  60  percent.  This  disparity 
can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  their  differ- 
ing assumptions  and  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  a  basic  erroneous  assump- 
tion made  by  both  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Sher- 
man, which  significantly  distorts  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  operation  of  nuclear 
plants  and  oil  saved.  This  relationship  Is  Im- 
portant to  those  who  plan  our  energy  poli- 
cies and  to  the  public,  wtiich  must  judge 
these  policies.  Both  are  being  grossly 
misled. 

Implicit  in  the  figures  of  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Sherman  is  the  assumption  that  aU  nu- 
clear plants  displace  oil.  However,  utilities 
operating  nuclear  plants  in  the  heart  of  coal 
country  are  more  likely  to  be  displacing 
coal.  In  other  locations,  the  fossil  fuel  op- 
tions may  be  broader.  I.e.,  oil,  coal  or  gas. 

An  analysis  based  on  information  ob- 
tained directly  from  utilities  and  on  statis- 
tics from  the  most  recent  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission's  monttily  report  (January 
through  November  1979)  shows  that  nuclear 
plants  definitely  displaced  80  million  barrels 
of  oil  during  this  period,  so  during  all  of 
1979,  the  total  was  probably  87  million,  and 
not  Mr.  Carter's  884  million  or  Mr.  Sher- 
man's 548  million.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the 
electrlctly  generated  by  nuclear  plants  defi- 
nitely displaced  coal,  20  percent  definitely 
displaced  oil  and  19  percent  displaced  oil. 
coal  or  gas. 

In  other  words,  in  1979  American  nuclear 
plants  that  clearly  displace  oU  saved  as 
much  oU  as  Americans  could  have  saved  if 
they  had  consumed  about  3  t>ercent  less  gas- 
oline. 

George  L.  WeiL* 


GASOLINE  ALLOCATION 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

opcaliporhia 

ts  thx  hot7se  op  representattvis 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  UCWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  take  action  to  minimize 
some  of  the  extremely  adverse  impacts 
of  its  gasoline  allocation  regtilations 
on  small  independent  service  station 
operators.    The   resolution   calls   for 
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DOE  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  gaso- 
line allocations  to  new  stations  where 
such  allocations  would  hurt  existing 
independent  operators.  The  resolution 
also  calls  for  DOE  to  completely  revise 
its  regulations  for  increased  simplicity 
and  flexibility  and  it  calls  on  DOE  to 
submit  a  plan  to  Congress  for  elimi- 
nating its  unacceptable  backlog  of  al- 
location and  appeal  cases  and  for  pnx;- 
essing  future  cases  in  a  timely  manner. 

There  is  significant  evidence  that 
DOE'S  gasoline  regulations  are  the 
cause  of  unnecessary  market  disrup- 
tion and  many  believe  last  summer's 
gasoline  lines  were  caused  in  part  by 
these  regulations.  The  inflexibility  of 
the  regulations  prevented  gasoline 
supplies  from  being  redistributed  for 
areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of  shortage. 

DOE  aIl(x:ation  regulations  clearly 
favor  aUocating  gasoline  to  new  gaso- 
line stations  over  increasing  alloca- 
tions for  small,  independent  operators 
already  in  business.  A  person  desiring 
to  establish  a  new  gasoline  station  will 
normally  be  granted  an  allocation  if 
he  can  show  that  he  has  a  willing  sup- 
plier. On  the  other  hand,  an  existing 
station  must  demonstrate  serious  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  order  to  successful- 
ly petition  for  an  increase  in  alloca- 
tion. The  result  of  these  quite  differ- 
ent standards  is  that  scarce  gasoline  is 
being  allocated  to  new  stations  at  the 
expense  of  existing  small,  independent 
retailers.  For  example,  while  existing 
dealers  wait  months,  and  often  in  vain, 
for  DOE  to  act  on  their  requests  for 
increased  allocations  of  a  few  thou- 
sand gallons,  a  new  truckstop  on  a  sec- 
ondary road  with  two  gasoline  pumps 
recently  got  an  entitlement  of 
2,250,000  gallons  a  year.  A  relocated 
station  near  a  town  of  3,000  inhabi- 
tants—with existing  station  in  the 
same  area  doing  120.000  to  180,000  gal- 
lons a  year— got  an  entitlement  for 
1.072,000  gallons.  The  result  of  this 
two-standard  policy  is  that  independ- 
ent gasoline  retailers  are  going  out  of 
business  in  alarming  numbers. 

In  the  last  year,  17,000  independent 
gasoline  retailers— fully  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total— left  the  maiitet- 
place.  At  the  same  time,  refiner-oper- 
ated outlets  have  increased  their  share 
of  the  market  from  12.7  to  25.8  per- 
cent over  the  past  8  years.  The  contin- 
ued shift  from  independent  operators 
to  refiner-owned  stations  will  result  in 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  structure  of 
competition  in  the  gasoline  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  bias  of  the  DOS 
regulations  toward  new  stations  and 
its  drastic  effect  on  independent  oper- 
ators, the  extremely  complex  regulft- 
tioBS  result  in  the  average  small  busi- 
nessman being  completely  at  a  loss  as 
to  his  rights  and  responsibilities  under 
the  regulations.  In  order  to  vply  for 
an  increased  allocation,  retailers  must 
complete  extensive  forms.  After  re- 
ceipt of  the  application.  DOE  often 
must  go  back  to  the  applicant  for  addi- 
tional Information.  To  file  an  appeal 
to  a  DOE  decision  is  so  complicated  as 
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to  often  require  the  hiring  of  an  tMor- 
ney.  The  complexity  of  the  regula- 
tions lias  also  contributed  to  the  over 
10.000  gasoline  allocation  and  appeals 
case  backlog  in  DOE.  One  simple  way 
that  the  regulations  could  be  simpli- 
fied to  help  this  situation  is  to  remove 
all  very  small  operators,  say  20.000  gal- 
lons a  month,  from  the  allocation  frac- 
tion process. 

While  this  resolution  is  addressed  to 
a  problem  immediately  impacting  sev- 
eral thousand  small,  independent  re- 
tailers, the  problem  also  impacts  all 
consumers  of  gasoline.  EUstory  teaches 
us  that  where  competition  is  de- 
creased—especially in  a  light  supply 
situation— prices  increase  and  the 
quality  of  service  tends  to  deteriorate. 
Surely,  we  do  not  need  the  Federal 
Government  regulatory  process  unnec- 
essarily contributing  to  a  lessening  of 
competition  and  increased  prices  In 
the  gasoline  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
helping  to  minimize  the  adverse 
impact  of  Department  of  Energy  allo- 
cation regulations  on  small,  independ- 
ent service  station  operators  by  sup- 
porting this  resolution.* 


RESOLUTION  APPROVED  BY  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO 
RICO'S  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  TERRORIST  ATTACK  ON 
NAVY  PERSONNEL  THE  PAST 
DECEMBER  3.  1979.  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  pnsKTo  RICO  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVB 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rxookd  a 
resolution  approved  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico's  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, expressing  the  repudi- 
ation by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Puerto  Rico  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  vicious  and 
cowardly  act  of  terrorism  perpetrated 
against  personnel  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  Monday. 
December  3,  1979,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sabana  Seca  Naval  Station  in  Toa 
Baja,  Puerto  Rico. 
The  resolution  follows: 

I,  Cristlno  Bemasard.  Secretary  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  RIoo.  do  hereby  Certify: 
That  the  Houae  of  Represoitatlvea  In  its 
Session  of  February  IS.  ISM.  approved  HJt 
No.  719.  which  reads  as  follows 

REaoLunam 

To  express  the  repudiation  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  behalf  of  the  People 
of  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  vldoiia  and  cowardly 
act  of  terrorism  perpetrated  against  person- 
nel of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  Monday,  December  S,  1979,  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sabana  Seca  Naval  Sta- 
tion in  Toa  Baja.  Puerto  Rioo. 

STAIzkKRT  OP  MtfllVlS 

On  Monday.  December  3, 1979,  the  People 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  oonxtemated  by  the 
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by  the  Home  of  Representa- 
Rico: 

The  House  of  Representatives 

he  People  of  Puerto  Rico,  ex- 
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and  cowardly  act  of  terror- 
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A  copy  of  this  Resolution  duly 
the  English  language,  shall 
Honorable  Jimmy  Carter. 
;he  United  States;  the  Honor- 
Corrada  del  Rio,   Resident 
of  Puerto  Rico  at  Washing- 
Carlos  Romero  Barceld, 
>uerto  Rico;  Admiral  Arthur  J. 
ii^unander  of  the  Naval  Forces 
States  of  America  in  the  Car- 
i^lativea  of  the  victims,  and  to 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  their  in- 
publication. 
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Cusmio  Bnif AZAio, 

Seeretary  of  the 
Bouae  of  Reprtaentativea.m 
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PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 


March  U,  1980 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOTTSX  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
showy  and  expensive  political  specta- 
cle before  the  American  people  called 
the  Presidential  primaries  is  the  best 
example  of  why  this  Nation  needs  a 
national  Presidential  primary.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this:  over-expo- 
sure of  the  candidates,  physical  wear 
and  tear  on  the  candidates,  and  far  too 
much  garbled  political  rhetoric  for  12 
or  so  months.  But,  even  more  impor- 
tant, a  national  Presidential  primary 
will  put  the  selection  of  a  Presidential 
nominee  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  each  political  party  and  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  politi- 
cal bosses  who  can  control  delegates  at 
the  national  convention. 

In  order  to  point  to  this  lunacy,  I 
would  like  to  point  to  a  recent  article 
by  the  author,  T.  H.  White,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1980.  issue  of 
Life.  In  that  article,  Mr.  White  indi- 
cated that  the  number  of  primary 
elections  will  rise  to  35  in  1980,  which 
lends  itself  to  realizing  the  inequities 
in  the  system  as  well  as  the  unfortu- 
nate influence  early  primaries  have  on 
later  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  remedy  to  this 
complicated  procedure,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  xosponsor  my  biU,  H.R. 
1904,  which  calls  for  a  direct  P»reslden- 
tial  primary  where  there  would  be  a 
single  primary  with  the  nomination  of 
a  party's  candidate  coming  directly 
from  the  voting  population  rather 
than  from  a  selected  group  of  dele- 
gates.* 


TIPS  ON  HOW  TO  AVOID  OVER- 
PAYMENT OP  INCOME  TAX  BY 
OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OPPLOBm*' 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 


•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  constantly 
reminded  of  the  economic  problems 
that  many  older  Americans  face  due  ta 
limited  fixed  incomes.  When  o^e  con- 
siders the  vast  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  are  overpaying  their  income 
taxes,  because  of  a  failure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  legal  tax  reduction  mecha- 
nisms, one  feels  compelled  to  act  to 
minimize  this  problem. 

There  are  several  important  tax 
relief  measures  which  took  effect  be- 
ginning with  the  1979  tax  year.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  for  individuals  of 
any  age  to  take  advantage  of  these 
provisions  and  obtain  tax  relief,  unless 
they  are  aware  of  the  changes.  With- 
out this  knowledge,  older  Americans 
would  be  losing  much  needed  addition- 
al income. 


In  past  years,  our  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee has  made  available  an  annual 
checklist  of  itemized  deductions  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  to  aid  elderly  taxpayers 
in  completing  their  income  tax  forms. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  for  reviewing 
last  year's  checklist  and  suggesting 
needed  changes  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  tax  code. 

I  commend  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  for  its  assistance  this  year 
and  the  Senate  Special  Conmilttee  on 
Aging  for  its  effort  and  submit  the  re- 
vised summary  here  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  may  read  it: 

Protecting  Older  Americahs  Against 

Overpayment  or  Income  Taxes 

(A  Revised  Checldist  of  Itemized 

Deductions  for  Use  in  Taxable  Year  IV19\ 

checklist  or  ITEmZID  ODUCnONS  FOR 
SCRED17LE  A  (FORM  1040) 

Medical  and  dental  expense* 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line 
31,  Form  1040). 

Insurance  premiums 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limita- 
tion for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deduct- 
ed, but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to  3 
percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31, 
Form  1040). 

Other  medical  expenses 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation): 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor).  Acupuncture  services.  Ambulance 
hire.  Anesthetist.  Arch  supports  (prescribed 
by  a  doctor).  Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 
Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
Increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  ezpenditiire.  Tou  should  have  an 
independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clear- 
ly the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs.  Chiropodist.  Chiropractor. 
Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 
Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only).  Crutches.  Dental  services  (e.g.,  clean- 
ing. X-ray.  filling  teeth).  Dentures.  Derma- 
tologist. Eyeglasses. 

Pood  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed. 

Gynecologist.  Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 
Home  health  services.  Hospital  expenses. 
Insulin  treatment.  Invalid  chair.  Lab  tests, 
lipreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome  a 
handicap).  Neurologist. 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you).  Oocupation- 
al  therapist.  Ophthalmologist.  Optician.  Op- 
tometrist  Oral  surgery.  Ostecqjath.  licensed. 

Pediatrician.  Fhj^cal  examinations. 
Physical  theraptist  Physician.  Podiatrist. 
Psyehlatrista.  Psychoanalyst.  Psychologist 
Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy.  Sacroiliac  telt  (pre- 
acribed  by  a  doctor).  Seeing-eye  dog  and 
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maintenance.  %)eech  therapist.  Splints. 
Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare.  Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  commimica- 
Uons  equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses iSt  per  mile  plus  paridng  and  tolls  or 
actiud  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc). 

Vaccines.  Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
(but  not  talien  as  a  food  supplement  or  to 
preserve  general  health).  Wheelchairs. 
Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purix>ses.  X- 
rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is 
repaid. 

Taxes 

Real  estate.  General  sales.  State  and  local 
Income.  Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  follow- 
ing itenu:  automobiles,  truclis,  motorcycles, 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materi- 
als used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are 
your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security.  Veterans'  pen- 
sions or  comt)ensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion,  interest  on  mtmicipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance payments). 


Contributions 

In  general,  contributions  may  t>e  deducted 
up  to  60  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  31.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible). 

Fair  market  value  of  property  (e.g.,  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  8  cents  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreci- 
ation in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amoimt  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
■ervices). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organisation  (deduction  is  limited  to  $50  per 
month). 

Interest 

Home  mortgage.  Auto  loan.  Installment 
purchases  (television,  washer,  dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  la  for  service 
chargea,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  aimllar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards— you  may  deduct  as  in- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
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percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Points— deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 
money  and  only  tf  the  charging  of  points  is 
an  established  business  practice  in  your 
area.  Not  deductible  if  points  represent 
eliarges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
institution  (e.g..  VA  loan  points  are  service 
charges  and  are  not  deductible  as  interest). 
Not  deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated 
as  selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduc- 
tion of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accoiutts— may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge"  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

Casualty  or  theft  losses 
Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses— the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generally  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  de-    ,^jj^^-  .  « 
crease  in  fair  market  value  of  the  property    aSZ m!Z\'\  Om mmm 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad-    -     ■        -  ^ 
Justed  basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and,  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100  limi- 
tation. Report  your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on 
Schedule  A.  If  more  than  one  item  was  in- 
volved in  a  single  casualty  or  theft,  or  If  you 
had  more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during 
the  year,  you  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 
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mlttee  of  a  national  political  party.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  credit  is  one-half  of  tlie 
political  contrllnition.  with  a  $50  ceiUng 
($100  for  couples  fObig  Jointly). 

Presidential  election  campaign  fund 
Additionally,   you   may   voluntarily   ear- 
mark $1  of  your  taxes  ($3  on  Joint  returns) 
for   the   Presidential    Eaection   Campaign 
Fund. 

Additional  information 
For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  ttiese 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  Tou 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  ad- 
ditional forms  br  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

Otfter  tax  relief  measures 
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AfuceUaneous 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  used  to 
store  income-producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers;  special  masks  worn  by  weld- 
ers). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  your  employment 
(deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Politieal  campaign  contributions 

Tou  may  claim  a  credit  (line  38,  Form 
1040),  for  campaign  contributions  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  Federal.  Stale,  w  local  office 
in  any  primary,  general,  or  vedal  election. 
The  deduction  or  credit  is  also  applicable 
for  any  (1)  committee  supporting  a  candi< 
date  for  Federal.  State,  or  local  elective 
public  office.  (2)  national  committee  of  a  na- 
tional political  party.  (3)  State  committee  of 
a  national  politieal  party,  or  (4)  local  eom- 


Additional  exemption  for  age 
Besides  the  regular  $1,000  exemption,  you 
are  allowed  an  additional  exemption  of 
$1,000  if  you  are  age  85  of  older  on  the  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year.  If  both  a  husband 
and  wife  are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year,  each  is  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $1,000  because  of  age. 
Tou  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th 
birthday  is  on  January  1,  1980,  you  will  be 
entitled  to  the  additional  $1,000  exemption 
because  of  age  for  your  1979  Federal  income 
tax  return. 

"Zero  bracket  amount" 

The  "zero  bracket  amount"  is  a  flat 
amount  that  depends  on  your  filing  status. 
It  is  not  a  separate  deduction;  instead,  the 
equivalent  amount  is  built  into  the  tax 
tables  and  tax  rate  schedules.  Since  this 
amount  is  built  into  the  tax  tables  and  tax 
rate  schedules,  you  will  need  to  make  an  ad- 
justment if  you  itemize  deductions.  Howev- 
er, itemizers  will  not  experience  any  change 
in  their  tax  liability  and  the  tax  onnputa- 
ti<m  will  be  simplified  for  many  itemizers. 

Taxtablea 
.  Tax  tables  have  been  developed  to  make  It 
easier  for  you  to  find  your  tax  if  vour 
income  Is  imder  certain  levels.  Even  if  you 
itonize  deductions,  you  may  be  able  to  use 
the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax  easier.  In  ad- 
dition, you  do  not  have  to  deduct  $1,000  for 
each  exemption  because  these  amounts  are 
also  built  into  the  tax  Uble  for  you. 

Multiple  support  agreements 

In  general,  a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer,  provided 
five  tests  are  met  (1)  support  (2)  gross 
income,  (3)  member  of  household  or  rela- 
tionship, (4)  dtiwnahlp.  and  (5)  separate 
return.  But  in  acme  cases,  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals provide  support  for  an  individual, 
and  no  one  has  oontrlbuted  more  tlian  lialf 
the  peiwm's  support  However,  tt  atOl  may 
be  possible  for  one  of  tlie  bidlvldualt  to  be 
enUUed  to  a  $1,000  dependency  deduction  If 
the  following  requirements  are  met  for  mut 
tiple  support 

1.  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test— together  con- 
tribute more  tlian  lialf  of  the  dependent's 
Buppoit 
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disabled  dependent,  you  may  be  entitled  to 
a  q>ecial  payment  or  credit  of  up  to  $500. 
This  is  called  the  earned  income  credit  It 
may  come  as  a  refund  checli  or  be  applied 
against  any  taxes  owed.  Generally,  if  you  re- 
ported earned  income  and  had  adjusted 
gross  income  (line  31.  Form  1040)  of  less 
than  SIO.OOO.  you  may  be  able  to  claim  the 
credit. 

Earned  Income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
other  employee  compensation,  and  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  (generally 
amotuit  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (line  13, 
Form  1040).  A  married  couple  must  fUe  a 
Joint  return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit. 
Certain  married  persons  living  apart  with  a 
dependent  child  may  also  be  eligible  to 
claim  the  credit. 

For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 
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POLLUTION  CONTROL  CAPITAL 
RECOVERY  ACT  OP  1980 


Enertn  taxact 
The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  is  directed  at 
providing  tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
vation measures  and  for  conversion  to  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty installed  in  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  t>een  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20,  1977.  Items  eUglble  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  following:  insu- 
lation (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.;  exte- 
rior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  doors; 
caulking  or  weatherstrlpping  for  exterior 
windows  or  doors;  a  furnace  replacement 
burner  which  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used;  a  device  to  make  flue  openings  (for  a 
heating  system)  more  efficient;  an  electrical 
or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system 
which  replaces  a  gas  pilot  light;  an  automat- 
ic energy-saving  setbeu;k  thermostat;  and  a 
meter  wtiich  displays  the  cost  of  energy 
usage. 

A  maximum  credit  for  renewable  energy 
source  property  is  $2,200.  Equipment  used 
in  the  production  or  distribution  of  heat  or 
electricity  from  solar,  geothermal,  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  heating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 

Energy  credits  may  l>e  claimed  by  com- 
pleting Form  5695  and  attaching  it  to  your 
Form  1040.  Credit  for  expenditures  made 
after  April  19,  1977,  tuid  before  January  1, 
1979,  must  be  claimed  on  your  1978  tax 
return.  Do  not  file  an  amended  1977  return 
to  claim  a  credit  for  expenditure  in  1977. 

Examples  of  items  which  do  not  qualify 
for  energy  credit  are  the  following:  carpet- 
ing, drapes,  wood  paneling,  exterior  siding, 
heat  piunp,  wood  or  peat  fueled  residential 
equipment,  fluorescent  replacement  lighting 
system,  hydrogen  fueled  residential  equip- 
ment, equipment  using  wind  energy  for 
transportation,  expenditures  for  a  swim- 
ming pool  used  as  an  energy  storage 
medium,  and  greenhouses. 

For  further  information,  consult  the 
instructions  for  Form  5695  and  IRS  Publica- 
tion 903,  Energy  Credits  for  Individuals. 

Capital  ffaim  deduction 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1979  Increased  fh>m 
50  to  60  percent  the  portion  of  a  capital  gain 
that  may  be  deducted  from  gross  income. 
For  example,  an  individual  selling  stock  or 
securities  held  for  more  than  one  year 
would  be  eligible  to  claim  this  deduction. 
Capital  gains  and  losses  are  reported  on 
Schedule  D  (Form  1040).« 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  ITFW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  6694.  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Capital  Re(H>very  Act  of 
1980.  This  bill  will  change  present  law 
to  allow  federally  mandated  pollution 
control  facilities  and  equipment  to  be 
amortized  over  3.  as  opposed  to  5 
years. 

It  is  now  conunon  knowledge  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  American  pro- 
ductivity has  slackened  in  recent 
years.  One  of  the  causes  for  the  recent 
decline  in  productivity  growth  has 
been  the  mandated  investment  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  equipment.  * 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  G.  William 
Miller  recently  commentecL*  "About  5 
percent  of  all  capital  expenditures  are 
devoted  to  pollution  control  abate- 
ment."* Almost  all  of  these  expendi- 
tures are  borne  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  eventually,  consumers  of  the 
product,  through  higher  product  costs. 

Certainly,  no  rational  person  can 
argue  against  the  need  for  clean  air 
and  clean  water.  Our  national  policy 
has  been,  and  should  continue  to  be 
oriented  toward  providing  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment  for  all  its  citi- 
zens. 

However,  the  continued  decline  in 
the  rate  of  productivity  reduces  every- 
one's standard  of  living.  The  end 
result  is  more  inflation,  less  productive 
investment,  declining  real  wages,  and 
diminished  Job  opportimities. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the 
^Pollution  Control  Capital  Recovery 
*Act  of  1980.  This  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  enhance  efforts  to 
guarantee  a  clean  environment.  It 
would  allow  companies  to  amortize 
federally  mandated  pollution  control 
facilities  and  equipment  over  3.  as  op- 
posed to  5  years.  As  a  result,  compa- 
nies would  be  able  to  more  quickly  re- 
cover their  capital  costs  related  to  pol- 
lution control.  This  freed  up  capital 
could  then  be  invested  in  production- 
oriented  plant  and  equipment,  thereby 
stimulating  fixed  investment  and  in- 
creasing productivity. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Access  to 
Equity  Capital  and  Business  Opportu- 
nities, which  I  chair,  recently  issued  a 
report  on  hearings  held  in  September 
1979,  on  the  subject  of  "Capital  For- 
mation and  Retention."  One  of  the 
recommendations  was  to  allow  federal- 
ly mandated  pollution  control  facili- 
ties and  equipment  to  be  amortized 
over  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 


■  "Expl»n»tlon  of  Declining  Productivity 
Growth,"  Edward  P.  Denison.  Survey  of  C^irrent 
Buslneis,  August  197B.  vol.  59.  No.  S.  pt.  H,  pp.  1-J4. 

•Remarks  of  the  Honorable  O.  WUUam  Bflller, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  Before  the  White  Houm 
(inference  on  SmaU  Buslneai.  WaslUnfton.  D.C, 
January  15, 1980. 
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present  law  permits.  Our  research  In- 
dicated that  total  costs  for  pollution 
alMitement  amounted  to  2  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  will 
remain  at  this  level  through  1986. 
This  increase  In  private  and  public 
sector  spending  for  pollution  abate- 
ment has  had  a  negative  effect  on  the 
rate  of  productivity  growth  and  has  in- 
creased the  rate  of  inflation. 

One  hidden  effect  of  this  type  of 
mandated  investment  is  that  it  crowds 
out  other  tjijes  of  capital  investment. 
New  productive  investment  is  delayed, 
and  the  lower  effi(dency  of  the  stock. 
of  capital  is  ultimately  reflected  in 
higher  market  prices. 

Capital  expenditure  costs  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  are  especially  onerous 
for  small  business.  Department  of 
Commerce  data  indicate  that  in  1977, 
almost  39  percent  of  pollution  abate- 
ment capital  expenditures  were  in- 
curred by  firms  which  employ  less 
than  50C  employees.  Almost  60  perc^it 
of  these  expenditures  were  incurred 
by  firms  with  less  than  1,000  employ- 
ees.* It  is  clear  that  capital  costs,  cou- 
pled with  legal  and  consulting  fees 
necessary  for  compliance,  xAwce  a 
heavy  burden  on  a  small  firm's  cash 
flow,  since  smaller  companies  general- 
ly pay  more  for  capital,  have  higher 
debt-equity  ratios  and  therefore,  re- 
quire more  frequent  financing. 

For  these  important  reasons,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Pollution  Control  Capital  Re<»v- 
ery  Act  of  1980.« 


TOM  STEED 
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•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Like  other  Members  of  the  House,  I 
have  learned  with  deep  regret  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  ToH  Steed,  has  given  notice 
that  he  is  retiring  from  the  House  at 
the  end  of  this  session.  Tom  Steed  is 
one  of  those  Members  who  wiU  be 
most  missecL  He  has  not  only  carried  a 
great  load  for  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try as  chairman  of  a  very  important 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  he  is  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  nearly  every  Member  of  the 
House.  With  wisdom,  he  has  per- 
formed his  duties  as  chairman  of  his 
subcommittee,  appropriating  billions 
of  dollars.  He  has  always  sotight  to 
provide  assistance  to  worthwhile  needs 
coming  within  the  Jiuisdiction  of  his 
subcommittee,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  faithfully  sought  to  spare  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  the  expenditure 
of  a  single  dollar  not  needed— really 
needed— by  the  subject  of  his  sut)Com- 
mittee's  appropriation. 


'"Pollution  Abatement  0>*t  and  Ezpendlturts 
1977."  Current  InduMrial  Report!.  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Oennis.  1979. 
table  IC.  p.  7. 
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ToM  Stbd  has  been  one  of  the  pO- 
lars  of  this  House;  sturdy,  dependable. 
resiTonsible,  able  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  He  has  also,  with  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  and  especial- 
ly with  his  keen  wit.  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  so  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Tom  Stbd  is  a  good  and 
great  man,  a  good  and  great  American, 
a  good  and  great  Member  of  this 
House.  I  personally  am  saddened  to 
see  him  leave.  If  I  am  here  in  the 
future,  I  shall  enormously  miss  Tom 
Steed.  He  was  always  r^dy  with  a 
kind  word,  a  warm  greeting,  and  a 
good  story.  We  are  all  going  to  be 
thinking  about  him  wherever  he  is  and 
whatever  he  does,  wishing  him  good 
health,  a  happy  life,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  satisfactions  which  will 
make  life  most  meaningful  for  him.« 


WILLARD  A.  OENRICH  BRINGS 
OUTSTANDING  TALENT  AND 
DEDICATION  TO  HIS  NEW  ROLE 
AS  CBASCELLOR  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4,-1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  well 
future  generations  in  America  will 
cope  with  the  responsibilities  and 
benefits  of  a  free  society  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  education  available  to 
them.  Acutely  aware  of  this  and 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  improvement 
of  both  the  quality  and  opportunities 
for  education  is  Willard  A.  Genrich  of 
Amherst,  N.Y. 

Last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Genrich.  who  I 
am  proud  to  say  is  a  long-time  person- 
al friend  and  a  constituent,  was  unani- 
mously elected  chanceUor  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  New  York  State's 
prestigious  educational  policy  agency. 
He  is  the  first  chancellor  from  western 
New  York  since  the  board  was  estab- 
lished in  1784. 

Why  Willard  Genrich  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  15  members  of  the 
board,  on  which  he  has  served  with 
distinction  since  1973,  is  clearly  imder- 
standable.  The  record  of  his  skillful 
attentiveness  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  curricula  and  teaching  excellence 
of  the  State's  educational  system,  in- 
cluding the  63-campus  university 
system,  is  outstanding. 

He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  competency  of 
teachers,  requirements  for  the  grant- 
ing of  diplomas,  and  remedial  pro- 
grams for  handicapi)ed  and  disadvan- 
taged students.  He  has  supervised  revi- 
sions in  the  New  York  State  code  gov- 
erning the  granting  of  licenses  to  doc- 
tors, dentists,  engineers,  and  other 
professionals  and  has  supported  re- 
forms in  State-aid  formulas  to  insure 
fairer  treatment  for  poor  school  dis- 
tricts. He  is  an  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  activists  who  work  to  upgrade 
basic  standards  of  learning,  at  all 
levels  of  education. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times 
has  taken  note  of  Will>rd  Gengrieh's 
elevation  to  chancellor  of  the  board  of 
regenU  in  its  "Man  in  the  News" 
column.  I  stvould  like  to  share  that 
column  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Toifc  Timies,  Feb.  38. 1980] 

Uhamimous  Cboio  st  RaoDRS— Willakb 

AoouBOBnacH 

(By  All  L,  Gktidman) 

Albant.  Febniary  37.— Tlie  State  Board  of 
Regents  wnanhnonsly  elected  WlUani 
Adolph  Oenrieh  as  its  Chancellor  today, 
and  the  66-year-oId  Buffalo  real  ertatc  man 
pledged  that  "the  spirit  of  Camdot  will  be 
continued." 

His  statement  recaOing  King  Arthur's 
idyllic  court  said  much  about  the  Chanrri- 
ior-elect  and  about  the  IS-member  Board  of 
Regents  itself. 

According  to  Regents  sources.  Camelpt 
has  never  been  so  tar  away.  The  unanimous 
public  vote  followed  montlis  of  tense  in- 
fighting for  control  of  the  board  that  sets 
standards  for  state  educational  institu- 
tions—institutions that  face  serious  finan- 
cial and  performance  problems. 

But  the  Regents,  established  In  1784.  have 
shown  a  penchant  for  unanimity,  a  tenden- 
cy to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  tilings,  and  a 
reverence  for  orderly  transition.  As  they 
chose  their  new  Chaixxllor  In  the  stately 
wood-paneled  meeting  room  In  the  State 
Education  Building  today,  their  traditions 
were  Intact. 

At  the  public  meeting,  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  effort  by  Regent  Martin  C. 
Barell.  a  Democrat  from  Great  Neck.  LX.  to 
unseat  the  Republican  leartwahip  of  the 
board.  (In  a  closed-session  vote.  Mr.  Oouich 
defeated  the  challenger  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6.) 
Nor  was  there  mention  of  the  problems  of 
declining  student  t>erformance  and  empty 
coffers.  (Mr.  Oenrieh  praised  the  "great 
progress"  made  under  Chancellor  Theodore 
M.  Black,  and  said  that  he  hopes  "to  contin- 
ue that  leadership.") 

"They  took  the  safe  candidate."  said  As- 
semblyman Melvln  H.  Miller,  a  Brooklyn 
Democrat.  Mr.  Miller,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Higher  Educaticn  Committee, 
had  lobbied  for  Mr.  Barell.  saying  that  he 
would  be  a  more  activist  and  Innovative 
Chancellor.  Of  Mr.  Genrich.  he  said,  "if  he's 
going  to  be  like  Black,  hell  be  a  nice  guy,  do 
the  right  thing  and  keep  the  RegenU  In  a 
low-profile  position." 

Chancellor  Black  was  clearly  pleased  by 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Oenrieh,  whose  friends 
caU  him  Woody.  "Woody  Is  like  a  rock."  Mr. 
Black  said.  "He  U  solid.  He  has  good  ideas.  I 
can  call  them  good  because  they're  the  same 
as  mine." 

In  addition  to  electing  an  upstate  Republi- 
can as  Chancellor,  the  Regents  chose  J. 
Edward  Meyer,  a  Democrat  from  Chappa- 
qua.  in  Westchesto'  County,  as  Vice  Chan- 
cellor. Mr.  Meyer  said  he  hopes  to  provide 
"balance"  to  the  Regents  leadership  and 
"vim  and  vigor  and  a  force  for  constructive 
change." 

BCr.  Oenrieh.  a  Republican,  has  served  on 
the  Board  of  Regents  since  1979.  Since  then 
be  has  been  the  champion  of  oonsenrative 
causes,  although  he  bristles  at  the  labeL  "I 
object  to  being  called  conservative  or  liber- 
al." he  said  at  a  news  conference  following 
his  selection  today.  "I  believe  in  doing  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  Insure  quality  educa- 
tion." 

Among  the  Issues  he  has  felt  strongly 
about  ia  busing.  "I  am  cvpoaed  to  forced 
busing  except  in  cases  of  de  Jure  segregation 
and  as  a  last  resort,"  he  said  today,  contend- 
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they  were  acknowledged  as  full  part- 
ners in  the  decisionmaking  process  of 
the  health  care  system.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  taking  nurses  for  granted. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prbm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2, 19801 

Wht  We  Dom't  Have  En ot7gh  Nurses 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Sigrid  Eriksson,  a  nurse  for  20  years,  had 
the  healthiest  of  reactions  when  she 
glanced  down  to  check  her  noteboolt.  "Nine 
probable  hires,"  she  said  happily.  "That's 
really  pretty  good.  If  we  get  only  two  hires, 
we've  covered  expenses." 

That  was  odd  talk  for  a  nurse,  except  that 
Erilcsson's  elation  came  not  as  she  worked  tn 
a  hospital  but  as  she  was  winding  up  her 
tliree  days  at  a  recent  employment  conven- 
tion in  a  Washington  hotel.  She  was  one  of 
two  nurse  recruiters  at  the  booth  (rented 
for  (340)  of  National  Medical  Enterprises,  a 
Los  Angeles  firm  that  owns  and  manages 
some  40  hospitals  in  six  states. 

More  than  60  other  nurse  recruiters  had 
come  to  this  job  fair,  all  representing  either 
hospitals  or  health  care  companies  that  are 
alarmed  about— and  aggressively  taking 
action  against— the  ctironic  and  often  acute 
shortage  of  nurses. 

The  competition  to  find  nurses  is  so  in- 
tense that  Nursing  Job  Fair,  a  Boston  com- 
pany, had  scheduled  employment  conven- 
tions In  seven  major  cities  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1980.  Each  was  booked  to  capac- 
ity by  recruiters  hard  on  the  hunt  for 
nurses. 

Or  at  least  nurses  who  want  to  work  as 
nurses.  Of  the  country's  1.4  million  nurses, 
according  to  the  American  Nursing  Associ- 
ation, some  420,000  are  Inactive.  A  survey 
commissioned  by  HEW  projected  that  in 
1982  a  need  will  exist  for  between  1.2  and 
1.6  million  working  nurses. 

(3eographlcaUy,  some  areas  are  more  criti- 
cal than  others.  Illinois  has  106  hospitals 
that  have  1,800  openings  for  nurses.  The 
National  League  for  Nursing  reports  that 
Arizona  cannot  fill  21  percent  of  its  budget- 
ed nursing  slots.  In  western  Tennessee,  it  is 
33  percent,  in  Texas  14  percent  and  Califor- 
nia 17  percent. 

But  behind  the  blacks  and  whites  of  the 
numbers  game  lie  a  number  of  grays  that 
defy  easy  analysis  but  which  suggest  that 
the  profession  b  currently  bedeviled  both 
by  the  demands  of  its  own  members  from 
within  and  economic  and  social  pressures 
from  without.  Some  believe  that  nursing 
needs  only  an  aspirin;  others  call  for  major 
surgery. 

As  members  of  a  humanistic  profession, 
nurses  work  within  a  natural  tension;  they 
are  called  on  as  a  group  to  uphold  altruistic 
values  while  individually  each  nurse  is  sub- 
jected to  authoritarian  and  economic  struc- 
tures that  can  have  little  concern,  much  less 
reward,  or  intangibles  like  kindness  and 
caring. 

Nursing  isn't  a  job;  it's  a  vocation.  It  is  98 
percent  female  but  it  is  accountable  to  pro- 
fessionals— doctors  and  hospital  administra- 
tors—who are  mostly  male.  Worksite  pres- 
sures can  force  the  nurse  who  began  as  an 
idealist  to  bum  out  and  become  a  mere 
functionary,  ever  cautious  lest  she  turn  up 
as  the  object  of  incident  reports  or  patient 
gripes. 

These  philosophical  probings  are  far  from 
the  concerns  of  the  nurse  recruiters.  Round- 
ing up  the  workers  is  their  mandate. 

Imagination  helps.  A  hospital  in  Oes 
Moines,  having  trouble  getting  nurses  to 
work  the  11  p.m.'7  a.m.  shift,  offered  the 
use  of  a  new  car  as  part  of  the  deal  for  a 
one-year  contract  to  work  nights. 

In  a  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  hospital  the  prob- 
lem is  not  the  night  shift  oluea  but  the  day- 
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time  gripes:  St  Mary's  Medical  Center  has 
InstaUed  what  It  calls  "the  Job  line"  by 
which  nurses  can  phone  in  their  complaints 
anonymously. 

In  a  Minneapolis  hospital,  a  bounty  of 
$500  is  paid  any  employe  who  brings  in  a 
registered  nurse  for  full-time  employment. 
Other  hospitals  aroimd  the  country  pay 
$1,000. 

In  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  the  Desert  Hospi- 
tal has  300  nurses  on  Its  current  staff.  But 
with  a  planned  expansion  from  225  beds  to 
361  beds,  about  30  more  nurses  are  needed. 
"In  order  to  insure  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  its  nurses,"  the  hospital  said  In  the 
current  issue  of  Nursing  Job  News,  "an  Em- 
ploye Assistance  Program  has  been  cre- 
ated." It  "provides  counseling  services  for 
staff  memt>ers  who  may  be  experiencing 
personal  problems,  such  as  financial  diffi- 
culties, marital  discord,  alcoholism  or  sub- 
stance abuse." 

Even  with  new  cars.  Job  lines  and  perks, 
one  fact  remains:  Nursing  is  hard  work, 
often  wearying  and  usually  poorly  paid.  The 
average  national  salary  for  full-time  work- 
ing nurses  is  $6.78  an  hour,  which  in  many 
areas  is  about  the  same  wages  as  supermar- 
ket checkout  clerks.  Women  dockworkers, 
unloading  crates  of  bananas  on  the  New 
York  waterfront,  earn  $10.40  an  hour. 

Although  only  some  15  percent  of  Ameri- 
can's nurses  are  unionized,  RN  magazines 
reported  last  month  that  "full-time  general 
duty  nurses  who  are  covered  by  AFL-CIO, 
Teamsters,  state  and  federal  employes 
onion  or  other  nonprofessional  association 
contracts  earn,  on  average,  nearly  20  per- 
cent more  than  the  mean  for  all  full-time 
general  duty  nurses."  Nurses  working  in  pri- 
vate, for-profit  hospitals  receive  salaries  2 
percent  below  the  mean. 

A  generation  ago,  niuies  were  thinking 
less  about  their  low  pay.  The  career  alterna- 
tives were  few.  "For  many  young  women," 
says  Charlene  Dean  of  the  nurse  recniit- 
ment  office  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  "it  was  pretty  much  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  big  three:  nurse,  teacher  or  secre- 
tary. But  now  it's  changed.  Just  look  at  af- 
ftrmative  action.  Women  can  get  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  mid-managonent  posi- 
tions In  any  ntmiber  of  industries  that  were 
once  closed  to  them.  And  they  start  off  with 
better  salaries  tlian  a  lot  of  nurses  are 
naaklng  after  10  years  In  the  hospital." 

At  the  same  time  that  nurses  are  making 
only  the  faintest  progress  financially— while 
toiling  next  to  physicians  whose  average 
income  is  $65,000— it  appears  also  that  they 
are  working  harder.  Constance  Holleran,  a 
nurse  and  a  lobbyist  for  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Association,  believes  that  "the  demand 
on  nurses  has  increased  because  of  the 
changing  nature  of  health  care.  People  are 
in  and  out  of  the  hospital  so  much  faster 
today  that  the  patienU,  whUe  in  the  hospi- 
tal, recpiire  more  Intensive  nursing  care.  In 
the  past,  where  one  nurse  might  have  had 
eight  to  10  patients,  she  now  has  two  or 
three— but  who  are  very  sick.  Thus, 
throughout  the  hospital,  you  have  the  same 
number  of  patients  but  they  are  sicker.  And 
the  nurse  must  work  harder." 

As  members  of  one  of  the  traditional 
"women's  professions,"  nurses  are  finding 
that  suddenly  both  the  definition  and  image 
of  their  work  is  changing. 

The  turf  problem  is  the  most  obvious.  The 
nurse  of  1980  has  moved  into  diagnostic, 
treatment  and  prescribing  territories  that 
were  far  off  limits  to  the  nurse  of  only  1960. 
She  has  also  left  behind,  or  is  proudly  walk- 
ing around,  much  of  the  meniaL 

Susan  Sparks  Le  Due,  in  an  aptly  titled  ar- 
ticle, "We've  Been  Put  Down  Long 
Enough!"  in  a  recent  issue  of  RN  magazine, 
described  an  incident  in  a  pediatric  unit:  "A 
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doctor  walked  rapidly  up  to  the  nurses'  sta- 
tion and  proclaimed  that  a  boy  on  the  unit 
'needed  a  nurse.'  The  nurse  dropped  what 
she  was  doing  and  went  to  the  youngster, 
only  to  discover  that  what  he  needed  was  a 
diaper  change." 

State  legislatures  cannot  protect  nurses 
against  being  treated  as  cleanup  crews  by 
doctors,  but  medical  practice  laws  have  been 
changed  in  nearly  40  states  in  the  past  10 
years  in  ways  that  give  expanded  medica\ 
authority  and  responsibility  to  nurses. 

What  the  legislatures  don't  give,  many 
nurses  are  ready  to  take  for  themselves. 
Nurses  of  20  or  30  years'  experience  tell  of 
the  days  when  they  were  seen  as  whitened 
angels  fluttering  at  the  feet  of  doctors  play- 
ing God.  If  the  deity  entered  the  room,  a 
nurse  would  instinctively  rise  and  offer  her 
chair.  Today  nurses  not  only  stay  put  but 
they  might  be  sitting  there  thinking  about 
the  best  approach  to  take  when  they  next 
witness  a  doctor  giving  incorrect  or  unethi- 
cal medical  treatment. 

Occasionally,  a  nurse  comes  along  who 
can  take  no  more  of  the  structure  but  who 
still  loves  her  vocation,  and  refuses  to  leave 
it.  Since  1971,  Lucille  Kinlein  has  seen  1,700 
patients  in  her  Hyattsville.  Md.,  office.  She 
practices  nursing,  not  medicine.  "Organized 
nursing  and  most  nurses,"  she  argues,  "have 
chosen  to  remain  under  the  mantle  of  medi- 
cine, with  three  results:  One,  achievement 
of  professional  status  in  the  field  Is  impossi- 
ble. Two,  the  professionally  oriented  nurse 
cannot  find  fulfillment.  Three,  the  public  is 
deprived  of  a  much  needed  and  different 
kind  of  care." 

In  "Nurse,"  a  best-seller  about  a  big-city 
general  hospital.  Peggy  Anderson  stmmia- 
rizes  what  is  happening:  "Many  nurses  want 
to  bring  their  own  Intelligence  to  the  Job 
and  are  becoming  aggressive  about  doing  so. 
A  lot  of  our  time  is  still  spent  carrying  out 
orders  written  by  doctors.  But  more  and 
more  often  nurses  are  questioning  those 
orders.  Questioning  is  considered  good  nurs- 
ing judgment.  So  is  making  suggestions  to 
doctors  about  things  ttuit  might  help  pa- 
tients. So  is  refusing  to  carry  out  an  order 
you  disagree  with,  so  long  as  you  do  It  ac- 
cording to  established  procedures.  I  think  a 
nurse  must  make  decisions  that  affect  what 
she's  doing.  If  she's  a  robot,  she's  nothing." 

Superficially,  this  thinking  appears  to  be 
the  early  restiveness  that  wiU  soon  erupt 
into  a  rebellion  against  the  doctors.  In  reali- 
ty, it  is  an  overdue  move  toward  profession- 
id  independence  that  separates  medical  di- 
agnosis and  care,  the  two  Intended  to  create 
harmony,  not  opposition. 

This  isn't  mere  theory.  It  is  working  in 
routine  ways.  A  Wasiiington-area  physician, 
who  has  a  high-volume  office  practice  and 
employs  eight  full-time  nurses,  says  that 
"90  percent  of  what  I  know  and  what  I  can 
do  my  nurses  know  and  can  do  also.  I  have 
trained  them  in  patient  education,  which  is 
the  key  to  sound  medical  practice.  Even  if  I 
spend  only  five  minutes  with  a  patient  In 
my  office,  my  nurse  can  spend  up  to  an 
hour  afterwards.  I  make  it  a  practice  that 
no  patient  leaves  my  office  without  a 
chance  to  know  as  much  about  their  disease 
as  they  desire.  If  they  are  still  unhappy,  I 
schedule  them  to  come  t>ack  early  In  the 
morning  when  I  will  give  them  all  the  time 
they  want.  The  niu'se  that  runs  my  office 
knows  more  about  the  mectianics  of  the  spe- 
cialty than  most  of  the  physicians  in  prac- 
tice. Remember,  she  works  with  these  prob- 
lems every  day  and  is  experienced  In  both 
the  side  effects  and  benefits  of  the  medica- 
tions used." 

However  much  ttiis  doctor's  enlighten- 
ment creates  an  Independent  professional 
function  for  nurses,  the  handmaiden  image 
still  persists  throughout  all  of  medicine.  A 
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survey  by  RN  magazine  noted  that  "three 
out  of  four  doctors  regard  nurses  as  their  as- 
sistants—and nothing  more."  The  editors 
concluded  that  for  nurses  who  care  about 
"professional  identity,  this  has  got  to  be  a 
fairly  depressing  statistic." 

Another  downer  in  the  survey  is  that 
"more  than  78  percent  of  the  MDs  believe 
nurses  already  have  enough  say  In  patient 
care,  and  close  to  another  10  percent  feel 
they  have  too  much  authority  already." 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  moves  for  Inde- 
pendence is  in  the  growth  of  supplemental 
personnel  services.  These  are  independent 
firms  that  allow  nurses  to  choose  if.  when 
and  where  they  work.  The  hospitals  pay  the 
firms  and  the  latter  pay  the  nurses. 

Hospital  administrators  grumble  about 
the  supplementals,  as  do  othen  in  organiza- 
tional settings.  "These  days."  said  (me  diree- 
tor  of  nursing  at  a  local  hospital,  "everyone 
wants  to  work  days.  Monday  through 
Friday.  I  have  no  stuirtage  of  nutaea  for 
those  shifts.  I  run  low  In  filling  up  nights, 
weekends  and  holidays." 

Shift  rotations  may  be  health  hazards  in 
themselves.  A  30-month  study  sponsored  by 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  found  that  rotation  "im- 
poses excessive  physical  and  psychological 
costs  on  shift  workers." 

In  Washington,  lobbying  groups  like  the 
American  Nursing  Association  have  their 
own  struggles.  In  late  1978.  President  Carter 
pocket-vetoed  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  a  de- 
cision that  meant  a  severe  cutback  in 
grants,  loans  and  training  aid  programs. 
The  administration  argued  that  two  dec- 
ades' worih  of  federal  aid  had  already  gone 
to  nursing  schools  and  that  the  problem 
now  was  less  in  the  shortage  of  nurses  than 
In  their  retention. 

Henry  A.  Foley,  head  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources Admii^tration.  sajrs  there  is  no  evi- 
dence thaf'we  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
production  [of  nurses].  We  are  juist  not 
holding  them  in  the  hospital  setting  once 
they  are  produced."  Three  problems  still 
remain,  Foley  argues:  low  wages.  Inadequate 
training  and  sagging  morale. 

Budget  fights  are  popular  in  Wastilngton 
because  an  illusion  of  simplicity  is  created. 
Regarding  nurses,  both  sides  are  right.  Sen. 
Richard  Schwelker  (R-Pa.)  tiad  the  facts 
with  him  when  he  told  Foley  during  recent 
hearings  that  nurses  laugh  at  the  adminis- 
tration's health  policy  in  nursing.  "There 
isn't  a  hospital  I  go  to  that  doesn't  laugh  at 
it  and  wonder  what's  wrong."  And  Foley  is 
on  firm  ground  when  he  says  that  "There's 
no  evidence  ttiat  if  we  keep  producing 
nurses  in  the  old  way  that  they  will  stay  in 
the  profession.  We  have  to  be  concerned 
about  sitting  down  with  nurses  and  hospi- 
tals and  figuring  out— together— ways  to 
provide  incentives  for  nurses  to  stay  in  the 
workforce." 

The  traditional  out  for  this  impasse  is  to 
summon  a  commission  for  "a  study."  That's 
what  Congress  did,  with  the  interim  find- 
ings due  next  f  alL  Or  winter.  Or  spring. 

Until  a  coming  together  of  all  Interests 
occims,  nursing  is  likely  to  be  trammeled  by 
one  "no"  after  another  no  to  legislation  for 
training  funds,  no  to  wage  increases  that 
might  keep  nurses  from  leaving  to  become 
real  estate  brokers,  no  to  younger  nurses 
asking  for  professional  Independence,  no  to 
union  organizing,  no  to  the  movement  that 
wants  to  shed  the  image  of  nurses  as  women 
who  couldn't  make  it  through  college. 

Into  this  vacuum  of  negativism,  a  few 
yesses  are  needed.  Despite  their  being  the 
largest  part  of  the  health  care  Industry, 
nurses  are  probably  the  least  difficult  group 
to  deal  with.  Large  numbers  of  them  are 
idealists. 

Without  some  immediate  and  strong  at- 
tention from  outside  the  profession— from 
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physicians,  administrators,  politicians  and 
bureaucrats— nurses  are  likely  to  t>e  forced 
more  and  more  to  treat  their  ailing  craft 
rather  than  the  aiUng  patient.* 
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•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  evidence  is  pouring  in  on  the 
kind  of  Job  the  Department  of  Energy 
is  doing  in  getting  more  gaaoHim  toad 
DO.  in  halting  gaslines,  and  In  keepbig 
down  the  price  of  oIL 

The  DOE  is  doing  Just  fine  on  these 
problems:  In  Just  2  years,  it  has,  by  its 
own  admission,  catised  shortages  and 
long  gasoline  lines  and  squandered  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
as  the  price  of  heating  oil  and  gasoline 
rose  into  the  stratosphere. 

In  fact,  the  bipartisan  Southern 
Governors  Conference  recently  voted 
to  abolish  the  Department  of  Energy. 

A  report  released  Just  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee shows  how  the  DOE  itself  is 
one  of  the  worst  offenders  when  it 
(x>mes  to  wasting  energy. 

The  Mattoon.  m.  Journal  Gazette 
has  wisely  joined  the  call  for  DOE'S 
dismantling  and  urged  that  the  $11 
biUion  savings  be  used  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  heed  this  warning,  as  it  is  the  cry 
from  taxpayers  as  welL 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Mattoon  Journal  Gazette,  Nov.  1. 
19791 

DOE  Is  Target  of  CoirmfPT 

A  measure  of  the  contempt  in  which  the 
oil  industry  holds  the  I>partment  of 
Energy  (E>OE)  can  be  seen  in  the  statement 
of  Samuel  Schwartz,  senior  vice  president  of 
Continental  Oil  Company  tfiaX  "DOE  has 
gone  from  infancy  to  senility  in  two  years." 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  recently  car- 
ried a  devastating  analysis  of  the  depart- 
ment wtiich  Mr.  Carter  launched  with  his 
famous  statement  that  we  were  facing  "the 
moral  equivalent  of  war"  in  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  department  admitted  that  it  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  gas  shortages  and  long 
lines  of  motorist«  at  the  ptunps  t>ecau8e  it 
had  misallocated  fuel  on  a  priority  tMsis 
which  did  not  take  into  account  fast  growth 
areas. 

Dissatisfaction  with  DOE  was  also  ex- 
pressed when  the  17-member  Southern  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  voted  the  agency's  aboU- 
tion.  unless  it  started  to  become  effective. 

Louisiana  Oovemor  Edwin  Edwards  said 
"DOE  was  created  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  and  has  done  nothing  but  make 
it  worse." 

The  new  Energy  Secretary  Charles  W. 
Dimcan.  Jr.  has  been  trying  to  restore  some 
order  to  the  giant  bureaucracy  where  com 
munlcation  is  one  of  its  failures.  The  agency 
has  grown  into  a  sprawling  giant  with  20,000 
employes,  offices  in  31  different  government 
buildings  and  a  budget  of  $11  billion. 

Its  regulations  are  so  complex,  and  In 
some  cases  contradictory,  as  to  be  unen 
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of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
concern  about  inflation 
pe^ptibly  since  the  Janu- 
price  index  increase  of 
announced  February 
mean  18  percent  Infla- 
tklned  all  year.  After  en- 
dear of  13.9  percent  infla- 
te truly  alarmed, 
come  for  drastic  action 
inexorable  rise  In  Federal 
rdingly.  I  am  Introduc- 
^ouse  resolution  express- 
of  the  House  that  the 
Committee     should 
buc|Ket  resolution  in  which 
do  not  exceed  21  per- 
natlonal  product  for 


WiiuAM  Roth  Introduced  a 
resolution  with  more 
last  Wednesday.  It 
that  the  leader- 
plans  to  have  a  vote 
later  this,  month.  I 
nportant  for  the  House 
along  fdth  the  Senate, 
of  the  current  Rules 
force  hearings  on  leg- 
would    limit    Federal 
unending  the  Budget  and 
Control  Act  of  1974.  In 
testified  before  the 
behalf  of  my  own  q)end- 
HR.  168.  The  adop- 
reiolutlon  I  am  introducing 
not  negate  Uie  need  for 
legislation.  But  an  Im- 
of  Intent  by  both 
the  Senate  could  pro- 
benefits  by  lowering 
e^cpectatlons. 

must  come  to  grips 
that  Federal  spending  is 
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out  of  control.  Perhain  the  most  star- 
tling evidence  of  that  is  the  record  of 
the  past  few  years  since  the  Budget 
Act  became  fully  effective  In  1977. 

Duflng  this  time  Federal  expendi- 
tures increased  from  $403  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1977  to  a  requested  $616  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  That  is  a  $213 
billion  increase  or  a  S3-percent  in- 
crease in  expenditures  in  Just  4  years. 
To  make  matters  worse,  these  figures 
do  not  include  off-budget  expendi- 
tures, which  increased  from  $8.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977  to  a  request  of 
$18.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

This  unprecedented  increase  in-  ex- 
penditures occurred  during  a  time  of 
relatively  high  economic  growth  when 
traditional  theory  dictated  a  slowing 
of  the  increases  in  Government  spend- 
ing. 

If  the  growth  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures was  equal  to  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  economy,  then  some  of  the  con- 
cern about  expenditures  would  be  re- 
lieved. But  this  has  clearly  not  been 
the  case.  This  growth  in  Government 
spending  since  1977  has  been  so  strong 
it  has  greatly  surpassed  the  growth 
rate  of  the  economy.  In  1977  the  per- 
centage of  GNP— seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rates— going  to  the  Federal 
Government  was  19.1  percent,  already 
well  over  the  historical  average  of  18 
percent.  For  1980,  outlays  will  be  more 
than  22  percent  of  GNP.  As  a  conse- 
quence, more  and  more  of  the  Nation's 
resources  were  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Federal  spending  has  gained  a  mo- 
mentimi  of  its  own  which  has  carried 
it  well  alx>ve  levels  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  Si>ending  levels  are  so 
high  that  they  are  preventing  tax 
relief  for  Americans  which  is  needed  if 
economic  growth  is  to  resume.  More 
spending  will  mean  less  growth,  and 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  our  nation- 
al economy  will  be  consiuned  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Despite  the  discouraging  economic 
performance  of  our  economy,  the  situ- 
ation is  not  hopeless.  We  can  have  in- 
flation free  economic  growth  that  will 
mean  jobs  for  more  Americans  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  for  all.  But  we 
must  select  the  correct  policy  mix  to 
achieve  our  goals. 

A  cap  on  Federal  spending  is  a  first 
step.  Next,  we  must  move  to  increase 
real  economic  growth  through  tax  re- 
ductions designed^  not  to  pump  money 
into  the  economy,  but  to  restructure 
the  tax  code  to  Increase  the  after  tax 
reward  to  additional  saving,  invest- 
ment, production,  and  employment. 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  these 
problems  is  outlined  in  the  1980  Joint 
Economic  Committee  annual  report, 
released  last  week  with  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  entire  committee, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Quick  action  on  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  be  an  early  in- 
dication that  the  Congress  is  ready  to 
take  the  steps  the  JEC  has  recom- 
mended to  fight  inflation  and  encour- 
age real  economic  growth.* 
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POSSE  COMTTATUS:  A  DANGER 
TO  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  wiscoNsnf 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  organi- 
zation Imown  as  Posse  Comitatus  has 
been  operating  in  northern  Wisconsin 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  American  Nazi  Party, 
and  other  radical,  paramilitary  groups. 

A  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
Wausau  DaUy  Herald,  recently  per- 
formed a  valuable  public  service  by 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  exposing 
the  malignant  activities  of  Posse  Co- 
mitatus. I  submit  these  articles  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record, 

I  am  concemed  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  not  taken  a  closer  look 
at  organizations  such  as  Posse  Comita- 
tus and  I  hope  these  articles  will  help 
stimulate  a  national  awareness  of  the 
problem. 

The  growth  and  influence  of  groups 
such  as  this  one  represent  a  dangerous 
and  fundamental  threat  to  the  values 
of  a  democratic  society.  The  Herald  ar- 
ticles make  this  clear. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  political 
activists  in  oxu-  society:  those  who  feel 
the  ends  Justify  the  means  and  those 
who  don't.  It  is  ironic  that  Posse  Co- 
mitatus and  similar  groups  attempt  to 
wrap  themselves  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Bible  in  an 
effort  to  Justify  actions  which  are  ab- 
horrent to  civilized  religious  and 
democratic  beliefs. 

Democracy  is  really  two  things.  Not 
only  is  it  a  series  of  goals  and  values; 
but  it  is  also  a  process,  a  way  of  doing 
things.  That  process  Itself  is  the  great- 
est protection  for  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual citizens  in  this  society.  When 
people  take  unto  themselves  the  right 
to  determine  what  is  law  and  what  is 
not,  they  are  destructive  of  the  proc- 
ess that  is  the  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  Posse  record  is  one  of  lawless- 
ness, intimidation,  and  a  sick  promo- 
tion of  racial  and  religious  bigotry. 

Public  officials  have  experienced  ir- 
rational actions  by  groups  such  as  the 
Posse  for  years.  It  is  Immrtant  that 
the  general  public,  too,  be  fully  aware 
of  their  activities  and  the  threat  they 
pose  to  society. 

Five  years  ago,  a  cadre  of  police  and 
deputies  was  required  to  prevent  Posse 
members  from  blocking  free  entry  and 
exit  by  Senator  Gatlord  Nelson  and 
me  at  a  State  farm  convention  In 
Marshfield.  About  the  same  time. 
Posse  members  passed  out  vicious 
antisemltic  literature  at  a  hearing  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Dairy 
Subcommittee  which  I  arranged  in 
MerrllL  Members  of  my  staff  experi- 
enced veiled  effOTts  at  intimidation  In 
Clark  County  3  years  ago  and  well- 
known  Posse  memben  have  tried  to 
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disrupt  a  number  of  public  meetings 
held  by  me  throughout  the  years. 

The  press  cannot  do  the  Job  of  ex- 
posing these  groups  by  itself.  Elected 
public  officials  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  against  the  danger 
posed  by  extremist  groups  with  storm 
trooper  fantasies  who  seek  to  gain  by 
intimidation  what  they  cannot  gain  by 
persuasion.  I  applaud  the  courage  and 
partriotism  of  local  and  State  officials 
who  have  withstood  this  intimidation 
and  have  spoken  out  strongly  against 
those  groups  that  undermine  repre- 
sentative government  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Clark  County 
Press  of  Neilville,  Wis.,  noted  recently, 
it  would  be  nice  to  write  the  Posse  off 
as  a  bunch  of  Keystone  cops  running 
aroimd  with  their  guns  and  badges, 
but  those  are  real  guns  and  it  is  real 
people  who  could  get  hurt. 

Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
direct  violence,  we  still  have  the  re- 
sponsibUity  to  expose  and  isolate 
groups  such  as  the  Posse  Comitatus 
who,  in  their  misguided  efforts  to  re- 
define the  law,  destroy  the  very  proc- 
ess of  law  which  protects  them  and 
every  other  citizen. 

Americans  are  aware  of  the  saying. 
"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dailgeroiis 
thing."  The  efforts  of  Posse  leaders  to 
redefine  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  statutory  law  is  a  perfect 
example. 

I  submit  the  following  articles  in  thf* 
Interest  of  Increased  national  aware- 
ness of  these  antidemocratic  groups: 
Tbx  Posse  I^gal  or  Not? 
(By  Pat  Rupinski.  Herald  staff) 

The  Posse  Comitatus— what  is  it? 

Who  are  they? 

What  do  they  stand  for? 

These  questions  are  being  asked  with  in- 
creasing frequency  today— and  the  answers 
are  not  always  easy  to  find. 

Members  of  the  Posse,  and  a  close  affili- 
ate—the Life  Science  Church— have  gained 
a  great  deal  of  notoriety  in  the  past  few 
weelu  as  they  have  filed  "common  laV 
liens  against  the  property  of  a  number  of 
elected  officials,  including  33  members  of 
the  Marathon  County  Board. 

PIH8T  Uf  SKRIKS 

Adding  to  their  visibility  has  been  the 
Posse's  assertion  that  it  will  use  armed  force 
If  law  enforcement  officials  attempt  to 
remove  a  traUer  home  from  a  town  of 
Esstonfarm. 

The  liens  and  the  trailer  issue  are  con- 
nected. Most  of  the  liens  filed  in  Marathon 
County  were  filed  by  Wayne  Rydell.  who 
lives  on  property  where  the  trailer  is  locat- 
ed. 

He  filed  the  liens  after  Marathon  County 
Judge  Ronald  Keberle  ordered  the  trailer 
removed  because  it  was  installed  without 
having  a  percolation  test  or  receiving  a  con- 
ditional use  permit.  Percolation  tests  are  re- 
quired under  state  statutes  and  town  ordi- 
nances require  a  conditional  use  permit  for 
traUer  homes. 

Rydell  refused  to  removed  the  trailer  and 
set  the  stage  for  a  confrontation  between 
law  enforcement  officials  and  the  Posse  Co- 
mitatus. 

What  Is  the  Posse? 

Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Latin  term 
meaning  "power  of  the  county." 
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A  dictionary  says  the  term  applies  to  "the 
entire  body  of  the  inhabitants  who  may  be 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving the  public  peace  (as  In  a  riot)  or  in 
executing  a  legal  precept  that  is  forcibly  op- 
posed, including  under  the  common  law 
every  male  Inhabitant  who  is  above  15  years 
of  age  and  not  infirm." 

However,  no  sheriff  has  summoned 
today's  Posse  Comitatus.  The  group  is  as- 
sembling on  its  own. 

Posse  members  agree  that  the  sheriff  has 
the  power  to  form  a  posse,  but  add  that 
others  may  volunteer  to  Join  if  not  asked.  If 
the  sheriff  does  not  form  a  posse,  they  say 
citizens  have  their  own  right  to  form  one. 

The  Posse  is  a  right-wing  group.  Its  mem- 
bers' beliefs  are  a  mixture  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, common  law,  the  Bible  and  the  Magna 
Carta.  The  group  appears  to  have  little  use 
for  some  recently  enacted  laws  and  even  less 
respect  for  administrative  rules,  non-elected 
government  officials  and  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law. 

Question  Posse  members  about  the  law 
and  they  will  tell  you  to  read  the  Constitu- 
tion or  they  will  quote  a  phrase  from  it  or 
some  other  law. 

Their  interpretation  of  the  law  has  been 
questioned  by  some  legal  officials. 

"They  pick  and  choose  statements  that 
serve  a  single-minded  purpose  without 
regard  to  what  those  statements  apply  to." 
Marathon  County  corporation  counsel  Jef- 
fery  Drach  told  the  County  Board  last 
week. 

But  the  Pos.se  is  more  than  rhetoric. 

Some  of  its  members  don't  hesitate  to 
carry  guns  in  public.  Others  are  said  to  have 
stockpiled  firearms  and  ammunition.  Bunk- 
ers, undergToimd  tunnels  and  military-like 
maneuvers  have  all  been  linked  to  the  Posse 
in  c«itral  Wisconsin. 

The  Posse  has  also  been  known  to  harass 
Boverrjnent  officials  when  those  officials 
disagree  with  Posse  i>ositions.  The  recent 
statewide  filing  of  so-called  "common  law" 
liens  is  an  example. 

The  liens,  which  were  filed  against  elected 
local  and  state  officials.  Judges  and  govern- 
ment employees,  said  those  named  violated 
the  filer's  civil  righu.  All  the  liens  have 
been  traced  to  members  of  the  Posse  Comi- 
tatus or  the  Life  Science  Church. 

More  than  40  "common  law"  liens  were 
filed  in  Marathon  County  alone  during  the 
last  three  weeks.  All  were  filed  by  either 
Wayne  Rydell  of  the  town  of  Easton  or 
Richard  kauffman  of  rural  Loyal.  Both 
men  publicly  admit  an  affiliation  with  the 
Life  Science  Church. 

Kauffman  said  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
Posse.  Rydell  could  not  be  contacted,  al- 
though his  father.  C' Leonard  Rydell,  was. 

The  senior  Rydell  would  not  comment 
when  ssked  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Posse 
Comitatus,  although  he  did  say  that  he  is 
friends  with  Thomas  Stockheimer  and 
James  Wickstrom.  two  Posse  leaders. 

Rydell  said  both  men  were  at  his  farm 
Friday  to  help  him  defend  it  in  case  law  en- 
forcement officials  attempted  to  remove  the 
traOer. 

The  senior  Rydell  said  his  son  filed  the 
liens  because  those  nsmcd  violated  his  civil 
rights. 

"Tou  study  the  Constitution  and  then  see 
how  those  guys  voted  on  the  county  admin- 
istrator." he  said  duriilg  a  telephone  inter- 
view Monday  night. 

When  told  that  some  of  those  named  in 
the  liens  had  voted  against  creating  the  ad- 
ministrator post.  Rydell  said,  "Maybe  we 
made  a  mistake,  although  I  dont  believe 
what  you're  saying." 

Rydell  wouldn't  say  much  more  over  the 
phone,  contending  it  was  bugged. 
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Rtvell  Subvehdbd  as  Bus  Dkivb 

C.  Leonard  Rydell,  a  town  of  Easton 
farmer  who  says  he's  a  pastor  of  the  Ufe 
Science  Church,  was  temporarfly  suspended 
Tuesday  from  his  Job  as  a  sdiool  bus  drtver. 

The  suspension  occurred  after  parents  of 
D.C.  Everest  School  District  students  who 
ride  the  bus  petitioned  the  district  for  Ry- 
dell's  removal. 

George  Longo,  superlndendent  of  schools 
for  the  E\'erest  district,  said  the  parents  ex- 
pressed concern  about  Rydell's  recent  ac- 
tions involving  the  Posse  Comitatus.  a  right- 
wing  group. 

Armed  members  of  the  Posse  Comitatus 
were  at  Rydell's  farm  Friday,  contending 
they  would  shoot  anyone  who  attempted  to 
remove  a  house  trailer  from  the  property. 
Circuit  Judge  Ronald  Keberle  ordered  the 
trailer  removed  t>ecause  it  was  illegally  in- 
stalled, failing  to  comply  with  state  and 
town  zoning  requirements. 

Rydell's  son,  Wayne,  filed  numerous  liens 
against  Marathon  County  public  offkdals. 
following  Keberle's  ruling  in  the  mobile 
heme  dispute. 

Parents  discussed  the  situation  and  start- 
ed to  withhold  their  children  from  the  bus 
on  Monday,  using  a  carpool  to  get  them  to 
school,  Longo  said. 

Dewey  Reinstra.  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  Ceranski  Bus  Transportation,  irtildi 
serves  the  Everest  District,  said  the  compa- 
ny didn't  have  a  choice  in  suspending 
Rydell  "in  lieu  of  the  petitions  from  the 
parents." 

The  school  district  retains  the  right  to  ap- 
prove and  disapprove  any  driver,  he  said. 

"I  can't  say  whether  the  suspension  wUl 
be  permanent  or  not,"  he  said. 

Parents  contend  Rydell  passed  out  notices 
of  a  Posse  Comitatus  meeting  to  one  or  two 
students  on  the  bus  last  week,  Reinstra  said. 

Longo  said  there  were  complaints  that 
Rydell  also  passed  out  right-wing  literature 
on  the  bus  in  the  past. 

Reinstra  said  that  Rydell  had  been  driv- 
ing school  buses  for  about  14  years.  Both  he 
and  Longo  said  Rydell's  driving  was  satisfac- 
tory. 

STOCKBCnUM  ASKESTKD 

Thomas  Stockheimer  of  Tigerton.  a  leader 
of  the  Posse  Comitatus.  was  slrested  Tues- 
day- afternoon  in  Shawano  by  Shawano 
County  sheriffs  deputies. 

Sheriff  Robert  Montour  said  SUx^heimer 
was  arroted  on  a  violation  stemming  fixxn  a 
warrent  issued  by  Clark  County.  The  war- 
rant alleged  that  Stockheimer  had  practiced 
law  without  a  Ucenae. 

Montour  said  Stockheimer  was  released 
after  a  $500  cash  bond  was  posted  In  Clatk 
County. 

Stockheimer,  when  contacted  in  Tigerton 
TuMday  night,  said  the  warrant  resulted 
when  Clark  County  officials  tried  to  prevent 
him  Crom  taupeetlng  civil  defense  abelten 
for  adequate  food  supfdiea. 

Stoddteimer  said  he  would  fUe  charges 
against  Judge  Mkdiad  Brennan.  Sheriff 
Harlan  Suddermeyer  v^i  the  State  PatroL 
He  oontmda  they  conspired  to  prevent  him 
and  other  self-anwlnted  twaoe  ottloers'' 
from  searching  the  shelters. 


"Thi  Possx"  Aaarvs)  a  1974 
(By  Pat  Rupinski.  Herald  staff) 

Few  had  ever  heard  of  the  Posm  Comltap 
tus  when  it  came  to  central  Wiaoooain  in 
1974. 

But  the  group's  name  intrigued  many  Into 
taking  a  look  at  the  organisation. 

Some  thought  It  was  a  legitimate  ■taerlfTa 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  said  Omemick  drilled  wells  at  a  sub- 
stantial cost  in  order  to  get  water. 

Krueger  added  that  Omemick's  version  of 
the  dismissal  differs  from  his. 

"Omemick  says  the  charges  were  dis- 
missed because  the  state  couldn't  prove  its 
case,"  Krueger  said.  "I've  discussed  it  with 
him  many  times  and  told  iiim  'Ray,  you  can 
say  whatever  you  want  but  I  was  there 
when  we  reached  the  agreement."' 

Omemick's  differences  with  the  DNR  and 
the  ooiuts  started  in  1900  when  former 
Judge  Oerald  Boileau  issued  an  injunction 
against  Omemick  for  diverting  water  from  a 
stream  without  state  permission.  The  Judge 
also  fined  him  $1,000.  Other  diversion  prob- 
lems in  both  Marathon  and  Portage  Coun- 
ties followed. 

Omemick  said  he  originally  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Posse  Comitatus  when  he  had 
his  problems  with  the  DNR. 

"I  got  involved  because  the  DNR,  through 
the  courts  and  Legislature,  was  causing 
farmers  to  lose  their  rights,"  he  said.  "I 
dropped  out  when  the  sheriff  did  not  back 
It" 

Omemick  would  not  give  a  specific  date 
on  which  he  left  the  Posse,  but  said  the 
armed  men  who  were  protecting  his  proper- 
ty during  the  summer  of  '76  were  employees 
from  hJs  farm  and  not  Posse  members. 

Stockheimer's  problems  with  the  law  in- 
cluded a  conviction  for  assaulting  an  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  iigent  near  Abbotsford 
in  1974.  The  agent.  Fred  Chicken  of 
Wausau,  was  forced  to  sit  in  a  chair  while 
Stockheimer  preached  to  him  on  the  Posse's 
purpose  and  lectured  him  that  Income  tax  is 
a  Marxist  concept  designed  to  destroy  the 
United  SUtes. 

Stockheimer  was  convicted  of  the  charge 
In  1974.  but  disappeared  before  he  went  to 
prison.  A  fugitive  warrant  was  Issued 
against  him  and  three  years  later  he  was  ar- 
rested in  West  Virginia. 

Stockheimer  served  nine  months  at  the 
federal  minimum-security  prison  in  Sand- 
stone, Minn.  While  there,  he  spent  much 
time  studying  law, 

"I  always  had  an  aptitude  toward  law  and 
was  always  Interested  in  it,  especially  consti- 
tutional law,"  he  said.  "For  nine  months,  I 
practically  lived  in  the  law  library  at  the 
penitentiary." 

Stockheimer's  other  problems  with  the 
law  included  an  incident  in  Eau  Claire, 
where  he  allegedly  sprayed  Mace  at  a  DNR 
hearing,  and  most  recently,  charges  in  Clark 
County  of  practicing  law  without  a  license. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  latter  charge  Tues- 
day in  Shawano,  but  was  released  after  a 
$500  cash  bond  was  posted. 

According  to  the  Madison  Capital  Times, 
Stockheimer  was  also  indicted  for  trying  to 
influence  a  Jury  in  DubuQue,  Iowa.  In  that 
case,  another  Marathon  County  man. 
Charles  Dodge,  was  convicted  on  federal  tax 
charges. 

The  federal  probes  involving  Mosinee  Re- 
search Corp.  occiured  in  Manitowoc  al- 
though several  Marathon  and  Lincoln 
County  residents  were  involved.  The  firm 
was  once  a  dental  supply  house  in  Mosinee. 
It  was  taken  over  by  Pennings  in  1973. 
Stockheimer  and  Peterson  were  both  em- 
ployed there  after  Pennings  became  the 
owner. 

Peterson  was  convicted  in  1975  of  maldng 
false  and  fraudulent  income  tax  statements. 

The  president  of  the  firm,  Albert  C.  Iwen 
of  Merrill,  denies  membership  in  the  Posse. 

Mosinee  Research  shifted  its  operations  to 
Manitowoc  after  a  fire  damaged  its  Mara- 
thon County  plant.  It  was  there  that  agents 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  raided 
the  plant  and  seized  bags  of  apricot  kernels, 
unfilled  capsules  and  other  substances  that 
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the  FDA  said  were  used  to  manufacture 
Laetrile. 

Laetrile,  a  drug  that  some  people  believe 
cures  cancer,  is  illegal  in  Wisconsin.  The 
FDA  has  never  approved  it  and  contends 
that  it's  medically  worthier. 

In  all  the  cases,  those  involved  have  de- 
fended their  actions  by  saying  their  Consti- 
tutional rights  have  been  violated  by  the 
government— a  claim  that  is  now  being 
made  by  a  farmer  in  the  Marathon  County 
town  of  Easton.  That  situation  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  tomorrow's  story. 

Posse  Justice  Described 
"He  should  be  removed  by  the  Posse  to 
the  most  populated  intersection  in  the 
township  and  at  high  noon  be  hung  by  the 
neck,  the  body  remaining  until  sundown  as 
an  example  to  those  who  subvert  the  law." 
That  quote  is  from  a  Posse  Comitatus 
handl>ook  and  describes  the  Posse's  ulti- 
mate action  for  dealing  with  "officials  of 
government  who  commit  criminal  acts  or 
who  violate  their  oaths  of  office." 

Ouilt  or  innocence  of  such  violations  is  de- 
termined by  the  Posse,  not  by  the  courts. 

Members  of  the  Posse  view  courts  with 
disdain.  They  claim  that  most  Judges  are 
corrupt  and  act  with  disregard  for  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"It  is  apparent  the  Judiciary  has  attempt- 
ed to  alter  our  form  of  government,"  says 
the  handbook,  adding  that  the  courts  ami 
the  legal  profession  have  conspired  to  form 
a  dictatorship  over  the  people. 

"The  highest  court  of  the  land  Is  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  court,  which  is  the  closest 
to  the  people,"  the  handbook  says. 

The  Posse  rejects  the  court's  power  to  en- 
panel  Juries,  saying  Juries  should  be  formed 
by  the  citizens,  meaning  the  Posse. 

The  Posse  also  questions  the  paying  of 
Income  taxes,  even  though  the  16th  Amend- 
ment to  the  17.8.  Constitution  authorizes  an 
Income  tax  and  the  Posse  professes  a  strong 
adherence  to  the  Constitution. 

The  handbook  states  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  enacted  by  Congress  to  im- 
plement the  Income  tax  is  "unlawful  and 
not  binding  upon  the  people  nor  the  states 
of  the  Union." 

It  says:  "The  entire  code  is  a  string  of  un- 
constitutional abuses  which  attempt  to  re- 
quire a  citizen's  consent  to  repudiation  and 
violation  of  his  God-given  and  Constitution- 
al rights." 

Any  official  who  tries  to  enforce  the  reve- 
nue laws  should  be  removed  from  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  handbook.  "Where  instances 
are  known,  the  Posse  Comitatus  should  pre- 
Pip«  an  'order  for  arrest'  of  the  official  in- 
volved." it  says. 

The  handbook  also  contends  that  the  na- 
tion's monetary  system  has  been  illegal 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  cre- 
ated to  regulate  the  Nation's  money  supply. 

The  Posse  views  the  county  sheriff  as  the 
chief  executive  of  a  county  and  claim  a 
right  to  assist  him. 

The  Posse  holds  the  sheriff  in  awe  as  long 
as  the  sheriff  does  what  it  wants.  But  let 
the  sheriff  enforce  a  law  that  the  Posse 
doesn't  like  (one  its  memt>ers  call  unconsti- 
tutional), and  the  Posse  believes  it  has  the 
right  to  intervene. 

"Once  he  (the  sheriff)  has  been  advised  of 
unlawful  acts  (as  defined  by  the  Posse)  and 
refuses  to  perform  his  lawful  duty,  the 
Posse  Comitatus  has  the  lawful  right  under 
the  natural  law  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
sheriff  to  protect  local  Jurisdiction,"  says 
the  booklet. 

It  calls  for  the  courts  to  stop  using  sher- 
iffs as  "lackeys"  to  enforce  the  court  rul- 
ings. 

"There  are  no  lawful  authority  for  Judges 
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and  courts  to  direct  the  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  a  county  sheriff,"  says  the  hand- 
book. 

Rtdeix,  Eastom  People  Tell  CoircBora 
(By  Pat  Rupinski,  Herald  staff) 

Some  people  In  the  town  of  Easton  are  be- 
ginning to  talk  about  fear. 

There's  the  fear  of  people  living  along 
Church  Road  when  they  see  armed  men  pa- 
trolling the  road  and  a  neighboring  farm. 
They're  worried  that  the  men,  indentified 
as  members  of  the  Posse  Comitatus,  might 
start  a  shoot-out  with  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

That  fear  is  shared  by  some  Easton  par- 
ents who  decided  not  to  let  their  children 
ride  a  school  bus  driven  by  a  man  who  lives 
at  the  Posse-guarded  farm. 

Carl  Leonard  Rydell.  the  head  of  the 
family  who  lives  at  the  farm  and  the  man 
who  up  until  Tuesday  drove  the  bus,  says  be 
has  fears  too. 

He  has  fortified  his  property  with  bunkers 
and  warning  signs  to  discourage  law  en- 
forcement authorities  from  entering. 

Rydell  talks  about  the  time  when  deer 
hunters  on  a  neighboring  farm  "scared  the 
hell"  out  of  him  with  stray  shots.  He  men- 
tions the  two  gunshot  wounds  his  German 
shepherd  received  this  past  weekend  from 
someone  with  unluiown  motives. 

What  has  caused  these  fears? 

The  situation  started  when  the  Rydell 
family  installed  a  mobUe  home  on  their 
farm  without  getting  percolation  test  or 
conditional  use  permit. 

The  Easton  Town  Board  took  them  to 
court,  where  Judge  Ronald  Keberle  ruled 
that  the  trailer  was  installed  illegally  and 
ordered  it  removed.  The  Rydells  refused 
and  said  they  would  use  firearms  if  sheriffs 
deputies  tried  to  move  the  trailer. 

Rydell  said  no  one  has  a  right  to  tell  him 
what  be  can  do  on  his  property.  He  referred 
to  seelung  a  conditional  use  permit  as 
"going  before  eight  guys  (a  town  planning 
commission)  and  letting  them  tell  you  what 
kind  of  house  to  build." 

Town  officials  said  they  couldn't  say 
whether  a  conditional  use  permit  would 
have  been  granted  because  the  Rydells 
never  requested  one  or  showed  their  plans. 
Before  such  a  permit  can  be  Issued,  a  hear- 
ing must  be  held. 

Rydell  refused  to  say  whether  he  belongs 
to  the  Posse  Comitatus.  He  said  he  knows 
Thomas  Stockheimer  and  James  Wick- 
strom.  two  Posse  leaders  from  Tigerton. 
Rydell  said  they  were  at  his  farm  last 
Friday  to  help  him  defend  it. 

Easton  residents  view  the  situation  differ- 
ently. Several  town  residents  interviewed 
during  visits  to  Easton  said  the  laws  govern- 
ing percolation  tests  and  zoning  should  be 
enforced  equitably. 

"Why  should  I  be  forced  to  get  a  percola- 
tion test  if  they  dont  make  him  get  one?" 
one  resident  asked. 

Several  other  things  irritate  the  residents. 
They  dislike  the  Rydells'  "taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands ";  the  senior  Rydell's 
passing  out  of  right-wing  literature  to  stu- 
dents who  rode  his  school  bus  (he  was  sus- 
pended as  a  driver  Tuesday  after  Easton 
parents  petitioned  for  his  removal  and  start- 
ed withholding  their  children  from  his  bus); 
the  Rydells'  deeding  of  their  property  to 
the  Life  Science  Church  In  what  is  viewed 
as  a  way  to  avoid  paying  property  taxes;  and 
a  recent  comment  made  by  Wayne  Rydell, 
one  of  Carl  Leonard's  two  sons. 

The  comments  was  Wayne's  assertion  on 
television  that  he  is  ready  to  die  defending 
his  country  and  the  Constitution. 

"If  he's  so  eager  to  defend  his  country, 
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why  did  he  run  off  to  Cmarta  dnrliit  Ttot- 
nam?"  one  woaum  asfcM,  erhntng  a  senti- 
ment that  was  expressed  by  all  the  Easton 
residenis  contacted. . 

When  a  Herald  reporter  went  to  the 
Rydell  farm  earlier  this  week,  Cari  Leonard 
Rydell  said  Wayne  wasnt  home.  The  senior 
Rydell  was  then  afted  if  the  statements 
made  by  towim>eople  were  true. 

He  responded:  "^ou  should  know  better 
than  V>  ask  that  Vtetnam  was  aerer  a  war 
to  defend  oar  country.  Don't  talk  so  fooUsh. 
Vietnam  was  no  fight  to  defend  this  coun- 
try." 

"Did  he  go  to  Canada?"  asked  the  re- 
porter. 

"No  comment,"  repUed  Rydell.  "He  didnt 
go  to  Canada.  They  drove  him  up  there." 

"Who  are  they?" 

"No  comment,"  RydeD  said. 

Townspeople,  some  who  expressed  fear  of 
the  Posse  Comitatus  if  they  were  quoted  b> 
name,  painted  the  following  picture  of  the 
Rydells. 

The  family  lived  peacefully  at  their  farm 
for  years.  TbqrYe  remembered  for  regularly 
attending  a  Lutheran  ^urch  In  town.  Carl 
Rydell  also  worked  as  a  mechanic  at  the 
farm  besides  farming  and  driving  a  school 
bus. 

Wayne  moved  to  C^anada  during  the  Viet- 
nam War  but  area  residents  remember  him 
coming  back  for  periodic  visits. 

In  September  1976,  the  Rydells  trans- 
ferred title  of  their  farm  to  the  Life  Science 
Churcli,  removing  it  from  the  tax  rolls.  Carl 
Leonard  listed  himself  as  a  pastor  of  the 
church  while  sons  Wayne  and  Warren 
became  trustees.  Witnesses  to  the  transfer 
were  Leonard  Ginter  and  Raymond  Omer- 
nick,  who  is  now  a  state  assemblyman  in  the 
86th  District. 

Rydell  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
the  Life  Science  Church  but  did  give  a 
Herald  reporter  a  booklet  that  he  said  con- 
tains all  the  church's  beliefs. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  booklet  reads: 
"The  basic  Doctrines,  Principles  and  Beliefs 
held  as  "Tmth"  of  the  Life  Science  Church 
are  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (The 
16th  and  2Sth  Amendments  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Doctrine  of  the  LSC.)" 

The  16th  Amendment  authorizes  Income 
tax  and  the  2Sth  Amendment  deals  with 
succession  to  the  presidency. 

The  booklet  contains  four  pages  outlining 
the  beliefs  of  the  church  and  the  full  texts 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
U.S.  Constitutiim,  including  the  16th  and 
2Sth  amendments. 

The  booklet  also  listed  a  Jerome  Daly  as 
president  of  the  Life  Science  Church  and 
gave  the  parent  church's  address  as  a  box 
numl>er  at  Twin  City  Airport,  Minnesota. 

A  charter  for  the  church  reads:  "That  the 
church  shall  be  governed  by  three  or  more 
trustees  who  shall  hold  all  real  and  personal 
property  in  trust  as  Joinf  tenants  of  the 
chartered  church.  No  property  will  become 
the  property  of  the  parent  church  unless 
given  by  gift  or  bequest." 

A  1976  story  in  the  Herald  on  the  transfer 
read:  "One  of  the  first  moves  to  escape 
property  taxes  through  transfers  of  proper- 
ty to  a  church  was  recorded  In  the  office  of 
the  register  of  deeds  here." 

The  story  went  on  to  describe  the  transfer 
and  noted  that  in  recent  weeks  there  were 
news  stories  from  Eastern  cities  of  property 
holders  becoming  bishops  and  ministers  by 
paying  a  nominal  sum  to  a  "mother 
church."  It  said  the  ministers  hoped  "to 
escape  paying  property  taxes  by  living  in 
tax-exempt  parsonages." 

Carl  Leonard  Ryd^  said  the  Herald  had 
no  right  to  run  the  story  and  said  the  paper 
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When  asked  what  his  motives  were,  he  re- 
plied: "Ho  comment" 

He  later  Mkt  'Teople  call  as  tax  evaders. 
but  we  pay  taxes  Just  Iflce  everyooe  else." 

Despite  that  datan.  both  Leonard  and 
Warren  Rydell  have  liens  and  warrants  fDed. 
against  them  by  the  state  of  Wlaoonsin  and 
the  federal  government  for  falling  to  pay 
Ineome  taxes. 

Tuwuspeuple  also  mention  Rydell's  stock- 
piling of  weapons  and  an  underground 
tunnel  on  the  mopeity. 

The  senior  RydeD  said  of  the  weapons 
that  he  doesn't  hunt  but  has  more  guns 
than  needed  for  Just  hantlng. 

RydeU  artmlttwl  that  be  bad  a  tunnel  run- 
ning from  his  home  to  a  pump  house.  It  was 
installed  before  the  air  raid  ahelters  of  the 
1060s  and  Is  used  for  cold  storage  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  for  access  between  the 
buildings,  he  said.     

FossB  HcLB  GaaaB  Jpxt 


When  members  of  the  Posse  Comitatus 
don't  like  whafs  happening  in  governmenl. 
they  usually  conclude  that  govemment  offi- 
cials are  dtsreganUng  the  Cwistitation. 

They  then  claim  the  Dedaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence gives  them  the  right  to  intervene 
to  correct  or  abolish  the  corrupt  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  that  thinking  that  led  to  a  so-called 

Christian  citizens "  grand  jyry  in  Spooner 
in  1974. 

The  "grand  Jury"  was  never  approved  by  a 
Judge  as  required  by  state  statute.  It  was 
empaneled  by  members  of  the  Posse  Comi- 
tatus, who  l)elieve  they  have  the  right  to 
take  the  law  in  their  own  hands  when  gov- 
ernment officials  don't  act  as  they  wish. 
The  grand  Jury  was  presided  over  by 
Thomas  Stocl^eimer.  a  founding  Posse 
member  who's  had  run-ins  with  the  law. 
Stockheimer  said  the  "grand  Jury"  issued 
dozens  of  "subpoenas." 

He  added  that  the  general  issue  before  the 
"grand  Jury"  was  whether  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  abused,  har- 
assed, usurped  and  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Stockheimer  said  the  case  centered 
aroimd  Gerald  McFarren  of  Marion  and  his 
disputes  with  the  DNR  over  aDeged  bulldoe- 
ing  in  a  lake  bed. 

McFBuren  was  the  American  Party  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
Posse  hearing. 

McFarren  was  Involved  In  a  dispute  with 
the  DNR  over  buUdozing  in  Washbum 
County  in  the  late  1960s.  McFarren  claimed 
he  bulldozed  ah  his  property.  The  DNR  said 
he  bulldozed  In  a  lake  bed. 

A  county  court  Jury  acquitted  McFarren 
of  filling,  the  lake,  but  the  sUte^hen  fOed  a 
civil  suit  against  him. 

The  dvQ  suit  was  dismissed  l>ut  the  case 
was  appealed  to  the  state  Supreme  Court 
which  ordered  the  DNR  to  hold  a  hearing. 

The  hearing,  which  was  slated  a  week 
l>efore  the  Posse  "grand  jury,"  was  canceled 
when  a  bomb  threat  was  received. 

Stockheimer  said  that  about  40  people  tes- 
tified at  the  "grand  Jury"  but  none  of  the 
politicians  or  members  of  the  DNR  who 
were  "subpoenaed"  appeared. 

Among  some  of  the  politicians  who  were 
"subpeonaed"  by  the  Posse  were  former 
Govs.  Patrick  Lucey  and  Warren  Knowles. 
former  Attorney  General  Robert  Warren. 
U.S.  Rep.  David  Obey  and  .state  Sens. 
Walter  John  ChUsen  and  Oerald  Lorge. 

Stockheimer  said  at  the  time  that  "indict- 
ments" would  be  Issued  and  would  be  taken 
to  a  circuit  court  judge  for  action. 

No  "indictments"  from  the  "grand  Jury" 
were  ever  accepted  by  a  circuit  court 
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One  of  the  traOers  Is  the  realdenee  of 
Thomas  StoAheimer.  a  Pooe  leader  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Posse  Comltatua 
in  Wisconsin. 

A  Madison  newspaper  reporter  described 
StodLheimer's  trailer  as  follows:  "A  wooden 
rack  Just  inside  StodLheimer's  door  holds 
five  rlflea,  two  of  them  semi-automatic,  with 
C-shaped  ammo  clips  protruding  menacing- 
ly from  their  stoclcs.  On  a  bulletin  board  tn 
his  kitchen  are  posters,  dippings,  buttons, 
bumper  stickers,  most  with  right-wing  ex- 
tremist slogans,  some  with  anti-Israeli  and 
white-power  messages." 

Stockhelmer  did  not  meet  with  Herald 
staffers  in  Tigerton  earlier  this  week.  He 
was  arrested  in  Shawano  earlier  in  the  day 
on  a  warrant  and  did  not  return  to  Tigerton 
imtil  the  evening. 

He  was  later  contacted  by  phone  and  was 
most  willing  to  discuss  his  phUoeophy. 

Stockhelmer  said  the  Posse  Comitatus 
"most  definitely"  was  stockpiling  weapons 
and  ammunition,  training  in  military  ma- 
neuvers and  building  tunnels  and  other 
"defensive"  fortifications. 

One  newspaper  quoted  a  rural  priest  as 
saying  that  last  year  the  Posse  staked  out 
an  airport  to  determine  how  many  people  it 
would  have  to  kill  to  take  the  facility. 

Stockhelmer  said  Posse  members  were 
taking  the  steps  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
their  property  and  families. 

"It's  convenient  to  ignore  situations,  to 
play  ostrich,  but  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,"  he  said. 

Stockhelmer  and  other  Posse  members 
said  they  would  use  their  arsenals  against 
invaders,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

It's  the  "domestic  invaders"  who  seem  to 
worry  the  Posse  the  most.  Those  "invaders" 
might  be  citizens  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  who  might  be  evacuated  to  north- 
ern Wisconsin  in  event  of  a  nuclear  war,  or 
government  officials  who  might  enter  their 
property  to  enforce  the  law,  Stockhelmer 
says. 

Stockhelmer  and  other  Posse  members 
said  the  evacuees  would  have  no  food  or 
shelter  tmd  would  plunder  the  countryside 
to  satisfy  their  needs. 

"If  the  food  you  saved  for  your  children  is 
given  to  others,  what  will  happen  to  your 
children?"  he  asked. 

"I  would  do  anything  I  had  to  to  defend 
this  country,  but  you  can't  defend  this 
country  in  a  foreign  nation,"  he  said.  "If  the 
enemy  was  fighting  in  New  York,  then  I 
would  fight  'cause  that's  America." 

Other  Posse  members  took  a  more  narrow 
view.  They  said  fighting  for  their  country 
and  family  did  not  mean  fighting  to  repel 
foreign  invaders  from  New  York,  Chicago  or 
Milwaukee.  Doing  that  would  leave  no  one 
to  protect  their  families,  they  said. 

Stockhelmer  moved  to  the  Minnlecheske 
property  after  he  was  released  from  a  feder- 
al penitentiary  where  he  served  nine 
months  for  assaulting  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agent. 

The  Minniecheskes  first  came  into  the 
news  when  Tigerton  Dells  lost  its  liquor  li- 
cense. That  ruined  their  plans  to  develop 
the  resort  into  a  major  tourist  haven.  Mrs. 
Minnlecheske  said. 

She  claims  the  license  was  lost  because 
the  state  wants  their  land  for  a  park.  To 
prevent  that,  the  Minniecheskes  deeded  29 
acres  of  their  property  to  the  Life  Sdence 
Church  a  few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Minnlecheske  said  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  has  wanted  the 
land  since  the  1900s  but  the  family  won't 
selL 

But  Charles  Hlggs,  district  director  of  the 
DNR's  Green  Bay  office,  said  the  statie  la 
not  interested  in  the  land.  He  said  the  Min- 
niecheskes asked  the  state  to  buy  it  a  few 
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years  aga  The  DNR  reviewed  the  property 
and  determined  that  it  was  not  suitable  tot 
a  state  park.  The  Minniecheskes  were  In- 
formed of  the  state's  decision  last  year,  he 


The  Minniecheskes  persist  in  their  claim, 
contending  the  state  and  other  government 
units  are  cimspiring  to  get  their  pnnterty. 

The  Minniecheskes  do  not  mention  Don- 
ald's convictions  of  selling  liquor  and  beer  to 
minors  or  bis  selling  of  Intoxicants  and  to- 
bacco without  a  license  in  talking  about  the 
loss  of  their  license. 

Mrs.  Minnlecheske  did  say  that  denial  of 
the  liquor  permit  has  caused  her  to  lose  her 
livelihood  and  forced  her  to  go  on  welfare. 
There's  not  much  business  here  anymore," 
she  said. 

Yet.  the  afternoon  two  Herald  staffers 
were  at  Tigerton  Dells,  several  customers, 
induding  at  least  two  known  members  of 
the  Posse,  came  Into  the  establishment, 
placing  orders.  One  of  the  men  purchased  a 
can  of  beer.  The  others  bought  non-alcohol- 
ic items. 

Tigerton  Dells  still  rents  Its  hall  for  wed- 
dings, Mrs.  Minnlecheske  said.  The  resort 
has  two  bars,  separated  by  a  partial  walL 
Ndther  displayed  alcoholic  beverages.  One 
bar,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  had  candy  bars 
and  snacks  behind  the  counter.  A  few  signs 
listed  prices  for  sandwiches  and  pizza,  al- 
though Mrs.  Minnlecheske  said. they  discon- 
tinued serving  hot  food  when  they  lost  their 

liquor  license.  

RESisEirrs  Frustrated 

What  do  Tigerton  residents  think  of  the 
Posse  Comitatus? 

Most  would  like  to  get  rid  of  them  once 
and  for  all,  according  to  a  community  leader 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

"We  wish  we  could  get  it  solved,"  he  said. 
"Nobody  here  is  very  proud  of  it." 

Tigerton  has  become  identified  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Posse  Comitatus  in 
Wisconsin  because  a  number  of  its  leaders- 
including  Thomas  Stockhelmer,  Donald 
Minnlecheske  and  James  Wlckstrom— live 
there  and  openly  practice  their  military 
maneuvers  in  woods  outside  of  town. 

"You  see  them  strutting  arotmd  town 
with  guns,"  the  man  said.  "I  thought  the 
days  of  Dillinger  (a  Depression  era  bank 
robber)  were  over." 

The  man  said  many  of  Tigerton's  citizens 
are  frustrated  by  the  Posse's  presence  and 
disregard  for  the  law. 

"We're  tired  of  seeing  them  run  the  gov- 
ernment down  and  say  how  no  good  it  is  and 
then  seeing  them  always  buying  food  with 
food  stamps  and  living  off  the  taxpayers," 
he  said. 

The  man  said  many  of  Tigerton's  citizens 
feel  the  state  has  not  acted  to  counter  the 
Posse.  "All  I  think  is  that  if  the  sUte  wanU 
soning  and  laws,  it  should  enforce  them.  I 
don't  luiow  why  I  should  pay  for  a  building 
permit  when  they  don't  have  to." 

The  man  pointed  out  other  discrepancies. 
"How  come  you  or  I  would  get  arrested  for 
having  an  uncased  gun  in  a  car,  but  they 
(the  police)  let  these  guys  nm  around  with 
loaded  guns?  All  I  know  is  something  is  rad- 
ically wrong." 

He  said  Posse  members  have  told  "Tigerton 
merchants  that  they  don't  want  to  pay  state 
sales  tax  when  buying  items.  The  merchants 
have  responded  by  saying  they  won't  sell 
the  items  until  the  sales  tax  is  paid. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  (Posse  members) 
are  out  there.  From  what  I  know  I'd  say 
there  are  50  to  60  of  them  in  the  area."  he 
said. 

There's  much  resentment  toward  the 
Posse  in  Tigerton,  he  added. 

"I  always  get  the  feeling  that  if  they  step 
out  of  line  here  they'd  get  run  out.  Just  let 
them  pull  a  caper  and  get  out  of  oontroL" 
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The  law  is  the  law,  he  said.  It  has  to  be 
obeyed  by  alL 

The  Posse,  he  said,  "gets  by  with  a  little 
bit  and  pushes  and  pushes  for  more  until 
someday  sometliing  will  happen  and  some- 
one will  get  killed." 

Possx  Backs  Beuxts  With  Pakts  op  Bibu, 

CoHsnruTioif 

(By  Pat  Rupinski,  Herald  staff) 

Th6  Life  Science  <%iuTh,  the  Basic  Bible 
Church  of  America,  and  the  Christian  Lib- 
erty Academy  of  Tigerton  all  have  ties  to 
the  Posse  Comitatus. 

To  say  that  all  Posse  members  are  affili- 
ated with  one  of  the  religious  groups  might 
be  erroneous,  but  Posse  members  do  doak 
themselves  with  religion.  Many  of  them,  in- 
duding Posse  leaders,  claim  to  be  ministers 
in  the  above  named  churches,  which  came 
into  central  Wisconsin  shortly  after  the 
Posse  was  formed. 

The  Posse's  religious  connection  is  appar- 
ent in  its  memljers  heavy  reliance  on  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible.  The  Bible  and  the 
UJ3.  Constitution  are  the  two  documents 
most  used  by  the  Posse  to  Justify  its  actions 
and  l>eliefs.  References  from  both  are  often 
quoted  out  of  context  and  passages  that  do 
not  serve  the  Posse's  piupose  are  ignored. 

For  example,  the  Life  Science  Church 
claims  that  its  religious  doctrines  are  based 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  Yet  the  church  disavows  the 
16th  Amendment  lo  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  government  the  right  to  levy  income 
taxes. 

PIPTH  IR  SERIES 

The  Basic  Bible  Church  of  America  bases 
Its  doctrines  on  the  Bible,  according  to 
Thomas  Stockhelmer,  a  Posse  leader  Who 
claims  to  be  a  pastor  of  the  church.  In  the 
past,  Stockhelmer  has  also  claimed  affili- 
ation with  the  Life  Science  Church. 

The  cniristlan  Liberty  Academy  in  Tiger- 
ton was  established  as  a  private  Christian 
school,  according  to  Stockhelmer.  It  started 
with  three  students  last  year  and  now  has 
17  students,  according  to  Stockhelmer. 

The  academy  is  headed  by  James  Wlck- 
strom, who  is  state  information  coordinator 
for  the  Posse. 

Wlclcstrom  also  claims  the  title  of  minis- 
ter, but  his  religious  ties  didn't  stop  him 
from  recently  telling  a  gathering  in  Wausau 
that  the  Posse  would  use  firearms  against 
authorities  if  they  attempt  to  remove  a 
trailer  from  a  town  of  Easton  farm.  The 
traUer  was  instaUed  Illegally  and  has  been 
ordered  removed  by  a  Circuit  Court  Judge. 

The  trailer  is  on  the  farm  of  C.  Leonard 
Rydell  and  his  two  sons.  The  Rydells 
deeded  their  farm-  to  the  Life  Science 
Church  In  1976.  but  continued  to  live  on  and 
farm  the  property.  The  senior  Rydell  listed 
himself  as  pastor  of  the  church  and  his 
home  as  a  parsonage.  His  two  sons,  Wayne 
and  Warren  an  listed  as  trustees. 

Wayne  Rydell  recently  filed  several 
"common  law~  liens  against  Marathon 
County  and  state  officials  and  others,  con- 
tending they  violated  his  constitutional 
rights.  Another  member  of  the  Life  Sdence 
Church.  Richard  Kauffman  of  Loyal,  filed 
similar  liens  In  Marathon  and  Clark  coun- 
Uea 

Kauffman  admits  he's  a  member  of  the 
Posse. 

The  "common  law"  liens  have  no  legal 
standing,  according  to  Attorney  General 
Bronson  La  FOllette.  Officials  believe  they 
are  harassment  measures. 

The  filing  of  the  liens  was  encouraged  by 
Stockhelmer,  who  tells  how  to  do  it  In  a 
booklet  he  put  out  enUtled  "You  Cant 
Lose,  Join  up .  .  .  Join  inl  Sue  the  Bas- 
tards." 
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One   paragraph   in   that   booklet    reads- 

When  suing  public  officials  put  some  teeth 
into  the  action  .  .  .  f Ue  a  common  law  lien 
on  their  property  and  claim  a  common  law 
writ  of  attachment  on  their  bank  checking 
and  savings  accounts.  Tie  up  their  property 
until  you  get  Justice!" 

Stockhelmer  signed  the  booklet  as  Pastor 
Thomas  Stockhelmer  of  the  Basic  Bible 
Church. 

The  Posse  started  Justifying  itself 
through  religion  after  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials disavowed  any  association  with  it  In 
the  mid  1970s.  The  group  then  stopped  call- 
ing itself  the  Sheriff's  Posse  Comitatus  and 
took  the  name  Christian  Posse  Comitatus. 

Donald  Minnlecheske.  a  Posse  member 
from  Tigerton,  said  the  Posse  gets  its 
strength  from  the  nation's  founding  fa- 
thers, who  formed  a  Christian  nation. 

Any  Christian  male  over  15  years  old  can 
Join,  he  said. 

When  asked  if  Jews  could  Join,  Mirmie- 
cheske  said:  "If  they  are  Christians,  they 
could.  If  they  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
then  they  have  a  problem." 

Kauffman  took  a  more  narrow  view.  Re 
said  the  Posse  is  necessary  to  act  against  a 
conspiracy  that  he  contends  is  being  formed 
by  bankers,  Jews,  and  the  Rockefellers.  He 
said  the  "conspirators"  plan  to  get  rich  by 
selling  to  both  sides  during  a  coming  world 
war  which  will  cause  worldwide  hunger  and 
chaos. 

He  said,  once  the  chaos  occurs,  these 
people  will  be  able  to  form  a  world  govern- 
ment under  the  control  of  David  Rockefel- 
ler, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Kauffman  said  the  "conspirators"  started 
their  work  by  undermining  the  American 
monetary  system  with  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  1930s. 

He  also  accused  Judges  and  district  attor- 
neys of  doing  "the  anti-Christ's  work." 

During  an*  interview  at  Tigerton  Dells,  a 
resort  just  outside  Tigerton.  Kauffman  was 
interrupted  by  a  young  woman,  who  said 
she  hated  blacks  and  hoped  they  would 
come  to  the  Tigerton  area  if  there  were  a 
war. 

He  responded  by  giving  her  a  dose  of  the 
Life  Science  Church  philosophy. 

"The  Bible  says  you  must  not  have  hate  In 
your  heart  for  anyone,"  Kauffman  said.  "I 
dont  hate  anyone  in  my  heart." 

"The  Negro  has  a  place  in  this  world.  God 
put  them  here  to  be  servants  to  the  white 
Christian." 

When  asked  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Emancipation  of  the  White  Seed,  a  group 
that  attempted  to  form  a  chapter  in 
Wausau  several  years  ago,  Kauffman  said 
he  never  heard  of  the  group. 

Other  Posse  members,  however,  did  hear 
of  the  White  Seed,  a  group  that  preaches 
that  black  males  should  be  neutered  and 
put  in  forced  labor  camps  and  Jews  should 
be  exterminated. 

Minnlecheske  said  some  Posse  members 
might  have  Joined  the  White  Seed.  "What 
people  happen  <o  believe  is  their  privilege." 
he  said.  "Everyone  is  responsible  for  hi!> 
own  actions." 

The  Posse  draws  its  members  from  among 
different  Christian  faiths  and  even  has  a 
Catholic  priest  as  a  monber,  according  to 
Minnlecheske.  He  refused  to  identify  the 
priest,  saying  members'  names  were  secret. 

Posse  leaders  deny  any  connection  with 
the  White  Seed,  but  some  of  their  f oUowers 
did  join  the  group.  Mike  Dodge,  son  of 
Possee  leader  and  Basic  Bible  Church 
Bishop  Charles  Dodge  of  rural  Mosinee.  for 
example  said  he  was  trying  to  organize  a 
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White  Seed  chapter  in  Marathon  County, 
according  to  an  article  from  the  Madison 
Capital  Timea 

A  link  between  the  Posse  and  the  White 
Seed  was  suggested  by  Marathon  County 
.Sheriff  Louis  Gianoll  who  told  the  C^apital 
Times  that  some  Posse  members  buy  as 
many  as  15.000  rotmds  of  ammunition  at 
once,  which  would  cost  more  than  $2,000. 

Gianoli  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I've  been  in 
law  enforcement  for  33  years  and  I  know 
most  every  one  of  them  (Posse  members)." 

He  said  he  is  certain  the  Posse  Is  getting 
supplementary  money  from  somewhere  else. 

"I  had  expected  the  money  was  coming 
from  Missouri  or  Tennessee  because  before 
the  White  Seed  came  in.  there  wasn't  much 
ammunition  buying." 

GianoU  told  the  Herald  that  he  didn't 
want  to  discuss  at  length  the  Posse's  arms 
purchases  because  of  current  tensions  with 
the  group.  He  did  say:  "We  know  they  are 
buying  ammunition.  Nothing  says  you  can't 
buy  it.  but  they  are  buying  it  in  large  quan- 
tities and  have  illegal  firearms  such  as  auto- 
matic weaooDs.  iVJS.)  Treasury  agmts  know 
they  have  the  weapons,  which  is  a  violation 
of  federal  statutes." 

Posse  Tries  To  Avoid  Taxes 
(By  Pat  Rupinski.  Herald  staff) 

Members  of  the  Posse  Comitatus  like  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  superpatriots— 
except,  that  is.  when  it  comes  to  paying 
taxes. 

Many  Posse  members  have  t>een  involved 
In  schemes  to  avoid  taxes,  efforts  that  has 
brought  them  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

In  some  cases.  Posse  members  have  been 
prosecuted.  Authorities  are  stUl  investigat- 
ing other  aspects  of  their  position  on  taxes. 

The  Posse's  disregard  for  taxei  has  ranged 
from  refusal  to  pay  state  sales  taxes,  a  com- 
plaint heard  from  Tigerton-area  merchants, 
to  elaborate  antitax  groups  beaded  by  Posse 
members  that  openly  advocate  non-payment 
of  taxes. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  Posse  leaders. 
Thomas  Stockhelmer  of  Tigerton.  has  been 
involved  In  several  of  the  schemes. 

Stodiheimer.  formerly  of  Mosinee,  was  an 
officer  of  the  Little  People's  Tax  Ad\isory 
Committee,  a  now  defunct  group  that  set  up 
an  office  tn  Schofield  about  the  same  time 
the  Posse  was  formed. 

The  coDunittee  sold  counseling  services  to 
people  on  the  filing  of  tax  withholding 
forms.  Clients  were  encouraged  to  exagger- 
ate the  number  of  exemptions,  which  kept 
their  employer  from  withholding  federal 
taxes  on  their  paychec^a. 

The  early  Posse  identified  closely  with  the 
committee.  The  Posse's  little  blue  book, 
which  contains  its  basic  philosophy,  were 
distributed  in  the  Wausau  area  with  Uie 
name  of  the  "Little  People's  Tax  Advisory 
Committee"  stamped  on  its  bade  eover.  The 
committee  then  listed  a  Hewitt  post  office 
box  in  Wood  County  as  its  addresa 
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On  the  Inside  of  the  book's  back  cover  was 
the  printed  inscription:  "The  United  States 
of  America  was  founded  as  a  protest  against 
taxation." 

Active  with  Stockhelmer  In  tbe  committee 
was  another  Poaae  member,  Charles  Dodge, 
of  the  Mosinee  area.  Dodge  was  convicted 
on  federal  tax  charges  because  of  his  coun- 
seling and  served  time  tn  a  federal  priaon. 

Dodge's  problems  came  after  he  spoke  on 
the  withholding  scheme  to  a  large  crowd  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  Fifteen  people  took  his 
advice  and  they  w««  prosecuted  by  the  fed- 
eral government  The  case  became  known  as 
the  Dubuque  15.  Stockhelmer  was  indicted 
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for  Urtng  to  iiflucnce  the  }uiora  to  the 
trtel.  but  appar  ntly  wms  not  convicted. 

Stockheimer  |dJd  aerve  time  in  federal 
iviaon  in  1977  for  aaaaulting  an  Internal 
Revenue  Servic  t  acent  on  the  Alan  Oisewe 
farm  in  rural  Al  twtsford  in  1974. 

Now  out  of  1  riaon,  Stockheimer  ia  back 
lecturlns  about  taxea.  He  has  appeared  re- 
cmtly  in  the  |West  Bend  and  JanesviUe 


According  to  the  JanesriDe  Gazette,  he 
waa  assisted  in  his  appearance  in -that  city 
by  Alton  Moes.  aliaa  John  Freeman.  Moss 
waa  identified  la  being  convicted  on  five 
charges  of  aidii  g  and  abetting  the  fraudu- 
lent filing  of  W- 1  forma  in  Nebraska. 

People  attenc  ing  Stockheimer's  tax  ses- 
sltms  are  encoi  raged  to  enroll  in  advance 
sessions.  A  "law  class"  session  cost  $300  and 
Includes  instriic  ^ons  on  tax  avoidance  pro- 
cedures. A  mor«  advanced  "law  class"  devel- 
oped by  Stock!  leimer.  but  not  necessarily 
taught  by  him.  nets  $250.  It  teaches  people 
how  to  fQe  com  non  law  liens  against  public 
officials  and  eiemies  and  how  to  avoid 
paying  speeding  tl<Aets. 

Another  of  tfa !  men  who  was  identified  as 
speaking  at  ibt  JanesviUe  gatherings  waa 
Jamea  Wickstr^m,  who  like  Stocldieiiner, 
claims  to  be  a  ^ninister  in  the  Basic  Bible 
Church.  Widtsti-om,  a  member  of  the  Posse 
Comitatus.  also  heads  the  Christian  Liberty 
Academy  in  Tigi  irton. 

The  Posse  his  other  means  of  avoiding 
taxes.  One  is  kn  3wn  as  the  Daly-PorthPifth 
Amendment  tac  return,  which  has  filers 
stamping  in  the  Constitution's  Fifth 
Amendment  on  ivery  line. 

Posse  membei  s  rely  heavily  on  the  amend- 
ment's "due  piocess"  provision  in  saying 
that  government  cannot  take  away  their 
property  withot  t  due  process. 

The  Daly-Por^h  scheme  is  named  partly 
after  Jerome  Daly  of  Bloomington,  Minn., 
president  of  th4  Life  Science  Church  and  a 
director  and  ninister  of  the  Basic  Bible 
Church. 

Many  of  the  1  "osse  members  also  claim  to 
be  ministers  in  one  of  the  two  churches. 
That  convenienJy  allows  them  to  pay  less 
taxes  and  claim  more  tax  exemptions. 

Many  take  vo  n  of  poverty  to  one  of  the 
churches  and  I  um  over  all  their  worldly 
goods  and  incoi  aes.  The  church  takes  care 
of  them  f inancii  ily. 

That  would  fc  How  the  practice  of  many  of 
the  established  churches,  except  the  Posse- 
connected  chur  ii  is  often  a  single  house- 
hold, with  mem  xn  of  the  family  assuming 
roles  as  pastors  md  tnistees.. 

Carl  Leonard  Rydell.  a  town  of  Elaston 
farmer,  deeded  lis  150-acre  farm  to  his  son. 
Wayne,  in  1975  He  did  not  pay  a  transfer 
fee,  claiming  i  n  exemption  because  the 
transfer  to  a  c  lild  in  return  for  nominal 
condderation. 

The  next  dair.  Wayne  transferred  the 
farm  to  the  Ori  ler  of  Almighty  God  of  the 
Life  Science  Chi  irch.  He  did  not  pay  a  trans- 
fer fee  either,  ( latwitng  an  exemption  that 
said  the  real  « itate  was  worth  less  than 
$100. 

The  senior  1  Lydell  listed  himself  as  a 
pastor  of  the  I  (e  Science  Church  and  de- 
clared his  hoHM  a  paraonage.  His  two  sons, 
Wayne  and  Warren,  who  live  at  the  farm, 
became  trustees  of  the  church. 

The  church's  charter  said  all  its  holdings 
would  remain  t  je  property  of  the  charter- 
ing church.  Th<!  mother  church  would  get 
the  property  oaly  if  it  was  subsequently 
given  to  it.  Thikt  left  the  Rydells  in  com- 
plete control  of  Jieir  property. 

The  deeding  i  >f  the  land  to  the  Life  Sci- 
ence Church  dl«  I  not  remove  It  totally  from 
the  state's  tax  i  >Us.  State  law  exempts  only 
10  acres  of  chia  Eh  land.  The  reat  is  taxable. 

The  state  of  V  Wisconsin  is  seeking  $7335  in 
unpaid  income  I  axes  and  interest  from  Carl 
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Leonard  Rydell  for  the  years  1975  and  1977. 
and  $2,513  in  upaid  income  taxes  from 
Warren  Rydell  for  1977. 

Federal  income  tax  officials  want  $3,025 
from  Carl  Leonard  Rydell  for  unpaid  taxes 
in  1974-75  and  $3,315  from  Warren  for 
unpaid  taxes  In  1975-76. 

Wisconsin  officials  have  begun  action  to 
collect  the  unpaid  taxes  from  Carl  Leonard 
Rydell  by  having  his  employer  withhold 
part  of  his  wages. 

Sally  Minniecheske.  wife  of  Posse  membei 
E>onald  Minniecheske,  said  that  they  deeded 
27  acres  of  their  farm-resort  near  Tigerton 
to  the  Life  Science  Church  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  state  from  buying  their  577-acre 
site  for  a  park. 

It's  more  difficult  to  condemn  church 
property,  she  said. 

Marathon  Cotjmty  To  Repuss  Liens 
(By  Pat  Rupinski.  Herald  staff) 

The  Marathon  County  Register  of  Deeds 
has  been  instructed  not  to  accept  any  more 
common  law  liens. 

District  Attorney  Rand  Krueger  said 
Tuesday  that  he  informed  Robert  Ger- 
netzky,  register  of  deeds,  that  Gemetzky's 
office  would  not  violate  the  law  by  refusing 
such  liens. 

Krueger  said  he  based  his  instructions  on 
an  opinion  issued  late  last  week  by  state  At- 
torney General  Bronson  La  Pollette. 

The  liens  were  filed  against  elected  offi- 
cials and  other  citizens  as  a  means  of  har- 
assment The  attorney  general  said  that 
they  had  no  legal  standing. 

More  than  40  common  law  liens  were  filed 
in  Marathon  Coimty  by  Wayne  Rydell  of 
the  town  of  Easton  and  Richard  Kauffman 
of  rural  Loyal.  Both  men  are  officers  of  the 
Life  Science  Church,  a  group  with  ties  to 
the  Posse  Comitatus. 

Krueger  said  he  didn't  think  any  register 
of  deeds  in  the  state  would  accept  common 
law  liens  in  view  of  the  attorney  general's 
ruling. 

LASTINSERIXS 

A  request  for  a  declaratory  judgment  was 
sought  earlier  this  month  in  Circuit  Court 
for  most  of  the  liens  filed  in  Marathon 
County.  The  filers  have  been  given  20  days 
from  the  time  they  receive  the  notification 
of  the  request  to  respond  l>efore  a  Judge 
acts.  If  the  declaratory  Judgment  is  granted 
the  liens  would  t>e  voided. 

Jeffery  Drach.  county  corporation  coun- 
sel, said  today  he  is  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Judgment  so  that  people 
named  in  liens  after  the  county  filed  its 
original  docuuients  would  l>e  included  in  the 
declaratory  Judgment.  The  county  might 
also  seek  affirmative  relief,  which  would 
remove  the  liens  from  the  record,  he  said. 

In  a  test  of  the  attorney  general's  ruling,  a 
llgerton  man  was  rebuffed  Monday  In 
Antigo  when  he  attempted  to  file  common 
law  liens  against  property  of  four  Langlade 
County  officiala  and  three  attorneys. 

Langlade  County  Register  of  Deeds  lone 
Orgeman  refused  to  accept  the  liens  after 
consulting  with  District  Attorney  Carl  Bues- 
ing. 

Larry  Coppa  of  Tigerton  tried  to  file  seven 
liens  for  $15  mOlion  each  against  the  prop- 
erty of  Buesing.  Circuit  Judge  Ralph 
Strandberg.  county  child  support  investiga- 
tor D<Hiald  MoUett,  county  social  services 
director  James  Koller  and  attorneys  Rich- 
ard Winter,  Charles  Avery  and  Norman 
WUd. 

Copps,  who  has  been  Involved  in  a  child 
custody  suit,  claimed  his  constitutional 
rights  had  been  violated. 

La  Follette  has  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
to  allow  Judges  to  cite  persons  for  contempt 
of  court  if  they  file  common  law  liens 
against  Judges,  court  commissioners,  district 
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attorneys,  assistant  attorneys  general  and 
clerks  of  court  whUe  the  fUers  are  defend- 
ants in  the  particular  couirt. 

He  also  asked  the  court  to  allow  the 
judges  to  remain  on  the  case  rather  than 
disqualify  themselves. 

The  filing  of  common  law  liens  in  Wiscon- 
sin started  with  filings  against  court  offi- 
cials. They  later  spread  to  other  govern- 
ment officials,  government  employees  and 
citizens. 

More  than  100  liens  have  been  filed 
statewide. 


Obiernick  Says  Posse  Groups  May  Be 
Necessary  To  Protect  Property 

(By  Pat  Rupinski,  Herald  staff) 

State  Rep.  Raymond  Omemick,  R- Witten- 
berg, said  Monday  that  unless  i  legislation  is 
enacted  that  makes  the  state  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  responsible  when  it  vio- 
lates someone's  constitutional  rights,  citi- 
zens will  have  little  choice  but  to  form 
groups  to  protect  their  property. 

"I  don't  like  to  see  such  citizen  groups 
formed  because  they  could  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,"  he  said.  "But  there  is  a 
definite  need  to  give  them  (citizens)  protec- 
tion over  their  property." 

Omemick  said  legislation  that  he  is  sup- 
porting would  prohibit  district  attorneys 
and  the  attorney  general  from  defending 
the  DNR  if  the  agency  committed  "irre- 
sponsible acts." 

He  defined  irresponsible  acts  as  violations 
of  someone's  constitutional  rights. 

In  response  to  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Herald  on  the  Posse  Comitatus,  Omemick 
said  he  helped  to  form  the  Posse  in  order  to 
protect  his  property.  The  alternative  would 
have  been  to  allow  the  DNR  to  prevent  him 
from  irrigating  his  potato  crop,  which  would 
have  forced  him  into  bankruptcy,  he  said. 

Omemick  said  he  stopped  attending  Posse 
meetings  in  1974-75  after  the  sheriff  re- 
fused to  support  the  organization. 

Omemick  said  he  is  a  lifelong  Roman 
Catholic  and  is  not  a  member  of  the  Life 
Science  Church,  although  he  witnessed  the 
transfer  of  property  in  the  town  of  Easton 
to  the  Life  Science  Church  in  his  capacity 
as  a  town  of  Franzen  municipal  Justice. 

In  a  written  statement,  Omemick  said: 

"The  Sheriff's  Posse  was  formed  to  assist 
the  sheriff  in  an  emergency  and  to  protect 
the  life  and  property  of  the  people  in  the 
county  if  the  sheriff  refuses  or  fails  to  do  so. 

"The  sheriff  and  the  district  attorney  will 
not  protect  your  life  and  property  in  any 
DNR  confrontation.  They  will  defend  the 
DNR  instead.  It  was  evident  In  the  '70's 
when  I  tried  to  obtain  a  permit  to  divert 
stored  water  from  a  reservoir  on  the  Holt 
Creek. 

"The  DNH  refused  to  give  me  a  hearing 
on  the  application  and  then  because  I  did 
not  have  a  permit,  14  men  including  sher- 
iffs deputies,  hauled  off  my  equipment. 

"I  cannot  obtain  water  from  wells  due  to 
the  clay  in  the  soil  and  am  dependent  on 
the  reservoir  for  irrigation.  There  is  no  pro- 
tection whatever  from  this  agency.  It  is  why 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  remove  this 
umbrella  and  make  the  DNR  responsible  for 
its  own  acts. 

"The  state  has  dropped  all  11  counts  of  so- 
called  illegal  diversion,  has  returned  all  my 
equipment  and  under  an  agreement  between 
Judge  (Peter)  Seidel  (of  Taylor  County), 
Rand  Krueger,  (Marathon  County  district 
attorney).  Jack  Osswald  (Omemick's  attor- 
ney) and  myself  has  allowed  me  to  pump 
out  of  the  reservoir. 

"Unless  legislation  is  enacted  to  protect 
the  Ufe  and  property  of  the  people  in  the 
state,  under  present  law,  the  DNR  can  un- 
lawfully take  life  and  property  and  the 
sheriff,  district  attorney  and  Attorney  Gen- 
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ral's  Office  are  all  obligated  to  defend  the 
DNR." 

Omemick  said  the  sherifrs  office  called  to 
protect  his  property  when  it  sided  with  the 
DNR  in  his  water  diversion  dispute  in  1978. 

After  his  irrigation  equipment  was  confis- 
cated several  times,  Omemick  had  armed 
men  protecting  his  property. 

The  men  were  members  of  the  original 
Posse  and  some  belong  to  the  new  Cliristian 
Posse,  he  said  Monday.  Last  week,  Omer- 
nick  told  the  Daily  Herald  that  the  armed 
men  were  his  employees. 

Omemick  said  he  would  use  armed  men 
again  to  protect  his  Irrigation  system,  but 
said  that  he  hoped  it  wouldn't  be  necessary 
if  he  got  his  legislation  enacted. 

"If  I  am  faced  »ith  the  same  altematives 
as  last  tifne.  I  will  do  it  (use  armed  men) 
again,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  in  order  to  pump 
from  the  reservoir  if  I  plant  potatoes." 

Omernick  said  I'.e  did  not  see  anything 
,wroRg  with  some  Posse  meml)er's  training  in 
military  maneuvers,  building  tunnels  and 
bunkers  and  buying  arms.  "They're  just  pro- 
tecting their  property  for  something  that 
might  happen,"  he  said. 

Posse  member  Thomas  Stockheimer,  now 
living  in  Tigerton,  said  last  week  that  the 
Posse  was  taking  the  military-related  action 
to  be  prepared  if  there's  a  war.  • 

Omernick  said  the  major  question  in  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  C.  Leonard 
Rydell  farm  in  the  town  of  Easton  is  wheth- 
er a  town  ordinance  on  zoning  is  violating 
Rydell's  constitutional  rights. 

Us  up  to  the  courts  to  decide.  "  he  said. 
"If  it  (Rydell's  property)  is  a  valid  church, 
does  a  town  have  jurisdiction  over  it7"« 
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WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS— 
THEY  STILL  DO  NOT  WORK 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  STEED 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
VX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  friendship  and 
good  wishes  to  Tom  Steed,  who  recent- 
ly announced  that  he  has  decided  to 
step  down  from  Congress  after  32 
years  of  service. 

Tom  has  been  an  able  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Oklahoma,  and  has  been  a  major  force 
in  developing  Federal  budgets  for  key 
Government  services.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subconmiittee  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Govemment,  he 
has  a  reputation  as  a  tough  inquisitor, 
but  a  fair  and  honest  arbiter. 

I  have  served  with  Tom  here  in  the 
House  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  have 
come  to  admire  him  most  for  his  lead- 
ership abilities  and  his  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Though  I  will  miss  him  greatly,  I 
will  always  remember  my  association 
with  him,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing him  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESEHTATIVCS 

Ttiesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
to  the  CoNGRCssiOHAL  Re(x>iu>  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  written  by  Robert  M. 
Bleiberg  which  appeared  in  the  March 
3,  1980,  issue  of  Barron's.  Mr.  Bleiberg 
points  out  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  never  produced  anything 
positive,  tmless  one  considers  dlsl(x»- 
tlons  in  the  economy  and  false  short- 
ages as  positive  steps  toward  fighting 
inflation.   Unfortunately,    the   White 
House  is  once  again  considering  the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
and  we  see  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  cranking  up  for  action. 
Hopefully,  as  Bleiberg  puts  it.  we  will 
not  be  fooled  again  into  thinking  that 
this  approach  of  controls  wiU  solve  our 
problems  of  high  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  Insightful  column  so  that  we 
will  not  repeat  some  earlier  mistakes 
which  have  cost  our  economy  dearly. 
Mr.  Blelberg's  editorial  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
Hammurabi  to  Bosworth:  OuiDELims  or 
Controls  Have  Never  Stopped  Inflation 
Lucky  Pierre.  For  nearly  a  decade,  at  least 
In  our  book,  the  renowned  Dr.  Rinfret  has 
been  the  economist  whose  name  leaped  to 
mind  when  the  issue  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols came  up.  On  this  score,  for  what  we 
hope  wUl  be  the  last  time,  we  remind  our 
readers  of  how  enthusiastically  the  good 
doctor  greeted  the  advent  in  mid-August 
1971  of  President  Nixon's  move  to  impose 
them.  "No  one  could  ask  for  more.  I  support 
the  program.  I  applaud  the  program.  I  have 
a  sense  of  joy  and  elation."  And  so  on  and  so 
forth.  At  long  last,  however,  Pierre  Rinfret 
is  off  the  hook.  With  the  rate  of  infUtion  In 
this   country   seemingly   approaching    the 
runaway  stage,  other  economists,  albeit  less 
effusively  and  in  far  more  guarded  terms 
lately  have  raised  the  cry  for  controls. 

At  least  two,  Barry  P.  Bosworth  and 
Bmce  K.  MacLaury.  hail  from  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  which,  in  view  of  its  recent 
contributions  to  the  national  well-being, 
should  probably  be  rated  a  disaster  area. 
Thus,  MacLaury,  who  rejoices  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Brookings,  recently  told  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers  Association  that 
while  he  hates  controls,  they  may  not  be  a 
necessary  evil.  His  Senior  Fellow,  who  once 
headed  the  President's  CouncU  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability,  has  gone  his  boss  one 
better— or  worse.  Described  by  those  who 
knew  him  when  as  someone  "in  love  with  In- 
comes policies."  Bosworth  has  come  out  of 
the  closet.  Once  content  with  advocating 
voluntary  restraints,  he  now  boldly  urges 
tlie  imposition  of  mandatory  curbs. 

The  Fellow  from  Brookings  went  public 
with  his  new  position  early  last  month.  In 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on^Eco- 
nomic  Stabilization  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Bn"fc'"g.  Housing  and  Urt>an  Affairs, 
as  well  as  in  a  subsequent  Interview  with  the 
press.  His  official  statement  carries  the  cus- 
tomary disclaimer  and  warning  labeL  "The 
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views  expressed  herein  are  my  own  and  do 
not  necnsarily  reflect  those  of  Brookints 
staff  monbers  or  the  officers  and  traateea 
of  the  Brookings  Institution."  Those  are  the 
least  murky  sentences  in  20  pages  of  turgid 
prose.  Tet  the  thrust  is  tmmlstakahle. 
"There  is  no  policy  that  can  break  the  cur- 
rent momentum  of  the  wage-prioe  spiral 
without  high  coata.  *  *  *  Given  a  desire  to 
slow  Inflation,  the  choice  is  rapidly  being  re- 
duced to  one  of  severe  recession  vamtM 
wage-price  controls." 

Then  Mr.  Bosworth  hinted  at  his  own 
preference.  "Past  experience.**  he  told  the 
lawmakers,  "indicates  the  major  problems 
and  risks  of  controls.  But  the  lessons 
learned  in  those  periods  can  alao  be  used  to 
avoid  some  of  the  problems."  In  the  inter- 
view with  a  Washington  dally,  the  former 
price  stabilizer  made  his  position  clearer, 
notably  on  the  prospects  of  avokUng  previ- 
ous mistakes,  to  the  point  where  the  Money 
Manager  recently  dubbed  him  a  "Boni- 
again  advocate  of  mandatory  controls." 

Bom  again  or  bom  yesterday?  P.  T. 
Bamum  said  there's  one  bora  every  minute, 
and  he  probably  never  even  heard  of  BrkA- 
Ings.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Barry  Bosworth  is 
undoubtedly  right  about  one  thing:  that 
"past  experience"  (the  best  kind)  "Indkates 
the  major  problems  and  risks  of  oontrola." 
For  example,  under  Nixon's  half-doaen 
freezes  and  phases,  the  U.S.  eomomy  suf- 
fered the  classic  syndrome  of  dlstuittance 
and  abuse,  notably  wasted  resources,  artifi- 
cial shortages,  and  lowered  Incentives  to 
produce  and  to  invest.  By  the  time  the 
counter-productive  program  was  finally 
phased  out,  the  country  had  seen  Its  curren- 
cy plunged  into  debasement,  whUe  Inftatinn. 
at  the  outset  a  relatively  sedate  4-«  percent, 
was  raging  at  a  double-digit  rate. 

By  the  same  token,  during  the  Korean 
War— which  Walter  HeUer  the  other  day 
t>aldly  cited  on  the  plus  side  of  the  historic 
ledger— controls  were  Impoaed  ao  late  in  the 
day  that  they  had  scant  effect.  Transactions 
prices  acroas-the-boaid  soon  declined,  and 
stayed,  below  ceilinga.  thereby  rendering 
them  meaningless,  wtille  the  companion  au- 
thority, to  allocate  raw  materials,  led  twth 
the  public  and  private  sectors  Into  a  long 
and  costly  series  of  Investment  blunders. 
And.  to  Judge  by  the  carefully  documented 
work.  Forty  Centuries  of  Wage  and  Price 
Controls,  by  Robert  Schuettlnger  and 
Eamonn  Butler,  t'was  ever  thus. 

As  to  learning  from  experience,  the  four 
millennia  record,  from  Hammurabi  and  Dio- 
cletian to,  let  us  say.  Barry  Bosworth. 
strikes  us  as  all  but  blank.  For  imder  Boa- 
worth  and  his  successor,  the  inctunbent  R. 
Robert  ftussell.  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  though  operating  on  a  limit- 
ed mandate,  has  proceeded  to  make  every 
mistake  in  the  book.  The  CouncO  has  set 
standards  that  are  unreallstlcally  low.  and 
then,  through  the  exerdse  of  wtiat  lias 
come  to  be  known  acatlilngly  as  "guideline 
arithmetic"  granted  special  dispensation  to 
a  favored  few.  It  lias  crai^ed  down  on  pro- 
ducers of  such  strategic  raw  matwials  as 
diesel  fuel  and  aluminum,  thereby  diverting 
output  from  its  customary  channels  and 
worsening  ahortagea.  It  t>as  Intruded  time 
and  again  Into  negotiations  between  man- 
agement and  lalMr.  usually  with  the  effect 
of  either  dragging  out  the  tallu  Intermina- 
bly or  triggering  tlieir  breakdown.  Without 
a  shred  of  legal  sanction— tlie  gulddlnea. 
after  all,  are  "voluntary"— it  has  Jawboned, 
manipulated  and  coerced  the  Fortune  500. 
Just  as  In  the  bad  old  days  of  UU  and  JFK. 
Into  complying  with  its  dictataa,  AU  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  approved  standards,  wmi  an  official 
nod  via  "guideline  arithmetic,"  where  by 
rigging  the  Computers,  two  and  two.  includ- 
ing such  fringe  benefits  as  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, were  made  to  come  out  to  three 
or  less.  Companies  have  popped  on  and  off 
the  Council's  public  enemies  list,  and  sever- 
al, notably  Sears,  have  been  coerced  into 
lowering  prices.  All  the  while,  of  course,  the 
twin  engines  of  inflation,  the  Treasury  and 
Fed.  have  been  revving  up  to  higher  and 
higher  rates.  Pool  me  once,  shame  on  you. 
Pool  me  twice— or  time  after  time— and  you, 
too,  can  be  a  Brookings  Senior  Pellow.« 


March  ^,  1980 


VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  AID  TO 
THE  AFGHANS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  John  Snyder,  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  on 
whose  National  Advisory  Council  I  am 
proud  to  serve,  recently  sent  a  letter 
to  the  President.  In  it.  Mr.  Snyder 
asks  for  Government  regulations  to  be 
changed  so  that  individual  American 
citizens  might  send  small  arms  to  the 
Afghans  fighting  Soviet  aggression. 

This  kind  of  voluntary  military  aid  is 
in  the  best  traditions  of  our  country, 
and  I  urge  the  President  to  agree  to 
Mr.  Snyder's  request. 

I  woiad  like  to  call  the  text  of  the 
whole  letter  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion, in  hope;  that  they  will  also  urge 
the  President  to  aUow  this  program  to 
go  forward: 

Citizens  CoMiuiri..^  i-'oR  the 
Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms, 
Washington,  February  10.  1980. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidewt:  Since  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  oppose 
violations  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Since  the  Communist  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  vio- 
lated the  human  rights  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  its  military  invasion  of  that 
Nation  on  Christmas  Day,  1979:  and 

Since  that  invasion  continues  to  the  pre.s- 
ent;  and 

Since  the  United  States  Government  has 
opposed  and  condemned  that  invasion;  and 

Since  the  Ood-worshipping,  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Afghanistan  are  fighting 
the  god-less  Communist  invaders  with  what- 
ever means  are  at  their  disposal:  and 

Since  these  Afghans  have,  according  to 
recent  press  reports,  requested  small  arms 
with  which  to  fight  the  despotic  Commu- 
nists: and 

Since  tens  of  millions  of  law-abiding 
American  citizens  own  firearms  which  could 
be  used  to  resist  armed  invaders;  and 

Since  American  citizens  have.  In  years 
past,  acted  in  individual  capacities  by  giving 
individual  firearms  to  citizens  of  other  Na- 
tions threatened  with  armed  invasion;  and 


Since,  therefore,  there  is  a  tradition  of 
armed  American  civiUans  giving  of  their 
plenty  to  freedom  fighters  in  need  of  arms 
with  which  to  defend  themselves:  but 

Since,  under  present  regulations,  armed 
American  civilians  can  not  simply  give  and 
transport  individual  gifts  of  arms  to  civil- 
ians of  other  Nations; 

We  call  upon  you  to  lift  these  regulations 
with  regard  to  anti-Communist  Afghans 
and.  thus,  allow  law-abiding  armed  Ameri- 
can civilians,  should  they  so  choose,  to  give 
firearms  to  these  Afghans  so  that  they  may 
fight  the  Red  Menace. 

We  would  appreciate  the  honor  of  a  reply 
with  your  reaction  to  this  suggestion. 
Cordially  and  sincerelx. 

John  M.  Snyder .• 


APPROPRIATIONS       COMMITTEE 
SHOULD  STRIKE  DRAFT  REGIS 
TRATION  FUNDS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  today  urging 
them  to  vote  against  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  supplemental  1980 
funds  to  establish  premobilization 
draft  registration. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 

HoosE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  4,  1980 

This  week  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wiU  be  voting  on  the  administration's  re 
quest  for  supplemental  1980  funds  to  rein 
stitute  pre-mobilization  draft  registration. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  admlnistra 
lion's  request  and  to  vote  instead  for  the 
•Rostker  plan,"  which  beefs  up  the  Selec 
live  Service  System  znd  calls  for  po.st 
mobilization  registration. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  ad 
ministration's  plan  and  Rostker  plan  is  that 
the  former  will  deliver  inductees  to  training 
camps  10  days  from  mobilization.  (M-t-lO). 
while  the  latter  will  deliver  inductees  17 
days  from  mobilization.  (M-i-17).  Both  plans 
include  provisions  for  registration. 

The  seven  day  difference  between  the  two 
ulans  is  Irrelevant  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
geared  to  accept  the  first  inductee  into 
training  until  30  days  from  mobilization. 
(Mf30).  Thus,  both  plans  exceed  DOD 
requirements. 

Second,  neither  plan  takes  into  account 
enlistments.  Yet  whenever  the  country  has 
had  to  mobilize  in  the  past,  the  military  has 
been  flooded  with  enlistees— from  the  first 
day  of  mobilization.  (M-f-0),  forward! 
(Indeed,  at  the  start  of  World  War  I  enlist- 
ments had  to  be  suspended  because  the 
influx  of  enlistees  and  draftees  over- 
whelmed our  training  capabilities.) 

The  ba-sic  arguments  against  the  adminis- 
tration's pre-mobilization  registration  plan 
are  these: 

A  perfectly  acceptable  alternative  exists, 
the  Rostker  plan,  which  exceeds  DOD  re- 
quirements, and  costs  millions  less. 

Draft  registration  will  create  a  huge  SSS 
bureaucracy,  along  with  record-keeping,  sur- 
veillance, and  law  enforcement  activities. 

A  computer  listing  of  the  largely  unskilled 
18  year-old  population,  which  is  all  that 
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would  result  from  pre-mobilization  registra- 
tion, is  not  what  our  military  needs.  It  is  a 
World  War  II  answer  to  a  1980's  situation. 
Even  DOD  Secretary  Brown  has  conceded 
that  registration  U  irrelevant  to  our  current 
military  personnel  needs. 

Our  major  need  is  to  retain  skilled,  experi- 
enced personnel  in  the  military.  Pre-mobili- 
zation registration  will  have  no  effect  on 
this  need. 

During  World  War  I  and  World  War  11 
more  than  10  million  men  were  registered  in 
a  single  day.  Yet  the  administration  is  argu- 
ing that  today,  with  computers  and  faster 
communications,  we  can't  match  that  capa- 
bUity. 

Peacetime  registration  runs  against 
American  tradition  and  principles. 

The  constitutionality  of  a  males-only 
draft  registration  Is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. Lawsuits  are  inevitable  and  even  ad- 
ministration reports  indicate  the  outcome  of 
any  such  lawsuits  would  be  uncertain. 

If  the  main  purpose  of  pre-mobilization 
registration  is  to  help  secure  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  behooves  the  administration  to  ask 
our  allies  to  start  rolling  up  their  sleeves. 
American  youth  should  not  have  to  bear  the 
burden  for  defending  Japan  and  Europe's 
oil  lines. 

President  Carter  has  stated  that  draft  reg- 
istration is  a  symbol.  But  it  is  a  symbol 
without  substance.  And  the  flurry  of  debate 
over  draft  registration  has  caused  us  to 
forget  that  there  are  alternatives. 

If  we  want  to  send  a  message,  we  should 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oiL  How 
many  times  does  the  obvious  have  to  be  re- 

The  All  Volunteer  Force  does  have  a  prob- 
lem retaining  skilled,  experienced  person- 
nel. We  spend  five  years  and  a  million  dol- 
lars training  an  Air  Force  pilot.  Pre-mobili- 
zation registration  will  not  provide  us  with 
pilots.  We  need  to  look  at  measures  de- 
signed to  retain  skilled  level  career  people. 

Strengthening  and  upgrading  the  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  is  a  more  effi- 
cient, quicker  way  to  increase  our  military 
preparedness. 

The  administration's  pre-mobilization  reg- 
istration plan  reminds  me  of  H.  L.  Menck- 
en's observation  that  "A  new  fallacy  in  poll- 
tics  spreads  faster  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else- on  earth."  The  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  prove  Mencken  right,  but 
the  Congress  doesn't  have  to  go  along. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  Schroeder. 
Congrcsswoman.m 


STUDY  FINDS  EMPLOYMENT  DIS- 
CRIMINATION CONTINUES  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1980 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  outspoken  achrocate  of  a  more 
activj  U.S.  role  In  resolving  the  con- 
flict in  Northern  Ireland,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Fair  Employment  Agency  for  North- 
ern Ireland,  which  is  the  official  Gov- 
ernment body  in  Ulster  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  fighting  discrimina- 
tion for  religious  or  political  reasons. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  report  indi- 
cates that  Northern  Ireland's  Catho- 
lics have  moved  further  down  the 
social   scale   relative   to   Protestants. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Earlier  reports  indicated  that  the  un- 
employment rate  for  Catholics  waa  2V4 
times  that  for  Protestants.  The  high 
discrepancy  in  unemployment  rate^  in 
the  past  had  been  blamed  on  the 
former  Unionist  government,  the  Prot- 
estant ruling  party.  However,  this  new 
report  released  in  February  1980,  indi- 
cates that  no  change  in  employment 
patterns  has  occurred  since  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  assumed 
direct  responsibility  for  ruling  North- 
em  Ireland  in  1972.  This  trend  is  a  far 
cry  from  what  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve by  British  spokesmen  in  recent 
years. 

An  even  gloomier  aspect  of  the 
report  indicates  that  the  occupational 
disparities  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  will  persist  and  most  likely 
widen  unless  the  Government  under- 
takes strong  and  constructive  policies. 
The  belief  that  time  wiU  cure  the  in- 
equities, the  report  concludes,  will 
remain  ineffective  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  agency's  inve^igations  show 
that  virtual  segregation  exists  in  many 
occupations  and  that  some  firms  have 
what  amounts  to  a  policy  of  apartheid, 
with  Catholics  employed  In  only  one 
department  of  the  company,  separated 
from  their  Protestant  coworkers.  In 
addition.  Catholics  are  far  underrepre- 
sented  in  skilled  occupations  such  as 
engineering,  banking  and  business. 

The  agency's  director,  Robert 
Cooper,  has  indicated  that  a  program 
similar  to  the  American  affirmative 
action  plan  is  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  employment  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Speaker,'  this  detailed  study  is 
another  indication  that  discrimination 
against  the  Catholic  minority  in 
Ulster,  and  the  overall  deprivation  of 
civil  and  himian  rights  by  British  au- 
thorities, continues  unabated  in 
Northern  Ireland  The  fact  that  the 
study  was  conducted  by  an  agency  of 
the  Northern  Ireland  Government 
lends  veracity  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

I  remain  convinced  that  terrorist 
violence  is  not  the  root  of  the  Ulster 
conflict,  but  a  result  of  the  imderlying 
policies  of  discrimination  and  denial  of 
civil  rights  imposed  by  the  Protestant 
majority.  WhUe  I  join  in  condemning 
all  \'iolence  in  Ulster,  we  must  realize 
that  terrorism  will-not  be  stamped  out 
until  the  underlying  causes  for  the 
\iolence  have  been  remedied. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  UJS. 
Government  can  play  an  instrumental 
role  in  encouraging  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  Ulster  conflict,  a  conflict 
that  has  claimed  more  than  2,000  lives. 
It  is  my  belief,  and  the  feelings  of  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  nation  attempt  to  impose  a  solu- 
tion to  the  strife.  That  question  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land—the people  of  all  of  Ireland. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Irish  Prime  Min- 
ister Haughey's  recent  statement  in- 
viting an  international  conference^  In- 
cluding participation  by  the  United 
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states,  on  the  Ulster  question.  The 
Fair  l^m>loyment  Agency's  report  is  a 
clear  indicstion  that  the  sitoation  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  not  tmprovlns.  but 
getting  worse.  I  wlU  continue  with  my 
efforts  In  encouraging  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  UjS.  Government  on 
the  Irish  issue,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  this  effort.* 


COOPERSBURO:  A  TOWN  OP  POS- 

smiunES  WITH  a  rich  his- 
tory 


HON.DONRnTER 

or  pisssriTAin* 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  nXPRESEHTATlVn 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bor- 
ough of  Coopersburg.  a  proud  commu- 
nity of  3,000  people  nestled  in  the 
southern  end  of  Lehigh  County.  Pa.. 
recently  observed  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. 

Iliis  lovely  small  town  Is  typical  of 
communities  across  the  Nation  In  that 
it  personifies  the  faith  settlers  had  in 
this  great  Nation  and  their  persever- 
ance in  building  better  communities 
through  sweat,  toil,  and  hardship. 
Such  efforts  and  sacrifices  merit  our 
warmest  piralse  and  congratulations. 

Such  efforts  are  reflective  of  today's 
Coopersburg  as  well,  where  a  hard- 
working population  symbolizes  the 
best  of  American  family  values  and 
community  spirit.  My  family  and  I 
have  personally  shared  in  the  quality 
and  substance  of  Coopersburg  life. 

The  story  of  Coopersburg  is  truly 
the  story  of  America.  Although  Coop- 
ersburg was  not  Incorporated  until  De- 
cember 2,  1879,  its  roots  trace  back 
more  than  a  century. 

It  is  a  story  worth  telling,  a  story 
which  all  of  us  can  relate  to  in  our 
own  community  pride. 

As  early  as  1740,  there  was  a  log 
tavern.  Der  Siebenstem,  In  the  wilder- 
ness bordering  the  Saucon  Creek  on 
the  site  now  known  as  Coopersburg. 
The  Lennl-Lenape  Indians  enjoyed 
good  himting  ahd  fishing  and  their 
foot  trails  crisscrossed  the  area.  The 
Bachman  log  tavern  was  built  on  one 
of  these  trails,  1  day's  Journey  from 
the  Bethlehem  Moravian  settiement 
to  the  north. 

Moravians  were  thrifty  people  who 
made  long  journeys  to  Philadelphia  to 
seU  their  wares,  purchase  raw  materi- 
als (X)mlng  from  Ehirope,  and  share 
their  culture.  Farms  owned  by 
German  settlers  dotted  the  area  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  this  lovely  log 
tavern  at  Coopersburg.  These  farmers 
had  already  set  up  churches  which 
doubled  as  schools.  The  Saucon  Men- 
nonite  Church  was  reasonably  close  to 
the  tavern  and  the  settlement  grew. 

By  1800  Joseph  Frey  came  onto  the 
scene  and  the  foot  trail,  once  only 
wide  enough  for  a  horse,  became  a 
wagon  and  stagecoach  road.  Mr.  Frey 
built  a  mill  and  a  gin  distillery  along 
the  fast-flowing  Saucon  Creek  and 
Joined  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and 
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other  tm  esmen  who  were  thriving 
with  the  B  agecoach  stop  trade  at  the 
tavern.  By  this  time,  the  stopover  was 
called  Fre3  burg.  The  area  now  known 
as  CoopeiBburg  was  designated  as 
Bucks  Cou  3ty.  In  1752  it  was  incorpo- 
rated into  Northampton  Coimty  and 
In  1813  vas  included  in  Lehigh 
County.  Mr.  Frey  became  actively  in- 
terested ix  politics  and  served  in  the 
State  legisl  iture  and  in  Congress. 

In  1775,  Daniel  Cooper,  a  cooper  by 
trade  froii  Amsterdam,  settled  in 
Freyburg,  ]  lurchased  BCr.  Prey's  tavern 
and  mucli  acreage.  A  son,  Peter, 
became  a  builder  of  stone  hotels, 
stores,  anc  several  permanent  dwell- 
ings still  in  use  150  years  later.  He  was 
so  beloved  by  the  citizens  of  Freyburg 
that  in  18  32  the  village  was  named 
Coopersbiu  g. 

The  stea4  ly  growth  of  the  village  was 
like  that  <»f  many  other  villages  of 
that  periol  Biany  persons'  efforts 
strengthen  !d  the  spirit  of  the  town 
and  on  De<  ember  2,  1879.  the  borough 
was  severe<  from  Upper  Saucon  Town- 
ship and  b<  came  incorporated. 

Oenaah  .  ordan,  who  came  here  as  a 
boy  in  186  :,  was  instrumental  in  set- 
ting up  thi  t  early  government.  A  self- 
taught  draftsman,  he  fashioned  and 
buHt  home ;  many  of  which  are  still  in 
use.  He  sav  the  need  to  form  a  school 
board  and  have  an  English-spoken 
schooL  He  designed  St.  John's  U.C.C. 
Church.  U  89;  the  Coopersburg  Ele- 
mentary S;hool  building,  1909;  First 
National  B  mk.  1923;  and  the  present 
town  haU,  930.  He  was  the  burgess  at 
four  variois  times,  the  last  being  in 
his  94th  yei  ir. 

There  I'ere  also  the  Coopers. 
Chafles.  th  >  son  of  Peter,  was  first  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Lehigh 
County.  Tl:  omas  was  a  physician,  and 
his  son  Tile  hman  S.,  became  the  cattle 
king  of  Coo  iiersburg. 

Tilghmaii  S.  Cooper  was  interested 
in  bettering  the  quality  of  milk.  After 
much  resea  rch,  he  traveled  to  the  Isle 
of  Jersey  o  It  the  coast  of  England  in 
the  Englisl:  Channel  to  study  at  first- 
hand the  Jersey  cow,  which  gave  un- 
usually high  rich  butterfat  readings 
for  milk,  li  1874,  cattle  pastured  on 
his  Coopeisburg  farm  were  sold  in 
New  York  City's  Madison  Square 
Garden.  By  1900,  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  sales  in  Coopersburg.  The 
cattle  came  to  New  York  and  were 
taken  to  th ;  Cooper  Farm  where  they 
were  prepai  ed  for  sale  day  on  Memori- 
al Day.  ThJ  5  sale  was  a  great  boost  to 
the  town's  economy.  The  sales  pavil- 
ion, which  attracted  Jersey  cattle 
lovers,  breeders,  and  buyers  from  all 
over  the  U  lited  States  and  New  Zea- 
land, has  ti  en  accepted  in  the  Nation- 
al Register  jf  Historic  Sites. 

Another  dynamic  personality  was 
Dr.  Martin  Baye,  a  chemist  who  dis- 
covered TIT,  and  who  purchased  a 
home  in  Co  >persburg. 

The  Sami  lel  Kern  family  also  left  its 
strong  impi  Int  on  the  area.  They  were 
the  builde-s  of  the  famous  Kern 
custom  can  iages  and  sleds.  The  youn- 
ger generation  of  the  Kerns  went  on 
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to  horseless  carriages.  At  present, 
Kenneth  (Dutch)  Kern.  77,  is  restor- 
ing Franklin  ears.  His  name  as  a  re- 
storer is  well  known  around  the  coun- 
try. 

More  recently,  Coopersburg  has  also 
been  a  focal  point  in  the  quarrying  of 
black  granite  in  a  strong  vein  1  mile 
east  of  the  community.  The  three  Riu 
brothers  and  their  families  settled 
here  from  Italy.  Knowledgeable  about 
stone,  they  were  able  to  remove  the 
granite,  bring  it  to  the  granite  worlu 
near  the  railroad  in  Coopersburg,  and 
transform  it  into  tombstones  and  or- 
namental pieces. 

One  of  the  brothers,  Victor,  trained 
in  Italy,  became  renowned  as  a  sculp- 
tor of  black  granite,  which  is  far  more 
dense  and  difficult  to  work  than  other 
stone.  His  pieces  were  sought  after  by 
the  art  museum  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Allentown,  Pa.,  public  library  art  col- 
lection and  the  Washington  Zoo, 
among  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Coopers- 
burg is  a  proud  part  of  our  Nation's 
heritage,  and  aU  citizens  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Join  in  honoring  the  men  and 
women  who,  decade  after  decade,  built 
with  their  hard  work  and  good  citizen- 
ship, a  beautiful  community  to  cherish 
and  to  \)e  proud  of  .• 


LOBBYING  WITH 
APPROPRIATED  MONEYS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
m  THS  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  anything  about  this  bill 
until  my  office  received  a  call  from  a 
Dr.  Don  Sherk  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment atx)ut  it.  Dr.  Sherk,  whose 
telephone  number  is  566-2173,  opened 
the  conversation,  a  conversation  he 
had  initiated,  by  asking  my  legislative 
assistant  whether  "the  Congressman" 
had  taken  a  look  at  the  bill.  My  assist- 
ant informed  Dr.  Sherk  that  indeed  I 
had;  in  fact,  I  had  fUed  dissenting 
views  on  the  bUl  when  it  came  out  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee.  Dr. 
Sherk  was  junaware  of  this,  but  indi- 
cated that  he  would  take  a  look  at 
them. 

Then  without  any  prompting  from 
my  assistant.  Dr.  Sherk  proceeded  to 
try  to  "turn  this  around,"  to  use  his 
phraseology.  What  this  meant  is  that 
this  Dr.  Sherk  proceeded  to  give  my 
assistant  figures  allegedly  showing 
how  much  Texas  banks  and  businesses 
have  profited  and  stand  to  profit  if 
this  bUl  goes  ttirough.  At  that  point 
my  assistant  asked  Dr  Sherk  whether 
I  was  the  only  Member  whose  office 
was  being  called  on  this  bill,  or  wheth- 
er other  offices  were  being  called.  Dr. 
Sherk  replied  that  I  was  not  alone,  but 
that  he  had  called  tmd  would  be  call- 
ing other  Meml)ers. 

At  that,  my  assistant  asked  Dr. 
Sherk  whether  he  understood  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  illegal.  This 
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surprised  the  doctor,  and  he  main- 
tained that  he  was  simply  educating 
us  alx)ut  the  bill,  not  lobbying  for  it.  I 
strongly  disagree.  This  administration 
repeatedly  has  violated  the  law  by  lob- 
bying Members  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
tired  of  it.  I  think  some  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  stop  this 
illegal  diversion  of  the  taxpayers' 
funds. 
The  bill  extract  follows: 

SecTIOR  1913— LOBBTUfC  WlTH 

Appropriated  Momnrs 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Confess  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  other- 
wise, any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress,  whether  before  or  after  the  intro- 
duction of  any  bill  or  resolution  proposing 
such  legislation  or  appropriation;  but  this 
shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  or  of  its  departments  or 
agencies  from  communicating  to  Memliers 
of  Congress  on  the  request  of  any  Member 
or  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official 
channels,  requests  for  legislation  or  appro- 
priations which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the 
power  of  removing  him.  shall  be  removed 
from  office  or  employment. 

June  25, 1948,  c.  645,  62  Stat.  792.« 


U.N.  RESOLUTION  CONDEMNED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  re- 
cently revealed  its  insensitivity  to  Isra- 
el's security  needs  in  its  resolution 
condemning  the  civilian  settlements  in 
the  occupied  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip.  Just  as  the  United  States  needs 
its  bases  throughout  the  world  in 
order  to  protect  its  national  security, 
so  too  does  Israel  need  at  least  some 
outpost  settlement  for  its  security.  As 
Michael  Shiloh,  a  spokesman  for  Isra- 
el's Foreign  Ministry,  said: 

Settlement  in  the  West  Bank  is  not  only  a 
right  but  an  integral  part  of  our  security 
system. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council's  one- 
sided resolution  concerns  part  of  the 
territory  which  was  part  of  the  British 
mandate  of  Palestine.  In  1977,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Alfred  Ather- 
ton  stated  before  two  subcommittees 
that  "the  question  of  sovereignty  has 
not  been  finally  resolved."  The  terms 
of  the  final  settlement  have  yet  to  be 
dictated.  It  is  not  for  the  United 
States  to  dictate  those  terms,  instead, 
it  is  for  those  nations  directly  in- 
volved. 
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It  is  therefore  with  great  disappoint- 
ment that  I  learned  of  the  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  Security  Coimcil  measure. 
Today  the  administration  aimounced 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in 
voting  for  the  resolution— what  the 
President  really  wanted  to  do  was  to 
abstain.  The  international  implica- 
tions of  such  a  mistake  are  staggering. 
However,  the  reasons  that  the  admin- 
istration wished  to  abstain  had  to  do 
with  mention  of  Jerusalem.  Their  op- 
position to  settlements  on  the  West 
Bank  was  the  source  of  their  support 
for  this  resolution  and,  I  believe,  their 
more  serious  mistake.  The  peace  proc- 
ess going  on  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
is  a  delicate  one,  and  a  resolution  such 
as  this  can  only  hinder  it.  Further- 
more, I  am  even  more  disappointed 
that  the  United  States  believes  that 
Israel's  settlement  policy  is  a  violation 
of  international  law.  The  areas  in 
question  are  unallocated  areas  of  the 
British  mandate.  Israel  is  in  no  way 
violating  any  international  law  in  set- 
tling on  those  areas.  If  anyone  has 
ever  been  in  violation  of  international 
law,  it  would  be  the  Jordanians  who 
seized  lands  in  1948.  The  boimdaries 
set  up  by  the  1949  armistice,  referred 
to  in  U.N.  Resolution  242,  never  con- 
stituted internationally  recognized 
borders,  and  have  never  been  recog- 
nized by  any  nations  except  Paldstan 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  dream  of  Israel  and  of  all  who 
gave  their  lives  for  that  dream  should 
not  be  ruined  by  a  declaration  which  is 
unjustified  and  unrealistic.  To  deny 
Israel  the  right  to  defend  its  borders  Is 
a  violation  of  rights,  one  which  we 
should  never  permit  to  occur.  The  res- 
olution is  an  imi>ediment  to  p>eace,  and 
an  outrage  to  the  Jewish  conmiunity 
in  our  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  State  of 
IsraeL 

The  Balfour  Declaration  and  almost 
all  subsequent  dociunents  concerning 
the  lands  of  Palestine  have  been  made 
by  outside  powers,  by  people  who 
often  could  make  no  claims  to  the 
lands.  It  is  time  that  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  do  their  own  negotiating, 
for  it  is  only  those  nations  who  can 
decide  their  fate. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  quote  the  Bible: 

For  Zion's  Sake.  I  will  not  keep  silent  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest  •  •  *.— 
Isaiah  62:1 

And  for  the  sake  of  this  great  Nation 
of  oiu^,  I  will  continue,  imabated,  my 
opposition.* 
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In  recent  years  there  has  been  grow- 
ing public  dissatisfaction  with  the  effi- 
ciency, responsiveness,  and  skjrrocket- 
ing  expense  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  response,  the  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  consider  a  numt}er  of 
bills  mandating  periodic  review  of 
Government  operations  and  programs. 
In  so  doing,  we  will  find  those  pro- 
grams which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness, and  discontinue  them. 

There  are  currently  several  laws  and 
rules  in  effect  which  are  designed  to 
encourage  effective  program  review.  It 
seems  clear  that  they  are  simply  not 
doing  the  Job,  and  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  bill  which  includes  specific 
enforcement  mechanisms. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  2,  the  Sunset  Act 
of  1979,  would  accomplish  this  by  ter- 
minating spending  authority  for  those 
programs  which  have  not  been  re- 
viewed. However,  there  are  provisions 
to  prevent  the  unintentional  termina- 
tion of  a  program  by  extended  debate 
on  reauthorization. 

Opponents  of  sunset  legislation  usu- 
ally base  their  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  feasibility.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  insure  systematic  and  meaningful 
oversight  by  establishing  detailed  pro- 
cedures for  committees  to  conduct  ex- 
tensive and  comprehensive  examina- 
tions of  programs.  This  includes  much- 
needed  procedures  for  review  and 
reauthorization  of  tax  expenditures.  It 
also  requires  programs  of  a  related 
nature  to  be  reviewed  at  the  same  time 
and  in  relation  to  each  other.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  bill  exempts  from  the 
review  process  those  programs  into 
which  citizens  have  paid  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  later  return,  such  as  social  se- 
curity and  pension  funds. 

In  addition.  Government  accoxmt- 
abUlty  is  insured  by  a  requirement 
that  the  President  submit  manage- 
ment reports  assessing  the  effective- 
ness of  programs,  along  with  a  ranking 
of  them  relative  to  other  programs.  He 
must  also  submit  periodic  evaluations 
of  all  regulatory  agencies,  along  with 
plans  for  their  reorganization  and  im- 
provement. 

I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
enact  a  sunset  bill  that  is  action-pro- 
ducing, including  the  specific  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  outlined  in  H.R.  2. 1 
urge  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
for  the  swift  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


SUPPORT  SUNSET  H.R.  2 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  In  support  of  H.R.  2,  the 
sunset  legislation  introdi)ced  by  Mr. 
Blancharo,  a  bill  designed  to  insure 
that  Congress  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  the  spending  of  tax  dollars. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  BIG  LIE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxnois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
column  by  the  Reverend  Andrew  M. 
Greeley,  the  widely  circulated  syndi- 
cated columnist,  entitled  "Russia  and 
the  Big  Lie."  appeared  in  the  Biarch 
11  edition  of  the  Washington  Weekly. 
I  insert  this  column  into  the  RacosD. 
and  especially  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  White  House,  perhaps 
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to  be  read  personally  by  the  President, 
so  that  it  may  save  him  from  further 
deceptions  by  the  Soviets. 

The  article  follows: 

Russia  and  the  Big  Lib 
(By  Andrew  M.  Greeley) 

The  Olympics  are  part  of  the  Big  Ufr-the 
Biggest  Lie  perhaps  in  the  history  of  hu- 
mankind. The  Lie  Is  that  Communist  Russia 
is  not  the  most  evil  government  the  world 
has  ever  known,  more  e\'il  even  than  Hitler's 
Germany,  if  only  because  of  the  duration  of 
its  crimes. 

The  evil  is  not  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  is  going  ahead  with  the 
games  in  Moscow;  the  crime  Is  that  the  con- 
tests were  ever  scheduled  there  in  the  first 
place.  Since  1945  Russia  has  violated  most 
of  the  Olympic  prof  essionalization  rules  and 
has  used  the  games  as  an  occasion  for  politi- 
cal propaganda.  Still  the  Olympic  Commit- 
tee has  bought  the  big  Ue  that  Russia  is  like 
any  other  government  In  the  world. 

South  Africa  was  thrown  out  of  interna- 
tional competition  because  it  Is  a  racist 
regime.  Russia  dominates  more  non-white 
people  than  does  South  Africa— twice  as 
many  in  fact.  Black  citizens  in  South  Africa 
have  more  personal  and  political  freedom 
than  does  anyone  in  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
schedule  the  games  in  Moscow  while  throw- 
ing out  South  Africa  is  the  Big  Lie.  When 
"liberals"  and  "black  leaders"  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  this  monstrosity  they  were 
guilty  of  going  along  with  the  Big  Lie— long 
before  Afghanistan. 

The  Russians  are  using  nerve  gas  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  massacred  1,000  men  in  one 
village.  "World  public  opinion"— so  outraged 
by  the  My  Lai  massacre— remains  silent. 
The  latter  was  an  isolated  Incident  against 
government  policy.  Massacre  In  Afghanistan 
is  official  policy.  To  remain  silent,  as  most 
of  our  leftists  seem  to  be  willing  to  do.  is  to 
succumb  to  the  Big  Lie. 

Some  people  I  know  discount  the  atroc- 
ities in  Afghanistan.  The  Russians  wouldn't 
do  something  like  that.  The  Big  Lie  makes 
them  forget  how  often  mass  murder  was  of- 
ficial policy  during  the  bloody  history  of 
Communist  Russia.  The  Polish  officers  who 
were  butchered  in  the  Katyn  forest  liave 
been  quickly  forgotten. 

To  ship  grain,  sell  technology,  attend 
summit  meetings  and  pretend  that  Russia 
belongs  in  the  community  of  civilized  na- 
tions Is  part  of  the  Big  Lie.  SimUarly.  the  ar- 
gument, frequently  heard  from  columnists. 
college  professors  and  other  Intellectuals 
ttirough  the  past  50  years,  that  the  evils  of 
Russian  communism  and  American  capital- 
Ism  are  roughly  equal  is  a  monumental  sur- 
render to  the  Big  Ue. 

Disarmament  agreements.  Helsinki  pacts, 
cultural  exchanges.  Intematfonal  athletic 
competitions  and  all  other  such  legitima- 
tions of  Russian  tyranny  are  the  Big  Lie. 
The  United  States  ought  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Russia,  other  than  maintain  mili- 
tary might  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  its  even- 
tual attacks  (which  is  quite  different  from 
Mr.  Carter's  alternation  between  appease- 
ment and  war-psychosis  bluster  for  re-elec- 
tion purposes). 

To  pretend  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  or 
could  be  over  is  the  Big  Lie.  To  involve 
Russia  in  the  international  community  by 
doing  business  with  it  and  to  prop  up  iU  sick 
economy  are  both  capitulaUons  to  the  Big 
Ue.  The  life  expectancy  rate  for  men  in 
Russia  is  declining;  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion may  be  alcoholics.  The  regime  is  totter- 
ing—weakened by  senility  and  tyranny.  In- 
stead of  letting  it  collapM  (as  I  predict  it 
will  in  the  next  decade)  of  lU  own  dead 
weight,  the  United  SUtes  baa  helped  it  stay 
in  power.  We  have  become  victims  of  the 
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Bic  Ue  we  o^inelves  have  helped  to  propa- 
gate. 

Ever    sine* 
RunU  In  19  9 
seen  the  future 
kind  of  American 
Lie  about  R  lasia. 
that  Afghanistan 
Lie. 

It  wont.* 


SHAREE  OLDERS 


CIL 


nr  THs 


Lincoln  Steffans  went  to 
and  announced  that  he  had 
and  it  worked,  a  certain 
tits  been  telling  the  Big 
One  would  like  to  think 
would  put  an  end  to  the 


OF  THE  BIO 
COMPANIES 


JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
OF  REPSSSEHTATrVES 


H>USS 

Tue  tday,  March  4.  1980 

•  Mr.  CXDL  lilNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, polltlcla  IS  every  day  blast  the  big 
oUcompani^ 

I  wonder 
big  ofl  comiianies. 
a  survey  to 
ofl  companies. 
UJS.    Senatprs, 
many  said 
owns  them 
banks.  The 
did  not 


folks  know  who  owns  the 
I  had  my  staff  make 
determine  who  owned  the 
One  person  said  the 
another,  the  Arabs, 
breigners.  one  said  Exxon 
ill.  another  said  New  York 
few  who  said  stockholders 
who  the  stockholders 


2.300.000  direct  owners;  54 
women.  46  percent  are  re- 


kipw 
were. 

The  best  breakdown  I  have  on  oU 
companies  i  b  from  a  speech  by  Frank 
Ikard  of  AI^  a  few  years  ago.  He  ana- 
lyzed the  si  [  largest  oil  companies  and 
the  ratio  is  comparable  today.  Let  us 
take  these  a  x  companies. 

There  are 
percent  are 
tired  at  an  i  average  age  of  70.  Their  oil 
dividends  ai  e  important  to  their  living. 

Let  us  loo  I  at  the  11,766,000  Indirect 
owners.  Thi  i  largest  group  are  people 
participatin  r  in  pension  funds.  Money 
that  they  it  first  pay  into  pension 
funds,  and  ater  receive  as  benefits,  is 
invested  in  lie  six  ofl  companies.  So  it 
is  with  mi  tual  fimd  investors,  the 
next  large)  t  group.  The  remaining 
owners  are  nvestors  in  Insuirance  com- 
panies anc  brokerage  houses  and 
trustees  of  people's  estates,  all  of 
whcnn  buy  i  >U  company  shares  as  well 
as  other  sto  du  and  bonds. 

Many  bliie-coUar  and  white-collar 
woikers  ow  i  shares  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. 8om(  '■  of  our  retired  or  widowed 
friends  anl  relatives  own  shares. 
Maybe  our  parents  are  using  oil  divi- 
dends to  pfi  ^  f or  their  grandchUdren's 
dental  worl:  or  education  or  car  for 
work.  Amoig  aU  these  owners  we  see 
no  evil  pow'  irs  that  are  supposed  to  be 
enemies  of  I  he  consumer  and  the  poor. 

The  medi  l  is  also  qtilck  to  attack  oU 
companies  ind  their  earnings.  It  is 
very  reveal!  ig  to  note  how  much  more 
profitable  the  media  is  than  the  oU 
companies. '  :'en  major  media  companies 
averaged  11  percent  return  on  their 
total  capita  in  the  12  months  ending 
September  30.  1979.  In  that  same 
period,  elgb  :  major  oU  companies  aver- 
aged 13.1  p4  rcent  return  on  total  capi- 
tal. In  othei  words,  the  total  return  of 
the  oU  com  Mmies  barely  matched  the 
rate  of  infl  ition.  Out  of  their  return 
they  were  •  itting  aside  a  major  part  to 
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reinvest  in  the  business.  OU  sharehold- 
ers got  only  what  was  left.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  know  that  every  time  a 
shareholder  receives  $1  that  govern- 
ment through  taxes  gets  $12.  That  is 
$12  in  taxes  for  each  $1  in  dividends. 

It  is  time  for  the  majority  party  in 
this  House  to  recognize  the  harmful 
effects  that  their  policies  are  forcing 
on  our  n.S.  oil  companies.  Years  of 
price  control  and  heavy  taxes  have 
constricted  investment  in  domestic  oil 
production,  created  an  energy  crisis, 
enriched  foreign  OPEC  suppliers  of 
oil.  and  brought  a  financial  crisis  upon 
this  country. 

Our  country  has  too  much  govern- 
ment, more  regulations  than  we  need, 
and  more  taxes  being  passed  on  to  the 
people  than  they  can  afford  to  pay.« 
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SUPPORT  FOR  TUNISIA 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 282,  expressing  U.S.  support  for 
Tunisia.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
282,  introduced  on  February  20  by  14 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  including  Chairman  Za- 
BLOCKi,  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should 
take  concrete  steps  to  help  Tunisia 
meet  unprovoked  threats  to  its  free- 
dom and  security.  As  Members  of  the 
House  will  remember,  it  was  little  over 
1  month  ago,  on  January  27.  that  an 
armed  attack  against  the  Tunisian 
town  of  Gafsa  occurred.  The  at- 
tackers, whom  evidence  indicates  were 
inspired  and  perhaps  trained  by  the 
regime  of  Colonel  Qaddafi  in  Libya, 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to 
seize  Oafsa  and  rally  the  population 
tut>und  them.  I  believe  that  it  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  government  of  President 
Bourguiba  which  has  achieved  impres- 
sive progress  in  economic  growth  and 
equitable  distribution  of  economic 
benefits  for  the  people  of  Tunisia  that 
the  citizens  of  Gafsa  helped  to  repel 
the  attack  on  their  town. 

The  resolution  states  that  recent  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  stability  of 
Tunisia  constitute  a  serious  tlireat  to 
international  peace  and  security  and 
to  UJS.  national  security  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean  area.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  furnish  appropriate 
levels  of  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance to  Tunisia.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  we  have  already  responded  to 
the  threat  to  Tunisia  by  committing 
ourselves  to  supply  limited  numbers  of 
armored  personnel  carriers  tmd  heli- 
copters to  Tunisia.  I  would  also  ob- 
serve that  President  Carter,  aside 
from  m>proving  these  sales  to  Tunisia, 
met  with  President  Bourgulba's  son  3 
days  ago  and  said  on  that  occasion 
that  the  United  States  viewed  any 


threat  to  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Tunisia  with 
deep  concern.  This  resolution  will 
serve  as  a  proper  congressional  state- 
ment affirming  the  unity  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  our  support  for  Tuni- 
sia. 

Tunisia  is  a  nation  which  has  been  a 
good  friend  of  the  United  States  in  the 
North  African  region,  Tunisia  deserves 
our  strong  support,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  national  interests  but 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  Tunisian 
people  themselves.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  282.  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  also 
soon  pass  its  companion  resolution 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  78.« 


HANDGUN  MISUSE  CLAIMS  612 
LIVES  IN  JANUARY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  MASSACBTJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  4. 1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  January  1980.  612 
Americans  were  Idlled  by  handguns. 
This  figure  represents  a  compilation 
of  media  reported  handgun  deaths 
from  cities  and  towns  across  the 
Nation,  collected  by  Handgun  Control. 
Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  Gallup  poll  re- 
leased on  February  3  indicates  over- 
whelming support  for  new  handgun 
controls — even  among  gxm  owners. 
The  poll  found  that  75  percent  of  the 
electorate  wants  tougher  licensing 
laws,  including  65  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's gtm  owners. 

Over  30  Members  of  the  House  have 
cosponsored  the  Handgim  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1979  which  would  ban  the 
sale  of  Saturday  night  specials  and 
other  easily  concealable  handguns.  It 
would  require  greater  accountability 
by  handgun  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibiUty 
to  act  on  this  much  needed  and  de- 
sired legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Handgun  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1979  and  stop  the  handgun 
misuse  that  continues  to  claim  so 
many  lives.  The  handgun  body  count 
follows: 

Roll  op  Hahsgxth  Dead  Jahuart  1980 

ALABAMA  (11) 

Roy  Eugene  Bailey,  Hanceville:  WiUiam 
H.  Brown,  Roanoke;  Geneva  Clemons. 
Athens;  Daniel  Drumgood,  Tuscumbia;  Lila 
Hodges,  Binningham;  Michael  Johnson, 
Athens;  Hoyt  Lathan.  Joppa;  Glover 
Merriweatber,  Birmingham:  Bobby  Mitch- 
ell. Florence:  Eugene  Rao,  Mobile;  Archie 
Reese,  Birmingham;  Floy  Roberts,  Man 
Hill:  James  Roberta.  Mars  Hill:  MaybeUe 
Roberts.  BCara  Hill;  Ukle  Smith.  Roanoke: 
Linda  Specie.  MobQe;  Gerald  Speese, 
MobUe:  Leonard  Stafford,  MobUe;  Douglas 
Thompson.  MobOe;  Freddie  Thompson.  Bii^ 
mingham;  Mefl  Tldmore.  Dadeville:  and 
Charies  Vaughn.  P«aeh  Comer. 
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ASIZOHA  (■> 

David  Benzor.  Yuma;  Bobby  Curran. 
Phoenix;  Robert  Hunter,  Tucson;  David 
Mendivil.  Tempe;  Ernesto  Ruiz.  Yuma; 
Monse  Salano.  Phoenix;  Daniel  Taccit. 
Phoenix;  and  Unidentified  Male.  50,  Yuma. 

ARKANSAS  (Tt 

Jerald  Bell.  Tontitown;  Mildred  Ditlow. 
Little  Rock;  Helen  Green.  Pine  BluXf;  Kavin 
Johnson.  Little  Rock;  Mike  Sanders,  Stamp; 
James  Smith,  Mandeville;  and  Michael 
Trice.  Little  Rock. 

CALIPORNU  (9S) 

Arthur  Albidrez,  Riverside;  Paul  Ander- 
son, Long  Beach;  Randall  Andrews,  Eureka; 
Jimmy  Armijo.  Santa  Barbara;  Addie 
Ashley,  Los  Angeles;  Jerry  Bailey.  Sunland; 
Michael  Ballman,  Oceanside;  Masood  Barln. 
San  Diego;  Roy  Bracamone,  San  Jose;  John 
Brown.  Bakersfield;  Craig  Butler.  Haw- 
thorne; Arthur  Carmona,  Garden  Grove; 
Eamestine  Clevenger.  Soda  Springs;  Daniel 
Coalson.  Huntington  Beach:  Clista  Crews. 
San  Rafael;  Donald  Crews.  San  Rafael;  Ca- 
millo  Cuellar.  San  Bernardino;  James  Cur- 
mett,  Los  Angeles;  Edward  Dennick.  Yucca 
Valley;  and  James  Dowdy.  San  Francisco. 

Arturo  Duran,  San  Francisco;  Ramon 
Esparza.  Pomona;  Richard  Esquibel.  San 
Jose;  Jesus  E^strada.  Stockton;  Omelas  Es- 
trada. Inglewood;  James  Flenuning.  Palm 
Desert;  Joseph  Fortner,  Blythe;  Rodney 
Poster,  Sacramento;  Roy  Gaines.  Madera; 
Hortencia  Gallarado,  Oxnard;  Gary 
German.  Shasta  County;  Charles  Gilliam. 
Los  Angeles;  Humberto  Gonzales,  Los  Ange- 
les; Johmiy  Gonzales.  Sacramento;  Iris 
Hamilton,  Morongo  Valley;  Anthony  Her- 
nandez. Stockton;  Terrell  Huntley.  Jr.,  Los 
Angeles;  Gerald  Huth.  Paso  Robles:  Russell 
Johnson.  Inglewood;  and  Steven  Joses.  Nica- 
sio. 

James  Kunitz,  Sacramento;  Elsie  Lewis, 
Pittsburg;  Keith  Lewis.  Stockton;  Leland 
John  Lirette,  Jr.,  Sacramento;  John  Liscano. 
Pomona:  Anastacio  Lizarraga.  Bakersfield; 
Eriinda  Lizarraga,  Bakersfield;  Abraham 
Lopez,  Merced;  Kenton  Marlin.  San  Francis 
co;  Jack  Marquez,  San  Pedro;  Michael  Matt- 
.wn.  Pacifica;  Marina  Mayorga.  Inglewood; 
Larry  McGaughran.  San  Francisco;  Joseph 
McGuffie.  El  Cajon;  James  Mozuraitis,  Oak- 
land: Aaron  Nissenfeld,  San  Jose;  Salvador 
Ochoa,  Stockton;  Janice  Phillips.  Port 
Hueneme;  Robert  Pimental,  San  Dimas;  and 
Shirley  Plowright,  Hayward. 

Monico  Ramirez,  Los  Angeles;  Raymond 
Ramirez,  Monrovia:  John  Rehbock,  Atasca- 
dero;  Jose  Rondlnelll,  Los  Angeles;  Robert 
Sakane,  Hawthorne;  Esmail  Sanaipour,  San 
Diego;  Felipe  Sanchez,  Santa  Ana;  Joseph 
Sapp.  Oakland;  James  Scalph,  Ridgecrest; 
Saul  Self.  San  Francisco;  David  Shiloh,  San 
Francisco;  Darlene  Shipley,  Oakdale;  Vickie 
Jo  Sprague,  Wilmington;  Nicole  Starkes. 
San  Francisco;  William  Steele,  Long  Beach: 
Peggy  Trent,  Santa  Monica;  Konstantlnos 
Vagenas,  South  El  Monte;  Benjamin  Valdez, 
Moss  Landing;  WUllam  Vaughn,  San  Ber- 
nardino; and  Johimy  Ray  Vigil,  Colton. 

Francis  Volk.  Manteca;  Jlmmle  Washing- 
ton. Palo  Alto;  Harold  Weinberg.  Antelope 
Valley;  George  Williams,  San  Francisco; 
Larry  Williams,  Laurel  Canyon;  Raymond 
Wilson.  Lodi;  Wllda  Wilson,  Lodi;  Unidenti- 
fied male,  24.  Santa  Cruz;  Unidentified 
female,  San  Gabriel;  Unidentified  male.  San 
Gabriel;  Unidentified  male,  17,  Pasadena; 
Unidentified  male,  25.  Long  Beach;  Uniden- 
tified male,  22,  Los  Angeles;  Unidentified 
male.  San  Jose;  and  Unidentified  male,  20. 
Sacramento. 

COLOR.U>0  <14) 

Joseph  Burger,  Grand  Junction:  Johnny 
Carroch.  Poncha  Springs:  Paul  Chavarrla, 
Denver,  Douglas  Fairley.  Arvada;  James 
Roeln.  Lyons:  Robert  Livingston,  Denver: 
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David  MlUemon.  Buerut  Vista:  James 
Mountfort.  Monte  Vista;  PaiU  Olschefskl. 
Pueblo:  Glen  Pflug.  Woodland  Park;  Timo- 
thy Sheldon,  Bransoiu  Douglas  StamtHiugh, 
Montrose;  Joe  Stribling,  Denver  and  Stuart 
Watkins.  Denver. 

CONNBCTIC'UI   <Sl 

Diane  Flowers,  New  London;  Joseph  John- 
son, New  Haven;  Theodore  Schank.  Stam- 
ford; Unidentified  Male,  24.  Hartford:  and 
Unidentified  Male.  Hartford. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLOMBIA  ( 1 2  ■ 

Shawn  Better.  George  Coaxum.  William 
Devereaux.  Martin  Garcia.  Stanley  T.  Hall. 
Franklin  Hammond.  Mary  Jackson.  Carl  K. 
Lane,  Earl  Mathews,  Matilda  Nesbitt, 
Robert  Smith,  and  Richard  K.  Washington. 

PLOEIDA  <34l 

Albert  Badger.  Davie:  Pamela  Bailey, 
Miami:  Pedro  Cabejjon.  Miami;  Jean  Cap- 
pello.  Deerfleld  Beach;  Ray  Cardinas,  Vero 
Beach;  Roberto  Castro.  Belle  Glade:  Maria 
Elsa  Castro.  Belle  Glade;  Ramon  colmen- 
ares.  Miami;  Leon  Colson.  Oslo;  Peter 
Deluca,  Oakland  Park;  Enedino  Gallnda, 
Wahneta;  Clifford  Givens,  West  Palm 
Beach;  Randy  Hammons,  Bradenton;  Ira 
Holland.  Jacksonville;  Joseph  Jarret, 
Hudson;  James  Kearse.  Port  Myenc  James 
Lewis.  High  Springs;  Raul  Macho.  Miami: 
Norman  Martin,  -  Miami:  All  Mohabbat, 
Miami;  Delroy  Murray.  Miami;  Albert 
Sawyer.  Jacksonville;  Robert  Surgener, 
Deerfleld  Beach;  and  G.  Eugene  Woods.  Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

GEORGIA  <34l 

Samuel  Alexandria.  Atlanta;  Robert  Bell. 
Atlanta:  James  B.  Brown.  Jr.,  Chamblee; 
Agnes  Burnett,  Bnuiswicit;  Johnny  Cope- 
land,  Atlanta:  Fay  Garrison.  Atlanta: 
Joseph  Gibson.  Atlanta;  William  Ooulden. 
Atlanta;  Prank  Green.  Newnan;  James  L. 
Hancock,  Jr.,  Waynesboro;  Andrew  Heath. 
Cross  Green;  Jackie  Mayam.  East  Point; 
Clarence  McCormick,  Columbus;  William 
Pearce,  Savannah:  Gordon  Salters.  Augusta: 
Eddie  Smith.  Atlanta;  Patricia  Smith.  At- 
lanta; Azzie  Lee  Stanford,  Warrenton;  Jerry 
Taylor.  Haralson  County;  Clarence  Toombs. 
Broxton;  James  B.  Webster,  Jr..  Atlanta: 
Sherlyn  Whltener.  Dekalb  County;  Uniden- 
tified Male,  38.  Atlanta;  and  Unidentified 
Male,  25,  Coffee  County. 

HAWAn  (S> 

John  Carson.  Honolulu:  Carl  Greene. 
Honolulu;  Alexander  Kanehailua,  Nanakuli 
Billy  Jean  Puulei,  Wainiha;  and  Robert  Ste- 
phenson. South  Kona. 

ILLINOIS  llt> 

Linda  Carson,  Chicago:  Paul  Chamberlain. 
East  St.  Louis:  Victor  CresweU.  Chicago: 
Judy  Graan,  Chicago;  Andrew  Halliburton, 
Glencoe;  Tina  Hawkins,  Chicago;  Nathaniel 
Jackson,  East  St.  Louis:  Juan  Jimenez,  Chi- 
cago; Christine  Mroz,  Chicago;  Edward 
OMalley.  Chicago;  Aida  Pagan.  Chicago: 
William  Pagan,  Chicago;  Lee  Strong.  Chica- 
go; Ronald  Tumbough,  East  St.  Louis;  WQ- 
llam  Walker,  Jr..  East  St.  Louis:  Dennis 
Washington.  East  St.  Louis;  Audrey  Weath- 
ers, Chicago:  and  Frazier  Williams,  Chicago. 

INDIANA  (10) 

Larry  Brodie.  Indianapolis:  Kenneth 
Chambers.  Indianapolis;  Kelly  Clark.  Evans- 
vllle;  Frankle  Duncan.  Evansville;  Gregory 
Gilligan,  Evansville;  Lisa  GiUigan.  Evans- 
ville; Theresa  Gilligan.  Evansville;  Jerry 
Keyes,  South  Bend:  Joseph  Semala,  Bdichl- 
gan  City;  and  Walter  Trobaugh.  Indianapo- 
Ito. 

IOWA  <SI 

Helen  Bargenquast,  Boone;  Robert  Bar- 
genquast,  Boone;  Raymond  Keller,  Stock- 
port, Steven  Wellman.  CouncU  Bluffy  and 
Darnell  Williams,  Des  Moines, 
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KAWSAS  <•> 

Felix  Brooks,  Kansas  Citr.  Jose  Perez. 
Lewis:  Gayle  Slater.  Manhat,tan;  Anthony 
Spray  Wichita;  and  Mary  Walter,  Great 
Bend. 

KXirrucKT  (ii> 

Stanley  Allen.  Florence;  Pamela  Bartwur. 
Louisville;  Everette  Becknell.  Lexington; 
Claude  Canada,  NlcholasvUle;  Jesse  Cole- 
man. Cynthlana:  Lonnle  Hensley,  Corbln: 
Rick  Allen  Johns,  Covington;  Timothy 
Mains,  Covington;  Raymond  Marable.  Rus- 
seUvUle;  Ret>ecca  O'Heam.  Richmond;  and 
James  Ohler.  London. 

LOCISIAMA  <a4) 

Webster  Antolne,  Jr..  New  Orleans:  Clif- 
ford Arcbilia.  Lake  Charies:  Joel  Bias,  New 
Orleans:  Albert  Causey,  Monroe;  Larice 
Causey,  Monroe:  Madelyn  Flaming.  New  Or' 
leans;  Harold  Frank.  New  Orleans;  John 
Hurst,  Chalmette.  Joe  Jackson.  New  Or- 
leans; Marguerite  Jackson:  DorseyvUle;  Be- 
atrice King.  SUdell:  Reginald  Lucas.  New 
Orleans:  Jeanne  Maitan.  New  Orleans:  Ter- 
rill  Martin.  New  Orieans;  Robert  MoOulre, 
Gretna;  Ackman  Poche.  Baton  Rouge;  Hilda 
Poche,  Baton  Rouge;  Kevin  PoUard.  New 
Orleans;  Roxanne  Sebastlne,  Opelousas; 
Kenneth  Septh.  New  Orleans:  Reginald 
Simon.  Scotlandville;  Freddie  ,  Singleton. 
Pine  Island;  John  Sullivan.  New  Orleans; 
and  Joseph  Tyler,  SlideU. 

MABTIAHD  (11) 

Sammy  Furr.  Baltimore;  Raymond 
Hudson.  Baltimore;  Kenneth  Jackson.  Balti- 
more: Robert  Jones.  Jr..  Baltimore;  Zelda 
Kay  Jones.  Baltimore;  All>ert  Kahl.  Balti- 
more; Lester  King,  Baltimore:  Gary  Miles, 
Baltimore;  Nicholas  Moneymaker,  Balti- 
more: Hubert  Pryor,  Cambridge;  and  Cheryl 
Ann  Tindall.  Siloam. 

MASSACROSBTTS  <CI 

Patricia  Collnl.  Maiden:  Mary  Cordeiro. 
Rehoboth;  James  DiGiovanni.  Maiden:  Ste- 
phen Hughes,  Boston;  John  H.  Ryan, 
Boston;    and   Salvatore   Spertinga,    Somer- 

vllle. 

MICHIGAN  <13) 

Edward  Arnold.  Detroit;  WiUiam  Bennett, 
Detroit;  Kitty  Brooks,  Detroit;  Ernest 
Brown,  in.  Detroit:  Clarence  Castelow.  De- 
troit; Jim  Crowley,  Jackson;  Barbara  J. 
Davis.  Grand  Rapids:  Mary  Kathleen  Mac- 
zuga.  Warren;  Fred  Mead.  Grand  Rapids; 
Raymond  Reece.  Pontlac;  Lela  BeUe  Shy. 
Detroit;  Unidentified  male.  26.  Saginaw:  and 
Unidentified  male.  36,  Saginaw. 
MiNinsorA  (s> 

Kenneth  Bakken,  Wayzata:  Linda  Cole- 
man. Minneapolis:  Thomas  Luger.  St.  Paul; 
Harold  Robinson.  Henderson;  and  Dallas 
Wildey.  Minneapolis. 

Mississim  <4> 

Arthur  Ray  Butler,  Jr.,  Petol;  Waliei 
Eugene  Hall.  luka;  John  Latham.  Winona: 
and  Suzanne  Latham.  Winona. 

MISSOURI  *1SI 

Tammy  Lynn  Blankenshlp.  St.  Robert: 
Cleo  Margaret  Breen.  Versailles:  A.  J.  Bur- 
nett. St.  Louis;  Mavis  Coney,  St.  Louis:  Billy 
Ray  Francis,  Waynesville;  Loma  Sue  Guess. 
St.  Joseph:  Ebony  Hinton.  St.  Louis;  Cyn- 
thia Howe,  Kansas  City;  Larry  Jones,  St. 
Louis:  Alfred  Mayes,  St.  Louis:  Larry  NeaL 
St.  Louis:  Robert  Parsons,  Mitchell:  Nathan- 
iel Sledge,  St.  Louis;  Olivia  Stegall,  Rock 
Hill;  Michael  Taylor.  Rock  HUl;  Tamerla 
Waltrip,  ^ringfield:  Unidentified  male.  20s, 
St.  Louis:  and  Unidentified  male,  20,  St. 
Joseph. 

RBVADA  <11) 

Ralph  BaUle.  Reno:  John  Douglas  BeU. 
Las  Vegas:  Eduardo  Domingues,  Reno; 
Robert  Ragg.  Mason  VaUer.  Gregory  Lsmb^ 
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Las  Vegas; 
McHoy.  Las 
Las    Vegas; 
Vivian  Wilson 
Sparks. 


Criig  McClean.  Reno;  Anthony 

V>gas:  Deborah  Ann  Schlecht, 

I^ndy    Wheeler,    Hawthorne; 

Reno;  and  Stephen  Young, 


Cecil  Coates 
ley.  Newark; 
main.    North 
Bergen; 
Reyes,  Jersey 
City:  and  Craii 


Jick 


Thonas 


ITEW  JOtSKT  (ftl 

Jr.,  Newark:  Rayfield  Cone- 
Gainer,  Newark:  Mr.  Ger- 
Bergen;    Patty    Hex.    North 
Jeffers,  Newark:  Lourdes 
City;  Dda  Rodriguez,  Jersey 
Stevens,  Newark. 


l-EW  MEXICO  <13l 


Carol  Giibeqt, 
Albuquerque: 
Wayne 

koumeiis,   Alb|iquerque: 
Albuquerque: 
que:  David 
Jr.,  Carlsbad 
lino  Valdez. 
and  Delores  V 


Los  Lunas:  Noel  Johnson, 

Senn  Johnson,  Albuquerque: 

Tucumcari;  Steven  Kour- 

Ronnle   Martinez. 

]  iarbara  McMuUan,  Albuquer- 

Vaughn:  Rudy  Sanchez. 

Julian  Uvalle,  Clovis;  Ttanqui- 

Rpswell;  Joe  Vallejos,  Roswell: 

Albuquerque. 


Know!  s, 


ITEW  YORK  (32) 


Alcmtara, 


Cade, 


Lcpez. 


Aquiles 
Benton.  •  Ellen^ille: 
ville:  Wilfred 
Brooklyn:  Mar(o 
minez.  New 
Lisa  Johnson, 
York;   Luis 
nino.  Queens; 
Raul  Martlnes , 
Bronx:  Ada 
lerson.  New  Tlork: 
John  Ramsdei . 
Peukskill:  Cec|l 
Soucht.  New 
York;  Otis 
Queens:  Bridget 
Wei,  New  Yor^; 
lyn;   U 

York;  Unidentified 
Unidentified 
Unidentified 


Tlidale, 


Walter 
Cotton.     Jr 
Currin.  Oxfon 
James  Parrar, 
sonville; 
County:  Selby 
ret  Kendall 
ston;     Claudii 
Dwayne   Riley 
Winston-Salen ; 
Richard 
Durham:  and 


Rolert 


I  Steph  ;ns 


Rob«>rta  Kya  irnne. 


David   Adamt, 
Alcox,   Oak 
Hampton; 
Lowrei 

cinnati:  Mark 
Smith 
field;  and 


Hll. 


Cleveli  ind; 


John  Abbitt 
nett.  Tulsa:  R(  uben 
Pexiro.  Oklahoma 
Idabel:  James 
Chris  Mills,  Ailadarko; 
tang;  Ernest  E  irl 
Moore.   Musta  ng; 
Robert  Wayn« 
Oklahoma  Cit  r 
Terry  Williani  s, 
fied  Male.  Okl  ihoma 
Male.  Oklahor  la 


New    York:    Mabel 
Arthur  Benton,  Ellen- 
Brooklyn;  Ramon  Denis, 
Gerabelt,  Brooklyn:  Joe  Ji- 
Ydrk;  Baby  Johnson.  Brooklyn: 
Brooklyn:  Kam  Piu  Liu,  New 
Bronx:  Salvatore  Man- 
Isidore  Martinez,  New  York; 
Brooklyn:  Danny  McGhee, 
M^Kinley.  EUenville;  Tom  Pat- 
Isaac  Rackley,  Queens: 
Eastchesten  Donald  Reilly, 
Sledge,  New  York;  Albert 
^  ork;  Kenneth  Steward,  New- 
Brooklyn;  Loir  Ubinas, 
Walsh,  Garrison;  Man  Sze 
Unidentified  Male,  Brook- 
1   Chinese  Male.   34,   New 
Chinese  Male.  Brookljm; 
ese  Male,  Brooklyn:  and 
39,  New  York. 


(  hlne 
Vale. 


NO  tTB  C/UiOLINA  (171 


Ba  ringer. 


Charlotte;      Henry 
Durham:     George     Samuel 
:  Vance  E\'ans,  Jr.,  Durham; 
[Charlotte;  Joe  Ginyard.  Jack- 
Hernandez.      Johnston 
Jones.  Elizabeth  City;  Marga- 
Albermarle;  Moses  Porter.  Kin- 
Priester.     Columbia:     W. 
Stem:  Timicca  Rosemond. 
:  Michelle  Shipman,  Canton: 
.  Durham;  Samuel  Stubbs. 
^irguiia  Wood,  Durham. 
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OHIO  (10> 

Jackson  Township;  David 

Kenneth  Bradley,  North 

Lorhie  Carmon.  Columbus:  Betty 

Coluir  bus:  Shannon  Maloney.  Cin- 

Patterson,  Columbus:  Carrie 

Charles  Smith,  Spring- 

Feli(|a  Thompkins,  Cleveland. 


QKLAHOItA  (17) 


Oklahoma  City;  Leroy  Bar- 
Farmer,  Idabel:  Barney 
City;  Henry  Lee  Johnson, 
Everett  Kerr.  Jr.,  Bethany; 
Barbara  Moore.  Mus- 
Moore,  Mustang;  Ernest  L. 
Lenell   Reynolds,    Boley: 
Sims,  Ada;  Debra  Sweigart, 
;  Loren  Tevebaugh,  Nowata; 
Oklahoma  City;  Unidenti- 
City;  and  Unidentified 
City. 


OREGON  (7) 

Shane  Earl  Agee,  Alfalfa:  Robert  Baca, 
Portland:  My<  ng  Su  Cho,  Portland:  Julia 
Ann  Chen.  Poftland:  Robert  Ooss,  Florence: 
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James   Edward   Thompson.    Portland:    and 
Jeffrey  Wayne  Ward.  Culver. 

PKNllSYLVAinA  (101 

Samuel  Andrews.  Pittsburgh;  Matthew 
DurUn,  Philadelphia:  Leonard  Clifford 
Miller.  Apollo:  Marlene  Newcomer.  Fayette 
County;  Rosario  Rio  de  Maio.  Morrisville; 
Baby  Girl  Ware,  Pittsburgh:  Fred  Ware, 
Pittsburgh;  Kimberly  Ware,  Pittsburgh: 
William  Washington,  Philadelphia:  and  Al- 
fonzo  Westbrook,  Philadelphia. 

SOirrH  CAROUNA  (8> 

Geraldine  Andrews,  Inman;  Gordon 
Ausley,  Greenville:  Wade  Delano  Clark, 
Jonesville;  Wesley  Conwell,  Myrtle  Beach: 
Ralph  A.  Greene,  Spartanburg:  Paul  Jones, 
Greenville;  Marvin  Smith,  Greenville:  and 
Ronnie  Randy  Smith.  Hartsville. 

TENNESSEE  (31) 

George  Alexander.  Memphis:  Margie  Bar- 
rett. Lebanon;  James  Beasley.  Oak  Ridge: 
Jimmy  Phillip  Blair,  Knox\-ille:  Hoyle 
Bowman.  Elizabethton:  Norman  Budoff. 
Memphis:  Brian  Colegrove.  Natchez  Trace; 
Tommy  Couch.  McEtonald;  Jerry  Deberry. 
Savannah;  Joyce  Shutt  Dendy.  Savannah: 
Curtis  Deese.  Nashville:  Leon  Goss  Pinley, 
Maryville;  Mike  L.  Gibson.  Martin:  Herbert 
Good,  Jr.,  Blountville:  David  Gladden,  Chat- 
tanooga: John  T.  Hargis.  Gallatin:  Thomas 
James.  Memphis:  Jim  Edna  Jordan.  Mem- 
phis: James  Lossis,  Kingsport;  Andrew 
Martin,  Great  Smoky  Mts.  National  Park; 
William  McKnight,  Nashville:  Harry 
McMenemy,  Memphis:  Freddie  Merriman, 
Spencer:  Eugene  Mitchell,  Memphis;  Jimmy 
Lee  Sanders,  Chattanooga:  Paul  Smith, 
Athens;  John  Raymon  Sproul,  Memphis; 
Gary  Gene  Walker,  Altamont;  Gary  Calvin 
Wcxxls,  Memphis:  Unidentified  Male,  Mem- 
phis; and  Unidentified  male,  Memphis. 

TEXAS  (70) 

Gilbert  Alaman,  Dallas:  Earl  Allen,  Hous- 
ton: Dorothy  Arriola,  Nacogdoches:  George 
Arriola.  Nacogdoches:  Jesus  Astorga,  El 
Paso:  Gene  Baize,  Alvin;  Wanda  Baize. 
Alvin;  Jesud  Balderas.  Laredo;  Fred  Booth, 
Harlingen:  Franclne  Bush,  El  Paso;  Juan 
Carreon,  Seminole;  David  Castor,  Arlington; 
Epigmenio  Castro,  Matamoros;  Bessie  Davis. 
Dallas;  Benny  de  la  Ros,  San  Antonio; 
Alvin  T.  Domel.  Georgetown:  Jo  Lynne 
Dyke.  Austin:  Ronald  Ellis,  Travis  Coimty; 
Walter  Fenix,  La  Grange:  Kelvin  Franks, 
Greenville. 

Candelario  Garcift,  Dallas:  Joseph  Robert 
Gamer,  Stockdale:  Patsy  Gamer,  Stockdale; 
Travis  Gamer,  Stockdale;  Brigette  Gaskill, 
El  Paso;  Mario  Guerrero,  Groves:  Totibio 
Hernandez,  Houston:  Justice  Lee  Jones, 
WACO:  Aniceto  Loredo,  Matamoros;  Guil- 
lermo  Loredo,  Matamoros;  Michael  Miller, 
Garland;  Steve  Montano.  El  Paso;  Freddie 
Nixon,  Dallas;  James  O'Brien.  Texas  City; 
Murray  Oldham.  Athens;  Danny  Pittman. 
Watauga;  Larry  Plunk.  Angleton;  Emmer 
Poke.  Grand  Prairie;  Charles  Puckett,  Pasa- 
dena: Judith  Puckett,  Pasadena;  Peliciano 
Ramirez,  Matamoros:  Hector  Rincon,  Hous- 
ton: Jose  Rios,  Port  Worth;  Fabian  Rodri- 
guez, Areola;  and  Roderick  Russell,  Kilgore. 

Alvaro  Saenz,  Houston:  Frank  Sandiford, 
Houston;  Robert  Scott,  Galveston;  Tommy 
Lee  Scott,  Dallas;  Shirley  Sessums,  Overton: 
Walter  Sessums,  Jr.,  Overton:  Thomas 
Shaw,  III.,  San  Antonio;  Kenny  Ray  Short, 
Palestine:  Dennis  Smith,  Pampa:  Nathaniel 
Smitherman,  Haltom;  Roger  Lynn  Stone, 
Waco:  Louis  Tarrant,  III,  El  Paso;  Ricky 
Turner,  Terrell:  Jose  Angel  Vargas,  Dallas; 
Jose  Angel  Villanueva,'  Austin;  Harry 
Hartwell  Wade,  III,  Fort  Worth:  Herbert 
Williams,  San  Antonio;  Mattie  Wilson,  Ter- 
rell; Joe  Lee  Wishert,  Levelland;  Shannon 
Withers.  El  Paso;  Susan  Lynn  Wolfe. 
Austin;    C.'J.   Young,   Callinsville:    David 
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Zuber,  Hurst:  Andres  Zuniga.  Matamoros; 
and  Unidentified  Male.  30S,  Travis  County. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  (2) 

Caryl  Baringer  and  Richard  Baringer, 

VIRGINIA  (9) 

Frederick  Burhans.  Fairfax:  James 
Bumes,  Charlottesville;  Darryl  Carter, 
Orange:  E.  Douglas  Chumney.  Blackstone; 
Hopkins  Dicks.  Sr..  Richmond;  Barbara  Dil- 
lard.  Richmond:  Robert  L.  Harris,  Rich- 
mond; Clayton  Jenkins.  Jr.,  Gloucester;  and 
William  Sitko.  Fairfax. 

WASHINGTON  (9) 

Randy  Bailey,  Spokane;  Joseph  D.  Burr. 
Seattle;  Audrey  Lucille  Ellis,  Tacoma;  Leon- 
ard Evans,  Seattle:  Harry  Gee,  Seattle:  Wil- 
liam Heeb,  Tacoma;  Marilyn  lachini.  Wen- 
atchee;  Larry  Jackson.  Tacoma;  and  Dianne 
Saathoff ,  Silverdale. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (II 

Eddie  Jude,  East  Kermit. 

WISCONSIN  (6) 

Diane  Benson,  Franklin;  Dennis  Couillard. 
Kenosha;  Charles  Harmon,  Milwaukee; 
Steven  Mathews  Franklin;  Kevin  Sanden, 
Buffalo  County:  and  Lucretia  Tate,  Milwau- 
kee. 

WYOMING  (3) 

Celestine  Allen,  Rock  Springs;  Douglas 
McCarver,  Glendo;  and  Rudohof  Melendrez, 
Rock  Springs.* 


THE  $341  MILLION  THROWAWAY 
BILL 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1980 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  my  congressional  district  there 
stands  a  $341  million  project  which,  at 
this  writing,  is  little  more  than  a  white 
elephant.  In  fact,  the  impotent  status 
of  that  project  has  been  noticed  with 
frustration  by  many  besides  myself, 
including  the  editors  of  the  Stockton 
Rfecord.  I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to 
share  the  Record's  editorial  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  New  Melones  Dam  is  the  proj- 
ect in  question.  Legislation  is  now 
pending  before  this  House  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  dam  from  deli- 
vering the  inherent  benefits  for  which 
it  was  constructed. 

First  authorized  in  1944  as  part  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act,  and  authorized 
again  in  1962  to  expand  the  dam's 
beneficial  role,  the  project  is  now  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $341  million.  Ironi- 
cally, the  destructive  and  disastrous 
flooding  which  recently  occurred  in 
the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  Delta 
area  dramatically  underlined  the  im- 
perative need  for  the  dam's  original 
purpose:  flood  control.  However,  New 
Melones  is  capable  of  many  additional 
benefits:  clean  and  cheap  hydroelec- 
tric power  at  a  time  when  energy  is 
scarce,  for  one.  If  will  also  provide  irri- 
gation water  supplie»  to  agricultural 
lands,  recreational  opportunities,  and 
the  enhancement  of  fishery  runs.  Fi- 
nally, many  downstream  areas  are 
water-short,  and  would  welcome  the 
extra  flows  made  possible  by  a  full 
New  Melones  Reservoir. 
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However,  the  benefits  of  flood  con- 
trol and  irrigation,  of  energy  and  rec- 
reation, may  never  by  realized  because 
of  H.R.  4223.  That  legislation  would 
include  the  9-mile  white  water  stretch 
behind  the  dam  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  bill  is  an 
outgrowth  of  rafting  enthusiasts  who 
feel  it  is  more  important  to  protect 
their  exclusive  boating  activities  than 
it  is  to  permit  this  multimillion  project 
to  fulfill  congressional  Intent,  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  at- 
tached editorial,  and  to  join  the 
author,  as  well  as  myself,  in  asking  if 
New  Melones  benefits  should  be 
"thrown  out  with  the  rafting  water."  I 
also  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
vigorous  opposition  to  H.R.  4223. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Stockton  Record.  Feb.  20. 1980] 

The  $341  Million  Thhowaway  Bill 
A  Congress  Increasingly  known  for  its  spe- 
cial Interest  view  of  government  is  contem- 
plating^ a  way  to  lead  this  region  down  the 
river  in  a  commercial  raft. 

Paddling  this  one  in  the  spirit  of  popular 
envlronmentalisms  is  sponsor  Rep.  Don  Ed- 
wards, D-San  Jose.  His  misguided  measure 
would  put  a  section  of  the  Stanislaus  River 
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into  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and 
turn  the  $341  million  New  Melones  Dam 
into  a  proverbial  white  elephant. 

After  languishing  In  committee  for  almost 
a  year,  Edwards'  H.R.  4223  is  set  for  bear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  From  the  prometheair 
height  of  Washington,  members  playing  the 
game  of  mutual  back-scratching  in  an  elec- 
tion year  will  decide  whether  to  kill  a  hy- 
droelectric plant  that  could  save  780,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  year  and  provide  flood  con 
trol  for  more  than  35,000  developed  acres  of 
farmland. 

It  could  all  happen  if  HJl.  4223  Is  ap- 
proved. The  law  would  prohibit  filling  New 
Melones  beyond  808  feet.  Above  that  level,  a 
nine-mile  stretch  of  white  water  would  have 
to  give  way  to  progress. 

What  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  absurd  piece 
-of  legislation  is  special  interest  politics 
abused  to  selfish  purpose.  H.R.  4223  takes 
Its  root  from  Friends  of  the  River,  the  vocal 
group  of  white  water  enthusiasts,  some  of 
whom  make  their  living  off  rafting  parties. 
Claiming  "unique  geological,  scenic,  esthet- 
ic, historical,  archeological,  scientific,  wild- 
life and  recreational  values  of  the  river  . . ." 
the  bill  would  prohibit  inundating  nine 
miles  of  the  Upper  Stanislaus  from  Parrotts 
Ferry  Bridge  to  Camp  Nine. 

We  believe  that  Edwards  and  11  other 
California  congressmen  support  the  bill  out 
of  misguided  servitude  to  a  self -proclaimed 
environmental  viewpoint.  But  examination 
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of  the  facts  showa  that  real  environmental 
consciousness  stands  on  the  side  of  New  Me- 
lones, whose  full  functioning  would  help 
save  salmon,  increase  recreation  in  beautifiil 
mountain  backwaters,  protect  farmland 
below  the  dam  and  supplant  oil-based 
energy. 

Consider  what  will  be  lost  if  Congress  de- 
cides to  throw  the  New  Melones'  benefits 
out  with  the  rafting  water 

Electrical  generating  capacity  of  400  mU- 
llon  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity— enough  to 
supply  200,000  people  or  a  city  the  size  of 
Stockton.  That  translates  into  780.000  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil  a  year. 

Improved  water  quality  in  the  lower  Stan- 
islaus and  downstream  Delta  areas  when 
river  flows  slow  down  in  the  summer. 

A  chance  to  restore  salmon  runs  up  the 
Tuolumne  and  Merced  Rivers. 

H.R.  4223  represents  the  rafters'  last  ditch 
attempt  to  get  from  Congress  what  Califor- 
nia voters  rejected  in  Prop.  17  in  1974,  what 
the  state  legislature  rejected  18  months 
later,  and  what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
concluded  lacked  even  the  merits  required 
for  an  environmental  impact  statement. 

Any  Congressman— particulary  those  out- 
side the  region  who  have  little  understand- 
ing of  the  issue— should  take  a  long  look  at 
the  facts  behind  this  boondoggle  bill  before 
he  votes.  Because  support  for  H.R.  4223 
should  leave  any  legislator  at  election  time 
up  a  creek  without  a  paddle.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
the  recess,  and  was  called 
on.  Paul  E.  Tsohgas,  a  Sen- 
State  of  Massachusetts. 


OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DElfr  PRO  TEMPORE 

PRES  [DING 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 
a  communication  to  the 
the  President  pro  tempore 


r(ad 


The 
will  please 
Senate  from 
(Mr.  Magntt!  on) 

The  assist]  nt  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  let^r: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Fkssisent  pbo  tempobe. 
Wo  Hington,  D.C.,  March  5,  1980. 


I  irovlslons  of  rule  I.  section  3. 

Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 

1  [onorable  Paitl  E.  Tsongas,   a 

ihe  State  of  Massachusetts,  to 

(%ities  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 


TSON(  jAS  thereupon  assumed  the 
Actfig  President  pro  tempore. 


OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
he  previous  order,  the  ma- 
the  Senator  from   West 
recognized. 


I  HE  JOURNAL 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  the  Jour- 

I*-oceedings  be  approved  to 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRATXR 

ilaln,  the  Reverend  Edward 
DJD.,  offered  the  following 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  some  s(>ecial  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators,  then  I  hope  that 
we  could  proceed  to  take  up  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  asked  to  be 
notified  when  the  Senator  makes  that 
motion.  Would  the  Senator  give  us  the 
courtesy  of  allowing  me  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  in  the  Cham- 
ber so  he  might  address  his  point  of  view? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 
COMPROMISE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  energy  con- 
ferences are  going  forward  and  that 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  bills  that 
are  in  conference.  The  House  and  Senate 
leadership  have  been  pressing  for  expedi- 
tious action  on  those  bills  that  are  in  con- 
ference. They  have  been  in  conference 
now  since  last  fall  and,  as  the  country 
seeks  to  deal  with  the  energy  problem 
and  the  problem  of  inflation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  centerpiece  of  this  effort 
must  rest  with  the  bills  that  have  already 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  and  that  are 
in  conference. 

Last  week,  the  conferees  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise which  will  pave  the  way  for  final 
passage  of  this  legislation,  hopefully,  this 
month.  Under  the  compromise,  the  tax 
will  raise  revenues  of  $227.7  billion  from 
oil  producers  over  the  next  11  years.  The 
money  will  be  used  to  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  expenditures  on  new 
energy  production,  aid  to  the  poor,  mass 
transit,  and,  pmssibly,  a  major  general  tax 
cut  to  individuals  and  businesses,  If  cir- 
cumstances indicate  that  there  should  be 
a  tax  cut. 

This  is  the  type  of  responsible  and 
balanced  approach  which  was  hoped  for. 
The  conferees  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  accomplishment. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  one  of  the 
three  legislative  pillars  which  will  estab- 
lish the  foundation  for  our  efforts  to 
achieve  energy  security.  The  decontrol 
of  domestic  oil  prices  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  increased  production,  while 
the  revenues  raised  by  the  tax  will  be 
applied  to  urgent  public  needs.  The  com- 
promise bill  is  fair  to  the  oil  companies, 


but  most  of  all,  it  is  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

DifBcult  and  complex  issues  were  con- 
sidered by  the  conferees.  The  agreement 
was  achieved  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the 
best  spirit  of  legislative  compromise.  I  es- 
peciaUy  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Long,  who 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. His  leadership  and  expertise  guided 
the  deliberations  of  the  conferees  to  a 
successful  conclusion  of  this  lengthy 
process. 

The  windfall  tax  conference  report 
should  move  quickly  through  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  There  has  been  extended 
discussion  of  these  issues  over  the  many 
months  of  committee  and  floor  debate. 
The  conferees  have  once  again  weighed 
the  concerns  of  the  oil  producers  against 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  and 
have  developed  legislation  which  is  at 
once  good  energy  policy  as  well  as  wise 
public  policy.  It  is  time  for  this  bill 
to  become  law.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues, 
both  in  this  body  and  the  other  body, 
will  act  decisively  on  this  measure,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

I  again  express  the  hope  that  our  Sen- 
ate conferees,  who  have  been  working 
diligently  with  dedication  to  move  the 
other  two  energy  bills  through  the  con- 
ferences, will  continue  to  press  for  early 
action  in  those  conferences. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNTnON  OF  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  good 
friend  the  majority  leader,  there  was  a 
request  that  we  obtain  a  period  of  1  hour 
for  this  morning.  Instead  of  doing  that, 
we  have  a  series  of  special  orders.  I 
would  ask  if  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion if  we  could  have  that  time  allocated 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Roth,  who  will  yield  to  Senators  as  they 
come  in  during  the  period  of  the  hour  to 
express  their  views  about  the  subject.  I 
note  that  there  is  a  half  hour  to  be  used. 
Would  there  be  any  objection  if  we  now 
make  the  full  hour  available  to  Senator 
Roth  for  the  purpose  of  allocation  of 
the  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader,  that  the  time  that 
was  allocated  to  the  first  four  Senators 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


be  yielded  on  their  behalf  to  Mr.  Roth 
to  allocate  as  he  so  desires.  This  will 
leave  the  two  orders  for  Mr.  Muskie  and 
myself  as  previously  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  If  not.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  Mr.  Roth 
also. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
both  to  the  majority  leader  and  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  for  the  assistance 
they  have  given  me  in  assuring  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  act  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  on  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  will  come 
before  the  Congress  this  year.  That  ques- 
tion is  the  size  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Admittedly,  we  are  taking  a  most  un- 
usual approach,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  these  are  most 
unusual  circumstances.  Today,  the 
United  States  faces  a  real  national  emer- 
gency. I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
perhaps  not  since  the  1930's  has  this  Na- 
tion faced  such  a  serious  situation,  both 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  economy 
and  in  the  international  arena. 

Consequently,  it  is  important  that 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  in  particular, 
provide  strong  leadership,  because  that 
is  what  the  American  people  back  home 
are  looking  for. 

Never  has  there  been  higher  anxiety 
about  the  future,  about  inflaticm,  about 
job  security.  For  the  very  first  time  in 
many,  many  years  the  American  people 
have  been  told  that  they  face  a  future  of 
downward  mobility. 

The  American  dream  of  owning  a 
home,  educating  a  child,  and  upward  mo- 
bility is  being  interrupted  by  the  night- 
mare of  recession,  iriflation,  and  high 
taxes.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  coun- 
try is  indeed  experiencing  a  crisis  in  con- 
fidence. 

All  one  has  to  do,  Mr.-  President,  is  to 
look  through  the  papers,  the  magazines, 
or  watch  TV  to  know  the  great  concern 
the  American  people  have  as  to  where 
we  are  going. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  a  few  days 
ago  the  Washington  Post  said,  "Inflation 
fills  the  air  with  a  whiff  of  panic." 

Tom  Wicker,  in  a  column  some  weeks 
ago,  said,  "It  is  a  time  for  action." 

The  Washington  Post,  on  February  24, 
said.  "Radical  inflation  steps  lu-ged. 
Economists  voice  despair." 

Another  newspaper,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  talks  about  "Lajring  in- 
flation at  Grovemment's  door." 

Newsweek,  in  a  recent  column,  said,  "Is 
U.S.  inflation  out  of  control?" 


Mr.  President,  what  is  most  disturb- 
ing is  that  throughout  this  country  there 
is  what  has  been  termed  by  the  econo- 
mist, Mr.  Samuelson,  a  whiff  of  panic. 
The  situation  is  going  to  grow  worse.  It 
is  going  to  grow  to  serious  heights  unless 
somewhere,  somehow,  this  Government 
shows  that  it  has  the  courage,  the  will, 
and  the  intelligence  to  come  up  with  a 
program  to  do  something  about  inflation 
and  the  economy. 

As  I  said,  we  have  an  extraordinary 
problem,  and  it  indeed  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary response.  We  caimot  simply 
have  business  as  usual.  Somehow  this 
Government  has  to  act,  not  just  react. 
This  Government  has  to  show  that  it  has 
the  strategy,  that  it  is  not  just  peptics  as 
usual.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
being  an  election  year,  a  Presidential 
campaign  year,  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  take  the  tough  steps  that  are 
going  to  have  to  be  taken.  But  we  have 
no  choice.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  do 
what  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  nmaway  in- 
flation. The  Federal  Govemmwit  re- 
cently reported  that  it  was  roughly  18 
percent  in  January.  The  serious  prob- 
lem is,  how  are  we  going  to  overcome  the 
psychology  of  continued  inflation  and 
bring  it  down  to  controllable  limits? 

Eighteen  percent  inflation  is  eroding, 
eating  away,  the  morale  of  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  an  18-percent  inflation  rate  means 
for  the  typical  American  family  of  four, 
which  has  roughly,  according  to  Federal 
figures,  an  income  of  $20,000.  With  18- 
percent  inflation,  this  family  is  losing 
in  purchasing  power  something  like  $300 
a  month.  Frankly,  they  are  already  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  making  ends  meet.  They 
are  not  able  to  buy  some  of  the  luxuries 
that  they  have  grown  accustomed  to 
in  the  past,  because  their  hard-earned 
dollars  have  to  be  used  to  buy  food,  fuel, 
and  other  necessities.  The  cost  of  energy 
has  soared;  the  problem  of  keeping  a 
house  or  apartment  warm,  has  become 
extraordinarily  serious. 

People  are  cutting  back  on  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  them  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  inflation.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
working.  In  many  cases,  wives  originally 
went  to  work  to  maintain  their  upward 
mobility,  to  buy  a  few  of  the  luxxiries  of 
life  that  they  wanted,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college.  But  now,  the  struggle  is 
to  just  keep  even.  They  are  finding  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  buy  the  essentials 
of  life. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  inflation,  we 
have  increasing  unemployment,  liaxis 
people  are  not  even  fortimate  enough 
to  have  a  job.  The  administration,  for 
example,  has  indicated  that  unemploy- 
ment could  rise  as  high  as  7.5  percent 
this  year.  That  means  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  will  be  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  the  Senate, 
must  act  and  must  act  now.  It  must  take 
the  first  step  in  the  long  struggle  to  get 
something  done  with  this  economy — and 
I  am  talking  not  only  about  combating 
inflation,  not  only  about  halting  imem- 


ployment,  but  embarking  upon  a  pro- 
gram that  means  hope  and  pnunise  for 
the  future,  that  will  move  us  out  of  this 
deteriorating  ec(Miomic  situation  to  a 
position  where,  once  again,  our  economy 
will  be  growing  without  inflation,  provid- 
ing jobs  for  the  young,  those  who  are 
graduating  frmn  school  and  coming  into 
the  mainstream  of  life.  This  means  that 
we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  strategy, 
some  kind  of  plan  of  action. 

I  would  be  less  than  hmest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  said  that  I  was  not  deeply 
shocked  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  this  administration  has  no 
plan  of  action  to  attack  our  soaring  in- 
flation. As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  there 
is  a  growing  ccHisensus  among  econo- 
mists, both  liberals  and  conservatives, 
that  the  first  step — and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize only  the  flrst  step — is  to  put  a 
lid  on  Federal  spending.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  45  Members  of  the  Senate, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have 
sponsored  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion to  put  a  limit  on  FMeral  spending 
at  21  percent  of  GNP.  If  we  do  not  take 
action  on  that.  Federal  spending  in  the 
coming  year  will  soar  to  one  of  the  high- 
est levels  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  that  includes  the  war  years,  when 
we  were  fighting  a  major  world  war. 
Roughly  22.4  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  country  would  be 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  might,  of  course,  point  out  that  we 
are  not  only  talking  about  Federal  spend- 
ing, but  we  also  have  record  high  State 
and  local  expenditures,  so  that  a  very 
major  porticHi  of  the  gross  national 
product  is  being  spent  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that,  when  I  be- 
gan my  remarks,  I  said  I  was  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Muskie,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  imanimously 
agreed  to  a  request  that  there  be  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  my  resolution  to  limit 
spending  to  21  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant clear-cut  signal  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Government  can  give  the  American 
people — the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  small  businessman,  who  is  strug- 
gling to  try  to  keep  his  business  going, 
with  prime  rates  moving  up  over  17  per- 
cent— that  we  are  serious  about  doing 
something  to  control  infiation.  I  admit 
it  is  tough  medicine,  but,  very  frankly, 
the  cost  of  doing  nothing  will  be  even 
tougher. 

The  hour  is  already  late,  much  too 
late,  for  action. 

(Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  characteristic  leadership  in  this  area. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Senate  who  has  been  more  attentive  to 
the  condition  of  the  economy  and  its  ef- 
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enough  economic  base  to  do  it  with.  But 
the  problem  is  that  our  economy  is  not 
strong. 

We  have  now  annualized  an  18-per- 
cent inflation  rate.  Yesterday,  the  prime 
rate  went  up  to  1714  percent.  Unparal- 
leled, unprecedented,  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  an  18-percent  annualized 
rate  of  inflation. 

What  is  this  doing  to  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  American  people?  What 
is  it  doing  to  the  capacity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  plan  its  state  of  affairs? 
What  is  it  doing  to  American  business? 

We  have  had  all  kinds  of  ripple  effects 
as  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  inflation, 
and  it  is  building  on  itself,  it  is  feeding 
on  itself. 

People  know  that  the  value  of  what- 
ever they  own  is  going  to  be  eroded  by 
inflation  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  men- 
taUty  which  discourages  saving  and  en- 
courages immediate  consumption. 

People  tell  me  they  are  frantically  out 
trying  to  buy  things  now  before  the 
price  goes  up.  The  result  of  that  is  that 
savings  decline,  and,  when  savings  de- 
cline, investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  declines. 

Savings  are  at  an  unprecedented  and 
low  rate  today.  Investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment,  spending  for  research 
and  development,  all  of  these  charac- 
teristics of  a  strong  healthy  economy  are 
being  dissipated  as  a  result  of  an  infla- 
tion rate  which  is  imprecedented  and 
which  is  unacceptable. 

People  in  Washington  frantically  try 
to  point  the  finger  somewhere  else, 
blame  somebody  else  for  the  problem. 
"Oh,  let  us  blame  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Iran, 
or  let  us  blame  the  oil  companies.  Surely 
they  are  the  problem  with  inflation." 

As  recently  as  yesterday,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  once  again  blamed 
oil  for  inflation.  Yet  the  economists  teU 
us  that  of  the  18-percent  annualized 
rate  of  inflation  today,  perhaps  3  to  4 
percentage  points  of  that  are  accounted 
for  by  energy. 

Or  the  President  says,  "Oh,  don't 
blame  me.  I  inherited  this  problem.  I 
inherited  it  from  somebody  else;  my 
predecessor  passed  it  on  to  me." 

When  President  Ford  left  office,  the 
inflation  rate  was  4.8  percent. 

This  is  not  an  inherited  problem.  It  is 
not  a  problem  that  is  caused  solely  by 
the  price  of  oil.  There  is  nobody  else  to 
blame. 

It  is  not  fair  for  people  in  Washing- 
ton to  point  the  flnger  around  the  coun- 
try, around  the  world,  to  somebody  else. 
If  the  American  people  want  to  know 
who  to  blame  for  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion, come  to  Washington,  sit  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Senate,  see  what  goes  on 
around  here — a  desperate,  feverish  at- 
tempt to  spend  money,  get  rid  of  it, 
throw  it  away,  if  we  do  not  use  it  may- 
be somebody  else  will. 

So  since  1969,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  had  a  single  year  of  surplus  in  the 
Federal  budget,  never  a  balanced  budget. 

I  was  taught  when  I  took  a  college 


course  in  economics  that  the  theory  of 
Federal  spending,  of  flscal  policy,  should 
be  one  of  countercyclical  spending,  that 
at  times  of  decline  in  the  economy  the 
Govenunent  should  run  a  deficit,  and 
that  at  times  of  inflation  the  Govern- 
ment should  run  a  surplus. 

We  do  not  have  any  countercyclical 
poUcy  around  here.  We  always  run  a 
surplus,  good  times,  bad  times,  times  of 
recession,  times  of  inflation. 

So,  recession  and  inflation  all  become 
mixed  up  with  each  other  and  the  econ- 
omists call  it  "stagflation." 

This  is  where  the  problem  is.  It  is  in 
Washington.  It  is  the  policies  we  pursue 
here.  It  is  the  inability  ever  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  and  then  trying  to  rush 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  say, 
"Oh,  please  help  us,  please  use  monetary 
pohcy  to  try  to  stop  this  inflation  which 
we  create." 

Mr.  President,  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  business  of  life  is  to  set 
priorities.  Setting  priorities  means  to  de- 
termine what  comes  flrst.  There  cannot 
be  an  unUmited  number  of  priorities.  It 
is  not  possible  to  proceed  in  a  number 
of  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  an  orderly  job 
of  bringing  some  sense  into  this  economy 
and  regaining  our  stability  and  our 
strength  as  a  country,  we  must  decide 
what  comes  first. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  point- 
ed out  very  clearly  that  what  comes  first 
must  be  to  slow  down  this  rate  of  in- 
fiation.  which  is  so  damaging  to  this 
country. 

Yet,  are  we  putting  first  things  first? 
Are  we  setting  priorities  around  here? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  last  Friday, 
in  an  editorial,  commented  that  in  the 
budget  process,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  has  voted 
a  25-percent  increase  in  budget  author- 
ity for  projects  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  is  asking  for  a 
202-percent  increase.  Child  and  Human 
Development  has  asked  for  31.3  percent. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  and  Mi- 
gratory Labor  has  asked  for  a  31 -percent 
increase.  That  is  what  they  are  asking 
for  in  their  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  who  can  be  against  all 
these  things?  Scrooge?  Who  can  be 
against  labor  and  human  resources,  the 
aging,  children,  migratory  labor? 

All  of  us  want  to  be  compassionate.  All 
of  us  want  to  reach  out  and  help  people 
who  are  in  need.  But  the  problem  is  that 
we  are  busy  taking  care  of  all  these  prob- 
lems, increasing  the  budget  for  them, 
spending  money— not  out  of  some  malev- 
olent desire  to  wreck  the  economy,  but 
out  of  the  best  of  motives,  to  be  helpful. 
However,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  one 
thing  we  can  do  and  we  are  doing  that 
really  hurts,  and  that  is  to  create,  by  our 
actions  here  in  Washington,  an  inflation 
rate  which  is  now  closing  in  on  20  per- 
cent annually.  That  is  the  greatest 
cruelty  we  are  perpetrating  on  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

It  is  nice  to  put  out  our  press  releases 
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and  to  make  our  campaign  speeches 
about  what  we  are  doing  for  the  aged, 
the  poor,  and  the  migratory  workers. 
Why  not  put  out  some  press  releases 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  them?  What 
we  are  doing  to  them  is  making  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  plan,  for  them  to 
face  the  future  with  any  degree  of  assur- 
ance. We  are  weakening  the  economy  of 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Let  me  say  where  we  do  not  go 
from  here.  We  do  not  go  from  here  to  a 
fireside  chat  or  to  a  15 -minute  television 
performance  or  to  a  legislative  initiative 
which  is  created  today  and  abandoned 
tomorrow.  Nor  do  we  pursue  little  gim- 
micks which  sound  good  and  tricky. 

Some  say  that  after  200  years  of  ex- 
perience, we  suddenly  have  decided  that 
the  Constitution  of  this  great  coimtry  is 
defective  and  that  it  has  to  be  changed. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  beheve  the  problem  is 
with  our  Constitution.  I  think  it  is  the 
greatest  document  to  govern  the  affairs 
of  human  beings  ever  devised.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  with  the  Constitution.  The 
problem  is  with  the  politicians.  The  prob- 
lem is  with  Congress  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent. The  problem  is  with  the  inability 
to  set  a  course  and  to  stay  on  that  course. 
That  i^  the  problem. 

So,  If  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  inflation,  it  takes  more  than  a  fire- 
side chat,  more  than  a  single  speech.  It 
takes  a  persistent  effort,  day  in  and  day 
out,  to  fight  it.  It  takes  a  President  who 
Is  going  to  submit  lean  budgets,  and 
stick  with  those  budgets,  and  who  is 
going  to  use  the  power  of  the  veto. 

It  is  going  to  take  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  willing  to  vote  "no;"  who 
are  willing  to  say  to  the  many  constituent 
groups  who  come  to  Washington  every 
day,  asking  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing  for  themselves:  "No.  Not  that  we 
like  to  say  no,  not  that  we  are  insensitive 
to  your  needs.  But  if  we  have  one  priority, 
we  must  put  the  other  things  to  the 
background." 

There  are  some  things  I  would  like. 
I  would  like  a  catastrophic  health  insur- 
ance plan.  I  would  like  it  now.  I  would 
like  welfare  reform.  I  would  like  it  now. 
I  have  introduced  proposed  legislation 
on  these  matters.  I  have  fought  for  them. 

Yet,  we  cannot  have  everything  now. 
We  cannot  do  everything  at  the  same 
time.  We  cannot  have  a  multitude  of  pri- 
orities. We  cannot  cut  spending  and  in- 
crease it  at  the  same  time.  We  must 
put  first  things  first,  and  the  first  thing 
is  to  curtail  this  terrible  rate  of  inflation. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed 
the  way.  It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to 
respond. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  leadership  and  his  continued  strong 
voice  on  the  problems  of  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  work  ourselves  out  of  this 
economic  chaos. 

I  should  like  to  underscore  one  point 
the  Senator  made,  and  it  is  this:  to 
really  take  some  sound  steps  forward, 
there  are  no  easy  gimmicks.  When  we 


vote  to  limit  Federal  spending  to  21  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product,  in  many 
ways  that  is  the  easiest  step.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  will  and  the  desire  to  live 
within  those  limitations. 

Nobody  is  going  to  say  that  it  is  simple, 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  vote  against  the 
various  spending  programs.  Senator 
Danforth  rightly  asks.  Who  is  against 
children?  Who  is  against  the  poor?  Who 
does  not  want  to  treat  every  problem  as 
compassionately  as  possible?  This  coim- 
try is  rich  enough  that  we  can  solve 
these  problems,  but  it  must  be  done  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  way. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  if  we 
mean  what  we  say,  if  we  vote  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending  to  a  given  iier- 
centage,  we  must  develop  a  consensus  as 
to  where  these  limitations  or  restraints 
will  be  made.  That  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
because  each  individual  has  his  or  her 
own  list  of  priorities. 

The  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  for  all 
Members  of  Congress,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration, to  work  together.  This  effort 
can  be  sabotaged  easily  if  anybody  wants 
to  play  politics.  The  only  way  we  can  re- 
strain spending  is  for  all  of  us  to  sit  down 
together  and  draw  up  an  approach  that 
can  have  the  support  of  a  majority. 

Many  people  probably  are  going  to 
suggest,  as  an  alternative  to  the  resolu- 
tion limiting  spending  to  21  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  that  we  merely 
balance  the  budget.  For  years,  I  have 
voted  in  favor  of  balancing  the  budget. 
However,  in  my  judgment,  that  does  not 
go  far  enough  this  year.  If  we  really  are 
going  to  do  something  about  inflation,  if 
we  really  are  going  to  get  this  country 
moving  again,  if  we  really  are  going  to 
have  a  budget  of  hope,  and  faith,  and 
promise,  we  have  to  do  something  about 
economic  growth  and  productivity.  The 
only  way  we  can  combat  inflation  is  to 
produce  more  goods  for  the  shelf,  at  less 
cost.  And  the  only  way  to  increase  pro- 
duction is  to  reduce  the  tax  drag  on  the 
economy. 

Therefore,  I  would  oppose  any  sub- 
stitute resolution  which  strikes  the  pro- 
posed Federal  spending  limits  and 
merely  calls  for  a  balanced  budget. 

For  there  are  two  ways  to  balance  the 
budget — either  by  reducing  Federal 
spending  or  by  allowing  Federal  taxes  to 
increase.  I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to 
balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  President  proposed  a  budget  of 
roughly  $616  billion  in  spending  and 
$600  billion  in  taxes. 

Reducing  spending  by  $8  billion  and 
allowing  taxes  to  increase  by  $8  billion 
would  balance  the  budget.  But  I  am  say- 
ing that  is  not  enough.  I  am  saying  we 
have  to  cut  below  that,  that  we  have  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget  to  roughly  $590 
billion. 

This  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done  with- 
out destroying  the  basic  social  programs 
of  this  country.  The  reason  that  this  Is 


so  important  is  that  we  must  put  into 
place  some  tax  relief  that  deals  with  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy. 

As  I  said,  a  lot  of  people  who  are  talk- 
ing about  balancing  the  budget  are  talk- 
ing about  balancing  the  budget  by  one 
means,  and  one  means  only,  and  that  is 
on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayer.  Taxes  are 
going  up  roughly  $40  bilhon  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  typical  American 
family  of  four  will  be  paying  sometiiing 
Uke  $533  additional  Federal  taxes  this 
year,  $1,000  in  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  in  the  Chamber 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
who  is  an  original  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  that  he  took  time  to  leave 
an  important  committee  hearing,  so  at 
this  time  I  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues, 
and  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  in  offering 
this  resolution  because  the  time  has  come 
to  take  effective  action  against  inflation. 
We  are  facing  an  inflation  rate  of  18 
percent,  a  prime  interest  rate  of  17V^ 
percent,  a  huge  balance-of -trade  deficit, 
and  a  weak  dollar  abroad. 

All  of  us  in  Congress,  myself  included, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  vote  "no"  on 
specific  spending  progrsmis  which  each 
of  us  in  turn  may  see  as  greatly  impor- 
tant. However,  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
total  budget,  and  we  adopt  the  final 
budget  resolution,  we  then  find  ourselves 
guilty  of  too  much  spending.  That  is  why 
I  believe  that  a  prior  restraint,  which  is 
based  not  only  on  balancing  the  budget, 
but  also  on  restraining  ourselves  from 
exceeding  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
America's  gross  national  product,  that 
is  the  production  of  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices, can  and  will  practically  and  effec- 
tively help  each  of  us  in  the  Senate  and 
in  Congress  to  keep  the  total  budget  in 
line. 

I  have  long  supported  the  idea  of  link- 
ing the  Federal  budget  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  our  Nation,  and  last 
year,  with  Senator  John  Heinz,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  that  effect.  By  tying  the 
Federal  budget  to  our  Nation's  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services,  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  budget  will  not  exceed  our 
capacity  to  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Roth  and  others  of  us  have 
been  trying  for  across-the-board  cuts  in 
these  budgets  for  several  years  now.  Af- 
ter enduring  quite  a  bit  of  scoffing,  it 
looks  as  though  White  House  senior 
staffers  are  coming  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  the  way  to  restrain  spending 
and  balance  the  budget  is  with  across- 
the-board  cuts  of  programs,  each  of 
which  has  a  majority  constituency,  or  It 
would  not  be  an  established  program.  So, 
by  making  across-the-board  cuts  with 
equal  sacrifices  to  all  the  programs,  we 
have  a  practical,  effective,  way  of  getting 
there. 

If  adopted,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment we  introduced  would  be  a  major 
step  toward  putting  the  Nation  on  the 
road  to  economic  soundness.  I  share  the 
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some  that  proposing  a  con- 
amendment  to  cure  our  eco- 
15  something  that  should  be 
after  careful  and  thoughtful 
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kfter  coming  to  the  conclusion 
without  a  strong  prior  restraint, 
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encouraged  with  the  re- 
the  progress  made  with  our 
al  amendment,  yet  economic 
tiave  worsened.  Credit  market 
amounted  to  $750  biUion  in 
gf  own  to  an  estimated  $4.2  tril- 
ar.  The  alarming  nature  of 
economic  news  prompted  me 
and  work  for  the  adoption  of 
^tone,  and  others,  resolution, 
shall  continue  to  work  for 
the  Heinz-Stone  constitu- 
the  critical  state  of 
demands  that  we  take  some 
now.  The  Roth-Stone  res- 
be  an  effective  first  step, 
the  Budget  Committee  to 
first   budget   resolution   for 
1981  so  that  Federal  spending 
than  21  percent  of  the  gross 
product.    I    believe    that   the 
I  eople  are  prepared  to  roll  up 
and  make  the  tough  eco- 
if  we  do  our  part.  An  im- 
.    nent  of  our  part  is  to  see 
hiirdens  are  shared  in  a  just 
way.  For  that  reason,  I  sup- 
-the-board  cuts  in  Federal 
reach  a  balanced  budget, 
board     cuts,     along    with 
oversight,  will  serve 
waste  which  is  present  in 
agencies  and  programs.  I 
by  reports  that  the  Pres- 
considering  that  approach, 
cuts  are  the  fairest  and 
to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
is  an  emerging  consensus  for 
cut  the  Federal  budget,  and 
loard  reductions  will  enable 
make  it  a  reality.  By  build- 
sus  for  across-the-board  re- 
Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
lan end  the  divisiveness  and 
which  has  undermined  our 


fail  to  act,  and  it  is  with  a 
urgency  that  I  join  my  col- 
asking  the  Senate  to  adopt 


the    distinguished    Senator 
for  his  leadership,  and  I 
rising  sense  of  optimism  that 
are  triggering  some  respon- 
not  just  words,  but  action.  I 
getting  somewhere,  and  I 
Roth  for  his  efforts. 
:.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Florida, 
optimistic.  I  believe  the  time 
action  and  that  there  is  a 
within  these  Cham- 
the  reasoDs  that  is  true  is 
forthright,  strong  position 
Senator  from  Florida 
.  oti  this  matter. 
At  this  tli  le  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  fro  n  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senatoq  from  Delaware. 


for 
co;  isensus 


t  iie 


I  enthusiastically  support  the  efforts 
that  he  is  undertaking  in  this  particular 
area  of  reducing  the  budget  and  making 
that  the  single  focal  point  in  which  we 
are  trying  to  attack  this  vicious  evil — 
inflation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  leadership 
he  is  giving. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wish  to  make  one  com- 
ment on  the  discussion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  about 
trying  to  hold  down  spending.  The  role 
of  trying  to  limit  spending  is  never  an 
easy  one.  As  the  Senator  stated,  in  recent 
years  I  have  tried  several  approaches.  I 
have  tried  to  hold  down  spending  by 
across-the-board  cuts,  and  upon  doing  so 
have  been  attacked  by  many  people — 
who  are  now  urging,  fortunately,  budget 
restraint — as  that  being  a  meat-ax 
approach. 

It  is  not  an  easy  approach.  But  the 
fact  remains  that,  in  my  judgment,  there 
are  few  programs,  few  agencies  or  few 
departments,  that  could  not  become 
more  efficient  and  make  do  with  less. 
This  approach  has  worked  in  the  private 
sector,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  work  here  in  Washington. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  years  gone 
bv  I  have  also  used  other  approaches 
of  trying  to  pinpoint  spending  cuts.  I 
was  one  of  two  Senators  last  year — two 
Senators  of  whom  I  am  aware — Senator 
Proxmire  and  myself,  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Budget  Committee  and  spelled 
out  in  detail  exactly  where  billions  of 
dollars  could  be  cut. 

Frankly,  much  of  the  react'on  to  that 
ppproach  was  to  try  to  embarrass  us, 
particularly  with  our  constituents  back 
home,  for  proposing  to  cut  some  kind  of 
sacred  cows. 

There  Is  no  quest'on  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  spending  whatever  ap- 
proach 's  used.  We  are  not  talking  about 
f  utt'ng  snending  below  the  current  level 
of  spending.  We  are  talking  about  hold- 
ing down  the  rate  of  growth.  The  point 
is  very  important  to  underst-'nd. 

S-cond,  irrespective  of  that,  those 
restraints  are  go'ng  to  hurt.  There  is  no 
wav  of  holding  down  spending  that  is 
not  going  to  create  some  belt-t'ghtening. 
But  that.  Mr.  President,  is  true  back 
hCHne.  The  tvp'cal  American  family  is 
trying  to  stretch  out  its  budget,  its 
income,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life. 
Tfiey  are  finding  their  inr»me  is  drop- 
ping at  roughly  the  rate  of  18  percent  a 
year,  unless  they  are  one  of  the  fortunate 
who  get  cost-of-living  increases.  Even 
then  because  of  our  progressive  tax  rates 
they  are  having  less  buying  power  be- 
cause they  are  pushed  into  higher  tax 
brackets,  and  th^t  leaves  less  dollars 
in  their  pockets  to  spend  for  essentials 
for  the<r  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  iust  want  to  make  one 
final  statement.  Before  I  do  that,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  18  y2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  sneak  a  few  minutes 
more,  and  then  I  will  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  this 
morning  is  that  our  spending  limit  res- 


olution, which  requires  a  spending  cut 
from  the  President's  budget  of  $25  to  $30 
billion,  will  enable  Congress  to  balance 
the  budget,  which  is  essential,  and  to  also 
have  a  modest  Federal  income  tax  cut. 

I  cannot  underscore  the  importance  of 
that.  We  cannot  forget  taxes.  There  was 
an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  4,  1980,  headlined 
"Don't  Forget  Taxes." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Forget  Taxes 

Given  pasrt  performance.  It  Is  no  doubt  pre- 
mature to  believe  that  the  current  Washing- 
ton talk  about  spending  reduction  will  result 
In  anything  beyond  cosmetics.  But  the  new 
round  of  talk  does  raise  all  the  old  tensions 
between  budget  balancing  and  tax  cutting, 
and  It  would  be  a  shame  if  a  new  wave  ol 
"fiscal  responsibility"  drowned  the  hope  of 
tax  reduction. 

The  notion  that  tax  cuts  are  necessarily 
inflationary  is  rooted  in  the  same  Keynesian 
logic  that  tells  us  you  can't  have  recession 
and  Inflation  at  the  same  time.  Olven  our 
recent  experience,  this  whole  system  of  logic 
has  naturally  come  under  increasing  skep- 
ticism, and  just  as  Congress  is  at  least 
mouthing  the  slogans  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
great  hunks  of  the  economics  profession  are 
adopting  tax  cut  prescriptions  even  in  the 
current  economic  environment. 

Partly  this  reflects  the  reality  of  high  and 
rising  taxes.  Under  the  President's  1981  budg- 
et, federal  government  receipts  would  reach 
21.7  percent  of  QNP,  a  rate  exceeded  only  by 
the  21.9  percent  in  fiscal  1944.  We  are  being 
taxed  at  wartime  rates.  Calculations  for  the 
Sha'^ow  Open  Mar'ret  Committee  by  Rudolph 
O.  Penner  show  that  In  1980-1981.  taxes  will 
increase  $15  billion  through  scheduled  boosts 
In  the  Social  Secvirlty  tax.  $20.6  bUIlon  due 
to  the  windfall  profits  tax.  $11  billion  to  $13 
billion  due  to  inflation  pushing  taxpayers 
Into  higher  tax  brackets,  plus  other  Increases 
for  capital  gains  taxes  and  tax  payment  tim- 
ing changes. 

Consequently,  the  Shadow  Committee,  a 
monetarist  group,  recommends  a  $15  billion 
to  $20  billion  cut  from  these  rates  in  1980. 
backed  by  an  equal  cut  in  spending.  In  other 
words  the  monetarists  would  use  spending 
cuts  not  to  reduce  the  ''eficlt.  usual'y  rp^ard- 
ed  as  a  pressure  for  faster  money  growth,  but 
to  reduce  taxes,  or  at  least  slow  Increases  in 
them. 

Similarly,  television  talk  show  recom- 
mendations for  reductions  In  spending  and 
taxes  came  Sunday  from  former  Chief  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Alan  Greenspan,  a  Republi- 
can, and  Walter  Heller,  a  Democrat.  And  on 
this  page  last  week  Paul  McCracken.  yet  an- 
other former  chief  economic  adviser,  wrote 
that  attempts  to  close  the  deficit  have  tend- 
ed to  lead  only  to  higher  spending  and  that 
"The  only  way  to  get  off  this  no-win  path  Is 
through  doing  what  is  needed  on  taxes  first." 

Meanwhile  Martin  Feldsteln,  president  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
has  been  advocating  a  policy  of  "tight  money 
and  positive  fiscal  Incentives."  by  which  he 
means  principally  tax  cuts  for  business.  With 
tight  money,  tax  cuts  will  not  be  inflationary 
he  argues,  and  our  forecasting  techniques 
are  too  inaccurate  to  Justify  "rejecting  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  budget  deflclt  that 
achieves  desirable  structural  effects"  such  as 
new  incentives  for  sayings  and  investment. 
Finally,  consider  the  results  published  last 
week  in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  a 
new  econometric  model  developed  at  Data 
Resources  Inc.  by  Otto  Eckstein,  who  also 
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served  on  t<he  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Eckstein  warns  that 
"to  achieve  better  progress  on  inflation,  it 
Is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  supply  side  of 
policy." 

The  new  DRI  model  shows  that  two  modest 
tax  cuts — a  small  increase  in  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  a  four-year  reduction  In  the 
average  tax  lifetime  of  producers'  durable 
equipment — would  actually  reduce  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  by  4%  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Over  the  same  period  they  also  would 
Increase  productivity  by  3.3%,  increase  real 
business  fixed  investment  by  16.6%  and  raise 
the  capital  stock  by  7.2%. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  led  by 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Congressman  Bud 
Brown,  is  advocating  tax  cuts  to  stimulate 
production  and  investment.  The  chief  op- 
ponents of  tax  cuts  are  likely  to  be  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Budget  Committees;  If  they 
can  direct  attention  to  budget-balancing  tihey 
will  be  freer  to  resume  their  normal  spend- 
ing habits  at,  say,  the  first  whiff  of  recession. 

Neither  we  nor  any  of  the  economists 
quoted  above  believe  that  deficits  are  unim- 
portant. There  Is  reason  to  be  cautious.  There 
Is  such  a  thing  as  a  reckless  tax  cut.  the  late 
unlamented  $50  rebate,  for  example.  But  in- 
flation is  a  condition  of  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods,  and  there  is  also  such 
a  thing  as  a  tax  cut  that  provides  Incentives 
to  produce  more  goods.  As  taxes  grow.  Infla- 
tion soars  and  productivity  plunges,  more 
economists  are  backing  such  supplyslde  tax 
cuts.  They  recognize  tihat  an  economic  pro- 
gram shoxild  cut  spending,  but  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  solve  our  problems  unless  it  also 
makes  at  least  a  start  toward  lifting  the  sti- 
fling tax  burden. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the 
only  way  we  are  really  going  to  act  af- 
firmatively on  inflation  is  by  increasing 
production.  Oiu:  level  of  productivity  is 
nil.  The  only  way  we  can  have  an  increas- 
ing standard  of  living  for  the  American 
people  is  by  having  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. The  only  way  we  can  have  an  ex- 
panding economy  is  to  increase  savings 
and  investments  enough  to  insure  the 
United  States  of  America  has  the  most 
modern  technological  plants  in  the  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  today  our  auto- 
mobile plants  are  obsolete  compared  with 
the  Japanese  and  the  Germans.  If  we  are 
going  to  comijete,  compete  in  our  own 
American  markets,  we  must  make  them 
the  most  modem  plants  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  that  takes  capital,  that 
takes  money.  The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  have  that  capital  and  that  money  to 
modernize  the  American  industrial  plant, 
which  is  the  source  of  jobs  for  American 
workers,  is  by  increasing  the  savings  of 
the  American  people. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  been  fighting 
for  the  last  several  years  for  Roth-Kemp, 
to  lower  marginal  tax  rates  across  the 
board  to  increase  incentives  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  save,  invest,  and  produce. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  kind  of  incentives  we  have  to 
give  to  promote  savings,  but  I  agree  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  as  we  move 
ahead  we  have  the  responsibility  not  only 
to  restrain  Federal  spending  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  we  must  go  one  step 
further  and  begin  to  lower  the  tax  burden 
on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


my  friend  and  colleague  from  Delaware. 
I  want  to  personally  congratulate  him 
for  the  long,  hard  fight  he  has  been  wag- 
ing through  the  years  to  cut  taxes,  cut 
tax  rates,  and  now  suiopt  this  spending 
limitation. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Delaware  that  I  think  he  is  winning 
this  battle.  I  see  more  and  more  Sena- 
tors willing  to  start  standing  up  against 
the  problems  that  are  besetting  this 
Nation. 

We  came  very  close  last  year.  We 
could  have  won  this  battle  on  the  floor 
last  year  for  tremendous  cuts  in  the 
budget  which  would  have  saved  us  this 
year,  and  put  spending  restraints  on 
without  the  necessity  of  this  particular 
resolution,  which  is  now  sponsored  by  45 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  which,  I 
think,  sends  a  tremenodus  message  to  the 
White  House,  a  tremendous  message  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  a 
tremendous  message  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  message  to  all  those  who 
have  been  advising  the  Government 
through  the  years  that  only  Federal 
Government  growth  should  occur  or  that 
mainly  Federal  Government  growth 
should  occur:  the  Federtd  spending  is  the 
way  to  increase  benefits  in  our  society 
rather  thsm  savings  and  incentives  to  the 
private  sector. 

I  think  Senator  Roth  singularly  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  tre- 
mendous battle  he  has  been  waging,  and 
I  hope  all  of  us  under  his  leadership  will 
be  successful  this  year  in  stopping  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  and,  particularly,  the  Congress. 

I  think  everybody  in  America  loves  to 
see  Presidential  elections,  and  we  all  feel 
that  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
is  very  important.  But  let  nobody  be 
deceived.  Congress  is  responsible  for  the 
deficit  we  have  had  in  this  country.  Let 
us  just  consider  it.  If  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  we  have  failed  to  balance  the 
budget  for  44  of  the  last  50  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  balanced  the 
budget  once  in  the  last  25  years.  Whom 
do  you  blame?  The  Presidents  of  the 
United  States?  Surely,  in  part,  but  Con- 
gress passes  the  laws.  Congress  creates 
the  appropriations  and  appropriates  the 
moneys.  Congress  has  created  the  bu- 
reaucracies, and  Congress  has  refused  to 
curtail  or  even  oversee  the  bureaucracies 
in  a  way  it  should  be  done. 

We  have  risen  from  $100  billion  in  our 
armual  national  budget  in  1962  to  $200 
billion  in  1970,  $400  billion  in  1977,  and 
now  we  are  up  to  $616  bilUon  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  national  debt  has  risen  just  last 
year,  as  an  illustration,  to  $798  billion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Twice  we  have 
hfted  the  debt  ceiling  limitation,  which 
is  a  congressional  device  to  try  to  pre- 
vent deficit  spending,  but  twice  we  have 
lifted  it.  Last  year  we  did  it  once  by  one 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  $798  billion  to  $830  billion,  and 
then  from  $830  billion  to  $879  bilUon. 

How  can  we  say  we  only  have  an  aus- 
tere deficit  of  $29  billion  when  we  in- 
crease the  national  debt  from  $798  to 
$879  bilUon  good  only  until  after  this 
year? 


Before  the  end  of  this  year,  we  win 
probably  have  a  national  debt  approach- 
ing $1  trillion.  The  interest  against  the 
national  debt  is  $67  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  It  is  the  third  highest  item  in  the 
Federal  budget.  It  is  something  that  is 
eating  us  alive. 

We  have  an  inflation  rate  at  18  per- 
cent caused  by  this  huge  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  creation  of  huge  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies, the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  Federal  Govermnent  which  is  in- 
truding upon  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

I  can  remember  in  1976,  during  the 
Presidential  race,  one  candidate  was  de- 
crying toe  fact  that  there  was  a  4.8-per- 
cent inflation  rate.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Today  it  is  18  percent.  He  has  cer- 
tainly done  an  awful  lot  about  it.  And 
s(Hne  people  say  it  is  going  above  18  per- 
cent because,  as  of  yesterday,  the  prime 
rate  went  to  17V4  percent. 

We  vfiU  today  have  a  $616  billion 
Federal  budget.  Our  President  has  said 
there  is  only  a  $16  billion  deficit  under 
that  budget. 

Now,  I  can  tell  you  that  is  not  quite 
accurate,  because  Congress  created  a 
special  form  of  hiding  the  total  ajnount 
of  the  deficit  by  having  what  we  call 
off-budget  items.  Off-budget  items  can- 
not legally  be  listed  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et, but  they,  nevertheless,  constitute 
more  deficit  spending  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  off-budget  items  have  grown, 
since  President  Carter  took  over,  from 
$9  bilUon  a  year  to  $18  bilUon  a  year 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  other  words,  in 
addition  to  the  $16  bilUon,  you  better 
add  the  $18  bilUon.  That  comes  out  to 
$34  bilUon  as  the  real  deficit  that  this 
country  is  going  to  imdergo. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  coimtry  is 
proUferating  the  world  with  between 
$600  bUUon  to  $1  trilUon  of  our  doUars, 
aU  over  the  world  through  EurodoUars 
and  the  like,  debasing  our  currency  and. 
of  course,  causing  this  inflation  problem 
that  we  have  today. 

What  reaUy  bothers  me  is  tiiat  Con- 
gress, in  1974,  enacted  a  Budget  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  Budget  Act  was  to 
get  Federal  spending  tmder  control,  to 
balance  the  budget,  to  get  some  fiscal 
restraint  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  that  Budget  Act.  the  annual 
budget  has  gone  up  about  $200  bilUon 
and  the  deficit,  the  national  debt,  has 
gone  up,  as  I  recall,  $300  bilUon  to  $400 
bilUon.  That  is  hardly  holding  the  line. 
That  is  hardly  keeping  spending  imder 
control.  That  is  hardly  restraint. 

I  cannot  blame  the  Budget  Committee 
for  this,  because  it  is  the  imrestrain«d 
spending  programs  of  this  country  that 
reaUy  are  at  fault. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  last  3  years, 
the  effective  income  tax  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  have  better  than 
doubled.  I  am  talking  about  personal  tax 
revenue.  In  the  last  3  years,  we  have 
increased  the  budget  34.7  percent,  the 
largest  cumulative  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  of  any  3 -year  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

I  beUeve  if  you  study  the  budget  and 
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study  the  deficits  and  if  you  look  at  the 
off  budget  items  and  include  them  in  the 
deficit  wh  !re  they  should  be  included — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  have  off  budget 
items;  they  should  all  be  in  the  Federal 
budget — y  )u  will  find  that,  in  the  4-year 
bediming  in  1977  and  ending  in 
1980,  we  will  have  had  a  total 
cumula^^ive  deficits  approaching  $209 
largest  cumulative  deficits 
history  of  this  Nation,  in  the  his- 
President  in  the  history  of 
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ilso  mention  that  if  you  really 

record  you  would  have  to 

same  thing:  76.1  percent  of 

Federal  budget  is,  in  the 
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realize  that  this  country  has 

on  the  private  sector. 
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suggested  are.  No.  1,  to  have 

1  mitations,  put  the  restraints 


on  the  Federal  Government;  and.  No.  2, 
to  cut  tax  rates  30  percent,  phased  in  10 
percent  a  year  across  the  board  for  every 
taxpayer  of  America. 

I  would  add  to  that  that  we  need  ap- 
propriate depreciation  schedules.  We 
need  savings  incentives.  We  ought  to 
have  depreciation  schedules  that  will 
allow  our  large  industries  and  small  in- 
dustries alike  to  keep  up  with  their  com- 
petitors in  the  world  market. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  steel  industry 
alone  they  have  to  meet  a  $7  billion 
annual  clean-air,  clean-water  and  regu- 
latory bill.  I  can  say  right  now  that  our 
steel  industry  cannot  survive  in  Amer- 
ica like  that. 

Yet,  it  is  Congress  which,  in  addition 
to  the  tremendous  spending  that  Con- 
gress has  allowed,  has  imposed  unrea- 
sonable, rigid  clean-air,  clean-water  bills 
and,  I  might  add.  through  the  various 
agencies  of  Government,  unreasonable 
regulations  upon  industries  in  this 
country. 

We  have  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  only 
of  health  and  jobs.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  understands 
that  and  he  has  made  the  best  argu- 
ments of  anybody  in  Congress,  in  my 
opinion,  over  the  last  number  of  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  and  in 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  tax  rate  reductions 
he  is  talking  about  will  stimulate  the 
private  sector  to  the  extent  that  will 
outproduce  inflation.  Instead  of  con- 
stantly stimulating  the  public  sector,  let 
us  stimulate  the  private  sector.  Let  us 
outproduce  inflation.  Let  us  give  the  in- 
centive to  the  free  market  system  that 
we  have  in  America,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic system  ever  known  to  mankind. 
And  let  us  take  off  the  unreasonable  reg- 
ulatory restraints  that  prevent  growth 
and  development  in  this  country. 

The  best  way  to  do  that  is  through  the 
taxing  structure.  If  we  cut  tax  rates  30 
percent,  phased  in  over  3  years,  it  means 
if  you  are  in  the  50-percent  bracket,  you 
will  pay  45  percent  next  year,  40.5  per- 
cent the  year  after  that  and  4  percent 
less  the  year  after  that. 

It  means  that  those  who  produce  in 
society  will  be  able  to  save  more,  invest 
more,  expand  more,  employ  more.  They 
will  be  able  to  outproduce  inflation.  We 
will  get  society  going  again. 

Let  us  take  away  the  incentives  to  be 
on  welfare  and  restore  incentives  to  take 
jobs  and  to  work  in  society.  Let  us  stop 
this  insanity  of  better  than  300  miUions 
of  dollars  of  transfer  payments  from  the 
productive  people,  those  who  work  in  so- 
ciety, to  the  nonproductive,  those  who  do 
not  work  in  society,  and  let  us  bring 
those  transfer  payments  down  by  giving 
incentives  to  people  to  get  to  work. 

What  incentive  is  there  for  a  family  of 
four  living  in  California  and  receiving 
$810  a  month  being  on  welfare  to  take  a 
job?  Why  should  that  father  take  a  job 
at  $12,000  a  year?  It  would  only  mean  an 
extra  $10  a  month  for  that  family. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  increase  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  this  society.  We  have  to  get 
those  people  working.  We  have  to  take 
the  jobs  that  are  available  in  America. 
We  have  to  produce  in  this  country  and 
only  through  production  in  the  private 


sector  can  we  curtail  the  spending  in  the 
public  sector  and  ultimately  outproduce 
inflation  to  get  this  country  back  on  its 
feet. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  one  of  the  greatest 
theologians,  said : 

If  the  democratic  nations  ever  fall,  their 
failure  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
faulty  strategy  of  Idealists  who  have  too 
many  illusions  when  they  face  realists  who 
have  too  little  conscience. 

I  think  that  is  something  to  think 
about.  We  have  to  be  idealists  in  our  so- 
ciety but  we  have  to  realize  that  there  are 
people  in  society  today  who  really  are  not 
fighting  for  the  things  that  will  save  this 
country  and  help  America  to  get  even 
stronger  than  it  is  now,  and,  of  course, 
much  stronger  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

We  have  to  start  fighting  for  this  coun- 
try, we  have  to  start  doing  the  things 
that  are  essential  for  this  coimtry.  We 
have  to  awaken  ourselves,  and  we  have 
to  get  away  from  these  neo-Keynesian 
philosophers  and  economists. 

It  has  been  said  that  during  periods 
of  prosperity  you  should  have  a  surplus. 
These  people  do  not  believe  in  surplus 
in  periods  of  prosperity.  We  see  them 
saying,  "We  want  to  balance  the  budget 
but,"  and  then  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  they  give  aU  the  reasons  why 
we  cannot  and  then  the  Congress  adopts 
those  reasons  and  we  end  up  spending 
more  than  ever. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  admire  him  and  support  him.  I 
have  been  a  constant  supporter  of  his 
since  I  have  been  here  and  since  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  stand  in  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  and  announce  some 
of  these  approaches  he  has  taken.  I  give 
him  all  the  credit  in  the  world  for  what 
he  has  done.  I  will  continue  to  support 
him.  We  must  continue  to  support  him 
in  these  approaches  which  are  the  only 
ones  that  will  help  America  in  the  future. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MUSKIE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  control 
the  time  allotted  to  Mr.  Muskie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


A  BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDGET  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  a  balanced  Federal  budget  in 


fiscal  year  1981.  I  believe  that  that  is 
the  mood  of  the  Senate,  and  the  mood 
of  the  country.  The  only  way  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  is  just  that,  to  bal- 
ance it,  to  face  the  hard  decisions,  to 
make  the  hard  choices — and  they  will  be 
unpopular. 

Everybody  is  in  favor  of  balancing  the 
budget,  but  most  of  us,  I  guess,  take  the 
position  of  "What's  mine  is  mine  and 
what's  yours  is  negotiable.  Let  us  cut  the 
Federal  budget,  but  don't  cut  mine.  Don't 
cut  my  part,  do  not  cut  my  program; 
cut  his  or  hers."  So  it  is  going  to  create  a 
lot  of  weeping  and  moaning  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  It  will  be  unpopular  with 
respect  to  authorizations,  entitlements, 
spending  bills.  Many  programs  will  have 
to  be  pared  back  in  order  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1981  and  in  or- 
der to  make  some  reductions  in  the 
budget  in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1980. 

There  is  no  quick-fix  solution.  The 
days  of  vaudeville  are  over.  There  are 
no  snake  oil  quick  fixes. 

The  process  is  going  to  be  painful  and 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  hypodermic 
that  will  stop  the  pain.  There  is  no 
known  drug  that  will  stop  this  pain. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  Senators, 
difficult  for  many  national,  regional,  and 
local  constituencies.  But  in  both  the  long 
nm  and  the  short  run,  the  people  must 
realize,  if  they  do  not  already,  that  con- 
tinuing inflation  is  more  damaging  to 
their  economic  and  social  well-being 
than  the  hardship  which  may  result 
from  even  the  most  carefully  thought- 
out  budget  cuts. 

There  can  be  no  cotton  candy  ap- 
proaches. Cotton  candy  looks  good  and 
smells  good,  but  there  is  no  substance 
to  it. 

These  are  times  that  demand  action, 
not  symbolic  gestures. 

We  already  have  in  place  the  mecha- 
nisms and  the  legislative  framework  for 
the  actions  which  the  times  demand. 
That  mechanism  is  the  congressional 
budget  process.  The  Budget  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  imder  the  leadership  of 
Senators  Muskie  and  Bellmon,  has 
worked,  has  cajoled,  and  has  sought  to 
educate  and  to  warn  against  the  perils 
of  unrestricted  Federal  spending. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. The  budget  resolutions,  the  budget 
scorekeeping  reports  "tell  it  Uke  it  is." 

I  believe  that  adherence  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  offers  the  best 
means  available  to  the  Senate  to  ap- 
proach the  difficult  task  of  making 
budget  cuts. 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  will  not. 
in  and  of  itself,  cure  infiation.  Let  us  be 
clear  about  that.  But  it  is  an  important 
and  necessary  step.  The  American  people 
are  nervous  about  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

A  balanced  budget  will  send  a  message 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  that  it  does  not 
have  to  fight  inflation  only  with  terribly 
high  interest  rates.  A  balanced  budget 
will  tell  business  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  serious  about  controlling  in- 
fiation and  fostering  an  atmosphere  of 
economic  stability  in  which  business  de- 
cisions can  be  made  on  a  rational,  pre- 
dictable basis. 

We  simply  cannot  leave  the  Job  of 


fighting  infiation  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
alone.  Our  economy  cannot  long  endure 
a  prime  rate  of  17y4  percent  and  Federal 
Government  borrowing  of  more  than  15 
percent. 

By  shouldering  some  of  the  infiation- 
fighting  responsibility  through  fiscal  pol- 
icy, the  Congress  can  help  to  restore 
some  sanity  and  predictability  to  long- 
term  credit  markets.  Many  corporations 
are  already  dangerously  dependent  on 
short-term  debt.  Too  often,  they  have  fi- 
nanced long-term  improvements  with 
short-term  credit. 

The  current  unpredictability  in  the 
bond  market  further  exacerbates  this 
trend. 

Small  businesses  across  the  coimtry 
are  being  strangled  by  these  high  interest 
rates.  They  result  in  a  massive  transfer 
of  wealth  from  borrowers  to  lenders.  They 
reward  the  rich  and  the  liquid,  and  pen- 
alize the  poor  and  the  illiquid.  They  in- 
crease the  cost  of  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices financed  by  borrowed  money. 

By  demonstrating  fiscal  restraint,  the 
Congress  can  invite  some  moderation  in 
the  high  interest  rate  policy.  But  in  order 
to  really  achieve  fiscal  restraint,  we  must 
look  at  the  realities  of  budget  balancing. 
Let  us  consider  some  specifics  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

If  we  assume  that  the  $146  billion  in 
defense  and  the  $67  billion  for  interest 
payments  are  absolute  minimums.  we 
eliminate  one-third  of  the  budget.  Of  the 
remaining  $403  billion,  approximately 
$52  billion  is  relatively  controllable;  that 
is.  programs  which  Congress  can  cut 
without  violating  existing  obligations  or 
changing  entitlement  programs. 

In  order  to  balance  the  President's 
budget,  we  are  talking  about  cuts  in  the 
magnitude  of  $25  billion,  half  of  all  the 
nondefense  controllable  items.  Alterna- 
tively, and  more  realistically,  it  will  re- 
quire changes  in  a  number  of  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  we  have  seen  how 
enthusiastic  this  Senate  is  about  that 
prospect.  We  have  seen  how  enthusias- 
tic this  Senate  is. 

As  we  cut  down  on  Federal  spending, 
we  also  reduce  Federal  revenues.  So 
every  dollar  we  cut  in  spending  will  not 
result  in  one  dollar  less  of  a  deficit.  Fur- 
ther, a  decrease  in  Federal  spending  in 
one  area  can  result  in  an  increase  in 
other  areas,  such  as  food  stamps,  or  un- 
employment payments.  It  is  like  stepping 
on  a  balloon.  When  we  step  on  one  side 
of  the  balloon,  it  will  pop  up  somewhere 
else. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  these  problems 
are  insurmountable.  To  the  contrary, 
with  the  indepth  analysis  and  hard 
work  which  we  have  grown  to  expect 
from  the  Budget  Committee,  we  can 
move  decisively  toward  a  balanced  budg- 
et. If  we  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  shall  approach 
this  goal  and  achieve  it. 

But  there  is  no  waving  of  any  wand. 
Any  who  believe  that  the  waving  of 
wands  or  the  saying  of  a  magic  word  or 
the  passing  of  resolutions  of  themselves 
will  do  the  job  are  in  for  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  make 
our  appointments  with  the  dentist.  It  is 
going  to  be  like  pulling  teeth. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ABSCAM  MATTER 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  I  should  Uke  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  committee  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  and  busy  dealing  with 
ABSCAM  matters  that  have  appeared  in 
the  press.  I  beUeve  that  a  letter  that  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  wrote 
to  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Civiletti,  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
dated  February  28,  1980.  explains  some 
of  the  problems  and  scHne  of  the  decisions 
that  have  been  made  by  this  committee. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  if  read  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

TJ.S.  Senate, 
Select  COMMrrrEE  on  Ethics. 
Washington.  D.C.,  FebTuary  28,  1980. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Cvmxm. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Attorney  Oenexal:  We  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Pebruary 
6.  1980.  In  which  you  outline  the  problems 
and  objections  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  releasing  any  information  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  on  your  so- 
called  "ABSCAM"  investigation.  Further,  we 
would  like  to  Inform  you  that  Messrs.  Philip 
Heymann  and  Irvin  Nathan  of  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
been  most  courteous  In  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-C^hairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  meeting  with  the  full  Com- 
mittee, to  discuss  mutual  problems. 

From  the  beginning  this  Committee  has 
made  it  clear  that  neither  the  Committee, 
nor  any  member,  wants  to  Interfere  with  or 
Jeopardize  any  criminal  investigation  or 
prosecution  or  the  rights  of  any  accused.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  Committee  has  en- 
deavored to  make  it  clear  to  the  Department 
that  the  Conunlttee  has  constitutionally 
mandated  obligations  and  responsibilities  re- 
garding any  alleged  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Senate,  including  the  obli- 
gation to  determine  as  expeditiously  as  poe- 
slble  the  fitness  of  a  Member  to  continue  to 
hold  office. 

After  numerous  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  your  Department,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  D^artment  of  Justice  is  adamant 
in  its  position  that  It  will  not  release  any 
governmental  evidence,  tapes,  recordings  or 
witnesses  about  "ABSCAM"  and  that  it 
would  resist  court  action  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  subpoena  procedures  are 
Instituted  to  obtain  the  evidence  against  the 
Department  of  Justice.  While  the  Ckimmittee 
understands  the  legal  and  practical  con- 
siderations which  concern  the  Department, 
it  is  confident  that  It  can  proceed  to  make 
the  determination  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  its  constitutional  obligation  without  any 
Interference  with  the  interests  of  the  Depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  rec- 
ognizes that  protracted  litigation  over  proce- 
dural matters  could  occasion  even  further 
delay  in  the  resolution  of  this  case. 
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with  criminal  prosecution  pro- 
inflcates  that  there  are  segments  in 
such  as  grand  Jury  disposition, 
:ompletlon.  and  trial. 

has  advised  us  that  It  Is 
to  expect  grand  Jury  disposition 
achieved  in  90  days  and  the  trial  of 
I  hould  begin,  if  indictment  is  ob- 
wiihin  four  (4)  months  from  the  date 
mdlctment. 
believe  that  concurrent  activity 
of  the  Committee  can  be  con- 
wiihout  interfering  with  or  Jeopard- 
;rlmlnal  prosecution  or  the  rights 
the  Committee  is  wllimg  to 
lemands  for  evidence  held  by  the 
of  Justice  provided  the  criminal 
proceeds  In  an  expeditious  man- 
certain  conditions  are  met. 

with  the  above  anticipated  time 
md   the   Committee's   desire   that 
>rosecution  proceed   expeditiously 
possible  interference  from  it, 
has  instructed  us  to  advise 
of  Justice  and  It  will  cooper- 
Department  and  proceed  as  fol- 


tie 


a  ad 


ill  postpone  its  demand  that  the 
of  Justice  furnish  the  Conrunlt- 
overnmental  evidence,  tapes,  re- 
witnesses  until  June  1,  1980,  in 
( nable  the  Department  to  present 
the  grand  Jury;  and 
Committee  will  evaluate  the  sltua- 
t  time  to  assure  that  delay,  if  any, 
attributable   to  the  Department   of 
apd 
Conunittee  at  that  time  will  also 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  public 
it  to  continue  to  defer  and  it 
estaltlish  further  time  schedules  rela- 
segments  of  criminal  prosecu- 
as  discovery  completion  and  trial; 


fir 


;;ommlttee  assures  the  Department 
interim  it  will  conduct  Its  In- 
in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  avoid 
n^erference  with  governmental  wit- 
evidence  which  appear  essential 
pr^entatlon  of  the  criminal  prosecu- 
every  effort  to  preclude  publicity 
the  development  of  evidence,  and 
consideration  to  further  requests 
department  as  it  proceeds  with  Its 


representatives  of  the  Depart- 

informed   the   Committee    that 

I  lisposition  of  the  criminal  prosecu- 

aify   time  before  or  after   trial   and 

appeals,  the  Department  of  Jus- 

I  imiediately  make  available  to  the 


Committee  all  governmental  evidence,  tapes, 
recordings  and  witnesses.  As  a  conditional 
prerequisite  to  the  deferment  by  this  Com- 
mittee to  the  Department  until  June  1,  1980, 
first,  the  Committee  will  require  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  the  Department's  commitment  to 
turn  over  all  evidence  to  it  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  criminal  prosecution  before  or 
after  trial  and  before  any  appeals.  Next,  the 
Committee  will  expect  the  Department  to 
share  with  it,  in  the  near  future,  the  evidence 
and  materials  heretofore  mentioned  in  this 
letter  which  the  Department  has  indicated  it 
may  be  able  to  supply  to  the  Committee. 
Finally,  this  Committee  would  like  to  be  ap- 
prised of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Department 
to  eliminate  further  leaks  from  government 
agencies  which  might  Jeopardize  the  criminal 
prosecution  or  the  rights  of  any  accused. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
time  is  of  the  essence.  The  clouds  of  sus- 
picion hovering  over  the  Senate  need  to  be 
removed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Senate 
and  the  public  are  entitled  to  know  at  the 
first  practicable  moment  what  validity,  if 
any,  there  is  with  respect  to  criminal  allega- 
tions against  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 
U.S.  Sekate  Select  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ethics. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPKCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflin)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  634,  635,  636, 
637,  639,  642,  645,  646,  647,  and  651. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CARLISLE  H. 
HUMELSINE 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  494) 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Car- 
lisle H.  Humelsine  as  a  citizen  regent  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smitlisonian 
Institution,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-593),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  494  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of 
Connecticut  on  October  12,  1979,  be  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Humelsine 
of  Virginia  for  the  statutory  term  of  6  years. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  "DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN  AGING:   1979" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  370)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  the  Senate  report  entitled 
"Developments  in  Aging:  1979",  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  part  1 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"Developments  in  Aging:  1979",  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-594),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  370  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  of  the  maximum  nimiber  of  copies 
of  part  1  of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate, 
entitled  "Developments  in  Aging:  1979," 
which  may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$1,200. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  "SEN- 
ATE ELECTION  LAW  GUIDEBOOK— 
1980" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  378)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  compilation  of 
materials  entitled  "Senate  Election  Law 
Guidebook — 1980"  as  a  Senate  document 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
of  Senate  campaign  information,  Including 
Federal  and  State  laws  governing  election  to 
the  Umted  States  Senate,  entitled  "Senate 
Election  Law  Guidebook — 1980",  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  there 
shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  (Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  the  maximum 
number  of  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment which  may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $1,200. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-595)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  378  would  provide  (1) 
that  a  compilation  of  materials  of  Senate 
campaign  Information,  including  Federal  and 
State  laws  governing  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  entitled  "Senate  Election  Law 
Guidebook — 1980",  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  (2)  that  there  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration the  maximum  number  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  which  may  be 
printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE, NUTRITION,  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res,  335)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 


gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8 
of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1980,  through 
February  28,  1981,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  person- 
nel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$813,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
lor  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-596),  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Excerpt 

Senate  Resolution  335  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  from  March  1,  1980,  through  Febru- 
ary 28,  1981,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $813,000 
for  a  study  of  matters  within  its  jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  would  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  conunittee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  42,  agreed  to  March  7,  1979, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $756,000  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  unobligated  balance  un- 
der that  authorization  as  of  February  29, 
1980,  will  be  approximately  $65,000. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING, 
HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  355)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
for  inquiries  and  investigations,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  1,  strike 
"paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXTV"; 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  "by"  insert 
"paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of"; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1980,  through 
February  28,  1981,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 


make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,193,- 
000. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-598),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt 

Senate  Resolution  355  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  from  March  1,  1980,  through  Febru- 
ary 28.  1981,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$1,193,000  for  a  study  of  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  57,  agreed  to  March  7,  1979, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,137,600  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  unobligated  balance  under 
that  authorization  as  of  February  29,  1980, 
will  be  approximately  $27,337. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
for  inquiries  and  investigations,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurdlctlon 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1980,  through 
February  28.  1981,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committte  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,583,700,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as 
authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the 
professional  staff  of  such  committee  (under 


procedures  specified  by  section  202  (])  of 
such  Act.) 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Ite 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  imder 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-601) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoao, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt 

Senate  Resolution  346  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
from  March  1,  1980,  through  February  28. 
1981.  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,583,700  for 
a  study  of  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction  un- 
der rule  XXV  of  the  SUnding  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  amoimt  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  would  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof,  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  would  be  available  for  the 
training  of  professional  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  60,  agreed  to  March  7.  1979,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $1,465,000  for  the  same 
or  similar  purposes.  The  committee  estimates 
that  the  unobligated  balance  under  that  au- 
thorization as  of  February  29,  1980.  wlU  be 
approximately  $37,977. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  351)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "$1,885,300"  and 
Insert  "$1,782,300"; 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  "$70,000"  and  In- 
sert "$36,000"; 

So  as  to  make  the  resoluticm  read : 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1980,  through  February  28,  1981.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,782,- 
300,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $36,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reconmiendationB 
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for  legislation  '^  '^  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  thi  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  thai  i  Pebniary  28.  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Exp  snses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  1  he  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  i  ouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  dlsbu  rsement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  to  have  printed 

an  excerpt  from  the  report 

explaining  the  purposes  of 


no  objection,  the  excerpt 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


EXCEKFT 


351.  SIS  referred,  woxild 

Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

1.  1980.  through  February 

not  to  exceed  $1,885,300  for 

within  Its  Jurisdiction  un- 

of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 

amount  not  to  exceed  $70,- 

avallable  for  the  procurement 

of  individual  consultants  or 

thereof. 

first  session  of  the  96t)h  Con- 
was  authorized  by  Sen- 
75,  agreed  to  March  7,  1979, 
to  exceed  $1,464,000  for  the 
purposes.   The    committee 
the  unobligated  balance  under 
as  of  February  29,  1980, 


on  Rules  and  Admlnistra- 

Senate  Resolution  351  by 

equested  amount  from  $1,885,- 

782^00,  a  reduction  of  $103,000. 

of  the  reduction  Is  as  follows: 

Consultants.  $34,000 — ^from  $70,000  to 

Contingent  fund,  $25,000 — from  $25,- 

livlng  Increase,  $18,000 — from 
$44185:  and 


EXPENDITURES  BY 
iIMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
APFAIRS 


proceeded  to  consider  the 

Res.  3611  authorizing  ad- 

by  the  Cwnmittee 

Affairs  for   inquiries 

which  had  been  re- 

the     committee     with 

as  follows: 


line  2.  strike  "sections  134(a) 
1  he   Legislative   Reorganization 
amended,  In  accordance  with 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
the  Senate"  and  insert  "para- 
8  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Stand- 
he  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
under   rule   XXV   of    such 


line   14,  strike  "$45,235"  and 

line  17,  after  "amended)"  in- 

and  "and  (2)   not  to  exceed 

ekpended  for  the  training  of  the 

s  ;aff  of  such  committee  (under 

specified  by  section  202(J)  of  such 


ipake  the  resolution  read: 

in  holding  hearings,  report- 

and  making  investigations 

by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 


in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under  rvUe 
XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1980,  through  February  28,  1981,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Oovemment  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

Sbc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $4,- 
610,800,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$58,735  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $500  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (imder  procedures  specified  by  section 
202 (J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate — 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  all  branches  of  the  CJovernment 
Including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management. Incomjjetence.  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  Improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  trans- 
actions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  of  such  Improper 
practices  between  Government  personnel 
and  corporations.  Individuals,  companies,  or 
persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government:  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations,  com- 
panies, or  individuals  or  other  entitles  with 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  governing 
the  various  governmental  agencies  and  Its 
relationships  with  the  public:  Provided. 
That,  In  carrying  out  the  duties  herein  set 
forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  shaU  not  be 
deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Government  under  Inquiry,  and  may 
extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing 
with  or  affecting  their  particular  branch  of 
the  Government; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  of  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  In- 
terests against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities: 

(3)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the 
facilities  of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and.  If  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  Identity  of 
the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other 
entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  technicalities  are  being  used  or 
employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facilities  or 
otherwise  operates  In  interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Infiuences 
In  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  further,  to 
study  and  Investigate  the  manner  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged 
In  organized  criminal  activities  have  infil- 
trated Into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and 


to  study  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  lo 
prevent  the  operations  of  organized  crime 
In  Interstate  or  international  conunerce: 
and  to  determine  whether  any  changes  are 
required  In  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
occurrences  of  such  practices  or  activities; 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness within  the  United  States  which  have 
an  Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety; 

(5)  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorder.  In- 
surrection, the  commission  of  crimes  In  con- 
nection therewith,  the  immediate  and  long- 
standing causes,  the  extent  and  effects  of 
such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  measures 
necessary  for  their  immediate  and  long- 
range  prevention  and  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  and  to  Insure  domestic 
tranquility  within  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to 
Improve  these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(7)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to — 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
accurate  statistics  on  fuel  demand  and 
supply; 

(B)  the  Implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(F)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(G)  maintenance  of  the  Independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force: 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  In  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entitles; 

(I)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Oovemment; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries: 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  Individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(L)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies: 
Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  under  inquiry, 
and  may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities 
of  persons,  corporations,  or  other  entitles 
dealing  with  or  affecting  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it 
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by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  March  1, 
1980,  through  February  28.  1981,  is  author- 
ized, in  its,  his,  or  their  discretion  (1)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  of  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  docximents,  (2) 
to  holding  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recess,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to 
administer  oaths,  and  (5)  to  take  testimony, 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-605),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Senate  Resolution  361  as  referred  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  from  March  1.  1980,  through  Febru- 
ary 28.  1981,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $4,610,- 
800  for  a  study  of  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $45,235  would  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  79.  agreed  to  March  7,  1979, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $4,328,100  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee 
estimates  that  the  unobligated  balance  un- 
der that  authorization  as  of  February  29, 
1980,  will  be  approximately  $4(X),566. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdnUnlstration  has  amended  Sen- 
ate Resolution  361  by  (1)  increasing  by 
$13.500— from  $45,235  to  $58,735— the 
amount  which  would  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants;  and  (2)  insert- 
ing a  provision  which  specifies  that  not  to 
exceed  $500  of  the  committees'  total  funds 
would  be  available  for  the  training  of  Its 
professional  staff.  No  Increase  In  the  com- 
mittee's total  request  of  funds  would  result 
from  this  action.  The  Rules  Committee  is 
also  reporting  the  resolution  with  a  technical 
amendment. 


of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  Is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1980,  through  February  28.  1981. 
In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  the  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $4,971,- 
700.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$177,500  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  $3,350  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(  j)  of  such  Act) . 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28.  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shaU  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-606),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  350  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  March 
1.  1980,  through  February  28,  1981,  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $4,971,700  for  a  study  of 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $177,500 
would  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,350  would  be  available  for  the  training 
of  professional  staff  of  the  committee. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  48.  agreed  to  March  7,  1979. 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $4,735,900  for  the 
same  or  similar  purposes.  The  committee  es- 
timates that  the  unobligated  balance  under 
that  authorization  as  of  February  29,  1980, 
win   be  approximately  $200,000. 


Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  such  section  and  conducting 
studies  and  Investigations  thereunder,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1980,  through  February  28, 
19»1,  to  expend  $342,600  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  of  which  amount  ( 1 )  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as 
authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended) ,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202 (J)  of  such 
Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  April  30,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  annual  rate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  fl-om  the  re- 
port (No.  96-610).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  353  would  authorize  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  from  March  1, 
1980,  through  February  28,  1981,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $342,600  for  a  study  of  any 
and  aU  matters  pertaining  to  problems  and 
opportunities  of  older  people.  Of  that 
amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $25,000  would  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof;  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
would  be  available  for  the  training  of  com- 
mittee professional  staff. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  special  committee  was  authorized 
by  Senate  Resolution  65,  agreed  to  March  7, 
1979.  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $325,300  for 
the  same  or  similar  piuposes.  The  special 
committee  estimates  that  the  unobligated 
balance  under  that  authorization  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1980,  will  be  approximately  $99,000. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  350)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  353)  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  estabUshed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res. 
4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
4  (legislative  day.  February  1),  1977.  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1980,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1981,  in  its  discretion  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  members  of  its  professional 
staff  in  obtaining  specialized  training,  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  a  standing  committee  may  provide  such 
assistance  under  section  202(J)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 


H.R.  5913— AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SEC- 
TION 502(a)  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT.  1936 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  H.R.  5913. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (HJt.  5913)  to  amend  section  502(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
and  second  times  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  bill  (KB..  5913)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER.  The  clerk 
roU. 

legislative   clerk   pro- 
theroll. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
consent  that  the  order 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


tlie 
PRESIDING 
the  roll, 
assistant 
ciiU 
ROB3RT 
unan  mous 
que  nun 
PRE  SIDING 


RE  :!ESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  the  Senate 

until  2  p jn.  today. 

no  objection,  the  Senate, 

,   recessed   until   2   p.m.; 

the  Senate  reassembled  when 

by  the  Presiding  OflQcer 
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C.  BYRD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Harry 

Jii.)  submitted  the  following 
which  was  referred  to  the 
)n  the  Judiciary : 

Si  wate  Resolution  381 
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,UTION  381— SUBMIS- 

RESOLUnON  RELATING 

OF  THE  BI- 
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D  STATES 
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members : 
Majority    Leader    and    Minority 
the  Senate; 

executive  secretary  of  the  Senate 
Art  and  Antiquities; 
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Presldent  of  the  Senate  upon 
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Office  Advisory  Committee  to  be  appointed 
by  that  committee's  chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Study  Group  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  Its  members.  Five 
members  of  the  Study  Group  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership 
of  the  Study  Group  shall  be  filled  in  the 
sajne  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Study 
Group  to  prepare  an  overall  plan  for  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  through  an  appropriate 
program  of  publications,  exhibits,  symposia, 
and  related  activities.  The  objective  of  this 
cammemoratlon  is  to  inform  and  emphasize 
to  the  Nation  the  role  of  the  Senate  from  its 
historic  beginnings  through  two  hundred 
years  of  growth,  challenge,  and  change.  The 
Study  Group  in  its  planning  is  directed  to 
develop  a  program  that  will  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  current  and  former  members, 
scholars,  and  the  general  public. 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  agreement  to  this  res- 
olution, the  Study  Group  shall  submit  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  a  comprehen- 
sive report  Incorporating  Its  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  commemoration  of  the 
Senate's  bicentennial.  The  report  may  rec- 
ommend activities  such  as,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

(a)  the  production,  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  books,  pamphlets,  films  and  oth- 
er educational  materials  focusing  on  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  the  Senate; 

(b)  bibliographical  and  documentary  proj- 
ects and  publications: 

(c)  conferences,  symposia,  lectures,  semi- 
nars, and  other  programs; 

(d)  the  development  of  exhibits.  Including 
mobile   exhibits; 

(e)  ceremonies  and  celebrations  com- 
memorating specific  events;   and 

(f)  the  Issuance  of  commemorative 
stamps. 

Sec.  6.  The  report  shall  include  proposals 
for  such  legislative  enactments  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  the  Study  Group  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 

Sec.  7.  The  members  of  the  Study  Group 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices as  such.  Members  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  allowed  necessary  per  diem 
and  travel  expenses  to  and  from  Washington. 
D.C.  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Studv  Group  and  approved 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  Constitution  that  was  adopted 
by  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  and  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratification  on  September  17, 
1787,  the  first  session  of  the  F^rst  Con- 
gress was  to  be  held  on  March  4,  1789, 
in  New  York  City. 

The  Senate  first  met  on  that  date  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  quorum  or  con- 
duct business  until  April  6,  1789,  1  month 
and  2  days  later. 

Not  being  able  to  conduct  business 
eliminated  the  appointment  of  a  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  whom  they  could  instruct 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Members. 

On  Wednesday,  March  4,  1789,  that 
being  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
new  Congress,  the  following  Members  of 
the  Senate  appeared  and  took  their 
seats:  New  Hampshire,  John  Langdon 
and  Paine  Wingate:  Massachusetts, 
Caleb  Strong;  Connecticut,  William  J. 
Johnson  and  Oliver  Ellsworth;  from 
Pennsylvania — ^the  State  of   my  good 


friend,  John  Heinz,  who  is  standing 
here — William  Maclay  and  Robert  Mor- 
ris; and  from  Georgia,  William  Few. 

So  the  Members  present,  not  being  a 
quonmi,  they  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
imtil  the  following  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday,  March  11,  1789,  when 
the  same  Members  were  present  as  on 
the  March  4  instant,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  circular  should  be  written  to  the  ab- 
sent Members,  requesting  their  immedi- 
ate attendance. 

On  Thursday,  March  12,  no  additional 
Members  showed  up.  So  they  adjourned 
until  March  18. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  1789,  an- 
other letter  was  sent  to  eight  of  the 
nearest  absent  Members. 

On  Thursday,  March  19,  1789,  William 
Paterson,  from  New  Jersey,  appeared. 

On  Friday,  March  20,  1789,  no  addi- 
tional Senators  appeared,  and  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

On  Saturday,  March  21,  1789,  Richard 
Bassett,  from  Delaware,  appeared,  and 
the  Senate  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
until  the  following  Saturday. 

On  Saturday,  March  28,  1789,  Jona- 
than Elmer,  from  New  Jersey,  appeared, 
and  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
April  6. 

On  Monday,  April  6,  1789,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  from  Virginia,  appeared  and 
a  quorum  was  formed.  The  credentials  of 
Members  present  were  read  and  filed. 
John  Langdon,  from  New  Hampshire, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  coimting 
ballots  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  reports  of  Senate  proceedings  were 
meager.  Legislative  as  well  as  executive 
sittings  of  the  Senate  were  held  behind 
closed  doors  for  the  first  5  years  imtil 
the  second  session  of  the  Third  Congress, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  contested  election  of  Albert 
Gallatin  as  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  February  20,  1794,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  which  provided 
that,  after  the  end  of  that  session  of 
Congress,  the  galleries  of  the  Senate 
should  be  permitted  to  be  opened  while 
the  Senate  was  engaged  in  its  legislative 
capacity. 

Mr.  President,  in  1989  the  Senate  will 
reach  its  200th  anniversary,  and  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  commemorating  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Senate  in  some  ap- 
propriate manner. 

I  have  had  my  staff,  working  with  Mr. 
Richard  Baker,  the  Senate  Historian, 
and  Mr.  Jim  Ketchum,  the  Curator  on 
Arts  and  Antiquities,  to  formulate  plans 
on  how  best  to  celebrate  this  very  impor- 
tant event. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  in- 
house  resources  that  can  be  drawn  upon 
which  would  hold  down  the  expenditures. 
Among  the  resources  that  already  exist 
in  the  Senate  are  the  OflBce  of  the  Sen- 
ate Historian,  which  is  advised  by  an  in- 
dependent advisory  commission  com- 
posed of  prominent  Government  his- 
torians: the  Commission  on  Arts  and 
Antiquities,  of  which  I  am  presently 
chairman  and  on  which  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Magnuson.  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  serve  as  members. 
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Third,  I  beUeve  that  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tors could  be  involved  in  a  way  that 
might  be  historically  significant  and 
meaningful. 

There  are  various  ideas  that  have  been 
explored  by  my  staff  and  myself  as  pos- 
sible components  in  the  total  commemo- 
ration. 

Among  these  would  be  pubUcations. 
The  Historian's  Office  has  already  begun 
compiling  material  for  a  document  en- 
titled "Meeting  Places  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate." There  have  been  four  such  meeting 
places. 

Plans  are  underway  to  complete  a 
Senate  Historical  Almanac  which  would 
contain  interesting  factual  anecdotes 
from  throughout  the  Senate's  history  of 
general  interest  to  Senators  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

The  Senate  possesses,  or  could  borrow 
from  other  public  agencies,  many  an- 
tique engravings  of  the  Senate  and  its 
activities.  The  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice has  several  expert  engravers  who 
could  copy  these  engravings,  and  bind, 
print,  and  prepare  for  the  Senate's  dis- 
tribution a  commemorative  folio. 

CEREMONIAL  OBSERVANCES 

A  session  could  be  held  for  Senators 
in  the  old  Senate  Chamber,  as  was  done 
when  it  was  opened  in  1976,  with  appro- 
priate observances  in  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia  also  possible. 

CONFERENCES 

Several  conferences  could  be  called  on 
topics  of  historical  relevance:  For  ex- 
ample, the  views  of  John  Jay,  James 
Madison,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  on 
"What  is  the  Senate,"  published  in  the 
1787  Federalist  Papers. 

EXHIBITS 

The  Senate  possesses  many  historical 
papers  and  items,  some  of  which  have 
never  been  displayed.  Some  interesting 
items  which  only  recently  have  been  dis- 
covered include  John  Langdon's  letter — 
he  was  the  first  President  pro  tempore — 
informing  George  Washington  that  he 
had  been  elected  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States;  the  message  from 
President  John  Adams  appointing  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  Minister  to  Prussia,  the 
first  example  of  nepotism  in  the  new 
government;  George  Washington's  first 
inaugural  address;  various  drafts  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights;  Presidential  messages  de- 
claring World  Wars  I  and  11;  and  the 
message  embodying  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; extensive  files  on  President  An- 
drew Johnson's  impeachment  trial;  and 
various  miscellaneous  areas  that  could 
be  explored,  such  as  the  issuance  by  the 
Postal  Service  of  an  appropriate  com- 
memorative stamp;  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a  group  of  interested  citi- 
zens— patrons  of  the  Senate — to  handle 
money-raising  and  spending  activities; 
dinners,  sale  of  "limited  edition"  paint- 
ings; commissioning  a  preeminent 
American  composer,  to  compose  an  ap- 
propriate musical  tribute  for  the  occa- 
sion, et  cetera. 

I  have  had  a  resolution  prepared,  and 
I  have  discussed  introduction  of  the 
resolution  with  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  who  has  agreed  to 
join  with  me  in  introducing  the  resolu- 


tion. It  would  go  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maissa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Thurmond. 

I  will  yield  in  a  moment  if  I  have  any 
time  remaining  to  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader  before  I  introduce 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  him,  as  the  acting  minority 
leader,  to  cosponsor  the  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  ex- 
plore thoroughly  all  of  the  items  that 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  Members  who  are  in  the  body  now 
realize  the  responsibility  we  have  to 
make  certain  that  the  institution  of  the 
Senate,  as  such,  is  recognized,  and  that 
this  anniversary  date  is  appropriately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  would  be  most  happy  to  cosponsor, 
and  I  am  most  happy  to  cosponsor,  the 
resolution  with  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  friend. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution may  lie  at  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators who  may  wish  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing  may  do  so,  after  which,  at  the  close 
of  business  today,  the  resolution  then  be 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  that  we  use  our  hotline  to  notify 
Senators  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  of  the 
resolution  that  has  been  introduced,  and 
I  believe,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
minority  leader  is  back  in  town,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  agree,  that  we  make 
this  a  resolution  of  the  two  leaders  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor 
the  resolution  on  that  basis,  and  I  think 
100  percent  of  the  Senate  will  be  glad  to 
join  in  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

(Emring  the  foregoing  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing occurred : )        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  morning  business  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  acting  RepubU- 
can  leader. 


NOMINATION  OP  ROBERT  E.  WHITE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  E. 
White  of  Massachusetts  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  will  make  that  request  very 
shortly. 


SENATOR  BAKER  WITHDRAWS  AS  A 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  have  just  learned  of  the 
decisim  by  our  minority  leader  to  with- 
draw from  the  race  for  the  Presidency. 

Howard  Baker  is  still  a  young  man.  He 
has  dedicated  his  best  efforts  to  the  quest, 
but  it  seems  that  1980  was  not  the  right 
time  for  him.  I  believe  he  may  be  back 
seeking  the  position  again  4  years  from 
now,  all  the  wiser  from  this  experience. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  interna- 
tional developments  have  overshadowed 
the  Presidential  campaign  so  far.  Hope- 
fully that  will  end  soon,  and  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  for  1980  will  focus  on 
the  more  important  domestic  policies  that 
have  resulted  in  our  present  crises  with 
respect  to  the  economy,  energy,  and  Gov- 
ernment overregulation. 

Although  I  am  sorry  that  circum- 
stances have  forced  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  Presidential  race,  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  Howard  Baker  back  at  the 
helm. 


MOTION  TO  GO  INTO  EXECUTIVE 
SESSION  TO  CONSIDER  FIRST 
NOMLNATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  first  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObjectiOTi 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  first  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object.  Mr.  President,  I 
raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  motion  clearly  is  out 
of  order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  basis  on  which  the  point  of 
order  is  being  raised? 

Mr  HELMS.  The  Senator  can  move  to 
go  into  executive  session  but  he  cannot 
under  the  mles  specify  what  we  shall 
consider.  The  Senate  determines  its  order 
of  business  in  executive  session  only  after 
going  into  executive  session.  It  is  not  in 
order  to  determine  the  order  of  execu- 
tive business  while  in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
rule,  rule  xxn,  paragraph  1,  and  prec- 
edents thereunder,  only  a  motion  to  go 
into  executive  session  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There- 
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Chair  sustains  the  point  of 


and  nays  were  ordered. 

OFFICER.  The  ques- 


McQLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
inquiry. 
PRtsmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

st  ite  it. 
McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
iTOfo.   the   ruling  of   the   Chair 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 
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1.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

actiiig  minority  leader,  although 

any  appeal  of  a  ruling  of  the 

dibatable  and  the  underlying 

on  er  is  not  a  subsidiary  motion, 

erroneously  described  by  the  Chair, 

make  that  point  of  order 

that  issue  be  submitted. 


Therefore,  I  yield  such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  and  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  making  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  must  again  state  what  I  tried  to  say 
here  before;  that  when  we  are  going  to 
depart  from  the  estabUshed  usage  under 
the  rules,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  talk 
about  amendments  of  the  rules,  rather 
than  by  a  majority  vote  on  an  appeal  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  establishing  new 
rules. 

That  is  a  game  that  has  been  played 
by  many  at  different  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  course  of  conduct  upon  which 
we  have  embarked  ourselves  in  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  convenient  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  particular  situation. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  this  in- 
stance to  sustain  the  Chair  and  that  if 
there  is  a  problem  with  respect  to  the 
movement  to  the  executive  calendar, 
that  we  address  that  by  way  of  a  pro- 
posal for  a  rules  change,  the  considera- 
tion of  that  rules  change  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  a  recommendation  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  such 
a  rules  change  and  a  vote  upon  such  a 
rules  change  as  is  provided,  not  simply 
by  changing  the  rules  by  majority  vote 
to  meet  a  particular  situation  such  as 
the  one  we  find  ourselves  in  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  raise  this  question  with  my  friend 
from  Idaho.  What  we  have  here  is  per- 
haps, at  best,  a  matter  of  convenience 
for  the  majority  leader.  The  question  all 
Senators  must  confront  is  whether  it  is 
worth  it  to  nail  down  a  precedent  which 
may  rise  upon  us.  Is  that  the  view  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  going  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  what  he  wants  even 
though  he  may  have  to  have  a  few  roll- 
call  votes  this  afternoon. 

But  this  Senator  feels  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  maintained 
and  not  amended,  not  changed,  just  for 
momentary  convenience. 

With  all  affection  and  respect  for  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  do  not 
quite  imderstand  why  he  does  not  care  to 
follow  the  usual  procedure.  He  has 
enough  votes,  undoubtedly,  to  win  on 
the  matter. 

But  this  Senator  feels  very  strongly 
about  the  nomination  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  all  Senators  understand  that 
the  nominee  is  not  pure  as  driven  snow. 
More  than  anything  else,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  points 
that  I  think  they  ought  to  understand 
before  they  automaticsdly  confirm  this 
nomination. 

I  assure  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  it  is  not  my  intent  to  be  an 


obstructionist,  but  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  focus  in  on  this  thing,  and  I  hope  we 
can  do  it  without  a  change  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Senator  finished? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  see  this  as  changing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  simply  see  it  as  deter- 
mining what  the  proper  precedent 
should  be  on  the  type  of  motion  I  have 
made.  And,  at  some  point  in  time,  the 
Senate  wiU  make  that  determination.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  do  it  today. 

I  first  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  first  nomination.  My  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
objected. 

I  would  be  very  willing  to  ask  that  the 
motion  be  withdrawn,  the  ruling  be  viti- 
ated, the  point  of  order  be  withdrawn, 
the  appeal  be  withdrawn,  and  that  we 
proceed  by  unanimous  consent  to  this 
nomination,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  be  willing  to,  and  then  we  will  not 
be  deciding  the  precedent.  We  would  be 
delaying  that  until  another  day. 

"He  who  fights  and  runs  away  lives  to 
fight  another  day."  We  would  all  live  to 
fight  another  day. 

So,  I  would  be  willing  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  motion  be  with- 
drawn, the  point  of  order  be  withdrawn, 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be  vitiated,  the 
appeal  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  White.  I 
make  that  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  I  can  confer  with  the 
majority  leader  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
time  being  charged  to  either  side? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  not  time  remaining  for  a  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
why  the  Chair  asked  if  it  would  be  under 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senators  may 
yield  back  their  time  and  then  call  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  a  quoriim  call 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  my  request.  I  have  appealed 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Let  me  state  for  the  explanation  of 
my  colleagues — may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  look  at 
me  so  I  can  understand  what  he  is  say- 
ing? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  appealed  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  motion  I  have 
made  does  not  contravene  any  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  is  an  ac- 
curate statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  rule  and  there  is  no  precedent  for 
it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  not 
contravene  any  precedent  of  the  Senate. 
So  the  Chair  has  already  answered  both 
questions.  My  motion  does  not  con- 
travene any  rule;  my  motion  does  not 
contravene  any  precedent.  It  merely 
establishes  a  precedent. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  determined  by 
a  precedent  that  a  motion  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session,  being  nondebatable.  will 
automatically  put  the  Senate  on  the  first 
treaty  without  debate. 

I  maintain  that  a  motion  to  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  first 
nomination  would  be  logical  and  justi- 
fied in  that  it  would  allow  the  Senate 
to  go  directly  to  the  first  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  without  debate 
just  as  the  Senate  may  now  go  to  the 
first  treaty  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
without  debate.  The  Senate  should  not 
be  forced  to  go  to  a  treaty  in  order  to 
reach  a  nomination  and  rim  the  risk  of 
a  double  filibuster — one  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  nomination  and  then  a 
filibuster  on  the  nomination  itself. 

I  maintain  that  a  nondebatable  mo- 
tion to  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  White  is 
just  as  logical  as  moving  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  automotically  consider 
the  first  treaty.  Why  should  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  first  nomination  be  de- 
batable when  a  motion  to  get  to  the  first 
treaty  is  not  debatable.  I  appealed  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  hope  Senators  will 
support  my  appeal. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEHjMS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  received  a  direct 
answer  to  his  question,  as  stated. 

But  I  ask  the  Chair,  if  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Senate,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  McGarry  case  which  is  not 
a  precedent  since  there  was  no  ruling, 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Senate 
to  take  the  items  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar in  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
pear— except  by  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  by 
motion  to  proceed  to  a  specific  matter 
on  the  Calendar  after  the  Senate  was  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 


Now.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  not  the 
precedent,  I  do  not  know  what  a  prece- 
dent is. 

I  have  the  greatest  affection  for  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  I  think  he  has 
testified  on  some  occasions  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  be  cooperative  with  him. 
But  the  simple  truth  is  that  he  wants  the 
McGarry  case  to  stand  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  does  not  want  it  to 
stand.  No  point  of  order  was  made  in  the 
McGarry  matter.  Such  a  point  should 
have  been  made.  The  motion  was  out  of 
order  just  as  the  motion  made  today  is 
out  of  order  and  has  been  so  held  by  the 
Chair. 

Rule  XXII  provides  that  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  executive  business  is  not  de- 
batable. Fine.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  whether  executive  business  itself 
can  be  conducted  in  legislative  session. 
There  are  countless  precedents  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  Deciding  which  calendar 
item  on  the  Executive  Calendar  to  con- 
sider is  clearly  the  transaction  of  execu- 
tive business. 

I  call  Senators'  attention  specifically 
to  page  477  of  Senate  procedure.  The 
statement  there  is  as  follows:  "After  the 
Senate  goes  into  executive  session,  it  de- 
termines its  order  of  procedure  for  the 
consideration  of  executive  business."  The 
word  used  is  "after";  not  "before". 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina — 
and  I  hope  some  other  Senators — is  not 
willing  to  give  the  majority  leader,  or 
anybody  else,  a  cafeteria-style  mecha- 
nism in  acting  upon  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  majority  leader  wants  to  ignore 
the  precedents  and  make  the  decision 
"before"  not  "after."  This  procedure  gets 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  wrong. 

Also  on  page  477  of  Senate  procedure 
is  the  following: 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business  Is  not  amendable. 

If  the  majority  leader  had  offered  an 
amendment  to  require  proceeding  to  a 
particular  matter  on  the  executive  calen- 
dar, then  the  amendment  would  have 
been  out  of  order.  How  then  can  he  offer 
a  motion  which  already  contains  an  out- 
of-order  amendment?  It  cannot  be  done. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stick  with  what 
the  Senate  has  been  doing  ever  since 
there  has  been  a  Senate,  and  that  is  the 
question  here. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  need 
not  raise  the  specter  of  a  filibuster  on 
this  nomination.  I  guarantee  him  right 
now  that  there  will  not  be  any  filibuster. 
I  will  have  a  say  about  the  nominee,  and 
then  I  am  through. 

But  I  just  do  not  want  to  tamper  with 
what  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Senate 
all  these  years. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  could  we  Umit  the  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Surely.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
close  in  2  minutes.  1  minute  to  a  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  would  it  be 
in  order  to  move  to  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  either  before  or  after  that 

2  minutes? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
the  time  agreed  on  for  debate 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  give  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  it  would 
include  the  parliamentary  inquiries. 

Could  we  say  3  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Pine. 

Mr.  HELMS.  To  put  it  into  perspec- 
tive, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
proceedings  subsequent  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  to  object  because  that  would  viti- 
ate my  appeal. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  in- 
cludes going  to  the  White  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  it  the 
able  Senator  wishes  to  vitiate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wish  simply  for  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  on  my  point  of  order  to 
stand  smd  then  we  move  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  which  I  will  agree,  to  the 
White  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  object.  I  want  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
to  stand.  I  want  to  appeal  that  ruling. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  precisely  the 
point,  as  I  stated. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  divisible,  presenting  two  ques- 
tions, one  to  move  to  the  executive  cal- 
endar and  the  other  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  White  nomination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
question  is  moot  at  this  point  for  a  point 
of  order  was  made  and  sustained  and  an 
appeal  is  pending  thereon. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  the  event  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate,  would  it  then  be  in  order  to  ask 
for  a  division  of  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion would  have  been  killed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Excuse  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  is  sustained,  then 
the  motion  would  be  dead.  If  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained,  if  the  Chair  is  sus- 
tained  

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  if  the  Chair  is 
overruled  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate, 
would  it  then  be  in  order  to  ask  for  a 
division  of  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thinks  not. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  this  of  the  Chair: 
Is  it  because  of  the  ruling  on  the  point 
of  order  or  because  Inherently  it  is  not 
subject  to  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  is  not  sustained,  then  the  Senate 
will  have  said  that  the  motion  is  in 
order  and  therefore  Is  not  divisible. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  could  be  in  order 
and  still  be  divisible;  could  it  not? 
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I  have  appealed  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  I  maintain  that  if  it  is  logical  to 
move  without  debate,  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  and  automatically  take  up 
the  first  treaty,  it  should  be  logical  to 
move  without  debate,  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  first  nomina- 
tion. 

There  has  to  be  a  time  when  the  Sen- 
ate can  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  first  nomination  without  de- 
bate. The  first  treaty  should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  first  nomination. 

Consequently,  I  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  and  I  hope  the  appeal  will 
be  sustained.  A  vote  "no"  will  sustain  the 
appeal  rather  than  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  entirely 
missed  the  point  of  my  argument  and 
the  Chair's  ruling.  What  he  overlooked 
saying  was  that  his  motion  is  to  bypass 
the  SALT  II  treaty,  to  bypass  the  pro- 
tocol amending  the  Halibut  Fishery  Con- 
vention and  three  other  items  on  the 
executive  calendar;  and,  in  a  supermar- 
ket fashion,  go  to  a  counter  and  pick  out 
just  one  thing  the  Senator  wants. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  contravention  of 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate  since  the 
Senate  began.  TTie  Senate  should  not 
make  this  mistake,  because  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  not  confronting  a 
filibuster  on  this  nomination,  and  I  think 
he  knows  it;  and  I  reassure  him  about 
that. 

I  wish  he  would  go  ahead  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  everything 
after  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  then 
go  into  executive  session,  and  I  will  go 
along  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cha- 
FEE),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Armstrong  Boschwltz  Cochran 

Baker  Byrd,  Cohen 

Bellmon  Harry  P.,  Jr.    Danforth 


Dole 

Kassebaum 

Schwelker 

Domenld 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Garn 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Hatch 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Tower 

Heinz 

Percy 

Wallop 

Helms 

Pressler 

Warner 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Welcker 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 
NAYS— 64 

Young 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Biden 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

Pell 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Church 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

McGovern 

Stone 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Exon 

Morgan 

WUliams 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOnNO— « 

Bentsen 

Javits 

Matsunaga 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

RlblcolT 

Hayakawa 

Long 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  does  not  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  which  is  not  de- 
batable. (Putting  the  question.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  E.  WHITE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Nomination,  Department  of  State,  Robert 
E.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  EI  Salvador. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sea- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  confirmation  of  Ambassador 
Robert  White  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  El  Salvador.  As  many  Senators 
will  recall,  this  is  not  the  first  time  this 
body  has  confirmed  him  for  an  ambassa- 
dorship. In  October  1977,  he  was  con- 
firmed to  serve  as  Ambassador  to  Para- 
guay— ^a  post  which  he  held  until  very 
recently  and  where  he  served  with  dig- 
nity and  distinction.  Indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  not  here  today  to  consider 
a  nominee  new  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity, but  rather  one  who  has  made 
the  Foreign  Service  his  career  and  Latin 
America  his  area  of  expert  knowledge. 

In  this  regard,  the  record  ought  to 
show,  as  indicated  by  the  report  on  this 
nomination,  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  gave  this  matter  full  con- 
sideration. Ambassador  White  testified 
before  the  committee  on  two  s^arate 
occasions,  February  5  and  21.  He  an- 
swered the  committee's  oral  and  written 
questions  with  candor  and  forthright- 
ness.  The  committee  was  further  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  Ambassa- 
dor-designate brings  25  years  of  Foreign 
Service  experience  to  this  post — 17  of 
which  he  has  served  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can field. 

From  the  committee's  perspective,  Mr. 
President,  these  qualifications  are  highly 
laudable  and,  imder  the  present  circum- 
stances in  troubled  El  Salvador,  they  are 
absolutely  essential  for  effective  repre- 
sentation there.  Accordingly,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  the  committee  voted  10  to  2  to 
report  the  White  nomination  favorably 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hardly  need  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  the  extraordi- 
narily difficult  time  which  the  people  and 
Government  of  El  Salvador  face.  The 
violence  and  instability  in  that  small  and 
populous  Central  American  country  are 
unquestionably  matters  of  himianitarian 
and  political  concern  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  countries  of  the  region. 

In  the  weeks,  even  days,  to  come,  im- 
portant decisions  will  be  made  by  the 
Salvadoran  Government,  its  people  and 
the  leaders  of  political  factions  of  both 
the  right  and  the  left.  And  if  events  to 
date  are  any  indication,  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  interested  coun- 
tries, will  be  called  upon  as  well  to  make 
important  policy  decisions  concerning 
that  coimtry.  Already  on  the  U.S.  side 
there  is  evidence  of  the  beginning  debate 
within  the  administration,  the  Congress 
and  among  the  American  people  regard- 
ing the  formulation  and  delivery  of  an 
economic  and  military  assistance  pack- 
age to  El  Salvador.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
hard  to  overemphasize  the  potential 
gravity  of  these  and  other  decisions  yet 
to  come.  The  United  States  will  have 
many  years  to  regret  decisions  poorly 
reached. 

To  make  the  appropriate  decisions,  to 
formulate  sound  policies,  and  to  insure 
a  high  level  of  debate  on  the  issues,  one 
must  have  the  best  information  possible. 
It  may,  in  fact,  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  learn  that  on 
January  21,  Ambassador  Devine  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  his  post  in  El  Salvador  and 
departed  the  country  on  February  15.  As 
a  result,  during  the  confusing  and  in- 
creasingly violent  weeks  which  have  fol- 
lowed, the  United  States  of  America  has 
not  even  had  an  ambassador  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  President,  this  lamentable  state 
of  affairs  cannot  and  should  not  con- 
tinue. We  need  Ambassador  White  in  El 
Salvador  and  we  need  him  there  now.  It 
is  imperative  that  this  country  have  a 
representative  at  the  highest  level— 
someone  fluent  in  the  language  of  the 
country;  someone  with  the  ability  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  all  the  interested 
parties;  and,  finally,  someone  who,  in 
turn,  can  provide  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  with  sound  information, 
the  kind  of  information  which  only  an 
expert  on  the  scene  can  glean. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
pending  nomination. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  the 
pending  nomination,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  simply  like  to  say 
that  he  hopes  in  the  future  the  Senate 
will  be  more  guarded  about  the  manner 
in  which  it  overturns  the  legitimate  and 
obviously  correct  ruling  of  the  Chair,  be- 
cause if  we  have  much  more  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  Mr.  President,  we  will  reach  the 
point  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  will  be 
changed  willy-nilly  by  a  majority  vote, 
depending  on  which  party  may  be  in 
power  at  the  time. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  the  Senate  off 
and  on  since  the  early  1950's,  first  as  an 
administrative  assistant  to  two  of  our 
great  Senators  from  North  Carolina  and 
now  as  a  Senator  myself.  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  regard  and  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  grandeur  of  the  Senate 
because  it  did  operate  by  rules  and  prec- 
edents clearly  established  and  Senators 
would  support  those  rules  and  those 
precedents  even  when  it  was  to  their  dis- 
advantage to  do  so,  because  they  under- 
stood that  the  Senate,  as  a  legislative 
body,  is  vastly  different  from  every  other 
legislative  body  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

So  what  we  have  done  to  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  was  not  becoming.  I  criti- 
cize no  one  and  I  do  not  diminish  my 
respect  for  anyone. 

But  I  say,  nonetheless,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  made  a  mistake.  Iliey 
made  a  mistake  when  no  mistake  was 
needed  by  those  in  the  majority  on  this 
nomination. 

I  assured  the  majority  leader  that 
there  would  be  no  extended  debate  on 
this  nomination.  But  he  was  insistent 
upon  having  a  precedent  which  would, 
in  effect,  give  him  a  supermarket  ap- 
proach to  handling  the  executive  calen- 
dar. I  regret  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  thank  Senators  who  wisely  voted  to 
sustain  the  Chair  who  had  ruled  prop- 
erly and  correctly. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of  Rob- 
ert E.  White  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
El  Salvador  at  this  time  is  a  mistake. 
And  I  believe  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment will  prove  itself  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  other  posts 
that  Mr.  White  could  serve  adequately. 
But  at  this  particular  time,  in  this  par- 
ticular place.  El  Salvador,  Mr.  White,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  a  divisive  force 
in  a  country  already  well  advanced  in 
the  agony  of  political  struggle. 

The  job  in  El  Salvador  requires  a  man 
of  reason  and  compassion;  Mr.  White 
is  an  ideologue.  I  will  make  that  clear, 
I  hope,  in  my  later  comments. 

The  job  in  El  Salvador  requires  a  man 
committed  to  healing  political  divisions; 
and  nothing  could  be  clearer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, than  that  Mr.  White  has  scornfully 
written  off  most  of  the  capable  and  ex- 
perienced leaders  of  El  Salvador. 

The  job  in  El  Salvador  requires  a  man 
with  a  realistic  grasp  of  elementary  free 
enterprise  economics.  Mr.  White,  in  re- 


sponse to  questions  posed  to  him  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  (^Jenly  supports 
murky  proposals  to  turn  El  Salvador's 
economic  system  sharply  toward  social- 
ism. 

The  job  m  El  Salvador  requires  a  man 
with  poUtical  sensitivity  to  the  dangers 
of  Marxism  in  Central  America.  Mr. 
White  is  a  defender  of  what  he  himself 
called,  in  a  response  to  my  question,  "The 
passionate  left"  in  El  Salvador.  This  is 
what  he  favors.  This  is  what  he  defends, 
the  passionate  left. 

Mr.  President,  Latin  America  is  falling 
away  from  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  rapidly,  precisely 
because  the  United  States  has  been  sup- 
porting directly  and  indirectly  Marxism 
or,  at  a  very  minimum,  refusing  to  stand 
up  against  it. 

Ninety  miles  off  our  shores,  we  have 
Cuba.  In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  we 
yielded  to  blackmail  to  a  Marxist  dic- 
tator. Look  what  is  happening  in  Nica- 
ragua. CJo  down  the  list  and  you  will  see 
the  pattern  of  deficiencies  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  standing  up  for 
freedom,  in  standing  up  for  free  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  White  is  not  alone  in  his  espousal 
of  such  concepts.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  The  Department  of  State  has  for 
years  pursued  these  bankrupt  policies 
throughout  Latin  America  with  gather- 
ing momentum. 

In  many  ways,  the  current  super- 
politicization  of  El  Salvador  may  be  laid 
right  at  the  door  of  policies  pushed  by 
the  State  Department  during  the  past 
half  a  dozen  years.  The  U.S.  record  is 
one  of  unparalleled  and  arrogant  inter- 
vention against  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
The  present  governing  jimta  is  an  un- 
c(»istitutional  government  suiting  Il- 
legally to  set  aside  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  people.  Yet  everybody  knows 
that  it  was  installed  under  pressure 
from  the  United  States  when  its  prede- 
cessor junta,  also  illegally  installed  by 
the  United  States,  collapsed.  So  there 
the  pattern  rolls  over  and  over  and  over. 

Moreover,  even  as  I  offer  these  re- 
marks, the  U.S.  State  Department  has 
just  annoimced  that  it  has  warned  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  El  Salvador  not  to 
seek  to  restore  constitutional  government 
to  their  country.  Think  of  it.  Our  State 
Department  warning  the  leaders,  the 
responsible  citizens  of  El  Salvador: 
"Don't  you  try  to  reinstate  your  ccmsti- 
tutional  government." 

What  kind  of  foreign  policy  is  that? 
It  Is  a  self-defeating,  self-destructive 
foreign  policy  that  is  harming  not  only 
the  countries  involved,  not  only  the 
United  States  and  its  standing  in  the 
world,  but  freedom  in  the  world  itself. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  State  Depart- 
ment's official  spokesman,  Mr.  Hodding 
Carter,  boasted — boasted — that  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  El  Salvador  was  "well  known" 
and  that  it  consisted  of  supporting  "basic 
reforms  that  will  give  all  of  the  people  a 
more  adequate  share  in  the  wealth  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  Hodding  Carter  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  I  shall  try  to  emphasize  a  little 
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in  this  country,  and  look  where  it  has 
brought  us. 

As  for  El  Salvador,  Mr.  White  specifi- 
cally supports  the  current  illegal  junta's 
program  of  land  reform,  nationalization 
of  banking,  and  nationalization  of  ex- 
ports. All  three  represent  the  substitu- 
tion of  ideology  for  economics — and  all 
three,  of  course,  represent  the  substitu- 
tion of  ideology  for  economics. 

The  experience  of  lesser  developed  na- 
tions everywhere  is  that  the  ideologiza- 
tion  of  economics  results  in  stunted  or 
no  growth.  It  results  in  lower  standards 
of  living  and,  most  important  of  all,  it 
lends  itself  to  a  slide  toward  total- 
itarianism in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
make  absolute  government  control  work. 

That  is  what  Moscow  believes  in.  That 
is  what  Hanoi  believes  in.  That  is  what 
Castro  believes  in.  And  that  is  what  we 
are,  through  the  likes  of  Mr.  White,  ad- 
vocating in  El  Salvador.  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  only  a  strange  foreign 
policy,  it  is  a  dangerous  foreign  policy 
for  a  nation  that  professes  to  beUeve  in 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Look  at  the  nations  around  the  world 
that  have  encouraged  the  free  enterprise 
system,  that  have  encouraged  individual 
entrepreneurs,  such  as  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  South  Korea,  and 
Chile.  Is  it  not  an  arithmetical  fact  that 
all  of  these  and  others  have  experienced 
real  progress  in  rates  of  growth  and  a 
rapid  expansion  of  the  standard  of  Uv- 
ing  for  every  economic  level  of  society? 
Of  course  it  is  true. 

Land  reform  has  been  a  disaster  in 
every  country  where  it  has  been  tried.  I 
challenge  any  Senator  to  give  me  an  ex- 
ception. Land  reform  is  a  flop.  It  works 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Land  reform  and  other  such  pro- 
grams are  not  intended  to  improve  agri- 
cultural output,  but  to  provide  political 
power  to  ideologues.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  El  Salvador,  through  the  use  of 
modem  agriculture,  has  achieved  ef- 
ficiencies of  production  that  exceed  most 
of  Latin  America,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  rivals  the  United  States. 

Yet  Mr.  White  is  going  down  there  and 
he  is  going  to  advocate  land  reform. 
What  he  will  be  doing  is  advocating  a 
turn-around  in  a  system  that  has  made 
El  Salvador  one  of  the  most  productive 
nations  in  Latin  America. 

Of  course,  such  methods  as  El  Salvador 
had  in  encouraging  agricultural  produc- 
tion require  proper  scale,  conservation, 
equipment  investment,  and  long-range 
planning.  That  is  true  there,  that  is  true 
in  the  United  States,  that  is  true  every- 
where where  the  free  enterprise  system 
prevails.  But  if  land  were  confiscated  and 
broken  up,  this  agricultural  base  is  going 
to  be  destroyed. 

That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  White  indi- 
cated clearly  in  his  responses  to  my  ques- 
tions. That  is  what  Mr.  White  intends  to 
do.  That  is  what  he  intends  to  advocate 
when  he  becomes  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador.  That  is  the  reason — one  of 
them — that  I  am  on  my  feet  in  an  empty 
Senate  Chamber  today,  making  a  rec- 
ord— because,  a  few  years  from  now,  I 
think  I  shall  be  somewhat  comforted  to 
look  back  and  say,  "Well,  I  tried.  I  tried 
to  warn  my  colleagues." 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  if  all  the  ara- 


ble land  were  divided  up  among  the  in- 
habitants of  El  Salvador,  each  one  would 
receive  three-tenths  of  an  acre.  This 
would  not  even  provide  subsistence. 
Moreover,  the  disruption  of  the  agricul- 
tural pattern  would  break  the  back  of 
the  economy  in  general,  destroy  the  ex- 
port market,  and  reduce  foreign  ex- 
change to  negligible  amounts.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  El  Salvador  has  no 
mineral  resources,  and  is  only  beginning 
to  build  industry.  Its  primary  source  of 
wealth  is  its  agriculture.  Any  scheme  to 
tamper  with  the  agricultural  system  could 
well  result  in  misery,  himger,  and  de- 
privation, both  among  the  rural  and  ur- 
ban populations.  It  is  hard  to  ccmceive 
of  such  a  policy  as  "reform." 

ECONOMIC  PSOGBESS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  one  of  eco- 
nomic oppression.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  income  distribution  sta- 
tistics in  the  United  States  show  that  the 
top  20  percent  of  American  families  re- 
ceive 41  percent  of  the  national  income, 
and  the  lowest  20  percent  get  only  5.4 
percent  of  the  national  income.  Yet  no 
one  calls  this  oppression  in  the  United 
States. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  top  5  percent  of  the 
population  received  24  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income,  and  the  lowest  20  percent 
received  5.7  percent,  according  to  the 
1977  statistics  of  the  OAS  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  I  found  it  rather  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  to  attempt  to  justify  his 
case,  Mr.  White  stated  that  the  top  5  per- 
cent got  38  percent  of  the  income,  with- 
out giving  any  source  for  his  statistics. 

This  is  the  old  shell  game  of  those  who 
advocate  the  things  that  Mr.  White 
advocates. 

They  draw  statistics  out  of  the  air  and 
put  them  down  as  the  holy  writ,  right 
straight  from  Sinai.  When  we  say.  "I 
wsmt  to  get  your  figures."  He  says,  "Oh, 
well,  we  will  tell  you  later." 

They  cannot  tell  me  later  because  his 
statistics  are  not  correct. 

Moreover,  the  OAS  figures  for  El  Sal- 
vador look  especially  good  compared  to 
those  for  all  of  Latin  America:  The  top  5 
percent  got  32.7  percent  for  all  Latin 
American  coimtries,  and  the  lowest  20 
percent  got  3.7  percent. 

Indeed,  the  situation  has  been  improv- 
ing rapidly,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  ter- 
rorists to  wreck  the  economy.  The  mini- 
mum wage  in  agriculture  has  increased 
37  percent  between  1976  and  1979,  and 
for  those  workers  in  seasonal  crops,  77 
percent. 

The  United  Nations  has  an  economic 
indicator  called  the  Gini  which  measures 
concentration  of  wealth.  For  El  Salvador, 
the  Gini  is  0.50,  which  the  U.N.  classifies 
as  "moderate,"  comparing  it  with  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela. 

A  recent  World  Bank  study  shows  that 
in  El  Salvador,  20  percent  of  the  urban 
population  and  30  percent  of  the  rural 
population  live  below  the  poverty  line.  Of 
course,  as  we  have  discerned  in  our  own 
country,  poverty  lines  can  be  manipu- 
lated by  political  interpretation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition  and  Forestry,  we  had 
two  lengthy  meetings  today  in  which  this 
poverty  line  was  bandied  around. 
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Of  course,  the  poverty  line  is  what- 
ever some  group  of  poUticians  say  the 
poverty  line  is. 

But  for  all  Latin  America  the  figures 
are  43  percent  as  calculated  by  the  ILO 
and  41  percent  as  calculated  by  ECLA — 
XJJS.  Latin  American  Economic  Com- 
mission. So  again  El  Salvador  is  doing 
far  better  than  most,  or,  at  least,  it  was 
imtil  the  Marxists  began  to  move  in 
and  take  over. 

The  leftwing  junta,  supported  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  and  the  likes  of 
Mr.  White,  who  is  the  nominee  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  today. 

Indeed,  the  World  Bank  study  shows 
a  dramatic  improvement  in  income  dis- 
tribution between  1965  and  1977,  despite 
the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  El 
Salvador.  Most  of  the  increased  distribu- 
tion has  affected  the  lower  40  percent  of 
the  people,  incomewlse. 

As  far  as  the  tax  burden  is  concerned 
in  El  Salvador,  between  1971  and  1977, 
tax  collections  as  a  percentage  of  the 
GNP  increased  from  11  to  17  percent. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Latin 
America.  In  1962.  direct  taxes  accounted 
for  28  percent  of  the  revenues.  In  1977 
they  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues. The  indirect  taxes,  those  which 
presumably  affect  the  poor  the  most,  de- 
creased accordingly,  from  71  percent  in 
1962  to  45  percent  in  1977. 

Mr.  White,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tions indicated  that  he  believed  that 
landownership  was  concentrated,  with 
78  percent  in  the  hands  of  10  percent  of 
the  landowners.  He  neglected  to  say  that 
many  of  these  landowners  were  corpo- 
rations, such  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  that  have  the  capital  to  invest  in 
long-range  plans,  and  to  provide  greater 
benefits  for  their  employees,  precisely  as 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
trend  is  slowly  moving  away  from  con- 
centration, with  the  present  level  down 
from  83.8  percent  in  1967. 

Furthermore,  61  percent  of  the  land  is 
under  cultivation  in  farms  of  less  than 
100  hectares.  There  is  already  a  land 
distribution  program  in  operation,  which 
in  1978  awarded  8,300  hectares,  and  in 
1979  awarded  36,200  hectares  to  coopera- 
tives representing  5,000  persons.  Un- 
fortunately, the  productivity  of  such  dis- 
tributions has  declined. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  White  believes  that 
the  "concentration  of  land  in  the  hsmds 
of  a  small  group  and  the  emphasis  on 
exportation  of  agricultural  products  are 
factors  influencing  the  poverty  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  nation  of  El  Salvador 
lives."  Just  the  opposite  is  the  case;  in 
so  far  as  national  earnings  have  been  in- 
creased and  have  achieved  better  dis- 
tribution, it  is  because  of  the  earnings 
from  agricultural  exports.  The  notion 
that  emphasizing  exports  somehow  in- 
duces poverty  is  completely  wrong.  The 
fantasy  that  taking  a  nation  back  to 
stone-age  socialism  is  progress  is  either 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

Indeed,  it  is  also  wrong  that  exports 
are  overemphasized.  In  1978,  basic  food 
production  increased  38  percent,  making 
El  Salvador  self -sufficient  in  food. 

Mr.  White  has  indicated  that  he  feels 
the  best-run  countries  in  Latin  America 
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are  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador.  Yet  in  the  1978  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  that,  to  take  just  two  signifi- 
cant indices  of  social  welfare.  El  Salva- 
dor surpasses  all  of  them  in  the  percent- 
age of  governmental  spending  either  for 
education,  or  public  health,  or  both. 
Specifically,  the  figures  are: 
[In  percent] 

Educa-   Public 
tion  Health 


El   Salvador 22.4 

Colombia    13.2 

Venezuela 13.6 

Costa  Rica 34.3 

Ecuador 30.4 


9.6 
6.6 
6.2 
4.0 
9.5 


Similarly,  although  El  Salvador  has  a 
tragic  rate  of  infant  mortality,  it  is  no 
worse  than  most  Third  World  countries, 
and,  in  deaths  per  thousand,  is  about  the 
same  as  such  relatively  rich  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  as  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  Mexico,  according  to  the  lADB  fig- 
ures. When  the  statistics  for  deaths  un- 
der 5  years  due  to  malnutrition  are  ex- 
amined. El  Salvador  is  comparable  to 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

Despite  this  record  of  progress,  a  case 
could  be  made  that  an  even  better  record 
could  have  been  accumulated  if  there 
had  been  considerably  less  intervention 
by  the  government  in  the  economic  sec- 
tor. The  socialist  measures  which  have 
been  forced  upon  El  Salvador  by  U.S. 
pressure  have  impeded  progress,  rather 
than  encouraged  it.  Moreover,  they  have 
contributed  enormously  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  increasing  politicization  that 
has  devastated  political  life  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  encouraged  terrorism.  The  first 
steps  that  should  be  taken  should  be  the 
depoUticization  of  the  economy  El  Salva- 
dor. The  most  effective  and  efficient 
method  for  increasing  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  to  remove  political  values  from 
the  system  of  distribution.  Only  a  value- 
free  economy  can  raise  the  stsmdard  of 
living  of  the  poor. 

THE   POLITICAL   SETTING   AND   REFORM 

The  terrorism  that  is  now  tearing 
apart  the  social  fabric  of  El  Salvador  is 
the  product  of  middle-class  intellectuals 
who  have  substituted  ideology  for  reality. 
The  belief  that  revolution  arises  frcwn 
"oppression"  of  the  masses  is  a  romantic 
concept  that  almost  never  bears  the  test 
of  examination.  Although  many  revolu- 
tionaries may  be  sincere  in  their  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  the  fact  is  that 
their  revolutions  are  most  often  the 
creature  of  narrow  ideology,  beginning 
with  an  intellectual  dissent  from  the  es- 
tablished order.  These  passions  are  fueled 
with  training,  arms,  and  tactics  provided 
by  organized  international  movements. 

I  will  digress.  Nobody  would  describe 
Cuba  under  Batista,  or  Batista's  prede- 
cessors, as  a  rose  garden.  But  what  hap- 
pened to  Cuba  when  the  Marxist  Ideo- 
logue Castro  took  over?  Did  things  Im- 
prove or  did  they  get  worse? 

Ask  the  families  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Cubans  who  were  sent  to 
the  wall,  executed  by  firing  squads. 

I  do  not  profess  to  believe  that  any 
country  aa  earth  has  cu:hieved  the  rose 


garden  status — El  Salvador  among  them. 
But  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  President.  El 
Salvador,  imder  a  free  enterprise  con- 
cept, was  way  ahead  of  what  El  Salvador 
will  have  under  a  Marxist,  socialist  dic- 
tatorship. 

No  government  can  permit  such  orga- 
nized dissent  from  the  social  structure. 
Once  a  movement  for  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  system  takes  hold,  the 
government,  if  it  loves  liberty,  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  the  national 
security.  We  believe  that  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  fundamental  to  our  self- 
preservation.  Democracy  cannot  flourish 
where  an  organized  minority  dissents 
from  the  pohtical  consensus  with  a  vio- 
lent aim,  nor  can  we  expect  that  demo- 
cratic methods  will  appease  the  sworn 
opponents  of  the  system.  Rather,  a  gov- 
ernment so  threatened,  must  undertake 
reform. 

Reform  must  have  two  aspects.  The 
flrst  reform  must  deal  with  those  who 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government.  Social  order  must  be  re- 
stored, even  if  it  means  the  use  of  deadly 
force  against  those  using  the  same 
deadly  force  against  the  innocent  people 
of  the  commimity.  Surely,  if  we  know 
anything — ^looking  at  the  Iran,  Afghan- 
istan, and  other  violent  trouble  spots 
around  the  world — we  must  know  that 
organized  terrorism  is,  in  fact,  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  the  rules  of  war  must 
be  applied.  This  Senator  believes  that 
the  United  States  should  move  promptly 
to  assist  any  free  government  which  Is 
under  assault  from  organized  terrorism. 
The  cynicism  that  is  more  tender- 
hearted toward  terrorism  than  toward 
the  human  rights  of  a  nation  at  large 
has  undermined  the  credibility  of  our 
intentions. 

The  second  aspect  of  reform  Involves 
the  elimination  of  corruption  and  the 
alleviation  of  economic  problems.  But  if 
the  latter  part  of  reform  is  conceived  of 
as  the  need  to  impose  socialism,  the  re- 
form will  only  aggravate  the  problem, 
creating  economic  decline  and  destroy- 
ing the  incentives  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  be  seeking  economic  prog- 
ress. No  beneflts  can  be  distributed  to 
the  poor  unless  the  nation  as  a  whole 
earns  more;  nor  can  they  be  distributed 
fairly  by  government  edict.  The  tra- 
ditional wisdom  of  Western  society  is 
that  beneflts  should  come  from  improved 
opportunities. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States,  if  It  wishes  to  survive— if  it 
wishes  freedom  to  survive — can  stand  by 
and  watch  promising  nations  lapse  into 
the  stifling  bonds  of  socialism.  We  can- 
not wait  until  the  social  fabric  <rf  a  na- 
tion has  been  torn  asunder  before  (Ber- 
ing advice  and  diplcwnatic  support.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  be  in  the  general  posture  of  offer- 
ing government  to  government  economic 
assistance.  But  if  such  assistance  is  of- 
fered, it  ought  to  be  conditioned  upon 
the  acceptance  of  certain  reforms.  But 
we  must  get  over  the  idea  that  pushing  a 
nation  over  the  cliff  of  socialism  consti- 
tutes "reform."  Reforms  should  require 
the  recipiwit  to  get  out  of  government 
intervention  in  the  economy,  Instead  of 
forcing  the  recipient  to  expand  socialis- 
tic practices. 
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spectable  headquarters,  at  that.  Our  em- 
bassy even  invited  some  of  the  Commu- 
nist faculty  members  to  go  to  the  United 
States  and  take  seminars,  thus  lending 
what  I  suppose  could  be  called  even  more 
respectability  and  credibility. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  organization  of  labor  union  move- 
ments in  El  Salvador,  advising  on  tac- 
tics and  training.  People  may  disagree 
over  whether  the  labor  union  movement 
helps  or  hinders  workers  in  improving 
their  status,  but  it  is  certainly  no  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
organize  such  movements  in  foreign 
countries. 

My  friend  says  that  U.S.  Ambassador 
Murat  Williams  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  organization  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  one  which  presently 
finds  so  much  favor  with  the  State  De- 
partment. He  says  that  Ambassador 
Raul  Castro  frequently  made  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  the  business  and  agri- 
cultural leaders  of  El  Salvador;  and  Am- 
bassador Ignacio  Lozano — these  are 
predecessors  to  Mr.  White,  by  the  way — 
was  so  obnoxious  in  his  behavior  that 
President  Romero  asked  for  him  to  be 
recalled  even  before  Lozano  took  office. 
Ambassador  Prank  Devine  was  so  out- 
rageous in  his  application  of  the  so-called 
human  rights  policy  that  he  insisted 
that  terrorists,  who  had  been  involved  in 
violent  crimes,  were  "political  prisoners" 
and  had  to  be  released. 

Ambassador  Devine  and  Ambassador 
Bowdler  openly  worked  with  the  opposi- 
tion to  overthrow  the  present  govern- 
ment. They  demanded  that  President 
Romero  resign  and  that  new  elections  be 
called,  even  though  the  Salvadoran 
Constitution  provides  for  elections  at 
regular  intervals,  similar  to  the  proce- 
diu-es  in  the  United  States.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Viron  Vaky  and  Ambas- 
sador Christopher  van  Hollen— who  was 
only  an  inspector  of  embassies — made 
the  same  demands  during  visits  to  El 
Salvador. 

This  was  the  report  given  to  me  by  my 
Salvadoran  friend,  a  man  who.  as  I 
pointed  out.  is  a  moderate,  committed 
neither  to  the  politicians  nor  to  the  busi- 
ness leadership.  His  only  bias  is  a  yearn- 
ing for  freedom. 

Of  course,  the  State  Department  would 
assert  that  the  allegations  are  not  true. 
Indeed,  Mr.  White  virtually  impugned 
the  integrity  of  my  friend.  Even  though 
Mr.  White  could  not  possibly  know  who 
had  provided  the  information,  he  im- 
mediately asserted  that  the  view  was 
"highly  partisan,"  by  someone  who  "has 
been  hurt  by  the  course  of  events,"  and 
who  "probablv  has  been  economically 
damaged  by  what  has  gone  on." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  White  seized 
upon  the  recent  statements  of  Arch- 
bishop Romero  of  San  Salvador,  whom 
he  termed  "the  most  forceful  and  popu- 
lar figure  in  El  Salvador  today,"  saying 
that  "we  have  to  take  very  serious  ac- 
count of  what  he  says."  Yet  it  is  well- 
known  in  El  Salvador  that  the  arch- 
bishop's voice  is  in  the  minority  of  the 
five  bishops  in  the  country.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  other  four? 

Even  though  Mr.  White  is  disinclined 
to  agree  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  has  been 


an  unfortimate  source  of  politicization 
in  El  Salvador,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  his  intention  is  to  continue  the 
scandalous  record  of  U.S.  intervention 
in  the  affairs  there. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  Indirectly  confirmed  the  views 
of  my  Salvadoran  friend  just  a  few  days 
ago,  when  Department  spokesmen  in- 
formed the  press  that  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  El  Salvador  has  worked  openly  to  keep 
the  illegal  junta  in  power — despite  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  that  government 
which  is  displayed  everywhere  in  the 
country.  The  State  Department  freely 
stated  that  it  had  called  in  prominent 
politicians,  businessmen,  military  lead- 
ers, and  so  forth,  to  warn  them  that  U.S. 
aid  would  be  suspended  if  the  illegal 
junta  were  dissolved,  and  the  putative 
reforms  were  not  put  into  effect. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  present 
junta,  with  decree  No.  114 — issued  only 
a  few  days  ago — suspended  certain  key 
constitutional  rights  wherever  they 
might  conflict  with  the  supposed  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  demanded  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

El  Salvador  needs  less  politicization, 
not  more  of  it.  The  terror  needs  to  be  put 
down  and  needs  to  be  stopped.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  needs  to  be  stabilized. 
And  that  is  where  our  policy  should 
be  directed.  Our  pohcy  should  be  to  sup- 
port depoliticization  and  security,  so  that 
working  people  and  farmers  can  go  about 
their  hves  and  jobs  in  peace.  Until  the 
fimdamental  human  rights  are  restored, 
it  is  a  misplaced  priority  to  expect  a  full- 
blown democracy  to  reemerge.  Our  policy 
should  be  to  support  neither  the  left  nor 
the  right  nor  the  center,  but  to  go  be- 
yond poUtics  to  the  basic  issues  of  free- 
dom. 

INTERVENTION     TODAY 

The  reason  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  has 
failed  so  disastrously  is  that  it  too  often 
has  been  conditioned  upon  the  premise 
that  it  should  be  used  to  establish  social- 
ism in  the  recipient  country.  Our  own  ex- 
perience as  a  free  nation  has  been  disre- 
garded. The  result  has  been  tragic  both 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  recip- 
ients. El  Salvador  has  been  a  case  in 
point. 

Concessions  to  the  left,  to  the  Social- 
ists, undermine  the  stability  of  social 
progress  and  raise  aspirations  that  real- 
istically cannot  be  fulfilled.  So  long  as 
any  degree  of  freedom  is  left  in  a  coim- 
try,  the  objections  to  socialism  will  in- 
crease, resulting  in  an  even  greater  de- 
gree of  oppression  from  the  left. 

There  may  be  those,  such  as  Mr.  White, 
who  beUeves  that  we  have  allowed  the  El 
Salvadorans  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. But  paradoxically,  the  only  "re- 
forms" that  we  support  are  those  which 
are  not  reforms  at  all,  but  mileposts  on 
the  road  to  serfdom. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  true 
reform  means  a  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  freedom,  both  intellectual 
and  economic.  I  hope  that  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  believe  the  same. 

If  they  do,  they  will  reject  the  policies 
of  Mr.  White  and  his  colleagues.  They 
will  see  that  the  responsible  elements  of 
El  Salvadoran  society  must  move  to  re- 
store constitutional  government  what- 
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ever  Mr.  White,  or  Mr.  Bowdler,  or  Mr. 
Vaky  say. 

If  they  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  the  blandishments  of  foreign  aid  im- 
posing political  control  find  economic 
socialism,  they  will  not  only  be  destory- 
ing  their  country,  but  destroying  them- 
selves as  well. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  White  is  like  a 
torch  tossed  in  a  pool  of  oil.  Will  his  ar- 
rival in  San  Salvador  be  the  signal  for 
the  second  stage  of  civil  war,  with  an- 
other nation  destroyed  for  the  sake  of 
narrow  ideology?  Will  El  Salvador  be- 
come another  Nicaragua  where  the  blem- 
ishes of  one  government  become  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  devastation  of  the  country? 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  attentively  to 
Mr.  White.  I  exchanged  questions  and 
answers  with  him,  giving  him  every  op- 
portimity  to  give  one  signal  that  it  would 
be  his  intent  to  stand  up  for  free  enter- 
prise and  for  freedom  in  his  new  assign- 
ment, and  he  said,  "I  will  support  the 
passionate  left."  He  sends  the  wrong  sig- 
nal to  a  troubled  nation. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  this  Senate 
should  reject  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR  VOTE   ON   NOMINATION   TO   OCCITR  AT 
4:50    P.M.    TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Helms.  I 
understand  that  it  is  agreeable  with  Mr. 
Stevens.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  occur  on  the  nomination  20  min- 
utes from  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    4  :  50    TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  Mr. 
Helms  completes  his  statement,  which 
will  be  brief,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  4:50  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

WHITE'S  RECORD  IN   PARAGUAY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
has  Mr.  White  demonstrated  his  antago- 
nism toward  private  enterprise  in  El 
Salvador,  but  he  has  also  shown  that  he 
has  absolutely  no  interest  in  helping 
American  private  enterprise  operate  in 
foreign  countries.  It  appears  that  his 
antagonism  is  toward  the  private  sector 
generally.  That  is  the  only  conclusion  I 
can  draw  from  an  account  of  his  activi- 
ties as  Ambassador  to  Paraguay  which 
has  been  furnished  to  me. 

This  document  is  an  official  memoran- 
dum which  was  sent  in  through  the  dis- 
sent channel  by  an  embassy  employee  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paraguav,  giving  the 
particulars  on  Mr.  White's  dismal  record 
in  that  country  and  his  antibusiness  at- 


titude. It  may  well  be  that  Mr.  White 
conceived  of  his  mission  there  as — to 
quote  his  own  words — a  period  of  "crea- 
tive tension."  But  that  is  no  reason  at  all 
to  minimize  service  to  U.S.  private  enter- 
prise and  investment. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  this  memo- 
randum came  in  through  the  dissent 
channel,  the  facts  in  it  speak  for  them- 
selves. This  is  no  ad  hominem  attack; 
it  simply  states  the  facts.  Mr.  White  is 
either  directly  responsible  for  the  situa- 
tion, or  he  just  did  not  care  enough  to 
get  it  straightened  out.  Here  are  some  of 
the  facts : 

First.  In  an  18-month  period,  the  Em- 
bassy had  not  sent  in  a  single  self- 
initiated  report  on  any  trade  opportunity 
or  major  project. 

Second.  The  officers  of  the  American 
Embassy  rarely  made  calls  on  business 
or  government  commercial  leaders,  and 
had  not  done  any  systematic  thinking 
as  to  how  to  help  the  XJS.  improve  its 
position  in  the  market. 

Third.  The  Embassy  was  in  arrears  in 
responding  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's World  Trade  data  reports,  desk 
studies  on  Paraguayan  companies  re- 
quested by  U.S.  industry,  and  in  re- 
sponding to  requests  for  agents  for  U.S. 
firms  under  Commerce's  agent-distrib- 
utor service. 

Fourth.  The  Embassy's  commercial 
action  plan  listed  only  two  minor  proj- 
ects as  targets  for  United  States  partici- 
pation, and  no  work  had  been  done  on 
them. 

Fifth.  There  was  no  comprehensive 
long-term  plan  for  penetration  of  the 
booming  Paraguayan  market,  and  the 
Embassy  did  not  even  know  the  schedule 
of  events  at  the  San  Paulo  Trade  Center 
which  serves  Paraguay. 

Sixth.  From  March  1978  to  September 
1979,  there  was  an  entire  series  of  major 
opportunities  for  U.S.  investment  that 
were  not  reported,  or,  after  prodding 
from  Washington,  reported  too  late  for 
an  American  company  to  get  its  bid  in. 

The  Ambassador  discouraged  re- 
porting on  Paraguay's  plan  to  build  a 
railroad  to  its  free  port  on  the  Brazilian 
coast.  Over  a  period  of  6  months,  repre- 
sentatives of  six  companies  had  come  to 
look  at  the  $400  million  project.  When 
my  correspondent  finally  was  permitted 
to  send  a  cable  to  Washington  about  the 
project,  a  sentence  was  added  saying 
that  a  1970  World  Bank  study  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  project  be  scrapped. 
Yet  no  such  study  ever  existed. 

Another  failure  was  in  not  re- 
porting in  a  timely  manner  Paraguay's 
desire  to  build  a  larger  cement  plant  to 
exploit  one  of  the  world's  largest  de- 
posites  of  dolomite  lime.  With  three  huge 
dams  under  construction,  Paraguay's 
Minister  of  Commerce  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope in  1978  to  look  for  help  with  the 
cement  industry.  The  Embassy  delayed 
reporting  imtil  the  Germans  had  locked 
up  the  contract.  The  Embassy  also 
waited  until  bids  had  closed  on  a  500,000 
ton  agricultural  lime  plant.  Cables  on 
Paraguay's  steel  mill  and  new  interna- 
tional airports  were  only  sent  after  re- 
quests from  Washington. 

Cables  concerning  Paraguay's  port 
development    were    put    through    de- 


spite active  discouragement  from  the 
Ambassador.  But  no  follow-up  cable  was 
allowed. 

My  correspondent  was  told  that 
Paraguay  had  frustrated  U.S.  inter- 
est in  a  200-mile  irrigation  canal  after 
the  Israelis  got  the  ctmtract.  But  the 
U.S.  company  had  received  no  discour- 
agement from  Paraguay;  the  problem 
was  with  the  Embassy.  The  commercial 
officer  in  the  Embassy  had  not  been  in 
the  Chaco  agricultural  area,  where  the 
canal  was  proposed,  in  18  years. 

The  Embassy  was  completely  im- 
aware  that  the  U.S.  aluminum  and 
chemiccd  industries  are  not  flnaiiring 
long-term  plans  to  set  up  their  electro- 
intensive  operations  in  Paraguay.  The 
Embassy  had  never  reported  oti  Para- 
guay's desire  to  exploit  its  large  natural 
gas  deposits,  or  the  fact  that  commer- 
cially exploitable  quantities  of  petroleum 
and  uranium  may  exist. 

Seventh.  The  Embassy  was  extremely 
deficient  on  reporting  on  the  true  social 
conditions,  or  the  improving  political 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  memorandum,  with 
its  appendices,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
history  of  Mr.  White  demonstrates  once 
again  that  he  is  more  interested  in  ide- 
ology than  he  is  in  helping  pee^le.  He  is 
more  interested  in  destabilizing  govern- 
ments than  he  is  in  performing  the  rou- 
tine and  necessary  tasks  of  his  post.  I 
think  that  it  is  obvious  that  his  lack  of 
interest  in  private  enterprise,  his  relish 
for  the  cliches  of  socialism  and  revolu- 
tion, and  his  lack  of  sympathy  for  im- 
proving the  economic  situatiem  of  the 
coimtries  to  which  he  is  Ambassador  is 
further  evidence  that  he  is  not  qualified 
for  this  sensitive  post  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  in  voting  to  approve  this 
nomination.  Senators  will  be  voting  not 
only  for  the  man,  but  for  a  policy.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  revolutionary  situation,  not  only 
in  Central  America,  but  in  many  places 
throughout  the  world. 

The  issue  this  afternoon,  with  this 
nomination,  is  how  the  United  States  is 
going  to  react  to  this  development. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  United  States 
is  going  to  encourage  the  trend  toward 
Marxism,  or  whether  the  United  States 
is  going  to  encourage  the  forces  of  mod- 
eration and  stability. 

We  have  to  decide  whether  the  word 
"reform"  is  just  a  code-word  for  heating 
up  the  passions  of  revolution,  or  whether 
"reform"  means  improvements  which 
will  support  the  development  of  free 
enterprise  and  stable  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  to  decide  whether  we  believe 
in  our  own  system. 

We  have  to  decide  whether  we  think 
that  individual  freedom,  the  freedom  to 
choose,  is  the  most  important  element  in 
developing  a  dynamic  society,  or  whether 
we  think  that  Government  bureaucrats 
can  actually  increase  prexiuctivity  and 
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devise  a  fcur  lystem  for  the  distribution 
of  earnings. 

If  any  Senitor  thinks  that  socialism 
is  the  answer  then  he  will  vote  for  Am- 
bassador Wh  te.  If  he  thinks  that  an- 
other Cuba,  o  ■  another  Nicaragua  is  the 
answer,  then  et  him  tell  that  to  his  con- 
stituents by  V  »ting  for  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Preside  nt,  I  fear  that  the  c<»i- 
flrmation  of  lilr.  White  will  be  an  in- 
vitation to  lei  bists  and  anarchists  to  re- 
double their  efforts  at  revoluticm,  to 
make  demands  that  are  even  more  im- 
placable. 

Revolution  las  its  own  inner  d3niamic. 
It  drives  itseir,  and  it  is  not  appeased. 
Yesterday's  d  smands  are  insufficient  to 
meet  today's,  and  tomorrow's  demands 
are  impossitle  of  fulfillment.  The 
philosophy  ttat  believes  that  meeting 
yesterday's  d«  tnands  will  satisfy  today's 
revolution  is  i  philosophy  that  leads  to 
defeat  and  siu  render. 

Mr.  White  \s  under  the  illusi<m  that 
he  can  feed  liie  revolution  and  thereby 
tame  it.  He  is  the  wrong  man.  at  the 
wrong  time,  £nd  in  the  wrong  place.  I 
urge  the  Senai  e  to  reject  his  nomination. 
I  yield  the  poor,  Mr.  President. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Dei4btmemt  of  Commerce, 
Washifii/lfon,  D.C.,  January  24,  1980. 
Anthony  Lake — S/P. 
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porting to  Asuncion  I  paid  a  visit  to  Com- 
merce where  an  office  director  complained 
that  the  post  was  very  much  in  arrears  in 
resf>onding  to  World  Trade  Data  Reports, 
desk  studies  on  Paraguayan  companies  re- 
quested by  U.S.  industry,  and  in  responding 
to  requests  for  agents  for  U.S.  firms  under 
Commerce's  Agent-Distributor  Service. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  post  I  found  that  the 
post's  commercial  action  plan  listed  only  two 
minor  projects  as  targets  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion and  no  work  had  been  done  on  them. 
Not  only  was  there  no  comprehensive  long 
term  plan  for  penetration  of  this  booming 
market,  the  post  did  not  even  know  the 
schedule  of  events  at  the  Sao  Paulo  Trade 
Center  which  serves  Paraguay. 

From  March  1978  to  September  1979  there 
was  an  entire  series  of  major  opportunities 
for  U.S.  investment  that  were  either  not 
reported,  or  reported  only  after  prodding 
from  Washington,  when  it  was  too  late  for 
an  American  company  to  get  its  bid  in. 

In  January  1979  the  newspapers  in  Asun- 
cion started  carrying  nearly  weekly  articles 
about  Paragiiay's  desire  to  build  a  railroad  to 
Its  free  port  on  the  Brazilian  Atlantic  coast, 
as  well  as  upgrade  the  existing  line  to  Argen- 
tina. Over  the  subsequent  six  months  repre- 
sentatives of  six  countries  came  to  Paraguay 
to  do  studies  of  the  projects,  some  of  them 
repeating  visits  made  previously. 

When  I  suggested  that  we  do  a  cable  re- 
porting the  opportunity  so  that  American 
firms  would  be  aware  of  the  $300-$400  mil- 
lion project.  I  was  consistently  put  off.  I 
went  to  see  the  President  of  the  railroad 
anyway,  who  told  me  that  he  would  welcome 
proposals  by  U.S.  firms. 

Using  the  Impending  visit  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Inspectors  as  a  lever.  I  was  able  to 
get  out  a  cable  on  the  subject.  However,  the 
editor  Inserted  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
a  1970  World  Bank  study  had  recommended 
that  the  railroad  be  scrapped.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Washington.  Commerce's  Major 
Project  Division  told  me  that  sentence  was 
the  reason  that  no  American  companies  had 
followed  up  on  the  lead.  I  also  discovered 
that  no  one  at  the  World  Bank  had  ever 
heard  of  the  study,  which  did  not  surprise 
me  because  we  could  not  find  any  trace  of 
it  at  the  post. 

The  sentence  concerning  the  reputed 
World  Bank  recommendation  was  a  com- 
plete red  herring  In  any  case.  Since  1970  two 
world  gas  crises  had  driven  the  price  of 
gasoline  to  over  $3.00  a  gallon  in  Paraguay. 
Even  more  importantly,  in  1973  Paraguay 
had  signed  treaties  to  build  the  Italpu  dam, 
the  world's  largest,  with  Brazil,  and  the 
Yacjrreta  dam,  the  world's  longest,  with  Ar- 
gentina. 

A  third  dam  will  also  be  built  on  the 
Parana  River,  making  Paraguay  the  world's 
largest  reservoir  of  developed  hydroelectric 
power.  When  the  first  turbines  at  Italpu  come 
on  line  in  1983  the  Paraguayan  government 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  Its  national- 
ized railroad  with  electricity  at  cost  or  even 
at  a  subsidized  rate. 

The  fact  that  a  presidential  decision  had 
been  made  to  build  the  railroad  as  a  national 
priority  was  never  reported  by  the  post, 
not  even  when  the  decision  was  headlined  in 
the  press  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  made 
by  the  Paraguayan  Foreign  Minister  at  an 
awards  ceremony  for  the  Brazilian  Vice- 
President  in  August  1979. 

No  reporting  was  done  on  the  railroad  be- 
caupe  of  the  unexamined  prejudices  of  the 
senior  officers  at  the  Embassy.  I  was  told 
that  "no  one  builds  railroads  anymore", 
"maybe  a  hundred  years  ago",  and  when  I 
reported  the  desire  of  officials  at  the  cement 
plant  to  have  a  rail  connection.  "A  lot  of 
people  here  are  full  of ."• 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  I  con- 
tacted the  engineering  consulting  firm  that 
supervises  the  construction  of  Washington's 
Metro  and  helped  Conrall  lay  3,200  miles  of 
track    In    the    United   States    between    1976 


and  1973.  The  firm,  which  Is  already  Involved 
in  Latin  America,  was  very  Interested  In  the 
Paraguayan  rail  project. 

A  second  failure  of  the  commercial  sec- 
tion was  in  not  reporting  In  a  timely  man- 
ner Paraguay's  desire  to  build  a  larger  cement 
plant.  Paraguay's  existing  plant  exploits  one 
of  the  world's  largest  deposits  of  dolomite 
lime.  With  three  huge  dams  under  way  or 
about  to  begin,  and  a  buUding  construction 
boom  m  Asuncion.  Paraguay's  Minister  of 
Commerce  traveled  to  Europe  in  1978  looking 
for  help  for  its  cement  industry. 

Embassy  Asuncion  did  not  report  the  ex- 
tensive press  coverage  of  the  trip,  and  did 
not  do  a  report  on  the  project  at  all  until 
prodded  by  Commerce  on  the  basis  of  trade 
publication  stories.  In  the  meantime  the 
Germans  had  locked  up  the  contract  for  the 
first  stage  expansion  of  the  plant.  Asuncion 
also  waited  until  bids  had  closed  on  a  500  000 
ton  a  year  agricultural  lime  plant  to  be  built 
in  conjunction  with  the  cement  plant 

Cables  on  Paraguay's  steel  mUl  and  new 
international  airports  were  only  sent  in  after 
prodding  by  Commerce's  Major  Projects  Divi- 
sion and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

I  managed  to  push  through  a  cable  on  time 
concerning  Paraguay's  desire  to  do  major 
river  and  port  development  even  though  I 
was  told  "the  Ambassador  doesn't  want  us  to 
get  involved  in  the  port  project."  I  was  un- 
doubtedly helped  by  the  worst  flooding  In 
seventy  years  which  drove  thousands  of  poor 
people  from  their  homes. 

However,  when  no  response  came  back  I 
was  not  allowed  to  send  a  foUowup.  Back  in 
Washington.  I  discovered  that  Commerce's 
Major  Projects  Division  had  either  never  re- 
ceived the  cable  or  had  lost  it.  I  contacted  a 
company  which  was  active  in  port  develop- 
ment In  Iran  and  the  company  is  so  enthusi- 
astic that  It  may  open  a  branch  office  In 
Asuncion. 

An  area  which  has  been  nearly  totally  ne- 
glected in  Embassy  reporting  for  years  is  ag- 
ricultural development.  The  government  has 
made  the  development  of  the  Chaco  a  na- 
tional priority.  Extensive  press  coverage  was 
given  to  a  1979  Israeli  plan  to  cut  a  two  hun- 
dred nuie  irrigation  canal  from  the  Paraguay 
River  into  this  zone  which  has  the  potential 
of  southern  California. 

When  I  suggested  we  report  the  opportu- 
nity I  was  told  of  an  American  company 
which  had  expressed  an  Interest  In  the  proj- 
ect, and  had  supposedly  gone  away  frus- 
trated, with  unhappiness  on  the  Paraguayan 
side  also.  Although  this  case  was  cited  as  an 
example  as  to  why  no  American  companies 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  to  Paraguay. 
I  visited  the  Defense  Ministry  official  In 
charge  of  the  project,  anyway. 

I  discovered  that  not  only  was  he  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  company  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  prime  prospect  for  the  project, 
but  the  official  had  spent  time  In  the  home 
of  one  of  the  company's  executives  In  the 
US.  I  am  attaching  copies  of  a  letter  from 
the  company  and  an  Embassy  memo  which 
together  demonstrate  the  Incredible  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  host  country  by  the  Em- 
bassy staff. 

This  situation  Is  eriempllfled  by  the  fact 
that  the  commercial  FSN  has  never  been  in 
the  Chaco  in  his  18  years  with  the  Embassy, 
even  though  the  Chaco  reoresents  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  country's  territory. 

The  Israeli  plan  to  develop  the  Chaco  will 
undoubtedlv  include  solar  energy,  as  they  are 
currently  marketing  solar  hot  water  heaters 
in  Paraguay  through  a  Brazilian  subsidiary. 
In  March  1979  I  wrote  a  memo  sugsestlng 
that  the  Embassy  do  demonstration  prelects 
of  solar  energy  products  and  electric  vehicles, 
a  memo  which  was  characterized  as  a  "crack- 
pot." 

I  sent  the  memo  through  the  Dissent 
Channel,  where  it  was  rejected  as  not  being  a 
"niajor  foreign  policy  issue".  S/P  did  dis- 
tribute the  memo,  however,  with  the  result 
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that  the  Department  sent  someone  to  Asun- 
cion with  a  view  to  putting  solar  hot  water 
heaters  in  the  Embassy. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  using  solar  in  our  foreign  buildings  last 
fiscal  year,  no  installations  have  been  ef- 
fected. Asuncion  has  not  complied  with  a 
request  to  supply  the  Department  with  data 
on  sunshine,  as  the  Embassy's  contacts  with 
the  Paraguayan  government  are  so  poor  that 
It  cannot  even  obtain  basic  meteorological 
data.  Our  AID  mission  could  tell  me  noth- 
ing about  its  solar  water  pump  project  in 
the  Sahel. 

Upon  returning  to  Washington  I  discovered 
that  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  have  a  special  program  to  aid  the 
U.S.  solar  Industry  survive  in  the  short  term 
by  exporting.  I  contacted  several  companies 
which  are  highly  Interested  in  getting  Into 
the  Paraguayan  market,  which  has  been 
characterized  as  one  of  the  seven  best  for 
solar  by  the  Latin  American  Economic  Orga- 
nization. I  gave  them  specific  trade  oppor- 
tunities which  I  had  uncovered  in  solar  but 
not  allowed  to  send  in. 

In  addition  to  not  reporting  the  obvious 
trade  opportunities,  the  Embassy  has  done 
no  imaginative  thinking  to  help  Paraguay 
use  its  huge  hydroelectric  potential.  The  is- 
sue is  a  highly  nationalistic  one.  as  Para- 
guay's treaty  with  Brazil  requires  it  to  sell 
any  unused  power  to  Brazil  exclusively  at 
prices  that  are  so  unfair  that  the  treaty  has 
been  called   "Brazil's  Panama  Canal." 

I  was  criticized  for  suggesting  to  a  chief 
engineer  in  the  electric  utility  that  they 
might  want  to  buy  electric  powered  autos. 
even  though  he  told  me  that  the  utility  had 
been  attempting  to  do  so  for  sometime,  un- 
known to  the  Embassy. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  send  in  the  trade 
opporttuilty  even  though  the  utility  subse- 
quently told  me  it  was  "desperate"  to  con- 
vert its  entire  fieet  of  service  vehicles  to 
electric.  I  therefore  wrote  personal  letters 
to  three  U.S.  manufacturers,  got  prices  and 
specifications,  which  I  gave  to  the  utility 
with  the  result  that  It  ordered  an  electric 
van. 

An  obviously  delighted  purchasing  engi- 
neer for  the  utility  then  passed  on  another 
project  to  me.  telling  me  that  Paraguay 
wanted  to  get  Into  methanol  production  in  a 
big  way.  Methanol,  which  can  be  used  to 
fuel  vehicles,  can  be  produced  from  hydro- 
gen  as  a  feedstock. 

Hydrogen,  which  is  a  pure  fuel,  can  be 
separated  from  water  through  electrolysis, 
a  procedure  that  holds  great  prospects  for 
a  country  with  a  superabundance  of  electric 
power.  However,  the  Embassy  has  never  re- 
ported this  opportunity,  so  I  contacted  the 
company  which  built  a  methanol  plant  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  company  expressed 
Interest. 

The  Embassy  was  completely  unaware  that 
the  U.S.  aluminum  and  chemical  industries 
are  now  concretizing  long  term  plans  to  set 
up  their  electro-intensive  operations  in 
Paraguay.  Asuncion  has  never  reported  Para- 
guay's desire  to  exploit  its  large  natural  gas 
deposits,  or  the  fact  that  commercially  ex- 
ploitable quantities  of  petroleum  and  ura- 
nium may  exist. 

Aside  from  sheer  laziness,  ignorance,  and 
poor  analytical  Judgment.  Asuncion  has  also 
held  back  on  trade  reporting  on  the  un- 
spoken feeling  that  pushing  U.S.  commer- 
cial interests  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
human  rights  program.  Since  a  policy  has 
never  been  articulated  different  persons  In 
the  mission  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  action. 

Some  opine  that  it  would  be  pointless  to 
report  trade  opportunities  because  U.S.- 
Paraguayan relations  are  so  poor  that  no 
U.S.  company  could  win  a  bid.  This  attitude 
Is  not  an  accurate  assessment  of  Paraguayan 


feelings.  For  Instance,  a  high  official  in  the 
cement  plant  told  me  "we  know  who  our 
friends  are  and  we  know  you  have  the  tech- 
nology." 

This  Individual  was  critical  of  the  Embassy 
staff  "enclosing  itself"  and  not  maintaining 
contacts  in  the  community,  but  he  saw  that 
I  was  treated  royally  on  a  self  initiated  trip 
to  the  cement  plant  in  the  interior. 

Occasionally  the  post  expresses  a  negative 
attitude  openly.  Asuncion  reportedly  recom- 
mended that  the  U.S.  vote  against  a  soft 
IDB  loan  for  tourism  development  because 
the  government  had  arrested  a  leading  oppo- 
sition figure,  even  if  it  would  coet  us  the  $400 
million  Yacyreta  turbine  contract. 

That  person  was  Domingo  Laino.  who 
seems  to  have  a  penchant  for  expressing 
criticism  of  President  Stroessner  in  a  way 
that  constitutes  a  public  kick  In  the  groin 
In  his  most  embarrassing  moments.  Lalno's 
arrest  on  this  occasion  was  due  to  his  crow- 
ing over  the  fact  that  Stroessner  had  been 
denied  an  interview  with  the  president  of 
Brazil,  the  implication  being  that  Stroessner 
had  attempted  to  renegotiate  the  Italpu 
treaty  and  had  been  rebuffed. 

Oiven  the  regime's  acute  sensitivity  over 
this  issue,  it  is  a  measure  of  human  rights 
progress  in  Paraguay  that  Laino  was  released 
after  several  months  rather  than  held  indefi- 
nitely. I  was  surprised  to  find  on  my  arrival 
in  Paraguay,  given  its  reputation  as  a  hotbed 
of  fascism,  that  Lalno's  boc^ts  criticizing  the 
government  for  corruption  and  for  allowing 
Brazilian  penetration  of  the  economy  could 
be  bought  freely  on  the  main  square. 

That  the  right  of  free  speech  and  press  is 
generally  observed  in  Paraguay  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  thirty  day  closure  of  two 
newsoap>ers  last  summer.  The  papers  were 
closed  during  the  tensest  period  of  negotia- 
tions with  Argentina  over  the  design  of  the 
Yacyreta.  The  issue  had  aroused  Intense 
Paraguayan  nationalism  as  the  design 
planned  would  flood  1.000  square  kilometers 
of  Paraguayan  territory. 

It  was  apparent  that  both  papers  were 
printing  leaks  from  well  informed  sources 
In  the  government  that  were  critical  of 
the  government's  handling  of  the  negotia- 
tions. While  the  edict  closing  the  papers 
from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  would  not  meet 
the  ACLU's  standards  of  due  process,  who 
can  deny  that  there  is  pressure  even  In  west- 
ern democracies  for  press  censorship  when 
classified  Information  on  a  vital  issue  is 
leaked? 

I  was  allowed  to  report  extensively  on 
Paraguay's  demand  for  a  renegotiation  of 
the  Yacyreta  treaty  as  the  demand  for  com- 
pensation or  a  new  dam  design  could  be 
presented  as  examples  of  Paraguayan  cor- 
ruption and  unreasonableness.  I  was  thus 
allowed  to  report  the  papers'  walling  that 
generations  of  Paraguayans  would  suffer  from 
the  government's  botched  negotiating  tac- 
tics, while  having  comments  favorable  to 
the  Paraguayan  position  edited  out. 

Items  not  rer>orted  to  Washington  were 
statements  by  the  former  Argentine  ambas- 
sador that  Paraguay  had  cause  to  be  upset 
as  Argentina  had  not  fulfilled  Its  promises 
made  at  the  time  of  the  1977  design  nego- 
tiation, and  my  requests  for  comments  from 
Embassy  Buenos  Aires  on  my  Judgment  that 
Argentina  had  too  much  to  lose  not  to  build 
the  dam  due  to  Its  energy  crisis. 

Understandably.  ARA  opined  in  an  official- 
Informal  that  Paraguay  appeared  to  have 
seriously  overplayed  its  hand  in  the  negotia- 
tions. Stroessner's  critics  were  left  with  egg 
on  their  faces  when  he  succeeded  In  wringing 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  compensation  from 
Argentina. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  bi- 
ased reporting  coming  out  of  Asuncion  is  the 
unhappiness  of  most  of  the  officers  at  being 
assigned  there.  At  least  one  key  officer  openly 
exoresses  his  contempt  for  the  Paraguayan 
people  who  are  as  pleasant  as  any  I  have 


met,  and  several  others  seem  to  be  only  wait- 
ing for  the  end  of  their  tours. 

VSrith  no  commitment  to  help  the  country, 
the  Embassy  Is  merely  engaging  In  posting 
for  a  small  group  of  elitist  super  activists 
who  are  ready  to  believe  anything  bad  they 
hear  about  Paraguay,  no  matter  how  unreli- 
able. One  result  of  this  is  that  my  predeces- 
sor spent  six  whole  months  doing  nothing 
except  flying  around  the  country  looking  for 
examples  of  mistreatment  of  Indiana. 

The  charges  were  absurd  on  their  face,  as 
anyone  who  Is  at  all  familiar  with  Paraguay 
knows  that  it  is  a  racially  mixed  society 
which  preserves  Its  Ouarani  language  with 
pride.  Paraguay  has  also  reduced  its  political 
prisoners  from  several  thousand  to  a  hand- 
ful. 

The  Embassy  did  not  report  the  Intensity 
of  the  Colorado  Party  primary,  which  showed 
that  there  are  real  democratic  choices  exer- 
cised in  the  dominant  party.  I  personaUy 
witnessed  a  hard  fought  election  contest  that 
spilt  the  President's  own  precinct  nearly 
fifty-fifty. 

Embassy  officers  will  admit  that  If  a  free 
national  election  were  held  today  that 
Stroessner  would  get  well  over  half  of  the 
votes,  perhaps  seventy  percent  by  one  esti- 
mate. We  support  single  party  regimes  all 
over  the  world  that  are  far  less  effective  at 
providing  for  basic  human  needs  than  Para- 
guay. 

However,  our  attitude  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  church  sponsored  pub- 
lications in  the  U.S.  which  admitted  that  It 
mistakenly  thought  Paraguay  would  be  a 
"pushover."  Even  though  opposition  leaders 
such  as  Laino  would  have  no  chance  of  com- 
ing to  power  in  a  free  election,  we  continue 
to  follow  this  chauvinistic  line.  We  have  cut 
ourselves  off  from  having  any  Influence  when 
the  68  year  old  Stroessner  dies,  leaving  be- 
hind a  Colorado  Party  organization  that  will 
undoubtedly  choose  his  successor. 

The  irony  of  our  lack  of  output  In  the 
commercial  section  is  that  Commerce  did 
not  take  the  position  in  Asuncion  under  the 
reorganization.  State  thus  has  a  chance  to 
redeem  itself  and  increase  our  leverage  over 
future  events  in  Paraguay. 

The  REsotracE  Sciences  Corp.. 
Tulsa,  Okla..  September  4,  1979. 

Dear  Mk.  :  Please  excuse  my  delay. 

but  your  letter  of  August  22nd  was  waiting 
for  me  on  my  return  to  Tulsa.  Dr.  Horado 
Sosa,  of  the  Ministerio  de  Defensa  Nacional, 
has  written  me  of  your  visit,  and  discussion 
with  him  on  our  behalf.  We  are  most  appre- 
ciative that  you  have  kept  our  interest  in 
the  development  of  Paraguay  in  mind.  We 
also  appreciate  the  information  that  the 
government  of  Paraguay  is  still  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Chaco.  and  In  keeping  in  touch  with 
us  regarding  our  extensive  efforts  over  the 
last  several  years  in  tills  regard. 

You  apparently  are  aware  of  our  very  de- 
tailed proposal,  which  took  more  than  a  jrear 
to  prepare,  and  which  was  submitted  in 
early  March  of  1978.  This  proposal  was  the 
result  of  gathering  the  requlremenU  and 
objectives  of  several  of  the  Ministries,  and 
we  discussed  this  proposal  with  President 
Stroessner.  There  is  a  definite  possibility  for 
follow  on  sales  of  American  equipment  and 
services,  as  our  proposal  had  a  number  of 
stages  that  would  have  required  almost  ten 
years  to  complete.  It  was  a  very  broad  pro- 
posal for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources, agriculture,  and  light  industry. 
American  equipment  in  irrigation,  farm 
machinery,  and  construction  and  engineer- 
ing was  visualized. 

We  have  had  contact  with  the  AID  people 
In  Washington,  and  also  have  acted  as  a 
consultant  to  them  in  luiderdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Your  suggestion  that  funds  under  Sec- 
tion 661  might  be  available,  under  AID.  is 
well  worth  pursuing  further.  We  had  also 
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tbe  study.  It  Is  surprising  to  me  that  a  com- 
pany with  Williams'  international  experience 
should  have  taken  so  long  to  awaken  to  Par- 
aguayan reality. 

Williams  probably  never  had  too  much  of 
a  chance  in  the  absence  of  a  perception  by 
tbe  government  that  the  development  of  the 
Chaco  was  an  important  national  priority. 
But  they  did  not  help  themselves  by  engag- 
ing as  their  local  representative  a  man  of 
shady  repute  who  was  also  a  liberal.  If  one 
wants  to  engage  a  crooked  representative, 
there  is  no  shortage  of  qualified  Colorados. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Embassy  en- 
couraged Williams  at  the  beginning.  If  it  In- 
c'eed  did,  it  would  not  have  been  the  first 
time  that  boosterism  by  Embassy  people  cost 
a  U.S.  company  money  when  what  it  needed 
was  some  cold  water  thrown  on  its  proposal. 

At  some  time  the  drawing  up  of  a  rational 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  Chaco  may 
become  something  that  the  Paraguayan  gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  pay  for.  However,  as  of 
now,  they  would  be  happy  if  someone  else 
would. 

BECESs  unrn.  4:  so  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  until  4 :  50  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  4:33  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  4:50  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Levin)  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  for  the  services  he  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  nomination. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  Ambassador-designate 
White,  I  had  two  separate  occasions  to 
question  him  on  both  his  previous  for- 
eign service  experience  as  well  as  his  in- 
sights into  the  current  troubled  situation 
in  El  Salvador.  It  is  my  view,  based  upon 
a  variety  of  sources  of  information,  that 
the  improved  human  rights  situation  in 
Paraguay  today  is  in  large  measure  due 
to  his  own  keen  interest  in  the  issue  and 
to  the  influence  he  brought  to  bear.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  White  displayed  great 
candor  in  discussing  his  new  post  as  well. 
At  one  point,  in  response  to  committee 
questions,  he  stated  that  while  he  knew 
Central  America  well,  he  had  not  been 
in  El  Salvador  for  some  time.  Then  he 
added  that  "I  think  there  is  no  worse 
expert  than  the  man  who  used  to  be 
there."  I  think  he  is  right. 

At  this  moment,  the  United  States 
does  not  have  anvone  of  ambassadorial 
rank  in  El  Salvador.  But  we  have  today 
the  opportunity  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion; to  send  someone  with  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  experience;  and 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  has  the 
backing  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  he  imder- 
takes  this  difficult  assignment. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Ambassa- 
dor-designate White. 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27,  1980,  I  requested  that  a 
hold  be  placed  on  floor  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Robert  White  to  be 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  Given  the 
extremely  volatile  situation  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  El  Salvador,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
closely  examine  this  nomination. 

I  have  placed  a  hold  on  this  nomina- 
ton  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Mr.  White  is  considered  a  pro- 


ponent of  closer  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Castro  government  of 
Cuba,  and  is  regarded  by  the  leftist 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  as  a 
leading  liberal  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Second.  If  posted  to  El  Salvador.  Mr. 
White  would  represent  the  United  States 
in  a  country  torn  by  internal  dissension 
and  terrorism,  with  most  of  the  terrorist 
activity  coming  from  a  leftwing  which 
looks  to  Cuba,  for  ideological  and  mate- 
rial support. 

Third.  Mr.  White's  economic  policies 
tend  toward  the  promotion  of  expropri- 
ation as  a  valid  means  of  agricultural 
reform  for  El  Salvador.  Further,  he  sup- 
ports a  reform  program  there  which  in- 
cludes nationalization  of  the  banks  and 
of  the  export  industries,  among  others. 
Rural  unionization  he  finds  a  valid  re- 
form tool. 

Fourth.  Mr.  White  dismisses  as  "im- 
confirmed  reports"  the  growing  supply 
of  weapons,  money,  and  manpower  for 
the  radical  terrorists  of  El  Salvador  from 
Cuba,  both  directly  and  indirectly  sup- 
plied; from  Nicaragua  and  from  other 
outsiders.  Yet,  a  steady  supply  of  such 
support  for  terrorists  in  El  Salvador  con- 
tinues at  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace. 

Fifth  Mr.  White  attempts  to  place  the 
blame  for  El  Salvador's  growing  problem 
with  terrorism  as  "primarily  the  result 
of  years  of  festering  domestic,  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems."  He  dis- 
misses foreign  agitation  and  support  for 
El  Salvador  an  terrorism.  Yet,  he  also 
sees  no  real  solution  to  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  El  Salvador:  "I  would  be  amazed 
if  Salvadorans  did  not  remain  discon- 
tented. I  would  just  hope  they  put  that 
discontent  to  constructive  use,  and  that 
we  help  them  in  appropriate  ways." 

Sixth.  Mr.  White  cites  Costa  Rica, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  as 
coming  closest  to  his  ideal  of  properly 
and  justly  nm  nations.  Yet,  in  critical 
areas  of  comparison.  El  Salvador  tops 
each  of  these  nations.  Two  significant 
indices  of  social  welfare,  percentages  of 
government  spending  for  education  and 
public  health,  point  this  out:  El  Salvador 
is  a  leader  in  these  areas. 

Seventh.  Viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
extremely  volatile  situation  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  El  Salvador,  with  rumors 
of  coups  and  coimtercoups  rampant,  a 
controversial  figure  like  Mr.  White  well 
could  fuel  extremists  to  take  regrettable 
action.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Robert  E. 
White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  El  Salvador?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  17.  as  follows : 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  56  Ex.] 
YEAS— 71 


Baucus 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Exon 

Packwood 

Blden 

Ford 

Pell 

Boren 

Glenn 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Byid, 

HolUngs 

Rlegle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Simpson 

<3hurch 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Stewart 

Danforth 

McGovem 

Stone 

DeConcini 

Melcher 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Oomenici 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Muskle 

Williams 

Durkin 

Nelson 

NAYS— 17 

Zorinsky 

Armstrong 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Gam 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Hatch 

McClure 

Warner 

Helms 

Roth 

Young 

Hiunphrey 

Schmitt 

WOT  VOTING— 12 

Baker 

Gravel 

Long 

Bayh 

Hayakawa 

Mathias 

Bentsen 

Javits 

Morgan 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Rlbicofif 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE    NOMINATION    OF   ROBERT    E.    WHITE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  earlier  today  voted  38  to  54 
not  to  sustain  a  ruling  of  the  Chair;  the 
Chair  had  ruled  that  a  point  of  order 


would  lie  against  a  motion  I  had  made 
which  was — that  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  and  take  up  the  first 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
I  appealed  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  It 
is  somewhat  unusual  for  me  to  do  so. 

The  late  Senator  Richard  Russell  ad- 
vised me,  many  years  ago,  to  vote  when- 
ever possible  to  uphold  the  Chair.  I  have 
always  remembered  and  heeded  that 
advice. 

In  this  instance,  however,  I  fdt  that 
there  was  no  precedent  on  this  matter. 

It  was  not  my  intent  to  change  a  prec- 
edent. Nor  was  it  my  desire  initially  to 
set  a  new  precedent.  I  originally  asked 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  purposes  of 
considering  the  first  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar — which  was  the 
nomination  of  Robert  White  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador.  Such  a  unani- 
mous-consent order  is  not  imusual  and 
it  does  not  establish  any  precedent.  On 
many  occasions  the  Senate  has  agreed 
to  proceed  in  such  a  way. 

But  objection  was  heard  to  my  re- 
quest and  therefore  I  moved  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  and  that 
it  take  up  the  first  nomination  on  the 
calendar. 

But.  as  I  noted  today,  the  Senate  had 
never  before  decided  the  precise  ques- 
tion which  I  raised.  We  know  that  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  executive  business  is 
in  order.  We  know  that,  once  in  execu- 
tive session,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  take 
up  a  particular  nomination  is  in  order. 
I  was  merely  "coupling '  the  two. 

My  motion  was  a  logical  extension  of 
the  precedents — ^not  a  change,  not  a  de- 
viation. Under  the  precedents,  a  motion 
to  go  into  executive  session  is  in  order; 
upon  going  into  executive  session,  the 
Senate  would  automatically  be  on  the 
first  treaty.  I  maintained  that  the  same 
procedure  would  be  appropriate  for 
nominations. 

All  Democratic  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate present  and  voting  voted  with  me. 
Several  of  them  discussed  this  issue  with 
me  before  voting,  and  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. Senators  were  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  voting 
against  the  Chair.  Many  prefer  to  uphold 
the  Chair  wherever  possible — as  I  do. 

The  problem,  however,  was  that  the 
Chair  had  ruled  on  a  point  of  order  on 
which  there  was  no  direct  precedent.  In 
my  view,  the  question  was  an  open  one. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  prece- 
dent which  the  Senate  established  today, 
by  its  vote,  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Senate.  It  simply  makes  it  possible  for  a 
motion  to  be  made  that  the  Soiate  go 
into  executive  session  and  that  such  a 
motion  include  the  provision  that  the 
Senate,  once  into  executive  session,  turn 
to  the  first  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  Senate  remains  free  to  vote  that 
motion  up  or  down  and  reject  that  mo- 
tion, if  it  wishes. 

The  occupant  of  the  Chair  depends  on 
the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian  in  re- 
sponding to  points  of  order  and  parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  but  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  is  no  more  boimd  to  support 
the  Chair's  ruling  than  is  any  other  Sen- 
ator if  an  appeal  is  made.  He  has  the 


same  right  and  duty,  as  has  any  other 
Senator,  to  decide  according  to  his  own 
conscience  and  personal  judgment  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  Chair's  ruling 
which  is  based  on  the  ParUamentarian's 
advice  on  a  point  of  order  where  there  is 
no  previous  precedent. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  was  well  served 
by  the  vote  which  took  place.  No  one's 
rights  have  been  abridged;  no  precedents 
have  been  overturned.  I  thank  those  Sen- 
ators who  supported  my  motion.  I  thinir 
that  they  acted  correctly. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  resolutions  for  referrals  only, 
and  the  Senators  may  speak  therein  10 
minutes  each,  and  that  the  period  not 
extend  beyond  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:27  p.m..  a  message  fnun  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  643)  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  admission  of  refugees,  to 
amend  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  to  establish  a  more 
uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  refugees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
3398)  to  amend  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  relating  to  increases  in 
the  target  prices  for  the  1979  crop  of 
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A  a  act  to  authorize  the  Presl- 
Tnlted  States  to  present  on  be- 
ongress  a  specially  struck  gold 

Wlesenthal; 
\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Loralne 

Clarke: 

An  act  to  adjust  target  prices 

1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 

the  disaster  payment  pro- 

1980    crops    of   wheat,    feed 
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March  5,  1980 


and  other  commodities  un- 
circumstances,  and  for  other 


further  announced  that 

passed  the  bill  (FLU.  3838) 

of  Clarence  S.  Lyons,  in 

the  concurrence  of  the 


further  annoimced  that 
has  signed  the  following  en- 
joint  resolution: 


HOUSE  I  ILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESC  LUnON  REFERRED 


bill  was  read  twice  by 
as  indicated: 
in  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
I  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


concurrent  resolution 
by    title    and    referred    as 


282.   Concurrent   resolution 

sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 

i^cent  foreign-inspired  attempts 

the  stability  of  Tunisia;  to  the 

Foreign  Relations.    . 


;( XmVE  AND  OTHER 
CC  iMMUNICATIONS 


communications  were 
I  he  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 


communication  from  the  Ad- 
the  United  States  Environ- 
Agency,     transmitting, 
the  annual  report  on  appli- 
:ondltlonal    reslstratlon    under 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Rodentlcide  Act  for  fiscal  year 
:;ommittee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
F  srestry. 
communication  from  the  Prin- 
Asslstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
,     transmitting,    pursuant    to 
on  the  value  of  property,  sup- 
provided  by  the  Ber- 
and  under  the  German  Offset 
the  quarter  October  1  through 
1979;    to   the   Committee   on 


coi  imodlties 


BC-3109.  A  conununlcation  from  the  De- 
puty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (instal- 
lations and  Housing) ,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  four  construction  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  force  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3110.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instal- 
lations and  Housing) ,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  three  construction  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken  by  the  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3I11.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Reusing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  sixth  an- 
nual report  on  the  HUD  Coinsurance  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  ASalrs. 

EC-3112.  A  communication  from  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  national  flood 
Insurance  program  under  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  the  crime  and  riot 
reinsurance  program  under  title  XU  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,   Housing,   and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3113.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
request  for  a  correction  In  proposed  legisla- 
tion submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February 
26,  1980  dealing  with  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road Employee  Assistance  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-3114.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  1982  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conmierce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3115.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  stating  that  in  light  of 
the  adoption  of  certain  legislation  a  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Indiana  Toll  Road 
Commission  Is  no  longer  necessary;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-3116.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  notice  that  the  report  on 
United  States  participation  in  the  World 
Weather  Program  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
April  1980  and  suggestions  for  changes  In 
United  States  participation  In  the  World 
Weather  Programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3117.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursunt  to  law.  notice 
that  the  Commission  is  unable  to  render  a 
final  decision  in  Tnvestlgatlon  and  Suspen- 
sion Docket  No.  9215  (Sub-No.  1),  ConRail 
Surcharge  On  Paper  from  Mehoopany, 
Pennsylvania,  within  the  soecified  seven 
month  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3118.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Railway  Association,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  transferring  the  lltieatlon  functions 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Association;  to 
the  Comm'ttee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransDortatlon. 

EC-3119.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passeneer  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  reoort  on  the 
total  Itemized  revenues  and  exoenses  of  each 
train  operated   by  the  Corporation  for  the 


month  of  November  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3120.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Fund  Act  (Act  of  June  23. 
1948,  62  Stat.  1052);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3121.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  federal  policies  to  pro- 
mote the  widespread  utilization  of  photo- 
voltaic systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3122.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3123.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
meetings  relating  to  the  International  En- 
ergy Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3124.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Conservation 
and  Solar  Energy,  transmitting,  notice  that 
report  of  the  Department  of  Energy  on  stand- 
ard classifications  and  practiblllty  of  elec- 
tric motors  and  pumps  will  be  delayed  to 
provide  for  more  detailed  analysis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3125.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3126.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  eighteenth  report  on  abnormal  occur- 
rences at  licensed  nuclear  facilities  for  the 
third  calendar  quarter  of  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3127.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  'Columbia 
River  Bridge  Feasibility  Study";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3128.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Progress  in 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion In  1978";  to  the  (Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3129.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  at- 
tachment to  the  bilateral  trade  agreement 
with  India  of  July  26.  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-3130.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"U.S.  Income  Security  System  Needs  Lead- 
ership. Policy,  and  Effective  Management"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3131.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  notice  of  his  intention  to 
pend  the  designation  of  Afghanistan  as  a 
beneficiary  developing  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Generalized  Svstem  of  Prefer- 
ences; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3132.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  notice  of  his  Intention  to 
Issue  an  executive  order  designating  Ecuador, 
Indonesia,  Uganda.  Venezuela,  and  Rhodesia 
(Zimbabwe)  as  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
tries for  the  purposes  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-3133.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
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law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior  to 
February  25,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3134.  A  cwnmunication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leglsltaion  to  provide  for  In- 
creased United  States  participation  In  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  to  pro- 
vide for  United  States  participation  In  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3135.  A  ccMnmunlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  cal- 
endar year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3136.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Company  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3137.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
performance  of  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3138.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Board  on  the  number  of  appeals 
processed  to  completion,  number  of  appeals 
on  which  action  was  not  completed,  and  the 
reasons  therefor  for  calendar  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3139.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
new  system  of  records  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  Implementing  the  Privacy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3140.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  cf  Houcing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  sjrstem 
of  records  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  implementing 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3141.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3142.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbla,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  5,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3143.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  5.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3144.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  5.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3146.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  5,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3146.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  audit  report  of  the  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-3147.  A  communication  from  the  Dir- 
ector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fifth  report  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Title  I  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1x3-3148.  A  communication  from  the  Dir- 
ector of  the  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Conunlsslon, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-314g.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC^3150.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-31S1.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3152.  A  communication  from  the  comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Closer  Controls  and  Better  Data  Could  Im- 
prove Antitrust  Enforcement";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-3153.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Agency  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3154.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Commission  dated  March  1.  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3155.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3156.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3157.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration,  Department  ol 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3158.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for '  Public  Af- 
fairs, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3159.  A  communication  from  the  Staff 
Secretary  of  the  National  Security  CouncU, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3160.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Sys- 
tem under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 


for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BC-3161.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Administration  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3162.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EX;-3163.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Conunlsslon  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Commltte  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3164.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Relations  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Serv- 
ice under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3165.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Dep- 
uty General  Counsel  of  the  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-dl66.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  imder  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Commltte  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3167.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3168.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3169.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and 
1982";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

KC-3170.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  interim  report  of  the  Secretary  on 
the  final  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statis- 
tics; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-3171.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,'  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  final 
regulation  "Final  Resolutions  for  Part  146 — 
Modem  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies 
Program":  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3172.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authorization  of  3routh 
training  and  emplojrment  programs  and  im- 
prove such  programs,  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  the  private  sector  Initiative  pro- 
gram, to  authorize  intensive  and  remedial 
education  programs  for  youths,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3173.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Eighth 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DeCX>NCINI: 
S.  2380.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the  height 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam  located 
in  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

RAISING    THE   ROOSEVELT    DAM    FOB    FLOOD 
CONTROL    PURPOSES 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislaticm 
that  will  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  ccmduct  a  feasibility  grade  study 
on  raising  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam 
in  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of  flood 
ccmtrol. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Arizona  has 
been  ravaged  by  disastrous  floods  re- 
peatedly during  recent  years.  In  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  again  experienced 
rampaging  floodwaters  which  have  taken 
lives,  destroyed  homes  and  property,  and 
practically  decimated  the  transportation 
network  of  a  major  metropolitan  area. 
The  city  of  Phoenix  has  been  crippled. 

Mr.  President,  an  essential  feature  of 
of  the  central  Arizona  project  was  the 
provision  of  sufficient  protection  from 
floods  on  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers.  The 
principal  structure  included  in  the  plan 
was  the  Orme  Dam.  The  President,  how- 
ever, opposed  and  rejected  that  dam. 
Subsequently,  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service  was  directed  to  study 
alternative  ways  to  provide  adequate 
flood  control  coupled  with  the  regulatory 
storage  capacity  required  by  the  CAP. 

The  WPRS,  working  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  doing  that  now. 

However,  one  possibility  that  has  not 
been  fully  pursued  is  raising  the  height 
of  a  major  reclamation  dam,  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Dam,  to  allow  additional 
capacity.  It  has  been  considered  by  the 
administration  in  the  Orme  Dam  alter- 
native study  but  there  has  been  no  au- 
thorization for  a  feasibility  level  study. 

We  caimot  assume,  now,  that  any  one 
answer  will  be  sufficient.  It  has  become 
painfully  obvious  that  the  sudden  elimi- 
nation of  Orme  Dam  several  years  ago 
has  left  us  more  vulnerable  than  before. 
Roads  have  been  built,  bridges  con- 
structed, and  business  and  agricultural 
lands  have  been  planned  with  the  under- 
standing that  Orme  Dam  would  be  in 
place.  Even  if  Orme  Dam  is  eventually 
a  reality,  the  study  of  every  flood  con- 
trol possibility  must  be  aggressively  un- 
dertaken. 

The  1.5  million  people  in  the  Phoenix 
metropolitan  area  cannot  afford  the  lei- 
surely and  uncertain  course  of  an  inade- 
quate flood  control  effort.  We  must  move 
ahead  with  every  flood  control  possibility, 
with  all  available  resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  directs 
the  Secretary  to  study  both  the  flood  con- 
trol and  safety  aspects  of  this  project 
and  report  back  to  Congress. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  the  committee  and  its  speedy  enact- 
ment by  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2380 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  a/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  study  ol  the  feasibility 
of  increasing  the  height  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Dam  located  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.* 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jepsen)  : 
S.  2381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  system  of  ac- 
countability and  responsibility  for  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  issued  to  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

NATIONAL    GUARD    PECtJNIART    RESPONSIBILITT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  today  a  meas- 
ure which  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine,  Dave  Emery,  introduced  on 
the  House  side,  and  which  was  passed  by 
voice  vote  of  that  body  on  November  27. 
The  bill,  S.  2381,  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement to  hold  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  responsible  for  simple 
negligence.  It  would  instead  provide  that 
the  standard  of  care  should  be  uniform 
within  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  for 
each  of  those  services'  components. 

It  is  unfair,  I  believe,  to  impose  pecu- 
niary liability  against  a  member  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  for  the  loss,  damage, 
or  destruction  of  property  when  liability 
would  not  be  imposed  against  a  member 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  in  an  identical 
circimistance. 

It  is  also  unfair  to  hold  a  member  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  pecuniarily 
liable  for  the  full  value  of  lost,  damaged. 
or  destroyed  property  when  the  maxi- 
mimi  liability  that  may  be  imposed  in 
identical  circumstances  is  1  month's 
basic  pay  in  the  case  of  his  active  duty 
or  Army  Reserve  counterpart. 

Individual  States  should  not  be  as- 
sessed for  losses  resulting  from  per- 
formance of  training  or  duty  which  is 
required  under  Federal  law  and  regula- 
tions. That  concept  may  have  had  some 
validity  when  the  National  Defense  Act 
was  passed  in  1916.  In  today's  setting, 
however,  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
scribes in  great  detail  the  specific  train- 
ing to  be  conducted,  performance  stand- 
ards to  be  achieved,  and,  often,  the  en- 
vironment in  which  the  training  is  to  be 
conducted. 

In  many  cases,  the  field  training  of  the 
National  Guard  is  conducted  outside  the 
parent  State,  and  in  some  cases  outside 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  more  appro- 
priate to  hold  the  State  responsible  for 
property  losses  incident  to  title  32  tram- 
ing  than  it  would  be  to  hold  Army  or  Air 
Force  commanders  pecimiarily  liable  for 
all  losses  in  their  conmiands. 

Yet,  that  is  what  must  be  done  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  letter  of  sectiwi  710 
of  tiUe  32,  United  States  Code. 

My  proposal  would  correct  these  in- 
equities. It  would  provide  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  of  the  Air  Force 
with  the  same  latitude  in  promulgating 
regulations   with    respect   to   National 
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Guard  property  losses  that  they  already 
possess  with  respect  to  other  property 
under  control  of  their  Departments.  In 
short,  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  would  be  held  to  the  same  stand- 
ards as  their  Active  Army  and  Army  Re- 
serve counterparts;  Air  National  Guard 
standards  would  be  identical  with  those 
of  the  Active  Air  Force  and  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

This  legislation  would  also  do  away 
with  liability  of  the  State,  except  in 
those  instances  where  the  loss,  damage, 
or  destruction  occurred  while  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  on  duty  in  cases  of 
disaster  or  was  otherwise  aiding  civil 
authority.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  State 
would  be  expected  to  pay  for  any  such 
loss  as  a  normal  cost  of  operation. 

Finally,  the  measure  would  empower 
the  service  Secretaries  to  remit  or  cancel 
the  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
of  members  of  the  National  Guard  in  ap- 
propriate cases.  This  would  parallel  their 
current  authority  to  remit  or  cancel  the 
indebtedness  of  active  duty  members, 
and  it  would  probably  be  exercised  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  bill 
confers  no  special  benefit  on  the  National 
Guard.  If  enacted,  it  will  simply  assure 
evenhanded  treatment  for  all  members 
of  the  same  armed  force. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived the  strong  endorsement  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
prompt,  positive  action  and  provide  the 
overwhelming  show  of  support  for  the 
proposal  that  the  House  did  in  its 
passage  of  the  measure.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2382.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  offer  legislation  providing  additional 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter in  Philadelphia.  SpecificaUy,  this  bill 
increases  the  authorization  for  develop- 
ing this  unique  urban  wildlife  habitat  as 
an  environmental  education  center  from 
its  current  level  of  $111  million  to  $19.5 
million.  The  need  for  this  additional  au- 
thorization is  documented  in  Executive 
Communication  2659  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  October  16,  1979,  which  communica- 
tion I  am  asking  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. In  addition  to  providing  this  neces- 
sary additional  authorization,  my  bill 
also  directs  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  conjunction  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  report  on  any 
possible  environmental  health  hazards 
posed  by  the  Folcrof  t  Landfill  within  the 
refuge  and  to  recommend  possible  reme- 
dies. 

By  way  of  background,  the  Tinicum 
National  Environmental  Center  was  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  Public  Law  92-326, 
which  directed  the  Interior  Department 
to  establish  a  1200-acre  refuge  and  en- 
vironmental center  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Philadelphia  at  the  confluence 
of  Darby  Creek  with  the  Delaware  River. 


An  important  nesting  and  feeding 
ground  for  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife, 
the  marsh  has  increasingly  been  subject 
to  the  pressures  for  development  from 
an  urban  area  of  4  million  people,  and 
vast  areas  have  been  filled  for  highways 
and  homesites  and  used  for  dumping.  In 
response  to  this  pressure,  the  Tinicum 
Wildlife  Preserve  was  established  in  1955 
as  a  result  of  efforts  by  the  Philadelphia 
Conservationists,  Inc.,  and  other  groups. 
This  and  subsequent  events  documented 
in  the  communication  from  the  Interior 
Department  culminated  in  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  in  June  1972. 

Recognizing  the  potential  of  Tinicum 
as  an  urban  wildlife  habitat.  Congress 
has  twice  seen  fit — during  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses — to  amend  the  original 
act  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  cen- 
ter and  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations.  Once  developed  as  an 
environmental  center,  Tinicum  will  offer 
opportunities  for  wildlife  interpretation, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  education  pro- 
viding a  much-needed  respite  from  the 
concrete  jungle  for  urban  dwellers. 

Tinicum  Marsh  is  now  used  by  a  num- 
ber of  different  species  of  migratory 
birds;  in  fact,  110  different  species  of 
waterfowl  and  wading  birds  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Tinicum  area.  Also  found 
in  the  marshes  and  surroimding  land 
areas  are  white-tailed  deer,  mink,  weasel, 
otter,  fox,  muskrat,  raccoon,  and  skunk. 
Of  the  ten  recorded  species  of  fish,  crap- 
ple,  carp,  and  bullheads  have  been  the 
object  of  numerous  fishermen.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  expects  the  ecologi- 
cal diversity  of  the  marsh  to  increase  as 
rehabilitation  of  the  marsh  proceeds 
with  development  of  the  Tinicum  Center. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  additional 
sums  so  that  land  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Tinicum  Center  can  pro- 
ceed, my  bill  also  directs  EPA  to  report 
on  possible  environmental  health  haz- 
ards from  the  Folcroft  Landfill  and  rec- 
ommend possible  solutions.  This  landfill 
is  currently  the  source  of  considerable 
leachate  pollution  and,  once  acquired, 
will  represent  the  first  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  hazardous 
waste  site.  Possible  remedies  to  this  prob- 
lem may,  of  course,  have  to  await  passage 
of  the  "Superfimd"  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee. 

In  closing,  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  serious  and 
expeditious  attention  so  that  acquisition 
of  this  unique  urban  wildlife  habitat  and 
its  development  as  an  environmental 
education  center  can  proceed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  

Lettcr 

The  Tinicum  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter was  established  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  92-326.  That  Act  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  create  a  refuge  and  en- 
vironmental center  consisting  of  some  1,200 
acres  of  land  and  water  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Philadelphia  at  the  confluence  of 
Darby  Creek  with  the  Delaware  River.  His- 
torically, the  marsh  comprised  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  Important  feeding  and  nesting 
area  for  large  numbers  of  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife.  The  needs  of  an  expanding 
urban  area  of  some  four  million  people  re- 


sulted in  conversion  of  the  marsh  to  serve 
Industry,  fiUing  the  marsh  for  roadbeds  and 
homesites  and  use  of  the  marsh  for  the  dis- 
posal of  waste.  By  1960,  only  900  acres  of  the 
marsh  remained,  only  200  acres  of  which  re- 
mained In  a  condition  resembling  their  nat- 
ural state. 

In  early  1969  Tinicum  Marsh  became  the 
center  of  a  controversy  over  whether  to  con- 
struct Interstate  95  and  a  large  scale  dump 
fill  project  or  preserve  the  last  remnants  of 
a  tidal  marsh  ecosystem.  Local  interests  bad 
long  sought  protection  for  Tinicum  Marsh. 
The  Tinicum  WUdllfe  Preserve  was  estab- 
blished  in  1955  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conservationists.  Inc.  The 
Preserve,  plus  a  70  acre  parcel  acquired  by 
transfer  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Service")  and  administered 
by  the  City  of  PhUadelphia  under  coopera- 
tive agreement,  represented  one  of  the  largest 
city-operated  wUdllfe  sanctuaries  In  the 
United  States  in  the  1960's.  Recognizing  the 
significance  of  the  Tinicum  Marsh  estuary, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  refused  per- 
mission of  a  highway  right-of-way  through 
the  federally  owned  refuge  lands.  Subsequent 
litigation  halted  expansion  of  the  dump. 
Then  in  June  of  1972  Congress  assured  pres- 
ervation of  the  Marsh  by  authorizing  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center. 

Tlnicum's  greatest  asset  is  its  potential  for 
an  urban  wildlife  habitat.  As  an  environmen- 
tal center  It  will  offer  an  opportunity  for 
wildlife  interoretatlon.  education  and  high 
quality  outdoor  recreation.  In  Its  present 
condition,  many  different  migratory  bird 
species  use  Tinicum  Marsh.  A  total  of  119 
different  species  of  waterfowl  and  wading 
birds  have  been  recorded  in  the  Tinicum 
area.  White-tall  deer  are  occasional  visitors; 
mink,  weasel,  otter,  fox,  muskrat,  raccoon 
and  skunk  are  found  in  the  marshes  and 
edge  areas.  Ten  species  of  fish  have  been 
recorded  and  there  Is  considerable  fishing  for 
crappie.  carp  and  buUheads  among  others. 
With  rehabiliUtion  of  the  marsh,  condi- 
tions for  wildlife  will  naturally  Improve  and 
we  expect  a  greater  diversity  of  wildlife  and 
greater  numbers  of  the  species  presently 
using  the  marsh. 

The  Act  establishing  the  Center  has  been 
amended  in  both  the  94th  and  the  95th  Con- 
gresses. In  each  Instance  the  boundaries  of 
the  Center  were  enlarged  and  the  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  increased.  Our  pro- 
posed legislation  would  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Tinicum  Environmental  Cen- 
ter in  Philadelphia  to  $11  million  for  acqui- 
sition. 

The  Service  previously  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately (6.6  million  would  be  required 
for  land  acquisition.  These  estimates  were 
made  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  planning 
process.  That  process  has  now  been  substan- 
tially completed  and  the  revised  estimates 
are  that  approximately  $11  million  wUl  be 
needed  for  acquisition. 

Twelve  tracts  consisting  of  527  acres,  with 
an  estimated  value  of  $6.2  mUllon.  remain 
to  be  purchased.  Of  this  amount.  $1.6  million 
Is  currently  available  and  $3.5  million  Is  re- 
quested in  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget,  leaving 
a  balance  to  be  appropriated  in  future  years 
of  $.9  million.  Several  of  these  tracts  of  land 
were  not  included  in  the  Service's  original 
concept  plan,  but  have  been  added  because 
the  planning  process  revealed  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  additional  buffer  lands.  The 
addition  of  these  lands  and  the  escalating 
land  values  are  responsible  for  the  revised 
acquisition  estimates. 

Our  proposal  would  also  authorize  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  environmental 
educational  center  facilities.  Under  this  au- 
thorization, we  anticipate  building  an  envi- 
ronmental educational  center  to  serve  the 
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Robert  Hzbbst. 
Assistant  Secretary.^ 


By  Mr 
Mr 

(by  request) 
S.  2383.  A 
certain  Pedera 
ing,  communif^ 
velopment  and 
programs,  and 
Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs. 

UOT7SING    AND    CO^MTTNTrT    OEVELOPMZNT    ACT 
OF    1980 

•  Mr.  WIIiLIAklS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  hous- 
and  neighborhood  de- 
preservation  and  related 
or  other  purposes;  to  the 
Banking,  Housing,  and 


the  administration's  re- 


quest, the  Houi  ing  and  Community  De 
velopment  Act  of  1980.  This  legislation 
would  reauthor  ze,  for  various  terms,  vir- 
tually the  whoi  B  range  of  programs  in- 
volving housini ;  and  urban  affairs  ad- 
ministered by  t  le  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  A  nimiber 
of  revisions  an(  I  improvements  in  exist- 
ing programs,  a  s  well  as  several  new  ini- 
tiatives have  b<  en  included  in  the  legis- 
lation. I  am  pl«  ased  to  be  joined  in  this 
introduction  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  rank  ng  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Ban  dng  Committee  (Messrs. 
Proxmire  and  C  tarn,  respectively) . 

Among  the  pr  )grams  receiving  new  au- 
thorizations wo  lid  be  the  section  8  rent- 
al assistance  a4d  low-rent  public  hous- 
the  community  devel- 
irant  program,  the  Ur- 
ban developm(  nt  action  grant  pro- 
gram, a  variets  of  FHA  insurance  pro- 
grams, the  spe(  ial  assistance  programs 
operated  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program,  and  the 
section  701  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram. New  initBtives  include  a  tempo- 
rary mortgage  pssistance  program  that 
HUD  would  implement  as  an  adjimct  to 
the  present  assignment  program  and 
that  would  aid  h  omeowners  who  have  de- 
faulted on  fede-aUy  insured  mortgages, 
but  who  could  \e  restored  to  successful 
,  following  a  period  of 
temporary  assis  ance  in  making  monthly 
mortgage  payments. 

in  the  legislatimi  is  a 
3f  the  Section  701  com- 
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prehensive  plaining  program  designed 


program's  purposes  and 


thus  bring  it  mi  »re  into  line  with  today's 


community,  regional,  and  state  planning 
needs,  and  to  assist  recipients  in  setting 
up  mechanisms  necessary  to  implement 
the  strategies  contained  in  the  plans. 

Other  important  features  of  the  bill 
include  funds  for  public  housing  modern- 
ization and  public  housing  operating 
subsidies,  and  increased  mortgage  limits 
for  the  section  235  homeownership  as- 
sistance program  to  recognize  the  growth 
in  development  costs  since  the  mortgage 
limits  were  last  increased  in  1977,  and 
to  accommodate  the  additional  costs  in- 
volved in  constructing  homes  under  this 
program  for  handicapped  persons.  Mort- 
gage limits  for  FHA  multifamily  pro- 
grams would  also  be  increased  to  ac- 
count for  the  costs  of  construction  activ- 
ity related  to  energy  conservation. 

The  administration  bill  represents  fis- 
cal realism  at  a  time  when  restraint  in 
Federal  spending  is  a  goal  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  Most  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  proposed 
legislation  have  received  increases  that 
are  below  the  rate  of  inflation,  or  do  not 
receive  increases  at  all.  For  example,  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
program  would  be  reauthorized  at  a  level 
only  $50  million  higher  than  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  an  increase  of  1.3  percent, 
while  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  program  would  remain  at  $675 
million,  the  same  as  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
and  would  retain  that  level  for  the  3 
full  years  of  its  reauthorization. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
proposal  allows  an  increased  effort  in 
housing  assistance  over  the  extremely 
low  level  permitted  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
However,  the  requested  amount  repre- 
sents one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  housing 
assistance  since  the  enactment  of  the 
section  8  program  in  1974,  and  will  not 
allow  us  to  make  any  substantial  prog- 
ress in  reversing  the  decline  of  the  rental 
housing  market.  Even  if  the  administra- 
tion's projection  for  300,000  additional 
assisted  units  (of  which  180,000  will  be 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated) is  accurate,  the  rental  stock 
will  continue  to  suffer  only  minimal  net 
growth  if  not  an  actual  net  loss  each  year 
throughout  the  1980's. 

The  administration  estimate  of  300,- 
000  additional  units  is  off  the  mark, 
though  it  does  portray  much  more  ac- 
curately than  previous  budgets  the  level 
of  housing  assistance  that  can  be 
achieved  for  the  dollar  amount  requested. 
The  Congressional  Budget  OfiBce  esti- 
mates that  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  for 
housing  assistance  will  fund  only  283,000 
additional  units.  Moreover,  the  adminis- 
trations  budget  materials  indicate  that 
of  the  300,000  more  units  it  plans  to  as- 
sist, 23,000  are  already  occupied  and  sub- 
sidized imder  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  will  be  shifted  to  coverage  un- 
der section  8.  An  additional  niunber  will 
be  shifted  to  section  8  coverage  from 
units  now  subsidized  imder  the  old  sec- 
tion 23  leased  housing  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  intends  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
measure,  and  related  proposals,  at  the 
end  of  March  and  during  the  first  week 
of  April.  At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  along  with 


the  section-by -section  explanation  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The   Secretary    of   Housing   and 
Urban  DEreLoPMENT. 
Washington.  DC,  February  25, 1980. 
Subject:  Proposed  "Housing  and  Community 

Development  Act  of  1980". 
Hon.  Walter  Mondalz, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presuent:  I  am  enclosing  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  funding  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1981  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years  for  the  housing,  community  de- 
velopment and  related  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  proposed  legislation  also  contains 
a  number  of  program  extensions.  Among 
these  are  proposed  extensions  of  HUD-FHA 
mortgage  insurance  and  related  authorities, 
and  the  rehabilitation  loan  program  under 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  The 
proposal  would  also  make  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Department's  existing 
programs.  Enclosed  for  .your  convenience  is  a 
section-by-sectlon  explanation  and  Justifica- 
tion of  the  proposal. 

With  respect  to  funding  authorizations,  the 
proposal  would  provide,  subject  to  approval 
In  an  appropriation  Act,  annual  contribu- 
tions contract  authority  for  the  public  hous- 
ing and  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Pay- 
ments programs  in  amounts  of  $1,653,661,000 
on  October  1,  1980,  and  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  (862  million 
on  or  after  October  1,  1980  for  operating  sub- 
sidles  for  conventional  public  housing 
protects. 

The  proposed  additional  annual  contribu- 
tions contract  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981 
would  allow  the  Department  to  make  com- 
mitments for  an  additional  258,000  units  un- 
der the  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Pay- 
ments program.  Including  114,700  newly 
constructed  units.  23,300  substantially  reha- 
bilitated units  and  120,000  existing  units. 
The  existing  units  would  include  up  to  40,- 
000  units  to  be  repaired  and  upgraded  under 
the  moderate  rehabilitation  program.  This 
increased  authorization  would  also  support 
42.000  additional  units  of  public  housing.  In- 
cluding 4.000  units  under  the  Indian  Hous- 
ing program.  The  $862  million  authorization 
proposed  for  public  housing  operating  sub- 
sidles  in  fiscal  year  1981  would  be  distributed 
pursuant  to  the  Performance  Funding  Sys- 
tem formula,  and  should  allow  approximate- 
ly 2,000  public  housing  agencies  which  man- 
age their  projects  efficiently  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  operating  and  utility  costs. 

The  proposal  contains  a  three-year  reau- 
thorization of  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  Spe- 
cifically, It  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,950,000,- 
000,  $4,100,000,000  and  $4,250,000,000  for  fis- 
cal years  1981.  1982  and  1983,  respectively, 
for  the  community  development  block  grant 
program.  The  funding  levels  sought  for  each 
fiscal  year  represent  a  $150  million  Increase 
over  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year's 
authorized  amount.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $675  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982  and  1983  for  the  urban  development 
action  grant  program  contained  in  section 
119  of  the  Act.  These  amounts  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  would  enable  the  Department 
to  continue  to  provide  action  grant  assist- 
ance to  severely  distressed  cities  and  urban 
counties  and  to  "pockets  of  poverty"  through 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  proposal  also  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $41  minion  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  providing  operating  subsidies 
to  troubled  multifamily  housing  projects 
under  section  201  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1978. 
In  addition,  the  proposal  would  authorize 
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the  approval  In  appropriation  Acts  of  pay- 
ments from  the  rental  housing  assistance 
fund  under  section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  the  troubled  projects  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1982.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  $41  million  funding  authori- 
zation proposed  for  fiscal  year  1981,  together 
with  some  $12  million  expected  to  accrue  to 
the  section  236  rental  housing  assistance 
fund  during  that  fiscsd  year  and  $55.9  mil- 
lion of  unobligated  balances  carrying  over 
Into  1981,  will  be  used  for  assisting  an  esti- 
mated 2,797  projects. 

Revisions  of  the  Department's  planning 
assistance  authority  contained  In  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  are  also 
included  In  the  proposal.  The  revised  author- 
ity would  establish  broad  National  Policy 
Objectives  which  would  serve  as  the  focal 
point  to  guide  the  planning  efforts  of  States, 
areawlde  planning  organizations  and  local 
governments.  The  amendments  to  section 
701  are  designed  to  help  achieve  these  Objec- 
tives in  two  ways.  First,  they  would  encour- 
age the  Joint  efforts  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  areawlde  planning  organiza- 
tions for  the  development  of  State  and  area- 
wide  strategies.  Second,  they  would  assure 
that  developed  strategies  lead  to  implemen- 
tation activities  by  States,  areawlde  organi- 
zations and  local  governments,  thus  encour- 
aging a  coordinated  response  by  all  levels  of 
government  to  carry  out  such  strategies. 

These  changes  build  upon  the  existing  sec- 
tion 701  program,  and  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide planning  activities  with  a  clear  focus 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  1980s;  to  accord  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  areawlde  planning  or- 
ganizations the  flexibility  to  tailor  their 
planning  activities  to  the  particular  needs 
and  opportunities  of  their  own  Jurisdictions; 
to  assure  that  State  and  local  planning  efforts 
address  and  meet  these  needs  and  opportu- 
nities In  a  meaningful  way;  and  to  provide 
a  framework  to  facilitate  Federal  action 
which  Is  supportive  of  the  developmental 
decisions  of  States,  areawlde  organl2:atlons 
and  local  governments.  The  proposal  would 
authorize,  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $40  million  for 
the  revised  planning  assistance  program. 

The  proposal  would  provide  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $188  million  for  reba- 
bilitation  loans  under  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  and  $15  million  for  the 
Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development  Act  of 
1978.  These  proposed  funding  authorizations 
would  assure  that  the  programs  may  continue 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  President's  Urban 
Policy  Initiatives. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  would  provide  an 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $54  mil- 
lion for  research  under  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  The 
proposed  authorization  would  enable  the 
Department's  research  activities  to  continue 
to  serve  as  a  national  focal  point  for  research 
analysis,  data  collection  and  dissemination, 
and  to  concentrate  on  a  number  of  research 
areas  and  key  evaluations. 

Further,  the  proposal  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1981  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  program 
under  which  GNMA  would  make  one-time 
cash  payments  to  lenders  who  make  below- 
market  Interest  rate  loans  which  are  secured 
by  PHA-lnsured  mortgages  on  multifamily 
projects  in  distressed  cities.  The  program 
would  be  designed  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  substituting  such  a 
mechanism  for  the  GNMA  tandem  program 
under  which  ONMA  purchases  below-market 
Interest  rate  loans  and  then  sells  them  at 
market  prices.  The  proposal  also  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$139  million  to  cover  losses  sustained  by  the 
General  Insurance  Fund,  and  would  Increase 
GNMA's  statutory  mortgage  purchase  au- 
thority under  the  Special  Assistance  Func- 
tions by  $900  million  for  fls:al  year  1981. 

With  respect  to   the  fiudlng  authoriza- 


tions for  fiscal  year  1982  (other  than  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974),  the  legislative  pro- 
posal would  Increase  annual  contributions 
contract  authority  by  such  sums  as  niay  be 
necessary  on  October  1,  1981  for  the  public 
housing  and  Section  8  Housing  Assistance 
Payments  programs,  and  would  increase  the 
annual  ceUlng  on  the  amount  of  assistance 
payments  under  the  section  235  program  by 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  on  October  1, 
1981.  It  also  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  public  housing  operating 
subsidies,  the  program  of  operating  subsidies 
for  troubled  multifamily  housing  projects, 
the  section  701  planning  assistance  program, 
the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan  program, 
the  urban  homesteading  program,  research 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  the  Neighborhood 
Self-Help  Development  Act  of  1978,  and  the 
GNMA  demonstration  program.  These  pro- 
posed authorizations  are  submitted  at  this 
time  in  accordance  with  section  607  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  proposed  extensions  of  the  HUD-FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  and  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  administratively  to  estab- 
lish Interest  rates  for  FHA-lnsured  mortgage 
loans  through  fiscal  year  1982  would  assure 
the  availability  without  Interruption  of 
mortgage  Insurance  under  Important  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  National  Housing 
Act.  These  authorities  otherwise  would  ex- 
pire on  September  30.  1980.  The  extension 
through  fiscal  year  1982  of  the  authority  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  enter  Into  new  commitments  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  under  the  interim  mortgage 
purchase  authority  contained  in  section  313 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  would  assure 
the  availability  of  this  authority  through 
fiscal  year  1982,  should  the  statutory  criteria 
for  implementation  of  the  program  be  met. 

Among  the  program  amendments  Included 
in  the  bill  are  a  number  of  proposals  for 
consideration  In  connection  with  the  re- 
authorization of  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  These 
proposals  Include  a  set-aside  of  $285  million 
for  the  SMSA  discretionary  balance  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  provisions  to  simplify  and  improve 
the  urban  county  entitlement  program,  a 
proposal  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  1980 
Census  data  and  revised  SMSA  criteria  on 
the  block  grant  and  action  grant  programs, 
permanent  extensions  of  the  Secretary's 
Discretionary  Fund  and  the  authority  to 
make  pro-rata  reductions  In  block  grant 
funds  In  the  event  of  an  entitlement  fund- 
ing shortfall,  and  a  number  of  technical 
amendments  to  the  block  grant  program. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments to  FHA  authorities.  Including  amend- 
ments to  Increase  mortgage  amounts  in 
FHA  multifamily  and  Institutional  mortgage 
Insurance  programs  to  finance  energy  con- 
serving Improvements,  to  increase  section 
235  mortgage  limits  generally  and  to  in- 
crease these  limits  further  to  permit  access 
and  use  of  properties  assisted  under  section 
235  by  handicapped  persons,  to  make  sec- 
tion 220  mortgage  Insurance  available  in 
areas  of  concentrated  development  activity, 
to  authorize  a  program  of  Temporary  Mort- 
gage Assistance  Payments  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  mortgagors  who  default  on  HUD- 
Insured  single  family  mortgages,  to  allow 
insurance  under  certain  authorities  where 
land  is  under  a  ground  lease  with  a  term  of 
ten  or  more  years  beyond  the  mortgage  term, 
and  to  permit  the  Department  to  contract 
with  private  concerns  to  assist  in  title  I 
claims  collection. 

Amendments  to  the  section  312  rehabUl- 
tation  loan  program  would  Increase  the  resi- 
dential loan  limit  and  make  congregate 
housing  specifically  eligible  for  section  312 
loans.  ' 

Other    amendments    Include    a    program 


amendment  to  the  Congregate  Services  pro- 
gram, an  amendment  to  section  3  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  dealing  with  opportunities  for  lower  In- 
come persons  and  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  businesses  in  connection  with 
assisted  projects,  an  amendment  to  transfer 
certain  energy -related  functions  vested  in 
the  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  a  technical  amendment  to  make 
clear  that  amounts  may  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  the  urban  homesteading 
program  to  reimburse  the  VA  and  FmHA 
for  properties  transferred  by  either  entity 
for  use  in  homesteading  programs,  changes 
to  provide  for  the  biennial  submission  of 
the  Housing  Production  Report,  and  a  pro- 
posal for  the  relief  of  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, nunols. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  legislation 
being  transmitted  with  this  letter,  the  De- 
partment will  soon  transmit  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  and 
simplify  the  HUD  mortgage  credit  and  re- 
lated authorities  contained  In  the  National 
Housing  Act.  This  proposed  legislation  will 
be  designed  to  state  in  plain  English  the 
basic  features  of  these  Important  HUD  pro- 
gram authorities  as  currently  administered. 
The  Department  looks  forward  to  a  careful 
examination  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  proposal  by  the  Congress.  In  the  De- 
partment's view.  It  can  represent  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  Improved  administration 
of.  and  increased  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation In,  HUD'S  mortgage  credit  programs. 

The  Department  also  requests  favorable 
action  on  legislation  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  19,  1979  containing 
amendments  to  modify  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price  and  Interest  rate  limi- 
tations now  applicable  under  GNMA's  In- 
terim mortgage  purchase  authority  con- 
tained in  section  313  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  substantially  increase  the  utility  of 
this  stand-by  authority,  should  it  be 
activated. 

Timely  enactment  of  the  enclosed  pro- 
posal would  provide  the  Department  with 
the  necessary  authority  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively Its  responsibilities  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years.  The  Depart- 
ment requests  that  the  measure  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and  urges  its 
early  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Moon  Landriett. 

Section-Bt -Section  Explanation  and 

JlTSTinCATION 
title      I COMlflTNrrT      AND      NEIGHBORHOOD 

development  and  conservation 
Definitions 

Section  101  (a)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 102(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  permit  metropoli- 
tan cities  to  participate  in  urban  counties,  on 
the  same  basis  as  any  other  included  unit 
of  general  local  government,  in  lieu  of  hav- 
ing their  own  entitlement.  Under  existing 
law,  metropolitan  cities  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  urban  counties.  This  change 
would  end  an  unjustified  split  between  cer- 
tain metropolitan  cities  and  the  counties  in 
whloh  they  are  located,  and  could  help  fos- 
ter Integrated  community  and  economic 
development  activities  between  those  juris- 
dictions. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  102 
(b)  of  the  Act  m  two  respects.  First,  It  would 
exclude,  through  fiscal  year  1983,  all  data 
derived  from  the  1980  Decennial  Census,  ex- 
cept population  and  poverty,  from  use  In 
connection  with  the  urban  development  ac- 
tion grant  program  and  the  allocation  of 
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^  'ould  allow  greater  stability 

programs,  and  would  mitigate  the 

fluctuating    urban    county 


qualifications  and  funding  levels  can  have 
on  the  whole  fund  allocation  process. 

Subsection  (c)  would  require  any  county 
seeking  qualtflcation  as  an  urban  county,  in- 
cluding any  urban  county  seeking  to  con- 
tinue such  qualification,  to  notify  each  unit 
of  general  local  government,  which  Is  in- 
cluded therein  and  is  eligible  to  elect  to  have 
its  peculation  excluded  from  that  of  an 
urban  county,  of  its  opportunity  to  make 
such  an  election.  The  notification  would  be 
at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  would  be  provided  prior  to 
the  period  for  which  such  qualification  is 
sought.  The  population  oif  any  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  which  Is  provided 
notification  and  which  does  not  inform,  at 
a  time  and  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  county  of  its  Section  to  ex- 
clude its  population  from  that  of  the  county 
would,  if  the  county  qualifies  as  an  urban 
county,  be  included  in  the  popxilation  of  the 
urban  county  for  three  program  years,  as 
described  above. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  conform 
the  notification  provisions  contained  in  ex- 
isting law  to  the  proposed  three-year  urban 
county  qualification  period,  and  to  provide 
by  statute  for  the  application  of  these  pro- 
visions to  counties  initially  seeking  urban 
county  statiis. 

Authorizations 
Section  102(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  103(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize the  ai^ropriatlon  of  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  (3,950,000,000  $4,100,000,000  and  $4,- 
250,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982  and 
1983,  respectively,  for  the  conununlty  devel- 
opment block  grant  program.  The  funding 
levels  sought  for  each  fiscal  year  represent  a 
$150  million  Increase  over  the  Immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year's  authorized  amount 
and  would  provide  funding  for  the  block 
grant  progrsim  through  its  next  period  of 
authcMlzation. 

The  amendment  also  would  aggregate 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1980.  This 
is  a  technical  amendment  to  simplify  sec- 
tion 103(a)  (1)  and  to  indicate  prior  funding 
levels.  It  would  have  no  substantive  ef- 
fect, since  all  amounts  authorized  for  the 
program  through  fiscal  year  1980  have  been 
appropriated. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  103 
(a)(2)  of  the  Act  to  set  aside  $285  million 
for  discretionary  grants  within  SMSAs.  In 
light  of  projected  Increased  entitlement 
funding  demand,  this  set-aside  for  fiscal  year 
1981  is  necessary  to  help  ensure  an  increase 
in  amounts  available  for  the  SMSA  small 
cities  program  proportionate  to  the  Increase 
In  funding  requested  for  the  block  grant 
program  as  a  whole.  Based  on  the  Depart- 
ment's estimates,  set-asldes  will  also  be 
needed  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  but 
specific  dollar  amounts  cannot  be  provided 
at  this  time. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  103 
(c)  of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $675  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  year  1981.  1982  and  1983  for 
the  urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram contained  in  section  119  of  the  Act. 
Thede  amendments  are  a  continuation  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1980.  and 
would  enable  the  Department  to  continue  to 
provide  action  grant  assistance  to  severely 
distressed  cities  and  urban  counties  and  to 
"pockets  of  poverty"  through  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  amendment  would  also  aggregate 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
through  fiscal  year  1980.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  basic  program,  this  is  a  technical  change 
with  no  substantive  effect. 

Pro-rata  reduction  of  grants 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 106(g)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 


Development  Act  of  1974,  as  redesignated  by 
section  108  of  this  bill,  by  making  perma- 
nent the  provision  that.  If  the  total  amoimt 
available  for  distribution  under  section  106 
is  insufficient  to  meet  all  entitlement  fund- 
ing requirements,  and  funds  are  not  other- 
wise appropriated  to  meet  the  shortfall,  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  through  a  pro- 
rata reduction  in  all  section  106  grants.  Un- 
der present  law,  this  authority  is  available 
only  through  fiscal  year  1980.  On  the  basis 
of  projected  increased  SMSA  entitlement 
funding  demand,  there  is  a  clear  possibility 
that  amounts  available  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  subsequent  years  for  entitlement  grants 
will  be  Inadequate.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  assure  the  availability  of  an  equitable 
reapportionment  mechanism  should  any  en- 
titlement deficiency  actually  materialize. 

The  amendment  also  contains  technical 
changes  to  conform  the  provision  to  amend- 
ments contained  in  section  108  of  this  bill. 
Discretionary  fund 
Section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 107(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  make  permanent 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  make  grants  from 
the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund.  Under 
present  law,  this  authority  expires  after  fiscal 
year  1980.  This  amendment  would  enable 
the  Secretary  to  continue  to  make  grants  to 
certain  recipients  (such  as  HUD-asslsted  new 
communities;  Indian  tribes;  and  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands)  and  for  specific 
purposes  (such  as  area  wide  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs,  Innovative 
projects,  emergency  disaster-caused  commu- 
nity development  needs  and  technical  assist- 
ance). 

Rehabilitation  loans 
Section  105  of  the  bill  would  make  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  section  312   of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)(2)-(4)  would 
amend  section  312  (b)  and  (c)(4),  respec- 
tively, to  authorize  specifically  the  provision 
of  section  312  loans  for  congregate  housing. 
"Congregate  housing"  would  be  defined  as 
residential  property  in  which  some  or  all  of 
the  dwelling  units  do  not  contain  kitchen  or 
bathroom  facilities;  the  maximum  loan 
amount  could  not  exceed  $28,000  per  dwell- 
ing unit. 

Section  312(c)(4)(A)  presently  provides 
that  the  maximum  loan  amount  for  resi- 
dential property  Is  $27,000  per  dwelling  unit. 
Under  existing  law.  It  is  unclear  whether 
a  "dwelling  unit"  for  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion must  have  kitchen  or  bathroom  faclli- 
Itles.  If  they  must  have  both  facili- 
ties, a  section  312  loan  for  an  entire  congre- 
gate project  with,  for  example,  a  single  cen- 
tral dining  facility  could  not  exceed  $27,000. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  resolve  this 
ambiguity  and  to  provide  realistic  loan  limits 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  congregate  housing. 
The  difference  between  the  $28,000  per  unit 
maximum  loan  amount  sought  for  congregate 
housing  and  the  $35,000  limit  sought  for 
other  residential  property  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section  reflects  reduced  reha- 
bilitation costs  in  the  case  of  units  without 
kitchen  or  bathroom  facilities. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  would  amend  section 
312(c)  (4)  (A)  of  the  Act  to  Increase  the  resi- 
dential property  per  dwelling  unit  loan  ma.»l- 
mum  from  $27,000  to  $35,000.  This  Increase 
is  necessary  to  account  for  Increased  reha- 
bilitation costs  occasioned  by  section  312(1), 
as  added  by  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1978,  which  re- 
quires improvements  assisted  under  section 
312  to  meet  cost-effective  energy  conserva- 
tion standards. 

Subsection  (c)  would  mend  section  312(d) 
of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $188  million  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  amount  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  required  to  support  projected  net 
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loan  reservations  of  $240  million  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rehabilitation  of  19,200  dwelling 
units  in  that  year. 

Subsection  (d)  would  extend  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  make  new  section  312 
loans  through  September  30,  1982.  This 
amendment  would  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  loans  under  section  312  for  the  period 
for  which  authorization  of  appropriations  is 
sought  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Neighborhood  self-help  development 

Section  106  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 70S  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Neighborhood  Self -Help  Development 
Act  of  1978. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
neighborhood  organizations  for  preparing 
and  implementing  specific  housing,  eco- 
nomic and  community  development  and 
other  appropriate  neighborhood  conserva- 
tloa  and  revltallzation  projects.  The  $15  mil- 
lion proposed  funding  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  would  enable  the  Department 
to  make  approximately  120  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1981  to  neighborhood  organizations  to 
undertake  such  projects  in  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income neighborhoods,  and  to  private 
technical  assistance  to  neighborhood  orga- 
nizations. 

Urban  homesteading 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 810(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Conununlty 
Development  Act  of  1974  In  two  respects. 
First.  It  would  make  clear  that  funds  could 
be  appropriated  under  the  urban  homestead- 
ing program  for  the  reimbursement  by  HUD 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  properties 
transferred  by  those  entitles  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  approved  homesteading  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  would  correct  a 
technical  omission  from  the  Housing  and 
(Jommunity  Development  Amendments  of 
1979. 

The  second  amendment  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Based  on  projected  program  activity 
and  amounts  estimated  to  be  available,  the 
Department  believes  that  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  will  be  required  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  request  Is  being  submitted  at 
this  time  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  607  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 
Technical  amendments  to  the  block  grant 
program 

Section  108(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  102  of  the  Housing  and  Conununlty 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  change  the  en- 
tity responsible  for  establishing  and  defining 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSAs)  and  their  components,  and  for 
providing  criteria  with  respect  to  poverty 
levels,  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  is  a  technical  change  to  bring  these 
provisions  in  line  with  the  transfer  of  sta- 
tistical analysis  functions  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
12013. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  103 
of  the  Act  by  striking  out  subsection  (e), 
which  required  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  timely  requests  for  additional 
authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1978  through 
1980.  The  extension  of  this  provision  is  un- 
necessary in  light  of  section  607  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  which  re- 
quires that  any  request  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  to  continue  a  program 
or  activity  for  a  fiscal  year  be  submitted  to 


the  Congress  not  later  than  May  16  of  the 
year  preceding  tbe  year  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  begins. 

Subsection  (c)  would  make  several  tech- 
nical amendments  to  section  104  of  the  Act 
to  conform  certain  subsection  designations 
in  section  104  to  changes  proposed  In  this 
section. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  106 
of  tbe  Act  by  deleting  subsections  (c),  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (J)  and  (1)  and  redesignating  the 
remaining  subsections  accordingly.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  provided  for  the  phase-in  of  for- 
mula entitlement  amounts  with  respect  to 
funds  approved  for  distribution  during  fiscal 
years  1975,  1976  and  1977.  This  provision  Is, 
accordingly,  obsolete. 

Subsections  (g),  (h),  (1)  and  (J)  pro- 
vided for  the  computation  and  payment  of 
hold-harmless  amounts  and  related  matters. 
Since  hold-harmless  payments  were  com- 
pletely phased  out  in  fiscal  year  1980,  these 
provisions  axe  obsolete. 

Subsection  (1)  required  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  September  30.  1978.  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy,  effectiveness  and  equity  of  the 
formula  used  for  the  allocation  of  block 
grant  funds.  Since  this  report  has  been  fur- 
nished to  Congress,  retention  of  this  provi- 
sion Is  not  necessary. 

Subsection  (e)  would  make  several  tech- 
nical amendments  to  section  106(a)  of  the 
Act  to  conform  subsection  designations  to 
changes  proposed  elsewhere  in  this  section, 
and  to  eliminate  obsolete  references  to  hold- 
harmless  payments  to  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  counties. 

Subsection  (f)  contains  a  technical  change 
to  section  106(b)(4)  of  the  Act  to  remove 
reference  to  hold-harmless  recipients  in  the 
computation  of  block  grant  amounts  and 
exclusions  with  respect  to  urban  counties. 

Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  would  make  a 
number  of  technical  changes  In  section  106 
(c)  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  funds  from  the  SMSA 
discretionary  balance,  and  section  106(e)  of 
the  Act,  as  redesignated,  which  deals  with 
grants  from  the  non-SMSA  allocations. 

Paragraph  (I)  of  each  subsection  would 
eliminate  reference  to  hold-harmless  com- 
munities as  recipients  of  grants  from  the 
balances. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  each  subsection  would 
eliminate  the  special  consideration  to  be 
given  small  hold-harmless  communities 
with  comprehensive  community  development 
programs  in  the  program  of  multi-year 
funding  for  small  cities  with  such  programs. 

Subsections  (g)(6)  and  (h)(7)  would 
eliminate  reference  to  hold-harmless  grant- 
ees as  units  of  government  whose  popula- 
tions are  excluded  from  computing  the  dis- 
cretionary balances. 

The  remaining  paragraphs  of  each  subsec- 
tion contain  technical  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  (1)  would  amend  section  108 
of  the  Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  guar- 
antee notes  or  other  obligations  under  that 
section  only  to  the  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  provided  In  appropriation  Acts.  This  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  reflect  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  with  respect  to  control  of 
Federal  credit  programs  by  means  of  annual 
limitations  to  be  Included  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

Subsection  (J)  would  amend  section  116 
of  the  Act  by  deleting  subsections  (b),  (f) 
and  (h).  Subsection  (b)  provided  for  a  re- 
duction of  block  grants  to  recipients  which 
received  grants  from  fiscal  year  1975  ap. 
propriatlons  for  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  or  title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
Subsection  (f|  provided  for  advances  of  block 
grant  funds  In  certain  circumstances  for  the 
program  period  beginning  January  1,  1975. 
Subsection  (h)  contained  a  pro-rata  reduc- 


tion of  grant  mechanism  for  fiscal  year  1977 
similar  to  current  section  I06(m)  of  the  Act. 
These  provisions  are  obsolete  and,  accord- 
ingly, are  proposed  for  deletion. 

Subsection  (J)  would  also  amend  current 
section  106(g)  of  the  Act  (redesignated  as 
subsection  (b)  by  thU  bill),  providing  lor 
block  grant  application  submission  dates,  to 
eliminate  reference  to  hold-barmleas 
recipients. 

TrrLE  n — hottsirg  assistance  pbocxams 

Low-income  housing 
Section  201(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  Increase,  subject  to  approval 
in  an  appropriation  Act.  annual  contribu- 
tions contract  authority  for  the  public  hous- 
ing and  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Pay- 
ments programs  by  $1,553,661,000  on  October 
1,  1980  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary on  October  1,  1981.  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
the  additional  amounts  authorized  would 
allow  the  Department  to  make  conunltments 
for  an  estimated  258,000  units  under  the 
Section  8  Housing  Assistance  program.  In- 
cluding 114,700  newly  constructed  units, 
23,300  substantially  rehabilitated  units  and 
120,000  existing  units.  The  existing  units 
would  Include  up  to  40,000  units  to  be  re- 
paired and  upgraded  under  the  moderate 
rehabilitation  program.  This  increased  au- 
thorization also  would  support  42.000  addi- 
tional units  of  public  housing,  including 
4.000  units  under  the  Indian  Housing 
program. 

Section  201(b)  would  amend  section  9(c) 
of  the  1937  Act  to  provide  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  not  to  exceed  $832,000,000  on 
or  after  October  1,  1980  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  on  or  after  October  1,  1981 
for  operating  subsidies  for  public  housing 
projects  pursuant  to  that  Act.  These  funds, 
to  be  distributed  pursuant  to  the  Perform- 
ance Funding  System  formula,  should  allow 
approximately  2.000  public  housing  agencies 
which  manage  their  projects  efficiently  to 
keep  pace  with  rising  operating  and  utility 
costs.  In  fiscal  year  1981  more  than  one  mil- 
lion public  housing  units  will  receive  operat- 
ing assistance  under  this  system. 

Operating  assistance  for  troubled  multi- 
family  housing  projects 

Section  202(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  201(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Amendments  of  1978  to 
provide  a  funding  authorization  of  not  to 
exceed  $41,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  make  assistance  payments  under  the 
Troubled  Projects  (flexible  subsidy)  Program 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  201  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978. 

Section  202(b)  would  amend  section  236 
(f)(3)(B)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  through  September  30,  1982  the  pe- 
riod during  which  amounts  in  the  section 
236  rental  housing  assistance  fund  may  be 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts  for  use  In 
the  Troubled  Projects  Program.  Existing  law 
subjects  the  making  of  payments  from  tbe 
fund  to  approval  in  sm  appropriation  Act, 
and  prohibits  any  amount  from  being  so 
approved  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1980.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  permit  the  rental  hous- 
ing assistance  fund  to  be  utilized  for  the 
Troubled  Projects  Program  during  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982.  The  Department  in- 
tends to  request  approval.  In  the  HUD  ap- 
propriation Act  for  fiscal  year  1981,  to  »i»e 
the  $12  million  expected  to  be  received  In 
the  rental  housing  assistance  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Appropriations  at  the  proposed  levels  ot 
authorization,  together  with  the  amounts 
available  in  the  section  236  rental  housing 
assistance  fund  and  $55.9  million  of  unobli- 
gated balances  carrying  over  into  1981,  would 
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(1).    (4)    and   (5)    of  the  bill 
sections  235(b)(2)  and  (1)(3) 
Housing  Act  to  increase  by 
percent  the  mortgage  limits  cur- 
for  the  section  235  program. 
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(2)   and  (3)  of  the  blU  would 
235(h)(1)    of   the  National 
to  increase  the  annual  celling 
amoi|nt  of  assistance  payments  under 
by  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
1.   1981.  This  proposed  In- 
submitted  at  this  time  In  accord- 
s  ictlon  607  of  the  Congressional 
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(6)  of  the  bin  would  add  a  pro- 
subsection    (p)    to   section   235. 
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costs  of  housing  where  a  phys- 
per'on  Is  to  be  the  oc- 
tbe  proposed  Increase 
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limited  but  Important  purpose 
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available  In  those  cases  where 
be  precluded  because  of 
costs. 
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Congregate  services  program  amendment 
Section  204  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Act 
of  1978  to  exclude  applications  for  assistance 
to  provide  congregate  services  exclusively  to 
nonelderly  handicapped  residents  from  the 
requirements  that  they  be  developed  In  con- 
sultation with,  and  after  review  and  com- 
ment by.  agencies  serving  the  aging.  Spe- 
cifically. It  would  amend  sections  405  (c)  and 

(d)  of  the  Act  so  that  the  consultation,  re- 
view and  comment  requirements  under  these 
provisions  would  apply  only  to  applications 
to  provide  congregate  services  to  elderly 
residents. 

Applications  to  serve  nonelderly  handi- 
capped individuals  would  still  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  under  section  405 

(e)  requiring  referral  to  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  providing  social  services  to  per- 
manently disabled  adults.  However,  the  pro- 
posal would  relieve  sponsors  of  projects 
designed  exclusively  to  serve  the  nonelderly 
handicapped  from  the  requirement  of  com- 
plying with  the  unnecessarily  burdensome 
and  duplicative  process  under  existing  law 
of  referring  applications  to  both  the  agency 
serving  the  aging  and  the  agency  serving 
the  disabled.  If  a  project  may  serve  both 
the  elderly  and  the  nonelderly  handicapped, 
dual  referral  would  continue  to  be  required. 

Section  204(c)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  405(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Act  so 
that  the  consultation,  review  and  comment 
requirements  under  these  provisions  would 
refer  to  the  "appropriate  agency"  rather  than 
the  "appropriate  local  agency".  This  change 
is  necessary  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
propriate agency  for  serving  permanently 
disabled  adults  may  be  a  State  rather  than 
a  local  agency. 

TrrLE  m — program  amendments  and  exten- 
sions 
Extension  of  Federal  housing  administration 
mortgage  insurance  programs 

Section  301  of  the  bill  would  extend  for 
two  years  (through  September  30.  1982)  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  insure  mortgages  or 
loans  under  certain  HUD-FHA  mortgage  or 
loan  Insurance  programs  contained  In  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

Under  existing  law.  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  insure  mortgages  and  loans  tinder 
these  programs  will  expire  on  September  30. 
1980.  After  that  date,  the  Secretary  may  not 
Insure  mortgages  or  loans  under  any  of  the 
major  HUD-FHA  Insuring  authorities  con- 
tained In  that  Act  except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  to  insure  issued  before  that 
date. 

Insuring  authorities  which  will  expire  on 
September  30.  1980  Include  those  for  the  fol- 
lowing HUD-FHA  mortgage  or  loan  insurance 
programs:  title  I — ^property  Improvement 
and  mobile  home  loan  Insurance;  section 
203 — basic  home  mortgage  Insurance;  section 
207 — rental  housing  insurance;  section  213 — 
cooperative  housing  Insurance;  section  220 — 
rehabilitation  and  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion housing  insurance;  section  221 — hous- 
ing for  moderate-Income  and  displaced  fami- 
lies; section  222 — mortgage  insurance  for 
servicemen;  section  223 — ^miscellaneous 
housing  insurance.  Including  Insurance  In 
older,  declining  urban  areas  and  for  exist- 
ing multlfamily  housing  projects;  section 
231 — housing  for  the  elderly;  section  232 — 
nursing  homes;  section  233 — experimental 
housing;  section  234 — condominiums;  sec- 
tion 235 — homeownership  for  lower  income 
famlles;  section  236 — rental  and  cooperative 
housing  for  lower  income  families;  section 
237 — special  mortgagors;  section  240 — home- 
owner purchase  of  fee  simple  title;  section 
241 — supplemental  loans  for  multlfamily 
housing  projects;  section  242— hospitals:  sec- 
tion 243 — homeownership  for  middle-income 
families;  section  244 — ^mortgage  insurance  on 


a  co-insurance  basis;  section  245 — mortgage 
insurance  on  graduated  payment  mortgages; 
title  VIII — armed  forces  related  housing- 
title  X — land  development;  and  title  XI— 
group  practice  facilities. 

The  proposed  two-year  extension  of  the 
above  mortgage  insuring  authorities  is  de- 
signed to  guarantee  the  continud  availabil- 
ity of  PHA  mortgage  Insurance  and  thus  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  Department's 
capacity  to  contribute  to  achievement  of 
the  national  housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Extension  of  flexible  interest  rate  authority 
Section  302  would  extend,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  the  Secretary's  authority 
administratively  to  set  interest  rates  for 
PHA-lnsured  mortgage  loans  to  meet  the 
market  at  rates  above  statutory  maximum. 
Under  existing  law,  this  authority  will  expire 
on  September  30. 1980. 

Extension  of  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Act  of  1974 

Sctlon  303  of  the  bill  would  extend,  from 
October  1,  1980  to  October  1,  1982,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  enter  into  new  commit- 
ments to  purchase  mortgages  under  the  In- 
terim mortgage  purchase  authority  con- 
tained in  section  313  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  added  by  the  Emergency  Home  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

The  Eanergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  added  section  313  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  authorizing  Interim  or  standby 
authority  to  purchase  mortgages.  The  Act 
authorizes  the  purchase  of  conventional 
mortgages,  as  well  as  mortgages  Insured  by 
PHA  or  guaranteed  by  the  VA.  This  authority 
Is  subject  to  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
Inflationary  conditions  and  related  govern- 
mental actions  or  other  economic  conditions 
are  having  a  severely  disproportionate  effect 
on  the  housing  industry  and  that  a  resulting 
reduction  In  the  volume  of  home  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  seriously  threatens  to  af- 
fect the  economy  and  to  delay  the  orderly 
achievement  of  national  goals.  The  purchase 
authority  also  must  be  released  In  appropri- 
ation Acts. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment transmitted  legislation  to  the  Congress 
on  December  19.  1979  containing  amend- 
ments to  modify  the  mortgage  amount,  sales 
price  and  Interest  rate  limitations  now  ap- 
plicable under  the  section  313  authority  (S. 
2177,  96th  Congress  (Williams  and  Cran- 
ston); H.R.  6197,  96th  Congress  (Ashley  and 
Reuss) ) . 

Research  authorizations 

Section  304  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  not  to  exceed  $64  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Research 
and  Technology  Program. 

The  Department's  research  activities  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  national  focal  point  for 
research,  analysis,  data  collection  and  dis- 
semination. In  1981.  the  program  will  be  con- 
centrated on  a  number  of  research  areas  and 
key  evaluations.  Particular  areas  of  study 
will  be: 

Urban  economic  development;  public  fi- 
nance and  tax  policy,  including  the  role  of 
small  biisinesses  in  community  development; 
changes  in  capital  Investment  by  cities  and 
the  Impact  of  Federal  tax  and  grant  policies 
on  central  cities. 

How  to  provide  for  housing  needs  and  serv- 
ices for  special  users,  such  as  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

The  process  of  neighborhood  change  and 
intervention  techniques  designed  to  preserve 
neighborhoods  by  preventing  and  reversing 
decline. 

Issues  of  economic  and  racial  freedom  of 
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choice  in  housing  and  how  changes  In  demo- 
graphics may  affect  trends  In  location 
patterns. 

Alternative  housing  finance  mechanisms, 
such  as  alternative  mortgage  instruments, 
financial  Institution  regulation  and  reform, 
and  alternative  tax  and  other  financial  in- 
centives for  housing. 

Ways  to  reduce  the  component  costs  of 
housing  (cost  of  developing,  building,  financ- 
ing and  operating)  and  to  be  more  efficient 
in  helping  lower  income  people  afford  hous- 
ing through  subsidy  programs. 

More  efficient  ways  to  bring  about  the  con- 
servation of  energy  resources  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  housing,  and  develop- 
ment of  "how  to"  documents  on  Innovative 
residential  energy  projects  for  use  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector. 

Ways  to  make  better  use  of  technology  in 
urban  systems,  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
vitality  of  communities,  within  affordable 
tax  levels. 

Evaluations  of  key  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment's operating  programs.  Key  evaluations 
continuing  through  FY  1981  Include  the 
community  development  strategies  evalua- 
tion, the  Brookings  CDBG  monitoring  study 
and  the  Section  8  evaluation. 

A  program  to  help  local  government  offi- 
cials Improve  their  financial  management 
capacity. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  General 
Insurance  Fund 

Section  305  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 519(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$139  million  to  cover  losses  sustained  by  the 
General  Insurance  Fund. 

This  request  represents  the  amount  which 
the  Department  estimates  will  be  necessary 
to  cover  losses  to  the  General  Insurance 
Fund  in  fiscal  year  1981  sustained  as  a  result 
of  the  acquisition  and  sale  of  insured  prop- 
erties chargeable  to  the  Fund. 

GNMA  interest  reduction  grant 
demonstration 

Section  306  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
demonstration  program  under  which  GNMA 
would  make  one-time  cash  payments  to 
lenders  who  mnk"  b*'iow-market  Interest 
rate  loans  which  are  secured  by  PHA-lnsured 
mortgages  on  multlfamily  projects.  The 
payment  by  GNMA  would  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  funds  actually  ad- 
vanced by  the  lender  and  the  market  value 
of  the  loan. 

The  grant  program  Is  viewed  as  a  possible 
alternative  to  the  current  method  of  tandem 
financing  which  Involves  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  mortgages.  Under  the  present  tandem 
method,  compensation  for  the  yield  differ- 
ential between  market  Interest  rates  and  the 
below-market  rate  of  tandem  mortgages  Is 
achieved  through  a  "sales  discount"— I.e.. 
mortgages  bearing  below-market  Interest 
rates  are  sold  at  less  than  the  face  value  of 
the  mortgages.  Under  the  grant  approach,  a 
one-time  payment  would  be  made  to  the 
loan  originator  In  compensation  for  the 
yield  differential,  precluding  the  need  for  a 
purchase/sale  type  of  transaction. 

The  section  would   authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1982  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Increase  in  GNMA  mortgage  purchase 
authority 

Section  307  would  increase  GNMA's  stat- 
utory mortgage  purchase  authority  under 
the  Special  Assistance  Functions  by  $900,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  ThU  Increase  Is 
necessary  to  permit  operation  of  mortgage 
purchase  programs  at  the  proposed  level  of 
$1.8  billion.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1981.  GNMA  estimates  that  it  will  have  ap- 
proximately $992  million  In  authority  avail- 
able for  the  Issuance  of  conunltments.  That 
authority  will  be  augmented  during  the 
CXXVI 300— Part  4 


year,  primarily  through  mortgage  sales,  In 
the  amount  of  some  $1.7  billion.  However, 
the   recapture   of   authority  may   not  take 
place   prior  to   the  time  that  requests  for 
commitments  are  submitted.  Thus,  to  be  as- 
sured of  being  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
commitments,  GNMA  must  have  available  to 
It  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  total  of 
$1.8  billion  In  commitment  authority. 
Increase  in  amounts  which  may  be  insured 
under  multifamily  and  institutional  au- 
thonties  in  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  cover  the  cost  of  energy  con- 
serving measures 

Section  308  of  the  bill  would  Increase,  by 
up  to  20  percent,  the  mortgage  limits  for 
FHA  multlfamily  residential  programs  when 
such  additional  sums  are  needed  to  finance 
the  Installation  of  energy  conserving  Im- 
provements. In  addition,  HUDs  non-resi- 
dential (or  institutional)  programs  would  be 
amended  to  Include  the  cost  of  such  Im- 
provements In  calculating  the  maximum 
mortgage  amounts  insurable  under  those 
programs.  The  20  percent  Increase  In  mort- 
gage limits  would  affect  the  following  sec- 
tions of  the  National  Housing  Act:  section 
207— rental  housing  insurance;  section  213 — 
cooperative  housing  insurance;  section  220 — 
rehabilitation  and  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion bousing  Insurance;  section  221 — hous- 
ing for  moderate-income  and  displaced  fam- 
ilies; section  231— housing  for  the  elderly; 
and  section  234 — condominiimis.  The  insti- 
tutional programs  affected  would  be;  section 
232 — nursing  homes;  section  242 — hospitals: 
and  title  XI — group  practice  facilities. 

For  purposes  of  these  programs,  qualifying 
energy  conserving  improvements  would 
mean  solar  energy  systems,  as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (3)  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
and  residential  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures, as  defined  in  section  210(11)  (A) 
through  (G)  and  (I)  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-619).  Since 
section  248  of  P.L.  95-619  already  authorizes 
Increases  of  up  to  20  percent  In  the  mort- 
gage limits  applicable  to  the  section  207  to 
finance  solar  energy  systems,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  section  307  would  only 
amend  section  207  to  include  residential 
energy  conservation  measures. 

Present  FHA  mortgage  limits  can  dis- 
courage the  Installation  of  energy  conserv- 
ing Improvements  or  solar  energy  systems  in 
HUD-lnsured  construction,  because  these 
systems  are  often  too  large  and  expensive  to 
permit  construction  within  applicable  mort- 
gage ceilings.  It  is  not  currently  possible  to 
make  upward  adjustments  in  these  ceilings, 
even  though  the  energy  savings  such  im- 
provements would  produce  could  result  in  a 
project  vrtth  lower  rents. 

The  complementary  amendment  for  HUD's 
Institutional  Insurance  programs  Is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  encourage  a  positive  atti- 
tude among  lenders  toward  Inclusion  of  en- 
ergy improvements  in  such  projects.  Such 
encouragement  Is  particularly  necessary  In 
the  case  of  title  XI  projects,  where  the  pres- 
ent law  requires  that  a  facility  be  "con- 
structed in  an  economical  manner."  and  not 
be  "of  elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or 
materials." 

Title  I  claims  collection 
Section  309  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate busmess  concerns  to  perform  the  credit 
and  collection  function  presently  carried  out 
by  HUD  field  representatives  under  the  title 
I  program.  This  change  Is  similar  to  20  U.S.C. 
1080,  which  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  use  private 
collection  agencies  In  its  student  loan 
programs. 

At  the  present  time,  the  number  and  the 
dollar  amounts  of  claims  filed  under  this 
program  are  increasing.  This  puts  an  addi- 


tional burden  on  the  title  I  field  representa- 
tives, who  often  are  assigned  duties  over  and 
above  their  title  I  function.  This  discretion- 
ary authority  would  be  used  to  meet  In- 
creases In  workload  which  cannot  be  handled 
by  existing  HUD  personnel,  and  to  Increase 
returns  to  the  government  In  areas  with  sig- 
nificant collection  problems. 

In  order  to  ensure  adequate  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  debtor,  the  amendment 
would  reqiUre  claims  collection  contracts 
to  provide  that  any  atempted  collection  or 
compromise  will  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
will  not  Involve  harassment.  Intimidation, 
false  or  misleading  representations,  or  un- 
necessary communications  concerning  the 
existence  of  any  such  obligation  to  persons 
other  than  the  debtor  Involved.  "Unneces- 
sary communications"  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence would  especially  include  any  commu- 
nications to  credit  reporting  agencies.  Any 
such  communications  would  be  permissible 
only  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  designed  to  be  consistent 
with,  and  further  the  purposes  and  policy  of. 
the  Privacy  Act  and  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act. 

Definition  of  mortgage  under  the  National 
Housing  Act 

Section  310  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
permit  a  mortgage  on  a  leasehold  which  may 
be  insui'ed  under  certain  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  be  under  a  lease  having  a  period  of 
not  less  than  ten  years  to  nm  beyond  the 
maturity  date  of  the  mortgage.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  with 
a  leasehold  must  have  a  lease  of  not  less  than 
50  years  to  run  from  the  date  that  the  mort- 
gage was  executed. 

This  amendment  would  make  Insured 
mortgage  financtog  more  readily  available  In 
areas  where  leaseholds  are  prevalent — nota- 
bly in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Renegotiations  of 
leases  solely  to  comply  with  the  60-year  re- 
quirement would  be  rendered  unnecessary, 
resulting  In  substantial  savings  to  lessees. 
The  change  would  also  provide  the  Dej)art- 
ment  with  a  degree  of  fiexlblllty  in  disposing 
of  Secretary-held  properties,  in  that  a  ground 
lease  would  not  have  to  be  renegotiated  prior 
to  the  property's  sale.  This  amendment  would 
make  HUD's  program  consistent  with  thoee 
of  the  VA  and  FNMA.  whose  policies  require 
the  term  of  a  lease  to  exceed  the  mortgage 
term  by  fourteen  and  ten  years,  respectively. 
The  50-year  lease  requirement  bears  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  amount  of  risk  being  under- 
written and  cannot  be  Justified  m  light  of 
the  administrative  and  practical  problems  It 
engenders. 

Section  220  mortgage  insurance  in  areas  of 
concentrated  development  activities 

Section  311(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  220(d)(1)(A)  of  Uie  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  permit  mortgage  Insurance  under 
section  220  In  any  area,  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  where  concentrated  bousing, 
physical  development  and  public  service  ac- 
tivities are  being  or  will  be  carried  out  In  a 
coordinated  manner,  pursuant  to  a  locally 
developed  strategy  for  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment, conservation  or  preservation. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  an  sMldltlonal  financing 
mechanism  In  areas  which  qualify  as  Neigh- 
borhood Strategy  Areas  (NSAs)  under  the 
secUon  8  substantial  rehabilitation  program 
(24   CFR   881.301). 

This  authority  would  be  particularly  valu- 
able in  the  case  of  multlfamily  properties. 
Because  section  220  mortgage  limits  are 
higher  in  some  respects  than  those  avalUble 
under  section  221(d)  (4)  (currently  the  most 
frequently  used  FHA  program  In  NBAs) .  use 
of  section  220  would  more  often  make  pos- 
sible a  construction  or  rehabilitation  project 
that  is  financially  feasible.  Section  220,  with 
its  moderately  higher  mortgage  limits,  could 
be  expected  to  Increase  the  number  of  tin- 
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who  are  experiencing  temporary  financial  dis- 
tress to  maintain  ownership  and  occupancy 
of  their  homes. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1981  the 
proposed  alternative  to  assignment  would  re- 
sult in  the  prevention  of  as  many  as  2,500 
assignments,  with  a  $49.6  million  reduction 
in  outlays  for  claims  payments  oflTset  by  an 
estimated  (6  million  in  outlays  for  payments 
under  the  proposed  new  authority. 

Paragraph  (2)  would  provide  that  no  pay- 
ments could  be  made  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  payments  are  necessary 
to  avoid  foreclosure  and  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  the  mortgagor  will  be 
able  to: 

Resume    full    mortgage    payments    upon 

termination  of  assistance  under  the  proposal: 

Commence    repayment    of    the    payments 

made  by  the  Secretary  at  a  time  designated 

by  the  Secretary;  and 

Pay  the  mortgage  in  full  by  its  maturity 
date,  or  by  a  later  date  for  completing  the 
mortgage  payments  previously  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  204(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  provide  that  pay- 
ments could  be  made  in  an  amount,  which 
would  be  determined  in  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, up  to  the  amount  of  the  principal, 
interest,  taxes,  assessments,  ground  rents, 
hazard  insurance  and  mortgage  insurance 
premiums  due  under  the  mortgage.  The  ini- 
tial payment  could  include  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  the  mortgage  current.  However, 
payments  could  not  exceed  amounts  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  supplement  whatever  amounts 
the  mortgagor  Is  capable  of  contributing 
toward  the  mortgage  payment. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  provide  that  pay- 
ments could  be  made  Initially  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  eighteen  months,  which  period 
could.  In  the  Secretary's  discretion,  include 
any  period  of  default  for  which  payments  are 
provided.  In  exercising  this  discretion,  the 
Secretary  would  take  Into  account  such  fac- 
tors as  the  foreclosure-avoidance  purposes  of 
the  program  and  the  increased  risk  of  loss  to 
the  Government.  The  paragraph  would  also 
give  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to  extend 
the  payment  period  for  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
additional  months  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  extension  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  foreclosure  and  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able likelihood  that  the  mortgagor  will  be 
able  to  make  the  payments  and  repayments 
specified  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  di- 
rected to  review  the  mortgagor's  income  pe- 
riodically to  determine  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuation or  adjustment  of  the  payments. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized,  in  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  to  discontinue  the 
payments  upon  a  determination  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the  payments 
and  repayments  specified  under  subsection 
(b)  (2).  Also,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  discontinue  the  payments  at  any  time 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that,  because 
of  the  mortgagor's  changed  financial  circum- 
stances, the  payments  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  avoid  foreclosure. 

Paragraph  (5)  would  require  that  all  pay- 
ments made  under  the  proposed  new  author- 
ity would  be  regarded  as  a  loan,  and  would 
be  required  to  be  secured  by  such  obligation 
as  the  Secretary  may  require.  It  would  re- 
quire that  obligation  to  include  a  lien  on 
the  mortgage  property.  It  also  would  provide 
that  the  "loan"  made  under  the  proposed 
new  authority  is  to  be  repayable  under  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  terms  and  con- 
ditions would  provide  for  repayment  over  a 
period  that  would  be  within  the  mortgagor's 
ability  to  pay.  In  those  cases  where  the 
mortgagor's  income  is  Insufflclent  to  permit 
full  payment  of  the  mortgage  by  its  mattu-ity 
date,  and  where  the  mortgagee  agrees,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  flexibility  to  utilize 


existing  authority  under  section  204(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  approve  recast- 
ing the  unpaid  balance  of  the  mortgage  over 
a  period  longer  than  the  remaining  term  of 
the  mortgage.  In  these  instances  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  loan  would  be  repaid  over 
the  same  term  as  that  of  the  recast  mortgage. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  during  the  period 
for  which  payments  are  provided  under  the 
proposed  authority,  as  well  as  during  the  re- 
payment period,  the  responsibility  for  serv- 
icing the  mortgage  would  remain  with  the 
private  mortgage  servicer.  In  this  event,  any 
payments  made  either  by  HUD  or  the  mort- 
gagor. Including  repayment  of  the  loan, 
would  be  made  directly  to  the  mortgage 
servicer.  Accordingly,  paragraph  (5)  would 
permit  the  terms  and  conditions  for  repay- 
ment to  include  requirements  for  repayment 
of  any  amounts  paid  by  the  Secretary  to- 
wards the  mortgagee's  expenses  in  this 
regard. 

Paragraph  (5)  also  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  appropriate  interest 
charges  on  the  "loan".  It  would  provide  that 
any  charges  so  established  would  be  repay- 
able notwithstanding  limitations  under  any 
State  or  local  law  as  to  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  loans  or  advances  of  credit.  However,  it 
would  not  permit  Interest  to  be  charged  at  a 
rate  which  exceeds  the  maximum  interest 
rate  applicable  with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured pursuant  to  section  203(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  at  the  time  the  Secretary 
approves  a  mortgage  for  assistance  under  the 
proposed  new  authority. 

Paragraph  (6)  would  permit  ussistance  to 
be  provided  under  the  new  authority  even 
though  the  Secretary  previously  had  taken 
action  to  avoid  acquisition  or  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage.  If  the  Secretary  previously 
had  provided  assistance  under  the  proposed 
new  authority  with  respect  to  the  same 
mortgage,  such  assistance  could  be  provided 
again  at  a  later  date  in  the  event  of  a  sub- 
sequent default,  but  only  under  limited  con- 
ditions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  will  exer- 
cise the  authority  to  provide  payments  with 
respect  to  a  mortgage  previously  assisted 
under  the  new  authority  only  in  unique 
circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  funding  of  the  pro- 
posal, paragraph  (7)  provides  that  all  ex- 
penditures made  pursuant  to  the  proposed 
new  authority  shall  be  made  from  the  in- 
surance fund  chargeable  for  insurance  bene- 
fits on  the  mortgage  covering  the  property 
to  which  the  payments  made  under  the  pro- 
posal relate,  and  that  any  payments  received 
under  the  new  authority  shall  be  credited  to 
such  insurance  fund.  It  provides  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  new  authority,  "expendi- 
tures" may  include  amounts  paid  by  the 
Secretary  toward  the  mortgagee's  expenses 
In  connection  with  the  payments  and  repay- 
ments. 

The  proposed  new  subsection  230(c)  would 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  exercising  au- 
thority under  newly  designated  section  230 
(a)  (the  Assignment  Program)  in  the  case 
of  any  mortgage  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  received  a  notice  of  default  on 
or  after  August  2,  1984.  Assistance  payments 
under  the  proposed  new  program  would  re- 
place the  Assignment  Program  in  toto  with 
respect  to  mortgages  for  which  a  notice  of 
default  is  received  after  that  date. 

Section  312(b)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  caption  of  section  230  to  read:  "Tempo- 
rary Mortgage  Assistance  Payments  and 
Acquisition  of  Mortgages  To  Avoid  Foreclos- 
ure." The  existing  caption  reads:  "Acquisi- 
tion of  Mortgages  To  Avoid  Foreclosure". 
Participation  by  lower  income  persons  and 

socially   and    econoniically   disadvantaged 

firms  in  assisted  projects 

Section  313  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  fo  1968  to  eliminate  that  provi- 
sion's requirement  that.  In  order  to  be  given 
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priority  for  training  and  employment  In  con- 
nection with  projects  receiving  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  lower  income 
persons  must  reside  In  the  area  of  such 
projects.  Lower  income  persons  would  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  to  training  and  employ- 
ment priority  under  the  amendment,  but  the 
requirement  related  to  such  persons'  place 
of  residence  Is  no  longer  considered  useful, 
since  many  HUD-funded  programs  either  do 
not  have  a  specific  situs  or  Include  entire 
cities  within  their  ambit. 

Similarly,  the  provision  would  drop  the 
present  law's  requirement  that,  to  the  great- 
est extent  feasible,  work  contracts  to  be 
performed  In  connection  with  HUD-asslsted 
projects  be  awarded  to  business  concerns 
"located  In  or  owned  In  substantial  part  by 
persons  residing  In  the  area  |of  HUD-asslsted 
projects)."  As  proposed  to  be  amended,  this 
portion  of  section  3  would  require  instead 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  such 
work  contracts  should  be  awarded  to  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals, 
and  to  firms  owned  and  controlled  by  such 
individuals. 

The  legislative  history  of  section  3  indi- 
cates that  one  of  the  primary  purposes  for 
addressing  the  provision  of  Increased  busi- 
ness enterprise  opportunities  in  the  locality 
of  HUD  projects  was  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
participation  In  project  work  by  disadvan- 
taged persons,  especially  minorities,  and 
businesses  owned  by  such  persons.  Under  the 
amendment,  all  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  businesses  would  be  provided 
increased  opportunities  in  connection  with 
HUD  projects,  not  Just  those  located  In  the 
area  of  the  HUD  project.  This  portion  of  the 
amendment  is  patterned  after  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  Small  Business  Act  and  In  the 
Senate-passed  "National  Public  Works 
Economic  Development  Act"  (S.  914). 
Report  on  housing  production  goals 

Section  314  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1603  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  19C8  to  direct  the  President 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  the  Housing  Pro- 
duction Report  required  under  that  section 
not  later  than  March  15  of  every  other  year 
beginning  with  f-alendnr  year  1981.  Existing 
law  requires  submission  of  the  Report  by 
January  20  of  each  year. 

The  primary  use  of  the  Production  Report 
is  as  a  reference  and  research  doctiment, 
which  reports  on  achievements  in  housing 
production  and  in  neighborhood  and  hous- 
ing conservation,  and  on  the  most  recent 
estimates  of  housing  needs  and  related  hous- 
ing problems  in  the  U.S.  Policies,  proposed 
legislation.  Intended  changes  to  program 
regulations  and  similar  issues  are  reported 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  in  other 
channels:  the  President's  budget  message 
and  related  budget  documents,  testimony  by 
Departmental  and  Administration  officials 
before  congressional  committees,  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  other  means. 

Many  of  these  means  are  available  on  a 
continuing  basis  rather  than  just  once  a 
year,  and  can  be  used  to  respond  to  changes 
in  the  economy  and  In  housing  production 
levels  as  they  occur. 

The  Production  Report  can  still  serve  an 
important  function  as  an  historical  record 
and  a  reference  document  for  research  and 
analysis  purposes  If  issued  every  two  years 
rather  than  annually.  Biennial  reporting 
would  free  Federal  staff  resources  In  HUD, 
Commerce,  Labor,  Agriculture,  Treasury  and 
other  agencies  for  other  useful  activities, 
such  as  responding  to  specific  points  of 
Interest  raised  by  Administration  policy 
makers  and  the  Congress.  Less  frequent  re- 
porting would  not  result  In  loss  of  infor- 
mation, but  would  allow  more  efficient 
reporting  and  analysis  of  data  on  housing 
production,   marketing,   financing,  rehabili- 


tation, subsidization  and  conservation,  and 
would  reduce  paperwork  burdens. 

The  proposal  would  also  make  a  number 
of  amendments  to  conform  the  substantive 
requirements  of  the  Report  to  the  use  of  a 
biennial  reporting  period.  Specifically,  the 
required  review  of  progress  made  In  achiev- 
ing housing  production  objectives  would 
cover  the  two  years  preceding  the  year  In 
which  the  Report  Is  submitted,  except  that 
the  review  would  only  cover  the  preceding 
year  with  respect  to  the  report  due  In  1981. 
Application  of  the  two-year  period  to  this 
report  would  duplicate  information  for  cal- 
endar 1979  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted in  1980.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would  require  the  Report  only  to  set  gen- 
eral objectives  for  production  and  rehabili- 
tation activity  for  the  second  year  covered 
by  the  Report.  The  detailed  projections  re- 
quired for  the  existing  Report  cannot  readily 
be  made  beyond  a  one-year  period.  Similarly, 
the  Identiflcation  of  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions  to  be  taken  to  support 
housing  goals  cannot  meaningfully  be  made 
on  a  two-year  basis.  Accordingly,  Identifica- 
tion of  these  actions  would  be  required  only 
as  feasible  for  the  second  year  covered  by 
the  Report. 

For  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Springfield. 
Illinois 

Section  315  of  the  bill  would  provide  that, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  (Open-Space 
Land)  or  any  other  law.  the  transactions 
under  which  land  acquired  by  the  City  of 
Springfield,  Illinois  (In  connection  with 
Open-Space  Projects  No.  I11.-OSC-171  (DL) 
and  No.  Ill.-OSC-24«  (DL)  was  transferred 
by  the  City  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  Lincoln  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  made  in  accordance  with  all  pro- 
visions of  title  VH  of  that  Act  and  of  any 
other  law  and  with  any  Implementing  regu- 
lations or  other  requirements. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  is  the  only 
equitable  solution  to  a  difficult  and  awkward 
legal  situation. 

The  problem  revolves  around  the  transfer 
of  land  from  the  City  of  Springfield.  Illinois, 
to  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site.  The 
land  had  been  acquired  by  the  City  with 
assistance  of  grants  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  for  certain 
defined  open-space  uses.  A  total  of  $305,445 
in  grant  funds  was  disbursed  by  HUD  for 
the  City's  open -space  project  pursuant  to 
contracts  executed  by  HUD  and  the  City  in 
1968  and  1971. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  a 
Federal  entity  rather  than  a  State  or  local 
public  body,  is  not  an  eligible  transferee 
under  title  VII.  In  view  of  this.  HUD  pro- 
posed that  the  transaction  be  treated  as  a 
conversion,  under  section  704  of  title  VII. 
to  another  use.  That  section  requires,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  conversion,  that  the 
grantee  substitute  other  open-space  land  for 
the  land  converted. 

The  most  equitable  solution  under  the 
circumstances  would  have  been  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  City 
the  fair  market  value  for  the  land  which 
was  transferred,  so  that  the  City  would  use 
these  funds  to  purchase  other  land  of  equal 
value  and  usefulness  for  open-space  pur- 
poses. However.  It  was  subsequently  found 
that  this  solution  was  precluded  by  special 
Federal  legislation  (P.L.  92-127.  August  18, 
1971)  which  provides  that  any  lands  ac- 
quired from  the  City  of  Sorlngfleld  for  the 
Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  be  by 
donation  only.  Consequently,  the  only  avail- 


able solution  under  existing  legislation 
would  require  that  the  City  repay  the  grant 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  reconvey  the  land 
to  the  City  to  be  used  for  the  use  specified 
under  the  open-space  grant  contracts  be- 
tween HUD  and  the  City. 

The  City  was  not  enriched  by  the  transfer 
or  for  that  matter  ever  reimbursed  for  its 
local  share  of  approximately  $300,000.  The 
use  of  the  land  as  part  of  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  Is  considered  most  de- 
sirable by  HUD.  Interior  and  the  City  of 
Springfield.  In  addition,  while  Its  present 
use  as  an  historic  site  Is  not  exactly  that 
which  was  Intended  at  the  time  the  grants 
were  made,  under  this  use  the  land  would 
maintain  its  open-space  character  and  pro- 
vide at  least  as  much.  If  not  more,  benefit 
to  the  general  public. 

Transfer  of  energy  related  functions 

Section  316  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tions 303,  304  and  310  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Production  Act  to  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  the  authority  of 
the  HUD  Secretary  to  Implement  energy  per- 
formance standards  for  new  residential  and 
commercial  buildings.  In  1977.  the  authority 
to  develop  and  promulgate  such  energy  per- 
formance standards  was  transferred  from  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
by  section  304(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act.  The  amendments 
would  complete  the  process  of  centralizing 
these  functions  in  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Conforming  amendments  would  also  be 
made  to  section  304  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act.  It  should  be  noted 
that  legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose — 
8.  1604,  96th  Congress  (Ribicoff) — is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

TTTLE   rV PLANKING    ASSISTANCE 

Section  401  would  revise  the  planning  as- 
sistance authority  contained  In  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The  revised  au- 
thority would  establish  broad  National  Policy 
Objectives  which  would  serve  as  the  focal 
point  to  guide  the  planning  efforts  of  States, 
areawlde  planning  organizations  and  local 
governments.  These  National  Policy  Objec- 
tives are : 

The  conservation  and  Improvement  of 
existing  communities,  particularly  the  im- 
provement of  those  which  are  faced  with 
fiscal,  economic  or  social  distress: 

An  Increase  In  housing  and  employment 
opportunities  and  choices,  especially  for  lower 
Income  and  minority  persons:  and 

The  promotion  of  cH'derly  and  efficient 
growth  and  development  of  communities,  re- 
gions and  States,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  conserving  energy. 

The  revised  authority  Is  designed  to  help 
achieve  these  Objectives  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  would  encourage  the  joint  efforts  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  areawlde  plan- 
ning organizations  fcHr  the  development  of 
State  and  areawlde  strategies.  Second,  It 
would  assure  that  developed  strategies  lead 
to  Implementation  activities  by  States,  area- 
wide  planning  organizations  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  co- 
ordinated response  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  such  strategies. 

These  changes  build  upon  the  existing 
section  701  program,  and  are  necessary  to 
provide  planning  activities  with  a  clear 
focus  which  Is  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  the  1980's:  to  accord  State 
and  local  governments  and  areawlde  plan- 
ning organizations  the  flexibility  to  tailor 
their  planning  activities  to  the  particular 
needs  and  opportunities  of  their  own  Juris- 
dictions: to  assure  that  State  and  local  plan- 
ning efforts  address  and  meet  these  needs 
and  opportunities  in  a  meaningful  way: 
and  to  provide  a  framework  to  facilitate 
Federal  action   which  Is  supportive  of  the 
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Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  may  Include 
provision  for  periodic  release  of  grant  funds 
on  the  basis  of  the  progress  of  grantees  In 
accomplishing  the  specific  actions  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  grants  were  made. 

Proposed  subsection  (g)  (2)  would  con- 
tinue existing  section  70rs  one-third  local 
match  requirement.  Subsection  (g)  (3) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary,  as  under 
existing  law,  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  eligible  grantees,  and  to  make  studies  and 
public  Information  related  to  furthering  the 
purposes  of  the  701  program.  The  small 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  used  In 
recent  years  for  this  purpose  has  been  very 
beneficial,  and  it  is  proposed  that  this  au- 
thority be  continued. 

Subsection  (g)  (4)  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exceed  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  revised 
authority. 

Subsection  (h)  would  require  States,  prior 
to  submission  of  an  application  for  assist- 
ance for  state-wide  activities,  to  afford  a 
reasonable  opportunity,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment and  areawide  planning  organizations 
located  within  the  State  to  comment  on 
the  strategy  statement  (if  approval  of  a 
strategy  is  being  sought)  and  the  action  pro- 
gram proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  on  the  consistency  of  the  strategy 
and  program  with  the  plans  and  activities 
of  these  entities.  Each  areawide  planning  or- 
ganization applying  for  assistance  directly 
from  the  Secretary  or  through  the  State 
would  be  required  to  afford  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment participating  in  the  organization,  and 
additionally,  in  the  case  of  an  application 
submitted  by  a  metropolitan  areawide  plan- 
ning organization  seeking  assistance  directly 
from  the  Secretary,  to  the  State  or  States  in 
which  the  organization  is  located.  Each  State, 
areawide  planning  organization  or  other  en- 
tity receiving  assistance  under  subsection  (e) 
would  also  be  required  to  provide  for  citizen 
participation  in  the  development  of  Its  strat- 
egy statement,  where  required,  and  the  ac- 
tions and  activities  to  be  carried  out  with 
such  assistance,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary. 

These  provisions  would  ensure  that  enti- 
ties which  would  be  affected  by  proposed 
strategies  or  actions  and  activities  assisted 
under  section  701  would  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  assess  and  comment  upon  their 
merits  and  desirability  As  noted  below,  the 
Secretary  would  take  comments  received  into 
account  In  determining  whether  to  appi^ve 
a  strategy  or  to  provide  assistance  for  pro- 
posed actions  or  activities. 

Proposed  subsection  (1)  contains  applica- 
tion requirements  for  section  701  assistance. 
Paragraph  (1)  sets  forth  requirements  for 
States  seeking  assistance  for  state-wide  ac- 
tivities and  for  metropolitan  areawide  plan- 
ning organizations  seeking  assistance  directly 
from  HUD.  An  applicant  would  have  to: 

Either  set  forth  a  strategy  statement  which 
Identifies  policies  and  programs  over  at  least 
a  three-year  period  which  address  the  major 
Issues  and  problems  of  the  applicant's  jurls- 
dition  and  are  clearly  designed  to  carry  out 
each  of  the  National  Policy  Objectives  de- 
scribed above,  or  indicate  that  the  applica- 
tion is  based  upon  a  previously  approved 
strategy  statement  which  is  in  effect,  as  pro- 
vided in  proposed  subsection  (m)  (4) : 

Formulate  an  action  program  which 
describes  specific  actions  and  activities  to  be 
undertaken  to  implement  the  strategy  state- 
ment; 

Establish  a  timetable  for  the  achievement 
of  specific  results  under  the  action  program; 

Submit  all  comments  received  pursuant 
to  proposed  subsection  (h)  and  indicate  the 
modifications,  if  any,  made  to  the  strategy 
statement  or  action  program  as  a  result 
thereof; 

Certify  that  the  strategy  statement  and 


action  program  proposed  In  the  application 
are  consistent  with  other  plans  and  activities 
of  the  applicant,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  area- 
wide  planning  organization,  certify  that  the 
strategy  statement  and  action  program  are 
consistent  with  any  approved  State  strategy 
statement; 

Certify  that  it  has  the  authority  to  imple- 
ment and  execute  the  actions  and  activities 
described  In  the  action  program,  or,  if  it 
does  not  have  such  authority,  otherwise 
demonstrate,  by  means  of  implementation 
agreements  or  other  documentation,  specific 
steps  the  applicant  will  take  to  assure  im- 
plementation; 

Provide  satisfactory  assuran'^s  that  the 
action  program  wiU  be  conducted  and  ad- 
ministered, and  that  the  strategy  statement 
is,  in  conformity  with  tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  title  vm  of  the  avU 
Rights  Act  of  1968;  and 

Meet  such  other  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

Paragrs^h  (2)  contains  application  re- 
quirements for  States  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  areawide  planning  organiza- 
tions. In  order  to  receive  assistance,  the 
State  would  have  to 

Specify  the  manner  in  which  assistance 
provided  will  be  distributed  among  the  area- 
wide  planning  organizations; 

Certify  that  each  such  organization  has 
submitted  or,  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
assistance,  will  submit  to  the  State  an  ap- 
plication which  meets  the  comment  and 
citizen  participation  requirements  of  pro- 
posed subsection  (h)  and  the  application  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1) ; 

Certify  that,  prior  to  providing  assistance 
to  any  such  organization,  a  strategy  state- 
ment for  the  organization  has  been  improved 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

Meet  such  other  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

The  heart  of  these  application  provisions 
Is  the  roauirement  that  States  and  area- 
wide  planning  organizations  develop  strate- 
gies and  action  programs.  The  strategy  re- 
quirement would  compel  applicants  to  de- 
velop plans  which  are  responsive  to  National 
priorities  and  which  can  be  used  by  HUD 
and  other  Federal  agencies  in  making  pro- 
gram decisions  which  are  supportive  of  local 
developmental  decisions. 

The  requirement  for  an  annual  action 
program  is  designed  to  make  the  strategies 
and  plans  useful  documents  and  ones  that 
are  carried  out  by  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  tie  of  these  reauirements  to 
continued  eligibility  for  funding,  and  the 
level  of  funding,  would  provide  Incentives 
for  improving  the  quality  of  planning  and 
implementation,  and  assure  that  701  appli- 
cants either  take  steps  to  Implement  their 
plans  and  programs  or  face  elimination  from 
the  program. 

Paragraph  (3)  contains  application  re- 
quirements for  States  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  units  of  genersj  local  govern- 
ment. In  the  application.  States  would 
have  to: 

Specify  the  manner  in  which  assistance 
provided  will  be  distributed  among  these 
entitles; 

Certify  that  the  actions  and  activities  to 
be  carried  out  by  such  entities,  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  assistance,  address  the  major 
issues  and  problems  of  their  Jurisdictions 
and  are  clearly  designed  to  carry  out  the 
National  Policy  Objectives; 

Certify  that  the  actions  and  activities  to 
be  carried  out  are  or  will  be.  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  assistance,  consistent  with  any 
applicable  existing  approved  strategy  state- 
ment: 

Provide  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
actions  and  activities  to  be  carried  out  will 
be  conducted  and  administered  in  con- 
formity with  applicable  civil  rights  statutes; 
and 
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Meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  require  each  terri- 
tory or  possession  applying  for  assistance 
directly  from  the  Secretary  to: 

Set  forth  actions  and  activities  which  ad- 
dress the  major  Issues  and  problems  of  the 
applicant's  jurisdiction  and  are  clearly  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  National  Policy 
Objectives; 

Certify  that  it  has  the  authority  to  imple- 
ment and  execute  the  proposed  actions  and 
activities,  or,  if  It  does  not  have  such  au- 
thority, otherwise  indicate  specific  steps 
the  applicant  will  take  to  assure  imple- 
mentation; 

Provide  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
proposed  actions  and  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted and  administered  in  conformity  with 
applicable  civil  rights  provisions;   and 

Meet  other  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Paragraph  (5)  would  also  authorize  grants 
to  States  or  areawide  planning  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  existing  approved 
strategy  statements.  Applications  for  these 
grants  would  have  to  contain  such  informa- 
tion and  meet  such  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

Paragraph  (6)  would  permit  States  to  sub- 
mit consolidated  applications  under  subsec- 
tion (1)  requesting  assistance  for  any  pur- 
pose or  combination  of  purposes  as  provided 
under  proposed  subsection  (e) . 

Subsection  ( j )  would  provide  that,  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  areawide  planning  orga- 
nizations, the  Secretary  (or  the  State,  in  the 
case  of  assistance  provided  through  the 
State)  may  give  preference  to,  and  may  pro- 
vide additional  funding  for,  organizations 
which  provide  for  voting  rights  among  their 
members  weighted  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  areas  represented  by  their 
members.  This  preference  and  authorization 
for  bonus  funding  would  encourage  move- 
ment toward  areawide  organizations  which 
are  set  up  on  the  principle  of  "one-person 
one-vote,"  in  order  to  provide  greater  equity 
to  all  participants  and  aid  in  directing  activ- 
ities toward  problems  of  distress  and  equal 
choice. 

Subsection  (k)(l)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
and  approval  of  strategy  statements  and  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  subsection  (1), 
including  applications  for  grants  through 
States,  and  for  the  awarding  of  grants  pur- 
suant thereto.  These  criteria  would  be  re- 
quired, among  other  things,  to  take  into  ac- 
count: 

The  degree  to  which  a  strategy  statement 
submitted  for  approval  furthers  attainment 
of  the  National  Policy  Objectives  and  can  be 
used  In  connection  with  program  decision- 
making by  Federal  agencies  and  State  and 
local  governments; 

The  extent  to  which  an  action  program, 
where  required,  will  make  significant  prog- 
ress in  imolementing  the  strategy  statement 
and  the  Objectives; 

The  extent  to  which  a  strategy  statement 
and  action  program  respond  to  the  concerns 
expressed  In  coniments  submitted  pursuant 
to  proposed  subsection  (h),  particularly 
comments  from  distressed  communities;  and 

The  extent  to  which  grantees  have  demon- 
strated progress  In  carrying  out  assisted  ac- 
tions and  activities. 

Subsection  (k)  (2)  would  provide  that,  in 
each  year  in  which  assisted  actions  or  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  out,  each  State  and 
other  entity  receiving  assistance  directly 
from  the  Secretary  must  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  performance  report  concerning  such 
actions  and  activities.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis,  to 
make  such  reviews  and  audits  as  may  be 
necessary  or  approoriate  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  recipient  of  funds  under  prooosed  sub- 
section (e)  has  carried  out  actions  and  ac- 


tivities substantially  as  described  in  its  ap- 
plication, whether  the  actions  and  activities 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of  section  701 
and  other  applicable  laws,  and  whether  the 
recipient  has  a  contmulng  capacity  to  carry 
out  such  actions  and  activities  in  a  timely 
manner.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
adjust,  reduce  or  withdraw  grant  funds,  or 
take  other  actions  as  appropriate  In  accord- 
ance with  such  reviews  and  audits.  These 
provisions  would  assure  that  only  those  pro- 
grams which  are  being  Implemented  are 
funded,  and  would  provide  Incentives  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  planning. 

Subsection  (k)  (3)  would  provide  for  GAO 
audits  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
recipients  of  section  701  assistance. 

Proposed  subsection  (1)  would  provide 
that  only  those  planning  and  management 
actions  and  activities  which  are  clearly  re- 
lated to  the  National  Policy  Objectives  would 
be  eligible  for  701  funding.  It  also  contains 
a  provision,  similar  to  the  current  701  leg- 
islation, which  would  make  Ineligible  the 
cost  of  the  acqtilsltlon.  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, or  the  preparation  of  engineering 
drawings  or  similar  detailed  sepcifications 
for  specific  bousing,  capital  facilities  or  other 
public  works  or  for  the  financing  of  routine 
administrative  responsibilities  of  a  State  or 
local  government. 

Proposed  subsection  (m)(l)  would  au- 
thorize Secretarial  approval  of  strategy 
statements  independent  of  an  application 
for  assistance  under  subsection  (1) .  The  Sec- 
retary would  also  be  authorized,  with  the 
consent  of  a  State  or  areawide  planning 
organization  to  approve  a  strategy  statement 
submitted  in  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  such  subsection, 
notwithstanding  disapproval  of  a  funding 
request.  In  either  case,  the  strategy  state- 
ment would  have  to  meet  the  comment  and 
citizen  participation  requirements  of  sub- 
section (h)  and  the  application  and  re- 
view requirements  applicable  to  strategy 
statements  contained  In  subsections  (i)  and 
(k). 

Subsection  (m)  (2)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  approved  stategy  statements  to 
guide  policy  and  funding  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  HUD'S  programs  and  activities  which 
affect  the  geographical  areas  covered  by 
such  strategy  statements. 

Subsection  (m)(3)  would  encourage  the 
Secretary  to  work  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  order  to  develop 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  review  and 
approval  of  strategy  statements  for  use  on 
an  Interagency  basis.  Additionally,  the  Sec- 
retary could  encourage  other  departments 
and  agencies  to  use  such  strategy  statements, 
consistent  with  their  program  authority, 
as  all  or  part  of  their  planning  require- 
ments. Finally,  the  Secretary  could  under- 
take cooperative  efforts  with  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  and  with  States 
and  areawide  planning  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  strategy  state- 
ments that  could  be  utilized  in  program 
decision  making  by  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

These  provisions  clearly  indicate  that  the 
Department  intends  to  use  these  strategies 
for  Its  decisionmaking  and,  through  Inter- 
agency cooperation,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  work  toward  a  more  coordinated 
Federal  response  to  locally  conceived  strate- 
gies. Such  use  would  help  assure  that  Fed- 
eral decisions  are  not  made  at  cross  pur- 
poses, and  would  help  In  the  development 
of  plans  which  can  be  used  by  all  levels  of 
government  for  making  meaningful  pro- 
grammatic decisions. 

Subsection  (m)  (4)  would  provide  that 
a  strategy  statement  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary would  remain  in  effect  for  a  maximum 
of  three  years  following  the  date  of  its  ap- 
proval.  Any  extension  of  a   strategy  state- 


ment beyond  such  three-year  term,  or  any 
major  modification,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  of  a  statement  during  such  term, 
would  have  to  meet  the  comment  and  citizen 
participation  requirements  of  subsection 
(h)  and  the  application  and  review  require- 
ments applicable  to  strategy  statements  con- 
tained in  subsections  (i)  and  (k),  and  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Any  pro- 
posed modification  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  prior  to  Its  Incor- 
poration   into    the   strategy    statement. 

Proposed  subsection  (n)  is  similar  to  a 
current  provision  of  section  701.  under  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  given  to  two  or 
more  States  to  deve'.op  cooperative  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  701  program. 

Section  402  would  provide  that  the 
amendments  made  by  section  401  would  be- 
come effective  upon  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  Implementing  the  revised  au- 
thority, but  not  later  than  270  days  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1980.  This  pro- 
vision is  needed  in  order  to  allow  time  to 
meet  the  various  regulatory  and  Congres- 
sional review  requirements  of  regulations, 
and  to  provide  adequate  lead  time  for  all 
applicants  to  prepare  their  applications  In 
accordance  with  the  revised  requirements 
of  the  701  program.# 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Code  of  Ethics  for 
Government  Service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  au- 
thorize distribution  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service  to  all 
Federal  offices  in  which  at  least  20  ci- 
vilian workers  are  employed.  This  bill 
is  a  companion  measure  to  HM.  5997, 
proposed  by  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Bennett,  chairman  of  the  House  Ethics 
Committee. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 
Service  was  initiated  by  Congressman 
Bevnett  and  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  some  20  years  ago.  The 
10  general  principles  of  the  code  enun- 
ciate a  standard  of  behavior  that 
should  be  the  guideline  for  all  persons 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  relevance  and  need  for  such  a 
code  is  as  apparent  today  as  when  first 
proposed  by  Congressman  Bennett. 
Federal  employees  must  be  encouraged 
and  directed  to  strive  to  meet  their  job 
responsibilities  in  the  most  efficient, 
productive,  and  honest  manner.  The 
code  lays  out  in  succinct  fashion  just 
what  is  expected  of  those  employed  in 
Government  service. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  the 
code  has  not  been  something  of  which 
many  Federal  employees  are  aware. 
The  Washington  Star  has  character- 
ized it  as  "one  of  official  Washington's 
best  kept  secrets."  It  is  not  widely  dis- 
played in  most  Government  and  con- 
gressional offices.  In  fact,  it  is  not  read- 
ily available. 

The  Star  panted  out  that — 

When  the  Supreme  Court  asked  for  12  cop- 
ies of  a  color  poster  of  the  code  earlier  this 
year.  It  could  locate  only  six.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  couldn't  provide  more 
because  the  negatives  were  all  destroyed 
in  1972. 

We  all  need  frequent  reminders  of  the 
goals,  standards  and  responsibilities  that 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
8.  2385.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  youth  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  and  improve  such  pro- 
grams, to  extend  the  authorization  of 
the  private  sector  initiative  program,  to 
authorize  intensive  and  remedial  edu- 
cation programs  for  youths,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

TOUTH    ACT    OP    1980 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  today 
the  Youth  Act  of  1980,  President  Car- 
ter's proposal  for  a  major  offensive 
against  joblessness  among  young  Amer- 
icans. I  have  been  joined  in  the  introduc- 
tion by  Senators  Pell  and  Randolph. 

As  designed  by  the  administration,  the 
Youth  Act  consolidates  existing  authori- 
ties under  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  addressing  the  needs  of 
young  people  and  proposes  a  new  pro- 
gram of  career  preparation  in  the  local 
schools  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  the  product  of  nearly  3  years  of 
intensive  experimentation  and  research 
on  the  problems  confronting  youth  in 
their  transition  from  school  to  work. 
Under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Dem- 
onstration Projects  Act  (YEDPA),  en- 
acted in  1977,  a  wide  variety  of  innova- 
tive programs  and  projects  were  designed 
to  demonstrate  programs  and  services 
that  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  pro- 
viding disadvantaged  youth  with  the 
skills  necessary  for  productive  employ- 
ment. 

The  provisions  of  the  Youth  Act  build 
on  that  knowledge  and  reflect  months 
of  work  by  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Employment,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Employment 
Policy,  and  the  Office  of  Youth  Pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
develop  a  consensus  on  the  directions 
that  are  charted  in  this  legislation. 

The  predicament  of  youth  facing  the 
competitive  labor  market  in  the  1980's 
will  not  be  resolved  by  any  single  legis- 
lative design.  It  will  require  a  major 
commitment  not  only  by  Congress,  but 
also  by  the  key  institutions  of  local  gov- 
ernments, local  education  agencies,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  private  em- 
ployers, and  organized  labor  to  collabo- 
rate as  never  before  in  providing  dis- 
advantaged youth  with  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  succeed. 

Economic  experts,  public  officials,  and 
educators  have  grown  alarmed  in  the 
past  few  years  over  the  worsening  plight 
of  jobless  youth.  The  situation  became 
more  critical  as  large  numbers  of  youth 
and  women  entered  the  labor  market — 
many  with  limited  skills — in  search  of 
scarce  jobs.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
youth  has  been  consistently  three  times 
that  of  the  adult  labor  force,  with  mi- 
nority youth  unemployment  nearly  five 
times  higher  nationwide.  In  distressed 
urban  areas  and  rural  pockets  of  pov- 


erty, the  imemployment  rates  for  minor- 
ities have  reached  50  percent  or  more. 

As  our  society  becomes  more  techno- 
logically sophisticated  and  job  require- 
ments become  more  cranplex  in  the 
1980's,  increasing  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  will  be  left  behind  unless 
they  benefit  from  a  more  concentrated 
effort  to  develop  their  employ  ability. 

Productive  employment  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  everyone's  life.  It  provides  secu- 
rity, self-respect,  and  self-identity.  Our 
work-oriented  society  most  often  defines 
an  individual  by  what  he  or  she  does  for 
a  living.  When  so  few  jobs  are  available 
and  youth  are  frustrated  in  their  efforts 
to  become  productive  m.embers  of  the 
labor  force,  they  cannot  long  maintain 
the  basic  motivations  to  persist  in  job 
search  before  discouragement  and  de- 
spair win  out  and  income  from  crime 
looms  as  an  increasingly  attractive  alter- 
native. 

Youth  with  marginal  skills  are  the  first 
to  be  affected  by  serious  economic  fluc- 
tuations. We  saw  a  clear  picture  of  the 
human  toll  exacted  from  the  jobless  in 
this  country  during  the  recession  of  1975- 
76  in  terms  of  financial  ruin,  broken 
families,  the  alienation  of  youth  from 
the  work  force,  and  the  wreckage  of  in- 
dividual hopes.  These  tragic  prospects 
may  be  descending  on  us  again. 

The  President's  youth  employment  in- 
itiative is  particularly  welcome  as  we 
move  into  a  new  decade  with  high  un- 
employment and  dimming  economic 
hopes.  It  would  target  services  on  those 
groups  most  likely  to  face  difficulties  in 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  in 
the  1980s — young  women,  minorities, 
high  school  dropouts,  and  youth  from 
low-income  families. 

It  would  provide  remedial  education 
for  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  or 
were  unable  to  keep  up  with  regular  cur- 
riculum requirements,  meaningful  expe- 
rience in  a  workplace  setting,  intensive 
occupational  and  skill  training,  a  record 
of  achievement  based  on  the  expecta- 
tions of  employers,  and  an  opportunity  to 
develop  sound  attitudes  toward  a  career. 

The  long-term  economic  health  of  our 
Nation  is  dependent  on  the  employability 
and  productivity  of  its  work  force.  This 
youth  employment  initiative  is  a  major 
step  toward  improving  the  employability 
of  youth  who  will  be  entering  the  work 
force  in  the  coming  years. 

BASIC     PBOVISIONS     OF    THE     EMPLOYMENT    AND 
XaAINlNG   ACT — ^TTTLE    I 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the  Youth  Act 
would  provide  a  4 -year  authorization  for 
employment  and  training  programs  serv- 
ing youth  ages  16-21  who  would  be  the 
most  disadvantaged  in  the  labor  market. 
The  programs  would  be  highly  targeted 
to  areas  with  large  concentrations  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  to  the  individuals 
with  special  needs — those  who  require 
basic  and  remedial  skill  development, 
lack  credentials,  are  drop-outs  or  poten- 
tial dropouts;  teenage  parents  or  expect- 
ant parents;  handicapped  youth;  those 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  juvenile  or 
criminal  justice  systems;  those  who  lack 
equal  opportunity  due  to  sex  or  race;  and 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  the  programs 
under  this  act  would  be  the  development 
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of  employability  for  youth  rather  than 
on  narrowly  focused  work  experience. 

Eligible  participants  who  enroll  in  the 
programs  would  be  given  individual  as- 
sessments of  their  needs  resulting  in  a 
personal  employability  development  plan 
for  the  course  of  their  participation. 
Benchmarks  would  be  established  to 
measure  an  individual  youth's  progress 
in  attaining  various  levels  of  competency 
in  the  program.  Individual  achievement 
records  would  be  maintained  for  partici- 
pants which  could  b»  used  as  a  credential 
with  employers  or  educators. 

Performance  standards  also  would  be 
established  for  program  operators  and 
service  deliverers  to  insure  that  high 
standards  of  quality  and  integrity  are 
maintained  in  the  programs. 

It  would  make  major  improvements 
in  consolidating  and  coordinating  cur- 
rent and  new  programs  for  youth  be- 
tween local  education  agencies  and 
CETA  prime  sponsors.  The  Governors 
would  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
assure  the  statewide  coordination  of  re- 
sources between  various  State  institu- 
tions and  agencies  serving  youth.  This 
major  emphasis  on  coordination  of  re- 
sources and  institutions  may  be  the  most 
important  improvement  in  youth  em- 
ployment programs. 

The  bill  would  provide  programs  and 
services  meeting  a  wide  variety  of  needs 
relating  to  levels  of  maturity  and  skills 
with  the  flexibility  necessary  for  local 
prime  sponsors  and  educational  agencies 
to  serve  the  differing  needs  of  youth  in 
their  communities. 

The  programs  would  be  designed  and 
administered  through  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  State  and  local  governments, 
educational  agencies,  private  employers, 
organized  labor,  and  community  organi- 
zations. It  would  involve  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies,  community  de- 
velopment corporations,  and  apprentice- 
ship programs  as  well. 

It  provides  for  incentive  grants 
targeted  for  programs  or  projects  with 
national  or  special  objectives  such  as 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  com- 
munity improvement,  weatherization  of 
homes  for  low-income  families,  services 
for  special  population  groups,  projects 
with  private  employers  and  economic 
development  agencies,  and  community 
development  corporations. 

Special  education  cooperation  incen- 
tive grants  would  be  funded  as  Joint 
agreements  between  CETA  prime  spon- 
sors and  local  education  agencies  to 
Insure  integrated  programs  of  work  ex- 
perience and  education  activities  includ- 
ing the  development  of  alternative  cur- 
riculum programs  for  youth  unable  to 
return  to  the  conventional  school  en- 
vironment. Community -based  organiza- 
tions, postsecondary  institutions,  and 
special  apprenticeship  programs  would 
be  funded  under  these  grants  to  provide 
alternative  programs  for  hard-to-reach 
individuals. 

BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAININC  ACT — TITLE  H 

Mr.  President,  title  n  of  this  bill  would 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  basic  educa- 
tional skills  and  services  to  youth  in 
about   3,000   targeted   school   districts. 


Target  schools  would  be  those  with  high 
concentrations  of  poor  and  low-achiev- 
ing youth. 

Programs  would  be  planned  and  de- 
veloped by  eligible  local  schools  with  the 
involvement  of  all  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, including  teachers,  parents,  em- 
ployers, and  community  organizations. 
Goals  would  be  established  for  each 
school's  program  to  improve  achieve- 
ment and  reduce  dropouts  and  absen- 
teeism. This  basic  skills  program  would 
be  integrated  into  the  entire  school  cur- 
riculum and  the  development  of  employ- 
ment and  training  experiences  would  be 
closely  linked  to  the  classroom. 

The  selection  of  eligible  schools  would 
be  under  the  authority  of  the  local 
school  board.  The  superintendent  and 
the  local  board  would  decide  which  pro- 
grams among  all  of  the  eligible  schools 
submitting  plans  would  be  fimded.  The 
board  would  be  assisted  in  making  the 
decisions  by  a  broadly  representative 
advisory  council  with  strong  private  sec- 
tor representation.  Each  local  board 
would  adopt  performance  standards  to 
assess  each  school's  program  activities 
during  the  3 -year  period  of  grant  eligi- 
bility. Funds  would  be  distributed  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  allow  implementation 
of  the  programs  for  the  1981-82  school 
year. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  major 
role  for  vocational  education  in  improv- 
ing the  employment  skills  of  high  school 
students  and  in  developing  special  pro- 
grams for  dropouts. 

Supplemental  grants  would  be  pro- 
vided to  States  for  those  schools  with 
concentrations  of  poor  youth  which  are 
ineligible  for  the  basic  grants,  for  sup- 
plementing schools  receiving  small 
amounts  imder  the  basic  program,  or  for 
other  schools  unfunded  by  basic  grants. 
The  State  grants  would  also  provide  for 
programs  serving  special  need  popula- 
tions such  as  migTEint  and  seasonal 
farmworkers,  handicapped  individuals, 
and  teenage  parents. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Education 
and  Training  Act  is  to  enhance  employ- 
abiUty  of  such  yoimg  people  by  provid- 
ing basic  educational  skills  with  special 
Intensity  and  by  assisting  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  woric  skills  for  youth  on 
the  junior  high  school  level  and  by 
supplementing  vocational  education 
with  remedial  skills  for  older  youth. 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
laudable  and  urgently  needed.  I  will  join 
my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  to  be  sure  that  the 
provisions  are  adequate  enough  to  assure 
that  those  objectives  will  be  met. 

We  must  be  concerned,  for  example, 
with  the  effective  delivery  of  special 
services  to  young  people  whose  employ- 
ment prospects  are  at  risk.  The  Federal 
Government  has  nearly  20  years  of 
experience  in  delivering  such  services 
through  our  States  and  localities.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  we  have  experienced  both 
successes  and  failures.  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  identify  clearly  the  factors 
most  likely  to  lead  the  Youth  Act  to 
programs  capable  of  reaching  our  objec- 
tives. We  must  be  in  a  position  to  assure 
the  young  people  and  their  families  that 


they  will  benefit  measurably  from  it.  We 
must  assure  the  taxpayers  who  support 
this  program  that  their  investments  are 
cost-effective.  We  must  assure  the  Con- 
gress that  a  significant  social  problem — 
youth  unemployment — will  be  lessened 
by  this  program  and  that  our  statutory 
framework  will  resolve  this  knotty  prob- 
lem with  minimal  regulatory  and  paper- 
work burdens. 

The  committee  will  give  special  scru- 
tiny to  the  following  concerns: 

Effective  coordination  among  educa- 
tors, employment  and  training  officials, 
private  sector  employers,  and  worker 
organizations; 

Meeting  the  unique  needs  of  each  in- 
dividual student;  and 

Workable  means  tor  assuring  both  in- 
dividual outcomes  and  program  effective- 
ness. 

The  youth  initiative  proposes  a  high 
priority.  We  welcome  the  proposal  and 
will  bend  every  effort  to  assure  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  visions. 

The  authorizations  for  the  Youth  Eto- 
ployment  and  Demonstration  Projects 
Act  of  1977  will  expire  on  September  30, 
1980,  which  underscores  the  urgency  of 
using  what  we  have  learned  under  that 
experience  to  devise  a  more  effective 
authorization. 

The  President  has  provided  room  for 
funding  of  this  legislation  in  his  fiscal 
year  1981  budget.  He  has  proposed  $12 
billion  in  budget  authority  with  an  an- 
ticipated outlay  of  $150  million  In  fiscal 
year  1981.  Most  of  the  new  budget  au- 
thority would  allow  forward-funding  of 
programs  under  the  educational  com- 
ponent of  the  bill,  which  would  provide 
a  stable  planning  process  consistent  with 
our  policy  of  forward  funding  other  edu- 
cation programs. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
that  would  commit  Federal  resources 
toward  achieving  a  national  consensus 
on  the  problems  of  jobless  youth.  I  am 
anxious  to  exolore  in  more  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  President's  proposal  in 
the  subcommittee  hearings  chaired  by 
Senators  Nelson  and  Pell  later  this 
week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sbction-bt-Section  Summakt 

TITLE  n — financial  ASSISTANCE  TO  MEET 
BASIC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  NEEDS  OF 
SECONDARY    SCHOOL   YOTTTH 

Section  201.  Findings;  Purpose;  Short  Title. 

This  section  contains  findings  with  re- 
spect to  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  af- 
fecting disadvantaged  and  minority  youth, 
and  announces  the  purpose  of  Congress  to 
alleviate  that  condition  by  means  of  a  new 
program  that  relies  on  secondary  schools, 
emoloyment  and  training  officers,  and  the 
business  community  to  improve  the  basic 
and  employment  skills  of  disadvantaged 
youth,  -ntle  H  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth 
Education  and  Training  Act". 

Section  202.  Duration  of  Assistance. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  make  the  payments  authorized 
by  title  n  during  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1984. 
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Requirements  for  Implemen- 
il  Programs. 
_  describes  the  considerations 
educational  agency  must  take 
when  it  reviews  the  plans  sub- 
si  condary  schools  under  section 
;o  decide  which  schools  to  fund 
amounts.  The  section  also  au- 
educational  agency  to  use 
2'/4  percent  of  available  funds 
after  1981  to  support  addl- 
plannlng  activities. 
Local  District  Advisory  Cotm- 
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Funds  Allocation, 
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Participation  of  Children  En- 
!  Schools. 

reoulres  a  local   educational 
aside  a  proportionate  amount 
available  to  it  under  part  A  to 
provision  of  special  services 
disadvant^ed  students  enrolled  in  non- 
on    a    basis   comparable   to 
to  students  enrolled  In  pub- 
section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
Education  to  arrange  for  the  pro- 


vision of  those  services  directly  in  any  case 
In  which  the  agency  is  prohibited  from 
providing,  or  otherwise  fails  to  provide,  the 
required  services  to  the  students  in  nonpub- 
lic schools. 

Part  B — Programs  operated  by  State  agencies 
Subpart  1— Programs  for  Special  Populations 

Section  221.  Eligibility  and  Amount. 

This  section  makes  2.5  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  title  available  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  based  upon  the  relative 
populations  in  their  respective  States  of 
migrant  children  and  institutionalized  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  programs  designed  to 
Improve  the  basic  and  employment  skills 
of  those  children. 

Section  222.  Program  Requirements. 

This  section  contains  the  requirements 
that  a  State  program  must  satisfy  in  order 
to  receive  funds  under  subpart  1,  and  au- 
thorlzess  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  services  directly 
to  the  target  populations  whenever  this 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  children,  or 
more  efficient  or  economical,  than  relying 
upon  the  State  agency. 

Subpart  2 — State  Supplemental  Program 

Section  231.  Eligibility  and  Amount. 

This  section  makes  10  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  title  available  for  the 
purpose  of  making  pai^ments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  based  upon  the  relative 
incidence  of  children  from  low  Income  fami- 
lies in  their  respective  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  programs  designed  to 
Improve  the  basic  and  emplojrment  skills  of 
those  children  in  schools  that  are  eligible 
for  assistance  under  part  A. 

Section  232.  Program  Requirements. 

This  section  contains  the  requirements 
that  a  State  program  must  satisfy  in  order  to 
receive  funds  under  subpart  2. 

Section  233.  Advisory  Council. 

This  section  requires  a  State  that  receives 
assistance  under  subpart  2  to  establish  an 
advisory  council  whose  members  are  selected 
by  the  Governor  and  the  State  educational 
agency  from  Eunong  the  individuals  who  serve 
on  the  State  Employment  and  Training 
Council,  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Dis- 
advantaged Children,  and  the  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education. 
Subpart  3 — Vocational  Education  Program 

Section  241.  Payments  to  State. 

This  section  provides  for  the  payment  of  25 
percent  of  a  State's  allocation  under  part  A, 
subpart  2  of  part  B.  and  section  256  to  the 
sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education  in 
order  to  plan  and  implement  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  basic  skills,  employ- 
ment skills  and  special  occupational  skills 
of  disadvantaged  In-school  youth  in  grades 
10  through  12  and  CETA-ellgible,  out-of- 
school  youth  aged  16  through  19. 

Section  242.  Program  Requirements. 

This  section  contains  the  requirements 
that  a  State  program  must  satisfy  in  order 
to  receive  funds  under  subpart  3. 

Section  243.  Local  Agency  Application. 

This  section  contains  the  application  re- 
quirements that  a  local  educational  agency 
must  satisfy  in  order  to  receive  funds  from 
the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  educa- 
tion under  subpart  3. 

Part  C — General  provisions 

Section  251.  Applicability  of  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act. 

This  section  states  that  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Aci  appli- 
cable to  the  local.  State  and  Federal  admin- 
istration of  education  programs  apply  to  pro- 
grams assisted  under  title  n. 

Section  252.  Technical  Assistance  and  Dis- 
semination of  Information. 

This  section  requires  a  State  educational 
agency  that  receives  funds  under  title  II  to 


provide  technical  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  State  agencies,  and  to 
disseminate  to  them  relevant  Information 
that  will  assist  them  in  conducting  and  eval- 
uating activities  assisted  under  title  n. 

Section  253.  State  Monitoring  and  Enforce- 
ment Plans. 

This  section  describes  the  elements  of  the 
plan  to  monitor  local  agency  programs  that 
each  State  educational  agency  must  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Section  254.  Complaint  Resolution  by  State 
Educational  Agency. 

This  section  requires  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  establish  procedures  to  re- 
solve complaints  and  appeals  from  decisions 
of  local  educational  agencies  concerning  vio- 
lations of  title  II  or  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  in  connection  with  programs 
assisted  under  title  II. 

Section  258.  Program  Development. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  set  aside  not  more  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  title 
II  or  $10  million,  whichever  is  less,  in  order 
to  make  grants  for  development  and  demon- 
stration activities. 

Section  259.  Programs  in  the  Territories 
and  Schools  Operated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  set  aside  one  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  title  II  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  behalf  of  Indian  youth,  and  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  programs  to  Improve  basic 
and  employment  skills. 

Section  260.  Definitions. 

This  section  defines  terms  used  In  title  n. 

Section  261.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
title  for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1984.  It 
also  authorizes  the  appropriation  to  be 
Included  in  an  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  to  be  made 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
commencing  on  July  1  for  that  preceding 
fiscal  year.9 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

I  agree  with  the  thrust  and  focus  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  fact 
that  50  percent  of  our  unemployed  are 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  constitutes  the  single  most  dangerous 
and  erosive  reality  facing  our  society 
today. 

But  I  also  have  a  majcw  reservation. 
I  am  concerned  that  this  program  not 
be  financed  at  the  expense  of  critically 
important  and  successful  education  pro- 
grams already  in  effect.  That  action 
would  be  as  tragic  as  if  we  ignored  the 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  that  is 
before  us. 

Pew  problems  within  our  society  are 
as  menacing  as  the  alarming  rate  of 
unemployment  among  our  young  people. 
The  average  rate  of  unemployment  for 
these  young  people  is  13  percent.  In  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  17.9 
percent.  For  black  youth,  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  is  close  to  40  per- 
cent, and  in  many  depressed  urban 
areas,  it  exceeds  50  percent. 

Nor  should  the  immediacy  of  our  fiscal 
crisis  divert  our  attention  from  seeking 
to  solve  this  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem. The  concept  behind  this  program 
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is  soimd.  Without  improved  skills  these 
young  Americans  will  have  little  chance 
to  become  responsible,  taxpaying  citizens. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  move 
with  care,  that  we  refrain  from  raising 
expectations  beyond  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce, that  we  fashion  a  program  that  is 
as  simple  and  direct  as  possible,  and  that 
it  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  but 
not  drown  in  a  proliferation  of  paper- 
work and  bureaucracy. 

This,  however,  is  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  the  symptom  of  much  larger  and 
more  serious  problems.  For  beneath  those 
statistics  is  the  disturbing  reality  that 
most  of  the  unemployed  youth  lack  pro- 
ficiency in  basic  skills — reading,  writing, 
and  computing — and  are  unprepared  in 
attitude  and  habits  to  enter  the  work- 
place. 

The  portent  of  this  situation  is  omi- 
nous. It  could  well  mean  that  for  an  en- 
tire generation  of  unemployed  young 
Americans  the  opportunity  for  gainful, 
productive  employment  will  not  be  possi- 
ble. The  cost  of  that  in  social  terms  would 
be  staggering.  But  the  cost  in  human 
terms  would  literally  be  devastating. 

The  tragedy  is  that  our  society  is  al- 
ready traveling  down  this  dangerous 
road.  To  change  directions  will  not  be 
easy,  but  that  should  not  deter  us. 

I  applaud  President  Carter  and  his  ad- 
ministration for  concentrating  upon  the 
problem  of  unemployed  youth.  I  congrat- 
ulate them  for  the  public  attention  they 
have  brought  to  bear  on  this  situation. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation, Arts,  and  Humanities,  I  can  say 
that  we  will  examine  their  proposals  with 
recognition  of  the  serious  problem  at 
hand,  that  we  shall  seek  to  write  an 
effective  legislation  program,  and  that 
we  shall  act  with  dispatch.* 


By  Mr.  HEPLIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Dole.   Mr.    Cochran,    and   Mr. 
Simpson) : 
S.  2387.  A  bill  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving their  judicial  systems  through 
the  creation  of  a  State  Justice  Institute; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

STATE  JUSTICE  INSTrTUTE  ACT  OF  1B80 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will  cre- 
ate a  structure  known  as  the  State  Jus- 
tice Institute.  The  Institute  would  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  further  the  development  and  adoption 
of  improvements  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  State  courts  throughout  the 
United  States. 

State  courts  share  with  the  Federal 
courts  the  awesome  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Our  expectations  of  State  courts,  and  the 
burdens  we  have  placed  upon  them,  have 
mcreased  significantly  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  efforts  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  justice  in  Federal  courts  have 
led  to  an  increasing  tendency  to  divert 
cases  to  State  courts.  The  enactment  of 
much  recent  congressional  legislation, 
and  heightened  awareness  throughout 
the  country  generally,  in  consumer,  en- 
vironmental, health,  safety  and  civU 
rights  areas  have  placed  new  demands 


on  our  State  courts  to  redress  grievances 
and  insure  justice  for  all  Americans.  "Hie 
Federal  Speedy  Trial  Act  has  forced  both 
criminal  and  civil  cases  to  State  courts 
and  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
have  placed  increased  responsibility  on 
Stat^  court  procedures. 

Testimony  taken  at  the  hearings  in- 
vestigating the  need  for,  and  feasibility 
of,  such  an  Institute  revealed  that  be- 
cause of  these  and  other  reasons,  98  per- 
cent of  all  cases  tried  today  are  heard  in 
the  State  courts.  It  is,  therefore,  appar- 
ent that  the  quality  of  justice  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  determined  by 
the  quality  of  justice  in  our  State  courts. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  major 
changes  in  the  mission  of  courts  and 
judges,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal 
systems,  over  the  last  few  decades.  For 
instance,  earlier  in  this  century  there 
was  much  argument  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  judge's  function  included  an  ob- 
ligation to  see  that  cases  in  their  courts 
moved  toward  disposition  in  a  regular 
and  efficient  manner.  Today,  however, 
problems  of  administration  have  taken 
their  place  along  side  problems  of  ad- 
judication as  main  responsibilities  of 
judges.  Nearly  everyone  has  come  to 
acknowledge  that  today's  Judges  have  a 
duty  to  insure  that  their  cases  do  not 
simply  languish  on  the  docket,  but  in- 
stead are  moved  to  a  conclusion  with  as 
much  dispatch  and  economy  of  time 
and  effort  as  practicable. 

We  do  not  look  unfavorably  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  of  these  events,  nor 
do  our  State  courts  shirk  from  the  dis- 
charge of  their  constitutional  duties.  But 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  C3ov- 
ernment  to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  courts  to  in- 
sure that  they  remain  strong  and  effec- 
tive in  a  time  when  their  workloads  are 
incrcEising  as  a  result  of  Federal  policies 
and  decisions. 

As  the  late  Tom  Clark,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  once  wrote: 

Courts  sit  to  determine  cases  on  stormy 
as  well  as  calm  days.  We  must  therefore 
build  them  on  solid  ground,  for  if  the  judi- 
cial powers  falls,  government  is  at  an  end. 

If  we  are  to  build  our  State  courts  on 
"solid  ground,"  if  we  are  to  have  State 
courts  which  are  accessible,  eflScient,  and 
just,  you  must  have  the  following:  struc- 
ture, facilities,  and  procedures  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  qualified  judges  and 
other  court  personnel;  educational  and 
training  programs  for  judges  and  other 
court  personnel;  sound  management  sys- 
tems; better  mechanisms  for  planning, 
budgeting  and  accounting;  sound  pro- 
cedures for  managing  and  monitoring 
caseloads;  improved  programs  for  in- 
creasing access  to  justice;  programs  to 
increase  citizen  involvement  and  guaran- 
teed greater  judicial  accountability. 

The  creation  of  a  State  Justice  In- 
stitute would  be  a  major  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  goals.  The  Institute 
has  been  endorsed  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  the 
Appellate  Judges  Conference,  and  the 
Council  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Division  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion. Such  an  institute — consistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  federalism  and  separa- 
tion of  powers — could  assure  strcmg  and 


effective  State  courts,  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  quality  of  justice  available  to 
the  American  people.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
join  me  in  supporting  the  creation  of 
such  an  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  Tmz 

Sectiok  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'State  Justice  Institute  Act  of  I960". 

flNDINGS  AND  PUSPOSE 

See.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  quality  of  Justice  in  the  Nation 
is  largely  determined  by  the  quality  of  Justice 
in  State  courts; 

(2)  State  courts  share  with  Che  Federal 
courts  the  general  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  in  the  Federal-State  partnership  of 
delivery  of  Justice,  the  participation  of  the 
State  courts  has  been  increased  by  recently 
enacted  Federal  legislation; 

(4)  the  maintenance  of  a  high  quality  of 
Justice  In  Federal  courts  has  led  to  Increasing 
efforts  to  divert  cases  to  State  courts; 

(5)  the  Federal  Speedy  Trial  Act  has  di- 
verted criminal  and  civil  cases  to  State  courts; 

(6)  an  increased  responsibility  has  been 
placed  on  State  court  procedures  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  consequently,  there  Is  a  significant 
Federal  Interest  in  maintaining  strong  and 
effective  State  courts;  and 

(8)  strong  and  effective  State  courts  are 
those  which  produce  understandable,  acces- 
sible, efficient,  and  equal  Justice,  which  re- 
quires— 

(A)  qualified  Judges  and  other  court  per- 
sonnel: 

(B)  high  quality  education  and  training 
programs  for  Judges  and  other  court  person- 
nel; 

(C)  appropriate  use  of  qualified  nonjudi- 
cial personnel  to  assist  in  court  decisionmak- 
ing; 

(D)  structures  and  procedures  which  pro- 
mote conununication  and  coordination 
among  courts  and  Judges  and  maximize  the 
efficient  use  of  Judges  and  court  facilities; 

(E)  resource  planning  and  budgeting 
which  allocate  current  resources  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  forecast  accurately  the 
future  demands  for  Judicial  services; 

(F)  sound  management  systems  which 
take  advantage  of  modern  business  tedb- 
nology.  Including  records  management  proce- 
dures, data  processing,  comprehensive  per- 
sonnel systems,  efficient  Juror  utilization  and 
management  techniques,  and  advanced  means 
for  recording  and  transcribing  court  proceed- 
ings; 

(0)  uniform  statistics  on  caseloads,  dis- 
positions, and  other  court-related  processes 
on  which  to  base  day-to-day  management 
decisions  and  long-range  planning; 

(H)  sound  procedures  for  managing  case- 
loads and  Individual  cases  to  assure  the 
speediest  possible  resolution  of  litigation; 

(1)  programs  which  encourage  the  high- 
est performance  of  Judges  and  courts  to 
improve  their  functioning,  to  Insure  their 
accountability  to  the  public,  and  to  facil- 
itate the  removal  of  personnel  who  are  un- 
able to  perform  satisfactorily; 

(J)  rules  and  procedures  which  reconcUe 
the  requirements  of  due  process  with  the 
need  for  speedy  and  certain  Justice; 
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(d)  The  Institute  shall  maintain  its  prin- 
cipal offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  maintain  therein  a  designated  agemt  to 
accept  service  of  process  for  the  Institute. 
Notice  to  or  service  upon  the  agent  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the 
Institute. 

(e)  The  Institute,  and  any  program  assist- 
ed by  the  Institute,  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
treated  as  an  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 170(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  as  an  organization  described 
in  section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501  (a)  of  such  Code.  If 
such  treatments  are  conferred  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  Code,  the  Insti- 
tute, shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of 
such  Code  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  organi- 
zations exempt  from  taxation. 

(f)  The  Institute  shall  afford  notice  and 
reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to  in- 
terested parties  prior  to  issuing  rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  Instructions  under 
this  Act,  and  it  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register,  at  least  30  days  prior  to  their  effec- 
tive date,  all  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  Instructions. 

BOARD  OF  OniECTORS 

Sec.  S.  (a)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  voting  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board 
shall  have  both  Judicial  and  nonjudicial 
members,  and  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, have  a  membership  representing  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  reflecting  par- 
ticipation and  Interest  in  the  administration 
of  Jtistice. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  six  Judges,  to  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  provided  in  paragraph  (3) ; 

(B)  one  State  court  administrator,  to  be 
appointed  In  the  manner  provided  in  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(C)  four  public  members,  no  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (4) . 

(3)  The  President  shall  appoint  six  Judges 
and  one  State  court  administrator  from  a 
list  of  candidates  submitted  by  the  Con- 
ferences of  Chief  Justices.  The  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices  shall  submit  a  list  of  at 
least  fourteen  Individuals,  including  Judges 
and  State  court  administrators,  whom  the 
conference  considers  best  qualified  to  serve 
on  the  Board.  Prior  to  consulting  with  or 
submitting  a  list  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices  shall  obtain  and 
consider  the  recommendations  of  all  in- 
terested organizations  and  individuals  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(4)  In  addition  to  those  members  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (3),  the  President 
shall  appoint  four  members  from  the  public 
sector  to  serve  on  the  Board. 

(5)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers under  this  subsection  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  term  of  each  voting  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  three  years.  Each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
the  successor  to  such  member  has  been 
appointed  and  qualified. 

(2)  Five  of  the  members  first  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  serve 
for  an  unexpired  term  arising  by  virtue  of 
the  death,  disability,  retirement,  or  resigna- 
tion of  a  member  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  such  unexpired  term,  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

(3)  The  term  of  initial  members  shall 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  and  the  term  of  each 
member  other  than  an  initial  member  shall 


commence  from  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  preceding  term. 

(c)  No  member  shall  be  reappointed  to 
more  than  two  consecutive  terms  immed- 
iately following  such  member's  initial  term. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  considered 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote.  A  simple  majority  of 
the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  conduct  of  business.  The  Board  shall 
act  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  simple  maj- 
ority of  the  membership  present  and  voting. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  select  from  among  the 
voting  members  of  the  Bosird  a  chairman,  the 
first  of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Thereafter,  the  Board  shall  annually 
elect  a  chairman  from  among  Its  voting 
members. 

(h)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  seven  members  for  mal- 
feasance in  office,  persistent  neglect  of,  or 
inability  to  discharge,  duties,  or  for  any  of- 
fense Involving  moral  turpitude,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

(1)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  quarterly.  Special  meetings  shall  be  held 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man, acting  at  his  own  discretion  or  pursu- 
ant to  the  petition  of  any  seven  members. 

(j)  All  meetings  of  the  Board,  any  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Board,  and  any  coim- 
cil  established  in  connection  with  this  Act, 
shall  be  open  and  subject  to  the  require- 
ments and  provisions  of  section  552b  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  open 
meetings. 

(k)  In  its  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institute,  the  Board  shall — 

(1)  establish  such  policies  and  develop 
such  programs  for  the  Institute  as  will  fur- 
ther achievement  of  its  purpose  and  per- 
formance of  Its  functions; 

(2)  establish  po'icv  and  funding  nrloritles 
and  issue  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
instructions  pursuant  to  such  priorities; 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  duties  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Institute,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  and  shall 
be  a  nonvoting  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board; 

(4)  present  to  other  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  whose 
programs  or  activities  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  State  Judiciaries  of 
the  United  States,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Improvement  of  such 
proerams  or  activities; 

(5)  consider  and  recommend  to  both  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  asnects  of  the  ooera- 
tlon  of  the  State  courts  of  the  United  States 
considered  worthy  of  special  study;  and 

(6)  award  grants  and  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a). 

OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  The  Director,  sublect  to  gen- 
eral policies  established  by  the  Board,  shall 
supervise  the  activities  of  persons  employed 
by  the  Institute  and  may  appoint  and  remove 
such  employees  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Institute. 
The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  operations  of  the 
Institute,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  such  Director  by  the  Board 
and  the  Institute. 

(2)  No  political  test  or  political  ouallflca- 
tlon  shall  be  used  In  selectlne.  appointing, 
promoting,  or  taking  any  other  personnel  ac- 
tion with  resiect  to  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Instltulie,  or  in  selecting  or 
monitoring  any  grantee,  contractor,  person. 
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or  entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  compensated  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Board,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  specified 
in  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  Institute  shall  not  be 
considered  a  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  This  Act  does  not  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
review  and  submit  comments  upon  the  Insti- 
tute's annual  budget  request  at  the  time  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  officers  and  employees  of  the  Institute 
shall  not  be  considered  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  considered  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
the  following  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code:  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  (re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  Injuries); 
chapter  83  (relating  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment); chapter  87  (relating  to  life  Insur- 
ance); and  chapter  89  (relating  to  health 
insurance).  The  Institute  shall  make  con- 
tributions under  the  provisions  referred  to  in 
this  subsection  at  the  same  rates  applicable 
to  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(e)  The  Institute  and  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  652  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  freedom  of  Information. 

GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to 
award  grants  and  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  or  contracts,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (b) ,  in  order  to— 

(1)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or 
special  projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
described  in  this  Act,  and  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  in  support  of  tests, 
demonstrations,  and  special  projects: 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  informa- 
tion center,  where  not  otherwise  adequately 
provided,  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
State  judicial  systems; 

(3)  parliclpate  In  Joint  projects  with  other 
agencies,  including  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  evaluate,  when  appropriate,  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  carried  out  under  this 
Act  to  determine  their  impact  upon  the 
quality  of  criminal,  civil,  and  juvenile  Justice 
and  the  extent  to.  which  they  have  met  or 
failed  to  meet  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  encourage  and  assist  in  the  further- 
ance of  judicial  education; 

(6)  encourage,  assist,  and  serve  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity  to  State  and  local  Justice 
system  agencies  in  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  coordination  of  criminal,  civil, 
and  juvenile  Justice  programs  and  services; 
and 

(7)  be  responsible  for  the  certification  of 
national  programs  that  are  intended  to  aid 
and  improve  State   judicial  systems. 

(b)  The  Institute  is  empowered  to  award 
grants  and  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
or  contracts  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Institute  shall  give  priority  to 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or  contracts 
with— 

(A)  State  and  local  courts  and  their  agen- 
cies, 

(B)  national  nonprofit  organizations  con- 
trolled by,  operating  in  conjunction  with, 
and  serving  the  judicial  branches  of  State 
governments;  and 

(C)  national  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  education  and  training  of  judges  and 
support  personnel  of  the  Judicial  branch  of 
State  governments. 

(2)  The   Institute  may,   if   the  objective 


can  better  be  served  thereby,  award  grants 
or  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  or  con- 
tracts with — 

(A)  other  nonprofit  organizations  with  ex- 
pertise in  Judicial  administration; 

(B)  institutions  of  higher  education; 

(C)  Individuals,  partnership,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations; and 

(D)  private  agencies  with  expertise  in 
Judicial  administration. 

(3)  Upon  application  by  an  appropriate 
Federal,  State  or  local  agency  or  institution 
and  if  the  arrangements  to  be  made  by  such 
agency  or  institution  will  provide  services 
which  could  not  be  provided  adequately 
through  nongovernmental  arrangements,  the 
Institute  may  award  a  grant  or  enter  into 
a  cooperative  agreement  or  contract  with  a 
unit  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  government 
other  than  a  court. 

(4)  Each  application  for  funding  by  a 
State  or  local  court  shall  be  approved  by 
the  State's  Supreme  Court,  or  its  designated 
agency  or  council,  which  shall  receive,  ad- 
minister, and  be  accountable  for  all  funds 
awarded  by  the  Institute  to  such  courts. 

(c)  Funds  available  pursuant  to  grants, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  contracts  awarded 
under  this  section  may  be  used — 

( 1 )  to  assist  State  and  local  court  systems 
in  establishing  appropriate  procedures  for 
the  selection  and  removal  of  judges  and 
other  court  personnel  and  in  determining 
appropriate  levels  of  compensation; 

(2)  to  support  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  Judges  and  other  court  personnel, 
for  the  performance  of  their  general  duties 
and  for  specialized  functions,  and  to  support 
national  and  regional  conferences  and 
seminars  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  new  developments  and  Innovative 
techniques; 

(3)  to  conduct  research  on  alternative 
means  for  using  nonjudicial  personnel  In 
court  decisionmaking  activities,  to  Imple- 
ment demonstration  programs  to  test  in- 
novative approaches,  and  to  conduct  evalu- 
ations of  their  effectiveness; 

(4)  to  assist  State  and  local  courts  in 
meeting  requirements  of  Federal  law  ap- 
plicable to  recipients  of  Federal  funds; 

(6)  to  support  studies  of  the  appropriate- 
ness and  efficacy  of  court  organizations  and 
financing  structures  in  particular  States, 
and  to  enable  States  to  Implement  plans  for 
Improved  court  organization  and  finance; 

(6)  to  support  State  court  planning  and 
budgeting  staifs  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance In  resource  allocation  and  service 
forecasting  techniques; 

(7)  to  support  studies  of  the  adequacy  of 
court  management  systems  In  State  and  local 
courts  and  to  implement  and  evaluate  in- 
novative responses  to  problems  of  record 
management,  data  processing,  court  person- 
nel management,  reporting  and  transcription 
of  court  proceedings,  and  Juror  utilization 
and  management; 

(8)  to  collect  and  compile  statistical  data 
and  other  information  on  the  work  of  the 
courts  and  on  the  work  of  other  agencies 
which  relate  to  and  effect  the  work  of  courts; 

(9)  to  conduct  studies  of  the  causes  of 
trial  and  appellate  court  delay  in  resolving 
cases,  and  to  establish  and  evaluate  experi- 
mental programs  for  reducing  case  process- 
ing time; 

( 10)  to  develop  and  test  methods  for  meas- 
uring the  performance  of  Judges  and  courts 
and  to  conduct  experiments  In  the  use  of 
such  measures  to  improve  their  functioning: 

( U )  to  support  studies  of  court  rules  and 
procedures,  discovery  devices,  and  eviden- 
tiary standards,  to  identify  problems  with 
their  operation,  to  devise  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  better  reconcile  the  requirements 
of  due  process  with  the  needs  for  swift  and 
certain  justice,  and  to  test  their  utility; 

(12)  to  support  studies  of  the  outcomes  of 
cases  in  selected  subject  matter  areas  to 
identify  instances  in  which  the  substance  of 


Justice  meted  out  by  the  courts  diverges 
from  puUlc  expectations  of  fairness,  con- 
sistency, or  equity,  to  propose  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  the  resolving  of  cases  in  problem 
areas,  and  to  test  and  evaluate  those  alter- 
natives; 

(13)  to  support  programs  to  Increase  court 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  citizens 
through  citizen  education.  Improvement  of 
court  treatment  of  witnesses,  victims,  and 
Jurors,  and  development  of  procedures  for 
obtaining  and  using  measures  of  public 
satisfaction  with  court  processes  to  Improve 
court  performance; 

(14)  to  test  and  evaluate  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  providing  increased  citizen  ac- 
cess to  Justice,  including  processes  which 
reduce  the  cost  of  litigating  common  griev- 
ances and  alternative  techniques  and  mech- 
anisms for  resolving  disputes  between  citi- 
zens; and 

(15)  to  carry  out  such  other  programs, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(d)  The  Institute  shall  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate, or  provide  for  independent  evaluations 
of,  programs  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  Act  to  Insure  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  bylaws  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  applicable  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  are  carried  out. 

(e)  The  Institute  shall  provide  for  an 
Independent  study  of  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  under  this  Act. 

LIMITATIONS   ON   GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  With  respect  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts made  under  this  Act,  the  Institute 
shall— 

(1)  Insure  that  no  funds  made  available 
to  recipients  by  the  Institute  shall  be  used 
at  any  time,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  In- 
fluence the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  Executive  order  or  similar  pro- 
mulgation by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency,  or  to  undertake  to  Influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State  or  local  legislative  body,  or  any  State 
proposal  by  initiative  petition,  rmless  a  gov- 
ernmental agency,  legislative  body,  a  com- 
mittee, or  a  member  thereof — 

(A)  requests  personnel  of  the  recipients  to 
testify,  draft,  or  review  measures  or  to  make 
representations  to  such  agency,  body,  com- 
mittee, or  member:  or 

(B)  is  considering  a  measure  directly 
affecting  the  activities  under  this  Act  of  the 
recipient  or  the  Institute; 

(2)  Insure  all  personnel  engaged  in  grant 
or  contract  assistance  activities  supported 
in  whole  or  part  by  the  Institute  refrain, 
while  so  engaged,  from  any  partisan  polit- 
ical activity;  and 

(3)  insure  that  every  grantee,  contractor, 
person,  or  entity  receiving  flnanclsd  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  which  files  with  the 
Institute  a  timely  application  for  refund- 
ing is  provided  interim  funding  necessary  to 
maintain  Its  current  level  of  activities  un- 
til— 

(A)  the  application  for  refunding  has  been 
approved  and  funds  pursuant  thereto  re- 
ceived: or 

(B)  the  application  for  refunding  has  been 
finally  denied  in  accordance  with  section  8 
of  thU  Act. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  In- 
stitute under  this  Act.  either  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, may  be  used  to  support  or  conduct 
training  proerams  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vocating particular  non)udlcial  public  pol- 
icies or  encouraging  nonjudicial  political 
activities. 

(c)  To  Insure  that  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  are  used  to  supplement  and 
Improve  the  operation  of  State  courts,  rather 
than  to  support  basic  court  services,  funds 
shall  not  be  used — 
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law,  direct  that  appropriate  support  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Oovernment  may  be 
made  available  to  the  Institute  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

RECO<UlS   AKD   REPORTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to 
require  such  reports  as  it  deems  necessary 
from  any  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or  en- 
tity receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  regarding  activities  carried  out  pxir- 
suant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Institute  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe the  keeping  of  records  with  respect 
to  funds  provided  by  grant  or  contract  and 
shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
compliance  with  the  grant  or  contract  or  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  financial 
assistance  was  provided. 

(c)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitoring  of  any 
gjantee,  contractor,  person,  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  submitted  on  a  timely  basis  to  such 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity,  and 
shall  be  maintained  in  the  principal  office 
of  the  Institute  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  after  such  evaluation,  inspection,  or 
monitoring.  Such  reports  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  during  regular  business 
hours,  and  copies  shall  be  furnished,  upon 
request,  to  interested  parties  upon  payment 
of  such  reasonable  fees  as  the  Institute  may 
establish. 

(d)  Non -Federal  fimds  received  by  the 
Institute,  and  funds  received  for  projects 
funded  In  part  by  the  Institute  or  by  any 
recipient  from  a  source  other  than  the  In- 
stitute, shall  be  accounted  for  and  reported 
as  receipts  and  disbursements  separate  and 
distinct  from  Federal  funds. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  The  accounts  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  be  audited  annually.  Such 
audits  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by  In- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  who 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  audit  is  under- 
taken. 

(2)  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Institute  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  flies,  and 
other  papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  In 
use  by  the  Institute  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audits  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  person  or  persons  conducting  the  audits. 
The  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balances  and  securities  held  by  de- 
positories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall 
bo  afforded  to  any  such  person. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  annual  audit  shall 
be  filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection 
during  business  hours  at  the  principal  office 
of  the  Institute. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  annual  audit, 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Institute 
for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal 
funds  are  avsiilable  to  finance  any  portion 
of  its  operations  may  be  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of 
the  Institute  are  normally  kept.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  other 
papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  Institute  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit.  The  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  and  secu- 
rities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  rep- 
resentatives. All  such  books,  accounts,  finan- 
cial records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers 


or  property  of  the  Institute  shall  remain  In 
the  possession  and  custody  of  the  Institute 
throughout  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  pcssesslon  or  custody  commences  and 
ending  three  years  after  such  date,  but  the 
General  Accounting  Office  may  require  the 
retention  of  such  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers  or 
property  for  a  longer  period  under  section 
117(b)  of  the  Accoimtlng  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67(b)). 

(3)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Attorney  General,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  the  Comptroller  General  deems  advisable. 

(c)  (1)  The  Institute  shall  conduct,  or  re- 
quire each  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or 
entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  provide  for,  an  annual  fiscal 
audit.  The  report  of  each  such  audit  shall 
be  maintained  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
copies  of  such  reports,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  may.  In  addition.  Inspect  the  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  files,  and  other 
papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  such  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or  en- 
tity, which  relate  to  the  disposition  or  use 
of  funds  received  from  the  Institute.  Such 
audit  rep>orts  shall  be  available  for  public 
inspection  during  regular  business  hours, 
at  the  principal  office  of  the  Institute. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1465 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  permit  farm  credit  system 
institutions  to  improve  their  services  to 
borrowers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1679.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

S.   1758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Postal  Service 
employees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  improper  po- 
litical solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    18S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1858.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  of  that  title  are  the  exclusive 
remedy  in  medical  malpractice  actions 
and  proceedings  resulting  from  federally 
authorized  National  Guard  training  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   2030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virgina  (Mr.  Warner),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2020.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
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states  Code,  to  provide  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  to  earn  education 
benehts  based  on  honorable  active  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   2071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2071.  A  bill  to  provide  cancellation 
of  student  loans  made  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  military  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2111,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

S.    2247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2247,  a 
bill  entitled  "Small  and  Rural  Labora- 
tory Protection  Act." 

S.    22SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2251,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  credit  instruments  in  the  pur- 
chase of  gasohol. 

8.    22SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2258,  a  bill  to 
alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of  the  sus- 
pension of  trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  U.S.  agricultural 
producers;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2283,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
earned  income  of  citizens  or  residents  of 
the  United  States  earned  abroad. 

SENATE   CONCtTRRENT   RESOLUTION    60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  60,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  61.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 


with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ELEPHANT  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1979— H.R.  4685 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1680 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Culver)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  H.R.  4685.  the  Elephant  Protection 
Act  of  1979. 

INTERNATIONAL    WILDLIFE    RESOURCE 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF   1980 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  the  United  States  was  in 
the  position  that  many  emerging  na- 
tions are  today.  It  is  really  rather  an  en- 
viable position.  What  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  chance  that  these  nations  have  to 
conserve  and  wisely  manage  their  nat- 
ural resources,  particularly  their  wild- 
Ufe.  before  these  resources  dissipate  or 
disappear. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.  I 
have  been  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
many  serious  environmental  problems 
our  coimtry  currently  faces.  We  have 
made  some  precarious  decisions  over  the 
years  when  we  opted  for  economic  and 
industrial  success,  at  the  expense  of  our 
natural  resources.  Now  our  country  and 
its  citizens  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  recuperate  what  we  have  lost 
or  at  least  properly  manage  the  frag- 
ments of  our  environment  that  remain. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  this  coim- 
try is  actively  striving  to  find  a  good 
balance  between  today's  economic  and 
energy  pressures  and  the  need  for  a 
clean,  livable  environment  and  wildlife 
conservation.  There  Is  certainly  no  lack 
of  technological  expertise,  education,  and 
general  good  will  directed  toward  this 
goal.  By  submitting  the  International 
Wlldhfe  Resources  Conservation  Act  of 
1980  today,  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
4685.  I,  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Resource  Protection 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Culver,  is  ask- 
ing that  we  set  our  sights  a  little  more 
broadly.  Let  us  share  what  we  have 
learned  with  other  countries  so  that  they 
can  avoid  some  of  the  damage  that  we 
are  forced  to  address  in  our  own  country 
retroactively. 

Nowhere  among  the  world's  natural 
resources  decline  is  there  a  more  ex- 
treme case  than  in  the  area  of  wildlife 
and  Its  habitat.  We  attempt  to  deal 
with  specles-by-specles  disappearance, 
through  trade  laws  and  such,  but  the 
quagmire  is  much  deeper  and  so  must 
be  our  approach. 

I  was  dismayed  at  the  tragedy  of  our 
wildlife  resources  highlighted  during 
recent  hearings  of  the  Resource  Pro- 
tection Subcommittee  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee.  We 
see  species  gradually  disappearing  from 
the  Earth.  Loss  of  habitat  vital  to  wild- 
life, such  as  tropical  rain  forests,  is  a 


serious  threat  to  our  international  wild- 
life resource.  And  I  might  add  that  one 
country's  loss  of  habitat  might  trigger 
a  decline  in  a  migratory  species  of 
unique  Importance  far  beyond  the  boim- 
daries  of  that  land. 

Two  major  problems  seem  to  be  accel- 
erating around  the  world — deforesta- 
tion and  desertification.  These  two 
scourges  of  the  world  environment  are 
the  end  result  of  poor  forestry  or  for- 
estry practices.  In  most  instances  such 
impacts  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
modem  agricultural  or  forestry  man- 
agement practices  and  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  weaknesses  and 
strong  points  of  the  ecosystem  in 
which  these  uses  are  occurring.  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  learned  that 
in  all  too  many  instances  such  knowl- 
edge is  not  available  and  the  result  is 
destruction  ol  habitat  leaving  the  area 
fit  for  neither  man  nor  beast. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  preserving  and 
managing  the  world's  wildlife  popula- 
tion. Every  nation,  both  those  who  are 
just  now  developing  economically  and 
those  who  have  perfected  wildlife  man- 
agement methodis,  will  bear  the  effects 
if  this  wonderful  resource  Is  allowed  to 
spiral  into  a  drastic  decline.  That  is  why 
a  coordinated  international  effort,  a 
world  conservation  strategy,  is  being 
amnounced  in  nations  all  over  the  world 
today.  March  5.  The  OAS  is  the  center 
for  the  announcement  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere  efforts. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  may  dismay 
us,  but  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  in  it  all. 
Because  there  is  the  prospect  that  a 
country  with  the  economic,  scientific, 
and  management  capabilities  such  as 
ours  can,  with  a  little  bit  of  care  and 
commitment,  try  to  change  the  deteri- 
orating fate  of  our  planet's  wildlife. 

That  is  what  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  all  about.  It  is  posi- 
tive in  its  approach.  Among  its  features 
Is  an  International  conservation  corps 
system  whereby  experts  from  our  coun- 
try can  assist  other  nations  in  develop- 
ing their  capability  to  manage  their  liv- 
ing natural  resources.  Training  oppor- 
timltles  In  wildlife  conservation  for 
selected  foreign  nationals,  formal  or  "on 
the  job,"  will  also  be  provided.  A  small 
group  of  resource  attaches  will  be  sta- 
tioned abroad  In  key  regions,  to  be 
sources  of  needed  conservation  Informa- 
tion. These  and  other  key  features  of 
this  legislation  are  further  explained  in 
an  analysis  which  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Now,  what  money  amount  are  we  talk- 
ing about  here?  Billions?  Absolutely  not. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  care  of  all  the 
world's  resources  ourselves. 

But  we  can  share  our  expertise  and 
training  with  other  nations.  Therein  lies 
the  advantage  of  this  approach.  It  does 
not  take  a  lot  of  money.  I  have  a  hard 
time  thinking  of  a  program  where  the 
benefits  could  be  greater  for  the  modest 
amounts  spent.  This  could  be  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  preservation  of 
global  wildlife  resources. 

Earlier  today,  I  was  speaking  with 
representatives  of  other  nations  and  in- 
ternational organizations  who  share  this 
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eign  nations,  reliable  information  upon 
which  to  base  decisions  concerning  sound 
enhancement  of  utilization  of  their  wildlife 
resources;  and  (5)  provide  for  the  proper 
coordination  of  activities  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(c)  Policy. — It  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  encourage  as  is 
practicable,  wildlife  resources  worldwide  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  203.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "conservation"  shall  In- 
clude all  activities  associated  with  ecolog- 
ically sound  scientific  resource  management 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  research, 
census,  law  enforcement,  habitat  acquisition 
and  maintenance,  propagation,  and  sustain- 
able harvest. 

(2)  the  term  "international  organization" 
means  any  organization  whose  reasons  for 
being  include,  but  are  not  necessarily  lim- 
ited to,  the  conservation  of  wildlife  re- 
sources; whose  membership  is  open  to  and 
is  comprised  of  citizens  of  two  or  more 
nations  and  of  which  the  United  States 
government  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  Is  a  member. 

(3)  the  term  "wildlife  resources"  means 
any  non-cultivated  plants  or  non-domesti- 
cated animals,  and  the  habitats  upon  which 
they  depend,  including  wild  varieties  of  cul- 
tivated plants  or  domesticated  animals,  ex- 
cept marine  fish  or  marine  crustaceans. 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  acting  through  the 
United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Sec.  204.  International  Conservation 
Corps — 

(a)  The  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  without  regard  to  those  provisions 
of  that  Code  which  govern  appointments  In 
competitive  service,  assign  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  employees  of  State  or 
local  governments,  research  institutions,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  nongov- 
ernmental conservation  organizations  who 
are  competent  in  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life resources.  Such  employees  may: 

(1)  be  appointed  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  or 

(2)  be  deemed  on  detail  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(b)  On  request  from  or  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  foreign  government  or  upon 
request  from  an  international  organization 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  any  appro- 
priate foreign  government  and  after  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  may  arrange  for  the 
assignment  of  any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  any  person  ap- 
pointed or  detailed  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  to  a  foreign  government.  Inter- 
national organization,  foreign  research  insti- 
tution, or  institution  of  higher  education, 
for  work  of  mutual  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  foreign  government  or  Inter- 
national organization  involved.  The  dura- 
tion of  assignments  under  this  section  shall 
be  up  to  2  years.  However,  the  Secretary  may 
extend  the  period  of  assignment  for  not  more 
than  2  additional  years. 

( c )  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  other 
assistance  as  he  deems  advisable  in  support 
of  projects  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Sec.  205.  Training  or  Foreign  Nationals. — 
After  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  training  of  for- 
eign nationals  in  the  field  of  wildlife  con- 
servation and  administration.  Such  training 
may  be  conducted  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  and  may  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to : 

II)   formal   training   conducted   at   or   in 


cooperation  with  research  institutions  or 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  particu- 
larly those  institutions  where  fish  or  wild- 
life cooperative  units  are  being  operated; 

(2)  specific,  problem-oriented  training 
courses  or  programs  conducted  by  or  In 
cooperation  with  international,  national  or 
local  governmental  or  nongovernmental 
wildlife  resource  conservation  agencies  or 
organizations,  research  institutions  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  and 

(3)  on-the-job  training  provided  by  or  In 
cooperation  with  International,  national  or 
local  governmental  or  non-governmental 
wildlife  resource  conservation  agencies  or 
organizations,  research  institutions  of  high- 
er education. 

Sec.  206.  Regional  Wildlife  Resottsce 
Attachees. 

(a)  After  giving  due  consideration  to 
ecological,  commercial,  political  and  other 
relevant  factors,  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  mutual  agreement  are  here- 
by authorl2%d  and  directed  to  delineate  glo- 
bally up  to  ten  (10)  geographic  regions,  to 
be  known  as  Regional  Wildlife  Resource 
Conservation  Regions.  From  time  to  time, 
as  changing  conditions  warrant,  they  may 
Increase  or  otherwise  alter  the  boundaries 
of  any  such  Wildlife  Resource  Conservation 
Regions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  assign  abroad  personnel 
qualified  in  the  field  of  wildlife  resource 
conservation  who  shall  serve  as  Regional 
Wildlife  Resource  Attachees.  Except  In  ex- 
traordinary circimistances  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  one  (1)  such  Regional  Wildlife 
Resource  attachee  assigned  to  a  given  Wild- 
life Resource  Conservation  Region. 

(c)  The  functions  of  these  Wildlife  Re- 
source Attachees,  as  related  to  their  assigned 
geographic  region  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

( 1 )  establishment  of  effective  liaison  with 
International,  national,  and  locol  govern- 
mental non-governmental  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations and  persons  involved  in,  or 
knowledgeable  of,  wildlife  resource  conserva- 
tion; 

(2)  provision  of  expert  wildlife  resource 
staff  assistance  to  U.S.  embassies,  U.S.  Agency 
of  International  Development  offices,  U.S. 
overseas  military  installation  or  other  U.S. 
government  or  private  Interests; 

(3)  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  re- 
liable data  or  information  concerning: 

(A)  the  status  of  species  of  wild  fauna 
and  flora; 

(B)  statutes,  orders,  regulations,  or  other 
laws  pertaining  to  the  taking,  collecting, 
import,  export,  and  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife  resources; 

(C)  the  potential  impact  upon  wildlife 
resources  of  actions  authorized,  funded  or 
carried  out  by  the  United  States; 

(D)  opportunities  to  Initiate  or  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  wildlife  resource  conserva- 
tion by  the  transfer  of  U.S.  expertise  through 
technical  assistance,  training,  exchange  of 
publications  or  otherwise; 

(4)  liaison  with  persons  responsible  for 
implementation  of  actions  authorized, 
funded  or  carried  out  by  U.S.  agencies  or 
persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  Information  necessary  for 
making  sound  conservation  decisions; 

(5)  any  other  functions  which  may  be 
relevant  to  U.S.  obligations  or  authorities  in 
the  field  of  wildlife  resource  conservation 
and  which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary. 

Sec  207.  Provision  for  Allowances  and 
Beneftts. — Persons  who  are  employed  by  or 
assigned  to  Executive  agencies  and  who,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  are  stationed  outside  the 
continental  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  allowance,  differentials  and  other 
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benefits  as  are  provided  for  In  Titles  6  and 
22  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  208.  Use  of  U.S.  Owned  Excess  Pob- 
EioN  Currencies — 

(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
from  U.S.  owned  excess  foreign  currency 
wildlife  resource  conservation  assistance 
(which  may  Include,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
the  acquisition,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  of 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein)  to  for- 
eign countries  under  this  section  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

(2)  As  a  demonstration  of  the  United 
States  to  the  worldwide  conservation  of  wild- 
life resources,  the  Secretary  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1963  (31  UJS.C. 
724),  use  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Government  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  or  any  other  law  to  provide  to 
any  foreign  country  (with  Its  consent)  as- 
sistance In  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  programs  In  the  country  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  or  use- 
ful for  the  conservation  of  wildlife  resources. 

(3)  Whenever  foreign  currencies  are  avail- 
able for  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  such  currencies 
shall  be  used  In  preference  to  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 
However,  any  such  foreign  cunencles  shall 
be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
Implementing  this  Act. 

Sec  209. — ^Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Wildlife  Resource  Conservation 
Policy. — 

(a)(  1)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Wildlife  Re- 
source Conservation  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  following  members  or  their 
designees : 

(A)  the  Secretary,  whose  representative 
shall  serve  as  a  permanent  chairman; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

(E)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(P)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency; 

(0)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality; 

(H)  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development; 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(2)  two  members,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, from  among  officers  and  employees  of 
the  State  agencies  having  direct  responsi- 
bility for  management  and  preservation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  within  the  State. 

(3)  two  members,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, from  among  the  public  with  interest 
or  expertise  In  International  living  natural 
resource  conservation;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Is  Invited  to  appoint  a  member. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  Secretary  in  appointing  Council  mem- 
bers under  section  9(a)(2)  and  section  9 
(a)  (3)  and  those  members  designated  under 
section  9(a)(1)  in  choosing  their  designees 
should  endeavor  to  assure  that  such  mem- 
bers are  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of  Inter- 
national wildlife  conservation. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  Is  two  years  and  an  Individual 
may  be  appointed  under  such  paragraph  for 
not  more  than  two  (2)  consecutive  terms. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  a  State  agency,  while  serving  on 
the  business  of  the  Council.  Including  travel 
time,  may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  rate  of  GS-18;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  all  members  may  be  al- 


lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  Indi- 
viduals m  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  and  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  United  States  which 
may  effect  the  attainment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
Its  establishment,  the  Council  shall  submit 
to  the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  which  shall  In- 
clude Its  views  and  recommendations  on: 

(1)  progress  and  problems  encountered  In 
Implementing  this  Act; 

(2)  geographic  areas  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States,  in  which  signifi- 
cant wildlife  resource  conservation  problems 
or  opportunities  exist  and  which  should  be 
given  high  priority; 

(3)  species,  habitat  or  other  wildlife  re- 
source conservation  subject  areas  in  which 
significant  problems  or  opportunities  exist 
and  which  should  be  given  high  priority; 

(4)  any  measures  the  United  States  could 
take  which  would  stimulate  other  nations  to 
enhance  the  conservation  of  wildlife  re- 
sources; and 

(5)  any  additional  authority  or  resources 
needed  to  more  efficiently  Implement  this 
Act  or  any  recommendations  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  US.C.  App.;  86  Stat.  770).  The 
Council  may  establish  its  own  operating 
procedures  and  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time;  such  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  and  all  reports  and  proceedings  of 
the  Council  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Council,  on  such  basis  as  Is 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  such 
staff  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Coun- 
cil in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 

(h)  In  the  discharge  of  Its  responsibili- 
ties, the  Council  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, ascertain  the  views  and  utilize  the 
expertise  of  the  governmental  and  non- 
governmental scientific  communities,  State 
agencies  responsible  for  the  conservation  of 
wild  fauna  and  fiora.  and  others  as  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  210.  Regulations.— The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  211.  Program  to  Conserve  the  Afri- 
can Elephant.— In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act.  and  using  other 
authorities  available  to  him,  the  Secretary 
shall  design  a  comprehensive  program  to 
conserve  the  African  Elephant  (Loxodonta 
afrlcana).  The  program  shall  include  meas- 
ures designed  to : 

(1)  assist  in  monitoring  and  managing 
pressures  on  wild  populations; 

(2)  enhance  the  enforcement  of  applicable 
domestic  and  International  conservation 
laws; 

(3)  Insure  that  the  Import  of  elephants 
or  of  products  derived  from  them  are  not 
detrimental  to  the  wild  populations;  and 

(4)  Insure  that  any  living  elephant  im- 
ported will  be  prepared  and  shipped  so  as 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  Injury  or  damage  to 
health  and  will  not  be  cruelly  treated. 

Sec  212.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.— There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  September  30,  1981,  of  which  siun 
$1,000,000  shall  be  applied  to  programs  under 


this  Act  regarding  the  African  elephant  and 
up  to  $1,500,000  may  be  applied  to  Implemen- 
tation of  section  206  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  September  30.  1982.  of  which  sum 
$1,000,000  shall  be  applied  to  programs  under 
this  Act  regarding  the  African  elephant  and 
up  to  $1,500,000  may  be  applied  to  implemen- 
tation of  section  206  of  this  Act;  and, 

(c)  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  September  30,  1983.  and 
September  30,  1984,  of  which  sums  not  more 
than  $3,000,000  may  be  utUlzed  each  year  for 
implementation  of  section  206. 

SuMMAKY  of:  "Intesnational  Wildlife  Re- 
sources   Conservation    Act    of    1980" 

amendment  to  h.b.  468s 
This  bill  would  enable  the  U.S.  to  more 
efficiently  encourage  and  assist  other  nations 
to  carry  out  effective  wildlife  conservation 
and  Btistalnable  utilization  of  international 
wildlife  and  habitat  upon  which  It  is  depend- 
ent, thus  helping  Insure  the  conttaual  avail- 
ability of  these  resources  for  man's  future 
food,  fibre,  medicinal,  recreational  and  other 
needs.  This  will  be  accomplished  primarily 
through  the  more  efficient  sharing  of  wild- 
life conservation  expertise  by: 

The  establishment  of  an  "Tnternft)onal 
Wildlife  Conservation  Corps."  This  "Corps" 
would  not  be  a  large  organization  out  rauier 
a  system  whereby  U.S.  experts  working 
within  the  federal,  state  or  private  wildlife 
conservation  communities  could  be  identified 
and  made  available  to  other  nations  to 
assist  them  in  developing  programs,  systems. 
Institutions  or  other  means  of  Improving 
their  capability  to  manage  their  wUdlife 
and  habitat  resources; 

The  establishment  of  a  system  to  provide 
selected  foreign  nationals  formal,  problem- 
oriented  or  "on-the-job"  type  training  op- 
portunities in  the  field  of  wildlife  resource 
conservation  and  administration  in  the  U.S. 
or  elsewhere; 

The  establishment  of  a  smaU  group  (not 
more  than  10)  of  "Regional  Wildlife  Re- 
source Attachees"  to  be  stationed  abroad  to 
help  Insure  that:  actions  taken  by  the  XJS. 
government  which  may  affect  the  conserva- 
tion or  utilization  of  wildlife  and  habitat 
are  based  upon  the  best  Information  avail- 
able. 

The  establishment  of  an  "Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International  Wildlife  Conservation 
Policy"  comprised  of  representatives  of  ap- 
propriate federal  agencies,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  States,  and  the 
Public  which  would  coordinate  activities 
that  may  effect  the  attainment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Bill  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on :  geographic  and  subject  areas  to  be  given 
priority  under  the  Bill;  progress  and  prob- 
lems in  Implementation  of  the  Bill  and  other 
relevant  matters. 

The  Bill  also  authorizes:  the  use  of  US. 
owned,  excess  foreign  currencies  for  wild- 
life conservation  purposes,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  $7,000,000  per  year  to  implement 
the  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  would  be  responsible  for 
implementation   of   the   Act. 
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2333,  a  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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COB  EN 


Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
afternoon  an  amendment 
adihinistration's   military    con- 
ai  thorlzation  request  for  fiscal 
My  amendment  is  designed 
Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
to  meet  the  military 
program  and  family  hous- 
needs  which  the  Strategic 
Command  (SAC)   has  identified  at 
Force   Base   in   Linaestone, 
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ComiAander  in  Chief  of  the  Stra- 

Coi  unand.  Gen.  R.  H.  Ellis,  sent 

eval  lation  team  to  survey  Lor- 

inmiec  iate  requirements  late  last 

ii  formation  gathered  by  this 

i  tudied  by  SAC  and  a  long 

up  plan  was  developed  by 

My   amendment    would 

projects   in   the   plan 

under  the  purview  of  the 

Construction  Subcommittee  of 

Services    Committee    and 

acco^ing  to  SAC,  should  be  ac- 

Loring  by  the  close  of  fis- 

.  My  objectives  are  the  same 

Sllis*:  To  permit  the  facil- 

acconiplish  its  primary  strategic 

upgrade  operational  facili- 

improve  the  quality  of  life 

are  assigned  there. 
,  my  amendment  would  add 
military  construction  pro- 
to  the  $7,400,000  request- 
in  fiscal  year  1981  by  the 
In  addition,  it  would  add 
family  housmg  program 
to|the  $3,000,000  requested  for 
year  1981  by  the  admin- 
projects  which  would  be 
as  follows: 


n 


Tie 
are  : 


consei  vatlon 


construction,  Air  Force 
thousands  of  dollars) 

Cost 
system  modlflca- 

$2,600.0 

ns  facility  5000 210.0 

package   (4 

895.0 

runway 10,800.0 

and  control 

610.0 

personnel  bousing 

4.500.0 

alterations 300.0 


Family  housing,  defense 

(Maintenance  of  real  property) 

Project :  Cost 

Rehabilitation  of  appropriated 

housing 3,078.5 

Overlay   roads 298.4 

Paint  exterior  trim 272.  C 

Replace  boilers  (Wyoming  Circle). . 

Replace  boilers  (Wells  Drive) 26.3 

Replace  heating  systems, 

Presque  Isle 1,484.4 

Paint  exteriors  on-base  capehart 64. 6 

Repair   sidewalks 150.2 

Paint   Interiors 149.0 

Repair  off-base  capeharts    (4   proj- 
ects) ... 518.9 

Replace  electrical  "H"  frames 45.0 

Replace  street   lights 93.6 

Rehabilitate  baths/kitchen — on-base 

capehart    241.1 

Paint  exterior — otf-base  capehart 38.8 

Family  housing,  defense 
(Improvement  of  existing  facilities) 
Upgrade/rep  400  wherry  houses  and 

garages 9,  681.0 

Const  garages  and  vestibules  for  114 
off-base  capeharts 1,  104.  0 

One  concluding  point,  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  amendment 
which  I  am  introducing  today  will  ad- 
dress only  a  portion  of  Loring's  deterio- 
ratiortproblems.  The  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's evaluation  of  Loring's  needs  also 
indicates  that  a  substantial  increase  in 
Operations  and  Maintenance  funds  must 
be  forthcoming  in  fiscal  year  1981  in  or- 
der to  preserve  and  maintain  Loring's 
value  to  our  national  defense.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment providing  such  an  increase.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMrTTEE  ON  SMALL  BTTSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  two  hearings  on 
S.  2040,  the  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  S.  2104,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Export  Development  Act.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  on  March  12 
and  13.  in  room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Further  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  committee's  offices 
at224-5175.» 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  AGKICXTLTTTRAL  PKODUCTION, 
MABKETTNC.  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  has  scheduled  a  field  hearing  on 
March  14  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  purpose 
of  the  hearing  will  be  to  determine  the 
effect  of  alcohol  fuels  development  on 
agriculture  production,  price  support 
programs,  and  commodity  reserves. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in 
meeting  room  3,  East  Wing  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Fairgrounds  Exhibition  Center. 
For  further  information,  please  contact 
the  Agriculture  Committee  staff  at  224- 
2035.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENEBGT,  ITDCLEAK  PROLIFEBA- 
nON  AND  FEDERAL  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  2  days  of  hearings  that 
will  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Fed- 
eral Services  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 


ernmental Affairs.  On  Tuesday,  March 
11,  and  Wednesday,  March  12,  1980,  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  1699,  legislation  which  would  provide 
fnancial  and  technical  assistance  to 
States,  local  governments,  and  regional 
agencies  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  programs  to  mitigate  certain  adverse 
social  and  economic  impacts  caused  by 
major  energy  developments. 

Tuesday's  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  will  be  held  in  room  1202  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  On 
Wednesday  the  hearing  will  start  at  10 
a.m.  and  will  also  be  held  in  1202  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Sandy  Spec- 
tor  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
2627.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    CHILD    AND    HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child 
and  Human  Development  to  consider  S. 
1843/H.R.  2977  previously  scheduled  for 
March  27  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  26,  at  9  a.m.  until  11  a.m.  in  room 
4232  Dirksen.* 

OCCUPATIONAL   SAFETY    AND    HEALTH    PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pres'.dent,  it  is 
now  nearly  10  years  since  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  became 
law.  During  its  history,  our  national  pro- 
gram to  provide  safe  and  healthful  work- 
places has  made  significant  progress  in 
protecting  workers.  But,  the  program 
has  had  its  opponents,  and  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  limitations  placed  on 
the  appropriations  made  available  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. In  addition,  several  bills  have 
been  introduced  which  would  substan- 
tially alter  either  the  scope  of  the  act 
or  the  method  of  its  enforcement. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  will  conduct  hearings  on  the 
OSHA  program,  a  program  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  fundamental  importance 
to  America's  workers.  It  is  now  time. 
10  years  after  enactment,  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  current  operation  of  the 
program. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  a  fair  assessment  of 
the  several  pending  proposals  to  change 
the  program. 

The  first  phase  of  the  hearings  will 
focus  on  program  evaluation,  under  the 
following  schedule : 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1980,  9:30  a.m.: 
Worker  and  employer  education — con- 
sultation— new  directions. 

Friday,  March  21,  1980.  at  9:30  a.m.: 
OSHA  enforcement. 

Friday,  March  28,  1980.  at  9:30  a.m.: 
OSHA,  10  years  after  enactment — a  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

In  the  second  phase  of  these  hearings, 
the  committee  will  turn  its  attention  to 
assessment  of  various  proposals  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970. 

Specifically,  the  committee  will  con- 
sider the  effects  on  the  workplace  safety 
and  health  program  of  S.  1486,  a  bill  to 
exempt  family  farms  and  nonhazardous 
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small  businesses  from  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act;  S.  15772,  a  bill  to 
exempt  family  farms  from  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act;  and  S. 
2153,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  con- 
centrate enforcement  activities  on  haz- 
ardous workplaces  and  encourage  self- 
initiative  in  improving  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  phase  of  the  hearings  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  ITiursday. 
April  15,  16,  and  17,  1980,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  each  day. 

All  of  these  hearings  will  be  held  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' hearing  room,  room  4232  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  seeking  additional  informa- 
tion on  these  hearings,  and  those  who 
wish  to  testify  should  contact  Michael  L. 
Goldberg,  of  the  committee  staff,  room 
4230,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510 
((202)  244-3674).* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND   STOCKPILE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  and 
Stockpile  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to  con- 
sider S.  2833,  the  Department  of  Defense 
military  construction  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON   ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  tne  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  consider  S.  2294,  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Department  of  Defense  military  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  PROCUREMEI«T  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   MANPOWER  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Procurement  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Person- 
nel of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  March  6,  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2294,  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Defense  military  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday,  March  7,  to  consider 
pending  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  to  hear  administration 
officials  on  conventional  arms  transfer 
policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  TOURISM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Tourism  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2248, 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPORTS  OF  SOVIET  USE  OP  NERVE 
GAS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  reports 
of  Soviet  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  in  Afghanistan  should  concern 
every  American.  These  are  weapons  of 
mass  destructive  capability.  The  evidence 
is  becoming  Increasingly  persuasive. 

I  would  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  imclassified  segment  of 
a  classified  DIA  report  on  the  Soviet  use 
of  chemical  weapons.  It  states: 

(U)  1976  to  present,  Laos/Kampuchea — 
the  evidence  Is  highly  convincing  that  a 
lethal  chemical  agent  has  been  used  by 
Vietnamese  and  Laotian  government  forces 
against  rebel  tribesmen  In  these  areas.  The 
evidence  comes  primarily  from  the  Interro- 
gation of  refugees.  A  few  reports  of  use  In 
Laos  go  back  to  the  mid-1970's,  and  reports 
became  more  frequent  In  late  1978.  All  re- 
ports referred  to  air  delivery  of  a  chemical 
agent  causing  severe  Illness  or  death.  In  May 
1979  Initial  interviews  were  conducted  by  a 
U.S.  State  Department  representative  of 
more  than  20  H'Mong  refugees  who  claimed 
to  have  been  eyewitnesses  or  victims.  These 
interviews  showed  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  lethal  chemical  agents  were  being 
employed  on  a  significant  scale. 

(U)  In  late  September  1979.  an  Army 
medical  team  interviewed  over  40  H'Mong 
eyewitnesses  who  claimed  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  gas  attacks  on  over  25  villages  in 
Laos.  Although  details  of  the  attacks  varied, 
the  agent  was  most  frequently  described  as 
"yellow  rain"  or  red  clouds,  disseminated  by 
spray  tanks  or  aerial  rockets.  Symptoms 
included  coughing,  vomiting,  dizziness, 
burning  skin  and  eyes,  blisters,  runny  nose, 
diarrhea,  bloody  sputum,  painful  breathing, 
convulsions,  paralysis  and  death  within  min- 
utes to  hours.  The  medical  team  produced 
a  report  that  elaborated  on  the  type  of  at- 
tacks and  the  medical  symptoms  of  alleged 
victims.  In  some  cases  the  reported  symptoms 
could  be  attributed  to  riot  control  agents, 
but  the  majority  of  attacks  suggest  an  un- 
known type  of  nerve  gas  or  a  combination 
of  lethal  agents.  The  reported  symptoms 
were  strikingly  similar  to  those  reported  in 
Yemen.  No  confirming  medical  or  physical 
evidence  was  obtained  by  the  team.  Samples 
of  "poison  gas  residue"  claimed  by  the 
H'Mong  to  have  been  collected  at  the  sites 
of  two  attacks  were  chemically  analyzed, 
but  results  have  been  inconclusive,  probably 
due  to  the  age  of  the  samples.  An  Interest- 
ing report  was  obtained  from  one  refugee. 
Several  hours  after  an  attack  on  his  village. 
In  September  1978.  Pathet  Lao  soldiers  wear- 


ing masks  entered  the  village,  rounded  up 
the  survivors  (15-20)  and  gave  them  injec- 
tions. The  next  day  the  survivors  were  car- 
ried to  a  hospital  in  another  village  ard 
were  given  additional  injections  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fifth  day  after  the  attack.  Five  of 
this  group  subsequently  died,  apparently 
from  the  injections.  This  report  suggests  an 
attempt  at  evaluating  the  results  of  chem- 
ical attacks  and  Indicates  that  some  experi- 
mental therapy  may  have  been  conducted. 

The  DIA  report  concludes  by  noting 
that  one  common  element  to  all  the  re- 
ports on  Soviet  or  Soviet  sponsored  use 
of  chemical  weapons  is  a  lack  of  capa- 
bility to  retaliate  by  the  other  side.  The 
same  can  be  said  about  the  current  UJS. 
capability  to  retaliate  to  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  Baltimore  Sun  re- 
ported on  Monday,  March  3,  that  there 
is  increasing  evidence  of  the  use  of  nerve 
gas  by  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan.  If 
these  reports  are  true,  Mr.  President, 
they  reflect  a  situation  which  demands 
the  attention  of  deterring  the  use  of  such 
weapons,  but  we  must  address  the  ques- 
tion of  preparing  ourselves  to  defend 
against  the  use  of  such  agents  in  a  bat- 
tlefield situation.  It  is  an  area  of  our 
defense  capability  that  is  not  very  com- 
forting to  discuss,  and  has  been  too  long 
neglected.  I  commend  the  Sun  article  to 
my  colleague's  attention  and  ask  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  Its  entirety 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
New  Reports  Suggest  Soviet  Use  or  Neste 
Oas 
(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 
Washington. — Government  sources  report 
several  new  instances  in  which  Soviet  troops 
are  beUeved  to  have  used  lethal  nerve  gas 
In  trying  to  put  down  rebellion  against  their 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

In  one  case,  according  to  reports  circulat- 
ing in  official  quarters,  60  to  100  Afghans 
are  believed  to  have  died  In  an  attack  in 
late  January  on  a  village  In  Badakhshan 
province  in  northeastern  Afghanistan. 

Another  10  to  20  are  reported  to  have  died 
in  February  attacks  in  Badakhshan  and 
neighboring  Takhar  province.  Other  In- 
stances are  recounted  in  the  official  reports, 
all  said  to  be  in  addition  to  the  cases  previ- 
ously cited  by  officials  in  January. 

At  that  time,  the  government  did  not  make 
official  accusations  against  the  Soviet  Union 
regarding  use  of  nerve  gas.  and  it  apparently 
still  is  unready  to  do  so. 

To  be  able  to  do  that,  officials  said,  the 
government  would  want  such  confirming  evi- 
dence as  laboratory  samples  of  the  nerve 
agent  or  an  autopsy  performed  on  a  victim. 
In  January,  the  State  Department  spokes- 
man, Hoddlng  Carter  III.  referred  to  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  chemical  warfare,  which  If 
true  would  be  "outrageous  and  inhumane 
acts  against  defenseless  peoples." 

In  private,  officials'  comments  were  less 
cautious,  leaving  no  doubt  they  were  con- 
vinced the  Soviet  Union  bad  employed  the 
deadly  nerve  gas. 

The  reports  circulating  in  official  quarters 
here  are  based  mainly  on  interrogation  of 
Afghan  refugees,  including  at  least  one  army 
officer.  Descriptions  of  victims'  symptoms — 
vomiting,  loss  of  motor  functions  and  quick 
death — ^flt  what  is  known  about  the  effects 
of  the  nerve  agent  Soman,  officials  said. 

Reports  also  accord  with  other  known  de- 
tails of  Soviet  actions  in  specific  places  at 
specific  times,  it  was  said.  The  incident  re- 
ported m  the  northeast  in  late  January,  for 
example,  occurred  at  a  time  when  rebels  had 
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PASSES  THE  BUCK 


•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  newspaper  headlines  all 
around  the  v  orld  have  confirmed  our 
worst  fears  aiout  the  Carter  adminls- 
tratlOTi's  lnde(  isive,  incompetent  foreign 
policy.  TTie  1  "resident  announced  that 
the  United  Slates  had  made  a  mistalce 
when  It  voted  Saturday  for  a  United  Na- 
tions resoluti  >n  censuring  Israel.  The 
vote  was  15  t|)  0,  and  for  the  first  time 


Israel's  strongest,  loyalist  ally,  the  United 
States,  neither  voted  to  support  our  best 
friend  in  the  Mideast  nor  abstained 
from  the  vote. 

Secretary  of  State  Vance  and  U.N.  Am- 
bassador McHenry  are  stepping  in  to  take 
the  rap  for  this  colossal  "mistake,"  but 
it  tells  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
aU  the  horror  stories  we  have  heard  about 
this  administration  are  true:  Its  slipshod 
methods;  its  contradictory,  vascillating 
policies;  its  indecision  and  flip-flopping 
on  vital  issues  and  goals;  its  inability  to 
settle  on  a  single,  cohesive  doctrine  for 
action.  This  characteristic  weakness  is 
summed  up  in  the  President's  latest,  in- 
credible blimder. 


NO     mistake:     carter     wants 


SCAPEGOAT 


Pro-Israel  groups  from  around  the 
country  immediately  began  denouncing 
the  President's  action  in  the  U.N.  vote, 
and  Mr.  Carter  quickly  began  looking  for 
a  scapegoat  among  his  subordinates. 

Knowing  this  administration  as  we  do, 
this  Senator  believes  the  vote  could 
have  been  the  result  of  crossed  signals. 
But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  idea  of  the  enormity  of  his 
decision  to  go  along  with  the  censure  of 
Israel.  His  policies  have  consistently 
tried  to  pressure  the  Begin  government 
into  imilateral  concessions  to  the  Arabs. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Carter  should  get  out  of  the 
White  House  a  little  more  often,  leave 
his  self-imposed,  sequestered  style  of 
campaigning,  and  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  the  U.N.  and  the  rest  of  the  real 
world. 

The  administration  now  claims  that 
the  instructions  on  the  vote  should  have 
been  to  abstain  if  the  U.N.  vote  included 
references  to  east  Jerusalem.  But  the 
U.N.  measure  consisted  of  several  points 
that  are  departures  from  past  American 
policy,  including  its  call  for  dismantling 
Israeli  settlements  on  the  West  Bank, 
the  reference  to  "Palestinian  territories." 
and  the  unprecedented  call  for  sanctions 
against  Israel.  This  vote  was  no  mistake, 
but  a  deliberate  attempt  to  bully  our 
ally. 

PRSDICTABLE    BACK1.ASH 

The  outlook  for  the  American  host- 
ages in  Tehran  is  gloomy,  and  before  it 
starts  to  sour  his  artificially  high  polls 
the  President  wanted  to  quickly  limit 
the  damage  to  himself  among  Jewish 
voters. 

The  Jewish  vote  will  be  very  important 
to  any  Democratic  candidate  in  the  com- 
ing primaries,  and  the  enormous,  but 
predictable  backlash  against  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  U.N.  vote  could  hurt  him 
badly.  As  the  Iranian  crisis  continues  to 
drag  on,  the  public  is  beginning  to  per- 
ceive how  badly  Carter's  failed  policies 
are:  Appeasing  the  militants,  lifting  the 
sanctions,  and  refusing  to  consider  mili- 
tary force  from  the  beginning.  The  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  has  not  even  seen  the 
hostages  yet,  let  alone  come  close  to  ar- 
ranging for  their  release.  Mr.  Carter  is 
looking  ahead,  for  once,  and  the  future 
is  not  bright.* 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  ADDRESSES 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  TAIWAN 

O  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
and   friend,    the   senior    Senator   from 


Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  that  his  statement  on 
the  Kaohsiung  incident  and  human 
rights  in  Taiwan  be  printed  in  today's 
Record.  I  share  the  concerns  expressed 
in  Senator  Kennedy's  thoughtful  state- 
ment which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
Recent  developments  in  Taiwan  indicate 
that  the  authorities  on  the  Island  have  dis- 
continued their  earlier  efforts  to  permit 
greater  freedom  of  expression.  I  had  been 
encouraged  by  attempts  over  the  past  year 
to  relax  the  strict  measures  adopted  14 
months  ago,  when  the  United  States  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Indeed,  by  mld- 
1979,  there  were  increasing  signs  of  political 
liberalization  in  Taiwan,  including  the 
establishment  of  Formosa  magazine,  which 
served  as  one  of  the  principal  outlets  for 
the  opposition  movement. 

As  Formosa  magazine  became  the  central 
forum  for  opposition  criticism  of  the  Kuo- 
mlntang  government,  its  popularity  steadily 
increased.  The  circulation  of  the  magazine 
grew  from  45.000  in  August  to  90,000  by 
November,  reflecting  the  widespread  desire 
among  Taiwanese  for  uncensored  political 
debate. 

Positive  developments  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  Political  discussion  and  de- 
bate in  Taiwan  had  become  more  open  and 
lively  than  at  any  time  in  the  recent  past. 
The  Government  itself  sponsored  two  na- 
tional development  seminars  permitting  de- 
bates on  normally  sensitive  subjects  which 
were  reported  in  the  press.  There  were  even 
some  signs  that  the  parliamentary  elections 
which  had  been  suspended  in  December 
1978  would  be  rescheduled  for  late  1979  or 
early  1980. 

However,  as  the  time  approached  for  the 
formal  termination  of  the  U.S.-Talwan  Mu- 
tual Defense  Pact,  these  favorable  trends 
abruptly  came  to  a  halt,  with  Formosa  maga- 
zine serving  as  the  primary  target  of  the  Gov- 
ernment crackdown.  In  November  and  early 
December,  vlgUante-style  groups — apparently 
condoned.  If  not  instigated,  by  Taiwan's  se- 
cret police — carried  out  violent  attacks  on 
the  office  of  Legislator  Huang  Hsln-chieh, 
publisher  of  Formosa  magazine,  and  on  the 
Kaohsiung  and  Plngtung  branch  offices  of  the 
magazine.  Later  the  Talchung  office  was  also 
attacked.  These  attacks  were  Ignored  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  no  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  those  responsible. 

In  late  November,  the  Formosa  magazine 
office  in  Kaohsiung  requested  permission  to 
sponsor  a  peaceful  outdoor  celebration  of  the 
3Ist  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Hiunan  Rights  on  December  10.  The  per- 
mission was  initially  denied;  nevertheless, 
the  publishers  of  the  magazine  decided  to 
proceed  with  their  plans  for  a  uon-vlolcnt 
ceremony.  On  December  9,  two  employees  of 
the  magazine  driving  sound-trucks  to  adver- 
tize the  next  day's  events  were  arrested  by 
local  police  and  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
the  Taiwan  Garrison  Command.  Before  their 
release  four-and-one-half  hours  later,  tbe 
two  were  severely  beaten,  requiring  later  hos- 
pitalization. The  security  authorities  eventu- 
ally granted  permission  for  a  rally  outside  the 
Formosa  magazine  office,  but  continued  to 
deny  permission  for  a  march. 

The  next  day,  several  thousand  people 
gathered  outside  the  Formosa  magazine  of- 
fice. Violence  ensued  as  police  and  the  mili- 
tary blocked  the  parade  route,  pushed  troop 
trucks  through  the  crowd,  and  finally  re- 
leased tear-gas  grenades.  The  fighting  con- 
tinued late  Into  the  night. 

While  little  physical  damage  appeared  to 
result  from  the  riot,  the  Government  later 
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announced  that  183  of  its  troops  had  been 
injured  by  "mob  violence."  It  is  reported  by 
on-the-scene  spectators  that  the  police  ap- 
peared to  exercise  considerable  restraint,  for 
none  of  the  demonstrators  is  reported  to  have 
been  seriously  injured.  The  authorities  also 
claimed  that  the  demonstrators  had  deliber- 
ately sought  a  confrontation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's security  forces.  In  response,  the 
opposition  leaders  argued  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  had  provoked  the  riot  in  the 
first  place  but  also  had  greatly  overstated  the 
level  of  violence  in  its  official  reports. 

Regardless  of  which  side  actually  bore  more 
of  the  responslbUity  for  the  original  Incident, 
what  is  important  is  that  we  recognize  the 
consequences  of  the  actions  that  followed. 
The  day  after  the  rally.  Government  riot 
troops  raided  and  destroyed  the  Kaohsiung 
branch  office  of  Formosa  magazine  and  the 
authorities  closed  down  the  other  nine 
branch  offices.  That  magazine  and  the  rela- 
tively moderate  political  Journal  The 
Eighties — published  by  Legislator  K'ang 
Nlng-hsiang,  who  did  not  attend  the  Human 
Rights  celebration — were  banned  from  fur- 
ther publication.  Then,  beginning  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  Taiwanese  security  forces  conducted 
a  mass  roundup  of  members  of  the  political 
opposition,  including  several  who  were  not 
even  present  at  the  Kaohsiung  march  and 
rally.  According  to  reliable  reports,  more 
than  100  persons  were  detained  and  53  con- 
tinue to  be  held  since  their  arrest  last 
December. 

In  retaliation,  Taiwan's  CCNAA  offices  in 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton have  been  attacked.  These  acts  cannot 
be  condoned,  and  the  attackers  should  be 
brought  to  Justice. 

In  Taiwan,  the  attacks  and  the  wholesale 
arrests  alone  would  be  cause  for  great  con- 
cern, but  I  am  even  more  disturbed  by  the 
reports  of  harsh  conditions  and  abuses,  in- 
cluding the  harassment  of  some  detainees' 
families.  F^^rthermore.  eight  of  the  dissidents, 
including  Legislative  Yuan  member  Huang 
Hsin-chleh,  have  now  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  sedition — which  carries  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  death — and  will  apparently 
be  standing  trial  before  a  military  tribunal 
very  soon.  These  events  do  not  augur  well  for 
the  future  of  the  democratic  movement  in 
Taiwan  and,  unless  altered,  they  are  bound 
to  affect  the  future  course  of  U.S. -Taiwanese 
relations. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  confirmed  re- 
ports that  on  February  28,  the  mother  and 
twin  7-year-old  daughters  of  one  of  the  In- 
dictees, Lin  Yl-hslung.  were  stabbed  to  death 
in  Mr.  Lin's  home  and  that  another  daughter 
was  severely  wounded.  The  murders  occurred 
90  minutes  after  Mr.  Lin's  mother  had  spoken 
with  someone  in  Japan  about  tbe  torture  Mr. 
Lin  had  allegedly  undergone  In  prison. 

Our  attention  In  foreign  policy  has  been 
focused  to  such  a  large  extent  on  the  recent 
events  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan  that  little 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  new  repressive 
actions  of  the  authorities  on  Taiwan.  None- 
theless, I  believe  It  is  not  too  late  for  the 
United  States  to  use  its  Influence  to  en- 
courage renewed  movement  toward  partici- 
patory democracy  in  Taiwan.  Premier  T.  S. 
Sun  has  stated  that  the  Kaohsiung  affair 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy in  Taiwan;  we  should  strongly  encour- 
age him  and  his  government  to  follow 
through  on  ttils  undertaking. 

We  must  recognize  that  with  the  leaders 
of  the  organized  democratic  movement  in 
prison,  there  Is  a  dani^er  that  the  peaceful 
roads  to  democracy  will  appear  to  be  closed, 
and  there  there  will  be  Increased  political 
confrontation  and  further  violence  on  the 
island.  That  is  a  situation  we  all  want  to 
avoid. 

In  the  present  case,  my  first  hope  was 
that  those  detained  In  connection  with  the 
Kaohsiung  Incident  would  be  released  or  be 
subject  to  minimal  penalties.  Since  this  did 


not  come  about.  It  is  Important  that  the  de- 
fendants receive  prompt  and  fair  trials  in 
open  civilian  courts  with  the  counsel  of  their 
choice  and  that  their  sentences  be  com- 
mensurate with  any  crimes  they  may  have 
committed.  Prosecution  recommendations  for 
leniency  are  a  positive,  if  limited,  first  step. 
Carrying  out  the  other  steps  would  be  a  wel- 
come indication  of  progress  on  the  part  of 
the   Taiwanese   Government. 

In  the  longer  term,  we  must  also  encourage 
the  leaders  of  Taiwan  originating  from  the 
mainland  to  share  a  much  greater  degree  of 
political  power  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Island.  While  there  have  been  com- 
mendable Increases  in  the  proportion  of  na- 
tive-born Taiwanese  serving  in  the  provincial 
governments,  the  mainland  Chinese  retain 
virtually  full  control  at  the  national  level. 
A  more  broadly-based  government  in  Tai- 
wan, and  an  end  to  the  more  than  30  years  of 
martial  law,  will  best  assiu-e  the  future  sta- 
bility and  security  of  the  island. 

In  the  past.  I  have  supported  the  sale  of 
defensive  weapons  to  Taiwan.  A  year  ago,  I 
joined  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  28  of  our  colleagues  In 
offering  a  Joint  resolution  that  provided  for 
the  continued  sale  of  defensive  arms  to  Tai- 
wan and  expressed  our  deep  concern  for 
the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple on  Taiwan.  The  substance  of  this  reso- 
lution was  later  Incorporated  into  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act  of  1979. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  arms  sales 
should  be  construed  as  approval  of  the  re- 
cent repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  offi- 
cials In  Taipei.  It  is  clear  that  violations  of 
human  rights  will  only  hamper  our  efforts 
to  maintain  as  close  a  relationship  as  we 
have  had  with  Taiwan.  Under  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken to  preserve  and  enhance  "the  human 
rights  of  all  the  people  on  Taiwan."  and 
this  obligation  should  be  fulfilled. 

Taiwan  has  made  enormous  progress  In 
its  economic  development,  with  an  economy 
that  now  ranks  among  the  fastest-growing 
in  the  world.  I  Join  with  those  in  Taiwan— 
both  within  and  outside  the  Government 
and  the  Kuomintang — who  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  political  advances  to  match 
those  made  In  the  economic  sector.  While 
there  are  differences  over  the  exact  nature 
and  pace  of  these  advances,  there  Is  a  broad 
consensus  on  the  direction.  We  are  now  at  a 
turning  point:  the  authorities  in  Taiwan,  by 
their  conduct  of  the  Kaohsiung  trials  and 
by  their  handling  of  forthcoming  elections, 
have  the  opportunity  either  to  continue  the 
new  wave  of  repression  or  to  resume  their 
cirller  program  of  political  liberalization. 
The  final  decisions  that  are  made  In  this  re- 
gard will  go  far  In  determining  both  the  fu- 
ture stability  of  Taiwan  and  the  prospects 
for  continued  close  U.S.-Talwan  relations.* 


A  NEW  HEALTH  PLAN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  have  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Saturday, 
March  1,  1980,  titled  "New  Health  Plan 
Claimed  To  Do  More  and  Cost  Lpss"  by 
Spencer  Rich,  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  describes  the  work  by  Alain 
Enthoven  and  others  which  has  ap- 
peared in  a  new  book  called  "New  Direc- 
tions in  Public  Health  Care,"  published 
by  the  Institute  in  Contemporary  Stud- 
ies, and  edited  by  Cotton  Lindsay  of 
UCLA. 

The  article  points  out  the  benefits 
which  would  be  expected  from  adding 
competition  to  the  health  care  system. 

These  ideas  have  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Health  Incentives  Reform  Act  of 


1979,  S.  1968,  which  is  sponsored  by  my- 
self and  cosponsored  by  Senators  John 
Heinz  and  David  Boren. 

Chairman  Talmadge  of  the  Finance 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Health  has 
b2en  kind  enough  to  arran-re  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  the  ideas  behind  it,  to  be 
held  on  March  18  and  19. 1  wiU  look  for- 
ward to  full  public  discussion  of  our 
approach  at  this  time. 

I  recommend  the  following  article  by 
Spencer  Rich  for  my  colleagues  as  a  lucid 
discussion  of  some  elements  of  the  com- 
petition in  health  care  proposals. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

New  Health  Plan  Claimed  To  Do 
More  and  Cost  Less 

A  panel  of  experts  says  a  new  national 
health  plan,  based  on  marketplace  competi- 
tion and  designed  by  Stanford  University 
expert  Alain  Enthoven.  would  cost  less  and 
serve  the  public  better  than  the  comprehen- 
sive plans  proposed  by  President  Carter  and 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.). 

The  panel,  which  included  Enthoven,  a 
former  Pentagon  "whiz  kid,"  sets  out  its  con- 
clusions In  a  book  called  "New  Directions  in 
Public  Health  Care."  published  by  the  non- 
profit Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies,  a 
San  Francisco  think  tank. 

UCLA  professor  Cotton  Lindsay,  who  wrote 
part  of  the  book  and  edited  it.  said  studies 
of  national  health  Insurance  In  Canada  and 
Britain  and  of  some  government  programs  in 
the  United  States  indicate  that  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  here  would  mean 
"truly  staggering"  cost  escalation,  waste  and 
increasing  government  control. 

He  said  there  Is  little  evidence  that  people 
in  Canada  and  Britain  are  In  better  health 
as  a  result  of  national  programs  than  If  al- 
ternative health  systems  were  In  effect — but 
the  cost  Is  greater  and  controls  and  watting 
lines  for  treatment,  far  greater. 

Enthoven  said  a  major  reason  for  cost -es- 
calation here  Is  that  health-Insurance 
plans — usually  obtained  through  an  em- 
ployer— don't  foster  competition  between 
hospitals  or  doctors  to  hold  costs  down,  and 
iisually  the  employee  hasn't  any  choice  of 
plans. 

He  proposed  giving  everyone  in  the  coun- 
try a  basic  government  payment,  in  the 
form  of  a  refundable  tax  credit,  to  buy 
health  insurance.  Employers  would  be  re- 
quired to  offer  employees  a  choice  of  several 
plans,  all  meeting  at  least  minimum  bene- 
fit standards  set  by  the  government. 

Recipients  would  tend  to  use  their  gov- 
ernment payments  to  buy  the  plan  that  of- 
fered the  most  for  the  least  money.  The 
plans  would  thus  have  to  compete  against 
cne  another  in  efficiency. 

In  the  case  of  a  group  health  association 
(HMO),  its  own  doctors  and  hospitals  and 
administrators  would  be  able  to  control  coste. 
fees  and  purchases  directly  In  order  to  hold 
c:sts  down. 

In  the  case  of  a  plan  In  which  you  choose 
your  own  doctor  and  the  Insurance  com- 
pany pays  part  of  his  fees.  Enthoven  said, 
the  companies  would  be  Impelled  by  the 
competition  to  pressure  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals to  hold  costs  down — or  even  sign  them 
up  to  work  at  fixed  fees. 

The  key  to  the  whole  scheme.  Enthoven 
said.  Is  giving  each  person  a  range  of  plans, 
so  that  he  can  choose  the  one  that  offers 
the  most  value.  This  would  foster  cost-com- 
petition. Universal  coverage  would  be 
achieved  by  making  everyone  eligible  for 
the  tax  credit. 

In  addition  to  paying  a  large  part  of  the 
initial  costs  of  an  illness,  the  basic  plan 
would  protect  the  insured  against  added 
"catastrophic"  costs  exceeding  perhaps  »1.- 
000  a  year.  (The  poor  would  get  extra  subsi- 
dies to  cover  this  »l,000.) 
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He    gave 
government 
ployer   would 
costs  perhaps 
tains    only 
Plan  B,  with 
costing  $120: 
The  worker 
value  for  him 

Enthoven 
working  In 
locales.  Rep. 
of  the  House 
has  Introduce! . 
but  President 
he  drew  up 
posals.9 


Illustration:    Suppose    the 
credit  is  $60  a  month.  An  em- 
offer  workers   Plan   A,   which 
$100   In  premiums  and  con- 
basic    protection    package; 
somewhat  richer  benefits  but 
Plan  C.  even  richer  but  $126. 
w  >uld  decide  which  Is  the  best 


Slid 
Or(  gon 

/I 


plans  like  this  are  already 

Hawaii  and  several  other 

UUman  (D-Ore.),  chairman 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

a  version  of  it  in  Congress, 

Carter  opted  against  it  when 

qls  own  national  health  pro- 
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MILTON 
HONORED 


A.     WOLF 


Mr.  President,  I  csill  the 

to  a  distinct  honor  re- 

on    a    distinguished 

TJ.S.  Ambassador  to  Aus- 

Wolf. 

in  Vienna,  Austria's 

Rudolf    Kirchschlaeger, 

Wolf  that  nation's 

the  "Great  Gold  Medal  of 

"  for  outstanding  serv- 


pleasure  in  informing  the 

honor  for  my  friend  and 

Milt  Wolf,  who  shortly 

to  private  life.  I  ask 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

award  be  printed  in  the 


Feb  nary 
su  ;cessf  ul 


"G  reat 
for 
Ac  bassador 


Decoration  Awarded  Am- 
MiLTON  A.  Wolf 

27. — A    most    distln- 
contribution  toward 
of  Austro-American  relations 
i  .merican  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
WoU,  that  nation's  highest 
Gold   Medal   of  Honor 
outstanding   services    was 
Wolf  today  by  Aus- 
Dr,  Rudolph  Kirchschlaeger, 
(^nducted  in  the  presidential 
famed  Hofburg  Palace.  This 
.  Austria's  Medal  of  Honor, 
upon  those  very  select  few 
o  the  State  are  considered 
more  than  two  and  a  half 
Wolf  has  used  his  domes- 
business  and  academic 
the  American  people  in 
with  government,  business 
leaders.  The  success- 
(fbiese  relationships  was  rec- 
Kirchschlaeger  in  mak- 
The  high  honor  conferred 
r  Wolf  is  a  signal  event,  be- 
before  been  awarded  to 
1  irhlle  still  serving  in  Austria, 
leader,  and  well  known 
in    community    and 
In  his  home  city  of  Cleve- 
Wolf  will  be  return- 
He  is  anxious  to  re-Joln 
look  after  his  personal  al- 
ls also  planning  to 
circles  and  to  work  ac- 


Amb  issador 

ire. 


Ambi  ssador 


campaign  for  President  Car- 


NURSES 
DURENfeERGER. 


Mr.  President, 

the  article  entitled  "Why 

Ha/e    Enough    Nurses"    be 

I  xcoRD.  It  appeared  in  the 


Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  March  2, 
1980. 

The  article  describes  in  vivid  terms  the 
various  forces  which  have  kept  our  hos- 
pitals under-supplied  with  nursing  staff. 
The  problems  are  not  simply  those  of 
inadequate  niunbers  of  nurses  being 
trained,  but  are  a  complex  mix  of  socio- 
logic,  personal,  and  psychological  rea- 
sons. 

I  recommend  this  interesting  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Why  We  Don't  Have  Enough  Nurses 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Slgrid  Eriksson,  a  nurse  for  20  years,  had 
the  healthiest  of  reactions  when  she  glanced 
down  to  check  her  notebook.  "Nine  probable 
hires."  she  said  happily.  "That's  really  pretty 
good.  If  we  get  only  two  hires,  we've  covered 
expenses." 

That  was  odd  talk  for  a  nurse,  except  that 
Eriksson's  elation  came  not  as  she  worked  in 
a  hospital  but  as  she  was  winding  up  her 
three  days  at  a  recent  employment  conven- 
tion in  a  Washington  hotel.  She  was  one  ol 
two  nurse  recruiters  at  the  booth  (rented 
for  $340)  of  National  Medical  E:nterprises.  a 
Los  Angeles  firm  that  owns  and  manages 
some  40  hospitals  in  six  states. 

More  than  60  other  nurse  recruiters  had 
come  to  this  Job  fair,  all  representing  either 
hospitals  or  health  care  companies  that  are 
alarmed  about — and  aggressively  taking  ac- 
tion against — the  chronic  and  often  acute 
shortage  of  nurses. 

The  competition  to  find  nurses  is  so  In- 
tense that  Nursing  Job  Pair,  a  Boston  com- 
pany, had  scheduled  employment  conven- 
tions in  seven  major  cities  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1980.  Each  was  booked  to  capacity 
by  recruiters  hard  on  the  hunt  for  nurses. 

Or  at  least  nurses  who  want  to  work  as 
nurses.  Of  the  country's  1.4  million  nurses, 
according  to  the  American  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, some  420.000  are  inactive.  A  survey  com- 
missioned by  HEW  projected  that  in  1982  a 
need  will  exist  for  between  1.2  and  1.6  mil- 
lion working  nurses. 

Geographically,  some  areas  are  more  criti- 
cal than  others.  Illinois  has  106  hospitals 
that  have  1,800  openings  for  nurses.  The  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  reports  that  Ari- 
zona cannot  fill  21  percent  of  its  budgeted 
nursing  slots.  In  western  Tennessee.  It  is  33 
percent,  in  Tbxas  14  percent  and  California 
17  percent. 

But  behind  the  blacks  and  whites  of  the 
numbers  game  lie  a  number  of  grays  that 
defy  easy  analysis  but  which  suggest  that 
the  profession  is  currently  bedeviled  both  by 
the  demands  of  its  own  members  from  within 
and  economic  and  social  pressures  from  with- 
out. Some  believe  that  nursing  needs  only 
an  aspirin;  others  call  for  major  surgery. 

As  members  of  a  humanistic  profession, 
nurses  work  within  a  natural  tension;  they 
are  called  on  as  a  group  to  uphold  altruistic 
values  while  individually  each  nurse  is  sub- 
jected to  authoritarian  and  economic  struc- 
tures that  can  have  little  concern,  much  less 
reward,  for  Intangibles  like  kindness  and 
caring. 

Nursing  isn't  a  Job;  It's  a  vocation.  It  Is 
98  percent  female  but  it  is  accountable  to 
professionals — doctors  and  hospital  adminis- 
trators— who  are  mostly  male.  Worksite  pres- 
sures can  force  the  nurse  who  began  as  an 
idealist  to  bum  out  and  become  a  mere  func- 
tionary, ever  cautious  lest  she  turn  up  as  the 
object  of  Incident  reports  or  patient  gripes. 

These  phUosophlcal  probings  are  far  from 
the  concerns  of  the  nurse  recruiters.  Round- 
ing up  the  workers  Is  their  mandate. 

Imagination  helps.  A  hospital  In  Des 
Moines,  having  trouble  getting  nurses  to 
work  the  11  p.m.-7  ajn.  shift,  offered  the  use 


of  a  new  car  as  part  of  the  deal  for  a  <me- 
year  contract  to  work  nights. 

In  a  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  hospital  the  prob- 
lem is  not  the  night  shift  blues  but  the  day- 
time gripes:  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center  has 
Installed  what  it  calls  "the  Job  line"  by  which 
nurses  can  phone  in  their  complaints  anon- 
ymously. 

In  a  Minneapolis  hospital,  a  bounty  of  $500 
is  paid  any  employees  who  brings  in  a  reg- 
istered nurse  for  full-time  emplojrment. 
Other  hospitals  around  the  country  pay 
$1,000. 

In  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  the  Desert  Hos- 
pital has  300  nurses  on  its  current  staff.  But 
with  a  planned  expansion  from  225  beds  to 
361  beds,  about  30  more  nurses  are  needed. 
"In  order  to  Insure  the  health  and  happiness 
of  its  nurses,"  the  hospital  said  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Nursing  Job  News,  "an  Employe 
Assistance  Program  has  been  created."  It 
"provides  counseling  services  for  staff  mem- 
bers who  may  be  experiencing  personal  prob- 
lems, such  as  financial  difficulties,  marital 
discord,  alcoholism  or  substance  abuse." 

Even  with  new  cars.  Job  lines  and  perks, 
one  fact  remains:  Nursing  is  hard  work,  often 
wearying  and  usually  poorly  paid.  The  aver- 
age national  salary  for  full-time  working 
nurses  is  $6.78  an  hour,  which  in  many  areas 
Is  about  the  same  wages  as  supermarket 
checkout  clerks.  Women  dockworkers.  un- 
loading crates  of  bananas  on  the  New  York 
waterfront,  earn  $10.40  an  hour. 

Although  only  some  15  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's nurses  are  unionized,  RN  magazines  re- 
ported last  month  that  "full-time"  general 
duty  nurses  who  are  covered  by  APL-CIO, 
Teamsters,  state  and  federal  employes  union 
or  other  nonprofessional  association  contracts 
earn,  on  average,  nearly  20  percent  more  than 
the  mean  for  all  full-time  general  duty 
nurses."  Nurses  working  in  private,  for-profit 
hospitals  receive  salaries  2  percent  below  the 
mean. 

A  generation  ago.  nurses  were  thinking 
less  about  their  low  pay.  The  career  alterna- 
tives were  few.  "For  many  young  women." 
says  Charlene  Dean  of  the  nurse  recruitment 
office  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, "it  was  pretty  much  a  choice  of  one 
of  the  big  three:  nurse,  teacher  or  secretary. 
But  now  it's  changed.  Just  look  at  affirmative 
action.  Women  can  get  preferential  treat- 
ment for  mid-management  positions  in  any 
number  of  industries  that  were  once  closed 
to  them.  And  they  start  off  with  better  sala- 
ries than  a  lot  of  nurses  are  making  after 
10  years  in  the  hospital.' 

At  the  same  time  that  nurses  are  making 
only  the  faintest  progress  financially — while 
tolling  next  to  physicians  whose  average  in- 
come is  $65,000 — it  appears  also  that  they 
are  working  harder.  Constance  Holleran,  a 
nurse  and  a  lobbyist  for  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Association,  believes  that  "the  demand 
on  nurses  has  increased  because  of  the 
changing  nature  of  health  care.  People  are 
in  and  out  of  the  hospital  so  much  faster 
today  that  the  patients,  while  in  the  hos- 
pital, require  more  intensive  nursing  care. 
In  the  past,  where  one  nurse  might  have  had 
eight  to  10  patients,  she  now  has  two  or 
three — but  who  are  very  sick.  Thus,  through- 
out the  hospital,  you  have  the  same  number 
of  patients  but  they  are  sicker.  And  the 
nurse  must  work  harder." 

As  members  of  one  of  the  traditional 
"women's  professions."  nurses  are  finding 
that  suddenly  both  the  definition  and  Image 
of  their  work   is  changing. 

The  ttirf  problem  Is  the  most  obvious.  The 
nurse  of  1980  has  moved  Into  diagnostic, 
treatment  and  prescribing  territories  that 
were  far  off  limits  to  the  nurse  of  only  1960. 
She  has  also  left  behind,  or  is  proudly  walk- 
ing around,  much  of  the  menial. 

Susan  Sparks  Le  Due,  in  an  aptly  titled 
article,     "We've     Been     Put     Down     Long 
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Enough  I"  In  a  recent  Issue  of  RN  magazine, 
described  an  incident  in  a  pediatric  unit:  "A 
doctor  walked  rapidly  up  to  the  nurses'  sta- 
tion and  proclaimed  that  a  boy  on  the  imlt 
'needed  a  nurse.'  The  nurse  dropped  what 
she  was  doing  and  went  to  the  youngster, 
only  to  discover  that  what  he  needed  was  a 
diaper  change." 

State  legUlatures  cannot  protect  nurses 
against  their  being  treated  as  cleanup  crews 
by  doctors,  but  medical  practice  laws  have 
been  changed  in  nearly  40  states  in  the  past 
10  years  in  ways  that  give  expanded  medical 
authority  and  responsibility  to  nurses. 

What  the  legislatures  don't  give,  many 
nurses  are  ready  to  take  for  themselves. 
Nurses  of  20  or  30  years'  experience  tell  of 
the  days  when  they  were  seen  as  whitened 
aiigels  fluttering  at  the  feet  of  doctors  play- 
ing God.  If  the  dlety  entered  the  room,  a 
nurse  would  Instinctively  rise  and  offer  her 
chair.  Today  nurses  not  only  stay  put 
but  they  might  be  sitting  there  thinking 
about  the  best  approach  to  take  when  they 
next  witness  a  doctor  giving  Incorrect  or 
unethical  medical  treatment. 

Occasionally,  a  nurse  comes  along  who  can 
take  no  more  of  the  structure  but  who  still 
loves  her  vocation,  and  refuses  to  leave  it. 
Since  1971,  Lucille  Klnleln  has  seen  1,700 
patients  in  her  Hyattsville,  Md.,  office.  She 
practices  nursing,  not  medicine.  "Orga- 
nized nursing  and  most  nurses,"  she  argues, 
"have  chosen  to  remain  under  the  mantle  of 
medicine,  with  three  results:  One,  achieve- 
ment of  professional  status  in  the  field  is 
impossible.  Two,  the  professionally  oriented 
nurse  cannot  find  fxilfillment.  Three,  the  pub- 
lic is  deprived  of  a  much  needed  and  different 
kind  of  care." 

In  "Nurse,"  a  best-seller  about  a  blg-clty 
general  hospital,  Peggy  Anderson  summarizes 
what  Is  happening:  "Many  nurses  want  to 
bring  their  own  intelligence  to  the  Job  and 
are  becoming  aggressive  about  doing  so.  A 
lot  of  our  time  is  still  spent  carrying  out 
orders  written  by  doctors.  But  more  and  more 
often  nurses  are  questioning  those  orders. 
Questioning  is  considered  good  nursing  judg- 
ment. So  Is  making  suggestions  to  doctors 
about  things  that  might  help  patients.  So 
is  refusing  to  carry  out  an  order  you  disagree 
with,  so  long  as  you  do  it  according  to  estab- 
lished procedures.  I  think  a  nurse  must  make 
decisions  that  affect  what  she's  doing.  If  she's 
a  robot,  she's  nothing." 

Superficially,  this  thinking  appears  to  be 
the  early  restlveness  that  will  soon  erupt  into 
a  rebellion  against  the  doctors.  In  reality. 
It  Is  an  overdue  move  toward  professional 
Independence  that  separates  medical  diag- 
nosis and  care  from  nursing  diagnosis  and 
care,  the  two  intended  to  create  harmony,  not 
opposition. 

This  isn't  mere  theory.  It  Is  working  in 
routine  ways.  A  Washington-area  physician, 
who  has  a  high-volume  office  practice  and 
employs  eight  full-time  nurses,  says  that 
"90  percent  of  what  I  know  and  what  I  can 
do  my  nurses  know  and  can  do  also.  I 
have  trained  them  in  patient  education, 
which  is  the  key  to  sound  medical  prac- 
tice. Even  if  I  spend  only  five  minutes  with 
a  patient  in  my  office,  my  nurse  can  spend 
up  to  an  hour  afterwards.  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice that  no  patient  leaves  mv  office  without 
a  chance  to  know  as  much  about  their  dis- 
ease as  they  desire.  If  they  are  still  unhappy, 
I  schedule  them  to  come  back  early  In  the 
morning  when  I  will  give  them  all  the  time 
thev  want.  The  nurse  that  runs  my  office 
knows  more  about  the  mechanics  of  the 
specialty  than  most  of  the  physicians  in  orac- 
tice.  Remember,  she  works  with  these  prob- 
lems every  day  and  is  experienced  in  both 
the  side  effects  and  benefits  of  the  medica- 
tions used." 

However  much  this  doctor's  enlighten- 
ment creates   an   Independent  professional 


function  for  nurses,  the  handmaiden  Image 
still  persists  throughout  all  of  medicine.  A 
survey  by  RN  magazine  noted  that  "three 
out  of  four  doctors  regard  nurses  as  their 
assistants — and  nothing  more."  The  editors 
concluded  that  for  nurses  who  care  about 
"professional  Identity,  this  has  got  to  be  a 
fairly  depressing  statistic." 

Another  downer  in  the  survey  Is  that 
"more  than  78  percent  of  the  MDs  believe 
nurses  already  have  enough  say  In  patient 
care,  and  close  to  another  10  percent  feel 
they  have  too  much  authority  already." 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  moves  for  in- 
dependence is  In  the  growth  of  supplemen- 
tal personnel  services.  These  are  independent 
firms  that  allow  nurses  to  choose  if.  when 
and  where  they  work.  The  hospitals  pay  the 
firms  and  the  latter  pay  the  nurses. 

Hospital  administrators  grumble  about  the 
supplemental,  as  do  others  In  organiza- 
tional settings.  "These  days,"  said  one  direc- 
tor of  nursing  at  a  local  hospital,  "every- 
one wants  to  work  days,  Monday  through 
Friday.  I  have  no  shortage  of  nurses  for 
those  shifts.  I  run  low  In  filling  up  nights, 
weekends  and  holidays." 

Shift  rotations  may  be  health  hazards  in 
themselves.  A  30-month  study  sponsored 
by  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  found  that  rotation  "im- 
pooes  excessive  physical  and  psychological 
costs  on  shift  workers." 

In  Washington,  lobbying  groups  like  the 
American  Nursing  Association  have  their  own 
struggles.  In  late  1978.  President  Carter 
pocket-vetoed  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  a  de- 
cision that  meant  a  severe  cutback  in  grants, 
loans  and  training  eld  programs.  The  ad- 
ministration argued  that  two  decades'  worth 
of  federal  aid  had  already  gone  to  nursing 
schools  and  that  the  problem  now  was  less 
in  the  shortage  of  nurses  than  in  their  re- 
tention. 

Henry  A.  Foley,  head  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources Administration,  says  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  "we  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
production  (of  nurses].  We  are  Just  not 
holding  them  in  the  hospital  setting  once 
they  are  produced."  Three  problems  still  re- 
main, Foley  argues:  low  wages.  Inadequate 
training  and  sagging  morale. 

Budget  fights  are  popular  in  Washington 
because  an  illusion  of  simplicity  is  created. 
Regarding  nurses,  both  sides  are  right.  Sen. 
Richard  Schweiker  (R-Pa.)  had  the  facts 
with  him  when  he  told  Foley  during  recent 
hearings  that  nurses  laugh  at  the  adminis- 
tration's health  policy  In  nursing.  "There 
isn't  a  hospital  I  go  to  that  doesn't  laugh  at 
it  and  wonder  what's  wrong."  And  Foley  is 
on  firm  ground  when  he  says  that  "There's 
no  evidence  that  if  we  keep  producing  nurses 
In  the  old  way  that  they  will  stay  In  the 
profession.  We  have  to  be  concerned  about 
sitting  down  with  nurses  and  hospitals  and 
figuring  out — together — ways  to  provide  in- 
centives for  nurses  to  stay  in  the  workforce." 
The  traditional  out  for  this  Impasse  is  to 
summon  a  commission  for  "a  study."  That's 
what  Congress  did,  with  the  interim  findings 
due  next  fall.  Or  winter.  Or  spring. 

UntU  a  coming  together  of  all  interests 
occurs,  nursing  is  likely  to  be  trammeled  by 
one  "no"  after  another:  no  to  legislation 
for  training  funds,  no  to  wage  Increases  that 
might  keep  nurses  from  leaving  to  become 
real  estate  brokers,  no  to  younger  nurses  ask- 
ing for  professional  Independence,  no  to 
union  organizing,  no  to  the  movement  that 
wants  to  shed  the  image  of  nurses  as  women 
who  couldn't  make  it  through  college. 

Into  this  vacuum  of  negativism,  a  few 
yeses  are  needed.  Despite  their  being  the 
largest  part  of  the  health  care  industry, 
nurses  are  probably  the  least  difficult  group 
to  deal  with.  Large  numbers  of  them  are 
Idealists. 

Without  some  Immediate  and  strong  at- 
tention from  outside  the  profession — ^from 


physicians,  administrators,  politicians  and 
bureaucrats — nurses  are  likely  to  be  forced 
more  and  more  to  treat  their  ailing  craft 
ratner  than  the  aUing  patient.* 


THE  CIA 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  it  was  my  privilege  to  host  a 
meeting  in  Indianapolis  with  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner,  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  whose  visit  to  Indiana  was 
also  sponsored  by  14  veterans  groups  and 
miUtary  organizations.  At  that  time, 
Admiral  Turner  delievered  an  address  to 
about  350  people  who  had  braved  the  re- 
sults of  a  winter  storm  the  night  before 
to  join  us  at  the  Airport  Sheraton.  I 
know  those  who  were  on  hand  were 
vitally  concerned  about  this  Nation's 
ability  to  have  the  best  intelligence  in 
the  world.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  it  hsis  been  a 
unique  challenge  to  work  toward  this  end 
and  it  was  extremely  rewarding  to 
realize  the  depth  of  concern  about  this 
vital  aspect  of  our  national  security  in- 
dicated by  those  I  represent.  The  In- 
diana groups  who  Joined  in  sponsorship 
of  the  event  were  as  follows: 

American  Legion. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

AMVETS. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Navy  League  of  Indiana. 

Marine  Corps  League  of  Indians. 

The  National  Guard  Association  of  In- 
diana. 

Navy  Club  of  the  XJ.S.A. 

Reserve  Officers  Association. 

The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Air  Force  Association  of  Indiana. 

The  Service  Club  of  Indianapolis. 

Civil  Defense  Council  of  Indiana. 

In  addition,  I  also  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  Mr.  Lewis  Lundberg,  president  of 
the  Navy  League,  and  Mrs.  Arlene  Hicks 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Indiana  Aux- 
iliary of  the  American  Legion  for  their 
formal  participation  in  the  program. 

Because  so  many  of  those  attending 
Admiral  Turner's  speech  were  interested 
in  receiving  a  copy  of  his  remarks,  I  also 
at  this  point  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow  : 

AOMIKAI,    StANSFIEIJ)    TURNER'S    ADDRESS    TO 

Indianapolis  Veteran  Groups 
Thank  you  Senator  Bayh.  Thank  you  all 
for  being  here  on  this  glorious,  sunny.  Indi- 
ana afternoon.  As  a  fellow  mldwestemer,  I 
always  enjoy  coming  back  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  who  live  smd  work  in  Washing- 
ton sometimes  begin  to  believe  that  every- 
thing written  on  the  Eastern  shore  is  true, 
and  representative  of  the  opinion  In  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  fact.  It  frequently  is  not. 
Consequently,  it  Is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  me  to  have  this  chance  to  be  with  you 
and  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  trends  In 
intelligence  activities  today.  Then  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions  and, 
hopefully,  hear  your  Ideas,  suggestions  and 
other  thoughts  about  what  we  are  doing  or 
should  be  doing. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  institution  of 
American  intelligence,  particularly  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  has  undergone 
more  public  scrutiny  than  any  Intelligence 
organization  In  history.  That  It  has  survived 
so  well  this  fundamental  shake-up  and  over- 
all public  review  Is  a  tribute  to  the  high 
quality  men  and  women  who  constitute  that 
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Is  also  to  the  great  credit  of 
Btrcb  Bayh,  that  the 
sucb  a  constructive  and 
bringing  the  American  Intel- 
back    into    balance.    Senator 
the  Senate  Select  Committee 
In    the   95th   Congress   and 
Congress,  he  Is  that  Com- 
He  is  a  strong  and  en- 
one  on  whom  I  can  depend 
homework,  to  ask  piercing 
I  Iways  to  support  what  Is  best 
secvirity.  I  will  say  more  a 
the  role  of  the  Senator's 
how  important  it  is  to  us. 
I  ack   to   the   Issue   of   public 
fundamental  problem  that 
have  created.  The  prob- 
e^acerbating  the  already  diffl- 
secrets  in  the  atmosphere 
Inquiry  which  exists  today, 
should  be  the  most  secre- 
tl4n   in   our   government.   The 
been  opened  to  the  public 
It  has.  has  been  traumatic 
intelligence.   It  has   damaged 
ty  plcal  intelligence  officer,  for 
1  hat  he  is  performing  a  diffi- 
task  which  often  re- 
on  his  part  and  on  the 
When  he  sees  what  he 
conscience  exposed,  increasing 
take,  and  Is  criticized  in 
he  can  reasonably  feel  that 
understands  nor  appre- 
he  is  making.  That  is  a 
I  can  assure  you  that  the 
prbfessionals    this    country    is 
h  kve  are  totally  dedicated  to 
c  juntry. 

also  makes  our  Job  much 
'  Phen  adequate  secrecy  can- 
foreigners  who  spy  on 
the  Intelligence  services  of 
which  complement  ours 
i/illlng  to  do  so.  I  need  not 
auddence  of  individuals, 
themselves  to  the  patri- 
aur  country,  that  we  simply 
collect  good  information 
;olng  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
States  is  to  have  a  sound 
policy. 
live  In  Is  not  the  ideal  world 
like.  More  societies  than  not 
totalitarian.   Not   all   coun- 
to  tell  us  what  they  plan 
of  doing  it,  even  If  what 
a^ect  United  States  Interests 
for    Instance,    at   the   the 
in  Iran;  at  the  Soviet  in- 
Events  all  around  the 
1  bat,  while  we  have  always 
today  we  need  it 
1  efore. 

ago,   when   the  Central 
was  founded,   we  were 
military    power    In    the 
independent   economically 
most,  of  the  free  nations 
their  political  cues  from 
is  today's  world.  We  are 
Interdependent    economic 
dominate  the  world's  po- 
S^all    nations   and   large   are 
lent.  We  are  much  clos- 
pat-ity.  In  these  circumstances. 
1  nowing  what  is  going  on  in 
world  is  much  more  Impor- 
was  In  the  days  of  our 
and  military  superiority, 
to  have  good  intelligence, 
able  to  keep  national  se- 
ao  we  resolve  the  contradlc- 
need  for  secrecy  and  the 
ecrecy  In  a  democratic  so- 
lan   lead    to    unidentifiable 
»ny  type  can  be  abused,  but 
has  a  particular  poten- 
then  can  we  provide  our 
Intelligence  and  at  the 
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same  time  insure  against  abuse?  On  the  one 
hand,  we  could  underreact.  We  could  simply 
assume  tbat  the  relatively  limited  number 
of  abuses  of  the  past  will  not  be  repeated 
because  different  people  are  in  government 
and  because  we  are  more  conscious  of  the 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  over- 
react and  apply  such  stringent  controls  on 
the  intelligence  process  that  we  would  hand- 
cuff ourselves  out  of  business.  Either  course 
would  be  shortsighted. 

We  need  to  achieve  a  balance.  The  best 
way  to  achieve  tbat  balance  is  through  a 
system  of  accountability.  Accountability  to 
the  Legislative  Branch  of  our  Government, 
accountability  to  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
even  accountability  directly  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  We  have  foxuid  that  we  can  do 
this,  and  that  we  can  do  it  in  ways  that  will 
not  diminish  our  necessary  capabilities. 

Let  me  first  describe  how  we  now  account 
to  you,  the  American  public,  directly.  In 
the  past,  very  little  of  what  we  did  was  ever 
made  known  to  the  public.  So,  public  ac- 
countability was  impossible.  That  is  no  long- 
er the  case.  The  public  investigations,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  persever- 
ance of  the  American  press  have  all  made 
American  intelligence  much  more  accessible 
to  the  public.  In  addition,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  we  have  carried  out  a  deliberate 
policy  of  being  more  open.  We  publish  more, 
share  more  of  the  studies  and  estimates  tbat 
we  do  whenever  that  can  be  done  in  unclass- 
ified form  and  without  Jeopardizing  secu- 
rity. My  presence  here  with  you  today,  some- 
thing tbat  might  not  have  been  possible 
four  or  five  years  ago,  is  another  earnest  of 
our  desire  to  keep  the  public  as  well  as  in- 
formed as  we  can. 

But  because  we  cannot  share  everything 
directly  with  the  public,  we  have  construct- 
ed two  systems  of  surrogates  for  the  public 
in  overseeing  Intelligence  activities.  One  is  a 
series  of  accountability  mechanisms  in  the 
Executive  Branch.  Let  me  Initially  focus  on 
those  involving  the  presidency. 

First,  the  President  has  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Board  composed  of  three  non -gov- 
ernment members  who  Investigate  any  alle- 
gations of  wrong  doing  or  abuse  which  any- 
one may  present  to  them.  This  Board  then 
reports  directly  to  the  President.  Second,  the 
President  is  Informed  of  sensitivs  intelli- 
gence activities,  and  personally  signs  an  ap- 
proval for  any  covert  action  activity  that  we 
are  directed  to  undertake.  Finally,  President 
Carter  has  strongly  supported  the  concept 
that  Congress  be  well-informed  about  our 
activities  so  that  It  too  can  carry  out  its 
oversight  responsibilities.  This  attitude  is 
vital  to  the  whole  process  of  accountability. 
The  other  accountability  surrogate  is  the 
Congress.  Sometimes  people  are  skeptical 
here,  feeling  that  the  record  of  the  Congress 
is  no  better  than  that  of  the  Executive 
Branch  in  overseeing  Intelligence  activities. 
Yet  the  Congress  is  elected  separately  from 
the  Executive  and  operates  independently  of 
the  Executive,  therefore  provides  a  wholly 
separate  check  on  our  activities. 

Being  accountable  to  two  branches  of 
government  provides,  I  believe,  a  reinforc- 
ing assurance.  There  are  two  committees  in 
the  Congress,  one  in  each  chamber,  dedi- 
cated exclusively  to  this  oversight  task.  One 
Is  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence which  Senator  Bayh  chairs.  I  assure 
you  we  are  open  and  forthcoming  with  the 
Senator  and  his  colleagues.  I  can  assure  you 
also  that  Senator  Bayh  and  the  members  of 
his  committee  are  probing  and  thorough  In 
their  review  of  our  activities.  Their  ques- 
tioning and  their  guidance,  both  in  advice 
and  in  law,  are  indeed  very  helpful  to  us. 
After  all,  accountability  that  is  exercised 
properly  is  healthy  for  any  organization. 

Accountability  must  also  be  internal.  It 
must  ultimately  start  and  end  with  the 
people  who  do  the  intelligence  work.  Under 
the  President's  mandate,  I  have  reorganized 


the  CIA  and  the  staff  that  guides  the  over- 
all Intelligence  community  to  strengthen 
them  and  to  assure  Improved  control.  Policy 
has  been  reshaped  to  conform  with  the 
changed  national  environment,  the  need  for 
more  vigorous  oversight,  and  the  demands  of 
new  intelligence  requirements.  Steps  were 
taken,  such  as  the  well-publicized  and  often 
criticized  reductions  in  personnel,  to  im- 
prove our  personnel  management.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  invigorate  the  organization, 
to  preserve  the  dynamism  and  challenge 
which  have  always  attracted  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  the  best  talent  that  this 
country  has  to  offer.  Rather  than  purging 
the  Agency  of  its  ablest  and  best,  as  some 
allege,  this  personnel  reduction  has  opened 
the  top  of  the  organization  to  new  ideas,  to 
greater  flexibility,  and  to  a  heightened  sen- 
sitivity to  the  changed  world  In  which  we 
must  operate.  Plenty  of  able  and  experi- 
enced hands  remain  to  lead  the  young 
cbargers,  I  assure  you. 

Having  laid  out  for  you  the  fundamentals 
of  ensuring  accountability,  the  next  logical 
question  is,  what  has  that  done  to  our 
capabilities?  Does  the  necessary  balance  exist 
between  accountability  and  our  capabilities 
to  produce  effective  intelligence? 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  President  Carter  said: 

"Clear  and  quick  passage  of  a  new  chai^r 
to  define  the  legal  authority  and  account- 
ability of  our  intelligence  agencies  is  neces- 
sary. We  will  guarantee  that  abuses  do  not 
reoccm-,  but  we  must  tighten  our  controls 
on  sensitive  intelligence  information  and 
we  need  to  remove  unwarranted  restraints 
on  America's  ability  to  collect  intelligence." 

This  statement  recognizes  the  fulfillment 
of  the  President's  commitment  to  intelli- 
gence reform. 

The  charter  he  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
enact  will  do  three  things.  It  will  delineate 
what  our  authorities  are,  what  we  are  au- 
thorized to  do.  It  will  delineate  what  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  us,  what  we  may  not 
do.  And,  it  will  codify  the  oversight  process 
which  will  check  on  how  well  we  are  using 
the  authority  we  are  given  and  whether  we 
are  exceeding  or  ignoring  the  restrictions 
and  the  prohibitions  that  have  been  laid  out. 

Senator  Bayh  and  his  committee  are  blaz- 
ing the  trail  in  this  regard.  Last  week  they 
Introduced  charter  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  all  hope  very  much  the  Congress 
will  act  on  this  charter  during  the  forthcom- 
ing session. 

It  is  precisely  because  this  system  of  au- 
thorizations, restrictions,  and  oversight  pro- 
cedures has  proven  so  successful  in  the  last 
few  years  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress can  now  contemplate  lifting  some  of 
restraints  on  intelligence  activities.  Frankly, 
following  the  investigations  of  1975  and 
1976,  the  government  went  a  little  over- 
board in  restricting  Intelligence  agencies. 
From  the  pioint  of  view  of  many,  this  was 
necessary  since  adequate  oversight  and  con- 
trol mechanisms  did  not  then  exist.  Today 
they  do.  Now  there  will  l>e  no  danger  in  lift- 
ing some  of  those  shackles  that  disadvantage 
American  Intelligence  activities. 

Let  me  cite  four  examples  for  you.  First  Is 
the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment.  This  Amend- 
ment requires  that  whenever  we  undertake 
a  covert  action  we  report  It  to  as  many  as 
eight  committees  of  the  Congress.  Reducing 
that  reporting  requirement  to  the  two  Intel- 
ligence oversight  committees  would  greatly 
diminish  the  risk  of  leaks,  which  could  en- 
danger lives,  without  diminishing  Congres- 
sional oversight. 

Second  is  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
This  Act  requires  that,  for  every  request  for 
information  we  receive,  we  must  search  all 
of  the  CIA's  files,  including  those  which  con- 
tain information  about  our  most  sensitive 
sources.  Limiting  that  review  primarily  to 
finished  intelligence  from  which  the  source 
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information  has  been  removed  would  go  far 
to  reassure  important  sources  overseas  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  deliberate  or  inad- 
vertant  release  of  information  which  could 
compromise  them.  Without  this  reassurance, 
they  are  becoming  Increasingly  reluctant  to 
cooperate  with  us  because  they  fear  their 
Identities   may   become   known. 

Third,  the  discovery  process  in  courts  of 
law  can  require  us  to  reveal  more  sensitive, 
classified  information  In  open  court  to  prose- 
cute an  alleged  e^lonage  case  than  was  com- 
promised In  the  first  place  by  the  accused. 
Often,  rather  than  do  this  the  government 
will  drop  the  case.  This  is  called  graymall.  It 
could  be  avoided  If  we  legislate  some  pro- 
tective rules  which  govern  the  use  of  classi- 
fied information  in  espionage  and  other 
criminal  caces. 

Finally,  we  do  not  have  adequate  legis- 
lation today  to  deal  with  those  few  scurrilous 
people  who  deliberately  disclose  the  names 
of  CIA  officers,  agents  overseas.  Informants 
and  other  sources  of  Information. 

Legislation  for  all  four  of  these  problems 
is  either  incorporated  In  the  charters  or  Is 
tabled  before  the  Congre^'s.  We  are  very  hope- 
ful of  their  support  In  these  directions  In 
these  next  few  months. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  intelligence 
reform  has  taken  place.  American  intelli- 
gence services  operate  under  the  informed 
control  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative 
Branches.  No  one  is  proposing  today  that,  in 
lifting  these  restrictions,  that  be  changed. 
However,  we  are  moving  today  closer  to  the 
ensMitment  of  a  permanent  charter  which 
will  formally  legislate  the  authority  and  the 
limits  of  our  country's  Intelligence  activi- 
ties. The  moment  Is  right  not  only  to  re- 
assure ourselves  that  the  safeguards  of  our 
Constitutional  rights  and  our  civil  liberties 
are  firmly  In  place,  but  also  to  assure  that 
we  have  balanced  those  guarantees  against 
the  practical  Imperative  of  maintaining  the 
best  intelligence  arm  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  world.  It  is  not  an  <^>en 
world.  It  Is  a  world  in  which  we  must  bal- 
ance Idealism  and  reality.  We  must  be  sure 
that  the  check  of  accountability  encourages 
idealism.  We  must  also  be  sure  that  the 
Chech  of  accountability  Is  made  sufficiently 
flexible  so  that  HeeUsm  can  be  tempered 
with  realism.  We  are  not  there  yet  but  we 
are  moving  strongly  In  the  right  direction. 
It  is  an  exciting  period,  an  important  period 
In  American  intelligence.  A  period  where  we 
are,  in  effect,  evolving  a  new,  uniquely 
American  model  of  intelligence;  one  tailored 
to  the  values  and  standards  of  our  society, 
yet,  one  which  Is  also  designed  to  ensure 
that  we  remain  exactly  what  we  are  today, 
the  number  one  intelligence  service  in  the 
world.  Thank  you  very  much.9 


HOSPITAL  COSTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  request  that  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
March  2,  titled  "Using  Hospitals  Right 
Will  Bring  Down  Cost,"  by  Henry  Fair- 
lie,  be  submitted  to  the  Record. 

The  article  describes  in  a  wry  and 
amusing  way  the  experience  of  one  re- 
porter with  hospitalization.  It  points  out 
that  as  patients  and  potential  patients 
we  all  have  to  reassess  our  own  expecta- 
tions of  hospitals  and  the  medical  care 
delivery  system  overall. 

Specifically,  the  article  points  out  that 
we  cannot  buy  health  even  with  all  the 
money  in  the  world.  As  long  as  we  expect 
"to  be  made  whole  and  re.luvenated"  we 
are  bound  to  have  unfulfilled  expecta- 
tions. Mr.  Fairlie  points  out  that  "It  is 


our   own   attitudes   to  health   and   ill 
health  that  need  revising." 

It  is  this  sort  of  enlightened  thinking 
about  the  place  of  hospitals  and  their 
true  potential,  as  opposed  to  the  unreal- 
istic expectations  we  may  have  of  them, 
that  should  be  added  to  our  ongoing 
considerations  of  health  care  costs. 

I  recommend  the  article  for  consider- 
ation by  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,   1980) 

Using  Hospitals  Right  Wm,  Bring  Down 

Costs 

(By  Henry  Palrlle) 

As  I  was  driven  to  the  hospital  not  at  all 
confident  about  my  future,  and  feeling  more 
ready  for  the  scrap  heap,  I  said  to  the  friend 
who  was  driving  me,  "There  is  one  thing 
about  being  a  Journalist  at  moments  like 
this:  We  always  find  something  to  write 
about  whatever  happens  to  us." 

"You  mean  that  we  use  it  as  a  form  of 
transcendence,"  said  my  friend.  (He  Is  a 
literary  critic,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  dignify 
my  most  commonplace  ideas  with  words  like 
that;  he  probably  uses  them  at  breakfast.) 

The  longer  I  lay  In  the  hospital,  which  is 
a  fresh  experience  for  me,  the  more  I  thought 
of  what  we  had  said.  Our  point  can  be  made 
of  others  than  Journalists.  A  watchful  and  de- 
tached curiosity  about  what  is  going  on 
around  one  Is  an  inexhaustible  resource  on 
which  to  draw  to  avoid  dwelling  on  one's 
own  wretched  condition.  There  is  in  the  hos- 
pital a  cosmos  to  watch.  One  has  only  to  use 
one's  eyes  and  ears,  and  quickly  one  is  taken 
out  of  oneself. 

I  watched  and  listened  to  the  other  pa- 
tients— especially  to  the  five  who,  one  after 
the  other,  occupied  the  second  bed  in  my 
room — and  it  was  disturbing  how  few  of  them 
have  this  resource. 

This  is  not  their  fault.  They  simply  have 
not  been  reared  to  be  curious.  They  are  not 
really  Interested  in  the  world  except  in  how 
they  are  affected  by  It,  and  so  grow  only 
more  absorbed  in  themselves.  What  is  other 
than  them  is  strange  and  frightening.  Just  as 
outside  they  feel  at  the  mercy  of  the  big 
bureaucracies,  public  and  private,  so  now 
they  feel  at  the  mercy  of  the  hospital  which 
Is  caring  for  them.  Much  that  happens  to 
them  Is  Just  not  understandable.  These  peo- 
ple are  In  fact  deprived. 

What  Is  most  distressing  of  all  to  see,  they 
feel  at  the  mercy  even  of  their  own  ill 
health.  It  is  a  wonder  that  tbey  are  not  more 
superstitious  and  paranoid  than  they  are, 
like  the  man  In  the  bed  opposite  me  who  be- 
lieved that  every  hospital  was  torturing 
him.  Yet  now  he  wanted  to  go  to  Johns 
Hopkins. 

In  fact,  I  became  more  and  more  convinced 
that,  in  this  age  of  reason  and  science,  we 
have  all  become  superstitious  about  our 
health.  We  are  so  convinced  that  we  should 
all  be  wondrously  well  at  the  time  that  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  think  of  ill  health  as 
normal.  This  determines  what  we  expect  of 
our  medicine.  We  increasingly  expect  our 
physicians  to  be  not  healers  but  witch  doc- 
tors. We  look  to  our  hospitals  not  for  treat- 
ment but  for  exorcism.  There  is  no  cost  we 
will  not  pay  to  have  the  devil  thrown  out. 

Many  suits  for  malpractice  may  be  brought 
only  by  the  greedy,  not  least  by  the  lawyers 
today  who  are  no  better  than  the  ambulance 
chasers  in  the  past,  but  the  awards  of  the 
courts  reflect  our  superstition. 

But  there  Is  another  effect.  As  a  friend 
who  visited  me  in  the  hospital  put  it,  we 
have  all  been  made  to  feel  guilty  about  HI 
health.  There  Is  so  much  emphasis  today 
on  what  I  can  only  describe  as  violent  good 
health  that  we  are  marked  down  as  back- 
sliders If  we  happen  to  be  ill.  Again  we  do 


not  go  to  a  hospital  to  be  made  better,  we 
go  to  have  the  devil  cast  out  and  be  made 
perfect. 

Hospital  costs  are  determined  largely  by 
our  own  expectations.  We  think  tbat  our  doc- 
tors should  have  the  royal  touch.  We  lie  un- 
der the  huge  and  expensive  machines,  but 
what  we  are  really  looking  for  is  a  laying  on 
of  hands. 

Two  of  my  roommates  were  sent  home 
after  a  brief  stay.  Two  were  wbisked  away, 
both  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  the  intensive 
care  unit.  How  quickly  one's  attention  is  di- 
verted to  the  new  arrival  in  the  t>ed  opposite 
One  is  naturally  assuming  the  imix>rtance 
of  the  hospital  itself.  The  bed  is  stripped  and 
remade,  within  an  hour  or  two  the  new  occu- 
pant Is  wheeled  in,  the  memory  of  the  first 
is  erased.  He  might  almost  have  never  been 
there. 

Only  an  enthusiastic  nurse  asked  one 
morning  after  one  of  the  patients  who  had 
disappeared  during  the  night.  Her  inquiry 
was  considerate,  but  It  seemed  out  of  place. 
She  win  learn. 

The  routine  of  a  hospital  has  much  to 
teach,  not  only  to  a  big  bureaucracy  like  the 
telephone  company,  but  also  to  us  who  are 
often  so  impatient  with  routine.  But  the 
routine  of  a  hospital  Is  predictable  so  tbat 
it  may  deal  with  the  unpredictable.  It  gears 
Itself  to  an  emergency,  not  by  a  flurry  of 
improvisation,  but  by  stlU  following  the 
rules. 

We  are  too  susplclotis  these  dajrs  of  rou- 
tine, thinking  that  if  we  are  treated  uni- 
formly it  must  l>e  impersonally,  that  we  have 
been  reduced  to  mere  units.  It  is  important 
to  see  how  in  a  vast  organization  it  is  the 
routine  which  makes  possible  any  individual 
attention  at  all.  It  Is  often  not  the  routine 
of  a  bureaucracy  of  which  we  should  com- 
plain, but  the  lack  of  routine  which  enables 
it  to  change  step  in  an  orderly  way. 

A  patient's  bed  in  a  good  hospital  today 
is  like  the  bridge  of  an  ocean  liner,  with 
the  battery  of  equipment  and  sockets  and 
dials.  When  one  presses  one's  button,  one 
knows  that  the  ship  will  respond. 

An  inefficient  bureaucracy  must  depend  on 
the  exceptional  willingness  of  some  member 
of  Its  staff;  the  routine  of  a  hospital  makes 
one  member  of  its  staff  as  dependably  will- 
ing as  the  other.  Whenever  I  felt  the  need  of 
some  attention  in  the  hospital,  I  knew  that 
It  would  come  and  come  promptly,  not  be- 
cause one  nurse  or  doctor  was  unusually 
caring,  but  because  the  routine  enables  them 
all  to  be  caring. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  was  fortimate  to  be 
in  a  good  teaching  hospital  in  Washington. 
When  I  was  praising  the  nurses,  one  of  the 
doctors  said  as  much.  I  should  go  and  look 
at  some  of  the  other  hosplUte  in  the  area 
(he  mentioned  two  by  name).  At  first  one 
thinks  that  this  means  only  that  the  funds 
available  for  hospital  care  are  Inadequate 
and  unevenly  distributed.  But  it  Is  more 
difficult  than  that. 

As  one  who  has  an  egalitarian  Impulse  m 
my  blood,  I  often  sadly  wonder  If  there  Is 
not  a  limit  to  providing  a  good  education  to 
all,  simply  because  there  are  not  many  po- 
tentially good  teachers  to  be  found.  How 
many  good  doctors  and  nurses  are  undis- 
covered? 

As  I  watched  them  in  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  much  of  their  efficiency  and 
ability  and  willingness  to  care  was  obviously 
due  to  their  training,  but  all  of  them  also 
seemed  to  be  moved  by  a  spark  of  their  own. 
The  nurses  could  all  have  been  highly  paid 
receptionists  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  it  was 
not  just  imagination  to  detect  In  them  also 
a  sense  of  calling.  Are  there  all  that  many 
who  have  It? 

A  thought  slid  through  my  mind.  The 
nurses  are  still  called  nurses.  They  have  not 
asked   to  be  known  as   medical   assistants. 
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If  we  were  satisfied  with  the  real  but  lim- 
ited benefits  of  healing,  and  did  not  expect 
to  be  made  whole  and  rejuvenated,  we  would 
significantly  reduce  the  coits  of  health  care 
In  a  trice.  It  Is  our  own  attitudes  to  health 
and  ill  health  that  need  revising.  The  more 
advances  there  are  In  medical  science,  the 
more  superstitious  we  get  of  what  it  should 
do,  for  we  really  do  expect  miracles  of  It. 

When  one  Is  lying  under  one  of  those 
great  machines.  It  brings  one  down  with  a 
bump  to  look  at  the  names  of  the  manufac- 
turers, such  domesticated  names  as  General 
Electric  and  Sanyo,  and  think  of  how  one's 
dishwasher  and  television  set  work  at  home. 
One  stops  expecting  a  miracle. 

As  I  watched  it  seemed  that  much  of  what 
we  now  expect  of  our  medicine  is  really  no 
more  than  cosmetic^ 
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SENATOR  CRANSTON  ADDRESSES 
THE  VFW 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), who  serves  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  sit,  addressed 
the  Veterans"  of  Foreign  Wars'  National 
Legislative  Committee  meeting  at  the 
organization's  Washington  Conference  of 
National  OflBcers  and  Department  Com- 
manders. During  the  course  of  his  pres- 
entation, Chairman  Cranston  made  a 
number  of  very  timely  and  incisive  points 
about  the  current  status  of  veterans  af- 
fairs, especially  about  health  care  for 
our  Nation's  veterans'  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  health-care  sys- 
tem. I  believe  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's remarks  deserve  wide  circulation. 
I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  his  remarks  appear  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Although  those  of  us  actively  inter- 
ested in  veterans'  matters  appreciate  the 
fact  that  concerns  about  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services  are  ultimately  concerns 
about  national  defense,  I  am  not  certain 
that  this  is  widely  understood.  I  believe 
that  Senator  Cranston's  views  on  this 
point    are    compelling,    especially    now 
when  events  aroimd  the  globe  have  given 
new  urgency  to  questions  about  our  na- 
tional defense  capabilities.  If  we  ever 
break  faith  with  those  brave  men  and 
women  who  answered  their  country's  call 
for  service  in  the  past,  it  will  prove  a 
difiScult,  if  not  impossible,  task  to  re- 
cruit new  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  another  point 
in  Senator  Cranston's  remarks  to  the 
VFW  that  I  want  to  highlight— namely, 
his  discussion  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  VA  health-care  system  and 
any  proposal  for  a  national  health  plan. 
I  am  in  absolute  agreement  with  Sena- 
tor Cranston's  position  that  the  VA  must 
continue  as  a  strong  and  independent 
entity.  It  must  be  ready  and  able  to  meet 
the  health-care  needs  of  our  veterans, 
and  it  must  be  free  from  any  control  or 
interference  from   the   Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  or  entity.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  chairman's  posi- 
tion in  this  regard  and  will  work  with 
him  to  assure  that  any  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  on  national  health 
care  recognizes,  respects,  and  explicitly 


preserves  the  independence  of  the  VA's 
health-care  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Cranston's  views  on  veterans  affairs,  as 
expressed  to  the  VFW  National  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
and  to  our  fellow  Americans,  and  I  sub- 
mit his  remarks  for  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Address  of  Senator  Cranston 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to- 
day. 

I'm  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  work 
with  your  national  officers,  your  legislative 
policy  makers,  and  staff  to  achieve  a  success- 
ful national  legislative  committee  meeting. 
To  each  and  all  of  you  I  extend  warm  greet- 
ings from  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  our  Committee's  hearing  on  Tuesday 
when  you  will  present  your  legislative  pro- 
gram and  priorities  for  1980.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  how  pleased  1 
am  that  the  Committee  has  such  a  good  rap- 
port with  your  Washington  office  staff- 
Cooper  Holt,  Don  Schwab,  and  others — and 
your  Commander-in-Chief,  Howard  Vander 
Clute,  and  National  Legislative  Committee 
Chairman,  Ted  Connell.  They  do  a  most  ef- 
fective Job  representing  you. 

You  are  all  to  be  congratulated  on  a  Job 
well  done  in  fullfilllng  your  commitment  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 
I  am  also  particularly  pleased  to  share  the 
podium  of  this  great  organization  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Honorable  Bay  Roberts. 

My  relationship  with  Ray  Roberts  has  been 
as  effective  as  my  relationship  was  with  our 
most  highly  honored  and  very  dear  friend 
Tiger  Teague.  Bay  Roberts'  announcement  of 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  Congress 
comes  as  a  blow  to  all  veterans  and  a  real, 
personal  loss  to  me.  But.  he  has  our  deepest 
gratitude  and  I  know  he  wants  lis  to  carry  on 
the  excellent  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

You  have  my  pledge  today  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that  we  do.  What's  right 
and  fair  for  veterans  has  never  been  a  di- 
visive matter;  It  has  never  been  a  partisan 
matter;  and  It's  never  been  a  cause  for  con- 
tention between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
We  are  all  In  this  effort  as  equal  partners. 

We  all  know  that  the  Veterans  for  Foreign 
Wars  Is  a  fighting  organization.  You  have 
fought  in  the  past  to  protect  this  Nation 
from  its  enemies.  You  are  fighting  now  to 
keep  the  Nation  strong  and  to  defend  Amer- 
ica's honorable  commitments  to  those  who 
have  borne  the  battle,  to  their  families,  and 
to  their  survivors. 

I  long  ago  enlisted  in  this  cause.  And  I  am 
telling  you  today  that  we  are  going  to  win. 
I  also  want  to  tell  you  today  that  there  has 
never  been  a  more  clear  connection  between 
the  strength  of  our  defenses  and  the  way  we 
treat  the  veterans  of  this  Nation's  wars. 
veterans'  beneitts  in  the  osth  and  ssth 

congresses 
As  we  meet  today,  we  are  past  the  halfway 
mark  In  the  96th  Congress.  The  first  session 
of  this  Congress  was  a  good  year  for  the  30 
million  veterans  of  this  nation — a  good  year 
made  better  by  the  vigorous  and  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
In  the  past  year,  and  In  the  preceding  Con- 
gress— the  95th — .  your  organization  has 
worked  together  with  the  Senate  Committee 
and  with  the  House  Conunlttee  so  ably  led 
by  my  good  friend,  Ray  Roberts.  Together  we 
have  accomplished  many  things.  We  have 
helped  disabled  veterans  and  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children  by  providing  three  con- 
secutive cost-of-living  Increases  for  VA  com- 
pensation   beneficiaries — a    9.9-percent    In- 
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crease  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  we 
also  have  expanded  and  Improved  both  the 
disability  compensation  program  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pro- 
gram. We  have  Improved  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pension  program  for  veterans 
and  their  survivors.  Working  together,  we 
have  expanded  education  benefits,  housing 
assistance,  and  burial  payments  for  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

In  this  session,  the  Senate  has  passed 
major  GI  Bill  legislation,  including  provi- 
sions to  extend  eligibility  for  certain  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  and  unemployed 
veterans  and  to  provide  for  a  15-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  this  year  for  veterans 
using  the  OI  Bill  to  get  an  education  or  Job 
training.  For  both  of  those  provisions,  I  had 
your  active  support,  and  for  that  I  am  very 
grateful.  You  were  the  only  major  veterans 
organization  to  support  the  targeted  delimit- 
ing date  extension,  and  your  strong  support 
was  Indispensable  to  our  success. 

Yes,  the  list  of  our  cooperative  accom- 
plishments Is  long  and  also  relates  to  the 
VA  hospital  system,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a 
few  minutes.  But,  first,  I  want  to  mention 
one  more  accomplishment  specificaUy  be- 
cause I  sincerely  believe  that  It  represents  a 
major  milestone  of  great  importance  to  vet- 
erans. 

This  past  year  the  Senate  passed  landmark 
legislation  to  give  veterans  the  right  to  seek 
court  review  of  claims  for  benefits  when  the 
VA  decides  a  case  against  a  veteran. 

Right  now,  as  you  know,  the  VA  Is  vir- 
tually alone  among  Federal  agencies  in  that 
its  rulings  on  claims  for  benefits  are  Immune 
from  review  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  VFW  knows  that  such  things  as  com- 
pensation and  pension  benefits,  education 
assistance,  and  \"A  medical  care  are  matters 
of  fundamental  Justice  to  veterans. 

Your  organization  knows  that  the  absence 
of  Judicial  review  In  the  VA  is  basically  un- 
fair to  veterans.  Last  year  the  VFW  again 
stood  tall  among  major  veterans'  organiza- 
tions by  backing  our  efforts  In  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  Veterans'  Administration  Adjudica- 
tion Procedure  and  Judicial  Review  Act,  S. 
330. 

With  your  considerable  help,  that  bill 
passed  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  give  this  Important  bill  favorable 
consideration. 

VA    health -CARE   STAFflNG 

I  now  want  to  turn  to  another  matter  of 
urgent  Importance  to  all  of  us — VA  medical 
care. 

The  effective  teamwork  that  Ray  Roberts 
and  I  enjoy  with  the  VFW  and  the  other 
veterans'  organizations  was  center  stage  last 
October  and  we  Joined  forces  to  Investigate 
the  current  status  of  the  veterans'  health- 
care system. 

We  set  out  together  to  probe  allegations 
that  the  VA  Is  not  fulfilling  Its  responsibility 
to  provide  prompt  and  efficient  medical 
treatment  to  eligible  veterans. 

We  wanted  to  air  charges  that  fiscal  cuts 
and  personnel  celling  reductions — forced  on 
the  VA  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — were  undermining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  VA  medical-care  system. 

We  were  especially  interested  in  exploring 
complaints  that  some  veterans  face  long 
delays  In  receiving  treatment  and  in  some 
cases  have  been  turned  away  from  VA  fa- 
cilities. 

Sitting  as  a  Joint  Committee,  Senators  and 
members  of  the  House  toeard  from  a  wide 
range  of  witnesses  on  this  all -important  is- 
sue. Your  National  Commander-tn-Chief: 
Howard  Vander  Clute,  gave  us  especially 
forceful  and  eye-opening  testimony. 

To  address  the  problems  raised  at  that 
hearing,  we  set  in  motion  corrective  actions 
for  the  problems  that  beset  the  system. 

First,  in  the  appropriations  process,  fiscal 
year   1980   funding   was   provided   for   3,800 


health-care  employees  above  the  Administra- 
tion's original  request.  This  was  necessary 
to  help  restore  personnel  cuts  that  were  made 
in  1979  and  planned  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Ray  Roberts  and  I.  together  with  other 
members  of  both  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees— with  strong  help  from  the  VFW — ^led 
the  fight  In  Congress  to  get  those  funds  ap- 
propriated and  to  assure  that  the  funds  were 
clearly  earmarked  for  health-care  staffing. 

Next,  we  won  a  major  battle  to  guarantee, 
by  law.  that  funds  for  VA  medical  personnel 
positions  will  never  again  be  waylaid  and 
diverted  and  spent  for  other  purposes,  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

With  your  help.  Public  Law  96-161,  the 
Veterans  Health  Programs  Extension  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1979.  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Carter  last  December  20. 

One  part  of  this  new  law  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et each  year  to  provide  Che  VA  with  the  per- 
sonnel positions  and  funding  for  the  health- 
care staffing  for  which  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated funds. 

This  new  law  also  mandates  the  Director 
of  OMB  to  certify  to  the  Congress  quarterly 
that  he  has  compiled  with  this  requirement 
and  the  Comptroller  General  must  review 
that  certification  and  tell  us  whether  OMB 
has  In  fact  complied. 

Because  of  these  actions,  combined  with 
our  persistent  prodding  of  the  Executive 
Branch  for  the  swiftest  possible  action  to  al- 
locate and  use  the  staff  positions  that  Con- 
gress authorl2:ed.  the  VA  received  full  health- 
care personnel  authority  virtually  as  soon  as 
the  appropriations  bill  was  signed  into  law 
so  It  could  begin  Its  hiring  efforts  immedi- 
ately. As  of  a  month  ago.  the  VA  had  filled 
80  percent  of  the  new  positions,  and  It  Is 
working  on  a  priority  basis  to  fill  the  rest. 

In  the  course  of  the  Joint  bearings  and 
followup.  we  also  learned  of  other  problems 
hampering  the  VA's  efforts  to  provide  quality 
health  care. 

The  October  hearings  confirmed  the  need 
to  provide  a  permanent  special  pay  program — 
replacing  the  now  out-dated,  stop-gap  legis- 
lation under  which  the  VA  has  been  op- 
erating for  five  years. 

This  is  needed  to  help  the  VA  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  quality  physicians  and  dentists. 

The  hearings  also  pointed  out  the  need  to 
make  other  leglslatalve  changes  to  help  the 
VA  overcome  difficulties  It  Is  having  In  hir- 
ing and  keeping  other  direct  patient-care  per- 
sonnel, particularly  nursing  staff. 

I  wUl  soon  Introduce  legislation  to  develop 
permanent  solutions  to  those  VA  health-care 
staff  recruitment  and  retention  problems. 

I  look  forward  to  support  from  the  VFW 
in  enacting  a  permanent  special  pay  meas- 
ure to  Improve  care  for  eligible  veterans. 
I  know  I  will  have  that  support.  This  Is  a 
major  problem  that  must  be  remedied. 

VA     REHABU.rrATION     PROGRAM     FOR     SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  disabled  VETERANS 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  make  comprehensive  Improvement,  ex- 
pansion, and  modernization  of  the  VA's  re- 
habilitation programs  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  The  basic  structure  of  the 
VA's  current  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram was  established  m  1943. 

In  light  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  1943  In  rehabilitation  con- 
cepts and  In  the  roles  of  serious  handi- 
capped Individuals  In  our  society,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  we  are  moving  for- 
ward with  this  legislation. 

The  Committee  will  mark-up  this  legis- 
lation later  this  month.  Ray  Roberts  and  I 
are  both  committed  to  enacting  this  year 
the  best  possible  legislation  that  we  can 
design  in  this  Important  area.  At  the  hear- 
ing on  my  legislation  last  Thursday,  the 
VFW  voiced  its  strong  support  for  It.  I 
thank  you  for  that. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  can  be  as- 
sured that,  on  all  Issues  involving  veterans 


benefits  and  services,  the  Senate  Committee 
will  act  this  year  to  preserve  the  gains  made 
In  the  past  and  to  make  Improvements 
needed  now  and  In  the  future. 

You  have  my  word  on  that.  There  must 
be  no  retreat  In  the  service  to  veterans, 
no  decline. 

VA    INDEPENDENCE    IN    NATIONAL    HEALTH    PLAN 
LEGISLATION 

This  brings  me  to  a  matter  that  I  know 
lies  at  the  heart  of  our  shared  concern  for 
the  Independence  and  vitality  of  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  health  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices for  veterans. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  In  the  Senate — 
a  proposed  National  Health  Plan  Act.  S. 
1812 — that  poses  a  serious  threat  to  VA 
health-care  programs  and  services. 

Included  in  this  otherwise  worthy  bill — 
proposed  by  the  President — is  a  provision 
that  would  classify  the  VA  as  a  provider  of 
health-care  services  In  the  national  health 
plan  to  receive  reimbursements  through  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  non-service-connected  care  that  the 
VA  would  render. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  a  firm  deter- 
mination I  have  reached  only  this  week 
and  which  I  am  going  to  communicate  to 
the  President  and  the  bill's  chief  sponsor. 
Senator  Riblcoff.  about  this  provision :  I  will 
oppose  totally  any  such  reimbursement  pro- 
vision, whether  In  this  bill  or  any  other. 

This  approach  Is  a  bad  one,  and  I  Intend 
to  assure  that  it  Is  stopped,  right  here,  be- 
fore that  bill  Is  considered  further. 

If  such  a  reimbursement  policy  is  adopted. 
It  could  radically  alter  the  present  pattern 
of  VA  health  care.  It  threatens  to  make  the 
VA  less  patient-oriented.  Moreover,  to  moni- 
tor exchanges  of  money  between  HEW  and 
the  VA,  enormous  additions  to  the  bureauc- 
racy would  be  needed — a  veritable  army  of 
auditors,   attorneys,   and   billing  clerks. 

Worst  of  all,  I  believe  this  scheme  would 
seriously  undermine  the  VA's  ability  to  pro- 
vide quality  health-care  services  to  eligible 
veterans.  I  believe  It  would  bring  on  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  VA  health-care  system. 

So.  be  assured  that  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  this  attempt  to  commingle  funds  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  HEW  when 
It  comes  to  providing  health  care  for  any 
veterans — whether  service-connected  or  not. 
I  will  urge  Senator  Riblcoff.  the  sponsor 
of  S.  1812,  to  remove  from  that  bill  those 
provisions  that  would  Include  the  VA  In  a 
national  health  plan  and  to  substitute  a 
provision  making  clear  that  the  VA  is  to 
remain  dependent  on  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress — not  on  funds  provided 
through   health   Insurance  policies. 

I  will  stress  to  Senator  Riblcoff — and  also 
to  Senator  Russell  Long.  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge.  Its  Health  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man and  a  member  of  our  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee — that  the  effect  of  these  provi- 
sions would  be  to  require  the  VA  to  plan 
its  health-care  piogrsims  on  the  basis  of 
retrospective  reimbursement. 

In  other  words,  the  VA — after  providing 
care  to  a  veteran — would  have  to  go  seek- 
ing reimbursement  for  costs  through  an- 
other agency  whose  priorities  are  other  than 
to  assure  that  the  health-care  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  are  met. 

I  will  point  out  the  Insurmountable  diffi- 
culties that  this  would  create  for  the  VA's 
ability  to  plan  adequately  for  the  provi- 
sion of  care  In  its  172  hospitals  and  hundreds 
of  other  health-care  facilities.  I  will  point 
out  how  It  would  Jeopardize  the  VA's  own 
successful  ccst-contalnment  efforts. 

Thus,  I  have  determined  that  national 
health  Insurance  legislation  must  explicitly 
protect  the  ability  of  the  VA  health-care 
system  to  provide  quality  health  care  to  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Mv  goal  and  yours  must  be  to  assure  that 
the  VA  health-care  system  will  not  be  Inte- 
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role  that  the  VA  might  be  called  upon  to 
perform  in  the  tragic  event  that  another 
generation  of  Americans  is  called  to  fight  In 
defense  of  our  country. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  a  Defense 
Department  report  which  shows  that  our  gov- 
ernmental medical  resources  are  Inadequate 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  criticized  this  so-called  "Maximum 
Report"  for  selling  short  the  major  role  that 
VA  hospltels  can  perform  In  the  event  they 
are  needed  to  care  for  wounded  troops.  The 
GAO's  point  Is  well  taken. 

The  VA  health  care  system — the  largest 
hospital  system  in  the  U.S. — is  and  always 
has  been  an  outstanding  national  defense 
resource. 

It  Is — and  it  has  always  been — available 
as  a  back-up  to  our  military  hospitals  If, 
God  forbid,  we  should  ever  again  need  it  dur- 
ing time  of  war. 

This  kind  of  contingency  planning  draws 
this  point  into  extremely  sharp  focus:  now 
is  the  worst  time — and  there  has  never  been 
a  good  time — to  slight  our  all-out  support 
for  VA  hospitals  and  health  care-facilities. 

I  am  working  closely  with  officials  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  develop  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  VA's  role  In  defense  con- 
tingency planning. 

Discussions  with  top  officials  in  both  agen- 
cies make  It  clear  to  me  that  the  VA  Is  not 
only  the  number  one  back-up  to  the  mili- 
tary's rather  meager  health-care  resources, 
but  that  the  VA  health-care  system  Is  ab- 
solutely Indispensable  to  our  military  pre- 
paredness. 

So,  as  we  work  together  to  make  our  VA 
hospitals  strong,  well-funded,  and  well- 
staffed  to  serve  the  needs  of  veterans  who 
have  earned  their  right  to  medical  care,  we 
must  keep  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds  and 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  that  the 
VA  is  a  vital  element  of  our  national  defense. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  Impression  that 
I  think  we  are  on  the  brink  of  war.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are. 

Whatever  the  long-range  consequences  of 
events  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  this  much 
is  certain :  The  United  States  has  a  new  op- 
portunity to  stand  tall  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Our  people  are  united  behind  major  for- 
eign policy  goals. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years  the  United 
States  finds  Its  policies  supported,  and  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  despised.  In  much  of 
Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia — the  so- 
called  third  world.  We  are  demonstrating  to 
the  world  the  distinctly  different  outcomes 
of  the  American  revolution  and  the  Russian 
revolution. 

The  Soviet  experiment  Is  barely  60  years 
old,  yet  Is  already  geriatric,  fearful,  reaction- 
ary, closing  in  upon  itself  with  an  obsessive 
need  for  central  control  and  security. 

By  contrast,  the  American  revolution,  at 
age  204,  is  ever  enlarging  the  freedom  and 
enhancing  the  range  of  choices  available  to 
its  people. 

We  strive  to  extend  the  rights  we  believe 
Inherent  in  humanity  and  In  our  democratic 
inheritance. 

We  show  by  our  treatment  of  veterans  that 
our  word  is  good  and  honorable  and  our  fore- 
sight clear. 

We  move  to  keep  America  strong  in  order 
to  keep  America  at  peace. 

And  as,  together,  we  do  these  things,  we 
honor  our  finest  American  traditions  and  we 
fulfill  our  most  cherished  ldeals.# 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
maiorlty  leader  suspend  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 


OBOER  FOR  RECESS  TTNTIL  12:45  P.M.  TOMORROW 
AND  TO  CONSIDER  ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12:45  pjn.  tomorrow 
and  that  at  1  p.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  656,  S.  2253. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  I  will 
gladly  yield  to  receive  a  message. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition 
Act  is  definitely  laid  down? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  suspend  a 
moment  ago,  not  out  of  disrespect  for  the 
Chair,  but  I  have  found,  after  consid- 
erable experience  around  here,  that  if 
there  is  agreement  to  go  with  a  bill  we 
had  better  nail  it  down  quickly  because, 
in  the  course  of  10  seconds,  things  may 
occur  that  would  not  allow  us  to  vote. 

(Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE  TRAGIC  U.S.  VOTE  IN  THE  U.N. 
SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
mistaken  U.S.  vote  in  support  of  a  Sec- 
urity Council  resolution  condemning 
Israeli  settlement  policy  in  the  West 
Bank  runs  the  very  serious  risk  of  creat- 
ing misapprehensions  about  American 
commitment  to  the  long-term  security  of 
Israel  and  to  the  evolution  of  a  lasting 
solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem 
through  the  Camp  David  framework  of 
negotiations  on  Palestinian  autonomy. 

Let  there  be  no  "failure  of  communi- 
cation" as  to  the  position  of  this  Senator 
and  as  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  position 
of  the  American  people.  Israel  is  an  im- 
portant and  reliable  ally  whose  contri- 
bution to  U.S.  security  interests  is 
magnified  by  the  turbulence  of  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  region.  Israel's  Gov- 
ernment is  democratic  and  stable;  its  in- 
terest in  guaranteeing  Western  access  to 
the  region's  strategic  corridors  and  in 
arresting  Soviet  penetration  reinforces 
our  own.  By  doing  injury  to  Israel's  se- 
curity we  could  only  do  injury  to  our 
own. 

The  question  of  Jewish  settlements  on 
the  West  Bank  is  a  very  complex  and 
sensitive  one.  Responsible  people  of  good 
intentions  have  different  views  as  to  the 
propriety,  legality,  and  political  wisdom 
of  expanding  Israeli  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank.  But  there  should  be  con- 
sensus as  to  the  imperative  of  doing 
nothing  to  undermine  the  fragile  negoti- 
ations on  Palestinian  autonomy  cur- 
rently in  progress. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat 
American  endorsement  of  a  resolution 
such  as  the  one  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  would  be  interpreted  as  a  tilt 
away  from  Israel.  It  could  be  construed 
as  an  invitation  to  parties  outside  the 
Camp  David  framework  to  remain  aloof 
and  to  press  for  a  more  radical,  even 
forcible,  approach.  If  the  United  States 
in  the  forum  of  the  U.N.  Securitv  Council 
appears  to  question  the  good  faith  of 
Israel  In  the  autonomy  negotiations  by 
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a  wholesale  censure  of  one  of  its  security 
poUcies,  how  can  the  United  States  ex- 
pect to  encourage  Israel's  historic  ad- 
versaries to  have  confidence  in  these 
negotiations? 

And  if  the  United  States  acts  to  em- 
barass  an  ally  such  as  Israel  in  the  midst 
of  Israeli  efforts  to  safegiiard  a  most 
vital  interest — its  territorial  security — 
then  how  can  we  ask  for  and  expect  con- 
certed allied  support  for  Amercan  initi- 
atives to  safeguard  our  vital  interests  in 
the  Middle  East?  We  would  be  under- 
mining an  ally  with  stakes  that  are  far 
more  immediate  in  a  way  that  is  more 
damaging  than  anything  our  allies  have 
done  to  cast  doubt  on  Western  unity  m 
responding  to  Soviet  threats  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Israel  has  understandable  security  in- 
terests in  establishing  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank.  They  serve  as  outposts  of 
information  against  attacks  against  its 
population  and  set  a  precedent  aimed  at 
establishing  the  right  of  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  the  West  Bank  regardless  of  the 
area's  ultimate  political  status.  If  we 
have  differences  with  Israel  as  to  their 
security  policies  in  the  West  Bank,  we 
should  raise  them  directly  with  Israel's 
Government.  Certainly  there  are  better 
means  than  a  resolution  which  in  effect 


denies  all  Israeli  claims  to  the  West 
Bank. 

American  support  for  such  a  resolu- 
tion is  out  of  line  with  our  historic  com- 
mitments, our  policies  to  date,  and  our 
future  interests.  I  take  some  relief  In 
knowing  that  the  President  has  re- 
noimced  this  tragic  vote.  This  Senator, 
for  one  is  strongly  opposed  to  lending 
U.S.  support  to  this  resolution. 

(Mr.  BRADLEY  assumed  the  chair.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:45  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  recessed  until  12:45 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5.29  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  6,  1980,  at  12:45  pjn. 


national    Develc^ment,    vice    Robert    Harry 
Nooter.  resigned. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

David  Marlon  CUnard.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  John 
Newhouse,  resigned. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Peter  N.  Teige.  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1980,  vice 
Karl  E.  Bakke.  resigned. 

Peter  N.  Teige,  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
6  years  expiring  June  30.  1986  (reappoint- 
ment). 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  5,  1980: 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 


CONFIRMAIION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  5,  1980: 

Department  of  State 

Robert  E.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  El 
Salvador. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
.spond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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The 
The 
DD..  offer^ 


met  at  3  pjn. 
Chai^ain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
the  following  prayer: 


Gracious 
ing  on  us 
this  Nation 
understanding 
fidence  to 
hostages, 
stand  in 
Give  to  all 
the  knowledge 
promise  of 
with  the  fa 
they  may 
Your  ever 


we  pray.  An  en 


Lord,  we  implore  Your  bless- 

ind  what  we  do.  Ever  guide 

in  the  paths  of  peace  and 

.  May  Your  spirit  give  con- 

Tfour  people,  especially  to  the 

refugees,   and   homeless  who 

of  our  constant  prayer. 

who  are  anxious  or  afraid 

of  our  concern  and  the 

Tour  abiding  love,  that  armed 

th  that  You  alone  can  give, 

hope  and  assurance  in 

A-esent  word.  In  Your  name. 


nied 


The  SP 
ined  the 
ceedings  an(  1 
approval  thereof 

Pursuant 
nal  stands 


THE  JOURNAL 


E^KER. 


.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
Jofimal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
announces  to  the  House  his 


;o  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
approved. 


message 


titJ; 


The 
Senate  had 
in  which  th( 
is  requested, 
following 

H.R.   4612 
the  Social 
additional  3 
preventive 
agement  for 
benefits. 


messa  ;e 
disagrees 


yith 


The 
Senate 
the  House  t( 
"An  act  to 
Solid  Waste 
conference 
agreeing  vot^s 
on,   and 
MusKiE,  Mr 
Mr.  Chatee 
part  of  the 

The 
Senate  had 
the  following 
rence  of  the 

S.J.  Res.  149 


messa  ;e 


MESSA<  lE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messag ;  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Siiarrow,  oi  e  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  S  tnate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  l  ouse  of  the  following  titles : 

HJ{.  1829.  J  n  act  for  the  relief  of  Loralne 
Smart  and  R(  bert  Clarke;  and 

H.J.  Res.  4  )3.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appol  ntment  of  William  G.  Bowen 
as  a  citizen  r  ^gent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smltlu  snian  Institution. 


also  announced  that  the 
passed  with  amendments, 
concurrence  of  the  House 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 


J  a 


act  to  amend  title  XVI  of 

Act  to  maintain  for  an 

ears  the  current  program  of 

referral,  and  case  man- 

ctsabled  children  receiving  SSI 


Sei  urity 


also  announced  that  the 

to  the  amendments  of 

the  bill  (S.  1156)  entitled 

I  mend  and  reauthorize  the 

Disposal  Act,"  requests  a 

the  House  on  the  dis- 

of  the  two  Houses  there- 

apdoints    Mr.    Randolph.    Mr. 

Culver,  Mr.  Stafford,  and 

o  be  the  conferees  on  the 

Senate. 


also  announced  that  the 
I^assed  a  joint  resolution  of 

title,  in  which  the  concur- 
^ouse  is  requested : 

Joint  resolution  to  recognize 


the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occasion 
of  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson, 
March  15, 1980. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  DeConcini  (chairman)  and 
Mr.  Percy  (vice  chairman)  to  attend  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  May  5  to  8,  1980. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  malority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-42,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  ZoRiNSKY  (chairman)  and 
Mr.  Stevens  (vice  chairman)  to  attend 
the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  to  be  held  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  May  23  to  27,  1980. 


RESOLUTION  OP  INQUIRY  INTRO- 
DUCED ON  U.S.  VOTE  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  expressed  my  deep  concern  over 
the  vote  cast  in  the  United  Nations  on 
March  1  condemning  Israel's  settlement 
policy  on  the  West  Bank.  Today,  to- 
gether with  Representative  Christopher 
DoDD  of  Connecticut,  I  have  introduced 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  requiring  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  turn  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  all  information  and 
facts  regarding  the  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  vote  for  a  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on 
March  1. 

The  United  States  precedent-break- 
ing vote  in  the  Security  Council  was  very 
disturbing.  Subsequent  explanations 
have  been  in  conflict  and  not  credible. 
They  have  raised  more  questions  than 
they  have  answered.  We  have  a  right  to 
know  what  really  happened  and  why. 
ITiis  resolution  will  enable  us  to  find  out 
promptly. 


BIO  NEWS:  BUREAUCRAT  SAYS  HE 
WILL  ABIDE  BY  WISHES  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
newsworthy  has  generally  been  described 
as  the  unusual  event:  When  a  dog  bites 
man,  that  is  not  news;  but  when  a  man 
bites  a  dog,  that  is  news.  So,  therefore, 
what  appears  in  the  press  must  be  news- 
worthy. 

Last  night  I  saw  in  the  Washington 
Star  a  headline  which  is  obviously  news- 
worthy. It  sax's  "PTC  Set  To  Accept  Con- 
gress' Will :  Pertschuk." 

a  1510 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  not  newsworthy — 
that  an  unelected  bureaucrat  has  finally 
decided  to  do  what  Congress  says  for 
him  to  do,  and  that  is  news?  I  think  it 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times  that 
it  becomes  news  when  the  bureaucrats 
announce  that  they  have  decided  to  do 
what  Congress  says  they  are  supposed 
to  do. 

Who  knows  what  is  next?  Maybe  some 
agency  will  put  out  a  press  release  agree- 
ing to  abide  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES'  SOLU- 
TIONS FOR  INFLATION 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  spent  the  early  part  of  this  week  meet- 
ing with  the  economic  advisers  to  the 
Republican  candidates  for  President,  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
President,  and  they  have  given  me  a 
three-step  program  that  will  cure  infla- 
tion. It  is  as  follows: 

I  hope  all  the  Members  join  me  in  this 
program. 


WE  HAVE  WAITED  LONG  ENOUGH 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  50 
American  hostages  have  been  in  captiv- 
ity now  for  a  tortuous  4  months.  Yet 
today  we  wait  while  the  Iranians  quib- 
ble over  who  is  running  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  patient  people. 
We  were  told  during  the  weeks  follow- 
ing the  attack  on  our  Embassy  to  be  pa- 
tient and  let  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
act. 

We  were  told  to  be  patient  while  our 
allies  mustered  to  our  cause. 

Then  we  were  told  to  be  patient  until 
the  world  court  had  acted. 

Then  we  were  told  to  be  patient  until 
the  Iranian  people  elected  a  new  Presi- 
dent. 

Then  we  were  told  to  be  patient  until 
the  U.N.  Commission  was  formed. 

Most  recently  we  were  told  we  must 
now  wait  until  a  new  Iranian  Parliament 
is  in  place  2  more  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  does  patience  be- 
come procrastination?  When  does  pro- 
crastination become  complete  stagna- 
tion? 

The  bungled  vote  at  the  U.N.  suggests 
that  if  we  cannot  secure  our  communi- 
cations between  Washington  and  New 
York,  there  surely  must  be  gaps  in 
Jimmy  Carter's  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  out  there. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D   l^^OT  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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HIGH  INTEREST  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  used  to  wag  his  finger 
and  accuse  the  Republicans  of  bringing 
"the  highest  interest  rates  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States." 

I  wonder  what  he  would  say  now.  The 
Carter  administration  and  the  big- 
spending  Democrats  in  Congress  have 
produced  a  leap-year  economic  disaster. 
The  prime  interest  rate  has  leaped  to 
17  vi  percent — an  alltime  record.  The 
home  mortgage  rate  has  leaped  to  14 
percent — another  record. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Democrats  have 
brought  us  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
American  history.  It  is  becoming  impos- 
sible for  working  people  to  make  ends 
meet  or  to  buy  a  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
this  way.  For  25  years  the  Democrats 
have  dominated  Congress  and  pressed 
false  economic  doctrines.  They  are 
spending  our  tax  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
$1  million  a  minute. 

To  halt  inflation  and  lower  interest 
rates,  we  need  a  Republican  Congress — 
for  a  change. 
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U.S.  PRESTIGE  SUFFERS  FROM  IN- 
EPT HANDLING  OF  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r6iu£L]rks  ) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  going  on  with  the  Carter  admin- 
istration? Can  they  not  get  their  act  to- 
gether? 

First,  they  decide  to  vote  for  a  U.N. 
resolution  criticizing  Israel's  settlement 
policy,  then  they  say  that  was  a  mistake 
resulting  from  a  "failure  in  communica- 
tions." 

No  wonder  they  cannot  deal  with  Iran. 
They  cannot  even  get  their  signals 
straight  between  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department. 

Although  Secretary  Vance  is  taking 
the  blame  for  the  mixup,  it  is  obvious 
he  is  the  fall  guy  in  this  latest  example 
of  the  Carter  administration's  inept 
handling  of  foreign  affairs. 

Frankly,  I  think  President  Carter 
changed  his  mind  not  only  because  of 
the  apparent  failure  to  communicate  but 
also  because  he  miscalculated  the  strong 
adverse  diplomatic  and  domestic  polit- 
ical reaction. 

U.S.  prestige  is  suffering  at  home  and 
abroad  thanks  to  the  continuing  saga  of 
a  President  who  is  flunking  his  on-the- 
job  training. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, from  the  House  floor.  I  strongly 
criticized  the  Carter  administration's 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Coimcil  censuring  Israel  for  maintain- 
ing Jewish  settlements  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  East  Jerusalem. 

Monday  night,  after  a  storm  of  protest 
all  around  the  country,  the  President 
announced  that  his  administration  had 
made  a  mistake.  A  mistake.  Mr.  Speaker? 

Our  vote  marked  the  first  time  in 
U.N.  history  that  the  United  States  had 
voted  against  Israel  on  the  settlements 
question.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate 
and  serious  matter,  one  of  great  concern 
to  the  American  people.  The  resolution 
had  been  under  consideration  in  the 
Security  Coimcil  for  weeks.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  instructed  Ambassador 
McHenry  to  abstain.  A  spokesman  for 
Jewish  leaders  who  heard  the  President's 
explanation  said  it  was  "incredible  and 
no  one  in  the  room  believed  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  real  explana- 
tion of  the  Carter  administration's 
handling  of  this  matter  is  either  politics 
or  incompetency,  and  in  either  case  the 
American  people  are  not  being  well 
served. 

THE  AMERICAN  DREAM— A  NIGHT- 
MARE WITH  "JUST  FINE"  POLICIES 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently President  Carter  spoke  of  his  anti- 
inflation  program  and  said:  "It  suits  me 
just  fine."  With  the  highest  interest  rates 
in  history,  the  biggest  budget  in  history, 
and  inflation  approaching  double-double 
digit  levels,  one  has  to  wonder  at  Mr. 
Carter's  acceptance  of  it.  Perhaps  he  has 
concentrated  so  hard  on  staying  in  the 
rose  garden  that  he  has  lost  touch  with 
the  realities  of  our  economy.  He  should 
get  out  among  the  people  and  find  out 
what  hir,  "just  fine"  policies  are  doing  to 
the  living  standards  of  working  Ameri- 
can men  and  women. 

As  home  ownership  recedes  into  rever- 
never  land  for  more  families,  and  pen- 
sions and  savinps  accounts  melt  away 
imder  inflation,  and  as  small  businesses 
struggle  with  stratospheric  interest  rates, 
it  is  apparent  that  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, the  American  dream  has 
turned  into  a  nightmare. 

Mr.  Carter  may  think  his  h3nd-wring- 
ing — watch  and  weep  anti-inflRtion  pol- 
icies are  just  "Jim  dandy"  they  are  a 
disaster  for  the  American  people,  who 
are  being  Carterized  by  runaway  infla- 
tion. 


U.S.  CENSURE  OF  ISRAEL:  POLITICS 
OR  INCOMPETENCY? 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


Republicians  to  recommend  a  Budget  Act 
waiver  for  legislation  to  raise  the  food 
stamp  ceiling  from  $6.2  billlMi  to  $8.7 
billion  this  year,  and  to  further  liberaiiae 
the  food  stamp  program. 

The  committee  also  approved  publish- 
ing a  report  recommending  stronger 
Government  controls  as  a  way  to  curb 
inflation,  instead  of  cuts  in  Federal  defl- 
cit  spending  for  nondefense  programs 
comprising  three-fourths  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

All  this  following  yesterday's  disclo- 
sure that  spending  by  (Congress  has  al- 
ready breached  this  year's  $548  billion 
budget  ceiling  by  $10  billion. 

The  budget  waiver  signals  Congress, 
bureaucrats,  and  citizens  everywhere 
that  Congress  does  not  intend  to  force  a 
needed  limitation  on  profligate  spending. 

The  Budget  Committee  in  my  judg- 
ment should  be  leading  efforts  to  enact 
several  billion  dollars  worth  of  money- 
saving,  not  spending,  proposals  that  will 
help  us  to  balance  the  budget  and  cut 
taxes. 


THE 


A  FURTHER  MOCKERY  OF  THE 
BUDGET  PRCXJESS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Budget 
Committee   Democrats    today    outvoted 


F.  G.  TITANIC"  CAPTAINED  BY 
JAMES  EARL  CARTER 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permissiCHi  to  address  the  House  lor 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  a  ship  named 
the  "P.  G.  Titanic" — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Titanic.  It  was  captained  by  James 
Earl  Carter,  with  First  OCQcer  Edward 
Kennedy  on  board.  As  they  took  over 
frcHn  the  previous  Republican  crew,  their 
mission  was  to  continue  to  sail  through 
calm  economic  waters. 

Almost  immediately,  the  captain  and 
first  mate  changed  course  and  headed 
toward  icy  waters.  Even  though  the 
major  icebergs  of  inflation  were  dead 
ahead,  they  continued  on — because  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  Icebergs  were  im- 
mediately visible. 

Indeed,  the  first  officer  Insisted  they  go 
full  steam  ahead,  crying,  "Spend  more. 
spend  more!"  Sure  enough,  they  col- 
lided with  the  biggest  iceberg  in  his- 
tory— and  the  ship  went  down. 

As  the  captain  and  first  officer  made 
it  into  a  lifeboat,  they  immediately  got 
into  a  fight  over  who  was  at  fault. 

Yet.  as  soon  as  they  were  rescued  at 
sea,  they  were  back  again — am>lying  to 
the  American  people  for  another  com- 
mand—this time  of  an  even  larger  Fed- 
eral ship  with  even  more  power  in  its 
spending  and  regulating  engines.  Can 
we  afford  to  give  the  captain  or  the  first 
officer  of  the  Titanic  another  4  years? 

We  should  not — but  we  had  better  take 
care. 

In  this  primary  era  where  the  press 
declares  winners  losers,  and  the  losers 
declare  themselves  winners — edas,  even 
fairy  tales  can  come  true. 


ni520 
CHANGE     THE 


LET'S     CHANGE     THE     DEMOCRAT 
POLICY  OF  ECONOMIC  FAILURES 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  a 
ijticle  in  the  newspaper  this 
banks  have  raised  their 
rate  to  17  y*  percent  in  re- 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and 


lave  we  gotten  to  a  point  of 
interest  rates  and  18  per- 
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to  revise  and  extend  his 


c  majority  has  failed  to 

Failed   to   balance   the 

to  maintain  the  value  of 

Democratic  majority  which 

our  taxes  at  the  rate  of 

a  minute  has  lost  touch 


WITH  THE 
NATIONS 


(Mr.  MAI  TIN  asked  and  was  given 

lo  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 


MAR-lTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sym- 

unc  erstanding  of  the  difficulty 

adminisi  ration  has  had  in  commu- 

:  )olicy  to  our  Ambassador  to 

1  rations,  and  out  of  concern 

dip  omatic   blunder   that   took 

tqe  recent  incomprehensible 

Israel  in  the  U.N.  Security 

whth  many  of  our  colleagues 

pointeCly  and  correctly  criticized 

i  nd  out  of  genuine  sense  of 

b ;  helpful  to  the  President  in 

this  vital   communications 

hereby  disclose  and  ask  to  be 

the  record  and  recommend 

the  official  listed  telephone 

o\  r  Diplomatic  Mission  to  the 

Naticris:  Area  212-826-4566. 

n    New    York    City,    212- 
there's  no  answer  the  ad- 
should  dial  the  general  in- 
nimber  there:  212-826-4524. 


JOHN    B.    ANDERSON'S    BRILLIANT 
flash!  in  the  PRIMARIES 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  Speaker,  John  B. 

I  took  the  oath  of  the  of- 
moment  January  3, 1961,  in 

and  the  intervening  years 
us  close  together  in  many 


a  cause.  And  today  I  speak  of  the  inward 
rejoicing  I  felt  when  late  news  from 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  brought 
word  of  John's  astonishing  vote  in  the 
Republican  primaries.  This  of  course  is 
but  a  flash  in  an  uncertain  sky,  but  a 
brilliant  flash  it  is.  And,  although  I  am 
an  unpledged  candidate  for  delegate  to 
the  nominating  convention  and  will  not 
for  some  time  decide  my  own  choice  for 
the  Presidential  nomination,  I  speak,  I 
know,  for  most  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  voicing  our  pleasure, 
yes,  happiness,  at  the  tribute  given  Tues- 
day to  our  distinguished  colleague.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  more 
universally  admired  by  all. 


(30VERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH 
PRIVATE  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
t>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  have  been  reminded  that  one 
of  the  cardinal  rules  in  this  Nation's 
army  of  bureaucrats  seems  to  be:  "Any- 
thing private  industry  can  do.  the  bu- 
reaucracy can  do  better." 

This  is  not  true  today,  it  has  never  been 
true  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  true  anytime  in  the  future.  And  yet, 
last  Friday,  a  report  submitted  by  an 
official  Small  Business  Administration 
task  force  revealed  that  small  businesses 
could  earn  $2  billion  more  each  year  and 
taxpayers  could  save  about  $3  billion  an- 
nually if  the  Federal  Government 
stopped  competing  with  private  firms  in 
supplying  goods  and  services  consumed 
by  the  bureaucracy. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  list  the 
incredible  number  of  commercial  activi- 
ties being  pursued  by  our  "tireless" 
bureaucrats.  But  just  a  few  examples 
include:  Retailing,  printing,  manufac- 
turing, travel  services,  and  communica- 
tions. 

The  report  said,  and  I  quote. 
The  extent  of  government  commercial  and 
industrial  activities  is  astounding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
are  as  concerned  about  this  information 
as  I  am,  and  that  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  review  the  task  force  flnd- 
ings  and  report  back  to  the  full  House 
their  recommendations  for  correcting 
this  deplorable  situation. 


D  1530 

REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING 
OP  BR(X;HURE  ENTITLED  "HOW 
OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  fr<Mn  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-798)  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
95)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the 
brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made,"  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING 
OF  FINAL  REPORT  OF  INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-799)  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
162)  providing  for  the  printing  of  the 
flnal  report  of  the  Indian  Claim  Commis- 
sion as  a  House  document,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING 
AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  AN  AN- 
THOLOGY OP  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK  PROCTLAMATIONS,  AD- 
DRESSKS,  AND  OTHER  RELEVANT 
MATERIAL 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-800)  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
233)  to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  an  anthology  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamations,  addresses, 
and  other  relevant  material,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
REVISED  EDITION  OF  "OUR  AMER- 
ICAN GOVERNMENT"  AS  HOUSE 
DO(7UMENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-801)  on 
the  conciurent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
279)  to  authorize  the  printing  of  a  re- 
vised edition  of  "Our  American  Grovem- 
ment"  as  a  House  docimient,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 

PRINTING  OP  REVISED  EDITION 
OP  "HANDBOOK  FOR  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS" AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-802)  on 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  45)  authorizing  the  printing  cf 
a  revised  edition  of  the  "Handbook  for 
Small  Business"  as  a  Senate  document, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  RE- 
PRINTING OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT 
ENTITLED    'SYNTHETIC  FUELS" 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-803  >  on 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  56)  authorizing  the  reprinting 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Syn- 
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thetlc  Fuels."  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  

REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING 
AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  THE  PUB- 
LICATION ENTITLED  "FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES" 

Mr.  HAWKIN3.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  rei  ort  (Rept.  No.  96-804)  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
283)  to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  publication  entitled 
"Federal  Election  Campaign  Laws  Relat- 
ing to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives," which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TO  EXTEND  AND  INCREASE  CER- 
TAIN AGRICULTURAL  LOAN 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  6291)  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  to  extend  and  increase 
certain  agricultural  loan  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6291,  with  Mr. 
Dicks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  flrst  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madican)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  6291,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6291,  as  amended,  extends  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  from 
May  15,  1980,  to  September  30,  1981,  in- 
creases the  funds  available  for  the  pro- 
gram and  makes  revisions  to  tighten  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  make 
the  program  more  workable  in  the  light 
of  testimony  received  bv  the  committee. 
H.R.  6291  also  amends  the  farm  storage 
facility  loan  program  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  modify  restrictions 
on  such  loans  so  as  to  enable  the  pro- 


gram to  be  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
demand  for  farm  storage  resulting  from 
the  long-term  producer  reserve  program, 
the  increased  needs  for  the  storage  at- 
tributable to  the  grain  embargo  recently 
imposed  on  shipments  to  the  US.SJI. 
and  other  factors. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  reacted  to  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  economy  in  the 
asrricultural  sector  by  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978  which  established  a 
new  economic  emergency  loan  program. 
At  the  time,  farmers  and  ranchers  were 
experiencing  severe  flnancial  problems 
due  to  low  prices,  high  costs  of  produc- 
tion, overextension  of  too  much  short- 
term  credit,  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
credit  from  their  normal  creditors.  The 
program  has  largely  been  successful  in 
meeting  its  mandate.  The  funds  avail- 
able under  the  program — $4  biUion — 
liave  been  exhausted  and  the  program  is 
due  to  expire  May  15, 1980. 

Today  there  still  remains  a  critical 
need  for  the  type  of  credit  provided  by 
the  act  and,  accordingly,  the  committee 
has  acted  to  extend  and  expand  the  pro- 
gram with  additional  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect  the   public   interest.   On   Tuesday, 
February  26,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  the  flrst  page  headlined  an  article 
"Rural  Soueeze,  Many  Small  Banks  Are 
Short  of  Money,  Long  oti  Worried  Cus- 
tomers. Farmers  and  Little  Concerns  Are 
Being  Hurt."  The  headline  concisely  por- 
trays the  issue  addressed  by  H.R.  6291. 
The  article  states  that  ever  since  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  moved  to  restrict 
monetary   growth   last   October,   many 
smalltown  banks  have  been  caught  in  a 
profit  squeeze  that  is  making  it  harder 
and  harder  to  provide  the  credit  needed 
by  their  communities.  Credit  tightening 
moves  by  the  relatively  few  local  banks 
tvpically  move  quicklv  through  a  rural 
community  and  are  felt  more  sharply 
than  in  an  urban  area.  Because  farmers 
are  heavy  seasonal  borrowers  after  op- 
erating on  their  profit  mareins,  they  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  tight  and  costly 
credit. 

The  USDA  estimated,  prior  to  the  sus- 
pension of  grain  and  soybean  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  net  farm  income 
for  1980  could  be  20  percent  below  the 
1979  level.  Postembargo  estimates  indi- 
cate that  there  mav  be  an  increase  in 
that  projected  falloff.  The  estimated  re- 
duction in  net  farm  incc«ne  for  1980  will 
severely  reduce  the  repayment  ability  of 
farmers;  therefore,  increasing  the  need 
for  refinancing  short-  and  intermediate- 
term  debt  provided  by  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program. 

The  credit  needs  of  agriculture  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  cost  of  production 
inputs  rise.  Farmers  in  the  southern 
areas  of  the  Nation  are  beginning  to 
plgnt.  their  crops  and  thev  are  finding 
credit  unavailable  through  private  credit 
sources  while  all  available  funds  imder 
the  economic  emergency  loim  program 
have  been  committed. 

Federal  policy  decisions  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  hopefully  to  curtail  inflation 
have  placed  an  added  burden  on  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  are  little  able  to  pass 
their  increased  interest  costs  on  up  the 
economic  ladder.  When  interest  rates  are 


high,  farmers  face  particularly  acute 
short-term  liquidity  and  cash-flow  prob- 
lems. 

About  60,000  to  65,000  farmers  have  re- 
ceived economic  emergency  loans  since 
the  program  began  in  August  1978.  Some 
received  a  total  refinancing  package 
while  others  received  loans  to  me2t  op- 
erating or  current  credit  needs.  The 
financial  condition  of  many  of  these 
borrowers  has  improved  during  the  past 
year,  but  many  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  eligible  for  private  credit. 
Without  economic  emergency  assistance. 
op^iacm^j    loans,    significant 
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numbers  of  these  borrowers  and  other 
new  PmHA  borrowers  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  operations. 

A  survey  of  bankers  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation indicated  strong  support  for  ex- 
tending the  program.  Of  a  total  of  110 
bank  representatives  from  25  States,  92 — 
83.6  percent — supported  its  extension. 

To  meet  these  needs  H.R.  6291  extends 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
from  May  15, 1980.  to  September  30, 1981, 
and  increases  from  $4  billion  to  $6  billion 
the  totsil  amount  of  loans  that  can  be 
outstanding  at  any  time. 

Loans  made  under  the  program  are 
both  insured  and  guaranteed.  Only  about 
4  percent  of  the  loans  made  to  date  have 
been  guaranteed.  H.R.  6291  contains  sev- 
eral provisions  which  would  encourage 
the  making  of  guaranteed  loans.  It  also 
tightens  the  requirement  that  a  borrow- 
er can  receive  a  loan  only  if  he  cannot 
obtain  credit  elsewhere.  It  requires  as  a 
prerecuis'te  that  there  be  at  least  one  re- 
fusal of  private  credit  in  writing — two  for 
loans  over  $300,000 — with  authority  to 
waive  this  requirement  in  unusual  situ- 
ations. Also,  it  requires  periodic  review 
of  the  loan  to  determine  when  the  bor- 
rower can  be  graduated  to  private  credit. 
Additional  provisions  of  H.R.  6291 
amend  the  farm  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Under  the  program,  farmers  can  borrow 
money  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  build  on-farm  storage  and 
drying  facilities  for  grains  and  certain 
other  commodities.  Loans  are  also  avail- 
able for  building  high-mo=sture  forage 
and  silage  storage  facilities  and  for  re- 
modeling existing  facUit'es.  The  program 
h^s  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  hold 
crops  on  their  farms  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time.  This  has  been  especially 
important  in  recent  years  of  consecutive 
record  crops.  Add't'onallv,  the  on-farm 
storage  capacity  has  provided  farmers 
the  ability  to  part'c'nate  In  the  grain  re- 
serve program  of  CCC. 

The  amendments  increase  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  a  farm  storage  facil'ty  loan 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  the  size  of  the  storage 
facility  Pnanced  could  rot  exceed  2 
years'  production  and  limits  the  mtoci- 
mum  interest  rate  to  8  percent  per 
annum. 

The  increase  in  the  max<mum  loan  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  6291  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing inflation  in  the  general  economy 
which  makes  construction  much  more 
expensive  than  when  the  limit  was  added 
to  the  act  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977. 
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The  commj  ttee  amendment  would  de- 
lete from  the  governing  statute  the  limi- 
tation on  the  size  of  a  facility  for  which 
a  loan  can  b;  obtained.  It  was  decided 
desirable  for  the  Secretary  to  have  the 
flexibility,  if  necessary,  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  1  irger  size  facilities  because 
of  a  number  c  f  factors.  These  include  the 
large  quantity  of  grain  being  stored  on 
farms  under  the  long-term  producer 
reserve  progri  im,  the  need  for  additional 
farm  storage  because  of  the  reduction 
in  exports  re!  ultlng  from  the  grain  em- 
bargo to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  transporta- 
tion backups  resulting  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  th«  Milwaukee  Railroad  and 
the  Rock  Isla  nd  Railroad.  In  any  event 
there  is  a  sta  ;utory  limit  of  $100,000  on 
the  total  amt  unt  that  a  producer  could 
receive  in  flni  ncing  under  the  program. 

A  decision  n  March  1979  to  increase 
the  interest  r  ite  charged  for  loans  from 
7  percent  to  1(  .5  percent  has  significantly 
reduced  the  tttractiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  nu  [nber  of  loans  made  under 
the  program  <  Iropped  by  more  than  half 
from  1978  to  1  979.  In  order  to  enable  the 
program  to  m  «t  its  objectives,  H.R.  6291 
has  provided  a  ceiling  on  interest  rates 
of  8  percent  p<  r  annum. 

The  commi  ;tee  believes  that  there  is 
a  potential  hii  ;h  demand  for  the  benefits 
of  the  prograi  n.  In  announcing  the  pro- 
gram for  the  1980  crop,  the  Secretary 
has  ruled  out  my  set-aside  requirement. 
Accordingly,  1 11  producers  of  that  crop 
will  be  eligible  for  program  benefits.  The 
committee  am  icipates  that  there  will  be 
a  high  demani  I  for  price  support  loans  in 
the  next  crop  year  and  the  administra- 
tion likely  will  be  encouraging  participa- 
tion in  a  prod  icer  reserve  program.  This 
coupled  with  ;he  initiatives  undertaken 
in  the  afterm  ith  of  the  grain  embargo 
should  increase  substantially  the  de- 
mand for  addi  tional  farm  storage  facili- 
ties. H.R.  6291  will  assist  in  meeting  this 
need. 

H.R.  6291  vas  ordered  reported  by  a 
roUcall  vote  ol  37  to  1.  As  you  can  see  it 
has  strong  bi]  artisan  support. 

Mr.  Chairmi  in,  total  net  outlays  under 
H.R.  6291.  as  amended,  are  estimated  at 
$38  million  in  fiscal  year  1980,  $43  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  s^ear  1981,  $28  million  in 
fiscal  year  198; :,  $29  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $25  nillion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  net  outlairs  are  all  from  the  farm 
storage  facillt;  loan  program,  except  for 
$3  million  in  1  seal  year  1982,  $4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1  )83  and  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  atti  ibutable  to  loan  defaults 
under  the  ecor  omic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  advisei  I  that  there  is  a  potential 
problem  unde-  section  401(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  raised 
by  the  amendi  lents  to  the  farm  storage 
facility  loan  program.  In  order  to  cure 
that  problem  I  intend  to  sponsor  an 
amendment  t»  H.R.  6291  that  would 
make  the  amendments  to  that  program 
effective  for  ai  y  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  sach  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appro  iriation  acts. 

Mr.  Chairmi  n,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
join  me  in  st  pport  of  this  important 
legislation. 

01540 

Mr.  MADIG.  iH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  tii  le  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6291. 1  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Foley,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
urge  that  my  colleagues  support  this 
legislation. 

The  need  to  extend  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  from  May  15,  1980, 
to  September  30,  1981,  is  urgent.  In  1978, 
the  Congress  reacted  to  a  rapidly  deteri- 
orating farm  economy  by  enacting  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978,  which  estabUshed  a 
new  economic  emergency  loan  program. 
At  that  time,  farmers  and  ranchers  were 
experiencing  severe  financial  problems 
due  to  low  prices,  high  production  costs, 
over  extension  of  short-term  credit  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  credit  from  com- 
mercial lenders.  The  initial  program  had 
authorized  up  to  $4  billion  in  Govern- 
ment-insured and  guaranteed  loans — 
which  has  already  been  completely  obli- 
gated. H.R.  6291  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  in  similar  loans. 

The  $2  biUion  is  urgently  needed  be- 
cause the  credit  needs  of  farmers  are 
growing  as  their  production  costs  rapidly 
increase. 

Furthermore.  President  Carter's  re- 
cent grain  embargo  increased  the  justifi- 
cation for  extending  this  program.  As  Mr. 
Foley  just  mentioned,  prior  to  the  em- 
bargo, USDA  estimated  that  farm  in- 
come for  1980  would  be  20  percent  below 
the  1979  figure.  The  adverse  economic 
impact  of  the  President's  embargo  will 
decrease  farm  income  even  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  re- 
viewed this  loan  program  very  closely. 
We  did  not  extend  the  program  "carte 
blanche."  We  made  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  which 
will  insure  loans  are  made  only  to  needy 
farmers  that  cannot  get  credit  else- 
where. Furthermore,  the  committee  im- 
posed requirements  for  periodic  reviews 
of  loans  which  will  result  in  repayment 
of  more  economic  emergency  loans  so 
that  additional  funds  would  become 
available  to  make  loans  to  borrowers  cur- 
rently in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to 
emphasize  the  immediate  need  for  this 
legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  6291. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6291,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  and  urge  swift  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  crucial  need 
in  our  farming  sector  for  the  type  of 
credit  provided  by  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program.  Administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  pro- 
gram originally  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1978  to  deal  with  a  collapsing  farm 
economy.  At  that  time,  farmers  and 
ranchers  were  faced  with  critical  finan- 


cial problems  due  to  high  costs,  low 
prices,  and  lack  of  adequate  credit  from 
commercial  lenders.  While  the  loan  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  1978  act  has  been 
largely  successful  in  dealing  with  these 
conditions,  available  funds  have  been 
completely  exhausted,  the  program  is 
scheduled  to  expire  this  May,  and  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  still  face  many, 
if  not  more,  of  the  same  type  of  financial 
problems. 

H.R.  6291  is  a  major  effort  to  alleviate 
such  problems.  The  bill  extends  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  from 
May  15, 1980,  to  September  30, 1981,  while 
providing  an  additional  authorization 
of  $2  billion  for  the  purpose  of  making 
insured  and  guaranteed  loans.  I  also 
would  like  to  point  out  that  while  the 
committee  increased  the  funding  au- 
thorization for  the  overall  program,  the 
$400,000  cap  on  individual  loans  was  re- 
tained, and  several  provisions  were  added 
to  the  bill  to  tighten  administration  and 
improve  delivery  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program,  H.R.  6291  also 
amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  in  regards  to  providing 
credit  for  the  construction  of  crop  stor- 
age facilities  on  farms.  The  ceiling  on 
individual  storage  loans  would  be  raised 
from  the  present  $50,000  limit  to  $100,- 
000,  and  interest  rates  on  such  loans 
would  not  be  more  than  8  percent.  In 
making  these  changes,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  felt  that  such  steps  were 
necessary  to  meet  the  increased  need  for 
storage  facilities,  a  need  which  has  be- 
come even  greater  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent Russian  grain  embargo.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  make  the  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram a  useful  program  for  farmers,  we 
must  have  the  capability  to  store  more 
grain  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
committee  feels  that  H.R.  6291  will  help 
accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  continua- 
tion of  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  and  improved  loan  terms  for 
crop  storage  facilities  are  crucial  to  our 
farm  sector.  H.R.  6291  addresses  that 
need. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  excel- 
lent statement  points  out  the  reasons  for 
this  bill.  I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  the 
gentleman's  attention,  although  he  al- 
ready knows  it,  and  to  the  full  House 
the  reason  the  farmers  are  in  such  a 
bind,  because  of  higher  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Fbr  example,  last  year  the  cost  of 
a  tractor  went  up  14  percent.  Fuel  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  35  percent  a  year. 
Some  pesticides  are  up  to  as  much  as 
20-percent  increase  over  1979.  Fertilizer 
has  increased  its  cost  18  percent.  Inter- 
est rates  are  up  15  percent;  so  these  are 
the  reasons  why  the  farmer  is  getting 
squeezed  from  both  sides  and  why  this 
bill  is  definitely  needed  for  passage. 

Mr.    WAMPLER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
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thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  contribution.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  very  vaUd  observation.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons,  and  a  contributing  reason 
why  we  need  to  continue  this  very  vital 
program.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  6291,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  emergen- 
cy loan  program  was  designed  to  be  a 
temporary  program  to  help  farmers 
through  an  economic  emergency,  that  is, 
a  period  of  economic  stress  resulting 
from  low  farm  prices  and  tight  credit. 
Farm  prices  earher  this  year  were  look- 
ing very  strong,  that  was  until  the  Rus- 
sians decided  to  invade  Afghanistan  and 
the  administration  embargoed  further 
grain  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Prices  nose- 
dived and  projections  are  that  net  farm 
income  will  fall  by  20  to  25  percent  in 
1980.  In  October  of  this  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  moved  to  restrict  monetary 
growth  by  imposing  higher  rates  for 
money  borrowed  by  member  banks.  The 
effect  of  this  credit  tightening  is  prime 
interest  rates  now  exceeding  17  per- 
cent and  may  go  even  higher. 

These  factors  have  created  a  credit 
crisis  on  farms  across  the  Nation. 

The  intent  of  this  policy  is  to  hold 
down  borrowing  and  curtail  infiation. 
Certainly  there  is  some  merit  in  this 
approach  but  farmers  must  put  in  a  crop 
this  year  and  must  borrow  the  money  to 
do  so.  The  tractors  need  to  be  rolling 
this  very  day  but  due  to  Government  ac- 
tion operating  funds  are  not  available. 

Farmers  finance  their  production  and 
capital  expenses  from  net  farm  income, 
off  farm  income,  and  borrowed  funds. 
The  importance  of  borrowed  funds  in 
that  mix  has  been  increasing.  The  per- 
centage financed  by  borrowing  has  in- 
creased from  just  under  6  percent  in  1970 
to  more  than  17  percent  in  1978.  The 
total  interest  cost  paid  by  farmers  of 
$11.9  biUion  in  1979  is  about  25  percent 
higher  than  1978.  Interest  costs  rose 
faster  than  overall  production  expenses 
in  1979.  Now  we  find  out  that  rural  banks 
are  both  short  on  loanable  funds  and 
unwilling  to  make  risky  farm  loans.  At 
the  recent  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion convention  83  percent  of  those  bank- 
ers responding  to  a  survey  said  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  should 
be  continued  temporarily.  The  situation 
is  obviously  critical  when  that  many 
bankers  want  a  Government  program  of 
this  type  to  be  conthiued. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee,  the 
Agriculture  Department  testified,  that 
the  loan-to-deposit  ratios  in  many  rural 
banks  are  so  hisfh  they  are  less  able  to 
extend  additional  credit  to  present  bor- 
rowers. Uncertainty  regarding  commer- 
cial interest  rates  have  caused  commer- 
cial banks  to  favor  short-term  loans  and 
limit  longer  term  credit.  Rapid  increases 
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in  the  costs  farmers  face  for  all  agricul- 
tural inputs  increases  demand  for  pro- 
duction loans,  increases  risk,  and  reduces 
the  ability  of  marginal  operators  to  ob- 
tain commercial  credit  from  their  nor- 
mal sources. 

This  growing  credit  cnmch  in  rural 
farm  areas  is  described  in  the  February 
26  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  "Rural 
Squeeze— Many  Small  Banks  Are  Short 
of  Money,  Long  on  Worried  Customers." 
I  recommend  that  all  members  read  this 
enlightening  article  which  I  request  may 
be  printed  m  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emergency  eco- 
nomic loan  program  has  been  a  very  use- 
ful one.  It  has  enabled  many  farmers  to 
stabilize  their  current  obUgations  and 
continue  to  get  credit  'for  ongoing  ex- 
penses from  their  conventional  lenders. 
This  program  has  been  primarily  used 
by  family  farmers.  Ninety -five  percent  of 
all  the  borrowers  have  been  farmers  who 
oparate  as  individuals,  they  have  used 
86  percent  of  program  moneys.  I  hope 
Members  will  support  H.R.  6291  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6291  regarding  the  farm  shortage 
facility  loan  program.  As  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  ASC  Committee, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  great  benefit  of 
thi3  program.  I  am  also  aware  that  most 
administrations  turn  these  funds  on  and 
oif  like  water  from  a  faucet  by  manip- 
ulating interest  rates  and  loan  terms. 
The  provisions  were  tightened  some  in 
the  1977  farm  bill  but  unfortunately  we 
v/ers  overridden  in  our  effort  to  set  the 
.nterest  rate  in  the  law. 

The  result  was  that  on  March  22,  1980, 
the  administration  increased  the  interest 
rate  by  50  percent.  The  program  has 
since  declined  and  farmers  are  discour- 
aged from  building  storage  bins  which 
would  give  them  some  small  control  over 
their  own  economic  destiny. 

In  my  opinion  the  storage  facility  loan 
program  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have 
at  USDA  and  these  amendments 
strengthen  it. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  compliment  Mr. 
Harkin,  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  6291  and 
Chairman    Foley    and    Representative 
Sebelius  who  sponsored  similar  bills.  The 
credit  situation  is  very  serious  in  farm- 
ing communities  and  H.R.  6291  will  help 
a  lot.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 
I  From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  26, 
1980  J 
Rural    Squeeze:    Many    Small    Banks   Abe 
Shoht  op  Money,  Long  on  Worried  Cus- 
tomers— Farmers    and    LrrxLE    Concerns 
Are  Being  Hurt;  Banks  Switch  to  Float- 
ing Rates 

meadville,  pa.,  feels  pinch 

(By  Carol  Hymowltz) 

Meaoville,  Pa. — John  Tracy,  a  banker  In 

this  town  of  16,200,  sees  a  big  change  ahead. 

Soon,  he  says,  "the  friendly  country  banker 

won't  be  around." 

Mr.  Tracy  doesn't  want  to  become  un- 
friendly. Rather,  the  vice  president  and 
manager  of  a  Pennsylvania  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  branch  here  Is  simply  citing  a  problem 
little  noticed  outside  rural  America.  E^rer 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  moved  to 
restrict  monetary  growth  last  October,  many 


small-town  banks  have  been  caught  In  a 
profit  squeeze  that  is  making  It  harder  and 
harder  to  provide  the  credit  needed  by  their 
communities. 

In  fact,  the  prospect  of  a  genuine  credit 
shortage  Is  looming  In  many  rural  areas — 
particularly  in  the  wake  of  the  Feds  most 
recent  Increase  in  its  discount  rate.  Like 
many  big-city  institutions,  so-caUed  coiui- 
try  banks  have  had  to  raise  interest  rates 
sharply  in  the  past  few  months.  But  while 
most  urban  banks  still  have  plenty  of  money 
to  lend,  money  Is  scarce  at  many  country 
banks  "and  likely  to  remain  that  way  for 
some  time,"  says  Marvin  Duncan,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  tfanca^f 
City. 

cane  outlook 

This  outlook  doesn't  bode  well  for  rural 
economies.  Credit- tightening  moves  by  the 
relatively  few  local  banks  typically  move 
quickly  through  a  rural  community  eind  "are 
felt  more  sharply"  than  in  an  urban  area, 
explains  Juan  de  Torres,  an  economist  at 
the  Conference  Board,  a  business-research 
organization  based  in  New  York.  And  be- 
cause farmers  are  heavy  seasonal  borrowers 
often  operating  on  thin  profit  margins,  they 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  tight  and  costly 
credit. 

"Everything  farmers  need  is  costing  more." 
says  Phillip  Allen,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist,  "and  when  they  add  in  the 
extra  (money)  they'll  be  paying  for  loans, 
their  profits  are  going  to  decline  sharply." 
Indeed,  the  department  expects  net  farm 
'ncome  to  drop  as  much  as  20  percent  this 
year. 

The  threat  of  a  rural  credit  squeeze  Is 
rooted  In  country-bank  lending  methods. 
While  most  big-city  banks  have  long  been 
making  business  loans  at  interest  rates  that 
float  up  or  down  over  a  loan's  term  with 
their  own  cost  of  funds,  few  small-town 
banks  had  adopted  the  practlce-^untll  re- 
cently. Instead,  they  had  continued  to  make 
business  loans  at  fixed  rates  of  Interest, 
partly  because  their  customers  demanded  it 
and  partly  because  their  own  costs  of  money 
remained  relatively  stable. 

AU  that  changed  last  fall,  when  the  Fed 
moved  to  fight  inflation  by  restricting  growth 
in  the  money  supply.  To  continue  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  of  lendable  funds,  big  banks 
began  selling  certificates  of  deposit  at  yields 
more  than  double  the  5  Vi -percent  paid  on 
regular  bank  savings  accounts.  Country 
banks  had  to  follow  suit — offering  the  same 
high  yields  to  keep  their  own  large  deposi- 
tors from  switching  to  city  Institutions — 
particularly  because  rural  residents  have 
become  more  sophisticated  than  in  the  past 
about  seeking  out  the  higher  returns. 
tight  squeeze 

However,  small-town  banks  with  portfo- 
lios of  fixed-interest  loans  yielding,  say,  9 
percent  annually  can't  easily  absorb  deposit 
costs  suddenly  approaching  10  percent  to  11 
percent.  Thus,  country  banks  stuck  with 
fixed-rate  loans  are  "being  squeezed  tight," 
says  Edwin  Demoney,  manager  of  financial 
institutions  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
Washington.  While  the  Fed  is  concerned 
about  these  banks,  he  adds,  "we  can't  help 
them  out  with  their  earnings."  In  fact,  the 
Fed  can't  even  lend  many  of  them  funds 
because  few  such  banks  are  members  of  the 
FedereJ  Reserve  Sjrstem. 

Nor  can  country  banks  easily  turn  to  blg- 
city  banks  for  help.  Althoxigh  most  small 
banks  have  at  least  one  so-called  corre- 
spondent relationship  with  a  large  bank, 
most  rely  on  their  correspondents  simply 
for  administrative  services  such  as  check 
processing  and  for  help  with  an  occasional 
big  loan.  But  few  small  banks  can  afford,  as 
a  constant  mode  of  operation,  the  high  inter- 
est rates  involved  in  loans  from  big  banks. 
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difficult  to  Show  a  profit,"  says 
the  Pennsylvania  Bank  &  Trust 
Pennbank,  as  it  is  known.  Is  one 
largest  banks:  based  in  nearby 
has   24   offices   and   assets   of 
million.    Ever    since    the    Fed 
nterest   rates.   Mr.   Tracy  says. 
SJeadvtlle  customers  have  been 
their  money  from  checking  and 
accounts   to   hlgh-yleldlng 
deposit, 
certificates  represent   about 
the  Meadvllle  branch's  deposits, 
percent  a  year  ago.  and  they  are 
t  ank  an  average  annual  interest 
1 1  percent.  But  with  more  than 
its  business  loans  out  of  fixed - 
1.   the   branch   Is  earning   only 
Its  loan  portfolio.  As  a  result, 
net  Income  in  the  1979  fourth 
:o  $82,464  from  $108,249  a  year 
as   a   whole  did   better, 
quarterly  earnings  rising  to 
rom  $1.3  million.  Officers  at  the 
branch    explain    that    there    was 
of  deposits  Into  hlgh-pay- 
at  their  unit  than  at  some 
Earlier,    however,    in    the 
quarter  report.  WilMam  P.  Roe- 
noted  that  Pennbank  as  a 
l|eing  hurt  by  the  surge  in  Its 
on  time  deposits.) 
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A  RIVAL  TtOHTENS  UP 

Credit  is  already  being  tightened  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Cochrantan,  a  small 
bank  north  of  Meadvllle  with  assets  of  $12 
million.  Loans  for  "anything  nonessential" 
and  to  anyone  not  a  steady  customer  are 
out.  C.  M.  Mead,  president,  says.  Moreover, 
borrowers  are  being  told  "not  to  take  loans 
they  can't  afford."  says.  Mr.  Mead,  a  sixth- 
generation  descendant  of  Meadville's 
founder. 

Like  other  local  banks,  however,  Mr. 
Mead's  Institution  hans't  stopped  lending 
altogether.  "If  we  do  that,"  he  says,  "well 
strangle  the  community."  And  Pennbank's 
Mr.  Tracy  adds  that  farmers  are  getting  top 
priority.  "They  can't  put  seed  into  the  ground 
unless  they  borrow,  and  we'd  have  to  be  out 
of  funds  completely  before  we  wouldn't  lend 
to  them."  he  explains. 

But  some  local  farmers  grumble  that  at 
today's  high  Interest  rates  they  can't  afford 
even  what  bank  credit  Is  available.  A  typical 
example  is  Daniel  Jablonskl.  a  dairy  farmer 
who  htis  had  to  abandon  his  plans  to  borrow 
to  finance  a  new  silo  and  a  doubling  of  his 
20-cow  herd.  With  his  other  operating  costs 
already  up  sharply,  he  says  "there's  no  way 
I  can  afford  a  14  percent  loan  on  top  of 
everything  else." 

ALTERNATIVE   LENDER 

Other  farmers  are  turning  to  farm  credit 
production  associations — a  kind  of  coopera- 
tive that  raises  money  through  public  debt 
offerings  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Meadvllle 
Production  Credit  Association,  can  offer 
loans  today  at  rates  of  about  12%  percent. 
But  even  this  bargain  rate  is  up  from  9  per- 
cent last  summer  and  seems  too  steep  for 
farmers  such  as  Bernard  Tobln.  He  recently 
got  a  loan  of  only  half  the  $21.(X)0  that  he 
had  sought  because,  he  says,  the  Meadvllle 
association  "figured  it  would  be  too  much 
of  a  burden  for  me  to  handle"  the  full 
request. 

Although  a  bit  unhappy  about  the  cut- 
back, Mr.  Tobin  says  he  also  has  taken  the 
association's  "advice"  to  cut  another  re- 
quest, for  a  fertilizer  loan,  to  $6,000  from 
$10,000.  "I'll  have  to  get  that  amount  Just  to 
stay  in  business,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Tobin  Is  better  off  than  mi»ny  others, 
however.  "A  lot  of  marginal  farmers  won't 
be  able  to  afford  loans  and  will  go  under," 
warns  Blair  McCurdy.  assistant  director  of 
the  Meadvllle  association. 

Like  the  farmers.  Meadville's  tool  and 
die  makers  are  being  hurt  by  costly  and 
scarce  bank  credit — without  being  able  to 
turn  to  credit  associations  or,  like  small 
manufacturers  in  metropolitan  areas,  to  a 
variety  of  banks. 

FRUB'TRATED   BUSINESSMAN 

Alden  Hills,  owner  of  A.  C.  Machine  Co., 
says  he  can't  get  a  loan  for  new  machinery 
even  though  his  business  is  "bursting  at  the 
seams."  He  says  all  four  bank  branches 
here  turned  down  his  request  to  borrow 
$100,000  and  told  him  to  "sit  still"  until  the 
economy  picks  up.  But  Mr.  Hills,  who  re- 
cently doubled  the  size  of  his  machine  shop 
and  wants  to  increase  his  work  force  to  45 
from  30.  complains  that  if  he  doesn't  ex- 
pand, he  won't  be  able  to  fill  all  his  orders. 

With  both  farm  and  manufacturing  out- 
put slowing,  the  credit  squeeze  is  filtering 
through  the  rest  of  Meadville's  economy. 
Retailers,  for  example,  are  saddled  with 
loans  taken  out  for  merchandise  that  they 
now  can't  sell  because  consumers  are  get- 
ting ready  for  hard  times. 

"Buying  has  come  to  a  screeching  halt," 
says  David  Mattocks,  owner  of  Feed'N'Oro 
supply  store,  whose  sales  have  dropped  40 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  With  farmers  de- 
laying purchases  of  fertilizer.  Mr.  Mattocks 
says,  he  is  "stuck  with  high  inventories"  and 
with  the  costly  loans  financing  them. 


Mr.  Mattocks  says  he  is  only  one  of  many 
Meadvllle  residents  being  pinched  by  the 
credit  squeeze.  "Banks  are  essential  to  this 
community."  he  says,  "and  credit  squeezes 
have  a  domino  effect."  But  he  isn't  blaming 
the  local  bankers.  "They're  doing  what  they 
can  to  keep  us  alive,"  he  says,  "but  they've 
got  their  hands  tied"  by  the  federal  banking 
authorities. 

nl550 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  6291.  legislation  dealing  with  the 
extension  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration's Economic  Emergency  Loan 
Program,  and  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service's  storage 
facility  loan  program. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  through- 
out the  Nation  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  President's  em- 
bargo decision.  Grain  prices  that  were 
moving  to  a  level  that  reflected  the  cost 
of  production  plummeted  with  the  em- 
bargo notice  only  now  recovering  to  their 
pre-embargo  levels. 

The  pleas  for  post  embargo  assistance 
have  been  met  with  pre-embargo  esti- 
mates for  1980  farm  income  down  by  20 
percent.  This  cost/price  squeeze  con- 
fronting the  agricultural  sector  is  obvious 
when  one  considers  the  projected  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  production  for  1980: 
energy  costs  up  by  83  percent,  fertilizer 
up  by  35  percent,  and  interest  costs  on 
borrowed  money  up  by  42  percent. 

Added  to  the  low  farm  prices  and  high 
cost  of  production  figures  is  the  tight 
money  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  has  doubly  impacted 
the  agricultural  sector  simply  because  of 
the  farmer's  necessary  reliance  on  bor- 
rowed funds  for  operating  expenses.  In  a 
manner  of  speaking,  a  farm  is  one  of  the 
few  businesses  which  purchases  its  in- 
ventory in  one  lump  sum  during  a  short 
period  of  time,  thus  necessitating  bor- 
rowed money. 

Since  the  1960's  debt  outstanding  has 
been  consistently  higher  than  net  farm 
income.  Recent  statistics  indicate  that 
this  ratio  has  grown  from  two  to  three 
times  higher  in  the  1960's  to  more  than 
a  4-to-l  ratio  in  recent  years. 

Add  this  increasing  debt  ratio  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  tight  mwney  policy  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  agricultural  credit 
is  at  a  crucial  point. 

The  economic  emergency  loan  program 
within  the  FmHA  has  been  a  lifesaver  for 
many  family  farmers  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Nearly  65,000 
farmers  nationwide  have  received  FmHA 
assistance  through  this  loan  program 
which  is  aimed  at  providing  temporary 
credit  assistance  for  producers  caught 
in  a  low  farm  price/high  cost  of  produc- 
tion squeeze  and  unable  to  obtain  com- 
mercial credit. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent 
survey  at  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation annual  meeting  indicated  over- 
whelming support,  nearly  83.6  percent  of 
the  representatives  present,  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program. 

In  addition  to  an  extension  of  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program.  H.R. 
6291  also  addresses  itself  to  the  changes 
in  the  ASCS  grain  facUity  loan  program. 
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This  legislation  increases  the  maximum 
storage  facility  loan  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  and  places  an  8-percent  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  the  facility  loan. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  when  I  am  not 
contacted  by  a  South  Dakota  farmer  who 
cannot  obtain  financing  from  his  bank 
because  they  are  out  of  money  and  are 
unable  to  get  funding  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  because  they 
have  already  committed  their  funds 
through  October.  They  ask,  "Where  am 
I  to  get  financing  for  spring  planting? 
How  am  I  to  survive  if  I  can't  get  financ- 
ing to  get  my  crop  in  the  ground?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  will  not  be  the  pan- 
acea answer  for  these  farmers.  However, 
tliis  extension  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  will  help  meet  the 
temporary  credit  needs  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers.  For  that 
reason,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  6291. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  SEBELitrsj . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  6291,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Farmers  Home  Administration  economic 
emergency  loan  program.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced  the  same 
day,  but  it  goes  a  little  further  by  in- 
creasing the  loan  limits  for  on-farm 
storage  bins. 

President  Carter's  recent  decision  to 
suspend  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  unforeseen  pressure  into  the  Na- 
tion's farm  economy.  While  the  President 
has  offered  a  number  of  initiatives  aimed 
at  minimizing  the  economic  costs  to 
farmers,  it  appears  that  more  help  may 
be  needed. 

A  simple,  inexpensive  and  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  helping  farmers  is  to  as- 
sure that  they  will  have  the  financial  re- 
sources they  will  need  to  put  in  the  next 
year's  crops  and  to  service  existing  debts. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  answer  to  the 
economic  problems  that  have  plagued 
farmers  in  recent  years.  Farmers  must 
have  better  prices  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  provide  pmple  supplies  of  reasonably 
priced  food  to  the  American  people. 

Still,  farmers  must  have  access  to  ade- 
quate financing  if  they  are  to  keep  going. 
Only  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  passed 
a  bill  to  help  financially  pressed  farmers 
consolidate  and  refinance  their  debts. 
This  program  has  worked  well,  but  will 
expire  May  15,  1980  unless  this  bill  is 
passed. 

Farmers  do  not  work  their  ways  out  of 
financial  problems  in  1  year,  generally. 
It  tikes  time.  A  farmer  may  have  bor- 
rowed up  to  the  $400,000  authorized  in 
the  original  bill.  With  this  money,  he 
Drobably  was  able  to  bring  his  payments 
to  a  more  manageable  level.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  he  is  in  a  position 
where  a  commercial  lender  would  con- 
sider him  a  good  credit  risk. 

If  he  paid  back  $40,000  of  his  loan  in 
the  past  year,  his  outstanding  balance 
would  be  $360,000.  This  spring,  he  will 
need  to  put  a  crop  in  the  ground  or, 
possibly,  replace  some  livestock.  If  we 


extend  this  program,  he  will  be  able  to 
tiuTi  to  Farmers  Home  and  borrow  back 
up  to  the  limit.  If  we  are  committed  to 
saving  the  family  farm,  this  very  modest 
program  is  essential  for  the  marginal 
operations  that  give  agriculture  its  fu- 
ture diversity. 

At  the  same  time,  our  farmers  are  go- 
ing to  need  more  space  to  store  the  grain 
that  was  embargoed  earlier  this  year.  For 
that  reason,  the  committee  felt  it  was 
appropriate  to  increase  the  individual 
loan  limit  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration farm  storage  facility  loans  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
consequence  of  OPEC's  greed  that 
$50,000  does  not  buy  much  storage  space 
anymore.  If  we  are  going  to  hold  onto 
this  grain,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  place  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  passage  of 
H.R.  6291  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jaeld 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  severe  credit  crimch  in  the  country- 
side right  now,  and  we  need  to  move  this 
legislation  along  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  help  meet  that  pressing  need.  Di  doing 
so,  though,  we  must  keep  one  fact  well  in 
mind:  We  do  not  do  farmers  any  favors 
by  helping  them  dig  deeper  into  debt. 
Producers  need  large  amounts  of  credit 
in  their  normal  operations.  That  credit 
must  be  available  and  reasonably  priced. 
Trouble  comes  in  two  major  ways — 
when  farmers  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
operational  credit  they  need,  and  when 
they  find  they  must  mortgage  more  and 
more  of  their  equity  in  order  to  survive 
econOTnically. 

The  first  is  basically  a  credit  problem. 
The  second  is  a  deeper  problem  of  agri- 
cultural prices  and  income.  We  need  to 
take  steps  to  make  sure  that  credit  is 
there  for  farmers  when  they  need  it,  but 
if  this  is  not  backed  up  with  agricultural 
policy  and  programs  that  allow  producers 
to  receive  an  equitable  return,  then  we 
are  just  helping  them  dig  a  deeper  hole 
for  themselves. 

Inflation  and  rising  production  costs — 
especially  the  skyrocketing  interest 
rates — are  placing  many  producers  in  an 
untenable  position.  Unable  to  pass  on 
their  increased  costs,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  faced  with  the  uncertainties 
of  the  grain  embargo  situation  and  the 
downward  pressure  on  commodity  prices 
resulting  from  it.  Adding  to  the  uncer- 
tainty is  the  administration's  apparent 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  make  good 
on  its  promise  to  keep  U.S.  agriculture 
from  bearing  the  full  load  of  the 
embargo. 

Without  a  sound  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural economy  all  the  credit  in  the  world 
will  not  do  any  good.  Farmers  cannot 
borrow  their  way  to  prosperity.  So,  while 
we  need  this  bill  today,  much  more  is 
necessary  in  terms  of  an  agricultural 
policy  that  provides  producers  some  eco- 
nomic protection,  and  farm  programs 
that  offer  more  than  platitudes  and 
promises. 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 3^eld 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1980,  H.R.  6291.  This  vitally  important 
program  was  established  in  1978  to  meet 
the  economic  emergency  credit  needs 
of  farmers.  It  has  reached  the  limit  of 
its  lending  authority  and  is  fast  ap- 
proaching its  expiration  date  of  May  15. 
1980. 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
across  this  Nation  were  informed  late 
last  year  and  early  this  year  that  their 
loan  applications  could  not  be  approved 
due  to  lack  of  fimds.  The  need  to  re- 
authorize this  program  and  to  increase 
its  lending  authority  is  particularly 
crucial  to  California  farmers  who  are 
fast  approaching  their  winter  harvest 
and  spring  planting  season.  Unless  we 
act  soon,  we  will  witness  the  most  tragic 
loss  of  family  farms  we  have  seen  in  re- 
cent decades. 

The  credit  crisis  that  presently  grips 
the  Nation  has  its  tightest  hold  over  our 
farmers.  As  their  crops  ripen  and  as 
planting  season  approaches,  they  mtist 
obtain  credit  at  whatever  the  prevailing 
rate  or  they  will  perish.  They  carmot 
wait  for  interest  rates  to  come  down. 
The  very  nature  of  their  business  pre- 
vents them  from  postponing  their  credit 
needs.  Last  week  our  Nation's  banks  in- 
creased the  prime  rate  to  16%  percent— 
the  highest  rate  in  our  Nation's  history 
since  the  Civil  War. 

High  interest  rates,  spiraling  farm 
production  costs,  and  the  scarcity  of 
funds  are  driving  more  and  more  farm- 
ers on  a  desperate  search  for  credit.  The 
banks  simply  cannot  meet  the  need.  In- 
flation has  caused  savers  to  withdraw 
funds  from  time  deposits  and  to  invest 
in  Treasury  bills,  notes,  and  certificates 
of  deposit  thus  drying  up  loan  moneys. 
The  country  banks  to  which  most  farm- 
ers turn  are  feeling  this  crunch  hardest 
of  aU. 

Many  of  the  farmers  who  face  finan- 
cial ruin,  sadly  enough,  are  already  par- 
ticipating in  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program.  Finding  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  getting  back  on  their  feet,  they 
are  being  faced  with  a  cutoff  of  their 
credit  source.  We  cannot  allow  this  trag- 
edy to  occur  and  it  will  occur  if  we  fall 
to  reauthorize  this  program. 

Just  last  week  I  received  a  call  from  a 
farm  family  in  my  district  that  received 
a  loan  last  year  after  having  experienced 
some  severe  setbacks  in  previous  seasons. 
If  their  loan  is  not  forthcoming  this  year, 
they  will  be  forced  to  sell.  The  matron  of 
this  family  told  me  almost  in  tears  that 
if  they  sold  out  they  would  be  able  to  live 
comfortably  on  the  interest  from  the  sale 
of  their  500  acres  which  have  appreciated 
dramatically  in  the  last  few  years.  But, 
selling  out  would  mean  an  end  to  two 
generations  of  farming  by  her  family  on 
that  land.  It  would  also  quite  possibly 
mean  the  end  altogether  of  agricultural 
production  on  that  land. 
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The  current  credit  situation  facing  the 
agricultural  sector  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  crisis.  This  has  been  brought  on 
by  a  combination  of  factors;  the  gen- 
eral inflationary  pressure  in  our  economy 
resulting  in  ever-increasing  prices  for 
farm  inputs,  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  halt  the  shipments  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  tight  credit  situa- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  economy  caus- 
ing less  farm  credit  to  be  available  at 
rural  banks,  and  other  factors. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimate  of  net  farm  income  for  1980  be- 
fore the  grain  embargo  was  20  percent 
below  the  net  farm  income  for  1979.  In 
addition  to  the  reduction  in  net  farm 
income,  farmers  are  facing  increased 
production  costs.  According  to  USDA 
estimates,  tractors  are  projected  to  in- 
crease in  cost  by  as  much  as  14  percent 
in  1980,  fuel  by  35  percent,  pesticides  by 
as  much  as  20  percent,  fertilizers  by  18 
percent,  and  interest  rates  by  as  much 
as  15  percent.  However,  I  share  the  views 
of  those  who  feel  that  these  estimates  are 
conservative.  These  two  factors,  increas- 
ing costs  and  lower  net  farm  income, 
point  out  clearly  the  current  financial 
situation  facing  farmers  and  the  critical 
and  immediate  need  for  this  legislation. 
I  would  l?ke  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  only  an  interim  measure  which 
will  keep  many  farmers  from  being 
forced  from  their  farms  until  Congress 
can  address  the  problem  of  low  com- 
modity prices  for  farmers. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  extends 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program  in 
Farmers  Home  Administration  from 
May  15.  1980  to  September  30,  1981  and 
increases  the  amount  of  funds  available 
in  the  program  from  $4  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion. The  bill  also  has  provisions  which 
will  tighten  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  make  the  program  more 
workable.  It  also  amends  the  farm 
storage  facility  loan  program  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  modi- 
fy restrictions  on  such  loans  so  as  to 
enable  the  program  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  meeting  the  demand  for  farm 
storage  resulting  from  the  long-term 
producer  reserve  program  and  other  fac- 
tors such  as  the  increased  needs  for  stor- 
age attributable  to  the  grain  embargo 
recently  imposed  on  shipments  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  have  explained  the 
details   of  the  provisions. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  for  moving  for- 
ward and  reporting  this  legislation. 
However,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  lot  of  work 
to  be  done  regarding  farm  programs.  Af- 
ter the  administration's  decision  last 
Friday  not  to  have  a  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  administration  was  not 
sincere  in  its  promise  to  share  the  burden 
of  the  decision  to  halt  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  I  feel  that 
Congress  must  move  immediately  to  as- 
sure that  what  the  administration  prom- 
ised is  in  fact  delivered.  I  can  assure 


my  colleagues  that  I  will  be  working 
toward  that  goal. 

Presently,  in  an  effort  to  address  at 
least  some  of  the  needs  of  farmers.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing H.R.  6291. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6291.  The  first  part  of 
this  bill  which  extends  the  Emergency 
Agriculture  Credit  Adjustments  Act  of 
1978  from  May  15,  1980,  when  it  was 
due  to  expire,  to  September  30, 1981,  and 
increases  the  total  amount  of  loans  from 
$4  billion  to  $6  billion  is  needed  rapidly 
and  badly  by  the  farmers.  It  is  needed 
for  two  reasons :  Because  of  a  tightening 
of  credit  in  rural  areas  and  because  we 
are  not  about  to  pass  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  will  begin  the  process  of  solv- 
ing the  real  problem  of  our  American 
farmers. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  farmers  in 
my  district  tell  me  that  what  they  do  not 
need  is  more  credit.  What  they  need  is 
to  be  able  to  make  a  decent  profit.  The 
farmers  of  America  are  living  on  their 
equity  and  pretty  soon,  with  extending 
more  and  more  credit,  that  equity  is  go- 
ing to  be  eaten  up.  Then  the  crash  will 
come. 

However,  at  this  point  in  time  we  need 
to  get  credit  to  the  rural  areas.  It  has 
not  only  been  the  farmer  who  has  been 
contacting  me  about  the  credit  problem, 
but  the  small  town  banker  who  literally 
has  no  money  to  lend  out.  I  would  just 
like  to  quote  from  a  recent  newspaper 
editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg- 
ister headlined:  "Bank  Funds  "nght.  but 
Farmers  Get  By" : 

Hardest  hit  are  some  of  the  banks  In  cat- 
tle-raising areas  of  western  Iowa.  They're  ex- 
periencing the  double  whammy  of  slowed 
grain  sales  and  unprofitable  cattle  prices. 

Ed  Claussen,  president  of  Farmers  State 
Bank  in  Schleswlg,  figures  his  customers  are 
short  $1  million  In  deferred  grain  sales  so 
far  this  year.  And  many  are  holding  cattle 
In  hopes  of  higher  prices. 

His  bank  Is  usually  loaned  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  Its  deposits.  But  note  renewals  this 
year  have  pushed  that  lever  over  85  percent. 

Claussen  thinks  the  next  30  days  are  "crit- 
ical." as  March  1  land  payments  come  due 
and  farmers  need  cash.  "Frankly,  I  dont 
know  where  all  the  money's  going  to  come 
from,"  h<5  safd. 

Claussen  reluctantly  agrees  that  grain 
prices,  which  in  his  area  are  below  the  cost 
of  production,  have  recovered  as  much  as 
they're  going  to  from  the  shock  of  the  em- 
bargo. 

What  this  additional  $2  billion  will  do 
is  to  get  needed  credit  in  the  short  term 
to  our  rural  areas.  By  assisting  the  farm- 
ers whose  credit  situation  is  already 
tight  the  FmHA  through  this  program 
will  be  helping  local  banks  by  relieving 
the  pressure  on  them.  It  will,  in  fact, 
loosen  up  more  private  credit  to  farmers 
who  are  more  able  to  obtain  that  private 
credit. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  the  bill,  but  only 
if  certain  changes  are  made.  I  have 
looked  over  their  recommended  changes, 
and  in  every  case  the  administration  re- 
quest is  to  make  this  program  nothing 
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more  than  an  extension  of  private 
credit.  It  seems  the  administration  does 
not  understand,  or  refuses  to  under- 
stand, that  this  is  what  the  problem  is: 
Not  only  a  lack  of  private  credit  but  a 
lack  of  private  credit  at  rates  farmers 
can  afford.  Farmers  must  take  what  they 
can  get  in  the  marketplace  and  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  cover  their  increased 
costs  of  production,  including  the  cost  of 
money.  Right  now,  for  example,  in  Iowa, 
cash  com  is  selling  for  $2.15  to  $2.20  a 
bushel — and  the  cost  of  production  for 
last  year's  com  was  $2.47  a  bushel. 

The  cost  of  production,  as  estimated 
by  ISU  Extension  Service,  for  this  year 
will  be  $2.64  a  bushel,  that  is  for  Iowa. 
So  the  farmer  is  not  even  getting  back 
his  cost  of  production  let  alone  a  profit. 
Also  farmers  costs  are  skyrocketing. 

So  many  of  my  friends  from  urban 
areas  seem  incredulous.  They  say,  "If 
that  is  the  case,  why  are  not  all  these 
farmers  going  broke?  How  can  they  con- 
tinue to  produce?  Something  must  be 
wrong  with  your  figures." 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  readily  ap- 
parent to  the  farmer:  Agriculture  debt 
is  increasing  at  an  astoimding  rate  and 
the  farmer  is  living  on  his  equity.  As 
the  price  of  land  goes  up  and  the  farm- 
er's equity  goes  up,  the  farmer  is  able  to 
borrow  more  money  to  continue  his  op- 
eration. Farm  debt  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  a  level  of  $90  billion 
at  the  beginning  of  1976  to  an  estimated 
$157  billion  at  the  first  of  this  year.  We 
expect  this  level  to  exceed  $182  billion 
by  the  beginning  of  1981.  With  the  re- 
cent grain  embargo,  with  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  there  will  be  no  paid 
diversion  or  set-aside  program  this  year, 
and  now  with  the  administration  re- 
questing changes  in  this  "band  aid  bill," 
it  appears  more  and  more  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  making  the  farmer  the 
"whipping  boy"  of  inflation. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  is  one 
which  I  consider  to  be  as  meaningful,  if 
not  more  meaningful,  as  the  first  part. 
ITiis  part  of  the  bill  makes  needed 
changes  in  the  farm  storage  facility  loan 
program.  It  increases  the  maximum  loan 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  Again,  this  is 
needed  because  of  the  tremendous  in- 
creases in  costs  of  these  structures.  Right 
now,  a  silo  which  will  hold  32,000  bushels 
of  dried  corn  and  is  24  feet  In  diameter 
and  80  feet  high,  costs  about  $63,000,  ex- 
clusive of  loading  equipment  which  will 
also  be  needed. 

The  average  price  for  a  single  unit  to 
store  grain,  whether  high-moisture  or 
dry  grain,  in  1979  was  $36,500.  So  one  can 
see  that  if  a  farmer  needed  just  two  of 
the  average-sized  facilities,  he  would  be 
over  the  $50,000  limit  that  now  applies. 
Since  1977  when  this  program  was  ex- 
panded, prices  have  increased  over  22 
percent  up  to  the  first  of  this  year. 

A  second  change  made  in  the  program 
by  this  bill  is  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  storage  facility  not  be  able  to 
hold  more  than  2-year  storage.  Again, 
this  was  put  in  the  bill  in  1977  and  dras- 
tic changes  have  happened  in  our  pro- 
duction and  carry-over  in  just  those  2 
years.  For  example,  in  1977  we  produced 
6.4  billion  bushels  of  com  in  the  United 
States  and  last  year  we  produced  7.7 
billion  bushels.  In  1977.  we  had  776  mil- 


lion bushels  of  com  in  our  carryover 
stock.  In  1980  our  carryover  was  close  to 
1.9  bushels.  So  the  2-year  requirement  is 
way  out  of  date  and  must  be  repealed. 
Added  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  now  entering  the  3-year  re- 
serve program  and  need  additional  stor- 
age to  carry  over  for  these  years. 

The  last  part  of  this  bill  is  the  one  that 
has  provoked  the  most  opposition  from 
the  administration.  It  is  the  provision 
setting  a  maximum  of  interest  rate  on 
these  loans  of  8  percent. 

Until  March  of  1979  the  interest  rate 
on  these  loans  was  7  percent  and  in  that 
month  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
cided to  increase  the  interest  to  10.5  per- 
cent. The  number  of  applications  for  this 
program  after  that  began  to  decline 
rapidly. 

I  believe  there  is  one  massive,  over- 
riding reason  why  we  must  provide  Uiese 
loans  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  decisions  made  by 
farmers,  but  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  impact  on  farmers  of  decisions  made 
by  this  administration.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  decision  by  this  administration  to 
embargo  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  decision  of  this  admin- 
istration to  not  have  any  set-aside  pro- 
gram for  this  year.  The  reduction  of  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  will  require 
additional  farm  storage  or  it  will  require 
the  farmers  to  dump  their  grain  at  low 
prices. 

The  decision  to  not  have  a  set-aside 
means  that  we  will  have  another  year  of 
"fence  row  to  fence  row"  planting.  Per- 
sonally, I  thought  we  had  totally  repu- 
diated the  policy  of  Earl  Butz  when  he 
left  oflBce,  but  it  seems  we  are  back  mak- 
ing the  same  mistakes  he  made,  with 
farmers  forced  by  necessity  to  go  all  out 
in  production.  This  year,  we  can  see 
ahead  the  largest  carryover  ever  of  com 
and  wheat. 

The  farmers  recognize  this  and  the  one 
thing  we  can  do  to  help  them  is  to  get 
these  additional  farm  storage  facilities. 

There  is  another  factor  that  necessi- 
tates the  building  of  these  storage  facil- 
ities, and  that  has  to  do  with  the  trans- 
portation tieups  in  the  Midwest,  result- 
ing from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  and  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. 

Every  change  that  our  subcommitee 
and  full  commitee  made  with  regard  to 
the  facility  storage  program  is  a  change 
that  is  needed  to  protect  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  The  interest  subsidy 
that  would  be  required  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  because  the  loans  themselves  will, 
of  course,  be  repaio  by  the  farmer. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 
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D  1600 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota  (Mr.  Hagedorn). 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6291,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  farm  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  from  May  15, 
1980  to  September  30.  1981.  increase  the 
funds  available  for  the  program,  and 
tighten  administration  of  the  program  by 
making  several  changes  in  the  credit- 
elsewhere  test  and  other  provisions.  The 
bill  also  would  amend  the  farm  storage 
facility  loan  program  to  increase  the 
maximum  size  of  individual  loans  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  eliminate  the  restric- 
tion on  the  size  of  the  faciUties  which 
may  be  financed,  and  limit  the  maximum 
interest  rate  to  8  percent  per  annum. 

President  Carter's  embargo  on  grain 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  cost  in- 
creases for  just  about  all  farmer's  pro- 
duction items — particularly  fuel  and 
credit — and  declining  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  embargo  have  placed  many  farm- 
ers in  a  severe  cost-price  squeeze.  For 
example,  the  parity  ratio  declined  to  a 
29-month  low  of  64  on  January  15,  1980. 
Also,  the  February  1980  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  was  1.2  percent 
below  a  year  ago,  while  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  as  of  mid-Febru- 
ary was  13  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  current  economic  situation  is  simi- 
lar to  that  prevaUing  in  1978  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  to  respond  to  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  economy  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 

The  need  for  the  type  of  credit  pro- 
vided by  this  program  is  just  as  critical 
today  as  it  was  in  1978.  Because  of  de- 
clining prices  for  commodities  caused  by 
the  embargo  and  the  cost-price  squeeze, 
many  farmers  have  an  urgent  need  for 
additional  credit  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  their  normal  lenders.  Therefore. 
I  support  extension  of  this  program  and 
urge  that  any  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  be  resolved 
quickly. 

The  changes  in  the  farm  storage  fa- 
cility loan  program  are  designed  to  en- 
able that  program  to  be  more  effective  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  farm  storage 
resulting  from  the  producer  reserve  pro- 
gram and  the  increased  needs  for  storage 
attributable  to  the  grain  embargo.  This 
has  been  a  good  program  for  farmers, 
but  because  of  the  dollar  limitation,  the 
size  limit  on  facilities,  and  Increased  in- 
terest rates,  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram has  progressively  fallen  off  during 
the  last  year.  The  changes  to  be  made 
by  this  bill  will  insure  that  this  success- 
ful program  continues  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can public.  .  ^  ,j 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
brsiska  (Mrs.  Smith)  . 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
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Farmers  Home  in  Nebraska 
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tion for  1980.  Without  the  renewal  of 
this  economic  emergency  loan  program, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  fund  any  re- 
quests for  operating  financing  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Already  they  es- 
timate these  requests  will  equal  at  least 
$100  million.  Unless  this  legislation  is 
adopted,  this  need  cannot  be  met. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears 
that  the  extension  of  this  program  with 
an  increased  authorization,  and  higher 
loan  limits,  is  the  very  minimum  we  can 
do  in  the  light  of  the  critical  financial 
situation  on  many  farms  and  ranches. 
When  the  embargo  was  imposed,  the  ad- 
ministration promised  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  minimize  the  impact  upon 
individual  grain  producers.  Some  steps 
have  been  taken,  but  it  is  obvious  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Agriculture  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  is  an  additional  response 
to  a  need  that  must  be  taken.  I  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BuRLisoN) . 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  6291,  a  bill  to  extend  and  in- 
crease certain  agricultural  loan  pro- 
grams. I  also  yesterday  supported  the 
conference  report  on  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1979  (H.R.  3398)  which 
increased  target  prices  for  com  and 
wheat  for  the  1980  and  1981  crop  years. 

I  feel  constrained  to  say,  however,  that 
not  enough  is  being  done.  The  President 
said  in  his  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress last  January  that  farmers  would 
not  be  required  to  suffer  "disproportion- 
ately" from  other  taxpayers  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Russian  grain  and  soybean 
embargo.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tioning, said  that  this  meant  that  farm- 
ers would  pay  only  as  American  taxpayers 
for  support  of  programs  to  blunt  the 
effects  of  the  embargo. 

They  said  that  this  administration 
would  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  commodity  prices  were  not  below 
the  prices  at  the  time  the  embargo  was 
invoked,  to  wit:  January  4,  1980,  or  what 
the  prices  would  be  had  there  been  no 
embargo.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  chief  economic  adviser  echoed 
these  views  in  response  to  my  question- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  when  appearing 
to  justify  the  President's  USDA  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 

A  negative  action  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration is  the  announced  decision  that 
there  will  be  no  set-aside,  nor  paid  di- 
version program,  for  the  1980  crop  year. 
In  announcing  his  decision.  Secretary 
Bergland  said : 

CXir  grain  exports  will  be  at  record  levels 
this  year  and  will  continue  to  grow  In  the 
future. 

He  went  on  to  say  that — 

According  to  our  estimates,  we  are  expect- 
ing 17.8.  feed  grain  exports  to  reach  a  record 
68  million  tons  In  this  marketing  year  and 


tJ.S.  wheat  exports  to  total  36  million  tons — 
also  a  record  amount. 

This  may  all  be  true  but  It  misses  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  the  commodity 
market  prices  must  be  maintained  or  im- 
proved. The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  prices  are  not  firming  up,  but  con- 
tinue to  erode.  By  the  embargo  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  place  serious 
restrictions  on  free  market  mechanisms. 
It  is  going  to  take  strong  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  order  for  the  President  to  keep 
his  pledge  in  the  budget  statement.  The 
Secretary  has  discarded  perhaps  the  most 
reliable  mechanism  for  doing  this  by  re- 
fusing a  set-aside  and/or  paid  diversion 
program. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
must  press  the  President.  The  farmers' 
burdens  are  simply  too  great  to  pay  the 
economic  costs  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, no  matter  how  essential  and  how 
exemplary  that  foreign  policy  is.  The 
merits  of  the  foreign  policy  are  certainly 
not  being  questioned.  That  is  irrelevant. 
The  sole  issue  is  who  is  going  to  pay 
for  this  foreign  policy. 
□  1510 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  side  has  no  further  requests 
for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6291 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ECONOMIC   EMERGENCY    LOAN   PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  prec. 
1961  note)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  (A)  In  clause  (C)  of  section  202.  strik- 
ing out  "unable  at  the  tdme  the  loan  appli- 
cation is  filed  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  from 
normal  credit  sources  to  flnance  actual  needs 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "not  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  202. 
strilclng  out  "and"  and  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  the  following:  ";  and  the  term  'able 
to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere'  means 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to 
finance  the  applicant's  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms,  taking  into  consid- 
eration prevailing  private  and  cooperatdve 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  an  appli- 
cant under  this  title  is  not  able  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  credit  elsewhere,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  at  least  one  written  indication 
of  declination  of  credit,  from  a  legally  or- 
ganized lending  Institution  within  reason- 
able proximity  to  the  applicant,  that  speci- 
fies the  reasons  for  the  declination:  Pro- 
vided. That,  for  loans  In  excess  of  $300,000. 
the  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  two  such 
written  declinations:  And  provided  further. 
That,  for  loans  of  $300,000  or  less,  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  the  requirement  of  this 
sentence  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  It 


would    Impose    an    undue    burden    on    the 
applicant"; 

(2)  In  section  203(a)  (1).  inserting  before 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowing : 
":  Provided,  That  no  loan  may  be  Insured 
or  guaranteed  under  this  title  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refinancing  outstanding  indebtedness 
on  farm  or  home  real  estate  unless  such  real 
estate  was  purchased  by  the  applicant  at 
least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  loan 
application": 

(3)  in  section  204,  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection   (e)   as  follows; 

"(e)  For  guaranteed  operating  loans  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  may  pay  Inter- 
est subsidies  to  the  lenders  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
interest  rate  being  charged  for  insured  loans 
and  the  maximum  Interest  rate  for  guaran- 
teed operating  loans,  as  established  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  "; 

(4)  In  section  205(d)(2).  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Provided,  that  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  agreement.  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
sured loan  under  this  title,  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  loan  is  insured,  and 
not  later  than  at  the  end  of  every  two-year 
period  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  loan, 
the  Secretary  shall  review  the  loan;  and  If, 
based  on  such  review,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  a  source  specified  In  this  para- 
graph at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time,  the  borrower  shall,  on  request  by  the 
Secretary,  apply  for  and  accept  such  a  loan 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
this  paragraph"; 

(5)  at  the  end  of  section  206,  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  loan  that  Is  for  more  than  $300.- 
000  may  be  Insured  under  this  title,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applicant 
Is  not  able  to  obtain  from  a  private  or  co- 
operative lending  agency  a  loan  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  sufficient 
to  flnance  the  applicant's  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or 
near  which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time."; 

(6)  In  section  207(c).  striking  out  "$4.- 
000,000,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,000,000,000":  and 

(7)  m  section  211,  striking  out  "May  15, 
1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981". 

FARM  STORAGE  rACILITT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b(h) )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$50,000"  both  places  it 
occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,- 
000"; 

(2)  striking  out  "the  size  of  such  facility 
for  which  a  loan  is  obtained  shall  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  space  required  to  store 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  estimated 
to  be  produced  by  the  borrower  during  a 
two-year  period; ";  tmd 

(3)  Inserting  "but  not  to  exceed  8  per  cen- 
tum j>er  annum"  immediately  after  "based 
upon  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  the  Cor- 
poration  by  the   United   States   Treasury". 

EPPECriVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  1(6). 
section  1(7).  and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  remainder  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  upon  promulgation  by 
the  Secretary  of  regulations  Implementing 
such  provisions  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  but  In  no  event 
shall  such  provisions  become  effective  later 
than  October  1.  1980. 


Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FOLXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Polet:  Page  6. 
on  lines  9  through  II,  strike  out  the  first 
sentence  of  section  3  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  provisions  of  section  1(6)  and  sec- 
tion 1(7)  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Itie  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts.". 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  by  me  and  urged 
upon  the  committee  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  is  made  necessary  by 
section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  second  portion  of  this  bill  would 
provide  for  farm  storage  facility  program 
amendments;  namely,  increasing  the 
ceiling  on  storage  loans  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  and  altering  the  interest  rate. 
The  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  asked 
that  we  accept  this  amendment  in  lieu  of 
a  more  elaborate  budget  waiver  that 
would  otherwise  be  required. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  amendment  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  and  understand  the  necessity  of 
that  pari  of  our  bill  being  submitted  to 
the  budgetary  process  before  that  part 
of  the  bill  can  become  effective  and  would 
urge  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Act,  H.R.  6291.  At  a  time  of  skyrocketing 
interest  rates  and  farm  prices  far  below 
the  cost  of  production,  farmers  and 
ranchers  need  credit  made  available  to 
them  in  order  to  maintain  a  viable  opera- 
tion. These  funds  are  designed  to  assure 
continued  operation  of  a  farm  or  ranch 
by  covering  the  unavoidable  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  normal  operation  of  busi- 
ness. This  is  an  interim  measure  to  al- 
low f  ■'rmers  and  ranchers  to  keep  in  busi- 
ness. What  farmers  need  are  higher  on- 
farm  prices  for  their  products,  and  I  will 
continue  to  push  strongly  for  increased 
farm  prices.  But  imt'l  such  time  arrives, 
credit  must  be  available  to  keep  these 
businesses  going.  Tliese  are  operations 
which  can  be  profitable  if  they  receive 
some  assistance  in   the  current  crisis. 


Farm  income  in  1980  is  going  to  suffer 
drastically  due  to  soft  prices,  a  sagging 
economy  ripe  with  inflation,  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  inputs.  This  bill  is  not  a 
giveaway  program  nor  is  it  a  new  pro- 
gram. The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
extended  a  good  program  which  has 
shown  itself  to  be  beneficial.  Historically, 
loans  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  have  a  minimal  rate  of 
default.  In  writing  this  bill,  we  have  also 
strengthened  the  credit-elsewhere  tests 
to  assure  that  funds  go  only  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  confronted  with  the  most 
serious  financial  crisis.  The  legislation 
before  us  has  proven  its  worth  in  the 
past,  and  I  strongly  urge  its  adopticm. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understood  it,  then,  imder  this 
amendment  all  of  section  2  of  this  act 
would  become  effective  only  as  provided 
in  subsequent  appropriation  acts? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
discuss  this  with  the  chairman  earlier, 
but  it  seems  to  me  when  one  says  all 
of  section  2  that  also  means  the  increase 
in  the  amoimt — that  is  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  It  also  means  the  delet- 
ing of  the  2 -year  requirement  and  the 
reduced  interest  rates. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
my  tmderstanding  that  the  objection  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  was  to 
the  reduction  in  the  interest  rates,  not 
to  the  deletion  of  the  2-year  require- 
ment, and  not  to  the  increase  from  $50.- 
000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  al- 
low me.  the  increase  in  the  authority  for 
loans  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  was  part 
of  the  concern  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  thought  the  gentleman  might 
have  imderstood  that. 

In  any  case  I  think  the  gentleman  also 
knows  that  the  present  authority  for 
farm  storage  facility  loans  up  to  $50,000 
at  the  current  interest  rate  formula  will 
continue  until,  and  unless,  there  is  action 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  appropriations  process  as  provided 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Tlien,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  terms  of  deleting  the  2 -year 
requirement  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  then 
acts  on  that.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
if  there  is  any  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  waive  that 
2-year  requirement  without  specific  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? The  need  is  now  and  I  do  not 
know  when  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations is  going  to  act  on  this. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  cannot  say  when  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  might  act. 
This  is  a  problem.  I  think  the  gentleman 
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the  Committee  rose;  and 
pro  tempore   (Mr.  Nedzi) 
the  chair.  Mr.  Dicks, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  of  the  Union,  re- 
that  Committee,  having  had 
the  bill  (H.R.  6291) 
Emergency   Agricultural 
Act  of  1978  and  the 
(Credit  Corporation  Charter 
and  increase  certain  agri- 
programs,  and  for  other 
pi^rsuant  to  House  Resolution 
the  bill  back  to  the  House 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
Whole. 


pro  tempore.  Under  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

vote  demanded  on  the 

to  the  committee  amend- 

lature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 

C  ommittee  of  the  Whole?  If 

question  is  on  the  amendment. 

ameqdment  was  agreed  to. 

pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
the  engrossment  and  third 
biU. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  392,  nays  22, 
not  voting  19.  as  follows: 


tltel 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ale/auder 

Ambro 

Anflerson. 

CaJlf. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applc^ate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalls 
BaUey 
Ba'.dus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Bln''ham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Bo!  ling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brndemas 
Breeux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Prown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 

BTOvhlll 

Buchanan 

Burpener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Oarr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Oonable 

Conte 

fonvers 

Corcoran 

Corman 


(Ron  No.  1171 

YEAS— 392 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  !a  Qarza 

Deckard 

De'.lums 

Derrick 

Dsrwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DUgs 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Oallf. 

Edwards.  Okla 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

Pa'ioell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pindley 

Pish 

Pi«her 

Pithlan 

Pllppo 

Plorlo 

Poley 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

G«nhardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 


Guyer 

Ha'^edorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Haraba 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Hinson 

Holland 

Ho!  I  en  beck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireiand 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

John«>n.  Ca'lf. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jor.e3.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Ka;^en 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Ko'stmayer 

Kramer 

LaPa'ce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

L«nt 

Levltas 
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Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lon5.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lulan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 
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Petri 

stack 
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Staggers 

McHugh 

Pickle 
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McKay 

Porter 

Stanton 

MoKinney 

Preyer 

Stark 

Madigan 

Price 

Steed 

Ma^ulre 

Prttchard 

Stenholm 

Markey 

Pursell 

Stokes 

Marks 

Quayle 

Stratton 

Marlenee 

QuUlen 

Studds 

Marriott 

Raball 

Stump 

Martin 

R&ilsback 

Swift 

Math  Is 

Range! 

Symms 

Matsui 

Regula 

Synar 

Mattox 

Reuss 

Tauke 

Mavroules 

Rhodes 

Taylor 

Mazzoli 

Richmond 

Thomas 

Mica 

Ritter 

Thompson 

Michel 

Roberts 

Traxler 

Mikulski 

Robinson 

Trible 

Miller,  Oallf. 

Rodlno 

Udall 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roe 

Ullman 

Mineta 

Rose 

Van  Deerlin 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rosenthal 

Vander  Jagt 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Vanik 

Moakley 

Roth 

Vento 

Moffett 

Roybal 

Volkmer 

Mollohan 

Royer 

Walsren 

Montgomery 

Rudd 

Walker 

Moore 

Runnels 

Wampler 

Moorhead. 

Sabo 

Watkins 

Oalif. 

Santlni 

Waxman 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Weiss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Sawyer 

White 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Schroeier 

Whitehurst 

Murtha 

Scbuize 

Whitley 

Mv-ers,  Ind. 

Sebelius 

Whtttaker 

Myers,  Pa. 

Selberllng 

Whltten 

Natcher 

Sensenbrenner  WlUlajns.  Mont 

Neal 

Shannon 

WUllams.  Ohio 

NeJzi 

Sharp 

Wilson,  Bob 

Nelson 

Shelby 

Wilson,  Te«. 

Nichols 

Shumway 

Winn 

Nolan 

Shuster 

Wirth 

Nowak 

Simon 

Wolff 

O'Brien 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

Oakar 

S'ack 

Wrtght 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wyatt 

Obey 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Wylie 

Ottlnger 

Snowe 

Yates 

Panetta 

Snyder 

Yatron 

Pashasran 

Solarz 

Young.  Alaska 

Patterson 

Salomon 

Young,  Fla. 

Pease 

Spellman 

Young.  Mo. 

Penner 

Spenoe 

Zablocki 

Perkins 

St  Germain 
NAYS— 22 

Zeferettl 

Ashley 

Giaimo 

Paul 

Atkinson 

Gibbons 

Rlnaldo 

Co:iins.  Tex. 

Gold  water 

Rousselot 

Crane.  Daniel 

Holt 

Russo 

Dannemeyer 

Holtzman 

Scheuer 

Dodd 

Kelly 

Wydler 

Fenwick 

Mlnish 

Forsythe 

Mottl 
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Abdnor 

Davis,  S.C. 

Stewart 

Anderson.  III. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Stockman 

Biaggl 

Jones.  N.C. 

Treen 
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pairs: 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Hoggs  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  SNYDER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1640 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2269)  to  extend  th6  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2269 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EXTENSION       OF      THE      ECONOMIC       EMERGENCY 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Section  1.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  In  section  207(c),  striking  out  "$4,- 
000.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$6,000,000,000";  and 

(2)  in  section  211.  striking  out  "May  15. 
1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1981". 

interest    rates    on    INSiniE])    LOANS 

Sec.  2.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  two 
sentences  as  follows:  "Loans  Insured  under 
this  title  shall  bear  interest  at  rates  prevail- 
ing in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  However,  the 
interest  rate  on  any  insured  real  estate  loan 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
average  rate  charged  by  the  Federal  land 
banks  for  similar  loans,  and  the  Interest 
rate  on  any  other  insured  loan  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  rate 
charged  by  production  credit  associations 
for  similar  loans.". 

credit   elsewhere   test 

Sec.  3.  Effective  October  1.  1980.  section  202 
of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1978  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  clause  (C)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(C)  is  not  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 

elsewhere  due  to  economic  stresses,  such  as 
a  general  tiehtenln?  of  agricultural  credit 
or  an  unfavorable  relationship  between  pro- 
duction costs  and  prices  received  for  agri- 
cultural commodities":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "and  the  term  'able  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere'  means  able  to  ob- 
tain svfficlent  credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the 
applicant's  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms,  taking  into  consideration  pre"ail- 
ing  private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms 
in  the  community  in  or  near  which  the  appli- 
cant resides  for  loans  for  similar  purposes 
and  periods  of  time". 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY 
LOANS 

Sec.  4.  The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding 


at   the   end   thereof   a   new   section  212   as 
follows: 

"bl'UUY  AND  REPORT 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  title.  The 
study  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to.  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

"(1)  the  effect  of  loans  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed under  this  title  on  the  overall  finan- 
cial condition  of  borrowers  and  their  ability 
to  maintain  viable  agricultural  production 
operations; 

"(2)  the  implementation  and  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title  requiring,  a3  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility,  that  loan  applicants  not  be 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere: 

"(3)  the  loan  repayment  delinquency  rate 
and  the  percentage  of  borrowers  who  subse- 
quently are  able  to  obtain  credit  from  other 
sources  and  repay  the  loans  extended  to  them 
under  this  title; 

"(4)  the  use  under  this  title  of  loan  gtiar- 
antees  Ets  compared  with  Insured  loans; 

"(5)  the  purposes  for  which  loans  are 
actually  insured  or  guaranteed  under  this 
title  In  relation  to  the  purposes  specified  In 
section  203,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  family 
farm  preference  established  under  section 
203(b); 

"(6)  the  methods  of  servicing  loans  and 
encouraging  the  repayment  of  loans  Insured 
or  guaranteed  under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  the  need  for  extending  beyond  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  the  authority  for  insuring 
and  guaranteeing  loans  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
study  required  under  this  section  and  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  by  March  31,  1981.  Any 
recommendations  by  the  Secretary  for  ex- 
tending the  authority  to  insure  and  guaran- 
tee loans  under  this  title  shall  contain  an 
evaluation  of  possible  alternatives,  such  as 
( 1 )  the  merger  of  the  program  of  financial 
assistance  authorized  under  this  title  with 
the  farm  ownership  and  operating  loan  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  (2) 
the  combination  of  all  farm  loan  programs 
into  a  single  program.". 

MCnON   OFFERED   BY    MR.   JONES   OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  moves  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  2269,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6291,  as  passed,  as 
follows : 

economic   EMERGENCY    LOAN    PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  ^ct  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  prec. 
1981  note)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)(A)  m  clause  (C)  of  section  202,  strik- 
ing out  "unable  at  the  time  the  loan  applica- 
tion is  filed  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  from 
normal  credit  sources  to  finance  actual  needs 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere";  and 

|B)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  202, 
striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
the  following:  ";  and  the  term  "able  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  elsewhere'  means  able  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the 
applicant's  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevail- 
ing private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms 
In  the  community  in  or  near  which  the  ap- 
plicant resides  for  loans  for  similar  purooses 
and  periods  of  time.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  an  applicant  under  this  title 
is  not  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where, the  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  one 
written  indication  of  declination  of  credit. 


from  a  legally  organized  lending  Institution 
within  reasonable  proximity  to  the  appUcant, 
that  specifies  the  reasons  for  the  declination : 
Provided,  That,  for  loans  in  excess  of  $300,- 
000,  the  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  two 
such  written  declinations :  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That,  for  loans  of  $300,000  or  less,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  the  requirement  of  this 
sentence  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  It 
would  impose  an  undue  burden  on  the 
^pllcant"; 

(2)  in  section  203(a)(1),  inserting  before 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Provided,  That  no  loan  may  be  insured 
or  guaranteed  under  this  title  for  the  purpose 
of  refinancing  outstanding  Indebtedness  on 
farm  or  home  real  estate  unless  such  real 
estate  was  purchased  by  the  applicant  at 
least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  loan 
application": 

(3)  In  section  204.  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  guaranteed  operating  loans  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  may  pay  Interest 
subsidies  to  the  lenders  in  an  amount  not  te 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  Interest 
rate  being  charged  for  Insured  loans  and  the 
maximum  interest  rate  for  guaranteed  oper- 
ating loans,  as  established  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section."; 

(4)  In  section  20S(d)(2).  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

:  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  agreement.  In  the  case  of  any 
insured  loan  under  this  title,  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  loan  is  insured,  and 
not  later  than  at  the  end  of  every  two-year 
period  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  loan, 
the  Secretary  shall  review  the  loan;  and  if. 
based  on  such  review,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  borrower  is  able  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  a  source  specified  in  this  para- 
graph at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time,  the 
borrower  shall,  on  request  by  the  Secretary, 
apply  for  and  accept  such  a  loan  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  this 
paragraph"; 

(5)  at  the  end  of  section  205.  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  loan  that  is  for  more  than  $300,000 
may  be  Insured  under  this  title,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  applicant  is 
not  able  to  obtain  from  a  private  or  coopera- 
tive lending  agency  a  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  sufficient  to 
finance  the  applicant's  actual  needs  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms  taking  into  consid- 
eration prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time."; 

(6)  in  section  207(c) .  striking  out  "$4,000.- 
000.000".  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,000,000,000";  and 

(7)  In  section  211,  striking  out  "May  15. 
1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981". 

FARM     STORAGE     FACILITY     LOAN     PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b (h )  >  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$50,000"  both  places  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000"; 

(2)  striking  out  "the  size  of  such  facility 
for  which  a  loan  is  obtained  shall  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  space  required  to  store 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  estimated  to 
be  produced  by  the  borrower  during  a  two- 
year  period;";  and 

(3)  Inserting  "but  not  to  exceed  8  per 
centum  per  annum"  immediately  after 
"based  upon  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  the 
Corporation  by  the  United  States  lYeasury" 
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BFFECnVZ    DATE 

Sac.  3.  xte  provisions  of  section  1(6)  and 
section  1(T  I  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec 
tlve  upon  t  le  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
The  provlsl  jns  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
become  efl<  ctlve  for  any  fiscal  year  to  such 
extent  or  U  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriate  in  Acts.  The  remainder  of  this 
Act  shall  I  ecome  effective  upon  promulga- 
tion by  th«  Secretary  of  regulations  Imple- 
menting su  :h  provisions  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  i  he  date  of  enactment,  but  In  no 
event  shall  such  provisions  become  effective 
later  than  ( ictober  1.  1980 

The  moi  ion  was  agreed  to 

The  Sen  ite  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  tinje,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

The  title!  of  the  Senate  bill  was  amend 
ed  so  as  t  >  read :  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Agricultiiral  Credit  Adjust 
ment  Act  af  1978  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cor  poration  Charter  Act  to  ex 
tend  and    ncrease  certain  agricultural 
loan  progri  ims,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motioq  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similai  House  bill  (HJl.  6291)  was 
laid  on  the  able 
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INTEB  MATTONAL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  GO^  ZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  I  buse  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tl  e  Union  for  the  considera 
tion  of  the  1  lill  (H.R.  3829)  to  provide  for 
increased  j  articipation  by  the  United 
States  in  t  le  Inter-American  Develop 
ment  Banl:,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  motic  n  was  agreed  to. 

n*   THE    COMMrrTEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

According  ly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Coi  omittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stat »  of  the  Union  for  the  con 
sideration  (f  the  bill,  H.R.  3829,  with 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAJ  RMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  rea  ding  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  th*  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  i  Jonzalez;  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minu  es,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Hyde)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minu  es. 

The  Chai'  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Texas    Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONzIalez.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chai:  man,  H.R.  3829  is  a  bill 
submitted  b:  the  administration  for  the 
purpose  of  p  roviding  new  authorizations 
for  the  In  ;er- American  Development 
Bank,  the  A  ian  Development  Fund,  and 


the  African 
one  of  thes< 


Development 
is  a  regional. 


Fund.   Each 
multilateral 


development  lending  agency,  and  each 
one  of  them  plays  a  crucial  role  in  eco- 
nomic devel>pment  within  the  area  it 
serves.  Each  region  is,  needless  to  say.  an 
area   in    wh  ch   this   country   has   im- 


mensely important  conmiercial,  economic 
and  political  interests. 

I  should  begin  by  saying  that  the  con- 
cept of  multilateral  lending  institutions 
was  pioneered  by  the  United  States  at 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  1944, 
where  the  World  Bank  was  proposed.  The 
job  of  the  World  Bank  was  to  finance 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  which  was 
then  devastated  by  the  war.  The  World 
Bank  did  its  job  well,  and  played  a  cen- 
tral, probably  the  single  most  important, 
role  in  the  rebuilding  of  Europe,  one  of 
the  great  economic  accomplishments  of 
all  time.  Needless  to  say,  the  countries 
that  were  then  the  beneficiaries  of  World 
Bank  help  subsequently  became  donors, 
contributors  to  the  Bank. 

These  regional  institutions  we  are 
considering  today  are  modeled  after  the 
World  Bank.  They  are  multilateral  in 
nature:  they  provide  development  as- 
sistance strictly  on  the  basis  of  economic 
merit:  they  operate  on  a  loan  basis; 
they  raise  a  great  deal  of  their  money 
on  private  markets:  and  they  provide 
financing  that  is  tailored  to  local  needs. 
These  institutions  operate  with  great  ef- 
ficiency and  immense  effectiveness. 

Today,  the  multilateral  development 
banks  are  the  single  most  important 
source  of  development  assistance.  Their 
concept  has  been  proved  throughout  the 
world,  and  donor  countries  as  well  as 
recipient  countries  enthusiastically  em- 
brace these  institutions.  These  are  agen- 
cies that  are  sound,  that  are  proven  to 
work,  and  that  serve  our  basic  inter- 
ests in  a  tremendously  effective  way. 

The  greatest  amount  provided  in  this 
bill  would  go  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  20  years  and  in  that  time 
earned  a  solid  reputation  throughout 
the  world.  After  operating  for  15  years 
as  a  strictly  hemispheric  organization, 
the  Inter -American  Development  Bank 
opened  its  membership  to  Europe  and 
Japan,  with  the  result  that  Europe  and 
Japan  have  joined  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  providing  resources  for 
the  Bank.  The  willingness  of  those  non- 
regional  countries  to  join  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  proves  two 
things:  First  that  the  Bank  works,  and 
second  that  Latin  America  is  important 
to  the  whole  industrial  world,  not  just 
the  United  States. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  presently  seeking  a  total  of  $8 
billion  in  new  capital.  Of  that  amount 
the  United  States  would  contribute  34.5 
percent,  or  $2,740  billion,  which  is  the 
amount  reflected  in  this  bill. 

Ordinary  capital  resources  of  this 
kind  are  part  paid  in  and  part  callable. 
In  this  case  the  only  cash  outlay  we 
make  is  7.5  percent  of  our  total  sub- 
scription, or  $206  million.  This  paid-in 
capital  would  be  spread  over  a  4 -year  pe- 
riod at  a  rate  of  $51.5  million  per  year. 
Of  the  callable  capital,  I  should  empha- 
size that  no  multilateral  development 
bank,  including  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  has  ever  made  a  call 
on  capital.  It  is  extremly  imlikely  that 
any  call  ever  would  be  made— so  imlikely 
in  fact  that  the  paid-in  requirement  has 
been  dropped  from  10  percent  to  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  subscribed. 


To  simplify  what  may  seem  a  com- 
plex situation,  let  me  simply  say  this: 
We  pay  $206  million  into  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  They  ac- 
cept our  guarantee  against  the  remain- 
der of  the  amount  we  subscribe,  and 
then  they  raise  money  on  the  private 
capital  markets  of  the  world  to  use  in 
their  lending  program.  For  our  invest- 
ment of  $206  million,  the  bank  realizes 
$2.7  billion  in  new  lending  resources. 
That  is  a  good  deal  in  any  league. 

Loans  from  the  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  are  made  on  so-called  hard 
terms — terms  that  are  close  to  commer- 
cial rates  of  interest  and  for  relatively 
short  maturities.  These  ordinary  capital 
loans  go  to  countries  that  are  relatively 
strong.  But  not  all  countries  can  afford 
to  pay  hard  terms,  and  not  all  projects 
can  support  hard  loan  terms.  For  that 
reason,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  a  soft-loan  faciUty,  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  This  soft- 
loan  window  provides  help  for  the  coun- 
tries that  are  too  poor  to  meet  any  other 
type  of  loan  terms. 

This  bill  provides  a  U.S.  contribu- 
tion of  $700  million  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  This  is  40  percent  of 
the  total  amount  being  raised,  and  it 
represents  a  lower  amount  for  the  facil- 
ity compared  to  our  last  contribution 

3  years  ago.  Here  we  have  a  case  in  which 
our  aid  commitment  clearly  need  not 
grow  forever :  it  can  actually  be  reduced, 
not  just  in  relative  terms,  but  in  abso- 
lute dollar  amounts  as  well.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  that  is  $100  million  lower 
than  our  last  one  was — proof  positive 
that  this  is  a  program  that  has  worked. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  provides  new  re- 
sources for  the  Asian  Development  Fund, 
the  soft-loan  faciUty  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  total  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
is  $445  milhon,  payable  over  a  period  of 

4  years,  at  a  cost  to  us  of  $111.25  mil- 
lion per  year.  Altogether,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Fund  is  seeking  $2.1  billion, 
and  our  share  of  this  total  amounts  to 
just  21  percent,  or  a  shade  less.  The 
Asian  Development  Fund  makes  loans  on 
concessional  terms  to  the  poorest  of  its 
member  countries,  places  Uke  Burma, 
Bangladesh,  and  Pakistan.  Some  of  the 
money,  though,  will  go  to  countries  like 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia,  which 
have  immense  numbers  of  extremely  poor 
people. 

Title  ni  of  this  bill  provides  for  new 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  newest  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks,  the 
African  Development  Fund.  In  this  case, 
our  contribution  would  be  $125  million, 
which  is  17.5  percent  of  the  S770  million 
being  raised  by  the  Fund.  Our  participa- 
tion in  the  African  Development  Fund 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  our 
great  wealth,  nor  has  it  been  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  Africa  to 
the  world  and  our  own  interests.  This 
authorization  will  help  bring  our  share 
up  to  a  reasonable  part  of  the  African 
Fund's  program. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  that 
are  designed  to  conserve  U.S.  cash  by 
limiting  drawdowns  to  levels  that  actu- 
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ally  reflect  cash  needs  of  the  banks,  and 
provisions  that  are  intended  to  strength- 
en the  reporting  of  human  rights  infor- 
mation to  the  Congress.  Our  hope  is  that 
this  strengthened  human  rights  report- 
ing effort  will  help  bring  consistent  ap- 
plication of  our  policy  on  human  rights, 
which  hopefully  will  lead  other  member 
countries  to  support  our  efforts.  Finally, 
the  bill  would  encourage  U.S.  exports  by 
directing  the  Executive  to  make  better 
and  more  timely  information  on  bank 
projects  available  to  U.S.  businesses  that 
could  sell  goods  and  services  that  are 
needed  in  project  development. 

Over  the  years,  the  concept  of  multi- 
lateral banks  has  been  proved  as  a  sys- 
tem that  can  work  in  any  place  in  the 
world.  These  banks  have  compiled  a  rec- 
ord of  achievement  that  is  remarkable 
in  its  scope  and  depth.  Their  projects 
pay  off;  they  operate  on  a  fair  and  busi- 
nesslike basis;  there  is  no  question  of 
their  sound  and  eflQcient  management. 
These  are  are  institutions  that  have 
earned  our  confidence. 

Every  President  and  every  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  since  World  War  II,  has 
supported  the  multilateral  development 
banks.  These  banks,  and  this  bill,  merit 
your  approval. 

n  1450 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  support  this  bill. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes just  over  $4  billion  for  the  three 
regional  development  banks,  and  covers 
the  next  4-yeflr  period. 

The  essence  of  this  bill  is  the  multi- 
lateral approach  to  foreign  aid.  Under 
this  approach  the  contributing  countries 
pool  their  resources  and  lend — not  give, 
but  lend — funds  to  developing  countries 
for  foreign  exchange  earning  projects. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  vis- 
ited some  of  these  development  projects 
can  testify  that  they  work.  The  borrow- 
ing countries  themselves  are  quick  to 
admit  that  these  institutions  comprise 
the  largest  source  of  capital  available  to 
them  and  that  without  them  develop- 
ment prospects  would  be  very  dim. 

Critics  of  the  multilateral  approach 
make  a  number  of  arguments  against  it. 
They  claim  that  Congress  is  not  con- 
sulted by  the  administration  before  we 
find  ourselves  locked  into  long-term 
funding  commitments.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  funding  in  this  bill  was  the 
subject  of  consultations  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  which  began 
a  year  and  one-half  ago.  Prior  to  each 
replenishment  agreement,  administra- 
tion ofiBcials  and  U.S.  representatives  to 
the  banks  came  before  our  committee  to 
consult  with  us  on  the  appropriate  size 
of  the  U.S.  contributions.  In  a  series  of 
oversight  hearings  organized  by  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  we  assured  our- 
selves that  these  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams were  indeed  working.  It  Is  true 
that  occasionally  it  is  possible  to  find 
problems  in  administration  or  excesses 
associated  with  a  few  projects.  But  far 
more  typical  are  the  scores  of  very  suc- 


cessful projects  that  have  had  a  strong, 
positive,  impact  on  development  in 
poorer  countries. 

Because  of  the  need  for  long  lead- 
times  in  preparation  for  complicated 
projects,  it  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment banks  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
resources  will  be  available  in  future 
years.  For  this  reason  it  is  helpful  to  au- 
thorize funding  on  a  multiyear  basis. 
Because  each  country's  obligations  are 
contingent  upon  other  countries'  contri- 
butions, we  must  regard  our  authoriza- 
tion levels  as  negotiated  obhgations.  All 
the  other  donor  countries  subscribe  to 
this  theory.  The  United  States  continues 
to  be  the  only  contributing  member  to 
any  of  these  institutions  which  has  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations  in  recent  years. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  of  multilateral 
aid  focus  on  the  fact  that  multilateral 
aid  sometimes  goes  to  countries  with 
whom  our  relations  are  not  the  best,  or 
to  countries  which  produce  products 
which  are  in  surplus  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  absolute 
control  over  who  gets  the  money  or  how 
it  is  spent.  Even  though  we  have  the 
largest  share  of  the  vote  in  the  IDB.  it 
is  not  great  enough  for  us  to  dictate  who 
will  use  the  money  and  how.  More  im- 
portant, perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  no  one 
else  controls  this  either.  Other  countries 
cannot  prevent  funds  from  these  banks 
from  fiowing  to  countries  who  are  our 
friends — even  though  like  Egypt  or  Israel 
they  may  not  be  on  the  top  of  everyone's 
list  of  friends. 

Support  for  channeling  most  of  our 
foreign  assistance  through  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks  represents  a 
conscious  policy  choice — shared  by  the 
last  four  administrations.  It  is  based  on 
the  understanding  that  benefits  from 
multilateral  aid  outweigh  the  costs: 
That  the  50-to-l  leverage  we  get  for 
each  dollar  paid  in  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  fact  that  we  lack  total  control 
over  where  the  money  goes. 

No  Member  knows  better  than  I  that 
a  vote  for  foreign  aid  is  not  an  easy  vote 
to  justify  back  home.  My  colleagues  will 
not  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
U.S.  electorate  by  supporting  these  pro- 
grams. But  I  contend  that  there  are 
answers  to  concerns  expressed  by  your 
constituents  and  mine,  if  we  will  give 
this  issue  the  full  and  fair  consideration 
it  deserves. 

The  most  commonly  asked  question  is, 
"Why  should  we  be  supporting  foreign 
aid  when  we  are  being  asked  to  tighten 
our  belts  at  home?"  Let  me  list  four 
short  answers  to  that  important  ques- 
tion. 

First.  Most  of  the  money  in  this  bill 
will  aid  people  with  incomes  below  $500 
a  year; 

Second.  These  programs  more  than 
pay  for  themselves.  For  every  dollar  paid 
into  these  banks,  the  United  States  gets 
roughly  $3  back  in  exports  and  related 
growth; 

Third.  This  $4  billion  bill  really  re- 
sults in  annual  appropriations  of  only 
$380  miUion  a  year  for  4  years.  For  com- 
parison purposes  that  is:  only  5  percent 


of  what  we  will  spend  on  the  food  stamp 
program  this  year;  roughly  equal  to  the 
expenditures  of  one  office  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (Research 
and  Development  Office);  and 

Fourth.  Finally,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  inter- 
est to  keep  faith  with  the  developing 
countries.  They  supply  us  with  95  per- 
cent of  our  bauxite  needs.  81  percent  of 
our  tin,  and  97  percent  of  our  cobalt.  In 
addition,  they  are  our  biggest  and  fastest 
growing  export  market. 

For  all  these  reasons,  multilateral 
development  assistance  makes  good 
sense. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  insti- 
tutions funded  in  this  bill  are  doing  a 
good  job  overall  in  channeling  assist- 
ance to  the  poorest  countries  without 
regard  to  political  or  ideological  per- 
suasions. They  are  a  cost-effective,  and 
politically  paUatable  means  of  fulfilling 
our  Nation's  humanitarian  ideals,  and 
they  bring  to  the  United  States  real  eco- 
nomic and  political  benefits.  In  helping 
to  stabiUze  economies  oi  underdeveloped 
nations — in  providing  access  to  their 
raw  materials  and  creating  customers 
for  our  own  goods  and  services  this  legis- 
lation indeed  serves  our  own  national 
interests. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  leadership  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 
D  1700 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  10  years 
ago  the  average  American  asked  about 
the  importance  to  this  country  of  Ku- 
wait. Dubai,  or  Bahrain  would  probably 
have  reacted  with  a  blank  look.  These 
small,  exotic  sounding  places  were  lit- 
tle known  and  of  little  interest  to  most 
Americans  only  a  few  years  ago.  Now. 
however,  after  the  advent  of  oil  short- 
ages, gas  lines,  and  doUar-a-gallon  gaso- 
line we  all  pay  a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion to  these  small,  faraway  places. 

My  point  is  this,  we  live  in  a  shrinking 
world.  Our  interdependence  with  other 
nations,  even  those  that  are  small  and 
far  away,  is  Increasing  every  year;  and 
who  is  to  say  which  areas  of  the  world 
that  are  taken  for  granted  or  ignored 
today  may  not  be  of  great  importance  to 
us  10  years  from  now. 

I  strongly  support  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  continuation  of 
this  country's  contributions  to  the  in- 
ternational development  banks,  without 
petty  restrictions  on  the  use  of  those 
contributions  which  would  make  them 
unusable.  I  have  spoken  out  consistently 
against  human  rights  violations  and  re- 
pressive regimes  wherever  they  have 
come  to  my  attention  in  the  world  since 
c<»ning  to  the  Congress,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  use 
the  World  Bank  and  the  regional  devel- 
opment banks  as  a  vehicle  for  jabbing 
our  finger  at  these  regimes,  at  the  risk 
of  wrecking  the  international  lending  in- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 

degree  of  embarrassment 

it  has  taken  so  long  for 

)f  Representatives  to  take  up 

consideration,  and  also  be- 

1  Tnited  States  is  the  sole  fac- 

delay  in  the  replenishment 

funds,  which  replenish- 

(  ach  of  the  three  multilateral 

that  we  are  considering  to- 

greed  upon  at  least  a  year 

a  year  and  a  half  or  so  ago. 

[actor  has  made  passage  of 

i  bsolutely   imperative   if   the 

funds  themselves  are  to  carry 

fimctions. 

I  cannot  stress  enough 
with  which  I  view  enact- 
legislation  before  us  today. 
KM.   3829,   would   authorize 
agreed-upon     replenish- 
TJ.S.   contributions,  to  the 
Development  Bank,  the 
Fund,  and  the  Afri- 
Fund.    Earlier    this 
with  officials  from  the  ad- 
regarding  the  consequences 
in  acting  upon  this  legisla- 
it  unconscionable  on  the  part 
that  because  of  our  slow 
levels  which  were  agreed 
ago  for  lending  programs  in 
development  banks  can- 
into  moneys  which  can 
because  we,  the  Congress, 
seen  fit  to  authorize  this 
before  us  today. 

which  are  suffering  the 
>ur  inaction  are  those  most  in 
poorest  nations  belonging  to 
and    African    Development 
have  an  average  per  capita 
1400. 1  am  embarrassed  to  say 
States  is  the  sole  delay- 
here:    other  donor  nations' 
have  been  held  up  pending 
of  its  long-overdue 
The  situation  has  reached 
juncture.    The    banks    are 
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rapidly  nmning  out  of  money  and,  in  all 
instances,  are  being  forced  to  dramati- 
cally curtail  all  new  lending  activity.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  with  generalities  but 
I  think  the  degree  of  urgency  is  better 
portrayed  by  discussing  each  bank  and 
its  particular  needs  and  status  at  this 
time. 

INTEE-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT   BANK 

Funding  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  accoimts  for  80  percent 
of  the  funding  to  be  authorized  by  this 
bill  and  is  in  its  fifth  replenishment.  The 
amount  of  funding  was  negotiated  in 
December  1978— over  a  year  ago.  There 
has  been  no  lending  for  the  Fimd  for 
Special  Operations  <FSO)  within  the 
IDB  since  October  1979.  Over  75  percent 
of  the  FSO  loans  go  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries and  although  $156  million  in  loans 
has  been  processed  on  a  contingency 
basis,  none  of  that  money  has  been 
able  to  be  paid  out.  This  is  because  the 
IDB  charter  provides  the  United  States 
with  veto  power  over  FSO  policies  and 
operations  which  in  turn  requires  us  to 
maintain  34.5  percent  of  the  voting 
power  and  a  like  share  of  the  Bank's 
capital.  Therefore,  any  cuts  in  the  U.S. 
capital  subscriptions  force  the  Bank  to 
reject  subscriptions  by  other  countries, 
multiplying  the  cost  to  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing program.  This  would  also  increase 
pressure  to  remove  the  U.S.  veto  power 
in  the  Bank. 

In  considering  our  participation  in  the 
IDB.  it  is  important  to  note  that  more 
equitable  burden  sharing  has  been 
achieved  under  this  replenishment.  This 
is  something  for  which  we  have  been 
striving.  The  U.S.  share  of  capital  in- 
crease will  be  34.5  percent  as  opposed  to 
36.6  percent  currently  and  our  share  of 
the  FSO  increase  is  40  percent  compared 
with  the  current  share  of  61.6  percent. 
The  nonregional  members  (Europe  and 
Japan)  will  take  a  share  of  the  capital 
increase  which  is  2'/2  times  larger  than 
their  current  share — 11  percent  versus 
4.4  percent.  It  seems  ironic  that  now 
that  the  other  donor  countries  have 
shown  greater  interest  in  doing  their 
share,  we  have  thus  far  defaulted  on  our 
part  of  the  bargain. 

This  legislative  package  for  the  IDB 
also  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of 
paid-in  capital  <7.5  percent  as  opposed 
to  10  percent)  than  under  the  previous 
replenishment — a  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent. The  smaller  replenishment  of  the 
FSO  will  result  in  an  absolute  reduction, 
in  the  annual  U.S.  contribution,  of  $25 
million — down  to  $175  million  from  $200 
million.  Consequently,  the  total  of  the 
FSO  contributions  and  the  paid-in  capi- 
tal subscriptions  will  mean  an  aimual 
budgetary  outlay  of  $226.5  million  or,  to 
put  it  another  wav.  an  absolute  reduc- 
tion of  $13.5  million  per  year  from  the 
previous  replenishment  negotiated  in 
1976. 

The  important  facts  to  remember 
here,  in  consideration  of  the  IDB  au- 
thorization are : 

The  burden  .-iharing  has  improved 
wi*h  the  nonregionals  taking  on  a  larger 
share; 

There  is  a  lid  on  the  borrowing  the  big 


three  (Argentina,  Mexico  and  Brazil) 
can  do  and  increased  emphasis  on  fimd- 
ing  for  low-income  countries; 

All  other  donor  nations  (25  in  num- 
ber) have  contributed  their  share  for 
the  first  installment  of  the  IDB  except 
the  United  States;  and 

No  fimding  can  go  forward  on  the  sec- 
ond installment  of  the  IDB  until  the 
United  States  contributes  its  share. 

Whit  it  boils  down  to  is  that  we  are 
hold'ng  hostage  $344  million  of  other 
countries  contributions  for  the  second 
installment  when  we  have  not  even  given 
our  first.  There  is  currently  $10  million 
in  the  FSO  fund;  a  figure  which  does 
not  accurately  portray  the  situation  I 
have  been  describing  until  you  consider 
that  the  FSO  has  $40  million  already 
approved  in  loans  for  this  year — a  short- 
fall of  $30  million. 

ASIAN    FUND     " 

Replenishment  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  resources  will  enable  recip- 
ient countries  in  the  Far  East  and  Asia 
to  continue  in  their  economic  growth 
and  development.  This  particular  replen- 
ishment, the  second,  renews  access  to 
concessional  lending  for  Thailand,  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia  and  also 
places  a  greater  emphasis  on  lending  to 
the  poorer  countries.  The  largest  bor- 
rowers from  the  Asia  Fund  are  Bangla- 
de.<;h.  Pakistan,  and  Burma.  Cambodia  is 
no  longer  part  of  the  Fund  and  no  new 
loans  have  been  made  to  Vietnam  since 
1975. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  replenish- 
ment of  $2.15  billion  amounts  to  $445 
million.  This  funding  was  agreed  to  in 
July  of  1978  and  the  first  installment  of 
payments  from  the  other  donor  coun- 
tries has  gone  forward  without  U.S.  par- 
ticioation.  However,  similar  to  the  FSO 
arrangement,  the  other  participating 
countries  are  not  willing  to  go  forward 
with  the  second  installment  without  the 
U.S.  contributions  and  some  display  of 
good  faith. 

Our  share  in  the  Asian  Fund  repre- 
sents a  significant  degree  of  burden  shar- 
ing bv  the  other  members  of  the  Fund. 
Our  total  share  of  contributions  is  20.69 
percent  which  is  well  below  the  22.24  per- 
cent level  set  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1979.  The  U.S.  share  requires  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $111.3  million  spread 
over  4  years.  Any  cut  in  this  amount, 
would  allow  other  donor  nations  to  cut 
back  their  contributions  proportionately 
and  thereby  sharply  curtail  the  lending 
programs  of  the  MDBs  to  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world. 

AFRICAN    FUND 

Africa  is  of  growing  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  interest  to  the  United 
States.  Our  increasing  interest  in  the 
African  nations  is  reflected  by  our  re- 
cent increased  involvement  in  the  Afri- 
can Fund.  The  U.S.  share  in  the  second 
replenishment  to  the  Fund  is  $125  mil- 
lion, representing  approximately  17.5 
percent  of  the  total  contributions 
pledeed  in  mid- 1978.  This  percentage  is 
well  below  the  level  of  our  contributions 
to  both  the  Asian  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  we  are 
behind  other  nations  partially  due  to 
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our  joining  the  Fund  3  years  after  most 
other  countries  had  done  so. 

Our  contribution  in  this  replenish- 
ment will  help  redress  our  earlier  neglect 
of  the  Fund  and  will  illustrate  our  con- 
tinuing good  faith  in  the  economic  sup- 
port of  the  African  nations.  Once  again, 
the  first  installment  of  funds  for  lend- 
ing has  gone  forward  without  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and,  as  with  the  others,  the 
second  installment  is  contingent  upon 
our  contribution. 

The  African  Fund  is  not  yet  out  of 
money  like  the  others;  it  can  go  on  with- 
out U.S.  funds,  but  only  for  a  few  more 
months  until  the  second  installment  is 
due.  Our  first  payment  of  $41.7  million  is 
due  now.  U.S.  participation  in  the  second 
replenishment  is  one  way  to  strengthen 
our  ties  with  the  African  nations  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  to 
U.S.  strategic  and  political  interests. 
Not  to  act  now  will  certainly  hinder  our 
progress  toward  that  goal.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  continue  to  ask  these  nations  for 
base  rights  and  cooperation  in  the 
United  Nations  forum  when  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  them  cooperation  in  the 
economic  development  which  is  so  very 
important  to  them. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  delay  action  on  this 
measure  any  longer — in  fact,  it  has  been 
irresponsible  for  us  to  delay  as  long  as 
we  have.  The  Senate  has  already  reported 
a  bill  and  did  so  almost  a  year  ago,  yet 
the  House  continues  to  languish.  Our 
delay  has  already  brought  a  halt  to 
further  replenishments  of  the  Asian  and 
African  Development  Funds.  Further  de- 
lays will  be  interpreted  as  lack  of  in- 
terest bv  the  United  States  and  would 
not  only  jeopardize  the  contributions  of 
other  donors,  and  thereby  the  liquidity 
of  the  Funds,  it  would  damage  our  re- 
lations with  developing  countries  by 
calling  into  queatiun  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  Banks. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
join  me  today  in  overwhelming  passage 
of  this  very  important  legislation. 
D  1710 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
pride  in  yielding  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3829. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  for 
shepherding  this  legislation  through 
committee,  and  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  reporting  a  good  bill  which  we 
can  all  support. 

H.R.  3829  provides  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1980  funding  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  regional  development  banks: 
The  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

United  States  support  is  important  for 
the  continued  success  of  these  institu- 
tions, which  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
developing  countries  but  also  in  the  di- 
rect national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  all  developed  countries. 

We  benefit  twofold  from  the  activities 


of  the  regional  banks.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  economic  progress  and  sta- 
bility which  they  promote  in  the  Third 
World  is  in  the  U.S.  economic  and  strate- 
gic interest.  We  have  a  primary  interest 
in  promoting  stability  in  the  world  in 
order  to  protect  our  important  political 
and  security  interests  around  the  world, 
and  we  have  an  interest  in  protecting 
our  economic  interests  throughout  the 
developing  world.  Economic  growth  in  the 
developing  world  promotes  U.S.  exports. 
The  more  developing  countries,  wh'ch 
already  purchase  some  40  percent  of  U.S. 
manufactured  exports,  grow,  the  more 
they  are  able  to  purchase  from  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  indicates 
that,  because  of  the  economic  linkages,  a 
3-percent  GNP  growth  in  the  nonoil  ex- 
porting developing  countries  translates 
into  a  1 -percent  GNP  growth  for  the 
OECD  countries,  including  the  United 
States, 

In  the  second  instance,  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  regional  lending  institutions 
do  not  actually  represent  a  flow  of  capi- 
tal out  of  the  U.S.  economy  that  is  lost 
somewhere  in  the  unknown  sea  of  the  in- 
ternational system.  First,  most  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  is  in  the  form  of  calla- 
ble capital,  so  no  funds  actually  leave  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Second,  the  amount  of 
procurement  in  the  United  States  from 
projects  sponsored  by  the  regional  banks 
is  larger  than  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
those  banks.  So  the  direct  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  is  considerably 
larger  than  its  contribution. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  influence  the  United  States  enjoys  in 
the  banks  is  directly  related  to  its  con- 
tribution, because  voting  is  weighted  to 
each  member's  contribution.  U.S.  ability 
to  influence  important  bank  policies  de- 
clines if  we  fail  to  meet  our  obligations 
to  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  author- 
izing continued  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
three  regional  development  banks  pro- 
motes the  U.S.  economic  and  strategic 
interests,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh). 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  considering  H.R.  3829  which 
wiU  provide  authorization  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Banks.  Although  the  institutions 
are  not  perfect,  on  balance  the  banks 
have  performed  their  mission  of  promot- 
ing rapid  and  equitable  growth  and 
stability  in  developing  countries. 

In  1978  UJS.  exports  of  almost  $700 
million  are  directly  attributable  to  con- 
tracts procured  through  the  Multilateral 
Development  Bank  projects.  Virtually 
every  State  in  the  Union  beneflts  from 
procurement  opportunities  of  the  banks 
in  terms  of  additional  jobs.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  calculated  that  during 
the  period  1972-77  between  50,000  and 
100,000  additional  jobs  were  generated 
in  the  U.S.  economy  in  each  of  those 
years  which  can  be  traced  to  the  direct 
effects  of  U.S.  participation  in  lending 
programs  of  the  banks.  The  indirect  ef- 
fects (increased  exports  due  to  bank  sup- 


ported growth)  multiply  even  further 
the  benefits  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

In  order  that  each  Member  should  im- 
derstand  the  extent  to  which  his  or  her 
State  has  already  benefited  from  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Banks  below  is  a  State-by-State 
breakdown  of  the  1979  procurement  ac- 
tivities for  the  IBRD  and  the  IDA.  (The 
Congressional  Record  of  September  21. 
1979  included  the  tables  for  1978  procure- 
ment activities.  In  addition,  information 
is  also  compiled  for  the  payments  made 
to  the  U.S.  suppUers  and  contractors  with 
resources  dispersed  under  IDB  financed 
projects  for  1976  and  1977.  I  have  also 
included  data  on  U.S.  procurement  ac- 
tivities at  the  IDB  for  1974  and  1975  as 
well.) 

I  believe  that  a  review  of  the  material 
will  indicate  that  past  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  Multilateral  Development  Banks 
have  been  returned  to  our  economy  in 
terms  of  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  hearing  record  in- 
cludes an  article  from  the  recent  edition 
of  the  Business  America — The  Journal 
of  Industry  and  Trade  entitled.  "Win- 
ning Contracts  From  Development 
Banks."  I  commend  that  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  contains  the  results  of  an  inter- 
agency working  group,  composed  of 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  examining  the  procure- 
ment levels  of  the  U.S.  firms.  The  group 
examined  1.500  contracts  of  the  banks 
and  foimd  that  American  companies  bid 
on  only  20  percent  of  the  project  op- 
portunities. It  is  important  to  point  out. 
however,  that  when  U.S.  firms  did  get 
involved,  they  won  33  percent  of  the 
awards.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  additional  biddings  by  Ameri- 
can companies  will  yield  a  significantly 
increased  procurement  level  for  U,S. 
firms.  And  that  means  jobs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  sub- 
committee approved  my  amendment, 
now  title  IV— export  opportunity  en- 
hancement, because  I  am  convinced  that 
with  more  timely  information  about  pro- 
curement opportunities  our  U.S.  firms 
will  bid  on  and  win  more  cMitracts;  and 
that  means  more  jobs.  The  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  already  been  con- 
vinced by  our  subcommittee  that  letter 
channels  of  information  to  U.S.  busi- 
nesses, large  and  small,  can  increase  our 
return  on  our  contributions  to  the  Multi- 
lateral Development  Banks  (MDB).  A 
quick  comparison  of  1978  and  1979  U.S. 
procurement  levels  from  the  World 
Bank  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  1979. 
The  decrease  serves  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  title  IV.  There  are  many  firms 
in  each  of  our  congressional  districts 
who  are  not  participants  in  MDB  activi- 
ties because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
get  Involved.  That  is  why  I,  along  with 
my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Hyde,  today  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter attached  to  which  is  a  Treasury  De- 
partment publication  entitled,  "Export 
Opportunities  for  American  Businesses 
TTirough  the  International  Development 
Banks."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
it  and  make  it  available  to  the  firms  in 
your  areas.  My  office  will  be  happy  to 
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make  a  liJ  lited  supply  available  to  in- 
terested M  jmbers. 

Over  the  past  12  months  the  Treasury 
Departmer  t,  working  closely  with  Com- 
merce and  State,  organized  the  MDB 
procurement  seminar  series.  The  pur- 
pose of  th(  seminars  is  to  acquaint  U.S. 
businesses  tvith  procurement  opportimi- 
ties  associated  with  MDB-flnanced  proj- 
ects, ana  \o  explain  the  consultant  se- 
lection and  bidding  procedures  employed 
by  the  ban  cs. 

The  firs  seminar  series  was  held  in 
September  and  October  1979  and  fo- 
cused on  t  le  Asian  Development  Bank. 
Seminars  were  held  in  the  following 
cities:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Detro  it,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  An- 
geles, Phi  adelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San 
Francisco,  uid  Seattle.  Participation  in 
each  semii  ar  averaged  from  40  to  50 
firms.  At  ea  ch  seminar  two  ADB  staff  ex- 
perts on  pr  jcurement  spoke  to  the  busi- 
ness repres  ;ntatives  in  addition  to  com- 
ments by  O  >mmerce.  Treasury,  and  State 
ofQcials.  When  requested,  the  seminar 
speakers  net  with  individual  business 
representat  ives  as  well. 

Because  af  the  enthusiastic  response 
to  this  sem  inar  series,  it  was  decided  to 
undertake  a  second  series  focusing  on 
Inter- Amei  ican  Development  Bank  pro- 
curement. I  fsing  a  similar  format.  Treas- 
ury, Commi  Tce,  and  State  are  organizing 
IDB  prociuement  seminars  during  May 
and  June  cf  this  year  in  the  following 
cities:  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Houston, 
St.  Louis,  N  ;w  Orleans,  Miami,  Portland, 
Minneapolii,  Milwaukee,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  s  nd  Pittsburgh.  Plans  are  also 
underway  ti » organize  a  World  Bank  pro- 
curement s<  minar  series  for  later  in  1980 
or  early  19n.  Members  who  want  addi- 
tional infoi  mation  about  the  seminar 
schedules  should  contact  Don  Sherk, 
566-2173,  at  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  hope  al  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  urgent!  y  necessary  and  worthwhile 
legislation  ;  ind  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  dedii  ation  on  this  issue. 
•  Mr.  FAS(;ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  c  f  H.R.  3829.  The  Committee 
on  Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
is  to  be  conmended  not  only  for  the 
hard  and  al  )le  work  they  have  done  on 
this  bill,  bu ;  for  the  effective  way  they 
have  workec  over  the  years  to  strength- 
en the  international  financial  institu- 
tions which  play  such  a  vital  role  in  the 
world  econoi  ny. 

By  far  til  e  largest  part  of  the  funds 
authorized  I  ty  this  bill,  $3.4  billion,  are 
for  the  Ir  ter-American  Development 
Bank.  From  the  time  the  IDB  was  estab- 
lished, I  hs  (re  closely  followed  the  or- 
ganization, ts  policies,  its  management 
and  its  effe  :tiveness.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  foimd  many  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  oni  or  another  aspect  of  the 
bank,  but  :  have  always  remained  a 
strong  supp<  rter  of  the  basic  concept  be- 
hind the  bunk:  Cooperation  with  our 
neighbors  in  building  our 
future  togefher  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage. 

In  recent  bears,  the  IDB  has  shown  a 
willingness  ;o  adopt  new  management 
techniques  t  nd  to  speed  up  the  applica- 
tion of  its  scarce  resources  to  tough  de- 


velopment problems.  Faced  with  per- 
sistent old  problems  such  as  high  levels 
of  imemployment  and  underemployment 
and  tough  new  problems  brought  on  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  energy  prices,  the 
IDB  has  demonstrated  a  flexibility  and 
degree  of  imagination  which  merit  the 
continuing  support  of  this  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  our  own  people  are 
facing  a  difficult  economic  period  here  at 
home,  many  in  this  Chamber  under- 
standably have  asked  "can  we  afford  to 
continue  to  spend  such  large  siuns  on 
programs  abroad?"  In  my  view,  we  not 
only  can  afford  these  programs,  but  it 
would  be  enormously  shortsighted  of  us 
to  fail  to  continue  to  fully  support  these 
institutions  because  they  are  not  operat- 
ing just  in  someone  else's  interest;  they 
are  operating  in  our  interest  as  well. 

Take  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  as  an  example:  Its  programs  help 
finance  the  search  for  and  production  of 
energy  and  other  vitally  needed  resourc- 
es; its  programs  generate  jobs  and  lessen 
the  heavy  pressure  of  hemisphere  mi- 
gration to  the  United  States;  and  the 
projects  it  funds  promote  U.S.  exports, 
profits,  and  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  is  doing  a  good  job — 
a  job  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, but  a  job  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  people  as  well.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  3829.« 

a  1720 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  because 
the  gentleman  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  year  from  service  in  the  Congress 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cavanaugh)  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee and  to  the  end  product  of  this  sub- 
committee. While  we  are  of  opposite 
parties,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
listening  to  the  gentleman,  and  he  will 
be  missed. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  rise  because  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde  ) ,  I  think  makes  it  almost  neces- 
sary on  my  part  also  to  rise  and  make 
some  remarks  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tribution of  such  a  young  and  dynamic 
Member  who  unfortunately  too  soon  has 
announced  he  is  leaving  us.  I  learned 
that  just  recently  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  regret,  because  it  is  very  true  that  he 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
this  subcommittee  in  the  consideration 
in  the  immediate  past  2  years  of  very 
difficult  subject  matter  during  very  crit- 
ical times  last  year  and  the  year  before 
last.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
we  learn  he  is  leaving  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  the  loss  of  the  House 
and  the  loss  of  the  country.  Certainly  I 
wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeavors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  3829 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I— INTER- AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 


Sec.  101.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  283  et  seq.), 
Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
29  as  section  28  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  two 
resolutions  which  were  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors at  a  special  meeting  In  December 
1978,  and  are  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Bank.  These  resolutions 
provide  for  ( 1 )  an  Increase  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  additional  sub- 
scriptions thereto  and  (2)  an  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
and  contributions  thereto.  Upon  adoption  of 
these  resolutions,  the  United  States  Governor 
is  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
(1)  to  subscribe  to  two  hundred  twenty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  shares  of  the  increase  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  which  two  hun- 
dred ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four 
shall  be  callable  and  seventeen  thousand  and 
ninety-two  shall  be  paid-in  and  (2)  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
$700,000,000:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
commitment  to  make  such  subscriptions  to 
paid-in  and  callable  capital  stock  and  to 
make  such  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

•'(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  and  contribution 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (1)  $2,749,207,988  for 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Bank  and  (2)  $700,000,000 
for  the  United  States  share  of  the  increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mlnl- 
mma  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  authorized  by  this  section  by  let- 
ter of  credit  in  four  aimual  installments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  Bank  that  any  undisbursed 
balances  resulting  from  drawdowns  on  such 
letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed  at  any  time 
the  United  States  share  of  expected  disburse- 
ment requirements  for  the  following  three- 
month  period.". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  title  I  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  engage  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young )  in  a  few  minutes  of  collo- 
quy, I  would  be  eminently  pleased,  since 
he  is  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  anything  the  gen- 
tleman might  ask.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  gentleman  is  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  is  right. 
I  stand  corrected.  However,  I  believe  he 
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has  shared  some  interest  in  this  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  notice  that  in  the  to- 
tal amount  of  millions,  really  $2,749,- 
000,000  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  I  wonder  what  our  Treasury 
will  pay  for  this  money  that  is  given  to 
the  bank. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Treasury  bills 
were  sold  this  week  at  15  percent. 

Mr.  CARTER.  At  15  percent.  What  in- 
terest will  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  turn  charge  the  people 
who  borrow  money  from  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  fce  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  all  of  these  organizations 
have  different  fimding  windows.  The 
hard  loan  window  will  be  making  loans 
at  approximately  8.5  percent. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Eight  and  one-half  per- 
cent, while  we,  the  taxpayers,  are  paying 
no  less  than  15  percent,  is  that  correct, 
for  this  same  money? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  soft  loan  windows,  for  example,  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  and,  al- 
though the  World  Bank  is  not  involved 
in  this  bill,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  of  the  World  Bank 
also  falls  into  the  category  of  conces- 
sional loans  for  which  no  interest  is 
charged. 

There  is  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
administrative  handling  charge,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  repayment  during  the 
first  10  years  of  the  50-year  loan. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes.  At  one  time  I  be- 
lieve for  the  first  10  years  there  was  no 
interest  charged.  Then  for  the  next  40, 
2'/2  percent.  I  see  it  has  been  changed 
at  this  time  until  there  is  only  a  three- 
quarters  of  1 -percent  charge. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  And  the  American  tax- 
payers pav  for  the  balance.  Could  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  tell  me  the  approximate  extent 
01  the  repayments  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  is  receiving  from 
what  it  is  loaning  or  has  loaned  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  really  cannot  respond  to 
that  question  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  hard  window  loans  have  been 
paid  back  with  a  relatively  good  record. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Most  of  those 
at  the  soft  loan  windows  are  still  in  the 
grace  period. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  soft  loan  windows 
are  not  reoa'd  very  well,  is  th?t  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  What  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  was  that  most  of  the 
soft  loans  are  still  in  the  10-year  grace 
period,  so  we  have  no  record  on  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  All  right,  sir,  and  while 
we  deny  our  own  citizens,  who  are  in  dire 


difficulty,  who  have  been  fiooded.  who 
have  had  such  acts  of  nature  and  natural 
disaster  against  them,  we  deny  them 
interest  at  lowered  rates;  yet  we  givs  this 
interest  to  other  countries  at  only  a 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  charge;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Does  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  feel  that 
that  is  fair  and  right  to  the  good  people, 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  asking  that  question.  He 
already  knows  the  answer,  since  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  attempting  to  make 
major  reforms  in  our  entire  foreign  aid 
program  to  make  sure  that  we  do  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  the  dollars 
that  we  spend,  and  that  the  mcmeys 
are  not  being  dropped  down  the  crack 
through  administrative  costs  at  the  head- 
quarters of  some  of  these  organizations, 
or  that  the  moneys  are  not  lost  because 
of  pushed  projects  just  to  get  a  lot  of 
quantity  of  money  fiowing  as  opposed  to 
the  quality  of  the  development  project 
that  is  being  funded.  The  gentleman  has 
known  for  a  long  time  my  feeling  on  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  I  would  say  we  are 
really  lending  this  money  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  helpful  to  these  countries. 
Yet  they  are  not  paying  it  back.  Are  they 
voting  with  us  in  the  United  Nations? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Do  these  nations  to 
whom  we  lend  money  at  the  soft  window 
vote  with  us  at  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  U  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  think  the  best  example 
of  the  point  he  is  getting  at  here  would 
have  been  the  Havana  Conference  of  the 
so-called  nonalined  nations  where  one 
after  the  other  stood  up  to  condemn  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  policies 
and  to  heap  praise  on  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  so  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  a  very  direct  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  CARTER.  As  the  Bard  of  Avon 
once  said. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  I? 

ni730 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  :  Page 
3.  after  line  20,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  102.  The  President  shall  evaluate  a 
proposal  for  Joint  action  by  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  other  nations 
which  participate  In  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  Increase  exploration  for 
and  exploitation  of  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Western  Hemisphere  through 
Investment  insurance  administered  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
through  other  mvltUateral  incentives  to  pri- 


vate investment  in  such  resources.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  bis  findings  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30.  1980,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  considers 
appropriate. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  assure 
prompt  executive  and  congressional  at- 
tention to  an  imaginative  proposal  to 
stimulate  energy  and  mineral  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America. 

The  proposal  to  which  the  amendment 
refers  is  one  developed  by  the  interna- 
tional staff  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  establish  under  Bank 
management  a  program  of  insurance  and 
guarantees  for  foreign  private  invest- 
ment in  Latin  American  energy  and 
mineral  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  status  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  the  various  developed  and 
developing  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  are  members  of  the 
lADB  are  studying  it  for  possible  sup- 
port. A  certain  amount  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it  by  our  own  administra- 
tion. Secretary  Vance,  in  his  Septem- 
ber 24,  1979,  speech  before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  endorsed  the 
proposal  in  principle.  It  could,  he  said, 
"be  an  effective  means  of  stimulating  en- 
ergy development"  which  we  would  "pur- 
sue with  the  Bank"  and  "work  with  other 
countries  to  develop."  Assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  Fred  Bergsten  has  been  study- 
ing and  discussing  the  plan  informally 
with  his  European  and  Japanese 
counterparts. 

This  lADB  proposal  is  refreshing  and 
promising  in  several  respects.  First,  it  is 
not  an  American  initiative,  but  a  truly 
multilateral  one  reflecting  primarily  the 
interests  of  the  developing  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Energy  and 
mineral  development  anjnwhere  in  the 
world  are  obviously  in  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  convince  the  LDC's  to 
adopt  measures  to  increase  their  energy 
self-sufficiency.  "Iliis  is  such  a  measure. 

This  proposal  also  acknowledges  and 
encourages  private  enterprise  and  invest- 
ment. Our  own  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  has  had  difficulty  op- 
erating in  Latin  America  because  of 
suspicions  and  official  policies  hostile  to 
foreign  private  investors.  The  lADB  plan 
suggests  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  at 
least  some  Latin  American  countries  to 
revise  their  thinking  about  private  in- 
vestment, which  we  should  welcome. 

Finally,  the  lADB  proposal  is  prtMn- 
ising  in  that  it  would  cost  little.  Indeed, 
if  successful,  it  would  operate  on  a  finan- 
cially self-sustaining  basis,  as  has  our 
own  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration. Under  the  plan,  the  lADB  would 
administer  a  program  of  insurance 
against  political  and  some  economic  risks 
of  investment  in  energy  and  minerals,  as 
well  as  an  investment  guaranty  program, 
to  encourage  private  investors  particu- 
larly from  the  developed  countries  who 
are  members  of  the  lADB,  including  the 
United  States,  the  European  countries, 
and  Japan,  to  invest  in  energy  and  min- 
eral projects.  In  light  of  the  dependence 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  upon  the 
financial  programs  of  the  lADB,  such  in- 
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Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  but  I  have  a  prob- 
lem with  the  short  date.  It  is  June  30, 
1980,  which  is  almost  upon  us.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  be  impaired  if  that  date  of  June 
were  changed  to  September  30,  1980?  I 
think  the  pressure  that  would  be  put 
on  the  administration  to  reach  agree- 
ment could  undermine  negotiations 
which  are  going  on  now,  I  am  informed, 
concerning  this  issue.  I  wonder  what 
would  be  the  gentleman's  response  to 
making  the  date  September  30  instead  of 
June  30? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  does  seem  very  short.  I  looked  at 
this  myself  earlier  today.  I  understand, 
as  I  said,  this  review  is  going  forward 
and  that  is  why  I  left  it  as  it  is,  but  if 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  to  change 
the  date  I  certainly  would  not  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified,  as  follows: 

In  the  next  to  the  last  line  of  the 
amendment  change  "June"  to  "Sep- 
tember". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modification  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  the  next  to  the  last  line  of  the  amenl- 
ment  change  "June"  to  "September". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cavanaugh  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bingham  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  and  to 
point  out  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  the  importance  of  this  amend- 
ment by  quoting  from  a  statement  that 
Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  delivered  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  February  26  of  this 
year.  The  gentleman  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank.  He  outlined  at  that  tme  the  im- 
portance of  the  Latin  American  region 
in  terms  of  future  development  of 
energy  and  mineral  resources. 

I  quote  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  as  follows: 

As  a  region,  Latin  America  has  twice  the 
oil  reserves  of  the  United  States  and  ac- 
counts for  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total  petroleum  prospecting  areas.  None- 
the'ess.  throi)g>'  the  end  of  1978  only  14,000 
exploratory  wells  had  been  drilled  in  the 
region  and  its  cumulative  production  had 
barely  passed  the  50  billion  barrel  mark, 
compared  with  2.5  million  wells  drilled  and 
130  billion  barrels  produced  In  the  United 
States.  A  similar  situation  prevails  with  re- 
gard to  mineral  resources.  Despite  vast  po- 


tential deposits  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  region's  vast  deposits  have  been  ex- 
ploited. In  both  cases  increased  Investment 
in  exploration  and  development  Is  required. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  issue  of  focusing  the  Bank's 
attention  and  our  country's  attention  on 
the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
developing  the  petroleum  and  mineral 
resources  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment.  It  should  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  see  no 
r.roblem  with  the  amendment.  However, 
I  should  point  out  negotiations  are  al- 
ready underway  by  the  United  States 
within  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  precisely  the  matter  set  forth 
in  this  proposal.  When  I  f  rst  found  out 
about  this  amendment,  I  wondered  if  it 
would  help  or  deter  for  us  to  add  further 
pressure  because  the  United  States  is 
currently  engaged  in  negotiations  within 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
on  the  creation  of  this  kind  of  a  fund 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  min- 
erals and  other  extracted  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  complex  matter. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  work  out  tech- 
nical formulae.  That  is  my  only  hesita- 
tion. 

Actually.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  amendment  and  certain- 
ly I  favor  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
title  I? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  amend- 
ments I  wanted  to  offer  to  this  early  part 
of  the  bill,  but  a  number  of  Members  left 
the  floor  early  with  the  impression  given 
distinctly  that  this  bill  was  going  to  be 
ended  when  we  got  through  the  general 
debate. 

What  is  the  plan  before  the  Commit- 
tee? Are  we  going  to  go  forward  with 
amendments  throughout  the  bill,  and 
how  long,  if  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  plan  is  to  be  here 
no  later  than  6:30. 

It  was  our  hope  that  we  could  endeavor 
to  discose  of  amendments  noncontrover- 
slal  in  nature  such  as  the  Bingham 
amendment,  and  if  we  ran  into  any  trou- 
ble before  6:30,  and  there  occurred  the 
likel-hood  of  a  vote  on  some  controversial 
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issue,  we  would  move  that  the  Cwnmit- 
tee  rise,  thereby  avoiding  any  embarrass- 
ment to  those  Members  who  departed 
under  the  impression  that  we  would  not 
go  beyond  the  general  debate. 
D  1740 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation.  The  only  purpose 
is,  if  we  open  the  bill  to  amendment  at 
any  point,  that  of  course  allows,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  a  motion  to  cut  off 
any  debate,  which  could  be  made  to- 
morrow. I  would  very  much  like  to  pre- 
serve my  rights  and  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  reason  I  made  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  we  open  up  the  bill 
to  amendment  at  any  point  is  that  we 
have  what  are  apparently  noncontrover- 
sial  amendments  that  we  thought  we 
could  consider.  Also,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's prerogatives  would  be  even  more 
protected  if  it  were  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point,  to  come  back  and  go  over 
the  first  part  of  the  bill  as  well  as  any 
other  part.  Does  the  gentleman  agree, 
or  am  I  wrong  in  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  would  agree  that  if,  in  fact, 
the  bill  is  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point,  a  motion  to  limit  debate  would 
be  in  order.  But,  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  has  a 
noncontroversial  amendment  which  he  is 
going  to  offer  at  this  point.  It  is  to  the 
first  section,  and  that  will  solve  the  argu- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MS.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
Page  3.  line  20,  strike  out  the  closed  quota- 
tion marks  and  second  period. 

Page  3.  insert  the  following  after  line  20: 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  may  be  used  for 
any  form  of  assistance  to  Cuba.". 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K.  Mr.  Chairman,  cur- 
rently Cuba  is  not  a  member  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank.  How- 
ever, given  some  of  the  signals  that  have 
emanated  from  the  Carter  administra- 
tion in  the  last  3  years,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  officials  at  the  White  House  or 
the  State  Department  may  open  the  door 
for  Cuba  sometime  in  the  future.  As  this 
bill  includes  funds  that  will  be  used  as 
much  as  8  to  10  years  from  now,  I  think 
the  Congress  needs  to  establish  long- 
term  policy  related  to  Cuba. 

Last  week  the  House  passed  an  aid  bill 
for  the  nation  of  Nicaragua.  During  the 
consideration  of  that  legislation  there 
was  considerable  discussion  of  how 
American  dollars  needed  to  be  employed 
to  compete  with  Cuban  efforts  to  win  over 
Nicaragua.  WhUe  I  would  differ  with  my 
colleagues  on  just  how  competitive  the 
situation  is  in  Nicaragua  I  think  the  point 
that  Cuba  is  our  chief  competitor  in  the 
Americas  is  a  valid  one.  I,  therefore,  sub- 
mit that  we  should  go  on  record  today 
stating  that  we  do  not  want  to  have  Cuba 
using  American  money  via  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  compete 
with  American  dollars  via  direct  aid  to 
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the  nations  of  the  Americas.  Stranger 
things  have  happened  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Carter's  foreign  policy  'innovations." 

This  policy  declaration  is  important. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  Mr.  Carter,  if 
he  is  returned  for  another  4  years  to  the 
Oval  Office,  could  at  some  juncture  warm 
relations  with  the  government  in  Ha- 
vana. Given  the  bargains  we  have  received 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  SALT  n, 
Communist  China,  and  Iranian  negotia- 
tions, I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  to  have  the  Congress  on  rec- 
ord limiting  the  chips  the  President  can 
offer  up  to  Havana  in  the  event  Cuba 
comes  into  vogue  again.  If,  at  some  point, 
the  government  in  Havana  shifts  toward 
being  a  democratic,  pro-west  republic, 
then  the  Congress  may  wish  to  revise  this 
language.  However,  at  that  time,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  will  be  on  the  administra- 
tion rather  than  on  the  Congress,  which 
is  a  check  whose  time  has  come. 

As  in  the  past,  some  may  consider  any 
funding  prohibition  an  unreasonable  af- 
front to  the  autonomy  of  the  develop- 
ment banks.  I  contend  that  it  is  our  tax- 
payers' money  that  is  at  stake  here.  We 
have  seen  the  impact  similar  amend- 
ments have  had  on  the  World  Bank. 
After  years  of  fighting  the  flow  of  fimds 
to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  President 
of  the  World  Bank,  Mr.  Robert  McNam- 
ara,  finally  pulled  the  plug  on  those  re- 
gimes for  all  fiscal  year  1980.  To  insure 
that  similar  policy  concessions  occur 
from  the  other  possible  sources  of  devel- 
opment money  amendments,  such  as  the 
one  I  am  offering,  need  to  be  adopted. 
Our  voices  are  heard  by  these  banks  and 
we  should  make  sure  the  best  interests 
of  not  only  the  United  States,  but  the 
west  in  general,  are  protected.  I  lu-ge  a 
"yes"  vote. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  accept  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that,  after  the 
word  "Cuba",  delete  the  period  and  quo- 
tation marks  and  add  the  words,  "or 
the  Soviet  Union". 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  "or  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion"? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Well,  is  my  col- 
league saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Inter-American 
community? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  think  there  is  as  much 
chance  of  that  as  Cuba  becoming  a  part, 
yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Well,  at  least  by 
definition  we  know  that  Cuba  is  a  part 
of  the  Inter-American  community. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  They  could  amend  the 
charter  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  we  have  to  be  careful 
about  that. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  offer  that  amendment  I  prob- 
ably would  end  up  accepting  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Would  the  gentlemsm 
accept  it? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  rather  that 
my  friend  would  offer  that  and  let  it 
stsind  on  its  own.  Let  us  treat  Cuba  sepa- 


rately, and  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
bring  in  the  Soviet  Union  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  him. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sug- 
gestion we  just  heard  sort  of  makes  light 
of  the  amendment  and  suggests  that  by 
offering  the  amendment  the  gentlnnan 
frcHn  Ohio  is  perhaps  a  little  bit  too  cau- 
tious, but  it  was  this  Carter  adminis- 
tration less  than  2  years  ago  that  estab- 
lished an  interest  section  here,  which  we 
have  in  Washington,  and  (H>ened  one 
down  in  Havana.  Thus,  we  were  going  to 
resume  trade  and  embrace  our  great 
friends  on  the  island  just  off  the  coast 
of  Florida.  Suddenly,  in  retrospect,  they 
noticed  that  there  were  Soviet  divisions 
there  and  that  there  might  be  other  ac- 
tivities on  that  island,  and  they  dropped 
those  plans.  But,  it  was  this  administra- 
tion that  was  talking  about  it,  and  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  would 
have  been  urged  to  give  assistance  to  our 
newfound  friend,  Mr.  Castro. 

So,  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  not  prudent — ^I  ttiink  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  context  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Carter  administration 
and  those  in  this  Congress  who  embrace 
it  every  day. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  contribution.  Obviously.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the 
record  of  this  administration,  it  is  al- 
ways possible  for  odd  actions  to  happen 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  perhaps  on  others. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  perhaps  the 
amendment  my  friend  suggested  might 
be  appropriate.  Maybe  at  swne  time 
somebody  will  delete  Cuba  and  put 
U.S.S.R.  in  there,  but  I  still  would  rather 
have  this  amendment  stand  on  its  own 
two  feet. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  is  usually  very  careful  in  crafting 
amendments,  and  it  is  presumptuous  of 
me  to  question  the  craftsmanship  on 
this,  but,  as  I  read  the  bill,  we  are  in 
compliance  with  this.  None  of  the  funds 
are  going  to  be  appropriated  to  captive 
people,  but  to  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  As'an  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fimd,  and  so  it  is  not  contemplated  any- 
where but  the  agencies.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  put  a  llmitat'on  on  the 
agencies.  I  just  do  not  think  this  lan- 
guage will  do  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  that,  I  just  want 
to  say  this:  If  we  are  going  to  start  to 
put  strings  on  this  money,  we  are  going 
to  say  to  the  bank,  "We  are  going  to 
give  it  to  you  but  only  for  these  purposes 
and  not  for  these  other  purposes." 

Then,  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  getting 
a  litany  of  countries  that  some  Members 
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I  know  that  the  gentle- 
lo^h'a  has  an  amendment  that 
any  loans  going  to  Chile, 
from  Ohio  has  one  that 
loans  going  to  Cuba,  and 
de  itroy  the  multilateral  basis 
beajity  of  the  institution  is  that 
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of  their  politxal  makeup 
of  what,  to  help  poor 
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stan  lard  of  living  of  people  who 
aqdition  to  stabilizing  access 
ials  for  this  country  and 
Export  imbalance.  But,  this 
of  amendment  that  is 
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system. 
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;entleman  from  Ohio  that 
Cuba.  Cuba  is  not  a  mem- 
1  leen  a  member,  and  I  can- 
becoming   a   member,   a 
Member,   of   these   institu- 
I  his  amendment  is  defeated 
nature  of  the  institution 
stri  igs.  Do  not  politicize  these, 
pun  lose  of  the  institutions  will 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  the  amendment, 
as  follows: 
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offered  by  Mr.  Asrbrook: 
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this  section  may  be  used  for 
assistance  to  any  nonmember 
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CAVA*AUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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membership  as  being  something  that  is 
permanent  during  th.s  authorization?  If 
Cuba,  for  example,  should  become  a 
member  2  months  from  now,  it  would 
not  apply;  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
nation  that  would  become  a  member 
would  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the 
restriction  of  this  amendment,  but  so 
long  as  a  nation  were  not  a  member,  its 
ineligibility  would  continue  under  the 
terms  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

So  in  effect  we  would  be  saying  that 
the  minute  Cuba  becomes  a  member  it 
would  be  qualified.  Of  course,  the  thrust 
of  my  amendment  is  that  it  would  not  be 
qualified  even  v/hen  it  becomes  a  mem- 
ber, because  the  Congress  would  have 
to  take  a  second  look  at  it. 

So  I  think  that  this  does  not  accom- 
plish the  purpose  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska,  indicates  of  trying 
to  make  my  amendment  uniform. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  would  say  in  answer  to  that  is 
that  this  precludes  the  enjoyment  of 
Cuba  in  the  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  because 
Cuba  does  not  enjoy  membership  now 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  is  not  seeking 
membership  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
my  colleague  will  yield  further,  if  Cuba 
does  seek  membership  and  would  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  next  several  months,  the 
money  would  then  go  to  them,  and  the 
gentleman  would  have  gutted  my 
amendment,  whereas  under  my  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  put  into  effect,  the  money 
would  not  go  to  Cuba.  It  does  not  sug- 
gest whether  they  are  a  member  or  not; 
it  leaves  it  up  to  the  Congress  in  the 
future  because  it  gives  us  the  option  of 
saying,  "Let  us  take  a  look  at  it." 

We  may  or  we  may  not  want  to  give 
them  money,  and  we  would  retain  in  the 
Congress  that  decision  rather  than  leave 
it  stand  by  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
accomplish  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  seeks  to  accomplish  today,  which  is 
to  preclude  the  participation  of  Cuba 
from  eligibility  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  in  the 
presentation  of  his  own  amendment,  his 
amendment  suffers  from  the  deficiency 
that  should  the  circumstances  arise  that 
the  form  of  government  to  which  the 
gentleman  objects  that  currently  exists 
in  Cuba  should  change,  it  would  require 
a  statutory  change  to  allow  them  to  par- 
ticipate. That  would  be  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  operation  of  the  bank 
and  to  the  free  participation  of,  let  us 
say,  friendly  member  nations  participat- 
ing in  the  bank. 

This  amendment  would  not  suffer  f  rtMn 
that  same  limitation.  Should  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  change  and  should  Cuba 
then  become  a  member,  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  and  equal  status  of  every 
other  member.  But  until  such  changes  in 
circumstances  occur,  so  long  as  Cuba  oc- 


cupies the  position  that  it  permanently 
occupies,  it  would  be  precluded  from  par- 
ticipation, therefore  accomplishing  the 
articulated  goals  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expressed  and  that  he  seeks 
to  achieve  by  his  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  view  this  amend- 
ment as  a  refinement  of  his  own  amend- 
ment. It  would  provide  a  more  sophis- 
ticated and  flexible  method  of  achieving 
the  goals  the  gentleman  expressed. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  predicates  his  entire  argument 
on  the  theory  that  Cuba,  as  it  is  presently 
constituted,  cannot  and  will  not  become 
a  member  of  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

Can  the  gentleman  absolutely  give  us 
that  assurance?  I  do  not  believe  he  can. 
That  is  what  worries  me  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  cannot  absolutely  give  that  as- 
surance, but  the  facts  do  speak  for  them- 
selves, that  Cuba  is  not  a  memlier  and  is 
not  seeking  membership. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  have 
gone  through  this  matter  before.  I  do 
not  know  this,  but  I  believe  that  perhaps 
the  distinguished  gentleman  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  thrust  of  this 
amendment,  were  it  to  be  ultimately 
considered  under  any  given  fact  situa- 
tion, would  destroy  the  institution  and 
would  in  effect  preclude  this  institution, 
which  perhaps  the  gentleman  has  been 
against  in  concept  from  the  beginning, 
from  normal  operations. 

I  would  note  that  I  think  that  is  a 
separate  policy  debate  to  which  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  address  itself  with  respect 
to  the  whole  concept  and  the  integration 
into  our  foreign  policy  of  the  continuing 
need  for  the  multilateral  development 
financial  institutions  approach.  There 
are  those  Members  of  Congress — and 
they  continue  to  be — who  have  been 
against  this  concept  from  the  beginning, 
but  that  is  a  general  foreign  policy 
matter. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  we  do  have 
that  control  now  because  this  is  one 
bank  that  is  unlike  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  where  we  do  have  veto  power. 
I  think  there  could  be  no  question  of  any 
more  ironclad  assurances  that  could 
ever  be  given  at  any  time  that  Cuba 
would  qualify,  because  we  have  the  veto 
power  now  which  is  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Let  me  ask,  have  we  ever  exercised  that 
veto  power  on  this  bank? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  have. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  have  done  it  on 
loans. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  recall  that 
but  maybe  the  gentleman  knows  some- 
thing we  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  say  that  I  do  not 
recall  the  use  of  veto  power  by  our  repre- 
sentatives to  this  bank. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When  was  that,  and 
against  whom,  what  member  or  non- 
member? 

Mr.  GrONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  talking  about  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  This  is  the  insti- 
tution to  which  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  addressed.  Of  course,  our  repre- 
sentative, meaning  the  United  States, 
can  use  its  power  because  of  our  weighted 
vote. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  they  do  have 
the  right  to  veto? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Our  Governor  has 
the  right  to  veto? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  amounts  to  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  see. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Because  we  have  that 
weighted  vote  in  the  bank,  and  we  do 
not,  for  example,  have  to  make  just  an 
assumption. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  give  us  an  example  cur- 
rently where  our  Governor  or  our 
representative  has  vetoed  some  loan  that 
clearly  was  bad  like,  say,  Cuba?  Of 
course,  Cuba  is  not  a  member,  I  realize. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No,  but  some  of  the 
member  countries  have  been  vetoed  in 
their  requests  for  loans  in  the  past. 

Naturally,  in  this  regard  and  looking 
at  the  question,  I  do  not  have  the  history, 
but  there  has  been  more  than  one  oc- 
casion— and  that  is  for  sure — when  we 
have  exercised  the  veto  power.  More 
often  than  not,  we  have  accomplished 
the  same  purpose  by  just  threatening  to 
use  the  veto  power. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  recall  the  veto  bemg  used,  when 
our  Governor  exercised  the  veto. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  delighted  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion and  supply  it  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Pine.  What  I  was 
trying  to  do  is  recall  an  instance  when 
we  have  genuinely  vetoed  a  bad  loan  or 
a  loan  that  really  should  not  be  made. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
would  agree  that  if  suddenly  Cuba  should 
become  a  member,  there  would  probably 
be  a  lot  of  instances  when  we  might  want 
to  veto.  I  would  refer  to  any  loans,  for 
instance,  that  might  be  made  to  enhance 
Cuba's  submarine  base  on  the  southern 
side  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  as  flailing  that  issue. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  not  flaUing 
the  issue.  This  is  a  real  threat  down 
there  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  know  that,  but  the 
gentleman  has  conjiu-ed  up  and  imagined 
every  hypothetical  situation  which  is  not 
confronting  us  at  this  minute,  so  it  is  not 
real. 

What  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  gentleman 
is  that  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  that  in- 
formation for  him.  What  I  am  also  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  on  other  occasions 
and  in  other  instances,  at  that  time 
when  we  had  the  weighted  vote  that  gave 


us  either  the  veto  directly  or  indirectly, 
we  exercised  the  veto.  We  have  done  that. 
I  cannot  remember  specific  instances,  ex- 
cept tliat  on  some  occasions  in  the 
past  I  can  recall  that  one  or  two  of  the 
South  American  coimtries  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  veto. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  only  as  a  means  of 
opposing  the  basic  amendment  offered  by 
the   gentleman   from  Ohio   (Mr.  Ash- 

BROOK)  . 

Actually  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment creates  a  situation  where  we  do 
have  a  simple  redundancy.  Presently  no 
international  financial  institution  can 
give  substance  to  a  nonmember  bank, 
and  this  would  merely  restate  that  lan- 
guage. But  in  order  to  defeat  the  pri- 
mary amendment,  I  will  certainly  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  primary  amend- 
ment. We  have  two  basic  approaches 
that  we  have  seen  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  past  2 
years,  and  I  think  both  have  been  im- 
wise.  One  is  to  give  specific  directions  to 
a  U.S.  director  as  to  how  to  vote. 
D  1800 

I  think  that  is  inherently  unwise  be- 
cause of  ever-changing  circumstances 
that  can  exist.  But  at  least  it  is  only  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  U.S.  Director.  It  is  not 
going  to  the  fundamental  character  and 
charter  of  the  institution  itself. 

What  we  are  faced  with  here  is  that 
latter  type  of  an  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment that  goes  to  the  character  in  which 
the  money  is  given.  It  goes  to  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  the  charter  under  which 
we  are  operating.  Basically  it  is  saying 
that  we  want  to  play  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  but  only  if  the  rules 
of  the  game  can  be  changed  when  we 
say  they  should  be  changed,  which  is  like 
saying  you  do  not  want  to  play  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  fundamental  question  here,  really, 
when  amendments  of  this  nature  are  of- 
fered, is  whether  the  United  States  wants 
to  engage  in  exclusively  bilateral  foreign 
aid  or  whether  we  also  want  to  engage 
in  multilateral  assistance.  If  we  want  to 
engage  in  multilateral  assistance,  we 
cannot  condition  the  funds  that  we  give 
to  the  multilateral  institutions. 

Further,  even  if  there  were  some  legal 
means  of  doing  this,  it  would  have  no 
effect.  It  might  make  the  individuals  feel 
good,  but  that  is  about  the  only  effect  it 
would  have,  because  suppose  you  are 
giving  $25  million  out  of  a  total  of  $100 
million,  which  is  the  whole  pot;  so  your 
$25  million,  if  it  did  pass,  was  effective, 
the  money  could  be  accepted,  would  not 
go  to  a  particular  country  or  they  would 
take  the  money  from  the  remaining  $75 
million.  So  it  would  just  be  useless.  Your 
$25  million  would  go  to  countries  that 
you  would  favor.  It  would  have  no  prac- 
tical effect  whatsoever.  It  might  make 
the  individual  feel  good  to  go  back  home 
and  say  what  great  things  he  had  done 
to  the  folks  back  home,  but  in  reality 
the  facts  are  that  he  would  have  accom- 
plished nothing. 


Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  of  my  amendment. 
The  gentleman  correctly  identifies  the 
amendment  as  a  redundancy  of  the  cur- 
rent law.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  Ashbrook 
amendment,  which  my  amendment 
amends,  is  also  a  redundancy  of  the  cur- 
rent law.  Cuba  is  not  now  eligible,  is  not 
now  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and,  therefCK-e,  not 
eligible  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  remove 
from  the  particular  and  state  that  con- 
dition again  redundantly,  as  the  law  is, 
therefore  avoiding  the  potentiality  for 
placing  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  charter  of  the  institution  by  select- 
ing out  or  naming  individual  nati(Mis  in- 
eligible. 

The  fact  is  that  Cuba  is  ineligible.  It 
would  be  ineligible  under  the  Ashbrook 
amendment,  and  it  would  be  ineligible 
under  the  Cavanaugh  amendment. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Yes.  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
Mitirely. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
point,  too:  This  type  of  amendment  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  being  offered  now 
under  the  Carter  administration.  This 
type  of  an  amendment  was  offered  under 
the  Ford  administration,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, and  every  single  adminis- 
tration that  has  existed  since  the  multi- 
lateral financial  institutions  have  exist- 
ed. And  every  single  one.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  conservative  or  liberal,  has 
opposed  this  type  of  amendment.  And  if 
there  should  be  in  the  future  a  Carter  ad- 
ministration or  a  Kennedy  administra- 
tion or  a  Reagan  administration  or  a 
Connally  administration  or  a  Bush  ad- 
ministration or  an  Anderson  administra- 
tion, that  administration  would  oppose 
this  type  of  an  amendment  because  every 
one  in  a  position  of  responsibility  realizes 
the  irresponsibility  of  this  kind  of  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make-  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

PARLMMENTART    INQtriRT 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  narliamentAry  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  was  a  unanimous  con- 
sent implicit,  if  not  explicit,  by  all  of 
those  in  attendance  at  the  time,  which 
I  think  is  every  Member  here  on  the 
floor,  that  there  would  be  no  actual  vote, 
that  we  would  rise. 
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On  the  motion  that 
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eral debate  just  concluded  on  H.R.  3829, 
the  bill  imder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  SONNY  MONT- 
GOMERY WINS  VFW  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AWARD 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTCHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last 
night's  national  dinner  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  a  colleague  of  oiu-s  was 
presented  with  the  highest  honor  of  this 
organization,  the  VFW  Congressional 
Award.  Recipients  of  this  coveted  award 
are  recognized  for  their  public  service  to 
American's  veterans  and  their  support 
of  our  national  defense.  In  either  case, 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  more  distin- 
guished record  than  that  of  last  night's 
honoree.  Congressman  Sonny  Mont- 
GOHERT,  of  Mississippi.  He  has  devoted 
liis  time  and  his  efforts  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  national  defense  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Congressman  Montgomery 
has  protected  those  benefits  which  a 
grateful  country  provides  for  our  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  their  orphans  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

He  has  traveled  to  Southeast  Asia 
searching  for  a  ray  of  hope  of  our  miss- 
ing in  action  and  prisoners  of  war.  I 
am  proud  to  coimt  Congressman  Mont- 
gomery among  my  friends  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  unfor- 
tunately missed  last  night's  banquet,  I 
would  like  to  enclose  for  the  Record 
Congressman  Montgomery's  remarks 
which  are  both,  informative  and  thought 
provoking,  and  extend  my  own  congratu- 
lations to  him  for  his  service  to  Amer- 
ica's veterans,  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Congress,  and  our  country: 
Remarks  of  Representative  G.  V.  Mont- 
gomery.  Acceptance   op  V.F.W.   CJongres- 

siONAL  Award.  Wasbincton,  D.C.  Marck  4, 
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National  Commander  Vander  (Jlute,  head 
table  guests,  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and 
sisters  and  comrades  of  the  V.P.W. 

For  some  fourteen  years,  I  have  attended 
these  annual  dinners  and  sat  at  the  table 
with  my  Mississippi  V.P.W.  delegation.  Never 
In  my  wildest  dreams  did  I  believe  I  would 
one  day  sit  at  the  head  table,  much  less 
be  honored  by  the  V.P.W.  It  is  a  thrill  and 
privilege  that  I  shall  long  remember. 

For  this  handsome  plaque  and  the  honor 
that  goes  with  It,  I  say  thanks  to  the  na- 
tional V.P.W.  and  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
for  making  this  occasion  possible.  I  accept 
this  award  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of 
our  nation,  wear  it  today  and  will  wear  it 
tomorrow  and  on  whose  behalf  I  have  the 
privilege  to  work  in  Congress. 

The  title  of  this  award — for  dedicated 
service — means  a  great  deal  to  those  of  us 
who  have  received  It  because  it  recognizes 
that  we  have  tried  to  do  our  Jobs  well  and 
that  we  have  tried  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  during  our  productive 
lives. 


The  $1,000  scholarship  which  accompanies 
the  award  is  also  appreciated  and  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  I  have  designated  Mis- 
sissippi State  University  as  the  recipient  of 
this  scholarship.  It  was  at  Mississippi  State 
that  I  had  the  privilege  to  receive  four  years 
of  R.O.T.C.  training  that  made  It  possible 
for  me  to  earn  a  Reserve  commission  In  the 
Army.  Because  it  is  an  outstanding  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  I  know  Mississippi 
State  will  use  the  scholarship  wisely  and  in 
a  way  that  will  bring  credit  to  the  V.P.W. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  would  like  to 
thank  some  of  my  friends  that  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  V.P.W.,  but  who  are  present  to 
share  this  honor  with  me.  I  especially  ap- 
preciate those  who  made  a  special  trip  up 
from  Mississippi  to  be  with  us  tonight. 

I  am  fortunate  to  serve  on  two  committees 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  pro- 
vide me  much  satisfaction  and  sense  of  ac- 
complishment— the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
You  might  say  that  I  share  in  the  oversight 
of  America's  young  men  and  women  from  the 
time  they  join  the  armed  services  through 
the  period  they  are  eligible  for  and  receive 
benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Chairman  Ray  Roberts  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  been  most  helpful  and 
fair  with  me  in  my  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation.  Pension. 
Insurance  and  Memorial  Affairs.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  given  me  pretty  much  of  a  free  hand  in 
guiding  the  subconunittee.  However,  when- 
ever I  foul-up,  he  lets  me  hear  about  it  and 
puts  me  back  on  the  right  track.  We  will  cer- 
tainly miss  Chairman  Roberts  when  he  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  this  year.  Also  Chairman 
Price  has  been  helpful  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  full  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee. 

As  you  know  we  in  Congress  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  advice  of  those  most  di- 
rectly affected  when  considering  legislation. 
And  as  long  as  we  have  strong  and  active  vet- 
erans organization,  such  as  the  V.P.W.,  we 
will  be  able  to  Improve  veterans  programs  in 
the  yeai^  to  come. 

Under  our  Nation's  Constitution,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  very  few  specific  obligations. 
Over  the  years,  however,  the  Government  has 
rightfully  developed  a  responsibility  to  the 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation  who  answered 
the  call  to  fight  and  even  gave  their  lives  in 
defense  of  this  country.  I  know  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  realize  this  responsibility 
and  obligation  and  are  dedicated  to  provid- 
ing a  strong  defense  and  fair  and  sufficient 
benefits  for  our  veterans  who  served  our  Na- 
tion in  a  time  of  need. 

I  believe  I  can  safely  say  tonight  that  Con- 
gress will  protect  the  benefits  and  programs 
that  are  doing  the  most  for  America's  vet- 
erans and  their  families  and  will  try  to  Im- 
prove these  programs  within  the  financial 
capabilities  of  our  Nation. 

Speaking  of  veterans'  programs,  this  ad- 
ministration keeps  trying  to  whittle  away  at 
veterans  hospitals  by  reducing  personnel  and 
beds.  When  will  they  learn  downtown  that 
veterans  hospitals  are  for  veterans  and  no- 
body else  and  that  the  Congress  is  not  go- 
ing to  allow  any  administration  to  do  away 
with  or  weaken  the  VA  hospital  system. 

We  on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  have 
tried  to  adopt  the  Marine  Corps  philosophy 
of  taking  care  of  our  own  and  reworking  the 
programs  that  will  take  veterans  off  of  wel- 
fare and  give  them  an  opportunity  for  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life. 

You  will  be  Interested  in  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Roberts  to  establish  a 
Veterans'  Administration  health  personnel 
scholarship  program.  The  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  solve  problems  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  physicians  and  nurses. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  are:  First, 
substantially  Increase  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  full-time  physicians  employed  by  the 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery;  second, 
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eliminate  the  need  for  the  VA  to  spend  mll- 
lloDS  annually  in  contracting  for  critical 
services;  third,  bring  about  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates; and  fourth,  bring  Into  the  medical 
program  600  nurses  per  year  when  fully 
implemented. 

This  legislation  will  be  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  on  medical  faculties  and 
benefits. 

There  are  very  few  organizations  In  this 
country  dedicated  to  patriotism  and  a  strong 
national  defense.  But  thanks  to  the  VPW 
and  a  few  other  groups,  we  In  America  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  realization  that 
America  does  face  very  serious  problems  in 
ml'ltary  strength  in  comparison  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  we  are  going  to  need  an  even  greater 
awakening  in  the  months  ahead  if  we  expect 
to  reverse  the  trend  in  mUitary  strength. 
That  Is  why  I  commend  the  VFW  for  forming 
a  political  action  committee  In  order  to  be- 
come more  Involved  in  the  political  process 
In  America.  It  was  a  smart  move  on  your  part 
to  start  a  political  action  committee. 

In  the  remaining  time.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  in  greater  detail  the  defense 
needs  of  our  country — needs  which  must  be 
met  if  we  are  to  continue  to  deal  from  a 
position  of  stren^h. 

First,  let  me  dispel  a  myth  which  has  de- 
veloped in  this  country  concerning  those 
of  us  who  support  a  strong  defense.  We  are 
not  trying  to  push  our  Nation  into  war. 
rather  we  are  advocatin;;  the  belief  that 
a  nation  that  remains  strong  and  shows 
the  resolve  to  tise  that  strength  will  not 
be  tested  on  the  field  of  battle.  Daniel 
Webster  explained  this  philosonhy  best 
when  he  said.  "God  grants  liberty  only  to 
those  who  love  it.  and  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  it." 

Those  of  us  in  this  room  who  have  fought 
m  foreign  wars  know  the  horrors  of  com- 
bat. And  because  of  our  prior  experiences 
we  more  than  anyone  know  the  need — the 
strong  need — to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  our  involvement  In  another  war. 
Based  on  history,  we  also  know  that  strength 
maintains  peace,  but  weakness  invites  at- 
tack. The  most  vivid  examples  of  this  are 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  Russian  retreat  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  the  early  1960's.  Tnese  examples 
show  what  weakness  can  cause  and  how 
strength  can  solve  a  problem  without  a 
shot  beln<?  fired. 

So.  I  totally  reject  the  charges  of  that 
vocal  minority  who  allege  those  of  us  push- 
ing for  a  strong  national  defense  are  try- 
ing to  push  our  Nation  into  war.  I  have 
been  to  Moscow  and  talked  face-to-face  with 
Soviet  military  and  political  leaders.  And  if 
there  Is  one  lesson  I  learned  from  these 
talks  It  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stands and  respects  military  strength.  And 
that  is  why  I  so  firmly  believe  that  as  long 
as  the  United  States  can  deal  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  in  world  affairs  we  wiU  be 
able  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war. 

And  what  do  we  need  to  deal  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  Our  first  objective  must  be 
a  strong  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  that  we  are  going  to 
allocate  an  adequate  amount  of  our  Na- 
tion's resources  to  rebuild  our  military 
strength  to  an  acceotable  level.  Yes.  it  is 
going  to  be  expensive,  but  can  we  really  put 
a  price  on  freedom  and  democracy  and  the 
American  lives  we  seek  to  protect  through 
a  strong  defense.  I  think  not.  Or  can  we 
ask  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  to  pro- 
tect us  and  our  fellow  citizens  with  under- 
strength  units  and  a  lack  of  equipment  and 
logistical  support.  I  think  not. 

As  strongly  as  I  feel  about  improving  our 
Nation's  military  capability,  I  am  equally 
committed  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  balanced  Federal  budget.  I  believe 
we  can  achieve  our  defense  objectives  with- 
out wrecking  our  Nation's  economy.  There 


are  doctunented  instances  of  waste,  abuse, 
duplication  and  even  fraud  in  domestic  pro- 
grams that  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
annually — billion*  of  dollars  that  could  be 
reallocated  to  the  defense  function  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  Just  spending 
money  will  not  solve  our  defense  problems. 
We  must  achieve  cost  effectiveness  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  Is  the  case  with  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Military 
spending  must  be  conducted  in  a  business- 
like manner.  And  defense  contractors  must 
realize  that  It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
turn a  dollar  of  value  in  military  equipment 
for  every  tax  dollar  received.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect Industry  to  suffer  loss  on  military  con- 
tracts, but  neither  do  we  expect  them  to 
reap  imreasonable  profits  as  a  result  of  a 
national  need  to  rebuild  defense  capability 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  far  as  major  weapons  systems  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  need  to  reconsider  the 
B-1  bomber  because  I  do  not  believe  refitted, 
aging  B-52's  can  fulfill  our  needs  for  stra- 
tegic bomber  capabUity  in  the  future.  We 
must  move  forward  on  the  neutron  weapon 
and  Its  deployment  in  Europe,  Just  as  we 
must  ptish  forward  with  design  and  produc- 
tion of  the  cruise  missile.  Our  Nation  is  in 
great  need  of  an  Improved  tank  such  as  the 
XM  and  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  this  proj- 
ect any  longer.  Also  a  compelling  need  is  a 
greatly  expanded  naval  capsw;ity  in  terms  of 
carriers  and  combat  support  ships. 

But  as  Important  as  tanks  and  ships  and 
planes  and  missiles  might  be,  we  have  an 
even  more  compelling  need  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  defense  and  that  Is  man- 
power and  the  capability  for  the  rapid  mo- 
bilization of  manpower  In  times  of  national 
emergency. 

We  must  realize  that  our  nuclear  weapons 
are  a  last  resort  defense  because  no  one 
wants  to  contemplate  the  worldwide  holo- 
caust that  would  develop  from  the  xtse  of 
even  theatre  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  why 
our  military  strength  must  be  based  first 
and  foremost  on  conventional  forces  or  the 
manpower  needed  to  fire  the  rifles,  drive  the 
tanks  and  fly  the  airplanes. 

We  are  actually  facing  two  very  distinct 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  manpower 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  One  involves  enlisted 
personnel  and  the  other  involves  retention 
of  NCO's  and  chief  petty  officers. 

In  many  ways  the  loss  of  NCO's  and  PO's 
will  be  the  hardest  problem  to  solve  because 
we  are  talking  about  people  leaving  the  serv- 
ice after  ten  to  fourteen  years  who  cannot 
be  replaced  easily.  Nor  can  we  quickly  bring 
others  up  to  the  same  level  of  experience  and 
competence. 

One  way  we  can  improve  retention  of 
NCO's  and  chief  petty  officers  Is  to  improve 
the  benefits  of  these  people  In  order  to  make 
the  military  competitive  with  similar  civilian 
Jobs  m  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
Both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  su-bitrarUy  held  military  pay 
raises  well  below  the  level  of  inflation  the 
last  few  years.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize this  mistake  with  the  loss  of  highly  dedi- 
cated and  trained  personnel. 

Another  way  to  attack  the  problem  of  los- 
ing NCO's  is  to  raise  the  esprit  de  corps 
and  educational  level  of  enlisted  personnel 
being  brought  Into  the  military.  One  of  the 
biggest  concerns  expressed  by  NCO's  and 
chief  petty  officers  is  that  they  fear  having 
to  take  Into  battle  units  of  men  who  are  In- 
creasingly unable  to  read  Instruction  manu- 
als or  read  the  maps  to  get  to  the  target. 
Also  because  of  the  Privacy  Act,  police  de- 
partments will  not  give  recruiters  informa- 
tion on  young  men  coming  into  the  service 
and  therefore  the  military  is  unable  to  weed 
out  persons  with  past  criminal  records. 

The  lessening  quality  of  new  recruits  In 
the  enlisted  ranks  has  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  effort  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  to   make   the   all   volunteer   military 


work.  The  last  couple  of  years,  the  mlUtary 
has  been  forced  to  lower  the  mental  stand- 
ards for  new  volunteers.  Lost  summer  they 
even  began  allowing  17  year  old  high  school 
drop-outs  to  reenlist. 

Solving  the  problon  of  a  declining  qusUty 
of  new  recruits  wlU  not  be  easy,  but  we  must 
seek  solutions  because  I  beUeve  the  NCO's 
and  PO's  are  Justified  in  their  concern. 

I  have  said  many  times  both  publicly  and 
privately  that  our  NCX>'s  and  chief  petty 
officers  are  the  backbone  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  might  add  that  our  officer  corps 
is  also  of  excellent  quality.  The  problem  is 
in  enlisted  recruiting  and  enlisted  retention. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  overall  strength  levels  in  the  military 
and  our  capability  for  rapid  mobilization  In 
case  of  an  emergency. 

After  successfully  fighting  us  last  year  on 
the  Issue  of  peacetime  registration,  the  Car- 
ter administration  has  at  last  reversed  its 
position  and  called  for  a  resumption  of 
Selective  Service  registration. 

I  might  mention  at  thte  point  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  V.P.W.  for  your  strong  support 
last  September  when  draft  registration  was 
debated  on  the  House  floor.  You  helped  us 
round  up  votes,  but  we  still  fell  short  of  the 
majority  needed  to  be  successful.  Now  that 
we  have  the  President's  backing.  I  think  we 
will  be  successful  this  year  in  the  Interest 
of  our  national  secxirlty. 

Before  outlining  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing draft  registration  of  men.  let  me  discuss 
my  reasons  for  being  strongly  opposed  to 
including  women  In  registration. 

I  have  three  basic  reasons  for  opposition. 
First,  registering  women  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  placing  them  In  ctHnbat  roles 
should  America  be  faced  with  an  emergency 
In  the  future.  Women  always  have  made  and 
win  continue  to  make  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  defense  effort,  but  In  my  opinion 
they  should  be  limited  to  noncombatant 
roles.  Not  even  the  Israelis,  who  make  the 
most  extensive  use  of  women  in  the  military 
of  any  country  In  the  world,  allow  women  to 
serve  on  the  front  lines. 

Second,  our  Armed  Forces  are  securing  a 
more  than  adequate  number  of  women  vol- 
unteers of  a  high  quality  to  fiU  military 
support  slots.  Our  primary  need  Is  for  a 
higher  quality  of  men  to  fill  combat  arms 
slots.  And  this  requirement  could  be  met  in 
an  emergency  provided  we  sJready  had  an 
ongoing  program  of  registering  males,  but 
not  females. 

Third,  registration  of  women  would  only 
compound  the  problems  to  be  faced  by  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  any  mass  regis- 
tration effort. 

As  you  know,  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  been  dormant  for  some  five  years  and 
consists  of  about  100  employees  spread 
among  the  national  headquarters  and  six 
regional  offices.  Yet.  now  they  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  conduct  a  massive  nationwide 
registration  and  to  compile  and  computerize 
the  data  resulting  from  this  registration. 

The  sheer  numtwrs  involved  in  registering 
both  men  and  women  would  prove  too  big  a 
burden  for  an  agency  which  must  also  re- 
vitalize itself  simultaneous  with  registra- 
tion. The  Presidents  proposal  of  registering 
19  and  20  year  old  males  this  year  woiUd 
involve  some  3.8  to  4  million  persons  and 
next  year  would  bring  in  another  two  million 
registrants.  If  we  were  to  include  women,  it 
would  basically  double  the  numbers  to  eight 
million  this  year  and  four  million  next  year. 
In  summary,  let  me  state  that  I  consider 
all  three  reasons  valid  argiiments  against 
registering  women  for  the  draft  with  the 
possibility  of  them  being  placed  In  combat 
roles  the  most  compelling  argument. 

But  let's  turn  our  attention  to  why  we 
even  need  draft  registration  of  young  men. 
The  answer  in  three  words  is  "rapid  mobili- 
zation capability." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  theoretical 
possibility  that  Russia  attacked  our  NATO 
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fending peace  and  freedom  here  and  abroad 
into  action  in  a  time  of  emergency?  I  think 
we  are.  And  I  think  you  and  a  vast  majority 
of  your  fellow  Americans  will  agree  that  a 
return  to  peacetime  registration  is  needed 
and  is  a  proper  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  these  troubled  times. 

Yes,  the  1980's  will  be  a  time  of  sacrifice 
for  all  Americans.  A  time  when  we  must 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
over  our  own  personal  self-interest.  Let  us 
heed  the  words  of  the  father  of  our  Nation, 
General  George  Washington,  when  he  said  in 
his  first  annual  address  to  Congress,  "To  be 
prepared  for  war  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  preserving  peace." 

Thank  you. 


ARTHUR  L.  DAVIS,  25-YEAR  MEMBER 
OP  KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS 

(Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pause  in  the  business  of  the  House 
to  pay  tribute  to  Arthur  L.  Davis,  a  25- 
year  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
The  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  which 
Arthur  Davis  gives  liberally  of  his  time 
and  talent,  is  a  great  international  fra- 
ternity which  was  founded  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1864  by  Justus  H.  Rathbone 
and  embraces  more  than  2,000  subordi- 
nate lodges  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  Arthur  Davis'  life  pre- 
sents us  with  an  inspiration  that  is  noble, 
uplifting,  and  humanitarian.  He  has  ded- 
icated his  life  to  the  service  of  others, 
through  the  three  cornerstones  of  Pyth- 
ianism,  which  are  friendship,  charity, 
and  benevolence.  Arthur  has  supported 
the  practical  expression  of  the  comer- 
stones  in  the  form  of  working  and  raising 
funds  to  aid  the  Pythian  Camp  for  dis- 
advantaged boys.  Arthur  Davis  has  been 
an  active  citizen  in  his  community  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  his  re- 
ligion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Lt.  Milton 
Kelkey  Jewish  War  Veterans  Post  No. 
575.  On  December  16,  1979,  Davis  was 
presented  with  the  "Pour  Chaplains  of 
Honor  Award."  Arthur  Davis  served  in 
the  Army  under  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Ar- 
thur from  1943  through  1945  as  a  com- 
bat reconnaissance  photographer  in  the 
8th  Army,  1st  Cavalry,  where  he  received 
combat  ribbons  for  the  battles  and  lib- 
eration of  Leyte,  Philippines,  New 
Guinea,  Admiralty  Islands,  and  Japan. 

Arthur  has  achieved  the  honor  of  be- 
coming chancellor  commander  of  the 
Benjamin  Ort  Lodge  in  1967  and  was 
honored  by  his  Pythian  Brothers  in  1969 
as  "Man  of  the  Year."  Certainly,  Arthur 
Davis'  dedication  as  a  member  of  Ben 
Ort  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
made  him  an  outstanding  candidate  for 
such  an  award.  Arthur  has  been  most 
active  as  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
grand  lodge  finance  committee,  grievance 
committee,  and  coeditor  of  the  State 
Pythian  newspaper. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Davis, 
Benjamin  Ort  developed  such  programs 
as  a  membership  phone  and  address  di- 
rectory, suit  club  to  raise  operating  rev- 
enues for  the  lodge,  and  the  Benjamin 
Ort  Credit  Union.  Arthur  Davis  has 
written,  typed,  and  organized  distribu- 


tion of  the  Benjamin  Ort  monthly  news- 
paper since  1966.  He  is  responsible  for 
tho  revitalization  for  area  No.  1,  which 
encompasses  all  Pythian  Lodges  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  Arthur  Davis  led  the  Ben- 
jamin Ort  building  committee  in  locat- 
insT  the  lodge's  first  real  Castle  HaU, 
and  can  be  found  every  night  and  week- 
end worlcing  to  improve  the  interior  of 
this  building.  Castle  Hall,  which  at  one 
time  was  only  a  shell  of  a  building,  is 
now  pointed  to  with  pride  by  the  broth- 
ers and  guests  of  Benjamin  Ort  Lodge. 

All  of  the  above,  plus  many  other  con- 
tributions too  numerous  to  mention,  add 
up  to  a  very  full  schedule  of  accom- 
plishments of  a  man  whose  personal 
warmth  and  depth  of  understanding 
have  been  equal  to  all  the  many  respon- 
sibilities thrust  upon  him.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  saluting  Arthur  Davis  for 
his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  people  of 
Philadelphia. 


DRAFT   REGISTRATION   DOES  NOT 
MAKE  SENSE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
we  hear  about  the  draft  registration 
plan,  the  less  it  makes  sense. 

While  I  can  support  many  of  the  steps 
the  country  is  taking  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  a  return 
to  peacetime  draft  registration  is  not 
one  of  them. 

As  a  reaction  to  the  Soviet  situation  in 
Afghanistan,  this  idea  is  simply  off- 
target.  It  will  not  remove  a  single  Rus- 
sian tank  from  Afghanistan.  It  will  cause 
more  upheaval  in  America  than  in  the 
Kremlin. 

At  the  very  best,  it  wiU  shave  only  7 
days  off  the  time  it  would  otherwise  take 
to  implement  the  draft  in  a  national 
emergency. 

Even  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
is  reported  to  have  advised  against  this 
plan. 

What  registration  might  in  fact  do  is 
give  a  false  impression  to  Americans 
that  "something  is  being  done"  and  be- 
come a  substitute  to  effective  action 
against  the  Soviet  challenge — such  sis 
replacing  lost  Iranian  military  bases, 
aiding  Pakistan  and  Afghani  resistance 
forces,  increasing  our  strategic  cooper- 
tion  with  China,  establishing  a  regional 
military  alliance,  improving  our  intel- 
ligence-gathering functions  and  upgrad- 
ing of  military  transport  and  materiel 
delivery  capabilities. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  a  threat  to  our  vital  interests 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  at  the  root  of  this 
crisis,  as  a  result  of  our  dependence  on 
Arab  oil.  then  we  should  first,  ask  all 
Americans  to  shoulder  a  larger  sacrifice 
to  end  this  der>endence.  This  should  be 
done  before  calling  on  young  people  to 
sacrifice  by  standing  in  line  for  a  call 
to  arms. 

What  is  worse,  we  are  being  asked  to 
restore  draft  registration  when  this 
year's  foreign  oil  import  quota  actually 
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exceeds  last  year's  imports  by  400  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  reasonable  person  can 
rule  out  draft  registration  under  any 
circumstances.  But  registration  simply 
does  not  fit  the  nature  of  the  challenge 
we  face  today.  We  need  bases,  alliances, 
support  initiatives — not  symbolic  half- 
steps  that  risk  national  unity  at  the  very 
moment  we  need  a  resolute  show  of  na- 
tional purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  crisis  at  this  very 
moment  is  so  awesome,  so  overwhelm- 
ingly urgent,  then  why  has  no  one  in  au- 
thority moved  to  activate  the  Reserves? 
Or  at  least  put  them  on  alert?  The  Re- 
serves, after  all,  are  precisely  the  force 
meant  to  respond  to  military  emergen- 
cies. Is  not  it  just  possible  that  these 
reservists  have  more  political  clout  than 
college  sophomores,  jimiors,  and  seniors? 
It  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  certain.  I  do 
not  think  activation  of  the  Reserves  is 
necessary  now.  I  do  not  think  draft  reg- 
istration is  necessary  now.  In  fact,  either 
at  this  time  would  be  dangerous  and  di- 
visive. 

But  let  me  say  this:  If  America  were 
ever  confronted  with  an  emergency  in 
the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere  that  makes 
the  draft  necessary,  then  it  ought  to  be 
fair.  It  ought  to  apply  to  men  and  women 
alike. 

No  case  for  equal  rights  for  women 
in  this  country  can  stand  without  equal 
obligations.  I  happen  to  be  the  father 
of  a  son  and  a  daughter  who  are  both  a 
few  years  away  from  the  proposed  reg- 
istration age.  I  love  them  equally.  But 
as  much  as  I  oppose  this  registration  pro- 
posal, I  believe  they  have  an  equal  obli- 
gation to  their  country. 


If  we  are  to  omtinue  to  benefit  from 
this  type  of  cooperation  from  our  neigh- 
bors, we  must  remain  cognizant  of  their 
needs  and  desires  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
and  not  let  ourselves  be  totally  blinded 
by  our  domestic  problems  or  by  the  daily 
headlines  which  attract  our  attention  to 
activities  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
A  CREDrr  TO  Mexico 

While  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  today  are  variously  termed 
bad.  poor,  worsening  and  deplorable,  there 
is  one  area  in  which  cooperation  could  hard- 
ly be  better.  That  area  is  the  fight  against 
drugs. 

Peter  B.  Bensinger.  the  administrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  has  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  the  way  Mexican  officials 
have  worked  to  halt  the  flow  of  heroin  and 
marijuana  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States.  The  Mexican  government's  poppy 
eradication  program  has  materially  reduced 
the  amount  of  heroin  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  that  country.  One  restUt  is  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  heroin -related 
deaths  and  injuries  in  the  United  States. 
Mexican  efforts  to  control  production  of  mari- 
juana have  made  Colombia  the  main  source 
of  the  weed  now. 

In  addition.  Mexico  is  credited  with  sus- 
tained enforcement  efforts  against  drug  traf- 
fickers. Upper-echelon  dealers  are  being  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  prison.  U.S.  agents  are 
stationed  in  Mexico  and  intelligence  data 
is  freely  exchanged. 

This  degree  of  cooperation  Is  a  credit  l)oth 
to  the  DEA  and  to  Mexico.  Two  nations  that 
can  work  closely  together  In  the  battle 
against  narcotics  can  work  together  cloeely 
in  other  areas,  too. 


CREDIT  TO  MEXICO 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
recently  we  gathered  in  this  Chamber 
to  honor  the  Government  and  people  of 
Canada  for  the  humanitarian  assistance 
they  gave  to  six  U.S.  citizens  trapped  in 
the  political  turmoil  in  Iran.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  shall  never  forget  this  gen- 
erous act.  This  one  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadians  should  remind  us  of  the 
importance  of  our  relations  with  our 
neighbors. 

Another  example  of  our  neighbors  Im- 
portance to  us  relates  to  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  fiow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  In  this  matter,  we  are  de- 
pendent on  the  Government  of  Mexico's 
day-to-day  cooperation,  without  which 
we  have  little  hope  of  reducing  the  drug 
abuse  which  is  so  prevalent  among  cer- 
tain sectors  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of 
February  13.  1980,  as  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  benefits  of  maintaining  healthy 
relations  with  our  neighbors.  In  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Texas  press,  Peter  B.  Ben- 
singer.  Administrator  for  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  praised  the 
level  of  cooperation  which  Mexico  has 
given  us  in  stemming  the  fiow  of  illegal 
drugs  from  that  country. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  431  TO  AUTHORIZE 
VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
FUND 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  October  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolution  431,  which 
would  authorize  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial 
on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  honor  of  those  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  reintroduce  that  measure  today,  with 
more  than  100  cosponsors. 

It  has  taken  us.  as  a  society,  a  long 
time  to  overcome  the  bitterness  and  po- 
lemics that  surrounded  the  word  "Viet- 
nam," and  to  begin  to  assimilate  that 
period  into  our  national  consciousness. 
Like  almost  every  war,  Vietnam  touched 
all  of  us.  But  unlike  any  recent  war,  it 
touched  us  all  in  many  different  ways. 
One  thing  we  must  join  together  in,  at 
the  very  outset  of  our  national  reconcil- 
iation, is  the  recognition  that  those  who 
served  did  so  with  dignity,  and  often  at 
great  personal  cost. 

The  memorial  which  this  resolution 
proposes  offers  a  most  appropriate  device 
for  such  a  recognition.  It  will  provide  us 
all  a  visible  and  attractive  remembrance 
of  a  period  too  many  have  been  tempted 
to  forget.  It  wlU  remember  our  war  dead 
from  Vietnam,  but  equally  as  important, 
it  will  give  us  a  way  to  stop  for  a  moment. 


on  a  park  bench  or  by  a  pond,  and  c(xi- 
template  an  entire  era  in  our  history. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  obtain  quick  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
note  that  it  already  has  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  as  cosponsors.  and  I  invite  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  ex- 
pressed their  support  to  do  so. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  Jan  C.  Scruggs,  president  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund, 

Inc. 

Remabks  op  Jan  C.  Scbugcs 

Not  since  the  CivU  War  has  any  ctMifilct 
so  divided  Americans  as  did  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  The  unity  that  preserves  us  as 
a  free  nation  was  nearly  crippled  by  that 
conflict  which  provoked  bitter  debate  and 
social  unrest,  dividing  generations  and  fam- 
ilies and  severing  friendships. 

As  that  tragic  war  divided  us  at  home 
more  than  67.000  Americans  died  and  o^-er 
300.000  were  wounded  in  Vietnam.  The  way 
that  the  war  was  waged  indeed  seemed 
unique  .  .  .  but  treatment  of  the  returning 
veterans  was  even  more  unprecedented. 

When  I  was  nineteen  I  served  with  an 
army  Infantry  company  In  Vietnam.  There 
was  little  enthusiasm  for  the  war  among 
those  I  was  with,  most  of  whom  were  draft- 
ees from  working  class  families.  Yet  by  the 
end  of  my  tour  half  of  them  became  casual- 
ties In  combat.  Many  died  performing  acts 
which  would  have  made  them  heroes  in  any 
other  conflict.  But  this  war  was  different. 

When  I  returned  I  soon  found  that  being 
a  veteran  of  that  unpopular  war  was  a 
rather  dubious  distinction.  The  true  story 
of  a  Vietnam  vet  amputee  being  told  "It 
serves  you  right"  epitomizes  the  psychologi- 
cal quagmire  that  Viet  vets  were  cast  into 
and  have  for  too  long  endured.  Most  veterans 
Just  tried  to  forget,  but  many  were  too 
scarred,  physically  and  emotionally,  to 
forget. 

In  1976  I  presented  professional  testimony 
to  a  congressional  hearing  on  the  psycholog- 
ical Impact  on  Vietnam  veterans.  Our  study 
found  that  many  who  were  exposed  to  heavy 
combat  evidenced  low  self-esteem,  had  high 
rates  of  divorce  and  negative  attitudes 
toward  our  political  system.  I  recommended, 
as  others  had  before,  the  establishment  of  a 
psychological  out-reach  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Tragically,  only  now.  In  1980. 
is  that  program  beginning  to  get  underway 
to  deal  with  that  unhappy  legacy  of  the 
Vletxiam  war. 

Last  April  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Fund  was  created  to  provide  a  very 
visible  and  rather  belated  tribute  to  those 
who  served.  Yet  it  Is  a  project  with  a  fur- 
ther overdue  goal — to  begin  the  healing 
process  .  .  .  the  reconciliation  of  our  Na- 
tion after  the  Vietnam  war.  This  country's 
ultimate  challenge  Is  to  restore  the  national 
unity  and  confidence  which  have  been  so 
sorely  lacking  since  that  divisive  era.  and 
we  want  to  help — especially  at  this  time 
when  our  country  faces  so  many  challenges 
which  clearly  exemplify  the  need  for  our 
Nation  to  be  cohesive  and  imlfled. 

We  want  thU  tribute  to  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  It  seems 
especially  appropriate  there,  for  President 
Lincoln  often  spoke  of  his  concern  for 
reconclUation  after  the  tacredible  schism 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  The  circum- 
sUnces  most  certainly  differed,  but  the 
need  for  unity  after  a  divisive  era  is  Just 
as  great.  Today  we  are  especially  <lell8l»"« 
by  the  bipartisan  support  that  this  bUl 
has  as  it  Is  introduced  into  the  House.  We 
are  confident  that  this  bUl  will  be  passed 
before  our  goal  of  Memorial  ^V;^...^ 
Since  our  formation  many  organizations 
have  helped  us.  Just  recently  «»»«  K«»«^ 
Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.  *«"?  ^- 
dorsed     our     effort.     Other     organizations 
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asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
;onsideration  of  the  1980 
headlines  such  as  the 
1  peared     in     newspapers 
Nation :  "President  Car- 
Calls  for  $24.9  Billion 
Budget  Committee  Pro- 
4lIlion  Deficit."  "Congress 
Billion  Deficit."  "Second 
Sets  Deficit  at  $29.8 
1   year  later,  when  the 
filled  with  references  to 
year  budget,  we  have  to 
between  the  obituaries 
ads  to  find  recognition  of 
revised  projects  for  the 
year  deficit  are  now  run- 
vjcinity  of  $40  billion.  The 
itself  has  pegged  it  at 
almost  $10  billion  more 
glnally  projected, 
the  President  has  present- 
;al  appropriation  requests 
$16  billion  in  budget  au- 
billion  in  outlays.  In  each 
approximately  $9  bil- 
entitlement  programs, 
and  Government  em- 
benefits,  and  about  $6 
discretionary  programs  over 
a  little  more  control, 
of  the  House  Appropria- 
as  well  as  the  Repre- 
oter  a  half  millicm  taxpay- 
concemed  about  these 
requests.  I  am  even  more 
disturbing  fact  that  this 
■  incident,  but  part  of  a 
been  developing  over  the 
yfcars. 
1970  fiscal  year  the  Nixon 
requested  $6.9  billion  in 
)udget  authority  and  Con- 
$6.3  billion.  By  fiscal  year 


1974  such  requests  had  reached  $13.7 
billion,  with  almost  the  entire  amount 
passed  by  Congress.  Last  year,  fiscal  year 
1979,  $13.8  billion  was  approved  out  of 
requests  for  almost  $17  billion.  Follow- 
ing is  a  similar  breakdown  for  each  of 
the  years  since  1970: 


Fiscal  ytir 


Supplammtal 


Amount 
approved 


1971 $10,901,694,341  $9,970,  lib,  765 

1972 11,998,343,819  11,599,059,700 

1973 11,679,529,114  11,426,520,889 

1974 _ 13,745,852,959  13,682,732,280 

l975 29,049,575,726  29,561,384,076 

1976 _ 23,672,426,227  22,255,709,087 

1977 57,776,081,315  49,353,776,260 

1978 16,407,517,986  16,073.580.000 

i979 16,900.000,000  13.800,000.000 


As  you  can  see,  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  in  1974  has  not 
slowed  the  trend  of  increased  supple- 
mentals.  On  the  contrary,  from  fiscal 
1964  through  1974,  an  average  of  four 
supplemental  bills  were  approved  annu- 
ally, adding  an  average  of  $10  billion 
each  year.  The  annual  average  added 
during  the  years  since  the  new  budget 
procedure  was  initiated  has  been  $26.2 
billion. 

This  was  not  at  all  to  say  that  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  cannot  be  helpful  in 
getting  a  handle  on  Federal  spending. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  take 
a  hard  look  at  what  is  happening  despite 
very  good  intentions. 

In  1977,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  asked  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies to  avoid  supplemental  requests  by 
making  "every  efifort  to  absorb  costs  from 
existing  funds."  That  same  year,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  indi- 
cated that  supplemental  funding  should 
"only  occur  under  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  initial  planning 
stages."  Nevertheless,  that  same  year  the 
administration  asked  for  $57.8  billion 
in  supplemental  and  Congress  approved 
over  $49  billion. 

Such  supplemental  requests  are  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  unforseen  cir- 
cumstances. Administrations  of  both  po- 
litical parties  have  been  criticized  for 
basing  original  budget  requests  on  inac- 
curate economic  assumptions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1978  President  Carter  esti- 
mated that  the  following  year's  inflation 
rate  would  be  6.1  percent.  The  actual 
rate  turned  out  to  be  9  percent.  The  12.7 
percent  inflation  rate  incurred  last  year 
was  originally  predicted  to  be  7.4  percent. 
Needless  to  say,  with  so  many  budget 
items  now  pegged  to  cost-of-living  esca- 
lator clauses,  we  do  not  have  to  go  very 
far  into  a  fiscal  year  before  expendi- 
tures far  outstrip  predictiwis,  when  those 
predictions  are  based  on  incorrect  as- 
sumptions. 

Congress,  too,  is  not  exempt  from  such 
criticism.  Often  from  the  time  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  is  passed 
in  the  spring  to  when  the  second  one  is 
approved  in  the  fall  budget  "targets" 
are  raised  enough  to  accommodate  such 
supplemental  requests. 

Ironically,  it  is  not  the  deficit  "tar- 
gets" that  usually  must  be  raised,  but 
those  relating  to  expenditures  and 
revenues.  This  is,  in  part,  because  the 
soaring  inflation  we  are  experiencing 
pushes  taxpayers  into  higher  tax  brack- 


ets and  brings  in  a  "windfall"  of  reve- 
nues. These  automatic  tax  increases, 
levied  without  a  single  vote  in  Congress, 
bring  in  billions  of  additional  dollars 
each  year — dollars  subsequently  spent 
bv  the  Government  and  no  longer  avail- 
able to  individuals  for  paying  bills  or  to 
businesses  for  investments. 

The  Budget  Committee  expects  to 
bring  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981  to  the  House 
floor  before  the  Easter  district  work 
period  next  month.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable debate,  numerous  amend- 
ments, and  a  great  deal  of  effort 
expended — and  rightfully  so.  As  cochalr- 
man  of  the  Northeast/Midwest  Budget 
Task  Force,  I  expect  to  be  very  much 
involved  in  the  whole  process. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  want  to 
do  what  I  can  to  insure  that  commen- 
surate attention  and  effort  are  given  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  situa- 
tion I  have  just  outlined.  The  future  of 
the  budget  process  could  very  well 
depend  on  it.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
appropriations  process  depends  on  it. 
And,  more  importantly,  the  health  of 
our  economy  may,  in  no  small  part, 
depend  on  it. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  FOREIGN 
AUTOMOBILES 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  tough  legislation  de- 
signed to  repel  the  calculated  Japanese 
invasion  of  our  economy  during  a  time 
of  vulnerability  and  transition.  My  bill 
would  impose  strict  import  quotas  on 
foreign  automobiles,  forcing  an  immedi- 
ate 35-percent  cutback  on  foreign  car 
imports.  In  addition,  my  bill  would  re- 
quire cars  sold  in  the  United  States  by 
foreign  manufacturers  to  have  75-per- 
cent American  content  by  1985. 

These  are  times  when  all  Americans 
are  vitally  concerned  about  our  national 
security.  However,  foreign  interests  have 
been  posing  more  than  military  threats 
to  our  security :  The  flood  of  car  imports 
causes  a  grave  threat  to  the  economic 
security  of  American  workers. 

The  Japanese  have  been  exporting 
more  than  cars  to  the  United  States: 
They  have  been  exporting  unemploy- 
ment. More  than  200.000  American  auto 
workers  have  been  indefinitely  laid  off 
in  the  past  several  months.  One-third 
of  that  unemployment  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  rise  in  imports. 

Let  us  look  at  the  fact:  In  1979,  pas- 
senger car  sales  in  the  United  States  de- 
clined by  652,000  units,  but  foreign  im- 
ports rose  by  327,000  units.  So,  domes- 
tic auto  sales  dropped  by  almost  1  million 
units.  Most  of  the  increase  in  imports 
came  from  the  Japanese;  some  700,000 
Americans  are  out  of  jobs  today  because 
of  this  Japanese  assault  upon  our 
economy. 

The  situation  is  getting  worse  almost 
weekly:  Foreign  imports  accoimted  for 
17.7  percent  of  the  American  market  in 
1978.  shot  up  to  22  percent  in  1979,  and 
could  rise  as  high  as  27  percent  this  year. 
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Japan  accounts  for  almost  all  of  the 
increases.  From  1978  to  1979,  Japanese 
imports  increased  30  percent,  with  Ja- 
pan's share  of  all  imports  rising  from  68 
to  76  percent.  In  December  1979,  Japan 
sold  70  percent  more  cars  in  the  United 
States  than  it  did  a  year  before,  and  its 
share  of   all   imports  was  83   percent. 

Even  more  startUng  is  the  fact  that 
more  than  4  out  of  every  10  automobiles 
purchased  in  California  last  year  were 
manufactured  overseas. 

Look  at  the  impact  of  all  this  upon  our 
trade  deficit.  When  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, an  American  trade  deficit  of  $2 
or  $3  billion  was  regarded  as  serious 
business,  cause  for  concern  in  terms 
of  damage  to  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
rise  in  unemployment,  and  the  impact 
upon  infiation. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  rurming  huge 
trade  deficits,  thanks  mostly  to  the  cost 
of  imported  oil.  But,  many  people  do  not 
know  that  imported  automobiles  are  the 
second  biggest  contributor  to  the  trade 
deficit,  to  the  tune  of  over  $9  billion  this 
year  alone. 

We  cannot  let  this  continue;  we  can- 
not afford  the  trade  deficit  caused  by 
imported  oil  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
transfer  an  additional  $9  billion  of 
American  wealth  to  the  Japanese  because 
of  car  imports.  The  massive  trade  defi- 
cit we  are  now  experiencing  has  caused 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
abroad,  which  in  turn  has  forced  out- 
rageously high  interest  rates  here,  high- 
er unemployment,  uncontrollable  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  and 
a  great  deal  of  economic  disruption  in 
our  country. 

This  unprecedented  flood  of  Japanese 
imported  cars  is  not  a  regional  prob- 
lem— it  has  a  major  impact  upon  every 
congressional  district  in  this  country. 
The  downturn  in  our  domestic  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  the  ripple  effects  as 
it  spreads  throughout  the  economy,  im- 
pacts upon  every  State  in  the  Union.  This 
is  a  critical  national  problem. 

We  also  should  not  get  lost  in  a  lot  of 
numbers:  let  me  assure  you  that  behind 
those  numbers  are  real  people — Amer- 
ican families  out  of  work;  American 
families  draining  our  Federal  and  State 
treasuries  with  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  food  stamps,  when  they  would 
prefer  to  be  working  and  paying  taxes; 
American  families  who  are  shortchanged 
by  infiation;  American  families  who  see 
the  Japanese  taking  calculated  advan- 
tage of  our  bad  times.  This  is  very  much 
a  human  story. 

Certainly,  the  overall  state  of  our 
economy,  the  recession,  the  high  inter- 
est rates — these  factors  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  in  automobile  sales. 
But  the  problem  this  time  is  not  just  a 
cyclical  one — we  have  weathered  those 
storms  before.  Furthermore,  the  typical 
fiscal  responses  to  sagging  economic  de- 
mand are  probably  not  appropriate  dur- 
ing this  time  of  high  inflation. 

Rather,  on  top  of  the  business  cycle 
problems  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  our  domestic  auto  industry  is 
undergoing  an  unprec3dented  process  of 
reindustrlalization  in  which  some  $80 
billion  will  be  spent  by  1985  to  convert 


domestic  auto  production  to  smaller  fuel 
efficient  cars  that  are  now  in  high  de- 
mand by  American  consumers. 

Ihe  industry  is  working  hard,  using 
all  of  its  know-how  and  all  of  its  capital, 
to  make  this  conversion.  You  and  I  know 
that  American  manufacturers  and 
American  workers  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  will  succeed.  But  the  process 
takes  time;  it  cannot  be  done  overnight. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  in  a  period  of 
transition.  Our  friends  from  across  the 
ocean  have  moved  in,  at  a  most  vulner- 
able time,  and  literally  assaulted  our 
teaches  with  waves  of  their  cars.  Their 
efforts  at  market  penetration  are  per- 
manent in  nature,  and  are  aided  by  their 
banks  and  their  government.  If  they  are 
successful,  American  autoworkers  may 
find  their  jobs  are  lost  permanently. 

We  have  called  upon  the  Japanese, 
through  both  official  and  private  con- 
tacts, to  restrict  their  exports  to  the 
United  States  voluntarily.  We  have 
called  upon  the  Japanese  to  build  plants 
here — if  they  want  to  sell  their  cars  to 
Americans,  then  let  Americans  build 
them. 

For  the  most  part,  our  pleas  have  gone 
unheeded.  The  Japanese  have  agreed  to 
talk,  to  negotiate.  But  it  appears  that 
that  is  all  they  are  willing  to  do.  They 
could  negotiate  forever.  They  are  very 
good  at  it. 

The  time  has  come  to  force  a  commit- 
ment from  them,  and  I  believe  the  only 
route  is  for  this  Congress  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  tough  legislat  on.  The 
Japanese  must  know  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  are  not  going  to  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  them  put  more  Amer- 
icans out  of  jobs. 

We  have  always  had  a  very  open  mar- 
ket here  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  quotas,  no  local  content  requirements 
for  foreign  manufacturers,  and  excep- 
tionally low  tariffs — about  3  percent. 
Ideally,  this  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  all  alone  in  this 
respect.  Our  opeimess  has  been  a  one- 
way street.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
is  as  open  as  we  are.  Japan  itself  has 
effectively  barred  U.S.  car  imports 
through  a  variety  of  tariffs  and  trade 
devices  that  makes  the  price  of  U.S.  cars 
prohibitive  for  the  average  Japanese 
consumer. 

The  Common  Market  in  Europe  im- 
poses a  tariff  of  11  percent.  Brazil  im- 
poses one  of  170  percent.  France  only 
allows  3  percent  of  its  market  to  be  im- 
ports. The  United  Kingdom  only  allows 
10  percent.  Italy  only  permits  2,000  im- 
ported cars  per  year — period. 

Mexico  requires  at  least  two-thirds  of 
its  cars  to  have  local  content.  By  and 
large,  the  story  is  the  same  throughout 
the  world.  Other  countries  have  erected 
barriers  to  free  trade,  excluding  Ameri- 
can exports,  promoting  their  own  do- 
mestic companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a  remarkably  antago- 
nistic attitude  toward  our  own  domestic 
automobile  manufacturers.  We  impose 
very  high  regulatory  costs  upon  them, 
and  in  some  cases  we  actually  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  Imports. 

For  example,  a  proposal  is  pending 


that  would  give  certain  imports  prefer- 
entisd  treatment  in  meeting  fuel-econ- 
omy standards. 

We  also  require  American  manufac- 
turers to  have  75  percent  North  Ameri- 
can content  in  order  for  their  cars  to 
"count"  toward  the  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards in  the  law.  No  such  restriction  is 
imposed  upon  foreign  manufacturers.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  other  govern- 
ment treating  its  own  companies  that 
way. 

We  should  not  ban  all  Japanese  im- 
ports. We  should  provide  strong  incen- 
tives for  them  to  build  plants  here  and 
sell  their  domestically  made  cars  here. 
That  approach  preserves  competition, 
keeps  our  American  companies  on  their 
toes,  and  gives  the  American  consumer 
a  wide  selection  of  choice.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  foreign  cars  will  also  enhance 
the  abihty  of  consumers  to  get  replace- 
ment parts  and  shorten  delivery  time  for 
cars  ordered  with  specific  options.  The 
American  consumer  will  benefit,  not  be 
hurt,  by  my  proposal. 

My  bill  would  impose  an  annual  quota 
of  1.5  million  units  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  now  through 
1983,  and  a  further  reduction  of  that 
quota  by  20  percent  per  year  for  the  suc- 
ceeding years.  There  would  be  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  first  200,000  cars  from  a  for- 
eign manufacturer,  so  that  most  of  the 
smaller  importers  would  not  be  affected. 

The  impact  of  these  quotas  would  be 
to  reduce  the  current  level  of  foreign 
imports  by  about  35  percent,  with  fur- 
ther reductions  in  succeeding  years. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  state  that 
beginning  in  model  year  1983,  except  for 
the  smaller  number  of  cars  allowed  to  be 
imported  under  the  strict  quotas,  all 
would  have  to  have  25  percent  American 
content.  In  1984,  this  would  rise  to  50 
percent  and  in  1985  and  after  the  figure 
WDUld  be  75  percent.  "Riis  requires  that 
substantially  all  of  the  cars  sold  here 
will  be  built  here — troia  the  ground  up. 
This  would  prevent  the  Japanese  from 
simply  shipping  cars  here  in  two  or  three 
pieces  and  assembling  them  here  mily. 
If  they  want  to  sell  cars  here,  let  them 
build  them  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  long  nm,  trade 
barriers  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  economy  or  the  American 
people.  If  the  Japanese  would  voluntar- 
ily make  firm  ccHnmitments  to  restrict 
imports  and  firm  commitments  to  build 
automotive  plants  here,  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  withdraw  my  bill. 


NO  PRICE  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  country  is  in  a  state  of  shock  over 
the  serious  mistake  that  President  Car- 
ter made  in  our  foreign  relations  when 
he  submitted  the  wrong  vote  on  the  re- 
cent Israel  question  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  usual  response  from  the  adminis- 
tration is  to  follow  one  bad  move  with 
one  that  is  even  worse. 
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)alance  the  budget  even  if 
cor  stitutional  amendment  to 
di4;ipline  that  is  needed  for 
spending. 

the  Nation  should 

President  Carter's  leader- 

(  ountry  will  never  invoke 

controls.  That  would  be 

defeat  and  an  economic 

Anerica. 
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UP  TO  THE  SAME 
OLD  BAR 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend   his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  has  controlled  the  Con- 
gress for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
For  the  past  25  years,  the  majority  has 
set  the  flscal  course  for  the  Nation.  A 
very  brief  glimpse  at  the  country's  an- 
nual flnancial  statement  is  about  all  any- 
one can  stand  these  days  without  falling 
into  a  deep — pardon  the  expression — 
depression. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  96th  Congress, 
the  House  authorized  total  expenditures 
of  $547  billion,  roughly  an  expenditure 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  day,  or 
$2,486.36  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  The  budget  is  now 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1974. 
In  just  6  short  years,  this  Congress  has 
increased  spending  100  percent. 

The  spending,  of  course,  invariably  in- 
cludes an  expenditure  of  funds  that  we 
do  not  have.  The  flrst  projection  of  the 
flscal  year  1980  budget  deflcit  was  $29 
billion.  However,  the  real  deficit  will 
probably  reach  $40  billion.  The  United 
States  now  owes  $887  billion.  The  inter- 
est alone  on  this  debt  is  now  the  third 
largest  item  on  the  budget,  behind  social 
welfare  and  national  defense.  We  are 
paying  this  high  interest  because  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  balance  the  budget  for  nearly 
all  of  the  last  15  years  out  of  their  quar- 
ter century  of  rule.  We  are,  therefore, 
paying  interest  on  money  that  could  have 
remained  in  the  private  sector  to  expand 
commerce  and  create  real  jobs. 

Never  fear.  The  White  House  has  tran- 
quilizing  news  for  my  colleagues  and  the 
hard-working  taxpayers  of  our  country. 
A  fiscal  Valium.  You  may  recall  that  the 
President's  original  $532  billion  spending 
plan  for  flscal  year  1980  was,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  "lean  and  austere,"  until 
the  Democratic  Congress  agreed  to  fat- 
ten it  up  to  $547  billion.  Well,  the  be- 
leaguered American  taxpayer  will  be 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
1981  $615.8  billion  budget  authorization, 
the  largest  in  the  Nation's  history,  is,  in 
the  President's  words,  "prudent  and  re- 
sponsible." and  that  the  projected  deficit 
will  only  be  $15.8  billion.  If  this  good 
news  holds  true,  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  a  "lean,  austere,  prudent,  and  re- 
sponsible" national  bankruptcy. 

Forget  the  aspirin,  just  relax  and  ab- 
sorb that  tranquilizing  rhetoric. 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 


U.S.  VOTE  IN  UNITED  NATIONS 

fMr.  BLANCHARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcixi&rks  ) 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend's  so-called  mistaken  vote 
at  the  United  Nations  is  a  sad  and  regret- 
table chapter  in  what  appears  to  be  con- 
tinuing confusion  in  the  management  of 
U.S.  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  unclear  what  happened  last  Sat- 
urday at  the  United  Nations  when  the 
United  States  changed  its  position  and 
voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution  concerning 
the  Israeli  presence  in  the  West  Bank, 
Gaza  Strip,  and  East  Jerusalem.  I 
frankly,  find  it  very  hard  to  imderstand 


how  such  a  damaging  error  could  have 
been  made  on  a  resolution  that  was  de- 
bated at  the  U.N.  for  7  days.  Neverthe- 
less, without  laying  the  blame  as  to  how 
this  happened,  there  are  two  very  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  this  U.S.  vote.  First, 
the  carelessness  of  the  vote  could  be  a 
tragic  error  given  the  delicate  nature  of 
ongoing  negotiations  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 
Second,  and  of  greater  concern  to  me,  is 
the  fact  that  this  vote  appears  to  be  one 
more  development  in  a  dangerous  and 
foolish  trend  in  U.S.  Mideast  policy. 
That  policy  appears  to  entail  a  lessening 
of  our  commitment  to  Israel  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  neighboring  regimes. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
this  ill-conceived  trend.  First,  in  1977 
the  United  States  attempted  to  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  back  into  the  delicate  dy- 
namics of  the  Mideast  when  we  issued  a 
joint  commimique.  In  retrospect  that 
communique  appears  to  have  triggered 
President  Sadat's  historic  trip  to  Jeru- 
salem. Like  others,  he  feared  that  Soviet 
intervention  in  the  Mideast  would  work 
against  arrangements  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility. Next,  the  administration  pushed 
for  the  sale  of  our  most  sophisticated  jet 
fighter,  the  P-15,  to  Saudi  Arabia  claim- 
ing it  would  encourage  moderation  on 
their  part.  We  have  yet  to  see  such  po- 
litical moderation.  Then  last  fall,  former 
U.N.  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  made 
overtures  secretly  to  the  PLO  which  re- 
sulted in  his  resignation  as  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador. Finally,  there  was  our  tempo- 
rary consideration  of  amending  the 
United  Nations'  Resolution  242  to  encom- 
pass language  about  Palestinian  national 
rights.  These  are  but  a  few  examples 
which  formed  the  backdrop  leading  to 
last  weekend's  "mistake." 

Such  events,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  em- 
phasis on  the  unresolved  problems  in 
the  Mideast,  appear  to  be  suggesting 
U.S.  skepticism  toward  Egyptian-Israeli 
harmony.  Unfortunately,  that  attitude 
may  risk  losing  everything  that  has  been 
gained  thus  far  if  we  insist  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  all  outstanding  Mideast  issues  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  We  should  be 
allowing  the  Camp  David  process  to  work 
its  will,  slowly  trying  to  build  upon  its 
fragile  base.  The  last  thing  we  need  Is  to 
appear  as  though  the  U.S.  desire  for  oil 
is  outweighing  previous  and  longstanding 
commitments  in  the  Mideast. 

Obviously  the  administration  will  In- 
sist that  it  is  maintaining  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment for  secure  borders  and  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel.  We  can  talk  all 
we  want  about  this  commitment  and 
reaflirm  our  position  over  and  over  again. 
But  if  that  commitment  does  not  include 
the  imderstanding  that  Israel  will  need 
some  type  of  security  presence  at  certain 
strategic  points  on  the  West  Bank,  then 
our  words  are  meaningless. 

If  that  commitment  does  not  include 
the  understanding  that  a  PLO  run  state 
on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  pledging  its 
intent  to  destroy  the  state  of  Israel,  is 
a  threat  to  Israel  security,  then  our 
words  are  meaningless.  If  our  commit- 
ment does  not  include  the  understanding 
that  we  cannot  simply  impose  changes 
on  the  delicate  agreements  contained  in 
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the  Egyptian-Israeh  peace  treaties,  then 
our  words  are  meaningless. 

Why  would  the  United  States  vote  for 
a  treaty  calling  for  Israelis  to  evacuate 
the  West  Bank.  Gaza  Strip,  and  East 
Jerusalem,  and  to  abandon  and  dis- 
mantle all  settlements,  and  then,  3  days 
later,  say  that  we  do  not  believe  Israelis 
should  leave  East  Jerusalem,  and  that 
we  feel  a  dismantling  of  all  settlements 
would  be  "improper  and  impractical"? 
Does  this  administration  really  believe 
that  we  can  build  new  friendships  based 
on  such  inconsistent  and  unreliable  com- 
mitments to  our  existing  friends? 

Israel  remains  our  oldest  and  most 
trusted  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  the 
only  truly  democratic  country  in  the 
region.  Not  only  do  we  have  a  moral  com- 
mitment to  Israel,  but  it  is  also  in  our 
own  best  strategic  interest  to  maintain, 
and  indeed,  strengthen  our  commitment. 
Recent  threats  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
make  even  more  clear  the  great  value  of 
our  relationship  with  Israel.  Our  new 
friendship  with  Egypt  is  important  as 
well.  What  we  should  be  doing  now  is 
helping  to  strengthen  the  relationship 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,  not  endanger- 
ing the  process  that  was  begun  at  Camp 
David  in  hopes  of  achieving  a  one-shot 
comprehensive  settlement. 

There  are  some  specific  instances 
where  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to 
help  or  hurt  the  peace  process.  In  this 
year's  foreign  aid  bill  the  Administra- 
tion is  calling  for  a  significant  increase 
in  the  sale  of  soph'sticated  military 
equipment  to  Egypt.  We  should  be  help- 
ing President  Anwar  Sadat  solve  Egypt's 
economic  problems  as  well  as  helping 
insure  Egypt's  military  security. 

However,  we  must  remember  that 
without  Sadat  as  head  of  state  in  Egypt, 
the  country  could  take  on  a  very  differ- 
ent role  from  the  one  that  it  is  presently 
playing  in  thp  Mideast.  The  history  of 
instability  in  this  part  of  the  world 
should  teach  us  to  move  slowly  and  care- 
fully in  our  efforts  to  build  relationships 
through  the  sale  of  military  hardware. 

Congress  should  also  take  the  initia- 
tive to  reaCarm  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Israel.  We  must  send  a  message  to  the 
administration  that  we  oppose  the  shift- 
ing trend  in  Mideast  policy.  One  way 
that  Congress  could  demonstrate  the 
United  States'  strong  commitment  would 
be  to  increase  the  amount  of  aid  that  we 
provide  to  Israel  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  bill  currently  calls  for  Israel  to 
receive  $200  million  in  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  credits.  The  problem  is  that 
Israel's  economy  is  already  suffering 
from  a  huge  foreign  debt  burden.  Israel's 
foreign  debt  is  largely  the  result  of  its 
defense  needs,  which  have  been  a  fact  of 
life  for  this  small  country  that  has  al- 
ways been  surrounded  and  vastly  out- 
numbered by  hostile  neighbors.  In  1981 
alone,  Israel's  debt  service  to  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  roughly  equal  to  the 
total  Economic  Support  Fund  assistance 
it  will  receive  from  the  United  States 
this  year.  Congress  would  provide  more 
effective  assistance  and  would  demon- 
strate a  reaffirmed  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  welfare  of  a  strong  and  secure  Israel 
by  extending  additional  aid  to  Israel  in 
the  form  of  forgiven  FMS  credits. 


Finally,  let  me  say  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  a  mcHnent  and 
review  the  course  of  events  in  the  Mid- 
east over  the  past  few  years.  We  are 
moving  in  an  ominous  direction.  We  need 
to  express  strong  opposition  to  the  re- 
cent vote  at  the  U.N.  and  reassert  our 
unyielding  commitment  for  our  lasting 
friend  and  democratic  ally  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  state  of  Israel. 

We  cannot  make  new  friends  in  the 
international  commimlty  if  we  ignoie 
our  longstanding  friends.  We  cannot 
claim  a  principled  basis  in  our  foreign 
affairs  if  we  change  our  principles  to  suit 
immediate  crises.  We  cannot  claim  "hu- 
man rights"  as  oiar  standard  when  "oil 
rights  "  dominates  our  rhetoric.  We  can- 
not demand  respect  in  the  world  when 
confusion  and  fooUshness  dominate  our 
foreign  policy  pronoimcements.  In  short, 
we  cannot  have  a  successful  foreign 
policy  without  the  key  ingredients  of 
success;  namely,  loyalty,  principle,  and 
competence.  It  is  time  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  reaflOrm 
these  qualities  in  our  Mideast  policy. 


Our  Ambassador  is  still  held  by  terrorists 
in  Columbia.  I  think  that  the  American 
people  should  receive  a  Nobel  prize  for 
"patience."  I  think,  given  the  case  of 
Gary  Acker,  the  State  Department  will 
be  nominated  for  a  leather,  mule  leather, 
Nobel  prize  for  unprecedented  "self- 
restraint  and  lack  of  initiative." 

It  is  my  hope  that  someday,  and  s<Hne- 
day  soon,  we  will  restablish  our  self- 
confidence  and  prestige  to  the  point  that 
no  nation  will  ever  dare  to  even  con- 
sider seizing  and  holding  an  American 
citizen  hostage  and  that  this  long  dark 
night  of  America's  humiliation  will  come 
to  an  end. 


D  1810 

THE      IMPRISONMENT     OP     GARY 
ACKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dornan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago,  two  young  Americans,  Gary  Acker 
and  Daniel  Gearhart,  volunteered  to 
fight  for  the  highly  publicized  pro- West- 
em  forces  in  the  Angolan  Civil  War. 

Both  men  were  captured  by  Cuban -led 
Marxist  forces.  Daniel  Gearhart,  a  Viet- 
nam veteran,  was  executed.  A  Marine 
Corps  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war,  Gary 
Acker  is  still  being  held  in  an  Angolan 
prison.  He  completed  4  years  of  captivity 
on  last  February   14. 

Two  years  ago,  I  delivered  an  eulogy 
for  Danny  Gearhart  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  for,  in  the 
spirit  of  Lafayette,  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  a  ne- 
glected people.  He  was  a  Plying  Tiger,  an 
"Eagle  Squadron"  type  volimteer.  The 
war  in  which  he  gave  his  life  still  con- 
tinues. 

I  also  called  for  an  investigation  of  the 
CIA's  involvement  in  the  Angolan  affair. 
Sadly,  the  investigation  never  began,  and 
young  Gary  Acker  remains,  to  this  very 
hour,  a  prisoner  of  a  pro-Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  has  yet  to  make 
a  significant  effort  to  secure  Gary  Acker's 
release.  Today  I  met  again  with  Gary 
Acker's  parents,  Carl  and  Joyce  Acker  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.  I  was  dumbfounded 
when  I  learned  from  them  that  State 
Department  officials  have  never,  even 
after  4  years,  requested  their  sons  re- 
lease from  an  Angolan  prison.  This  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
State  Department,  as  well  as  the  CIA, 
raises  serious  questions.  Those  questions 
will  remain  until  Gary  Acker  is  returned 
to  answer  them. 

Today  is  the  123  day  of  captivity  for 
our  American  citizens  held  In  Teheran. 


MONETARY  MORASS  NO.  5 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intematiraial 
Trswie,  Investment  and  Monetary  Pol- 
icy, on  which  I  serve,  continues  its  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  increase  in  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (IMP) ,  I  would  like  to  share 
some  relevant  information. 

Today  I  am  including  a  copy  of  a  New 
Year's  speech  given  by  President  Nyerere 
of  Tanzania  which  reflects,  from  his 
Third  World  point  of  view,  the  problems 
which  face  many  countries.  In  rather 
atypical  fashion.  President  Nyerere  used 
the  New  Year's  address  to  accredited 
foreign  diplomats  to  Tanzania  to  lash 
out  at  those  "people  who  honestly  believe 
that  the  IMP  is  politically  or  ideologi- 
cally neutral.  *  *  *  there  was  a  time 
when  a  number  of  people  were  urging 
that  all  aid  to  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries should  be  channeled  through  inter- 
national institutions.  They  honestly  be- 
lieved that  such  institutions  would  be  po- 
litically and  ideologically  neutral  •  •  *. 
(The  IMF]  has  an  ideology  of  eccmomic 
and  social  development  which  it  is  trying 
to  impose  on  poor  countries  irresp)ective 
of  their  own  clearly  stated  policies."  And 
when  we  reject  IMF  conditions  we  hear 
the  threatening  whispers;  without  ac- 
cepting our  conditions  you  will  not  get 
our  money,  and  you  will  get  no  other 
money.  Indeed,  we  already  heard  hints 
from  some  quarters  that  money  cw  credit 
will  not  be  available  to  us  until  we  have 
reached  an  understanding  with  the  IMF. 
President  Nyerere  has  cogently  described 
the  effective  "good  housekeeping  seal  of 
approval"  value  of  an  IMF  stand  by 
agreement. 

Because  private  banking  credits  have 
been  so  easily  available  to  esp>ecially 
lesser  developed  countries  since  the  flrst 
OPEC  price  rise  of  1973-74,  many  of 
those  countries  have  postponed  for  too 
long  going  to  the  IMF  for  assistance  in 
financing  their  continually  increasing 
balance-of -payments  deficits.  Once  they 
do  go  they  are  subject  to  more  extreme 
IMF  conditionality  given  the  fact  that 
under  the  existing  IMF  guidelines  sta- 
bilization programs  must  be  conducted 
and  completed  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  The  burden  of  the  result- 
ing    adjustment     is     disproportionally 
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Rhodesia  this  surrender  of  power,  and  en- 
abled the  British  to  re-establlsb  thetr 
authority. 

The  sincerity  with  which  the  Nationalists, 
and  Africa,  have  been  saying  that  they  are 
fighting  for  a  transfer  of  power  and  not  for 
Individual  leaders  must  now  be  obvious  to 
all.  For  a  real  transfer  of  power  following 
free  and  fair  elections  is  all  that  the  Patriotic 
Front  has  insisted  upon  as  the  price  of  a 
Cease  Fire.  In  all  other  respects  they  have 
accepted  political  and  military  conditions 
which  are  disadvantageous  to  them.  So  the 
Agreement  has  been  signed.  If  it  Is  carried 
out  by  all  parties,  it  will  lead  to  a  transfer 
of  power  to  the  majority  following  upon  the 
elections  In  February.  And  Tanzania  will  ac- 
cept the  result  of  those  elections,  provided 
only  that  they  are  judged  free  and  fair  by  the 
group  of  Commonwealth  Observers,  and  pro- 
vided that  South  Africa  does  not  interfere. 
We  notice  however  that  a  spokesman  for  the 
White  Minority  has  predicted  a  civil  war  If 
the  Patriotic  Front  wins  the  elections.  And 
we  take  note  also  of  British  and  South  Afri- 
can silence  on  that  comment. 

In  Namibia,  xinfortunately,  the  same  prog- 
ress has  not  been  made.  South  Africa  Is  still 
being  allowed  to  prevent  peace  and  to  main- 
tain Its  domination  over  the  country.  The 
result  can  only  be  more  violence.  For  Africa — 
including  Tanzania — is  committed  to  the 
struggle  for  Namibian  freedom.  If  South 
Africa  Is  permitted  with  Impunity  to  con- 
tinue its  manoeuvres  and  Its  delays  over  the 
United  Nations  plan  for  the  transfer  of  power 
to  the  people  of  Namibia,  then  we  shall  have 
no  choice  but  to  back  up  an  intensified 
guerrilla  war. 

Your  Excellencies;  Tanzania  needs  peace — 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  But  the  malor  eco- 
nomic problems  which  have  preoccupied  us 
In  recent  months,  and  which  darken  the 
coming  year,  were  not  caused  by  the  war 
against  Amin's  Uganda,  nor  the  African 
struggle  for  freedom.  Thcae  make  things 
worse;  they  added  to  the  strain  on  our  re- 
sources and  deflected  our  attention  at  an 
important  time.  But  we  were  experiencing 
inflation  before  October  1978;  our  balance  of 
payments  was  in  serious  deficit  before  that 
war;  oil  price  increases  have  nothing  to  do 
with  events  in  East  or  Southern  Africa. 

These  externally  caused  problems  are  ob- 
vious, and  so  is  our  need  for  an  Inlectlon  of 
balance  of  payments  support.  What  recently 
became  equally  obvious  to  me.  but  neverthe- 
less .strange  and  repuenant.  was  the  attempt 
by  the  I.M.P.  to  exploit  those  difficulties  In 
order  to  interfere  with  the  management  of 
our  economy. 

The  IMF.  always  lavs  down  conditions  for 
using  any  of  its  facilities.  We  therefore  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  certain  condi- 
tions Imposed  should  we  desire  to  use  the 
I.M.P.  Extended  Fund  Facility.  But  we  ex- 
pected these  conditions  to  be  non-ideological, 
and  related  to  ensuring  that  money  lent  to 
us  is  not  wasted,  pocketed  by  political  leaders 
or  bureaucrats,  u'ed  to  build  private  villas 
at  home  or  abroad,  or  deposited  in  private 
Swiss  Bank  accounts.  We  also  accented  that 
we  could  Justly  be  asked  how  we  were  plan- 
ning to  deal  with  the  problem  in  the  medium 
or  longer  term.  We  cou'd  then  have  accepted 
or  relected  such  conditions;  but  we  would 
not  have  felt  It  necessary  to  make  a  strong 
and  public  protest. 

Tanzania  is  not  preoared  to  devalue  its 
currency  lust  because  this  Is  a  traditional 
free  market  solution  to  everything  and  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  our  position.  It  is 
not  prepared  to  surrender  its  right  to  re- 
strict Imports  by  measures  designed  to  en- 
sure that  we  imoort  quinine  rather  than 
cosmetics,  or  bii>=es  rather  than  cars  for  the 
elite.  My  Government  is  not  prepared  to  give 
up  our  national  endeavour  to  provide  pri- 
mary education  for  every  child,  basic  medi- 
cines and  some  clean  water  for  all  our  people. 


Cuts  may  have  to  be  made  In  our  national  ex- 
penditure, but  we  will  decide  whether  they 
fall  on  public  services  or  private  expenditure. 
Nor  are  we  prepared  to  deal  with  Infiation 
and  shortages  by  relying  only  on  monetary 
policy  regardless  of  its  relative  effect  on  the 
poorest  and  less  poor.  Our  price  control  ma- 
chinery may  not  be  the  most  effective  in  the 
world,  but  we  will  not  abandon  price  control; 
we  will  only  strive  to  make  it  more  efficient. 
And  above  all,  we  shall  continue  with  our 
endeavours  to  build  a  socialist  society. 

When  an  international  Institution  refuses 
us  access  to  the  international  credit  at  its 
disposal  except  on  condition  that  we  sur- 
render to  it  our  policy  determination,  then 
we  make  no  application  for  that  credit.  The 
choice  is  theirs — and  ours.  But  such  condi- 
tions do  reinforce  our  conviction  about  the 
importance  of  the  Third  World  demand  for 
changes  in  the  management  structure  of  the 
I.M.F.  It  needs  to  be  made  really  interna- 
tional, and  really  an  instrument  of  all  Its 
members,  rather  than  a  device  by  which 
powerful  economic  forces  in  some  rich  coun- 
tries Increase  their  power  over  the  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  number  of  people 
were  urging  that  all  aid  to  the  Third  World 
Countries  should  be  channelled  through 
In'^ornational  Institutions.  They  honestly 
believed  that  such  Institutions  would  be 
politically  and  Ideologically  neutral.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  now  people  who 
honestly  believe  that  the  I.MJ.  Is  politically 
or  ideologically  neutral.  It  has  an  Ideology 
of  economic  and  social  development  which  It 
is  trying  to  Impose  on  poor  countries  ir- 
respective of  their  own  clearly  stated  policies. 
And  when  we  reject  IMF.  conditions  we 
hear  the  threatening  whisper:  "Without  ac- 
cepting our  conditions  you  wUl  not  get  our 
money,  and  you  will  get  no  other  money." 
Indeed  we  have  already  heard  hints  from 
some  quarters  that  money  or  credit  will  not 
be  made  available  to  us  until  we  have  reach- 
ed an  understanding  with  I.MJ". 

When  did  the  I.M.F.  become  an  Interna- 
tional Mtnlsitry  of  Finance?  When  did  na- 
tions agree  to  surrender  to  It  their  power  of 
decision  making? 

Your  Excellencies :  It  is  this  growing  power 
of  the  I.MJP.  and  the  Irresponsible  and  arro- 
gant way  in  which  it  is  being  wielded  against 
the  Poor  that  has  forced  me  to  use  t^-is  op- 
portunity to  make  these  unusual  remarks  in 
a  New  Year  Speech  to  you.  The  problems  of 
my  country  and  other  Third  World  Countries 
are  grave  enough  without  the  political  inter- 
ference of  I.M.F.  officials.  If  they  cannot  help 
at  the  very  least  they  should  stop  meddling. 
I  have  made  It  repeatedly  clear  to  my 
countrymen,  however,  that  whatever  de- 
cisions are  made  by  us,  and  by  our  friends. 
1980  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  year  for 
Tanzania.  I  believe  that  when  they  under- 
stand the  problem  our  people  will  respond 
to  this  economic  challenge  as  they  have  re- 
sponded to  other  challenges  in  the  past.  I 
believe  they  will  bear  the  further  sacrifices, 
and  further  burdens,  which  present  condi- 
tions impose  UDon  us  just  as  long  as  they 
are  assured  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
share  the  burdens  equitably,  and  continuing 
to  pursue  our  own  policies. 

Your  Excellencies:  Despite  these  ertm  nre- 
dlctions  about  the  Immediate  futtire  I  do 
sincerely  wish  you  and  your  Families  a  Very 
Hanpy  New  Year.  I  ask  vou  all  for  vour  con- 
tinued personal  cooperation,  svmnathy,  and 
understanding,  as  we  enter  1980.  I  assure 
you  that  my  government  will,  for  Its  part, 
continue  to  work  in  friendship  with  you  and 
your  governments  throughout  the  coming 
year. 

I  express  to  you  personally,  and  through 
you  to  your  covo'-Tiinents  unrt  peoples,  the 
good  wishes  of  the  Tanzanlan  Oovemment 
and  people.  And  I  now  ask  you  all  to  Join  In 
a  Toast: 
To  World  Peace.  Justice,  and  Friendship.^ 


March  5,  1980 
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UNDERSTANDING  PLO  DDPUCITY 
IN  IRAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Yasser 
Arafat's  appearance  recently  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  anniversary  of  the  Ira- 
nian revolution  brings  to  mind  the  du- 
plicitous  role  which  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  played  when 
our  Embassy  in  Tehran  was  seized  No- 
vember 4.  Shortly  after  the  seizure,  the 
PLO  offered  to  mediate.  The  press  gave 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  offer, 
and  to  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
grateful  acceptance.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  matter  dropped  out  of  the  public 
eye.  We  must  give  equal  attention  to  the 
much  less  pubUcized  role  of  the  PLO 
after  that  offer — and  before. 

On  November  19,  PLO  leader  Yasser 
Arafat  said  the  PLO  mediation  effort 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  time  being. 

Then  the  PLO  sharply  criticized  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  naval  forces  "near  Iranian 
territorial  waters,"  and  called  Presi- 
dent Carter's  freeze  of  Iran's  assets 
dangerous  and  illegal. 

On  November  22,  the  PLO  sponsored 
an  Iranian  delegation  at  an  Arab 
League  summit  conference,  urging  Arab 
heads  of  state  to  back  Iran  in  its  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States. 

From  Paris,  PLO  spokesman  Ibrahim 
Souss  declared : 

We  are  allies  of  the  Iranian  revolution.  It 
is  a  strategic  alliance. 

By  December  7,  in  a  radio  broadcast, 
Arafat  himself  had  dropped  all  pre- 
tense. Declaring  his  organization  "at 
Khomeini's  side,"  he  pledged  military 
support: 

We  are  prepared  to  send  our  columns  to 
fight  with  them  there  In  the  frontline 
trench. 

In  fact,  PLO  links  with  elements  of 
the  street  army  which  captured  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran  go  back  a 
long  way.  When  the  PLO  took  posses- 
sion of  the  former  Israeli  Embassy  in 
Tehran  a  year  ago,  Arafat  boasted  of 
the  years  of  training  the  PLO  gave 
young  Iranian  terrorists. 

Americans  must  see  the  PLO  role  for 
what  it  w£is:  A  duplicitous  scheme  aim- 
ed at  winning  support  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  President  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment should  not  so  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  had  again.* 


IT  IS  BETTER  TO  ADMIT  A  MISTAKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Carter  for  his  cour- 
age in  admitting  that  our  Government 
erred  in  its  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  when  it  supported  an 
Arab-initiated  resolution  which  con- 
demned Israel's  administration  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  White  House, 


the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  came 
about.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  to  admit 
a  mistake  and  be  done  with  it  than  to 
live  with  the  knowledge  that  the  world 
misimderstands  our  true  position. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  Israel  has 
a  very  basic  tactical  need  for  security  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  areas  if  it  is 
to  have  true  defensible  borders.  This  can 
not  be  ignored  and  discussions  of  how 
to  obiviate  this  need  can  only  be  re- 
solved by  the  Government's  of  Israel 
and  Egypt  in  their  continuing  peace 
negotiations.  The  United  Nations,  no 
matter  how  high  minded  its  purpose 
might  be,  only  complicates  already 
thorny  issues  when  it  intervenes  in  what 
is  basically  a  two-coimtry  issue. 

The  damage  from  last  Saturday's  vote 
is  more  likely  to  be  to  America  than  to 
Israel  for  the  utilization  of  the  West 
Bank  region  controversy  dates  back  to 
1947  and  will  not  greatly  be  affected  by 
the  Saturday  Security  Council  vote. 
What  is  a  matter  of  politics  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  members  is  to  the  Israelis 
an  integral  element  of  national  security 
which,  if  breached,  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  lives. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  however,  the 
indecision  and  subsequent  change  of  of- 
ficial attitude  on  this  issue  may  well  be 
seen  as  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  strong 
resolve.  That  is  unfortunate  and  it  could 
not  come  at  a  worse  time,  given  the 
many  international  problems  with  which 
we  are  now  preoccupied. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  too  will  pass. 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  President 
was  right  to  immediately  set  the  record 
straight.  The  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  is  of  long 
standing  and  I  hope  will  not  seriously  be 
changed  even  with  these  bumps  in  the 
road.  We  must  go  on  from  here  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  easier  to  do  so  now  that 
the  record  has  been  set  straight  for  all 
to  see.* 

A  REFLECTION  OF  WIDESPREAD 
POPULAR  SUPPORT  FOR  CON- 
GRESSMAN JIM  HANLEY  IN  HIS 
DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  were  not  only  shocked  but  dis- 
appointed when  the  able  and  affable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  hard- 
working chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Jim  Hanley,  broke  the  news  that  he 
planned  to  retire  from  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  term. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Jm 
Hanley  over  the  years,  and  who  know 
the  quality  of  his  service  to  this  House 
and  to  the  people  of  central  New  York, 
were  genuinely  saddened  that  a  man  of 
Jim's  personality,  broad  legislative  ex- 
perience, and  keen  grasp  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Postal  Service  as  well  as  of 
the  civil  service,  should  decide  to  put 
down  the  burdens  of  elective  office  and 
retire  so  soon  to  the  beauties  and  attrac- 


tions of  New  York  State's  Finger  Lake 
region. 

We  in  New  York  felt  especially  sad- 
dened because,  as  Members  know,  our 
Uttle  State,  besieged  by  all  its  problems, 
and  only  now  just  beginning  to  dig  itself 
out  of  all  the  snow  left  behind  in  Lake 
Placid  by  those  fabulous  1980  winter 
Olympics,  realize  we  need  every  bit  of 
clout,  expertise,  and  friendly  persuasivcr 
ness  in  our  delegation  to  see  that  New 
York  gets  its  well-deserved  share  of 
Federal  attention  and  recognition. 

As  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Jim  Hanley, 
in  his  16  years  here,  has  become  one  of 
the  top  leaders  of  this  House.  He  is  our 
expert  on  the  Post  Office.  He  is  a  tireless 
spokesman  for  central  New  York.  We 
really  do  feel  we  cannot  do  without  him 
here.  The  load  on  the  rest  of  us — soon 
to  decline  in  number  from  39  to  35,  if 
the  advance  census  predictions  prove  to 
be  correct — will  just  be  too  great.  We 
need  Jim  to  help  us  over  the  trauma  of 
1982. 

So  imagine  our  delight  the  other  day 
when  we  had  brought  to  our  attention 
a  leading  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal  lu-ging  Jim  to 
stay  on  the  job  for  one  more  term.  That 
is  great  news  for  New  York  State.  It  is 
great  news  for  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation.  We  hope  Jnc  heeds 
this  very  wise  and  sound  advice. 

And  so  that  our  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  this  editorial's  cogent 
arguments,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  which  to 
add  their  persuasiveness  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Syracuse,  I  include  with  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  the  Syracuse  Herald 
Journal  editorial  of  February  27: 
Who'll  Replace  Jim  Hanlet? 
Not  surprisingly,  everyone  or  his  brother 
(no  sister  so  far)  is  a  contender  for  Congress 
now  that  Jim  Hanley  has  decided  to  qtilt 
the  political  ring. 

Hanley  rode  into  Washington  in  1964  on 
the  coattails  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  His  vic- 
tory over  long-time  Republican  Incumbent 
R.  Walter  Riehlman  was  all  the  more  as- 
tonishing since  Hanley's  only  political  ex- 
perience up  to  then  was  a  loss  to  Andrew 
Sturlck  in  a  race  for  county  supervisor. 

Hanley  didn't  take  very  long  to  recognize 
the  best  way  to  get  ahead  in  the  new  job. 
It  was  just  to  be  there  a  long  time. 
For  decades  after  the  Civil  War.  an  angry 
South  refused  to  send  Republicans  to  Wash- 
ington. To  be  nominated  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  meant  election  to  a  lifetime  job. 

The  rules  provided  that  longevity  meant 
power.  Southern  Democrats  literally  ruled 
the  nation  for  a  century,  having  successfully 
lasted  long  enough  in  Washington  to  con- 
trol all  the  Important  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hanley  wasted  no  time  in  putting  to- 
gether a  top-notch  staff  beaded  by  John 
Mahoney,  a  savvy  Syracuse  native  then  work- 
ing for  a  Midwest  lawmaker,  and  they  let 
the  folks  back  home  know  no  problem  was 
too  small  for  their  personal  attention. 

Most  voters  in  this  area  know  the  rest  of 
the  story.  Hardly  a  Central  New  Yorker 
hasn't  been  touched  in  some  way  by  the  con- 
gressman, either  with  help  in  bad  times  or 
congratulations  in  good. 

Hanley  is  serving  an  eighth  term.  He  Is 
chairman  of  the  prestigious  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
subcommittee  on  investigations.  He  is  a  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 
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States.  Moreover,  much  of  this  oil  is 
transported  over  precarious  routes  which 
are  extremely  vulnerable.  We  have  no 
short-term  supply  solutions  to  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  this  oil,  whether  by  em- 
bargo or  by  intervention  in  production 
and  shipment.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  precariously  vul- 
nerable— militarily,  economically,  and 
socially — to  the  whims  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  to  the  threatening  expansion- 
ist policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  these  conditions  pose  a  very 
grave  threat  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  dealing  with  the  situation  we 
have  basically  only  four  options. 

First.  We  can  continue  to  do  little  or 
nothing  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Second.  We  could  add  burdensome 
taxes  of  one  kind  or  another  to  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products,  but  that 
would  not  be  fair  and,  I  believe,  would 
not  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Third.  We  could  require  nationwide 
rationing  by  coupon,  but  that  would  be 
bureaucratic,  very  expensive,  and  ac- 
ceptable only  as  a  remedy  of  last  resort. 
Fourth.  Finally,  we  can,  by  enacting 
proper  legislation,  impose  a  discipline 
upon  ourselves  and  determine  that  we 
are  going  to  reduce  these  imports  by  a 
specific  amount  by  setting  and  achiev- 
ing mandatory  energy  conservation  goals 
in  each  of  the  50  States,  and  thus  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  setting  these  conservation  targets, 
I  believe  the  goal  should  be  to  reduce  our 
oil  imports  by  10  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  first  6  months  of  the  program,  and 
by  another  10  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
second  6  months.  Since  we  import  about 
half  of  all  the  oil  we  use,  to  reduce  im- 
ports by  20  percent  over  a  12-month 
period  would  require  that  we  reduce  our 
total  consumption  by  10  percent.  This 
20-percent  reduction  in  imports  would, 
I  believe,  produce  many  benefits,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

First.  Our  foreign  oil  bill  (expected 
to  be  $90  billion  this  year)  would  be  re- 
duced by  a  corresponding  percentage,  or 
about  $18  billion.  Our  trade  deficit  would 
thus  be  lessened  by  approximately  the 
same  amount,  and  through  the  ensuing 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
price  of  oiu-  imports  would  also  be 
reduced. 

Second.  Since  at  least  4  percentage 
points  of  inflation  (as  measured  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index)  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  price  of  oil  and  the  effects 
of  the  trade  deficit,  this  action  would 
fight  inflation. 

Third.  The  decrease  in  demand  would 
put  pressure  on  OPEC  countries  to  limit 
price  increases,  in  both  amount  and 
frequency,  and  conceivably  could  at 
some  point  encourage  price  reductions. 
Fourth.  Since  we  are  presently  im- 
porting about  1.8  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  from  the  Persian  Gulf  States— 
which  is  almost  20  percent  of  our  total 
oil  imports — this  reduction  would  put  us 
in  a  position  to  virtually  eliminate  our 
dependence  on  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  if 
events  should  make  that  advisable  or 
inescapable. 

Fifth.  While  requiring  such  reduc- 
tions in  our  imports  would  clearly  show 


that  our  dependence  on  oil  from  abroad 
constitutes  an  emergency,  it  would,  at 
the  same  time,  lessen  tensions  among 
those  people  who  perceive  our  expanded 
military  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  our  increased  emphasis  on  pre- 
paredness, as  the  beginning  of  "a  war 
over  oil." 

Sixth.  As  a  result  of  mandatory  con- 
servation, the  American  people  would 
think  more  seriously  about  using  energy 
more  efficiently.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit  of  this  action  would  be  the  re- 
lease of  the  creative  vitality  that  exists 
in  our  market  system  and  among  indi- 
viduals, who  would  find  creative  and  in- 
novative ways  to  overcome  this  threat 
to  our  security  and  our  heritage. 

Is  such  a  conservation  goal  realistic? 
Can  each  American  reduce  his  or  her  oil 
use  by  10  percent  over  the  next  12 
months? 

Certainly  we  can.  We  comprise  about 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
but  use  about  30  percent  of  its  energy. 
A  cutback  to  27  percent,  in  the  objective 
view,  would  constitute  very  little  real 
sacrifice,  but  some  inconvenience. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves if  the  States  can  achieve  the  goals 
without  resorting  to  coupon  rationing.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  can.  There  are 
many  things  they  could  do  to  adjust  to 
the  shortfall.  They  could  require  that 
city  lighting  be  reduced  (most  cities  are 
lit  up  like  carnivals  at  night) .  They  could 
require  that  each  car  not  be  driven  1  day 
a  week.  Some  States  might  want  to  go  to 
a  4-day  workweek.  States  could  enforce 
or  reduce  highway  speed  limits.  They 
could  raise  the  age  requirement  for  ini- 
tial driver's  license.  States  could  work  out 
many  energy-savers  on  their  own,  and 
I  believe  they  would  ask  only  that  the 
targets  be  set  in  an  equitable  way  which 
does  not  penalize  them  for  geography, 
demography,  or  inordinate  dependence 
on  imported  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
in  the  1930's  to  the  famous  Kansas  news- 
paper editor,  William  Allen  White.  This 
is  what  the  general  wrote: 

The  history  of  failure  in  war  can  be 
suRuned  up  in  two  words:  Too  late.  Too  lat» 
in  comprehending  the  deadly  purpose  of  a 
potential  enemy;  too  late  In  realizing  the 
mortal  danger;  too  late  In  preparedness:  too 
late  in  uniting  all  possible  forces  for  re- 
sistance; too  late  In  standing  with  one's 
friends. 

General  MacArthur  was  writing,  of 
course,  in  another  era  about  another  sub- 
ject, but  I  think  his  comments  are  rele- 
vant to  our  energy  situation.  I  believe 
the  way  to  avoid  failure  in  the  future  is 
to  act  now.  The  most  effective  action 
we  can  take,  in  my  judgment,  is  that 
which  I  have  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Let  it  not  be  said  by  our  own  children, 
or  by  some  future  generation,  that  we 
did  too  little,  and  acted  too  late. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Thompson  (at  his  own  re- 
quest), for  March  6  and  7,  on  account 
of  official  business. 
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To  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hopkins)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DoRNAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leland)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cavanauch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  60  minutes,  March 
11.  1980. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  60  minutes,  March  13, 
1980.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hopkins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broohfield. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  WHiltHURST. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  Porter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leland)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 


S.  1792.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
the  Ckingress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
Simon  Wiesenthal. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  frrai  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loralne 
Smart  and  Robert  Clarke; 

H.R.  3398.  An  act  to  adjust  target  prices  for 
the  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains;  to  extend  the  disaster  payment  pro- 
grams for  the  1980  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice;  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
quire that  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  not  exceed  the  nor- 
mal crop  acreage  for  the  1980  and  1981  crops: 
and 

H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  William  G.  Bowen  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  4,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3756.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  Insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4337.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  a  separate  agency  in 
that  Department:  to  provide  for  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  supply  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  certain  administrative 
support  services  without  altering  the  adjudi- 
catory independence  of  the  Commission;  to 
change  the  terms  of  office  and  method  of  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the  CTommls- 
slon;  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  Friday,  March  7,  1980,  as 
"Teacher  Day,  United  States  of  America"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  6  through  12, 
1980.  "National  Medic  Alert  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. March  6,  1980.  at  11  a.m. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3C72.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
E,  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 


cide  Act,   as  amended,  for  2  years;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3673.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
.ion,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Conunltt<-«  on 
Armed  Services. 

3674.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3675.  A  letter  from  the  Secretray  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  Department 
has  been  unable  to  design  a  valid  study  re- 
garding certificated  air  carriers,  as  required 
by  section  4(d)(2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labo.'. 

3676.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  c  report  that  the  Department 
has  been  unable  to  design  a  valid  study  re- 
garding operating  taxlcabs  as  required  by 
section  4(d)  (2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labo?. 

3577.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Inventory  of  nonpurchased  for- 
eign currencies  as  of  September  30,  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  613(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3678.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  5  VS.C.  S52(d);  to  the  ComnUt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

3679.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Department's  activities 
under  the  FreedMn  of  InfCKTnatlon  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  VS.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3680.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3681.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Council's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652(d) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3682.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Boards  activities  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  662 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3683.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Office's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  InformaUon  Act  during  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3684.  A  letter  from  the  Information  Units 
Supervisor,  Copyright  Office,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Office's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
5  U.8.C.  652(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3685.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  e,  report  en  the  Agency's  acUvl- 
tles  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6 
U.S.C.  662(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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certain  provisions  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3699.  A  letter  from  the  President.  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  A.ssoclation,  covering 
fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  202 
(e)(1)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3700.  A  letter  from  the  Group  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Passenger  Services  and  Communi- 
cations, National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1979.  pur- 
suant to  sections  308  and  805  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1971,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3701.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3702.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  by 
2  years  the  streambemk  erosion  control  and 
demonstration  program;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3703.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  1812,  Revised  Statutes,  pertaining  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3704.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1948,  Public  Law  80-858,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  275a),  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
funding  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Perma- 
nent International  Commission  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  Navigation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3705.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3706.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  environmental 
research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

3707.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users 
Advisory  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  appraisal  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences, pursuant  to  section  1408(f)  (2)  (F)  of 
Public  Law  95-113;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Appropriations. 

3708.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  major  Issues  concerning  the 
development  of  the  MX  weapon  system 
(PSAD-80-29.  Feb.  29.  1980);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  anri  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 


95.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  the  brochure  entitled  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made"  (Rept.  No.  96-798).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
162.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  final  report  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  as  a  House  document; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-799).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
233.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  an  anthology 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations,  ad- 
dresses, and  other  relevant  material  (Rept. 
No.  9C-800) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
279.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  "Our  Ameri- 
can Government"  as  a  House  document 
(Rept.  No.  96-801).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
46.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  "Hand- 
book for  Small  Business"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-802).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
56.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
reprinting  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Synthetic  Fuels"  (Rept.  No.  96-803).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
283.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  "Federal  EHectlon  Campaign  Laws 
Relating  to  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." (Rept.  No.  96-804).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  6585.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
reorganization  authority  of  the  President 
under  chapter  9  of  title  5  (Rept.  No.  96-805). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  ihe  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA : 

H.R.  6703.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan  shall  be  held  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mich.,  In  addition  to  the  places  currently 
provided  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr. 
Coleman) : 

H,R.  6704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
noses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

H.R.  6705.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20  of  the 
act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1185;  46  U.S.C. 
638)  to  provide  that  actions  may  not  be 
maintained  under  such  section  or  under  any 
other  maritime  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
damages  Incurred  by  foreign  persons  or  such 
persons'  lesal  reoresentatlves  when  such  per- 
sons are  injured  or  killed  outside  the  United 
States,  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
United  States,  while  employed  on  certain 
special-purpose  vessels  engaged  in  activities 
relating  to  the  olTshore  exploration  for.  or 
oroduction  of.  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals  un- 
less no  remedy  Is  available  under  the  laws 
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of  the  country  asserting  Jurisdiction  over 
the  area  In  which  the  Incident  giving  rise  to 
the  action  occurred  or  In  which  the  individ- 
ual maintained  citizenship  or  residency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.R.  6706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit  the  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  contained  in  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget:    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6707.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  revoke  uni- 
laterally any  permit  for  the  use  of  any  water 
delivered  to  any  water  system  In  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Public    Works    ^nd    Trans- 
portation. 

By   Mr.    KASTENMEIER    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Gudcer)  : 
H.R.  6708.  A  bill  to  place  the  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institution  at  Butner,  N.C.,  entirely 
within  the  eastern  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   himself, 
Mr.      RoDiNo,      Mr.      Drinan,      Mr. 
GuDGER.     Mr.     Oberstar,     and     Mr. 
Butler)  : 
H.R.  6709.  A  bUl  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  and  improving 
their  Judicial  systems  through  the  creation 
of  a  State  Justice  institute;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE: 
H.R.  6710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the  inter- 
ception of  communications  by  common  car- 
riers, to  provide  greater  Judicial  scrutiny 
with  respect  to  the  Interception  of  certain 
communications  by  common  carriers  and 
other  per.^ons,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Commissions  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GooDLiNC,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Pey- 
ser) : 
H.R.  6711.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  youth  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams and  Improve   such   programs,  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  the  private-sector 
initiative    program,    to    authorize    intensive 
and  remedial  education  programs,  for  youths, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labrr. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6712.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
95-520,  to  extend  the  deadline  for  reporting 
on  hospital  care  and  medical  services  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  middle- 
income  energy  tax  credit  for  households 
which  use  heating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
under   which    the   Secretary   of  Health   and 
Human    Services,    under    agreements    made 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  will  assist 
low-income  and  elderly  households  in  meet- 
ing the  increa.sed  costs  of  residential  fuel; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  6715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $10,000  of  retirement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  6716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for  the  considera- 
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tion  of  military  retirement  benefits  or  vet- 
erans benefits  in  lieu  thereof  in  determining 
minimum  disability  benefits  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  6717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  Delaware  Indian  Judg- 
ment funds  in  dockets  289,  27-A  and  241. 
27-B  and  338.  27-E  and  202,  and  27,  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.TRAXLER: 
H.R.  6718  A  bin  to  establish  quantitative 
limitations  on  the  Importation  of  automo- 
biles and  to  Impose  restrictions  on  the  do- 
mestic sale  of  automobiles:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WHITLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.   Hefner,  Mr.   Preter.  Mr. 
Andrews    of    North    Carolina.    Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Fountain,  and  Mr.  Gudcer)  : 
H.R.  6719.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  uniform  standards 
for  maximum  weights   and   lengths   of  ve- 
hicles using  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.   603.   Joint   resolution   to   desig- 
nate the  week  commencing  with  the  third 
Monday  in  February  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Patriotism  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May    1980   as   "Better   Hearing    and    Speech 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 
H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sen«e  of  the  Congress  that 
the  penple  of  the  United  States  should  pub- 
licly display  the  American  flag  until  the 
hostages  being  held  In  Iran  are  released;  to 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Broyhill.   Mr.   Buchanan,   Mr. 
Burgener,   Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.   Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.     Duncan     of    Tennessee.     Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel,   Mr.   Grisham.  Mr.   Goldwater, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness.   Mr.    Kramer.    Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 
Lewis.   Mr.   Luncren,   Mr.   McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr. 
Martin,    Mr.    Moore,    Mr.    Quillen, 
Mr.  Regula.   Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Rous- 
selot,   Mr.  RoYER,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Shumway.       Mr.       Solomon.       Mr. 
Symms.      Mr.      Vander    Jagt.      Mr. 
Whitehurst.   Mr.   Whittaker.    and 
Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.    Res.    697.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  limit  total   budget  outlays 
to  21  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
as  projected  for  fiscal  year  1981  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office:   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Dodd,  and  Mr.  Fish  )  : 
H.  Res.  598.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Information  and  facts  regarding  the 
U.S.  decision  to  vote  for  the  resolution  !n 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on 
March  1 ,  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Res.  599.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  faUure 
of  the  Government  to  curb  its  own  energy 
use:  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

364.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative 
to  public  relations  and  communications  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  private 
land  owners  adjoining  the  Hoosler  National 
Forest,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

365.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  recognizing 
the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

366.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  management 
of  nuclear  wastes  at  the  Idaho  National  En- 
gineering Laboratory:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  LUJAN  introduced  a  bill   (HJl.  6720) 
to  quiet  title  of  property  In  Albert  and  Eulia 
Rodrlquez,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  1002 :  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  WHrrEHURST.  ISi.  Emery. 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3S03:  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  3778:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  4093 :  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4616:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  4663 :  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  5225:  Mr.  Clausen  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  6012:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Ltvincston. 

H.R.  6070:  Mr.  Forsythe  and  Mr.  AuCom. 

H.R.  6171 :  Mr.  Maoigan.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Murpht  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
BovkTEN.  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  6212:  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  6303 :  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Digcs.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  6461:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Wyatt. 

H.R.  6519:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana  and 
Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  6556:  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.R.  6566:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  6612:  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Porno. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  6635:  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  6699:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.J.  Res.  322:  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Erinklev,  Mr.  SATTERFiEtJ). 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Lowry.  Mr. 
Cavanauch.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.   Natchfr,  Mr.  Boner   of 
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Marriott,    Mr.   Lxtken,   Mr. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mrs. 

Fish,  Mr.  Conters,  and  Mr. 


Stangeland,  lilr.  Udaix,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  PETSER,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kroahl,  Bfr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger,  Blrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  McE^wen,  Mr.  Bailet,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Car- 
net,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
COELHO,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Emert,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr. 
Preter. 

H.J.  Res.  487:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr. 
Ottincer,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Davis  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.  Con.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262:  Mr.  Hageoorn,  ISi. 
Symms,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 


Gingrich,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Blr.  Mottl,  and  Mr. 

FiTHIAN. 

H.   Res.  449:    Mr.  Howard,   Mr.   Wazkan, 
and  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

294.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Southern  Baptist  Home 
Mission,  Darlington,  S.C.,  relative  to  domes- 
tic hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

295.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Alexandria,  Va..  relative  to  the  P^eral  emer- 
gency fuel  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

296.  Also,  petition  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  of  Boston,  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  relative  to  the  current  plight  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


March  5,  1980 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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DODD  FEDERAL  SPENDING 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Spenker.  this  morn- 
ing, March  5,  1980,  I  testified  before 
the  Task  Force  on  Federal  Spending 
Limitation  Proposals  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I\)llowing  is  the  text  of 
my  remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Federal  Spending 
Limitation  Proposals,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  on  the  subject  of  how  to  most  effective- 
ly control  the  growth  of  federal  spending. 

First,  I  want  to  leave  no  doubt  that  I  have 
always  opposed,  and  will  continue  to  oppose, 
attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  in- 
clude spending  limitations  of  any  kind, 
whether  they  re<iuire  a  balanced  budget  or 
some  other  constraint.  The  various  types  of 
spending  limit  legislation  are  all  bued  on 
economic  theory  that  is  widely  disputed  and 
may  very  well  prove  wrong.  Proponents  of 
Constitutional  changes  in  this  are4  should 
ask  themselves:  Do  we  really  want  to  in- 
clude in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  amendments  that  strike 
at  the  heart  of  federal  tax  and  expenditure 
policy  when  these  amendments  are  based  on 
theory  which  might  be  incorrect?  If  the 
theory  is  wrong,  what  do  we  do  during  the 
several  years  that  it  would  take  to  repeal  it? 

Also,  many  of  the  bills  presently  pending 
would  fix  expenditures  to  a  given  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product  in  each 
fiscal  year.  This  approach  has  considerable 
merit,  but  as  presently  constituted,  these 
bills  would  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
requiring  cuts  during  economic  downturns— 
which  would  only  contribute  further  to  the 
downturn. 

Obviously,  any  overall  statutory  limita- 
tion to  federal  spending  is  an  approach 
fraught  with  complications,  and  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  approach  should  very 
definitely  be  avoided.  However,  historical 
evidence  strongly  suggests  that  we  in  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  definite  action  to  come 
to  grips  with  excessive  and  wasteful  govern- 
ment spending  across  the  board. 

During  the  post  World  War  II  period,  fed- 
eral budget  outlays  as  a  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  have  slowly  but  steadily 
crept  upward,  from  13.5  percent  in  1948,  to 
19.8  percent  in  1958,  to  20.8  percent  in  1968, 
to  21.6  percent  In  1978.  In  1975,  this  figure 
reached  a  postwar  high  of  23.3  percent.  This 
upward  movement  is  due  to  numerous  fac- 
tors, including  the  growth  of  social  pro- 
grams in  the  1960s,  the  ever-increasing  cost 
of  national  defense,  and  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  entitlement  programs  such  as  social 
security.  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
essential  nature  of  these  programs,  but  due 
to  changing  economic  and  demographic  con- 
ditions, we  must  find  a  way  to  manage  all  of 
these  programs  more  effectively.  We  simply 
cannot  allow  govemment  to  slowly  gain  con- 
trol over  an  ever-Increasing  share  of  our  na- 
tional output.  Sooner  or  later,  the  contin-' 
ued  growth  of  federal  consumption  of  our 
resources  will  sharply  curtail  the  competi- 


tive freedom  of  the  individual  enterprises 
which  have  characterized  our  economy  for 
decades  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  our 
strength. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  continued 
growth,  creativity  and  prosperity  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  we  must  insure  that  the 
bulk  of  our  resources  are  left  to  aspiring  en- 
trepreneurs and  other  private  entitles  who, 
in  response  to  market  conditions,  have 
historically  provided  us  with  our  most  im- 
portant innovations.  We  must  insure  that 
govemment  spending  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  innovation  and  productivity  and 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whims  of  every 
special  interest  group,  as  is  increasingly  the 
case. 

We  must  not  continue  to  aUow  the  tax 
dollars  of  the  Americiin  worker  to  keep 
funding  questionable  projects  whUe,  over 
the  last  10  years,  the  average  production  and 
non-supervisory  woiicer's  purchasing  power 
has  fallen  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  0.3 
percent,  and  the  middle  Income  family's  ef- 
fective federal  tax  rate  has  nearly  doubled. 
In  addition,  the  inflationary  spiral  in  a 
number  of  critical  areas  continues  un- 
checked, further  tuidermining  the  welfare 
of  the  American  worker.  In  1979,  energy 
prices  were  up  25.2  percent,  health  care  was 
up  9.3  percent,  food  was  up  to  10.9  percent, 
homeownership  was  up  15.S  percent,  and  so 
on. 

Since  we  all  know  that  excessive  spending 
contributes  to  our  high  inflation  rate,  we 
owe  it  to  the  public  to  make  sure  that  the 
spending  we  undertake  is  worthwhile  spend- 
ing. I  am  supportive  of  attempts  to  direct 
spending  toward  those  areas  with  the  great- 
est need  and  to  cut  the  waste  out  of  govern- 
ment. 

However,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  espouse  the 
goal  of  restricting  govemment  spending,  but 
it  is  considerably  more  difficult  to  actually 
devise  a  plan  for  achieving  that  goal  with- 
out seriously  disrupting  both  the  economy 
as  a  whole  and  the  congressional  budget 
process. 

Dozens  of  bills  purporting  to  achieve  fiscal 
discipline  by  mandating  a  balanced  budget 
have  been  Introduced  over  the  past  few 
years.  Some  of  these  bills  call  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  achieve  that  objective. 
These  approaches,  in  my  opinion,  are  total- 
ly unworluU>le.  Diiring  recessions,  any  stim- 
ulative reduction  in  taxes  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  a  restrictive  cut  in  federal  outlays. 
During  a  national  emergency,  n^en  expend- 
itures would  have  to  rise  rapidly  and  sub- 
stantially, there  would  be  a  considerable 
shortfall  in  revenues  needed  to  finance  the 
emergency  preparations  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  iMdanced  budget.  By  re- 
quiring conflicting  tax  and  expenditure  poli- 
cies, a  balanced  budget  requirement  would 
seriously  complicate  the  stabilization  role  of 
fiscal  policy. 

In  sum,  the  balanced  budget  approach 
would  severely  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
flexibility  needed  to  enact  the  appropriate 
fiscal  policies  needed  to  deal  with  the  major 
economic  problems  facing  our  country- 
poor  productivity,  lagging  capital  formation, 
underutllization  of  existing  resources.  ui>- 
employment  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment has  the  added  disadvantage  of  taking 
years  to  complete,  and  if  the  theory  upon 
which  it  is  based  proves  wrong,  it  would 
take  years  to  repeal 


As  I  stated  earUer,  the  approach  of  re- 
stricting expenditures  to  a  given  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  is  a  far  better  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  It  Injects  a  much- 
needed  dose  of  fiscal  disdiriine  into  the 
budget-making  process  by  utiiit.hiy  future 
govemment  spending  to  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  someirtiat  below  the 
present  levels  without  serioosly  disrupting 
the  budget  process  by  prohibiting  deficits 
outright.  However,  this  approach  has  a  flaw 
in  that  it  requires  expenditures  to  fan  as 
ONP  falls— exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
should  happen  during  a  downturn.  WbUe 
the  need  to  get  a  handle  on  excessive  and 
wasteful  govemment  spending  is  t>eyond 
question,  such  a  development  would  only  se- 
riously aggravate  the  downturn. 

I  have  requested  that  the  legislative  coun- 
sel draw  up  a  bill  that  will  combine  what  I 
view  as  a  hasically  sound  approach  con- 
tained in  the  Jones.  Oiaimo  and  similar  biD 
with  a  new  analytical  approach.  The  provi- 
sion I  will  discuss  first  would  limit  budget 
outlays  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  full  employ- 
ment ONP.  For  our  punxwes,  we  have  de- 
fined full  employment  as  actually  meaning 
4  percent  unemployment,  considerably 
below  our  present  rate  and  ocmsistent  with 
the  goals  included  in  the  Pull  Employment 
and  Balanced  Orowth  Act  of  1978.  The 
actual  calculation  of  full  employment  GNP 
will  be  performed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Of fice. 

In  the  first  year,  federal  budget  outlays 
would  be  limited  to  XO  percent  of  full  em- 
ployment ONP,  and  19  percent  for  all  sue- 
ceding  years.  The  cnidal  difference  between 
this  provision  and  the  provisioDS  contained 
in  HJl.  5371  and  HJl.  6021  is  that  it  would 
not  force  the  ceiling  to  drop  as  ONP  fell 
Pull  employment  ONP,  according  to  CBO 
and  the  President's  CouncQ  of  Economic 
Advisers,  rises  at  an  annual  rate  (in  con- 
stant dollars)  of  U  percent  in  fiscal  years 

1979  through  1981  and  at  a  rate  of  >  percent 
in  1982  and  thereafter.  The  ceiling  would 
thus  rise  accordingly,  regardless  of  the 
actual  changes  in  actual  ONP.  This  provi- 
sion would  alleviate  somewhat  the  pnMrycli- 
cal  charactolstlcs  contained  in  these  bills 
which  run  counter  to  the  commitments  to 
full-employment  policies  that  Congress 
passed  in  the  form  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1948  and  the  Pull  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Orowth  Act  of  1978.  However,  once 
we  reached  full  employment,  the  ceiling 
would  be  Just  as  firm  as  the  ceiling  con- 
tained in  the  other  bills.  In  fact,  the  lan- 
guage in  HJl.  5371  actually  has  a  ceiling  of 
21  percent  for  the  first  year  and  20  percent 
each  succeeding  year,  one  parentage  point 
higher  than  my  bUL  In  a  real  economic 
emergency,  a  waiver  of  the  ceiling  could  be 
proposed  by  either  the  President  or  the 
Budget  Committee  of  either  House,  and 
passed  if  a  majority  of  both  houses  agrees 
to  it. 

A  second  provision  takes  into  account  the 
likelihood  of  a  recession  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Since,  the  consensus  of  most  economists 
seems  to  be  that  at  least  a  mild  recession  in 

1980  and  1961  Is  likely,  I  am  recommending 
that  we  delay  implementation  of  this  bill 
unto  fiscal  year  1982.  when  hopefully  the 
economic  outlook  beconaee  clearer  and  the 
predicted  reoeasioD  passes.  Also.  ;the  Presi- 
dent's 1981  budget  has  already  been  submit- 
ted, and  immediate  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  only  ounpllcate  matters. 


#  This  "bullet"  tyml>ol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whidi  are  not  qwkco  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RESULTS  OP  OPINION  SURVEY 


March  5,  1980 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OriaCHIGAM 
tV  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  In  previous  years.  I  have  conducted 

•  survey  of  Michigan's  19th  Coneres- 
sional  DLstrict.  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  to  ascertain  the  people's 
views  on  a  variety  of  issues  of  national 
importance. 

The  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing as  the  people  have  made  their 
viewi>oints  known  to  me  through  their 
response  cards  and  through  hundreds 
of  letters  further  clarifying  their  posi- 
tions. It  has  also  been  my  practice  to 
ask  the  high  schools  in  the  district  to 
participate  in  my  survey.  This  year,  a 
record  26  high  schools  took  part  in 
polling  their  senior  classes.  The  views 
of  these  students  provide  an  interest- 
ing comparison  with  the  views  of  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  found 
the  results  of  these  surveys  quite  help- 
ful as  this  body  considers  the  issues 
facing  us.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
share  the  results  of  my  survey  with 
my  coUeagues  with  the  hope  that  they 
find  it  equally  valuable. 

SuHVTY  Results 

Do  you  favor  the  President's  request  for 
an  Increase  in  defense  spending  this  year? 
Adults— Tes,  86  percent;  No.  13  percent.' 
Students— Tes,  78  percent;  No.  22  percent. 

Do  you  believe  a  t»x  cut  is  desirable  this 
year  to  offset  the  increases  in  tax  collec- 
tions caused  by  inflation?  Adults— Tes,  68 
percent;  No.  28  percent  Students— Tes.  73 
percent;  No.  28  percent. 

Would  you  support  the  establishment  of 
U.S.  military  bases  in  the  Middle  East? 
Adults— Tea.  79  percent;  No,  18  percent. 
Students— Tes,  63  percent;  No.  37  percent. 

Do  you  support  the  Administration's  han- 
dling of  the  situation  in  Iran?  Adults— Yes. 
66  percent;  No,  37  percent.  Students— Tes. 
49  percent;  No.  51  percent. 

Do  you  believe  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  should  be  limited? 
Adults— Tes,  42  percent;  No.  54  percent. 
Students— Yes.  72  percent;  No.  28  percent. 

Would  you  favor  a  single,  six-year  term 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
Adults— Tes,  39  percent;  No,  59  percent. 
Students— Tes.  37  percent;  No,  63  percent. 

Should  Congress  have  the  authority  to 
veto  or  modify  rulings  of  Federal  regxilatory 
agencies?  Adults— Yes.  73  percent;  No.  19 
percent.  Students— Tes.  42  percent;  No.  58 
percent. 

Would  you  support  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budget 
except  in  times  of  national  emergency? 
Adults— Tes.  82  percent;  No,  14  percent. 
Students— Tes.  76  percent:  No.  24  percent. 

Would  you  favor  passage  of  "sunset"  legis- 
lation automatically  terminating  govern- 
ment programs  that  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness? Adults— Tes,  95  percent;  No,  3  per- 
cent. Students— Tes,  78  percent:  No,  22  per- 
cent. 

Would  you  favor  easing  environmental  re- 
strictions so  that  coal  could  assume  a  larger 
role  in  meeting  our  energy  needs?  Adults— 
Tes.  81  percent;  No.  17  percent.  Students— 
Tes,  86  percent:  No.  44  percent. 

Would  you  favor  import  quotas  to  limit 
sales  of  Japanese  cars?  Adults— Tes.  72  per- 


cent; No.  26  percent.  Adults— Tes.  68  per- 
cent; No.  32  percent. 

Would  you  favor  legislation  making  the 
first  $7,500  of  retirement  Income  tax 
exempt?  Adults— Tes.  93  percent;  No,  5  per- 
cent. Students— Tes.  79  percoit;  No.  21  per- 
cent.* 


VIOL&NCE  IN  GREENSBORO 


I  Balance  eQuaUns  100  percent  undecided. 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OP  NORTH  CAROUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S.  1980 

•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 3,  1979,  Greensboro,  N.C..  was 
the  scene  of  a  confrontation  and 
shooting  between  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  a  Communist  group  known  as  the 
Communist  Workers  Party.  That  con- 
frontation left  five  people  dead  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Greensboro  com- 
munity in  serious  question. 

The  violence  in  Greensboro  did  not 
follow  any  predictable  pattern. 
Though  it  seemed  to  have  racial  and 
ideological  overtones,  it  lacked  any 
clear  motive  and  was  completely  out  of 
character  for  the  community.  Follow- 
ing the  violence,  the  national  media 
flocked  to  Greensboro  to  report  the 
disruptions  and  subsequent  marches 
and  observances  to  the  Nation.  Their 
reports,  while  factually  accurate, 
failed  to  examine  the  social  and  racial 
makeup  of  the  community.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Robert  Watson  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  past  Sunday. 
March  2,  1980.  This  article  examines 
the  entire  incident  in  detaU  and  pre- 
sents some  points  that  are  important 
to  any  thorough  consideration  of  the 
incident.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Other  Side  or  the  Greensboro 

Shootout 

(By  Robert  Watson) 

In  two  minutes  on  Saturday  morning, 
Nov.  3,  1979,  a  gang  of  Ku  Klux  Klanners 
shot  and  killed  five  self-styled  Communists 
of  the  Workers'  Viewpoint  Organization  and 
wounded  12  others  in  a  low- income,  black 
neighborhood  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  shootout  had 
become  a  major  news  story  around  the 
world:  Greensboro  was  seen  as  a  target  for  a 
resurgent  Klan,  a  city  with  a  police  force 
willing  to  turn  its  back  when  armed  Klans- 
men  rode  into  a  black  neighborhood  with 
intent  to  kUI. 

By  Sxmday  night,  reporters  from  the  wire 
services,  many  major  newspapers  and  all  the 
major  networks  were  in  Greensboro.  Some 
stayed  briefly,  others  stayed  for  a  while  and 
then  left.  Of  those  who  remained,  few 
seemed  to  know  much  about  the  South  and. 
in  particular.  Greensboro.  They  seemed  con- 
fused because  their  preconceptions  of 
Greensboro  and  the  shootout  were  not 
Iwme  out  sji  they  examined  the  facts. 

The  drama  of  the  shootout  had  a  pro- 
logue. It  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Oct.  22. 
1979.  that  began  with  the  saluUtlon:  "An 
open  letter  to  Joe  Grady,  Gorrell  Pierce, 
and  all  KKK  members  and  sympathizers," 
and  went  on  to  say,  "The  KKK  is  one  of  the 
most  treacherous  scum  elements  produced 
by  the  dying  system  of  capitalistai  •  •  *  Tes, 
we  challenged  you  to  attend  our  Nov.  3  rally 
in  Greensboro.  We  publicly  renew  that  cbal- 
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lenge,"  the  letter  stated,  and  ended  with. 
"We  take  you  seriously  and  we  will  shqw 
you  no  mercy.  DEATH  TO  THE  KLAN. 
Workers'  Viewpoint  Organization." 

The  reverse  side,  under  large  letters 
saying  "Death  to  the  Klan."  supplied  this 
information;  An  anti-Klan  march  and  con- 
ference would  be  held  on  Nov.  3;  the  assem- 
bly point  for  the  march  would  be  the  park- 
ing lot  at  the  Windsor  Community  Center, 
the  time.  11  ajn. 

After  circulating  their  letter,  the  Workers 
held  a  press  conference  outside  the  Greens- 
boro Governmental  Center  to  promote  their 
anti-Klan  raUy. 

From  the  challenge  and  the  press  confer- 
ence, it  Is  clear  that  the  Workers'  Viewpoint 
Organization  was  not.  as  many  thought,  se- 
cretly ambushed  or  assassinated.  The  Work- 
ers knew  that  those  In  the  Klan.  mostly 
poorly  educated,  country-boy  fanatics,  don't 
like  their  bravery  questioned,  especially  by 
the  people  they  consider  the  chief  menace 
to  our  nation,  "a  racially  mixed  bunch  of 
Commies."  And  In  order  to  make  any  con- 
frontation appear  racial,  the  Workers  set 
their  parade  in  a  black  section  of  Greens- 
boro. 

An  assortment  of  Klansmen  and  Nazis, 
mostly  from  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
arose  early  on  Nov.  3.  and  began  arriving  at 
4:30  at  a  small  house  a  few  miles  from 
Greensboro.  Some  30  or  40  men  drove  off  to 
take  up  the  Workers'  challenge.  One  of  the 
Klansmen  had  earlier  gone  to  the  Greens- 
boro Governmental  Center  to  look  at  the 
Workers'  parade  permit,  which  stated  that 
the  marchers  would  assemble  at  the  comer 
of  Everitt  and  Carver  Streets  in  front  of  the 
Momingslde  Homes  housing  project  Thus 
the  Klan  headed  for  Everitt  Street  instead 
of  the  Windsor  Community  Center,  the  as- 
sembly point  printed  on  their  Invitations. 

When  four  television  crews  and  a  team 
from  the  Greensboro  Dally  News  arrived  at 
the  Windsor  Community  Center,  they  were 
told  the  parade  would  assemble  at  the  E^rer- 
itt  Street  location.  There  they  found  the 
Workers— some  armed— beginning  to  form  a 
proup  of  about  100  including  spectators  and 
children.  But  police  were  not  told  about  the 
new  assembly  point.  They  had  been  told  to 
stay  away  by  the  Workers'  leadership, 
hideed.  the  police,  unlike  the  Klan.  still 
thought  the  parade  was  to  assemble  at 
Windsor  Community  Center. 

At  11:20  the  caravan  of  Klansmen  drove 
without  warning  down  Everitt  Street  toward 
the  100  or  so  stlll-imassembled  marchers. 
The  two  groups  began  yelling  obscenities  at 
each  other.  Some  of  the  marchers  laughed 
and  began  to  pound  the  Klansmen's  cars 
with  fists  and  sticks.  The  Klansmen  stopped 
and  got  out  of  their  cars.  Someone  (no  one 
Is  now  sure  whether  it  was  a  Worker  or  a 
Klansmen)  began  firing  shots  in  the  air. 
Suddenly  it  was  all  a  whirling  chaos  of  fists, 
sticks  and  shouts. 

Klansmen.  with  calm  precision,  removed 
rifles  and  semiautomatic  weapons  from  car 
trunks  and  began  shooting,  reloading  and 
shooting  again.  Communists  shot  back. 
Quickly  the  Klansmen  returned  to  their  ve- 
hicles and  drove  off.  Most  of  the  killers 
were  captured  within  minutes  by  the  police. 
Blood-spurting  bodies  were  everywhere.  The 
survivors  instantly  began  shouting  Commu- 
nist slogans  and  "Where  were  the  pigs?"  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  they  had  asked  the 
police  to  stay  away. 

The  local  television  crews  and  newsmen 
were  so  sttmned  that  they  could  not  imme- 
diately comprehend  what  had  happened. 
One  cameraman  received  a  load  of  buckshot 
in  his  knee  and  had  a  dying  man  fall  Into 
his  camera.  Jim  Waters,  at  local  Channel  2. 
said  he  felt  as  though  he  were  photograph- 
ing a  Vietnam  war  scene,  but  he  also  said.  "I 
think  the  Klansmen  had  picked  their  tar- 
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gets,  the  white  leaders.  I  thlhk  the  black 
woman  was  caught  in  a  crossfire.  I'm  not 
sure,  it  was  so  confusing  and  lasted  such  a 
short  time."  A  CBS  television  crew  was  dis- 
patched from  Atlanta  and  within  one  hour 
had  set  up  in  Greensboro. 

There  it  was,  the  two  minutes  of  chaos 
and  slaughter  everyone  in  the  country 
would  see  in  a  few  hours  on  television. 
When  I  saw  it  on  the  CBS  evening  news  at 
6:30.  correspondent  Bruce  Hall  reported 
that  Klansmen  had  shot  into  a  predomi- 
nantly black  crowd  at  a  Communist  Work- 
ers' rally.  Then  a  segment  of  film  shot  by 
local  cameramen  was  shown:  Klansmen 
shooting  Into  the  confused  crowd  and  some 
people  from  the  crowd  apparently  shooting 
back.  End  of  report. 

As  usual,  the  network  news  left  unan- 
swered the  more  instructive  questions, 
among  them;  Who  Ijelonged  to  each  group? 
How  many  were  on  each  side?  Where  did 
they  come  from?  - 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Klan  had  an  esti- 
mated 80.000  nationally  unified  members, 
but  today  the.B'nai  B'rlth  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  estimates  a  decimated  national 
membership  of  9.000.  split  into  various  fac- 
tions with  differing  names  and  political 
points  of  view.  About  800  of  these  are  esti- 
mated to  belong  to  a  half-dozen  factions  in 
North  Carolina. 

Six  of  the  14  suspects  in  the  Nov.  3  shoot- 
ings told  police  they  were  Klansmen.  and 
three  said  they  were  Nazis.  None  of  the 
Klansmen  were  from  Greensboro.  The  ma- 
jority were  hi  their  late  208  and  early  30s; 
one  was  an  upholstery  worker,  two  were 
self-employed  loggers,  one  was  a  sheet-metal 
worker,  others  were  mill  workers. 

No  one  I  knew  in  Greensboro  was  aware 
that  Communists  of  any  variety  were  at 
work  hi  the  state  until  the  shootout.  And 
Initially  everyone  thought  the  Workers 
were  poor,  ignorant  people,  much  like  the 
Klansmen,  except  racially  mixed.  Just  an- 
other gang— the  kind  that  starts  fights  in 
bars. 

But  they  were  wrong.  They  were  mostly 
northern  whites,  men  and  women  in  their 
late  20s  and  early  30s.  educated  in  some  of 
the  nation's  leacUng  universities.  Only  one 
of  the  five  dead  was  black:  Sandra  Smith. 
29.  a  native  of  South  Carolina  who  came  to 
Greensboro  in  1969  to  attend  Bennett  Col- 
lege, a  small,  excellent  black  Uberal-arts  col- 
lege for  women,  where  she  became  president 
of  the  student  government. 

The  other  dead  were  all  white  and  male. 
Cesar  Cauce.  29.  a  refugee  from  (Tuba,  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude  from  Duke  In  1979 
with  a  degree  in  political  science  and  histo- 
ry. William  Sampson.  31.  from  Richmond, 
attended  the  Sorbonne.  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  the  University  of  Vlrghila  Medi-, 
cal  School.  Michael  Nathan.  33,  came  from 
Washington  and  in  1973  graduated  from  the 
Duke  Medical  School.  James  Waller.  37.  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Medical  School. 

The  educational  qualifications  of  the 
Workers,  or  of  those  known  to  have  partici- 
pated, were  impressive.  Paul  Bermanzohn.  a 
New  Torker  who  graduated  from  Duke 
Medical  School  in  1974,  was  severely  wound- 
ed. James  Waller's  widow.  Signe,  who  some 
feel  is  one  of  the  most  militant  and  belliger- 
ent of  the  group,  came  to  Greensboro  from 
Rhode  Island  about  a  decade  ago  with  her 
first  husband,  an  art  historian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
Slgne  Waller  has  a  PhD  In  phUosophy  and 
had  taught  at  Beimett  College. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group  is  Nelson 
Johnson.  35.  a  black  native  of  Halifax 
County.  N.C.  In  1969,  when  he  was  student 
vice  president  at  the  sUte's  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  in  Greensboro,  he  came 
to  the  predominantly  white  University  of 
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North  Ctut>lina  at  Greensboro  to  urge  the 
students  to  bum  down  the  chancellor's 
house  as  a  way  of  forcing  a  settlement  In  a 
workers'  strike  at  the  student  cafeteria. 

The  curious  little  band  of  about  36  revolu- 
tionaries has  over  the  past  10  years  been 
trying  to  organize  textile  worlurs  in  Cone. 
MiUs  in  Greensboro  and  elsewhere  in  the 
state— with  no  success. 

Far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  theta-  members,  the  local  group  of 
Workers  responded  with  a  kind  of  macabre 
elan.  Everything  that  they  had  hoped  for 
had  come  true.  They  had  created  a  media 
event,  with  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world 
focused  on  them  at  last  after  the^years  of 
frustration  at  Cone  Mills. 

The  script  was  successful;  the  "Death  to 
the  Klan"  rally  had  really  woiited.  Hadn't 
they,  the  downtrodden  workers,  been  bru- 
tally assassinated  by  the  most  despicable  or- 
ganization in  America?  Wouldn't  they  now 
receive  worldwide  sympathy  and  acclaim? 

The  surviving  Workers  worked  at  high 
pitch  to  set  the  stage  for  the  next  act— the 
great  media  funeral  march  on  Sunday.  Nov. 
11.  which  they  estimated  would  bring  from 
2.000'  to  5.000  sympathetic  marchers,  with 
loads  of  fellow  party  members  to  arrive 
from  all  major  cities. 

The  funeral  march  was  scheduled  to  begin 
at  1  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Nov.  11.  on  the  comer 
of  Edward  R.  Murrow  Boulevard  and  West 
Market  Street.  The  Workers  carefully 
placed  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the  march  well 
inside  the  black  section  at  a  small  shopping 
center,  and  chose  deliberately  to  bury  the 
four  slain  white  men  in  a  city  cemetery 
where  no  whites  had  ever  been  buried.  (The 
body  of  Sandra  Smith,  the  ViMtk  woman, 
would  be  sent  later  to  South  Carolina  to  be 
buried.)  Why  the  black  setting?  It  was 
chosen  to  inject  once  again  the  false  issue  of 
race. 

Sunday  morning  <t  bad  turned  cold  and 
was  raining  hard  with  no  sign  of  letting  up. 
Nelson  Johnson,  early  Sunday  morning,  had 
called  the  owner  of  the  Cosmos  II  restau- 
rant at  the  small  shopping  center  asking 
him  to  serve  the  Workers  brtmch  and  to 
provide  them  a  warm,  dry  place  to  wait.  The 
owner  complied  cheerfully,  telling  Johnson 
that  as  a  capitalist  he  didn't  mind  making  a 
few  bucks  from  Communists. 

By  12:30  the  comer  of  Murrow  and 
Market  had  been  transformed  into  a  movie 
director's  dream  for  a  war  film  setting. 
Lines  of  Greensboro  poUce  in  shining  riot 
gear,  armed  with  rifles,  stood  at  three-foot 
intervals  on  t>oth  sides  of  the  street.  At  a 
nearby  gasoline  station  the  National  Guard 
had  parked  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
Jeeps.  Up  the  street  and  behind  a  thurch 
were  busloads  of  guardsmen  In  battle  rega- 
lia. Overhead  two  military  helicopten  chat- 
tered in  the  air.  Sawhorses  blocked  streets 
and  state  police  cars  cut  off  all  traffic  Into 
the  area.  Guardsmen  frisked  aU  entering 
pedestrians. 

The  walkways  of  the  small  shopping 
center  were  thronged  with  photographers, 
television  crews  and  reporters.  Estimates  of 
their  numbers  ranged  from  150  to  400.  An 
ABC  cameraman  said  that  well  over  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  television  cameras  and  equip- 
ment was  being  rained  on.  Wet  newsmen 
walked  back  and  forth  trying  to  find  specta- 
tors to  Interview.  They  were  hard  to  find 
and  were  apt  to  be  plainclothes  policemen. 
They  finally  settled  on  Interviewing  one  an- 
other, or  reading  the  pamphlets  on  sale, 
which  offered  a  new  explanation  of  the 
shootout: 

"On  November  3.  1979.  under  the  direc- 
tion and  aid  of  the  FBI  and  the  rest  of  the 
overt  repressive  machinery  of  the  capitalis- 
tic state,  the  KKK  and  Naxis  with  military 
precision  assassinated  five  members  of  the 
Communist  WoAeis'  Party  .  .  ."  Readen 
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South  to  fill  up  a  few  minutes  on  the  eve- 
ning news.  The  event  was  not  racial  or  evei> 
political,  although  it  did  have  the  fascina- 
tion of  shock  and  horror.  It  was,  to  use  an 
old-fashioned  word,  evil. 

In  "Paradise  Lost"  Milton  writes  the  basic 
dramatic  formula  for  inciting  crowds  to  evil 
behavior  in  his  description  of  Satan  exhort- 
ing his  fallen  angels  to  rise  up  as  one 
mighty  army  and  overthrow  God  by  force  or 
guile.  All  the  props  are  there  in  Milton's  de- 
scription: the  banners,  the  weapons,  the 
music,  the  shouting,  the  marching  and  the 
rhetoric  of  lies.  We  see  Hitler  in  the  old  film 
clips  following  Milton's  formula  when  he 
addresses  Jampacked,  baimer-waving  Nazis. 
We  see  Stalin  in  Lenin  Square  following  the 
same  Miltonlc  formula.  Just  as  we  saw  an  at- 
tempt at  the  formula  televised  in  Greens- 
l>oro,  in  a  shabby  little  shopping-center  ver- 
sion, where  without  the  massed  police  and 
media  it  would  have  seemed  like  an  attrac- 
tion in  a  small  carnival's  midway  on  a  cold, 
wet  afternoon.* 


WINDFALL  REVENUE  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT 
OF  1980 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THK  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  after  reviewing  the  agreements 
reached  by  the  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax.  I  feel 
that  a  more  appropriate  title  for  the 
measure  should  be  "The  Windfall  Rev- 
enue for  the  Federal  Government  Act 
of  1980." 

First  of  all,  1  find  it  abhorrent  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  gone  to 
the  extreme  position  of  publicly  chas- 
tising the  oU  Industry  for  producing 
energy.  The  Federal  Government, 
rather  than  admit  the  numerous 
policy  errors  of  the  past,  has  instead 
chosen  to  blame  the  oil  Industry  for 
the  failure  of  Federal  energy  policy. 
Errors  such  as  maintaining  an  arti- 
ficially low  price  for  oil  and  gas, 
eliminating  incentives  to  explore  and 
develop  energy  resources  in  our  own 
country,  and  creating  an  American  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources  of 
energy  have  put  the  United  States  in  a 
precarious  position.  It  is  a  shame  that 
private  industry  must  bear  the  cost  of 
mistakes  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  it  Is  literally  slanderous 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  point 
the  finger  at  one  industry  and  blame 
them  for  the  current  energy  problem. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  taking  place 
here.  The  Federal  Government  will  re- 
alize a  windfall  revenue  of  $227.7  bil- 
lion over  the  next  decade.  All  of  the 
revenue  will  be  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  energy  industry 
and  the  American  consumer.  Now, 
logic  would  have  it  that  in  order  to 
produce  energy,  exploration  and  devel- 
opment are  required.  Without  funds  to 
perform  such  activities,  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  will  decline. 

Instead  of  allowing  private  industry 
to  retain  profits  to  invest  and  produce 
new  energy  in  the  form  of  oil.  natural 
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gas,  solar,  geothermal,  hydro,  and  so 
forth,  the  energy  industry  Is  being 
forced  to  subsidize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment anil  its  bad  habits.  The 
breakdown  for  expenditure  of  the 
windfall  revenue  is  atrocious. 

Only  15  percent  of  the  windfall  reve- 
nue is  earmarked  for  energy  and  trans- 
portation programs.  This  is  appalling. 
The  use  of  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  energy  should  be  reinvested  in 
this  activity  so  that  more  energy  can 
be  produced.  There  has  been  criticism 
of  some  oil  companies  for  investing  in 
mergers  that  the  Federal  Government 
leads  the  public  to  perceive  as  not  re- 
lated to  energy  production.  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Government  conveys  the 
notion  to  the  public  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  for  the  energy  industry  to 
invest  in  ansrthing  but  energy-related 
activities.  The  Federal  Government, 
however,  comes  along  and  proposes  to 
expend  only  15  percent  of  the  subsidy 
it  will  receive  from  the  energy  indus- 
try for  energy-related  programs. 

The  Windfall  Revenue  Act  earmarks 
25  percent  for  low-income  assistance. 
Granted,  low-income  people  should 
not  pay  the  price  for  the  perennial  ab- 
sence of  an  effective  energy  policy  by 
the  alleged  leaders  of  this  Nation.  Ef- 
forts to  mitigate  the  situation  are 
needed.  An  expenditure  of  this  magni- 
tude could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
administration  would  have  had  the 
foresight  to  eliminate  the  disincen- 
tives for  energy  development  in  this 
Nation.  Punishment  of  those  striving 
to  produce  domestic  energy  will  not  ul- 
timately be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  most  blatant  misuse  of  the 
windfall  revenue  is  the  proposed 
Income  tax  reductions.  Sixty  percent  is 
to  be  used  for  this  measure.  While  on 
the  surface,  taxpayers  may  be  happy 
that  they  will  pay  less  taxes,  in  the 
long  run  the  same  Government  wastes 
will  be  permitted  to  continue.  And 
guess  who  will  be  subsidizing  this  Gov- 
ernment waste?  The  energy  industry 
and  the  American  consumer.  Rather 
than  cut  out  needless  spending,  the 
Carter  administration  has  chosen  to 
hide  behind  the  cloak  of  the  windfall 
revenue  they  are  about  to  receive  from 
the  energy  industry  as  decontrolled 
prices  continue.  Wliereas  the  basic 
premise  of  private  industry  is  to  maxi- 
mize profits  by  making  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  each  dollar  of  profit;  the 
Federal  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  $3  to  spend  $1  of  Ameri- 
can taxes.  I  fail  to  understand  how 
this  policy  will  alleviate  the  energy 
crisis.  In  fact,  such  a  policy  can  only 
damage  energy  production  in  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  identify  the 
gross  mistakes  evident  in  the  windfall 
revenue  bill  and  act  in  the  responsible 
manner  for  which  they  have  been  en- 
trusted by  the  constituents  in  their  re- 
spective distrlcts.9 
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UPDATING  THE  1934  VINSGN- 
TRAMMELL  ACT 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Congress  abolished  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  early  in  1979.  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  was  reactivated. 
This  1934  law,  if  unchanged,  will  sub- 
ject thousands  of  defense  contractors 
and  subcontractors  to  onerous  report- 
ing requirements  beginning  on  Aprfl 
15.  which  is  less  than  2  months  away. 

After  reviewing  the  1934  act,  the 
changes  in  defense  procurement  since 
1934,  and  current  needs,  I  introduced 
on  September  27,  1979,  H.R.  5433.  This 
legislation  amends  the  1934  act  sub- 
stantially. The  result  is  a  contractor 
profit-monitoring  system  which  can  be 
implemented  without  hiring  additional 
staff  and  which  will  subject  only  large, 
noncompetitive  DOD  contracts  to 
review.  This  past  February  25,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Subcoromlttee 
on  Procurement  Policy  and  Repro- 
graming  held  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. On  February  26;  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Robert  Morgan  introduced 
S.  2331.  which  is  identical  to  H.R. 
5433.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  hearing.  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Dale 
Church  stated  that  the  administration 
supports  H.R.  5433  as  written. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
National  Journal  article  of  March  1  on 
the  Vinson-Trammell  Act,  authored  by 
James  W.  Singer,  is  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Don't  Look   Now,   But   an   Obscure  Law 

Could      Hakpek      Defense      Expansion 

Etport 

(By  James  W.  Singer) 

As  the  country  embarlis  on  a  massive  de- 
fense buildup,  an  oiiscure  1934  law  threat- 
ens to  entangle  the  effort  in  red  tape  and 
cause  key  suppliers  to  forgo  military  busi- 
ness. 

The  law— the  Vinson-Trammell  Act— is  as 
unwieldly  as  it  is  obscure.  It  sets  profit 
limits  for  certain  defense  work:  12  per  cent 
for  the  construction  of  airplanes  and  10  per 
cent  for  ships.  And  it  requires  all  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  whose  contracts 
exceed  $10,000  to  file  reports  with  the  De- 
fense and  Treasury  Departments  when  the 
work  is  completed. 

The  act  was  suspended  in  19S1  when  the 
Renegotiation  Board  was  created  to  recap- 
ture excess  profits  from  defense  contractors 
but  revived  in  late  1976  when  Congress  de- 
clined to  renew  the  board's  authority  over 
new  contracts.  The  first  filing  date  for  con- 
tractors under  the  revived  law  has  been  re- 
peatedly postponed;  it  is  now  set  for  April 
15,  although  that  deadline  will  probably 
also  be  extended. 

While  no  one  knows  exactly  what  the 
impact  of  the  law  would  be,  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimates  that  some  30,000  compa- 
nies would  be  required  to  file  a  million  re- 
ports a  year  at  a  cost  of  $50  million.  Sixteen 
major  defense  contractors  have  estimated 
that  industry's  compliance  costs  could  run 
as  high  as  $670  mUlion. 

The  most  serious  impact  of  the  law.  gov- 
ernment and  industry  officials  believe.  Is 
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that  it  would  dissuade  many  small  suboon- 

tractors— who  provide  essential  materials, 
components  and  subsystems— from  seeking 
defense  business  at  a  time  when  subcontrac- 
tors are  in  short  supply. 

"The  Vinson-Trammell  Act  would  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  the  small  business  in- 
dustrial base,"  said  Major  Grady  L.  JaoolM. 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Department's  con- 
tract finance  conunittee.  "The  law  could 
well  put  some  of  them  out  of  business  and 
cause  many  others  to  think  very  carefully 
before  accepting  defense  work." 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  three 
members  of  the  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation, half  of  the  800  small  suppliers  who 
responded  said  they  would  not  accept  de- 
fense business  If  the  law  were  applied.  Most 
of  the  others  said  they  would  have  to  decide 
on  a  contract-by-contract  basis. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Defense  and 
Treasury  Departments,  which  have  Joint  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  the  law,  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  on  how  it  should  be 
interpreted. 

While  there  is  no  one— including  the 
Carter  Administration,  the  Defense  and 
Treasury  Departments,  Meml)er8  of  Con- 
gress and  defense  contractors— that  likes 
the  law  or  wants  it  to  be  applied  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  no  consensus  has  emerged  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  But  unless  Congress 
acts  within  the  next  several  months,  de- 
fense contractors  and  suppliers  may  have  to 
file  reports  on  their  business  dating  l>ack  to 
October  1976. 

The  defense  industry  is  pushing  for  ret>eal 
of  the  law,  saying  that  new  laws  and 
modem  contracting  procedures  make  spe- 
cial excess  profit  limitations  unnecessary. 
The  Carter  Administration  opposes  repeal 
and  favors  modification  of  the  law.  al- 
though it  has  not  decided  exactly  what  It 
wants. 

Repeal  seems  unlikely.  Members  of  Con- 
gress probably  will  not  want  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  charge  that  they  are 
opening  the  door  to  defense  profiteering— 
particularly  with  the  government  embark- 
ing on  a  spending  spree. 

Under  the  Carter  Administration's  fiscal 
1981  budget,  defense  outl^s  for  the  next 
five  years  are  expected  to  be  about  $100  bil- 
lion above  what  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain spending  at  its  current  level— and  there 
is  strong  pressure  in  Congress  to  push 
spending  even  higher.  The  Administration 
has  asked  that  outlays  for  fiscal  1981.  which 
begins  next  Oct.  1,  be  increased  by  $15.3  bil- 
lion to  $142.7  bUlion. 

Congress  authorized  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act  and  the  Renegotiation  Board  during 
similar  periods:  the  1934  law  was  passed  at  a 
time  when  the  Navy  was  being  expanded, 
while  the  board  was  established  during  the 
Korean  War. 

Several  bills  dealing  with  the  law  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress.  Unofficially, 
the  l^efense  Department  supports  a  bill 
<HR  5431.  S  2331)  sponsored  by  Rep.  Jerry 
M.  Patterson,  D-Calif.,  and  Sen.  Robert 
Morgan,  D-N.C.  that  would  impose  profit 
limits  only  on  noncompetitive  contracts  over 
$5  million. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Procurement  Policy  and  Reprogram- 
ming,  chaired  by  Morgan,  began  hearings  on 
the  1934  law  on  Feb.  25. 

While  the  defense  industry  now  appears 
to  be  largely  united  in  seekdng  repind  of 
Vinson-Trammell,  small  defense  contractors 
and  suppliers  almost  certainly  would  settle 
for  a  change  that  would  raise  the  contract 
threshold  of  the  law  to  exempt  most  of 
their  work. 

"At  the  moment,  we're  going  along  with 
the  effort  to  repeal  the  law."  said  Bruce  N. 
Hahn.  governmental  affaln  manager  for 
the  National  Tool  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
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chining  Association,  which  represents  small 
defense  suppliers.  "But  we  could  live  with 
something  like  the  Patterson  bill." 

THE  LAW 

Although  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  offi- 
cially has  been  back  in  effect  for  the  past 
three  years,  the  law  was  largely  Ignored 
while  the  Renegotiation  Board  continued  to 
functioiL 

The  board's  authority  to  review  new  de- 
fense contracts  ceased  after  September 
1976,  but  Congress  continued  to  authorise 
the  board  to  work  on  its  badtlog  onto  it  fi- 
nally let  it  go  out  of  business  last  Man^  Dp 
to  that  point,  the  board-and  not  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act— remained  in  the 
spotlight.  (See  NJ,  4/21/79,  p.  642.) 

Even  with  the  board  gone,  the  1934  law 
did  not  receive  much  attenU(Mi  for  some 
time,  in  part  because  few  people  thou^t  it 
would  ever  really  be  used.  The  law  is  now 
causing  increasing  concern,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  Congress  may  not  act 
in  time  to  prevent  it  from  being  applied  In 
its  present  form. 

The  April  15  filing  deadline  wm  be  post- 
poned again,  government  officials  say.  but 
imless  Congress  changes  the  law,  filings 
almost  certainly  will  be  required  by  this 
fall— if  Defense  and  Treasury  can  resolve 
their  administrative  differences. 

As  it  stands,  the  law  is  widely  considered 
both  unfair  and  tmworkable. 

It  limits  profits  only  for  the  constructioo 
of  ships  and  airplanes.  It  does  not  apply  to 
contracts  to  maintain,  repair  and  recondi- 
tion existing  ships  and  planes  or  to  supply 
other  military  hardware  such  as  mlssOes. 
space  and  communications  systems,  tanks 
and  munitions. 

Subcontractors  say  that  it  would  be  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  them  to  comply  with  the 
law  because  they  have  no  way  to  determine 
how  the  parts  they  manufacture  eventually 
will  be  used. 

William  P.  Gents,  who  owns  Oents  Indu» 
tries  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  Jet  engine 
parts  in  Warren.  Mich.,  said  he  never  knows 
whether  the  parts  he  supplies  are  used  for 
military  or  commercial  aircraft.  "We  Just 
make  the  parts  and  I  never  know  which 
orders  are  for  what,"  he  said. 

It  may  have  made  sense  in  1934  to  apply 
the  law  to  all  contracts  and  subcontracts 
over  $10,000,  but  that  level  is  far  too  low 
today,  critics  complain.  The  effect,  they  say. 
would  be  to  generate  a  useless  paper  blis- 
zard  and  needless  costs  that  would  deter 
many  suppliers  from  competing  for  defense 
business. 

Ernest  E.  Cormier,  owner  of  Precision  Ma- 
chinery Co.  Inc.,  a  Providence  (R.I.)  compa- 
ny that  makes  parts  for  airplanes,  subma- 
rines, tanks  and  other  equipment,  said  his 
firm  could  not  comply  with  the  paperwork 
provisions  of  the  law  without  hiring  an  ac- 
countant. For  this  and  other  reasons,  he 
said,  the  law  would  force  his  firm  out  of  the 
defense  business  even  though  practically  all 
of  its  work  has  been  in  this  area. 

Defense  Department  officials  say  that  the 
profit  limitations  of  the  law— 12  per  cent  for 
aircraft 'and  10  per  cent  for  ships— would 
substantially  affect  small  suppliers  but  have 
little  impact  on  prime  contractors  who  re- 
ceive the  large  contracts  that  cause  the 
most  concern  about  possible  profiteering. 

In  recent  years,  officials  point  out,  few  If 
any  prime  contractors  have  made  more  than 
the  law  permits,  with  most  maklnr  consider- 
ably less.  But  they  add  that  smaller  suppli- 
ers often  exceed  these  limits  and.  with  their 
vastly  lower  sales  volume,  must  exceed  them 
to  survive. 

Whfle  it  Is  not  necessary  for  his  firm  to 
make  more  than  10  or  12  percent  on  all  ood- 
tracts.  Cormier  said.  It  must  do  so  on  some 
to  com[>ensate  for  its  losses  on  other  con- 
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tracts.  "Ntaet  r 
never  seen  an 
"All  we  see  Is 
is  give  an 
make  it  for 
we  estimated. 
cover  the  case  s 


nine  out  of  100  times,  we've 

item  that  we  bid  on."  he  said, 

the  blueprint,  so  aU  we  can  do 

edu(  ated  guess  about  what  we  can 

!  Jometimes  it  costs  more  than 

and  we've  got  to  be  able  to 

where  we  lose  money." 


IGERCT  COIfrUCT 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  the  De- 
fense and  Tnasury  Departments  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  how  the  1934  law 
should  be  inte  rpreted.  They  have  issued  dif- 
ferent propost  Is  for  applying  it. 

Defense  hel(  I  hearings  on  its  proposed  reg- 
ulation on  F<  b.  19  and  20  and  may  hold 
more:  Treasuiy  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
Its  proposal  fc  r  March  12. 

The  Treasu-y  Department,  through  the 
Internal  Reve:  me  Service  (IRS),  is  responsi- 
ble for  enforc  ng  the  law.  The  Defense  De- 
partment mxiil  see  to  it  that  the  terms  of 
the  law  are  Included  in  its  contracts.  And 
the  IRS  detei  mines  how  excess  profits  are 
calculated— wi  ,h  the  concurrence  of  De- 
fense. 

One  dif ferei  ce  between  the  IRS  and  De- 
fense concenu  the  number  of  times  contrac- 
tors and  subo  ntractors  should  be  required 
to  file  reports  The  IRS  talces  the  position 
that  oompanie  s  should  submit  reports  every 
time  they  deU  irer  a  new  ship  or  plane.  De- 
fense argues  tl  lat  reports  are  necessary  only 
when  the  last  ship  or  plane  covered  by  a 
contract  is  reo  ived. 

The  major  <  ispute  between  the  IRS  and 
Defense,  howc  ver.  concerns  the  method  to 
be  used  in  6eV  rmining  excess  profits.  Ironi- 
cally, the  IRS  Favors  the  defense  acquisition 
regulation— th !  regular  Defense  Depart- 
ment procuren  lent  code— while  Defense  pre- 
fers the  more  fenerous  federal  tax  code  and 
IRS  regulatior  s.  Not  unexpectedly,  contrac- 
tors support  tl  e  Defense  Department's  posi- 
tion. 

The  intent  tf  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
and  the  existing  1939  regulations  imple- 
menting It.  Tri  asury  officials  say.  is  to  limit 
the  price  the  i  ovemment  pays  for  its  ships 
and  planes.  Current  defense  procurement 
rules,  they  cot  tend,  have  the  same  puri>ose 
and  also  sped  y  the  costs  that  the  govern- 
ment will  aUov  companies  in  fulfilling  their 
contracts. 

The  tax  codi  and  IRS  regulations,  on  the 
other  hand,  i  lermit  deductions  for  costs 
such  as  advert  sing  expenses  and  idle  plant 
capacity  that  treasury  believes  should  not 
be  allowed  on  government  contracts.  The 
rules  also  are  used  to  achieve  certain  eco- 
nomic and  soc  al  goals — such  as  allowing  a 
company  fast  depreciation  for  installation 
of  pollution  cc  ntrols— and  are  therefore  in- 
appropriate fo-  determining  excess  profits, 
the  Treasury  o  ff icials  argue. 

In  addition,  the  officials  say.  the  IRS 
rules  are  set  ip  to  determine  a  company's 
total  cost  of  joing  business  and  are  not 
suited  to  cost  ( alculations  on  a  contract-by- 
contract  basis,  as  required  by  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act. 

Defense  of fi(  ials,  however,  say  their  regu- 
lar procurement  rules  are  inappropriate  be- 
cause they  ar^  not  Intended  to  determine 
the  actual  coe  of  fulfilling  a  contract  but 
only  the  amoint  of  costs  the  government 
will  allow  to  t  e  paid  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

Ab  an  examp  ie.  the  officials  note  that  the 
Interest  a  fin  >  must  pay  on  money  bor- 
rowed to  do  lusiness  is  not  reimbursable 
under  the  ret  ular  procurement  rules,  al- 
though such  I D  expense  can  be  deducted 
under  the  tax  laws  and  should  be  allowed  in 
computing  pro:  Its. 

Defense  of fl(  ials  also  argue  that  the  IRS 
rules  were  use<  by  the  Renegotiation  Board 
for  more  than  25  years  to  determine  excess 
profits. 
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Discussions  between  Defense  and  Treas- 
ury officials,  which  were  broken  off  early 
last  year,  are  expected  to  be  resumed  after 
hearings  on  the  regulations  are  completed. 

PROPOSED  CHAHGES 

The  real  question  now,  in  light  of  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act,  is  not  whether  the  law 
should  be  chuiged  but  how  it  should  be 
changed. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  suggestions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Patterson-Morgan  bill,  bills  have 
been  filed  to  repeal  the  law  (S1687.  HR 
3254),  to  raise  the  threshold  amount  from 
$10,000  to  $1  mUlion  (S  2232)  and  to  apply  it 
only  to  firms  that  do  more  than  $3  million  a 
year  in  defense  business  (HR  3623). 

The  defense  industry,  which  led  the  fight 
to  abolish  the  Renegotiation  Board,  is  the 
primary  proponent  of  repeal.  The  industry 
contends  that  existing  laws,  regulations  and 
contract  procedures  prevent  defense  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  from  earning 
excess  profits.  Only  in  wartime  is  a  special 
law  needed,  industry  officials  say,  to  recap- 
ture excess  profits  that  some  manufacturers 
inevitably  make  in  the  frantic  rush  to  step 
up  production. 

"The  Vinson-Trammell  Act  can't  be 
patched  up,  and  there's  no  need  to  do  that 
anyway  because  existing  controls  are  more 
than  adequate."  said  Kenneth  C.  O.  Ha- 
gerty.  vice  president  of  government  oper- 
ations for  the  American  Electronics  Associ- 
ation. 

Defense  Department  officials,  however, 
say  current  laws  do  not  prevent  excess  prof- 
its, particularly  when  the  contracts  are 
awarded  without  competition. 

They  argue  that  the  government  can  only 
estimate  what  labor,  material  and  other 
costs  will  be  In  the  future  and  that  these  es- 
timates play  a  large  part  In  determining  the 
price  of  non-competitive  contracts.  Special 
provisions  are  needed,  they  say.  to  recover 
excess  profits  that  might  be  realized  as  a 
result  of  erroneous  estimates. 

"Existing  laws  would  not  preclude  a  situa- 
tion where  a  contractor  would  exploit  a 
sole-source  marketing  position  to  demand 
higher  prices  or  profits  than  would  be 
sought  in  a  competitive  position  environ- 
ment, or  where  poor  or  hurried  negotiations 
would  result  in  a  contractor  realizing  exces- 
sive profit."  Robert  P.  Trimble,  the  Defense 
Department's  director  of  contracts  and  sys- 
tems acquisition,  wrote  to  Patterson  last 
December. 

Rather  than  repeal  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act.  the  Defense  Department  favors  the  bill 
by  Patterson  and  Morgan  that  would  amend 
the  law  to  limit  profits  to  15  per  cent  for  all 
noncompetitive  defense  contracts  and  cer- 
tain subcontracts  of  more  than  $5  million. 

"Simple  repeal  of  Vinson-Trammell  is  un- 
acceptable," Patterson  said.  "We  need  to  be 
protected  in  situations  where  there's  bound 
to  be  some  excessive  profits  that  should  be 
recovered." 

Unlike  the  current  law,  which  applies  to 
ship  and  airplane  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts above  the  $10,000  threshold,  the  Pat- 
terson-Morgan bUl  would  impose  the  profit 
limits  only  on  so-called  first-tier  subcon- 
tracts—those made  directly  with  prime 
contractors. 

The  measure,  which  would  be  enforced  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  five  years  on  a 
trial  basis,  would  allow  losses  from  noncom- 
petitive contracts  of  any  amount  to  be 
offset  against  excess  profits.  The  losses 
could  be  carried  forward  for  four  years. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell profit  limitations  from  the  time  the 
law  was  revived  in  October  1976,  and  the 
new  limits  would  be  imposed  only  on  con- 
tracts Duule  after  the  biU  passes. 
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The  bill.  Defense  officials  say.  would  cover 
80  per  cent  of  the  department's  yearly  pro- 
curement without  imposing  an  undue  ad- 
ministrative burden.  About  2.000  contracts 
and  subcontracts  would  be  covered  by  the 
bill  each  year. 

Defense  officials  also  said  the  bill  would 
allow  the  department  to  reward  firms  that 
do  particularly  good  work  or  develop  new 
manufacturing  procedures  that  save  the 
government  money  without  coiuitlng  such 
bonuses  in  determining  the  amount  of 
excess  profits. 

At  this  time,  it's  hard  to  tell  what  Con- 
gress will  decide  to  do  about  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act.  At  some  point.  It  undoubted- 
ly will  make  some  change  in  the  old  law.  but 
it  will  have  to  move  fairly  quickly  to  make 
sure  that  the  law  is  not  enforced  by  Defense 
and  Treasury. 

With  hearings  under  way,  Congress  could 
act  in  time  to  relieve  companies  of  having  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  its  present  form.  If 
it  doesn't,  the  obscure  1934  statute  will 
become  a  lot  better  known  on  Capitol  Hill.* 


VS.  ACTION  ON  RESOLUTION 
REGARDING  ISRAEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATtVES 

Wednesday.  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  appalled  by  the  develop- 
ments surrounding  the  March  1  vote 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  the 
resolution  regarding  Israel's  adminis- 
tration of  the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  and 
East  Jerusalem.  Subsequent  adminis- 
tration attempts  to  deny,  explain,  and 
excuse  the  vote  have  clouded  a  deli- 
cate issue  that  cannot  bear  obfusca- 
tion. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  lasting  peace  since  the  Camp 
David  summit.  This  progress— the 
opening  of  borders  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai,  cultural  exchange  and  the  ex- 
change of  ambassadors^has  come  as 
the  result  of  carefiil  negotiation, 
rather  than  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action.  The  United  States  has  been 
able  to  contribute  to  the  peace  pr<x;ess 
because  both  sides  have  generally  ac- 
cepted that  we  had  a  clear,  coherent, 
and  even-handed  policy  toward  the 
many  sensitive  matters  that  are  under 
negotiation. 

The  United  States .  should  take  a 
clear  and  consistent  stand  in  regard  to 
the  need  for  a  solution  to  the  West 
Bank  issue.  Firm  U.S.  support  for 
Israel  is  essential  if  the  ongoing  nego- 
tiations on  this  question  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Our  country  should  not 
impede  these  negotiations  by  sending 
out  crossed  signals  as  to  our  position 
or  upset  the  carefully  balanced  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  by  Taising 
questions  about  our  commitment  to 
the  peace  process  that  was  begun  at 
Camp  David. 

The  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting  Mid- 
east peace  can  only  be  achieved  if  all 
sides  approach  this  matter  thoughtful- 
ly and  straightforwardly.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  UJ5.  action  on  the  res- 
olution, by  falling  short  of  these  goals. 
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has  worked  against  the  interests  of 
Israel  and  the  peace  process  as  a 
whole.* 


ADMINISTRATION  FLIP-PLOPS 
AND  MEANDERINGS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

-OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration's  flip-flop  on  the 
Israeli  vote  in  the  U.N.  is  hardly  sur- 
prising to  miyone  who  has  followed 
their  meanderings  in  draft  registra- 
tion. 

Today's  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  this  subject  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  S,  1980] 
And  Now.  the  CoianmicATioN  Gap 

Somewhere,  maybe,  there  is  someone  who 
believes  that  the  United  SUtes  Government 
would  cast  a  precedent-shattering  vote 
against  Israel  at  the  United  Nations.  In  an 
election  year,  without  having  read  and  re- 
read and  re-read  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. If  that  actually  happened,  as  the 
White  House  contends,  you  would  have 
thought  that  everyone  entrusted  with  the 
nation's  security  affairs  would  have  moved 
mountains  to  cover  it  up.  For  now  it  has 
become  a  case  not  only  of  betraying  Israelis 
and  then  Arabs,  but  also  of  dismaying  all 
who  depend  on  the  competence  and  con- 
stancy of  American  leaders.  Not  even  crass 
political  calculation  can  explain  this  kind  of 
whirligig  diplomacy.  How  does  it  help  a 
President  to  demonstrate  that,  on  an  issue 
of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  significance, 
his  political  calculus  cannot  hold  from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday? 

For  the  moment,  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
circumstances  that  produced  President 
Carter's  pathetic  confession  of  a  "failure  to 
commimlcate."  Perhaps  he  approved  the 
vote  in  anger  at  the  Israelis'  newest  venture 
in  West  Bank  settlement,  only  to  be  fright- 
ened off  on  reflection,  or  by  the  reaction  in 
Israel— and  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  the 
State  Department,  thirsting  to  side  with  the 
Arabs,  misread  a  White  House  signal  of  con- 
sent and  rushed  over  a  rhetorical  cliff. 

It  doesn't  much  matter.  Far  more  worri- 
some than  even  this  escapade  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  caused  an  ethnic  war 
by  somehow  losing  touch  with  Andy  Yoimg 
have  made  clumsy  reversal  on  major  Issues 
a  trademark  of  their  regime. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  Soviet  "bri- 
gade" In  Cuba,  probably  set  off  by  an  intelli- 
gence failure.  It  was  compounded  by  politi- 
cal panic— the  fear  that  Senate  opponents 
of  the  SALT  treaty  would  capitalize  on  the 
"discovery"  unless  the  President  became  the 
first  to  demand  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
When  the  Rassians  proved  that  they  had 
nothing  special  to  withdraw.  Mr.  Carter 
could  only  retreat,  dragging  the  treaty 
toward  oblivion. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  military  budget 
For  months.  Mr.  Carter  had  Insisted  that  he 
could  not  profitably  spend  more  than  a  3 
percent  Increase  in  Pentagon  funds.  But  to 
buy  SALT  votes  In  the  Senate,  essential  new 
projects  were  miraculously  found  requiring 
an  additional  2  percent  Increase. 

Then  came  the  budget  as  a  whole.  After 
promising  for  three  years  to  balance  It  for 
fiscal  1981.  and  despite  the  need  to  cool  In- 
flation, Mr.  Carter  last  month  proposed  a 
deficit  of  at  least  $16  billion.  That  permitted 
him  to  satisfy  Pentagon  clients  on  the  right 
and  Kennedy  liberals  on  the  left  But  it 
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aoon  became  obvious  that  inflation  bad  cre- 
ated an  even  greater  political  menace  In  the 
middle— and  the  White  House  discovered 
that  it  could  rewrite  the  budget  in  Just  a 
few  days  after  alL 

And  then  there  vxu  the  tutnmons  to  regit- 
ter'draft-offe  youth.  Mr.  Carter  called  it  nee- 
euary  for  national  defense— until  the  Penta- 
gon and  Selective  Service  indicated  that  it 
'  u>ould  reduce  the  time  needed  for  mofHliza- 
tion  by  only  a  few  dayt.  The  White  House 
then  said  registration  was  needed  to  demon- 
strate a  new  public  tolerance  for  military 
preparedness.  With  great  fanfare,  and  an 
eye  on  the  women's  lobby.  Mr  Carter  said 
women,  too,  had  to  register.  But  ufithin 
days,  the  great  public  referendum  was  al- 
lowed to  fizzle.  Registration  was  proposed 
for  only  19-  and  ZO-year-olds,  and  Congress 
was  QuieUy  told  it  didnt  really  have  to  in^ 
clvide  women. 

After  all  that,  what's  another  fumble  in  the 
United  Nations?  More  than  a  failure  to  com- 
municate, [Italic  supplied.]* 
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H.R.6700 


DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
ADMINISTRA-nON 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUPORNIA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Carter,  Mr.  Satterfield. 
Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr.  Gramh,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  6700.  a  bill 
to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (CSA).  The  CSA  is  the  statute 
under  which  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  (DEA)  obtains  authori- 
ty for  its  drug  enforcement  activities 
and  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
in  1970.  it  resolved  that  reducing  the 
supply  of  dangerous  drugs  and  lessen- 
ing their  impact  upon  society  would 
require  a  concerted  and  unified  effort 
at  the  Federal  level.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  there  were  many  drugs, 
both  licit  and  illicit,  which  were  sub- 
ject to  abuse  and  that  the  abuse  of 
these  substances  inflicted  a  substan- 
tial and  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  9  years  following  enact- 
ment of  this  landmark  legislation,  the 
abuse  of  narcotics  and  other  con- 
trolled substances  continued  to  repre- 
sent one  of  this  Nation's  most  intrac- 
table public  health  programs. 

HJl.  6700  would  provide  the  DEA 
sufficient  authority  to  continue  its 
many  important  enforcement  and  in- 
telligence operations,  while  modestly 
expanding  efforts  in  newly  emerging 
problem  areas.  The  increased  budget- 
ary authority  provided  is  needed  and 
will  significantly  enhance  the  abUity 
of  DEA  to  more  effectively  discharge 
its  statutory  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  that  a  copy 
of  H.R.  6700  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors 
at  this  point: 


A  bill  to  extend  for  three  fiscal  yean  the 
authorization  of  v>propriatlons  for  the 
■dmlnlstraUon   of   the   Controlled   Sub- 
stances Act  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  709(a)  of  the  Controlled  Substancea 
Act  (21  UJB.C.  M4(a))  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and "  after  "1979,",  and  (2)  by 
inserting     after     "1980."     the     foUowinr 
"$22S,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  $260,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    September    30.     1982.    and 
4300,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1983,". 

(2)  Section  203  of  the  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-633)  i> 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (.d)j% 


REPRESENTATIVE  CLAUDE  PEP- 
PER CITES  WEAKNESSES  IN  AG- 
ING SURVEY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  kassacrusxtts 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent letter  to  the  editor  appeared  in 
the  February,  29.  1980.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  This  letter  iros  writ- 
ten  by  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper. 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  in  response  to  an  op-ed 
article  by  Alvin  Rabushka  and  Bruce 
Jac»bs. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  u>proximately 
1.500  elderly  American  homeowners. 
Rabushka  and  Jacobs  attempt  to 
argue  that  poverty  among  the  elderly 
is  a  myth.  After  producing  a  litany  of 
facts,  these  authors  conclude  that  the 
elderly  poor  are  not  of  siiffident  num- 
bers to  deserve  being  singled  out  for 
special  treatment  by  our  society. 

Mr.  Pepper's  letter  correctly  points 
out  the  many  weaknesses  of  Rabushka 
and  Jacobs'  study.  His  letter  is  a  sensi- 
tive and  accurate  portrayal  of  older 
citizens  in  this  country.  No  group 
should  be  singled  out  and  subsidized  at 
the  expense  of  other  groups.  Never- 
theless, society  has  a  responsibility  to 
all  Its  citizens.  Mr.  Pepper  shows  us 
that  the  existence  of  the  elderly  poor 
is  no  myth. 

The  letter  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  29. 1980] 

OLon  Amxricans  Ask  thi  Poobebt 

Amxricars 

Washdioton.  D.C 
February  Zl.  1990. 
To  the  Editor: 

With  the  race  to  embrace  fiscal  responsi- 
bUlty  In  high  gear,  academicians.  JoumalisU 
and  politicians  are  falling  over  one  another 
In  an  effort  to  find  "waste"  and  "Imt"  In  the 
Federal  budget  All  too  often,  "waste"  con- 
stitutes expendlturea  tar  persons  who  are 
the  least  able  to  defend  themselves  political- 
ly. 

It  Is  small  wonder  then  that  the  new 
iMmacea  for  the  budget-cuttera  Is  the  slash- 
ing of  beneflU  for  America's  aged. 

The  most  recent  but  surely  not  the  last 
salvo  to  be  fired  In  this  direction  landed  on 
your  Feb.  15  Op-Ed  page  ("Are  Old  Folks 
Really  Poorf  Herewith  a  Look  at  Some 
Common  Views.")  In  a  cynical  attempt  to 
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only  serves  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  mil- 
lions more  younger  Americans  will  one  day 
be  trapped  behind  that  walL 

Claudk  Pkppkr, 

Chairman, 
House  Select  Committee  on  Agina.% 
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THREE  MEMBERS  OF  JAYCEES 
RETIRINO 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OF  POnf  STLVAinA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATITXS 

Wednesday.  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  today  to  make  special 
mention  of  three  members  of  the 
Upper  Beaver  Valley,  Pa.,  Jaycees: 
Drew  Grlvna,  Joseph  Sabella,  and 
James  Shanor. 

These  gentlemen  have  reached  the 
age  of  36  and  as  is  stipulated  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  they  must 
now  retire  from  the  organization.. 

As  members  of  the  Jaycees,  their  in- 
dividual contributions  have  been  nu- 
merous and  the  Impact  their  efforts 
have  had  on  their  communities  has 
been  far  reaching.  Advancements  in 
areas  such  as  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation,  youth  and  elderly 
assistance,  and  community  develop- 
ment, to  name  a  few.  have  been  great- 
ly enhanced  by  their  efforts  and  con- 
cern. 

Drew,  Joe,  and  Jim  have  expressed 
through  their  achievements  a  genuine 
willingness  to  adhere  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Jaycees,  that,  "Service  to 
humanity  Is  the  best  work  of  life."* 


RADIATION  PROTECTION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  HXW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  bill  called  the 
Radiation  Protection  Act  this  week. 
This  will  complement  my  low-level  nu- 
clear waste  biU.  H.R.  6570.  which  I  in- 
troduced on  February  21, 1980. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  Members 
of  the  House  be  aware  of  the  real  risks 
of  nuclear  power  and  the  issue  of  radi- 
ation protection  as  background  for 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  Re- 
cently, a  letter  from  Morton  Goldman, 
senior  vice  president,  Environmental 
Systems  Group,  NUS  Corp.,  Rockvllle, 
Md.,  appeared  in  the  December  1979 
issue  of  Civil  Englneering-ASCE. 

The  letter  follows: 

In  1950  Dr.  Goldman  helped  found  the  ra- 
diation protection  program  of  the  old  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  In  1961  he  left  to 
help  found  KVS  Corp.,  a  consulting  firm 
that  provides  radiation  expertise  to  the  elec- 
tric utilities,  which  were  then  thinking 
about  building  nuclear  plants. 

To  the  Editor  This  is  prompted  by  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Haynes  in  your  September 
issue,  page  40.  which  is  entitled  "Nuke  Haz- 
ards Outweigh  Benefits?" 

As  an  engineer  who  has  "really  listened  to 
(more  than)  a  little  of  the  other  side  of  the 


story"  for  30  years.  In  government  and  as  a 
consulting  engineer,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
facts  as  those  working  in  the  field  of  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  radiation  understand. 
Following  are  comments  on  some  of  Mr. 
Haynes'  statements: 

1)  "Nuclear  wastes  are  so  toxic  .  .  .  that 
we  have  no  frame  of  reference .  .  ." 

This  is  nonsense.  Radiation  protection 
standards  were  first  established  50  years 
ago.  long  before  standards  for  most  other 
toxic  materials  were  even  conceived  as 
necessary.  Over  20  years  ago.  permissible 
concentrations  for  several  hundred  radio- 
nuclides in  air  and  water  (and  foods)  were 
established  in  the  United  States  and  inter- 
nationally which  have  remained  largely  un- 
changed. EPA  has  to  date  established  maxi- 
mum concentration  levels  for  less  than  a 
dozen  toxic  elements  in  drinking  water,  de- 
spite the  thousands  of  toxic  compounds  in 
the  environment. 

Plutonium  is  toxic,  as  are  a  host  of  other 
natural  and  man-made  chemical  elements 
and  compounds.  However,  the  toxicity  of 
any  substance  can  be  managed  (as  many 
have  been)  by  engineered  control  systems. 
The  uncounted  number  of  "small  specks  of 
Plutonium"  in  the  tons  of  that  substance 
distributed  worldwide  during  the  atmos- 
pheric weapon  testing  era  do  not  seem  to 
have  killed  off  mankind.  The  three  tons  of 
Plutonium  produced  in  Gabon,  West  Africa, 
by  a  natural  fission  reactor  at  Oklo  some 
two  billion  years  ago  also  seem  to  have 
spared  the  human  race,  despite  the  absence 
of  engineers.  The  toxic  chemicals  PCB, 
PBB,  dioxin.  etc..  are  much  newer  threats  to 
human  health  and  life.  But  life  will  go  on. 

2)  "Radiation  and  the  htunan  body  are 
not  compatible.  Even  natural  background 
radiation  .  .  ." 

The  human  race  (as  well  as  every  other 
living  species)  has  evolved  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  in  a  background  radiation  envi- 
ronment from  natural  sources  which  has,  in 
fact,  been  much  higher  in  the  past  than  at 
present.  So  there  is  not  much  case  for  'in- 
compatibility'. Even  at  present,  in  areas  of 
the  world  (Brazil,  India,  France)  where 
background  radiation  is  many  times  the 
average,  it  has  not  been  linked  to  any  in- 
crease in  ill  health.  Denver,  Colorado,  which 
has  a  radiation  background  more  than 
double  the  United  States  average,  does  not 
have  a  higher  incidence  of  cancer  in  people. 

3)  ".  .  .  the  official  safe  tolerance 
level  .  .  .  has  been  decreased  several  times" 

The  basic  radiation  protection  standards 
for  both  workers  and  members  of  the  public 
have  remained  essentially  unchanged  for 
the  past  20  years;  5  rems  and  0.5  rems  per 
year  respectively.  However,  as  technology 
has  Improved,  design  objectives  for  effluent 
control  systems  have  been  made  more  strin- 
gent, reflecting  the  philosophy  that  control- 
lable releases  and  resulting  exposures 
should  be  reduced  to  a  level  which  is  as  low 
as  practicable. 

4)  ".  .  .  quantities  of  low-level  wastes  and 
uranium  mill  tailings  are  not  small  .  .  .  and 
are  also  lethal  to  use." 

There  are  indeed  large  volimies  to  these 
wastes  (relatively  speaking  for  the  nuclear 
industry,  although  not  compared  with  tliose 
generated  by  the  coal  or  other  mineral  ex- 
traction industries).  But  they  are  not  lethal. 
For  example,  mill  tailings,  although  requir- 
ing more  attention  than  they  have  received 
in  some  past  instances,  have  recently  been 
analyzed  in  a  generic  environmental  impact 
statement  by  the  NRC.  Uting  very  conserva- 
tive assumptions  as  to  radon  releases,  trans- 
port and  intake,  NRC  predicts  that  with  no 
controls  whatsoever  the  emanations  from 
nuclear  wastes  in  mill  tailings  would  pro- 
duce no  detectable  difference  (less  than 
0.1%)  in  the  average  natural  background 
radon  exposure   of  the   UJS.   population. 


Since  the  ranges  of  variations  in  natural 
radon  concentrations,  both  geogr^hlcally 
and  in  time,  exceed  tHls  increment  by  many 
times,  it  U  hard  to  Justify  a  conclusion  of 
"lethality"  even  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
trol, let  alone  with  the  kinds  of  reasonable 
control  needed  to  prevent  local  migration  or 
erosion  of  the  tailings.* 


THE  AMTRAK  PARADOX 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OFUfDIAlfA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Herm  Albright  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  I  insert  the  foUowing 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

TBK  AlCTRAK  PaBADOZ 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Nkw  York.— In  June,  thanks  mostly  to 
long  lines  at  the  gasoline  pump,  Amtrak  ri- 
dership  rose  24  percent  over  that  of  June 
1968.  to  a  total  of  2,050,000.  It  was  the  first 
month  in  the  system's  brief  history  that  it 
liad  carried  more  than  2  million  passengers. 
About  this,  two  paradoxes  might  be  noted: 

October  1  brought  a  <»ngressionally  or- 
dered cutback  in  Amtrak  service. 

Yet,  the  outlook  for  a  decent  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  now  seems  marginally  im- 
provetL 

The  route  pruning  that  finally  goes  into 
effect— lawsuits  are  contesting  some  of  the 
cuts— actually  will  be  only  a  small  part  of 
the  43  percent  cutback  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration originally  sought  and  Congress  at 
one  time  seemed  sure  to  approve. 

The  stmuner's  gasoline  shortage— or  what- 
ever it  was— gave  Congress  renewed  concern 
for  public  transportation.  The  legislators 
largely  rescued  Amtrak  from  the  adminis- 
tration assault  and  even  Improved  its  fi- 
nancing. Now,  with  energy  concern  continu- 
ing and  gasoline  prices  drastically  increased, 
it  is  unlikely  that  serious  cutbacks  will  be 
threatened  anytime  soon. 

A  strong  public  transportation  advocate, 
former  Mayor  Neil  Goldschmldt  of  Port- 
land. Ore.,  now  heads  the  traditionaUy 
highway  oriented  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Goldschmldt,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
preferred  the  limited  route  cuts  ordered  by 
Congress  to  the  43  percent  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  and  he  told 
Ernest  Holsendolph  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  he  "would  not  be  surprised  if  we  had 
another  Amtrak  crisis  in  the  next  two  years, 
comparable  to  the  rush  to  trains  during  the 
fuel  crisis"  of  last  summer. 

Nevertheless,  the  Carter  administration 
remains  no  more  than  grudgingly  interested 
in  intercity  rail  service.  Whether  Gold- 
schmldt will  or  can  make  much  headway  in 
that  atmosphere  remains  to  be  seen.  And 
the  major  problem  of  Amtrak  is  still  what  it 
has  always  been— that  no  administration  of 
either  party  and  no  Congress  has  ever  given 
It  enthusiastic  support,  much  less  sufficient 
funds  and  authority. 

Outmoded  work  rules  could  be  eliminated. 
The  16-hour  trip  of  the  Montrealer  from 
New  York  through  New  England  to  Canada, 
for  example,  now  requires  six  crew  changes, 
running  up  wage  costs  exorbitantly.  Author- 
ity to  hire  its  oaTi  crews  under  new  and 
more  efficient  work  rules  would  be  a  great 
step  forward  for  Amtrak— and  for  lower 
deflcite. 

Amtrak  also  could  be  efficiently  used  to 
carry  mail,  as  trains  used  to.  This  would  be 
energy -efficient  (highway  postal  trucks 
cannot  carry  passengers)  and  provide  much- 
needed  revenue.  American  Airlines  received 
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$36.5  million  for  carrying  maO  in  1978. 
Greyhound  Bus  took  in  $152.5  mlUlon  for 
its  package  express  service  in  1976. 

A  sensible  public  transportation  system 
also  would  use  trains  and  buses  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  dovetailing  their  schedule!  as 
much  as  possible  and  making  these  sched- 
ules convenient  to  passengers.  Incredibly 
enough,  such  cities  as  Buffalo,  Pittsburg 
San  Antonio  Charlotte,  Omaha,  Hartford 
and  Syracuse  are  served  by  Amtrak  only  be- 
tween 11  p.m.  and  7  ajn.  The  Roridlan,  one 
of  the  trains  being  discontinued  (despite  a 
19.6  percent  ridershlp  Increase  in  the  first 
half  of  this  fiscal  year),  does  not  include  At- 
lanta on  its  Chl(»co-Miaml' route.  Is  that 
any  way  to  run  a  railroad? 

One  major  obstacle  for  Amtrak  is  the  per- 
sistent notion  that  rail  passenger  service 
must  pay  its  way.  That  is  not  possible 
against  the  competition  of  swift  airlines  and 
convenient  automobUes.  But  the  govern- 
ment spent  $1.8  billion  in  1978  on  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  System  and  since  1971  it  has 
spent  $8.5  billion  from  general  funds  on 
highway  construction  and  maintenance. 
The  subsidies  for  Amtrak  have  been  minus- 
cule in  contrast. 

Besides,  raU  passenger  service  is  needed 
for  areas  the  airlines  can't  serve  and  to  pro- 
vide an  energy-efficient  alternative  to 
energy-wasting  autos  and  airliners.  A  six- 
coach  train  carrying  600  passengers  pro- 
duces 400  passenger  miles  per  gallon— an 
unsiu^assed  potential,  if  Amtrak  only  had 
the  equipment,  the  roadbeds,  the  schedul- 
ing, and  the  government  backing  to  make  It 
possible.* 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  GEORGE 
BUSH 


HON.  CWnilAM  WHTTEHURST 

OF  vntGIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  WHTTEHXTRST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  nights  ago.  on  the  evening  of 
March  2,  a  former  colleague  of  ours, 
Hon.  George  Bush,  spoke  at  Harvard 
University  on  the  increasingly  perilous 
situation  facing  us  and  the  world.  I 
think  it  is  a  message  that  deserves  a 
wider  fonun  than  the  environs  of  a 
university  campus,  even  as  great  a  one 
as  Elarvard,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude Ambassador  Bush's  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

As  we  meet  here  tonight,  ominous  shad- 
ows threaten  the  security  of  our  Nation  and 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  speak  of  the  twin  shadows  of  interna- 
tional lawlessness  and  aggression,  first  cast 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  ago  over  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran— then  spread 
across  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  Af- 
ghanistan—and which  now  menace  the  vital 
interests  of  the  free  world  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Think  of  it:  one  hundred  and  twenty  daj's 
of  captivity  for  fifty  Americans. 

During  these  four  long  months,  I  have  re- 
frained from  public  criticism  of  the  Carter 
administration's  handling  of  the  hostage  sit- 
uation in  Iran.  Along  with  the  overwhehn- 
ing  majority  of  the  American  people,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  a  time  when  American  lives  and 
interests  are  at  stake,  we  as  a  nation  must 
present  a  united  front  to  the  world. 

For  this  reason,  I  did  not  and  do  not  share 
the  view  of  one  Presidential  candidate.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  that  this  is  a  time  to  enter 
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Into  public  debate  over  past  American  policy 
regarding  Iran. 

Nor  can  I  share  the  position  taken  by  an- 
other presidential  candidate.  Governor 
Reagan,  who  says  that  his  answer  to  the 
current  crisis  in  Tehran  is  to  set  a  deadline 
for  the  release  of  the  hostagea— unless  and 
untU  I  know  what  It  U  that  Governor 
Reagan  proposes  to  do  if  the  irresponsible 
forces  now  controlling  Iran  do  not  meet  his 
deadline. 

In  short,  I  disagree  with  those  critics  of 
the  Carter  Administration's  handling  of  the 
Iranian  hostage  crisis  who.  on  the  one  hand, 
think  the  answer  lies  In  American  apology 
for  alleged  past  sins  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  we  can  free  the  hostages  by  bluff  and 
bluster. 

Yet.  having  said  this,  I  think  that,  while 
an  International  crisis  Is  no  time  for  reckless 
partisan  criticism,  neither  is  It  a  time  for  a 
President  to  give  mixed  signals  to  the 
American  people  regarding  matters  involv- 
ing American  lives  and  Interest 

We  have  had  four  months  of  varied  Carter 
Administration  approaches  to  the  hostage 
crisis.  In  recent  weeks,  hopes  were  raised 
that  critical  behind-the-scenes  negotiations 
were  taking  place  that  would  soon  see  the 
hostages  freed. 

Now  It  seems  that  despite  reassuring 
words  from  the  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment, those  hopes  were  false. 

Tonight,  according  to  the  most  recent 
word  from  Tehran,  we  are  no  closer  to  solv- 
ing the  hostage  crisis  than  we  were  at  the 
moment  the  embassy  was  seized. 

Through  this  difficult  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  the  American  people  have 
given  the  President  their  overwhelming  sup- 
port. Indeed,  we  have  witnessed  an  outpour- 
ing of  national  feeling  and  the  crystallization 
of  national  unity  seldom  seen  in  modem 
times. 

But,  imity  behind  any  presidential  policy 
in  a  free  society  is  a  two-way  street.  As  we 
saw  during  the  dajrs  of  Vietnam  war,  no  ad- 
ministration can  expe<;t  unqualified  open- 
ended  support  of  a  policy  about  which  the 
public  Is  given  insufficient  or  misleading  in- 
formation. 

This  is  to  say  that  if  other  candidates  for 
president  have  an  obligation  not  to  view  the 
hostage  crisis  in  partisan  political  terms, 
that  obligation  falls  even  more  heavily  on 
the  man  who  occupies  the  White  House. 

My  point  is  simply  this:  After  four 
months,  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Carter  Administration  to  be  honest  with  the 
American  people  about  the  reality  of  the 
hostage  situation.  We  need  to  know  the 
truth  behind  the  facade  of  diplomatic  activi- 
ty that  the  administration  claims  has  been 
taking  place  in  recent  weeks— truth  that  can 
only  come  from  the  President  himself,  not 
through  White  House  or  State  Department 
leaks  calculated  to  Inspire  false  optimism. 

Yet,  the  crisis  In  Iran  Is  simply  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  larger  crisis  that  affects  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  and  National  Security.- 

Indeed,  let  it  be  understood  that  those 
hostages  in  Tehran  are  flesh  and  blood  vic- 
tims of  a  weak  and  vacillating  foreign 
policy  based  on  such  false  optimism  regard- 
lr»g  the  state  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Since  January  1977.  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  Jimmy  Carter  is  a  President  who  be- 
lieves in  the  power  of  symbolism  as  a  tech- 
nique of  leadership. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  fifty  American 
hostages  are  products  of  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship. For  while  flesh  and  blood,  they  are 
also  symbols  of  this  administration's  disas- 
trous foreign  policy— a  policy  based  over 
three  long  years  on  this  President's  naive 
view  of  the  real  world. 

What  are  we  to  call  a  President  who.  in 
the  year  1980,  publicly  confesses  that  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  gave  him  a  new  un- 
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dentandlne  bf  Soviet  chsncter  and  Com- 
munist inten  Jons? 

To  say  tha  he  b  naive  Is  to  put  it  mildly. 
He  is  eithei  dangerously  uninformed  re- 
garding the  history  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury or  so  b  inded  by  his  own  narrow  per- 


he  cannot  see  the  true  nature 
confronting  America  as  we 


enter  the  dec  ide  of  the  eighties. 

But  even  11  Jimmy  Carter  has  by  his  own 
admission  on  y  recently  enrolled  In  his  first 
class  in  Sovie  l  Power  Diplomacy,  it  is  vitally 
Important  th  it  the  American  people  under- 
dimensions  of  this  crisis. 

We  must  realize,  first  of  all,  that,  while 
the  hostage  ^risis  understandably  Is  upper- 
most In  our  thoughts,  the  foremost  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  the  American  people  re- 
mains today4-as  It  has  been  for  35  years— 
the  expansionist  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  we  a|e  witnessing  in  Afghanistan  is 
the  result  of  it  relentless  and  massive  build- 
up In  Soviet  liiilitary  power,  concurrent  with 
a  deterioratlc  n  and  weakening  of  American 
military  stret  gth. 

Over  the  last  decade  alone,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sp  int  thirty  percent  more  for  de- 
fense than  bu  the  United  States.  By  last 
year,  1979.  tl  le  Soviet  Union  was  spending 
about  one  hu  idred  and  sixty-five  billion  dol- 
lars—approxl  nately  fifty  percent  higher 
than  the  tota  United  States  expenditure. 

In  the  crtti  ^  category  of  defense  invest- 
ment—that it,  spending  for  real  military 
hardware— th  t  Soviets  outspent  the  United 
States  by  eigl  ity  percent  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Carter  ulministration. 

Let  me  rep  sat— that  is  eighty  percent  in 
the  year  1979  alone. 

It  should  c  >me  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
familiar  witti  post  World  War  II  history 
that  the  lead  trs  of  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stand and  req  >ect  the  uses  of  power. 

For  all  ther  recent  utterances  regarding 
detente,  the  i  sen  in  the  Kremlin  today  still 
adhere  to  the  philosophy  expressed  by  their 
mentor.  Josef  Stalin.  It  was  Stalin  who. 
When  someon ;  mentioned  the  displeasure  of 
Pius  the  Eleventh  regarding  a  particular 
Russian  mov« ,  cynically  inquired:  "And  how 
many  divlsior^  has  the  Pope?" 

From  Stalld  to  Brezhnev,  that  philosophy 
still  holds.  Tt  us.  when  Soviet  troops  poured 
into  Afghanis  tan,  it  was  not  a  radical  act  as 
President  Car  ter  naively  believes— It  was  the 
logical  extension  of  policies  designed  to 
create  a  chan  ;e  In  the  world  power  balance 
based  on  a  significant  shift  in  the  U.S.- 
Soviet militar  y  balance. 

Let  there  b  i  no  mistake:  The  actions— or, 
as  it  were.  In  ictlon— of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration baa  a<  celerated  this  dangerous  shift. 
It  Is  a  fnattei  of  record  that  major  cuts  in 
defense  spen<  ing  were  central  to  candidate 
Carter's  cami  aign  in  1976— and,  in  this  area, 
unlike  so  ma  ly  others,  be  has  regrettably 
kept  his  pronfses. 

As  early  as  February  1977,  Jimmy  Carter 
boasted  that  I  le  had  cut  three  billion  dollars 
from  the  defense  budget  In  his  first  three 
weeks. 

Five  month  I  later,  he  proudly  announced 
that  he  was  a  iricelling  the  B-1  bomber. 

And.  that  i  as  only  the  beginning  of  this 
admlnlstratio  \'u  policy  of  retreat  and  re- 
trenchment 91  dealing  with  our  country's 
basic  defense  heeds. 

Thus,  whild  we've  heard  talk  in  recent 
weeks  of  th^  development  of  a  so-called 
"Carter  Doctlne"  to  face  up  to  America's 
overseas  reap  >nsibilitle8,  there  has.  in  fact, 
already  been  a  Carter  Doctrine  developed 
over  the  past  :hree  years. 

Indeed.  It  w  u  this  "Carter  Doctrine"  that. 
more  than  mything  else,  triggered  the 
oiaea  now  tal  Ing  place  In  Iran.  Afghanistan 
and  other  crit  leal  areas  of  the  world. 
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What  is  the  "Carter  Doctrine"  as  prac- 
ticed over  the  past  three  years? 

Simply  sUted.  It  is  that  the  United  SUtes, 
though  the  professed  leader  of  the  free 
world,  should  not  be  depended  on  to  meet 
force  with  anything  except  words  and 
phrases— because  this  Nation's  military 
power  has  been  reduced  to  the  point  where 
America  does  not,  in  fact,  have  the  strength 
to  meet  Its  commitments  around  the  world. 

So  it  is  that  in  the  interests  of  an  Illusory 
"detente"  based  on  the  "Carter  Doctrine's" 
naive  vision  of  Soviet  intentions,  we  can- 
celled the  B-1  bomber — even  as  the  Soviets 
began  to  develop  their  own  new  bomber. 

Under  the  "Carter  Doctrine",  we  slowed 
down  development  of  our  new  ICBM— while 
the  Soviet  Union  began  developing  no  fewer 
than  five  new  missiles. 

Under  the  "Carter  Doctrine,"  we  cancelled 
the  neutron  warhead— even  as  the  Soviet 
Union  build  up  medium-range  missile  tar- 
geting against  western  Europe. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  borne  witness  to 
the  "Carter  Doctrine's"  unique  obsession 
with  SALT  Two. 

Until  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  it  ap- 
peared that  no  Russian  action,  no  matter 
how  flagrant,  could  cause  Jimmy  Carter  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship or  the  value  of  the  Salt  agreement. 

By  the  terms  of  the  "Carter .Doctrine", 
therefore,  the  President,  his  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  National  Security  Advisor  vig- 
orously opp)osed  any  "linkage"  between 
SALT  and  even  so  flagrant  an  action  as  the 
placement  of  a  Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba 
ninety  miles  off  the  American  coast. 

That  Administration's  obsession  with 
SALT  continues  even  to  this  day.  Only  sev- 
enty-two hours  ago,  In  fact,  the  White 
House  aimounced  that  It  intends  to  pursue 
the  ratification  of  SALT  Two  next  year. 

In  addition  to  being  completely  at  odds 
with  the  Carter  Administration's  supposed 
policy  of  keeping  sustained  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  remove  its  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan, this  latest  White  House  an- 
nouncement—to say  the  least— presumes  a 
great  deal  about  the  composition  of  the  ex- 
ecutive as  well  as  the  legislative  branch  this 
time  next  year. 

It  also  Indicates  that,  regardless  of  what 
the  public  opinion  polls  may  look  like  today, 
Jimmy  Carter's  reading  of  the  Intentions  of 
the  American  people  come  November  are  as 
inaccurate  as  his  naive  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  behavior. 

And  consider,  if  you  will,  the  harsh  reality 
of  that  behavior  in  recent  years.  The  reality 
about  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  face  up  to. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Russian  build-up  of 
raw  material  power.  On  a  strategic  plane, 
the  Soviets,  given  confidence  by  their  bur- 
geoning strength,  have  embarked  on  a 
course  that  threatens  to  strangle  the  oU 
life-line  of  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

This  strategic  advance  begran  as  far  back 
as  1975  when  over  forty  thousand  Russian- 
supplied  Cuban  mercenaries  invaded  Angola 
to  prop  up  a  collapsing  Communist  regime. 
Significantly,  the  Democratic-controlled 
Senate,  then  led  by  a  coalition  of  Senators 
Walter  Mondale,  Edward  Keimedy  and 
Robert  Byrd,  voted  to  cut  off  assistance  to 
the  non-Communist  Angola  forces. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  ridicule  the  idea 
of  a  "domino  theory"  as  It  applies  to  ag- 
gressloiL  Yet,  listen  to  what  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  this  country's  failure  to  aid  the 
anti-communist  forces  in  Angola  five  years 
ago. 

In  1977,  these  same  Cuban  troops  in 
Angola  s[)onsored  an  invasion  of  neighbor- 
ing Zaire. 

There  waa  no  American  action. 
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In  the  fall  of  1977,  Cuban  troops  swarmed 
across  Africa-  to  Ethiopia,  where,  under  the 
command  of  a  Soviet  general,  they  defeated 
Somalia. 

Again,  there  was  no  response. 

Then,  in  April  1978,  the  government  of 
Afghanistan  was  overthrown.  Its  president 
murdered,  and  a  conomunist  govenmient  in- 
stalled. 

Again,  the  United  States  did  nothing.  The 
Carter  administration  even  offered  aid  to 
the  so-called  democratic  Republic  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

In  June,  1978,  communists  from  South 
Yemen  assassinated  the  leader  of  North 
Yemen,  and  a  few  days  later  one  communist 
faction  overthrew  another  and  executed  the 
so-called  president  of  South  Yemen. 

In  November,  1978.  the  Soviets  concluded 
a  friendship  treaty  with  Vietnam.  Two 
months  later,  Vietnamese  troops  invaded 
Cambodia. 

In  December,  1978,  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  friendship  treaty  with  Afghanistan. 
Less  than  one  year  later,  in  September, 
1979,  there  was  an  abortive  coup  against  the 
same  Afghan  leader  who  signed  this  treaty. 
Three  months  later.  Soviet  troops  invaded 
the  country  and  murdered  him,  while  a  new 
puppet  leader  was  installed,  with  the  aid  of 
active  Soviet  troop  intervention. 

Keep  in  mind,  this  was  the  same  period  in 
which  the  Carter  administration,  after  first 
praising  the  Shah,  watched  the  government 
of  Iran  disintegrate.  Indeed,  incredibly 
enough,  this  was  the  same  period  in  which 
the  Carter  administration  not  only  halted 
all  military  assistance  to  Pakistan  but  actu- 
ally opened  talks  with  the  Soviets  to  de-mili- 
tarize the  Indian  Ocean. 

Add  to  all  these  strategic  failures  of  will 
the  appalling  tendency  of  this  president  to 
deal  in  overblown  language— pompous  words 
without  action— and  it  is  obvious  why  not 
only  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  weak  regime 
that  now  rules  Iran  show  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  American  power. 

When  an  American  president  declares 
that  Russian  troops  In  Cuba  are— I  quote— 
"Unacceptable"- but  then  proceeds  to 
accept  that  hostile  presence  as  a  fact  of  geo- 
political life,  is  there  any  wonder  why  this 
country  has  lost  credibility  not  only  among 
Its  friends  and  allies,  but  Its  adversaries, 
whether  in  Moscow  or  Tehran. 

So  it  Is  that  tonight,  March  2,  1980,  Rus- 
sian troops  still  remain  in  Cuba  and  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  American  hostages  are  still 
being  held  In  Tehran. 

Military  weakness— and  erratic  and  often 
Incoherent  foreign  policy— these  are  the 
bitter  fruits  of  the  "Carter  Doctrine".  More, 
they  are  the  high  price  of  Jimmy  Carter's 
continuing  on-the-job  education  regarding 
Soviet  intentions  and  the  reality  of  world 
power. 

Nor  have  we  yet  seen  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  weak  and  erratic  leadership 
will  be  in  other  potential  trouble  spots  of 
the  world— for  example,  in  Post-Tito  Yugo- 
slavia, where  we  may  hope  the  Soviets  will 
not  take  precipitate  action  based  on  their 
experience  in  Afghanistan. 

What  can  we  do  to  prevent  such  action? 
Having  outlined  the  pattern  of  the  Carter 
administration's  overseas  failures  in  the 
past  three  years,  let  me  move  on  to  what  I 
consider  the  three  essentials  of  an  effective 
defense  and  foreign  policy— the  foundations 
of  a  decade  of  peace  based  on  strength. 

First,  we  must  move  quickly  to  improve 
the  balance  of  America's  military  strength 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  defenses 
must  be  dramatically  strengthened,  and  on 
a  crash  program  basis. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  hardly  consistent  for 
an  administration  to  ask  for  draft  registra- 
tion while,  at  the  same  time,  ignoring  the 
need  for  an  immediate  reversal  of  its  own 
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past  decisions  that  surrendered  American 
leadership  in  the  area  of  technology. 

Taenty  years  ago,  the  Chief  Executive,  in 
whose  memory  this  center  is  dedicated, 
while  calling  for  a  similar  increase  in  Ameri- 
can military  capability,  said  that  no  future 
president  should  ever  be  faced  with  a  choice 
between  nuclear  devastation  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  surrender  of  our  Nation's 
freedom  on  the  other.  What  was  true  in 
John  F.  Kennedy's  day  is  true  today.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  the  unthinkable,  we  must  pos- 
sess the  military  strength  needed  to  discour- 
age those  adversaries  who  by  reckless  action 
would  Jeopardize  world  peace  and  security. 

As  your  President,  I  would  apply  my  expe- 
rience In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  to  give 
priority  to  securing  that  peace  by  renego- 
tiating a  SALT  Two  iVeaty  based  on  an 
equitable  military  balance  and  adequate 
safeguards  for  verification. 

Second,  we  can  restore  the  world  balance 
needed  for  a  stable  and  lasting  peace  only 
by  rebuilding  American  credibility  among 
our  allies  and  those  who  share  our  interest 
In  maintaining  world  order. 

I  propose  to  create  a  set  of  new  inter-relat- 
ed alliances— a  network  of  "ocean  alli- 
ances"—that  would  weave  together  a  new 
fabric  of  international  security. 

When  I  say  ocean  alliance,  I  mean  aU 
oceans.  We  must  have  a  UJS.  Navy  capable 
of  deploying  superior  forces  to  any  place  in 
the  world  where  American  lives  or  vital  in- 
terests are  in  danger. 

Moreover,  the  powerful  seafaring  and 
trading  nations  that  share  our  Interests 
should  also  share  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fending the  sea  lanes  vital  to  those  inter- 
ests. NATO  powers  take  no  military  respon- 
sibility for  the  South  Atlantic  or  Indian 
Ocean.  Japan,  the  world's  second  most  eco- 
nomically productive  nation,  spends  less 
than  one  percent  of  its  ONP  on  defense  of 
its  own  territory  and  home  waters. 

It  Is  time  for  those  who  have  benefitted 
over  the  years  from  the  protective  umbrella 
of  American  power  to  assimie  their  fair  por- 
tion of  the  burden  of  protecting  the  life- 
lines of  the  free  world. 

Third.  If  we  are  u>  safeguard  our  freedoms 
and  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  stabil- 
ity during  the  coming  decade,  we  must  have 
a  new  American  leadership  that  restores  not 
only  our  strength  and  credibility,  but  our 
vision. 

We  need  a  leadership  for  the  eighties  that 
sees  the  world  not  as  we  wish  it  to  be,  but  as 
it  truly  Is. 

We  need  a  leadership  for  the  eighties  that 
deals  in  the  substance,  not  the  mere  sym- 
bols of  power. 

We  need  a  leadership  for  the  eighties  that 
does  not  require  on-the-job  teaching  in  deal- 
ing with  the  aggressive  forces  loose  In  the 
world. 

We  need  a  leadership  for  the  eighties  that 
understands  the  danger  of  irresponsible 
rhetoric  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Finally,  we  need  a  leadership  for  the 
eighties  which  recognizes  that  in  a  free  soci- 
ety true  national  unity  and  foreign  affairs 
can  only  proceed  from  a  policy  of  lerellinc 
with  the  American  people  on  the  vital  Issues 
that  affect  their  lives. 

This  is  the  leadership  I  propose  to  bring 
to  America  in  the  coming  decade.  A  leader- 
ship—based on  strength,  credibility  and 
vision— but  most  important,  on  faith  in  the 
American  people  themselves. 

For  in  1980,  as  in  1960,  we  have  come  upon 
a  crossroads  In  history,  when  only  the 
people  can  provide  the  answers  to  the  crises 
facing  our  nation— a  time  when  we  must 
look  beyond  our  own  narrow  Individual  In- 
terests to  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Join  me  in  providinc  this  leadership.  Olve 
me  your  help  ijn  this  campaign  to  free  an 
America  held  hostage  by  the  failed  policies 
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and  programs  of  past  years.  Give  me  your 
support  In  bringing  fresh  meaning  to  the 
American  dream  of  a  world  of  peace,  free- 
dom and  prosperity  for  all  peoples. 
Thank  you.« 


DR.  DAVID  T.  SHANNON.  PRESI- 
DENT. VIRGINIA  UNION  UNI- 
VERSITY 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THK  DISTRICT  OF  COLOXBU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  March  7.  1980,  Virginia  Union 
University  of  Richmond,  Va..  will  Inau- 
gurate its  eighth  president  in  its  illus- 
trious 115  yew  history.  I  take  this  op- 
port.unIty  to  call  the  event  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  not 
only  because  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution that  this  private,  church-es- 
tablished and  church-supported  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  has  made 
to  American  life  and  culture,  but  also 
because  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  Virginia  University  today 
which,  as  an  accredited  church-related 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and 
a  graduate  school  of  theology,  contin- 
ues to  train  needed  leadership  for  our 
Nation's  future. 

It  is  Virginia  Union  University  that 
has  sent  such  majestic  rays  across  the 
landscape  of  our  Nation  and  world 
such  as:  Samuel  Gravely,  vice  admiral 
of  the  U.S.  Navy;  Dr.  Samuel  Proctor, 
past  president  of  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity and  North  Carolina  A.  &  T. 
State  University,  currently  pastor  of 
the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  of  New 
York  City;  the  Honorable  Henry  L. 
Msfsh.  mayor  of  Richmond.  Va.;  Dr. 
Jean  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's cabinet  in  the  State  of  Virginia; 
Dr.  Wyatt  T.  Walker,  pastor  of  the 
Canaan  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  of 
New  York  City;  the  Honorable  L, 
Douglas  Wilder.  State  senator  for  the 
Commonwealth^  of  Virginia;  Dr.  John 
L.  S.  Holloman.  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Virginia  Union  University 
and  a  private  physician:  Dr.  Benjamin 
Lambert  III,  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates;  and  Dr.  Frank  S. 
Royal,  vice  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Virginia  Union  University 
and  a  private  physician. 

It  may  not  surprise  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  Virginia  Union  University  is 
also  my  alma  mater,  the  school  to 
which  the  Idnd  members  of  my  home 
church.  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church 
raised  ftmds  tp  send  me  for  my  own 
Initial  experience  in  higher  education 
some  29  years  ago,  now. 

And  now  it  is  Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity that  has  dipped  Into  the  reservoir 
of  its  own  outstanding  graduates  to 
select  its  leadership  for  the  eighties 
and  beyond.  Dr.  David  T.  Shannon 
was  bom  on  September  26.  1933.  He 
received  his  earlier  education  in  the 
Richmond  public  schools,  his  colle- 
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giate  education  at  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Shannon  obtained  the 
bachelor  of  arts  in  history  in  1954  and 
graduated  cum  laude.  He  continued 
his  studies  in  theology  at  Virginia 
Union  where  he  graduated  gumma 
cum  laude  in  1957  and  received  the 
bachelor  of  arts  of  divinity  degree.  In 
1950,  Dr,  Shannon  earned  both  the 
bachelor  of  divinity  and  master  of  sa- 
cred theology  degrees,  at  the  Oberlln 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  in  Ober- 
lln, Ohio.  Dr.  Shannon  received  the 
doctor  of  ministry  degree  at  Vander- 
bilt  University  in  1974.  and  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  in  higher  educa^ 
tlon  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1975.  Dr.  Shannon  has  studied  at 
Harvard  University  and  several  univer- 
sities abroad. 

Dr.  Shannon  comes  to  Virginia 
Union  University  from  a  number  of 
distinguishing  professional  positions. 
His  immediate  past  professions  in- 
clude, dean  of  the  Pittsburgh  The- 
ological Seminary  for  9  years.  He  was 
appointed  to  distinguished  professor- 
ships of  biblical  studies  at  the  Hart- 
ford Seminary  Foundation  in  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  in  1979.  In  September 
1979,  Dr.  Shannon  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  become  the  eighth  president 
of  Virginia  Union  University.  He  is  an 
active  member  in  a  number  of  civic. 
State,  and  National  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  board  of  directors  of  the 
First  A  Merchants  Bank  of  Richmond; 
the  Baptist  World  Allianoe;  the  Gener- 
al Board  of  the  American  Baptist 
Churches.  UJS.A.;  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Higher  Education;  and  many 
others.  Dr.  Shannon  has  written  sever- 
al articles  and  books,  which  include  "A 
Strange  Song  in  a  Strange  Land." 
1971;  "New  Approaches  to  Wisdom  Lit- 
erature," 1973;  and  "Roots:  Some  The- 
ological Reflections."  spring.  1979.  Dr. 
Shannon  was  also  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  Black  America,"  1977. 

I  thought.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  that  this 
marriage  of  a  truly  outstanding  black 
institution  of  higher  education  with 
one  of  its  illustrious  alumni  as  presi- 
dent bodes  well  for  the  continuing  via- 
bility and  contributions  of  black  insti- 
tutions for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  Such  institutions 
merit  the  continued  and  unqualified 
support  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  the  Americ&n  people.* 


MCPL  NUCLEAR  ALERT:  YD 

HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  KASSACHUSSTTS 
Of  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  knqw.  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  has  been  in- 
volved—since its  inception— with  nu> 
merous  topics  involving  foreign  and 
defense  issues.  Inherent  in  this  inter- 
est are  the  realities  of  war.  and  specifi- 
cally the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. 
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Da  icer— Noclear  Wab 

To  Presideoi  Carter  and  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev: 

As  physiciahs.  scientists,  and  concerned 
citizens,  alam  led  by  an  international  politi- 
cal climate  th  tt  Increasingly  presents  nucle- 
ar war  as  a  "r  itional"  ix>ssibility,  we  are  im- 
pelled to  rene  v  a  warning,  based  on  medica] 
and  scientific  ^alyses,  that: 

1.  Nuclear  wsu*.  even  a  "limited",  one, 
would  result  1 1  death,  injury  and  disease  on 
a  scale  that  h  ks  no  precedent  in  the  history 
of  human  existence; 

2.  Medical  "disaster  planning"  for  a  nucle- 
ar war  is  mefl  oingless.  There  is  no  possible 
effective  medcal  response.  Most  hospitals 
would  be  dest:  oyed.  most  medical  personnel 
dead  or  inJurM,  most  supplies  imavailable. 
Most  "survivoi  's"  would  die: 

3.  There  is  i  lo  effective  dvfl  defense.  The 
blast,  thenna  and  radiation  effects  would 
kill  even  thoe ;  in  shelters,  and  the  fallout 
would  reach  t  lose  who  bad  been  evacuated: 

4-  Recovery  from  nuclear  war  would  be 
impossible.  Ihe  economic,  ecologlc  and 
social  fabric  (n  which  human  life  depends 
would  be  dest]  oyed  In  the  U.S.,  the  U.SJS.R.. 
and  much  of  t  le  rest  of  the  world: 

S.  In  sum,  tt  ere  can  be  no  winners  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  Woi  Idwide  fallout  would  contami- 
nate much  of  Lhe  globe  for  generations  and 
atmospheric  c  (fects  would  severely  damage 
all  Uving  tbini  B. 

Therefore,  I  a  the  interests  of  protecting 
human  life,  wi  appeal  to  you  to: 

1.  Defuse  t  le  current  tensions  between 
our  countries. 

2.  Ban  the  u  le  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

3.  Reeogniac  the  threat  posed  by  the  very 
existence  of  o  ir  enormous  nuclear  arsenals, 
and  begin  disc  lantling  them. 

We  urge  yo  i  to  meet  with  us  to  discuss 
the  medical  <  onaequences  of  nuclear  war. 
We  urge  all  p  lysiclans  in  the  17J8.  and  the 
VSJBJL  to  Joi  1  us  in  this  vpeaL  This  state- 
ment was  rel  lased  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
two-day  sympMlum  on  the  medical  conse- 
quences of  th*  nnonudear  war  held  in  Cam- 
bridge, llaaHU  bluetts  on  February  9  and  10. 
It  derives  fron  i  our  understanding  of  the  de- 
structive potei  itial  of  the  nuclear  explosions 
that  would  rei  ult  should  nuclear  war  occur. 
To  share  witl  you  our  perspective  on  this 
possibility  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  fol- 
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lowing:  The  single  lx>mb  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima had  the  explosive  force  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  tons  (15  kilotons)  of  TNT. 
Today  the  UJS.  has  over  30,000  nuclear 
bombs  and  Russia  has  20,000.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons in  present  day  arsenals  range  in  size 
from  one  kiloton  to  20  megatons  (20  million 
tons  of  TNT).  All  the  bombs  dropped  during 
the  eight  and  a  half  years  the  U.S.  fought  in 
Vietnam  were  equivalent  to  four  million 
tons  of  TNT  (4  megatons). 

A  20  megaton  thermonuclear  bomb  ex- 
ploded on  a  clear  day  at  ground  level  on  a 
large  E^ast-Coast  city  would  create  a  fireball 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter,  with  tem- 
peratures of  twenty  to  thirty  million  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Everything  in  the  down- 
town area,  the  streets  and  the  earth  below, 
and  all  living  things,  would  be  vaporized, 
leaving  a  9rater  several  hundred  feet  deep. 

At  six  miles  from  the  epicenter,  all  people 
would  be  instantly  killed  by  a  huge  silent 
heat  flash  traveling  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Glass  would  melt,  and  buildings  would  col- 
lapse when  hit  by  a  supersonic  shock  wave 
and  winds  of  300  miles  per  hour. 

Within  a  ten  mile  radius,  or  roughly  the 
distance  to  Route  128  from  Boston,  to 
Newark  from  New  York  City,  or  to  the 
Maryland  Beltway  from  Washington,  D.C., 
the  blast  wave.  180  mile  per  hour  winds,  and 
fires  would  inflict  almost  total  casualties 
with  at  least  50%  dead  and  40%  injured. 
Even  at  20  miles  from  the  epicenter,  50%  of 
the  people  would  be  killed  or  injured  by  the 
direct  thermal  radiation  and  blast  pressures. 
A  single  nuclear  device  would  result  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  severe  bum  injuries.  The 
entire  U.S.  has  intensive  care  facilities  for 
fewer  than  2,000  such  cases. 

Many  would  be  killed  by  random  sponta- 
neous fires  fueled  by  oil  storage  taniis,  natu- 
ral gas  lines,  gasoline  and  LNO  tanks.  These 
fires  might  coalesce  into  an  enormous  fire- 
storm 1,200  square  miles  in  area,  fanned  by 
100-200  mile  per  hour  winds  creating  tem- 
peratures capable  of  cooking  and  asptiyxiat- 
ing  those  in  shelters. 

Survivors  of  the  fires  would  be  exposed  to 
lethal  or  sublethal  doses  of  radiation  from 
short-term  fallout.  Even  mild  winds  of  20 
miles  per  hour  would  carry  fallout  as  far  as 
150  miles  where  everyone  exposed  could  re- 
ceive a  lethal  dose  within  24  hours.  This 
would  cause  acute  radiation  sicluiess,  with 
decreased  resistance  to  infection,  and  death 
within  one  to  two  weeks.  Sublethal  doses 
would  produce  an  increased  incidence  of 
still  births,  fetal  malformations,  leukemia, 
and  cancer.  In  subsequent  generations  ge- 
netic damage  would  probably  appear. 

Hospitals  would  be  destroyed  and  most 
medica]  personnel  would  be  among  the  dead 
and  injured.  There  would  be  millions  of 
corpses.  Pood,  air,  and  water  would  be  con- 
taminated. Survivors  would  die  from  starva- 
tion, dehydration,  radiation  sicluiess  and  in- 
fections. 

In  an  all-out  exchange,  all  major  popula- 
tion and  industrial  centers  would  t>e  hit, 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  n.S.S.R.  Such  an  ex- 
change coul^  be  complete  in  one  hour,  and 
could  destroy  most  life  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Worldwide  fallout  would  result, 
with  possible  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer, 
changes  in  the  earth's  temperature  and  mu- 
tation of  crops.  It  would  be  a  different 
world  afterwards,  colder,  harsher,  and  con- 
taminated by  radiation  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  number  of  deaths  would  break 
scales  of  comparison. 

Herbert  U  Abrams,  M:D..  Philip  H.  Cook, 
Professor  and  Chairman.  Department  of 
Radiology,  Harvard  Medical  School.  Radi- 
ologlst-in-Chief,  Peter  Bent,  Brigham  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Stanley  Farber  Cancer  Insti- 
tute* Mary  Ellen  Avery,  M.D.,  Physician-in- 
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Chief,  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center. 
Thomas  Morgan  Rotcb,  Professor  of  Pediat 
rics.  Harvard  Medical  School*  Robert  J. 
Boyd,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical 
School*  Eugene  B.  Brody,  M.D..  Professor 
of  Psychiatry  and  Human  Behavior,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland*  Helen  M.  Caldicott.  M.B.. 
B.S.,  Associate  in  Medicine,  Children's  Hos- 
pital Medical  Center*  Eric  Chivian,  M.D., 
Clinical  Fellow  in  Psycliiatry,  Harvard 
Medical  School*  Oliver  Cope,  M.D.,  Profes 
sor  Emeritus  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical 
School*  Daniel  Deykin,  M.D.,  Maurice  B. 
Strauss,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  Tufts  University  Schools  of 
Medicine*  Frank  Epstein,  M.D.,  Physician- 
In-Chlef,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Herman 
Bloomgart,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Harvard 
Medical  School*  Stuart  Finch,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  Rutgers  Medical  School. 
Former  Director,  Radiation  Effects  Re- 
search Foundation,  Hiroshima*  Shervert  H. 
Prazier,  M.D.*  David  Freeman,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Pathology,  Harvard  Medical  School* 
John  Gardner,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health*  H.  Jack  Oeiger. 
M.D.,  Arthur  C.  Logan,  Professor  of  Com- 
munity Medicine,  City  College  of  New 
York*  Norm  Geschwind,  M.D..  Director. 
Neurological  Unit,  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology, Harvard  Medical  School*  Walter 
Guralnick,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral  and 
Maxillofacial  Surgery,  Harvard  School  of 
Dental  Medicine*  Howard  H.  Hiatt,  M.D., 
Dean,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical 
School*  Franz  J.Ingelfinger,  M.D ,  Editor 
Emeritus,  New  England  Journal  of  Medi 
cine*  Kurt  J.  Isselbacher,  MJ}.,  Mallinck- 
rodt  Professor  of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School*  Carl  J.  Johnson,  M.D.,  M.P.H.. 
Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Social  and 
Environmental  Medicine,  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  School*  Merton  Kahne, 
MJ).,  Psychiatrist-in-Chief  and  Professor  of 
Social  Psychiatry,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Teclinology*  R.  W.  Lamont-Havers. 
M.D.*  Alexander  Leaf,  M.D.,  Jackson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical 
School*  Robert  J.  Ufton,  M.D.,  Foundations 
Fund  Research  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
Yale  University  Medical  School*  Bernard 
Lown,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Cardiology,  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health,  Coordinator, 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Cooperative  Study  on  Sudden 
Death*  Salvador  Luria,  M.D..  Ph.D.,  Insti- 
tute Professor  Emeritus  and  Director. 
Center  for  Cancer  Research,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Nobel  Prize  in 
Medicine  and  Physiology,  1969*  Henry  J. 
Manldn,  MJ}.,  Edith  M.  Ashley,  Professor 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgery.  Harvard  Medical 
School*  James  Maim,  M.D.,*  Donald  M.  Me- 
dearis.  MJ5.,  Charles  R.  Wilder,  Professor  of 
Pediatrics,  Harvard  Medical  School*  Daniel 
Nathans.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Microbiology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medi 
cine,  Nobel  Prise  in  Medicine  and  Physiol- 
ogy, 1978*  Sven  Paulin.  MJ>.,  Radiologist- 
in-Chief,  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Professor  of 
Radiology.  Harvard  Medical  School*  George 
R.  Prout,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
Harvard  Medical  School*  Frederick  C.  Rob- 
bins,  US>..  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  and 
Physiology,  1954*  Edwan  W.  Salzman,  M.D.. 
Associate  Surgeon-in-Chief.  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital, Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical 
School*  Victor  Sidel,  US)..  Professor  of 
Community  Medicine,  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine*  William  Silen,  M.D..  Sur- 
geon-in-Chief, Beth  Israel  Hospital,  John- 
son and  Johnson,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Har- 
vard Medical  School*  B^amin  Spock, 
M.D.*  Edwin  O.  Wheeler.  MJ3.*  Augustus  A. 
White  m.  MJ>..  Orthopaedic  Surgeon-in- 
Cbief,  Beth  Israel  Hoq>ital,  Professor  of 
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Orthopaedic    Surgery,     Harvard    Medical 
School.  • 


REGISTRATION  IS  THE  WRONG 
PRESCRIPTION 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

or  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  S.  1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  we  share  as 
Members  of  Congress,  and  we  are  now 
considering  ways  to  improve  the 
strength  of  our  military.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  the  registration  of 
young  people,  but  I  believe  this  is  the 
wrong  prescription  for  what  ails  our 
military. 

Some  people  are  concerned  about 
the  size  and  quality  of  our  military 
population.  They  need  only  look  over 
©ur  history  to  see  that  our  peacetime 
forces  have  always  dwindled  down 
from  their  wartime  levels.  That  is  ap- 
propriate in  a  democracy. 

When  our  Nation  or  our  allies  were 
threatened,  we  proved  able  to  expand 
our  forces  rapidly.  Before  the  entry  of 
our  country  into  World  War  n  our 
Armed  Forces  increased  from  217,000 
to  1,310,000  in  1  short  year. 

For  those  who  may  foresee  futiwe 
"traditional"  wars,  the  traditional  so- 
lutions hold. 

For  those  who  may  foresee  future, 
short-lived  wars,  no  system  of  registra- 
tion or  draft  could  possibly  meet  the 
demands  for  a  quick-strike  force. 
Such  a  force  would  have  to  tse  In  uni- 
form, in  place,  immediately. 

Furthermore,  the  technological 
changes  In  military  hardware  have  re- 
duced the  need  for  armies  of  slogging 
foot  soldiers:  A  Brookings  Institution 
study  notes  that  during  the  Civil  WiEir, 
95  percent  of  the  military  personnel 
needed  physical  vigor  and  stamina  for 
long  marches,  sustained  ground  fight- 
ing and  the  like,  but  that  demand 
dropped  to  25  percent  in  World  War  II 
and  is  now  estimated  to  be  at  alx)ut  16 
percent. 

Obviously  there  is  little  need  to  have 
millions  of  men  'nmning  obstacle 
courses  with  full  field  paclcs  when, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  demands  of 
modem  warfare  are  more  on  the  mind 
'  than  on  the  body. 

On  this  point,  the  major  problem 
facing  the  military  is  not  acquiring 
new  unsIdUed  recruits,  but  retention 
'erf  the  necessary  highly  trained  techni- 
cians operating  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  such  as  modem  planes,  tanks, 
and  missiles. 

Unfortunately,  second  term  reten- 
tion rates  have  dropped  in  all  services. 
The  Air  Force,  for  example,  retains 
only  59  percent  of  its  second-term  per- 
sonnel compared  with  an  earlier  rate 
of  79  percent.  We  are  losing  middle- 
grade  enlisted  people  and  low-  and 
middle-level  officers. 

The  cost  of  recruiting  and  training 
replacements  is  high.  Broolungs  esti- 
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mates  that  retaining  14.000  trained 
personnel  would  save  the  povemment 
$300  million. 

Rotating  unwilling  18-  and  19-year- 
olds  through  the  Armed  Forces  for  18 
to  24  months  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Merely  registering  18-year-olds 
certainly  will  not  solve  it. 

How  do  we  keep  them  down  on  the 
base?  By  using  some  of  that  money 
now  wasted  on  training  newcomers  to 
improve  the  pay  and  benefits  of  mili- 
tary personnel  who  stay  in  the  serv- 
ices. We  could  use  the  money  Presi- 
dent Carter  wants  to  spend  on  regis- 
tration Xo  make  military  careers  more 
attractive  for  volunteers. 

The  fact  is  that  real  compensation- 
salaries,  benefits,  et  cetera— have  de- 
clined between  7  and  14  percent  for 
service  personnel  over  the  past  7 
years. 

The  fact  is  a  basic  recruit,  an  E-1, 
makes  less  than  the  minimvun  wage. 

An  E-4  handling  a  $25  million  Jet 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  puts  in 
about  100  hours  a  week  without  over- 
time and  winds  up  with  a  per-hour 
wage  less  than  a  cashier  at  McDon- 
ald's. 

The  marines  guarding  our  foreign 
embassies  make  far  less  than  the  aver- 
age foreign  civilian  employee  at  such 
embassies. 

According  to  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute.  17  percent  of  the  en- 
listed families  live  below  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  minimum  standard 
of  living. 

Enlisted  people  with  families  cannot 
live  on  their  salaries,  and  more  and 
more  are  having  to  seek  outside  work. 
Eventually  they  say  "forget  it"  and 
leave  for  fuU-time  private  employ- 
ment. 

Frankly,  we  have  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  if  we  are  to  have  these 
people  stay  on.  It  will  be  better  for 
them,  better  for  the  services.  '  and 
better  for  the  country  to  have  people 
in  the  military  who  want  to  be  in  the 
military  and  to  leave  out  those  who 
want  to  stay  out. 

I  hope  that  a  close  congressional 
review  will  bring  today's  military 
needs  and  realities  into  the  public 
light  so  we  can  properly  consider  the 
problems  and  pitfalls  of  a  peacetime 
registration.  I  see  the  signing  up  of  a 
million  teenagers  to  solve  the  services 
problems  as  a  case  of  mUitary  mal- 
practice.^ 


TIME   MAGAZINE    SOLUTION   TO 
METALS  VULNERABILITY; 

MORE       COMPROMISES-MORE 
MINING 


HON.  JIM  SANTINl 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  late 
January,  Time  magazine  became  the 
first  popular  weekly  news  magazine  to 
discuss  the  growing  crisis  over  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  and  critical  minerals.  In 
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an  article  entitled  "Strategic  Metala, 
Critical  Choices— Worries  Over 
Dependence  on  Dubious  Suppliers," 
Time  raised  concerns  over  the  growing 
dependence  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign  sources  for  the  minerals  enen- 
tial  to  our  national  sundvaL 

One  mineral  on  which  attention  was 
focused  was  cobalt— a  white  metal 
used  in  Jet  aircraft  engines  as  well  as 
mining  and  machine-tool  bits.  The 
conclusion  regarding  cobalt: 

The  cobalt  situation  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious problems  facing  consumers  of  critical 
materials  today. 

What  was  Time's  solution: 

More  experiments,  more  domestic  mininc. 
and  some  compromises  on  the  environmen- 
tal front  would  help  avoid  repetition  of  the 
oil  saga  of  the  1960's  and  1970's,  when  the 
United  States  became  needlessly  over-de- 
pendent on  dubious  foreign  suppliers. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 

Recently,  the  Interior  Committee  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  23  to  15 
achieved  such  a  compromise  "on  the 
environmental  front"  by  assuring  "do- 
mestic mining"  on  America's  only  eco- 
nomically viable  cobalt  deposit— a  de- 
posit which,  if  allowed  to  develop  to  its 
full  extent,  would  supply  20  perceht  of 
America's  present  needs.  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  that  compromise  will  come  to 
the  floor,  and  I  urge  my  Vxilleagues,  in 
the  interest  of  achieving  a  small 
degree  of  independence  regarding  the 
mineral  cobalt,  to  uphold  that  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  article 
"Strategic  Metals.  Critical  Choices"  In 
the  Record: 

[From  Time,  Jan.  21, 1980] 

Stratsgic  Metals,  Critical  Choices— Woh- 
RiKS  Over  Depenskuck  ok  Dubious  Sup- 
pliers 

The  rising  use  of  trade  sanctions  around 
the  world  has  demonstrated  how  economic 
warfare  is  now  diplomacy  by  other  means. 
Since  1973  oU  producers  have  openly  used 
their  petroleum  weapon  to  further  their 
Middle  East  political  objectives.  Last  year 
Nigeria  Introduced  natural  resources  trade- 
offs by  threatening  to  cut  oil  exports  to  the 
VS.  if  the  Carter  Administration  lifted  the 
American  boycott  on  chrome  imports  from 
racially  troubled  Zimbabwe  Rhodesia.  Both 
the  possibility  of  other  OPEC-type  raw  ma- 
terial cartels  and  Soviet  economic  retali- 
ation against  the  U.S.  have  begun  to  worry 
the  experts.  Warns  Harry  J.  Gray,  chairman 
of  United  Technologies:  "The  minerals  situ- 
ation is  similar  to  oiL  Without  an  intelligent 
national  minerals  policy  now.  we  will 
become  increasingly  vulnerable." 

The  U.S.  is  already  alarmingly  dependent 
on  Imports  for  many  of  its  most  critical  in- 
dustrial raw  materials.  In  all,  98  percent  of 
America's  manganese,  97  percent  of  its 
cobalt,  93  percent  of  its  aluminum  and  91 
percent  of  its  chromium  come  from  foreign 
ores.  More  than  50  percent  of  its  tin,  nickel, 
zinc  and  and  tungsten  ores  are  also  import- 
ed. The  supply  of  several  of  these  materials 
is  susceptible  to  interruption  because  they 
come  from  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  from 
unstable  southern  African  nations  that 
suffer  serious  internal  troubles.  The  most 
important  minerals  include: 

COBALT 

A  white  metal  used  in  Jet  aircraft  engines 
as  well  as  mining  and  machine-tool  bits, 
cobalt  is  supplied  mainly  by  Zaire,  which 
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TrTAHIUM 


I  steel  but  45  percent  lighter, 
this  metal  sud  lenly  became  scarce  around 
the  world  early  last  year,  after  the  Soviet 
Union,    the   largest   supplier   of   titanium 

sponge,".the  a  aniprocessed  metal,  abruptly 
stopped  signlni  new  export  contracts.  Mili- 
tary experts  sp  culate  that  the  Soviets  have 
diverted  their  i  lormal  3,500  tons  of  exports 
to  the  construe  ion  of  many  submarines  and 
aircraft  Since  <  he  metal  is  used  extensively 
in  high-perfon  lance  Jets,  missiles  and  nu- 
clear plants.  US.  and  ETuropean  aerospace 
been  scrambling  to  buy  the 
remaining  Uta  ilum  sponge  produced  by 
Japan,  Britain  md  China.  As  a  result,  since 
last  March  pri  «s  in  Europe  have  Jumped 
from  $3.98  to  $2  5  per  lb. 

Ever  since  oU  exporting  countries  showed 
prices  by  banding  together, 
other  developln  {  countries  have  dreamed  of 
emulating  OPE  7a  success.  Discussions  have 
been  held  about  forming  cartels  to  cover 
I  varied  as  coconut  oil,  copper 
and  phosphate  Irock.  Such  Xerox  copies  of 
OPEC  have  allnost  universally  failed  be- 
cause of  easily  available  substltue  products 
or  the  unwilll  igness  of  would-be  cartel 
members  to  cut  production  enough  to  main- 
tain high  prices  The  copper  exporting  orga- 
nization, for  example,  was  weakened  when 
industrial  users  began  replacing  that  metal 
with  plastics  an  i  aluminum,  and  effectively 
collmised  when  the  last  recession  produced 
a  worldwide  c<pper  glut.  The  danger  of 
other  cartels  remains  remote— for  noV. 
Even  so.  individual  nations  may  be  moved 
to  reduce  exports,  and  those  actions  could 
severely  tlghte*  supplies  and  send  prices 
surging. 

The  Americar  dependence  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  t  Ize  of  current  stockpiles  and 
the  feasibility  i  if  developing  new  domestic 
sources.  Since  ^orld  War  II  the  Govern- 
ment has  maini  dned  strategic  stockpOea  of 
93  key  materia]  t,  including  tin.  copper  and 
titanium,  for  a  e  in  a  national  emergency. 
Some  are  critia  Uy  low.  Only  32,000  tons  of 
titanium  are  itockpOed.  far  below  the 
130,000-ton  goal ,  Cobalt  reserves  are  22,000 
tons  short  of  th  1 43,000-ton  target. 

Though  no  m  idem  industrial  nation  can 
be  a  totally  sel r-niffldent  island,  the  US. 
baa  little  cboio  except  to  build  safe  stock- 
piles of  those  lasential  materials,  luch  as 
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chromitnn  and  manganese,  that  are  fotmd 
in  quantity  in  only  a  few  countries.  The 
mineral-rich  American  West.  Alaska  and  the 
oceans  bordering  the  U.S.  contain  vast  un- 
mined  natural  resources  that  hold  the 
longer-term  promise  of  more  domestic  suffi- 
ciency and  security.  These  minerals  often 
remain  in  the  ground  or  under  water  be- 
cause of  ecological  concerns  or  the  higher 
profits  that  firms  can  earn  abroad.  Steep 
mining  taxes  in  Minnesota,  Montana  and 
other  states  have  also  discouraged  digging. 
Geologists  have  singled  out  40,000  acres  of 
federal  land  in  Idaho  as  a  possible  source  of 
cobalt.  Yet  last  November  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
designated  2.2  million  acres  surrounding  the 
site  as  a  wilderness  preserve,  and  banned 
any  commercial  activity  that  would  disturb 
the  elk.  bighorn  sheep  and  188  other  species 
that  inhabit  the  area. 

Of  course,  companies  can  do  more  to  de- 
velop secondary  and  tertiary  sources,  many 
of  which  will  become  both  economically  fea- 
sible and  absolutely  necessary  as  conven- 
tional minerals  become  costlier  in  the  1980s. 
For  example,  the  U.8.  imports  93  percent  of 
its  bauxite,  the  major  aluminum  ore,  but 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  experimenting  with 
a  process  to  extract  alumina  from  clays 
found  in  Georgia  and  Arlcansas.  More  ex- 
periments, more  domestic  mining  and  some 
compromises  on  the  environmental  front 
would  help  avoid  rei>etition  of  the  oil  saga 
of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when  the  U.S. 
became  needlessly  overdependent  on  dubi- 
ous foreign  suppliers.  In  an  era  of  growing 
economic  confrontation,  increasing  reliance 
on  imported  minerals  creates  a  potentially 
dangerous  breach  in  the  nation's  defenses.* 
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SXJPPORT  FOR  GOVERNOR 
REAGAN 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIPORlfIA 
CR  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  In  New  Hampshire  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Joseph  Sirois.  Mr.  Sirois  has  a  son 
named  Brian  in  Trinity  High  School  In 
Manchester,  N.H.  A  mighty  blow  for 
freedom  was  struck  on  Febniary  26  by 
the  good  people  of  that  independent- 
minded  State.  Brian  is  the  coeditor  in 
chief  of  the  school  paper.  Pioneer 
Pride.  Brian  wrote  a  vibrant  editorial 
supporting  the  Presidential  candidacy 
of  former  California  Governor.  Ronald 
W.  Reagan.  Brian  put  forth  the  Gov- 
ernor's marvelous  record  and  pre- 
dicts that  the  Governor  has  wide- 
spread support,  while  all  the  experts 
were  saying  the  race  was  neck  and 
neck.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  appear  in 
the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  Pioneer  Pride,  Jan.  31, 1980] 

Our  Next  Prxsident 

(By  Brian  Sirois) 

Ronald  Reagan  is  one  of  those  figures  well 
known  to  most  Americans.  As  governor  of 
California,  he  helped  that  state  to  greatly 
overcome  its  financial  difficulties.  On  No- 
vember 13.  1979.  Ronald  Reagan  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  The  support  for  him  is  cer- 
tainly here.  The  American  people  have  con- 
tinuously moved  to  the  right.  Liberals  such 


as  Kennedy  and  Brown  have  no  place  or 
want. 

Governor  Reagan  has  proved  time  and 
time  again  that  he  can  do  the  job.  As  Gover- 
nor, he  balanced  the  budget,  kept  it  that 
way  and  turned  a  $500  million  surplus  over 
to  his  successor.  Re  turned  back  to  the  tax- 
payers $5.7  billion  in  credits  and  rebates. 
This  all  happened  in  a  state  with  a  heavy 
Democratic  voter  majority.  Ronald  Reagan 
is  the  man  for  America.  He  is  what  America 
needs  right  now.  He  speaks  out  for  America 
in  a  strong  voice.  He  speaks  out  for  a  com- 
prehensive foreign  policy  that  will  help 
American  interests.  He  also  fights  for  sup- 
porting our  allies,  such  as  Israel  and 
Taiwan.  I  feel  he  is  the  right  man  for  the 
Job.  He  is  qualified  and  presents  a  formida- 
ble array  of  solutions  for  our  present  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  Reagan  in  '80.« 


DRAFT  REGISTRA-nON 
SUMMARY 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
tn  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  Times  today  has  a  good 
summary  of  some  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  debate  over  draft  regis- 
tration. 
The  article  follows: 
Registration  op  Men  and  Wouen  por 

MlLTTART  DRAPT 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 
Washington,  March  4.— President  Carter's 
proposal  to  register  young  men  and  women 
for  possible  military  conscription  has  appar- 
ently cracked  the  national  unity  on  defense 
that  was  generated  by  the  seizure  of  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran  last  November. 

Mr.  Carter's  competitors  for  the  Presiden- 
cy have  divided  across  party  and  ideological 
lines.  In  Congress,  the  only  vote  on  the 
issue  so  far  ended  in  a  6-to-6  tie  last  week  in 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  whether  to  finance  registration  of 
men.  That  was  a  defeat,  according  to  House 
rules.  Earlier,  the  subcommittee  cut  out 
funds  for  registering  women  because  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  had  not 
voted  to  authorize  that. 

A  Gallup  Poll  published  over  the  weekend 
showed  that  83  percent  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed favored  registering  men  and  56  per- 
cent supported  the  registration  of  women. 
Among  adults  18  to  24  years  old.  77  percent 
favored  registering  men  and  68  percent 
backed  registering  women. 

THE  BACKGROtrND 

President  Carter  disclosed  his  plan  to  reg- 
ister young  men  in  his  televised  State  of  the 
Union  Address  on  Jan.  23.  In  early  Febru- 
ary, the  White  House  announced  that  the 
President  also  intended  to  ask  Congress  for 
the  authority  to  register  women. 

The  Administration's  current  plan  calls 
for  registering  men  and  women  bom  in  1960 
and  1961,  producing  a  registration  pool' of 
about  eight  million  people. 

The  registrants  would  go  to  their  local 
post  offices  to  fill  out  brief  forms  sometime 
this  summer.  They  would  take  no  physical 
examinations  and  would  not  be  classified 
into  levels  of  eligibility  for  the  draft. 

The  plan  calls  for  continuous  registration, 
beginning  next  year,  of  all  young  people  as 
they  reach  their  18th  birthday. 
roK  rxoistratioii 

Mr.  Carter  and  senior  officials  of  his  Ad- 
ministration have  contended  that  draft  reg- 
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istration  is  necessary  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  is  re- 
solved to  deter  further  aggression  beyond 
Afghanistan. 

Administration  officials  further  maintain 
that  young  people  in  the  United  States 
should  contribute  to  that  national  effort  In 
the  same  way  that  athletes  have  been  asked 
to  forgo  participating  in  the  summer  Olym- 
pics in  Moscow,  businessmen  have  been  for- 
bidden to  aell  certain  sophisticated  goods 
and  technology  and  farmers  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  some  sales  of  grain. 

White  House  spokesmen  have  contended 
that  registering  young  people  now,  before 
mobilization,  would  speed  up  the  drafting, 
induction  and  training  of  soldiers  by  00  to 
100  days  at  a  relatively  small  cost— estimat- 
ed by  Selective  Service  at  $35  million  the 
first  year  and  $24  million  a  year  thereafter. 

against  REGISTRATION 

Opponents  of  registration  have  argued 
that  it  sends  no  message  to  deter  the  Rus- 
sians because  it  does  nothing  to  enhance 
military  readiness  any  time  soon.  They  con- 
tend that  true  signs  of  national  determina- 
tion would  have  been  to  put  military  units 
on  a  higher  state  of  alert,  to  ask  for  funds 
to  increase  readiness,  to  retain  experienced 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  and 
to  Improve  the  reserves  and  National 
Guard. 

Opponents  further  maintain  that  registra- 
tion is  a  prelude  to  the  draft  and  that  a 
peacetime  draft  may  be  a  violation  of  civil 
liberties  and  would  possible  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  President's  plan  would  save  only 
seven  days  in  the  event  of  mobilization,  say 
the  opponents,  citing  an  analysis  done  by 
the  Selective  Service  System  for  the  White 
House.  That  study  asserted  that  650,000 
people  could  be  registered  and  inducted 
within  124  days  after  the  President  declared 
an  emergency,  as  against  117  days  if  regis- 
tration was  accomplished  before  mobiliza- 
tion. Bofh  schedules  would  meet  Pentagon 
requirements  of  650,000  draftees  in  180 
days. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

A  Bouse  Appfopriations  subcommittee 
has  approved  funds  only  for  strengthening 
the  Selective  Service  System  but  not  for 
actual  registration  of  men.  It  has  made  no 
provision  for  registering  women,  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
strongly  indicated  that  it  would  forbid  the 
registration  of  women.  That  part  of  the 
President's  plan  thus  appears  to  be  dead. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  vote  on  the  subcommittee's  bill 
this  week,  and  an  amendment  will  most 
likely  be  offered  to  restore  the  President's 
registration  plan.  The  vote  count  appears 
too  close  to  calL 

Assuming  the  bill  gets  out  of  committee, 
the  Administration  hopes  to  get  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  soon  as  possible  to  get 
a  vote  before  spontaneous  mail  builds  up 
against  it  and  before  opponents  have  time 
to  generate  mail.  In  addition,  an  antiregis- 
tration  rally  is  scheduled  for  Washington  on 
March  22. 

In  the  Senate,  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee scheduled  to  consider  the  bill  is 
headed  by  Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  a  critic  of  the  draft 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam  who  has  said  he  has 
to  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  registration 
now.  A  hearing  has  been  planned  for  next 
week. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  possibilities  of  fili- 
busters either  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Itself  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
where  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Republi- 
can of  Oregon,  is  among  the  leaders  of  the 
antlregistration  forces. 
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If  Congress  votes  funds  to  register  men. 
the  Adntinistration  plans  to  begin  that  reg- 
istration as  soon  as  possible,  probtibly  in 
June.  But  among  the  first  men  to  register 
will  be  one  accompanied  by  an  attorney 
from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  plans  to  take  the  issue  to  court. 

The  question  will  then  be  whether  men 
can  constitutionally  be  registered  without 
women  also  being  registered.  In  this  day  of 
debate  over  women's  rights,  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  and  the  Selective  Service  say  no 
while  the  Justice  Department  says  yes. 

The  first  turning  point  then  will  be  to  see 
whether  a  lower  court  will  hand  down  an  in- 
Jiuiction  against  registering  men  while  the 
issue  works  its  way  up  through  the  court 
system.  Either  way,  the  entire  issue  seems 
destined  for  the  Supreme  Court.* 


COMBAT  TROOPS  RECOMMEND- 
ED POR  PROTECTINO  EMBAS- 
SIES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
interrupted  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  February  27  to  announce  be- 
cause of  terror  in  Bogota  that  we  pos- 
sibly had  more  than  93  hostages  across 
the  world.  I  had  no  idea  the  figure 
would  grow  in  less  than  a  few  hours  to 
133.  This  humiliation  in  our  own 
Western  Hemisphere  added  to  the 
madness  in  Tehran  is,  I  think,  more 
than  any  nation  should  have  to  bear. 

I  firmly  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  now  needs  the  help. 
advl(%,  and  counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  more 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

Campaigning  in  New  Hampshire  for 
my  former  Governor,  Ronald  Reagan, 
who,  I  believe  will  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  next  Janu- 
ary 20, 1  came  across  a  fascinating  idea 
in  one  of  the  campaign  brochures  of 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Howard  Baker.  He  said  that  this 
country  should  form  a  first  brigade  of 
rescue  troops— black  belt  karate-quali- 
fied, airborne-qualified  fighting  com- 
batants—including Marines,  Navy 
demolition  teams.  Army  Rangers,  and 
Air  Force  commandos. 

We  should  not  hide  this  crack  rescue 
force  as  the  West  Germans  bury  their 
border  guards,  the  unit  which  boldly 
rescued  the  terrorized  hostages  at  Mo- 
gadishu a  few  years  ago. 

We  must  show  our  crack  rescue 
team,  our  first  brigade,  to  the  world 
and  clearly  demonstrate  to  any  nation 
that  we  will  protect  our  people  to  the 
maximum.  If  Americans  laken  as  hos- 
tages are  not  released  in  72  hours,  the 
United  States  will  send  our  special 
unit  in  to  get  the  Job  done,  with  or 
without  the  support  of  the  host  coun- 
try. Maybe  then  we  will  stop  this  na- 
tional humiliation.* 
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DR.  SANCHEZ  WRITES  WORU> 
WAR  n  BOOK 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fairly  common  knowledge  among  stu- 
dents of  World  War  n  that  my  own 
island  of  Guam  was  invade  by  enemy 
forces  and  held  captive  for  3  long  and 
terrible  years. 

What  is  not  common  knowledge, 
however,  is  the  real  story  of  the  horri- 
ble suffering  my  people  endured  out  of 
total  loyalty  to  the  American  system 
of  government. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  the  story  has 
been  put  into  print  by  a  local  resident 
of  Guam.  In  a  book  m^propriately 
titled:  "Uncle  Sam.  Please  Come  Back 
to  Guam,"  Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  an 
educator  and  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Guam,  has  put  forth  a 
highly  literate  and  interesting  account 
of  what  it  was  like  to  be  on  Guam 
from  December  1941  to  June  1944 
when  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces  arrived 
to  liberate  Guam  from  the  Japanese 
Army. 

I  was  there  during  those  unforgetta- 
ble days  as  was  my  administrative  as- 
sistant, George  Eustaquio,  and  we 
both  agree  that  Dr.  Sanchez'  book 
does  an  outstanding  Job  of  telling  it 
like  it  was. 

Recently,  the  Pacific  Daily  News 
began  the  first  of  a  series  of  excerpts 
of  Dr.  Sanchez'  book  and  I  ask  permis- 
sion at  this  time  to  place  this  initial 
episode  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  read 
these  words  because  few  of  us  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  experience  first- 
hand the  CTslavlng  hands  of  a  mUitary 
conqueror.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
oiUy  devastating  from  a  itersonal 
standpoint,  but  the  memory  of  the  few 
American  forces  along  with  local  mili- 
tia who  'fought  in  vain  to  stave  off 
overwhelming  attacking  forces  on  that 
long  ago  Sunday  will  never  make  me 
forget  the  need  to  be  prepared. 

This  is  why  I  am  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  active  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  support  of  a  strong 
American  defense  system. 

To  those  who  question  a  high  mili- 
tary budget,  I  ask  them  to  read  the  at- 
tached article  and  attempt  to  put 
themselves  on  Guam  while  enemy 
forces  puU  down  the  American  flag 
and  place  theirs  in  its  place.  Those  of 
us  who  have  lived  through  such  a  sce- 
nario will  never  forget  it. 

Our  freedon  is  often  taken  for  grant- 
ed today.  The  majority  of  yoimger 
Americans  do  not  remember  a  time 
when  this  country  was  directly  threat- 
ened by  military  invasion.  The  long 
years  of  the  cold  war  have  hardened 
attitudes  for  many  and  replaced  a 
watchful  concern  with  a  suspicion  that 
the  Pentagon  has  contrived  the  possi- 
bility of  invasion  or  nuclear  war  for 
their  own  purposes. 
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news  traveled  even  faster.  Within  an  houur 
or  80  the  news  of  the  war  had  spread  all 
over  Agana  and  throughout  the  outlying 
districts. 

Because  of  their  strong  faith  in  Uncle 
Sam's  mighty  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the 
Guamanians  at  first  seemed  neither  dis- 
turbed nor  alarmed  by  the  news  of  hostil- 
ities between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  people  met  their  church  obligation, 
went  about  their  morning  business  and  con- 
tinued their  last  minute  preparations  for 
the  island's  feast  day. 

Japanese  planes  first  appeared  over  Guam 
from  the  north,  the  direction  of  Salpan, 
shortly  after  8  a.m.  The  formation  of  nine 
planes  high  up  in  the  sky  flew  over  Agana 
heading  south.  At  the  sight  of  the  planes, 
too  high  to  see  their  insignias  with  the 
naked  eye,  many  Agana  residents  were  Jubi- 
lant as  some  thought  they  were  American 
carrier-based  planes  giving  notice  to .  the 
people  of  Guam  that  the  United  States 
Navy  was  protecting  them.  The  planes  dis- 
appeared to  the  south. 

In  the  town  of  Siimay,  population  3,000, 
Juan  D.  Perez,  a  Guamanian  supervisor  at 
the  Commerical  Pacific  Cable  Company  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  has  received  word 
of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
went  into  town  and  advised  the  people  he 
met  to  move  out  of  their  homes  and  seek 
shelter  In  the  woods  beyond  the  village. 

As  the  people  were  preparing  to  leave,  the 
nine  Japanese  planes  appeared  in  the  sky 
over  Sumay.  Before  the  residents  realized 
what  was  happening,  the  planes  descended 
upon  the  Marine  barracks  above  the  town 
and  dropped  their  first  bombs  on  the 
Marine  Reservation.  The  time  was  8:27  a.m., 
according  to  the  governor's  report.  Some  of 
the  Marines  were  stUl  in  their  barracks,  or 
on  their  normal  duties  throughout  the  post. 
Several  were  injured  running  across  the  golf 
course  for  protection  in  the  surrounding 
thickets.  The  Pan  American  Airways  hotel 
kitchen  received  a  direct  hit  killing  some 
Guamanians.  At  the  same  time  other  planes 
dropped  bombs  and  strafed  the  U.S.S.  Pen- 
glum  outside  the  harbor  and  the  R.  L. 
Barnes  and  the  small  craft  in  Apra  Harbor. 
The  Piti  Navy  Yard  was  also  hit. 

News  of  the  bombing  of  Sumay  came  to 
Agana  In  no  time.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Dulce 
Nombre  de  Maria.  Bishop  Olano.  upon 
learning  of  the  bombing.  Interrupted  Ills 
Solemn  High  Mass  at  communion  time  and 
calmly  told  his  people  to  leave  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

As  the  people  were  rushing  out  of  the  Ca- 
thedral and  from  government  offices  and 
places  of  work,  some  survivors  and  eyewit- 
nesses of  the  air  raid  in  Piti  and  Sumay  had 
reached  Agana.  They  brought  with  them 
terrifying  and  vastly  exaggerated  stories  of 
deaths  and  destruction  in  the  Piti-Sumay 
area.  These  stories  spread  fast  among  the 
frightened  people.  Then  from  out  of  no- 
where in  particular  a  nunor  rounded  the 
city  like  wildfire  that  Agana  would  be 
bombed  next. 

"Within  half  an  hour"  was  the  way  people 
heard  it.  And  they  believed  it.  In  a  single 
moment  pandemonium  broke  loose.  People 
dropped  whatever  they  were  doing  and 
poured  out  from  their  homes  and  places  of 
work  onto  the  streets  and  trails  leading  out 
of  the  city.  Above  the  dreadful  cries  and 
noise  of  people  in  panic,  "lachadik" 
("hurry!")  became  the  frantic  try  of  tb« 
hour. 

Agana  was  in  utter  confusion! 

In  the  rush  to  seek  shelters  outside  the 
capital,  horror-stricken  people  left  their 
homes  and  places  of  work  without  securing 
them.  Some  stores  were  left  wide  open  as 
both  owners  and  employees  took  off  in 
haste.  Spouses  were  separated  from  one  an- 
other and   children   from   their  parents. 
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People  were  shouting  everywhere  to  keep 
funilies  together  or  to  locate  lost  ones.  "The 
anguished  cries  of  the  women  and  children 
could  be  heard  above  the  noise. 

People  were  rushing  everywhere  it 
seemed.  As  in  other  troubled  times,  virtually 
everyone  was  invoking  God's  name,  pleading 
help  from  their  favorite  saints.  Majiy  were 
pressing  I%osary  beads  l>etween  their  fingers 
as  they  rushed  out  of  town. 

For  awhile,  all  trails  and  the  four  major 
roads  leading  out  of  Agana  were  crowded 
with  people  as  some  11,000  residents  rushed 
out  to  seek  shelter  in  the  wooded  outskirts 
and  outlying  districts.  The  few  private  cars. 
Jitneys  and  truclu  transported  goods  and 
people  out  of  town.  Bullcarts  which  brought 
farm  produce  into  Agana  for  the  fiesta  only 
the  night  before  were  being  rushed  out  of 
town  with  their  frightened  human  cargoes. 
Many  people  had  no  particular  place  to  go. 
They  huddled  in  the  first  wooded  areas 
they  could  find  away  from  Agana. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  rumor  of  immediate 
bombing  was  false.  The  capital  city  was 
spared  during  the  Monday  morning  air  raid. 
However,  in  the  afternoon  enemy  planes 
flew  over  Agana  and  dropped  one  bomb  in 
the  San  Ramon  district,  hitting  the  store  of 
Don  Luis  Baza,  a  local  businessman,  and  the 
home  of  a  Navy  sailor,  George  R.  Tweed, 
who  remained  on  Guam  during  the  entire 
occupation  period.  They  flew  freely  over 
other  parts  of  Guam.  The  raids  ceased 
about  4  p.m. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
Agana  sustained  only  slight  damages.  Else- 
where, damages  acre  light  to  heavy.  In 
Sumay,  the  Standard  Oil  tanks  caught  fire 
from  strafing  and  bombing.  The  Marine  bar- 
TKcks.  the  Cable  Station  and  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can facilities,  also  In  Sumay,  and  the  Navy 
landing  doctis  In  Piti  suffered  severe  to  ex- 
tensive damage.  The  U.S.S.  Penguin  came 
under  heavy  attack  and  sank  off  Orote 
Point  after  being  scuttled  by  the  crew.  Her 
skipper,  Lt.  J.  W.  Haviland.  and  several 
memt>ers  of  the  crew  were  wounded.  They 
and  other  crew  members  came  ashore  in  life 
rafts.  Later  on.  the  skipper  died  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Agana.  The  U.S.S.  Barnes 
suffered  lealcs  in  her  hull  from  strafing  and 
bombing  but  survived  the  raids.  She  was 
towed  to  Ja^an. 

The  physical  damage  to  Agana  on  this 
first  day  of  the  War  was  negligible.  But 
damage  to  its  way  of  life  was  irreparable.  In 
the  first  place,  by  noon  of  December  8, 
Agana  was  a  virtual  ghost  town.  It  was  prac- 
tically deserted,  except  for  a  few  brave  resi- 
dents who  waited  till  December  10  to  leave 
the  city.  American  military  persormel  and 
Guamanian  members  of  the  Insular  F\>rce 
and  Guard  patrolled  the  town. 

The  wartime  exodus  shattered  the  life  of 
the  city.  Agana  as  the  21,000  residents  of 
Guam  knew  her  prior  to  the  war  was  never 
to  l>e  the  same  again.  She  became  the  first 
major  casualty  of  the  war— her  face  and 
lifestyle  changed  forever. 

Bombing  continued  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 9.  According  to  Gov.  McMlIlin's  report, 
considerable  additional  material  damage 
was  done  at  the  Marine  Reservation,  Pan 
American  Airways  Installation,  Standard  Oil 
tanks  (which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  bombs 
on  Monday's  raid).  Navy  Yard  Piti  and  Libu- 
gon  lookout  station. 

The  raiding  planes  flew  freely  over  Guam 
without  any  Interference  from  local  defend- 
ers. They  strafed  with  machine  gun  fire  the 
lookout  stations  at  Libugon  (now  known  as 
Nimltz  Hill)  where  some  heavy  guns  and 
radio  tower  were  dismantled  in  the  '20s  and 
at  Ritidlan  Point  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
island.  The  governor  also  reported  machine 
gim  strafing  in  Dededo,  Inarajan.  Merizo 
and  Umatac  without  casualties.  In  Agana 
one  bomb  landed  in  the  Palace  garden  and 
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■Dother.  possibly  intended  for  Government 
Hotise  or  the  Commimication  Office  behind 
it.  struck  the  house  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mesa,  a 
Ouamanlan  dentist.  ,  causing  extensive 
damage  to  the  buUding.  including  the  Un- 
derwood Store  in  the  basement.  The  explo- 
sion did  minor  danuge  to  the  Agana  lockup 
acixxs  the  street,  which  then  boused  the 
Salpanese  men  and  the  island's  Japanese 
nationals.  Protected  by  the  thick  concrete 
wall,  the  internees  were  untianned  but 
badly  shaken  by  the  shock  of  the  bomb. 
They  begged  to  be  released.  The  governor 
denied  the  request  and  kept  them  in  con- 
finement until  they  were  set  free  by  the 
Japanese  Army  following  the  invasion  and 
surrender  of  the  island. 

On  this  day,  the  second  day  of  the  war. 
Agana  continued  to  be  a  virtual  deserted 
city.  Some  Guamanians  returned  diulng 
daylight  hours  to  secure  their  homes  and 
other  buildings  and  to  obtain  food,  clothing 
and  other  commodities  which  they  left 
behind  in  the  Monday  morning  rush  to  get 
out  of  town.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
enlisted  men  and  their  Guamanian  counter- 
parts went  about  their  patrol  of  the  dty. 
They  reported  no  looting  nor  other  unusual 
incidents. 

The  governor  remained  in  Government 
House  while  others  took  to  their  previously 
assigned  stations.  Anticipating  an  invislon. 
Gov.  McMillin  ordered  his  men  to  take  and 
distribute  food  and  other  goods  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  commissary  rather  than  have 
them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  in- 
vaders. Navy  trucks  passed  them  out  that 
afternoon  to  the  ranch  houses  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Agana. 

Most  Guamanians  spent  Tuesday  in  small 
ranch  houses  or  in  makeshift  sheitera  in  the 
woods.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  them,  the 
Japanese  Invading  forces  were  making  their 
way  toward  Guam.  That  evening  the  Japa- 
nese invasion  fleet  appeared  off  Guam 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  A. 
Goto.  By  midnight  Japanese  naval  crafts 
siuTounded  the  island.  ' 

The  Invasion  of  Guam  by  forces  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Army  and  Navy  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  10, 1941.  Between 
3  and  4  a.m.  the  first  waves  of  Japanese  In- 
vaders hit  Dimgca's  Beach  at  Aporguan. 
now  known  as  lower  Tamuning.  "They  met 
no  resistance.  Atwut  4  a.m.  Gov.  McMillin 
was  informed  by  the  watch  that  flares  had 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beach  to  the 
east  of  Agana  (Dungca's  Beach)  and  it  was 
thought  landing  operations  were  In  prog- 
ress. A  telephone  call  from  Tiunon  School 
by  a  Ouamanlan  civilian  to  police  headquar- 
ters Informed  officials  that  landing  in 
Tumon  was  also  taking  place. 

Orders  from  the  governor  went  out  Imme- 
diately to  all  stations  to  carry  out  the  mis- 
sion previously  assigned  them.  The  U.S.  Ma- 
rines at  the  Marine  barracks  in  Sumay  took 
up  field  positions  above  the  town  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  Colonel  William  K.  Mac- 
Nulty,  USMC.  Japanese  Invasion  forces 
were  expected  to  land  in  the  Apra  Harbor 
area.  In  Agana,  Navy  enlisted  men  and  the 
Guamanian  Insular  Guards  took  up  defense 
positions  at  the  Plaza  de  Espana,  with  no 
equipment  except  a  few  .30-caliber  machine 
guns  and  rifles,  according  to  the  governor's 
report. 

In  addition  to  the  main  invading  force  at 
Dungca's  Beach,  an  estimated  3,000  troops 
landed  In  Tumon.  These  two  landing  forces 
made  up  the  first  wave  of  the  Invasion  army 
and  was  its  main  force.  Later  In  the  day, 
other  landings  were  reported  at  Togcha  and 
Agat  l>eaches.  There  was  no  defense  at  any 
of  these  points.  More  than  5,000  troops  took 
part  in  the  invasion. 

A  number  of  Guamanians  fleeing  Agana 
before  dawn  met  head  on  with  the  invading 
troops  in  Aporguan.  About  20  men.  women 
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and  children  were  killed  and  later  piled  on 
the  roadside  beaide  their  overturned  eta 
and  Jitneys.  Among  tbem  were  tbe  island's 
only  native  mortician  and  the  chQdren  of  a 
Japanese  national  and  his  Guamanian  wife 
from  PitL 

Prom  Aporguan.  some  700  troops  of  the 
Special  Naval  ^^niiing  Force  under  Com- 
mander Hayaahl  marched  toward  Agana 
without  meeting  any  of  the  island's  defend- 
ers. At  about  4:46  ajn.  tbe  governor  r^wrt- 
ed  that  shooting  was  heard  In  tbe  San  Anto- 
nio district  (east  of  tbe  Plaza)  and  flres  were 
observed.  The  shots  beard  were  directed  at 
Guanutnlans  fleeing  the  dty.  Some  were 
killed  at  the  San  Nicolas  Bridge;  others  were 
wounded. 

The  fire  observed  by  the  American  de- 
fenders burned  one  bouse  to  tbe  ground  in 
San  Antonio.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  Plaza  at  tbe  San  Antonio  and  San  Nico- 
las bridge,  a  troA  loaded  with  Guamanians 
was  attacked  by  tbe  invading  troops.  AH  of 
the  passengers  were  killed. 

Under  cover  of  darkness,  tbe  Invaders  ap- 
proached the  Plaza  de  Espana  by  way  of 
San  Nicolas  street  which  led  directly  to  tbe 
Cathedral  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Plaza  and  by  the  narrow  street  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral.  A  smaller  band  took  to  the 
street  which  led  betiind  the  Jailhouse  and 
entered  the  street  heading  directly  at  the 
Governor's  Palace. 

The  invaders  converged  upon  tbe  Plaza 
shortly  after  5  a.m.  According  to  tbe  gover- 
nor's report,  "the  Insular  Force  Guard 
stood  their  ground  around  the  Plaza  and 
opened  fire  with  machine  guns  and  rifles  hot 
enough  to  halt  the  invading  force  for  a 
short  time."  But  the  governor  almost  imme- 
diately found  the  situation  "simply  hope- 
less, resistance  lutd  been  carried  to  the 
limit." 

Above  the  cracking  of  gun  fires,  three 
blasts  were  sotmded  at  5:45  ajn.  on  the  horn 
of  an  automobile  which  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  Palace.  Reported  Gov.  McMQ- 
lin:  "This  was  not  a  prearranged  signal  to 
cease  fire,  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  lx>th  sides,  and  firing  stopped  im- 
mediately." 

From  the  area  of  the  Cathedral,  a  Japa- 
nese shouted  in  English:  "Send  over  your 
Captain."  The  governor  responded  by  send- 
ing his  aide  for  C^vil  Affairs.  Navy  Com- 
mander Donald  T.  Giles,  and  Navy  Chief 
Boatswain's  Mate  Robert  I^ne.  They  were 
taken  by  Japanese  troops  to  the  San  Anto- 
nio district  and  made  contact  with  the  Com- 
mander of  the  landing  force.  Wlille  Com- 
mander Giles  was  making  tils  contact  with 
the  leader  of  the  Japanese  forces.  Gov. 
McMillin  was  captured  In  the  Palace  recep- 
tion room,  "about  20  minutes  after  the 
cease  firing  signal."  The  governor  was  or- 
dered to. remove  tils  coat  and  trousers  and 
was  taken  clad  only  in  tils  imderclothes  to 
the  Plaza  in  front  of  Government  House 
where  other  captured  Naval  officers  and  en- 
listed men  and  Guamanian  guards  were 
l>elng  assembled,  covered  by  troops  with  ma- 
chine guns. 

Commander  Giles  returned  to  the  Plaza 
about  5:45  a.m.,  accompanied  by  the  Japa- 
nese commander  of  the  landing  force.  Giles 
identified  the  governor  and  together  they 
went  into  the  Palace.  None  of  the  Japanese 
could  speak  English  so  Crov.  McMillin  man- 
aged to  indicate  that  Japanese  nationals 
were  across  the  Plaza  in  the  jailhouse.  Two 
well-known  local  Japanese  merchants  were 
brought  to  the  Palace.  The  governor  noted 
in  his  report  that  one  of  them.  Mrs.  K. 
Sawtula,  was  very  emotional  and  In  tears 
when  she  came  into  the  Palace  and  saw  the 
governor.  The  two  interpreted  for  both  the 
Americans  and  the  Japanese  officer. 

After  a  short  discussion,  governor  McMQ- 
lln  gave  up  the  military  command  of  the 
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island  and  tlie  responribQlty  for  tbe  people 
of  Guam.  He  signed  tbe  sunendCT  paper. 

At  a  later  date,  tbe  Japanese  repotted  by 
radio  that  they  bad  asked  Gov.  M>a«nHn  if 
be  bad  been  confident  of  bokUng  out  and 
that  be  reported.  "I  was  not.  It  Is  tanpoaslble 
to  defend  a  little  island  like  Guam  with  a 
■mall  garrtoon  constating  of  a  group  of  ma- 
rines and  police  against  a  strong  attarklng 
force." 

^^th  tbe  island's  surrender  tbe  Japanese 
captored  about  4,000  barrels  of  gasoline  and 
a  handful  of  military  arms  and  ammunition. 
A  25,000  barrel  fuel  oD  tank  filled  sbortly 
before  tbe  outbreak  of  the  war  and  never 
used  was  set  on  fire  by  a  Mr.  H.  H.  Sadiers. 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  Public  Worts  De- 
partment who  was  later  redbmmended  by 
the  govenuM'  for  special  fommenrtation  Tbe 
large  diesel  trucks  used  t>y  tlie  contractors 
were  also  destroyed  prior  to  the  invasion. 
One  of  tbe  TP  patrol  boats  and  ttie  R.  L. 
Barnes  fell  Into  Japanese  banda.  Tbit  Japa- 
nese Anny  confiscated  all  propertiea  belong- 
ing to  tbe  UJB.  Navy  as  weU  as  tbe  peraonal 
properties  of  American  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Disregarding  their  commander-in- 
ctiieTs  proclamation,  tbe  troops  took  up 
quarters  in  many  private  homes  and  putiUc 
tmQdings  and  looted  tbem  for  everything 
they  could  cany.  In  a  qwdal  order,  the 
Army  confiscated  all  military  and  privately 
owned  motor  vetiidea,  radios,  cameras  and 
firearms.  Needless  to  say,  no  compensation 
was  given  for  private  pnwerties  confiscated. 

Casualties  were  light  on  both  sides  during 
tbe  first  ttiree  days  of  the  i»ar.  Although  no 
report  of  the  numl>er  of  Japanese  casualties 
was  ever  publicly  released,  several  wounded 
and  dead  troops  were  seen  early  Wednesday 
morning  near  tbe  Plaza  area.  According  to 
ttie  governor's  report,  ttie  American  casual- 
ties numliered  eight  Guamanian  guards  and 
13  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  and  men 
killed  in  action;  eight  Guamanian  guards 
and  37  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  and 
men  wounded;  one  American  and  30  to  40 
Guamanlna  civilians  killed  and  an  unknown 
number  wounded. 

In  tils  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Gov.  McMillin  reported  that  the  "officers 
and  men  assigned  to  the  station  .  .  .  gener- 
ally performed  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner."  In  a  special  paragraph  he  said  this 
of  tbe  Guamanian  Guards: 

The  Insular  Force  Guard  wtiich  tiad  been 
organized  beginning  in  April  1941,  proved 
themselves  to  be  a  valuable  asset,  even 
though  they  were  green  troops.  They  stood 
their  ground  in  their  short  action  in  the 
Plaza,  until  they  were  called  back.  I  consid- 
er that  these  fine  natives  are  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition for  the  showing  they  made  on  this 
occasion.* 


MAINE'S  WINNER  OP  VFW  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINS 
IN  TRZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  33 
years,  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
has  provided  se<»nclary  school  stu- 
dents with  a  means  of  competing  for 
scholarship  prizes  through  their  writ- 
ten expression  of  American  life. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  was 
"My  Role  In  America's  Future",  and 
I'm  extremely  proud  that  the  State 
winner  from  Maine  is  a  constituent  of 
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mine— Jeani|e  Beth  Scott  of  Buckfield, 
Maine. 

an  18-year-old  senior  at 

ilunior-Senlor    High,    and 

a  career  as  a  child  psy- 

beginning  with  studies  at 

of  Maine  at  Orono  or 

of  Maine  at  Farming- 


Jeanne  is 
Buckfield 
plans  to  pur^e 
chologist. 
the  Unlversfty 
the  University 
ton. 

It  Is  my  ektreme  personal  pleasure 
to  Insert  a  c  spy  of  her  winning  essay 
below,  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  tpeir  interest: 

Mt  Roil  a  America's  Pdtxtrk 
(By  beanne  Beth  Scott) 
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ca's  future 
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of  U.S.  currer  cy 
our  homes  din 
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surmountable 
throughout 
discouraged 
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tion  that  will 
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There  i>  a 
our  walk  of 
become  a  chile 
does  not. 
as  an  America^ 


I  forsee  the 


view  with  trepidation.  Ameri- 

N^wpaper  headlines  scream  our 

the  world  around  as  the  value 

declines  and  the  lights  in 

in  the  face  of  a  growing  ener- 

problems  appear  more  in- 

every    day    and    Americans 

country  grow  increasingly 

despairing.  "What  can  I  do 

ilone? '■,  they  ask.  "My  efforts 

But  it  is  each  per- 

insignificant  daily  contribu- 

^ape  the  future  of  America. 


The 


tl  e 


tuk 


for  each  of  us.  whatever 

My  personal  vocation  Is  to 

psychologist.  This  aspiration 

howler,  preclude  my  larger  role 

citizen. 


!  titure  as  a  time  when  each  of 
us  must  care  i  lore  deeply  about  our  fellow 
man.  This  me  tna  that  I  must  become  per- 
sonally lnvolv<  d  in  the  welfare  of  my  neigh- 
bors, my  como  lunity,  and  the  elderly.  If  the 
future  is  to  b< :  different  from,  better  than, 
the  past,  theii  I  cannot  stand  meekly  by, 
while  an  elder  [y  neighbor's  heat  is  shut  off 
from  failure  U  meet  increasing  fuel  costs  on 
fixed  incomea.  I  must  not  turn  my  back  on 
chOdren  who  are  ill-fed  and  improperly 
clothed  agalni  t  the  bitter  cold  of  winter.  I 
cannot,  for  vhatever  poor  excuses,  allow 
referendums  lo  pass  by  me  unconsidered 
and  unvoted.  The  nation's  belt  must  be 
tightened  by  ilotches,  but  first  I  must  tight- 
en my  own.  I  ^annot  be  wasteful  of  food  on 
my  table  if  A  nerica  Is  to  continue  to  feed 
the  starving.  :  iach  bottle  or  can  or  plastic 
container  tha  >  is  thoughtlessly  cast  on  a 
roadside.  Ieav(  a  less  of  our  ever  diminishing 
resources  for  f  Jture  generations. 
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Investment  of 
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effect  on 
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Ught  switch 
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win  keep 
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better  world, 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION'S  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  RESEARCH 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAUPORinA   * 

HT  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  the  budget  author- 
ization process  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Technology  of  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee has  recently  completed  a  spe- 
cial day  of  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
support  for  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. In  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  Involved,  this  is  a  small  issue, 
but  In  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  re- 
search that  Is  supported  through 
Foundation  grants,  it  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant issue  indeed. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
vhat  solution  of  many  of  our  most  dif- 
ficult societal  problems,  such  as  the 
conservation  of  scarce  energy  supplies 
and  the  prevention  of  health  problems 
will  reQuivf:  a  t>etter  understanding  of 
human  t>ehavior  and  social  interac- 
tions. Finding  the  answers  to  these 
problems  depends  very  much  on  the 
behavior  of  individuals  acting  alone  or 
In  groups  rather  than  on  hardware  re- 
lated fixes.  The  technologies  of  social 
interaction  are  in  many  cases  the 
emerging  ones  of  Interest.  To  be  effec- 
tive, however,  all  such  technologies 
must  be  firmly  based  in  careful  funda- 
mental research  of  the  kind  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foimdation. 

The  hearings  established  a  clear 
record  to  draw  on  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  provide  accurate  Information 
on  the  nature  and  purposes  of  behav- 
ioral and  social  science  research.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Foundation  presentation 
of  reports  In  four  program  areas  of 
neuropsychology,  linguistics,  an- 
thropology, and  economics,  testimony 
was  obtained  from  the  following  out- 
side witnesses: 

Dr.  Herbert  Simon.  Nobel  prizewin- 
ner in  economics,  from  the  Carnegie- 
MeUon  University, 

Dr.  Frederick  Mosteller,  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  biostatlstl- 
cian  at  Harvard  University, 

Dr.  Kenneth  Prewltt,  president  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
and  a  political  scientist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Judith  Rodin,  social  psychologist 
from  Yale  University, 

Dr.  Harlan  Lane,  psychologist  in  lin- 
guistics from  Northeastern  University, 
and 

Dr.  Reyholds  Farley,  sociologist 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

This  very  distinguished  group  of  wit- 
nesses provided  numerous  firsthand 
accounts  of  the  Importance  and  use- 
fulness l>f-Tesearch  in  the  fields  they 
represent.  They  also  emphasized  the 
vital  role  played  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  In  maintaining  mean- 
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ingful  research  in  many  of  the  fields. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  In  linguistics 
and  in  anthropology,  the  Foundation 
Is  virtually  the  only  means  of  research 
support,  however  modest  the  pro- 
grams may  be.  Funding  rates  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  proposals  ap- 
proved and  funded  are  low  in  all  these 
areas  ranging  from  16  to  25  percent 

Coincidentally,  Dr.  Richard  C.  At- 
kinson. Director  of  National  Science 
Foundation,  makes  many  similar 
points  concerning  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  in  a  recent  February 
22,  1980,  volume  207.  No.  4433,  page 
829  editorial  in  Science  magazine 
which  I  Include  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues.  Dr.  Atkinson  is  himself 
a  social  scientist  and  so  speaks  with 
some  authority  on  these  issues.  He 
makes  the  important  point  that  al- 
though the  nominal  funding  level  for 
these  areas  has  remained  constant  for 
over  a  decade,  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable decline  in  the  percentage  of 
the  research  performed  at  universities. 
This  may  not  necessarily  be  harmful, 
but  It  may  indicate  a  move  away  from 
the  most  basic  form  of  research  so  Im- 
portant to  the  foundations  of  the  sci- 
ence. One  of  our  witnesses.  Dr. 
Prewltt,  points  It  out  with  this  state- 
ment: 

*  *  *  I  bring  to  your  attention  the  danger 
of  an  imbalance  between  the  science  and 
the  application,  between  the  painstaking, 
autonomous  research  which  tests  models 
and  perfects  tools  and  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
social  science  R&D  industry. 

We  clearly  cannot  afford  to  let  such 
an  imbalance  grow.  We  must  continue 
supporting  the  kind  of  basic  social  sci- 
ence research  embodied  in  the  pro- 
grahis  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Atkinson's  essay  follows: 

FKDKRAL  STTPPOKT  Of  THK  SOCIAL  SCIXNCXS 

The  debate  regarding  the  federal  role  in 
the  support  of  social  science  research  is 
long-standing  and  tends  to  Intensify  at  this 
time  of  year  as  Congress  begins  Its  annual 
examination  of  the  President's  budget 
There  are  supporters  of  the  social  sciences 
in  Congress,  but  there  are  also  vigorous  crit- 
ics. Criticism  follows  two  contradictory  lines 
of  argument.  In  the  first  social  science  re- 
search Is  regarded  as  irrelevant  to  societal 
needs  and,  therefore,  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars.  The  contrary  argument  Is  that  the 
social  sciences  are  all  too  relevant— leading 
to  social  engineering  and  manipulation  of 
moral  values— and  should  not  be  encour- 
aged, let  alone  supported.  Both  of  these 
views  create  difficulties  for  those  who  argue 
for  increased  support  for  social  science  re- 
search. 

How  has  this  debate  affected  federal  fund- 
ing for  the  social  sciences?  The  facts  are 
surprising.  As  a  percent  of  the  federal 
budget  for  both  basic  and  applied  research, 
the  social  sciences— defined  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  data  base  as  anthropol- 
ogy, economics,  political  sciences,  geogrtr 
phy,  and  sociology— have  remained  remark- 
ably constant  at  6  percent  of  the  total  for 
well  over  a  decade.  A  somewhat  different 
picture  emerges,  however,  If  one  examines 
where  the  research  Is  pertormed  (In  colleges 
and  universities,  independent  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. Industry,  or  government  laborv 
torles).  Consider,  for  example,  federal  funds 
for  basic  research.  Across  aU  fields  of  sci- 
ence, the  percentage  of  basic  research  per- 
formed at  academic  institutlona  has  been 
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roughly  constant  at  48  percent  since  1973— 
the  first  year  such  data  were  collected.  In 
contrast  00  percent  of  basic  research  In  the 
social  sciences  was  performed  at  academic 
institutions  in  1973,  but  ttiat  number  had 
decreased  to  47  percent  by  1978.  The  cumu- 
lative Impact  Is  significant:  from  1973  to 
1979,  federal  funds  for  basic  research  at  col- 
leges and  universities  in  all  scientific  fields 
Increased  97  percent  in  social  sciences  the 
Increase  was  37  percent  The  same  trends 
bold  for  federally  supported  applied  re- 
search and  for  the  composite  of  basic  and 
applied  research. 

Setting  aside  questions  about  the  classifi- 
cation of  basic  and  applied  research  and 
possible  spillovers  from  developmental 
work,  these  data  Indicate  a  shift  of  social 
science  research  away  from  academic  insti- 
tutions. We  will  have  to  know  more  about 
the  nonacademlc  performers  and  the  re- 
search they  are  doing  before  the  trends  can 
be  interpreted.  We  do  know  that  the  job 
market  is  a  factor.  Although  faculty  posi- 
tions In  the  social  sciences  have  Increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  average  for  all 
fields  of  science,  the  number  of  new  social 
science  Pb.D.'s  requires  that  many  seek  em- 
ployment outside  universities.  Another 
factor  may  be  that  federal  agencies  are  ex- 
ercising more  control  over  the  content  and 
climate  of  research.  Professor  Theodore 
Schultz,  the  University  of  Chicago's  most 
recent  Nobel  Laureate  in  Economics,  has 
commented  on  the  distortions  In  economic 
research  Introduced  by  the  influence  of  pa- 
trons-federal and  private— and  the  result- 
ant decline  in  academic  research  with  no 
readily  apparent  utility.  Constrained  by  the 
criticism  mentioned  above,  funding  agencies 
may  be  trying  to  ensure  that  the  relevance 
of  the  social  science  they  support  Is  easily 
Justified  and,  at  the  same  time,  poses  no 
threat  to  society's  values. 

The  shift  away  from  academia  in  the 
social  sciences  has  consequences  for  gradu- 
ate education,  for  methodological  work,  and 
for  the  balance  between  fundamental  and 
policy-oriented  research.  A  case  can  be 
made  that  the  shift  has  been  beneficial  for 
certain  specialties  and  has  strengthened 
links  between  academia  and  the  real  world. 
Whatever  the  Judgment,  It  is  Important  that 
we  be  aware  of  what  is  taking  place  and  con- 
sider the  consequences  in  planning  for  the 
future.- Richard  C.  Atkinson.  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.C.  205S0.« 
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STUDIES  ON  SACCHARIN 


KEN  HARDING 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  niDIAIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken 
Harding,  who  retired  last  month  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  is  the  politician's 
statesman  and  the  statesman's  politi- 
cian. He  represents  the  very  best  of 
both  worlds. 

He  has  served  his  party  well  as  a 
strategist.  Later  he  has  served  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  as  its 
excellent  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Beyond,  and  In  a  sense  above  all 
this,  he  Is  a  decent  and  pleasant 
person.  We  shall  miss  his  smiling  face 
except  on  those  eagerly  awaited  occa- 
sions when  he  comes  back  to  visit  his 
House.9 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP  HORTH  CAHOUlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  already  acted  again  to 
"bomb  the  ban"  on  saccharin,  because 
we  believe  that  any  risk  associated 
with  its  normal  use  Is  so  exceedingly 
remote  that  we  should  not  deprive  diet 
conscious  Americans  of  the  right  to 
use  saccharin  as  an  artificial  sweet- 
ener. 

The  other  body  has  deferred  action 
on  a  similar  resolution  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California.  Mr. 
Hatakawa.  imtil  they  had  the  benefit 
of  two  authoritative  epidemiology 
studies  of  the  factors  associated  with 
human  bladder  cancer.  Those  two 
studies  have  now  been  published  after 
the  close  scrutiny  that  is  required  for 
Inclusion  In  scientific  Journals.  Their 
conclusion,  separately  and  together.  Is 
that  no  detectable  risk  of  cancer  from 
normal  use  of  saccharin  by  humans  Is 
present.  In  fact,  they  foimd  10  percent 
less  risk  for  humans  who  use  saccharin 
and  cyclamates  than  for  those  who  do 
not. 

Members  will  question  how  that  nu- 
merical average  can  be  consistent  with 
finding  a  20-percent  reduction  for  men 
users  and  a  50-  to  60-percent  increase 
for  women,  but  will  correctly  surmise 
that  this  results  from  the  well-known 
incidence  of  bladder  cancer  which  is 
far  less  for  women  than  for  men  from 
all  causes.  Ironically,  an  earlier,  now 
discredited  study  that  prematurely  re- 
ported a  higher  rate  for  men  users  but 
a  lower  rate  for  women  users,  disre- 
garded its  findings  for  women  simply 
because  of  the  same  small  number  of 
cases  of  bladder  cancer  among  women. 
The  Associated  Press  wire  story  fol- 
lows: 

People  who  drink  artificially  sweetened 
soft  drinks  and  use  other  food  containing 
Sachharln  face  little  or  no  unusual  risk  of 
developing  cancer  of  the  bladder,  two  new 
studies  conclude. 

A  study  of  1,118  people,  conducted  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  Is  the 
latest  In  a  series  that  fails  to  show  any 
broad  link  between  the  controversial  sweet- 
ener and  bladder  cancer. 

A  similar  study  of  367  bladder  cancer  pa- 
tients by  the  non-profit  American  health 
foundation,  to  be  published  In  the  Journal 
science  on  Friday,  reaches  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

"Taken  together,  the  results  to  date  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  artificial 
sweeteners  is  not  an  Important  risk  factor 
for  bladder  cancer,"  the  Harvard  research- 
ers said. 

The  reviews  were  undertaken  after  scien- 
tists discovered  that  large  doses  of  saccharin 
cause  bladder  cancer  in  rats,  diet  drink 
bottlers  must  label  their  soda  with  warnings 
of  the  lab  animal  results. 

Despite  the  latest  findings,  a  Federal 
cancer  expert  urged  that  nondietetic  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women  avoid  saccharin. 

The  Harvard  study,  directed  by  Dr.  Alan 
S.  Morrison,  was  published  In  Thursday's 
Issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. 
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The  Harvard  doctors  were  not  sure  wttj 
nocbarin  makes  rats  sick  but  not  humans. 
They  peculated  that  the  reason  may 
simply  be  that  rats  are  different  from 
pe<q>Ie,  or  may  be  saccharin  is  such  a  slow- 
acting  cancer  cause  ttiat  its  bad  effects  have 
not  yet  appeared. 

Saccharin  has  been  widely  used  sinoe  the 
19608.  The  researchers  noted  that  it  took  30 
to  50  years  for  health  offldals  to  spot  the 
danger  when  some  occupational  hazards 
caused  bladder  cancer. 

Overall,  the  researchers  found  that  the 
bladder  cancer  rate  for  men  and  women  who 
use  saccharin  and  cydamate,  a  sweetener 
that  was  used  in  1969  was  10  percent  lower 
than  among  people  who  shun  the  artificial 
sweeteners. 

The  rate  was  30  percent  lower  for  men 
who  drank  diet  soda  or  used  packaged  sugar 
substitutes,  while  among  women,  the  risk 
was  SO  to  60  percent  higher.* 


STATE  JUSTICE  INSTITUTE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  wiscoHsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEFEESEHTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  proud  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  and  improving 
their  Judicial  systems  throtigh  the  cre- 
ation of  a  State  Justice  Institute.  I 
Join  with  an  illustrious  and  diverse 
group  of  colleagues  in  the  House  (Mr. 
RODIHO,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  OrnxsER,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Butler).  All  of 
these  individuals  have  shown  contin- 
ued  dedication  to  hnprovlng  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  throughout  this 
country,  in  both  Sute  and  Federal 
courts. 

likewise,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
Join  with  an  equally  dedicated  and  re- 
spected group  of  Senate  colleagues. 
Senator  Howell  Heflin,  former  chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
present  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Jurisprudence 
and  Govenmiental  Relations,  has  in- 
troduced identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  His  bill  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Kennedy.  DeConcini.  Dole, 
SniPSON,  and  Cochran. 

In  fact.  Senator  Heflin  has  already 
held  2  days  of  exploratory  hearings  on 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  He  has 
received  testimony  from  a  respected 
group  of  witnesses,  all  of  whom  testi- 
fied positively  as  to  the  merits  of  cre- 
ating a  State  Justice  Institute.  I  ap- 
plaud Senator  Heflin's  interest  in  im- 
proving State  administered  Justice,  his 
willingness  to  lend  his  expertise  and 
knowledge  to  this  endeavor,  and  the 
Judicious  manner  In  which  he  has  al- 
ready considered  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  rationale 
behbid  the  legislation. 

The  legislation  proceeds  from  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  legitimate 
basis  for  Federal  financial  support  for 
the  State  Judicial  systems.  There  are 
six  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  quality 
of  Justice  at  the  National  level  Is  large- 
ly determined  by  the  quality  of  Justice 
rendered  at  the  SUte  level.  Second. 
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moeordinff  to  the  supremacy  clause  of 
the  U^  C(  nstltution.  State  courts 
share  the  get  tend  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing the  lequlrements  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  >ursuant  to  those  consti- 
tutional prov  Blons.  Third,  the  Federal 
Government  is  providing  more  and 
more  work  o  the  State  courts  by 
reason  of  Fe  leral  legislation.  Fourth, 
the  ever-ina  easing  burdens  on  the 
Federal  Judlc  ary  have  led  to  diversion 
of  many  of  tl  lese  matters  to  the  State 
courts.  Fifth,  the  Federal  speedy  trial 
act  has  resul  ed  in  increased  numbers 
of  criminal  c  ises  being  filed  in  State 
courts.  And.  dxth.  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court  has  pli  ced  more  responsibilities 
on  the  State  »urts  to  apply  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection  requirements. 

These  pn^  osltions,  individually  or 
coDectlvely.  d  »  not  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemii  lent  should  get  into  the 
Job  of  regubtlng  State  administered 
Justice.  The  conclusion  does  follow, 
however,  as  li  other  areas  lUce  trans- 
portation, he  Lith  care,  and  education, 
that  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments have  »ncomltant  obligations. 
They  must  iroik  together  to  satisfy 
mutual  goals.  And  the  need  for  quality 
Justice  in  ths  coimtry.  especially  as 
perceived  by  the  citizen-litigant,  does 
not  change  <  ependlng  on  whether  a 
State  or  Fet  eral  court  handles  the 
matter.  Rath;r,  the  citizen's  expecta- 
tion of  fair.  Inexpensive,  and  expedi- 
tious resoluti4n  of  his  dispute  remains 
constant. 

The  questlc  n  becomes:  How  can  the 
Judicial  indei  endence  of  State  Justice 
systems  be  ireserved  while  making 
Federal  f imd ;  available  to  them?  The 
legMatlcm  aowmplishes  this  in  three 
ways.  The  fli  it  is  by  clearly  recogniz- 
ing the  sepa-ation  of  powers  in  the 
fimctioning  o  '  State  governments  and 
the  Independ  nee  of  State  Judiciaries. 
Second,  the  fl  rant  program  is  to  be  di- 
rected by  a  n  itlonal  Institution  whose 
members  in  he  substantial  majority 
represent  th(  State  court  sjrstems.  A 
final  prindpl )  is  that  nationwide  orga- 
nizations and  educational  Institutions 
supporting  State  Judicial  systems 
should  be  th  i  principal  recipients  for 
the  allocatloi  of  Federal  fimds  and  all 
grants  shoulq  be  awarded  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis^  By  making  the  legisla- 
tion contlngciit  on  these  three  princi- 
ples, the  tik.  ependence  of  the  State 
Justice  syster  m  will  be  protected  from 
Federal  encroachment.  The  twin 
themes  of  federalism  and  separation 
of  powers,  v  ;>on  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  prem  led,  wiU  remain  Intact. 
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Federal  courts  (see  HJi.  2202>— as  the 
House  did  on  two  occasions  during  the  95th 
Congress— an  annual  aavlngs  of  well  over 
$50  mflllon  would  occur.  As  I  have  stated 
previously,  there  is  no  reason  why  State  law 
cases  should  remain  in  Federal  court,  espe- 
cially those  which  ground  Jurisdiction  on 
out-of-state  residence.  The  State  courts  are 
ready,  wOling.  and  able  to  accept  them.  By 
coupling  the  creation  of  a  State  Justice  In- 
stitute with  the  abolition  of  diversity,  we 
could  accomplish  two  needed  reforms  with 
no  additional  cost  to  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  the  State  court  systems. 
It  is  not  often  that  major  improvements  to 
existing  institutions  can  be  effected  with  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  This  point  deserves  to 
be  hii^ilighted  here. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
the  seeds  for  this  legislative  endeavor 
were  sown  by  the  State  courts  them- 
selves. In  August  of  1978  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Chief  Justices  passed  a 
resolution  creating  a  task  force  on  a 
State  Court  Improvement  Act.  The 
committee  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reconunending  innova- 
tive changes  in  the  relations  between 
State  courts  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  identifying  ways  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Justice  in 
the  several  States  without  sacrifice  of 
the  indei>endence  of  State  Judicial  sys- 
tems. 

The  task  force  was  chaired  by  the 
able  chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
Washington— Hbn.  Robert  F.  Utter. 
Ten  other  chief  Justices  freely  gave  of 
their  time  and  expertise:  Hon.  Albert 
W.  Barney  (Vermont),  Hon.  Bruce  P. 
Beilfuss  (Wisconsin),  Hon.  James- 
Duke  Cameron  (Arizona).  Hon.  Amo 
H.  Denecke  (Oregon),  Hon.  Joe  R. 
GreenhlU  (Texas),  Hon.  John  B. 
McManus,  Jr.  (New  Mexico),  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Murphy  (Bfaryland),  Hon. 
Neville  Patterson  (Mississippi),  Hon. 
William  S.  Richardson  (Hawaii),  Hon. 
Robert  J.  Sheran  (Bfinnesota).  Pom- 
State  court  administrators  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Adkins  H  (Maryland).  Mr.  Roy 
O.  Gulley  (Illinois).  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Kane  (Rhode  Island).  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Simpson.  Jr.  (New  Jersey).  And  three 
advisers  to  the  task  force  aiding  in  the 
drafting:  Prof.  Prank  J.  Remington, 
Mr.  Ralph  N.  Kleps,  and  Prof.  Maurice 
Rosenberg. 

The  task  force  held  numerous  meet- 
ings, circulated  several  drafts,  consult- 
ed with  political  representatives  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  main- 
tained liaison  with  national  bar  associ- 
ations. I  commend  the  task  force  for 
the  quality  of  its  work,  for  the  honest 
and  open  manner  In  which  it  satisfied 
its  written  mandate,  and  for  its  will- 
ingness to  work  with  all  segments  of 
the  bar.  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, and  State  and  Federal  officials. 
Its  final  report  and  draft  legislation 
reflect  the  conscientious  manner  In 
which  the  task  force  did  its  work. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
to  be  lead  sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I 
look  forward  to  working  on  it  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  it 
will  be  scrutinized  by  my  colleagues, 
subjected  to  budgetary  and  political 
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analyses,  and  refined  by  the  legislative 
drafting  process.* 


MAT  1980— BETTER  HEARING 
AND  SPEX:CH  MONTH 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMARTLABS 
HI  THX  BOUSX  OF  BEPRESE3(TATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  this  year 
as  "Better  Hearing  and  Speech 
Month."  The  Joint  resolution  also  re- 
quests that  President  Carter  issue  an 
appropriate  proclamation  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  continuing  national  effort 
to  help  persons  with  speech,  hearing, 
and  language  problems.  I  will  shortly 
be  sending  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  letter  providing  additional  informa- 
tion, and  I  urge  Members  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  cosponsoring  the 
Joint  resolution.  A  total  of  218  cospon- 
sors  are  required  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
before  the  legislation  can  be  consid- 
ered on  the  House  floor. 

For    the    information    of    my    col- 
leagues, I  submit  for  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution: 
H.J.  Res.  S04 

Joint  resolution  designating  May  1980  as 
"Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month". 

Whereas  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  truly 
civilized  nation  is  the  effort  it  makes  on 
behalf  of  its  handicapped  citizens; 

Whereas  human  communication  is  a  ne- 
cessity if  all  persons  are  to  participate  fully 
in  the  world  around  them; 

Whereas  more  than  ten  percent  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  the  United  States  have 
speech,  Iang\iage.  or  hearing  impairments  so 
severe  that  educational,  vocational,  person- 
al, and  social  functioning  are  adversely  af- 
fected: and 

Whereas  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
many  organizations  and  individuals  working 
for  and  developing  programs  to  assist  those 
with  hearing,  speech,  and  language  prob- 
lems deserve  recognition:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  1980  is 
designated  as  "Better  Hearing  and  Speech 
Month"  and  the  President  is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  uppn  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


LEGISLATION  RESTRICTTING 
CLAIMS  BY  FOREIGN  SEAMEN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OP  LOUISIANA 
HI  THK  HOnSX  or  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S.  1980 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  bar  claims  by  foreign  seamen 
initiated  because  of  a  loophole  in  Fed- 
eral law. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  numbers 
of  foreign  seamen  and  offshore  work- 
ers have  been  suing  U.S.  comp^es  In 
UJ3.  courts  for  alleged  Injuries  sus- 
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tained  while  working  in  foreign  waters 
onboard  special  purpose  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  exploration  for.  and  de- 
velopment and  production  of  hydro- 
carbon resources  underlying  such  for- 
eign waters. 

In  these  instances,  the  foreign  claim- 
ants had  available  to  them  remedies  in 
either  their  home  country  or  under 
the  laws  of  the  coimtry  in  whose 
waters  they  were  operating.  In  too 
many  of  these  cases  they  collected 
under  such  remedies  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  file  claims  here  in  the 
United  States  as  well. 

These  suits  have  been  made  possible 
by  court  interpretations  of  a  loophole 
existing  in  Federal  law— a  law  that  was 
designed  with  the  principal  purpose  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens. 

Accordingly,  as  stated  in  the  pream- 
ble, the  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide that  actions  may  not  be  taken  in 
U.S.  courts  for  damages  incurred  by 
foreign  workers  when  they  are  injured 
or  killed  outside  the  United  States 
wliile  employed  on  certain  special  pur- 
pose vessels  engaged  in  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  offshore  exploration  for.  or 
production  of.  oil,  gas.  or  other  miner- 
als unless  no  remedy  is  available  tmder 
the  laws  of  the  country  asserting  juris- 
diction over  the  area  of  the  action  or 
citizenship  of  the  person  involved.  The 
bill  has  no  other  purpose  and  effectu- 
ates no  other  change  in  either  the 
Jones  Act  or  any  of  the  other  mari- 
time laws  that  are  designed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  workers. 

Nothing  in  the  legislation  denies  or 
abridges  any  existing  legal  rights  held 
by  UJS.  citizens  regarding  such  claims. 

This  legislation  has  resulted  from 
tiie  unwarranted  deluge  of  recent 
claims  by  foreign  workers  who  are 
double  dipping.  Having  obtained  their 
full  measure  of  remedies  under  a  for- 
eign law  which  is  the  more  logical  ap- 
proach to  their  need  for  compensa- 
tion, they  then  proceed  to  file  claims 
In  the  United  States.  I  have  received 
dozens  of  letters  calling  these  inequi- 
ties to  my  attention. 

In  order  to  insure  that  appropriate 
remedies  do,  in  fact,  exist  in  these  for- 
eign countries,  I  asked  the  Law  Li- 
brary of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  re- 
search the  local  law  in  the  coimtries 
whose  citizens  have  filed  claims  in  the 
United  States.  These  generally  were 
the  countries  which  are  developing 
their  offshore  petroleum  resources.  In 
each  case,  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
ported an  array  of  local  available  rem- 
edies. Yet,  despite  the  availability  of 
these  remedies  which  are  fully  taken 
advantage  of  abroad,  the  foreign 
claimants  continue  to  stream  into  the 
United  States  with  additional  claims. 

My  bill  accordingly  amends  one  sec- 
tion of  title  46  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  correct  its  overbroad 
application  by  U.S.  courts  to  nonciti- 
zens  or  nonpermanent  resident  aliens 
of  the  United  States  whose  employ- 
ment activities,  diuties,  or  status  does 
not  readily  fall  within  that  class  of 
persons  Congress  intended  to  protect 
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when  it  enacted  such  legislation.  En- 
actment of  the  amendments  will,  in 
effect,  establish  a  choice  of  law  rule 
with  respect  to  such  individuals  who 
are  employed  on  certain  special  pur- 
pose vessels.  The  desired  end  result  of 
the  amendments  will  be: 

First,  the  prevention  of  double 
awards  which  often  result  in  unjust 
enrichment  for  certain  foreign  claim- 
ants; 

Second,  the  imposition  of  some  sort 
of  limit  on  skyrocketing  maritime  in- 
surance costs; 

Three,  the  enhancement  of  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  concerns  operating 
in  foreign  offshore  areas;  and 

Fourth,  a  lessening  of  the  burden  on 
Federal  Government  employees  who 
have  been  forced  to  process  so  many 
foreign  claims.* 

CRAMER  HILL  BOYS  CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  HKW  JERSF? 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Cramer 
Hill  Boys  CHub  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  25th  year  of  service  to  the  yotmg 
people  of  Cramer  HilL  The  boys  club 
has  for  years  operated  an  ambitious 
program  of  athletics  and  conununity 
service  designed  to  instill  in  young 
people  a  sense  of  community  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  club  has  its  roots  in  a  meeting 
of  14  people  who  gathered  in  a  bor- 
rowed hall  25  years  ago.  The  first 
president  of  the  club  was  John  Horn,  a 
distinguished  State  senator  who  is 
presently  serving  as  commissioner  of 
labor  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
From  this  nucleus  of  14  pecH?le.  the 
club  has  grown  in  membership  to  over 
500  strong.  As  the  membership  has  in- 
creased so  has  the  service  it  renders  to 
the  youth  of  the  city.  A  bright  new  fa- 
cility was  dedicated  in  1977  and  bears 
witness  to  the  Cramer  Hill  Boys  Club 
commitment  to  the  city  of  Camden 
and  it's  youth. 

The  leadership  of  the  Cl^mer  Hill 
Boys  Club  president  Joseph  Galiano, 
Sr.,  and  the  board  of  directors,  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  outstanding 
record  of  service  they  have  compiled.  • 


U.N.    VOTE    HAS    reinpor<::ed 

DOUBTS   ABOUT   UJS.   COMMIT- 
MENT TO  ISRAEL'S  SECURITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OPPLOBISA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  vote  on  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution condemning  Israel's  administra- 
tion of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and 
cabling  for  the  dismantling  of  settle- 
ments on  the  West  Bank  is  most  dis- 
tressing.  The   explanation  that  the 
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error  resulted  from  a  communications 
foulup  along  the  line  will  not.  I  be- 
lieve, reassure  Israel  or  the  American 
Jewish  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  incident  is  going 
to  add  to  growing  doubts  as  to  the  de- 
pendability of  our  Government's  lead- 
ership. Neither  the  President's  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  realize  the  reso- 
lution contained  imacceptable  refer- 
ences to  Jerusalem  nor  Secretary 
Vance's  statement  that  he  failed  to 
properly  communicate  instructions  to 
Ambassador  McHenry  really  satisfies 
anyone. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  U.S.  vote  was  due 
to  a  high-level  decision  or  whether  it 
was  due  to  a  communications  mixup  is 
the  vacillation  of  the  administration 
on  its  commitments  to  Israel's  security 
and  to  the  Camp  David  peace  treaty. 
The  latest  anti-Israel  resolution  au- 
thored by  the  XJH.'b  Arab  Rejectionist 
Front  is  a  clear  impediment  to  peace 
and  in  violation  of  U  Jf .  Resolution  242 
and  the  Camp  David  peace  treaty.  As 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  peace  treaty, 
the  United  States  should  be  well 
aware  of  this  resolution's  contradic- 
tion of  key  treaty  provisions. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  merely  wished  to  abstain 
instead  of  voting  a  firm  no  on  objec- 
tionable references  concerning  Jerusa- 
lem. Furthermore,  it  is  disturbing  that 
the  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  Israel's  settlement  policy  violates 
international  law,  when  legal  scholars 
are  not  in  agreement  on  this  issue  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alfred 
Atherton  has  testified  before  Congress 
that  the  question  of  whether  settle- 
ment policy  is  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 

Before  the  war  of  1948.  no  Arab 
state  had  sovereignty  over  the  West 
Bank  area.  In  1950.  the  annexation  by 
Transjordan  of  the  West  Bank  was  an 
occupation  which,  untU  1967.  prohibit- 
ed Palestinian  Jews  from  remaining  in 
their  homes  on  the  West  Bank.  The 
West  Bank  was  ,used,  between  1950 
and  1967,  as  a  base  for  launching  ter- 
rorist incursions  against  Israel. 

The  State  Department's  position  on 
Israel's  settlement  policy  indicates  an 
insensitivity  toward  the  security  needs 
of  Israel.  This  position  goes  beyond 
VH.  Resolution  242's  recognition  of 
the  need  for  territorial  security.  To 
not  make  the  distinction  between 
those  settlements  that  are  strategical- 
ly Important  to  Israel's  security  and 
those  settlements  that  do  not  fall  into 
this  category  is  less  than  a  full  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel.  Nei- 
ther Israel  nor  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  Ignore  these  security  needs. 

President  Carter  has  stated  numer- 
ous times  that  Israel  is  of  vital  strate- 
gic importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  We  in  the  Congress 
must  continually  impress  this  fact  on 
the  administration.  A  late-night  state- 
ment of  error  on  an  anti-Israel  United 
Nations  vote  is  no  way  to  deal  with  our 
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)nly  depeiiAble  democratic  ally  Jn  the 
Middle  East* 
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THE  S;  MON  WIESENTHAL 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  lOBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAuroBmA 
Hf  THE  HdUSE  OP  REPRCSEirTATIVES 

Wedn  isday.  March  5, 1980 

Mr.  DORt^AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
immensely  i  leased  by  yesterday's  289- 
38  vote  on  HJi.  5548.  authorizing  a 
gold  medal  for  Mr.  Simon  WiesenthaL 
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When  the  final  chapter  of  this  tur> 
bulent  period  in  Western  history  is 
written.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Simon  Wiesenthal  will 
have  a  high  place  among  the  men  and 
women  who  stood  forth  for  Justice  in  a 
world  that  has.  in  many  respects,  lost 
its  moral  moorings.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suggest  that  Wiesenthal 
is  only  a  hero  of  the  Jewish  people,  be- 
cause he  has  sought  to  win  Justice  for 
the  helpless  millions  of  his  coreligion- 
ists who  were  struck  down  by  the  im- 
mense, inhuman  totalitarian  maehine 
of  Nazism.  The  truth  is  that  Simon 
Wiesenthal  has  sought  Justice  for  hu- 
manity because  the  crimes  that  were 
committed  by  Hitler's  ministers  of 
death  were  crimes  against  hiunanity 
itself. 

Nazi  totalitarianism  is  so  repugnant 
to  us  because  it  represents  a  combina- 
tion of  the  worst,  the  most  depraved 
instincts  or  passions  of  our  nature,  the 
primitive  hatreds  and  bigotry  that 
mar  virtually  every  page  of  human 
history,  and  the  modem,  streamlined 
organization  of  an  advanced,  industri- 
al society.  Sometimes,  I  think  it  is 
pointless,  as  well  as  demeaning  to  our 
ancestors,  to  speak  of  primitive  men  as 
savages,  in  light  of  the  savagery  that 
characterizes  modem  life. 

The  world  witnessed  the  holocaust 
of  World  War  II,  Hitler's  murderous 
campaign  at^iinst  the  Jews.  We  and 
our  Western  Allies  were  struck  dmnb 
with  horror  at  the  revelations  of  the 
mass  killings  in  concentration  camps 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Yet,  we  pick  up  the 
newspapers  today  and  we  see  the  same 
thing:  Again,  and  again,  and  again. 
The  same  tjrpe  of  stories  filter  out 
from  the  Third  World  and  from 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
The  great  Russian  novelist  Solzhenit- 
syn  revealed  Stalin's  mass  murder  of 
millions  in  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  very  time  that  Hitler  himself  had 
come  to  power.  As  a  result  of  system- 
atic terror,  millions  have  recently  died 
in  Cambodia.  The  madness  of  Idi 
Amln,  an  avowed  admirer  of  Hitler 
himself,  had  decimated  Uganda.  In 
Equatorial  Guinea,  a  little  nation  that 
very  few  Americans  could  locate  on  a 
globe,  the  population  was  reduced  by 
roughly  one-half  through  a  wave  of 
terror  initiated  by  the  country's  late. 
pro-Soviet  dictator  Francisco  Macias 
Nguema. 

So  the  story  remains  the  same.  The 
world  has  not  learned.  Totalitarian 
atrocities  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  totalitarianism  is  a  pe- 
culiarly modem  phenomenon.  The 
most  absolute  prince  of  medieval 
Europe,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  16th  century,  could  never  have 
dreamed  of  exercising  the  degree  of 
control  f  oimd  in  the  regimes  of  Lenin. 
Stalin.  Hitler,  Amln.  or  Pol  Pot.  To- 
talitarianism is.  at  root,  a  marriage  of 
arrogant,  absolute,  totalistlc  political 
claims  and  modem  technology.  The 
threat  posed  by  totalitarianism  is  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  human  liber- 
ty in  human  history.  The  specific  chal- 
lenge of  our  time  is  the  union  of  prao- 
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tical  and  ethical  life,  public  life,  and 
personal  conscience.  Mere  personal 
moral  outrage  at  crimes  committed 
against  humanity  will  never  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  response  for  men  entrust- 
ed with  public  authority. 

Simon  Wiesenthal,  through  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  Justice  for  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living,  constantly  reminds 
us  of  the  chaUenge.  By  reminding  us 
of  the  injustices  of  the  past,  he  has 
served  to  strengthen  us  to  meet  the 
moral  and  political  challenges  of  the 
future.  In  a  world  in  which  the  forces 
of  totalitarianism  are  once  again  on 
the  march,  his  couralfee  and  determina- 
tion ought  to  be  an  example  to  us  all.  I 
am  proud  beyond  description  Just  to 
know  him.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  R. 
HARDING 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OP  HAWAII 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  warmest  aloha  and 
best  wishes  to  Ken  Harding  as  he  re- 
tires from  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  public  service.  On  behalf  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  our  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Ken  for  the  dependable 
manner  in  which  he  planned,  coordi- 
nated, and  Implemented  the  vast  and 
intricate  network  of  support  services 
utilized  by  all  Members  of  the  House.  I 
wUl  miss  this  dedicated  public  servant; 
however,  I  want  to  wish  both  Ken  and 
Jane  much  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.* 
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YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF  IOWA, 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  objections  to 
the  USDA  1979  Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary.  James  C. 
Webster,  who  has  written  to  me  to 
defend  this  publication: 

U.S.  Departmxnt  op  Agriculturb. 
Wasl^noton,  D.C.,  February  27, 1980. 
Hon.  Crarlxs  E.  Orasslxt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Congressman  Grassixt:  Your  com- 
ments in  Sunday's  Des  Moines  Register 
about  our  1979  Yeart>ook  of  Agriculture 
raise  a  number  of  interesting  questions  and 
deserve  an  explanation  about  why  we  chose 
a  book  as  different  as  "What's  to  Eat?  And 
Other  Questions  Kids  Ask  About  Food." 

The  primary  question  that  concerns  all  of 
us  who  serve  American  agriculture  is  how, 
In  an  increasingly  urban  society,  we  can  de- 
velop sound  public  policies  that  translate 


Into  legislation  affecting  the  food  and  agri- 
culture system. 

We  have  considered  it  our  mission  at 
USDA.  and  especiaUy  in  the  public  affairs 
area,  to  produce  the  kind  of  information 
that  will  help  people  form  sound  and  in- 
formed Judgments  on  food  and  agriculture 
questions. 

Secretary  Bergland  has  repeated  on  many 
occasions  the  truth  that  you  know  so  well- 
that  hardly  three  dozen  Members  of  43S  are 
primarily  farm  districts.  And  that  means  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  supi>ort 
for  specifically  farm-interest  legislation 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  bene- 
fit to  non-farm  Members  and  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  1979  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  is  de- 
signed, in  large  part,  to  help  you  and  your 
colleagues  from  farm  districts  do  exactly 
that. 

Most  likely  It's  the  first  book  ever  done 
for  an  audience  of  any  age— certainly  the 
first  by  the  Government— which  describes 
the  n£.  food  and  agriculture  system  from 
start  to  finish  as  a  cohesive  unit  with  parts 
that  fit  together.  And  it  tries  to  do  so  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  clear  that  the  farmer  is 
the  linchpin  that  holds  it  all  together. 

It's  targeted  to  children  for  a  couple  of 
reasons— one  is  that  boys  and  girls  at  that 
stage  have  an  enormous  curiosity  (they 
really  do  wonder  if  prehistoric  kids  ate 
bugs)  and  are  open  to  learning  new  things; 
the  other  is  that  kids  talk  to  their  parents  a 
lot.  So  not  only  do  we  reach  a  generation  of 
Americans  that  will  be  maldng  political  deci- 
sions in  a  few  short  years,  we  stimulate  con- 
versations tliat  will  lead  many  parents  to 
want  to  learn  more  about  agriculture  and 
food. 

It's  precisely  because  the  book  is  targeted 
to  children  that  we  chose  the  writing  and 
pictorial  approach  that  was  used.  Some  of 
the  humor  is  pretty  corny  to  those  of  us 
who  have  spent  our  lives  in  and  around  agri- 
culture, but  at  the  same  time  it  grabs  the  at- 
tention of  elementary  schoolers. 

The  newspaper  quotes  you  as  saying  that 
past  Tearboolcs  of  Agriculture  helped  farm- 
ers grow  hogs  and  com  better.  The  fact  is 
that  a  Yearbook  hasn't  done  that  for  more 
than  15  years.  But  it's  no  comic  book  either. 
In  between  the  attention-getting  devices  is 
Jammed  an  amazing  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation about  agriculture  and  food. 

Our  professional  guess  is  that  this  will  be 
the  most  popular  yearbook  USDA  has  ever 
published.  Personally,  I  think  it's  the  best 
book  any  Government  agency  has  ever  done 
for  any  audience. 
Cordially, 

James  C.  Webster, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  yearbook  was  sup- 
posed to  assist  the  farmers  with  prob- 
lems they  encountered  on  the  farm.  As 
a  farmer,  I  can  tell  you  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case  for  some  time  and 
this  year's  publication  is  evidence  that 
someone  at  the  USDA  is  placing  the 
wrong  priorities  on  what  the  book  is 
intended  to  do.  The  USDA  prints 
thousands  of.  publications  each  year. 
Why  the  Department  decided  to  pub- 
lish its  children's  fables  in  this  partic- 
ular book  escapes  me. 

Secretary  Webster  stated  in  his 
letter  that  this  book  was  aimed  at  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren.  Of  the 
290,160  issues  printed.  233,450  were 
given  to  Members  of  Congress  for  free 
distribution.  The  balance  must  be  pur- 
chased at  a  price  of  $4.50.  I  really 
wonder  Just  how  many  schoolchildren 
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are  really  going  to  benefit  from  this 
limited  publication. 

The  small  family  farms  are  facing 
ever  increasing  pressures  to  stay  in 
business  today.  Children  no  longer 
have  the  same  opportunities  to  carry 
on  the  heritage  of  the  family  farms  as 
in  the  past  and  the  wives  of  farmers 
are  faced  with  the  task  of  helping 
their  husbands  to  keep  the  family 
farm  solvent— a  burdensome  task,  to 
say  the  least.  Yet,  Assistant  Secretary 
Webster  had  the  nerve  to  state  in  his 
letter  to  me.  "Personally,  I  think  it's 
the  best  book  any  Government  agency 
has  ever  done  for  any  audience." 

For  a  book  that  has  Just  cost  the 
taxpayers  $587,544.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  sample  of  some  of  the  mate- 
rial incorporated  in  this  book,  and  you 
Judge  for  yourself  whether  this  book 
has  any  value  to  a  schoolchild.  let 
alone  a  farmer. 

The  material  follows: 

Chicken  Facts 

EATING  CHICKENS 

Forty  years  ago,  Americans  ate  only  about 
half  a  pound  of  chicken  a  year.  Things  have 
really  changed. 

Would  you  believe  it's  now  37  pounds? 
That's  right.  Americans  eat  an  average  of 
about  37  pounds  of  chicken  a  year.  That's  a 
lot  of  drumsticks! 

A  KEAL  EGG  FACTORT 

Forty  years  ago,  the  average  egg-laying 
hen  laid  100  eggs  a  year. 

She's  more  than  doubled  her  egg-laying 
ability.  Today,  an  average  hen  lays  about 
240  eggs  a  year.  Let's  hear  it  for  the  hen! 

GO  TO  THE  HEAD  OP  THE  CLASS 

Elephants  are  said  to  have  long  memories. 
Hogs  are  very  good  at  solving  problems.  But 
the  chicken?  Well,  the  poor  chicken  would 
probably  never  go  to  the  head  of  the  class. 
Chickens  are  Just  not  very  smart. 
"you're  a  chicken!" 

Why  do  some  people  say,  "You're  a  chick- 
en." when  they  mean  you're  afraid  to  do 
something?  Why  don't  they  say,  "You're  an 
elephant."  or  "You're  a  horse?" 

Maybe  the  reason  is  chickens  are  small 
and  can't  defend  themselves  very  welL  So, 
to  survive  danger,  they  must  run  or  fly 
away. 


WOULD  TOU 

There  are  more  chickens  in  the  world 
today  than  there  are  people!  And  the 
number  of  chickens  Is  growing  faster  than 
the  human  population.  It's  true! 

"What's  to  Eat?"  Dressing  por  Your 
Salad— An  Interview  Wcth  Mr.  Sot  Bean 

When  people  think  about  food  crops,  they 
usually  think  atwut  com.  or  tomatoes,  or 
even  wheat.  But  few  ever  think  about  soy- 
beans. Yet,  soyl)eans  give  us  salad  oil  and 
many  other  products.  If  a  soybean  could 
talk,  what  do  you  think  it  would  have  to  say 
for  itself?  You  can't  be  sure,  but  an  inter- 
view with  a  soybean  might  go  like  this. 

Ms.  Video.  Good  evening,  I'm  Barbara 
Video,  and  I'm  here  in  minois  at  the  farm 
of  the  Soy  Bean  family.  As  you  can  see,  the 
Soy  Bean  family  is  upset.  They  say  they  get 
no  respect.  Tonight,  we'll  be  talking  with 
the  head  of  the  Soy  Bean  family,  Mr.  Soy 
Bean  himself. 

Soy.  Good  evening,  Barbara. 

Ms.  Video.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Bean. 

Soy.  Call  me  Soy. 

Ms.  Video.  Thank  you.  I  must  say  you're 
looking  fresh  tm  a  daisy. 
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Soy  (Upaet).  Fresh  as  a  dalsyt  See  what  I 
mean?  Even  daisies  get  more  respect  than 
soybeans!  W}iy  didn't  you  say  "fresh  as  a 
soybean?" 

Ms.  Video.  Excuse  me.  I  dldnt  mean  to 
upset  you. 

Soy  (Feeling  sorry  for  himself).  8oyl>eans 
get  no  respect. 

Ms.  Video.  Perhaps  if  we  knew  a  bit  more 
about  soybeans,  that  would  help. 

Soy  (Cheered  up  a  little  marc).  That 
sounds  like  a  good  idea.  What  would  you 
like  to  know? 

Ms.  Video.  Why  dont  you  begin  by  teUing 
us  where  soybeans  come  from. 

Soy  (Playfully).  Guess! 

Ms.  Video.  Well,  Judging  from  your  nams^ 
I'd  say  you  come  from  China. 

Soy  (Disappointed).  How'd  you  guess? 

Ms.  Video.  Just  lucky,  I  sui>pose. 

Soy.  Well,  you're  right.  Soybeans  have 
been  grown  In  China  for  3000  years.  But  a 
lot  of  people  think  soybeans  came  from 
Cleveland. 

Ms.  Video.  Cleveland?  You're  kidding! 

Soy.  Yeah.  I  am.  That  was  Just  a  little 
Joke.  Soybeans  have  a  great  sense  of  humor. 

Ms.  Video.  I  can  telL 

Soy.  Actually.  I  do  have  an  uncle  who 
grew  up  in  Cleveland.  But.  today  more  soy- 
beans live  right  here  in  Illinois  than  in  any 
other  State.  We  soybeans  also  grow  well  in 
Iowa,  Missouri.  Arkansas,  and  Indiana 

Ms.  Video.  I  dldnt  know  that. 

Soy.  Well,  here's  something  else  I  bet  you 
dldnt  know.  More  of  us  soybeans  grow  up  in 
the  United  States  than  In  any  other  coun- 
try—including China. 

Wi.  Video.  No,  I  didn't  know  that 

Soy.  You've  probably  never  given  us  Soy- 
beans any  thought  at  alL 

Ma.  Video.  Well,  now.  Soy.  that's  not  ex- 
actly true.  Why,  Just  last  night  I  asked  the 
waiter  to  bring  me  some  soy  sauce  for  my 
Chinese  dinner. 

Soy.  Soy  sauce!  Is  that  all  you  think  we're 
good  for? 

Ms.  Video.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
you  could  tell  us:  What  are  you  good  for? 

Soy.  Wliat  am  I  good  for?  Are  you  crazy?  I 
guess  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  soybeans 
are  used  as  feed  for  livestock  and  food  for 
you  human  Iselngs,  and  are  even  used  in 
some  of  the  products  you  buy,  like  plastics, 
paint,  varnish,  candles,  and  soap. 

Ms.  Video.  Hey,  Uutt's  interesting. 

Soy.  You  bet  it  is.  But  nobody  ever  gives 
the  soybean  credit  for  all  those  things.  E^ren 
carrots  get  more  credit  than  soyt>eans  do. 

Ms.  Video.  What  do  you  mean? 

Soy.  All  over  the  country,  you  hear  par- 
ents tell  their  kids,  "Eat  your  carrots. 
They're  good  for  eyesight."  You  never  hear 
anyone  say,  "Eat  your  soybeans,"  do  you? 

Ms.  Video.  You,  uh.  do  have  a  point. 

Soy.  Well,  here's  another  UtUe  tidbit  of  in- 
formation. In  many  countries,  people  eat 
soybeans  Instead  of  meat,  eggs,  or  cheese. 
That's  because  soybeans  are  a  good  source 
of  high-quality  protein.  And  they're  a  lot 
cheaper  than  those  other  foods,  too. 

Ms.  Video.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  ex- 
actly how  soybeans  are  used. 

Soy.  OlLay,  but  I'm  only  going  to  say  this 
once,  so  listen  carefully. 

You  see,  first  we  soybeans  produce  seeds. 
Are  you  with  me? 

Ms.  Video.  So  far,  so  good. 

Soy.  After  soybeans  are  harvested,  the 
seeds  are  cleaned.  Then  they  are  crushed 
Into  flakes.  And  oU  Is  removed  from  those 
flakes. 

Ms.  Vldea  And  then  the  flakes  are  Just 
thrown  away,  right? 

Soy.  Not  on  your  life!  Those  flakes  make 
up  soybean  meal  which  is  fed  to  livestock. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  soybean  crop  is  fed 
to  animals  The  rest  of  the  soybean  meal  is 
further  processed  in  different  ways,  and 
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lished."  If  this  is  professionalism  at 
USDA.  we  better  all  be  taking  a  closer 
look  at  the  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.* 
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HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  80X7TH  CAROLHf  A 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATlfkS 

Wednesday.  March  5. 1980 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inventive  and  aggressive  merchandis- 
ing of  American  goods  abroad  by  the 
Textile  Hall  Corp.  of  Greenville.  S.C., 
was  recently  re<M}gnized  by  the  U-S. 
Department  of  Commerce  through  the 
presentation  of  the  Presidential  "E" 
Award.  It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  share  with  you  the  following  re- 
lease: 

Textfle  Hall  Corp..  Greenville.  S.C.  today 
received  the  Presidential  "E"  Award  for  out- 
standing performance  in  promoting  U.S.  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  company,  a  non-profit  service  organi- 
zation that  puts  n.S.  manufacturers  in 
touch  with  potential  foreign  buyers  through 
its  international  show  facilities,  was  cited 
for  its  outstanding  creative  marketing  and 
promotional  services  to  U.S.  exporters. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department 
the  Amercian  Textile  Machinery  Exhibi- 
tion-International, which  Textile  HaU  spon- 
sors every  two  years,  ranlcs  high  among  VA 
trade  shows  in  attracting  foreign  visitors. 

The  company  promotes  the  exhibition 
world-wide  through  mninng«  to  15,000  for- 
eign mills,  textile  associations,  airlines, 
travel  ag«its,  banks  and  U.S.  embassies  and 
consulates.  It  advertises  in  28  foreign  textile 
publications  and  prints  promotional  materi- 
al in  a  variety  of  foreign  languages.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  activities  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
Textile  Hall  also  promotes  the  exhibition  in 
China,  working  through  appropriate  govern- 
ment ministries. 

The  "E"  Award  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  TextOe  Hall,  by  Margaret  Patrick,  direc- 
tor, VJB.  Department  of  Commerce  district 
office.  Columbia.  S.C,  on  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Philip  M.  Klutznlck. 

The  "E"  Award  consists  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  Secretary  Klutznlck  on  liehalf  of 
President  Carter,  an  "E"  flag  and  "E"  lapel 
pins.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  DRAFT  REGISTRA- 
TION BRIEFING  BACKFIRES 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  the  administration  dra- 
gooned student  leaders  to  the  White 
House  for  a  briefing  on  the  President's 
proposal  for  draft  registration. 

The  copresidents  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder  student  gov- 
ernment went  to  the  briefing  skeptical 
and  came  out  "flatly  oppo8e(L"  They 
found  the  administration's  answers 
"evasive  and  indirect"  and  they  left 
the  briefing  "disiUusloned  and  disap- 
pointed." 


The  February  26,  1980,  Denver  Post 
article  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Poet.  Feb.  26. 1980] 

CAxm  RuisntATioii  Answers 

"DunxusioimiG" ' 

(By  Art  Branscombe) 

The  nature  of  pleas  about  reviving  Selec- 
tive Service  reglstratl(m  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter  and  his  top  aides  transformed  the 
views  of  two  University  of  Colorado  student 
leaders,  who  now  oppose  the  registration. 

They  went  to  Washington  as  part  of  t 
group  of  300  student  leaders  recently  at  the 
invitation  of  the  White  House,  said  Nancy 
Coleman  and  Steve  Reddy.  co-presidents  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  Student  Union, 
student  governing  body  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  Boulder  campus.  They  went  with 
some  skepticism  about  the  issue. 

After  hearing  Carter  appeal  to  their  pa- 
triotism and  hearing  from  Stuart  Eizenstat, 
the  president's  domestic  affair»  adviser,  and 
other  top  presidential  aides,  the  two  stu- 
dents returned  to  Colorado  "flatly  opposed" 
to  registration,  they  said  Monday. 

"We  asked  very  tough  questions  ...  We 
came  there  to  seek  information  and  clarifi- 
cation." said  Miss  Coleman  during  a  press 
conference  at  the  Denver  Press  Club.  "The 
answers  we  received  were  evasive  and  indi- 
rect .  .  .  We  left  disillusioned  and  disap- 
pointed." 

"I  asked  Eizenstat  about  the  dramatic 
shift  in  emphasis  by  the  administration." 
said  Reddy.  "They  talked  a  year  ago  about 
how  citizens  needed  to  make  sacrifices  in 
using  oil.  Now  we're  being  asked  to  sacrifice 
lives.  He  said  he  was  appalled  at  sach  a 
question  being  asked  and  walked  off  the 
stage." 

"Most  of  the  students  at  CU  would  rather 
switch  than  fight,"  Reddy  added.  "They 
would  rather  give  up  some  energy  than  go 
to  the  Middle  East  and  fight  for  it." 

Later,  listing  reasons  for  opposing  rein- 
stating draft  registration,  he  said.  "We  feel 
registration  equals  the  draft  .  .  .  There's  no 
need  for  registration  unless  someone  is  plan- 
ning a  draft." 

"What  we  are  proposing  instead."  Reddy 
continued,  "is  to  challenge  Carter  to  rally 
the  American  public  around  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  so  we  can  do  without  Middle 
Eastern  oil.  I  think  we  can  do  it  and  eventu- 
ally we  will  have  to  do  it  anyhow." 

Told  that  two  Colorado  State  University 
students  who  also  attended  the  White 
House  briefing,  Steve  Meier  and  Tom  Has- 
tings, reportedly  felt  that  student  opinion 
was  split  about  50-50  after  the  briefings, 
Reddy  observed  that  probably  a  third  of  the 
students  simply  listened  without  comment. 
The  other  two-thirds,  he  said,  appeared  to 
split  about  50-50. 

When  the  registration  proposal  was  first 
broached  in  the  president's  State  of  the 
Union  speech.  Miss  Coleman  commented, 
most  students  probably  "felt  a  sort  of  na- 
tionalism and  were  ready  to  fight.  Now  I 
think  people  are  really  starting  to  question 
it.  And  I  think  after  a  lot  of  education  about 
it,  a  solid  majority  will  be  opposing  it."« 


ANOTHER  SLAP  AT  A  FRIEND 


HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

orntBiAifA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  representatives 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  has  acknowledged  an- 
other foreign  policy  mistake  when  the 
United  States  last  Saturday  voted  in 
support  of  an  Arab-initiated  resolution 


March  5,  1980 

ccHidemning  Israel's  administration  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

This  latest  U-tum  in  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  United  States  is  all  the 
more  puz^lhig  because  twice  in  the  last 
year,  the  United  States  had  abstained 
on  similar  less  extreme  resolutions,  ex- 
plaining that  during  delicate  negotia- 
tions on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  it 
wanted  to  take  a  neutral  stance— seek- 
ing not  to  inject  Irritants  in  the  proc- 


The  bungled  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  March  1  sent  a  new  signal  to 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration, in  effect,  was  repudiating 
its  own  efforts  achieved  through  the 
Camp  David  accords.  By  supporting 
the  Arab  resolution  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  reversing  previous  U.S. 
policy,  the  United  States  has  further 
damaged  its  credibility  with  Israel  and 
undermined  the  delicate  Egyptian-Is- 
raeli autonomy  negotiations  and  en- 
couraged those  Arab  States  opposed  to 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  process. 

The  President  has  now  disavowed 
the  vote  cast  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Vance  has  assumed  all  blame 
for  this  mistake.  However,  the  damage 
has  been  done.  It  is  an  embarrassment 
to  the  United  States,  and  only  imder- 
scores  what  apparently  has  become  a 
mainstay  of  Carter  foreign  policy- 
punish  our  friends  and  reward  their 
enemies.  Let  us  hope  the  chances  for 
Bfiddle  East  peace  have  not  been  simi- 
larly bungled.* 


NA'nONAL  NATURAL 
LANDMARKS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OPMunnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  article  appearing  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  magazine.  Written  by 
Chris  Delaporte.  Director  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  new  Heritage  Con- 
servation and  Recreation  Service— 
HCRS— the  article  details  substantial 
improvements  which  HCRS  has  made 
in  the  national  natural  landmarks  pro- 
gram since  the  agency  assumed  this 
responsibility  2  years  ago. 

On  March  17  and  18.  the  House  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 
committee will  (insider  legislation 
prepared  by  the  administration  which 
proposes  further  and  significant  re- 
forms in  the  landmarks  program.  That 
legislation,  the  National  Heritage 
Policy  Act.  H.R.  6504,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Burton  and  CDsponsored  by  me  with 
Congressmen       Udaix,       Seiberung. 

KOSTMAYER,     BlNGHAM,     FLORIO,     and 

Sebelius. 

I  congratulate  HCRS  for  its  im- 
provements in  the  landmarks  pro- 
gram. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  follows: 

Progriss  AMD  Prospsct:  a  RaroRT  o>  ths 

National  Natural  Lahdmarks  Program 
(By  Chris  Therral  Delaporte) 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service  was  criticized  in  the  March  1979 
issue  of  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Magazine  for  Us  failure  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  National  Natural  Landmarks  Pro- 
gram. By  late  1978.  there  was  a  large  badc- 
log  of  potential  landmarks  awaiting  the  nec- 
essary review.  NFCA's  dltlctam  was  valid, 
and  in  my  letter  to  the  Association  (NP  & 
CM,  June  1979)  I  outlined  the  steps  we  were 
taking  to  streamline  the  process  and  reduce 
the  backlog.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
report  to  you  the  results  of  our  efforts,  and 
to  consider  the  landmark  program's  future. 

In  retrospect,  we  now  recognize  that  our 
backlog  problem  resulted  in  part  from  the 
study/revlew/deslgnatlon  process  that  had 
evolved  in  the  landmarlcs  program.  The 
process  consisted  of  four  steps. 

1.  Natural  history  studies  were  conducted 
in  the  33  designated  natural  regions  of  the 
50  states.  Puerto  Rico,  and  our  island  depen- 
dencies. These  studies  produced  lists  of  po- 
tential National  Natural  landmarks 
(NNLs). 

2.  Each  of  those  potential  NNI^  (except 
where  common  knowledge  or  familiarity 
made  it  superfluous)  was  then  inspected  by 
an  outside  expert,  who  then  would  recom- 
mend to  HC^RS  those  sites  Judged  worthy  of 
NNL  status. 

3.  Those  recommended  sites  would  Uien 
be  reviewed  by  the  National  Park  System 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  sites  it  approved 
would  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

4.  The  Secretery  would  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  nomination. 

This  process  had  several  delay-causing 
weaknesses.  For  one,  as  increasing  numbers 
of  studies  were  completed,  the  number  of 
potential  NNI<  grew  apace.  Site  visits  were 
a  major  bottleneck,  as  limited  budgeU  and 
the  large  amount  of  time  required  to  Inspect 
numerous  widely  scattered  sites  seriously 
slowed  the  review  process.  Some  of  the  site 
reports  were  of  low  quality,  causing  addi- 
tional loss  of  time  in  gathering  and  check- 
ing data.  And  finally,  the  Advisory  Board 
met  infrequently. 

By  January  1979  the  backlog  of  potential 
NNLs  stalled  at  various  points  in  the  process 
was  approximately  1,700  and  growing.  Our 
small  NNLstafLand  the  resources  at  its  dis- 
posal were  overwhelmed,  and  matters  were 
getting  worse.  Clearly,  without  a  major 
change  the  processing  and  nominating  of 
landmarks  would  fall  farther  and  farther 
behind. 

In  January  1979  I  ordered  an  agency-wide 
concentration  on  this  problem.  This  tempo- 
rary, ad  hoc  effort  was  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
isting bacldog  while  at  the  same  time  chang- 
ing our  review  process  so  as  to  streamline  it 
and  make  it  more  efficient. 

Recognizing  the  sources  of  delay  in  our 
existing  procedures,  we  streamlined  the 
process  by  making  three  basic  changes: 

First,  we  eliminated  the  requirement  that 
every  potential  landmark  be  personally  in- 
spected onsite  by  an  expert  in  the  appropri- 
ate natural  science  field.  It  was  assumed 
that  sufficient  data  for  making  a  decision  on 
a  site  would  usually  be  obtainable  in  the 
parent  natural  history  study,  in  published 
material,  and  through  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  eminent  professionals. 

Second,  we  eliminated  the  Advisory  Board 
review.  The  Board  does  not  necessarily  con- 
sist of  professional  natural  scientists,  so  it 
had  not  served  as  -a  scientific  review  panel. 
The  preparation  of  documents  and  the  in- 
frequency  of  the  Board's  meetings  con- 
sumed time  and  resources  that  I  thought 
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would  be  better  used  if  dedicated  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  potential  landmariu  them- 
selves. 

And  third,  the  Job  was  awigned  to  our 
eight  field  offices,  with  overall  coordination 
assiffsed  to  the  NNL  staff  In  Denver.  I  made 
the  proceaalng  of  potential  NNLs  a  high  pri- 
ority for  each  HCRS  Regional  Director,  waft 
ordered  that  they  assign  adequate  personnel 
to  tliia  project  for  ttie  five  or  six  months 
necessary  to  complete  it.  Coordinators  were 
appointed  in  each  region,  and  each  received 
special  training  in  the  landmarks  program 
and  the  task  at  hand. 

An  initial  review  and  ■creening  of  the  po- 
tential VHOm  revealed  aopie  (hipllcation  of 
sites  and  some  errora  in  counting.  Addition- 
ally, in  some  cases  more  than  one  site  oouM 
logically  be  combined  in  one.  and  in  others 
an  obvious  la^  of  landmark  quality  permit- 
ted their  eUminatkm  traoi  further  consider- 
ation. As  a  result  of  this  consolidation  and 
screening,  approximately  1.400  potential 
landmarks  remained  to  1m  studied  and  de- 
cided <m.  rather  than  the  previously  as- 
sumed figure  of  1.700. 

Although  the  accelerated  procedure 
varied— as  determined  by  each  region's 
number  of  potential  landmarks  to  be  re- 
riewed.  its  available  personnel,  and  other 
high-priority  tasks  that  had  to  continue— it 
consisted  essentially  of  the  following  steps. 

In  place  of  the  site-by-eite  inspection,  each 
regional  director  convened  groups  of  outside 
experts  in  v>proprlate  natural  science  disci- 
plines to  review  the  potential  landmarics. 
They  were  sent  the  available  data  <m  each 
site  and  then  met  in  groups  to  discuss  them. 
They  then  made  individual  recommenda- 
tions to  us  on  whether  or  not  each  site 
should  be  a  national  natural  landmark.  This 
phase  was  completed  on  schedule  in  July. 

Next,  the  NNL  staff  in  Denver  reviewed 
those  recommendations  and  made  its  own 
recommendations  to  me.  Approximately  15 
percent  of  the  sites  that  went  through  this 
process  were  judged  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
landmarks.  I  have  already  recommended  31 
of  them  to  the  Secretary.  About  50  percent 
of  the  sites  were  judged  as  not  meeting  the 
criteria,  and  their  rejection  was  recom- 
mended. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  35  percent  we 
found  that  we  lacked  sufficient  data  to 
make  a  positive  or  negative  recommenda- 
tion. The  data  and  resource  description  on  a 
given  site  that  had  been  available  to  the 
consulted  experts— from  the  pertinent  natu- 
ral history  study,  from  other  sources,  and 
from  their  firsthand  experience— were 
simply  inadequate  for  making  the  necessary 
qualitative  decision.  I  lacking  the  funds  and 
time  necessary  to  make  on-site  inspections, 
which  in  most  cases  would  have  provided 
the  necessary  data,  decisions  on  these  sites 
were  deferred. 

The  first  31  sites  to  complete  this  process 
and  to  be  nominated  for  approval  as  NNIc 
were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
January  1980.  The  near  term  result  of  our 
accelerated  processing  project  is  expected  to 
he  about  150  to  300  new  natural  landmarks 
Similarly  (assuming  the  same  50  percent  re- 
jection rate),  the  approximately  500  sites  on 
which  decisions  have  been  deferred  will— at 
sucdi  times  as  site  visits  can  be  made  or 
other  daU  gathered— produce  200-150  more 
designated  natural  landmarks. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  block  of  de- 
ferred sites.  I  had  wanted  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  backlog  that  existed  one 
year  ago.  In  these  500  or  so  cases,  however, 
we  were  faced  with  malting  a  dedsion  with 
inadequate  data  or  making  no  decision  at 
all.  Given,  on  the  one  hand,  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  and  high  qual- 
ity of  NNIc  by  designating  only  those  areas 
that  clearly  meet  the  criteria,  and.  on  the 
other  liand.  our  reluctance  to  reject  a  site 
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extirpation  within  the  state,  and  to  provide 
the  data  to  determine  priorities  for  preser- 
vation action. 

The  scientific  knowledge  from  these  state 
heritage  programs  is  similar  to  the  data  pro- 
vided by  the  landmark  program's  natural 
history  studies,  the  main  differences  being 
that  it  is  collected  on  a  state-by-state  basis 
ratha*  than  on  a  natural  region  basis,  and 
can  be  aggregated  as  a  multlstate  data  base, 
and  that  it  is  generally  more  detailed  and 
specific  These  state  programs  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  sdoitiflcally  compare  the  occur- 
r«ices  of  particular  resource  types  within  a 
state,  a  comparison  that  cannot  usually  be 
made  today.  Such  a  comparison,  applied  to 
the  NNL  process,  would  make  the  nomlna- 
UoD  more  objective  and  assure  the  high 
qtiality  of  new  landmarks.  The  states  them- 
selves wouJd  be  able  to  make  NNL  recom- 
mendations directly  from  this  comprehen- 
sive data  base.  Thanks  to  the  quality  of  the 
heritage  program  data,  and  nominations 
coming  out  of  It.  HCRS  would  probably  find 
the  need  for  site  visits  and  additional  infor- 
mation less  than  what  it  is  now. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  expected 
benefits  to  state  and  federal  conservation, 
preservation,  and  planning  efforts  from 
these  state  programs  and  is  why  President 
Carter  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
have  proposed  the  National  Heritage  Policy 
Act. 

Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Jack- 
son as  S.  1843.  this  act  would,  among  other 
things,  encourage  the  state  heritage  pro- 
grams to  nominate  potential  NNLs  to 
HCRS.  Also,  it  would  provide  direct  federal 
protection  to  National  Natural  Landmarks 
for  the  first  time.  Under  the  proposed  act, 
prior  to  any  federal  imdertaking  that  would 
adversely  affect  any  national  luitural  or  his- 
toric landmark,  the  federal  agency  involved 
would  have  to  determine  that  no  prudent 
and  feasible  alternative  exists  and  would 
have  to  take  steps  to  minimize  the  harm. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  way  HCRS 
regional  staffs  and  the  NNL  staff  responded 
to  some  difficult  demands  I  made  of  them, 
and  we  can  all  be  pleased  with  the  results. 
There  are  (or  soon  will  be)  about  150  to  225 
newly  designated  NNLs,  and  the  entire  land- 
mark program  has  been  streamlined  and 
made  more  efficient. 

I  appreciate  NPCA's  concern  for  and  at- 
tention to  the  National  Natural  Landmarks 
Program,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  the  results  of  our  efforts  to  raise  the 
program  to  the  priority  it  deserves. 

(Chris  Therral  Delaporte  served  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  North  Oeorgla  Moun- 
tains Authority  from  1969  to  1972.  From 
1972  to  1976  he  was  director  of  Oklahoma 
State  Parks.  Delaporte  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  1977  and 
became  the  first  director  of  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  in  Jan- 
uary 1978.)« 


TRIBXJTE  TO  SISTER  ELIZABETH 
CORRY,  OSP 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
today  In  paying  tribute  to  Sister  Eliza- 
beth Corry.  OSP.  Sister  Elizabeth's 
friends  and  (X)Ueagues  will  gather  next 
Wednesday  to  honor  her  for  31  years 
of  service  to  her  fellow  man  as  a  sister 
of  Saint  Francis. 
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Bom  and  raised  in  Jersey  City. 
Sister  Elizabeth  received  her  bachelor 
of  science  from  Fordham  University 
and  her  masters  degree  In  hospital  ad- 
ministration from  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. She  joined  the  staff  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  as  assistant  administrator  in 
1964  and  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
administrator  In  1969.  In  1978  she  as- 
simied  the  position  of  executive  direc- 
tor whose  duties  entail  acting  as  the 
chief  of  overall  operation  of  the  hospi- 
taL  Sister  Elizabeth  is  a  past  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Catholic  Hospital 
Association  and  is  at  present  a  trustee 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  executive  dlre<rt»r  of  our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Hospital,  Sister  Elizabeth  has 
demonstrated  her  commitment  to  the 
availability  of  superior  health  care  for 
all  persons.  As  a  sister  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis, she  has  demonstrated  her  personal 
commitment  to  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Francis;  namely,  a 
reverence  for  all  llfe.« 


OASOHOL:  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or  nroiANA 

IN' THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mi.  Speaker,  Hoo- 
siers  in  all  19  counties  of  the  Ninth 
District  are  talking  about  the  energy 
problem  and  ix>sslble  solutions  to  it 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions  they 
have  asked  me  about  gasohol: 

WHAT  IS  GASOHOL? 

The  term  gasohol  usually  refers  to  a 
blend  of  10-percent  alcohol  and  90-per- 
cent conventional  gasoline.  Used  in 
cars  as  an  alternative  to  pure  gasoline, 
gasohol  achieves  about  as  many  miles 
per  gallon  with  slightly  better  per- 
formance. Alcohol  fuels  are  not  new. 
Some  of  the  earliest  automobiles  ran 
on  them,  and  during  the  1930's  and 
World  War  II  the  use  of  gasohol  was 
widespread  because  of  the  shortage  of 
petroleum.  After  the  war,  gasohol  was 
dropped  in  favor  of  gasoline  produced 
from  cheap,  readily  available  crude  oiL 
A  decrease  In  the  availability  of  crude 
oil  has  renewed  interest  in  alcohol 
fuels. 

HOW  IS  ALCOHOL  PRODUCED? 

The  alcohols  being  considered  as 
fuels  are  methanol  and  ethanol. 
Methanol  is  made  from  coal,  wood, 
and  urban  wastes,  as  well  as  from  nat- 
ural gas.  Although  it  is  cheaper  than 
ethanol,  methanol  produced  from  non- 
petroleum  sources  would  require  large- 
scale  conversion  plants  that  would 
take  several  years  and  up  to  $1  billion 
each  to  bullcL  Ethanol  is  derived  from 
agricultural  products  such  as  sor- 
ghum, wheat,  and  com  through  a 
process  of  fermentation  and  distiUa- 
tion.  Unlike  methanol,  ethanol  can  be 
produced  in  small-scale  facilities. 
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WHAT  IS  Otra  CtTRREHT  AlfD  FUTURE  CAPACITT 
TO  PRODUCE  ALCOHOL? 

There  is  virtually  no  production  of 
methanol  from  nonpetroleum  sources 
-{■  today,  and  no  change  in  capacity  is  ex- 
^  pected  between  now  and  1985.  Current 
production  of  ethanol  is  about  80  mil- 
lion gallons  a  year,  an  enormous  in- 
crease over  the  past  few  years.  Most  of 
this  ethanol  comes  from  a  single  plant 
in  Illinois.  The  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  recently  predicted  that  produc- 
tion of  ethanol  could  reach  600  million 
gallons  a  year  by  1985.  an  amoimt  suf- 
ficient to  save  40,000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum a  day  and  replace  6  percent  of 
the  Nation's  consumption  of  pure  gas- 
oline. The  impact  of  gasohol  is  expect- 
ed to  be  greatest  in  agricultural  States 
like  Indiana. 

DOES  IT  TAKE  If  ORE  ENERGY  TO  PRODUCE 
ALCOHOL  THAN  THE  ALCOHOL  ITSELF  YIELDS? 

Some  conversion  plants  now  in  oper- 
ation use  less  energy  to  produce  alco- 
hol than  the  alcohol  itself  yields.  Indi- 
cations are  that  new  technology  could 
allow  plants  to  use  1  unit  of  energy  for 
every  4  units  of  energy  produced. 
However,  even  if  the  production  of  al- 
cohol consumed  energy  on  the  whole, 
it  could  still  be  worthwhile  sin(%  it 
would  convert  an  abundant,  renewable 
energy  source  into  a  much  more  useful 
form.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  situation  we 
face  when  we  generate  electricity:  We 
need  3  units  of  coal  or  oil  energy  to 
produce  1  unit  of  electrical  energy. 

WOULD  ntCRXASED  PRODUCTION  OP  ALCOHOL 
RAISE  RETAIL  POOD  PRICES? 

Steps  could  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  retail  food  prices.  Much  of 
the  grain  used  could  be  surplus,  such 
as  that  not  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Distressed  grain  or  waste,  rather  than 
edible  st<K:ks.  could  be  used  as  well.  In 
addition,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  com  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  fed  to  animals. 
One  of  the  byproducts  of  alcohol  pro- 
duction, distiller's  grain,  could  replace 
some  of  this  feed  because  it  has  more 
protein  than  the  original  grain.  Final- 
ly, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even 
if  we  produced  600  million  gallons  of 
alcohol  a  year,  we  would  consume 
much  less  than  5  percent  of  our  total 
grain  harvest.  No  massive  diversion  of 
crops  would  be  required. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  DONE  TO 
ENCOURAGE  THE  USE  OF  GASOHOL? 

Several  actions  must  be  mentioned. 
The  National  Energy  Act  exempted 
gasohol  from  the  4  cents  per  gallon 
Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  result- 
ing in  an  effective  tax  break  of  40 
cents  per  gallon  on  alcohol.  DOE 
adopted  regulations  to  include  some 
producers  of  ethanol  in  the  entitle- 
ments program,  giving  them  additional 
benefits  of  5  cents  per  gallon.  Con- 
gress legislated  $60  million  in  loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  of 
four  pilot  plants  to  produce  alcohol.  It 
also  set  up  a  national  conunission  both 
to  study  the  potential  for  alcohol  fuels 
and  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
policy  on.  such  fuels.  For  1980,  about 
$26  million  has  been  appropriated  for 
alcohol  fuels  programs.  Research  into 
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advanced  fuel  crops  and  conversion 
techniques  Is  t)eing  conducted  by  var- 
ious agencies.  In  addition  to  steps  al- 
ready taken,  substantial  provisions  in 
two  new  biUs — concerning  synthetic 
fuels  and  taxes  on  the  windfall  profits 
of  oil  companies— are  nearing  final  ap- 
proval in  Congress. 

VTRAT  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
SMALL-SCALE  ALCOHOL  PRODUCTION? 

Many  Federal  agencies  provide  aid. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  admin- 
isters investment  tax  credits  for  alco- 
hol-producing plants.  Various  kinds  of 
loans  and  grants  are  available  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
DOE'S  Office  of  Small-Scale  Technol- 
ogy, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration. 

WHERE  CAN  ONE  GET  FURTHUt  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  GASOHOL? 

DOE  has  two  toll-free  hotlines:  800- 
533-5333  and  800-535-2840.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  issues  publi- 
cations through  its  Office  of  Energy. 
14th  Street  and  Independence  Avenue 
SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Those 
interested  in  obtaining  the  license  nec- 
essary to  set  up  a  small  still  shoul4 
contact  the  Regional  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms,  550  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.* 


THE  BATTLE  AGAINST 
INFLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
1919  work  entitled  "The  Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Peace,"  the 
famed  British  economist  John  May- 
nard  Keynes  observed: 

By  a  continuing  process  of  inflation,  gov- 
ernments can  confiscate,  secretly  and  unob- 
served, an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of 
their  citizens  •  *  *  There  is  no  subtler,  no 
surer  means  of  overturning  the  existing 
basis  of  society  than  to  debauch  the  curren- 
cy. 

A  dire  warning. 

Though  policymakers  in  the  Carter 
administration  concede  that  this  18.2- 
percent  Inflation  is  America's  public 
enemy  No.  1,  their  general  approach 
to  the  problem.  Jawboning  business 
and  labor,  implies  the  belief  that  the 
private  sector  is  somehow  responsible 
for  the  intolerable  levels  of  the  cur- 
rent inflation.  In  other  words:  We  are 
all  guilty  of  contributing  to  inflation. 

Nonsense.  The  chief  domestic  culprit 
is  the  Federal  Government.  Prices  are 
not  rising:  the  value  of  the  dollar  is: 
being  eroded.  America's  dollar  is  being 
debased  through  massive  Federal  defi- 
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cit  spending  for  a  myriad  of  Federal 
programs  financed  by  the  printing  of 
more  and  more  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  is  a  monetary 
problem:  it  is  principally  caused  by  an 
expansion  in  the  supply  of  money 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  total  volume  of  production.  With 
more  and  more  money  chasing  fewer 
and  fewer  goods,  the  private  sector. 
business  and  labor,  farmers  and  house- 
wives, bid  up  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services.  Thus,  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply,  fueled  by  excessive 
Government  spending,  kicks  off  a  gen- 
eral  price  hike  throughout  the  econo- 
my. So,  as  every  housewife  knows,  the 
price  of  everything  goes  up. 

The  roots  of  our  current  inflation 
are,  as  a  prominent  economist  re- 
marked, very  deep.  Federal  deficits  av- 
eraged $23  billion  a  year  from  1965  to 
1978.  This  was  sdmost  nine  times  the 
average  deficit  for  the  previous  15 
years.  The  Federal  budget  quintupled 
in  Just  19  years  from  under  $100  bil- 
lion to  over  $500  billion.  Now  it  is  over 
$600  billion. 

The  national  debt  limit  raised  to 
almost  $820  billion,  with  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  amounting  to  over 
$58  billion,  the  third  largest  item  in 
the  Federal  budget.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  an  awesome  growth  in 
the  Nation's  supply  of  money.  From 
1940  to  1978,  U.S.  currency  and  bank 
deposits  rose  from  $52.7  billion  to 
$815.9  billion.  In  recent  years,  the 
overall  growth  of  the  money  supply 
has  continued  to  accelerate,  rapidly 
outpacing  the  Nation's  output  of 
goods  and  services.  And  money,  to  use 
Adam  Smith's  phrase,  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  real  "wealth  of  the 
Nation,"  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  its  people. 

The  battle  against  inflation  must  be 
waged  on  many  fronts.  Congress  must 
eliminate  costly  Government  regula- 
tions that  inhibit  growth  and  innova- 
tion, encourage  capital  formation  and 
productivity  through  imaginative  tax 
reform,  and  discipline  its  spending  to 
the  point  where  Federal  expenditures 
equal  receipts.  I  have  addressed  ques- 
tions of  fiscal  policy  with  HJl.  1000, 
the  American  Tax  Reduction  Act.  But 
not  to  be  overlooked  is  a  soimd  mone- 
tary policy,  curbing  an  excessive  in- 
crease of  the  money  supply  to  promote 
real  economic  growth  and  price  stabil- 
ity. Following  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  winning  economist  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go, I  have  introduced  the  Money 
Supply  Control  Act.  H.R.  3833.  which 
would  gradually  decelerate  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  over  a  6-year 
period,  leveling  it  off  between  3  and  4 
percent.  Such  a  gradual  approach 
would  allow  time  for  economic  adjust- 
ments and  avoid  unacceptable  levels  of 
development. 

If  unchecked,  the  current  rate  of  in- 
flation will  inevitably  lead  to  sharp 
economic  decline  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing Government  controls.  Of  all 
things,  inflation  is  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed as  the  "mother  of  tyrannies. "• 
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SENATE  I  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  1  ly  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
ail  meetlnis  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees ,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, an  I  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  r  squires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  he  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digej  t— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee' -of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  a  ly  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meet  ngs  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  op  ^rational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dai  y  Digest  will  prepare  this 
informatioi  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Re  marks  section  of  the  Con- 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  those  matters  and  programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  II,  education 
related    programs    of    the    proposed 
Youth  Act  of  1980. 

4232  Oirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  figures  for  February. 

318  Russell  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  Blumenfeld.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  John  A.  Bushnell,  of  Con- 
necticut, John  W.  Clark,  of  Louisiana, 
Clifford  B.  O'Hara,  of  Connecticut, 
and  William  Sidell,  of  California,  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission;  Robinson 
O.  Everett,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals;  William  E.  Peacock,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army;  and  rou- 
tine unobjected  to  nominations. 

212  Russell  Building 

MARCH  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbah  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2352,  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  CouncU  on 
Wage  and  Price  SUbility  through 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  for  activ- 
ities thereof;  to  be  followed  by  over- 
sight hearings  In  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bill  on  the  administra- 
tion's anti-inflation  programs,  and  op 
recent  proposals  for  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2080,  to 
establish  criteria  and  set  limits  on 
leasing  of  public  buUdings  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  to 
enforce  procedural  safeguards  in  lease 
negotiations. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act.  S.  2375. 
proposed  Health  Professions  Training 
and  Distribution  Act,  and  S.  2378,  pro- 
posed Health  Care  Management  and 
Health    Care    Personnel    Distribution 
Improvement  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  &  1938,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
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Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  ^und  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m., 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  general 
administration  and  legal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    PoUution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  Joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and   safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  sulistances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  11 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  in 
encouraging  alternative  energy  tech- 
nology and  its  impact  upon  the  agri- 
culture community,  focusing  on  the 
President's  alcohol  fuels  program,  and 
the  role  biomass  energy  research  wiU 
play  in  that  program. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs'  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  to  examine 
the  intergovernmental  fiscal  aid  sec- 
tion of  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  proposal,  and  the  admin- 
istration's youth  employment  initia- 
tive, respectively. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1699,  proposed 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Budget 
Committee  to  examine  the  intergov- 
ernmental fiscal  aid  section  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1981  budget 
proposal,    and    the    administration's 
youth  employment  initiative,  respec- 
tively. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  (Registration). 
1318  Dirlisen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Sut>committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed Fair  Financial  Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  on 
S.  703,  to  provide  for  the  study,  ad- 
vanced engineering,  and  design  and/or 
construction  of  certain  public  works 
projects  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol on  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
United  States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   fhe 
Govenunental  Affairs'  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  ex- 
amine the  intergovernmental  fiscal  aid 
section  of  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  proposal,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's youth  employment  ini- 
tiative, respectively. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Budget  Committee  to  examine  the  in- 
tergovernmental fiscal  aid  section  of 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  proposal,  and  the  administra- 
tion's youth  employment  Initiative,  re- 
spectively. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
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tion  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional Budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
wUdcmess  and  rangeland  management 
programs  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

3110  Diriuen  Building 

MARCH  12 

8:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2249,  to  increase 
the  minimum  level  of  price  support  on 
quota  peanuts  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops. 

324  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2294,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary procurement  of  the  DOD,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pro- 
curement programs  with  the  exception 
of  the  subjects  of  tactical  air  and  air 
defense. 

212  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs'  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  to  examine 
the  impact  of  tax  and  expenditure 
limitations  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

6202,pirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2320,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
235  RusseU  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Budget 
Committee  to  examine  the  impact  of 
tax  and  expenditure  limitations  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 

Lalx>r  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1312,  proposed 

Work  and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug  E^orcement  Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

8-146.  Capitol 


4845 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  «ithin 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  IS. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  conctirrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  malce  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

318  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2025  and  H.R. 
5926,  bills  to  establish  the  Biscayne 
National  Park  in  Florida;  S.  2299,  to 
add  lands  to  Valley  Forge  National 
Historical  Park  in  Pennsylvania:  S. 
1431  and  SJ.  Res.  119,  measures  to  es- 
tablish a  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, respectively:  and  S.  1924.  to 
designate  the  Salinas  National  Monu- 
ment in  New  Mexico. 

3110  Db-ksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
on  S.  703.  to  provide  for  the  study,  ad- 
vanced engineering,  and  design  and/or 
construction  of  certain  public  works 
projects  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol on  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
United  States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
•Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699,  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 
1202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2144,  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act.  S.  2375, 
proposed  Health  Professions  Training 
and  Distribution  Act.  and  S.  2378,  pro- 
posed Health  Care  Management  and 
Health  Care  Personnel  Distribution 
Improvement  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

SUte,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  SU- 
Ustics.  Department  of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 


4846 
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Appropriations 
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Bqman  Resources 

Human  Development  Subcom- 


hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
Commissions  on  National 
Service  and  Volunteerism. 

457  Russell  Building 


1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transporti  ition  Subcommittee 
To  resur  le  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estima  es  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Depanpient  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dtrksen  Building 
Natural  Resources 

r'ation  and  Supply  Subcom- 


those  items  in  the  President's 

for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 

its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 

recommendations   which    It 

thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
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3110  Dirksen  Building 
and  Public  Works 
Resources  Subcommittee 

meeting,  to  continue  markup 
to  provide  for  the  study,  ad- 
engineering,  and  design  and/or 
constnjction  of  certain  public  works 
for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
rivers   and   harbors   in   the 
States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


iluman  Resources 

meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  1076,  to 

the   regulation   of  multiem- 

>ension  insurance  plans,  and  to 

sufficient  funds  to  pay  bene- 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


an  I  Natural  Resources 

Rereatlon.   and   Renewable   Re- 
Subcommittee 

tiearings  on  S.  2123,  proposed 
National  Forest  Wilderness 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2284,  proposed 
legislative  charter  governing  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States 
1202  Dirksen  Building 

ldARCH14 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  23S2,  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Council  on 
Wage    and    Price    StabiUty    through 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981.  for  ac- 
tivities thereof;  to  be  followed  by  over- 
sight hearings,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bill,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  programs,  and 
on   recent   proposals   for   mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.    1839.   authorizing    funds    through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  Committee's  jurisdiction   with   a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agriculture  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1465,  proposed 
Farm  Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1979. 
324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.   864.   1499, 
1663. 1744,  bUU  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2322,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

235  RusseU  Building 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1181,  proposed 
Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and  on  the 
substance  of  Part  C— Amendment  Re- 
lating to  Indians.  Title  25,  U.S.C.  Sec. 
161,  to  authorize  Indian  tribes  to  peti- 
tion the  United  States  to  reassume 
Federal  jurisdiction  of  S.  1722,  to 
codify,  revise,  and  reform  the  criminal 
code;  and  an  application  of  a  magis- 
trate's concept  on  Indian  reservations. 
457  Russell  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
native fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  864,  1499, 
1663.  1744.  bills  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181,  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compact  Act;'  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians.  Title  25, 
U.S.C.,  Sec.  161,  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722.  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code;  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1968,  proposed 
Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 


March  5,  1980 


MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pro(>osed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. , 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  heai-ings  on  S.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians,  Title  25, 
U.S.C.,  Sec.  161,  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  Slates  to 
reas.sume  Federal  jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code;  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

457  Rus-soll  Building 
10:15  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652,  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  nutrition  and  in- 
gredient information  on  food  labels, 
and  to  remove  the  burdens  on  the  food 
industry   in   providing  such    informa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation    authorizing     funds     through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1968.  pro- 
posed Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  .scope 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
CXXVI 306— Part  4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations. 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Bidldlng 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of  rental,  multifamily,  and  public 
housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Coastructlon  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indcpendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


4847 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sutx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  2S 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Rc> 
lated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fLscal  year  1981  for  the 
Depariment  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovenunental  Relations  8utxx>mmit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
scope  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirk&cn  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
program  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Intei-na- 
tional  Development;  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tlori,  and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Conunerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urban  Development 

Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Suticommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2119,  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  fishery  resources 
on  the  Georges  Bank  (on  the  Outer 


4848 


Continental  Shelf)  from  environmen- 
tal deg  -adation  due  to  oil  and  gas  well 
drillinf  activities. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


Energy  am  I 
•Parks, 

source) 
To 

tion 


recewe 


Natural  Resources 
R^reation,   and  Renewable  Re- 
Subcommittee 
testimony  from  Administra- 
o^ficials  on   the  following  land 
and  other  measures  affect- 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
Lai^d  Management:  S.  1506,  2261. 
1985,  1997,  2209,  1910,  1715. 
1762.  3928.  1967,  and  920. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


convey  uice 

ing  th( 

of 

1923. 

2307. 


1)72. 


Labor  and 
Education 

mittee 
Business 

tion 

throu^ 

under 


<f 


meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
S.  ,1839.    authorizing    funds 
fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
;hc  Higher  Education  Act. 

357  Russell  Building 


2:00  p.m. 


Appropria  Lions 


Branch  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year   1981  for  the 
/  ccounting  Standards  Board,  and 
General  Accounting  Office. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transport  ation  Subcommittee 

continue     hearings     on    proposed 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Legislativi 

To  hold 

timat^ 

Cost 

the 


To 
budge 
for  th ; 


9:00  a.m. 

Labor  an( 

Child  an< 

mitte< 

Buiiines  i 

and 

lence 


9:30  am. 

Approprii 
Agrirult 

latcd 
To 

budget 

for 


tie 


10:00  a.m. 


noloi  ^ 


Appruprl  ilions 
Stale.  Justice 
and 
To  hoi  I 


dU5ti)r 
nority 
and 
ment 


cor  I 


Banking 
Housing 
To 

latioti 

1981 

meni 

opmi  nt 


menI 
meni 


Human  Resources 
Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


MARCH26 

Human  Resources 
Human  Development  Subcom- 


H.R. 


meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
.   2977.  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
t»revention  and  Services  Act;  and 
propo  sed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missicns  on  National  Youth  Service 
and  \plunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


lions 

Rural  Development  and  Re- 
(Vgencies  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


lire. 


CO  itinue 


Appropri  itions 

Interior  ind  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 

tee 

"  To  hol<  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timat  ?s  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Oflic;  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 


1223  Dirksen  Building 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 

plated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima^  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
and  Trade  Administration.  Mi- 
Business  Development  Agency, 
he  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Depart 
of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 


Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

inue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 

_  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

for  housing,  community  develop- 

programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 

nt  Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


5302  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Envelopment  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUl- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS.  Paralyzed  Veterans. 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
MiliUry  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates lor  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  ahd  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  technical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928.  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  and  S.  1929,  proposed  privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784,  to  Improve 
the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 
Joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 
in  Alaslca. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


March  5,  1980 


Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearirfgs  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed Fair  Financial  Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
international  affairs  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
proposed   legislation   to   Increase  the 
U.S.  quota  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  ^  .,^, 
5302  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcpmmii- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


March  5,  1980 


Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearlng^s     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981   for  housing,  community  devel- 
opment   programs    and    the    Urban 
Development    Action    Grant    of    the 
Department   of   Housing   and    UrbEin 
Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  Items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  a 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals   to   staff   the   Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  Russell  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  U.S.  Army  cemeterial  ex- 
penses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981    for   housing,   community   devel- 
opment   programs     and    the     urban 
development    action     grant    of    the 
Department   of   Housing   and   Urban 
Development. 

'5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  • 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRILS 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Diiiisen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
10:00  ftjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De 
partment  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
•International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint    Export    Marketing    Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion  Act   and   S.    2104,   proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  Items  In  the  President's 
budget  fpr  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  for  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

413  Russell  BuQding 


4849 

9:30  a.m. 
L*bor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1424,  proposed 
International  Health  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na 
tional  Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1081   for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  Internationa]  Mone 
tary  Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  chUdren  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fan 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations   which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 


4850 


miiustra(ion.  and  the  Energy  Informa- 
tnti 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


tion  Adr  inistnttion. 


2:00  p.in. 
AppropriatMns 
Military  Coi  struction 
To    continue 
budget 
for  milltkry 


Subcommittee 

hearings    on     proposed 

4stimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


Appropriations 
Treasury, 


#ostal   Service,    and 
Government  Subcommittee 

hearings    on    proposed 
(stimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
department  of  the  Treasury. 
S-146.  Capitol 


To 
budget 
for  the 


contl  me 


APRIL  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriati4ns 
HXJD-lndepi  ndent    Agencies   Subconunit- 


tee 
To  hold  hearings 
timates 
Federal 
Agency. 


Energy  and 
To  hold 
"Energy 
the 
native 
the 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 

Emergency       Management 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Natural  Resources 

I  learings  on  a  report  entitled 

In  Transition:  1985-2010"  of 

Coi^mittee  on  Nuclear  and  Alter- 

$iergy  Systems  (CONAES)  of 

Academy  of  Sciences. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


Nati  >nal 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriatibns 
Military  Co  istruction 
1^    contfiue 
budget 
for  mililary 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriattt>ns 
Interior  an< 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 
Economic 


Appropriatf>ns 
Treasury 


To  resum  ^ 
estimates 
Departi  lent 


theU.S4 
2:00  p.m. 


Appropriations 
Treasury, 


To 
budget 
for  the 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 


Genera) 


Subcommittee 

.     hearings    on    proposed 

stimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

construction  of  the  DOD. 

1233  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  22 


Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Regulatory  Administration. 
Departi^ent  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


General 


Postal    Service,    and 
Govemfient  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Miliury  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building' 

APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


AppropriatI  ans 

Military  Co  tistruction  Subcommittee 
To  resum »  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estlmati  s  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary cor  struction  of  the  EXDD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


General 


cont  nue 


Postal    Service    and 
Govem|nent  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
>epartment  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 


APRIL  23 


Interior  anf  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tec 
To  hold 
timates 
tional 


t|earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
^dowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Ser\'ice. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


March  5,  1980 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities,  S.  759,  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  H.R.  4015,  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAYl 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Laiid  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


March  5,  1980 


•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   issues   Congress 
might    consider    which    would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Sul>Commit 
tee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Indeiiendent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 


JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


4851 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  aiid  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040.  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
Small   Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  Oi- 
mate  Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  RusaeU  BuUding 

MARCH  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates     for    the    Department    of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  DU-ksen  Building 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 

SEff  ATE- Thursday,  March  6, 1980 


March  6,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


met  at  12:45  pjn.,  on  the 
the  recess,  and  was  called 
Max  Bauctts,  a  Senator 
of  Montana. 


wi  1.  Amen. 


OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
PRO  TEMPORE 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 
a  communication  to  the 
;he  President  pro  tempore 


The] 
will  please  reid 
Senate  from 
(Mr.  Magitus^n)  . 

The  assista:  it  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

fBZSmENT  PBO  TEMPORE, 

Wtul  ington,  D.C..  March  6,  1980. 


ppvisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
Honorable  Max   Battcus,   a 
I  tie  State  of  Montana,  to  per- 
of  the  Chair. 
Wakben  O.  MAcmrsoir, 
President  pro  tempore. 


thereupon  assumed  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
the    previous    order,    the 
is  recognized. 


WELCOME  BACK,  SENATOR  BAKER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  welcome  back  to  the  Senate 
daily  sessions  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Baker).  He  has  been  on  a  temporary 
sabbatical  waging  political  wars,  but  we 
have  been  keeping  up  with  him. 

In  his  absence  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  (Mr.  Stevens)  did  a  very 
dedicated  job.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  members 
of  his  party,  as  we  are  on  this  side,  are 
proud  of  the  work  that  Senator  Stevens 
did,  and  we  thank  him  for  the  ccwpera- 
tion  we  received  from  him.  I  am  sure 
that  the  cooperation  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  has  given  to  this  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  past  will  continue.  We 
welcome  him  back. 

We  know  he  will  be  out  campaigning 
again,  but  for  the  moment  he  will  be 
with  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
dilemma.  My  instinct  is  to  say  I  am  glad 
to  be  back,  and  indeed  I  am  glad  to  be 
back,  but  to  say  that  without  any  elab- 
oration would  signal  that  I  regret  the 
recent  imdertaking  on  the  fields  of 
political  conflict.  That  would  also  not 
be  correct,  because  I  have  no  regrets  for 
that  experience,  only  for  the  result. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  travel  about  the  country 
and  campaign  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination.  You  learn  a  lot,  Mr. 
President.  But  it  is  also  good  to  return 
here  and  to  find  the  warmth  and  cama- 
raderie that  has  been  extended  to  me  by 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation 
the  kindly  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  this  morning.  I  thank 
him. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word,  if  I 
may,  about  the  good  works  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  who  served  in  my  absence,  as 
our  conference  rules  provide,  as  the 
acting  Republican  leader.  He  served  dili- 
gently and  well.  He  was  capable  and 
energetic.  He  performed  imder  difBcult 
circumstances.  He  daily  met  the  on- 
slaught and  challenge  of  the  majority 
leader.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  while  battered,  is 
unbowed. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  in  frank- 
ness that  I  am  glad  to  be  back  but  that 
I.  too,  am  battered  but  unbowed.  I  look 
forward  to  extending  even  further  the 
good  relationship  which  has  evolved  and 


developed  between  the  majority  leader 
and  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  expect  to  cooperate 
on  every  matter  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so — of  course,  on  those  matters  on 
which  we  must,  but  to  do  so  in  either 
case. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  "acting." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  saying  "acting"  that 
I  have  fallen  into  the  habit. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  Presidential  material,  but  only  one 
man  can  be  President  at  any  time.  The 
distinguished  Senator  has  fought  a  good 
fight  and  he  has  kept  the  faith.  Whether 
or  not  he  has  finished  the  course,  I  am 
in  no  position  to  say. 

I  suppose  we  do  not  always  achieve 
our  goals  and  our  dreams  at  the  present 
moment,  but  we  continue  to  strive  and, 
who  knows?  Senator  Baker  may  yet 
some  day  be  President,  although  I  hope 
he  will  not  be,  as  much  as  I  respect  him 
and  admire  his  ability. 

We  do  welcome  him  back.  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  maintained  his  usual  good 
humor,  his  equanimity  and  his  presence 
of  mind  and  state  of  good  health.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  as  we 
continue  to  try  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  here,  in  this  public  forum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


THE  COAL  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, America's  continued  reliance  on 
imported  oil  h£is  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  a  national  crisis.  This  dependence  is 
a  threat  to  our  most  vital  economic  and 
national  security  interests.  Escalating 
world  oil  prices  undermine  our  ability 
to  manage  our  economy,  hamper  our 
efforts  to  bring  infiation  under  control, 
and  contribute  significantly  to  our  con- 
tinued balance-of-payment  problems. 
Our  first  priority  must  be  to  reduce  our 
excessive  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

This  Nation's  vast  available  coal  re- 
serves must  be  tapped  if  we  are  to  stem 
oil  imports.  Coal  is  abundant  and  avail- 
able, and  it  can  be  burned  cleanly.  The 
direct  use  of  coal  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  is  one  critical  component  of 
a  strategy  to  replace  oil  with  alternative 
fuels.  Utility  coal  conversion  is  one  ac- 
tion which  can  achieve  important  and 
immediate  oil  savings.  It  is  also  a  policy 
which  can  furnish  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans with  needed  employment  and  pro- 
vide a  less  expensive  source  of  electricity 
to  the  consuming  public. 
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The  need  for  an  effective  utility  coal 
conversion  program  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized.  Although  the  fuel  use  act, 
enacted  by  the  95th  Congress,  was  in- 
tended to  promote  the  displacement  of 
oil  with  cwH,  the  scheme  of  exemptions 
and  exceptions  contained  in  that  bill  has 
stymied  the  rapid  conversion  of  eligible 
powerplants.  Given  the  urgent  need  to 
reduce  foreign  oil  imports,  the  manda- 
tory conversion  of  coal-capable  generat- 
ing plants  is  required. 

Legislation  to  promote  the  increased 
use  of  coal  by  utilities  remains  an  un- 
finished item  on  the  energy  agenda. 

Earlier  today,  a  press  conference  was 
conducted  in  the  Lyndon  Johnson  room 
and  upon  that  occasion,  Dr.  Sawhill, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  and  Mr.  Eizenstat  were  pres- 
ent to  state  the  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  way  of  dealing  with  manda- 
tory conversion.  Senator  Ford,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Coal  Caucus,  was 
there.  Senator  Heinz,  who  is  vice  chair- 
man of  that  Coal  Caucus,  was  there.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  my  colleague,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Coal  Commis- 
sion, and  Governor  Rockefeller,  who 
chairs  the  President's  Coal  Commission, 
were  there.  Senator  Huddleston  could 
not  be  present  this  morning.  Senator 
Percy  was  there.  He  is  also  on  the  Coal 
Commission.  Other  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Including  Representa- 
tive Rahall  from  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  heads  the  House's  Coal 
Caucus,  was  there  and  various  members 
of  the  energy  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  were  present. 

The  legislation  will  be  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ford  and  other  Senators  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  very  soon — possibly  by  the 
middle  of  next  week,  hopefully.  I  just 
want  to  take  the  moment  at  this  time  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  work  that 
Dr.  Sawhill  and  his  staff  have  done  in 
preparing  the  proposals. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
•  Mr.  Huddleston),  my  senior  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  who  is  on  the  Coal  Commission, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Coal  Caucus,  and  all  other  Senators  who 
have  joined  in  working  to  support  legis- 
lation that  will  reduce  the  reliance  of  this 
country  on  imported  oil. 

I  also  commend  the  representatives  of 
the  coal  industry,  the  utility  industry, 
and  the  mine  workers  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  initiative.  I  must  say  that  their 
efforts  have  helped  to  forge  a  critical  po- 
litical constituency  which,  I  hope,  will 
lead  to  fairly  expeditious  passage  of  this 
legislation  by  Congress. 

I  strongly  support  the  effort  to  increase 
the  use  of  coal  by  utilities.  It  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  this  legislation  will  receive 
high  priority  on  the  congressional  cal- 
endar this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a  message. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SENATE  LEG-  RETIREMENT  OP  SENATE  LEOI8LA- 
ISLATIVE  CLERK  HAROLD  G.  AST    TIVE  COUNSEL  HARRY  B.  LITTELL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  another 
familiar  face  is  missing  from  this  Cham- 
ber, that  of  Mr.  Harold  G.  "Bud"  Ast, 
legislative  clerk  to  the  Senate,  who  re- 
tired February  29  after  33  years'  service. 

We  have  passed  a  resolution  honoring 
Bud  Ast  for  his  tireless,  efiBcient,  and 
loyal  service,  but  I  want  to  add  my  per- 
sonal thanks  today  for  the  part  he  has 
played  as  principal  clerk  in  making  my 
own  duties  easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

I  know  that  all  the  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  miss  him,  for  his 
depth  of  knowledge  and  experience,  for 
his  unfailing  courtesy,  and  for  his 
warmth  and  wit. 

We  know  the  importance  of  the  sup- 
port staff  to  the  Senate's  functioning,  al- 
though it  is  not  often  we  thank  or  even 
acknowledge  those  who  work  with  us. 
But  we  do  appreciate  his  long  and  ex- 
emplary service,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
the  personal  qualities  Bud  Ast  possesses 
in  generous  measure,  which  made  work- 
ing with  him  a  genuine  pleasure. 

He  first  came  to  the  staff  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  in  1946  as  a  research 
assistant  in  the  Senate  Library  and  spent 
some  12  years  at  the  desk,  until  assum- 
ing the  supervisory  responsibilities  of 
legislative  clerk.  Assistant  Legislative 
Clerk  Bill  Parmer  will  now  carry  out 
that  function. 

I  want  to  wish  Bud  Ast  a  long  and 
happy  retirement  and  to  say  again  that 
he  has  our  thanks  for  his  outstanding 
service. 


MOTHER  LADD 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  my  grandmother,  Lillie 
Ladd  Mauser,  was  featured  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday.  The  Post 
reprinted  a  story  by  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter  Rudy  Abramson — a  native  Ten- 
nessean  and  a  man  of  unquestioned 
veracity — which  supports  everything  I 
have  been  saying  about  my  grandmother 
in  this  Chamber  for  years.  I  suspect 
that  some  may  have  had,  perhaps,  slight 
doubts  about  my  version  of  that  dear 
ladys  spunk  and  good  sense  and  my  ac- 
counts of  how  she  once  served  as  sheriff 
of  Roane  County,  Tenn.,  and  captured 
dangerous  men  who  had  escaped  from 
her  jail  despite  her  hospitality  to  them. 
They  may  not  have  fully  believed  me 
when  I  told  them  how  she  was  playing 
cards — for  money — well  up  into  her 
nineties. 

I  know  that  publication  in  the  daily 
press  will  put  to  rest  for  all  time  any 
suspicion  that  I  may  have  elaborated 
just  a  tad  on  my  grandmother's  won- 
derful qualities. 

The  headUne  in  the  Washington  Post 
suggested  that  my  dear  grandmother 
could  be  "a  Republican  Miss  Lillian." 
I  do  not  know  yet  what  she  thinks  of  that 
idea.  I  do  not  know  what  I  think  of  it. 
But  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  while 
I  have  two  lovely  sisters,  I  do  not  have  a 
brother. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  well-liked  Senate 
aides,  Mr.  Harry  B.  littell,  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Senate  for  the  past  9 
years,  retired  February  29  after  a  record 
33  years'  service  in  that  office.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  my  colleagues'  praise  my 
own  thanks  for  Mr.  Littell's  dedicated 
and  conscientious  work  here. 

Legislative  drafting  may  not  be  well- 
known  to  the  public,  but  Mr.  Littell's 
skill  and  expertise  and  high  degree  of 
professionalism — serving  in  a  confiden- 
tial role  totally  without  political  consid- 
erations— ^have  left  their  mark  on  the 
laws  of  our  land.  All  of  us  have  benefit- 
ed from  his  help,  always  given  willingly 
and  cheerfully. 

I  know  his  close  relationship  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve, 
has  been  of  invaluable  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  Senate  rules  and  procedures, 
Mr.  Littell  is  an  expert  on  tax  and  toriff 
matters,  as  principal  draftsman  in  that 
complex  area  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
had  an  important  responsibility  in  the 
activist  sixties,  working  in  civil  rights 
legislation,  and  he  is  one  of  the  primary 
drafters  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act  of  1954. 

Harry  Littell  began  his  association  in 
1947,  as  a  young  law  graduate  of  Indiana 
University,  as  a  law  assistant,  appointed 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  counsel;  then  senior 
counsel:  and  in  1971,  he  was  named  leg- 
islative counsel  of  the  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der  of  Louisiana. 

I  imderstand  Mr.  Littell  and  his  wife 
Becky  are  leaving  for  a  vacation  in 
Florida.  He  leaves  with  my  most  sincere 
appreciation  and  warmest  wishes  for 
every  possible  happiness  in  the  future. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MAJORITY 
LEADER  TO  CONTROL  TIME  OF 
MINORITY  LEADER  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  to  ask  that  I 
may  have  control  of  his  time  under  the 
stonding  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


OIL  DEPENDENCY :  A  FINANCIAL 
TIME  BOMB 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  late  February,  the  Commerce 
Department  reported  a  merchandise 
trade  deficit  of  $4.76  billion  for  the 
month  oi  January.  The  deficit  for  1979 
was  $29.1  billion  compared  to  $33.7  bU- 
lion  in  1978. 
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oil  exporting  countries.  This  phenome- 
non subjects  our  currency  to  potential 
severe  fiuctuations.  Should  one  or  more 
OPEC  countries  attempt  to  divest  them- 
selves of  dollar  holdings,  the  interna- 
tional financial  markets  would  be 
strained  to  absorb  them. 

"Dollar  blackmail"  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant domestic  impact,  particularly  on 
the  price  of  our  imported  goods.  A  con- 
certed effort  to  dispose  of  dollars  by 
holders  of  large  dollar  reserves  could 
throw  the  entire  international  monetary 
system  into  disarray,  with  deep  and 
widespread  damage  to  all  the  economies 
of  the  world. 

Such  mischief  would  never  be  in  the 
interest  of  coimtries  holding  large  dollar 
reserves.  But  wars  are  rarely  in  the  in- 
terest of  most  coimtries ;  yet  they  occur. 
In  the  same  way  we  must  strengthen 
oiu"  conventionsd  military  forces  to  pre- 
vent an  outbreak  of  war,  we  must 
strengthen  our  conventional  economic 
defenses — starting  with  the  vulnerability 
of  the  dollar. 

Decreased  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
not  only  provides  us  increased  strategic 
flexibihtv,  but  it  protects  the  economy 
from  potential  financial  sabotage. 

Based  on  historical  standards,  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  number  of  barrels 
of  imported  oil  is  progress.  But  it  is  not 
enough  progress.  When  the  price  of  im- 
ported oil  effectively  doubles,  as  it  did 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  1979, 
simply  holding  the  line  on  the  number 
of  barrels  imported  means  doubling  our 
loss  of  wealth  to  oil  exporting  nations. 

We  have  made  notable,  legislative 
strides  to  reduce  our  oil  dependence,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  must 
complete  work  on  the  pending  energy 
conferences  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

In  this  respect,  I  wish  to  compliment 
our  Senate  conferees  and  the  House  con- 
ferees. They  are  making  progress.  They 
are  meeting.  They  are  attempting  to  ex- 
pedite as  rapidly  as  possible  the  remain- 
der of  their  very  difHcult  assignment. 

We  must  pass  a  meaningful  utility  oil 
backout  bill  this  year.  We  must  continue 
to  aggressively  pursue  alternative  energy 
sources.  And  we  must  increase  our  efforts 
to  conserve  petroleum  products. 

Additionally,  progress  must  be  made  in 
adjusting  the  international  financial  sys- 
tem to  absorb  excess  foreign  reserves, 
and  recycle  OPEC  surpluses,  particu- 
larly to  less  developed  countries. 

We  should  proceed  with  the  creation 
of  substitution  accounts  at  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  where  countries 
could  exchange  unwanted  foreign  cur- 
rency for  an  international  currency, 
specifically  special  drawing  rights,  or 
SDR's. 

In  addition,  the  world  community 
must  prevail  upon  OPEC  countries  to 
significantly  increase  their  direct  loans 
and  grants  t»  lesser  developed  countries 
(LDC"s) .  This  "recycling"  of  funds  which 
OPEC  has  extracted  from  the  LDC's  in 
the  form  of  higher  oil  prices  has  largely 
been  done  by  private  lending  institutions. 
The  lending  institutions  bear  the  risk 


that  the  precariously  financed  LDC's 
might  be  unable  to  repay  these  loans. 

A  system  of  direct  loans  from  OPEC 
countries  to  lesser  developed  coimtries, 
perhaps  with  the  banks  receiving  a  fee 
for  arranging  the  loans,  would  promote 
stability  in  world  credit  markets. 

If  OPEC  countries  had  to  depend  rai 
the  financial  health  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  make  loans,  future  oil  price 
increases  would  have  to  be  weighed 
against  the  damage  price  increases  in- 
flict on  these  countries'  ability  to  repay 
their  creditors. 

As  we  well  know,  initiatives  which  re- 
sult in  signiflcant  energy  conservation  or 
major  shifts  in  the  international  finan- 
cial system  are  not  easily  achieved. 

However,  it  should  be  clear  that  failure 
to  make  significant  progress  in  these 
areas  today,  invites  instability  and  dan- 
ger tomorrow. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 15  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  SAKHAROV  CASE  REMINDS  THE 
SENATE  TO  RATIFY  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  explore  the  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  dissident  leader  and  scientist 
Andrei  Sakharov.  Russia's  internal  exile 
of  this  man  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
justice.  This  action  at  once  reveals  So- 
viet repression  and  reminds  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  posture  against 
such  abuse. 

In  January  Dr.  Sakharov  joined  sev- 
eral other  Soviet  dissidents  in  a  state- 
ment condemning  Soviet  interference  in 
Afghanistan.  One  day  after  signing  the 
criticism  Sakharov  and  his  wife  were 
banished  from  Moscow  and  sent  to 
Gorky,  a  city  closed  to  foreigners.  He  is 
reportedly  prohibited  from  leaving 
Gorky  or  contacting  foreigners,  includ- 
ing his  children  abroad. 

Further  humiliation  of  Dr.  Shakharov 
came  down  from  the  highest  levels  of 
Soviet  authority.  As  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  24,  an  order 
signed  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  himself  de- 
prived him  of  several  honorary  decora- 
tions. Soviet  leaders  had  previously  har- 
assed Dr.  Sakharov  by  barring  him  from 
properly  accepting  his  greatest  award. 
In  1975,  Sakharov  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  his  longstanding  advocacy  of 
human  rights.  But  the  Soviet  authorities 
forbade  him  to  travel  to  Norway  to  re- 
ceive the  prize. 

More  recently,  the  Sakharov  contro- 
versy has  become  compounded.  Two  new 
turns  in  the  story  shed  more  light  on  the 
gloomy  picture  of  Soviet  repression. 
First,  several  prominent  American  Unl- 
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versities — including  MIT,  Harvard,  and 
Princeton — have  offered  Sakharov  fac- 
ulty or  research  positions.  But  he  cannot 
accept  these  posts  for  fear  he  will  be  for- 
ever barred  from  returning  to  his  home 
country,  that  is,  if  he  were  permitted  to 
leave  Russia  in  the  first  place. 

Second,  Sakharov  himself  has  called 
for  his  own  trial.  He  asks  only  for  due 
process — to  be  charged  and  to  have  a 
chance  to  refute  those  charges,  to  be 
judged  on  the  merits  and  not  prejudged 
and  sentenced  by  fiat.  Sakharov  ex- 
pressed best  the  insidious  method  of  con- 
finement to  which  he  is  being  subjected. 
He  beseeches  the  authorities  to  let  him 
face  an  open  trial  and  be  free  from  his, 
and  I  quote  "guilted  cage  of  internal 
banishment,".  Guilted  though  it  may  be, 
his  confinement  makes  a  mockery  of 
justice. 

The  fact  that  Soviet  authorities  scoff 
at  the  rights  of  a  prominent  Soviet  citi- 
zen as  the  world  anxiously  watches,  re- 
flects the  arrogance  of  those  authorities. 
The  case  of  Dr.  Sakharov  is  a  lesson  to 
us  all.  The  moral  is  that  we  must  keep 
our  guard  up  against  injustice.  When 
even  well-publicized  cases  of  injustice 
by  a  superpower  persist,  then  we  know 
the  minds  of  many  world  leaders  are  not 
yet  attuned  to  the  right  of  individuals. 

Sakharov  and  other  Soviet  dissidents 
have  appealed  to  the  West  to  ratify  sev- 
eral international  treaties.  ITie  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  one  such  treaty  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  a  critical 
but  neglected  document.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment aimed  at  the  usually  latent  ma- 
lignancy of  disregard  for  basic  rights 
which  the  Soviets'  treatment  of  Sakha- 
rov manifests.  This  disregard,  if  left  un- 
checked, can  fester  and  find  expression 
in  the  malicious  and  depraved  treatment 
of  certain  groups  and  individuals. 

The  Genocide  Convention  can  help 
protect  all  people  from  the  kind  of  abuse 
we  have  seen  throughout  history  in 
flashes  of  outcry  and  gore.  This  treaty 
promises  to  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  genocide.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1 :  45  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1 :  45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:21  p.m..  recessed  until  1:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Bradley)  . 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  stiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 
TRANSITION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2253. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2253)  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road and  to  provide  transaction  assistance 
to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of  said  rail- 
road. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  a  cessation  of  service  over  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  appears  imminent; 

(2)  a  cessation  of  operations  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  would  have  serious  reper- 
cussions on  the  economics  of  the  States  in 
which  such  railroad  principally  operates; 

(3)  a  cessation  of  service  would  have  a 
dramatic  Impact  on  the  farm  economy  due 
to  the  volumes  and  value  of  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  products  moved  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  damaging  the  economic  vi- 
ability of  the  Nation's  grain  producers  and 
handlers  by  seriously  impeding  the  move- 
ment of  grain  for  both  domestic  and  export 
sales; 

(4)  a  cessation  of  operations  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  jobs  of  railroad  workers 
and  other  workers  whose  employment  is  de- 
pendent upon  rail  service  over  the  lines  pres- 
ently operated  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad; 

(5)  premature  cessation  of  services  over 
lines  which  are  the  subject  of  pending  pur- 
chase application  would  result  in  harm  to 
the  shipping  public  and  could  imperil  con- 
tinuation of  vital  commuter  service; 

(6)  uninterrupted  continuation  of  such 
services  is  dependent  on  adequate  employee 
protection  provisions  covering  Rock  Island 
Railroad  employees  who  are  not  hired  by 
other  railroads;  and 

(7)  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployees not  hired  by  other  rail  carriers, 
there  is  no  other  practicable  means  of  ob- 
taining funds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of 
such  employee  protection  that  are  assumed 
by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  emergency 
measures  set  forth  in  this  Act  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  extensive  disruptions  in  transporta- 


tion services  In  the  areas  served  by  the  Bock 
Island  Railroad. 

OEPINTnOIfB 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  "employee"  Includes  any  employee  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  working  for  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Company  on 
March  1.  1980.  in  its  capacity  as  a  directed 
service  operator,  but  does  not  Include  any 
individual  after  he  is  offered  employment  in 
his  craft  with  a  raU  carrier  providing  tempo- 
rary service  over  Bock  Island  Railroad  lines 
and  which  becomes  the  acquiring  carrier  of 
such  lines,  or  any  Individual  serving  as  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  counsel,  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  or  any  other  person  perform- 
ing such  functions;  and 

(4)  "Rock  Island  Railroad"  means  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

SERVICE   CONTINUATION 

Sec  4.  (a)  Directed  service  over  the  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  RaUroad  which  were  In 
operation  on  March  1,  1980,  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Commission  through  the  45tb 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  No  later  than  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  a  final  decision  on  all  ap- 
plications for  temporary  emergency  operat- 
ing authority  over  lines  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  which  are  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion prior  to  or  on  the  21st  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  terms  of  compensation  for  all 
trackage  rights.  Joint  faculties,  and  similar 
arrangements  between  other  raUroads  and 
the  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
which  are  in  effect  on  portions  of  the  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  involved  in 
temporary  emergency  operations  under  thla 
subsection  shall  be  continued  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  duration  of  the  temporary  emergency 
operating  authority  with  the  carrier  provid- 
ing temporary  emergency  service  substitut- 
ing for  the  trustee.  In  its  determination  of 
the  merits  of  such  an  application,  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  weight  to  continuation  of 
service  and  other  public  Interest  benefits 
provided  by  any  applicant  carrier  which 
performs  or  offers  to  perform  temporary  op- 
erations over  the  properties  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  application. 

(3)  The  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road shall  receive  compensation  from  the 
temporary  emergency  operator  for  the  use  of 
the  properties  and  facilities  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  on  reasonable  terms  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 

(4)  A  decision  by  the  Commission  to  au- 
thorize temporary  emergency  operations  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  suflJclent 
authority  for  the  temporary  emergency  op- 
erator to  enter  upon  and  operate  the  prop- 
erties and  facilities  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road without  permission  of  the  trustee. 

(5)  Decisions  and  determinations  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view in  any  court  except  to  insure  that  no 
less  than  the  constitutionally  required  mini- 
mum compensation  has  been  provided.  Any 
appeal  shall  not  stay  the  Commission's  de- 
cision. 

(c)(1)  Until  December  1.  1980.  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
directed  service  on  any  line  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  under  section  11125  of  title  49 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  such  section,  payments  un- 
der this  section  are  authorized  only  to  the 
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person  who  is  an  employee  of 
I4and  Railroad  on  March  1.  1980. 
or  to  September  30,  1980.  Is  sep- 
fiirloughed  from  his  employment 
railroad  or  from  his  employment 
rail  carrier  providing  temporary 
lock  Island  Railroad  lines  (other 
)  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  of 
my  such   railroad  shall,   unless 
less  qualified  than  other  appll- 
first  right  of  hire  by  any  other 
1  rhlch  is  subject  to  regulation  by 
for  any  vacancy  except  where 
would    Interfere    with    the 
of  a  carrier's  equal  employment 
inder  (1)   an  aSlrmative  action 
bfrlng  plan  designed  to  eliminate 
which  is  required  by  Federal 
statute,  regulation,  or  executive  or- 
order  of  a  Pedwal  or  State 
or  (2)    a  permissible  vol- 
afflrtnative    action    plan:    Provided, 
any  employee  who  does  not  ac- 
1  he  first  three  employment  offers, 
made  pursuant  to  this  section 
further  rights  under  this  sec- 
se^tlon  7  of  this  Act.  For  purposes 
a  rail  carrier  shall  not  be  con- 
hiring  new  employees  when  it 
its  own  furloughed  employees, 
afforded  to  Rock  Island  Rall- 
ies by  this  section  shall  be  co- 
rights  afforded  to  Chicago.  Mil- 
Paul,    and   Pacific    Railroad 
by  section  8  of  the  Mil- 
Restructuring     Act     (45 
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the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
organizations  representing  the  em- 
rallroad  are  unable  to  enter 
protection  agreement  un- 
fa) of  this  section  within  10 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall   Immediately  submit   the 
Commission.  No  later  than  30 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  impose  upon  the  par- 
apprc^priate  order  a  fair  and  equitable 
with  respect  to  employee  pro- 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
representatives  of  its  employ- 
Into    a    labor   protection 
'or  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
I  air  and  equitable"   shall   mean 
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term  in  section  9(ci(l)  of  the 
iailroad   Restructuring  Act    (15 
(I)). 
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pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
plished within  financial  limitations  set  forth 
in  sections  10(c)   and  (d)   of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  order  of  the  Commission  entered 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  not  be  stayed  by  any  court  and  is  ap- 
pealable directly  to  a  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  having  Jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  Appeal  to  such  court  shall  be  filed 
within  5  days  after  entry  of  the  Commission's 
order,  and  such  court  shall  finally  determine 
any  appeal  under  this  subsection  within  60 
days  after  the  filing  of  an  appeal.  Review  of 
determinations  by  such  court  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  limited  to  that  normally 
afforded  Informal  rulemaking. 

(d)  If  an  employee  protection  arrange- 
ment is  Imposed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  reorganization  court  shall 
authorize  and  direct  the  trustee  of  the  Rock 
l3land  Railroad  immediately  to  implement 
the  arrangement,  and  such  trustee  and  the 
labor  organizations  representing  tbe  em- 
ployees of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  shall 
immediately  Implement  the  arrangement. 

(e)  (1)  Any  claim  of  an  employee  for  bene- 
fits and  allowances  under  an  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Board  In  such  time  and  manner 
as  the  Board  by  regulation  shall  prescribe. 
The  Board  shall  determine  the  amount  for 
which  such  employee  is  eligible  under  such 
agreement  or  arrangement  and  shall  certify 
such  amount  to  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
for  payment. 

(2)  Benefits  and  allowances  under  an 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  from  Its  own  assets  or  in 
accordance  with  section  10  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Any  interim  employee  assistance  re- 
ceived by  any  employee  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  be  compensa- 
tion solely — 

(1)  for  purposes  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  231  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  determining  tbe  com- 
pensation received  by  such  employee  in  any 
base  year  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)  (7) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
use.  231f (b)(7))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition 
Act"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    ROCK    ISLAND   RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 
maintain — 

(1)  consistent  with  sections  5  and  IS  of 
this  Act,  a  list  of  employees  separated  from 
employment  who  indicate  a  desire  to  ap- 
pear on  a  list  to  be  made  available  to  rail 
carriers;  and 

(2)  a  list  of  employment,  by  class  and 
craft,  available  with  rail  carriers,  based  upon 
information  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  and  other  rail  carriers. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  rail  carrier,  the 
Board  shall  make  available  to  such  csu-rler 
a  copy  of  the  list  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 1  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  maintain  the  lists 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
through  December  31.  1984. 

ELECTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  employee  who  receives  any 
assistance  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into  un- 
der section  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  waive  any  employee  protection  benefits 
otherwise  available  to  such  employee  under 
(and  except  to  tbe  extent  provided  in  an 
Implementing  agreement  executed  by  em- 
ployee representatives  and  any  rail  carrier 


acquiring  or  temporarily  serving  Rock  Island 
Railroad  lines,  which  agreement  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act  (45  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.) ,  no 
such  temporary  service  or  acquiring  carrier 
shall  have  any  liability  to  any  Rock  Island 
Railroad  employee  under,  and  upon  execu- 
tion of  said  implementing  agreement  by  an 
acquiring  carrier,  as  to  employees  hired  by 
any  acquiring  carrier,  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road shall  have  no  further  liability  under) 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  (title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code),  subtitle  IV  of  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  applicable 
contract  or  agreement. 

(b)  Any  employee  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road who  is  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall,  no  later  than  April  1. 
1981,  file  a  statement  with  the  Board  in- 
dicating whether  such  employee  elects  to  re- 
ceive (1)  assistance  under  this  Act;  or  (2) 
any  employee  protection  benefits  othernrlse 
available  to  such  employee  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (title  11,  United  States  (Code), 
subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  applicable  contract  or  agreement. 

(c)  With  regard  to  any  employee  who 
elects  benefits  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
this  section,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  determine  or  otherwise  affect  tbe 
priority  status  or  timing  of  payment  of,  or 
the  liability  for  a  claim  or  claims,  If  any, 
for  employee  protection  which  might  have 
existed  in  tbe  absence  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  cover  administrative  expenses  un- 
der this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  ex- 
ceed $750,000.  Such  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  imtll  expended. 

OBLIGATION  GUARANTEES 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Ttansporta- 
tlon,  under  the  authority  of  section  511  of 
the  Railroad  RevitaUzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  831),  shall 
guarantee  obligations,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000.  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  purposes 
of  providing  employee  protection  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  any  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
into  under  section  6  of  this  Act.  Guarantees 
under  this  section  shall  be  entered  Into  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  section 
511(g)  of  the  Railroad  RevitaUzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C. 
831(g)). 

(b)  Initial  obligations  up  to  $30,000,000 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  an  administrative  expense  of  the 
estate  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  shall 
be  utilized  prior  to  guarantee  of  additional 
obligations.  Furthermore,  additional  obliga- 
tions not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  beyond  obliga- 
tions classified  as  administrative  claims  shall 
take  priority  in  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
estate  only  to  claims  of  common  stockholders 
and  shall  be  below  the  claims  of  general  un- 
secured creditors  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
estate  In  existence  or  accruing  as  of  April  1, 
1980. 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000,000.  Furthermore,  the 
guarantee  of  loans  and  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  are  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(d)  The  total  liability  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  In  connection  with  benefits  and  al- 
lowances provided  under  any  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
Into  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000,000. 

(e)  Except  in  connection  with  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  incur  no  liability  In  connection 
with  any  employee  protection  agreement  or 
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arrangement  entered  into  under  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

(f )  Section  516  of  tbe  Railroad  RevitaUza- 
tlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  836)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion guaranteed  under  this  section. 

EXPEDITED    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  give 
all  proceedings  involving  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  preference  over  all  other  pending 
proceedings  related  to  rail  carriers  eind  make 
aU  of  Its  decisions  at  the  earliest  practical 
time. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  within  100  days 
of  the  filing  of  an  application  or  such  shorter 
period  as  the  court  may  set.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Milwaukee  RaUroad  Restruc- 
turing Act  (45  U.S.C.  916).  reach  a  decision 
on  all  proceedings  filed  after  January  1.  1980. 
which  involve  a  sale,  transfer  or  lease  of  any 
line  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  a  solvent 
carrier. 

TRANSACTION     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  12.  Section  505  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitaUzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  US.C.  825)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  Purchase  of  Essential  Properties 
FOR  Common  Carrier  Service. — (1)  Notwith- 
standing subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of 
this  section  (other  than  subsections  (b)(2) 
and  (d)  (3) ),  the  Secretary  shaU,  to  the  ex- 
tent applications  are  filed,  inunedlately  pur- 
chase not  less  than  $25,000,000  In  redeemable 
preference  shares,  bonds,  or  triistee  certifi- 
cates convertible  to  redeemable  preference 
shares  under  this  section  as  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  properties  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  by  responsible  non- 
carrier  entities  to  be  used  for  common  car- 
rier rail  service.  Such  entities  may  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  an  association  or  as- 
sociations composed  of  representatives  of 
national  railway  labor  organizations,  em- 
ployee coalitions,  and  shippers  (or  any  com- 
bination thereof)  which  wishes  to  acquire 
and  rehabUltate  Rock  Island  Railroad  lines 
pursuant  to  a  feasible  employee  or  employee- 
shipper  ownership  plan.  Such  association 
could  also  contain  any  railroad  or  other  re- 
sponsible entity  which  wished  to  combine 
Its  property  under  common  ownership  with 
the  property  being  acquired  by  the  associa- 
tion. Such  business  plan  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  date  speci- 
fied in  section  4(a)  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road Transition  Act,  or  such  later  date  as 
the  Secretary  shall  deem  advisable.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'railroads' 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
deemed  to  include  responsible  noncarrler 
entitles.  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
purchase  applications  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  June  1,  1980. 

"(2)  The  loan  shall  be  granted  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  insure  that  the  ap- 
plicant wUl  be  financially  capable  of  making 
the  requisite  interest  and  principal  payments 
without  a  drain  on  its  financial  resources: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  insure 
that  all  indebtedness  under  this  section  Is 
secured.". 

APPLlCABILfTY    OF   NEPA 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  shall  not  apply 
to  transactions  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

AUTHORITY    OF   THE   RAILROAD    RETIREMENT 
BOARD 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  may  exercise  such  of  the 
powers,  duties,  and  remedies  provided  In 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  12 


of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  as  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

PUBLICATIONS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  pub- 
lish, and  make  available  for  distribution  by 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  aU  eligible  em- 
ployees, a  document  which  describes  In  de- 
tail the  rights  of  such  employees  under  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    MILWAUKEE    RAILROAD 
RESTRUCTURING   ACT 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  916) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Until"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  until";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for 
directed  service,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  on 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  under  section  11125 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  limited,  how- 
ever, to  those  Unes  or  Une  segments  where 
railroads,  States,  local  governments  or  other 
entities  have  entered  into  agreements  with 
the  trustee  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  lines  or  line  seg- 
ments, or  where  legislation  Is  currently 
pending  before  a  State  legislature  which 
would  provide  for  such  State  to  tender  a 
bona  fide  offer  for  acquisition  of  such  lines 
or  line  segments.  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  under  this  subsection  to  direct 
service  by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  without 
inclusion  of  a  6  percent  profit  factor.". 

(b)  Section  22(a)  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
920(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  "Until"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  this  Act,  until". 

RAIL   TECHNOLOGICAL   IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec  18.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion to  exempt  from  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1893,  the  Act  of  March  2.  1903,  and 
the  Act  of  April  14,  1910  (46  U.S.C.  1  through 
16) ,  also  referred  to  as  the  Safety  Appliance 
Acts,  any  railroad  equipment,  or  equipment 
which  will  be  operated  on  rails,  when  such 
requirements  preclude  the  development  or 
implementation  of  more  efficient  railroad 
transportation  equipment  or  other  trans- 
portation innovations  under  the  existing 
statutes. 

AMENOI«ENTS  TO  TBE   REGIONAL   RAIL 
REORGANIZATION    ACT    OP    1973 

Sec  19.  (a)  Section  218(f)  (5)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.S.C.  726(f)  (S) )  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
shall  be  deemed  to  represent  all  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  crafts  or  classes  of  employees 
of  the  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  as 
though  that  organization  held  powers  of 
attorney  from  each  representative  of  a  craft 
or  class  for  the  limited  purposes  of  negotiat- 
ing and  agreeing  upon  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan.". 

(b)  Section  216(f)  (5)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46  U.S.C.  726 
(f)(5))  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof:  "The  plan  shall  not  be  subject  to 
change   under  the  provisions  of  section  6 


of  the  R&Uway  Labor  Act  until  after  sucb 
time  as  securities  have  been  distributed  frocn 
the  plan  to  the  participants  in  the  plan  or 
their  beneficiaries  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  plan.". 

(c)  Section  2ie(f)  of  tbe  Reglon«a  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  US.C.  726(f) ) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  tbe  foUowlng 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  no  person  described  in  subpara- 
grapb  (C)  sb&U  have  or  be  subject  to  any 
fiduciary  reeponsibUlty,  obligation  or  duty, 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  subject  to  dvll 
liabUity,  under  any  Federal  or  State  law,  aa 
a  fiduciary  or  otherwise,  (1)  in  connection 
with  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan  and 
related  trust  established  by  tbe  Corporation 
pursuemt  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section or  with  ConRall  Equity  Corporation 
on  account  of  any  reorganization  or  restruc- 
turing Of  the  Corporation,  its  successors  or 
assigns,  or  their  assets  or  capital  structun. 
or  on  account  of  any  action  taken  or  not 
taken  by  the  Corporation  which  may  affect 
its  ability  to  attain  the  performance  levels 
estaibllshed  in  connection  with  the  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (U)  of  this  sub- 
section, (11)  for  or  In  connection  with  tbe  ee- 
tabllshment,  continuation  or  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  and  related  trust  or  of  Con- 
Rall Equity  Corporation  or  the  acquisition 
of,  investment  In  or  retention  of  any  secu- 
rity of  the  Corporation  or  ConRall  Equity 
Corporations,  or  of  any  of  their  succeasore 
and  assigns,  by  the  plan  or  ConRaU  Equity 
Coiporatlon,  or  the  disposition  of  any  sucb 
security  to  the  extent  that  such  disposition 
is  made  in  connection  with  a  reorganiza- 
tion or  restructuring  of  the  Corporation,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  or  their  assets  or 
capital  structure,  as  directed  or  approved  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Association  or  the  United 
States,  or  the  acquisition  or  retention  of 
any  cash,  security  or  other  property  received 
In  connection  with  any  sucb  reorganization 
or  restructuring,  or  (ill)  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  action  taken  cx'  not  taken 
pursuant  to  any  term  or  condition  of  the 
plan  or  related  trust  agreement  or  of  tbe 
articles  of  incorporation  or  bylaws  of  Con- 
Rail  Equity  Corporation,  provided  that  any 
actions  described  in  clauses  (1),  (U),  or  (lU) 
are  taken  at  the  direction,  or  with  the  con- 
sent, of  tbe  Association. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  In- 
terpreted to  relieve  any  person  from  any  fi- 
duciary or  other  responsibility,  obligation  or 
duty  under  any  Federal  or  State  law  to  take 
or  not  to  take  actions  in  respect  to  tbe  plan 
in  connection  with  (1)  receiving  contribu- 
tions, (11)  exercising  custodial  responsibllitlea 
(lU)  determining  ellgibUlty  to  participate  in 
the  plan,  (iv)  calculating,  determining  and 
paying  benefits,  (v)  processing  and  deciding 
claims,  (vl)  preparing  and  distributing  plan 
information,  benefit  statements,  returns  and 
reports,  (vil)  maintaining  plan  records. 
(vlU)  appointing  plan  fiduciaries  and  other 
persons  to  advise  or  assist  in  plan  adminis- 
tration and  (Ix)  other  than  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (A),  acquiring,  holding  or  dis- 
posing of  plan  assets. 

"(C)  The  term  'person'  as  used  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  mean  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  plan,  the 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  ConRall 
Equity  Corporation,  tbe  Association,  and 
any  of  their  successors  and  assigns; 

"(11)  each  director,  officer,  employee  and 
agent  of  the  Corpc»atlon  of  any  of  Its  sub- 
sidiaries, of  ConRall  Equity  Corporation,  of 
the  plan,  of  the  Association  or  of  any  of 
their  successors  and  assigns;  and 

"(ill)  each  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  any  of  their  employees  and 
agents. 

"(D)  Neither  this  paragraph  nor  paragraph 
(9)    8baU  be  construed  to  grant  Immunity 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
(jonsent  that  the  order  for 
be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 
CANNpN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
qusiness? 

OFFICER.     The 
business  is  S.  2253. 
CANN  DN.  The  committee  has  fa- 
repoi  ted  S.  2253,  the  Rock  Island 
TriJisition  Act.  This  legisla- 
eqiergency  measure  designed 
service  over  the  Rock 
Railrl)ad  to  avoid  cessation  of 
duriiig   a  transition   period   to 
arge  portions  of  the  system 
The  bill  continues 
service  for  45  days  from 
In  addition,  it  pro- 
assistance  to  encourage 
ftock  Island  lines  by  respon- 
noncan  ier  entities,  and  it  provides 
arrangen^ent  for  protection  of  em- 
Rock  Island  who  are  not 
railroads. 

;  of  the  legislation,  as  I 

is  to  provide  a  transition 

resolve  labor  protection 

lew  service  can  commence. 

views  this  as  final  action. 

comhiittee  members  have  'ex- 

concitm  about  possibly  requests 

extensions.  I  wish  to  make  it 

t  additional  extensions  are 
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tTNDER    TRIS    LEGISLATION    IN 
FURTHER     DIRECTED    SERVfCE 

for  continuation  of  service, 
not  available  out  of  exist- 


ing ICC  funds,  are  to  be  made  available 
from  appropriated  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported, contains  a  ceiling  of  $15,000,000. 
An  amendment  I  propose  will  reduce  that 
amoimt  to  $10,000,000.  There  is  also  a 
ceiling  on  the  labor  protection  provisions. 
These  provisions,  patterned  after  the 
Milwaukee  legislation,  are  limited  to 
$50,000,000  under  section  10  of  S.  2253. 
Most  of  this  amount  ($30,000,000)  is  to 
be  treated  as  an  administrative  expense 
of  the  estate  of  the  Rock  Island  and  thus 
repayment  is  assured. 

With  regard  to  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road, the  legislation  as  reported  pro- 
vides a  very  limited  exception  to  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act, 
for  30  days  of  additional  service  pri- 
marily in  South  Dakota  where  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  is  presently  pending 
before  the  legislature.  However,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  an  additional 
amendment  will  be  proposed  on  the 
floor  which  would  continue  service  over 
the  western  line  of  the  Milwaukee.  For 
that  reason,  I  will  briefly  outline  the 
existing  situation. 

Various  reorganization  plans  are  pre- 
ently  pending  before  the  ICC.  A  decision 
is  expected  by  the  middle  of  this  month. 
Meanwhile,  the  trustee  is  proceeding 
with  purchase  negotiations,  and  some 
temporary  operations  by  other  carriers 
are  in  place.  Operations  over  the  CORE 
are  continuing.  In  addition,  the  trustee 
is  continuing  service  with  ERSA  funds 
over  certain  lines  where  firm  bids  have 
been  submitted.  Service  over  other  lines, 
including  Missoula.  Montana  West, 
ceased  over  the  weekend. 

Estimates  of  continued  service  over 
that  line  range  from  $5  to  $7  million 
per  month.  Since  the  line  is  not  now  in 
operation,  startup  costs  are  also  in- 
volved. It  is  estimated  that  such  costs 
could  be  as  much  as  $6  million. 

I  am  informed  that  the  amendement 
to  be  proposed  by  Senators  Melcher, 
Magnuson.  and  others  would  provide  for 
continued  directed  service  for  45  days 
from  enactment.  Like  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  the  proposed  amendment  is 
intended  to  provide  a  transition  to  other 
operations  by  the  reorganized  road  or 
other  entities.  In  effect,  only  the  lines 
west  of  Miles  City  will  be  covered  by 
this  amendment.  Funding  is  proposed 
by  an  amendment  to  section  4  which 
would  raise  the  ceiling  from  $15,000,000 
to  $25,000,000. 

At  the  time  S.  2253  was  reported  out 
of  committee  earlier  this  week,  it  was  our 
belief  that  ICC's  directed  service  funds 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  date  such  ser- 
vice is  scheduled  to  expire — March  22, 
1980.  It  now  appears  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  have  overestimated  the  cash 
drain  on  directed  service  funds,  and 
that  in  fact  there  may  be  as  much  as 
$10,000,000  remaining  in  addition  to 
funds  for  winding  down  operation 
when  the  directed  service  order  ex- 
pires later  this  month.  Under  this 
amendment,  funding  provisions  in  sec- 
tion (4)  (c)  of  S.  2253  would  not  become 
operative  until  directed  service  funds 
have  been  fully  utilized. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflin.)    The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  that,  one,  I  am 
a  memlier  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  The  ranlcing  minority 
member  (Mr.  Pressler)  could  not  be 
here  today.  He  asked  that  I  express  his 
full  support  for  this  legislation.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  that  there  has  been 
such  strong  support  on  the  part  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  taking  rapid 
action  because  it  is  of  vital  concern  to 
those  of  us  in  the  Midwest  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  service  of  the  Rock  Island 
Road. 

We  are  meeting  several  deadlines  and 
because  of  that,  it  has  been  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  move  ahead  as 
quickly  as  possible.  On  March  15.  the 
embargo  against  inbound  trafSc  will  take 
place.  March  23  is  the  end  of  directed 
service.  Therefore,  it  was  essential  that 
we  draw  up  some  legislation  that  could 
strengthen  the  transportation  system 
and  encourage  the  purchase  of  the  Rock 
Island  line. 

It  is  not  any  attempt  to  bail  out  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
very  successful  niece  of  legislation  as  far 
as  attempting  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
of  various  parts  of  the  Rock  Island  line. 

I  think  the  chairman  has  covered  very 
well  the  major  points.  We  certainly  had 
to  address  the  question  of  labor  protec- 
tion and  some  transition  assistance  that 
could  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  to  enhance  the  purchase  of  various 
parts  of  the  track. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Gary 
Hart  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2253, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  evtpn<:ion  of  di- 
rected service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road and  to  provide  transaction  assist- 
ance to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of 
said  railroad. 

The  PRFSTDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGCn^N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vipld  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  first  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Conumlttee  (Mr.  Cannon) 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  swift  action  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  Rock  Island  Transition  Act  is  the 
second  niece  of  emergency  rail  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  bv  the  Senate  this 
session.  Last  fall,  the  committee  con- 
sidered assistance  for  the  bankrupt  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  to  allow  for  a  reorgani- 
zation of  that  carrier  wh'ch  would  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  employees, 
creditors  and  shippers. 

These  two  railroad  bankruptcies  have 
paralyzed  midwestem  agricultural 
transportation.  Together,  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  Milwaukee  Road  pro- 
vided service  on  more  than  15,000  miles 
of  track  in  the  Nation's  agricultural 
heartland.  The  bankruptcy  reorganiza- 
tion plans  of  these  railroads  call  for 
a   much    smaller    rail    system,    leaving 


scores  of  communities  without  rail 
service 

In  addition  to  the  employee  protec- 
tion provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  Act  also  provides  for 
limited  continuation  of  rail  service  in 
order  that  shippers  may  have  sufficient 
time  to  locate  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary time  for  other  carriers  and  govern- 
mental authorities  to  acquire  segments 
of  track. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  similar  to  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act 
that  passed  the  Congress  last  year. 
Under  that  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation provided  subordinated  ERSA 
funds  to  continue  full  rail  service  on  the 
Milwaukee  pending  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  decision  on  an 
alternative  reorganization  plan  submit- 
ted by  rail  employees  and  shippers.  This 
plan  was  not  approved  by  the  Conunis- 
sion. 

In  the  3  months  that  have  passed  smce 
the  Commission's  decision,  other  rail- 
roads, shippers  and  Government  authori- 
ties have  been  investigating  the  possibil- 
ity of  acquiring  major  portions  of  Mil- 
waukee track  that  would  be  abandoned 
under  the  reorganization  plan. 

Few  of  these  plans  for  acquisition  were 
completed  before  the  trustee  embargoed 
more  than  4,600  miles  of  noncore  system 
track  on  March  1.  Where  bonaflde  offers 
for  acquisition  were  made,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  provided  additional 
funds  to  continue  operations  on  those 
lines  for  30  days.  This  effort  did  not  re- 
store any  service  on  the  974  miles  of  track 
embargoed  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  South  Dakota  faces  a 
tmique  situation.  Our  State  legislature 
has  been  considering  a  plan  to  acquire 
this  track  and  provide  financing  to  re- 
store service  on  nearly  1,000  miles  of 
track  that  otherwise  would  be  out  of 
service.  The  State  legislature  meets 
again  on  March  12,  less  than  a  week  from 
now,  to  reach  a  final  decision.  Yet  be- 
cause this  legislation  has  not  completely 
passed  the  legislature,  our  offer  to  the 
trustee  for  acquisition  is  not  considered 
"bonaflde."  Thus,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  determined,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  that  we  are  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  interim  rail  service  through 
ERSA  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  who  supported  an 
amendment  I  offered  during  markup  on 
this  bill.  This  amendment  would  provide 
for  interim  operations  on  many  South 
Dakota  lines  in  light  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. As  presently  drafted,  and  included 
in  the  committee's  bill  brought  to  the 
floor,  the  amendment  would  direct  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
provide  directed  service  over  these  lines 
for  30  days.  This  would  be  sufficient  time 
for  our  legislature  to  act  and  would  ease 
the  implementation  of  their  plan  to  take 
over  these  embargoed  lines. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  offer  a 
simple  amendment  to  this  section  of  the 
Rock  Island  Transition  Act.  I  have  been 
recently  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  it  may  be  possible 


for  them  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
under  the  Emergency  Rail  Service  As- 
sistance Act  to  restore  interim  rail  serv- 
ice in  South  Dakota.  The  details  of  this 
agreement  have  not  yet  been  finalized. 

However,  if  this  agreement  can  be 
achieved,  it  would  result  in  the  same 
amount  of  service  at  less  cost.  As  we  all 
know,  directed  service  is  the  most  expen- 
sive means  of  continuing  rail  service  and 
should  only  be  utilized  at  last  resort. 

Consequently,  what  I  am  proposing,  I 
say  to  the  chairman,  is  that  I  should  like 
to  add  language  to  my  amendment 
which  states  simply  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  only  provide  direct  service  over 
these  lines  if  an  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  cannot  be 
reached. 

TTP  AMENDUCNT  NO.   1009 

I  urge  the  committee  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  to  accept  this 
amendment,  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
QovBRN)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1009: 

At  the  end  of  Section  17(b)  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Commission  shall  take  the  action  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  only  in  the  event 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  deter- 
mines that  such  service  cannot  be  continued 
under  the  Emergency  Ball  Service  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLURE  and  Mr.  HART  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  I  see  some  rather  serious  diffi- 
culties with  this  further  extension  of 
directed  service  over  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  clear  in 
my  mind  what  the  rationale  for  directed 
service  is  to  begin  with.  I  have  heard 
that  a  basic  reason  is  to  provide  for  a 
period  of  time  within  which  an  orderly 
transition  of  the  assets  of  the  Rock 
Island  can  occur.  Indeed,  that  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  emphasis  in  this 
legislation  on  the  purchase  of  redeem- 
able preference  shares  from  State  and 
local  governments,  shippers'  associa- 
tions, employee  associations,  or  other 
nonrailroad  carrier  groups.  But  it  needs 
to  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
the  face  of  it  this  legislation  is  just  a 
further  delay  of  the  transfer  of  assets  of 
the  Rock  Island.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  think  an  orderly  transition  is  pos- 
sible. In  the  second  place,  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  allowing  a  further  dissipa- 
tion of  the  assets  of  the  railroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taypayer. 


I  have  been  told  that  the  estimated 
liquidation  value  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  is  approximately  $400  million, 
with  creditors'  claims  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $386.6  million.  If  true,  why  not 
liquidate  now  instead  of  dragging  this 
painful  process  out  further  to  the  point 
where  the  claims  of  creditors  may  actu- 
ally exceed  the  assets  of  the  railroad? 

There  are  a  number  of  other  addi- 
tional points  to  be  made  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  bill  will  presumably  require 
further  outlays  in  1980  which  may  well 
put  us  over  our  budget  ceiUng.  Actually, 
we  cannot  tell  what  the  outlay  impact  is, 
because  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  given  discretion  in  how  the  money 
is  outlayed.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
short  timeframe  within  which  this  is  to 
occur,  the  outlay  question  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  serious  one  indeed.  I  assume, 
for  example,  that  the  purchase  of  re- 
deemable preference  shares  might  occur 
very  quickly,  in  which  case  we  would  be 
over  the  budget  ceiling  for  1980  very 
shortly.  I  assume  that  is  what  is  antic- 
ipated by  the  committee's  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

It  also  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  not  really  had  an 
opportunity  to  seek  capabiUty  state- 
ments frran  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation regarding  the  real  impact  of 
this  legislation  and  indeed,  there  is  some 
dispute  about  how  much  directed  service 
money  remains  available  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  the 
previous  directed  service  order.  The  bot- 
tom line  here,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
are  rushing  through  legislation  without 
really  having  had  time  to  understand  its 
impact  and  whether  or  not  there  are 
other  alternatives. 

We  agonized  over  the  transportation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1980  just  a  few  short 
months  ago  and.  after  having  cut  the 
original  Senate  proposal  for  rail  rehjrf)Il- 
itation  from  $150  million  to  $100  million, 
we  are  now  being  asked  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  reduce  the  availability  of 
that  money  by  another  $40  million.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  Mranbers  of 
this  body  realize  that  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  Isist  year,  provided  that 
one-half  of  the  amount  available  imder 
railroad  rehabilitation  would  be  used  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
95-620,  which  calls  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  railroads  to  haul  coal. 

One  of  the  real  reasons  the  Rock  Is- 
land has  gotten  into  the  situation  it  is  In 
is  that  rehabilitation  and  maintenance 
of  existing  track  did  not  occur  as  needed 
and  yet  here,  once  again,  we  are  taking 
existing  funds  that  have  been  made 
avadlable  for  just  that  purpose  and  di- 
verting them  into  what  everybody  agrees 
is  a  questionable,  if  not  frivolous  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  maaey. 

Finally,  I  think  it  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  we  are  taking  a  stand  here  that 
is,  as  far  as  I  imderstand  it,  absolutely 
unacceptable  to  the  House.  We  are  rush- 
ing in  with  legislation  that  may  well  be 
tied  up  In  conference  for  a  long  time. 
I,  for  one,  would  have  very  much  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  to  really  take  a 
look  at  this  bill  and  consider  whether 
there  might  be  a  more  moderate  ap- 
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respect  to  the  Cmnmerce 
their  laudable  goals  in 
the  transfer  of  the  Rock 
hands  of  other  carriers, 
I  understand  the  plight 
they  are  faced.  The  Rock 
teen  involved  in  something 
downhill  struggle  now  and  I 
that  we  recognized  the 
with  the  business  of  pro- 
vla  other  carriers.  As  I 
the  longer  we  wait  to 
which  everyone  agrees 
more  we  dissipate  the  as- 
ailroad  and  undercut  the 
to  establish  their 
I  >rderly  fashion. 
Mr.  President,  and  perhaps 
,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
the  whole  transfer  picture 
Rock  Island  has  changed 
the  labor  agreement  which 
2  days  ago.  As  a  result  of 
a^eement,  it  now  appears 
been  an  offer  by  at  least 
operate  a  large  segment 
Island  Railroad  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  per- 
without  compensation, 
that  the  Southern  Pa- 
wjlllng  to  take  over  portions 
L  land  in  Arkansas,  in  addi- 
T|icumcari  line,  which  until 
only  portion  of  the  Rock 
appeared  interested  in. 
Mr.  President,  is  that 
dicture  regarding  the  Rock 
cqanged  in  just  the  last  2 
of  a  new  labor  agree- 
came  Into  being. 

it  seems  to  me  that 
additional    information 
ought  to  have  before 
legislation. 

is  the  current  status  of 

lines  for  operating  por- 

Island  system?  That 

indeed,  almost  hourly. 

the  budget  Impact?  How 
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they  will  take  it  from  some  source.  If 
it  does  not  come  from  rail  rehabilitation 
money,  then  where  will  it  come  from? 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  regarding  the  im- 
pact of  these  new  outlays  on  the  fiscal 
1980  budget? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  frivolous 
questions.  I  do  not  really  believe  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  floor  without  being  con- 
cerned about  those  questions.  My  point 
in  raising  them  is  not  to  Indicate  that 
is  the  fact,  except  that  I  cannot  get  the 
answers  I  need.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
better  to  say  that  I  cannot  get  definitive 
answers.  I  get  different  answers  from 
different  places. 

But  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  money 
is  to  come  out  of  rail  rehabilitation,  then 
what  happens  to  those  programs?  If 
there  is  someone  on  the  committee,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  or  the  minor- 
ity member  handling  this  on  the  floor, 
who  would  care  to  comment,  I  would  be 
happy  to  receive  it  because  we  are 
concerned  about  rail  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  can  say  that  I  do  not 
know  any  more  than  the  Senator  has 
been  able  to  find  out. 

The  authority  would  be  there  for  the 
Secretary  to  take  it  out  of  the  fimds, 
if  he  has  them  available.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  out  of  these  funds,  re- 
habilitation fimds,  or  out  of  other 
money.  We  do  not  have  that  answer. 

But  to  answer  on  the  budget  Impact, 
it  would  come  out  of  funds  already  ap- 
propriated for  this  year.  So  it  should  not 
affect  on  this  year's  budget. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  outlays  within  thts 
year;  and  if  those  redeemable  certifi- 
cates are  actually  purchased,  and  pur- 
chased in  the  quantities  authorized  in 
this  bill  over  a  short  period,  we  would 
be  over  the  ceiling  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution within  this  budget  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  only  say  that  to  indi- 
cate that  the  bill  is  probably  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  that  point  of 
order,  except  to  raise  the  issue  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  information  I  have 
is  that  the  Budget  Committee  does  not 
see  or  find  any  problem  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  are  of  several 
different  minds.  They  are  groping  with 
a  lack  of  information,  as  are  the  Sena- 
tor and  I.  apparently.  But  if  the  re- 
demptions occurred,  as  might  occur,  in 
a  short  period  of  time  under  this  legis- 
lation, there  would  be  no  question  but 
that  we  would  go  over  the  outlay  ceiling 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  answer  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  a  minute  because  he  raises 
some  questions  we  have  been  wrestling 
with,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  quite  some 
time. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  September 
the  ICC  determined  that  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  was  bankrupt,  and  since 
October  has  been  operating  under  di- 
rected service,  which  has  been  costing 
approximately  $11  million  and  $15  mil- 
lion a  month. 


Obviously,  this  is  not  the  solution.  We 
have  attempted  through  these  various 
months  since  then  to  arrive  at  legislation 
that  we  felt  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
parties  concerned,  particularly  the  tax- 
payers and  those  affected  along  the  line, 
the  shippers  and  the  purchasing  rail- 
roads. This  is  what  we  felt  could  possi- 
bly answer,  to  the  best  possible  means 
we  had  to  gather  information. 

True,  we  have  received  some  confiict- 
ing  information,  as  well. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  sea 
the  line  go  completely  bankrupt  and  out 
of  operation.  I  think,  personally,  that 
would  only  add  to  further  depreciation 
of  the  property. 

True,  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to 
determine  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  But  if  it  goes 
completely  defunct,  I  think  it  will  only 
add  to  the  liability.  If  we  can,  through 
some  legislation  which  would  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  positive  view,  add  to  the 
worth  of  that  property,  it  is  going  to  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  ulti- 
mately and  certainly  to  those  who  are 
shippers  along  the  Une.  So  I  feel  that 
is  an  important  part  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  raised  the  question  about 
the  House.  The  measure  that  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  the  amount  in  the  House 
bill  is  approximately  $75  million.  We 
have  attempted  to  strike  a  compromise 
which  we  felt  would  be  acceptable  in  the 
House  as  well. 

Regarding  the  labor  protection — this 
was  a  difficult  issue  to  deal  with — one 
of  the  major  concerns  was  about  the 
employees  on  the  lines  that  would  be 
purchased.  The  agreement  that  was 
signed  regarding  labor  protection  did 
not  address  that  issue,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  wildcat  strikes, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  were 
hoping  to  deal  with  in  this  legislation. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  the  House  bill  is  much 
more  exoensive,  because  it  does  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  question  of  labor  protec- 
tion and  puts  a  dollar  figure  on  it. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  puts  $6.5  mil- 
lion in  labor  grants  in  addition  to  the 
$75  million. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  addition  to  the  $75 
million.  Another  reason  why  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  measure  Is  that,  while 
it  calls  for  potential  indemnification  im- 
der  the  Conrail  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan,  there  is  no  estimate  of  the 
budgetary  Impact  of  that  provision, 
either. 

Regarding  whether  or  not  it  is  better 
to  liquidate  now  or  later,  it  is  clear  that 
a  railroad  which  is  going  downhill  be- 
comes worth  less  every  day  it  operates  at 
a  loss,  and  it  also  declines  in  its  ability 
to  provide  services. 

The  sooner  we  can  get  a  transfer  of 
assets  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
operate  the  various  segments,  the  better 
off  we  all  will  be. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Tliat 
is  what  we  were  attempting  to  do  with 
this  legislation.  True,  it  does  extend 
service  beyond  March  23,  but  only  for  45 
days  after  enactment  of  the  legislation; 
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and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  pur- 
chase bids  would  be  accepted  and  acted 
upon  and  consummated  before  that  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  are  two  points 
that  might  be  made  in  that  regard. 

First,  is  it  not  true  that  just  in  the 
last  day  or  two,  there  have  been  offers 
to  take  over  the  operations  of  substantial 
segments  of  the  railroad;  offers  that  had 
not  been  made  before  because  there  was 
no  labor  agreement?  The  labor  agree- 
ment has  been  signed,  and  there  now 
have  been  offers  as  a  result. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  not  siu-e 
whether  new  bids  have  come  in  within 
the  last  2  days. 

One  of  the  things  that  also  has 
prompted  this  is  a  resolution  that  they 
look  forward  to,  covering  the  employees 
and  the  question  of  the  employees  on 
parts  of  the  line  that  would  not  be  pur- 
chased, because  there  is  always  a  threat 
of  a  wildcat  strike. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  it  not  true  that  as 
long  as  we  have  directed  service,  the 
impetus  for  the  takeover,  the  bidding, 
the  substitution  of  new  operations  for 
the  old.  will  be  delayed?  The  more  di- 
rected service  we  have,  the  longer  it  will 
be  before  there  is  a  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  This  is  very  true, 
but  we  need  a  period  of  time  for  orderly 
transition;  and  directed  service  is  only 
on  the  part  of  the  line  where  there  have 
been  definite  purchase  bids. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that.  But 
if  there  have  been  definite  purchase  bids, 
perhaps  we  should  let  them  exercise 
those  and  relieve  the  taxpayer  of  the 
estimated  $18  million  additional  cost 
that  would  be  Imposed  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  That  is  what 
would  be  done.  As  to  those  lines  that 
have  no  purchase  bids  on  them,  the  di- 
rected service  will  expire  March  23. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  there  are  no  pur- 
chase bids  between  now  and  March  23. 
But  if  there  are  purchase  bids,  is  there 
any  reason  why  it  cannot  be  expedited 
and  the  purchaser  take  over?  The  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern,  I  understand,  has 
made  an  offer  to  operate  substantial 
segments,  without  any  cost  at  all  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  And  that  would 
start  inmiediately,  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  directed  serv- 
ice start  immediately,  or  would  there  be 
a  continuation  of  directed  service  in 
that  event? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  They  could  start 
operating  as  soon  as  the  bid  would  be 
consummated  and  approved  by  the  ICC. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  concern  I  have  is 
that  when  you  have  directed  service,  so 
that  service  continues  during  the  period 
of  time,  you  have  less  and  less  impetus 
for  transfer  at  an  early  date. 

What  I  view  this  legislation  as  doing 
is  the  commendable  effort  to  make  cer- 
tain that  service  does  not  stop  imtll 
somebody  else  takes  over.  I  understand 
that.  But  it  has  the  effect,  on  the  other 
side,  of  continuation  of  the  status  quo, 
because  the  directed  service  fimds  pay 
for  the  cost  of  operation. 


I  am  still  concerned  not  only  about 
the  continuation  of  service  in  that  area 
but  also  about  where  the  money  comes 
from.  It  may  have  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  already,  but  it  is  still  a 
pool  of  money  that,  if  expended  for  this 
purpose,  is  not  available  for  another; 
and  there  is  going  to  be  a  real  impact 
upon  some  of  the  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  more 
money  that  flows  out  under  this. 

We  took  the  rail  rehabilitation  money 
and  last  year  cut  it  by  one-tlilrd  to  $100 
million,  and  we  are  now  taking  $40  mil- 
lion of  that  money  for  this  single  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  I  understand  that 
while  it  is  not  in  the  bill  yet,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  before  the  bill  is  passed  this 
afternoon,  another  effort  will  be  made  to 
get  more  money  for  the  Milwaukee.  The 
two  together  could  almost  totally  bank- 
rupt the  fund  that  is  available  to  DOT 
for  rail  rehabilitation. 

If  DOT  intends  to  take  the  money  out 
of  some  other  place  rather  than  rail  re- 
habilitation, they  have  failed  to  Identify 
that  source  of  money. 

From  my  imderstanding  of  contacts 
between  my  staff  and  the  staff  of  the 
committee.  DOT  has  not  identified  from 
where  they  would  take  the  money  if  they 
do  not  take  it  out  of  the  raU  rehabiUta- 
tion  fund.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  now  is  that  it  would  come  out 
of  the  rail  rehabilitation  funds,  and  I 
think  that  everybody  who  is  Interested 
in  rail  rehabilitation  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  must  be  concerned  about 
the  viability  of  that  source  of  funding. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  these  are  ques- 
tions with  which  we  have  wrestled  as 
well,  and  I  share  his  concerns. 

It  is  estimated  that,  at  most,  it  would 
be  only  25  percent  coming  out  of  the  rail- 
road rehabilitation.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
if  we  do  not  at  least  use  that  part  of  the 
money,  we  will  have  very  little  railroad 
to  even  need  funds  to  improve. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  realize  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  money  in 
order  to  get  something  that  is  going  to 
be  worth  keeping. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  the  legislation  that — 
unlike  the  characterization  she  gave,  to 
the  effect  that  if  there  is  a  bid,  directed 
service  ceases — the  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion, legally,  technically,  and  practically, 
is  probably  the  opposite;  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  directed  service  would 
have  to  be  continued  under  this  bill  and 
that  the  ICC  could  not  accept  bids  imtil 
the  end  of  directed  service. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  in  a  byline  ar- 
ticle by  Helen  Ericson  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  February  11.  this  comment 
was  made: 

Also,  bidders  for  track  purchases  could  be 
scared  off  by  continuation  of  Rock  Island 
service,  the  spokesman  warned. 

That,  Incidentally,  is  a  spokesman  not 
of  the  railroad  but  of  the  Government, 
which  is  involved  in  this  and  which  is 


concerned  that  the  directed  service  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  will  delay  the  trans- 
fer, will  delay  the  bidding,  and  might 
scare  off  the  bidders  who  otherwise  would 
bid  in  less  time,  and  in  that  maimer  in- 
crease the  exposure  of  taxpayers  to  the 
cost  of  directed  service. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  U  1  felt  that  we 
could  accomplish  what  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish by  March  23,  I  would  concur. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  to  continue 
directed  service  any  longer  than  neces- 
sary. The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  said  they  would  need  30  days  after 
the  acceptance  of  a  bid,  after  approval 
of  any  legislation  which  would  take  us 
beyond  the  stalemate  we  have  reached,  to 
get  the  system  and  the  legislation  or- 
ganized. I  do  not  see  how,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  we  could  accomplish 
anything  by  March  23. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand,  also, 
from  my  private  conversations  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  the 
concern  she  has  regarding  any  interup- 
tlon  of  service  during  the  harvest  period. 

I  somewhat  facetiously  remarked  to 
her  that  if  Kansas  wheat  does  not  get 
shipped,  Idaho  wheat  might  have  a  bet- 
ter market.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
reason  that  I  am  interested.  Again  I 
will  return  to  the  point  that  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  orderly  way  one  can 
terminate  a  railroad,  transfer  its  op- 
erations, and  liquidate  its  assets.  I  think 
it  is  kind  of  a  disorderly  process  at  best. 
There  will  be  some  temporary  prob- 
lems whenever  that  occurs,  whether  it  is 
labor  difficulties  that  cause  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  service  or  otherwise. 

The  45-day  extension  may  well  put 
that  harvest  period  much  more  at  jeop- 
ardy than  if  it  were  to  occur  at  the  end 
of  March. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  one  of  the  other  aspects  that  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  an  embargo  on 
March  15  of  inbound  traffic  on  fertilizer, 
seed  com.  and  so  forth.  That  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  Midwest.  What 
we  are  only  trying  to  minimize  is  the 
disorderly  process. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that.  I 
understand  the  difficulty  that  the  Sena- 
tor has.  There  Is  no  convenient  time  to 
have  difficulty  with  an  essential  trans- 
portation link.  Indeed,  I  did  not  Insist 
upon  the  3 -day  rule  in  this  instance, 
which  I  ordinarily  do,  in  order  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  some  of 
these  questions. 

I  raise  these  questions  now  becaiise  I 
think  they  are  substantial  questions.  I 
know  that  the  other  body  is  going  to  be 
dealing  with  this  legislation  and  that  we 
must,  in  turn,  deal  with  them  in  con- 
ference because  I  think  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  they  are  just  going  to  take  the 
Senate-passed  legislation  and  rim  with 
it.  But  before  we  come  back  with  a  con- 
ference bill,  I  hope  that  we  have  some 
answers  to  these  questions  and  some 
very  specific  answers  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  we  slow  down  the  proc- 
ess of  bidding  and  transfer,  rather  than 
expediting  it. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the 
later  will  be  the  case,  and  it  is  not  just 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
support  S.  2253,  the  Rock 
Act  legislation  before 
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true  from  the  standpoint  of  a  major  rail- 
road, since  that  rtdlroad  would  be  em- 
phasizing nmthrough  rather  than  local 
freight,  and  the  runthrough  freight 
must  move  at  a  high  speed  for  the  rail- 
road to  be  competitive.  However,  our 
concern  here  is  not  runthrough  opera- 
tions, but  local  service.  Local  service  can 
often  be  provided  quite  adequately  on 
class  n  and  even  class  I  track,  if  service 
is  sufficiently  frequent.  It  is  less  the  line 
speed  of  trains  than  their  frequency 
which  determines  the  quality  of  service 
from  the  local  shipper's  standpoint.  Thus, 
major  track  rebuilding  may  be  a  require- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  the  larger 
railroads,  but  not  a  requirement  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  shipper,  short-line  rail- 
roads which  may  serve  the  shipper,  or 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  correctly  refuses  to  follow 
Conrail  with  what  we  might  call  Corn- 
rail,  whether  through  direct  subsidies  or 
tax  credits — both  of  which  mean  a  big- 
ger deficit  and  higher  inflation.  Instead, 
it  does  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  serv- 
ice to  local  shippers :  It  extends  the  ICC 
directed  service  for  an  additional  45  days, 
faciUtates  operations  over  Rock  Island 
lines  by  entities  acquiring  those  lines, 
makes  provision  for  the  protection  of 
displaced  Rock  Island  employees — at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  Treasury — and 
takes  strong  steps  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  short  lines.  It  takes  a  free- 
enterprise  approach  instead  of  promot- 
ing a  bailout. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  S.  2253 
stresses  the  short-line  option.  Short  lines 
in  the  East  have  successfully  taken  over 
a  number  of  surplus  Conrail  lines  and 
have  been  economically  successful  while 
actually  improving  service  to  local  ship- 
pers. I  have  strongly  urged  Coloradans 
to  consider  forming  short-line  railroads 
to  operate  the  Rock  Islsmd  lines  in  Colo- 
rado, and  I  have  urged  them  to  welcome 
outside  short-line  entrepreneurs  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  potentials  in 
our  State.  Short  lines  offer  a  viable,  free- 
enterprise  solution  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding continued  service  without  drain- 
ing the  Federal  Treasury.  Again,  I 
strongly  commend  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  taking  this  approach.  I  look 
forward  to  worldng  with  the  committee, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
interested  potential  operators  in  moving 
rapidly  to  realize  the  short-line  option. 
Mr.  President,  it  would  be  easy  for 
Senators  from  States  in  which  the  Rock 
Island  operates  to  back  a  bailout.  But 
I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  against  the  bail- 
out of  Chrysler  because  it  is  in  Michigan, 
and  a  bailout  of  the  Rock  Island  lines  in 
Colorado.  The  free  market  will  work  if 
we  give  it  a  chance.  If  there  is  a  need 
for  the  service,  a  service  will  be  offered 
to  meet  the  need,  if  the  market  system 
is  permitted  to  function.  It  is  time  we 
let  the  market  function  in  this  and  other 
situations. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yielding  time. 

time:    LiMrrATioN   agreement 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority,  and  with  the  manager,  and  the 
ranking  manager. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  agreement  on  S.  2253 
as  follows: 

lliat  there  be  30  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Can- 
non and  Senator  Kassebaum;  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment:  30  minutes  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Melcher  on  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad ;  20  minutes  on  any  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  point  of  order  if 
such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  quite 
hear  the  majority  leader.  Is  he  asking  for 
a  time  agreement  on  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  and  the 
agreement  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority, cleared  with  Senators  Cannon  and 
Kassebaum,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  ob- 
ject to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  reason  for  my 
inquiry  is,  even  as  the  majority  leader 
propounded  his  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest, I  was  on  my  feet  seeking  recogni- 
tion. It  is  my  desire  to  address  the  Senate 
on  this  subject  for  about  5  minutes.  I 
do  not  know  how  that  fits  in  with  the 
time  agreement.  I  have  no  objection,  pro- 
vided mv  right  to  speak  is  preserved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senator  Can- 
non and  Senator  Kassebaum  will  have  30 
minutes  on  the  bill,  from  which  they 
could  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  have  no  problem  get- 
ting that  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  have  no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  5  minutes  or  what- 
ever time  the  Senator  wishes,  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
yielding. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  wanted  to 
address  the  Senate  on  this  matter  is  to 
compliment  her  on  the  leadership  she 
has  shown  in  the  handling  and  the  pre- 
senting of  this  very  difficult  and  complex 
question. 

Like  my  colleague  from  Kansas,  I  have 
a  very  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
survival  of  the  Rock  Island  because  it 
has  a  tremendous  economic  impact  on 
my  State,  just  as  it  has  on  the  State  rep- 
resented by  my  friend  from  Kansas  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  luiderstand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  it  is  really  a  stoogap  so- 
lution, and  what  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  friends  throughout  the  country  is 
that  this  is  not  going  to  solve,  in  my 
opinion,  the  basic  problem  of  getting 
trains  moving  again  on  the  Rock  Island 
line  as,  at  least,  it  relates  to  Colorado. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  other  rail- 
roads are  affected,  but  continuing  the 
affected  service  Is  merely  a  stopgap  so- 
lution. 
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The  other  portion  of  the  solution  which 
provides  a  form  of  subsidy  for  commu- 
nity groups  or  local  governments  or  em- 
ployee groups  to  take  up  portions  of  this 
track  and  provide  service  it  seems  to  me 
would  be  unlikely  of  success.  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  give  it  a  chance  to 
work  out  that  way,  and  if  it  does,  then, 
that  is  fine.  But  I  fear  we  are  going  to  be 
coming  to  a  place  very  soon  where  it 
comes  down  to  a  choice  of  taking  fur- 
ther action  or  simply  permitting  that 
service  to  be  abandoned  in  large  areas 
of  the  country,  including  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Since  there  are  a  number  of  commimi- 
ties  and  a  huge  economy  which  depend 
upon  this  service,  my  staff  and  I  have 
been  in  consultation  with  some  of  the 
affected  interests  and  have  tried  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  an  approach  might 
be  the  next  step,  if  an  additional  step 
is  needed. 

Here  is  what  it  comes  down  to:  I  am 
convinced,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the 
future,  but  I  am  convinced,  first,  that 
another  major  railroad  wiU  not  make  an 
offer  to  buy  the  Rock  Island,  the  line,  at 
least  that  portion  of  it,  that  runs  through 
Colorado.  Therefore,  imless  community 
groups  or  the  State  comes  forward  to  do 
something,  we  will  see  that  service  ter- 
minated. 

Second,  the  proposals  which  have  ijeen 
suggested,  which  are  not,  as  I  understand 
it,  included  in  this  bill,  but  which  have 
been  suggested  on  other  occasions  for 
various  sorts  of  operating  subsidies,  sub- 
sidized interest-rate  loans,  and  so  forth, 
probably  will  not  attract  the  kind  of 
buyer  we  would  like  to  see  take  over  the 
Rock  Island  line  in  Colorado. 

There  may  be  an  approach  and,  in 
fact,  my  colleague  from  Colorado,  Rep- 
resentative Ken  Kramer,  who  represents 
the  district  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
which  is  most  affected,  has  been  in  con- 
sultation with  some  of  the  people  in  the 
railroad  business  who  know  the  most 
about  this,  has  come  up  with  an  idea 
about  a  tax-credit  approach,  in  which 
I  am  very  much  interested,  and  which, 
at  the  right  time,  I  might  well  support 
in  order  to  save  the  service  in  this  area. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  which  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
about — we  are  certainly  not  going  to  act 
on  it  today,  but  it  is  a  live  possibility 
which  I  think  deserves  serious  consider- 
ation— is  this:  First,  that  a  railroad  buy- 
ing up  the  track  of  a  bankrupt  road,  such 
as  Rock  Island,  would  be  permitted  to 
make  investments  in  increasing  the 
maintenance  on  the  track  to  bring  it  up 
to  minimum  safety  standards,  and  would 
get  a  tax  credit  for  doing  so. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  be  a  tax 
credit  for  the  acquisition  of  the  railroad 
because  that  would  simply  bail  out  the 
present  owners,  or  actually  the  present 
bondholders,  nor  is  it  suggested  that 
there  be  an  operating  subsidy,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  or  a  tax  credit  for  that 
purpose,  because  if  it  is  not  an  econom- 
ically sound  enterprise  on  an  operating 
basis,  then  other  arrangements  should 
be  made. 

But  the  proposal  which  my  colleague 
Ken  Kramer  and  others  are  working  on, 
and  which  at  the  right  time  I  wiU  be 
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disposed  to  support,  is  simply  to  say  that 
they  would  get  a  tax  credit  for  improv- 
ing the  maintenance  up  to  the  point 
where  rail  service  can  be  safely  run 
across  the  track 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  problem,  let 
me  just  say  that  in  many  areas  along 
the  Rock  Island  you  cannot  safely  run 
a  railroad  train  at  any  speed.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  it  is  50  miles  an 
hour,  or  75  miles  an  hour,  or  7  miles  an 
hour.  There  are  some  portions  of  that 
track  you  simply  must  not  run  a  railroad 
train  over  without  danger  that  the  track 
will  give  way  and  the  train  wiU  be  spilled 
off  the  track. 

So  that  proposal  probably  will  be  com- 
ing before  the  Senate  at  some  point  in 
time. 

There  are  some  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions. I.  at  one  point,  considered  offering 
something  on  this  bill  as  an  amendment, 
and  I  think  that  would  not  be  the  wise 
course  of  action.  This  is  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee matter,  and  obviously  would  have 
to  be  studied  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  question  of  whether  such  tax 
legislation  should  originate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  we  will  have  to  make  some  dis- 
position of  this  unless  the  optimistic  po- 
sition of  the  community  groups  talcing 
over  these  lines  is  realized  which,  in  my 
own  opinion,  is  a  somewhat  far-fetched 
possibility,  but  I  hope  it  works. 

Let  me  just  sum  up  the  tax  credit  in 
this  way:  It  differs  from  any  kind  of  a 
subsidy  or  any  kind  of  an  operating  loan 
guarantee  in  this  way. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  ask  my 
colleague  to  yield  2  additional  minutes? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Of  course,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

The  tax  credit  idea,  first  of  all,  would 
attract  a  strong  company  to  come  into 
this,  and  by  definition  this  is  a  company 
that  has  profits  and,  therefore,  could 
benefit  from  tax  credits. 

Second,  the  tax-credit  idea,  imlike  a 
subsidy  of  some  kind,  would  provide  no 
up-front  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
trackage,  but  only  provide  credits  to  the 
extent  money  was  actually  plowed  in  to 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  the 
road. 

The  tax  credit  would  allow  for  money 
to  be  spent  to  bring  the  tracks  up  to 
class  in  standards,  which  is  the  safety 
requirement  for  moving  shipping  on  this 
trackage. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  point  out  that  one  of  the  reasons, 
possibly  the  main  reason,  why  the  Rock 
Island  is  in  such  an  awful  mess  is  be- 
cause for  12  long  years  the  ICC  declined 
to  permit  the  kind  of  economic  arrange- 
ments which  Rock  Island  thought  were 
necessary  for  its  survival,  and  after  drag- 
ging it  out  for  12  years,  the  railroad 
finally  is  going  belly  up,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der, the  way  they  were  regulated,  both 
by  the  ICC,  and  with  respect  also  to  their 
labor  agreement. 

So  I  think  in  this  case,  the  Senate,  the 
Government,  has  some  responsibility  to 
put  back  in  order,  or  at  least  to  permit 


the  private  sector  to  put  back  in  order, 
what  it  bears  such  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  having  injured  in  the  first  place. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. May  I  again  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  her  handling  and  pres- 
entation of  this  complex  issue. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Cialr. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Kassebaum  and  others,  deal- 
ing with  the  myriad  problems  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad. 

Ikly  colleagues  and  I  representing 
States  served  by  the  Rock  Island  have 
often  stood  in  this  body  to  speak  of  the 
devastating  effects  that  a  collapse  of 
the  Rock  Island  would  have  in  the  Mid- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  potential  for  the  loss  of  several  thou- 
sand jobs,  and  a  disruption  in  the  trans- 
portation capabilities  of  this  major 
grain-producing  area  of  our  country.  We 
cannot  stand  by  and  allow  this  rail  serv- 
ice to  terminate  completely.  It  would  be 
very  shortsighted  to  allow  this  rail  serv- 
ice to  fail  now,  when  we  are  in  these 
uncertain  times  of  energy  supply.  You 
can  be  assured  that  we  must  continue  to 
rely  on  rail  transportation  mcM^  and 
more  in  the  future  and  it  will  be  a  lot 
more  costly  to  get  back  into  the  railroad 
business  at  some  future  time,  if  we  allow 
it  to  go  under,  than  it  will  be  to  help 
maintain  this  service  now. 

I  want  to  hi^ilight  here  some  of  the 
special  problems  that  we  have  in  my 
home  State  of  Oklahcmia. 

Some  of  our  neighlwring  States  are  in 
a  much  more  enviable  position  in  terms 
of  competing  bids  for  Rock  Island  lines 
and  the  total  amount  of  Rock  Island 
trackage  bid  oa  in  those  States.  We  in 
Oklahoma  would  be  particularly  hard 
hit  by  a  complete  collapse  of  the  Rock 
Island  system. 

In  some  cases,  the  Rock  Island  is  the 
only  railroad  serving  many  of  our  grain- 
producing  areas  in  Oklahoma.  TTie  Rock 
Island  serves  154  communities  in  Okla- 
homa with  over  400  industries  located 
along  those  lines.  The  Rock  Island  serves 
an  area  in  Oklahoma  that  in  1979  pro- 
duced 73  percent  of  our  State's  total 
grain  crop.  Over  15  percent  of  the  Rock 
Island  system  serves  Oklahoma.  Only 
Kansas  and  Iowa  have  more  than  the 
1 ,055  miles  of  Rock  Island  lines  found  in 
Oklahoma.  Rock  Island  accounts  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  entire  railroad 
network. 

The  adverse  economic  impact  of  the 
loss  of  rail  service  to  Oklahoma  Rock  Is- 
land shippers  would  be  tremendous.  Dis- 
continuance of  rail  service  to  these  ship- 
pers and  communities  will  force  them  to 
become  "captive,"  because  the  movement 
of  products  to  and  from  their  facilities 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  truck- 
ing mode.  Recent  figures  have  shown 
that  to  move  grain  by  truck  to  Houston 
from  some  points  in  Oklahoma  would 
add  from  13  to  32  cents  more  per 
bushel  over  the  costs  of  moving  this 
grain  by  rail.  These  added  costs  of  trans- 
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that  the  proposed  legis- 
expedite  the  proceedings  of 
the  FRA  in  getting  the  pur- 
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Apart  from  my  own  State's  depend- 
ence on  the  Rock  Island,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  impropitious  time  for  Congress 
to  allow  the  abandonment  of  substantial 
portions  of  the  rail  system,  forcing  ship- 
pers to  more  expensive  modes  of  trans- 
port, such  as  trucking  which  is  not  near- 
ly as  eflBcient  as  railroad  service  can  be. 
No  one  argues  with  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  n,  there  simply  has  not  been 
the  capital  investment  in  the  railroad 
industry  that  we  have  made  in  our  high- 
way and  airport  systems.  As  noted  in 
the  committee  report  on  S.  1946,  the  rail- 
road regulatory  reform  bill,  inadequate 
investment  in  maintaining  track  and 
equipment  leads  to  poorer  service  which 
eventually  results  in  lower  revenues  and 
a  greater  inability  to  maintain  the  track 
and  make  technological  improvements. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Commerce 
Committee,  particularly  Senators  Kasse- 
BAUM  and  Long,  for  holding  hearings 
so  expeditiously  and  approving  a  bill 
that  will  insure  an  orderly  transition  of 
Rock  Island's  track  and  facilities.  Di- 
rected service  will  continue  45  days  after 
enactment.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  have  to  issue  decisions 
on  temporary  authority  applications  and 
sale  and  transfer  bids  within  certain  pe- 
riods. Employees  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  cessation  of  service  will 
have  first-hire  rights  with  other  rail- 
roads. 

A  procedure  for  determining  emplovee 
protection  provisions  is  set  up.  Finally, 
transaction  assistance  of  no  less  than  $25 
million  in  preference  shares,  bonds  or 
trustee  certificates  is  made  available  to 
responsible  noncarrier  entities,  such  as 
shipper  or  employee  groups.  These  pro- 
visions carefully  balance  the  legitimate 
interests  of  employees,  acquiring  rail- 
roads, shippers,  and  the  public  interest. 

Yet  I  would  be  less  than  candid  with 
you  If  I  did  not  mention  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  track  in  Arkansas  has  not 
attracted  serious  attention  of  any  pros- 
pecting purchaser,  so  500  employees  will 
probably  lose  their  jobs.  Some  would 
argue  that  because  a  relatively  low  num- 
ber of  shippers  would  be  affected,  this  is 
not  so  bad.  But  the  towns  of  Booneville, 
Danville,  Mansfield,  and  the  others  on 
the  Sunbelt  route  west  of  Little  Rock  are 
the  small,  vital  towns  that  are  the  heart 
of  Arkansas.  When  the  businesses  in 
those  towns  suffer,  the  whole  area  suf- 
fers, and  the  State  and  Nation  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Dale  BtrMPERs:   Testimont  BBfore 
THE   Senate   Commerce   Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  sch^uling  these  hear- 
ings on  legislation  designed  to  redress  the 
terrible  economic  Impact  which  would  ac- 
company the  demise  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 139.  which  would  order  a  continuation 
of  service  over  Rock  Island  lines  until  Au- 
gust 31.  1980,  and  authorize  an  additional 
$50  million  in  trustee  certificates.  I  am  also 
cosponsorlng  S.  2246,  legislation  introduced 


by  Senator  Dole,  which  would  extend  di- 
rected service  for  an  additional  90  days.  I  do 
so  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  the  economies  of  several  states,  espe- 
cially Arkansas,  are  directly  tied  to  the  avail- 
ability of  this  rail  service, 

(2)  our  energy  problems  do  not  afford  us 
the  luxury  of  turning  to  lesser  efficient  trans- 
portation systems,  and 

(3)  the  Interdependence  of  the  entire 
railroad  system  is  at  stake. 

BACKGROUND 

We  are  now  feeling  the  full  Impact  of  the 
so-called  love  affair  that  Americans  have  had 
with  cars  and  superhighways  since  World 
War  II.  Our  dependence  on  imported  oil  has 
risen  dramatically  In  the  past  decade,  yet  we 
have  witnessed  the  collapse  of  northeastern 
railroads,  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  as  well  as  a  deteriora- 
tion in  our  rail  passenger  service  that  necessi- 
tated creation  of  a  quasi -governmental  cor- 
poration. Congress  has  responded  to  these 
situations  by  creating  Conrall,  passing  the 
Milwaukee  Road  Restructuring  Act.  Amtrak 
legislation  and  the  Railroad  Revltalization 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  problems  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
are  a  continuation  of  those  problems,  and 
the  shippers  and  employees  affected  are  as 
fully  deserving  of  thoughtful  attention — 
despite  the  perils  of  an  election  year  and  na- 
tional balance-the-budget  fever — as  those 
affected  by  earlier  collapse. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  reported  S.  1946,  a  railroad  regula- 
tory reform  bill,  which  proposes  changes  in 
ratemaking,  abandonment  and  merger  pro- 
cedures and  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Committee  has 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  between  government  involve- 
ment and  allowing  railroads  freedom  from 
unnecessary  government  interference.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  I  bear  that  the  Rock  Island 
lines  should  be  abandoned. 

It  reminds  me  of  last  year  when  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  ready  to  re- 
duce rail  passenger  service,  in  terms  of  route 
mileage,  by  some  43%.  The  Inter-American, 
preserved  under  the  regional-balance  con- 
cept, hsMl  never  had  a  chance  under  Amtrak. 
Inadequate  or  non-existent  station  facilities, 
inadequate  equipment,  trl-weekly  service, 
abysmal  on-time  performances,  lack  of  din- 
ing and  sleeping  cars,  you  name  it,  de- 
manded that  this  train  be  deemed  a 
"failure." 

I  submit  to  the  Committee  that  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  managed  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  five  years,  is  not  one  of  the  finest 
trains  running. 

Despite  its  problems,  however,  there  are 
many  small  shippers,  particularly  west  of 
Little  Rock,  who  depend  on  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  Faced  with  elimination  of  such 
service,  many  will  go  out  of  business  or  be 
forced  to  turn  to  trucking  at  twice  the  cost 
of  what  It  costs  them  today  to  ship  by  rail. 
These  businesses  are  often  the  major  em- 
ployers in  such  towns  as  Booneville  and  Dan- 
ville. When  they  go  out  of  business,  either 
immediately  with  the  loss  of  service  on  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  or  later  when  they 
can't  afford  to  be  in  business,  the  impact  on 
these  towns  will  be  devastating. 

The  Rock  Island  hauls  the  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts most  suited  for  rail  transport.  I.e.  bulky 
products  such  as  farm  and  food  products  and 
timber  products.  Rice  and  soybean  producers 
both  use  the  Rock  Island  extensively.  I  would 
only  add  that  these  two  products  are  also  two 
of  the  coimtry's  largest  export  goods. 

Agricultural  interests  in  Arkansas  depend 
on  the  Rock  Island  to  ship  large  quantities 
of  fertilizer  for  the  spring  planting  season 
for  com,  soybeans  and  other  crops.  The  rail- 
road provides  the  best  service  because  of  its 
ability  to  move  the  fertilizer  in  volume  in 
a  timely  fashion. 


Potential  development  of  lignite  resources 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  bodes  well 
for  development  of  our  own  domestic  energy 
resources,  but  such  growth  is  contingent 
on  the  availability  of  rail  service. 

Lastly,  I  would  be  less  than  candid  with 
you  if  I  didn't  mention  that  over  half  of 
the  estimated  900  Arkansas  Rock  Island  em- 
ployees are  not  expected  to  be  reemployed  by 
future  ownens  of  the  Rock  Island  lines.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the  new 
owners  ought  to  be  saddled  with  unneces- 
sary numbers  of  employees  or  unreasonable 
labor  protection  provisions,  but  by  the  same 
token,  I  cannot  help  but  question  a  sys- 
tem that  allows  lifelong  employees  to  lose 
everything  under  a  court-ordered  liquida- 
tion. I  understand  that  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  has  been  attempting 
to  work  with  the  unions  and  prospective  raU 
owners  to  work  out  an  agreement. 

Transportation  and  energy  policies  are  in- 
timately related,  but  the  simple  fact  re- 
mains that  we  can  work  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  by: 

(1)  improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  all 
modes  of  transport; 

(2)  changing  our  energy  consumption  pat- 
terns in  tran^ortatlon;  and 

(3)  conservation. 

It  Is  simply  inconceivable  to  me  that  at  the 
same  time  we  are  talking  about  developing 
a  national  energy  policy,  energy  conserva- 
tion, reducing  our  dependence  on  petroleum 
and  the  like,  we,  in  the  same  breath,  talk 
of  closing  a  system  which  will  result  In 
about  12%  of  the  carloads  previously  car- 
ried on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  being 
shifted  to  trucks,  more  expensive  rail,  or 
simply  discontinued. 

The  policies  of  neglect  since  World  War 
II  have  resiUted  In  deterioration  of  track, 
equipment  and  station  facilities,  which  to 
turn  has  led  to  poor  service  and  lower  reve- 
nues with  which  to  Improve  the  capital  plant, 
which  In  turn  has  led  to  lower  utilization 
levels  by  shippers.  As  the  Committee  points 
out  to  the  report  accompanying  the  freight 
deregtilatlon  bill,  "In  short,  many  of  the 
railroads  are  caught  In  a  vicious  cycle." 

I  would  also  point  out  that  some  railroads 
such  as  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Southern 
-Hallway  Ccnipany,  posted  all-time  high 
profits  in  recent  months. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  interde- 
pendent nature  of  the  rail  ssrstem  ought  to 
make  us  think  twice  before  we  allow  a  rail- 
road that  provides  service  in  thirteen  states, 
employs  over  8.400  employees,  and  hauls  over 
770,000  carloads  of  goods  to  experience  severe 
disruptions  In  service  or  lose  service  entirely. 

Congress  has  approved  $3.3  billion  In 
budget  authority  for  Conrall  operations 
since  1976,  and  paid  out  that  amount,  pend- 
ing Congressional  action  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's request  for  $185  million  for  FT  81. 
For  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  $25.1  million  in 
outstanding  ERSA  loans  have  been  approved 
$33.8  million  in  preference  shares  issued  and 
$21.4  million  approved  for  Section  511  loans. 
for  a  total  of  $80.3  million  In  assistance. 

The  cost  of  running  the  Rock  Island  di- 
rected service  Is  estimated  at  $12  to  13  mU- 
Ilon  per  month,  which  would  lessen  each 
month  as  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  approve 
the  transfer  of  ownership  and  operattog  au- 
thority of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  system. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  would  not 
Impede  these  processes.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  me  to  provide  this  assistance  for  this 
transition  period  so  that  an  orderly  transfer 
of  ownership  can  take  place.  The  worst  pos- 
sible scenario  would  be  for  disrupted  service 
to  occur  on  March  2,  forcing  shippers  to  turn 
to  other  ways  of  transporting  their  goods 
before  the  administrative  steps  that  must 
be  taken  are  taken.  Track  conditions  may 
deteriorate  rapidly  with  late  winter  weather 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  will 


decline  and  agricultural  crops  dependent  on 
the  movement  of  fertilizer  and  feed  will  be 
in  chaos.  The  ultimate  bearer  of  this  vast 
economic  disruption  will  be  the  consumers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  just  enter  into  a  very  short  30-second 
colloquy  with  the  floor  manager? 

There  was,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
possibility  under  the  present  directed 
service  that  freight  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted 8  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  termination  of  directed  service. 
They  would  not  accept  any  inbound 
freight  from  other  railroads  that  they 
could  not  deliver  during  that  period  of 
time. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
floor  manager  and  the  committee  to  al- 
low them  to  take  any  freight  that  can  be 
expeditiously  delivered  anytime  during 
that  period.  For  example,  if  somebody 
wanted  to  load  a  car  on  Rock  Island  10 
days  before  the  expiration  of  directed 
service  that  Rock  Island  could  easily 
deliver,  say,  within  15  days,  I  assume 
it  would  be  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  they  should  take  that  freight. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
does  not  address  that  precise  point,  may 
I  say  to  my  colleague.  We  will  urge  the 
ICC  to  address  that  issue  informally, 
because  it  Is  reasonable  for  them  to  take 
such  actions  as  directing  the  accept- 
ance and  delivery  where  it  can  be  ac- 
complished before  the  expiration  of  the 
directed  service  period. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  and  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
would  yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  supports  the  other 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  this  legislation. 
I,  too,  want  to  commend  her  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  their  quick 
action,  because  It  is  critical  that  this 
legislation  be  approved  today.  I  guess 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Rock  Island  ter- 
ritory, those  who  have  already  spoken, 
will  understand  the  importance  of  the 
legislation. 

It  will  help  insure  adequate  rail  serv- 
ice is  provided  in  the  future  to  those  who 
have  relied  on  the  Rock  Island  In  the 
past. 

It  may  not  be  common  knowledge  to  all 
of  our  colleagues  how  critical  this  legis- 
lation will  be,  but  to  avoid  maybe  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  said,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  we  do  have  hundreds  o.f 
Kansas  communities  and  shippers  who 
depend  solely  on  Rock  Island.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  the  total  grain  storage  ca- 
pacity of  Kansas  is  served  by  the  Rock 
Island.  Over  125  Kansas  grain  elevators 
receive  their  sole  service  from  the  Rock 
Island  railroad.  In  addition  to  that, 
dozens  of  manufacturing  companies  in 
places  like  Clay  Center  and  Topeka  rely 
on  Rock  Island  service. 

ONLY   REAL   SOLUTION   IS   PURCHASE 

While  Kansans  desperately  need  con- 
tinued service  on  the  Rock  Island,  they 


realize  that  permanent  service  cannot 
and  should  not  be  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayer's  expense. 
There  is  a  clear  consensus  In  Kansas  that 
the  only  true  solution  is  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  Rock  Island  track  by 
strong,  healthy  railroads. 

The  Government  should  act  to  facili- 
tate and  encourage  those  purchases,  and 
make  the  transition  from  the  Rock  Is- 
land to  future  owners  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  exactly  what  the  Rock 
Island  transition  act  would  do. 

4  5    DAYS   OF   DIRECTED   SERVICE   CRUCIAL 

Certainly,  the  45  additional  days  of 
directed  service  will  allow  shippers  and 
railroads  extra  time  to  flnalize  purchase 
arrangements  and  alternate  means  of 
transportation.  This  45-day  period  is  a 
reasonable  compromise.  Some  of  us  want 
more;  some  suggested  less.  But  I  think 
this  compromise  worked  out  in  the  com- 
mittee certainly  should  be  very  helpful. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  provided  for 
90  days  of  service.  Senator  Kassebaum's 
original  bill  included  only  30  days.  While 
the  railroads  and  shippers  I  have  visited 
with  feel  that  30  days  is  too  short,  they 
can  live  with  45  days.  And  because  that 
extra  45  days  nms  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment instead  of  March  2,  we  will  have 
even  more  time  to  work  out  other  plans. 

OTHER   PROVISIONS 

I  need  discuss  the  other  provisions 
only  briefly.  The  labor  protection  provi- 
sions will  help  resolve  what  has  long  been 
the  major  stumbling  block  to  purchases 
by  other  railroads.  And  allowing  shippers 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  re- 
ceive at  least  $25  million  in  loans  from 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
will  encourage  continued  service  where 
the  large  railroads  do  not  make  offers. 
This  could  be  particularly  important  on 
the  track  across  northern  Kansas  where 
no  railroads  have  bid  in  line  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
said. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  tax  credits  In  the  Finance 
Committee.  This  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  been  working  on  the  possibility  of 
tax  credits  on  the  theory  that  that  might 
make  It  easier  for  some  private  company 
to  move  in  and  purchase  if  we  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  rehabilitation. 

HOPE    THIS   ENCOtmACES    PURCHASES 

I  trust  that  this  bill  will  make  it  easier 
for  railroads  to  begin  service  over  the 
Rock  Island.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  Denver  to  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City  route.  No  one  has  exhibited  serious 
interest  in  making  an  offer  for  this  track. 
Now  that  the  labor  protection  issue  is 
largely  resolved,  I  hope  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  can  take  a  hard 
look  at  that  track.  Millions  of  dollars 
in  FRA  loans  are  available  at  2  percent 
for  rehabilitation,  which  is  badly  needed. 
I  hope  the  Denver,  Rio  Grande  will  take 
advantage  of  that.  Additionally,  I  think 
this  bill  wlU  make  it  easier  for  some  of 
the  shipper  groups  looking  at  parts  of 
that  line — groups  I  have  been  woiidng 
with  in  Phillipsburg,  Clay  Center  and 
elsewhere. 

OTHXR  POSSOUS  SOLUTIONS 

Many  believe  that  additional  Federal 
funding  for  rehabilitation  of  this  track 
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Kansas  and  in  every  other  State  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  today.  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  would  take  a 
look  not  solely  at  the  Rock  Island  legis- 
lation but  farm  legislation  generally. 
They  did  make  a  pledge  to  the  American 
farmer.  They  have  not  fulfilled  that 
pledge.  The  grain  embargo  has  not  hurt 
the  Soviet  Union  one  iota,  but  it  has  done 
great  damage  to  the  American  farmer.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

X7P   AMENDMENT   NO.    1010 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  reasonable  transi- 
tion and  continued  service  on  lines  served 
by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  11  such  lines 
are  proposed  to  be  served  In  the  future 
under  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approved  plan  of  reorganization  or 
under  the  401  process  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  {Mr.  Mel- 
cMER),  for  himself,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Chukch.  and  Mr.  Baucus, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1010. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  Insert  a  nevi^  Section  IS  and 
redesignate  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly : 

"Se:.  18.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  provide 
for  directed  service,  not  to  exceed  45  days, 
on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  under  section 
11125  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  and 
such  service  shall  be  provided  in  whole  by 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  concerning  directed  rail  serv- 
ice by  a  carrier  over  Its  own  lines  limited 
however,  to: 

1.  such  lines  of  its  railroad  system  for 
which  firm  initial  bids  of  purchase  have  been 
made  by  responsible  parties  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  pursuant  to 
the  process  carried  out  under  section  401  of 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (49  U.8.C.  1654) .  and  such 
bids  remain  effective  however  provided,  that 
this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  lines 
where  alternative  operators  are  operating 
such  lines  under  Interim  service  orders  or 
where  alternative  operators  are  willing  to  op- 
crate  said  lines  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States:  and 

2.  those  lines  Included  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion approved,  conditionally  or  uncondition- 
ally, by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  The  service  shall  be  at  a  level  no  less 
than  the  regular  level  of  service  provided  as 
such  service  existed  on  October  15.  1979.  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subnaragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section,  and  there  shall  be  no  embargo  traf- 
fic on  such  lines  (other  than  when  necessi- 
tated by  acts  of  God  or  other  safety  require- 
ments) .  or  abandcn  or  discontinue  service 
over  any  such  lines." 

"(c)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, through  its  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Enforcement,  shall  promptly  investigate  and 
report  to   the  Congress  within  thirty  days 


after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  extent 
to  which  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  has  com- 
piled with  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  whether  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  has  taken  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  section  22(c)  of  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act." 

On  page  10,  line  5  strike  "(IS.OOO.OOO "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  (25.- 
000,000". 

On  piage  10.  line  11.  at  the  end  of  section 
4(c)(2)  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Funds  shall  not  be  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  provision  until  the  Ccmmlssloh  has 
exhausted  Its  directed  service  funds.". 

On  page  10.  line  4.  after  "17"  add  "and 
section  18". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  olTer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Church, 
and  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  President,  various  proposals  are 
being  considered  by  the  ICC  to  reorga- 
nize the  Milwaukee.  The  revised  plan  of 
New  Milwaukee,  Inc.,  is  being  prepared 
by  the  ICC  to  the  court  appointed 
trustee's  plan.  Naturally,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  court  is  satisfied  with  the 
trustees'  proposal.  However,  we  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  it  since  it  ends  Milwau- 
kee service  at  Miles  City.  No  Milwaukee 
operation  west  of  Miles  City  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  would  continue  under  the 
trustee's  plan.  That  leaves  the  Montana 
Milwaukee  service  in  limbo. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  in  rail  service 
to  continue  rail  freight  service  in  this 
VEist  area  of  Montana,  part  of  Idaho  and 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  lack  of 
competition  for  the  Burlington  North- 
ern would  invite — almost  assure — rapid 
and  monstrous  freight  rate  increases. 

Already  staggered  by  inflationary  cost 
increases.  Northwest  producers  of  wheat, 
timber  products,  coal,  and  other  com- 
modities, cannot  stand  to  have  that  hap- 
pen. I  hope  the  ICC  in  its  consideration 
of  the  Milwaukee  reorganization  will 
continue  to  make  their  judgment  with 
the  need  of  rail  competition  as  very 
much  in  the  public  interest. 

The  New  Milwaukee,  Inc.,  proposal 
provides  that  competition. 

The  Gellman  report,  ordered  by  the 
ICC  and  published  yesterday,  comparing 
these  two  plans  found  that  the  New  Mil- 
waukee, Inc.,  plan  would  return  a  higher 
rate  of  return  on  investment  but  more 
risk  than  the  trustee's  plan.  There  are, 
however,  other  recommendations  besides 
these  two  plans  that  the  ICC  could  make. 

One  of  those  is  liquidation.  That  sim- 
ply cannot  happen.  This  coimtry  needs 
rail  freight  transportation,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Northwest.  Commodities  of 
the  Northwest  have  to  be  freighted  long 
distances — grain  to  the  west  coast  for  ex- 
port, timber  products  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's needs,  coal  for  energy  needs 
throughout  the  country. 

The  most  cost-effective  and  the  most 
fuel-efficient  method  is  by  rail 
freight. 

Tlie  ICC  will  have  to  recommend  the 
Milwaukee  reorganization  in  the  public 
interest.  It  may  be  the  New  Milwaukee, 
Inc.,  plan  or  another  revision  of  it  that 
assures  operation  of  the  Milwaukee  from 
Miles  City  to  points  in  the  State  ol 
Washington. 
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Governor  Judge,  of  our  State,  has  en- 
tered negotiations  with  the  trustee  for 
the  Milwaukee  right-of-way  from  Miles 
City  to  Marengo,  Wash.  Our  amend- 
ment will  keep  the  Milwaukee  op- 
eration intact  from  Miles  City  west  while 
these  considerations  are  transpiring  dur- 
ing the  next  45  days. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Milwaukee  Road  to  operate  those  lines 
included  in  a  reorganization  plan  ap- 
proved, conditionally  or  imconditionally, 
by  the  Commission,  and  those  lines  in- 
cluded in  initial  bids  for  purchase  of 
lines  outside  of  such  a  reorganization 
plan  pursuant  to  the  section  401  process 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Currently,  the  trustee  is  operat- 
ing only  lines  included  in  his  plan  of  re- 
organization and  some  lines  he  believes 
are  the  subject  of  offers  to  purchase. 
This  amendment  will  assure  that  service 
will  be  continued  on  lines  that  are  in- 
cluded in  a  reorganization  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  which  may  be 
different  from  the  trustee's  own  plan, 
and  as  well  as  on  lines  not  included  in 
such  a  plan  but  which  are  likely  to  be 
sold  to  other  parties.  It  will  provide  the 
essential  breathing  room  to  work  out 
the  myriad  of  acquisition  problems  for 
lines  not  included  in  the  approved  plan 
and  to  resolve  any  conditions  re- 
lating to  any  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion, exactly  the  same  as  is  be- 
ing provided  here  for  the  Rock  Island. 
Further,  this  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
vide funding  to  the  Milwaukee  Road  to 
operate  the  lines  as  discussed  above  in 
the  same  manner  and  from  the  same 
authorization  as  is  being  provided  in  this 
legislation  already  for  Rock  Island  lines 
and  for  Milwaukee  lines  in  South  Da- 
kota by  section  17  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Enforcement  of  the  ICC  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on  whether 
the  Milwaukee  Road  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  relating  to  mainte- 
nance of  service  on  its  system  as  re- 
quired by  this  amendment.  Specifically, 
the  Bureau  would  investigate  whether 
the  Milwaukee  has  complied  with  the 
"level  of  service"  requirement. 

This  amendment  is  a  rational  way  to 
assure  that  there  is  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  present  system  to  whatever 
system  emerges  from  the  ICC  reorgani- 
zation process. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  restructuring 
provision  of  the  MRRA,  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  that  we 
passed    last    year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN) .  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  my  senior  col- 
league from  Montana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Melcher  will  help  us  resolve 
a  very  difficult  problem.  On  the  one 
hand  we  wanted  to  continue  competitive 
rail  service  in  the  Northern  Tier  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to 
continue  to  provide  public  funds  indefi- 
nitely for  any  railroad. 


Very  simply,  the  amendment  we  are 
offering  provides  that  the  ICC  will  direct 
service  by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  on 
those  portions  of  the  Milwaukee  which 
the  ICC  approves  in  its  reorganization 
decision  expected  March  15.  That  serv- 
ice will  continue  for  45  days.  Alterna- 
tively, if  the  State  of  Montana  or  any 
other  State  bids  to  purchase  portions  of 
the  railroad,  directed  service  will  also  be 
provided  on  those  portions. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  will  enable  the  ICC  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  rail  service  in  Mon- 
tana and  other  parts  of  the  country — 
not  the  trustee  and  not  the  courts. 

Our  amendment  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  de  facto  reorganization  by  the 
bankruptcy  trustee  and  court.  Last  Fri- 
day, the  trustee  terminated  service  on 
lines  west  of  Frenchtown,  Mont.  Service 
on  branches  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois  was  also  abandoned. 

These  lines  are  not  included  in  the 
trustee's  proposal  for  reorganizing  the 
railroad.  However,  some  are  included  in 
the  competing  New  Milwaukee  Lines  re- 
organization plan.  Also,  offers  to  pur- 
chase are  pending  for  some  of  these  lines 
the  trustee  is  abandoning. 

Our  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  provide  fund- 
ing under  the  Emergency  Rail  Services 
Act  of  1970  to  operate  Milwaukee  Lines 
which: 

Are  included  in  a  reorganization  plan 
approved,  conditionally  or  uncondition- 
ally, by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and 

Lines  which  are  outside  of  such  a  re- 
organization plan  but  for  which  initial 
bids  for  purchase  have  been  made  pur- 
suant to  the  section  401  process  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  the 
bankruptcy  trustee  does  not  abandon 
lines  on  which  permanent,  viable  service 
is  possible. 

My  colleagues  who  are  familiar  with 
railroad  problems  know  that,  once  a  rail- 
road line  is  abandoned,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  resimie  service.  Shippers  along  aban- 
doned lines  find  other  methods  of  trans- 
porting their  goods.  The  railroad  prop- 
erty and  trackage  deteriorate  rapidly 
through  lack  of  maintenance  and  van- 
dalism. 

Thus,  it  is  vitally  important  that  serv- 
ice be  continued  on  potentially  viable 
lines. 

We  recognize  that  much  of  the  Mil- 
waukee system  ultimately  will  be  aban- 
doned. But.  we  do  not  want  to  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  after  keeping  the 
MUwaukee  operating  for  so  many 
months  now.  Congress  allowed  viable 
lines  to  be  abandoned  while  permanent 
solutions  are  in  sight. 

MILWAUKEE    REORGANIZATION    PLANS 

Mr.  President,  two  proposals  to  reorga- 
nize the  Milwaukee  Railroad  are  pending 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Neither  the  bankruptcy  trustee,  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  nor 
Congress  should  prejudge  the  Commis- 
sion's decision.  The  ICC  has  the  exper- 


tise and  staff  resources  to  make  the  best 
possible  decisions  to  retain  viable  Mil- 
waukee services. 

The  first  proposal  comes  from  the 
bankruptcy  trustee.  It  would  reduce  the 
Milwaukee  system  from  10,000  miles  to 
about  3,200  miles  concentrated  in  the 
Midwest  and  operating  to  Miles  City  in 
eastern  M(Mitana  and  to  Kansas  City. 

An  alternative  plan  has  been  developed 
by  a  coaUtion  of  Milwaukee  employees 
and  shippers  called  New  Milwaukee 
Lines.  The  New  Milwaukee  Lines  system 
is  similar  to  the  trustee's  in  most  re- 
spects. However,  it  does  not  include  the 
Kansas  City  branch  and  it  retains  the 
crucially  important  transcontinental 
line  to  the  west  coast. 

Congress  has  given  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  authority  for  reor- 
ganizing railroads.  The  ICC  is  expected 
to  rule  on  the  Milwaukee  reorganization 
by  March  14.  The  Commission  may  ap- 
prove the  New  Milwaukee  Lines  plan,  the 
trustee's  plan  or  some  other  plan  of  re- 
organization. 

Yesterday,  Gellman  Research  Associ- 
ates, consultants  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  submitted  a  financial 
analysis  of  the  two  reorganization  plans. 

Gellman  concluded  that  the  trustee's 
plan  would  provide  a  rate  of  return  on 
capitalization  ranging  from  a  high  of  1.5 
percent  to  a  low  of  —2.4  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gellman  projects  a 
higher  rate  of  return  of  1.9  percent  for 
the  New  Milwaukee  Lines  plan. 

Gellman  projects  modest  positive  re- 
turns for  both  plans  imder  optimistic 
conditions  and  substantial  losses  for  both 
plans  under  worse-case  economic  sce- 
narios. 

PtTBLIC    BENEFITS    OP    NEW     MILWACKEE    LINES 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  not  make  its  reorganization  decisions 
based  on  financial  considerations  alone. 
It  is  required  to  consider  the  pubhc  in- 
terest. 

The  New  Milwaukee  Lines  plsui  pro- 
vides substantial  public  benefits  which 
the  trustee's  plan  does  not.  The  ICC 
should  approve  the  New  Milwaukee  Lines 
plan  because: 

It  provides  service  in  the  northern  tier 
States  now  suffering  from  chronic  trans- 
portation shortages; 

It  prevents  a  rail  monopoly  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  West; 

It  preserves  employment  in  areas 
where  employment  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited and  small  communities  depend  on 
railroad-related  activities  for  their  eco- 
nomic survival; 

It  preserves  a  transportation  alterna- 
tive for  moving  coal  from  the  rich  Fort 
Union  coal  deposits — development  of 
these  deposits  is  all  but  inevitable  as  our 
need  for  domestically  produced  fuel 
increases; 

The  Milwaukee  Western  lines  provide 
the  only  possible  competition  to  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  for  Increased  coal 
traffic; 

The  New  Milwaukee  Line  plan  pre- 
serves a  transportation  link  between  ma- 
jor grain  growing  regions  of  the  Northern 
Tier  and  north  coast  ports.  These  ports 
will  be  the  outlet  for  expanded  grain 
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cause  great  hardship  for  employees  and 
their  families,  shippers,  and  a  number 
of  communities.  I  see  little  sense  in  a 
rail  policy  that  would  encourage  deregu- 
lation on  the  one  hand,  and  eliminate 
competition  with  the  other.  Those  of  us 
who  have  carried  this  battle  over  the 
last  2  years  will  be  proven  right.  I  pre- 
dict that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  will  all  rue  the  day  if  the  Milwaukee 
Road  is  eliminated  in  the  West.* 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Melcher  will  provide  for  con- 
tinued directed  service  for  45  days  from 
enactment. 

Like  the  legislation  now  before  us,  the 
proposed  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  transition  to  other  operations  by 
the  reorganized  road  or  other  entities.  In 
effect,  only  the  lines  west  of  Miles  City 
will  be  covered  by  this  amendment. 
Funding  is  proposed  by  an  amendment 
to  section  4  which  would  raise  the  ceiling 
from  $15,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

At  the  time  S.  2253  was  reported  out 
of  committee  earlier  this  week,  it  was 
our  belief  that  ICC's  directed  service 
funds  would  be  exhausted  by  the  date 
such  service  is  scheduled  to  expire — 
March  22,  1980.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Commission  may  have  overestimated  the 
cash  drain  on  directed  service  funds,  and 
that  in  fact  there  may  be  as  much  as 
$10,000,000  remaining  in  addition  to 
funds  for  winding  down  operation  when 
the  directed  service  order  expires  later 
this  month.  Under  this  amendment, 
funding  provisions  in  section  (4)  (c)  of 
S.  2253  would  not  become  operative  until 
directed  service  funds  have  been  fully 
utilized. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  projected 
costs  associated  with  this  amendment — 
from  $5  to  $7  million  a  month  for  di- 
rected service  and  approximately  $6 
million  for  startup  costs.  These  costs, 
however,  may  well  prove  to  be  far  less 
depending  upon  what  lines  are  included 
in  the  final  reorganized  MDwaukee  Rail- 
road— facts  we  hope  to  know  before  we 
go  to  conference  with  the  House. 

Inasmuch  as  a  similar  provision  for 
transitional  directed  service  was  in  the 
Milwaukee  legislation  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  deleted  by  the  House,  I  shall 
reluctantly  accept  this  tmiendment  with 
a  change  from  45  to  30  days  for  the  pe- 
riod of  directed  service. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  be  willing 
so  to  modify  h*s  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
modify  my  amendment  to  conform  with 
Chairman  Cannon's  concerns.  I  hope 
that,  by  the  time  this  bill  is  passed  and 
enacted  into  law,  the  30  days  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  the  modification? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  45 -day  period 
would  be  changed  to  30  days. 

The  amendment  was  so  modified. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Vote,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  jrielded  back,  the  questi<Mi 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  insert  a  new  section  18  and 
redesignate  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide for  directed  service,  not  to  exceed  30 
days,  on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  under  sec- 
tion 11125  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
and  such  service  shall  be  provided  in  whole 
by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  concerning  directed  rail 
service  by  a  carrier  over  its  own  lines  limited 
however,  to: 

1.  such  lines  of  Its  railroad  system  for 
which  nrm  initial  bids  of  purchase  have  been 
made  by  responsible  parties  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  pursuant  to 
the  process  carried  out  under  section  401  of 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (49  U.S.C.  1654).  and 
such  bids  remain  effective  however  provided, 
that  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to 
lines  where  alternative  operators  are  operat- 
ing such  lines  under  interim  service  orders 
or  where  alternative  operators  are  willing  to 
operate  said  lines  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States:  and 

2.  those  lines  included  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion approved,  conditionally  or  uncondi- 
tionally, by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  The  service  shall  be  at  a  level  no  less 
than  the  regular  level  of  service  provided  as 
such  service  existed  on  October  15,  1979.  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section,  and  there  shall  be  no  embargo  traffic 
on  such  lines  (other  than  when  necessitated 
by  acts  of  Ood  or  other  safety  requirements), 
or  abandon  or  discontinue  service  over  any 
such  lines." 

"(c)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, through  its  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Enforcement,  shall  promptly  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
extent  to  which  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  has 
complied  with  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  whether 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  has  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  comply  with  section  22(c)  of 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act." 

On  page  10,  line  5  strike  "$15,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■$25,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  11.  at  the  end  of  section 
4(c)(2)  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Funds  shall  not  be  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  provision  until  the  Commission 
has  exhausted  its  directed  service  funds.". 

On  page  10,  line  4,  after  "17"  add  "and 
Section  18". 

DP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1011 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  Section  4) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
oroposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1011. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  24  add  the  following  prior 
to  the  last  sentence  of  section  4(b)  (2) : 
"Provided,  however,  That  such  continuation 
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shall  not  alter  or  affect  the  ultimate  rights 
of  other  railroads  under  trackage  rights. 
Joint  facilities  or  similar  arrangements  nor 
prejudice  the  ultimate  determination  of  any 
controversy  or  proceeding  concerning  rights 
of  the  parties  with  regard  to  assignment 
by  the  trustee  of  rights  In  or  to  the  facili- 
ties or  under  the  arrangements." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  section  4 
of  S.  2253  provides  for  expedited  decisions 
on  temporary  service  operations  to  en- 
courage interim  service  during  a  transi- 
tion period  to  operations  by  other  rail- 
roads. At  present,  a  controversy  exists 
between  two  railroads  over  one  of  the 
Rock  Island  lines.  Temporary  operations 
by  the  acquiring  carrier  have  been  au- 
thorized, but  the  matter  is  in  litigation 
in  the  courts.  The  commitee's  intention 
in  adopting  this  section  was  to  encourage 
temporary  operations — not  to  determine 
the  ultimate  rights  of  the  parties.  The 
amendment  I  propose  merely  clarifies 
tills  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT    NO.    1012 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  amendments) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1012: 

On  page  6,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  "economics" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "economies". 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  all  after  "trustee" 
through  line  4,  on  page  9,  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof:  "(3)  In  Its  determination  of  the 
merits  of  such  an  application,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  give  weight  to  continuation  of 
service  and  other  public  interest  benefits 
provided  by  any  applicant  carrier  which  per- 
forms or  offers  to  perform  temporary  opera- 
tions over  the  properties  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  application." 

On  page  9,  renumber  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
and  (6)  as  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  respectively. 

On  page  16,  line  12,  after  "expenses",  add 
"Railroad  Retirement  Board". 

On  page  18,  line  10,  strike  "practical"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "practicable". 

On  page  20,  line  7,  strike  "of  NEPA". 

On  page  23,  line  26,  strike  "reorganizal- 
ton"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reorganiza- 
tion". 

On  page  24.  lines  24-25,  strike  "Corpora- 
tion, provided  that"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Corporation:  Provided,  Tha,t". 

On  page  26,  line  17,  strike  "Corporations" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Corporation". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  technical  corrections 
in  S.  2253. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  as 
he  desires.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebauh)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  Senator  Packwood 
for  their  hard  work  on  this  legislation. 
We  have  all  worked  very  hard  through- 
out the  past  months.  Again  now,  as  well 
as  last  fall,  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  done  yeoman's  work  in  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  working  around 
the  clock  to  develop  legislation  that  will 
expedite  the  restructuring  and  transfer 
of  ownership  of  railroads  and  keep  the 
railroads,  especially  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  this  particular  bill,  operat- 
ing. That  is  so  essential  to  the  13  States 
that  it  operates  in. 

I  wish  also,  Mr.  President,  especially, 
to  commend  the  labor  leaders  and  the 
management  of  the  various  railroads 
that  have  been  a  party  to  working  out 
agreements  for  a  successful  restructur- 
ing of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  I  think 
that  they  have  shown  in  the  past  weeks 
that  labor  and  management  can,  indeed, 
work  together  and  that,  when  they  do, 
everyone  benefits.  This  agreement  cer- 
tainly does  complement  the  agreement 
that  was  worked  out  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  by  the  people  representing  the 
workers  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
and  the  acquiring  carriers.  I  commend 
all  of  those  parties  and  thank  again  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
was  the  lead  sponsor  on  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Very  good  work,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  be- 
cause we  all  share  deep  concern  about 
this  Rock  Island  Railroad  as  far  as  it  af- 
fects the  Midwest. 

I  want  to  say  how  much  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  assistance  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nevada,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, in  facilitating  and  expediting  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  taken  such 
quick  action  in  bringing  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  Act,  which  I  introduced  early 
last  month,  to  the  fioor  for  final  Senate 
action.  Such  deliberate  action  under- 
scores the  crucial  nature  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  need  for  now  moving  quickly 
both  here,  and  in  the  House,  to  get  the 
bill  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
In  this  regard,  I  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Long,  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  and  Sena- 
tor Cannon,  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, for  their  quick  recognition  of 
the  need  for  legislation  and  their  help 
in  moving  the  bill  through  the  commit- 
tee process. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  when  I  intro- 
duced the  bill,  there  is  no  need  to  belabor 
what  the  effects  of  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road would  mean  to  our  Nation's  trans- 


portation system.  Those  of  us  who  have 
Rock  Island  lines  in  our  States,  and  our 
colleagues  from  other  States  who  have 
been  struggUng  with  the  transportation 
emergencies  caused  by  failing  railroads, 
are  well  aware  of  what  happens  when 
a  railroad  goes  down. 

In  the  Midwest,  the  Rock  Island  is  an 
economic  lifeline.  The  system  is  com- 
prised of  approximately  8,500  miles  serv- 
ing the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Oldahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  and  Louisiana. 

On  September  26,  1979,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  determined  that 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  "cashless" 
and  directed  a  consortium  of  railroads 
known  as  the  Kansas  City  Terminal 
Railway  Co.  (KCT)  to  operate  the  entire 
Rock  Island  system  for  a  period  of  60 
days  expiring  December  3,  1979.  On  De- 
cember 3,  1979,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  extended  directed  service 
operations  which  will  expire  on  March 
23,  1980,  subject  to  certain  reductions  in 
scope  and  other  modifications.  Although 
the  Commission  has  statutory  authority 
to  extend  directed  service  for  an  addi- 
tional 67  days  beyond  March  23,  1980 
(the  Commission  has  authority  to  grant 
directed  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 240  days) ,  the  Commission  has  in- 
dicated it  will  not  order  any  additional 
extensions. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  at- 
tempting to  acquire  approximately  1,000 
miles  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  known 
as  the  Tucumcari  line,  which  extends 
from  Kansas  City  to  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex. 
Pending  ICC  approval,  the  Commission 
granted  emergency  authority  to  that 
railroad  to  conduct  temporary  opera- 
tions over  the  Tucumcari  line  without 
Government  subsidization. 

Mr.  President,  directed  service  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  has  resulted  in  the 
Government  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $12  to  $14  milUon  a  month.  Di- 
rected service  provides  that  all  the  rail 
carriers  who  are  designated  to  operate 
are  made  whole  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cover  any  operating  losses  asso- 
ciated with  their  directed  service  and 
further  are  paid  a  6-percent  manage- 
ment fee  for  performing  the  directed 
service.  It  is  expected  that  the  directed 
service  program  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission beginning  on  October  5, 1979,  and 
terminating  on  March  23,  1980,  will  total 
approximately  $80  milUon.  These  funds 
are  in  the  form  of  direct  expenditures 
and  are  not  refundable. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  many 
class  I  rail]^>ads  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing sections  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion advises  that,  within  the  past  3 
weeks,  11  railroads  submitted  bids  for 
purchase  cmd  limited  offers  to  operate 
more  than  65  percent  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land's total  trackage.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  advises  that  existing  bids 
reach  mileage  that  serves  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  existing  Rock  Island  cus- 
tomers. 

Although  it  is  encouraging  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road will  be  hopefully  purchased  by  sol- 
vent railroads,  labor  protection  remsdns 
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VIr.  President,  we  have  de- 
conjprehensive  piece  of  leglsla- 
deslgned  to  resolve  the 
provision  without  man- 
labor  protections  by  the 
at  the  same  time,  preserv- 
Island  estate's  right  to 
imposition  of  labor  pro- 
estate  would,  in  fact,  be 
unconstiti^tlonal  taking.  The  bill  has 
so  that  the  total  labor  pro- 
would  be  fimded  by  a 
loan.  $30  million  of 
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the  loan  would  take  a  secured  position  as 
a  claim  of  administration.  The  remain- 
ing $20  million  would  take  a  position 
subordinated  to  the  claims  of  all  credi- 
tors as  of  April  1,  1980.  Accordingly,  it  is 
possible  that  the  estate  would  not  be  able 
to  repay  the  second  half  of  the  loan.  If 
that  happens,  the  Federal  "out  of  pock- 
et" expense  to  resolve  the  Rock  Island 
crisis  would  be  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion. However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  feels  that 
facilitating  purchases  will  increase  the 
valuation  of  the  Rock  Island  estate.  This, 
of  course,  would  improve  the  security  of 
the  Federal  loan. 

Mr.  President,  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  the  bill  addresses  is  pro- 
viding a  means  to  assist  norcarrier  en- 
tities who  wish  to  purchase  lines  or  parts 
of  lines  that  carriers  are  not  interested 
in.  Section  12  of  the  b'U  provides  "trans- 
action assistance"  to  shipper  groups,  em- 
ployees. State,  and  local  governments  or 
associations  thereof.  This  would  provide 
such  groups  with  low  interest  Federal 
loans  to  help  retain  service  on  I'nes  that 
carriers  are  not  interested  in  purchasing. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides 
for  45  davs  of  directed  service  over  the 
entire  svstem  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. This  should  give  all  of  the  interest- 
ed parties  sufficient  time  to  plan  for  a 
cessation  of  system- wide  service.  It  is 
imperative  to  note  that  we  intend  this 
cut-off  date  to  be  final.  Directed  serv- 
ice, as  I  stated  earlier,  is  not  a  long-term 
solution,  it  is  helpful  in  a  transition 
period,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  we  must 
make  clear  that  shippers  and  carriers 
cannot  rely  on  it.  This  will  serve  to  un- 
derscore the  necessity  of  completing 
their  alternate  arrangements. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  ICC  a  deadline 
to  rule  on  all  applications  of  temporary 
emergency  operating  authority  and  gives 
the  Commission  the  authority  to  arbi- 
trate any  disputes  with  regard  to  emer- 
gency operating  authority.  This  will  fa- 
cilitate the  entry  of  carriers  onto  those 
lines  that  are  the  subject  of  purchase 
negotiations,  so  that  we  won't  have  un- 
necessary disruptions  of  service  on  those 
lines. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  bill, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we  have  struc- 
tured it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  create 
new  spending  in  this  fiscal  year  by  di- 
recting the  reprograming  of  funds  al- 
ready appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  committee 
staff  for  their  invaluable  assistance  in 
bringing  this  legislation  forward.  Matt 
Scocozza  of  the  minority  staff  and  Jan 
Rosenak  and  Linda  Morgan  of  the  ma- 
jority have  worked  very  hard  under  dif- 
ficult time  constraints,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  their  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Rock  Is- 
land Transition  Act  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  transportation 
crisis  occasioned  by  the  demise  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  qu'ckly  to  insure  its  en- 
actment in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  my  colleagues  for  their  kind  re- 
marks. 


•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  S.  2253,  "The  Rock  Island 
Transition  Act,"  and  urge  its  adoption. 
This  bill  will  continue  directed  service 
along  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  an 
additional  45  days.  Its  enactment  will 
avoid  a  premature  and  ill-advised  shut- 
down of  the  system  before  successor 
carriers  can  continue  service  and  is. 
therefore,  vital  for  farmers,  shippers, 
businesses  and  consumers  in  Iowa. 

The  bankruptcy  and  pending  liquida- 
tion of  the  Rock  Island — couoled  with 
the  insolvency  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road— has  caused  severe  economic  dis- 
locations across  Iowa  and  the  Midwest. 
My  State  alone  has  18  million  tons  of 
grain — worth  an  estimated  $2.2  billion— 
that  must  be  moved  by  rail  this  year. 
Failure  to  move  this  cargo  to  southern 
terminals  will,  of  course,  cause  financial 
hardships  across  the  entire  Com  Belt 
and  must  be  prevented. 

Other  railroads  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  acauirins  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  Rock  Island  track  In 
Iowa,  and  th's  raises  the  .strong  nros- 
nects  that  most  cs.sent'al  lines  will  be 
preserved.  Since  the  acouisition  process 
is  so  far  along,  I  told  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  last  month  that  It 
would  be  "pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish" to  let  the  entire  system  grind  to  a 
halt  when  the  existing  directed  services 
order  expired  on  March  2,  1980. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  agreed  with  this  assessment 
and  voted  to  extend  directed  service  un- 
til March  23.  This  action  exhausts  the 
remaining  funds  available  to  the  Com- 
mission for  service  extensions.  Any  ad- 
ditional revenue  which  may  be  needed 
to  continue  directed  service  beyond 
March  23  must  come  from  Congress. 

The  complex  negotiations  between  the 
trustee,  the  bankruptcy  court,  the  ICC. 
interested  railroads,  and  the  rail  unions 
are  proceeding,  and  one  last  directed 
service  extension — enough  time  to  con- 
clude these  negotiations  and  allow  the 
ICC  to  grant  interim  trackage  rights  to 
those  carriers — is  manifestly  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Since  its  introduction  on  February  1. 
1980,  S.  2253  has  been  refined  to  as- 
sure an  efficient  expenditure  of  scarce 
Federal  resources.  Its  employees  protec- 
tion provisions  are  equitable  and  assure 
that  interested  railroads  will  move  for- 
ward to  complete  their  acquisitions  of 
Rock  Island  track.  As  a  result,  there 
should  be  no  need  to  continue  directed 
service  longer  than  45  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

This  should  be  sufficient  time  for  new 
carriers  to  assume  uninterrupted  service. 
The  legislation  requires  the  ICC  to  issue 
final  decisions  concerning  the  granting 
of  interim  operating  authority  within  45 
days  of  enactment,  which  eliminates  the 
need  for  an  "open-ended"  commitment 
to  subsidize  directed  service  indefinitely. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
recount  all  the  problems  that  have 
plagued  midwestem  railroads  during  the 
past  decade.  It  is  now  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  successful  rebuilding  of 
that  system  so  that  we  can  again  have 
the  first-class  freight  rail  network  that 
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is  in  the  national  interest.  Congress  can 
take  the  essential  first  step  by  assuring 
that  the  Rock  Island  does  not  cease  run- 
ning until  new,  permanent  carriers  are 
in  place.  S.  2253  accomplishes  this  task, 
and  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  enact 
it.« 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  2253  which  extends  directed  service  on 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Although  the 
Rock  Island  does  not  directly  serve  Ohio, 
I  think  that  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
any  disruption  of  service  in  the  Midwest 
has  a  potentially  harmful  "ripple"  effect 
on  consumers,  shippers,  and  carriers  in 
areas  immediately  beyond  those  imme- 
diately impacted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rock  Island,  it  is 
important  to  insure  a  short  period  of  con- 
tinued service  until  transfers  of  its  lines 
are  completed.  It  is  also  vital  that  labor 
protections  be  provided  for  Rock  Island 
employees  not  hired  by  purchasers  of  the 
line.  I  am  pleased  that  S.  2253  accom- 
plishes these  goals  and  also  encourages 
certain  noncarrier  entities  to  purchase 
portions  of  the  line.  We  have  had  some 
success  with  this  short-line  approach 
with  State  and  local  governments  in 
Ohio. 

I  urge  promrt  pasage  of  the  bill.* 

Mr.  CANNON.  Unless  someone  else 
desires  time  or  there  are  any  other 
amendments,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  pass 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, all  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2253 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americc  in  Congress  asseml>led, 

SHORT  TFTLE 

Section  1.  Th's  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.    (a)    Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  a  cessation  of  service  over  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  appears  Imminent; 

(2)  a  cessation  of  operations  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  would  have  serious  reper- 
cussions on  the  economies  of  the  States  In 
which  such  railroad  principally  operates; 

(3)  a  cessation  of  service  would  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  farm  economy  due 
to  the  volumes  and  value  of  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  products  moved  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  damaging  the  economic  via- 
bility of  the  Nation's  grain  producers  and 
handlers  by  seriouslv  impeding  the  move- 
ment of  grain  for  both  domestic  and  export 
sales: 


(4)  a  cessation  of  operations  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  Jobs  of  railroad  workers 
and  other  workers  whose  employment  is  de- 
pendent upon  rail  service  over  the  lines  pres- 
ently operated  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad; 

(5)  premature  cessation  of  services  over 
lines  which  are  the  subject  of  pending  pur- 
chase application  would  result  in  harm  to 
the  shipping  public  and  could  Imperil  con- 
tinuation of  vital  commuter  service; 

(6)  uninterrupted  continuation  of  such 
services  is  dependent  on  adequate  employee 
protection  provisions  covering  Rock  Island 
Railroad  employees  who  are  not  hired  by 
other  railroads;  and 

(7)  for  those  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployees not  hired  by  other  rail  carriers,  there 
is  no  other  practicable  means  of  obtaining 
funds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  such 
employee  protection  that  are  assumed  by  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  emergency 
measures  set  forth  In  this  Act  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  extensive  disruptions  In  transporta- 
tion services  in  the  areas  served  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

( 1 )  "Board"  means  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  "employee"  includes  any  employee  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  working  for  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Company  on 
r.rarch  1,  1980.  In  Its  capacity  as  a  directed 
service  operator,  but  does  not  Include  any 
Individual  after  he  is  offered  employment  in 
his  craft  with  a  rail  carrier  providing  tem- 
porary service  over  Rock  Island  Railroad  lines 
and  which  becomes  the  acoulrlng  carrier  of 
such  lines,  or  any  Individual  serving  as  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  counsel,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  or  any  other  person  performing 
such  functions;  and 

(4)  "Rock  Island  Railroad"  means  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

SERVICE  CONTINUATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Directed  service  over  the  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  which  were  In 
operation  on  March  1.  1980.  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Commission  through  the  45th 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  No  later  than  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Issue  a  final  decision  on  all  applica- 
tions for  temporary  emergency  operating  au- 
thority over  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
which  are  filed  with  the  Commission  prior 
'c  or  on  the  21st  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  terms  of  compensation  for  all 
trackage  rights,  Joint  facilities,  and  similar 
arrangements  between  other  railroads  and 
the  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
which  are  in  effect  on  portions  of  the  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Involved  In  tem- 
porary emergency  operations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  continued  in  effect  during 
the  duration  of  the  temporary  emergency 
operating  authority  with  the  carrier  pro- 
viding tempwrary  emergency  service  substi- 
tuting for  the  trustee:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  continuation  shall  not  alter  or 
affect  the  ultimate  rights  of  other  railroads 
under  trackage  rights.  Joint  facilities  or  sim- 
ilar arrangements  nor  prejudice  the  ulti- 
mate determination  of  any  controversy  or 
proceeding  concerning  rights  of  the  parties 
with  reeard  to  assignment  by  the  trustee  of 
rights  in  or  to  the  facilities  or  under  the 
n-rrangements. 

(3)  Tn  its  determination  of  the  merits  of 
such  an  application,  the  Commission  shall 
give  weight  to  continuation  of  service  and 


other  public  Interest  benefits  provided  by  any 
applicant  carrier  which  performs  or  offers  to 
perform  temporary  operations  over  the  prop- 
erties which  are  the  subject  of  the  appUca- 
tlon. 

(4)  The  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
shall  receive  compensation  from  the  tempo- 
rary emergency  operator  for  the  use  of  the 
properties  and  faculties  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  on  reasonable  terms  determined  by 
the  Commission. 

(5)  A  decision  by  the  Commission  to  au- 
thorize temporary  emergency  operations  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  for  the  temporary  emergency  oper- 
ator to  enter  upon  and  operate  the  properties 
and  facilities  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
without  permission  of  the  trustee. 

(6)  Decisions  and  determinations  made  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view In  any  court  except  to  Insure  that  no 
less  than  the  ccnstitutlonally  required  mini- 
mum compensation  has  been  provided.  Any 
app>eal  shall  not  stay  the  Commission's 
decision. 

(c)(1)  Until  December  1,  1980.  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  In  Ueu  of  any 
''irected  service  on  any  line  of  the  Rock  Is- 
'nnd  Railroad  under  section  11125  of  title  49 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  such  section,  nayments  un- 
der this  section  are  authorized  only  to  the 
extent  that  budget  authority  has  been  pro- 
vided in   advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision  of 
law,  the  funds  for  directed  service  under 
this  section  and  section  17  and  section  18. 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000.  shall  Immediately 
be  made  available  to  the  Commission  for 
Implementation  of  the  directed  service  pro- 
visions by  the  Secretary  of  TYansportatlon 
out  of  funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
96-131  to  Implement  section  505  of  the  Rail- 
road Re-'ltall7titlon  and  Retrulatory  Ref<»in 
Act  of  1976  or  such  other  previously  appro- 
priated funds  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate.  F*unds  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  provision  until  the 
Oommlssion  has  exhausted  Its  directed  serv- 
ice funds. 

rahjioad  matNG 

Sec.  5.  Each  person  who  is  an  employee  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  on  March  1.  1980, 
and  who.  prior  to  September  30.  1980,  Is 
separated  or  furloughed  from  bis  employ- 
ment with  such  railroad  or  from  bis  em- 
ployment with  another  rail  carrier  providing 
temporary  service  over  Rock  Island  RaUroad 
lines  (other  than  for  cause)  as  a  result  of 
a  reduction  of  service  by  any  such  raUroad 
shall,  unless  found  to  be  less  qualified  than 
other  applicants,  have  the  first  right  of  hire 
by  any  other  rail  carrier  which  Is  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Commission  for  any 
vacancy  except  where  such  priority  would 
interfere  with  the  achievement  of  a  carrier's 
equal  employment  obligations  under  (1)  an 
affirmative  action  plan,  or  a  hiring  plan 
designed  to  eliminate  discrimination,  which 
Is  required  by  Federal  or  State  statute,  regu- 
lation, or  executive  <M-der,  or  by  the  order 
of  a  Federal  or  State  court  or  agency;  or  (2) 
a  permissible  voluntary  affirmative  action 
plan:  Provided,  however.  That  any  employee 
who  does  not  accept  any  of  the  first  three 
employment  offers.  In  his  craft,  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  have  no  further 
rights  under  this  section  and  section  7  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  rail 
carrier  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  hiring 
new  employees  when  It  recalls  any  of  Its  own 
furloughed  employees,  and  the  rights  af- 
forded to  Rock  Island  Railroad  employees 
by  this  section  shall  be  coequal  to  the  rights 
afforded  to  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Saint  Paul, 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  employees  by 
section  8  of  the  Milwaukee  RaUroad  Re- 
structuring Act  (46  VS.C.  907). 
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sentence  of  section  7(b)  (7) 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 


US.C.  231f (b)(7))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  the  Rock  island  Railroad  Transition 
Act"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

EMPLOTMEMT     OF     ROCK     ISLAND     RAUAOAD 
EMPLOYEES 

Se:.  7.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 
maintain — 

(1)  consistent  with  sections  5  and  15  of 
this  Act,  a  list  of  employees  separated  from 
employment  who  Indicate  a  desire  to  appear 
on  a  list  to  be  made  available  to  rail  csirriers; 
and 

(2)  a  list  of  employment,  by  class  and 
craft,  available  with  rail  carriers,  based  upon 
information  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  and  other  rail  carriers. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  rail  carrier,  the 
Board  shall  make  available  to  such  carrier  a 
copy  of  the  list  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  maintain  the  lists  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
through  December  31,  1984. 

ELECTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  employee  who  receives  any 
assistance  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into  under 
section  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
waive  any  employee  protection  benefits 
otherwise  available  to  such  employee  under 
(and  except  to  the  extent  provided  in  an  im- 
plementing agreement  executed  by  employee 
representatives  and  any  rail  carrier  acquiring 
or  temporarily  serving  Rock  Island  Railroad 
lines,  which  agreement  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.) .  no  such  temporary 
service  or  acquiring  carrier  shall  have  any 
liability  to  any  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployee under,  and  upon  execution  of  said 
implementing  agreement  by  an  acquiring 
carrier,  as  to  employees  hired  by  any  acquir- 
ing carrier,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  shall 
have  no  further  liability  under)  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  (title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code),  subtitle  IV  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  applicable  contract 
or  agreement. 

(b)  Any  employee  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road who  Is  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall,  no  later  than  April  1. 
1981.  file  a  statement  with  the  Board  Indi- 
cating whether  such  employee  elects  to  re- 
ceive (1)  assistance  under  this  Act;  or  (2) 
any  employee  protection  benefits  otherwise 
available  to  such  employee  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (title  11.  United  States  Code), 
subtitle  rv  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  or 
anv  apollcable  contract  or  agreement. 

(c)  With  regard  to  any  employee  who  elects 
benefits  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  determine  or  otherwise  affect  the  priority 
status  or  timing  of  payment  of,  or  the  lia- 
bility for  a  claim  or  claims.  If  any,  for  em- 
ployee protection  which  might  have  existed 
In  the  absence  of  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  cover  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  under  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  exceed  $750,000. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  expended. 

OBLIGATION   0UARANTEB8 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, under  the  authority  of  section  511  of 
the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  831),  shall 
guarantee  obligations,  not  to  exceed  tSO,- 
000,000.  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  employee  protection  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  6  of  this  Act.  Guar- 
antees under  this  section  shall  be  entered 
Into  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 


section  511(g)  of  the  Railroad  Revitallzation 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
use.  831(g)). 

(b)  Initial  obligations  up  to  $30,000,000 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  an  administrative  expense  of  the 
estate  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  shall 
be  utilized  prior  to  guarantee  of  additional 
obligations.  Furthermore,  additional  obli- 
gations not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  beyond  ob- 
ligations classified  as  administrative  claims 
shall  take  priority  in  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road estate  only  to  claims  of  common  stock- 
holders and  shall  be  below  the  claims  of  gen- 
eral unsecured  creditors  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  estate  In  existence  or  accruing  as  of 
April  1.  1980. 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000.  Further- 
more, the  guarantee  of  loans  and  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  are  authorized  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  and  In  sucb 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(d)  The  total  liability  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  connection  with  benefits  and 
allowances  provided  under  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

(e)  Except  In  connection  with  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  incur  no  liability  in  connection 
with  any  employee  protection  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  into  under  section  6 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  Section  516  of  the  Railroad  Revitallza- 
tion and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  836)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
guaranteed  under  this  section. 

EXPEOrrED    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  give  all 
proceedings  Involving  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road preference  over  all  other  pending  pro- 
ceedings related  to  rail  carriers  and  make  all 
of  Its  decisions  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 

(b)  The  Commlslson  shall,  within  100 
days  of  the  filing  of  an  application  or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  court  may  set,  pursuant 
to  section  17  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act  (45  U.S.C.  916) ,  reach  a  deci- 
sion on  all  proceedings  filed  after  January  1, 
1980,  which  Involve  a  sale,  transfer  or  lease 
of  any  line  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  a 
solvent  carrier. 

TRANSACTION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  12.  Section  605  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitallzation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
197(5  (15  use.  825)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  Purchase  of  Essential  Properties 
FOR  Common  Carrier  Service. — (1)  Notwith- 
standing subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of 
this  section  (other  than  subsections  (b)  (2) 
and  (d)(3)),  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent applications  are  filed.  Immediately  pur- 
chase not  less  than  $25,000,000  In  redeem- 
able preference  shares,  bonds,  or  trustee  cer- 
tificates convertible  to  redeemable  preference 
shares  under  this  section  as  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  purchase  of  properties  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  by  responsible  non- 
carrier  entitles  to  be  used  for  common  car- 
rier rail  service.  Such  entitles  may  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  an  association  or  as- 
sociations composed  of  representatives  of  na- 
tional railway  labor  organizations,  employee 
coaJltlons,  and  shippers  (or  any  combination 
thereof)  which  wishes  to  acquire  and  re- 
habilitate Rock  Island  Railroad  lines  pur- 
suant to  a  feasible  employee  or  employee- 
shipper  ownership  plan.  Such  association 
could  also  contain  any  railroad  or  other  re- 
sponsible entity  which  wished  to  combine  Its 
property  under  common  ownership  with  the 
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property  being  acquired  by  the  association. 
Such  business  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  date  specified  in 
section  4(a)  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Transition  Act,  or  such  later  date  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  advisable.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'railroads'  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  responsible  noncarrler  en- 
tities. This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
purchase  applications  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  June  1,  1980. 

"(2)  The  loan  shall  be  granted  upon  sucb 
terms  and  conditions  as  insure  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  financially  capable  of  making 
the  requisite  Interest  and  principal  payments 
without  a  drain  on  its  financial  resources: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  Insure  that 
all  Indebtedness  under  this  section  is  se- 
cured.". 

APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  shall  not 
apply  to  transactions  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

AUTHORITT  of  THE  RAILROAD  RETIBE- 
MENT  BOARD 

&;c.  14.  (a)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  may  exercise  such  of  the  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  remedies  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  12  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  as  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  pub- 
lish, and  make  available  for  distribution  by 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  all  eligible  em- 
ployees, a  document  which  describes  In  de- 
tail the  rights  of  such  employees  under  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  involW,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  MILWAXneEE 
RAILROAD  RESTRUCTURING  ACT 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  916)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Until"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  until";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  di- 
rected service,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  on  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  under  section  11125  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  limited,  however, 
to  those  lines  or  line  segments  where  rail- 
roads. States,  local  governments  or  other  en- 
titles have  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
trustee  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  lines  or  line  segments,  or 
where  legislation  is  currently  pending  before 
a  State  legislature  which  would  provide  for 
such  State  to  tender  a  bona  fide  offer  for  ac- 
quisition of  such  lines  or  line  segments.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  under  this 
subsection  to  direct  service  by  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  without  inclusion  of  a  6  percent 
profit  factor. 

The  Commission  shall  take  the  action  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  only  in  the  event 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  deter- 
mines that  such  service  cannot  be  continued 
under  the  Emergency  RaU  Service  Assistance 
Act.". 


(b)  Section  22(a)  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
920(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  "Until"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  18  of  this  Act,  until". 

PROVIDE  A  REASONABLE  TRANSITION  AND  CON- 
TINUED SERVICE  ON  LIITES  SERVED  BT  TBE 
MILWAUKEE  RAILROAD 

Sec  18.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide for  directed  service,  not  to  exceed  30 
days,  on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  under  sec- 
tion 11125  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
and  such  service  shall  be  provided  In  whole 
by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  concerning  directed  rail 
service  by  a  carrier  over  its  own  lines,  limited 
however,  to — 

(1)  such  lines  of  Its  railroad  system  for 
which  firm  initial  bids  of  purchase  have  been 
made  by  responsible  parties  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  pursuant  to 
the  process  carried  out  under  section  401  of 
the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (49  U.S.C.  1654).  and 
such  bids  remain  effective;  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  this  requirement  shall  not  apply 
to  lines  where  alternative  operators  are  op- 
erating such  lines  under  interim  service  or- 
ders or  where  alternative  operators  are  will- 
ing to  operate  said  lines  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States;  and 

(2)  those  lines  Included  in  the  reorgani- 
zation approved,  conditionally  or  uncondi- 
tionally, by  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  service  shall  be  at  a  level  no  less 
than  the  regular  level  of  service  provided  as 
such  service  existed  on  October  16,  1979,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section,  and  there  shall  be  no  embargo  traf- 
fic on  such  lines  (other  than  when  necessi- 
tated by  acts  of  God  or  other  safety  require- 
ments), or  abandon  or  discontinue  service 
over  any  such  lines. 

(c)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  En- 
forcement, shall  promptly  Investigate  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  extent  to 
which  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  has  complied 
with  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  whether  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  has  taken  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  section  22(c)  of  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act. 

RAIL  TECHNOLOGICAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  19.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion Of  law,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion shall  have  the  authority  and  discretion 
to  exempt  from  the  mandatory  requirements 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1893, 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1903,  and  the  Act  of 
April  14.  1910  (45  U.S.C.  1  through  16),  also 
referred  to  as  the  Safety  Appliance  Acts,  any 
railroad  equipment,  or  equipment  which 
will  be  operated  on  rails,  when  such  require- 
ments preclude  the  development  or  Imple- 
mentation of  more  efficient  railroad  trans- 
portation equipment  or  other  transportation 
Innovations  under  the  existing  statutes. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  REGIONAL  RAIL  REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF    1973 

Sec  20.  (a)  Section  216(f)(5)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.S.C.  726(f)  (5) )  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof :  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  shall 
be  deemed  to  represent  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  crafts  or  classes  of  employees  of  the 
Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  as  though 
that  organization  held  powers  of  attorney 
from  each  representative  of  a  craft  or  class 
for  the  limited  purposes  of  negotiating  and 
agreeing  upon  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan." 

(b)  Section  216(f)  (5)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
726(f)  (5) )  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof:  "The  plan  shall  not  be  sub- 


ject to  change  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  until  after 
such  time  as  securities  have  been  distributed 
from  the  plan  to  the  participants  In  the  plan 
or  their  beneficiaries  pursuant  to  the  ternu 
of  the  plan.". 

(c)  Section  216(f)  of  the  Regional  BaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  VS.C.  726(f) ) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  autqMra- 
graph  (B).  no  person  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  have  or  be  subject  to  any 
fiduciary  responsibility,  obligation,  or  duty, 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  subject  to  civil 
liability,  under  any  Federal  or  State  law, 
as  a  fiduciary  or  otherwise.  (1)  In  connection 
with  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan  and 
related  trust  established  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section or  with  ConRall  Equity  Corporation 
on  account  of  any  reorganization  or  resti^c- 
turlng  of  the  Corporation,  its  successors  or 
their  assets  or  capital  structure,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  action  taken  or  not  taken  by 
the  Corporation  which  may  affect  its  abil- 
ity to  attain  the  performance  levels  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (11)  of  this  sub- 
section, (11)  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  continuation  or  Implemen- 
tation of  the  plan  and  related  trust  or  of 
ConRall  Equity  Corporation  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of,  investment  in  or  retention  of  any 
security  of  the  Corporation  or  ConBall 
Equity  Corporations,  or  of  any  of  their  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  by  the  plan  or  Con- 
Rall Equity  Corporation,  or  the  disposition 
of  any  such  security  to  the  extent  that  such 
disposition  is  made  in  connection  with  a 
reorganization  or  restructuring  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Its  successors  and  assigns,  or  their 
assets  or  capital  structure,  as  directed  or 
approved  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  the  United  States,  or  the  acquisition 
or  retention  of  any  cash,  security  or  other 
property  received  In  connection  with  any 
such  reorganization  or  restructuring,  or 
(ill)  for  or  In  connection  with  any  other 
action  taken  or  not  taken  pursuant  to  any 
term  or  condition  of  the  plan  or  related  trust 
agreement  or  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws  of  ConRall  Equity  Corpora- 
tion: Provided,  That  any  actions  described 
In  clauses  (i).  (11),  or  (Ul)  are  taken  at  the 
direction,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted to  relieve  any  person  from  any  fidu- 
ciary or  other  responsibility,  obligation  or 
duty  under  any  Federal  or  State  law  to  take 
or  not  to  take  actions  in  respect  to  the  plan 
In  connection  with  (1)  receiving  contribu- 
tions, (11)  exercising  custodial  responsibil- 
ities. (Ill)  determining  eligibility  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plan.  (Iv)  calculating,  determin- 
ing and  paying  benefits,  (v)  processing  and 
deciding  claims,  (vl)  preparing  and  distrib- 
uting plan  information,  benefit  statements, 
returns  and  reports,  (vU)  maintaining  plan 
records,  (viil)  appointing  plan  fiduciaries 
and  other  persons  to  advise  or  assist  in  plan 
administration  and  (ix)  other  than  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (A),  acquiring,  hold- 
ing or  disposing  of  plan  assets. 

"(C)  The  term  'person'  as  used  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  mean  each  of  the 
following: 

"(i)  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  plan,  the 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  ConRall 
Equity  Corporation,  the  Association,  and  any 
of  their  successors  and  assigns: 

"(11)  each  director,  officer,  employee  and 
agent  of  the  Corporation  of  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries, of  ConRall  Equity  Corporation,  of 
the  plan,  of  the  Association  or  of  any  of  their 
successors  and  assigns;  and 

"(ill)  each  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  any  of  their  employees  and 
agents. 
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Mr.  CAliNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider|the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mrs.  KAJSSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  mo  ion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAK  NON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRSSmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tl:  B  roll. 

The  leg!  lative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unar  imous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qu<  mm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PR]  SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  t  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chjiir  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 
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ORDER  FOR  SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 137  AND  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  138  TO  BE  INDEPI- 
NITELY  POSTPONED  AND  FOR 
SENATE  ACTION  TO  BE  VITIATED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  137  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  138  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  House  joint  resolutions 
have  already  been  passed. 

Also  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  action  in  pass- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  137  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  138  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SENATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  light  of  some  of  the  budget  re- 
estimates,  some  of  the  measures  that 
are  on  the  calendar  cannot  be  called  up 
because  they  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

As  I  indicated  recently,  there  are  oth- 
er measures  on  the  calendar  that  have 
been  on  there  for  months  and  will  prob- 
ably be  on  there  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

There  are  other  measures  on  there 
that  deal  with  energy,  but  they  are  just 
backup  measures  for  the  energy  bills 
that  are  in  conference  at  the  present 
time,  and  once  those  conference  reports 
have  been  finally  enacted  the  bills  will 
be  taken  off  the  calendar. 

I  hope  committees  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  during  days  that 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session  to  mark  up 
bills  and  report  them  dealing  with  au- 
thorizations. It  is  important  that  the 
Senate  act  as  soon  as  possible  on  au- 
thorization measures. 

The  appropriation  bills  will  be  c(»ning 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  hope- 
fully, in  May  or  early  June. 

At  this  time,  our  appropriation  sub- 
committees are  conducting  hearings  on 
appropriation  bills,  but  will  not  be  able 
to  mark  them  up  and  bring  them  to  the 
Soor  until  the  House  measures  come 
over. 

At  the  present  time,  there  just  is  not 
anything  on  the  calender  that  lends  it- 
self to  floor  action,  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

But  it  is  extremely  important,  Mr. 
President,  that  committees  be  working 
and  preparing  measures  for  floor  action. 
I  will  do  anything  I  possibly  can  to  as- 
sist committees  in  getting  authorization 
bills  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  reported.  I  am  confident  that  the 
minority  leadership  will  be  cooperative 
and  assist  me  in  this  regard.  Until  the 
bills  are  reported,  the  Senate  cannot  take 
them  up. 

I  say  all  this  by  way  of  explanation 
that  there  will  not  be  any  work  for  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  and  there  will  not  be 
any  work  for  the  Senate  on  Monday. 

I  hope  committees  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  both  those  days.  I  know  I 
will  be  busy  working  with  other  Sena- 
tors on  matters.  But  I  hope  these  are 
opportunities  that  will  not  be  permitted 


to  shp  by  because  they  will  not  come 
again  too  many  times,  and  the  further 
we  proceed  into  the  year  the  more  we 
will  have  need  for  our  time  to  act  on 
measures  on  the  floor. 

So  if  they  could  be  getting  to  the  floor, 
some  of  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
could  pace  ourselves,  take  up  those 
measures,  and  be  ready  for  the  subse- 
quent measures  as  they  are  reported 
from  the  committees. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AND  FOR  PRO 
FORMA  SESSION  TOMORROW; 
ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON 
TUESDAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow;  that  it  be  a  pro  forma 
session  only;  that  no  business  be  trans- 
acted; that  no  business  be  in  order;  that 
no  Senators  be  recognized  for  speeches; 
and  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
pro  forma  session  tomorrow,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
BY  THE  SEC:RETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE  DURING  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  period  from  the  close  of  business 
today  to  11  a.m.  on  next  Tuesday,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  other  body 
and/or  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  that  they  may  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING    RECESS    OP    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  AND  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  ON  FRIDAY  AND  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row and  on  Monday,  between  12  o'clock 
noon  and  3  p.m.,  committees  may  be  au- 
thorized to  flle  report  and  conference 
reports. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  our  respective  cloakrooms 
will  let  Senators  know  that  the  Senate  is 
now  transacting  morning  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  speeches.  If  Senators  have 
speeches,  I  hope  they  will  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  make  them,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  then  go  out  for  the  day  and 
we  can  do  other  work. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25,  the  President  of  United 
States  made  a  remarkable  speech  on  the 
Middle  East  before  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  Young  Leadership  Conference. 

In  that  speech,  Mr.  Carter  reminded 
his  audience  of  the  pledge  he  made  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin  at  a  ceremony 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Israel's  Independence. 

"For  30  years,"  the  President  said: 

We  have  stood  at  the  side  of  the  proud 
and  Independent  nation  of  Israel.  I  can 
say  without  reservation,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  not  just  for  30  years,  but 
forever. 

Later  in  his  remarks.  President  Carter 
spoke  as  follows: 

Let  me  restate  a  clear  policy  that  has 
guided  me  through  all  of  these  deliberations 
and  which  will  guide  me  in  the  future.  I  am 
opposed  to  an  Independent  Palestinian  state, 
because  in  my  own  Judgment  and  in  the 
Judgment  of  many  leaders  In  the  Middle  East, 
including  many  Arab  leaders,  this  would  be 
a  destabilizing  factor  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
would  not  be  in  the  United  States'  Interest. 

I  will  not  negotiate  with  nor  recognize  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization,  unless 
It  first  recognizes  Israel's  right  to  exist  and 
accepts  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  It  is  past  time  for  a 
total  end  to  terrorism  against  Israel  and  the 
people  who  live  there. 

That  is  a  clear  policy — one  to  which 
our  Government  has  held  for  many  years. 

It  is  a  policy  that  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  to  ask  whether 
that  position,  spelled  out  so  eloquently 
and  so  recently  by  the  President  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion for  which  our  Ambassador  voted 
on  March  1. 

But  so  far,  most  public  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  clarifying  what  was 
intended — did  the  President  or  did  he  not 
approve  the  language  on  Jerusalem. 


But,  Mr.  President,  the  question  of 
Jerusalem  is  only  one  part  of  the  whole 
resolution.  And  the  balance  of  that  reso- 
lution is  an  outrage — a  total  contradic- 
tion of  what  the  President  himself  had 
described  as  our  policy  less  than  a  week 
before. 

If  this  administration  truly  opposes 
the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state,  then 
how,  I  ask,  could  our  UJJ.  Ambassador 
have  voted  for  a  resolution  describing 
the  territories  occupied  in  1967  as  "Pal- 
estinian and  other  Arab  territories"? 
If  this  administration  truly  beheves 
that  a  Palestinian  state  would  be,  in  the 
President's  words,  "a  destabilizing  fac- 
tor in  the  Middle  East  that  would  not  be 
in  the  U.S.  interest,"  how  could  our  Am- 
bassador have  cast  this  Nation's  vote 
for  resolution  language  describing  the 
occupied  territories  unequivocally  as 
"Arab  land"? 

Has  the  administratirai  given  any 
thought  to  what  that  expression  means? 
Are  they  aware  at  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
expression  "Arab  land"  carries  with  it 
the  impUcation  of  full  Arab  sovereignty 
over  that  land? 

Do  they  know  that  in  the  Arab  world, 
Arab  sovereignty  in  the  West  Bank 
means  one  thing — and  that  is  a  state 
dominated  by  the  PLO? 

And  did  anyone  at  the  White  House 
or  at  State  give  any  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  by  implicitly  endorsing  the 
maximum  Arab  claim  with  regard  to 
the  West  Bank,  the  United  States  has 
seriously  endangered  the  West  Bank 
autonomy  negotiations  that  are  now  in 
progress  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Given  the  U.N.  vote,  the  Egyptian  side 
will  be  under  massive  pressure  to  resist 
any  compromise.  And  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  PLO  state  aimed  like  a 
pistol  at  the  heart  of  Israel,  no  reason- 
able person  can  expect  any  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment to  do  anything  but  dig  in  and 
defend  its  vital  security  interests. 

I  reemphasize  that  the  objectionable 
language  to  which  I  refer  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  now-famous  "mistake." 
That  so-called  "failure  to  communicate" 
liad  reference  only  to  language  regard- 
ing the  status  of  Jerusalem. 

And  I  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution for,  which  our  Nation  voted,  based 
its  condemnation  of  Israel  on  the  report 
of  a  special  U.N.  Commission  estabhshed 
in  1979  "to  examine  the  situation  relat- 
ing to  settlements  in  the  Arab  territories 
occupied  since  1967." 

On  March  22,  1979,  when  that  Com- 
mission was  established,  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Norway  withheld 
their  suppcMl;. 

"My  Government  has  grave  doubts," 
our  representative  said  at  the  time, 
"about  the  utility  of  the  creation  of  a 
Security  Council  Commission — Now  that 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  made  a  first  im- 
portant step  toward  a  comprehensive 
peace — we  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Security  Coimcil  not  to  interject 
itself  into  the  process." 

And  in  July  1979,  when  the  Commis- 
sion submitted  its  findings,  the  United 
States  once  again  refused  to  support  its 
conclusions.  Our  delegate  criticized  those 


findings  for  going  "beyond  the  question 
of  settlements  to  deal  with  such  matters 
as  Jerusalem.  These  matters,  as  well  as 
issues  such  as  settlements  and  the  future 
of  the  occupied  territories  themselves 
can  only  effectively  be  dealt  with  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties, negotiations  which  are  now  imder- 
way. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  I  find  it  more 
than  strange — more  than  inconsistent — 
that  in  March  1980,  the  United  States 
uncritically  voted  to  endorse  those  very 
findings. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  our  Senate,  who  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber today  and  who  will  soon  address  him- 
self to  this  same  issue,  who  himsdf 
served  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  today  described  that  report  on 
which  the  resolution  was  based  as  a 
fabric  of  lies. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
report  reflects  the  views  of  the  most  ex- 
treme Arab  rejectionists  who  have  never 
accepted  Israel's  most  fundamental 
right— the  right  to  exist. 

The  U.N.  resolution  was  a  disaster. 
I  think  that  all  of  us  can  agree  on  that. 
Our  vote  for  the  resolution  was 
wrong — wrong  in  terms  of  our  national 
interests,  wrong  in  terms  of  our  estab- 
lishing honest  relationships  with  Arab 
nations,  and  wrong  in  its  cavalier  and 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  most 
basic  interests  of  Israel,  a  sister  democ- 
racy that  has  for  30  years  been  our  loyal 
and  reliable  friend  and  ally. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  President,  this  vote 
and  its  subsequent  disavowal  must  give 
rise  to  serious  questions  about  the  qual- 
ity of  this  administration's  judgment  in 
foreign  policy. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  admin- 
istration's original  intent  in  supporting 
the  Security  Council  resolution  was  to 
convey  its  strong  opposition  to  Israel's 
settlement  policy. 

That  is  and  has  been  an  area  in 
which  this  country  and  Israel  have 
disagreed. 

But  there  are  many  ways  to  express 
disapproval.  And  I  do  not  understand 
what  motivated  this  administration  to 
take  the  particular  action  it  took — an 
action  potentially  more  dangerous  to 
Israel  than  almost  anything  else  that 
could  have  been  done. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration could  have  made  its  views  known 
to  Israel  by  means  short  of  undermining 
that  nation's  entire  negotiating  position. 
Surely,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  no  need  to  over- 
react to  every  disagreement  with  a 
friendly  foreign  nation. 

And  surely  this  great  Nation  must 
have  a  foreign  policy  that  makes  sense, 
that  Is  based  on  a  firm  understanding 
of  Its  own  Interests  and  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  Its  own  actions. 

We  do  not  have  that  where  the  Middle 
East  is  concerned.  We  do  not  know  and 
the  world  does  not  know  just  what  our 
policy  is  and  just  where  it  is  heading. 

This  administration  faces  a  credibility 
problem  of  crippling  proportions.  And 
the  time  has  come  for  some  straight 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  by  its 
wildly  Inconsistent  behavior. 
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Middle  East.  Israel  is  a  nation  whose 
loyal  friendship  brings  us  enormous  stra- 
tegic and  military  benefits. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  have 
clearly  demonstrated  Israel's  strategic 
value  to  the  United  States. 

When  Iran  blew  up — when  the  Soviets 
moved  into  Afghanistan — when  the 
monarchy  in  Saudi  Arabia  began  to 
show  signs  of  real  weakness — when  all 
these  things  happened  our  defense  plan- 
ners began  to  look  around  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia  for  bases  we  might 
use  if.  Heaven  forbid,  we  have  to  deploy 
our  military  forces  in  that  region. 

Saudi  Arabia  does  not  want  foreign 
bases. 

Oman  has  offered  naval  facilities — but 
the  government  there  is  challenged  by 
a  long-standing  insurgency. 

Somalia  may  let  us  use  a  former  Soviet 
naval  base  on  its  territory — but  only  at 
the  price  of  our  providing  the  where- 
withal for  a  new  war  with  Ethiopia. 

According  to  a  senior  Pakistani  of- 
ficial, that  country  is  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  the  $400  million  aid  package  we 
have  offered.  And  even  if  some  arrange- 
ment is  ultimately  worked  out,  we  are 
dealing  in  Pakistan  with  an  unpopular 
military  government  whose  hold  on  its 
own  people  is  in  serious  question. 

Sadat's  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  a  steadfast  friend  to  this  country 
in  the  face  of  anti-American  hysteria  in 
the  Moslem  world.  But  what  about  Egypt 
after  Sadat?  Can  we  be  sure  that  a  friend 
today  will  be  a  friend  tomorrow?  We 
cannot. 

That  leaves  us  with  one  country — one 
place  where  we  know  we  can  land  a  plane 
or  dock  a  ship — one  place  where  we  know 
that  a  coup  or  a  revolution  will  not  con- 
front us  with  a  violently  anti-American 
regime  where  once  we  had  an  ally. 
That  one  coimtry  is  Israel. 
And  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  those 
who  are  today  charged  with  making  our 
foreign  policy  cannot  see  that  obvious 
fact — if  they  devalue  the  courage  and  the 
loyalty  that  Israel  has  brought  to  its 
relationship  with  this  country — then 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  change 
our  foreign  policy  team. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  this  country  to 
have  a  strong  foreign  policy  that  is  con- 
sistent with  America's  values  and  tradi- 
tions. 

I  want  America  to  act  in  the  world  with 
power,  dignity  and  wisdom. 

But  the  administration's  handling  of 
this  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. 
It  has  alienated  Israel. 
It  has  outraged  the  Arab  coimtries. 
And  worst  of  all.  it  has  presented  an 
image  of  America  to  the  world   as  a 
bimibling,  stumbling,   unreliable  coun- 
try— a  country  whose  policies  are  fram- 
ed on  an  ad  hoc  basis  without  clear 
priorities  or  well-defined  objectives. 

I  deeply  resent  that,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  say  that  It  cannot  and  must  not 
continue. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
frran  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  merely  want  to  find  out 
what  the  order  is  of  speakers,  so  that 
I  will  know  how  long  I  have  to  wait. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Will  the  Chair  indi- 
cate what  order  he  intends  to  call  Mem- 
bers? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Exon)  .  We  are  in  morning  business,  and 
the  floor  is  open  for  the  recognition  of 
any  Senator  by  the  Chair.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  recognized.  He 
has  the  authority  to  yield  to  whomever 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  break 
up  this  one  issue.  I  am  prepared  to  wait, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  some  idea  of  how 
long  that  wait  will  be. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  in  15  min- 
utes this  colloquy  will  have  concluded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  first  express  the  appreciation  of  this 
Chamber  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  remarks  which  placed  in  such  specific 
context  the  difficulty,  the  alarm,  and  the 
measure  of  humiliation  which  so  many 
of  us  feel  at  what  has  been  revealed 
about  the  conduct  of  American  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  over  these  past  5  days. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  spoken  to 
the  large  pronoimcements  of  the  admin- 
istration in  this  area  which  seem  so  in- 
compatible with  the  record  of  the  past 
5  days.  I  would  like  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  and  of  my  dear  and  revered 
friend  from  Washington,  who  is  going 
to  speak  later  with  the  authority  only 
he  can  bring  to  the  matter,  to  draw 
attention  to  three  seemingly  small  items 
in  the  Security  Council  resolution 
adopted  on  Saturday  which,  prima  facie, 
ought  to  have  made  it  imacceptable  to 
any  American  Government  regardless  of 
any  other  issues.  Unacceptable  because 
we  are  supposed  to  stand  for  something 
in  international  affairs,  for  standards  of 
conduct,  of  reference,  and  of  fact,  stand- 
ards which  this  Nation  has  a  right  to 
expect  of  its  leadership. 

These  three  items  will  seem  small 
compared  to  some  of  the  enormities  in 
this  resolution,  but  they  reveal  a  pattern 
of  diplomacy  and  of  policy  which  has 
brought  us  to  these  enormities. 

Item  one:  In  what  is  called  the  pre- 
ambular  section  of  the  resolution,  the 
fourth  paragraph  states : 

Affirming  once  more  that  the  Fourth 
Oeneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Protec- 
tion of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War  is 
applicable  to  Arab  territories  occupied  by 
Israel  since  1967,  Including  Jerusalem. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  and,  specifically, 
article  49  to  which  this  refers?  Very 
simply,  following  World  War  II  it  was 
recognized  that  the  behavior  of  the  Nazi 
government  during  the  war  had  been  so 
outside  the  boimds  of  any  previous  ex- 
perience of  civilized  nations,  that  the 
rather  large  body  of  treaty  law  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  Hague  Conventions,  which 
were  designed  to  impose  laws  of  war  and 
limits  on  the  behavior  of  governments, 
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were  not  sufficient.  They  did  not  envi- 
sion such  behavior  as  the  Nazis  brought 
to  modem  experience,  and  so  in  four 
conventions  sanctions  declaring  the  be- 
havior of  the  Nazi  government  illegal 
were  codified  under  international  treaty 
law. 

What  is  article  49?  The  historical  con- 
text of  article  49  centers  on  the  practices 
of  the  Nazi  government  in  transferring 
masses  of  workers  from  occupied  terri- 
tories to  war  industries  in  Germany 
where  they  were  properly  known  as  slave 
labor. 

It  refers  also  to  plans — never  really 
carried  out — to  depopulate  western 
Poland  and  move  German  settlers  in. 

The  article  refers  to  "mass  forcible 
transfers  of  people."  How  on  earth  could 
the  experience  of  the  West  Bank  in  the 
last  13  years,  where  not  a  single  Arab 
has  been  forcibly  moved  and  where  at 
most  5,000  to  7,000  Israelis  have  moved 
in,  be  referred  to,  be  compared  to,  the 
Nazi  transfers  of  entire  populations? 
That  is  an  outrage,  and  we  accommo- 
dated ourselves  to  it. 

A  second  point,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
eighth  preambular  paragraph,  the  res- 
olution says. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  specific  status  of 
Jerusalem  and,  in  particular,  the  need  for 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  unique 
spiritual  and  religious  dimensions  of  the 
holy  places  in  the  city 

That  would  seem  innocent  enough  to 
someone  who  had  not  read  the  report 
upon  which  this  resolution  is  based,  and 
the  history  behind  it. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  paragraph  102  of 
the  report  referred  to: 

The  archecloglcal  excavations  wblob,  al- 
though repeatedly  condemned  by  UNESCO, 
were  still  continuing,  thus  Inflicting  serious 
damage  to  Islamic  shrines. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  Ue.  It  has 
attained  to  the  condition  of  an  oSicial  lie 
by  UNESCO,  a  politicized  UNESCO,  that 
archeological  work  now  being  done  in 
Jerusalem  is  desecrating  religious  sites. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  case.  There  has 
probably  not  ever  been  as  careful  and  as 
creative  a  bit  of  archeological  digging 
done. 

Twice  UNESCO  has  appointed  au- 
thorities to  look  into  this  desecration. 
In  the  first  place.  Professor  Lemaire,  of 
the  University  of  Louvain,  and.  in  the 
second  place.  Prof.  Paul  Marc  Henry,  of 
the  University  of  Paris. 

They  have  both  gone  to  Jerusalem. 
They  have  come  back.  They  have  made 
reports  to  UNESCO.  The  reports  have 
stated  that  nothing  whatever  is  true  as 
changed  and  UNESCO  has  refused  to 
release  the  reports.  Those  are  the  stand- 
ards of  evidence,  openness,  and  pro- 
cedure which  now  obtain  in  UNESCO. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  President,  to  make  a  personsd  note. 
My  wife  happens  to  have  not  a  small 
amount  of  experience  in  these  matters. 
Concemed  with  the  Issue  herself,  she 
visited  the  excavation  and  a  year  ago 
wrote  for  the  Washington  Post  a  short 
article  describing  what,  in  fact,  was  the 
extraordinary  success  and  care — pains- 
taking care — ^witti  which  these  excava- 
tions are  being  undertaken. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  her  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civilization,  Later  bt  LATxat 
(By  Elizabeth  B.  Moynihan) 
Diu-lng  the  past  six  years  in  the  course  of 
field  work  on  a  project  in  architectural  his- 
tory. I've  traveled  extensively  In  the  Mideast 
and  India  and  visited  Central  Asia.  My 
particular  interest  Is  the  Islamic  period;  at 
some  sites,  buildings  were  In  ruins;  some 
were  being  excavated  or  were  xmder  restora- 
tion, other  were  well  preserved.  Throughout 
history.  It  was  common  In  this  part  of  the 
world  for  one  civilization  to  build  on  the 
site  of  previous  structures;  so.  Inevitably, 
I've  observed  many  archaeological  excava- 
tions of  ancient  sites. 

In  the  pursiUt  of  this  study,  I've  seen 
architectural  monuments  saved  by  technical 
assistance  from  UNESCO,  such  as  the  10th 
century  Ismail  Samanl  Matisoleum  in  Bu- 
khara. Soviet  Central  Asia.  UNESCO  has  also 
recorded  and  preserved  In  wonderful  volumes 
unique  art  treasures,  such  as  the  ancient 
frescos  In  the  Ajanta  Cave  temples  of  Central 
India.  For  such  valuable  work  In  preserving 
the  world's  artistic  heritage.  UNESCO  must 
be  applauded  and  thanked. 

Like  many  people  mindful  of  such  con- 
tributions bv  UNESCO.  I  felt  dismayed  by  the 
actions  taken  at  Its  general  conference  In 
1974.  A  resolution  Introduced  by  the  Arab 
bloc  and  passed  with  communist  and  Third 
World  support  to  withhold  economic  assist- 
ance for  cultural  activities  from  Israel  also 
excluded  It  from  European  regional  member- 
ship— effectively  banning  Israel  from  any  re- 
gional grouping. 

A  similar  controversial  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  Nairobi  conference  in  1976. 
though  with  softer  language,  and  Israel  was 
reinstated  In  the  European  regional  group 
(Malnlv  because  of  the  regional  b<>n.  the 
U.S.  Congress  voted  to  withhold  UNESCO 
dues  for  two  years.) 

On  Nov.  28.  1978.  at  the  20th  general  con- 
ference. UNESCO  members  voted  to  continue 
economic  sanctions  In  a  resolution  that  was 
a  harahly  worded,  blatant  political  attack 
UDon  Israel.  The  stated  basis  for  these  re- 
oeated  condemnations  Is  that  Tsrapll  archeo- 
logical excavations  belne  conducted  at  the 
South  Wall  of  Temple  Mount  In  the  Old  City 
of  Jerusalem  endangered  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian religious  monuments. 

On  Nov.  2«.  I  was  In  Jeru«alem  and  visited 
the  South  Wall  with  Prof.  M.  Ben-Dov  of  He- 
brew University,  now  In  charge  of  the  site. 
I  have  never  seen  an  excavation  conducted 
with  svch  care  and  historical  sensitivity.  Far 
from  damaging  existing  Moslem  buildings  on 
ths  Mount,  the  Israel  archaeologists  have 
■uncovered  a  previously  unknown  Islamic 
palace  and  comnles  of  five  other  buUdlngs 
of  the  Omayyad  period  (660-760)  adjacent 
to  the  Wall.  Aooarently  destroyed  In  the 
major  earthoualce  of  747-748.  the  large  buUd- 
lngs were  then  neglected  and  forgotten,  be- 
came burled  under  debris  and  eventually 
built  upon  by  later  Inferior  buildings.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  remains  and  schematic  re- 
construction of  the  palace  have  been  pos- 
sible as  a  result  of  the  painstaking  excava- 
tions. 

Begun  in  1968.  the  dig  at  the  South  Wall 
has  been  conducted  by  a  skUled  team  work- 
ing at  the  highest  level  of  competence.  As 
archaeology  Is  a  science  that  usually  destroys 
its  evidence,  one  layer  of  civilization  disap- 
pearing as  another  Is  revealed,  this  excava- 
tion Is  unusual  and  very  exciting.  The  buUd- 
tags  In  this  area  were  not  razed  when  the  dty 
was  taken  by  successive  invaders,  perhi^s  be- 


cause it  was  a  residential  quarter  and  not  a 
fortification.  The  stratigraphy  is  dramatic: 
Standing  In  the  Omayyad  palace  courtyard, 
one  can  look  down  through  two  stories  of 
Byzantine  houses  to  buildings  dating  from 
the  Second  Jewish  Commonwealth,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  first  century. 

Discoveries  have  been  made  that  are  im- 
portant to  Christians.  Moslems  and  Jews. 
That  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  oii-dte 
Investigations  conducted  for  UNESCO  i>y  the 
Belgian  archaeologist.  Raymond  Lemaire. 
He  found  that  the  allegations  against  Israel 
were  groundless.  A  visit  to  the  South  Wall 
supports  that  view. 

Israel  Is  not  the  loser  in  this  example  of 
what  The  Times  of  London  called  "the  poUtl- 
ctzatlon  of  UNESCO" — the  amount  of  assist- 
ance withheld  was  a  fraction  of  Its  own  con- 
tribution to  the  world  body.  The  world  U 
the  loser.  UNESCO  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged and  Its  future  endangered  by  Its  uae 
fcr  political  and  propaganda  purposes.  In  a 
strong  statement,  the  American  delegate. 
Ambassador  John  Relnhardt,  objected  to  the 
language  of  the  resolution  In  which  Israel 
WC3  acci;sed  of  continuing  to  "Judalze"  Jeru- 
salem. The  Israeli  delegate.  Ambassador 
Amlel  Najar.  aptly  defined  this  charge  as  "a 
blatant  expression  of  cultural  imperialism 
by  the  Arabs."  The  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion suggests  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  evi- 
dence of  history;  its  passage  a  discouraging 
willingness  to  debase  UNESCO  for  political 
ends. 

When  visiting  the  South  Wall,  one  feels  a 
responsible  UNESCO  membership  woiUd  have 
supported  the  excavations,  not  condemned 
them. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Our  Government 
knows  these  facts,  but  It  does  not  object 
to  the  continuation  of  the  lie. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  beyond  these 
matters  which  most  likely  have  not 
aroused  the  rage  of  the  Nation  and  those 
concemed  as  much  as  other  aspects  of 
this  incident,  let  me  simply  point  to  the 
fundamental  legal  fact  of  the  Middle 
East  which  belies  all  of  the  paragraphs  of 
the  resolution,  as  such,  which  refer  to  the 
Arab  territories  occupied  since  1967,  in- 
cluding Jerusalem. 

There  is  one  elemental  fact  and  that 
is  that  the  legal  status  of  Jerusalem  has 
never  been  established.  The  United  Na- 
tions no  more  than  proposed  a  partition 
plan  for  Palestine  in  1947  than  the  Arab 
league  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Jewish  areas.  Those  hostiUties  resulted 
in  de  facto  boundaries,  never  officially 
accepted  by  the  Arab  League  nor  by  any 
international  juridical  body,  which  held 
until  the  1967  war. 

The  legal  status  of  Jerusalem,  then, 
remains  the  prior  issue  to  be  resolved  be- 
fore any  subsequent  legal  findings  are 
made  regarding  that  territory. 

When  the  U.S.  diplomacy  acquiesces 
in  this  distortion  of  intemational  law, 
this  misrepresentation  of  archeological 
and  cultural  facts — for  the  charge  of 
desecrating  holy  places  is  not  a  light 
charge— It  emboldens  the  very  forces 
which  are  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  Israel  and  to  the  disruption  of  the 
present  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet  we 
still  accept  the  official  lie  and  associate 
ourselves  with  an  assertion  that  is  false, 
to  wit,  that  a  sovereignty  exists  in  Jeru- 
salem which  has  been  victimized. 

In  such  circumstances  you  have  a  di- 
plomacy which  has  excused  itself  from 
standards  of  fact  and  reference,  which 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  commend  him  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent statement  on  the  subject. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

At  the  outset,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  de- 
tailed remarks  in  connection  with  the 
problem  that  we  are  discussing  here  on 
the  floor.  I  associate  myself  with  those 
able  comments. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  no  living 
American  is  more  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  role  and  responsibility  of  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  than 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  served  so  ably  during  a 
very,  very  difficult  period  for  our  country 
in  foreign  policy,  and  specifically  with 
the  problems  that  we  faced  in  the  Middle 
East  at  that  time. 

As  I  view  it  there  are  two  fundamental 
issues  here.  One  is  the  procedure  that  was 
followed.  Clearly,  there  are  questions 
that  have  not  been  answered.  They  go  to 
the  integrity  of  the  decision-making 
process. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Church,  will  undertake  hearings 
next  week  to  get  at  the  details  of  that 
decisionmaking  process,  because  the 
candor  and  integrity  of  the  process  are 
at  stake. 

I  think  we  should  know  whether  or  not 
there  are  adequate  safeguards  so  that  the 
decisions  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  carried  out  in  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  our  representative  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  Ambassador. 

Are  instructions  being  followed?  Or 
does  the  Ambassador  have  the  authority 
to  modify  any  of  those  instructions?  I 
think  very  clearly  he  does  not,  from  all 
of  my  past  understanding.  And  I  gather 
that  is  the  understanding  of  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  who  served  so 
well  in  that  post  in  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  on  the  proce- 
dural question  the  only  way  that  the 
American  people  can  be  reassured — and 
it  goes  beyond  the  question  of  this  par- 
ticular incident — is  for  the  administra- 
tion to  make  available  to  the  Senate  the 
instructions  that  were  given  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Ambassador  in  writing. 
There  should  also  be  made  available  to 
the  Senate  the  verbal  instructions,  to- 
gether with  supporting  memoranda  of 
conversations,  whether  they  be  by  tele- 
phone or  in  the  form  of  direct  verbal 
instructions. 

This  goes  to  the  integrity  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
all-important  area  of  foreign  policy. 
There  are  real  unanswered  questions  in 
that  area.  Knowing  the  determination  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  he  has  previously  ex- 
pressed it,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  commit- 
tee will  do  everything  possible  to  get  that 
information. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  substantive  side, 
the  Security  Council  resolution  simply 
has  ignored  history  when  it  comes  to  the 


issue  of  settlements.  The  legal  scholars 
would  point  out  that  the  area  in  question 
goes  back,  juridically,  to  the  mandate 
system,  that  was  established  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  was  a  part  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  area  in  ques- 
ticn  here,  Mr.  President,  was  the  man- 
date of  the  British  authority  over  Pales- 
tine. 

Under  the  mandate  system,  the  right 
of  people  to  settle  in  that  area  was  un- 
inhibited. That  meant  Jews,  Moslems, 
Christians,  people  of  all  rehgions  having 
a  right  to  move  in  and  settle  in  that  area. 
Mr.  President,  it  misrepresents  the 
situation  to  support  a  resolution  saying 
there  is  no  legal  authority  to  take  that 
course  of  action.  I  would  point  out  that 
with  the  end  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  administered  the  mandate  system. 
United  Nations  took  over  that  authority! 
The  legal  scholars  argue,  I  think  quite 
effectively,  that  the  right  to  settle  in  that 
area  which  is  covered  by  the  resolution 
continues  to  be  open  to  all  peoples. 

I  may  not  agree,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
way  in  which  some  of  these  settlements 
have  been  made,  but  to  summarily  say 
that  Jews  caimot  go  in  and  settle  in  those 
areas  is  to  Ignore  international  law  and 
the  legal  history  of  this  particular  area 
dating  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  really  touched  on  a  bit  of 
irony  when  he  noted  that  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion affirms  the  application  of  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Pro- 
tection of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War  of  August  12,  1949.  "to  the  Arab 
territories  occupied  by  Israel  since  1967, 
including  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  President,  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
misapplication  of  that  particular  con- 
vention, it  is  certainly  In  this  particular 
area.  The  very  people  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust,  who  are  now  living 
in  that  area,  are  being,  in  effect,  accused 
of  gross  Nazi  misconduct. 
What  kind  of  nonsense  Is  that? 
Mr.  PresidMit,  I  can  only  say  that  for 
our  Government  to  be  associated  with 
that  kind  of  finding  is  very  sad. 

I  hope  that  out  of  all  of  this  will 
come  a  recognition  that,  one,  the  sub- 
stantive issues  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  resolved  by  a 
simplistic  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council. 

And,  second,  I  think  quite  clearly  the 
Congress  should  have  the  assurance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  decisionmaking 
process,  from  the  Presidential  decision 
right  on  down  to  the  person  who  must 
carry  out  that  decision.  We  do  not  have 
that  assurance,  I  regret  to  say,  as  a  re- 
suit  of  the  events  of  last  weekend. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
has  the  duty  to  lay  on  the  table  all  of 
the  facts  so  that  we  can,  in  the  future, 
know  that  once  a  decision  is  made,  it  is 
going  to  be  carried  out  honestly  and  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  made  by 
the  Presidwit  of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their  Ini- 
tiative in  this  matter  and  the  skill  In 
which  they  have  presented  the  key  Is- 
sues for  which  this  body,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, has  a  special  responsibility  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  and  particu- 
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larly  Issues  relating  to  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  masterful  presentation 
from  a  man  whose  record  on  this  subject 
is  part  not  just  of  American  history  but 
of  world  history.  It  is  an  honor  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  such  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington not  alone  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment on  this  issue  but  for  his  very  cou- 
rageous, able,  and  concerned  leadership 
for  peace  in  the  world  and  his  particular 
concern  about  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with  him. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  completely  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  from  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  Washington  for  the  most  ex- 
cellent statements  which  have  been  made 
on  this  matter  we  are  presently 
discussing. 

I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  posture 
of  my  United  States  of  America  these 
days.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  muster  up 
any  new  words  that  could  possibly  come 
up  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  my  colleagues  who  have  had  vastly 
more  experience  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter than  I. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  am  so 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  going  to  check  Into  this 
matter.  I  believe  what  is  at  stake  here  is 
the  conscience  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Yes,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about  human  rights,  and  that 
we  should  be  concerned  about  individual 
rights.  The  conscience  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  being  tested  by  what 
I  am  hopeful — I  emphasize  "I  am  hope- 
ful"— was  a  mistake  that  was  made  over 
the  weekend  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  not  addressing  the  overall  funda- 
mental issues  as  to  what  was  right  or 
wrong  as  to  our  overall  policies  with  re- 
gard to  the  most  difficult  situation  in  the 
Mideast  today,  but  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned that  the  policy  seems  to  shift  and 
seems  to  change  and  seems  to  take  differ- 
ent directions. 

I  have  not  been  happier  about  any- 
thing in  our  international  relationships 
than  I  was  about  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. I  say  that  I  think  that  would  not 
have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dedication,  the  sincerity,  the  concern 
about  human  rights  of  President  Carter. 
I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  what  that  sounded  for  a  new 
era  for  that  very  troubled  land,  going 
back  centuries,  can  still  come  to  pass. 

I  only  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  mistake,  if  that  is  what  it  was, 
that  was  made  at  the  United  Nations 
over  the  weekend  will  not  deter  us  from 
what  I  think  most  of  us  understand  were 
the  legitimate  goals  of  Camp  David.  Any- 
one who  has  been  in  Israel,  as  I  have 
on  two  occasions,  and  has  seen  the  devel- 
opments at  the  old  temple  site,  as  I  have 
seen  it  firsthand,  for  hours  and  hours 
on  two  different  occasions,  knows,  as 
was  so  eloquently  explained  by  my  col- 
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league  from  New  York,  that  never  has 
there  been  a  more  painstaking  effort  to 
save  and  bring  back  some  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  years  past,  regardless  of 
which  faith  was  primarily  involved. 
Since  I  have  been  there  twice,  I  also  know 
that  the  State  of  Israel  is  scrupulously 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  Islamic  faith, 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  whole 
city  of  Jerusalem,  especially  in  the  Old 
City  area. 

I  emphasize  once  again  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed at  what  has  happened  over  the 
weekend.  The  American  conscience,  I 
think,  is  at  stake.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  we 
shall  find,  through  the  investigation  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that  it  was  a  mistake.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  back  on  course  on  human  rights 
for  all  and  remember  that  we  have  obli- 
gations not  only  to  our  friends  of  many 
years,  the  Israelis,  but  also  to  pursue  the 
goal  of  peace  in  the  whole  Middle  East. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  had  to  leave  to  meet 
the  Ambassador  and  I  certainly  speak 
for  myself  in  thanking  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  observations,  which  are 
straightforward  and  plain  in  a  way  one 
could  wish  our  diplomacy  might  be.  But 
perhaps  we  do  not  have  enough  diplo- 
mats from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too.  commend  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  think  it  is  rather  significant 
that  he  was  seated  in  the  Chair  at  the 
inception  of  this  debate  and  that  he 
came  to  the  fioor  unaware  that  the  de- 
bate was  even  going  to  take  place  and 
saw  fit  to  speak  out  so  eloquently  and 
so  strongly  and  so  effectively  on  this 
issue.  I  say  to  him  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  remarks  and  that  we 
appreciate  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
concern. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  will  the  period  for  routine  morning 
buisness  expire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  just  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  period  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  consideration. 


AN  ACT  OF  POLITICAL  REPRESSION 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  4.  2  days  ago.  the 
South  African  Government  sent  two  of- 
ficials to  the  office  of  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  a  prominent  black  moderate  and 
secretary  general  of  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches.  The  two  officials 
handed  Bishop  Tutu  a  letter  which  said 
that  his  passport  had  been  revoked  and 
was  no  longer  valid  for  travel  outside  the 
country.  They  demanded  and  received 
the  bishop's  passport. 


I  think  my  colleagues  should  be  aware 
of  how  significant  this  act  of  political  re- 
pression is  in  the  South  African  context. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
met  the  bishop  have  reacted  to  It.  but 
for  those  Members  who  are,  perhaps,  un- 
aware of  who  he  Is  and  what  he  Is,  I 
would  Uke  to  go  Into  the  issue. 

Bishop  Tutu  Is  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  African  leaders  In  the  country. 
He  has  been  a  vocal  but  reasoned  critic 
of  his  government's  apartheid  policies.  I 
had  a  long  meeting  with  this  man  2 
months  ago  in  Johannesburg,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  he  is  no  revolutionary. 
He  Is  a  black  moderate  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  believes  in  working  in- 
side the  system.  He  rejects  violence  and 
seeks  the  peaceful  reform  of  unjust  laws. 
To  undercut  and  proscribe  such  a  man 
flies  in  the  face  of  logic.  If  the  moderates 
become  radicals,  who  will  the  govern- 
ment have  left  to  talk  to? 

The  seizure  of  the  bishop's  passport  Is 
a  threatening  and  ominous  act.  Passport 
revocation  falls  Into  the  category  of 
coercive  tools  available  to  the  Pretoria 
regime.  It  is  used  to  silence  critics.  If 
passport  revocation  falls,  then  the  gov- 
ernment can  Impose  a  banning  order 
which  restricts  the  movement  and  activi- 
ties of  an  Individual.  I  was  there  2 
months  ago  and  met  a  number  of  people 
who  had  been  banned.  If  a  banning  order 
does  not  work,  the  Anti -Terrorist  Act 
permits  the  government  to  imprison  the 
accused  indeflnitely.  These  are  the  sanc- 
tions which  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  faces 
if  he  does  not  remain  silent. 

Why  has  the  government  revoked  the 
bishop's  passport?  When  I  spoke  with 
him  yesterday,  I  asked  him  that  ques- 
tion. As  Is  usual  In  such  cases,  no  reasons 
are  given.  It  is  tactically  efficient  to  leave 
the  victim  ignorant  of  his  exact  offense. 
In  that  way,  he  will  be  silent  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues. 

This  senseless  act  of  repression  comes 
at  a  particularly  Inopportune  time.  As 
some  of  us  will  recall,  last  year.  Prime 
Minister  Botha  promised  that  significant 
change  would  be  forthcoming  for  the 
black  majority.  This  raised  expectations 
in  South  Africa  and.  Indeed,  In  the 
world,  considerably.  Black  moderates 
hive  staked  their  political  future  on 
those  expectations. 

The  revolutionaries,  of  course,  discount 
promises  from  an  apartheid  regime.  The 
revolutionaries  say  that  Prime  Minister 
Botha  is  insincere  or  worse  and  that  the 
moderates  are  fools  to  believe  him.  Radi- 
cals have  every  confidence  that  the  mod- 
erates win  be  discredited  by  an  intran- 
sigent minority  rule  government. 

In  this  context,  the  hopes  for  peace 
are  riding  on  Mr.  Botha's  policy  decisions 
this  year.  So  far  his  rtietoric  has  been 
disappointing,  but  we  all  know  that  rhet- 
oric from  the  right  or  the  left  is  Just 
that,  rhetoric.  But  now  he  has  backed  up 
the  rhetoric  with  an  unwarranted  act  of 
political  persecution. 

He  has  singled  out  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu  for  special  harassment  and  sanc- 
tion. As  a  leading  black  moderate, 
Bishop  Tutu  and  his  colleagues  are  the 
Prime  Minister's  best  potential  allies  In 
a  program  of  real  change.  It  is  simply 
incredible  that  Prime  Minister  Botha 
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MONTTOaiNG   OROTTP 

ON   SOUTRESN   AFRICA. 

March  5, 1980. 
JkMMT  Carter, 
House, 
D.C. 
President  Carter:    We,   the  under- 
urj  e    you    to   strongly    protest    the 
)f  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu's  pass- 
South  African  government, 
ternoon  of  March  4  two  govern- 
appeared    at    Bishop    Tutu's 
Johannesburg  and  banded  him  a 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
that   the  Bishop's  passport  was 
it  ordered  Bishop  Tutu  to  sur- 
document.  The  Bishop  complied. 
Tor  the  government's  action  were 
Bishop  Tutu. 

the  revocation  of  the  Bishop's 

an  unwarranted  and  senseless 

persecution.  The  Bishop  Is  a 

black  moderate  In  South  Africa. 

General   of  the   South   Africa 

Churches    and    as    the    former 

E|shop  of  Lesotho,  he  has  voiced 

reasoned  criticism  of  his  gov- 

ipartheid  policies.  His  moderate 

South   Africa's  racial   crisis  Is 

hopes  for  a  peaceful  transition 

leal  and  economic  rights  for  the 

This  attempt  to  silence  him 

eAcourage  revolution  and  violence. 

Prime  Minister  Botha  promised 

change  would  be  forthcom- 

black  majority.  We  are  alarmed 

these  promises  have  meant  to 

Interest  of  peace  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  known 

s  unqualified  opposition  to 

senseless  political  repression. 


Thomas  J.  Downey. 

Congressman. 
Patii.  N.  McClosket. 

Congressman. 
Paul  E.  Tsongas. 

Senator. 
Mark  O.  Hatfieu>, 

Senator. 


TS(  »NGAS. 


Ike 


Mr.  President,  finally, 

to  add  a  footnote  relative 

State  of  Massachusetts. 

rutu  received  national  atten- 

America  when  he  received  an 

degree    from    Harvard    Uni- 

.   _^  all  the  participants  in  the 

graduatio;  i  ceremony  this  past  spring. 

~'  "        Titu  received  the  warmest  re- 

frcim  the  students,  their  parents. 


emotional  embrace  of  a  man 
by  the  leading  university  of 
States. 

t  is  Harvard  which  has  de- 
divestiture  of  investments 


in  South  Africa.  Divestiture,  the  imiver- 
sity  argues,  lessens  our  influence  for 
positive  action. 

Now  what? 

Now  what  for  the  adopted  son  of 
Harvard,  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu? 

Now  what  for  Harvard's  position  on 
this  issue? 

The  actions  taken  against  Bishop 
Tutu  diminish  us  all.  It  is  a  setback  to 
all  those  who  seek  peace  and  condemn 
violence. 

I  hope  the  voice  of  this  Senator  and 
my  colleagues  on  this  letter  will  comfort 
the  bishop  in  this  time  of  his  need. 


ASIAN/PACIFIC  AMERICAN  HERIT- 
AGE WEEK  TO  BE  OBSERVED 
MAY  7-14,  1980 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  President  Car- 
ter has  recently  issued  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  May  7-14,  1980, 
as  "Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week." 

Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage  Week 
was  observed  for  the  first  time  in  May 
1979  under  the  provisions  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Carter. 

There  are  more  than  4  million  Amer- 
icans of  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  an- 
cestry. Although  they  constitute  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  of  our  total 
population,  their  contributions  to  our 
multicultural  society  have  been  very 
significant. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  celebration 
of  Asian /Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week  will  enable  all  Americans  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  contributions  made  to  our 
great  Nation  by  Asian/Pacific  Ameri- 
cans. 

By  his  action.  President  Carter  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  first  President  of 
this  great  Nation  to  recognize  the  peace- 
time contributions  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  to  our  American  Heritage. 
All  Americans  especially  those  of  Asian/ 
Pacific  origin,  I  know  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating and  commending  President 
Carter  on  his  depth  and  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  President  Car- 
ter's Proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Proclamation 

America's  strength  is  In  the  heart  of  Its 
peoDle  and  the  richness  of  its  cultural  di- 
versity. 

Those  who  have  come  from  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries  have  long  added  a  special 
quality  to  our  American  mosaic.  In  spite  of 
adversity,  in  spite  of  violence  infiicted  on 
their  peoples  and  cultures.  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  have  shed  sweat  and  blood  in  the 
struggle  for  America's  nationhood  and  in  the 
quest  for  freedom  and  opportunity.  Out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  have  contributed  to  our 
Nation's  progress  in  a  wide  range  of  fields — 
science,  the  arts,  literature,  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Bringing  with  them 
the  strong  and  varied  traditions  of  their 
Asian  and  Pacific  homelands — China,  Japan. 


Korea,  the  Philippines,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  Southeast  Asia — they  have  greatly  en- 
riched our  cultural  heritage  and  institutions. 

As  we  welcome  new  groups  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  peoples  to  our  shores,  our  hearts  are 
saddened  by  the  suffering  that  has  caused 
many  of  them  to  leave  their  homelands,  but 
we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  offer  them  free- 
dom and  hope  and  opportunity  in  America. 

As  we  work  together  to  help  them  make 
the  difficult  adjustments  to  a  new  land  and 
new  lives,  we  are  deeply  aware  of  our  debt 
to  the  generations  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  who  have  come  before  them.  We 
are  grateful  for  their  presence  and  glad  for 
the  opf)ortunlty  to  continue  our  tradition 
as  a  land  of  immigrants,  people  who  have 
come  from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  united 
by  a  common  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  human  liberty. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent, of  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
clare the  seven  days  beginning  May  7.  1980. 
as  Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage  Week.  I 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  fourth-. 

Jimmy  Carter. 


JOHN  GRAHAM 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Vermont  recently  lost  one  of  its  most 
dedicated  and  compassionate  public 
servants.  John  Graham,  through  his 
work  with  the  Addison  County  Com- 
munity Action  Group,  touched  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  impoverished  and  un- 
derprivileged Vermonters.  His  commit- 
ment to  making  their  existence  more 
bearable  demonstrated  his  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  human  life.  Vermont  was 
indeed  honored  to  have  a  man  of  his 
stature.  His  sensitivity  and  love  for  his 
fellow  man  inspired  his  commitment  to 
ease  the  pain  of  the  inflicted  which  in 
turn  instilled  a  hope  of  a  brighter  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  23  edition  of  the  Valley  Voice 
honoring  John  Graham  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JOBN  ORARAM 

Our  social  machinery  obeys  laws  of  its  own. 
Welfare  for  the  poor  is  established  with  the 
best  intentions,  but  our  best  programs  can 
work  to  undermine  the  very  human  element, 
the  sense  of  compassion,  that  inspired  them 
in  the  first  place. 

John  Graham,  who  died  and  was  burled 
last  week,  worked  both  within  and  without 
the  system.  At  Addison  County  Community 
Action,  Graham  knew  how  to  get  the  grants, 
set  up  programs,  find  the  aid,  inspire  the 
assistance,  needle  the  bureaucrats,  and  play 
the  game.  Ultimately,  however,  he  was  play- 
ing the  game,  not  as  a  bureaucrat,  subject  to 
organizational  and  political  imperatives,  but 
as  a  man  serving  other  men.  The  motive  force 
was  that  everyone  who  knew  him  views  as  a 
rare  power  to  love  that  which  was  human, 
even  in  those  who  abused  his  love. 

The  stories  about  John  abound.  We  heard 
recently  of  the  time  when  a  poor  woman, 
tending  her  seriously  ill  husband,  called  for 
help  because  her  plumbing  was  out  of  order. 
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John  Graham  didn't  send  a  helper  or  tap 
Into  some  instant  aid  program  (there  was 
probably  none  available) .  He  traveled  to  the 
home  and  fixed  the  plumbing  himself.  There 
is  nothing  glamorous  about  helping  the  poor. 
It  is  a  rare  man  whose  funeral  is  attended 
by  as  sweeping  a  cross-section  of  a  com- 
munity as  attended  John  Graham's  funeral 
last  week.  The  lame,  the  blind  and  the  im- 
poverished Joined  the  privileged  and  the 
prominent,  packing  the  Weybrldge  church. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  final  tribute  was 
vivid  evidence  of  the  love  that  a  loving  man 
inspired. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDY  CONFER- 
ENCE ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
GUIDE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  search- 
ing for  ways  to  reduce  our  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  supplies,  we 
liave  found  one  alternative  that  is  im- 
mediately available,  inexpensive  and  rel- 
atively free  of  adverse  environmental 
effects.  That  alternative  is  energy 
conservation. 

My  constituents  frequently  ask  me 
where  they  can  obtain  more  information 
about  energy  conservation,  a  question 
asked  more  and  more  as  the  public 
strives  to  cut  their  energy  consumption. 

The  question  comes  from  homeowners 
interested  in  upgrading  their  insulation, 
from  local  ofiQcials  seelcing  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance,  from  small 
businessmen  trying  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  beginning  conservation  in- 
dustry and  from  many  others. 

The  answers  to  such  seemingly  simple 
questions  are  often  hard  to  come  by. 
This  task  has  now  been  made  a  little 
easier,  thanks  to  an  easy-to-use  guide, 
prepared  by  the  Environmental  Study 
Conference,  of  the  Federal  energy  con- 
servation assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
ESC,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  recently  updated  program  guide  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  would  also  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  staff  of  the  ESC  for  their  work  on 
this  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ESC  GuroE  TO  Federal  BInergy 

Conservation  Assistance 

(By  Grace  Malakoff) 

(Note:  The  ESC  will  update  this  factsheet 
as  appropriate.  If  you  have  any  suggestions 
for  Improvements  or  know  of  other  programs 
not  mentioned  here,  please  let  us  know.) 

Copies  of  this  factsheet  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  your  Representative  or  Senator  in 
Congress. 

USER    INDEX 

This  index  lists  programs  according  to  the 
specific  groups  or  Individuals  who  may  bene- 
fit. Many  programs  are  listed  more  than 
once. 

HOMEOWNERS 

Internal  Revenue  Service :  Residential  con- 
servation tax  credits. 

Department  of  Energy:  Energj-  Extension 
Service,  Residential  Conservation  Service: 
appropriate  technology  grants,  technology 
and  Information  dissemination,  energy  edu- 
cation. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  product 
dissemination  and  transfer,  community  de- 
velopment block  grants,  section  312  loaais 
home  improvement  loan  Insurance,  basic 
home  mortgage  Insurance. 


Community  Services  Administration. 

Vetersms  Administration. 

Department  of  Agriculture :  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Extension  Service. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  home  Insula- 
tion loans,  certified  heat  pump  installation. 

Constuner  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

RENTERS 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  residential  con- 
servation tax  credits. 

Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Extension 
Service,  Residential  Conservation  Service. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  home 
improvement  loan  insurance,  NVACP. 

Community  Services  Administration. 

Department  of  Agriculture :  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Extension  Service. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  home  insula- 
tion loans. 

DRIVERS/FLEET    OWNERS 

Department  of  Energy:  State  Energy  Con- 
servation, Energy  Conservation  in  Trans- 
portation, Vehicle  Performance. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

LOW-INCOME/ ELDERLY/HANDICAPPED 

Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Extension 
Service.  Residential  Conservation  Service: 
weatherization  grants. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  com- 
munity development  block  grants,  energy 
conservation  research,  product  dissemina- 
tions, section  312  loans,  NVACP. 

Community  Services  Administration. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Extension  Service. 

Health  and  Human  Resources:  grants  for 
programs  on  aging. 

SCHOOLS    HOSPITAL/NTTRSING    HOMES 

Department  of  Energy:  schools,  hospitals, 
public  buildings  grants,  faculty  development, 
educational  materials  development,  work- 
shops seminars. 

Department  of  Transportation:  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transit  Administration. 

Health  and  Human  Resources:  energy  con- 
servation in  health  care. 

Department  of  Education :  energy  and  edu- 
cation, environmental  education. 

INVENTOSS/ENERGY    TECHNOLOGY    PRODUCERS 

Department  of  Energy:  electric  vehicles, 
solar  energy  centers,  industrial  conservation, 
community  technology  systems. 

Department  of  Commerce:  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  solar 
heating  and  cooling  demonstration,  product 
dissemination  and  transfer,  energy  conser- 
vation research. 

BUSINESS/INDUSTRY 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  business  energy 
tax  credits. 

Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Extension 
Service.  Residential  Conservation  Service: 
Solar  Federal  Energy  Centers,  appropriate 
technology  grants,  energy  conservation  in 
transportation,  industrial  conservation,  in- 
dustrial energy  reporting,  energy  analysis  and 
diagnostic  centers,  small  business  energy  cost 
reduction,   workshops /seminars. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  energy 
conservation  research,  product  dissemina- 
tion and  transfer,  loan  Insurance  for  multi- 
unit  housing,  solar  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration,  urban  development  assis- 
tance grants. 

Department  of  Commerce:  energy  conser- 
vation, professional  services  grants,  energy 
related  inventions. 

Small  Business  Administration:  energy 
loans,  small  business  training. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Food  Safety 
anfl  Quality  Service. 

General  Services  Administration. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  waste  heat 
utilization,  cogeneration. 


STATE/LOCAL  COVERNHEMTB 


Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Ertenslon 
Service:  state  energy  conservation,  supple- 
mental state  programs,  educational  materi- 
als, faculty  development,  weatherization 
grants,  schools,  hospitals,  public  buildings 
grants,  appropriate  technology  grants,  com- 
prehensive community  energy  management, 
community  techncHogy  systems,  President's 
clearinghouse  for  community  energy  effi- 
ciency, energy  conservation  in  transporta- 
tion. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development :  commu- 
nity development  block  grants,  product  re- 
search dissemination,  urban  development  ac- 
tion grants,  public  and  Indian  housing. 

Department  oS  Transportation. 

Community  Services  Administration. 

Department  of  Commerce:  energy  conser- 
vation, professional  services  grants. 

General  Services  Administration. 

Action. 

RURAL /ACRICULTCKAL    USERS 

Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Extension 
Service:  appropriate  technology  grants. 

Community  Services  Administration. 

Department  of  Agrlcultiue,  Office  of  En- 
ergy, Farmers  Home  Administration.  Exten- 
sion Service,  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, Forest  Service,  Agricultural  StablU- 
zatlon  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority:  waste  heat 
utilization. 

BUILDERS/ ARCHITECTS/ENGtNEntS 

Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Extension 
Service,  Residential  Conservation  Service: 
appropriate  tectmology  grants,  technology 
and  information  dissemination,  workshops/ 
seminars. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development :  loan  in- 
surance for  multi-unit  bousing,  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants,  energy  conserva- 
tion research,  solar  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration . 

Department  of  Commerce:  energy  conser- 
vation, energy  related  Inventions. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  super  saver 
electric  homes,  certified  heat  pump  instal- 
lation. 

General  Services  Administration. 

CmZEN  GROUPS 

Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Extension 
Service:  weatherization  grants,  appropriate 
technology  grants,  conservation  education, 
energy  conservation  in  transportation. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Office 
of  Neighborhoods.  Voluntary  Associations  and 
Consumer  Protection. 

Department  of  Commerce:  energy  conser- 
vation. 

Department  of  Education:  environmental 
education. 

GENERAL   PUBLIC 

Department  of  Energy:  Energy  Extension 
Service:  appropriate  technology  grants,  en- 
ergy conservation  In  transportation,  tech- 
nology and  information  dissemination,  ed- 
ucation materials,  consumer  imoact/cltlzen 
participation,  publications,  exhibits,  audio- 
visual. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Extension 
Service.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Office 
of  Neighborhoods.  Voluntary  Associations 
and  Consumer  Protection:  product  research 
dissemination. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Federal  Trade  Commlsion. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

ALTERNATIVE    ENERGY    STTPPLIEaS 

Department  of  Energy:  Residential  Con- 
servation Service:  schools,  hospitals,  public 
buildings,  aporopriate  technology  grants.  In- 
stitutional liaison,  solar  energy  centers. 
President's  Clearinghouse,  technology  and 
information  dissemination.  Energy  Analysis 
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adivlnlstrative  rules  are  being  de- 
these  programs,  under  the  En- 
of  1978,  PL  95-6118. 
appropriate  form    (No.   5695)    and   a 
903)  explaining  the  credits  are 
local  IRS  offices.  See  also  the 
ue  Service  "Tax  Information" 
U.S.  Goveriunent  in  your  local 
lite  pages. 
Congressional  contact:   Walter  Woo.  Leg- 
Regulation   Division,   Office  of 
<)ounsel.   Room  4311,    1111   Con- 
N.W..    Washington,   D.C. 


566-3  34. 

Bu^ness  energy  tax  credits 

can   qualify   for  a    10   percent 
tax    credit   for   new   equipment 
fuel  or  feedstock  other  than  oil 
or  that  increases  efficient  fuel 
credit  may  be  claimed  in  addition 
10  percent  credit  allowed  for 
in  business  property.  The  credit 
avallible  to  utilities.  Except  for  solar 
the    credits   are   nonrefundable 
je  carried  forward, 
equipment  Includes: 
other  combustors  that  use  coal 
altenlative  fuel. 

to  permit  existing  equipment 
that  Is  less  than  75  percent 
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!  olid  fuels. 


control  equipment  required  for 
e  ]uipment. 

■s  Ind  equipment  to  provide  heat. 
e  lectriclty  for  an  existing  or  new 
ndustrlal  or  commercial  process, 
that  recovers  or  reduces  waste 
recycles  solid  waste,  or  pro- 
shale  rock  or  methane  gas 
brine. 
Industrial   use  of  oil   and 
National  Energy  Act  denies  the  exlst- 


heat. 


geopr(  Bsurized 


ing  10  percent  investment  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  to  businesses  that  install 
oil  or  gas  boilers,  except  where  required  by 
air  pollution  rules. 

Rapid  depreciation  is  permitted  for  oil  and 
gas  boilers  that  are  retired  before  the  end 
of  their  useful  life  to  be  replaced  by  boilers 
using  other  sources  of  energy. 

For  more  information  obtain  the  free 
pamphlet  "Tax  Information  on  Investment 
Credit"  (No.  572)  from  local  IRS  offices  or 
call  the  "Tax  Information"  listing  under  U.S. 
Government,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  In 
your  local  telephone  white  pages. 

Contact:  Bob  Bley.  Legislation  and  Regu- 
lation Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Room  4300,  1111 
Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  20224.  566-3373. 

Note:  Proposals  to  boost  these  residential 
and  business  energy  credits  were  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress  at  press  time. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ENERGY 

State  energy  conservation 

One  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  major 
conservation  efforts  is  the  State  Energy  Con- 
servation Program,  established  on  December 
22.  1975.  by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (PL  94-163)  and  amended  In  1976 
by  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act   (PL  94-385). 

The  aim  of  the  so-called  SECP  program  is 
to  reduce  energy  consumption  projected  for 
1980  by  6.6  percent,  or  5.4  quadrillion  British 
thermal  units  (quads),  to  76.7  quads.  All 
50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  North  Marianas  participate. 
The  program  received  a  total  of  $159.5  million 
through  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $47  million  are 
available  In  fiscal  1980.  The  main  eligibility 
requirement  Is  preparation  of  a  base  plan  and 
a  supplemental  plan,  each  with  certain  re- 
quired measures. 

The  base  plan  must  Include  five  elements: 

Mandatory  lighting  efficiency  standards 
for  non-federal  public  buildings.  The  mini- 
mum standards  are  so-called  90-75  stand- 
ards established  by  the  American  Society 
of  Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Aircondition- 
ing  Engineers   (ASHRAE). 

Mandatory  thermal  efficiency  standards 
for  new  and  existing  residential  and  non- 
residential buildings.  They  are  based  on  the 
ASHRAE  90-75  levels. 

Mandatory  programs  to  promote  the  avail- 
ability and  use  of  carpools,  van  pools  and 
public  transportation. 

Mandatory  energy  efficiency  standards  gov- 
erning the  procurement  practices  of  a  state 
and  its  political  subdivisions. 

Mandatory  regulations,  which,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
safety,  permit  motor  vehicles  to  turn  right 
at  a  red  light  after  stopping. 

The  supplemental  plan  must  include  pro- 
cedures for: 

Conducting  an  ongoing  public  education 
program  on  energy  confiervatlon  measures. 

Insuring  effective  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination. 

Encouraging  and  carrying  out  energy 
audits  or  Inspections  of  energy  systems  in 
buildings  and  industrial  plants. 

In  addition,  a  state  may  Initiate  other  ap- 
propriate measures  to  conserve  energy,  such 
as: 

Oil  and  gas  burner  Inspections 

Utility  audits  of  homes 

Bans  on  master  metering  in  new  multl- 
unit  dwellings 

Comprehensive  state/local  government 
energy  management  plans 

Driver  education  programs 

Truck  fleet  efficiency  programs 

Cogeneration,  the  use  of  industrial  waste 
heat  to  generate  electricity  or  residential 
heat. 

Program  administration  Is  largely  decen- 
tralized, with  plan  review,  approval  and 
funding  authority  delegated  to  the  10  DOE 


regional  offices.  These  offices  serve  as  primary 
liaison  with  state  agencies.  Responsibility 
for  coordination,  clearinghouse  functions, 
preparation  of  technical  assistance  materials, 
workshops,  etc.,  ties  with  national  head- 
quarters. Contact:  Gail  McKinley,  Director 
of  State  Grant  Programs,  Conservation  and 
Solar  Applications,  DOE,  Forrestal  Build- 
ing, 1000  Independence  Avenue,  N.W.,  Room 
2H032,  Washington,  D.C.  20585.  252-2344. 
Supplemental  State  programs 

Other  DOE  programs  to  help  state  and 
local  governments  include  assistance  in  de- 
veloping purchasing  strategies  that  will  save 
energy.  The  Office  of  State  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Programs  provides  information  and 
technical  help.  Contact:  Jack  Aellen.  Pro- 
gram Manager,  State  Energy  Conservation 
Programs,  Conservation  and  Solar  Appli- 
cations, DOE,  Forrestal  Building,  1000  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20585.  252-2353. 

Another  program  encourages  the  recovery, 
refining  and  re-use  or  acceptable  disposal  of 
used  oil.  Technical  assistance  is  provided  to 
states  and  local  governments  and  civic,  com- 
munity and  public  interest  groups  through 
such  organizations  as  the  Conference  of  May- 
ors and  National  Association  of  Counties. 

This  program  is  funded  through  the  State 
Energy  Conservation  Program.  Contact: 
Doris  EUerbe.  Office  of  State  Energy  Conser- 
vation Programs.  Conservation  and  Solar 
Applications.  DOE,  Forrestal  Bldg.,  1000  In- 
dependence Ave  N.W.,  Room  2H032,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20585.  252-2360. 

Energy  extension  service 

This  DOE  program  provides  advice  and 
Information  on  saving  energy  and  on  the  use 
of  renewable  resources  to  individuals,  small 
private  firms,  local  governments,  architects, 
savings  and  loan  officers,  farmers,  tenants 
and  homeowners. 

The  EES  was  established  by  the  National 
Energy  Extension  Service  Act  of  1977  (PL 
95-39 ) .  Ten  states  received  pilot  grants  of 
about  $1.1  million  each  and  started  to  pro- 
vide services.  Grants  of  $30,000  were  awsirded 
to  the  remaining  states  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  nationwide  program. 

Congress  approved  an  appropriation  of  $25 
million  for  fiscal  1980,  along  with  $4.7  mil- 
lion carried  over  from  fiscal  1979,  to  extend 
this  program  to  all  50  states.  Fifty  percent 
will  be  divided  equally  among  all  states,  and 
fifty  percent  allocated  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. (PL  96-126).  Details  are  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  November  21,  1979,  page 
66780. 

The  Extension  Service  alms  to  reduce  the 
Impact  of  fuel  shortages  and  price  increases 
on  small  consumers  through  such  services  as 
building  audits,  specialized  training,  work- 
shops and  an  energy  hotline.  The  states  de- 
sign and  operate  the  program,  while  DOE 
provides  guidance  smd  technical  assistance. 
There  is  no  funding  available  for  an  activity 
if  It  duplicates  other  state  energy  conserva- 
tion programs.  Funds  may  be  used  to  create 
new  programs  or  to  supplement  existing 
programs.  The  program  takes  Its  Impetus 
from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  but 
rather  than  working  through  land  grant  uni- 
versities and  federal  extension  agents.  EES 
works  through  governors'  offices  and  existing 
state  and  local  organizations. 

Another  objective  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide to  DOE  and  other  decision  makers 
information  on  Institutional  and  technolog- 
ical barriers  to  the  adoption  of  energy-saving 
measures. 

Contact:  Mary  Fowler.  Energy  Extension 
Service.  Intergovernmental  and  Institutional 
Relations.  DOE,  80-031  Forrestal  Building, 
1000  Independence  Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20585.  252-2300. 

Weatherization  grant 

The  weatherizatlon  grant  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  low-Income  people,  partlcu- 
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larly  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  make 
home  repairs  and  energy  conserving  improve- 
ments. The  maximum  grant  expenditure  per 
dwelling  is  approximately  $800.  A  total  of 
$199  million  Is  appropriated  for  fiscal  1980. 

States  receive  the  grant  funds  and  in  turn 
make  grants  to  community-based  organiza- 
tions, particularly  community  action  agen- 
cies, to  carry  out  the  program  at  the  local 
level.  Funding  follows  a  state  plan  that  re- 
ceives prior  approval  from  DOE.  Contact: 
Carolyn  Martin.  Weatherizatlon  Assistance 
Program.  Office  of  State  Programs.  DOE.  1000 
Independence  Ave..  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20585.  252-2204. 

Schools,  hospitals,  local  public  buildings 
and  public  care  institutions 

A  total  of  $141.25  million  is  available  for 
fiscal  1980  to  help  schools  and  hospitals  pay 
for  energy  audits  and  installation  of  energy 
conservation  and  solar  equipment.  These 
grants  can  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  costs. 
Funds  or  in  kind  contributions  from  any 
source  may  make  up  the  matching  50  per- 
cent. Eligible  schools  include  public  and  pri- 
vate, non-profit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

A  separate  grant  program  ($17.5  million 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1980)  finances  energy 
audits  and  technical  assistance  only  for  pub- 
lic buildings  owned  by  local  governments 
and  non-profit  public  care  Institutions  such 
as  nursing  homes,  community  health  centers, 
neighborhood  health  centers  and  orphanages. 
State  energy  offices  prioritize  and  recommend 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  the  grants  to  be 
fimded  in  accordance  with  a  state  plan.  A 
free  fact  sheet  is  available  on  request.  Fed- 
eral Register  description  of  program  rules  In 
1979:  April  2,  p.  19340,  April  17,  p.  22940-57, 
Oct.  24,  p.  61171  and  61317.  Contact:  Michael 
WlUingham,  Acting  Director,  Institutional 
Buildings  Grants  Program,  State  and  Local 
Programs,  Conservation  and  Solar  Applica- 
tions, DOE,  Room  2H043  Forrestal  Bldg., 
1000  Independence  Ave.,  S.W..  Washington. 
DC.  20585.  252-2335. 

Residential  conservation  service 

Created  by  the  National  Energy  Act.  this 
program  requires  large  electric  and  natural 
gas  utilities  to  Inform  customers  of  possible 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  energy 
improvements  and  provide  cost  and  savings 
estimates.  DOE  hearings  on  state  plans  for 
the  program  will  be  underway  until  June. 
Local  circumstances  will  dictate  final 
requirements.  For  example  the  use  of  waste 
heat  from  air  conditioners  for  heating  house- 
hold hot  water  may  be  required  in  a  state 
plan  as  a  measure  to  be  evaluated  in  an 
audit.  Because  it  is  cost  effective  In  only  a 
few  states,  it  was  not  adopted  as  a  nation- 
wide measure  required  for  audit  evaluation. 
Audits  will  first  become  available  In  early 
1981  In  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Upon  request,  utilities  must  Inspect  cus- 
tomer's residences  to  determine  which  Im- 
provements would  be  cost-effective.  They 
must  provide  a  list  of  lenders,  suppliers  and 
contractors  and  must  offer  to  act  as  a  "proj- 
ect manager,"  arranglni?  installation  and  fi- 
nancing. Utilities  may  bill  the  customer  on 
his  monthly  statement  and  offer  to  make  fi- 
nancing arrangements  so  that  the  customer 
can  spread  out  repayment. 

Utilities  generally  are  barred  from  instal- 
ling or  financing  conservation  and  solar 
measures  themselves,  with  two  exceptions: 
First,  utilities  may  finance  and  Install  fur- 
nace efficiency  modifications  and  electrical  or 
mechanical  furnace  Ignition  systems  that 
replace  standard  gas  pilot  lights.  Second, 
utilities  may  make  loans  not  exceeding  $300 
for  purchase  or  installation  of  other  con- 
servation measures. 

States  may  extend  the  provisions  of  this 
program  to  cover  home  heating  suppliers, 


primarily  oil  dealers.  States  also  may  apply 
for  an  exemption  from  the  general  prohibi- 
tion on  Installation  and  financing  by  util- 
ities. For  additional  Information  see  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  p.  64602-64670,  Nov.  7.  1979  or 
request  a  "Fact  Sheet.  Residential  Conser- 
vation Service  Program."  from  Jim  Tanck. 
Residential  Conservation  Service.  Office  of 
Buildings  and  Community  Systems.  Conser- 
vation and  Solar  Energy,  DOE,  1000  Inde- 
pendence Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20585.  376-4734, 

Appropriate  technology  grants 

This  program  encourages  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  small-scale,  decen- 
tralized energy  systems  that  use  local,  re- 
newable resources.  It  Is  administered  by  the 
10  DOE  regional  offices. 

Individuals,  local  non-profit  organizations 
and  institutions,  state  and  local  agencies, 
Indian  tribes  and  small  businesses  are  eli- 
gible for  support. 

Grants  of  up  to  $50,000  are  available  for 
support  of  a  broad  variety  of  technologies. 
Including  solar  heating  and  cooling,  energy 
conservation,  biomass,  wind  and  small  hydro- 
electric power  generation.  The  funding  cycle 
Is  annual  and  begins  on  January  15.  The 
fiscal  1979  budget  was  $8  million  and  fiscal 
1980  appropriation  is  $12  million. 

Contact :  Ann  Hegnauer,  Conservation  and 
Solar  Applications,  Division  of  Buildings 
and  Community  Systems,  DOE,  20  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20545. 
376-4524. 

Solar  energy  centers 

These  centers  provide  general  Information 
and  assistance  for  commercialization  of  solar 
technologies,  including  technical  assistance 
and  local  market  analysis.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  appropriate  regional  center: 
Northeast  Solar  Energy  Center.  70  Memorial 
Drive,  Cambridge  Mass.  02142,  (617)  661-3500; 
Mid-American  Solar  Energy  Center,  8140  26th 
Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55420. 
(612)  853-0400;  Western  Solar  Utilization 
Network,  921  Southwest  Washington  St.. 
Suite  160.  Portland,  Ore.  97205.  (503)  241- 
1222;  Southern  Solar  Energy  Center,  61  Pe- 
rimeter Park,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30341.  (404)  458- 
8765.  Main  office:  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  (SEBI),  1636  Cole  Blvd..  Golden, 
Colo.  80401,  (303)  231-1000. 

Oj^ce  of  Institutional  Liaison  and 
Communications 

This  office  Is  resr;onslble  for  public  conunu- 
nications  which  promote  programs  In  con- 
servation and  solar  technology.  Documents 
produced  are  available  through  the  Techni- 
cal Information  Center.  P.O.  Box  62.  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee  37830.  Contact:  Thomas 
Tatum.  Director.  Institutional  Liaison  and 
Communications.  Conservation  and  Solar 
Energy.  DOE.  20  Massachusetts  Ave..  N.W.. 
Mall  Stop  2221C.  Washington.  D.C.  20585. 
Comprehensive  community  energy  manage- 
ment program 

This  program  is  a  two-year  program  in  17 
communities  to  develop  comprehensive  com- 
munity planning  processes.  The  total  budget 
for  the  communities  is  $5  million  for  the 
two  years.  The  Academy  of  Contemporary 
Problems  Is  monitoring  the  program. 

Energy  conserving  site  designs  were  com- 
pared with  conventional  designs  In  five  case 
studies  at  sites  consisting  of  100  acres  to 
500  acres  each.  A  brief  slide  presentation  on 
findings  in  one  case  study  and  copies  of  re- 
ports are  available  upon  request  to  the  pro- 
gram office. 

Eight  communities  have  received  funds  to 
assist  in  modification  of  their  regulations  In 
order  to  facilitate  energy  conserving  de- 
velopment. 

Argonne  National  Laboratories  Is  admin- 
istrating these  programs.  Contact:  Jacob 
Kamlnsky.  Office  of  Buildings  and  Commu- 


nity Systems,  Conservation  and  Solar  Energy. 
DOE,  20  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20645.  376-1964. 

community  technology  systems 

This  program  supports  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  One  phase  conducts 
demonstrations  of  dispersed  energy  systems 
for  cities.  About  16  cities  are  included  in  the 
fiscal  1980  program,  with  funds  of  $7.6  mil- 
lion. 

Alternative  fuels  projects,  primarily  In 
volvlng  conversion  of  municipal  waste  to  en- 
ergy, win  be  funded  by  this  office  as  part  of 
the  total  alternative  fuels  program  budgeted 
for  $3.2  billion  for  fiscal  1980  (PL  96-126). 
Additional  information  appears  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  July  18,  1978,  pp.  40294  and 
42110,  and  January  10,  1979,  p.  2079.  Research 
and  demonstration  of  waste  energy  projects 
are  supported  through  loan  guarantees  and 
price  supports  funded  at  $13  million  for  fis- 
cal 1980.  Details  are  in  the  Federal  Register 
Sept.  7,  1979,  p.  6264  and  April  26,  1979,  p. 
24298. 

A  separate  program  Is  demonstrating  the 
capabilities  of  40-kilowatt  fuel  cells.  These 
are  highly  efficient  small-scaje  electric  gener- 
ation units  which  can  use  any  available  fuel. 

A  cell  of  this  capacity  can  produce  electric- 
ity for  a  single  s^artment  building  or  shop- 
ping center.  The  program  is  aimed  at  demon- 
strating cogeneration  possibilities.  FlBcal 
1980  fvmds:  $9  million.  Contact:  Donald  J. 
Walter,  Community  Technology  Systems 
Branch,  Conservation  and  Scrtar  Energy,  DOE 
1000  Independence  Ave.,  8.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20585.  376-1964. 

President's  clearinghouse  for  community 
energy  efficiency 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  Com- 
munity Service  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  cooperation  with  the  White  House. 
The  clearinghouse  provides  information  on 
local  energy  conservation  activities  of  com- 
munities and  on  federal  programs  offering 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments.  Services  are  for  state 
and  local  officials  only.  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  The  President's  Clearinghouse 
for  Community  Energy  Efficiency.  DOE.  Suite 
186.  400  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W..  WaBhlngt<xi. 
DC.  20001. 

Energy  conservation  in  transportation 

DOE  has  a  collection  of  programs  focused 
on  Improving  transportation  systems  effi- 
ciency and  vehicle  performance.  One  pro- 
gram promotes  computer  rldesbarlng  and 
vanpooUng.  Other  programs  are  designed  to 
improve  the  energy  efficiency  of  Intercity  and 
urban  passenger  and  freight  transport  and 
to  provide  technical  assistance  on  vartotiB 
transportation  alternatives  to  states  Imple- 
menting energy  conservation  plans.  Vehicle 
performance  programs  distribute  vehicle  gas 
mileage  ratings,  promote  improved  fuel  use 
by  commercial  trucks  and  buses  and  educate 
motorists  on  conservalon  techniques  for 
automoblUes. 

The  DOE  regional  office  Is  the  first  point 
of  contact  for  assistance.  Headquarters  coo- 
tact:  Sidney  Berwager,  Acting  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Transportation,  Systems  Utiliza- 
tion, Conservation  and  Solar  Energy,  DOE. 
Room  6H036,  1000  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 
Washlngrton.  D.C.  20585.  252-8000. 

Vehicle  performance  branch 

This  office  has  several  outreach  programs 
which  promote  Improved  fuel  efficiency  In 
transportation  by: 

Providing  information  on  new  technology 
and  techniques  to  increase  fuel  efficiency  for 
voluntary  adoption  by  truck  and  bus  users. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Improving  driver  awareness  of  fuel  saving 
through  maintenance  and  driving  tech- 
niques. 
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Evaluatli^  inventions  and  new  ideas  for 
improving  1  ael  efficiency. 

Contact:  Itfaurlce  D.  Starr,  Chief.  Vehicle 
Performanc  (  Branch.  Transportation  Systems 
Utilization.  Conservation  and  Solar  Energy. 
DOE.  5H05<  ,  1000  Independence  Ave..  S.W. 
Washington.  DC.  20585.  262-8003.  The  Gas 
Mileage  Ou  ,de  rating  new  oar  performance 
ia  free  from  any  new  car  deaier.  Bulk  orders 
will  be  fllU  1  by  the  Technical  Information 
Center,  DOf^  P.O.  Box  62,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
37830 
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The  Oas  Mileage  Guide  for  new 
edition  is  Issued  in  October, 
March. 


Electric  vehicles 


Technology  and  information  dissemination 
ve  here  is  to  provide  a  com- 
llnk    between    the    Division    of 
Community  Systems  and  end- 
such    as    builders,    architects, 
officiiJs  and  residential  con- 
is  achieved  by  developing  and 
technical,  non-technical  and 
publications,   exhibits   and   other 
educational  and  pUot  out- 
and  workshops  and  seminars. 
N^cy   Fanning.   Program  Liaison 
Division  of  Buildings  and  Com- 
DOE,  20  Massachusetts  Ave., 
D.C.  20586.  376-4669. 


7  idustrial  conservation 

The   func  ;ion   of   DOE's   industry   energy 
conservatioi .  office  Include: 
Developm  int  and  demonstration  of  new, 
efficient    industrial    technolo- 
res  and  processes.  Development 
industry-specific  and  cross-in- 


n4ture. 

commercialization   of  existing 

conservation    technologies    and 

:hrough  publications,  technical 

KTorkshops.    energy    audits    and 

Contact:    Douglas  G.  Harvey, 

In4ustrlal  Programs.  DOE,  1000  In- 

Ave.,    S.W.,    Washington,    D.C. 
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Industrial  energy  reporting  program 

report  energy  efficiency  Im- 

trade  associations  or  directly 

government.  Some  are  required 

the  Energy  Policy  tc  Conserva- 

w)>ile  others  report  strictly  on  a 

Contact :  Tyler  Williams,  Of- 

Programs,  Indtistrlal  Re- 

s.   Conservation   and  Solar 

1000  Independence  Ave..  S.W., 

DC.  20S86.  252-2371. 

a^lysis  and  diagnostic  centers 

primarily  helps  small-  and 
industrial  firms  Improve  en- 
through  audits  and  technical 
t|nder  contract  with  DOE.  audits 
are  provided  by  the  Georgia  In- 
"Itchnology,   University  of  Pltts- 
qnlverslty  of  Tennessee.  Contact: 
Office  of  Industrial  Programs, 
Technology     Implementation 
and  Solar  Energy.  DOE, 
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1000  Independence  Ave.,  8.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20585.  252-2392. 

Faculty  development 
Grants  are  awarded  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  support  energy-related  training 
for  college,  high  school  and  elementary 
school  teachers.  About  11,000  teachers  will 
be  served  with  a  fiscal  1980  program  budget 
of  $1.2  million.  Contact:  Don  Duggan,  Edu- 
cation Programs  Division,  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  DOE.  1000  independence  Ave.,  S.W., 
Room  8G-031,  Mail  Stop  7E054,  Washington, 
DC    20585.  252-6484. 

Small  business  energy  cost  reduction 
This   program    provides   technical   assist- 
ance to  help  small  businesses  reduce  energy 
costs  and  consumption.  Guidebooks  are  the 
primary  technical  assistance  tool. 

Guidebooks  have  been  completed  for  13 
sectors:  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  commer- 
cial printing,  automobile  dealers,  apartment 
building  operations,  gasoline  service  stations, 
automotive  repair,  wholesaling,  retailing, 
florists  (both  retail  and  greenhouse  oper- 
ations), furniture  manufacturing,  bakeries 
and  dairies. 

Trade  associations,  which  co-sponsor  the 
program,  publish  and  distribute  the  guide- 
books and  many  have  sponsored  energy  coet- 
reduction  workshops  through  their  state  and 
local  affiliates.  Additional  outreach  efforts 
have  begun  in  conjunction  with  State  Energy 
Offices  and  the  Energy  Extension  Services. 
Contact:  Jane  L.  Miller.  Program  Manager, 
Office  of  Small  Business,  Conservation  and 
Solar  Energy,  DOE,  Room  2252-C,  20  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  N.W.,  Washingon,  D.C.  20545. 
376-4888. 

Educational  materials  development 
The  Education  Programs  division  produces 
energy  education  materials  and  activities  for 
schools  and  youth  groups  and  an  energy  edu- 
cation newsletter  for  teachers.  DOE's  Tech- 
nical Informattion  Center  and  educational 
associations  are  the  delivery  mechanisms. 
Contact:  Don  Duggan,  Education  Programs 
Division,  DOE.  Room  8O031,  1000  Independ- 
ence Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20S85. 
252-6484. 

CoTMumer  impact  and  citizen  participation 
These  two  divisions  in  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  try  to  involve  the  public,  par- 
ticularly the  poor,  elderly,  minorities  and 
handicapped.  In  federal  energy  programs.  Tlie 
citizen  participation  division  sponsors  public 
meetings  and  briefings  and  publishes  a  con- 
sumer briefing  sxmimary  on  DOE  activities. 

The  constuner  division  acts  as  a  consumer 
advocate  within  the  department.   Contact: 
Richard  Moorer,  Intergoveriunental  and  In- 
stitutional Relations,  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Room  8O031,  Independence  Ave.,  S.W., 
Washington,   DC.   20585.   252-5877/252-5866. 
Workshops/seminars 
DOE   cooperates   with    universities,   trade 
associations  and  government  agencies  in  pre- 
senting workshops,  seminars  and  conferences 
on  conservation  for  engineers  and  business 
managers.  Contact:  Floyd  E.  Larkton,  Office 
of  Industrial  Programs,  Conservation  Tech- 
nology   Implementation   Branch,    Conserva- 
tion and  Solar  Energy,   1000  Independence 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20585.  252-2392. 
Publications  branch 
This  office  produces  for  the  general  public 
non-technical    publications    on    DOE    pro- 
grams and  scientific  concepts  in  the  energy 
field.  Contact:   John  Sullivan,  252-6249,  or 
Estell    Wiser,    252-^173,    DOE,    Intergovern- 
mental and  Institutional  Relations,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Room  7203,  20  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.  Washington.  DC.  20545. 
Exhibits  branch 
This  office  coordinate  development,  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  exhibits  for 
general  and  specific  audiences. 


About  450  programs  a  year  reach  around  18 
million  people  in  local  fairs,  shopping  cen- 
ters, special  symposiums,  public  meetings, 
service  clubs,  professional  organizations,  en- 
ergy fairs,  and  conferences.  Contact:  John 
Bradboume,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Exhibits  Branch, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Room  Al-SOOO,  20 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20545.  363-5441. 

Audiovisual  branch 

This  program  produces  and  distributes 
DOE  audiovisual  material  to  the  public.  Con- 
tact: John  Moser,  or  Jerry  Ward,  Room 
8003 1,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Porrestal  Bldg., 
1000  Independence  Ave..  S.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20585.  252-4670. 

Free  energy  periodicals 

Energy  Insider,  biweekly.  Request  sub- 
scriptions from  DOE.  Mall  Stop  8G031,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20686,  252-5668. 

The  Energy  Consumer,  monthly.  Contains 
information  on  new  publications,  workshops, 
funding,  etc.  Request  from  Consumer  Affairs, 
DOE.  1000  Independence  Ave..  S.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20585.  262-6877. 

DOE  regional  office 

The  following  officials  are  regional  contacts 
on  energy  conservation  and  Institutional 
grants  programs. 

Region  I:  Robert  Phllpott.  DOE.  150  Cause- 
way St..  Analex  Building.  Room  700.  Boston. 
Mass.  02114.  (617)  223-3106.  Covers  Connecti- 
cut. Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

Region  n :  Terence  Sands,  DOE,  26  Federal 
Plaza,  Room  3200,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 
(212)  264-8856.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands. 

Region  III:  William  Kaplan,  DOE,  1421 
Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102.  (215) 
597-3606.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Peimsylvania, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia. 

Region  rV:  Wanda  Rachels,  DOE,  165S 
Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30309.  (404) 
257-2526.  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee. 

Region  V:  Kenneth  Johnson,  DOE,  175 
West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Room  A-333,  Chicago, 
ni.  60604.  (312)  353-0650.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Minnesota.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Ohio. 

Region  VI:  Dan  Deaton.  DOE.  P.O.  Box 
35228.  2626  W.  Mockingbird  Lane.  Dallas,  Tex. 
75235.  (214)  749-7714.  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Region  VII:  Dwaln  Skelton,  324  East  llth 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106.  (816)  758-3816. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 

Region  Vni :  James  McCool,  DOE,  P.O.  Box 
26247  Belmar  Branch,  1075  South  Yukon  St., 
Lakewood,  Colo.  80226.  (303)  234-2165.  Colo- 
rado. Montana.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Wyoming. 

Region  IX:  Stacy  Swor.  DOE,  111  Pine  St.. 
Fourth  Floor.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 
(416)  566-1465.  Arizona.  California.  Hawaii, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  Nevada. 

Region  X:  Gilbert  Haselberger,  DOE,  1910 
Federal  Bulldmg,  915  Second  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98174.  (206)  399-1746.  Alaska,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Over  half  of  all  petroleum  used  In  the  na- 
tion goes  for  transportation.  Department  of 
Transportation  policies  are  reducing  Ineffi- 
cient use  of  energy  in  transportation  and 
promoting  conservation. 

Technical  support  and  transportation  en- 
ergy conservation  analyses  are  provided  to 
public  transportation  offices  and  to  elected 
officials  and  their  staffs.  Printed  materials 
are  available  to  the  general  public,  includ- 
ing: "Energy  Conservation  In  Transporta- 
tion," 120  pp.  R.  V.  Grangrande,  DOT  Trans- 
portation Systems  Center,  Kendall  Square, 
Code  151,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  (617)  494- 
3486;    "Transportation  Energy  Contingency 
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Planning:  Local  Experiences,  Memphis,  Seat- 
tle, Los  Angeles,  Washington,  DC,  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul,"  161  pp.; 
and  "Transportation  Energy  Activities  of  the 
DOT:  A  Technical  Assistance  Directory  of 
Programs,  Projects,  Contacts,  and  Confer- 
ences," 110  pp.  Contact:  Al  Llnhares  or  Judy 
Kaplan,  Technology  Sharing  Division.  426- 
4208. 

Additional  sources:  Donald  Trilling.  En- 
ergy Policy.  Intermodal  Transportation. 
DOT.  426-4220;  Mary  Trullinger,  Public 
Affairs,  for  materials  on  ridesharing,  speed 
limits,  etc.  426-4333;  BUI  Wilkinson,  Envi- 
ronment and  Safety,  for  bicycle  programs, 
426-4414.  All  offices  at  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  400  7th  Street,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20590. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
Programs  are  underway  to  reduce  simul- 
taneously traffic  congestion,  air  pollution 
and  energy  consumption  by  reducing  the 
number  of  one-to-a  car  trips  and  by  ex- 
panding the  use  of  carpools,  vanpools,  buses 
and  trains. 

Loans  for  van  purchases,  tax  credits,  road 
space  and  gasoline  preference  plans,  insur- 
ance initiatives,  and  demonstration  projects 
are  included.  The  program  also  aids  localities 
in  analyzing  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the 
streets  and  in  making  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  highways  and  parking  facilities. 

Brief  pamphlets  on  the  program  are  free, 
including:  "Rldeshare  and  Save — A  Cost 
Comparison,"  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  1-38, 
DOT,  400  7th  St.,  S.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20690.  In  each  state  and  many  localities 
PHWA  divisional  offices  and  ridesharing 
agencies  provide  information.  Contact:  Bar- 
bara Reichart,  Ridesharing,  HHP-33.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  400  7th  St.,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20590.  426-0210. 
Bikeways 
Bicycle  facility  design  and  construction 
standards  are  developed.  Information  on  de- 
sign, demonstration,  and  funding  of  blke- 
wavs  is  provided.  Contact:  Tom  Jennlnes. 
EnRlneerlng.  FHWA,  426-0314  or  Bill  Wilk- 
inson, Office  of  the  Secretary,  Environment 
and  Safety,  42C-4414.  DOT,  400  7th  St..  S.W.. 
Washington,  DC.  20590. 

Systems  management 
Preferential  lanes  for  high  occuoancy  ve- 
hicles, parking  policies  and  staggered  work 
hours  are  oart  of  energv  saving  efforts.  Con- 
tact: Garv  Manning,  Transoortatlon  Svstems 
Management,  Highway  Planning,  DOT.  400 
7th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20590.  426- 
0210. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 
For  NHTSA  information  on  improving 
energy  consumption  of  trucks,  heavy  eouip- 
ment  and  commercial  vehicles  contact: 
Harry  Close,  Heavy-Duty  Vehicles  Research. 
426-4553.  On  inspection,  maintenance  and 
repair  programs  for  improving  fuel  economy, 
contact  Dick  Strombotne,  Fuel  Economy 
Standards,  426-0846. 

On  driver  education  and  related  programs 
contact:  John  Fberhard,  Driver  and  Pedes- 
trian Research,  426-4892;  and  Larry  Pavlln- 
skl.  Driver  Pedestrian  Programs.  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  DOT. 
400  7th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20590. 
426-4910. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Energy  planning  research :  Richard  Steln- 
mann.  Planning  Assistance,  UMTA,  DOT, 
400  7th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20590 
426-2360. 

Advanced    transit    vehicles    and    concepts 
research:   Henry  Nelako,  Technology  Devel- 
opment,   UMTA,    DOT,    400    7th    St.,    SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20590.  426-9261, 


Reducing  transit  travel  time.  Increasing 
transit  area  coverage,  improving  transit  re- 
liability and  productivity,  and  Improving  the 
mobility  of  those  dependent  on  public  tran- 
sit: Ronald  J.  Fisher,  Service  and  Methods 
Demonstrations,  UMTA,  DOT.  400  7th  St.. 
S.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20590.  426-4995. 
Local,  State  and  regional  information 
availability 

Additional  sources  of  information  are  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration,  National  Highway 
Safety  Administration  and  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  State  and  local  offices 
are  maintained  by  the  PHWA  and  DOT'S 
Ridesharing  program.  Consult  your  local 
telephone  white  pages  under  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOITSING  AND  tTRBAN  0EVEI,OP- 
MENT 

Comntuntty  development  block  grants 
This  program  channels  funds  to  units  of 
local  government  for  development  activities 
primarily  for  low-  and  moderate-income  peo- 
ple. Housing  rehabilitation  projects,  includ- 
ing weatherization  projects,  are  eligible. 
Many  urban  areas  have  an  automatic  entitle- 
ment to  funds.  Smaller  communities  may  ap- 
ply to  the  HUD  area  offices  for  discretionary 
grants.  Fiscal  1980  appropriations  are  $3.8 
billion,  but  only  a  smaller  part  goes  to  ener- 
gy conservation.  The  community's  chief  exec- 
utive or  office  of  housing  and  community 
development  Is  the  contact  for  Individuals  or 
neighborhood  groups.  Energy  audits,  weath- 
erization, solar  retrofit  and  other  technol- 
ogies have  been  financed.  Contact:  HUD 
Regional  Offices  listed  under  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  telephone  white  pages  or  Jim 
Broughman,  Entitlement  Cities  Division,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Community  Planning 
and  Development,  Room  7282,  451  7th  St., 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20410.  755-9267.  Jim 
Forsberg,  Director,  Small  Cities  Program, 
same  address.  755-6322. 

Urban  development  action  grants 
Urban  development  action  grants  may  be 
awarded  for  projects  incorporating  commer- 
cially feasible  technologies  for  energy  re- 
cycling and /or  renewable  energy  supply  as 
one  aspect  of  a  development  proposal.  Proj- 
ects must  provide  new  permanent  Jobs  and 
Increased  revenues  for  a  distressed  city  or 
urban  county  to  be  eligible.  Technical  assis- 
tance Is  provided  directly  through  subcon- 
tractors. Projects  may  be  residential,  busi- 
ness or  Industrial,  commercial  or  for  local 
government.  Total  fiscal  1980  UDAG  budget: 
$675  million.  Contact:  David  Cordish,  Room 
7232,  Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, HUD,  451  7th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20410.  472-3947. 

Section  312  loans 
Direct  federal  loans  are  available  for  bring- 
ing residential  and  non-residential  property 
up  to  code  standards.  Rehabilitation  loans 
are  available  at  3  percent  Interest  for  20 
years,  or  less,  with  a  maximum  of  $27.(X)0  per 
residential  and  $100,000  per  non-residential 
loan.  The  cost  of  insulation,  storm  doors  and 
windows,  heat  pumps,  and  solar  installa- 
tions, among  other  energy  saving  items,  can 
be  flnanced  by  Section  312  loans.  Eligible 
applicants  may  be  owners  or  non-resldentlal 
tenants  In  urban  renewal  areas,  code  en- 
forcement areas,  designated  for  rehabilita- 
tion unfler  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  or  Urban  Homestead- 
ing  areas  under  Section  810.  Priority  is  man- 
dated for  low  and  moderate  income  appli- 
cants. The  local  office  administering  com- 
munity development  programs  Is  the  first 
point  of  contact.  The  flscal  1980  appropria- 
tion is  $135  million  plus  $55  million  in  avail- 
able repayment  and  carryover  funds,  part 
of  which  is  earmarked  for  urban  homestead- 
ing  units.  Contact;  Robert  I.  Dodge,  III,  Di- 


rector. Office  of  Urban  Rehabilitation  and 
Community  Reinvestment,  HUD,  Boom  7170. 
451  7th  St..  S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20410. 
766-5686. 

Product  dissemination  and  transfer 
This  division  disseminates  HUD-sponsored 
energy  conservation  research  to  architects, 
planners,  builders,  home  buyers  and  owners, 
state  and  local  government  officials,  and  Vhe 
general  public  through  publications,  work- 
shops, exhibits  and  other  means.  Fiscal  1980 
appropriation:   $1.3  million. 

Publications  include:  "In  the  Bank  or  Up 
the  Chimney — a  Dollars  and  Cents  Guide  to 
Energy  Saving  Home  Improvements"  (OPO 
No.  0023-000-00-41 1-9.  $1.70)  and  "The 
Energy-Wise  Home  Buyer — A  Guide  to  Select- 
ing an  Energy  Efficient  Home"  (GPO  No.  023- 
000-00518-2.  $2.00),  available  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402.  (202) 
783-3238.  Additional  publications  are  avail- 
able by  post  card  and  walk-in  request  at  the 
Publications  Service  Center,  Room  B  258. 
HUD.  451  7th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C 
20410.  An  Information  Center  is  at  the  same 
address.  Room  1104.  765-«420.  Contact:  Hea- 
ther Avellhe,  Program  Analyst,  Office  of  Policy 
Development  and  Research,  HUD,  451  7th  St., 
S.W.,  Room  8126,  Washington.  D.C.  30410. 
755-5644. 

Loan  insurance  for  multifamily  housing 

Under  the  National  Energy  Act.  HUD  is 
authorized  to  Insure  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  conventional  loans  to  own- 
ers of  private  multi-family  housing  to  make 
energy  saving  improvements.  The  loan  in- 
surance is  available  for  loans  to  install  energy 
conservation  equipment  or  solar  energy  sys- 
tems or  to  convert  an  apartment  building 
from  a  master  electric  meter  to  meters  for 
each  apartment. 

The  interest  rates  on  such  loans  are  set  by 
HUD  at  a  level  no  higher  than  necessary  to 
meet  market  demands. 

This  program  expands  HUD's  existing  au- 
thority to  insure  loans  to  multi-family  prop- 
erty owners  for  general  improvements  under 
Section  241  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by 
providing  more  favorable  terms  for  energy 
saving  loans.  Contact:  Michael  C.  Wells.  Pro- 
gram Analyst.  Office  of  Housing.  Room  9220. 
HUD.  461  7th  St..  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20410.  765-6464. 

Home  improvement  loan  insurance 

Government  insurance  for  privately-owned 
home  improvement  or  Title  I  loans  covers 
such  things  as  energy  conservation  and  solar 
systems.  Borrowers  must  be  credit  worthy  and 
tenants  must  have  leases  that  run  six  months 
longer  than  the  term  of  the  loan  to  be  eligi- 
ble. The  original  mortgage  Is  not  usually  af- 
fected by  the  program.  Fifteen  years  Is  the 
repayment  period.  Maximum  home  loans  are 
$15,000  at  13  percent  interest.  For  apartments 
the  maximum  is  $7,500  per  unit  and  $37,500 
per  building.  Contact:  local  HUD-approved 
lending  institutions,  or  local  HUD  area  offices. 
At  HUD,  contact:  John  Brady,  Title  I  Insured 
Loan  Division,  HUD,  451  7th  St.,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20410.  755-6880. 

Basic  hom.e  mortgage  insurance 

Established  by  section  203  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  used  primarily  for  one-to- 
four-unit  homes,  basic  home  mortgage  in- 
surance Is  available  to  any  credit  worthy 
applicant  seeking  to  buy  new  or  existing 
properties.  Energy  conservation  projects  may 
be  part  of  the  insured  property.  For  proper- 
ties more  than  one  year  old,  the  limits  on 
mortgage  Insurance  may  be  increased  by  up 
to  20  percent  if  the  increase  is  due  to  in- 
stallation of  a  solar  energy  system.  Maximum 
loans  range  from  $67,500  for  single-family 
housing  to  $107,000  for  a  building  with  four 
or  more  units.  Contact:  Local  HUD-ap- 
proved  lending  Institutions,  HUD  area 
offices,  or  Single-Family  Development  Dlvi- 
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Support  of  energy  conservation  education 
programs  and  of  39  statewide  energy  advo- 
cacy projects  which  represent  the  interests 
of  the  poor  In  public  proceedings. 

The  balance  of  CSA's  activities  are  In  the 
nature  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
and  research  and  demonstration  programs 
in  the  following  areas: 

Energy  and  agriculture  projects  that  in- 
clude research  and  demonstration  activities 
designed  to  lower  the  energy  tntenslveness 
of  agriculture  with  special  emphasis  on 
helping  low-Income  small  farmers  stay  in 
business. 

Alternative  energy  resource  development 
that  emphasizes  non-fossil  fuels  or  renew- 
able energy  sources  such  as  wind,  solar  and 
methane  digesters  and  improved  conserva- 
tion equipment  and  practices.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  the  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  (NCAT)  develops  and  suppiorts 
locally  oriented  technologies  geared  to  the 
needs  and  resources  of  low-income  people 
and  communities.  Its  research  and  small 
grants  program  supports  community  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations.  Regionally 
based  (NCAT)  field  representatives  are  the 
point  of  contact  for  communities.  Contact: 
Edwin  Kepler.  NCAT,  P.O.  Box  3838,  Butte. 
Mont.   59701.    (408)    494-4572. 

A  consulting  role  in  the  federal  weatber- 
lzatlon grant  program. 

CSA  offers  weatberlzatlon  and  emergency 
utility  payments  for  migrant  farm  workers 
through  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Organizations.  Weatber- 
lzatlon assistance  is  also  available  to  Indians 
through  the  Administration  on  Native 
Americans,  a  part  of  HEW. 

CSA's  programs  are  carried  out  by  Com- 
munity Action  agencies,  which  serve  over 
ninety  percent  of  the  counties  with  energy 
nonprofit  community-based  organizations. 
Research  and  development  funding  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  CSA  national  office. 

CSA's  appropriated  budget  for  energy  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1980,  exclusive  of  energy  crisis 
assistance,  is  $3.7  million,  which  is  earmarked 
for  the  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology.  Some  additional  funds  are  being 
transferred  to  energy  programs  by  the  CSA 
director  pursuant  to  Title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  (PL  88-452).  The  total 
budget  probably  will  be  less  than  $10  million. 
Contact:  Dick  Saul.  Chief.  Energy  Programs. 
CSA.  1200  19th  Street.  M.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20506.  632-6503. 

VETEBANS  ADMIHISTKATION 

The  Veterans  Administration's  direct  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  program  may  be  used 
to  finance  a  variety  of  conservation  improve- 
ments, including  insulation.  caulking, 
weatherstrlpnlng.  storm  doors  and  windows, 
furnace  modifications,  and  economical  solar 
or  wind  power  installations.  Direct  loans  are 
available  in  housing  credit  shortage  areas 
at  an  interest  rate  established  by  the  ad- 
ministrator and  an  amortization  period  of 
25  to  30  years. 

The  maximum  direct  loan  amount,  estab- 
Used  by  statute,  is  currently  $33,000.  The 
VA  loan  guarantee  benefits  may  be  used  for 
guaranteed  or  direct  loans  to  eligible  veter- 
ans for  the  purchase  cf  either  new  or  exist- 
ing homes  and  for  completing  home  improve- 
ments. Contact:  Albert  W.  Glass.  Acting  Di- 
rector, Loan  Guarantee  Service,  Department 
of  Veterans  Benefits.  Washington.  D.C.  20420. 
389-2332.  Local  or  regional  contact:  Loan 
Guarantee  Office  at  the  nearest  Veterans 
Administration  Office. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
EInergy  Conservation:  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  provides  technical  information 
on  reducing  energy  waste  to  Industry:  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments;  trade  and 
standard  organizations;  technical,  engineer- 
ing and  professional  societies;  and  consumer 
and   public   interest   groups.   The   program, 


supported  by  other  federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing GSA.  DOE  and  HTJD.  publishes  techni- 
cal reports,  data,  laboratory  and  field  demon- 
stration evaluation  guidelines,  handboolu 
and  general  Information  publications.  Con- 
tact: Jack  Snell.  Director.  Office  of  Energy 
Programs.  National  Engineering  Laborato- 
ries. NBS.  Washington,  DC.  20234.  921-3275. 
For  general  information,  contact  Norma 
Redstone.  Administration  Bldg..  Room  A617. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington, 
D.C.  921-2318. 

Energy  related  interventions 

This  National  Bureau  of  Standards  pro- 
gram evaluates  inventions  designed  for  en- 
ergy conservation  and  recommends  those 
Judged  mo6t  promising  for  federal  funding 
support.  Since  AprU  1975,  13,500  proposals 
have  been  received.  They  are  evaluated  in. 
order  of  date  of  receipt.  Brochures  on  the 
program,  "The  NBS/DOE  Energy-Related  In- 
vention Evaluation  Program":  are  available 
from  the  program  office.  To  make  applica- 
tions for  review,  request  NBS  Form  1019. 
Contact :  George  Lewltt,  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
lated Inventions,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Washington,  D.C.  20234.  921-3694. 
Economic  Development  Administration 

Run  by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, this  program  helps  local  gov- 
ernments develop  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, use  alternative  energy  sources  and 
conduct  energy  resource  planning.  EDA  has 
set  up  an  energy  information  network  which 
operates  in  about  300  economic  development 
districts,  covering  1,685  counties  (or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  country) .  The  total  budget 
for  professional  services  grants  In  energy  is 
about  $350,000.  A  tjrpical  grant  Is  $20,000 
which  can  be  no  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  total  project.  Contact:  Patricia  Keeler, 
Office  of  Development  Organizations  and 
Planning.  Room  6113.  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  DOC,  14th  and  Con- 
stitution Ave.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 
377-2418. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Energy  Loans :  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration can  make  direct  loans  or  guarantee 
bank  loans  to  small  energy-oriented  busi- 
nesses under  the  new  solar  and  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  loan  program  created  by  PL  96- 
315.  July  4,  1978. 

The  loans  are  available  to  designers,  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  marketers,  Installers 
or  servicers  of  energy  conservation  or  renew- 
able resources  equipment  using  solar  energy, 
wind,  blomass,  hydoelectrlc  or  industrial 
cogeneratlon.  Energy  conservation  equip- 
ment is  defined  by  DOE  and  includes  insula- 
tion. Individual  utility  meters,  storm  win- 
dows. Improved  heating  ventilation  and  alr- 
conditloning  controls.  The  loans  are  avail- 
able through  local  SBA  offices  for  plant  con- 
struction, conversion,  expansion  or  start  ups 
as  well  as  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
facilities. 

For  fiscal  1980.  appropriations  Include  $15 
million  for  direct  loans  and  $30  million  in 
guarantees.  To  stretch  the  funds.  SBA 
stresses  maximum  bank  participation  in  each 
loan  under  its  guaraoitee  program.  The  max- 
imum loan  available  under  the  guarantee 
program  Is  $500,000  ait  interest  rates  nego- 
tiated between  the  borrower  and  lender,  sub- 
ject to  an  SBA  maximum  (currently  one-half 
percent  over  the  New  York  premium  Interest 
rate) .  If  unable  to  obtain  a  guaranteed 
loan,  an  applicant  may  apply  for  a  direct 
loan  which  is  limited  to  $350,000  at  an  In- 
terest rate  based  upon  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  federal  government  (8^4  percent  for  FT 
1980) . 

In  fiscal  1979.  most  loans  were  made  for 
solar  applications  and  Insulation,  with  a  few 
for  other  alternative  technologies  such  as 
one  for  gasohol  production.  In  total,  141 
loans  worth  $19  million  were  made  in  fiscal 
1979. 
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Information  on  the  program  is  available 
in  63  major  cities  from  SBA  district  offices 
listed  in  the  telephone  white  pages  imder 
VS.  Government.  Regulations  consist  of  Part 
130  of  SBA  rules,  reprinted  in  the  Federal 
Begteter,  Jan.  5,  1979,  pp.  1369ff.  Contact: 
Evelyn  Cherry,  Chief.  Special  Project  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  Financing.  SBA.  1441  L  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20416.  653-6696. 
Small  business  training 

This  program  assists  small  business  owners 
and  managers  in  reducing  energy  costs  by 
providing  training  and  counseling.  Semi- 
nars and  individual  counseling  by  the  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives  are  available 
through  the  SBA  district  field  offices  work- 
ing with  DOE.  Free  publications  are  avail- 
able from  the  program  office  with  conserva- 
tion programs  for  apartment  management, 
service  stations,  retail  stores,  fiorlsts  and 
greenhouses,  dry  cleaners,  printers,  and  ga- 
rages. Contact:  Johnnie  Albertson,  Chief  of 
Business  Management  Training,  SBA,  1441  L 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20416.  653- 
6337. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ACRICtrLTUBK 

Office  of  Energy 

This  office  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  all 
USDA  energy  and  energy-related  matters. 
Contact:  Weldon  Barton,  Director,  Office  of 
Energy,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  USDA,  Room 
226-E,  Administration  Building.  Washington, 
DC.  20250.  447-2455. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  energy  conservation-related 
loans  and  grants  targeted  for  rural  areas: 

Homo  weatberlzatlon  loans  of  up  to  $1,500 
with  five  years  lor  repayment  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  In  good  credit 
standing  who  cannot  obtain  other  loans.  The 
families  must  own  and  occupy  the  repaired 
home.  County  offices  administer  the  pro- 
grams. Arrangements  for  work  and  monthly 
billing  for  repayment  is  provided  by  the 
local  public  utility.  These  loans  are  a  small 
part  of  the  FmHA  program  of  loans  for 
homo  construction,  purchase  and  repair.  All 
units  must  meet  weatberlzatlon  standards. 
The  total  program  is  funded  at  $3  billion 
for  fiscal  1980  under  Section  502  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  (FL  C.  388,  63  Stat.  413.) 

Loans  through  county  offices  for  Insula- 
tion and  vveatherization  purposes,  with  sub- 
sidized interest  rates  for  those  who  qualify. 
Interest  can  be  a.-;  low  as  1  percent.  Recipi- 
ents must  own  and  occupy  the  home  for 
which  repairs  are  requested.  For  very  low 
income  persons  a  separate  program  Is  avail- 
able throvgh  county  offices  with  loans  at  1 
percent  Interest  and  a  maximum  assistance 
of  $7,500.  This  total  may  include  a  grant  of 
up  to  $5,000  for  persons  62  years  of  age  or 
older  who  cannot  repay  loans. 

For  fiscal  1980,  this  program  has  an  ap- 
propriation of  $48  million,  half  for  loans, 
half  for  grants,  under  Section  504. 

Loans  to  owners  of  rental  properties  where 
tenants  are  farm  workers  who  meet  the  low 
and  moderate  income  criteria. 

Strict  insulation  standards  for  all  homes 
and  rental  units  FmHA  finances  have  been 
adopted  by  the  agency.  F^r  fiscal  1980,  $868 
million  is  appronrlated  for  rental  construc- 
tion under  Sec.  515. 

For  programs  under  Sec.  502  and  515  (new 
rental  construction),  60  percent  of  all  funds 
must  go  for  low  Income  residents,  defined 
as  residents  whose  incomes  are  80  percent  of 
the  area  median  Income  or  less. 

Over  500  solar  converters,  some  alcohol 
and  methane  plants,  and  small  hydroelectric 
Installations  have  been  financed.  Contact: 
Gordon  Cavanaugh,  Administrator.  Parmer's 
Home  Administration.  USDA.  Room  5014. 
South  Agriculture  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20250.  447-7967.  For  general  Information: 
Stanley  Weston,  447-6903. 


Cooperative  Extension  Service 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  works 
through  the  71  land  grant  colleges  in  the  UJ3. 
The  service  provides  Information  and  assist- 
ance emphasizing  energy  conservation  and 
alternate  energy  choices  for  homeit.  farms, 
and  agribusinesses.  Local  information  outlets 
are  the  land  grant  colleges  or  the  cooperative 
service  offices  located  in  all  of  the  3.160  coun- 
ties, usually  In  the  county  seat.  Contact: 
Glenda  Plfer,  Extension  Service.  Science  and 
Education  Administration.  USDA.  Room  5412, 
S.  Bldg.,  Independence  Ave.,  Washington.  D.C. 
2025O.  447-2179. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
The  REA  Issued  a  policy  requiring  certain 
energy  conserving  activities  by  its  electric 
distribution  borrowers  as  a  condition  for  fu- 
ture loans. 

It  requires  the  board  of  directors  of  elec- 
tric distribution  cooperatives  to  adopt  official 
policies  on  energy  conservation.  They  are  re- 
quired to  submit  with  loan  applications  re- 
ports on  the  efforts  of  the  cooperative  to  con- 
serve energy  in  operation  of  Its  own  facilities 
and  to  assist  its  members  in  using  electricity 
efficiently. 

REA  has  prepared  an  energy  conservation 
manual  for  its  electric  dUtribution  borrow- 
ers to  assist  them  In  planning  smd  develop- 
ing conservation  programs.  Rural  electrical 
cooperatives  have  received  grants  for  proj- 
ects Involving  alternative  energy  sources, 
electric  peak  load  management,  and  weatb- 
erlzatlon. A  brochure  describing  the  proj- 
ects, "Our  Commitment  to  Energy  Conierva- 
tion"  is  available  from  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association.  1800  Massachusetts 
Ave..  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036.  Contact: 
Dick  Pence.  857-9550.  Also  available  from 
the  same  source  is  a  report  of  a  November 
1979.  survey  of  energy  conservation  and  al- 
ternative source  activities  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops.  Contact:  Harlan  M.  Severson, 
Assistant  to  the  Administrator.  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  USDA.  Room  4324. 
South  Agriculture  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20250.  447-5606. 

Forest  Service 
Conservation  activities  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  aimed  at  Improved  construction  and 
weatberlzatlon  of  wood-frame  housing;  more 
complete  use  of  timber  through  efficient  bar- 
vesting,  woodland  management;  Improved 
wood  products  processing;  substitution  of 
wood  for  more  energy-intensive  material; 
use  of  wood  for  fuel  or  production  of  chemi- 
cals now  derived  from  nonrenewable  petro- 
leum; and  cooperative  programs  to  dissemi- 
nate energy-related  research  findings  and 
technology  to  users.  Contact:  R.  Max  Peter- 
son. Chief,  Forest  Service.  USDA.  Room  3008, 
S.  Bldg..  Washington.  DC.  20250.  447-6S61 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 
The  agricultural  conservation  program 
(ACP)  helps  finance  two  farming  practices 
with  substantial  energy  conservation  bene- 
fits: conservation  tillage,  which  yields  sav- 
ings in  labor,  fuel  and  machinery,  and  wind- 
breaks for  reducing  fuel  and  animal  feed 
bills. 

ACP  also  provides  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  access  road  construction,  for- 
est management  plans  and  marking  of  tim- 
ber to  be  removed  as  fuelwood  In  a  pilot 
project  m  New  England.  The  practices  are 
designed  to  protect  forests  from  over  cutting 
and  to  make  supplies  of  fuelwood  available 
to  the  public. 

ASCS  also  has  a  pilot  energy-saving  loan 
program  In  35  counties  in  9  states  to  en- 
courage wet  storage  and  acid  treatment  for 
corn  and  sorghum  and  use  of  solar  grain 
drying  systems.  Technical  assistance  is 
available  for  projects  such  as : 

Using  animal  waste  sites  to  produce  elec- 
tricity with  the  use  of  blomass  converters. 


It  Is  estimated  that  a  fifty-cow  dairy  herd 
could  produce  electricity  for  several  families, 
and  save  substantial  amounts  of  traditional 
fuels  In  high-energy  use  activities  such  •• 
dairying. 

Establishing  tree  farms  of  fast  growing 
trees  for  use  as  fuel. 

Contact:  John  Goodwin.  Associate  Admin- 
istrator. Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation   Service.    USDA.    P.O.    Box    2416. 
Washington.  D.C.  20013.  447-6216. 
Soil  conservation  service 

SCS  provides  technical  assistance  on  sev- 
eral soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
that  contribute  to  energy  conservation.  They 
Include  minimum  tillage,  conversion  of  mar- 
ginal cropland  to  pasture  and  hay  produc- 
tion use  of  windbreaks  and  shelterbelts. 
proper  irrigation  water  management,  crop 
rotations  with  legumes,  organic  waste  and 
crop  residue  management.  Improved  drain- 
age, terracing  and  contour  farming  and 
proper  management  of  grazing  lands.  Con- 
tact: William  M.  Johnson.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Technical  Services.  USDA.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  P.O.  Box  2890.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20013.  447-3906. 

Food  safety  and  quality  service 

This  office  encourages  industry  to  save 
energy  through  its  regulatory  programs  and 
works  to  get  industry  to  use  more  efficient 
food  processing  methods.  Sanitation  guide- 
lines for  meat  and  poultry  processing  plants 
have  been  revised  to  permit  energy  saving 
processes.  Major  savings  have  resulted  from 
allowing  the  use  of  cold  water  In  operations 
previously  using  large  quantities  of  hot 
water.  Contact:  Dr.  Donald  Houston.  Admin- 
istrator, Food  Safety  and  QuaUty  Service. 
USDA.  Room  332-E.  Administration  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20250.  447-7026. 

DEPAKTMEKT   OF   HEALTH   AND 

HTTMAM  aBsonacxs 
Energy  conservation  in  health  care 

HEW's  Division  of  Energy  Policy  and  Pro- 
grams helps  develop,  stimulate  and  imple- 
ment energy  management  principles  in 
health  care  services  delivery.  Films,  slides, 
pamphlets  and  reprints  are  available.  Con- 
tact: Burt  Kline,  Director,  Division  of  Energy 
Policy  and  Program,  Bureau  of  Health  Facili- 
ties, Financing.  Compliance  and  Conversion, 
Health  Resources  Administration,  Public 
Health  Service,  DHEW,  Hyattsvllle.  Md. 
20782.  436-7263. 

Grants  for  State  and  community  programs 
on  Aging 

As  one  of  several  missions,  this  program 
helps  older  low-  and  moderate-income  con- 
sumers reduce  their  energy  expenses  through 
grants,  loans  and  technical  information  of- 
fered by  HEW.  CSA.  DOE  and  other  agencies. 

Services  are  channeled  through  56  state 
units  on  aging,  590  area  agencies  on  aging, 
and  1200  nutrition  projects  at  the  local  level. 

Contoct:  Dr.  Willis  Atwell.  Chairman,  Ad 
Hoc  Interagency  Energy  Task  Force.  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  330  Independence  Ave., 
S.W.,  Rooiu  4751,  Washington.  D.C.  20201. 
245-6809. 

Publications:  "Energy  Pact  Sheet";  "Sug- 
gestions for  Older  Americans:  Part  I  Saving 
Energy  In  the  Home.  Part  II  Finding  Finan- 
cial Assistance.";  "Directory:  State  Agencies 
on  Aging  and  Regional  Offices";  available 
from  HEW.  Office  of  Human  Development 
Services,  Administration  on  Aging,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20201:  "Winter  Survival:  A  Con- 
sumer's Guide  to  Winter  Preparedness." 
available  from  DOE.  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. Washington.  D.C.  20686. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EOIJCATION 

Energy  and  Education  Action  Center 
This  program  provides  information  about 
sources  of  federal  education  funds  for  en- 
ergy-related activities,  prepares  a  data  base 
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Among  the  programs  are: 


Home  iTuulation  loans 

TVA  offers  free  hrane  energy  surveys  to 
any  residential  consumer  who  requests  them. 
Customers  heating  electricially  may  obtain 
interest-free  loans  of  up  to  $2,000  with  a 
seven-year  repayment  for  attic  insulation, 
floor  insulation,  storm  windows,  weather- 
stripping  and  caulking,  and  insulated  doors. 
TVA  inspects  the  work  to  insure  that  it 
meets  Installation  standards  for  energy  ef- 
ficiency. For  those  who  only  cool  electrically, 
loana  are  available  for  the  above  except  for 
floor  Insulation  and  storm  windows.  A  "warm 
room"  loan  program  insulates  a  single  room 
In  large  older  homes  where  complete  Insula- 
tion is  too  expensive. 

After  insulation  and  weatherization.  con- 
sumers may  receive  a  low-interest  loan  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  heat 
pump,  with  a  repayment  period  of  up  to  10 
years.  SUty-flve  percent  of  TVA's  residential 
customers  are  participating  in  this  program. 
Super-saver  electric  hoTnes 

This  program  is  designed  to  upgrade  the 
energy  efficiency  of  new  all-electric  homes. 
TVA  staff  works  with  the  160  local  distribu- 
tors of  TVA  generated  power  in  encouraging 
builders,  contractors  and  consumers  to  meet 
"Super-Saver"  standards  when  building  new 
homes.  TVA  is  considering  an  expansion  of 
this  activity  into  a  certification  program. 
Including  inspection  of  new  homes. 

Certified  heat  pump  installations 

TVA  offers  training  courses  to  insure 
knowledgeable  installation  and  quality  serv- 
icing of  heat  pumps — "the  most  cost-effec- 
tive form  of  solar  heating  now  available  for 
TVA's  climate."  according  to  TVA.  TVA  cer- 
tifies participating  dealers  and  contractors. 
Heat  pump  installations  are  Inspected. 
Waste  heat  use 

This  program  is  aimed  at  turning  waste 
heat  into  industrial  process  steam  and  using 
waste  heat  In  agricultural  applications.  Agri- 
cultural uses  Include  heated  greenhouse  soil, 
which  results  in  double  yields;  biorecycllng. 
which  combines  waste  heat  and  manure  to 
produce  aquatic  organisms  valuable  for  live- 
stock feed;  improving  sludge  digestion  by 
producing  high  rates  of  organic  solid  destruc- 
tion; and  controlling  temperatures  in  feed- 
ing confined  animals.  Contact:  Bary  Goss. 
Manager  of  Biology  Projects.  Energy  Re- 
search.  TVA,  Chatanooga.   Tenn.   37401. 

Alternative  fuels  and  load  management 

Demonstrations  using  solar,  wind  and  wood 
as  energy  sources  have  been  undertaken  by 
TVA. 

Load  management  efforts  include  radio- 
controlled  air  conditioning/water  heater 
hookups  to  switch  off  current  during  hours 
of  peak  consumption:  thermal  storage  In 
brick,  water  and  salts;  and  new  electric  me- 
ters which  prominently  display  the  cost  of 
electric  use  minute- by-mlnute  at  rates  ad- 
Justed  by  tlme-of-day. 

Expanded  load  research  Includes  analyses 
of  requirements  for  electric  back-up  for  solar 
systems. 

Cogeneration 

Cogeneratlon  involves  sharing  steam  be- 
tween a  power  generating  plant  and  other 
uses,  such  as  providing  heat  or  Industrial 
process  steam.  TVA  established  a  division  to 
encourage  use  of  cogeneration  facilities.  Con- 
tact: Victoria  Church ville,  TVA.  412  First 
St..  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20446.  246-0101. 
A  publication  "Summary  of  Energy  Conser- 
vation Programs"  is  available  free  by  written 
request  from  TVA.  Information  Office.  400 
Commerce  Ave..  Knoxville  37902.  Contact: 
Robert  P.  Hemphill,  Jr.,  Director,  Division  of 
Energy  ConservaUon  and  Rates,  Office  of 
Power.  TVA.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401. 
(816)  760-3061. 


AcnoK 
A  small  number  of  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  are  assigned  to  cconmunlties  to  ini- 
tiate weatherization  and  other  conservation 
activities.  Volunteers  also  are  assigned  to 
energy  conservation  projects,  such  as  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  solar  green- 
houses and  reform  of  utility  rate  structures. 
Contact:  Nora  Manning.  Legislative  Re- 
search Specialist.  Room  M401.  806  Connecti- 
cut Ave..  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20525,  264- 
8070. 

CONSUJCER     PHODUCT     SAFETY     COMMISSION 

The  cammlssion  is  developing  home  in- 
sulation safety  rules  to  protect  against  the 
dangers  of  fire,  cancer,  irritation  and  poison- 
ing. The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion supplies  publications  containing  con- 
sumer tips  and  hazard  information.  It  also 
operates  toll-free  hotlines  to  receive  and 
dispense  pertinent  hazard  information  as 
follows:  Mainland  USA  (800)  638-8326,  ex- 
cept for  Maryland  which  is  (800)  492-8363; 
outside  mainland  USA  (800)  638-8333;  hear- 
ing impaired  teletype  line  (8:30  a.m.-8  p.m.) 
(800)  638-8270  except  for  Maryland  which 
is  (800)  492-8104.  Contact:  Mike  Feinsteln. 
Office  of  Communications,  5401  Westbard, 
Room  318,  Washington,  DC.  20907.  492-6720. 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

The  commission  issued  a  rule  requiring 
disclosure  in  promotional  material  and  at 
point  of  sale  of  the  energy  efficiency  of 
insulation  and  appliances.  The  rules  are 
published  in  44  Federal  Register  60218  (In- 
sulation Rules)  and  66466  (Appliance 
Rules).  The  rules  are  aimed  at  helping  con- 
sumers make  informed  decisions  with  specif- 
ic labeling  and  advertising  requirements 
and  with  test  requirements  set  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Testing  and  Materials.  New 
automobile  fuel  economy  advertising  re- 
quirements are  covered  in  a  publication  In 
43  Federal  Register  55747.  Contact:  Bill 
Rothbard.  Deputy  Director,  Division  of  En- 
ergy and  Product  Information.  Room  7311, 
FTC.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave..  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20580.  724-1524. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Defense  Department  demonstration  and 
Information  programs  on  energy  conserva- 
tion are  directed  at  officials  in  the  military 
services.  Available  to  the  public  Is  a  525- 
page  reference  work  containing  chapters 
on  each  of  a  wide  variety  of  energy  sources. 
For  copies,  write  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service,  Springfield.  Va.  22161  for 
"U.S.  Navy  Energy  Fact  Book"  $15.26,  No. 
AD-A-069-138.  For  free  copies  of  "Energy 
Awareness  Week  Planning  Guide."  contact 
the  Navy  Energy  Office,  695-4775.  Contact: 
Cpt.  Robert  E.  Mumford  Jr.,  Assistant  for 
Energy  Conservation.  Directorate  for  Energy. 
Environment  and  Safety,  Room  1D760,  Pen- 
tagon,  Washington,   D.C.   20301.   697-2500. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

EPA  provides  research  and  development 
contracts  and  grants  and  Information  to 
community  agencies.  Industry,  and  other 
government  agencies  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  optimum  energy  use  in  Industry. 
Fiscal  1980  budget:  $250,000.  Contact:  Alden 
Chrlstlanson.  Energy  Systems  and  Environ- 
ment Control  Division,  Industrial  Environ- 
mental Research  Laboratory.  5655  Ridge  Ave., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  46268.  (613)  684-4207. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

NSF's  Science  for  Citizens  program  fosters 
opportunities  for  informed  community  de- 
bate on  policy  Issues  involving  science  and 
technology,  including  energy  problems.  It 
also  provides  public  service  science  residen- 
cies. The  residencies  allow  scientists  or  en- 
gineers to  work  for  a  year  with  organization 
of  citizens  in  need  of  their  expertise.  Con- 
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tact:  Rachele  Hollander.  Office  of  Science  and 
Society.  National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20550.  282-7770. 

COUNCIL    ON    ENVIRONMENTAL    QUALITY 

A  Council  publication,  "The  Good  News 
About  Energy,"  is  available  free  upon  written 
request  with  a  self-addressed  mailing  label. 
Energy  is  reviewed  in  annual  reports,  titled 
Environmental  Quality,  which  are  also  free. 
Address  requests  to  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  722  Jackson  Place.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006.  396-5770. 


PROTECTION  OF  OUR  INTERESTS 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
headlines  of  the  Nation's  newspapers 
testify,  there  is  no  area  strategically 
more  important  in  the  world  today  than 
the  Middle  East.  Prom  Afghanistan  on 
the  east,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  oil  fields 
in  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Suez 
Canal  on  the  west,  the  Middle  East  re- 
gion supplies  much  of  the  world  with 
energy,  and  is  also  particularly  explo- 
sive in  terms  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

Given  our  current  economic  diflScul- 
ties,  and  with  international  uncertain- 
ties constantly  mounting,  people  in  Ala- 
bama are  more  concerned  than  ever  with 
insuring  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  our 
oil  through  the  Middle  East.  This  region 
has  long  been  troubled  by  radical  re- 
gimes, terrorist  organizations,  and  the 
instability  of  friendly  governments. 
These  problems  have  only  been  com- 
pounded in  recent  months  by  the  open 
aggression  of  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan. 

Now  is  the  time,  therefore,  for  our  Na- 
tion to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  best  way  to 
protect  them.  We  need  to  establish  the 
military  capability,  through  basing  ar- 
rangements in  Kenya,  Oman,  and  So- 
malia, to  defend  our  oil  supply  routes. 
We  also  need  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  defending  the  historic  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East  begim  by  Is- 
rael and  Egypt. 

Israel,  in  particular,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  protecting  American 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is  the 
only  stable  and  democratic  ally  of  the 
United  States  in  this  region  of  the  world, 
and  it  has  been  the  most  reliable  coun- 
try in  terms  of  protecting  the  U.S.  po- 
litical and  military  position  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Its  defense  forces  have  given 
the  United  States  invaluable  information 
on  the  combat  capabilities  of  U.S.  arma- 
ment and  the  performance  of  Soviet 
equipment  it  has  captured.  Perhaps 
most  important] V.  the  Israeli  military 
forces  are  counted  on  to  come  to  our 
assistance  in  the  event  of  a  localized 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  value  of  our  aid  to  Israel  was  per- 
haps best  demonstrated  in  1970,  when 
Soviet-backed  Syrian  forces  attacked  the 
pro-Western  Government  of  Jordan.  In 
this  instance,  the  massing  of  Israeli 
armor  on  the  Syrian  border,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States,  was  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  government  of 
King  Hussein  from  being  toppled. 


Today,  unfortunately,  Israel  is  in  dire 
economic  straits,  facing  an  imbelievably 
high  rate  of  inflation.  In  1981  alone,  Is- 
rael will  have  to  .spend  $2.6  billion  out  of 
a  GNP  of  $14  billion  on  oil  imports — one- 
half  billion  dollars  to  Egypt  alone  for  oil 
that  was  returned  as  a  result  of  the  Camp 
David  peace  accords.  Because  of  these 
economic  difficulties.  President  Carter 
has  recommended  that  an  additional 
$200  million  in  loans  be  granted  to 
Israel;  however,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  alocate  additional  amounts 
in  the  future. 

During  this  period  of  international 
tension  and  instability,  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  act  to  protect  our  vital 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe 
that  insuring  the  military  and  economic 
strength  of  Israel,  long  our  most  reliable 
and  eflfective  friend  in  this  region  of  the 
world,  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
which  we  can  take  in  this  regard. 


EMERGENCY  GAS  RATIONING  AND 
THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  pe- 
troleum emergency  confronting  the  Na- 
tion forces  us  to  consider  a  wide  range 
of  problems  as  to  how  we  allocate  re- 
sources that  drive  our  society  forward. 
There  is  now  on  the  President's  desk  a 
plan  for  emergency  gas  rationing  devel- 
oped for  his  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  After  he  weighs  the 
plans  and  considers  any  possible  inequi- 
ties and  deficiencies,  he  will  submit  that 
plan  to  Congress  for  its  approval.  As 
Senators  know,  only  a  joint  resolution  of 
disapproval  by  both  Houses  can  impede 
the  plan  once  it  is  before  us.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to 
draw  to  the  President's  attention  an 
element  in  the  plan  that  gives  cause  for 
grave  concern  to  all  of  us  who  consider 
the  free  flow  of  information  to  be  an 
essential  ingredient  of  a  democratic 
society. 

As  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  emergency  gas  rationing 
plan  provides  for  several  classes  of  pri- 
ority activity.  They  include  public  safety, 
law  enforcement,  defense  activities, 
medical  services,  sanitation  services, 
public  passenger  transportation,  tele- 
communications, and  energy  production 
activities.  Each  of  these  activities,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  this  society.  But,  despite  the 
urgings  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
in  its  report  of  May  3,  1979,  the  Depart- 
ment has  made  no  provision  for  a  prior- 
ity classification  for  the  American  news- 
paper industry.  The  simple  fact  is  that,  in 
an  emergency  such  as  that  foreshadowed 
by  the  implementation  of  gas  rationing, 
a  free  press,  deeply  involved  in  describ- 
ing and  explaining  the  events  of  the  day, 
is  more  important  than  at  any  other 
time.  But  all  of  the  typewriters  in  the 
world,  and  all  of  the  neatly  stacked 
newspapers  in  the  warehouses,  are  of  no 
use  at  all  if  they  cannot  reach  their 
readers.  We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  in- 


advertenUy  creating  a  form  of  "censor- 
ship by  omission."  I  know  that  such  is 
not  the  President's  desire,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  believe  the  implica- 
tions of  this  omission  should  be  called  to 
his  attention  as  effectively  and  reason- 
ably as  we  can.  The  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  as  well  as  many  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  can  offer  evidence  from 
their  own  States  of  the  dramatic  impact 
a  failure  to  include  newspapers  as  an  es- 
sential activity  would  imply  for  their 
own  constituents. 

Alaska,  of  course,  is  a  large  State.  It 
therefore  offers  a  stunning  example  of 
the  consequences  if  the  newspapers  of 
my  State  were  cut  off  from  the  fuel  sup- 
ply required  to  bring  our  newspapers  to 
their  readers.  Let  me  offer  but  two  ex- 
amples of  the  gasoline-intensive  nature 
of  newspaper  production  and  delivery. 

The  Anchorage  Times  has  a  circula- 
tion of  97.000  people,  covering  six  coun- 
ties in  a  territory  of  77,000  miles;  77,000 
miles,  Mr.  President,  is  a  lot  of  territory. 
But  it  is  small  potatoes  compared  to  the 
territory  covered  by  the  15.000  readers 
of  the  Fairbanks  Miner-News.  Those 
readers  are  served  by  a  newspaper  that 
must  be  delivered  over  an  area  of  307,500 
miles.  Unless  priority  status  is  accorded 
the  publishers  of  American  newspapers, 
the  people  of  Alaska  would  suffer  what 
amounts  to  a  news  blackout  at  a  time 
when  information  would  be  vital  to  dem- 
ocratic decisionmaking  during  a  time 
of  grave  national  emergency.  Full  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  is  fulfilled  only  by 
the  American  newspacer  and  that  full 
discussion  must  be  fostered  and  pre- 
served. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  March  6, 
1980,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  3,  1980,  as 
"American  Enterprise  Day." 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At   12:57  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
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act  to  amend  the  Immigration 

Act  to  revise  the  procedures 

on  of  refugees,  to  amend  the 

Refugee    Assistance    Act   of 

Ish  a  more  uniform  basis  for  the 

assistance  to  refugees,  and  for 


pro  tempore   (Mr. 

announced  that  on  today, 

he  signed  the  following 

and  joint  resolution,  which 

been    signed    by    the 

the  House  of  Representa- 


act  to  authorize  the  President 
States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
a  specltaiy  struck  gold  medal 


In  act  for  the  relief  of  Loralne 
Re  bert  Clarke; 
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Joint  resolution  providing 
appoliitment  of  William  O.  Bowen  as 
reg^t  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Institution. 


ENROLL  ED  BILLS  PRESENTED 


of  the  Senate  reported 

March  6,  1980.  he  pre- 

President  of  the  United 

fbllowlng  enrolled  bills: 

let  to  amend  the  Inunlgratlon 

Act  to  revise  the  procedures 

of  refugees,  to  amend  the 

Refugees  Assistance  Act  of 

a  more  uniform  basis  for 

of  assistance  to  refugees,  and 

and 
act  to  authorize  the  President 
States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
a  specially  struck  gold  medal 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3176.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 
as  amended,  for  two  years;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3177.  A  secret  conmiunlcatlon  fronv 
the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  Selected  Acquisition  Reports 
(SARs)  and  the  SAR  Summary  Tables  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1979;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3178.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  MX  Weapon  System — A  Program 
With  Cost  and  Schedule  Uncertainties," 
February  29.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3179.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3180.  A  communication  from  the 
President.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  loan,  guarantee,  and  insur- 
ance transactions  supported  by  Eximbank 
during  December  1979  and  Jcmuary  1980  to 
Communist  countries  (as  defined  in  Section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3181.  A  communication  from  the  Group 
Vice  President.  Passenger  Services  and  Com- 
munications, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  corporation's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3182.  A  communication  from  the 
Group  Vice  President,  Passenger  Services 
and  Conununlcations,  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  corporation's  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3ie3.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  for  calendar  year 
1979  on  the  utilization  of  authority  to  desig- 
nate and  rent  Inadequate  quarters,  lease 
family  hoxising,  and  hire  quarters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3184.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1979  annual  report  on 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3185.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3186.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  provisions  of 


Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  for 
two  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3187.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  m 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3188.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3189.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglslatloa  to  extend  Title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act,  a3  amended,  for  two  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  En- 
vironment and  Publl:  Works. 

EC-3190.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Office  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  covering  federal  fiscal  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3191.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  tc  law,  a  report  on  In- 
ventory of  nonpurchased  foreign  currencies 
as  of  September  30.  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3192.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
documentation  that  proposes  to  acquire  10 
small  computers  to  replace  existing  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  configura- 
tion at  various  locations  Identified  In  the 
enclosures;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3I93.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Board  oi  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  covering  the  Implementation  of  the 
Board's  administrative  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3194.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  Its  sixth  annual  report  on 
Freedom  of  Information  experience  during 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3195.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary,  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating 
to  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BC-3196.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director,  Office  of  Government  and  Pub- 
lic Programs,  National  Science  Foundatloo, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Oocnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BC-3197.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  Preedotn 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3198.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Conunlssloner,  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  606  reports 
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ooBCwning  visa  petitions  which  the  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  under  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jvidlclary. 

EC-3199.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  CouncU  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judldary. 

EC-3200.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Conmierce  for  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3201.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  rep>ort  of  the  Oommlssion  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3202.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-3203.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EO — 3204.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Pub- 
lic Printer,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Public  Printer  for  fiscal  year 
1979;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


(Hie  nominations  mipeared  in  the 
Record  on  January  24,  February  1,  and 
February  26,  1980.  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Ilie  following  reports  of  ccMnmittees 
were  submitted: 

Mr.  EAaiilffl'UN,  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  submitted  a  report  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  t^e  bill  (H.R. 
3824)  to  amend  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  authorize  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  delegate  Its 
authority  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  under- 
takings in  the  area  of  housing  to  any  hous- 
ing finance  agency  established  by  it  and  to 
provide  that  payments  of  such  bonds  may 
be  made  without  further  approval  (Rept. 
No.  96-^19) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Mr.  CANNON.  From  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
I  report  favorably  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Coast  Guard  which  have  previ- 
ously am>eared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and.  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  restdu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  end 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  2388.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1906  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  historic 
relationship  between  agriculture  and  school 
feeding  programs  by  (1)  maintaining  and 
improving  the  role  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  canying  out 
the  price  support,  siuplus  removal  and  other 
programs  which  are  designed  in  part  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  prevent  waste;  (2) 
maintaining  and  Improving  the  role  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
determining  the  specific  conunodlties  and 
the  amounts,  quality  and  timing  of  pur- 
chases for  use  In  school  feeding  programs; 
(3)  Improving  the  purchase,  delivery  and 
payment  mechanisms  for  such  d(»nestlc  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  Increasing  the  levels 
of  State  and  local  responsibility;  (4)  enabling 
schools  to  improve  meal  acceptability  and 
reduce  plate  waste  by  providing  for  maxi- 
mum local  choice  In  menu  planning  In  line 
with  local  needs  and  tastes  within  estab- 
lished meal  guidelines  and  standards;  (S) 
achieving  substantial  cost  savings  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels  by  using  regu- 
lar conunerclal  channels  of  trade;  (6)  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  States  and  schools 
to  develop  Improved  food  procurement,  stor- 
age, and  sanitation  methods  for  school  feed- 
ing programs;  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  are 
amended  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase 
of  domestic  agricultural  conunodlties  by 
schools  to  carry  out  school  feeding  pro- 
grams In  lieu  of  the  purchase,  storage,  trans- 
portation, handling,  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  said  commodities  to  the  States  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  2389.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Jaime  Bon  llu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request) : 

S.  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  ch^ter  87  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
amounts  of  regular  and  optional  group  life 
insurance  available  to  Federal  employees  and 
provide  optional  life  Insurance  on  family 
members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2391.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Alfred  W.  Stelnhauer,  Greenleaf,  Oregon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  LUOAB: 

S.  2392.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  re- 
quirement of  incremental  pricing  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiirces. 


By  Hr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2393.  A  blU  to  amend  section  6(e)(1) 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
8.  2394.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  Deloa 
Santos    Colcol;    to   the   Committee   on   tbe 
Judiciary. 

S.  2395.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George  A. 
Albert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JEPSKN: 
S.  2396.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  lending  or  finance  businesses 
for  piuposes  of  the  tax  on  personal  holding 
companies;    to   the  Committee   on   Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
8.  2397.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information   Act   to  provide  a  hearing  for 
persons   objecting   to  disclosive   of   private 
confidential    Information,    to    preserve    the 
confidential  status  of  certain  kinds  of  pri- 
vate information  contained  In  government 
records,  and  for  other  piurposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclajy. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2398.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to 
certain  lands  in  order  that  they  may  become 
parts  of  the  Umatilla  and  Wallowa  National 
Forests,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEWART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dolk)  : 
S.  2399.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  Umted 
States  Code,  relating  to  nonprofit  service 
clubs  quaUfylng  for  third-class  nonprofit 
rates  of  postage;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KIETZENBAUM: 
S.  2400.  A  bill  to  require  business  concerns 
which  undertake  changes  of  operations  to 
give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to 
affected  labor  organizations,  employees,  and 
local  governments;  to  require  business  con- 
cerns to  provide  assistance  to  employees  who 
suffer  an  employment  loss  caused  by  changes 
of  operations:  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  assistance  to  affected  em- 
ployees and  local  governments;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCXTS: 
S.  2401.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
litigation  authority  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUC^ED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  historic  relationship  between  agricul- 
ture and  school  feeding  programs  by 
first,  maintaining  and  improving  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  carrying  out  the  price  support, 
surplus  removal  and  other  programs 
which  are  designed  in  part  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  domestic  agricultural 
commodities  and  prevent  waste;  second, 
maintaining  and  improving  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
determining    the    specific    commodities 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill 

oday,  by  request  of  the  Inde- 

District  of  Boise  City, 

Lunch  Local  Control  Act  of 

iilmination  of  years  of  study 

limch  program.  It  could 

cost  of  the  program  by  as 

'  million  in  its  first  year. 

ation    would    enable    local 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 


imiortantly,   however,   my   bill 
^reserve  a  primary  purpose 
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farm  commodities, 
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meal  of  this  spending  was  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  saved  with  my  legislation. 
Put  another  way,  Mr.  President,  once 
USDA  bought  the  food  at  the  manufac- 
turers' plants,  the  price  per  pound  went 
up  by  16.5  cents  for  each  of  the  1.4  bil- 
lion pounds  bought,  before  the  food  ever 
reached  the  school  lunch  kitchen  for  use 
in  meals.  At  least  67  percent  of  this 
spending  was  unnecessary. 

USDA  is  spending  fully  $700  million 
each  school  year  to  purchase  foods  for 
schools  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  Already  80  percent  of  the  food 
used  for  school  lunches  is  bought  locally 
by  the  schools  themselves,  but  USDAs 
purchases  still  account  for  20  percent  of 
the  food  used  to  serve  the  4.5  billion 
meals  during  the  1978-79  school  year. 

My  legislation  would  open  this  large 
market  up  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Schools  could  choose,  for  example, 
whether  they  wish  to  buy  fresh,  frozen, 
or  canned  peaches — but  most  important- 
ly to  our  farmers,  they  would  stiU  be  buy- 
ing the  same  amount  of  peaches.  The 
only  differences  would  be  the  elimination 
of  the  USDA  middleman,  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  schools  to  buy  commodities  in 
the  form  they  and  the  children  they 
serve  desire. 

For  years,  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Kansas  has  been  the  envy  of  all  other 
States,  since  it  has  operated  imder  a 
commodity  letters  of  credit  law.  Com- 
modity letters  of  credit  have  been  studied 
over  and  over  again,  most  recently  in  the 
1978-79  school  year.  In  this  study,  spe- 
cifically mandated  by  Congress,  eight 
school  districts  were  permitted  to  receive 
the  cash-value  of  USDA-purchased  com- 
modities for  purchases  on  their  own. 
Boise.  Idaho,  was  among  these  districts, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ma- 
terial on  the  monetary  and  administra- 
tive savings  it  achieved  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  results  for  all  eight 
school  districts  showed  that,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  all  were  able  to 
meet  the  meal  requirements  for  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  more  cheap- 
ly by  buying  locally  than  they  could  us- 
ing USDA-purchased  foods. 

The  U.S.  food  production,  processing, 
transportation,  and  distribution  system  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  What  better  way 
to  assure  that  food  gets  to  the  schools 
where  it  is  supposed  to  be,  when  and 
how  it  is  needed,  economically  and  effi- 
ciently, than  to  rely  on  the  competitive 
forces  of  the  free  marketplace?  Being 
outside  the  competitive  marketplace,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  USDA's  food  system 
to  fimction  effectively  and  economical- 
ly— as  its  cost  clearly  dnnonstrates. 

If  there  is  a  need  to  remove  surplus 
beef  from  the  market  and  this  ground 
beef  can  be  used  in  the  schools,  then  the 
schools  should  get  that  beef  in  the  quick- 
est and  most  economical  way  possible. 
There  is  no  need  to  pay  the  enormous 


middleman  costs  which  the  present 
USDA  system  incurs.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  price  of  that  ground  beef  should 
increase  by  10  cents  a  pound  by  the  time 
it  gets  to  a  school  lunch  kitchen. 

This  10  cents  a  pound  adds  no  value  to 
the  ground  beef.  All  this  10  cents  a  pound 
does  is  move  the  groimd  beef  from  place 
to  place  within  a  State  before  it  gets  to 
the  kitchen.  In  some  States,  this  cost  can 
be  as  high  as  26  cents  a  pound;  10  cents 
is  only  the  average.  Actual  cost  compari- 
sons for  ground  beef  and  frozen  french 
fries,  two  favorite  school  lunch  foods, 
provide  perfect  examples  of  these  un- 
necessary costs  that  would  be  eliminated 
by  my  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  such  examples  from  the  State 
of  California  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  examples 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 
Product — Frozen  ground  beef  (S0%  lean) 
SS-pound  case 
USDA  product  charges :  Case 

DSDA  purchase  price  for  the  frozen 
ground  beef $68.20 

USDA  paid  charges  for  transporta- 
tion, storage  and  handling  of  the 
ground  beef  from  the  processor  to 
the  State  warehouse 2.20 

State  charges  to  school  districts  for 
storage,  handling  and  transporta- 
tion of  ground  beef  from  the  State 
warehouse  to  local  school  district 
storage 14.  75 

School  district  storage,  transporta- 
tion and  handling  charges  for  the 
ground  beef  delivered  by  the  State,       1.  25 

Total  costs  for  USDA  donated  ground 

beef    86.40 

Locally  bought  product  charges: 

Bid  price  delivered  to  schools  In 
school  district  with  deliveries 
spaced  as  needed.  $1.36  pound 74.  80 

Actual  savings  to  school  district  of  $11.60 

per  case  with  locally  bought  product. 
Product — Frozen  french  fries.  30-lb.  case 

VSDA  grade  B  or  better 
USDA  product  charges:  Case 

USDA  purchase  price  for  frozen  french 
fries  $6.05 

USDA  paid  charges  for  transportation, 
storage  and  handling  of  french  fries 
from  processor  to  State  warehouse-     1 .  05 

State  charges  to  local  school  districts 
for  storage,  handling  and  transpor- 
tation of  french  fries  from  State 
warehouse  to  local  school  district 
storage    2.00 

School  district  storage,  transportation 
and  handling  charges  for  french 
fries  once  delivered  by  the  State 1 .  25 

Total  costs  for  USDA  donated  french 

fries  10.35 

Locally  bought  product  charges: 

Total    wholesaler    delivered    cost    for 

locally  bought  french  fries 6.76 

Actual  savings  to  school  district  of  $3.69 

per  case  with  locally  bought  product. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Last  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, States  and  school  districts  also 
spent  at  least  $45  million  to  process 
USDA-bought  foods  into  usable  end 
products  for  school  lunches.  The  meth- 
ods and  costs  vary  widely  among  the 
States,  and  even  among  school  districts 
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within  a  State,  so  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate  them. 

Under  my  commodity  letter  of  credit 
system,  schools  will  have  the  flexibility 
to  purchase  commodities  in  the  form 
they— and  their  children — desire.  They 
can  get  ground  beef  either  in  bulk  or 
in  patties.  They  can  get  chicken  in  any 
one  of  a  dozen  ways.  They  get  mozzarella 
cheese  for  22  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
they  can  now  for  use  in  pizzas.  They  can 
reduce  their  costs  for  french  fries  and 
buy  either  fresh,  frozen,  canned,  or 
chilled  items  depending  on  their  needs. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
my  commodity  letter  of  credit  system 
will  increase  the  flexibility  of  local  school 
limch  programs  in  using  agricultural 
commodities.  Their  menus  will  have 
greater  variety.  Their  meals  will  be  more 
appetizing  and  nutritious.  There  will  be 
less  plate  waste.  And,  American  farmers 
will  retain  the  very  same  outlet  for  plen- 
tiful and  surplus  commodities  that  they 
have  always  had.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  examples  of  how  a  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  system  would  work 
for  the  same  item,  flour,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  examples 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXAMPLE     1  :     FLOUR 

Commodity  letter  of  credit,  5.000  lbs. 

USDA  price  guide.  10  cents  per  pound. 

Our  same  sample  schcol  district  purchases 
bread  using  th'.s  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
requiring  that  the  flour  utilized  be  specified 
as  contained  in  USDA  all-purpose  flour  specl- 
flcatloii  WF-16  (August  15.  1975).  The  tld 
Is  on  10,000  16  oz.  loaves. 

The  bid  would  specify  what  kind  of  bread, 
sizing,  and  additional  specs  including:  flour 
price  per  pound;  amount  of  flour  in  each 
unit;  total  pounds  of  flour  utilized:  unit  cost: 
total  product  cost;  content  of  product;  label- 
ing; containers  and  shipping.  Any  additional 
Instructions  the  school  district  believes  ap- 
propriate could  be  added. 

Bids  are  received  showing  costs  as  follows : 

Unit  cost  16  oz.  loaves.  75  cents. 

Flour  used  per  unit,  8  oz. 

Flour  cost  per  lb.,  10  cents. 

Flour  cost  per  unit,  5  cents. 

Unit  cost  16  oz.  loaf,  95  cents. 

Flour  used  per  unit,  8  oz. 

Flour  cost  per  lb..  15  cents. 

Flour  cost  per  unit,  7.5  cents. 

The  accepted  bid  would  be  the  75  cent  a 
loaf  bid  under  the  Commodity  Letter  of 
Credit.  TVe  vendor  would  be  paid  $7,600 — 
$500  of  that  amount  would  come  from  the 
Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  price  support 
account  and  $7,000  from  the  school  district's 
general  fund  for  food  service. 

Report  to  the  State: 

(1)  Commodity  group,  grain. 

(2)  Product  quantity  purchased,  10.000 
16  oz.  bread  loaves. 

(3)  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  and  qual- 
ity. flour/5.000  lbs.  and  WP-ie. 

(4)  Delivered  commodity  price  per  lb. — 10 
cents. 

(5)  USDA  price  guide.  10  cents  lb. 

(6)  Commodity  specifications,  see  at- 
tached. 

EXAMPLE    2 

Commodity  Letter  of  Credit — Flour  8,000 
lbs. 

USDA  Price  Guide— 10  cents  lb. 

Same  as  previously  except  the  school  dis- 
trict wants  to  buy  not  bread  but  8,000  lbs. 
of  all  purpose  flour. 


(1)  Bid  specifies  USDA  aU  purpose  floiu', 
specification  WP-16  (August  15,  1975)  8,000 
lbs.  Bid  also  calls  for  price  per  pound  and 
contains  specs  on:  content;  labeling;  con- 
tainers and  shipping  plus  any  additional  in- 
structions the  school  district  believes  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Bids  received  with  low  bid  at  10  cents 
lb.  for  entire  8,000  lbs. 

(3)  Bid  accepted  and  vendor  paid  (800.00 
from  the  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit. 

(4)  The  scfliool  district  report  to  the  State 
Agency  would  provide  the  foUowlng  Infor- 
mation : 

(1)  Commodity  group — grain. 

(2)  Commodity  I-etter  of  Credit — flour/ 
8.000  lbs.  WP-1. 

(3)  Product  specifications — see  attached. 

(4)  Commodity  and  quantity  bought — 
flour/8,000  lbs. 

(5)  Commodity  delivered  cost  per  lb. — 10 
cents. 

(6)  USDA  price  guide — 10  cents. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  makes  no  changes  whatsoever 
in  support  programs  and  flgures,  either 
for  schools  under  the  School  Limch  Act. 
or  for  farmers  under  the  commodity  sup- 
port programs  that  contribute  to  school 
lunch.  In  addition,  it  makes  no  real 
change  in  the  responsibility  of  the  USDA; 
that  is,  instead  of  issuing  purchase  orders 
for  Federal  food  acquisitions,  the  USDA 
\"ould  issue  commodity  letters  of  credit 
for  State  and  local  purchases.  It  does, 
however,  make  some  distinct  improve- 
ments in  the  School  Lunch  Act  itself. 

First,  my  bill  has  been  drawn  to  de- 
crease present  paperwork  requirements. 
My  legislation,  in  this  same  vein,  would 
reemphasize  prompt  delivery  of  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  to  the  schools,  so 
that  they  can  properly  plan  their  food 
programs.  Commodity  letters  of  credit 
should  certainly  expedite  this  process,  as 
compared  to  the  costly  and  often  incon- 
venient deliveries  under  the  present 
USDA-purchase  program. 

Of  importance  for  fanners,  my  bill 
would,  for  the  first  time,  specify  the  pur- 
chase of  "domestic"  commodities  under 
the  School  Limch  Act.  This  would  deter 
recent  reports  of  imported  beef  purchases 
under  this  program. 

Given  the  new  or  expanded  responsi- 
bilities the  States  and  local  schools  will 
have  under  my  legislation,  I  have  also  in- 
cluded a  modest  but  significant  fund  for 
technical  assistance. 

This  technical  assistance  fund  would 
also  apply  to  other  programs,  such  as 
summer  camps,  which  would  be  formally 
converted  to  commodity  letters  of  credit. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  all  pro- 
grams like  school  lunch  should  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  commodity  letters  of  credit.  I 
recognize,  however,  that  special  circum- 
stances may  exist  in  other  programs,  and 
I  am  not  totally  wedded  to  their  inclu- 
sion. It  is  my  understanding  that  they 
already  operate  under  systems  like  mine, 
and  I  include  them  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
has  been  discussed  at  length  with  all 
■groups  concerned  with  the  School  Lunch 
Act.  I  recognize  that  swne  are  wary  of 
changes  in  the  present  system,  but  I 


stress  again  that  my  bill  would  simply 
maintain  the  status  quo  for  schools  and 
farmers  alike,  save  for  changing  the 
method  of  commodity  purchases.  I  am 
entirely  open  to  any  suggestions  to 
strengthen  the  bill  in  this  regard. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  CMigress  will 
consider  reauthorization  legislation  for 
the  School  Lunch  Act.  Earlier  Congress 
required  the  latest  study  of  eliminating 
USDA's  bureaucratic  barriers  in  buying 
lunch  commodities. 

Under  my  commodity  letters  of  credit 
system,  Mr.  President,  each  and  every 
State  would  save  considerable  amounts, 
as  would  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Car- 
ter administration,  ignoring  or  perhaps 
according  this  bureaucratic  bocmdoggle, 
has  recommended  instead  of  these  sav- 
ings, that  Federal  support  for  school 
lunches  be  reduced.  Par  too  often,  sav- 
ings suggestions — whose  cost  is  only  to 
the  bureaucracy — are  beaten,  compro- 
mised or  shelved  and  forgotten.  The  sav- 
ings my  commodity  letter  of  credit  sys- 
tem would  achieve  must  not  be  lost.  I 
r.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown  of  some  of  the  savings 
that,  would  be  obtained  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  the 
text  of  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Congress  should  be 
convinced  by  the  answers  to  its  own 
questions  on  commodity  letters  of  credit. 
This  year  is  the  time  to  act  on  these 
conclusions.  My  bill  would  save  Federal, 
State,  and  local  money;  eliminate  red- 
tape  and  burdensome  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers; place  responsibility  for  school 
lunches  where  it  belwigs,  in  local  and 
State  hands:  give  local  and  State  school 
officials  the  flexibility  to  supply  meals 
they  wish  to  serve,  and  their  children 
wish  to  eat;  and  maintain  the  parallel 
primary  purpose  of  the  program,  to  serve 
ao  an  outlet  for  plentiful  and  surplus 
farm  commodities.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons and  more.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  join 
me  in  supporting  commodity  letters  of 
credit  for  the  School  Lunch  Act. 

EXHIrtT     1 

JtiLT  6.   1979. 
Hon.   niANX   Church. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch:  The  Independent 
S?hool  District  of  Boise  City,  Boise.  Idaho,  to 
extremely  Interested  in  continuing  the  school 
lunch  "cash-ln-Ueu  pilot  program"  during 
the  1979-BO  school  year. 

We  are  requesting  that  this  program  be 
continued  In  the  Boise  Schools  for  an  addi- 
tional year  In  order  that  a  more  accurate 
study  can  be  documented.  Participation  In 
school  lunch  Is  tradltlonaUy  higher  in  Octo- 
ber than  in  May.  so  comparing  a  month  In 
the  spring  to  a  month  In  the  fall  Is  not  an 
accurate  figure.  We  believe  that  two  complete 
years  should  be  compared  to  reflect  changes 
m  participation,  labor  costs,  and  food  cost 
and  quality. 

Following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  Boise 
Schools'  cash-m-lleu  school  lunch  program, 
some  documented  Improvements,  and  why 
we  feel  an  additional  year  would  be  worth- 
while. 
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c.  Plate  waste  was  greatly  reduced. 

(The  Study  does  not  really  show  the  Im- 
proved quality  of  menu  items.  Previously, 
commodity  food  Items  were  received  in  a 
form  not  accepted  by  our  students:  canned 
chicken  and  canned  ground  beef.  Commodi- 
ties were  received  that  were  not  eaten  by 
students  In  this  area:  candled  sweet  potatoes, 
pink  dry  beans  and  bulgar.  Some  commodity 
foods  were  received  that  were  of  very  poor 
quality:  dehydrated  potatoes,  large  size 
canned  peas,  etc.) 


d.  Participation  was  up  by  more  than  10 
percent. 

(Participation  Increases  gradually.  It  takes 
more  than  a  month  to  change  students"  atti- 
tudes toward  school  lunch.) 

The  Boise  Schools  are  eager  to  continue 
the  cash-ln-lleu  of  commodity  program  for 
the  school  year  79/80  and  any  assistance  you 
can  give  us  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  Basket  C.   Parker, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


EXHIBIT  2 
USDA  DONATED  COMMODITIES.  SCHOOL  YEAR  1979  VERSUS  COMMODITY  LETTER  OF  CREDIT 


USDA— Commoditiw 
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1. 839. 827 
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1. 356, 138 


30.043.626  16.583,651 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma... 
Texas 


1,  809  679 

4, 674, 330 

828,888 

2, 019, 851 

10, 855, 570 


468, 829 

1,230,087 

202, 168 

528, 757 

2, 693, 690 


21.83 
20.00 
23.98 
21.03 
21.71 


19.41 
17.50 
21.47 
18.59 
19.09 


2.42 
2.50 
2.51 
2.44 
2.62 


1,134,566 
3,075,217 
507, 441 
1, 290, 167 
7, 057, 467 


Total 20,188.318 


13. 064, 858 


3, 612, 765 
5,112,655 
5, 183, 229 
3, 403, 153 
1, 856, 570 
6,764,854 
3.130,110 
2.937,333 


1,111,620 

1, 527, 980 

1,604,715 

1,043,912 

564,307 

1, 448, 577 

815, 133 

887,412 


18.59 
20.76 
19.78 
18.62 
21.91 
21.20 
21.79 
20.73 


16.57 
18.92 
17.87 
16.59 
20.15 
17.85 
19.39 
18.81 


2.02 
1.84 
1.91 
2.03 
1.80 
3.35 
2.40 
1.92 


2,  245,  472 
2, 903,  483 
3, 065, 005 
2,119,141 
1, 015, 752 
4, 852, 732 
1, 956. 319 
1,703,831 


32.  mm .___  19,861,735 


5.611.374  1.255.341 

2, 718, 014  742. 627 

4,917,649  1,080,802 

2, 091. 589  622. 497 


24.87 
25.75 
24.07 
24.99 


22.03 
23.86 
21.08 
23.36 


2.84  3.565.168 

1.89  1,403,565 

2.99  3,321,597 

1.63  1,014,670 


MOUNTAIN  PLAINS 


Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Utah.. 

Wyoming 


1.233,231 

1, 735, 477 
Cash 

2, 430. 615 
589,681 
802,565 
538, 716 
712,912 

1,398,872 
295. 792 


378, 292 
505,970 
Cash 
702,  490 
127, 361 
259, 730 
110, 167 
154, 310 
348, 846 
72.321 


23.32 
23.17 
Cash 
24.23 
24.64 
22.01 
24.04 
20.85 
21.36 
21.20 


21.66 
21.32 
Cash 
22.43 
21.61 
20.43 
20.68 
17.53 
18.74 
18.48 


1.66 
1.85 
Cash 
1.80 
3.03 
1.58 
3.36 
3.32 
2.62 
2.72 


627,964 
936, 044 
Cash 
1, 264, 482 
385,903 
410, 373 
370, 161 
512, 309 
913, 976 
196, 713 


Total 

WESTERN 


9.737,861  ._... ..._ 5,617,925 


Alaska 253,613 

American  Samoa 37, 746 

Arizona 1,239,789 

California 12,557,385 


Guam. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington. 


Total. 
Total. 


57, 705 
773. 095 
316, 709 
396,560 
967,090 
1.334,309 


63.088 

9,532 

334, 175 

2,391,883 

15.266 
194, 245 

98, 357 
107, 761 
267. 152 
391,293 


20.29 
24.23 
24.14 
24.09 
26.14 
22,25 
20.77 
22.12 
25.83 
23.58 


17.57 
21.89 
22.06 
20.35 
24.15 
19.73 
18.95 
19.92 
23.99 
21.78 


2.72 
2.34 
2.08 
3.75 
1.99 
2.52 
1.82 
2.20 
1.84 
1.80 


171,599 

22,304 

695,084 

8, 969, 561 

30,379 

489, 497 

179,009 

237, 074 

491, 559 

704, 327 


-    16.934.001  ■„ 11.990,393 

..140.729,285 86.786.786 


EXRIBIT  3 

by  the  Senate  and  Hou3e 
Jtues  of  the  United  States  of 
Cyngress  assembled.  That  (a) 
tl  e  National  School  Lunch  Act 
7p6)    is    amended    to    read    as 


'VT.  tEKAL   BXPENUrrmtES 


ai  d 


rhe  funds  provided  by  appro- 
nsfer  from  other  accounts  for 
ror  carrying  out  the  provisions 
d  for  carrying  out  the  provl- 
;hlld  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
Ion  3  thereof,  less — 
exceed  3'/2  percent  thereof 
is  hereby  made  available  to 
T  his  administrative  expenses 
and  under  the  Child  Nutrt-. 


amount  apportioned  by  him  pur- 

4  and  6  of  this  Act  and  the 

approjfrlated  pursuant  to  sections  1 1 

\ct  and  sections  4,  6  and  7  of 

Nuti  Ition  Act  of  1966;  and 

(xceed  i  percent  of  the  funds 

ci  rrying  out  the  programs  un- 

I  nd   the  programs  under  the 

Act  of  1966,  other  than  sec- 


tion 3,  which  percent  Is  hereby  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  to  supplement  the  nu- 
tritional benefits  of  such  programs  through 
grants  to  States  and  other  means  for  nutri- 
tional training  and  education  for  workers, 
cooperators,  and  participants  In  such  pro- 
grams, for  pilot  projects  and  studies  required 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  for  nec- 
essary surveys  and  studies  of  requirements 
for  food  service  programs  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  exoressed  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  and  section  2  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966, 

shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  during 
such  year  to  provide  commodity  letters  of 
credit  to  the  States  and  schools  and  service 
institutions  participating  In  the  food  service 
programs  under  this  Act  and  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  domestic  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  other  foods  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  such  States,  schools,  and  service  in- 
stitutions as  determined  by  the  local  school 
and  service  institution  authorities. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  issue  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  each  fiscal  year  to 
each  State  participating  In  the  food  serv- 
ice programs  under  this  Act  or  the  ChUd 


Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  the  purchase  of 
domestic  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods  for  use  In  carrying  out  these  programs. 
The  Secretary  shall  implement  the  commodi- 
ty letters  of  credit  no  later  than  the  school 
year  beginning  September  1981.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  specify  the  types  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  that  shall  be 
purchased  with  commodity  letters  of  credit 
issued  under  this  section,  and  In  so  doing, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
high  protein  foods,  meat,  and  meat  alter- 
nates (which  may  Include  domestic  seafood 
commodities  and  their  products) . 

"(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  the 
national  average  value  of  commodity  letters 
of  credit  issued  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
shall  not  be  less  than  10  cents  per  lunch 
and  that  amount  shall  be  adjusted  on  an  an- 
nual basis  each  school  year  after  June  30, 
1975.  to  refiect  changes  in  the  Price  Index 
for  Pood  Used  In  Schools  and  Institutions. 
The  Index  shall  be  computed  using  five 
major  food  components  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  Producer  Price  Index  (cereal 
and  bakery  products,  meats,  poultry  and  fish, 
dairy  products,  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
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tables,  and  fats  and  oils).  Each  component 
shall  be  weighted  using  the  same  relative 
weight  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  value  of  food  assistance  for 
each  lunch  shall  be  adjusted  each  July  1 
by  the  annual  percentage  change  in  a  three- 
month  simple  average  value  of  the  Price  In- 
dex for  Poods  Used  In  Schools  and  Institu- 
tions for  March,  April,  and  May  each  year. 
Such  adjustment  shall  be  computed  to  the 
nearest  one-fourth  cent. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, apportion  the  commodity  letters  of 
credit  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  lunches  served  in  each  State  in 
the  latest  preceding  school  year  for  which 
the  Secretary  determines  data  are  available 
at  the  time  such  funds  are  apportioned  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such  lunches  served 
in  all  States  In  such  preceding  school  year. 
If  any  State  cannot  utilize  all  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, make  further  apportionments  to  the  re- 
maining States  In  the  manner  set  forth  in 
this  section  for  apportioning  funds  among 
all  the  States. 

"(e)  The  States  shall,  in  a  timely  manner, 
allocate  the  value  of  the  commodity  letters 
of  credit  apportioned  to  them  to  the  schools 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  lunches  served 
in  each  school  In  the  latest  preceding  school 
year  for  which  the  State  determines  data  are 
available  at  the  time  of  such  apportionment. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  July  1  and  January  I, 
the  Secretary  shall  forward  to  each  State  an 
advance  program  payment  that  shall  be 
available  to  the  States  for  the  payment  of 
purchases  by  the  schools,  under  commodity 
letters  of  credit  issued  by  the  Secretary,  of 
domestic  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
limited  to  the  requirements  for  lunches  and 
breakfasts  for  children  as  provided  in  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  proper,  efficient .  effective,  and 
timely  administration  of  the  commodity  let- 
ters of  credit.  Including  the  provision  for 
prompt  payment  of  all  valid  claims  sub- 
mitted against  such  conmiodlty  letters  of 
credit,  and  tin  proper  withholding  of  funds 
for  claims  Judged  to  be  invalid  by  the  State. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  food  assistance  provided  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  the 
form  of  commodity  letters  of  credit  for  the 
school  lunch  program. 

"(i)  Any  school  participating  In  food  serv- 
ice programs  under  this  Act  may  refuse  to 
accept  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  commodity  letters  of  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods  tendered  to  it  In  any  school 
year:  and  if  a  school  so  refuses,  that  school 
may  receive  in  lieu  of  the  refused  commodity 
letters  of  credit,  other  commodity  letters  of 
credit  to  the  extent  they  are  available  to 
the  State  during  that  year.  The  provisions 
of  law  contained  in  the  proviso  of  the  Act 
of  June  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  323) .  facilitating 
operations  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and 
disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  section  32  of  the  Act  approved 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774) .  as  amended, 
shall,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  also  be  applicable 
to  expenditures  of  funds  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  In  commodity  letters  of  credit 
for  the  purchases  of  such  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  issue  specifications  which  restrict  par- 
ticipation of  local  producers  unless  such 
specifications  will  result  in  significant  ad- 
vantages to  the  food  service  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966. 


"(J)  Not  later  than  May  16  of  each  school 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  commodity  letters  of  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  domestic  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  that  will  be 
provided  during  that  school  year  to  States 
for  the  school  lunch  program.  If  such  esti- 
mated value  is  less  than  the  total  level  of 
assistance  authorized  xmder  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  educational  agency,  not  later  than 
June  15  of  that  school  year,  an  amount  of 
funds  that  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  commodity  letters  of  credit  as 
then  programmed  for  such  State  and  the 
total  level  of  assistance  authorized  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  In  any  State 
in  which  the  Secretary  directly  administers 
the  school  lunch  program  In  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall  with- 
hold from  the  funds  to  be  paid  to  such 
State  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  of  such  payment  as  the 
number  of  lunches  served  in  schools  in 
which  the  school  lunch  program  is  directly 
administered  by  the  Secretary  during  that 
school  year  bears  to  the  total  of  such  lunches 
served  under  the  school  lunch  program  in 
all  the  schools  in  such  State  In  such  school 
year.  Each  State  educational  agency,  and  the 
Secretary  in  the  case  of  private  schools  in 
which  the  Secretary  directly  administers  the 
school  lunch  program,  shall  promptly  and 
equitably  disburse  funds  to  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  school  lunch  program,  and 
such  disbursements  shall  be  used  by  such 
schools  to  purchase  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  foods  for  their 
food  service  program.  Such  foods  shall  be 
limited  to  the  requirements  for  lunches  and 
breakfasts  for  children  as  provided  for  In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary,  until  such  time  as 
a  supplemental  appropriation  may  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (J)  of  this  section,  shall  use  funds 
appropriated  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935  (49  Stat.  750,  7  U.S.C.  612c) 
to  make  any  payments  to  States  authorized 
under  such  subsection.  Any  section  32  funds 
utilized  to  make  such  payments  shall  be 
reimbursed  out  of  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriation hereafter  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  subsection  (J)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1935. 
to  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  such  sec- 
tion 32. 

"  ( 1 )  Any  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (J)  or  (k)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  State  matching  provisions 
of  section  7  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  9  (c)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758  (C) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  School  lunch  programs  under  this 
Act  shall  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
Each  school  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
utilize  In  its  lunch  programs  agricultural 
commodities  designated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  as  being  in  abundance, 
either  nationally  or  in  the  school  area.  The 
Secretary  may  Issue  commodity  letters  of 
credit  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935.  (49  Stat. 
774),  as  amended,  to  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  as  determined  by  local  school 
authorities,  for  utilization  In  the  school 
lunch  programs  under  this  Act.  as  well  as 
other  schools  carrying  out  nonprofit  school 
lunch  programs  and  Institutions  authorized 
to  receive  such  commodity  letters  of  credit. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
terms  and  conditions  respecting  the  use  of 
conunodlty  letters  of  credit  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  32,  pursuant  to  section  416  of  the 
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Agrictiltural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
pursuant  to  section  709  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  as  will 
maximize  the  nutritional  and  financial  con- 
tributions of  such  conunodlty  letters  of 
credit  in  such  schools  and  institutions.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  relating  to  the 
service  of  meals  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced 
cost  shall  apply  to  the  lunch  program  of 
any  school  utilizing  commodity  letters  of 
credit  Issued  pursuant  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  law  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  None  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section  In  respect  to  the  amount  for  "re- 
duced cost'  meals  and  to  eligibility  for  meals 
without  cost  shall  apply  to  schools  (as  de- 
f  ned  in  section  12  (d)  (6) )  of  this  Act  which 
are  private  and  nonprofit  as  defined  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  12(d)(6)  of  this 
Act)  which  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program  under  this  Act  until  such  time  as 
the  State  educational  agency,  or  In  the  case 
of  such  schools  which  participate  under  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary certifies  that  sufficient  funds  from 
sources  other  than  children's  pa3m:ient8  are 
available  to  enable  such  schools  to  meet 
these  reqlurements." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11  (e)  (1) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
I759a(e)  (1) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
any  conunodities  donated  by  the  Secretary" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  conunodlty 
letters  of  credit  Issued  by  the  Secretary." 

(d)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  13  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761h) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Each  service  Institution  shall  In- 
sofar as  practicable  use  In  Its  food  service 
under  the  program  foods  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  as  being  in 
abundance.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  States,  for  distribution  to  service 
institutions,  commodity  letters  of  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  domestic  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Commodity  letters  of  credit 
may  t>e  distributed  only  to  service  institu- 
tions that  can  use  them  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively,  as  determined   by   the  Secretary. 

(e)  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TYPES  OF  COMMODrrtES  TO  BE  PUHCHASED 

"Sec.  14.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  October  1,  1980. 
and  ending  September  30,  1982.  shall  use 
funds  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(7  U.S.C.  612c),  which  are  not  expended  or 
needed  to  carry  out  such  provisions,  to  Is- 
sue commodity  letters  of  credit  to  States 
participating  in  the  program  to  purchase 
(without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  governing  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds)  domestic  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  other  foods  of  the  types  which  had 
been  customarily  purchased  under  such  sec- 
tion (which  may  include  domestic  seafood 
commodities  and  their  products)  necessary 
to  maintain  the  annually  programmed  level 
of  assistance  for  programs  carried  out  under 
this  Act,  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
and  title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965. 

"(2)  Not  withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning Octol)er  1,  1980.  and  ending  8^- 
temlier  30.  1982,  shall  also  use  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  Issue  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  to  States  participat- 
ing In  the  program  to  purchase  agricultural 
conunodities  and  products  thereof  of  the 
tyx>e8  customarily  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  (7 
U.S.C.  1431)  to  carry  out  this  Act.  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and  tlUe  Vn  of  the 
Older  Americans  Ax;t  of  1966. 
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the  products  to  be  Included 

letters  of  credit  Issued  by 

shall  be  cereal  and  shortening 


Insiire  that  the  views  of  local  school 
private  nonprofit  schools  with 
he  type  of  agricultural  commodl- 
food  products  needed  In  par- 
the  program  to  purchase  (wlth- 
to  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds) 
agricultural     commodtltles     and 
of  the  types  which  had  been  cus- 
>urchased     under    such     section 
Include  domestic  seafood  com- 
their  products)    necessary  to 
annually  programmed  level  of 
for   programs   carried   out  under 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
Notwithstanding    any    other    provl- 
the  Secretary,  during  the  period 
October  1,  1980.  and  ending  Sep- 
1982.  shall  also  use  funds  of  the 
Credit  Corporation  to  issue  com- 
of  credit  to  States  partlcioat- 
program  to  nurchase  aerlcultural 
and    products    thereof   of   the 
custc(marlly  made  available  under  see- 
the ACTicultural  Act  of  1949   (^ 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  the  Child 
.  ict  of  1966.  and  title  Vn  of  the 
Act  of  1965. 
Amkng  the  products  to  be  Included 
comjnodlty  letters  of  credit  Issued  by 
shall  be  cereal  and  shortening 
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"(3)  insure  that  the  timing  of  the  issu- 
ance of  commodity  letters  of  credit  to  States 
Is  consistent  with  State  school  year  cal- 
endars, as  well  as  seasonal  commodity  har- 
vests and  marketing  periods,  and  that  such 
commodity  letters  of  credit  are  issued  with 
sufficient  advance  notice  and  that  such  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  operate  to  have 
maximum  impact  in  reducing  surpluses  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  in  effectively 
removing  from  the  market  price-support 
commodities: 

•'(4 1  provide  for  systematic  review  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  providing  commodity 
letters  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  their  products  of 
the  kind,  quality,  and  quantity  that  are 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  private  nonprofit  schools:   and 

"(5)  make  available  technical  assistance 
on  the  use  of  commodity  letters  of  credit 
by  the  schools  to  Improve  procurement  prac- 
tices to  insure  that  program  standards  of 
safety,  quality  and  nutrition  are  achieved. 
Technical  assistance  shall  also  be  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  maximum  reduc- 
tions in  transportation,  storage,  handling 
and  labor  costs  through  the  use  of  com- 
modity letters  of  credit.  Additionally,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  to  the  States  from 
any  funds  carried  over  from  the  previous 
fiscal  year  under  section  32  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774)  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  .25  cent  per  eligible 
meal  served  under  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  provide  schools  with 
technical  assistance  to  improve  food  pro- 
curement practices  and  procedures. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  to 
insure  that  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
shall  not  be  entered  into  unless  the  previous 
history  of  the  contracting  party  with  re- 
spect to  compliance  with  applicable  meat 
Inspection  laws  and  with  other  appropriate 
standards  relating  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
food  for  human  consumption  Is  taken  into 
account. 

"(e)  Each  State  educational  agency  that 
receives  commodity  letters  of  credit  under 
this  Act  for  any  school  year  shall  establish 
for  such  year  an  advisory  council,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
schools  in  the  State  that  participate  In  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  council  shall 
advise  such  State  agency  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  such  schools  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  domestic  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  commodity  letters  of  credit." 

(f)  Section  16  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (44  U.S.C.  1765)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  where  a  State  phased  out 
its  commodity  distribution  facilities  prior 
to  June  30,  1974.  such  State  may,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
elect  to  receive  cash  payments  In  lieu  of 
commodity  letters  of  credit.  Where  such  an 
election  Is  made,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
cash  payments  to  such  State  In  an  amount 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  commodity  letters 
of  credit  that  the  State  would  otherwise 
have  received.  The  amount  of  cash  payments 
In  the  case  of  lunches  shall  be  governed  by 
section  6  (c)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  When  such  payments  are  made,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  promptly  and 
equitably  disburse  any  case  It  receives  In 
lieu  of  commodity  letters  of  credit  to  eligible 
schools  and  institutions,  and  such  disburse- 
ment shall  be  used  by  such  schools  and  In- 
stitutions to  purchase  United  States  agricul- 
tural conmiodltles  and  other  foods  for  their 
food  service  programs." 

(g)  Subsection  (g)  (4)  of  section  17  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766 
(g)(4))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Each  institution  shall,  Insofar  as 
practicable,  use  in  its  food  service  foods  des- 


ignated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  in  abundance,  either  nationally  or 
in  the  food  servlee  area." 

(h)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  17  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766h) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  commodity 
letters  of  credit  for  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  for  use  in 
Institutions  participating  in  the  child  care 
food  program  under  this  section.  The  value 
of  such  commodity  letters  of  credit  (or  cash 
In  lieu  of  commodity  letters  of  credit)  issued 
to  each  State  for  each  school  year  shall  be. 
at  a  minimum,  the  amount  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  lunches  and  suppers 
served  in  participating  institutions  in  that 
State  during  that  school  year  by  the  rate 
for  commodity  letters  of  credit  or  cash  in 
lieu  thereof  established  for  that  school  year 
under  section  6(c)  of  this  Act.  Any  State 
receiving  assistance  under  this  section  for 
Institutions  participating  in  the  child  care 
food  program  may,  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary,  receive  cash  in  lieu  of  some  or 
all  of  the  commodity  letters  of  credit  to 
which  It  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
this  subsection.  In  determining  whether  to 
request  cash  in  lieu  of  conunodlty  letters  of 
credit,  the  State  shall  base  its  decision  on 
the  preferences  of  individual  participating 
Institutions  within  the  State,  unless  this 
proves  Impracticable  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  institutions  preferring  commodity  let- 
ters of  credit." 

(1)  Subsection  22(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a>  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Federal 
payments  and  commodity  letters  of  credit  in 
coniunction  with  the  provision  of  lunches 
to  students  attending  Deoartment  of  De- 
fense dependents'  schools  which  are  located 
out^'ide  the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
possessions,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
•shall  make  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defence,  from  funds  aopropriated  for  such 
purpose,  the  same  payments  and  commodity 
letters  of  credit  as  are  provided  to  States 
for  schools  participating  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  in  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2  (a).  Section  8  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1777)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  8  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Trni.lZAT10N    OF    FOODS 

"Sec.  8.  Each  school  participating  under 
.section  4  of  this  Act  shall,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, utilize  in  its  program  foods  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  in  abundance,  either  nationally  or 
In  the  school  area.  Funds  made  available  In 
the  form  of  commodity  letters  of  credit  un- 
der section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  1058.  7  U.S.C.  1431),  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  750. 
7  U.S.C.  612c).  and  section  709  of  the  Food 
and  Aerlculture  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1212, 
7  U.S.C.  1446a-l).  may  be  used,  as  provided 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  by  partic- 
ipating; States  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
agricultural  commodities  or  other  foods  to 
be  utilized  in  feeding  programs  under  this 
Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  20  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Fed- 
eral payments  and  commodity  letters  of 
credit  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  of 
breakfasts  to  students  attending  Deoartment 
of  Defense  deoendents'  schools  which  are 
located  outside  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  make  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  from  funds  appropriated 
for  such  purpose,  the  same  payments  and 
commodity  letters  of  credit  as  are  provided 
to  States  for  schools  participating  in  the 
school  breakfast  program  in  the  United 
States." 
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Sec  3  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431)  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  clause 
(3)  thereof  "in  nonprofit  school  lunch  pro- 
grams in  nonprofit  summer  camps  for  chil- 
dren."' and  "and  In  charitable  Institutions, 
including  hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy 
persons  are  served." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "nonprofit  school  lunch  and 
other  nonprofit  child  feeding  programs,"  and 
"and  in  charitable  Institutions,  Including 
hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy  persons 
are  served,". 

(c)  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  use  funds  of  the  Conmiodlty  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  to  States  for  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods  for  use  in  the  child  feeding  programs 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and  In  other 
nonprofit  child  feeding  programs,  including 
nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children,  and 
m  charitable  institutions,  including  hos- 
pitals, to  the  extent  that  needy  persons 
are  served." 

Sec.  4.  Section  709  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1446a-l)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  709.  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculttu'e  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  provide  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  to  States  for  the 
purchase  of  dairy  products  for  use  In  the 
school  lunch  program  and  other  programs 
carried  out  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  VS.C.  1751  et  seq.)  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.) 
and  to  provide  commodity  letters  of  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  dairy  products  (other 
than  fiuld  milk  In  the  case  of  schools)  at 
market  prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  child  feeding  program  (other  than  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966),  and  such  other  programs  as  are  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  to  purchase  sufficient 
supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market  prices 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  domestic  relief 
distribution,  community  action,  and  such 
other  programs  as  are  authorized  by  law, 
when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
Insufficient  stocks  of  dairy  products  available 
for  such  purposes." 

Sec  5.  (a)  Whoever,  in  connection  with 
any  application,  procurement,  record-keep- 
ing entry,  claim  for  reimbursement,  or  other 
document  or  statement  made  In  connection 
with  commodity  letters  of  credit  knowingly 
and  willfully  falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up 
by  any  trick,  scheme,  or  device  a  material 
fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudu- 
lent statements  or  representations,  or  makes 
or  uses  any  false  writing  or  document  know- 
ing the  same  to  contain  any  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry,  or  who- 
ever, in  connection  with  commodity  letters 
of  credit  knowlingly  makes  an  opportiinlty 
for  any  person  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
or  does  or  omits  to  do  any  act  with  Intent 
to  enable  any  person  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  being  a  partner,  officer,  di- 
rector, or  managing  agent  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  any  partnership,  association, 
corpcration,  business,  or  organization,  either 
public  or  private,  that  receives  benefits  un- 
der the  program,  knowingly  or  willfully  em- 
bezzles, misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
fraud,  false  statement,  or  forgery,  any  bene- 
fits provided  by  commodity  letters  of  credit, 
or  any  money,  funds,  assets,  or  property  de- 


rived from  benefits  provided  by  conunodlty 
letters  of  credit,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both  (but  if  the  benefits,  money, 
funds,  assets,  or  property  involved  is  not 
over  $200,  then  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both) . 

(c)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  or 
collude  to  accomplish  any  act  made  unlaw- 
ful under  this  subsection,  and  one  or  more 
of  such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  oo- 
Ject  of  the  conspiracy  or  collusion,  each  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Proviso  of  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  323),  "Commodities 
for  Summer  Camps",  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Provided,  That  such  transferred  funds, 
together  with  other  funds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, may  be  used  for  purchasing,  exchang- 
ing, processing,  distributing,  disposing. 
transi>orting.  storing,  and  handling  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
and  inspection  costs,  commissions,  and  other 
incidental  costs  and  expenses,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  gov- 
erning the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and 
for  the  issuance  of  commodity  letters  of 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  foods  to  States, 
schools  and  service  institutions,  as  provided 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  the 
Child  NutriUon  Act  of  1966,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  and  to  nonprofit  summer 
camps  for  children,  and  for  administrative 
expenses,  including  rent,  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  the  employment  of  persons  and 
means.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  such  employment  of  persons  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  the  employment  of  persons  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion." 

(b)  The  final  sentence  of  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1937  (50  Stat.  323).  "Commodities  for 
Sunomer  Camps",  Is  amended  by  deleting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  words  "and  for  use  in 
nonprofit  sununer  camps  for  children". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  249)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  may,  during  fiscal 
years  1978.  1979,  1980,  and  1981,  purchase 
and  distribute  sufficient  agricultural  com- 
modities with  funds  appropriated  from  the 
general  funi  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain 
the  traditional  level  of  assistance  for  food 
assistance  programs  as  are  authorized  by 
law,  including  but  not  limited  to  distribu- 
tion to  institutions,  supplemental  feeding 
programs  wherever  located,  disaster  areas, 
summer  camps  for  children,  the  United 
States  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  Indians,  wherever  a  tribil  organiza- 
tion requests  distribution  of  federally  do- 
nated foods  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  However,  diir- 
ing  fiscal  year  1981  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
vert from  the  purcha-e  and  dlstr'butlon  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  Issuance  of 
commodity  letters  of  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  domestic  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods  to  States,  schools,  and  institu- 
tions as  provided  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
and  other  provisions  of  law,  and  to  summer 
camps  for  children.  In  providing  for  com- 
modity distribution  to  Indians,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  improve  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  conunodlties  supplied  to  Indians  In  order 
to  provide  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  more  nutritious  diet." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the 
Agrlcvilture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  (87  Stat.  249)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"(b)  The  Secretary  may  furnish  commod- 
ities, and  In  fiscal  year  1981  commodity 
letters  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  domes- 
tic agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods,  to  sununer  camps  for  children  In 
which  the  number  of  adults  participating  In 
camp  activities  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  18  years  of  age  so 
participating  is  not  unreasonable  in  light 
of  the  nature  of  such  camp  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  children  in  attendance." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  311  of 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act 
(PX.  95-478)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Commodity  letters  of  credit  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purchase  of  domestic  agricultural  conunod- 
lties and  other  foods  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  UJS-C.  612c) 
shall  be  provided  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract  to  be  used  for  providing  nutri- 
tion services  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"(2)  Conmiodlty  letters  of  credit  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
chase of  domestic  agricultural  conomodltles 
and  other  foods  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  shaU 
be  provided  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract to  be  used  for  providing  nutrition 
services  in  acccordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"(3)  Commodity  letters  of  credit  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pxur- 
chase  of  dairy  products  under  section  709 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7 
U.S.C.  1446a-l)  shall  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  programs  providing  nutri- 
tion services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"(4)  In  providing  commodity  letters  of 
credit  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  maintain  an  annually 
progranuned  level  of  assistance  of  not  less 
than  15  cents  per  meal  diu-lng  fiscal  year 
1976.  25  cents  per  meal  during  fiscal   yaer 

1977  and  fiscal  year  1978,  and  30  cents  per 
meal  during  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  amount  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  adjusted  on  an  annual  basis  for  each 
fiscal  year  after  June  30,  1975,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  series  for  food  away  from 
home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Such  adjustment 
shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  one-fourth 
cent.  Among  the  domestic  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods  to  be  purchased 
under  commodity  letters  of  credit  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  emphasis  to  high  protein  foods,  meat, 
and  meat  alternates.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. In  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  respecting  the  provision  of 
commodity  letters  of  credit  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  commissioner,  shall  Implement  the  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981." 

(b»  Subsection  (c)  of  section  311  of  the 
Comprehensive     Older     Americans     Act     of 

1978  (PL.  95-478)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  State  may.  for  purposes  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  elect 
to  receive  cash  payments  in  lieu  of  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  for  all  or  any  portion 
of  its  proiect.  In  any  case  in  which  a  State 
makes  such  an  election,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  cash  payments  to 
such  State  In  an  amount  eoulvalent  In  value 
to  the  commodity  letters  of  credit  which  the 
State  ot>erwlse  would  have  received. 

"(2)  When  such  payments  are  made,  the 
State  agency  shall  promptly  and  equitably 
dlsbnrse  anv  cash  It  receives  In  lien  of  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  to  recipients  of 
grants    or    contracU.    Such    disbursements 
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advises  that  the  proposed 
will    redesign    the    FEGLI 
to  first,  authorize  two 
-pay-all  options  providing 
insurance  on  employees, 
multiples  of  salary,  and  flat 
life   insurance   on   family 
modify  the  schedule 
PEGLI    benefits    to    afford 
to  young  employees; 
that  insured  employees 
31,  1988  become  eli- 
insurance  as  a  recipient 
for  work  injuries  under 
of  5  D.S.C.,  chapter  81  or 
on  immediate  annuity,  con- 
premiums  for  unreduced 
!  until  age  65. 
advises  further  that  en- 
this    proposed    legislation 
well-deserved  criticisms  of 
program,  improve  the  attrac- 
program  to  employees  and 
and  correct  present 
only  a  minimal  increase 
outlays  in  the  years 
following  enactment,  which 
to  be  offset  in  the  long  run. 
consent  that  the  text 
sectional  analysis  and  the 
letter  of  explanation  be 
Record. 
no  objection,  the  bill  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 
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S.3390 

by  the  Sejiate  arid  House  of 

of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

assembled.  That  section  8704 

title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 


Be  it  enactefi. 
Representativi 
ica  in  Congres  i 
of  chapter  87 
amended — 

(I)  by  amei^lng  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  b^lc  insurance  benefit  shall  be 
an  amount  eq  iial  to  the  lowest  multiple  of 
tl.000  which  1;  not  less  than  the  employee's 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  as  prescribed  by  law, 
plus  $3,000,  bu  In  no  event  may  such  amount 
be  less  than  (10,000  nor  more  than  the  an- 
nual rate  of  |  ay  applicable  to  positions  at 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6313  of  tils  title  rounded  to  the  next 
higher  tLOOO  j  lus  (2,000." 


(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (e), 
and  (d)  of  section  8704  as  subsections  (c), 
(d),  and  (e),  respectively,  and  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  "(b)"; 

"(b)  An  employee  eligible  for  regular  in- 
surance is  entitled  to  be  Insured  for — 

(1)  group  life  Insurance  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  resulting  when  the  basic 
insurance  benefit,  defined  In  subsection  (a). 
Is  multiplied  by  the  factor  assigned  to  the 
employee's  age  imder  the  following  schedule : 


Life  Insxirance  payable 
(2.0  times  basic  benefit 
1.9  times  basic  benefit 
1.8  times  basic  benefit 
1.7  times  basic  benefit 
1.6  times  basic  benefit 
1.5  times  basic  benefit 
1.4  times  basic  benefit 
1.3  times  basic  benefit 
1 .2  times  basic  benefit 
1.1  times  basic  benefit 
1.0  times  basic  benefit 


Age 
36  and  under 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

43 

43 

44 
45  and  over 
and 

(2)  group  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
basic  Insurance  benefit  defined  by  subsection 
(a)." 

(3)  by  Eonendlng  the  last  sentence  of  re- 
designated section  8704(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  any  one  accident,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  group  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  that  may  be  paid  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  basic  In- 
surance benefit  consistent  with  the  em- 
ployee's annual  rate  of  basic  pay." 

(4)  by  amending  newly  designated  section 
8704(d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  providing  for  the 
conversion  of  other  than  annual  rates  of  pay 
to  annual  rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the 
types  of  pay  Included  in  annual  pay.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  'annual  pay' 
Includes: 

"  ( 1 )  premium  pay  under  section  5545  (c)(1) 
of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer as  defined  In  section  8331(20)  of  this 
title,  premium  pay  under  section  5545(c)  (2) 
of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8706(b)  of  title  5.  United 
Sta,te8  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "without  cost  to  the  employee"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

Sec.  3.  Section  8707  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  8707.  Employee  deductions:   withholding. 

"(a)  During  each  period  in  which  an  em- 
ployee is  insured  under  a  policy  purchased 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  under 
section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  with- 
held from  the  employee's  pay  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  group  life  insurance  and  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  insurance. 
Whenever  life  insurance  continues  after  an 
employee  retires  or  while  he  is  receiving  com- 
pensation for  work  injuries,  as  provided  un- 
der section  8706(b)  of  this  title,  employee  de- 
ductions for  Insurance  shall  be  withheld 
from  annuity  or  compensation  until  the  end 
of  the  calendar  month  in  which  the  employee 
becomes  65  yeasa  of  age,  except  that  Insur- 
ance shall  be  continued  without  cost  to  em- 
ployees who  retire  on  Immediate  annuity  or 
become  eligible  to  continue  insurance  as  a 
recipient  of  workers'  compensation  on  or  be- 
fore December  31.  1988.  The  amount  with- 
held from  the  pay.  annuity,  or  compensation 
of  each  emoloyee  subject  to  Insurance  deduc- 
tions shall  be  at  the  rate,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  half -cent,  of  66%  percent  of  the 
level  cost  as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  for  each  $1,000  of  the 
basic  Insurance  benefit  consistent  with  the 
current  or  final  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  as 
an  employee. 


*'(b)  Where  an  agency  falls  to  withhold 
the  proper  amount  of  life  Insurance  deduc- 
tions from  an  individual's  salary,  compensa- 
tion, or  retirement  annuity  the  collection 
of  sucb  unpaid  deductions  may  be  waived 
by  the  agency  when,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  agency,  the  individual  Is  without  fault 
and  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience.  However,  where  the  agency 
so  waives  the  collection  of  unpaid  deduc- 
tions, the  agency  must  nevertheless  submit 
the  full  amount  of  both  the  uncollected 
deductions  and  related  agency  contributions 
required  under  section  8708  of  this  title  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for 
deposit  to  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance 
Fund." 

Sec.  4.  Section  8709  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion "(d) "  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  any  contract  made 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  which  relate  to 
the  nature  or  extent  of  coverage  of  benefits, 
(including  payments  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits) shall  supersede  and  preempt  any  state 
or  local  law,  or  any  regulation  issued  there- 
under, which  relates  to  group  life  insurance 
to  the  extent  that  such  law  or  regulation  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  contractual  provi- 
sions." 

Sec.  5.  Section  8714a  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  Is  redesignated  "i  8714a.  Stand- 
ard Optional  Insurance"  and  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  word  "standard"  be- 
fore the  word  "optional  Insurance"  wher- 
ever they  appear; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  of  section  8714a  as  subsections  (f)  and 
(g),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section (e)  as  follows:  "(e)  Where  an  agency 
falls  to  withhold  the  proper  cost  of  standard 
optional  insurance  from  an  individual's 
salary,  compensation  or  retirement  annuity, 
the  collection  of  amounts  properly  due  may 
be  waived  by  the  agency  when,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  agency,  the  Individual  Is  with- 
out fault  and  recovery  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience.  However,  where 
the  agency  so  waives  the  collection  of  any 
unpaid  amount,  the  agency  must  neverthe- 
less submit  the  full  amount  due  to  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  for  deposit  to 
the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund." 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
section  8714a  the  following  two  new  sections: 
"8714b.  Modified  optional  Insurance 

"(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  in  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
without  regard  to  section  5  of  title  41,  may 
purchase  a,  policy  which  will  make  available 
to  each  employee  insured  for  regular  in- 
surance additional  amounts  of  optional  life 
insurance  only  (without  corresponding 
amounts  of  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment insurance)  in  addition  to.  or  in  lieu 
of,  the  standard  optional  insurance  available 
under  section  8714a  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  modified  optional  insurance  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  each  insured  employee,  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  prescribe.  In  multiples  of  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  lowest 
multiple  of  $1,000  which  is  not  less  than 
the  employee's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay,  at 
the  employee's  election,  up  to  a  maxlmiun 
amount  equal  to  five  times  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  positions  at  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313  of 
this  title  rounded  to  the  next  higher  $1,000. 
An  employee  may  reduce  or  terminate  cover- 
age elected  pursuant  to  this  section  at  any 
time. 

"(c)  The  modified  optional  insurance 
elected  by  an  employee  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
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tion  shall  stop  on  bis  separation  from  service, 
12  months  after  discontinuance  of  his  pay, 
or  on  entry  on  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  subject  to  a  provision  for  a  31- 
day  temporary  extension  of  Insurance  cover- 
age and  for  conversion  to  an  Individual  pol- 
icy as  provided  in  sections  8706(a)  and  8706 
(d)  of  this  title.  However,  if  on  the  date  that 
insurance  would  othervrtse  terminate,  the 
employee  retires  on  an  immediate  annuity 
or  is  receiving  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries under  subchapter  I  of  chj^ter  81  of 
this  title,  so  much  of  the  modified  optional 
insurance  as  has  been  in  force  for  not  less 
than — 

(1)  5  years  immediately  preceding  such 
date,  or 

(2)  the  full  period  or  periods  during 
which  such  insurance  was  available  to  him, 
if  less  than  5  years. 

may  be  continued  under  conditions  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment after  retirement  or  while  the  employee 
is  receiving  comoensation  under  subchapter 

1  of  Chapter  81  of  this  title  because  of  disease 
or  injury  to  hin.self  and  Is  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  unable  to  return 
to  duty.  The  amount  of  insurance  continued 
under  this  subsactlon  shall  be  reduced  by 

2  percent  per  month  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  calendar  month  after 
the  date  the  employee  becomes  65  years  of 
age  and  Is  retired  or  is  in  receipt  of  com- 
pensation for  work  Injury.  Such  reduction 
shall  continue  for  50  months  at  which  point 
the  Insurance  terminates. 

"(e)  Where  an  agency  fails  to  withhold 
the  proper  cost  of  modified  optional  insur- 
ance from  an  individual's  salary,  or  com- 
pensation retirement  annuity,  the  collec- 
tion of  amounts  properly  due  may  be  waived 
by  the  agency  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  agency,  the  individual  is  without  fault 
and  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience.  However,  where  the  agency 
so  waives  the  collection  of  any  unpaid 
amounts,  the  agency  must  nevertheless  sub- 
mit the  full  amount  due  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  for  deposit  to  the 
Employees'   Life    Insurance   F\md." 

"(f)  The  cost  of  the  modified  optional  in- 
surance shall  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
on  the  basis  of  the  employee's  age  relative 
to  such  age  groups  as  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  establishes  under  sec- 
tion 87l4a(e)  of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  amount  of  modified  optional  In- 
surance In  force  on  an  employee  at  the  date 
of  his  death  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in 
section  8705  of  this  title. 
"8714c.  Optional  life  Insurance  on  family 
members. 

"(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terme  specified  in  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
without  regard  to  section  5  of  title  41 ,  may 
purchase  a  policy  making  available  to  each 
employee  insured  for  regular  Insurance  op- 
tional life  insurance  (without  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance)  on 
family  members. 

"(b)  The  optional  life  insurance  on  family 
members  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
Insured  employe;  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
prescribe  and  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  for  a 
spouse  and  $2,500  for  each  child. 

"(c)  Optional  life  insurance  on  family 
members  shall  terminate  upon  the  employ- 
ee's separation  from  the  service,  completion 
of  12  months  In  a  non-pay  status,  entry  on 
active  duty  or  active  for  training,  or  death, 
subject  to  a  provision  for  a  31 -day  temporary 
extension  of  insurance  coverage  and  for  con- 
version to  Individual  policies  by  the  em- 
ployee or  his  surviving  family  members.  How- 
ever, If  on  the  date  optional  life  insurance 
on   family  members   would  otherwise  stop 


under  tbls  subsection,  the  employee  retires 
on  an  Immediate  annuity  or  Is  receiving  com- 
pensation under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  this  title  becatise  of  disease  or  Injury  to 
himself  and  has  had  In  force  Insurance 
under  this  section  for  no  less  than — 

(1)  5  years  Immediately  preceding  such 
date,  or 

(2)  the  full  period  or  periods  of  service 
during  which  such  Insurance  was  available 
to  him,  if  less  than  5  years, 

optional  family  Insurance  may  be  continued 
under  the  same  conditions  as  provided  in 
section  8714b(c)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  During  each  period  in  which  the 
optional  family  insurance  Is  In  force,  the 
full  cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  employee's  pay;  when  an  employee  Is  re- 
tired or  receiving  compensation  for  work  In- 
juries and  Is  eligible  to  continue  family 
optional  Insurance,  the  full  cost  of  the  In- 
surance shall  be  withheld  from  annuity 
or  compensation,  except  t^at  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  which  such  employee  be- 
comes 65  years  of  age  the  optional  family 
insurance  shall  be  without  cost  to  him. 
Amounts  withheld  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited,  used  and  Invested  as 
provided  In  section  8714  of  this  title  and 
shall  be  reported  and  accounted  for  together 
with  amounts  withheld  under  sections 
87l4a(d)   and  8714b(d)   of  this  title. 

"(e)  Where  an  agency  falls  to  withhold 
the  proper  cost  of  optional  life  Insurance 
on  family  mMnbers  from  an  Individual's 
salary,  compensation,  or  retirement  annuity, 
the  collection  of  amounts  properly  due  may 
be  waived  by  the  agency  when,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  agency,  the  individual  Is  with- 
out fault  and  recovery  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience.  However,  where 
the  agency  so  waives  the  collection  of  any 
unpaid  amounts,  the  agency  must  never- 
theless submit  the  full  amount  due  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  deposit 
to  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund. 

"(f)  The  cost  of  the  optional  family  in- 
surance shall  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
on  the  basis  of  the  employee's  age  relative 
to  such  age  groups  as  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  establishes  under  section 
8714(e)  of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  amount  of  optional  life  insur- 
ance in  force  on  a  family  member  of  an 
employee  or  retired  employee  on  the  date  of 
the  death  of  the  family  member  shall  be 
paid,  on  the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim 
to  the  employee  or  retired  employee  or,  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  employee  or 
retired  employee  before  payment  can  be 
made,  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to 
the  group  life  insurance  in  force  on  the 
employee  or  retired  employee,  under  section 
8705  of  this  title." 

Sec.  7.  Section  8701  is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  catchllne  to  read 
"Definitions";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
■family  member'  means  the  spouse  of  an  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  and  an  unmarried  de- 
pendent child  (other  than  a  stillborn  child), 
including  an  adopted  child,  stepchild,  or 
recognized  nattn-al  child,  under  22  years  of 
age  or  such  dependent  unmarried  child  re- 
gardless of  age,  who  is  Incapable  of  self- 
support  because  of  a  mental  or  physical 
disability  which  existed  before  age  22.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  child  shall  be 
deemed  dependent  on  the  employee  or  an- 
nuitant unless,  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
death,  the  employee  or  annuitant  was 
neither  living  with  nor  contributing  to  the 
support  of  such  child  and  the  child  Is  not 
the  legitimate  child  of  the  employee  or 
annuitant." 


Sec.  8.  Section  8713  of  Utie  6,  United 
States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  1  through  6, 
and  8  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  and  shall  have  no  effect 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  died,  was 
separated,  or  retired  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment.  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
dies  or  retires  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  1-6  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  of  insurance  shall  be  determined  as 
If  the  amendments  made  by  section  1  were 
In  effect  for  such  employee  during  such 
period. 

(b)  Itie  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
and  7  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  or  on 
any  earlier  date  that  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  may  prescribe  which  is  at  least 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  and 
shall  have  no  effect  in  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who  dle<!,  was  finally  separated,  or 
retired  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

Sec.  10.  The  Employees  Optional  Life  In- 
surance Fund  Is  available  without  limita- 
tions for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  In  carrying  out  sec- 
tions 6  and  9  of  this  Act. 

SECnoNAL  Analysis  of  Pbopossd  FEGLI 
Amkndicemts 

The  proposed  blU  will  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Program 
authorized  under  chapter  87  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  to: 

(1)  modify  the  existing  schedule  of  regu- 
lar FEGLI  benefits  to  afford  greater  protec- 
tion to  young  employees; 

(2)  require  that  employees  who  become 
eligible  after  December  31,  1988  to  continue 
regular  FEGLI  while  retired  or  receiving  com- 
pensation for  work  Injuries  pay  premiums 
until  age  65;  and 

(3)  authorize  agencies  to  waive  collection 
of  retroactive  deductions  for  regular  or  op- 
tional life  Insurance  when  the  proper 
amounts  have  not  been  deducted  from  salary 
or  retirement  benefits  through  no  fault  of 
the  insured  Individual. 

(4)  authorize  two  new  employee -pay-all 
options  offering  additional  life-insurance  on 
employees,  expressed  in  multiples  of  salary 
and  flat  amounts  of  life  insvurance  on  imme- 
diate family  members. 

Section  1  redesignates  the  existing  regular 
FEGLI  life  insurance  amount  as  the  "basic 
insurance  benefit"  and  provides  additional, 
age  adjusted  life  insurance  coverage  under 
the  regular  FEGLI  program  to  employees  age 
44  and  under,  with  no  Increase  in  cost  over 
the  present  FEGLI  regular  premium.  Regular 
group  life  Insurance  coverage  for  all  in- 
sured employeea  presently  consists  of  life 
insurance  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  em- 
ployee's annual  salary,  rounded  to  the  higher 
$1,000.  plus  $2,000  (subject  to  a  minimum  of 
$10,000  and  a  maximum  of  $60,000)  plus  an 
equal  amount  of  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance.  For  employees  age 
35  and  under,  the  regular  life  insurance  bene- 
fit will  be  changed  to  2  0  times  the  present 
life  Insurance  amount;  for  each  year  In  ex- 
cess of  age  35,  the  factor  2.0  will  be  reduced 
by  .1,  until  by  age  45,  and  thereafter,  the 
factor  will  be  1.0  and  only  the  basic  life  In- 
surance amount  will  be  payable.  Accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  protection  will 
continue  to  equal  the  basic  Insurance  benefit 
for  all  employees. 

Section  1  also  provides  that  premium  pay 
avirarded  to  Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
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5545(c)  (2)   shall  be  Included 
annual  pay  for  PEGLI  purposes. 
93-350,  approved  July   12.   1974. 
a|nended  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
include  such  premium  pay  as  a 
pay  for  annuity  computation 

and  3  propose  to  amend  sections 
8707  of  title  5  U.S.C.  respec- 
rfqulre   that  employees  who  are 
and  retire  or  commence  receiv- 
's  compensation  after  Decem- 
continue  to  pay  premiums  until 
u-nreduced  PEGLI  regular  cov- 
Is  provided  under  the  present 
personal  cost, 
employees  who  retire  before  age 
continuing  unreduced  coverage 
>ractice  in  the  group  Insurance 
national  employers.  Employees 
continue  optional  PEGLT  cover- 
retired  or  receiving  workers'  com- 
slnce  the  Inception  of  the 
in    1968   been  subject  to 
unreduced  coverage  to  age  65 
to  recipients  of  workers'  com- 
should    be    noted    that   when 
( ittended  to  employees  in  receipt 
for  work  Injury  by  Public 
70  SUt.  213)   in  1956.  the  legls- 
was  to  accord  these  individuals 
co4slderatlon  as  disability  retirees. 
Federal  employees  are  cur- 
on  the  Government's  promise 
coverage  until  age  65  at   no 
when  they  retire  on  immediate 
■e  receiving  workmen's  compen- 
prescrlbed    conditions,    those 
intltled  to  annunity  or  compen- 
's    in    the    next    several    years 
subject  to  this  change, 
the  bill  also  adds  a  new  sub- 
to  title  5.  U.S.C.  authorizing 
es  to  waive  retroactive  collec- 
ar  Insurance  deductions  when 
ai  nounts  have  not  been  deducted 
3r  retirement  benefits  through 
le  insured  individual.  However. 
e:  iployee  or  annuitant   may   be 
paying  retroactive  deductions, 
ncy  would  stUl  be  required  to 
a|nount  due  to  the  OfBce  of  Per- 
for  deposit  to  the  Em- 
Insurance  Fund, 
court    decision     \  Shannon    v. 
F.  Supp.  354   (N.D.  Ca..  1977)  ] 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
certain  due  process  rights 
from   whose   recurring  pay- 
ire  collected,  including  an  op- 
reconslderatlon   of   the   debt 
p<^lbllity  of  waiver  or  compro- 
able  under  the  statute  under 
de#3t  arose)   before  collection  be- 
the    resultant    permanent 
technically  limited  to  over- 
mnunlty.  the  ludge  rxiled  that 
I  rovislon   in    the   ClvU   Service 
(5  use.  8346(b))    applied 
made    to    individuals    as 
that  the  reason  for  the  over- 
lot   relevant.   However.    In    Its 
of   the   Federal    Employees' 
Tijsurance  law.  the  Office  of  Per- 
has   consistently   held 
uctlon  of  life  Insurance  deduc- 
In  a  debt  owed  to  the  PEGLT 
that  the  statue  esablishlng 
loes  no  provide  for  waiver.  In 
effective  administration  of  the 
:  and  In  the  Interest  of  equity 
partlcloants.  section  3  proposes 
c  waiver  authorization  In  the 
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law  or  regulation  pertaining 

or  extent  of  group  life  Insur- 

or  benefits  to  the  extent  that 

regulation   conflicts   with   the 


provisions  of  any  contract  made  under  the 
PEGLI  law.  A  similar  provision  was  Inserted 
m  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
law  by  Public  Law  95-368  approved  Septem- 
ber 17.  1978.  The  provision  for  preemption  of 
state  and  local  group  life  Insurance  law  Is 
deemed  advisable  to  eliminate  all  possibility 
of  a  conflict  between  section  6  of  this  bill 
Increasing  levels  of  optional  group  life  in- 
surance available  to  employees  and  any  pro- 
vision of  state  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
insurance  which  may  be  provided  under  a 
group  Insurance  contract  to  citizens  of  the 
state. 

Section  5  redesignates  the  existing  op- 
tional PEGLI  program  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  February  1968  as  the  "Standard 
Optional  Insurance"  program  thereby  distin- 
guishing It  from  the  new  optional  coverages 
authorized  by  section  6.  It  also  provides  dis- 
cretionary authority  for  Federal  agencies  to 
waive  retroactive  collection  of  optional  in- 
surance deductions  corresponding  to  the  au- 
thorization provided  under  section  3  with 
respect    to  regular  PEGLI  deductions. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  purchase  Insurance  poli- 
cies making  available  two.  new.  employee- 
pay-all  PEGLT  options.  Proposed  section 
8714b  of  title  5  offers  all  employees  partici- 
pating in  regular  FEGLI  a  "Modified  Op- 
tional Insurance"  plan  under  which  they 
may  purchase  additional  life  Insurance  in 
multiples  of  one.  two.  three,  four,  or  five 
times  their  salary,  subject  to  a  maximum 
limitation  of  five  times  the  pay  for  positions 
at  level  IT  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
5  U.S.C.  5313  (currently  $57,500)  rounded  to 
the  next  higher  $1,000.  Employees  who  elect 
less  than  their  maximum  optional  coverage 
will  be  permitted  to  Increase  their  insurance 
whenever  there  is  a  change  in  marital  status 
or  a  child  is  born  or  adopted  into  their  im- 
mediate family. 

Proposed  section  8714c  of  title  5  added  by 
Section  6  offers  all  employees  participating 
In  regular  PEGLT  a  plan  of  optional  Insur- 
ance In  flat  amounts  on  certain  family  mem- 
bers. Benefits  amiount  to  $6,000  on  the  spouse 
of  an  employee  (or  annuitant)  and  $2,500  on 
each  unmarried  child  from  birth  to  age  22  or 
any  such  child  regardless  of  age  who  is  in- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  mental  or 
physical  disability  which  existed  before  age 
22.  Employees  who  waive  participation  In  the 
plan  may  enroll  or  re-enroll  whenever  there 
Is  a  change  In  marital  status  or  a  child  Is 
born  or  adopted  into  their  Immediate  family. 
The  amount  of  optional  Insurance  in  force 
on  the  date  of  the  death  of  a  family  member 
shall  be  paid,  upon  establishment  of  a  valid 
claim,  to  the  employee  or  former  employee. 
In  the  event  of  an  employee's  death  before 
payment  can  be  made  to  him.  benefits  shall 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to 
the  group  life  Insurance  in  force  on  the  em- 
ployee or  former  employee. 

There  Is  no  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment protection  under  either  of  the  new 
optional  plans.  Premium  rates  for  both  plans 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  will 
be  age-adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
age  groups  as  those  specified  for  Standard 
Optional  Insurance. '  Modified  Optional  In- 
surance will  be  rated  per  $1 .000:  Optional  In- 
surance on  Family  Members  will  be  rated 
as  a  flat  amount  for  all  enrolled  employees 
in  a  given  a<'e  group  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  family  members.  There  are  also  provi- 
sions authorizing  agencies  to  waive  retroac- 
tive collection  of  deductions  when  the  proper 
amounts  have  not  been  withheld  through 
apency  error,  as  was  explained  above  In  the 
discussion  of  section  3. 

Modified  Optional  Insurance  and  Optional 
Insurance  on  Family  Members  stops,  subject 
to  a  31-day  temporary  extension  and  the 
privilege  of  converting  the  insurance  to  in- 
dividual policies,  upon  the  employee's  sep- 
aration    from    service,     completion    of    12 


months   in  a  non-pay  status,  or  entry  on 
active  military  duty.  In  addition,  surviving 
family  members  may  convert  all  or  any  pan 
of  the  optional  family  Insurance  to  individ- 
ual policies  within  31  days  of  the  Insured 
employee's  death.  However,   If  on   the  date 
that  an  employee's  coverage  would  otherwise 
terminate,  the  employee  retires  on  immedi- 
ate annuity  or  Is  receiving  workmens'  com- 
pensation under  5  U.S.C,  chapter  81  and  Is 
held  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  un- 
able to  return  to  duty,  so  much  of  the  op- 
tional insurance  as  has  been  In  effect  for  the 
immediately  preceding  5  years,  or  from  the 
employee's   first   opportunity  to  elect  such 
coverage  (if  less  than  5  years)   may  be  con- 
tinued,  provided   payment   of   premiums  is 
continued  until  age  65.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  calendar  month  after  the  date 
on  which  the  employee  becomes  65  years  of 
age  and  is  retired  or  is  receiving  workmens' 
compensation,  benefits  under  both  optional 
plans   begin   reducing   by   two   percent   per 
month  for  50  months  until  protection  ends. 
No  premiums  are  required  while  the  optional 
insurance  is  subject  to  reduction.  Employ- 
ees and  annuitants  may  reduce  their  Modi- 
fied Optional  Insurance  or  terminate  cover- 
age under  either  optional  plan  at  any  time 
Section    7    defines    "family    member "   for 
PEGLT  purposes  to  Include  the  spouse  of  an 
employee  or  annuitant  as  well  as  any  un- 
married dependent  child  (other  than  a"  still- 
born   child),    Including    an    adopted    child, 
stepchild,  or  recognized  natural  child,  who 
is  under  22  years  of  age  or  who,  regardless 
of  age.  is  Incapable  of  self-support  by  virtue 
of  mental  or  physical  disability  which  ex- 
isted before  age  22.  This  section  further  pro- 
vides that  a  child  shall  be  deemed  depend- 
ent on  the  employee  or  annuitant  unless,  at 
the  time  of  the  child's  death,  the  employee 
or  annuitant   was   neither  living   with  nor 
contributing  to  the  support  of  such  child 
and  the  child  is  not  the  legitimate  child  of 
the  employee  or  annuitant. 

The  above  definition  of  "child"  is  broader 
than  the  current  definitions  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  (CSR)  law  (5  U.S.C.  8341 
(a)(3))  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  (FEHB)  law  (5  U.S.C.  8901(5)) 
which  permit  benefits  and  coverage  only  to 
those  acknowledged  illegitimate  children 
who  live  with  the  Federal  employee  (or  an- 
nuitant) In  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship. However,  recent  court  decisions  have 
declared  the  "living  with  "  requirement  In 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  law  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  basis  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions holding  that  statutes  designed  to  pay 
benefits  to  dependent  children  may  not  deny 
benefits  to  some  dependent  children  without 
allowing  such  children  an  opportunity  to 
prove  dependency.  In  the  latest  of  the  deci- 
sions (Proctor  v.  United  States.  Civ.  No.  76- 
436.  D.D.C..  filed  November  30,  1977)  a  three 
judge  court  enjoined  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission (now  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment) from  applying  the  "living  with"  re- 
quirement in  administering  CSR  benefits. 

Amendments  to  the  CSR  and  FEHB  laws 
are  currently  under  consideration  to  fully 
Implement  the  Judicial  decisions  and  extend 
benefits  and  coverage  to  all  dependent  chil- 
dren. All  unmarried  children  will  be  deemed 
dependent  unless  they  are  illegitimates  not 
living  with  their  parent.  W>ille  not  deemed 
dependent,  acknowledged  Illegitimates  not 
living  with  their  parent  may  submit  proof 
of  dependency  and  thus  qualify  for  benefits. 
Proof  of  dependency  may  be  established  by 
a  showing  of  regular  and  substantial 
parental  support.  Because  uniform  defini- 
tions greatly  facilitate  adjudication  of  Fed- 
eral employee  benefits  and  dissemination  of 
information  to  beneficiaries,  the  broader 
definition  of  "dependent  child"  Is  adopted 
for  FEGLI  purposes. 

Section  8  proposes  to  abolish  the  Employee 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance.  Routine  consultations 
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with  representatives  of  employee  unions  and 
agency  directors  of  personnel  have  proven  to 
be  more  effective  vehicles  of  employee  opin- 
ion in  recent  years  and  the  last  committee 
meeting  of  record  was  December  1971. 

Section  9  establishes  the  effective  dates  of 
these  amendments  to  5  U.S.C.  chapter  87. 
The  changes  prescribed  by  sections  1.  4.  and 
5.  with  respect  to  increased  regular  FEGLI 
coverage,  agency  authorization  to  waive  un- 
paid regular  and  standard  optional  deduc- 
tions under  certain  conditions,  and  preemp- 
tion of  state  or  local  group  life  insurance 
laws,  are  effective  for  all  employees  as  of  the 
first  pay-period  beginning  on  or  after  the 
sixtieth  day  following  enactment.  These 
changes  shall  have  no  effect  in  the  case  of 
employees  who  die.  separate,  or  retire  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment.  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees who  die  or  retire  during  the  interim 
between  enactment  and  the  effective  date, 
however,  the  amount  of  insurance  shall  be 
determined  as  if  section  1  was  in  effect  for 
such  employee  during  the  interim  period. 

As  noted  previously,  sections  2  and  3  re- 
quiring deductions  for  regular  PEGLI  from 
insured  individuals  who  are  under  age  65  and 
are  retired  or  receiving  workers'  compensa- 
tion applies  only  in  cases  of  employees  who 
retire  or  begin  receiving  workers'  compensa- 
tion after  1988. 

The  new  optional  insurance  plans  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  that  begins  180  days  subsequent 
to  enactment,  or  any  earlier  date  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may  pre- 
scribe which  is  at  least  60  days  after  enact- 
ment and  shall  have  no  effect  on  employees 
who  die.  separate,  or  retire  before  the  effec- 
tive date. 

Section  10  avails  the  existing  Employees 
Optional  Life  Insurance  Fund  to  meet  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  establishing  the  two  new  op- 
tional plans. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Washington,  D.C.  March  13. 1979. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Ccngress  and  recommend  favor- 
able action  on.  the  attached  draft  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  (FEGLI)  law,  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  ch.  87. 

The  proposed  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  the 
proposal  which  our  predecessor,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  submitted  to  the  95th 
(^ingress  and  which  was  Introduced  as  H.R. 
12924.  Like  the  previous  proposal,  the  at- 
tached draft  bill  will  redesign  the  FEGLI 
benefit  structure  to  (1)  authorize  two  new. 
employee-pay-all  options  providing  addi- 
tional life  insurance  on  employees,  ex- 
pressed in  multiples  of  salary,  and  fiat 
amounts  of  life  Insurance  on  family  mem- 
bers; (2)  modify  the  schedule  of  regular 
PEGLI  benefits  to  afford  greater  protection 
to  young  employees  and  (3)  require  that  in- 
sured employees  who  after  December  31,  1988 
become  eligible  to  continue  insurance  as  a 
recipient  of  compensation  for  work  injuries 
under  subchapter  I  of  5  U.S.C.  chapter  81  or 
after  retiring  on  immediate  annuity,  con- 
tinue paying  premiums  for  unreduced  regu- 
lar PEGLI  coverage  until  age  65.  The  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  also  proposes  to  issue 
regulations  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  8706(b)  and 
8716(a)  Increasing  post-retirement,  lifetime 
benefit!,  for  employees  who  participate  In  the 
program  for  more  than  25  years.  H.R.  12924 
also  provided  for  a  uniform  5-year  particioa- 
tlon  requirement  for  post-retirement  contin- 
uation of  regular  or  optional  insurance:  this 
provision  was  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law 
95-583.  approved  November  2.  1978. 

The  FEGLI  Program  has  been  criticized 
by  employees,  unions.  Members  of  Congress, 
annuitants,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Quandrennial  Commission  on  Executive. 


Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries,  the  press 
and  many  others  as  no  longer  comparable 
to  the  group  Insurance  plans  of  other  na- 
tional employers.  Their  criticisms  relate  to 
the  sharing  of  the  program's  costs  between 
the  Government  and  employees,  the  pre- 
mium rates,  and  the  design  of  the  benefit 
package  itself.  To  a  considerable  degree,  this 
criticism  Is  Justified. 

The  proposed  changes  are  expected  to 
improve  the  attractiveness  of  the  Program 
to  employees  and  future  annuitants  with  no 
increase  in  the  level  cost  of  the  regular 
insurance,  and  with  a  minimal  Increase  in 
total  Government  outlays  in  the  years  Imme- 
diately following  enactment  which  will  be 
offset  in  the  long  run. 

current  fecli  program 

The  FEGLI  law  was  enacted  in  1954,  and 
there  have  been  few  major  amendments.  At 
this  time,  employees  may  purchase  FEGLI 
regular  and  FEGLI  optional  protection.  Tlie 
amount  of  protection  available  through 
FEGLI  regular  is  equal  to  the  employee's 
salary  rounded  to  the  next  higher  $1,000, 
plus  $2,000,  with  $10,000  as  the  minimum 
benefit  payable.  The  FEGLI  optional  protec- 
tion consists  of  $10,000  of  additional  protec- 
tion. Both  FEGLI  regular  and  FEGLI 
optional  pay  double  indemnity  to  employees 
for  accidental  death.  Both  provide  dismem- 
berment protection  to  employees. 

In  addition.  FEGLI  regular  and  optional 
programs  offer  post-retirement,  lifetime 
benefits.  Annuitants  who  retire  on  an  Imme- 
diate annuity  on  or  after  November  2,  1978. 
and  have  participated  in  the  respective 
FEGLI  program  during  the  5  years  of  service 
inmiediately  preceding  retirement,  or  during 
all  periods  in  which  insurance  was  available 
if  less  than  5  years,  are  eligible  to  continue 
their  group  insurance.  Unreduced  FEGLI 
regular  coverage  is  provided  from  the  date 
of  retirement  through  age  65  at  no  charge 
to  eligible  annuitants;  annuitants  pay  for 
continuing  unreduced  FEGLI  optional  pro- 
tection until  they  reach  age  65.  After  age 
65  the  benefits  payable  to  survivors  of 
annuitants  through  regular  and  optional 
FEGLI  begin  reducing  at  two  percent  per 
month  until  25  percent  of  the  face  value 
of  the  insurance  in  force  before  the  first 
reduction  remains  as  permanent,  lifetime 
insurance. 

The  financing  of  FEGLI  regular  insurance 
is  presently  based  on  a  level  premium  rate 
of  which  one-third  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  two-thirds  by  employees,  except 
in  the  case  of  Postal  employees.  The  Postal 
Service  pays  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
FEGLI  regular  for  its  employees.  FEGLI 
optional  is  funded  on  an  employee-pay-all 
basis  with  rates  that  increase  with  age. 

Overall  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  FEGLI  Program  rests  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management.  With  respect  to 
the  responsibility  to  purchase  the  policy  (les) 
from  the  insuirance  Industry  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  FEGLI  benefits,  the  law  quali- 
fies companies  eligible  to  issue  a  policy 
under  the  Program  and  provides  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  deter- 
mine premium  rates  to  be  charged  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  the  lowest  rates 
charged  large  employers  for  this  type  of 
insurance  and  shall  stipulate  maximum 
expense  and  risk  charges  consistent  with  the 
general  level  of  such  charges  made  by  life 
Insurance  companies  under  policies  of  group 
life  and  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance  issued  to  large  employers. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  eight 
companies  who  initially  qualified  as  primary 
insurers  in  1954  mutually  agreed  that  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  should  issue 
the  policy  and  administer  FEGLI  for  the  In- 
surance Industry  solely  on  the  arbitrary  basis 
that  it  was  the  largest  company  in  the  group 
life  Insurance  field.  Competitive  bidding  has 
been  bypassed  with  respect  to  FEGLI  because 


the  law  requires  that  a  company  issuing  a 
policy  providing  benefits  under  the  program 
reinsure  the  major  portion  of  program  lia- 
bilities with  other  companies,  as  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for 
participation,  under  a  weighted  formula 
which  benefits  smaller  companies  and  limits 
the  maximum  amount  of  FEGLI  any  one  com- 
pany may  hold.  The  Office  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  (OFEGLI)  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  Metropoli- 
tan in  New  York  as  the  administrative  office 
for  the  Insurance  companies  underwriting 
FEGLI  and  is  primarily  responsible  for  set- 
tling claims  for  losses  and  determining  insur- 
ability of  employees  seeking  to  revoke  waivers 
of  coverage  under  the  program. 

Recent  critics  of  FEGLI  have  cited  two 
major  problems  with  the  structure  of  the 
Program: 

(1)  The  PEGLI  Program  does  not  afford 
employees  a  reasonable  range  of  choices  con- 
cerning the  amounts  and  types  of  protection 
commonly  available  today.  Furthermore,  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  new  hires  decline 
to  enroll.  In  large  part  because  younger  em- 
ployees can  buy  much  higher  amounts  of 
term  insurance  protection  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  the  same  cost  to  them  as  the  lesser 
coverage  available  through  FEOLI. 

(2)  The  PEGLI  regular  and  optional  plans 
do  not  reward  annuitants  who  have  paid  into 
them  for  full  careers,  and  the  regular  plan  is 
too  liberal  to  annuitants  with  brief  pairtici- 
pation. 

A  Solution  to  Problem  1 :  Benefit  Compara- 
bility and  New-Employee  Participation : 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  two  new 
FEGLI  options,  financed  on  an  employee-pay- 
all  basis,  providing  additional  life  Insurance 
on  employees  as  well  as  life  insurance  on 
icmily  members  for  the  first  time.  The  1976 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Executive,  Leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  Salaries  noted  that  most 
major  private  industry  employers  provide  a 
life  insurance  benefit  equal  to  two  to  three 
times  salary,  often  at  no  cost  to  the  em- 
ployee. And.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  as  the  largest  underwriter  of  the 
FEGLI  Program,  advises  that  life  insurance 
on  dependents  ts  being  included  in  a  grow- 
ing number  of  major  programs  as  it  is  par- 
ticularly appreciated  by  younger  emplojrees 
who  might  not  otherwise  purchase  insurance 
on  spouses  and  children. 

In  offering  the  new  optional  plans,  the  Gov- 
ernment acts  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  passes  on  to  those  who 
wish  to  buy  these  kinds  of  protection  the 
savings  of  buying  insurance  in  mass  quanti- 
ties. Employees  participating  in  FEGLI  regu- 
lar may  purchase  additional  life  insurance  in 
multiples  of  one.  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
times  their  salary,  subject  to  a  maximum 
limitation  of  five  times  the  pay  for  positions 
at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  Ihey 
may  also  purchase  family  life  insurance  pro- 
viding $5,000  on  death  of  the  spouse  and 
$2,500  on  death  of  a  child  from  birth  to  22 
years  of  age. 

Neither  the  additional  employee  nor  the 
family  insurance  plans  Include  accidentlal 
death  and  dismemberment  protection.  Both 
plans  offer  conversion  to  individual  policies 
if  employees  leave  Federal  service  before 
qualifying  for  immediate  annuity.  Employees 
who  are  enrolled  in  these  options  for  at  least 
5  years  or  from  first  opportunity  following 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  and  retire  on 
immediate  annuity  may  continue  coverage 
by  paying  premiums  to  age  65.  At  age  65,  or 
retirement  if  later,  coverage  under  these 
plans  win  continue  at  no  cost  but  benefits 
payable  will  be  reduced  by  2  percent  for  60 
months  at  which  time  coverage  will  end. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  improve 
benefits  payable  through  regular  FEGLI  for 
younger  employees.  For  employees  age  35  and 
under,  the  life  insurance  benefit  payable 
would  be  changed  to  2  0  times  the  basic 
benefit.  The  life  Insurance  benefit  paysble 
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be  subject  to  the  change  if  they  retire  or  be- 
oome  eligible  to  continue  insurance  while  re- 
ceiving compensation  on  or  after  January 
1,1989. 

If  the  proposed  bill  is  enacted  and  the 
premium  structure  changed  as  we  recom- 
mend, we  propose  to  make  a  further  regula- 
tory change  for  employees  who  are  qualified 
to  continue  the  regular  or  the  existing  op- 
tional FEGLI  Insurance  into  retirement.  For 
these  people,  we  propose  amending  our 
regulations  to  provide  permanent,  lifetime 
benefits  equal  to  25  percent  of  regular  or 
optional  Instirance  in  force  prior  to  any  post- 
retirement  reduction,  plus  one-half  of  one 
percent  for  each  full  year  of  participation  in 
the  plan  in  excess  of  25.  An  employee  who 
participates  for  41  years,  for  example,  would 
earn  a  lifetime  benefit  of  33  percent.  Under 
the  premium  structure  in  the  existing  law  it 
Is  not  financially  feasible  to  so  liberalize  this 
post-retirement  benefit. 

Finally  the  proposed  bill  woiUd  make  three 
technical  amendments  to  chapter  87  of  title 
5.  U.S.C.  Section  1(4)  provides  that  premium 
pay  awarded  to  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers under  5  U.S.C.  5545(c)  (2)  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  "annual  pay"  for  FEOLI 
purposes.  Section  2(a)  (3)  of  Public  Law  93- 
350,   auproved  July   12.   1974.  amended  the 
Civil    Service    Retirement    law    to    include 
premium  pay  received  by  law  enforcement 
officers  under  5  tJ.S.C.  5545(c)  (2)  as  part  of 
basic    pay    for    annuity   computation    pur- 
poses. Section  5.'>4.'>(c>(2»  of  title  5  nrovtdes 
that  employees  whose  positions  require  sub- 
stantial amcnts  of  irregular,  unscheduled 
overtime    (primarily   law   enforcement   per- 
sonnel) shall  receive  premium  pay  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  Accordingly,  It  was  determined 
that  the  regularly  recurring  nature  of  this 
premium  pay  makes  it  part  of  the  career  pat- 
tern of  the  employee  and  a  reasonable  basis 
for  determining  employee  benefits.  However, 
Public   Law   93-350,   perhaps   Inadvertently, 
failed  to  make  a  similar  change  In  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insxutmce  law.  Con- 
scuently.    for   law   enforcement    nersonnel. 
retirement    benefits   are   computed   on   one 
annual  rate  of  pay  and  life  Insurance  benefits 
on  another.  The  above  amendment    xoold 
establish  a  uniform  basis  for  these  benefits. 
Sections   3   and   5(3)    of   the   bill   would 
amend  sections  8707  and  8714a  of  title   & 
U.S.C,  respectively,  to  provide  authority  for 
both  employing  agencies  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  waive  collection  of 
deductions  for  regular  or  optional  life  in- 
surance when  the  proper  amounts  have  not 
been    deducted   from   salary   or   retirement 
benefits  through  no  fault  of  the  individual. 
While  the  employee  or  annuitant  may  be  ex- 
cused  from   paying   retroactive   deductions, 
the  erring  agency  would  still  be  required  to 
submit  the  amount  due  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  for  deposit  to  the  Em- 
ployees' Life  Insurance  Fund. 

Section  8  would  abolish  the  Emoloyee  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  on  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance.  Section  12(b)  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  195t  (Public  Law  83-598,  approved  Au- 
gust 17.  1954)  directed  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  five  employees  Insured 
under  the  employees  group  life  insurance 
program  to  serve  without  compensation  and 
advise  the  Commission  regarding  matters 
of  concern  of  employees.  During  recent  years, 
the  need  for  regular  meetings  of  the  Em- 
plovee  Advisory  Committee  on  Group  Life 
Insurance  has  diminished.  The  last  commit- 
tee meeting  of  record  was  December  1971. 
Routine  consultations  with  respresentatlves 
of  employee  unions  and  agency  directors  or 
personnel  have  proven  to  be  more  effective 
vehicles  of  employee  opinion. 

Since  the  employee  pays  the  entire  cost 
of  the  two  new  additional  insurance  options, 
this  coverage  will  not  Increase  the  cost  to 


the  Government,  except  for  minor  incidental 
almlnistratlve  expenses  which  cannot  be 
precisely  estimated.  However,  Increases  In 
the  amounts  payable  to  survivors  of  younger 
employees  under  FEGLI  regular,  and  in- 
creases in  the  amounts  payable  because  oi 
the  higher  post-retirement  benefits  will  re- 
sult In  additional  annual  outlays  from  the 
FEGLI  Trust  Fund  ranging  from  921  million 
in  the  year  following  enactment  of  tbe  pro- 
posal to  955  million  after  the  year  2000.  13e- 
glnnlng  in  1989,  contributions  from  and  on 
behalf  cf  annuitants  under  age  65  will  pro- 
vide additional  annual  income  to  the  Fund, 
ranging  from  910  million  to  990  million  af- 
ter the  year  2000.  These  additional  contribu- 
tions will  In  the  long  run,  fully  offset  addi- 
tional outlays  from  the  FEOLI  Trust  Fund 
attributable  to  the  proposal. 

But  between  enactment  and  1989,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  paying  additional  benefits,  effec- 
tively, win  be  borne  by  the  Government,  as 
budget  outlays  will  be  Increased  In  amounts 
corresponding  to  the  greater  disbursements 
from  the  FEGLI  Fund.  The  net  effect,  then, 
of  enacting  the  proposal  will  be  to  increase 
the  Government's  expense  in  the  form  of  an 
additional  outlay  of  921  million  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operations,  and  up  to  approxi- 
mately 925  million  In  the  fifth  full  year 
of  operations.  The  Fiscal  Year  1980  Budget 
Includes  this  proposal. 

We  conclude  that  those  who  criticize 
FEGLI  have  solid  grounds  for  doing  so.  When 
one  of  an  employer's  major  benefit  programs 
Is  rejected  by  a  high  percentage  of  new  hires, 
constructive  change  Is  needed.  In  this  case, 
the  change  Involves  apportioning  the  costs 
more  fairly  among  employees  and  annuitants, 
among  younger  and  older  employees,  and 
among  carrerists  and  those  who  work  in  the 
Federal  service  for  only  a  few  years.  It  also 
Involves  permitting  employees  more  latitude 
in  choosing  the  amounts  and  types  of  cover- 
age they  need,  rather  than  offering  a  single, 
universal  benefit  that  cannot  possibly  satisfy 
each  Individual's  wants  and  needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal would  be  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's objectives. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AuM  K.  Campbell, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  2392.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  re- 
quirement of  incremental  pricing  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  has  a  simple  pur- 
pose— to  repeal  title  n  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act.  Title  n  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA)  provides 
for  the  incremental  pricing  of  natural 
gas  to  most  interstate  industrial  gas 
users.  Incremental  pricing  requires  that 
certfiin  natural  gas  acquisition  costs  in- 
curred by  Interstate  pipelines  be  borne 
entirely  by  industrial  users  of  natural 
gas  until  the  rate  paid  by  these  users 
reaches  the  price  of  fuel  oil.  Ihtrastate 
industrial  gas  consumers  are  exempted 
from  incremental  pricing. 

Incremental  pricing  will  not  achieve 
its  stated  purpose  of  protecting  residen- 
tial gas  consumers.  If  industries  convert 
to  oil.  gas  utilities  will  lose  the  ability  to 
"load  balance."  thereby  tiansferring  ad- 
ditional fixed  system  costs  to  residential 
customers.  Whether  industries  switch  to 
oil  or  remain  on  natural  gas,  their  energy 
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costs  will  increase  and  will  be  passed  on 
in  the  form  of  higher  product  prices  to 
all  consumers.  The  irony  of  this  policy  is 
that  oil  and  electric  residential  consum- 
ers will  not  only  pay  far  more  for  fuel, 
but  they  will  be  subsidizing  those  cus- 
tomers that  heat  with  gas.  The  reason  is 
that  the  industrial  users  who  are  directly 
subsidizing  the  residential  gas  users  will 
pass  through  these  higher  costs  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  all  the  goods 
and  services  they  produce.  Since  incre- 
mental pricing  will  eventually  affect  vir- 
tually ail  industries,  oil  heat  customers 
will  face  higher  prices  across  the  board. 

During  consideration  of  the  NGPA, 
the  practical  effects  of  incremental  pric- 
ing were  only  partially  explored,  and  its 
mistaken  assumptions  were  not  fully  ex- 
amined by  the  Senate.  Since  then,  key 
factors  have  changed  dramatically,  and 
have  made  more  clear  the  folly  of  the 
concept. 

First,  when  Congress  passed  the  NGPA 
in  the  fall  of  1978,  oil  prices  appeared  to 
be  relatively  stable,  and  it  seemed  that, 
if  anything,  oil  prices  would  increase 
more  slowly  than  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  This  situation  has  changed  radically 
within  the  last  year:  First,  the  price  of 
imported  oil  doubled  during  1979;  sec- 
ond, availability  of  foreign  oil  supplies  is 
less  certain;  and  third,  gas  supply  out- 
look has  improved  materially. 

These  developments,  when  examined 
from  a  national  perspective,  will  result 
in  incremental  pricing  having  an  ex- 
tremely negative  econ(»nic  impact  on 
U.S.  industry  and  on  the  economy.  An 
independent  study  by  the  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates  has 
concluded  that  full  implementation  of 
incremental  pricing,  in  comparison  to  to- 
tal repeal  of  incremental  pricing,  will 
result  in: 

First,  inflation  between  1980  and  1990 
averaging  nearly  l  percent  higher  each 
year  (with  the  greatest  impact  In  1981 
when  the  GNP  price  deflator  will  be  1.4 
percent  greater) ; 

Second,  a  reduction  in  the  real  GNP 
by  $35  billion  in  1985;  and 

Third,  an  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  1  percent  (1  million  jobs 
lost  by  1990) . 

Incremental  pricing  will  cause  indus- 
try to  convert  to  oil,  in  direct  conflict 
with  Federal  policy  favoring  maximum 
displacement  of  oil  by  gas  or  other  fuels. 
The  gas  industry  has  estimated  that  it 
will  lose  approximately  480  billion  cubic 
feet  (Bcf)— roughly  equivalent  to  240,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  energy 
content — of  interstate  industrial  loan  in 
1981.  This  represents  11  percent  of  total 
expected  1981  interstate  utility  sales.  The 
largest  fuel  source  substituting  for  this 
gas  load  loss  will  be  imported  liquids — 
oil  and  propane.  By  1990,  from  1.9  to  3.2 
trillion  cubic  feet  (Tcf)  of  gas  sales 
would  be  lost.  This  represents  a  poten- 
tial buildup  in  oil  demand  of  between 
950.000  to  1,600.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Title  n  of  the  NGPA  should  be  re- 
pealed because  it  is  inflationary,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Nation's  energy  policy  of 
reducing  oil  imports,  it  will  cause  indus- 
trial dislocations,  and  it  will  not  help  the 
residential  gas  customers.  I  feel  that  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  today  will 


help  our  Nation  avoid  the  hto'sh  econom- 
ic and  inflationary  impacts  of  title  n  and 
eliminate  the  intrinsic  unfairness  to  oil 
and  electricity  customers  and,  ultimate- 
ly, to  all  energy  consumers.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  measure, 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  on 
incremental  pricing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1980. 

Deab  Colleague:  Title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  provides  for  incremental  pric- 
ing of  natural  gas  to  most  Interstate  Indus- 
trial gas  users.  Incremental  pricing  was  en- 
acted to  protect  residential  energy  consumers 
from  the  Impact  of  rising  natural  gas  prices 
by  shifting  much  of  the  burden  to  industrial 
gas  users. 

Since  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  passed  in 
1978,  a  number  of  events  have  rendered 
Incremental  pricing  provisions  totally 
Inappropriate. 

No  protection  for  residential  users. 

Incremental  pricing  was  Intended  to  pro- 
tect residential  gas  customers  from  higher 
prices.  Ironically,  it  will  result  in  higher 
prices  for  all  consumers.  First,  If  some  indus- 
tries convert  to  oil,  the  remaining  industrial 
customers  wlU  bear  the  burden  of  all  fixed 
costs  and  rising  gas  costs.  These  will  be 
passed  on  to  all  consumers  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  goods  and  services.  Second, 
oil  and  electricity  customers  who  pay  two  and 
three  times  as  much  for  heating  oU  than  do 
gas  customers,  and  who  enjoy  none  of  the 
modest  benefits  of  Incremental  pricing,  will 
also  bear  the  burden  for  these  higher  prices. 
As  a  result  of  Incremental  pricing  Wharton 
Economic  Forecasting  Associates  predict  that 
by  1990,  the  average  household  purchasing 
power  will  decline  by  992.00. 

Negative  Impact  on  industry. 

In  1978  the  Increase  in  natural  gas  prices 
was  expected  to  rise  about  65  percent  for  in- 
dustrial customers  from  92.10  per  mcf  to 
93.50  per  mcf.  However,  oil  prices,  which  de- 
termine the  ceiling  price  that  industrial  cus- 
tomers can  be  charged  under  Incremental 
pricing,  have  doubled.  They  are  now  the 
equivalent  of  96.80  per  mcf.  The  ceUlng  on 
gas  prices  charged  to  Industrial  customers 
will  rise,  not  by  65  percent,  but  by  225 
percent ! 

Increased  oil  Imports. 

As  natural  gas  begins  to  approach  the  price 
of  oil,  industrial  users  are  encouraged  to  con- 
vert from  natural  gas  to  oil  because  indus- 
trial gas  users  have  long  been  assigned  a  low 
priority  in  times  of  curtailment.  The  oil  allo- 
cation system  does  not  place  such  restrictions 
on  Industrial  oil  use.  'Thus,  oil  Is  a  mere  se- 
cure fuel  than  natural  gas  for  an  Industry 
which  can  readily  convert  from  one  fuel 
source  to  another. 

Negative  economic  Impact. 

Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Asso- 
ciates have  concluded  that  incremental  pric- 
ing wiU  result  in  inflation  between  1980  and 
1990  averaging  nearly  1  percent  higher  each 
year,  a  reduction  in  real  GNP  by  935  billion 
in  1985  and  an  increase  in  unemployment  to- 
talling a  loss  of  1  million  Jobs  In  1990. 

Environment. 

Natural  gas  is  cleaner  to  burn  than  oil.  The 
switching  by  industrial  users  from  natural 
gas  to  oil  will  Impact  air  pollution  levels  In 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  Title  n  of  the  NOPA  should  be 
repealed  because  it  Is  inflationary,  will  not 
protect  residential  customers,  will  add  to  the 
use  of  Imported  oil.  and  could  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  air  pollution  goals. 


I  introduced  legislation  today,  March  4th, 
to  repeal  incremental  pricing.  If  you  would 
like  to  cosponsor,  please  call  Nancy  Maloley 
at  47442. 

Sincerely, 

RICHAKD  G.  LT7GAR.9 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(e) 
(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  smiended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  amend  section 
6(e)(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and 
the  executive  communication  which  ac- 
companied the  proposal  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2393 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  (78 
Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  4601-4  et  eeq.),  as 
amended,    is   further   amended    as    follows: 

In  the  first  sentence  of  section  6(e)(1) 
delete  "but  not  including  incidental  costs 
relating  to  acquisition"  and  substitute 
therefor  "Including  appraisal  costs  but  not 
including  other  incidental  costs  relating  to 
acquisition." 


U.S.  Department  op  the  Inteeiob, 

OmCE  OP  THE  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmEirr:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  amend  section  6(e)(1)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  6  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  (16  U.S.C.  4601-8)  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for.  among 
other  things,  outdoor  recreation  real  prop- 
erty acquisition.  Before  Initiating  negotia- 
tions for  such  acquisitions,  the  States  are 
reqviired  to  obtain  appraisals  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  proposed  to  be 
acquired.  The  States  must  then  advise  the 
landowner  of  the  amount  of  the  approved 
appraisal  and  offer  him  no  less  than  that 
amount.  The  appraisal  and  advising  require- 
ments were  established  by  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-646) 
in  order  to  assure  consistent  treatment  for 
landowners  and  promote  public  confidence 
in  government  land  acquisition  practices. 

Section  6(e)(1)  of  the  Fund  Act  specifies 
that  the  Federal  assistance  for  State  outdoor 
recreation  real  property  acquisitions  may  not 
include  "Incidental  costs  relating  to  acquisi- 
tion," and  the  Department  has  disallowed 
claims  of  States  for  assistance  for  appraisal 
costs  on  the  grounds  that  they  fall  within 
the  "incidental  costs"  category. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  permit  the 
States  to  receive  Federal  assistance  for  these 
appraisal  costs. 
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Management  and  Budget  has 
there   is   no   objection   to   the 

this  proposed  legislation  from 
t  of  the  Administration's  pro- 


BOB  Hebbst. 
Asiiatant  Secretary.^ 


JEPSEN: 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
certain  lending  or  finance 
purposes  of  the  tax  on  per- 
companies :  to  the  Commit- 


JEPfiEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
pre  vision  contained  in  present 
restricts   consumer   finance 
the  inclusion  of  loans  ma- 
than  60  months  in  deter- 
those  companies  are  per- 
companies.  It  is  a  provision 
so  liU.le  impact,  until  re- 
it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
law  f  after  having  been  de- 
result  of  a  technical  error 
g{>ne  unnoticed  for  almost  15 
reasons  stated,  the  60- 
reqiirement  conflicts  with   the 
P  »licy  imderlying  the  general 
liecause    it    imfairly    places 
consumer  finance  companies  at  a 
disadvantage  in  relation  to 
companies  engaged  in  the 
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types  of  consumer  finance  companies  in- 
tended to  be  excluded  are  licensed  per- 
sonal finance  companies  operating  under 
the  small  loan  (Russell  Sage)  laws  of  the 
various  States,  lending  companies  (not 
of  the  Russell  Sage  type)  engaged  in  the 
consumer  finance  business,  Morris  plan 
banks,  and  finance  companies  engaged 
in  the  business  of  factoring  inventories, 
accounts  receivable,  and  otherwise  fi- 
nancing the  short-term  and  intermedi- 
ate-term needs  of  business. 

HISTORICAL   BACKGROtTND 

While  the  tests  to  be  met  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  exclusion  are  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  finance  company 
involved,  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case;  and,  it  was  as  the  result  of  con- 
gressional attempts  to  simplify  the  vari- 
ous earlier  exclusions  that  the  present 
60-month  limitation  inappropriately  be- 
came a  rule  of  general  application. 
^  The  exception  from  the  application  of 
personal  holding  company  rules  to  li- 
censed personal  finance  companies  was 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  laws  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1938.  The  exception 
was  added  to  grant  exemption  for  com- 
panies operating  in  the  various  States 
under  statutes  similar  to  the  Uniform 
Small  Loan  Act  drafted  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  These  statutes  have 
typically  been  referred  to  as  Russell  Sage 
laws.  Under  these  State  laws,  mterest 
could  not  be  payable  in  advance  or  com- 
pounded and  could  be  computed  only  on 
unpaid  balances.  Furthermore,  the  laws 
limited  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
I  usually  to  less  than  $500),  the  term 
(usually  less  than  3  years)  and  the 
amount  of  interest  (usually  less  than 
3  percent  a  month) . 

The  provision  contained  in  the  tax  law 
attempted  to  mirror  these  general  State 
requirements,  rather  than  being  more 
strict,  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  the 
exception  generally  refiected  the  active 
business  practices  which  it  was  designed 
to  except.  As  the  result,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  consumer  lending 
business  have  rendered  the  tax  require- 
ments more  strict  than  State  regulatory 
provisions,  the  tax  provisions  have  been 
altered  as  well.  The  primary  example  of 
this  reflective  action  is  the  change  effec- 
ted in  the  provision  in  1962.' 

Prior  to  1962,  the  personal  finance 
company  exception  mirrored  the  earlier 
restrictive  provisions  of  Russell  Sage 
laws.  The  conditions  for  exception  under 
the  law  at  that  time  required  that  a  fi- 
nance company  must : 

First.  Be  authorized  to  engage  in  the 
small  loan  business  under  one  or  more 
State  statutes  providing  for  the  direct 
regulation  of  such  business; 

Second.  Derive  80  percent  or  more  of 
their  gross  income  from  lawful  interest, 
discount,  or  other  authorized  charges; 

Third.  Derive  the  80  percent  of  their 
income,  referred  to  above,  from  loans 
maturing  in  not  more  than  36  months 
made  to  individuals  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  applicable  State  law; 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  In  1950,  an  ex- 
ception was  added  to  permit  interest  on  bus- 
iness loans  to  be  computed  by  the  "dollar 
add  on"  method  to  reflect  changes  In  the  law 
of  almost  one-half  of  the  states  permitting 
such  loans. 


Fourth.  Derive  this  80  percent  of  their 
income  from  loans  where  the  interest  and 
all  other  authorized  charges  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  equal  to  simple  interest 
computed  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
month  not  payable  in  advance  and  only 
on  unpaid  balances; 

Fifth.  Derive  60  percent  of  their  gross 
income  from  lawful  interest,  discount, 
other  lawful  authorized  charges  received 
from  individuals  whose  indebtedness  to 
the  company  does  not  exceed  the  limit 
prescribed  by  the  applicable  State  law,  or, 
if  there  is  no  such  limit,  $500; 

Sixth.  Have  trade  or  business  expense 
deductions  (other  than  compensation 
for  personal  services  rendered  by  share- 
holders or  members  of  their  family) 
equal  to  15  percent  or  more  of  their  gross 
income;  and 

Seventh.  Have  outstanding  loans  with 
respect  to  any  person  who  is  a  share- 
holder having  a  10-percent  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  company  (including 
st(x;k  owned  by  members  of  the  family) 
or  not  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Recognizing  that  the  requirements  no 
longer  reflected  the  then-existing  State 
statutory  limits,  but  were  more  .strict. 
Congress,  in  the  1962  legislation,  deleted 
the  3-percent  interest  requirement 
entirely,  deleted  entirely  the  36-month 
loan  limit,  and  increased  the  limit  on 
maximum  amounts  for  loans  from  $503 
to  $1,500.  The  legislative  history  of  these 
changes  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is  instruc- 
tive (in  pertinent  part) : 

This  bill  omits  this  3-percent-8lmple-ln- 
terest  requirement  entirely,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  personal  holding  company  tax  is  not 
intended  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  lend- 
ing companies  but  rather  as  a  tax  applicable 
In  certain  cases,  to  passive  investments.  In 
any  event,  this  Is  an  ineffectual  regulatory 
device  since  this  restriction  applies  only  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  small 
loans.  This  occurs  because  the  bulk  of  the 
small  loans  are  made  by  widely  held  finance 
companies,  and  therefore  not  treated  as 
personal  holding  companies  since  they  do 
not  have  five  or  fewer  stockholders  owning 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  stock.  More- 
over, even  the  companies  presently  subject 
to  this  restriction  need  to  meet  it  only 
with  respect  to  80  percent  of  their  gross 
Income. 

The  bill  also  deletes  the  requirement  that 
these  lending  companies  derive  most  of  their 
Income  from  loans  maturing  in  not  more 
than  36  months.  Several  States  already  have 
gone  beyond  this  as  a  permissive  period  for 
loans  and  it  appears  likely  that  In  the  near 
future  a  number  of  additional  States  may 
extend  maturities  to  more  than  36  months. 
Your  committee  agrees  with  the  House  com- 
mittee that  It  should  not  Impose  a  require- 
ment substantially  more  restrictive  In  na- 
ture than  the  State  laws  regulating  this 
type  of  lending  company. 

A  third  change  made  by  the  House  bill 
modifies  the  maximum  size  of  a  loan  which 
may  qualify  under  the  80-percent-lncome 
requirement  where  there  Is  no  State  law  gov- 
erning the  maximum  size  of  a  loan.  Under 
present  law  where  there  is  no  such  limit 
under  State  law.  a  limitation  of  $500  Is 
provided  Under  the  bill  this  limitation  Is 
Increased  to  $1,500.  It  Is  understood  that 
the  only  State  which  does  not  have  a  ceiling 
of  its  own  is  the  State  of  California.  When 
the  S500  limit  provided  by  present  law  was 
considered,  this  represented  the  usual  cell- 
ing   among    the    States.    The    States    have 
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changed  these  ceilings  materially,  however, 
with  the  result  that  today  relatively  few 
States  have  a  ceiling  of  $500  or  less  and  even 
In  these  cases  there  usually  is  provision  for 
supplementary  loans  which  exceed  this  ceil- 
ing In  certain  situations.  The  $1,500  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  where  there  is  no  ap- 
plicable State  limitation,  today  is  sub- 
stantially In  conformance  with  the  ceilings 
applicable  In  those  States  providing  their 
own  maximums. 

A  fifth  change  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
term,  "small  loan  business."  which  repre- 
sents the  type  of  business  in  which  a  lend- 
ing company  must  be  engaged  In  order  to 
be  removed  from  application  of  the  personal 
holding  company  tax  under  this  exception. 
The  bill  adds  after  the  term  "small  loan 
business"  the  term  "(consumer  finance  busi- 
ness) ".  This  Is  Intended  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  exception  is  not  limited  to  small 
loans  In  the  narrow  sense,  but  rather  is  in- 
tended to  encompass  consumer  finance  loans 
generally.  Moreover,  the  reference  to  con- 
sumer finance  business  will  bring  this  ex- 
ception more  directly  In  accord  with  the 
terminology  now  used  by  a  number  of  State 
legislatures  which  have  retltled  the  applica- 
ble provisions  governing  these  institutions 
as  "consumer  finance  laws"  as  a  means  of 
providing  a  more  descriptive  title  for  the  type 
of  business  Involved.  S.  Rep.  No.  2047.  87th 

Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1962).  reprinted  in 

11962)  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Ad.  News  2826. 
2827-2828. 

An  equally  compelling  policy  reason 
for  eliminating  tax  requirements  which 
are  more  restrictive  than  requirements  of 
the  various  State  laws  was  expressed  by 
then-Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Stanley  Surrey,  in  his  comments  to  the 
Senate  committee  on  the  proposed  revi- 
sions: 

It  has  been  the  Department's  consistent 
position  that  taxpayers  in  like  situations 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  rates 
of  taxation.  The  effectiveness  of  our  self- 
assessing  system  to  a  large  extent  depends 
upon  each  taxpayer's  willing  compliance  with 
laws  which  are  regarded  as  rational  and  fair. 
Since  I  the  small  loan  provisions]  selects  only 
a  portion  of  the  small  loan  industry  for  regu- 
lation, and  since  that  portion  is  similar  to 
other  businesses  not  subject  to  these  rules, 
the  Department  has  no  objection  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  3-percent-a-month  and  36- 
month  regulatory  limits.  S.  Rep.   No.  2047. 

87th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1962).  reprinted 

in  11962]  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Ad.  News  2825, 
2830-2831. 

While  the  1962  legislation  vastly  im- 
proved the  equity  of  the  tax  treatment 
accorded  closelv-held  finance  companies, 
the  provision,  as  amended,  remained  ex- 
tremely complex.  As  the  result,  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  Congress  simpli- 
fied the  exception  by  imposing  one  set  of 
standards  upon  all  types  of  finance  com- 
panies. In  so  doing,  a  limitation  on  the 
term  of  loans  for  consumer  finance  com- 
panies found  its  way  back  into  the  law. 

Subsequent  to  the  revisions  made  by 
the  1962  act.  there  remained  four  differ- 
ent types  of  personal  finance  companies 
which  were  excluded  from  the  personal 
holding  company  category: 

1.  Licensed  personal  finance  companies.  80 
percent  of  whose  gross  Income  Is  Interest 
from  loans  If  at  least  60  percent  of  their 
gross  Income  is  received  from  loans  classi- 
fied as  "small  loans"  by  State  law  (or  $500 
If  there  Is  no  State  law  limit)  and  If  the 
Interest  is  not  payable  in  advance  and  com- 
puted only  on  unpaid  balances.  In  addi- 
tion, loans  to  a  person  who  is  a  10-percent 
sharoholder  must  not  exceed  $5,000  In  prin- 


cipal amount.  These  frequently  are  known 
as  "Russel  Sage"  typ«  personal  finance 
companies. 

2.  Other  lending  companies  engaged  In  the 
small  loan  or  consumer  finance  business,  80 
percent  of  whose  gross  income  consists  of 
Interest  or  similar  charges  on  loans  to  in- 
dividuals and  income  from  80-percent-owned 
subsidiaries  which  In  turn  themselves  meet 
this  test.  In  addition,  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  company's  income  must  be  from  interest 
or  similar  charges  made  in  accordance  with 
small  loan  or  consumer  finance  laws  to  in- 
dividuals where  the  loans  do  not  exceed  the 
]slc]  State  specification  for  small  loans 
(or  if  there  is  no  such  limit,  $1,500)  and  if 
the  trade  or  business  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany represent  15  percent  or  more  of  the 
company's  gross  Income.  These  companies 
also  must  not  have  loans  outstanding  to 
shareholders,  with  a  lO-percent  interest  or 
more,  which  exceed  $5,000. 

3.  A  loan  or  Investment  company  (such  as 
a  Morris  Plan  bank),  a  substantial  part  of 
whose  business  consists  of  receiving  funds 
not  subject  to  check  and  evidenced  by  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  or  Investment,  and 
making  loans  and  discounts.  Here  also  loans 
to  a  person  who  is  a  10-percent  shareholder 
may  not  exceed  $5,000  In  principal  amount. 

4.  A  finance  company  actively  engaged  in 
purchasing  or  discounting  accounts  or  notes 
receivable,  or  Installment  obligations,  or  in 
making  loans  secured  by  any  of  these  or  by 
tangible  personal  property,  if  at  least  80 
percent  of  its  gross  income  Is  derived  from 
such  business.  In  addition,  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  such  a  company's  gross  income  must 
be  derived  from  certain  categories  of  income. 
These  categories,  in  general,  relate  to  busl- 
ress  or  factoring-type  loans:  such  as  p\ir- 
chaslng  or  discounting  accounts  or  notes 
receivable,  or  Installment  obligations  aris- 
ing out  of  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  by 
the  borrower  fn  his  business;  making  loans 
for  not  more  than  36  months  to  businesses 
where  the  amounts  are  secured  by  accounts 
or  notes  receivable  or  Installment  obligations 
of  the  type  described  above,  or  secured  by 
warehouse  receipts,  bills  of  lading.  Inven- 
tories, chattel  mortgages  on  property  used  in 
the  borrower's  trade  or  business,  etc  In  the 
case  of  these  companies,  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness expense  deductions  must  represent  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
company,  and  loans  to  those  who  are  10- 
percent  shareholders  In  such  company  must 
not  exceed  $5,000  in  principal  amount. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  type 
of  finance  company  upon  which  a  ma- 
turity limit  was  imposed  was  a  finance 
company  engaged  in  purchasing  or  dis- 
counting accounts  or  notes  receivable,  or 
installment  obligations,  or  in  making 
loans  secured  by  any  of  these  or  by  tangi- 
ble property.  Such  factoring-type  com- 
panies were  required  to  earn  at  least  60 
percent  of  its  income  from,  inter  alia, 
loans  to  businesses  for  not  more  than 
36  months,  where  the  loans  arose  out 
of  the  borrowers  trade  or  business. 

Curiously,  when  the  Congress  "simpli- 
fied" the  exception  in  the  1964  act,  the 
limit  was  written  to  have  precisely  the 
opposite  effect.  As  the  result  of  the  1964 
act,  the  36-month  limit  was  expanded  to 
60  months,  but  rather  than  applying  to 
loans  bv  factoring-type  companies,  the 
limit,  now  contained  in  section  542(d) 
il)(B»(i)  was  written  to  apply  to  all 
but  such  factoring-type  loans. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  the 
word  "unless"  in  section  542(d)  (1)  (B> 
(i)  were  changed  to  the  word  "if",  the 
new  law  would  have  accomplished  the 
simplification  result  without  resurrecting 
a  limit  previously  deleted  as  too  restric- 


tive. That  simplification  was  the  intent 
of  the  1964  changes  and  that  the  same 
policy  underlying  the  deletion  of  tbe 
36-month  limit  was  to  be  retained  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  House  committee 
report: 

In  the  interest  of  simplification,  your 
committee  concluded  that  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  one  exclusion  available  for 
all  four  of  these  categories  of  lending  or 
finance  companies.  At  the  same  time,  it  saw 
no  need  for  purposes  of  the  personal  hold- 
ing company  provision  to  restrict  the  type 
of  loanr.  which  these  companies  could  make. 
This  is  properly  a  matter  of  regulation  by 
State  law  governing  these  lending  or  finance 
businesses.  Moreover,  It  was  recognized  that 
In  any  event  the  personal  holding  provi- 
sions do  not  apply  to  widely  held  corpora- 
tions. In  such  cases  only  State  law  governs 
the    type    of    loans    which    can    be    made. 

H.  Rep.  No.  749.  88th  C^ng.  2d  Sess.  

(1964),  reprinted  In  11964]  U.S.  Code  Cong. 
&  Ad.  News  1313.  1389-1390. 

In  the  absence  of  an  explicit  explana- 
tion in  the  legislative  history  of  the  in- 
clusion of  a  60-month  limit,  one  might 
conclude  that  Congress  merely  painted 
with  too  broad  a  brush  when  it  simpli- 
fied prior  law.  However,  in  light  of  the 
total  reversal  of  the  type  of  company  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied  and  the  re- 
iteration of  the  poUcy  underlying  the 
original  deletion,  it  is  far  more  plausible 
to  conclude  that  the  6C-month  limitation 
of  present  law  does  not  reflect  legisla- 
tive policy,  but  rather  inadvertant  error. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

Whether  the  result  of  error  or  gen- 
eralization, the  60-month  limit  needless- 
ly restricts  closely  held  consumer  fi- 
nance companies  from  competing  on  an 
equal  basis  with  more  widely  held  com- 
panies in  rapidly  expanding  areas  of 
consumer  finance. 

As  previously  stated,  the  limitation  on 
the  term  of  loans  was  deleted  because 
the  restrictions  under  most  State  laws 
had  become  far  more  liberal  than  the 
Federal  tax  provision.  That  is  even  more 
the  case  today.  Most  consumer  finance 
companies  presently  operate,  not  only 
under  small  loan  laws,  but  also  under  the 
generally  applicable  usury  laws.  In 
almost  all  instances,  the  general  usury 
law  imposes  no  maximum  maturity.  This 
expansion  beyond  small  loan  laws  has 
resulted  from  fundamental  changes  in 
the  competitive  structure  of  the  entire  fi- 
nance industry.  Rather  than  competing 
for  small  loans,  the  bulk  of  recent  mar- 
ket expansion  has  been  in  the  areas  of 
revolving  credit  and  second  mortgage 
loans.  In  the  case  of  revolving  credit, 
the  loans  have  no  fixed  maturity.  In  the 
case  of  second  mortgage  loans,  probably 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  loan,  the  ma- 
turities typically  equal  or  exceed  60 
months. 

The  trend  in  personal  loans  is  defi- 
nitely toward  longer  maturities,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  rapidly  expanding  revolv- 
ing or  open-end  credit,  no  fixed  matu- 
rity at  aU  in  the  traditional  sense.  As  the 
table  below  demonstrates,  according  to 
statistics  provided  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  percentage  of  personal 
loans  having  a  maturity  of  over  42 
months  increased  from  a  negligible 
amount  in  1972  to  26.4  percent  of  loans 
made  in  1977.  The  1977  figure  almost 
doubles  the  percentage  of  lower  maturity 
loans  from  the  year  before. 
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1972 


1973   1974   1975   1976   1977  • 


21.1       2a6       20.7       21.0       21.0 


11.9 

16.5 
12  4 
19.3 


12.1 

16.7 
12.8 
18.9 


12.6 
17.2 
13.3 
19.1 


13.1 

17.6 
13.6 
19.8 


months. 


32.3       33.5       34.8       36.3 


13.2 
17.6 
13.4 
19.5 

37.6 


20.5 

13.1 
17.6 
13.6 
19.1 

42.9 


vol  Vm  1974       1975  1976  1977  < 

Percent  over  36  mo _  3  6  87 

Percent  31  to  36  mo M7.7  M9.9  <52.9  «  M.T  53.'3  573 

Percent  25  to  30  mo 33.3  31.3  29.2        31.1  29.9  23.6 

Percent  24  mo  or  less 18.9  18.7  17.8       14.7  13.2  10  4 

Percent  balloon 0.1  0.1  0.1 


..    100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0        100.0 


42  mo 

42  mo »0.9 

36  mo 84.3 

10  or  less 14.5 

a3 


'2.7 
83.2 
13.9 

a3 


38.4 

78.4 

13.2 

0.2 


3  23.6 
65.3 
11.2 

ai 


14.5 
17.8 
55.8 
11.7 


26.4 
21.2 
40.4 
11.9 


100.0 


Mobile  homes 106.4 

Other  consumer  loods 21. 7 


115.7 
21.4 


121.2 
21.1 


121.0 
21.1 


123.3 
22.2 


126.2 
22.9 


Average  amount  financed: - 

Personalloans _  $996  JI,  169  Jl,  162  $1,260  $1,384  $1,530 

Mobile  homes 6.307  6,645  7,292  7,686  8,404  9  037 

Other  consumer  loods 396  405  434  464  510  538 

Average  size  of  contract  on  automobiles:  - 

New 3,686  3,929  4,314  4,967  5.496  6,116 

Used 1.890  2.090  2,436  2.650  2.846  3,076 


estimatn. 
of  periodic  sample  data  for  CKh  year. 
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LEGISLATION 

bill  would  amend  sec- 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
J'^st,  section  542(d)  (1)  (B) 
amended  by  replacing  the 
maturity  limitation   with   a 
144  months.  Additionally, 
except  from  the  ccnnputa- 
maturities  all  open  end 
transactions  (revolving  credit)  as 
defined  in  the  Truth  in 


amendment  would  tighten 

rules  for  the  consumer  fl- 

exclusion  from  the  defl- 

pe^sonal  holding  company." 

of  section  542  excepts  a 

business  enterprises  from  the 

1  "personal  holding  com- 

(6)  of  that  subsection 

the  exclusion   of  certain 

flnpnce  companies  if  certain 

met.  Among  those  condi- 

re  luirement  that  the  sum  of 

wljich  are  directly  allocable 

business  must  exceed  the 

percent  of  the  first  $500,000  of 

income  from  the  finance 

5  percent  of  the  second 

Income  from  the  fi- 


g'OSS 


requtet  of  the  Joint  Committee 
the  bill  would  extend  the 
wljich  the  5  percent  applies 
to  the  total  amount  of  all 
derived  from  the  finance 
exceeds  $500,000.  The  re- 
overall  percentage  of  de- 
dire^Uy  attributable  to  gross 


Note:  Parts  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundini. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


income  from  the  finance  business  must 
be  greater  than  under  present  law  in  or- 
der for  a  consumer  finance  company  to 
qualify  for  exclusion  under  the  personal 
holding  company  provisions. 

The  bill,  therefore,  represents  a  bal- 
ance between  the  need  to  accommodate 
a  changing  business  environment  and 
the  need  to  insure  that  the  exception  is 
not  employed  as  a  device  to  avoid  the 
personal  holding  company  rules. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  and 
that  the  Treasury  Department  supports 
its  passage.  I  hope  that  early  action  on 
this  measure  can  be  scheduled  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  that  it  can  be- 
come law  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2396 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
clause  (11)  of  section  542(c)(6)(C)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
exceptions  from  definition  of  personal  hold- 
ing company)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  not  $1,000,000". 

(b)  Clatue  (1)  of  section  542(d)(1)(B) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  making  loans,  or  purchasing  or  dis- 
counting accounts  receivable,  notes,  or  In- 
stallment obligations,  if  (at  the  time  of  the 
loan,  purchase,  or  discount)  the  remaining 
maturity  exceeds   144  months;    unless — 

"(I)  the  loans,  notes,  or  installment  obli- 
gations are  evidenced  or  secured  by  contracts 
of  conditional  sale,  chattel  mortgages,  or 
chattel  lease  agreements  arising  out  of  the 
sale  of  goods  or  services  in  the  course  of 
the  borrower's  or  transferor's  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or 

"(n)  the  loans,  advances  or  Installment 
obligations  are  made  or  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  and  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
ptaragraph  (C)." 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  542(d)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  INUETINITE  MATUKI'ry  CRKDIT  TRANS- 
ACTIONS— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
(i),  a  loan,  advance,  or  installment  obliga- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if  it  is  made  under  an  agreement — 

"(i)  under  which  the  creditor  agrees  to 
make  loans  or  advances   (not  in  excess  of 


an  agreed  upon  maxlmtim  amount)  from 
time  to  time  to  or  for  the  account  of  the 
debtor  upon  request,  and 

"(11)  under  which  the  debtor  may  repay 
the  loan,  advance  or  installment  obligation 
in  full  or  in  installments." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.# 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  provide  a  hear- 
ing for  persons  objecting  to  disclosure 
of  private  confidential  information,  to 
preserve  the  confidential  status  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  private  information  con- 
tained in  (jovemment  records,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PRESEBVATION  OF  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  to  amend  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Last  April, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  decision  in  Chrysler  Corporation 
against  Brown,  I  expressed  my  concern 
that  the  FOIA  had  in  certain  ways  been 
transformed  from  a  mechanism  by 
which  citizens  could  learn  about  the  op- 
erations of  their  Government  into  an 
instrument  for  industrial  espionage. 

This  bill  responds  to  that  problem  by 
amending  the  FOIA  to  give  the  person 
who  submits  private  information  to  the 
Government  notice  when  disclosure  of 
that  information  is  requested  and  to  give 
the  submitter  an  opportunity  to  voice 
h^s  objections  to  the  release  of  the  in- 
for.-nation.  Furthermore,  the  bill  modi- 
fies the  FOIA  to  refiect  the  original  in- 
tention of  Congress  that  information 
normally  not  d'sclosed  by  the  submitter 
should  not  be  released  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  FOIA. 

Congress  never  intended  the  FOIA  to 
be  used  for  unrestricted  access  to  other- 
wise nonpublic  information  submitted 
by  private  citizens.  The  FOIA  was  ori- 
ginally an  amendment  to  the  public  in- 
formation provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  which  narrowed  the 
standards  by  which  agencies  could 
withhold  Government  information  from 
the  public  and  abolished  the  require- 
ment that  the  requester  had  to  show  his 
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direct    Interest    in    obtaining   the    re- 
quested records. 

In  enacting  the  FOIA,  Congress  did 
not  anticipate  what  we  have  seen  come 
to  pass:  The  increased  use  of  the  FOIA 
to  obtain  private  data  from  Government 
files.  Yet  whUe  the  FOIA  has  opened 
Government  files  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent those  same  Government  files  have 
been  absorbing  an  unprecedented 
amoimt  of  information  from  the  private 
sector.  Thus,  Government  files  contain 
much  valuable  and  sensitive  information 
about  private  citizens  and  businesses; 
and  the  abuse  of  the  FOIA  can  have  dra- 
matically harmful  consequences. 

This  abuse  has  become  widespread.  As 
one  informed  witness  described  the  sit- 
uation in  testimony  before  a  subconunit- 
tee  of  the  House  CSovemment  Operations 
Committee: 

rroday,  the  FOIA  is  being  utilized  by  an  ex- 
tremely diverse  group  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing .  private  data.  The  act  has  been  em- 
ployed by  competitors,  analysts,  investors, 
disgruntled  employees,  potential  and  exist- 
ing adverse  litigants,  self-styled  "public  in- 
terest" groups,  foreign  businesses  and  gov- 
ernments and  a  wide  variety  of  others  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  private  busi- 
nesses which,  but  for  the  POIA,  would  not  be 
available  to  them.  Yet.  now.  for  the  price  of 
a  postage  stamp,  such  persons  can  generaUy 
obtain  such  data  from  federal  agencies. 

In  short,  as  this  expert  explained— 
While  initially  intended  to  serve  as  a 
means  for  the  public  to  learn  more  about  Its 
Government,  the  act  has  increasingly  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  surveillance,  at  public  ex- 
pense, of  the  private  affairs  of  commercial 
enterprises  by  their  adversaries. 

The  use  of  the  POIA  as  a  tool  for  in- 
dustrial espionage  has  reached  such  a 
level  that  businesses  have  been  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  blanket 
FOIA  requests  and  selling  the  business 
Information  gleaned  from  the  released 
records.  Indeed,  Prof.  Allen  Weinsteln, 
an  eminent  historian  and  the  author  of  a 
forthcoming  report  on  the  POIA,  has 
concluded  that: 

I M lore  than  three  out  of  every  five  POIA 
requests  are  filed  not  by  the  scholars,  crusad- 
ing congressmen,  public-Interest  advocates 
and  enterprising  Journalists  for  whom  the 
act  was  Intended,  but,  rather,  by  the  business 
community  and  the  law  firms  that  represent 
It. 

One  obvious  reason  for  this  problem 
Is  that  the  FOIA  makes  no  provision  for 
the  rights  of  the  submitter  of  private  in- 
formation contained  in  (3ovemment 
records.  The  POIA  sets  out  a  detailed 
administrative  and  judicial  procedure  by 
which  a  requester  can  challenge  an 
agency  decision  not  to  disclose  particular 
records.  Yet  the  statute  provides  no  simi- 
lar mechanism  by  which  a  submitter  of 
confidential  information  can  chsdlenge 
a  decision  to  release  that  information. 
And  as  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  concluded  following  its 
study  of  this  problem  during  the  95th 
Congress — 

Businesses  have  a  strong  and  Identifiable 
Intwest  in  maintaining  the  confidentiality 
of  this  information  and  have  expressed  great 
concern  about  the  public  release  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Information  considered  by  the 
submitter  to  be  confidential. 

To  afford  the  submitter  some  escape 
from  this  predicament,  the  courts  over 


the  last  several  years  have  recognized 
what  has  been  caUed  the  reverse  POIA 
lawsuit  by  which  submitters  have  been 
allowed  to  challenge  in  court  an  agency's 
decision  to  disclose  confidential  infor- 
mation. As  many  commentators  have  In- 
creasingly noted,  this  implied  relief  has 
been  beset  by  a  variety  of  practical  and 
technical  problems.  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration against  Brown  has  imdermined 
even  tiiis  Umited  remedy.  Simply  put,  in 
the  words  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  In  Chrysler 
"denied  the  submitter  of  information 
standing  to  invoke  the  FOIA  exemptions 
to  prevent  disclosure."  The  Court  did  of- 
fer a  confused  alternative  remedy:  a 
cause  of  action  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  with  the  substantive  law 
provided  by  the  Trade  Secrets  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that 
the  Chrysler  decision  has  left  our  free- 
dom of  information  system  with  an  in- 
adequate and  awkward  mechanism  for 
accommodating  the  interests  of  both  re- 
questers and  submitters.  Furthermore, 
the  law  as  it  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
Chrysler  decision  may  now  operate  In 
ways  which  are  unfair  to  each  of  the 
interested  parties :  the  requester,  the  sub- 
mitter, and  the  agency. 

Presently,  submitters  have  no  right  to 
receive  notice  when  their  information  is 
requested  imder  the  POIA  and  have  no 
right  to  be  heard  before  an  agency  dis- 
closes the  information.  At  the  same  time, 
the  requester  can  appeal  a  decision  not  to 
disclose,  first  within  the  agency,  and  then 
to  the  courts. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  an 
agency,  once  it  decides  that  no  govern- 
mental Interests  prevents  disclosure,  will 
somehow  act  to  protect  the  private  inter- 
ests of  the  submitter.  Even  if  an  agency 
wanted  to  protect  these  private  interests. 
It  is  unUkely  that  it  is  equipped  to  do  so. 
How  can  a  bureaucrat  in  a  Federal 
agency,  inundated  with  thousands  of 
POIA  requests,  evaluate  each  piece  of 
private  information  to  determine 
whether  it  constitutes  exempt  confiden- 
tial information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
could  be  harmful  to  a  particular 
business? 

This  silence  of  the  POIA  regarding 
submitters'  rights  has  served  only  to  pro- 
duce litigation,  as  submitters  have  had 
no  recourse,  when  they  did  have  advance 
notice  of  an  Impending  disclosure,  but  to 
leap  Into  court  to  seek  injunctions  of 
contemplated  POIA  disclosures.  Such  a 
lawsuit  often  puts  the  requester  in  an 
awkward  position.  The  requester  has  an 
obvious  Interest  in  participating  in  such 
a  suit,  but  the  POIA  requires  him  to  ex- 
haust his  administrative  remedies  before 
he  goes  into  court.  Thus  the  requester 
ends  up  fighting  on  two  fronts. 

The  bill  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in- 
troduces today  attempts  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  two  ways.  First,  a  pro- 
cedure Is  set  up  within  an  agency  to  al- 
low a  submitter  to  express  his  objections 
to  the  disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion. When  an  agency  receives  a  FOIA 
request  for  a  record  containing  such  In- 
formation, it  Is  required  to  give  the  sub- 
mitter notice  of  the  request.  The  submit- 
ter then  may  submit  written  objections 
to  disclosure  of  the  information  or  re- 


quest an  informal  hearing  before  the 
agency,  or  both.  If  still  dissatisfied  fol- 
lowing these  procedures,  the  submitter 
may  appeal  to  the  courts  for  de  novo  re- 
view of  the  case.  This  appeal  to  the 
courts  is  a  mirror  image  of  the  judicial 
review  now  available  to  requesters. 

The  time  periods  set  out  for  these  vari- 
ous procedures  have  been  determined  in 
the  spirit  of  accommodating  the  needs 
of  the  submitter  in  making  a  full  presen- 
tation of  his  objections  and  the  interest 
of  the  requester  in  receiving  a  prompt 
response  to  his  request.  Par  from  pro- 
longing the  resolution  of  POIA  contro- 
versies, it  can  be  expected  that  these  pro- 
ceedings will  expedite  the  workings  of 
the  whole  FOIA  mechanism.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  a  submitter  is  no 
longer  forced  into  the  time-consuming 
and  rigid  procedure  of  the  courts  but 
may  present  his  concerns  in  the  rela- 
tively more  expeditious  context  of  an  In- 
formal agency  proceeding.  It  is  likely 
that  many  submitters  will  feel  no  need  to 
pursue  their  case  to  the  courts.  If  a 
particular  matter  was  carried  to  the 
courts,  those  proceedings  would  certainly 
take  no  longer  than  they  do  now. 

Care  has  also  been  taken  to  include 
provisions  in  this  bill  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  requesters.  A  requester  is 
notified  when  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
apply  to  his  request  and  is  similarly 
notified  of  important  steps  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  when  the  agency  grants 
a  submitter  an  informal  hearing.  If  the 
time  periods  of  the  bill  are  not  followed, 
or  if  the  requester  is  not  kept  advised  of 
the  proceedings,  he  may  proceed  directly 
to  court. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  this 
bill  directly  affects  the  so-called  trade 
secrets  exemption  of  the  POIA.  In  its 
present  form,  this  provision  exempts 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  commer- 
cial or  financial  information  from  the 
mandatory  disclosure  requirements  of 
the  FOIA.  To  determine  what  Is  "confi- 
dential," the  courts  have  developed  the 
"substantial  competitive  harm  test" 
which  characterizes  information  as  con- 
fidential if  its  disclosure  is  likely  to  cause 
substantial  harm  to  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  submitter,  or  if  such  disclos- 
ure will  impair  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  necessary  informa- 
tion in  the  future.  Because  the  applica- 
tion of  this  test  requires  a  court  to  delve 
into  the  murky  area  of  an  individual 
business  "competitive  position,"  this 
test  has  generated  much  confusion  and 
litigation. 

Yet  this  judicially  created  test  is 
clearly  at  odds  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Congress  in  enacting  this  exemption. 
The  legislative  history,  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  reports,  conclusively  in- 
dicates that  this  exemption  was  intended 
to  protect  information  which — and  here 
I  quote  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report— "would  customarily  not 
be  released  to  the  public  by  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  obtained."  This  un- 
derstanding requires  no  uncertain  analy- 
sis of  "competition,"  but  relies  on  a  more 
verifiable  fact,  the  practice  of  the  sub- 
mitter. 

This  bill  therefore  amends  the  trade 
secrets  exemption  to  specifically  Include 
in  Its  scope  Information  not  customarily 
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and 


ma  jre 


effort  of  preparing 
legislation,   my   staff 
the  assistance  of  several 
area.  I  would  like  to  take 
to  publicly  extend  my 
.  Burt  Braverman,  one  of 
who  argued  the  Chrysler 
Hussey,  an  attorney 
practice  who  for  a  num- 
ierved  in  the  POIA  section 
I|ivision  at  the  Department 
Mr.  James  O'Reilly,  the 
leading  treatises  on  the 
gentlemen     contributed 
of  their  valuable  time  and 
that  this  bill  respon- 
these  significant  prob- 
our  system  for  dis- 
information, 
bill  is  narrowly  directed 
specific  problems  that 
the  administration  of  the 
If  formation  Act.  The  reso- 
problems  is  long  overdue, 
the  POIA  did  not  appre- 
difects  in  the  statute,  and 
way  undermines  the  pur- 
'OIA.   The  Senator  from 
this  bill  to  his  col- 
3alanced  piece  of  legisla- 
their  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 


GoT  emment  i 
this 


no 


recom  mends 


no  objection,  the  bill  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


n  is 


8.  2397 
by  the  Senate  and  House 
es  of  the  United  States  of 
''^ss  assembled. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Confldentlal    Information 


RE  ITJEST 


FOR    DISCLOSURE    AND 
HEARING    PROCEDURE 

552(a)    of  title  5,  United 
!  imended  by  Inserting  Imme- 


diately  after   paragraph    (6)    the   following 
new  paragraph : 

"(7)  (A)(1)  Whenever  an  agency  receives 
a  request  for  records  which  contain  or  are 
based  on  Information  not  already  In  the 
public  domain  which  has  been  obtained  from 
any  private  source  or  which  concerns  any 
individually  identifiable  private  party,  and 
the  agency  has  not  decided  to  withhold  such 
records,  the  agency  shall,  within  ten  work- 
ing days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
request,  give  written  notice  to  the  submitter 
of  the  information  contained  In  the  record, 
or  on  which  the  record  is  based,  of  such 
request.  This  notice  shall  describe  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  request  and  advise  the 
submitter  of  his  right  to  submit  written 
objections  and  his  right  to  an  Informal  ex 
parte  hearing  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 
"(11)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'private  source'  and  'private  party' 
refer  to  any  person  (as  defined  by  section 
551  of  this  title)  who  is  not  an  agency  (as 
defined  by  this  section),  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  agency,  or  any  instrumental- 
ity, officer,  or  employee  of  a  state  or  local 
government. 

"(ill)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'submitter'  Includes  the  private 
source  who  provided  the  requested  record 
the  information  contained  in  the  requested 
record  or  on  which  the  requested  record  is 
based,  the  private  proprietor  of  such  infor- 
mation, and  the  individually  Identifiable  pri- 
vate party  who  is  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
mation. 

"(B)(1)  The  submitter  may.  within  ten 
working  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice, 
provide  the  agency  with  written  objections 
to  disclosure  of  the  records  requested,  clearly 
and  succinctly  describing  the  factual  and 
legal  grounds  for  the  objections. 

"(11)  Upon  proper  request  by  the  submit- 
ter made  within  five  working  days  after 
receipt  of  the  notice,  the  agency  shall  pro- 
vide the  submitter  with  an  opportunity  for 
an  informal  ex  parte  hearing  at  a  location 
suitable  for  the  interests  of  the  submitter 
and  of  the  agency,  except  that  the  agency 
may  deny  a  request  for  hearing  upon  a  writ- 
ten determination  that  on  the  particular 
facts  of  the  case  the  request  is  clearly  friv- 
olous, the  reouested  hearing  would  severely 
prejudice  specifically  stated  Interests  of  the 
agency  or  identified  third  parties,  or  the 
requested  hearing  has  been  rendered  unnec- 
essary by  virtue  of  a  determination  to  deny 
the  underlying  request  for  disclosure.  This 
hearing  shall  be  held  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  agency  receives  the  request 
for  a  hearing,  but  not  earlier  than  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  submitter  to  prepare  his 
presentation  for  the  hearing. 

"(ill)  The  time  limits  set  forth  In  this 
subparagraph  may  be  extended  by  the  agency 
where  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  permit  development  of  the  evidence 
for  the  record  or  where  required  by  other  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  When  an  agency 
extends  such  time  limits.  It  shall  make  a 
written  finding  of  such  circumstances,  specif- 
ically describing  each  such  circumstance  and 
why  such  circumstance  Justifies  an  extension 
of  the  applicable  time  limits.  The  agency 
shall  send  the  submitter  a  copy  of  this  find- 
ing by  certified  or  registered  mall. 

"(C)  (1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
agency  receives  the  written  objections  of  the 
submitter,  or,  if  an  Informal  ex  parte  hear- 
ing was  held,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  agency  shall 
make  a  final  decision  regarding  disclosure  of 
the  requested  agency  records,  unless  such 
time  limitations  are  extended  by  the  agency 
due  to  the  existence  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances justifying  such  extension.  When  the 
agency  extends  such  time  limitations,  it  shall 
make  a  written  finding  of  such  circum- 
stances,   specifically    describing    each    such 


circumstance  and  why  such  circumstance 
Justifies  an  extension  of  the  applicable  time 
limits.  The  agency  shall  send  the  submitter 
a  copy  of  this  finding  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mail. 

"(11)  When  the  agency  makes  Its  final  de- 
cision, it  shall  give  the  submitter  written 
notice  of  its  decision  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mail.  Where  the  agency  has  decided  to 
disclose  the  records  requested,  this  notice 
shall  clearly  describe  the  factual  and  legal 
grounds  on  which  the  agency  based  Its  de- 
cision. 

"(D)  An  agency  may  not  disclose  records 
wMch  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  unless — 

"(1)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  request  for  disclosure  and  the  sub- 
mitter has  not  provided  the  agency  with 
written  objections  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
records  requested  or  requested  an  Informal 
ex  parte  hearing, 

"(11)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  agency  following 
submission  of  written  objections  where  the 
submitter  has  not  requested  an  informal  ex 
parte  hearing,  or  where  the  request  of  the 
submitter  for  such  hearing  was  denied,  or 
"(ill)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  agency  following 
an  Informal  ex  parte  hearing. 

"(E)(1)  Whenever  an  agency  gives  a  sub- 
mitter written  notice  of  a  request  for  agency 
records  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
agency  shall  also  give  the  requester  written 
notice  by  certified  or  registered  mail  that 
the  record  requested  is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  and  that  notice  of 
the  request  is  being  given  to  the  submitter, 
provided,  however,  that  such  notice  shall  not 
describe  or  identify  in  any  way  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  requested  record,  or  on 
which  the  record  is  based,  or  identify  the 
submitter  of  such  information. 

"(11)  Whenever  an  agency  grants  the  re- 
quest of  a  submitter  for  an  informal  ex 
parte  hearing,  the  agency  shall  give  the  re- 
quester written  notice,  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mall,  that  an  Informal  hearing  will  be 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(ill)  At  the  same  time  the  agency  gives 
notice  of  its  decision  to  the  submitter,  the 
agency  shall  give  a  similar  written  notice  of 
its  decision  to  the  requester  by  certified  or 
registered  mail.  Where  the  agency  has  de- 
cided not  to  disclose  the  requested  record 
or  part  thereof,  the  notice  shall  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  so  as  not  to  prejudice  in  any 
way  the  status  of  the  record,  or  part  thereof, 
as  exempt  from  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(iv)  Whenever  an  agency  extends  the  time 
limitations  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
or  (C).  the  agency  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 
written  findings  of  exceptional  circumstances 
to  the  requester  by  certified  or  registered  mail 
at  the  same  time  such  finding  Is  sent  to  the 
s'lbmltter,  provided,  however,  that  the  copy 
of  such  findings  sent  to  the  requester  shall 
not  prejudice  in  any  way  the  status  of  the 
record,  or  part  thereof,  as  exempt  from  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(F)  The  requester  may  deem  the  request 
for  disclosure  of  records  denied  if — 

"(1)  more  than  forty  days  after  the  re- 
quester received  notice  that  the  requested 
record  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  requester  has  not  received 
written  notice  that  an  informal  ex  parte 
hearing  has  been  granted,  written  notice  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  agency,  or  a  copy  of 
the  findings  of  exceptional  circumstances  re- 
quiring an  extension  of  the  time  limits  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  or  (C);  or 

"(11)  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  re- 
quester received  notice  that  an  Informal  ex 
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parte  hearing  has  been  granted,  the  requester 
has  not  received  either  written  notice  of  the 
final  decision  of  the  agency  or  a  copy  of  the 
findings  of  exceptional  circumstances  re- 
quiring an  extension  of  the  time  limits  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  or  (C). 

"(O)  Any  written  finding  made  by  an 
agency  that  exceptional  circumstances  re- 
quire an  extension  of  the  time  limits  of  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  or  (C)  shall  be  subject  to 
review  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  In  which  the  complain- 
ant resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  or  In  which  the  agency  records  are 
located,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
the  reviewing  court  finds  the  challenged  ex- 
tension to  be  unwarranted  by  the  facts,  It 
may  declare  such  extension  invalid  and  order 
such  relief  as  it  deems  proper.  Including - 
Initiating  de  novo  review  of  the  request  for 
disclosure  and  the  related  objections  of  the 
submitter,  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (H), 
and  ordering  the  award  of  attorney  fees,  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (4)  (E)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(H)(1)  Any  determination  made  by  an 
agency  following  the  procedures  provided  by 
this  paragraph  to  disclose  all  or  part  of  the 
records  requested  to  be  disclosed  shall  be 
subject  to  de  novo  review  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  the  district  In 
which  the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 
agency  records  containing  the  information 
are  situated,  or  in  District  of  Columbia.  The 
district  court  may  examine  the  contents  of 
such  records  In  camera  to  determine  whether 
such  records  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be 
withheld  under  any  of  the  exemptions  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
burden  Is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  ac- 
tion by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

"(11)  The  court  may  access  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred  In 
any  case  under  this  subsection.  In  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed. 

"(I)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  will  be  con- 
strued to  be  in  derogation  of  any  other  rights 
established  by  law  protecting  the  confiden- 
tiality of  private  information." 

CONyORMlNU  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Section  552(a)(3)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection"  Immediately  after  "this 
subsection". 

(b)  Section  6S2(a)  (4)  (B)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "On" 
at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, on". 

(c)  Section  552(a)  (6)  (A)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Each"  at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph 
(A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  sub- 
section, each". 

(d)  Section  S52(a)  (6)  (B)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In" 
at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection, 
in". 

(e)  Section  552(a)  (6)  (C)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Any"  at 
the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection, 
any". 

EXEMPTION   FOR   CONFIDENTIAL   INFORMATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  552(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "This" 
at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (b)  and  in- 


serting m  Ueu  thereof  "The  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  this". 

(b)  Section  552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (4) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  subject  to  provisions  of  subsection 
(f),  (A)  trade  secrets,  (B)  confidential  or 
privileged  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion, (C)  proprietary  Information  which 
would  not  customarily  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  by  the  person  from  whom  It  was  ob- 
tained, or  (D)  information  which  the  agency 
in  good  faith  has  obligated  itself  not  to 
disclose; " 

(c)  Section  552  of  title  6,  United  Stotes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  An  agency  shall  not  disclose  any  rec- 
ords containing  or  based  on,  information  de- 
scribed under  subsection  (b)  (4)  unless — 

"(1)  the  submitter  of  such  Information 
consents  In  writing  to  its  disclosure; 

"  (2)  the  submitter  of  such  information  did 
not  make  a  timely  objection  to  its  disclosure 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section;  or 

"(3)  the  agency  can  dMnonstrate  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  falltire  of 
the  agency  to  disclose  the  records  would  seri- 
ously Injure  an  overriding  public  Interest." 

Sec.  5.  Section  1906  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  to  the 
end  thereof  "This  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  fall  within  the  provisions  of  section  652 
(b)  (3)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code." 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  requests  for  disclosure  of  agency 
records  submitted  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.0 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2398.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Exchange  Act,  as  amena- 
ed.  to  certain  lands  in  order  that  they 
may  become  parts  of  the  Umatilla  and 
Wallowa  National  Forests,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  adjust 
slightly  the  land  exchange  boimdaries  of 
the  Umatilla  and  Wallowa-Whitman 
National  Forest  in  eastern  Oregon.  The 
modification  of  the  exchange  bounda- 
ries would  allow  the  Forest  Service  to 
negotiate  a  land  exchange  for  a  smtill 
amount  of  private  land  which  is  near  or 
adjacent  to  the  national  forest.  If  an 
exchange  was  consummated,  it  would 
eliminate  potential  land  management 
conflicts  on  public  and  private  lands 
within  and  adjacent  to  these  two  na- 
tional forests.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  preliminary  work  has  been  com- 
pleted on  this  proposal  as  a  part  of  an 
ongoing  land  exchange  program  on  the 
forests,  and  this  exchange  is  supported 
by  the  Forest  Service;  the  private  land- 
owner, Boise  Cascade  Corp.:  and  local 
government  ofiBcials. 

This  bill  contains  two  major  features. 
First,  it  expands  slightly  the  exchange 
boundary  by  some  2,500  acres  to  author- 
ize the  Forest  Service  to  exchange  for 
private  lands  which  should  be  included 
as  part  of  the  national  forest  system. 
The  local  forest  service  supervisors  have 
indicated  that  this  minor  land  adjust- 
ment would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
In  addition  to  this  first  part,  the  second 
portion  of  the  proposal  would  remove  a 


larger  area,  about  123,000  acres,  of  land 
from  the  exchange  boundaries  of  these 
two  national  forests.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  future 
Forest  Service  acquisition  of  these  lands 
by  taking  them  out  of  the  exchange 
boundary.  Although  there  is  already  an 
understanding  among  the  parties  that 
these  private  lands  will  not  be  acquired 
by  the  Forest  Service,  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  formally  codify  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.2398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Stat.  465,  as  amended) ,  are  hereby  extended 
to  the  following  described  lands:  Willamette 
Meridian— Township  3  North,  Range  36  East, 
section  13,  that  part  of  the  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  and  of  the  south  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  lying  south  of  the  Umatilla  River; 
section  21.  that  part  of  Lot  3  lying  south  of 
the  Umatilla  Blver,  Lot  4  and  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  section 
22,  those  parts  of  Lots  9,  10,  11,  and  12  iylng 
south  of  the  Umatilla  River.  Lots  13,  14,  15, 
and  16:  section  23,  that  part  of  the  north 
half,  and  the  north  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  lying  south  of  the  Umatilla  Blver, 
and  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  and  the  north  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter;  section  24,  that  part  of  Lots  3 
and  4  lying  south  of  the  Umatilla  River.  Lots 
5  and ; 

Section  28.  Lots  1  and  2.  east  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter. 

Township  2  North,  Range  41  East,  section 
26;  section  35,  east  half;  section  36. 

Township  5  South,  Range  32  East,  section 
29,  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  under  section  1  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  acceptance  of  title,  become  parts  of 
the  Umatilla  and  WaUowa  National  Forests 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  March  4.  1925  (43  SUt. 
1279),  Is  hereby  amended  to  exclude  the 
following  described  lands: 

Willamette  Meridian 

Township  4  NchUi,  Range  41  East,  section 
9,  east  half,  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter,  south  half  of  the  northwest 
Quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter;  sections 
10  to  17  Inclusive;  sections  20  to  29  Inclu- 
sive; section  32,  east  half  and  east  half  of 
the  west  half;  sections  33.  34,  35,  and  36. 

Township  4  North.  Range  42  East,  sections 
19  to  36  inclusive. 

Township  3  North,  Range  40  East,  sections 
13,  24,  25.  and  36. 

Township  3  North,  Range  41  East. 

Township  3  North.  Range  42  East. 

Township  2  North,  Range  40  East,  section 
1.  north  half. 

Township  2  North,  Range  41  East,  sections 
1  to  17  incliisive. 

Township  2  North,  Range  42  East,  sections 
1  to  12  Inclusive. 

Township  3  South,  Range  37  East,  sections 
28,  29.  and  30. 

Township  3  South,  Range  46  East,  sections 
13.  14,  and  15. 

Township  3  South,  Range  46  East,  section 
18. 

Township  4  South.  Range  38  East,  section 
26. 
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Skc.  4. 
1534).  Is 
following 


The  Act  of  June  19,  1936  (49  Stat, 
tereby   amended   to   exclude   the 
(fesciibed  lands : 

Willamette  Meridian 
Township  3  South.  Range  37  East,  sections 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  the  west  half,  the  south  half 
southeast  ( [uarter,  the  north  half  northeast 
quarter,  an  1  the  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  sec  tlon  7;  the  east  half,  the  north- 
west quart4  r,  the  east  half  southwest  quarter, 
and  the  soi  thwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
section  8.  s  ictlons  9  to  34  inclusive,  and  sec- 
tions 29  8Ui(  1  30. 

SBC.  5.  T  le  Act  of  June  17,  1940  (54  Stat. 
402),  is  h;reby  amended  to  exclude  the 
following  described  lands: 

Willamette  Meridian 

South,  Range  39  East,  section 


Townshlf 
12,  south 

Townshlj 
3,  4,  and  5; 
8,  9,  and  10. 

Township 
11,  14,  and 

Townshlj 
17,  20,  29 


h  ilf . 


South,  Range  40  East,  sections 
section  6,  south  half;  sections  7, 

4  South.  Range  38  East,  sections 
13. 
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By 
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6  South.  Range  38  East,  sectlonis 
-•  32.« 


Rates  fob  service  clubs 
ART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  reg- 
f  or  too  long  has  hampered 
functions  of  this  Nation's 
1.  The  sponsors  of  humani- 
in    every     State     and 
the  world,  these  groups  con- 
i^tily  to  the  quality  of  world 
I  am  a  member  of  Civitan 
in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
im  acutely  aware  of  the  con- 
community    welfare    which 
rom  all  such  organizations, 
lo  all  we  can  to  enhance  their 
in  our  communities  and  be 
that    they    are    fairly 


vigilance  which  I  now  wish 

The  regulation  to  which  I 

almost  unnoticed  into  our  law 

during  the  82d  Congress. 

essings  of  Congress,  the  U.S. 

was  authorized  to  exclude 

nonprofit  mailing  rates 

which  would  seem  highly 

them. 

the  rate  reduction,  regula- 

that  a  group  must  qualify 

jroad  categories  as  "religious, 

fraternal,  and  philanthrop- 

others.  The  Nation's  service 

serve  these  functions.  But 

which  makes  any  sem- 

we  have  excluded  them 

nonprofit  status  for  third-class 

Perhaps  unintentionally, 

sfghted  m«nbers  of  Civitan, 

Lions,  and  many  other 


thit 


<  Tafted  its  legislation  in  1951. 

specifically  included  service 

Senate    committee    report 

the  Webster's  Dictionary 

"service  clubs"  includes  as 

'Ftotary.  Kiwanis,  and  Lions 

Senate  recognized  that  such 

organized  for  the  public  good, 


certainly  should  qualify  for  the  special 
rates. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives included  no  such  special  pro- 
vision for  service  clubs  when  it  drafted 
its  companion  bill.  When  the  conflicting 
measures  emerged  from  the  complex  de- 
Uberations  of  a  conference  committee, 
service  clubs  had  been  slashed  from  the 
eligibility  Ust  in  a  manner  which  seems 
arbitrary.  The  Postal  Service  has  never 
since  held  the  service  clubs  eligible  in 
applying  the  reduced  rate  provision. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  exempts  service 
clubs,  as  nonprofit  groups,  from  Federal 
income  tax.  It  defines  service  clubs  as 
"operated  exclusively  for  the  promotion 
of  social  welfare."  It  would  be  wise,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  vmiformity  and  leg- 
islative equity,  to  apply  the  same  crite- 
rion to  the  Postal  Service  provision. 

There  never  has  been  any  clear  reason 
for  excluding  service  clubs  from  the  ben- 
efits of  a  third-class  mailing  rate,  and 
lacking  a  good  reason  we  must  take  ac- 
tion to  correct  an  error  made  30  yesu-s 
ago.  Service  clubs  serve  much  too  valu- 
able a  function  in  our  society  for  us 
not  to  undertake  such  action  with 
expedience. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2400.  A  bill  to  require  business  con- 
cerns which  undertake  changes  of  opera- 
tions to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  to  affected  labor  organiza- 
tions, employees,  and  local  governments ; 
to  require  business  concerns  to  provide 
assistance  to  employees  who  suffer  an 
employment  loss  caused  by  changes  of 
operations;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  assistance  to  affected 
employees  and  local  governments;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EMPLOYMENT  MAINTENANCE  ACT  OF    1980 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Employment 
Maintenance  Act  of  1980,  a  bill  designed 
to  assist  communities  and  employees  ef- 
fected by  plant  closings  and  other  major 
reductions  in  business  operations. 

In  the  past  10  years,  such  reductions 
have  created  severe  hardships  for  com- 
munities all  over  this  country.  In  Ohio 
alone,  plant  closings  in  the  past  decade 
have  eliminated  the  jobs  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  working  men  and  women. 
And  in  addition,  those  closings  have 
sharply  reduced  tax  revenues  in  the  af- 
fected communities  while  at  the  same 
time,  increasing  the  requirement  for  un- 
employment benefits  and  other  social 
services. 

United  States  Steel's  decision  to  elimi- 
nate its  Youngstown  facilities  provides 
a  classic  example  of  what  a  major  plant 
closing  can  do  to  an  American  com- 
munity. 

United  States  Steel's  action  will  drive 
unemployment  in  the  Youngstown  area 
to  a  level  of  13  percent  or  more. 

Some  communities  in  the  Youngstown 
area  will  at  one  blow  lose  up  to  70  percent 
cf  their  tax  base. 

I  ask  anyone  to  tell  me  how  a  com- 
munity can  withstand  this  kind  of 
trauma  without  substantial  help  and 
proper  advance  planning. 


I  do  not  believe  that  any  community 
can  sustain  the  loss  of  an  industry  that 
has  been  a  way  of  life  for  its  people  with- 
out severe  damage. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Ameri- 
can community  should  be  forced  to  suf- 
fer as  Youngstown  has  suffered. 

But  unfortunately,  that  belief  is  far 
from  universal  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

Recently,  for  example,  documents 
came  to  my  attention  that  deal  with 
high  level  discussions  within  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  with  regard  to  moving  Ford's 
small  engine  production  to  Mexico  in 
cooperation  with  a  foreign  auto  manu- 
facturer. That  decision  could,  if  carried 
out.  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
employment  at  Ford's  Brook  Park  facili- 
ty in  Cleveland.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  documents,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

A  glance  at  these  documents,  Mr. 
President,  will  show  that  Ford  execu- 
tives took  many  factors  into  account  in 
considering  this  sourcing  decision. 

Ford's  North  American  governmental 
affairs  people  provided  an  analysis  of  the 
likely  political  implications  of  the  deci- 
sion. Government  affairs  did  "not  believe 
that  potential  adverse  governmental 
reaction  should  unduly  influence  a  deci- 
sion to  outsource  if  it  is  not  otherwise 
clearly  disadvantageous." 

Ford's  public  relations  people  laid  out 
a  strategy  to  "low  key"  the  decision  in 
the  United  States  while  seeking  maxi- 
miun  exposure  in  Mexico.  An  evasive 
statement  was  prepared  "for  use  on  in- 
quiry only." 

Ford's  financial  people  laid  out  de- 
tailed estimates  on  investment  require- 
ments and  profitability. 

Ford  hit  all  the  bases.  But  I  wonder 
how  much  thought  Ford  executives  gave 
to  the  question  of  Ford's  obligations  to 
its  own  employees  and  to  the  community 
in  which  it  has  been  operating  for  so 
many  years. 

I  believe  that  the  relationship  between 
a  business  and  its  host  commimlty  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  Business  depends 
upon  the  community  for  labor,  often  for 
capital  and  always  for  an  environment 
conducive  to  a  profitable  enterprise.  In 
return,  the  community  receives  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  its  residents  and 
revenue  from  taxes.  This  relationship 
benefits  both  parties.  It  amounts  to  a 
joint  pact — unwritten,  unspoken,  but  a 
pact  nonetheless. 

When  a  business  decides  to  terminate 
its  operation  or  to  relocate,  that  pact  is 
dissolved.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
one  party  because  the  community  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  involved  in 
the  decision  to  move  the  business  or  close 
the  plant's  doors. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  recognize  in  the 
law  that  the  most  elementary  standards 
of  business  and  equity  require  companies 
to  recognize  that  they  have  obligations 
to  their  employees  and  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  operate.  And  if  a 
company  decides  to  close  or  relocate  a 
major  facility,  it  has  an  obligation  to 
assist  the  community  and  its  own  dis- 
placed workers  in  making  an  orderly 
transition. 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  spells  out  the  obligations  of 
companies  to  their  employees  and  their 
host  CMnmunities  in  the  event  of  plant 
closings.  And  it  establishes  mechanisms 
to  protect  legitimate  individual  and 
community  interests. 

The  bill  requires  companies  with  $100 
million  in  assets  or  sales  to  provide  em- 
ployees and  affected  communities  with 
2-year  prenotification  of  its  intent  to 
change  its  operation. 

The  bill  requires,  for  those  firms  with 
$250  million  in  assets  or  sales,  that  work- 
ers be  given  an  opportimity  to  fill  equiv- 
alent jobs  in  other  company  locations. 
And  for  those  workers  who  cannot  be 
transferred,  the  bill  requires  payment 
for  1  year  of  85  percent  of  salary  and 
of  such  benefits  as  health  insurance  and 
pension  contributions.  These  benefits 
will  be  reduced  according  to  the  overall 
compensation  an  employee  might  receive 
through  State  or  Federal  programs  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a  worker  will  not 
receive  as  much  or  more  than  he  or  she 
did  while  employed. 

In  order  to  make  companies  more  ac- 
countable to  host  commimities.  the  bill 
requires  payment  of  taxes  for  a  year 
after  major  reductions  take  place.  And 
it  establishes  on  the  part  of  companies 
a  Uability  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  300  percent  of  lost  taxes  in  the  event 
that  the  facilities  in  question  are  re- 
located abroad.  Some  may  describe  this 
provision  as  punitive.  But  I  believe  that 
it  is  high  time  for  this  Nation  to  dis- 
courage ccwnpanies  that  fiee  the  country 
in  search  of  cheap  labor,  nonexistent 
occupational  safety  and  health  require- 
ments and  lax  environmental  regula- 
tions. It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
remind  American  business  that  this  Na- 
tions  welfare  must  come  first. 

Other  members  of  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  I  plan  to  work 
with  them  for  the  speedy  enactment  of 
this  badly-needed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2400 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  title;    table  of  CONTENTS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Employment  Maintenance  Act  of  1980." 

findings  and  PT7RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  abrupt  and  unforeseen  changes  of  op- 
eration at  establishments  of  business  con- 
cerns disrupt  commerce  and  cause  unem- 
ployment to  Increase  substantially  in  certain 
areas  of  the  Nation,  and 

(2)  adequate  notice  to  affected  employees 
and  communities  Is  needed  to  avert  or  to 
minimize  the  dislocation  of  employment  op- 
portunities, and  new  mechanisms  of  public 
input  are  needed  to  assure  that  private  in- 
vestment decisions  adequately  reflect  em- 
ployee and  community  needs  and  all  costs 
of  dislocations  of  employment. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  avert 
or  minimize  the  harmful  economic  and  so- 
cial effects  of  unemployment  on  employees 
and  on  local  governments  caused  when  busi- 
ness concerns  undertake  changes  of  opera- 
tions. 
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Sac.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "beneficiary"  sball  have  the 
meaning  given  it  In  section  3(8)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(8) ) . 

(2)  Tlie  term  "business  concern"  means 
any  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly  owns  a 
controlling  Interest  In,  or  controls,  a  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

(3)  The  term  "change  of  operations" 
means  the  transfer  of  any  operation  from  an 
establishment,  the  termination  of  any  opera- 
tion, or  the  relocation  of  any  operation. 

(4)  The  term  "defined  benefit  plan"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  It  In  section  3(35)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  VS.C.  1002(35) ). 

(5)  The  term  "employee  benefit  plan"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  It  in  section  3(3)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(3) ) . 

(6)  The  term  "employee  pension  benefit 
plan"  shall  have  the  meaning  given  It  in  sec- 
tion 3(2)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(2) ) 
but  shall  not  include  a  multiemployer  plan. 

(7)  The  term  "employee  welfare  benefit 
plan"  shall  have  the  meaning  given  It  in  sec- 
tion 3(1)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(1) ) 
but  shall  not  Include  a  multiemployer  plan. 

(8)  Tlie  term  "employment  loss"  means 
with  respect  to  an  employee — 

(A)  the  failure  of  such  employee  to  receive 
for  each  week  In  any  26-week  period  from 
any  business  concern  which  employs  him, 
wa^es  that  equal  or  exceed  85  percent  of  the 
average  of  the  wages  paid  by  such  business 
concern  to  such  employee  for  the  26-week 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  first  such 
week,  or 

(B)  the  suspension  or  termination  of  the 
employment  of  such  employee  bv  such  busi- 
ness concern,  which  is  In  effect  26  consecutive 
weeks.  If  such  failure,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation is  caused  by  such  business  concern 
when  It  undertakes  a  chanre  of  oneratlons 
ordinarily  performed  at  the  establishment 
where  such  employee  is  employed. 

(9)  The  term  "establishment"  means — 

(a)  anv  factorv.  plant,  mine,  business 
office,  facility,  or  other  single  working  place, 
or 

(b)  the  functional  equivalent  of  such 
working  place,  at  which  the  average  of  the 
nimiber  of  employees  employed  on  the  last 
working  day  of  each  month  in  the  ca'endar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  the 
change  of  operations  involved  Is  undertaken 
exceeds  500. 

(10)  The  term  "executive  agencv".  shall 
have  the  mea"in?  given  it  in  section  106 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(11)  The  term  "individual  account  plan" 
shall  have  the  meaning  (riven  It  in  secticm 
3(34)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(34)). 

(121  The  term  "miiltiemnloyer  plan"  shall 
have  the  meaning  rtven  It  in  section  3(37) 
of  the  Fmnloyee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974   f29  U.SC.  1002(37)). 

(13)  The  term  "nonforfeltAb'e"  shall  have 
the  meaning  eiven  it  In  section  3(19)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974   (29  U.S.C.   1002(19)). 

(14)  The  term  "normal  retirement  age" 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  section 
3(24)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(24)). 

(15)  The  term  "normal  retirement  benefit" 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  It  in  section 
3(22)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(22)). 

(16)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  t^e  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(17)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
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(18)  The  term  "taxable  year"  shall  hava 
the  meaning  given  it  in  section  7701(a)  (23) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (de- 
fining  taxable  year). 

NOTICE    OF    intent    TO    CHANGE    OPBtATIOITS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  a  business  concern 
which  has  assets  or  sales  in  excess  of  (100 
million  intends  to  undertake  a  change  of 
operations  at  an  establishment  and  such 
business  concern  determines  that  the  num- 
ber of  employees  at  such  establishment  who 
wUl  suffer  an  employment  loss  In  any  18- 
month  period,  as  a  result  of  such  change  of 
operations,  exceeds  15  percent  of  the  employ- 
ees at  such  establishment,  then  such  busi- 
ness concern  shall  give  written  notice.  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  of  such  in- 
tended change  of  operations. 

(b)(1)  The  notice  required  m  subsection 
(a)  shall  Include  a  statement  of — 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  establishment  at 
which  the  change  of  operations  described  in 
subsection  (a)  is  to  be  undertaken, 

(B)  the  reasons  for  undertaking  such 
change  of  operations  at  such  establishment. 

(C)  alternatives  to  undertaking  such 
change  of  operations, 

(D)  the  estimated  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment loss  which  will  result  from  such 
change  of  operations, 

(E)  plans  to  minimize  the  effects  of  such 
change  of  operations  on  employees  at  such 
establishment  and  on  any  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  taxing  Jurisdiction 
over  the  geographical  area  in  which  such  es- 
tablishment is  located, 

(P)  the  economic  circumstances  of  such 
establishment.  Including  the  level  of  proflt- 
abUlty  of  operations  at  such  establishment, 
and  any  plans  for  future  Investment,  em- 
ployment, and  production  at  such  establish- 
ment, 

(0)  the  economic  circumstances  of  such 
business  concern  and  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
ferring employees  affected  by  such  change  of 
operations  to  other  establishments  of  such 
business  concern,  and 

(H)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  em- 
ployees who  will  suffer  an  employment  loss 
as  a  result  of  such  change  of  operations. 

(2)  "Hie  notice  required  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  employees  and  any  representative  of  any 
affected  labor  organization  at  such  estab- 
lishment, and  to  such  units  of  general  local 
government  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
rule. 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (B).  (C).  and  (D)  the  notice  re- 
quired In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  given  not 
later  than  two  years  before  such  business 
concern  taVes  any  action,  in  connection  with 
any  Intended  change  of  operations,  to  re- 
duce the  weekly  wage,  or  to  suspend  or  ter- 
minate the  emoloyment  of  any  employee. 

(B)  Upon  the  request  of  such  business 
concern,  the  Secretary  may  allow  such  busi- 
ness concern  to  give  the  notice  required  In 
subsection  (a)  at  a  time  later  than  the  time 
required  In  subpsragraph  (A) ,  but  only  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  at  such  establishment 
within  the  applicable  time  period  required 
in  such  subparagraph  makes  it  impossible 
for  such  business  concern  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  such  subparagraph. 

(C)  If  in  the  two  year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
sufficient  time  does  not  elapse  to  permit  m 
business  concern  required  to  give  notice  un- 
der subsection  (a)  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable requirement  In  subparagraph  (A) .  then 
such  business  concern  shall  give  such  no- 
tice— 

(1)  not  later  than  30  days  after  such 
change  of  operations  begins  If  such  change 
of  operations  begins  in  the  60-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or 

(U)  not  later  th«a  30  di^  after  tbe  date 
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TSANSrnONAL    ASSISTANCE    BT    DUSINCSS 
CONCERNS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  subsection  (c), 
any  business  concern  which  has  assets  or 
sales  In  excess  of  $250  million  shall — 

(A)  pay  to  each  employee  who  suffers  an 
employment  loss  at  such  establishment  as 
a  result  of  such  change  of  operations  a  week- 
ly Income  maintenance  payment — 

(1)  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  product  of 
the  weekly  equivalent  and  the  rate  of  pay. 
In  effect  on  the  date  such  employment  loss 
occurs  for  the  position  having  the  highest 
rate  of  pay  so  measured  which  such  em- 
ployee held  at  any  establishment  of  such 
date,  or 

(11)  equal  to  100  percent  of  such  product 
If  such  employee  Is  participating,  during 
the  week  for  which  such  Income  mainte- 
nance payment  is  required,  in  any  training 
program  provided  or  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  13(a)  (1)  and 

(B)  make  payments  with  respect  to  such 
employee  as  if  such  employee  had  not  suf- 
fered such  employment  loss,  to  any  employee 
benefit  in  effect  at  such  establishment  to 
which  such  business  concern  is  obligated  to 
contribute  with  resoect  to  such  employee 
for  the  week  Immediately  preceding  the  26- 
week  period  ending  on  the  date  such  em- 
ployment loss  occurs,  for  the  52-week  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  employment  loss 
occurs. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1) 
and  paragraph  (3)  (B)  (11) ,  the  term  "weekly 
equivalent"  means  the  greater  of  the  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  such  employee 
worked  during — 

(A)  the  26-week  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  by  which  such  business  con- 
cern is  required  to  give  notice  under  section 
4(a) ,  or 

(B)  the  26- week  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding any  reduction  of  wages,  or  any  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  the  employment, 
of  such  employee  resulting  in  such  employ- 
ment loss. 

(3)  (A)  A  payment  payable  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  to  an  employee  who  receives 
for  the  week  with  respect  to  which  such  pay- 
ment is  required  wages  from — 

(I)  such  business  concern,  or 

(II)  an  employer  other  than  such  business 
concern  for  employment  accepted  with  such 
employer  after  such  employment  loss  oc- 
curs, shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  The  amount  by  which  such  payment 
shall  be  reduced  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between; 

(I)  the  sum  of  such  wages  and  such  pay- 
ment i>ayable  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph, and 

(II)  the  product  of  the  weekly  equivalent 
and  the  rate  of  pay,  measured  at  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  hourly  rate  of  pay,  in  effect  on 
the  date  such  employment  loss  occurs  for 
the  position  having  the  highest  rate  of  pay 
so  measured  which  such  employee  held  at 
any  establishment  of  such  business  concern 
at  any  time  In  the  1-year  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  such  date. 

(4)  A  payment  payable  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)   to  an  employee  who  receives — 

(A)  compensation  under  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  or 

(B)  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  under 
part  I  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  2  of  title  I 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2991- 
2294),  for  the  week  with  reelect  to  which 
such  payment  is  required  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  such  com- 
pensation and  such  allowance. 

(6)  A  pajrment  made  by  a  business  con- 
cern under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  to  an  employee 
shall  be  deemed — 

(A)  not  to  be  wages  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  eligibility  of  such  employee 
to  receive  any  payment  under  any  unem- 


ployment compensation  law  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  to  be  wages  for  all  other  purposes, 
Including  the  determination  of  any  contri- 
bution to  be  made  to,  and  any  credit  to  be 
received  any  benefit  to  accrue  under,  any 
employee  benefit  plan  to  which  any  payment 
is  required  In  paragraph   (1)(B). 

(6)  No  business  concern  shall  be  required 
to  make  total  payments  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  exceeding  $25,000  for  any  52-week  period 
to  each  employee  who  suffers  an  employ- 
ment loss. 

(7)  No  business  concern  shall  be  required 
to  malic  a  payment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with 
respect  to  an  employee  for  any  week  begin- 
ning after  such  employee  begins  any  employ- 
ment offered  under  section  8(a)  to  such 
employee. 

(8)  No  business  concern  shall  be  required 
to  make  a  payment  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  an  employee  for  any  week 
beginning  after  such  employee  refuses  to 
accept  employment  offered  by  such  business 
concern  or  by  any  employer  other  than  such 
business  concern,  located  within  a  reason- 
able commuting  distance  of  the  regular  place 
of  residence  of  such  employee,  if  such  em- 
ployment— 

(A)  provides — 

(1)  wages  that  equal  or  exceed  the  wages, 
and 

(11)  benefits  (Including  benefits  under  any 
employee  benefit  plan)  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  the  benefits,  for  the  position  hav- 
ing the  highest  rate  of  pay.  measured  at  the 
equivalent  of  an  hourly  rate  of  pay,  which 
such  employee  held  at  any  establishment  of 
such  business  concern  at  any  time  In  the 
2-year  period  preceding  the  date  the  em- 
ployment loss  of  such  employee  occurs,  and 

(B)  (1)  is  substantially  similar  in  kind  to 
such  position,  or 

(11)  utilizes  skUls  acquired  by  such  em- 
ployee as  a  result  of  any  previous  employ- 
ment or  participation  in  any  training  pro- 
gram. 

(9)  No  business  concern  shall  be  required 
to  make  a  payment  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  an  employee  for  any  week 
during  which  such  employee  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate, or  falls  to  make  satisfactory  prog- 
ress, without  good  cause.  In  any  training 
or  placement  program  made  available  to  such 
employee  under  section  10(a)(1). 

(10)  No  business  concern  shall  be  required 
to  nutke  a  jiayment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with 
respect  to  an  employee  for  any  week  for 
which  such  employee  receives  a  retirement 
benefit  under  any  employee  pension  benefit 
plan  to  which  such  business  concern  made 
any  payment  with  respect  to  such  employee 
before  such  week. 

(a)  If  an  employee  suffers  an  employment 
loss  arising  from  the  suspension  or  termina- 
tion of  his  employment  by  a  business  con- 
cern required  to  make  pwiyments  imder  sub- 
section (a)  and  if  such  employee  accepts 
employment  offered  by  such  business  con- 
cern not  latw  than  3  years  after  the  date 
such  emplo]rment  loss  occurs,  then  such 
business  concern  shall  pay  any  reasonable 
expenses  Incurred  by  such  employee  in  con- 
nection with  moving  to  a  new  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  beginning  suoh  employment. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  expiration  of 
the  52-week  period  for  which  a  buslnebS  con- 
cern Is  required  to  make  pa3mjents  with 
respect  to  an  employee  under  subsection  (a) , 
such  business  concern  shall  continue  to 
make,  with  respect  to  each  employee  who 
on  the  expiration  of  sucto  62-week  period 
has  attained  63  years  of  age  and  has  not 
yet  attained  61  years  of  age,  the  payments 
described  in  such  subsection  during  the 
number  of  years  spedfled  in  paragraph  (2) 
if  such  payments  would  be  required  under 
such  subsection  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee but  for  the  expiration  of  such  62-week 
period. 

(2)  A  business  concern  shall  make  the 
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pajrments  required  in  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  such  employee  during  the  number 
of  years  equal  to  the  number  by  which  5 
exceeds  the  absolute  value  of  the  quantity 
57  less  the  number  of  years  of  age  such 
emirfoyee  attains  before  the  expiration  of 
such  52-week  period. 

TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  8  (a)  In  accordance  with  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  a  business  con- 
cern required  to  give  notice  under  section 
4(a)  shall  offer  to  any  employee  who  suffers 
an  employment  loss  at  an  establishment  with 
respect  to  which  such  notice  is  required 
amy  employment  which  becomes  available  at 
any  establishment  of  such  business  concern 
in  the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  employment  loss  occurs  and  which  such 
employee  Is  qualified  to  perform,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  business  concern  can  provide 
such  employment  \under  this  paragraph 
without  violating  any  provision  of  any  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  in  effect  with 
respect  to  such  employment,  such  establish- 
ment, or  such  business  concern. 

(1)  Such  employment  shall  provide — 

(A)  wages  that  equal  or  exceed  the  wages, 
and 

(B)  benefits  (including  benefits  under  any 
employee  benefit  plan)  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  benefits,  for  the  position  having 
the  highest  rate  of  pay,  measured  at  the 
equivalent  of  an  hourly  rate  of  pay,  which 
such  employee  held  at  any  establishment  of 
such  business  concern  at  any  time  in  the 
2-year  period  preceding  the  date  the  em- 
ployment loss  of  such  employee  occurs  not- 
withstanding the  terms  and  conditions  oth- 
erwise applicable  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Any  employee  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
any  failure  of  a  business  concern  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  may  seek  relief  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  13. 

EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  PLANS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  An  employee  who  participates 
In  any  employee  benefit  plan  to  an  estab- 
lishment with  respect  to  whom  payments  to 
such  plan  are  required  under  section  7(a) 
(1)(B)  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
such  plan  during  any  period  for  which  such 
payments  aie  required. 

(b)  If  an  employee  participates  under 
subsection  (a)  in  any  employee  pension 
benefit  plan,  then  such  employee  shall — 

(1)  receive  credit  for  the  purpyose  of  the 
vesting  of  any  right  in  such  plan,  and 

(2)  (A)  accrue  benefits  to  the  extent  that 
such  plan  Is  a  defined  benefit  pltm.  and 

(B)  receive  credit  to  the  account  of  such 
employee  to  the  extent  that  such  plan  is  an 
individual  account  plan,  for  each  period  for 
which  a  payment  is  made  under  section  7 
(a)(1)(B).  For  purposes  of  determining 
credits  to  be  received  and  benefits  to  be 
accinied  under  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
week  for  which  a  payment  is  required  under 
section  7(a)(1)(A)  with  respect  to  such 
employee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  week  dur- 
ing which  such  employee  is  employed. 

(c)  (1)  If  an  employee  suffers  an  employ- 
ment loss  at  an  establishment  with  respect 
to  which  notice  is  required  In  section  4(a) 
and  if  such  employee  is  credited  before  such 
employment  lofs  occurs  with  at  least  6 
years  of  vesting  service  In  an  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  plan  with  respect  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies  In  the  case  of  such  em- 
ployee, then  the  rights  of  such  employee  In 
such  plan  shall  vest  completely  and  nonfor- 
feltably  for  all  purposes  on  the  date  such 
employment  loss  occurs.  For  puri>ose8  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  any  period  during  which 
any  suspension  or  termination  of  the  em- 
ployment of  such  employee  Is  In  effect  sh<ill 
not  be  considered  to  be  a  break  in  service 
if  such  suspension  or  termination  of  em- 
ployment results  in  such  employment  loss. 

(2)  A  businees  concern  required  to  make 
payments  under  section  7(a)(1)(B)   to  any 


employee  benefit  plan  with  respect  to  an 
employee  shall  be  liable  to  such  plan  for 
unfunded  liability  of  such  plan  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  paragr^h   (1). 

(d)  Any  employee  who  suffers  an  employ- 
ment loss  at  an  establishment  with  respect 
to  which  notice  is  required  in  section  4(a) 
and  who  attains  55  years  of  age  before  such 
employment  loss  occurs  shall  be  eligible  to 
retire  and  to  receive  any  retirement  benefit 
under  any  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
with  respect  to  which  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies in  the  case  of  such  employee,  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  employee  attains  62 
years  of  age,  if  the  normal  retirement  age 
under  such  plan  is  any  age  greater  than  62 
years  of  age.  The  amount  of  such  benefit  pay- 
able In  accordance  with  this  subsection  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  actuarial  equiva- 
lent of  the  normal  retirement  benefit  pay- 
able to  such  employee  under  such  plan. 

(e)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  title  I  ot  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  (29  U.8.C.  1001-1144)  for  which  a 
civil  action  may  be  brought  under  paragraph 
(3)  or  paragraph  (5)  of  section  502(a)  of 
the  Onployee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974   (29  U.S.C.  1132   (a)). 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  impleme- t 
a  comprehensive  program  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  to  provide  assistance  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  or  may  suffer  an  em- 
ployment loss  at  an  establishment  with  re- 
spect to  which  notice  Is  required  under  sec- 
tion 4(a).  Such  program  shall  Indude,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  testing,  counseling, 
training  programs  and  Job  placement  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  (1)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  assistance  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  employees  who  may  suffer  an 
employment  loss,  before  such  employment 
loss  occurs. 

(2)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  through  existing  programs  estab- 
lished by  law  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  To  the  extent  that  such 
assistance  cannot  be  provided  through  any 
existing  program,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
such  assistance  through  new  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  such  assistance,  including  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  by  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with,  private  organizations. 

(c)(1)  Before  the  Secretary  Implements 
any  program  under  subsection  (a)  to  re- 
train employees  who  suffer  or  may  suffer 
an  employment  loss  at  an  establishment,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  the  business  concern  involved, 
and  with  any  authorized  representative  of 
any  affected  labor  organization  at  such  es- 
tablishment, for  the  purpose  of  deiveloplng 
a  retraining  plan  which  will  meet  the  man- 
power needs  of  such  business  concern. 

(2)  Any  employee  who  receives  testing, 
counseling,  training  or  placement  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid 
allowances  by  the  Secretary  for  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  for  travel 
and  subsistence  when  such  testing,  counsel- 
ing, training,  or  placement  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided at  facilities  which  are  not  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the  reeu  - 
lar  place  of  residence  of  such  employee.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  rule  the  amount 
of  such  allowances  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  different  geographical  regions  of  the 
United  States,  taking  into  account  regional 
variations  in  the  general  levels  of  such  ex- 
penses. 

Sec.  11  (a)  Any  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  affected  by  a  change  of 
operations  undertaken  by  a  business  con- 
cern at  an  establishment  (without  regard 
to  whether  such  establishment  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  unit  of  general  local 


government)  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
a  determination  of  eligibility  for  relief  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  If,  after  a  bearing  on  the  record, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  unit  of 
general  local  government  has  suffered,  or 
will  suffer,  as  a  result  of  such  change  of 
operations — 

(A)  a  substantial  decrease  in  income  re- 
sulting from  a  decrease  In  the  amount  of 
revenue  paid  to  such  unit  of  government 
by  such  business  concern  or  by  tbe  employ- 
ees of  such  establishment. 

(B)  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand 
for,  or  utilization  of,  social  services  provided 
by  such  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 

(C)  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  number 
of  imemployed  individuals  who  reside  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  unit  of  general  local 
government — then  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  will  be  eligible  for  relief  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion regarding  the  eligibility  of  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  later  than  120  days  after  applica- 
tion is  made  by  such  unit  of  general  local 
government. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  is  eligible  for  re- 
lief under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop,  in  consultation  with  such  unit  of 
general  local  government  and  the  business 
concern  required  to  give  notice  under  section 
4(a).  a  schedule  to  provide  such  relief  as 
required  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  unit  of  general  local  government  is  eligible 
for  relief  under  this  subsection,  then  the 
business  concern  required  to  give  notice  un- 
der section  4(a)  shall  be  liable  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  unit  of  general  local 
government  to  which  such  business  concern 
was  liable  for  any  revenue  payable  with  re- 
spect to  real  or  personal  property  at  the  es- 
tablishment Involved,  in  any  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  of  such  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment preceding  the  first  fiscal  year  of  such 
unit  of  general  local  government  In  which 
such  business  concern  undertakes  the  change 
of  operations  with  respect  to  which  such 
finding  Is  made. 

(2)  The  amount  for  which  such  business 
concern  shall  be  liable  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  such  unit  of  general  local  government  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between — 

(A)  tbe  average  of  the  amounts  of  such 
revenue  for  which  such  business  concern  was 
liable  to  such  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  tbe  taxable  years  ending  in  such  3 
fiscal  years,  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  revenue  for  which 
such  business  concern  Is  liable  to  such  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  the  first  com- 
plete taxable  year  of  such  business  concern 
occurring  after  the  end  of  the  period  with 
respect  to  which  such  findings  is  made,  to  the 
extent  that  such  difference  is  directly  related 
to  such  change  of  operations. 

(d)  Whenever  a  business  concern  falls  to 
pay  to  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
any  amount  for  which  such  business  concern 
is  liable  under  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  such  amount  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  such  busi- 
ness concern  and  shall  bear  simple  interest 
at  9  percent  per  annum,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount 
to  such  unit  of  generea  local  government  at 
the  request  of  such  unit  of  general  local 
government. 

(e)(1)  If,  after  a  hearing  on  the  record, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  business  concern 
is  required  to  give  notice  under  section  4(a) 
with  respect  to  an  establishment  located  in 
the  United  States  and  such  business  concern 
undertook  a  change  of  operations  which  in- 
volved the  transfer  of  such  operations  from 
such  establishment  to  an  establishment  out- 
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quired to  give  notice  within  tbe  time  re- 
quired in  section  4(b)(3)(A),  exceeds  one- 
half  of  sum  of  the  aggregate  wages  and  tbe 
aggregate  tajces  imposed  by  chapter  23  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  payable 
by  such  business  concern  for  the  period  of 
2  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  such 
business  concern  concludes  such  change  of 
operations,  to  tbe  extent  that  any  amount 
calculated  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
is  directly  related  to  such  change  of  opera- 
tions. 

VIOLATIONS    OF    EMPLOTEES'    UCHTS 

Sec.  13  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
business  concern  required  to  give  notice  un- 
der section  4(a)  to  fail  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 8(a)  in  tbe  case  of  any  employee  who 
suffers  an  employment  loss  at  any  establish- 
ment with  respect  to  which  such  notice  is 
required. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  business 
concern  to  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  such  employee  participated  in,  as- 
sisted in  any  manner,  or  requested  any  in- 
vestigation, bearing,  or  other  proceeding  un- 
der tbls  Act. 

(c)  (1)  If  any  employee  of  a  btislness  con- 
cern believes  that  any  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  or  subsection  (b)  has  been  committed 
with  respect  to  him,  then  such  employee  may 
file  a  complaint  with  tbe  Secretary,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  commission  of  such 
violation. 

(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  hold  a  hearing 
on  tbe  record  with  respect  to  any  act,  or 
failure  to  act,  described  in  such  complaint 
to  determine  whether  such  act,  or  failure  to 
act,  occtirred  and  is  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (b). 

(B)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  such 
complaint  Is  filed  with  tbe  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  such  employee  whether 
a  hearing  under  subparagraph  (A)  will  be 
held. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  finds  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  (A)  that  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  has  oc- 
curred, then  the  business  concern  which 
committed  such  violation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  such  employee  as  tbe 
Secretary  finds  equitable  and  orders,  includ- 
ing the  transfer  or  reinstatement  of  such 
employee. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  orders  a  busi- 
ness concern  to  transfer  or  reinstate  an  em- 
ployee under  subparagraph  (A),  such  busi- 
ness concern  shall  pay  such  employee  an 
amount  equal  to  300  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  wages  such  employee  would  have  re- 
ceived from  such  business  concern  If  such 
employee  had  been  offered  and  bad  accepted 
the  employment  with  respect  to  which  a  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  is  found  or  If  such 
employer  had  not  discriminated  against 
such  employee  in  violation  of  subsection  (b) , 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
private  right  of  action  with  respect  to  any 
act  or  failure  to  act  which  may  violate  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b). 

aECOVEKY    op    OVESPATMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  any  recipient  of 
assistance  under  section  10  has  knowingly 
made,  or  has  caused  another  person  to  know- 
ingly make,  any  false  statement  of  any  ma- 
terial fact  or  has  knowingly  failed,  or  caused 
another  person  to  fail,  to  disclose  any  ma- 
fe'lal  f-ct.  and  as  a  re«ult  of  such  action 
has  received  any  payment  of  assistance 
under  such  section,  then  the  Secretary 
shall— 

( 1 )  refuse  to  make  any  additional  pay- 
ment of  assistance  to  such  redolent  if  such 
redolent  Is  ineligible  to  receive  such  as- 
sistance, or 

(2)  reduce  the  amount  of  such  payment  of 
assistance  paid  to  such  recipient  if  such  re- 


cipient is  eligible  to  receive  a  reduced 
amount,  but  shall  deduct  from  any  such 
payment  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  amount  of 
any  overpayment  received  by  tbe  recipient 
which  Is  not  repaid  to  tbe  Secretary  by  such 
recipient. 

(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to,  or  deducted 
by.  the  Secretary  imder  subsection  (a)  (2) 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  tbe  current  applicable  appropri- 
ation, fund,  or  account  from  which  such 
payment  was  made. 

genesal  powEas  or  seceetabt 

Sec.  15.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  tbls  Act.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Culver,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1480,  a  bUl  to  provide  for  liability,  com- 
pensation, cleanup,  and  emergency  re- 
sponse for  hazardous  substances  released 
into  the  environment  and  the  cleanup  of 
inactive  hazardous  waste  disposal  sites. 

S.    1S29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1629,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  9441  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  budg- 
eting by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
authorization  of  appn^riations,  and  the 
use  of  those  appropriated  funds  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  for  certain 
specified  purposes  to  assist  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  in  providing  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  noncombatant  mission  of 
the  Air  Force. 

S.    1794 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1794,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  research  concerning  Reye's 
syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  igs4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1984,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  unlimited  marital 
estate  and  gift  tax  deduction,  to  modify 
provisions  relating  to  special  valuation 
of  certain  farm  and  other  real  property, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1996 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1996,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  recovery  of  wood  residues 
in  the  national  forests  for  use  as  fuel, 
for  conversion  to  use  as  petrochemical 
substitutes  or  wood  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  aoss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum), 
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the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2082,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  17  of  the  United  State  Code 
to  exempt  nonprofit  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  nonprofit  fraternal  organiza- 
tions from  the  requirement  that  certain 
performance  royalties  be  paid  to  copy- 
right holders. 

S.    32S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2253,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  di- 
rected service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road and  to  provide  transaction  assist- 
ance to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of 
said  railroad. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2253,  supra. 

S.    3360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2360,  a  bill  to  reduce 
overlap  between  the  food  stamp  and 
school  lunch  programs. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLXmON    100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenber- 
cer),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
gas),  £ind  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "National  Bicy- 
cling Day." 

SENATE      JOINT      RESOLtmON      136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  March  1980  as  Gos- 
pel Music  Month. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  AND 
REVISION  ACT  OF  1979— S.  1722 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1682 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1722,  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  facing  unprecedented 
crises  overseas — in  Iran,  in  Afghanistan, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  possibly  now  in 
Yugoslavia — we  should  be  doing  all  that 
we  possibly  can  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bility of  our  intelligence  and  counter- 
intelligence agencies  in  order  for  them 
to  fimction  effectively  and  efficiently. 


During  the  past  5  years  we  have  ob- 
served— with  an  almost  morbid  fascina- 
tion— the  near  destruction  and  disman- 
tling of  American  intelligence  and  coun- 
terespionage capabiUties.  This  has  come 
about,  in  part,  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  Justice  Department  to  success- 
fully prosecute  those  individuals  who 
intentionally  disclose  the  identities  of 
undercover  CIA  agents. 

One  such  international  disclosure  lead 
to  the  assassinaticm  of  our  CIA  station 
chief  in  Athens,  Greece.  For  this  same 
reason,  many  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ices, who  have  in  the  past  willingly  co- 
operated with  the  CIA,  now  refuse  to  do 
so.  They  fear  the  fact  that  their  co- 
operation will  be  "made  public,"  or  that 
their  sources  of  intelligence  will  be  com- 
promised. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Carter  has 
recognized — however  belatedly — ^the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  simplifying  the  awe- 
somely difficult  task  of  the  CIA  with  his 
request  for  repeal  of  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  and  a  lessening  of  the  other 
restrictions  that  were  unwisely  placed 
on  the  CIA  during  the  last  3  years. 

I  am  also  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
Senator  Nunn,  and  others,  are  sponsor- 
ing legislation  that  would  also  provide 
for  CIA  agents  the  type  of  legal  protec- 
tion that  my  amendment  to  the  proposed 
criminal  code  will  provide. 

I  join  in,  and  support.  Senator  Nunn's 
effort;  however,  we  do  not  know  when — 
or  whether — his  legislation  will  emerge 
from  the  Intelligence  Committee,  or  in 
what  form.  I  might  add  that  I,  as  well 
as  many  leading  constitutional  scholars, 
such  as  former  U.S.  Solicitor  General 
Robert  Bork,  has  grave  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  a  detailed  CIA  char- 
ter. We  might  well  be  better  served  by  a 
charter  embodying  only  a  general  state- 
ment of  purposes.  I  am  reserving  judg- 
ment on  that  issue.  There  will  be  ample 
time  to  discuss  and  debate  it  at  length, 
if  the  CIA  charter  is  reported  to  the 
floor. 

The  criminal  code,  however,  is  here 
for  our  consideration  now.  The  problem 
this  amendment  addresses  is  purely  one 
of  criminal  law;  it  does  not,  in  any  way 
deal  with  the  substance  of  the  CIA's,  or 
the  FBI's  daily  operations. 

It  merely  serves  to  protect  those  CIA, 
FBI,  and  DEA  agents  who  are  daily  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  undercover  capacities, 
from  having  their  undercover  identities 
deliberately  and  maliciously  blown  by 
those  who  are  hostile  to  the  very  idea  of 
those  agencies  existence,  much  less  to 
their  proper  functioning. 

Domestic  law  enforcement  agencies, 
including  the  FBI  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  have  also  experi- 
enced difficulties  in  recruiting  inform- 
ants, since  these  persons  rightly  fear 
that  leaks  to  newspapers  could  endanger 
their  lives.  Three  years  ago,  we  wit- 
nessed the  absurd  spectacle  of  the  DEA 
frantically  trying  to  prevent  a  local 
newspaper  from  publishing  the  names  of 
DEA  agents  then  risking  their  lives 
working  in  undercover  capacities  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

In  order  to  prevent  these,  and  simi- 
lar aberrations  of  logic  from  recurring 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 


proposed  Criminal  Code  (8.  1722)  that 
will  make  it  a  crime  to  deliberately  re- 
veal the  identity  of  any  undercovo' 
agent,  or  to  reveal  that  any  person  was 
giving  assistance  to  a  Federal  law  en- 
forcement or  intelligence  agency.  This 
amendment  would  assure  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  concerning  the 
Government's  willingness — or  ability — ^to 
protect  those  of  its  citizens  who  choose 
to  serve  their  country  in  seme  of  its  most 
dangerous  assignments. 

Tbe  first  substantive  section  of  this 
amendment  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
present  or  former  employee  of  any  in- 
telligence or  law  enforcement  agency 
from  using  that  position  to  funnel  infor- 
mation regarding  the  undercover  iden- 
tity of  any  agent,  or  the  fact  that  any 
person  is  providing  operational  assist- 
ance to  any  law  enforcement  or  intelli- 
gence agency.  Only  in  cases  such  as  these 
would  the  mere  fact  of  international  dis- 
closure constitute  an  offense.  In  those 
instances  where  the  target  of  the  prose- 
cution was  the  organization  that  had 
printed  the  disclosure,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  prove  an 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  law 
enforcement  or  intelligence  fimcticnu  of 
the  CIA  or  the  NSA.  This  provision  of 
the  amendment's  second  section  is  to 
avoid  any  possible  conflict  with  freedom 
of  the  press  guarantees  of  tbe  first 
amendment. 

For  too  long  it  has  been  fashionable, 
in  self-styled  elitist  circles,  to  deride  the 
need  for  a  strong  intelligence  gathering 
and  counterespionage  capability.  It  has 
similarly  been  the  "in  thing"  to  deride 
the  FBI  and  other  law  enfOTcement 
agencies,  as  being  somehow  quite  pe- 
destrian and  "out  of  touch"  with  the 
will  or  needs  of  the  people. 

Tragically,  some  have  thought  that  by 
attacking  and  crippling  the  CIA  or  the 
FBI  they  could  ride  that  particular  tiger 
to  a  level  of  high  visibility  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  It  took  a  brutal  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  to  suddenly  convince  those 
critics  and  this  administration  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
that  if  one  wanted  bo  know  "befwe  the 
fact"  what  they  were  up  to,  then  this 
country  required  a  functioning  CIA — 
and  not  a  "toothless  tiger"  CIA. 

I  do  not,  by  these  remarks,  want  to 
imply  that  I  unreservedly  apHProved  of 
anything  and  eveiything  that  was  done 
in  the  name  of  "naticwval  security"  by 
either  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  during  the 
past  10  years.  But  I  deeply  beheve  that 
the  orgy  of  self-flageUation  through 
which  we  have  passed  must  come  to  an 
end.  The  previous  errors  have  been  ex- 
posed and  corrected.  Future  vigilance 
will  assure  they  do  not  again  occur. 

We  cannot  continue  to  demand  that 
the  CIA  and  FBI  agents  of  the  1980's 
go  on  paying  for  the  errors  of  those  who 
preceded  them  In  the  1960's.  It  is  a  new 
era,  and  a  far  more  dangerous  world.  We 
must  face  up  to  those  realities,  and  this 
amendment  is  but  Mie  step  toward  that. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter,  a  factsheet, 
a  news  release,  and  the  text  of  the 
amendment. 
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nothing  in  its  provisions  may  be  construed 
as  authority  to  withhold  Information  from 
Congress  or  a  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  duly  authorized  to 
receive  such  information. 

It  shall  be  a  defense  to  any  prosecution 
that  prior  to  the  disclosure  or  publication 
the  Government  publicly  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  the  previously  confidential 
relationship. 

News  Reu:ase 

Washington,  DC. — Senator  AI  Simpson 
(R-Wyo.)  has  Introduced  an  amendment 
which  should  assist  In  preventing  the  dis- 
closure of  the  Identity  of  undercover  federal 
agents. 

The  legislation — an  amendment  to  the 
proposed  Criminal  Code — will  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  deliberately  reveal  the 
identity  of  any  undercover  employee,  agent, 
or  informant  working  for  or  providing  assist- 
ance to  a  federal  law  enforcement  agency. 

In  a  letter  to  his  Senate  colleagues. 
Simpson  stated  that  during  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  a  near  destruction  and 
dismantling  of  American  intelligence  and 
counter  espionage  capabilities.  This  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  Inability  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  successfully  prosecute  those  indi- 
viduals who  intentionally  disclose  the  Iden- 
tities of  undercover  agents. 

Our  CIA  Station  Chie*  in  Athens,  Greece, 
was  assassinated  as  the  result  of  an  inten- 
tional disclosure  of  his  identity.  Many  for- 
eign intelligence  services — who  have  pre- 
viously willingly  coc^erated  with  the  United 
States — now  refuse  to  do  so  because  they 
fear  the  fact  that  their  cooperation  will  be 
"made  public." 

Domestic  law  enforcement  agencies — in- 
cluding the  FBI  and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
administration — have  also  experienced  dif- 
ficulties in  recruiting  Informants.  These  per- 
sons fear  that  leaks  to  new^apers  will  en- 
danger their  lives. 

"This  amendment  would  assure  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  doubt  concerning  the 
government's  willingness — or  ability — to  pro- 
tect those  of  its  citizens  who  choose  to  serve 
their  country  in  some  of  its  most  dangerous 
assignments,"  Simpson  said 

Amendment  No.  1682 
At    the   end   of   section    1126,    insert   the 
following  neiw  section: 

5  1127.  Unauthorized  Disclosure  of  a  Confi- 
dential Intelligence  or  Laiw  En- 
forcement Relationship 

(a)  Oftenses. — 

(1)  Having  had  access  to  intelligence, 
counterintelligence,  or  law  enforcement  In- 
formation in  the  course  of  Federal  employ- 
ment or  as  an  employee  of  a  contractor  to  the 
Federal  Government,  a  person  is  guilty  of  an 
offense  if  he  Intentionally  discloses  to  any 
individual  not  authorized  to  receive  such 
Information,  any  information  that  he  knows 
or  has  reason  to  know — 

(I)  identifies  a  person  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Federal  Intelligence  agency,  or  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  with  in- 
vestigative responsibilities,  or  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  foreign  Intel- 
ligence or  counterintelligence  duties,  any  in- 
dividual who  in  fact  is  such  an  ofllcer.  em- 
ployee, or  member,  and  whose  identity  as 
such  an  officer,  employee,  or  member  Is  clas- 
sified or  otherwise  restricted,  or  whose  iden- 
tity or  relationship  with  the  United  States 
Government  Is  not  acknowledged  for  the  in- 
dividual's protection  or  for  purposes  of  law 
enforcement,  counterintelligence,  or  foreign 
Intelligence  operations;  or 

(II)  Identifies  a  person  as  being  or  having 
been  an  agent  of,  Informant  for,  or  soiurce 
of  operational  assistance  to,  any  agency  de- 


scribed In  subparagraph  (a)(l)(i)  who  in 
fact  Is  or  has  been  such  an  agent.  Inform- 
ant, or  source,  and  whose  Identity  as  such 
an  agent,  Informant,  or  source  Is  classified 
or  otherwise  restricted,  or  whose  identity  or 
relationship  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  not  acknowledged  for  the  Individual's 
protection,  or  for  puri>oses  of  law  enforce- 
ment, counterintelligence,  or  foreign  Intelli- 
gence operations. 

(2)  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  If  he, 
with  the  Intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the 
intelligence,  counterintelligence,  or  law 
enforcement  activities  of  the  United  States, 
discloses  to  any  Individual  not  authorized  to 
receive  such  information  any  information 
that— 

(I)  identifies  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
any  agency  described  In  paraigraph  (a)(1) 
or  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned 
foreign  Intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
duties  any  individual  who  In  fact  Is  such  an 
ofllcer.  employee,  or  member,  and  whose  Iden- 
tity as  such  an  officer,  employee,  or  member 
is  classified  or  otherwise  restricted,  or  whose 
identity  or  relationship  with  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  acknowledged  for 
the  individual's  protection,  or  for  purposes 
of  law  enforcement,  counterintelligence,  or 
foreign  Intelligence  operations,  or 

(II)  Identifies  as  being,  or  having  been  an 
agent  of,  informant  for,  or  source  of  opera- 
tional assistance  to,  any  agency  described 
In  paragraph  (a)(1)  any  individual  who  In 
fact  Is,  or  has  been,  such  an  agent,  inform- 
ant, or  source,  and  whose  Identity  as  such 
an  agent,  Informant,  or  source  Is  classified 
or  otherwise  restricted,  or  whose  Identity  or 
relationship  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  withheld  for  the  individual's 
protection,  or  for  purposes  of  law  enforce- 
ment, counterintelligence,  or  foreign  intelli- 
gence operations,  knowing,  or  having  reason 
to  know,  that  the  Information  disclosed  so 
identifies  such  individual  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  taking  affirmative  measures 
to  conceal  that  Individual's  relationship  with 
the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  Affirmative  Defenses. — 

( 1 )  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  prose- 
cution under  subsection  (a)  that  before  the 
commission  of  the  offense  with  which  the 
defendant  is  charged,  the  United  States  pub- 
licly acknowledged  the  foreign  Intelligence, 
counterintelligence,  or  law  enforcement  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  of  the  indi- 
vidual the  disclosure  of  whose  foreign  Intel- 
ligence, counterintelligence,  or  law  enforce- 
ment relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
the  basis  for  the  prosecution. 

(2)  (1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (11)  no 
person,  other  than  a  person  committing  an 
offense  under  subsection  (a)(1),  shall  be 
subject  to  prosecution  under  such  subsec- 
tion by  virtue  of  section  401  or  402  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  or  shall  be  subject 
to  prosecution  for  conspiracy  to  commit  an 
offense  under  such  subsection. 

(11)  Subparagraph  (2)  (I)  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  acted  with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the  Intelligence, 
counterintelligence,  or  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States. 

(ill)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  confidentially  transmit  the 
Information  described  in  such  subsection 
directly  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  or  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  such  information  relates 
to  Intelligence  or  counterintelligence  activ- 
ities, or  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  If  such  informa- 
tion relates  to  law  enforcement  activities. 

(Iv)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  withhold  Information 
from  Congress  or  from  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  either  House  of  Congress  duly 
authorized  to  receive  such  Information. 


(c)  Grading. — ^An  offense  described  In  this 
section  Is — 

(1)  a  class  B  felony  in  the  circumstances 
described  In  paragraph  (a)(1):  and 

(2)  a  class  D  felony  In  the  circumstances 
described  In  paragraph  (a)  (2). 

(d)  Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction. — There 
is  Jurisdiction  over  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (a)  committed  outside  the  United 
States  if  the  individual  committing  the  of- 
fense Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.) 

(e)  Proof  of  the  Confidential  Relation- 
ship.— For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
employment  or  other  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  person  whose 
identity  was  disclosed,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
that  the  Government  prove  that  the  person 
whose  identity  was  disclosed  is,  or  was  In 
fact,  employed  by  the  intelligence  or  law 
enforcement  agency  In  question,  or  that  such 
person  was  a  source  of  Information  or  opera- 
tional assistance  to  the  agency,  and  that 
his  identity  is  classified,  or  otherwise  re- 
stricted, or  withheld,  for  the  purposes  of  law 
enforcement,  intelligence  operations,  or 
counterintelligence.  No  inquiry  shall  be  made 
into  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  Intelligence, 
counterintelligence,  or  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Individual  whose  Identity  was 
disclosed. 

(f)  Definitions. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

(1)  The  terms  "classified"  and  "restricted  " 
refer  to  Information  or  material  designated 
or  represented,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
a  statute  or  Executive  order  (or  a  regulation 
or  directive  Issued  pursuant  to  a  statute  or 
Executive  order) ,  or  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  designee,  as 
requiring  protection  against  unauthorized 
disclosure  for  reasons  of  national  security  or 
law  enforcement. 

(2)  The  term  "disclose"  means  to  com- 
municate, provide.  Impart,  transmit,  trans- 
fer, convey,  publish,  or  otherwise  make 
available. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  intelligence 
agency"  means  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  any  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(4)  The  term  "informant"  means  any  in- 
dividual who  furnishes  or  has  furnished  In- 
formation to  a  Federal  intelligence  agency  or 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
course  of  a  confidential  relationship  pro- 
tecting the  identity  of  such  individual  from 
public  disclosure. 

(5)  The  terms  "officer"  and  "employee" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tions 2104  and  2105,  respectively,  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(6)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  means 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard. 

(7)  The  term  'United  States",  when  used 
In  a  geograohlc  sense,  means  all  areas  under 
the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOM.MrrTEE    ON   ENERGT    CONSERVATION   AND 
SUPPLT 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommitee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
Community  Energy  Act—not  yet  intro- 
duced— in  Boston.  Mass. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
March  7.  1980,  starting  at  10  to  12:30 


p.m..  at  the  Boston  City  Hall,  city  coun- 
cil chambers  in  Boston.  Mass.* 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
13  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
effects  of  payroll  tax  increases  on  the 
economy.  The  hearing  begins  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  will  be  held  in  room  5302  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  wit- 
nesses are: 

Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

Arnold  H.  Packer.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Policy  Evaluatirai  and  Re- 
search. 

Thomas  Cochran,  executive  director. 
Northeast-Midwest-Institute. 

William  J.  Dennis,  Jr.,  director  of  re- 
search. National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business. 

Questions  about  the  hearing  should  be 
addressed  to  Thomas  Dernburg.  staff 
director  of  the  subcommittee  at  224- 
3608.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATtmAL  RESOtTRCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  change  in  the  schedule 
of  briefings  on  the  geopolitics  of  oil 
which  are  being  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
briefing  on  the  "Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries" formerly  scheduled  for  March  14 
will  now  be  held  on  March  20  at  8:30  a.m. 
in  room  S407  of  the  Capitol.  The  briefing 
will  be  closed  to  the  public. 

The  briefing  on  the  "Industrialized 
Consumers"  will  still  be  held  on  the 
scheduled  date  of  March  11  at  8:30  a jn. 
in  room  S407.  This  briefing  will  also  be 
closed. 

Any  questions  concerning  the  briefings 
on  the  geopolitics  of  oil  should  be  directed 
to  James  Z.  Pugash,  staff  counsel,  at 
(202)  224-061 l.» 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGT  RESOURCES  AND 
MATERIALS    PRODtJCTlON 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Resources  and  Ma- 
terials Production  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  hold 
a  hearing  to  review  the  current  status 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The 
hearing  will  address  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  administration  will  propose 
the  resumption  of  filling  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

The  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Monday,  March  10,  1980,  at  3  p.m.  in 
room  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Questions  regarding  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  George  Dowd  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  224-2564.« 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  TSONQAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
March  10  and  11  beginning  at  1  pjn.  on 
March  10  and  10  ajn.  on  March  11  in 
room  5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  to  consider  the  administration's 
insurance  privacy  proposal.  S.  1928,  the 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices  Act, 
is  sponsored  by  Senator  William  Prox- 
MIRE.  Title  V  of  that  legislation— the  Fair 


Insurance  Information  Practices  Act — 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  2  days  of  hear- 
ings. This  title  attempts  to  balance  the 
needs  of  the  insurance  industry  for  the 
efficient  exchange  of  personal  informa- 
tion while  safeguarding  personal  privacy. 
The  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  March  10  will  be :  Hon. 
Barry  Goldwater,  Jr..  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  State  of  California;  Mr. 
Ronald  L.  Plesser,  attorney.  Blum  and 
Nash,  Washington.  D.C.;  Mr.  James  R. 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  Mr.  Thomas  McDer- 
mott,  vice  president.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  Mr.  David  H.  Harris,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  and  chief  admin- 
istrative officer.  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society;  Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  editor.  Privacy 
Journal. 

The  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  March  1 1  will  be :  Hon. 
James  W.  Newman,  commissioner  of  in- 
surance. State  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Robert 
R.  Googins,  senior  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  Mr.  Robert  S.  Seller, 
senior  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel, Allstate  Insurance  Co.;  Prof.  Harold 
Skipper,  Jr..  department  of  insurance, 
Georgia  State  University;  Mr.  Horace  C. 
Sherrill.  Jr.,  testifying  on  behalf  of  Pro- 
fessional Insurance  Agents;  Mr.  Donald 
L.  Jordan,  assistant  vice  president.  Alli- 
ance of  American  Insurers;  Mr.  James  L. 
Kimble,  counsel,  American  Insurance 
Association.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING,    AND   STABILIZATION    OF    PRICES 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  I  have  scheduled  field 
hearings  in  several  Iowa  locations  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  transportation. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  and  this  has  been 
cleared  by  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Senator  Hdddleston.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  on  March  8  in  both  Spencer  and 
Council  Bluffs;  and  on  March  15.  in 
Iowa  Falls  and  Cedar  Rapids.  If  further 
information  is  needed,  please  contact  the 
Agriculture  Committee  staff  at  224- 
2035.* 

SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON    INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  public  field  hearings  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  hearing  is' scheduled  for  March  28. 
1980,  beginning  at  10:15  ajn.  in  the 
council  chambers  of  City  Hall,  Billings. 
Mont.  Testimony  is  invited  regarding 
S.  2126.  a  bill  relating  to  certain  leases 
involving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  28, 
1980,  beginning  at  1  pjn.  in  the  council 
chambers  of  City  Hall.  Billings,  Mont. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  oversight 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  including 
the  reauthorization  of  Public  Law  94- 
437,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
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INCC  ME  TAX  INDEXINQ 

•  MP.  HAE  r.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
4.  1980,  Wa  1  Street  Journal  includes  an 
excellent  ai  tide  describing  how  success- 
fully Income  I  tax  indexing  has  worked  at 
the  State  l!vel  in  the  five  States  that 
have  adopt*  d  it.  The  article  details  the 
benefits  taxpayers  of  these  States  have 
reaped  because  of  indexing,  including 
those  in  Cdorado,  site  of  the  Nation's 
first  indexii  g  law. 

The  expe  lence  of  the  States  adds  to 
the  already  strong  arguments  that  the 
time  has  co  ne  for  indexing  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  E  specially  now,  with  a  rate  of 
inflation  pr(  ejected  at  18  percent  a  year, 
one  of  the  >  iruelest  side  effects  becomes 
the  hidden  i  ax  Imposed  by  cost-of-living 
increases  wl  dch  push  wage  earners  into 
higher  tax  I  irackets  although  they  have 
received  no  real  increase  in  income.  In- 
dexing auto  natically  corrects  this  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  have  long  supported 
indexing  an  1  have  introduced  proposals 
to  index  the  personal  income  tax  brack- 
ets in  the  liist  two  Congresses.  In  1978, 
then  Senato :  Griflln  and  I  built  a  strong 
bipartisan  ci  talition  that  came  extremely 
close  to  getting  indexing  passed.  At  the 
end  of  last  irear,  I  Joined  with  Senator 
AutsTROHG  in  offering  an  indexing 
amendment  which  also  came  very  close 
to  being  api  roved  by  the  Senate. 

Because  he  need  for  indexing  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before.  I  intend  to 
reoffer  an  anendment  to  index  the  in- 
come tax  bri  ickets  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity this  year.  Indexing  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  will  confirm  this  when  it  acts 
on  my  ameiidment. 

Mr.  Presid  snt,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  fr  )m  the  Wall  Street  Joiunal 
entitled  "Lie  titening  a  Load." 

The  articlii  follows: 
Skvbui.  Stats  i  Adjust  Incomx-Tax  Brackxts 

To  DiaCOTTNT  ImXATIOIf 


(By  La  wren  x 
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IngrassU  and  Laurel  Leff) 
i.  nothing  Is  certain  but  death 
It  could   be  added  lately, 

I  get  an  increase  In  wages,  I 
"ler  tax  bracket."  says  Jerry 
Shore  view,  Minn.,  electrician 
common  complaint — that  pay 
taxes  don't  even  make  up 
of  Inflation.  To  then  be  taxed 
strikes  him  as  unfair. 
McDonough  Is  getting  some 
on  his  state  Income  taxes, 
's  new  Income-tax  In- 
ralses  tax  brackets  In  tan- 
he  stays  In  the  same 
197S  earnings,  although  he 
In   1978.  Mr.  McDonough 
that  he  is  filing  for  a  »605  re- 
last  time  he  got  back  only 


Tupayera  li  i  Ave  states— MlnnesoU,  Cali- 


fornia. Colorado,  Arizona  and  Iowa — now  are 
sending  smaller  checks  to  their  state  tax  col- 
lectors or  pockeUng  bigger  refunds  (with 
their  total  savings  this  year  estimated  at 
more  than  tSOO  million) ,  and  Wisconsin  res- 
idents will  share  the  Joy  of  indexing  start- 
ing with  their  returns  for  1980  Incomes. 

THE  KETENUK  PKOBLEM 

A  far  bigger  taxpayer  boon,  of  course, 
would  be  indexation  at  the  federal  level.  Ru- 
dolph Penner,  director  of  tax  policy  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research,  estimates  that  indexation 
would  slice  1980  federal  tax  bills  by  811  bil- 
lion to  $13  billion.  At  least  two  Indexing  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  Congress.  But  relief 
at  the  federal  level  soon  is  considered  un- 
likely. Many  In  Washington  oppose  Indexa- 
tion— not  least  because  of  the  prospective 
loss  of  revenue. 

State  governments  are  conscious  of  that 
problem  too — and  worried  about  it.  Bureau- 
crats warn  that  the  loss  of  revenues  could 
force  cutbacks  In  services  or  tax  Increases  In 
other  areas.  "So  far,  we've  only  seen  the  good 
side  of  Indexing,  and  people  haven't  wakened 
up  to  the  bad  one."  says  Wisconsin  State 
Sen.  Paul  Offner,  a  Democrat. 

But  Indexing  has  gained  momentum  since 
passage  of  the  first  state  law  two  years  ago, 
and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
solid  achievements  of  the  taxpayer  revolt 
that  was  signaled  by  the  1978  passage  of 
Proposition  13  In  California. 

BEST   AVAHJIBLE 

Supporters  of  indexing  say  it  is  the  best 
relief  avaUable  for  the  taxpayer  in  an  infla- 
tionary economy.  If  it  is  built  into  the  tax 
sytsem  more  or  less  permanently,  they  say, 
then  future  tax  cuts  making  up  for  Inflation 
won't  depend  on  the  largess  of  lawmakers. 

"Speaking  for  taxpayers,  we  don't  like 
one-shot  rebates:  Indexing  will  continue  for 
years,"  notes  Donald  Psterick,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion. So  It  will,  in  Minnesota:  but  other 
states,  reflecting  bureaucratic  concern  about 
losing  revenue,  have  passed  laws  for  limited 
periods:   legislative  renewal  will  be  needed. 

In  Colorado,  site  of  the  first  indexing  law. 
the  change  hasn't  been  controversial.  Rob- 
ert Klrscht.  a  Democratic  leader  who  voted 
against  Indexing,  now  says,  "I  can't  com- 
plain. There's  absolutely  nothing  negative 
about  it." 

The  taxpayers  certainly  like  It.  In  Minne- 
sota, 6%  more  returns  were  mailed  in  this 
January  than  In  the  previous  January,  and 
for  good  reason — 30%  more  of  the  early  fU- 
ers  have  refunds  coming  back.  Kathleen 
Wlese,  a  St.  Paul  Insurance  underwriter.  Is 
getting  her  first  refund  ever  from  the  state, 
to  her  surprise  and  pleasure. 
I  uxx  rr 

"I  figure  I  had  done  something  wrong 
because  It  showed  me  getting  back  $160," 
she  says.  "Last  year  I  owed  the  state  $60. 
I'm  not  real  sure  what  Indexing  is,  but  I  like 
it.  That's  because  the  bottom  line  la  money 
in  my  pocket." 

Robert  Buck,  a  St.  Paul  bank  controUer, 
figures  the  new  Indexing  law  (and  other  tax 
changes)  saved  him  9%  on  his  1979  state 
taxes  (he  would  have  paid  $l,B08.  but  wound 
up  paying  $1,648).  but  he  says  the  saving  Is 
less  Important  than  getting  rid  of  the  "hid- 
den" tax  levied  as  inflation  moves  taxpayers 
Into  higher  brackets. 

"This  way,  if  legislators  want  to  Increase 
the  share  of  income  they  take  out  of  your 
paycheck,  they'll  have  to  come  and  tell 
you,"  he  asserts. 

Most  of  the  state  indexing  laws  don't 
completely  offset  the  effect  of  inflation.  In 
Colorado,  tax  brackets  were  raised  7%  in 
1979,  Just  a  little  more  than  half  the  13.3% 
rise  In  the  consumer  price  index.  Minneso- 
ta's law  Increases  tax  brackets  by  80%  of 
the  annual  rate  of  mflation.  Arizona  Indexes 


deductions  and  exemptions,  but  not  brack- 
ets. 

However.  Indexing — paying  the  same  per- 
centage of  taxes  on  higher  income  rather 
than  paying  a  higher  percentage  of  taxes  on 
higher  income — has  a  built-in  escalation  fac- 
tor. The  savings  to  taxpayers  grow  each 
year,  indexing  will  reduce  1979  Minnesota 
Income  taxes  by  860  mlUlon,  officials  esti- 
mate: but  the  estimate  for  1983  is  more  than 
$300  mUllon  (helped  a  bit  by  Indexing  of 
credits  and  exemptions  starting  In  1981). 

The  escalation  factor  is  one  of  the  things 
that  have  bureaucrats  and  politicians  biting 
their  fingernails.  In  California,  Indexation 
saved  taxpayers  $270  million  In  1978,  is  sav- 
ing $395  million  In  1979  and  will  cut  1980  tax 
bills  by  a  huge  $775  million  or  so.  (The  state 
raised  brackets  by  6.2%  on  1978  returns  and 
6.9%  on  1979  returns  and  will  index  at  the 
full  rate  of  Inflation  In  1980  and  1981,  the  last 
years  of  the  current  law.) 

Considering  indexation,  the  effect  of  Prop- 
osition 13  on  property  taxes  and  the  pro- 
spective effect  of  Proposition  9  (a  proposal  to 
halve  state  Income-tax  rates  and  require  full 
inflation  indexing),  California  ofllcials  are 
wondering  where  their  next  dollar  Is  going  to 
come  from. 

In  June  1978,  the  state  surplus  was  $3.7 
billion.  Even  without  Proposition  9  (which 
Is  coming  to  a  vote  this  June) ,  the  surplus 
will  have  dwindled  to  $500  million  by  mid- 
1981.  The  combination  of  tax  cuts  Is  "digging 
a  deeper  hole  for  the  governor  and  future 
governors,"  warns  Martin  Huff,  president  of 
the  California  Tax  Reform  Association. 

Iowa  has  taken  a  go-slow  approach  to  in- 
dexation, reflecting  official  concern  about 
long-term  effects.  Its  law  covers  only  1979 
and  1980;  new  legislation  will  be  needed  to 
extend  the  program.  The  Iowa  law  also  has 
a  safety  -valve  feature  requiring  a  $60  mUIlon 
cushion  in  the  state  treasury  each  year  be- 
fore indexation  comes  into  play. 

MAKING    STTXE 

"The  concept  (of  indexing)  is  good,  but 
we  want  to  make  sure  we  know  what  index- 
ing does  and  that  we  can  meet  our  other 
commitments,"  says  Dennis  Nagle.  an  aide 
to  Oov.  Robert  Ray. 

Even  with  limited  Indexing — it  is  saving 
Iowa  taxpayers  $6  million  on  their  1979  re- 
turns— the  state  doesn't  have  enough  money 
for  everything  It  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Nagle 
contends.  "The  department  of  transporta- 
tion wanted  $10  million  to  upgrade  railroad 
mainlines."  he  says.  "We  don't  have  the 
money  to  do  that,  and  we  might  have  had  it 
without  indexing." 

The  Montana  legislature  passed  a  bill  to 
start  Indexing  brackets  In  1981,  but  Oov. 
Thomas  L.  Judge  vetoed  it.  "Nobody  could 
make  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
effect  of  the  bill."  says  an  aide.  Taxpayers 
there  settled  Instead  for  an  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption,  which  lowered  taxes, 
but  officials  say  indexing  isnt  dead. 

Oovemment  managers  fret  that  indexing 
may  force  them  to  raise  other  taxes  or  fees. 
Swrplus  income-tax  money  long  has  been 
used  to  lower  property  taxes  in  Wisconsin. 
The  state's  new  Indexing  law,  which  will 
raise  brackets  at  the  rate  of  inflation  up  to 
a  maximum  of  10  percent  a  year,  won't  leave 
much  surplus  to  draw  upon. 

PaOPKXTT    LEVIES   TTP? 

"Down  the  road,  the  impact  is  going  to  be 
substantially  higher  property  taxes,"  says 
State  Sen.  Offner. 

Officials  point  out  that  fast-growing  West- 
em  economies  like  those  of  Arizona  and  Col- 
orado generate  Increased  tax  revenues  with- 
out an  assistant  from  Inflation.  (Both  also 
have  laws  limiting  the  annual  growth  in 
state  spending.)  They  question  whether 
Eastern  states — or  the  federal  government — 
can  deal  as  well  with  a  loss  of  revenue  from 
indexing. 
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"For  New  York  State  and  other  states  in 
the  Industrial  Northeast,  economic  growth 
has  been  minimal,"  points  out  an  aide  In  the 
New  York  State  Senate.  "If  you  put  a  cap  on 
revenue  without  a  cap  on  expenditures,  you 
very  quickly  get  to  the  point  where  it's  diffi- 
cult to  meet  normal  expenditures."  A  New 
York  State  Indexing  bill  Introduced  last  year 
still  Is  languishing  In  the  state  assembly. 

Supporters  of  Indexing  scoff  at  these 
complaints.  "It's  the  tjrplcal  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion when  somebody  talks  about  cutting 
back  spending,"  says  David  Brenzel  of  the 
Public  Expenditure  Survey  of  Wlsconsin.« 


THE  SOVIET  HORROR  IN 
MICROCOSM 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  the  seventies,  we  look  toward 
the  eighties  with  renewed  idealism  and 
the  hope  that  solutions  will  be  found  to 
the  problems  that  plagued  our  country 
during  the  past  decade.  However,  the 
eighties  are  barely  off  the  ground  and 
they  are  already  overshadowed  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  While 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Soviets  are 
guilty  of  violating  international  law, 
there  seems  to  be  little  that  can  be  done 
by  the  United  States  at  this  point  to  en- 
courage the  peaceful  removal  of  Soviet 
troops,  unless  we  are  willing  to  accept 
and  even  guarantee  Soviet  control  in 
Kabul. 

The  Soviets  have  suggested  that  we 
"write  off"  the  Afghanistan  incident  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  world  and 
the  resumption  of  detente.  Gathering 
force  is  a  new  Soviet  peace  offensive, 
symboUzed  soon  by  the  probable  with- 
drawal of  token  numbers  of  Soviet 
troops.  They  would  like  us,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  has  so  strongly  con- 
demned the  Russians'  actions  to  forget. 
To  accept  and  to  forget.  They  would 
like  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too,  to 
get  Western  nations  to  pursue  disarma- 
ment even  while  they  flex  their  military 
might.  And  it  would  be  very  easy  for  our 
country  to  do  just  that.  But  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
Afghanistan  should  not  be  so  easily 
brushed  off  in  the  pursuit  of  world  sta- 
bility and  detente.  We  should  no  longer 
feel  such  a  compulsive  need  to  engender 
good  will  with  Russia  as  we  have  been 
quick  to  do  in  the  past.  Too  many  con- 
cessions have  been  made  already,  and  too 
many  deceptions  have  occurred.  We  have 
been  tolerant  for  too  long.  Our  Govern- 
ment and  our  people,  throughout  the 
seventies,  vigorously  pursued  every  op- 
portunity to  open  the  channels  of  com- 
munication with  Russia,  in  the  hope  of 
expanding  detente.  But  too  often  oiu- 
efforts  were  simply  exploited  by  the  So- 
viets for  their  gain. 

THE  SOVIET  HORROB  IN  KERAUk 

Mr.  President,  the  Kerala  massacre, 
which  took  place  on  April  20,  1979,  even 
before  the  Soviet  invasion,  involved  the 
senseless  mass  execution  of  more  than 
1,000  unarmed  men  and  boys  who  had 
been  accused  of  collaborating  with  anti- 
government  Muslim  fighters.  Soviet  ad- 
visors, called  in  by  the  Moscow-domi- 
nated, Afghan  Government,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  slaughter,  under  orders 
to  queU  resistance  to  the  ciovernment  at 
any  cost.  This  unconscionable  act  of 


violence  involved  the  execution  of  more 
people  than  when  the  entire  male  popu- 
lation of  Lidice,  Czechoslovakia,  was 
slaughtered  during  World  War  II  by  the 
Nazis,  or  when  American  troops  killed 
civilians  in  the  Vietnamese  village  of  My 
Lai  in  March  1968.  But  unlike  the  United 
States,  which  was  horrified  at  this  irra- 
tional crime  and  moved  to  investigate  it 
and  punish  the  individuals  responsible, 
the  Soviets  have  been  quick  to  deny  the 
accounts  of  the  execution  as  "monstrous 
misinformation." 

Yet,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  massacre  is  not  imcommon  in  Rus- 
sian history  under  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. Ethnic  minorities  in  the  So- 
viet Union  have  often  risked  extinction. 
But  this  particular  crime  shows  a  re- 
markable continuity  of  method  and  pol- 
icy by  the  Soviet  High  Command.  This 
flagrant  violation  of  international  law 
is  frighteningly  similar  to  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  of  1940  when  the  Soviets 
executed  over  10,000  Polish  officers  who 
where  prisoners  of  war.  Then,  too,  the 
Soviet  Union  denied  to  the  world  their 
responsibility  for  the  atrocity.  The  So- 
viets were  so  committed  to  the  coverup 
of  one  of  the  most  barbaric  international 
crimes  in  world  liistory  that  great  efforts 
were  made  to  rewrite  history  books,  and 
severe  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
printing  of  the  incident  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, as  well  as  in  other  countries  where 
Soviet  power  is  supreme. 

The  discovery  of  the  Katyn  massacre 
by  the  West  occurred  at  a  critical  time  in 
history,  during  the  final  negotiations  to 
end  World  War  II.  Congressional  hear- 
ings held  in  1952  on  the  incident  objec- 
tively disclosed  that  the  United  States 
was  blind  to  all  information  that  should 
have  warned  us  of  the  crime,  ignoring 
all  that  pointed  a  finger  at  the  Soviets 
for  the  Katyn  massacre,  out  of  a  strong 
desire  to  see  an  end  to  the  war — to  co- 
operate with  Russia  no  matter  what  the 
expense.  Soviet  appeasement  was  far 
reacliing,  even  affecting  how  the  Voice 
of  America  reported  the  incident,  using 
self -censorship  to  reflect  the  Soviet  ver- 
sion, rather  than  stir  up  the  world's  con- 


wants  to  go.  If  the  Carter  administra- 
tion ignores  the  Kerala  massacre,  it  will 
add  to  the  burden  of  human  rights  hy- 
pocrisy presently  shared  by  all  those  who 
wink  at  Russia's  "indiscretions"  for  fear 
of  the  expense  of  taking  action.* 


science. 


LESSON    FOR    THE    WEST 


Mr.  President,  the  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  the  1940  Katyn  massacre  is 
that  the  willingness  to  overlook  human 
atrocities  such  as  this  can  be  easily  in- 
terpreted as  tolerance — a  willingness  to 
forgive  and  forget  in  hopes  of  an  im- 
proved relationship  for  some  indeflnite 
future.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Senator 
of  Kansas,  however,  that  we  gain  more 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  long  run  by 
stirring  the  world's  conscience. 

The  Kerala  massacre  is  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  international  law,  and  a  malev- 
olent abuse  of  human  rights.  To  over- 
look this  tragedy  is  as  good  as  giving  to 
the  Soviets  our  approval  of  mass  slaugh- 
ter. Our  media  should  continue  to  report 
atrocities  such  as  this  without  censor- 
ship. And  the  administration  should 
openly  address  and  condemn  this  vio- 
lent execution  of  innocent  people  rather 
than  continue  along  the  path  chosen  by 
Mr.  Carter,  selectively  addressing  human 
rights  violations  only  when  it  serves  the 
political    direction    his    administration 


LATIN  AMERICA'S  AGENDA  FOR 
THE  I980's 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
developments  in  Latin  America  which 
catch  attention  are  frequently  limited  to 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television  re- 
ports of  coups,  less  drastic  government 
changes,  civil  strife,  and  poverty. 

However,  two  events  have  already 
taken  place  in  1980  which  affect  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  but  which 
do  not  fall  in  that  general  category. 

The  flj'st  is  the  beginning  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
oldest  of  the  regional  development  banks 
and  an  institution  which  has  done  yeo- 
man's work  in  helping  to  promote  and 
support  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America. 

The  second  were  the  far-ranging  and 
perceptive  remarks  of  the  President  of 
that  Bank,  Mr.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  de- 
livered on  February  26,  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena 
described  the  profound  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  Latin  America,  progress 
achieved  by  the  countries  of  the  region 
in  the  last  two  decades,  and  the  job 
that  remains  to  be  done  if  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  Latin  American 
people  are  to  be  realized. 

FVjr  Latin  America,  he  said,  "there  is 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  overdue 
sociopolitical  reforms,"  to  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  economic 
progress,  and  to  adequate  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

In  the  agenda  for  the  1980's,  which  he 
outlined  for  Latin  America,  Mr.  Ortiz 
Mena  called  for  the  political  will  to  ac- 
complish basic  reforms  which  would  give 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  region 
the  opportunity  for  a  better  life,  struc- 
tural reforms  in  agriculture,  expansion 
of  energy  and  minerals  production,  and 
cMitinued  development  in  industrializa- 
tion as  an  important  element  in  creat- 
ing jobs  for  the  unemployed  millions  of 
Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  his  re- 
marks warrant  careful  attention  and  I 
like  to  commend  them  to  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  that  the  speech  delivered  by  An- 
tonio Ortiz  Mena  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  Chaixxnge  of  the  New  Decade  fob 
America 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  extended 
to  me  by  the  National  Press  Club  to  q>eak 
to  you  today. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  high  ^precla- 
tlon  for  the  effective  contribuUon  of  the 
Washington  press  in  disseminating  in  this 
country,  in  Europe  and  particularly  in  Latin 
America,  accurate  information  about  the  c^j- 
eraOons  of  our  Bank  and  analysis  of  United 
States-Latin  American  economic  relaUona  in 
general. 

We  stand  today  on  a  threshold  erf  a  Decade 
of  Trial— »  decade  which  will  teat  maoy  of 
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American    Development    Bank 
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the  aspirations  of  that  continent  and  the 
formidable  tasks  that  have  to  be  performed 
In  order  to  realize  its  people's  dreams. 
The  plain  facts  today  are  that: 
Living  conditions  have  improved  sub- 
stantially in  the  last  20  years  for  a  large 
proportion  of  Latin  America's  population 
In  terms  of  opportunities  for  education  and 
remunerative  work,  as  well  as  In  nutrition, 
health  services  and  environmental  sanita- 
tion. 

There  Is  a  budding,  modem.  Industrialized 
economy  which  stretches  from  Tlerra  del 
Fuego  In  the  South  to  the  borders  of  Texas 
and  California  in  the  North. 

There  is  a  continent  which,  through  con- 
scious effort  for  integration,  is  tied  today 
by  highways  and  railroads,  communication 
systems,  sea  and  air-borne  traffic,  joint 
multinational  ventures,  a  community  of 
Interests,  and  rapidly  Increasing  Intra- 
reglonal  trade. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  Oross  Do- 
mestic Product  of  the  region,  In  constant 
dollars,  has  tripled. 

In  spite  of  a  sizable  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation— from  200  million  in  1960  to  340 
million  last  year — the  per  capita  ODP  has 
nearly  doubled. 

The  value  added  by  manufacturing  has 
more  than  tripled. 

And  exports — another  Important  indica- 
tor of  economic  activity — have  more  than 
doubled  in  constant  prices. 

These  achievements  did  not  come  easily. 
They  required  great  effort  and  concentra- 
tion on  a  limited  number  of  priorities,  at 
times  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  others. 
The  extent  of  these  efforts  is  underlined 
by  the  fact  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
investment  which  made  the  achievements 
possible  came  from  domestic  savings.  And 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  region's  product, 
over  the  past  20  years,  has  been  allocated  to 
capital  formation. 

In  Latin  America,  however,  as  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  the  positive  achievements  of 
the  past  two  decades  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  some  negative— even  regressive — 
trends. 

The  glaring  inequalities  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region — and  between  the  differ- 
ent sectors  of  society  within  many  coun- 
tries— have  tended  to  sharpen.  In  1978,  the 
per  capita  GDP  of  the  region  ranged  from 
about  (200  for  Haiti  to  over  92,100  for 
Venezuela.  And  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America,  more  than  100  million 
people  in  the  region  continue  to  dwell  at  the 
edge  of  subsistence. 

Change  has  also  produced  some  strange 
para:loxes.  A  continent  which  twenty  years 
ago  exported  excess  food,  today  cannot 
feed  Itself  and  is  a  net  Importer  of  food- 
stuffs. Although,  potentially.  Latin  America 
can  be  self-sufficient  In  energy  and  mineral 
resources,  many  of  Its  countries  are  today 
going  deeper  into  debt  because  of  overwhelm- 
ing dependence  on  Imported  oil,  the  rising 
price  of  imported  capital  goods  and  the 
volatile  nature  of  earnings  from  commodity 
and  mineral  exports.  And  while  social  berv- 
Ices  and  opportunities  for  better  life  have 
been  extended  to  millions  of  people,  the  de- 
privation suffered  by  other  large  sectors  of 
the  region's  population  has  become  unbear- 
able. 

The  social  and  political  consequences  of 
this  une-en  progress  in  development  are  re- 
ported dally  In  your  press,  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. I  need  not  embellish  those  repor:s. 
I  only  mention  them  to  underscore  both 
the  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of  the 
challenge  which  confronts  Latin  America 
In  the  opening  days  of  this  decade. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  a  region,  is  undergoing  profound  social 
and  political,  as  well  as  economic,  change. 
This  change  Is  not  orderly.  In  many  coun- 


tries. It  Is  accompanied  by  acute  social  ten- 
sions, even  civil  strife.  The  advances  which 
have  been  achieved,  and  the  Institutions 
which  made  them  possible,  are  still  very 
fragile.  If  progress  in  development  Is  to  be 
continued,  and  If  it  is  to  result  In  the  kind 
of  structural  changes  that  are  desired  and  In- 
creasingly demanded  by  the  masses  of  the 
Latin  American  people,  then  the  role  of  the 
International  financing  Institutions — par- 
ticularly In  the  area  of  concessional  lend- 
ing— must  be  strengthened  rather  than  cur- 
taUed. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
through  its  various  activities,  supports  and 
promotes  constructive  change.  We  deal  today 
in  our  region  with  a  wide  range  of  politico- 
economic  systems  In  different  stages  of  evo- 
lution. We  are  not  troubled  by  this  variety. 
We  recognize  that  the  19th  century  model  of 
a  capitalist  system  Is  neither  attainable  nor 
appropriate  imder  conditions  which  obtain  in 
many  of  our  countries.  But  In  order  to  be  ef- 
fective In  promoting  constructive  change, 
change  which  meets  the  aspirations  of  our 
people,  we  need  resources  for  concessional 
lending  and  the  backup  guaranties — which 
do  not  Involve  any  outlay  of  your  taxpayer's 
money — to  enable  us  to  mobilize  private 
funds  for  our  conventional  lending  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  regional  context,  what  are  the  most 
urgent  Items  on  Latin  America's  agenda? 

The  foremost  is  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  building  of  a  more  equitable,  Just  and 
democratic  realm  both  within  and  among  the 
countries  of  our  region. 

In  the  past  two  decades — and  I  am  speak- 
ing here  from  our  Bank's  experience — the 
process  of  modernization  of  Latin  America 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  the  betterment  of  the  basic  human 
condition  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  national  prog- 
ress. The  prime  beneficiaries  of  that  change 
have  been  the  marginal  sectors  of  the  Latin 
American  societies:  the  long-abandoned  in- 
habitants of  the  hinterlands,  the  campeslnos, 
and  the  tirban  poor,  many  of  whom  fled  the 
countryside  In  search  for  an  opportunity  for 
better  life. 

These  groups  have  received  a  substantial 
share  of  the  investments  devoted  during  the 
past  two  decades  by  the  national  govern- 
ments to  the  provision  of  social  services  and 
the  socio-economic  Infrastructure.  But  be- 
cause their  numbers  are  so  high,  and  because 
the  resources  available  for  these  programs 
have  been  limited,  the  tasks  which  continue 
to  face  the  Latin  American  countries  In  this 
respect  are.  Indeed,  tremendous. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  Its  operations,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has  pro- 
vided a  sizeable,  and  Increasing,  share  of  Its 
resources  to  help  flnance  programs  which 
benefit  directly  the  lower-income  sectors  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  During  the  past  four  years, 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  foreign  exchange  lent 
by  the  Bank  on  concessional  terms  went  to 
our  least  developed  Latin  American  members 
even  though  they  account  for  only  13  per 
cent  of  the  region's  population.  And  during 
the  next  four  years,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
Bank's  lending — both  the  long-term,  low-in- 
terest loans  and  those  made  from  our  ccpltal 
resources — will  be  devoted  to  pro'ects  which 
directly  benefit  the  lowest  Income  sectors. 

These  efforts,  however,  by  themselves  can- 
not remedy  the  inequalities  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier.  What  is  required  is  a  total 
commitment  and  the  political  will  to  carry 
It  out.  To  buttress  such  an  undertaking, 
more  adequate  flows  of  long-term,  public 
financing  channeled  through  institutions 
such  as  our  Bank  are  indispensable. 

A  second  major  task  on  Latin  America's 
agenda  for  the  1980s  Is  an  Increase  in  the 
production  of  food  and  a  substantial  up- 
grading of  the  rural  environment. 
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Agriculture  continues  to  be  an  unstable 
and  precarious  sector — the  Achilles'  Heel  of 
most  Latin  American  economies.  In  over- 
all terms,  agricultural  production  during 
the  last  25  years  has  only  Increased  by 
about  3  percent  annually.  At  the  same  time, 
food  iniports  have  grown  very  rapidly,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years.  During  the  past  5 
years,  such  imports  have  doubled,  and  In 
1978.   amounted   to   88  billion. 

Moreover.  In  many  countries,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  rural  labor  force  is  unem- 
ployed, and  underemployment  is  much 
higher.  Nutritional  levels  are  unacceptably 
low.  Land  tenure  conditions  continue  to  be 
seriously  deficient.  There  is  great  inequality 
in  access  to  land,  and  alarming  ecological 
deteriorations  In  many  areas.  As  a  conse- 
quence, outmlgration  from  rural  areas  has 
swollen.  During  the  past  25  years,  over  40 
million  rural  people  have  gone  to  urban 
areas  in  search  of  a  better  life. 

This  situation  calls  for  concerted  action 
on  a  heroic  scale.  Latin  America  must  pay 
more  attention  to  Its  valuable  rural  land 
resources  and  to  the  welfare  of  Its  rural 
people.  Appropriate  technologies  must  be 
developed  and  rut  to  use.  policies  of  more 
rational  land  distribution  and  land  use  must 
be  put  Into  effect,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  traditional  farming  sector  must  be 
given  a  proper  place  in  the  agricultural 
development  strategies  of  the  region.  But 
above  all.  rural  social  conditions  will  have 
to  be  Improved  to  prevent  a  depopulation 
of  the  countryside.  Latin  America  will  have 
to  re-dlscover  the  value  of  Its  potentially 
rich  agriculture  and  of  the  welfare  of  its 
rural  people. 

During  the  rast  two  decades,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  channeled 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  lending — almost  $4 
billion — to  Latin  America's  agriculture.  Ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  lent  by  our  Bank  for  the  social  and 
economic  Infrastructures  of  the  region's 
rural  areas.  In  the  current  four-year  pe- 
riod. 1979  to  1982.  we  expect  that  fully  one- 
third  of  our  lending  will  be  devoted  to  rural 
development — provided,  of  course,  that  our 
member  countries  put  the  Fifth  Replenish- 
ment of  our  resources  Into  effect  without 
further  delay. 

Another  major  challenge  which  confronts 
Latin  America  Is  the  development  of  its 
energy  and  mineral  resources. 

On  a  country-by-country  basis,  the  Impact 
of  the  oil  situation  varies  greatly.  For  the 
oil  Importing  countries,  the  problem  Is  self- 
evident:  the  gains  of  the  past  decade  are  In 
danger  of  being  negated  by  the  oil  price  rise. 
For  those  blessed  with  significant  oil  re- 
serves, the  promise  of  a  development  break- 
through appears  at  hand.  But  even  in  those 
situations,  caution  must  be  exercised.  Unless 
appropriate  policies  are  adopted,  structural 
problems  in  agriculture  corrected,  and  effici- 
ent Industrial  development  pursued,  their 
high  expectations  may  prove  Illusory. 

As  a  region,  Latin  America  probably  has 
doubled  the  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  current  estimates,  about  20 
percent  of  the  world's  petroleum  prospecting 
areas  are  situated  in  the  region.  Nevertheless, 
through  the  end  of  1978,  only  14,000  explora- 
tory wells  have  been  drilled  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  the  region's  cumulative  production 
has  barely  passed  the  60  billion  barrel  mark. 
In  comparison,  two-and-a-half  million  wells 
have  been  drilled  In  the  United  States  and 
this  country  has  produced  over  130  billion 
barrels  of  oil — almost  32  percent  of  total 
world  production  through  the  end  of  1978. 

The  answer  to  the  paradox  lies  In  the  rate 
of  Investment  In  petroleum  exploration  and 
development,  which  has  been  declining  in 
Latin  America  In  relation  to  other  regions. 
If  this  trend  can  be  reversed,  Latin  America 
can  not  only  satisfy  the  needs  of  Its  expand- 
ing economy  but  also  become  a  prime  source 
of  petroleum  for  other  areas. 


The  situation  with  respect  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's non-fuel  mineral  resources  parallels 
that  of  petroleum.  Today  the  region  Is  a 
leading  supplier  of  a  wide  range  of  minerals 
required  by  the  Industrial  economies.  In 
terms  of  the  United  States,  Latin  America  Is 
a  major  source  of  imports  of  bauxite,  cop- 
per. Iron  ore,  barium,  antimony,  manganese, 
gypsum,  tin.  tungsten,  nickel,  silver,  zinc 
and  several  rare  minerals.  But  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's currently  worked  deposits  are  probably 
only  the  tip  of  the  proverbial  Iceberg.  With 
Increased  Investment  on  terms  which  are 
fair  both  to  the  foreign  Investor  and  to  the 
countries  owning  them,  the  region  can  be- 
come an  Important,  and  secure,  source  of 
mineral  resources  for  decades  to  come. 

Our  direct  lending,  together  with  chat  of 
the  World  Bank,  can  make  only  a  small  dent 
In  the  demand  for  Investment  c&pltal  re- 
quired to  develop  Latin  America's  energy  and 
mineral  resources.  That  Is  why,  responding 
to  the  suggestion  of  some  of  otir  Latin  Ameri- 
can members,  we  have  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  multilateral  Investment  in- 
surance and  guaranty  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  our  Bank.  The  objective  of  this  Fund 
would  be  to  stimulate  the  Inflow  of  foreign 
investment  for  oil  and  mineral  development 
on  conditions  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  would  consider  fair  and  beneficial. 
The  Fund  wo\ild  serve  to  facilitate  such  a 
fiow  of  private  capital  by  reducing  political 
risks  for  the  foreign  Investor,  providing 
financial  support  for  the  local  governments 
participating  In  the  project,  and  enhancing 
the  stability  of  contract  arrangements.  This 
proposal  Is  under  Intensive  study  by  our 
member  governments. 

The  fourth  major  prerequisite  for  the 
achievement  of  satisfactory  and  self-sustain- 
ing growth  In  Latin  America  entails  the  de- 
velopment of  our  region's  Industrial  and 
technological  capability. 

The  desire  to  Industrialize  Is  shared  by  all 
the  developing  regions  of  the  world.  It  Is 
certainly  strong  In  Latin  America  where 
manufacturing  has  been  the  main  factor  In 
economic  growth,  trade  and  employment- 
creation  during  the  past  two  decades. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  Industrial  development  In  the  develop- 
ing regions  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the 
basic  economic  Interests  of  the  industrial 
countries.  The  latter  countries,  with  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  population,  today 
provide  two-thirds  of  world  production  and 
80  percent  of  world  trade.  They  also  possess 
the  preponderance  of  the  infrastructure  and 
knowledge  In  technology,  and  the  capacity 
for  research  and  development  needed  to  sup- 
port technological  progress.  For  the  most 
part,  the  manufactured  exports  of  our  region 
do  not  compete  with  their  products  In  world 
trade.  While  In  some  marginal  areas  they 
may  cause  minor  displacements  and  require 
adjustments,  on  the  whole  they  complement 
the  Industrial  output  of  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, they  provide  us  with  the  means  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  the  purchase  of  capital 
goods  and  other  manufactures  which  our  re- 
gion needs  in  order  to  grow. 

Lasting,  mutually-beneficial  economic  re- 
lations between  regions  can  only  be  based 
on  reciprocity.  Latin  America,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  will  continue  to  need  access  to  the 
financial  capital  and  the  technology  of  the 
industrial  countries.  At  the  same  time.  It  will 
need  access  to  your  markets — ^not  Just  for 
o'.l.  scarce  minerals  and  agricultural  com- 
modities, but  also  for  Its  manufactures.  The 
existing  impediments  to  the  entry  of  such 
eoods,  suDported  by  rising  protectionist  ten- 
dencies In  some  of  the  Industrial  countries, 
should  be  reconsidered  and  removed. 

The  picture  which  I  have  presented  leads 
me  to  mention  the  last  and  more  serious  of 
the  paradoxes  which  troubles  most  of  us: 
namely,  that  the  perception  of  our  region's 
success,  especially  during  the  past  30  years. 


without    remembering    our    region's    gnv* 

problems,  appears  to  have  created  a  situation 
In  which  Latin  America's  access  to  Interna- 
tional cooperation  for  development  runs  the 
risk  of  being  cut. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have 
made  a  special  effort  In  recent  years  to  main- 
tain minimum  adequate  rates  of  economic 
growth.  In  order  to  cushion  the  Impact  of 
the  recession  in  the  industrial  countries  and 
to  meet  tbe  increased  cost  of  Imported  oil. 
But  the  maintenance  of  the  region's  growth 
could  only  be  achieved  by  large-scale  bor- 
rowings In  the  international  capital  markets 
and  by  Intensive  efforts  at  trade  liberaliza- 
tion to  support  the  expansion  of  the  regions' 
exports.  Thi^  has  increased  strongly  the 
need  of  close'und  intensive  cooperation  from 
the  industrial  countries  and  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions. 

We  note,  however,  a  strong  line  of  think- 
ing that  suggests  that  the  access  to  develop- 
ment assistance  in  Latin  America  should 
be  limited  to  a  few  of  the  relatively  leas 
developed  countries  of  the  region,  which 
sc::ount  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  its 
population  and  economic  activity.  This  rea- 
soning Ignores,  among  other  things,  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  living  in 
poverty  is  found  in  several  of  the  so  called 
"meddum-lncome"   countries  of  the  region. 

The  reluctance  of  some  Industrial  coun- 
tries to  continue  to  Increase  the  lending 
capacity  of  the  multilateral  financial  Insti- 
tutions, and  the  restrictive  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Increased  need  for  short-, 
medium-  or  long-term  financing  from  pub- 
lic and  private  money  markets,  may  only 
help  to  neutralize,  or  even  wipe  out,  much  of 
the  progress  achieved  by  our  region  In  recent 
years. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  referred  to  the 
1980s  as  the  Decade  of  Trial.  I  also  look  upon 
it  as  the  Decade  of  Opportunity.  All  of  us — 
In  Latin  America,  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  Europe  and  Japan — are  being 
challenged  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
found changes  taking  place  all  around  us  to 
help  fashion  a  more  Just,  equitable  and  pro- 
gressive environment  for  all  our  people.  I 
am  both  hopeful  and  confident  that  we  will 
rise  to  that  challenge. 

For  Latin  America,  there  is  no  acceptable 
alternative  to  reduce  soclo-poUtical 
reforms,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
distributive  sdde  of  the  region's  economic 
s  stem,  and  to  adequate  rates  of  economic 
frowth.  A  failure  to  advance  In  those  direc- 
tions, with  emphasis  on  tbe  four  areas  Iden- 
tified In  my  remarks.  Is  likely  to  be  refiected 
In  a  mounting  level  of  social  tension  and 
strife,  reciprocal  strengthening  of  repres- 
sl»e  tendencies,  and  a  reversal  of  the  pro- 
gress which  Latin  America  has  been  making 
in  recent  decades. 

For  you  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  other  Industrial  nations,  the 
solution  of  the  basl:  problems  which  are 
exacerbating  world  Imbalances  and  aggra- 
vating International  Instabilities,  is  equally 
Important.  In  the  pursuit  of  those  solutions, 
however,  you  should  be  aware  that  our 
region's  success  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
the  1980s  can  bring  substantial  dividends. 

We.  in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  a  strong  symbol  and  strong  reality  of 
enlightened  cooperation,  are  ready  to  play 
an  active  and  intensive  part  In  this  difficult 
but  challenging  enterprise.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DENViK  DICKERSON 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Mr.  Denver  Dickersm, 
who  recently  retired  as  staff  director  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  office,  I  greatly  appre- 
ciated his  expertise,  and  I  shall  sartHs 
miss  his  counsel. 
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Mr.  President,  I  recently 
a  10-day  visit  to  South- 
u^der  the  auspices  of  the  Sen- 
Services  Committee.  My  pri- 
in  making  this  trip  was  to 
relationship  between   the 
political  and  military  instability 
the  refugee  situation  along 
Ckmbodian   border,   and   the 
seci  rity   situation  In  Southeast 

th  it  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
inter  jsted  in  and  concerned  about 
Issues,  and  I  hope  that  my 
will  be  of  some  value  to 
that  my  report  be  printed 


follows : 

:  Senate  Ahmed  Sekvices  Com- 
A  Vbit  to  Southeast  Asia 
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Is  based  on  my  visit  to  South- 
January  10-^anuary  19,  1»80. 
nade  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Services   Committee,    and    I 
my  gratitude  to  the  Commlt- 
Senator  John  C.  Stennls,  for 
my  mission. 

a  number  of  purposes  to  my 
Far  East.  I  was  Interested  In 
relationship  between  the  cur- 
in    Cambodia,    the   refugee 
the  Thal-Cambodlan  border, 
security  .•situation  In  South- 
5  days  In  Thailand,  which 
lay  tour  of  eight  refugee  camps 
During  these  visits  I  was 
with  a  number  of  Cambodians 
their  country,  and  gained  an 
of  the  situation  within  Cam- 
to  the  Vietnamese  mlll- 
polltlcal  Instability,  and  the 
distribution    throughout    the 
met  with  a  number  of  Thai 
military  officials,  as  well  as 
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the  relief  effort  has  placed 
Thai  Government,  and  the 
Thailand's    security    which    does 
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result  from  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  along  the  border  and 
of  massive  Vietnamese  forces  within  Cam- 
bodia. 

Following  my  visit  to  Thailand,  I  travelled 
to  Hanoi  for  discussions  with  the  Vietnamese 
Fcrelgn  Minister.  Subjects  which  I  raised  In 
theie  discussions.  In  which  I  Joined  a  House 
delegation  led  by  Congressman  Lester  WolfT. 
Included  the  responsibility  of  Vietnamese 
army,  as  the  only  organized  force  in  Cam- 
bodia, for  food  distribution,  Vietnamese  ob- 
jectives In  Invading  Cambodia,  and  the  like- 
lihood of  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces. 

Because  of  the  Involvement  of  member 
states  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  In  the  effort  to  reach  a 
political  settlement  in  Cambodia,  and  be- 
cause of  the  Insecurity  In  the  region  which 
has  resulted  from  the  Vietnamese  Invasion. 
I  decided  to  visit  the  ASEAN  countries  to 
discuss  with  their  respective  foreign  min- 
isters their  perceptions  of  the  political  situ- 
ation and  of  their  own  security  needs.  I  met 
with  the  foreign  ministers  of  Thailand. 
Indonesia.  Singapore  axid  the  Philippines, 
and  a  member  of  my  staff  met  with  an  official 
from  the  Malaysian  foreign  ministry. 

Finally,  In  the  Philippines  I  visited  Sublc 
Bay  Naval  Base,  and  Clark  Air  Base.  During 
these  visits  I  explored  the  missions  of  the 
forces  stationed  at  these  bases,  and  the  role 
which  they  can  play  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East. 

A  complete  list  of  the  major  figures  with 
whom  my  stafiF  and  I  met  is  Included  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

As  a  result  of  this  trip,  I  have  reached  a 
number  of  conclusions  as  to  €u:tlons  which 
our  government  should  be  taking,  and  which 
I  hope  to  pursue  In  the  months  ahead: 

1.  We  must  press  the  United  Nations  to 
provide  a  presence  In  the  refugee  camps  on 
the  Thal-Cambodlan  border,  as  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Thai  government. 

2.  We  must  continue  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Vietnamese,  and  the 
Heng  Samrln  government  In  Cambodia  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  food  within 
Cambodia. 

3.  We  should  withdraw  our  support  for 
seating  the  Democratic  Kampuchean  govern- 
ment at  the  United  Nations,  unless  real 
changes  are  made  In  the  leadership  of  that 
government  which  would  remove  the  people 
responsible  for  the  atrocities  suffered  by  the 
people  of  Cambodia. 

4.  We  need  to  expand  and  expedite  For- 
eign Military  Sales  and  other  parts  of  our 
Security  assistance  to  the  Thai  government 
and  other  Southeast  Asian  governments,  in 
order  to  help  them  meet  the  new  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  region. 

This  report  Is  written  in  four  sections,  each 
of  which  expands  on  one  of  these  points. 
iNSEcrmmr  along  thai-cambodian  border 

During  my  visit,  I  travelled  to  eight  ref- 
ugee camps,  five  of  which  are  located  in 
Thailand,  and  three  of  which  are  on  or  very 
close  to  the  Thai -Cambodian  border.  Al- 
though all  of  the  camps  share  some  common 
problems,  the  camps  on  the  border  (which 
are  really  not  organized  camps  at  all.  but 
rather  encampments  where  large  numbers 
of  refugees  have  more  or  less  spontaneously 
eathered)   face  the  most  serious  difficulties. 

The  three  refugee  camps  along  the  border 
which  I  visited  were  Nong  Samet,  Non  Mak 
Mun,  and  Non  Chan.  Nong  Samet  and  Non 
Mak  Mun  have  each  held  an  estimated  200,- 
000  refugees,  although  as  described  below, 
fighting  within  the  Nong  Samet  camp  vir- 
tually emptied  It  of  its  inhabitants  during 
the  time  I  was  there.  Nong  Chan  has  a  small 
resident  population  of  perhaps  2,000  to  6,000 
refugees,  but  provides  food  for  probably  as 
many  as  100.000  people  who  travel  to  the 
camp  periodically  from  their  homes  within 
Cambodia  to  obtain  food  supplies. 


In  fact,  an  Important  part  of  the  border 
feeding  operation  at  all  of  these  camps  is 
the  infusion  of  food  through  the  border  to 
people  remaining  inside  Cambodia.  While 
there  Is  clearly  a  serious  food  shortage  in 
Cambodia,  many  Cambodians  are  reluctant 
to  resettle,  even  temporarily,  at  the  border 
camps  where  food  is  available.  There  are 
numerous  reasons  for  this  reluctance:  re- 
fusal of  the  Vietnamese  to  allow  people  to 
travel  through  Cambodia,  or  fear  of  punish- 
ment If  they  attempt  to  do  so;  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  family  members  in  Cambodia 
who  cannot  make  the  trip  to  the  border;  fear 
of  being  denied  permission  to  return  to  their 
homes,  should  the  Internal  situation  im- 
prove; and  so  on. 

Because  internationally-supplied  food  en- 
tering Cambodia  through  Phnom  Penh  and 
Kompong  Som  Ls^  apparently  not  being  dis- 
tributed in  adequate  amounts  throughout 
the  provinces,  the  border  feeding  program  Is 
playing  an  important  role  in  getting  food 
Into  country.  At  all  of  the  camps,  one  finds 
Cambodians  preparing  to  carry  food  back 
with  them  Into  the  interior,  on  bicycles,  with 
ox  carts,  or  on  their  backs.  This  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  relief  effort,  and  one  which  will 
be  necessary  until  an  effective  centralized 
distribution  of  food  within  the  country  is 
organized  by  the  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese 
authorities. 

Although  the  border  camps  are  succeed- 
ing In  their  basic  function  of  keeping  many 
Cambodians  from  starving,  serious  problems 
exist  within  the  camps  which  decrease  their 
effectiveness  and  Jeopardize  their  long-term 
survival.  Neither  the  Thai  Government  nor 
the  United  Nations  considers  the  border 
camps  to  be  within  Its  Jtirlsdlctlon  or  re- 
sponsibility, and  as  a  result  the  camps  are 
administered  internally,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  different  Khmer  Serel  (Free  Khmer) 
groups.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  the 
camp  residents  are  civilians,  there  are  armed 
groups  within  the  camps  which  have  proven 
to  be  a  major  source  of  Instability. 

The  ostensible  mission  of  the  Khmer  Serel 
forces  is  to  continue  armed  resistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  army  In  control  of  Cambodia, 
and  to  work  ultimately  towards  the  libera- 
tion of  the  country.  These  forces  are  at  pres- 
ent too  weak  to  pose  a  credible  threat  to 
the  well -organized  and  numerous  Vietnam- 
ese army.  Tragically,  they  also  seem  to  de- 
vote much  effort  to  infighting  for  control  of 
the  camps  and  of  the  valuable  food  supplies. 

For  example,  several  days  before  my  visit 
to  the  border,  an  armed  clash  occurred  In 
the  Nong  Samet  camp.  While  the  genesis  of 
the  fighting  was  somewhat  unclear  (some 
reports  claimed  an  attack  by  Khmer  Rouge, 
others  an  attack  by  Khmer  Serel  from  a 
neighboring  camp),  the  outcome  was  not: 
the  entire  population  of  the  camp,  including 
many  refugees  In  fragile  physical  condition, 
were  forced  to  fiee  in  fear  for  their  personal 
safety.  Some  fled  to  camps  further  Into  Thai- 
land, others  fled  to  nearby  border  camps,  and 
others  simply  scattered  into  the  forests  sur- 
rounding Nong  Samet.  In  fact,  a  week  after - 
the  attack,  when  I  visited,  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Nong  Samet  camp  Itself, 
and  Instead  was  taken  to  a  patchwork  en- 
campment about  a  kilometer  away  to  which 
approximately  15,000  refugees  from  Nong 
Samet  had  fled  during  the  fighting. 

The  lack  of  supervision  at  the  border 
camps  leads  to  other  problems  as  well,  some 
of  which  were  well  Illustrated  at  the  Mak 
Mun  camp  during  my  visit.  Because  the  in- 
ternational agencies  simply  drop  food  off  at 
the  camps  (using  population  figures  supplied 
by  the  leadership  to  determine  the  amounts) 
and  do  not  supervise  its  distribution,  it  Is 
difficult  to  know  precisely  what  happens  to 
the  food  once  It  reaches  the  camps.  However, 
It  Is  clear  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
food  supplied  for  humanitarian  relief  pur- 
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poses,  and  paid  for  by  the  United  States  and 
other  UN  donor  countries,  is  being  siphoned 
off  into  the  thriving  black  market  In  the 
border  area,  and  that  a  number  of  the  camp 
leaders  are  enriching  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense not  only  of  the  international  agencies, 
but  of  the  refugees  within  the  camps  them- 
selves. 

During  my  visit,  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  the  Red  Cross,  which  was  supply- 
ing food  to  the  Mak  Mun  camp,  decided  to 
cut  off  temporarily  Its  food  deliveries  to  that 
camp.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  that  deci- 
sion: (1)  a  food  convoy  was  attacked  by 
some  camp  residents  before  It  had  even 
entered  the  camp,  and  was  looted  of  a  good 
portion  of  Its  supplies  and  the  safety  of  the 
relief  workers  Jeopardized,  and  (2)  too  much 
of  the  food  being  supplied  was  routinely 
raked  off  and  re-sold  for  the  personal  enrich- 
ment of  these  who  controlled  the  camp. 
While  the  food  cut-oS  Is  a  drastic  and,  In 
my  opinion,  an  unacceptable  response,  the 
problems  to  which  the  ICRC  was  responding 
are  severe  and  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  Thai  Government  Is  familiar  with  and 
concerned  about  the  problems  in  the  border 
camps.  The  Thai  military  Is  unwilling  to  take 
over  administration  of  the  camps,  partly  be- 
cause the  camps  are  at  least  partially  on 
Cambodian  soil  (some  Thai  maps  show  them 
to  be  totally  within  Cambodia)  and  the 
Thais  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  violating 
Cambodian  sovereignty,  and  partly  because 
they  see  those  problems  as  Intra-Khmer  dis- 
putes which  they  do  not  wish  to  mediate. 
However,  the  Thais  have  made  some  propos- 
als which  would  help  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion. 

First,  they  have  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  safe  haven  in  the  border  area.  In  order  to 
secure  International  sanction  for  Its  use  as 
a  sanctuary  for  Cambodian  refugees  In  need 
of  humanitarian  assistance,  and  hence  Its 
Inviolability  from  attack.  Unfortunately,  the 
Vietnamese  have  dismissed  this  proposal  out 
of  band,  claiming  that  the  border  is  Instead 
being  used  as  a  haven  for  the  enemies  of 
the  Vietnamese-backed  Heng  Samrln  regime. 
While  it  is  true  that,  without  Thai  or  Inter- 
national supervision,  it  Is  Imoossble  to  In- 
sure that  armed  opposition  elements  are  not 
using  the  border  camos  for  recuperation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  camps'  Inhabitants  are  civilians  who 
have  come  seeking  security,  food  and  med- 
ical assistance,  and  who  pose  no  threat  to 
the  Vietnamese  or  to  the  government  which 
they  have  Installed  In  Phnom  Penh. 

The  Thai  government  has  also  requested 
that  the  United  Nations  provide  Interna- 
tional observers  In  the  border  camps.  Al- 
though there  have  been  some  Informal  dis- 
cussions of  this  proposal,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived serious  consideration,  and  certainly 
has  not  been  acted  upon,  by  the  U.N.  In  view 
of  the  serious  problems  In  the  border  camps, 
and  the  threats  which  are  posed  as  a  result 
to  the  refugees  and  to  Thailand  Itself,  it 
seems  Incumbent  upon  the  U.N.  to  provide 
an  international  presence  of  some  kind  In 
those  camps. 

There  are  four  major  purposes  which  a 
U.N.  presence  In  the  border  camps  could 
fulfill: 

(1)  It  would  help  to  promote  the  security 
and  stability  of  the  refugees  in  the  border 
camps.  There  are  reports  that  many  of  the 
civUlanfi  In  the  camps  are  terrorized  by  the 
armed  leadership,  and  much  of  the  conflllct 
within  the  camps  centers  around  control  of 
the  camps  themselves  and,  more  Importantly, 
of  the  food  distribution  which  Is  their  llfe- 
'  blood.  If  the  U.N.  were  to  take  a  greater  role 
In  the  food  distribution  and  administration 
of  the  camps,  as  It  does  In  the  camps  within 
Thailand,  the  stability  of  the  camps  would 
be  enhanced,  the  stakes  In  the  battles  for 
control  of  the  food  would  be  diminished,  and 
the  chances  of  serious  conflict  within  the 
camps  would  decrease. 


(2)  It  would  help  to  Insure  that  inter- 
nationally-supplied food  delivered  to  the 
camps  reaches  those  refugees  for  whom  It 
Is  Intended.  While  all  of  the  food  which  is 
supplied  to  the  border  camps  by  the  U.N. 
and  I.C.R.C.  Is  intended  foi"  distribution  free 
of  charge  to  all  refugees  within  the  camps, 
the  reality  is.  as  has  been  discussed  above, 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  food  is 
skimmed  off  and  re-sold  either  to  inhabit- 
ants of  the  camps  or  to  people  inside  Cam- 
bodia. While  it  does  not  appear  that  anyone 
In  the  camps  is  denied  a  minimally  ade- 
quate diet,  the  result  of  this  profiteering  Is 
that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  with  gold 
or  to  barter  for  other  Items  of  vtUue  receive 
a  better  diet  than  those  who  are  not.  and 
that  some  individuals  are  amassing  sizeable 
fortunes  by  abusing  the  generosity  of  the 
International  community.  Activities  of  this 
kind  could  ultimately  undermine  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  feeding  program.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  border  camps,  aware  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  nefarious  administration  of  food 
distribution  within  the  camps,  have  chal- 
lenged the  United  Nations  to  take  over  the 
distribution  and  do  a  better  Job.  Whether 
these  challenges  are  sincere  or  not,  the  UJJ. 
ought  to  take  them  up.  both  to  Insure  that 
the  contributions  made  by  Its  donor  coun- 
tries are  being  used  as  Intended  and  not  lin- 
ing anyone's  pockets,  and  to  Insure  that 
relief  supplies  are  being  fairly  distributed 
to  those  refugees  who  are  most  In  need  of 
them. 

(3)  It  would  demonstrate  to  the  Inter- 
national community  that  the  assistance 
which  Is  being  provided  to  refugees  in  the 
border  camps  Is  solely  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  Recent  statements  by  the  Viet- 
namese describe  the  border  camps  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  opponents  of  the  Heng  Somrin 
povernment.  and  raise  the  possibility  that 
that  might  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  Initiating 
hostilities  in  the  border  area,  or  even  for 
a  Vietnamese  military  Incursion  into  Thai- 
land. In  fact,  all  of  the  international  aid 
which  Is  being  supplied  to  refugees  in  the 
camps  is  coming  from  United  Nations  agen- 
cies, from  the  International  Committee  on 
the  Red  Cross  or  national  Red  Cross  socie- 
ties, or  from  private  voluntary  agencies,  and 
not  directly  from  foreign  governments.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  aid  is  being  provided  in 
reaction  to  a  desperate  humanitarian  plight : 
namely,  the  threat  of  massive  starvation  and 
disease.  A  UN  presence  In  the  camps  would 
highlight  the  real  purposes  of  providing  aid 
to  the  camps,  and  help  to  avoid  any  mis- 
interpretation, intentional  or  otherwise,  of 
the  motives  underlying  the  humanitarian 
assistance. 

(4)  It  would  encourage  all  nations  In  the 
region  to  respect  the  use  of  the  border  area 
as  a  sanctuary  for  those  Cambodians  who 
are  In  need  of  humanitarian  assistance.  The 
Cambodian  refugees  in  the  border  camps 
have  truly  created  for  themselves  a  no- 
man's-land,  from  which  there  is  no  viable 
exit  at  the  present  time.  They  were  forced 
to  leave  Cambodia  because  they  were  un- 
able, for  one  reason  or  another,  to  survive 
there,  and  are  unlikely  to  go  back  until  the 
fighting  ceases,  a  political  settlement  Is 
reached,  and  adequate  food  Is  available.  On 
the  other  side,  they  are  reluctant  to  enter 
Thailand,  for  fear  that  they  will  be  cut  off 
frcm  their  homeland  and  because  of  the 
historical  enmity  between  Thais  and 
Khmers.  and  the  Thais  are  no  more  willing 
to  see  a  new  Influx  of  half  a  million  refugees 
from  the  border  camps  Into  the  refugee 
camps  under  their  Jurisdiction.  For  the  time 
being,  then,  the  inhabitants  of  the  border 
camps  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  and  are 
totally  dependent  upon  international  aid 
for  their  survival.  While  that  remains  the 
case.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  stand- 
ards of  International  morality  for  these  ref- 
ugees to  be  subjected  to  threats  to  their  per- 
sonal safety  and  well-being,  by  being  caught 
in  the  crossfire  of  a  conflict  In  which  they 


wish  to  take  no  part.  A  United  Nations 
presence  In  the  border  area  would  hope- 
fully help  to  deter  any  aggressive  Intentions 
towards  the  refugees  in  the  camps,  and  help 
maintain  a  de  facto  Inviolate  status  for 
them. 

In  furtherance  of  this  objective.  I  liave 
introduced  along  with  Senator  Hayakawa 
and  other  co-sponsors)  a  resolution  caUlng 
upon  the  President  to  ask  the  U.N.  to  pro- 
vide a  presence  In  the  border  camps.  This 
resolution  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Zablockl.  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  many 
other  members.  I  hope  that  the  resolution 
will  receive  speedy  and  decisive  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, buttressed  by  a  strong  expression  of 
congressional  support,  will  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  the  United  Nations  to 
take  action. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  prescribe,  at 
this  point,  what  the  nature  of  the  United 
Nations  presence  should  be.  I  would  hope 
that  all  of  the  parties  Involved  in  the  Cam- 
bodian problem  would  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  U.N.  presence  in  the  border 
area,  and  would  coo-;erate  in  its  establish- 
ment. It  Is  possible  that  some  parties  might 
o'jject,  however,  and  that  this  might  limit 
the  type  of  presence  which  could  be  created 
(an  armed  peacekeeping  force,  for  example. 
might  not  be  able  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Security  Council).  It  might  also  be 
necessary,  should  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment refuse  to  cooperate,  for  the  U.N.  per- 
sonnel to  operate  only  on  the  Thai  side  ol 
the  border,  which  would  make  their  role 
more  difficult  but  still  definitely  feasible  and 
worth  undertaking.  These  specific  matters 
should  be  negotiated  by  the  delegated  rep- 
resentatives to  the  U.N.;  the  fundamental 
point  is  that  some  sort  of  United  Ntlons 
presence  could  and  should  be  established 
In  the  border  camps. 

My  conclusions  In  this  regard  are  based 
both  on  my  i>ersonal  observations  from  tour- 
ing the  border  area,  and  on  discussions  with 
a  number  of  interested  and  involved  parties. 
I  met  with  both  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thai- 
land, General  Krlangsak  Chomanan,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Upadlt  Pachariyangkum, 
who  reiterated  Thailand's  request  for  UJN. 
observers  and  their  desire  to  see  some  action 
taken.  I  met  with  Sir  Robert  Jackson,  a  spe- 
cial representative  sent  by  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm  to  examine  the  relief 
situation,  who  agreed  that  the  Idea  had  merit 
and  that  It  ought  to  be  pursued.  And  my 
staff  and  I  met  with  officials  of  interna- 
tional relief  agencies  operating  in  the  border 
area,  and  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  embassy's 
Kampuchean  Emergency  Group,  all  of  whom 
felt  a  U.N.  presence  might  result  in  some 
real  Improvement  in  the  situation  in  the 
border  camps. 

Another  serious  problem  In  the  border 
camps,  and  In  some  of  the  camps  inside 
Thailand  as  well,  is  a  shortage  of  water. 

The  International  relief  agencies  spend 
about  $100,000  a  week  delivering  water  to 
the  Cambodian  refugee  camps.  Two  or  three 
wells  could  be  drilled  for  those  dollars,  each 
and  every  week.  If  the  relief  agencies  would 
concentrate  on  digging  wells,  the  expense 
of  providing  water  over  the  long  term  would 
be  reduced  significantly.  Wells,  moreover, 
could  mean  a  locally  available  supply  of 
water.  During  our  three-day  visit  to  the 
camps,  we  found  only  the  Sa  Kaeo  holding 
center  with  an  adequate  water  supply.  8a 
Kaeo  was  a  camp  in  which  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  on  Refugees  concen- 
trated on  the  digging  of  wells. 

The  water  situation  was  particularly  dis- 
turbing at  the  Nong  Chan  camp.  Nong  Chan 
Is  a  camp  with  a  very  small  resident  popu- 
lation, but  it  probably  serves  the  most  peo- 
ple. It  is  at  a  point  on  the  border  where 
many  Cambodians  can  come  for  food  and 
then  deliver  It  back  to  frtenda  and  relatives 
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SITUATION   WTTHIl*  CAMBODIA 

original  purposes  of  my  visit  to 
ila  was  to  spend  a  significant 
ime  inside  Cambodia.  In  order 
hand  impression  of  the  extent 
was  or  was  not  being  dlstrlb- 
the  country  by  the  Cambodian 


or  Vietnamese  authorities.  While  other  con- 
gressional representatives  have  visited 
Phnom  Penh  and  discussed  the  relief  effort 
with  Cambodian  officials  there.  I  had  hoped 
to  spend  several  days  traveling  through  the 
country  observing  the  distribution  of  food, 
and  thus  allowing  Cambodian  authorities  to 
provide  observational  evidence  to  back  up 
their  claims  that  their  people  are  being  fed. 
Unfortunately.  I  received  no  response  to 
my  repeated  requests  for  permission  to  visit 
Cambodia.  These  requests  were  made  directly 
to  the  Cambodian  embassies  in  Moscow  and 
Hanoi,  and  were  transmitted  through  the 
offices  of  the  Vietnamese  Embassy  In  Bang- 
kok, so  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  re- 
ceived by  government  officials  in  Phnom 
Penh  who.  for  reasons  known  only  to  them- 
selves, declined  to  answer  them.  I  was  thus 
prevented  from  having  any  direct  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  situation  Inside  Cambodia. 
However.  I  was  able  to  form  some  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  that  situation,  from 
my  discussions  with  refugees  In  the  Thai  and 
border  camps  who  had  recently  left  Cam- 
bodia, from  discussions  with  officials  or  relief 
groups  operating  In  Phnom  Penh  and  Kom- 
pong  Som.  and  from  discussions  with  govern- 
ment officials  familiar  with  the  problems.  It 
seems  clear  from  the  available  evidence  that 
there  remains  a  serious  starvation  problem 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  In- 
ternational relief  supplies  entering  the 
country  are  not  reaching  large  segments  of 
the  population. 

The  refugees  I  spoke  with  In  the  camps 
came  from  many  different  regions  In  Cam- 
bodia, although  the  majority  were  from  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  country  which  Is 
relatively  more  accessible  to  the  border  area. 
All  reported  that  food  supplies  were  Inade- 
quate in  the  places  they  had  come  from,  and 
very  few  reported  the  distribution  by  local 
authorities  of  the  rice  being  supplied  by 
International  relief  groups.  While  the  Inter- 
nationally-supplied rice  might  not  be  easily 
distinguishable,  and  while  the  Cambodian 
snd  Vietnamese  officials  are  not  likely  to 
attribute  the  supply  of  rice  to  "Western"  re- 
lief organizations,  overall  rice  supplies  were 
generally  reported  to  be  insufficient. 

More  common  among  refugees  were  re- 
ports of  the  distribution  of  low-quality  feed 
corn,  presumably  that  which  is  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  which  the 
Cambodian  people  find  extremely  distaste- 
ful. However,  the  reports  of  a  rice  shortage 
are  particularly  disturbing  In  view  of  the 
recent  harvest,  which  ought  to  provide  at 
least  a  temporary  surge  In  the  rice  supply 
within  the  country.  If  rice  supplies  are  In- 
adequate now  even  with  the  amounts  that 
have  been  domestically  harvested,  then  the 
shortage  is  likely  to  be  much  more  severe 
In  the  coming  months  when  the  locally- 
produced  supply  is  depleted. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
In  Cambodia  have  reached  conflicting  con- 
clusions as  to  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
rice  distribution  within  the  country.  Some 
claim  that  It  is  due  to  willful  refusal  of 
Vietnamese  and/or  Cambodian  authorities 
to  allow  food  to  be  distributed  outside  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Phnom  Penh  and  per- 
haps also  those  areas  that  are  considered  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Hen«  Samrin  administration. 
Variations  on  this  argument  suggest  that  in- 
ternationally-supplied food  Is  being  diverted 
for  the  use  of  Vietnamese  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia, or  even  Into  Vietnam  Itself. 

A  primary  exponent  of  this  view  has  been 
the  United  States  Ooverimient.  In  a  Decem- 
ber 6  statement  issued  by  the  White  House 
it  was  stated  that: 

"Relief  supplies  are  piling  up  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  other  points  of  initial  delivery  be- 
cause local  and  Vietnamese  authorities  con- 
tinually change  or  delay  agreed  arranse- 
meats  for  delivery. 

"Taxes  and  tariffs  are  collected  on  the  de- 
livery of  relief  supplies— In  effect  Imposing  a 
surcharge  on  human  survival. 


"We  continue  to  receive  reports  that  relief 
supplies  are  diverted  or  stockpiled  for  the 
use  of  military  forces,  and  that  what  dis- 
tribution does  take  place  is  skewed  to  favor 
officials  and  supporters  of  the  Heng  Samrin 
regime. 

"There  is  even  Interference  with  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Kampuchean  people  to  feed 
themselves.  For  example,  refugees  have  re- 
ported the  mining  of  rice  fields  to  prevent 
a  harvest." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  relief 
groups  operating  in  Cambodia  take  Issue  with 
this,  and  argue  Instead  that  inadequate  dis- 
tribution Is  due  to  managerial  and  logistical 
shortcomings  of  the  Cambodian  government. 
and  their  inability,  despite  good  faith  efforts, 
to  administer  the  massive  relief  program 
necessary  to  feed  the  entire  country.  For  ex- 
ample, excerpts  from  a  recent  letter  to  me 
from  Joseph  Short,  Executive  Director  of 
Oxfam  America,  state: 

"Since  mid-October  we  have  been  provid- 
ing aid  within  Cambodia,  through  represent- 
atives In  Phnom  Penh,  tmder  a  written 
agreement  with  the  Samrin  government 
which  outlines  an  aid  program  of  up  to  $60 
million.  We  have  received  the  closest  and 
most  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Samrin  gov- 
ernment all  along  .  .  .  Our  general  sense  of 
things  is  that  despite  severe  handicaps  and 
obstacles  our  aid  and  delivery  program  is 
well  set  and  expanding  at  an  encouraging 
rate." 

Because  I  was  unable  to  enter  Cambodia 
and  examine  the  situation  for  myself,  I  have 
not  drawn  any  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  Cambodian  government 
to  distribute  food  throughout  the  country. 
However,  from  the  welter  of  conflicting  facts 
and  statistics,  I  believe  there  are  three  clear 
points  which  emerge,  and  which  highlight 
the  effort  which  could  be  underway  to  feed 
the  people  of  Cambodia: 

(1)  There  Is  starvation  In  Cambodia.  I 
have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  coming 
to  this  conclusion. 

(2)  Massive  amounts  of  food  have  piled 
up  In  warehouses  In  Rompong  Som  and 
Phnom  Penh.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
dispute  about  this;  all  of  the  relief  groups 
report  such  a  build-up,  and  even  the  Cam- 
bodians seem  to  acknowledge  that  this  Is  a 
problem  which  concerns  them.  Thus,  regard- 
less of  explanation  or  motive.  It  Is  clear 
that  there  are  large  amounts  of  undis- 
tributed food  inside  Cambodia.  Moreover,  the 
U.N.  World  Pood  Program  has  reportedly 
slowed  down  food  shipments  Into  Cambodia 
until  the  bottleneck  Is  cleared  up,  and  as  a 
result  the  amount  of  relief  food  entering  the 
country  Is  less  than  It  could  be. 

(3)  There  Is  one  force  within  Cambodia 
which  has  the  manpower,  the  geographical 
dispersion,  and  the  logistical  capability  to 
distribute  food  to  the  populace:  the  Viet- 
namese army.  There  are  an  estimated  200,000 
Vietnamese  troops  involved  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cambodia.  While  ultimately  these 
troops  will  have  to  be  removed  If  peace  is 
to  return  to  Cambodia,  and  If  the  Cam- 
bodian people  are  to  reclaim  control  over 
their  own  destiny,  the  fact  remains  that 
those  forces  are  In  Cambodia  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  garrisoned  throughout  the 
country;  they  have  transportation  equip- 
ment available  (which.  If  insufficient  could 
be  supplemented  by  the  hundreds  of  trucks 
which  have  been  provided  by  international 
organizations  and  foreign  governments  for 
purposes  of  the  relief  effort) ;  and  they  have 
the  discipline  and  administrative  capabilities 
which  are  fundamental  to  a  large-scale  mili- 
tary organization.  There  is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son why  the  Vietnamese  could  not  undertake 
a  massive  food  distribution  program  (on  the 
contrary,  such  an  effort  might  well  serve 
their  Interests  by  helping  to  mitigate  the 
hostility  of  the  Cambodian  people  towards 
the  Vietnamese  Invaders.) 

I  carried  this  message  directly  to  the  Viet- 
namese with  whom  I  met  In  Hanoi.  Their  re- 


sponse was  that  their  forces  did  assist  with 
food  distribution,  but  only  when  specifically 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment which  was  in  charge  of  the  food 
operation.  They  did  not  give  me  any  indica- 
tion of  how  frequently  such  requests  were 
made,  although  I  specifically  asked  them. 
Regardless  of  the  actual  relationship  between 
the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  governments 
(whether,  as  is  generally  accepted  in  the 
West,  the  Vietnamese  maintain  iron-clad 
control  over  their  Cambodian  puppet  govern- 
ment, or  rather,  as  the  Vietnamese  claim, 
the  Cambodian  government  Is  Independent 
and  sovereign) ,  the  fact  remains  that  so  long 
as  they  are  in  Cambodia,  the  Vietnamese 
possess  a  unique  ability  to  assist  with  food 
distribution,  and  It  is  Incumbent  upon  both 
the  Cambodians  and  the  Vietnamese  to  in- 
sure that  that  capability  is  fully  utilized. 
In  the  interests  of  the  survival  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people. 

The  international  community  should  use 
all  means  at  its  disposal  to  focus  Interna- 
tional pressure  on  both  governments,  and 
to  make  clear  to  them  that  their  inaction, 
regardless  of  Its  motive,  has  not  and  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

Pressure  must  also  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  for  it  is  only 
through  their  continued  support  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  able  to  maintain  their  mili- 
tary presence  in  Cambodia.  In  this  vein.  I 
was  supportive  of  the  international  effort 
to  organize  a  convoy  of  trucks  loaded  with 
food  and  medical  supplies,  which  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  enter  Cambodia  overland 
from  Thailand  In  order  to  distribute  Its  re- 
lief supplies  throughout  the  Cambodian 
provinces. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Thai  Government 
has  Indicated  its  willingness  to  allow  this 
humanitarian  convoy  to  travel  through 
the  Thai  checkpoint  on  the  border,  but  I 
have  no  optimism  that  the  Cambodians  will 
demonstrate  that  same  willingness.  They 
have.  In  the  past,  been  quite  critical  of  the 
use  of  the  so-called  "land  bridge"  from  Thai- 
land to  Cambodia  as  an  access  route  for 
relief  supplies,  claiming  that  It  is  simply 
a  ruse  which  the  West  hopes  to  use  to  sup- 
ply food  to  Pol  Pot  and  other  opposition 
forces.  Tf  tho  Vietnamese  truly  fear  this, 
then  there  Is  an  obvious  way  for  them  to 
terminate  the  pressure  to  open  the  land 
bridge:  simply  by  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  food  arriving  in  Cambodia  through  the 
accepted  routes  is  reaching  the  people.  Until 
that  happens,  those  who  are  supplying  relief 
aid  will  remain  understandably  skeptical,  and 
will  continue  to  seek  ways  to  get  their  aid 
to  those  in  Cambodia  who  need  it. 

POLITIC  AI.  PROSPECTS  FOR  CAMBODIA 

The  present  need,  and  short-term  goal  for 
U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  Cambodia,  is  to 
counteract  the  Immediate  threats  to  the 
Cambodian  people,  threats  which  could  im- 
peril their  continued  survival  as  a  people. 
We  must  nrovid"  food,  water,  shelter,  medical 
care,  and  security  for  those  Cambodians  who 
have  been  forced  to  flee  the  country,  and  for 
whom  we  can  provide  direct  assistance 
through  the  U.N.  and  other  International  and 
voluntary  relief  agencies.  We  must  also  pro- 
vide as  much  aid  as  we  can.  given  the  con- 
straints Imposed  by  the  governments  In- 
volved, to  those  Cambodians  who  remain  in- 
side the  country.  To  the  extent  that  we  can 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  Cambodian 
people,  inside  or  outside  the  country,  we 
have  a  moral  alligation  to  do  so. 

Beyond  the  Immediate  and  life-threaten- 
ing crisis,  however,  we  must  work  towards  a 
solution  to  the  Cambodian  problem  which 
will  allow  people  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  will  help  the  country  to  reconstruct  Its 
agricultural  productivity  and  rebuild  Its 
society,  both  of  which  have  been  ravaged  by 
years  of  war  and  political  oppression.  In  order 
to  enable  these  things  to  happen,  a  political 


settlement  will  have  to  be  reached  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  although  the  solution  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  come  from  the  Cambodian 
people  themselves,  there  are  ways  In  woich 
the  United  States  can  play  a  constructive  role 
in  the  process. 

One  condition  for  a  political  solution  to 
the  conflict  is  the  removal  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  presence  from  Cambodia.  The  Viet- 
namese claim  that  their  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia results  not  from  any  expansionist  am- 
bitions, but  rather  from  a  desire  to  help  the 
Cambodian  people  rid  themselves  of  a  tyran- 
nical and  genocldal  regime.  This  has  now 
taken  place;  the  Pol  Pot  regime  has  been  ef- 
fectively driven  from  power,  and  the  Inter- 
national community  should  now  hold  the 
Vietnamese  to  their  stated  alms  and  demand 
both  the  removal  of  their  troops,  and  their 
cooperation  in  establishing  a  government  In 
Phnom  Penh  which  has  the  support  of  the 
Cambodian  people,  and  which  will  thus  pre- 
vent the  possible  return  to  power  of  a  Pol 
Pot-led  regime. 

It  Is  not  the  role  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  prescribe  what  the  future 
government  of  Cambodia  should  be.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  political  pragmatism,  the  government 
which  emerges  will  probably  have  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, not  only  to  the  Cambodians,  but 
also  to  the  Thais  and  the  Vietnamese,  who 
share  lengthy  borders  with  Cambodia  and 
who  will  want  to  be  assured  that  they  will 
not  face  a  hostile  government  across  those 
borders.  But  as  for  the  question  of  whether 
the  government  should  represent  a  coalition 
of  the  forces  now  vying  for  control  of  the 
country,  or  whether  a  nationalistic  third 
force  will  emerge  with  popular  support,  this 
should  not  be  prejudged  by  outside  forces, 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  Impose 
such  a  settlement  on  the  Cambodian  against 
their  will. 

What  then  can  the  United  States  do  to  con- 
tribute to  a  viable  political  settlement  In 
Cambodia?  First,  we  must  make  absolutely 
clear  that  we  will  never  recognize,  nor  will  we 
accept,  any  government  in  Cambodia  which 
is  kept  in  power  by  a  Vietnamese  military 
presence  In  that  country.  This  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  right  of  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple to  self-determination.  On  this  point,  we 
should  be  speaking  in  unison  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  Soutlheast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN) .  which  has  taken  an  active 
role  In  the  promotion  of  a  Cambodian  solu- 
tion. We  are  in  full  agreement  with  them 
that  external  aggression  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  determine  Cambodia's,  or  any  na- 
tion's political  future. 

However,  the  ASEAN  policy  towards  Cam- 
bodia goes  a  step  beyond  opposition  to  Viet- 
namese presence  and  to  a  Vietnamese-back- 
ed reslme.  Following  the  leadership  of  ASEAN, 
the  United  Nations  has  voted  to  continue  to 
accept  the  credentials  of  the  Democratic 
Kampuchean  government,  the  government 
which  was  ousted  by  the  Vietnamese,  as  the 
legitimate  government  of  Cambodia.  The 
United  States  voted  last  year  In  support  of 
this  position.  However.  I  believe  that,  under 
current  circumstances,  that  policy  must  be 
re-examined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  given  the  evidence 
that  he  emerged  In  the  last  few  years,  that 
the  Democratic  Kampuchean  government, 
under  leadership  of  Pol  Pot.  was  responsible 
for  penocldal  crimes  against  the  people  of 
Cambodia.  No  one  can  estimate  accurately 
the  extent  of  the  killing  which  was  carried 
out  by  that  regime,  but  few  refugees  I  spoke 
with  had  not  lost  at  least  one  family  member 
durln?  their  years  In  power.  We  cannot  Justify 
continuing  to  give  any  International  sanc- 
tion to  a  government  which  has  committed 
such  atrocities,  and  which  now  has  neither 
a  moral  nor  a  territorial  claim  to  represent 
Cambodia. 

I  do  not  believe  that  continued  U.N.  rec- 
ognition of  the  DK  government  In  keeping 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Cambodian  people 


In  my  discussions  with  refugees.  I  repeatedly 
asked  whether  they  would  prefer  to  see  Cam- 
bodia governed  by  Pol  Pot  or  Heng  Samrin. 
end  In  every  case  they  were  unable  to  answer 
the  question.  They  detested  both  alterna- 
tives. If  the  Cambodians  themselves  cannot 
make  a  choice  between  two  equally  abomi- 
nable governments,  then  we  should  not  take 
it  upon  ourselves  to  make  that  choice  for 
them.  We  should  leave  the  seat  vacant  in 
recognition  that  no  government  exists  with 
a  claim  to  represent  the  people  of  Cambodia. 
Moreover.  In  one  Important  respect,  our 
vote  to  seat  Democratic  Kampuchea  plays 
Into  the  bands  of  the  Vietnamese.  They  make 
the  strong  propaganda  argument  that  their 
continued  military  presence  In  Cambodia 
will  be  Justl_ed  so  long  as  "outside  aggres- 
sors" continue  to  support  the  criminal  Pol 
Pot  regime.  While  1  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the 
Vietnamese  would  withdraw  their  forces  as 
£Ocn  as  this  support  is  terminated,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  It  gives  ammunition  to  the  Viet- 
namese for  their  defense  of  their  occupation 
of  Cambodia  which  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  bestow  upon  them.  It  Is  somewhat  Incon- 
sistent for  us  to  argue  for  self-determination 
for  the  Cambodian  people,  while  continuing 
to  support  at  the  UN  a  government  which  Is 
totally  unacceptable  to  them. 

Continuing  to  seat  Democratic  Kampuchea 
in  the  U.N.  effectively  grants  to  them  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition  to  the  current 
Heng  Samrin  government  in  Cambodia.  In 
reality,  there  are  other  opposition  groups 
which,  while  they  may  be  less  powerful  mili- 
tarily, are  more  representative  and  have 
greater  acceptance  among  Cambodians,  and 
could  play  an  Important  role  in  a  political 
solution.  So  long  as  the  DK  forces  continue 
to  have  the  opposition  mantle  handed  to 
them  by  the  U.N.,  this  will  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  the  emergence  of  other,  more  accept- 
able opposition  groups,  and  to  the  unity  of 
tho  opposition  movement. 

This  point  was  emphasized  to  me  force- 
fully and  convincingly  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Chhean  Vam,  Vice  President  of  the 
Khmer  People's  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  subsequently  restated  in  a  letter  from 
Son  Sann.  President  of  the  KPNLF.  Son 
Sann.  a  former  prime  minister  of  Cambodia 
under  Prince  Slhanou':.  Is  wldelv  respected 
both  Inside  and  outside  Cambodia,  and  is 
penerally  considered  a  num  of  great  integrity 
and  one  of  the  most  sincere  of  the  opposition 
leaders  in  his  desire  to  restore  a  demx)cratlc 
government  to  Cambodia.  Chhean  Vam  indi- 
cated to  me  that,  while  there  might  be  some 
military  advantage  to  the  KPNLF  In  cooper- 
ating with  the  Khmer  Rouge  forces,  to  do  so 
would  result  In  the  loss  of  the  popular  sup- 
port which  the  KPNLF  now  enjoys,  because 
the  Khmer  Rouge  are  so  feared  and  hated  by 
tho  Cambodian  peoole.  A  portion  of  Son 
Sann's  letter  to  me  states : 

"Neither  t^e  Khmer  Rouge  'Oovemment.' 
overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  Vietnamese 
forces  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  nor  the 
Heng  Samrin  'Government"  Installed  in 
Phnom  Penh  by  Hanoi  for  the  needs  of  the 
Vietnamese  cause,  represent  anyone  other 
than  themselves,  because  neither  enjoys  any 
popular  support.  The  Khmer  people  as  a 
whole  vow  Implacable  hatred  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge  who  savagely  tortured  them  during 
almost  four  years  (nearly  three  million 
dead!)  and  have  deep  contempt  for  the  new 
leaders  In  Phnom  Penh,  whom  they  properly 
regard  as  pitiful  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
hereditary  Vietnamese  enemy,  of  whom  the 
lesst  that  can  be  said  la  that  they  have 
sought  for  centuries  to  colonize  our  country 
and  make  our  national  existence  disappear." 
The  letter  expresses  the  "ardent  wish"  that 
the  U.S.  not  vote  again  to  seat  the  Khmer 
Rouge/Pol  Pot  government  at  the  UJJ.  Since 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  that  vote  Is  to 
strengthen  the  opposition  to  the  Heng 
Samrin  government,  the  testimony  of  a  man 
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aggressive  Intentions  towards  any  country 
In  the  region,  provoked  a  serious  reconsider- 
ation of  ASEAN  members'  perceptions  of  the 
external  threats  facing  them.  The  opinion  of 
a  number  of  the  foreign  ministers  with 
whom  I  spoke  was  that,  while  China  Is  still 
considered  the  greatest  long-term  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  region,  they  are  far  more 
concerned  about  the  immediate  threat  posed 
by  Vietnamese  expansionism. 

Resulting  from  this  change  in  perceptions 
is  a  significant  change  in  the  missions  to 
which  the  military  forces  of  the  nations  in 
the  region  are  devoted.  Traditionally,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Vietnam  war  period,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  ASEAN  countries  have 
been  largely  dedicated  to  internal  counter- 
insurgency  activities.  More  recently,  however, 
these  countries  have  begun  to  weigh  more 
heavily  the  need  for  defense  against  external 
attack.  This  is  most  true  in  Thailand,  which 
is  the  only  ASEAN  country  that  faces  a  direct 
threat  from  Vietnamese  forces  across  its 
liorder,  but  it  applies  to  the  other  member 
countries  as  well. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  countries  are 
concerned  about  enhancing  their  defense 
potential,  though,  a  number  of  them  are  also 
anxious  to  maintain  peace  and  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  are  working  to  achieve 
an  accord  with  Vietnam  toward  that  end. 
These  twin  objectives  require  that  the  coun- 
tries pursuing  them  maintain  a  fairly  deli- 
cate balance,  and  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  designed  to  support  them  in  both  parts 
of  that  two-pronged  effort. 

The  area  in  which  the  TTnlted  States  can 
perhaps  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  these 
countries  is  in  helping  to  supplement  their 
defensive  capabilities.  This  is  largely 
achieved  through  two  of  our  security  assist- 
ance programs,  so  far  as  the  ASEAN  nations 
are  concerned:  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 
and  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET).  We  must  be  acutely  sensi- 
tive, given  present  circumstances,  to  the  role 
which  these  programs  can  play  In  enabling 
the  ASEAN  countries  to  modernize  and  en- 
hance their  armed  forces.  We  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  requests  for  FMS 
and  IMET  Increases,  particularly  for  the  Thai 
military  which  must  cope  with  the  Immediate 
problems  of  border  security  and  refugee  camp 
protection.  We  should  also  consider  Economic 
Support  Funds  (formerly  security  supporting 
assistance)  for  Thailand,  to  assist  the  Thais 
In  imdertaklng  development  projects  which 
will  enhance  their  national  security,  and 
help  to  avoid  economic  dislocations  which 
could  result  from  the  burdens  of  national  de- 
fense  and   refugee   assistance. 

The  imlque  security  situation  facing  Thai- 
land deserves  special  elaboration.  There  are 
three  main  reasons  for  this: 

(a)  Its  long-standing,  close  security  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States — a  relation- 
ship which  antedates  even  our  heavy  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam: 

(b)  The  importance  placed  on  that  rela- 
tionship by  the  other  ASEAN  nations,  who 
view  It  as  a  meaningful  barometer  of  our 
willingness  to  maintain  our  commitments  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  In  the  region; 
and 

(c)  The  Importance  these  ASEAN  nations 
place  on  the  security  of  Thailand  Itself  as 
crucial  to  their  own  future  and  to  the  longer- 
term  stability  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  key  member  of  ASEAN,  Thailand  Is  the 
only  nation  in  the  International  association 
which  shares  borders  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. Her  success,  assisted  by  the  United 
States,  in  withstanding  the  military  and  dip- 
lomatic pressure  embodied  In  Vietnam's  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  is  viewed  with  extreme 
interest  by  the  other  ASEAN  states. 

ASEAN  perceives  that  Thailand  must  have 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  If  she  Is  to  continue 
as  a  positive  force  for  regional  stability,  and 
It  is  In  our  own  national  security  Interests 
to  be  sensitive  to  these  perception*. 


The  best  way  we  can  demonstrate  such 
sensitivity  is  to  respond  positively  to  reason- 
able Thai  requests  for  Increased  FMS  credits 
expedited  delivery,  and  expanded  IMETT 
grants.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Administration  is  seeking  an  Increase  in 
FMS  financing  from  $40  million  in  Fiscal 
1980  to  $50  million  In  Fiscal  1981.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  amount  of  IMET  funding  re- 
quested for  FY  81  remains  the  same — $891.- 
000 — as  in  FY  80.  which  means  that  Inflation 
actually  will  reduce  the  scope  of  the  program. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  also  has  taken  sev- 
eral othor  steps  to  respond  to  growing  Thai 
and  ASEAN  concerns  regarding  Vietnamese 
expansionism.  These  Initiatives,  which  inftre 
outlined  in  a  letter  to  me  from  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Thailand.  Morton  I.  Abramowltz.  in- 
clude the  following: 

We  have  expedited  the  delivery  of  certain 
military  equipment  already  In  the  pipeline 
for  Thailand. 

The  Department  of  £>efense  last  year  raised 
Thailand's  priority  from  a  "Force  Activity 
Designator"  level  of  five  (common  to  most 
FMS  programs  in  other  countries)  to  three 
(critical  areas.)  Without  this  FAD-3  priority 
many  Thai  requirements  would  be  seriously 
delayed. 

We  have  airlifted  to  Thailand  106MM 
howitzers,  dragon  anti-tank  missiles  and 
other  badly  needed  items  which  had  been 
ordered  under  MAP. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  identified 
some  $9.2  million  worth  of  supplies  in  U.S. 
stocks  which  can  be  diverted  for  Thai  use 
if  necessary.  Of  this.  $3.9  million  was  already 
an  order  and  will  now  be  shipped  not  later 
than  April  1.  Some  high-priority  items  are 
being  diverted  from  programs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  provided  on  a  grant  basis  $11  million 
worth  of  ammunition  stockpiled  In  Thailand 
since  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  In  1975. 

The  Congress  should  support  the  Admin- 
istration In  these  efforts,  and  we  should  en- 
courage the  Executive  Branch  to  do  even 
more,  consistent  with  the  national  security 
need  to  maintain  our  own  forces  at  high 
readiness  levels  and  with  the  foreign  policy 
need  to  properly  apportion  military  assist- 
ance among  many  nations  whose  security 
and  stability  are  Important  to  us  and  our 
allies. 

An  increase  In  FMS  credits  to  Thailand, 
either  In  the  context  of  an  FY  80  supplement 
or  an  FTT  81  budget  request  amendment, 
would  appear  to  be  appropriate.  Not  only 
would  this  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
That  military  capabilities,  it  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant signal  to  ASEAN,  other  developing 
countries,  our  allies  and  our  adversaries.  It 
would  further  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  stands  by  Its  commitment  to  promote 
stability  and  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

The  United  States  also  ought  to  consider 
extending  to  Thailand  Economic  Support 
Funds  in  Fiscal  1981,  although  the  Adminis- 
tration's Initial  foreign  security  assistance 
budget  request  to  the  Congress  contains  no 
such  allocation. 

It  Is  true  that  Thailand  has  an  expanding 
econc»ny  which  thus  far  has  been  able  to 
successfully  vmderwrite,  through  foreign  bor- 
rowing, the  development  of  the  nation.  But 
certain  economic  development  projects  Im- 
portant to  building  its  basic  national  secur- 
ity have  failed  to  attract  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing, in  part  due  to  their  proposed  loca- 
tions in  the  rugged,  distant  northeastern 
part  of  the  country. 

It  Is  this  very  area  which  is  most  exposed 
to  the  symbolic  and  real  pressures  of  Viet- 
namese expansion,  and  American  efforts  to 
help  the  Thai  help  themselves  In  this  region 
win  show  our  cooperative  commitment  to 
building  a  strong  nation,  economically  and 
militarily   secure  within  its  own   borders. 

Thus,  I  believe  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  should  seriously  consider  a  reasona- 
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ble  amount  of  Economic  Support  Ptmdlng  for 
Thailand. 

One  specific  problem  with  which  the  Thai 
government  must  cope  is  that  of  attacks  by 
pirates  on  Vietnamese  boat  people  in  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand.  The  problem  is  a  serious 
one:  a  group  of  boat  people  I  met  In  the 
Laem  Selng  camp,  who  had  arrived  only  4 
days  earlier,  were  attacked  three  times  by 
pirates  during  their  Journey.  I  saw  physical 
Injury  which  resulted.  Prime  Minister 
Krlangsak  assured  me  that  the  Thais  are 
concerned  about  this  problem.  We  should 
provide  patrol  boats  or  any  other  needed 
equipment  through  the  military  sales  pro- 
gram to  wipe  out  the  despicable  practice. 

Lastly,  our  government's  financial  support 
for  IMET  appears  to  be  sadly  insufficient, 
and  I  urge  the  Administration  to  consider 
Increasing  its  request  for  FY  81  in  this  area 
at  the  very  least  to  offset  the  effects  of  in- 
flation on  the  program. 

IMET  is  a  relatively  low-coet  program 
which  yields  Immeasurably  large  dividends 
for  the  United  States — not  only  in  s{}ecific 
improvement  in  Thai  military  capabilities, 
but  also  in  promoting  good-will  and  an  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  U.S.  insti- 
tutions and  Ideals  among  Thai  armed  forces 
personnel. 

The  Thai  value  highly  their  participation 
In  our  IMET  program,  and  the  skills  they 
learn  contribute  greatly  to  their  military 
preparedness  to  respond  to  the  present — and 
future — challenges  facing  their  nation. 

Their  greater  appreciation  for  democracy 
resulting  from  increased  exposure  to  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  through  IMET  also  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  Thailand  as  a 
free  nation  and  as  an  example  of  democracy 
In  that  region  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  Thai  stu- 
dents trained  under  IMET  has  fallen  dra- 
matically in  recent  years,  and  unless  In- 
creased funding  is  provided  to  hold  the  line 
against  Inflation,  we  can  expect  further  de- 
creases in  participation. 

Such  decreases  in  participation  erode  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  IMET  program  in 
Thailand,  retard  the  improvement  of  their 
military  and  the  growth  of  their  democracy 
and  work  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  ASEAN  and  the  other  free 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Administration  should  request,  or 
Congress  should  enact.  Increases  in  IMET 
for  Thailand  In  either  an  FY  80  supplemental 
or  an  FY  81  budget  amendment,  so  as  to 
provide  reasonable,  real  growth  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  small  costs  Involved  would  be  well 
worth  it. 

In  stunmary,  as  the  attention  of  ova  na- 
tion is  caught  up  in  the  crises  In  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  and  in  protecting  our  Interests 
In  the  Persian  Gulf/Indian  Ocean  region,  we 
should  not  forget  other  areas  of  critical  In- 
terest in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Vietnam  might  not  seem  as  great  a  threat 
to  the  United  States  as  Is  Soviet  adventurism 
in  Southwest  Asia,  but  our  own  national 
security  Interests  are  intertwined  with  sta- 
bility and  well-being  of  democracies  of  the 
nations  of  South  East  Asia.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  threat  that  Vietnam  aggression 
against  Its  neighbors  poses  to  ourselves. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  sensitivities  to 
the  perceptions  and  realities  confronting  our 
friends  In  the  region,  and  we  should  respond 
by  prudently  and  calmly  evaluating  what 
must  be  done  to  deter  further  Communist 
pressures  and  promote  democratic  resolve  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Increasing  the  United  States  security  as- 
sistance programs  to  nations  in  that  region 
as  I  recommend,  would  represent  Just  such  a 
prudent  response. 

appendix:   meetings  with  major  ftgukes 
dttrino  visit 

In  Thailand: 

Prime  Minister  Krlangsak  Chomanan. 

Prime  Minister  Upadlt  Pachariyangkum. 


Minister  attached  to  Office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Air  Marshal  Sltthl  Sawetsila. 

Supreme  Commander,  Royal  Thai  Armed 
Forces:  General  Soem  na  Nakhon. 

Deputy  Commander  In  Chief,  Royal  Thai 
Army:  General  San  Chltpatlma. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  Morton 
Abramowltz. 

Special  Representative  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Sir  Robert 
Jackson. 

Vice  President  of  the  Khmer  People's  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  Chhean  Vam. 

Khmer  Serel  Mak  Mun  camp  leaders  Von 
S&ren  and  Norodom  Sorlavong. 

In  Vietnam: 

Vice  Foreign  Minister  Phan  Hlen. 

In  Indonesia: 

Foreign  Minister  Mocht&r  Kusumaatmaja. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Indonesia  Edward 
Masters. 

In  Singapore: 

Foreign  Minister  Slnnathamby  Rajarat- 
nam. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Singapore  Richard  F- 
Knelp. 

In  the  Phllipplnee: 

Foreign  Minister  Carlos  Romulo. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Richard  Murphy. 

Father  Edlcio  de  la  Torre. 

Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  Commander  Rear 
Admiral  Lee  E.  Levenson. 

Clark  Air  Base  Commander  Major  General 
James  R.  Hildreth.^ 


ROSE  KAPOLCZYNSKI 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  will  soon  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  Colorado  "RARE  n" 
proposals  for  national  forest  wilderness 
areas.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  contribution  that  Rose  Ka- 
polczynski,  of  the  Colorado  Wilderness 
Workshop  and  the  Colorado  Open  Space 
Council,  has  made  to  this  issue. 

Although  thousands  of  Coloradans 
have  participated,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, in  the  preparation  of  legislation 
on  this  subject,  Ms.  Kapolczynski  de- 
serves special  recognition  for  her  efforts. 
She  has  worked  diligently  over  the  past 
few  years  to  develop  a  knowledge  of 
Colorado's  national  forest  lands  and  an 
expertise  on  wilderness  issues.  She  has 
used  that  knowledge  and  talent  in  help- 
ing me  review  the  administration's  and 
State  government's  Roadless  Area  Re- 
view and  Evaluation  (RARE  U)  recom- 
mendations. 

As  the  principal  environmental  group 
spokesperson  on  Colorado  wilderness  is- 
sues, Ms.  Kapolczynski  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  representing  the  thou- 
sands of  members  of  the  Open  Space 
Coimcil  and  all  Coloradans.  in  fact,  all 
who  advocate  the  preservation  of  Colo- 
rado's magnificent  wilderness.  Equally 
important,  while  working  on  RARE  n, 
Ms.  Kap>olczynski  has  displayed  a  pa- 
tient understanding  of  the  views  of 
others. 

Her  willingness  to  listen  to  and  work 
with  others,  even  those  with  opposing 
views,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  co- 
operative spirit  with  many  people 
in  Colorado  on  this  issue.  Even  those  who 
fundamentally  disagree  with  Ms.  Ka- 
polczynski respect  her  professionalism. 

Ms.  Kapolczynski  has  recently  left 
Colorado  to  work  for  the  Sierra  Club  in 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Mon- 
tana. Colorado's  loss  is  the  Northwest's 
gain.  My  colleagues  from  the  Northwest 


doubtless  will  find  Ra«e  as  much  of  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  as  I  have.* 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INAUGURATION  OP  HERBERT 
HOOVER  AS  THE  3 1ST  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  the  Harding  and 
Coolldge  administrations.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver strongly  promoted  trade  association 
movements  and  other  cooperative  busi- 
ness activities,  which  he  beUeved  would 
lead  to  a  more  stable  and  progressive 
capitalism.  Yet  in  his  book,  "American 
Individualism,"  Hoover  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  business  community  could 
obtain  too  much  power.  He  viewed  busi- 
ness as  one  of  three  major  interest 
groups,  whose  powers  should  remain  in 
balance.  He  feared  that  too  much  busi- 
ness influence  would  lead  to  fascism. 
Too  much  power  by  the  other  groups, 
workers,  and  the  general  public  as  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Government, 
would  lead  to  socialism  or  bureaucratic 
tyranny,  respectively.  A  fourth  concern 
was  the  possibility  of  a  "syndicalist"  sit- 
uation in  which  power  would  be  held  by 
a  few  members  of  each  bloc. 

How  Hoover  balanced  his  interest  in 
some  cooperative  business  activities  with 
his  fear  of  vesting  too  much  power  in 
business  hands,  is  the  subject  of  an  essay 
by  Prof.  Robert  Himmelberg  of  Pordham 
University.  Professor  Himmelberg  has 
submitted  the  essay  to  me  for  publication 
in  the  series  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Hoover  as  our  3l8t  President.  Much  of 
the  essay  is  reprinted  from  a  longer  essay 
printed  in  "Herbert  Hoover  and  the 
Crisis  of  American  Capitalism,"  which 
was  published  and  copyrighted  by  the 
Schenkman  Publishing  Co.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Professor  Himmelberg  focuses  on  the 
Hoover  administration's  antitrust  policy 
and  enforcement.  Antitrust  policy  under 
Hoover's  predecessor,  Calvin  CooUdge, 
had  been  notably  lax.  The  Justice  De- 
partment under  Coolidge  had  encouraged 
the  trade  association  movement  to  ex- 
periment with  cooperative  practices  by 
attacking  only  clear  agreements  to  llmtt 
production  or  fix  prices,  and  by  giving 
advance  approval  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  associations.  De- 
spite this  cozy  arrangement,  business 
had  launched  an  effort  to  relax  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Existing  organizations,  such  as  the 
CJhamber  of  Commerce,  and  organiza- 
tions especially  formed  for  the  purpose, 
all  urged  President  Hoover  to  lend  his 
weight  to  business*  efforts.  Hoover,  how- 
ever, remained  committed  to  orocom- 
petition  principles,  and  gave  little  sup- 
port to  the  revisionists.  The  leader  of  one 
group  wrote  that  Hoover  was  "the  one 
man"  who  could  spur  the  movement,  but 
"it  would  be  idle  to  attemot  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  him  until  he  can  approach 
it  in  a  very  different  mind  from  the  one 
he  had  when  we  were  in  Washington." 

Hoover's  dedication  to  antitrust  prin- 
ciples is  also  evident  in  the  actions  of  the 
Justice  Department  during  his  adminis- 
tration. Antitrust  prosecutions,  although 
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n  number,  were  highly  signlfl- 
Uikt  they  represented  a  retreat 
Toolldge  policy  of  encouraging 
assa  nations  to  experiment  with  co- 
practices.  Hoover's  Justice  De- 
reversed  the  existing  practice 
I  dvance  approval  of  trade  asso- 
pluis.  The  administration  even 
action   against   existing   industry 
whi:h  had  won  Oovemment  ap- 
uni  ler  Coolidge. 

Chi  nge  in  antitrust  attitudes  was 
evide  it  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
irnder  Coolidge,  the  FTC  had 
procedures  which  undermined 
Act,  and  had  approved  nu- 
qi^estionable  codes  submitted  by 
assojciation.  In  1931.  the  Commis- 
revising  these  codes  by  elimi- 
qualifying  offensive  anticom- 
Iknguage.    Pressure    from    the 
Division  at  Justice  was  direct- 
for  this  switch  at  the  FTC. 
Himmelberg  concludes  that 
general  reversal  of  the  enforce - 
antitrust  laws,  there  were 
in   Hoover's   insistence  on 
procompelttive  policies.  With  Hoover's 
program  so  dependent  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  business 
some  concessions  were  in- 
"pie  most  publicized  example 
s  push  for  a  congressional 
of  the  antitrust  laws  in  re- 
ihe  natural  resource  industry, 
argiunent   that   competition 
and  inefiQciency  was  partic- 
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PaSSIUIMT   I  OOVER.    OBCANIZEI)   BCStNEBS.    AND 

THE  Amtt  rust  Laws:  A  Study  in  Hoover- 
lAW  Ideolc  gt  and  Policy 

Hoover  1  s  Commerce  Secretary  under 
Harding  an  1  Coolidge  had  protected,  and 
promoted  t  te  trade  association  movement. 
Indeed,    he   had   regardea   the   cooperative 


activities  of  businessmen  in  Industrial  or- 
ganizations as  the  key  element  in  his  plans 
for  a  better  coordinated,  stabilized,  and 
more  progressive  American  capitalism.  More- 
over, as  depression  president.  Hoover  relied 
heavily  upon  associational  business  activi- 
ties to  achieve  recovery.  Yet,  Hoover  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  consequences 
of  unchecked  cooperative  activities  and.  as 
President,  found  the  demands  of  organized 
business  for  relaxation  of  legal  barriers  to 
cartellstlc  activities  one  of  his  most  pressing 
and  embarrassing  political  problems.  Though 
paradoxical,  in  view  of  his  commitment  to 
applying  the  mechanism  of  voluntary  co- 
operation to  the  whole  range  of  economic 
and  social  problems,  his  conviction  that 
intra-group  cooperation  could  easily  run  to 
extremes  was  deep  and  unalterable. 

The  source  of  this  conviction  lay  In 
Hoover's  conceptualization  of  the  American 
social-economic  order.  In  American  Indi- 
vidualism, a  brief  but  pithy  little  book  of 
1922.  Hoover  explained  how  he  understood 
the  nature  of  American  life  and  propounded 
a  political  theory  which.  Judging  from  the 
consi3tent  and  tenacious  way  in  which  he 
rehearsed  It  in  bis  speeches  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  public  life,  was  the  guide  for 
his  actions.  Hoover  explained  that  he  re- 
garded American  society  as  divided  into 
three  functional  interest  groups:  capitalists 
(including  agrarian  capitalists),  workers, 
and  the  general  public,  represented  by  the 
national  government.  Hoover's  concern  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  among 
these  groups.  Too  much  power  to  one  would 
mean  fascism,  socialism  and  bureaucratic 
tyranny,  respectively.  A  fourth  contingency 
was  a  "syndicalist"  situation  in  which  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  would  be  wielded 
by  a  few  members  of  each  bloc,  the  whole 
constituting  a  tightly-knit  oligarchy. 
Hoover  did  not  regard  these  groups  as  eco- 
nomic collectivities.  Rather,  he  explained, 
relations  between  the  members  of  these 
groups  still  were  and  should  continue  to  be 
regulated  by  market  competition,  albeit  a 
competition  mitigated  somewhat  by  certain 
forms  of  cooperation. 1 

An  essential  point  Is  that  Hoover  did  not 
fear  each  of  these  groups  equally  as  a  po- 
tential class  dictator,  or  feel  that  a  syndi- 
calist stand-off  between  all  of  them  was 
a  substantially  likely  outcome  of  political 
evolution. 

In  the  very  early  twenties,  with  memories 
of  the  excesses  of  the  class  rivalries  he  had 
witnessed  dxirlng  his  war-work  in  Europe 
still  fresh  in  mind.  Hoover  does  appear  to 
have  wondered  whether  all  interest  groups  in 
America  might  turn  into  class  blocs  and  de- 
stroy the  American  system.  In  1920,  speaking 
of  the  development  of  national  associations 
of  farmers,  workers,  and  businessmen.  Hoover 
thought  the  "question  of  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  our  economic  system  rests 
upon  whether  we  develop  the  aspects  of  these 
great  national  associations  toward  coordina- 
tion with  each  other  in  the  solution  of  na- 
tional economic  problems,  or  whether  they 
grow  into  groups  for  more  violent  conflict," 
which  could  "spell  breakdown  to  our  entire 
national  life."'  The  theme  received  a  full 
statement  in  American  Individualism.  "If 
[such  groups]  develop  into  warring  inter- 
ests," Hoover  wrote,  "If  they  dominate  legis- 
lators and  intimidate  public  officials,  if  they 
are  to  be  a  new  setting  of  tyranny,  then  they 
will  destroy  the  foundation  of  indlvlduallam. 
Our  Government  wlU  then  drift  into  the 
hands  of  timorous  mediocrities  dominated 
by  groups  until  we  shall  become  a  syndicalist 
nation  on  a  gigantic  scale."  Even  in  Ameri- 
can Individualism,  however,  and  certainly  In 
the  speeches  of  the  later  20's  and  the  early 
30's.  Hoover  frankly  acknowledged  the  actual 
power  relations  in  American  society  by  ignor- 
ing organized  labor  or  agrarians  as  potential 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


class  dictators  and  Identifying  bureaucracy 
and  business  as  the  two  likely  sources  of 
political  tyranny.  That  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion of  Hoover's  political  thought  was  a  cata- 
clysmic vision  of  the  American  system  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  competitiveness  and 
social  mobility  falling  victim  to  bureaucratic 
power,  is  of  course  precisely  what  the  stand- 
ard Hoover  literature  argues.  The  sheer 
frequency  of  Hoover's  pronouncements  in 
this  vein,  especially  during  the  presidential 
years  as  he  struggled  to  block  one  after 
another  Congressional  project  for  expanding 
government  direction  of  the  economy,  has 
however  had  an  unfortunate  effect.  It  has 
overshadowed  and  concealed  from  his  Inter- 
preters Hoover's  equally  strong  preoccupa- 
tion with  what  be  thought  was  an  equally 
dangerous  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
American  system — business  in  government. 

Though  circimistances  during  the  Presi- 
dency dictated  that  Hoover  would  expend 
most  of  his  oratorical  energy  fighting  what 
he  thought  was  a  threat  of  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. It  can  be  shown  that  in  his  political 
thinking  the  threat  of  business  loomed  as 
large  as  bureaucratic  domination.  In  Ameri- 
can Individualism  a  rhetorical  pattern  was 
established  that  appears  in  many  later  ex- 
pressions of  Hoover's  political  philosophy, 
especially  in  the  campaign  speeches  of  1928. 
Maintaining  the  proper  relation  between  the 
state  and  the  business  system  Is  defined  as 
the  primary  problem  of  modern  government. 
Business  is  depicted  as  having  threatened  the 
nation,  before  the  reforms  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  with  "a  form  of  autocracy  of 
economic  power."  The  resulting  ■reguladon 
of  public  utilities  and  .  .  .  legislation  against 
restraint  of  trade"  had  preserved,  and  con- 
tinued to  preserve,  equality  of  opportunity, 
the  foundation  of  the  American  system.  The 
fight  "against  economic  and  political  domi- 
nation" was  ceaseless,  and  the  nation  some- 
times "lag[ged]  behind  in  the  correction  of 
the  forces  that  would  override  liberty.  Jus- 
tice and  equality  of  opportunity."  But  vigi- 
lance could  prevail;  "the  principle  (of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity!  is  so  strong  within  us 
that  domination  of  the  few  will  not  be  toler- 
ated." Over-compensation  was,  of  course,  the 
reciprocal  danger.  To  preserve  the  "initiative 
and  creative  faculties  of  our  people."  Hoover 
wrote,  "the  Government  must  keep  out  of 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities 
and  services.  This  Is  the  deadline  between 
our  system  and  socialism."  ■ 

In  a  number  of  speeches  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1928  and  early  In  his  presidency. 
Hoover  endeavored  to  capsulate  his  political 
philosophy.  These  pronouncements  under- 
scored the  same  enemies  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  individualism  that  he  had 
defined  in  American  Individualism.  On-i  of 
the  campaign  speeches  expressed  especially 
clearly  the  symmetry  of  the  forces  that 
threatened  the  American  system.  First  de- 
nouncing bureaucratic  control  of  business. 
Hoover  went  on  to  acknowledge  that  from 
"bitter  experience,"  the  American  people 
had  a  "rightful  fear  that  great  business 
units  might  be  used  to  dominate  our  Indus- 
trial life  and  .  .  .  destroy  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity." He  credited  the  Republican  Party 
with  creating  the  laws  that  maintained  com- 
petition and  prevented  destruction  of  "the 
smaller  units."  "It  Is  Just  as  important," 
Hoover  concluded,  "that  business  keep  out 
of  government  as  that  government  keep  out 
of  business."  * 

References  to  this  appetite  of  big  business 
for  political  and  economic  domination  are 
frequent  in  the  addresses  of  this  period. 
Hoover's  acceptance  speech  pictured  the 
Sherman  Act  as  upholding  Lincoln's  con- 
ception of  the  "equal  chance"  for  all  Ameri- 
cans; the  King's  Mountain  speech  in  1930 
assaulted  as  a  "corruptive"  influence  "any 
practice  of  business  which  would  dominate 
the  country  by  its  own  selfish  interests;" 
and  the  Valley  Forge  address  in  the  spring 
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of  1931  warned  of  the  necessity  equally  to 
protect  individualism  from  the  "deadening 
restraint  of  government"  and  "the  encroach- 
ments of  special  privileges  and  greed  or 
domination  by  any  group  or  class."' 

The  battles  with  Congress  in  1931  and 
1932  and  with  Roosevelt  during  the  cam- 
paign over  unemployment  and  relief,  the 
farm  and  public  power  problems,  as  I  have 
mentioned  drove  the  threat  of  bureaucrat- 
ism to  the  forefront  of  Hoover's  political 
argumentation.  But  his  tract  Challenge  to 
Liberty,  pubUshed  in  1934  two  years  after 
his  defeat  at  Roosevelt's  hands  and  after  a 
year  of  the  New  Deal,  returned  to  the  theme 
of  a  Joint  threat  to  individualism. 

Looking  backward  over  the  recent  past. 
Hoover  sees  the  "same  lack  of  political  co- 
hesion" which  had  destroyed  "Continental 
Liberalism."  the  same  'growth  of  indefinite 
blocs  of  business,  farm,  veterans,  labor,  sil- 
ver, public  works,  socialists  and  what  not." 
Ebcpansion  of  governmental  authority  in  the 
economy  threatened  to  entrench  these  as 
privileged  groups.  But  the  analysis  that  fol- 
lows makes  clear  that  the  New  Deal  had 
enthroned  the  two  most  powerful  of  these. 
Government  Intrusion  Into  economic  life 
meant  that  bureaucrats  were  exerting  In- 
creasing control  over  Congress. 

Similarly,  the  collective  control  of  the 
economy  that  the  National  Recovery  Admin- 
istration was  granting  to  businessmen  would 
soon  lead  them  to  exert  political  control  as 
well. 

"Regimentation  has  already  organized 
some  four  hundred  trades  and  industries 
with  their  officially  recognized  representatives 
In  the  Capitol.  These  representatives  are 
made  effective  In  influence  upon  government 
by  the  cloak  of  government  agency.  Their 
1,500.000  different  business  firms  are  In  every 
town  and  village,  and  each  of  them  has  po- 
tentially more  than  one  vote.  The  Interests 
of  these  regiments  run  parallel  In  many 
directions.  Sooner  or  later  their  political 
good-virill  becomes  necessary  to  every  elected 
person.  Thus  we  have  organized  invisible 
government  into  a  smoothly  oUed  machine." 
Congress,  he  concluded,  could  not  run  busi- 
ness, "but  business  can  run  Congress — ^to  the 
bankruptcy  of  Liberty."  • 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that,  though 
Hoover's  social  analysis  was  somewhat  more 
complex  than  the  antl-statlsm  to  which  In- 
terpreters have  generally  limited  him  as  an 
Ideologist,  the  fact  had  little  real  importance 
or  concrete  effect.  The  Hoover  literature  is 
largely  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  policy 
battles  other  than  those  with  a  Democratic 
Congress  bent  uoon  extending  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  federal  government  for  aiding 
the  unemoloyed.  Very  little  has  been  re- 
corded concerning  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion's response  to  the  business  community's 
attempts  to  seize,  through  legislation,  or  to 
assume,  through  default  of  legal  administra- 
tion, that  monopolized  control  of  the  econ- 
omy Hoover  had.  rhetorically  at  least,  con- 
sistently opposed.  The  President's  response 
to  the  business  community's  efforts  through 
these  two  means,  to  achieve  a  more  formal 
and  thorough  concentration  of  economic  con- 
trol, should  determine  whether  Hoover  really 
did  see  himself  during  the  depression  as 
standing  against  a  futiire  dominated  by  an 
organized  business  bloc. 

Hoover's  action  require  inspection  at  two 
levels.  How  did  he  respond  to  the  pressure 
businessmen  brought  to  bear  to  persuade 
him  to  support  the  many  plans  for  abolish- 
ing or  drastically  revising  the  antitrust  pol- 
icy which  assumed  an  ever-higher  place  on 
the  agenda  of  organized  business  as  the  de- 
pression deepended?  Equally,  perhaps  more 
Important,  how  did  his  Administration  stand 
up  to  the  requirement,  if  the  antitrust  policy 
were  to  survive,  that  a  reasonably  adequate 
enforcement  standard   be  maintained   at  a 
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time  when  businessmen  attempted  to  por- 
tray every  government  Interference  with  mo- 
nopolistic Burangements  as  a  contribution 
to  defiatlon  and  unemployment? 

The  first  question  is  the  easier  to  answer, 
requiring  simply  the  discovery  of  Hoover's 
replies  to  explicit  business  requests.  How- 
ever, the  background  for  these  requesto  needs 
first  to  be  sketched.  Well  before  the  depres- 
sion struck,  a  very  widespread  Interest  in 
securing  relaxation  of  the  federal  antitrust 
policy  had  appeared  within  the  business  com- 
munity, and  several  organizations  had  taken 
up  the  cause  during  the  later  1920's. 

Antitrust  relaxation  meant  to  contempo- 
raries a  weakening  of  the  barriers  the  law 
proposed  to  the  creation  of  formalized,  work- 
able, cartel  agreements.  Legal  and  economic 
antitrust  specialists  speak  of  two  basic 
phases  of  the  policy.  One  phase  has  as  its 
object  the  prevention  of  monopolization,  of 
the  emergence  of  single-firm  domination. 
The  other  is  aimed  against  collecUve  control 
of  markets  by  agreement  among  competitors 
against  what  are  called  "loose-knit"  combi- 
nations. Formation  of  a  national  policy  to- 
ward single-firm  monopolization  had  been 
forged  between  1901  and  1920.  during  the 
Progressive  era.  During  the  1920'6  and  1930's 
the  great  question  in  the  field  of  antitrust 
interpretation  and  enforcement  was  how  far 
trade  associations  and  other  forms  of  In- 
dustrial organization  should  be  allowed  to 
go  in  strengthening  Inter-firm  cooperation 
at  the  expense  of  competition.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  tlie  mld-twentles  vali- 
dated trade  associations  and  their  practices 
In  principle;  but  these  decisions  and  others 
in  the  later  20's.  especially  the  Sanitary  Pot- 
tery decision  In  1927.  reaffirmed  the  tradi- 
tional ban  upon  cooperative  behavior  which 
extended  to  or  tended  to  result  In  agree- 
ments on  prices,  production  schedules,  or  al- 
location of  customers.  Market  competition, 
the  Court  made  clear,  would  remain  the 
primary  guide  for  the  economy,  at  least  to 
the  degree  that  the  law  could  Influence 
practice.' 

Despite  the  remarkably  lax  antitrust  en- 
forcement policies  of  the  Coolidge  era's  Jus- 
tice Department,  antitmst  revision  was  al- 
ready becoming  a  recognized  goal  of  organ- 
ized business  when  the  depression  began.  Of 
course  bvislnessmen's  Interest  in  securing 
leave  to  form  genuine  cartels  mounted  In- 
creasingly as  the  economy  swung  downward 
after  the  fall  of  1929.  Even  an  Incomplete 
survey  of  the  attempts  business  groups  made 
to  secure  Hoover's  backing  for  revisionist 
schemes  virlll  convey  a  sense  of  the  number, 
variety,  and  intensity  of  these  overtures. 
Well  before  the  crash  In  1929.  a  group  sup- 
ported by  Forbes  magazine  and  led  by  Ben- 
jamin A.  Javlts,  a  well-known  New  York 
trade  association  attorney,  and  Manny 
Straus,  an  investment  banker,  began  maneu- 
vering to  get  Administration  support  for 
formation  of  an  "Institute  for  Industrial  Co- 
ordination." This  was  to  be  a  grand  league 
of  business  leaders  whose  main  function.  It 
seems,  would  have  been  to  lobby  for  antitrust 
relaxation  with  the  supposed  end  of  achiev- 
ing stability  of  production  and  employment. 
Javlts.  too,  once  the  crash  came,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  lu^e  that  Hoover's  plan  of  main- 
taining investment  and  employment  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  major  Industries 
could  not  be  successful  unless  he  sponsored 
"a  revision  of  the  anti-trust  laws."  thereby 
making  his  "IndustrlftJ  oo-ordlnatlon  plan" 
effective." 

The  most  persistent  and,  politically,  most 
persuasive  group  urging  Hoover  to  lead  the 
way  on  the  antitrust  question  was  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Led  by 
Julius  Barnes.  Chairman  of  the  Chamber's 
Board  of  Directors  between  1929  and  early 
1932.  and  Hoover's  former  ussociate  in  the 
Pood  Administration  during  World  War  I,  the 
organization  implied  unremitting  pressure. 
This  was  especially  true  during  1931  when  the 


Chamber's  Committee  on  Continuity  of  Busi- 
ness and  Employment  made  its  weU-known 
report  advocating  antitrust  relaxation  to  per- 
mit "agreements  .  .  .  keeping  production 
related  to  consumptlcHi."  Barnes  spent  much 
of  the  fall  of  1931  trying  to  convince  Hoover 
that  business  sentiment  on  the  issue  was  too 
strong  to  resist.  Antitrust  revision,  he  told 
the  President,  was  "the  largest  question  in 
business  today;"  on  his  trips  throughout  the 
country,  he  insisted,  "this  question  comes  up 
everywhere."  • 

Early  in  1932  a  large  ad  hoc  body  of  busi- 
nessmen representing  firms  of  middling  size 
met  In  Washington  and  attempted  to  Impress 
upon  the  President  the  extent  of  grass-roots 
support  for  revisionism.  The  spc*esman  for 
the  organization,  which  styled  itself  the  In- 
dustrial Group,  tried  to  Impress  upon  Hoover 
especially  that,  as  George  W.  Wickeraham  put 
it  In  a  letter  the  Group  solicited  from  him. 
"the  only  chance  to  get  action  |on  the  anti- 
trust question)  lies  In  securing  the  Presi- 
dent's active  interest."  He  alone  could  per- 
suade "the  leaders  of  both  parties"  In  Con- 
gress to  act. 

Henry  I.  Harriman.  the  new  President  of 
the  Chamber  cf  Conunerce.  made  the  same 
point  a  little  later  that  year,  suggesting  that 
Hoover  could,  if  he  wanted,  move  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  act  on  a  resolution  it 
had  before  it  authorizing  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  revision  question. 
Hoovers  laconic  reply,  referring  Harriman  to 
the  President's  Annual  Message  of  December 
1931  In  which  an  Investigation  had  been  sug- 
gested already  to  Congress,  underscored  how 
remarkably  little  satisfaction  Hoover  had 
given  to  the  revisionists  during  the  depres- 
sion. Hoover's  only  public  concessions  had 
been  given  in  a  speech  before  the  A.P.L.  in 
the  fall  of  1930  smd  In  the  Annual  Messages 
In  December  of  that  year  and  the  next  one. 
Hoover  had  indeed  suggested  Investigation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  but  had  Insisted  substan- 
tive change  could  be  considered  only  in  the 
case  of  the  natural  resource  industries.  Even 
this  limited  recommendation  was  delivered 
unenthusiastically.  And  in  December  1931 
Hoover  coupled  his  repeated  suggestion  that 
the  natural  resource  industries  might  deserve 
special  treatment,  with  warnings  that  drastic 
change  in  the  law's  bearing  on  general  in- 
dustry would  "open  wide  the  door  to  price 
fixing,  monopoly,  and  destruction  of  healUiy 
competition."  " 

The  revisionists,  then,  obtained  little  sup- 
port from  the  Administration.  Hoover's  reply 
to  Harriman  in  June  1932  was  almost  insult- 
ing. Gordon  Corbaley.  the  originator  of  the 
Industrial  Group,  was  Infuriated  by  the  fact 
and.  apparently,  by  the  manner  of  Hoover's 
refusal  to  help.  "Your  Chief."  Corbaley  wrote 
Lawrency  Rlchey,  the  President's  secretary, 
was  "the  one  man"  who  could  give  impetus 
to  the  revision  movement,  but  it  would  be 
"Idle  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
him  until  he  can  approach  It  In  a  very  differ- 
ent mind  from  the  one  he  had  when  we  were 
In  Washington."  Indeed.  Hoover  seems  to 
have  come  almost  to  relish  what  he  con- 
ceived of  as  a  duty  to  deflate  the  various 
projects  businessmen  devised  for  revising  or 
circumventing  the  anUtrust  laws.  When  he 
learned  of  the  imminent  announcement  of 
what  became  known  as  the  Swope  Plan  in 
September.  1931,  Hoover  hastened  to  the  at- 
tack although  nothing  was  asked  of  him. 
urging  Senator  Herbert  of  Rhode  Island  to 
expose  the  plan  as  one  calculated  to  estab- 
lish businessmen  as  a  political  and  economic 

The  acid  test  for  ascertaining  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  conceptions  as  a  compo- 
nent of  Hoover's  political  Ideology  is  of  course 
not  what  he  said  about  antitrust  enforce- 
ment but  what  he  did  about  it.  An  Investi- 
gation of  the  Hoover  Administration's  en- 
forcement policy  reveals  two  lines  of  devel- 
opment. Follovirlng  the  one  line  creates  a 
strong    impression   that   Hoover's   antitrust 
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which  suggests  that  public 

Hoover  represented  a  revival  of 

itive    stance    is    derived    from 

patterns  of  activity.  First  there 

he  enforcement  activity  of  the 

Division  of  the  Justice  Department 

and  1933.  Second,  there  is  the 

between  the  Justice  Department 

Trade  Commission  In  which 

was  forced  to  retreat  from 

it  had  assumed  of  a  large  num- 

of  fair  comijetltion"  that  were 

ed   of  fostering  collusive  be- 

. ,  there  are  the  trade-assocla- 

of  the  Commerce  Department. 

Department  had  no  responsi- 

an^ltrust  enforcement,  it  continued 

the  development  of  indiistrial 

as  It  had  In  the  twenties.  Its 

tderefore   help   to   illuminate  the 

on's  intentions  with  respect  to 
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[quantitative  terms,  the  record  of 
during    Hoover's    four    years 
associations  pursuing  cartel- 
is  unimpressive.  The  number  of 
nents  were  relatively  small,  to- 
night.The  government's  won-lost 
however,  exceptionally  good.  Of 
cases,  six  had  been  determined 
amed  on  the  government's  terms 
irhen  the  Hoover  Administration 
M^rch  4.  1933.  The  remaining  two 
in  the  lower  courts.  A  skeptic 
■ .  however,  that  an  impressive 
hardly  compensates  for  what 
but  a  meager  number  of  chal- 
trkde  association  conspiracies.'^ 
cc  ntext,  however,  statistics  are  a 
;o  significance.   Though  few  in 
Impact  of  the  prosecutions  was 
lis  was  true,  first  because  they 
a  repudiation  and  reversal  of  a 
'  luring  the  Coolldge  Admlnlstra- 
Antltrust  Division  had  actu- 
1  trade  associations  to  experl- 
c  xjpcrative  practices  that  clearly 
guidelines  the  Suoreme  Court 
to  govern  such  behavior.  Busl- 
rec^lved,  in  other  words,  a  Jarring 
_   shock   when   government 
spoiling  their  expectation  that 
'orcement  was  dwindling  to  the 
return.  The  prosecutions  had 
ice,    in    the    second    place, 
they  raised  the  probability 
geiiulne.  effective  cartel  agreements 
haiuled  into  court.  And.  In  a  con- 
_  sales  and  weak  prices,  these 
kind  of  agreements  that  were 
collapse  as  soon  as  they  were 
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dure  for  positively  stimulating  trade  asso- 
ciation experimentation  with  advanced  co- 
operative programs.  This  had  consisted  of 
examining  and  approving  an  association's 
program  before  its  adoption.  A  liberal  ap- 
proval policy  and  a  willingness  to  avoid 
Judging  too  harshly  the  way  the  approved 
program  worked  out  in  practice  had  placed 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  potentially 
embarrassing  position  of  standing  behind 
certain  trade  associations  whose  programs 
were  notorious  or  celebrated,  depending  on 
one's  point  of  view,  for  the  liberties  they 
appeared  to  be  taking  with  the  law." 

When  Hoover  assumed  the  Presidency  in 
1929,  businessmen  could,  so  they  thought, 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  those  pol- 
icies. Within  a  few  months,  the  expectation 
had  been  shattered.  Almost  immediately,  the 
Justice  Department  reversed  Donovan's  prac- 
tice of  giving  advance  approval  to  trade  as- 
sociation plans.  Within  a  year,  enforcement 
policy  was  challenging  certain  of  the  most 
Imposing  and  precocious  of  the  Coolldge-era 
experiments,  including  some  that  had  origi- 
nally been  approved,  and  the  traditional 
Sherman  Act  ban  on  cartel  behavior  had.  in 
principle  at  least,  been  reaffirmed. 

It  appears  doubtful  that  Hoover  was  aware 
of  the  difficult  heritage  Donovan  and  Coo- 
lldge had  prepared  for  him,  or  that  the 
dramatic  events  Just  described  would  be  re- 
quired of  his  Administration.  Hoover  cer- 
tainly knew,  long  before  1929.  of  the  Justice 
Department's  policy  of  advising  trade  associa- 
tions respecting  their  plans,  but  it  appears 
unlikely  he  was  aware  how  generous  the 
advice  had  been.  He  appears  to  have  felt  the 
pKJllcy  was  sound  In  principle  and  to  have 
Intended  it  should  continue." 

Hoover,  however,  for  directly  political  as 
well  as  the  more  profound  reasons  we  have 
discussed,  was  unwilling  to  countenance  such 
policies.  He  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
criticism  that  he  favored  trade  combinations 
and  was  clearly  determined  from  the  outset 
of  his  term  not  to  be  made  the  goat  for  any 
Industry's  experiments  at  the  fringes  of  the 
law.  He  demonstrated  this  in  March  and 
April  1929.  when  the  oil  industry,  through 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  prepared 
a  maneuver  by  which  the  Administration 
would  be  gulled  Into  approving  an  industry- 
wide agreement  to  restrict  petroletun  produc- 
tion. Upon  learning  that  the  oil  men  had 
agreed  on  a  limitation  scheme.  Hoover  asked 
his  Attorney  General,  William  D.  Mitchell,  to 
investigate:  and  when  a  Petroleum  Institute 
delegation  came  to  Washington  In  April  to 
ask  the  Federal  OH  Conservation  Board  to 
approve  the  plan  as  a  sound  conservation 
measure.  Secretary  of  Interior  Wilbur  and 
the  Attorney  General  forcefully  rejected  the 
request,  suggesting,  as  one  of  the  oil  men  nut 
It.  that  the  Industry  was  seeking  an  "Im- 
munity bath"  for  Its  scheme." 

During  the  stmimer  of  1929  it  was  brought 
home  to  the  Administration  that  the  policies 
and  arrangements  inherited  from  the  Coo- 
lldge era,  if  continued,  exposed  it  to  serious 
political  embarrassment.  The  reaction  was 
the  same  as  when  the  oil  men  bad  attempted 
their  maneuver  that  April.  Paradoxically,  It 
was  an  organization  that  favored  radical 
liberalization  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Federation,  which  persuaded  the 
new  Administration  that  antitrust  enforce- 
ment had  been  scandalously  lax  under  Coo- 
lldge and  Donovan.  The  Federation,  a  survi- 
val from  the  Progressive  era,  had  become,  vm- 
der  the  direction  of  Its  executive  secretary 
Ralph  Easley,  heavily  committed  to  anti-rad- 
ical activity  during  the  1920's.  But  the  orga- 
nization still  claimed  to  be,  and  in  some 
degree  was,  a  meeting  ground  for  capital  and 
labor,  and  in  the  late  twenties  was  engaged 
In  lobbying  for  antitrust  revision,  arguing, 
with  the  support  of  many  prominent  Indus- 
trailists  and  important  A.P.L.  figures  as  well, 
that  competition  caused  industrial  instabil- 
ity. 


During  1928.  the  Federation's  Committee 
on  Antitrust  became  convinced  that,  with- 
out stiller  antitrust  enforcement,  their  drive 
for  revision  could  muster  little  support.  The 
Bolt.  Nut  and  Rivet  Manufacturer's  Associ- 
ation, whose  program  Donovan's  office  had 
approved  in  1927  but  which,  the  Committee 
felt,  was  operating  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law,  particularly  attracted  the  Conunlt- 
tee's  resentment.  When  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment changed  hands,  the  Committee  swung 
into  action  to  obtain  prosecution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  easy  for  the  Committee  to  get 
the  Administration's  ear.  Its  Chairman, 
Wheeler  P.  Bloodgood.  a  Milwaukee  attorney, 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Robert  P.  Lament, 
Hoover's  Secretary  of  Commerce:  only  a  few 
months  previously  the  two  had  been  part- 
ners In  a  venture  known  as  the  Howard  Fi- 
nance Company.  Ralph  Easley  knew  Hoover 
personally.  Most  important  perhaps,  the 
Committee  could  count  on  the  help  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Lamb,  one  of  Bloodgood's  legal  asso- 
ciates. Lamb  had  been  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Solicitor  during  1921-24  and  had 
worked  very  closely  with  Hoover  in  bringing 
about  the  clarification  and  strengthening  of 
the  legal  rights  of  trade  associations.  Now 
Lamb  penned  for  the  Federation's  Commit- 
tee an  analysis  which  concluded  that,  under 
Coolldge,  "the  apparent  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,"  with  respect  to  en- 
couraging Industrial  cooperation  "was  way 
beyond  anything  ever  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce"  and  called  for  a  re- 
turn to  a  proper  administration  of  antitrust 
policy. 

In  mid-June  1929,  Bloodgood  began  his 
Committee's  attempt  to  steer  the  Adminis- 
tration toward  a  shift  in  antitrust  enforce- 
ment when  he  saw  Lamont  and  warned  him 
that  public  exposure  of  past  Republican  lax- 
ity was  impending.  A  well-known  trade  asso- 
ciation lawyer,  Felix  Levy,  from  whom  the 
Antitrust  Committee  had  obtained  many  of 
its  facts,  Bloodgood  said  was  threatening  to 
turn  his  material  over  to  Walter  Llppmann. 
the  New  York  World's  editor,  as  a  basis  for 
B  political  attack  on  the  Administration.  La- 
mont took  the  threat  seriously,  expressed 
gratitude  when  Bloodgood  announced  he  had 
persuaded  Levy  to  give  the  new  Administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  act.  and  arranged  for 
members  of  the  Antitrust  Committee  to  meet 
with  John  Lord  O'Brlan,  who  had  Just  been 
Installed  as  the  Antitrust  Division's  new 
head.  Meanwhile,  Lamb's  indictment  reached 
Attorney  General  Mitchell." 

The  Committee's  thrusts  catalyzed  a  shift 
in  enforcement  policy.  O'Brlan  opened  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Bolt  and  Nut  Association 
inunedlately  after  he  took  office  on  July  1. 
The  Department  decided  almost  immediately 
to  stop  approving  trade  association  plans.  At 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Mitchell  publicly  proclaimed  the 
change,  repudiating  the  former  approval 
policy  and  declaring  that  the  antitrust  stat- 
utes would  be  upheld.  The  message  came 
through  clearly  to  trade  association  attor- 
neys who  visited  the  Department  seeking  an 
Indulgence  for  their  plans.  "Any  extension  of 
trade  association  activities  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  decision  in  the  Maple  Flooring 
case,"  Charles  Neagle,  the  counsel  for  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, concluded  after  his  conversation  with 
O'Brlan  In  November,  "involved  the  willing- 
ness of  those  concerned  to  stand  prosecution, 
either  by  Indictment  or  by  suit  in  equity."  " 
Neagle's  observation  fittingly  described  the 
principle  O'Brlan  employed  as  he  began  to 
bring  a  series  of  court  actions  in  which  he 
sought  to  limit  trade  association  activities 
to  those  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  vali- 
dated In  the  landmark  decisions  of  the 
1920's.  Associations  such  as  the  Bolt.  Nut 
and  Rivet  Manufacturers  Association  were 
employing  a  variety  of  cooperative  devices 
that  O'Brlan  regarded  as  probably  illegal  in 
principle  and  which,  he  became  convinced. 
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were  being  used  to  Implement  price  agree- 
ments. Despite  the  ever- worsening  depres- 
sion, three  important  cases  were  started 
during  1930.  Those  against  the  Wool  Insti- 
tute and  the  California  petroleum  refiners 
both  ended  during  the  same  year  in  decrees 
meeting  the  government's  terms.  During 
1931  the  Bolt  and  Nut  Association  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  consent  decree  putting  an 
end  to  the  notorious  "Graham  Plan."  Pro- 
ceedings were  initiated  during  the  year  also 
against  the  Sugar  Institute,  which  Donovan 
had  approved  in  1927,  and  which  was  nearly 
as  notorious  as  the  Bolt  and  Nut  Institute 
for  its  disregard  of  normal  legal  limitations." 

The  Department's  successes  earned  it  bit- 
ter resentment  and  criticism  from  business- 
men. The  Sugar  Institute  struck  back  with 
a  well-funded  propaganda  attack  when  it 
came  under  fire,  claiming  treachery  since  the 
Department  had  originally  approved  its  plan 
of  cooperation.  The  decree  against  the  Bolt 
Association,  its  counsel  asserted,  would  "do 
Infinite  and  unnecessary  damage  to  the  en- 
tire economic  structure  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  business  world."  But, 
Insofar  as  political  calculation  determined 
the  Administration's  antitrust  policy,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  have  been  that  public 
opinion,  though  it  might  not  be  demanding 
a  spectacular  trust-busting  campaign,  none- 
theless wanted  reassurance  that  the 
government  was  not  tolerating  blatant  price- 
fixing  by  organized  industry.  Both  Repub- 
lican insurgents  and  Democrats  stood  ready 
to  exploit  any  obvious  laxity  in  enforce- 
ment that  might  appear  to  benefit  them 
politically.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  Hoover's  lieutenants  fre- 
quently replied  to  businessmen's  pleas  for 
legislative  antitrust  relaxation  with  the  ob- 
servation that  public  opinion  would  not  tol- 
erate it.  No  doubt  they  felt  the  same  diffi- 
culties Inhered  In  relaxing  the  law  through 
administrative  finagling." 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's reluctance  to  place  itself  in 
the  position  of  abetting  cartel  behavior  oc- 
curred diirlng  1932  when  Col.  Donovan  asked 
that  it  assist  him  in  forming  a  combination 
among  the  soft-roai  producers  of  one  of  the 
malor  mining  regions.  Donovan,  acting  as 
counsel  for  the  mine  owners,  planned  to  cre- 
ate a  common  selling  agency  arrangement 
that  would  apportion  output  quotas  and 
maintain  stable,  non-competitive  prices.  His 
original  request  was  that  O'Brlan  would 
simply  Ignore  the  prospective  combination 
and  allow  it  to  operate.  When  the  reply  was 
that  "those  promoting  this  plan  ought  to 
proceed  on  the  understanding  that  they 
must  either  obtain  legislation  permitting  it 
or  face  litigation  to  test  this  plan,"  Donovan 
next  explained  how  the  Department,  if  it 
conducted  its  case  properly,  could  improve 
the  odds  on  the  Supreme  Court's  extending 
the  rule  of  reason  to  let  the  agreement  stand. 
O'Brlan,  first,  should  stay  his  hand  and  with- 
hold court  proceedings  until  the  scheme  ac- 
tually was  in  operation;  otherwise  a  number 
of  Important  prospective  members  might 
hold  bsMSk.  Next,  he  should  agree  to  try  the 
case  on  the  basis  of  stipulated  facts,  to  which 
both  parties  agreed,  placing  only  the  bare 
legal  issues  before  the  Coiirt.  O'Brlan  re- 
jected both  requests  when  they  were  made 
Initially  early  In  1932.  The  Department  ex- 
pected to  institute  suit  in  time  to  prevent 
the  plan  "or  any  part  of  it  from  being  put 
into  actual  operation  before  its  legality  has 
been  Judicially  examined,"  he  said,  and  could 
try  the  case  only  upon  facts  developed  by  the 
Department's  independent  investigation.  His 
attitude  was  not  hostile;  O'Brlan  agreed  at 
the  outset  to  expedite  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  the  fall  term  if  possible.  But 
he  insisted   upon   leaving  the   decision  to 
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amend   the   antitrust  law  entlz«Iy  to  the 
Judiciary." 

Between  February  and  August  1933  when 
the  case  went  to  trial,  O'Brlan  softened  bis 
position  somewhat,  and  many  questions  of 
fact  were  agreed  upon  before  the  trial.  Oth- 
ers were  contested,  however,  since,  for  ex- 
ample, O'Brlan  felt  some  degree  of  coercion 
had  been  used  to  enlist  members  for  the 
Appalachian  Coals  organization.  As  the  date 
for  the  trial  approached  there  were  press 
intimations  that,  as  Donovan  wished  were 
the  case,  the  government  sympathized  with 
the  mine  owners  and  hoped  to  draw  a  liberal- 
ization of  the  law  from  the  Court,  but  evi- 
dence is  entirely  lacking  to  support  that 
view.  There  is  good  evidence  O'Brlan  was 
personally  convinced  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  follow  the  established  precedents  in 
interpreting  the  rights  of  trade  associations. 
O'Brlan  appeared  in  court  himself  and  made 
the  chief  arguments  for  the  government  dur- 
ing the  proceedings  of  August. 

In  his  opening  statement  he  expressly 
denied  the  government  was  conducting  a 
"test  case"  except  in  the  sense  any  case  was 
such.  "This  is  a  straight  out.  bona  fide  litiga- 
tion for  which  no  issues  have  been  framed  for 
this  court,  and  in  which  both  parties  are 
acting  in  utmost  good  faith,"  he  insisted. 
"Counsel  for  the  Government,"  he  asserted, 
"are  in  deadly  earnest  In  opposing  the  legal 
contentions  of  defendants."  His  closing 
statement  was  a  well-reasoned  rebuttal  of 
the  argument  that  '.he  extremely  depressed 
state  of  the  industry  warranted  extension 
of  he  rule  of  reason  to  cover  the  combina- 
tion It  had  formed,  and  persuaded  the  Court 
to  issue  a  decree  dissolving  the  Appalachian 
Coals  agreement.  The  Supreme  Court,  after 
reviewing  the  proceedings,  decided  to  reverse 
the  decision,  because  it  chose  to  agree  with 
the  contentions  O'Brlan  had  rebutted  and 
the  lower  court  had  rejected.  For  this  famous 
departure  from  the  traditional  rule  that 
overt  price  and  production  agreements  are 
illegal  per  se,  a  rule  to  which  the  Court  soon 
returned,  the  Hoover  Administration  can 
claim  no  credit,  nor  incur  any  blame.^ 

Repudiation  of  the  policies  of  the  CooUdge- 
era  Justice  Department  was  the  most  impor- 
tant but  not  the  only  step  O'Brlan's  Anti- 
trust Division  took  to  reaffirm  the  traditional 
antitrust  policy.  O'Brlan  soon  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which,  beginning  in  about  1928.  also  had 
adopted  procedures  that  tended  to  luider- 
mine  the  Sherman  Act.  As  all  the  standard 
works  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
point  out,  the  Commission  beginning  in  1926 
approved  a  large  number  of  trade-practice 
codes  submitted  by  trade  associations.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  these  codes  represented, 
as  one  economist  has  commented,  "  'the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for'  by  businessmen." 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1931.  following 
premonitory  rumblings  in  the  previous  fall, 
the  Commission  revised  many  of  the  codes, 
eliminating  offensive  rules  in  some  instances, 
qualifying  them  in  others.  The  Commission's 
unilateral  and  wholesale  revisions  reduced 
most  of  the  codes  to  mere  statements  of  the 
elements  of  the  law  of  fair  competition. 
Trade  associations,  recognizing  that  the 
Commission's  "policy  of  cooperation  with 
business  in  order  to  develop  ...  a  new  era 
of  industrial  self-regulation,"  had  ended, 
realized  that  only  through  legislation  could 
the  codes  again  be  made  effective  instru- 
ments for  reducing  the  intensity  of  competi- 
tion within  their  industries.  It  was  these 
disaffected  associations  that  lobbied  hardest 
for  passage  of  the  Nye  bills  of  1932  which 
were  major  direct  models  for  the  NlJl.A.'* 

What  is  not  known  except  very  indistinctly 
is  that  the  Justice  Department  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  FTC's  policy  shift.  The 
reason  for  conflict  between  the  two  agencies 
was  the  code  of  the  American  Petroleum 


Institute  the  FTC  approved  in  the  summer 
of  192S.  By  December  of  that  year.  O'Bnan 
and  his  staff  were  convinced  that  the  in- 
dustry was  "being  led  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  afOnnatively 
approved  both  price  fixing  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  customers."  After  securing  evidence 
of  price  fixing  and  dealer  coercion  by  the 
West  Coast  refiners,  the  Department  opened 
civil  proceedings  against  them  in  February 
1930.» 

Publicly,  the  Department  minimized  the 
role  of  the  oil  code  In  the  conspiracy,  al- 
though in  the  decree  handed  down  In  Sep- 
tember 1930  it  secured  an  expUcit  mention 
of  one  of  the  offending  rules  and  a  state- 
ment prohibiting  refiners  from  alleging  to 
their  dealer  customers  that  the  rule  forbade 
price  cutting.  Privately,  however,  03nan 
complained  more  forcefully.  In  February 
1930  in  conference  with  the  entire  Oommls- 
sion,  he  had  objected  to  the  rule*  In  the 
oil  code  be  considered  offensive,  probably 
mentioning  similar  examples  in  other  codes 
as  well.  The  following  June,  O'Brlan  repeated 
bis  charges  In  a  "personal  talk"  with  Oar- 
land  Ferguson,  the  Commissioner^  cbatr- 
nuoi.  In  December  1930  and  on  several  oc- 
casions In  the  spring  of  1931,  03rlan  con- 
tinued to  press  the  Commission.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  stimulus  for  the  Oom- 
mlsslon's  changed  attitude  (and  n<me  has 
ccHne  to  light  in  the  course  of  this  writer's 
research)  it  is  proper  to  conclude  that 
O'Brlan's  representations,  together  with  the 
involvement,  even  though  tangential,  of  one 
of  the  I^TC  codes  in  the  West  Coast  refiners 
case,  were  responsible  for  the  policy  change 
that  emasculated  the  trade-pimctlce  confer- 
ence movement.'' 

The  third  step  the  Administration  took  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  attitudes  and  arrange- 
ments that  would  have  helped  create  a  car- 
telized  business  system  came  through  the 
Commerce  Department's  relations  with  trade 
associations.  The  Department's  efforts 
amounted  to  a  persistent  but  somewhat  pa- 
thetic attempt  to  renew  trade  association 
interest  in  the  traditional,  relatively  Innocu- 
ous practices  that  had  seemed  so  Important 
In  the  l920's  but  which  the  depression  had 
made  largely  Irrelevant.  Frederick  M.  Felker. 
a  Hoover  associate  for  a  time  in  the  early 
I920's  was  made  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  IX>mestlc  Commerce  In  July 
1931  and  took  the  leading  part  in  this  effort. 
Before  his  appointment  Felker  had  served 
as  managing  director  of  the  Associated  Busi- 
ness Papers  and  was  a  well-known  figure 
In  the  trade  association  world.  Although 
Felker  and  other  Bureau  officials  took  up  the 
contemporary  watchword  that  industries, 
through  their  trade  associations,  had  to  "bal- 
ance" production  and  consiuiption,  their 
recommendations  stopped  far  short  of  col- 
lective controls  and  amounted  to  little  more 
than  a  rehash  of  ideas  from  the  1930'8.  Felker 
labored  to  revitalize  faith  In  these  ideas  in 
his  speeches  before  the  American  Trade  As- 
sociation Executives,  in  meetings  with  edl- 
t<HS  of  trade  periodicals,  and  in  the  Bureau's 
direct  contacts  with  associations.  By  the 
summer  of  1932  he  acknowledged  how  hollow 
the  depression  made  these  ideas  sound  to 
trade  association  leaders.  "We  are  entering 
into  a  period  of  the  control  of  production 
and  of  prices,"  he  wrote  privately,  "not  on 
the  basis  of  some  of  the  old  slogans  or  old 
philosophies,  but  on  the  basis  (among  other 
policies)  of  the  control  of  credit  (and  capital 
funds)  exercised  indirectly  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation."  But  Felker  spent  his 
term  as  the  Bureau's  director  upholding  the 
"slogans"  of  the  Hoover  trade  association 
philosophy  and  had  done  nothing  to  brlnp 
about  the  collapse  of  them  he  was  predict- 
ing." 

But  did  Hoover  entirely  resist  the  pressure 
the  business  community  applied  so  oonttn- 
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's  recovery  program  depended 
the  good  will  and  coopera- 
and  their  organizations 
scarcely  have  escaped  conces- 
Issue.  Gauging  the  extent  and 
significance  of  these  conces- 
dlBBcult. 
was  obvious   and   above- 
been  mentioned  already.  In  the 
of  December  1930  and  1931. 
Congressional    tnvestlga- 
I  ntltrust  laws  In  relation  to  the 
Industries,  suggesting  that 
competition  might  be  In- 
Hls  correspondence  with  Cham- 
and  other  business  leaders 
Hoover  anticipated  his  sug- 
go  far  to  satisfy  their  demands, 
of  course  mistaken.  The  scope 
he  proposed  was  far  too 
besides,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
leaders  resented  the  fact  that 
the  President  follow  his  rather 
1  roposal  up  with  strlng-pulllng 
a  Congressional  Investigation 
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that  competitive  operations 
Inefficiency  and   waste  In  the  natural 
Industries  had  gained  considerable 
was  a  good  deal  less  contro- 
the  contention  that  the  antl- 
trsdltlon    was    outmoded    altogether, 
had  not  wanted  to  ac- 
.  This  showed  most  clearly 
early  In  his  Administration 
pktroleum    Industry,    which    was 
U  udly  for  relief  from  antitrust 
«  ven  before  the  depression  began, 
period  Hoover  Invested  consld- 
In  a  campaign  to  persuade  the 
the  oil  producing  states  that 
conservation    practices.    Including 
operation,  enforced  by  an  In- 
,  was  their  proper  objective, 
privately  that  good  con- 
pr^tlces  would  moderate  the  pace 
production  and  help  stabilize 
this  would  be  Incidental,  and 
purpose  of  such  programs.  The 
's    oil    policy,    the    President 
Wilbur  In  1929.  should  avoid 
xHth  proposals  for  direct  llmlta- 
1  iroductlon,  whether  by  the  oil 
compact  among  the  oil  states, 
[our  policy]  on  a  higher  basis 
Insisted.* 
I^rhaps    the    political    power    of 
a  power  of  which  the  oil  men 
Mlltlcal    renresentatlves    never 
reminding  the  President,  Hoover  by 
to  accept  oil-state  efforts  to 
petrol^m  output  through  proratlon- 
But  It  was  the  steps  the 
took,  m  1931  when  the  pro- 
to  break  down,  that  gen- 
contridlcted  the  other  policies.  When 
asserted  by  oil -state  governors 
continue  unless  the  big  Eastern 
reduced  their  imports   from 
Hoover,  as  he  publicly  an- 
pe^ltted   the   Federal    Oil    Con- 
to  request  each  company  In- 
to limit  Imports." 
Adm^lstratlon's   effort   went    much 
what   It  publicly   announced. 
Lament   was   appointed 
with  the  companies  and  worked 
maintain  agreement  among 
clear  that  Lamont  was  ef- 
arrangement  that  most  antl- 
would  have  held  Illegal.  Over- 
attorneys  in  the  Antl- 
.  hearing  something  of  these 
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activities  from  the  press,  pronounced  them 
Illegal  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  their 
superiors.  The  Attorney  General  assured 
them,  however,  that  they  were  mistaken, 
and  that  the  "Federal  officials  In  contact  with 
this  are  quite  aware  that  It  Is  desirable  to 
keep  clear  of  concerted  arrangements."  But 
Lamont's  correspondence  with  Western  oil 
men.  In  which  he  explained  that  continua- 
tion of  Import  restrictions  depended  upon 
adopting  a  stiffer  proration  plan  among  the 
states,  makes  It  clear  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
the  organizer  of  what  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  agreement  among  the  Eastern  im- 
porters." 

At  about  this  same  time  the  OU  Con- 
servation Board  initiated  a  practice  that 
went  well  beyond  mere  approval  for  Inter- 
state proratlonlng  agreements  and  verged 
upon  sponsorship  for  direct  production  limi- 
tation among  petroleum  producers.  In  1930 
the  Board  had  begun  to  publish  periodic 
reports  that  made  short-run  market  fore- 
casts and  urged  industry  members  to  limit 
their  production  to  a  pro-rata  share  of  the 
market.  Initially,  the  reports  emanated  from 
a  so-called  Voluntary  Committee  on  Petro- 
leum Economics,  composed  of  American 
Petroleum  Institute  members,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  as  its  Secretary,  E.  S. 
Rochester,  explained,  "merely  as  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  gentlemen  having  no  of- 
ficial connection"  with  It.  Beginning  In  April 
1931,  however,  at  the  Petroleum  Institute's 
insistence  members  of  the  Commerce  and 
other  Departments  began  to  sit  on  the  Vol- 
untary Committee  and  endorse  Its  reports. 
This  made  the  Board  responsible  for  them, 
Rochester  thought,  a  conclusion  that  led  him 
to  urge  the  Board  to  sever  the  connection 
between  the  government  and  the  Committee. 
But  the  relationship  persisted,  and  the  re- 
ports, estimating  petroleum  and  gasoline  re- 
quirements and  advising  all  branches  of  the 
Industry  to  regulate  proJuctlon  accordingly, 
continued  until  the  very  end  of  the  Hoover 
Administration." 

The  Administration's  efforts  to  maintain  a 
respect  for  the  antitrust  laws  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry broke  down  completely  after  this,  so 
that  not  only  the  petroleum-producing  but 
also  the  re&nlng  and  marketing  branches 
of  the  Industry  received  special  treatment. 
In  1930  the  Justice  Department  had  ob- 
tained a  decree  against  the  California  re- 
finers in  an  action  that  shook  the  whole 
structure  of  the  FTC  codes.  But  in  1931  the 
Department's  policy  soltened.  O'Brlan,  dis- 
covering the  1930  decree  was  defective,  felt 
additional  action  was  required.  But  Mitchell 
In  what  seems  patently  a  policy  move  de- 
cided by  the  President,  told  him  to  go  slowly. 
Earlier,  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
government's  1930  prosecution  of  the  Cali- 
fornia refiners,  Mitchell  had  urged  caution 
upon  O'Brlan,  reminding  him  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  working  with  these  com- 
panies to  bring  about  oil  conservation.  While 
this  did  not  justify  lawbreaking,  "it  does 
form  a  reason  why  we  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  any  contention  by  the  oil 
interests  that  they  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  any  Illegal  practices  they 
may  have  developed."  By  1931,  apparently 
even  greater  consideration  seemed  justlfl- 
able.»' 

Although  the  Administration  maintained 
a  cool  attitude  toward  another  major  natu- 
ral-resource industry,  the  coal  Industry,  and 
as  we  have  seen,  refused  to  cooperate  with 
Its  plan  of  obtaining  Judicial  antitrust  re- 
laxation, the  lumbermen  received  more  gen- 
erous treatment.  Early  In  1931.  the  Timber 
Conservation  Board  composed  of  Lamont, 
Wilbur,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde,  and 
a  number  of  Industry  representatives,  and 
which  Hoover  had  recently  created,  began  to 
publish  market  reports  similar  to  the  Oil 
Conservation  Board's.  By  November  the  re- 
ports had  become.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indus- 


try, and  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
"the  focal  point  around  which  to  secure  the 
balancing  of  production  and  consump- 
tion." =" 

The  members  of  these  favored  Industries 
could  scarcely  have  understood  these  poli- 
cies as  anything  less  than  an  Invitation  to 
Ignore  the  Sherman  Act.  Whether  this  led 
them  to  act  accordingly  is  less  Important 
than  the  fact  that  the  Administration.  In 
order  to  encourage  stabilization  In  the  oil 
and  timber  Industries,  was  willing  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  whole  effort  It  was  making  to 
maintain  the  traditional  antitrust  policy. 
Executive  liberalization  of  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  these  industries  amounted  to  an 
admission  that  the  depression  had  in  some 
measure  rendered  the  traditional  policy  un- 
workable and  inappropriate,  precisely  the 
argument  so  many  attorneys.  Including  those 
directing  the  Appalachian  Coals  scheme,  be- 
lieved they  could  persuade  the  Supreme 
Court  to  accept  with  the  Administration's 
supjjort.  Moreover,  the  Administration's  se- 
lective liberalization  Jeopardized  the  credi- 
bility of  its  announced  commitment  to  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws. 

If  the  Administration  had  supported  car- 
tellsm.  even  In  this  Indirect  manner,  in  non- 
natural  resource  industries,  then  probably 
we  would  have  to  conclude  that  Hoover  was 
a  devious  President  Indeed,  and  that  while 
making  a  show  of  upholding  the  antitrust 
tradition  for  one  constituency,  he  was  nul- 
lifying It  for  another.  However,  I  cannot  find 
much  evidence  of  this.  Secretary  Lamont  did 
intervene  when  a  price  collapse  threatened 
the  cement  Industry  In  the  late  fall  of  1930, 
and  he  appears  to  have  arranged,  at  least  to 
have  been  prepared  to  arrange,  and  agree- 
ment on  prices  among  the  producers."  But 
this  was  an  exceptional  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  from  the  archival  and 
manuscript  sources,  a  unique  experiment. 
Professor  Louis  Galambos  has  argued  that 
the  support  the  Administration  gave  to  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute's  program  for  limi- 
tation of  day-and-night  running  time  to 
fifty-five  and  fifty  hours,  respectively,  and 
for  eliminating  female  and  child  labor  from 
the  night  shift  constituted  an  Important 
qualitative  change  In  the  government's  rela- 
tions with  trade  associations.  By  the  crite- 
rion employed  In  the  present  discussion  this 
dees  not  seem  necessarily  the  case.  It  Is  true 
that  limitation  of  output  by  agreement  had 
been  as  unequivocally  denounced  by  the 
courts  as  price  fixing,  and  that  the  CTI  pro- 
gram was  definitely  intended  as  an  effort  to 
limit  production.  However,  the  method  em- 
ployed was  very  indirect  and  ostensibly 
served  important  social  purposes.  It  was  these 
social  goals  that  the  CTI  magnified  In  Its 
dealings  with  the  government  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  was  possible  to  represent  them  as 
the  program's  paramount  aim.  Under  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions,  moreover, 
the  program  held  little  promise  of  seriously 
reducing  the  output  of  cotton  goods.  The 
legality  of  the  program  was  certainly  moot. 
The  Commerce  Department's  legal  author- 
ities, which  Lamont  consulted  before  the  Ad- 
ministration endorsed  the  "55-50"  plan,  "saw 
nothing  out  of  the  way  with  It."  Because  the 
legal  issues  were  ambiguovis,  and  because  the 
CTI  plan  was  not  one  capable  of  widespread 
imitation,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  to 
regard  the  endorsement  as  lending  Itself  to 
the  erosion  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Ad- 
Imitation,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  to 
little  more  than  an  effort  to  promote  stabil- 
ity by  encouraging  means  that,  if  unusually 
vigorous,  were  not  seriously  repugnant  to 
the  antitrust  laws  as  they  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  courts.*' 

The  evidence  brought  forward  In  the  fore- 
going account  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  Hoover  Administration  refused  to  bend 
to  the  business  commtmlty's  pressure  for  ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  antitrust  relaxation  except  se- 
lectively, in  the  area  of  the  natural  resource 
Industries  where  the  rationale  for  control  of 
competition  was  most  persuasive.  Even 
though  the  Antitrxist  Division's  enforcement 
activities  hardly  added  up  to  an  antitrust 
crusade,  they  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
traditional  ban  upon  overt,  formalized  car- 
tellBt  agreements.  It  is  doubtful  that  less 
formal  agreements  could  have  become  or  re- 
mained operational  in  the  context  of  the 
depression.  The  PTC,  chastened  after  its 
clash  with  the  Justice  Department,  sup- 
ported the  Antitrust  Division's  stand;  so  did 
the  Commerce  Department. 

Hoover's  concern  over  the  threat  that  a 
further  concentration  of  economic  control 
posed  to  the  American  way,  as  he  defined  it. 
was  therefore  not  merely  verbal.  This  con- 
cern was  as  real  as  the  anti-bureaucratic, 
antl-centrallzlng  bias  that  has  received  so 
much  comment.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  we  should,  as  was  suggested  at  the  out- 
set of  this  argument,  Interpret  the  presi- 
dential Hoover  as  embattled  from  two  direc- 
tions, as  struggling,  in  his  own  understand- 
ing of  events  and  in  his  actions  as  well,  with 
two,  not  one,  substantial  perils  to  the  values 
he  treasured. 
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.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
this  opportunity  to  extend 
congratulations  to  two  lead- 
lampshire  citizens  who  I  am 
to  call  my  close   personal 
^hyllis    and    Victor   Pucci,    of 
.   On  Monday  the  Puccis  are 
their   35th   wedding   anni- 
magnificent  milestone  for  a 
which    will    be    marked    this 
by    a    most    festive   occasion 
the  Puccis'  eight  children. 
Pucci  is  a  remarkable  woman 
only  a  devoted  mother  and 
but  is  also  a  leader  in  New 
political   and   civic   affairs, 
hardworking  State  representa- 
the  people  from  Salem  in  the 
State  Legislature.  On 
this,  Mrs.  Pucci  is  the  chair- 
the  Salem  Council  on  Aging, 
endless  hours  to  the  needs  of 
citizens  in  her  community, 
^cci  is  also  a  leading  flgwe 
New  Hampshire's  political 
as  the  Rockingham  County 
chairman.  And  while  Victor 
Pucci's  commitment  to  com- 
i<ivolvement    is    unquestioned, 
conunitment  has  always 
tjieir  family.  It  has  been  my 
know  the  Pucci  family  over 
1  ,nd  to  watch  all  eight  children 
)ersonable,  committed,  mature 
and  women.  Don,  Tony,  Vicki, 
Barbara,  Phyllis,  and  Peg- 
children  that  their  parents 
of.  This  Simday's  wedding 
celebration    at   Gaythome 
simple  but  profound  expres- 
from  the  Pucci  children, 
testimony  that  Victor  and 
are  the  kind  of  special 
instill  pride  and  love  in 
And  it  is  a  marvelous  memo- 
neaningful  years, 
standard  35  years  is  a  long 
1  Slowing  Victor  and  Phyllis  as 
sure  those  years  flew  by,  and 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  en- 
iiore.» 


HUM/  N  RIGHTS  IN  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  he  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mi  Cranston,  had  placed  in  the 
Record  a  !  tatement  on  human  rights  in 
Taiwan  liade  by  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
statement  contains  some  of  the 
lided  arguments  I  have  ever 
I  doubt  whether  the  Senator 
Massachusetts  would  have  made 
charges,  by  innuendo,  if  he 
bresent  to  read  it. 
stal)ement  purports  to  discuss  de- 
arising  out  of  the  so-called 
incident.  Kaohsiung  is  a 
tort  city  in  Taiwan  where  a 
deqionstration  occurred  on  De- 
which  turned  into  acts  of 
a  small  group  of  rioters, 
res^t  of  the  riot,  several  demon- 
detained  and  investigated 
persons  were  indicted  for  ac- 
oi'erthrow  the  government  by 


by 


w;re 


The  statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 
characterizes  this  riot  and  the  subse- 
quent arrests  as  "repressive  action." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  balance 
the  historical  record  by  stating  my  ob- 
servations of  what  occurred.  My  con- 
clusions are  based  upon  lengthy  inquir- 
ies which  I  have  made  with  many 
sources  who  have  first-hand  informa- 
tion of  events  in  Taiwan,  and  represent 
the  best  analysis  I  can  make  after 
studying  information  provided  by  all 
sides  on  the  subject. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Government  on  Taiwan  has  s.iown  un- 
usual restraint  in  the  face  of  extreme 
provocation. 

What  hapoened  is  this.  On  December 
10,  some  500  persons  participated  in 
an  illegal  march,  after  they  had  been 
granted  permission  to  hold  a  rally  only 
in  front  of  a  particular  office.  Of  this 
larger  group,  about  200  actually  engaged 
in  acts  of  violence.  Of  this  smaller 
group,  only  68  have  been  detained. 

The  accused  ringleaders  of  the  riot 
publish  a  political  magazine  called 
"Formosa, "  which  is  the  cover  for  a 
political  movement.  The  violence  started 
when  some  of  this  group  attacked  police 
barricades. 

In  all,  183  people  were  injured,  all  of 
them  being  security  officers. 

Approximately  47  military  police  and 
47  civilian  police  were  so  badly  injured 
that  they  were  hosoitalized. 

There  is  irrefutable,  on-the-site 
evidence  that  the  police  exercised  great 
restraint.  The  police  were  under  strict 
orders  not  to  use  force  and  did  not  carry 
firearms.  As  the  violence  grew,  some  tear 
gas  was  used  by  the  police. 

The  mob  attacked  the  police  with 
torches,  iron  clubs,  axes,  glass  bottles, 
and  bricks. 

Of  the  68  persons  who  were  detained 
in  connection  with  the  violent  attacks 
on  police,  8  have  been  formally  in- 
dicted by  military  prosecutors  of  the 
Taiwan  Garrison  Command.  Their  trials 
will  be  conducted  in  military  court,  but 
the  trials  will  be  open. 

Another  50  persons  have  been  turned 
over  to  civilian  court  jurisdiction  and 
some  of  them  may  yet  be  indicted  and 
tried  at  public  trials  for  lesser  crimes. 
It  should  suprise  no  one  that  suspected 
participants  in  such  acts  of  violence  are 
being  detained,  or  tried,  in  accordance 
with  local  and  national  laws. 

The  question  we  should  ask  is  whether 
an  orderly  and  fair  procedure  exists  and 
is  being  applied  during  the  investiga- 
tions and  during  any  trials. 

I.  for  one.  do  believe  lesal  processes 
are  being,  and  will  be,  adhered  to  in 
connection  with  the  Kaohsiung  riot. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
a  small  minority  of  the  demonstrators  at 
Kaohsiung  had  decided  on  a  policy  of 
deliberate  confrontation  with  the  gov- 
ernment. My  impression  is  that  the  vast 
milcrity  of  the  pooulation  in  the  Re- 
"I'blic  of  China  o  i  Taiwan  is  happy  with 
their  economic  prosperity  and  general 
freedoms.  The  critics  of  Taiwan,  how- 
ever, are  using  human  riphts  as  an  issue 
that  the  ordinary  citizen  in  Taiwan  does 
not  need  to  think  about  and  is  not 
troubled  by,  but  which  can,  if  It  is  blown 


all  out  of  proportion,  weaken  the  stabil- 
ity of  authority  and  orderly  society  on 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  caution  critics 
of  Taiwan  to  check  the  evidence  before 
conferring  the  legitimacy  of  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  the 
wildest  possible  accusations.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  anyone  would  check  the 
charges  of  so-caUed  harsh  conditions 
reported  in  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  with  officials  at  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  or  the 
Department  of  State,  or  any  other  source 
that  cannot  be  said  to  be  linked  either 
with  the  Taiwan  Government  or  Tai- 
wanese radical  groups,  you  will  find  the 
charges  to  be  without  foundation. 

In  particular,  I  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  could  suggest  that  the  Tai- 
wan Government  is  any  way  responsible 
for  the  cruel  stabbing  to  death  of  twin, 
7-year-old  daughters  of  one  of  the 
accused  rioters. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  accepted 
the  term  "McCarthyism,"  but  if  such  a 
thing  exists,  it  has  been  carried  to  its 
heights  in  the  written  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  mother  and 
twin  girls  of  one  of  the  accused  rioters 
were  brutally  killed  at  their  home  on 
February  28,  and  that  another  daughter 
was  ssverely  wounded.  The  statement 
by  Senator  Kennedy  claims  that  these 
murders  occurred  within  90  minutes 
after  the  mother  had  spoken  with  some- 
one in  Japan  about  the  alleged  treat- 
ment of  her  husband  in  prison. 

The  innuendo  of  the  statement  is  that 
she  was  killed  in  retaliation  for  voicing 
her  concerns.  The  context  in  which  the 
deaths  are  mentioned  further  implies 
that  the  killings  occurred  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government.  The  two  sen- 
tences of  the  Senator's  statement  in 
which  the  murders  are  discussed  are 
followed  immediately  in  the  text  by  a 
sentence  which  refers  to  "the  new  re- 
Dressive  actions  of  the  authorities."  The 
direct  association  of  the  two  itsms,  one 
the  murders,  and  the  other  "repressive 
actions,"  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  meant  to  refer  to  the  former. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
anyone  connected  with  the  governing 
authorities  on  Taiwan  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  savage  killing  of  this  family. 
In  my  opinion,  it  does  a  disservice  to 
truth  and  to  the  reputation  of  a  still 
valuable  friend  of  our  country  to  make 
or  report  accusations  of  this  extreme 
nature  without  having  any  evidence  to 
support  it. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  has  posted  the 
highest  reward  ever  offered  for  any 
criminal  in  its  history  in  this  case.  In 
fact,  a  suspect  was  briefly  detained  yes- 
terday in  connection  with  the  murders, 
and  it  was  an  American,  not  a  Chinese 
or  Taiwanese.  The  individual  reportedly 
called  at  the  home  very  shortly  before 
the  time  of  the  killings.  No  charges  have 
been  brought  as  yet,  but  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  to  link  the  ROC 
authorities  with  this  tragedy. 

It  is  expected  that  the  trials  of  the 
eight  persons  charged  with  sedition, 
which  I  should  note,  translates  not  as 
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mere  publication,  but  as  physical  acts  to 
overthrow  the  government  by  force,  will 
likely  begin  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
These  trials  will  be  open,  with  at  least 
60  places  being  reserved  for  members  of 
the  international  press.  Also,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan  will  have  two  observers  present 
at  the  trials. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  any  fair- 
minded  observers  of  the  trials  will  con- 
clude that  the  defendants  are  being 
treated  justly.  True,  the  legal  system  in 
Taiwan  is  more  closely  patterned  after 
the  continental,  European  system,  rather 
than  the  British  common-law  practice, 
with  a  blending  of  some  traditional 
Chinese  concepts.  My  own  study  con- 
vinces me  that,  within  this  context, 
ample  procedures  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  accused  persons  do  exist  in 
Taiwan  and  are  being  applied  in  this 
case. 

The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  have  a  mod- 
em system  of  law,  and  where  differences 
exist,  it  is  not  so  much  points  of  differ- 
ence between  United  States  law  and 
Chinese  law,  but  difference  between  the 
Anglo-American  common-law  system 
and  the  civil  law  system  of  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  interested  as 
anyone  in  seeing  that  the  investigations 
and  trials  of  accused  rioters  are  handled 
in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner  in 
Taiwan  and  I  have  every  confidence 
that  this  is  exactly  how  they  will  be 
handled.* 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  eariier 
this  week  I  introduced  the  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1980.  This  bill  would 
enable  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  regain  control  over  the  Federal  budg- 
et, and  help  us  halt  runaway  Govern- 
ment spending. 

So  far  this  year,  the  economic  news 
has  been  devastating.  The  administra- 
tion's anti-inflation  program  has  failed 
to  bring  imder  control  tlie  rapid  escala- 
tion of  prices.  Interest  rates  jump  to  new, 
unprecedented  highs  almost  weekly,  it 
seems. 

The  January  Consumer  Price  Index 
sent  shock  waves  ricocheting  through 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  Most  economic  analysts  now  say 
we  will  be  lucky  to  hold  inflation  to  10  to 
12  percent  this  year.  And,  believe  it  or 
not.  some  hope  a  recession  comes  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

This  Nation's  economy  is  in  serious 
trouble  when  economists  begin  hoping  a 
recession — throwing  thousands  out  of 
work — comes  in  April  rather  than  in 
August. 

We  must  take  corrective  action  and 
we  must  do  so  now.  The  American  people 
are  not  looking  for  excuses  from  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House;  they  want 
action.  And  a  good  place  to  begin  would 
be  to  reduce  Government  spending  and 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  would 
be  a  signal  to  the  American  people  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  flghting  infla- 
tion. We  cannot  expect  Americans  to 
tighten  their  belts  if  Congress  is  not  will- 


ing to  exert  the  same  kind  of  discipline 
on  Federal  spending. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  say  the 
budget  is  too  tight  already.  Cutting  more 
would  be  impossible  they  say. 

I  disagree.  We  can  cut  spending.  And 
I  for  one  intend  to  work  for  a  budget 
resolution  for  1981  which  results  in  a 
balanced  budget. 

All  of  us  know  we  will  not  stop  infla- 
tion just  by  cutting  spending  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  cannot  reverse  interest 
rates  just  by  cutting  spending  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

But  we  can  let  the  American  people 
know  that  Congress  intends  to  take  the 
lead  in  solving  economic  problems.  We 
intend  to  be  part  of  the  solution,  rather 
than  a  major  cause. 

The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1980 
would  require  the  President  to  pr(H>ose 
a  balanced  budget  each  year.  If  circum- 
stances warrant  a  budget  that  includes 
deficit  spending,  the  President  would 
have  to  send  Congress  a  balanced  budget 
in  addition  to  the  one  he  is  actually  pro- 
posing. 

If  this  legislation  were  in  effect  for 
the  1981  fiscal  year,  revenues  and  spend- 
ing both  would  be  held  to  about  $590 
billion.  Achieving  this  level  would  re- 
quire cutting  $25  to  $30  billion  from  the 
President's  proposed  budget. 

And,  if  this  legislation  were  in  effect 
we  would  not  be  frantically  trying  to 
find  ways  to  cut  Federal  spending.  We 
would  already  have  before  us  a  balanced 
budget  proposal  as  a  starting  point.  The 
administration  already  would  have  ana- 
lyzed where  spending  can  be  cut  and 
where  it  cannot.  And,  much  of  the  3- 
hour  discussion  in  Wednesday's  Demo- 
cratic conference  would  not  have  been 
necessary. 

Today  I  am  sending  President  Carter 
a  letter  urging  him  to  adopt  this  concept 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  President 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  Craigress  to 
act,  he  can  endorse  this  procedure. 

The  advantages  are  obvious.  This  is  a 
commonsense  approach  and  will  enable 
us  to  insure  balanced  budgets  and  spend- 
ing restraint. 

The  President  could  help  us  achieve 
this  goal  by  adopting  this  concept. 

Finally,  all  of  us  agree  that  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  make  some  tough  de- 
cisions in  the  upcoming  weeks. 

Federal  spending  will  be  cut — the  only 
question  is  how. 

To  most  Americans  cutting  a  pr(n30sed 
deficit  of  $20  to  $30  billion  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  almost  inconceivable.  The 
word  billions  staggers  the  mind. 

A  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  By 
comparison,  a  billion  minutes  ago,  Jesus 
Christ  lived.  A  billion  hours  ago  man  had 
not  yet  appeared  on  Earth. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  spent  a  bil- 
lion dollars  since  yesterday  afternoon. 

Twentv-four  billion  dollars  is  the 
latest  estimate  for  the  deficit  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  budget.  This  amount  is 
roughly  3  percent  of  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  And  I  be- 
Ueve that  cutting  3  percent  of  our  budget 
is  not  an  unrealistic  goal. 

In  fact,  cutting  3  percent  across-the- 
board  is  a  very  sound  option,  in  my 
judgment.  Most  Federal  programs  would 


not  suffer  at  all.  In  most  cases  such  a 
cut  would  just  eliminate  some  of  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  rampant  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  con- 
sidering an  across-the-board  cut.  It 
may  not  be  the  best  approach,  but  it  is 
the  OTily  one  politically  possible.  While 
we  all  agree  that  spending  must  be  cut, 
the  problem  is  in  gaining  agreement  on 
which  programs  should  be  forced  to 
sacrifice.  Across-the-board  cuts  would 
require  an  equal  sacrifice  by  all. 

There  would  have  to  be  some  cuts  in 
some  program  benefits.  But  I  know  the 
American  people  are  ready  for  a  strong 
step  hke  a  3-percent  cut. 

To  summarize,  I  propose  we  cut  pro- 
posed outlays  by  $24  billion  next  year. 
We  can  do  that  by  cutting  spending  $18 
billion  (3  percent  of  $600  billion)  and 
tax  expenditures  $6  biUion  (3  percent  of 
$200  billion) . 

Currently,  Congress  provides  over  $200 
billion  in  tax  benefits,  as  shown  in  the 
table  following  my  remarks.  These  tax 
deductions  and  credits  bltc  described  in 
greater  detail  in  special  analysis  O  of 
the  President's  1981  budget. 

Although  it  may  not  be  academically 
correct  to  add  these  tax  expenditures, 
for  the  purpose  of  my  remarks,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  will  exceed  $200  bil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Thus,  if  we 
assume  a  3-percent  reduction  can  be 
made  in  these  expenditures,  the  proposed 
deficit  could  be  reduced  $6  billion.  Add- 
ing this  to  the  proposed  spending  cuts, 
outlays  would  be  reduced  $24  billion,  ef- 
fectively eliminating  the  estimated  defi- 
cit reported  today  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  make  some  sacrifices  if  they  be- 
lieve the  cuts  are  fair.  If  the  result  is 
less  Federal  spending  and  less  inflation 
such  cuts  could  be  the  kind  of  medicine 
Americans  need — to  cure  inflation. 

But  it  Is  up  to  CfKigress  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  willing  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion out  of  the  economic  dlsefise  that 
now  afflicts  us. 

It  is  strong  medicine,  but  a  necessary 
step.  Across-the-board  budget  cuts  this 
year  coupled  with  adoption  of  the  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  could  help  us  prevwit 
the  kind  of  runaway  Federal  spending 
we  are  facing  today. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  tax  ex- 
penditure estimates  by  function. 

The  material  follows: 

TABLE  G-1.  TAX  EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATES  BY  FUNCTION 
|ln  millions  of  dolUrs.  fiscal  year  1981) 


DotriptiM 

Corpon- 
Horn 

Individ- 
Mls 

nmonn  avrvnsc. 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  sllowancts 

1.S8S 

Exclusion    of    military    disability 

IS 

International  affairs: 

Exclusion  of  Income  earned  abroad 
bv  United  States  citizens 

600 

Deferral  of  income  of  domestic  in- 
ternational sates  corporations 
(DISC) - ------ 

Deferral  of  income  of  controtted 
foreign  corporations 

Special  rate  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  corporations 

1.470 
OO 
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TABLE  G41.  tax  EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATES  BY 

FUNCTION— Continued 
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nillions  of  dollars,  fiscal  year  1981) 
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Eipensini  of 
ment  eipendi' 
Enern : 

Upensini 

vetopmefi 
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Capital  (ail 
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Residential 
Alternative. 

technoloi  i 
Natural  resourci  s 
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local  (ove 

bonds. 
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construct  t)n 

(as  and 
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control  fi 
Ta>  incentives 

historic  s 
Capital 
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Capital  tain  \ 
Apiculture; 
Expensing 
Capital 

income 
Deduct!  billt 


s  treatment  of  royal- 


inergy  credits 

conservation  and  new 

credits 

and  environment: 
interest  on  State  and 
nment  pollution  control 


eectfl 


payments  in  aid  of 
of  water,   sewage, 

fie  utilities 

amortization  on  pollution 

ilities 

for  pieservation  of 

uctures  .    ..  .. 

treatment  of  certain 


gaii  s 


n  ome 


gaii  s 


of  noncash  patronage 
dividenddand  certain  other  items 

cooperf  lives 

certain  cost-sharing 


lei 


of 
Exclusion 

payment] 
Commerce  and 
Dividend 
Exclusion  0 

local      i 

bonds  . 
Exemption 
Excess  bad 

cial  institutions 
Deductibilit 

owner-Ki  up 
Deductibilit 

owner-oci  up 
Deductibilit! 
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Expensing 

interest 
Excess  first  i 
Oepreciatioi 


lousing  credit: 

iusion    

interest  on  State  and 
i^ustrial     development 


f  structu  es 


lilr 


OopncMio 
ttun 

straight  I 
Asset  depre 
Capital  tail 

ture,  liml 
Deferral  of 

sales 

Capital  gair 
Surtax 
Reduced  r 

of 
Investment 

ESOPs 

structurei 
Investment 

of 
Transportation 
Deductibi' 

gasoline 
Five-year 

rolling 
Deferral  of 

panies 

Community  and 

Five-year  a 

habilitatlon 

Education,  tral 

social  service: 

Exclusion  a 

ship  I 
Parental 

students 
Exclusion  i 

lodging 
Employer 
Exclusion 

paid  lega 
Investment 
Oeductibili 

tions  . 
Deductibi  Ii 
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health.. 
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Corpon- 
tioiB 


space,  and  lechnoloty: 

research  and  deveiop- 

res 


I  exploration  and  de- 
costs  

percentage   over   cost 


1,930 

1,81S 

1,350 

10 


treatment  of  iron  ore  . 

certain  capital  outlays, 
tieatment  of  ceitain 


495 
245 

no 

15 

20 

470 
10 

80 
20 

590 


credit  union  Income, 
debt  reserves  of  hnan- 

llons 

of  mortgage  Interest  on 

led  homes 

of    property    tax   on 

led  homes. 

of   interest  on  con- 
it 

if  construction   period 

taxes 

ear  depreciation 

on  rental  housing  In 

of^traightline 

on    buildings   (other 
housing)  in  excess  of 


335 

lis 

96S 


aidt 


le 

iation  range 

s  (other  than  agricul- 
ir,  iron  ore  and  coal)  . 
capital  gains  on  home 


585 

50 


65 


140 
3,400 


810 


at  death 

exeription  (through  1978)... 
on  the  first  }100,000 

corpoi|te  income  -. 

credit,     other     than 
ind    rehabilitation    of 


:redit  for  rehabilitation 


7,510 

16,860 
140 


of  nonbusiness  State 

ixes        

a  nortization  on  railroad 

slick 

tax  on  shipping  corn- 


regional  development: 
mi^izatlon  for  housing  re- 


-40 
70 


10 


ng.  employment  and 
scholarship  and  fellow- 


for 


p  irsonal   exemption 

ige  19  or  over 

employee  meals  and 

(ither  than  military) 

e|ucational  assistance 

contributions  to  pre- 

services  plant 

credit  lor  ESOP's 

of  charitable  contribu- 

(edjcation) 

of  charitable  contribu- 
r  than  education  and 


>x  on  personal  service 


740 

360 

450 


Individ- 
uals 


40 

750 

1,670 

90 
460 

(•) 


265 


45 

135 
10 

475 
405 

-190 

75 

515 

360 


14,760 

8,975 

4,240 

160 
145 

290 


125 
180 

14,885 

1,111 
5,085 


3,115 
65 


400 

1,045 

380 
35 

35 


885 

6,645 
1,580 


Corpora- 
tions 


Individ- 
uals 


Credit  for  child  and  dependent  care 
expenses. 

Credit  for  employment  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients and  public  assistance 
recipients  under  work  Incentive 

programs 

General  jobs  credit 

Targeted  jobs  credit... 

Health: 

Exclusion  of  employer  contributions 
for  met'ical  insurance  premiums 

and  medical  care 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses 

Expensing  of  removal  of  architec- 
tural and  transportation  barriers 

to  the  handicapped 

Deductibility  of  charitabia  contribu- 
tions (health) 

Income  security: 

Exclusion  of  social  security  benefits : 

Disability  insurance  benefits 

OASi  benefits  for  retired  work- 
ers   

Beneft!  for  dependents  and 

survivors 

Exclusion    of    railroad    retirement 

system  benefits 

Exclusion  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits     

Exclusion  of  special  benefits  to  dis- 
abled coal  miners.. 

Exclusion  of  untaxed  unemployment 

insurance  benefits _ 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  bene- 
fits..  

Exclusion  of  disabill  ty  pay 

Net  exclusion  of  pension  contribu- 
tions and  earniniis: 

Employer  plans 

Plans   for   sell-employed   and 

others 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  bene- 
fits: 
Premiums  on  group  term  life 

Insurance 

Premiums  on  accident  and  dis- 
ability Insurance. 

Income  of  trusts  to  finance 
supplementary  unemploy- 
ment benefits 

Exclusion  of  inteiest  on  life  insur- 
ance savings 

Fxclusion  of  capital  gains  on  home 

sales  for  persons  age  65  and  nver. . 
Exclusion  of  capital  gains  on  home 
sales  for  persons  age  55  and  over. . . 

Additional  exemption  for  the  blind 

Additional  exemption  for  elde'ly 

Tax  credit  for  the  elderly . .    

Deductibility  of  casualty  losses 

Earned  income  credit ' 

Exclusion  of  inteiest  on  State  and 

local  housing  bonds 

VPterans  benefits  and  services: 

Exclusion    of    veterans    disability 

compensation 

Exclusion  of  veterans  pensions 

Exclusion  of  Gl  bill  benefits  

(ieneral  government  Credits  and  deduc- 
tions for  political  contributions   

General  purposes  fiscal  assistance: 
Exclusion   of   inteiest   on    general 

purpose  state  and  local  debt 

Deductibility  of  nontmsiness  state 
and  local  taxes  (other  than  on 
owner-occupied  homes  and  gaso 
line) 


Tax  credit  for  corporations  receiv- 
ing Income  from  doing  business 

In  United  States  possessions 

Interest:  Deferral  of  Interest  on  savings 
bonds 


MEMORANDUM 

Combined  effect  of  provisions  disaggre- 
gated above: 

Capital  gains 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  state  and 

local  debt 

Deductibility  of  state  and  local  non- 
business taxes 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions  

Itemized  deductions 

Deductibility  of  mortgage  interest 
and  property  tax  on  owner-occu- 
pied homes 

Benefits  for  the  elderly: 

Exclusion  of  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  plus  the 
additional  exemption  and 
tax  credit  for  the  elderly 


50 

85 

275 


(•) 
220 


1,020 


3,900 


860 


1,320 
5,500 


1,030 


900 


10 
40 


15,215 
4,050 


(•) 
1,330 

820 
8,695 
1,205 

380 

1,385 

50 

3,110 

450 
190 

14. 740 
2,520 

1,635 
100 

10 
3,895 


590 
40 
2.070 
135 
665 
360 

615 


1,115 
55 
130 


2,625 


17.  305 


250 


22.310 

3,865 

24,  795 

8.860 
44,505 

22,340 


12.410 


*  tZ.S  million  or  less.  AH  tax  expenditure  estimates  have  been 
rounded  to  the  nearest  (5  million.* 


U.S.  VOTE  ON  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
confusion  and  controversy  surrounding 
the  U.S.  vote  on  the  Security  Council 
resolution  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
must  certainly  be  dismaying  to  all  who 
are  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
who  have  pinned  their  hopes  on  the  au- 
tonomy negotiations,  now  being  con- 
ducted with  American  mediation,  for 
achieving  that  result.  The  vote  itself,  and 
the  President's  subsequent  acknowledg- 
ment of  error,  have  only  succeeded  in 
raising  doubts  in  the  minds  of  Israelis, 
Egyptians,  and  the  American  people,  as 
to  the  policy  which  the  U.S.  Government 
is  pursuing.  And  the  voting  mishap 
threatens  to  undermine  or  disrupt  the 
negotiations  currently  in  progress. 

The  President's  explanation  of  why 
the  United  States  cast  its  vote  mistak- 
enly may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  one 
step  toward  clarification  of  the  policy 
with  which  he  wishes  our  Government 
to  be  identified.  But  in  the  either  event, 
it  f^oes  not  po  far  enough. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  meant 
for  our  U.N.  ambassador  to  abstain  on 
the  resolution  if  it  contained  any  refer- 
ence to  the  status  of  Jerusalem,  but  that 
is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  vote  which 
seems  to  signal  a  change  in  American 
policy. 

The  fact  that  we  intended  to  vote  for 
the  resolution  at  all,  with  or  without  the 
reference  to  Jerusalem,  is  a  departure 
from  past  practice.  We  have  repeatedly 
abstained  on  resolutions  dealing  with 
this  issue,  purportedly  because  we  were 
reluctant  to  do  anything  which  might 
compromise  our  role  as  a  mediator  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  status  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  The  President, 
however,  has  made  clear  that  absent  the 
language  on  Jerusalem,  he  did  intend  to 
vote  for  the  resolution.  That  policy  shift 
deserves  explanation. 

Moreover,  the  resolution  specifically 
calls  for  dismantling  of  existing  Israeli 
settlements.  The  administration  has,  in 
the  past,  stated  that  the  settlements 
were  "in  violation  of  international  law 
and  an  obstacle  to  peace."  But  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  previously  called  for 
dismantling  of  all  Israeli  settlements,  or 
by  implication,  indicated  that  Israel  has 
no  legitimate  security  basis  for  any  of 
the  settlements  which  she  has  estab- 
lished. If  this  is  our  policy,  then  here 
again  explanation  is  called  for. 

Finally,  the  resolution  denies  any  legal 
validity  to  any  measures  taken  by  Israel 
to  change,  among  other  things,  the  "in- 
stitutional structure  or  status  of  the 
Palestinian  and  other  Arab  territories 
occupied  since  1967."  "Itiis  is  vague  word- 
ing, but  it  would  seem  that  the  "institu- 
tional structure  and  status"  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  are  precisely  what  the 
autonomy  negotiations  are  to  determine, 
and  it  seems  odd  that  the  United  States, 
with  the  role  of  impartial  mediator  in 
the  negotiations,  would  dismiss  before 
the  conclusion  of  negotiations,  the  legiti- 
macy of  actions  taken  and  defended  by 
one  of  the  parties. 
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Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  not  yet  dispelled  all  of 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  U.S.  vote, 
nor  has  he  demonstrated  that  the  action 
does  not  represent  a  shift  in  U.S.  policy. 
If  no  change  in  policy  was  intended, 
then  the  President  should  lay  out  for 
the  American  people  the  full  record  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  vote,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  lingering  suspicion  that 
the  administration's  about-face  was  in- 
tended to  communicate  a  message  to  the 
negotiating  parties.  And  if  a  change  in 
policy  was  intended,  then  the  President 
owes  the  American  people  a  full  explana- 
tion of  what  U.S.  poUcy  is  and  why.  We 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  establish  a 
pattern  of  policymaking  by  mistake.* 


NATIONAL  SNOWMOBRiING 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  cosponsor  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  80,  designating 
the  month  of  February  as  "National 
Snowmobiling  Month."  I  commend  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  my  neigh- 
boring State  of  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
where  the  snow  falls  almost  as  deep  as  in 
my  own  snowy  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  introducing  this  resolution. 

In  New  Hampshire,  we  live  with  the 
snow  and  cold  temperatures  for  as  long 
as  5  months  a  year.  Once,  winter  often 
meant  being  virtually  homebound  for 
these  months.  Now,  more  and  more  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire  are  discovering 
the  joys  of  outdoor  winter  recreation 
through  the  use  of  snowmobiles.  The 
snowmobile  has  truly  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  many  people  in  my  State. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  many  people  through  this  enjoy- 
able recreational  activity,  the  economic 
benefits  of  snowmobilmg  are  also  sub- 
stantial. Recent  statistics  in  New  Hamp- 
shire show  that  total  annual  economic 
activity  directly  related  to  snowmobiling 
amounts  to  $35,187,000.  Additionally, 
revenues  to  New  Hampshire  State  gov- 
ernment total  $981,820  through  the  State 
gasoline  tax  and  registration  fees.  I  must 
add  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  wages  are  paid  to  those  employed 
in  snowmobile  sales,  service  and  support 
roles.  Clearly,  snowmobiling  represents 
both  an  important  recreational  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  my  State. 

In  New  Hampshire,  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  290,000  snow- 
mobilers — one  out  of  every  three  citizens 
in  my  State.  These  individuals  have  real- 
ized that  their  sport  is  essential  to  their 
pursuit  of  happiness,  an  essential  con- 
stitutional guarantee.  Proclaiming  Feb- 
ruary as  "National  Snowmobiling 
Month"  would  grant  deserved  recogni- 
tion to  this  pursuit  of  happiness.* 


LORETTALYNN 


•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently while  on  a  flight  from  Denver. 
Colo,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Continental  Airlines  maga- 
zine about  the  great  country  singer, 
Loretta  Lynn.  In  view  of  the  remarkable 
career  of  this  talented  art'st  and  the 
personal  opportunity  that  I  have  had  to 


hear  her  sing  on  several  cKcasions,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  article  re- 
ferred to  above. 
The  article  follows: 
Loretta  Lynn  :  Nothing  Stops  This  Coal 
Miner's  Daughter 
(By  Jack  Hurst) 
It  is  night — as  surreallstlcally  dark   and 
foggy  as  a  night  can  be  In  the  deep,  chilly 
hoUows   of   Appalachla.   Toward   the   upper 
reaches  of  one  of  them  stumbles  a  small 
party:   a  couple  of  Loe  Angeles  film-studio 
employees,   a  prominent   Tennessee   record- 
producer  and  his  wife  and  a  feoiale  singing 
star  warily  revisiting  a  scene  from  her  dis- 
tant past.  They  have  come  as  far  as  they 
could  in  a  bus,  then  transferred  to  a  truck. 
When    road    enough    to    accommodate    the 
truck  runs  out,  they  continue  on  foot,  ap- 
proaching a  mountain  cabin.  Its  porch  is 
Illuminated  by  a  ghostly  light  in  which  a 
man    stands   relaxing,    taking    the   evening 
air.  The  prodigal   daughter  suddenly  cries 
out  In  alarm.  "Why.  there's  Daddy!"  she  ex- 
claims. 

"I  started  backin'  back  like  I  was  gcmna 
run,  but  I  didn't  have  no  place  to  go,"  Lor- 
etta Lynn  recalls.  "I  was  lost.  It  took  me 
away  back  to  a  feelln'  like  I  was  trapped  In 
in  a  place.  You're  kinda  in  a  world  all 
yotir  own  up  In  the  holler  there.  When  I 
lived  there,  at  nighttime  I'd  lay  awake 
llstenin"  to  the  whlppoorwlll  or  the  frogs 
chirpln'  In  the  sununertlme  or  the  train  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  they  come 
pullln'  into  the  tipple.  You  know  how  sad 
a  trjUn  sounds. 

"It  was  a  very  lonely  place.  You  didn't  real- 
ize it  that  much  when  you  were  little  and 
growin'  up.  but  go  back  after  you've  been 
out  a  long  time,  and  you  realize  it  was  lone- 
ly. Because  there's  not  that  many  people 
up  there.  When  a  person  died,  you  missed 
"em." 

Thus  when  Lynn,  the  country  singer  who 
has  become  America's  best-known  cool 
miner's  daughter,  saw  on  that  cabin  porch 
an  actor  playing  her  late  father,  she  thought 
for  a  startled  moment  that  he  really  was  her 
father.  The  last  she  had  heard,  this  par- 
ticular actor  (the  accomplished  contem- 
poray  musician,  drummer  Levon  Helm)  had 
been  hospitalized  for  treatment  of  kidney 
stones. 

"I  guess  my  mind  played  a  trick  on  me — 
I'm  crazy,  anyway,"  Lynn  says,  quickly 
laughing.  "But  I  thought  somebody  told  me, 
"Now  Loretta,  they're  still  fllmin"  up  there, 
and  Sissy  Spacek  will  be  settln'  In  a  swing  on 
the  old  front  porch  slngln'  "In  the  Pines." ' 
But  nobody  said  that  to  me.  When  I  got 
there  and  could  see  the  old  homeplace  all 
lit  up,  I  looked  around  at  Owen  Bradley,  my 
producer,  and  said,  'I  don't  hear  Sissy 
slngln'.'  He  looked  at  me  like  I  was  crazy. 
Then  when  I  said.  "There's  Daddy,'  and 
started  backing  down  off  the  hill,  I  guess 
Owen  and  them  thought.  'She's  cracked  up.'  " 
An  authentic  female  folk  figure  who  had 
four  chUdren  before  she  was  old  enough 
to  vote  and  is  today  still  the  wife  of  the 
broad-shouldered  coal  miner  she  married  at 
thirteen.  Lynn  isn't  unfamiliar  with  nervous 
strain.  Given  her  life's  incredible  odyssey 
from  the  depths  to  some  of  the  pinnacles 
of  American  society,  it  would  probably  be  a 
miracle  were  she  not  so. 

Lynn  generally  prefers  poking  fun  at  her- 
self to  summarizing  the  psychological  toUs 
exacted  by  her  Journey,  but  the  story  of  that 
trek  remains  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
American  autobiographies.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  so  many 
other  Americans  have  had  the  good  taste  to 
recognize  Its  power.  To  date.  Coal  Miner's 
Daughter — ^Lsrnn's  excellent,  off-beat  per- 
sonal memoir — has  sold  1.7  million  copies. 
Soon  after  its  publication  In  1976,  it  made 
The  New  York  Times  bestseller  list  In  both 


hardcover  and  paperback,  an  unheard-of 
feat  for  a  book  about  a  country-music  star. 
Now  Universal  Studios  has  produced  an 
$8.5  million  film  of  the  same  story.  It  stars 
some  of  Hollywood's  best-known  young 
names — Sissy  Spacek  as  Lynn,  Tommy  Lee 
Jones  as  her  husband  O.  V.  ("Mooney"  or 
"Doolittle  ")  Lynn  and  Beverly  DAngelo  as 
Lynn's  Idol  and  early  patroness,  country 
songstress  Patsy  Cllne.  According  to  David 
Skepner.  Lynn's  manager,  tentative  plans  are 
to  premier  the  film  at  Washington's  Kennedy 
Center. 

Lynn's  feelings  on  the  cinemazatlon  of  her 
not-near-flnished  life  (she  Is  in  her  mid- 
forties)  are  perhaps  suggested  by  the  nature 
of  the  incident  In  front  of  the  Kentucky 
cabin  during  the  filming.  The  feelings  seem 
lunbivalent.  She  acts  honored  and  appre- 
hensive, proud  to  be  important  enough  to 
warrant  a  major  screen  biography  and  reluc- 
tant to  face  ^acek's  attempt  at  a  realistic 
portrayal  of  its  heroine. 

"If  there's  anything  bad  in  that  movie 
that  she  does  of  me,  all  it  will  do  Is  show 
me — kind  of  help  me  stop  whatever  It  to," 
Lynn  said,  sort  of  hopefully.  In  an  interview 
in  Nashville. 

"We  all  have  faults,  and  we  all  klnda  over- 
look 'em  until  we  see  'em  on  somebody  else, 
right?  I  think  Sissy  will  bring  aU  the  bad 
out,  and  prob'ly  all  the  good,  but  therell  be 
some  things  I  don't  need  to  be  doin'.  There'll 
be  somethln",  you  watch.  But  it'll  be  good  for 
me.  She'll  do  it.  good  or  bad,  and  I  want  It 
true.  I  don't  want  no  phony  Junk." 

This  commendable  ideal  has  Its  price,  of 
course. 

"Doo,  he  gets  a  little  upset  about  the 
drlnkln'  part  of  him,"  Lynn  says.  "But  he 
come  in  and  told  the  guy  that  was  helpln' 
me  write  the  book — that  was  puttln'  It  down. 
typin'  it — and  said,  "I  told  Loretta  if  Ifi 
true,  put  It  in  the  book.  If  It  ain't  true,  dent 
put  it  In  there.  That's  the  way  I  want  It.' 
Well,  before  the  day  was  over,  the  guy  knew 
he  had  a  little  problem  with  drlnkln',  and 
I  told  him:  'If  you  dont  want  It  told,  dont 
get  around  the  fellow  that's  gonna  help  write 
the  book.' 

"So  it's  in  the  book,  and  Itll  be  In  the 
movie."  She  laughs  again.  "Maybe  It'll  learn 
him  a  lesson,"  she  says  of  her  husband.  "I 
hope  so." 

At  this  writing  she  had  seen  parts  of  only 
three  scenes — the  one  at  the  cabin.  In  which 
Doo  asks  her  father's  permission  to  marry 
her;  one  filmed  at  her  present  palatial  home, 
in  which  her  small  twin  daughters  are  trying 
to  awaken  her  from  a  haze  induced  by  tran- 
quilizers and  sleeping  pills;  and  one  in  which 
Lynn  and  Cline  are  supposed  to  be  perform- 
ing at  a  fair  together.  To  draw  a  crowd  for 
the  fair  scene.  Universal  advertised  that  the 
real  Loretta  Lynn  would  also  perform  with 
her  band.  The  filming  was  deep  in  eastern 
Kentucky  at  a  place  caUed  Blackey.  popu- 
lation 300. 

"It  was  8:30  In  the  momin',  ralnln'  cats 
and  dogs,  and  the  doggone  stands  was  full  of 
these  old  country  people  that  had  come  out 
of  the  mountains  from,  aw.  don't  ask  me 
where."  Lynn  recalls,  a  smile  of  pleasure 
accompanying  the  memory.  "Over  at  one  side 
was  Patsy  Cltne's  bus,  an  old  Flex  that  looked 
like  the  first  one  I  had.  and  the  side  of  It 
said  "The  Patsy  Cllne  Show.'  Well,  It  kept 
rainln'  and  keot  ralnln",  and  I'd  go  out  and 
stand  In  the  rain  and  say,  fWends,  sUy  with 
us.  We  can't  play  music  now  because  I'm 
afraid  the  boys  In  the  band'll  get  "lec- 
trocuted." " 

Finally,  her  show  had  to  be  skipped.  Uni- 
versal had  to  start  filming — rain  or  no  rain — 
or  lose  a  very  expensive  day.  The  director 
sent  Spacek  and  D'Angelo  out  to  do  their 
shows. 

"The  only  thing  I  didnt  like  about  It  was. 
they  gave  'em  umbrellas,"  Lynn  says.  "If  I 
was  singing'  at  a  fair,  whether  it  was  snowln' 
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ter.  The  only  scene  In  the  film  that  Isn't  In 
her  book,  she  adds,  is  "the  one  where  I  was 
takln'  nerve  pUls  so  bad  in  '75  or  '76." 

"It's  not  a  success  story."  she  observes. 
"It's  a  love  story.  Are  you  ready  for  that?" 
The  question  Is  understandable.  The 
Mooney-and-Loretta  Lynn  story  Isn't  one  of 
those  beautiful  ones  where  hero  and  heroine 
are  of  such  Independent  means  that  they  can 
devote  all  their  time  to  pursuing  each  other. 
Mooney  and  Loretta  were  incredibly  hard- 
working and  Indomitable  people  of  no  means 
at  all  who  ended  up  pursuing — and  captur- 
ing— fame.  Their  Iron  vltaUty  won  them, 
among  many  other  things,  ownership  of  the 
town  of  Hurricane  Mills.  Tennessee,  some 
sixty  miles  from  Nashville;  an  authentic 
mansion  overlooking  It  and  Mooneys'  prof- 
itable dude  ranch;  a  long  lease  on  a  tele- 
phoneless  hideaway  on  the  Mexican  Pacific 
Coast:  and  who-knows-what-else. 

Thirty-some  years  ago,  they  started  with 
only  Mooneys  Job  with  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.  In  eastern  Kentucky — and  that 
played  out  before  they  were  married  a  year. 
After  It  did,  Mooney  and  Loretta's  brother 
Junior  hitchhiked  to  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, where  Mooney  found  a  Job  working  on  a 
farm  near  the  little  town  of  Custer.  He  sent 
money  for  his  fourteen-year-old  wife  to  fol- 
low him  out,  scared  and  pregnant,  on  a  train. 
"Custer  was  a  lot  different  (from  Butcher 
Holler),"  she  recalls  today.  "It  was  a  wide 
niace  in  the  road,  but — by  goodness— there 
was  electricity,  there  was  farms,  there  was 
paved  road  ever'where.  Doo  was  workln'  for 
Clyde  Green  balln'  hay.  cuttln'  wheat, 
workln'  In  the  fields  for  $50  a  week.  We  had 
three  little  rooms  and  an  outhouse,  no  run- 
nln'  water.  And  rent  was  $35  a  month.  That 
was  a  high  price  when  you're  makln'  $50  a 
week." 

Especially  for  a  family  of  some  size,  which 
theirs  rapidly  became.  While  It  did,  Mooney 
went  from  one  farm  Job  to  another,  then  to 
loTijln^.  His  bride  became  a  good  housewife,  a 
fact  In  which  she  takes  considerable  pride. 
The  first  newspaper  photograph  ever  made  of 
her  was  in  Bellln^ham.  Washington,  because 
one  year  she  won  all  the  blue  ribbons  for 
canning  at  the  Washington  State  Pair.  When 
Mooney's  logpln?  work  began  declining  in 
hours  and  nay,  she  took  a  seven-day-a-week 
house-cleaning  Job  to  earn  the  rent  money. 
When  logging  finally  petered  out  altophether. 
Moorey  became  a  service-station  mechanic. 
In  the  meantime,  he  gave  Loretta  a  cheap 
guitar  for  her  eighteenth  birthday.  He 
startert  enrouraplni?  her  to  sing. 

"Hte  told  me,  'You're  as  good  as  a  lot  of 
these  women  out  here  makln'  records,  and 
I  think  this  Is  maybe  what  we  ought  to  try 
to  do,'  "  she  recalls. 

What  hapoened  next  is  one  of  country 
music's  great  legends:  how  Mooney.  under 
influence  of  drink  and  dream,  took  her  down 
to  the  Custer  grange  hall  one  Saturday  night 
and  pestered  the  band  that  was  playing  there 
until  they  agreed  to  let  her  sing  a  song  on 
their  local  weekly  radio  show.  They  thought 
he'd  sober  up  the  next  day  and  forget  It.  .ohe 
says,  but  they  misjudged  Mooney.  He  had  his 
wife  there  for  the  taolng  of  the  little  radio 
show  at  the  appointed  time  that  next 
Wednesday — after  which  the  band  immedi- 
ately invited  her  to  become  a  permanent 
member  of  the  cast.  They  also  Invited  her  to 
work  with  them  on  Saturday  nights  for  $5.00. 
Even  more  unlikely  than  her  debut  was  her 
rise.  A  Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  busi- 
nessman provided  the  means  for  her  first 
recording  titled  "Honky  Tonk  Girl."  which 
she  wrote.  Then  Mooney  acquired  a  list  of  all 
the  country  radio  stations  ("I  don't  know 
how  he  got  it."  she  says)  and  mailed  the 
record  to  every  station  on  the  list. 

"Then  after  the  record  come  out.  somebody 
told  us  it  was  on  the  charts,"  Lynn  recalls. 
"We  didn't  even  know  what  the  charts  was. 
But,  by  goUy,  me  and  the  Doolittle  loaded  up 


In  that  old  car,  and  Shirley  and  Jay  Lee 
Webb — my  brother  and  his  wife — kept  all 
four  kids,  and  we  took  out  to  hit  ever'  radio 
station  that  was  country.  Zero  Records  (on 
which  her  song  had  been  recorded)  give  us 
money  to  buy  gas — but  not  food — and  we 
went  all  the  way  across  the  country  one  way 
and  come  back  another  way,  eatln'  baloney 
and  cheese  and  crackers  and  sleepln'  in  the 
car." 

And  charming  country  disc  Jockeys  Into 
playing  "Honky  Tonk  Girl." 

"That  record  hit  the  Top  Ten  when  there 
wasn't  a  soul  could  buy  it,"  she  says,  laugh- 
ing. "Bejord  stores  was  callin'  radio  stations 
sayin',  'Get  that  thing  off  the  air.  People  are 
drlvln'  us  crazy.'  " 

That  cross-country  trek  is  Lynn's  career  in 
microcosm.  With  it  she  not  only  got  her  rec- 
ord enough  exposure  that  major  record  firms 
took  notice  (she  was  soon  signed  by  Decca, 
now  MCA,  with  which  she  has  a  lifetime  con- 
tract), but  she  also  acquired  her  conviction 
that  the  personal  approach  to  popularity 
produces  the  only  kind  that  endures. 

That  approach,  by  far  the  most  demanding 
of  the  strategies  of  stardom,  has  cost  Lynn  as 
much  as  she  has  gained.  She  has  been  known 
to  say  that  her  happiest  years  may  have 
been  the  hard  ones  in  Custer,  before  a  tour- 
ing bus  became  her  home  and  made  strangers 
of  her  children.  But  Lynn  tallies  these  high 
costs  without  public  tears.  Butcher  Holler. 
Kentucky,  and  Custer.  Washington,  long  ago 
conditioned  her  to  the  knowledge  that  no- 
body can  ever  have  everything  and  that  noth- 
ing of  value  comes  free.  Lynn  disagrees  with 
suggestions  that  her  grassroots  views  of 
popularity  and  life  are  old-fashioned  in  to- 
day's new  world  of  the  country-to-pop 
"crossover"  and  commonplace  network  TV 
exposiu-e. 

"I  don't  know  why  they  call  things  old- 
fashioned,"  she  muses,  pensively.  "The  Bible 
never  grows  old.  Love  never  grows  old.  It's 
people  that  grow  old.  Their  love  don't. "« 


JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
us  who  is  concerned  with  the  future  of 
America  knows  that  one  of  our  major 
problems  is  our  negative  balance  of 
trade.  For  too  long  we  have  been  import- 
ing too  much  and  exporting  too  little. 
Throughout  various  segments  of  Ameri- 
can society,  be  they  the  labor  movement, 
the  auto  industry,  the  steel  industry,  the 
clothing  industry,  television  manufac- 
turing, et  cetera,  complaints  about  un- 
fair competition  and  excessive  imports 
have  been  heard.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  America  today  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  against  free  and  open  trade 
and  for  certain  protectionist  measures. 
Without  doubt,  Mr.  President,  reck- 
less and  irresponsible  trade  policies  that 
offer  only  limited  short-term  gains  at 
the  expense  of  our  long-term  well-being 
should  be  avoided.  Yet  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  protect  inefficient  and 
noncompetitive  industries  (such  as  in- 
dividual companies)  from  open  and 
robust  competition,  whatever  the  source. 
Such  a  policy  will  only  promote  infla- 
tion by  providing  fewer  goods,  at  higher 
prices,  to  the  American  consuming 
public. 

Many  Americans  have  complained 
that  the  Japanese  have  long  taken  ad- 
vantage of  American  generous  free  trade 
policies  while  at  the  same  time  sys- 
tematically prohibiting  importation  of 
American  goods.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
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time  when  such  charges  were  valid.  In- 
deed, not  long  ago,  U.S.  policy  which 
was  based  on  national  security  Interests 
was  to  promote  the  Importation  of  Jap- 
anese goods  to  support  and  develop  a 
strong  and  vibrant  free  economy  in 
Japan.  As  a  Nation  we  benefited  from 
that  policy  not  only  by  enjoying  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living,  but  also  by 
establishing  a  strong  and  trusted  ally  in 
a  volatile  part  of  the  world  where  we 
have  so  much  at  stake. 

More  recently,  Japan  has  become  so 
strong  economically  that  a  change  in 
our  relationship  was  warranted.  I  for 
one  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  im- 
balances that  existed  in  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  been 
corrected  by  brilliant  and  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  President's  Special  Trade 
Representative,  my  good  friend  Bob 
Strauss.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
still  claim  that  the  Japanese  market  re- 
mains closed  to  U.S.  goods.  The  charge 
is  that  the  Japanese  are  cunningly  using 
administrative  barriers  rather  than 
tariffs  to  limit  U.S.  imports.  This  charge 
is  dangerous,  as  it  has  within  it  the  seeds 
of  a  radical  justification  for  retaliatory 
trade  measures.  Ambassador  Mansfield, 
a  man  whose  intellectual  reputation  and 
veracity  are  beyond  question,  has  thor- 
oughly reviewed  this  issue,  as  have  I. 

Independently,  we  both  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion — namely,  that  no 
such  nontariff  barriers  exists  as  Gov- 
ernment policy.  American  companies 
should  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  read  an  ar- 
ticle that  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  informative  on  this 
particular  issue,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
therefore  ask  that  an  article  by  Chikara 
Higashi  entitled  "How  Open  Is  the 
Japanese  Market?",  which  appeared  in 
the  July  10,  1979  edition  of  Look  Japan, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
How   Open   Is   the   Japanese   Marbxt? 

(By  Chikara  Higashi ) 
Is  the  Japanese  market  open  enough  to 
foreign  goods?  To  this  question,  100  out  of 
100  Americans  would  answer,  "No,"  and  the 
majority  may  even  feel  ridiculous  to  answer 
such  a  rhetorical  question.  Still,  a  scientif- 
ically correct  answer  should  be  "Yes." 

The  degree  of  openness  should  be  measured 
by  both  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers.  First, 
the  Japanese  tariff  will  be  approximately  3 
percent  on  the  average  after  the  Tokyo 
Round,  SIS  compared  with  approximately  4 
percent  for  U.S.  and  approximately  5  per- 
cent for  EC.  The  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's "Business  America"  states:  "These 
(Japanese)  reductions  will  leave  the  aver- 
age Japanese  tariff  on  goods  from  the  United 
States  at  approximately  4.3  percent.  The 
United  States  has  offered  to  reduce  Its  tariffs 
by  an  average  of  30  percent  on  industrial 
Imports  from  Japan,  resulting  in  an  average 
tariff  rate  of  4.7  percent  on  U.S.  Imports  from 
Japan."  A  specific  example:  The  Japanese 
tariff  on  foreign  cars  Is  zero,  but  the  U.S. 
Imposes  3  percent  on  a  passenger  car,  4  per- 
cent on  parts,  and  25  percent  on  a  small 
truck. 

Second,  the  major  non-tariff  barriers 
negotiated  in  the  Tokyo  Round  Include 
quantitative  import  quotas,  government  pro- 
curements, and  standards.  As  for  the  num- 


ber of  Import  quotas  on  Industrial  products, 
Japan  has  5  left,  which  is  compared  with  6 
for  the  U.S.,  2  for  Britain,  27  for  France,  and 
1 1  for  West  Germany.  The  Japanese  five  com- 
prise only  coal  mining  and  various  leather 
Industries,  whereas  the  U.S.  six  Include 
specialty  steel,  textile,  and  other  major  In- 
dustrial products.  As  for  government  pro- 
curement. Nippon  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Public  Corporation  (NTT)  became  Infamous 
as  a  symbol  of  "Buy  Japan."  Japan's  offer 
to  open  $7  bUllon  for  foreign  purchase  Is. 
however,  favorably  compared  with  the  U.S. 
$12  billion  out  of  ite  total  $79  billion  pur- 
chase for  open  biddings  In  view  of  the  dif- 
ference In  the  economic  size.  As  for  stand- 
ards, the  Jone's  Report,  published  by  the 
VS.  House  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  criti- 
cized many  Japanese  practices  as  actually 
functioning  as  non-tariff  barriers.  There 
should  be  further  study  of  this  Issue.  For 
example.  In  the  case  of  Inspection  of  cars 
for  emission  controls,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment sent  Inspectors  to  U.S.  factories  and 
completed  Inspection  of  the  1079  models  In 
50  days.  Japanese  manufacturers,  however, 
had  to  have  their  1979  models  shipped  by  air 
to  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment inspection  which  took  three  months. 
This  cost  Toyota  $2.5  million. 

The  Japanese  distribution  system  is  multi- 
layered  and  premodern.  reflecting  the  na- 
tion's social,  economic  and  cultural  struc- 
ture. Eliminating  this  system  would  mean 
the  replacement  of  millions  of  workers; 
building  supermarkets  and  shopping  cen- 
ters: increasing  reliance  on  motor  vehicles; 
enlargement  of  refrigerators,  storage  facili- 
ties and  homes;  and  establishment  of  a  more 
integrated  credit  system.  Until  recently  even 
the  United  States  had  many  "Mom  and  Pop" 
stores.  Modernization  of  the  Japanese  dis- 
tribution system  would  take  time.  This  sys- 
tem Is  difficult  and  frustrating  to  penetrate, 
but  there  Is  little  the  government  can  do  to 
make  it  easier.  The  system,  however,  does  not 
discriminate  against  foreign  Interests  and 
investment.  McDonald's  has  more  than  130 
restaurants  in  urban  areas  and  Is  growing 
at  a  rate  of  SO  percent  per  year.  Schick  ac- 
counts for  a  65  percent  share  of  the  Japa- 
nese razor  market.  The  American  Family  As- 
sociation has  had  great  success  in  cancer 
insurance.  Coca  Cola,  IBM,  Kodak.  Polaroid. 
Parker  and  many  other  U.S.  companies  have 
attained  a  dominant  share  In  Japanese  mar- 
kets. One  hundred  seventeen  of  Fortune's 
tcp  aoo  U.S.  firms  operate  profitably  In 
Japan. 

The  Japanese  market  is  presently  wide 
open.  Japan  has  been  growing  rapidly  as  has 
the  openness  of  its  markets.  Why  don't  we 
stop  complaining  and  shifting  the  blame, 
and  instead  compete  in  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  with  better  goods  and  services.  Free 
international  trade  would  not  only  give  bet- 
ter satisfaction  to  consumers,  but  also  help 
curb  Inflation  In  the  Importing  country. 

The  United  States  will  further  lose  her 
edge  In  the  global  economic  competition  If 
Fhe  continues  to  defend  all  the  cases  raised 
by  special  interest  groups.  Most  needed  is 
the  upgrading  of  the  industrial  structure  by 
having  labor-intensive  industries  conceding 
to  developing  countries.  Nevertheless,  the 
recent  negotiation  with  China  on  textiles 
Indicates  the  U.S.  Is  not  on  the  right  track. 
When  China  came  back.  Americans  Jumped 
on  the  bandwagon  to  sell  all  kinds  of  capital 
goods.  Still,  the  U.S.  special  trade  representa- 
tive. Robert  Strauss,  has  imposed  quite  a  stiff 
quota  on  textiles,  only  one  item  China  can 
export  to  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  protectionism  has  a  long  history. 
As  early  as  1890,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
expressed  In  an  editorial  its  fear  that  Jap- 
anese youth  educated  in  the  U.S.  would 
eventually  bring  home  the  U.S.  technology 
and  business  know-how,  and  cause  a  flood 


of  cheap  goods  on  the  American  market.  In 
the  1890's,  both  the  House  and  Senate  beard 
a  series  of  pleas  from  American  producers 
for  protection.  According  to  W.  L.  Newmann: 
"As  fears  Increased,  fantasy  began  to  produce 
wild  rumors  of  new  Japanese  trade  Invasions. 
In  1896.  business  circles  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  discussed  reports  of  the  immi- 
nent onslaught  of  thousands  of  Japanese 
bicycles  which  were  to  sell  for  $12  each  and 
drive  the  American-made  product  off  the 
market.  A  similar  story  spread  .  .  ."  Investi- 
gation, however,  showed  that  Japan  had  no 
bicycle  plant  capable  of  turning  out  more 
than  ISO  wheels  annually.  In  the  same  vein, 
R.  Porter,  special  envoy  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  reported  In 
"Commerce  and  Indxistrles  of  Japan"  that 
nothing  short  of  absolute  production  could 
exclude  some  Japanese  products.  A  congres- 
sional committee  established  In  1896  to 
study  the  "alleged  invasion  of  the  markets 
of  the  United  States"  could  still  find  no 
"Made  In  Japan"  products  In  any  quantity 
in  American  stores.  This  reminds  us  of  A.  T. 
deVere's  statement  that  prejudice,  which 
sees  what  It  pleases,  cannot  see  what  Is  plain. 

With  an  $11.6  bllUon  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  In  1978,  the  U.S.  may  as  well  increase 
its  criticism  of  Japan  for  not  buying  enough 
American  products.  Americans  are  a  proud 
people  and,  therefore,  attribute  an  embar- 
rassingly large  deficit  to  the  imfalmess  of 
the  Japanese,  particularly  Its  lack  of  open- 
ness. Their  logic  Is  simple.  The  VB.  trade 
deficit  means  the  U.S.  bought  more  Japanese 
products  than  the  Japanese  bought  17.S. 
products.  This  happened  because  the  Japa- 
nese market  was  unduly  closed  either  by 
Japanese  government's  guidance,  the  distri- 
bution system,  or  any  other  unfair  prac- 
tices. 

All  these  American  charges,  however,  are 
simply  wrong.  The  basic  market  principle  In 
the  free  enterprise  system  Is  Ignored  here. 
The  good  commodities  sell  better  than  the 
bad  ones  in  such  a  system.  Americans  are 
buying  Japanese  products  becaxise  of  their 
better  quality,  cheaper  prices,  or  both.  Got- 
ernment  regulations  are  not  a  factor.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Japanese  government  would 
not  be  able  to  force  the  Japanese  to  buy 
American  products  with  higher  prices,  in- 
ferior quality,  or  both.  If  the  market  is  pro- 
jected by  government  action  or  inaction, 
yes,  the  barriers  should  be  moved.  The  Tokyo 
Round  underlined  the  elimination  of  the 
remaining  non-tariff  barriers,  while  the 
Kennedy  Round  had  concentrated  on  the 
substantial  reduction  In  tariffs  and  quantita- 
tive import  quotas.  The  framework  for  freer 
trade  is  now  ready  for  the  U.S.  exporters. 
Japan  has  been  determined  to  liberalize  her 
market  significantly  and  has  already  worked 
on  a  simplification  of  Import  and  export 
procedures,  a  review  of  standards,  and  a  lib- 
eralization of  capital  transactions.  The  Jap- 
anese Imports  are  Increasing  this  year  by 
more  than  60  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
For  the  Japanese,  the  U.S.  exports  would  be 
most  welcome,  although  they  have  to  com- 
pete with  those  from  European  and  develop- 
ing countries  on  equal  footing. 

Whenever  special  groups  argue  about  open- 
ness, they  should  examine  both  sides.  Only 
through  comparative  research  will  there  be 
constructive  problem-solving.  "He  who  knows 
only  his  own  side  of  the  case  knows  little 
of  that." — John  Stuart  Mill.* 


KIRK  WOOD'S  SOLAR  HOME  SAVES 
$100  PER  MONTH 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
country  is  going  to  achieve  energy 
independence,  more  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  solar  energy.  One 
area  of  great  potential  is  through  the 
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to  Larry  Bean,  director  of  the 
Pfoject,   the  opportunity   to  bid 


on  the  MASEC  contract  came  at  a  time 
when  he  and  a  group  of  colleagues  at  the 
college  were  already  planning  to  build  an 
energy  efficient  house  along  the  lines  of  the 
nunols  Low  Cal  House,  a  concept  developed 
by  Wayne  Shlck  during  his  tenure  with  the 
Illinois  Small  Homes  Council. 

"For  those  of  us  who  wanted  to  go  further 
and  buUd  a  solar  house,  MASEC  provided  a 
nice  piece  of  leverage."  Bean  said. 

The  "leverage"  came  In  the  form  of  a 
subcontract  from  MASEC,  part  of  which  was 
to  defray  additional  costs  associated  with 
development  and  construction  of  a  SOLAR 
80  house. 

The  feattires  incorporated  Into  the  1,200 
square  foot  Kirkwood  home  that  would  not 
be  found  In  a  similar,  conventional  home. 
Include : 

A  double,  2x4  stud  wall  on  the  north, 
east  and  west,  with  a  2  x  6  stud  wall  on 
the  south. 

Super  Insulation  of  R-38  in  the  celling, 
R-30  In  the  north,  east  and  west  walls,  and 
R-23  In  the  south  wall. 
An  alr-to-alr  counter-flow  heat  exchanger. 
An  air-lock  vestlbvile  In  the  main  entrance. 
Two  Inches  of  polystyrene  Insulation  (R- 
10)  on  the  exterior  foundation  walls. 
Wall  and  celling  vapor  barriers. 
Trlple-glazlng  on  the  north  windows. 
A  low-wattage  electric  furnance.  since  no 
suitable  gas  furnace  Is  small  enough  to  serv- 
ice  the   home's   13,000  BTU  per  hour   peak 
heating  demand. 

The  extra  costs  associated  with  the  solar 
and  conservation  features  of  the  home  have 
been  estimated  to  be  less  than  $2,800. 

In  addition,  storage  mass  composed  of  an 
Interior  four-Inch  solid  masonry  wall  runs 
the  length  of  the  house  on  the  first  floor 
and  a  double  layer  of  drywall  Is  Installed 
on  several  other  walls. 

It  Is  expected  that  monitoring  will  show 
that  the  masonry  wall  provides  relatively 
little  performance  Improvement  and  the  wall 
Is  therefore  considered  to  be  an  optional 
component  of  the  structure,  noted  Jack 
NeuzU,  director  of  Klrkwood's  Trades  and 
Industry  Department. 

Bean  observed  that  the  house  provided  a 
challenge  for  the  design  team  headed  bv 
architect  Ed  Sauter  of  Mount  Vernon.  Towa. 
""t  was  a  little  frustrating  for  them,  be- 
cause they  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
something  more  dramatic,  but  we  kept  em- 
phasizing that  everything  possible  had  to  be 
done  to  keep  costs  down,"  Bean  said. 

There  were  a  lot  of  "we's"  Involved  as  the 
home  progressed.  At  MASEC.  Dave  Po?;any 
and  Don  Kraft  were  Involved  as  manager  of 
the  Passive  Program  and  staff  architect,  re- 
spectively, and  Dave  Robinson  acted  as  tech- 
nical monitor  of  the  home. 

Locally,  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  Sauter.  a  representative  of  Iowa  Electric, 
a  banker,  and  Kirkwood  faculty  and  students 
worked  with  the  home. 

Members  of  that  advisory  committee  sat 
on  boards  resting  on  sawhorses  In  the  as-yet- 
unfurnlshed  living  room  of  the  home  on  a 
re-ent  afternoon  and  talked  about  the 
process  to  date. 

Two  students  In  an  environmental  studies 
course  told  of  their  plans  to  monitor  the  air 
In  the  super-tight  structure  which  has  a 
ventilating  heat  exchanger  to  maintain  Its 
quality. 

Ralph  Drlscoll,  residential  carpentry  In- 
structor, described  plans  for  the  final  caulk- 
ing of  the  exterior  to  be  finished  by  the  up- 
coming weekend,  adequate  caulking  being 
an  important  feature  of  energy  conserving 
design  and  construction. 

After  the  meeting.  Bean  went  on  to  discuss 
the  other  contractual  elements  that  Kirk- 
wood will  fulfill  as  part  of  its  agreement  with 
MASEC. 

They  Include  completion  of  a  photographic 
record  of  the  various  stages  of  construction 


and  the  conducting  of  three  local  educa- 
tional workshops,  the  first  for  builders,  de- 
signers, contractors  and  developers,  the  sec- 
ond, for  bankers,  real  estate  professionals 
and  appraisers,  and  the  third  for  potential 
buyers,  homeowners  and  the  media. 

"We're  really  kind  of  hesitant  to  sell  the 
home  before  we've  exhausted  all  of  Its  possi- 
bilities as  an  educational  tool,"  Bean  said. 
He  added  that  he  had  a  favorable  reaction 
to  his  discussion  of  the  house  before  the 
Iowa  Homebullders  Association,  and  that  he 
Is  scheduled  to  address  the  Iowa  Lumber- 
man's Association. 

In  addition,  the  largest  home  builder  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids  area  has  expressed  Interest 
in  using  the  Kirkwood  design  principles  in 
Its  residential  market  development. 

(A  free  descriptive  brochure  on  the  two 
home  designs  produced  by  Kirkwood,  as  well 
as  18  others  by  design  teams  under  subcon- 
tract with  MASEC,  will  be  available  through 
MASEC.) 

The  first  open  house  for  the  public  at  the 
Kirkwood  home  will  be  held  on  March  16, 
with  the  educational  workshops  to  follow. 

Once  on  the  market,  the  home  will  offer 
one  especially  attractive  feature  to  a  couple 
who  have  to  operate  on  a  tight  budget,  Neu- 
zil  said. 

"There's  nothing  very  much  that  anybody 
can  do  about  their  mortgage  payment,"  he 
said,  "because  that's  a  stable  cost,  and  you 
Just  have  to  live  with  It  for  20  or  30  years. 

"But  when  you  can  show  a  couple  that 
they're  going  to  save  HOG  a  month  In  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  their  energy  compared 
to  what  they  would  pay  in  another  house, 
well,  that's  something."  « 


TRUCK  SAFETY  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, I  was  necessarily  absent  during 
the  debate  on  S.  1390.  I  want  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  S.  1390  and  my 
compUments  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  for  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor  and  to  the  distinguished 
floor  manager,  Senator  Exon,  and,  of 
course,  to  Senator  Packwood,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Ohio  knows  what 
a  major  commercial,  manufacturing, 
shipping  and  transport  State  it  is.  We 
have  over  17,000  manufacturers  involved 
in  the  shipment  of  virtually  every  con- 
ceivable commodity.  One  glance  at  the 
route  maps  of  the  Nation's  trucking  com- 
panies and  attendant  satellite  and  break- 
bulk  facilities  clearly  illustrates  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  entire  Nation's  truck 
commerce  crosses,  passes  through,  orig- 
inates, or  is  at  some  stage  brought  into 
Ohio.  We  are  extremely  concerned  over 
the  issue  of  truck  safety. 

The  July,  1979  GAO  report  on  truck 
weight  documents  some  of  the  safety 
problems  that  our  States  face  in  their 
own  enforcement  efforts  relative  to  truck 
weights  and  by  implication  to  the  entire 
safety  enforcement  area.  Ohio  has  110,- 
800  miles  of  streets  and  highways.  The 
total  number  of  trucks  on  Ohio's  roads 
has  increased  greatly  over  the  past  10 
years  as  have  the  numbers  of  through 
trucks.  However,  our  State  level  enforce- 
ment effort  is  in  a  constant  struggle  to 
keep  up  and  our  road  maintenance  ef- 
forts have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  and 
have  been  increasingly  deferred.  Large 
trucks  that  are  improperly  loaded  or 
mechanically  deflcient  further  exacer- 
bate our  road  maintenance  problems. 
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S.  1390,  in  my  estimation,  will  signifi- 
cantly improve  and  promote  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  be  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  to  States  like  Ohio  in  its 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
grams. It  is  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the 
safety  problem  is  wide-ranging  and 
multifaceted.  Certainly  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  standardization  of  truck 
weight  and  length  limits  on  the  Nation's 
interstate  and  defense  highways.  Also,  it 
should  now  be  clear  that  there  is  wide- 
spread violation  and  ignoring  of  safety 
regulations  with  respect  to  brakes,  lights 
and  so  on.  Surely  as  we  approach  possible 
significant  alterations  in  the  truck  regu- 
latory scheme,  it  is  all  the  more  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  act  strongly  and  posi- 
tively in  getting  the  truck  safety  regula- 
tory framework  in  order.  As  the 
committee  knows,  the  safety  issue  is  a 
major  and  significant  one  in  the  larger 
debate  over  the  economic  regulation  of 
the  trucking  industry.  I  commend  the 
committee  and  Senator  Cannon  for 
tackling  the  safety  issue  directly  and 
substantively. 

S.  1390  contains  several  key  provisions 
that  will  significantly  strengthen  the 
truck  safety  effort.  It  provides  for  in- 
creased civil  and  criminal  penalties  in 
the  commercial  motor  vehicle  health  and 
safety  area.  It  provides  grants  to  the 
States  both  to  develop  implementation 
plans  and  to  assist  in  enforcing  Federal 
rules,  regulations,  standards  and  orders. 
Importantly,  it  provides  that  DOT  shall 
make  fit,  willing  and  able  determinations 
with  regard  to  safety.  DOT  clearly  is  the 
agency  best  suited  to  make  these  safety 
determinations.  This  comprehensive  ap- 
proach should  encourage  cooperation  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  enforcement  ef- 
forts. It  should  also  help  to  rectify  the 
shocking  fact  that  DOT  and  its  158  in- 
spectors was  reaching  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  interstate  commercial  vehicles.  S. 
1390  also  has  provisions  providing  pro- 
tections for  employees  who  report  unsafe 
equipment. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  the  great  need  for  this  legislation. 
I  commend  the  great  cooperation  of 
labor,  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions and  other  professional  groups  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  I  believe 
that  this  is  great  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  all  parties  recognize  that  truck  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  are  terribly  serious 
problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively. Truck  accident  fatalities  are  up 
15  percent  since  1975  and  in  1978  acci- 
■  dents  involving  interstate  commercisJ 
motor  carrier  traffic  alone  results  in  over 
$300  million  in  property  losses.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  life  of  virtually  every  member 
of  our  population  is  affected  by  our  truck 
safety  efforts  on  the  State  and  Federal 
levels. 

S.  1390  should  be  enacted  into  law 
quickly,  and  I  strongly  support  it.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  standardize  and 
strengthen  our  overall  truck  safety  effort 
as  quickly  as  possible.* 


tional  Farmers  Union.  Since  1966,  Tony 
has  served  as  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Tony  has  said  that  he  would  Uke  to 
spend  more  time  at  home,  and  certainly 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  demands 
he  has  placed  on  himself  over  the  years 
can  begrudge  him  that. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  a  rural  con- 
stituency with  its  unique  array  of  prob- 
lems including  the  farm  economy,  trans- 
portation, health  care,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  energy  must  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  Tony  Dechant,  who  understands 
those  problems,  but  even  more,  is  willing 
to  work  with  other  cOTistituencies  who 
share  in  those  needs.  Solutions  to  those 
problems,  and  the  problems  themselves, 
are  a  constantly  moving  target.  But  Tony 
has  helped  the  Farmers  Union  to  main- 
tain the  fiexibility  to  be  compatible  with 
changing  needs,  the  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple to  remain  a  credible  voice  for  rural 
people,  and  the  vision  to  promote  orga- 
nized private  initiative  both  here  and 
abroad. 

To  whatever  the  Fanners  Union  may 
aspire  in  the  future  will  be  due,  in  part, 
to  the  course  Tony  Dechant  has  helped 
to  chart.  I  know  I  join  with  legions  of 
Americans  who  wish  Tony  and  Agnes 
much  success  in  their  future  pursuits. 
And,  I  hope  that  I  might  continue  to 
seek  Tony's  counsel  in  dealing  with  the 
future  agenda.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TONY  DECHANT 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  Tony  Dechant,  is  retiring  this 
week  from  37  years  of  service  to  the  Na- 


THE  WORLD'S  HOSTAGES 

•  H^r.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  world's  best  writing  appears  issue 
after  issue  in  "The  Talk  of  the  Town" 
section  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine.  A 
current  selection  is  a  case  in  point  which 
I  submit  for  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Talk  or  the  Town 

President  Carter's  proposal  to  register 
women  as  well  as  men  for  the  draft,  being 
opposed  alike  by  many  feminists,  who  are 
against  any  draft,  and  by  many  supporters 
of  the  draft,  who  believe  that  ware  should 
be  fought  by  men,  has  clouded  the  policy 
that  Inspired  the  revival  of  registration  m 
the  first  place.  Intending  to  demonstrate  the 
country's  unity  and  resolve  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  response  to  its  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Administration  has  instead 
become  embroiled  in  a  murky  altercation 
about  the  influence  of  women  on  men  in 
the  trench  warfare  and  about  ratification  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  all  of  it  super- 
Imposed  on  a  renewed  protest  movement 
against  any  draft  and  a  swelling  debate, 
greatly  amplified  by  an  exceptionally  crowded 
and  busy  Presidential  campaign,  about  just 
what  the  potential  draftees,  whether  men 
or  wotnen.  might  have  to  do  under  the  Carter 
policy.  In  the  spreading  confusion,  a  sombre 
declaration  of  national  purpose  to  the  vtrorld 
has  degenerated  Into  a  highly  visible  domes- 
tic quarrel,  with  every  member  of  the  family 
loudly  putting  in  his  or  her  word. 

So  far,  the  argument  about  women  and  the 
draft  has  centered  on  reasonable-sounding 
questions  like  whether  or  not  wcHnen  are 
physically  strong  enough  for  combat,  but  in- 
tense passions,  undoubtedly  fed  by  appre- 
hensions of  a  more  primeval  sort,  are  churn- 
ing jtist  beneath  the  surface.  War,  of  course, 
got  its  foothold  in  human  affairs  long  be- 
fore women  launched  their  drive,  now  in  full 
swing  in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  for  equal- 
ity with  men  in  the  public  realm.  In  the  tra- 
ditional order,  as  feminist  thinkers  have 
often  pointed  out,  the  assignment  of  men  to 


the  battlefield  and  that  of  women  to  the 
domestic  household  were  closely  related.  The 
presence  of  a  protected,  even  bidden,  domes- 
tic sphere,  presided  over  by  women,  in  which 
new  life  was  brought  into  the  world  and  the 
community  was  sustained,  was  felt  to  give 
war  an  elemental  Justification.  As  the  bear- 
ers of  children,  women  were  the  symbols  and 
substance  of  peace  and  life,  and  were  to  be 
spared  the  destruction  and  death  of  var — 
except  in  defeat.  The  exclusion  of  wi-men 
from  war  held  intact  a  part  of  life  for  which 
wars  could  be  fought  by  men.  In  the  logic 
of  this  scheme.  Just  as  the  migration  of 
women  from  home  to  office,  if  It  were  to  be 
unaccompanied  by  any  rush  of  men  In  the 
opposite  direction,  would  leave  the  home  de- 
serted, and  thus  would  undercut  one  of  the 
original  alms  of  work — namely,  the  support 
of  life — BO  the  dispatch  of  women  to  war 
would,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  empty  out 
the  heart  of  the  community  and  undercut 
any  justification  for  fighting. 

But  even  to  describe  these  traditional  ar- 
rangements for  domesticity  and  war,  whether 
one  looks  on  them  fondly  or  with  anger.  Is  to 
reveal  that  they  have  broken  down  irrepara- 
bly  across   the   board.   The  most   thorough 
transformation  has  taken  place  in  war  Itaelf . 
Insofar  as  any  nation's  military  forces  ever 
had  the  ability  to  protect  its  people,  they 
have  lost  it  now.  The  mvaslcm  of  the  clvlUan 
realm  by  modem  war  began  with  untveraal 
male  conscription  and  the  bombing  of  cities, 
and  was  brought  to  completion  with  the  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  weapons,  which  assail  life  at 
Its  generic  foundations.  War  has  now  pene- 
trated to  the  core  of  the  domestic  sphere — 
its  capacity  for  the  renewal  of  life.  Nuclear 
weapons  have  overmatched  the  procreatlvlty 
of  nature,  and  it  is  now  they  that,  in  an 
appropriation  of  life's  characteristics,  mJHi- 
strously  "proliferate,"  and  bring  forth  one 
"generation"  after  another,  as  though  death 
Itself  had  gained  the  power  to  give  birth 
and  multiply.  In  the  new  mUitary  strategy, 
the  role  of  the  civilian  population.  Including 
its  heretofore  undrafted  female  half,  is  to 
be  held  hostage  by  the  rival  nuclear  power. 
Indeed,   it  Is  now  an   essential   element  «rf 
global    stability    that    each    superpower    In 
effect  bare  the  breast  of  its  peuple  to  a  nu- 
clear attack  or  counterattack  by  lt»  adver- 
sary;  otherwise,  deterrence,  which  depends 
on  the  vulnerability  of  each  side  to  a  re- 
prisal by  the  other,  would  break  down.  Our 
nation,  In  a  proper  display  of  reverence  for 
life,  has  exerted  Itself  as  one  man  to  secure 
the  release  of  some  fifty  hostages  in  Iran, 
but.  In  the  same  period,  when  nuclear  war 
over  Middle  Eastern  oil  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion we  have  somehow  managed  to  pa«« 
lightly  over  the  fates  of  the  tens  of  mU- 
lions  of  hostages  which  are  at  stake  In  auch 
a   conflict.   Once,   military   forces   were  de- 
ployed to  protect  the  civilian  population,  but 
now  the  civilian  population  is  deployed  to 
protect  the  military  forces.  Across  the  oceana, 
two  vast  victim-armies  face  one  another.  No 
one  was  ever  registered  to  serve  In  this  force, 
but   we   have   all    been   conscripted   into   it 
anyway.   Women,   who  are  certainly  strong 
enough  to  push  the  button — should  any  of 
them  aspire  to  that  doubtful  honor— Just  as 
they  are  weak  enough  to  die  In  a  holocaust, 
don't  have  to  be  sent  to  the  front  lines:  they 
are  already  there.9 


HOSTAGES 

•  Ml-.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
taking  of  hostages  by  extremist  groups 
in  various  world  capitals  is  imdermining 
peace  and  security  throughout  the  world. 
Interchange  between  governments  is 
only  possible  when  their  respective  emis- 
saries are  able  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sions free  from  violence  or  threats. 
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MARINES  THE  RAPID 
MISSION 


DEPXJYMENT 


Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
of  March  2  contains  a  guest 
Tf  ould  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
colleagues.  The  editorial  is 
in  the  Marines,"  and  it 
by  two  of  the  Nation's  most 
txperts  on  the  Marine  Corps, 
Binl  in  and  Jeffrey  Record. 
BJnkin  and  Record  make  two 
points:  First,  that  the  en- 
Deployment  Force  mission 
to  the  Marine  Corps, 
aeing  split  between  the  Army 
Marines  as  presently  planned: 
that  a  substantial  portion  of 
inf  1  mtry  Marine  Corps  must  be 
if  it  is  to  carry  out  the  mis- 


agree  with  the  authors  on 
and  indeed,  I  called  for  both 
almost  2  years  ago.  In  the 
on  Defense"  I  issued  in  co- 
former  Senator  Robert 


Mechanization  of  a  substantial  frac- 
tion of  the  Marine  Corps  is  a  require- 


ment if  the  Marines  are  to  fight  effec- 
tively against  mechanized  opponents  in 
open  terrain.  The  object  of  such  mech- 
anization is  not  so  much  protection  or 
firepower  as  tactical  mobility,  to  give  the 
Marines  the  capability  of  waging  maneu- 
ver warfare.  Thus,  the  suggestion  by 
Binkin  and  Record  that  the  Marines 
avoid  the  Army's  overly  heavy  and  ques- 
tionably effective  XM-1  tanks  and  mech- 
anized infantry  combat  vehicles,  and 
instead  mechanize  with  lightweight  ve- 
hicles similar  to  armored  cars,  has  much 
merit.  Indeed.  I  hope  the  Marines  will 
consider  wheeled,  rather  than  tracked, 
armored  vehicles  for  their  mechanized 
units. 

Equally  valid  is  the  author's  recom- 
mendation that  we  give  the  entire  rapid 
deployment  mission  lo  the  Marine  Corps. 
Rapid  deployment  has  tradititmally  been 
the  Marine's  mission.  A  modem  rapid 
deployment  force  must  be  a  Marine 
Corps,  since  the  vehicles  of  a  mechanized 
force  of  any  size  can  only  be  moved  and 
supported  by  sea.  The  Army  could  of 
course  marry  itself  to  the  sea  as  the 
Marines  have  done,  but  then  it  would  be- 
come a  second  Marine  Corps,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  have  two. 

If  the  nation  is  to  have  an  effective 
rapid  deployment  force,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assign  the  mission  to  one  service, 
rather  than  splitting  it  four  ways.  The 
imfortunate  fact  is  that  joint  operations, 
especially  those  in  which  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps  must  work  together, 
are  usually  anything  but  smooth.  Dif- 
ferent operating  practices,  institutional 
rigidities,  and  inter-service  je-'lousies 
tend  to  cause  friction,  delay,  and  Inde- 
cision. Yet  effective  action  in  a  Third 
World  crisis  demands  great  cohesion, 
smooth  and  rapid  decisionmaking,  and  a 
clear  focus  on  the  external  problem 
rather  than  Internal  rivahies.  These 
qualities  can  probably  only  be  obtained 
by  giving  one  force — at  least  one  ground 
force — ^the  entire  mission.  Again,  logic 
dictates  this  force  be  the  Marine  Corps. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  attention, 
and  I  strongly  endorse  its  conclusions. 
I  hope  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Congress  will  work  together  to  make  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  our  rapid  deployment 
force,  and  to  give  the  corps  the  addi- 
tional resources  it  will  require  to  carry 
out  this  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
"Send  In  The  Marines"  by  Martin  Binkin 
and  Jeffrey  Record  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  artice  follows: 

Send  in  thz  Martnzs 

Increasingly,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  has 
the  look  of  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Events  In  the  Persian  Oulf  and  Southwest 
Asia  argue  strongly  for  the  creation  of  a 
military  force  capable  of  prompt  Interven- 
tion In  remote  areas  of  the  world  where 
U.S.  ground  forces  are  not  already  deployed. 
The  need  for  such  a  force  has  Ion?  been 
recognized  by  many  observers.  Official — 
albeit  belated — recognition  Is  apparent  In 
the  administration's  proposed  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  (RDF).  The  force  Is  to  be  capa- 
ble of  swift  Intervention  In  areas  other  than 
Europe  and  Korea  across  a  broad  spectrvim 
of  contingencies  ranging  from  the  small- 
scale  coup  de  main  to  a  large-scale  invasion. 

The  core  of  the  RDF  1b  to  consist  of  se- 


lect airborne,  amphibious  assault  and  other 
existing  light  Army  and  Marine  Corps  in- 
fantry units  whose  inherent  strategic  mo- 
bility is  to  be  further  eniianced  by  ISO  or 
so  new  intercontinental  transport  aircraft 
(known  as  the  CX)  and  by  the  pre-posl- 
tloning  of  a  Marine  division's  equipment 
abroad  14  specially  designed  ships  to  be 
maintained  on  station  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  other  potential  crisis  areas.  As  envisaged 
by  the  administration,  the  largely  airlift- 
able  and  alr-supportable  RDF  would  form 
the  cutting  edge  of  any  major  U.S.  military 
Intervention  in  the  Third  World,  to  be 
followed  by  the  commitment  of  Army  tank 
and  mecheinlzed  infantry  forces,  whose 
heaviness  compels  their  movement  by  sea. 
However,  in  its  zeal  to  increase  the  speed 
with  which  existing  U.S.  light  ground  forces 
could  be  brought  to  bear  In  the  remote  areas, 
the  administration  has  failed  to  address  two 
Important  Issues:  the  size  of  the  RDF  and 
the  character  of  its  potential  opponents.  The 
United  States  currently  maintains  far  more 
light-infantry  formations  than  would  be 
required  or  could  be  moved  to  likely  fu- 
ture "RDF"  contingencies  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  along  the  littorals  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Moreover,  precisely  because  they  are 
light  Infantry — foot-mobile  units  thin  on 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers  and  self- 
propelled  artillery — they  are  ill-suited  for 
combat  against  Soviet  or  Soviet-model  client 
armies  that  characterize  potential  U.S.  ad- 
versaries in  the  Middle  East.  Of  what  value 
Is  the  timely  arrival  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
forces? 

The  United  States  today  fields  five  active 
divisions  (two  Army  and  three  Marine)  and 
a  variety  of  smaller  units  that  are  ear- 
marked primarily  for  contingencies  outside 
of  Europe  and  Korea.  These  forces  greatly 
surpass  the  ca-7acity  of  present  and  plan- 
ned strategic  air-  and  sealift  resources  to 
move  them  overseas  In  a  timely  fashion. 
Additionally,  because  these  forces  have  been 
designed  to  be  compatible  with  strategic 
airlift  and  amphibious-assault  shipping, 
they  are  light  and  hence  best  suited  for 
low-intensity  combat  in  terrain  that  pre- 
cludes or  severely  constrains  the  effective 
use  of  armored  fighting  vehicles. 

Yet  In  the  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia, 
they  would  In  all  likelihood  be  facing  nu- 
merically superior,  highly  mobile  and  heavily 
armored  ground  forces  possessing  great  fire- 
power and  tactical  mobility  In  terrain  often 
tailor-made  for  tank  warfare.  While  tactical 
air-power  enthusiasts  hold  that  close  air  sup- 
port can  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  light 
ground  forces,  the  October  War  of  1973  re- 
futes that  contention.  In  that  conflict,  the 
Israeli  Air  Force  was  virtually  neutralized 
by  the  dense  and  mobile  tactical  air  defenses 
of  the  Soviet-model  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
drrales. 

Thus  It  appears  that  the  administration 
may  be  contemplating  the  assignment  to  the 
RDF  of  forces  both  excessive  in  size  and 
Improperly  structured  to  deal  with  likely  ad- 
versaries. For  the  contingencies  envisioned, 
three  properly  configured  and  equipped  divi- 
sions would  provide  a  quick-reaction  force 
capable  of  meeting  initial  intervention  re- 
quirements. These  forces  should  retain  exist- 
ing limited  capabilities  for  forcible  entry  by 
either  airborne  or  amphibious  assault;  the 
principal  challenge,  however.  Is  to  provide 
them  the  tactical  mobUlty  and  firepower 
needed  to  defeat  heavier  opponents  without 
imposing  the  kind  of  unacceptable  penal- 
ties In  strategic  mobility  that  equipment- 
laden  Army  tank  and  mechanized  infantry 
divisions  have  already  paid. 

The  most  logical  approach  would  be  to  give 
the  three-dlvlslon  Marine  Corps  the  rapid 
deployment  mission — lock,  stock  and  barrel. 
As  a  force  in  readiness,  the  corps  has  always 
been  oriented  primarily  toward  contingencies 
in  the  Third  World.  It  Is  the  sole  repository  of 
U.S.    amphibious-assault    capabilities    and 
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easily  adaptable  to  both  the  airborne  and 
air-assault  mission. 

As  for  the  problem  of  staying  on  a  Middle 
Eastern  battlefield  (versus  getting  to  it  on 
tine),  a  solution  appears  at  hand  In  the  de- 
velopment of  lightweight  tanks  and  other 
armored  fighting  vehicles  utilizing  new  ad- 
vances In  small-caliber  antitank  guns  and 
ammunition.  The  Marine  Corps  has  already 
constructed  prototypes  of  a  14-ton  mini- 
tank  whose  75mm  gun  can  destroy  any 
known  main  battle  tank.  Some  six  or  eight 
of  the  smaller  tanks  could  be  carried  by  a 
C5A,  compared  with  only  one  of  the  Army's 
new,  bulky  60-ton  XMl  main  battle  tanks. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  restraint  in  the  Army's 
approach  to  the  design  of  armored  fighting 
vehicles  has  precluded  the  rapid  deployment 
of  the  Army's  heavy  divisions,  leading  to 
growing  doubts  over  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  administration's  proposed  $6  billion  pro- 
gram to  build  the  CX,  which,  like  the  exist- 
ing C5A,  will  be  able  to  carry  only  one  Army 
tank.  Might  not  that  $6  billion  be  better 
spent  on  the  acquisition  of  smaller  armored 
fighting  vehicles  much  more  compatible  with 
existing  U.S.  strategic  airlift  capabilities? 

A  rapid  deplojrment  force  should  be  based 
on  a  restructured  and  reequlpped  Marine 
Corps.9 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  public 
trust  in  our  Government's  ability  to  in- 
vestigate its  own  wrongdoing  has  eroded 
in  recent  years.  Watergate,  Koreagate, 
and  ABSCAM  all  give  the  public  ample 
reason  to  question  the  underlying  moral 
fiber  of  our  Government. 

Although  the  Justice  Department  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigating complaints  of  Government 
wrongdoing,  the  Department  itself  has 
been  the  target  of  much  criticism.  For 
example,  recent  New  York  Times  articles 
on  the  Department's  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  question  its  abil- 
ity to  discipline  employee  misconduct  and 
properly  review  complaints. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  justifiable  lack  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Be- 
cause of  these  concerns,  I  have  been  re- 
viewing the  proposal  of  creating  an  in- 
spector general  for  the  Department  and 
other  related  options.  After  studying 
several  options,  I  have  determined  that 
at  this  time  we  should  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  improving  the  existing  structure 
within  the  Department. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  objective, 
Senators  Cochran,  Kennedy,  and  I  have 
proposed  amendment  1679  to  S.  2377,  the 
Department  of  Justice  fiscal  year  1981 
authorization  bill  entitled,  'The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Professional  Responsi- 
bility and  Audit  Act."  Our  amendment 
would  create  a  statutory  charter  for  a 
new  ofiQce  of  professional  responsibility 
and  audit. 

BACKCBOUND 

This  legislative  initiative  has  its  roots 
in  the  deliberations  over  the  fiscal  year 
1980  Justice  Department  authorization 
bill.  That  legislation  created  a  special 
investigator  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  the  special  prob- 
lems of  employee  misconduct  and  ad- 
ministrative mismanagement  within  that 
GXXVI 312— Part  4 


bureau.  During  the  consideration  of  the 
authorization  bill,  I  agree  to  conduct 
hearings  this  spring  on  the  feasibility  of 
creating  an  inspector  general  to  oversee 
comparable  problems  for  the  entire 
Justice  Department.  The  Department 
agreed  to  evaluate  the  need  and  impact 
of  an  inspector  general  and  to  report  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  the  results  of 
its  findings. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Inspector 
General  report  concludes  that  an  in- 
spector general,  as  defined  by  the  1978 
Inspector  General  Act,  is  inappropriate 
for  the  Justice  Department.  The  report 
points  out  that  the  agencies  covered  by 
the  act  are  all  agencies  with  major  pro- 
grammatic responsibilities  that  also  have 
problems  of  inadequate  resources,  frag- 
mentation of  those  resources,  and  ix>or 
coordination  with  external  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  imique  as  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement agency  and  is  not  subject  to 
those  criticisms. 

The  report  further  concludes  that  the 
OflQce  of  Professional  Responsibility 
(OPR)  and  the  Internal  Audit  Staff 
(IAS)  are  successfully  performing  those 
functions  which  would  be  performed  by 
an  inspector  general.  The  OPR  handles 
investigations  of  employee  misconduct 
throughout  the  Department.  It  reports 
directly  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  IAS 
conducts  audits  to  test  for  economy,  eflS- 
ciency,  and  compliance  as  well  as  to 
identify  fraud  and  mismanagement.  It 
reports  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Administration. 

The  report  also  concludes  that  OPR  is 
unique  in  that  it  can  rely  on  the  resources 
of  the  entire  Justice  Department  by  bor- 
rowing and  directing  personnel  from  any 
component.  Such  unique  resources  are 
unavailable  to  an  inspector  general. 

BAUCUS-COCHRAN-KENNEOT  PROPOSAL 

After  studying  the  operation  of  OPR 
and  IAS,  and  after  reviewing  the  Jus- 
tice Department  report,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  current  arrangement  at 
the  Department  is  without  its  weak- 
nesses. Even  if  we  accept  the  notion  that 
an  inspector  general  is  inappropriate, 
several  concerns  still  remain.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  independ- 
ence of  OPR  and  IAS  and  therefore  in- 
creasing its  status  and  visibility.  I  am 
concerned  about  insuring  the  direct  ac- 
countability of  the  ofQces  both  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  to  the  Congress.  I 
am  concerned  about  insuring  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  the  standards  of  oper- 
ation for  the  offices — especially  in  the 
areas  of  discipline  and  procedure.  And, 
finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the  obvious 
need  to  consolidate  the  functions  of  the 
oflices  in  order  to  have  an  effective  mech- 
anism to  combat  not  only  ethical  prob- 
lems and  fraud,  but  also  waste,  misman- 
agement, and  the  abuse  of  Government 
funds. 

My  first  concern  about  the  current  or- 
ganization of  OPR  and  IAS  is  whether 
these  offices  are  structured  to  adequately 
protect  the  obvious  need  for  independ- 
ence. OPR  is  established  by  Federal  reg- 
ulation while  IAS  is  established  by  de- 
partmental regulation.  Because  such  reg- 
ulations can  be  altered  at  wlD  by  the  At- 
torney General,  it  is  conceivable  that 


the  powers  of  these  offices  could  be  cur- 
tailed or  even  abolished. 

The  fact  that  IAS  has  been  in  three 
different  organizational  positions  within 
the  Justice  Management  Division  within 
the  last  year  clearly  raise?  the  question 
of  the  ability  of  that  office  to  function 
independently  without  structural  protec- 
tion. Under  the  latest  reorganization,  IAS 
has  even  been  reduced  from  a  staff  of  57 
to  33.  Another  major  problem  with  IAS 
is  that  it  now  reports  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration. 
Under  guidelines  recommended  by  GAG, 
IAS  should  report  directly  to  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Our  amendment  protects  the  Inde- 
pendence of  OPR  and  IAS  by  providing 
a  statutory  charter  for  a  new  office  of 
professional  responsibility  and  audit.  As 
a  result  of  the  charter,  the  office  will  be 
a  permanent  fixture  at  Justice.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  Counsel  General  who 
reports  directly  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  status  of  the  office  will  be  increased. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  merging  these 
two  offices  is  to  eliminate  their  relative 
obscurity  and  increase  the  visability  and 
the  respect  for  both  investigations  and 
audits.  At  the  same  time,  the  current 
resources  available  to  OPR  would  be 
available  to  OPR  under  our  legislation. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  about  the 
accountability  of  OPR  and  IAS  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  Congress.  OPR 
appears  to  have  direct  access  to  the  At- 
torney General  although  timely  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  is  sometimes  a 
problem.  OPR  does  not  report  directly  to 
Congress,  yet  it  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port which  is  available  to  Congress. 
There  is  no  statutory  requirement,  how- 
ever, that  the  OPR  annual  report  be  a 
complete  record  of  the  activities  of  the 
office. 

On  the  other  hand.  IAS  is  not  directly 
accountable  to  the  Attorney  General  be- 
cause of  its  location  in  the  Justice  Man- 
agement Division.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  IAS  audit  recommendations 
are  ever  reviewed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Under  the  present  organization.  It 
is  also  difficult  for  Congress  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  auditing  functions  which 
are  performed  by  IAS,  numerous  inter- 
nal audit  units,  and  GAO.  The  Attorney 
General  must  assume  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  implementing  IAS  recommenda- 
tions throughout  the  Department  so  that 
the  Congress  can  hold  him  accountable. 

Our  amendment  establishes  a  mecha- 
nism for  accountability.  The  Counsel 
General  of  the  Office  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility and  Audit  is  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Attorney  General.  The  bill 
requires  that  the  Attorney  General  act 
on  Counsel  General  recommendations 
within  30  days.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  the  Counsel  General  report  annu- 
ally to  Congress  on  its  activities  and 
those  of  the  internal  investigation  and 
audit  units  which  are  required  to  report 
to  the  office.  This  annual  report  is  to  in- 
clude an  account  of  any  Counsel  Gen- 
eral recommendations  which  were  not 
followed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

My  third  concern  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  auditing  offices  at  Justice  is  the 
lack  of  uniform  standards  for  proce- 
dures,  reporting,   and  coordination   of 
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the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  or  when  appropriate,  of 
the  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Associate 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Solicitor  General. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  delegate 
to  the  Counsel  General  all  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Attorney  General,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  through  the 
Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Prcfesslonal  Respon- 
sibility and  the  Director  of  the  Internal 
Audit  Staff,  Including  the  power  to  issue 
subpoenas. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate  to 
the  Counsel  Oeneral  the  functions  of  any 
other  bureau,  office,  board,  division,  com- 
mission, or  subdivision  thereof  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Department")  as  the  Attorney 
General  determines  are  properly  related  to 
the  functions  of  the  Office  and  would,  if  so 
delegated,  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

DUTIES   AND   FUNCTIONS   OP   THE   OFFICE 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Counsel  General  shall — 

(1)  establish  procedures  In  accordance 
with  section  204  to  receive  requests  for  in- 
ternal audits  and  inspections; 

(2)  establish  uniform  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  internal  audits  and  Inspections 
by  Internal  units  with  such  responsibilities; 

(3)  establish  procedures  and  format  guide- 
lines for  reporting  to  the  Office  by  Internal 
units  in  accordance  with  section  207; 

(4)  submit  recommendations  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  when  appropriate,  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Solicitor  General, 
on  the  need  for  changes  In  the  standards 
and  procedures  that  become  evident  during 
the  course  of  implementing  responsibilities 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  internal 
audit  and  the  ethics  and  conduct  of  Depart- 
ment personnel; 

(5)  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  require  procedural  changes  in  the 
operation  of  any  internal  unit  with  respon- 
sibilities for  audit  or  inspection; 

(6)  in  addition  to  any  investigation  initi- 
ated or  ordered  under  subsection  (b)(2), 
undertake  any  relevant  investigation  as- 
signed by  the  Attorney  General,  or  when 
appropriate,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or  the  So- 
licitor General,  and  cooperate  as  directed 
with  any  other  organization,  task  force,  or 
Individual  that  may  be  assigned  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  undertake  such  an 
investigation; 

(7)  undertake  any  other  appropriate  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Including  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  ethics  and  conduct 
of  Department  personnel:  and 

(8)  report  annually  to  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  section  208. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  Inspection  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Office,  the  Counsel  General 
shall— 

( 1 )  receive  and  process,  in  accordance  with 
section  204,  information  or  allegations  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  an  employee  of  the 
Department  that  Is  or  may  be  In  violation 
of  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  regulation  or  order 
of  the  Department,  or  any  Internal  standard 
of  ethics  or  conduct; 

(2)  initiate  or  order,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, an  investigation  of  any  information 
or  allegation  received  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

(3)  prepare  or  review,  as  the  case  may  be, 
any  findings  and  reports  filed  as  the  result 
of  en  investigation  under  paragraph  (2) .  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  when  appropriate,  to  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  the  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Solicitor  General,  concerning 
such  findings  and  reports: 

(4)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance 
and  procedures  for  Inst^ectlons  conducted  by 
the  internal  units  within  the  Department; 

(5)  not  later  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  establish  uniform 
standards  for  the  administration  of  disci- 


plinary sanctions  for  each  bureau,  office, 
board,  division,  commission,  or  subdivision 
thereof;  and 

(6)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  standards  for  the  administra- 
tion of  disciplinary  sanctions  established  un- 
der paragraph  (5). 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  audit  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Office,  the  Coimsel  General  shall — 

(1)  conduct  audits  of  each  bureau,  office, 
board,  division,  commission,  or  subdivision 
thereof  of  the  Department; 

(2)  be  responsible  for  necessary  follow-up 
and  Implementation  of  audit  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Office  cr  by  an  Internal 
unit  within  the  Department; 

(3)  ensure  Department  compliance  with 
the  auditing  standards  and  procedures  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Office  ol 
Management  and  Budget;  and 

(4)  serve  as  a  liaison  for  the  Department 
with  respect  to  the  audit  functions  per- 
formed by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

(d)  If  the  Counsel  General  makes  a  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  any  audit  to 
a  Department  official  and  that  official  de- 
clines to  Implement  the  recommendation,  the 
declining  official  shall  report  In  writing  to 
the  Counsel  General,  within  30  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  recommendation,  the  reason 
for  declining  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tion. If  the  Counsel  General  disagrees  with 
the  position  of  the  declining  official,  the 
Counsel  General  may  appeal  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendation. 

(e)  (1)  If  the  Counsel  General  makes  a 
recommendation  under  subsection  (d)  to 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Counsel  Gen- 
eral within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
recommendation,  his  proposed  action  on  the 
recommendation . 

(2)  Any  recommendation  by  the  Counsel 
General  to  the  Attorney  General  which  is 
not  followed  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
be  identified  in  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress under  section  206. 

(f)  The  Counsel  General  shall  establish 
such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

REQUESTS    FOR    AUDITS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Counsel  General  shall 
establish  such  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  receive  requests  for  audits  and  in- 
vestigations to  be  conducted  by  the  Office 
or  by  an  internal  unit. 

(b)  The  procedures  shall  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  receiving  and  processing  requests 
by  persons  employed  by  the  Department  as 
well  as  persons  outside  the  Department,  and 
shall  include  provisions  to  insure  the  privacy 
of  any  such  person  making  a  request. 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Counsel  General  may,  on 
the  basis  of  any  findings  reported  to  him, 
or  an  Investigation  conducted  by  him — 

(1)  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  any  appropriate  supervising  official  within 
the  Department  that  administrative  sanc- 
tions be  taken  against  a  Department  em- 
ployee; and 

(2)  recommend  the  prosecution  of  a  De- 
partment employee  to  the  appropriate  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  a  division  or  the 
appropriate  United  States  Attorney. 

(b)  If  the  Counsel  General  makes  a  recom- 
mendation under  subsection  (a)  to  any  De- 
partment official  other  than  the  Attorney 
General,  and  that  official  declines  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendation,  the  declining  of- 
ficial shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Counsel 
General  within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
recommendation,  the  reason  for  declining  to 
prosecute  or  administer  such  sanctions.  If 
the  Counsel  General  disagrees  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  declining  official,  the  Counsel 
General  may  appeal  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Implementation. 

(c)(1)  If  the  Counsel  General  makes  a 
recommendation  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
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Attorney  General,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
report  in  writing  to  the  Counsel  General 
within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  recom- 
mendation, his  proposed  action  on  the 
recommendation . 

(2)  Any  recommendation  by  the  Counsel 
General  to  the  Attorney  General  which  is  not 
followed  by  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
Identified  In  the  annual  report  to  Congress 
under  section  208. 

ADMINISTRATION    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Counsel  General  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  ES-5  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Schedule  established  by  the  President  under 
section  5382  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Counsel  General  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  additional  staff  personnel  as  he 
deems  necessary,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  OS- 18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Counsel  General 
and  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
unit  to  which  the  emoloyee  is  regularly 
assigned,  an  employee  of  the  Department 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Office  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Counsel  General.  Employees 
assigned  to  the  Office  shall  work  imder  the 
direction   of  the  Counsel   General. 

(d)  Personnel  employed  in  connection  with 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balance  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  available  In  connection  with  the 
functions  delegated  to  the  Counsel  General 
under  section  202(c)  which,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  were  dele- 
gated to  the  Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  and  the  Director  of 
the  Internal  Audit  Staff  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Office  and  the  Counsel  General. 
Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the  classi- 
fication or  compensation  of  any  such  per- 
sonnel. 

(e)  Any  reference  In  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  to  the  Office  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility or  the  Internal  Audit  Staff  of  the 
Department  shali  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Office  of  Professional  Responsibility  and 
Audit. 

(f)  On  the  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Office  of  Professional  Resoonsl- 
blllty  and  the  Internal  Audit  Staff  shall  lapse. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    WITHIN    THE    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  heads  of  each  bureau. 
Office,  board,  division,  commission,  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  shall  provide  information  and 
assistance  requested  by  the  Counsel  General 
In  connection  with  audits  and  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Office  or  an  internal  unit, 
and  by  any  other  person  assigned  to  conduct 
audits  or  investigations. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  internal  unit  with 
responsibilities  for  inspection  or  audit  shall 
report  monthly  to  the  Counsel  General.  Each 
report  shall  Include  notification  of  Initiation 
of  any  Investigation  or  audit,  and  shall  con- 
form with  the  procedures  and  format  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Counsel  General 
under  section  203(a) . 

REPORT  TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  On  or  before  September  30th 
of  each  year,  the  Counsel  General  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  following: 

(1)(A)  With  respect  to  the  inspection  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office,  the  number  and 
a  brief  description  of  each  allegation  of  em- 
ployee misconduct  received  by  the  Office,  a 
description  of  the  manner  In  which  such 
allegation  was  handled,  and  the  final  dis- 
position of  each  such  allegation. 

(B)  The  Information  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  Include  an  identification 


with  respect  to  the  luilt  or  Office  which  re- 
ceived the  allegation  and  performed  the  in- 
vestigation, if  any. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  audit  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Office — 

(A)  a  listing  of  each  audit  initiated  or 
completed  within  the  reporting  period  by 
the  Office  or  internal  unit;  and 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
by  the  Office  and  the  actions  taken  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Counsel  General  shall 
include  in  such  report — 

(1)  a  description  of  any  significant  prob- 
lems, abuses,  and  deficiencies  in  the  policies 
and  procedures  which  have  become  evident 
during  the  course  of  any  investigation  or 
audit; 

(2)  a  recommendation  for  action  that  may 
be  taken  by  the  Office  or  by  a  bureau,  office, 
board,  division,  commission,  or  subdivision 
thereof  to  correct  such  problems,  abuses,  or 
deficiencies; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
submitted  In  any  previous  annual  report  un- 
der this  section  upon  which  corrective  action 
has  not  been  completed,  with  an  explanation 
of  the  reasons  action  has  not  been  completed; 

(4)  a  descriotion  of  any  recommendation 
for  administrative  sanctions  or  prosecution 
made  by  the  Counsel  General  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  205(c)  which  is  not 
followed  by  "the  Attorney  Oeneral;  and 

(5)  a  description  of  any  recommendation 
with  respect  to  any  audit  made  by  the  Coun- 
sel General  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  203(e)  which  is  not  followed  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

(c)  If  the  Counsel  General  conducts,  or 
orders  to  be  conducted,  an  Investigation  of 
Information  or  an  allegation  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  be  in  violation  of  an  Act  of 
Congress,  regulations  or  orders  of  the  De- 
partment, or  of  any  Internal  standard  of  con- 
duct, he  shall  report  the  findings  of  his 
Investigation  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  upon  the  completion  of  the 
investigation. 

(d)  The  Congress  shall  have  access  to  the 
results  of  each  audit  completed  by  the  Office 
or  an  internal  unit. 

(e)  No  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Counsel 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  procedures  and 
standards  for  administrative  sanctions  and 
prosecution  established  under  section  205; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
and 

(3)  specific  legislative  recommendations 
designed  to  remedy  any  problems  or  deficien- 
cies in  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  209.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
nroprlated  such  sums  sis  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  tltle.9 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS  FOR 
COAL  CONVERSION  LACKING 
ONLY  WILL  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
ACHIEVE  ENERGY  SELF-SUFFI- 
CIENCY 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  unveiled  the  administra- 
tion's specifications  for  coal  conversion 
legislation.  In  outlining  a  policy  of  man- 
dating the  oil  backout  from  utility  boil- 
ers and  the  substitution  of  coal,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  sent  a  signal  to  the  Na- 
tion that  it  is  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal necessity  to  develop  a  national  en- 


ergy plan  on  the  direct  utilization  of 
coal.  It  establishes  that  coal  can  be  used 
as  a  primary  feedstock  in  utility  boilers 
throughout  this  country.  The  $10  bilUon 
grant  proposal  to  expedite  coal  conver- 
sion with  environmental  controls.  If  im- 
plemented fully,  could  save  between  1 
million  and  1.5  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  by  the  mid- 1980 's. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  coal  can 
be  used  as  a  basic  energy  resource  with- 
out danger  to  the  environment,  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  citizens.  To  pro- 
ceed otherwise  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  coal  conversion  program  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  our  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  This  is  a  realistic  and  vital 
part  of  the  total  energy  program. 

Several  weeks  prior  to  the  release  of 
the  administration  s  proposed  policy  on 
coal  conversion,  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Pubhc  Works  Committee  had 
determined  to  look  into  the  expressed 
concerns  on  increasing  coal  emissions. 
Accordingly,  I  announced  that  a  series 
of  hearings  will  be  scheduled  to  examine 
the  problems  of  greater  coal  utilization. 
We  hope  to  begin  our  hearings  with  an 
examination  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
acid  rain,  beginning  later  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  representative  of 
the  coal-producing  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  have  been  an  advocate  of  re- 
search and  development  of  coal  as  a 
clean-burning,  efficient  fuel  throughout 
my  35  years  in  Congress.  In  1943,  I  au- 
thored the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  to 
convert  coal  to  oil  and  gasoline.  Iliis  was 
successfully  achieved,  but  the  projects 
were  abandoned  when  cheap  crude  oil 
from  overseas  became  available  in  the 
1950's. 

I  issued  a  warning  at  that  time  which, 
if  heeded,  might  have  avoided  the  pres- 
ent energy  crisis  and  made  such  things 
as  boycotts  and  OPEC  price  increases 
unnecessary.  I  said : 

In  the  future  we  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
pend on  the  Importation  of  oil  from  any  for- 
eign country,  even  though  it  may  appear  to 
be  a  very  friendly  one  now,  for  then  a  major 
portion  of  our  economy  could  be  subjected 
to  the  whims  and  controls  of  outside  powers. 
Unless  we  have  our  own  sources  of  gasoline 
and  oil  in  time  of  peace,  we  might  be  forced 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices;  and,  if  supplies  are 
cut  off  in  time  of  war,  our  entire  military 
machine  would  be  helpless. 

It  is  tragic  irony  that  these  words  of 
almost  four  decades  ago  should  be  so  ap- 
propriate to  our  present  situation.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  coal  conversion  pro- 
posals we  are  now  considering  will  move 
us  down  the  road  to  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. Let  us  pray  that  it  will  not  be  too 
little  and  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues and  others  may  know  of  the 
efforts  being  made  to  expedite  the  leg:is- 
lation  on  coal  conversion,  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  made  today  on  the  administra- 
tion's oil  backout  proposals,  together 
with  an  annoimcement  on  environmen- 
tal hearings,  and  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  18  in  response 
to  a  lengthy  article  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  acid  rain  as  a  result 
of  increased  emissions  from  burning 
fossil  fuels,  particularly  from  utility 
boilers  and  automobiles. 
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— Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

annoiihced  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 

direct  use  of  coal  in  utility  boilers 

ock   for  the   emerging  syn- 

ndustry. 

chairman   of   the   Senate   En- 
Public    Works    Committee, 
hearing,    on    March    19,    will 
technical  aspects  of  acid  rain, 
essential  need  to  gather  com- 
infomlation   on   the   relationship   be- 
eijviromnent  and  coal,"  Randolph 
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commented.  He  noted  that  concern  over  in- 
creasing coal  emissions  has  resulted  in  delay 
of  the  Administration's  coal  conversion  leg- 
islation. 

Other  hearings  will  be  scheduled  through- 
out the  session  dealing  with  state  imple- 
mentation plans,  existing  coal  emission 
standards,  particulate  transport,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  increasing  carbon  dioxide  In  the 
atmosphere. 

"I  have  maintained  for  many  years  that  we 
must  utilize  coal  as  the  keystone  of  our  en- 
ergy program  to  achieve  energy  self- 
sufficiency,"  Randolph  said.  "These  hearings 
will  provide  us  with  the  comprehensive  data 
necessary  to  assure  environmental  consider- 
ations are  an  integral  part  of  oil  backout 
legislation,  thus  negating  the  possibility  of 
having  yet  another  coal  conversion  effort 
ignored  because  of  an  inadequate  constitu- 
ency for  such  measures." 

febri7art  18,  1980. 
Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Editor:  I  was  concerned  with  the 
apparent  emphasis  of  the  article  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  1980,  in  the  Washington  Post  stating 
that  increased  direct  coal  conversion  would 
pour  acid  rain  on  our  Canadian  neighbors. 
It  reflects  unfairly  on  the  reasoned  efforts 
to  construct  a  national  energy  policy  that 
utilizes  coal,  our  most  plentiful  domestic 
resource.  It  does  not  help  solve  the  problems 
of  insuring  an  energy  policy  that  guarantees 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  citizens  and  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  Compound- 
ing our  concern  is  the  added  coverage  of  the 
subject  in  your  cartoon  by  Herblock  in  the 
Post  of  February  13. 1  note  the  caption  above 
the  emission  stacks  says  may  cause,  not  will 
definitely  lead  to  such  a  condition. 

I  fully  recognize  the  problems  associated 
with  acid  rain  caused  primarily  when  utility 
plant,  automobile,  and  other  industrial  emis- 
sions combine  at  high  altitudes,  and  fall  as 
precipitation.  Because  of  my  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  direct  burning  of  coal  within  a 
safe  environmental  structure,  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  this  subject  and  the  en- 
vironmental research  and  development  pro- 
grams which  address  it.  This  activity  will 
review  the  status  of  a  very  technical  prob- 
lem and  develop  a  record  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  cope  with  the  Issue  In  an  effective 
manner. 

Further,  during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  National  Security  Act  (S.  932)  now  being 
finalized  in  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee,  a  provision  was  added  which 
would  create  a  Federal  Acid  Precipitation 
Task  Force.  This  group  would  be  responsible 
for  developing  a  plan  to  coordinate  relevant 
governmental  and  private  efforts  aimed  at 
identifying  and  ameliorating  the  acid  rain 
problem.  Also,  $152  million  will  be  author- 
ized to  be  spent  for  grants  to  states,  locali- 
ties and  universities.  In  addition  to  this  fed- 
eral research  and  policy  coordinating  effort. 

Members  of  Congress  from  coal  producing 
states  have  been  working  for  nearly  a  year 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agecy  (EPA) 
on  new  coal  conversion  (oil  backout)  legis- 
lation. It  is  my  understanding  that  EPA  and 
DOE  have  been  consulting  informally  on  sul- 
fur dioxide  and  acid  rain  problems  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  The  Post 
article  Indicated  that  DOE  had  not  con- 
sulted EPA  until  January  21  of  this  year. 
This  Is  incorrect.  The  memo  attributed  to 
DOE'S  effort  is  actually  an  EPA  memo  writ- 
ten to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  on  February  1. 

In  addition,  that  memo  states  that  another 
$600  million  added  to  the  $12  billion  being 
proposed  In  the  oil  backout  legislation  will 
solve  the  sulfur  dioxide  and  acid  rain  prob- 
lem In  the  northeast  United  States  and  Can- 


ada. This  figure  Is  questionable.  Again,  the 
reason  for  the  hearings  on  acid  rain  Is  to  col- 
lect technical  information  on  a  subject  that 
has  little  data  base,  to  decide  issues  on  fund- 
ing and  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

DOE,  EPA  and  OMB  must  realize  the  em- 
phasis that  President  Carter  has  given  to  coal 
conversion  and  they  should  be  cooperating 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to  see  that 
energy,  environmental,  and  funding  disputes 
are  fully  debated  and  settled  internally.  How- 
ever, It  is  a  disservice  to  these  efforts  to  devel- 
op a  national  energy  policy  when  partial  and 
Incomplete  information  on  the  relationship 
between  the  environment  and  coal  is  circul- 
ated and  published  by  the  press. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment 

and  Public  Works.% 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  for  not  to 
exceed  30  seconds  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  be- 
ginning with  Department  of  Justice, 
those  two  nominations,  and  the  first 
nomination  under  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Mr.  George  A.  Dalley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  three 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc,  the  motion  to  reconsider 
en  bloc  be  laid  on  the  table,  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Justice 

Terry  Lee  Pechota,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  K.  Berg,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

George  A.  Dalley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing Dec.  31, 1982. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-45,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  attend  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference,  to  be 
held  in  Oslo,  Norway,  April  7-12,  1980: 
The  Senator  from  Nevada   (Mr.  Can- 
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NON),  chairman,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  vice  chairman. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy:  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  (appropriations),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
(armed  services),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  <at-large) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  (ap- 
propriations). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy:  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  (at-large),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  (appro- 
priations), the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  (appropriations),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen) 
(armed  services). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  9355(a) ,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy:  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  (appropria- 
tions) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  (armed  services) ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr,  Stevens)  (appropria- 
tions*, and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)    (at-large). 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  200  individ- 
ual copies  of  Senate  Resolution  377  be 
printed  for  presentation  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  1980  U.S.  winter  Olympic 
team,  the  coaches,  the  officials  thereof, 
and  the  Lake  Placid  town  council,  with 
the  resolving  clause  to  read  as  it  appears 
in  Senate  Resolution  377,  but  with  the 
words  "the  members  of  the  1980  United 
States  Winter  Olympic  Team,  its  coaches 
and  officials,"  stricken  and  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof  the  individuals'  names,  one 
name  in  each  resolution  so  printed,  a  list 
of  which  I  am  sending  to  the  desk. 

There  are  approximately  126  athletes, 
50  coaches,  and  24  officials  who  will  re- 
ceive copies  of  this  resolution  commend- 
ing their  role  in  the  successful  1980  win- 
ter Olympics  recently  completed  in  Lake 
Placid. 

The  cost  of  this  printing  will  be  about 
$400  and  will  appear  on  parchment  paper 
with  a  red  border.  Both  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  clewed  it. 

I  thank  the  minority  leadership  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  their  as- 
sistance in  expediting  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  COPIES  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  377 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  myself,  I 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  entered  earlier,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow,  for  a  session  which  will 
be  only  a  pro  forma  session,  with  no  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted,  at  the  close  of 


which  the  Senate  will  go  over  until  Tues- 
day next,  at  11  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:43 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow 
at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  6,  1980: 

Department  of  Stats 
Julian  Nava.  of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 
Department  of  the  Tkeasukt 
Curtis  Alan  Hessler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  vice  Daniel  H.  Brill,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  6,  1980: 

Department  of  Justice 

Terry  Lee  Pechota,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  K.  Berg,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Civn.  Aeronautics  Board 

George  A.  Dalley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1982. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPfeAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined thi '.  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings £nd  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuan;  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands!  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

•ne  of  its  clerks,  announced 

Senate    had    passed    without 

a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 

of  the  following  titles : 

An  act  to  amend  section  502(a) 

Marine  Act,  1936;  and 
494.   Joint   resolution   providing 
of  Carlisle  H.  Humel- 
itlzen    regent   of    the   Board   of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


RfVEREND  HAMILTON  G. 
REEVE 

SClfULZE 


asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


SCKULZE. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 

introduce  to  the  House  our 

ain  for  today.  Rev.  Hamilton 

Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  and  the 

Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the 

Church.   His   lovely 

years,  Mrs.  Wade  Reeve,  Is 

this  morning. 


<f 


M(  thodist 


Reverend  Reeve  came  into  the  ministry 
following  a  career  in  the  merchandising 
field.  He  served  the  historic  Valley  Forge 
United  Methodist  Church  from  1957  until 
his  retirement  in  1976.  During  the  first 
12  years  of  this  time,  he  also  served  as 
vice  president  of  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion of  Valley  Forge. 

His  work  with  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion was  the  natural  culmination  of  the 
proud  and  visible  patriotism  which  has 
characterized  his  life,  including  service 
to  our  Nation  as  an  Army  medic  in  the 
Second  World  War,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star. 

Reverend  Reeve's  love  for  and  sense 
of  responsibility  to  his  fellow  man  have 
led  him  to  yet  another  career,  of  service 
to  his  community. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Phoenix- 
ville  Area  Community  Services,  an  in- 
formation and  referral  agency,  and  now 
serves  as  president  of  its  board.  He  is 
active  in  the  local  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  where  he  chairs  the  blood 
servicing  committee,  and  the  Chester 
County  Board  of  Public  Assistance,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  his  out- 
standing commitment  and  contribution 
have  been  formally  recognized  by  sev- 
eral organizations.  He  has  received  the 
Valley  Forge  Lions  Club  Citizenship 
Award,  the  Phoenixville  Bnai  B'rith 
Outstanding  Citizen  Award,  and  was 
named  a  Paul  Harris  Fellow  by  the 
Phoenixville  Rotary  Club  in  1979. 

Reverend  Reeve  brought  his  wisdom 
to  Capitol  Hill  on  an  earlier  occasion 
as  a  senior  citizen  in  my  office  in  1978. 
His  thoughtful  insight  and  marvelous 
sense  of  humor  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  had  the  opportuni^  to  work 
with  him  at  that  time. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  we  are  fortunate  that  Rever- 
end Reeve,  known  to  his  friends  as 
"Ham,"  could  share  his  fellowship  with 
us  this  morning. 


HEW      REGULATIONS      ON      HOME 
OXYGEN  USE  MUST  BE  REWRITTEN 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  to  restrict  the  use  of 
home  oxygen  equipment  under  the  medi- 
care program.  Those  proposed  regula- 
tions are  another  example  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  run  amok.  It  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  the  regulatory  proposals  put 
together  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 


Administration  go  much  too  far,  would 
significantly  increase  health  care  costs, 
and  even  run  the  risk  of  jeopardizing 
people's  health.  They  also  pose  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  right  of  privacy. 

The  intent  of  congressional  mandates 
to  reduce  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  medi- 
care program  was  clearly  to  reduce  pro- 
gram costs.  But  these  particular  regula- 
tions, by  forcing  many  patients  who 
need  oxygen  treatment  to  receive  the 
treatment  in  hospitals  to  insure  that 
their  bills  will  be  paid  by  medicare,  will 
force  up  medicare  costs  by  imduly 
restricting  access  to  home  oxvgen  treat- 
ments or  will  induce  many  older  Amer- 
icans to  forgo  needed  treatment  and 
to  require  them  to  be  institutionalized  as 
opposed  to  being  treated  at  home.  The 
regulations  would  also  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  administration's  high 
priority  goal  of  reducing  overall  hospital 
costs  by  filling  badly  needed  hospital 
beds  with  patients  who  could  otherwise 
be  treated  at  home. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  public  outrage 
at  these  proposals  will  lead  to  significant 
revision.  To  that  end,  I  have  prepared  a 
letter  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  to 
express  my  concerns  and  to  urge  that 
the  regulations  be  rewritten.  A  number 
of  you  have  agreed  to  sign  that  letter, 
and  I  hope  others  will  join  me  in  this 
effort. 


CONGRESSMAN  HANCE  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  DEAL  WITH  PROB- 
LEM OF  IMPORTED  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  HANCE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wiU 
introduce  a  bill  that  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  imported  agricultural  products. 
Last  year  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
products  crossing  the  Texas  border  from 
Mexico  were  actually  tested  for  health 
standards.  The  majority  tested  were 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  chemical 
standards  set  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Most  imported  products  have  been 
chemically  treated,  either  during  the 
growing  season  or  during  the  harvesting 
season  with  levels  of  chemicals  that  are 
in  violation  of  U.S.  standards.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  way  to  detain 
these  violated  products  under  present 
law  and  many  are  already  on  the  gro- 
cery shelves  before  the  lab  samples  can 
reach  the  labs  and  be  tested. 

My  bill  prohibits  the  importation  of 
products  in  violation  of  the  law  and  puts 
some  teeth  into  enforcement  of  existing 
laws.  It  establishes  test  laboratories  at 
the  borders  where  products  can  be  quick- 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g^  D   H07  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ly  and  easily  tested  so  violations  can  be 
stopped  before  they  reach  the  market. 

The  main  thing  this  bill  will  do  is  stop 
the  tremendous  disadvantage  to  the 
American  farmer  and  also  will  stop  the 
health  hazards  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY  INTO 
UNITED  NATIONS  VOTE 

(Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  and  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  concerning  last  Satur- 
days  vote  in  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  administration's 
subseauent  explanations.  House  Resolu- 
tion 598  requires  that  the  President  turn 
over  to  the  House  of  Representatives  all 
information  and  facts  concerning  this 
administration's  decision  to  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Security  Council  resolution 
condemning  Israel's  settlement  policy  in 
the  West  Bank  and  East  Jerusalem. 

I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  supported  such  a  blatantly  anti- 
Israeli  resolution  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  to  admit  that  my  dismay  has 
hardly  been  eased  by  the  administra- 
tion's explanation  that  it  made  a  mis- 
take in  voting  for  the  resolution.  We 
cannot,  imfortunately,  ask  that  the  vote 
be  retaken;  it  is  now  and  forever  a  part 
of  the  U.N.  record. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  resolution  of 
inquiry  because  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  why  it  took  2  full  days  for  this  ter- 
rible "mistake"  to  be  discovered  and 
then  disavowed.  The  official  explana- 
tions I  have  heard  have  been  in  conflict 
and  are  simply  not  credible.  I  hope  that 
this  resolution  of  inquiry  will  quickly 
provide  us  with  a  means  of  discovering 
the  truth  of  this  unfortunate  matter. 

I  might  £uld  that  the  damage  our  vote 
and  subsequent  disavowal  of  that  vote 
have  caused  extends  beyond  the  Middle 
East.  If  our  "communications  failed  on 
a  relatively  straight-forward  vote  in  the 
U.N.,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  may  be 
happening  in  more  complex  interna- 
tional situations. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
advising  Presidents  how  to  run  their 
business.  However,  there  is  a  tool  that 
might  be  useful  to  President  Carter  if 
he  has  the  will  to  use  it.  It  is  provided  in 
article  I,  section  7,  subsection  2  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  It  worked  extremely 
well  for  President  Gerald  Ford  and  re- 
sulted in  an  inflation  rate  at  the  time 
he  left  office  of  4.8  percent,  instead  of 
what  we  now  have,  an  18-percent  rate. 

It  is  known  as  the  veto. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  year  just 
past,  with  the  excessive  spending  that 
helped  fuel  today's  rate  of  inflation,  that 
the  President  chose  not  to  veto  one  ap- 
propriation bill.  In  fact,  in  3  years  in 
office,  this  administration  has  vetoed 
only  one  appropriation  bill,  contrasted 
to  the  President  Ford  veto  of  six  appro- 
priation bills. 

When  I  hear  the  Pres'dent  state  that 
he  will  veto  any  spending  bill  that  ex- 
ceeds the  same  guidelines  that  he  has 
imposed  on  wages  and  prices,  I  will  then 
begin  to  believe  that  this  administration 
is  serious  about  solving  the  problem  of 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  USE  VETO  OR 
THREAT  OF  VETO  TO  CONTROL 
INFLA'nON 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
from  the  media  reports  that  the  Carter 
administration  is  searching  for  ways  to 
control  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
resulting  inflation. 

This  is  understandable,  when  we  have 
a  rate  of  annualized  inflation  rate  of  18 
percent  and  interest  is  moving  rapidly 
toward  a  20-percent  prime  rate. 


□  1110 

REPUBLICAN      CONGRESS      WOULD 
GET  COUNTRY  MOVING  AGAIN 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  a  taxpayer  is  someone 
who  does  not  have  to  pass  a  civil  service 
exam  to  work  for  the  Government  and, 
believe  me,  that  is  no  laughing  matter 
after  the  Democrats  have  been  in  con- 
trol of  Congress  for  25  years. 

Thanks  to  their  leadership,  the  coun- 
try is  in  terrible  shape.  Inflation  is  nm- 
ning  at  18  percent.  The  national  debt  is 
fast  approaching  a  trillion  dollars.  We 
are  more  dependent  on  OPEC  oil  than 
ever. 

Tax  freedom  day,  the  day  when  the 
average  American  stops  working  for  the 
Government  and  starts  working  for  him- 
self, will  not  come  this  year  until  early 
May.  It  is  no  wonder  people  are  worried, 
worried  about  making  ends  meet,  worried 
about  whether  they  can  afford  a  decent 
home,  worried  about  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  send  their  kids  to  college,  after 
a  lifetime  of  having  worried  about 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
retire. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  this  way.  A  Re- 
publican congress  would  balance  the 
budget,  harness  inflation,  and  get  this 
country  moving  again. 


TIME  FOR  A  REPUBLICAN  MAJOR- 
ITY IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  2-to-l  Democrat-controlled 
Congress,  would  you  believe  that  a  pound 


of  steak  cost  only  75  cents  in  1954,  the 
year  your  party  took  control  of  the  Con- 
gress and  in  1980,  the  26th  year  of  Dem- 
ocrat control,  the  same  pound  of  steak 
costs  $3.19?  A  gallon  of  house  paint  has 
gone  from  $2.89  to  $16.19  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

The  Democrat-controlled  Congress  is 
fast  spending  this  Nation  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  people  deserve  a  change. 
If  the  dollar  continues  to  dwindle  at  its 
current  rate,  in  only  14  years  oiu-  citizens 
will  hold  paper  currency  that  is  only 
worth  1  cent. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  I  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  we  must  curb  excessive 
spending  and  eliminate  Federal  deficits 
•which  fuel  inflation  and  disrupt  the 
economy.  We  must  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  require  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  must  fight  for  perma- 
nent tax  cuts  which  would  boost  produc- 
tion and  create  jobs.  We  must  hold  down 
the  power  of  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
return  it — where  it  belongs — to  the 
people. 

The  Democrat  majority  continues  to 
ignore  these  problems. 

Should  their  contract  be  renewed?  No. 
Now,  this  year  a  change  has  to  be  made — 
a  Republican  majority  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

ANIMAL   DAMAGE   CONTROL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 

(Mr.  LOEFFLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  livestock 
losses  as  a  result  of  predator  damage 
have  been  a  problem  of  long  standing.  In 
1978  alone,  predators  were  responsible 
for  58  percent  of  sheep  and  lamb  losses 
and  a  staggering  72  percent  of  goat  and 
kid  losses  in  Texas.  In  addition,  the 
USDA  has  estimated  that  during  1977 
the  economic  impact  of  losses  due  to 
predation  totaled  $59  million  in  16  West- 
em  States.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  consumer 
who  pay  for  these  losses  in  higher  prices 
for  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  effect  which  current  policy  di- 
rectives by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  have  on  what  recent  environ- 
mental studies  have  shown  to  be  re- 
sponsible, effective,  and  essential  ccHn- 
ponents  of  an  adequate  predator  damage 
management  program.  Therefore,  today, 
I  am  joining  with  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Agricultiu-e  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  in 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Animal  Damage  Control  Act  of  1931.  I 
strongly  beheve  that  this  legislation  re- 
fiects  the  desire  of  concerned  agricul- 
tural and  environmental  groups  to 
resolve  this  critical  problem,  ai  d  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


PRESENTATION  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
FAMILY  OF  JOHN  WAYNE 

(Mr.   GOLDWATER   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.)  

Mr.  GOLJ  >WATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  li  ce  to  advise  the  House  that 
the  family  o '  the  late  John  Wayne  will 
be  here  at  tl  e  Capitol  this  afternoon  to 
receive  on  be  lalf  of  their  father  the  spe- 
cial congress  onal  gold  medal  which  the 
Congress  aut  lorized  last  year. 

I  deeply  n  gret  that  the  medal  could 
not  have  betn  presented  to  the  Duke, 
himself,  but '  re  are  grateful  that  the  bill 
authorizing  i :  was  signed  into  law  while 
he  was  stUl  vt  ith  us. 

I  understand  that  John  Wayne  con- 
sidered this  )ne  of  the  greatest  honors 
paid  him  ii  a  lifetime  filled  with 
honors — ^whi(  h  is  just  one  more  indica- 
tion of  the  I  leep  love  and  respect  this 
man  had  foi  his  Government  and  his 
country. 

I  am  glad  i  pleased  him  because  It  was 
the  least  we  i^ovld  do  to  thank  him  for 
a  lifetime  of  loving  his  country  with  a 
fierce  loyalty  uxd  more  than  a  little  pride 
in  its  goodn  !ss  and  despite  its  faults. 

Among  thoee  who  will  be  present  are: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^Iichael  Wayne  and  family. 
Mr.  Patrick  Wayne  and  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donal  L  icava,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory Mimoz,  Avss  Aieesa  Wayne,  John 
Ethan  Wayie,  Miss  Mareesa  Wayne, 
Mrs.  Josephi|ie  Wayne,  and  Mrs.  Pilar 
Wayne. 


LET  US  ftAVE  A  REPUBLICAN 
MA.  ORTTY  IN    1981 

ROU  3SELOT 
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snd 


(Mr. 
given 

for  1  minute 
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Mr. 
more  than  25 
crat  majority 
time,  the 
thing  to  have 
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but  this  will 
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ROUS5ELOT.  Mr.   Speaker,   for 

?ears  we  have  had  a  Demo- 

in  Congress.  During  that 

Federal  budget  is  not  the  only 

baUooned.  So  have  con- 


wil 
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not  upset  your  stomach, 
costs  $1.29,  or  more  than 
to  get  fast,  fast,  fast  re- 
it  did  in  1954.  And  we  have 
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The  price  oi , 
from  12  cents 
to  sneeze  at 
hesive  will 
a  4-oimce 
costs  $2.89. 

It  Is  time 
should  say,  it 
from  your  dollar 
Republican  m  ajorlty 
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Mr.   WAXMAN 
unanimous  coi  isent 
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to  address  the  House 
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a  change.  Or  perhaps  I 
is  time  for  some  change — 
that  is.  Let  us  have  a 
in  1981. 


FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

AND  THE  ENVERON- 

THE    COMMITTEE    ON 

AND  FOREIGN  COM- 

Srr  TODAY  DURING  5- 


RULE 


Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

that  the  Subcommit- 

and  the  Environment  of 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

permitted  to  meet  this 


afternoon  during  the  5-minute  rule  for 
purposes  of  hearing  testimony  on  infant 
formula. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOSTAGE  BRACELETS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teh- 
ran hostage  bracelets  that  I  have  men- 
tioned many  times  since  the  Christmas 
recess  have  finally  arrived  this  morning. 
They  are  available  in  my  office  for  my 
colleagues,  including  yourself,  sir,  if  you 
would  like  one. 

The  hostage's  name  engraved  on  the 
first  several  thousand  bracelets,  above 
the  words  "Never  Again,"  and  the  date— 
11-4-79 — of  the  overrunning  of  our  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  by  terrorists,  is  Lt.  Col. 
David  M.  Roeder,  our  Air  Attache  in 
Iran.  Dave  Roeder's  wife,  Susan  and 
their  two  children,  Jim  14,  and  Dawn  8, 
live  in  the  area,  in  Arlington.  Dave  is 
a  typical  outstanding  American  U.S.  Air 
Force  officer  •  •  •  husband,  father, 
fighter  pilot,  scholar,  and  foreign  service 
expert. 

Colonel  Roeder  flew  100  combat  mis- 
sions over  North  Vietnam  in  the  most 
hostile  au:  space  in  the  history  of  aerial 
warfare,  against  the  Mig's,  SAMS,  and 
Soviet  made  radar  diverted  "triple  A" 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

He  is  a  member  of  an  exclusive  group 
of  pilots  and  pilot/POW's  who  survived 
that  hell,  the  Red  River  Valley  "River 
Rats."  As  an  F-105  "THUD"  flghterjock 
out  of  Korat  he  saw  the  worst  of  it. 

The  terrorist/students  holding  our 
Embassy  stated  at  one  point  to  invite 
Communists  from  Vietnam  to  come  to 
Tehran  and  conduct  a  phony  so-called 
war  crimes  trial  against  Colonel  Roeder. 
If  they  dare  to  add  one  more  humilia- 
tion I  trust  the  President  will  take  direct 
action. 

I  hope  most  Members  will  be  proud  in 
remembrance  of  our  beleaguered  53 
hostages  to  wear  one  of  these  "symbolic 
shackles." 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuOoln 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 


[Roll  No.  118] 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baiunan 

Beard,  R.I 

Board.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Bingham 

B'anchard 

Bo'and 

Boiling 

Boner 


Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Butler 


Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaiugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Clinser 

Coleman 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Colling,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corooran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Oourter 

Crane,  Daniel 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  Mich. 

de  la  Ge,rza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Devinc 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dorn&n 

Dougherty 

Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 
English 

Erdahl 
Erlenbom 

Ertel 
Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Pazlo 
Fenwlck 
Perraro 
Plndley 
Plah 
Pith  Ian 
Fllppo 
Plorlo 
Pol©y 

Pord,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Prenael 
Frost 
Puqua 
Qarcla 
Oephardt 
Oilman 
Oingrich 
Glnn 
GUckman 
Goldwater 
GonzaJez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradlaon 
Oranun 
Orassley 
Gray 
Green 
Orlsham 
Ouarlnl 
Gudger 
Guver 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hajnmer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 


Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HUlis 

Hlnaon 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howiard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jennette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenme;«r 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUd«e 

Klndnww 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPaloe 

Lagomaralno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lun^Pen 

McClory 

McConnack 

McDacte 

McEwen 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mar  key 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuLskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

MlQlah 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Oallf. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

ReusB 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sohulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shxiznway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Ske'ton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trtble 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlnn 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wrlifht 

Wywtt 

Wvdler 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Youni;,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Yotmg.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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n  1130 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  362 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
still  has  not  mastered  the  difficult  "art 
of  diplomacy,"  an  art  essential  to  re- 
gain and  maintain  the  international 
credibility  which  our  position  dictates. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE  REPORT  ON   H.R.   3919, 
CRUDE    OIL    WINDFALL    PROFIT 
TAX  ACT  OP  1980 
Mr.    ULLMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Friday.  March  7,  1980,  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  biU,  H.R.  3919.  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  us  why  this  unanimous 
consent  is  required? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
D  1140 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  staff  simply  has  not 
been  able  to  finalize  the  statement  of 
managers  and  the  text  of  the  language. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  complex 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows.  This 
is  merely  a  request  to  allow  them  to  file 
it  as  of  midnight  Friday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  why  does  the 
gentleman  need  a  imanimous  consent? 
Is  it  an  extension  of  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  tell  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  when  we 
adjourn  today,  we  intend  to  adjourn  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  Otherwise  we 
would  have  to  have  a  pro  forma  session 
tomorrow  in  the  event  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
Speaker's  comment. 

Reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  this 
the  new  consumers'  tax  that  we  are  work- 
ing on,  the  tax  that  is  going  to  go  on  con- 
sumers because  we  are  going  to  tax  the 
oil  companies  on  the  crude  oil  produced, 
and  then  it  is  going  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumers?  The  new  tax  In  the  con- 
ference reported  bill  really  provides  a 
consumers'  tax,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  that  is  not  true,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
have  the  statement  available  for  the 
Members  to  see  it.  We  want  to  get  it 
printed.  We  are  not  going  to  have  it 
ready  until  midnight  tomorrow  night. 
We  do  not  want  the  House  to  stay  in  ses- 
sion. This  is  merely  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  so  that  we  can  get  it  filed, 
so  that  the  printed  copies  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  Members  as  early  as  possible. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  statement,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  the  Congress  must  now  vote 
on  another  big  tax  on  the  consumers  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  GENERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  armounce  that  on  Wednesday,  March 
19,  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Hiunan  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
will  begin  public  hearings  on  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended — commonly  known  as  the 
general  revenue  sharing  act — and  on 
bills  to  extend  and  amend  that  legisla- 
tion. The  present  act  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  of  this  year. 

Members  wishing  to  testify  on  general 
revenue  sharing  are  invited  to  contact 
the  subcommittee  office  (B-372  Raybum 
House  Office  Building;  extension  5-2548) 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Members  are  asked  to  send  25  copies  of 
their  prepared  statements  to  the  sub- 
committee at  least  24  hours  before  their 
scheduled  appearances.  Written  state- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  oral  testi- 
mony. 

UN.  VOTE  PUTS  ANOTHER  CRIMP  IN 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  CREDIBIL- 
ITY 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
seesaw  of  events  regarding  the  U.S.  vote 
on  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  criticizing  Israel,  has  put  yet 
another  crimp  in  a  now  less  than  credible 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  vote  on  this 
resolution  should  clearly  be  condemned. 

Regardless  of  who  accepts  the  blame 
for  this  blatant  error,  or  who  is  really 
at  fault,  such  philanderings,  particularly 
when  our  international  posture  has 
fallen  to  a  dramatically  low  point  do 
little  to  win  us  the  respect  we  so  des- 
perately want  and  need.  What  is  most 
alarming  about  this  fiasco  is  that  it  is 
not  an  isolated  example  of  a  failure  in 
communications  among  our  high-level 
foreign  policy  decisionmakers.  Shades 
of  the  Andy  Yoimg  episode  which 
culminated  in  his  resignation  creep 
slowly  back  into  our  minds. 

Even  more  recent,  the  wavering  U.S. 
commitment  to  Pakistan — one  day  we 
were  formulating  an  aid  package,  the 
next  day  we  had  misgivings — demon- 
strates a  faltering  U.S.  foreign  policy 
which  will  continue  to  erode  any  hopes 
to  establish  credible  relations  or  alli- 
ances with  other  nations.  The  latest 
episode  has  only  served  to  put  the  icing 
on  the  cake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  an  interde- 
pendent world  which  requires,  no,  which 
demands,  a  foreign  policy  which  aUows 
us  to  address  the  many  challenges  we 
face,  in  a  coherent  fashion.  Recent  ac- 
tions in  the  foreign  policy  realm  only 


MOVIES  TO  BE  SHOWN  TODAY 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  aiKl  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Bdr.  Q?eaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  invite  Members  and 
staff  representatives  to  attend  movies 
today  which  will  be  shown  in  room  2318 
at  4  o'clock.  This  is  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  room. 

There  are  two  movies  being  shown.  One 
is  "A  Play  Half  Written"  concerning  the 
need  for  energy  production.  The  second 
film  was  prepared  by  the  nilnois  Power 
Co.  as  an  expose  of  the  CBS  "Sixty 
Minutes"  program  on  the  Clinton  Nuclear 
Plant,  at  Clinton,  HI.  The  utility  com- 
pany filmed  CBS  conducting  the  inter- 
views, and  prepared  the  documentary 
which  shows  the  portions  which  CBS 
edited  out — to  suit  their  prejudices. 

These  films  are  well  worth  seeing,  and 
I  encourage  the  Members  and  their  staffs 
to  attend  in  room  2318  at  4  o'clock  today. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  149. 
RECCXiNIZING  HON.  CARL  VIN- 
SON ON  OCCASION  OF  CHRISTEN- 
ING OF  US S.  "CARL  VINSON" 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (SJ.  Res.  149)  to  recognize  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occasion 
of  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vin- 
son, March  15,  1980.  and  a  companion 
joint  rescdution  (H  J.  Res.  498) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  in  this  re- 
quest by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  honor  of  its  former  chairman. 
Mr.  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CSeorgia? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 
Could  we  have  an  explanation  of  this? 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way 
of  background  and  explanation,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  some  Members  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Carl  Vinson  served  in  the 
Congress  for  50  years.  He  is  still  living 
and  is  96  years  of  age.  The  Navy  has 
waived  its  general  policy  and  has  named 
the  U.SS.  Carl  Vinson,  an  aircraft  car- 
rier to  be  christened  on  March  15  of  this 
year — Saturday  week,  after  him.  In  con- 
junction with  this,  the  Senate  has  passed 
its  Senate  joint  resolution  which  wotild 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation extending  to  Carl  Vinson  the  best 
wishes  of  a  grateful  nation,  and  express- 
ing to  him  its  deep  appreciation. 

I  am  joined  in  this  request,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  by  more  than  100  Members  ot 
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:.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
g  mtleman's  concern  that  the 
procedures  have  been  observed; 
they  have.  Earlier  today 
p  ivilege  to  discuss  this  mat- 
~    gentleman  from  Maryland 
) ,  who,  I  thought,  was  the 
objec  or  on  the  gentleman's  side, 
course,  I  had  discussed  this 
from  New  York  (Mr. 
chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
the  gentleman  from  New 
G^HciA) ,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
did  explain  to  me  that 
policy  of  the  committee 
grant  a  commemorative  type 
that  it  had  been  declined 
lages  as  General  Bradley, 
and  others.  However,  we, 
his  was  such  a  unique  cir- 
( ailed  just  a  moment  ago 
und<  rstand  that  the  gentleman 
Y<>rk  (Mr.  Hanley)  and  the 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia) 
the  unanimous  consent 
made  and  they  are  exer- 
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the  absence  of  a  few  other  contacts  that 
I  think  would  have  to  be  made,  I  would 
have  to  object  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  continue  to 
reserve  his  right  to  object  and  yield  to 
me  again? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  All  right.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  if  we  could  meet  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  , 
and  other  ranking  subcommittee  mem- 
bers and  we  could  work  it  out  on  the 
substantive  points.  I  probably  would  not 
object,  but  at  this  point  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  situation,  I  must  object.  So, 
therefore,  I  do  object. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  withhold  for  just  a  mo- 
ment? Would  the  gentleman  withhold 
his  objection  and  yield  to  me  under  his 
reservation? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  news  from  the  Doorkeeper 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  does  personally  favor  this  reso- 
lution. In  view  of  that  circumstance, 
would  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  ob- 
jection or  his  reservation  of  objection? 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  I  cannot.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  something  I  would  like 
to  discuss  in  proper  fashion  with  enough 
Members  so  that  we  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that,  as  much  as  we  want  to  honor 
Carl  Vinson,  we  are  not  setting  a  prece- 
dent that  will  haunt  us  all  down  the  line. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  must  object  at 
this  point. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3829)  to  provide  for 
increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3829,  with 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Chairman  pro 
tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  on 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1980.  title  I  had 
been  considered  as  having  been  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Pending  was  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook)  and  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh)  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  had  been  re- 
quested. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AsHBRooK)  insist  on  his  request  for  a 
recorded  vote? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
does  not  have  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  rise? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  I  am  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  think  that  re- 
quest should  stay  in  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  a  recorded  vote 
had  not  been  ordered. 

Does  any  other  Member  demand  a 
recorded  vote  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  demand  a  recorded  vote.  A  re- 
corded vote  was  already  requested,  but 
I  will  ask  for  it  again. 

BECOHDEO  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT)  demands  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  210,  noes  181, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  110] 

AYES— 210 

Addabbo 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Lloyd 

Akaka 

Er'enbom 

Long.  La. 

Albosta 

Ertel 

Long.  Md. 

Anderson. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Lowry 

Oallf. 

Pary 

Luken 

Annunzio 

Fazio 

McCloskey 

Anthony 

Penwlck 

McCormack 

Ashley 

Pindley 

McKlnney 

AsDln 

Fish 

Magulre 

Atkinson 

Plthlan 

Maricey 

AuColn 

Pllppo 

MoUul 

Bailey 

Plorlo 

Mattox 

Bsldus 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Barnard 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mlkulskl 

Barnes 

Frenzel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Be  Hell 

Frost 

Mineta 

Bellenaon 

Puqua 

Mlnlsh 

Bennett 

Garcia 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Bevill 

Gaydos 

Moekley 

Bingham 

Gephardt 

Moffett 

Blanchard 

Otalmo 

Molliohan 

Boland 

Glickman 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Boiling 

Gonzalez 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Bonlor 

Gray 

Murtha 

Honker 

Green 

Myers.  Pa. 

Bowen 

Hall.  Ohio 

Natcher 

Brarlemas 

Hall.  Tex. 

Keal 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

Nedzi 

Brodhead 

Hance 

Nolan 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Nowak 

Brown.  Calif. 

Harkln 

Oberstar 

Burllaon 

Harris 

Obey 

Burton.  John 

Hawkins 

Ottinger 

Burton,  Phillip 

Hefner 

Panetta 

Carr 

Heftel 

Patten 

Oavanaugh 

Hl?htower 

Patterson 

Chappell 

Holland 

Pease 

Chlsholm 

Hollenbeck 

Perkins 

Ooelho 

Howard 

Peyser 

Collins,  III. 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Cionte 

Hughes 

Porter 

Conyers 

Hutto 

Preyer 

Connam 

Hyde 

Price 

D'Amours 

Jacobs 

Prltcluml 

Danlelson 

Jenpette 

Rallsback 

Daschle 

Johnson.  Oallf. 

Rangel 

d«  la  Garza 

Jones.  Okla. 

Beuss 

Dellums 

Kastenmeler 

Riohmond 

Derrick 

Kazen 

Rodino 

Dicks 

Klldee 

Roe 

Dlngell 

Kogovsek 

Rosenthal 

Dixon 

Kostmayer 

Rostenkowskl 

Dodd 

LaPaloe 

Roybel 

Donn«lly 

Leech.  Iowa 

Sabo 

Drlnan 

Leach.  La. 

Scheuer 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Lederer 

Scbroeder 

Eckhardt 

Lehman 

Seiberling 

Edgar 

Leland 

Shannon 
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Sharp 

Simon 

Skdton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stack 

Stanton 

Staik 

steed 

Stokes 

Studds 


Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Badbein 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard.  B.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
BcruquBird 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Bureener 
Butlnr 

BSTOD 

Ouaey 

carter 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coleman 

OoUlns.  Tex. 

Oonable 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

(X>ughlln 

Oourter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeywr 

Davis,  Mich. 

Deckard 

Derwlnaki 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dornan 

Dougtierty 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

EdwBircta,  Ale. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Emery 

EngUah 

Brdahl 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Ferraro 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Gibbons 

Qlhnaji 

Gingrich 


Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

VaiUk 

Vento 

Volkmor 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitten 

NOES— 181 

Ginn 
Ooodling 
Gore 
Oradlaon 
Oramm 
Graasley 
Grisham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Haeedorn 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Hansen 
HiBrataa 
Heckler 
HUUs 
Hinson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Laf;o(narslno 
Latta 

Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
LoelBer 
Lott 
Lujem 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McBwen 
McKay 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
MarUn 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N.Y 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhiaad, 
Oallf. 
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WUliams.  Mont. 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yatee 

Yatron 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


MotU 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nelson 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pepper 

Petri 

PurseU 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrenner 

Sbelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Staggers 

Stanseland 

Sbenholm 

Stnaitton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tautoe 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

WaJgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

WWte 

Whitehurst 

Whltiey 

Whlttaker 

WilUams.  Ohio 

WUson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wyaitt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Aahbrook 

Bli«8l 

Boggs 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Campbell 

Clay 

Ctoaie.  Philip 

DmvU,S.C. 

Digei 
Downey 


FBficell 

Piahar 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ooldwater 

Holtzman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jonjea.  NO- 

Lundine 

McDonaJd 

McKugh 

Ma/this 

Mazzoll 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  Pa. 


Nichols 

O'Brien 

OakeJ 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Robertfi 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Thompson 

Treen 

Weaver 

WUson,  Bob 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 
Mr.  Blaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 
Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald  against. 
Ms.  Holtzman  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 


Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 
Mr.  Stewart  for,  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  again.ct. 
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Messrs.    BiflCHEL,    WALGREN,    and 
PEPPER    changed    their    votes    from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  ALBOSTA,  CHAPPELL,  and 
ANTHONY  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  HJl. 
3829.  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Title  I  is  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED    BT    MS.    BAUMAN 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Batjman:  Page 
2.  line  22,  strike  out  "$700  000.000"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "»600.000.000". 

Page  3.  line  7.  strike  out  "$2,749,207,988" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tl.649.900.000". 

Page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  "$700,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$600,000,000". 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  is  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  fimd  for  special  opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  from  $700  million  to  $600 
million,  the  so-called  soft-loan  window 
and  it  reduces  the  contribution  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
ordinary  callable  capital  from  $2,749,- 
207,988  to  $1,649,900,000.  Thus  the 
amendment  will  save  $1,100,000,000. 

Now,  why  would  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  se^  to  make  these  cuts  in 
both  the  soft-loan  window  and  the  call- 
able capital? 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
the  House  noticed  the  other  day  an  ex- 
traordinary event,  an  historic  event:  For 
the  first  time  in  5  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  Buget  Act,  you  have  suddenly 
run  up  against  the  situation  in  which  the 
Congress  finds  itself  no  longer  having 
authority  to  spend  any  more  money  on 
any  new  legislation,  because  you  have 
run  over  the  budget  resolution  limita- 
tions. 

We  adopted  a  budget  ceiling  for  total 
expenditures,  and  we  are  up  against  that 
ceiling  now. 

It  is  a  glorious  day  for  the  House  and 
the  other  body  that  we  have  reached 
this  roadblock,  that  finally  you  have  a 
limitation  on  what  you  can  do  in  the  way 
of  spending.  It  is  unheralded  in  our  his- 
tory. I  hope  this  trend  goes  forward. 


Now,  my  amendment,  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues,  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
that  budget  problem.  The  reason  you 
have  come  to  this  position  is  because 
you  continually  vote  fcH*  increases  in  all 
types  of  spending.  Before  us  today  we 
have  one  of  the  major  areas  of  expendi- 
tures of  taxpayers'  funds;  and  that  is 
the  enormous  U.S.  contribution  to  mul- 
tilateral lending  institutions. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  and  any  other  of 
the  institutions  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  can  undergo  some  very 
judicious  and  prudent  pruning. 

If  we  do  not  cut  here  and  on  every 
other  bill  that  comes  before  us,  we  will 
continue  to  be  in  a  situation  of  enormous 
Federal  deficits  and  high  inflation. 

Now,  this  particular  bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  for  1979 
through  1982.  shows  a  doubling  of  its 
projected  loan  commitments  from  rough- 
ly $995  million  in  1979  to  $1.9  billion 
projected  in  1982. 

If  the  Members  have  read  the  report 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House,  or  committees  of  the  other  body, 
they  will  find  that  there  has  been  sys- 
tematic criticism  by  those  who  have 
looked  closely  at  the  activities  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  that 
their  loans  in  many  instances  are  highly 
speculative,  that  they  are  not  in  many 
cases  for  projects  that  benefit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  countries  involved,  that  many 
times  there  is  obviously  no  ability  of  the 
borrowers  to  repay,  and  that  generally  a 
weakness  runs  through  many  of  their 
loan  decisions. 

There  has  also  been  a  problon  of  these 
loans  being  suggested  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  when  there  is  very  little  time 
for  the  U.S.  directors  to  examine  pre- 
cisely where  the  money  is  going  and  why. 
My  feeling  is  that  we  in  the  House 
have  a  duty  to  begin  now  with  the  first 
line  and  the  first  page  and  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  spending  bill,  one  of  the  first 
big  spending  bills  of  the  year,  to  start 
cutting.  And  we  should  do  the  same  with 
every  other  bill. 

I  know  there  will  be  many  arguments 
made  for  the  principle  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  help  other  countries;  and  we 
are  helping  other  countries. 

I  hope  some  of  the  Members  will  read 
last  week's  issue  of  Time  magazine,  in 
the  financial  section,  where  it  was  in- 
dicated that  multilateral  lending  by  all 
of  these  institutions  which  are  supported 
by  the  United  States  is  driving  the  Third 
World  nations  close  to  bankruptcy. 
Many  of  these  borrowing  countries 
have  no  hope  of  repayment.  Many  of 
them  have  secured  other  loans  from  pri- 
vate lending  institutions,  such  as  Chase 
Manhattan  and  other  American  and 
foreign  banks.  And  literally  by  continu- 
ally forcing  these  countries  into  the 
situation  where  they  must  go  to  these 
international  soft-loan  institutions,  we 
are  pushing  Third  World  countries  into 
possible  bankruptcy  and  even  endanger- 
ing our  own  financial  institutiwis  in  the 
United  States.  Somewhere  we  have  got 
to  call  a  halt. 

My  amendment  is  a  modest  suggestion 
that  we  begin  with  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 
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I  remind  Members,  is 
which   the   Bank   uses   to 
in  the  money  market  from 
which  it  pays  interest.  It 
and  channels  that  money 
which  I  suggest  is  of  prime 
to  this  country,  namely,  the 
in  which  we  live, 
true,  we  are  in  a  stringent 
situation.  It  is  true  that  we 
b^ance  the  budget.  That  re- 
year's  budgetary  figures, 
we  are  in  trouble, 
absolutely    nothing    of    a 
_  nature  in  this  future 
because    we    will    have 
the  appropriations  process 
i;   so  there  is  absolutely 
p  between   this   and   the 
ind  ourselves  in  fiscally  at 
;  so,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the   great   interest   of   the 
in  seeing  that  there  is 
and  economic  progress  and 
toward   democratic   institu- 
is  hemisphere,  I  hope  that 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.    Chairman, 
yield? 
•  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


tie 


CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
;hairman  for  yielding. 
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share  for  capital  for  funds 
)perations  declines  from  61.6 
le  total  burden  to  40  percent, 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  obliga- 
•e  than  $13  million. 
i«reement  has  been  negoti- 
view  to  spreading  the  burden 
^-  basis  among  the  partici- 
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pating  nations  and  lessening  the  burden 
that  the  United  States  has  to  bear  and 
acknowledging  the  fiscal  constraints  that 
we  are  seeking  to  achieve  and  reduce  in 
our  participation  in  these  multinational 
development  banks,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  our  interests  and  commit- 
ments. The  only  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  destroy  those  nego- 
tiations and  destroy  those  very  real 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  terms 
of  sharing  this  burden  of  the  develop- 
ment banks  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  so  right.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  simply  to  destroy  an  ex- 
cellent taxpayer  protecting  bargain  that 
has  been  made  and  to  snatch  defeat  from 
the  jaws  of  victory. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  uncost  effective 
amendment  and  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  I  disagree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  say  that  this 
amendment  would  destroy  this  bank.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  might  help  strengthen 
the  bank  to  the  place  that  we  might  be 
getting  some  real  development  for  the 
dollars  that  are  being  put  into  the  banks. 

We  will  recall  that  last  year  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  an  investi- 
gative study  commissioned.  That  study 
was  made  and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant criticisms  that  this  study  made  of 
the  operation  of  the  banks  was  that  they 
are  pushing  quantity  of  loans,  quantity  of 
development,  quantity  of  dollars,  with 
not  enough  quality.  There  are  nearly  200 
pages  of  that  type  of  criticism  of  these 
banks. 

I  believe  that  we  could  actually  delay 
for  a  full  year  any  further  contributions 
to  any  of  these  banks  and  give  them  that 
year  to  tighten  up  on  their  procedures. 

I  think  that  it  is  in  order  that  we  ask 
them  to  tighten  up  on  their  procedures.  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  order  for  them  to 
start  producing  quality  of  development, 
as  opposed  to  quantity  of  loans  and 
quantity  of  dollars  moving. 

I  say  that  especially  recognizing  that 
in  the  last  7  days  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  calling  on  its  peo- 
ple to  accept  less  funding  in  the  social 
security  program  than  was  anticipated, 
less  funding  in  the  food  stamp  programs 
than  were  anticipated.  In  fact,  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  provide  less  funding  in  al- 
most every  program  that  our  Govern- 
ment provides  than  was  originally  an- 
ticipated. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  ask  our  peo- 
ple to  cut  back,  and  I  am  willing  to  do 
that,  by  the  way,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
ask  our  own  people  to  cut  back,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  willing  to  ask  those 
who  nm  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions to  cut  back  a  little  as  well. 

I  am  sure  Members  have  read  in  the 
morning  newspaper  the  same  as  I  did 
that  mortgage  institutions  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  are  now  charging  17  percent  to 
persons  borrowing  money  to  buy  or  to 
build  a  home,  17  percent.  Now.  one  rea- 


son that  interest  rate  is  getting  so  high 
is  because  the  U.S.  Government  is  com- 
ing into  the  money  markets  to  borrow 
money  in  a  market  where  the  money  is 
becoming  less  and  less  available.  Because 
the  money  is  less  available,  they  are  hav- 
ing to  pay  higher  interest  rates. 

Now,  the  higher  interest  rate  the  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  pay,  that  means 
that  much  higher  interest  rate  the  aver- 
age consimier  is  going  to  have  to  pay. 

It  is  belt-tightening  time  in  the  United 
States.  Our  economy  is  in  desperate 
straits.  Pay  close  attention  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  talks  about  an 
annual  inflation  rate  of  18  or  20  percent 
and  says  that  the  people  just  cannot  sur- 
vive with  that  kind  of  inflation.  At  least 
on  that  point,  he  is  right  and  I  agree  with 
him. 

The  programs  that  we  are  talking 
about  here,  asking  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  or  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  cut  back  on  their  pro- 
grams, I  think,  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quest that  we  are  making  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  them  to  cut  back. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding.  I  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  totally. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee,  missed  the  whole  point  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  when  the  gentleman  spoke 
about  what  harm  it  is  going  to  do  to  the 
bank.  The  point  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  just 
simply  this,  besides  the  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  already  made,  that  if 
Americans  are  asked  to  cut  back,  our  aid 
to  foreign  countries  legitimately  ought  to 
be  cut  back  even  before  domestic  pro- 
grams are  cut;  but  the  most  important 
thing  is  if  America  is  going  to  be  in  an 
economic  position  to  help  other  countries 
in  need,  we  have  to  be  economicaUy 
strong  from  within,  because  if  we  do  not 
get  our  own  economic  house  in  order  and 
this  country  goes  down  the  drain,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  opportunity  for  us 
to  help  any  other  country;  so  we  had  bet- 
ter look  inwardly  flrst,  get  inflation  under 
control,  get  the  monetary  policy  and  the 
fiscal  policy  of  this  country  imder  con- 
trol, or  there  will  not  be  any  possibility  of 
helping  the  Inter-American  Bank  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  persuasive 
point. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  the  investiga- 
tive study  made  by  our  own  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  has  established  beyond 
any  shadow  oi  a  doubt  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  oper- 
ations of  these  banks.  The  only  way 
that  we  are  ever  going  to  get  that  im- 
provement is  to  put  them  in  the  position 
of  having  to  operate  with  less  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotmc)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  by 
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unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yotrac  of  Flori- 
da was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addition- 
al minutes.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend  yielding.  I  really  want 
to  apologize  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da for  asking  the  gentleman  to  yield, 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  frrai  Iowa 
did  it  before  me;  but  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  was  eloquent.  The  gentleman  was 
outstanding.  I  have  heard  good  speeches 
on  this  floor,  but  honestly,  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  were  just 
outstanding.  It  almost  makes  me  want  to 
sit  down. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  got  up. 
You  know,  this  House  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  against  this  bill.  I  am  getting  that 
impression. 

I  just  want  to  ask  a  couple  simple 
questions,  if  the  gentleman  could  answer 
them. 

Somebody  said  at  our  desk  that  this 
was  the  Young  amendment,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  introduced  it. 
Now,  why  was  that;  can  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  tell  me  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  just  have 
an  idea  that  any  time  anybody  goes  to 
work  on  the  international  banks,  I  am 
probably  blamed  for  most  of  it,  because 
I  have  been  one  of  those  in  the  forefront 
of  that  particular  crusade. 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  done  an  excellent  job  doing 
that;  but  did  the  gentleman  just  take 
some  amendments  and  pass  them 
around?  I  mean,  did  the  gentleman  have 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  made 
up  and  did  not  offer,  but  gave  them  to 
somebody  else  to  otter?  Is  that  the 
situation? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  have  a  folder 
full  of  amendments.  I  have  not  decided 
whether  I  will  offer  them  all  or  not.  If 
the  gentleman  would  like  for  me  to  offer 
all  of  them,  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  do  not 
have  a  very  busy  schedule  today  and  I 
have  plenty  of  time  today  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  clear  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  this  is  the  Bauman  amend- 
ment. That  authorship  alone  may  pass 
it  when  the  doors  are  opened  and  the 
roUcall  bells  will  ring;  but  nevertheless, 
it  is  my  amendment  and  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  want  to  cut  $1  billion 
$100  million  and  I  get  credit  for  having 
suggested  it,  flne.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  join  with  us  so  the  gen- 
tleman's Ohio  district  taxpayers  will 
know  that  the  gentleman  also  wants  to 
save  $1  billion  $100  million. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am  sure  in 
the  final   analysis   the  gentleman   will 
very  likely  make  that  same  decision. 


Mr.  STANTON.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  serious  vein  a  question?  This 
is  really  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stanton  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STANTON.  What  I  read  here  is 
that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  was  $2.7  bilUon 
spread  over  the  years,  which  is  now 
down  to  34.5  percent  of  the  bank's 
replenishment  for  the  years  ahead.  The 
gentleman  has  cut  it  to  $1,649  billion; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to 
respond  to  that,  since  it  is  his  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  advises  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  want  to  cut  it?  I  never  believe  that 
our  chairman  or  anybody  who  says  they 
are  going  to  cut  the  bill,  but  literally  the 
way  I  read  this  we  are  authorizing  over 
the  years  to  come  34.5  percent  of  the  $8 
billion.  The  gentleman  cuts  it  some  40 
percent.  So,  does  the  gentleman  think 
that  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
tribution to  these  things — and  at  one 
time  we  contributed  up  to  60  percent — 
we  ought  to  cut  our  participation  down 
to  less' than  20  percent,  down  to  about 
18  percent? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  There  will  be 
another  amendment? 

Mr.  STANTON.  No;  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  really  wants  that.  I  just  think 
the  gentleman  got  carried  away  on  this 
thing.  I  know  that  we  should  cut  some- 
where else,  probably  some  other  time.  But 
I  have  to  say  to  the  committee  that 
really  this  goes  too  far,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  really  would  not  waste  too  much 
time  on  this  thing  because  it  really  is  an 
overkill  proposition.  Especially  it  wastes 
too  much  time,  I  would  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  when  the 
gentleman  has  a  series  of  amendments. 
Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  about  this. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  there  will  be  another 
amendment  to  reduce  the  period  of  time 
for  which  this  money  is  being  appro- 
priated. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
there  are  some  of  us  who  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  appropriating  or  author- 
izing for  that  many  years  in  advance  to 
these  international  institutions.  We 
believe  that  we  can  tighten  our  belts 
here,  if  we  can  make  the  American  who 
is  living  on  social  security  tighten  his 
belt. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
again  expired. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  speak 
against  the  amendment. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  not  impose  on  the 
House  and  take  this  time,  or  impose  on 
myself.  But  actually  this  record  does 
need  some  clarification  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said  here.  Also  we  need  to  get 
back  to  the  issue,  which  is  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  was  quite  gratified  to  see  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  endorsed 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  think 
he  could  use  some  of  that  endorsement. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  transcript,  he 
will  find  I  suggested  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  right  in  that  in- 
stance when  he  said  that  the  people  of 
America  will  not  be  able  to  survive  with 
an  inflation  rate  of  18  to  20  percent. 
Now,  he  is  not  always  wrong. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  I  think  that  is 
a  pretty  good  endorsement  for  Florida, 
and  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  reading  the  Record,  If 
he  has  time  off  from  the  campaign,  the 
gentleman  might  find  him  calling  on  the 
gentleman's  doorstep  back  in  Florida. 

But  now  let  us  get  back  to  the  amend- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  this  amendment, 
typical  of  what  we  have  gone  through 
in  this  ritual  not  only  in  this  authoriza- 
tion process  but  in  the  appropriation 
particularly,  is  in  reality  the  constant 
attempt  made  by  those  who  have  never 
voted  for  the  multilateral,  international 
financial  institution  approach  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  the  answer  offered  by  the 
opponents  of  bilateral  or  foreign  aid  as 
the  business-like,  expeditious,  national 
interest  to  the  United  States  approach 
to  the  problem  of  our  contributing  in 
partnership  and  in  conjimction  with 
other  nations  with  reference  to  special 
targeted  areas  of  the  world. 

Now,  what  this  amendment  is — it  is 
not,  I  do  not  believe,  seriously  offered  as 
it  is  explained,  as  a  measure  of  economy, 
as  a  measure  to  save  an  appropriate  sum. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  do  the  very  op- 
posite. It  will  not  only  cut.  it  will  gut, 
because  I  think  the  gentlemen  are  well 
versed  enough,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
Question  the  expertise  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Now. 
maybe  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  since  he  has  multifaceted  ac- 
tivities on  the  floor  as  the  de  facto  mi- 
nority leader,  I  would  not  expect  him  to 
have  the  expertise  or  the  technical 
knowledRe  of  the  financintj  involved 
here.  For  example,  the  principal  reason 
I  say  it  not  only  cuts,  it  guts,  is  that  the 
only  thing  we  really  have  in  any  par- 
ticipation in  any  bank  by  way  of  a  veto 
power  is  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Were  we  to  adopt  this  we 
would,  if  the  intent  were  carried  out,  we 
would,  in  effect,  be  dropping  out  from 
the  controlling  voice  in  that  bank,  flrst. 
So  if  at  any  future  time  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  offer  Cuba— which  is 
the  great  nemesis  of  the  gentleman  and 
mine  as  well,  let  me  say  I  take  no  second 
place.  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  trav- 
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MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
move  to  strike  the  requisite 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
amendment. 
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this  amendment.  It  is 
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never  take  the  short-range  view  that 
America  somehow  or  another  must  re- 
nounce its  position  of  world  leadership. 
Certainly  what  this  amendment  proposes 
would  be  tantamoimt  to  America's  tak- 
ing that  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman)   and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young).  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland   (Mr.  Bauman) 
has  helped  us  greatly  in  becoming  much 
more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having 
great  knowledge  regarding  the  parUa- 
mentary  process  and  also  the  necessity 
of  examining  with  the  greatest  scrutiny 
every  dollar  that  is  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government.  No  one  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress  has   helped    bring   about   greater 
oversight   of   all    the   international   fi- 
nancial institutions  than  has  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  .  For  that 
we  should  be  very,  very  grateful.  How- 
ever, I  believe  their  advocacy  of  this 
amendment  is  misguided.  I  think  that 
we  must  distinguish,  whenever  we  are 
viewing  Federal  expenditures,  between 
those  expenditures  that  are  going  for 
domestic  purposes  and  those   that  are 
going  for  foreign  purposes;  and  when- 
ever we  are  talking  about  foreign  assist- 
ance, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween bilateral  aid  and  multilateral  aid. 
Then  we  have  to  consider  after  making 
those  distinctions  the  appropriate  role 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  play  in  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  process. 
We  have  an  appropriate  role  to  play, 
whatever  the  expenditure  might  be.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  to  be  a 
greater  deference  shown  by  this  institu- 
tion, this  legislative  body,  whenever  we 
are  considering  multilateral  aid,  the  rea- 
son being  by  the  time  a  bill  comes  to  this 
floor  when  we  are  considering  multi- 
lateral aid,  international  commitments 
have  been  made,  and  really  the  honor 
and  commitment  of  the  United  States  is 
at  stake. 

That  is  not  to  say  we  should  not  have  a 
role.  Of  course,  we  should.  That  means 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  work  much  more 
closely  with  the  Congress  in  the  formula- 
tion of  U.S.  participation  prior  to  its 
commitment.  This  means  that  there 
should  be  bipartisan  consultation  and 
concurrence  by  the  leading  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  concerned 
with  the  particular  bill  before  it  is  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  That  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  here. 

Before  this  replenishment  was  agreed 
to,  advisers  from  Congress  were  sought 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
was  asked  his  opinion.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
was  asked,  and  they  not  only  are  sup- 
porters but  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 


What  we  do  now  is  totally  nullify  that 
process  and  go  to  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  international  community  and  tell 
them  that  the  agreement  that  we  en- 
tered into  in  December  of  1978  is  now  null 
and  void  and  must  be  renegotiated.  By 
the  charter,  the  other  nations,  once  an 
agreement  is  made,  have  to  contribute  a 
certain  percentage.  The  United  States 
has  to  contribute  a  certain  percentage. 
For  every  single  dollar  that  we  would 
cut,  we  would  then  have  to  have  the  other 
nations  make  a  similar  percentage  cut, 
only  their  absolute  dollar  cut  would  be 
much  greater  since  the  other  nations 
are  contributing  much  more  than  the 
United  States.  So  it  is  not  just  the  United 
States  alone.  We  would  be  forcing  an- 
other replenishment  session  in  which 
they  would  have  to  also  agree  to  cut 
their  contributions. 

As  a  byproduct  of  what  would  happen, 
we  would  also  potentially  lose  the  veto 
power  the  United  States  presently  has. 
Further,  we  are  talking  about  a  big  cut, 
$1  billion — $1  billion — of  callable  capital. 
That  is  the  biggest  cut  in  this  amendment 
by  far.  What  is  callable  capital?  Basi- 
cally, it  is  the  same  thing  as  a  loan  guar- 
antee, such  as  the  loan  guarantee  for 
Chrysler,  for  New  York  City,  for  Lock- 
heed, on  which  not  one  single  solitary 
dollar  has  ever  had  to  be  paid  out.  In  this 
amendment  the  largest  part  by  far  is  the 
cut  in  the  capital  provision,  most  of 
which  is  for  callable  capital. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  LaFalce  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  what  this  amendment  would  do. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  we  should  not  prolong  the  discussion 
on  this  amendment  other  than  to  make 
it  clear  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
how  destructive  this  amendment  is  even 
to  the  primary  and  overriding  goal  and 
concern  of  controlling  inflation,  because 
we  clearly  realize — and  we  have  suffered 
over  the  past  7  years  from  importation 
of  the  world's  inflation — that  certainly 
the  inflation  that  ravages  Latin  America 
is  far  more  extreme  than  that  we  cur- 
rently suffer.  The  primary  cause  of  that 
inflation  is  a  lack  of  capital  to  increase 
the  productive  capacities  of  those  nations. 
If  we  reduce  our  contribution  to  this 
Bank,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce)  has  pointed  out,  every 
other  nation  is  bound  and  obligated  to 
reduce  its  contribution. 

How  are  the  loan  proceeds  of  these 
banks  applied?  To  create  economic  in- 
frastructure; they  go  to  create  transpor- 
tation, communications,  hydroelectric 
projects,  rural  electrification.  On  it  de- 
pends the  basic  capacities  of  these  na- 
tions which  relieve  the  United  States  of 
the  obligation  for  foreign  aid  for  give- 
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away  programs.  These  are  banking  and 
construction  projects.  These  are  sound 
economic  projects  that  lessen  the  world's 
inflation  and  lessen  the  inflation  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign coimtries,  while  at  the  same  time 
spreading  the  burden  and  obligation  for 
creating  this  infrastructure  among  many 
more  nations.  This  amendment,  the 
Bauman  amendment,  destroys  all  of  the 
constructive  economic  goals  which  the 
legislation  is  designed  to  achieve. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  3829,  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund,  but  I  do  so  with 
some  reservation. 

This  legislation  is  essential  not  only  to 
the  develoi>ing  nations  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  the  major  industri- 
alized nations.  Indeed  this  authorizing 
legislation  for  our  participation  in 
these  international  flnancial  institutions 
comes  before  us  at  a  critical  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  American  foreign  policy.  As 
the  United  States  reassesses  the  balance 
of  power  and  its  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  strategic,  political,  and 
economic  importance  of  many  of  the 
developing  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  cannot  be  underestimated. 
It  is  precisely  because  of  our  past  neglect 
of  these  countries  that  we  must  reex- 
amine the  vaiioos  instnmfients  for  im- 
plementing our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Bilateral  economic  and  bilateral  food 
aid  international  organization  pro- 
grams, and  multilateral  development 
banks  have  been  essential  components  of 
our  policy  toward  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  However,  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks  provide  the 
most  imique  form  of  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries,  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  their  fostering  autonomous 
economic  growth  and  development. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
the  African  Development  Fund  concen- 
trate in  adapting  multilateral  assistance 
to  the  particular  needs  of  their  geo- 
graphical areas. 

Unlike  the  World  Bank  and  other  in- 
ternational agencies,  these  multilateral 
development  institutions  place  great  pri- 
ority on  institution  building  and 
strengthening  specific  organizations  and 
systems  in  the  participating  countries. 
ADB  and  the  APDF  have  financed  social 
and  industrial  or  agricultural  aid,  capi- 
tal projects,  and  agricultural  and  social 
programs,  respectively.  Consequently,  the 
bulk  of  the  activities  of  these  interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  particularly 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 


which  would  receive  the  bulk  of  the  aid 
in  the  proposed  legislation  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  borrower  countries. 

The  autonomy  of  the  borrower  coun- 
tries is  further  enhanced  because  the 
determining  factor  of  the  role  of  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  these  international 
financial  institutions  is  their  internal 
economic  policies.  Accordingly,  our  par- 
ticipation in  these  regional  development 
institutions  should  be  viewed  as  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  develop  a  foreign 
policy  instnunent  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  countries  we  are  assisting  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Of  course,  if  we  keep  these 
factors  in  perspective  as  we  deliberate 
on  this  bill,  the  question  has  to  be  an- 
swered as  to  whether  our  contribution 
in  these  three  institutions  is  really  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  borrower 
countries — I  think  not. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  agreed  to  focus  50  percent  of  its 
lending  activities  in  creating  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  low-in- 
come groups.  Similarly,  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  targets  its  resources  pri- 
marily to  those  countries  with  per  capita 
incomes  of  less  than  $280.  Although  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  concentrated 
approximately  60  percent  of  its  aid  on 
capital  projects  from  1965  to  1972,  there 
has  been  a  shift  in  its  pattern  of  assist- 
ance to  the  poorer  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulations of  the  poorer  countries.  As  such, 
the  concessional  loans  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  will  beneflt  six  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world — Paki- 
stan, Burma,  Nepal,  Afghanistan,  Bang- 
ladesh, and  Sri  Lanka.  Ironically,  recent 
events  in  Afghanistan  have  again  crys- 
tallized the  political  and  strategic  impor- 
tance of  developing  countries  to  our  for- 
eign policy. 

The  legislation  proposes  $4  billion  to 
meet  the  U.S.  participation  requirements 
in  the  three  multUateral  development 
banks  during  the  period  1979  to  1982. 
Of  the  $4  billion.  $2.5  biUion  is  for  the 
callable  capital  subscriptions;  the  re- 
maining $1.5  billion  represents  the  paid- 
in  capital  subscription  and  concessional 
funding  for  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  is  a  budget  outlay. 
Since  the  budgetary  outlays  are  not  tied 
to  the  callable  capital  subscriptions,  the 
outlay  effect  of  this  authorization  bill 
will  be  stretched  over  an  8-  to  10-year 
period. 

I  submit  that  the  proposed  level  of 
funding  in  this  authorizing  legislation 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  in  Lat- 
in America.  Asia,  and  Africa.  For  exam- 
ple, the  proposed  U.S.  replenishment  in 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
for  1979  to  1982  would  represent  a  5.6- 
percent  reduction  from  the  1976  to  1978 
funding  level.  The  reduced  funding  will 
have  an  especially  severe  impact  on  de- 
velopment activities  since  reductions  are 
targeted  to  the  middle  level  and  poorer 
countries. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank's  $2.15  billion  replenishment 
during  the  period  frwn  1979  to  1982  is 
$445  million  or  20.7  percent  of  the  total 


replenishment.  The  fiscal  year  1979  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriations  Act  sug- 
gested a  22.24-percent  share  of  the  total 
replenishment. 

Similarly,  but  m(H«  disproportionate, 
given  the  prospective  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic importance  and  need  of  several 
nations  in  Africa,  the  17.5-percent  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  African  Development 
Fund  is  less  than  the  20  percent  of  the 
total  replenishment  of  $713.5  millicMi.  Al- 
though our  contributi(m  has  increased 
from  the  less  than  6-percent  level  of  1976 
to  1978.  inflatimi,  energy  price  increases, 
and  balance  of  paym»its  deficits  that 
have  occurred  since  then  will  sub^an- 
tially  erode  the  effectiveness  of  the  $125 
miUion  slated  for  the  poorest  of  the  Afri- 
can countries. 

Not  only  is  the  prtH^osed  levti  of  the 
funding  in  this  bill  inadequate  in  light  of 
the  needs  of  the  developing  countries  and 
our  foreign  policy  considerations,  but  if 
we  access  the  Imig-run  implications  of 
the  funding  for  the  American  ecmiomy, 
there  would  be  a  prima  facie  case  for 
increasing  our  participation  in  the  banks. 
If  we  examine  the  period  1972  to  1977, 
the  direct  loan  activities  of  the  banks 
generated  real  increases  in  U.S.  GNP  of 
between  $1.2  and  $1.8  billion  per  year. 
Even  if  we  wctc  to  make  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  impact  of  the  bank's 
activities,  we  added  roug^ily  $10  billion 
to  our  GNP.  Therefore,  when  I  hear  the 
argimients  about  the  level  of  our  partici- 
pation having  been  too  large,  I  have 
trouble  imderstanding  their  basis.  Un- 
doubtedly, had  our  level  of  participatlcn 
reflected  the  needs  in  the  developing 
coimtries,  the  direct  employment,  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  dollar  benefits 
would  also  have  been  better  for  our 
country. 

I  applaud  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee oa  International  Develop- 
ment, Institutions  and  Finance  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urbsm  Affairs  for  adding  a  provisiwi 
to  the  bill  to  provide  procurement  oppor- 
tunities for  large  and  small  U.S.  busi- 
nesses. While  I  believe  such  a  measure  is 
in  furtherance  of  reducing  our  trade 
deficit  and  thereby  improving  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  positicm,  it  is  also  es- 
sential that  minority  firms  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  procurement  opportunities 
targeted  to  U.S.  businesses.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  involving  minority  firms  in  these 
opportunities,  our  evolving  foreign  pol- 
icy will  not  reflect  the  needs  of  aU 
Americans. 

I  understand  the  committee's  concerns 
about  human  rights  violations  since  our 
development  assistance  activities  are 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  recipient  countries.  Indeed,  in  the 
long  run  the  cause  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  is  likely  to  beneflt 
more  from  the  activities  of  these  institu- 
tions in  ccMijunction  with  other  forms  of 
developmental  assistance  than  fnnn  pre- 
occupation with  the  mere  form  of  human 
rights. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  instrument 
of  our  foreign  policy  should  worit  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
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praisal of  the  situation.  The  gentleman 
sits  on  the  subcommittee  and  is  a  valu- 
able, constructive,  creative,  and  respon- 
sible member  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  to  say  that  this  statement  he 
has  given  should  be  reprinted  and  spread 
around  because  it  is  true  if  at  any  time 
it  was  critical  that  we  maintain  our  con- 
fraternity, participation,  and  interests  in 
such  things  as  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  most  eloquent  statement. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Seldom  do  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  gentleman. 
However,  in  the  gentleman's  very  strong 
statement  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  says  should  be  spread  around,  if 
we  are  going  to  spread  it  around  I  think 
the  other  side  of  the  question  should  be 
presented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  true— and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man believes  it  to  be  true — then  why 
have  not  the  some  $8  billion  we  have  al- 
ready put  into  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  stabilized  the  Third 
World  countries  that  we  would  like  to 
see  stabilized? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daneelson).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans)  has  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  September  just  past,  most  of  the  na- 
tions that  have  been  the  recipients  of 
development  loans  from  this  bank  took 
to  the  platform  in  Havana,  Cuba,  to 
severely  criticize  and  condemn  the 
United  States  for  our  imperialism  to- 
ward them,  which  we  thought  were 
development  attempts,  and  also  to  speak 
out  very  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  sent  nothing  in  the  way 
of  foreign  assistance  to  these  countries. 
If  what  the  gentleman  says  is  true,  I 
would  be  happy,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  $8  billion  we  have  put  up  so  far  has 
not  had  the  stabilizing  effect  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  completely  that  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  this  argument  and  his 
statement  should  appear  with  mine.  It 
should  be  printed,  and  It  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  stand  behind  what  I  said  previously. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  come  to  vote, 


I  hope  within  a  minute  here,  we  really 
have  got  to  remember  that  it  is  more 
than  just  a  reduction  of  $100  million. 
What  we  have  got  really,  when  we 
come  to  vote,  is  to  consider  that  this 
year,  over  a  4 -year  period,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  some  $2.74  billion  in  callable  capi- 
tal, which  is  34.5  percent  of  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  going  to  contribute. 
The  total  is  $8  billion. 

The  amendment  would  cut  $1,649  bil- 
lion from  the  authorization  of  the 
callable  capital,  which  would  cut  it  down 
to  around  15  or  18  percent.  I  think, 
when  the  Members  come  to  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  will  want  maybe  a  little 
cut  of  some  kind  or  other,  but  something 
like  this,  I  have  to  agree  with  the  other 
side,  is  clearly  out  of  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bavman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provision  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXin,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will  re- 
cord their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names : 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Oallf. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuOoln 
Badham 
BafalU 
Bailey 
Bald  us 
Btu-nard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Terin. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuteir 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
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Bouquaxd 

Bowen 

Bradenias 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Bureenor 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Bypon 

Carney 

Oarr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

C  eve' find 

Cllnger 

Coclho 

Colonan 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyors 

Corcoran 

Oorman 

Cotter 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 


Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dlcklnsor 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Early 

Ek^hardt 

Edgair 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okie. 

Elnery 

Engrllsh 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Brtel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fisher 


Flthlan 

Lehman 

Rose 

FUppo 

Lent 

Rosenthal 

Fiorio 

Levltes 

Rostenkowski 

Foley 

Lewis 

Roth 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Livingston 

Rousselot 

Forsythe 

Lloyd 

Roybal 

Fountain 

Loeffler 

Royer 

Fowler 

Long,  La. 

Rudd 

Frenzel 

Lott 

Rusao 

Frost 

Lowry 

Sabo 

Garcia 

Lujan 

Sattertield 

Oaydos 

Luken 

Sawyer 

Gephardt 

Lungren 

Scheuor 

Glalmo 

McClory 

Schroeder 

Gibbons 

McCormack 

Scbulze 

Oilman 

McDade 

SebelluB 

Gingrich 

McEwen 

Selberllng 

Glnn 

McKay 

Sensenbrenner 

GUckman 

Madlgan 

Shannon 

Gonzalez 

Magulre 

Sharp 

Goodllng 

Matkey 

Shelby 

Gore 

Marks 

Shumway 

Oradlaon 

Marlenee 

Shuster 

Gramm 

Marriott 

Simon 

Grassley 

Martin 

Skelton 

Gray 

Matsul 

Slack 

Green 

Mattox 

Smith,  Iowa 

Orlsham 

Mavroules 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Guarlnl 

MazzoU 

Snowe 

Gudger 

Mica 

Snyder 

Guyer 

Michel 

Solarz 

Hagedorn 

Mlkulskl 

Solomon 

Hall,  Ohio 

MUler,  Oallf. 

Spellman 

Hall.  Tex. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Spence 

Hamilton 

Mlneta 

St  Germain 

Hammer- 

Mlnlsh 

SUck 

achmldt 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Staggers 

Hanoe 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Stangeland 

Hanley 

Moakley 

Stanton 

Hansen 

Moffett 

Stark 

Harkln 

MoUohRTi 

Steed 

Harris 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Hawkins 

Moore 

Stokes 

Heckler 

Moorhead, 

Studds 

Hefner 

Calif. 

Stump 

Heftel 

Mottl 

Swift 

Hlghtower 

Murtha 

Symms 

HIIIU 

Myers,  Ind. 

Synaj 

Hlnson 

Myers,  Pa. 

Tauke 

Holland 

Natcher 

Taylor 

Hollenbeck 

Nedzl 

Thomas 

Holt 

Nelson 

Traxler 

Holtzman 

Nolan 

Trlble 

Hopkins 

Nowak 

Udall 

Howard 

Oakar 

Van  Deerlln 

Hubbard 

Oberstar 

Vander  Jagt 

Huckaby 

Obey 

Vanlk 

Hughes 

Panetta 

Vento 

Hutto 

Pasbayan 

Volkmer 

Hyde 

Patten 

Wslgren 

Ireland 

Patterson 

Walker 

Jacobs 

Paul 

Wampler 

Jeffords 

Pease 

Watkins 

Jeffries 

Perkins 

WelsB 

Jenkins 

Petri 

White 

Jenrette 

Peyser 

Whltehurst 

Johnson.  Calif 

Pickle 

Whitley 

Jones,  Okla. 

Porter 

Whlttaker 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

Whltten 

Kastenmeier 

Prloe 

WUUams,  Mont 

Kazen 

Prltchard 

Williams.  Ohio 

Kelly 

Pursell 

WUson,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Quayle 

Winn 

KUdee 

QulUen 

Wirth 

Kindness 

Rahall 

Wolff 

Kogovsek 

RaUsback 

Wolpe 

Kostmayer 

Rangel 

Wyatt 

Kramer 

Regula 

Wydler 

LaFalce 

Reuss 

Wylle 

Lagomarslno 

Rhodes 

Yates 

Latta 

Richmond 

Yatron 

Leach.  Iowa 

RlnaJdo 

Young,  Alaska 

Leach,  La. 

Rltter 

Young,  Fla. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Robinson 

Young.  Mo. 

Lederer 

Rodlno 

Zablockl 

Lee 

Roe 

Zeferettl 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Are  we  about  to  vote, 
Mr.  Chairman  on  the  Baiunan  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry from  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce)  . 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Are  we  about  to  vote 
on  the  Bauman  amendment  that  would 
cut  over  $1  billion 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  And  thereby  force  a 
renegotiation  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  in  December  1978? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  $1  billion  cut  several  times 
for  the  membership? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I^  that  the  amendment 
before  us? 

BECOROED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man) for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Five 
minutes  will  be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  219,  noes  170, 
not  voting  44.  as  follows : 
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n  1320 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  Three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  is  present,  and  the  Commit- 
tee will  resume  its  business. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man) for  a  recorded  vote. 

PABUAMENTAKT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  The  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

CXZVI 313— Part  4 


(Roll  No.  1211 

AYES— 218 

AlbosU 

Dickinson 

Hutto 

Ambro 

Dicks 

Ichord 

Anderson, 

Donnelly 

Ireland 

Oallf. 

Doman 

Jacobs 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Jeffries 

Andrews, 

Early 

Jenkins 

N.  Dak. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jenrette 

Anthony 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Applegate 

Emery 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Archer 

English 

Kelly 

Atkinson 

Brtel 

Kemp 

Badham 

Evans.  G«. 

Kindness 

Bfl.falls 

Evans.  Ind. 

Kramer 

Bailey 

Flndley 

Lagomarslno 

Barnard 

Pish 

Latta 

Bauman 

Plthlan 

Leach,  La. 

Beard,  R.I. 

FIlppo 

Leath,  Tex. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Lederer 

Benjamin 

Fountain 

Lee 

Bennett 

Fowler 

Lent 

Bethune 

Puqua 

Levitas 

Bevlll 

Gaydos 

Lewis 

Boner 

Gibbons 

Livingston 

Bouquard 

Oilman 

Loeffler 

Breaux 

Gingrich 

Lott 

Brinkley 

Glnn 

Lujaa 

Brooks 

GUckman 

Luken 

Broomfield 

Oradlson 

Lungren 

Brown,  Ohio 

Oramm 

McClory 

Burgener 

Orassley 

McDade 

Butler 

Grisham 

McB««n 

Byron 

Guarlnl 

McKay 

Carney 

Gudger 

Madlgan 

CartK- 

Guyer 

Marlenee 

Chappell 

Hagedom 

Marriott 

Cheney 

HaU.  Tex. 

Martin 

Clausen 

Baiamer- 

Maseoll 

Cleveland 

schmldt 

Mica 

Cllnger 

Honce 

Michel 

Coleman 

Hansen 

MUler,  Ohio 

Collins,  Tex. 

Heckler 

Mlnlsh 

Corcoran 

Hefner 

MltcheU,  N.Y 

Cotter 

Heftel 

Montgomery 

Oourtor 

Hlghtower 

Moorhead, 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hlllls 

Calif. 

Daniel ,  Dan 

Hlnson 

Mottl 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Holland 

Myera,  Ind. 

Dannemeyer 

Hollenbeck 

Myers.  Pa. 

Daschle 

Holt 

Natcher 

Davis,  Mich. 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

Deckard 

Hubbard 

Patterson 

Derrick 

Huckaby 

Paul 

Devlne 

Hughes 

Petri 

Porter 

Shelby 

Vander  Jagt 

Quayle 

Shumway 

Walker 

QuUlen 

Shuster 

Wampler 

Rahall 

Skelton 

Watklns 

Regula 

Slack 

White 

Rhodes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whltehurst 

Rinaldo 

Smith,  Nebr. 

WhlUey 

Rltter 

Snowe 

WfaAttaker 

Robinaon 

Snyder 

Whltten 

Roe 

Solomon 

WUUams.  Mont 

Rose 

Spenoe 

WUUams.  (;hlo 

Roth 

Stangeland 

Wilson,  Te.L 

Houaaelot 

Steed 

Winn 

Royer 

Stenholm 

Wyatt 

Rudd 

Stump 

Wydler 

Rtisso 

Symms 

Yatron 

Satterfleld 

Synar 

Young.  Alaska 

Sawyer 

Tauke 

Young,  Fla. 

Schulze 

Taylor 

Young,  Mo. 

Sebelius 

Zeferetti 

Sensenbrenner 

Traxler 

Shaip 

Trlble 
NOES— 170 

Addabbo 

Fisher 

Nolan 

Akaka 

Fiorio 

Nowak 

Alexander 

Foley 

Oakar 

Annunzlo 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oberstar 

Ashley 

Frenzel 

Obey 

Aspln 

Frost 

Ottlnger 

AuColn 

Oarda 

Panetto 

Baldus 

Gephardt 

Patten 

Barnes 

Glalmo 

Pease 

Bedell 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Bellenson 

Goodllng 

Perkins 

Bereuter 

Gore 

Peyser 

Bingham 

Gray 

PU^e 

Blanchard 

Graen 

Ppeyer 

Boland 

Hall,  Ohio 

Price 

Boiling 

Hamilton 

Pritchard 

Bonlor 

Hanley 

PuraeU 

Bonker 

Barktn 

RaUsback 

Bowen 

Harris 

Rangel 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Brodhead 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Rodlno 

Buchanan 

Hyde 

Rosenthal 

Burlison 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowski 

Burton,  John 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roybal 

Burton,  Phillip  Kastenmeler 

Sabo 

Oarr 

Kazen 

Scheuer 

Cavanaugh 

KUdee 

Schroeder 

Coelho 

Kogovsek 

Selberllng 

Collins,  m. 

Kostmayer 

Shannon 

Conable 

LafUce 

Simon 

Conte 

Leach,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Spellman 

Conn  an 

Leiand 

St  Germain 

Ooughlln 

Uoyd 

Stack 

D'Amours 

Long,  La. 

Danlelson 

Lowry 

Stanton 

de  la  Garza 

McCloskey 

Stark 

Dellums 

McCormack 

Stokes 

Derwlnski 

McKinney 

Studds 

Dlngell 

Magulre 

Swift 

Dlzon 

Uarkey 

Udall 

Dodd 

Marks 

Van  Deerlln 

Dougherty 

Matsul 

VanUt 

Downey 

Mattox 

Vento 

Drlnan 

Mavroules 

Volkmer 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

MUculski 

Walgren 

Rckhardt 

tniler,  Calif. 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Mlneta 

Welaa 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Wlith 

EIrdahl 

Moakley 

Wolff 

Erienbom 

Moffett 

Wolpe 

Evans,  Del. 

MoUohan 

Wright 

Fary 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wylle 

Fazio 

Murtha 

Yates 

Fenwlck 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Ferraro 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTINO— 44 

Abdnor 

Harsha 

O'Brien 

Andwson,  ni. 

Eorton 

Ratchford 

Ashbrook 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roberte 

Biaggl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Runnels 

Boggs 

Long.  Md. 

Santlnl 

BroyhUI 

Lundlne 

Stewart 

Campbell 

McDonald 

Stockman 

Chlsholm 

McHugh 

Stratton 

Clay 

Mathls 

Thompson 

Crane,  Philip 

Moore 

Treen 

Davis,  S.C. 

Muipby,  m. 

Ullman 

Dtggs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Weaver 

PSSCKll 

Murphy,  Pa. 

WUson,  Bob 

Ford,  Mich. 

Neal 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Goldwater 

Nichols 

ni33o 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
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lor, 


a^ali  1st 


fo-. 


Bfr.  Nichols 
Mr.  Jones  of 

Ctatsholm 

Mr.  McDonal|l 
Mr.  Runnels 

■gainst. 

Mr.  Abdnor 
Mr.  Moore 
B4r.  BroyhUl 
Mr.    Anderscki 

Blaggl  against. 
Mr.  Ooldwat  tr 
Mi.   Campbe  il 

New  York 
Mr.  Ashbrool 
Mr.  Philip  U 

H.  Wilson  of 


for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 
Tor,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 


or,  with  Mr.  Stewart  against. 

with  Mr.  Thompson  against. 

'or,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

of    Illinois    for.    with    Mr. 


for,  with  Mr.  Ullman  against. 
Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Charles 
dallfomla  against. 


Mr.   DICK$ 
"no"  to  "aye. 
So  the 

The  result 
as  above 


changed  his  vote  from 

am^dment  was  agreed  to. 

3f  the  vote  was  announced 
recorded. 


n  1340 
CHAPMAN  pro   tempore    (Mr. 
('alifomia).  Are  there  fur- 
amendnients  to  title  I?  If  not,  the 


The 
Edwards  of 
ther 
Clerk  will  rea^ 

The  Clerk 
TITLE  n— AdlAN 


ijead  as  follows: 

DEVELOPMENT  BANK 


S«c.  201.  The 
as  amended  {X 
amended  by 
new  section: 

"S«c.  24.  (a) 
of  the  Bank  is 
ute  on  behalf 
000.000  to  the 
special  fund  of 
That  any 
button  shall 
the  necessary 

"(b)  In  orde  • 
contribution  t< 
provided  for  in 
authorized  to 
year  limltatiot 
the  Secretary  < 

"(c)  For  the 
mum    the   cosi 
Secretary   of 
United  SUtes 
velopment 
by  letter  of 
ments.  The 
rected  to  take 
a  certlflcation 
dlsbiirsed 
downs  on  such 
at  any  time 
pected 
following  thTti 


Asian  Development  Bank  Act, 

use.  286  et  seq.) ,  is  further 

acting  at  the  end  the  following 


comi  litment 


GONZi  1.EZ 


Mr 

Mr.  Chairmai 
that   the   bil 
printed   in 
amendment 

The 
objection  to 
man  from 

Mr 
reserve  the 

Will  the 
guest  to  title 
read,  printed 
to  amendmen : 

Mr. 
restate  his 


Mr 

reserving  the 
gentleman  be 
that  title  n  w;  U 
open  to  amen  Iment 
Mr.  QONZj  xe: 
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,  with  Mrs.  Boggs  against. 
North  Carolina  for,  with  Birs. 


for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against, 
for,   with   Mr.    Murphy    of 


The  United  States  Oovemor 

hereby  authorized  to  contrlb- 

of  the  United   States  •445.- 

Aslan  Development  Fund,  a 

the  Bank:  Provided,  however, 

to  make  such  contrl- 

made  subject  to  obtaining 

I  ppropriatlons. 

to  pay  for  the  United  States 

the  Asian  Development  Fund 

this  section,  there  are  hereby 

e  appropriated  without  fiscal 

•445,000,000  for  payment  by 

'  the  Treasury. 

purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mlnl- 
I    to    the   United   States,   the 
he    Treasiu-y   shall    pay   the 
^ntrlbution  to  the  Asian  De- 
authorized  by  this  section 
ctedlt  in  four  annual   install- 
y  of  the  Treasury  Is  di- 
the  steps  necessary  to  obtain 
rrom  the  Bank  that  any  un- 
nces    resulting    from    draw- 
letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed 
United  States  share  of  ex- 
requlrements   for   the 
month  period.". 


Pui  d 


ball  nces 


tie 
disbura  »ment 


(during  the  reading) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

be   considered    as    read, 

Rkcord,   and   open   to 

any  point. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
he  request  of  the  gentle- 
•> 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 

to  object. 

gmtleman  change  the  re- 

n,  that  it  be  considered  as 

in  the  Record,  and  open 

at  any  point? 

.  Would  the  gentleman 


t  le 
a; 
tCHAUMAN 
to   he 
Te:as 
ROUS  JELOT. 
riihti 


GONZALEZ 

r«  uest? 
.  ROUS£  ELOT. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 

right  to  object.  Will  the 

kind  enough  to  just  say 

■  be  considered  as  read  and 

at  any  point? 

IZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 


vise the  request  to  read  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  n  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.  WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  caiairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  Page  4, 
immediately  after  line  21,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  202.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act, 
as  amended  by  Section  201  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  25  (a)(1)  Upon  the  establishment  of 
a  ^>ecial  refugee  fimd  adminiistered  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  United  States 
Governor  of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  con- 
tribute to  that  fund  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed by  all  countries  to  that  fund,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  This  special  refugee 
fund  shall  assist  regional  developing  member 
countries  of  the  Bank  impacted  by  service  as 
sites  for  temporary  asylum  for  refugees  from 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  prior  to  their  re- 
settlement In  third  countries. 

"(2)  The  special  refugee  fund  should  also 
be  available  to  help  any  regional  developing 
member  country  which  may  wish  to  for- 
mulate development  plans  for  regions  of  that 
country  which  that  country  judges  to  be 
suitable  for  permanent  resettlement  of  ref- 
ugees from  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  In  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  not  to  exceed  (100,- 
000,000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(c)(1)  The  President  shall  encourage 
other  countries  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of.  and  to  contribute  to,  the  special 
fund  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  President  shall  en- 
courage the  World  Bank  and  other  appropri- 
ate multilateral  development  banks  to  es- 
tablish fiuds  similar  to  that  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  aid  In  the 
permanent  resettlement  in  third  countries  of 
refugees  from  South  and  Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  WOLFF  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temoore.  Is  there 
objecti<Mi  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  basically 
this  amendment  should  be  appropriately 
called  a  burden-sharing  amendment.  It 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  interna- 
tional donor  commimity  and  the  inter- 
national banking  community  to  join 
forces  to  help  make  refugee  resettlement 
programs  self-supporting,  instead  of 
being  just  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  while  we  are  asking  no  funds 
from  the  Congress  for  this  amendment, 
eventually,  if  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  agrees  to  go  along  with  our  sugges- 
tion, any  moneys  contributed  by  the 
United  States  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  offset  the  need  for  money  di- 


rectly donated  to  less  productive  refugee 
programs  throughout  Asia  and  will  in 
effect,  cause  refugee  relief  in  the  form  of 
resettlement  to  become  an  international 
project,  rather  than  a  U.S.  project  alone. 
When  the  Asian  Development  Bank  ac- 
cepts our  proposal,  and  in  tlie  event  the 
Bank's  members  agree  to  contribute  to 
an  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement  Fund, 
then  and  only  then  would  the  Congress 
be  asked  to  authorize  money.  At  that 
time,  our  amendment  would  limit  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  of  the  Fund  the 
maximum  the  United  States  could  be 
asked  to  contribute.  Thus,  this  Fund 
would  be  similar  to  other  United  Nations 
and  similar  international  projects,  such 
as  the  World  Bank,  which  we  have  tra- 
ditionally funded  at  a  25-percent  level. 

So  in  essence,  our  amendment,  which 
will  cost  the  United  States  nothing  at 
this  stage,  is  a  "self-help"  measure  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  should 
help  stimulate  action  by  opening  up  the 
possibiUty  of  U.S.  funding,  but  raily  if 
the  Asian  nations  themselves  agree  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  financial  responsibilities. 

Our  intent  in  proposing  this  special 
matching  fund  is  to  give  emphasis  to 
development  in  presently  underdeveloped 
and/or  underpopulated  areas  of  Asia 
without  disrupting  the  existing  social  or 
economic  balance.  The  nations  of  first 
temporary  asylum  must  be  assured  that 
they  will  not  be  saddled  with  a  perma- 
nent "residue"  of  refugees  for  whom  they 
must  shoulder  the  burden,  without  hope 
for  the  future. 

Our  amendment  also  makes  clear  that 
the  President  is  to  encourage  a  similar 
matching  fund  from  the  World  Bank, 
and  that  the  President  should  work  to 
encourage  world  donations  to  the  Ref- 
ugee Resettlement  Fund. 

For  now,  we  face  the  tragic  humani- 
tarian prospect  of  up  to  1  million  refu- 
gees fleeing  Afghanistan  for  Pakistan  by 
this  spring.  This  mass  exodus,  in  itself 
as  great  as  that  in  Indochina,  is  simply 
beyond  the  capacity  of  Pakistan,  and  the 
existing  United  Nations  program,  to 
adequately  support. 

At  this  critical  time  for  the  Afghan 
people,  world  support  is  vital  to  their 
survival.  For  the  long  range,  such  proj- 
ects as  can  be  funded  by  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  can  help  make  them 
self -supporting,  and  thus  help  Pakistan 
weather  the  stormy  seas  it  is  now  brav- 
ing to  support  the  Afghans  seeking 
safety  on  her  soil. 

And  as  for  Indochina,  this  House  has 
heard  too  many  times  In  the  past  year 
about  the  horrifying  conditions  under 
which  himdreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  are 
suffering. 

It  is  essential  that  ways  and  means  be 
found  to  help  convert  these  people  into 
productive  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  community,  resettled  peacefully 
and  productively  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Our  amendment  would  help  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  explore  ways  of  al- 
lowing the  refugees  to  help  themselves, 
instead  of  being  permanent  interna- 
tional wards. 

Thus,  in  both  Indochina  and  south 
Asia,  our  amendment,  with  the  coopera- 
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tlon  of  the  Asism  Development  Bank, 
could  be  a  key  to  perserving  economic 
viability  and  social  stability  in  two 
regions  of  vital  strategic  significance  to 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  tmderline  again  that  we  are 
asking  for  no  money  from  the  Congress 
at  this  time,  and  will  do  so  only  in  the 
future  event  that  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  agrees  to  set  up  and  adminis- 
ter a  special  matching  fund  for  refugee 
resettlement. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  discussed  this 
concept  on  many  occasions  with  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  can  assure  this  House  that  he 
is  enthusiastically  behind  the  idea,  as  are 
officials  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
international  experts,  who  are  involved 
in  trying  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
more  than  1  million  refugees  in  Asia. 

I  urge  support  for  our  amendment, 
and  thank  Chairman  Reuss  and  Chair- 
man Gonzalez  for  their  support  on  be- 
half of  the  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  could  find  almost 
universal  support  for  aid  for  the  refugees 
and  their  help  can  be  best  coordinated 
by  this  Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  has  worked 
it  out  very  well  percentagewise.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman.  I  know  of  no 
objections  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  CSiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPT".  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  discussed  it  months  ago. 
We  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
it.  I  think  essentially  that  we  ought  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  cEdls  for 
a  matching  fund.  It  is  like  a  challenge 
grant.  If  other  countries  match  our  in- 
terest and  concern,  we  will  then  con- 
tribute as  much  as  up  to  $100  million  or 
25  percent  of  the  fund  to  assist  countries 
that  have  accepted  refugees. 

Now,  this  would  be  tremendously  help- 
ful in  those  areas  that  are  absorbing  this 
tremendous  genocidal  experience,  per- 
petrated by  Communist  countries,  and 
whose  impact  on  these  friendly  coun- 
tries is  great  and  who  need  the  help 
and  it  would  be  vital  to  them;  but  more 
importantly,  this  fimd  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  organizations  that  have  the 
business  expertise  and  the  know-how  to 
do  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sharp  and  a 
seminal  and  productive  type  of  creative 
amendment. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  I  cer- 
tainly accept  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

WOLJT). 


llie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDKENT  OITXRXD  BT  MX.  XOtTSSKLOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Oiairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boussblot: 
Page  4,  line  3.  strike  out  "(445,000,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•180,000fl00". 

Page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "$445,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$180,000,000". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
this  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one 
that  was  just  passed,  but  applied  to  the 
interdevelopment  agency.  This  would 
apply  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  several  rea- 
sons. This  reduction  is  about  $265  mil- 
lion. Under  this  new  authorization  of  the 
Asian  Development  Fund,  the  United 
States  will  be  providing  $445  million  over 
the  next  3  years.  Our  share  equals  20 
percent  of  the  total  replenishment.  Be- 
sides Japan,  which  has  a  vested  interest 
in  this  situation,  we  again  are  providing 
the  bulk  of  the  lending  capability.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  under  this  new 
replenishment  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  the  OPEC  countries  are  pro- 
viding a  grand  total  of  zero.  Let  me  re- 
peat that.  The  OPEC  nations,  the  ones 
that  have  all  that  tremendous  cash  flow 
coming  their  way,  are  providing  zero,  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Here  are  the  OPEC 
nations,  ccmtinually  raising  the  price  of 
oil,  which  is  having  a  devastating  impact 
on  our  country  and  an  even  greater  im- 
pact on  the  developing  countries;  yet 
OPEC  countries  will  not  be  providing  one 
cent  for  the  replenishment  of  the  Asian 
Development  Fund.  I  think  that  is 
inequitable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  this  Congress  by  this 
amendment  to  reject  such  a  large  re- 
plenishment participation  on  our  part 
and  send  the  Treasury  back  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

Again,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  all 
of  the  IFIS,  including  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  are  overlending  right  now. 
They  are  funding  poorly  conceived  proj- 
ects in  some  cases. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
so  only  because  we  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  apologize. 
We  will  send  one  to  the  gentleman  right 
away. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  go  fetch  it 
myself. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  my  colleague 
have  the  amendment  now? 

Does  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  have  the  amendment  now? 

Mr.  C50NZALEZ.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bona 
fide  and  faithful  copy  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  take  no  umbrage  for  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  a  fine  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  want 
to  support  it,  because  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  concerned  about  OPEC's  non- 
participation  in  this  replenishment  fund. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Now,    again,    the 


appropriations  investigation  staff  report 
on  the  IFIS's  found : 

The  present  and  former  staff  members  and 
olBclals  of  the  IFIS  have  decried  the  pressure 
upon  staff  to  meet  annual  lending  targets 
with  emphasis  upon  quantity  of  commit- 
ments made  annually,  rather  than  upon 
assurances  of  quality  projects. 

n  1350 

In  addressing  this  issue  the  investigat- 
ing staff,  that  is  the  appropriations  in- 
vestigating staff,  ix>inted  out  "the  pres- 
sure to  demonstrate  growth  by  commit- 
ting an  increasing  amount  of  lending 
each  year  tends  to  overstrain  the  absorp- 
tion capacity  of  the  LDC's  and  thus  be 
counterproductive  in  making  them  more 
dependent  rather  than  building  their 
own  institutions."  Now,  the  investigating 
staff,  that  is  our  appropriation  investi- 
gating staff,  visited  a  project  in  an  Asian 
country  which  represented  a  total  of 
seven  loans  by  the  World  Bank  for  $248 
million,  and  four  loans  by  the  Asian 
Envelopment  Bank  totaling  $70  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  particular 
credit  institution  which  received  these 
funds  has  directed  the  bulk  of  its  loans 
to  a — and  I  now  quote  from  the  rejwrt: 

A  few  well-established  industrial  groups 
and  has  been  criticized  by  the  executive 
directors,  and  In  internal  bank  documents, 
for  InsuOcient  stress  upon  small-scale  enter- 
prises. Despite  the  period  of  continued  opera- 
tion. It  remains  almost  solely  dependent 
upon  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  operations  and  continued 
existence. 

My  main  point  here  is  that  we  do  not 
need  this  coimtry  to  extend  so  drasticaUy 
the  amount  of  authorization  on  this  re- 
plenishment fund  in  this  particular  bank 
and  that  I  think  the  OPEC  nations,  for 
instance,  should  be  pressured  and 
should  be  worked  upon  to  participate. 
That  is  what  this  is  supposed  to  be  all 
about.  They  certainly  can  afford  it  far 
better  than  we  can. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, who  I  know  follows  these  institu- 
tions with  great  interest. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  also  rise  in  opposition  to  United  States 
funding  of  multilateral  development 
banks,  at  least  at  th»  level  provided  in 
this  legislation  (HJl.  3829  k 

The  United  States  is  the  single  largest 
contributor  to  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks,  giving  three  times  more 
money  than  the  next  largest  contribu- 
tor. Yet  such  a  contribution  is  hardly 
equitable  when  you  compare  the  capa- 
bility of  OPEC  nations  to  contribute 
and  their  corresponding  lack  of  response. 

The  Third  World  nations  continually 
charge  that  the  developed  nations,  in 
general,  and  the  United  States,  in  par- 
ticular, are  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  developing  nations  and  are  unre- 
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In  our  Ways  ind  Means  Committee  we 


debated  the  other  day  about  kicking  up 
that  total  deficit  to  well  over  $900  bil- 
lion— $900  billion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $900  billion  is  what 
this  Congress  is  going  to  be  asked  to  kick 
the  total  to,  the  overall  deficit  of  these 
United  States  to,  over  $900  billion  in  this 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Would  the  genUeman 
answer  a  question  that  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  asking  today:  What  is  the 
major  cause  of  the  rampant  inflation  in 
America  today  that  makes  it  so  much 
greater  than  all  of  the  other  industrial- 
ized nations  in  the  world? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  One  of  the  prime 
contributors  is  clearly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  is  clearly  the  Congress 
when  it  continues  to  spend  more  than  we 
have,  and  we  have  to  get  at  the  task  of 
trimming  that  and  starting  to  deal  with 
that  in  a  constructive  way.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  is  to  help 
this  body  begin  to  trim  a  little  more  and 
not  get  too  overextended. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  very  reasonable 
amendment  and  to  put  the  pressure  on 
the  OPEC  nations  to  contribute.  Remem- 
ber, they  are  doing  nothing,  zero,  and 
yet  they  are  getting  that  tremendous 
cash  flow  from  those  tremendous  prices 
they  are  charging  for  crude  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Solomon 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  passed,  how  much  wUl  it 
actually  cut  this  year? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  will  cut  $445  mil- 
lion to  a  $180  million  authorization,  and 
that  would  be  a  saving  of  $265  million 
which,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  some 
consider  around  here  a  pittance,  but  I 
consider  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  So  the  truth  is  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  gentleman's  amendment 
we  will  continue  to  print  money  with  no 
backing,  which  will  further  increase  in- 
flation in  America.  If  we  pass  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  it  means  our  deficit 
is  going  to  be  just  that  little  bit  less** 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  will  be  $265  mil- 
lion less. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  really  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  ought  to  support  this 
amendment  unanimously. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  are  several 
good  reasons,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  this  positive  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  save  the  American 
taxpayers  $265  million. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  great- 
est admirers  of  the  rhetorical  and  the- 
atrical abilities  of  my  friend  and  col- 


league from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  , 
and  he  has  been  duly  honored  by  the 
House  today  for  those  abilities. 

But  the  facts  are  that  the  amendment 
previously  adopted  and  this  amendment 
do,  in  fact,  destroy  our  participation  in 
these  international  institutions,  isolate 
our  Nation  in  the  world,  weaken  our 
political  and  economic  position  in  the 
world,  and  fuel  the  fiames  of  infiation 
which  will  further  afflict  our  Nation  and 
every  other  nation  in  the  world.  The 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  are  the 
soundest  anti-inflationary  institutions 
that  exist  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
meager  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  com- 
bat the  enormity  of  the  inflation  that 
now  afflicts  the  world. 

The  only  legitimate  argument  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  advanced 
today  is  in  pointing  out  the  impact  of 
the  OPEC  oU  price  increases,  on  the 
economics  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  also  the 
less  developed  nations  of  the  world.  The 
oil-important  less  developed  nations  of 
the  world  will  experience  capital  deficits 
this  year  in  excess  of  $50  billion.  The 
totality  of  these  development  loans 
and  replenishments  are  $4  billion.  To 
balance  the  tremendous  fiows  of  capital 
to  the  OPEC  nations,  we  have  this  very 
small  contribution  and  this  amendment 
will  do  more  to  escalate  world  infiation 
isolate  the  United  States,  and  weaken 
our  position  in  the  world,  then  any  other 
single  action  this  Congress  has  taken. 

By  cutting  by  more  than  half  our  con- 
tribution to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  we  become,  first  of  aU,  welchers 
on  an  agreement  previously  made. 

D  1400 
We  repudiate  our  participation  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  We  complete- 
ly inhibit  those  banks  from  doing  those 
things  that  I  enumerated  earlier:  bring- 
ing economic  infrastructure  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  world,  provid- 
ing them  with  the  abiUty  to  maximize 
the  utilization  of  their  own  resources 
and  we  as  a  Nation  are  desperately  de- 
pendent, and  will  in  the  future  increase 
our  need  for  those  resources  if  we  are  to 
break  our  own  dependence  on  OPEC  as 
the  primary  source  of  our  energy  depend- 
ence. We  must  have  the  resources  of  the 
developing  nations,   of  Asia,   of  Latin 
America,  and  of  Africa.  This  amendment 
wlU  deny  us  the  ability  to  have  access  to 
those  resources  and  to  deny  those  na- 
tions the  opportunity  to  develop  eco- 
nomic independence  and  self-sufflciency,  ' 
condemn  them  to  continued  inflation 
and  condemn  the  American  people  in  the 
United  States  to  suffering  with  the  ef- 
fects of  that  inflation  which  we  will 
surely  import. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me.  regardless  of  those 
arguments  he  has  just  made  and  to  which 
this  side  will  be  glad  to  respond  in  just 
a  moment,   that  it  is  really   basically 
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wrong  not  to  have  the  OPEC  nations  par- 
ticipating more  than  zero  dollars?  I  mean 
realistically,  because  they  are  getting 
this  tremendous  cash  flow  from  many  of 
these  underdeveloped  coimtries  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  high  prices  of  crude  oil,  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  should  not  put  pressure  on  them  to 
participate  in  this  Asian  Development 
Bank.  E>oes  the  gentleman  not  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  First  of  all,  this  is 
a  regional  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  The  primary  spon- 
sor of  this  development  institution  is  the 
primary  industrial  nation  in  that  region 
of  the  world,  Japan.  In  fact  we  have, 
through  the  agreements  we  have  negoti- 
ated, reduced  the  burden  and  obligation 
of  the  United  States  and  increased  the 
burden  and  responsibility  of  the  nation 
of  Japan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  somebody  like,  say,  Indonesia, 
which  is  clearly  a  producing  nation  in 
crude  oil,  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate and  that  these  other  nations 
that  are  producing  nations  should  be  en- 
couraged to  participate?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  is  a  legitimate  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  would  feel  that 
they  should  be. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  acknowledging  that  that  is 
part  of  the  purpose  of  this  amendment — 
to  reduce  our  tremendous  overextension, 
as  we  have  always  been  tremendous  par- 
ticipants in  this  bank  on  a  replenishment 
basis,  and  that  our  directors  should  en- 
courage the  OPEC  nations  to  definitely 
participate.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, agrees  with  that  idea. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  The  gentleman  ig- 
nores one  fact  that  does  exist,  and  that 
is  that  our  Nation  has  served  since  1973 
and  1974  as  the  primary  recycling  vehi- 
cle of  the  OPEC  surpluses,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  do  that  through  this  process.  So 
in  effect  OPEC  is  contributing  through 
recycling  those  funds  through  the  United 
States  its  financial  institutions  and  its 
contribution  to  the  multinational  finan- 
cial and  monetary  institutions. 

During  general  debate  yesterday  I 
made  reference  to  the  State-by-State 
benefits  of  our  participation  in  the  mul- 
tilateral development  banks.  For  some 
reason  the  charts  which  I  had  hoped 
to  have  printed  in  yesterday's  Record  do 
not  appear.  I  therefore  will  include  them 
at  this  point  along  with  the  article  from 
the  April  23,  1979,  edition  of  Business 
America  entitled  "Development  Banks: 
Contract  Strategy,"  which  I  have  also 
referred  to: 

Development  Banks:  Contract  Strategy 
New  loan  commitments  by  the  three  major 
multilateral  development  banks — the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank — 
are  expected  to  aggregate  $12  billion  In  fiscal 


1979  and  actual  disbursements  should  run 
over  $5  billion.  Further,  total  commitments 
and  disbursements  are  projected  to  increase 
each  year  through  the  mid-1980s. 

U.S.  goverrunent  agencies — primarily  the 
Commerce.  Treasury  and  State  Depart- 
ments— have  launched  a  concerted  effort  to 
encourage  more  American  companies  to  bid 
on  this  burgeoning  business,  and  to  assist 
them  through  information  programs,  arrang- 
ing contracts,  and  intervening  directly  when 
problems  arise. 

At  the  same  time,  the  International  lending 
institutions  themselves  are  making  a  major 
effort  to  disseminate  information  as  widely 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  project  bidding 
opportunities. 

LOAN     PROCUREMENT     PROCESS 

An  export  marketing  strategy  to  win  con- 
tracts in  this  field  must  begin  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  the  banks  make 
their  loan  decisions,  as  weU  as  bow  they 
guide  their  borrowers  to  procure  project 
goods  and  services. 

A  major  misconception  that  has  probably 
restrained  many  smaller  and  medium-sized 
firms  from  bidding  Is  the  apparent  large  scale 
of  the  projects  and  loans.  Actually,  however, 
an  Intensive  analysis  of  Asian  Development 
Bank  loans  revealed  that  80  percent  of  equip- 
ment procurement  contracts  are  less  than  $1 
million. 

The  loan  decision -making  cycle  normally 
takes  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  to 
complete,  though  occasionally  this  period  can 
be  stretched  out  to  two  years.  As  soon  as 
a  project  gets  into  the  pipeline  for  considera- 
tion by  the  banks,  it  will  appear  in  these 
institutions'  monthly  operating  summaries, 
which  was  publicly  avaUable.  As  part  of  the 
loan  process  the  banks  send  out  appraisal 
teams  and  evaluate  the  technical,  economic, 
and  finanlcal  aspects  of  the  project,  and  these 
actions  are  reflected  In  the  monthly  reports 
to  Indicate  progress. 

Once  the  loans  are  approved,  a  publicity 
process  on  project  components  and  procure- 
ment is  begun.  Initially,  a  press  release  is  is- 
sued by  the  bank  which  indicates  the  name, 
address,  and  telex  of  the  implementing  orga- 
nization In  the  borrowing  country,  and  some 
brief  information  about  the  products  and 
services  on  which  suppliers  can  bid. 

The  actual  procurement  is  undertaken  by 
the  borrower,  but  at  each  step  along  the 
way  close  guidance  is  maintained  by  the 
lending  institutions,  which  Insist  on  a  sys- 
tem of  open  international  competitive  bid- 
ding. Invitations  to  tender  are  issued  ap- 
proximately 45  to  90  days  before  deadline 
for  receipt  of  bids.  The  Implementing  organ- 
izations advertise  in  media  of  prospective 
supplier  countries  and  notify  the  embassies 
of  these  nations  as  well.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  a  fully  developed  system  of  trans- 
mitting this  information  to  American  ex- 
porters  (which  is  described  below). 

EXPORT    MAKKETINC   STRATEGY 

Development  of  an  export  marketing 
strategy  to  land  some  of  this  business  must 
include  attention  to  at  least  three  impor- 
tant elements.  First,  it  is  essential  to  begin 
the  marketing  effort  as  early  as  possible,  and 
thus  to  track  the  progress  of  loan  decisions 
from  the  time  applications  first  show  up  In 
the  monthly  operating  summaries.  This  will 
permit  tailoring  of  both  products  and  mar- 
keting approaches  to  the  nature  of  the 
project. 

Second,  while  price  Is  accorded  heavy 
weight  in  the  bid  evaluation  process,  it  Is 
by  no  means  the  sole  determinant  of  con- 
tract awards.  The  key  to  discounting  the 
relative  emphasis  on  price  Is  to  contact  the 
government  agency  or  private  borrower  in 
the  project  country  (and  its  consultants) 
and  "market"  the  particular  qualitative  at- 
tributes (such  as  durability,  contracting 
experience,  soare  pnrts  and  servicing  avail- 
ability) of  the  product. 


Third,  local  representation  is  often  ab- 
solutely essential  to  winning  a  contract. 
Above  all  this  is  because  it  is  important  to 
demonstrate  that  a  supplier  has  the  capacity 
to  provide  spare  parts  and  servicing  of  equip- 
ment. But  in  some  instances  it  is  also  neces- 
sary Just  to  ensure  that  a  bid  is  submitted 
within  the  time  frame  available. 

U.S.   COVZaNMENT    HELP 

Stepped-up  U.S.  efforts  to  help  American 
exporters  bid  on  this  business  have  been 
taking  place  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  U.S. 
share  of  procurement  contracts  has  been 
relatively  high  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  (IDB)  and  In  the  World 
Bank,  and  relatively  low  In  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  (ADB). 

In  the  Asian  Bank,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  only  8  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts, though  this  varies  depending  on  the 
type  of  product.  For  example,  U.S.  firms 
have  won  as  much  as  30  percent  of  consulting 
contracts.  This  situation  reflects  the  gen- 
erally more  Umlted  American  business  pres- 
ence in  Asia,  especlaUy  as  compared  with 
Latin  America. 

A  special  action  program  has  been 
launched  to  Improve  the  Asian  Bank  pic- 
ture (as  well  as  the  VS.  share  of  projects 
financed  by  the  World  Bank  in  that  region). 
An  Interagency  working  group,  composed  of 
Treasury.  Commerce,  and  State  Department 
officials,  has  been  established  to  review  con- 
tract awards,  and  to  coordinate  efforts  to 
keep  American  firms  Informed. 

This  group  examined  1,500  contracts  of  the 
Bank  and  found  that  American  companies 
bid  on  only  20  percent  of  project  c^portunl- 
ties.  When  U.S.  firms  did  get  involved,  how- 
ever, they  won  33  percent  of  the  awards.  The 
group  has  thus  concluded  that  with  a  greater 
effort  the  U.S.  share  will  move  up. 

An  Asian  Development  Bank  procurement 
mission  will  visit  the  United  States  in  Oc- 
tober, carrying  its  message  to  eight  cities  to 
discuss  project  opportunities  and  procure- 
ment methods.  The  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  region  also  have  been  sur- 
veying their  members  on  their  experience 
with  the  Bank,  and  this  information  Is  now 
being  analyzed. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  has 
asked  the  various  embassy  and  consulate 
posts  in  the  region  to  identify  projects  that 
are  relevant  to  American  business.  A  special 
effort  is  being  made  this  year,  on  a  trial  basis, 
to  focus  on  three  or  four  projects  per  coun- 
try. U.S.  commercial  officers  in  the  posts  will 
be  working  vrlth  the  implementing  agencies 
in  the  countries  to  supply  early  Information 
back  to  American  exporters. 

More  generally,  the  VS.  Government  pro- 
gram to  keep  companies  Informed  has  taken 
several  forms.  The  U.S.  Executive  Directors 
at  the  three  major  t>ankE,  for  example,  have 
been  on  the  speaking  engagement  traU. 
carrying  the  message  across  the  United 
States.  The  embassies  abroad  have  been 
working  much  more  closely  with  U.S.  firms 
on  specific  projects,  especially  In  serving 
problems. 

A  U.S.  Treasury  Department  pamphlet 
analyzing  the  international  bank  procure- 
ment process  is  available.  For  a  free  copy  of 
Export  Opportunities  for  American  Business 
Through  the  International  Development 
Banks,  write  to  the  Office  of  International 
Development  Banks.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C.  20220. 

HOW   TO   STAY    INFORJIZD 

A  combination  of  U.S.  Government  and 
multilateral  development  bank  programs 
and  services  are  now  available  to  help  ex- 
porters stay  Informed  on  project  procure- 
ment opportunities. 

U.S.  Government  facilities  include  the 
following: 

Conunerce  Department  information  serr- 
loes,  such  as  the  computerUed  Trade  Op- 
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Multilateral  development  bank  facilities 
include  these  materials: 

The  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Bank  have 
now  established  a  subscription  system  for 
distribution  of  their  Monthly  Operating 
Summaries.  For  further  information,  write 
to:  World  Bank,  Johns  Hopkins  Press  Joxir- 
nals  Division.  34th  and  Charles  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  21218;  Asian  Bank,  Opera- 
tional Information,  Information  Office,  Asian 
Development  Bank,  P.O.  Box  789,  Manila, 
Philippines. 

Press  releases  issued  for  each  project  ap- 
proved can  be  obtained  on  a  regular  basis 
by  getting  on  the  mailing  list  with  each  of 
the  banks'  information  offices. 

Each  of  the  banks  also  makes  available 
helpful  pamphlets  concerning  the  details  of 
its  International  competitive  bidding  and 
consultant  selection  guidelines  for  borrowers. 


Pinally,  the  United  Nations  has  developed 
a  system  of  disseminating  Information  on 
all  three  banks  (as  well  as  on  the  UN  Devel- 
opment Program).  The  UN  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Information  (located  in 
Geneva)  publishes  Development  Forum- 
Business  Editic-n  every  other  week. 

Development  Forum  presently  lists  se- 
lected bid  opportunities  for  all  these  Institu- 
tions, but  very  soon  will  also  Include  as  a 
monthly  Insert  the  World  Bank's  monthly 
operating  summary.  The  Inter-Amerlcan 
and  Asian  Banks'  monthly  sununaries  will 
likely  be  included  as  an  Insert  eventually. 

Subscriptions  to  Development  Forum- 
Business  Edition  can  be  obtained,  at  $200 
per  year,  from  the  New  York  sales  office: 
Development  Forum,  United  Nations, 
G.C.P.O.   6850,   New  Yoric,   N.Y.    10017. 
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PROCUREMENT— MDB's 
(In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars;  calendar  yearsi 
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46.5 

15.4 

29.7 

8.4 


266.4 
84.0 

118.0 
43.6 


52.0 

16.4 

23.0 


221.4 


305.6 


422.3 


512.0 
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PROCUREMENT— MDB's— Continued 
|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dollars;  calendar  years) 


1974 


Percent 


1975 


Percent 


1976 


Percent 


19n 


Percent 


Through 
Sept  30, 1978 


ADB-OC/SF: 

United  States 40.6 

Europe 111.6 

Japan... 125.9 

Other 67.1 

Total --. 

IBRD/IDA: 

United  States --. 

Europe 

Japan 

Other 

Total 1,627.9 


11.8 
32.3 
36.5 
19.4 


22.4 
121.1 
120.7 

73.9 


6.6 
35.8 
35.7 
21.9 


19.0 
99.  S 
125.6 
158.1 


4.8 
24.7 
31.2 
39.3 


26.7 
135.5 
128.2 
114.5 


6.6 
33.5 
31.6 
28.3 


37.2 
137.4 
125.0 
143.2 


2,212.1 


2,610.2 


2,648.8 


1.838.8 


PROCUREMENT— IBRD 
|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dollars;  fiscal  years] 


1974 


Percent 


1975 


Percent 


1976 


Percent 


1977 


Through 
Percent  SepL  30, 1978 


IBRD: 

United  States 

Europe 

Japan 

Others 

Total 

IDA: 

United  States. 

Europe 

Japan 

Others 

Total 


PROCUREMENT— IDB 
|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dollars;  calendar  years) 


PROCUREMENT— ADB 
|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dollars;  calendar  years) 


CUMULATIVE  U.S.  PROCUREMENT  IN  THE  MDBS  (AS  OF  SEPT.  30,  1979) 
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Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank/Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations: 

United  Stales 

Total  loreign 

U,S.  share  (percent) 


1,513.4 
2,969.0 

sa9 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment/International Development  Association 
(as  of  June  30, 1979): 


United  States - 

Total  foreign 

U.S.  share  (percent) 


.      6, 047. 8 
.    26,359.3 
22.9 


Asian  Development  Bank/Asian  Devetopment 
Fund: 

United  States 

Total  foreign 

U.S.  share  (percmO — • • 


Percent 


8.4 

31.0 
28.2 
32.4 


345.2  .... 

338.1  .... 

402.1  .... 

404.9  .... 

442.8  .... 

269.0 
820.5 
358.8 
179.6 

16.5 
50.4 
22.1 
11.0 

390.8 

1,138.9 

355.0 

327.4 

17.7 
51.5 
16.0 
14.8 

458.4 

1,348.9 
485.6 
317.3 

17.5 
51.7 
18.6 
12.2 

439.0 

1,286.0 

564.2 

359.6 

16.5 
48.5 
21.3 
13.7 

327.7 
881.4 
405.0 
219.7 

17.9 
48.1 
20.9 
13.1 

Percent 


1(5.8 

17.4 

272.4 

19.4 

305.7 

17.9 

327.6 

18.5 

274.8 

19.7 

558.1 

52.4 

773.2 

55.1 

890.8 

52.2 

834.8 

47.1 

646.7 

46.3 

221.9 

20.8 

215.0 

15.3 

346.3 

20.3 

415.4 

23.4 

334.4 

24.0 

100.1 

9.4 

143.3 

10.2 

164.6 

9.6 

195.7 

11.0 

139.3 

10.0 

1,065.9  .... 

1,043.9  .... 

1,707.4  .... 

1.773.6  .... 

1,395.2  .... 

83.2 

14.8 

118. 4 

14.7 

152.7 

16.9 

111.4 

12.7 

52.9 

12.1 

262.4 

46.7 

365.7 

45.3 

458.1 

50.8 

451.2 

51.5 

234.7 

53.  S 

136.9 

24.4 

140.0 

17.3 

139.3 

15.4 

148.7 

17.0 

70.6 

16.1 

79.5 

14.1 

184.1 

22.7 

1517 

16.9 

163.9 

18.8 

80.4 

18.3 

562.0  .... 

808.2  .... 

902.8  .... 

875.2  .... 

438.6  .... 

1974 

Percent 

1975 

Percent 

1976 

Percent 

1977 

IDB-OC: 

United  States 

33.6 
44.2 
11.8 
33.9 

27. 2 

3S.S 

9.6 

27.4 

60.9 

71.1 

9.1 

28.8 

35.8 

41.8 

5.4 

17.0 

64.7 
63.4 
80.7 
41.7 

26.9 
26.4 
33.6 
13.1 

87.3 
81.4 
85.4 
33.4 

30.4 
28.3 
29.7 
11.6 

Europe 

Latin  America 

Other 

Total 

123.5 

169.9 

240.5 

287.5 

lOB-FSO: 

United  States 

69.3 
1.8 

26.5 
.3 

70.8 

1.8 

27.1 

.3 

91.0 
2.7 

34.7 
7.3 

67.0 
2.0 

25.6 
5.4 

131.7 
2.9 

60.6 
3.1 

66.8 
1.0 

30.7 
1.5 

179.1 

2.4 

60.5 

10.4 

7.1 

1.0 

24.0 

4.0 

Europe 

Latin  America   

Other 

TottI 

47  Q 

135  7 

197.3 

252.4 

1974 

PsrcBnt 

1975 

Percent 

1976 

Percent 

1977 

Percent 

Through 
SepL  30,  1978 

Percent 

AOB-OC: 

United  States 

37.6 

13.2 
32.9 
34.6 
19.3 

19.3 
93.9 
87.8 
60.0 

7.4 
36.4 
33.4 
22.8 

16.4 
76.1 
103.3 
121.3 

5.2 
24.0 
32.6 
38.2 

23.7 
73.6 
80.0 
81.1 

9.2 
28.5 
31.0 
31.3 

26.3 
71.5 
93.4 
100.4 

9.0 
24.  S 
32.0 
34.5 

Europe 

Japan 

Other 

93.9 

99.0 

55.3 

Total 

285.5  ... 

262.6  ... 

317.1  ... 

258.4  ... 

291.6  ... 

ADB-SF: 

United  States 

3.0 

5.0 
29.8 
45.3 
19.9 

3.1 
25.6 
32.9 
13.9 

4.1 
33.9 
43.6 
18.4 

2.6 
26.2 
22.3 
33.9 

3.1 
30.8 
26.2 
39.9 

3.0 
61.9 
48.2 
33.3 

2.2 
42.2 
32.9 
22.7 

11.0 
65.8 
31.6 
42.8 

7.2 
43.5 
20.9 
28.4 

Europe 

Japan 

17.7 

26.9 

Other 

11.8 

Total 

58.4  ... 

75.5  ... 

85.0  ... 

146.4  ... 

151.2  ... 

214.0 

2.763.9 

7.7 
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lOB— OC/IR/FS( 
United  Stat( 

Europe .. 

Latin  Ameri  a.. 
Other'.. 


Totat. 


ADB-OC/SF: 
United  Stati 
Europe 


Mtr>. 


Total. 


IBRD/IDA 

United  State 
Europe 


MMr'i 


Total. 


'  A  portion  oi 


IBRD: 


United  Stat( 

Europe 

Japan 

Othari 


Total. 


IDA: 


United  State 
Europe. . 
Japan... 
Other  1.. 


Total. 


■  A  portion  ( 


lOB-OC/IR: 
United  State  . 
Europe.. 
Latin  Americ 


Total. 


IDB-FSO: 

United  Statw 

Europe 

Latin  Americ 
OUmt'... 


Tetit.. 


AOB-OC 

United  State! 
Empt. 


Owri. 


Total. 
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PROCUREMENT— MOB'S 
(Amountj  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars| 


Calendar  year 
1975 


Calendar  year 
Perce.it  1976 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1977 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1978 


Percent 


Calendar  year 

1979  throuih 

SepL  30, 

1979 


151.9 
73.8 
43.8 
36.1 


49.7 
24.1 
14.4 
11.8 


196.4 
65.3 

125.8 
34.8 


46.5 

15.4 

29.7 

8.4 


266.4 

84.0 
118.0 
43.6 


52.0 

16.4 

23.0 

8.6 


255.9 
187.9 
163.5 
62.2 


38.2 

28.1 

24.4 

9.3 


178.5 
128.1 
128.6 
39.8 


305.6 


422. 3 


512.0 


669.5 


475.0 


22.4 
121.1 
120.7 

73.9 


6.6 
35.8 
35.7 
21.9 


19.0 
99.  S 
125.6 
IS8.I 


4.8 
24.7 
31.2 
39.3 


26.7 
135.5 
128.2 
114.5 


6.6 
33.5 
31.6 
28.3 


43.0 
184.5 
168.5 
258.6 


6.6 
28.2 
25.7 
39.5 


30.8 

90.0 

70  7 

141  3 


338.1 


402.1 


404.9 


654.6 


332.8 


Fiscal  year 
1975 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1976 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1977 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1978 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1979 


390.8 

1,138.9 

355.0 

327.4 


17.7 
51.5 
16.0 
14.8 


458.4 

1,348.9 

485.6 

317.3 


17.5 
51.7 
18.6 
12.2 


439.0 

1,286.0 

564.2 

359.6 


16.5 
48.5 
21.3 
13.7 


446.2 

1,202.9 

499.2 

283.7 


2,212.1 


2,610  2 


2,648.8 


2,342.0 


2,950.4 


this  unallocated  category  (approximately  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  percentage  share)  includes  U.S.  procurement. 

PROCUREMENT— IBRD 
[Amountj  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year 
1975 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1976 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1977 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1978 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1979 


272.4 
773.2 
215.0 
143.3 


19.4 
55.1 
15.3 
10.2 


305.7 
890.8 
346.3 
164.6 


17.9 

52.2 

20  3 

9.6 


327.6 
834.8 
415.5 
195.7 


18.5 
47.1 
23.4 
11.0 


374.7 
869.6 
405.3 
181.5 


20  4 
47.5 
22.1 
10  0 


386.7 

1, 188. 8 

447.9 

248.7 


1, 403. 9 


1,707.4 


1,773.6 


1, 831. 1 


2, 302. 1 


118.4 
365.7 
140.0 
184.1 


14.7 
45.3 
17.3 
22.7 


152.7 
458.1 
139.3 
152.7 


16.9 
50.8 
15.4 
16.9 


111.4 
451.2 
148.7 
163.9 


12.7 
51.5 
17.0 
18.8 


71.5 
333.3 

93.9 
102.2 


11.8 
55.5 
15.6 
17.0 


82.7 
330.0 

89.8 
145.8 


808.2 


902.8 


875.2 


600.9 


648.3 


this  unallocated  catejory  (approximately  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  percentage  share)  i  ncludes  U.S.  procurement. 


PROCUREMENT— IDB 
lAmounts  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollarsl 


Calendar  year 
1975 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1976 


Percent 


Calendar  year 
1977 


Percent 


Calendar  year 
1978 


Calendar  year 

1979  through 

Percent  Sept.  30,  1979 


60.9 

71.1 

9.1 

28.8 


35.8 

41.8 

5.4 

17.0 


64.6 
63.7 
13.6 
47.1 


34.2 

33.7 

7.2 

24.9 


87.3 
81.3 
38.5 
61.2 


33 
30 
14 
23 


148.3 
157.8 
90.9 
55.2 


32.8 
34.9 
201 
12.2 


111.0 
107.1 
71.1 
34.9 


169.9 


189.0 


268.3 


452.2 


324.9 


91.0 
2.7 

34.7 
7.3 


67.0 
2.0 

25.6 
5.4 


709 
1.7 

27.7 
3.2 


68.5 
1.6 

26.8 
3.1 


109.5 

2.S 

51.3 

9.9 


63 

1 

30 

6 


107.6 

30.1 

72.6 

7.0 


49.5 

13.9 

33.4 

3.2 


67.5 

20  2 

57.5 

4.9 


135.7 


103.5 


173.2 


217.4 


150.1 


'  A  portion  0  this  unallocated  category  (approximately  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  percentage  share)  includes  U.S.  procurement. 


PROCUREMENT— AD6 
(Amount  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Calendar  year 
1975 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1976 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1977 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1978 


Calendar  year 

1979  throuth 

Percent    Sept.  30,  1979 


19.3 
93.9 
87.8 
60.0 


262.6 


Percent 


37.6 
27.0 
28.1 
8.3 


9.3 
27.0 
21.2 
42.5 


Percent 


18.3 

469.4 

15.9 

49.5 

1,518.8 

51.5 

20  5 

567.7 

19.2 

11.7 

394.5 

13.4 

Percent 


61.8 
51.6 
20.8 
10.8 


12.8 
50.9 
13.9 
22.4 


Percent 


34.2 
33.2 
21.9 
107 


45.0 
13.5 
38.3 
3.2 


Percent 


7.4 

16.4 

5.2 

23.7 

9.2 

30.9 

6.6 

23.4 

9.7 

36.4 

76.1 

24.0 

73.6 

28.5 

104.9 

22.4 

59.8 

24.8 

33.4 

103.3 

32.6 

80.0 

31.0 

133.3 

28.4 

50.3 

209 

22.8 

121.3 

38.2 

81.1 

31.3 

199.8 

42.6 

107.4 

44.6 

317.1  .... 

258.4  .... 

468.9  .... 

240.9  .... 
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PROCUREMENT— ARD— Continued 
lAmounts  in  miUions  of  U.S.  dolUrsI 


Calendar  year 
1975 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1976 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1977 


Calendar  year 
Percent  1978 


Percent    Sept.  30, 


1979  throurii 
1, 1979 


Percent 


ADB-SF:__  ,.  4  1  2.6  3.1  3.0  2.2 

UnitedStatet -  ^\  J;J  26.2  30.8  61.9  42.2 

Europe »|  g-|  as  26.2  48.2  32.9 

i^; --.:::::.::::        fd         ii«         33.9         39.9         33.3         22.7 

Tota^IZZ" 75  5  «>  °  >««  * 

.  A  portion  of  this  unallocated  category  (approximately  -.uivalent  to  the  U.S.  percenUge  share)  includes  U5.  procurement 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  □  1*^0  ^.  ,   ,^      .    . 

move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  do  so        Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  think  the  chair- 
aeain  as  I  did  previously  for  the  record     man  makes  an  outstanding  point  that  tne 
only  'because  I  noticed  the  absence  of     formation  of  these  regional  development 
some  observations  that  I  think  ought  to     banks  came  about  as  a  part  of  our  Na- 
be  on  the  record,  and  also  to  signify  my     tion's  global  design  to  thwart  and  com- 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  The  Asian     bat  the  major  poUtical  force  which  we 
Development  Bank  is  a  good  example  of     confront  in  the  world,  that  of  commu- 
the  folly  of  the  approach  that  has  been     nist  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
used  unfortunately  in  this  Bank  success-        Mr.    Chairman,    the    Inter-American 
fully  by  the  opponents  to  this  Bank  from     Development  Bank  was  created  as  an 
the  very  beginning.  The  gentleman  from     economic  instrument  to  thwart  and  op- 
California— I  do  not  see  him  here,  so  I     pose  Commimist  initiatives  in  this  hemi- 
just  will  not  refer  to  him — was  a  mem-     sphere  and  to  promote  the  building  of  a 
ber  of  the  committee,  if  I  remember  cor-     free     capitalistic     economic     structure 
rectly — I  know  I  was — when  this  was  ini-     within  those  nations  and  within  the  na- 
tiated  in  the  middle  1960's.  Just  as  in  the     tions  who  participate  in  the  Asian  Devel- 
case  of  the  Inter- American  Development     opment  Bank  in  order  that  we  could 
Bank,  this  Is  an  activity  that  has  been     effectively  combat  the  major  economic 
the  most  criticized  by  the  Communists,     and  political  rival  that  we  have  in  the 
Castro's  intent  was  against  the  Alliance     world,  international  communism, 
for  Progress,  and  that  is  exactly  what  he        jjg^  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
said.  He  said  the  United  States  will  make     mgnt,   and   the   amendment  previously 
these  commitments  because  it  is  good     adopted  are  designed  and  will  in  fact 
propaganda,  but  it  neither  has  the  gold     debiUtate  our  ability  to  confront  inter- 
nor  the  disposition  to  spend  the  gold  to     national  communism,  will  isolate  us  in 
back  up  those  commitments.  the  world,  will  denigrate  our  word  and 

Portimately,  we  have  been  a  little  the  valu6  of  our  word  as  a  nation  in  the 
luckier  with  the  Inter-American  Devel-  world.  The  United  States  will  retreat 
opment  Bank,  although  we  are  losing  frcwn  meeting  our  basic  responsibilities 
that  too,  than  we  have  with  the  Asian  and  will  probably  do  greater  damage  to 
Development  Bank.  The  Asian  Develop-  our  security  militarily,  pohtirally,  and 
ment  Bank  was  initiated  by  us  with  the  economically  than  any  other  actiori  that 
ment  »*"'' Jf;/";"*"^  *  ^  ^ank  Eu-  we  can  take,  and  this  is  a  shameful  day. 
former  president  of  the  World  B^.Eu  congress  to  embark  on  these 

gene  Black,  being  (>ne  of  the  prime  mov-  ^^^^  ^^  destractive  acts  upon  instltu- 
ing  forces  behmd  it.  He  came  from  the  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  created  and  relied 
private  sector,  not  the  political  or  tne  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  strength  and  leadership  in 
diplomatic  sector,  and  we  were  the  big  ^j^g  ^orld  over  the  last  two  decades  is  a 
lion  of  that  bank.  We  had  the  veto  power,  serious  and  tragic  error  and  one  for 
and  we  lost  it.  We  have  in  effect  literally  which  we  will  pay  dearly, 
turned  it  over  to  the  Japanese.  As  a  re-  j^^j.  hyDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
suit,  at  this  point  the  biggest  challenge  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
to  the  United  States  is  the  emerging  axis  j^  chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
of  the  East  Japan-China  trade,  and  any    ^^^  amendment. 

way  you  want  to  slice  that  cake,  it  means  ^^  chairman,  this  amounts  to  a  60- 
we  do  not  have  it.  The  prime  basis  for  percent  cut.  This  is  the  total  decapitation 
that  goes  back  to  the  middle  1960's,  and  Qf  the  program.  It  reduces  our  participa- 
people  such  as  the  gentleman  from  Cal-  tion  from  20  percent,  a  modest  figure,  to 
ifornia  have  certainly  not  been  friendly  g  percent.  What  signal  does  this  send  to 
to  this  They  are  the  ones  who  insisted  on  our  friends  in  Asia  and  what  signal  does 
the  cut  to  begin  with.  They  are  the  ones  it  send  to  the  world?  It  seems  we  have 
who  asked  for  the  American  retrench-  returned  to  the  days  of  the  earlyl930  s 
ment  and  retreat  from  participation  in  isolationism  is  the  way  *«  f-  ^e  wiU 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  They  have    withdraw  not  on^  from  Asia  mihtwUy 

surpe#.ded  and  m  a  result  thev  now  come     ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^°^^  **"''  "  course, 
succeeaea,  ana  as  a  resmimey  now  come      .--o—j-aUy    It  indicates  we  are  not 

and  argue  that  if  we  continue  our  con-  interested  in  the  economies  of  the  rest  of 

tribution,  such  countries  as  the  OPEC  ^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  particularly  of  Asia. 

countries  that  have  money  wiU.  I  want        ^^^  ^  chairman,  what  is  going  to 

to  know  by  what  tortured  logic  our  con-  j^^ppen'  All  the  projects  that  are  now 

tlnual  retreat  from  our  participation  in  planned  will  have  to  stop.  There  is  $220 

the  Asian  Development  Bank  is  ever  go-  million  in  proposed  projects  in  Pakistan 

Ing  to  encourage  the  OPEC  nations  to  alone.  We  have  projects  in   Thailand, 

contribute.  In  fact,  it  would  be  the  very  we  have  projects  in  the  Philippines.  Is 

opposite.  it  important  that  economies  of  those 


12.1 
79.6 
35.2 
58.8 


6.5 
42.9 
19.0 
31.6 


7.4 
30.2 
20.4 
33.9 


t.1 
32.9 
22.7 
36.9 


185. 7 


91.9 


countries  make  some  progress,  get  sta- 
bilized? Is  it  important  that  we  have 
non-Commimist  friends,  even  anti-Com- 
munist friends  in  Asia?  I  guess  not,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  withdraw. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  renegotiation 
that  has  occurred  will  be  nullified,  as 
this  amendment  passes,  and  we  have  to 
go  back  and  renegotiate.  That  takes,  tra- 
ditionally, from  1  to  1.5  years.  This  is 
the  residue  of  isolationism  following 
Vietnam.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  signal 
this  sends  to  everyone  else  in  the  inter- 
national community  is  clear:  We  are 
retreating  to  our  borders,  we  are  going 
to  build  a  plexiglas  bubble  over  America 
and  let  Asia,  let  South  America,  let  Af- 
rica, let  the  rest  of  the  world  sink  because 
we  are  really  not  interested. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
a  noted  anti-Communist.  I  would  like  to 
go  on  record  saying  how  I  admire  his 
ferocity  in  fighting  communism  and  I 
share  that  with  him  but  there  are  other 
ways  to  fight  communism.  One  way,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  try  to  keep  other 
countries  who  are  allied  with  us  and  who 
share  a  hostiUty  to  communism,  afloat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Seventh  Fleet  has 
important  instaUations  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Our  13  Air  Force.  We  have  stwne 
friends  in  Indonesia.  A  very  important 
country.  Why  do  we  want  to  attack  their 
economies?  Why  do  we  want  to  with- 
draw and  say  we  do  not  care  anjrmore? 
Why  a  60-percent  cut? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roussklot)  knows  if 
this  is  adopted  he  will  not  vote  for  the 

bill-  „^  .  ^„ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California  with  pleasure. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding  because  he  has  always 
been  accurate  in  his  statements.  I  have 
f oUowed  the  gentleman  on  other  amend- 
ments such  as  the  Hyde  amendment 
many  times  and  I  know  the  genUeman 
has  always  been  very  active. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  withdrawing 
from  anything,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  just  went  to  the  Philippines  in  Janu- 
ary. I  went  to  Taiwan,  I  went  to  Seoul. 
I  went  to  Hong  Kong.  lam  concerned  as 
is  the  gentleman  about  our  ability  to  fi- 
nance or  to  work  with  those  countries 
that  are  fighting  for  freedom. 

Now  the  gentleman  was  good  enough 
to  mention  in  his  ccwnments,  Pakistan. 
Pakistan  just  refused  to  take  our  aid. 
They  have  turned  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not 
a  return  to  isolationism;  the  gentleman 
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ROt  SSELOT.  I  was  not  able  to  go 
lace. 

HYI  <E.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  per- 

thiilled  that  the  gentleman  did 

but  the  economies  of  those 

a  re  important  to  us. 

ROqsSELOT.  Absolutely  and  this 

does  nothing  to  stop  loans 
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It  decimates  the  bill. 

.  That  is  hogwash. 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
J  trike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
support  of  the  amendment. 

we   heard    the   word 

here,  that  we  are  welshing 

Now  when  the  ap- 

bill  comes  on  the  floor  and 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  Interested  in 
the  comments  made  about  isolating  our- 
selves in  the  world.  You  know,  that  is  a 
good  theoretical  argument,  but  for  amy- 
one  who  is  willing  to  be  practical  for  a 
few  minutes,  they  win  look  at  the  ever- 
increasing  foreign  aid  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
same  plane  as  our  contributions  go  up,  so 
does  our  isolated  position  in  the  world 
increase.  We  are  more  isolated  today 
than  we  have  been  during  the  lifetimes 
of  most  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  what  isolates 
us  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  by 
not  making  a  very  large  contribution  to 
the  Asian  Devel(H>ment  Bank  but  the 
type  of  thing  that  isolates  America  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  when  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Secretary  of  State  and  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  stake 
out  a  position  on  an  issue  and  then  vote 
that  way  and  then  find  that  the  heat  is 
getting  too  great  and  then  they  back  off 
and  then  say  that  it  was  a  mistake  in 
the  first  place.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  isolate  us 
from  our  friends  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  isolation, 
those  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  about.  If  we  want  to  talk 
about  using  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  make  friends  in  the  world  then  talk 
about  your  bilateral  programs  where  the 
American  assistance  is  identified,  where, 
supposedly,  the  people  in  the  coimtry 
know  that  the  help  is  coming  from  the 
American  taxpayer.  They  do  not  know 
that  through  programs  of  this  type. 
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This  is  very  interesting,  talking  about 
the  countries  that  have  been  involved. 
Do  the  Members  know  that  in  the  last 
year  the  Asian  Development  Bank  has 
reactivated  five  loans  for  Vietnam  to  the 
tune  of  swne  $29  million?  Those  loans 
might  be  made;  those  loans  might  not 
be  made,  but  they  have  been  reactivated 
and  are  pending  before  the  Bank. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1979,  when  we 
had  this  battle  over  keeping  American 
dollars  from  going  to  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  realizing  that 
this  Congress  meant  business,  gave  us  a 
commitment  in  writing  that  the  World 
Bank  would  make  no  loans  to  Vietnam 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  President  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  refused  to 
make  that  commitment,  so  we  do  not 
know  if  they  are  going  to  make  those 
loans  to  Vietnam  or  not.  The  fact  that 
he  refused  to  makes  me  wonder. 

We  were  talking  about  some  of  the 
projects  in  the  investigative  staff  re- 
port done  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  I  have  referred  to  so  often 
in  the  last  7  to  8  months.  It  was  the 
observation  that  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  was  the  worst  of  all  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  we  deal  with 
in  the  pushing  of  many  new  projects 
that  are  ill-conceived  or  poorly  thought 
out  or  put  into  countries  where  they  can- 
not even  absorb  the  project.  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  about  one  made  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  which  is  part 
of  that  report.  It  was  a  family  planning 
center.  They  made  the  family  planning 
center  look  more  palatial  than  the  Cani- 
tol  of  the  United  States,  with  marble 


entrances  and  big  fancy  lions  at  the 
doors.  They  made  it  so  palatial  that  the 
families  who  should  have  been  using  it 
were  frightened  and  they  quit  using  it. 
The  family  planning  program  went  to 
pieces. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
cut  in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  if 
you  think  it  is  a  large  dollar  cut,  you 
should  understand  that  this  is  not  a  cut 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  This  bill  authorizes 
that  spending  forever  and  ever  and  ever. 
There  is  no  cutoff  date  in  this  bill  for 
the  funds  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  These  funds  go,  according  to  the 
bill  Itself,  without  fiscal  limitation. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yotjng  of  Flor- 
ida was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Certainly,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  that 
the  gentleman  would  talk  about  some 
of  the  development  projects  that  he  has 
seen,  and  seen  work;  seen  alleviate 
crushing  poverty;  seen  provide  jobs  and 
education  for  people  who  are  in  a 
survivorship  economy.  But  nevertheless, 
the  gentleman  has  talked  about  how 
Isolated  we  are.  I  suggest  that  we  are 
not  Isolated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Just  a 
moment.  I  did  not  suggest  that  we  were 
isolated.  That  was  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  one  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  I  merely 
said  that  If  we  are  isolated — and  we 
are,  there  is  no  question  about  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman— If  we  are 
Isolated  It  Is  not  because  of  what  we 
do  here  today.  We  are  Isolated  because 
of  some  of  the  dumb  things  this  admin- 
istration does  in  international  affairs. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  can  applaud  the  gentleman 
on  his  Insight  into  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  administration,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  Asian  Development  Fund.  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
amendment  will  really  isolate  us  from 
coimtries  from  which  we  are  not  iso- 
lated; countries  such  as  Singapore, 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  South  Korea, 
Japan,  Thailand,  and  Bimna^which 
just  left  the  TTiIrd  World  organization 
saying  that  It  was  too  close  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  the  PhUippine  Islands, 
and  yes,  even  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Taiwan  Is  another  matter.  I 
deplore  what  we  did  to  Taiwan,  but  do 
not  cure  the  hurt  by  pulling  out  of  a 
multilateral  bank  which  is  stabilizing 
economies  where  we  have  some  friends 
left  in  the  world.  That  is  all  I  want  to 
say. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  of  course 
this  amendment  does  not  take  all  the 
fluids  out  of  the  program,  first.  Second, 
I  would  say  that  we  do  have  substantial 
ongoing,    bUateral    United    States-to- 
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friendly-coimtry  programs.  This  Is  not 
the  only  thing  we  are  doing  or  being 
asked  to  do  relative  to  maintaining  our 
good  relationships  with  some  of  those 
countries  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  HYDE.  But  the  gentleman  just 
said  that  Pakistan  would  not  take  bila- 
teral aid,  but  It  will  take  it  from  a  multi- 
lateral bank. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  sigaln 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding.  I  would 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
comments  of  the  substantial  number  of 
committee  members  on  page  21  of  the 
committee  report.  The  various  loans 
made  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
are  reviewed  to  back  up  completely  what 
my  colleague  from  Florida  has  tried  to 
bring  out.  That  is,  this  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  does  not  need  much  replen- 
ishment from  us.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  be  a  backward 
step  by  our  country  from  this  replenish- 
ment activity. 

Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we 
have  contributed  $1,200  billion  already. 
My  colleagues — Mr.  Bethttne,  Mr.  Paul, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  RiTTER,  and  Mr.  Hinson — all 
conscientious  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, have  reviewed  for  our  colleagues 
reasons  why  this  high  contribution  is  not 
necessary.  The  .small  cut — and  I  say 
small  in  comparison  to  the  billions  we 
spill  on  the  floor  every  day  here — of  $180 
million  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  Congress  for  this 
replenishment  fund. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wIU  review  the 
facts  presented  by  several  members  of 
this  committee.  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
yielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman.  I  would 
just  like  to  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
to  go  back  and  review  the  arguments 
we  made  on  the  first  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  because  they  apply  here.  If  we  are 
going  to  ask  the  American  people  who 
are  on  social  security  to  take  a  reduction 
in  anticipated  income;  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  retired  veterans  and  those  receiv- 
ing veterans  compensation  to  take  a  cut 
in  anticipated  income;  If  we  are  going 
to  ask  basically  every  segment  of  our 
economy  to  take  a  cut  in  trying  to  get 
hold  of  this  vicious  thing  called  infiation, 
then  we  certainly  should  not  be  bashful 
about  asking  the  people  who  nm  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  take  a  simi- 
lar cut. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  this  is  not  a  back- 
ward step.  We  are  still  providing  an  in- 
crease in  the  replenishment  of  over  $180 
million.  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  it 


will  go  Into  a  lot  of  those  areas  which 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  says  are  nec- 
essary. But,  it  also  will  put  pressure  on 
the  OPEC  nations.  They  are  providing 
zero  dollars — absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleague  that  they  are  the  ones  who 
created  development  problems  for  most 
of  the  developing  nations  in  the  world 
because  of  the  fantastic  increases  In  the 
cost  of  energy  to  the  very  nations  that 
we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  Is  an  excel- 
lent point,  and  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's mentioning  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gonzalez  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  because  I  am  confident  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  in  any  way  to 
mislead  the  House  with  reference  to 
Vietnam.  Since  1975,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  made  no  new  loan  to 
Vietnam.  No  proposals  for  new  lending 
are  In  the  pipeline,  and  it  is  imlikely, 
therefore,  that  any  will  be  brought  to  the 
Board  In  the  near  future.  This,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  on  the  record  because  those 
are  the  clear  assurances  we  have. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  that  I  did  not 
mislead  anyone  in  the  House,  because  I 
made  the  point  that  the  loans  had  not 
been  made  and  they  might  or  they  might 
not.  The  point  I  made  was  that  there  had 
been  five  loans  reactivated.  There  were 
five  loans  that  had  been  pending  for 
years,  that  were  not  before  the  Board. 
Now,  those  five  loans  have  been  reac- 
tivated and  are  there.  Whether  they  take 
them  up  and  pass  them  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  refuse  to  give  us  a  writ- 
ten commitment  such  as  the  World  Bank 
did. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  that  those  five  loans  are 
for  the  previous  administration  that  lost 
out  In  1975? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Young) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  apologize  for  not  having  been 
here  for  all  the  debate,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned inasmuch  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  made  this  statement.  Would 
the  gentleman  please  describe  to  me 
what  the  term,  "unlikely,"  means? 

The  gentleman  stated  emphatically 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  these  loans  would 
be  made.  What  exactly  is  the  gentle- 
man's perception  of  the  word,  "im- 
likely"? 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CK>NZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place  one  cannot  consider  a  loan 
that  has  not  been  asked  for. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  what  does 
he  mean  by  "activated"? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  What  I  think  the 
gentleman  means 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  No,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  to  please  consider  that 
we  do  not  have  much  time  left.  The 
gentleman  stated  that  the  locms  had  been 
activated,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
said  it  is  unlikely  that  the  loans  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No,  no.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  means  by  "acti- 
vated," because  he  Is  talking  about  five 
loan  commitments  made  to  the  previ- 
ous government,  and  that  was  back  at 
the  time  the  Bank  was  formed.  Now,  no 
loan  commitment  of  any  kind  has  been 
made  since  1975.  even  though  with  the 
take  over  by  the  Communist  regime  they 
may  have  been  pending. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wiU  ask,  is  there  any  assurance 
the  loans  will  not  be  made?  The  gentle- 
man said  it  was  "unlikely." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  that  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  say,  that  those  are  the  assur- 
ances we  have  been  given. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Roussklot) 
there  were — ayes  15,  noes  16. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  210,  noes  189, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows : 

(RoU  No.  122] 


Albosta 
Ambro 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dek. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Atkinson 
Be<1bam 
Bafalis 
Baiiman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Boland 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Breaux 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Ch&ppell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 


ATE8— 210 

Climber 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tex. 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel.  Etan 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  lUdi. 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Etonnelly 

Dornan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edw«rds,  Ala. 

Edwsfds,  Okla 

Ean«ry 

English 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

PIthlan 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frost 

Fuqua 


O-ibbons 
Oilman 
Olngrlcb 
GInn 
GUckman 
Gold  water 
Ooodllng 
Gr&diaon 
Oramm 
Orassley 
Grisham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schnUdt 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hightower 
HllUs 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Holt 
Honklns 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Rutto 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
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Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Tenn. 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindneas 

Kramer 

Lagomaralno 

Latta 

Leach.  lows 

Leath.La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

L«e 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Uoyd 

Loeflter 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lunsren 

UcOory 

McDMte 

McKay 

Uadlgan 

Marlenee 

BCarrlott 

Martin 

Mtezoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aqim 
AuOoln 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  RJ. 
BedeU 
Bellenson 
Bereuter 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brsdemas 
Brodbead 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  PhUIlp 
Oavanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins.  Bl. 
Oonable 
Cont« 
Oonyen 
Gorman 
O*  Amours 
Daniel  son 
Daschle 
delaOarza 
Dellums 
Derwtnakl 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dixon 
Downey 
Drlaan 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
BdgM- 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Brdahl 
blenbom 
Ertel 

KTans.Del. 
Pary 
FteceU 
Fazio 
Penwldk 
Poiiaro 
Flndley 
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Mborhead. 

Slack 

Calif 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Mottl 

Snowe 

MurthB 

Snyder 

Myers.  Ind. 

Solomon 

Natcher 

Spenoe 

Neal 

Stangeland 

Fashayan 

Stenholm 

Paul 

Stratton 

Perkins 

Stump 

Petri 

Symms 

Pickle 

Tauke 

Quayle 

Taylor 

QulUen 

Thomas 

Bc«ula 

Trailer 

Rhodes 

Trlble 

Rinaldo 

Vander  Jagt 

Rltter 

VolkmMT 

Roberts 

Walker 

Robinson 

Wampler 

Rose 

Watklns 

Roth 

White 

Rousselot 

Whltehurst 

Royer 

Whitley 

Rudd 

Whlttaker 

Runnels 

Whltten 

RUSBO 

WUllams.  Mont 

aantinl 

WUUams.  Ohio 

Saitterfield 

WUaon.  Bob 

Sawyer 

WUson,  Tex. 

SchiilTie 

Winn 

Sebelius 

Wyatt 

St-nsenbrenner  Wydler 

Shelby 

Yatron 

Shumway 

Young,  Aladu 

Shuster 

Young.  Pla. 

NOES— 189 

Fish 

Oakar 

Fisher 

Oberstar 

Foley 

Obey 

PoPd.  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Panetta 

Fowler 

Patterson 

Frenzel 

Pease 

GaydOB 

Pepper 

Qephardt 

Peyser 

Slalmo 

Porter 

Gkmzalez 

Preyer 

Sore 

Price 

3ray 

Pursell 

3reen 

Rahall 

?all,  Ohio 

Rallsback 

flam  11  ton 

Ran  gel 

fiance 

Reuse 

ilanley 

Richmond 

Jarrls 

Rodino 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Xeftel 

Rosenthal 

lollenbeck 

Rostenkowskl 

ioltzman 

Roybal 

torton 

Sabo 

Joward 

Scheuer 

lughes 

Schroeder 

lyde 

Seiberllng 

rohnaon.  Calif 

.  Shannon 

'ones.  Okla. 

Shairp 

Caste  nmeier 

Simon 

Easen 

Skelton 

Clldee 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cogovae* 

Solarz 

Costmayer 

Spellmam 

.aPalce 

St  Germain 

iCderer 

Stack 

<elunan 

Staggers 

.eland 

Stem  ton 

x>ng.  La. 

Stark 

jowry 

Steed 

:  lUken 

Stokes 

:  >undlne 

Studds 

fcCloskey 

Swift 

:  (cCormack 

Synsr 

1  tcHugh 

TTdall 

:  fcKlnney 

Ullman 

:ia«ulre 

Van  Deerlln 

:  Ja*ey 

Vanlk 

i  larks 

Vento 

1  fattox 

:  favroulea 

Waigren 
Waxman 

]  (Ikulskl 

Weiss 

1  rm«r.  Calif. 

Wilson,  C.  H 

:  rineta 

Wirth 

1  [inish 

Wolff 

1  Cltchell,  Md. 

Wolpe 

1  roaki«T 

Wrl?ht 

1  roffett 

Wylle 

1  lollohan 

Yates 

1  toorhead.  Pa. 

Young.  Mo. 

J  tyers.  Pa. 

Zablockl 

1  edzl 

Zeferettl 

1  '«l8on 
1  Owak 
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Abdnor 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Ashbrook 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 


Campbel' 
Crame,  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dougherty 
Garcia 
Hairsha 


Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Livingston 
Lon?,  Md. 
McDonald 
Mathls 
Matsul 
Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Nichols 


Nolan 

O'Brien 

Patten 

Prltchard 

Ratchford 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Thompson 

Treen 

Weaver 


D  1440 
The  Clerk   announced 


the  following 


pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mrs.  Hoggs  against. 

Mr.  McDonald  for,  with  Mr.  Garcia  against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Stewart  against. 

Mr.  Campbell  for.  with  Mr.  Patten  against. 

Mr.  Abdnor  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

Mr.  KILDEE  and  Mr.  BARNARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messers.  HANSEN,  VOLKMER,  and 
GLICKMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1450 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  n? 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon: 
Page  3.  line  24.  strike  out  "section"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "sections". 

Page  4.  Insert  the  following  after  line  21: 

"Sec.  25.  No  payment  may  be  made  to  the 
Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
(1)  the  United  States  share  of  the  Increase 
in  subscriptions  to  the  paid-in  capital  stock 
and  callable  capital  stock,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  if  Taiwan  (before  January  1, 
1979,  known  as  the  Republic  of  China)  Is  ex- 
cluded from  membership  In  the  Bank." 

Page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  the  closed  quo- 
tation marks   and   final  period. 

Mr.  CSONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  GtOnzalez)  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

PARLIAMENTAKT  INQUIRT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
proper  for  me  to  insist  on  the  point  of 
order  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  genUeman 
wishes  to,  he  may  insist  on  it  or  he  may 
reserve  his  point  of  order  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  may  explain  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  In- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 

POINT  or  ORDKR 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  Chapter  28  of  "Deschlers  Pro- 


cedure" sets  forth  many  examples  of  and 
precedents  indicating  that  an  amend- 
ment must  be  germane  to  the  bill  before 
the  committee. 

In  this  instance,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would,  if  adopted,  amend  the  relationship 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  in  no 
way  makes  any  reference  to  the  Asian 
Development  Fund. 

I  would  argue  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  germane  and  should 
be  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Baumam)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  is  recognized 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  before  us  is  the  general 
authorizing  legislation  for  aU  of  the 
various  multilateral  lending  institutions 
covered  by  the  biU.  The  terms  of  this 
bill  before  us  are  broad  in  scope,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
they  specifically,  for  instance,  in  title  iv' 
section  401.  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  instruct  the  Directors  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  take  cer- 
tain steps  regarding  some  future  con- 
tingent event  described  therein.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  lending  institutions  described 
in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York's 
amendment  simply  suggests  an  addi- 
tional limitation  of  the  same  quality  and 
type  already  included  in  this  bill  be 
imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  it  pertains  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  one  of  the  institu- 
tions that  the  bill  authorizes.  The 
amendment  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  like  to  explain,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  this  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  U.S.  participation  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  if  Taiwan  is  excluded 
from  membership  in  that  particular 
bank. 

Now.  I  offered  a  virtually  identical 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill.  H.R.  4473,  last  July  18.  and 
that  amendment  was  accepted  by  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  244  yeas  to  164  noes. 

Now.  I  think  that  when  we  enacted 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  last  year, 
many  people  in  this  House,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOcKi).  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  ,  insisted  on  language 
being  in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act, 

I  would  just  like  to  read  that,  if  I 
may.  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez),  that  language  that  was  in- 
serted in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  the  gentleman 
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I  think  will  find  that  is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause he  is  referring  to  another  bill  on 
another  subject  matter.  I  am  raising 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  bill, 
because  the  gentleman  is  addressing  his 
amendment  to  a  subject  matter  that  is 
not  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  the 
Asian  Development  Fund,  rather,  capi- 
tal stock,  and  the  pending  bill  makes 
no  reference  to  capital  stock.  We  are 
talking  about  the  Asian  Development 
Fund. 

So  the  gentleman's  amendment  prop- 
erly is  not  germane  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  consideration. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  chairman,  it  is  simply  a  hmita- 
tion.  It  refers  to  title  II.  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  would  state  that  the 
amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  be  heard  further.  I  do  so  only  to 
underline  the  major  motivation  for  my 
point  of  order,  and  this  is  that  our  bill 
addresses  itself  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund.  At  no  point  is  it  consider- 
ing the  question  of  capitalization  struc- 
ture or  the  stock. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  has 
presented  specifically  says,  paid  in  capi- 
tal stock,  callable  capital  stock,  et  cetera. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  pending  and  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

With  respect  to  his  committee  report, 
does  not  the  gentleman  discuss  in  there 
the  capital  contribution,  the  capital 
subscription  and  delineate  between  the 
callable  capital  and  the  paid-in  capi- 
tal, so  the  $445  million  referred  to  in 
title  n  is  in  part  a  contribution  and  in 
part  made  up  of  capital 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Not  with  respect  to 
this  fund. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  disagree,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  reading  the  same  report  the 
chairman  just  read. 

D  1500 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Chair  will  yield  his  attention  to  me, 
if  the  chairman  will  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt the  discussion,  because  I  notice  the 
chairman  is  looking  at  the  committee 
report.  I  am  predicating  my  point  of 
order  on  the  bill  and  the  germaneness 
of  the  bill,  not  the  discussion  appended 
to  the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  di- 
rect another  question  to  the  gentleman 
and  ask  whether  or  not  the  $445  million 
authorized  to  be  contributed  in  title  n, 
does  it  include  in  that  the  U.S.  share 
of  subscriptions  to  the  paid-up  in  capital 
stock  and  the  callable  capital  stock,  as 
well  as  the  contribution  to  the  Asian 
Development  Fund? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No;  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  look  at  page  4  of 
the  bill,  the  first  line,  section  24(a) : 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Bank  is 
hereby  authorized  to  contribute  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  $445  million  to  the 
Asian  Development  Fund. 

There  Is  a  distinction  between  the  fund 
and  the  bank.  The  amendment  of  the 


gentleman  addresses  itself  to  the  bank 
and  the  capitalization  structure,  et  cet- 
era, et  cetera.  This  under  consideration 
is  specifically  and  isolatedly  and  exclu- 
sively and  restrictively  addressing  itself 
to  the  $445  million  authorization  for  the 
fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Having  examined  title  n.  and  concur- 
ring with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  authorizations  are  entirely  to  the 
Asian  Development  Fund  and  without 
reference  to  the  bank  and  without  refer- 
ence to  either  paid  in  capital  stock  or 
callable  capital  stock,  the  Chair  is  forced 
to  rule  that  to  that  extent  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  is  nongermane  to 
title  n  of  H.R.  3829. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQUIRT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

li^.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  form- 
ing the  opinion  the  Chair  just  has  given 
to  the  committee,  did  the  Chair  read  lines 
16  through  21  which  specifically  refer  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  undis- 
persed  balances  which  accrue  from  the 
previous  sections  that  only  refer  to  the 
Asian  Development  Fund?  Perhaps  the 
Chair  overlooked  that  reference.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  section  covers  the  fund 
and  the  bank. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman's  parliamentary  inquiry, 
the  Chair  has  read  the  lines  referred  to 
in  section  24(c) .  It  does  not  refer  to  any 
appropriation  to  the  Bank.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a 
certification  from  the  Bank  with  respect 
to  balances,  again  entirely  consistent 
with  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Fund  and  not  subscriptions  to  capital 
stock  or  callable  capital  stock. 

The  Chair  reafiOrms  its  decision  and 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MB.    SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Soi.omon: 
Page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  In  lieu   thereof   "sections". 

Page  4,  Insert  the  following  after  line  21 : 

"Sec.  25.  No  payment  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  If  Taiwan  (before  January  1, 
1979.  known  as  the  Republic  of  China)  Is 
excluded  from   membership   In  the  Bank." 

Page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  the  closed  quota- 
tion marks  and  final  period. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Cha'rman,  as  I 
started  to  say  before,  we  are  all  con- 
cerned with  the  economy  in  America. 
We  are  concerned  with  rampant  infia- 
tion  which  is  running  at  18  to  20  percent. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  Taiwan  is  the 
seventh  largest  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  provides 
many,  many  Jobs  in  this  coimtry  and 
man-hours  for  the  goods  that  are  pro- 
duced that  we  export  to  Taiwan. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  Member  of 


this  House  that  last  month  we  bad  a  $4.5 
billion  trade  deficit  in  this  country.  If 
that  continues  for  the  next  12  months, 
it  will  hit  $50  billion.  That  does  not  even 
take  into  consideration  increased  OPEC 
oil  prices  with  which  we  are  bound  to  be 
hit  during  that  same  12-month  period. 

At  the  time  that  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  was  debated  on  this  fioor  for  many, 
many  weeks,  many  people  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  I  mentioned  before,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki);  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  ;  and  many  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  insisted  that  this 
language  be  written  into  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  not  only  to  protect  the 
security  of  Taiwan,  but  to  protect  the 
American  economy. 

Let  me  briefly  just  read  that  language. 
It  states: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  maintain  the  c^>aclty  of  the 
United  States  to  resist  any  resort  to  force 
or  other  forms  of  coercion  that  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  security  or  the  social  or  economic 
system  of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

Further,  and  I  quote  again  : 

Nothing  In  this  Act  may  be  construed  as 
the  basis  for  supporting  the  exclusl<Hi  or  the 
expulsion  of  Taiwan  from  continued  mem- 
bership In  any  International  financial  Instl- 
tutlMi. 

Now,  we  all  saw  what  happened  at  the 
United  States  Olympics  recently  held 
in  this  country,  wlien  because  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Commimist 
China,  insisted  that  the  Taiwanese  peo- 
ple not  use  their  national  anthem  or 
their  national  flag  and  through  coercion, 
in  violation  of  this  act,  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act,  our  State  Department  and  the 
administration  coerced  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  into  refusing  to  seat  the 
Taiwanese  and  let  them  use  their  na- 
tional anthem. 

I  say  that  in  conversations  we  have 
had  with  American  businessmen  in  Tai- 
wan, with  American  businessmen  in  this 
coxmtry,  and  I  represent  one  of  the  larg- 
est industries  in  America  in  my  district 
that  does  $2  billion  worth  of  business 
with  the  Taiwanese  people,  we  have  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  protect  them. 
The  very  intention  of  the  act  that  we 
passed  in  good  faith  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  indi- 
cates that  we  should  pass  this  amend- 
ment, which  simply  says  that  if  Taiwan 
is  excluded,  if  they  are  forced  out  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  then  none  of 
these  funds  shall  be  made  available. 

I  think  it  Is  a  reasonable  amendment 
It  will  show  faith  in  o«r  policy.  As  this 
amendment  passed  back  on  July  18  by  a 
vote  of  244  to  164.  I  would  cerUinly 
urge  all  of  us  to  vote  on  this,  without 
having  to  call  for  a  recorded  vote  tooifi^t. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  say  that  I 
admire  the  purpose  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  obviously  telling  us 
he  has  in  offering  this  amendment.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  certainly  suMJorts 
and  have  supported  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  Taiwan;  but  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these  other  well-intended 
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happ  ;ns  to  be  so,  and  I  sin- 
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have  reason  to  believe 
fill  come  when  Taiwan 
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aiwan  is  not  going  to  be 


squeezed  out,  that  we  are  still  going  to 
do  business  with  the  Taiwanese  people; 
we  are  going  to  protect  their  entity  and, 
therefore,  protect  American  production 
in  this  country  and  protect  our  exports 
which  means  so  much  to  my  district  and 
to  Congressman  Stratton's  district,  and 
to  many  other  districts  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  is  what 
I  was  trying  to  say,  1  know  those  were 
the  intentions.  I  know  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  language.  But  I  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  what  could  be  the  result 
with  the  likelihood  of  the  Red  Chinese 
intention  to  join,  were  it  to  happen, 
which  is  not  Ukely  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  have  to  happen.  This 
is  an  argument  that  I  raised  when  we 
had  the  IMP  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gonzalez 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  When  the  IMF 
amendments  came  up,  I  was  one  of  those 
that  offered  the  amendment,  or  tried  to, 
that  would  have  had  language  to  have 
prevented  Vietnam,  for  instance,  from 
being  considered,  because  automatically 
they  would  have  come  in  and  have  had 
capability  for  joinder  and  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment when  the  bank  was  established. 
Nobody  helped  me.  I  could  not  even  get 
16  Members  to  stand  up  so  that  I  could 
get  a  vote.  There  was  nobody,  not  Mr. 
Young  or  anybody  else. 

Now  the  same  thing  is  happening  here, 
because  if  that  should  arise  the  Chinese 
would  have  to  come  in  and  give  informa- 
tion which  up  to  now,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, they  have  not  wanted  to.  They  would 
also  have  to  have  quite  a  bit  of  argu- 
ment, and  it  would  provide  ample  time 
for  us  to  exert  whatever  power  we  have 
in  that  bank,  which  has  been  diminished 
now,  through  our  representative  to  do 
the  very  thing  the  gentleman  is  asking. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  not  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  preclude  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  from  becoming 
a  participating  member  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  H  that  is  good  for  them 
and  that  is  good  for  America,  fine.  All  I 
am  doing  is  protecting  and  insuring  the 
right  of  Taiwan  to  continue  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  It 
is  important  to  America,  not  only  be- 
cause of  our  national  security  but  be- 
cause of  the  economy  of  this  coimtry 
today  and  the  $4.5  bilhon  trade  deficit 
that  we  had  last  month.  We  cannot  afford 
to  see  them  lose  their  viability  when  they 
are  the  seventh  largest  trading  partner 
with  America  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes, though,  if  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  did  come  in  it  would  perhaps  be 
only  on  the  basis  of  preempting  Taiwan. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  know  that  very  well, 
sir,  and  that  is  why  I  am  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  offered  a  very  valu- 
able amendment  and  one  that  does 
nothing  except  protect  the  trading  status 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
kind  of  sophisticated  machinery  that 
Taiwan  has  been  buying  from  us  in  the 
past,  and  that  we  hope  will  continue  to 
buy  in  the  future.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  turbines  and  the  generators  and  the 
nuclear  power  generating  plants  pro- 
duced by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  which 
is  in  my  District,  and  also  in  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon)  . 

We  have  been  carrying  on  one  of  our 
major  trading  operations  with  Taiwan 
and  with  Korea  and,  in  fact,  these  con- 
tracts, which  are  being  entered  into  by 
very  modem,  progressive,  technologi- 
cally-developed countries,  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  are  providing  jobs  for  some  26,- 
000  people  in  the  City  of  Schenectady 
and  in  the  surroimding  areas.  All  we  are 
doing  with  the  Solomon  amendment  is 
trying  to  anticipate  In  advance  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  that  Taiwan, 
which  is  a  responsible  trading  partner 
of  the  United  States  and  which  is  get- 
ting assistance  from  the  Asian  Bank, 
should  not  be  excluded  simply  because 
we  are  also  talking  about  trading  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  whole  operation  of  formally  rec- 
ognizing the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
indicated  at  the  time,  and  as  this  House 
put  into  the  enabling  legislation  we 
passed,  would  not  interfere  with  our  ex- 
isting economic  relationships  with  Tai- 
wan in  the  least.  But  If  there  is  any 
possibility  that  Taiwan  might  be  denied 
the  same  kind  of  credit  structure  which 
other  countries  have,  and  if  that  denial 
is  then  going  to  cut  off  the  jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  we  simply  do  not 
want  that  to  happen.  All  this  amend- 
ment says,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply 
that  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen, 
that  we  are  instructing  our  representa- 
tives to  oppose  it,  and  that  the  use  of 
these  funds  would  not  apply  in  the  event 
the  Inter-Asian  Bank  took  that  decision. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment  if  I  am  not  inter- 
preting correctly. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  the  gentleman  most  certainly 
is  correct.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  not  on  the  floor  and  had  just 
come  on  when  I  read  the  last  section  of 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  which  was 
the  main  reason  that  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  was  passed  in  the  first  place. 
They  got  a  lot  of  people  to  vote  for  it 
because  we  included  language  in  it,  and 
it  simply  said  that  "Nothing  in  this  act 
may  be  construed  as  a  basis  for  support- 
ing the  exclusion  of  or  the  expulsion  of 
Taiwan  from  continued  membership  in 
any  international  financial  institution." 
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That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  saying,  and  that  is  what  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment because  it  is  extremely  important 
for  New  York  State,  and  he  is  doing  a 
greac  service.  I  support  the  amendment 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  LACjOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Csdifomia. 

n  1520 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I.  too,  would  like  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

I  think  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act  as  it  was  debated 
and  voted  on  here  in  the  House  was  to 
protect  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
people  on  Taiwan.  That  is  why  we  spent 
so  much  time,  why  we  were  so  careful 
about  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  to  be 
one  other  thing  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind :  All  around  the  world,  countries 
are  still  questioning  the  treatment  that 
we  gave  to  "Taiwan.  One  can  argue 
whether  we  should  have  done  what  we 
did  or  not,  but  they  are  questioning 
that.  Our  credibility  is  at  stake  here, 
too.  I  think  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment  it  will  be  another  blow  to 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States  as  a 
friend  and  ally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Certainly  we  are  not  In  a  position 
to  sell  nuclear  generating  plants  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  So  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  on  selling  them  to 
those  in  Asia  who  want  to  buy  them  so 
we  can  protect  American  lobs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  mv  friend  from  California  who  is  so 
understanding  of  our  economic  problems 
in  this  smaller,  tinier  State  of  New  York. 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STOAITON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  agree  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  that  this  amendment  is  important 
and  essential  to  this  act  and  especially  to 
make  it  clear  that  many  of  us  in  this 
country  wish  to  continue  to  trade  and 
deal  with  Taiwan,  that  this  amendment 
goes  far  beyond  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  an  important  ele- 
ment. Even  my  good  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Gonzalez)  has  said  that  he  un- 
derstands the  thrust  and  the  purpose  of 
the  offering  of  this  amendment  and  he 
agrees  with  that,  even  though  he  is  in 
some  technical  disagreement  with  some 
of  the  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  far  more  impor- 


tant to  our  relationship  with  Taiwan 
that  we  have  a  vote  on  this  issue  and 
that  we  make  it  clear  that  this  country 
continues  to  believe  that  Taiwan  is  our 
friend,  is  a  good  ally,  and  a  good  trading 
partner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  strong 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STUATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot) is,  as  always,  very  perceptive  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  take  advantage  of 
those  who  say  it  is  so  important  because 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  relating  it 
to  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  it  is 
totally  meaningless  so  we  may  as  well 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Taiwan  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
since  soon  after  its  inception  in  1966. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  never 
been  a  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  division  between 
borrowers,  contributors  and  noncontrib- 
utor  countries,  China  itself  would  never 
qualify.  If  they  want  to  contribute,  of 
course,  I  hope  no  one  would  want  to  keep 
them  out.  There  is  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing China  out.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
Taiwan  would  always  stay  in. 

This  is  Important.  I  was  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stanton)  w  th  regard  to 
Schenectady.  We  have  given  12  loans  to 
Taiwan  over  the  years  for  $100  million. 
Most  of  those  projects  were  major  con- 
struction projects  which  were  engineered 
by  the  United  States  and  were  projects 
contributed  to  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  district,  we  are 
third  behind  Schenectady  and  General 
Electric. 

I  believe  it  is  in  Bangladesh  where 
there  is  an  Asian  Development  project 
pending  which  I  think  will  not  now  go 
through  because  of  the  cuts  we  made 
previously.  This  organization  is  good  for 
both  Schenectady  and  General  Electric. 
When  it  comes  to  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation I  think  we  should  remember  if 
we  contribute  one  dollar  to  that  bank 
we  are  going  to  get  three  dollars  in  re- 
turn coming  to  our  constituents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  in— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
Sec.  301.  The  African  Development  Fund 
Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  290g  et  seq.).  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  section  212 
as  section  211  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  United  States  Ctovernor 
of  the  Fund  Is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tribute on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $125,- 
000,000  to  the  Fund  as  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  second  replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  Fund:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  commitment  to  make  such  con- 
tribution shall  be  made  subject  to  obtaining 
the  necessary  appropriations. 


"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  1125.000.000  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  African  Devfiop- 
ment  Fund  authorized  by  this  section  bv  let- 
ter of  credit  in  three  annual  installments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  directed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Fund  that  any  undisbursed 
balances  resulting  from  drawdowns  on  such 
letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed  at  any  time 
the  United  States  share  of  expected  disburse- 
ment requirements  for  the  following  three- 
month  period.". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  diairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  in  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  m? 

"There  being  no  amendments  to  title 
in,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rv— EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY  EN- 
HANCEMENT 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  African  Development  Fund  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  assure  that  information 
relative  to  potential  procurement  opportuni- 
ties for  United  States  firms  is  expeditiously 
communicated  to  him/her,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such 
information  shall  be  disseminated  as  broadly 
as  possible  to  both  large  and  smaU  business. 

Mr.  REUSS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  rv  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  IV? 

coMMrrrzE  amendment 

The   CHAIRMAN.    If   there   are   no 
amendments  to  title  rv,  the  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment;  Page  6,  after  line 
11,  insert  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  V— HUMAN  RIGHTS  RKPORTTNQ 
Sec.  601.  Section  701  of  an  Act  approved 

October  3.  1977  (Public  Law  95-118;  91  Stat. 

1069),  is  amended — 
(1)  In  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  on  all  loans  made  by 
the  institutions  listed  in  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  cf  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate.  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall 
Include  a  list  of  all  loans  made  by  such  In- 
stituticHis  and  shall  specify — 

"(1)   the  Institution  involved: 
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Mr.  REUS  S  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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the  United  States  Oovemor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, the  United  States  Oovemor  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  United  States  Gover- 
nor of  the  African  Development  Fund  to 
formally  propose  for  adoption  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  their 
respective  institutions  to  establish  human 
rights  standards  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  each  application  for  assistance.". 

Mr.  STANTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio? 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  copies  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  to 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  language  of  this  amendment 
is  the  same  human  rights  language  that 
was  adopted  by  the  House  to  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1979.  I  did 
not  offer  it  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  ap- 
propriations bill  because  it  was  in  fact 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill  and 
I  decided  not  to  do  that.  However,  this 
is  a  legislative  bill  and  I  would  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  we  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  consider  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  has  provided  us  with  a 
copy.  We  have  discussed  it.  I  find  noth- 
ing imfavorable  about  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  exactly  as  he  has 
presented  it  to  the  House.  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  it  and  in  fact  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  will  say  that  this  shows 
us  that  at  times  colleagues  on  different 
sides  of  the  aisle,  on  different  sides  of 
an  issue,  do  find  common  ground  and  it 
displays  good  will  and  honest  intentions 
and  effective  legislation. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
little  bit  of  difficulty  with  it  because  the 
gentleman  is  directing  the  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  World  Bank,  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  possible 


far  this  bill.  I  Just  think  it  is  beyond 
the  purview  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Florida.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  that  I  had  hoped 
that  no  one  would  raise  the  germaneness 
issue,  because  we  are  dealing  with  in- 
ternational development  banks.  Since  the 

point  is  not  raised  on  germaneness 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  were  told  that 
those  were  crossed  out  and  taken  out  of 
th's  sheet,  that  those  others  were  taken 
out,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  those 
banks  which  are  not  appropriate  are  in 
there,  or  I  would  have  made  a  point  of 
order.  But,  I  understood  the  gentleman 
had  crossed  them  off  on  his  list  there. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
I  do  not  know  why  he  had  that  impres- 
sic»i. 
Mr.  STANTON.  I  was  told  that. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  By  whom? 
Mr.  STANTON.  By  the  gentleman's 
staff. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  amend- 
ment appeared  exactly  as  was  presented 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  am  not  godng  to  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
of  germaneness,  although  I  do  think 
that  would  be  in  order  because  I  do  think 
it  is  beyond  the  purview  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  because  I  think  that  this  ap- 
proach that  the  gentleman  is  taking  by 
this  amendment,  if  it  is  true  that  it  is 
deficient  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
other  banks,  is  an  ai>propriate  approach 
to  take. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  changes,  we 
should  try  to  make  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions through  changes  in  the  chsuter. 
I  only  wish  that  the  approach  the  gentle- 
man is  taking  by  this  amendment  would 
be  followed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  on  all  the  other  substantive  is- 
sues on  which  he  feels  so  strongly,  rather 
than  taking  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  in  inherent  contradiction 
to  the  charters  of  those  multilateral  In- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  501.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  any  amend- 
ment contained  in  title  I.  II,  or  III  may  be 
available  for  use  or  obligation  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1979. 
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COMMrrTKE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  I. 
strike  out  "V"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"VI". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  2, 
strike  out  "501"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"801". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  3, 
strike  out  "expect"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"except". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  what  is  now  title 
VI? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VOLKMER 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer:  Page 

8,   after   line   25,   insert   the   following    new 

title: 

TITLE     VII— USE     OF     RENEWABLE     RE- 
SOURCES FOR  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 
Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
at  affordable  prices  the  world's  poor  vtrill  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  Jobs,  food,  water, 
shelter  and  clothing,  and  poor  countries  will 
continue  to  be  economically  and  politically 
unstable; 

(2)  dependence  on  Increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuel  resources  consumes  too  much  of 
the  capital  available  to  poor  countries  with 
the  result  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  poor  people; 

(3)  In  many  developing  countries  the  cost 
of  large  central  generators  and  long  distance 
electrical  distribution  makes  It  unlikely  that 
rural  energy  by  means  of  a  national  grid  will 
contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of  poor 
people; 

(4)  only  one  of  eight  rural  inhabitants 
lives  in  an  area  which  has  access  to  electric- 
ity and  even  fewer  rural  inhabitants  ac- 
tually have  or  can  afford  electricity; 

(5)  wood,  animal  and  agricultural  waste 
and  other  "non-commercial"  fuels  still  sup- 
ply about  half  the  total  energy  in  developing 
countries  and  all  but  a  seventh  In  rural 
sectors; 

(6)  growing  dependence  of  the  world's  poor 
on  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  has  forced 
the  overcutting  of  forests  and  as  a  conse- 
quence erosion  and  loss  of  available  agricul- 
tural land; 

(7)  recent  initiatives  by  the  International 
financial  Institutions  to  develop  and  utilize 
decentralized  solar,  hydro,  biomass.  geother- 
mal  and  wind  energy  should  be  significantly 
expanded  to  make  renewable  energy  re- 
sources increasingly  available  to  the  world's 
poor  on  a  wide  scale. 

Sec  702.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  its  voice  and  vote 
in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  Interantional  Fi- 
and  Development,  the  International  Deve- 
lopment Association,  the  niternational  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  Inter-American  De- 


velopment Bank,  the  African  Development 
Fund,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
shall  encourage  such  institutions — 

(1)  to  promote  the  decentralized  produc- 
tion of  renewable  energy; 

(2)  to  Identify  renewable  resources  to  pro- 
duce energy  in  rural  development  projects 
and  determine  the  feasibility  of  substituting 
them  for  systems  using  fossU  fuel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  In  developing  tech- 
nologies for  getting  energy  from  renewable 
resotirces; 

(4)  to  support  research  into  the  use  of 
renewable  energy  resources,  including  hydro- 
power,  biomass,  solar  photovoltaic  and  solar 
thermal; 

(5)  to  create  an  Information  network  to 
make  available  to  policy  makers  the  fxill 
range  of  energy  choices; 

(6)  to  broaden  their  energy  planning, 
analyses  and  assessments  so  as  to  include 
consideration  of  the  supply  of,  demand  for, 
and  possible  uses  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources; 

(7)  to  encourage  the  International  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  other  aid  organizations  in  supporting 
effective   rural   energy   programs. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"renewable  energy  resource"  means  any  re- 
source  which — 

( 1 )  meets  the  needs  of  rural  communities; 

(2)  saves  capital  without  wasting  labor; 

(3)  Is  modest  In  scale  and  simple  to  In- 
stall and  maintain  and  which  can  be  man- 
aged by  local  individuals; 

(4)  is  acceptable  and  affordable;  and 
<5)   does  not  damage  the  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretsuy  of  the  Treasury  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  annually  thereafter  on  the 
progress  toward  achieving  the  goals  set  forth 
In  this  title. 

Redesignate  the  following  titles  and  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  VOLKMER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STANTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VOLKMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  plan  to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  this  amendment 
is  one  originally  drafted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  .  We  be- 
came cognizant  of  it  some  time  ago  be- 
cause of  our  interest  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  promote  renewable  energy  re- 
sources in  the  imderdeveloped  nations. 


I  have,  as  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Teciinology  Committee,  became  very  in- 
terested in  this  project. 

This  country,  of  course,  along  with 
many  ethers,  is  devoting  a  large  amount 
of  resources  and  trying  to  promote  our 
technology  for  underdeveloped  nations 
so  that  they  can  provide  for  their  own 
energy  needs  and  have  less  dependence 
on  oil  that  some  of  them  need.  It  was 
my  imderstanding  from  my  own  staff, 
when  we  received  this,  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  introduced  on  this  legis- 
lation because  we  at  the  time  were  work- 
ing on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  on 
this  legislation  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  who  was  the  original  drafter 
of  the  legislation.  Since  he  has  not  been 
here  and  the  bill  is  about  ready,  I  Just 
more  or  less — I  do  not  say  stole  it — but 
felt  this  need  that  it  should  be  adopted 
on  the  legislation  to  show  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  feel  that  the  institu- 
tions concerned  in  this  legislation  would 
work  to  promote  energy  resources,  re- 
newable resources  such  as  solar,  hydro- 
electric, and  these  types  of  things  in  the 
other  countries.  We  need  to  do  that  not 
only  by  this  coimtry,  but  by  all  the  bank- 
ing institutions  involved. 

Also,  I  would  just  like  to  comment  that 
yesterday  morning  several  of  us  met  with 
Mr.  Calderon,  who  is  president  of  OPEC 
and  also  Minister  of  Energy  for  the  coun- 
try of  Venezuela.  They  too  are  very  in- 
terested in  working  on  promotion  of  re- 
newable energy  resources  in  their  own 
way. 

□  1540 

For  those  Members  who  were  not  cog- 
nizant of  it,  yesterday  during  the  day, 
after  that,  we  had  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
development  and  sustaining  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  for  development 
of  natural  resources  for  energy  in  these 
imderdeveloped  nations,  especially  those 
that  are  the  least  developed  nations,  so 
that  we  can  promote  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  those  people. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  constructive  amendment.  It  is 
one  which  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
support. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  fact  that  in  its  operative  section,  sec- 
tion 602,  the  amendment  refers  not  only 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  African  Development  Fund, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  but  to 
the  World  Bank,  to  IDA,  and  to  the  IFC. 
In  fact,  those  three  latter  organizations 
are  not  in  this  bill  at  all,  and  I  notice  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  VoLKicER)  has  included  them. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  organiza- 
tions be  stricken  from  the  amendment, 
and  that  only  those  banks  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  bill  be  enumerated  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, and  I  make  that  unanimous  con- 
sent request  at  this  time. 
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Mr.    Chairman,    I 
to  point  out  that  if  the 
Horn  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  is 
purposes  other  than  not 
amendment,  I  would  like  to 
the  Members  that  the  gen- 
Maryland    (Mr.  Long)    is 
wAuld  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
M^iryland  to  take  this  amend- 
presently  has  and  include 
bakiks  that  are  within  the  pur- 
lill. 
leman  will  do  that  at  this 
few  minutes,  I  believe  that 
to  offer  an  amendment 
be  subject  to  objection  or  to 
OJ  der,  and,  therefore,  we  can 
am<  ndment  adopted.  It  would 
adqpted  in  the  true  author's 
believe  all  the  Members 
sat^ed. 
CHARMAN.  The  time   of  the 
frpm  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer) 

unanitious  consent,  Mr.  Volkmer 
to  proceed  for  2  additional 
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.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  the  gentleman  from 
.Long). 

of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
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No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  that  it  is  not. 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
case. 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long)  hand  a  copy  of  his  amend- 
ment to  the  staff  man  seated  to  his  right 
and  let  him  strike  the  names  of  the 
banlcs  from  one  copy.  He  can  then  de- 
liver it  to  the  Clerk  so  that  only  those 
banks  that  are  in  this  bill  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  soon  as  I 
conclude  my  remarks,  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment  and  permit  the  gentle- 
man to  offer  that  amendment,  if  he  will 
deliver  the  copy  to  the  Clerk,  and  we 
can  get  an  amendment  adopted  to  this 
bill  which  needs  to  be  adopted,  one 
which  will  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment in  favor  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  will  ask  this:  We  can  be  as- 
sured that  it  will  now  be  in  order  for 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  to  offer  his  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute, is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  if  the  gentle- 
man gets  recognition. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Volkmer)  is  withdrawn  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  title 
VI? 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  seek  recog- 
nition, Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long). 

AKEITOMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    LONG    OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land :  Page  8,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE     Vm— USE     OF    RENEWABLE    RE- 
SOURCES FOR  ENERGY  PRODUCmON 
Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
at  affordable  prices  the  world's  poor  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  Jobs,  food,  water, 
shelter  and  clothing,  and  poor  countries  will 
continue  to  be  economically  and  politically 
unstable; 

(2)  dependence  on  increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuel  resources  consumes  too  much  of 
the  capital  available  to  poor  countries  with 
the  result  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  poor  people; 


(3)  in  many  developing  countries  the  cost 
of  large  central  generators  and  long  distance 
electrical  distribution  makes  it  unlikely  that 
rural  energy  by  means  of  a  national  grid  will 
contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of  poor 
people; 

(4)  only  one  of  eight  rural  inhabitants 
lives  in  an  area  which  has  acces.s  to  electricity 
and  even  fewer  rural  inhabitants  actually 
have  or  can  afford  electricity; 

(5)  wood,  animal  and  agricultural  waste 
and  other  "non-commercial"  fuels  still  supply 
about  half  the  total  energy  In  developing 
countries  and  all  but  a  seventh  in  rural 
sectors; 

(6)  growing  dependence  of  the  world's  poor 
on  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  has  forced 
the  overcutting  of  forests  and  as  a  conse- 
quence erosion  and  loss  of  available  agricul- 
tural land; 

(7)  recent  initiatives  by  the  International 
financial  institutions  to  develop  and  utilize 
decentralized  solar,  hydro,  biomass,  geo- 
thermal  and  wind  energy  should  be  signifi- 
cantly expanded  to  make  renewable  energy 
resources  Increasingly  available  to  the  world's 
pocr  on  a  wide  scale. 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  its  voice  and  vote 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  African  Development  Fund,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  shall  encourage 
such  institutions — 

(1)  to  promote  the  decentralized  produc- 
tion of  renewable  energy; 

(2)  to  identify  renewable  resources  to 
produce  energy  in  rural  development  projects 
and  determine  the  feasibility  of  substituting 
them  for  systems  using  fossil  fuel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  in  developing  tech- 
nologies for  getting  energy  from  renewable 
resources; 

(4)  to  support  research  into  the  use  of 
renewable  energy  resources.  Including  hydro- 
power,  biomass,  solar  photovoltaic  and  solar 
thermal; 

(5)  to  create  an  information  network  to 
make  available  to  policy  makers  the  full  range 
of  energy  choices; 

(6)  to  broaden  their  energy  planning,  anal- 
yses and  assessments  so  as  to  Include  consid- 
eration of  the  supply  of,  demand  for.  and 
possible  uses  of  renewable  energy  resources; 

(7)  to  encourage  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  other  aid  organizations  in  supporting 
effective  rural  energy  programs. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"renewable  energy  resource"  means  any  re- 
source which — 

( 1 )  meets  the  needs  of  rural  communities; 

(2)  saves  capital  without  wasting  labor; 

(3)  is  modest  in  scale  and  simple  to  in- 
stall and  maintain  and  which  can  be  man- 
aged by  local  Individuals; 

(4)  is  acceptable  and  affordable;  and 
(6)   does  not  damage  the  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Cooperation  Agency 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  annually  thereafter  on  the 
progress  toward  achieving  the  goals  set  forth 
in  this  title. 

Redesignate  the  following  titles  and  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reading  is  almost  concluded,  so  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STANTON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  reserves  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)    is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 
a  1550 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  really  is  to  take  a  big  bur- 
den off  of  the  American  taxpayer  who  is 
often  being  asked  to  not  only  solve  his 
own  energy  problems  but  to  spend  great 
sums  enabling  poor  countries  to  buy  the 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  which,  of 
course,  makes  it  more  difDcult  and  more 
expensive  for  us  to  get  oil. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the 
committee  would  accept  this,  because 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  take  a  bur- 
den off  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  at 
the  same  time  get  energy  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
amendment  the  first  time  it  was  offered; 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  this 
time.  I  shall  continue  to  support  it 
again  and  again  and  again. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  make  a  point  of  order,  I  want  to  tell 
the  House  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
amendment,  too.  It  is  just  misplaced. 
Maybe  not.  We  will  have  to  find  that  out 
on  the  point  of  order. 

But  I  wanted  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  that  I  have  no  objections 
against  the  merits  or  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsm 
from  Maryland,  in  regard  to  the  content 
of  the  amendment  itself.  I  just  have  to 
protect  where  it  goes.  And  maybe  I  will 


be  wrong  on  the  point  of  order,  but  if 
I  am.  I  certainly  will  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  feels  that  a  good  amendment 
is  never  misplaced. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  agree  also  with  the  previous  Members 
who  have  spoken,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment.  I  urge  the 
committee  to  adopt  it. 

POINT   OF   OROm 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  goes  far  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  bill  that  we  have 
under  consideration  this  afternoon.  In 
reading  the  amendment.  In  paragraph 
(7)  on  the  second  page,  and  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  bill,  it  continually  re- 
fers to.  No.  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Corporation. 
That  is  not  under  the  scope  of  this  leg- 
islation here  today.  That  is  point  No.  1. 

No.  2,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  an  authorizing 
legislation  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  African 
Development  Fund,  and  so  forth.  This 
puts  definite  restrictions  on  what  these 
particular  agencies  specifically  should 
do  with  regard  to  energy.  I  woiild  hate 
to  have  us  start  telling  the  Director  of 
the  African  Development  Fund,  for  ex- 
ample, that  they  should  do  something 
about  synfuels  or  some  particular  goal 
that  we  have  over  in  our  coimtry. 

I  think  we  .should  leave  the  operation 
and  the  scope  of  these  things  up  to  them. 
But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  think  certainly  his  language  would  be 
absolutely  appropriate  in  his  committee, 
were  foreign  aid  directly  given  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  we  pay  the  full  cost  of  that,  and  it 
should  go. 

That  is  my  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  point  of  order  to  be  made  on 
germaneness,  that  the  amendment  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STANTON.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  say  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
puzzled  by  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
certainly  are  not  out  of  order  when  we 
ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
consult  with  other  international  devel- 
opment agencies,  because  the  develop- 
ing world  is  one  in  which  we  have  all 
sorts  of  situations  of  overlapping  dupli- 
cation, people  stepping  on  each  other's 
toes.  I  have  been  working  for  some  time 


now  to  try  to  get  a  better  coordination 
and  a  better  direction  of  our  foreign  aid. 
Of  course,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  deals 
with  both  unilateral  aid  and  the  multi- 
lateral aid  that  comes  from  this  distin- 
guished committee.  So  I  see  no  way  in 
which  this  could  be  regarded  as  out  of 
order,  and  I  urge  the  chair  to  overrule 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
l>ared  to  rule  on  the  point  of  order  based 
upon  the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  notes  that  the  germaneness 
of  the  amendment  must  be  applied  from 
the  perspective  of  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
perfected  by  the  committee  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  point  of  order  is  made. 
The  Chair  notes  that  title  IV  of  the  bill 
as  reported  dealing  with  the  export  op- 
portunity enhancement,  that  title  V  of 
the  committee  amendment  dealing  with 
human  rights  reporting,  and  that  the 
Wolff  amendment  dealing  with  a  special 
refugee  fimd  have  all  been  adopted  by  the 
committee.  In  view  of  the  expansion  of 
the  scope  of  the  bill  by  the  adoption  of 
those  amendments  and  the  existence  of 
title  rv  in  the  bill  as  reported,  the  Chair 
is  constrained  to  rule  that  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  and,  therefore,  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  frran  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long)  . 

llie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BT      MR.      DAWNE  MEIER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  Tollows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DAirNEKsm: 
Page  8,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following 
new  title  and  redesignate  subsequent  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  accordingly: 

TTTLB      LIMITATION    ON   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  contrary 
provision  of  the  amendments  made  by  title* 
I,  n,  and  m  of  this  Act,  payments  may  not 
be  made  (and  commitments  to  make  such 
payments  may  not  be  made)  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  tbe  Asian 
Development  Bank,  or  to  tbe  African  Devel- 
opment Fund  under  any  authorization  con- 
tained in  any  such  amendment  in  an  amount 
which  exceeds  90  percent  of  tbe  amount  of 
such  authorization  so  long  as  the  average 
salary  levels  of  the  personnel  of  that  In- 
stitution exceed  by  10  percent  or  more  the 
average  salary  levels  of  personnel  in  ootn- 
parable  positions  In  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  simple  language,  this  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  Ctmgress  is  going 
to  make  an  effort  to  bring  a  sense  erf 
equity  to  the  salary  levels  of  people  work- 
ing in  these  international  develcvment 
banks  that  we  are  considering  the  au- 
thorization for  this  afternoon. 

Right  now,  when  you  read  how  these 
people  are  compensated,  that  is,  their 
level  of  compensation,  it  really  makes 
all  of  us  want  to  run  down  to  their  per- 
sonnel office  and  apply.  There  were  4,279 
people  working  for  these  banks  as  of 
December  31,  1977;  1,182  were  U.S.  na- 
tionals. 

For  some  strange  reason  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  apparent,  at  least  to  this 
Member,  compensation  for  these  people 
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So  what  t  lis  amendment  that  is  now 
before  the  i^ommittee  does  is  this:  It 
says  that  thi ;  appropriation  which  would 
follow  an  authorization  to  any  one  of 
these  banks  will  be  90  percent  of  that 
amount,  so  ong  as  salaries  paid  to  per- 
s(Hmel  of  ti  ese  institutions  is  in  excess 
of  10  percei  t  of  the  average-paid  civil 
service  emp  oyees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. That  does  not  mean  they  cannot 
continue  to  i  >ay.  that  is,  the  banks,  these 
Internationa  [  banks,  cannot  continue  to 
pay  anytliin  i  they  want.  But  so  long  as 
what  they  p)  y  is  10  percent  or  more  than 
what  the  av  srage  wage  of  a  civil  service 
employee  of  he  U  S.  Government  is,  then 
they  are  onl  j  going  to  get  90  percent  of 
the  money  t  lat  this  Committee  and  this 
House  may  appropriate  in  connection 
with  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  this  ai  thorization  measure  is  for 
3  or  4  years,  which  means  we  will  not 
get  another  shot,  so  to  speik,  at  this 
issue,  this  ve  licle,  this  authorization  bill, 
for  3  or  4  rears  from  now.  We  could 
try  to  do  it  0 1  an  appropriation  measure, 
but  it  would  probably  be  attacked  on  a 
point  of  ord<  r.  So  today  is  the  time,  if  we 
want  to  do  s<  >mething  about  this,  that  is, 
to  rectify  tlie  inequity  of  these  salary 
scales,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  modest  way 
and  a  just  v  ay  for  us  to  give  some  evi- 
dence to  the  taxpayers  whom  we  all  rep- 
resent that  '  le  are  looking  out  for  their 
interests  in  Jringing  some  equity  to  the 
salary  scale  [>f  these  public  institutions. 
I  ask  for  the  Members'  support. 

Mr.  STAW  rON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  DANN  SMEYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STAN  TON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  giintleman  could  tell  us  how 
this  would  vork  in  reality.  Would  you 
make  the  cc  st-of -living  allowances  for 
somebody  wl  o,  let  us  say,  worked  for  one 
of  the  banks,  for  example,  in  Africa, 
Paris,  or  one  of  the  very  high  standard- 
of -living  arei  is?  What  I  worrv  about  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  to  be  hon- 
est with  thd  gentleman,  it  is  good  in 
principle  but  the  Bank  has  stated  to  the 
committee  tlat  their  salaries— this  is  a 
correct  state)  aent— are  in  line  with  those 


paid  in  national  government  service  and 
private  industry. 
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I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  deter- 
mine this.  It  is  so  open  ended,  the  average 
level  of  personnel,  comparable  to  the 
united  States,  i  can  tainK  of  maybe  our 
AID  people.  Is  that  who  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind,  people  who  work  on  inter- 
national lending  institutions  and  Treas- 
ury I3epartment  personnel? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Danne- 
icETER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  There  is  attached 
a  table  which  has  been  prepared,  which 
indicates,  comparing  the  civil  service, 
U.S.  (jovemment  salary  with  private  en- 
terprise and  at  World  Bank  levels. 

For  example,  in  the  general  schedule 
18,  the  salary  at  the  maximum  is  $58,245. 
The  coimterpart  in  the  private  section  is 
$61,394,  and  the  World  Bank,  it  is  $89,570. 

The  way  the  amendment  is  structured 
is  that  you  would  take  the  average  of  the 
salary  levels  paid  for  comparable  posi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  realizes  that  we  have  gotten  into 
this  subject  with  the  World  Bank,  and 
they  have  a  review  on  now,  but  what  we 
have  under  discussion  at  the  moment  is 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
three  different  agencies,  not  the  World 
Bank  itself.  Even  within  these  interna- 
tional lending  institutions,  for  example, 
IDA  would  handle  their  salaries  one  way, 
and  the  World  Bank  in  another  way.  It 
is  entirely  separate. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  on 
this,  and  this  subject  of  payment  of  in- 
come tax  has  come  up  over  the  years  in 
committee. 

The  gentleman  is  certainly  entitled  to 
an  answer,  the  best  I  can  give  it,  because 
I  at  one  time  asked  the  same  question. 

I  have  got  from  the  President  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  that 
the  reason  they  do  not  pay  was  an  at- 
tempt to  be  equitable  among  all  of  the 
countries.  It  is  not  by  happenstance. 

We  are  very  proud  that  the  head  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  some  of  these  lending  institutions 
internationally  are  headquartered  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  could 
be  and  maybe  will  be  some  day,  if  we 
keep  on  the  way  we  are  going,  in  Mexico 
or  somewhere  else. 

So  it  is  an  attempt  to  treat  everybody 
equally,  both  our  employees  and  citizens 
as  well  as  people  who  are  working  for 
the  Bank.  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
there  were  1,000  and  some  Ameri- 
cans  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  One  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Mr.  STANTON.  But  there  is  a  far 
greater  number  of  non-Americans,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  represents 
about  25  percent  of  the  total. 


Mr.  STANTON.  They  try  to  treat  them 
equitably.  That  is  the  reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
METER)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  uannemeter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

How  many  people  did  the  gentleman 
say  fall  into  this  category  of  not  having 
to  pay  Federal  or  State  taxes? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well,  there  would 
be  1,182  U.S.  nationals  working  for  the 
World  Bank.  So  they  represent  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  employees  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  can  appreciate  why 
my  colleague  said  earlier  there  may  be  a 
niunber  of  people  who  would  like  to  apply 
for  a  job  where  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
Federal  taxes.  What  set  the  precedent? 
Does  the  gentleman  know  why  they  have 
never  had  to  pay  Federal  tax?  Is  there 
a  justifiable  reason? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  This  Member  is 
at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason  historically  why 
we  should  justify  that  people  working 
for  this  World  Bank  somehow  should  be 
exempt  from  paying  income  taxes  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  It  boggles  the  mind. 

None  of  us  who  I  am  aware  of  legally 
can  avoid  that  privilege  of  life.  Why 
should  the  employees  of  the  World  Bank, 
UJ3.  nationals,  or  any  others  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  that  status?  It  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
continue  to  yield.  I  think  it  is  a  question 
that  cries  for  an  answer.  Maybe  some- 
body on  the  staff  might  like  to  answer. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

These  are  international  employees,  just 
like  in  the  case  of  the  U.N.,  and  through 
international  treaty  they  all  fall  in  the 
same  category.  The  World  Bank  is  not  a 
U.S.  institution.  It  is  not  U.S.  property 
any  more  than  the  UJ*.  All  of  these  em- 
ployees who  are  employees  of  the  inter- 
national institutions  fall  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

If  the  UNESCO  employees  in  Paris, 
Prance,  who  stay  there  all  the  time  were 
to  be  taxed  by  Prance,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  international  treaty.  They 
are  international  employees.  That  is  the 
reason. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
what  the  pentleman  is  saying.  First  of 
all.  I  do  not  think  we  should  confuse  the 
amendment  with  the  issue  of  taxation. 
That  is  separate.  The  issue  of  taxation 
evolves  from  international  agreement, 
and  if  that  is  going  to  be  changed  we 
have  to  get  the  international  agreement 
changed,  but  looking  to  the  specific 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danke- 
METKR)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  LaPalce  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dannemeter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  take  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Now  I  believe  that  is  head- 
quartered in  Manila,  and  take  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund.  I  believe  that  is 
headquartered  in  Abidj£Ui. 

What  we  are  doing  is  that  the  average 
of  an  employee  in  Manila  or  the  average 
of  an  employee  in  Abidjan,  in  the  Ivory 
Coast,  for  example,  his  pay  standards 
are  going  to  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  pay  standards  that  exist  in  the 
United  States,  whether  that  employee  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  citizen 
of  Canada,  or  a  citizen  of  Japan.  The 
amendment  makes  so  little  sense  when 
you  loc^  at  the  specifics,  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentleman's 
concern  for  these  workers  in  foreign  na- 
tions is  to  be  commended,  but  please  be 
assured  that  on  the  salary  scale  to  which 
this  comparison  would  be  made,  U.S. 
civil  service  employees  are  the  highest 
paid  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  am  not  assured  of 
that. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  We  are  not  doing 
a  disservice  to  these  people  working  for 
the  World  Bank  to  suggest  that  their 
salaries  shall  be  in  relation  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Has  the  gentleman 
traveled  abroad  recently  to  see  how 
much  more  it  costs  in  foreign  countries 
than  it  does  in  the  United  States?  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
could  not  get  by  on,  say,  10  percent  great- 
er amount  than  his  per  diem  if  he  went 
to  most  foreign  countries  in  the  world. 

I  understand  the  good  intent  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  but  the  practi- 
cal effect  would  be  horrendous,  but  more 
so  than  that,  what  if  every  single  country 
of  the  world  felt  the  same  way  and  made 
the  same  amendment? 

So,  a  country  that  contributes  that  has 
an  average  salary  that  happens  to  be 
one-half  that  of  the  United  States  would 
say,  "Well,  you  cannot  pay  any  more 
than  10  percent  of  one-half  of  what  the 
U.S.  average  is."  That  is  ludicrous  and 
the  amendment  is  equally  as  ludicrous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
meter) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  As  I  said  when  these 
international  institutions  started,  the 
intent  was  to  treat  all  equally.  That  is 
why  the  question  came  up  about  paying 
taxes.  I  did  not  wiuit  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  no  taxes  were  paid.  What  was 
decided,  for  example,  if  a  gal  who  worked 
as  a  typist  down  at  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  made  $10,000  a 


year  and  came  from  Mexico,  and  a  gal 
who  grew  up  in  Washington,  D.C.,  made 
$10,000,  the  bank  wants  to  keep  both 
their  salaries  equal.  They  are  side  by 
side. 

The  income  tax  of  the  gal  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bank  itself  pays  the 
Treasury  for  whatever  equivalent 
amount  of  income  tax  she  would  have 
had  ordinarily  to  pay.  They  pay  it  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  whether  it  was  10  per- 
cent, and  if  income  tax  in  Mexico  was  5 
percent  it  is  the  same  thing.  The  Bank 
would  pay  to  the  coimtry  of  Mexico  an 
equal  amount  of  money  in  order  to  try  to 
keep  it  equitable. 

I  wanted  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
ueyer)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOROKD  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  189,  noes  197, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 
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Luken 

N.  Dak. 

FUppo 

Lungren 

ApplegBite 

Plorto 

McClory 

Archer 

Frenzel 

McDnrte 

Atkinson 

Fuqua 

McBw«n 

Badham 

Gaydos 

Madigan 

Bare!  Is 

Oilman 

Maiks 

Bauman 

Olngrlcb 

Marttott 

Beard,  R.I. 

Olnn 

Martin 

Beard.  Tenn. 

OoIdWB/ter 

llaittox 

Bennett 

QoodUng 

Michel 

Bereuter 

Gradiaon 

Mikulakl 

Bethune 

Oramm 

MUler,  Ohio 

BevlU 

Graasley 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Bouquard 

Grlsbam 

Montgomery 

Breaux 

Guyer 

Moore 

Brlnkley 

Hagedom 

Moorhead, 

Brooks 

Hail.  Tex. 

C3alU. 

Broomfleld 

Hamilton 

Mottl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Myers,  Ind. 

BroyhUl 

achmldt 

Myers,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Hansen 

Natcher 

Bitrgener 

Heftel 

Pashayan 

Butler 

High  tower 

Paul 

Carney 

HllUs 

Perkins 

Oarter 

Hlnson 

Petri 

Charpell 

HoUenbeck 

PuiseU 

Claiiaeu 

Holt 

Quayle 

(Tleveland 

Hopkins 

Qulllen 

Ck)!eman 

Horton 

Railsback 

Collins,  Tex. 

HuRkaby 

Rerula 

C^orcoran 

Hutto 

Rhodes 

Ooughlln 

Ichord 

Rlnaldo 

Oourter 

Ireland 

Rltter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jacobs 

Roberts 

D'Amours 

Jeffords 

Robinann 

Dan<«l,  Dam 

Jeffries 

Roth 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

jenUns 

Rousedot 

Dannemeyer 

Jeaxette 

Royer 

Davis.  Iticb. 

Jooes,  CMda. 

Runnels 

Deckard 

fCtLv»n 

Satterfleld 

Derwlnski 

Kelly 

Sawyer 

Devlne 

Kemp 

Sr.hroeder 

DIcklDson 

IflTHtnOM 

Schulze 

Donnelly 

Kramer 

Sebelius 

Dornan 

Lagomarslno 

Senaenbrenner 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Latta 

Sharp 

Eawards,  Ala. 

Leach.  Iowa 

Shelby 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Iieach,La. 

Shuster 

Emery 

Lederer 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Brdahl 

liee 

Snyder 

Ertel 

Lehman 

Solomon 

Evans,  Del. 

Lent 

Spellman 

Evans,  Oa. 

Lewis 

Spence 

EvMis,  Ind. 

Loeffler 

Stangeiand 

Fenwlck 

Lott 

Stanton 

Steoholm 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Stump 

Walgren 

WUllama.  Ohio 

Symms 

Walker 

Wllaon.Bob 

Tauke 

Wampler 

Wylie 

Taylor 

Watkins 

Yaitron 

Whitehurat 

Young,  Alaska 

Tilble 

Whittaker 
NOES— 197 

Young,  Fla. 

Addabbo 

Porsythe 

Patten 

Akaka 

Fountain 

Patterson 

Ambro 

Fowler 

Peaae 

Anderatm, 

Froat 

Pepper 

CtuU. 

Gephardt 

IVgaei- 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Qlaimo 

Pickle 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Porter 

Anthony 

Glickman 

Prejw 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Price 

Aq>ln 

Gore 

Pntchard 

AuOoin 

Gray 

RahaU 

Bailey 

Green 

Rangel 

Baldus 

Guarlnl 

Reuas 

Barnard 

Oudger 

Blcbmond 

Barnes 

HaU,  Ohio 

Roe 

BedeU 

Hanoe 

Rose 

Beilenaon 

Hanley 

Rosenthal 

Benjamin 

Harkin 

RostenkowsU 

^^"ghftm 

Harris 

Roybal 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Russo 

BoUing 

Hedcler 

Sabo 

Boner 

Hefner 

««"t'"1 

Bonlor 

Holtzman 

Scheuer 

Honker 

Howard 

Selberllng 

Bowen 

Hlubbard 

Shannon 

Brademas 

Hughes 

Simon 

Brodbead 

Johnaon,  CaXU 

Skelton 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

aark 

Burton,  John 

Kastenmeter 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burton.  PhUlip 

KUdee 

Snow« 

Carr 

Kogovsek 

Solarz 

Cavanaugh 

BCostmayer 

St  Germain 

Cheney 

LaFaloe 

Stack 

Chlsholm 

Inland 

Stag^ars 

Clay 

Levltas 

Stark 

dinger 

Lloyd 

Steed 

Coelho 

Long,  La. 

Stakes 

OoUins,  m. 

Long.  Md. 

Stratton 

Conable 

Lowry 

Studds 

Conte 

Lundlne 

Swift 

Conyers 

McCloakoy 

Synar 

Cotter 

MoOotmack 

Traxler 

Danielaon 

McKaiy 

UdaU 

Daachle 

McKlnney 

numaa 

de  la  Garza 

Magulre 

VanDeertln 

DeUinnR 

Markey 

Vantk 

Dicks 

Matsul 

Vento 

Diggs 

Mavroulee 

Volkmer 

Dingell 

MazzoU 

Waxman 

DUom 

MlUer.  Calif 

Welas 

Dodd 

MlneU 

White 

Downey 

Mlnlnh 

WWUey 

Drinan 

Mitchell.  Md. 

WiUlams.  Mont. 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Moakler 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Eckhardt 

Moffett 

Wllaon.Tez. 

Edgar 

MoUoban 

Wlrtli 

Edwards.  OaJK 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wolff 

English 

Murtha 

W<dpe 

Erlenbom 

Neal 

Wright 

Pary 

Nedzi 

Wyatt 

FaaoeU 

Nelson 

Wydler 

Fazio 

Nowak 

Yates 

Ferraro 

Oakar 

Young,  Mo. 

Fisher 

Oberstar 

Zablo<U 

Foley 

Obey 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Ford,  Tnnn. 

FMwtte 
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Abdnor 

Fithian 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Nichols 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hantha 

Ndan 

Aahbrook 

Holland 

O'Brien 

Biaggi 

Hyde 

RatchfORl 

Blanchard 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Rodtno 

Boggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rudd 

Burliaon 

Leeith.  Tex. 

Shumway 

Byron 

Livingston 

Stewart 

Campbell 

McDonald 

Stockman 

Oormac 

McHugh 

Thompaon 

C!rane,  Philip 

Marlenee 

Traen 

Davis.  S.C. 

Malhls 

Weaver 

Derrick 

Kllca 

Winn 

Dougherty 

Murphy,  ni. 

Zeasrettl 

Early 

Murphy.  N.T. 

ni62o 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mrs. 

Boggs  against. 

Mr.    McDonald    for,    with 

Mr.    Gorman 

against. 
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Mr.  Rudd 
B<r 

North 

Mr.  Abdn^r 
Mr 

against. 

Mr. 
against. 


for,  with  Mr.  Oarcla  against. 
LlTlB^ton    for,    with    Mr.    Jones   of 
against. 

for.  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against, 
for,    with    Mr.    Thompson 


.  Caroll  aa 


Ashb  ook 


Cam  tbell    for,    with     Mr.     Stewart 


DA\IS 


Of  Michigan  changed  his 
no"  to  "aye." 
amendment  was  rejected. 

of  the  vote  was  announced 

recorded. 

REU  3S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 

the  authorization  of  new  funding 

mu  tilateral  development  banks. 

Banking  C(Hnmlttee,  we  have 

this   bill   carefully   and   at 

leUeve  our  continued  partici- 

Af  rican  Development  Fund, 

]  )evelopment  Fund,  and  the 

Development  Bank,  is 


ith! 


-Amer  can 


Ths 


Mr. 

vote  from 
So  the 
The  result 
as  above 
•  Mr. 
support 
for  the 
Within  the 

considered 

length.  We 

pation  in 

the  Asian 

Inter 

essential. 
This 

all,  on 

interest. 

tant  foreign 

objectives 

Participatioh 

mote  econoi  ilc 

bihty — cleaify 

objectives. 

an  essential 

ward    both 

coimtries. 
\/e  face 

today — political 

tlons  to 

tion  and 

countries 

tries.  We 

on  matters 

to  us.  In  retiim 

their  conceitis 

and 

tions  of 

Southwest 

of  being  abl; 

on  intematii  nal 

cal  role  tha ; 

in  this 
Our  suppokt 


recoi  omendatlon  is  based,  first  of 
considerations  of  national  self- 
United  States  has  impor- 
policy  and  national  security 
1  the  developing  countries, 
in  the  banks — which  pro- 
growth  and  political  sta- 
helps  us  in  achieving  these 
Ifarticipation  in  the  banks  is 
part  of  our  overall  policy  to- 
developed   and   developing 


these 


nw!d 


the  r 

Alia  I 


on    himiani^arian 

enormous 

estimated 

people  do 

water.  Seven 

enough  to 

million 

dredand 

quate   shelter 

strong  U.S 

velopment 

ing  to  the 

ing  countries 

They  have 

Ing  for 

poor.  They 

in  the  sectoral 

This 
with  funds 
During  the 
African 
will  go  to  thfe 
continent — t  lose 


below  $280 

ing  basic 

viding 

on  helping 

productivity. 


fool 
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serious  international  problems 

and  economic.  The  solu- 

problems  require  coopera- 

coicerted  action  among  many 

inpluding  the  developing  coun- 

help  from  these  countries 

which  are  of  vital  concern 

we  must  be  responsive  to 

about  economic  progress 

improvements  in  the  living  condl- 

people.  Recent  events  in 

underline  the  importance 

to  take  cooperative  su:tion 

problems,  and  the  criti- 

developing  countries  play 

procefes, 


for  this  bill  is  also  based 
concerns.    There    is 
derivation  in  the  world.  It  Is 
more    than    1    billion 
have  access  to  potable 
hundred  million  do  not  have 
Five  hundred  and  fifty 
cannbt  read  or  write.  Two  him- 
twepty  million  do  not  have  ade- 
Increasingly,    and    with 
^ipport,  the  multilateral  de- 
are  directing  their  lend- 
people  in  the  develop- 
to  meet  basic  human  needs, 
ir  creased  the  volume  of  lend- 
projpcts  designed  to  reach  the 
made  dramatic  changes 
composition  of  their  loans, 
important  progress  can  continue 
a  ithorized  in  this  legislation. 
1  )79-81  period,  80  percent  of 
Deijelopment    Fund    resources 
poorest  countries  on  that 
with  a  per  capita  GNP 
Fund  will  focus  on  meet- 
and  health  needs,  on  pro- 
training  for  extension  agents,  and 
imall   farmers  to  increase 
Clearly,  the  African  Devel- 


tiat 
rot 


eit. 


bsnksi 
PC  orest : 


have 


The; 


opment  Fund  Is  reaching  the  benefici- 
aries that  should  receive  top  priority  for 
development  assistance. 

The  majority  of  Asian  Development 
Fund  lending  will  continue  to  go  to  six 
of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  concentrations  of  the 
world's  absolutely  poor  people  are  found 
in  this  region.  Asian  Development  Fund 
resources  are  now  much  more  sharply 
focused  on  helping  these  people.  Agri- 
cultural and  rural  development  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leading  sector  for  fund 
lending.  All  projects  will  increasingly 
emphasize  programs  which  benefit  the 
poorer  segments  of  the  population. 
Greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  helping 
meet  basic  human  needs. 

In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  the  concessional  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  (PSO)  will  concentrate  its 
lending  on  the  poorest  and  least  devel- 
oped countries  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  I  see  this  as  especially  needed 
if  we  are  ever  to  develop  a  Caribbean 
coalition  dedicated  to  economic  progress 
and  human  rights.  During  1979-80,  the 
first  2  years  of  the  replenishment,  at 
least  75  percent  of  convertible  FSO  funds 
will  go  to  these  countries.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  replenishment  period 
(1981-82),  these  countries  will  receive 
at  least  80  percent  of  FSO  lending. 
Countries  outside  the  group  of  poorest 
and  least  developed  which  continue  to 
receive  FSO  resources  will  limit  their 
borrowing  to  projects  which  directly 
benefit  their  poorest  people.  Further- 
more, one-half  of  the  IDB's  total  lend- 
ing— capital  and  concessional  funds — 
during  the  1979-82  period  will  be  tar- 
geted to  benefit  low-income  groups. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  complete  action 
on  this  bill.  We  are  now  holding  up  con- 
tributions from  other  countries,  and  the 
banks  are  running  out  of  money.  The 
Inter-American  Develoiwnent  Bank  is 
completely  out  of  concessional  resources, 
and  virtually  out  of  capital.  More  than 
$150  million  in  concessional  lending  has 
had  to  be  committed  on  a  contingency 
basis,  which  means  it  cannot  now  be 
made  available  to  the  recipients. 

This  is  particularly  serious  because, 
under  the  terms  of  the  replenishment 
agreement,  these  funds  are  to  be  used  in 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  for  projects  which  di- 
rectly benefit  low-income  groups,  devel- 
opmental priorities,  and  objectives  which 
the  United  States  has  long  supported. 

The  Asian  Development  Fund  has  also 
rim  out  of  money.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year,  nearly  $40  million  in  loan  ap- 
provals has  had  to  be  made  on  a  con- 
t  ngency  basis.  It  is  also  expected  that 
the  African  Development  Fund  will  have 
to  curtail  its  lending  activities  soon. 
Let  us  act.» 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  under  the  nile,  the  committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha) 
having  swsumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  committee, 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3829)  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  276,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

n  1630 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  219,  nays  166, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  47,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  124] 


TEAS— 219 


Addakbo 
Albosta 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Oalif. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barats 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Bereuter 
Bingham 
Bo' and 
Boiling 
Bonier 
Bonlcer 
Bowen 
Brad  em  ae 
Breaux 
Brodheod 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carr 

C)avanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Clinker 
Coelho 
(^lllns,  m. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Ooughlln 
D'Amours 
Danle'son 
Davis.  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Oerwinskl 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dln-^U 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
IX)wney 
Drlnan 


Duncan,  Oreg. 

McClory 

Eckhardt 

McCloakey 

Edgar 

McCormack 

Elwards,  Calif 

McDade 

Erdahl 

McEwen 

Erienborn 

McHugh 

ETtel 

McKlnney 

Evans,  Del. 

Maeuire 

Fary 

Markey 

Pascell 

Marks 

Fazio 

Matsul 

FVnwick 

Mattox 

Ferraro 

Mavroulet 

Findley 

Mazzoll 

Fish 

Michel 

Fisher 

Mtkulskl 

Foley 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mlneta 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mlnlsh 

Fowler 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Frost 

Moakley 

Gephardt 

Moffett 

Glalmo 

MoUohan 

Glickman 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Gonzalez 

Murtha 

Gore 

Myers,  Pa. 

Gradlaon 

Nedzl 

Gray 

Nelson 

Green 

Nowak 

Hall.  Ohio 

Dakar 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Hanley 

Obey 

Harkln 

Ottinger 

Harris 

Patten 

Hawkins 

Pease 

Heckler 

Pepner 

Hollenbeck 

Perkins 

Holtzman 

Peysw 

Horton 

Pickle 

Howard 

Porter 

Jacobs 

Preyer 

Jeffords 

Price 

Johnson.  Calif 

Pritchard 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pursell 

Kastenmeler 

Rallsback 

Kazen 

Rangel 

Kildee 

Reuss 

Kogovsek 

Rhodes 

Kostmayer 

Richmond 

LaFalce 

Roe 

Leach.  Iowa 

Rosenthal 

Lederer 

Rostenkowskl 

Lehman 

Roybal 

Leiand 

Royer 

Lloyd 

Sabo 

Long,  La. 

Santini 

Long,  Md. 

Scheuer 

Lowry 

Schroeder 

Lundlne 

SelberluiK 
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Shannon 

Studds 

Wilson,  Bob 

Slurp 

Swift 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Simon 

Synar 

WUson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Iowa 

TauJce 

Wlrth 

Snowe 

Traxler 

Wolff 

Solarz 

Udall 

Wolpe 

Spellman 

Ullman 

Wright 

St  Geimaln 

Van  Deeriln 

Wyatt 

Stack 

Vanik 

Wydler 

Staggers 

Vento 

Wylie 

Stanton 

Volkmer 

Tates 

Stark 

Walgren 

Young,  Mo. 

Steed 

Waxman 

Zablockl 

Stokes 

Weiss 

Stratton 

Williams,  Mont. 

NAYS— 166 

Akaka 

Gingrich 

Moorbead, 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Glnn 

Calif. 

Andrews, 

Goldwater 

Mottl 

N.  Dak. 

Gramm 

Myers,  Ind. 

Applegate 

Grassley 

Natcher 

Archer 

Grlsham 

Neal 

Atkinson 

Guorlnl 

Paahayan 

Badham 

Gudger 

Paul 

Bafalis 

Guyer 

Petri 

Bailey 

Hagedorn 

Quayle 

Bauman 

Hall,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Beard.  R.I. 

Hammer- 

Rahall 

Beard,  Tenn. 

schmldt 

Regula 

Benjamin 

Hance 

Rinaldo 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Rltter 

Bethune 

Hefner 

Roberts 

Bevlll 

Heftel 

Robinson 

Boner 

Hlghtower 

Rose 

Bouquard 

Hlllls 

Roth 

Brinkley 

Hinson 

Rousselot 

Brown.  Ohio 

Holt 

Runnels 

Broyhlll 

Hopkins 

Russo 

Burgener 

Hubbard 

Satterfield 

Butler 

Huckaby 

Sawyer 

Byron 

Hughes 

Schulae 

Carney 

Hutto 

Sebelius 

Carter 

Ichord 

Sensonbrenner 

Chappell 

Ireland 

Shelby 

Cheney 

Jeffries 

Shuster 

Clausen 

Jenkins 

Skelton 

Coleman 

Jenrette 

Slack 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Corcoran 

Kelly 

Snyder 

Oourter 

Kemp 

Solomon 

Crane,  Daniel 

Klntiness 

Spenoe 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kramer 

Stance!  and 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lagomarsino 

Stenholm 

Dannetneyer 

Latta 

Stump 

Daschle 

Leach,  La. 

Svmms 

Deckard 

Lee 

Taylor 

Devine 

Lent 

Thomas 

Dickinson 

Levltas 

Trible 

Doman 

lewis 

Vander  Jagt 

EJwards,  Ala. 

Loeffler 

Walker 

Edwards,  Okla 

Lott 

Wampler 

Emery 

Lujan 

Watklns 

English 

Luken 

White 

Evans.  Ga. 

LunRren 

Whltehurst 

Evans,  Ind. 

McKay 

Whitley 

Piippo 

Madlgan 

Whittaker 

Plorio 

Marlenee 

Whltten 

Forsythe 

Marriott 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Fountain 

Martin 

Yatron 

Puqua 

Millier,  Ohio 

Young,  Alaska 

Gaydos 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Oilman 

Moore 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
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Abdnor 

Garcia 

Nolan 

Alexander 

Goodllng 

O'Brien 

Anderson,  ni. 

Harsha 

Panetta 

Ashbrook 

Holland 

Patterson 

Blaggl 

Hyde 

Ratchford 

Blanchard 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rodlno 

Boggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rudd 

Campbell 

Leath,  Tex. 

Shiunway 

Corman 

Livingston 

Stewart 

Crane,  PhUlp 

McDonald 

Stockman 

Davis.  S.C. 
Derrick 

Mathis 
Mica 

Thompson 
Treen 

Doueherty 

Murphy,  ni. 

Weaver 

Early 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Winn 

Flthian 
Frenzel 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Nichols 

Zeferettl 

n  1640 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 


Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  ICcDonald 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Livingston 
against. 

Mr.  Stewart  for,  with  Mr.  Abdnor  against. 

Mr.  Hyde  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Fltblan  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Mica  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Wynn. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  662) 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  3829, 
just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  what  he  is  doing? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  what  we  are  doing  is,  we  are 
substituting  the  Senate-passed  bill,  or 
rather  we  intend  to  substitute  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  for  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman  sub- 
stituting the  text  of  what  we  have  just 
passed  with  the  Senate  number  on  it? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No;  that  will  be  the 
next  unanimous-consent  request,  that 
we  substitute  our  House-passed  bill  for 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  662. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  to 
whom  does  that  give  the  advantage 
when  we  go  to  conference? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know 
it  will  be  a  sort  of  equalization,  it  will 
not  give  anybody  the  advantage.  It  is 
even-Steven.  This  is  to  expedite  and  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  delay. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  trying  to  hold  up  the  legal  process. 
Is  the  gentleman  sure  we  are  not  dis- 
advantaged by  this  action?  The  House 
position  is  not  compromised? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  As  far  as  I  know,  I 
can  say  absolutely  not. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 


Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.662 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assenibled, 

TITLE  I— INTER- AMERICAN  DEVKLOP- 
MENTBANK 

Sec.  101.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act,  as  amended  (22  n.S.C.  283  et  seq.) . 
Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
29  as  section  28  and  by  adding  at  the  end  ttue 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  two 
resolutions  which  were  proposed  by  the  Oov- 
emOTs  at  a  special  meeting  In  December  1978, 
and  are  pending  before  the  Board  of  Oo>v- 
ernors  of  the  Bank.  These  resolutions  pro- 
vide for  (1)  an  increase  in  the  authorized 
capltid  stock  of  the  Bank  and  additional 
subscriptions  thereto  and  (2)  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Pimd  for  Special  Opera- 
tions and  contributions  thereto.  Upon  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutlc«is.  the  United  States 
Oovemor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
Umted  States  (1)  to  subscribe  to  two  hun- 
dred twenty-seven  thousand  eight  htindred 
and  ninety-six  shares  of  the  increase  in  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
which  two  hundred  ten  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  four  shall  be  callable  and  seven- 
teen thousand  and  ninety-two  shall  be  paid- 
in  and  (2)  to  contribute  to  the  Ptmd  for 
Special  Operations  ♦700,000.000:  Provided, 
however,  That  any  conunitment  to  make 
such  subscription  to  paid-in  and  callable 
capital  stock  and  to  make  such  contribution 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  shall  be 
effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  and  contribution 
provided  for  In  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (1)  $2,749507,988  for 
the  United  States  suoscrlption  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  and  (2)  $700,000,000  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Onera- 
tlons.". 

TITLE  II— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
Sec.  201.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act, 
as  amended   (22  U.S.C.  285  et  seq.).  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  United  States  Oovemor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tribute on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $446,- 
000,000  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund  a 
special  fund  of  the  Bank:  Provided,  hou- 
ever.  That  any  commitment  to  make  such 
contribution  shall  be  made  subject  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Fund  provided  for  In  this  section,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  $445,000,000  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

TITLE  III— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

Sec.  301.  The  African  Development  Fund 
Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  290g  et  seq).  is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
212  as  section  211  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
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"Sec.  212.  (a 
of  the  Fund  li 
tribute  on 
000,000  to  the 
contribution  to 
the  resources  o 
eoer.  That  any 
contribution 
talnlng  the 

'•(b)  In  order 
contribution 
there  is  hereby 
without   fiscal 
for     payment 
Treasury.". 

TITLE 
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of  the  United  States  tl25.- 
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I  ! — EFFECTIVE  DATE 


Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
appropriated  by  any  amend- 
in  titles  I,  n,  or  III  may  be 
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Sic.  401.  Thli 
date  of  its 
authorized  to  b« 
ment  contained 
available  for 
tober  1,  1979. 

MOTION    Oft^ERED    BT    MB.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZAf^EZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
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after  the  enacti  ig 
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as  follows  : 

moves    to    strike    out    all 

clause  of  the  Senate  bill, 

in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 

HJl.  3829,  as  passed,  as 


nter-Amerlcan  Development 
(22  U.S.C.  283etseq.), 
by  redesignating  section 
and  by  adding  at  the  end 
section : 
rhe  United  States  Governor 
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the  United  States  share  of  expected  disburse- 
ment requirements  for  the  following  three- 
month  period. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  may  be  used 
for  any  form  of  assistance  to  any  nonmem- 
ber  nation.". 

Sec.  102.  The  President  shall  evaluate  a 
proftosal  for  Joint  action  by  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  other  nations 
which  participate  In  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  to  increase  exploration 
for  and  exploitation  of  energy  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  Investment  insurance  administered 
by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  through  other  multilateral  incentives  to 
private  Investment  In  svich  resources.  The 
President  shall  report  his  findings  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30,  1980, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 
TITLE  II— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
Sec.  201.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  285  et  seq.) ,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sections ; 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  contri- 
bute on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $180,- 
000,000  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund,  a 
special  fund  of  the  Bank :  Provided,  however. 
That  any  commitment  to  make  such  contri- 
bution shall  be  made  subject  to  obtaining 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Fund  provided  for  In  this  section,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  $180,000,000  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  authorized  by  this  section  by  let- 
ter of  credit  in  four  annual  Installments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Bank  that  any  tindlsbursed 
balances  resulting  from  drawdowns  on  such 
letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed  at  any  time 
the  United  States  share  of  expected  disburse- 
ment requirements  for  the  following  three- 
month  period. 

Sec.  202.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  25.  (a)(1)  Upon  the  establishment 
of  a  special  refugee  fund  administered  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  United  States 
Governor  of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  con- 
tribute to  that  fund  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed by  all  countries  to  that  fvmd,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  This  special  refugee 
fund  shall  assist  regional  developing  member 
countries  of  the  Bank  Impacted  by  service 
as  sites  for  temporary  asylum  for  refugees 
from  South  and  Southeast  Asia  prior  to  their 
resettlement  in  third  countries. 

"(2)  The  special  refugee  fund  should  also 
be  available  to  help  any  regional  developing 
member  country  which  may  wish  to  formu- 
late development  plans  for  regions  of  that 
country  which  that  country  Judges  to  be 
suitable  for  permanent  resettlement  of  ref- 
ugees from  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  Spates 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)(1)  The  President  shall  encourage  other 
countries  to  support  the  establishment  of, 
and  to  contribute  to,  the  special  fund  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


"(3)  In  addition,  the  President  shaU  en- 
courage the  World  Bank  and  other  appro- 
priate multilateral  development  banks  to  es- 
tablish funds  similar  to  that  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  aid  in  the 
permanent  resettlement  in  third  countries 
of  refugees  from  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"Sec.  26.  No  payment  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  if  Taiwan  (before  January  1, 
1979,  known  as  the  Republic  of  China)  Is  ex- 
cluded from  membership  In  the  Bank.". 

TITLE  in— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

Sec.  301.  The  African  Development  Fund 
Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  290g  et  seq).  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
212  as  section  211  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tribute on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $125,- 
000.000  to  the  Fund  as  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  second  replenishment  of 
the  resources  of  the  Fund:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  commitment  to  make  such 
contribution  shall  be  made  subject  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  $125,000,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  African 
Development  Fund  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion by  letter  of  credit  in  three  annual  In- 
stallments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain 
a  certification  from  the  Fund  that  any  un- 
disbursed balances  resulting  from  draw- 
downs on  such  letter  of  credit  will  not  ex- 
ceed at  any  time  the  United  States  share  of 
expected  disbursement  requirements  for  the 
following  three-month  period.". 

TITLE    rV— EXPORT   OPPORTUNITY 
ENHANCEMENT 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the 
African  Development  Fund  to  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  assure  that  information  rela- 
tive to  potential  procurement  opportunities 
for  United  States  firms  is  expeditiously  com- 
municated to  him/her,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such 
information  shall  be  disseminated  as  broadly 
as  possible  to  both  large  and  small  business. 
TITLE  V— HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORTING 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  701  of  an  Act  ap- 
proved October  3.  1977  (Public  Law  95-118; 
91  Stat.  1069) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";   and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  on  all  loans  made  by 
the  institutions  listed  in  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatlvfts 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate.  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall 
include  a  list  of  all  loans  made  by  such 
Institutions  and  shall  specify — 

"(i)   the  institution  Involved; 

"(11)  the  date  of  final  action; 

"(ill)   the  borrower; 

"(Iv)  the  amount; 

"(V)  the  project  or  program; 

"(vl)  the  vote  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

"(vil)  the  reason  for  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  opposition.  If  any; 

"(vlii)  the  final  disposition  of  the  loan 
involved;  and 
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"(Ix)  In  any  case  in  which  the  United 
States  Government  opposes  any  such  loan, 
whether  such  loan  meets  basic  human  needs. 
"(B)  The  information  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  subparagraph  (A)  also  shall 
be  Included  In  the  annual  report  to  Congress 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
shall  report  quarterly  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Development  Insti- 
tutions and  Finance  of  such  Conunittee,  and 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  in  each  instance  In  which  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  an  Institution 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  opposes  any  loan, 
financial  assistance,  or  technical  assistance 
for  reasons  regarding  human  rights.  Each 
such  report  shall  include — 

"(A)   the  reasons  for  such  opposition; 
"(B)   all  policy  considerations  taken  into 
account  in  reaching  such  decision  to  oppose 
such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or  technical 
assistance; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  the  country  involved; 

"(D)  a  record  of  how  the  United  States 
Government  voted  on  all  other  loans,  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  technical  assistance  to 
such  country  during  the  preceding  two 
years:  and 

"(E)  information  as  to  how  the  decision 
to  oppose  such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or 
technical  assistance  relates  to  overall  United 
States  Government  policy  on  human  rights 
In  such  country. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  consult  frequently  and  in  a 
timt  manner  with  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  to  inform  them  regarding  any  prospec- 
tive changes  in  policy  direction  toward  coun- 
tries which  have  or  recently  have  had  poor 
hum.in  rights  records.". 

(b)  Title  Vn  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  705.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Internal  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Internal  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  United  States  Gover- 
nor of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  United  States  Governor 
of  the  African  Development  Fund  to  formally 
propose  for  adoption  an  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  their  respective  In- 
stitutions to  establish  human  rights  stand- 
ards to  be  considered  in  connection  with  each 
application  for  assistance.". 
TITLE  VI — USE  OP  RENEWABLE  RE- 
SOURCES FOR  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 
Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
at  affordable  prices  the  world's  poor  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  Jobs,  food,  water, 
shelter  and  clothing,  and  poor  countries  will 
continue  to  be  economically  and  politically 
unstable; 

(2)  dependence  on  Increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuel  resources  consumes  too  much  of 
the  capital  available  to  poor  countries  with 
the  result  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  poor  people; 

(3)  in  many  developing  countries  the  cost 
of  large  central  generators  and  long  distance 
electrical  distribution  makes  it  unlikely  that 
rural  energy  by  means  of  a  national  grid  will 
contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of  poor 
people; 


(4)  only  one  of  eight  rural  inhabitants 
lives  in  an  area  which  has  access  to  electric- 
ity and  even  fewer  rural  Inhabitants  actually 
have  or  can  afford  electricity; 

(5)  wood,  animal  and  agricultural  waste 
and  other  "non-commercial"  fuels  still  sup- 
ply about  half  the  total  energy  in  developing 
countries  and  all  but  a  seventh  in  rival 
sectors; 

(6)  growing  dependence  of  the  world's 
poor  on  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  has 
forced  the  overcuttlng  of  forests  and  as  a 
consequence  erosion  and  loss  of  available 
agricultural  land: 

(7)  recent  initiatives  by  the  International 
financial  institutions  to  develop  and  utilize 
decentralized  solar,  hydro,  blomass.  geo- 
thermal  and  wind  energy  should  be  signifi- 
cantly expended  to  make  renewable  energy 
resources  increasingly  available  to  the 
world's  poor  on  a  wide  scale. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  its  voice  and  vote 
in  the  In  ter- American  Development  Bink, 
the  African  Development  Fund,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  shall  encourage 
such  institutions — 

(1)  to  promote  the  decentralized  produc- 
tion of  renewable  energy; 

(2)  to  Identify  renewable  resources  to  pro- 
duce energy  in  rural  development  projects 
and  determine  the  feasibility  of  substituting 
them   for  systems  using  fossil   fuel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  In  developing  tech- 
nologies for  getting  energy  from  renewable 
resources; 

(4)  to  support  research  into  the  use  of  re- 
newable energy  resources,  including  hydro- 
power,  blomass,  solar  photovoltaic  and  solar 
thermal; 

(5)  to  create  an  Information  network  to 
make  available  to  policy  makers  the  full 
range  of  energy  choices: 

(6)  to  broaden  thedr  energy  planning, 
analyses  and  assessments  so  as  to  include 
consideration  of  the  supply  of,  demand  for, 
and  possible  uses  of  renewable  resoxirces; 

(7)  to  encourage  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  other  aid  organizations  in  supporting 
effective  rural  energy  programs,  (b)  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "renewable 
energy  resource"  means  any  resource 
which — 

( 1 )  meets  the  needs  of  rural  communities; 

(2)  saves  capital  without  wasting  labor; 

(3)  is  modest  in  scale  and  simple  to  in- 
stall and  maintain  and  which  can  be  man- 
aged by  local  individuals; 

(4)  Is  acceptable  and  affordable;  and 

(5)  does  not  damage  the  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  annually  thereafter  on  the 
progress  toward  achieving  the  goals  set  forth 
in  this  title. 

TITLE  vn — ^EPPBCnVE  DATE 

Sec.  701.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  any  amend- 
ment contained  in  title  I,  n,  or  III  may 
be  available  for  use  or  obligation  prior  to 
October  1,  1979. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (HR.  3829)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  and  consideration  of 
HJl.  3829. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  received 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statemoit 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  On  Thursday,  March  6. 
I  was  in  my  district  on  constituent  busi- 
ness and  missed  roll  call  No.  124  on  the 
bill  H.R.  3829,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Banks'  authorization.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "No"  on  the 
bill,  and  I  would  have  voted  "Yes"  on  the 
Bauman  amendment  to  reduce  the  sub- 
scription. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6702 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  6702,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
603  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  certain  political  contributions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  EXPENSES  OF  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  NEDZI,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  96-810),  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  548)  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  EXPENSES  OF  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAR- 
COTICS   ABUSE    AND    CONTROL 

Mr.  NEDZI,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  96-811)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  572)  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  mvestigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


D  1650 
REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  EXPENSES  OF  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  STUDIES  OF  SE- 
LECT  COMMITTEE  ON  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask        Mr.  NEDZI,  from  the  Committee  on 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members    House  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
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quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Ck)N.  Res.  79 

Whereas  the  plight  of  the  Americans  held 
hostage  at  the  American  Embassy  In  Tehran. 
Iran,  Is  a  deep  concern  of  our  entire  Na- 
tion; 

Whereas  in  response  to  the  unconscion- 
able attack  on  our  diplomatic  personnel  we 
as  a  Nation  reaffirm  our  fundamental  com- 
mitment to  world  peace  and  to  the  right  of 
all  people  to  enjoy  basic  human  freedoms; 

Whereas  we  as  a  Nation  remain  steadfast 
in  our  commitment  to  the  safe  release  of  our 
fellow  citizens:  and 

Whereas  we  as  a  Nation  stand  in  constant 
vigil  with  our  fellow  citizens  held  hostage 
in   Iran:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That,  if  the  hos- 
tages being  held  in  the  American  Embassy 
in  Tehran,  Iran,  are  not  released  by  February 
25,  1980,  then  February  26.  1980,  shall  be 
considered  a  national  day  of  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  unity  for  our  fellow  Americans,  and 
the  American  people  are  urged  to  express 
their  support  for  the  hostages  with  appro- 
priate thoughts  and  actions  on  such  a  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
current resolution  would  designate  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1980  as  a  day  of  national  ob- 
servance and  prayer  for  the  American 
citizens  who  are  being  held  hostage  in 
Iran.  Because  the  House  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  concurrent 
resolution  since  it  passed  the  Senate,  it 
is  necessary  to  amend  the  resolution 
changing  the  date  from  February  26  to 
March  11,  1980. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    HANLET 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanlet:  On 
line  2,  page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
That,  because  the  hostages  being  held  In  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran.  Iran,  were  not 
released  as  of  February  25.  1980.  the  date. 
March  11,  1980.  shall  be  considered  a  national 
day  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  unity  for  otir 
fellow  Americans,  and  the  American  people 
are  urged  to  express  their  support  for  the 
hostages  with  appropriate  tbougbts  and  ac- 
tions on  such  a  day. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECOGNIZING  HON.  CARL  VINSON 
ON  OCCASION  OF  CHRISTENING 
OF  U.S.S.  "CARL  VINSON" 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  149)  to  recognize  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occasion 
of  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl 
Vinson,  March  15,  1980. 

I  am  joined  in  this  request  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
honor  of  its  former  chairman,  Carl 
Vinscai. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  149 
Whereas  the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
rier United  States  Ship  Carl  Vinson  (CVN70) 
will  be  christened  and  launched  at  Newport 
News.  Virginia,  on  Saturday.  March  15,  1980; 
and 

Whereas  Carl  Vinson  is  the  first  living 
American  to  be  present  at  the  launching  of 
a  United  States  Navy  warship  which  bears  his 
name,  a  name  that  is  synonymous  with 
America's  preeminent  naval  power,  a  name 
that  stands  for  strength  through  prepared- 
ness: and 

Whereas  Carl  Vinson  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
fourteen  years  and  as  Chairman  of  the  old 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  for  sixteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  played  a  major  role 
in  developing  a  national  defense  posture 
second  to  none,  believing  always  In  the  phi- 
losophy that  "No  man  should  ever  place  the 
defense  of  his  nation  below  any  other  prior- 
ity"; and 

Whereas  Carl  Vinson's  record  of  fifty  years 
continuous  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives remains  unsurpassed,  reflecting  a 
lifelong  commitment  to  the  security,  free- 
dom, and  prosperity  of  all  Americans;  and 

Whereas  Carl  Vinson  served  his  countrj- 
with  distinction,  providing  enlightened 
leadership,  and  demonstrating  an  incompar- 
able ability  as  a  legislator:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation extending  best  wishes  to  Carl  Vin- 
son on  this  historic  occasion  and  expressing 
deep  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  his  un- 
swerving devotion  to  his  beloved  Nation. 
•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  jungle  of  Washington  politics,  Carl 
Vinson  did  little  playing,  and  expected 
his  associates  to  work  as  hard  as  he  did. 
He  could  cut  a  pompous  admiral  or  gen- 
eral down  to  size  by  merely  sliding  his 
glasses  down  his  nose  and  staring  sternly 
at  his  target. 

Nor  did  Presidents  faze  him.  He  had 
worked  with  three  very  closely  before 
they  went  to  the  White  House— Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  when  he  was  a  freshman 
Representative  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when 
he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  when  he  was 
an  Army  officer.  President  Johnson  was 
among  the  former  committee  members 
who  referred  to  themselves  as  graduates 
of  "Vinson  College." 

And  then  there  are  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  knew  him  as 
quiet,  reserved,  but  always  firm,  possess- 
ing strong  convictions  and  opinions,  and 
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always  responding  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  Carl  Vinson  was  highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  for  50  years  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Carl  Vinson  was  bom  November  18. 
1883,  in  Baldwin  County,  Ga.  He  at- 
tended Georgia  Military  Academy  but 
did  not  take  to  military  life  and  switched 
to  law.  He  graduated  from  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, Law  School  in  1902. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  the  same 
year  at  MilledgeviUe,  and  entered  politics 
soon  afterward.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  was 
elected  county  prosecutor  for  3  years, 
then  was  chosen  twice  for  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  one 
term  as  speaker.  „  ,j    • 

He  became  judge  of  the  Baldwin 
County  Court;  then  was  elected  in  No- 
vember 1914  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  next  half  century,  the 
small-town  Georgia  lawyer  never  trav- 
eled outside  the  United  States,  but  he 
helped  develop  the  Nation's  military 
forces  into  the  world's  most  powerful. 

Before  World  War  H,  he  played  a  key 
role  in  launching  the  "two  ocean"  Navy 
and  later  fought  for  expanded  air  power. 
But  he  never  let  the  generals  and  admi- 
rals forget  that  they  were  subject  to  the 
civilian  power  of  Congress. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  149, 
recognizing  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 
on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of 
the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson  on  March  15, 1980. 
I  speak  as  a  graduate  of  "Vinson  Col- 
lege"—that  school  where  a  major  re- 
quirement for  admission  was  always  that 
students  leave  their  party  affiliations 
outside  the  door  when  strictly  military 
matters  were  under  discussion.  Congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.* ^  . 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  149, 
recognizing  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 
on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  the 
U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson  on  March  15.  1980. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  the  history  of 
nations  there  emerges  a  man,  as  human 
as  the  rest  of  us,  but  one  able  to  capture 
for  himself  and  his  country  the  respect 
and  imagination  of  all  of  us.  By  native 
intelligence,  force  of  personality,  diligent 
effort,  determined  leadership,  and  a  sense 
of  the  historical.  Carl  Vinson  became 
that  kind  of  man. 

During  his  half  century  of  public 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  entire  world  felt  the  impact  of  his 
work  and  the  fullness  of  his  spirit.  He 
has  always  stood  for  the  finest  qualities 
in  our  humanity:  courage,  tenacity. 
abUity,  dedication— all  used  in  the  eter- 
nal struggle  for  freedom  and  justice.  He 
belongs,  first  of  all,  to  Georgia;  but  every 
nation  in  the  free  world  is  richer  because 
he  has  lived. 

Some  of  the  most  important  legislation 
ever  enacted  for  the  Armed  Forces  was 
shaped  by  Carl  Vinson.  Included  in  the 
vast  array  of  laws  are  measures  which 
have  preserved  the  Marine  Corps,  estab- 
lished a  separate  Air  Force  with  its  own 
Academy,  provided  for  continued  growth 
of  the  Navy,  set  standard  procurement 
practices,  consolidated  military  purchas- 
ing, and  reorganized  the  Pentagon.  His 


battles  for  the  Navy  during  a  15-year 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  earned  him  a  reputation  as  a 
Navy  partisan  prompting  some  of  his 
colleagues  to  affectionately  call  him 
"the  Admiral."  But  when  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  created  out  of  a 
m.erger  of  the  Committees  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs and  Military  Affairs  in  1947,  he 
made  it  clear  he  would  devote  his  future 
efforts  to  all  the  services. 

Mr.  Vinson's  role  in  the  growth  of  U.S. 
seapower  was  spectacular.  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  once  said: 

I  do  not  know  where  this  country  would 
have  been  after  December  7,  1941.  If  It  had 
not  had  the  ships  and  the  know-how  to 
build  more  ships  fast,  for  which  one  Vinson 
bUl  after  another  was  responsible. 

He  not  only  had  the  judgment  and  the 
vision — he  had  the  legislative  and  parlia- 
mentary skills  necessary  to  bring  the 
legislative  proposals  to  fruition.  As  the 
father  of  the  two-ocean  Navy,  it  is  there- 
fore fitting  to  honor  him  by  christening 
an  aircraft  carrier,  the  U.S.S.  Carl 
Vinson. 

More  than  any  other  person,  "Uncle 
Carl"  shaped  the  national  defense  pos- 
ture of  this  country  during  his  50  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  his 
own  words,  "The  most  expensive  thing  in 
the  world  is  a  cheap  Army  and  Navy. 
History  has  clearly  shown  that  weakness 
invites  attack."  Those  words  are  as  ap- 
propriate today  in  Carl  Vinson's  96th 
year  as  they  were  when  they  were  first 
spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  graduate  of  "Vinson 
College,"  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  today 
to  extend  congratulations  to  my  dear 
friend  and  mentor,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  Carl  Vinson.* 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  Isud  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6152.  RISK  RETENTION 
ACT 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  596  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  596 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6162)  to  facUltate  the  ability  of  product 
sellers  to  establish  product  liability  risk  re- 
tention groups,  to  facilitate  the  ability  of 
such  sellers  to  purchase  product  liability  In- 
surance on  a  group  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 


be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
contln-je  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  In  the  bUl  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Beilensom) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Baukan).  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  596 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
6152,  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act  of  1980.  The  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  is  an  open  rule,  allowing 
any  germane  amendment  to  be  offered 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  resolution  makes  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute in  order  as  an  original  text  for 
amendment  purposes,  and  states  that  the 
substitute  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles  rather  than  by  sections. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order  under 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI  (21) — prohibiting 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill — 
against  consideration  of  the  substitute. 
Since  the  violation  concerns  a  revolving 
fund  established  specifically  to  make  this 
program  self-supporting,  the  committee 
on  rules  granted  a  technical  waiver  of 
clause  5,  rule  XXI  in  this  case. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  a  single 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  several 
State  court  decisions,  product  manufac- 
turers and  sellers  find  themselves  poten- 
tially liable  for  any  mishap  related  to  the 
use  of  their  products,  quite  apart  from 
questions  of  negligence  or  carelessness. 
Currently,  many  firms  either  cannot  ob- 
tain product  liability  insurance  or  can 
do  so  only  for  extremely  high  premiums. 

H.R.  6152  attempts  to  solve  the  insur- 
ance aspect  of  the  product  liability  prob- 
lem by  allowing  companies  to  set  up  their 
own  insurance  cooperatives,  or  to  obtain 
insurance  from  existing  companies  on  a 
group  basis. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
of   my   distinguished 
gjentleman  from  Mississippi 
) ,  who  was  the  recip- 
great  award  from  the  Vet- 
Wars  this  week — and  I 
a  richly  deserved  award — 
position  to  inform  the  House 
pr>gram  for  the  balance  of 
for  next  week. 
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tional Sugar  Agreement,  under  sui  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

TTie  program  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  is  as  follows : 

The  House  meets  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day and  at  11  ajn.  on  Thursday.  We  will 
take  up  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
3919,  windfall  profit  tax. 

Then  we  will  take  up  a  series  of  House 
committee  funding  resolutions,  followed 
by  consideration  of  S.  2222,  extending 
time  for  Indian  claims,  subject  to  a  nUe 
being  granted. 

No  legislative  business  is  scheduled  for 
Friday.  The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  pjn. 
on  Friday  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on  all  other 
days  except  Wednesday. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later.  Again  I  repeat 
there  will  be  no  legislative  business  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  fact  that  for  this 
next  week  we  are  informed  well  ahead 
of  time  that  there  will  be  no  session  on 
Friday.  I  think  that  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
arranging  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  10,  1980 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  imder  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEIABaiR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
FERENCE OF  THE  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
OSLO,  NORWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276a-l,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-45,  the  Chair 
announces,  without  objection,  that  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
delegation  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  held  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  April  7  to  April  12,  1980, 


the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man; 

Mr.  Derwinski  of  Illinois,  vice  chair- 
man: 

Fountain  of  North  Carolina; 
Pepper  of  Florida ; 
Danielson  of  California; 
.  Long  of  Louisiana ; 
Mr.  Bowen  of  Mississippi ; 
Mr.  Levitas  of  Georgia ; 
Mr.  FiTHiAN  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  McClory  of  Illinois ; 
Mr.  Butler  of  Virginia;  and 
Mr.  Erdahl  of  Minnesota. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ALCO- 
HOLISM   AND    OTHER    ALCOHOL- 
RELATED  PROBLEMS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  18,  Public 
Law  96-180,  the  Chair  announces,  with- 
out objection,  that  the  Speaker  appoints 
as  members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Alcc^olism  and  Other  Alcohol-Re- 
lated Problems  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Seiberling  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Stack  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Carter  of  Kentucky;  and 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  FORD  OF  MICHIGAN 
RECEIVES  HONORARY  DOCTORAL 
DEGREE  FROM  WAYNE  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  respected  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  William  D. 
Ford. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  been  able 
to  be  present  earlier  this  week  when  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Bill 
Ford,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctoral 
degree  by  his  own  university,  Wayne 
State  University  in  Michigan. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bill  Ford,  has  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  where  he  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, and  also  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflQce  and  Civil  Service. 

I  congratulate  him  on  this  honor  as  I 
as  sure  all  my  colleagues  do. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  honorary  degree,  as  follows: 
Doctor  of  Laws:   Willum  D.  Ford 
(Presented    by    Gov.    Mildred   Jeffrey) 
The  Honorable   William   D.   Ford,   United 
States    Congressman,    attorney,    statesman, 
and    an    outstanding    advocate    for    higher 
education. 

William  D.  Ford  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  Interest,  support,  and  advancement  of 
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higher  education  In  Michigan  and  through- 
out the  United  States.  He  Is  respected  na- 
tionwide for  his  outstanding  achievements 
and  Innovative  federal  legislation  in  support 
of  higher  education  opportunities  for  all  per- 
sons, and  In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
higher  education  in  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  citizens. 

A  native  of  Detroit  and  a  former  student  at 
Wayne  State  University,  he  is  currently  serv- 
ing In  his  eighth  consecutive  term  repre- 
senting Michigan's  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Among  his  many  leadership  positions 
In  Congress,  he  Is  a  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  important 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education. 
Since  co-sponsoring  the  landmarks  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  he  has  demonstrated 
statesmanship  and  leadership  in  hU  con- 
tinuing eSorts  to  advance  educational  op- 
portunity. His  record  Includes  co-sponsor- 
ship of  the  federal  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  and  subsequent 
amendments  thereto,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
migrant  education  with  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States,  and  his  service  as  an 
education  advisor  to  UNESCO. 

His  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
of  1978  has  helped  reduce  the  financial  bar- 
riers to  access  experienced  by  many  of  the 
Independent,  working,  and  nontradltlonal 
students  who  seek  through  higher  learlng  a 
new  opportunity  for  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement and  mobility.  Under  his  guidance, 
a  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  also  Is  finding  Its  way  through 
Congress. 

His  foresight  and  understanding  of  the 
values  of  higher  education  are  exemplified  by 
his  Urban  Grant  University  Act.  proposed  as 
a  new  Title  XI  to  the  higher  Education  Act 
reauthorization.  This  Innovative  legislation, 
so  Important  to  Wayne  State  University  and 
the  City  of  Detroit,  provides  for  the  first  time 
a  federal  recognition  of  the  significant  social 
and  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
supporting  the  development  of  a  clty/unl- 
verslty  partnership  to  assist  In  the  renais- 
sance of  urban  America. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
achlevementi,  leadership  and  sincere  ideals. 
Wayne  State  University  Is  proud  and  hon- 
ored to  offer  this  tribute  to  William  D.  Ford. 


THE  LATE  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23  at  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  memorial  service  was  held  for 
the  late  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  af- 
fectionately known  to  his  friends  as  Bill 
Douglas.  On  January  19,  even  the  strong 
heart  of  Justice  Douglas  had  to  give 
way  to  illness  which  had  afflicted  the 
Justice  for  several  years  and  that  good 
and  great  man  returned  to  his  fathers; 
and  America  and  many  worthy  causes 
and  needy  people  all  over  the  world  sus- 
tained irreparable  loss.  We  shall  not  see 
the  like  of  Bill  Douglas  again. 

He  came  to  the  officialdom  of  Wash- 
ington and  finallv  to  the  Supreme  Court 
fresh  from  the  heart  of  America.  His 
coming  to  Washington  was  like  Andrew 
Jackson's   coming   here    to   the   White 


House.  He  brought  the  frontier,  the  puls- 
ing heart  of  America,  to  Washington. 
Justice  Douglas'  career  is  a  career  of 
courageous  innovation,  of  a  great  and 
strong  man  taking  up  the  cause  on  the 
Court  of  those  who  needed  help, 
who  needed  understanding,  who  needed  a 
champion.  What  a  champion  he  was!  He 
was  tireless  with  an  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity to  work,  a  brilliant  mind,  a  keen 
sense  of  values  and  issues.  He  was  a 
Lancelot  who  could  bear  upon  his  strong 
shoulders  the  burdens  of  many  and  he 
did. 

His  thinking  was  like  the  freshness  of 
the  air  of  the  mountains  which  he  loved. 
He  liked  to  go  to  the  heart  of  problems 
as  he  did  to  the  heart  of  America — the 
mountains,  the  trails,  the  fields,  the 
springs,  and  the  little  winding  roads  that 
lead  to  nowhere.  He  was  a  man  not 
bound  by  any  sort  of  artificial  force,  by 
precedent  or  custom  or  tradition  or 
prejudice  or  pressure.  People  were  his 
concern.  A  nation  pure  and  undefiled 
was  has  objective.  Healthy,  happy,  busy 
people  finding  something  new  in  this 
great  America  of  our  time — these  were 
the  things  that  Justice  Douglas  cared 
about. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  activities  of 
Justice  Douglas  and  the  variety  of  his 
interests  were,  I  believe,  reflected  in  the 
eloquent  eulogies  given  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  four  dis- 
tinguished Americans  and  long-time 
close  friends  of  Justice  Douglas:  Former 
Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas;  Hon.  Clark 
M.  Cliiford;  Sidney  M.  Davis,  Esquire; 
and  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid.  Everyone  of  these 
eminent  spokesmen  portrayed  to  a  great 
congregation  of  Justice  Douglas'  friends 
different  facets  of  the  phenomenal  life 
of  that  warm,  compassionate,  brilliant, 
sensitive  man  whom  the  world  knew  as 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  whom  so  many 
revered  as  a  treasured  friend  as  Bill 
Douglas.  I  am  sure  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  all  of  the  many 
Americans  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  will  be  so  pleased  to  be  able  to 
read  and  enjoy  all  of  these  moving  testi- 
monials to  each  one's  great  friend,  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memorial 
tributes  given  in  the  memorial  service  for 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  on  January  23, 
1980,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States;  former  Associate  Justice,  Abe 
Fortas;  Hon.  Clark  M.  Clifford;  Sidney 
M.  Davis,  Esquire;  and  Mr.  Eric  Sevaried 
be  inserted  in  that  order  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

TRiBtTTE  TO  William  O.  Douglas.  National 

Presbyterian  CHtrHCH.  Washington,  D.C, 

January  23.  1980,  by  Wakren  E.  Burger 

It  has  been  said  one  measure  of  a  person 

is  the  capacity  to  transmute  dissatisfactions 

into  creative  pursuits  and  concrete  results. 

In  the  common  understanding  of  the  term. 

Bill  Douglas  was  not  a  satisfied  man  but  he 

succeeded  to  a  great  extent  In  channeling 

his  dissatisfactions  Into  an  amazing  range 

and  diversity  of  constructive  pursuits.  His 

Insatiable   curiosity  took  him  all  over  the 

world  to  satisfy  his  urge  to  understand  other 


peoples,  to  know  their  ways  of  life,  thelr 
problems,  their  sufferings,  their  aspirations. 
His  Ufelong  concern  lor  our  national  en- 
vironment led  him  to  study,  write  and  act 
in  this  area  long  before  the  term  "environ- 
mentslist"  had  lound  its  way  into  the  Amer- 
ican vocabxxlary.  The  Chesajjeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  which  is  now  a  National  Park,  is  but 
one  of  the  more  visible  manifestations  of  his 
generative  powers.  And  there  are  others — 
more  than  20  books  and  countless  articles. 

BUI  Douglas'  famUy  came  from  the  rugged 
land  of  Nova  Scotia  and  settled  in  a  small 
Minnesota  town  where  his  father  was  « 
Presbyterian  minister.  There  Bill  was  bom 
and  Uved  the  earUest  years  of  his  life.  Later 
the  family  moved  to  the  West  where  he  Uved 
to  young  manhood  and  then — as  if  anticipat- 
ing the  book  he  would  one  day  write — he 
moved  east  as  a  young  man  to  study  law. 

He  was  a  passionate  human  being  and  we 
saw  In  him  proof  that  people  of  imagination 
and  strength  who  feel  deeply  and  who  act  on 
their  beliefs  are  those  who  make  others 
think  and  rethink  conventional  beliefs.  He 
was  always  ready  to  think  the  unthinkable. 
And  if  doing  that  was  a  threat  to  accepted 
wisdom,  upsetting  to  some,  he  took  a  pixie- 
like  delight  in  that.  Whether  people  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  him.  they  listened. 

With  Justice  Holmes,  he  beUeved  deeply 
that  to  live  fully  one  must  take  part  in  the 
action  and  passion  of  his  times.  He  followed 
that  precept  to  the  utmost  and  for  him  the 
action  and  passion  of  his  times  was  a  spec- 
trum covering  all  of  life. 

As  a  highly  visible  public  figure  for  more 
than  four  decades,  Bill  Douglas  was  In  the 
news  perhaps  more  than  most  officials.  Yet 
we  knew  him  as  a  very  private  person  who 
let  only  a  few  people  really  come  to  know 
him. 

It  Is  this  private  person,  as  well  as  the 
public  man,  that  we  honor  today. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  who  differed 
with  him  on  Issues  mistakenly  described 
him  as  an  atheist  and  even  questioned  his 
belief  in  the  American  system.  This  shows 
how  terribly  wrong — even  absurd — percep- 
tions can  be.  He  was  a  true  believer,  a  Chris- 
tian, In  the  genuine  sense  and  his  opinions 
whUe  on  the  Court  reflect  his  firm  belief  in 
an  Almighty  God,  a  belief  Inculcated  by  his 
Presbyterian  minister-father  and  by  his 
mother. 

As  a  judge,  he  was  firm  In  keeping  the 
church-stat©  separation  under  the  Religion 
Clauses  of  the  First  Amendment,  but  this  In 
no  sense  came  from  hostility  toward  religion. 
Quite  the  contrary.  His  positions  stemmed 
from  a  profound  belief  that  to  protect  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  Governments  must 
keep  hands  off. 

Perhaps  nowhere  did  his  deep  religious  con- 
victions emerge  more  clearly  than  in  hla 
opinion  in  Zorach  v.  Board  of  Education,  m 
upholding  the  New  York  statute  allowing 
release  of  students  from  classes  to  take  part 
in  worship  or  religious  instruction,  he  wrote 
this: 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We  guar- 
antee the  freedom  to  vrorshlp  as  one  chooses. 
We  make  room  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  be- 
liefs and  creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  man 
deem  necessary.  We  sponsor  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  government  that  shows  no  par- 
tiality to  any  one  group  and  that  lets  each 
fiourish  according  to  the  zeal  of  its  adher- 
ents and  the  appeal  of  its  dogma.  When  the 
state  encourages  religious  instruction  ...  It 
follows  the  best  of  our  traditions.  For  It  then 
respects  the  religious  nature  of  our  people 
and  accommodates  the  public  service  to  their 
spiritual  needs.  To  hold  that  |the  State]  may 
not  I  do  this]  would  be  to  find  in  the  (Con- 
stitution a  requirement  that  the  government 
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man,  we  must  go  far  beyond  the  law  which 
was  his  basic  instrtunent.  We  mtist  go  far 
beyond  the  volumes  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reporter  which  enshrine  his  extraordinary 
assertions  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  peo- 
ple. We  must  go  beyond  the  archives  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlssion  which 
memorialize  his  insistence  that  all  of  man's 
creations,  including  business  and  finance, 
must  account  to  the  service  of  society  and 
Its  people.  We  must  go  beyond  the  records 
of  his  remarkable  career  at  Yale  and  Co- 
lumbia where  he  devised  novel  and  effective 
techniques  for  the  analysis  of  law  and  social 
problems. 

We  must  go  far  beyond  all  of  this.  To 
recall  to  our  minds  the  essence  of  our  friend, 
we  would  have  to  summcn  his  friends — the 
ranch  hands  at  the  little  settlement  of 
Whistling  Jack,  and  at  Goose  Prairie,  in  the 
State  of  Washington:  the  Indians  with  whom 
he  talked  and  fished  near  his  cabin  in 
Lostlne.  Oregon;  Rup  Singh,  the  mule  driver 
In  Central  Asia;  Yacoub  Blshara.  the  peas- 
ant In  Lebanon;  Rahul,  the  Himalayan 
guide— to  him,  they  were  people— his 
friends:  and  the  world  that  he  fought  to 
create  was.  In  his  view,  a  world  which  would 
bring  peace  and  dignity  to  them,  too. 

We  would  have  to  go  to  his  beloved  moun- 
tains,  to   the   wild   rivers,   to   the   peaceful 
paths  of  the  Olympia  Peninsula,  of  Mount 
Adams,  of  the  Wallowas,  and  of  our  own 
neighboring  countryside.  We  would  have  to 
Journey  to  the  agricultural  station  at  Belts- 
vUle  to  see  the  rose  bushes,  made  sturdy  by 
cross-breeding    with    the    seeds    which    he 
brought  from  the  Himalayas.  We  would  have 
to  visit  Douglas'  collection  of  wild  flowers 
from  all  of  the  world,  which  he  gathered  and 
classified   and  preserved,   with  wonder  and 
amazement   at   Gods   beauty,   and   growing 
dismay  and  anger  at  man's  destructlveness. 
In  all  that  he  did,  Douglas  was  a  conser- 
vationist—a  conservationist  of  aU  that  God 
has  created.  He  believed,  deeply  believed    In 
people,  and  he  fiercely  resented  infringement 
of  their  rights  and  their  dignity.  He  believed 
deeply  believed,   in   the  sanctity  of  nature 
and  natures  wonders.  He  said.  "We  deal  not 
with  transitory  matters,  but  with  the  Earth 
itself.   We   who  come  this  way  are  merely 
short-term  tenants." 

,_°"!.  ^"Slas  was  my  beloved  teacher, 
friend  and  colleague  for  50  years.  We  shared 
joys  and  sorrows;  triumph  and  disaster- 
achievement  and  defeat;  acclaim  and  cal- 
H^.L  ^*  **^  ^  "nan  of  quivering  sensi- 
tivity, yet  he  unhesltantly  exposed  himself 
to  brutal  assault.  He  was  a  man  greatly  in 
need  of  love;  yet  his  life  was  devoted  to 
causes  which  invited  controversy  and  Incited 
outrageous  defamation.  "^-itca 

.„H*v,*^*  *"■*"*  ™*"-  "«  <1'«1  what  his  mind 
and  heart  directed,  although  he  knew— with 
devastating  clarity— that  he  would  have  to 
endure  suffering  and  torment,  and  that  his 
suffering  would  be  almost  unendurable. 

Perhaps  it  is  enviable  in  our  world  that 
true  greatness— the  capacity  to  create  to- 
morrow, to  implant  in  a  primitive  world  the 
seeds  of  principle  that  may  flourish  iu  a 
better  world  of  the  future:  Perhaps  it  is  in- 
evitable that  pain  and  suffering  will  ac- 
company such  greatness. 

For  Douglas  was  tomorrow's  man.  He  saw 
the  world  from  the  eminence  of  a  lofty  mind 
and  exalted  conscience;  and  he  sought  to 
raise  the  worlds  standards  to  the  level  of  his 
own  perception.  His  degree  of  success  is  re- 
markable; his  failures  are  understandable— 
for  he  was,  indeed,  tomorrow's  man. 

I  recall  a  precept  of  which  he  was  fond- 
"Occupy  high  ground",  he  said.  And  so  he 
did. 


I  rememljer  Herblock's  cartoon  when 
Douglas  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  It 
shows  the  crest  of  a  mountain  on  which  the 
name  of  William  O,  Douglas  Is  carved  in 
large  letters,  A  mother  and  father  and  their 
two  children  are  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, looking  up  to  Its  crest.  There,  they  seem 
to  say,  there  is  the  high  ground  where  Doug- 
las took  his  stand:  where  people  may  live  in 
the  beauty  and  freedom  which  Douglas 
claimed  as  humanity's  right. 

It  Is  extraordinary  to  realize  that,  during 
his  lifetime,  Douglas  was  a  leader  in  every 
one  of  mankind's  major  advances  towards 
the  summit:  Towards  a  peaceful  world  In 
which  all  people — and  not  Just  some — have 
the  blessings  of  personal  dignity  and  free- 
dom from  oppression  or  economic  want;  and 
towards  a  world  in  which  the  earth  and  all 
its  beauties;  its  trees  and  mountains,  its 
rivers  and  Its  atmosphere— are  carefully  safe- 
guarded and  scrupulously  nurtured. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  of 
an  experience  that  I  do  not  understand:  On 
Sunday  morning,  as  I  stood  beside  the  bed 
on  which  lay  the  body  from  which  Douglas 
had  departed.  It  was  not  the  great  events  of 
his  life  which  came  to  my  mind. 

Instead,  I  saw  Douglas,  about  45  years 
ago.  In  his  New  Haven  bouse,  playfully 
presiding  at  a  pretended  meeting  of  the 
mythical  hunt  club  which  he  and  Thurman 
Arnold  Invented— when  you.  Bill  Junior  and 
Millie  were  small  children.  — And  I  saw 
Douglas,  who  fancied  himself  a  great  out- 
door chef,  thrjwing  a  preciously  expensive 
steak  directly  on  a  charcoal  fire,  at  a  cook- 
out  in  our  back  yard.  — And  I  saw  him  slyly 
letting  us  know  that  it  was  he  who  had 
Induced  our  dean  at  Yale  to  board  the  train 
to  Boston  instead  of  New  York  where  the 
dean  was  scheduled  to  speak.  — And  I  saw 
him  with  Cathy,  happily  striding  along  the 
C&O  Canal.  — And  so,  I  recalled,  as  I  hope 
you  win,  the  moments  of  happiness  and  not 
of  grief. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  belongs  to  the  world, 
and  its  people.  That  Is  as  it  should  be.— But 
Bill  Douglas  also  belongs,  in  a  very  special 
way,  to  you  Cathy,  and  to  Bill  Junior  and 
MUlle  and  his  grandchildren,  and  to  all  of 
us  who  loved  him. 


Remarks  op  Clark  M.  Clifford  at 
William  O.  Douglas  Funeral  Service 

In  the  early  summer  of  1945  Bill  Douglas 
entered  my  life.  He  became  an  Important, 
vital  and  continuing  influence  for  35  years. 

Bills  life  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  had 
worked  and  struggled  against  poor  health, 
poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity.  But  he 
forged  his  own  opportunities  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  demonstrating  his 
keenness  of  intellect,  his  incredible  industry 
and  his  wlUingness  to  find  new  solutions  to 
old  problems. 

BUI  was  a  restless  man.  He  was  always 
striving,  always  seeking,  always  looking  for 
new  dragons  to  slay.  His  enemies  were  injus- 
tice, intolerance  and  Inequality  of  freedom. 

His  life  was  one  long  struggle  against 
oppression.  It  was  a  battle  to  achieve  those 
fundamental  rights  in  which  he  believed 
so  deeply,  the  right  to  be  free  from  brutaUty, 
th©  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  to  con- 
front ones  accuser,  and  the  right  to  be 
informed  of  the  charge  and  to  have  a  full 
chance  to  defend. 

Bill's  convictions  were  deep  seated.  He 
believed  In  the  right  to  speak  freely;  the 
right  to  worship  as  each  one  desired,  the 
right  to  be  let  alone,  and  the  supreme  law 
of  our  system;  the  principle  that  government 
is  controlled  by  the  governed. 
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These  precepts,  to  BUI,  did  not  exist  In  a 
vacuum.  They  were  not  glittering  generali- 
ties that  were  sterile  and  academic. 

They  involved  people.  Poor  people.  Sick 
people.  Underprivileged  and  undernourished 
people.  Oppressed  people.  People  of  foreign 
extraction. 

These  were  BiU's  constituents.  He  was 
their  champion. 

I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  pres- 
ent when  Bill  entered  the  Gates  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

The  turnout  must  have  been  remarkable, 
even  by  heavenly  standards.  His  admirers 
would  be  numbered,  not  in  the  hundreds, 
not  in  the  thousands,  but  In  the  tens  of 
millions. 

And  so  it  is  on  this  earth.  Each  one  of  us 
is  freer,  each  one  of  us  is  safer  and  each  one 
of  us  is  stronger — because  of  this  man. 

I  do  not  know  if.  by  today's  standards.  Bill 
would  be  called  a  religious  man. 

He  certainly,  however,  would  qualify 
under  the  direction  given  by  the  wise 
prophet  Isaiah  when  he  said : 

"Learn  to  do  well;  seek  Judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow." 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  my 
respects  to  Bill's  widow,  Cathy. 

What  a  magnificent  figure  she  has  been 
through  these  last  difficult  and  tortured 
months.  Kind  and  considerate,  supportive 
and  solicitous,  courageous  and  loving — she 
has  stood  taller  each  passing  day. 

May  God's  grace  be  upon  her  and  may  she 
have  peace. 

I  have  a  favorite  poem  which.  I  have  long 
thought,  applies  with  special  relevance  to 
Bill,  whom  I  have  loved  so  well. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  It.  It  Is  en- 
titled: 

"up-hill" 

Does   the   road   wind   up-hill   all   the  way? 

Yes.  to  the  very  end. 
Win  the  day's  Journey  take  the  whole  long 
day? 

Prom  morn  to  night  my  friend. 
But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow,  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 
Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then   must  I  knock,  or  call  when  Just  In 
sight? 

They  will  not  keep  you  waiting  at  that 
door. 
Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 
Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 
Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

— Christina  Georglna  Rossetti  (1830-1894) 

Tribute  bt  Sidney  M.  Davis 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  born  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  his  life  encom- 
passed most  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
the  Impact  of  his  ideas  and  the  influence  of 
his  life  are  a  legacy  that  will  carry  deep  Into 
the  centuries  ahead. 

He  engaged  his  life  always  in  the  pursuit 
of  great  causes.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to 
be  remembered  as  one  who  made  the  earth 
more  beautiful.  He  will  also  be  remembered 
as  one  who  made  this  country  more  free, 
more  Just  and  more  civilized. 

He  was  an  Introverted  and  private  man 
who  led  an  active  and  public  life,  a  peaceful 
man  who  lived  with  conflict  and  a  quiet  man 
who  would  not  hold  his  sUence. 

His  energy  and  vitality  were  immense.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  once  said  that  life  is  like  an 
electrical  system  which  derives  its  quality 
from  the  current  that  runs  through  the 
wires.  No  stronger  current  ever  ran  through 


any  man  than  through  BUI  Douglas.  And  If 
ever  a  man  lived  his  life  to  the  fullest,  he 
did. 

He  led  an  extraordinary  and  useful  life 
filled  with  achievement,  adventure  and  ac- 
complishment and  he  carried  it  off  with  dig- 
nity and  sensitivity. 

He  was  a  tall,  big-boned  man  with  a  shock 
of  carelessly  combed  hair  turning  from 
sandy  to  silver  as  the  years  went  by.  His  face, 
lined  furrowed  even  as  a  young  man,  grew 
craggy  and  deeply  creased  with  character.  He 
could  flash  a  wicked  grin,  reflecting  a  dry 
and  salty  sense  of  humor,  and  his  talk  was 
in  accents  of  the  far  west.  When  engrossed  in 
conversation,  he  would  paw  at  his  face  with 
a  large  hand  as  though  brushing  an  obtru- 
sive fly  from  his  forehead.  His  clothes  for- 
ever bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  habi- 
tual indifference. 

His  appearance  was  quintessentially 
American.  Sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  his  Judge's  robes,  scratching 
the  side  of  his  head  and  restlessly  rocking 
in  his  black  chair,  he  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  Remington  cowboy. 

He  was  lean  and  spare  and  tough,  both 
physically  and  Intellectually.  His  dear  friend. 
Judge  Jerome  Frank,  once  described  him  as 
the  coldest  mind  and  the  warmest  heart  in 
Western  civilization.  For  although  he  gov- 
erned his  emotions  firmly,  he  was  a  senti- 
mental and  kind  man. 

He  had  more  than  his  share  of  what  his 
Scottish  forebears  called  •   •  • 

He  wrote  extensively  for  the  Court.  But 
while  he  regarded  writing  for  the  majority 
as  a  duty,  writing  in  dissent  was  for  him 
not  only  an  obligation  of  conscience  but  a 
happy  luxury  as  well. 

His  years  on  the  Court  were  a  recurrent 
invocation  of  those  libertarian  principles 
which  In  his  conception  lay  at  the  very 
heart  of  American  constitutionalism.  He 
cared  deeply  about  the  need  to  preserve  and 
exipand  constitutional  precepts  of  unfettered 
speech,  and  of  fair  procedures  and  fair 
play,  especially  for  those  with  limited  means 
who  were  confronted  with  great  public  or 
private  power. 

He  was  a  resolute  and  tenacious  and  brave 
in  the  expression  of  his  beliefs  as  he  was 
In  the  way  he  lived  his  life.  And  he  dared, 
always,  to  be  himself. 

That  he  was  a  privately  religious  man 
astonished  even  some  of  his  close  friends. 
When  Thoreau  was  on  his  death  bed,  his 
friends  brought  a  minister  to  see  him.  "Why 
have  you  come  sir?"  asked  the  dying  man. 
"Mr.  Thoreau,"  said  the  minister.  "I've  come 
to  help  you  make  your  peace  with  God". 
"Oh?"  said  Thoreau,  "I  hadn't  known  there 
had  been  a  quarrel".  Bill  Douglas  never 
quarreUed  with  his  God  although  he  may 
have  had  a  few  other  disagreements  along 
the  way. 

But  with  it  all,  the  strength  of  his  beliefs 
and  the  Indomitable  force  of  his  character 
were  deeply  Imbedded  in  the  personality  of 
a  man  to  whom  heart  and  feeling  were  no 
strangers.  He  was  a  warm  and  loving  man 
to  his  friends  and  was  loved  In  turn  by 
them. 

BUI  Douglas  lived  well  and  he  died  hard.  He 
was  a  great  Justice  and  a  good  man  and 
he  shaped  his  times  and  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  of  us.  The  flavor  and  memory  of 
him  will  stay  with  us  for  a  long  time  and 
life  vrtll  somehow  be  lonelier  and  darker 
without  him. 

(Sidney  Davis  Is  a  New  York  attorney  and 
a  professor  at  Princeton  University). 

Funeral  Remarks  by  Eric  Sevareid 
Much    better    authorities    than    I    have 
spoken  of  BUl's  mammoth  labors  for  free- 
dom under  Law.  I  will  not  dweU  on  that,  but 


say  only  two  things  about  It.  He  was  so 
passionate  about  civil  liberties  because  he 
understood  clearly  that  they  are  their  own 
defense,  can  be  defended  only  as  long  as  we 
stUl  have  them.  And.  without  them  In  Amer- 
ica, even  peace  in  the  world  itself  would  like- 
ly vanish.  If  both  superpowers  were  closed 
and  paranoid,  censored  societies  with  secrecy 
the  rule,  surely  the  tensions  In  the  world 
would  become  explosively  unbearable. 

I  think  BiU  Douglas  felt  that,  if  be  did 
not  express  It  Just  that  way. 

The  marvelous  freedom  he  discovered  as 
a  very  young  man  was  something  else — 
freedom  from  personal  fears.  Repeatedly,  as  a 
boy,  sometimes  hanging  by  his  numbed  fin- 
gertips to  a  mountain  ledge  above  an  abyss, 
he  cauterized  bis  fear.  When  the  pain  was 
gone,  fear  was  gone  and  be  felt  forever 
healed. 

When  a  man  so  wins,  he  wrote,  there 
comes  an  exquisite  moment,  a  sense  of  aus- 
terity, a  feeling  of  peace.  It  is  then,  he  said, 
that  a  man  discovers  the  power  of  bis  soul 
to  carry  him  on. 

It  was  the  mountains  that  did  this  for 
him,  and  before  that  the  trauma  of  his  fath- 
er's untimely  death,  the  devotion  of  bis  re- 
markable mother,  the  conquest  of  Illness  and 
the  things  he  saw  that  laid  the  first  embers 
of  a  life  long  fire  of  rage  against  poverty 
and  Ignorance,  Injustice  and  power  abused. 

The  other  day  I  took  down  again  from 
the  shelf  his  thirty  year  old  book  on  men  and 
mountains.  I  had  forgotten  that  be  had 
inscribed  It  to  me,  in  1950.  He  wrote  on  the 
fly  leaf,  "In  appreciation  of  his  contribution 
to  these  pages."  I  could  think  of  no  specific 
contribution  of  mine.  We  had  never  talked 
much  directly  about  boyhood  and  poverty 
and  wilderness.  But  we  were  neighbors  then, 
over  in  Virginia,  He  had  read  some  things 
of  mine  about  youth  and  the  wilds  and  the 
pain  and  fright  of  trying  to  test  oneself, 
so  often  foolishly.  I  think  he  felt  I  under- 
stood that  part  of  him,  at  least,  if  not.  In 
clear  measure,  his  huge  meaning  for  our  col- 
lective life  as  a  society  In  law. 

In  any  case,  to  me  his  friendship  was  an 
honor,  a  blessing. 

Not  so  long  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
at  his  father's  funeral  in  that  mountain 
country  tbe  minister  said  to  the  smaU  boy, 
"You  must  now  be  a  man,  sonny." 

What  a  man  be  was.  But  in  all  men  who 
are  men,  some  part  remains  the  small  boy. 
The  thrill  and  wonder  of  natural  surround- 
ings never  left  him:  tbe  feeling  only  mel- 
lowed and  developed  religious  overtones. 
Every  time  he  made  It  to  a  mountain  top 
and  looked  about  the  splendid  world  of  blue 
and  white  he  felt  the  presence  of  a  Supreme 
Being:  yet  he  felt  that  man  himself  was  the 
most  exciting  of  aU  God's  creatures.  What 
but  a  Supreme  Being  he  said,  could  fashion 
one  who  can  laugh  and  cry  and  love,  mold 
a  soul  that  can  aspire  to  the  stars  and  a 
heart  that  can  sacrifice  aU  for  an  Idea  or  a 
loved  one. 

How  ignorant,  those  critics  who  thought 
Justice  Douglas  an  Irreverent  and  worldly 
man. 

It  is  some  effort  to  mourn  his  death  be- 
cause his  life  was  such  a  rejoicing.  He  loved 
the  very  names  on  that  western  land,  those 
wonderful  names  from  our  folk  learning — 
Btunplng  River,  Lodgepole,  Cougar  Creek, 
Crystal  Mountain,  Chinook  Pass,  Old  Snowy 
and  Devils  Horn  and  Goose  Prairie.  No 
prairie  at  all,  of  course,  to  anyone  from 
North  Dakota  Uke  me. 

I  fooled  a  bit  with  a  fly  rod  on  the  Bump- 
ing River  as  Bill  watched  in  silence  and  an 
old  saying  occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  him. 
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asked  and  was  given  per- 
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I    have    \frsited    York    High    School 
the  past  7.  I  have  been 
always  by  the  devotion  of  the 
students  and  the  relevant 
questions   posed   by   the 
regarding  my  activities  in  Con- 
pressing  issues  we  face  in 
lomestlc  affairs.  I  am  very 
that  an  idea  created  by 
has  developed  into  a  fed- 
project  under  title  IV-C 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 


One  of  th(  •.  clear  merits  of  "Congress 


in  Action"  is  the  exposure  to  different 
modes  of  learning.  Students  work  on 
their  own  and  in  groups;  they  learn 
how  to  locate,  evaluate,  and  process  in- 
formation. Communication  skills,  such 
as  being  tactful  and  tolerant,  yet  persua- 
sive and  effective,  are  much  the  same  as 
we  in  Congress  have  developed  over 
years  of  practice. 

Yorktown  High  School's  program  goes 
a  long  way  toward  removing  the  mys- 
tery of  the  legislative  process  from  the 
minds  of  those  students  fortimate 
enough  to  participate.  As  in  many  other 
areas,  theory  is  not  sufiBclent  and  Is  no 
substitute  for  experience. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  effort  of  Janet  Wedge,  the 
project  director,  for  making  "Congress 
in  Action"  an  overwhelming  success. 
The  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
students  and  the  continued  support  of 
their  parents  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  expansion  and  popularity  of  this 
program. 

"Congress  in  Action"  is  a  project  that 
should  be  noted  by  other  States  and 
school  districts  throughout  the  country. 
The  total  program  costs  are  minimal; 
materials  from  Congress  can  be  obtain- 
ed easily;  class  size  is  flexible,  and  the 
practical  aspects  are  invaluable  aids  to 
imderstanding  how  the  legislative  proc- 
ess functions. 


WILLIAM  "BUDDY"  AYDELETTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
join  my  fellow  Alabamians  on  March  14 
in  honoring  one  of  my  First  Congres- 
sional District  constituents.  William 
"Buddy"  Aydelette,  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  on  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama's national  championship  football 
team. 

Buddy  began  his  football  career  as  an 
All-Stater  for  Mobile's  Murphy  High 
School;  and  during  his  high  school  ca- 
reer he  was  honored  by  the  Mobile  Op- 
timist Club  as  their  "Lineman  of  the 
Year."  He  was  also  a  baseball  letterman, 
pitching  and  playing  outfield. 

Buddy  was  a  starter  at  left  tackle  for 
the  Crimson  Tide  this  year.  During  his 
college  career  he  also  saw  action  with 
the  specialty  teams  and  earned  a  letter 
in  1977  as  a  tight  end.  Buddy  extended 
his  service  to  the  team  by  playing  as  a 
5 -year  man  for  the  Crimson  Tide,  and 
he  was  selected  second-team  AIl-SEC 
this  year  and  was  invited  to  play  in  the 
Senior  Bowl  game  in  Mobile.  Buddy  was 
one  of  five  seniors  who  helped  to  lead 
the  Tide  to  a  second  consecutive  na- 
tional title  this  year. 

In  honor  of  Buddy's  outstanding  ca- 
reer at  the  University  of  Alabama,  he 
was  named  as  a  starting  tackle  recently 
on  'Bama  magazine's  Crimson  Tide 
"Team  of  the  Decade." 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  contributions  Buddy  Ay- 
delette has  made  to  the  University  of 
Alabama,  to  its  fine  football  program 
and  to  its  many  devoted  fans.  I  would 
also  like  to  wish  Buddy  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors.* 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PICATINNY  ARSENAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  inform 
the  Congress  of  a  special  event  in  regard 
to  our  Nation's  defense  effort:  The  cen- 
tennial anniverFary  of  the  Picatinny 
Arsenal  located  near  Dover,  N.J. 

For  an  entire  century  the  Picatinny 
Arsenal  has  supported  in  a  most  distin- 
guished manner  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  with  ordnance  material 
vital  to  our  Nation's  defense.  The  Pica- 
tinny Arsenal  has  become  a  model  for 
civilan  and  military  cooperation  typified 
by  its  outstanding  achievements. 

Once  called  the  Picatinny  Power 
Depot,  it  later  became  known  as  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal  and  was  the  Army's 
first  powder  factory.  During  World  War 
II  the  arsenal  employed  8,000  people  who 
trained  in  specialized  techniques  of  mass 
munitions  production.  In  addition,  the 
arsenal  was  the  only  plant  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  producing  ammunition 
larger  than  that  for  small  arms.  During 
the  Korean  war  and  Southeast  Asian 
hostilities  the  Picatinny  Arsenal  had  as 
its  primary  mission  the  development  of 
large-caliber  conventional  and  nuclear 
munitions. 

Today,  the  Picatinny  Arsenal  contin- 
ues to  serve  this  Nation  proudly  as  head- 
quarters for  the  U.S.  Army's  Armament 
Research  and  Development  Command, 
which  employs  highly  skilled  engineers, 
scientists,  and  technicians. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  wish  the  Pica- 
tinny Arsenal  and  its  commander,  Maj. 
Gen.  Allen  H.  Light.  Jr.,  continued  suc- 
cess and  owe  its  people  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  a  job  well  done. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  my 
concurrent  resolution  honoring  this  fa- 
cility for  its  proud  service  to  the  Nation.* 
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SMALL    BUSINESS    INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  venture 
capital  is  a  rare  commodity,  particularly 
for  small  business.  Many  young,  growth- 
oriented  companies  become  capitally 
starved  long  before  they  become  estab- 
lished. Unnecessarily  restrictive  securi- 
ties laws  and  regulation  contribute  sig- 


nificantly to  the  dilemma.  Under  the 
current  regulatory  scheme,  venture  capi- 
talists can  get  into  an  investment,  but  at 
a  later  time  they  are  unable  to  take  the 
rewards  associated  with  their  risks.  They 
become  locked  into  their  investments.  Of 
course,  the  net  result  is  that  venture 
capitalists  become  reluctant  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  first  place. 

Another  perverse  outcome  of  the  regu- 
latory tangle  is  that  companies  are  pe- 
nalized for  growing,  inasmuch  as  a  cer- 
tain number  of  investors  or  a  certain 
dollar  amount  triggers  expensive  and 
complicated  registration  and  reporting 
requirements. 

Last  November  our  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  3991.  wherein  strong 
support  for  the  bill  was  received  from 
the  National  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies,  the  Na- 
tional Venture  Capital  Association,  and 
the  American  Council  of  Capital  Forma- 
tion. The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, when  testifying,  had  reserva- 
tions about  the  bill  but  supported  the 
concept  of  lifting  constraints  on  small 
business  capital  formation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  re- 
sponds to  some  of  the  SEC  criticisms,  yet 
still  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
venture  capital  industry. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 
SEcnoN-BY-SBcnoN  Analysis — Smaix  Busi- 
ness Investment  Incentive  Act  op  1980 
title  i.  amendments  to  the  securities  act 

OF    1933 

Section  101.  Definition  of  terms 
Defines  "accredited  Investors"  as  certain 
specified  financial  institutions  or  accounts 
over  which  these  institutions  exercise  invest- 
ment discretion.  In  addition  the  term  in- 
cludes purchasers  of  $100,000  or  more  of  secu- 
rities for  cash  or  cash  equivalent. 

Defines  "limited  sale  security"  as  a  security 
bearing  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  such  secu- 
rity may  not   be  sold   unless  registered   or 
meets  the  requirements  of  an  exemption. 
Section  102.  Transactions  involving  limited 
sale  securities  and  accredited  investors 
Exempts  limited  sale  securities  from  full 
registration  under  the  1933  Act  provided  all 
the  purchasers  are  accredited  investors  and 
there  Is  no  general  advertising  or  solicitation 
in  connection  with  the  transaction.  Resales 
of  these  securities  to  other  accredited  Inves- 
tors do  not  affect  the  exemption. 
Section  103.  Resale  of  limited  sale  securities 
and  restricted  securities 
"No  limitation  is  placed  on  the  resale  of 
limited  sale  securities  as  long  as  they  are 
sold  to  accredited  Investors.  Resales  of  re- 
stricted securities  are  permitted  if  a  venture 
capital    company   has   held   such   securities 
for  not  less  than  five  years. 
Section  104.  Liability  in  private  offerings 
Currently,  under  section  4  of  the  Securities 
Act.  a  purchaser  of  securities  made  pursuant 
to  a  private  offering  may  sue  for  his  Invest- 
ment If  he  does  not  meet  the  tests  of  so- 
phistication or  net  worth,  or  If  the  purchaser 
was  not  provided  with  all  the  material  infor- 
mation by  the  issuer.  And  If  one  purchaser  is 
granted  standing  to  sue.  the  entire  issue  may 
be  collapsed,  since  all  purchasers  are  then 
automatically  grantel  standing  to  sue,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  meet  the  prescribed 
tests.  This  section  would  bar  oeher  purchases 
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from  recovery  unless  they  too  could  prove:  1) 
that  they  did  not  receive  all  the  material 
Information  or  2)  at  the  time  of  the  offering 
they  could  not  meet  the  tests  of  net  worth  or 
sophlslcatlon. 

Section  lOS.  Rulemaking  authority 
Provides  for  specific  rulemaking  authority 
by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  resale  of 
restricted  securities.  After  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  the  Commission  is  required  to  make 
findings  of  abuse  before  promulgating  regula- 
tions. 

TITLE  II.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940  AND  THE  INVESTMENT 
ADVISERS  ACT 

Section   201.   Definition  of  venture  capital 

company  and  established  venture  capital 

company 

A  "venture  capital  company"  Is  defined  as 
a  company  that  meets  the  following  condi- 
tions: (a)  engages  primarily  in  activities 
such  as  furnishing  capital  to  Industry,  pur- 
chasing securities  of  Issues  for  which  no 
ready  market  exists,  or  the  reorganizing  of 
companies  or  similar  activities  and  (b)  at 
least  80  %  of  the  assets  of  the  venture  capital 
company  valued  at  costs  consists  of  securities 
acquired  directly  from  the  issuer  in  a  trans- 
action not  involving  the  registration  of  secu- 
rities under  the  1933  Act  and  are  restricted  as 
to  resale  or  received  In  a  reorganization  or 
exchange  offer. 

An  "established  venture  capital  company" 
Is  any  venture  capital  company  (a)  that  has 
been  engaged  in  business  as  a  venture  capital 
company  for  at  least  three  years,  or  (b)  for 
venture  capital  companies  so  engaged  for  less 
than  three  years,  50  percent  of  the  proceeds 
to  such  company  In  the  sale  of  Its  equity  se- 
curities are  received  from  accredited  Inves- 
tors. 

Section   202.   Exemption   From   Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940 

Exempts  established  venture  capital  com- 
panies from  the  1940  Act  provided  however 
that  the  established  venture  capital  company 
is  subject  to  certain  reporting  requirements 
of  the  1934  Act.  This  section  also  provides 
a  grace  period  of  180  days  when  the  out- 
standing securities  of  an  established  ven- 
ture capital  company  become  beneficially 
owned  by  more  than  100  Investors.  Otherwise 
the  venture  capital  company  would  lose  its 
exemption. 

Section    203.    Restrictions    on    established 
venture  capital  companies 

(1)  An  established  venture  capital  com- 
pany can  engage  In  business  when  (a)  a 
majority  of  Its  board  of  directors  are  dis- 
interested persons  in  the  same  manner  as 
registered  investment  companies  are  required 
to  have  disinterested  directors.  If -the  estab- 
lished venture  capital  company  Is  a  partner- 
ship then  the  partnership  agreement  must 
name  three  or  more  disinterested  "partner- 
ship advisers"  who  must  authorize  transac- 
tions between  the  venture  capital  company 
and  any  affiliate.  Disinterested  partnership 
advisers  have  the  same  duty  of  care  and 
liability  as  directors  have  to  the  share  hold- 
ers of  a  corporation.  In  addition,  partner- 
ship advisers  shall  maintain  written  records 
of  their  proceedings  and  shall  send 
copies  to  all  beneficial  owners  of  the  venture 
capital  company. 

In  the  event  of  death,  disqualification  or 
resignation  of  a  director  or  partnership  ad- 
viser, the  requirements  as  to  board  mem- 
bership or  partnership  adviser  are  suspended 
for  180  days. 

(2)  A  venture  capital  company  may  not 
sell  securities  that  were  acquired  In  the  open 
market,  except  In  a  manner  and  In  amounts 


and  at  times  which  the  company  could  do  If 
It  had  acquired  the  securities  in  a  transftc- 
tlon  not  Involving  a  public  offering. 

(3)  This  section  also  provides  that  no  di- 
rector, officer,  employee,  controlling  person, 
affiliated  person  or  partnership  adviser  of  an 
established  venture  capital  company  which 
is  not  an  investment  company  and  which 
claims  exemption  from  this  title  may  btnefl- 
cially  own.  purchase,  lease,  or  borrovi  any 
securities  or  other  property  of  any  company 
which  (a)  Is  controlled  by  such  venture  capi- 
tal company,  (b)  which  is  an  affiliated  person 
of  such  venture  capital  company,  or  (c)  to 
which  such  venture  capital  company  fur- 
nishes capital,  unless  such  ownership,  pur- 
chase ...  Is  approved  by  a  disinterested 
majority  of  the  established  venture  capital 
company's  board  of  directors  or  a  majority 
of  the  partnership  advisers,  when  the  estab- 
lished venture  capital  Is  a  partnership. 

(4)  Ownership,  purchase,  lease  or  borrow- 
ing described  In  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
proved only  If  a  disinterested  majority  of 
directors  or  partnership  advisers  of  the  estab- 
lished venture  capital  approve  such  transac- 
tion on  the  basis  that  (a)  the  terms  are 
reasonable  and  fair  to  the  shareholders  and 
does  not  Involve  overreaching  and  (b)  own- 
ership or  purchase  Is  not  contrary  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  shareholders  and  is  consistent 
with  company  policy. 

But  beneficial  ownership  of  securities  or 
other  property  by  director,  officer  ...  or 
partnership  adviser  Is  not  prohibited  If  (a) 
It  was  acquired  otherwise  than  by  purchase 
(b)  the  securities  or  other  property  are  sold 
within  180  days  of  acquisition  or  longer 
period,  but  not  to  exceed  18  months,  as  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  directors  or 
partnership  advisers,  (c)  the  terms  of  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  are  fair  to  stock- 
holders and  do  not  Involve  overreaching. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  "re- 
quired majority  for  approval"  of  a  transac- 
tion means  (a)  If  a  company  Is  a  corpora- 
tion both  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
such  company's  board  of  directors  who  have 
no  financial  interest  In  the  transaction  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  board 
who  are  not  interested  persons  of  such  com- 
pany or  (b)  If  the  venture  capltca  company 
Is  a  partnership,  a  majority  of  such  com- 
pany's partnership  advisers  who  have  no 
finsoiclal  interest  in  such  transaction. 
Section  204.  Alternative  regUtration 
An  investment  company  which  would  be 
an  Investment  company  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  but  for  the  ex- 
clusion provided  for  by  the  bill,  may  volun- 
tarily register  as  an  Investment  con4>any 
as  long  as  it  is  not  a  personal  holding 
company. 

Section  205.  Registration  of  investment 

advisers 
Shareholders  or  partners  of  venture  capital 
companies  may  not  be  deemed  clients  of  In- 
vestment advisers,  unless  such  shareholders 
or  partner  Is  a  client  of  the  investment  ad- 
viser apart  from  his  status  as  shareholder  or 
partner  of  the  venture  c^ltftl  company. 
Sectton  206.  Private  right  of  action 
Persons  who  knowingly  and  willfully  vio- 
late any  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  liable 
to  persons  Injured  In  actions  at  law  or  equity. 
If  the  action  Is  brought  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  occurrence. 

TITLE   m.   EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND   MISCXIXAMS0U5 
PROVISIONS 

Section  301.  Effective  daU 
The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Section  302.  Rules  and  regulations 
CMnmlssion  given   180  days  to  prescribe 
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regulations     accessary    to    carry    out    the 
amendments. 
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TIME  ;  "OR  AN  ULTIMATUM 

"Hie  SPE/  KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ord  ;r  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  I  )wa  (Mr.  Grassley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  i  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GR/SSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  4  mon  hs,  the  United  States  has 
been  humlllf  ted  by  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  irres  x)nsible  authorities  m  Iran. 
Our  Emb£  ssy  in  Tehran  was  and  is 
sovereign  U.l  I.  territory.  Its  invasion  was 
and  is  an  egregious  international  crime 
deserving  o '  whatever  recourse  the 
United  States  might  choose  to  bring  to 
bear  against  the  Iranian  Government. 
By  immediately  repudiating  the  option 
of  force,  how  sver,  the  President  guaran- 
teed the  impi  nity  of  those  who  defile  our 
Embassy  anc  hold  our  citizens  hostage. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  encouraged  their 
contempt  fo  what  they  believe  to  be 
American  he  plessness. 

The  ineffe<  tiveness  of  President  Car- 
ter's counU  rmeasures  has  justified 
Iran's  conter  iptuous  attitude.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Iranian  Government  ob- 
tained Mr.  I  barter's  assent  to  a  U.N. 
Commisison  >f  Inquiry  which  has  been 
spoon-fed  a  one-sided  litany  of  com- 
plaints and  allegations  against  the 
United  State: .  It  is  now  obvious  that  the 
United  State ;  negotiated  no  condition 
that  its  assei  t  to  the  UJi.  Commission 
would  result  n  the  prompt  and  assured 
release  of  tl  e  hostages.  Our  Govern- 
ment was  out  naneuvered.  Iran  will  gain 
a  propaganda  victory. 

The  time  for  American  patience  has 
expired.  Short;  of  force,  there  are  other 
options  that  (  an  extract  a  painful  price 
from  Iran  fo:  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent outrage.  In  conjimction  with  the 
gentleman  frc  tn  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  ,  I 
am  today  ent  iring  a  proposed  joint  res- 
olution that  M  ill  enable  the  President  to 
apply  costly  lunitive  sanctions  against 
Iran  until  they  release  our  hostages.  In 
essence,  this  resolution : 

First.  Allow !  the  President  to  use  cur- 
rently impour  ded  Iranian  assets  for  the 
purpose  of  asi  essing  a  fine  against  Iran. 
Second.  En  ;ourages  the  President  to 
demand  the  lelease  of  the  hostages  by 
a  date  to  be  s]  teclfled  by  him. 

Third.  Enal  les  the  President  to  collect 
a  fine  of  $50,i  00.000  per  day  from  Ira- 
nian assets  he  d  by  the  United  States  for 
every  day  thai  the  hostages  are  held  be- 
yond the  specified  deadline  for  their 
release. 

According  t)  Khomeini's  most  recent 
caprice,  the  h<  stages  will  not  be  released 
until  the  yet- inelected  Iranian  Parlia- 
ment can  act  m  the  matter.  This  would 
be  sometime  ii  i  mid-May  or  later  unless 
effective  pressi  ire  can  be  brought  to  bear 
earlier.  At  $50  million  per  day,  such  de- 
lay would  cosi  Iran  between  $3  and  $4 
billion.  That  i^ght  be  an  incentive  for 
earlier  action. 


A  copy  of  the  proposed  joint  resolution 
has  been  supplied  to  each  Member's  of- 
fice under  a  "Dear  Colleague."  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  and 
I  most  cordially  invite  and  encourage 
your  cosponsorship.* 


WINDFALL    PROFIT    TAX   LEGISLA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Olickkan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICEaiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware, 
the  conference  report  on  the  oil  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation  which  is  now  being 
put  into  final  form  will  include  an  exclu- 
sion from  income  taxes  for  up  to  $200  in 
interest  and  dividends  received  by  an  in- 
dividual or  up  to  $400  in  the  case  of  a 
married  couple.  Incentives  of  that  type 
are,  in  my  view,  very  important  to  deal- 
ing with  the  critical  shortage  of  capital 
that  we  face  as  a  nation.  That  is  a  view 
that  I  am  glad  to  say  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  South  Dakota,  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Daschle,  shares  and  one 
that  he  was  willing  to  support  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year. 

In  that  his  testimony  cogently  points 
up  the  arguments  for  the  income  tax  ex- 
clusion included  in  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference report  and  for  legislation  along 
the  same  line  which  Tom  Foley  and  I 
introduced  last  year.  I  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues  here  In  the  House. 

I  insert  his  testimony  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
Testimony   of   Congbessman   Tom   Daschle 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  the  subject  of 
tax  Incentives  for  savings.  Without  question, 
this  Is  an  Issue  that  must  be  addressed  and 
I  commend  the  conunlttee  for  holding  hear- 
ings In  this  area.  I  also  commend  the  chair- 
man for  recommending  that  the  Bentsen 
amendment  be  approved  with  the  windfall 
profits  tax.  This  amendment  will  allow  a  $201 
exemption  for  Individuals  and  a  $400  exemp- 
tion for  couples  in  interest  and  dividend  In- 
come. Statistics  show  that  83  percent  of  the 
families  who  have  deposits  In  savings  and 
loan  Institutions  also  have  Incomes  below 
$25,000.  Furthermore,  25  percent  of  the  total 
income  of  persons  65  and  older  is  derived 
from  Interest  income.  Thus,  endorsement  of 
the  Bentsen  interest  and  dividend  exemption 
amendment  will  help  those  who  need  It  most; 
the  poor,  middle  class,  and  elderly.  Although 
this  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  am  advocating  for  legislation  which  calls 
for  a  $1,000  exemption  which  I  will  address 
further  toward  the  end  of  my  testimony. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  low  level  of  sav- 
ings by  American  citizens  is  exacerbating  the 
current  economic  problems  our  country  is 
facing.  The  rate  of  savings  as  a  proportion 
of  disposable  income  in  the  U.S.  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  a  meager  4.5 
percent,  as  compared  to  14  percent  in  Ger- 
many and  over  20  percent  in  Japan.  One 
must  ask  why  is  this  so?  A  large  part  of  the 
answer  is  that  both  the  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man governments  provide  more  Incentives  to 
private  saving   than   the   U.S.   government. 


The  Deutsche  Bundesbank  stimulates  sav- 
ings through  such  techniques  as  cash 
bonuses  for  workers  who  save.  Japan,  too, 
encourages  savings  through  bonuses  as  well 
as  tax  exemptions  for  funds  saved  through 
employee  savings  plans.  But  In  the  U.S.  it  is 
different.  Interest  Income  generated  through 
savings  are  not  only  taxed,  but  the  interest 
rate  Is  held  artificially  low  as  prescribed  by 
Regulation  Q.  When  this  already  unfavorable 
savings  climate  Is  coupled  with  the  ravaging 
effects  of  Inflation,  the  net  effect  is  a  loss  in 
purchasing  power  for  any  consumer  foolish 
enough  to  save  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  four  major  problems  that  result  from 
the  present  disincentive  to  save  and  they  are 
for  the  most  part  interrelated. 

One  is  that  attempts  to  flght  inflation  are 
complicated.    This   occurs   when    consumers 
frantically  rush  to  buy  products  which  they 
correctly  assume  will  only  cost  more  In  the 
future  (dlesel  and  other  fuel  savings  auto- 
mobiles for  example),  which  In  turn  creates 
fierce  competition  for  scarce  resources  among 
business  and  industry.  This  fact  is  borne  out 
by  credit   card  companies  who  report  that 
credit  buying  is  presently  at  an  all  time  high. 
Secondly,  low  savings  rates  decrease  Indus- 
trial ability  to  raise  capital.  The  unavailabil- 
ity  of   cash    in    lending   Institutions   forces 
companies  to  sell  stock  to  raise  money  for 
capital     Improvements,     instead     of     going 
through  the  lending  company  which  is  gen- 
erally perceived  as  easier  and  more  reliable. 
This  in  turn  affects  productivity.  As  indus- 
try  finds   It   more   difficult   to  obtain   cash 
maintenance    schedules    become    neglected 
and  plant  improvements  postponed  or  can- 
celled. This  problem  could  become  especially 
acute  in  South  Dakota  and  other  rural  areas 
as  banks  simply  do  not  have  the  available 
cash  to  finance  equipment  and  supplies  for 
farm    and    ranch    operations.    Farmers   and 
ranchers    cannot    sell    stock,    and    thus    are 
forced  to  obtain  cash  from  lending  institu- 
tions. This  nation  can  111  afford  Its  agricul- 
ture sector  losing  productivity,  as  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  attest. 

Furthermore,  the  lack  of  available  capital 
depresses  the  bousing  market  as  buyers  are 
unable  to  get  loans,  again  due  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  cash  which  forces  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  Increase  lending  totals  for  the 
FmHA  and  VA  loan  programs.  When  coupled 
with  a  regressive  Federal  Reserve  policy  that 
has  pushed  home  mortgage  rates  to  14  per- 
cent, the  short-term  outlook  remains  bleak 
for  prospective  home-owners.  One  also  can- 
not overlook  the  ripple  effect  on  employment 
figures,  especially  in  the  construction  indus- 
try and  the  increased  burden  on  welfare  rolls. 
There  are  many  approaches  that  could  be 
made  to  promote  savings.  Though  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  offer  cash  bonuses  for  sav- 
ings, as  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  it  cer- 
tainly Is  not  a  practical  approach  considering 
our  current  budgetary  problems.  There  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  the  best  approach 
is  to  allow  an  Interest  exemption  for  the  in- 
flation ravaged  small  saver,  i.e.  the  poor  and 
middle  class  American  who  is  often  sacrificed 
at  the  expense  of  special  Interest  groups. 

Specifically,  H.R.  4761,  as  Introduced  by  our 
colleagues  Tom  Foley  and  Dan  Glickman, 
would  exempt  from  federal  income  taxes  the 
first  $1,000  in  Interest  income  ($2,000  if  filed 
Jointly)  earned  by  persons  on  accounts  in 
which  the  total  cumulative  principal  does 
not  exceed  $10,000.  By  restricting  the  appli- 
cability of  the  tax  exemption  to  interest  on 
accounts  with  less  than  $10,000  in  principal, 
this  bill  focuses  the  tax  break  where  it  is 
most  needed,  and  by  targeting  the  exemption, 
it  assures  a  minimal  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  of  money  that  would  be  pulled  out 
of  Treasury  bonds  by  people  seeking  the  more 
lucrative  advantages  of  a  tax  exemption. 
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This  proposal  would  Increase  the  amount 
and  quantity  of  deposits  placed  in  lending 
institutions  which  would  alleviate  inflation- 
ary pressures,  increase  cash  availability  for 
capital  formation  in  business  and  Industry, 
spur  the  housing  market,  and  in  general  In- 
crease productivity.  The  expected  loss  to  the 
Treasury  would  total  $21.7  billion  over  the 
next  6  years,  averaging  approximately  $3.6 
bUllon  per  year.  Without  question,  these 
losses  will  complicate  the  budgetary  process 
and  desires  to  balance  the  budget,  but  I  feel 
they  would  be  offset  by  the  gains  made  In  the 
private  sector,  signaling  to  the  taxpayer  that 
the  government  will  allow  natural  market 
forces  to  work  with  a  minimum  of  interdic- 
tion from  that  dreaded  beast,  the  Federal 
government  .• 


commitments  to  Israel  and  our  other 
friends  demand  better  of  us.» 


U.S.  ACTIONS  AT  U.N.  ARE 
EMBARRASSMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  em- 
barrassing series  of  events  for  the  United 
States,  the  administration  has  succeeded 
in  first  aUenating  our  close  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  Israel,  and  then  incurring 
the  wrath  of  the  Arab  world.  By  voting 
for  the  United  Nations  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  and  then  reversing  itself, 
the  United  States  has  confused  and  per- 
turbed our  friends  abroad. 

The  initial  U.S.  endorsement  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  was  a 
clear  and  unprecedented  provocation 
against  Israel.  Never  in  the  past  has  the 
United  States  voted  to  condemn  Israel 
for  her  settlement  policy.  At  a  particu- 
larly sensitive  period  in  the  negotiations 
over  the  future  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip,  it  is  simply  unthinkable 
that  the  United  States  would  support  a 
blatantly  anti-Israel  statement  initiated 
by  Jordan  and  Morocco  in  the  Security 
Council. 

The  inclusion  of  Jerusalem  in  the  res- 
olution's condemnation  of  Israeli  settle- 
ment practices  is  particularly  upsetting 
in  light  of  the  tmique  character  of  the 
city,  and  the  special  care  Israel  has  taken 
to  preserve  the  right  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations to  worship  freely. 

Then,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  the 
President  told  the  American  people  and 
the  world  that  the  U.S.  vote  at  the  United 
Nations  was  a  mistake.  The  explanations 
for  the  error  that  have  surfaced  in  the 
press  have  added  confusion  to  fimda- 
mental  issues  involved  in  the  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
be  informed  of  the  details  behind  the 
switch  in  votes.  It  is  important  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  understand  exactly 
what  our  policy  is,  just  as  it  is  essential 
that  the  people  of  this  country  know  how 
our  Government  views  our  commitments 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  hope  the  President  will  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  once  again  what  his 
views  are  regarding  Israeli  settlements 
on  the  West  Bank,  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  in 
Jerusalem  so  that  those  affected  by  our 
policies  will  know  where  they  stand.  Our 


STATUS   OF   THE   CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

•  Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  today  is  notifying  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  current 
levels  of  congressional  acton  on  the 
budget  compared  to  the  spending  ceilings 
and  revenue  fioor  established  by  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  Under  the  Budget  Act  a  point 
of  order  lies  against  any  measure  that 
would  cause  the  spending  ceilings  or  the 
revenue  fioor  established  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  to  be 
reached. 

This  report  is  to  advise  you  of  the 
revised  levels  of  new  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  compared  to  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  1980.  The 
revised  levels  are  based  on  the  current 
CBO  1980  economic  forecast  and  spend- 
ing and  revenue  reestimates  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  I  want  to  mention  a  brief 
word  about  these  reestimates.  In  his 
January  28.  1980.  budget  submission,  the 
President  reestimated  spending  for  all 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  accoimts. 
A  complete  review  of  these  reestimates 
has  been  conducted  by  CBO  and  the 
Budget  Committees.  In  my  March  3  re- 
port to  the  House  I  forewarned  the  House 
that  while  the  review  of  reestimates  was 
not  completed,  significant  increases  in 
outlays  were  expected  to  exceed  the 
ceiling  set  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  lion's  share  of  the  increases 
have  not  been  due  to  actions  taken  by 
Congress  since  passage  of  the  second 
budget  resolution.  These  increases  are 
primarily  due  to  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy, including  higher  interest  and  in- 
flation rates  than  were  assumed  in  the 
second  budget  resolution.  These  factors 
drive  up  the  cost  of  Federal  programs 
tied  to  the  economy.  Interest  alone  has 
gone  up  $4.6  biUion. 

The  results  I  forewarned  the  House  of 
have  now  occurred.  While  a  few  of  the 
fiscal  year  1980  reestimates  are  still  un- 
der discussion  between  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees— and  the  numbers  may  change 
slightly — the  second  budget  resolution 
ceilings  have  been  exceeded.  The  revised 
current  level  for  budget  authority  is 
$643,365  million — $5,365  million  over  the 
resolution  and  for  outlays  it  is  $557,623 
million.  $10,023  million  over  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  aware  that 
these  revised  spending  levels  prevent 
consideration  of  important  spending 
legislation  in  process  and  urgent  sup- 
plementals  requested  by  the  President. 
In  view  of  this  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend that  the  second  budget  resolution 
be  revised  at  the  time  the  House  con- 
siders the  first   budget   resolution   for 


fiscal  year  1981.  The  committee  is  hope- 
ful that  these  actions  can  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  April. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Speaker  and 
of  the  committee's  report  are  attached: 
Committee  on  the  Bttoget, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  6, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
Speaker, 

V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speakeb:  On  January  30.  1976.  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the  pro- 
cedure which  It  had  adopted  In  connection 
with  its  responsibUitles  under  Section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide estimates  of  the  current  level  of  reve- 
nues and  spending.  I  am  herewith  trans- 
mitting the  status  report  under  S.  Con.  Hes. 
53.  tl-e  Second  Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  This  report  reflects  the  resolution 
of  November  28.  1979.  and  estimates  of  budg- 
et authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  based  on 
all  completed  action  on  spending  and  reve- 
nue measures  as  of  the  close  of  legislative 
business  March  5.  1980. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBEKT   N.    GIAXMO, 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  op  the  U.8.  House 
OF  Representatives  from  the  Committee 
ON  the  Budget  on  the  Status  op  the 
Fiscal  Year  1980  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion S3 

(Reflecting  completed  action  as  of  March  6. 
1980) 

|ln  millions  oi  dollinl 


Budnt 
authority      Outlays     Revtnues 


Appropriate  levd 638.000     547,600       5}7,«0 

Current  level... 643,365     557,623       515,440 


Amount  over  resolution. . 
Amount  under  resolutioii.. 


5,365       10,023 


-2.360 


budget  AUTHORmr 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  for  fiscal  year  1980.  If 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  budget  authority  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  In  S.  Con.  Res.  53  to  be 
exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980,  If  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as  set  forth 
In  S.  Con.  Res.  53  to  be  exceeded. 
revenues 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  rev- 
enue loss  for  fiscal  year  1980,  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  S.  Con.  Res.  63.  since  the  cur- 
rent level  is  already  under  the  revenue  floor. 

Congressional  Bitoget  Oftice, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  5,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)   and  In  aid  of  secUon  311(b)  of  the 
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Congressional 
supporting    d 
tabulation    of 
budget 
estimated 
appropriate 
in  the  most 
resolution  on 
estimate   is 
nomlc  forecast 
1980   is 
March  4.  1980 


Budget   Act,   this   letter   and 

provide    an    up-to-date 

the    current    levels    of    new 

estimated    outlays    and 

in  comparison  with  the 

for  those  items  contained 

recently  agreed  to  concurrent 

1  he  budget.  The  current  level 

on   CBO's   January   eco- 

Thls  report  for  fiscal   year 

as   of   close   of   business 


derail 


authoi  Ity 
reve  nues 
le^  els 


bt  Bed 


tabula  ted 


1.  Enacted  .. 

2.  Entitlement 

other  mindator) 
requiring  further 
priition  action 

3.  Continuinj  resolut^n  au 
lliofity 


author  ty  and 

"'■"'"    Items 

appro- 


ratified 


»     airi 
bybotfi 


re  menb 
li  Njses.. 


Current  level. 


Second  bud|et  resolu(on 

Current  level  is: 
Over  resolution  b 
Under  resolution  ly 


Sincerely, 


PARLIAMENTARIAN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
1980 

II 


^ATUS  REPORT-SUPPORTING  DETAIL 
AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAR.  4, 

millions  of  dollars| 


I.  ENAC  TED 


Permanent 
funds 

Previously  enacted. . 
Oftsettinj  receipts. 
Enacted  this  session: 
Abatement  Act  (Pubtc 


Total,  enacted. 


II.  ENTITLEMENT     .. 
OTHER  MANDATOR 
ING       FURTHER 
ACTION 


lita  y 


1  rec<  pt 


Function  050: 
Retired  pay 
Civilian  and  milii 
Function  ISO 

Pay  raise  limitatidi 

Bank 
Payment  to  Foreig 
retirement  fund 
Foreign  assL 
Offsetting  ret. 
State,  Justice, 
Offsetting  reci 
Function  270;  Energy  ta 
Function  350:  Pay  raisi 
eral  Crop  Insurance 
Function  370:  Pay  rais 
Federal  Home  Loai 
Federal  Savings 
Corporation 
Function  400: 

Payments  to  air  _ 
Retired  pay.  Coast 
Pay  raise  limi 

Seaway 

Maritime  subsidies 
Highway  trust 

tion 

Function  500: 

Student  loan  ii__ 
Human  developmei|l, 
Unemployment  tru 
limitation 
Function  550: 

Grants  to  States  fo 
Federal    hospital 
fund  pay  raise.. 


iani 
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BudMt 
authority 


Outlays 


n  millions  of  dollars| 


Bndftl 
auHionty      Outlays     Revenues 


634, 840      549,  488        515, 440 


8, 457         8, 076 

65  57 

2  2 


643, 365      557, 623        515. 440 


638,000 
S,36S 


547,600 
10,023 


517,800 
'2,'366 


Alice  M.  Rivun, 

Director. 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


temational  network  of  direct  offices  and  rep- 
resentatives since  1942. 

In   addition,   we   also  have  a  number  of 

U.S.    manufacturing   and   distributing   sub- 

"""""rhiw^iritinn                                     »«            iin  s'^'arles  SO  that  wc  loolc  at  the  international 

De'Knt  of  Labor:- -          ^            "°  '""''«*«'  ^o^h  ^'"om  the  viewpoint  of  a  U.S. 

Advances    to    unemployment  producer  and  a  trader. 

trustfund  455            419  We  understand  that  you  are  chairing  the 

m.2'!''^'!^'?'r!^-Uiy       "ii?         ~ilt  Export  Task  Force  Commission  and  would 

Assis'tl'nlVSa"&';',';r '"""-          'to            'M  '"^^  *°  ^^are  with  you  some  of  our  views  on 

Pay  raise  limitation:  encouraging  small-   and  medium-size  com- 

Railroad  retirement  account. 1  panies  to  export.   We  believe  that  a  special 

^loASir"'"*    """    '""''  emphasis   should   be   placed   on   exports   by 
Civil  sennii' riti'remenl  tVuVt  " "  ^^'^^  companies  in  order  to  broaden  the  pen- 
fund 2  etration  of  U.S.  products  Into  international 

Milwaukee  R.R.  supplementary  un-  markets. 

employment  benefits  (Public  Law  -m,- ~,»<^ ■t„-«TTo  _.. 

96-iof)       .                                      2               2  ^^*  majority  of  U.S.  exports  are  currently 

Unemployment  trust  fund  pay  raise  sales  of  agricultural  products,  military  hard- 

.^ttnttMmn 141  ware,  heavy  machinery,  computers,  aircraft 

P.7m11?t^to  Civil  service  trust  fund.           377              377  f^f  rjTl'2>  ?LTr'T''''~^]'  ^^^f^  :"]'''', 

Offsetting  receipts..  .      -377          -377  *"''  "°  ^^  *  particular  supply  or  technical 

Function  850:  Federal  payment  for  Dis-  advantage,  and  often  sales  are  a  function  of 

trict  of  Columbia  retirement  benefits  flnanclal  and  political  negotiations 

(Public  Law  96-122) 52               52  „        j                 x   .., 

Function   920:    Allowance  for  civilian  "**''  ""  ^^  K^t  the  small-   and   medium- 
agency  pay  raise 1,218         1,195  size     manufacturer     into     world     markets? 

T  .-I    ,..  .1        .     .u    ..          7~:r: r^  united  States  companies  have  a  reputation 

Total,  entitlement  authority. ..■■■       8,457          8.076  of  not  being  export-minded  and  for  the  av- 

III.  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  erage  firm  this  is  quite  true.  They  look  at 

AUTHORITY  the   U.S.   as   the  largest  single   market  for 

r   .               I  .      ,B  u,     ,      »^  their  product  and  do  not  see  the  sense  of 

Continuing  resolution  (Pub  ic  Law  96-  tntiooHn»  nrv,^  «^j   .»„^   .                   °y""c 

123):^  Federal  Trade  Commission....            65               57  '"'fstlng  time  and  effort  in  promoting  ex- 

port  sales.  We  have  often  heard  from  our 

Total,  continuing  resolution  au-  customers  overseas  that  U.S.  manufacturers 

"""''" ^             57  are  essentially  unreliable  or  disinterested  In 

IV.  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS  answering  overseas  correspondence  and  pro- 
RATIFIED  BY  BOTH  HOUSES  vlding  a  continuity  of  supply  when  market 

conditions  change. 

Interest  forgiveness  on  loan  repayments  xi-„,„  „„„  „__  _i i,.,       ^^.^    ^     .       ^. 

from  Guam  (H.R.  3756)                                2               2  ^°^  '^^^  °^^  change  this  attitude  for  the 

==^^=^=  overall   national   Interest,   even   though  for 

Total  current  level  as  of  Mar.  4.  many   firms   the  economic  return  may  not 

se^'nd  budget  resolution.;:;:;;;  6^:ooc    547:600  !!!^  *°  ^J°V'''  *^%h''°;;*;.^^**  ""^  ^^^ 

: :__  shift  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  many  U.S. 

Amount  remaining:  manufacturers  are  now  price  competitive  in 

fj"'"!'!"! 5.365        10,023  world  markets  but  Just  are  not  willing  to  go 

under  ceiimg ^^  ^jjg  trouble  of  chasing  after  the  available 

business. 


appropria  ions    and    trust 


A  riationand  Noise 
Law  96-193)... 


3.^7. 154 
375,804 
-78. 175 

57 


291,973 
335, 690 
-78, 175 


634. 840       549. 488 


•  Less  than  $500,000. 

'  Foreign  assistance  appropriations  and  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain ongoing  Labor-HEW  programs  under  the  continuing  appro- 
priations authority  in  Public  Law  96-123  are  funded  for  the  full 
fiscal  year  and  are,  therefore,  included  in  catejoiy  I  as  enacted 
previous  session. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  52-43N* 
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Eiport-lmport 


466 

2.830 


Service  officers 


»P" 

P« 

■commerce,  appn . 


credit  payments, 
limitation:  Fed- 

orporation 

limitation: 

Bank  Board 

Loan  Insurance 


I 
-1 

4 
-4 

1 


3uard 

:  St.  Lawrence 


20 

4 


464 
2,788 


0) 

1 
-1 

4 
-4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

18 
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fund  pay  raise  limita- 


cefund 

social  services 
fund  pay  raise 


42S 

236 


medicaid 

nsurance   trust 


2,255 


(') 
44 


95 
236 

9 

2,255 
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EXPORT  TASK  FORCE  ARTICLE 
NO.  18:  KURT  ORBAN  SPEAKS  ON 
EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Kurt  Or'oan,  president  of  Orban  Ex- 
port Co.,  expressing  his  views  on  the 
U.S.  export  situation  and  ways  to  im- 
prove our  current  balance  of  payments. 

I  have  rarely  seen  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems placed  in  such  a  precise  and  com- 
pact manner.  The  letter  really  hits  the 
nail  right  on  the  head.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  Mr.  Orban's  letter 
into  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  the  benefits  of  an  exporters 
point  of  view.  I  believe  that  1980  will  be 
a  year  of  increased  congressional  con- 
cern about  our  trade  problems  and  hope- 
fully the  following  letter  will  provide 
some  food  for  thought: 

Dear  Ms.  Alexander:  We  have  been  active 
in  importing  and  exporting  through  an  In- 


The  first  need  would  be  to  promote  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  desirability  of  ex- 
ports, so  that  it  will  become  a  source  of 
pride  for  individual  companies.  Once  a  firm 
makes  the  decision  to  export,  it  should  real- 
ize that  It  takes  time  and  effort  and  is  in 
fact  considerably  more  difficult  than  do- 
mestic business  since  It  requires  exoertise  in 
foreign  languages,  marketing  structures,  in- 
ternational banking  and  credit,  shipping,  in- 
surance and  general  selling. 

We  believe  that  the  current  Department  of 
(Commerce  literature  telling  people  how  easy 
it  is  to  export  is  counterproductive  since  it 
Just  Is  not  that  quick  and  simple.  So  when 
companies  halfheartedly  try  to  export,  they 
quickly  become  disillusioned  and  the  pro- 
gram becomes  self-defeating. 

Outside  of  pride  of  accomplishment,  what 
incentives  can  be  offered  to  companies  for 
Investing  their  resources  in  International 
marketing? 

Tax  benefits  such  as  the  DISC  program 
which  makes  exporting  financially  attractive 
would  help. 

Secondly,  manufacturers  should  be  Intro- 
duced to  export  management  or  trading  com- 
panies who  will  help  to  make  the  export  sale 
almost  as  easy  as  a  domestic  sales.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  matchmaker  pro- 
gram is  a  good  step  in  this  direction. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  U.S.  manufacturers  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  international  markets  is 
through  an  export  management  company  or 
trading  firm,  similar  to  the  well-known  Jap- 
anese model.  Such  a  firm  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  constant  presence  in  the  marketplace 
for   the   manufacturer  which   it  represents 
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and  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  oppor- 
tunities. Individual  firms  are  not  able  to  do 
this  since  they  normally  will  concentrate  on 
a  project  when  It  is  hot  and  rapidly  lose 
Interest  and  cut  back  marketing  efforts  If 
sales  do  not  materialize  or  do  not  continue. 

One  of  the  initial  export  steps  for  some 
manufacturers  is  to  sell  to  U.S.  subsidiaries 
or  licensees  overseas  who  use  products  iden- 
tical or  similar  to  those  being  used  by  their 
parent  companies  in  the  United  States.  The 
manufacturer  gains  overseas  market  aware- 
ness and  can  expand  sales  also  to  foreign 
firms  or  subcontractors.  There  should  be  a 
greater  incentive  for  U.S.  headquartered 
multinationals  to  use  American  materials 
and  components  in  their  overseas  operations. 
Our  own  company  once  had  a  good  busi- 
ness selling  special  metals  to  Asian  and  Eu- 
ropean electronic  stamping  firms  when  their 
customer  specified  material  of  U.S.  origin  to 
save  Customs  duty  when  the  finished  end 
product  was  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 
This  practice  has  been  reduced  so  that  U.S. 
manufacturers  of  these  special  metals  are 
now  losing  business  to  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean makers.  Thus.  Instead  of  expending  U.S. 
exports  of  semifinished  material,  we  have  In 
effect  Introduced  into  the  marketplace  new 
competitors  who  eventually  export  to  the 
United  States. 

We  have  found  that  a  major  export  handi- 
cap to  be  that  ocean  freight  rates  from  the 
United  States  are  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  for  the  same  product  when 
It  Is  Imported  Into  the  United  States.  This 
certainly  makes  it  difficult  to  compete  on  a 
delivered  basis  even  when  ex-factory  prices 
would  be  attractive.  The  steamship  com- 
panies argue  that  If  you  have  enough  volume, 
they  will  adjust  the  freight  rate,  but  it  Is  of 
course  difficult  to  develop  volume  without  be- 
ing competitive. 

We  believe  that  government  regulations 
and  paperwork  requirements  should  be  mini- 
mized since  they  represent  an  obstacle  for 
medium-sized  firms  against  getting  into  ex- 
port markets.  They  do  not  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  reporting  requirements  and  com- 
plicated boycott  regulations  so  that  they 
tend  to  Ignore  many  overseas  inquiries. 

Our  company  has  been  able  to  educate 
some  of  our  customers  to  submit  proper  let- 
ters of  credit  and  omit  boycott  reference 
terms,  but  there  Is  no  question  that  It  has 
put  U.S.  exports  at  a  disadvantage  with  those 
of  other  countries  for  whom  doing  business 
Is  less  complicated. 

Another  major  need  for  Improving  U.S.  ex- 
port performance  Is  that  of  obtaining  financ- 
ing and  export  credit  Insiu-ance  which  is 
competitive  with  that  offered  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Current  procedures  may  be  fine  for  large 
individual  deals  but  are  too  cumbersome  to 
handle  medium-sized  and  small  repetitive 
transaictlons  on  a  simple  and  routine  basis. 
Our  parent  company  Is  a  major  importer 
as  well  as  a  distributor  and  manufacturer  of 
steel  and  wire  products  within  the  United 
States. 

Prom  that  viewpoint,  we  feel  that  there  are 
perhaps  some  presently  unexplored  avenues 
for  helping  U.S.  exports  by  pointing  out  to 
our  Import  suppliers  that  their  help  Is  needed 
in  changing  any  restrictive  attitudes  that 
might  exist  towards  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  their  countries.  In  order  to  main- 
tain and  widen  reciprocal  trade. 

This  kind  of  buslness-to-buslness  dialogue 
could  be  most  valuable  and  important,  and 
it  Is  an  area  in  which  the  Import  and  the  ex- 
port community  and  Government  in  the 
United  States  has  had  much  too  little  c<mtact 
and  exchange  of  information. 


Businessmen  both  here  and  abroad  either 
know  or  should  know  that  trade  must  be  a 
two-way  street  in  order  to  function  at  all  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  we  feel  that  much 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  private  foreign 
trade  community  on  both  ends  in  order  to 
smooth  over  problems  and  to  create  positive 
attitudes  with  respect  to  both  exports  and 
Imports  with  all  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. 

While  we  do  not  advocate  bilateral  trade 
arrangements  or  out-and-out  barter  deals, 
we  do  believe  that  a  buslness-to-buslness 
dialogue  across  national  borders  should  add 
greatly  to  the  efforts  made  by  government 
agencies  In  order  to  accomplish  a  smoother 
flow  of  two-way  trade. 

We  hope  that  the  above  comments  based 
on  our  export  and  import  experience  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

K.  Okban.0 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  MOTOR  FUEL 
MARKETER  PRESERVATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  tens  of  thousands  of  small,  inde- 
pendent businessmen  have  left  Uie  retail 
gasoline  market.  Some  went  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  normal  attrition,  but  it 
appears  as  if  many  were  forced  out  of 
the  market  because  they  were  denied  an 
opportiuiity  to  compete  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  It  is  clear  that  this 
alarming  trend  will  continue  unless  Con- 
gress passes  corrective  legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Restraint  of  Trade  Activities  Affecting 
Small  Business,  which  I  chair,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  issue  last  sum- 
mer and  fall.  In  addition  to  meetings 
here  in  Washington,  we  also  held  field 
hearings  in  Iowa.  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 
We  heard  considerable  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  combination  of  Govern- 
ment regulations  and  competition  from 
their  own  suppliers  has  created  intoler- 
able business  conditions  for  independent 
marketers. 

There  was  a  net  loss  of  approximately 
80,000  independent  dealers  between  1972 
and  1979.  with  the  current  attrition  rate 
estimated  to  be  aoproximately  10  per- 
cent. We  found  that  during  the  same 
period  refiners  have  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  gallons  of  gasoline  sold 
through  stations  that  they  operate  thon- 
selves. 

These  findings,  along  with  extensive 
testimony  about  various  unfair  trade 
practices,  are  extremely  troubling  to  the 
members  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
as  they  should  be  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Consequently,  we  have  developed 
legislation  which  we  believe  will  address 
the  fundamental  structural  problems  in 
the  gasoline  retail  marketplace  which 
presently  make  it  most  difiScult  for  the 
small  entrepreneur  to  compete  in  the 
gasoline  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
H.R.  6722,  the  Small  Business  Motor 
Fuel  Marketers  Preservation  Act.  Joining 


me  as  the  primary  cosponsors  are  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee — Jim  Haklet. 
Tony  Hall,  Olympm  Snowe,  and  Ton 
Tauke — as  well  as  Neal  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  gasoline  retail  marketplace,  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent businessmen  to  compete  on  free 
and  equal  terms  with  all  others  in  that 
market.  With  the  improvement  of  the 
competitive  envirraiment.  the  consumer 
will  benefit  and  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  get  out  the  business  of  regulat- 
ing the  gasoline  retail  marketplace.  I 
believe  the  sooner  we  can  end  the  need 
for  Government  regulation  of  gasoline 
marketing,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Nation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  discussion  of 

the  key  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

More  detailed  information  is  available  at 

the  office  of  the  Antitrust  Subccwnmittee. 

divorcement:  retina  sales  ratio 

The  major,  integrated  oil  companies 
are  prohibited  from  directly  operating 
motor-fuel  service  stations.  They  may, 
however,  continue  to  own  stations  and 
lease  them  out  to  independent  dealers  to 
operate. 

There  are  approximatdy  225.000  gaso- 
line retail  outlets  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time.  Barring  the  integrated  majors 
from  direct  retailing  would  affect  8,000 
of  the  approximately  14,400  refiner- 
operated  service  stations.  The  remainder 
are  scattered  among  the  150  or  so  small 
and  ind^iendent  refiners  in  the  United 
States. 

Refiners  who  are  not  integrated 
majors — those  who  produce  less  than  30 
percent  of  their  own  crude  oil  needs  or 
who  have  refinery  capacity  of  less  than 
175,000  barrels  per  day — are  subject  to 
what  we  term  a  "refiner  sales  ratio." 
Briefly  this  means  that  small  and  in- 
dependent refiners  can  continue  direct 
retail  sales,  provided  that  the  proportion 
of  such  sales  to  their  total  volume  does 
not  exceed  the  ratio  they  had  in  1978.  If 
they  increase  the  total  volume  of  motor 
fuel  they  put  in  the  marketplace,  they 
are  restricted  to  selling  that  amount  in 
proportion  to  their  sales  ratio  in  1978,  not 
to  exceed  50  percent,  through  their  own 
direct-operated  outlets. 

Both  of  these  provisions,  divorcement 
for  the  majors  and  sales  ratios  for  the 
other  refiners,  are  designed  to  reverse  the 
trend  we've  seen  of  the  refiners  selling 
increasingly  large  portions  of  their  gaso- 
line through  their  own  stations,  yet  still 
encourage  the  production  of  additional 
quantities  of  gasoline.  It  is  an  assertion 
of  our  belief  that  the  independent  busi- 
nessman ought  to  have  a  fair  chance  to 
compete  in  that  market. 

dealers  richts;    sba  loans 

This  legislation  does  not  compd  the 
sale  of  any  service  station  by  anyone. 
However,  it  does  specify  that  if  a  refiner 
elects  to  sell  any  propertv  that  is  being 
leased  to  a  dealer,  then  the  dealer  must 
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the  changes  in  law  that 


are  outlined  above  are  rather  modest 
compared  to  some  of  the  more  rigorous 
propoials  we  have  heard.  Nonetheless, 
we  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
achieve,  with  minimum  disruption  to  the 
industry  and  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
the  changes  that  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  survival  and  vitality  of  small,  in- 
dependent marketers  of  motor  fuel.  In 
this  way,  we  believe  the  interests  of  the 
American  public  are  best  served.* 


A  SELFLESS  YOUNG  ATHLETE: 
MIKE  McCAHEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  current  international  tensions 
due  to  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan, I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  a 
recent  article  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer   which   tells   of   the   quality   of 
character  of  an  Olympic  hopeful: 
What  if  You  Were  This  Man? 
(By  Hal  Lebovitz) 

Put  yourself  In  the  mind  and  body  of 
Michael  McCahey. 

Mike  is  25.  slng}e.  His  family  has  lived  in 
Shaker  Heights  since  1973.  His  father  Is  a 
senior  vice  president  for  the  Chessle  System. 
An  older  brother.  Brady,  once  starred  at  Gll- 
mour  in  football  and  a  sister  is  a  ski  in- 
structor at  Vail,  Colo.  A  younger  brother, 
BUI,  played  football  at  Hawken  last  season 
and  now  hopes  to  make  the  varsity  at  Bene- 
dictine High. 

Mike  is  Conference  Suites  Manager  of  the 
Town  Hilton  Hotel  in  Bye.  N.Y.  So  much  for 
the  introduction. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  small  boy  he  dreamed 
of  making  the  United  States  Olympic  team. 
Originally  he  wanted  to  make  it  as  a  skier, 
the  downhill  event  or  the  giant  slalom.  He  is 
quick  and  agile  on  skis,  in  fact  quick  and 
agile  In  most  •   •   •. 

His  family  moved  to  Chicago  Just  as  he 
entered  high  school.  The  Illinois  schools  have 
a  heavy  fencing  program.  McCahey,  the  ath- 
lete, took  to  the  foil  quickly.  The  high  school 
coach  said,  "If  you  are  willing  to  become 
serious  about  this  sport  youll  be  a  national 
champion." 

That  was  all  the  incentive  he  needed.  Prom 
then  on.  his  goal  was  to  make  the  Olympics, 
not  in  skiing,  but  in  fencing. 

In  his  senior  year  in  high  school  he  became 
U.S.  National  Champ  in  the  age  20-and- 
under  bracket.  He  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  and  helped  the  Irish  win  85 
straight  matches  and  the  NCAA  title  two 
successive  years. 

Since  then  he  has  been  fencing  all  over 
the  world,  always  dreaming  of  competing  for 
the  United  States  in  the  1980  Olympics  In 
Moscow.  Presently  he  Is  sixth  ranked  In  the 
nation.  Two  years  ago  he  was  named  to  the 
24-man  Olympic  squad  from  which  the  flnal 
four  will  be  picked.  Last  June  the  squad  was 
cut  to  18.  There  have  been  two  recent  quali- 
fiers which  he  survived,  and  on  Aoril  20  the 
finals  will  be  held.  Based  on  his  perform- 
ances his  chances  are  excellent  to  be  one  of 
the  flnal  four. 

He  is  training  extremely  hard  to  make  It. 
Each  day  he  gets  up  at  6  a.m..  runs  three 
miles,  then  runs  wind  sprints.  After  a  show- 
er he  goes  to  his  Job  at  the  Bye  hotel.  He 
works  until  5  p.m.,  then  rushes  to  catch  a 
train  to  New  York  City.  He  arrives  at  the 
New  York  Fencing  Club  at  6:15  p.m.  There 
he  works  with  his  coach,  Semyon  Plnhasov. 
a  former  member  of  the  Soviet  National 
fencing  team.  He  trains  under  his  coach  un- 


tU  10:30  each  night,  then  hurries  to  catch 
the  train  back  to  Rye.  He  gets  home  around 
midnight  and  goes  to  bed. 

This  he  does  five  days  a  week — all  for  his 
goal,  the  Olympics. 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  competes 
in  matches,  or  goes  on  marathon  Jogs. 

The  cost  is  horrendous,  the  training  and 
travel  coming  to  almost  $10,000  a  year.  He 
has  been  spending  this  sum  for  several  years. 
"Unlike  other  sports,"  he  notes,  "fencing  has 
no  sponsors.  Corporations  look  to  back  ath- 
letes in  the  limelight  sports.  Fencing  isnt 
one  of  them."  (Had  he  stayed  In  skiing  all 
his  expenses  would  have  been  paid.) 

So  out  of  his  pocket  comes  the  money 
needed  for  his  one  goal,  the  Olympics. 

And  now  he  Is  almost  there.  And  now  the 
president  of  the  United  States  says  If  Bussla 
doesn't  pull  out  of  Afghanistan  the  U.S. 
should  boycott  the  Moscow  Olympics. 

All  right,  you  are  in  the  mind  and  body 
of  Michael  McCahey.  You,  who  have  worked 
so  hard  and  spent  so  much  to  achieve  that 
lifelong  dream.  How  do  you  react  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  boycott  threat? 

If  you  really  are  Michael  McCahey  you  will 
say  "I'm  all  for  It." 

"I  did  a  lot  of  reading  and  thinking  on 
the  subject,"  he  explained.  "You  can't  look 
at  this  at  what  you  as  an  individual  put 
Into  It.  I  agree  strongly  with  the  president's 
views  that  we  must  show  consistency  in  our 
attempt  to  make  a  point  with  the  Soviets. 
We  are  stopping  the  sale  of  advanced  tech- 
nology equipment  to  them,  and  wheat  and 
farm  equipment.  This  is  a  sacrifice  to  peo- 
ple working  in  those  fields.  So  it's  consistent 
that  athletes  give  up  something,  too,  to  make 
a  ix)lnt. 

"Russia  uses  athletes  as  a  political  tool, 
to  show  they  are  a  dominant  people.  I  have 
to  look  at  It  as  an  American.  I  don't  think 
our  boycott  will  change  world  politics,  but 
we  have  to  let  the  Bussians  know  we  mean 
business  or  they'll  walk  all  over  us. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  an  alternate  World 
Games — the  "Peace  Games" — because  that 
should  be  our  goal,  to  promote  peace. 

"As  an  American.  I'm  willing  to  give  up 
what  I've  striven  for  all  my  life.  1  consider 
It  little  enough  sacrifice  If  It  will  do  any  good 
at  all.  '  ^ 

"And  even  If  It  doesn't.  It's  stlU  worth  a 
try." 

If  we  had  spent  all  that  time  and  money 
could  we  take  the  same  unselfish  approach 
as  Mike  McCahey?  You  and  I  will  never 
Icnow.  But  I  surely  do  applaud  hlm.« 


RETIREMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JIM  HANLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently saddened  to  learn  that  our  good 
friend.  Congressman  Jim  Hanley,  who 
represents  New  York's  32d  Congressional 
District,  will  be  retiring  from  the  House 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  session. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Jim  Hanley  are  aware  that  the 
House  will  be  losing  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished Members,  one  who  has  rep- 
resented the  highest  standards  of  integ- 
rity and  dedicated  service  over  the  past 
decade  and  a  half. 

The  Daily  Star  of  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  a  ma- 
jor newspaper  which  serves  Congressman 
Hanley 's  district  and  my  own  contigu- 
ous district,  published  an  editorial  on 
February  25  which  admirably  sums  up 
Jim's  illustrious  career  in  the  service  of 
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his  district  and  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased 

to  share  it  with  our  colleagues: 

I  Prom  the  Oneonta  (NY.)   DaUy  Star,  Feb. 

25,  19801 

A  Great  Congressman 

Eep.  James  Hanley's  surprise  decision  not 
to  seek  another  term  In  Congress  represents 
a  great  loss  to  the  Oneonta  area,  the  32nd 
District  and,  Indeed,  the  nation. 

Ironically.  Hanley,  one  of  the  most  prin- 
cipled men  in  Congress,  steps  down  at  a  time 
when  the  Image  of  the  House  has  been  badly 
tarnished  by  an  FBI  probe.  We  need  more 
men  like  Jim  Hanley  to  offset  the  tarnished 
image. 

Hanley  has  represented  the  Oneonta  area 
since  1973  (he's  been  in  Congress  since  1965). 
During  that  time,  he  has  established  an  en- 
viable record  of  both  constituent  service  and 
forthright  leadership  on  national  issues.  He 
has  also  eschewed  partisan  politics  in  favor 
of  working  for  all  his  constituents.  Area  resi- 
dents appreciated  that  service;  Hanley,  a 
Democrat,  always  ran  well  in  this  heavily 
Republican  area. 

At  59,  Jim  Hanley  has  earned  a  rest.  But 
his  decision  saddens  us  none  the  less.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  our  area  Is  as  well-rep- 
resented as  It  has  been  under  Jim  Hanley. 

He  Is  the  epitome  of  what  a  congressman 
should  be.A 


RESTORING  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 
THROUGH  REFORM  OP  OUR 
MONETARY  POLICY  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  k:eMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis  E. 
Lehrman,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
entrepreneurs,  has  recently  published  an 
essay  on  monetary  policy  which  I  con- 
sider his  most  important  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  effective  public  policy — 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  As  a 
successful  businessman  and  a  respected 
scholar.  Lehrman  has  contributed  enor- 
mously to  our  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomics and  philosophy  of  American 
government. 

Lehrman's  essay,  "Monetary  Policy, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  Gold," 
outlines  the  monetary  origins  of  our  in- 
flation. He  offers  a  specific  program  for 
restoring  a  stable  dollar,  and  therefore, 
stable  prices,  which  includes  restoring 
dollar  convertibility  into  gold,  which  I 
have  consistently  and  strongly  supported. 

As  one  convinced  that  the  central 
problem  of  our  time  is  the  collision  of 
inflation  with  a  steeply  progressive  tax 
code  unequipped  to  adjust  for  it,  I  find 
Lehrman's  work  direct,  enlightening, 
and  seminal.  I  believe  this  essay  will  be 
the  most  important  analysis  of  infiation 
that  I  or  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
year.  I  am  indebted  to  Barton  Riggs  of 
Morgan  Stanley  for  having  the  vision  to 
publish  it. 

The  material  follows: 

About  the  Author 

Lewis  E.  Lehrman  Is  president  of  the  Lehr- 
man Institute,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
economic  research  and  public  policy  studies. 
He  was  formerly  president  of  Bite  Aid  and 
Is  currently  chairman  of  that  corporation's 
executive  committee.  Born  on  August  15, 
1938,  Lehrman  graduated  in  1960  from  Yale 
University  with  a  B.A.  In  history  and  spent 
the  following  year  at  Yale   as  a  Carnegie 


Teaching  Fellow.  He  was  awarded  an  M.A.  In 
history  and  government  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity In  1962  where  he  was  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellow. 

Monetary  Policy,  the  Federal  Besixve 
System,  and  Gold 
(By  Lewis  E.  Lehrman) 
i:  A  brief  history  of  the  monetary  system 
World  War  I  ended  the  preeminence  of 
the  classical  European  states  system.  It  also 
decimated  the  fiower  of  European  youth  and 
destroyed  the  continent's  unparalleled  in- 
dustrial productivity.  No  less  significantly, 
on  the  eve  of  war,  the  gold  standard — the 
proven  guarantor  of  one  hundred  years  of 
price  stability — was  suspended  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. The  onset  of  war  and  the  prospect 
of  Inflationary  war  finance  made  untenable 
the  maintenance  of  currency  convertibility 
Into  gold.  In  order  to  stem  a  run  on  the 
gold  supplies  of  the  central  banks,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  ceased  to  honor  the  gold 
clauses  backing  their  currencies.  Between 
1914  and  1924,  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
European  central  banks  destroyed  most  na- 
tional currencies.  The  Age  of  Inflation  was 
upon  us.  Writing  as  early  as  1919,  while  at- 
tending the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  John 
Maynard  Keynes  argued  that  there  was  no 
surer  means  of  "overturning  the  existing 
basts  of  society  than  to  debauch  the  cur- 
rency." The  process  of  Inflation,  he  warned, 
"engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of  economic 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and  does  It  in 
a  manner  which  not  one  man  In  a  million  is 
able  to  diagnose." 

The  suspension  of  the  prewar  gold  stand- 
ard In  1914  led,  during  the  next  decade,  to 
the  great  paper  money  inflations  In  FVance, 
Germany  and  Bussla— among  other  European 
countries.  The  ensuing  convulsions  of  the 
social  order,  and  the  virtual  obliteration  of 
the  savings  of  the  middle  class,  led  directly 
to  the  rise  of  Bolshevism,  Fascism  and  Naz- 
ism. Bevolutlon,  during  and  following  the 
Great  War,  was  closely  associated  with  the 
ruination  of  inconvertible  European  paper 
currencies. 

Over    fifty    years   later,   one   observes — at 
home  and  abroad — the  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Inflation  Is  again 
upon  us:   but  today  It  is  slmpllstlcally  de- 
scribed as  "too  much  money  chsislng  too  few 
goods."  In  fact,  Inflation  represents  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  money.  Similarly,  the  astro- 
nomical rise  of  the  price  of  gold  Is  merely  the 
other  side  of  the  same  coin — I.e.  the  fall  of 
the  dollar.  This  entire  process  gradually  got 
underway  after  the  early  phases  of  the  Great 
Depression     (1929-32),    when    Franklin    D. 
Roosevelt  abruptly  terminated  the  domestic 
gold     standard     (1933)     and     subsequently 
(1934)    reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar  by 
raising  tbe  price  of  gold  from  $20  to  $35  per 
ounce.   Constitutional   questions  arose  over 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  violate  the 
value  of  dollar  contracts  stipulated  In  gold. 
The  doubtful  power  of  the  Congress  sub- 
sequently   to    pass    laws    prohibiting    gold 
clauses  In  U.S.  contracts  gave  rise  to  land- 
mark lei;lslatlon.  Congress  was  challenged  In 
the    Supreme    Court,    which    then    upheld 
Roosevelt  and  the  legislature.  Gold  contracts 
were  pronounced  dead :  they  were  declared  by 
the  Congress  to  be  "against  public  pwUcy." 
As  a  result,  American  citizens  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  owning  gold,  a  right  recently 
restored  in  January  1975.  The  dollar  was,  as 
the  phrase  went,  no  longer  "as  good  as  gold." 
Rather,  the  dollar  would  In  the  future  be  a 
managed   currency,   whose   value   would   be 
substantially  determined  by  the  opinions  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

Ten  years  after  Roosevelt's  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  In 
1944  codified  the  central  bank  decisions  taken 
at  the  Monetary  Conference  of  Genoa  held 
In    1922.    The   gold-exchange   standard   had 


been  confirmed  In  Genoa  where  the  dollar 
and  the  pound  sterling  were  defined  as  de 
factx)  ofiicial  reserve  currencies.  Gold  was  to 
be  economized.  To  do  so,  dollars  and  pounds, 
instead  of  gold,  were  In  the  future  to  be 
exchanged  by  central  banks  to  settle  balance 
of  pajrments  deficits.  The  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  merely  reestablished  the  dollar  as 
the  post-World  War  n  "official"  reserve  cur- 
rency. Thereafter  it  would  be  the  "niuner- 
alre"  of  all  world  monetary  values.  The  values 
of  foreign  currencies  were  to  be  determmed 
by  their  relationship  to  the  dollar.  In  turn, 
the  dollar  derived  Its  value,  under  the  agree- 
ment, by  virtue  of  Its  convertibility  Into 
gold — for  foreigners,  but  not  for  American 
citizens.  Thus  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
wrote  Into  International  law  the  "official" 
reserve  currency  status  of  the  dollar  which, 
as  a  practical  matter,  had  prevailed  for  the 
preceding  22  years. 

During  the  1940s  and  l9S0s  the  world  lived 
through  a  "permanent  dollar  scarcity"  as 
Europe  struggled  with  Its  inflationary  dis- 
orders. During  this  period  the  dollar  remained 
the  epicenter  around  which  other  fluctuating 
currency  systems  orbited.  But  after  1958.  the 
western  European  governments  restored  the 
mutual  convertibility  of  their  currency  sys- 
tems. From  that  very  day,  when  the  once 
prostrate  nations  of  Europe  hardened  the 
value  of  their  national  monies,  the  US.  has 
experienced  virtually  a  "permanent"  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  Overnight,  the  "per- 
manent dollar  scarcity"  of  the  1950s  became 
"the  permanent  dollar  glut"  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

Throughout  the  19608  the  external  deflclt 
of  the  dollar,  generated  by  expansive  VS. 
monetary  policies,  led  to  annual  foreign  ex- 
change crises.  The  Bretton  Woods  system 
groaned  under  the  flood  weight  of  excess  VS. 
dollars,  awash  in  financial  markets  abroad, 
where  perforce  they  were  accumulated  In 
the  official  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  our 
trading  partners.  Since  the  U.S.  dollar  was 
now  the  primary  reserve  currency,  foreign 
central  banks  were  in  effect  required  to  pur- 
chase the  excess  dollars  against  the  creatloft 
of  their  own  monies.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs) . 
so-called  paper  gold,  were  Invented  In  order 
to  avoid  a  "potential  liquidity  shortage"  In 
world  reserves.  Indeed,  it  was  argued  that 
the  SDR,  an  artificially  created  reserve  asset 
allocated  by  the  IMF,  was  necessary  to 
finance  growing  world  trade.  But  as  one  com- 
mentator remarked,  the  creation  and  alloca- 
tion of  the  SDRs  reminded  him  of  Irrigation 
plans  during  a  flood. 

More  was  to  come.  When  President  John- 
son decided  simultaneously  to  expand  the 
Vietnam  War  and  to  build  the  Great  Society, 
he  moved,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  to 
void  the  statutes  which  limited,  by  virtue  of 
a  stipulated  gold  cover,  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency and  credit  which  the  Bank  of  Issue, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Ssrstem,  could  create. 
In  a  word,  the  gold  cover  for  dollars  was 
terminated.  And.  predictably,  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  legally-required  gold  cover 
brushed  aside,  the  balance-of-payments 
crises  Intensified.  The  Federal  Reserve  Svs- 
tem  simply  created  the  money  to  finance  the 
President's  war  budgets  and  his  Great  So- 
ciety deficits,  now  unimpeded  by  any  statu- 
tory rule  limiting  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply. 

Lyndon  Johnson  even  put  an  end  to  the 
use  of  sUver  in  the  production  of  U.S.  coins. 
The  vast  sliver  hoard  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  every  American  tax- 
payer, was  liquidated  In  the  market  at  about 
90c  per  ounce.  Next,  In  March  1968.  Johnson 
suspended  the  London  Gold  Pool.  For  al- 
most a  decade,  the  Gold  Pool  had  under- 
written the  shaky  Bretton  Woods  converti- 
bility agreements  by  selUne  gold  to  redeem 
foreign  doUars  at  the  fixed  $35  per  ounce. 
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changes   were   welcomed 
and    i>ollcymaklng    com- 
and  silver  were  "outdated," 
'experts."  Professional  econo- 
ins   and   Monetarists   alike — 
coming  of  a  new  era  of  cen- 
inaged    money."    Monetarists 
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open   market   operations 
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Keynesians  offered  "cotin- 
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ve  fiscal  policies.  Within  these 
f  thought,  the  Bretton  Woods 
rate  regime  was  also  found 
what   both   Monetarists   and 
sought  was  not  the  reform 
but  rather,   its  demoU- 
managed    currency, 
rates  and  the  demonetlza- 
a  word,  an  end  to  flxed-ex- 
mes.   These   monetary  doc- 
the  fashionable  credos 
academic  economists  and  pol- 
Reuss,    Chairman   of   the 
and    Currency    Committee, 
to  predict  that  when  gold  was 
would  fall  to  $6  per  ounce. 
Johnson    and    gradually 
own  conversion  to  Keynes- 
("We    are    all    Keynesians 
also  absorbed  some  of  the 
Monetarist  School — fioatlng 
in  place  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
On  August  15.  1971,  Nixon 
gold  window:  he  refused  to 
lollars  for  gold  as  the  British 
"  demanded  a  few  days  earlier. 
In  1971  the  demonetl- 
begtm — on    the    domestic 
in  1934.  The  last  vestiges  of 
estlo  and  International  gold 
]  «en  abrogated  by  the  undls- 
the  free  world. 
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the  stage  of  monetary  his- 

I  posture  and  declaim  their 

lontrol   the   price   level,   but 

deeds  are,  it  appears,  with- 
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out  substance  and  effect.  The  nation  is  en-  curities  most  sensitive  to  inflation  expecU- 
gulfed  by  inflation.  No  policy  seems  to  work,  tions— collapsed  to  all  time  lows  even  below 
President  Carter  inaugurated  his  admin-  those  prices  prevailing  in  the  demoralized 
istration  in  1977  with  an  appeal  to  the  rhet-  Treasury  markets  following  the  October  6 
oric  of  austerity — pledging,  among  other  1979,  monetary  policy  changes, 
things,  to  balance  the  federal  budget.  The  On  January  21  Henry  Wallich  observed  in 
price  of  gold  promptly  rose  to  over  $150.  A  The  Journal  of  Commerce:  "To  the  extent 
year  later  Carter  replaced  Arthur  Burns  with  that  Interest  rates  are  determined  by  infla- 
WilUam  Miller  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  tlon  expectations,  which  is  highly  plausible 
Reserve  Board.  But  by  the  autumn  of  1978  at  least  for  medium  and  long  term  rates,  the 
the  dollar  had  collapsed  and  gold  was  ap-  expectation  of  Its  continuance  would  become 
proaching  $250.  Then,  on  November  1,  1978,  directly  operative  as  a  factor  holding  up  in- 
new  policies — designed  to  control  the  money  terest  rates."  Between  January  21  and  Fri- 
supply  and  to  arrest  the  fall  of  the  dollar —  day.  January  25,  the  medium  and  long  term 
were  announced.  Gold  fell  to  $200  within  30  US.  government  bond  market  was  shattered, 
days.  But  by  the  middle  of  1979  gold  was  falling  to  prices  unmatched  in  the  history  of 
once  again  rapidly  rising  to  $300,  and  into  U.S.  government  securities  markets, 
the  summer  the  dollar  continued  to  fall  on  If  we  use  Mr.  Walllchs  long  term  interest 
foreign  exchange  markets.  rate  indicators,  as  defined  above,  it  would 

Thereupon,  and  amid  much  fanfare,  Paul  appear  that  inflationary  expectations  have 

Volcker  was  summoned  from  the  New  York  risen  to  unprecedented  levels  not  quite  four 

Fed  to  replace  Miller,  as  Fed  Chairman  Miller  months  after  the  announcement  of  the  Fed's 

in  turn  replaced  Michael  Blumenthal  at  the  October  6  stabilization  policies. 
Treasury.    Surely,    said    the    experts,    this         Finally,   also  on  January    18,   commodity 

change  would  work.  After  all,  Paul  Volcker  futures  prices,  following  the  gold  lead,  closed 

was  a  "conservative  Democrat"  and  a  pro-  at   a   record  high   index   of  290.0 — up   from 

fesslonal  central  banker.  Nevertheless,  specu-  280.2  a  week  earlier,  and  up  25  percent  (from 

latlon  dominated  all  the  financial  and  com-  232.6)  since  one  year  ago.  (It  should  be  noted 

modity  markets  during  August  and  Septem-  that  the  Commodity  Research  Bureau's  In- 

ber  1979.  Gold  vaulted  to  $450  in  September,  dex  of  future  prices  does  not  include  gold 

Volcker    returned    from    the    International  among  its  27  farm  and  Industrial  commod- 

Monetary  Fund  meeting  at  Belgrade  in  time  itles.)   On  January  25,  the  gold  price  stood 

to    announce   new   monetary   guidelines   on  at  $634  and  the  CRB  Index  was  287.6. 
October  6,  1979.  The  new  rules,  acclaimed  by         What  caused  the  exponential  rise  and  the 

many  as   truly   "conservative,"  included,   it  violent  fiuctuations  of  the  price  of  gold  and 

was  said,  a  tight  monetary  policy  and  dra-  the  simultaneous  collapse  of  the  U.S.  gov- 

matlc  new  operating  procedures  sufficient  to  ernment    securities    market    between    early 

achieve  a  stable  dollar,  slow  the  rate  of  money  December   1979  and  January  25,   1980?  In- 

and    credit    growth,    and    stop    commodity  deed,    the    surging    prices    for    asset-based 

speculation  in  general  and  gold  speculation  equities  and  commodities  suggest  that  the 

'"^  P*"'<=ular.  new  monetary  policy  proclaimed  on  October 

Three    months    later,    as    the    gold    price  6  has  intensified  rather  than  quelled  specu- 

touched    $850   on  January    18,    1980,   Henry  latlon.  The  contradiction  between  goals  an- 

Wallich,  a  former  Yale  Economics  professor  nounced  and   results  achieved   requires  ex- 

and  now  a  Fed  Governor,  reaffirmed  the  new  planatlon. 

Tour^flTcommercT"'"  """'"'"^  *°  ''''      .J°.^.^'"  ""^^  '=*'^  ''  '^""^  ''^  ^-^  '^-' 

of  the  discount  rate  and  the  imposition  of  ,    »  »     »  i. 

marginal  reserve   requirements    is  the   new  "^  ^  considering  some  pertinent 

technique  of  controlling  the  money  supply,  statistical  information : 

Basing  this  control  upon  the  supply  of  bank  f 'g^e    I   shows   the    fluctuations   In   the 

reserves  (my  emphasis)  gives  the  Federal  Re-  ^''i'^  °i  ^°^^  during  the  past  few  years.  (Not 

serve  a  firmer  grip  on  the  growth  of  the  mon-  P^^^ed  In  the  Record.  ) 

etary  aggregates.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Reserve's  Figure  II  shows  the  annualized  rates  of 

only   lasting   and    fundamental   power   over  g''°wth  of  certain  monetary  aggregates  dur- 

interest   rates   is   through   the  effect  of  its  '"8  the  past  18  months. 

policies  upon  Inflation."  

Chairman  Volcker  himself  stated  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  early  January  that 
he    had    not    changed   his    principal    policy 

goals — which  were:  (1)  to  reduce  unhealthy ~ 

gold,  commodity,  and  takeover  speculation: 

(2)  to  operate  more  to  control  bank  reserves  Monetary  base... 
at  the  Fed  and  less  to  control  Interest  rates-  S'"""  'e^'*"' ' -- 

(3)  to  generate  a  steady  growth  of  money  at  MtiT'RiietVe 

a  lower  rate;    (4)   to  Insure  stability  in  the  credit' 

foreign  exchange  markets;  and.  (5)  of  course,  ••-• 

to  reduce  the  infiatlon  rate. 

At  the  same  meeting  Volcker  observed  that  "Adjusted 

the  gold  market  was  going  Its  own  way  and  o           ..     .. 

had   little   to   do   with   the  Fed's  monetary  ^'""""  "*"'"  '•>'""'• 

policies.   The   gold   market   is   but   "a   side  Figure  III  shows  the  rate  of  growth  of 

show,    added  Henry  Wallich.  while  Secretary  Federal   Reserve   bank  credit  in   1977    1978 

Miller  allowed  that  the  Treasury  would  sell  and  1979,  In  billions.  (Note  that  the 'curve 

no  more  go  d  during  these  "uncertain  and  rises   even   more    rapidly   toward   year-end, 

uncharacteristic    times."    (Presumably    this  after  October  6,   1979,   under  Volcker  than 

meant  that  whereas  over  half  the  vast  U.S.  it  did  under  Miller  after  November  1    1978  ) 

gold  stock  had  been  a    "good  sale"  at  prices  The  numerical  points  on  the  curve  are  the 

ranging  between  $35  and  $200,  now,  in  the  averages  of  dally  figures  of  the  last  week  of 

manner    of    the    proverbial    odd-lotter,    the  the  month,  as  published  in  the  Wall  Street 

^retary  considered  gold  a  "strong  hold"  at  Journal.  (Not  printed  In  the  Record.) 

an^Tn'^Cri98^o"r'^  ^T  W'  -'--  ^F"edtTre^7"-|fn;r^fe%rr^ 

^fto^.?,^^       •       ®°'  ^^^  P'"''*  °^  K"!**  ^^'^  August  1979  to  January  1980   rouehlv  coter- 

LSer     on°°iaXrf  r''}'  'n"  '°  *?'°  "'"""^   *"*»   V°''=''"'-   teZre   X^s^cond 

TrJasurv  hnnrf^?       '^    ^' .  '°°8-*«™    ^.S.  column  shows  the  magnitude  of  growth  over 

Treasury  bonds-l.e..  pure  interest  risk  se-  the  comparable  week  of  the  pre^dlng  year. 
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The  next  column  gives  the  average  monthly 
figures  for  total  FRB  credit  during  1976. 


Date 


FRB  credit 
(millions) 


Annual  chinge 
from  precadinc 
year  (millions) 


1976 


FRB  credit 
(liiliain) 


Date 


Annual  change 
FRB  credit  irom  precc^ini 
(millions)    year  (millions) 


Aug.  29,  1979.. 
Sept  5,  1979.. 
Sept.  12,  1979. 
Sept  19,  1979. 
Sept  26,  1979. 
Oct  3,  1979... 
Oct.  10,  1979.. 
Oct.  17,  1979.. 
Oct.  24,  1979.. 
Oct  31,  1979.. 
Nov.  7,  1979. . 
Nov.  14,  1979. 
Nov.  21,  1979. 
Nov.  28,  1979. 
Dec.  5,  1979... 


(131.926 
133, 126 
131, 823 
133, 799 
134, 244 
135,472 
133, 231 
135, 424 
135, 321 
135, 949 
134,508 
135,412 
138,651 
138, 114 
137,506 


+J4,077 
+7,008 
+7, 921 
+6,950 
+1,852 
+2,689 
+1,492 
+1,150 
+1,233 
+2,453 
+5, 497 
+8, 416 
+8,234 
+7,460 
+8,463 


Dec.  12,  1979. 
Dec.  19,  1979. 
Dec.  26,  1979. 
Jan.  2, 1980... 
Jan.  9,  1980.. 
Jan.  16, 1980. 
Jan.  23,  1980. 


} 138, 552 
139,100 
141,458 
143, 528 
140,979 
139,663 
138,077 


+512.855 

+9,456 
+  10,151 
+10,850 
+12,062 
+10, 044 
+10.361 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


S104.$ 
MSl4 
US.* 
M7.3 
MLS 
107.8 


1976 


FRB  credit 
(billions) 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


(100.2 
101.4 
101.3 
100.3 
103.0 
103  1 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Figure  V  shows  a  typical  summary  of  the 
basic  Federal  Reserve  balance  sheet,  aa  it  is 
published  In  the  WoIZ  Street  Journal  every 
Friday.  A  different  format  Is  published  by  the 
JVeuj  York  Times  on  the  same  day.  Both  lack 
the  necessary  detail  to  analyze  precisely  the 
weekly  operations  of  the  central  bank.  The 
detail  may  be  obtained  on  Friday  directly 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 


CHANGES  IN  WEEKLY  AVERAGES  OF  MEMBER  BANK  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS  DURING  THE  WEEK  AND  YEAR  ENDED  JANUARY  16,  1980 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Reserve  Bank  credit 


Changes  from  week  ending 
1980     Jan.  IS,  19M      Jan.  9, 1979 


-76 


+11, 582 
+324 


U.S.  Government  securities: 

eoufiht  outright 118.713 

Held  under  repurchase  agreement 

Federal  agency  issues: 

Bought  outright 8,216 

Held  under  repurchase  agreement 

Acceptances  (bought  outright): 

Held  under  repurchase  agreement 

Member  bank  borrowings 1, 149 

Seasonal  bank  borrowings 74 

Float - 6, 192 

Other  Fed  assets 5, 319 


+478 

+13 

-1,461 

-309 


+351 

-24 

-3, 162 

+933 


Total  Reserve  Bank  credit 139,663            -1,355  +10,004 

Gold  stock - 11,172                 -51  -437 

SDR  certificates 1,800 +500 

Treasury  currency  outstanding 12,973                 +17  +1,109 


Reserve  Bank  credit 


Changes  from  week  ending 
1980    Jan.  15, 1980        Jan.  9, 1979 


Currency  in  circulation. ^^?S 

Treasury  cash  holdings - *J0 

Treasury  deposits  with  Federal  Reserve  banks 3,Z»1 

Foreign  deposits  with  Federal  Reserve  banks 2S3 

Other  deposits  with  Federal  Reserve  banks -  321 

Other  Federal  Reserve  liabilities  and  capital S,  012 

Total - 13t712 

Member  bank  reserves  with— 

Federal  Reserve  banks 32, 896 

Cash  allowed  as  reserve 13. 506 

Total  reserves  held if' 12 

Required  reserves 'St 

Excess  reserves - Sg 

Free  reserves — *4 


-1,469 
+10 

-111 
+271 


+10.776 
tig 

+522 


-919 


+11.  on 


-368 

+2,147 

+1.766 

+1.420 

+346 

-132 


+16S 
+1,  SIS 
+1.713 
+1,532 

+181 


Total -- 165, 608 


-1.286 


+11, 176 


Source:  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Figure  VI  shows  the  long  term  bond  yields 
since  the  October  6,  1979  measures.  (Not 
printed  in  the  Record.) 

Figure  VII  shows  the  Commodity  Market's 
direction  since  Voirker's  appointment  as 
Chairman.    (Not  printed   In   the  Record.) 

Figure  Vin  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the 
exchange  rate  of  tbe  dollar.  Compare  tbe  rise 
and  fall  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  with  the 
rise  and  fall  in  total  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Reserve  Bank  credit.  With  modest  leads  and 
lags  there  is  an  unmistakable  association  be- 
tween the  movements  of  the  two  curves. 
(Not  printed  in  the  Record.) 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  statistical 
evidence  yields  some  Interesting  compari- 
sons. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  curves  of  Figure 
in  which  show  tbe  direction  and  rate  of 
growth  of  total  Federal  Resrve  Bank  (FRB) 
credit.  PRB  credit  Is  the  amount  of  govern- 
ment securities,  acceptances,  advances,  float, 
and  other  financial  assets  owned  by  the  Fed. 
FRB  credit  (the  Fed's  financial  assets)  Is  es- 
sentially the  counterpart  of  the  monetary 
base.  I.e.,  commercial  ha"''  reserves  and  cur- 
rency (the  financial  liabilities  of  the  Fed). 
The  balance  sheet  of  the  central  bank  is  not 
unlike  that  of  any  other  bank.  Its  financial 
assets  consist  primarily  of  gold  certificates, 
loans  or  advances  (to  commercial  banks), 
and  securtles.  The  central  bank's  liabilities 
are  Its  capital  accoun*^s.  its  "nromlssory" 
notes  (currency)  and  Its  deposit  liabilities 
(so-called  bank  reserves,  which  are  the  cash 
balances  maintained  by  commercial  ban)rs) . 
Now  If  the  Fed  Intends  to  achieve  Its  October 
6  goal  of  restraln'ni?  the  i?row«-h  of  credit, 
presumably  the  Fed  should  be^in  with  what 
it  can  directly  control,  namely  the  amount 
of  credit  It  extends  to  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system. 

The  point  to  be  made  Is  that  total  PRB 
credit  accelerated,  as  Figure  m  shows,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  1979  compared  to 


the  same  period  of  1978.  And  so  did  the  price 
of  gold.  But  is  this  the  only  correlation  one 
observes  in  the  charts,  between  the  rise  in 
total  Federal  Reserve  Bank  credit  and  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold?  Let  us  go  back  to 
1976  and  look.  During  1976  total  PRB  credit 
remains  steady  at  about  $100  billion  during 
the  first  four  months.  Note  that  the  gold 
price  is  steady  to  falling.  But  between  May 
1976  and  December  1978,  total  PRB  credit 
rises  to  over  $107  billion.  With  a  short  lag  the 
gold  price  stops  falling  at  $106  per  oimce 
and  starts  up,  reaching  $135  by  year-end. 
FRB  credit  p>eaks  at  year-end  and  then  re- 
mains steady,  oscillating  around  $110  billion 
during  the  first  half  of  1977. 

Similarly,  in  the  summer  of  1977,  the  gold 
price  Is  only  a  little  above  where  it  was  at 

1976  year-end.   During  the  second   half  of 

1977  total  FRB  credit  rises  toward  the  $120 
billion  mark.  Up  goes  gold  toward  $176.  Fed 
credit  peaks  at  year-end  and,  with  a  short 
lag,  so  does  the  gold  price  in  late  winter.  In 
March  1978,  total  FRB  credit  starts  up  again, 
this  time  to  reach  over  $130  billion  at  year- 
end.  The  gold  price  rushes  upwards  to  $250. 
FRB  credit  peaks  after  the  Miller  monetary 
policy  changes  of  Novemb-r  1,  1978  and  so 
does  the  price  of  gold.  FRB  credit  declines 
and  stabilizes  through  the  winter  of  1978- 
1979  and  so  does  the  gold  price,  remaining 
under  $250  from  November  1978  to  early 
spring  of  1979. 

Beginning  in  April  of  1979  total  PRB  credit 
advances  rapidly  from  Just  over  $125  billion, 
reaching  $143.5  billion  durins;  the  week  end- 
ine  January  2,  1980.  During  this  same  period 
PRB  credit  is  steady  for  only  six  «hort  weeks, 
between  October  3,  1979  (Immediately  before 
the  Volcker  moves)  until  November  14  (Just 
about  the  time  of  the  Iranian  deposit  freeze) . 
Between  November  14  and  January  2  total 
FRB  credit  rises  from  $135  to  $142  billion. 

In  parallel,  and  after  a  abort  pause,  the 


gold  price  takes  off  from  $260  in  the  spring 
of  1979,  tops  out  at  $450  with  the  October  6 
Volcker  moves,  declines  and  steadies  under 
$450  for  a  few  weeks  in  October  and  early 
November  (at  a  low  of  $372)  and  then  vaults 
to  $850  by  January  15.  Total  FRB  credit  then 
declines  for  two  weeks  from  its  peak  of  $143.6 
billion  on  January  2,  1980  to  $138,077  during 
the  week  ending  January  23.  1879.  On  Janu- 
ary 25,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  gold 
price  has  declined  to  $634. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  lagged  correlation 
between  the  rise  of  total  PRB  credit  and  tb« 
rise  in  the  gold  price  is  perfect.  But  then* 
is  a  compelling  association  of  the  two.  In- 
deed, almoBt  every  reacceleratlon  of  FRB 
credit  between  January  1976  and  Januar* 
1980  tends  to  be  accompanied,  after  a 
varying  but  short  lag.  with  a  logarithmic 
acceleration  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold. 
Indeed,  this  more  than  proportional  rise  in 
the  gold  price  may  be  explained  by  the  in- 
creasing sensitivity  and  reaction  speed  of 
market  participants  to  Information  which 
suggests  that  the  Fed  is  expanding  credit, 
rather  than,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Fed  says, 
contracting  or  stabilizing  credit.  This  In- 
creasing sensitivity  of  market  participants 
suggests  a  confirmation  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed theory  of  Inflationary  exoectatlons. 
That  Is.  in  resoonse  to  each  new  in  lection  of 
Fed  credit,  individuals  and  businesses  move 
ever  more  decisively  to  protect  themselves 
against  inflation  In  general.  Each  successive 
protective  move  gives  rise  to  dlsprooortlonate 
rises  In  the  prices  of  the  protective  mech- 
anism in  particular.  In  this  case  gold,  the 
ultimate  hedge  against  credit  inflation  from 
time  immemorial. 

Next,  a  look  at  Figure  n  shows  that  M-1 
(currency  plus  demand  deoostts)  exoloded 
uoward  at  a  10.6  percent  rate  during  the  six 
months  before  October  6,  1979.  So  did  the 
price  of  gold  (see  Figure  1). 
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foreign  exchange  markets  by  approximately 
3.35  percent  during  the  next  six  weeks,   a 
period     corresponding     precisely     with     the 
steadiness   of   Total   Federal    Reserve    Bank 
Credit  (at  around  $135  billion)  during  Octo- 
ber and  early  November  (see  Figure  IV,  Octo- 
ber 3  to  November  14).  But  as  "total  federal 
credit"  expanded  once  again,  beginning  in 
the  third  week  of  November,  the  dollar  re- 
sumed  its    decline    and    fell    approximately 
2.75  percent  by  early  January.  Since  Janu- 
ary 2,  1980,  total  Federal  Reserve  Bank  credit 
has  fallen  from  $142  billion  to  $138  billion 
at  January  23.  During  the  market  week  ended 
January  25,  the  dollar  stabilized  and  began 
to  rise  modestly  on  the  foreign  exchanges. 
Like   any   conunercial    bank,    the    central 
bank  largely  determines  the  volume  and  com- 
position   of   its   particular   financial   assets, 
i.e.,  total  Federal  Reserve  credit,  even  if  it 
influences     only     indirectly     the     monetary 
aggregates,   M-l    and   M-2,   in   general.   Be- 
tween November  14  and  January  2  observe 
the  path  of  growth  of  total  FRB  credit  indi- 
cated in  Figure  IV.  Figure  n  (aoove)  shows 
acceleration  to  a  13.7  percent  rate  of  growth 
in  total  Federal  Reserve  credit  between  De- 
cember 4,  1979  and  January  2,  1980.  Taken 
togethMT  with   the   19.5   percent   growth   of 
bank   reserves  during  December    (and  even 
considering  seasonality   requirements),   one 
may  deduce  from  these  rates  of  growth  an 
alarming  inconsistency  with  the  stated  goals 
of  Chairman  Volcker's  October  6  monetary 
policy.    It    appears    that    hyperactive    open 
market  operations  by  the  Fed  only  succeeded 
in  amplifying  substantially  Its  portfolio  of 
securities,  thereby  expending  credit  at  a  vary- 
ln<»    but    escalating    rate    until    January    2 
1980. 

Several  other  Indicators  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy  should  also  be  noted.  First,  note  the 
discount  rate  which  stands  today  at  12  per- 
cent (where  it  has  been  since  October  6, 
when  it  was  raised  1  percent) .  The  discount 
rate  is,  of  course,  the  rate  at  which  the 
central  bank  lends  reserves  ("discounts")  to 
commercial  banks  In  order  for  the  banks 
to  meet  their  statutory  reserve  requirements. 
Upon  these  "loaned "  reserves,  the  banks  ex- 
pand credit.  During  the  week  of  October  10, 
1979,  right  after  the  Volcker  annoimcement, 
these  "discounts  at  the  window"  (loans)  to 
the  commercial  banks  averaged  $938  million 
(including  seasonal).  Yet  on  the  weekly  set- 
tlement day,  January  16,  1980,  these  same 
loans  to  commercial  banks  had  expanded  to 
$1,718  bUllon,  having  risen  to  approximately 
4  percent  of  all  the  required  reserves  of  the 
banking  system. 

Consider  what  It  means  that  the  discount 
(or  central  bank  lending)  rate  Is  stUl  at  12 
percent  (January  26).  But  the  prime  rate 
la  15  V4  percent.  Commercial  paper  rates  are 
over  13  percent;  6  month  CD  rates  are  over 
13  percent  in  the  after  market.  Coupon  equiv- 
alent yields  on  6  month  US.  Treasury  bUls 
are  close  to  13  percent.  Bankers  acceptances, 
prime  financial  assets,  are  over  13  percent. 
Now,  compare  these  rates  in  the  market  to 
the  discount  rate  at  the  central  bank.  We 
conclude  that,  in  effect,  the  FMeral  Reserve 
System  is  subsidizing  the  commercial 
banks— with  taxpayers'  dollars— by  loaning 
them  money  at  12  percent,  which  the  banks 
then  relend  at  15  percent  and  more,  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  risk.  Indeed,  if  the  banks  de- 
sire no  loan  risks,  they  can  still  maintain 
and  increase  their  government  securities 
portfolios  which  yield  more  than  a  subsi- 
dized marginal  borrowing  rate,  i.e.,  12  percent 
(the  discount  rate)  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  If  a  banker  can  make  a  profit  on  a 
government  subsidy,  he  will— he  would  be 
foolish  not  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  government 
while  proclaiming  tight  money,  is  subsidiz- 
ing the  expansion  of  credit  by  malnuining 
the  discount  rate,  on  marginal  borrowings  by 
the  banks,  below  market  rates  of  interest. 
On©  should  keep  another  set  of  relations 


in  mind:  the  central  bank  lends  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  at  12  % ;  the  commercial  banks 
lend  to  market  participants  at  16>4%.  But 
the  annualized  inflation  rate  in  December 
was  about  147c.  Now,  the  "real"  rate  of  in- 
terest is  the  market  rate  minus  the  inflation 
rate.  Therefore,  the  real  prime  rate  of  In- 
terest is  about  1'4%,  15^4%  minus  14%.  At 
this  price,  1 V4  %  Interest,  there  is  a  surfeit  of 
borrowers  who  think  they  can  earn  more 
than  the  cost  of  new  credit.  Ineluctably,  they 
borrow  and  credit  expands. 

The  fact  that  the  Fed  raised  the  discount 
rat©  to  12%  on  October  6  was  an  empty  ges- 
ture. The  new  rate  is  still  a  subsidy  to  credit 
expansion.  Indeed,  the  Fed's  discount  rate 
policy  is  perverse.  It  gives  rise  to  increasing 
credit  creation,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  stated  goals 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  proclaimed 
by  its  Chairman  on  October  6. 

Moreover,  the  Fed's  November  1,  1978,  and 
October  6,  1979,  policies  of  raising  marginal 
reserve  requirements  on  incremental  sources 
of  commercial  bank  funds  have  also  proved 
to  be  Ineffectual.  By  raising  the  cost  of  funds 
to  domestic  banks,  the  Fed  has  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  more  of  our  banking  system 
offshore  or  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

In  sum,  the  Fed's  discount  rate  policy  Is  a 
non-starter.  It  is  a  subsidy  to  credit  expan- 
sion. The  higher  reserve  requirement  policy 
is  Ineffectual.  The  higher  cost  of  funds  may 
decrease  the  demand  for  credit,  but  the  Fed 
has  not  reduced  the  supply.  Moreover,  in- 
creasing marginal  reserve  requirements 
causes  the  export  of  the  U.S.  banking  system 
to  lower  cost  banking  centers.  Surely,  open 
market  operations  have  failed.  They  have  not 
stabilized  the  growth  in  bank  reserves  ac- 
cording to  the  October  6  goal.  Rather,  open 
market  operations  have  merely  added  to  the 
central  bank's  portfolio  of  securities,  thereby 
creating  excess  cash  balances  In  the  market 
which  intensify  the  rise  in  the  price  level  at 
home  and  the  fall  of  the  dollar  abroad. 

Furthermore,  if  the  point  of  the  Fed's 
dramatic  announcement  on  October  6  was  to 
underline  its  intention  to  shift  policy  from 
interest  rate  targeting  to  a  supply-side  con- 
trol of  bank  reserves,  then  we  can  draw  only 
one  of  several  conclusions:  (1)  Chairman 
Volcker  had  good  goals  and  noble  intentions 
in  mind,  but  he  does  not  actually  know  how 
to  achieve  them.  (2)  The  Chairman  believes 
in  the  goals  he  announces,  but  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  (FOMC)  staff  and 
the  staff  at  the  N.Y.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
open  market  desks  are  pursuing  different 
goals.  (3)  The  Chairman  does  not  study  his 
own  balance  sheets. 

Therefore,  the  central  bank  is  a  ship  at  full 
sail  with  no  rudder:  the  helmsman  has  no 
compass;  he  does  not  know  where  he  Is 
headed.  (4)  The  Chairman  is  about  to  change 
course  and  will  actually  achieve  his  original 
objectives  In  the  coming  months,  even 
though  the  evidence  suggests  he  has  failed 
during  the  oast  15  weeks.  (5)  The  Chairman 
has  been  dissimulating  all  along.  I  rule  out 
opinion  (5)  because  I  know  and  respect  Paul 
Volcker.  Any  one — or  a  combination  of  all 
four — of  the  other  options  might  be  correct. 
About  (4)  especially  we  can  only  speculate; 
one  can  go  long,  short,  or  stay  out  of  the 
bond  market.  To  guess  wrong  is  to  suffer 
losses. 


There  have  been  many  plausible  "political" 
Interpretations  of  the  rise  in  speculation  in 
markets  for  commodities,  stocks  and  gold 
during  1979.  U.S.  policymakers  especially 
have  attributed  the  "side  show"  of  the  gold 
price  rise  to,  among  other  things,  the  Iranian 
deposit  freeze,  fear  of  global  war,  and  addi- 
tional oil  price  rises.  But  the  truth  is  that, 
by  Itself,  the  prospect  of  serious  confronta- 
tion with  Russia  and/or  Iran  and  OPEC 
would  not  necessarily  intensify  inflation— 
in  the  absence  of  an  expansive  U.S.  monetary 
policy.    But,    naturally,    worrisome    Interns 
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tlonal  events  do  cause  the  owners  of  dollars 
In  world  markets  to  focus  ever  more  closely 
on  the  monetary  policies  of  our  central  bank 
and  of  our  conunercial  banks.  Reading  the 
balance  sheets  of  our  banks,  they  observe 
only  relentless  credit  expansion  even  while — 
on  November  1,  1978.  and  October  6,  1979 — 
our  leaders  proclaimed  new  policies  of  credit 
restraint.  Dollar  owners  will  also  reason  that, 
if  President  Carter  amplifies  defense  budgets 
and  other  vote-buying  expenditures,  then 
these  new  federal  budgetary  demands,  super- 
imposed on  the  existing  deficit  and  accom- 
modated by  an  already  expansive  credit  pol- 
icy at  the  Federal  Reserve,  will  raise  inflation 
and  inflationary  expectations  to  a  new  and 
higher  level. 

Thus,  the  speculation  in  gold  originates 
in  fundamental  financial  considerations.  The 
exponential  rise  In  the  price  of  gold  has  been 
a  function  of  accelerating  rates  of  credit 
growth,  as  shown  in  the  Fed's  own  balance 
sheet.  War  scares,  oil  price  hikes  and  Iranian 
asset  freezes  are  merely  the  proximate 
events  which  trigger  new  advances  In  the 
price  of  gold.  If  these  proximate  causes  did 
not  exist,  but  the  same  credit  policies  pre- 
vailed, there  would  still  be  other  plausible 
events  to  trigger  the  same  advance  In  the 
price  of  gold  and  to  provide  convenient  ra- 
tionalization to  policymakers  who  Ignore 
the  price  revolution  going  on  before  their 
very  eyes. 

The  Incredible  rise  In  the  price  of  gold  Is 
no  "side  show."  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  the 
main  event.  It  symbolizes  defective  U.S. 
leadership  In  the  areas  of  monetary,  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy.  The  mutation  in 
the  gold-dollar  relationship  is  a  concrete 
economic  event;  It  Is  also  a  metaphor  for 
the  decline  of  U.S.  prestige  in  general,  and 
of  its  currency  at  home  and  abroad. 

Caught  up  m  the  spacious  present,  U.S. 
policymakers  Ignored  the  fact  that  gold  Is 
the  oldest  money  of  civilized  man.  Today, 
gold  price  calculations  still  dominate  large 
segments  of  the  global  trading  system.  Until 
a  mere  generation  ago,  gold  was  at  the  core 
of  the  fractional  reserve  banking  system  of 
all  of  Occidental  civilization.  The  definitive 
rupture  of  this  gold-backed  monetary  sys- 
tem In  1971  can  be  closely  related  to  the  price 
inflation  of  the  past  10  years.  The  thirty  to 
forty-fold  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  since 
1932  is  sufficient  commentary  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  experts  who  ushered  In  the 
era  of  central  bank-managed  currencies.  It 
bespeaks  the  termination  of  the  fashionable 
monetary  doctrines  of  our  age,  preeminently 
the  age  of  Inflation. 

There  is  now  one  crucial  economic  Issue 
before  us:  What  monetary  policies  must  we 
embrace  In  order  to  restore  sound  money  to 
our  children  and  to  our  children's  children? 

in:     TOWARD    TBtrC    MONET    SEFORM    AND    A 
SOUND  COBKENCT* 

First  some  general  observationB  on  cen- 
tral baikk  policy  and  the  measures  of  money 
supply. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  does  not  de- 
termine the  money  supply,  all  superstition 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  influ- 
ences indirectly  the  volume  and  composi- 
tion of  the  total  money  stock;  but  the  cen- 
tral bank  does  not  determine  It.  The  money 
users — consumers  and  producers — are  sov- 
ereign. Consumers  and  producers  demand 
currency  and  bank  deposits  in  the  market; 
the  central  bank  and  commercial  banks 
supply  them.  M-l,  M-2  (and  all  the  other 
M's  which  bankers  and  economists  use  to 
measure  the  money  supply)  are,  at  best, 
flrst  approximations  of  the  money  stock. 

Moreover,  definitions  of  the  M's  change, 
as   the   staffs   and   chairmen,  of  tbs   Pad 


*This  entire  section  draws  Its  inspiration 
and  some  of  its  basic  definitions  from  the 
works  of  R.  O.  Hawtrey,  Walter  Bagehot,  and 
especially  from  those  of  Jacques  Rueff. 


change.  The  statistical  data,  used  to  define 
the  M's,  are  imrellable,  as  we  know  from 
experience,  and  subject  to  constant  and 
substantial  revisions.  Even  after  defining 
the  money  stock  and  revising  the  data,  one 
must  cope  with  the  variable  relationship 
between  the  quantity  of  the  money  stock, 
M-l,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  turns  over  in 
order  to  finance  a  given  volume  of  economic 
transactions  at  a  specified  price  level.  The 
rate  of  turnover  of  money,  its  velocity  (V), 
Is  as  much  beyond  the  control  of  the  Fed  as 
the  money  stock  Itself. 

Finally,  all  the  M's  have  a  supply  and  a 
demand  side.  These  M's  are  thereby  only  in 
varying  degrees  Infiuenced  by  (supply-ori- 
ented) central  bank  exhortations  open  mar- 
ket operations,  reserve  requirements,  and  dis- 
count rate  policies.  Ultimately,  the  demand 
for  money  is  determined  In  the  market  by 
the  users  of  money. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  alone 
determine  the  level  of  M-l  and  M-2,  It  de- 
termines, within  limits,  as  do  all  enterprises, 
the  amplitude  of  Its  own  balance  sheet.  A 
balance  sheet  has  assets  and  their  counter- 
part, equal  llabUltles.  The  Fed  largely  de- 
termines the  volume  and  composition  of  its 
own  financial  assets,  the  monetary  counter- 
parts of  which  are,  among  others,  commer- 
cial bank  deposits  and  currency,  that  Is  to 
say,  the  Fed's  liabilities.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Is.  first  and  foremost,  a  "bank."  It  Is  not  the 
experimental  laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  Yale  University.  Nor  Is  it  a 
classroom  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  More 
precisely  It  is  the  "Bank  of  Issue."  It  has  a 
balance  sheet  and  It  has  an  Income  state- 
ment. As  a  banking  Institution  It  can  per- 
form no  magic.  It  buys  assets  with  the  re- 
sources provided  by  its  liabilities.  Within 
limits,  the  central  bank  varies  the  composi- 
tion of  Its  financial  assets.  Federal  Reserve 
credit,  as  it  pleases.  Unlike  the  M's.  there  Is 
nothing  Imprecise  about  Federal  Reserve 
credit.  It  Is  a  fixed  and  measurable  Item 
to  be  determined  In  the  footings  of  the 
balance  sheet. 

In  these  respects,  the  central  bank  Is  Just 
like  every  other  bank.  But  It  is  unique  in 
that,  among  other  things.  It  Is  the  clearing 
bank  for  commercial  bank  members.  It  Is  the 
Bank  of  Issue  for  legal  tender  currency 
which  It  supplies  upon  demand.  Moreover, 
It  has  certain  monopoly  powers  delegated  to 
It  by  the  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 
These  monopoly  powers  are  euphemistically 
referred  to  e«  "regulatory  authority  over  the 
banking  system." 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  the  variations  in  the 
money  stock  has  engendered  much  discus- 
sion, it  is  generally  agreed  by  modem  bank- 
ers and  economists  that  the  quantity  of 
money  and  the  rate  of  Inflation  are  related. 
In  various  forms,  they  resurrect  the  classical 
quantity  theory  of  money.  If  M  Is  the  quan- 
tity of  money  (or  M-l,  or  M-2),  it  is  gen- 
erally argued  that  Its  rapid  Increase  leads 
to  Inflation.  But  M  Is  not  a  measure  only  of 
the  supply  of  money.  What  of  the  demand 
for  money?  During  part  of  1978  the  quantity 
of  money  In  Switzerland  grew  approximate- 
ly 30%  while  the  price  level  rose  about  1%. 
Even  If  Inflation  rates  in  Switzerland  have 
accelerated  with  a  lagged  effect,  inflation 
persisted  at  a  modest  fraction  of  the  g;rowth 
In  the  quantity  of  money.  In  the  U.S.  in  1979 
the  quantity  of  money,  M-l.  grew  about  6% 
while  the  CPI  Inflation  rate  rose  13%. 

Now,  what  kind  of  close  correlation  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  money  stock,  M,  and 
the  price  level,  P,  do  these  dramatically  op- 
posed examples  provide,  even  If  one  assumes 
a  monetarist  lag?  Certainly  too  loose  a  corre- 
lation to  use  for  forecasting  accurately.  And 
especially  too  loose  to  gauge  with  precision 
the  crude  operating  techniques  of  the  central 
bank  which  intervenes  In  the  market  for 
cash  balances  to  bring  about  results  which 


can  only  be  known  one  to  two  years  In  the 
future   under   new   and   different   eircum- 

Etances. 

Under  these  conditions,  reserve  require- 
ment adjustments,  hyperactive  open  market 
operations,  or  other  central  bank  operating 
techniques  geared  to  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates, M-l  or  M-2,  may  achieve  results.  But 
only  fortultlously.  The  Swiss  and  VS.  exam- 
ples, among  others,  show  that  they  do  not 
produce  a  speclflc  level  of  money  supply 
growth  consistent  with  a  predictable  infla- 
tion rate.  One  observes  In  the  real  world,  with 
or  without  lags  and  during  whichever  short 
or  long  Intervals  chosen,  substantial  varia- 
tions between  a  certain  quantity  of  money. 
M,  and  a  price  level,  P. 

Accordingly,  one  can  have  UtUe  faltb  In 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation. 
This  Is  no  criticism  of  the  Fed.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, it  Is  merely  to  acknowledge  the  limits 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  paucity  of  pre- 
cise and  ready  information.  This  problem 
of  Imperfect  and  rapidly  changing  Informa- 
tion Illustrates  the  problem  of  monetary 
policy  and  central  banking.  To  conduct  the 
operations  of  the  central  bank,  there  must 
be  a  goal.  If  the  goals  are  both  price  stabUtty 
and  a  certain  supply  of  money.  M.  one  must 
know,  among  many  other  things,  not  only 
the  magnitude  of  the  supply  of  money  but 
also  the  volume  of  demand  for  money  In  the 
market.  If  Individuals,  businesses  and  other 
entitles  largely  generate  the  demand  for 
money,  the  Fed  must  have  providential  om- 
niscience to  calculate  correctly,  on  a  dally  or 
weekly  basis,  the  total  demand  for  money, 
even  If  It  could  gather  reliable  statistical  in- 
formation and  even  if  Its  definitions  of 
money  were  correct  and  constant. 

The  fundamental  problem  can  be  stated 
quite  simply.  Because  the  money  stock  can- 
not be  controlled  effectively  by  the  Fed.  the 
goals  of  the  Fed's  monetary  policy  must  not 
be  to  control  them.  The  Fed  simply  cannot 
determine  accurately  the  demand  for  money. 
Neither  does  the  Fed  possess  the  Information, 
the  operating  techniques  or  the  perfect 
foresight  to  bring  about  a  certain  level  and 
rate  of  growth  of  M.  As  we  know  from  ex- 
perience, open  market  operations  are  blunt 
Instruments.  Moreover,  no  stipulated  level 
of  M  during  a  specific  market  interval — In 
the  U.S..  Switzerland.  Germany,  or  else- 
where— Is  necessarily  correlated  with  a  spec- 
ified rat©  of  Inflation,  or  deflation;  nor  is 
it  with  price  sUblllty. 

Yet  we  do  know  that  the  Fed  does  deter- 
mine the  footings  of  Its  own  balance  sheet. 
By  purchasing  securities  or  by  providing 
discounts  (advances),  it  does  Increase  credit 
to  the  commercial  banks.  Now  if  these  open 
market  operations  unwittingly  create  ex- 
cess cash  balances  In  the  market,  the  price 
level  will  thereby  rise.  But  If  the  goal  of  the 
central  bank  were  price  stability,  then  the 
Fed  must  promptly  reduce  the  volume  of 
credit  It  has  made  available  to  the  commer- 
cial banks.  As  credit  contracto,  so  does  the 
money  stock.  As  a  result,  excess  cash  balances 
will  be  absorbed  until  the  level  of  actual  cash 
balances  Is  strictly  equal  to  the  amount  of 
desired  cash  balances.  At  that  moment  ex- 
cess demand,  created  by  undeslred  cash 
balances,  will  dissipate  and  the  price  level 
will  gradually  stabilize. 

In  this  context,  one  defines  cash  balances 
In  the  market  as  currency  and  checking 
account  deposits.  I.e.,  the  money  held  by 
participants  In  the  market.  Consider  now 
that  new  cash  balances,  under  the  present 
monetary  system,  can  be  provided  only  from 
"outside"  the  market.  In  concrete  terms.  It 
Is  the  commercial  banks  and  the  central 
bank,  given  our  existing  set  of  moneUry  in- 
stitutions, which  create  new  money  for  the 
market.  In  this  specific  sense  banks  are  fi- 
nancial insUtutions  outside  the  market,  as 
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it  were,  awa  r  from  the  market  participants 
holding  exls  Ing  cash  balances. 

One  dlstir  gulohes  therefore  between  the 
b«nk  ra.tes  o  t  interest  outside  or  away  from 
the  market  and  the  interest  rates  in  the 
money  marl  et.  namely,  the  interest  rates 
for  oommercl  ti  paper  or  banker's  acceptances 
among  othei  s.  Under  changing  conditions 
ot  supply  an  i  demand,  the  intersection  and 
divergence  o.  the  bank  rates  and  the  rates 
in  the  mon(  y  market  first  Join  and  then 
disengage  thi  rates  In  the  money  market  and 
the  rates  at  the  banks.  When  Joined  to  tbe 
r*tes  in  the  market,  the  bank  rate  may  be 
conceived  as  the  threshold  rate  outside  the 
market,  at  vihlch  level  the  market  partici- 
pants may  gt  in  access  to  new  cash  balances. 
As  I  have  a  rgued.  If  the  goal  of  the  central 
bank  is  price  stabUlty  the  operating  target 
of  monetary  wllcy  at  the  central  bank  must 
always  be  to  make  the  supply  of  cash  bal- 
ances equal  to  the  demand  for  cash 
balances — del  oand  as  it  Is  determined  In 
the  market  p  ace  at  prevailing  interest  rates. 
To  achieve  tlils  goal,  the  central  bank  must 
simply  hold  t  le  discount  rate  above  the  mar- 
ket rate  wh«  t  the  price  level  is  rising,  pro- 
viding money  and  credit  only  at  the  dis- 
count rate,  is  it  Is  demanded.  This  is  the 
correct  targe  t  of  monetary  policy.  It  is  a 
correct  pollcj  because  it  can  succeed.  If  the 
target  of  Pel  policy  is  the  money  stock, 
then  as  we  lave  seen,  it  falls,  because  the 
Fed  cannot  i  letermlne  the  supply  and  the 
deooand  for  noney.  It  can  only  determine 
its  own  aseele.  But  to  supply  only  the  new 
cash  balance^  demanded  by  the  market  (our 
correct  Fed  ioUcy)  means  simoly  that  the 
Fed  adds  nem  assets  to  its  portfolio  (securi- 
ties and  dla:ounts)  while  simultaneously 
it  increases  « qually  Its  liabUities  (bank  re- 
serves and  cu  rency) . 

Under  the  ]  Igorous  new  target  of  monetary 
policy,  the  F  sd  will  supply  those  bank  re- 
serves and  ex  rrency  in  an  amovmt  which  is 
strictly  equal  to  the  demand  for  thetn  from 
the  market.  1  low,  if  the  suf>ply  of  cash  bal- 
ances is  8trl<tly  equal  to  the  demand  for 
cash  balances ,  the  price  level  must  tend  to- 
ward stabiut] .  That  is  to  say,  there  can  be 
no  excess  caa  i  balances.  If  there  are  no  ex- 
cess cash  balances,  there  Is  no  inflation. 

Such  a  remi  )blllzed  discount  rate  is  an  art- 
ful instrumer  t,  properly  proportioned  to  the 
limited  knowl  sdge  and  intelligence  of  mortal 
man.  Its  effet  tive  use  requires  little  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  central  bankers  and 
economists,  iloreover,  the  discount  rate 
merely  requir  s  for  its  effective  use  the  lim- 
ited informa  ion  available  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  market  for  cash  balances.  To 
oversimplify  liut  to  briefly  demonstrate  this 
point,  consld4r  that  the  discount  rate  is  a 
bank  rate.  It  is  the  threshold  level  at  which 
some  buyers  nf  cash  balances  (In  this  case, 
the  banks)  nay  gain  access  to  new  money 
"outside"  or  i  way  from  the  market  (that  la, 
at  the  central  hank) . 

Now,  In  a  ;lven  market  period,  if  actual 
cash  balances  are  equal  to  desired  cash  bal- 
ances, market  Interest  rates  mxist  be  stable. 
If  In  a  subwquent  period  the  market  for 
cash  balance*  exceeds  their  supply  in  the 
market,  monsy  market  Interest  rates  on 
bankers'  accei  stances  and  commercial  paper 
begin  to  rise  toward  the  level  of  the  bank 
rate  outside  tHe  market.  If  the  demand  for 
caah  balancei  in  the  market  remains  un- 
■aUsfled,  mon  sj  users  will  eventually  gravi- 
tate to  the  b<  ink.  when  the  market  rate  fl- 
nauy  lnteraec«  with  the  bank  rate.  If  the 
demand  for  tioney  persists,  then  the  bank 
rate  will  begli  to  rise  In  tandem  with  the 
market  rate.  Jut  under  a  correct  monetary 
policy,  the  a\t  count  rate  hovers  sUghtly  over 
the  bank  rate  as  the  bank  rate  itself  hovers 
sllghtiv  over  the  market  rates.  As  soon  as 
the  banks  exh  lust  their  ready  cash  balances, 
the  oommercli  il  bank  rate  Itself  will  levitate 
toward  the  dli  wmnt  rate  of  the  central  bank 


At  the  point  where  the  commercial  bank  rate 
intersects  with  the  central  bank  discount 
rate,  creditworthy  commercial  banks  may 
then  cross  the  critical  threshold.  Thereby, 
they  gain  access  to  new  cash  balances  at  the 
central  bank  outside  the  market.  The  cen- 
tral bank's  willingness  to  discount  eligible 
paper  as  the  "banker  of  last  resort"  provides 
the  necessary  cash  balances  still  demanded 
but  previously  unavailable  in  the  money 
market  outside  the  banks.  There  is  still  no 
inflation,  because  the  banking  system,  as  a 
whole,  supplies  a  quantity  of  money  strictly 
equal  to  the  amount  demanded  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  money  stock  goal  is  met,  because 
market  participants  obtain  all  the  money 
they  need. 

In  the  context  of  the  new  Fed  target,  as 
defined  above,  reserve  requirements  are 
therefore  Innocuous  and  may  be  abandoned. 
More  importantly,  one  terminates  open 
market  operations  because  the  central  bank 
cannot  know  all  the  data  in  the  market  and 
therefore  cannot  know  In  what  precise  vol- 
ume and  at  what  precise  Interest  rate  It 
should  supply  credit  by  buying  and  selling 
securities.  Open  market  operations  are  a 
crude  intervention;  and.  as  experience  has 
shown,  generally  result  In  a  surfeit  or  paucity 
of  cash  balances  supplied  to  the  market.  As 
a  result,  open  market  operations  in  the  past 
have  tended  to  cause  unpredictable  varia- 
tions in  the  price  level. 

In  fact,  history  shows  that  open  market 
operations  lead  to  secular  extension  of  credit 
and  a  suotained  rise  in  the  price  level.  Is 
there  really  so  great  a  difference  between 
neo-Kevne<ian  fiscal  fine  tuning — through 
tax  and  budget  policy — and  Monetarist  fine 
tunine — throueh  continuous  open  market 
operations  in  the  market  for  cash  balances? 
What  are  continuous  ooen  market  operations 
if  not  an  effort  to  fine  tune  the  money  stock, 
according  to  a  predetermined  rule,  a  rule 
which  may  or  may  not  give  rise  to  an  equi- 
librium level  of  cash  balances  during  a  given 
market  period? 

Previous  exoerlence  in  the  market  gives 
one  little  confidence  in  central  bankers  who. 
even  following  a  fixed  quantity  rule,  have 
the  monopoly  power  to  manipulate — on  a 
day-to-day  basis — the  interventionist  tool 
of  open  market  operations.  First,  each  market 
period  Is  unique.  Does  the  Open  Market 
Committee  know  enough  about  the  peculiar 
origins  of  disturbances  in  the  market  for 
ca«h  balances  in  a  given  market  period?  Sec- 
ond, financial  information  is  ne'ther  perfect, 
nor  is  it  instantaneously  available.  Nor  are 
the  cau-'es  and  effects  of  the  variations  In  the 
demand  for  cash  balances,  in  any  one  mari^et 
period,  sufficiently  well-known.  Ooen  market 
operations,  even  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
men  of  good  will,  are  at  best  nothing  more 
than  poorlv  educated  guesses  and  at  worst 
rank  sneculations.  These  guesses  are  hardly 
the  stuff  of  a  responsible  monetary  policy. 
They  win  not  give  rise  to  an  "efficient  tool" 
for  the  implementation  of  monetary  goals, 
even  if  the  rule  or  goal  Itself  Is  efficient  and 
!>imple. 

Therefore,  the  correct  policy  prescription 
is  to  cease  open  market  operations  and  to  re- 
quire the  Treasury  to  finance  its  cash  needs 
in  the  market,  awav  from  the  banks,  except 
for  authentic  self-liquidating  tax  anticina- 
tion  bills  of  less  than  a  year's  maturity, 
made  eligible  thereby  for  redlscountln?.  As 
a  result,  monetary  regulation  in  the  banking 
system  would  henceforth  be  achieved 
through  the  supremacy  of  the  central  bank 
discoimt  rate.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  an  overly  "managed  currency,"  then  it  is 
uniquely  the  discount  rate  mechanism,  alone 
among  the  tools  of  central  banking,  which 
achieves  this  goal.  The  discount  rate  is  a  tool 
scaled  to  the  wit  of  men.  It  requires  little  of 
central  bank  "currency  managers"  who 
might    otherwise   desire   to   fine   tune   the 


money  stock  growth,  according  to  a  quantity 
rule,  with  the  full  panoply  of  their  powers. 
The  monetary  policy  of  the  future  will  there- 
fore distinguish  between  ends  and  means, 
calibrating  the  latter  to  the  former. 

If  we  seek  an  end  to  inflation,  then  we 
seek  a  stable  price  level.  We  do  not  seek  a 
specified  quantity  of  money.  But  if  the  sup- 
ply of  money  equals  the  demand  of  money 
at  prevailing  interest  rates,  then  the  price 
level  must  remain  stable,  and  people  and 
businesses  will  have  all  the  money  they  de- 
sire— because.  In  a  free  and  open  society, 
the  demand  for  money  is  determined  by  the 
sovereign  users  of  money,  the  consumers  and 
producers.  How  many  solvent  consumers  in 
a  market  economy  make  a  demand  for  money 
which  is  not  supplied?  None.  The  partici- 
pants In  the  market  create  the  demand  for 
money.  The  commercial  banks  and  the  cen- 
tral bank,  by  guiding  the  bank  rate  and  the 
discount  rate  and  deftly  hovering  over  the 
market,  must  simply  be  prepared  to  supply 
creditworthy  borrowers  without  limit;  and. 
In  extremis,  to  be  the  banker  of  last  resort. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  policy  target,  the 
supply  of  cash  balances  in  the  market  must 
always  be  gradually  adjusted  to  the  demand 
for  them.  Then  there  can  be  no  inflation. 
The  reason  being  that  since  the  quantity  of 
actual  cash  balances  supplied  is  made 
strictly  equal  to  the  amount  of  money 
desired,  the  market  for  cash  balances  as  a 
whole  will  be  stable.  Excess  cash  balances, 
the  cause  of  inflation,  have  been  ruled  out. 
The  money  market,  under  these  conditions 
will  tend  to>ward  equilibrium;  and,  under 
the  new  operating  target,  will  tend  to  remain 
there.  The  consequences  of  such  a  monetary 
policy  will  have  pervasive  effects  throughout 
the  economy.  Since  the  supply  of  cash  bal- 
ances tends  to  equal  the  demand  for  them, 
no  one  in  the  market  will  desire  to  make  a 
purchase  with  existing  cash  balances  until 
he  first  produces  a  new  sale  in  exchange  for 
additional  cash  balances.  In  a  word,  no  one 
will  demand  without  first  making  a  supply. 
When  the  market  for  cash  balances  tends 
toward  equilibrium,  no  one  will  consume 
anything  more  unless  he  first  produces 
something  more.  Under  such  conditions  the 
price  level  will  vary  moderately  around 
unity.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  no  Infla- 
tion arising  from  excess  cash  balances 
created  by  the  central  banking  system 
through  open  market  operations,  since  the 
banks  will  supply  only  the  money  which  is 
demanded  in  the  market. 

As  defined  here,  such  a  monetary  policy 
comes  to  grips  with,  indeed  it  modifies. 
Say's  Law  of  Markets  and  the  Inadequate 
Quantity  Theory  of  Money.  One  refor- 
mulates: aggregate  demand  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  aggregate  supply,  augmented 
( +  /-)  by  the  difference  between  the  supply 
of  actual  cash  balances  and  the  level  ol 
desired  cash  balances.^ 

The  new  monetary  doctrine  for  a  sound 
currency  is  now  clear:  First,  Fed  open 
market  operations  must  cease.  Second,  the 
discount  rate  of  the  central  bank  must  be 
remobilized  so  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  subsidy 
rate,  which  In  the  past  gave  rise  to  credit 
expansion,  excess  cash  balances,  and  infla- 
tion. The  discount  rate  becomes  instead  a 
market-related  rate  and  generally  hovers, 
during  periods  of  economic  growth,  above 
the  bank  rate,  thus  providing  no  proflt  (or 
subsidy)  incentives  to  commercial  banks  to 
expand  cash  balances  (credit)  beyond  the 
demand  for  them. 

To  be  sure.  Monetarists  would  claim  to 
fix  the  total  quantity  of  money,  through  a 
specified  money  stock  rule,  in  order  to  reg- 
ulate the  government  monopoly  (the  Federal 
Reserve  Board)  which  supplies  cash  balances 

»  This  formulation  of  the  quantity  theory 
of  money  expresses  the  basic  theorem  of 
Jacque*  RuelTB  monetary  economics. 
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to  the  market.  Yet  the  simpler,  market-re- 
lated technique  would  be  to  make  the  value 
of  a  unit  of  money  equal  to  a  weight  unit 
of  gold,  m  order  to  regulate  the  same  mo- 
nopoly. Some  would  argue  that  such  a  mone- 
tary "regulator"  absorbs  an  excess  of  real 
resources,  namely  the  laborious  process  of 
gold  production.  In  order  to  sustain  It.  and 
is  therefore.  In  social  and  economic  terms, 
too  costly. 

Whatever  the  minor  Incremental  social 
cost  of  a  convertible  currency.  It  Is  never- 
theless a  superior  stabilizer  and  a  more  effi- 
cient regulator  of  price  stability  in  the  long 
run  One  test  Is  history,  and  Roy  Jastram  s 
scholarship  proves.  In  The  Gtolden  Constant, 
that  convertible  currencies  yield  price  sta- 
bility In  the  long  run.  For  that  matter,  the 
goal  of  an  enduring  social  order,  unlike  that 
of  the  individual,  must  not  be  to  maximize 
welfare  in  the  short  run,  but  rather.  In  the 
long  run.  It  is  not  an  excessive  cost  to 
society  to  allocate  a  minor  share  of  its  real 
resources  to  the  regulating  mechanism  of  its 
money  supply.  Nothing  else  wUl  assure  the 
indispensable  vlrture  of  long  run  trust  dn  Its 
monetary  unit. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  bring  about  long-run 
stability  in  the  market  for  cash  balances,  the 
dollar  must  be  defined  In  law  as  equal  to  a 
weight  unit  of  a  real  commodity,  such  as 
gold,  at  a  statutory  convertibility  rate  which 
Insures  that  nominal  wage  rates  do  not  fall. 
Nothing  less  will  yield  a  real  fiduciary  cur- 
rency. Such  a  gold  convertibility  plan  at  a 
fixed  rate  is  virtually  a  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  and 
therefore  of  the  future  value  of  savings.  The 
legal  framework  of  a  convertible  currency 
makes  of  money  an  enduring  political  In- 
stitution. As  the  U.S.  has  the  oldest  written 
political  constitution,  it  Is  now  time  to  offer 
the  world  a  real  money,  underwritten  by  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  gold  con- 
vertibility. 

As  a  result,  no  bank,  not  even  the  central 
bank,  could  expand  credit  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  market.  An  excess  supply 
of  money  would  cause  the  general  price  level 
to  rise,  but  the  gold  convertibility  price 
would  remain  the  same.  Therefore,  the  fixed 
gold  price  would  fall  relative  to  the  rising 
general  price  level.  Elasticity  of  demand  for 
the  relatively  cheap  gold  would  create  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  limited  supply  of  it  in 
exchange  for  the  excess  cash  balances  now 
offered  for  gold  to  commercial  banks  and  the 
central  bank.  The  failure  to  redeem  these 
excess  dollars  for  gold  would,  under  con- 
vertibility rules,  threaten  the  bankruptcy 
and  dissolution  of  a  commercial  bank.  A  de- 
fault by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
result  in  the  breach  of  a  solemn  legsJ  obli- 
gation and  therefore  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Depreciation  of  the  currency 
would  follow,  and  inflation  would  be  a  direct 
result. 

Constrained,  therefore,  by  law  to  redeem 
excess  dollars  with  specified  weight  units  of 
gold,  the  central  bank,  as  the  price  level  rose, 
would  have  to  reduce  the  growth  of  credit 
and  money — until  once  again  It  supplied  no 
more  money  than  the  market  demanded.  As 
the  banks  contracted  credit,  excess  cash  bal- 
ances would  be  reabsorbed,  and  demand  for 
gold  at  the  banks  would  cease.  ConvertlbiUty 
would  prevail.  And,  the  threat  of  bankruptcy 
would  be  forestalled.  The  price  level  would 
descend;  Infiation  gradually  would  end. 
Stabe  prices  would  now  prevail,  even  though 
the  banking  system.  In  order  to  increase 
profits,  may  have  wanted  to  expand  money 
and  credit  faster  than  the  rate  of  growth  of 
production. 

At  all  times  these  Institutional  arrange- 
ments under  the  new  monetary  regime  will 
assure  that  the  supply  of  cash  balances  will 
be  made  equal  to  the  demand  for  cash 
balances,   at   varying   interest   rates  deter- 


mined by  participants  Ip  the  market  tor 
cash  balances.  What  matters  is  that  the  level 
of  cash  balances  and  the  level  of  Interest 
rates  Is  determined  in  the  open  market,  not 
in  the  Open  Market  Conunittee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  So  long  as  the  discount 
rate  hovers  above  the  bank  rate,  and  the 
bank  rate  above  the  market  rate  for  eligible 
paper,  the  market  for  cash  balances  will 
yield  in  any  given  period  a  closely  related 
cluster  of  interest  rates. 

The  variations  in  these  market  rates,  as 
they  Intersect  with  and  disengage  from  the 
bank  rates,  will  tend  to  create  an  equlllbrlimi 
level  of  the  money  stock.  There  Is  Uttle  need 
In  such  a  market  for  trying  to  fine  tune  the 
money  stock  through  continuous  open- 
market  operations.  An  efficient  money  mar- 
ket, and  simple  Institutional  rules  govern- 
ing banking  system  discount  rates,  will  tend 
to  give  rise  to  the  necessary  rate  of  growth 
In  the  supply  of  cash  balances. 

Above  all.  this  growth  rate  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  rate  of  real  economic  growth 
(say  4%)  and  with  changes  In  the  velocity 
of  money  as  determined  by  economic  ac- 
tivity and  the  technology  of  the  payments 
mechanism— because  the  new  target  of 
monetary  policy  Is  to  supply  only  the  quan- 
tity of  money  demanded  In  the  market.  As 
the  target  Is  hit,  the  goal  of  monetary  policy 
will  be  fulflUed:  namely,  a  sUble  price  level. 

In  sum,  the  present  inflationary  Impasse 
requires  a  number  of  specific  remedies:  (1) 
Remobillze  the  discoimt  rate.  (2)  Admit  that 
the  central  bank  cannot  control  the  money 
supply,  even  though  It  can  control  Federal 
Reserve  Credit.  (3)  Therefore,  abandon  hy- 
perlnterventlonist  open  market  operations, 
as  they  cannot  achieve  a  stable  money  sup- 
ply. (4)  Stand  ready  at  the  central  bank  to 
supply,  at  an  unsubsldlzed  rate,  all  the 
money  demanded  by  solvent  conunerclal 
banks.  (5)  After  achieving  the  first  four 
goals,  herald  the  restoration  of  dollar  con- 
vertibility (In  12  to  18  months)  at  a  fixed 
rate,  to  be  determined  over  time  largely  In 
the  market;  but  at  a  level  which,  under  no 
circumstances,  will  reduce  nominal  wage 
rates.  (6)  Finally,  convoke  an  International 
Monetary  Conference,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  U.S..  with  the  goal  of  esUbllshlng  a 
true  gold  standard,  one  which  would  rule  out 
the  special  privilege  of  official  reserve  cur- 
rencies and  thus  remedy  the  most  profound 
defect  of  the  Bretton  Woods  exchange-rate 
regime. 

The  effects  of  true  monetary  reform  would 
appear  immediately.  The  price  of  gold  would 
fall  to  Its  equilibrium  level,  emptied  of  a 
value  based  on  Inflationary  expectations.  The 
price  level  would  stabilize  rapidly.  Long  term 
Interest  rates  would  fall  700-800  basis  points. 
At  lower  Interest  rates  there  would  be  a  vast 
demand  for  investment  capital.  With  a  stable 
price  level,  a  stable  dollar,  and  lower  relative 
tax  rates  the  sluice-gates  would  open  and  a 
flood  of  savings  would  flow  Into  the  market. 
Equity  and  debt  capital  would  once  again 
pour  into  business  enterprise.  The  nation's 
productive  plant  would  be  rebuilt.  Therefore 
the  demand  for  labor  wovild  rise.  Unemploy- 
ment would  decline. 

The  true  onset  of  the  "American  Century" 
will  have  arrived,  coincident  with  the  end  of 
Inflation  In  the  Western  World. 


Wright),  after  3  pjn.  today,  on  account 
of  ofBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unsmlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HnrsoN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CointTER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grasslet,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GucKMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drutan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oumo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosiENKowsKi,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McHuGH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CORMAN   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  ccxisent,  pennissi<xi  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiics  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kemp,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  10  i>age6  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $4,126.50. 

(ITie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiNsoN),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mrs.  Snowe  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHTTLZE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paot.. 

Mr.  Berettter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ifwis. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wahpler. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Corrada. 
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in  two  instances, 
in  two  instances. 


nder. 
of  California. 


in  seven  instances. 
I>eerlin. 
of  Tennessee. 

of  California  in  three 


SENATE  i  NROLXED  BILL  SIGNED 
SPE/KER 


announced  his  signa- 
e  irolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

title: 

I  ct  to  amend  the  Immigration 

;y  Act  to  revise  the  procedures 

n  of  refugees,  to  amend  the 

Refugee    Assistance    Act    of 

a  more  uniform  basis  for 

of  assistance  to  refugees,  and 


ENROL!  ED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Housfe  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  e;  irolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hjouse  of  the  following  titles, 
thereupon    signed    by    the 


which    were 
Spealcer: 

HH.  5913.  A) 


of  the  Merchai  it  Marine  Act,  1936;  and 

HJ.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Humel- 
Blne  as  a  cltl  i«n  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  th«   Smithsonian  Institution. 


a;xjournment 


Mr.  KILDEE 
the  House  do 

The  moticH. 
Ingly  (at  5  o' 
under  its 
joumed  until 
at  12  noon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
ow  adjourn, 
was  agreed  to;   accord- 
dock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
prefious  order,  the  House  ad- 
Monday,  March  10,  1980. 


Boird 
B<  ard 


Under  clause 
tlve 
Speaker's  tablfe 

3709.  A  lettj 
Architectural 
Compliance 
report  of  the 
suant  to  sectlofc 
as  amended:  to 
and  Labor. 

3710.  A   lette 
of  Management 
of  the  Preslderjt 
Treasury, 
the  performanc  t 


the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tions 201  and  202  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(f)  of  the  act,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

3711.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's 
activities  imder  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
6  U.S.C.  662(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3712.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

3713.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
designate  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652a(o) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3714.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  spe- 
cifications for  legislation  to  reduce  the  use 
of  oil  and  gas  in  the  electric  utility  sector 
by  1  nUUlon  barrels  per  day  by  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3715.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sion, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deporutlon  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3716.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U  S 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act.  as  amended,  for  2  years 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


act  to  amend  section  502(a) 


EXECUTTV  E  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


Of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 

communic^tions  were  taken  from  the 

and  referred  as  follows: 

from   the   Chairman,   U.S. 

4nd    Transportation    Barriers 

transmitting  the  annual 

for  fiscal  year  1978.  pur- 

602  of  Public  Law  93-112, 

;he  (Committee  on  Education 


from   the   Director.    Office 

and  Budget,  Executive  Office 

t.  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

transmitting  the  annual  report  on 

of  functions  and  duties  of 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Operations  and  In- 
ternal Evaluation  Process  of  the  State  De- 
partment Inspector  General,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. (Rept.  No.  96-806).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, s.  2222.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time 
for  commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf 
of  an  Individual  Indian  whose  land  Is  held 
In  trust  or  restricted  status:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-807).  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5900.  A  bill  amending  tho 
act  of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539;  25  U.S.C. 
416) ,  as  amended,  to  authorize  a  99-year  lease 
for  the  Moses  Allotment  No.  10.  Chelan 
County.  Wash.,  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
96-808).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5953.  A  bill  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  maintain  the  orl^nal  boundary 
stones  of  the  Nation's  Capital:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-809).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  548.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-810).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  Bouse  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  572.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control;  with  amendment  (Rept.  96-811). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  573.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-812). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  574.  Resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  ongoing  computer  services  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  Investigation  of 
addlti6nal  computer  services  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  provide  computer 
support  to  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  96-813) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  680.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  (Rept.  No. 
96-814).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  583.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; with  amendment  (Rept.  96-815).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  6702.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 603  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  certain  political  contributions 
(Rept.  No.  96-816) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Sntdek)  : 
H.R.  6721.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  airport  and  air- 
way system,  and  for  other  nurnoses;  Jointly, 
to   the   Committees   on    Public   Works   and 
Transportation  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By    Mr.    BEDELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Smh-h    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Hanley,    Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Snowe.  and  Mr. 
Tauke)  : 

H.R.  6722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  special  loan  guarantees 
to  small-business  concerns  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  motor  fuel  service  stations,  to  re- 
quire the  divorcement  of  such  stations  from 
operation  by  certain  producers  and  refiners 
of  motor  fuels,  to  control  sales  by  producers 
and  refiners  of  motor  fuels,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  RiNALDO)  : 

H.R.  6723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 

Act  of   1933   and  the   Investment  Company 

Act  of  1940  to  provide  Incentives  for  small 

business  Investment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  DANNEMETER: 
H.R.  6724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  unified 
credit  against  estate  and  gift  taxes  to  pro- 
vide that  $400,000  of  property  shall  be  exempt 
from  such  taxes,  and  to  provide  an  inflation 
adjustment  of  such  amount;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Loktfleb)  : 
H.R.  6725.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  In  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  to  Implement  certain 
requirements  relating  to  animal  damage  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
nn.  6726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  publishing 
and  broadcast  of  Information  about  lotteries 
In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  Jl.  6727.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Bon  Secour 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PUQUA  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6728.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    GARCIA    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
Chiskolm,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Mttchell  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.   Murphy   of   Illinois,   Ms. 
Oakar,    Mr.   Ottinceh,    Mr.   Patten, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  6729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974;  to 
the    Committee    on   Banking,   Finance    and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  6730.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  eligible  households  to  off- 
set rising  home  heating  costs;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  6731.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority for  the  general  or  selective  control 
of  prices  and  wages;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Foley,  Mr.   Madioan,  and 
Mr.  Harkin)  : 
H.R.  6732.  A  bill  to  make  available  a  na- 
tional   soil    conservation    program;    to   tlie 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.KAZEN: 
H.R.  6733.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  Implement  certain 
requirements    relating    to    animal    damage 
control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    McDADE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Edwakds  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Bitrgener,  Mr.  Shcs- 
TER,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr. 
SCHUL7E,  Mr.   CoNTE.  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mr.    Broomfxzld,    Mr.    Carter,    Mr. 
QUAYLE,   Mr.   Marriott,   Mr.   Roth, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Bercutes,  Mr.  BETHtrNE,  Mr.  E»- 
dahl,  Mr.  Taxtke,  and  Mr.  Porter)  : 
H.R.  6734.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
concerns  by  Increasing  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  which  go  to 
such  concerns;   by  providing  tax  Incentives 
Including    accelerated   depreciation,    Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  used  equipment,  deferral 
of   capital   gains  from   Investment   in  such 
concerns  and  a  corporate  Income  tax  rate 
reduction;  by  awarding  attorneys'  fees  where 


such  concerns  are  successful  In  a  suit  with 
the  Federal  Govemment,  and  by  providing 
for  Federal  regulatory  flexibility  wltb  respect 
to  such  concerns,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Judiciary,  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  MaryUnd: 
HH.  6736.  A  blU  to  fwovide  for  the  striking 
of    medals    In    commemoration    of    Maggie 
Lena  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  6736.  A  bUl  to  establish  Federal  pol- 
icies designed  to  minimize  the  involuntary 
displacement  of  individuals  from  housing 
and  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  those 
who  have  been  so  displaced;  Jointly,  to  the 
(Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  PubUc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  MTERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Jt.  6737.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United   States;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAB: 
H.R.  6738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Act  of  1960  to  limit  the  ItablUty  of 
United  States  registered  pilots  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  reciprocal  and  equitable  participa- 
tion by  United  States  and  Canadian  citizens 
in  the  pilotage  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  BOTER: 
H.R.  6739.  A  biU  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously      upon      Leopoldlne      Marie 
Scbmld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
HJl.  6740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  initial  cost-of-living 
adjustments  provided  for  certain  civil  serv- 
ice annuitants;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  6741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  direct  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  wood-  or  coal-bum- 
Ing  stoves;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen)  : 
HJl.  6742.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  16(a) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  permit 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  receive  cash  payments 
m  lieu  of  donated  foods  for  purposes  of  pro- 
grams under  such  act  and  imder  the  Child 
Nutrition   Act   of    1966;    to   the   Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.B.  6743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment   and  Training   Act  to 
provide  a  career  intern  program  to  encourage 
school  districts  and  opportunities  industrial- 
ization centers,  and  other  community-based 
organizations  of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 
to  carry  out  programs  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional employment  opportunity  for  youths; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.   6744.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  Increase  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  credit,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  used  equipment  eligible  for  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  and  to  allow  certain 
small  businesses  to  use  the  cash  method  of 
accounting   without   regard   to   Inventories: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  6745.  A  bUl  to  reorganize  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  by  con- 
solidating in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  the  major  Federal   Government  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation,  from   both   nuclear   and   nonnuclear 
sources,  and  to  require  such  Agency  to  make 
a  continuing  comparison  of  the  risks  and 
effects   of   radiation    from   different   sources 
and  to  assure  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  public  are  kept  aware  of  these  risks  and 


effect;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
(Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBAS8LET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Findlxy)  : 
H.J.  Res.  505.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  impose  on  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment a  960  miUlon  fine,  payable  from 
blocked  Iranian  assets,  for  each  day  that 
U.S.  citizens  held  hostage  or  otherwise  U- 
legaUy  detained  in  Iran  continue  to  be  held 
hostage  or  so  detained  beyond  a  date  desig- 
nated by  the  President;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENBETTE: 
HJ.  Res.  506.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  13.  1980,  as  "Na- 
tional Tourism  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Akaxa,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Ambro. 
Mr.  ANNimzio,  Mr.  AprLSOATi.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Batalis.  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr. 
Blancharo,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  BaoDHXAO,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Carnet.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cava- 
NADCB.  Mr.  Chapfell.  Mr.  Oorraoa. 
Bir.  Daniel  B.  Crank.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crank.  BIt.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Bosert 
W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  dk  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Blr.  Dincell.  Mr.  Don- 
welly.  Mr.  DoRNAN,  Mr.  Douchkrtt. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  EkTXL, 
Btr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Evans  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Part,  Mr.  Faho,  Mr. 
Fish,  Bir.  Florio,  B«r.  Frenzel,  Bir. 
Frost,  Blr.  Oilman,  B4r.  Goodlinc. 
Mr.  Gore,  Blr.  Gradison,  tii.  Grass- 
i.rY  Bir.  Gray.  Mr.  Guyeb,  Mr.  Han- 
ley". Blr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hichtower,  Mr.  Holland,  BJrs.  Holt, 
B4r.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jkf- 
FORDS,  Blr.  Jenrette,  Blr.  Kaekn.  Blr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee,  Blr.  KocovsMt. 
Blr.  Kramer.  Blr.  Lacomarsino.  Blr. 
T.wT»rag»,  Blr.  Lee.  Blr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Llotd.   Blr.   liOTr.   Blr.   Lowrt.   Mr. 

LUKKN.   Mr.   LUNORKN.   Blr.    BIarkkt. 

Mr.  BIarriott,  Blr.  BIathis,  Blr.  BIat- 
Bui.  Blr.  BlAzzoLi,  Blr.  McDade.  Blr. 
McDonald.  Blr.  McEwen.  Blr.  Mc- 
Kay. Blr.  BlicA,  Mr.  Mitchkll  of 
New  York.  Blr.  Mollohan.  MT. 
Montgomery,  Blr.  Moore,  Blr. 
MooRREAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Blr. 
Mom.,  Mr.  Murphy  of  PennsylvanU, 
Blr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Blr.  Mur- 
phy of  minois,  Blr.  Murtha,  Blr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Blr.  Itrms  of 
Pennsylvania,  Blr.  Natchkr.  Blr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Nichols.  Blr.  Nolan.  Blr. 
O'Brien,  Blr.  Obhwtar,  Blr.  Ottin- 
CER,  Blr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Porter. 
Blr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Porskll. 
Mr.  Rahall,  bit.  Richmond,  Blr. 
RiNALDC,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr  Roter. 
Blr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Sharp.  Blr.  Shum- 
WAY.  Mr.  Skelton,  Blrs.  Smtth  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Spknck. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Symms,  Blr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Vknto. 
Blr.  Walgren,  Blr  Wampler.  Blr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitk- 
HURST,  Mr.  WHrrTAKER,  Blr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  Btr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  Blr.  Winn,  Blr.  Wolpe.  Blr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Yatron. 
Blr.  YOUNG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Zefkretti.  and  Blr. 
McCloskey)  : 
HJ      Res      607.     Resolution     designating 

July    18     1980,    as    "National    P.O.W.-M.I.A. 

Recognition  Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 


5006 


By 
I 
Mr 
Ma 
Mr. 


Yeh  wick 


MA(  uikx. 


and 

H.   Con 

to  recognize 

senal  In 

Post  Office 


Do  'er 
aiid 


COUBTER   (for  hlmaelf.  Mrs. 
,  Mr.  Pattks,  Sir.  Kdjaldo, 

HOWABO,     Mr.     FOSSTTHX,      Mr. 

Mr.   Plouo.   Mr.   Roddto, 

HOLLKXBECK,    Mr.    HlTCHKS,    Mr. 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 

Mr.      Whitehurst.      Mr. 
H.   Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  McDonald)  : 

295.   Concurrent   resolution 
the  Centennial  of  Plcatlnny  Ar- 
■,  N.J.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 


Th<  kpson. 
GxTi  aim 

CHi  ILXS 


PRIVATE  :  m.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
cliuse 


re  erred  i 


Under 
bills  and  resolutions 
severally 
By  Mr 

HJt.  6746. 
Jose  Alagao; 
clary. 

By  Mr 

HJl.  6747. 
R.  Klim  and 
on  the  Judlelkry 


1  Of  rule  XXII.  private 
were  introduced  and 
as  follows: 

FAZIO: 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmundo 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

OBERSTAR: 

K  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Herman 

Helen  Klun;  to  the  Committee 


ADD]  nONAL  SPONSORS 


clause 


Under 
were  added 
tions  as  follows 


Dam  ^N 


H.R.   786: 

ROSTNTHAL. 

Maryland, 
Mr.  Vbnto, 
LUMS,   Mr. 
and  Mr 

H.R.   1603 
Mica,   Mr.   oi 
Stack,  Mr 

Mr.  TaAXLEK, 

SON  of  Texas. 
HJl.  3609 

Sir.     PINBLET, 

MiNisH,    Mr. 
Stangeland, 
TOUlf  c  of 

H.R.  4448 
DrviNE. 

HJt.  5117: 
Bfr 

Debwinskx, 
Mr.  CoELRo. 
Mr.  Davis  of 
Mr.  McDaoe,  . 

MoinCOMZRT, 

York,    Mr 
TotTNC  of 


Mr.    Stack,   Mr.   Stbatton,   Mr. 

:  St.   Perkins,   Mr.   Mitchell  of 

tl  r.    MuRPHT    of    Pennsylvania, 

J  [r.  Gray.  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Del- 

B^NioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dues, 


LaCOMAK!  [NO, 

^r 

llr. 


Sir. 


>[r 


H.R.  5225 
H.R.      6408 

Douchektt. 
HJl.  6065 
H.R.  6070 
RR.    6345: 

DowNET,  Mr. 

Bethttne,  Mr 

and  Mr 

HJl.    6370: 
Louisiana,  Mr 

LET,    Mr. 

H.R.  6380 
Crisholm,  Mr 
DoDD.  Mr 
Mr.    Written 
Missouri ,  and 


BEDE.L 


OlAI  M 
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4  of  rule  XXU,  sponsors 
to  public  bills  and  resolu- 


Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Moobe.  Mr. 

LA   Garza,   Mr.   Conable,    Mr. 

BSXLL,  Mr.  Kellt,  Mr.  Kazen, 

At.  Bauman.  Mr.  Chables  Wn.- 

and  Mr.  Livingston. 

Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Mr.   Leach  of  Louisiana.   Mr. 

OSEBSTAR.     Mr.     Sebelitjs,     Mr. 

Kir.    Swift,    Mr.    Wright,    Mr. 

Mis  lourl.  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

At.  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 


llr. 


klr.  Badham.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 

Mr.   Sensenbbenneb,   Mr. 

Benjamin,  Mr.  Writtakeb, 

.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 

South  Carolina,  Mr.  Httbbabd. 

'.  Peppeb,  Mr.  DoucHEBTT,  Mr. 

Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  MrrcHiLL  of  New 

Hdckabt,    Mr.     Campbell.    Mr. 

Ala  rka.  and  Mr.  Clingeb. 

1  Ir.  Puqua  and  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.     Jenbettx     and      Mr. 


III. 


Aodabbo  and  Mr.  Roe, 
Devine. 
Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Shabp,    Mr. 
I  IcClosket.  Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Cbane,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 


Dank  emeteb. 


Wr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Evans  of  Georela,  Mr.  Whit- 
Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
r.  Andebson  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 

Corcoran,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
o,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Stack, 
Mr     Wright,    Mr.   Young    of 
(r.  Zetibxtti. 


HJl.  6382:  Mr.  Daschle. 
HJl.  6473 :  Mr.  Conable.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska.   Mr.    WoLPE,    Mr.   Dannemktxb,   Mr. 
CotiBTEB,  and  Mr.  Cabnet. 
H.R.  6498 :  Mr.  Eroahl. 

H.R.  6601:  Mr.  Burgeneb,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  D'Amoitrs.  Mr.  Mat- 
Tox,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 
H.R.  6635 :  Mr.  Obebstab. 
H.R.  6688:  Mr.  Hillis  and  Mr.  Beabd  of 
Tennessee. 

H.R.  6692:  Mrs.  Btbon  and  Mr.  Eblenborn. 
HJ.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Jeftobds,  Mr.  Fadntrot, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 
H.  Con.  Res.  281 :  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
HJ.  Res.  372:  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  KiLOEE,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Walcren, 
Mr.  Heckler,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Yatbon,  Mr.  MiLLEB  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Andbews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Barnabd,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Bbeaux,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Brodread,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cavanadch,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Clingeb,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel. 
Jb.,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Doughebty,  Mr.  Englsh, 
Mr.  e:vans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Flobio,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Fbost,  Mr.  Goooling,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Gbamm,  Mr.  Gbay,  Mr.  Hagx- 
DORN,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mr.  HiNsoN,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jenbette.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Ledebeb,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Levttas,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Panetta,    Mr.    Pashayan,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 

POBTEB,      Mr.       PUBSELL.       Mr.       QUAYLE.      Mr. 

Rarall,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY.  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Tbax- 
LEB,  Mr.  Watkiws.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wnrns- 
HURST,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  498:  Mr.  Clingeb.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Van  Deeblin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Woltt,  Mr. 
LuNGBEN,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Findlet,  Mr.  Cobraoa,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Danielscn,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  GuYER,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Andebson  of  California,  Mr.  Pwh,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  MOLLORAN.  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Icrord, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Kostmater.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Pbitcrard,  Mr. 
Fauntrot,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  nunols,  Mr.  McClort.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson  of  Califor- 


nia, Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Flobio,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Lowry.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bad- 
ham.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

H.J.  Res.  601:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Lederer, 
Mr.  GuABiNi,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  De  la  Garza. 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Gbisham.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
FBost,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, and  Mr.  Dood. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware. 

H.  Con  Res.  239:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Mr.  Fobsythe.  Mr.  Wtatt.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Stack,  Mr.  D'Amoubs.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
Steed.  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Lott. 

H.  Res.  525:  Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California.   Mr.   Andrews   of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
Mr.    Atkinson,    Mr.    Badham,   Mr.    Barnard, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Benjamin. 
Mr.   Bethune.   Mr.    Bevill.   Mrs.   Bouquard. 
Mr.   Bowen.   Mr.   Brinkley.   Mr.   Brown  of 
Ohio.    Mr.    Broyhill.    Mr.    Buchanan.    Mr. 
Bdbgener.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Cheney,   Mr.   Clausen,   Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr. 
Coelho,    Mr.    Collins    of   Texas,    Mr.    Cor- 
coran, Mr.  CouBTEB.   Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr.     Dan     Daniel.     Mr.     Robxbt    W.    Dan- 
iel,    Jr.,     Mr.     Dannemeyeb.     Mr.     de     la 
Garza.    Mr.    Debwinski.    Mr.    Devine,    Mr. 
Dickinson,    Mr.    Dornan,    Mr.    Duncan    of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Oklahoma.   Mr. 
E/ANs  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware.  Mrs.  Fen  wick,  Mr.  Find- 
ley,  Mr.  Fobsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  GoLDWATEB,  Mr.  Oramm. 
Mr.   Gbassley.   Mr.   Gbisham.   Mr.   Guabini. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Heptel.  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Huckaby,    Mr.    IcHORD,    Mr.    Ireland,    Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kogov- 
sek, Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Lott.   Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.   McCloskey,   Mr.   McCormack,   Mr.   Mc- 
Donald,  Mr.    Mablenee,   Mr.   Mabbiott,   Mr. 

Mavroules,     Mr.     Mica,     Mr.     Michel.     Mr. 

MiNETA,    Mr.    Moffett.    Mr.    Montgomery. 

Mr.  MooRREAD  of  California,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 

MtTRPHY    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 

O'Brien,   Mr.   Panetta,   Mr.   Patterson,   Mr. 

Paul,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr. 

Robinson,    Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Rousselot.    Mr. 

ROYER,  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Santini, 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway, 

Mr.    Slack,    Mrs.    Smith    of   Nebraska,    Mrs. 

Snowe,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stenholm, 

Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 

Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.    Weaver.   Mr.    White.   Mr.    WHrrEHURST. 

Mr.  WnrrTAKER,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Mr.  Charles 

Wilson    of    Texas.    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wil- 
son of  California.   Mr.   Winn,  Mr.   Yatbon. 

and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.   Res.   591:    Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson   ot 

California.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 

Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bukcencr.  and  Mr. 

Porter. 
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STATUS  OF  CAMBODIAN 
REFUGEES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PEHNSTLVAHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  8, 1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  a  report  on  the  Cambodian  ref- 
ugee situation  produced  by  Dr.  R. 
Sean  Randolph,  senior  foreign  policy 
analyst  for  the  Republican  Study 
Committee.  In  January,  Dr.  Randolph 
toured  various  refugee  centers  along 
both  the  Thai-Cambodian  and  Thai- 
Laotian  borders,  and  has  returned 
with  an  insightful  and  '  informative 
report  which  has  already  received  con- 
siderable attention.  The  points  made 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  mem- 
bership as  we  examine  the  Cambodian 
problem  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months. 

The  first  point  is  heartening.  The 
Cambodian  refugees  located  on  or 
near  the  Thai  border  now  seem  to  be 
adequately  and  effectively  cared  for, 
thanks  to  the  collective  efforts  of  a 
large  number  of  governments,  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  private  vol- 
untary agencies.  While  continuing 
support  for  refugee  programs  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  new  deteriora- 
tion of  conditions,  at  least  at  this 
moment  the  situation  appears  to  be  in 
hand. 

The  second  point  made  in  the  report 
is  more  troubling.  That  is,  that  the 
Cambodian  refugee  problem,  at  least 
as  it  concerns  the  Cambodians  in 
Thailand,  will  increasingly  become 
more  of  a  political  than  a  humanitar- 
ian issue.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Randolph,  it  appears 
most  of  the  refugees  now  living  on  the 
Thai  border  will  be  forced  to  remain 
there  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
will  lead  to  a  long-term,  established 
refugee  presence  in  or  near  Thailand, 
which  may  have  seriously  destabilizing 
effects  on  both  Thailand  and  the 
region.  The  point  made  is  that  the 
Cambodian  refugee  problem  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  one-shot  emergency 
food  and  medical  assistance,  but  in- 
stead has  become  a  political  problem 
which  will  not  be  so  easily  or  quickly 
solved. 

This  is  an  incisive  and  highly  com- 
mendable report  which  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  as  we  examine 
these  immense  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced. 

Dr.  Randolph's  report  follows: 
Current  Status  op  Cambodiar  Repugees:  A 
Stapp  Report 

Critical  shortages  of  food  and  the  threat 
of  continued  fighting  between  Vietnamese 
forces  and  Khmer  Rouge  forces  loyal  to  the 


ousted  communist  government  of  Pol  Pot 
have  sent  massive  numbers  of  Cambodian 
refugees  into  or  near  neighboring  Thailand. 
The  problems  posed  by  this  human  tide  are 
both  humanitarian  and  political  in  nature. 
For  the  moment  the  most  pressing  aspect 
of  the  humanitarian  problem— the  need  for 
adequate  food  and  medical  assistance- 
appear  to  have  passed.  The  political  prob- 
lem promises  to  be  more  long-term,  how- 
ever, and  for  the  time  being  remains  intrac- 
table. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Cambodian  refu- 
gees are  concentrated  along  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  Thai-Cambodian  border,  near  the 
Thai  border  town  of  Aranyaprathet.  These 
are  divided  into  two  distinct  groupings.  Ap- 
proximately 140,000  are  in  estabUshed  hold- 
ing centers  located  away  from  the  immedi- 
ate border,  which  are  administered  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR).  Ultimate  authority  in  the 
border  area  remains  tn  the  hands  of  the 
That  military.  The  two  most  important  of 
these  camps  are  at  Sakeo.  located  approxi- 
mately 56  km  from  the  border,  and  at  Khao 
I  Dang,  about  10  km  inside  Thailand.  An 
older  and  smaller  camp  is  located  Just  out- 
side Aranyaprathet  itself.  Another  600.000 
Cambodians  remain  in  Informal  encamp- 
ments or  "concentrations"  straddling  the 
border.  These  concentrations  are  neither 
controlled  nor  administered  by  the  UNHCR. 
but  instead  are  imder  the  control  of  a  coDec- 
tion  of  independent  non-communist  leaders 
generically  known  as  Khmer  SereL  Interna- 
tional relief  efforts  are  directed  to  bcyth 
groups,  but  the  most  effective  assistance 
takes  place  in  the  U  Jf .  camps. 

Administration  of  the  camps  under 
UNHCR  authority  appeal's  to  be  both  as  ef- 
fective and  as  well  organized  as  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances,  A  wide  va- 
riety of  voluntary  relief  organizations  oper- 
ate within  the  campa  in  conjunction  with 
the  UNHCR,  in  activities  ranging  from  sani- 
tation to  food  supply  to  medical  assistance. 
Prominent  among  these  organizations  are 
CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Services.  Church 
World  Services,  Food  for  the  Hungry,  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  Medlcins 
San  Frontieres,  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund,  and  the  World  Vision  Foundation. 

Sa  Keo  camp  contains  approximately 
32,000  people,  many  of  whom  arrived  in  the 
montiis  of  October  and  Novemt>er.  Condi- 
tions at  that  time,  both  human  and  physi- 
oJ,  were  extremely  poor.  It  is  reported  that 
on  truclcs  arriving  in  the  camp  from  the 
liorder  area,  as  many  as  30  out  of  40  persons 
would  arrive  dead  or  die  soon  thereafter.  In 
a  camp  containing  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  no  sound  but  coughing  could  be 
heard,  owing  to  the  wealuiess  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Today  the  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved. Death  rates  have  been  reduced  to  a 
more  normal  one  per  day.  Inhabituits  of 
the  camp  appear  to  be  well  fed  and  are  car- 
rying on  a  variety  of  normal  activities.  Hos- 
pital wards  have  available  capacity,  and  per- 
sons in  them  are  being  well  cared  for.  Water 
supplies  appear  adequate,  though  sanitation 
is  still  a  problem.  Housing  remains  a  more 
long-term  problem.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  8a  Keo  are  housed  in  tents  and  other 
makeshift  shelters.  The  camp  was  originally 
built  in  a  low  field,  with  little  drainage. 
Since  it  is  currently  the  dry  season  in  Thai- 
land, no  immediate  problem  exists  with  this. 
When  the  raJny  season  approaches  in  the 


later  spring,  however,  serious  problems  of 
flooding  are  anticipated.  Before  that  time  it 
wiU  be  necessary  to  raise  many  of  the  shel- 
ters. 

The  camp  at  Khao  I  Dang  was  established 
on  November  31  as  a  temporary  holding 
center  for  an  anticipated  influx  of  refugees 
strung  along  the  border,  with  the  aid  of 
UNHCR,  the  Thai  Supreme  Command,  and 
USAID.  The  UNHCR  is  responsible  f<H-  ad- 
ministration, with  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  medical  services. 
Other  voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE  are 
responsible  for  food  distribution  and  other 
services.  The  current  population  of  Khao  I 
Dang  is  over  100.000.  and  is  growing  daily.. 
Adequate  food  is  available  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. Hospitals  in  tbe  camp  have  a  capacity 
of  13.000.  and  the  health  of  the  Inhabitants 
is  generally  good.  Only  1.3%  of  the  new  en- 
trants Into  the  camp  are  hospitalized  after 
initial  screening;  of  these  about  30%  are  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition.  The  generally  sat- 
isfactory nutritional  condition  of  new  en- 
trants is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  people  have  been  living  in  border  con- 
centrations for  some  time,  where  food  has 
been  distributed  by  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram (WFP).  More  long-term  health  prob- 
lems remain,  however,  as  a  result  of  many 
years  of  having  had  too  little  /ood  while 
inside  C^mnbodia. 

Khao  I  Dang  appears  to  be  both  well- 
planned  and  wen-organized.  Shelters  are 
constructed  of  thatch  and  bamboo:  condi- 
tions inside  are  cramped  but  livable.  Sanita- 
tion is  adequate;  and  Is  built  away  from 
water  supplies.  As  at  Sa  Keo.  special  feeding 
sUtions  have  been  established  for  women 
with  iMbies  and  smaD  chOdren.  The  most  se- 
rious problem  at  Khao  I  Dang  is  water.  No 
natural  water  exists  at  the  camp  site. 
though  some  tentative  soundings  have  been 
made.  All  water  is  therefore  trucked  in,  at 
considerable  cost,  from  the  Sa  Kheo  area  in 
65  12,000  liter  tank  trucks.  That  water 
source  is  now  drying  up,  however,  and  new 
sources  will  have  to  be  found.  This  is  liliely 
to  ))e  a  long-term  problem,  since  the  area  in 
which  both  camps  are  located  is  semi-arid. 

The  border  concentrations  lying  outside 
UNHCR  control  provide  a  different  set  of 
problems.  The  largest  of  these  are  under 
the  control  of  Khmer  Serei.  a  loose  designa- 
tion for  an  array  of  separate,  non-eommu- 
nist  leaders.  Ban  Non  Mak  Mun  contains 
over  200.000  persons,  and  until  recently 
Nong  Samet  (otherwise  known  as  camp  007) 
also  contained  200,000.  Khmer  Serel  leaders 
have  in  many  trtmt»nrt»  prevented  inhabi- 
tants from  these  camps  from  leaving  tor 
Khao  I  Dang,  since  these  loose  population 
groupings  are  their  only  power  base,  and 
any  large-scale  removal  of  people  would 
therefore  reduce  their  own  authority.  Fight- 
ing has  taken  place  between  rival  Khmer 
Serei  leaders,  as  well  as  between  Khmer 
Serei  and  Khmer  Rouge  forces.  Most  re- 
cently, on  January  6,  Khmer  Rouge  forces 
attacked  Khmer  Serei  at  Nong  Samet,  caus- 
ing that  camp  to  be  dispersed.  Conditions  in 
these  camps,  while  worse  than  those  in 
UNHCR-administered  facilities,  are  general- 
ly satisfactory.  Pood  supplied  by  interna- 
tional agencies  Is  brought  daily  to  the 
camps,  to  be  distributed  by.  Khmer  Serel 
leaders.  Medical  services  are  provided  by  the 
ICRC,  but  all  representatives  of  intemation- 
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does  not  consider  the  Cambo- 
territory  to  be  "refugees".  If  it 
vould  acquire  permanent  rights 
In  Thailand,  ta  the  long-term  an 
burden  for  a  developing  nation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These.  If  sufficiently  severe  or  prolonged, 
could  lead  to  VJS.  military  involvement  In 
the  area  under  Manila  Pact  commitments. 
Thus,  while  continued  support  for  refugee 
assistance  programs  will  be  required  to 
maintain  the  populations  now  being  cared 
for  and  to  accommodate  whatever  new 
waves  of  refugees  might  result  from  intensi- 
fied fighting  Inside  Cambodia,  the  Cambo- 
dian refugee  problem  now  appears  to  be 
moving  from  a  humanitarian  to  a  political 
phase.  The  ultimate  solution  to  the  Cambo- 
dian crisis  can  therefore  be  found  only  at 
the  political  level.* 


ANDREW  J.  J.  BRENNAN 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

omwroRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  March  has  been  designated 
"National  Red  Cross  Month."  in  recog- 
nition of  the  dedication  of  that  organi- 
zation to  the  cause  of  saving  lives.  In 
the  spirit  of  this  month.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  very  brave  and  altruistic 
individuid.  Andrew  J.  J.  Brennan.  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  Flushing. 
N.Y. 

Dr.  Brennan  is  a  Ph.  D.  who  has 
been  trained  in  Red  Cross  advanced 
first  aid  and  cardiopulmonary  resusci- 
tation—CPR.  One  summer  day.  on 
July  13.  1979.  Dr.  Brennan  was  driving 
adong  in  his  car  when  he  heard  the 
frantic  voice  of  a  neighbor  calling  his 
name.  Dr.  Brennan  immediately 
stopped  his  car  and  rushed  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  apparent  trou- 
ble. He  arrived  on  the  scene  to  find  his 
neighbor  trying  to  assist  another 
neighbor  who  had  somehow  severed 
an  artery  in  his  arm:  the  damage  was 
great,  and  the  arm  was  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. Dr.  Brennan  wasted  no  time  in 
applying  the  skills  he  had  learned 
from  his  Red  Cross  training.  He  imme- 
diately applied  pressure  to  the  victim's 
left  arm  at  a  point  above  the  wound, 
thus  halting  to  a  great  extent  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  had  been  copious. 
While  awaiting  th^  arrival  of  an  ambu- 
lance, Dr.  Brennan  treated  the  man 
for  shock.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
doctors  who  arrived  on  the  scene  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  heroism  of  Dr. 
Brennan,  the  victim  would  surely  have 
died. 

In  recognition  of  Dr.  Brennan's  ex- 
emplary action,  he  is  due  to  receive 
the  Red  Cross  certificate  and  the  ac- 
companying pin.  This  is  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  or  sus- 
tains a  life  by  using  the  skills  and 
knowledge  learned  in  first  aid,  small 
craft,  or  water  safety.  The  certificate 
bears  the  original  signatures  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  honor- 
ary chairman,  and  Jerome  H.  Holland, 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Fortunately,  most  of  tliose  who  have 
been  trained  In  CPR  and  similar  tech- 
niques do  not  have  the  occasion  to  use 
their  skills  very  often.  It  comforts  me 
to  know,  however,  that' when  the' need 
does  arise,  there  are  so  many  dedi- 
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cated  people  like  Dr.  Brennan  who 

make  it  their  business  to  get  involved 
in  an  effort  to  save  a  life.  That  is  what 
National  Red  Cross  Month  is  all 
about.* 


WALTER  AND  JESSIE 
ELLWANOER 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  8. 1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Walter  and  Jessie  Ellwanger  arrived  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  in  1945.  neither  of  them 
had  any  idea  that  the  missionary  work 
they  were  about  to  embark  on  would 
be  revered  some  35  years  later  by 
black  and  white  alike  in  Selma.  in 
Washington,  D.C..  and  throughout  the 
Lutheran  community  nationwide. 

After  receiving  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Indiana  University,  his 
masters  in  divinity  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  and  his  ministerial 
training  from  the  Concordia  Seminary 
in  St.  Louis.  Walter  Ellwanger  spent 
10  years  as  superintendent  in  the 
southern  Indiana  public  school  system 
before  accepting  the  assignment  to 
Selma  in  1945  as  the  Lutheran  mis- 
sionary within  that  city's  black  com- 
munity. He  now  admits  to  "fear  and 
trepidation"  as  he  and  his  wife— also 
skilled  as  an  educator— assumed  the 
leadership  role  for  32  day  schools,  42 
mission  stations,  and  the  Alabama 
Lutheran  Academy  where  young  black 
men  received  the  only  formal  training 
available  nationwide  for  the  ministry. 

Walter  and  Jessie  both  had  vision 
and  energy.  They  saw  the  plight  of 
the  southern  black  child  and  the  dire 
need  for  educational  facilities.  With 
Jessie  teaching  English  and  Latin  and 
cataloging  boolcs  for  the  library, 
Walter  set  out  to  upgrade  the  day 
schools  to  reach  more  youngsters  with 
training  in  the  basic  three  R's.  Both 
Walter  and  Jessie  valued  the  Lutheran 
tradition  of  combining  academic  with 
religious  education,  and  upon  that 
foundation  the  Alabama  Lutheran 
Academy  grew  and  served  Selma  and 
the  entire  black  Lutheran  community. 

Undeterred  by  racial  strife.  Walter 
formed  an  academy  chorus  which  trav- 
eled across  the  South  recruiting 
youngsters  to  join  the  training  in 
Selma.  "The  personal  contact  was  one 
of  our  most  valuable  recruiting  tools," 
Walter  remembers,  and  by  the  early 
1950's  he  was  able  to  expand  the  acad- 
emy's role  to  one  of  a  Junior  college 
where  both  male  and  female  could 
begin  their  higher  education. 

Nowadays,  nearly  every  black  Luth- 
eran minister  nationwide  loolcs  back 
upon  his  years  in  Selma  as  the  solid 
footing  from  which  his  ministry— as 
well  as  his  fornial  education— was 
launched-  Nowhere  else  in  the  country 
were  blacks  offered  formsJ  religious 
training,  except  at  the  Alabama  Luth- 
eran Academy  located  in  Selma. 
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Nowadays,  nearly  300  students  popu- 
late the  campus  of  the  Junior  college 
and  academy.  Accreditation  for  the 
Junior  college  is  close  to  becoming  a 
reality.  And.  as  of  last  month,  a  brand 
new  learning  resource  center  on 
campus  bears  the  name  of  Walter  H. 
Ellwanger.  along  with  that  of  his  col- 
league, Peter  R.  Hunt. 

It  is  my  extreme  honor  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  today  this  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  Job  so  well  done  by  two  out- 
standing human  beings.  I  am  proud  to 
know  that  my  congressional  district 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  home 
of  Walter  and  Jessie  Ellwanger  for  29 
unforgettable  years.  And  I  am  thrilled 
that  Walter  and  Jessie  have  now  seen 
the  day  when  full  public  recognition  is 
freely  given  and  appropriate  praise 
proudly  uttered  by  all  who  have 
known  the  Ellwangers  and  their  work. 

Somehow.  Walter  and  Jessie  also 
managed  to  raise  three  upstanding 
sons— two  of  whom  are  now  Lutheran 
pastors  while  the  third  is  an  acclaimed 
lawyer  and  executive  director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association. 
At  ages  82  and  87  respectively.  Walter 
and  Jessie  are  still  going  strong  in 
their  home  of  4  years.  Austin.  Tex. 
Walter  conducts  regular  devotions  in 
area  nursing  homes  while  Jessie  re- 
mains active  in  church  activities.  In 
fact.  Just  2  years  after  relocating  in 
Austin,  Jessie  Ellwanger  was  recog- 
nized as  the  Texas  Lutheran  Woman 
of  the  Year. 

This  wonderful  example  of  service  to 
others  in  spite  of  adversity  is  one  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind  as  we  take  our 
hats  off  to  Walter  and  Jessie  Ell- 
wanger.* 


INFLATION:  PRACTICAL 
POLICIES  CAN  WORK 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  n 

or  vntGiHiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  economic  statistics  showed  in 
cold  numbers  what  Americans  in  cold 
houses  have  known  aU  along:  Inflation 
has  reached  critical  levels,  and  if  deci- 
sive action  is  not  taken,  the  American 
way  of  life  could  be  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

In  real  terms.  18-percent  Inflation 
means  much  more  than  high  prices.  It 
means  family  budgets  busted  by  mid- 
month,  and  senior  citizens  living  from 
day  to  day.  Soaring  electric  rates  and 
rising  grocery  bills  mean  plans  for  col- 
lege shelved,  and  necessary  purchases 
postponed.  Northern  Virginia  families 
know  that  inflation  is  more  than  a  sta- 
tistic—it is  a  dream  deferred  or  a  hope 
abandoned. 

What  decisive  actions  can  be  taken 
to  get  inflation  imder  control?  First. 
Congress  must  reimpose  controls  on 
energy  costs.  Allowing  oil  prices  to  rise 
to  the  so-called  market  level  when 
that  level  is  dictated  by  the  OPEC  na- 
tions is  an  open  invitation  for  price 
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gouging  by  the  big  oil  companies. 
Tough,  effective  inflation  fighting 
begins  with  the  reimposition  of  oil 
price  controls.  Unless  we  act.  the  oil 
cartel  will  continue  to  sack  our  econ- 
omy. 

Second.  Congress  should  enact  my 
biU  to  establish  an  independent  oil 
import  purchase  authority.  At  the 
present  time,  oil  companies  Import  pe- 
troleum at  the  price  OPEC  demands, 
and  neither  the  oil  companies  nor  the 
OPEC  nations  want  the  system 
changed.  But  by  requiring  sealed,  com- 
petitive bids  for  oQ  import  licenses,  we 
can  break  the  OPEC-big  oil  alliance 
that  profits  from  hardships  imposed 
on  the  average  citizen. 

Third,  Federal  spending  should  be 
reduced  through  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  the  Federal  budget,  and  by 
subjecting  all  Government  programs 
to  a  thorough  review.  Programs  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  or  that 
have  failed  to  meet  specific  goals, 
should  be  eliminated. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  leading  a 
major  invwtigatlon  of  the  nplA 
growth  of  costly  Federal  contracting, 
and  wasteful  yearend  spending  sprees 
by  Government  agencies.  As  a  result 
of  my  findings.  I  have  developed  legis- 
lation which  could  save  taxpayers  $10 
billion  annually  by  requiring  economy 
in  contracting,  and  by  restraining 
yearend  spending. 

My  bill  has  been  m>proved  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  If  enacted,  it  would  sharp- 
ly curtail  Government  waste,  and 
bring  us  that  much  closer  to  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

Some  policies  currently  being  pro- 
p<Med.  however,  would  contribute  to 
inflation,  not  reduce  it.  For  example, 
some  have  advocated  a  50-cent  gaso- 
line tax  or  a  new  oil  import  fee  to  raise 
energy  prices  and  discourage  consump- 
tion. But  for  the  sake  of  minimal 
energy  savings,  prices  In  every  sector 
of  the  economy  would  be  forced 
higher.  Shortsighted  energy  policies, 
enacted  without  regard  to  their  Infla- 
tionary impact,  are  wrong. 

Other  policies,  such  as  increasing 
interest  rates,  should  also  be  rejected. 
Record  interest  levels  could  well  throw 
the  entire  economy  into  a  serious  re- 
cession by  forcing  plant  closings  and 
layoffs,  discouraging  investment,  and 
sloping  needed  technological  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

High  interest  rates  will  also  blow  the 
bottom  off  of  the  construction  indus- 
try, causing  high  imemployment 
among  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 
The  price  of  homes  will  rise  beyond 
the  reach  of  yoimg  couples,  who  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  raising  a  family  in 
a  home  of  their  own.  Like  the  decon- 
trol of  energy  prices,  high  interest 
rates  will  victimize  working  Americans 
for  the  sake  of  textbook  solutions  that 
Just  won't  work. 

We  can't  cure  inflation  overnight. 
The  problem  we  face  today  Is  the 
product  of  ill-advised  policies  by 
successive  administrations,  and  succes- 
sive Congresses.  Decisive  action  must 
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be  taken,  and  unpopular  decisions 
made.  Above  all,  we  must  face  head  on 
the  special  interests  who  profit  from 
unrestrained  oil  prices  and  high  infla- 
tion. 

The  anti-inflation  policies  I  advo- 
cate—energy price  ceilings,  competi- 
tive bidding  for  oQ  import  licenses,  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  lower  Feder- 
al expenditures— can  put  a  halt  to  de- 
structive inflation,  and  restore  life  to 
the  American  economy,  and  to  the 
American  dream.^ 


ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAXA'HON 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OFCAUPoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  will  increase  the  imified  fcredit 
against  estate  and  gift  taxes  to  provide 
that  $400,000  of  property  shall  be 
exempt  from  these  taxes.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  contains  a  provision  to 
tie  the  amount  of  the  exemption  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  so  that  in- 
flation will  not  continue  to  erode  the 
value  of  the  exemption. 

I  have  taken  this  action  to  bring  the 
present  tax  credit  into  line  with  the 
amount  provided  for  in  the  original 
act  drafted  in  the  eariy  part  of  this 
century.  In  many  ways  our  present 
estate  and  gift  tax  law  has  its  roots  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1916.  That  law 
contained  an  exemption  of  $50,000 
plus  related  costs  to  the  estate. 
Today's  law  provides  for  an  exemption 
of  $175,625  by  1981  but  has  no  provi- 
sion to  account  for  Inflaticm.  The 
value  of  the  tax  credit  in  today's  law 
does  not  begin  to  match  the  value  of 
this  original  $50,000  exemption  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  inflation  over 
the  intervening  64  years.  Quite  simply, 
this  bill  attempts  to  compensate  for 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  the  original 
estate  tax  law. 

For  too  long  the  American  worker 
has  been  severely  taxed  by  the  effects 
of  inflation.  The  value  of  the  individ- 
ual's estate  has  been  eroded  by  the  In- 
sidious disease  that  grows  like  a  cancer 
within  the  fabric  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. The  Government  has  benefited 
from  the  effects  of  inflation  through 
its  progressive  tax  codes  and  relatively 
static  exemptions  and  credits  that  do 
not  recognize  the  decreasing  value  of 
the  dollar.  In  the  case  of  the  estate 
and  gift  tax.  the  current  credit  does 
not  provide  an  exemption  as  valuable 
as  the  original  law.  This  has  the  great- 
est impact  on  the  modest  estate  be- 
longing to  middle-income  persons. 
Large  estates  do  not  rely  upon  the 
basic  exemption  to  ke^  them  intact, 
but  small  family  businesses  and  family 
farms  cannot  survive  in  many  cases 
imder  today's  estate  tax  law.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  give  the 
middle  class  taxpayer  a  reasonable  ex- 
emption 80  that  a  modest  family  farm 
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FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiAHA 

m  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REFRXSENTATIVES 

J%\  irsday,  March  6, 1980 
HAflLTON. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
the  bill  H.R.  6644.  which 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
Mo^ument.  and  give  the  Secre- 
Interior  the  authority  and 
to  preserve  and  protect 
beautiful  geological  for- 
kn^wn  as  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
is  the  only  place  on  the 
Riv^  where  water  flows  over 
It  is  a  world-renowned, 
1-year-old  coral  reef,  which 
i^udied  by  geologists  for  the 
The  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
)elow  the  McAlpine  Dam  in 
^unty.  Ky.,  and  borders  on 
Clark  Counties  in  my  con- 
district  in  Indiana.  The  Fed- 
has  already  recog- 
ralue  of  the  falls  by  declar- 
n)  .tlonal  natural  landmark  in 
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tained  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, has  caused  excessive  amounts  of 
silt  to  build  up  around  the  falls,  ob- 
scuring it  from  view,  and  potentially 
threatening  the  coral  reef. 

The  falls  and  the  reef  are  also  threat- 
ened by  vandals  and  souvenir  himters 
who  destroy  or  chip  away  parts  of  the 
fossil  deposits  in  the  coral  reef,  and  by 
persons  who  diunp  garbage  on  the  ad- 
joining riverbank. 

The  question  of  who  should  take  the 
responsibility  for  caring  for  this  natu- 
ral treasure  has  been  kicked  aroimd 
for  years  now.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
says  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  falls. 
The  National  Park  Service  studied  a 
proposal  for  a  park  in  the  area,  but 
said  Indiana  and  Kentucky  should  de- 
velop a  parte  and  take  care  of  the  falls. 
The  two  States  tried  to  assume  respon- 
slbHlty,  formed  an  interstate  park 
commission,  and  made  plans  for  pro- 
tection and  development  of  the  falls 
and  surroimding  land.  But.  the  com- 
mission and  its  plans  got  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  other,  irrelevant  disputes 
between  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  so 
hopes  for  a  bistate  solution  to  this 
problem  seem  unlikely. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  take  action  to  preserve  this  natural 
landmark.  This  bill  gives  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.  By  making  the  falls 
a  national  monimient.  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  falls. 
Funds  can  be  used  to  build  a  dike,  as 
recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  help  wash  away  the  excessive 
silt  and  make  the  falls  once  again  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  The  structure 
wiU  be  put  in  place  to  begin  acquiring 
land  to  form  a  park  around  the  falls 
and  provide  protection  from  vandals 
and  souvenir  hunters. 

It  would  have  been  good  if  the 
States  of  Indiana  and  Kei^tucky  could 
have  worked  together  to  preserve  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  but  this  simply  is 
not  going  to  happen  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  believe  the  value  of  the  falls 
to  the  Nation  as  a  natural  asset,  for 
both  its  natural  beauty  and  its  scien- 
tific worth.  Justify  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  its  protection  and  preservation, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure.* 
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FTC  INSURANCE  REPORT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OrmSRASKA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thunday,  March  6, 1980 
BEREUTER.   Mr.   Speaker.    I 


would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Columbus  (Nebr.)  Telegram.  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial,  written  by  publish- 
er David  Lyons,  contains  some 
thought-provoking  comments  on  a 
recent  study  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  submit  the  excerpt  to 
ber^rinted. 


Tax  Taux  STUFUtrtT  or  thb  FFC  In suxaiici 

RSPOKT 

(By  David  Lyons) 

It  aeems  that  now  that  the  airlines  are 
deregulated,  oil  Is  about  to  be  deregulated 
and  the  trucking  industry  looks  like  it 
might  be  deregulated  in  the  near  future,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  biggest 
"regulators"  of  them  all  in  Foggy  Bottom,  is 
looking  towards  other  industries  to  regulate 
and  keep  their  thousands  of  bureaucrats 
busy  poking  their  noses  into  places  where 
they  have  no  right  being. 

We  carried  an  Associated  Press  story  in 
our  Monday  Telegram  that  reported  on  an 
"In-depth"  study  by  the  FTC  on  the  value 
of  life  Insurance  as  compared  to  savings  ac- 
counts or  other  Investment  avenues.  The 
FTC  stiidy  concentrated  on  whole-life  or 
straight-life  insurance,  the  kind  that  pro- 
vides savings  as  well  as  payment  on  the 
death  of  the  insured.  The  FTC,  in  all  of  its 
half-baked  wisdom,  came  up  with  the  con- 
clusion that  this  kind  of  Investment  was  not 
a  very  good  buy  for  the  consumer. 

Here  are  some  facts: 

(a)  FTC  says  the  buying  of  whole  life  in- 
surance yields  an  average  investment  of 
only  1.3  percent. 

(Fact)  I  have  a  copy  of  my  own  whole  life 
Insurance  policy  that  I  purchased  when  I 
was  34  years  old  that  Is  producing  a  rate  of 
return  of  over  6.8  percent— more  than  five 
times  greater  than  the  1.3  percent  claimed 
by  the  FTC.  I  know  of  others  that  return  up 
to  9  percent. 

<b)  FTC  says  that  price  competition  does 
not  exist  In  the  life  Insurance  industry. 

<Fact)  Since  1950  the  number  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  has  tripled  to  nearly  1750 
operating  In  the  United  States  today.  No 
competition?  Cm,  on! 

(c)  FTC  says  that  insurance  companies  are 
raking  off  huge  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  policyholders. 

(Fact)  The  price  of  life  insurance  has  ac- 
tually decreased  steadily  over  the  past 
thirty  years.  One  of  my  companies  has  de- 
creased its  premiums  by  more  than  70  per- 
cent. Maybe  you  can  Just  thank  competition 
for  that,  which  blows  FTC's  other  theory 
right  out  the  window.  And  another,  more 
specific,  point:  the  insurance  industry's  offi- 
cial and  substantiated  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment for  1977  shows  that  79«  out  of  every 
dollar  received  by  life  insurance  companies 
went  to  benefit  payments  and  additions  to 
funds  for  policyholders  and  beneficiaries; 
16<  went  to  operating  expenses:  4«  went  to 
taxes  and  1(  went  to  profits.  Does  that 
sound  like  "raking  off  huge  profits?" 

(d)  The  FTC  compares  life  insurance  un- 
favorably with  bank  savings  on  their  respec- 
tive yields. 

(Fact)  That's  like  comparing  apples  with 
oranges.  The  primary  purpose  of  life  insur- 
ance Is  to  provide  death  protection,  not  as 
an  Investment.  When  someone  buys  a  whole 
life  policy,  he  Is  buying  a  contract  that  as- 
sures him  that  his  purchase  of  death  protec- 
tion is  at  a  guaranteed  premium  throughout 
his  lifetime.  Let's  use  an  example:  Mr.  A 
puts  $3,500  in  a  savings  bank  and  Mr.  B  puts 
$3,500  in  an  aimual  premium  on  a  $100,000 
life  Insurance  policy.  Both  died.  The  bank 
gives  back  to  Mr.  A's  family  the  $3,500  plus 
Interest  to  that  point  (which  is  taxable,  by 
the  way).  The  insurance  company  gives  Mr. 
B's  family  $100,000  (with  no  capital  gains 
tax). 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  exposing  more  mis- 
leading points  in  this  FTC  report,  but  let  me 
Just  relate  a  personal  experience  along 
these  lines: 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in 
South  Texas,  who  owned  a  small  weekly  and 
Job  shop,  told  me  at  the  San  Antonio  Press 
Club  one  night  that  be  had  dropped  all  of 
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his  insurance  policies  and  to(A  what  cash 
value  he  had  coming.  When  I  asked  why,  he 
■aid,  "I  don't  need  'em  anymore.  My  busi- 
ness is  all  paid  for.  we're  making  a  tidy 
profit,  and  if  anything  h^pened  to  me  the 
wife  and  kids  will  get  the  whole  business." 
Well,  they  got  the  business  alright.  Two 
years  later  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  and 
when  the  Feds  got  through  taxing  the 
estate  his  wife  had  to  sell  the  business  to 
pay  the  taxes.  The  last  I  heard  was  that  she 
was  working  as  a  hostess  in  a  hotel  and  I 
doubt  that  his  two  sons  ever  did  follow  their 
Dad  as  graduates  of  the  University  of  Texas 
school  of  Journalism.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  INFLATION 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1954,  a 
small  can  of  frozen  orange  Juice  cost 
12  cents.  A  poimd  of  hamburger  was 
37  cents.  The  best  sirloin  steak  was  75 
cents  a  poimd. 

Since  then  as  we  all  know,  ^ngres- 
sionally  caused  Inflation  has  driven 
working  and  middle-class  Americans  to 
the  wall. 

Congress  tries  to  blame  imlons.  busi- 
nessmen. Arabs,  and  even  consumers 
themselves  for  inflation,  but  only  Con- 
gress—working through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System— is  responsible. 

Inflation  is  the  expansion,  of  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit.  This  ex- 
pansion depreciates  the  value  of  each 
existing  dollar.  For  many  years.  Con- 
gress has  gotten  away  with  inflation, 
which  it  has  caused  to  pay  for  deficits 
.  and  to  stimulate  the  economy.  This  in- 
flation has  stolen  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  from  orphans  and  widows, 
from  the  aged  and  the  poor,  from  the 
thrifty  and  hard  working. 

Congress  is  guilty  of  this  crime,  and 
Congress  must  be  reformed.  We  need 
many  new  faces  here  next  year,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  chance  of  preventing  dis- 
aster for  our  country.  I  predict  the 
people  will  clean  this  House.  It  needs  a 
thorough  cleaning.* 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE 
CONGRESS:  WHERE  IS  IT? 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ITiursday,  March  $,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  House  voted  substantial  in- 
creases in  spending  for  House  commit- 
tees. My  personal  guideline  in  voting 
on  the  16  separate  resolutions  on 
which  rollcall  votes  were  taken  was  a 
10-percent  Increase.  I  voted  against  15 
of  the  16.  Only  One  committee.  Small 
Business,  asked  for  an  increase  of  less 
than  10  percent.  The  others  ranged 
from  increases  of  11.5  to  88.2  percent. 
All  resolutions  passed,  most  with  sub- 
stantial margins. 

The  public  perception  is  that  exces- 
sive Federal  spending   is   the  main 
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cause  of  inflation.  The  public  is  right. 
Federal  deficits  in  22  of  the  last  23 
years  have  had  to  be  monetised,  and 

it  has  been  done  through  excessive  in- 
creases in  the  money  supply  not  Justi- 
fied by  economic  growth.  That  is  the 
essence  of  inflation,  and  Congress  has 
been  responsible  for  initiating  the 
entire  sordid  process. 

Now  with  inflation  raging  at  18  per- 
cent, the  prime  rate  at  17  y4  percent, 
and  home  mortgage  money  at  a  con- 
trolled 15  percent,  it  seems  long  past 
time  for  Congress  to  show  some  fiscal 
responsibility.  But  where  is  it?  If  Con- 
gress cannot  show  the  small  leader- 
ship needed  to  rationally  control 
spending  increases  in  its  own  commit- 
tees, how  can  it  ever  show  the  larg«r 
leadership  needed  to  control  spending 
increases  in  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
spoke  out  on  this  subject  and  the  edi- 
torial is  all  too  apropos: 

A  Caisis  Stags 

A  consensus  appears  to  be  developing  in 
Washington  that  cuts  in  the  federal  budget 
are  essential  to  escape  from  our  Inflationary 
agonies.  We  can  only  welcome  that  belated 
dawning.  What  remains  to  be  seen  is  wheth- 
er the  President  and  Congress  are  prepared 
to  go  beyond  cosmetic  cuts  and  do  the  kinds 
of  things  that  will  reaUy  help.  There  is  not 
much  to  encourage  us  so  far. 

We  can  offer  applause  to  those  43  Sena- 
tors who  Jumped  the  gun  on  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  (much  to  Ed  MusUe's  annoyance) 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  this  week 
and  demanded  that  $30  billion  be  extracted 
from  the  President's  proposed  1981  budget. 
This  would  be  done  through  a  cap,  proposed 
by  Senators  Roth  and  Proxmlre.  that  would 
hold  federal  spending  to  21  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product. 

A  cap  for  1981  would  be  fine,  of  course, 
but  inflation  is  now.  Inflation  is  accelerating 
and  productivity  is  dropping  In  large  part 
t>ecause  the  budget  is  out  of  control  for 
fiscal  1980— which  does  not  end  untU  next 
September.  Spending  for  fiscal  1980  is  now 
estimated  at  $564  bUlion.  up  $33  bilUon 
from  what  was  originally  budgeted  for  the 
year.  With  President  Carter  talking  of  an 
inflation  at  "a  crisis  stage,"  we  wonder  if 
anyone  has  any  thoughts  about  curbing  the 
voracious  appetite  this  year.  Or  are  we  Just 
supposed  to  live  with  18  percent  inflation 
luitil  we  can  get  around  to  doing  something 
about  it  in  September? 

It  should  be  pretty  evident  that  we  cant 
afford  to  do  that  The  Fed.  saddled  with  the 
entire  task  of  controlling  inflation  and 
being  loaded  with  more  boulders  every  time 
the  Treasury  comes  into  the  market,  has 
been  forced  to  put  a  genuine  crowdlng-out 
squeeze  on  private  lending.  The  bloodshed 
of  bond  houses,  savings  and  loans  and  coun- 
try banks  needs  staunching.  The  best  kind 
of  treatment-the  only  treatment  if  we  look 
at  some  of  the  horrid  alternatives  being  pro- 
posed—is for  the  federal  government  to 
quickly  offload  some  of  its  current  spend- 
ing, and  thus  reduce  the  Treasury's  net 
demand  on  the  capital  markets. 

Such  a  proposal  brings  cries  of  shock  on 
Capitol  Hill:  "How  can  we  do  that?"  The 
answer  is  simple.  Just  as  Congress  can  pass 
bills  appropriating  money.  It  can  pass  bills 
suspending  appropriations.  How  about 
trying  the  latter  for  a  change? 

In  the  present  climate  of  Washington, 
there  will  t>e  a  temptation  to  try  to  cut 
spending  across  the  board  or  not  at  all.  We 
might  settle  for  across-the-board  cuta  in 
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preference  to  nothing  to  all.  but  it  is  basical- 
ly a  mlndlesB  approach.  The  ttioney  betng 
spent  through  CETA  to  hire  college  gradu- 
ates to  catalog  historic  houses  is  aomewbat 
less  Important,  we  would  say.  than  running 
the  Indian  Ocean  fleet  and  protecting  vital 
oil  lines  there.  Anyone  who  thinks  billions 
couldn't  be  cut  from  the  federal  budget 
overnight  with  only  good  effecU  haxnt 
taken  a  look  at  that  document.  But  there 
will  be  Congreaonen  prepared  to  f  i^t  tooth 
and  nail  against  cute  in  CETA.  EDA  CSA  or 
hundreds  of  other  money  wasting  schemes. 

Indeed,  there  are  Congressmen  still  yell- 
ing for  more,  imbelievable  as  it  may  sound 
in  light  of  our  economic  problems.  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  has  Just  voted  for  a  35 
percent  Increase  In  budget  authority  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  projecta  under  Ita  Juris- 
diction. Senator  Eagleton's  Soboommittee 
on  Aging  contributed  to  this  large  boost  by 
demanding  a  303  percent  increase.  Senator 
Cranston's  Child  and  Human  Development 
unit  got  a  31.3  percent  boost  Senator  Nel- 
son's Sulx»mmlttee  on  Poverty  and  Migra- 
tory Labor  wanted  a  36.4  percent  Increase 
but  Senator  Metzenbaum  got  the  full  com- 
mittee to  raise  It  to  31  percent  Tou  can  see 
what  the  budget  cutting  tonxB  are  up 
against. 

We  welcome  'the  attention  the  federal 
budget  finally  is  getting.  We  welcome  the 
administration's  forswearance  of  wage  and 
price  controls  and  Chairman  Volcker's 
resistance  to  further  efforts  to  rig  the  credit 
marketa  But  experience  has  taught  us  cau- 
tioiL  Well  reserve  our  full  opinion  until  the 
music  ends.* 


VITAL  MISSION  OF  RFE/RL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSiQ 

ornxmou 

nf  THE  house  or  hepsesehtatives 

Thursday.  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
long-time  supporter  of  the  radios- 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty,  and 
the  Voice  of  America— those  vital  non- 
lethal  weapons  in  the  war  for  truth,  I 
welcome  the  statement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  issued  at 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  on  February  25. 
1980.  The  AFL-CIO  leaders,  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  at  the  continued  slow 
disintegration  of  the  radios,  and  dis- 
turbed by  ^the  cuts  in  transmitter 
power  and  hours  and  reductions  In 
staff  and  program  resources,  have 
called  upon  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  leadership 
and  resources  to  continue  the  vital 
mission  of  RFE/RL. 

The  text  of  the  AFL-CIO  statement 
follows: 

STAmOCIfT     BT     THX     AFL-CIO     EXSCOTIVB 

Coniicn.  ON  Radio  Frb  Exmora  akd  Radio 

LtBEBTT 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty 
broadcasta,  like  those  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, provide  complete  and  timely  news  and 
analysis  to  the  captive  people  who  live 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Without  this 
source  of  information,  these  people  have 
little  or  no  access  to  the  truth. 

The  broadcasta  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Lit>erty  serve  as  a  lifeline  of  commu- 
nication to  those  who  courageously  defend 
human  righta  in  Eastern  bloc  countries.  The 
airwaves  provide  protection  for  Andrei  Sa- 
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t^KKi  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
to  worii  together  to  provide  the 

^nd  resources  necessary  to  con- 
rttal  mission  of  Radio  Free 
itadio  Liberty.* 


PRAISi:  FOR  AGRICULTURE 
YEARBOOK 


HON.  FR  a)ERICK  W.  RICHMOND 


Df  THB 
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Tht  nday.  March  6, 1980 
RI<  SMOND. 


Mr.  Speaker,  1 

to  express  my  enthusiasm 

1A79  yearbook  published  by 

Department     of     Agriculture, 

Eat?  And  Other  Questions 

About  Food."  USDA  has 

idnovaUve  approach  in  honor 
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imderstandable  and  enjoy- 
on  nutrition,  including  a 
chart   As  yoxmg  people 
more  of  their  own  deci- 
what  to  eat,  it  is  essential 
<  evelop  good  dietary  habits, 
about  which  foods  contrib- 
diet  is  not  enough.  If 
beUeve  that  "food  that's 
doesn't  taste  good,"  they 
this  knowledge.  "What's 
good  nutrition  seem 
evenfim. 

What's  to  Eat"  con- 
invaltiable    Information 
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about  shopping,  as  how  to  read  labels 
and  how  to  decipher  tmit  pricing.  A 
chart  entitled  "Tips  for  Smart  Super- 
market Buying"  provides  quick,  easy 
access  to  this  and  other  information. 

I  am  sure  that  adults  will  benefit 
from  this  material  as  much  as  their 
children.  "What's  to  Eat"  is  a  book  for 
families.  It  wiU  help  them  work  to- 
gether to  improve  their  shopping  and 
eating  habits. 

The  material  in  "What's  to  Eat" 
should  be  valuable  for  farm  and  non- 
farm  families  alike.  Farm  families 
should  be  especially  interested  in  the 
overall  picture  the  book  provides  of 
our  food  system.  They  should  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  in  a  book  dedicated  to 
demonstrating  the  central  role  their 
work  plays  in  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

"What's  to  Eat."  with  its  attractive 
form  and  enjoyable  style,  will  be  an 
excellent  tool  for  improving  the  un- 
derstanding American  families  have  of 
food  and  farming.  We  must  not  under- 
estimate the  value  of  educating  our 
young  people  now,  so  that  when  they 
are  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  a 
few  short  years,  they  will  provide  the 
support  that  the  farming  ^community 
deserves. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttu^  for  this  ex- 
citing and  creative  yearbook.  Not  only 
does  it  provide  an  invaluable  service  to 
young  people;  it  is  also  a  fine  example 
of  the  way  the  Department  is  fulfill- 
ing its  commitment  to  the  American 
farmer  and  oiu*  unparalleled  food 
system.* 
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INFLA'nON  IS  BRINOINO 
AMERICA  TO  ITS  KNEES 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESCNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, inflation  has  been  running  ram- 
pant during  the  years  of  the  Carter 
administration.  The  effects  of  double- 
digit  inflation  have  had  a  negative 
impact  upon  our  economy,  our  morale, 
and  our  relations  with  our  friends 
abroad.  The  multiplicity  of  Govern- 
ment regulations  have  stifled  many 
small  businesses  even  though  these 
businesses  have  done  their  best  to 
comply  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  such  watchdog  agencies  as  OSHA. 
EPA.  IRS.  and  FTC. 

A  longtime  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
James  Davis,  received  a  telegmm  from 
Alfred  Kahn  and  G.  William  Miller  in 
xegard  to  inflation.  The  response  by 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  telegram  Is  a  succinct 
description  of  what  businessmen  and 
4>u8ine88women  have  to  contend  with 
in  terms  of  easing  the  bite  of  inflation. 

As  you  can  see,  the  primary  cause  of 
Inflation  is  due  to  intervention  by  the 
Federal  OoTerament  into  the  market- 
place and  Into  the  personal  lives  of  re- 
spectable American  citizens. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  text  of  the 
telegram  written  by  Btr.  Davis  with 
my  colleagues: 

We  received  telegram  this  morning  from 
Alfred  E.  Kahn  and  O.  William  MlUer  ex- 
pressing concern  with  regard  to  inflation. 

We  think  you  will  have  an  Interest  in  our 
reply  which  follows: 

"We  are  moving  heaven  and  Earth  to  hold 
the  line  on  exiienses  and  retail  prices.  Big- 
gest factors  in  increased  costs  for  us  are 
payroll  rippling  increases  caused  by  January 
1. 1980,  minimum  wage  increase,  social  secu- 
rity Increase,  energy,  escalating  rental  costs 
engendered  by  soaring  interest  rates.  All  of 
these  are  Ooverment  mandated  except 
energy. 

"We  get  salvage  prices  for  10  million 
pounds  annually  of  edible  beef  fat  that 
could  be  effectively  worked  Into  a  soybeef 
burger  mix  if  Government  regulations  did 
not  make  it  impractical. 

"If  you  fellows  will  do  some  practical 
housekeeping  on  your  end,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  keep  prices  in  line  and  comply  with 
the  standards.  We  want  to  cooperate  in 
bringing  inflation  under  control".* 


NEED  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  BUDGET 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAuroRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Congressman  Ed  Bethune  of  Ar- 
kansas, I  testified  before  the  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Spending  Limitation 
Proposals  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  March  5,  1980,  on  the  need  to 
establish  a  Federal  credit  budget.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  membership,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  the 
testimony  we  presented  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bethune  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  that  while  plans 
for  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  are  re- 
viewed each  year  during  the  budget 
process,  there  has  been  no  systematic 
mechanism  in  the  Congress  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  reviewing  the 
volume  of  total  Federal  credit  activity. 
We  have  introduced  similar  legislative 
proposals  which  address  this  concern 
by  extending  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  to  include  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs.  The  two  bills, 
H.R.  5683,  the  Federal  Credit  Program 
Control  Act,  and  H.R.  6241,  the  Feder- 
al Credit  Restraint  Act,  are  described 
in  greater  detail  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York    Times    today    describing    the 
impact  of  the  credit  activities  that  Mr. 
Bethxtne  and  I  are  so  disturbed  by.  I 
commend  it  to  the  membership: 
TisTiMoinr  op  Hom.  Norman  T.  Minxta, 
Bkporx  ths  Task  Forcx  on  Federal  Spend- 
ing LiMriATioN  Proposals  op  the  House 
Rules  CoMMiTm 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Task 
Force,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  Title  II 
of  HR  6021,  those  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  address  the  question  of  federal  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs. 
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First.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  this 
Task  Force  for  holding  these  hearings.  I  am 
confident  that  the  analysis  generated  by 
your  work  will  enable  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  spending  limitations 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  Impact  that  the  various  proposals  would 
have  on  the  budget  and  our  current  budget 
procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  originally  decided  to  join 
Congressman  Oiatmo  in  sponsoring  HR  6021 
out  of  the  belief  that  the  bill  represented  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  development 
of  the  limitation  concept.  That  Is.  most  pro- 
posals focused  solely  on  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit or  on  direct  spending,  thus  Ignoring  the 
economic  effects  of  many  other  federal 
fiscal  activities.  HR  6021,  by  Including  tax 
expenditures  and  credit  programs,  adopted 
a  more  comprehensive  and  realistic 
approach. 

Thus.  I  look  upon  HR  6021  as  a  vehicle  for 
further  discussion.  Quite  frankly,  HR  6021 
is  far  from  a  perfect  bill.  I  would  have  seri- 
ous mUglvlngs  if  the  bill  were  to  be  enacted 
as  currently  drafted.  In  fact,  given  the  ef- 
forts going  on  right  now  in  OMB  and  here 
in  Congress  to  produce  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  1981,  I  am  not  sure  that  Title  I  of 
the  bill  U  even  needed.  However,  I  would 
prefer  to  share  these  concerns  with  the 
Task  Force  at  a  later  date.  Today  I  will 
direct  my  attention  to  Title  II  of  the  bllL 

In  this  testimony  I  plan  to  touch  on  three 
major  points:  1)  why  a  credit  program  con- 
trol system  Is  needed,  2)  a  brief  description 
of  the  President's  proposed  credit  budget, 
and  3)  a  brief  discussion  of  the  control  pro- 
cedures set  out  in  Title  II. 

I.  THE  NEED  POR  A  CREDIT  PROGRAM  CONTROL 
STSTZM 

To  begin,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Task  Force  that  Title  II  of  HR  6021  Is  based 
on  a  bill  I  Introduced  last  year,  HR  5663.  the 
Federal  Credit  Program  Control  Act.  I  in- 
troduced that  bill  after  studying  at  consid- 
erable length  the  recent  history  of  federal 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs.  I  have  a 
number  of  materials  with  me  today  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Task  Force  to 
provide  you  with  some  additional  back- 
ground on  this  Issue. 

Federal  credit  assistance,  in  the  form  of 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  has  grown 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  off-budget 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  have  expe- 
rienced more  rapid  growth  in  recent  years 
than  have  direct  federal  expenditures.  In 
the  four  year  period  1976  to  1979,  expendi- 
tures increased  by  35  percent.  During  that 
same  period  new  loans  guaranteed  increased 
108  percent  and  new  direct  loans  by  off- 
budget  entitles  posted  an  Increase  of  70  per- 
cent. Direct  loans  by  on-budget  agencies,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  by  only  31  per- 
cent For  fiscal  1980,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  extend  new  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees of  some  $135  billion,  bringing  the 
total  of  outstanding  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees to  well  over  MOO  billion.  However,  due 
to  current  budget  accounting  practices,  less 
than  $3  billion  is  directly  reflected  in  the 
budget  totals.  The  practical  result  is  that 
the  economic  and  budgetary  consequences 
of  federal  credit  programs  are  virtually  ig- 
nored by  the  Congress  when  it  makes  its 
annual  budget  plans. 

Currently  there  is  no  systematic  policy 
review  of  credit  activity  as  a  whole,  and 
thus,  no  coordination  with  fiscal  or  mone- 
tary policy.  Review  of  Individual  credit  pro- 
grams is  limited  and  incomplete.  Large  scale 
allocations  of  public  resources  take  place 
without  conscious  consideration  of  possible 
trade-offs  that  would  Improve  the  alloca- 
tion. Accounting  to  the  public  concerning 
the  vqlume  of  federal  credit  acUvity  Is  limit- 
ed, obscure,  and  often  misleading. 
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The  need  to  improve  the  budgetary  treat- 
ment of  federal  credit  acUviUes  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Pro- 
grams In  1963  and  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Budget  Concepts  in  1967  concluded 
in  their  final  reporU  that  reforms  were 
needed.  At  a  hearing  which  I  ccmvened  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Process  last 
November,  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Treasury,  the 
Board  of  Govdnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  recommended  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment include  federal  credit  aeUvlty  in  ite 
budget  process.  (A  copy  of  the  record  of 
those  hearings  Is  Included  in  the  materials 
I've  given  the  Task  Foros.) 

n.  THE  president's  PROPOSED  CRB>IT  BUDUKX 

In  response  to  this  recognized  need  to  im- 
prove our  budgetary  control  over  federal 
credit  programs,  the  Administration  has  in- 
cluded in  its  1981  budget  request  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  credit  budget.  This  credit 
budget  consists  of  a  control  system  Itemiz- 
ing the  loans  and  loan  guarantees  of  on-  and 
off-budget  agencies  and  setting  forth  pro- 
pc»ed  limitations  on  their  annual  activity. 
These  limlUUons  would  be  set  In  appropri- 
ations bills. 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  federal  credit 
budget  Is  estimated  to  total  $142.1  billion, 
divided  between  new  direct  loan  obligations 
of  $60.7  billion  and  new  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments of  $81.4  billion.  The  Administra- 
tion expects  total  federal  credit  assistance 
to  continue  growing  In  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981.  but  not  at  the  rapid  pace  of  the  mid- 
1970s.  For  1981,  the  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  credit  budget  will  Increase 
5.3  percent  over  the  1980  estimate,  and  12.7 
percent  over  the  1979  estimate. 

In  Its  first  credit  budget,  the  Administra- 
tion is  proceeding  cautiously  In  proposing 
limitations  on  Individual  programs.  Only 
some  45  percent  of  total  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations and  40  percent  of  new  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  would  be  covered  In  actual 
limitations. 

Pot  a  detaUed  discussion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's credit  budget.  I  would  direct  your  a^ 
tentlon  to  a  study  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  for  the  Task  Force  on 
the  Budget  Prdbess  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  the  Task  Force. 

m.  title  u  op  H.R.  soti:  a  congressional 

RESPONSE 

The  procedures  called  for  In  Title  II  of 
HR  6021  are  built  on  the  Administration's 
credit  budget  system.  In  brief,  the  credit 
program  provisions  call  for  Congress  to  set 
an  annual  limit  on  the  total  amount  of 
credit  to  be  advanced  under  federal  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs.  This  would  be 
done  within  the  context  of  our  concurrent 
budget  resolutions.  That  Is,  along  with  the 
five  aggregates  now  established  by  the  con- 
current budget  resolutions— budget  authori- 
ty, outlays,  revenues,  deficit,  and  debt— « 
sixth  aggregate  would  be  added:  new  obliga- 
tions for  credit  extended.  On  the  ImlsIb  of 
that  aggregate,  limitations  would  then  be 
placed  on  Individual  programs  through 
annual  appropriations  bills. 

The  heart  of  the  procedures  are  amend- 
ments to  Titles  in  and  IV  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Essentially,  the  credit 
budget  Is  pincy-backed  onto  provisions  in 
the  Act  for  esUbllshlng  targcU  and  ceilings 
in  the  first  and  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tions. The  requirements  would  be  phased  in 
over  a  three  year  period.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  1981  new  credit  acUvlUes  would  be 
subject  to  the  appropriations  process:  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  the  Congress  would  set  tar- 
gets for  credit  programs  in  the  fint  concur- 
rent budget  resolution:  and  for  fiscal  1983,  It 
would  also  aet  a  btndlnc  ceiling  In  the 
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second  resolution.  A  detailed  evptatitton  of 
HR  5683.  which  to  virtually  Identical  to  Title 
U  of  HR  6021  is  Included  with  the  matnlal 
I  have  submitted  to  the  Tide  Force. 

In  condusioii,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  quote  from  economist  Bruce 
MacLaury  In  a  study  be  conducted  on  feder- 
al debt  probleras  six  yeaia  ago.  He  conclud- 
ed that  the  growing  use  of  credit  as  a  means 
to  achieve  program  objectives  had  "permit- 
ted Congress  to  proclaim  ttuX  wonder  of 
wonders-wmiethlng  for  nothing.  But  as 
with  aU  Sleight  of  hand  feats,  the  truth  U 
somewhat  different.** 

In  fact,  the  effect  of  federal  credit  pro- 
grams on  capital  markets  and  on  economic 
activity  is  enormous.  They  shift  capital 
from  one  sector  to  another,  they  raise  inter- 
est rates  fop  those  not  eligible  for  federal  as- 
sistance In  obtaining  credit:  and  they  cause 
investors  to  make  their  decisions  not  on  the 
basis  of  which  Investment  makes  the  most 
economic  sense,  but  rather  on  the  extent  of 
the  federal  government's  commitment  to 
repay  the  lender  in  the  case  of  default. 

While  I  would  encourage  this  Task  Force 
to  proceed  very  cautiously  In  its  delibera- 
tions on  proposals  to  Umlt  federal  spending, 
I  would  encourage  you  to  act  very  quickly 
on  Title  n  of  HR  6021.  The  need  for  a  sys- 
tematic control  mechanism  over  credit  pro- 
grams is  clear,  and  the  provisions  called  for 
In  Title  n  are  very  carefully  crafted  to  work 
within  existing  Congressional  budget  proce- 
dures. 

A  credit  budget  system  Is  needed  to  force 
Congress  to  recognize  federal  credit  pro- 
grams as  a  major  economic  activity  of  the 
government  and  no  longer  treat  them  like  a 
"free  good."  Subjecting  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees to  the  discipline  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess will  increase  Congress's  ability  to  coordi- 
nate guarantee  prognms  with  other  fiscal 
activities.  In  addiUon.  It  will  result  in  more 
rigorous  oversight  and  Improve  our  under- 
standing of  the  actual  effect  of  these  pro- 
grams. Ultimately,  a  credit  control  system 
will  encourage  Congress  to  choose  financing 
mechanisms  based  on  desired  objectives  and 
efficient  allocation  of  resources  rather  than 
on  the  false  appeal  of  low  budgetary  costs. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Task  Force  to  recom- 
mend adoption  of  the  procedures  called  for 
in  'nUe  n  of  HR  602L 

Thank  you. 

STATniKMT  BY  HON.  ED  BCTHUNE  BEPORE  THE 

Rules  Committb  Task  Force  on  Federal 
Spending  LnoTATiOH  Proposals 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  permitting 
me  to  appear  before  this  Task  Force  to  tes- 
tify <m  HJl.  6241,  the  Federal  Credit  Re- 
straint Act  of  1980.  Youi^  is  a  monumental 
task,  and  I  support  your  endeavor.  The 
battle  against  inflation  simply  won't  work  if 
our  credit  policies  are  not  coordinated  with 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  To  do  that  we 
need  to  understand  where  we  are  and  we 
need  to  know  more  about  what  we  are  doing 
with  federal  credit. 

Congress  has  a  mechanism  for  controlling 
federal  spending.  We  all  hope  that  budget 
ary  process  will  soon  end  deficit  spending. 
Ironically,  however,  as  our  budgetary  tools 
are  now  constructed,  there  Is  no  device  to 
control  credit  extended  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

You  have  already  beard  testimony  on 
Congressman  MIneU's  bill  and  HJl.  6021 
which  was  introduced  by  Chairman  Glalmo. 
Since  my  bill  is  like  theirs  Insofar  as  It  con- 
cerns the  need  to  control  aggregate  credit,  I 
will  concentrate  today  on  Title  m.  which 
would  amend  House  Rules  to  provide  se- 
quential referral  of  etedlt  leclslatian  to  the 
pankifig  Committee.  Before  dotng  that,  I 
would  make  a  few  general  oomments  about 
the  need  for  Titles  I  and  n. 
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for  order  and  control  over 
programs  now  in  exist- 
u  to  help  provide  a  framework 
overview  of  their  economic 
Studies  show  that  in  many 
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instances,  there  is  no  clearcut  knowledge 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  obligations 
created  by   federal  credit   assistance  pro- 
grams. 
This  is  caused  by: 

1.  Ambiguity  as  to  whether  a  program  pro- 
vides guaranteed  loans  or  insured  loans,  and 
hence  the  amount  of  liability. 

2.  Inadequate  information  alx>ut  the 
soundness  of  insured  loan  programs. 

3.  Lack  of  uniform  financial  information, 
such  as  debt-to-equity  ratio  of  the  project  or 
the  revenue-generating  capabilities  of  the 
asset  being  financed  for  a  commercial  proj- 
ect or  the  income  of  the  borrower  for  an  in- 
dividual loan. 

4^  Lack  of  standardized  loan  contracts. 

5.  Inconsistencies  in  the  interest  rate 
structure.  (Some  programs  charge  as  little 
as  3  percent  interest,  while  the  Treasury 
borrows  at  around  12  percent). 

6.  Lack  of  equity  Interest  by  the  borrower 
in  the  project  being  financed  with  a  guaran- 
teed or  insured  loan  or  obligation. 

7.  No  requirement  for  a  credit  elsewhere 
test,  nor  a  requirement  for  collateral. 

8.  Inconsistent,  vague  definitions  for  de- 
fault and  other  key  terms,  including  delin- 
quency and  forbearance.  Variations  in  these 
key  words  make  it  difficult  for  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  and  control. 

9.  Lack  of  timely  early  warning  devices 
about  programs  or  borrowere  that  are  likely 
to  default. 

.10.  Incomplete  knowledge  at)out  the  credit 
flow  stimulated  by  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees, which  complicates  the  coordination  of 
fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy.  No  under- 
standing of  how  much  lending  would  have 
occurred  anyway,  in  the  absence  of  federal 
guarantees. 

11.  A  lack  of  understanding  about  how 
credit  programs  affect  the  economy.  Guar- 
anteed lending  programs  may,  during  peri- 
ods of  high  Inflation  bring  higher  borrowing 
costs  to  the  federal  government.  The  issu- 
ance of  large  amounts  of  federally  guaran- 
teed debt  produces,  according  to  CBO,  a 
large  class  of  borrowers  who  are  relatively 
insensitive  to  market  interest  rates.  The 
Federal  Reserve  may  have  to  force  much 
higher  interest  rates  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  desired  cooling  of  the  economy.  Higher 
federal  borrowing  costs  would  be  the  result, 
and  all  taxpayers  would  end  up  paying  the 
cost  of  loan  guarantee  programs. 

12.  No  clear  understanding  of  how  credit 
programs  are  restructuring  the  financial 
system.  For  example,  the  Federal  Land 
Banlu  have  driven  many  insurance  compa- 
nies out  of  rural  lending.  How  many  other 
patterns  are  taking  place? 

Granted,  there  is  no  simple  uniform  for- 
mula that  can  be  applied  to  each  federal 
credit  program.  However,  Congress  needs  to 
develop  banker-like  skills  so  that  govern- 
ment intervention  in  credit  activities  will 
protect  the  interests  of  the  public  and  foster 
programs  that  are  consistent  with  sound 
economic  policy.  If  some  of  the  problems  I 
described  to  you  can  be  resolved,  we  may 
eventiudly  be  able  to  devise  a  system  that 
can  "red  flag"  programs  in  trouble.  We 
could  strengthen  credit  programs.  We  could 
better  understand  the  impact  credit  policy 
has  on  our  national  economy.  Before  this  is 
possible,  however,  there  must  be  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  are  doing  smd  a 
greater  uniformity  in  federal  credit  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the 
need  for  workable,  practical  solutions,  and 
the  workload  of  the  Congress.  Even  the  best 
of  intentions  can  go  sour  If  they  are  not 
practical  or  if  they  cannot  be  Implemented 
properly.  I  believe  a  sequential  referral 
system  is  workable.  Although  there  are  well 
over  a  hundred  credit  programs  in  exist- 
ence, their  authorizing  legislation  is  period- 
ic. Thus,  the  work  load  would  not  be  unsur- 
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mountable.  For  example,  during  the  9Sth 
Congress  only  27  bills  contained  some  kind 
of  loan  guarantee. 

Finally,'  I'd  like  to  say  that  there  are 
strong  indications  of  support  for  gaining 
control  of  federal  credit  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  awareness  of  this  Task  Force, 
indications  from  the  President's  new  credit 
budget,  bills  introduced  by  my  colleagues, 
testimony  by  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan  before 
the  Banking  Committee  hearings  on 
Chrysler,  and  the  endorsement  by  65  House 
and  Senate  members  of  the  following  reso- 
lution at  the  Republican  Tidewater  Confer- 
ence this  year,  is  a  clear  signal  to  me  that 
some  action  is  necessary  and  that  we  have 
the  backing  to  make  it  possible.  The  resolu- 
tion from  the  Tidewater  conference  reads  as 
follows: 

I.  Resolved:  Because  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams have  profound  effect  on  the  market- 
place, the  federal  government  should  amend 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  to  establish  a  proce- 
dure to  set  annual  ceilings  for  and  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  loan 
guarantees  and  direct  loans. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,  19801 
Government  Lending  Shows  Sttrge. 
Raising  Fears  on  Economic  Impact 
(By  Ann  Crittenden) 
Despite    rising   calls   for   curtailing   the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  one  major  Gov- 
ernment economic  activity  is  growing  faster 
than  ever,  almost  totally  unchecked  by  Con- 
gress and  largely  unnoticed  by  the  public. 

Direct  FedersJ  loans  and  guarantees  of 
loans  to  the  private  sector  will  rise  by  an  es- 
timated $100  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  are  up  about  30  percent  in  the  last 
two  years,  to  more  than  $500  billion. 

Since  loan  guarantees  involve  no  direct 
Government  outlays,  they  have  been  seen 
as  a  costless  way  to  accomplish  desirable 
economic  goals,  such  as  helping  families  buy 
their  own  homes. 

one-sixth  op  all  credit 
But  economists  across  the  spectnmi  fear 
that  the  recent  explosion  could  involve  po- 
tentially costly  economic  distortion.  Among 
those  who  have  expressed  concern  are  Alice 
M.  Rivlin,  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office:  Nancy  Teeters,  a  governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Alan  Green- 
span, a  former  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  $1.5  billion  loan  guarantee  to  the 
Chrysler  Cortwration  Is  Just  the  most  publi- 
cized example  of  financing  activity  that  sub- 
sidizes, among  others,  shipbuilders,  steel 
companies,  rtUlroads,  homeowners  and  stu- 
dents. In  total,  these  programs  account  for 
one-sixth  of  all  of  the  credit  outstanding  in 
the  United  Slates. 

Although  there  is  a  broad  variety  of  Fed- 
eral guarantee  programs,  basically  when  the 
Government  agrees  to  guarantee  a  borrower 
against  default  that  borrower  gains  a  pre- 
ferred status  In  credit  markets.  Federally 
guaranteed  loans  rank  only  after  Treasury 
bills  in  the  bond  markets  and  therefore 
carry  a  favorable  interest  rate.  Borrowers 
without  the  guarantee  have  to  pay  higher 
rates  to  attract  money.  A  direct  Govern- 
ment loan  Is  simply  a  transfer  of  funds  to 
the  borrower  from  the  Treasury. 

"No  one  has  ever  evaluated  the  real  costs 
of  these  programs,"  Mr.  Greenspan  said. 
"But  they  do  involve  significant  subsidies, 
and  they  substitute  political  Judgments  for 
the  discipline  of  the  marketplace  In  the  allo- 
cation of  credit." 

Among  other  things,  economists  say,  the 
rising  volume  of  Federal  credit  could  be 
adding  to  inflationary  pressures.  When  the 
growth  of  credit  is  being  restricted,  as  is  cur- 
rently the  case,  borrowera  without  Federal 
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backing  have  to  pay  higher  interest  rates. 
And  the  presence  of  Federal  guarantees 
tends  to  allocate  resources  to  politically  in- 
fluential lx>rrowen  rather  than  to  invest- 
ments that  might  make  more  economic 
sense. 

Some  experts  worry  that  as  more  and 
more  gtiarantees  are  extended  to  single 
large  l>orrowera  in  financial  trouble,  such  as 
Clirysler.  New  York  City  and  Amtrak.  the 
risks  of  default  wlU  increase.  The  office 
within  the  Treasury  Department  that  ap- 
proved the  first  two  loans,  that  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Domestic  Finance,  is 
Jokingly  referred  to  within  the  department 
as  the  "Big  Lemon." 

pew  DEPAI7LTS  SO  PAS 

Thus  far,  the  approximately  160  federally 
guaranteed  programs  have  taken  few  losses, 
according  to  a  study  done  last  year  by  the 
accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
ft  Co.  for  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
The  worst  defaults  have  occurred  under  the 
student-loan  program,  which  has  cost  the 
Federal  Government  more  than  $1  billion 
on  total  loan  commitments  of  $16.4  billion 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1967. 

Another  major  failure  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
New  Communities  program.  Developen  of 
13  new  communities  were  given  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  aU  13  defaulted,  leaving  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  bill  of  about  $100  millioa 

But  as  Mrs.  Teetera  said,  "the  issue  isnt 
the  default  rate,  but  the  fact  that  the 
nature  and  the  use  of  these  programs  has 
changed  and  that  they  are  gro,wing  like 
Topsy."  She  added,  "We  have  to  devise  a 
system  to  bring  some  control  into  this  area, 
that  can  teQ  us  what  these  programs  are 
doing  and  how  well  they  are  working." 

In  1979  the  total  amount  of  Federal  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  outstanding  was  $529.3 
billion,  an  increase  of  162  percent  since 
1970.  By  1981.  that  total  is  expected  to  rise 
to  more  than  $670  billion. 

In  the  budget  for  the  1981  fiscal  year,  the 
Administratiorx  did  propose  a  credit  control 
system  to  try  to  bridle  this  growth.  The 
president  would  recommend,  as  part  of  the 
unified  budget,  a  target  for  the  total  volume 
of  credit  to  be  advanced  under  the  direct 
loan  and  guarantee  programs.  Congress 
would  then  stuu>e  a  credit  budget,  subject  to 
the  annual  appropriations  process,  and  set 
limits  on  both  total  credit  and  guarantees 
extended  under  individual  programs. 

Legislation  complementing  these  propos- 
als has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Norman  Y.  Mineta.  Demo- 
crat of  California. 

Congressional  sources  say  that  the  Mineta 
bill  has  little  chance  of  passage  in  this  ses- 
sion, however,  and  the  Administration  this 
year  explicitly  exempted  the  bulk  of  Gov- 
ernment credits  from  Its  proposed  controls. 
These  include  the  politically  powerful  mort- 
gage guarantees  issued  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  guarantees  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities. 

The  housing  guarantees.  Introduced 
during  the  Depression  to  help  people  pur- 
chase their  own  homes,  were  the  first  Fed- 
eral guarantees.  They  are  essentially  insur- 
ance programs  and  are  sound  on  an  actuar- 
ial basis:  The  Government  [>ools  the  i4sk  of 
a  large  number  of  small  loans  and  borrowera 
fund  the  cost  through  their  insurance  pre- 
miums. Part  of  the  expenses  of  H.U.D.  are 
covered  each  year  by  the  receipts  from  such 
programs. 

Little  by  little.  Congress  has  extended 
guarantees  on  loans  to  a  multitude  of  other 
borrowers.  As  a  result,  mortgage  insurance, 
which  made  up  M  percent  of  outstanding 
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loan  guarantees  In  IMO,  now  accounts  for 
only  about  two-tMnls  of  tbe  totaL 

Guarantees  now  assist  fannen  to  pur- 
chase land  and  eqxilpment.  foreign  govern- 
ments to  buy  arms,  shipping  companies  to 
build  vessels  and  small  businesses  to 
expand.  Most  of  these  programs  cost  more 
than  they  earn  in  premiums,  although  since 
they  involve  large  numbers  of  relatively 
small  loans,  the  risk  to  the  Oovemment  Is 


Questions  have  beoi  raised,  however, 
about  the  necessity  or  tbe  destrabflity  of 
many  of  these  credits,  critics  notinc  that  as 
the  programs  mature,  they  tend  to  be  otl- 
ilsed  for  poUttcaUy  convenient  purrxises. 
coMnasiciotT  ooais  catsaaan 

"We  have  credit  procrams  offering  loans 
at  7.  6  and  t  percent."  said  Representative 
Mineta.  "On  the  one  hand  we're  trying  to 
slow  money  growth  to  stop  inflation  whUe 
on  tbe  other  hand  we're  handing  out  Feder- 
al loans  at  intorest  rates  below  what  It  costs 
the  Treasury  to  borrow  the  money  from  the 
pubUc." 

More  recently,  a  new  type  of  guarantee 
has  emerged,  which  finances  a  singte  ven- 
ture, such  as  the  Washington  Metro  subway 
system,  or  a  single  needy  borrower,  such  as 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  or 
Chrysler. 

In  this  category  are  sweeping  proposals  to 
guarantee  loans  for  synthetic  fuel  plant 
construction.  Such  guarantees  could 
amoimt  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollan  by  the 
early  1980's,  when  the  plans  to  finance  new 
energy  technologies  will  be  In  full  swing. 

A  study  of  loan  guarantees  prepared  by 
the  Congrenional  Budget  Office  in  1978 
warned  that  because  such  programs  in- 
volved relatively  large  guarantees,  "any  de- 
fault can  have  serious  budgetary  conse- 
quences." 

More  significantly,  the  programs  raise 
questions  about  why  certain  borrowera 
should  be  given  preference  In  the  credit 
markets  over  others. 

"The  Chrysler  loan  Is  the  second  made  to 
shore  up  a  spedfie  private  corporation,  and 
the  first  with  no  military  justification."  said 
Mr.  Greenspan.  "There's  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  that  opens  up."« 


HIRE  THE  OLDER  WORKER 
WEEK 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  March  9  through  March  15, 
1980.  has  bef»i  designated  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  as  "Hire  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  State  on 
this  proclamation  as  clearly  one  of  the 
finest  resources  available  to  us  today 
are  our  senior  citizens.  It  is  they  who 
have  experienced  both  good  and  bad 
and  have  had  to  solve  problem  after 
problem.  It  is  they  who  have  brought 
this  country  along  to  the  point  it  Is 
today. 

While  I  wanted  to  bring  this  desig- 
nated week  to  the  attention  of  piy  col- 
leagues. It  is  not  my  main  purpose  in 
speaking  today.  I  speak  primarily  to 
bring  to  the  attention  ot  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives  the  achieve- 
ments, contributions,  and  outstanding 
work  of  a  oonstitutent  of  mine.  Mrs. 
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Mary  Livingston,  projects  director  for 
the  Jefferson  County  senior  dtlsens 
community  service  employment  pro- 
gram, who  lias  held  that  podtion  since 
August  15, 1977. 

This  outstanding  program  services 
Jefferson  County  residents  55  years  of 
age  and  over  and  is  sponsoraJ  by  the 
National  Retired  Teacher's  AssocaUon 
and  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  and  is  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  There  are  current- 
ly 86  people  involved  with  the  pro- 
gram. But,  a  program  or  organization 
can  only  be  as  successful  and  effective 
as  its  manager,  and  clearly.  Mary  Liv- 
ingston is  the  main  reason  for  this 
program's  success  over  the  years. 

Mary  formerly  worked  as  secretary 
to  the  executive  director  of  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Community  Action  Coun- 
ciL  She  also  was  a  senior  companion 
program  coordinator  and  attributes 
her  understanding  of  senior  citizen's 
programs  awl  concerns  to  being  associ- 
ated with  Uie  companion  program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  senior 
OHnmunity  service  employment  pro- 
gram. 81  people  have  been  placed  in 
private  industry  or  profit-making  orga- 
nizations. As  director.  Mary  arranges 
enrollee  meetings,  where  she  keeps 
the  enrollees  informed  of  beneficial 
programs,  legal  assistance,  health  pro- 
grams, and  energy  crisis  assistance. 
Moreover,  various  worluhops  on 
resum6  writing,  reentering  Job  maiket 
skills,  and  confidence  building  for  first 
entrants  in  the  Job  maricet  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  senior  enrollees  have  expressed 
that  the  senior  community  service 
employment  program— SCSEP— has 
given  them  self-confidence,  self- 
esteem,  and  provided  them  with  a  feel- 
ing that  their  expertise  is  needed,  and 
age  is  not  a  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mary  Livingston  is 
truly  an  individual  who  is  concerned 
about  those  around  her  and  who  has 
demonstrated  her  willingness  to  help 
on  countless  occasions.  Therefore,  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  been  helped 
by  her.  we  say  thank  you  and  best  of 
luck  in  the  f  uture.« 


ECONOMIC  STUDY  OP  PUERTO 
RICO 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OPrUKKTOKICO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  be  sending  to 
all  Members  this  week  a  study  which 
is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  your  fellow 
UJS.  citizens  living  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  study  is  the  culmination  of  3 
years  of  intensive  analysis,  research, 
and  documented  policy  options,  initi- 
ated at  the  request  of  the  Gk>vemor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Carlos 
Romeio-Barceld.  and  ordered  by  Presi- 
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dent  Cartler  following  that  request  in 
1977. 

Spdaker, 


Mr.  Spdaker,  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  impot  ;ance  of  such  detailed  analy- 
sis to  any  of  our  States  or  congression- 
al districts,  for  only  by  such  research 
anticipate  future  courses  of 
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Romeko-Barcelo, 
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Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
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Secretary  Klutznick  will  work  with  you  as 
you   develop  specific   recommendations   to 
make  to  the  Congress  or  to  me. 
Sincerely. 

Jimmy  Cartes. 

The  White  House  Pact  Sheet 
report  on  the  bcdmomt  op  puerto  rioo 
The  President,  in  a  White  House  ceremo- 
ny today,  announced  the  release  of  a  two- 
year  federal  study  of  the  Puerto  Rican  econ- 
omy. Governor  Romero-Barcelo  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  received  the 
study  on  behalf  of  the  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment and  people.  The  study  was  ordered  by 
President  Carter  in  March  1977  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  The 
report  covers  the  overall  economy,  nine 
major  economic  sectors,  and  all  major  fed- 
eral programs  affecting  the  island. 

The  study  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basic 
source  of  information  and  data  about  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy.  It  will  also  aid 
Puerto  Rican  officials  in  planning  for  the 
future  development  of  the  island's  economy. 
By  identifying  the  island's  economic  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities,  the  study  will 
assist  Puerto  Rican  policy-makers  in  estat>- 
lishing  priorities  for  the  island's  economic 
progress.  Although  the  study  does  not  make 
specific  recommendations,  it  does  provide  a 
broad,  analytical  framework  for  considera- 
tion by  Puerto  Rico's  officials. 

The  study  examines  four  major  economic 
issues  of  concern  to  Puerto  Rico:  the  poten- 
tial for  viable  and  sustained  economic 
growth,  the  magnitude  and  significance  of 
unemployment,  external  finance  and  trade, 
and  income  distribution. 

The  study  shows  that  within  the  past 
three  decades  the  Puerto  Rican  economy 
has  changed  from  an  essentially  monocrop 
agricultural  economy  to  an  economy  with 
substantial  industrial  and  service  sectors. 
Tire  resulting  export-led  growth  has  closely 
linked  the  island's  economy  to  the  mainland 
and,  increasingly,  to  world  markets.  The 
study  examines  in  depth  the  structure  of  in- 
dustrial change  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  in- 
fluence of  productivity,  wage  rates,  employ- 
ment, and  material  and  transport  costs  on 
that  structure. 

The  interrelationship  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  has  produced  significant 
Hows  of  trade,  private  finance,  people,  and 
federal  transfer  payments  to  and  from  the 
island's  economy.  In  recent  years  federal 
transfer  payments  have  Increased  rapidly, 
primarily  due  Ux  food  stamp  disbursements, 
which  were  made  applicable  to  the  island  in 
1974.  A  high  proportion  of  private  invest- 
ment on  the  island  comes  from  mainland 
companies  which  perceive  the  island's  rela- 
tively low  labor  costs,  its  favorable  climate, 
and  its  substantial  tax  benefits  as  conducive 
to  investment.  The  study  discusses  means  to 
maintain  or  stimulate  further  investment 
while  meeting  public  policy  objectives  of  the 
island's  government.  Overall,  the  openness 
of  the  economy  and  its  location  and  histori- 
cal connection  with  the  United  States  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  pattern  of  exter- 
nal economic  relationships  probably  will  not 
shift  sharply  in  the  future. 

Various  options  for  public  policy  are  intro- 
duced throughout  the  study,  including  ways 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Industrial 
Incentives  Act  of  Puerto  Rico.  Some  modifi- 
cations have  already  been  introduced  by  the 
present  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
the  objective  of  expanding  the  tax  base. 
This  step  combined  with  the  already-high 
tax  rates  on  the  island  should  lead  to  the 
expansion  of  public  sector  revenues.  These 
revenues  will  help  the  island's  government 
to  maintain  and  expand  its  services. 

In  addition  to  analyzing  and  assessing 
major  economic  developments  and  trends. 
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the  study  provides  numerous  details  on  the 
various  individual  functional  and  economic 
sectors  of  the  island  and  their  particular 
problems.  Energy,  agriculture,  social  pro- 
grams, and  transport  are-  among  the  areas 
covered  by  the  study.  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting the  island  receive  extensive  review.* 


ROY  J.  BULLOCK 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Roy  J. 
Bullock,  former  staff  administrator  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  a  native  of  Crete,  Nebr. 

Dr.  Bullock's  accomplishments  were 
recently  highlighted  in  the  Crete 
News.  He  came  to  Washington  in  1942 
to  join  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. He  then  worked  for  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  before  serv- 
ing between  1945  and  1948  with  the 
U.S.  military  government  in  Germany. 

He  began  his  congressional  career  in 
1948  as  a  member  of  tjie  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Cooperation.  He  later  joined  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  as  an  econom- 
ic expert,  eventually  becoming  staff 
administrator.  In  the  meantime,  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  congression- 
al delegation  to  the  United  Nations  in 
1957. 

Dr.  Bullock  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  business  administration  at  Harvard 
University  in  1927  and  a  doctoral 
degree  in  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  In  1933.  He  was  a  faculty 
member  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  the 
University  of  Oregon  before  becoming 
director  of  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Business  in  1941. 

His  service  was  outstanding  and  will 
surely  be  missed.* 


INPLA-nON  PROBLEMS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HHUS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  10 
years  I  have  spent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  never  seen  the 
economy  in  such  a  state  of  disarray  as 
it  is  today.  We  are  experiencing  an  in- 
flation rate  of  18  percent  annually 
with  mortgage  rates  equally  as  high.  If 
this  trend  continues,  the  consequences 
will  be  severe.  If  we  do  not  gain  con- 
trol over  the  economy  in  the  near 
future,  there  could  be  a  collapse  of  the 
housing  industry,  forcing  the  country 
Into  a  major  recession  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

As  mortgage  rates  continue  to  in- 
crease due  to  increases  in  the  prime 
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lending  rate,  the  American  people 
simply  will  be  unable  to  purchase 
homes.  We  must  develop  a  woenm 
designed  to  promote  savings  and 
reduce  mortgage  rates  and  bring  infla- 
tion under  control. 

In  order  to  promote  savings,  the 
Congress  must  pass  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  savers  and  lend- 
ers. The  current  system  of  Federal 
taxation  on  interest  income  has  se- 
verely restricted  savings  and  capital 
formation  in  this  coimtry.  A  tax  incen- 
tive for  savings  would  encourage  tax- 
payers to  save  for  housing,  retirement, 
family  health  care,  and  other  worth- 
while objectives,  while  increasing  the 
flow  of  badly  needed  capital  to  lending 
institutions. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  indus- 
trialized country  that  does  not  encour- 
age its  citizens,  to  save.  The  American 
rate  of  savings  as  a  percentage  of  dis- 
posable Income  ts  only  4  percent.  This 
is  extremely  low  compared  to  other  In- 
dustrial nations.  The  effect  of  a  low 
savings  rate  has  been  that  of  draining 
lending  institutions  of  lendable  capi- 
tal. The  combination  of  high-interests 
rates  as  set  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  low  capital  supplies  have  pushed 
mortgage  rates  to  15  percent  or 
higher.  As  savings  Increase,  lending  in- 
stitutions will  realize  an  increase  In 
the  availability  of  mortgage  funds, 
thus  reducing  the  pressure  for  higher 
interest  rates  in  order  to  slow  borrow- 
ing. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  only 
way  to  Improve  the  housing  market  is 
to  control  Inflation.  To  combat  Infla- 
tion, we  must  immediately  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  If  we  cannot  control  the 
Federal  budget,  we  certainly  cannot 
control  inflation. 

Two  months  ago  President  Carter 
submitted  his  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
That  budget  had  a  deficit  of  $15.8  bil- 
lion. However,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  now  estimates  that  his 
budget  proposals  will  produce  a  deficit 
of  $24  billion  or  higher.  Last  year  we 
passed  a  fiscal  year  1980  budget  with  a 
deficit  of  $29.8  billion.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  fiscal  year  1980  deficit  will  ac- 
tually be  $47  billion.  It  seems  the  only 
thing  increasing  faster  than  Inflation 
is  the  Federal  deficit. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  administration 
has  completely  lost  control  of  not  only 
the  economy  but  the  Federal  budget. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  American 
people  are  unable  to  purchase  new 
homes  In  an  economy  which  has 
raging  inflation  and  mortgage  rates 
and  a  seemingly  unbridled  Federal 
budget  driving  both  ever  higher. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  act  to  bring 
the  economy  under  control  the  entire 
housing  industry  will  begin  to  collapse 
bringing  the  Nation  into  a  major  re- 
cession. The  situation  mandates  our 
immediate  Attention.* 
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H.R.  6291 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  IIXWOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

m  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
your  attention  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  vital  contribution  of  an 
unusual  effort  by  the  gentlelady  from 
Nebraska,  Virginia  Smith,  to  per- 
suade city-based  Members  of  Congress, 
such  as  myself,  of  the  urgent  need  of 
the  American  farmer  and  to  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  H.R.  6291.  This  biU  ex- 
tends and  Increases  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978. 

Congresswoman  Smith's  unique 
effort  was  the  gift  of  a  delicious  coffee 
cake  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  her  personal  ex- 
pense on  Valentine's  Day.  Her  purpose 
was  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  such  a 
cake,  retailing  for  $1.10  each,  returns 
to  the  farmer  only  a  little  more  than  2 
cents— even  though  wheat  flour  msJies 
up  about  36  percent  of  Its  bulk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  know 
that  this  effort  by  the  gentlelady  from 
Nebraska  contributed  greatly  to  the 
overwhelming  vote  by  city-based  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6291. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing a  district  in  suburban  Chicago.  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  with- 
out Mrs.  Smith's  thoughtful  gift.  I 
would  not  have  been  as  willing  to  vote 
to  support  the  agricultural  sector.  I 
fear  that  I.  as  well  as  many  of  my  con- 
stituents, are  not  as  keenly  aware  as 
we  should  be  of  what  is  happening  to 
our  vital  food  producing  capacity. 

Congresswoman  Smith's  cake  has 
helped  make  me  sharply  aware  that 
farmers  have  shouldered  by  far  the 
heaviest  burden  of  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  initiative  aimed  at 
pimishing  the  Russians  for  Invading 
Afghanistan.  WhUe  I  support  using  all 
prudent  and  peaceful  means  to  halt 
Soviet  aggression,  I.  as  an  urban  based 
Member  of  Congress,  believe  that 
farmers  should  not  alone  carry  the 
burden. 

What  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
lady, has  taught  us  is  that  even  under 
normal  conditions  the  agricultural 
sector  finds  it  almost  Impossible  to  re- 
alize the  cost  of  production,  much  less 
make  a  profit  to  cover  their  Invest- 
ment and  long  hours  of  work. 

The  producer's  part  of  a  coffeecake 
is  mighty  thin  and  getting  thinner.  He 
cannot  hope  to  enlarge  his  share  imtil 
Congress  and  the  administration  take 
every  step  they  can  to  lift  the  burden 
of  the  embargo  from  the  shoulders  of 
those  least  able  to  take  the  full  brunt 
of  an  unexpected  move  like  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  ges- 
ture by  the  Conjjresswoman  had  a  far 
greater  effect  than  anyone  might  have 
expected  a  simple  coffeecake  could 
have.  Some  of  us  shout  and  twist  arms 
to  get  attention  for  those  causes  that 
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are  peculiar  to  our  districts.  But  in  her 
quiet  and  effective  way  Congresswom- 
an Smith  has  made  us  aware  that  the 
farmer's  well-being  has  a  direct  impact 
on  every  one  of  us.  Thank  you. 
Virginia.* 


MR.  BILL "  KOIKOS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
not  many  of  you  here  today  will  have 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Bright 
Star  restaiuiuit  In  Bessemer.  Ala..  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  you  are  missing. 
And.  especially,  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  wonderful  man— Mr.  Bill 
Koikos— who  runs  this  wonderful  spot. 

The  food  at  the  Bright  Star  Is  out  of 
this  world:  The  seafood  chowder  can- 
not be  matched  by  the  fanciest  of 
Washington's  K  Street  restaurants. 
But  It  Is  the  atmosphere— highlighted 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bill— that  makes 
this  restaurant  live  up  to  Its  name:  This 
tnily  Is  the  "bright  star"  of  Bessemer— 
and  perhaps  the  entire  State  of 
Alabama. 

Bill  Koikos  arrived  In  Bessemer  on 
May  20.  1920.  from  a  little  farm  town 
In  northern  Greece  thanks  to  his 
brother.  Pete,  who  saw  better  pros- 
pects in  the  United  States  for  25-year- 
old  Bill.  So  young  Mr.  Bill  left  his 
mother,  six  brothers,  and  four  sisters 
and,  with  very  limited  English  skills, 
went  to  work  at  the  Bright  Star  as  a 
busboy  the  day  after  he  arrived  in 
America.- 

Within  5  years.  Mr.  Bill  was  able  to 
buy  a  share  of  the  Bright  Star  from 
his  cousin  Tom  Bonduris  who  opened 
the  restaurant's  doors  for  the  first 
time  In  1907.  Do  not  forget  that  Bill 
was  also  sending  support  money  back 
to  his  family  in  Greece  while  he  lived 
on  tips  and  saved  any  leftover  f tmds. 

Now,  60  years  later,  the  Bright  Star 
restaurant  Is  the  true  "Mr.  Bill  Show." 
Manning  the  cash  register  as  he  has 
done  for  nearly  all  of  these  60  years, 
Mr.  Bill  meets  and  greets  all  his  cus- 
tomers—celebrities and  regular  folk 
alike— with  a  special  style  that  makes 
you  glad  to  be  there,  even  before  you 
taste  the  food.  You  can  see  a  gleam  in 
Mr.  Bill's  eye  as  he  ticks  off  the 
famous  names  who  are  regulars  at  his 
counter. 

Mr.  Bill  remembers  the  Depression 
of  the  1930's  as  well  as  the  boom  times 
for  Bessemer  when  the  mining.  Iron, 
and  steel  Industries  were  at  their  peak. 
He  also  recalls  making  $40  a  week  and 
charging  35  cents  for  fresh  shrimp 
cocktail.  Those  times  may  be  gone  but 
Mr.  BUI  Koikos— at  age  85— Is  stiU  very 
much  with  us.  Except  for  occasional 
vacation  trips  to  his  favorite  place  in 
Florida,  Mr.  Bill  oversees  the  show  on 
a  daily  basis  to  Insure  that  his  two 
sons  are  learning  to  follow  In  their  fa- 
ther's footsteps. 
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will  be  big  shoes  to  fill.  He 

the  Main  Street  of  Besse- 

a  landmark  for  those  who 

food  and  good  company. 

Offers  the  best  of  each— and 

him  for  it.« 
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in  proving  military  preparedness 

the  incentives,  pay,  and  bene- 

personnel.  The  Nunn-Wamer 

<  ombined  with  other  important 
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measures  such  as  additional  special  pay  for 
military  health  professionals,  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  efforts  to  retain  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  service. 

Last  Sunday,  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  lengthy  article  detailing  the  problems 
faced  by  highly  trained  Air  Force  pilots, 
particularly  those  with  young  families. 
These  pilots  are  sorely  tempted  to  leave  the 
service  because  successive  pay  caps  have 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families.  The  Nunn-Warner 
amendment,  by  increasing  flight  pay  25  per- 
cent, will  help  these  pilots  make  ends  meet, 
and  reduce  the  pay  differential  between 
military  and  private  employment. 

In  addition,  the  Nunn-Wamer  amendment 
addresses  deficiencies  in  the  retention  of 
petty  officers  by  increasing  rates  of  sea  pay. 
With  the  Navy  already  short  as  many  as 
20.000  experienced  petty  officers,  measures 
to  improve  compensation  for  these  individ- 
uals are  essential.  The  President's  proposed 
five  year  defense  plan  calls  for  a  greatly  ex- 
panded shipbuilding  and  modernization  pro- 
gram. We've  simply  got  to  give  the  same  pri- 
ority to  personnel  that  we  give  to  hardware 
and  technology. 

Nunn-Warner  also  increases  travel  reim- 
bursement and  mileage  allowances.  Com- 
pensation for  travel  and  transfer  costs  has 
slipped  seriously  behind  similar  compensa- 
tion for  civilian  government  employees,  and 
must  be  upgraded. 

Personnel  problems  in  our  armed  forces 
are  at  a  critical  stage.  This  Congress  must 
begin  to  address  directly  the  real  reasons 
for  a  lack  of  military  preparedness  among 
our  military:  declining  pay  and  deteriorat- 
ing benefits  which  force  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  seek  employment  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  believe  that  the  Nunn-Wamer  amend- 
ment, along  with  other  important  measures 
such  as  H.R.  5235,  special  pay  for  military 
health  professionals,  will  substantively  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  services  to  recruit 
and  retain  competent,  dedicated  military 
personnel,  and  thereby  improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  our  armed  forces. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  endorse  the 
Nunn-Wamer  amendment,  and  I  ask  that 
this  letter  l>e  included  in  the  official  record. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  E.  Harris  II, 

Member  of  Congress.^ 


LAWS  AGAINST  ADVERTISING 
LOTTERIES 

HON.  BRIAnTdONNEUY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1980 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  amend  a  needless  and 
outdated  regulation  included  in  the 
Criminal  Code.  As  you  know,  chapter 
18.  section  1302  of  the  United  States 
Code  stipulates  that  newspapers,  cir- 
culars, or  publications,  delivered 
through  the  mafl,  may  not  contain 
any  advertisement  for  a  lottery,  not 
held  by  the  State.  Placed  in  its  sim- 
plest terms,  this  regulation  disallows 
the  advertisement  of  bingo  and  other 
such  games. 

This  obsolete  law  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  even 
churches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  section 
1303  seems  to  penalize  those  it  was 
meant  to  protect. 
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This  legislation  will  allow  for  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  to  advertise 
any  games  which  are  legal  in  that  par- 
ticular State.  This  bill  will  bear  no 
cost  to  any  individuals.  It  will  generate 
additional  profits  for  the  stations  and 
papers,  greater  accessibility  to  bingo 
games  which  are  enjoyed  generally  by 
the  elderly  and  individuals  who  lack 
means  of  transportation,  greater 
assets  for  nonprofit  organizations  and 
church  groups  and  would  even  lead  to 
greater  profits  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Although  I  feel  that  the  intentions 
of  the  drafters  of  this  law  were  sin- 
cere. I  find  it  ludicrous  that  the  same 
newspapers  which  advertise  State  lot- 
tery games,  horse  and  dog  track  re- 
sults and  jai  alai  cannot  advertise 
bingo  and  similar  games.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  prime  example  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  interfering  into  the  lives 
of  private  citizens  and  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy .• 


MORE  ON  THE  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION  DEBATE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6, 1980 

•  Mrs.   SCHROEDER.    Mr.   Speaker, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recent- 
ly printed  two  particularly  thoughtful 
letters  to  the  editor  about  draft  regis- 
tration that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 
The  letters  follow: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
March  1980] 

On  THE  Draft  Debate 

1  was  distressed  to  read  in  your  editorial 
"Debating  the  draft"  that  you  "see  great 
value  in  a  military  system  which  requires 
young  people— and,  yes,  women  as  well  as 
men— to  give  a  period  of  service  to  their 
country." 

I  agree  that  if  we  reinstitute  slavery  we 
should  enslave  women  as  well  as  men— but 
that  is  rather  missing  the  point.  The  draft  is 
predicated  on  the  principle  that  the  individ- 
ual is  the  property  of  the  state  and  that  his 
life  can  be  disposed  of  as  the  state  wishes. 

I  particularly  object  to  your  juxtaposition 
of  the  words  "requires"  and  "give. "  Re- 
quires to  give"  Is  euphemism  for  "take." 
You  cannot  advocate  something  to  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  moral  choice  which  you  are  forc- 
ing him  to  do  by  law.  No  draftee  ever  gave 
his  life  for  his  country  but  had  It  taken  by 
his  country.  In  a  society  based  upon  inalien- 
able rights  the  government  cannot  take  a 
citizen"8  life  In  order  to  defend  his  rights.  If 
the  society  is  free  and  In  danger  its  citizens 
will  defend  it. 

It  is  true  that  In  another  major  war  we 
would  not  have  two  years  to  mobilize.  Un- 
fortunately we  would  not  have  6-8  months 
either.  What  we  really  need  to  do  Is  get  our 
reserves  Into  a  readiness  condition  that 
allows  them  to  t>e  mobilized  quickly.  That 
and  the  following  steps  would  increase  our 
manpower  position  far  more  than  a  draft: 

Reduce  the  number  of  flag  rank  officers 
by  at  least  half.  President  Carter  promised 
to  remove  the  bloat  at  the  top  of  the  Penta- 
gon in  1976  and  has  done  little  or  nothing. 
Eliminating  500  (150  In  the  Army)  of  these 
positions  and  the  huge  headquarters  staffs 
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Involved  would  free  up  the  resources  for  a 
divison. 

Remove  the  quarter  of  a  million  plus 
dependents  from  Europe  and  convert  It  to  a 
short-tour  area  (13  month  assignment).  It 
would  save  hundreds  of  millions  in  logistical 
support  and  enhance  the  defense  posture  of 
our  troops  who  in  an  attack  would  now  have 
to  fall  back  50  kilometers  and  lob  in  some 
nukes  on  the  Russians  and  their  own 
dependents. 

Further  consolidate  installations  in  the 
United  States. 

As  an  Army  Personnel  NCO  on  active 
duty  from  1968-1975  during  both  the  draft 
and  the  volunteer  army,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  quality  of  men  and  women  coming 
Into  the  Army  Is  acfequate  and  can  Improve 
with  a  modest  increase  in  compensation. 
President  Carter's  call  for  draft  registration 
was  an  empty  and  clumsy  political  gesture 
which  will  divide  public  opinion  instead  of 
unite  it  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Your  editorial  call  for  careful  deliberation 
on  this  Issue  Is  certainly  welcome.  We  need 
to  settle  the  question  so  we  can  get  on  to 
the  substantial  issues  of  building  an  ade- 
quate defense. 

Richard  E.  Ralston. 

Boston.  Mass. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  your  editorial 
Debating  the  draft"  because  you  asked  a 
seldom-raised  question  about  registration: 
"Is  it  •  •  •  needed?"  However.  I  must  dis- 
agree with  the  statement,  '"Certainly  a 
peacetime  draft  would  demonstrate  not  only 
to  the  Russians  but  to  everyone  that  Amer- 
ica is  determined  to  defend  its  vital  inter- 
ests." If  the  draft  would  neither  train  nor 
retain  the  kind  of  specialized  personnel 
which  the  armed  forces  need  so  desperately, 
how  can  registration  for  such  an  unproduc- 
tive draft  show  the  world  America's  deter- 
mination? 

Surely  the  world  would  see  behind  this 
weak  facade. 

A  substantial  decrease  In  America's  oil  im- 
ports would  be  much  more  effective  than  a 
draft  or  registration  in  showing  the  world 
that  America  Is  serious  about  the  current 
situation.  After  all,  the  real  problem  is 
energy,  not  Afghanistan. 

Jason  McDonald. 

Tulsa,  Okla^ 


UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  OUR 
NATION'S  YOUTH 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment of  our  Nation's  youth  Is  per- 
haps the  most  serious  problem  this 
Nation  faces.  As  a  recent  preliminary 
study  by  the  Center  for  Human  Re- 
search at  Ohio  State  University  point- 
ed out,  current  determinations  of 
unemployment  levels  may  far  underes- 
timate the  actual  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. According  to  this  study,  the 
number  of  unemployed  16-  to  17-year- 
olds  is  over  50  percent,  and  the 
number  of  18-  to  15-year-olds  is  oyer 
30  percent.  And  Interrelated  with 
these  statistics,  are  the  nimiber  of  stu- 
dents who  have  dropped  out,  or  been 
pushed  out  of  schools.  In  New  York 
City  alone,  between  the  years  1974  and 
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1978.  almost  one  out  of  every  two  stu- 
dents left  the  school  system.  At  a  time 
when  only  a  handful  of  Jobs  do  not  re- 
quire a  high  school  diploma,  the  link- 
age between  an  effective  education 
program,  and  movement  into  a  suc- 
cessful work  experience  is  even' more 
evident. 

I  am  introducing  today,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  CETA. 
the  Youth  Career  Intern  Program  Act. 
This  legislation  builds  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  career  intern  program 
(CIP)  which  began  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  direction  of  the  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers  (OIC). 
The  program  proved  to  be  so  success- 
ful that  it  was  expanded  to  four  other 
cities  through  a  grant  by  the  Labor 
Department.  This  legislation  would 
enable  these  programs  to  be  imple- 
mented on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  bill  builds  upon  the  efforts  of 
community-based  organizations. 

CBO's.  local  education  agencies,  and 
prime  sponsors  to  improve  both  the 
education  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Nation's  young  people. 
Close  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween these  three  groups  would  pro- 
vide initially  for  identification  of 
potential  and  actual  dropouts.  There- 
upon, a  youngster  would  enter  an  al- 
ternative high  school  which  had  been 
established  by  OIC,  or  any  proven  ef- 
fective CBO.  In  the  schools,  coimsel- 
ors  would  work  with  the  yoimgster  to 
tailor  an  effective  education  program 
particularly  suited  to  his  or  her  needs. 
This  program  may  include  training  in 
basic  skills,  and  job  training  for  Job 
placement  after  graduation. 

The  career  intern  program,  which 
has  the  support  of  Dr.  Michael  Tim- 
pane,  acting  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  has  enjoyed 
great  success  in  Philadelphia  and  four 
other  cities.  The  statistics  bear  this 
out.  After  3  years,  when  compared 
with  a  control  group.  67  percent  of  the 
CIP  students,  as  opposed  to  13  percent 
of  the  control  group  were  in  school  or 
had  graduated.  One  year  later.  71  per- 
cent of  the  CIP  students  were  em- 
ployed and  in  a  college  or  technical 
school,  as  opposed  to  39  percent  of  the 
control  group.  And  the  average  cost 
for  these  programs  is  $2,300  per  stu- 
dent, as  compared  with  a  cost  of  $2,700 
per  student  in  a  public  school. 

The  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment has  been  discussed  and  debated 
for  many  years.  I  welcome  this  discus- 
sion and  hope  that  It  will  continue. 
But  we  now  have  an  opportimity  to 
support  a  program  of  proven  effective- 
ness and  low  cost.  The  CIP  can  help  to 
break  the  cycle  of  no  skills,  no  di- 
ploma, no  ^ob,  and  no  future  for 
coimtless  yoimg  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  the 
Youth  Career  Intern  Act. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
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H.R.  6743 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  provide  a  career 
intern  program  to  encourage  school  dis- 
tricts and  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers,  and  other  community-based  orga- 
nizations of  demonstrated  effectiveness,  to 
carry  out  programs  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional employment  opportunity  for  youths 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemUed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Career 
Intern  Program  Act". 

8bc.  2.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  D— Youth  Career  Intern  Program 

"STATEMENT  Of  PDRPOSl 

"Sec.  491.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  prime  spon- 
sors to  establish  and  operate  programs  con- 
ducted by  local  educational  agencies  and 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers, 
and  other  community-based  organizations 
of  proven  effectiveness,  designed  to  improve 
educational  and  employment  opportunities 
for  youttui  in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

"DEFINITION  OF  ELIGIBLE  YOUTHS 

"Sec.  492.  For  the  pun>ose  of  this  part, 
the  term  'eligible  youth'  means  a  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  to  21.  inclusive,  or  If 
authorized  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, age  14  to  15  inclusive,  who  is  (1)  either 
unemployed,  under-employed,  or  in  school, 
and  (2)  the  income  of  his  family  is  at  or 
below  the  lower  living  standard  income 
level. 

"DEFINITION  OF  COMMUNITT-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"^Ec.  493.  The  term  "community-based  or- 
ganizations' ^eans  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations which  are  representative  of  commu- 
nities or  significant  segments  of  communi- 
ties and  which  provide  employment  and 
training  services  (for  example.  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers,  the  National 
Urban  League.  SER-Jobe  for  Progress, 
United  Way  of  America.  Mainstremm.  the 
National  Puerto  Rican  Porum.  neighbor- 
hood groups  and  organizations,  community 
action  agencies,  community  development 
corporations,  vocational  rehabilitation  orga- 
nizations, rehabilitation  facilities  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7(10)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973).  agencies  serving  youth,  union- 
related  organizations,  and  employer-related 
nonprofit  organizations). 

"riHANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  494.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  prime  sponsors  for  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  jointly  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations to  improve  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  youths  In  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  served  by  the 
prime  sponsor. 

"AfPLICATION 

"Sec.  495.  Each  prime  sponsor  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  communtty-based  organiza- 
tions within  the  area  served  by  the  prime 
sponsor  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  program  to  be  conducted 
Jointly  by  the  local  educational  agency  and 
the  community-lMLsed  organization  for  the 
improvement  of  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  foe  youths  in  areas 
served  by  th£  prime  sponsor. 
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COSP(  >NSORS  OF  ILR.  6380 


H0^ ,  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OP  MISSOURI 
HI  THE  I  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

77^1  rsday,  March  8, 1980 

•  Mr.  BC  LLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
month  age  I  sent  a  letter  to  each  of 
niiy  coUeac  ues  asking  support  for  my 
bill  H.R.  6  180,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Bd  Dre  Effective  Government. 
In  my  lettc  r  I  pointed  out  that  citizens 
of  our  cou  Qtry  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly disenchanted  with  government 
at  all  level  i  It  has  been  SO  years  since 
a  c(»npreh(  tnsive  review  of  our  govern- 
mental stn  cture  has  been  undertaken. 
It  is  time  t  lat  we  take  another  look,  at 
organizatio  a.  Institutions,  and  respon- 
sibilities, a  id  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation mod  sled  after  the  first  Hoover 
Commission  to  look  at  the  infinite 
confusion  \  rhich  exists  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  all  other 
levels  of  go  ^emment. 

Within  U  le  past  month  101  Members 
have  respcnded  to  my  letter.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  coUeag  les  an  entire  listing  of  the 


cosponsors 


John  B. 
thony  C. 
James  J. 
ence  J.  Broirn 
Carter.  Shir|ey 
land.  Tony 
Corcoran, 
Cotter.  IHn 
delaOarza. 

Butler 
Thomas   J, 
Robert  W. 
Evana.  Vic 
Plorlo,  Mart(i 
Robert  N. 
William  H 

Frank  J. 
M.    Banley. 


tof  HJl.  6380: 

COSPONSOIS 


Ai  derson, ' 


B4  ilenson. 


Thomas  L.  Ashley.  An- 

Adam  Benjamin.  Jr., 

Bl^nchard,  David  E.  Bonier,  Clar- 

Bill  D.  Burlison.  Tim  Lee 

Chisholm.  James  C.  Cleve- 

Coelho,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Tom 

E  Utasar    Corrada.    William    R. 

>anieL  George  E.  Danielson.  E. 

1  lonald  V.  Dellums. 

Christopher    J.    Dodd, 

Downey.    Robert   P.   Drinan. 

Don  Edwards,  Billy  Lee 

I'azio,  Paul  Pindley.  James  J. 

Prost,  Richard  A.  Gephardt, 

Willis  D.  Cradison.  Jr.. 

in. 

GUarlni.  Sam  B.  Rail.  Jr..  James 
WiUiam    H.    Harsha.    Prank 


D«rrlck, 


0  iaimo. 

Gray] 
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Horton.  WUliam  J.  Hughes.  Richard  H. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
REFORM 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

n  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPSESEHTATIVES 

ITiursday.  March  9, 1980 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Ur.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  some  minor  ambiguities  and 
refute  some  outright  falsehoods  re- 
garding the  Telecommunications  Act 
of  1980,  a  bill  recently  *approved  13  to 
1  by  members  of  the  Commtmications 
Subcommittee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Congressman  Jambs 
Broyhill.  one  of  the  bill's  principal 
architects  and  most  articulate  support- 
ers. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Telecommimlcatlons  Act  of  1980  is  In- 
tended to  promote  full,  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  rapidly  changing  $300  bil- 
lion a  year  telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Industry.  For  that  reason 
alone.  It  Is  major  legislation— legisla- 
tion opposed  by  those  who  fear  compe- 
tition and  innovation;  by  those  who 
hope  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  reg- 
ulatory protectionism. 

As  an  author  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Broy- 
hill is  eminently  qualified  to  discuss 
its  broad  intentions  and  specific  provi- 
sion. More  Important,  perhaps,  his  re- 
marks address  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion facing  Members  of  this  body: 
Why  new  legislation  is  needed. 

Kcmon  Aodriss  bt  Hon.  James  T. 
Broyhill 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  such  a  distinguished  group  of 
officials  from  the  Armed  Forces  Communi- 
cations and  Electronics  Industries.  I  have 
been  asked  by  your  President.  Dr.  Alvin 
Nashman,  to  specifically  address  a  rather 
straight-forward,  innocuous,  and  non-con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation— The  Telecom- 
munications Act  of  1980.  I  understand  that 


some  of  you  in  the  audience  might  just  have 
an  interest  in  the  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I  strongly  t>elieve  that  con- 
gressional reform  of  our  Nation's  telecom- 
munications law  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  urgency.  It  may  not  be  as  clearly 
evident  that  telecommunications  law  reform 
is  needed  when  compared  to  the  severity  of 
a  number  of  other  problems  facing  the 
country  such  aa  sky-rocketing  Inflation,  the 
energy  crunch,  America's  defense  readiness, 
as  well  as  our  problems  overseas— the  most 
infuriating  of  which  is  that  50  Americans,  at 
this  moment,  are  still  being  held  against 
their  will  and  in  contravention  of  interna- 
tional law! 

Rewriting  the  communications  law  will 
have  substantial  impact  on  aU  your  business 
activities.  BCilllons  of  Americans  depend  on 
the  conunmUcationa  industry.  The  marliet- 
ing  decisions  you  malce  are  dependent  on 
the  laws  written  by  Congresa  and  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Pederal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  Accordingly,  you 
look  to  Congress  to  make  wise  and  prudent 
policy  decisions  which  directly  imiflfct  on 
your  business  operations. 

My  address  to  you  today  Is  particularly 
timely  because  those  very  decisions  are  cur- 
rently being  made  in  Congress  by  Members 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  Minority 
member.  And,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
legislative  process  to  reform  the  telecommu- 
nications law  has  been  slow.  I  had  originally 
thought  that  we  could  have  finished  the  bill 
last  year.  But,  the  legislative  pace  has  been 
far  slower  than  anticipated  as  we  have 
"bent  over  backwards"  to  make  sure  diver- 
gent views  were  listened  to  and  every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  accommodate  those 
views. 

Let  me  specifically  address,  then,  the 
sUtus  of  HJl.  6121.  iU  significant  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  the  controveiaies  involved. 

With  any  explanation  of  this  issue,  one 
must  first  address  the  question— Why  is  the 
legislaton  needed?  I  would  give  you  the  full 
explanation  if  not  for  the  desire  of  the  hotel 
managera«it  to  liave  this  room  available  by 
breakfast  tomorrow  morning.  A  brief  expla- 
nation, though,  to  warranted. 

There  are  numerous  oofeplex  reasons  why 
telecommunications  law  reform  to  needed. 
The  fundamental  need  for  reform  to  that 
the  existing  law— The  Communications  Act 
of  1934— to  obsolete.  The  1934  Communica- 
tions Act  was 'drafted  when  ordinary  voice 
telephone  and  telegraph  were  virtually  the 
total  communications  market.  Terminal  de- 
vices then  were  the  basic  telephone  handset 
and  teletypewriter.  The  transmission 
medium  was  ordinary  copper  wires,  and  tele- 
phone call  switching  was  done  either  man- 
ually or  with  electromeqhanical  devices. 

However,  the  technology  involved  in  com- 
munications has  changed  considerably  since 
1934.  The  communications  Industry  has 
grown  in  its  capabilities  to  the  point  where 
there  to  now  a  convergence  of  the  communi- 
cations and  computer  industries.  By  the 
way.  it  to  no  news  to  you  that  thto  '•Telecom- 
munications Information  Industry"  is  a 
huge  one.  with  current  worldwide  revenues 
of  $250  billion  within  the  next  decade. 

Reform  to  needed  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous growth  and  advancement  in  technol- 
ogy has.  in  effect,  resulted  in  significant  and 
growing  competition  from  outside  the  tradi- 
tional telephone  industry. 

Such  a  trend  toward  competition  to  in  my 
Judgment,  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 
However,  the  antiquated  provisions  of  the 
1934  Act  stand  as  an  impediment  to  the 
rapid  delivery  of  low-cost  telecommunica- 
tions goods  and  services  to  the  American 
people.  The  Federal  Communicatons  Com- 
mission has  not  been  able  to  adapt  its  regu- 
lations and  policies,  based  on  the  1934  Act, 
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in  order  to  meet  today's  and  tomorrow's  re- 
alities. Advances  in  technology  have  been 
beneficial  for  the  public,  but  the  F.C.C.  to 
not  always  sure  or  constotent  in  deciding 
what  is  or  to  not  to  be  regulated.  As  a  result, 
competition  could  very  well  be  stymied  with 
over-regulation,  inconsistent  regulatory 
policy  and  increased  litigation  over  these 
policies. 

Under  the  mandate  of  the  1934  Act.  Coii- 
gress,  in  effect,  granted  a  monopoly  to  the 
existing  telephone  companies  to  operate  in 
partnership  under  strict  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
various  state  commissions.  Since  tben. 
AT&T  and  the  1600  Independent  teletfKiiie 
companies  have  met  the  "unlversBl"  attaid> 
able  telephone  service  goato  of  tbs  ItM 
Act  by  providing  97.1  percent  of  the  UjI. 
households  with  basic  telephone  seniM. 
When  the  1934  Act  was  passed,  only  $1.4 
percent  of  the  households  tiad  phone  serv- 
ice. There  to  no  question  that,  as  of  today. 
Americans  enjoy  the  most  efficient,  rrtiabia 
and  advanced  telecommunications  ayatem  la 
the  world.  I  emphasize  "as  of  today"  bo- 
cause  If  congressional  guidance  to  not  glvcB 
to  the  Industry  within  the  near  future,  the 
American  people  stand  to  lose  much  of  the 
future  benefits  of  Innovative,  low-coat  tdo- 
communications  goods  and  servloea. 

Creeping  regulation  by  the  FCC  Into  Um 
computer/data  processing  Industry  Is  a 
threat  to  the  goal  of  providing  these  tntora 
benefits.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  tradltlaaal 
distinctions  between  purely  commimlcaMona 
services,  on  the  one  hand,  and  purely  data 
processing,  on  the  other,  are  no  longer  ap- 
parent. 

As  a  result,  the  FCC  has  spent  nearty  U 
years  attempting  to  classify  certain  aetM- 
ties  as  communications,  when  they  ooald 
justifiably  be  called  daU  prooeaainc  Odum- 
quently.  the  data  processing  industry  to  now 
faced  with  the  threat  of  "creeping  regular 
tion "  by  the  PCc.  Unless  Coogren  acts  to 
specify  certain  policy  guidelinea,  the  Oona- 
mission  will  continue  to  expand  its  aeopa  of 
regulaUon  into  thto  industry. 

In  addition,  cumbersome  and  lengthy  reg- 
ulatory proeeedinsB  and  court  fhalWinif 
have  deprived  oonsumen  of  new  goods  and 
services  and  the  advantages  of  new  technol- 
ogy. TIM  delays  have  beat  due  to  the  am- 
biguous standards  of  the  1934  Act  and  the 
years  of  litigation  that  resulted. 

There  arc  thoae  who  are  demanding  thai 
the  legislation  HJt.  6131.  be  eonsMered  at  a 
Blown-  pace  and  are  requesting  addlthinal 
hearings  on  the  measure.  I  should  potntout 
that  the  Communications  Su' 
has  spent  more  than  four  yean 
the  Issue  of  reforming  the  1934  4 
tions  Act.  At  one  time,  broadcasting 
were  contained  in  the  legtelatinn.  but 
later  removed.  The  earlier  veralan  of  tlM  UB 
was  the  subject  of  93  days  of  heaihii 
around  the  country  with  1.200  wttneaas  taa- 
tlfying  on  the  proposaL  Although  the  UB 
has  a  new  number,  H.R.  6121.  It  easenllaliy 
contains  those  elements  which  wo*  suhjert 
to  extensive  public  review  during  the  bear- 
ing process. 

How.  then,  does  H.R.  6121  propose  to 
remedy  the  complex  problems  fadng  the  tai- 
dustry? 

First,  and  most  importantly.  HJL  61SI 
reaffirms  the  extoUng  policy  goato  of  the 
1934  Act  that  all  Americans  have  available 
at  reasonable  and  affordable  rates,  domestic 
telecommunications  services  and  products 
which  are  reliable,  efficient  and  diverse,  and 
which  promote  the  national  defense  and  ae- 
curity  of  thto  Nation. 

In  achieving  thto  goal  the  legislation  speci- 
fies that  ••competition  and  the  private 
sector  sliall  be  relied  upon  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  to  determine  the  availabO- 
Ity.  variety,  quality  and  cost  of  domestic 
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telecommunications  services  and  products." 
With  the  exception  of  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice, the  FCC  would  have  to  forbear  from 
regulation  unless  the  marketplace  forces 
faUed  to  achieve  the  policy  obJecUves  man- 
dated in  the  biU. 

Competition  In  the  marketing  of  terminal 
equipment  and  certain  snvices  to  already  an 
accepted  fSct  of  life  in  the  induatry.  Tech- 
nology to  the  drtvtng  force  behind  eonpetl- 
tlon.  Competition  has  proved  to  be  very 
mudi  In  the  patMc  Interest  Innavatlve  new 
aervleH  and  produelB  have  resulted.  HJL 
6iai  fT«'«r««"»  this  ritoattoB  and  would 
allow  the  Industry  to  floorlah  wtthoot  the 
ddays  created  bg  having  to 
fOC  aiyroval  d  nmikeling  dsslBions 

an  alflimattoa  of  eompetttloa  wm 
fiwther  seferal  deatoable  goals.  It  wID  eBabie 
the  FOG  to  Introdiine  iMimirtWiMi  Into  the 


wOl  tuBlc  an  wnluMMiMit  which  aaanrca 
^^■«  the  eompetttton  that  extsts  today  win 
eontteae  in  the  tative.  And.  It  will  reqolra 
the  FOC  to  eoaaldar  the  eOeeta  of  eoapctl- 
laeWam  in  ancillai 
slkxaftiin  polley. 
It  to  tanpottant  to  note  that 

remain  iiiirfsmrr   For 
from  the  defSm 

thekvaetof 
OB  aatlanal  defense,  seearttj 
repamtaesB.  hideed.  a 
of  deregulatlaa  would 
mater  bontans  on  the  national  security 
ajMifiri  to  mmun  the  Integrtty  of 
idrahniw  In  tlines  of  pubik  pafL  It 
laaied  that  without  ni  wary  saf esnardto  to 
a  competitive  environment. 


. to  ttioae  eonMRis.  Um 

flohemnttlse  bas  InDOtpotated  certain  safe- 
giwds  Id  the  iBgUattan. 

Pat  csanvls.  section  380  of  HJL  6121  au- 
ttwrtses  the  Preeldent  to  require  any  carter 

toemttas  If  the  President  detetrntaies  that  It 
to  unit— IT  tat  the  nattonal  defense  or  se- 
eurttg  of  this  Natlan.  Specifically,  the  Presl- 
"'  poae  audi  a  requirement  If  the 
at  war.  or  there  eslsted  a 
of  war.  with  a  foreign 
ttie  Pieddenl  could  aet  ta  ttaas  of  a 

of  piMte  perfl.  dtoaster  or  eOimt^amr 

ttoaal  emergency.  Thto  aeetlon  to  *^ 
to  guard  against  any  significant 
kapaot  upon  the  telecommnnlraf 
wotk-B  capacity  to  respond  to  a 

'iiiiiigi""T  er  natural 

Dootlon  256  of  the  bOl  pennlts  carters  to 

for  the  purpose  of  dealgntaig.  plamlna. 

or  mnf"****'*'*g  any  network  of 

or  taeOttir.  Itot 

only  to  siMh  activity  caaentlal  to 
owtty  but  to  neeesBary  tan  order  to 
a  BMtlonwlda.  competlhle  telsca 
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By  far  the  most  significant  and  keenly  de- 
bated aspect  of  HJL  6121  to  iU  treatment  of 
the  largest  player  in  the  Industry— AT*T. 
Spedfteally.  the  controvNsy  centers  on 
what  services,  producta.  or  fadUtiea  should 
BeU  be  peraUtted  to  offer  m  a  new  compeU- 
thre  enviroiunent.  and  bow  can  those  activi- 
ties be  offered?  the  complex  nature  of  the 
tedmotogy  involved  and  the  complicated 
faMimes  rrlsrinrwhips  nf  Hrli  ani  Thr  *■"*- 
pendente  have  made  the  task  of  drafting 
legislation  which  to  acceptable  to  all  parUes 
BimiiMiigli  difficult  and  frustrating. 

On  the  one  iMnd.  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide for  an  anregulated.  eoometitive  envi- 
f^nMiMMi,  ttMB  an  carriers  ahould  be  afford- 
ed fun  and  fair  eonvetltlon.  I  believe  it 
would  not  be  tai  the  public  interest  to  unnec- 
ctrlet  ATdeT  from  developing, 
or  manufacturing  teiecommuni- 
or  products.  Congrem  must 
avoid  harBh  statutory  restrictions  or  ItanlU- 
tlMM  on  any  carrier.  Otimwise.  our  nation 
■my  very  wdl  forfeit  ite  dominance  in  the 
IMd  of  M**"— '■^if^'****""*  to  other  less  re- 
■tifcted.  foreign  campeUtors. 

I  DBlght  add.  that  our  nation  can  no  longer 
afford  to  loae  tts  eompetitive  position  at 
home  and  ki  ths  world  market  A  case  in 
point  tovohrm  the  trade  of  high  technology 
equipment  betweoi  the 
Itatted  States  and  Japan.  During  the  four- 
year  parted  bttwsen  1976  and  1979.  Japan 
exported  to  the  United  States  more  than 
$16  bmiaa  ta  high  technology  equipment 
the  same  period,  exporto  of  such 
tram  the  United  SUtes  to  Japan 
to  $aJ  billion  dollars.  Over  17 
are  presently  registered 
with  the  FOC  to  supply  telecommunications 
equipment  in  the  UuB.  Congress  must  insure 
that  It  not  enact  IfgislBtlnn  which  limits  do- 
BMBtle  U>h» MWiinHmiraf'''^  carriers  from  ef- 
fectively competing  with  foreign  entiUea. 

With  napeet  to  ATAcT.  the  Consent 
Decree  wouM  be  modifled  aUowlng  the  com- 
pany to  enter  date  processing  and  other 
computer  raarkete  that  bave  been  closed  to 
ltalnoel96«. 

However,  to  aDow  AT&T  to  compete  fuUy 
and  falrty  ratoes  sertous  conoema  among  Its 
eompetlton.  The  Bpedaliaed  common  carri- 
on. aaaaU  computer  dectronlcs  firms  and 
other  eompantea  are  worried  about  any 
to  "undiackle'*  the  Bell  System  from 


Currently, 
the 


an  carrtan  are  tuny 


raised  by  such  aBeeUngs  are  mInlmtoBd,  I 
can  Hiiiliii  Bland  ■»««<  appreciate  the  concans 
of  those  about  such  activities  taktag  piaee  in 
a  new.  unregulated  envlraaunent  Baft  I  be- 
lieve tbat  section  256  does  cont^impor- 
tant  safeguards  to  prevent  suA  activity.  For 
example,  if  a  meeting  to  condiirted  between 
earrlera  which  are  in  competition  for  a  given 
service,  then  notice  of  tbat  meettaig  mu*  be 
given  to  the  FCC.  and  the  FCC  must  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  attend.  In  addi- 
tion, a  transcript  of  the  meeting  must  be 
kept  and  fUed  with  the  FCC  immediately 
and  be  made  available  for  puidlc  inapectloo 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  meeting  is 
conducted. 


to   assure   Bell's   competitors 

..  antl-campetltlve  activity  in  the  pro- 

, of  anregulated  sei vices  and  products. 

the  iffiilBflnn  wmty*"*  several  provisions  to 
guard  agataurt  such  aetioiis. 

Fhst  the  bm  authoriss  AT«cT  to  enter 
te,  on  an  unregulated,  competitive 
_  only  through  the  establtehment  of  a 
tuUy  Btiparate  subsidiary.  Only  unregulated 
tn<rkm  or  produeto  could  be  offered 
IhioiWh  the  separate  subsidiary.  All  other 
rTgulstcid  aeUvltlM  would  have  to  remain 
vtthin  the  parent  BeU  company  and  Ite  23 
operating  companlea. 

Secondly.  Ben  wouM  be  required  to  have 
an  aeeountliw  system  in  place  which  insures 
tt>^t  ocete  of  unregulated,  competitive  serv- 
toM  or  produeto  offered  by  the  separate  sub- 
aMIary  are  not  crosB-subsldlsed  by  ite  regu- 
lated, monopoly  servtees. 

Thbd.  the  bOl  prohlMte  AT&T  from  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  arf1gf'''g  costa.  including 
tceeareh  and  development  costs,  to  regulat- 
ed activltiea  if  such  coste  should  be  properly 
aaalgned  to  the  unregulated  subsidiary. 

ryMUth.  the  separate  subsidiary  would 
have  to  T«««»wt»in  separate  books,  accounts, 
and  financial  structure  and  would  have  to 
deal  with  AT6ET  at  arms  length  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  or  securing  of  regulated 
telecommunlcationB  services  or  products. 

Fifth,  the  bUl  authorises  the  FCC  to  re- 
regulate  acUvltles  wtUch  had  been  deregu- 
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competitive 
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that  finally 
course  of 
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It  is  cruc^ 
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public  can 
ting  V£.  irilustry 
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If  Congress 
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into  the 
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flourish  thereby 
States  main  :ains 
essential  am  I 
Thank  yoi  i 


the    bill.   Such    re-regulation 
if  the  FCC  found  that  effective 
ceased  to  exist  or  if  the  public 
and  necessity  so  required, 
you  can  appreciate  and  recog- 
dffficulty  of  drafting  legislation 
one  hand,  promotes  full  and 
by  all  carriers,  and.  on  the 
safeguards  to  ensure  smaller 
will  be  protected  from  any  anti- 
activity  of  a  dominant  carrier. 

are  enormous.  The  legislation 
becomes  law  will  determine  the 
teleconununications/informa- 
for  generations  to  come, 
that  government  policy  keep 
t^hnological  changes  so  that  the 
1  eap  the  full  l)enefits  of  permit- 
to  advance  and  innovate 
ic  market. 

fails  to  make  these  changes. 

consequences  will  be  a  con- 

a  long  series  of  disrupting  regu- 

(ourt  challenges  which  will  find 

policy  being  established 

system  under  the  inadequate 

the  outdated  1934  statute.  This 

an  acceptable  way  to  move  the 

industry 

century.  With  your  help,  I  be- 

permit  the  industry  to  truly 

insuring  that  the  United 

its  competitive  lead  in  the 

dynamic  industry. 


telecommur  ications 
by  the  Judicial 
guidance  of 
is  simply  no '. 

telecommur  ications/information 
nej  t 


THIEM  »JDUSTRIES.  INC.-25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTii  rsday.  March  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  AN]  >ERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1;  iter  this  month,  Thiem  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  California  will  be 
celebrating  their  25th  anniversary. 
The  firm  las  had  a  long  history  of 
proven  su<cess  as  an  individual  busi- 
ness concern  and  as  a  high  perform- 
ance subcontractor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  r  recision  metal  assemblies. 
This  prom  ses  to  be  an  exceptional  oc- 
casion for  celebration.  In  recognition 
of  the  acc<  mplishments  made  by  this 
firm  over  he  past  25  years,  I  would 
like  to  shai  e  with  ray  colleagues  today 
some  thoqghts  about  Thiem  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

The  early  times  were  modest  for 
Thiem  Ind  istrles.  When  it  was  found- 
ed by  Hem  y  J.  Thiem  in  March  1955  it 
was  initia  ly  organized  in  a  small 
leased  buil(  ling  on  139th  Street  in  Gar- 
dena,  Calif ,  with  only  five  employees. 
The  first  1 2  months  produced  sales  of 
less  than  $75,000.  Since  that  time, 
great  growth  has  occurred.  In  1959, 
the  firm  outgrew  its  facilities  in  Gar- 
dena  and  a  new  plantsite  was  pur- 
chased ani  developed  in  Torrance, 
Calif.  Expansion  continued  and  now 
Thiem  Industries  boasts  employment 
of  215  anj  annual  sales  exceeding 
$10,000,000 

The  Thitm  team  of  talented  and 
dedicated  employees  has  received 
formal  recognition  over  the  years  for 
their  quality  work  and  outstanding 
performance.  In  1967  and  1968  the 
business  was  nominated  for  the  Small 
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Business  Subcontractor  of  the  Year 
Award.  Its  high  point  in  recognition 
came  the  following  year  when  it  was 
again  nominated  for  this  award  and 
was  selected  from  entries  submitted 
from  across  the  Nation  to  be  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Subcontractor 
of  the  Year  1969.  This  is  indeed  a  re- 
markable accomplishment.  Thiem 
scored  high  in  a  number  of  perform- 
ance standards  such  as  consistency  in 
completing  contract  work  on  time  or 
ahead  of  time;  exceeding  quality  con- 
trol requirements;  having  the  capabili- 
ty to  be  innovative  and  adjustable  to 
specification  changes;  and,  most  im- 
portant when  performing  Government 
contract  work,  completing  contract 
Jobs  without  cost  overruns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  firm  foundation  for 
success  was  established  for  Thiem  In- 
dustries by  its  founder.  With  a  strong 
backup  support  from  its  talented  em- 
ployees, its  management  has  led  the 
company  on  a  steady  course  of  pros- 
perity for  25  years,  I  congratulate  its 
current  president,  Albert  Zukas,  and 
the  entire  Thiem  team  for  their 
achievements.  As  a  company  they  are 
proud  of  what  they  stand  for;  and  we 
in  the  south  bay  are  proud  of  having 
them  as  part  of  our  community.* 
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THE  ROAD  TO  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH, 
PART  HI-PRESS  COMMENTS 
ON  H.R.  6300 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
commentaries  by  various  newspapers 
on  H.R.  6300.  Additionally,  I  include  a 
copy  of  the  national  Associated  Press 
wire  story  of  February  15,  1980.  These 
articles  are  indicative  of  the  growing 
constituency  of  support  for  the  Indi- 
vidual Investors  Incentive  Act  of  1980 
which  I  have  introduced. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Phoenix,  Jan.  30,  1980) 
Bill  Would  Encourage  Investing 

U.S.  Congressman  Dick  Schulze  an- 
nounced that  he  has  introduced  legislation 
to  boost  our  nation's  declining  productivity 
growth  significantly  by  encouraging  individ- 
uals to  invest  their  savings  in  the  future  of 
America's  business. 

Specifically,  the  Schulze  proposal,  known 
as  the  Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act  of 
1980.  would  provide  a  10  percent  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $1,000  for  individuals  or  $2,000  for 
married  couples  filing  a  Joint  tax  return  for 
new  or  additional  investments  in  stocks, 
bonds  and  mutual  funds  investing  in  domes- 
tic corporations. 

Schulze  pointed  out  that  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation  can  be  traced  to  our 
country's  past  misguided  economic  policies 
which  have  "resulted  in  our  government 
taxing  profits  and  dividends,  savings  and 
capital,  sales  and  income  and  all  of  the 
other  rewards  of  risk-taking  so  heavily  that 
the  risks  are  no  longer  worth  taking." 

"The  United  States  is  at  a  dangerously 
low  level  of  capital   investment  with   the 


lowest  savings  rate  of  all.  major  industrial- 
ized nations."  Schulze  said.  "In  the  last  10 
years,,at  least  6  million  Investors  have  left 
the  stock  market  and  every  group  of  individ- 
uals except  those  65  or  older,  have  opted 
not  to  invest  their  savings  in  American  in- 
dustry. This  mass  defection  of  individual 
shareholders  has  had  an  extremely  detri- 
mental impact  on  capital  formation  and  has 
virtually  eliminated  the  equity  capital 
market  for  small  and  newer  enterprises."' 

The  Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act  of 
1980  encourages  investment  in  all  types  of 
businesses  by  placing  no  limit  on  the  size  of 
a  company  whose  stock  would  be  a  permissi- 
ble investment.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a 
minimum  12-month  holding  period  to  quali- 
fy for  the  tax  credit  in  order  to  encourage  in 
vestment  rather  than  speculative  trading. 

The  Schulze  legislation  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Publicly 
Owned  Companies  and  its  700  chief  execu- 
tives, as  well  as  Ihe  National  Association  of 
Investment  Clubs,  which  is  comprised  of 
over  4,000  clubs  and  more  than  51,000  .small 
investors  throughout  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Pottstown  Mercury.  Feb.  16, 

1980] 

House  Committee  Studies  Tax  Credit  Bill 

BY  Representative  Schulze 

Washington.— The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  studying  a  Pennsylva- 
nia congressman "s  proposal  to  allow  income 
tax  credits  for  stock  market  investments. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Richard 
Schulze.  R-Paoli  would  provide  a  lO-percent 
tax  break  to  individuals  who  buy  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  domestic  corporations. 

The  measure  limits  the  annual  amount  of 
credit  to  $1,000  for  an  individual  and  $2,000 
for  married  couples. 

A  handful  of  national  business  groups  al- 
ready have  endorsed  Schulze's  effort  since 
the  bill  was  introduced  late  in  January.  Cor- 
porate backers  of  the  bill  say  they  hope  to 
rebuild  dwindling  capital  formation  by  at- 
tracting new  investors. 

•"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
substantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds,"  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bill. 

■'While  American  companies  were  able  to 
raise  20  percent  of  their  long-term  financing 
needs  in  I97I  by  issuing  new  stock,  only  4 
percent  was  raised  by  equity  offerings  in 
1978,"  Com  said. 

Schulze.  the  ninth-ranking  Republican  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  panel,  said  the  com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favorable  testimony 
for  his  bill.  But  the  lawmaker's  measure  is 
only  one  of  dozens  of  capital  formation  bills 
sponsored  by  Democrats  and  senior  commit- 
tee meml)ers. 

"I'm  not  discouraged.  As  soon  as  we  have 
another  tax  measure  to  vote  on.  I'm  going 
to  put  (committee  members")  feet  to  the  fire 
and  try  to  get  them  to  vote  to  Include  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  code,"  said  Schulze. 
who  is  also  sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  new 
tax  deductions  for  small  businessmen. 

Under  the  Schulze  bill,  an  investor  would 
have  tc  hold  securities  for  at  least  12 
months  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

Congressional  staffers  say  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  t>e  grappling  with 
capital  formation  bills  throughout  the  year. 
A  major  tax  bill  including  breaks  for  stock 
purchases  is  an  outside  possibility,  the  staff- 
ers said. 

If  enacted  as  written,  the  Schulzr  bill 
would  take  effect  December  31.  In  addition 
to  the  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies, the  National  Association  of  Invest- 
ment Clubs  and  Stockholders  of  America 
have  also  endorsed  the  legislation. 
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(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  18. 19801 
Stock  Tax  Credit 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
studying  a  Pennsylvania  congressman's  pro- 
posal to  allow  income  tax  credits  for  stock 
market  investments. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Richard 
Schulze.  a  Republican,  would  provide  a  10 
percent  tax  break  to  individuals  who  buy 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  U.S.  corporations. 
Based  on  a  1978  French  law.  the  measure 
limits  the  annual  amount  of  credit  to  $1,000 
for  an  individual  and  $2,000  for  married  cou- 
ples. 

A  handful  of  national  business  groups 
have  endorsed  Schulze's  effort  since  the  bill 
was  introduced  in  late  January.  Corporate 
backers  of  the  bill  say  they  hopte  to  rebuild 
dwindling  capital  formation  by  attracting 
new  investors. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Phoenix.  Feb.  18,  1980] 
Schulze  Backs  Tax  Credits  for  Investors 

Washington.— A  bill  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  to  people  who  Invest  in  the 
stock  market  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Based  on  a  1978  French  law,  the  measure 
would  limit  the  annual  amount  of  credit  to 
$1,000  for  an  individual  and  $2,000  for  mar- 
ried couples. 

A  handful  of  business  groups  have  already 
endorsed  the  bill  since  it  was  introduced  in 
late  January  by  Rep.  Richard  Schulze,  R- 
Pa.  Corporate  backers  say  they  hope  the  bill 
would  help  them  rebuild  dwindling  money 
supplies  by  attracting  new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
sutistantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds."  said  Ira  Corn  Jr..  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bill. 

Many  economists  believe  increasing  capi- 
tal would  Improve  business  productivity.  A 
higher  productivity  rate,  in  turn,  could  help 
reduce  inflation  by  reducing  the  unit  cost  of 
consumer  items. 

Schulze  said  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favorable  testimony 
for  his  bill.  Economists  say  a  similar-meas- 
ure in  France  has  bolstered  that  country's 
economy. 

Under  the  Schulze  bill,  an  investor  would 
have  to  hold  securities  for  at  least  12 
months  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

H.R.  6300  Release  on  Nation.u.  AP  Wire 

Washington.— A  bill  that  would  provide  a 
direct  tax  break  to  stock  market  investors  is 
under  consideration  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Under  the  measure,  introduced  by  Rep. 
Richard  Schulze,  R-Paoli,  individuals  who 
buy  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions are  eligible  for  a  10  percent  direct  tax 
credit. 

Based  on  a  1978  French  law,  the  measure 
limits  the  annual  amount  of  credit  to  $1,000 
for  an  individual  and  $2,000  for  married 
couples. 

A  handful  of  national  business  groups 
have  already  endorsed  Schulze's  effort  since 
the  bill  was  introduced  late  in  January.  Cor- 
porate backers  of  the  bill  say,  they  hope  to 
rebuild  dwindling  capital  formation  by  at- 
tracting new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies,  are  sub- 
stantially deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds,"  said  Ira  Com,  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bilL 

"While  American  companies  were  able  to 
raise  20  percent  of  their  long-term  financing 
needs  In  1971  by  issuing  new  stock,  only 
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four  percent  was  raised  by  equity  offerings 
In  1978,"  Com  said. 

Many  economists  believe  that  increasing 
capital  will  improve  business  productivity.  A 
higher  productivity  rate,  in  tum.  could  help 
reduce  inflation  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
goods  that  consumers  desire. 

Schulze.  ninth  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  panel,  said  the  committee 
has  heard  much  favorable  testimony  for  his 
bill,  which  economists  say  has  solidly  bol- 
stered the  French  economy. 

But  the  lawmaker"s  measure  Is  only  one  of 
dozens  of  capital .  formation  bills  sponsored 
by  Democrats  and  senior  committee  mem- 
bers. 

"I'm  not  discouraged.  As  soon  as  we  have 
another  tax  measure  to  vote  on,  I"m  going 
to  put  (committee  members')  feet  to  the  fire 
and  try  to  get  them  to  vote  to  include  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  code."  said  Schulze. 
who  is  also  sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  new 
tax  deductions  for  small  businessmen. 

Under  the  Schulze  bill,  an  investor  would 
have  to  hold  securities  for  at  least  12 
months  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

Congressional  staffers  say  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  grappling  with 
capital  formation  bills  throughout  the  year. 
A  major  tax  bill  including  breaks  for  stock 
purchasers  is  an  outside  possibility,  the 
staffers  said. 

If  enacted  as  written,  the  Schulze  bill 
would  take  effect  Dec.  31.  In  addition  to  the 
Committee  of  F>ublicly  Owned  Companies, 
the  National  Association  of  Investment 
Clubs  and  Stockholders  of  America  have 
also  endorsed  the  legislation.* 


HANDGUN  CONTROL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  time  I  have  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  handgun  control,  and  I  am,  in 
fact,  a  sponsor  of  several  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  in  the  House  Judiciary  Conrmiit- 
tee.  This  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  importation,  manufacture,  sale, 
purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  possession, 
or  transportation  of  handguns  and 
their  parts.  In  addition  it  establishes  a 
victim  compensation  program  to  aid 
those  injured,  or  the  families  of  those 
killed  by  handgtins. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  with  the  use  of  handguns, 
and  am  shocked  at  the  ease  with 
which  such  firearms  can  be  obtained. 

Statistics  on  the  use  of  illegal  hand- 
guns in  New  York  City  are  mindbog- 
gling,  and  we  must  take  some  concrete 
action  to  control  the  situation.  Statis- 
tics in  other  areas  of  the  country  are 
just  as  horrifying.  The  New  York 
Times  of  March  5  contained  an  article 
by  the  New  York  City  police  commis- 
sioner, Robert  J.  McGuire.  dealing 
with  the  problem,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  It  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  would  urge  that 
all  the  Members  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  it. 

It  is  written  by  one  who  sees  the  sit- 
uation first  hand  and  lives  with  it  day 
by  day. 
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The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,  I980I 
Meet  Amy  New  Yorker 
(By  Robert  J.  McGuire) 

During  the  little  more  than  two  years  that 
I  have  served  in  office.  14  police  officers 
have  been  killed  and  53  wounded  by  gunfire. 
There  have  been  more  than  ISO  furthi  r  In- 
cidents in  which  police  officers  were  fired 
upon  but  not  hit.  This  appalling  rate  of  as- 
sault by  gun  upon  the  police  of  our  city 
translates  into  a  stunning  incidence  of  one 
such  shooting  every  four  days. 

But  the  mayhem  of  the  gun  strikes  not 
only  police  officers  and  their  families: 
During  1979.  our  department  received 
33.519  official  complaints  from  citizens  In 
New  York  City  involving  the  commission  of 
felony  crime  through  use  of  a  gun.  Last 
year,  932  homicides  committed  by  firearms 
were  recorded  in  the  city,  a  rise  of  more 
than  100  percent  during  the  last  decade— up 
from  445  in  1970.  Memt>ers  of  our  depart- 
ment routinely  find  14-  and  15-year-old 
youths  in  possession  of  handguns.  Our  esti- 
mates and  those  of  other  law-enforcement 
agencies  conservatively  put  the  number  of 
illegal  handguns  in  the  city  at  between  one 
million  and  two  million. 

The  gun  traffic  is  not  structured,  discrete 
and  differentiated,  and  therefore  is  not  vul- 
nerable to  systematic  attack  on  its  sources, 
lines  of  supply  or  market.  We  are.  to  put  the 
matter  plainly,  immersed  in  a  flood  of  hand- 
guns. They  are  available  for  purchase  in 
thousands  of  nonfixed.  fluid  locations,  and 
change  hands  in  the  most  casual  of  transac- 
tions. They  are  so  cheap  and  plentiful  that 
no  entrepreneurial  incentive  exists  for  un- 
derworld opportunists  to  seek  control  of  the 
market  or  the  profit. 

Those  who-  suffer  most  greviously  from 
the  violence  of  the  gun  are  those  citizens  of 
our  city  trapped  in  the  ghettos  and  margin- 
al neighborhoods  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  Some,  despairing 
of  law  entirely,  endorse  the  principle  of  un- 
restricted arming  of  the  citizenry— an  offi- 
cial public  policy  of  more,  not  fewer,  guns 
for  our  city. 

Unfortunately,  the  tragic  consequences  of 
such  civilian  self-help  are  only  too  evident 
in  the  records  of  our  department.  During 
1979.  for  example,  there  were  25  fatalities  in 
gunfire  confrontations  between  armed 
holdup  men  and  legitimate  pistol  licensees. 
Thirteen  of  the  25  persons  killed  in  these  in- 
cidents were  the  innocent  licensees.  Inci- 
dents in  whic*h  innocent  bystanders  are  in- 
jured or  killed  by  gun-carrying  citizens  are 
also  alarmingly  frequent. 

The  rate  at  which  guns  are  lost  by  or 
stolen  from  licensees  is  also  a  problem  of 
considerable  dimension  for  our  department. 
During  1979.  authorized  guns  were  lost  or 
stolen  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  per  day. 

Opponents  of  strong  gun-control  laws 
assert  that  New  York's  gun  statutes  are 
among  the  toughest  in  the  country  and  are 
therefore  a  manifest  failure.  Such  argu- 
ments are  superficial,  deceptive  and  false: 
The  problem  is  not  with  the  law  but  with 
the  discretionary  sentences  that  are  rou- 
tinely Imposed  for  convictions  secured 
under  the  law. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1979. 
3.968  persons  were  charged  throughout  the 
city  with  unlawful  possession  of  a  handgun 
unrelated  to  the  commission  of  any  more  se- 
rious crime.  Incomplete  records  provided  by 
the  courts  indicate  that  only  375  persons  re- 
ceived any  kind  of  Jail  sentence  in  such 
cases. 

Accordingly.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Legis- 
lature Impose  mandatory  minimum-sentenc- 
ing obllgmtion  in  cases  where  convictions  are 
secured  for  mere  po6Mssion  of  illegal  weap- 
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Representatives  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  effective  Members.  I 
know  I  join  with  all  Members  in  wish- 
ing Tom  and  his  devoted  and  lovely 
wife  Hazel  all  the  best  for  their  return 
to  Oklahoma  and  I  trust  that  we  will 
see  them  both  back  here  from  time  to 
time.* 


BON  SECOUR  NATIONAI, 
WHiDLIFE  REFUGE 


now  is  the  overriding  public 
this  hour.* 


TRDBl  TE  TO  TOM  STEED 


JAMIE  L  WHTTTEN 


OP  mssisszppi 

IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesc  ay,  February  26,  1980 
_  Mr.  WHI  [TEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  a  close  friend  and  neighbor  of 
Tom  Steed,  the  gentleman  from  Okla> 
homa,  durli  g  his  entire  32  years  of  un- 
selfish anc  devoted  service  In  the 
House  of  lepresentatives.  including 
his  service  an  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriation:.  He  and  his  lovely  wife 
Hazel  are  t)  >e  finest  of  the  fine  and  we 
will  all  miss  them  so  much  when  they 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

Philosopher,  adviser,  and  confidant, 
no  one  will  or  could  fill  Tom's  place. 
Always  reac  y  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
load  here,  h  s  people  at  home  will  miss 
his  service  because  what  Tom  has 
wanted  he  li  as  been  able  to  obtain. 

Tom  has  i  erved  well  as  chairman  of 
the  legislatve  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriationd  from  1961  to  1964  and  as 
chairman  if  the  Treasury.  Postal 
Service  and  General  Government  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  since 
1965.  Serving  as  chairman  of  these 
subconmiittces,  Tom  has  always  exer- 
cised fairneis  toward  all  Members  no 
matter  what  party  affiliation  or  se- 
niority ranliing  in  the  Congress.  Tom 
has  always  vorked  hard  for  what  he 
believed  in  t  nd  handled  all  matters  in 
a  profession  J  and  efficient  manner. 

It  has  bee  a  a  real  privilege  to  serve 
with  Tom  curing  his  many  years  of 
outstanding  performance.  The  people 
of  the  Pouith  Congressional  District 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Stat^  will  miss  him  for  he  has 
served  with  dedication  and  honor  and 
has  displaye  i  a  tireless  effort  in  work- 
ing for  the  >ettennent  of  the  Nation. 
Truly,  he  h  IS  brought  credit  to  him- 
self and  his  amlly  and  certainly  leaves 
a  high  mark  for  those  who  follow  him 
in  the  Congi  ess. 

It  is  with  1  deep  sense  of  loss.  I  view 
Tom's  depaiture  from  the  House  of 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  establish  the  Bon  Secour  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  along  the  Ala- 
bama gulf  coast. 

For  years.  I  have  been 'in  the  fore- 
front in  developing  our  southwest  Ala- 
bama waterways  leading  into  the  Port 
of  Mobile.  Those  waterways,  and  the 
industries  which  depend  on  them  for 
transpMtation.  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Mobile  area. 
But  with  the  tremendous  business  and 
industrial  growth  we  have  seen 
throughout  the  South  in  recent  years, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  set  aside 
some  of  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources to  protect  them  from  develop- 
ment for  the  future.  That  is  why  I  am 
working  to  get  the  Escatawpa  River  in- 
cluded in  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  introducing  this  measure  today— 
to  insure  that  Alabama's  more  unique 
wildlife  ecosystems  will  be  protected, 
and  to  insure  that  recreational  and  en- 
vironmental education  opportunities 
will  continue  to  be  available. 

My  bill  includes  several  tracts  of 
land  on  the  Fort  Morgan  Peninsula, 
which  JuU  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay.  some 
acreage  of  marginal  timber  north  of 
Fort  Morgan  Peninsula  along  the 
Baldwin  County  side  of  Mobile  Bay. 
and  Little  Dauphin  Island  on  the  west 
side  of  Mobile  Bay.  The  coastal  area 
encompassed  in  this  bill  is  considered 
by  the  UA  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  be  the  best  remaining  undisturbed 
gulf  coast  beach  ecosystem  between 
Pensacola.  Fla..  and  New  Orleans.  La. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  prop- 
erty would  be  acquired  by  donation, 
purpose  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds  or  exchange.  There  will  be  no 
taking  of  land  where  the  owner  does 
not  desire  the  land  to  be  taken. 

This  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  area  protects  a  number  endan- 
gered or  threatened  8i>ecies,  including 
the  bald  eagle,  the  brown  pelican,  the 
peregrine  falcon,  the  American  alliga- 
tor, the  Atlantic  Ibggerhead  turtle, 
and  other  species  of  sea  turtles.  It  is  a 
critical  resting  and  feeding  site  for 
birds  migrating  between  here  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  The  shoreline 
along  the  Mobile  Bay  supports  the  es- 
tuaries so  important  to  our  many  dif- 
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ferent  aquatic  species  for  sports  fish- 
ing and  seafood  harvesting  in  the  Ala- 
bama gulf  area.  The  land  areas  indi- 
cated in  my  bill  are  rich  in  diversity, 
including  spectacular  dunes  with  sea 
oats  and  morning  glory,  a  freshwater 
lake,  scattered  marsh  and  swamp  wet- 
lands, sandy  pine  and  oak  woodlands 
spotted  with  occasional  red  cedar,  and 
a  variety  of  shrubs.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  seen  the  broad  expanse  of  white 
sand  and  the  clean  blue-green  water  of 
the  Alabama  gulf  coast  can  testify  to 
its  pristine  beauty. 

I  have  been  worldng  for  a  long  time 
with  the  environmental  groups  in  my 
congressional  district  on  this  proposed 
wildlife  refuge,  and  thanks  to  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy, a  nonprofit  conservation  orga- 
nization, one  tract  of  the  land  includ- 
ed in  my  bill  has  already  been  set 
aside  until  such  time  as  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  can  acquire  it. 
My  bill  would  allow  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  some  flexibility  to  choose 
appropriate  land  from  within  a  gener- 
al selection  area,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
10.000  acres.  It  would  require  that 
they  be  managed,  when  sufficient  area 
has  been  acquired,  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act.  Much  of  the  land 
recommended  for  the  Bon  Secour  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  is  on  a  barrier 
spit,  and  the  Little  Dauphin  Island  is  a 
barrier  island.  As  many  of  you  know. 
the  Interior  Department  has  been 
studying  these  barrier  islands  and  bar- 
rier spitfi  for  a  good  while,  with  an  eye 
to  encouraging  Federal  acquisition  of 
areas  which  have  not  been  developed. 
This  study  has  been  the  subject  of 
great  controversy  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  while  I  have  some  very 
strong  concerns  about  the  outcome  of 
It  myself.  I  can  frankly  say  that  I 
haven't  seen  a  project  in  years  which 
has  met  with  more  enthusiasm  In  my 
district  than  this  wildlife  refuge  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  you 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
Join  with  me  in  support  of  this  effort 
to  protect  a  most  valuable  part  of  our 
national  natural  heritage  In  establish- 
ing the  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.* 


THOMAS  GARRIGUE  MASARYK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSiU 

OP  nxiifo;s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  130th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Garrigue  Ma- 
saryk,  founder  and  first  President  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  bom  on 
March  7,  1850,  in  a  small  town  in  Mo- 
ravia. Although  his  parents  were  of 
humble  station,  they  were  able  to  pro- 
vide Masaryk  with  an  excellent  educa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  earn  a  doc- 
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torate  of  philosophy  in  1876.  Upon 
achieving  this  distinction,  Masaryk 
began  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  moral- 
ist. H«  became  politically  active  and 
participated  in  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment where  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Czech  nationalism. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  stimu- 
lated the  outlook  for  Czechoslovakian 
Independence.  Professor  Masaryk  de- 
voted himself  to  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating his  country,  and  became  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

In  May  1918,  Thomas  Masaryk  went 
to  the  United  States  where  he  secured 
official  support  for  his  cause  which  re- 
sulted in  its  later  adoption  by  the 
allied  powers. 

His  work  found  its  culmination  In 
November  1918,  when  he  was  elected 
the  first  President  of  the  Czechoslova- 
kian Republic.  He  served  in  this  capac- 
ity for  17  years  in  accordance  with 
democratic  principles  which  he  has  ex- 
plored in  his  study  of  various  philos- 
ophies. Ill  health  forced  his  resigna- 
tion in  December  1935,  and  he  died  on 
September  14,  1937,  thus  being  spared 
the  agony  of  seeing  his  homeland 
under  the  control  of  Nazi  and  Commu- 
nist oppressors. 

<His  memory  lives  on  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  countrymen  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  life,  and  remains  a 
symbol  of  Inspiration  to  all  who  value 
freedom  and  true  national  Independ- 
ence.» 


LET  US  INDEX  FEDERAL  TAXES 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inflation  and  taxes  are  up- 
permost on  people's  minds  these  days. 
Prices  are  too  high,  taxes  are  too  high, 
and  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  try  and  solve  these  complicated  and 
difficult  problems. 

Our  problem  is  tha^  as  Inflation  in- 
creases, many  people  get  raises  to  help 
them  keep  pace  with  Inflation,  with- 
out a  real  pay  increase.  They  are  then 
pushed  into  a  higher  tax  bracket,  and 
pay  additional  taxes,  without  ever  re- 
ceiving a  real  increase  in  their  income. 

This  hidden  tax  increase  also  col- 
lects enough  money  for  the  Congress 
to  declare,  usually  around  election 
time,  that  they  are  enacting  a  large 
tax  cut  to  help  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  As  past  studies  have  shown, 
even  these  tax  cuts  have  not  eliminat- 
ed the  inflation  tax. 

If  we  are  to  raise  taxes  for  new  pro- 
grams, and  increases  in  existing  pro- 
grams, then  we  should  do  it  in  the 
open.  We  should  ask  the  people  of  this 
country  whether  they  are  willing  to 
pay  increased  taxes  for  these  pro- 
grams. We  should  not  let  a  high-infla- 
tion rate  do  the  revenue  raising  for  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  this  reason.  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Indexing  Federal  personal 
income  taxes  to  the  rate  of  Inflation, 
and  am  a  consponsor  of  HJl.  365. 
There  are  now  136  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  which  indicates  the  nation- 
al support  this  program  enjoys. 

When  any  new  ideas  such  as  index- 
ing are  broug))t  before  the  Congress, 
we  often  ask  if  there  is  any  previous 
experience  with  this  idea  in  any  States 
or  foreign  oountriec.  There  is  State  ex- 
perience with  indexing  taxes,  and  I  am 
placing  in  the  Raooao  an  article  from 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  about 
their  experiences.  The  article  points 
out  that  five  States  currently  have 
some  form  of  indexation,  and  their 
taxpayers  are  being  hurt  a  little  less 
by  our  high  rate  of  inflation.  The  arti- 
cle also  predicts  that  Indexing  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  solid 
achlevemtots  of  the  taxpayer  revolt 
that  was  signaled  by  the  1978  passage 
of  proposition  13  in  California.  I  am 
proud  that  my  State  has  led  the  way 
in  IndesUng  taxes,  and  am  hopeful  that 
its  experience  will  be  mirrored  on  the 
Federal  level. 

There  is  one  last  point  in  the  article 
which  I  beUeve  should  be  highlighted. 
A  tax  expert  has  estimated  that  index- 
ing would  cut  1980  Federal  tax  bills  by 
$11  billion  to  $13  billion.  If  Congress  is 
going  to  truly  balance  the  budget,  and 
cut  spending  by  at  least  the  amoimt 
that  would  be  cut  by  Indexing  taxes.  It 
may  be  the  ideal  time  to  institute  an 
Indexing  program.  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  seriously  considered  by  the  tax 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Several  States  Adjust  Income  Tax 
Brackets  To  Ducodht  Inplatioii 

(By  Lawrence  Ingrassia  and  Laurel  Leff. 
staff  reporters) 

In  this  world,  nothing  Is  certain  but  death 
and  taxes— and.  it  could  be  added  lately, 
higher  tax  brackets. 

"Every  time  I  get  an  increase  In  wages.  I 
go  into  a  higher  tax  bracket."  says  Jerry 
McDonough,  a  Shoreview,  Minn.,  electrician 
who  voices  the  common  complaint— that 
pay  Increases  before  taxes  dont  even  make 
up  for  the  inroads  of  inflation.  To  then  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  strikes  him  as  unfair. 

This  year  Mr.  McDonough  is  getting  some 
relief,  at  least  on  his  state  Income  taxes. 
Thanks  to  MinnesoU's  new  income-tax  in- 
dexing law.  which  raises  tax  brackets  in 
tandem  with  Inflation,  he  stays  In  the  same 
bracket  for  his  1979  earnings,  although  he 
made  more  than  In  1978.  Mr.  McDonough 
knows  chiefly  that  be  is  filing  for  a  $505 
refund  this  year  last  time  he  got  back  only 
$386. 

Taxpayers  In  five  states— Minnesota,  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Arizona  and  Iowa— now 
are  sending  smaller  checks  to  their  state  tax 
collectors  or  pocketing  bigger  refunds  (with 
their  total  savings  this  year  estimated  at 
more  than  $500  million),  and  Wisconsin  resi- 

Ients  wlU  share  the  Joy  of  indexing  starting 
ith  their  returns  for  1980  incomes. 

THE  REVENUE  PROBLEM 

A  far  bigger  taxpayer  boon,  of  course, 
would  be  Indexation  at  the  federal  leveL  Ru- 
dolph Penner,  director  of  tax  policy  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research,  estimates  that  indexation 
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would  sUce  1980  federal  tax  bills  by  $11  bO- 
Hon  to  $13  billion.  At  least  two  Indexing 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  ConsreaL  But 
relief  at  the  federal  level  sooo  i>  considered 
unlikely.  Many  In  Washington  oppow  In- 
dexation—not least  because  of  the  prospec- 
tive loss  of  revenue. 

State  goveraments  are  oonadous  of  that 
problem  too— and  worried  about  It.  Bureau- 
craU  warn  that  the  loss  of  revenuea  could 
force  cutbacks  In  tervloes  or  tax  Increases  In 
other  areas.  "So  far.  we've  only  seen  the 
good  side  of  Indexing,  and  people  havent 
wakened  up  to  the  bad  one."  says  Wlaoonsin 
State  Sen.  Paul  Offner.  a  Democrat. 

But  Indexing  has  gained  momentum  since 
passage  of  the  first  state  law  two  years  ago. 
and  H  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
solid  achlevemento  of  the  taxpayer  revolt 
that  was  signaled  by  the  1978  passage  of 
Proposition  13  In  California. 

BEST  AVAOJIBLS 

Supporters  of  indexing  say  it  is  the  best 
relief  available  for  the  taxpayer  In  an  infla- 
tionary economy.  If  it  Is  built  into  the  tax 
system  more  or  leas  permanently,  they  say, 
then  future  tax  cuts  making  up  for  Inflation 
won't  depend  on  the  largess  of  lawmakers. 

"Speaking  for  taxpayers,  we  don't  like 
one-shot  rebiU«s:  Indexing  will  continue  tor 
years."  notes  Donald  Paterick.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Mliuiesota  Taxpayers  Associ- 
ation. So  it  will.  In  Minnesota:  but  other 
states,  reflecting  bureaucratic  concern 
about  losing  revenue,  have  passed  laws  for 
limited  periods:  legislative  renewal  will  be 
needed. 

In  Colorado,  site  of  the  first  indexing  law. 
the  change  hasn't  been  controversial. 
Robert  Klrscht,  a  Democratic  leader  who 
voted  against  Indexing,  now  says,  "I  can't 
complain.  There's  absolutely  nothing  nega- 
tive about  it." 

The  taxpayers  certainly  like  it  In  Minne- 
sota. 6  percent  more  returns  were  mailed  In 
this  January  than  in  the  previous  January, 
and  for  good  reason— 30  percent  more  of  the 
early  fUers  have  refunds  coming  back. 
Kathleen  Wiese.  a  St.  Paul  Insurance  under- 
writer, is  getting  her  first  refund  ever  from 
the  state,  to  her  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"lUKEIT" 

"I  figured  I  had  done  something  wrong  be- 
cause It  showed  me  getting  back  $150,"  she 
says.  "Last  year  I  owed  the  state  $50.  I'm 
not  real  sure  what  Indexing  is.  but  I  like  it. 
That's  because  the  bottom  line  Is  money  in 
my  pocket." 

Robert  Buck,  a  St.  Paul  bank  controller, 
figures  the  new  Indexing  law  (and  other  tax 
changes)  saved  him  0  percent  on  his  1979 
state  taxes  (he  would  have  paid  $1,808,  but 
wound  up  paying  $1,648).  but  he  says  the 
saving  is  less  Important  than  getting  rid  of 
the  "hidden"  tax  levied  as  Inflation  moves 
taxpayers  Into  higher  brackets. 

"This  way,  If  legislators  want  to  increase 
the  share  of  Income  they  take  out  of  your 
paycheck,  they'll  have  to  come  and  tell 
you."  he  asserts. 

Most  of  the  state  indexing  laws  dont  com- 
pletely offset  the  effect  of  Inflation.  In 
Colorado,  tax  brackets  were  raised  7  percent 
In  1979,  Just  a  little  more  than  half  the  13.3 
percent  rise  In  the  consumer  price  Index. 
Minnesota's  law  Increases  tax  brackets  by  85 
percent  of  the  annual  rate  of  inflation.  Ari- 
zona Indexes  deductions  and  exemptions, 
but  not  brackets. 

However,  indexing— paying  the  same  per- 
centage of  taxes  on  higher  income  rather 
than  paying  a  higher  percentage  of  taxes  on 
higher  Income— has  a  bullt-tn  escalation 
factor.  The  savings  to  taxpayers  grow  each 
year.  Indexing  will  reduce  1979  MinnesoU 
income  Uxes  by  $60  million,  officials  esti- 
mate; but  the  estimate  tor  1983  is  more  than 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  York  State  indexing  bill  introduced 
last  year  stUI  is  languishing  in  the  state  as- 
sembly. 
Supporters  of  indexing  scoff  at  these 

complaints.  "Its  the  typical  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion when  somebody  talks  about  cutting  back 
spending,"  says  David  Brenzel  of  the  Public 
Expenditure  Survey  of  Wisconsin.* 
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IRENE  SLATER:  THIRTY  TEARS 
OF  SERVICE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SPIRIT 

HON.  JAMES  C  CORMAN 

opcALivoaku 

IN  THE  ROUSC  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  Ma.  Irene  Slater  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  for  her  service 
to  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  community 
and,  in  particular,  for  her  dedi- 
cated wort  in  the  Valley  Pree  Clinic. 
This  clinic  is  a  professional  clinic 
which  provides  needed  medical  serv- 
ices to  Indigents  and  young  people 
unable  or  unwilling  to  receive  medical 
attention  through  more  conventional 
channels.  Irene  worts  (m  the  advisory 
board  of  directora  for  the  clinic  with 
wlde-ranglnc  responsibilities.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  oontributlon  she  has 
made  to  this  organbtaikm.  sha  will 
soon  bo  awarded  the  1980  Sam  and 
Helen  Oreenberg  Award  for  Communi- 
ty Service. 

Irene  Slator  has  brought  a  unique 
understanding  of  the  daily  affairs,  re- 
lationahlps.  and  problems  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  community  to  her 
posltkm  In  the  Valley  Free  CUnlc  This 
understanding  has  been  gleaned  from 
her  involvement  with  a  large  number 
of  other  dvic  organizations  in  Los  An- 
geles. Her  volunteered  industry  In- 
cludes membership  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Children's  Biveau  of  the 
San  Fernando  VaUey.  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Child  Care 
Resource  Cmter  and  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Valley  Community  College,  the  San 
Fernando  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  Boaid  of 
Directors,  and  the  Industrial  Assocl- 
atlfHi  of  the  San  Fernando  VaUey.  She 
Is  also  presently  vice  chairman  of  the 
Legal  Center  for  Public  Representa- 
tion, Inc..  an  alcoholics  rehabilitation 
program. 

In  the  past  Irene  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Northeast  VaUey  Health  Corp. 
and  the  Van  Nuys  Adult  School  Board. 
She  has  also  devoted  time  to  such 
c(Hnmunlty  organizations  as  the  Van 
Nuys  Youth  Center,  the  Soroptomlst 
International  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  local  and  national  chapters  of 
the  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  the 
YMCA.  and  the  Qirl  Scouts,  the  Na- 
tional CouncQ  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency and  the  California  Commission 
on  Crime  and  delinquency.  Often  she 
has  served  in  an  executive  capacity  on 
these  and  other  boards  and  commis- 


sions, induding  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Panorama 
City  Memorial  Hoq>ltal  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Les  Gardlennes.  an  affiliate 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Youth 
Foundation.  She  has  been  awarded 
the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Award  for  contri- 
butions to  public  education  and.  in 
1979,  she  was  named  Outstanding 
Wonum  Volunteer  of  the  United  Way. 

Jrene  Slater's  record  of  volunteer 
work  Is  30  years  long,  and  one  must 
wonder  when  she  had  time  to  be  a  wife 
and  mother  to  two  fine  daughters. 

The  value  of  Irene  Slater's  work  for 
the  residents  of  the  San  Fernando 
VaUey  is  Inestimable.  She  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  dedication  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  our  community 
and.  on  behalf  of  the  people  for  whom 
she  has  worked  so  tirelessly.  I  thank 
her.» 


ENERGY  ALTERNATIVE 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAnia 

IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  March  6. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
risifig  costs  of  petroleum  it  has  become 
crucial  that  American  industry  look 
for  other  alternatives  to  meet  their 
energy  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  my  dis- 
trict the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  of 
Millinocket.  Maine,  is  investing  in  Just 
such  an  alternative.  This  system, 
which  wlU  utilize  bark  waste  wood  as 
fuel,  WlU  provide  the  company  with 
approximately  60  percent  of  its  energy 
needs  at  their  mills  In  the  Millinocket 
area.  The  company  estimates  It  wUl  be 
able  to  reduce  by  413.000  barrels  the 
amount  of  oO  annually  needed  to  oper- 
ate its  mills.  This  savings,  along  with 
taking  care  of  the  waste  problem  usu- 
aUy  associated  with  bark,  makes  this 
energy  alternative  a  very  interesting 
story. 

That  story  is  more  completely  told 
in  a  fine  fact  sheet  provided  by  the 
Great  Northern  Pnfter  Co.  I  submit 
this  fact  sheet  for  the  information  of 
my  coUeagueo. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Co.  for  its  efforts  In  finding 
viable  energy  alternatives.  I  hope  their 
accomplishment  wiU  provide  other  In- 
dustries with  an  example  of  the  type 
of  measures  that  can  be  adopted  to  ad- 
dress  our  energy  problems. 

The  information  foUows: 

OlSAT  NOKTHIRN  PACT  SHOT 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  is  spend- 
ing $34  million  for  a  bark  burning  boiler  at 
its  East  Millinocket  newsprint  milL 

Bark  isn't  used  in  the  eonverddn  of  spruce 
and  fir  into  pulp  and  paper  by  Great  North- 
em.  The  Company,  like  other  manufactur- 
ers, has  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  the  stuff.  There's  no  market  for  it 
and  bark  has  become  a  part  of  society's 
waste  problem. 

The  boOer  which  Greater  Northern  ex- 
pects to  have  running  by  late  1980  will  have 
the  capacity  to  eat  up  1.400  tons  of  bark  a 
day.  or  over  460.000  tons  a  year. 
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With  ttiis  bark  the  boUer  can  produce 
300,000  pounds  of  high  pressure  steam  every 
hour.  A  special  steam  turbine  then  converts 
the  steam  to  low  pressure  for  use  In  the 
paper  mill,  enough  for  roughly  60  percent 
of  Its  needs.  The  turbine  also  drives  an  elec- 
tric generator— "co-generation  at  its  best." 
says  Paul  I.  PIrlotte,  power  systems  man- 
ager. 

When  the  new  boiler  is  In  operation,  the 
Company  will  be  able  to  reduce  by  413.000 
barrels  the  amount  of  oU  needed  annually 
to  operate  the  East  Millinocket  and  Millin- 
ocket mills. 

The  boiler  will  be  housed  in  a  new  build- 
ing (100  feet  in  height.  10,000  square  feet  in 
area)  adjacent  to  the  existing  East  Millin- 
ocket mill  steam  plant.  A  bark  receiving, 
processing  and  storage  system  will  also  be 
installed.  A  $2.4  million  dust  collection 
system  is  planned. 

Burning  bark  is  nothing  new— Great 
Northern  bums  some  at  its  Millinocket  mill 
and  other  pi4>er  and  lumber  mills  In  Maine 
have  burners  of  one  type  or  unother.  But 
the  East  MUlinocket  boUer  will  be  the  big- 
gest in  Maine  specifically  designed  for  bark 
burning. 

Bark,  of  course,  tias  a  tiigh  water  content. 
The  boiler  is  designed  to  handle  liark  with 
up  to  60  percent  water.  AnytJiing  over 
that— and  bark  stored  outdoors  in  piles  for  a 
long  time  contains  about  65  to  70  percent 
water— must  l)e  pressed.  Otherwise,  It  would 
be  like  trying  to  bum  wet  leaves,  project  en- 
gineers say.  To  dry  the  bark  even  more,  the 
boiler  wUl  contain  a  reflecting  arch  sending 
heat  back  to  the  fuel  bed. 

East  MiUinocket's  operations  will  provide 
about  20  percent  of  the  bark  needed  to  keep 
the  boiler  going.  The  rest  will  come  from 
storage  piles,  the  company's  wood  chip 
plant  at  Portage,  the  Great  Northem-owned 
Pinkham  liunber  mill  near  Ashland  and  if 
more  can  be  used,  from  independent  saw- 
mills in  Aroostook.  Piscataquis  and  Penob- 
scot counties. 

The  Pinkliam  mill  has  a  bofler  of  its  own 
Ln  which  bark  is  burned.  The  wood  chip 
plant  at  Portage,  with  some  52.000  tons  of 
waste  a  year,  uses  a  "teepee"  or  cone  burner 
which  soon  vrlll  have  to  shut  down  because 
of  environmental  regulations. 

Why,  aside  from  a  desire  to  reduce  ofl  con- 
sumption and  reduce  possible  solid  waste 
problems,  spend  so  much  on  this  project 
which  will  add  no  papermaklng  capacity? 

President  Peter  F.  Yacavone  puts  it  this 
way: 

"While  this  will  not  result  in  expansion  of 
the  company's  papermaklng  capacity.  It  will 
cut  by  approximately  20  percent  Great 
Northern's  dependency  on  imported  oU  and 
also  will  solve  a  solid  waste 
problem.  .  .  .  The  substitution  of  bark  for 
oil  protects  the  company's  investment  in  the 
Maine  mills  and  the  jobs  of  over  4.000  men 
and  women." 

Great  Northern  now  is  buying  7V*  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year,  all  of  It  imported  for 
use  in  the  power  system  serving  the  two 
mUls.  In  addiUon  to  bark,  sulfite  liquor  is 
also  a  fuel.  Seven  boQers.  in  all.  furnish  the 
steam  for  making  pulp,  drying  paper,  and 
generating  electricity.  Half  of  the  require- 
ment for  electricity  under  average  condi- 
tions, comes  from  hydroelectric  facilities. 
Engineers  estimate  the  Great  Northern 
system  could  supply  the  needs  of  a  city  the 
size  of  Nashville.  The  home  of  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry  has  a  population  of  about  450,000. 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion of  Boston  is  the  en^tneering  firm  for 
the  project.  The  boUer  is  being  manufac- 
tured by  Poster  Wheeler  Corporation.  Mau- 
rice C.  McLean  is  the  project  manager  for 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CASH  FOR  THE  IDAHO  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SIMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IH  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boise  School  District  was  one  of  eight 
school  districts,  of  varying  size  and 
locale,  that  was  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  95-166. 
That  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  up  to  10  pUot 
projects  to  determine  whether  or  not 
cash  received  to  conduct  the  national 
school  lunch  program  would  work 
better  than  the  current  commodity 
system,  which  incorporates  a  massive 
distribution  system  for  foods  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  results  were  startling.  In  the 
Boise  School  District  alone,  over 
$87,000  was  saved  in  a  single  year,  and 
simUar  results  were  seen  in  each  of  the 
other  pUot  school  districts.  esi>eciaUy 
when  those  costs  were  indexed  for  in- 
flation. Indeed,  e,  study  by  Kansas 
State  University  independently  evalu- 
ated the  project  and  found  that  $162 
milUon  could  be  saved  annually  if 
school  districts  across  the  country 
used  cash  instead  of  Government-pur- 
chased conunodities.  The  direct  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  in  the  stor- 
age and  transportation  of  school  lunch 
foods  is  not  only  Inefficient  and  ex- 
pensive, it  is  also  disruptive  to  private 
channels  of  trade. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system  to  handle  the  trans- 
portation, storage,  and  distribution  of 
food.  We  aU  know  it  could  be  done 
more  efficiently  and  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  dupUcative,  topheavy  system 
that  is  present  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  State  of  Kansas  was  able,  a  few 
-  years  ago.  to  skirt  the  commodity  pro- 
gram because,  after  Congress  had  dis- 
mantled the  program  legislatively. 
Kansas  did  so  UteraUy.  and  was  the 
only  State  to  have  done  so  at  the  time 
Congress  again  authorized  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  wlU  exempt  the  State  of  Idaho 
from  the  commodity  program  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  State  of  Kansas 
was  exempted.  I  intend  concurrently 
to  cosponsor  legislation  which  wiU 
probably  be  introduced  next  week  to 
Improve  Federal  food  procurement 
and  distribution  systems  of  the  USDA 
by  using  a  commodity  letter  of  credit, 
which  would  be  issued  by  USDA  to 
each  of  the  States  in  the  amount  of 
their  fiscal  year  entitlements  under 
section  32.  section  416.  and  section  6 
programs.  While  I  prefer  exemption  of 
the  State  to  the  letter  of  credit.  I  wiU 
work  for  both,  as  they  both  address 
the  problem  of  the  existing  program. 

It  is  time  to  take  poslUve  action  to 
provide  a  better  quaUty  tehool  limch 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  free  enterprise  system  can 
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handle  this  program  much  better  than 
USDA.  I  hope  this  Congress  will  enact 
this  legislation  to  place  viable  checks 
on  a  very  inefficient  Federal  Govern- 
ment program.* 


INTERNATIONAL  TEAR  OP  THE 
CHHJJ  CONTEST  WINNERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  TOSK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTAtlVES 

Thursday.  March  6. 1980 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall.  I  was  privUeged  to  parUdiiate  in 
activities  sponsored  by  Westchester 
County's  Committee  for  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  ChUd.  During  the 
dE^long  celebration  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Purchase,  pho- 
tographic, writing  and  drawing  con- 
tests were  held.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  names  of  the 
winners: 

CoRTKSTS  Wnnraas 

PHOTOCItAFHT  COHTaST— OHl)«a  IS 

Debbie  Terry,  Hastings^n-Hudson:  Lisa 
Uoyd  Jones.  Dobbs  Ferry;  Julie  Pettlbone. 
BronxTille:  Evan  Celwyn.  Larchmont;  Carla 
Savino.  Hawthorne:  Leigh  Ann  Winksk.  Has- 
tlngs-on  Hudson:  Todd  Tietjen.  Rye:  FarreU 
Kramer.  BronxviUe:  Richard  Tirendi.  North 
White  Plains:  Adam  Savitch.  Mt  Kisoo; 
Bruce  Hecker.  Mamaroneck;  Oluwole 
Payemi.  White  Plains. 

DRAWING  CORTBST 

J.  J.  Klein,  Rye:  Pearl  Hu.  Tarrytown; 
Stacy  Oratz.  Irvlngton;  Paul  Gheduzzi.  Has- 
tings-on-Hudson:  Nicole  Porricelli.  Timkeis: 
Christine  Dolan.  Yonkers;  Karen  Roth. 
Scarsdale:  Richard  Hendey.  White  Pli^ns: 
Nick  DePeyster.  Hastlngs-tm-Hudson:  Peter 
Petas.  Hastlngs-on-Hudson;  Silvia  Prieto. 
Mamaroneck:  Louis  Terilli.  Jr..  Pelham; 
Mark  MitcheU.  Scarsdale:  Amy  Siegel.  Tar- 
rytown. 

WaiTIIfC  CONTtST 

Peter  Schlactus.  Scarsdale:  Madoka 
Tamakl.  Ardsley;  Danny  O'Keefe.  Ctiappa- 
qua;  Julie  Plannery.  White  Plains;  Sorraya 
Sampson,  White  Plains;  Anne  O'Connor, 
Eastcbester,  Joey  WUensky,  Eastchester, 
Aaron  Sherber.  New  RocheUe:  Dick  Helm. 
Pleasantville:  Debra  Gasthalter.  Katonah; 
Troy  Marchese.  White  Plains. 
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Dondi  Partlow.  White  Plains;  Sharon  Fox. 
CoUege  of  New  RocheUe:  J.  P.  Simmons. 
SUNT  Purchasa:  Slmone  Peeles.  Mt. 
Vernon:  Margaret  Hull.  South  Salem;  Kath- 
leen Lee.  Yonkers;  Carol  Bedt.  Mt  Vernon; 
Lisa  Leavltt,  Irvlngton;  Jonathan  Cervill. 
Armonk:  Andrea  Gio.  Yonkers.o 


THEODORE  HINDERAKER 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OrCALirOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTAIIVES 

Thursday,  March  $,  1980 
•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
mend to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Theodore  Hinderaker.  who  has  served 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  the  past  28  years.  His  contribu- 
tions are  not  only  admirable  but  far 


serviiig  for 
Herecetvec 
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reaching  aiid  deservlnr  of  our  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  HinUerkker  lias  served  the 
Bureau  sin  e  September  10. 1951.  after 
2  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Saint  OlaJfs  College  in  Northfield. 
Hinnesota,  and  a  master's  degree  at 
the  Univen  ty  of  Minnesota. 

Hinderaki  r  moved  to  Palm  Springs 
in  Augittt  1 158  and  became  senior  resi- 
dent ag«it  of  the  Palm  Springs  FBI 
on  S^item  >er  23.  197a.  During  his 
career,  Hin<  leraker  has  been  a  weU-re- 
spected  menbn-  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment eomx  unity  in  San  Bernardino 
and  mven  de  Counties.  He.  through 
intensive  1  ivestigation.  recovered  a 
rare  oolleclon  of  paintings  stolen 
from  the  ( Cowboy  Han  of  Fame  in 
Oklahoma  <  :ity,  OUa..  and  numerous 
Picaso  etct  Ings  stolen  at  the  same 
time.  He  va  i  also  instrumental  in  solv- 
ing two  ma  or  kidni^iing  cases  in  the 
Cdachella  V  illey. 

Along  wit  I  his  wife.  Laura,  and  chil- 
dren. T.  H.  Dinm.  Sue.  Karl,  and 
John.  Tbeo  lore  Hlmleraker  has  been 
actively  inv(  Ived  with  the  community 
of  Palm  8p  ings  outside  of  his  wwk. 
He  is  an  Ai  lU  swimming  of fldal  and 
participates  in  many  oranmunity  serv- 
ice projects. 

Mr.  ^Deak  »■.  Theodore  Hinderaker's 
contribution  I  to  our  country  and  his 
conununity  vn  truly  outstanding  and 
I  am  proud  t  o  recognize  him  today.« 
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AREAS  SOIL 

ACT  OP  1980 


H)N.  ED  JONES 


or  TBS  HO  781  or  aapaaaawTATivB 

Thur  day,  March  6, 1980 

9  Mr.  JOMBS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ak  introducing  the  ftiedal 
Areas  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1080. 
This  bill  wil  1  focus  the  sofl  conserva- 
tion efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  ar  las  of  the  Nation  -which 
suffer  from  ( specUOjf  chnmlc  soil  ero- 
sion problem  i. 

SoO  ero8l<n  has  been  a  problem 
since  man  b<  gan  altering  the  environ- 
ment to  mee  his  needs.  Cropping,  live- 
stock graaiiK.  logging,  mining,  and 
other  activit  es  accelerate  ooaion,  de- 
stroy the  sol  surface,  and  remove  pro- 
tective vege;ation.  The  moblon  is 
growing  wor  e  year  after  year  in  this 
Nation  and  i  orklwlde  as  weU. 

Erosion  rehices  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  oui  soil  resources,  increases 
production  c  ists  to  offset  the  loss  of 
fertility,  am  leads  to  use  of  more 
energy  for  t  llage  and  the  production 
of  conmwrd)  1  fertilizer.  The  removed 
soO  is  depoe  ted  in  terrace  channels, 
waterways.  <epressions.  and  at  field 
edges,  the  to  !  of  slopes,  and  along  the 
pathtravelec  by  water  running  of  f  the 
land.  Much  Df  the  eroded  soU  com- 
pletely leave  I  the  field  as  sediment. 
About  one-f<  urth  of  the  sediment  Is 
carried  all  tt  e  way  to  the  ocean.  A  se* 
rious   pollut  on   problem   is   created 
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where  the  sediment  particles  also 
transport  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
other  plant  food  chemicals  into  lakes 
and  streams  upsetting  the  natural  bal- 
ance of  aquatic  vegetation  growth. 

According  to  studies  nuule  by  the 
Son  Conservation  Service,  about  4  bn- 
lion  tons  of  son  is  lost  annuany  from 
the  mm-Federal  lands  in  the  United 
States  with  one-half  of  it  coa^og  from 
cropland.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
413  million  acres  used  for  cropland  in 
1977  are  <m  soUs  with  a  moderate  to 
very  hiib  risk  of  damage  by  sheet  and 
rlU  ovslon.  Some  soUs  lose  as  much  as 
100  tons  or  more  per  acre  per  year. 
Erosion  is  especially  serious  on  sloping 
unprotected  cropland.  In  some  areas,  a 
combination  of  oonditlMis  result  in 
deep  cavernous  guJOles  that  void  the 
land  for  any  productive  use. 

The  Son  Conservation  Service  stud- 
ies show  an  alarming  national  average 
of  4J  tons  of  son  eroded  from  each 
acre  of  cropland  each  year.  However, 
even  this  figure  does  not  portray  the 
seriousness  of  the  problon  because  It 
is  merely  a  national  average.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  erosion  is 
much  higher. 

This  country  has,  and  needs  to  nudn- 
tain.  an  underlying  base  program  of 
conservatioo  assistance  available  tn 
every  country  to  every  tMnam.  But  In 
addition,  for  those  crttlnUy  ero<UBg 
areas  of  the  couAtry,  there  needs  to  be 
a  wfteeial  wnphasla  program  to  solve 
those  really  tough  proUema.  The  fe- 
cial Areas  Scril  OonservatlMi  Act  of 
1980  wm  provide  ttiak  iwogram. 

This  bni  was  drafted  with  the  mlnet- 
ples  of  good  government  and  fiseal  re- 
sponsndlity  in  mind.  We  aQ  reeogntae 
that  Fedoal  t— «^«"g  must  be  oon- 
troUed  and  that,  as  important  wm 
basic  to  our  national  health  as  the  soO 
resource  is,  sott  consoratloB  programs 
wni  only  receive  a  smaU  part  of  the 
budget.  It  aUows  us  to  target  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  eff mi  to  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  areas. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  son  conservation 
and  am  willing  to  fight  for  new  and 
better  programs  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  stakes  are  high  and  the  pres- 
sure to  cut  the  Federal  budget  is  tre- 
mendous. But  X7SDA  estimates  that  we 
lost  4  billion  tons  of  son  per  year  off 
of  non-Federal  lands.  In  west  Tennes- 
see, we  lost  40  tons  per  acre  per  year 
with  smne  acres  lodng  100  tons  per 
year. 

Some  people  are  saying  we  are  losing 
2  bushels  of  son  for  every  bushel  of 
com  produced  and  that  erosion  today 
is  35  percent  worse  than  it  was  during 
the  Dust  Bowl  period. 

Late  last  year.  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  identify  the  most  se- 
riously eroding  areas  in  the  country.  I 
have  received  his  report  which  identi- 
fied these  areas:  First,  Aroostook 
County.  Maine:  second,  east  bank  of 
the  mid-Mississippi  River  which  in- 
cludes counties  in  western  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi:  third,  east 
central  Georgia;  fourth.  Green  Hills 
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area  of  Missouri;  fifth.  Loess  Hills  of 
southwestern  Iowa;  sixth.  Washing- 
ton-Idaho Palouse  area;  and  seventh, 
Wiregrass  area  of  southeastern  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Special  Areas  SoU  Conservation 
Act  specifies  these  areas  for  treatment 
but  other  areas  could  be  brought  in  as 
they  are  identified. 

The  bin  includes  Implementation  of 
a  program  patterned  after  the  Great 
Phdns  conservation  program  which 
has  been  in  c^Teration  since  1956.  Basi- 
cally, the  program  would  involve  these 
dements: 

First,  cost-sharing  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  landowners  and  operators 
in  a  designated  area. 

Second,  long-term  contracts  between 
USDA  and  owner/operators  based  on 
conservation  plans  for  the  farm. 

Third,  owners  and  operators  would 
Mree  to  implement  their  plans  in  ac- 
omtlance  with  a  firm  tam>l«nentation 
schedule  and  forfeit  further  rights  if 
they  violate  the  contract. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  determine  the  percent  of  aUow- 
able  cost-sharing  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Fifth,  one  controversial  provision 
may  be  the  authority  to  compensate 
farmers  for  tnoome  lost  as  a  result  of 
crop  adjustments  frt>m  new  crops  to 
permanent  vegetative  cover.  I  Included 
the  provision  as  one  way  to  approach 
the  problem  and  win  be  Interested  to 
hear  the  debate. 

Sfatth.  aU  projects  would  require  w 
proval  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees. 

This  bni  Is  simple,  the  opening  gun 
for  a  race  on  a  fast  track  in  1980.  We 
are  also  working  with  Senator  Hermah 
Tmmmiom,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Foresby 
Commlttiee,  In  drafting  more  compre- 
hensive national  son  conservation  leg- 
Uatlon.  m  any  case.  I  ask  each  of  you 
to  review  and  analyze  this  bilL  Let  me 
know  your  views  on  how  to  combat 
this  very  serious  problem.* 


OUTSTANDING  WORK  BT  THE 
WARC 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

oriowToui 

IN  THE  HOUSK  Or  SEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9, 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  in  my  congressional 
district  one  of  the  most  active  organi- 
zations serving  the  developmentally 
disabled— the  Westchester  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens.  It  is  the  largest 
agency  in  Westchester  County  which 
provides  day  training  programs  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded.  WARC  operates 
faculties  in  White  Plains,  Yonkers. 
and  Mount  Kisco;  more  than  600  per- 
sons benefit  daUy  from  the  sheltered 
workshop  programs  run  by  WARC. 

Once  a  client  has  developed  the  nec- 
essary skills,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  de- 
voted by  WARC  to  the  process  of  plac- 
taig  a  client  hi  the  proper  Job  setting. 
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The  rehabUltation  counselors  and 
other  support  staff  do  a  fantastic  Job 
of  finding  places  for  clients  with  local 
employers. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  a  Gannett 
Westchester  newspaper  article  which 
profiles  the  WARC  training  and  place- 
ment programs. 

The  article  foUows: 
FiHDiHO  Jobs  fob  Retaboed  Citizens 
(By  Phyllis  Rlffel) 

An  employer  wants  the  best  person  for 
the  Job.  The  applicant  wants  a  posiUon 
geared  to  his  ability  which  holds  a  promise 
of  success.  Sometimes  an  employment 
SKency  has  to  be  the  link  to  bring  the  two 
parties  together.  And  still,  a  match  If  not 
always  made. 

For  clients  of  the  Westchester  AssoclaU<m 
for  Retarded  Citizens  (WARC)  seeking  com- 
petitiye  employment  for  the  flist  time. 
matching  prospective  employers  and  em- 
ployees takes  OB  a  whole  new  dimension. 

It  is  the  sensitivity,  oonoem  and  persever- 
ance of  Holly  Wolf,  placement  director  for 
WARC  in  White  Plains,  and  BUI  Porcaro  re- 
habilitation-placement counselor  located  in 
Tonkers.  which  make  successful  placement 
at  all  possible.  Coupled  with  the  reoeptive- 
ness  of  a  number  of  companies  and  institu- 
tions, a  climate  has  been  developed  to 
enable  retarded  citizens  to  leave  sheltered 
woricsbops  and  work  side  by  side  with 
people  whose  entrance  Into  oompetlttve  em- 
ployment was  most  likely  along  a  path  with 
fewer  obstacles. 

"It  has  to  be  a  very  selective  process."  said 
Ms.  Wolf.  who.  has  been  in  her  placement 
position  with  the  agency  for  two  years.  She 
previously  had  a  career  In  merchandising 
and  selling,  became  a  volunteer  at  WARC 
seven  years  ago  and  joined  the  staff  in  197S. 
"I'm  still  in  selling.  It's  a  ease  of  'seDlng* 
when  I  approach  a  new  corporation  about 
considering  the  hiring  of  one  or  more  of  our 
clienu."  And  part  of  her  role  is  to  teach  cli- 
ents how  to  sell  thoBselves  and  land  a  Job. 

When  a  trainee  to  Identified  as  having  the 
potential  for  working  in  competitive  employ- 
ment—by social  worlters  and  rehabilitation 
counselors— Ms.  Wolf  begins  the  placement 
process.  She  has  instituted  an  eight-weelt 
program  of  preparation  which  includes 
sessions  on  how  to  handle  an  inter- 
view, use  the  telepbcme  properly  and  fiU  out 
application -forma.  The  prt^)ectlve  emidoy- 
ees  are  encouraged  to  define  their  expecta- 
tions. They  are  exposed  to  the  requirements 
of  Jobs  they  might  be  offered.  Ouest  speak- 
ers—clients who  have  been  sucoessfuUy  or 
perhaps  unsuoceasfully  placed— share  their 
experiences  with  the  grom>. 

Risks  are  discussed:  those  of  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  elleit  The  fact  that  both  par- 
ties must  be  wOUng  to  take  a  ehance  to  dis- 
cussed openly. 

"We  aomettmes  use  a  mttror  technique.  I 
ask  aellent  'bow  do  yOu  like  youieelf*'  as  he 
or  she  looks  Into  a  hand  mirror."  she  said, 
explaining  the  way  she  works  with  the  cU- 
enu  as  they  strive  (owaid  more  taidepoident 
Uves. 

"I  take  a  fresh  look  at  each  person  bi 
order  to  determine  whether  they  are  ready 
for  only  a  part-time  jeb.  one  several  days  a 
week  or  fOIl-tlme  and  what  kind  of  employ- 
ment they  would  be  most  eomf  ortable 
with."  she  said. 

Since  ea^  plaeement  to  taOor-made.  Ms. 
Wolf  has  to  carefully  wnslder  where  a 
client  best  belongs  ta  the  Job  world.  Havtaig 
placed  soeae  M  trainees  annually,  she  has 
estaUlshed  good  rapport  with  a  variety  e( 
employer*— In  fields  ranging  from  food 
preparation  to  retailing  to  nanufactwrlng. 
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Some  of  her  best  contacts  have  come  by 
word-of-mouth  and  satisfied  employers  usu- 
ally let  her  know  when  new  openings  occur. 
She  will  accompany  the  client  for  an  inter- 
view if  necessary  and  conduct  follow-up. 
lending  support  through  each  phase  of 
placement. 

Sometimes  a  trainee  must  be  shifted  from 
one  Job  to  another  a  number  of  times  before 
employer  and  employee  are  compatible  and 
all  other  conditions  are  favorable.  Trwaspar- 
tatlon  to  and  from  a  Job,  attitudes  of  col- 
leagues and  oonfonnlng  to  a  new  dally  rou- 
tine are  all  faeton  to  be  eonsidered.  In  sobm 
cases,  co-workers  may  be  aware  that  a  new 
fellow  woiker  has  been  placed  by  WARC. 
but  more  often  thoe  to  no  need  and  the 
process  of  mainstreaming  takes  place  with- 
out notiee. 

Porcaro  taiOowB  the  same  steps  as  Vm. 
Wolf.  Since  diento  at  the  Tonken  facility 
are  apt  to  live  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  as  wen.  hto  placements  are  primarily 
ta  the  New  RocheDe.  Mount  Vemoo  and 
Tcmkers  ridnHy.  '^We  want  our  people  to  bo 
as  Independent  as  possible,"  be  said. 

Because  the  population  at  Tonkers  to 
smaller  and  the  functional  levd  of  clients 
somewhat  lower,  he  to  tav«rivcd  tai  placement 
on  a  half-time  basto  and  uses  hto  talents  as  a 
rehabilitation  counselor  with  a  ease  load  of 
80  persons  the  rest  of  the  time.  "A  tevorabla 
placement  to  Uke  a  Christmas  gift  and  war 
own  partknilar  reward."  he  said.  "Tboat  are 
the  VIPe— the  success  people— the  ones  who 
make  tt  and  they  save  as  an  Insplratloo  to 
the  eUonts  and  to  me."  be  said. 

Tom  TBlty,  plant  manager  for  Unkm  Pen 
and  PencO  In  Pott  Cbester.  and  hto  produo- 
tlon  manager.  Myroslaw  Futala.  are  two  at 
the  many  employers  who  have  found  that 
hiring  retarded  citizens  has  been  benefldal 
to  their  operation  and  "a  teaming  process 
for  us  toa" 

Several  dients  are  onployed  at  the  direct 
mall  marketing  and  advertising  plant  and 
Talty  said,  '^Tes.  we're  happy  to  give  some- 
one a  chance  and  It  may  take  a  little  mote 
Instruction  ta  the  beginning— we  want  to 
make  sure  the  employee  understands  where 
he  fits  ta  and  that  be  to  a  part  of  tbe  action. 
But.  ttato  works  both  ways.  We  need  peopte 
and  lots  of  workers  would  be  bored  with  the 
repetitious  kind  of  tasks  that  must  be  done 
here." 

Putala  edioed  hto  boas'  sentiments.  "Han- 
dling peopte  to  port  of  my  Job  and  thta  to 
Just  another  amieet  of  that  reaponslbfllty.  If 
they  are  happy  with  themselves  and  what 
they  are  doing.  It's  a  positive  situation  aU 
the  way  around."  he  said. 

Some  of  the  other  employeit  who  are  tai- 
siulng  the  fact  that  the  developmentally 
disabled  do  not  have  to  remata  on  the  side- 
lines of  life  are  Nathan's  Funous  of  Ton- 
kers, Atexandert  In  White  Plains  and  Tob- 
kers,  Famnd  Induatrles  ta  Valhalla.  Sal 
Grinding  ta  New  RodwDe.  The  Westchester 
County  Parks.  Recreation  and  ConservatioB 
Department.  Stouf fer's  Inn  of  Westdiester. 
Texaco,  the  Bank  of  New  Toik  and  Manhat- 
tan CoUege,  to  name  a  few.* 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING 

HON.  S-WEUAM  GREEN 

ormwTOBK 

IB  THK  HOtrSI  or  BSntBEMTATIVIS 

Thunday,  Mardi  8^  1980 

•  Mr.  GREEaf .  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the  rai>- 
idly  fhafiging  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional financial  environment  has  cre- 
ated a  need  for  reevaluatlon  of  laws 
regulating  banks  and  flnanrtal  tnstlta- 
tions.  Our  diligent  work  on  changes  in 
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domestic  banking  legislation,  a  large 
part  of  which  has  Just  been  finished  in 
conference,  is  evlden(x  that  we  are  re- 
sponding to  this  challenge,  at  least  on 
the  domestic  front.  In  competing  with 
international  banks,  however.  Ameri- 
can banks  are  encoimtering  inequities 
that  put  them  at  a  significant  disad- 
vantage. David  RockefeUer.  chairman 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  has  out- 
lined these  problems  in  a  l«cent 
speech  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Naticmal  Institute  (m  Legal  As- 
pect of  Intemati(Hud  Banking.  I  caU 
the  majtv  portions  of  this  speech  to 
my  oidleagues'  attenticm: 
ImBmaxioHAL  BMncnfo  ahs  AMxaiaui  Rbg- 

uuoiom:    "TiUDm"   Awat   Fbom   Oua 

Goals 

*  *  *  In  my  Judgment,  the  major  chal- 
iRige  fadng  the  hanking  tadustry  in  the 
yean  and  decades  ahead  to  to  continue  to 
adapt  to  a  rapidly  ehanglng  worid.  Our  ca- 
pacity for  meeting  the  chsUenges  and  op- 
portunities ahead  wfll  depend  ta  large  meas- 
ure on  tbe  ability  of  the  banktag  tadustry  to 
adapt  to  chaining  conditions.  That  adapta- 
tion to  the  task  you  win  face  ta  your  careen, 
whether  as  legal  advlson  to  banks  or  as  f  or- 
mulaton  of  govonment  policy. 

As  an  Awwrioii  banker,  I'm  pleased  to  tell 
yon  that  »«»"MT«g  iim  been  a  growth  tadus- 
try. The  assets  of  the  nation's  three  largest 
banks  rose  from  $70  billion  to  nearly  $300 
bmion  over  tbe  decade  of  the  1970s.  .  . . 
Moreover.  I  am  oonvinced  that  there  to 
great  potential  ahead  for  American  banks  to 
eompete  more  effectlvdy  ta  tbe  global  mar- 
ketplace, to  offer  more  services  to  their  cli- 
ents, and  at  the  same  time  to  further  our 
country's  national  goals.  That's  the  good 
news. 

On  the  other  hand  I'm  not  so  pleased  to 
tell  you  that,  relatively  speaking,  American 
tianiring  h  a  declining  tadustry.  Banlcs  of 
other  niitli""  are  taking  an  increasing  share 
of  the  »>«»'H"g  pte,  not  only  abroad,  but  ta 
the  United  States  as  well.  And  American 
banks  find  themselves  fettered  ta  meeting 
thto  growing  oonu>etltion.  and  ta  helping 
omtilbute  to  the  adiievanent  of  national 
economic  goals. 

In  1970.  7  of  the  10  largest  tatemational 
omnmercial  banks,  ranked  by  assets,  were 
VA  banka.  The  top  three  were  American 
banks.  At  the  end  of  1979.  only  three  U.S. 
banks  were  ta  Uiat  number,  and  they  no 
longer  occupy  the  top  three  positions. 

VS.  banks  have  kmg  been  predominant  ta 
the  Ust  of  tbe  "Top  300"  banks.  In  1979.  for 
tbe  first  time.  17.S.  banks  were  outnumbered 
by  Japanese  banks. 

Over  a  deem  VS.  banks  that  were  ta  the 
"Top  MO"  Usttag  ta  1978  are  tto  longer  on 
that  list. 

To  an  extent,  thto  change  ta  rdatlve  posi- 
tion to  wtr-^**^  with  cuiraiey  realign- 
ments. But  ta  a  larger  sense.  It  reflects  de- 
ellntag  eoeutetitlveneaB  sternmlng  ta  part 
from  enesslve  and  Inequltabte  regulation. 

In  meeting  the  challenges  ahead,  however. 
VB.  banks  are  factaig  imther  severe  prob- 
lems, Regulatkm  has  stifled  fair  banlring 
eompetltkm  both  doeaestleally  and  on  a 
global  scale.  At  hone,  restrictive  regulaUons 
have  made  tt  difficult  for  banks  to  compete 
etf eettvdy  with  other  financial  Institutions. 
In  addltkin.  freedom  from  banking  regula- 
tion has  provided  nan-ftaandal  Inrtltutlons 
with  eorapetltlve  advantages  over  banks  ta 
bustaeas  aetlvttles  that  strongly  resemble 
banktag.  Intemattonally.  U.8.  laws  and  reg- 
ulations hamper  American  banks  from  com- 
peting on  an  equal  basto  with  foreign  banks. 

OampeUtlve  taiequttles.  both  doeaestlmny 
and  Intematlfflially.  an  areas  of  Increasing 
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19th  century  policy  has  properly  kept  U.S. 

banks  out  of  the  clearly  commercial  areas  of 

selling  goods  and  merchandise.  But  it  has 

also  kept  U.sr  banks  from  providing  a  full 

range  of  trade  intermediary  services  which 

foreign  banks  are  permitted  to  provide. 

Result:  again,  competitive  inequity  in  our 

immediate  marketplace. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  policy 
basis  of  this  last  constraint— the  sharp  sepa- 
ration between  banking  and  commerce— has 
In  another  context  been  stood  on  its  head. 
The  rules  separating  hanking  and  commerce 
were  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  felt  that 
merchants  needed  protection  against  com- 
petition from  banks.  Today,  however,  the 
results  of  this  regulatiOD  cut  the  other  way. 
Now  It  Is  the  banks  who  art  finding  vigorous 
competition  in  ooosumer  and  commercial  fl- 
nanring  from  such  ostensibly  non-finance 
sources  as  General  Motors  and  Sean  Roe- 
buck, each  of  whom  does  more  lending— na- 
tionwide—than  many  fairly  large  commer- 
cial banks. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important  to  make  clear 
that  the  resolution  of  these  Inequities  does 
not  lie  In  more  restriction  on  others;  It  lies 
In  uniform  treatment  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign banks  and  bank-like  Institutions. 
American  banks  are  not  looking  for  protec- 
tionism. They  are  looking  for  an  equitable 
competitive  opportunity.  Fair  is  fair. 

Efforts  to  redress  these  inequities  have 
dealt  with  only  part  of  the  problem  and 
have  not  been  very  effective  to  date.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Interaational  Banking  Act  of 
1978  resulted  in  "grandfathering"  a  substan- 
tial numlier  of  foreign  bank  operations 
which  would  not  now  be  permitted  as  new 
business.  In  fact,  during  the  extended 
debate  over  IBA,  literally  scores  of  inter- 
state branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  were  established  in  the  United  States. 

Tb«l»use  of  this  continuing  pattern  of  in- 
equities Is  not  malice,  but  misunderstanding 
stemming  from  an  old  attitude  that  is  out  of 
step  with  the  times.  The  current  reg\ilatory 
environment  suggests  that  American  banks, 
even  the  large  money  center  banks,  are 
treated  by  VS  regulators  as  if  they  were 
principally  dqmestlc  banks  comt>etlng  in  a 
domestic  market.  The  market  being  regulat- 
ed is  viewed  as  a  principally  domestic 
market;  the  regulatory  interest  Is  seen  pri- 
marily as  a  domestic  interest;  the  relevant 
competition  is  seen  as  domestic  bank  compe- 
tition. Competition  from  foreign  banks,  and 
from  non-bank  American  institutions  which 
take  deposits  or  make  loans,  is  viewed  as 
somehow  different  from  domestic  bank  com- 
petition. This  parochial  attitude,  and  the 
perceptions  which  support  it.  are  complete- 
ly out  of  touch  with  reality. 

The  reality  is  that  commercial  banking  is 
now  a  global  enterprise.  Many  of  Chase's 
customers  are  multinational  corporations 
which  need  and  expect  worldwide  service. 
Some  are  American  firms  headquartered 
here.  Many  others  are  not  headquartered  in 
the  United  States,  yet  they  do  substantial 
business  here  and  seek  financing  here.  In 
this  kind  of  environment.  Chase— and  the 
other  major  commercial  banks— are  not 
simply  domestic  banks  with  foreign  inter- 
ests. They  are  global  banks  with  global  mar- 
kets—and global  competition. 

In  addition,  much  of  our  fimdlng  Is  ob- 
tained through  intemational  markets,  and 
our  trading  operations  are  global  in  scope. 
*  *  *  Banking  in  London.  Bahrain,  Singa- 
pore. Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo  is  as  Important 
as  banking  in  New  York. 

In  my  opinion,  regulators  have  not  yet 
come  to  appreciate  what  these  changes 
mean. 

*  *  *  What  does  this  global  context  mean 
in  practical  terms? 

Permitting  competitive  advantages  to  for- 
eign banks  In  the  UJ3.  is  neither  fair  to  U,S. 
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baxiks  nor  helpful  to  competition  in  any  re- 
spect. Rather,  it  helits  insure  that  the  U.S. 
banking  industry  does  less  and  less  of  the 
world's  commercial  banking  business. 

It  means  that  the  penetration  of  U.S.  mar- 
kets by  foreign  banlu  is  not  somehow  "ex- 
ternal" competition— which  should  be 
viewed  as  qualitatively  different  from  com- 
petition by  other  domestic  banks.  This  pen- 
etration is  part  of  global  competition  in  but 
one  key  market  area— the  United  States. 

And  the  new  global  context  for  commer- 
cial banking  means  that  continued  unwise 
or  unnecessary  domestic  banking  legislation 
and  regulation  can  adversely  Impact  Ameri- 
can banks  as  a  group.  This  Is  particularly 
the  case  with  Inequitable  restrictions  on  in- 
terstate banking  activities,  and  with  unfair 
legislation  and  regulations  which  preclude 
U.8.  banks  from  offerinraervlces  permitted 
to  foreign  competitors. 

The  real  tragedy  of  these  consequences  is 
not  simply  that  American  banks  are  ham- 
pered in  their  ability  to  compete.  The  great- 
er tragedy,  rather.  Is  that  U.S.  banking  reg- 
ulation and  policy  run  counter  to  other 
basic  national  policies  and  goals,  such  as  In- 
creasing national  exports,  and  limit  the  abil- 
ity of  U.S.  banks  and  other  business  to  help 
us  meet  those  goals. 

What  must  we  do  to  reverse  this  coimter- 
productive  effort? 

Let's  put  aside  from  the  outset  the  great. 
Kbllow  straw-man  that  is  sometimes  offered 
in  the  debate  about  U.S.  banking.  No  re- 
sponsible banker  I  know  Is  prepared  to 
throw  away  all  the  statutory  and  regulatory 
keystones  of  U.S.  banking  policy.  Yet,  it  Is 
time  to  reassess  banking  legislation  and  reg- 
ulation in  Ught  of  our  national  interests  at 
home  and  abroad  and  the  question  of  com- 
petitive equity  on  a  global  basis. 

Our  gosl.  as  a  minimum,  should  be  to  re- 
store competitive  equity  wherever  it  Is  lack- 
ing. Domestically,  that  equity  should  obtain 
among  VS.  financial  institutions  and  be- 
tween American  financial  and  non-financial 
Institutions  which  engage  in  financing  and 
other  banking  activities. 

On  the  intemational  front,  inequities  in 
reserve  requirements  between  U.S.  and  for- 
eign banks— and  for  that  matter  between 
UJB.  banks  and  other  U.S.  non-bank  deposi- 
tory institutions— should  be  corrected. 

Discriminatory  statutes  and  policies  which 
make  it  uimecessarily  difficult  for  U.S. 
banks  to  compete  with  foreign  banks  out- 
side their  h<Hne  state  should  be  looked  at 
afresh— not  to  undo  the  benefits  of  national 
banking  laws,  but  to  correct  the  competitive 
inequities  which  have  resulted  from  them. 

Antitrust  statutes  should  also  be  reviewed 
to  redress  competitive  inequities. 

And  a  new  look  is  required  in  the  area  of 
legal  constraints  on  American  banks  operat- 
ing abroad. 

Such  a  comprehensive  review  of  banking 
statutes  and  regulations  means  a  major  re- 
assessment of  laws  which  go  back  to  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  of  1863.  No  short-term, 
quick-fix  revision  can  permit  the  ftmdamen- 
tal  changes  required  if  the  American  bank- 
ing system  is  to  continue  to  adapt  to  iU 
changing  environment.  The  McFadden  Act, 
the  Olass-Steagall  Act,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  and  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
should  all  be  reassessed  in  light  of  the  rap- 
Idly  changing  domestic  and  intemational 
banking  environment.  Each  of  these  stat- 
utes has  served  the  American  banking 
system  well  in  the  past,  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  still  largely  relevant  for  the  future. 
But  each  has  as  well  some  features  and  re- 
quirements which  impose  unfair  competi- 
tive burden  on  American  conunercial  banks. 
Our  legislators  must  become  more  fully 
aware  of  the  effects  of  these  inequities. 

And  finally,  the  .overall  attitude  of  the 
regulatory  process,  which  has  not  kept  pace 
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with  the  development  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign competition,  needs  a  hard,  fresh  look. 
Our  competition  is  global;  our  laws  and  reg- 
ulators must  have  a  global  outlook. 

If  we  undertake  a  serious  and  honest 
review  of  these  statutes  and  regulations  I 
l)eUeve  we  can  find  room  for  considerable 
improvement  not  only  in  reestablishing 
competitive  equity— a  fair  maritetplace— at 
home  and  abroad,  but  also  making  interna- 
tional finance  a  more  effective  component 
of  national  economic  policy  .• 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  FENHSTLVANU 
IM  THI  HOPSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  an  omnibus  small 
business  bill  aimed  at  addressing  a 
number  of  legislative  priorities  ex- 
pressed by  the  delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
held  earlier  tlxis  year.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Act  is  designed  to 
provide  the  more  than  13  million  small 
business  establishments  throughout 
the  country  needed  assistance  to  re- 
verse years  of  Government  indiffer- 
ence and  Interference.  The  economic 
scope  of  this  bill  Is  not  limited  to  the 
small  business  community,  it  is  direct- 
ed toward  creat,ing  Jobs.  Increasing 
productivity,  improving  the  balance  of 
payments  and  fostering  competition 
that  will  reduce  inflation. 

The  cumulative  contribution  of 
small  business  to  our  economy  is  much 
more  important  than  most  people  rec- 
ognize. They  employ  more  than  58 
percent  of  all  American  workers,  and 
produce  43  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  small  business  contributed  more 
than  $23  billion  in  tax  revenues  for 
1979  and  they  provide  the  foundation 
for  local  economic  stability. 

In  the  area  of  Job  creation— small 
business  is  the  clear  leader.  A  recent 
MIT  study  found  that  four-fifths  of 
all  new  Jobs  between  1969  and  1976 
were  generated  by  firms  With  100  em- 
ployees or  less.  The  same  study.  Indi- 
cated that  Innovative,  risk-taking 
firms  are  the  most  active  Job  creators. 
Building  on  this  concept,  the  Small 
Business  Development  Act  Insures 
small  business  an  increased  role  In  In- 
novation and  it  encourages  new  invest- 
ment through  the  stimulation  of 
equity  capital  and  capital  retention.  In 
addition,  it  focuses  on  the  very  impor- 
tant question  of  Government  policies, 
which  directly  affect  the  small  busi- 
ness climate. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  Incorpo- 
rate the  majority  of  the  priorities 
voiced  by  the  delegates  during  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  It  responds  in  a  concrete  and 
positive  way  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  small  business  conununity.  It 
includes  those  proposals  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  prior  congressional 
discussion  and  hearings.  I  believe  that 
each  part  of  this  bill  stands  a  good 
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chance  for  approvaL  Unfortunately, 
all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference cannot  reasonably  be  consid- 
ered in  one  bllL  However,  all  their 
Ideas  are  being  considered  and  should 
be  the  subject  of  further  congressional 
examination. 

This  legislation  is  not  expected  to 
solve  all  small  business  iwoblems.  But 
It  Is  a  clear  mandate  for  increased  con- 
gressional examination  of  and  sensitiT- 
ity  to  legislative  changes  needed  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  our  small 
business  community.  The  diversity  of 
small  businesses  throughout  this  coun- 
try makes  it  difficult  to  offer  a  simple 
and  single  solution  to  their  problons. 
However,  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Act  Is  Intended  to  be  a  frame- 
work to  begin  serious  congressional  de- 
liberation of  ways  to  improve  the  cli- 
mate for  small  business  and  .conse- 
quently the  national  economy.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  various  committees 
who  have  Jurisdiction  over  these  pro- 
posals will  begin  hearings  to  evaluate 
and  refine  this  legislation.  The  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  solution  most  assuredly 
deserves  a  more  In-depth  focus  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  key  Republican 
leaders  and  all  the  minority  members 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  have 
Joined  In  cosponsoring  this  bill.  The 
current  cosponsors  are:  Bob  Michel, 
Sam   Devine,   Jack   Edwards,   Clair 

BURGENER.  Bxn>  SHUSTER.  TRERT  LOTT, 

Otnr  Vahder  Jagt,  Richard  Schtjlze, 
Silvio  CoifXE,  Bill  Stahtoit,  Bill 
Broomfield,  Tof  Lee  Carter.  Dah 
QuATLE,  Dah  Marriott.  Tobt  Roth, 
Ltle  Williams,  Oltmpia  Shows, 
Doug  Bereoter,  Ed  Bethuhe,  Arlbh 
Eroahl.  Thomas  Taihee,  and  Johh 
Porter. 

The  areas  addressed  by  the  bill  are 
outlined  below. 

Titie  I  of  this  bill,  provides  addition- 
al research  and  development  opportu- 
nities to  small  businesses.  Although 
small  business  entrepreneurs  have 
historically  been  the  major  developer 
of  new  products  and  the  initiator  of 
creative  ideas,  existing  patent  policy 
tends  to  thwart  these  efforts.  In  addi- 
tion, the  complexity  of  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment contracts  In  the  area  of  re- 
search and  development  has  discour- 
aged small  business  from  fully  utiliz- 
ing these  important  sources  of  re- 
search funds.  Title  I  attempts  to  break 
down  these  barriers  to  Insure  that 
small  businesses  can  compete  for  their 
fair  share  of  research  dollars  and  to 
spur  innovative  development. 

Titles  n  and  m  of  this  bill,  make 
changes  in  tax  policy  to  respond  to  the 
critical  capital  shortage  small  business 
owners  are  facing  In  the  current  eco- 
nomic climate.  The  Mil  provides  for  a 
more  rapid  recovery  of  capital  Invest- 
ment In  productive  assets.  It  will  also 
streamline  this  process  by  abolishing 
the  cumbersome  asset  depreciation 
range  method  that  small  business 
owners  have  not  been  able  to  use. 
Three  classes  of  eligible  property  are 
established  as  follows— 10  years  for 
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structures.  5  years  f cht  equlpmait,  and 
3  yean  for  vehicles.  This  new  method 
wiU  have  the  dual  benefit  of  simplify- 
ing the  tax  treatment  of  business 
assets  and  providing  Kretter  equity  to 
the  business  during  this  inflationary 
period. 

This  measure  will  help  to  modernize 
our  Nation's  aging  production  equip- 
ment by  removing  the  cap  en  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  for  used  equip- 
ment: which  is  the  <nily  kind  of  equip- 
ment that  most  small  businesses  can 
afford.  It  also  provides  for  a  rollover 
of  capital  gains  when  reinvested  In  a 
smaU  business,  which  wfll  help  to 
bring  venture  capital  to  the  equity- 
starved  small  business  community. 
The  ceilings  on  the  graduated  corpo- 
rate tax  schedule  are  altered  to  take 
Into  accoimt  the  increased  cost  of  nm- 
ning  a  business,  and  the  carryover 
basis  used  for  computing  estate  taxes 
reverts  to  that  used  prior  to  1978. 
These  changes  are  intended  to  stimu- 
late investment  and  expansion  in  the 
business  community.  This '  additional 
capital  is  needed  to  stimulate  growth 
in  business  and  Is  critical  to  increase 
productivity  and  create  new  Jobs. 

Titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  address  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  small  business 
owner  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Provisions  in  the  bill,  allow  a  small 
business  to  recoup  costs  and  attorneys' 
fees  when  sucoessful  in  proving  that  a 
Federal  Government  administrative  or 
civil  action  against  him  was  unjusti- 
fied. No  longer  will  the  business  man 
or  woman  be  forced  to  succimib  to 
Government  charges,  merely  because 
it  is  too  time  consimiing  and  costly  to 
try  to  fii^t  it. 

The  bill  also  mandates  the  Federal 
agencies  to  reexamine  their  propensity 
for  regulation  generation  and  regula- 
tory insensitivity.  Greater  regulatory 
flexibility  will  be  required  to  address 
the  differing  needs  of  businesses  of 
different  sizes.  Last,  agencies  will  be 
asked  to  Justify  their  programs  and 
Congress  is  charged  with  greater  over- 
sight responsibility  for  the  various 
Government  programs.  Cost  effective- 
ness and  fulfillment  of  legislative 
goals  are  to  be  used  as  the  evaluation 
criterion  in  determining  the  continued 
operation  of  each  program.* 


ANOTHER  STRONG  INDICATION 
FOR  SEPARATING  SCIENTIFIC 
FACTFINDING  PROM  REGULA- 
TORY DECISIONMAKING 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

orvnciNiA 
IK  THE  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13. 1  introduced  HJl.  6521.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  National  Science 
Council  to  decide  questions  of  scientif- 
ic fact  which  arise  in  agency  adjudica- 
tions involving  restricting  the  use  of 
certain  substances,  such  as— but  not 
confined  to  saccharin,  nitrites,  or  spe> 
cif ic  pesticides. 
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For  the 
has   been 
twtUe.  so 
not  FDA 
saccharin 


last  several  years.  Congress 
<m  the  frontline  of  the 
to  speak,  over  whether  or 
vould  be  permitted  to  ban 
from  human  use  because 


tests  ustni  rather  enormous  doses  of 
saccharin  caused  bladder  cancer  in 
test  anima  s.  Congress  has  also  become 
deeply  tnv<  lived  in  proposals  by  several 
resulatory  agencies  to  ban  nitrites. 
Many  otler  substances  have  also 
stirred  up  rigorous  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress. amcDg  prominent  scientists  in 
"and  out  of  govenunent,  industrial  and 
agricultun  I  groups,  consumers  and  en- 
vironment! 1  groups,  all  concerned 
about  the  ( [uestion:  Is  this  or  that  sub- 
stance a  hi  izard  to  human  health  and 
to  what  dei  nee  is  it  a  hasard? 

Our  regii  latory  agencies'  procedures 
for  evalual  ng  rislcs  are  in  shambles.  I 
make  thli  statement  because  it  is 
rather  obv  ous  that  more  and  more  of 
these  dedi  Ions  are  being  dumped  on 
Congress  i  oorstep— because  too  many 
Aknerican  <  itizens  are  questioning  the 
recent  ded  lions  of  our  regylators.  The 
laws  enact*  d  by  Congress  to  determine 
if  a  subsUiioe  is  a  risk  pretty  well 
leave  these  determinations  up  to  the 
regulators.  Unfortunately,  we  are  find- 
ing more  ind  more  cases  where  the 
regulatory  igencies'  protocols  for  test- 
ing materii  Is  and  their  method^ogies 
for  relatini  these  test  of  animals,  cel- 
lular tissue  I.  and  other  test  mediums 
to  humans  >r  even  animals,  other  than 
those  teste  I.  are  Just  not  holding  up 
scientifical]  r-  Today's  story  in  the 
WashingUM  i  Post  by  Victor  Cohn  enti- 
tled "Saoch  irin  Scare  Debunked."  is  a 
case  in  poiE  L 

It  is  my  '  iew,  and  I  believe  the  evi- 
dence is  gel  ting  stronger  and  stronger 
every  day,  t  lat  our  current  crop  of  reg- 
ulators are  ust  not  using  good  science 
to  determir  ;  the  hazards  of  substances 
in  the  mar  Let  and/or  workplace,  and 
may  be  ever  bending  science  to  fit  regu- 
latory acticns  as  charged  by  the  Na- 
tional Acadi  ;my  of  Science  in  a  series  of 
analytical  s  udies  for  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Prol  ection  Agency  in  1977. 

My  bill  w  >uld  separate  scientific  fact 
determinati  an— that  is,  does  a  specific 
substance  present  a  hazard  to  man— 
from  the  pc  litical.  social,  and  economic 
determinati  ans  as  to  what  to  do  with  a 
substance  o  ice  we  have  determined  it  is 
in  fact  a  ha  lard. 


For  this 
tion  the 
Thursday, 
printed  as 
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A  series  of 
that  the 
was  overstated 
special  groupi , 
use  modest 
ener  have  ' 
cancer. 

The  studies 
Is  no  saccbarl  i 
cancer  in  this  country, 


.  r  ;ason,  I  call  to  your  atten- 
Washington  Post  article  of 

1  larch  6.  1980,  which  is  re- 

f  ( lUows: 


ScAXK  Debumked 
By  Victor  Cohn) 
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medical  reports  concludes 
cancer  scare  of  the  1970s 
and  that,  except  for  certain 
such  as  children,  people  who 
of  the  artificial  sweet- 
cause  for  concern"  about 


major  finding  is  that  "there 

i-lnduced  epidemic  of  bladder 

Dr.  Robert  Hoover, 
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environraentja  studies  chief  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  says  In  today's  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  dieter  who  uses  a  packet  or  two  of 
saccharin  a  day  In  coffee,  or  the  diabetic 
who  drinks  a  diet  drink,  he  adds,  "can  be  as- 
sured" that  the  excess  risk  of  cancer,  "if 
present  at  all,  is  quite  small  and  little  cause 
for  concern." 

The  main  risk,  it  appears.  Is  among  chU- 
dren  and  youths,  heavy  saccharin  users  or 
diet-drinkers,  users  who  smoke  and  women 
who  are  pregnant 

The  New  Entfand  Journal  summarizes  a 
new  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  study 
tliat  faOed  to  find  any  general  pattern  of  ar- 
tificial sweetener  use  in  693  Bostonians  with 
bladder  cancer. 

Science  magazine  Friday  Is  to  report  simi- 
lar results  an>onc  >67  patients  In  six  cities 
who  were  studied  by  Dr.  Ernst  Wynder  and 
Steven  Stellman  of  the  American  Health 
Foundation. 

A  Food  and  Drug  Administration  official 
yesterday  said  FDA  Is  doing  nothing  to  pre- 
pare any  new  antl-saocharin  rules.  A  con- 
gressional moratorium  on  any  FDA  sacclia- 
rln  ban  expired  last  May.  Last  year  FDA  of- 
ficials were  Btm  speaking  of  possible  new  ac- 
tions against  the  sweetener. 

The  latest  studies  confirm  a  largely  simi- 
lar result  In  a  December  National  Cancer 
Institute  report  on  more  than  3,000  cancer 
patients. 

None  of  these  studies  proves  saccharin  to 
l)e  completely  safe.  Either  the  Harvard  or 
NCI  study  pr  both  found  some  excess  risk 
among  smokers,  and  among  users  of  more 
tlian  two  diet  drinks  or  their  equivalent 
daily.  A  padcet  of  sacctiarln  contains  about 
30  milligrams:  a  diet  drink  about  80. 

Almost  all  authorities  continue  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  heavy  consumption  of  diet 
drinks  by  many  youngsters  and  women  who 
may  t>ecome  pregnant,  and  the  heavy  adver- 
tising of  these  drinks. 

Taken  together,  however,  the  recent  stud- 
ies could  take  even  more  of  the  sting  out  the 
once-fervent  federal  anti-saccharin  drive. 

The  House  voted  last  year  to  extend  the 
moratorium  on  new  FDA  action.  "We  fuUy 
expect"  tlie  Senate  to  concur',  said  Wayde 
Pines.  FDA  associate  commissioner  for 
public  affairs.  "Therefore,  we  are  not  going 
to  expend  further  resources  In  developing 
regulations  on  saccharin." 

Pines  said  the  FDA  stUl  feels  that  saccha- 
rin Is  "a  weak  carcinogen."  but  a  carcinogen 
nonetheless,  and.  "We  are  stUl  concerned 
with  Its  consumption  by  so  many  people." 

The  most  damning  evidence  against  sac- 
ctiarin  has  come  from  studies  showing  that 
it  causes  or  helps  cause  bladder  cancers  In 
animals.  And  one  Canadian  study  Indicated 
a  60  percent  Increased  risk  of  bladder  cancer 
among  sacclutrln-uslng  men. 

The  situation  today  is  that  further  human 
studies  liave  failed  to  confirm  any  such  link 
in  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  NCI  did  find  a  60  percent  Increased 
risk  among  "heavy"  saccharin  users,  two  or 
more  eight-ounce  diet  drinks  or  six  or  more 
servings  a  day  of  a  sugar  substitute.  Women, 
for  example,  who  ordinarily  have  a  yearly 
rate  of  five  cases  of  bladder  cancer  per 
100.000.  may  have  eight  cases  with  heavy 
saccharin  use. 

The  same  study  found  an  upmeasurable 
degree  of  Increased  risk  among  saccharin- 
using  men.  who  smoked  two  or  more  ciga- 
rette packs  dally,  or  women  who  smoked 
one  or  more. 

Harvard's  Dr.  Alan  Morrison  and  Julie 
Buring  said  today  that  the,v  found  no  excess 
bladder  cancer  risk  in  either  men  or  women 
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saccharin  users  In  general.  But  they  too 
found  extra  risk  among  women  who  use  diet 
beverages  in  quantity. 

Where  NCI  found  some  extra  risk  among 
heavy  smokers.  Harvard  doctors  observed  no 
such  effect 

This  does  not  exonerate  smoxmg.  Wnat  it 
does  show.  Hoover  writes,  is  that  whatever 
risk  Is  associated  with 'saccharin  is  a  weak 
one,  which  doesn't  produce  enough  cases  for 
accurate  measurement  in  a  sample  of  hun- 
dreds of  persons. 

Just  the  same,  he  adds,  when  all  the  evi- 
dence, human  and  animal,  is  weighed 
against  the  lack  of  evidence  of  saccharin 
l>enefits.  any  use  at  all  by  non-diabetic  chil- 
dren or  pregnant  women  is  ill-advised.  So. 
he  says,  is  heavy  use  by  women  of  child- 
l>earing  age.  and  excessive  use  by  anyone. 

Then-FDA  commissioner  Donald  Kennedy 
and  four  members  of  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  food  safety  panel  told  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  last  year  that  saccha- 
rin "probably"  causes  some  bladder  cancers. 
They  said  it  should  at  least  be  denied  to  the 
millions  of  children  who  are  drinking  it.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  U.S./U.S.S.R.  SCIEN- 
TIFIC COOPERATION 

HON.  RICHARDL  OHINGER 

or  irxw  YORK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  IU3>RESEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6, 1980 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  its  unprecedented  deci- 
sion to  cancel  werldngs.  seminars,  and 
symposiums  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
at  least  6  months  in  protest  of  the 
banishment  of  Nobel  laureate  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Under  the  leadership  of 
President  PhUIp  Handler,  the  NAS  has 
been  a  consistent  and  effective  critic 
of  the  Soviets  human  rights  policies. 

It  Is  also  worth  rioting  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Dr.  Handler  has  further  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  leading  human 
rights  advocate  in  his  opening  state- 
ment at  the  Helsinki  Scientific  Forum, 
a  meeting  of  the  leading  scientists 
from  the  nations  which  signed  the 
Helsinki  accords  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  had  written,  along  with  33  of 
Iny  colleagues,  to  Dr.  Handler,  who 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation,  to  assure 
him  of  our  full  support  for  his  endeav- 
ors to  raise  the  human  rights  issue  at 
the  fonmi.  I  was  extremely  pleased  by 
his  response  to  our  letter  and  his 
opening  statement.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
cerpts from  this  letter. 

The  text  follows: 

National  Acadeht  of  Sciemcis, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  IS.  1980. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinoer. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinckr:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  the  letter,  dated  February 
13,  signed  by  you  and  33  Other  Congress- 
men, concerning  the  coitduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  CSCE-sponsored  Sci- 
entific Forum  in  Hamburg.  Our  delegation 
will  surely  be  deeply  impressed  and  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  you  feel  strong- 
ly concerning  Issues  of  human  rights. 
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As  the  simplest  Indicator  of  our  intentions 
concerning  the  Hambiu-g  meeting,  I  have  at- 
tached a  copy  of  the  penultimate  draft  of 
my  talk  at  the  opening  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Forum.  (Each  of  35  nations  is  entitled  to 
15  minutes.)  Of  necessity.  It  treats  in  some 
degree  of  the  purported  scientific  substance 
of  the  Forum  agenda,  but  Phope  that  you 
will  agree  that  its  principal  message  is  the 
profundity  of  American  concern  for  human 
righU. 

On  beiialf  of  my  colleagues,  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  your  powerful  message  of 
support  for  the  very  effort  which  is  the 
reason  that  most  of  us  are  going  to  Ham- 
burg. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Phiup  Hahdler, 

Presidentm 
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TAX  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  ABROAD 


ANTHONY  "TONY"  PISANO. 
1919-80 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOPSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  20.  one  of  my 
constituents.  Tony  Pisano.  a  leader  in 
the  South  Bay  fishing  industry,  passed 
away.  Tony's  death  is  a  tragic  loss  to 
both  his  family  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity, as  Tony  played  a  central  role  in 
everything  he  became  Involved  with. 

Tony's  life  revolved  around  the  har- 
bors of  San  Pedro  Bay,  where  he  spent 
his  early  years  as  a  boatowner  and 
captain.  He  joined  the  Fisherman's 
Cooperative  of  San  Pedro  in  1955.  and 
served  on  Its  board  of  directors.  Fol- 
lowing this.  Tony  was  the  association's 
president  for  4  years.  With  such  par- 
ticipation. Tony  eventually  became 
general  manager  of  the  cooperative, 
where  he  served  with  great  distinction 
for  the  last  13  years.  Other  involve- 
ments included  membership  in  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley's  Citizen's  Planning  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Area,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Commercial  Fishing  Vessel  Insur- 
ance. 

Tony's  reputation  for  honesty,  devo- 
tion to  people,  and  long,  hard  hours  of 
work  over  the  years  only  served  to  In- 
crease the  respect  men  and  women  of 
the  industry  had  for  him.  It  is  said 
that  "the  sea  can  be  fickle^  calm  one 
day  and  stormy  the  next"— yet  An- 
thony Pisano  was  the  antithesis  of 
that  phrase  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
South  Bay  area.  Rather,  he  was  a 
strong  and  stable  figure  with  whom 
they  could  work  in  harmony,  as  he 
was  one  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee.  and  I. 
have  known  the  Pisano  family  for 
many  years.  Our  deepest  sympathies 
are  extended  to  Tony's  wife  Eva,  his 
six  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  entire 
Pisano  family.  Tony's  achievements, 
and  devotion  to  his  community  serves 
as  a  beacon  to  us  all;  our  fond  memo- 
ries of  him  will  not  be  forgotten.* 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKAKtAS 
IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  another  issue  on  the  problems 
of  Americans  living  abroad.  This  issue 
deals  with  the  tax  problems  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad.  Tax  treatment  Is 
one  of  the  major  areas  these  citizens 
are  concerned  about  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  pay  close  attention  to 
this  data. 

The  material  follows: 
Issue  No.  27 

Short  title:  VS.  Taxation  of  Overseas 
Americans  Creates  Competitive  Problems. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  The  United 
States  tax  policy  is  that  all  American  citi- 
zens, no  matter  where  they  may  live,  tiave 
the  same  obligation  to  pay  VJS.  taxes  on 
their  earned  and  unearned  Income. 

No  other  major  country  of  the  Free  World 
lias  this  tax  approach.  All  of  the  rivals  to 
the  United  States  tax  their  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  their  residence.  This  applies  to  tax- 
ation of  earned  Income  and  foreign  un- 
earned income  as  well. 

Obviously,  therefore,  whenever  an  Ameri- 
can confronts  a  non-American  abroad,  the 
American  will  be  competing  with  an  extra- 
burden:  Ills  tax  liability  to  the  United 
States. 

A  number  of  observations  can  be  made 
about  this  U.S.  policy.  First,  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple It  Is  a  paradigm  example  of  a  situation 
where  equity  with  Americans  at  home  con- 
flicts with  equity  in  competition  against  in- 
dividuals of  other  nationalists  abroad. 

Second,  it  Is  most  curious  that  the  stoutly 
maintained  necessity  for  Americans  to  carry 
their  obligations  on  the  basis  of  citizenship 
no  matter  where  they  reside  Is  so  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  U.S.  practice  of  not 
giving  rights  or  benefits  on  the  basis  of  citi- 
zenship but  rather  defining  many  of  these 
on  the  basis  of  residency. 

Third,  the  United  SUtes  has  Just  expend- 
ed a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  labor 
to  negotiate  a  new  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ment to  insure  a  freer  movement  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  into  the  major  markets 
of  the  world.  Tet.  in  parallel  with  this  nego- 
tiating effort,  the  United  States  has  twice 
expended  considerable  effort  elaborating 
new  tax  practices  that  Impede  the  ability  of 
its  citizens  to  compete  in  these  same  mar- 
kets! 

Fourth,  the  United  States  maintains  that 
it  wants  to  promote  fair  competition  aroimd 
the  world.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of 
economics  Is  that  factor  Inputs  to  a  produc- 
tion process  are  used  In  proportion  to  their 
relative  costs.  We  have  chosen  to  make  the 
input  costs  of  using  American  labor  abroad 
more  costly  than  the  use  of  labor  of  any 
dlher  nationality.  In  other  words,  we  have 
unilateraUy  distorted  the  world  labor 
market  by  Imposing  a  unique  burden  on 
workers  of  one  nationality,  our  own. 

Fifth,  our  tax  policy  hurts  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  compete  In  markets  abroad  to 
the  extent  that  these  overseas  markets  do 
not  have  a  local  Income  tax  that  Is  similar 
to  our  own.  Paradoxically,  the  overseas  mar- 
kets where  we  have  the  most  vital  Interest 
in  strengthening  our  presence,  i.e.  those  of 
OPEC  countries,  are  the  very  markets 
where  our  unilateral  economic  disarmament 
tactics  hurt  the  most. 

Sixth,  the  cost  burden  Imposed  upon 
Americans  abroad  not  only  causes  direct 
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competitive  disadvantage  to  individual 
Americans  abroad.  It  also  creates  direct  and 
indirect  problems  for  employers  abroad,  for 
the  U.8.  Government  abrtMul,  and  for  aU 
American  citizens  at  home. 

ACA  was  recently  told  by  a  ■enior  officer 
of  a  large  Intematlonal  executive  recniit- 
mmt  company  that  a  number  of  important 
Middle  Eastern,  and  other  developing  coun- 
tries, clients  have  expressed  a  preference  for 
hiring  an  American  citizen  for  sensitive  Jobs 
that  involve  large  scale  corporate  and  na- 
tional planning.  Many  of  tbeae  clients,  how- 
ever, have  reloetanUy  beta  forced  to  hire 
individuals  of  other  nationalities  because 
the  American,  wtio  insists  on  t>elng  protect- 
ed tram  the  IRS,  Is  Just  too  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  everyone  else.  Tlieae  Jobs  often 
lead  to  the  speciflcation  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  large«cale  proJecU  overseas.  Not 
having  an  American  in  these  Jobs  means 
that  there  is  much  less  likelihood  tliat 
American  inputs  will  be  given  any  priority 
consideration  for  tlieae  projects^ 

Emtwrrassment  for  large  American  com- 
panies ainoad  occurs  as  ttie  practice  grows 
of  major  foreign  governments  objecting  to 
fees  In  contracts  ttiat  cover  ttie  costs  Ameri- 
can ocHnpanies  incur  to  tax  protect  their  on- 
ployeea  aliroad.  One  senior  corporate  execu- 
tive told  ACA  that  a  major  developing  coun- 
try government  instructed  them  to  delete 
such  fees  from  their  bids.  The  government 
objected  to  making  transfer  paymenU  to 
the  VJS.  Treasury  for  worii  performed  In 
their  own  countries  abroad.  This  conflict  of 
sovereignty  Is  most  unfortunate  aind  can 
lead  to  further  difffaniltles  on  a  diplomatic 
level,  and  it  also  can  be  used  to  Inflame  local 
populations  abroad.  The  extra  cost  burden 
assumed  by  the  American  company  employ- 
er in  such  cases  also  Implies  that  they  must 
live  with  town-  profit  margins  In  these  mar- 
kets than  companies  with  fewer  American 
employees,  or  else  they  must  cover  these 
lost  revenues  with  profit  from  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every  addition- 
al billion  dollars  of  exports  of  manufactured 
products  provides  at  least  40,000  new  Jobs  in 
the  United  States.  Each  time  our  taxation 
of  overseas  Americans  leads  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, to  a  loss  of  exports  abroad  this 
means  ttiat  the  U.S.  economy  suffers.  And. 
of  course,  this  means  not  only  fewer  Jobs 
but  also  lost  revenues  for  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  from  fewer  tax  gener- 
ators, and  also  higher  budget  deficits  for 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
through  the  need  to  provide  additional  un- 
employment t>enefits  at  home.  Lest  it  be 
Uiought  that  this  Is  not  a  real  problem,  rep- 
utable American  Industrial  sources  confirm 
that  the  United  Stotes  tias  lost  billions  of 
dollars  In  projects  in  the  Middle  East  alone 
in  the  last  three  years  due  in  large  part  to 
the  unfortunate  tax  practices  of  the  United 
SUtcs. 

Seventti.  a  different  form  of  disadvantage 
can  occur  to  the  United  SUtes  from  Its  poli- 
cies on  taxation.  It  has  often  been  main- 
tained that  since  taxes  abroad  In  many 
cases  equal  or  exceed  the  amoimt  of  tax 
ttiat  is  due  to  the  United  States,  there  is 
really  no  problem  for  Americans  in  many 
countries  abroad.  This  is  incorrect.  Large 
American  companies,  because  they  need  to 
have  personnel  policies  that  appear  to  be 
equitable  to  all  of  their  employees  abroad, 
and  because  they  alone  have  to  worry  about 
sheltering  their  employees  from  double  tax 
burdens  wherever  they  might  be  assigned 
abroad,  have  alone  among  all  of  the  major 
corporations  of  the  world  been  forced  to 
adopt  a  tax-equalization  practice.  This  func- 
tions basically  as  follows:  the  employee  Is 
assigned  a  base  reference  salary  for  work 
abroad  that  Is  comparable  to  wtiat  would  be 
earned  In  the  United  SUtes  for  a  similar 
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Job.  The  embloyer  then  withholds  trota  this 
nlary  the  i  mount  of  VJR.  tax  that  would 
Donaally  be  paid  in  the  United  States.  AU  of 
the  other  ii  icentives  needed  to  induce  the 
American  s  broad  are  then  «dded  to  this 
base  (aner-(  u)  salary  as  weD  as  the  cost-of- 
livinc  aDoasnces.  bourins.  travel,  home- 
leave.  lUkR  md  srhooUng  allowances.^ 


HE  hLTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  comracncuT 
IH  THK  E  OUSK  OF  REPRISXirrATIVES 

Uit  nday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  DOl  >D.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  I  «stmed  before  the  House 
WajTi  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  re  carding  the  need  for  this 
Congress  t  >  am>rove  a  h«Uth  insur- 
ance prop<6al  that  will  address  the 
most  serioi  is  problems  f adng  Ameri- 
cans in  th  ^  area  of  health  care  and 
health  car »  costs,  and  the  need  for 
doing  so  w  th  limited  expenditures  tA 
FMeral  do  lars.  Tlie  following  Is  the 
text  of  my  i  emarks  before  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

STATmairr  ex  >  Hon.  CHXisroPBia  J.  Dood,  a 
RiraisKirri  tm  m  Con  gkess  ntoM  ths 
Szsn  or  O  iMwanricuT 

Mr.  DoDD. '  "hank  you.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  you.  I  apologise 
for  being  a  Ittle  late.  I  have  a  prepared 
statement  hire.  I  may  deviate  from  it  a 
little  bit.  I  wi  tnt  to  thank  you  and  the  com- 
mittee for  pi  oviding  me  an  opportunity  to 
appear  bef or  \  you  to  express  my  strong  in- 
terest in  seel]  g  this  Congress,  the  96th  Caa- 
gress.  adopt  i  n  affordable  but  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  resi  lonsible  health  insurance  pro- 
posal 

It  has  now  been  over  30  years,  as  I  am 
sure  you  anl  the  committee  well  know, 
since  Presldei  it  Truman  first  proposed  a  na- 
tional health  plan.  He  told  Congress  then 
that  "the  wel  are  and  security  of  our  nation 
demand  thai  the  opportimity  for  good 
health  be  mai  le  available  to  all  regardless  of 
residence,  rac ;  or  economic  sUtus." 

Today  the  i  Igures  indicate  that  there  are 
between  11  liillion  and  18  million  Ameri- 
cana under  Ijhe  age  of  65  who  have  no 
health  insura  ice  at  all.  that  there  are  more 
than  19  mQlli»n  Americans  who  have  inad- 
equate covers  te  and  that  there  is  a  total  of 
83  million  Ax  lerlcans,  or  40  percent  of  the 
population,  w  lo  have  no  catastrophic  cover- 
age whatsoev<  r. 

Equally  dlsl  resslng  are  the  facts  that  51 
million  Amer  cans  live  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  t  lat  lack  access  to  services  and 
that  in  1978  the  consumer  paid  approxi- 
mately $50  bi]  lion  In  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  health  cai  e  over  and  above  the  amounts 
paid  out  by  F  ideral.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  prl  «te  insurance. 

I  believe  tlu  t  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  now  united  in  their  desire  to 
provide  healt  i  insurance  protection  from 
the  impact  o  ever-lncressing  health  care 
costs. 

I  would  like  to  put  forth  to  you  today  my 
basic  feelings  i  m  what  I  believe  should  be  in- 
corporated an  1  be  essential  to  any  health 
insurance  pro  losal:  Every  American  citisen 
should  have  i  vallable  to  hhn  or  her  (1)  a 
health  care  pi  in  to  provide  for  basic  medi- 
cal needs  and  (3)  a  catastrophic  coverage 
plan  to  saf eg  lard  against  the  debHitating 
costs  of  some  llnesses.  No  American  should 
have  to  go  witiiout  wnnimnfn  health  services 
nor  should  he  or  she  have  to  face  banknipt- 
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cy  or  loss  of  a  home  or  bustaiess  to  provide 
needed  care. 

You  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  all  tell 
stories  about  constituents.  I  suppose,  who 
have  been  confronted  by  this  situation,  but 
one  that  comes  right  to  home  Is  that  the 
daughter  of  my  administrative  assistant  in 
my  district  office  gave  birth  to  a  premature 
child.  In  fact,  it  was  Just  over  six  months. 
And  that  child  spent  4H  months  in  a  very 
fine  facility  in  Hertford.  Connectknit.  that 
takes  care  of  infant  Illnesses  in  particular. 

His  daughter  and  son-in-law  had  no  insur- 
ance coverage.  And  the  bill  for  4H  months 
ttx  them  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3S.0OO.  They  wHI  never  get  out  from  under- 
neath it.  He  doesnt  have  the  Und  (rf  Job  op- 
portunity that  is  going  to  put  him  in  an 
Income  bracket  that  would  even  approach 
the  kind  of  income  needed  to  offset  the 
costs  of  that  health  care. 

I  certainly  dont  think  of  Stan  Israelite  in 
my  offioe  as  being  destitute.  I  dont  think  of 
his  daughter  or  son-in-law  as  being  desti- 
tute. Yet  they  have  run  Into  the  stark  reali- 
ty of  a  catastroptite  Illness  that  they  wen 
not  prepared  for.  They  have  oo  insurance, 
notUng  to  cover  it  And  unless  they  go  into 
bankruptcy  or  &o  aomething  else,  they  are 
going  to  have  that  bill  facing  them  for  Uie 
rest  of  their  lives  and  probably  that  child's 
liffeaswelL 

And  you  can,  I  am  sure,  go  on  with  me  and 
eite  case  after  case  that  we  tiave  been  con- 
bonted  with  where  this  has  occurred. 

The  various  proposals  that  you  will  be 
considering.  I  am  sure,  don't  differ  in  princi- 
ple. And  1  am  sure  you  have  heard  the  rhet- 
oric of  everyone,  expressing  their  concern 
with  the  general  problem.  The  question  Is: 
What  sort  of  proposals  are  we  golnk  to  come 
forward  with  to  oope  with  it? 

If  it  were  feasible.  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  a  comprehensive  bill  that  would 
cover  the  gamut  of  health  care  services,  but 
I  am  a  realist  and  I  can  ^predate  that  the 
present  economics  dictate  against  such  an 
approach  at  this  time. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  in 
view  of  the  present  world  situation,  there 
are  going  to  be  ever-increasing  pressures  in 
the  coming  months  and  years  to  allocate  a 
Urger  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget  to 
defense  and  energy  programs.  Whether  or 
not  jrou  or  I  or  anybody  else  would  necessar- 
ily agree  that  every  proposal  that  comes 
along  Is  Important,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  competition  for  dollars  is  going  to  be 
stronger. 

In  the  coming  years  we  are  going  to  find, 
as  I  mentioned,  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  Federal  budget  will  go  to  energy  and  de- 
fense, and  other  programs  are  going  to  face 
stiff  compeUUon.  At  any  rate,  as  a  result,  we 
caa  gapect  that  resources  for  other  domes- 
tie  programs  are  gotaig  to  be  restricted. 

In  evaluating  any  proposal  for  health  care 
coverage,  we  have  to  accept  these  realities 
and  try  to  work  within  their  constraints. 
And  I  have  concluded  that,  faced  with  the 
unavoidable  budgetary  Umitaticas.  we 
cannot  enact  a  major  comprehensive  health 
insurance  plan.  but.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
colleagues  can  and  will  enact  a  program  to 
respond  to  ttie  most  serious  and  baste  needs 
for  adequate  health  Insiuwice  coverage. 

The  realization  has  finally  come  home  to 
Congress  that  we  have  done  nothing  for  too 
long  In  the  name  of  wanting  to  do  every- 
thing. I  would  ask  that  this  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  and  the  whole  Con- 
gress focus  its  efforts  on  approving  a  pro- 
gram that  incorporates  the  tenet  of  health 
protection  for  every  citizen.  WhQc  reserving 
Judgment  on  individual  proposals,  I  believe 
that  there  are  several  that  have  the  poten- 
tial to  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
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very  narrow  eatastrophie  plans  as  w^  as  to 
the  broad,  comprehensive  ones. 

Without  making  specific  comments  on  the 
partknilars  of  the  kind  of  program  you 
might  develop  or  recommend.  I  would  like 
to  generally  address  ourself  to  some  of  the 
critical  issues  you  will  be  considering,  such 
as:  What  services  should  be  covered  in  a 
catastrophic  insurance  program?  Who  will 
be  provided  coverage?  And  what  we  can 
afford  to  provide? 

De^Ite  the  alarming  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans with  no  Insurance  or  Inadequate  cover- 
age, both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  made  progress  In  the  recent  past  In 
providing  more  and  better  coverage  to 
larger  numbers  of  people.  According  to  1979 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates. 
those  with  no  insurance  rq>resent  between 
8  and  8  percent  of  the  population  under  65. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  population,  then,  has 
some  form  of  coverage  through  either  pri- 
vate or  pubUc  programs. 

I  am  ooofldent  that  these  existing  systems 
for  financing  health  care  can.  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, provide  catastrophic  coverage  to 
those  many  Americans  presently  covered. 

My  primary  concern  and  reason  for  being 
here  today  is  to  point  out  the  need  for  as- 
surances that  basic,  minimum  health  care 
benefits  be  incorporated  in  whatever  pro- 
gram you  mi^t  evolve  for  the  segment  of 
the  population  presently  having  no  access 
to  health  care. 

This  population  Is  largely  comprised  of 
the  unemployed,  the  self-employed,  the  em- 
ployed without  an  employer-offered  plan. 
the  elderly  and  the  near-poor  who  do  not 
qualify  for  medicare  or  medicaid,  the  young 
and  those  who  cannot  afford  or  secure  pri- 
vate insurance  because  they  are  high  risks. 
I  believe  an  «nployment-based  cata- 
strophic plan  ifith  strong  tax  incentives  for 
employers  and  reasonable  deductibles  for 
Individuals  and  families  can  be  established 
through  the  private  insurance  mechanism 
for  the  majority  of  Americans  without  the 
large  expenditures  of  tax  dollars  called  for 
by  other  plans. 

I  share  the  confidence  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry has  In  Itself  with  regard  to  its  ability 
to  provide  coverage  for  all  Americans  at  rea- 
sonable costs  for  the  employed  and  for 
others  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  for  any 
catastrophic  plan,  the  subcommittee  consid- 
er the  merits  of  some  form  of  extended  cov- 
erage for  terminated  employees  as  well  as  of 
extending  the  definition  of  "dependent"  to 
that  used  by  the  IR&  Such  options  would 
bring  Into  the  system  the  temporarily  un- 
employed and  the  21-  to  26-year-oIds  who 
are  still  In  school  or  otherwise  dependent. 

In  addltlofL  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Gary 
Burton,  who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee earlier  today  in  behalf  of  the  Ufe  In- 
surance Association  of  America  outlined  the 
Industry's  interest  in  establishing  residual 
market  mechanisms— State  pools,  similar  to 
the  exlstbig  pool  in  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut. These  pools  would  guarantee  the 
availability  of  coverage,  regardless  of  an  in- 
dividual's health,  at  a  reasonable  cost— no 
more  than  180  percent  of  the  average  premi- 
ums charged  to  small  employer  groups. 

However,  it  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  private  insurance  system  alone; 
I  would  find  such  a  proposal  unacceptable. 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  Its  share  of  the  responsibili- 
ty for  providing  more  and  better  coverage. 

Granted  we  cannot  afford  a  $60  bllUon  or 
a  130  billion  Federal  insurance  program,  but 
we  can  afford— we  must  afford— a  roughly 
estimated  85  to  87  billion  to  provide  for  the 
unmet  basic  health  care  and  castastrophic 
coverage  needs  of  our  poor,  nearpoor  and 
the  elderly.  I  think  those  figures,  Ur.  Chair- 
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nfMi,  are  the  ones  that  have  been  menUoned 
by  the  Sehate  Finance  Committee  as  levels 
that  they  are  looking  at 

Whether  these  changes  be  brought  about 
through  altering  existing  public  programs 
or  through  providing  Federal  subsidies  of 
insurance  premiums  or  through  some  other 
means,  I  leave  open  to  your  consideration. 

Further,  I  believe  that  including  provi- 
sions for  such  services  as  mental  health  care 
and  preventive  health  care  Is  essential  for 
any  catastrophic  plan.  You  may  recall  that 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Senator  Kennedy  was 
first  advocating  his  initial  proposal  and 
there  was  an  effort  to  streamline  that 
health  care  program,  two  of  the  areas  that 
were  cut  in  the  first  Instance  had  to  do  with 
mental  health  care  and  preventive  care. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  while  you  can  make  a 
good  case  and  argiunent  for  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent services,  living  In  the  times  we  do,  we 
need  to  pay  far  more  attention  to  mental 
health  care.  I  would  hope  that  in  your  con- 
sideration of  proposals,  you  will  take  that 
into  consideration  and  see  that  it  Is  not 
avoided  or  swept  under  the  carpet  as  It  has 
been  from  time  to  time. 

For  years  we  have  given  Upservice  to 
mental  health  care  programs  and  have  ig- 
nored the  importance  and  cost-effectiveness 
of  preventive  care. 

In  addition  to  my  very  strong  interest  in 
seeing  the  subcommittee  address  these  two 
particular  issues,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
seeing  what  your  reconunendatlons  will  be 
in  the  i^a  of  cost  containment,  a  serious 
and  growing  problem. 

I  know  that  your  work  Is  Just  beginning, 
but  I  would  ask  that  throughout  your  delib- 
erations you  give  special  consideration  to 
the  unique  circumstances  of  those  millions 
of  Americans  without  health  care  coverage, 
if  we  faU  to  make  adequate  provisions  for 
one  of  them,  we  have  failed  in  the  whole.  I 
believe  that  we  can  arrive  at  legislation 
that,  at  least  Initially,  will  respond  to  these 
most  serious  and  pressing  needs,  and  keep- 
ing Federal  spending  to  a  mlntamm  Is  obvi- 
ously a  point  that  has  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

I  would  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  Just 
mentioning  to  you  that,  coming  from  Con- 
necticut we  obviously  have  a  strong  interest 
in  the  Issue  of  national  health  insurance. 
We  are  the  insurance  capital  of  the  country. 
There  have  been  any  number  of  proposals 
that  have  come  out  of  the  Insurance  indus- 
try. 

I  dont  think  all  of  them  are  necessarily 
good,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  are  caught  in 
this  debate  between  those  who  would  like  to 
see  us  do  nothing  and  those  who  would 
want  us  to  do  what  may  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  do. 

My  fear  is  that  this  debate  will  go  on  in- 
definitely, and  we  will  do  nothing.  My  hope 
is  that  this  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  before  we  adjourn 
this  year  will  be  able  to  come  forward  with  a 
health  insurance  program  that  will  begin  to 
meet  our  more  serious  health  problems.  It 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  everybody;  there 
may  be  problems  with  certain  aspects  of  It 
that  only  time  will  help  us  resolve;  but  to 
allow  this  debate  to  go  on  in  perpetuity  is  to 
me  a  greater  travesty  than  the  mistakes  we 
might  make  In  starting  something  new. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
holding  this  series  of  hearings.  And,  I  am 
confident  that  the  make-up  of  this  subcom- 
mittee is  such  that  you  will  come  forward 
with  a  viable  prograrti.  and  do  your  very 
best  to  see  that  this  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  finally  live  up  to  the  commitment 
that  every  one  of  us  has  made  for  far  too 
long  in  campaign  speecnes.  Thank  you.o 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GREEN  INTRODUCES  HOME 
HEATINO  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 


or  HKW  TORX 
HI  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEFRZSENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  March  ft  1980 

•  Mr.  QREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  4  years  the  Congress  has  provided 
some  type  of  home  heating  assistance 
for  the  Nation's  poor.  This  was  done  In 
reaction  to  unusually  severe  winter 
conditions  and  rising  energy  costs. 
However,  Congress  has  always  acted 
out  of  an  emergency  and  has  provided 
too  little  money  too  late  In  the  winter 
season  to  be  used  with  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency. 

On  January  10  of  this  year,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  responded 
to  my  request  and  conducted  a  hearing 
in  New  York  to  examine  questions  of 
Inflation  and  its  Impact  on  the  elderly. 
I  charged  at  that  hearing  that  It  no 
longer  makes  sense  to  view  home  heat- 
ing assistance  as  a  one-shot,  emergen- 
cy program.  Energy  costs  have  risen  so 
dramatically  over  the  last  few  years 
that  it  is  now  necessary  to  enact  a  sub- 
stantial, permanent,  ongoing  program 
of  assistance  which  local  governments 
can  count  on  and  for  which  they  can 
plan  in  advance.  During  the  Aging 
Committee  hearing.  I  pledged  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  provide  such  a  pro- 
gram and  I  am  pleased  today  to  an- 
nounce the  introduction  of  the  Home 
Heating  Security  Act. 

Since  my  hearing  In  New  York  we 
have  learned  that  the  general  infla- 
tion rate  has  risen  to  an  incredible  18 
percent  in  the  Northeast.  This  places 
an  excruciating  burden  upon  all  citi- 
zens and  is  intolerable  for  low-income 
households  and  the  elderly.  Through 
October  1979,  fuel  ofl  prices  rose  by 
over  60  percent  In  the  preceding  12 
months,  natural  gas  in  excess  of  30 
percent,  and  electricity  by  dose  to  10 
percent.  By  comparison.  1977-78  price 
increases  were  only  one-fifth  to  one- 
half  as  great,  In  the  majority  ol  cases. 
According  to  most  estimates,  these  In- 
creases will  push  home  energy  costs  to 
over  20  percent  of  hoiisehold  Income 
for  low-income  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies, compared  with  less  than  10  per- 
cent for  households  with  average  In- 
comes. 

It  Is  clear  that  action  must  be  taken 
now  so  that  we  can  have  in  place  a 
home  heating  assistance  program  for 
the  coming  winter  seasons.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  establishes 
such  a  program  for  the  next  3  years 
and  would  allow  $3.25  billion  to  be 
spent  In  fiscal  year  1981— compared 
with  $1.6  billion  In  the  1979-80  winter 
season— and  $6.5  billion  in  each  of  the 
next  2  years. 

•During  consideration  of  this  year's 
assistance  package.  I  was  successful  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  In  gaining  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  to  require  equi- 
table treatment  of  renters  in  the  pro- 
gram. My  legislation  for  the  coming  3 
years  is  carefully  written  to  make  ex- 
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pllcit  that  renters  must  be  treated  on 
an  equal  basis  with  owners. 

The  Home  Heating  Security  Act 
would  distribute  90  percent  of  its  ap- 
propriated funds  to  State  block  grants 
and  the  remaining  10  percent  to  the 
crisis  intervention  program  which  is 
administered  by  the  Commimlty  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  matching  in- 
centive grants  to  States  for  State  Ini- 
tiatives imder  this  program.  The  dis- 
tribution formula  for  the  State  block 
grant  program  is  computed  by  the 
number  of  heating  days  squared, 
weighted  by  the  number  of  house- 
holds below  150  percent  of  the  poverty 
leveL 

To  receive  funds  each  State  woiUd 
be  required  to  develop  a  home  heating 
assistance  plan  which  would  spell  out 
the  mechanism  for  distribution  of  the 
aid;  would  require  equitable  treatment 
for  renters;  would  give  priority  to  the 
lowest  income  households,  the  aged 
and  disabled;  would  require  provisions 
for  referral,  coordination,  outreach, 
monitoring,  and  auditing;  would  pro- 
hibit the  counting  of  cars,  personal  be- 
longings and  primary  residences  In 
any  State  assets  tests;  would  require 
certain  notices  and  delays  before  the 
termination  of  any  energy  service  to 
eligible  households;  and  would  require 
States  to  mfri"*A<»  existing  levels  of 
public  assistance  benefits— so  that  aid 
imder  this  act  could  not  simply  be  sub- 
stituted for  assistance  now  being  pro- 
vided by  States.  In  addition,  no  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Home  Heating 
Security  Act  could  be  counted  as 
Income  or  resources  tmder  any  Feder- 
al, State,  or  local  program  of  assist- 
ance or  taxation. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  stress 
the  need  to  have  such  an  assistance 
program  in  place  well  In  advance  of 
the  heating  season.  I  haVe  consulted 
with  many  State  and  local  administra- 
tors who  have  dealt  with  such  assist- 
ance in  the  past,  and  a  universal  com- 
ment has  been  that  greater  efficiency 
can  be  achieved  and  more  people  can 
be  helped  if  administrators  can  plan  in 
advance  on  such  a  program  and  If 
there  Is  relative  consistency  In  the  pro- 
gram from  year  to  year.  My  legislation 
meets  these  requirements  and  also  in- 
creases the  amount  ol  aid  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  most  se- 
rious cOTislderatlon.  I  will  be  working 
for  its  early  adoption.^ 


MARYKNOLL  SISTERS  RECALL 
WORLD  WAR  II  ORDEAL 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

<»mWTORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speakfer,  In 
these  times  of  international  unrest, 
talk  of  war  Is  not  uncommon.  An  arti- 
cle which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Gannett  Westchester  newspapers  de- 
scribes the  horrifying  ordeal  suffered 
by  47  Maryknoll  sisters  during  World 
War  n.  As  military  solutions  are  ban« 
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The  prisoners  aU  did  two  hours  of  camp 
work  daily,  she  said.  One  of  those  chores 
was  building  coffins. 

But  one  day  the  routine  was  broken. 

"The  morning  gong  had  sounded  and  we 
were  going  to  line  up  when  we  heard  planes. 
Then  someone  said,  'they're  dropping  out  of 
theplanesT" 

Some  ISO  paratroopers  and  FlUplno  guer- 
rillas had  taken  the  guards  by  surprise  and 
Invaded  the  camp.  Sister  Mary  said. 

"We  must  have  been  a  real  motley  crew. 
Some  of  the  sokhers  gave  us  their  food  and 
eried  when  they  saw  us."  she  said. 

Six  weeks  later  they  were  shipped  back  to 
the  U.8.  Sister  Mary  returned  to  Maryknoll 
HfartguartCTS  In  Osslnlng. 

"This  year  seemed  to  be  a  landmark." 
Sister  Mary  said.  "It  was  felt  more  deeply 
bediuse  of  this  talk  of  war  and  registration 
for  the  draft.  We  remember  the  horror  of 
the  days  of  the  war  when  we  saw  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  boys.  "War  is  a  terrible 
thing."  she  said.  -"And  what  does  it  accom- 
plish?"* 
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AMENDPTO  Fra>ERAL  URBAN 
HOMESTEADmO  PROGRAM 

HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 
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HONORING  SGT.  MAJ.  HAROLD 
BLOOM 
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HON.  BflCHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OTMAaTLAim 

ni  THfc  HOCSX  OF  KZPRESElfTAnVES 

Thunday.  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,>on  Aprfl 
SO.  1980.  one  of  my  constituents. 
Harold  Bloom  of  SOver  Spring,  Md.. 
will  be  retiring  from  the  Army  Reserve 
after  more  than  SO  years  of  service  in 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Army  system. 
Mr.  Bloom  will  be  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant  major,  the  highest 
rank  for  a  noncommissioned  officer  In 
the  Army  Resove.  He  served  on  active 
duty  during  World  War  H  and  In  the 
Resenrea  during  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars. 

Sergeant  Major  Bloom  has  served 
since  Novonber  15,  1975,  as  logistics 
readiness  sergeant  and  nonocMnmls- 
sloned  ^flcer  In  charge  (NOOIC)  of 
the  logistics  rearttrtess  office  In  Uie 
SlOth  Theater  Army  Area  Command. 
Fort  Behpolr.  Ta.  He  has  hOA  the  rank 
of  sergeant  major  since  March  15. 
1969. 

It  Is  a  prtTllege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  eoQeaguea  In  the  House  the 
iHstlngwIshed  record  drsenrtoe  to  our 
Nattoo  achieved  by  Harold  Bloom.  He 
has  devoted  many  years  in  the  Re- 
serves assisting  In  their  key  role  two- 
teetlng  our  national  seoirtty.  He  ex- 
emplifies the  ocmtrfbutloa  a  dtlsen 

soldier  can  make  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

On  March  IS.  Bergeaitt  Major  Bloom 
win  be  hoooted  tor  his  years  of  dedi- 
cated scrvlee  by  Natknal.  State,  and 
local  officials.  iCr.  wmiMn  D.  Clark. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Anny.  win  rspreseul  Beeretary  Alex- 
ander and  make  a  presenUtton  of  a 
BedaL  fMegate  LodUe  Manrer  of 
•Over  Spring,  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land House  of  IMtogatea.  wm  be  preo- 
cnt  r^xeseatlng  the  Otste  legislature, 
•od  Ceunrilnian  MIehael  Oudto  win 
fepreeent  the  Oson^  Councfl  of 
Montgomery  County.» 


•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  urban  homestead- 
Ing  program,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Is  to  utilize  existing  hous- 
ing stock  to  provide  homeownershlp. 
In  doing  so.  It  encourages  public  and 
private  Investment  In  selected  neigh- 
borhoods and  assists  In  their  preserva- 
tion and  revltallaation.  In  fact,  since 
its  Inception  In  1974.  the  iH-ogram  has 
encouraged  local  governments  in  84 
cities  to  preserve  their  urban  neigh- 
borhoods through  the  dedication  and 
work  of  those  who  wish  to  live  In  those 
neighborhoods. 

Although  the  program  Is  now  ap- 
m'oaching  Its  sixth  year,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  wide  acceptance  in 
many  of  this  Nation's  finandally  hard 
pressed  cmnmunltles.  I  found  It  sur- 
prising when  I  first  heard  this  fact,  be- 
cause the  program  Is  designed  to 
counter  the  blight  found  in  many  of 
those  ccnnmunltles.  Amcmg  the  rea- 
sons these  local  governments  offer  for 
their  Inability  to  use  the  program  are: 
First,  that  It  requires  locsl  govern- 
ment to  pay  the  various  administrative 
costs  associated  with  the  program, 
such  as  participant  acreenlng  and 
counsellnr.  second,  that  the  Federal 
Government  stops  paying  the  real 
esUte  taxes  on  the  property  after  it 
has  been  transferred  to  a  local  govern- 
ment; and  third  that  the  property  is 
off  the  tax  rolls  during  the  S-year  re- 
habilitation period  during  which  the 
homesteaders  are  required  by  Federal 
law  to  Uve  in  the  property  they  one 
day  hope  to  own.  The  financially  bur- 
dened dtlea  of  thiB  Nation,  where 
much  of  our  urban  blight  Is  found, 
find  these  Federal  requirements  diffi- 
cult to  pay  for.  As  a  result,  they  do  not 
use  the  program. 

What  I  am  describing  to  you  is  a 
very,  very  serious  problem  affecting 
the  use  of  the  Federal  urban  home- 
steading  program  in  the  very  commu- 
nities which  oould  most  benefit  from, 
but  cannot  now  afford  the  coats  associ- 
ated with,  what  is  fissrntlsllr  a  self- 
help  program.  In  order  to  rectify  this 
problem.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  permit  theee  commimltles  across 
the  country  to  take  part  In  the  pro- 
gram, under  my  bm.  HUD  would  be 
allowed— but  not  required— to  pay  any 
real  estate  tax  or  other  expenses  it 
feels  may  be  necessary  or  dealrable  to 
encourage  greater  use  by  local  govern- 
ments of  this  Innovative  and  attractive 
program.  It  would  be  up  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  detenalne  when  pay- 
ment of  theee  ooets  by  the  Depart- 
ment would  ssrve  better  the  obJeeUves 
of  mtiaa  homesteadtag.  bi  effect,  my 
bffl  would  repeal  a  enrreiA  HUD  regu- 
laUon  prohibiting  FMenl  payment  of 
4hese  costs  under  any  dreumstanoe. 
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Note  that  the  approach  favored  by 
this  bill  does  not  require  Federal  pay- 
ment of  these  costs.  Such  a  rigid 
Washington-mandated  approach  to 
local  development,  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree,  could  only  be  counterpro- 
ductive in  a  program  in  which  admin- 
istrative flexibility  brings  the  best  re- 
sults. 

The  Federal  urban  homesteading 
program  is  a  good  one.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  support  this 
effort  to  make  it  more  accessible  to 
the  people  it  is  supposed  to  serve.* 
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IdARK  GREEN.  OF  CONGRESS 
WATCH.  AN  EFFECTIVE  CON- 
SUMER ADVOCATE 


DEWEY  SHORT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OITINGER 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IW  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  American.  Hon.  Dewey 
Short  of  Missouri,  is  a  loss  to  his 
Nation  and  his  generation.  It  Is  espe- 
cially sad  for  family,  and  for  friends 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

I  first  met  Dewey  Short  In  early 
1935  when  I  came  to  Capitol  Hill  in 
the  role  of  congressional  secretary.  As 
a  freshman  Missouri  Congressman  he 
was  then  making  the  first  steps 
toward  what  was  to  become  a  long  and 
illustrious  career.  The  passage  of  time 
reveals  the  great  role  he  was  to  play  in 
service  to  our  country,  especially  in 
the  field  of  national  security. 

In  performing  his  work,  he  quickly 
established  himself  as  a  master  of 
words,  and  as  a  true  professional  In 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts.  Pew  men 
have  ever  served  in  the  Congress  who 
were  his  peers  In  oratory. 

My  long  friendship  with  Mr.  Short 
enriched  itself  as  the  years  went  by. 
Nothing  came  to  be  more  meaningful 
to  me  than  the  friendship  and  courte- 
sy he  always  extended  to  me.  This 
reached  its  most  wamihig  peak  on  the 
first  day  I  served  on  the  Hill  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  The  first,  and 
for  that  day.  the  only  Member  of  the 
House  who  called  at  my  office,  was 
Dewey  Short  He  came  to  greet  me  as 
a  fellow  Member  and  to  offer  his  good 
offices  In  helping  me  get  started  in  my 
new  career.  Later,  when  I  made  my 
first  speech  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
which  biddentaUy  had  energy  as  its 
subject.  Dewey  Short  remained  on  the 
floor,  asked  me  to  yield  and  praised 
my  speech.  For  a  freshman,  these  en- 
couraging words  from  such  a  distin- 
guished Member,  made  a  mark  I  have 
always,  and  will  always,  cherish. 

I  cite  these  personal  experiences  be- 
cause I  think  they  teU  best  the  kind, 
considerate,  and  friendly  man  he  was. 
Knowing  and  working  with  him  en- 
riched my  life,  and  t  mourn  his  passing. 
My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  our 
prayers  and  sympathy  to  his  wonderful 
wife  and  his  family.* 


in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6. 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues,  attention 
to  the  article  in  the  Sunday.  March  2. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  entitled. 
"Mark  Green  of  Congress  Watch." 
The  article  accurately  portrays  Mark 
as  a  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  effec- 
tive consumer  advocate. 

Mark  Green  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
dividual. As  director  of.  Congress 
Watch,  he  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution In  the  continuing  battle  to 
enact  meaningful  consumer  protection 
legislation. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Mask  Grzkh  or  Cohcress  Watch 
(By  Judith  Miller) 

WASHmcTOK.— His  goal  was  modest:  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  .Thirteen  years  ago.  in 
his  first  Washington  Job.  Mark  Green 
thought  he  would  take  a  small  step  in  that 
direction.  A  summer  intern  lor  New  York 
Republican  Soiator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  he 
drafted  and  circulated  among  his  fellow  In- 
terns a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  urgfng 
him  to  withdraw  AmerteBn  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  results  surpassed  his  wOdest  expecta- 
tions. An  enraged  L3J.  canceled  his  tradi- 
tional meeting  with  summer  interns;  the 
House  of  Representatives  suspended  the 
intern  program  for  several  years  and  Mr. 
Oreen  was  almost  dismissed  by  Senator 
Javits.  who  thought  Interns  should  not  be 
drafting  his  foreign  policy  positions. 

Mark  Oreen.  now  M  years  old.  is  still 
making  waves.  His  setting  Is  unprepossess- 
ing—a rundown  offloe  on  Capitol  HilL  And 
the  budget  Is  a  modest  $300,000  a  year, 
which  supporU  seven  lawyen.  as  well  ss  Mr. 
Green.  But  as  director  of  Congress  Watch, 
the  lobbying  group  founded  and  funded  by 
Ralph  NadCT.  he  is  widely  regarded  as 
among  the  most  articulate  and  dynamic  ad- 
vocates for  Uboral  causes  and  legislation. 

Mr.  Green's  career  was  grounded  In  be- 
coming known  as  Mr.  Nadcr^  "right-hand 
man."  The  two  have  worked  together  sinos 
1989.  except  for  two  yean  In  which  Mr. 
Oreen  worked  on  Ramsey  Calk's  campaigns 
for  a  Senate  seat  But  over  the  years.  Mr. 
Oreen  has  developed  an  Independent  repu- 
tation. 

Mr.  Green,  whose  affable  personality  eon- 
trasU  with  Mr.  Nader's  ^ten-austers 
manner,  ta  besteged  by  kivttatloos  from 
business  groups  to  diseuss  hta  posltims,  and 
he  speaks  about  80  times  a  year,  often  with- 
out fee.  for  consumer  and  student  groups. 

He  obviously  reveta  tai  hta  pubUe  vdoe. 
The  quietly  Influential  role  of  the  private 
lawyer,  played  Iv  so  many  of  hta  Harvard 
Law  Sdiool  eolleagues.  does  not  Intrigue 
him.  But,  when  the  White  House  sounded 
him  out  last  summer  as  a  replacement  for 
Esther  Peterson  as  the  t(«>  White  House 
consumer  affairs  aide,  he  refused. 

"The  President  deserves  more  loyalty  to 
hta  overall  programs  than  I  could  have  of- 
fered," Mr.  Greoi  said. 

He  does  serve  as  an  informal  adviser  to 
senior  offkdata  hi  the  Carter  Administra- 

UoiL  And  friends  say  that  he  ta  oontempUt- 

tng  fhttli««»g«wg  Representative  Bill  Green 

(no  relation).  Republican  of  New  York,  for 
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tiis  city-based  Congressional  seat.  Mr.  Green 
says  no  decision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Green  has  his  share  of  critics,  fre- 
quently members  or  defenders  of  the  busi- 
ness conununity. 

"Mark  sometimes  doesnt  play  fair."  said 
Howard  Vine,  staff  director  of  corporate 
governance  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  "He  manipulates  facts  and 
takes  them  out  of  context  when  making  his 
arguments  and  lobbying  for  legislation. ' 

"He  lives  In  a  world  in  which  evoryone  is  a 
devil  or  an  uatA"  concludes  economist 
Murray  Weldenbaum.  whose  critiques  of 
government  regulation  have  been  frequent 
targets  of  BCr.  Green's  ire. 

Even  critics,  however,  concede  that  he  b 
an  effective  opponent,  a  diligent  and 
thoughtful  advocate  for  hta  phflosophy. 

"We're  almost  always  on  opposite  sides." 
said  Mr.  Vine.  "But  I  respect  him  as  an  ef- 
fective prof  essionaL" 

Productivity  is  a  Green  hallmark.  He  is 
currently  finishing  his  ninth  book  and  has 
written  or  co-authored,  usually  with  Mr. 
Nader,  more  than  100  articles  in  major 
newspapers.  '"»g»«*">*  and  professional 
Journals.  He  has  testified  more  than  SO 
times  on  Capitol  HOL 

He  asserts  that  since  hta  marriage  two 
years  ago  to  Denl  Frand.  one  of  the 
founders  of  Washtaigtmi's  Cambodian  Crista 
Center,  and  the  Mrth  of  their  daughter. 
Jenya.  hta  pace  has  slowed  somewhat.  "Now 
I  only  accept  caUs  before  12  midnight. 
Before,  tt  was  3  A.M." 

The  deceleration  ta  not,  however,  easUy 
discernible.  Last  October,  he  released  a  200- 
page  study  on  the  benefiU  of  frequently 
criticized  government  regulations.  In  No- 
vember, the  third  edition  of  'Who  Runs 
Congress?"  the  largest-selling  book  on  Con- 
gress ever  published,  was  released.  In  De- 
cember, he  announced  plans  for  "Big  Busi- 
ness Day."  Aprfl  17.  when  an  activist  coali- 
tion will  launch  an  attack  on  what  it  re- 
gards as  flagrant  abuses  of  corporate  power. 
In  January.  Mr.  Oreen  released  Congress 
Watch's  leglBlaUve  voting  index. 

Thta  month,  be  came  out  with  studies  of 
the  Chamber  of  Cunmerce  and  Business 
RoundtaUe.  two  of  the  private  sector's  most 
powMful  lobbying  gromis.  In  Mardi.  he  will 
Issue  the  Big  Business  Reader,  a  series  of  ar- 
Udes  he  has  edited  cm  corporate  gover- 
nance. 

"What  gives  Mark  an  edge  ta  hta  tremen- 
dous dtocb>line."  said  Peter  Gold,  a  friend 
since  high  sAool  and  legislative  director  for 
ff^watrtr  Gary  Bart.  Democrat  of  Colorado. 
"After  two  hours  of  tennis— he  was  a  ranked 
player  ta  ecAege— we  would  go  to  the  li- 
brary, rd  nap  and  take  breaks;  he'd  work 
stnlght  through  unto  11 PM." 

"The  dlfferenoe  ta  preparation."  said 
David  Shoenf eld.  consumer  advocate  for  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company.  The  company  invit- 
ed Mr.  Greoi  and  Irving  KrtatOI.  conserva- 
tive author  and  editor,  to  debate  their  views 
last  summCT  l>efore  an  audience  of  business 
executtvea,  government  offlciata  and  academ- 
ics. "Mark  came  with  a  stadi  of  dociunents 
under  hta  arm  and  numbers  in  hta  head. 
Kristol  came  with  hta  cigarette.  The  consen- 
sus of  the  group  was  that  Green  was  the 
clear  wtnna-." 

Mr.  Oreen  concedes  that  he  has  be«i 
more  successful  of  late  In  driwte  than  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  the  consumer  movement 
and  liberal  causes  bi  general  have  suffered  a 
string  of  significant  def eata. 

"There  ta  no  doubt  these  are  difficult 
Umea."  he  said  of  the  anUregulatkm  fever  In 
the  country.  "But  so  many  ta  Washington 
see  people  and  movements  as  either  all-pow- 
erful or  powerless,  when,  ta  fact,  the  process 
ta  evolutionary." 

One  tanmediate  goal  ta  to  halt  moves 
toward  what  he  calta  "lemon  aodaltani." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

world  marlcet.  But  Zaire  dominates  the 
cobalt  market,  which  has  been  tight  lately 
because  of  a  strike  at  Societe  Oenerale  des 
Minerals,  the  Belgian  concern  that  refines 
all  of  Zaire's  output. 

UJS.  industry  uses  about  13,000  tons  of 
cobalt  a  year,  or  more  than  half  a  normal 
year's  world  production.  It  generally  obtains 
supplies  under  contracts  with  producers  at 
stipulated  prices.  At  normal  times,  these 
producer  prices  are  about  the  same  as  free- 
market  prices.  UjS.  buyers  have  been  paying 
$6.90  a  pound  lately. 

Now,  however,  "it  looks  as  though  the 
D.8.  is  going  to  have  to  buy  in  the  free 
mariiet  at  three  times  the  (producer)  price— 
that's  while  suppUes  last."  a  London  trader 
comments.  London  dealers  estimate  there 
are  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of  the  metal 
available  here. 
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on  Shaba  province,  the  Soviet  Union  was  a 
heavy  buyer  of  cobalt  in  Europe. 

"She  bought  around  300  tons  ahead  of  the 
invasion."  says  one  and  muses:  "It's  danger- 
ous to  draw  inferences,  but  one  just  quietly 
wonders." 
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[Prom  the  #aU  Street  Journal,  May  18 
1978] 
Cobalt  Phices  Rise  Sharplt 
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PUCES  OOUBLED 

Prices  In  the  free  market  had  doubled  to 
about  $13  a  pound  in  the  weeks  before  the 
invasion  of  Shaba  province,  largely  due  to 
the  Belgian  refinery  strike,  analysts  say. 
This  week,  the  price  lias  climbed  as  high  as 
$19  a  pound,  about  three  times  its  month- 
earlier  level,  they  add. 

With  the  pace  of  U.S.  aircraft  production 
quickening,  demand  for  cobalt  is  expected 
to  grow.  analjrsU  say.  Each  Jet  engine  re- 
quires about  50  pounds  of  the  metal  to 
harden  the  steel  of  the  engine's  blades.  An- 
other important  use  is  in  the  production  of 
permanent  magnets. 

Washington's  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  a  stockpile  of  18.000  tons  of 
cobalt,  about  a  year  and  a  half's  supply  for 
the  U.S.  UntU  1976,  it  was  reducing  ite 
stocks,  but  lately  there  has  been  talk  of  in- 
creasing this  stockpile  to  38.000  tons  for 
strategic  purposes.  There  isn't  any  cobalt 
mined  in  the  U.8. 

Besides  Zaire,  cobalt  is  mined  in  neighbor- 
ing Zambia.  But  Zambian  output  could  drop 
because,  as  in  Zaire,  cobalt  is  produced 
along  with  copper.  Zaire,  Zambia  and  Peru 
all  have  vowed  to  cut  their  copper  output  15 
percent  this  year  to  boost  sagging  copper 
prices.  Says  Peter  Robbins  of  Wogen  Re- 
sources, a  London  dealer  in  minor  metals. 
•To  produce  cobalt  you  have  to  produce 
copper  and  who  wants  copper  at  the 
moment?"  Inco  Ltd.  mines  cobalt  in  Canada 
along  with  nickel  and  the  company  had  had 
to  curb  its  nickel  production,  analysts  note. 

IIICRXASE  ISN'T  EXPECTED 

Producer  sources  In  Belgium  say  there 
aren't  any  plans  to  boost  the  producer  price 
of  cobalt  even  though  it  is  much  lower  than 
the  free-market  level.  "The  Zalrols  didn't  in- 
crease the  price  because  of  the  last  round  of 
fighting  a  year  ago.  why  should  they  now," 
comments  a  cobalt-market  source  in  Brus- 
sels. 

l4>ndon  dealers  assert,  however,  that  the 
fighting  appears  more  serious  this  time  and 
Zaire  might  decide  to  make  the  most  of  the 
supplies  it  has  in  stock  or  In  transit  to 
Europe,  especially  if  the  mines  fall  firmly 
Into  rebel  hands.  The  cobalt  market  has 
tightened  over  the  last  year,  providing  a 
better  opportunity  to  increase  prices,  deal- 
ers here  add. 

Zaire's  cobalt  production  has  dwindled  to 
about  10.000  tons  a  year  from  more  than 
17,000  tons  in  1975.  Some  analysts  blame  in- 
efficient mining  operations  for  the  fall, 
while  others  suggest  the  nation  was  holding 
back  while  Washington's  GSA  sold  off  some 
of  its  hoard.  These  sales  ceased  over  18 
months  ago,  but  "production  Just  can't  be 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  Up."  one  analyst 
commented. 

One  buyer  seems  to  have  picked  up  sub- 
stantial supplies  before  the  latest  price 
runup,  however.  London  traders  report  that 
in  the  weeks  immediately  before  the  attack 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  24, 1978] 
Soviets  Reportedly  Bodcht  op  Cobalt 
Bepore  Zaire  Invasion 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
London.— The  Soviet  Union  has  bought  up 
a  major  share  of  the  available  world  supply 
of  cobalt  in  recent  months  in  apparent  an- 
ticipation of  a  global  shortage,  dealers  in 
the  strategic  metal  said  here  yesterday. 

The  shortage  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  abortive  invasion  of  Shaba  Province  in 
Zaire  has  shut  off  65  percent  of  the  worlds 
cobalt  supply  for  up  to  nine  months.  Cobalt 
Is  used  in  so-called  super  alloys  required  for 
jet  engines,  missiles  and  submarines. 

All  this  year,  dealers  reported,  the  Soviets. 
Poles  and  East  Germans  have  been  "steady 
and  substantial"  buyers  on  London's  free 
market.  They  got  in  well  before  the  price 
rises  of  the  past  two  months  that  have  car- 
ried cobalt  from  $7  to  $20  a  pound,  with 
more  increases  to  come. 

"They  had  a  shrewd  inkling  of  what  was 
going  to  blow."  said  Luf  Lubett,  director  of 
Ayrton  and  Partners  and  chairman  of  the 
Minor  Metals  Traders  Association.  "I  was 
pre-emptive  buying  in  expectations  of  a 
shortage." 

French  and  U.S.  officials  have  charged 
that  the  guerilla  force  that  invaded  Shaba 
Province  had  been  trained  in  neighboring 
Angola  by  Cuban  military  advisers  with 
Soviet  support. 

The  United  States  has  about  41  million 
pounds  of  cobalt  stockpiled,  a  little  more 
than  four  years  supply  based  on  current 
consumption  rates,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  with  71  per  cent  of  it  im- 
ported from  Zaire. 

The  rest  comes  from  Finland,  Norway. 
Morocco  and  a  variety  of  other  countries. 
The  United  States  stopped  producing 
cobalt,  which  is  almost  always  a  by-product 
of  copper  mining,  in  1971. 

The  free  market  in  cobalt  and  other 
metals  is  small,  with  perhaps  20  dealers 
taking  part.  So  information  spreads  rapidly. 
Lubett's  conclusion,  however,  is  necessar- 
ily an  opinion.  Neither  he  nor  the  one  or 
two  dealers  through  whom  the  Soviets  ha- 
bituaUy  buy  know  precisely  how  much 
Moscow  has  purchased  and.  of  equal  impor- 
tance, how  this  year's  buying  compares  with 
last. 

The  Soviets  have  been  building  up  their 
stocks  of  cobalt  since  late  in  1976.  At  best, 
the  dealers  can  only  guess  that  the  1978 
purchases  were  abnormal. 

The  dealers  say  the  Soviets  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly canny  buyers,  placing  orders  of 
only  30  to  50  tons  at  a  time.  Deals  in  the 
free  market  cover  perhaps  10  percent  of  the 
world's  output— about  25,000  tons— so  orders 
of  this  size  would  be  noticed  but  not  disrup- 
tive. 

The  Soviets,  moreover,  bargained  strenu- 
ously over  every  purchase.  "I  offered  them 
some  cobalt  at  $8  a  pound  but  they  held  out 
for  $7.60,"  one  dealer  recaUed.  If  Moscow 
knew  that  the  world's  supply  was  going  to 
be  interrupted,  it  did  not  give  the  game 
away. 

Until  the  Invasion,  moft  dealers  here  at- 
tributed the  free  market  rise  of  nearly  200 
percent  to  conventional  economic  forces— a 
month-long  strike  at  the  Belgian  plant 
treating  Zaire's  concentrates  and  production 
problems  in  Zambia,  the  distant  second  pro- 
ducer. 

Most  of  the  metal  is  sold  through  the  bulk 
market,  directly  from  big  producer  to  big 
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customer.  The  price  on  that  market  has 
risen  far  less.  On  Monday,  Zambia  an- 
nounced that  it  would  raise  its  bulk  price  by 
about  30  percent,  to  $8.50  a  pound.  Further 
increases  are  expected,  but  nothing  like 
those  on  the  free-wheeling  free  market. 

Lubett,  a  mining  engineer,  thinks  Zalrian 
mines  wUl  be  down  at  least  six  and  possibly 
nine  months.  He  predicts  free  market  In- 
creases of  several  hundred  percent  during 
this  stretch.  Tuesday,  buyers  seeking  cobalt 
at  $30  a  pound,  another  50  percent  rise, 
found  all  the  sellers  refusing  to  deal. 

Rough  estimates  of  the  Soviet  purchases 
this  year  range  from  500  to  2,(K)0  tons.  As- 
suming they  bought  in  near  $8  a  pound  and 
picked  up  2,000  tons,  they  have  made  a  $35 
million  investment  in  a  stockpile  now  wort.h 
$13  billion  and  heading  higher. 

The  Soviet  Uiiion,  however,  is  far  less  in- 
terested in  speculative  paper  profits  than  In 
an  assured  supply  of  a  vital  metal. 

If  Lubett's  most  pessimistic  forecast  Is  cor- 
rect, the  world  will  lose  almost  half  a  year's 
cobalt  output.  Other  metals  can  be  substi- 
tuted in  alloys  for  cobalt  but  the  change- 
over is  expensive  and  time-consuralng.s 


THE  FUTURE  OP  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
SCIENTIFIC  COOPERATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  future  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  light  of  their 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  we  should 
also  keep  in  mind  their  continuing  and 
escalating  repression  of  leading  dissi- 
dents, intellectuals,  and  Soviet  Jews. 
The  arrest  and  exile  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  is  only  the  most  recent  example 
of  their  total  disregard  for  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Helsinld  accords. 

The  testimony  submitted  by  Burton 
Levinson.  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  before  the 
Joint  hearing  on  the  future  of  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  scientific  cooperation  and  the 
Helsinki  Scientific  Forum  highlights 
many  of  the  Soviets  actions  directed 
against  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity including  the  infringement  of 
intellectual  and  religious  freedom.  The 
future  of  our  scientific  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  considered 
in  context  of  their  actions  abroad  and 
against  Soviet  dissidents.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Levinson's  testimony: 
NCSJ  Testifies  at  Science  Hearings 

New  York.  January  31.— Deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  Jewish  scientists  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Burton  S.  Levinson,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  (NCSJ),  today  submitted  written  tes- 
timony to  a  special  Congressional  hearing 
on  international  scientific  cooperation.  The 
multilateral  hearing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  convened  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Technology,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific  Affairs 
and  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe. 

During  the  hearing,  which  was  held  in  ad- 
vance of  a  forthcoming  Scientific  Forum  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  a  foUow-up  to  the  im- 
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plementatlon  of  Basket  n  of  the  Helshikl 
Final  Act,  which  deals  with  scientific  and 
technological  cooperation,  the  NCSJ  ex- 
pressed its  concern  for  Soviet  Jewish  re- 
fusenik  scientists.  Many  of  them  have  re- 
peatedly "been  denied  their  rights  to  puzsue 
their  careers  and  to  mix  freely  with  the  bi- 
temational  science  community."  according 
to  Mr.  Levinson. 

In  addition,  the  organization  voiced  dis- 
pleasure about  arbitrary  quota  systems 
which  have  been  used  against  young  Soviet 
Jewish  scholars,  preventing  them  from  en- 
tering graduate  institutes  and  acQUiring  ad- 
vanced degrees.  EmphasirJng  Issues  which  It 
believes  are  In  the  Interest  of  "aO  sclentlsta. 
all  people,  in  every  nation."  the  NCSJ  noted 
that  It  is  not  only  troubled  by  the  repressive 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  authorities  but  also  by: 

Denial  of  access  by  the  Soviet  science  ea- 
tablishment  to  visiting  American  and  other 
Western  scientists  seeking  entry  Into  certain 
areas  of  Soviet  society  and  research  insti- 
tutes: 

The  use  of  visits  to  the  U.S.  and  otho' 
Western  countries  by  the  Soviets  as  a 
reward  for  orthodoxy  amid  their  intellectu- 
al circles; 

Censorship  by  Soviet  officials  of  American 
and  Western  science  Journals  v.ith  deliber- 
ate removal  of  articles  touching  upon 
human  rights  questions; 

Manipulation  by  Soviet  authorities  of  the 
list  of  invited  Soviet  scholars  and  scientists 
to  international  meetings  to  serve  political 
needs,  along  with  the  flagrant  abuse  of  ac- 
cepted standards  of  reciprocity  both  with 
regard  to  science  disciplines  and  the  stature 
of  scientists;  and 

Refusal  by  the  Soviet  authorities  not  only 
to  permit  those  Soviet  scientists  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  exercise  their  legitimate  emigra- 
tion rights  but  also  to  pursue  their  scientiflc 
careers  at  any  level. 

In  a  statement  appended  to  the  testimony, 
and  submitted  on  behalf  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  the  noted  scientist,  dissident  and 
human  rights  advocate,  arrested  and  ban- 
ished to  exile  last  week,  the  NCSJ  de- 
nounced the  actions  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  praised  the  58-year-old  winner  of 
the  1975  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  unrelent- 
ing struggle  "for  Justice  in  the  trial  of 
Soviet  dissidents,  equal  rights  for  all  Soviet 
minorities  and  long-standing  support  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
movement."* 


A  NEW  DAY  FOR  RADIO 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  (ITU)  Region  2 
Conference  on  MF  Broadcasting  gets 
underway  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  confer- 
ence and  one  which  will  have  a  real 
impact  on  the  future  of  communica- 
tions in  this  country.  Among  the 
is.sues  being  discussed  will  be  the  U.S. 
proposal  to  modify  the  channel  spac- 
ing for  AM  radio  stations. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
adopted  a  standard  which  provides  for 
9  kilohertz  separation  between  AM 
radio  channels,  region  2,  which  con- 
sists of  North  and  South  America,  has 
retained  IC  kilohertz  spacing.  The 
United  States  supports  adoption  of  the 
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9  kilohertz  standard  for  region  2, 
which  could  mean  the  addition  of  hun- 
dreds of  new  AM  radio  stations.  It 
would  mean  the  opportunity  for  new 
AM  outlets  in  every  community  In  the 
cotmtry  and  it  would  open  the  door 
for  new  ownership,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  blacks,  Hispanks.  and  other 
minorities  who  have  been  denied  a 
chance  to  participate  In  the  main- 
stream of  American  broadcasting. 

The  U.S.  position  is  a  sound  one.  de- 
veloped after  months  of  study  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Cranmission  and  the  Departmmt  of 
Commerce.  These  agencies  have  deter- 
mined that  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed change  far  outweigh  any  techni- 
cal problems  associated  with  the  tran- 
sition for  existing  broadcasters.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Communica- 
tions SuboHnmlttee.  I,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  been  following  this  issue,  strong- 
ly support  the  UJS.  position.  As  a 
result  of  my  interest.  I  have  asked 
that  the  Congress  be  represented  on 
the  UJS.  delegation. 

The  U.S.  position  is  not  without  its 
opponents  and  critics.  In  the  past,  I 
am  aware  that  Canada  has  resisted 
any  reduction  in  channel  spacing.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  our  neighbors  to 
the  north  will  understand  the  impor- 
tance that  Congress  attaches  to  the 
resolution  of  these  differences.  Cer- 
tainly, our  view  on  Canadian  interests 
with  regard  to  other  aspects  of  broad- 
casting and  cable  policy  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  outcome  of  the  region  2 
conference. 

I  am  embarrassed  to  say  that  there 
are  opponents  within  our  own  ranks. 
Elements  of  the  U.S.  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, fearing  expanded  competition 
and  increased  diversity,  are  resisting 
the  change.  They  urge  further  study— 
a  sure  way  to  see  that  this  important 
issue  is  never  resolved.  They  cite  un- 
founded and  undocumented  fears 
about  the  costs  of  the  transition.  And. 
incredibly,  they  have  even  sought  to 
contact  directly  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference from  other  countries  to  urge  a 
position  which  is  contrary  to  that 
being  sought  by  the  official  U.S.  dele- 
gation. I  am  an  advocate  of  free 
speech,  but  this  activity  strains  the 
limits  of  propriety.  I  am  confident 
that  the  delegates  will  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize narrow  self-interest  when  they 
see  it. 

I  am  also  confident  that  the  U.S.  po- 
sition is  in  the  best  hands  possible 
with  Commissioner  Bob  Lee  heading 
our  delegation.  Commissioner  Lee  is 
the  dean  of  all  regulatory  commission- 
ers, a  communications  expert,  and  a 
skilled  international  negotiator.  He 
will  be  an  able  and  articulate  advocate. 
We  send  Commissioner  Lee  and  the 
rest  of  the  UJS.  delegation  on  their 
way  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  return  with  a  new  policy  for  this 
region  which  can  truly  be  a  new  begin- 
ning for  radio  broadcasting.* 
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CAYUOil 


INDIAN  RESERVATION 
UN  NEW  YORK 


HDN.GARYA.LEE 

or  mw  TORK 

m  THE  1  :ouss  of  rkprssentatives 

TJtt  nday.  March  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  LEI .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate 
that  with  ti  a  matter  of  days.  H.R. 
6631.  a  bn  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cayuga  Indian  Reservation 
In  my  coi  gresslonal  district  of  New 
York,  will  le  brought  to  this  Chamber 
with  very  Ittle  on>ortunity  for  discus- 
sion or  enlightenment  of  a  highly 
complex  ismie. 

I  testified  earlier  this  week  before 
the  House  Interior  Committee  in  hear- 
ings for  t  lis  legislation.  In  order  to 
help  pntm  re  you  to  vote  with  a  foun- 
dation of  1  icta.  I  Insert  my  testimony 
into  the  di  lly  Rboobb  where  it  may  be 
reviewed  i :  your  leisure.  Thank  you 
for  providi  ig  me  with  this  opportuni- 


ty. I  urge 


iiat  you  review  the  follow- 


ing historic  al  and  specific  material: 
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continual 
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Government 
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Therefore, 
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'consldtrs 


thit 


or  ComaaaMMAM  Gait  A.  Imb 


should  not  be  here 

In  generations  past. 

or  by  Intention,  are  re- 

tfac  dispute  which  this  Com- 

seeks  to  remedy  through  en- 

LR.  M31.  While  we  can  place 

orii^nal  problems  with  ances- 

dears  ago.  we  can  equally  Idame 

,  Uoierican  Ooogresaes  for  falling 

responsibllities  In  establishing 

to  deal  with  the  rights  and 

's  aboriginal  tribes. 

the  American  Justice  system 

I  lelng.  American  Indian  tribes 

d  ifan  to  lands  taken  during  the 

Westward    settlement    of    the 

extremely  hard  for  me  to  be- 

CfuUiman.  that  we  have  needed 

to  begin  applying  the  condl- 

to  these  claims.  It  becomes 

t^vesty  of  past  Congresses  and 

when  viewed  ta  the  light  of 

Constitutional  premise  that  the 

of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

level  of  responsibility  which 

agreements  with  Indian  tribes. 

has  seen  fit  not  to  ad- 

natten  with  a  broad,  national 

In  19M.  to  establish  a 

nich  land  dalms.  yet  extended 

and  again  In  1977,  and  even 

another  extension. 

Congress  refuses  to  face  the 

Indian  claims  as  a  national 

could  be  untU  a  majority  of 

of  thia  Houae  and  Senate  are 

e3^»erience  the  human  pain  and 

constituents  by  a  claim— each 

dealt  with  Individually.  Every 

solution  to  claims  such  as  this 

succeeding  case  that  much 

to  solve.  I  deeply  regret  that 

without     guidelines     developed 

wdl-dellberated  investigation 

Df  past  Congresses,  but  that 

case. 

the  Cayuga  Nation's  claim  to 
teres  of  Central  New  York  land 
Congressional  District  must 
Its  very  start  Just  a  handful 
the  formation  of  the  Union 
s  bearing  and  proposed  legis- 
Individual  merit  and  drcum- 
step.  In  my  opinion.  Con- 
over  the  past  two  centuries 
the  freedom  to  act  in  solving 
with  the  greatest  of  common 
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sense,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  specif- 
ic parties  Involved:  the  CajruKa  Nation,  the 
State  and  people  of  New  York,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Any  legislation 
coming  from  this  committee  and  this  Con- 
gress must  reflect  those  Interests  as  well  as 
the  equitable  appllcaticm  of  law. 

In  the  search  for  that  answer.  I  feel  It  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  point  out  that  we  are 
not  today  acting  in  response  to  the  legal 
findings  of  a  court  We  are  acting  specifical- 
ly to  divert  the  human  hardships  which  a 
prolonged,  expensive  and  unpredictable 
court  battle  would  undoubtedly  bring  upon 
a  significant  sector  of  Americans  In  the  two 
counties  concerned.  I  am  also  quick  to  point 
out  that  there  Is  not  universal  agreemmt 
that  the  case  which  could  be  brought  by  the 
Cayuga  Nation  In  this  matter  Is  airtight 
Tbe  only  assurance  we  have  Is  that  any 
legal  battle— regardless  of  who  wins  or 
loses— would  be  a  deeply  divisive,  expensive 
and  potentially  volatile  community  disrup- 
tion. 

Because  the  Cayuga  Indians'  claim  has 
not  been  litigated,  the  legal  merits  and  fac- 
tual issues  surrounding  the  claim  have 
never  been  Judicially  determined.  It  there- 
fore is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  full  review  and  complete  scrutiny  of 
the  issue  before  us. 

The  treaties  entered  Into  between  the 
Cayuga  Indians  and  the  State  of  New  York 
must  be  viewed  in  the  historical  context  In 
which  they  arose.  The  right  of  acquisition 
of  this  land  now  In  question  was  first  estab- 
lished during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  the 
conquest  of  General  Sullivan  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  George  Washington.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  after 
the  adoption  of  our  constitution  In  1789  the 
ultimate  fee  Interest  In  lands  occupied  by 
Indian  tribes  continued  to  reside  with  the 
states  wherein  the  lands  were  located, 
rather  than  with  the  federal  government 
The  original  states,  before  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  main- 
tained the  right  of  entering  into  treaties 
with  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  extinguish- 
ment and  acquisition  of  their  title  to  lands 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

Along  with  the  general  question  of  the 
states'  rights  and  respcMislbllities  regarding 
Indians  during  our  Nation's  early  history, 
the  merits  of  tbe  Cayuga  claim  that  we  dis- 
cuss today  is  somewhat  clouded  by  the  facts 
that  New  Yi»k  State  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment entered  into  this  agreement  with 
the  Cayuga  tribe  in  the  utmost  amount  of 
good  faith.  Questions  remain  whether  in 
fact  a  bona  fide  breach  of  the  Non-Inter- 
course Act  does  exist  in  this  case.  The  In- 
tentions of  New  Yoric  State  vis  a  vis  their 
duty  to  notify  the  Federal  Govement  of 
dealings  with  Indians  must  be  examined  in 
its  historical  setting.  Two  centuries  ago  Up- 
state New  York  was  still  the  wOd.  unchar- 
tered frontier.  Transportation  was  limited 
to  stagecoach  and  horseback,  and  communi- 
cation was  difficult  at  best  Whether  the 
Treaty  was  witnessed  by  Israel  Chapln  Jr., 
whose  father  was  the  United  States'  Agent 
to  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  who  died  en 
route  to  the  Treaty  signing,  is  a  factual  de- 
termtaiatlon  that  could  very  well  validate 
the  good  faith  intentions  of  the  parties  to 
the  agreement 

Most  certainly,  the  acquisition  of  this  ter- 
ritory was  not  surreptitious.  For  example, 
the  agreement  with  the  Cayuga  tribe  was 
acknowledged  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  evrat  in  the  1888  Report  of  the 
"Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Indian  Problem  of  the  SUte  of  New  York" 
which  docujnented: 

"*  *  *  The  Cayugas.  by  treaty,  sold  to  the 
State  February  27,  1789,  the  principal  part 
of  their  lands,  only  reserving  100  square 
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miles  around  Cayuga  Lake,  a  small  tract  on 
the  Seneca  River  and  a  square  mile  at 
Cayuga  ferry.  These  reservations  were  also 
sold  to  the  SUte  July  27.  1795.  and  the  Ca- 
yugas have  now  no  lands.  They  received 
from  these  sales  $3,925  in  cash,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  $2,300.  Much  of  the  larger  portion 
of  this  trilie  has  removed  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, but  180  of  them  reside  with  the  8en- 
ecas,  and  a  few  with  the  Tonawandas  *  *  *." 

Further  acknowledgement  of  the  agree- 
ment was  manifested  in  1931  by  pronounce- 
ment of  then  New  York  State  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  additional 
nuMiles  were  authorized  for  the  Cayugas. 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  arrangement  a 
"milestone  in  Indian  relations  in  the  State". 

To  summarise  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  feel  the  credibility  of  the  Cayuga 
Claim  is  questionable  because  the  tribe  fully 
assented  to  their  agreement,  and  were  duly 
compensated.  Without  a  factual  review,  the 
good  faith  intentions  of  ^ew  York  State  can 
never  fully  be  determined,  and  the  case  will 
rest  not  on  whether  the  Cayuga  Indians  en- 
tered into  an  honest  agreement,  but  rather, 
contested  by  the  tribe  on  technical  legal 
maladies  that  could  result  in  an  unjust  en- 
richment to  those  now  claiming  land. 

In  any  case,  the  party  who  should  face  the 
burden  of  any  historical  debt  should  one 
exist  must  be  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
not  those  innocent  people  who  have  pur- 
chased and  now  hold  formerly  secure  title. 
to  the  land  in  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  elected  representa- 
tive from  the  claim  area,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  issue  since  it  surfaced  in  1977. 

My  responsibility  began  as  a  memlier  of 
the.  New  York  State  Assembly  and  contin- 
ued through  my  entire  first  year  in  Con- 
gress. Throughout  this  time  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  m*»ntj<n  an  informational  tie  between 
the  residents  of  the  claim  area  and  the  offi- 
cials charged  with  reaching  a  solution, 

In  a  speech  before  the  Seneca  Falls 
Rotarjr  Club  on  September  6.  1977,  I  urged 
President  Carter  and  the  Congress  to  devel- 
op an  overall  policy  to  resolve  the  Indian 
land  claim  issue. 

To  ease  the  adverse  impact  of  the  claim 
on  innocent  property  owners,  in  1977  I  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  New  York  State 
Leglslatiu-e  that  would  require  the  State  to 
guarantee  title  to  individual  property 
owners  and  provide  revenues  for  the  legal 
defense  of  their  land.  These  measures  were 
enacted  by  the  New  York  State  Senate,  but 
Governor  Carey  refused  to  allow  them  to 
pass  the  Assembly.  I  am  today  assured  that 
the  State  Legislature  is  considering  a  reap- 
praisal of  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

Also  in  1977,  I  devoted  an  Assembly  Dis- 
trict mailing  to  Inform  residents  of  Seneca 
County  about  the  potential  imincts  of  the 
land  claim.  BntaOed  in  that  mailing  was  a 
letter  from  then  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowits,  that  stated  in 
part— 

"We  have  been  advised  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  United  States  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  State  of  New  York  and 
all  persons  owning  land  in  the  contested 
area." 

The  New  York  State  Attorney  General's 
perception  of  the  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment's position  in  this  case  is  important 
because  it  indicates  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere at  the  time— that  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Claim  had  the  full  force,  effect,  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
enunent. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  Con- 
greuional  ratification  of  the  current  Indian 
Treaties  in  question  was  the  proper  least- 
harmful  resolution  to  this  claim.  In  1977  my 
predecessor,  Congressman  William  Walsh, 
introduced  a  measure  to  ratify  the  Cayuga 
daim  and  I  endorsed  this  reqDonse.  Howev- 
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er,  Mr.  Chairman  the  threat  of  legal  suit  by 
tbe  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  hung  over  the  heads  of  thousands 
of  liuiocent  property  owners  during  1977 
and  1978.  and  a  negotiated  settlement  was 
by  far  the  next  most  plausible  alternative  to 
outright  Congressional  ratification. 

Unfortiuiately,  the  credibility  of  the  nego- 
tiated settlement  process  came  tai  serious 
doubt  when  I  discovered,  in  September  1979. 
that  the  policies  and  attitudes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  been  completely  re- 
versed in  1978  and  Itept  a  virtual  secret  from 
all  parties  at  the  settlement  table.  In  his 
letter  of  June  30,  1978  to  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior Cecil  Andrus,  then  Attorney  General 
Griffin  Bell  stated- 

"After  careful  thought  I  have  decided 
that  I  will  not  bring  suit  against  the  land- 
owners in  the  New  York.  South  Carolina,  or 
Louisiana  claim  areas." 

Responding  to  the  treaty  ratification 
policy.  Bell  stated— 

"It  is  completely  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  remedy  tbe  tribal  claims  by  the 
process  of  ratifying  the  ancient  tribal  agree- 
ments with  the  states.  Such  ratification 
could  be  accompanied  by  payments  to  the 
tribes  in  appropriate  amounts.  In  the  alter- 
native, the  tribes  could  be  given  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  United  States  in  the 
Court  of  Claims." 

Lastly,  but  most  importantly.  Bell  con- 
cluded that— 

"As  a  matter  of  principle.  I  believe  the 
landowners  should  know  of  my  decision  not 
to  sue  them  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  UJ3.  Attorney  General's  reluctance  to 
bring  "completely  Innocent  landowners" 
under  the  dark  clouds  of  lawsuit  has  been 
my  position  from  the  very  start.  I  have  per- 
sonally seen  and  experienced  the  hardships 
of  these  people  whose  properties  stand  to  be 
Jeopardized.  The  impact  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Bell  letter  was  significant  Walter 
Foulke.  Chairman  of  the  Cayuga-Seneca 
property  owners  group  who  was  in  favor  pf 
a  negotiated  settlement  stated— 

"It  is  an  entire  new  ball  game  .  .  .  My 
feeling 'against  the  Interior  Department  at 
this  moment  is  intense  ...  I  think  many  of 
the  feelings  we  had  in  the  past  would  not 
have  been,  if  we  had  known  we  were  not 
going  to  be  sued  by  our  own  government" 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  negotiations 
would  have  continued  as  they  did  in  light  of 
the  withholding  of  the  Bell  letter,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  New  York  Attorney  General 
Lefkowitz'  reliance  on  the  Intended  inter- 
vention of  the  federal  government  cm  behalf 
of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  On  discovery  of  the 
letter,  I  asked  Interior  SoUcitor  Leo  Krulits 
in  my  office  to  explain  why  the  Bell  letter 
was  not  brought  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
entire  work  study  group.  Mr.  Krulits  said  he 
felt  that  the  letter  was  "insignificant"  I  felt 
that  his  explanation  was  incredulous! 

Because  I  have  not  either  as  a  State  or 
Congressional  elected  official  been  allowed 
to  participate  as  a  voting  member  of  the  ne- 
gotiated settlement  process.  I  could  not 
have  Insisted  on  bringing  the  parties  back  to 
the  table  in  light  of  the  discoveries  con- 
tained In  the  BeU  letter.  However.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  our 
govemment  as  a  result  of  withholding  this 
information  from  innocent  property  owners. 
This  committee  has  before  it  tod^  a  doc- 
ument which  transUtes  a  negotiated  settlci^ 
ment  of  Cayuga  Nation  Claims  into  legisla- 
tion. It  should  be  placed  in  perspective 
before  it  be  given  more,  or  less,  credtace 
than  it  deserves. 

Based  on  the  successful  claims  of  other 
American  Indian  Tribes,  the  Cayuga  Nation 
in  1977  announced  it  would  bring  suit  if 
neeeaaary.  to  recover  64,015  acres  of  land  in 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  CounUes.  New  Yotk. 
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the  site  of  its  original  reservation.  The  ^laim 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  a  decision 
by  U.S.  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Edmund  Port  of  Auburn.  N.Y..  in  which  he 
invalidated  a  treaty  between  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  be- 
cause of  the  faOure  to  ratify  that  docmnent 
hi  1795.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Interior  immediately  announced  that  tbe 
Cayuga  daim  would  be  a  valid  one.  and  that 
the  power  of  the  United  States  government 
would  be  placed  behind  the  Cayuga  claim, 
that  the  federal  government  would  help 
seek  "ejectment  and  damages"  against  New 
York  State  and  against  those  private  taidi- 
viduals  who  currently  hold  disputed  land. 

Facing  a  claim  which,  aa  face  value  at 
that  point  looked  to  Iw  a  certain  loss  for 
property  owners  should  they  allow  the 
matter  to  reach  the  courts,  negotiations 
began  which  might  allow  a  settlement  out 
of  court  I  have  already  outlined  for  you  the 
later  developments,  specifically,  the  position 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  which 
remains  the  policy  of  his  Department  and 
which  substantially  tmdercuts  the  strength 
of  the  proposed  case.  Yet  I  would  like  brief- 
ly to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  alternatives  an- 
tldpated  without  such  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

If  allowed  to  go  to  court  New  York  State 
and  the  individual  property  owners  would 
bear  the  costs  of  the  defense  of  their  titles. 
The  proposition  of  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  is  not  unimaginable. 
Few  property  owners  could  afford  that  and 
maintain  their  livelihood  at  the  same  time.  I 
asked  Assistant  U.8.  Attorney  General 
James  W.  Moorman  as  recently  as  last  fall  If 
the  federal  government  could  participate  in 
the  costs  of  these  landowners'  defense.  In 
his  response  of  October  22. 1979,  Mr.  Moor- 
man said: 

"The  answer  is  dearly  no.  This  depart- 
ment has  no  authority  either  to  provide 
legal  advice  or  court  representation  for  pri- 
vate persons." 

In  light  of  that  position.  I  have  co-spon- 
sored HJt  S929  which  would  require  federal 
participation  in  these  defense  costs.  With- 
out such  a  bill  it  is  clear  to  see  that  many 
would  be  forced  to  sell  their  properties  to 
help  pay  the  court  costs,  even  If  they  were 
to  eventually  win  the  case.  If  they,  by  some 
chance,  lost  the  case,  virtually  thousands  of 
PTXtperiy  owners  would  be  forced  out  of 
their  homes  with  no  assurance  whatsoever 
of  repayment  for  their  losses. 

An  estimated  10-12.000  homes,  therefore, 
would  be  very  realistically  dependent  upon 
a  courtroom  performance.  One  suit  has  al- 
ready been  filed  In  State  Supreme  Court  in 
this  matter,  so  such  a  teat  may  be  unavoid- 
able in  any  circumstance. 

In  the  eventuality  of  a  victory  by  proper- 
tyowners  and  tbe  State  of  New  York.  I  have 
already  discussed  the  expenses  of  the  legal 
battle.  But  also  taken  into  consideration  is 
the  equally— real  project  of  aevere  peraon- 
al  and  community  disruption  during  the 
case.  Tax  income  could  be  placed  in  trust 
and  out  of  use  by  municipalities:  and  be- 
cause property  titles  would  be  under  chal- 
lenge, there  Is  no  doubt  that  land  transac- 
tions would  be  suspended  indefinitely. 
Homes,  farms  and  busineases  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold,  and  land  values  would  plum- 
met for  the  entire  duration  of  a  complex 
case  that  could  quite  possibly  be  in  litiga- 
tion for  years.  The  human  hardships  would 
be  immense,  win  or  lose.  At  aU  costs,  a  court 
trial  of  this  case  was  seen  as  the  worst  possi- 
ble remedy. 

After  many  months  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture, the  State  of  New  York  and  attor- 
neys for  the  Cayuga  Nation,  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  points  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. It  mandates  that  pul>lic  lands  will 
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be  given  over  to  the  Cajruga  Nation,  and  a 
trust  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intolor.  some  of  which  will  be 
available  to  purchase  additional  landa.  A 
Cayuga  resenraUon  is  to  be  established  at 
that  site. 

Again  I  must  say  I  serioudy  question  the 
integrity  of  these  hegoUationa.  altbouiA  I 
do  not  question  the  need  for  this  "plea-bar- 
gaining" approach  to  avoid  a  court  battle. 
Partkndarly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Attor- 
ney General  Bell's  June  30,  1978  letter  was 
kept  from  most  but  not  all.  members  of 
that  negotiating  body,  I  question  both  sides' 
ability  to  negotiate  effectively  and  equally. 
While  it  may  be  common  practice  to  keep 
an  "ace  in  the  hole"  during  fuH  adversarial, 
bi-partisan  negotiations  between  opposing 
aiites,  the  intent  of  these  talks  waa  to  have 
been  aU  parties  working  toward  a  common 
goal:  resolution  of  the  dispute  without  a 
court  battle.  The  agreement,  as  well,  wHl 
have  an  impact  on  that  region  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  qjedflcally  the  people  who  live 
there,  for  generations  to  come. 

It  was,  apparently,  with  some  chicanery 
that  the  terms  of  this  agreement  were 
reached.  Nonetheless,  we  reluctantly  must 
continue  to  opt  for  this  path  rather  than  a 
court  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yK  another  point  disturbs 
me  greatly  when  we  discuss  the  Admiiilatra- 
tion's  bill.  Hit  0931,  the  object  of  our  testi- 
mony today.  Thrtnighout  the  processes 
which  I  have  outline  for  you  thus  far.  there 
has  been  virtually  no  opportunity  for  input 
from  those  dtisens  living  under  the  dark 
doud  of  the  claim  area,  for  their  local  elect- 
ed officials,  or  even  for  direct  influence  of 
their  elected  national  representatives  until 
this  very  day.  Meetings  of  the  negotiating 
group  which  ultimately  dedded  the  merit  of 
the  Cayuga  claim,  the  terms  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  the  form  of  this  legislation 
took  place  in  Washington.  Buffalo.  Syracuse 
and  Albany,  but  never  within  the  actual 
claim  area.  Signers  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  and  draftns  of  this  bill  came 
from  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture, the  State  of  New  York  offices  in 
Albany,  and  tbe  Cayuga  Nation  spread 
throughout  Western  New  York  and  Canada, 
but  not  from  the  actual  claim  area.  Those 
people  whose  land  is  In  Jeopardy.  Ix>th 
pulillc  and  prhrate,  were  never  consulted. 
This  kind  of  sterile  process  Involving  bu- 
reaucrats who  have  no  stake  in,  its  outcome 
and  need  not  answer  to  any  constltutency  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  American  representative 
form  of  government 

For  lU  part  the  State  of  New  York  bar- 
tered away  land  which  is  theirs  only  on  a 
conditional  deed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Sampson  SUte  Park,  the  former  site 
of  a  United  States  mUltary  training  facility, 
which  would  be  liable  for  repossession  by 
the  federal  government  if  iU  use  were  to  be 
changed  now.  was  the  Bute's  only  contribu- 
tion to  this  settlement  when  the  State  itself 
appears  to  be  most  liable  for  tbe  cotMlitions 
of  this  daim.  and  would  be  the  defendant  in 
a  court  case.  Because  the  settlement  has 
been  kept  away  from  any  elected  official, 
either  state  or  luitlonal.  the  SUte  has  not 
had  to  meet  the  scrutiny  of  those  answer- 
able to  the  people  of  Central  New  York. 

At  the  Ume  of  the  settlement  the  state  in- 
dicated it  would  be  willing  to  discuss  the  use 
of  spme  of  that  land  nearby  which  Is  dearly 
In  Its  poaaeaslon  as  repayment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  lost  land  in  the 
Hector  Land  Use  Area,  maintaining  the  For- 
estry Service  as  a  viable  land  manager  in 
that  section  oT  the  SUte.  Now,  the  SUte  is 
unwilling  to  even  talk  about  that  former 
promise,  leaving  the  Forestry  Service  with 
very  little  land  to  manage  and  no  real 
reason  to  stay  in  the  Hector  area.  Without 
the  Service  there— as  one  of  the  very  few 
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eontrfbutii]  (  f edenl  ageodes  to  be  found  in 
Central  N<  m  York— the  economic  viability 
of  a  third  o  tonty  i>  in  Jeopardy. 

The  aimii  e  fact  la  that  to  thla  point,  those 
pc(vie  wlM  Uve  and  work  in  the  affected 
area  have  I  lad  no  say  In  determlnlnc  their 
own  desUn  r.  The  algnera  of  the  memoran- 
dum delayt  d  introduction  of  a  bill  so  Ions 
that  thla  C  nunlttee  does  not  have  time,  or 
rimply  ha*  refused,  ualng  shortness  of  time 
■a  the  reasf  o.  tor  holdlnt  a  field  hearing  in 
tbeaffectet  i  areas. 

It  is  ool  r  reaaonaUe.  then,  that  these 
PM^  should  be  provided  with  one— this— 
opportunlt]  to  have  some  slight  input  on 
the  very  ii  iportant  agreement  which  will 
rule  them,  rhdr  requests  are  neither  capri- 
cious nor  di  Cflcult.  as  our  esteemed  Senators 
from  New  ^  'ork  agreed  last  week  in  a  meet- 
ing here.  I  urge  you  to  hear,  and  seriously 
eondder,  tl  e  proposed  amendments  to  this 
bOL  Senate  ra  Javits  and  Moynlhan  during 
our  meetini  t  agreed  to  talw  their  lead  from 
the  form  ai  id  acceptance  of  the  Houae  bill, 
while  empi  laalstng  that  they  are  "sympa^ 
thetlc"  to  tl  le  need  for  amendments. 

I  am  grei  tly  disappointed  by  the  present 
bill's  eomp:  ete  disregard  of  the  Important 
fact  the  pii>perty  In  Seneca  County  is  al- 
ready over  10  percent  tax  exempt  In  spite 
otf  repeated  requests  from  me  snd  the  dtl- 
lens  of  Sen  sea  County,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment bOl  d  afters  Ignorad  our  protests,  and 
ivovided  tlat  all  lands  transferred  to,  or 
later  acqulr  td  by  the  Indians  will  be  off  the 
tax  rolls.     { 

I  fully  redognlze  the  hardships  this  policy 
will  pose,  a  Ml  I  Intend  to  fight  for  amend- 
ments to  fi  illy  counteract  any  adverse  tax 
Impact.  It  I  aould  be  noted  here,  that  today 
It  is  clearty  a  legislative  rather  than  a  con- 
stitutlmial  4  uestion  whether  immunity  from 
state  and  I  ical  taxes  is  to  be  extended  to 
Indian  landL 

I  am  also  Mocemed  that  the  bill  discussed 
here  today  tails  to  provide  an  adequate  as- 
sessment ol  the  environmental  impact  such 
a  land  tran  ifer  will  have.  I  feel  an  evalua- 
tion is  funi  amental  before  final  Judgment 
can  be  reac  led.  The  land  deeded  to  the  In- 
dians cannc  t  be  an  island  unto  itself,  and  I 
firmly  belie  re  that  before  any  final  agree- 
ment can  IM  reached  the  legislation  must,  in 
complete  d  tall,  specify  the  rights  and  re- 
sponslbilltic  i  of  all  parties  involved,  particu- 
larly in  the  Following  areas: 

1.  Huntint :  and  fishing  rights: 

3.  Law  enj  oroement  responsibilities; 

3.  Applies  iQlty  of  health  and  environmen- 
tal laws;      I 

4.  Indians  [use  of  Seneca  Lake; 

B.  Full  and  complete  assurance  of  all 
phone  line,  electric  lines,  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines, rsilrtad.  highway  and  other  ease- 
ments are  I  uaranteed  without  charge,  and 
air  rights  m  er  the  property  ascert^ned. 

9.  The  an  ount  of  Federal  aid  reimburse- 
ment to  thi !  citizens  of  Seneca  County  for 
any  costs  ix  volved  by  the  reservation  must 
be  specified  bn  detail. 

7.  The  rig  lits  of  both  the  adjoining  towns 
and  the  Set  teca  County  Planning  Board  in 
reviewing  a  ly  planned  development  on  the 
reservation.  The  people  of  Seneca  County 
should  have  direct  impact  on  any  significant 
developmen :  programs. 

8.  The  Izterlor  Department  should  ade- 
quately ass(  as  the  economic  Impact  of  this 
land  transfiT  to  Seneca  County,  including 
but  not  United  to.  the  effects  on  tourism 
and  employ  nent  in  the  area:  the  Impact  on 
the  Seneca  Irmy  Depot;  the  Impact  on  sani- 
tation, wat4  r,  and  refuse  disposal  systems; 
and  any  imi  act  on  local  school  districts. 

0.  The  CO  t  of  public  services  provided  to 
the  Indians  should  be  detailed,  and  under 
no  dreumst  inoea  should  the  Indians  be  al- 
lowed Bute  or  local  welfare  benefits  unless 
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they  agree  to  abide  by  other  existing  state 
and  local  laws. 

10.  That  the  surrounding  town  and  county 
boards  have  the  power  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  any  events  on  the  reservation  that 
would  result  in  significant  population  in- 
creases like  conventions  or  rock  concerts. 

The  Impact  of  this  legislation  will  be 
great,  for  the  people  who  live  in  these  coun- 
ties of  New  York  SUte.  for  the  Cayuga 
Nation,  for  everyone  concerned  for  many 
years  to  come.  Once  enacted,  this  legislation 
will*  mean  changes  in  lifestyles,  taxation, 
business  and  social  habits  for  persons  who 
live  in  this  area  of  New  York.  We  are  asking 
them  to  make  the  changes  to  accomodate 
the  many  wishes  of  others,  whether  the 
manrtat4'  comes  from  Congress  or  the  courts. 
Surely,  approval  of  these  few  amendments 
at  this  stage  can  help  to  make  these 
changes  more  acceptable. 

UntU  now,  the  residents  of  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Counties  have  felt  that  there  is  a 
gun  to  their  temples,  that  they  have  no  op- 
tions other  than  total  acquiescence  in  this 
matter.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  under 
those  conditions,  that  many  are  resistive  of 
such  an  Important  mandate  from  without. 
Any  otherwise  stable  community  could  be 
expected  to  encounter  adaptation  difficul- 
ties in  such  circumstances.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Cayuga  Nation  nmst,  anticipate 
that  their  own  assimilation  Into  the  commu- 
nity will  take  time,  and  above  all.  cooperar 
tlon. 

Cooperation  so  far  in  this  process,  howev- 
er, seems  to  have  become  the  scarcest  of 
commodities  to  the  citizens  of  Central  New 
York.  This  committee  can  set  the  tone  of 
commimlty  acceptance  for  this  settlement 
now  with  its  promise  to  seriously  consider 
and  adopt  the  few  requests  placed  in  amend- 
ment form  from  these  counties. 

Mr.  Ch&lrm&n,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  question  of  adaptation  Is  not  limit- 
ed to  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  in  New 
York.  I  perceive  an  Inherent  difficulty 
which  we  are  encountering  today  that 
gnaws  at  the  deepest  roots  of  America.  Cer- 
tainly, it  contributes  to  the  problems  we  are 
having  with  this  claim. 

Throughout  American  history— since  the 
words  were  Included  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal"— this  government  has  stood  for  the 
universal  application  of  law  and  opportuni- 
ty for  all  persons,  regardless  of  ethnic 
origin,  religious  beliefs  or  pjersonal  affili- 
ations. Congress,  Administrations  and  the 
courts  have  had  but  one  goal  over  the  past 
200  years:  to  assure  the  eqtiallty  of  all  men; 
to  break  the  barriers  which  separate  one 
from  another.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
American  way  is  simple:  to  create  a  single 
community  of  Americans. 

Yet,  parallel  with  the  development  of  all 
laws  and  policies  of  our  government  has 
been  another  policy,  seemingly  exclusive  of 
the  first:  that  the  American  Indian,  the 
only  true  American,  must  not  be  brought 
into  the  community  of  others  which  was 
formed  by  the  "melting  pot"  concept.  All 
tribes,  bands  or  small  groups  of  aboriginal 
Indians  are  considered  fn  be  sovereign 
powers.  They  are  then  provided  by  a  pater- 
nalistic government  with  their  own  govern- 
ments, their  own  courts  and  their  own  plots 
of  land  spread  across  the  nation  where  they 
may  concentrate,  split  away  from  others 
with  special  privileges,  outside  the  laws  of 
the  community  which  any  other  new  neigh- 
bor is  asked  to  observe. 

Atop  the  seeming  paradox  of  this  system 
in  operation  in  America,  is  the  zealous  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  government  itself 
which  pushes  all  others  from  its  path  to  ac- 
complish what  must  be  accomplished  to 
meet  the  Indian  demands. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  govern- 
ment's pollpy  of  re-establishing  reservations 
is  archaic  and  counter-productive  to  the 
very  ideal  which  Americans  hold  most  dear, 
that  of  equal  opporttmity.  It  is  no  wonder, 
in  light  of  this  gross  disparity  in  treatment 
that  non-IiuUans  cannot  tuiderstand  how.  In 
these  United  States  of  America,  they  stand 
to  lose  their  property  and  livelihood  In  the 
face  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  protective 
laws.  It  is  not  a  condition  they  would  en- 
counter in  any  other  circumstances  than 
those  they  face  right  now,  in  dealing  with 
the  American  Indian.  Therefore,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  anti-Indian  sentiment  is  more 
i4>proprlately  a  reaction  to  forces  that  ex- 
hibit very  un-American  goals.  More  contra- 
dictory, those  goals  are  being  avidly  pursued 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

This  committee  can  go  a  long  way  towud 
demonstrating  that  it  understands  the  fears 
being  displayed  by  answering  some  of  the 
points  established  by  the  communities.  By 
making  very  small  provisions  In  this  bill, 
you  can  begin  to  set  the  precedent  that  the 
American  Indian  is  first  an  American  and 
second,  an  ethnic  group.  With  that  recogni- 
tion comes  the  responsibility  of  every 
American.  I  am  confident  that  the  problems 
of  this  transition  from  parkland  to  reserva- 
tion in  my  district  will  significantly  dimin- 
ish with  that  cooperative  step. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  conclude 
my  testimony  here  today  by  restating  my 
original  premise:  the  ratification  today  of 
that  ancient  Indian  treaty  has  always  been 
my.  and  my  constituents',  first  preference 
for  settlement  of  this  claim.  I  do  not  wish  to 
deny  any  Indian  tribe  or  for  that  matter 
any  segment  of  the  American  population, 
anything  due  to  it  through  the  equal  appli- 
cation of  American  law.  But  I  am  Joined  in 
my  feelings  about  the  ratification  by  no  less 
than  America's  lawyer,  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department,  when  I  say  that  monetary 
damages  alone  rather  than  land  exchanges 
is  the  proper  answer  to  this  case.  On  Decem- 
ber 19.  1979.  I  introduced  H.R.  6188  which 
sought  to  accomplish  that  end.  Mr.  Udall 
has  finally  and  clearly  stopped  this  bill  from 
proceeding  in  this  Committee. 

Pragmatically  and  politically,  that  option 
has  been  closed  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  President  Carter  and  his  Ad- 
ministration. With  that  realism  in  full,  vivid 
view.  I  feel  we  must  proceed  with  amend- 
ment and  passage  of  H.R.  6631.  Only  one  al- 
ternative to  passage  of  this  bill  remains  at 
this  point,  to  go  to  court.  That  remains  a 
totally  unacceptable  alternative  under  any 
circumstances.  We  cannot  allow  that  to 
happen.  HJt.  6631  must  be  passed  with 
amendments. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.* 


TAX  EQUITY  FOR  SMALL 
SAVERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

lliunday.  March  6, 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  pn  HJl.  3019.  the  crude  oU 
windfall  profit  tax,  have  included  a 
small  savers'  and  investors'  provision  in 
their  conference  report.  While  I  have 
problems  with  other  aspects  of  this 
report,  I  do  wish  to  commend  the  con- 
ferees and  express  my  strong  support 
for  this  provision  which  exempts  from 
Federal  income  tax  $201  in  combined 
Interest  and  dividend  income  annually 
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for  individuals  and  $400  for  those  who 
file  joint  returns. 

TWs  tax-relief  measure  is  long  over- 
due, for  It  will  finally  begin  to  extend 
help  to  those  most  deserving  of  a  tax 
break,  lower  and  moderate  income 
earners.  It  will  also  benefit  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  especially 
senior  citizens.  For  those  65  or  older, 
interest  income  represents  25  percent 
of  total  income.  These  are  the  people 
hardest  hit  by  double-digit  inflation 
and  inequitable  tax  policies.  Savings 
accounts  moreover  generally  represent 
their  only  investment  option.  Even  the 
highest  interest  paid  on  passbook  sav- 
ings accounts— 7  percent— is  no  match 
for  our  soaring  inflation  rate  now  ap- 
proaching 20  percent.  Small  savers  are 
thus  losing  money  on  their  savings  ac- 
coimts. 

Beyond  this  inequity,  after  the  small 
savers'  investment  has  been  eroded  by 
inflation  it  is  currently  subjected  to 
full  taxation.  We  must  provide  some 
relief  for  the  small  saver  to  correct 
this  injustice. 

This  measure  is  further  needed  to 
begin  to  combat  the  lack  of  sufficient 
incentives  for  Americans  to  save.  Not 
only  is  this  directly  inflationary,  but 
as  savings  dwindle,  so  do  funds  availa- 
ble for  housing  investments.  We  must 
begin  to  address  the  problems  besieg- 
ing this  vital  sector  of  our  economy. 
The  small  savers  provision  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step. 

While  the  tax  exemption  for  small 
savers  offered  in  the  conference  report 
is  a  modest  one,  it  moves  us  in  the 
right  direction.  In  the  interest  of 
maintaining  the  stability  of  our  econo- 
my and  contributing  to  its  future  pro- 
ductivity I  support  this  provision.  On 
behalf  of  the  senior  citizen,  the  work- 
ing person,  and  all  small  savers.  I  ap- 
plaud the  conferees  for  this  initial 
step  toward  tax  equity. 

I  am.  however,  convinced  that  we 
must  go  much  further  in  providing 
meaningful  tax  equity.  I  will  therefore 
shortly  introduce  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  savings  interest  tax  exemp- 
tion, give  taxpayers  the  option  of 
choosing  either  a  tax  exemption  or  a 
tax  credit,  and  furthermore,  declare 
tax  exempt  all  interest  income  earned 
by  seniors  with  Income  below  $15,000. 
Lifting  this  burden  for  seniors  who 
rely  so  heavily  on  savings  Interest  as 
their  main  source  of  income  is  long 
overdue.  Moreover,  the  option  of 
choosing  a  tax  credit  would  offer  a 
more  meaningful  break  to  lower  and 
moderate  income  earners.  Exemptions 
are  of  greater  benefit  to  those  in 
higher  income  brackets.  A  tax  credit 
not  tied  to  one's  tax  bracket,  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  equalize  the  benefits 
received  by  lower  income  taxpayers. 

The  small  savers  provision  in  the 
windfall  profits  tax  conference  report 
Is  a  beginning,  but  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. The  task  of  making  our  tax 
structure  more  equitable  and  effective 
remains  ahead.* 
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AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAunNuns 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESEHTATIVXS 

TTiursday,  March  6, 1980 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1980,  a  bill  to  renew  the  airport  and 
airway  assistance  programs.  The  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  Mr.  Jorhsoh,  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  and  Mr.  Harsha 
and  Mr.  Sntper.  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

The  airport  development  program— 
ADAP— has  been  In  effect  since  1970. 
During  these  10  years,  we  have  fi- 
nanced more  than  $7  billion  in  airport 
development,  safety  and  navigation 
aids,  and  related  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  expenditures  have  been  fi- 
nanced from  a  trust  fimd  which  re- 
ceives its  revenues  from  taxes  on  air- 
line passengers  and  other  users  of  the 
system.  In  fact,  the  users  have  contrib- 
uted enough  so  that  there  is  now  a 
surplus  in  the  tnist  fund  of  more  than 
$3  billion. 

The  present  program  authorizations 
end  in  fiscal  1980.  During  the  next  5 
years,  substantial  development  will  be 
required  to  insure  that  our  airport 
system  is  safe  and  able  to  accommo- 
date the  Increased  traffic  which  is  ex- 
pected. FAA  forecasts  that  between 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1990  there  will  be 
a  73-percent  increase  in  certificated 
carrier  enplanements  and  an  89-per- 
cent increase  in  commuter  airline  en- 
planements. Diuing  the  same  period, 
hours  flown  by  general  aviation  are 
expected  to  increase  by  more  than  65 
percent.  Substantial  airport  develop- 
ment will  be  required  to  acconunodate 
these  increased  levels  of  traffic. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  system,  it 
will  be  necessary  t6  fund  the  airport 
and  airway  programs  at  higher  levels. 
Inflation  has  been  a  serious  problem 
in  airport  development  and  over  the 
past  5  years  inflation  has  outrun  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  program.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  airport  con- 
struction costs  increased  more  than  60 
percent  during  the  4  years  between 
1976  and  1979  while  during  the  5  years 
between  1976  and  1980  ADAP  fundiiig 
levels  Increased  only  33  percent.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  1980  authorization 
levels  are  purchasing  much  less  air- 
port development  than  was  contem- 
plated in  1976. 

FAA's  most  recent  estimate  is  that 
airport  development  needs  will  total 
$8.7  billion  during  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1985.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  1979  dollars  and  make  no  al- 
lowance for  Inflation. 

The  safety  needs  of  the  system  will 
also  be  great.  During  the  next  5  years 
FAA  expects  to  undertake  substantial 
replacement  of  tube-type  radar  and 
other  equipment  which  has  been  in 
place  for  the  last  20  years.  The  re- 
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placement  equipment  will  be  solid 
state  and  more  efficient  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  energy.  Dyrlng  this 
same  period.  FAA  plans  an  expensive 
modernization  of  its  flight  service  sta- 
tions includUng  automation  of  flight 
plan  filing  and  the  processing  of 
weather  information  used  by  general 
aviation.  Further  FAA  plans  include 
the  development  and  installation  of 
the  direct  access  beacon  system— 
DABS-whlch  will  be  the  backbone  of 
a  collision  avoidance  system. 

The  airport  system  also  requires  sub- 
stantial development  of  landing  aids. 
A  si^iif  leant  number  of  scheduled  car- 
rier accidents  occur  on  final  approach. 
Yet  a  recent  study  by  the  National 
TransporUtlon  Safety  Board  of  706 
tiirpoTis  receiving  scheduled  passenger 
service  from  conunuter  or  certificated 
airlines  showed  that  almost  800  of 
these  airports  do  not  have  precision 
landing  systcans;  188  of  the  airports  do 
not  have  even  visual  m>proach  slope 
Indicators— VASTs— which  provide  vis- 
ual decent  guidance  information  to  a 
pilot  during  the  critical  period  of  his 
approach  to  a  runway. 

Other  substantial  needs  are  in  the 
area  of  aircraft  noise.  We  recently  en- 
acted the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive Federal  legislation  for  aviation 
noise  abatement  planning  and  pro- 
grams. These  programs  must  be 
funded  to  help  alleviate  the  discom- 
fort and  financial  injury  suffered  by 
the  6  million  persons  who  are  now  sub- 
ject to  aircraft  noise  levels  which  have 
been  Judged  unacceptable  for  residen- 
tial construction  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  UriMn  Development. 

The  introduced  bill  establishes  fund- 
ing levels  commensurate  with  these 
needs.  The  bill  establishes  1981  fund- 
ing levels  of  $875  million  for  airport 
development.  $525  million  for  facilities 
and  equipment,  $150  million  for  noise 
abatement  planning  and  programs,  $85 
million  for  research  and  development, 
and  $400  million  for  operations  and 
maintenance.  The  programs  are  au- 
thorized through  1985— with  7  percent 
annual  increases  in  funding  levels— 
with  the  exception  of  the  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram, which  is  authorized  for  1  year, 
to  insure  an  early  review  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  total  funding  for  fiscal  1981  is 
$2,035  billion,  compared  to  the  $1.3 
billion  authorized  for  these  programs 
for  fiscal  1980  under  existing  law.  The 
recommended  1981  funding  levels  are 
within  the  means  of  the  system  and 
can  be  funded  from  the  existlng»levels 
of  user  charges.  It  would  also  be  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  recommended  pro- 
gram by  reducing  user  taxes  and  by  re- 
ducing the  $3.5  billion  surplus  which 
will  be  In  the  trust  fund  at  the  start  of 
fiscal  1981. 

The  Introduced  bill  makes  several  in- 
novations in  the  airport  development 
program.  Airports  receiving  scheduled 
service  are  treated  the  same  for  fund- 
ing purposes— based  on  size— regard- 
less of  whether  the  airports  are  served 
by  certificated  airlines  or  commuters. 
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The  enpU  nement  formula  for  primary 
airports  ii  adjusted  for  inflation.  The 
bin  also  Bakes  privately  owned  re- 
Uever  alri;  uts  eUgflde  for  assistance  if 
these  aiiv  arts  are  open  to  the  public 
and  if  th)  airport  receiving  finding 
promises  i  o  continue  to  function  as  a 
public-use  reliever  airport  during  the 
ecomanic  Ife  of  any  facility  developed 
with  Fede  al  flnandal  assistance.  The 
bill  also  a  ablishes  a  single  discretion* 
ary  Amd  tt  aU  airporU  rather  than 
separate  ( iseretionary  funds  for  air 
carrier  anfl  general  aviation  airports. 
This  win  Insure  that  funds  can  go 
where  the  beeds  are  greatest 

The  ADi  lP  fund  in  each  year  win  be 
subject  to  three  apportionments,  with 
the  remain  der  going  to  a  discretionary 
fund. 

The  flrsf^apportitmment  is  for  enti- 
tlements lor  commercial  service  air- 
ports whicn  receive  scheduled  service. 
Dhder  the  Introduoed  bill,  airports  en- 
^anlng  mjnre  than  0.01  percent  of 
total  enp]  inements— about  SIS  air- 
porta-are  entitled  to  a  funding  level 
detetminet  by  a  per  passenger  formu- 
la, with  a  $300,000  minimum— raised 
from  $180,  MO  in  existing  law— and  a 
$12.5  mUUm  maximum— raised  fhun 
$10  million  in  existing  law. 

A  second  apportionment,  to  primary 
hubs,  repn  sents  a  new  concept.  Met- 
ropolitan treas  with  more  than  0.5 
percent  of  total  enplanements— about 
43  hubs— a -e  eligible  for  these  funds. 
In  order  tt>  qualify,  all  commercial 
service  anc  reliever  airports  in  a  hub 
must  agree  to  a  plan  for  airport  devel- 
opment. An  eligible  hub  wiU  receive  50 
cents  per  p  issenger  for  airports  in  the 
hub,  with  a  mintmnm  of  about 
$700,000  an  1  a  muTimiiTn  of  $5  million. 

A  third  1  pportionment  Is  set  aside 
for  States  i  nd  territories  for  grants  to 
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general  aviation  airports  and  commer- 
cial service  airports  with  less  than  0.01 
percent  of  total  enplanements— other 
than  some  airports  which,  as  I  wiU  dis- 
cuss, are  guaranteed  discretionary 
funds.  The  1981  i4>portionment  is  $85 
million  which  is  appMtitmed  to  each 
State  by  area  and  population,  plus  an 
additional  $300,000  and  for  every  com- 
mercial service  airport  in  the  State 
which  is  eligible  for  funding  under 
this  viportionment.  The  latter  addi- 
tion may  be  used  at  any  eligible  air- 
port tai  the  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  three  ap- 
pcationments  wlU  require  aiH>roxi- 
mately  $595  mOlion  in  flscal  1981  leav- 
ing $280  mnuon  for  the  discreUonary 
fund. 

The  $280  million  can  be  used  for 
projects  at  airports  of  all  sizes.  Howev- 
er, several  conditions  are  established 
tor  the  discretionary  fund  to  insure 
that  there  wlU  be  needed  funding  in 
important  areas  which  sometimes 
have  been  neglected  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

First,  air  carrier  airports  with  fewer 
than  0.01  percent  of  total  enplane- 
ments which  were  eligible  for  entitle- 
ment funding  in  1980  are  assured  at 
least  $1  mniiMi  in  discretionary  funds 
between  1981  and  1985  if  they  are 
served  with  large  aircraft,  and 
$325,000  and  during  this  period  if  they 
are  served  with  small  aircraft.  The 
Secretary  is  given  discretion  as  to  the 
timing  of  these  grants.  These  amoimts 
are  somewhat  greater  than  the  entitle- 
ment funding  these  airports  received 
under  existing  law  and  authorization 
of  a  total  amount  for  a  5-year  period 
win  help  relieve  the  problem  under  ex- 
isting law  that  annual  entitlements 
have  been  too  smaU  to  finance  devel- 
opment. 
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The  biU  also  provides  that  between 
1981  and  1985  reliever  airports  must 
be  awarded  at  least  $225  million  in  dis- 
cretionary and  other  funds  and  at 
least  $45  million  in  discretionary  and 
other  fimds  mxist  be  awarded  for 
system  planning  grants.  These  require- 
ments win  insure  funding  of  important 
programs  which  have  not  always  been 
given  adeqiiate  attention  imder  exist- 
ing law. 

The  bin  continues  the  existing  pro- 
gram for  funding  terminal  develop- 
ment, under  which  there  can  be  fi- 
nancing for  public  use  areas  in  termi- 
nals with  a  Federal  share  of  up  to  50 
percent  and  grants  of  up  to  $200,000 
or  60  i>ercent  of  entitlement  funds, 
whichever  is  greater.  The  bill  contin- 
ues the  eligibility  of  certificated  carri- 
er airports  for  terminal  development 
and  makes  commuter  airports  eligible 
for  the  first  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  caU  attention  to 
several  Important  features  of  the  facu- 
lties and  equipment  program.  The 
policy  statement  of  the  bill  requires 
FAA  to  give  priority  to  the  instellation 
of  landing  aMs  at  all  commercial-serv- 
ices airports.  To  heU>  insiure  that  FAA 
gives  priority  to  the  F.  A  E.  program. 
the  biU  further  provides  that  if  FAA 
fails  to  obligate  the  amoimts  author- 
ized for  F.  &  E..  the  authorization  for 
operations  and  maintenance  program 
will  be  reduced  by  $2  for  every  dollar 
which  FAA  has  failed  to  obligate  for 
F.&E. 

Bifr.  Speaker,  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  plans  to  begin 
hearings  on  the  biU  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  Similar  legislation  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  Senate,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  early  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.^ 


March  7,  1980 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SEH^ ATE— Friday,  March  7, 1980 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3. 1980) 

The  Senate  met  at  12:00:33  o'clock 
meridian,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Baucus) . 


RECESS   TO   TUESDAY,   MARCH    11, 
1980  AT  11  A.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  12:00:35  p.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate recessed,  under  the  order  of  Thurs- 
day, March  6,  1980,  imtil  Tuesday. 
March  11,  1980,  at  11  ajn. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserri  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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TTie  Ho  ise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chi  plain.  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DD..  offer  sd  the  following  prayer: 

)ur  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 

come,  bless  us  this  day  and 

t^at  we  do.  Take  away  from  us 

of  self  seeking  that  narrow 

Emd  limits  our  usefulness.  May 

fullness  of  Your  kingdom  and 

opportimities    for   service   to 

stand  in  great  need. 

Yojir  comforting  spirit  be  with 

are  anxious  or  fearful  about 

or  do  not  know  freedoms 

Sustain  them  always  with 

of  strength  and  of  power 

In  Your  holy  name,  we  pray. 


OGod. 

for  years 
the  work 
the  blinders 
our  vision 
we  see  the 
the   rich 
those  who 

May 
those  who 
their  lives 
they 
Your  _ 
and  peace. 
Amen. 
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Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
6968(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Cohen  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
4355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  MUitary  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-45,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cannon  (chairman)  and  Mr. 
Stafford  (vice  chairman)  to  attend  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  Oslo,  Norway,  April  7-12, 1980. 


cent  in  25  years  to  pay  for  this  spending 
spree,  and  here  is  the  result:  a  dollar 
that  looks  like  this. 

Democrats  have  shown  conclusively 
that  they  cannot  manage  our  economy, 
they  caimot  manage  our  budget,  they 
cannot  manage  our  Government — in 
short,  they  cannot  manage  our  country. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that, 
in  November,  the  American  people  will 
decide  that  our  coimtry  can,  and  will, 
manage  without  their  control. 


PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  POLICIES 
REGARDING  INFLATION  ARE  NOT 
WORKING 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Chair  has  ex- 
Joumal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
announces  to  the  House  his 


to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
approved. 


in  writing  from  the  Presi- 

United  States  was  commimi- 

House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 

who  also  informed  the 

on  the  following  dates  the 

approved  and  signed  bills  and 

of  the  House  of  the  fol- 

M^ch  5,  1980: 

in  act  to  establish  the  Channel 
National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 

^7.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

m  of  Friday.  March  7.  1980,  as 

United   States   of   America." 

6.  1980: 

act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

HotrsE  OF  Representativeb, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  10.  1980. 
Hon.  THOMAS  P.  CNtn-L,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  At  12:00  o'clock  noon. 
Central  Standard  Time  (1:00  o'clock  P.M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time) .  Monday.  March  10. 
1980.  I  will  be  Inaugurated  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Accordingly.  I  hereby 
submit  my  resignation  as  United  States  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  effective  upon  my  taking 
office  as  Governor. 

Service  In  this  House  has  been  a  privilege 
of  the  highest  order,  for  which  I  shall  be 
forever  grateful. 

Respectfully. 

David  C.  Treen. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Third  District  of  Louisiana. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 

:  and 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 


MESSAC  E  FROM  THE  SENATE 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

of  its  clerks,  announced 

had  passed  a  bill  of  the 

e,  in  which  the  concurrence 

is  requested: 

ict  to  provide  for  an  extension 
Ice  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
transaction  assistance  to  the 

portions  of  such  railroad,  and 
airangements  for  protection   of 


ore 
Serate 


also  announced  that  the 

pursuant    to    section 

10,  United  States  Code, 

HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 

Mr.  GoLowATER  to  the 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


messa  xe  also  announced  that  the 


BANKRUPTCY  OF  DEMOCRATS' 
ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
we  received  news  that  our  Nation's  sec- 
ond largest  bank  raised  its  prime  interest 
rate  to  17%  percent,  and  the  wholesale 
price  index  is  now  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  19  percent. 

These  aimouncements  expose  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Democrats'  economic 
policies— policies  initiated,  endorsed,  and 
continued  by  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress and  by  the  present  administration. 
For  25  years,  this  House,  under  Demo- 
crat control,  has  refused  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  that  must  be  made  to  re- 
store order  to  our  troubled  financial  af- 
fairs. 

They  continue  to  spend  more  than  we 
have— to  the  tune  of  a  million  dollars 
a  minute.  They  increased  taxes  700  per- 


(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  is 
told  of  an  Emperor  in  a  distant  land 
that  desired  to  have  the  most  unique 
and  extravagant  wearing  apparel  pos- 
sible and  assigned  his  tailor  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  him  with  ever  new 
and  different  clothes.  The  tailor  decided 
to  design  a  unique  garment  which  the 
Emperor  would  never  forget.  The  Em- 
peror was  wild  with  excitement  and 
delight  over  his  new  clothes  and  proudly 
strutted  with  excitement  over  his  new 
clothes  through  the  streets  of  his  city 
to  show  them  off.  Everyone  looked  on 
admiringly  and  in  silence  until  the  Em- 
peror passed  a  small  boy.  Then,  in  the 
innocence  and  freshness  of  youth  the 
young  boy  exclaimed,  "But  he  doesn't 
have  any  clothes  on." 

This   simple   fairy   tale  illustrates  a 
very  serious  problem  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  is  not  a  fairy  tale  but  a 
stark  reality  to  our  countrymen.  Over 
the  last  25  years  since  the  Democratic 
Party  took  control  of  this  Congress,  they 
have  put  on  many  different  and  extrava- 
gant outfits  of  Federal  bureaucracy  at 
the  expense  of  the  helpless  onlookers, 
the  American  people.  However,  we  are 
rapidly   reaching  the   point   when   the 
Emperor  is  not  the  only  one  that  is 
parading  around  in  his  "birthday  suit." 
Present  Government  policies  regard- 
ing inflation  are  not  working.  Recent 
movements  in  wholesale  prices  indicate 
that  the  cancer  of  inflation  is  still  pick- 
ing up  momentum,  which  will  only  serve 
to  further  erode  the  buying  power  of 
consumers.    Excessive    high    taxes    are 
stripping  the  American  people  of  basic 
necessities  of  life.  The  voters  are  going 
to  tell  the  Democratic  Congress  this  No- 
vember the  naked  truth.   "Throw  the 
rascals  out,"  is  the  voters'  battle  cry. 


NEED  TO  CUT  COMMITTEES 
(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  everyone  in  our  country  talking 
about  inflation,  the  big  question  is  what 
is  Congress  doing  about  it.  So  far  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  solve  inflation. 
Congress  created  inflation  through  its 
excessive  Government  spending.  The 
President  talks,  the  Cabinet  talks,  every- 
one talks,  but  no  one  does  anything. 

This  week  Congress  can  take  a  con- 
structive step  forward.  We  can  cut  our 
own  spending.  Six  committee  funds  are 
up  for  our  House  disapproval  this  week. 
We  need  to  provide  the  example  of  tight- 
ening the  belt  and  fighting  inflation. 

Review  these  six  and  you  will  see  they 
should  all  be  cut  back. 

First.  House  computer  system :  Asks  for 
$9,881,000.  Comoare  this  duplicative 
House  system  with  comparable  informa- 
tion you  can  get  from  Uie  Congressional 
Library.  Compare  and  let  us  cut. 

Second,  Drugs:  This  could  be  handled 
by  its  full  committee.  Started  July  29, 
1976.  and  supposed  to  be  for  1  term  only. 

Third.  Judiciary:  Check  its  increase 
over  the  past  five  terms. 

Fourth.  Outer  Continental  Shelf :  This 
could  be  handled  by  existing  Merchant 
Marine  Committee. 

Fifth.  Committee  on  Committees:  This 
has  shown  little  constructive  progress. 
Refer  to  present  committee. 

Sixth.  Commerce:  This  could  be  re- 
duced by  one-third. 

Stop  inflation.  Set  an  example.  Con- 
gress. Vote  to  cut  committee  budget. 


which  continues  to  tick  away.  What  I  am 
referring  to  is  a  foe  as  formidable  as 
these  external  threats,  a  foe  which  has 
been  slowly  eroding  American  strength — 
eating  away  at  our  economy  like  a  can- 
cerous growth.  That  foe  is  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  effects  of  this 
enemy  are  felt  in  every  aspect  of  our 
daily  lives.  We  feel  the  pinch  of  higher 
food  prices,  the  bite  of  energy  costs 
which  have  risen  beyond  the  scope  of 
even  our  wildest  imagination,  and  the 
squeeze  of  credit  which  precludes  home 
purchases.  And  the  situation  is  not  im- 
proving. Already  inflation  indicators  are 
forecasting  a  20-percent  increase  rather 
than  the  mere  13-percent  rise  in  prices 
registered  last  year.  The  consequences 
for  American  economic  and  the  associ- 
ated poUtical  and  strategic  strength  will 
be  even  more  far  reaching  and  debilitat- 
ing. Action  must  be  taken  now.  We  must 
tighten  our  belt,  trimming  the  fat  from 
every  budget  which  passes  through  this 
House.  We  must  revamp  the  system 
which  fosters  conspicuous  consumption 
to  increase  instead  our  savings  and  in- 
vestment. We  must  take  effective  meas- 
ures now  and  arm  ourselves  against  this 
most  deadly  of  foes.* 


VOTE    BUYING    IN    LOUISIANA 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
it  is  business  as  usual  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  over  at  the  White  House  and 
with  the  Cabinet.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  as  a  result  of  actions  last  week  that 
this  House  faced,  that  it  is  business  as 
usual  again  in  Louisiana. 

This  article  appeared  late  last  week  in 
the  Washington  Post,  with  a  dateline  of 
Shreveport,  La. : 

Vote  Buting  in  Louisiana 

Shreveport,  La. — Three  more  people 
pleaded  guilty  to  buying  votes  In  Louisiana's 
1978  fall  elections,  bringing  to  9  the  total 
convicted  In  the  federal  investigation. 

The  pleas  came  the  day  after  Congress 
voted  along  party  lines  to  scuttle  further  In- 
vestlgratlon  Into  the  election  that  sent  Dem- 
ocrat Claude  Leach  to  Congress. 

It  is  business  as  usual  in  Louisiana. 


AMERICA'S  SECURITY  IS  BEING 
THREATENED 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  even 
as  I  stand  in  this  well,  America's  security 
is  being  threatened.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  dangers  of  attack  by  a  foreign 
power,  the  possibility  of  being  sucked 
into  a  third  party  conflict,  or  even  the 
impending  dangers  of  a  population  bomb 


98  cents  then,  and  a  person  could  afford 
to  keep  his  choppers  in  his  mouth. 

What  happened  to  send  prices  soaring, 
you  ask?  Well,  in  1954  the  Democrats 
got  control  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  and  have  not  let  go  yet.  The 
result  has  been  rampant  inflation,  eat- 
ing away  at  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar. 

Republicans  want  to  get  a  hold  on  in- 
flation and  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar.  We  have  not  been  waiting  all 
these  25  years  to  do  it  either.  We  have 
been  working  at  it  all  the  time,  and  a 
RepubUcan  majority  in  Congress  can 
make  it  happen. 

Furthermore,  Republicans  want  to 
show  Americans  we  care.  We  will  be 
holding  a  national  food  store  workday 
on  March  15  to  get  a  flrsthand  look  at 
prices  and  what  they  are  doing  to  Amer- 
icans. We  will  be  checking  you  out  and 
bagging  your  groceries.  We  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  Republicans. 


WELCOMING  GARDEN  STATE  CATV 
TO  SUSSEX  COUNTY 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  people  in  the  district  will  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Washington,  the 
Nation's  Capital,  or  see  Congress  in 
action. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Garden 
State  CATV  to  Sussex  County.  This  ca- 
ble television  network  is  hooked  to  the 
satellite  that  will  bring  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress right  into  your  homes  and  schools. 

For  2  hours,  every  day.  Garden  State 
r^KTW  will  follow  the  dailv  action  on  the 
House  floor.  See  the  votes  on  important 
issues,  key  speeches,  et  cetera. 

I  hope  you  all  take  advantage  of  this 
wonderful  educational  opportunity  in 
your  homes,  and  in  your  schools  as  well. 

I  look  forward  to  your  impressions  and 
reactions  to  this  new  system,  and  I  want 
to  thank  Garden  State  CATV  in  Sparta 
for  the  occasion  to  speak  with  my  con- 
stituents in  Sussex  County. 


REPUBLICANS  WANT  TO  SHOW 
AMERICANS  THEY  CARE 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  go 
to  the  grocery  store,  do  you  nearly  "drop 
your  false  teeth"  over  the  outrageous 
prices  you  must  pay?  Perhaps  you  drop 
your  teeth  because  you  cannot  afford 
the  denture  adhesive  to  hold  them  in 
anymore.  At  $2.89  a  tube,  denture  adhe- 
sive is  beginning  to  look  like  a  luxury. 

What  is  most  disheartening  is  remem- 
bering 25  years  ago  when  prices  were 
about  a  third  what  they  are  now.  That 
same  tube  of  denture  adhesive  sold  for 


20/20  MAY  BE  NOVEMBER  BATTLE 
SLOGAN 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  4  days,  I  met  with  well  over 
2,000  Ohioans,  some  in  meetings  as  small 
as  20,  and  several  in  meetings  of  several 
himdred  and  up. 

They  are  mad  about  inflation.  I  do  not 
care  what  the  Washington  smart  set 
says  or  how  sure  they  are  that  they  can 
ride  this  one  out  and  then  go  back  to 
business  as  usual.  I  do  not  pare  how  un- 
responsive the  majority  in  this  House  is 
to  the  question  of  inflation  or  whether 
they  subscribe  to  our  Speaker's  belief 
that  liberal  programs  should  not  be 
touched.  People  are  mad  and  they  are  in 
a  flghting  mood. 

They  know  numbers.  Historically, 
Americans  have  responded  to  "Fifty- 
four  forty  or  flght." 

I  remember  Mr.  Truman  used  the 
"Do-nothing  80th  Congress." 

We  have  heard  about  the  38th  paral- 
lel in  Korean  war.  They  know  numbers 
and  there  is  an  emerging  number  that  I 
will  suggest  is  going  to  be  the  death  knell 
of  the  majority  party.  That  is  20/20. 

The  American  peoole  are  starting  to 
think  about  20/20,  20  percent  inflation, 
and  20  percent  interest.  These  numbers 
are  destroying  the  middle  class.  Now  the 
Democrat  Members  may  have  a  month 
or  two  to  prevent  us  from  getting  to  that 
20,  but  we  are  headed  there  through  the 
policies  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
would  suggest  along  about  November  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  20/20 
vision  in  looking  at  the  people  who  have 
caused  20/20  inflation  and  interest  rates. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  PORK 
BARREL  POLITICS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers have  been  full  of  stories  about 
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millions  of  Federal-aid  dol- 

being  carefully  dispensed  by 

around  the  country,  in  or- 

his  primary  election  cam- 


of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  Members  of  the 

I  een  treated  to  some  friendly 

between  the  majority 

chief  deputy  over  national 

basketball  sup«1ority. 

gentl^an  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 

was  riding  high  during  the 

the  season  while  his  DePaul 

racked  No.  1  in  the  Nation.  His 

shaken,  however,  when  a 

team    defeated    the    top 

just  before  the  regular 

The  distinguished  majority 

Bi^DEMAs)  could  not  resist  the 

bring  this  to  the  attention 


>e  noted  that  the  minority 

sll  represented  in  the  NCAA 

As  you  may  know,  Bradley 

1  >cated  in  the  home  of  our 

minority      whip       (Mr. 

the  Missouri  Valley  cham- 

eamed  a  berth  in  the  na- 


for  rising  today  is  to  re- 
of  these  three  teams.  De- 
Dame,  and  Bradley,  were 
om  tournament  play  over 
I  am  proud  to  point  out,  on 
d,  that  a  school  which  rests 
of  another  gentleman  from 
deputy  minority  whip,  has 
Urst  round  and  I  am  confi- 
Bobby  Knight  and  his 
will  go  on  to  win  the 
chafnpionshlp,  as  they  did  in 


haid 


COEu:h 
Hoo  iers 


somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
represented    by    the    majority 
deputy,  as  weU  as  the  mi- 
'  i^ere  defeated.  I  was  hoping 
University  would  have  the  op- 
whip  each  of  these  teams 


PRACTICE  IMPROVES  ORATORY 
TALENT  OP  REPUBLICANS 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enjoy 
this  1 -minute  period  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  Congress.  One  of  the  things 
that  it  demonstrates  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Now,  the  old  definition  was  that  the 
main  difference  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  was  that  Republicans  hired 
exterminators,  whereas  Democrats 
stepped  on  bugs.  But  clearly  there  are 
some  other  differences.  I  have  noticed 
that  Republicans  come  to  the  well  and 
read  speeches  that  are  written  for  them 
by  somebody  else,  while  Democrats  speak 
from  the  heart. 

I  also  notice  that  when  Republicans 
give  their  speech,  they  say.  "Now.  the 
trouble  with  the  American  people  is  that 
•they*  are  going  to  do  this,  and  'they' 
will  have  20/20  vision  and  'they'  remem- 
ber 'Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.'" 

When  Democrats  make  such  speeches, 
they  say.  "We."  We  identify  ourselves 
with  the  American  people,  whereas,  the 
Republicans,  who  have  never  quite  been 
assimilated  into  the  American  society,  re- 
fer to  Americans  as  being  "they." 

But  anyway,  they  are  practicing  a  lot 
lately,  these  Republicans,  and  by  golly, 
some  of  these  speeches  are  good,  particu- 
larly the  one  about  basketball. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAJJIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  I  welcome  liim  to  the  1 -minute  hap- 
py hour. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Thank  you  very 
much.  We  are  all  "Minute  Men."  Bless 
you  all. 


COMMUNICATION   PROM  THE 
CXERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing commimication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

March  7.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'NEnx,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  Hovise,  received  In  the  Office  of  the 
Cleric  at  2:42  p.m.  on  Friday  March  7,  1980, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  September  30, 
1978. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
ARTS,  FY  1978— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ended  September  30. 
1978. 

Jnunr  Carter. 
The  White  House.  March  7.  1980. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  7.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  at  2:43  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  7, 
1980,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmits  the  19th 
annual  report  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  "FOR  1979  OP 
UNITED  STATES  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  the 
annual  report  for  1979  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Over  the  past  few  years  SALT 
has  tended  to  dominate  our  thinking 
about  the  arms  control  activities  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  many  arms 
control  endeavors  which  this  report  will 
describe. 

Last  Jime  in  Vienna,  I  signed  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  with  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  and  submitted  it  for  the  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
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Since  that  time,  SALT  has  been  Uie  sub- 
ject of  an  intense  national  debase  and  of 
hearings  by  three  committees  of  the 
Senate.  In  November,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  the  Treaty 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

After  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, however,  I  asked  that  the  Senate 
delay  consideration  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  on  the  fioor  so  that  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  can  devote  our 
primary  attention  to  the  legislative  and 
other  matters  required  to  respond  to  this 
crisis.  But  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
take  up  this  treaty  after  these  more  ur- 
gent matters  have  been  dealt  with.  As  I 
said  to  you  in  my  State  of  the  Uni(»i  ad- 
dress, "especially  now  in  a  time  of  great 
tension,  observing  the  mutual  constraints 
imposed  by  the  terms  of  (such)  treaties 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries and  will  help  to  preserve  world 
peace."  When  the  full  Senate  begins  its 
debate  on  SALT  n.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  are  concerned  about  our  na- 
tional security  will  support  the  Treaty 
as  a  wise  and  prudent  step. 

This  Administration  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  arms  control  can  make  genuine 
contributions  to  our  national  security. 
We  remain  deeply  committed  to  the  proc- 
ess of  mutual  and  verifiable  arms  control, 
particularly  to  the  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  and  further  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Those  of  you  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  attached 
report  will  find  a  compelling  case  for  the 
importance  of  the  work  described — to  us. 
our  allies,  and  those  who  look  to  us  for 
leadership  in  the  world.  We  must  dili- 
gently pursue  negotiated,  verifiable  solu- 
tions to  the  many  arms  races  upon  which 
nations  are  now  embarked.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  work  with  others  to  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  the  world. 

While  we  depend  upon  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  agencies 
to  be  vigilant  in  their  duties,  none  of  us 
should  forget  the  danger  that  confronts 
us  all  individually  and  collectively,  and 
that  threatens  us  as  a  sovereign  nation 
and  as  a  part  of  the  world  of  nations. 
JncKT  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  7,  1980. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  (X)MMU- 
NTTY  SERVIC^ES  ADMINISTRATION, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
608  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2948),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commimity  Services  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  10.  1980. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OF  "HANDBOOK 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS"  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOXTMENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  a  privileged  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  45) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  "Handbook  for  Small  Busi- 
ness" as  a  Senate  document,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  45 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  a  revised 
edition  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  91- 
45.  entitled  "Handbook  for  Small  Business," 
explaining  programs  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  offices,  and  commisslcns  of  benefit 
to  small  business  and  operating  pursuant  to 
various  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
shall  be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  that  there  shall  be  printed 
six  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  C^hair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  45  provides  for 
the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Handbook  for  Small  Business." 

Purpose:  The  pubhcation  provides  up- 
dated information  on  the  programs  of 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  oflBces 
and  commissions  which  are  of  interest  to 
small  business.  A  smilar  publication  was 
produced  during  the  91st  Congress,  but  it 
is  both  out-of-date  and  out-of-print.  The 
resolution  would  provide  6.000  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  as  well  as  providing 
for  depository  library  distribution. 

The  resolution  is  supported  by  both 
the  chairman  of  the  select  committee. 
Senator  Nelson,  and  the  ranlung  minor- 
ity member.  Senator  Weicker. 
Cost: 

1.500  copies  (usual  number) $8,960.61 

6.000  additional  copies 10, 869.  72 


Total     $19,830.33 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  REPRINTING  OP 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"SYNTHETIC  FUELS" 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Administration,  I 
call  up  a  privileged  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  56)  authorizing 
the  reprinting  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Synthetic  Fuels",  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.   Con.   Res.   66 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there 
shaU  be  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 


Committee  on  the  Budget  three  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  of  its  committee  print  of 
the  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  voi- 
titled  "Synthetic  Fuels",  a  r^xjrt  to  the  full 
committee  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Synthetic 
Fuels. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcMre.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soiate 
Concurrent  Resolution  56  provides  for 
reprinting  of  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Synthetic  Fuels." 

Purpose:  The  publication  deals  ana- 
prehensively  with  the  subject  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  was  produced  as  a  com- 
mittee print  by  the  Senate  Committee  <m 
the  Budget  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  The  supply  was  quickly  ex- 
hausted, however,  and  demand  remains 
high.  The  resolution  would  provide  3,500 
copies  of  the  publication  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

The  resolution  is  supported  by  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
MusKiE,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Senator  Bellmon. 

Cost: 

1,000  copies  (back  to  press  cost) .  $8.  063  M 
2.500  additional  copies 6,730.77 


Total »13,784.61 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
ti(». 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  w«tf 
concurred  in. 

A  moti(Mi  to  reconsider  was  laid  m  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
BROCHURE  ENTITLED  "HOW  OUR 
LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  a  privileged  concur- 
rent resoluticm  (H.  Con.  Res.  95)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  printing  of  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made."  and 
ask  tar  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  95 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made."  as  set 
out  in  House  Document  Numbered  96- 
259  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document,  with  a  suitable  paper- 
back cover  of  a  style,  design,  and  color,  to 
be  selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  emendations,  and  with  a 
foreword  by  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Junior:  and  that  there  be  printed  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  additional  cop- 
ies, of  which  twenty-five  thousand  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  balance  prorated  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  95  provides  for 
printing  of  the  brochure  entitled  "How 
Our  Laws  Are  Made." 
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Indian  tribes.  A  further  small  supply 
(approximately  200  copies)  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  was  received  troca  Mr.  Clausen 
of  California,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber   of    the    committee    in    which   he 
strongly  supports  the  resoluti(»i. 
Cost: 

1,500  copies  (usual  number) $4, 880.  34 

Additional  600  copies 690.  24 


Total 5,670.68 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  committee  amendment  and 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CoNGKESsioNAt.  RECORD  duTing  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Simi- 
lar publications  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  following  the  observance  of  the 
first  Captive  Nations  Week  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  The  most  recent  pub- 
lication was  during  the  Bicentenial 
Year  of  1976.  The  resolution  will  provide 
each  Member  of  the  House  with  16  copies 
and  each  Member  of  the  Senate  with  24 
copies,  as  well  as  providing  for  deposi- 
tory library  distribution. 
Cost: 

1.500  copies  (usual  number)...  $4,938.66 
9,999  additional  copies 8,471.24 


Total    13,409.25 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  AN  ANTHOL- 
OGY OP  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
PROCLAMATIONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  OTHER  RELEVANT  MATERIAL 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  233) 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  an  anthology  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamations,  addresses,  and 
other  relevant  material,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  233 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  twentieth  observance 
and  anniversary  of  the  congressional  Cap- 
tive Nations  V?eek  resolution,  which  In  July 
1969  was  signed  by  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  into  Public  Law  86-90,  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  an  anthology 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations,  ad- 
dresses, and  other  relevant  material  pub- 
lished during  the  two  commemorative 
events;  and  that  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  additional  copies  shall 
be  printed,  of  which  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
document  rooms. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  233  provides  for 
the  printing  as  a  house  document  an 
"Anthology  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
Proclamations,"  addresses  and  other 
relevant  material. 

Purpose:  The  publication  is  a  collec- 
tion of  materials  which  appeared  in  the 


D  1230 

AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OF  "OUR  AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT"  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  a  privileged  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  279)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  279 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  docimient  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  "Our  American  Government,"  revised 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  additional  copies,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  279  provides  for 
the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  "Our 
American  Government"  as  a  House  dcwu- 
ment. 

The  publication  is  one  of  those  tra- 
ditionally made  available  to  Members. 
The  supply  has  been  exhausted.  None  of 
the  new  Members  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  distribution  made  to  them 
of  this  rather  routine  document. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  printing 
of  556,000  additional  copies  and  the  total 
cost  is  $135,864.19. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  PRINTINO  OP  "FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES" 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  283) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  foUows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  283 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document,  "Federal 
Election  Campaign  Laws  Relating  to  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresenUtlves",  re- 
vised under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  twenty  thou- 
sand copies,  of  which  five  thousand  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  the  remaining  fifteen  thou- 
sand for  distribution  to  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  political 
committees  supporting  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  283  provides  for 
the  printing  of  the  publication  "Federal 
Election  Campaign  Laws  Relating  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives." 
This  is  a  revised  edition  of  that  docu- 
ment and  the  total  cost  of  the  20,000 
additional  copies,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
number,  is  $30,977.57. 

The  publication  presents  in  a  single 
pamphlet  all  of  the  Federal  election  cam- 
paign laws  of  importance  to  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  re- 
vised edition,  necessitated  by  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1979  (Public 
Law  96-187) .  The  resolution  provides  for 
the  printing  of  5,000  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  15,000  copies  for  distribution  to  can- 
didates for  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  for  depository  library  distribu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVll,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


DISAPPEARING  PERSONS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  285) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  disappearance  of  per- 
sons which  is  caused  by  the  abduction 
and  clandestine  detention  of  those  per- 
sons by  the  governments  of  foreign 
countries  or  by  international  or  transna- 
tional terrorist  organizations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  285 
Whereas  under  International  law  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  are  obligated  to  promote 
and  defend  human  rights; 

Whereas  the  domestic  law  of  most  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  international  law,  prohibits 
the  governments  of  the  respective  countries 
from  suspending  certain  human  rights  under 
any  circumstances,  particularly  those  rights 
which  guarantee  freedom  from  arbitrary  ex- 
ecution and  freedom  from  torture; 

Whereas  the  commitment  to  human  rights 
is  a  central  bond  shared  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  conunltted  to  the  rule  of 
law; 

Whereas  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  dissent 
and  to  conceal  gross  violations  of  human 
rights,  certain  foreign  governments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  particularly  those 
governments  monopolized  by  a  single  person, 
party,  or  group  such  as  the  armed  forces,  or 
by  extremist  reUgious  groups,  separatist 
movements,  or  political  parties  supported  by 
foreign  entitles,  have  increasingly  engaged  In 
the  abduction  and  clandestine  detention  of 
persons  suspected  of  opposing  those  govern- 
ments and  of  members  of  groups  out  of 
favor  with  governmental  authorities,  such  as 
intellectuals  or  members  of  certain  social 
classes,  political  organizations,  or  ethnic  or 
religious  groups; 

Whereas  testimony  before  the  Congress  has 
established  that  such  governments  often  tor- 
ture and  murder  the  persons  they  cause  to 
"disappear"  while  denying  knowledge  of  the 
whereabouts  of  those  persons; 

Whereas  these  governments  and  quasi-gov- 
ernmental entities  causing  these  disappear- 
ances often  engage  In  acts  of  international  or 
transnational  terrorism; 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  deeply  moved  by 
the  anguish  and  sorrow  suffered  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  persons  who  have  so  disappeared, 
particularly  the  spouses,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  those  persons; 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  restrictions  by 
the  United  States  on  economic  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to,  and  on  access  to  fi- 
nancial and  other  United  States  resources 
by,  countries  the  governments  of  which  vio- 
late internationally  recognized  human  rights 
referred  to  in  sections  116  and  602B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  is  not  dis- 
cretionary but  is  required  by  Federal  law; 
Bind 

Whereas  this  practice  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  causing  the  disappearance  of  per- 
sons threatens  the  foundations  of  civilized 
societies,  which  are  based  on  due  process  of 
law:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  any  government  which  causes  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  person  by  the  abduction 
and  clandestine  detention  of  that  person  is 
committing  an  act  of  terrorism  which  cannot 
be  lustlfled  under  any  circumstances; 

(2)  the  President  should  encourage  the 
leaders  of  other  countries  to  Join  him  In 
calling  upon  the  United  Nations — 

(A)  to  condemn  such  abduction  and  de- 
tention as  an  act  of  terrorism, 

(B)  to  establish  effective  procedures  for 
dealing  with  cases  of  disappeared  persons, 
and 


(C)  to  demand  that  aU  governments  thor- 
oughly Investigate  aU  reports  of  such  disap- 
pearances In  their  respective  countries,  pros- 
ecute those  persons  responsible  for  any  such 
disappearance,  and  account  for  any  person 
who  has  so  disappeared,  either  by  releasing 
such  person  if  alive  or  by  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances of  such  person's  death  and  dis- 
closing the  location  of  such  person's  re- 
mains; and 

(3)  the  President  should  attempt  to  orga- 
nize and  Implement  a  program  of  national 
and  international  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  governments  practicing  this  act  of 
terrorism. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagomarsino)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  285,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  disappearance  of  persons  which  is 
caused  by  the  abduction  and  clandestine 
detention  of  those  persons  by  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  coimtries  or  by  inter- 
national or  transnational  terrorist  orga- 
nizations. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  285  was 
ordered  favorably  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  by  a  voice  vote.  The  resolution 
addresses  an  issue  of  increasing  con- 
cem  regarding  human  rights  viola- 
tiCMifi — that  of  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ances of  individuals.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  285  recognizes  such  political 
disappearances,  in  which  persons  are 
often  tortured  and  murdered,  as  acts  of 
terrorism.  Such  gross  violations  of  in- 
dividual rights  must  not  be  ignored.  The 
resolution  urges  governments  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  incidents  of  disap- 
pearances, and  also  urges  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  to  develop  a 
means  of  dealing  with  such  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  colleague. 
the  Honorable  Don  Bonker  for  his  lead- 
dership  and  extensive  efforts  on  this  is- 
sue. Congressman  Bonker  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations, which  has  conducted  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  human  rights  violations 
and  the  phenomenon  of  disappearances. 
I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  International  Organizations  Sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Don  Bonker, 
who  will  present  a  more  detailed  account 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  285,  and 
also  manage  the  time  on  the  resolution. 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from 
Geneva  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  House  last  week  at  the  Seth 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  Commission  adopted  by 
consensus  a  resolution  on  disaivefuimces, 
which  establishes  a  working  group  of  five 
members  to  examine  the  questi<»s  rele- 
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thousands  more  of  their  families.  It  is 
widespread  and  occurring  in  all  too  many 
countries.  And  as  it  continues  to  go  on 
whether  in  Soviet-dominated  areas  or 
Argentina,  the  result  is  always  the 
same — people  disappear. 

For  example,  a  Swedish  diplomat,  went 
to  Budapest  in  1944  after  the  Nazis  began 
deporting  Hungary's  700,000  Jews  to  ex- 
termination camps.  He  printed  thou- 
sands of  Swedish  passports  and  distrib- 
uted them  to  Jews  as  a  prelude  to  emi- 
gration to  Sweden,  while  at  the  same 
time  building  a  system  of  safe  houses, 
that  is,  hospitals  and  shelters  over  which 
the  Swedish  flag  flew.  He  continuously 
went  to  the  railroad  yards,  pulling  Jews 
off  the  death  trains;  he  went  to  the  SS, 
threatening  them  and  forcing  them  to 
release  their  captives.  When  the  Russians 
captured  Budapest  in  January  1945,  he 
disappeared.  The  Soviets  insist  that  he 
died  in  1947,  but  over  the  ensuing  three 
decades  there  have  been  eyewitness  re- 
ports that  Wallenberg  is  alive  in  a  Soviet 
prison.  Where  is  Raoul  Wallenberg? 
What  has  happened  to  him?  Why  is  it  a 
crime  to  have  saved  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives? 

As  another  example,  one  does  not 
need  to  be  a  terrorist  to  be  arrested,  tor- 
tured, or  murdered.  It  is  enough  to  have 
belonged  to  a  trade  union  or  a  student 
organization  or  to  have  helped  persons 
classified  by  the  military  as  subversive. 
People  are  simply  picked  up,  some  to  re- 
turn as  corpses,  minus  their  heads  and 
hands  to  prevent  identification.  A  few  are 
released  and  warned  not  to  speak,  but 
most  are  subject  to  brutal  conditions  in 
secret  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  noxious 
factors  associated  with  the  reprehensi- 
ble practice  of  disappearance — factors 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  They  are:  First, 
eyewitnesses  have  told  us,  the  usual  fate 
of  those  abducted  is  torture  and  death  in 
flagrant  violation  of  their  coimtry's  laws 
and  international  standards  of  human 
rights;  second,  the  abductors  direct  their 
terror  not  only  against  the  perceived 
enemies,  but  the  families  of  their  ene- 
mies as  well.  In  many  cases,  husband 
and  wife  are  abducted  together. 

In  other  cases  children  are  also  taken; 
third,  the  victim  Is  deprived  of  life  and 
liberty  without  trial.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility for  the  disappeared  to  defend  him- 
self, no  possibility  to  employ  counsel  and 
no  possibiUty  to  appeal;  and  fourth,  gov- 
ernments that  practice  disappearances 
make  victims  of  the  disappeared 's  fam- 
ily. They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  agony  and 
imcertainty  which  itself  is  a  means  of 
torturing  those  left  behind. 

WhMi  terrorists  kidnap  and  kill  de- 
fenseless victims,  governments  must  seek 
to  bring  them  to  justice.  But  not  by  using 
the  same  methods  of  the  terrorists.  Gov- 
ernments are  the  custodians  of  law. 
When  a  government  engages  in  a  cam- 
paign of  terror,  such  as  is  the  case  of 
the  disappeared,  they  imdermlne  the 
rules  of  law  as  well  as  their  own  rights 
to  govern. 

The  problem  of  disappearances  de- 
mands action  by  the  United  States  and 
all  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity. We  must  act  because  of  the 


needs  of  the  victims.  We  must  act  be- 
cause of  our  feelings  of  compassion.  And 
we  must  act  because  it  is  our  duty  to 
send  an  unmistakable  signal  to  the  prin- 
cipal offenders  that  they  will  be  checked 
and  stopped.  Now  that  the  international 
community  is  beginning  to  act — witness 
the  actions  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission— I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sui>- 
port  House  Concurrent  Resolution  285. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  disappearances  of  persons  which 
is  caused  by  the  abduction  and  clandes- 
tine detention  of  those  persons  by  the 
governments  of  foreign  countries  or  by 
intemationai  or  transnational  terrorist 
organizations.  It  calls  upon  the  President 
to  encourage  the  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries to  join  with  him  in  calling  upon  the 
United     Nations     to:     condemn     such 
abducticm  and  detention  as  an  act  of 
terrorism;     establish     effective    proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  cases  of  disap- 
peared persons,  and  to  demand  that  gov- 
ernments investigate  all  reports  of  dis- 
appearances, prosecute  those  responsible, 
and  account  for  any  person  who  has  so 
disappeared.  The  resolution  states  that 
the  President  should  attempt  to  organize 
and  implement  a  program  of  national 
and  international  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  governments  practicing  this 
act  of  terrorism. 

D  1240 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution. 

A  number  of  Members  have  expressed 
their  concern  that  this  measure  might 
be  construed  as  anti-Argentine.  Others 
have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
resolution  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
Argentina  to  secure  its  support  for  the 
U.S.  grain  embargo  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  that  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  285  should  be  construed 
as  anti-Argentine  or  that  it  interferes 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  The 
situation  in  Argentina  has  Improved 
considerably  with  respect  to  "disappear- 
ances." The  State  Department  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1979"  has  this  to  say: 

since  late  1978,  the  Incidence  of  disappear- 
ances has  declined  significantly.  These  are 
Indications  that  the  Oovernment  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  end  this  practice. 

The  near  civil  war  in  which  the  Argen- 
tine found  itself  in  the  mld-1970's  pro- 
duced the  excesses  typical  of  such  do- 
mestic conflicts.  Trained  and  equipped 
from  abroad,  leftist  terrorists  committed 
murders,  bombings,  Emd  kidnappings  to 
the  point  that  Argentina  was  on  the 
brink  of  anarchy  and  collapse.  Financed 
by  astronomical  ransoms  from  their 
brutal  kidnappings,  terrorists  took  the 
nation  to  the  point  of  disaster.  I  do  not 
condone  excesses  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  such  as  contrived  disappear- 
ance, although  in  civil  wars  as  in  inter- 
national wars,  desperate  means  are  often 
used  for  survival  and  Innocent  people 
always  suffer. 
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This  resolution  is  a  balanced  docu- 
ment. A  careful  reading  will  show  that 
the  words,  "extremist  religious  groups, 
separatist  movements  or  political  parties 
supported  by  foreign  entities,"  bring 
within  the  preview  of  the  resolution 
entities  throughout  the  world,  entities 
which  are  sometimes  not  condemned  as 
assiduously  as  are  our  friends  and  allies. 
A  careful  reading  of  this  resolution  will 
show  that  it  seeks  the  protection  of  per- 
sons on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain as  well  as  on  this  side — Africa  and 
Asia  as  well  as  Latin  America. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations which  led  to  this  resolution, 
many  of  the  witnesses  concentrated  on 
disappearances  in  Latin  America.  TTiere 
were  other  witnesses,  however,  providing 
balance  and  scope.  As  their  testimony 
made  clear,  although  a  bit  more  difficult 
to  examine,  perhaps,  the  facts  of  disap- 
pearances, as  in  most  other  human 
rights  problems,  in  their  enormity  point 
to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is 
no  accident  that  where  the  Soviets  reach 
beyond  their  own  frontiers  the  abysmal 
rights  record  that  results  is  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  Soviet  original.  Since  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  for  ex- 
ample, which  occurred  after  our  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  there  has  been  further 
ample  evidence  of  the  disappearance  of 
thousands  of  Afghans  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  forces. 

Closer  to  home  in  the  U.S.SJI.,  docu- 
ments circulating  in  the  "Samvydav"  in 
the  Ukraine,  attest  to  the  disappearances 
of  Ukrainian  intellectuals.  The  great 
Russian  administrators  for  the  Ukraine, 
It  would  seem,  are  using  the  weapon  of 
contrived  disappearance  against  Ukrain- 
ian cultural  figures — a  composer  and  a 
philosopher,  for  example,  have  disap- 
peared. The  spirit,  physical  health  and 
even  the  lives  of  the  disappeared  mi- 
nority peoples  are  stifled  and  smothered 
in  the  psychiatric  hospitals  of  Russia  and 
the  Siberian  forced  labor  camps. 

Nevertheless,  the  really  immense  dis- 
appearances in  the  world  today  are  tak- 
ing place  in  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam's 
policy  of  consigning  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Its  people  to  "reeducation 
camps"  and  "new  economic  zones," 
where  many  of  them  starved  to  death. 
In  fact  a  huge  program  of  contrived  dis- 
appearances. Vietnam  has  forced  many 
more  hundreds  of  thousands  to  flee  in 
dangerously  inadequate  boats,  knowing 
that  perhaps  half  or  more  would  die.  Ac- 
cording to  our  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Rosenthal  and  Wolff,  the  number  of 
persons  lost  at  sea  may  be  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Many  people  suspect  even  more 
of  these  "boat  people"  have  perished. 

For  Its  part,  the  population  of  Cam- 
bodia (Kampuchea)  5  years  ago  was  an 
estimated  7  to  8  million  persons.  Today, 
according  to  the  State  Department,  4.7 
million  remain,  2  to  3  million  people 
have  thus  simply  disappeared  in  that 
tragic  land. 

Part  of  the  reason,  I  believe,  that  the 
witnesses  at  our  hearings  concentrated 
on  Argentina  is  that  most  of  the  human 
rights  groups  reporting  about  disappear- 
ances were,  and  are,  allowed  relatively 
free  access  to  that  country.  Because  ac- 


cess is  limited  or  denied  by  those  nations 
with  the  worst  human  rights  records, 
such  as  Red  China,  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Ethiopia,  Afghanistan,  C^ba, 
North  Yemen,  Cambodia  (Kampuchea) , 
Uganda  before  the  fall  of  Amin,  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  before  the  fall  of 
Bokassa,  and  Equatorial  Guinea  before 
the  fall  of  Macias,  the  reporting  agen- 
cies are  Inclined,  normally  enough,  to 
report  on  what  they  are  allowed  to  see. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  parenthet- 
ically, that  the  Argentine  press  reported 
widely  on  the  latest  State  Department 
human  rights  report.  I  have  not  heard 
that  the  press  in  the  countries  I  men- 
tioned above  have  taken  the  same  liber- 
ties. It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Argentina 
has  admitted  foreign  including  Amer- 
ican, human  rights  monitoring  groups. 

There  have  been  numerous  disappear- 
ances to  examine  even  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  Latin  America.  The  recent 
leftist  kidnaping  disappearances  in  El 
Salvador  quickly  come  to  mind.  Exten- 
sive disappearances  have  taken  place  in 
Cuba  over  the  last  two  decades,  of  partic- 
ular Interest  are  the  disappearances  to 
Cuba  of  thousands  of  young  people  from 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  Many  of  these 
youths,  as  it  turns  out,  have  been  shipped 
there  as  slave  laborers.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Hermlnio  Portell-Vil&,  a  CJuban  exile 
scholar  who  has  studied  this  problem,  af- 
ter almost  a  hundred  years  African  slav- 
ery has  been  reintroduced  into  the  New 
World.  This  phenomenon,  it  might  be 
added,  has  been  largely  unheralded  In 
our  press.  In  any  case,  were  we  to  con- 
centrate on  Latin  America  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  human  rights  considerations 
elsewhere,  no  study  would  be  complete 
without  a  glance  at  Cuba,  the  hemi- 
sphere's worst  and  longest  human  rights 
offender. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  this  resolution, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  evenhanded.  It  con- 
centrates on  no  particular  country.  If  the 
rhetoric  today  names  as  culprits  mostly 
America's  friends  and  allies,  a  miscon- 
ception is  being  fostered.  But  the  really 
big  promoters  of  "contrived  disappear- 
ances" and  "human  hijacking"  today 
are,  I  submit,  the  countries  I  have  noted 
here.  This  resolution  includes,  among 
other  things,  "Governments  and  quasi- 
governmental  entities"  causing  disap- 
pearances and  engaging  In  "acts  of  In- 
ternational or  transnational  terrorism." 
Once  again  it  is  clear  which  countries  are 
the  greatest  offenders  in  this  area. 

Thus,  I  support  the  resolution  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  confidence  that  it  con- 
demns the  great  as  well  as  the  small  of- 
fenders and  I  reject  the  concept  that  it  is 
aimed  particularly  at  one  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  ,  for  his  leadership  and 
support  of  tills  resolution.  He  has  been 
Involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  resolution 
and  I  think  has  contributed  to  the  reso- 
lution and  to  its  timeliness  as  it  has  been 
presented  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 


(Mr.  Harkw ) ,  who  also  has  been  promi- 
nent in  our  concern  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BoNKCE)  for  yidding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  suppwt  of  this 
resolution  to  express  congressional  con- 
cern about  the  phenomenon  of  disap- 
pearance around  the  world. 

In  the  past  human  rights  advocates 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  eradi- 
cating torture,  arbitrary  imiM-isonment. 
and  other  human  rights  violations.  In 
recent  years  a  new  form  of  human  rights 
violations  has  replaced  some  of  the 
standard  abuses  of  the  past.  Today  many 
governments,  aware  (rf  the  pc^tical  lia- 
bilities of  public  recognition  of  tortured 
or  imprisoned  persons,  have  removed  the 
problem  from  the  public  view  by  imple- 
menting a  policy  of  "salvaging"  or  caus- 
ing opponents  to  "disappear." 

This  phMiomenon  wherry  thousands 
of  human  beings  around  the  wtM-ld  sim- 
ply vanish  from  sight  is  a  form  of  torture 
which  must  be  eradicated  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew.  Its 
victims  are  not  just  those  who  have  dis- 
appeared, but  their  anxious  family  mem- 
bers, who  wait  in  vain  for  word  of  th^r 
loved  ones.  This  form  of  torture  lives  <xi 
long  past  the  death  of  the  disappeared. 
It  nourishes  fear  and  pain  in  the  living 
as  well.  In  fact,  the  main  reason  for  a 
government  implementing  this  policy  of 
disappearance  is  more  to  terrcMlze  the 
people  of  that  country  than  It  is  to  Just 
silence  one  person. 

Amnesty  International  has  docu- 
mented figures  on  this  form  of  torture 
in  coimtries  around  the  world.  Some  of 
the  documented  figures  are  astounding 
on  the  number  of  people  who  have  dis- 
appeared: Argentina.  6,000  documented 
cases  of  disappearance;  CJhIle,  2,500 
documented  cases;  El  Salvador.  108 
documented  cases;  Guatemala,  an  esti- 
mated 20,000,  but  not  documented;  Mex- 
ico, 300;  Paraguay.  20;  Uruguay.  100. 
Afghanistan,  again  no  documentation, 
but  thousands  of  people  have  disap- 
peared in  Afghanistan;  Uganda,  again 
not  any  firm  figure,  but  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  have  disappeared  jnder  the 
rule  of  Idi  Amin.  The  list  continues  and 
Incidents  of  disappearance  are  increas- 
ing in  many  other  countries,  so  p(riltical 
activists  and  human  rights  advocates 
around  the  world  are  becoming  the  tar- 
get of  this  kind  of  policy. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonkkk)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  ,  for  bringing  forth 
this  res<^u«on.  It  Is  a  good  reeoiutton. 
and  I  believe  that  this  sense-of -Congress 
resolution  Is  a  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  eradicating  this  practice  around  the 
world.  I  commend  the  other  Members 
and  am  proud  to  be  able  to  support  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

n  1250 
Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 
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by  what  this  well-intentioned  resolution 
purports  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  add  that 
hundreds,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  and  ethnic  Chinese 
have  disappeared  forever  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  South  China  Sea  as  a 
result  of  Vietnamese  activity. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept,  of  course.  Is 
something  everyone  supports  in  fact  but 
we  must  remember  that  international 
communism  and  its  inroads  on  mankind 
around  the  world  does  so  with  the  purist 
concept  of  government,  only,  and  no  re- 
spect for  the  individual  at  all. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  allies  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  especially,  who  do 
respect  the  rights  for  the  individual,  even 
though  they  have  the  right  to  choose 
and  select  their  own  government,  those 
are  the  people  we  should  really  be  sup- 
porting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  South  America 
about  3  months  ago  and  the  movement 
by  our  Government  against  so-caUed 
human  rights  violations  in  Paraguay, 
Chile,  and  in  Argentina  was  something 
that  was  deplored  by  the  people  in  those 
areas  who  are  trying  to  conform  to  what 
they  think  our  standards  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  one  example:  In 
Paraguay,  which  has  been  condemned 
for  it  human  rights  violations,  had  two 
political  prisoners — so-called  political 
prisoners — and  I  do  not  know  how  we 
justify  that  compared  to  the  millions 
that  have  been  murdered,  slaughtered, 
and  enslaved  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China,  and  Southeast  Asia.  Also,  with  re- 
gard to  the  at  least  7.500  political  that 
are  detained  now  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
uncountable  nimiber  of  political  prison- 
ers and  political  murders  that  have  taken 
place  In  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  bill  before 
us  voted  on  in  suspensions  should  cer- 
tainly be  up  for  debate  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 285.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations,  I  was 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  hearings 
that  provided  the  basis  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  join  with  Chairman  Bonker 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 285. 

The  increasing  "disappearances"  of 
real  or  imagined  opponents  of  repressive 
regimes  is  a  new  and  alarming  trend  in 
human  rights  violations.  This  resolution 
brands  the  phenomenon  of  disappear- 
ances for  what  it  is — an  act  of  terrorism. 
The  illegal  abduction,  detention,  and 
murder  of  persons  by  governments  or  by 
individuals  acting  on  behalf  of  such  gov- 
ernments cannot  be  justified  under  any 
circumstances. 

Disappearances  should  be  considered 
a  violation  of  intemationallv  recognized 
human  rights.  The  resolution  before  us 


would  call  upon  the  President  to  encour- 
age the  leaders  of  other  countries  to  join 
with  him  in  calling  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  condenm  such  abductions  and 
detentions  as  acts  of  terrorism.  It  also 
demands  all  governments  to  investigate 
reports  of  disappearances,  prosecute 
those  responsible,  and  account  for  those 
who  have  so  disappeared. 

This  resolution  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  rallying  world  outrage  against 
the  increasing  number  of  disappearances 
around  the  globe.  Hopefully,  It  will  lead 
to  international  action  against  those 
governments  which  practice  this  type  of 
terrorism. 

I  commend  Chairman  Bonker  for  his 
leadership  on  this  resolution  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  that  disap- 
pearances be  specifically  mentioned  in 
our  laws  concerning  international 
human  rights  policies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
285,  condemning  those  nations,  groups, 
and  individuals  who  are  responsible  for 
acts  of  terror  by  the  abduction  and 
clandestine  detention  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

With  increasing  frequency,  repressive 
governments  and  radical  terrorists 
around  the  globe  have  adopted  policies 
that  permit  or  endorse  the  elimination 
of  their  enemies  by  making  them  disap- 
pear. By  way  of  abduction  and  political 
assassinations,  literally  millions  of  people 
have  been  abducted,  held  in  secret  deten- 
tion or  simply  disappeared  as  the  result 
of  terrorism.  Whether  in  Afghanistan  or 
Vietnam,  Angola  or  Zimbabwe,  Argen- 
tina or  Uruguay,  the  pattern  is  the  same. 
In  some  nations  like  Argentina.  Chile, 
and  Uruguay,  where  thousands  of  per- 
sons have  disappeared,  the  governments 
have  admitted  committing  excesses  In 
what  is  considered  a  life  and  death 
struggle  against  terrorism.  In  other 
countries  like  Uganda,  Central  African 
Empire,  and  Equatorial  Guinea,  human 
barbarism  was  the  simple  motive  when 
the  rulers  of  these  nations  sought  in- 
formation, suspected  subversion,  or  sim- 
ply acted  to  demoralize  all  opposition.  In 
still  other  nations  such  as  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  millions  have  disappeared  in 
the  pursuit  of  ideological  domination  and 
imperialism.  The  sad  fact  remains  that 
no  matter  what  the  reason,  the  results 
are  the  same  and  make  little  difference 
to  their  victims. 

Unfortunately,  the  deadly  game  is  not 
limited  just  to  the  acts  of  governments. 
Terrorists  groups  Including  the  PLO,  the 
Red  Brigades,  the  Baader-Meinhof 
Gang,  and  scores  of  others  on  both 
political  extremes  have  increasingly  used 
abduction  and  assassination  as  a  tool  in 
their  efforts  to  terrorize  the  world.  The 
acts  of  these  radicals  when  combined 
with  the  counter  actions  of  their  target 
governments  has  led  to  a  tragic  bidding 
war  in  games  of  political  murder  and 
reoression. 

Even  the  United  States  has  not  been 
spared  the  agony  of  this  "disappeared" 
phenomenon.  To  this  day,  2,500  Ameri- 
can servicemen  remain  unaccounted  for 
in  Vietnam  despite  our  knowledge  of  that 
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government's  coverup.  These  missing-In- 
action servicemen  are  Americans  who 
disappeared  and  cannot  be  ignored  and 
must  not  t>e  forgotten. 

This  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  285.  recognizes  that  any  gov- 
ernment that  participates  in  actions  that 
cause  any  person  to  disappear  are  in  fact 
committing  acts  of  terrorism.  In  addi- 
tion. It  calls  upon  the  President  to  lead  an 
effort  through  the  U.N.  to  condemn  such 
abductions  and  detentions  as  terrorism 
and  to  help  establish  effective  procedures 
for  dealing  with  cases  of  disappeared 
persons.  Furthermore,  we  should  demand 
that  all  governments  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate all  disappearances,  prosecute  those 
responsible,  and  account  for  everyone 
who  has  disappeared.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent should  attempt  to  organize  and  im- 
plement a  program  of  action  to  be  taken 
at  home  and  with  the  world  community 
with  respect  to  nations  committing  acts 
of  terrorism. 

As  we  have  experienced  in  Vietnam, 
the  suffering  is  not  limited  to  the  victims 
of  disappearances,  but  also  touches  the 
lives  of  their  families,  relatives,  and 
friends  who  may  never  know  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones.  As  a  civilized  people 
we  must  respond  to  these  acts  of  bar- 
barism and  demonstrate  our  concern 
and  commitment  to  stopping  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  "disappeared"  wherever 
and  whenever  they  occur. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  may  colleagues 
joined  in  support  of  House  Conciurent 
Resolution  285,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  for  the  rule  of  law,  for  justice, 
and  and  in  respect  for  human  rights  in 
our  fight  against  terrorism  from  all 
sources.* 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zabldcki) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  285. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  285. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION    OP    REORGANIZATION 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HM. 
CXXVI 319— Part  4 


6585)  to  extend  the  reorganization  au- 
thority of  the  President  imder  chapter  9 
of  title  5. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HH.   6585 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
905(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "tbree  years"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Horton)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  will  extend  for 
a  ceriod  of  1  year  the  authority  grant- 
ed by  Congress  to  the  President  to  sub- 
mit reorganization  plans  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  the  Congress  for  approval 
or  disapproval.  The  present  authority, 
enacted  in  1977  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
will  expire  on  April  6,  1980,  leaving  the 
President  without  authority  to  submit 
such  reorganization  plans.  H.R.  6585  pro- 
vides an  extension  until  April  6,  1981. 

The  President  has  made  reorganiza- 
tions to  provide  economies  and  eCBcien- 
cies  in  the  executive  branch.  Nine  such 
plans  have  been  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Congress  during  his  first  3  years. 
He  has  advised  that  other  plans  are  un- 
der contemplation  and  may  be  forwarded 
before  the  end  of  this  session. 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  reached  mammoth  propor- 
tions. It  is  necessary  that  its  structure 
be  examined  from  time  to  time  and 
changes  made  to  help  maintain  control 
and  produce  management  improvements 
wherever  possible.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides a  tool  whereby  the  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congress,  can  make 
reductions  In  costs  and  expenditures. 

Authority  similar  to  that  in  this  bill 
has  been  given  to  Presidents  under  vari- 
ous forms  since  1932.  Under  it,  the  Presi- 
dent may  submit  plans  which  meet  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  Reorgpni^ation 
Act  and  such  plans  will  become  law  un- 
less either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
pas-^es  H  resolution  of  disapproval  with- 
in 60  days. 

This  legislatlOTi  is  needed  and  will 
prove  beneficial  to  our  Government  and 
to  the  taxoayers.  which  look  to  us  for 
any  relief  from  their  burdens  which  we 
can  provide. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  executive  branch  of  Government 
has  grown  over  many  years  and  has  now 
reached  mammoth  proportions.  A  look  at 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch 
shows  that  we  have  an  Executive  OfiBce 
of  the  President  plus  13  departments- 
each  containing  many  different  ofHces 
and  bureaus — and  56  independent  agen- 


cies. If  we  look  further  we  see  that  in 
addition  to  this,  there  are  81  national 
ccMnmissions,  committees  and  boards  es- 
tablished by  congressional  or  Presidential 
action  and  having  functions  Independent 
of  any  other  department  or  agency.  A 
further  look  shows  us  that  there  are  also 
1,240  advisory  committees  serving  almost 
every  part  of  Government.  "Hie  current 
Government  Manual,  in  which  all  of 
these  departments  and  agencies  (except 
advisory  committees)  are  listed,  runs 
over  900  pages  in  length. 

With  a  government  this  large,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  its  structure  be  examined 
continuously  and  that  changes  be  made 
to  help  control  the  size  of  Government, 
and  produce  management  improvements. 

This  legislation  before  us  would  ex- 
tend the  authority  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  approval  of  Congress,  can 
modify  this  large  bureaucratic  structure 
to  improve  its  performance  and  reduce 
its  cost. 

This  reorganization  authority  has 
been  in  place  for  the  last  3  years.  During 
that  time  it  has  proved  a  valuable  tool 
in  improving  Government  organization. 
This  administration  has  submitted  nine 
reorganization  plans,  each  of  which  has 
been  approved  after  careful  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  quick  look  at  these  plans  indicates 
how  this  reorganization  authority  has 
been  used: 

StTMMART   OF  ReORCANXZATION  PLANS,    1977-80 

REORCAmZATION  PtAN  NO.  1  OF  1977,  EZECUTIVK 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

This  plan  streamlined  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reducing  both  the  number 
of  units  in  the  Executive  Office,  and  the  size 
of  the  White  House  staff.  The  plan  also  es- 
tablished an  improyed  decision  process  for 
domestic  policy  and  Presidential  agenda 
setting. 

REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    3    OF    1977,    IHTEX- 
NATIONAL  PUBLIC  OIPLOMACT 

Plan  No.  2  of  1977  merged  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
into  a  new  United  States  International  Com- 
munication Agency.  This  reorganization  pro- 
vided a  more  efficient  and  objective  setting 
for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  public  diplomacy  by 
unifying  In  Washington  the  management  of 
activities  which  were  already  administered 
together  in  the  field.  Creation  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  also  pro- 
vided a  new  framework  to  foster  and  encour- 
age the  Interchange  of  Information  and 
experiences  between  the  VS.  and  other 
nations. 

REORGANIZATION    PLAN     NO.     J     OF    197S,    EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITT    TKASSFOLS 

This  plan  began  movement  toward  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Oovernment's  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  enforcement  activi- 
ties. This  reorganization  was  designed  to 
strengthen  civil  rights  enforcement  and  re- 
duce jurisdictional  overlap  and  duplication. 
A  clvU  rights  unit  has  been  established  re- 
cently in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  strengthen  monitoring  of  the 
Government's  civU  rights  enforcement  effort. 

REORGANIZATION     PLAN     NO.     2     OF     1978,     CZVn. 
SERVICE  COMMISSION  TRANSFEXS 

Reorganization  authority  was  used  in  1978 
to  divide  the  Civil  Service  System  into  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  the 
Independent  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 
This  reorganization  clearly  established  re- 
sponsibility for  personnel  performance  in 
OPM,  and  protection  of  employee  merit  sys- 
tem rights  In  the  MSPB.  The  reorganization 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


clarified  the  responsibilities  of 
Treasury  Departments  for  Im- 
Employee  Retirement  Income 
I  ERISA)  and  reduced  the  paper- 
involved  In  the  administration 
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and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 


riles 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDING  SECTION  603  OP  TITLE 
18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HH.  6702)  to  amend  section  603 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  political  contributions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6702 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 603  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••§  603.  Making  political  contributions 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer, 
clerk,  or  other  person  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  to  make  a  contribution  within  the 
meaning  of  section  301(8)  to  any  other 
such  officer,  clerk,  or  person  or  to  any  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress,  un- 
less such  contribution  Is  voluntary:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  contribution,  volun- 
tary or  otherwise,  may  be  made  by  any  such 
officer,  clerk,  or  person  to  any  Senator  or 
Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress,  or  their 
authorized  committee  within  the  meaning 
of  section  302(e)<l)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  If  that  person 
authorizing  such  committee  Is  the  employ- 
er or  employing  authority  of  the  person 
making  such  contribution.  Any  person  who 
violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both.". 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Prenzel)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6702  is  a  bipartisan 
bill  introduced  by  Afr.  Frenzel  and  my- 
self to  refine  some  language  used  in  H.R. 
5010.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  When  the  House 
passed  HJl.  5010.  one  of  the  provlsi(His 
contained  in  the  bill  generally  allowed 
Government  employees  to  make  volim- 
tary  contributions,  but  prohibited  con- 
tributions to  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
persons  in  his  or  her  employ. 

When  the  Senate  amended  the  original 
House-passed  version,  the  amended  lan- 
guage imintentionally  cast  doubt  on  the 
ability  of  executive  branch  employees  to 
make  campaign  contributions  to  other 
persons  in  the  executive  branch,  includ- 
ing the  President.  Mr.  Prenzel  and  I, 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee, agreed  with  the  President  that  we 
would  seek  clarifying  language  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  H.R.  6702  elim- 
inates the  ambiguity  in  the  current  law, 
and  aUows  voluntary  contribution  ex- 
cept for  certain  congressional  employees. 
Because  the  language  of  section  603 
of  title  188,  United  States  Code,  Is  some- 
what ambiguous  and  because  the 
Congress  clearly  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  employees  from  participat- 
ing in  the  political  process,  Mr.  Frenzel 
and  I  introduced  H.R.  6702  to  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  to  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions. ITie  bill  does  continue  the 
prohibition  on  contributions  by  a  con- 
gressional employee  to  the  Member  of 
Congress  who  serves  as  his  or  her  em- 
ployer or  employing  authority. 

For  example,  all  committee  staff  would 
be  prohibited  from  contributing  to  the 
reelection  campaign  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  minority  staff 
would,  in  addition,  be  prohibited  from 
contributing  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  With  respect 
to  staff  appointed  by  each  Representa- 
tive and  Senator,  no  contributions  could 
be  made  to  the  employing  Member's  re- 
election campaign. 

This  bill,  which  allows  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  Federal  employees,  except 
to  Members  of  Congress  by  their  imme- 
diate staffs,  eliminates  the  ambiguity  in 
the  present  law,  and  requires,  as  a  stand- 
ard for  political  contributions,  that  the 
contribution  be  volimtary. 

This  bill  is  the  identical  language 
passed  by  the  House  under  suspension  on 
September  10,  1979.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  clarifying  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1979,  and  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration unanimously.  It  has  bi- 
partisan support,  and  is  noncontrover- 
sial.  The  bill  has  no  cost  associated  with 
it  because  it  simply  enunciates  a  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  will 
clarify  the  ambiguity  in  the  language  of 
the  present  law.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in  both  the 
description  of  the  bill  and  of  the  situation 
just  given  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
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the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 
Thompson). 

It  is  true  that  what  we  are  amending 
was  a  Senate  amendment.  The  language 
which  is  before  us  today  is  exactly  the 
language  which  the  House  passed  when 
we  passed  the  bill  in  the  first  instance. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and  I,  and 
Members  of  the  other  body,  did  confer 
with  the  President  and  his  staff,  and  did 
agree  that  we  would  try  to  make  the 
change  which  he  suggested.  It  seemed  to 
us  to  be  wholly  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  this  body. 

The  bill  before  us  is  what  we  agreed 
with  the  administration.  We  believe  that 
it  leaves  the  law  about  the  way  the  law 
has  always  been  in  the  past,  and  certainly 
as  it  was  when  the  House  passed  the  bill. 
The  reason  that  we  did  not  bring  this 
back  to  the  House  in  the  first  instance 
when  the  Senate  bill  returned  to  us  was 
that  we  were  very  anxious  to  pass  the 
bill  and  make  the  new  amendments  ef- 
fective just  as  soon  as  possible,  particu- 
larly those  which  reduced  the  paperwork 
and  reporting  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  warranted,  and  that  it 
should  occur  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter)^ 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  continuing 
problem  of  a  glaring  omission  of  the 
first  session  of  the  96th  Congress  when 
it  enacted  H.R.  5010. 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt  aware, 
enactment  of  H.R.  5010  has  resulted  in 
a  situation  where  434  incumbent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
convert  stockpiled  campaign  funds  to 
their  own  use  upon  retirement.  We  made 
such  practice  illegal  to  make  such  a  con- 
version on  the  part  of  all  future  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  this  day  where  public  attention  is 
focused  more  and  more  upon  our  activi- 
ties— as  well  it  should  be— this  financial 
privilege  of  incumbency  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. Why  should  the  rules  be  different 
for  incumbent  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

More  importantly,  why  should  we  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  what  the  public  simply 
will  not  tolerate;  nor  should  they  toler- 
ate this  practice  and  a  recent  change 
which  they  will  no  doubt  view  as  only  a 
partial  step.  The  more  we  persist  in  carv- 
ing out  privileges  for  ourselves,  the  more 
attention  is  focused  upon  our  activities, 
and  the  more  suspicion  is  raised  in  the 
mind  of  the  public.  In  order  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  issues  facing  this 
coimtry,  we  must  regain  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  this 
Congress  could  do  this  session  by  its 
actions  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  cynicism  the 
public  has  for  us  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  privilege  we  voted  for  ourselves  in 
HR.  5010. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  (H.R.  6473) 
currently  has  24  cosponsors.  TTiere  are 
two  other  bills  also  introduced  on  this 
subject:  H.R.  6345  by  Congressmrai 
Jacobs  and  Roter,  and  HJR.  6530  by 
Congressman  Harris.  I  believe  there  to 
be     substantial     support     for     these 


measures  in  this  body.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  greatly  concerned  that  there  be 
some  commitment  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  these  bills  and  that  they  will  be 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  concerned  that  this  body  and 
especially  the  public,  might  misinterpret 
our  action  today  on  H.R.  6702  as  being 
the  only  effort  that  will  be  made  this 
year  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

I  invite  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  to  give  us  the  assurance  that 
these  bills  will  be  heard  and  considered, 
and  that  the  vote  today  on  H.R.  6702  will 
not  be  interpreted  as  foreclosing  any 
further  action  on  bills  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefiy 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  AdministratiCHi 
Committee  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  Speaker,  really  what  I  am  seek- 
ing is  an  indication  from  the  gentleman 
that  these  three  bills,  which  also  relate 
to  the  Federal  Campaign  Act,  will  be 
heard  by  the  gentleman's  committee  or 
his  subcommittees,  and  be  given  consid- 
eration during  this  calendar  year.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
willing  to  comment  upon  those  questions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  certainly  I  am  very 
pleased  to  reiterate  an  earlier  announce- 
ment that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  established  five  ad  h(K 
task  forces  to  review  the  entire  Federal 
elections  law.  I  might  point  out  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  there  were  ex- 
tensive deliberations  and  oversight  hear- 
ings, and  indeed  legislation,  relating  to 
the  Federal  election  law  during  the  first 
session. 
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The  hearings,  or  the  investigations  of 
the  respective  ad  hoc  election  law  task 
forces,  are  in  progress.  They  will  continue 
to  hold  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation,  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  continuing  process 
is,  I  think,  to  be  commended.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly upon  that  reassurance,  which  I 
had  fully  expected,  I  do  support  HJR. 
6702  as  a  necessary  clarification  in  the 
existing  law.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  and  others  on 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  to  us  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldlnig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
and  I  also  indicate  to  the  committee 
chairman  my  sincere  concern  that  we  ac- 


tually expand  the  good  woric  done  under 
HR.  5910  so  that  we  do  not  exclude 
those  Members  here  in  Congress  today. 
I  think  that  is  extremely  important. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
part  he  has  played  in  this,  and  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman  for  indicating 
at  this  point  that  these  bills  will  be  heard. 
I  have  the  gentleman's  assurance  that 
that  will  take  place. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  ^^jeaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  colloquy  that 
went  on  a  moment  ago  is  sufBcient  so 
far  as  the  scheduling  of  hearings  for  the 
bill  that  was  just  discussed  is  ctmcemed. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  for  the  record 
that  I  really  do  not  think  the  legislatiwi 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYER)  and  others  have  pr<H>osed  need 
be  any  refiection  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  or  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  It  is  quite 
typical  in  drafting  legislation,  I  would 
point  out,  to  have  so-called  grandfather 
clauses.  Since  the  advent  of  ERA,  we  now 
call  them  "grandparent  clauses  " 

But  I  would  indulge  the  presumption 
that  draftsmanship  is  a  matter  of  nor- 
mal pattern,  but  this  is  not  a  normal 
situation.  This  is  a  privilege,  not  a  recog- 
nition of  detrimental  reliance  by  private 
citizens  but  a  privilege  for  people  in  poli- 
tics, and,  therefore.  I  not  only  urge  the 
committee  to  allow  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation but  I  urge  every  member  of  the 
committee  enthusiastically,  and  with 
dispatch,  to  report  the  vehicle  to  the 
floor  so  that  the  oversight  which  I  really 
think  can  be  characterized  now  as  a  10(H>- 
hole  will  not  endure. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman frran  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  HR.  6702. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.    ASHBRCKDK.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
that.  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  or  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  de- 
bate has  been  concluded  on  all  motions 
to  suspend  the  niles.  

Pursuant  to  clause  3.  rule  XXVn.  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  cai  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 
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H.  Cong.  Ites.  285.  by  the  yeas  and 
nays;  and 

HH.  6702, 

Tlie  Chair 
time  for  anj 
first  such 


vote 


)y  the  yeas  and  nays. 

«11  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 

electronic  vote  after  the 
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pro    tempore.    The 
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AlbcwU 
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calif. 
Andrew*,  N.O. 
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H.Dik. 
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Anthony 
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Aahbrook 
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Aspin 
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BafalU 

BaUey 

Baldus 
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Barnes 

Baunum 
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Benjamin 
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Clincer 

Coe>tao 

Coleman 
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Corman 
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McHugh 

Preyer 

McKlTiney 

Price 

Bfadlgan 

Quayle 

Masulre 

QuiUen 

ICarkey 

BahaU 

Marks 

RaUsback 

Marlenee 

Rangel 

Marriott 

Regula 

Martin 

Reuse 

Matsul 

Rhodes 

Mattox 

Richmond 

Mavroules 

Rlnaldo 

tiaazoU 

Ritter 

Mica 

Roberta 

Michel 

Robinson 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roe 

Mineta 

Rose 

M.msh 

Rosenthal 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

Mitclieai,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Moakley 

Royer 

Moffett 

Runnels 

Mollohan 

Russo 

Montgomery 

Sabo 

Moorhead. 

Satterfleld 

Calif. 

Sawyer 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Scheuer 

MottI 

Schroeder 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Schulze 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Sebellus 

Murtha 

Selberllng 

Myers,  Ind. 

Senjenbrenner 

Natcher 

Shannon 

Neal 

Sharp 

Nedzl 

Shelby 

Nelson 

Shuster 

Nichols 

Skelton 

Nowak 

Slack 

Oakar 

Smith,  Iowa 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Obey 

Snowe 

Ottinger 

Snyder 

Panetta 

Solomon 

Pashayan 

Spellman 

Patterson 

Spenoe 

Pease 

St  Germain 

Perkins 

Stack 

Petri 

Staggers 

NAYS— 3 

McDonald 

Paul 

NOT  VOTINO— 

Abdnor 

Dougherty 

Addabbo 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Alexander 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ambro 

Fazio 

Anderson,  m. 

Pindley 

Applegate 

Flippo 

AuColn 

Powler 

Bevlll 

Frost 

Blaggl 

Oarda 

Boggs 

Gialmo 

Boland 

Ooldwater 

Brademas 

Guarlnl 

Breanix 

Hsmmer- 

Burton,  John 

schmldt 

Cavanaugh 

Holtzman 

CSvappell 

Huckaby 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Clausen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Claiy 

Kenap 

Collins,  ni. 

Leach.  La. 

Crane.  Philip 

Lederer 

Davis,  Mich. 

TAhnri^^n 

Davis.  8.C. 

Livingston 

DeUums 

Iim-line 

Dickinson 

MoOloakey 

Dicks 

McKay 

Dlggs 

Mathls 

Dodd 

Mlkulricl 

Donnelly 

MUlor,  Calif. 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Scump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

UdaU 

Cllmain 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waigren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wa/tklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whttehurst 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

WUllams,  Mont. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wrltfrt 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Rudd 


Moore 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ntalan 

O'Brien 

Patten 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Prltchard 

PurseU 

Ratchford 

Rodlno 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Santlnl 

Shumway 

Simon 

Solarz 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Tauke 

Themes 

Whitten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson.  Tex. 

Yates 

Young,  Pla. 

Zeferettl 
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The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Hammerachmldt. 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 
Mr.  Cbappell  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IUln<^. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  FIlppo  with  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.    Uyers    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Thomas. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Kemp. 


Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Breauz  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

1ST.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  FIndley. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Ouarini  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Yo»mg  of 
Florida. 

Ms.  Mikulskl  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Powler. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Ms.  Holtanan. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  (3)  of 
rule  XXVn.  the  Chair  announces  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  a 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  the 
educational  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


AMENDING  SECTION  603  OF  TITLE 
18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  6702. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6702,  on 
which  the  yeas  smd  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  338,  nays  5, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  88,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  136] 
YEAS— 338 


Akaka 

Anthony 

BaUey 

Albosta 

Archer 

Baldus 

Anderson, 

Ashbrook 

Barnard 

Calif. 

Ashley 

Barnes 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Aspin 

Bauman 

Andrews. 

Atkinson 

Beord,  R.I. 

N.  Dak. 

Badham 

Beard.  Tenn 

Annunzlo 

BaftJis 

Bedell 
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Beilenson 

BenJ-amin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhill 

Buchanan 

Burpener 

Burllson 


Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hanoe 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harktn 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hlffhtower 

Hillis 

HinAon 

Holland 

Hollenbcck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 


Burton,  Phillip  Hubbard 
Butler  Huehes 


Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cheney 

CI  eve' and 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Oonte 

Convers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Couehlln 

Courter 

Cneae,  Daniel 

D' Am  ours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  T^nn. 
Early 

Eckhardt 

Eiirar 

EUwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Bnery 

En^-Ilsh 

Brdahl 

Erienborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fafoell 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flthian 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsvthe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olnn 

Olickman 

Gone 

Gradlaon 
Gramm 

Grassley 
Gray 

Green 

OrlBham 

Gudger 


Hutto 

Hydie 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  NO. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Klldee 

Klniness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Llovd 

Loeffier 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

Mf-Cormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHuph 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Uavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

MInish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

M'tchel  ,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Oallf. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Mvers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
NeizI 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 


Ottinger 

Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Raball 
Ralisback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roetenkowd^ 
Roth 
Royer 
Rudd 
Rimnels 
Russo 
.  Sabo 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeier 
Schulze 
Ssbe'.lus 
Selberllng 
Sen  lenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Skelton 
S  ack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spellman 
Spenoe 
St  Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stance' and 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Svmms 
Synar 
"I^lor 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Van-ier  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walsren 
Walker 
WampJer 
Watklns 
Waionan 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whltehurst 
WhiUey 
Whittaker 
Williams.  Mont. 
WUson.  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Mo. 
Zablockl 


NAYS— 6 


Stump 


Heftel  McDonald 

Ichord  Neal 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 


Gonzalez 
NOT  VOTING — 88 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

A!e  .ander 

Ambro 

Anderson,  111. 

Applegate 

AuColn 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bi^ademas 
Breaux 

Burton,  John 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Collins.  Dl. 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  S.C. 

DeUums 

DlcUnson 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Duncan,  Oreg. 


Elwards,  Ala. 
Fazio 
FIndley 
Flippo 
Fowler 
Frost 
Garcia 
Olaimo 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Guarini 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Ho:tzman 
Huckaby 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Term. 
Kemp 
Leach,  Id. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Leland 
Livingston 
Lunline 
McCloskey 
McKay 
Ma  tills 
Mikulskl 
Miller,  Calif. 
Moore 


Murphy,  m. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Nolan 

O'Brien 

Patten 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Prltchard 

PurseU 

Ratchford 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rousaelot 

Roybal 

Santlnl 

Shumway 

Simon 

Solarz 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Ta\ike 

Thomas 

Whitten 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson,  Tex. 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

ZeferetU 
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ELECTION    AS    MEMBER    OF    COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privUeged  resolution  (H.  Res.  601)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutlwi,  as  i<A- 
lows: 

H.  BXB.  601 

Resolved.  That  Larry  J.  Hopkins,  of  Ken- 
tucky, be  and  he  Is  hereby  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Senrtcee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The   Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  03rlen. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnois. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Guarini  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Breaux  virlth  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Chappe'.l  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Pur- 
sell. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Flippo  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Bob  Wtlaon. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Powler. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr  Gialmo  with  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mrs.  CoUlns  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Ms.  Mikulskl. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  B4ARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mi.  SpeaJUT.  I  offer  a 
privUeged  resolution  (H.  Res.  600)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideratiwi. 

The  aerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: _^ 
H.  Bas.  600 

Resolved.  That  Bob  Livingston,  of  Lou»»J- 
ana.  be  and  he  Is  hereby  elected  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  ai 
the  table.    ^^^^^^_____ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 

S    1156.   SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fnmi  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1156) 
to  amend  and  reauthorize  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectiMi  to  the  request  of  the  gmtle- 
man  from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Plorio.  Santini,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Messrs.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Matsui,  Broyhul,  Maoigan.  and  L««. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRODUCT  UABIUIT  RISK  RETEN- 
TION ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  6152)  to  faciUtate  the 
ability  of  product  seUers  to  establish 
product  Uability  risk  retention  groups, 
to  facilitate  the  abiUty  of  such  seUers 
to  purchase  product  liability  insurance 
on  a  group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IH  THK  CJOMMITTK  OF  TH«  WHOM 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Commitee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  cMisidera- 
tion  of  the  biU,  H.R.  6152,  with  Mr. 
Rahall  in  the  chair. 

■nie  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bilL 
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CHAIRMAN. 


the  first  reading 
with. 

Utader  th( 
North   Caropna 
recognized 
tleman  from 
wm  be 

The  ChaiJ 
frron  North 

Mr.  P] 
myself  such 

The 
Act.  HJl.  615fc 
by  the  Subccynmittee 
tectlon  and 


f*r 


recofiDized 


?REYBR, 


Product 


Comni  ittee, 


vote. 


merce 
aa  a  voice 
dorsed  by 
distributors, 
groups,  as  w4ll 
"ITiepurpo^ 
is  to  reduce 


parti  nilarly 


nesses, 
have  had 
have  not 
because  of 
tem.  The  act 
the  prompt 
by  persons 
ample,  it 
cannot  afford 
join  a  risk 
these  compa4les 
ttf  positiMi 
jured  by  thei:  • 
dition,  the 
petition  amotlg 
which  should 
surers  to  set 
accurately  as 
of  the  act  is 
ital  and 
tions  which 
number  of 


gcod 
benefited 
'th> 


wi!  I 


o 


prenii 


llie  act  is 
product  liability 
panies,  large 
glning  in  the 
nesses  found 
product  liability 
ing  sub6tanti4lly 
nles  were 
several  himd^ 
were  unable 
cost.  The 
product  liability 
hearings.  The 
the  witnesses 
of  product 
<rf  higher  . 
Ues,  continue 
burden  upon 
companies, 
dustry  groups 
underwriting 
aggravate  the 
fordabillty 
insurance. 
Three  _ 
were  Identlfl^ 
agency  Task 
Questionable 
serving  . 
uncertainties 
tem.  The  Risk 
by  the 
dress  the 
lem  by  provid|hg 
Insurance  and 


practlxs, 


Depart  nent 
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Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
of  the  bill  is  dispensed 


rule,  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Prxyir)    will  be 
30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo) 

for  30  minutes, 
recognizes  the  gentleman 
(Carolina  (Mr.  Prstes)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
lime  as  I  may  consume. 

LiabUlty  Risk  Retention 
,  was  unanimously  reported 
on  Consumer  Pro- 
Finance.  In  the  full  Com- 
,  the  legislation  passed 
The  act  has  been  en- 
nianufacturers.  wholesalers- 
iie  trial  bar.  and  consumer 
as  the  administration, 
of  the  Risk  Retention  Act 
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.  By  1976,  some  compa- 
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general  causes  of  this  problem 
by  the  Federal  Inter- 
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ance where  commercial  coverage  is  im- 
available,  unaffordable  or  inadequate. 
Before  adopting  the  Product  Liability 
Risk  Retention  Act,  the  committee  care- 
fully considered  the  existing  State  and 
volimtary  efforts  to  address  the  problem. 
The  committee  concluded  that  these  at- 
tempts were  inadequate.  For  example 
some  States  formed  market  assistance 
programs  called  MAPS  to  help  manu- 
facturers get  product  liability  coverage. 
However,  most  manufactiu-ers  appear- 
ing before  our  committee  testified  that 
the  voluntary  MAP  program  was  ineffec- 
tive because  it  could  not  provide  insur- 
ance at  affordable  rates. 

An  example  of  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problem  on  the  State  level  is  Colo- 
rado's effort  to  permit  the  formation  of 
insiu'ance  captives  in  that  State.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Colorado  law  has  high  mini- 
mum capital  requirements  in  addition 
to  those  requirements  which  other 
States  impose  upon  Colorado  captives. 
While  the  law  may  help  some  companies 
based  in  Colorado,  it  does  not  effectively 
address  the  problem  because  of  the  in- 
terstate nature  of  product  manufactur- 
ing and  sales.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  this  tyjie  of  solution  is 
the  marketplace  response.  In  Colorado, 
there  are  25  captives  and  none  have  been 
formed  since  mid-1978.  This  in  contrast 
to  Bermuda,  in  which  150  captives  were 
formed  last  year  alone,  for  a  total  of 
over  1,000. 

Havinir  concluded  that  these  State  and 
voluntary  efforts  were  inadequate  be- 
cause of  the  interstate  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  committee  proposes  Federal 
legislation  to  overcome  the  numerous 
State  barriers  to  an  effective  solution. 
The  Risk  Retention  Act  attempts  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  in  two  ways.  Title  I 
of  the  act  would  enable  product  manu- 
facturers and  sellers  to  form  selfinsur- 
ance  cooperatives,  called  "risk  retention 
groups."  Members  of  these  cooperatives 
would  be  able  to  pool  all  or  a  portion  of 
their  product  liability  and  completed  op- 
erations risk  exposure.  Title  U  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  purchase  of  product 
liability  insurance  on  a  group  basis.  Cur- 
renly.  th*>  erouo  nurchise  of  insurance 
is  prohibited  in  a  majority  of  States. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  briefly  de- 
scribe what  the  Risk  Retention  Act  is  not. 
The  act  is  not  another  massive  Govern- 
ment regulatory  proifram.  Although  risk 
retention  grouns  will  be  sunervised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  H.R.  6152  relies 
heavily  unon  marketplace  forces  and  the 
self-interest  of  risk  retention  members  to 
regulate  the  group.  In  fact.  H.R.  6152  Is 
a  deregulatory  measure  in  many  resoects 
because  it  eliminates  the  State  barriers 
which  prevent  busines.smen  from  form- 
ing self -insurance  groups  or  purchasing 
product  liability  insurance  on  a  group 
basis.  "ITiere  are  retained,  however,  pro- 
visions to  protect  against  consumer 
abuses,  imdercapltalization  and  other 
necessary  requirements  to  protect  the 
general  public. 

H.R.  6152  is  also  not  a  Federal  spend- 
ing program.  Although  the  Denartment 
of  Commerce  will  administer  this  act,  the 
risk  retention  orogram  will  be  self-sup- 
porting through  fees  paid  bv  the  appli- 
cants. In  other  words,  no  Federal  tax  dol- 


lars will  be  used  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
by  the  committee.  The  bill  has  been  care- 
fully crafted  and  enjoys  widespread  sup- 
port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act. 
Thank  you. 

n  1350 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer),  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance,  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude,  appreciation,  and 
admiration  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  brilliant  way  he  has 
handled  this  legislation  from  beginning 
to  end  and  taken  total  responsibility  for 
it.  In  the  very  initial  weeks  of  this  Con- 
gress I  urgently  requested  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  take  some  very 
major  responsibility  for  our  legislative 
obligations,  and  he  graciously  consented 
to  do  it.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
the  House  this  product  is  entirely  his 
work.  He  worked  on  the  investigation  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation;  he  wrote 
the  original  report;  he  conducted  the 
subcommittee  hearings  out  of  which  the 
legislation  was  referred  to  the  full  com- 
mittee unanimously.  He  also  handled  the 
matter  with  the  full  committee,  which 
reported  H.R.  6152  out  by  voice  vote.  In 
general,  he  has  done  a  truly  superb  job 
01  working  with  the  total  array  of  manu- 
facturing groups,  wholesaler  groups,  re- 
tailer groups,  and  consumer  groups  to 
create  a  virtual  consensus  among  this  en- 
tire array  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributive networks  in  this  country  and 
consumers.  TTiis  is  a  sound  piece  of  legis- 
lation. That  was  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment that  took  9  days  of  hearings  with 
40  witnesses,  countless  meetings  with  all 
of  these  groups,  and  a  very  high  quality 
of  leadership  and  thoughtfulness  to  pro- 
duce this  remarkable  consensus. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  that  this,  in  effect, 
is  a  move  toward  deregxilation.  We  are, 
in  effect,  encouraging  the  industry  to 
take  some  responsibility  for  their  owr 
destinies  and  the  groimd  rules  undrr 
which  they  operate.  We  are  doing  it  with- 
out a  nickel's  investment  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  the  fee  structure  will  cover 
the  very  minimal  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  supervising  what  is,  in 
effect,  a  deregulatory  process. 

I  think  this  is  a  major  achievement. 
It  is  totally  in  sync  with  the  mood  of  the 
times  and  the  mood  of  this  Congress. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
fMr.  Rinaldo)  and  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  for  the  total  cooperation, 
thoughtfulness,  resourcefulness,  and  in- 
ventiveness which  they  have  invested  in 
this  measure  and  for  helping  to  create 
a  thoughtful  record  and  assisting  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Prbyer)  in  putting  together  this  remark- 
able consensus.  I  just  want  to  thank  them 
one  and  all  and  express  to  them  my  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  a  superb  job. 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
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chairman  and  join  him  In  expressing  our 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  on  the  minority  side  for  the 
cooperation  and  excellent  work  they  have 
done  on  this  bill  also. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  their 
kind  remarks,  and  also  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  the 
hard  work,  the  dedication,  and  diligence 
he  exercised  in  putting  together  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  HJl.  6152,  the  Product  Liability 
Risk  Retention  Act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
Nine  days  of  hearings  have  been  held 
by  the  Consumer  Protection  and  Rnance 
Subcommittee,  during  which  we  heard 
from  40  witnesses,  including  businesses, 
insurers,  consumer  organizations,  and 
the  administration.  Extensive  hearings 
were  also  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Capital,  Investment,  and  Business  Op- 
portunities of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee during  the  95th  Congress. 

Both  subcommittees  found  that  the 
product  liability  problem  is  serious.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  problem  which 
many  businesses  began  experiencing  in 
the  early  1970's.  This  problem  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  several  ways. 

First,  a  significant  number  of  busi- 
nesses have  experienced  increases  in 
their  product  liability  insurance  prem- 
iums of  several  hundred  percent.  Often 
these  increases  have  little  or  no  correla- 
tion to  an  individual  company's  claims 
experience,  no  matter  how  good. 

Second,  the  deductibles  on  many  prod- 
uct liability  insurance  policies  have  dra- 
matically risen  as  well,  making  the  real 
increase  in  the  cost  of  this  insurance 
even  higher. 

Third,  some  firms  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  product  liability  insurance  at 
any  price,  thus  risking  all  their  assets 
to  the  ravages  of  one  or  two  judgments. 
Fourth,  this  problem  has  impacted 
most  severely  on  small  businesses.  This 
is  readily  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  cost  of  product  liability  Insurance 
as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

As  the  National  Association  of  Whole- 
saler— Distributors  pointed  out  in  their 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  net 
profits  before  taxes  in  their  industry 
range  from  a  low  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  sales  to  a  high  of  4  percent,  with  an 
average  of  about  1.7  percent.  While  the 
cost  of  product  liability  insurance  is  gen- 
erally represented  as  less  than  1  percent 
of  sales,  the  impact  on  the  profits  and 
the  financial  stability  of  small  businesses 
is  tremendous. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  testified  that  there  has  been 
"a  decline  in  both  the  ability  of  small 
firms  to  provide  new  technology  and 
products,  and  a  decline  in  American  pro- 
ductivity." They  went  on  to  cite  the  un- 
certainty and  costs  surrounding  product 
liability  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
trend. 

While  H.R.  6152  is  not  a  panacea  or 
cure-all,  it  will  provide  these  businesses 
with  some  alternatives.  Title  I  of  the 


act  will  enable  product  manufacturers 
and  sellers  to  form  "risk  retention 
groups"  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  all  or 
a  portion  of  their  product  liability  and 
completed  operations  Uability  exposure. 
Title  n  will  enable  businesses  to  pur- 
chase product  liability  and  completed 
operations  insurance  on  a  group  basis. 

These  alternatives  will  mean  that 
businesses  will  be  better  able  to  com- 
pensate any  consumers  who  are  injured 
by  their  products.  For  example,  the  firms 
who  are  presently  going  without  product 
liability  insurance  altogether  are  risk- 
ing all  of  their  assets  to  one  or  two  large 
judgments,  thereafter  providing  no  com- 
pensation to  future  plaintiffs  with  valid 
claims.  This  bill  clearly  serves  the  best 
interests  of  both  business  and  consumers. 

Furthermore,  the  need  for  such  alter- 
natives may  become  increasingly  critical 
if.  as  some  insurance  experts  predict, 
there  is  another  downswing  in  imder- 
writing  profits  within  the  next  year  or 
so.  and  product  liability  insurance  pre- 
miums spiral  again. 

While  I  believe  a  strong  need  exists 
for  businesses  to  be  able  to  form  risk 
retention  groups,  the  subcommittee  did 
hear  some  testimony  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  not  be  utilized.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  it  will 
be,  this  bill  provides  for  the  automatic 
termination  of  the  risk  retention  pro- 
gram established  by  title  I  within  4 
years,  if  at  that  time  no  risk  retention 
groups  are  in  existence.  Thus,  if  busi- 
nesses do  not  use  this  provision  of  the 
bill,  we  would  not  continue  to  use 
Federal  resources  to  administer  the 
program. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  act  will  not 
require  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
tax  dollars.  The  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  paid  by  the  risk  retention  groups 
themselves  who  are  operating  imder  the 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  to 
date,  this  bill  has  had  substantial  mi- 
nority support.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
ported out  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  on 
January  31  at  which  time  Congressmen 
Jim  Broyhill,  Sam  Devine,  and  I  voted 
for  it.  And  It  was  reported  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  February  26 
by  voice  vote. 

n  1400 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  have  just  a  couple  of 
questions.  Who  will  be  policing  the  self- 
insured  trust  fimds  now?  Will  it  be  the 
State  or  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  It  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  They  will  police  in 
each  State;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  They  will  police  from 
the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Are  these  tnist  funds 
required  to  be  actuarially  sound?  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand  what  the  provi- 
sions are  in  terms  of  what  you  can  and 


cannot  do  with  these  self -insured  funds 
now.  _. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  They  will  be  actuari- 
ally soimd.  I  can  give  the  gentleman  an 
analogy.  It  will  in  effect  work  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
now  in  effect  very  successfully  In  my 
State,  for  example,  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation self-Insurance  groups.  They 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  business,  to  people  who  are 
injured  on  the  job,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  the  same  situation  here.  The  groups 
that  wiU  be  formed  under  tiUe  n  will 
still  purchase  the  poUcy  from  an  msur- 
ance  company,  so  aU  the  regulations  that 
are  currently  in  effect  will  continue  m 
effect 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Would  they  only  buy 
an  insurance  policy  above  a  large  deduct- 
ible? I  am  trying  to  equate  this  to,  say, 
a  self-insuring  group  plan.  Does  it  work 
about  the  same  way? 
Mr.  RINALDO.  Yes. 
Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  have  one  other 
question.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  in- 
surance business  are  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  the  repeal  of  McCarran- 
Ferguson  and  that  this  may  set  some  fu- 
ture precedent  in  that  regard.  Does  toe 
gentleman  in  any  way  feel  that  tols 
would  be  a  precedent  for  getting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  involved  in  all  of  the 
insurance  regulations? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Absolutely  not.  This 
bill  does  not  amend  McCarran-Perguson 
in  any  wav  whatsoever  nor  does  it  change 
the  immunity  of  commercial  Insurers 
from  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  und» 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  It  docs  not 
preempt  any  State  regulations  of  com- 
mercial insurers,  so  if  any  insurance 
companies  or  insurance  executives  have 
that  fear,  the  gentleman  can  assure  them 
that  it  is  an  unfounded  one. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  congratulate  him  on  his  bill,  and 
I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Col- 
lins). ^     ... 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  biU.  This  product  liability  bill  does 
not  solve  the  major  problem  that  we 
have  In  this  country.  The  major  prob- 
lem is  product  liability  payments.  What 
we  are  doing  here  Is  we  are  taking  and 
creating  a  system  where  we  are  going 
to  put  the  Federal  (3ovemment  in  the 
casualty  insurance  business.  These  lia- 
bility claims  today  are  being  paid  in  ex- 
cessive amounts.  There  are  just  tremen- 
dous claims  that  are  being  paid.  They 
are  being  determined  by  juries  In 
amounts  beyond  any  reasonable  level  ol 
responsibility,  and  product  liability  Is 
going  into  legalities  of  holdhig  manu- 
facturers responsible  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  re€ison.  This  places  a  tremen- 
dous cost  burden  on  our  manufacturing 
industry  in  America. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  soiutlon 
for  product  Uability  excessive  claims.  We 
need  reasonable  established  guidelines 
of  when  a  cewnpany  is  liable  for  Ite 
products.  Besides  a  reasonable  standard, 
we  also  need  some  type  of  reaswiaWe 
maximum  dollar  limit.  We  need  some 
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— , established  guidelines  as  to 

when  and  ^  rhere  a  company  is  liable  for 
its  product! . 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  remember 
that  these  uries  are  not  spending  their 
own  mone  's  when  they  make  these 
awards.  Coigress  confuses  the  problem, 
and  what  fhey  have  done  here  is  they 
have  come  I  up  with  a  product  hability 
S3rstem.  Thb  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  la^r  costs  to  insurers  through 
the  federal  system.  The  reason  product 
liability  ins  irance  is  high  is  because  the 
claims  have  been  high. 

Let  me  gj  ire  the  Members  an  example. 
They  took  5  years  here  and  compared 
them.  They  found  that  product  liability 
claims  are  \  ery  excessive.  Out  of  $100  of 
premiums  c  >llected  for  product  liability, 
the  insurers  are  paying  out  $135  for  in- 
curred losse  i  and  expenses.  From  1969  to 
1973  when  they  checked  the  situation, 
they  found  premiums  went  up  154  per- 
cent, but  thfe  losses  were  up  279  percent. 
Small  busing  has  a  problem,  we  all  un- 
derstand that,  about  trying  to  cover  these 
claims.  But  the  thing  we  need  to  do  is 
reevaluate  i  ublic  liability  and  establish 
some  realistic  guidelines.  What  this  bill 
proposes  to  do  is  to  have  ccxnpanies. 
these  manufacturers,  these  different 
businesses,  i  osure  thranselves  through  a 
syndicate  ar  -angement  so  they  can  have 
a  very  low  ii  itial  premium  until  the  day 
when  they  ( et  one  of  these  stupendous 
jury  claim  t  wards.  The  concept  of  the 
Federal  Govi  smment's  administering  any 
insurance  a  ithority  has  a  precedent  of 
complete  fa  lure.  Any  time  the  Federal 
Government  has  gone  into  rimning  any 
business,  it  las  been  a  complete  failure. 
When  Wash  ngton  enters  into  the  insur- 
ance busine  s,  and  when  they  have  in 
the  past,  th  !y  never  provide  enough  in 
the  way  of  re  serves  for  losses.  Let  us  point 
out  where  tl  ey  have  been  before.  Let  us 
take  the  Fed  sral  Government's  record. 

They  hav(  gone  into  the  field  of  re- 
tirement. TY  e  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides for  def  (nse  retirement  for  all  of  our 
military,  but  yet  they  have  zero  reserves. 

The  Fed<ral  Government  provides 
railroad  reti  -ement.  Four  years  ago  that 
retirement  p  Ian  was  completely  in  disas- 
ter. We  are  now  pouring  billiMis  into 
saving  it. 

The  Peder  il  Government  provides  so- 
cial security.  Last  year  the  deficiency 
outgo  was  at  proximately  $5  billion  more 
than  the  inc  )me. 

The  Federi  il  Government  provides  civil 
service  retin  ment,  and  we  all  know  how 
many  billion  s  of  dollars  are  deficient  In 
that.  Every  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment goes  ii  for  insurance  it  is  a  com- 
plete financi  il  failure. 

The  reasoi  people  have  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Govemr  lent  to  take  this  product  lia- 
bility over  is  because  they  can  get  a  free 
ride  with  low  er  rates.  The  problem  is  ex- 
cessive jury  i  wards  in  payment  of  prod- 
uct liability,  and  we  need  lower  judg- 
ments. 

The  bill  be  fore  us  is  another  spending 
biU.  They  saj  there  is  not  any  finance  in- 
volved m  it.  T  "here  will  not  be  any  finance 
until  the  da  if  the  deficiencies  cMne  up 
and  these  s>-called  syndicates  cannot 
pay  these  cIj  ims. 

Remember  ERISA.  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  plan  where  we  guar- 


anteed everybody's  pension  plan.  Only 
two  Members  of  Congress  voted  against 
that  plan  to  guarantee  everybody's  pri- 
vate pension.  Yet  this  year  when  Chrys- 
ler got  into  a  strained  financial  condi- 
tion, it  was  said  on  the  fioor  of  Congress 
that  unless  we  save  Chrysler,  we  would 
bankrupt  ERISA  and  every  plan  con- 
cerned with  it. 

This  Grovemment  cannot  guarantee 
everytliing  in  the  private  sector.  In  other 
words,  we  have  got  to  go  to  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  correct  it. 

I  would  now  like  to  tell  the  Members 
about  scmie  of  the  liability  awards  to  give 
the  Members  an  idea  of  just  what  is 
involved. 

Here  is  one  involving  a  21 -year-old 
student  who  injured  himself  while  skiing. 
He  got  a  $1.5  million  award  from  the 
ski  resort. 

Here  is  one  involving  a  fellow  who  was 
injured  playing  football,  who  had  on  a 
football  helmet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  This  fellow 
had  an  injury.  He  injured  his  neck.  The 
jury  gave  him  $5.3  million  for  the  helmet 
not  being  adequate. 

A  woman  was  in  a  department  store 
in  St.  Louis,  and  she  stepped  on  a  clear 
plastic  hanger  which  was  lying  out  there 
in  the  aisle.  She  fell,  and  she  hurt  her 
back  and  had  spinal  discs  removed.  They 
gave  her  $100,000.  Although  they  said 
she  should  have  seen  the  hanger,  they 
said  it  was  unsafe  to  have  a  plastic 
hanger  drop  on  the  floor. 

Here  is  one  for  $1.7  million.  A  fellow 
was  paralvzed  in  a  motorcycle  accident, 
and  he  said  the  problem  was  a  defect 
in  design  in  the  motorcycle.  The  motor- 
cycle company  said  he  was  going  at  an 
excessive  rate  of  speed.  He  was  on  a  two- 
wheel  motorcycle,  which  is  the  most  un- 
safe vehicle  you  could  ever  be  on.  If  you 
go  over  10  mph  you  are  in  danger.  They 
held  the  motorcycle  company  responsible 
for  $1.76  million. 

A  67-vear-old  man,  making  $2.65  an 
hour,  lost  his  arm  in  the  machinery.  The 
machinery  was  part  of  his  job.  They  gave 
him  $12  million.  They  gave  his  wife 
$500,000.  The  hearing  judge  cut  it  down, 
but  the  court  of  apoeals  reinstated  the 
full  amount  again.  That  is  a  total  of  $1.7 
million  for  a  man  67  years  old,  because 
somehow  or  another  the  jury  said  the 
machine  should  have  provided  safety 
where  he  could  not  hurt  himself. 
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We  cannot  provide  safety  for  all  of  the 
products  in  this  country.  We  have  to  set 
up  some  realistic  guidelines. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  take  it  from  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  that  the  gentleman  is 
advocating  a  Federal  Tort  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
Federal  legislation  to  cure  the  ills  he  has 
just  described  where  the  small  manufac- 


turers are  being  socked  with  large  claims 
and  judgments,  is  that  not  right? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PHEYER.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lttken)  . 

Mr.  LUKEN.  The  various  States  are 
engaged  in  the  process,  and  some  States 
have  passed  Tort  Reform  Act  statutes  of 
repose,  statutes  of  limitaticm,  limitation, 
on  the  amount  of  certain  Judgments 
through  various  devices.  This  is  the  kind 
of  legislation  which  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  should  be  passed  by 
this  Congress.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  We  should 
study  the  matter.  I  do  not  understand 
tort  law  but  I  do  want  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tend  to 
like  it  too.  My  only  problem  is,  I  have 
the  same  problem  as  the  gentleman  in 
objecting  ptiilosophically  and  in  practice 
to  the  Federal  Government  getting  into 
it.  If  we  pass  a  Federal  law  on  tort  re- 
form, we  are  overlapping,  we  are  step- 
ping on  each  other's  toes  with  the  State 
legislatiu^s. 

In  the  same  way  the  gentleman  objects 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  getting 
into  the  business  of  insurance  regulation, 
which  is  now,  by  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son  Act  relegated  to  the  States,  I  think 
we  would  have  the  similar  problem  which 
the  gentleman  suggests  on  tort  reform, 
and  therefore  I  just  make  that  point, 
that  the  subcommittee,  I  think,  is  going 
to  have  that  problem  when  we  get  to 
the  Tort  Reform  Act.  However,  in  this 
case  the  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  full  committee,  does  not 
get  into  the  Federal  Government  nm- 
ning  the  business,  but  simply  licensing 
it  and  permitting  the  syndicates  to  oper- 
ate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  add  one  thing.  I  am 
interested  in  what  the  gentleman  says 
but  this  bill  takes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  into  the  insur- 
ance business  with  the  casualty  field.  It 
would  be  better  to  keep  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  casualty  field  and 
leave  it  with  the  States. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  made  his  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  . 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Re- 
tention Act. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  problems  of 
product  liability  insurance  during  the 
fall  of  1976  when  I  started  receiving 
complaints  concerning  the  imbelievably 
high  premium  increases  from  small  busi- 
nessmen within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  upstate  New  York.  In  February 
of  1977,  I  was  elected  chairman  of  a 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  and  in 
that  capacity,  started  receiving  com- 
plaints from  across  the  country.  I  felt 
that  I  would  embark  on  a  series  of  hear- 
ings regarding  the  impact  that  product 
liability  insurance  was  having  generally. 
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and  especially  on  the  small  businessman. 
I  did  so,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  wound  up  having  16  days  of  hearings 
with  six  volumes  of  testimony. 

Our  subcommittee's  report  to  Congress 
found  two  principal  causes  of  the  prod- 
uct liability  "crisis" — deficiencies  in  the 
product  liability  ratemaking  mecha- 
nisms and  uncertainty  in  the  tort-htiga- 
tion  system.  While  I  have  introduced  in 
Congress  a  variety  of  measures  addressed 
to  these  primary  causes,  even  if  these 
were  adopted  today,  product  liability 
rates  will  not  be  impacted  until  many 
years  hence. 

Thus,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  the 
need  to  impact  the  problem  of  excessively 
high  rates  in  the  short  term — an  objec- 
tive the  Risk  Retention  Act  is  designed  to 
accomplish.  It  must  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  Risk  Retention  Act,  does 
not  strike  at  the  root  causes:  Remedies 
addressed  to  the  two  aforestated  princi- 
pal causes  must  be  adopted  if  we  are  to 
truly  solve  the  product  liability  problem. 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  Risk  Re- 
tention Act,  which  was  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  are  to  reduce 
product  liability  insurance  costs,  to  in- 
sure the  prompt  payment  of  legally  valid 
claims,  to  promote  competition  among 
providers  of  product  liability  coverage, 
and  to  reduce  the  outfiow  of  capital  to 
offshore  captive  insurance  companies. 
One  additional  feature  of  the  act  is  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  preempting  State 
laws  which  prohibit  selling  product 
liability  insurance  to  "fictitious  groups;" 
this  would  thus  facilitate  the  ability  of 
groups  of  manufacturers  in  the  CMnmer- 
cial  marketplace. 

This  proposal  would  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  license  "risk 
retention  groups."  These  groups  would  be 
organized  by  businesses  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  themselves  against  product 
liabUity  claims.  The  amount  of  pre- 
miums charged  would  ultimately  refiect 
the  experience  of  a  particular  group. 
Thus,  there  is  a  direct  incentive  for  all 
participants  in  a  group  to  adopt  appro- 
priate loss  prevention  techniques.  More- 
over, it  is  contemplated  that  premiums 
paid  to  the  groups  will  be  taxed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  insurance  companies. 

The  proposal  has  the  support  of  vir- 
tually all  business  groups  who  have  con- 
sidered it,  including  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Buslnes.ses,  the  Sporting  Goods 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Scienti- 
fic Apparatus  Makers  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Wholesaler 
Distributors.  It  also  has  the  support  of 
the  Consumer's  Union,  the  National 
Consumers  League,  and  Congress  Watch. 
In  fact,  the  only  Interest  group  which  I 
am  aware  of  which  opposes  this  measure 
is  the  property  casualty  insurance  in- 
dustry. 

Considering  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill — ^the  promotion  of  comoetition 
among  providers  of  product  liability  cov- 
erage—this opposition  is  not  surprising. 
Presumably,  as  a  result  of  this  measure, 
many  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain product  liability  coverage  at  a  cost 


substantially  less  than  is  presently  avail- 
able to  them. 

While  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
Carter  administration  has  seen  fit  to 
endorse  the  Risk  Retention  Act,  and  that 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  has 
taken  expeditious  action,  I  would  note 
that  it  was  neither  the  first  choice  of  my 
small  business  subcommittee,  nor  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Task  Force 
on  Product  Liability,  in  our  respective 
quests  for  a  remedy  which  would  ease 
the  product  liability  affordability/avail- 
abiUty  problems  In  the  short  term. 

Initially,  both  my  subcommittee  and 
the  task  force  recommended  permitting 
businesses  to  obtain  tax  deductions  of 
amounts  set  aside  in  trust,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  pay  product  liability 
claims  and  expenses.  The  effect  of  such 
trusts  would  enable  businesses  to  provide 
"self-Insurance"  for  their  potential  prod- 
uct liability  exposure  with  pretax 
dollars. 

During  the  95th  Congress,  the  so- 
called  product  llabllltv  trust  concept  had 
considerable  support  of  the  House  mem- 
bership. Over  120  different  Members 
were  sponsors  of  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral trust  proposals  introduced.  In  fact, 
former  Representative  Joe  Waggonner. 
then  chairman  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Revenues  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  convened  2  days  of 
hearing  on  the  approach. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Treasury  was  vigorous  in  Its  opposition — 
an  opposition  which  I  believe  was  un- 
warranted. Treasury  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  trust  concept  embodies  an  un- 
acceptable form  of  subsidy,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  administration  rejected  it  as  an 
inappropriate  remedy. 

Thus,  whUe  It  was  not  mv  first  choice, 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  today  consid- 
ering the  Risk  Retention  Act.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  to  be 
applauded  for  his  efforts  in  shepherding 
this  Important  measure  through  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  It  appro- 
priate to  give  a  bit  of  historical  perspec- 
tive to  the  product  liability  problem. 
Federal  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  product  liability  began  in  the  year 
1976  under  the  Ford  administration.  At 
that  time.  President  Ford  created  an 
interagency  task  force,  led  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  whose  mem- 
bership included  virtually  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  administration. 

In  1977,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  began  working  very  closely  with 
the  interagency  task  force,  whose  woric- 
Ing  chairman  was  Prof.  Victor  Schwartz, 
and  conducted  16  days  of  hearings  on  the 
totalitv  of  the  product  liability  problem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  hearings,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  subcommittee  recom- 
mended. No.  1,  that  there  should  be  im- 
provements in  the  insurance  ratemaking 
mechanism;  No.  2,  that  there  should  also 
be  uniformity  in  product  Uabllity  tort 
law  in  order  to  resolve  the  ambiguities 
and  differences  that  exist  amongst  the 
many  States.  These  were  the  primary 
areas  for  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  said,  tliougfa. 


that  a  temporary,  a  stopgap  measure 
would  be  needed,  pending  the  more  re- 
medial long-term  measures. 

We  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
product  liabihty  self-Insurance  trust 
fund  to  enable  the  Independent  busi- 
nessman to  Insure  himself,  and  to  deduct 
that  premium  which  he  would  set  aside 
In  a  product  liability  self -insurance  trust 
in  the  same  way  he  is  presently  able  to 
deduct  those  premiums  he  pays  to  an 
insurance  company. 

Although  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  greatly  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal, regrettably  we  were  not  able  to  get 
the  Department  of  Treasury  to  go  along. 
They  argued  this  would  be  an  improper 
subsidy  to  the  small  businessman. 

I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
harmonize  the  law,  we  certainly  should 
permit  it. 

A  lot  has  evolved  since  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Since  then,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration has  come  in  and  looked  at  the 
recommendations  of  the  interagency 
task  force  and  they  have  adopted  cer- 
tain positions  as  administration  posi- 
tions. 

One,  they  have  adopted  as  an  admin- 
istration position,  a  uniform  product 
liabihty  law.  However,  they  have  only 
held  it  out  as  a  model  code  to  be  adopted 
by  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  that 
bill  in  Congress,  not  as  a  model  code  but 
as  a  code  to  be  adopted  by  the  Federal 
legislative  body.  It  is  my  judgment — and 
I  say  this  with  absolute  moral  certitude — 
that  the  various  States  are  simply  not 
going  to  adopt  a  uniform  body  of  law  in 
the  area  of  product  liability  as  they  did 
in  the  area  of  the  uniform  commercial 
code.  It  is  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
and  we  ought  to  understand  that.  Each 
State  Is  going  its  own  separate  way. 

As  for  the  insurance  ratemaking 
mechanisms — and  anybody  who  has  fol- 
lowed my  hearings  and  the  various  dis- 
cussions In  which  I  have  engaged  over 
the  past  few  years  realizes — here  is  where 
I  beUeve  we  must  give  major  emphasis. 

As  for  the  insurance  ratemaking 
mechanisms,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  presently  studying 
a  recommendation,  again  to  be  made  to 
the  States,  to  the  State  insurance  c(Hn- 
missloners,  and  to  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Insurance  Commissioners.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  report  frwn  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  be  forthcoming 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  with  pride  but  also 
with  deep  regret  that  I  say  that  as  of 
last  Friday  the  Commerce  Department 
hired  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  which  I  chair  for 
the  explicit  purpose  of  writing  that 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  pursue  that 
remedial  approach  if  we  are  going  to  do 
something  meaningful  about  the  product 
liability  proMem. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
expedient,  as  a  short-term  interim  re- 
sponse, this  law  must  be  passed.  It  has 
the  approval  of  every  single  person  and 
every  single  organization  concerned 
about  the  product  liability  problem,  with 
one  exception,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the 
insurance  industry. 
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period,  which  totaled  approximately 
24,000  in  number,  and  the  statistic  for 
the  average  actual  payment  for  bodily 
injury  claims  was  not  a  million  dollars; 
It  was  not  a  half  million  dollars;  it  was 
not  $100,000;  it  was  not  $50,000.  The 
average  actual  payment  for  all  bodily 
injury  claims  was  $3,592.  Again,  the  per- 
ception of  reality  differs  markedly  from 
reality  itself.  Those  are  the  facts,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  need,  at  the 
very  minimimi,  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  the  Product  LiabiUty  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act.  We  also  need,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  consideration  of  the 
Uniform  Product  Liability  Tort  Reform 
Act,  and.  most  importantly,  improve- 
ments in  the  insurance  ratemaking 
mechanisms. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  I  will  yield  if  I  have 
any  time. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  gentie- 
man  went  into  some  facts  on  how  many 
cases  there  are.  Of  course,  when  insur- 
ance companies  settle,  they  do  not  base 
it  on  how  many  cases.  They  base  it  on 
dollar  amount  of  the  settiements  versus 
premium  income.  The  only  figures  I  have 
showed  that  claims  were  up  270  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  3rleld 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  figures  I 
had  showed  that  the  claims  v.ere  up  270 
percent,  but  the  premium  income  was 
only  up  150  percent.  This  is  a  losing  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentieman,  but  when  he  was  making  his 
introductory  remarks  in  the  well,  he 
used  the  term,  "Incurred  losses"  being 
up  279  percent. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Let  us  take  Incurred 
loss.  Incurred  loss  is  not  something  that 
is  actually  paid  out.  When  the  insursuice 
companies  call  something  a  loss,  they 
include  what  they  pay  out,  yes,  but  they 
also  include  as  a  loss  that  which  they  set 
aside  in  reserve  for  a  claim  that  has  been 
reported  to  them  but  has  never  been  set- 
tled. But,  more  than  that,  when  they  talk 
about  Incurred  losses  they  Include  not 
only  that  which  they  have  set  aside  In 
reserves  for  claims  that  have  been  re- 
ported, but  they  also  include  that  which 
they  have  set  aside  in  reserves  for  claims 
that  they  imagine  must  have  occurred 
but  which  have  never  even  been  reported. 
It  is  simply  a  figment  of  their  imagi- 
nation. The  figures  attributed  to  what  Is 
known  as  IBNR — incurred  but  not  re- 
ported— vary  with  Insurance  companies, 
but  one  insurance  company,  for  exam- 
ple. If  you  look  at  the  loss  on  that  line, 
you  would  find  that  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  losses  that  they  re- 
ported were  for  claims  that  had  not  even 
been  reported  to  them,  and  about  which 
they  knew  nothing,  but  had  already  es- 
tablished reserves  for.  I  th<r>k  that  t.otal- 
ly  destroys  the  myth  of  the  percentage 
Increase  to  which  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  refers. 


Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  has 
contributed  to  this  legislation.  The 
testimony  before  his  Small  Business 
Committee  has  been  a  tremendous  help 
to  us.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  does  not  solve 
the  basic  problem  of  product  liability  in- 
surance. I  certainly  agree  with  him. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  this  bill  does 
that.  One  of  the  basic  causes — maybe  the 
basic  cause — is  problems  in  the  tort  lia- 
bility law.  We  will  be  addressing  those 
problems,  and  the  gentleman's  work 
with  his  subcommittee  and  the  bills  he 
has  introduced  will  be  of  great  help  to 
us  in  addressing  that  problem.  We  are 
getting  to  that  next.  This  is  a  very  mod- 
est bill.  It  addresses  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  we  will  be  proceeding  to  ad- 
dress the  other  parts  of  the  problem  in 
the  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
only  after  much  thought  and  Investiga- 
tion that  I  became  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  6152,  the  Product  Liability 
Risk  Retention  Act  of  1979.  Long  a  pro- 
ponent of  States  rights,  I  was  extremely 
hesitant  to  impinge  on  the  territory  of 
the  States  and  consequently  run  the  risk 
of  Increasing  Federal  regulation  in  the 
private  sector.  However,  after  examining 
the  many  problems  associated  with  the 
current  handling  of  product  liability  in- 
surance and  the  remedies  proposed  by 
this  bill,  I  realized  the  immediate  need 
for  such  legislation  capable  of  crossing 
State  boundaries  to  protect  business  and 
consumer  alike. 

Under  current  law.  many  businesses 
are  unable  to  afford  the  exorbitant  rates 
for  product  liability  insurance,  thus  not 
only  are  they  severely  hurt  by  valid  lia- 
bility cases,  the  consumer  is,  too.  This 
bill  would  allow  for  the  formation  of  in- 
terstate risk  retention  groups,  previously 
denied  by  many  States.  These  groups 
could  then  either  bargain  collectively  for 
lower  product  liability  insurance  rates 
or  create  a  self -insurance  fund.  In  either 
case,  the  incentive  for  self-regulation 
would  be  great. 

Contrary  to  the  fears  of  those  opposing 
this  act,  the  result  will  not  be  a  further- 
ance of  the  already  burgeoning  Federal 
bureaucracy.  "Hie  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  responsible  for  the  initial  authori- 
zation of  such  groups  as  to  total  assets, 
reserves,  management,  loss  prevention 
programs,  amount  of  Insurance,  and  dis- 
closure of  all  relative  Information.  Once 
authorized,  however,  the  groups  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  taxes  gov- 
erning any  insurance  company  In  that 
particular  State.  Furthermore,  H.R.  6152 
will  not  require  any  Federal  tax  dollars. 
All  costs  will  be  absorbed  through  fees 
paid  by  the  applicants. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  I  whole- 
heartedly urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  supporting  the  Product  Liability  Risk 
Retention  Act  of  1979. 
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Mr.  RINALDO.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Gradisoh)  . 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  House  considers  H.R.  6152,  the  Risk 
Retention  Act,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  complementary 
approach  to  help  resolve  the  product 
liabiUty  problem. 

On  February  12,  Messrs.  Gephardt, 
Duncan,  Heftel.  Jacobs,  Schulze,  Shan- 
non. Vander  J  act.  and  I  Introduced  H.R. 
6489,  which  permits  companies  having 
severe  product  Uability  problems  to  cre- 
ate product  liability  self -insurance  re- 
serve trusts  and  to  deduct  as  a  business 
expense  limited  contributions  to  those 
trusts. 

The  unavailability  or  imaffordabllity 
of  product  liability  insurance  is  a  par- 
ticularly acute  problem  for  small  and 
medium-sized  companies.  One  associa- 
tion reports  that,  although  the  geometric 
annual  increases  in  product  liability  in- 
surance premiums,  prevalent  in  the  mid- 
1970's  have  abated  somewhat,  one  out 
of  every  eight  of  their  members  is  still 
without  affordable  product  liability  in- 
surance and  another  40  percent  have 
deductibles  or  self -retentions  averaging 
$95,000. 

The  Commerce  Department  concluded 
following  an  extensive  year  long  study 
that  the  product  liability  problem  is 
caused  by:  First,  uncertainties— and  in 
some  cases,  unfairness — in  the  tort  sys- 
tem; and  second,  insurance  imderwriting 
practices. 

H.R.  6489  addresses  this  second  cause 
of  the  product  liability  problem.  While 
HJl.  6152  permits  companies  to  pool  all 
or  part  of  their  product  liability  risks  in 
risk  retention  groups  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  possible  for  companies  to  use 
this  vehicle  to  relieve  their  product 
liability  insurance  problems.  Our  pro- 
posal, while  entirely  consistent  with  H.R. 
6152,  offers  a  different  option  to  severely 
affected  businesses.  H.R.  6489  permits 
companies  on  their  own  to  establish  tax 
free  fund  reserves  against  future  prod- 
uct liability  losses  including  defense 
costs. 

The  two  bills,  taken  together,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  resolving  the  prod- 
uct liability  problem  for  American  c<Mn- 
panies  and  their  employees.  H.R.  6489 
establishes  a  "needs  test"  to  determine 
which  companies  are  eligible  to  deduct 
contributions  to  product  liability  self- 
insurance  reserve  trusts,  and  it  places  a 
limitation  of  $100,000  on  the  amount  of 
annual  contribution  to  such  trusts  which 
can  be  deducted  for  tax  purposes.  It  also 
places  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
tax-free  reserves  which  can  be  accumu- 
lated in  these  reserve  trusts.  Only  those 
corporations  who  cannot  obtain  first- 
dollar  product  liability  coverage  for  less 
than  2  percent  of  sales  or  those  which 
have  seen  their  premiums  doubled  with- 
out appreciable  losses  would  be  eligible 
for  this  special  tax  treatment. 

Passage  of  H  Jl.  6152  is  a  much  needed 
first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  product 
liability  insurance  problem.  Speedy  con- 
sideration of  our  biU,  H.R.  6489,  would 
supplement  the  remedy  for  small  busi- 
nesses offered  by  H.R.  6152. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 


2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  BnKTTTSK) . 
a  1430 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  thousands  of  small 
businessowners  across  the  Nation,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
HJl.  6152,  the  Product  LiabiUty  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  of  1979.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  complete  one  step  toward  the  res- 
olution of  the  product  liability  insur- 
ance problems  confronting  many  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  in  this  country. 

A  response  bom  of  an  18-month  Fed- 
eral study  of  the  product  liability  insur- 
ance probl«n,  this  measure  has  under- 
gone months  of  study,  review  and  refine- 
ment. It  carries  bipartisan  support;  in 
addition,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  administration  also  endorse  this 
bill. 

The  problems  regarding  the  product 
liability  risk  exposure  of  manufacturers 
and  sellers  have  been  brewing  for  many 
years.  In  1975.  they  culminated  in  an  ap- 
parent product  liability  Insurance 
"crisis,"  a  time  when  insurance  either  be- 
came unavailable  or  unaffordable  to 
many  businesses. 

As  a  State  legislator.  I  learned  first- 
htmd  about  this  frightening  develop- 
ment. Being  the  first  Nebraska  State  leg- 
islator to  introduce  product  liability  re- 
form legislation.  I  was  deluged  by  legiti- 
mate "horror  stories"  describing  the 
product  liability  insurance  market.  One 
Nebraska  firm  reported  a  500-percent 
premiimi  cost  increase  in  1976.  followed 
by  a  300-percent  jump  in  Its  premiums 
the  next  year.  These  increases  forced 
them  to  impose  a  3 -percent  per  unit  price 
increase  in  their  products. 

Another  company  reported  that  the 
cost  of  its  umbrella  coverage  skyrocketed 
from  $1,100  for  $2,000,000  of  coverage  to 
$59,000  for  $1,000,000 — although  no  claim 
had  been  filed  against  the  company  dur- 
ing that  period.  Obviously,  rate  increases 
did  not  reflect  loss  experience,  a  tremen- 
dous injustice  to  many  businesses.  A 
more  severe  injustice  was  suffered  by 
those  companies  which  simply  could  not 
pass  on  these  increased  costs.  Small  busi- 
nesses producing  high-risk  products  suf- 
fered most  imder  these  distressing  devel- 
opments. 

In  response  to  these  csJamitous  condi- 
tions, the  Federal  Government  formu- 
lated a  study  group,  chaired  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  probe  this 
situatlcHi. 

The  final  report  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Product  Liability, 
issued  in  late  1977,  provided  invaluable 
insight  into  the  problem.  The  task  force 
found  that  some  product  liability  in- 
surers had  eng€iged  in  "panic  pricing." 
Moreover,  in  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases,  the  insurance  companies  did  not 
rely  on  adequate  data,  in  terms  of  the 
number  or  the  size  of  claims,  to  justify 
the  exorbitant  price  increases  they  Im- 
posed. Although  a  lack  of  data  prohibited 
the  t€«k  force  from  reaching  definite 
conclusions  regarding  the  existence  or 
degree  of  overpricing,  the  conclusions 
which  many  others  draw  from  these  find- 
ings are  obvious. 

The  task  force  did.  however.  Identify 
three  causes  of  the  chaos  In  the  product 
liability  insurance  market: 


First.  Insurance  ratemaking  practices; 

Seomd.  Uncertainties  In  the  tort- 
litigation  system;  and 

Third.  The  manufacture  of  unsafe 
products. 

Although  current  increases  in  product 
liability  insurance  premiums  do  not  equal 
the  outrageous  spurts  exhibited  just  a 
few  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
problem  has  disappeared:  nor  has  it  been 
solved.  The  underlying  causes  which  al- 
lowed such  a  price  distortlMi  to  occur 
still  remain:  moreover,  the  excessive 
premium  burdens  endured  by  many  have 
not  been  lessened.  Experts  predict  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  near  future; 
thus,  action  must  be  taken  now  to  halt 
f y«4c  fmtrftp'p 

The  Product  Liability  Risk  Retention 
Act  of  1979  is  a  long  overdue  step  In 
providing  relief  to  a  beleaguered  segment 
of  American  commerce.  This  measure: 

Allows  manufacturers  and  product 
sellers  to  form  risk  retention  groups — 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce — to  assume  and  to  spread 
all  or  a  portion  of  their  product  liability 
and  "completed  operations"  risk  expo- 
sure; and 

Permits  persons  engaged  in  business  to 
purchase  product  liability  insurance  on 
a  group  basis,  by  exempting  them  from 
laws  which  prohibit  insurers  f  rcwn  giving 
preferential  rates,  premiums  and  cover- 
age to  groups. 

House  Resolution  6152  would  accom- 
plish its  objectives  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  specific  exemptions  to  State  In- 
surance laws.  The  exemptions  are  nar- 
rowly drawn,  however,  in  order  to  protect 
State  regulatory  authority  while  allow- 
ing the  implementation  of  a  Federal  so- 
lution to  this  essentially  multi-State  In- 
surance problem. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  bill  con- 
tains carefully  drawn  procedures  to  in- 
sure the  financial  viability  and  the  man- 
agement capability  of  the  newly  formed 
groups — an  initial,  legitimate  ctmcem  of 
msmy  unfamiliar  with  this  measure. 

The  risk  retention  groups  formed  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  measure  will 
promote  more  equitable  product  liabili- 
ty insurance  pricing  by  allowing  ex- 
perience rating  on  a  group  (not  nati(Hi- 
wide)  basis.  Moreover,  this  system  will 
encourage  loss  prevention  initiatives  of 
group  members,  thereby  further  promot- 
ing cost  control.  In  addition,  companies 
now  operating  without  adequate  cover- 
age can  perhaps  be  drawn  bsujk  into  the 
protective  fold,  thereby  removing  an  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessary  financial 
risk  to  themselves  and  to  any  consumer 
injured  by  a  product. 

This  measure  accomplishes  these  ob- 
jectives, yet  it  avoids  the  harsh  anticon- 
sumer  aspects  of  tort-law  refwins  ad- 
vanced by  others  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Without  an  effective,  economical  prod- 
uct liability  insiirance  system,  this  coun- 
try may  suffer  several  adverse  long-term 
developments.  Scwne  businesses  have  sim- 
ply terminated  their  operations  rather 
than  endure  the  constant  threat  of  prod- 
uct liability  lawsuits  which  they  can  not 
insure  themselves  agsdnst;  Injured  per- 
sons may  go  imcompensated  by  unin- 
sured or  underinsured  businesses;  and 
manufacturers  may  fall  to  produce  use- 
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Chair  man,  my  able  predecessor, 

Wiltam  Steiger,  worked  hard  to 

to  alleviate  the  problems 

smiU  businessmen  in  regard  to 

Uabflity  insurance  coverage.  In 

work,  I  see  this  legislation 

ry  first  step  toward  provid- 

rel  ef  from  these  problems. 

for  this  legislation  is  clear 

d4cumented,  and  I  urge  its 

th  »re  are  a  few  points  relating 
substance  of  this  bill  that  are 


i  moimt  that  any  member  of 

pool  pays  into  this  account 

d^uctible  as  a  business  ex- 

nt,  if  an  entrepreneur  de- 

gua^d  against  the  possibility  of 

produ(;t  liability  claims,  the  funds 

cbver  these  risks  are,  in  busl- 

termino  ogy.  "100-cent  dollars." 

was  pointed  out  during  the 
cor  sideration  of  the  bill  in  sub- 
tiat  the  net  effect  of  H.R. 
1 0  reduce  regulation  of  these 
insurance  concerns.  Risk  re- 
groups, as  described  in  the  bill, 
in  the  general  insurance 
so  would  not  be  subject  to 
;  tf  complex  regulations  im- 
line  commercial  insurers, 
re^atory  authority  over  risk 
would  be  vested  in  the 
( (f  Commerce,  it  Is  important 
this  is  a  simplified,  dlrect- 

the  Congressional  Budget 

that  H.R.   6152  could   be 
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eral  Government,  and  that  the  only  con- 
ceivable impact  of  the  bill  on  the  horrify- 
ing rate  of  inflation  that  has  recently 
been  logged  would  be  to  decrease  this 
rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  urge  you  all  to  vote 
for  this  important  innovation  that  will 
benefit  small  and  large  businesses,  and 
ultimately  the  average  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6215,  the  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  England  business 
is  primarily  composed  of  small  enter- 
prises which  have  had  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  product  liability  cov- 
erage, at  reasonable  cost  to  them  and 
providing  adequate  protection  to  the 
consumer. 

This  legislation  succeeds  in  accommo- 
dating the  diverse  needs  of  consumers,  to 
be  able  to  reclaim  their  costs  and  dam- 
ages in  product  liability  cases  and  the 
needs  of  small  businesses  to  meet  what 
are  in  some  cases  inestimable  costs. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
sumers to  recover  damages,  particularly 
with  the  application  of  strict  tort  liabil- 
ity. The  legislation  before  us  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  ensuring  that  consum- 
ers will  continue  to  be  able  to  recover 
for  damages. 

A  study  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Businesses  in  1976,  found 
that  two  out  of  five  small  manufacturers 
did  not  carry  product  liability  insurance. 
That  means  that  40  percent  of  them  had 
no  such  insurance;  9  percent  simply 
could  not  afford  any  insurance  coverage, 
and  17  percent  could  not  afford  the  in- 
surance coverage  which  they  considered 
adequate. 

The  import  of  these  uninsured  manu- 
facturers becomes  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  increase  in  liability 
claims  filed.  Between  1971  and  the  first 
half  of  1976,  there  was  a  250-percent  in- 
crease in  new  claims  filed  against  com- 
panies with  less  than  2.5  million  in  sales; 
there  was  a  44-percent  increase  in  new 
claims  against  companies  with  $2.5  to 
$100  million  in  sales.  And  there  was  a 
46-percent  increase  in  claims  against 
companies  with  sales  over  $100  million. 
If  the  trend  of  rising  premiums  and 
increasing  claims  continues  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  the  burden  will  fall  on  con- 
sumers and  smaller  businesses.  For 
smaller  businesses,  which  saw  the  great- 
est percentage  increase  in  the  number 
of  claims  filed,  and  who  are  often  least 
able  to  afford  Insurance,  will  become  In- 
creasingly unable  to  pay  the  rightful 
claims  of  consumers. 

The  mechanism  set  up  by  the  bill 
allows  companies  to  purchase  insurance 
on  a  group  basis,  which  lowers  the  cost 
of  coverage  for  the  companies,  in  addi- 
tion to  allowing  the  creation  of  insur- 
ance cooperatives.  This  lowered  cost  is 
essential  to  the  continued  ability  of 
smaller  businesses  to  maintain  adequate 
product  liability  insurance. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
in  order  to  lessen  the  disproportionate 
burden  of  products  liability  on  smaller 


businesses,  and  to  insure  that  consumers 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  recover  their 
claims. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Staggers,  and  to  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  those  Members  who  were  in- 
volved in  drafting  this  legislation,  es- 
pecially the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Preyer)  ,  and  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RiNALDo) ,  who  has  been  so  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  highlights  that  emphasize 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  product  liability  problem  has 
placed  severe  economic  burdens  on  busi- 
ness, particularly  small  business,  and 
regardless  of  what  was  stated  here,  it 
is  my  sincere  belief,  after  many  discus- 
sions with  experts  in  the  insurance  field, 
that  this  legislation  will  create  no  real 
problems  for  the  insurance  industry. 

Some  businesses  are  presently  operat- 
ing with  no  product  liability  insurance, 
at  great  risk  to  themselves  and  their 
customers.  This  bill  will  particularly  help 
these  small  businesses  by  providing 
alternatives  which  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  protection  against  their  product 
liability  risks.  The  bill  will  also  help  con- 
sumers by  providing  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  their  product  liability  claims.  Fi- 
nally, and  most  importantly,  no  Federal 
tax  dollars  will  be  used  to  support  this 
program  because  it  is  self-supporting, 
with  fees  paid  by  participants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  what  is  a  desperately  needed 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LuKEN) . 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  Cincin- 
nati, the  machine-tool  capital  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  small  machine- 
tool  businesses  in  Cincinnati  which  have 
suffered  the  pangs  as  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  La 
Falce) . 

I  also  serve  on  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  served  on  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee which  made  the  extensive  in- 
vestigation, and  I  point  out  that  this  is 
a  balanced  bill. 

The  ""nt^o^ian  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RiNALDo) ,  among  others,  brought  in  the 
inference  that  it  is  the  cooperation  of 
the  insurance  companies  which  helped 
to  balance  this  bill  out  so  that  it  does  not 
represent  a  Federal  instrusion  into  the 
field  of  insurance. 

I  think  that  we  should  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  La 
Palce)  and  his  subcommittee,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  their  work  has  been  recognized  be- 
cause we  are  witnessing  a  correction  in 
the  writing  of  the  excessive  insurance 
premiums  to  some  extent.  That  testi- 
mony did  come  out. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bal- 
anced bill.  There  are  questions  as  to 
whether  this  bill  will  be  implemented. 
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but  it  deserves  a  fair  trial.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  small  companies, 
and  there  is  a  4-year  sunset  provision  in 
the  bill  in  the  event  the  bill  is  not  imple- 
mented and  goes  off  the  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6152,  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act  of  1979.  This  is  a  temporary, 
short-term  program  that  will  allow  a 
number  of  companies  to  acquire  product 
liability  insurance. 

Under   rules   and   regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
manufacturers  and  sellers  will  be  allowed 
to  form  self-insurance  cooperatives  or 
groups.  These  groups  will  spread  and  as- 
sume all  or  part  of  the  product  liability 
and  completed  operations  risk  exposure. 
There  is  also  a  provision  that  will  allow 
these  groups  to  buy  additional  insurance. 
We  have  witnessed  in  the  recent  past 
an  increase  in  the  costs  of  product  lia- 
bility insurance.    These  increases  have 
forced  a  number  of  companies  to  con- 
tinue operation  with  no  insurance  at  all. 
The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation has  pointed  out  that  about  half 
of  its  members  have  no  insurance  or  have 
substantial  deductibles  under  their  1979 
pohcies.  About  40  percent  of  these  com- 
panies were  faced  with  similar  nroi^lems 
in  1978.  In  1976  the  average  premium  for 
machine-tool  comnanies  was  $71,000.  In 
the  earlier  seventies's  the  average  was 
$10,000.   This   the  average   premium   is 
$143,900.   These  trends  are  particularly 
disturbing  when  we   consider  that   the 
smaller  the  company,  the  more  devastat- 
ing these  increases  are.  Furthermore,  the 
smaller  the  operation  the  greater  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  be  no  coverage.  This 
lack  of  coverage  is  as  harmful  to  the  con- 
sumer as  it  is  to  company  involved. 

This  bill  does  nothing  to  relieve  the 
problems  in  product  liability  that  only  a 
comprehensive  tort  reform  bill  will  ac- 
complish. This  bill  does  provide  to  all  sel- 
lers and  manufacturers  the  opportunity 
to  afford  coverage.  The  Congress  cannot 
stop  working  on  this  problem  with  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  We  must  continue  to 
work  on  legislation  that  will  eliminate 
the  unnecessary  and  expensive  court  ac- 
tions that  have  forced  premiums  to  in- 
crease substantially. 

Furthermore,  there  is  some  concern 
about  the  effect-,  of  this  Federal  program 
on  the  insurance  industry.  This  a  prob- 
lem that  requires  a  special  program.  It  is 
clear  from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee that  only  a  limited,  specific. 
Federal  program  will  solve  the  problems 
that  confronts  many  of  the  industries  in 
the  United  States.  In  no  way  should  any- 
one consider  this  a  change  in  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act.  State  regulation 
of  the  business  of  insurance  is  a  poUcy 
that  I  firmly  support.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Congress  will  not  support  any  expansion 
by  the  Commerce  Department  beyond  the 
specific   limits  fixed   within   H.R.   6152. 
Proof  of  this  is  the  "sunset  provision" 
that  was  added  by  the  subcommittee.  If 
no  risk  retention  group  is  in  existence  at 
4  years  after  enactment,  the  program  will 
cease  to  exist.  We  do  not  want  to  see  a 
self-perpetuating  Federal  program  that 
will  fiood  over  its  boundaries  into  areas 
where  Congress  never  intended  for  it  to 
go. 


Passage  of  this  bill  is  important  for 
American  industry,  relief  from  the  prob- 
lems of  product  liability  insurance  will 
enable  us  to  go  back  to  a  more  efficient 
operation  of  our  economy.  I  call  upon  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6152,  the  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act.  This  legislation  would  finally 
help  businesses  deal  with  the  availabiUty 
and  affordability  problems  of  product 
liability  insurance. 

The  Risk  Retention  Act  addresses  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  product  lia- 
bility problem — current  insurer  rate- 
making  and  reserving  practices.  HJR. 
6152  offers  a  solution  by  providing  an 
alternative  of  self -insurance  where  com- 
mercial coverage  is  unavailable,  un- 
affordable,  or  inadequate. 

This  bill  would  permit  product  sellers 
and     manufacturers     to     form     self- 
insurance  cooperatives,  called  "risk  re- 
tention groups,"  allowing  members  to 
share  all,  or  a  portion  of  their  product 
Uabillty  exposure.  Fvurthermore,  mem- 
bers would  be  permitted  to  negotiate 
with  commercial  insurers  as  a  group  for 
premium  discoimts,  coverage  plans,  and 
other  benefits  not  available  to  firms  in- 
dividually. Currently,  group  purchase  of 
insurance  Is  prohibited  in  most  States. 
This  act  depends  mainly  on  market- 
place forces,  and  the  self-interest  of  the 
insurance  group  members  to  regulate  its 
own  activities.  While  the  Commerce  De- 
partment will  administer  certain  aspects 
of  this  program,  the  total  cost  in  admin- 
istering the  act  will  be  recovered  through 
annual  fees  paid  by  risk  retention  groups. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  should  pro- 
mote competition  amongst  product  ha- 
bility  insurance  providers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  heard  extensive  testimony 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  It  has 
widespread  support  from  the  business 
community,  particularly  smaller  firms 
many  of  which  have  gone  without  prod- 
uct habiUty  insurance  and  coverage  for 
compensating  injured  consumers.  This 
legislation  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
manufacturers,  wholesaler-distributors, 
consumer  groups,  the  trial  bar  as  well 
as  the  administration,  deserves  our  sup- 
port. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  m 
considering  H.R.  6152,  we  are  addressing 
the  problem  faced  by  every  small  busi- 
ness in  obtaining  product  Uabillty  risk 
insurance.  Let  us  not  minimize  this 
difficulty. 

As  my  colleagues  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
Product  Liability,  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  found  three 
principle  causes  of  the  product  liability 
problem.  In  no  particular  order,  these 
problems  are:  Unsafe  products,  uncer- 
tainties in  the  tort  litigation  system  due 
to  inconsistencies  in  Uability  laws  be- 
tween the  States,  and  questionable  in- 
surer ratemaklng  and  reserving  prac- 
tices. It  is  this  last  issue,  questionable 
ratemaklng  and  reserving  practices,  that 
the  Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act 
of  1980  attempts  to  resolve. 
The  single  largest  problem  faced  by 


the  purchaser  of  liability  Insurance  is 
rising  costs  In  the  form  of  higher  pre- 
miums. Yet,  the  market  assistance  pro- 
grams (MAPS)  set  up  by  the  insurance 
industry  to  make  liability  Insurance 
more  easily  obtainable,  do  not  even 
address  the  problem  of  cost.  Instead, 
they  are  targeted  to  companies  who  can- 
not receive  estimates  at  any  cost.  Even 
at  that,  businesses  do  not  regard  them 
as  a  realistic  alternative. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  States  to 
alleviate  the  problem  have  proven  Inef- 
fective. Only  two  States,  for  example, 
have  even  attempted  to  encourage  the 
formation  and  operation  of  captive  in- 
surance companies  and  In  one  of  those, 
Colorado,  State  law  contains  regulatory 
standards  which  make  It  difficult  for 
trade  associations  or  small  business 
groups  to  utilize  them.  In  addition,  the 
States  can  only  enact  laws  regarding 
their  own  Insurance  regulations,  whereas 
many  coinsurance  groups  consist  of 
members  from  a  number  of  different 
States. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Issue  of  product  lia- 
bility Is  of  sufficient  scope  and  gravity  to 
call  for  Federal  action  on  behalf  of  the 
beleaguered  small  businessman.  HJl. 
6152,  I  believe,  strikes  a  happy  medium 
by  addressing  a  significant  part  of  the 
problem  of  product  UablUty  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  yet  retains  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive by  preempting  State  laws  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  act.» 

•  Mr.   SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

In  recent  years,  many  businessmen 
have  found  that  product  liability  insur- 
ance has  become  unavailable  or  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  The  burden  has  fallen 
most  critically  upon  small  businessmen, 
as  the  cost  of  their  products  have  become 
noncompetitive  as  Insurance  costs  have 
skyrocketed . 

This  bin  Is  designed  to  make  insurance 
available  in  cases  where  it  Is  presently 
not,  so  that  some  protection  can  be  af- 
forded to  businessmen  against  bankrup- 
tacy  should  a  major  product  UabUlty  suit 
against  them  be  successful. 

However,  this  bill  only  addresses  the 
question  of  insurance  availability.  It  does 
not  address  the  question  of  Increased  in- 
surance costs. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  every- 
body know  that  today,  only  the  first 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  product 
liability  Insurance  problem  Is  being 
taken.  The  next  step  must  Include  a 
major  examination  of  the  tort  svstem  In 
order  to  provide  fairness  to  both  manu- 
facturers of  products  sold  In  the  market- 
place and  also  to  people  who  are  injured 
as  a  result  of  a  defective  product. 

This  examination  must  include  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  statutes  of  limitations  on 
the  difficulty  of  accurately  predicting 
future  losses,  problems  caused  by  the  al- 
teration of  products  not  defective  when 
manufactured  and  also  whether  the  tort 
system  requires  that  the  party  truly  re- 
sponsible for  causing  the  defect  assumes 
the  ultimate  liability  In  case  of  Injury  of 
Q  user. 

Meanwhile,  commendation  Is  In  order 
to  the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
(Messrs.  Preyer  and  Broyhild  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rin- 
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have  had  trying  to  obtain 

insurance  at  reasonable 

this    time    letters    have 

my  oCBce  from  manufac- 

are  experiencing  this  prob- 

ilnns  have  indicated  that  they 

w  thout  product  liability  insur- 

altoge^her  because  they  either  can- 

cannot  afford  it. 

Congress,  the  Subcommit- 

Protectlon  and  Finance 

days  of  hearings  on  this 

of  which  was  held  in  Greens- 

^e  received  extensive  testi- 

nanufacturers,  insurers,  pro- 

aw,  and  the  trial  bar.  The 

g  jnerally  confirmed  the  exist- 

s«  rious  problem  which  has  be- 

impa  ct  negatively  on  our  economy 

w^ys.  Specifically,  it  is  inhibit- 

dev<lopment  of  innovative  prod- 

te^hnology.  It  is  also  curtailing 

in  those  product  lines  af- 

same  Ume  it  is  creating  a 

whith  is  more  favorable  to  for- 

in  this  country.  Ttas  is  a 

trend,  caused  in  part 

prodiict  liability  problem. 

will  be  a  first  step  in  address- 
problem.  It  is  a  very  important 
it  will  enable  businesses  to 
predict  liability  coverage  at  more 
I  ates.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
there  are  funds  available  to 
claimants  who  have  been  in- 
iroduct.  We  will  continue  to 
oth  ;r  proposed  solutions  as  well, 
ation  is  particularly  needed 
businesses.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 

PRE"5ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
r  >quests  for  time,  and  I  jrield 
balfmce  of  my  time. 

.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 

now  read  by  titles  the  com- 

ameridment  in  the  nature  of  a 

re  jonunended  by  the  Commit- 

Inter^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

in  the  reported  bill  as  an 

for     the     purpose     of 


CHAIRMAN. 

;wll 


read  as  follows: 

HJt.  61S2 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of    the    United    States    of 
IS  assernbled. 


C^mgres. 

SHO>T  Trn.E 
tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
UaflUty   Risk   Retention   Act  of 


FtTRPOSES 

purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

the  formation  and  sound  op- 

retentlon   groups   organized 

prlmiry   purpose   of   assuming  and 

product  liability  or  completed 

Uafuity  risk  exposure  of  product 


the  purchase  of  product  Ua- 
cot^pleted  operations  UablUty  In- 
gf  oup  basis: 
insurance   costs   for   product 


he  prompt  payment  of  valid 
'  persons  Injured  by  products: 


(5)  promote  competition  among  providers 
of  product  liabiUty  and  completed  operations 
liability  coverage:  and 

(6)  reduce  the  outflow  of  capital  and  pre- 
miums to  offshore  Jurisdictions  which  have 
been  attracting  captive  ins\irance  companies 
of  United  States  parent  corporations. 

DEflNrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "affiliate"  means — 

(A)  any  person  who,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
controls  or  is  controlled  by  another  person: 
or 

(B)  any  person  under  direct  or  Indirect 
common  control  with  such  other  person. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"control"  means  ownership  or  control,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  In  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity,  or  actual  control  where 
exercised  other  than  through  ownership  of 
stock. 

(2)  The  term  "approved  risk  retention 
group"  means  a  risk  retention  group  which, 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  has  been  Issued  a  cer- 
tificate of  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  term  "completed  operations  11a- 
bUlty"  means  llabUlty  arising  out  of  the 
Installation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  any 
product  at  a  site  which  Is  not  owned  or  con- 
trolled by — 

(A)  any  person  who  performs  such  work; 
or 

(B)  any  person  who  hires  an  independent 
contractor  to  perform  such  work. 

Such  term  shall  include  liability  only  for 
activities  which  are  completed  or  abandoned 
before  the  date  of  the  occurrence  giving  rise 
to  the  liability. 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  antitrust  laws" 
means — 

(A)  the  laws  included  within  the  definition 
of  the  term  "antitrust  laws"  under  section  1 
of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12) ;  and 

(B)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.). 

(6)  The  term  "group  participant"  means — 

(A)  »  member  of  a  risk  retention  group; 
or 

(B)  any  affiliate  of  a  member  whose  prod- 
uct liability  or  completed  operations  liability 
risk  exposure  has  been  assimied  by  a  risk 
retention  group. 

(6)  The  term  "Insurance"  means  primary 
Insurance,  excess  insurance,  reinsurance,  sur- 
plus lines  insxirance.  and  any  other  arrange- 
ment for  shifting  and  distributing  risk  which 
Is  determined  to  be  Insurance  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 

(7)  The  term  "member"  means,  only  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  a  person  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  has  an  interest  in  a 
risk  retention  group  as  the  result  of  having 
made  a  contribution  to  the  capital  of  such 
group. 

(8)  The  term  "product  liability"  means 
liability  for  damages  because  of  any  personal 
Injury,  death,  emotional  harm,  consequen- 
tial economic  damage,  or  property  damage 
(including  damages  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  use  of  property)  arising  out  of  the  manu- 
facture, design,  importation,  distribution, 
packaging,  labeling,  lease,  or  sale  of  a  prod- 
uct. Such  term  does  not  include  the  liability 
of  any  person  for  such  damages  if  the  product 
involved  was  In  the  possession  of  such  person 
when  the  Incident  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
occurred. 

(9)  The  term  "risk  agreement"  means  the 
contract  between  a  risk  retention  group  and 
one  or  more  group  participants  thereof, 
under  which  the  risk  retention  group  agrees 
to  assume  a  specified  portion,  or  all,  of  the 
product  liability  or  completed  operations  lia- 
bility risk   exposure  of  any  such  person. 

(10)  The  term  "risk  retention  group" 
means  any  corporation,  or  other  limited 
llabUlty  association  taxable  as  a  corpora- 
tion— 

(A)  whose  principal  activity  consists  of  as- 


suming and  spreading  all.  or  any  portion,  of 
the  product  llabUlty  or  completed  operations 
liablUty  risk  exposure  of  its  group  partici- 
pants; 

(B)  which  Is  organized  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  conducting  the  activity  described 
imder  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(C)  which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
State. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(12)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(13)  The  term  "title  n  group"  means  any 
group  which  has  as  one  of  its  purposes  the 
purchase  of  product  liability  or  completed 
operations  liability  insurance  on  a  group 
basis. 

TTTLE  I— RISK  RETENTION  GROUPS 

REQiraiEMENTS  FOR  APPROVAL 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Any  risk  retention  group  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  seek- 
ing a  certificate  of  approval  imder  this  Act. 
Each  application  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  prescribe.  Each  applica- 
tion shall  Include — 

( 1 )  such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  evaluate 
the  factors  specified  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  plan  of 
operation  of  the  applicant. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing factors  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  overall  soundness  of  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion of  the  applicant: 

( 1 )  The  amount  and  liquidity  of  the  assets 
of  the  applicant  relative  to  the  risks  to  be 
retained  by  the  applicant.  The  assets  of  the 
applicant  may  Include  irrevocable  letters  of 
credit  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  In  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation  and 
Issued  by  a  national  bank  or  a  State  bank  ap- 
proved for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Whether  the  reserves  established,  or  to 
be  established,  by  the  applicant  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  104. 

(3)  The  adequacy  of  the  expertise  and  ex- 
perience of  any  person  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the  applicant. 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  the  loss  prevention 
programs  of  the  applicant  and  the  group 
participants  of  the  applicant. 

(5)  Whether  the  insurance  coverage  ob- 
tained by  the  applicant  Is  adequate  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  section  102. 

(6)  Whether  the  applicant  has  failed  to 
disclose  in  Its  application  material  facts  or 
circumstances  bearing  upon  its  qualifica- 
tions for  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  (1 )  Subject  to  subsection  (d) ,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  certificate  of  approval  to 
any  risk  retention  group  which — 

(A)  has  submitted  an  application  under 
this  section:  and 

(B)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  promulgated  by  reg- 
ulation by  the  Secretary  for  the  pvu-pose  of 
evaluating  Information  contained  in  such 
applications,  to  have  a  sound  plan  of  opera- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  refusal  by  the  Secretary  to  issue 
a  certificate  of  approval  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  made  by  a  written  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary,  which  order  shall  specify  the 
reasons  for  the  refusal. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  approval  or  issue  a  written  order  refusing 
to  issue  such  a  certificate  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion submitted  under  this  section. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  approval  to  any  of  the  following 
risk  retention  groups: 

(A)  Any  risk  retention  group  In  which  the 
risk  coverage  afforded  to  any  one  person  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent  of  the  total  risks  assumed  by 
the  risk  retention  group.  For  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  risk  coverage  afforded  to  any 
one  person,  the  risk  exposure  of  persons  who 
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are  affiliates  shall  be  aggregated  and  consid- 
ered attributable  to  only  one  affiliate. 

(B)  Any  risk  retention  group  which  falls 
to  permit,  and  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of, 
any  audits  and  examinations  requested  or 
conducted  under  subsection  (e). 

(C)  Any  risk  retention  group  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  would  exclude 
any  person  from  membership  therein  solely 
to  provide  for  members  of  such  group  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  the  person  excluded 
from  membership. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)(A)  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that,  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  risk  retention  group  to  comply  with 
such  paragraph,  the  group  is  likely  to  be 
financially  sound  and  capable  of  functioning 
to  shift  and  distribute  the  risks  of  Its  group 
participants. 

(e)  In  conducting  reviews  of  applications 
submitted  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  audits  or  examinations  of 
an  applicant  and  its  group  participants  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  to 
approve  an  application  submitted  under  this 
section.  The  cost  of  such  audits  or  examina- 
tions shall  be  paid  for  by  the  applicant. 

REINStTRANCE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  require, 
as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  a  risk 
retention  group,  that  a  risk  retention  group 
agree  to — 

(1)  limit  the  maximum  amount  of  risk  It 
retains  (A)  in  the  aggregate.  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  Incident,  or  (C)  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  of  its  group  partici- 
pants; and 

(2)  acquire  and  maintain  insurance  cover- 
age for  losses  in  excess  of  any  limitation 
required  under  paragraph  (1)  by  procuring 
reinsurance  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  reinsurance  policy  obtained  by 
an  approved  risk  retention  group  shall  ex- 
plicitly provide  that — 

(1)  proceeds  of  the  reinsurance  policy 
shall  be  payable  to  a  receiver  or  other  offi- 
cer of  a  court  If  the  risk  retention  group 
is  determined  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  be  Insolvent  because  It  Is  unable 
to  pay  its  deots  when  due;  and 

(2)  the  person  providing  reinsurance  to 
the  risk  retention  group  shall  give  written 
notice  to  the  risk  retention  group  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  any  cancellation  or  sub- 
stantial modification  of  the  reinsurance  pol- 
icy not  less  than  45  days  before  any  such 
cancellation  or  substantial  modification 
takes  effect. 

(c)  Any  approved  risk  retention  group 
which  has  obtained  a  reinsurance  policy  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  with  a  copy  of  the 
policy,  the  applicable  certification  of  the  In- 
surer with  respect  to  the  policy,  and  any 
documents  which  substantially  modify  the 
coverage  afforded  under  the  policy. 

(d)  No  approved  risk  retention  group 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  acquire  rein- 
surance from  any  of  its  members  or  from 
any  affiliate  of  its  members. 

REQUIREMENTS     OF     MEMBERSHIP;     FEES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  No  person  shall  become  a 
member  of  an  approved  risk  retention  group 
unless  all  or  a  portion  of  its  product  lia- 
bility or  completed  operations  llabUlty  risk 
exposure,  or  that  of  one  or  more  of  its 
affiliates,  is  to  be  assumed  by  that  group 
pursuant  to  a  risk  agreement. 

(2  No  person  shall  continue  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  an  approved  risk  retention  group  for 
more  than  60  days  after  such  group  has 
ceased  to  assume  all  or  a  portion  of  Its  prod- 
uct llabUlty  or  completed  operations  liability 
risk  exposure,  or  that  of  one  of  its  affiliates, 
pursuant  to  a  risk  agreement. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragr^h 
(2).  an  approved  risk  retention  group  shall 
not  assume,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prod- 
uct llabUlty  or  completed  operations  UabUlty 


risk  exposure  of  persons  other  than  Its  mem- 
bers and  affiliates  of  its  members. 

(2)  An  i4>proved  risk  retention  group  may 
assume  any  product  liability  or  completed 
ooeratlons  liability  risk  exposure  of  group 
participantE  arising  from  the  operation  of  a 
hold  harmless  agreement,  an  Indemnity 
agreement,  or  any  other  similar  agreement 
executed  by  a  group  participant  and  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  A  supplier  of  products  or  services  to 
the  groxip  participant. 

(B)  A  purchaser  of  products  or  services 
from  the  group  participant. 

(C)  A  person  who  holds  the  products  of 
the  group  participant  on  consignment  for 
sale. 

(c)  An  approved  risk  retention  group  may 
not  make  non-pro-rata  assessments  or  retro- 
active adjustments,  based  on  an  Individual 
group  participant's  loss  experience,  to  the 
fees  paid  by  such  group  participant  for 
coverage. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  provide  for  the  return  of  the 
capital  contribution  of  any  person  who  with- 
draws from  an  approved  risk  retention  group. 
These  regulations  shall  provide  that — 

( 1 )  the  withdrawing  member's  capital  con- 
tribution shall  be  Increased  or  decreased,  as 
appropriate,  to  reflect  the  claims  experience 
(including  incurred  but  not  reported  losses) . 
earnings,  losses,  and  distributions  of  the 
group,  all  determined  through  the  applica- 
tion of  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples, during  the  period  the  withdrawing 
person  was  a  group  member;  and 

(2)  the  member's  adjusted  capital  con- 
tribution shall  be  returned,  together  with 
Interest  at  the  rate  provided  for  In  the  risk 
agreement,  or  if  no  rate  was  provided  for.  at 
the  prevailing  prime  rate  in  the  United 
States,  accruing  from  the  date  of  withdrawal, 
in  installments  over  such  a  period  of  time 
as  Is  necessary  (but  not  longer  than  the  5- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  with- 
drawal) In  order  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate adjustments  under  paragraph  (1). 
without  Jeopardizing  the  financial  condition 
of  the  group. 

(e)  No  approved  risk  retention  group  shall, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  acquire  any  securities 
of.  make  or  guarantee  any  loans  to.  receive 
loans  from,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  inter- 
est in.  any  of  Its  members  or  affiliates  of  its 
members. 

RESERVES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  require  an 
approved  risk  retention  group  to  establish 
and  maintain  reasonable  and  adequate  re- 
serves to  meet  incurred  losses  (Including 
losses  which  have  not  been  reptwted)  and 
loss  adjustment  expenses.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  permit  such  reserves  to  exceed  levels  de- 
termined through  computations  using  ac- 
cepted actuarial  methods  and  based  on  rea- 
sonable actuarial  assumptions. 

(b)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  reserves  required 
imder  subsection  (a) .  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire an  approved  risk  retention  group  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  reasonable  and 
adequate  reserve  for  unearned  premiums 
paid  or  to  be  paid  to  the  group  by  Its  group 
participants.  Such  reserve  shall  not  be  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  annual  net  premiums 
paid  or  to  be  paid  to  the  group  by  its  group 
participants.  Each  approved  risk  retention 
group  shall  Include  this  reserve  and  the  re- 
serves required  under  subsection  (a)  as  a 
liability  in  all  its  financial  statements. 

(2)  As  iised  in  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"net  premiums"  means  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived by  an  approved  risk  retention  group  as 
consideration  for  assuming  and  retaining  the 
risks  of  Its  group  participants  (exclusive  of 
nonrecrultlng  Items,  such  as  contributions 
to  capital):  and 

(B)  the  sum  of — 

(1)    amounts  returned  to  group  partici- 


pants of  such  risk  retention  group  (other 
than  in  payment  for  covered  losses)  such  as 
risk-agreement  dividends,  refunds,  and  re- 
turns for  risk-agreement  cancellations;  and 

(11)  the  portion  of  the  gross  compensation 
of  the  group  which  is  allocable  to  risks  ceded 
to  excess  insurers  or  reinsurers. 

(c)  The  reserves  of  an  approved  risk  reten- 
tion group  shaU  be  invested  in  the  c^me 
manner  and  with  the  same  care.  sklU.  oru- 
dence.  and  diligence  under  the  clrcimistauces 
then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  person  acting 
in  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with  such 
matters  would  use  In  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  of  a  like  character  and  with  like 
aims.  

ANNUAL    AND    OTHER    BXFORTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Each  approved  risk  retention 
group  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  an- 
nual report  and  such  other  reports  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  the 
number  of  reports  required  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  does  not  constitute  an 
undue  burden  upon  approved  risk  retention 
groups.  An  approved  risk  retention  group  may 
be  required  to  provide  In  such  reports  any  In- 
formation relevant  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act  which  is  in  the  possession,  or  subject 
to  the  control,  of  the  risk  retention  group  or 
Its  group  participants. 

(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  subnUtted 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  and  cer- 
tifications as  the  Secretary,  by  regulation, 
may  prescribe.  The  annual  report  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  financial  condition  and 
operations  substantially  similar  to  the  an- 
nual statement  approved  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

(c)  Each  approved  risk  retention  group 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  information 
regarding  any  change  in  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion of  such  group  from  the  plan  described 
in  the  appUcation  submitted  under  section 
101. 

APFLICABILrrT    OF    STATE    UIW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  This  Act  shall  preempt  any 
State  law  to  the  extent  that  such  law  would — 

(1)  make  unlawful  the  formation  or  op- 
eration of  approved  risk  retention  groups; 

(2)  regulate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
formation  or  operation  of  approved  risk  re- 
tention groups  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  assumption,  spreading,  or  ceding 
of  all,  or  any  portion,  of  the  product  llabU- 
lty or  completed  operations  liability  risk  ex- 
posure of  their  group  participants: 

(B)  any  functions  related  to  the  activities 
described  under  subparagraph  (A);  or 

(C)  such  other  functions  conducted  by  an 
approved  risk  retention  group  as  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  make  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
provide  or  sell  product  llabUlty  or  completed 
operations  liability  insurance,  insurance-re- 
lated services,  or  management  services  to  an 
approved  risk  retention  group;  or 

(4)  regulate,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
provision  or  sale  of  product  liability  or  com- 
pleted operations  llabiUty  Insurance.  Insur- 
ance-related services,  or  management  serv- 
ices by  any  person  to  an  approved  risk  re- 
tention group. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  bar  a  State  from  collecting,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  from  an  approved 
risk  retention  group  applicable  prenUum  and 
other  taxes  which  are  levied  on  admitted  in- 
surers and  siirplus  lines  Insurers  tmder  State 
law. 

(c)  Not  later  than  the  date  this  Act  takes 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations containing  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  claims  settlement  practices  of  ap- 
proved risk  retention  groups.  In  formulating 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  provisions  of  State 
laws  respecting  claims  settlement  practices. 
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(a)    Notwithstanding  any  other 
F^eral  antitrust  laws  shall  be  ap- 
approved  risk  retention  groups, 
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OF   SECUBrrlES    LAWS 

(a)    The  ownership  interests  of 
approved  risk  retention  groups 
considered  securities  for  pur- 
Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
or  for  purposes  of  the  Securities 
of  1934  (15  US.C.  78a  et  seq). 
risk  retention  groups  shall 
to   be  Investment   com- 
lurposes  of  the  Investment  Com- 
1940  (15  US.C.  80a-l  et  seq.). 

OF    INFORMATION 

(a)(1)  The  Secretary,  any  other 
( mployee   of   the   Department   of 
and   any   person   referred   to   in 
c ) ,  shall  not — 

he  information  furnished  under 
any  purpose  other  than  the  ad- 
or     statistical     purposes     for 
Applied: 

any  data  obtained  pursuant 
that  is  exempt  from  disclosure 
552(b)(4)    of  title  6,  United 
or 

any  person,  other  than  officers 

of  the  Department   of  Com- 

y  person  referred  to  in  section 

efcamine  any  application  or  report 

i^der  this  Act. 

contained  in  paragraph    (1) 

shall  limit  the  access  of 

to    any    information    referred 

paragraph   If  such   Information 

by  the  Congress  under  any 

authority. 

of  applications  or  reports  which 
lubmitted   under  this  Act.   and 
submitted  by  any  per- 
membership  or  participation  in 
risk  retention  group,  may  not 
to  be  disclosed,  and  cannot  be 
evidence.  In  any  administrative 
{proceeding  related  to  the  adjudl- 
product  liability  or  completed 
lability    claim   brought   against 
group  which  has  submitted 
under  section  lOl  of  this  Act 
participants.   Notwithstanding 
sentence,    such    applications 
be  disclosed  or  admitted  in 
such  proceedings  with  the  con- 
person  or  persons  whom  such 
or  reports  concern. 
Secretary  may  require  each  ap- 
retention  group  to  collect  and 
Secretary  such  data  regarding 
liability  and  completed   opera- 
claims  experience  as  the  Secre- 
^onsider    appropriate.    Notwith- 
1  section  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
iata  collected  pursuant  to  this 
^rmat  which  does  not  directly  or 
the  individual  product  11a- 
experience  of  any  group  partici- 
a  >proved  risk  retention  group. 

AND    MANAGEMENT 

)  The  financial  records  of  each 

retention  group,  its  members. 
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which  the  Secretary  considers  relevant  to  the 
formation  or  operation  of  the  approved  risk 
retention  group.  Such  audits  and  examina- 
tions may  be  conducted  without  advance 
notice  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  require  that 
each  approved  risk  retention  group  engage 
an  independent  certified  public  accountant 
to  conduct  such  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  group  (and  of  other  rel- 
evant books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  group)  as  the  accountant  may  con- 
sider necessary  to  enable  the  accountant  to 
determine  whether  the  financial  statement 
and  schedules  of  the  group  are  presented  in 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  accounting  method  employed  by 
the  group  during  the  preceding  year.  Such 
examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards and  shall  involve  such  tests  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  group  as  are  considered 
necessary  by  the  accountant. 

(2)  In  administering  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary may  rely  upon  financial  statements  pre- 
pared by  independent  certified  public  ac- 
countants for  approved  risk  retention  groups 
in  lieu  of  conducting  audits  or  examinations 
under  subsection  (a),  but  only  if  such 
statements — 

(A)  are  prepared  in  the  manner  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(B)  were  prepared  in  response  to  a  request 
therefor  made  by  the  Secretary  or  were  pre- 
pared within  a  reasonable  time  before  such 
request. 

(c)  In  administering  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  personnel  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  personnel  of 
State  or  local  governments,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  entities  involved. 
The  Secretary  also  may  utilize  employees  of 
private  organizations  to  perform  ministerial 
functions  under  this  Act.  such  as  conducting 
audits  and  examinations. 

ADMINISTHATTVE    FEES 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Each  applicant  for  approval 
under  section  101  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
a  nonrefundable  application  fee  to  cover  the 
cost  of  processing  an  application  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  approval.  This  fee  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  any  amount  required  under  section 
101(e). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  col- 
lect from  each  approved  risk  retention  group 
a  nonrefundable  annual  fee  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  the 
direct  costs  of  supervising  the  approved  risk 
retention  group. 

(c)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  a 
revolving  fund  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  There  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  fund  amounts  received  .by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  and  under  sec- 
tion 101(e). 


REVOCATION    OF   APPROVAL 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  the 
certificate  of  approval  of  an  approved  risk 
retention  group — 

(1)  upon  the  request  of  the  group; 

(2)  upon  the  refusal  of  the  group  to  per- 
mit an  audit  or  examination  of  its  books  and 
records  pursuant  to  section  110; 

(3)  (A)  upon  the  violation  by  the  approved 
risk  retention  group  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  Act;  or 

(B)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  risk  retention  group  has  altered 
its  plan  of  operation  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Secretary  would  not  have  approved  the 
application  of  the  risk  retention  grouo  if  the 
plan  of  operation  had  been  submitted  in  the 
application  in  such  altered  form; 

(4)  upon  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  the  group  is  primarily  engaged  in  the 
business  of  Investing,  reinvesting,  or  trading 
in  securities:  or 

(6)    upon   the   Secretary's    determination 


that  the  primary  purpose  or  principal  activ- 
ity of  the  group  has  ceased  to  consist  of 
assuming  and  spreading  all,  or  any  portion, 
of  the  product  liability  and  completed  opera- 
tions liability  risk  exposure  of  its  group 
participants. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  revoke  the  cer- 
tificate of  approval  of  a  risk  retention  group 
unless  the  Secretary  provides — 

(1)  to  the  risk  retention  group  not  less 
than  30  days'  written  notice  of  the  intention 
of  the  Secretary  to  revoke  such  certification, 
including  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
proposed  revocation; 

(2)  an  opportimity,  dviring  such  period, 
for  the  risk  retention  group  to  correct  any 
alleged  deficiencies  In  its  operation  identi- 
fied in  the  written  notice  as  grounds  for  rev- 
ocation; and 

(3)  upon  the  written  request  of  such  group 
or  any  group  participant  thereof,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  informal  hearing,  to  be  held 
before  the  revocation  of  the  certification,  to 
appeal  such  proposed  revocation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  a  certificate 
of  approval  only  by  written  order.  Any  such 
order  shall  be  served  upon  the  risk  retention 
group  and  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
revocation. 

(d)(1)  Any  risk  retention  group  whose 
certificate  of  approval  is  revoked  under  this 
section  shall  commence  dissolution  proceed- 
ings under  the  applicable  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  group  is  incorporated  within  30 
days  after  such  revocation.  The  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  compliance  with  this  paragraph. 
Under  the  State  dissolution  proceedings,  the 
return  of  the  capital  contributions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  group  shall  be  done  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Any  risk  retention  group  whose  certifi- 
cate of  approval  Is  revoked  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  the  return  of  capital  con- 
tributions to  its  members  in  installments, 
payment  of  which  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  the  date  3  years  after  the  date  of 
revocation  of  the  certificate.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  members' 
capital  contributions  which  are  to  be  re- 
turned, which  amount  shall  be  increased  or 
decreased,  as  appropriate,  to  reflect  the 
claims  experience  (including  incurred  but 
not  reported  losses),  earnings,  losses,  and 
distributions  of  the  risk  retention  group,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
application  of  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles. 

HEARINGS      AND      JUDICIAL      REVIEW 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Any  revocation  hearing  pro- 
vided for  under  section  n2(b)(3)  shall  be 
Informal  and  shall  be  held  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  which  specify  the  persons  who 
may  participate  in  such  hearings. 

(b)  Any  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  final  except  that 
an  approved  risk  retention  group,  an  appli- 
cant for  a  certificate  of  approval,  or  a  group 
participant  of  such  group  or  applicant,  may 
appeal  any  order  by  filing  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  60  days  after  the  date  or 
service  of  such  order,  a  written  petition  re- 
questing that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  be 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside.  Such  or- 
der shall  be  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  706  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE  II— GROUP  PURCHASE  OF  PRODUCT 
LIABILTTY  INSURANCE  AND  COM- 
PLETED OPERATIONS  LIABILITY  IN- 
SURANCE 

EXEMPTION  FROM    STATE   LAW 

Sec.  201.  The  persons  specified  in  section 
202  shall  be  exempt  from  any  State  law  to 
the  extent  that  such  law  would — 

( 1 )  make  it  unlawful — 

(A)  for  Insurers  to  provide  or  offer  to  pro- 
vide product  liability  or  completed  opera- 
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tions  liability  Insurance  on  a  basis  which 
provides,  to  title  II  groups  or  members 
thereof,  advantages  not  afforded  to  other 
persons  with  respect  to  rates,  coverage,  or 
other  matters:  or 

(B)  to  act,  or  offer  to  act,  as  an  agent  or 
broker  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such 
Insurance  on  such  basis  to  title  II  groups  or 
members  thereof; 

(2)  prohibit  the  establishment  of  any  ti- 
tle II  group; 

(3)  prohibit  any  title  II  group  or  member 
thereof  from  purchasing  product  liability  or 
completed  operations  liability  insurance  on 
the  basis  described  in  paragraph  (1 )  (A) ,  pro- 
vide that  such  group  may  not  purchase  such 
insurance  on  such  basis  unless  the  group  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  minimum  period  of 
time,  or  provide  that  a  member  of  such 
group  may  not  purchase  such  insurance  on 
such  basis  unless  the  member  has  belonged 
to  the  group  for  a  minimum  period  of  time; 

(4)  require  that  any  policy  of  product  lia- 
bility or  completed  operations  liability  In- 
surance provided  to  any  title  II  group  or 
member  thereof  be  countersigned  by  an  in- 
surance agent  or  broker  residing  in  that 
State;  or 

(5)  otherwise  discriminate  against  title  II 
groups  or  members  thereof. 

APPLICATION  or  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  202.  The  exemptions  specified  under 
section  201  shall  be  applicable  with  resp>ect 


(1)  any  title  II  group; 

(2)  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  title 
n  group;  and 

(3)  any  person  who  provides  product  lia- 
bility or  completed  operations  liability  In- 
surance, insurance-related  services,  or  man- 
agement services  to  any  group  or  person 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 

'HTLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

STATE  TORT  LAW 

Sec.  301.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  tort  law  of  any  State.  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  desira- 
bility of  modifying  the  provisions  of  the  tort 
law  of  any  State. 

SEC17LATTONS 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  Implement  this  Act. 

REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  150 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  which  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  Secretary's  preparations 
and  other  activities  to  Implement  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  304.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  180  days  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  "ntle  I  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  In 
effect  on  the  date  4  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  but  only  if,  on  such  date, 
there  exists  no  approved  risk  retention  group. 

Mr.  PREYER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
n  1440 

The     (^AIRMAN.    Are    there     any 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on 
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the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6152)  to  facilitate  the  abihty  of 
product  sellers  to  establish  product 
liability  risk  retention  groups,  to  facili- 
tate the  ability  of  such  sellers  to  pur- 
chase product  liability  insurance  on  a 
group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  596,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  questicm  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oa  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pas<;age  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  332,  nays  17, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  82,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  1271 
'TEAS — 332 


Akaka 

Brooks 

Dickinson 

Albosta 

Brotwnfield 

Dicks 

Ambro 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dlngell 

Anieraon, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dixon 

Calif. 

Broyhin 

Dornaa 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Downey 

Andrews, 

Burpener 

Drlnan 

N.Dak. 

Burllson 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Burton,  Phillip  Early 

Anthony 

Butter 

Eckhardt 

Ashley 

Byron 

Edgar 

Aspln 

Campbell 

Edwards.  Calif 

Atkinson 

Carney 

Eiwards.  Okla. 

Boidham 

Carr 

Emery 

BafalU 

Carter 

English 

BaUey 

Cheney 

Erdahl 

Baldus 

Clausen 

Erlenborn 

Barnard 

Cleveland 

Ertel 

Barnes 

dinger 

Evans,  Del. 

Beard,  R  I. 

Coelho 

Evans,  Oa. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Coleman 

Evans.  Ind. 
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was  passed. 

of  the  vote  was  announced 


re<  orded. 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


qENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

consent   that   all    Members 

legislative  days  in  which  to 

( xtend  their  remsirks  on  the 


pasted 

SPIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
5  there  objection  to  the  re- 
gentleman  from  North  Car- 
no  objection. 


RH(  )DES 


THE  AI^VOUJNTEER  FORCE 

(Mr 
permission 
minute  and 
maiics  and 

Mr 
we  have  ha  I 
program.  In 


asked  and  was  given 

address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

nclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1974, 

a  voluntary  Armed  Forces 

a  very  perceptive,  and  con- 


structive, article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  10,  Melvin  Laird,  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  when  the  draft  ended, 
explains  why  the  concept  of  volunteerism 
is  in  danger,  and  makes  several  recom- 
mendations to  remedy  the  problem. 

Mr.  Laird  suggests  that  pay  scales  be 
made  more  realistic  in  line  with  today's 
economy.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  if  we 
are  to  depend  on  voluntary  enlistments, 
we  must  make  them  attractive.  The  cost 
of  upgrading  our  voluntary  forces  would, 
in  the  long  run,  be  far  less  than  the 
massive  expenditure  needed  to  gear  up 
to  the  kind  of  war-time  force  we  will 
need  if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  deter 
aggression. 

To  get  qualified  enlistees,  and  to  keep 
those  who  have  been  trained,  we  must 
look  realistically  at  what  we  offer  and 
make  it  applicable  to  our  economic  times. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  carefully 
Mr.  Laird's  analysis  of  our  military  man- 
power dilemma.  Text  of  the  article  is  as 
follows: 

The  All-Volttnteex  Force 
(By  Melvin  R.  Laird) 
Congress    and   the   Carter    administration 
should  act  now  to  drastically  Increase  the 
pay  and  benefits  of  U.S.  military  personnel. 
This  action — more   than   any   being  pro- 
posed by  the  president  to  upgrade  our  de- 
fense  posture — is   necessary   to   restore   the 
services  to  the  effective  forces  that  this  na- 
tion demands  and  deserves.  The  All -Volun- 
teer Force  is  beset  with  severe  and  growing 
problems  of  both  quality  and  quantity.  And 
these  problems  are  directly  attributable  to 
our  failure  to  keep   military  compensation 
comparable  with  the  civilifui  sector. 

In  January  1973,  one  of  my  last  acts  as 
secretary  of  defense  was  to  end  draft  c&lls. 
With  that  step,  the  United  States  embarked 
on  one  of  the  more  important  ventures  in 
Its  recent  history:  we  would  endeavor  to  be- 
come the  first  nation  in  modem  times  to 
maintain  a  large  standing  military  on  an  all- 
volunteer  basis.  It  would  make  up  about  2.5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  and  rely  completely 
on  the  equitable  considerations  of  the  com- 
petitive marketplace. 

My  confidence  that  this  would  succeed  was 
based  on  the  expectation  that  the  president. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  would 
honor  a  commitment  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life  for 
men  and  women  who  volunteered,  and  for 
their  fanilllee.  We  have  reneged  on  this 
commitment. 

Since  1972,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  76  percent,  while  military  compensation 
has  risen  only  51  percent.  This  means  a  de- 
cline of  over  14  percent  in  purchasing  power 
for  all  military  personnel,  and  a  decline  ap- 
proaching 25  percent  for'  some  enlistees  In 
the  lower  grades.  The  average  compensation 
for  an  enlisted  person.  Including  pay  and 
benefits,  currently  is  $9,900.  That  is  17  per- 
cent below  the  "lower"  standard  of  living  for 
a  family  of  four  as  calculated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  At  least  100,000  and  possi- 
bly 275,000  military  famUles  qualify  for  wel- 
fare payments.  (Many  who  qualify  are  too 
proud  to  apply;  they  leave  the  service  in- 
stead.) Military  commissaries  take  in  over  (10 
million  a  year  In  food  stamps. 

A  few  concrete  examples  are  even  more 
shocking.  An  E4  plane  handler  on  the  nuclear 
carrier  Nimitz,  deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
during  the  Iranian  crisis,  normally  works  16 
hours  a  day,  or  about  100  hours  per  week.  He 
handles  the  F14  aircraft,  which  costs  825  mil- 
lion, and  helps  operate  a  92  billion  ship.  Yet 
he  makes  less  per  hour  than  a  cashier  at  Mc- 
Donalds, lives  below  the  poverty  level,  Is 
eligible  for  food  stamps  and  probably  has 
not  seen  his  wife  and  child  for  six  months. 
A  chief  petty  officer  on  that  same  ship  with 


17  years'  service  makes  the  same  salary  as  a 
janitor  on  union  scale  and  puts  in  twice  as 
many  hours. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  services 
last  year  fell  short  of  their  recruiting  goals 
by  25,000  people.  They  have  experienced 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  shortfalls. 
Nearly  SO  precent  of  all  male  volunteers 
tested  mentally  In  the  lower  half  of  the  U.S. 
population.  Five  years  ago  that  figure  was  32 
percent. 

Yet  recruiting  is  only  half  of  the  military 
personnel  dilemma.  Retaining  qualified 
people  after  their  first,  second  and  third  en- 
listments Is  an  acute  problem  and  will  get 
worse  unless  remedial  action  is  taken.  The 
services  have  been  losing  over  75  percent  of 
those  completing  their  first  enlistment  since 
1976.  About  30  percent  of  males  enlisting  do 
not  even  complete  the  first  term. 

To  restore  our  defense  readiness  and  meet 
our  commitment  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
concept,  I  propose  the  following  specific 
actions : 

An  across-the-board  17  percent  pay  In- 
crease for  all  military  grades  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  In  purchasing  power  since  1972. 

Legislation  indexing  Increases  in  military 
pay  to  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

A  mandate  that  pay  levels  be  applied  to  all 
forms  of  compensation — basic  pay,  housing 
allowance  and  subsistence  (food).  Presently, 
a  portion  of  an  increase  may  be  applied  to 
housing  or  subsistence,  and  basic  pay  does 
not  increase  by  the  full  amount. 

Separation,  or  decoupling,  of  the  computa- 
tion of  military  pay  from  that  of  federal  civil 
service  workers.  The  demand  for  jobs  in  the 
federal  civil  service  far  outweighs  the  sup- 
ply, and  civil  service  workers  generally  are 
not  subject  to  long  hours  of  unpaid  over- 
time, frequent  moves  and  family  separation. 
A  variable  housing  allowance  keyed  to 
actual  housing  costs  in  the  local  area,  and  a 
crash  program  to  build  more  military  hous- 
ing. Oovernment  housing  is  available  to  only 
20  percent  of  the  enlisted  force;  It  should  be 
available  to  50  percent. 

Reimbursement  to  military  families  for 
the  ful'.  cost  of  their  moves.  The  present  en- 
titlement is  10  cents  per  mile;  the  actual  cost 
is  about  21  cents  per  mile. 

Special  skill  pay  to  enlisted  and  officer 
ratings  where  shortfalls  are  expected — nar- 
rowing the  gap,  for  example,  between  what 
an  enlistee  receives  and  what  he  or  she 
could  earn  on  the  outside  In  areas  such  as 
computer  programming. 

Improved  medical  benefits  and  coverage, 
which  have  been  reduced  for  dependents. 

An  increased  bonus  to  $5,000  (now  $2,500) 
for  joining  the  combat  arms,  and  Indexing 
future  increases  to  the  CPI. 

A  cost-of-living  allowance  for  all  person- 
nel stationed  overseas,  even  if  they  live  In 
military  barracks. 

These  initiatives  will  be  expensive — sev- 
eral billion  dollars  per  year.  But  the  amount 
will  be  offset  to  some  degree  through  de- 
creased costs  of  recruiting  and  training. 
More  important,  we  will  have  taken  some 
necessary  steps  toward  restoring  and  main- 
taining our  required  military  capability. 

The  United  States  must  provide  these  in- 
dividuals and  their  families  with  a  quality 
of  life  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  we 
demand  from  them.  The  primary  ingredient 
in  providing  that  quality  is  competitive  pay 
and  benefits. 


n  2210 
SOVIET  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
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the  past  month  there  has  been  a  growing 
number  of  reports  that  nerve  gas  and 
other  lethal  chemical  agents  have  been 
used  by  Soviet  forces  against  Afghans 
resisting  the  invasion  of  their  country. 
Moscow  has  predictably  denied  these 
charges,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any 
outside  investigation  will  be  permitted. 
But  Afghan  refugees  arriving  in  Paki- 
stan are  bringing  lurid  accounts  of  the 
effects  of  these  terrifying  weapons.  I  have 
personally  reviewed  the  information 
available  to  our  Grovemment  and  am 
convinced  that  the  Soviets  are  using 
poison  gas  in  Afghanistan. 

Last  December  20  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  I  authored  which  which  con- 
demned lethal  chemical  warfare  by 
Soviet-assisted  forces  in  Indochina.  Un- 
fortunately, even  with  the  international 
attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  poi- 
son gas  attacks  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
there  is  reliable  evidence  that  chonical 
warfare  is  continuing  in  these  countries 
despite  Communist  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary.   

Since  its  widespread  use  in  WWI, 
lethal  chemical  warfare  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  international  community. 
The  fact  that  its  use  since  then  has  been 
extremely  infrequent  makes  the  reports 
from  Indochina  and  Afghanistan  all  the 
more  worrisome,  for  in  many  ways  chem- 
ical weapons  present  as  great  a  threat  to 
our  country  and  our  NATO  allies  as  do 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  massive  chemi- 
cal stockpiles  and  Soviet  forces  are  well- 
prepared  to  use  chemical  weapons  in 
combat.  Our  chemical  capabilities,  and 
those  of  our  allies,  are  very  modest  by 
comparison.  In  the  absence  of  interna- 
tional agreement  to  dismantle  existing 
chemical  warfare  arsenals,  we  could  well 
see  the  increasing  use  of  such  weapons 
in  remote  Third  World  battlefields  with 
grave  implications  for  their  potential  use 
against  our  forces  in  combat. 

The  administration  should  urgently 
take  steps  to  correct  this  situation, 
including: 

Major  improvements  in  the  ability  of 
our  forces  to  defend  against  chemical 
attacks; 

Renewed  efforts  to  neeot'ate  a  veri- 
fiable ban  on  the  development,  produc- 
tion, stockpiling,  and  transfer  of  these 
weapons  and  the  means  for  their  produc- 
tion. These  negotiations  should  proceed 
even  without  the  Soviet  Union  if  Moscow 
continues  its  present  unwillingness  to  al- 
low the  current  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  in  Geneva  to  reach  frui- 
tion, and 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Government  should 
be  firmly  warned  that  unless  a  chemical 
weapons  convention  is  promptly  con- 
cluded, the  United  States  will  have  little 
choice  but  to  upgrade  significantly  our 
chemical  weapons  capabilities. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  round  in  the 
arms  race  between  the  United  States,  its 
NATO  allies  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries appears  in  the  making,  with  the 
risk  that  both  sides  will  give  increased 
emphasis  to  chemical  warfare.  Such  a 
development,  in  combination  with  the 
continued  usage  of  lethal  chemicals  in 
Indochina  and  Afghanistan,  will  almost 


certainly  spur  lesser  developed  countries 
to  develop  these  relatively  cheap  but 
highly  lethal  weapons  as  well.  Chemical 
weapons,  in  fact,  could  become  the  poor 
country's  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
A  verifiable  treaty  prohibiting  the  devel- 
opment, production,  and  stockpiling  of 
these  weapons  is  therefore  in  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  the  entire  in- 
ternational community.  Negotiation  of 
such  a  treaty  should  be  given  the  highest 
emphasis  by  our  Government  in  the  com- 
ing months. 
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PASSING    OF    FORMER    CONGRESS- 
MAN J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Members  the 
death  over  the  weekend  of  former  Con- 
gressman J.  Irving  Whalley  who  repre- 
sented Pennsylvania's  12th  Congressional 
District  from  1960  to  1972. 

Congressman  Whalley  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  of  public  service 
starting  on  the  Windber  School  Board 
and  stretching  over  35  years.  Mr.  Whal- 
ley also  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
House  and  State  Senate. 

Legislatively,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  Pennsylvania's  tough 
strip  mining  law.  introducing  the  first 
complete  backfill  legislation  in  the 
United  States  in  1951.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House  and  represented  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world,  meeting  with  the 
era's  world  leaders  including  the  Soviet 
Union's  Nikita  Khrushchev,  Israel's 
David  Ben-Gurion,  and  all  the  leaders  of 
Europe. 

He  constantly  worked  to  represent  his 
district,  including  work  on  the  Raystown 
Flood  Control  Dam,  the  Windber  Com- 
munity Building,  and  the  Hiram  G.  An- 
drews Center.  The  Windber  Borough 
Counsel  named  a  downtown  section  as 
"Whalley  Plaza." 

I  had  regular  communication  with 
Congressman  Whalley  over  strip  mining 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  was  very  ac- 
tive in  business.  He  died  Saturday  at  age 
77  while  vacationing  in  Florida.  I  know 
the  Members  who  served  with  him  and 
remember  him  join  with  me  in  expressing 
our  sadness  at  his  death.* 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  THREATTENED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonz.*lez)  is  rec- 
o?nized  for  15  mmutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  confronted  with  what  might  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic crises  oi  our  time,  and  the  hous- 
ing industry  will  suffer  greatly  if  Con- 
gress does  not  take  immediate  action. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  allow  the  bot- 
tom to  fall  out  of  the  housing  market  we 
will  end  up  with  widespread  unemploy- 
ment not  onl"  in  the  construction  trades, 
but  the  ripple  effect  will  spread  across 
the  Nation  into  many  other  industries 


both  directly  and  indirectly  related  to 
housing.  Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offer- 
ing a  bill  today  that  calls  for  the  reacti- 
vation of  the  emergency  mortgage  pur- 
chase assistance  program  which  worked 
so  well  in  1974  and  1975  when  our  coim- 
try  suffered  from  a  similar,  but  not  quite 
as  serious,  increase  in  mortgage  interest 
rates  as  we  are  experiencing  today. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  allows  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  at  up  to  a  7 '/4  per- 
cent interest  ceiling,  when  the  Secretary 
finds  that  infiationary  conditions  and  re- 
lated governmental  actions  or  other  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  having  a  severely 
disproportionate  effect  on  the  housing 
industry  and  that  a  resulting  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  home  construction  and 
acquisition  threatens  to  seriously  affect 
the  economy  and  to  delay  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  goals. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
saw  the  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  annoxmc- 
ing  that  several  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions in  Washington  have  raised  their 
mortgage  interest  rates  to  17  percent,  a 
sure  sign  to  everyone  that  our  housing 
market  is  going  to  suffer  and  with  It 
those  people  who  are  dependent  on  this 
industry  for  their  livelihood. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing,  calls  for  sev- 
eral things  and  the  first  is  to  extend  the 
borrowing  authority  presently  on  the 
books  to  allow  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  access  to  $10,000,- 
000,000  for  purchases  and  commitments 
under  section  313  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  My  bill  also  calls  for  extending 
the  program  authority  from  October  1, 
1980.  to  October  1,  1982.  As  far  as  mort- 
gage limits  are  concerned,  they  would  be 
raised  to  the  applicable  FHA  ceiling, 
with  an  add-on  of  10  percent  for  high 
cost  areas.  And,  finally,  the  bill  makes 
the  construction  of  multifamily  rental 
housing  a  primary  objective  imder  this 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  convinced 
that  the  reactivation  of  this  emergency 
program  is  absolutely  necessary  and  we 
must  act  quickly  to  prevent  a  collapse 
of  the  housing  maiicet.  The  gloomy  as- 
sessment for  1980,  and  I  beUeve  this  was 
predicted  when  mortgage  rates  were  a 
mere  13  percent,  was  that  housing  starts 
would  be  off  around  900,000  units  which 
would  bring  starts  down  to  1.1  million 
from  the  2  million  new  homes  built  in 
1977  and  1978.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
prediction  is  today,  but  it  certainly  can- 
not be  any  better.  And  with  this  down- 
turn the  predictions  are  that  we  can 
count  on  losing  more  than  1.4  million 
jobs,  $25  billion  in  wages,  and  $6.7  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenue.  Congress  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  let  this  catastrophe  occur, 
especially  when  we  already  have  the 
mechanism  in  place  to  turn  this  situa- 
tion around. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  that  when  Chairman  Volcker 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  and 
gave  his  tacit  support  to  reactivating 
this  emergency  program.  He  said,  "if 
housing  starts  fall  sharply,  maintaining 
a  certain  level  of  activity  in  the  industry 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  an  attack 
on  inflation  over  time.  You  do  not  want 
to  close  down  the  whole  industry  and 
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to  build  it  up  again  as  soon 
becomes  more  fully  available. 
I  beUeve  that  Chairman 
comments    place   this    whole 
perspective.  It  is  not  in  any- 
interest  to  allow  the  housing 
collapse  and  since  we  have 
place  to  keep  this  from  hap- 
should  utilize  them.  By  en- 
bill,  we  would  not  only  stabi- 
but  continue  to  pro- 
needed  by  those  in  the  c<mi- 
mdustry   as   well   as   provide 
those  families  who  have  been 
of  the  housing  market, 
to  act  quickly,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  support  on 
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institutions  sire  setting  very 
for  the  "younger  genera- 
kids  who  put  their  allowance 
to  save  for  that  new  10-speed 
clothes  or   whatever, 
several  months  later  that 
they  [thought  they  were  earning  in- 
bank  was  busily  penalizing 
service  charges  because  their 
not  meet  the  minimum  bal- 
requiiement  or  because  of  the  inac- 
tJ:  eir  account, 
iuch  case,  a  12-year-old  girl 
bala  nee  in  her  savings  account  of 
.^gust  1977.  In  July  1979  when 
to  close  out  her  account  and 
money,  she  found  that  the 
deducted  $30  from  her  account 
charge  for  an  inactive  ac- 
bank's  policy  was  to  charge  a 
charge  on   all  savings   ac- 
;  did  not  have  at  least  one 
a  year.  To  me.  this  figure 
extremely  high,  and  also  to  the 
?irl.  who  now  had  onlv  $16.70 
instead   of   $46.70.   She   now 
had  left  the  money  in  her 


another  instance,  an   11 -year-old 

ler  $2-a-week  allowance  until 

$20.  With  the  $20  she  went 

and  onened  a  savings  ac- 

months  later  when  she  went 

to  deposit  more  money,  she 

b4lance  of  $19.69 — 31  cents  less 

started  with.  This  particu- 

jolicy  was  to  collect  a  50-cent 

per  month  on  all  accounts 

balances  below  $50.  Thus,  deducting 

charges  for  2  months  and 

int4rest  of  69  cents  over  the  same 


bank's  service  charge  policy, 

of  6  months  with  faithful  de- 

a  week  you  would  have  de- 

But.  because  of  the  monthly 

I  ervice   charge,   your   balance 

amount  to  $45— a  $3  service 


charge  over  a  6-month  period — because 
the  balance  was  below  $50. 

This  seems  like  an  extremely  high 
price  to  pay  because  a  person  does  not 
have  the  "big  bucks"  to  deposit  into  an 
account  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 

Now,  in  this  time  of  spiraling  inflation 
is  when  the  financial  institutions  of  this 
country  should  speak  out  and  say  that 
they  are  supporting  the  small  saver  and 
they  welcome  their  accoimts  instead  of 
charging  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Give  the  young  child  who  is  just  be- 
ginning to  learn  the  value  of  money  an 
opportimity  and  incentive  to  experience 
the  benefits  of  having  a  little  "nest  egg" 
in  the  bank  for  that  rainy  day.* 


SUBCOMMTrTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  THE  OPER- 
ATIONS OF  THE  PRETRIAL  SERV- 
ICES AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  11,  1980,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2237.  Ravburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, the  Suijcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
hold  its  second  oversight  hearing  on  the 
operations  of  the  pretrial  services  agency 
program  and  on  recommendations  for 
the  expansion  of  the  program  to  all  dis- 
tricts. The  program,  which  is  a  demon- 
stration program  operating  in  10  U.S. 
district  courts  was  established  by  title  n 
of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
better  information  to  the  courts  con- 
cerning accused  persons  at  the  bail 
hearing. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  are 
Honorable  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  U.S.  district 
court  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York;  Magistrate  Olga  Jurco  of  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois;  Magistrate 
William  F.  Hall,  Jr.,  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania;  Magistrate  Aibxi 
Simon  Chrein  of  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York;  Probation  Oflficer  Thomas  W. 
Jones  of  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro:  Madeleine 
Crohn,  director  of  the  Pretrial  Services 
Resource  Center;  Bruce  Beaudin,  direc- 
tor of  the  D.C.  Pretrial  Services  Agency ; 
John  A.  Carver,  m,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pretrial  Services 
Agencies:  and  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Miller  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

All  interested  persons  wishing  to  sub- 
mit testimony  for  the  record  or  desiring 
further  information  should  address  their 
inquiries  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  207E 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20515.  Telephone:  (202)  225- 
1695.* 


GASOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  have  us  take  specific  note  of  a  letter 


from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  in  which  Secretary 
Goldschmidt  details  the  effects  on  the 
highway  trust  fund  of  the  exemption 
for  gasohol  from  the  normal  Federal  tax- 
ation on  gasoline.  The  letter  is  dated 
January  20,  1980. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  the  net  rev- 
enues expected  to  be  raised  from  taxes  on 
gasoline  are  approximately  $83.5  billion. 
Secretary  Goldschmidt  expects  the  rev- 
enue loss  from  the  gasohol  exemptions 
to  be  between  $2.7  and  $4  biUion  over 
that  same  period.  Most  of  the  shortfall 
will  occur  in  the  later  part  of  the  decade. 
In  percentage  terms,  this  is  a  revenue 
loss  of  only  3  to  5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
national  goals  of  conservation  and  pro- 
duction of  substitute  fuel,  this  revenue 
loss  is  relatively  small  and  eflScient.  We 
have  found  time  and  time  again  this 
year  that  the  small  tax  incentives  we  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Energy  Act  can 
encourage  homeowners  to  spend  millions 
on  conservation  equipment. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  a  moment,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  the  compro- 
mise in  the  present  agreement  does  rep- 
resent some  giving  on  both  sides.  Also, 
language  will  be  included  in  the  report 
which  will  stress  the  need  for  a  reason- 
able reauthorization  in  1984  which  not 
only  makes  up  for  the  loss,  but  will  en- 
courage ways  to  shore  up  the  trust  fund 
further. 

Gasohol  represents  one  significant  way 
we  can  help  beat  our  addiction  to  im- 
ported OPEC  oil.  By  going  full-fledged 
into  programs  which  will  make  this  al- 
ternative fuel  available,  we  will  be  mov- 
ing closer  to  the  day  when  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  stops  growing  and 
begins  to  level  off. 

This  past  weekend,  like  many  other 
Members,  I  held  an  energy  forum  in  my 
district  to  discuss  conservation,  and  al- 
ternatives to  gasoline.  One  thing  was 
clear.  The  people  want  gasohol  incen- 
tives. They  were  literally  demanding 
them.  Given  what  I  saw  in  my  district 
last  Saturday  as  overwhelming  support 
for  aJl  alternative  energy  research  pro- 
grams and  specifically  gasohol,  in  my 
opinion,  any  Member  who  would  vote  for 
this  motion  is  out  of  touch.  The  name  of 
the  game  here  is  to  provide  an  incentive 
that  gives  certainty  to  investors. 

Our  sacred  highway  trust  fund  is  not 
worth  saving  if  it  means  sacrificing  a 
meaningful  part  of  the  most  promising 
alternative  fuels  program  anyone  has 
been  able  to  come  up  with  to  replace 
Arab  oil. 

Inflation  is  running  about  18  percent 
now.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  that 
it  is  so  high ;  we  import  $80  billion  worth 
of  imported  crude  oil. 

Making  a  dent  of  3  percent  in  an  aging 
program  is  not  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  will  help.  Gasohol  sales  in  my 
district  were  very  high  last  summer  when 
it  became  available.  I  have  seen  evidence 
of  significant  private  commitment  to  this 
effort.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  solidly  toward  gasohol.  The 
4-cent  tax  exemption  included  now  in  the 
windfall    profit   tax   conference   agree - 
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ment  is  one  clear  way  to  do  this.  There 
are  many  others,  of  course,  but  this  tax 
credit  is  important. 

We  in  the  "f  rostbelt"  welcome  the  con- 
tribution of  the  "combelt"  in  helping  us 
see  some  hope  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
national  emergency  situation.  For  all  of 
us  who  are  earnestly  trying  to  find  ways 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  relieve 
the  pressure  wi  our  economy  of  imported 
oil,  we  should  oppose  this  motion  to  in- 
struct. Let  us  be  gasoholics  unanimous 
in  this  effort. 

The  Secbetart  or  Transportatiok, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  30, 1980. 
Hon.  BiscH  Bath, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Senate  AppropriatioTis  Committee,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Birch  :  On  several  occasions,  we  have 
discussed  the  growing  use  of  gasohol  and  Its 
Importance  as  a  substitute  fuel  to  help  meet 
supply  shortages  over  the  coming  decade.  I 
am  aware  of  your  concern  for  gasohol  In  your 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission  as  well  as  your  continuing 
support  for  the  highway  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  your  request  for  infor- 
mation on  the  relationship  between  gasohol 
and  highway  financing. 

As  you  know,  there  are  various  measures  of 
Federal  assistance  being  made  available  to 
encourage  the  greater  use  of  gasohol.  Among 
them  is  the  exemption  of  this  fuel  from  the 
normal  Federal  taxation  on  gasoline,  which 
is  one  of  the  key  revenue  sources  for  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  Extension  of  this  ex- 
emption Is  part  of  the  current  conference 
discussions  over  the  energy  tax  bill. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  over  the  impact 
the  gasohol  exemption  may  have  on  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  its  ability  to  sus- 
tain needed  programs  in  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  highway 
network.  Present  estimates  place  the  total 
tax  revenues  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
from  all  sources  (excluding  interest  on  the 
fund  balances),  at  $83.5  billion  over  the 
decade  1981-1990.  before  allowing  for  revenue 
loss  due  to  gaschol.  While  precise  data  is  not 
yet  available,  the  revenue  loss  Is  now  ex- 
pected to  fall  between  $2.7  and  $4.0  billion, 
with  most  of  the  shortfall  occurring  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  decade.  In  percentage 
terms,  the  gasohol  exemption  represents  a 
revenue  loss  of  between  3  and  6  percent. 

While  this  is  a  matter  of  concern,  it  is 
only  one  of  several  trends  affecting  the  future 
of  the  highway  program  revenue  stream.  A 
lessened  rate  of  travel  growth,  more  fuel 
efficient  auto  and  truck  fleets,  potential 
reliance  on  electric  vehicles,  and  many  other 
factors  are  combining  to  depress  trust  fund 
revenues  growth  well  below  the  levels  ex- 
perienced In  earlier  time  periods. 

As  part  of  the  1978  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation was  directed  to  undertake  a  number 
of  revenue  related  studies,  including  specific 
review  of  the  proper  allocation  of  highway 
expenses  among  classes  of  users  and  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  ways  of  raising  revenue. 
We  have  these  studies  well  underway  and 
look  forward  to  reporting  their  results  to 
the  next  Congress.  At  that  time,  it  will  be 
important  to  assess  the  future  highway  pro- 
grams and  the  ways  in  which  revenue  can  be 
produced  for  those  programs,  balancing 
transportation  objectives  and  other  national 
goals  such  as  the  production  and  use  of 
domestic  substitute  fuel  supplies. 

I  know  you  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  progress  In  the  highway  program  during 
your  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcommit- 


tee, and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  lend  support 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  progress  continues  in  the  future.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  these 
concerns. 

Sincerely, 

Neil,  Ooloschiudt. 

TABLE  l.-ESTI  MATEO  EFFECT  OF  THE  GASOHOL  EXEMP- 
TION ON  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  AT  A  NOMINAL 
CONVERSION  RATE 


(In  mllliont  of  dolltrti 

Net  estimated 

Estimated 

revenue 

decrease 

Net  revenue 

without 

due  to 

after 

gasohol 

gasohol 

gasohol 

eiemption 

exemption 

exemption 

1980 

6,974 

40 

6.934 

1981 

7, 158 

76 

7.082 

1982 

7.527 

98 

7.429 

1983 

7,851 

140 

7.711 

1984 

7,919 

191 

7.728 

1985 

7,888 

243 

7,645 

1986 

8,264 

284 

7.980 

1987 

8.751 

341 

8,410 

1988 

9,069 

376 

8,693 

1989 

9,396 

436 

8,960 

1990 

9,753 

497 

9,256 

Total... 

90.500 

2.722 

87,828 

ARTHUR  SCHOENHAUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention 
the  retirement  of  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  I  have  met.  Mr. 
Arthur  Schoenhaut,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Cost  Accoimting  Standards  Board, 
has  retired  from  the  Federal  service  as 
of  February  29,  1980. 

Mr.  Schoenhaut  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  career  in  Government  service. 
When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him,  he  headed  the  General  Accounting 
OfQce's  audit  effort  at  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  He  and  his  team  were  re- 
sponsible for  numerous  management 
reviews  of  the  Bureau  in  general  and  the 
interstate  highway  program,  in  particu- 
lar. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Schoenhaut  and  his 
staff  saved  the  taxpayers  miUions  of 
dollars  in  the  construction  of  the  inter- 
state highway  program  and  resulted  in 
a  safer  and  more  effective  system  of 
highways. 

Mr.  Schoenhaut  left  his  audit  effort  to 
become  Deputy  Director  of  the  GAO's 
Civil  Division.  There  he  had  the  techni- 
cal responslbihty  for  all  of  GAO's  audits, 
investigations,  and  reviews  of  account- 
ing systems  in  all  of  the  civil  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Schoenhaut  left  GAO  to  become 
Deputy  Controller  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  now  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  In  no  small  part  due  to 
his  efforts,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion became  widely  known  throughout 
the  Government,  financial  management 
and  procurement  communities  as  one  of 
the  most  efiScient  and  effective  agencies 
in  the  Government. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Schoenhaut  was  offered  a 


new  and  challenging  position:  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board.  This  newly  created  Board 
was  charged  with  developing  a  body  of 
cost  accounting  standards  that  would 
bring  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency to  Government  procurement. 
During  his  tenure,  the  Board  essentially 
developed  the  body  of  standards  en- 
visioned by  the  Congress.  It  was  a 
notable  achievement  in  the  history  of 
accounting  thought. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  work 
within  the  Government,  Mr.  Schoenhaut 
has  participated  in  other  professional 
activities  devoted  to  improving  the 
accounting  profession.  Most  notably,  Mr. 
Schoenhaut  served  as  national  president 
of  the  Association  of  Government  Ac- 
countants during  the  1978-79  fiscal  year. 

It  is  an  unhappy  day  for  the  Govern- 
ment when  a  public  servant  as  skilled 
and  dedicated  as  Mr.  Schoenhaut  leaves 
it.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  for  a  Job 
well  done.* 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  AND 
TRADE  TO  IMPROVE  OUR  ECO- 
NOMIC STRUCTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rruss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to 
upgrade  and  give  a  real  mission  to  the 
present  Department  of  Commerce  by  cre- 
ating in  its  place  a  new  Department  of 
Industry  and  Trade  (DIT) .  Such  a  De- 
partment to  revitalize  the  American 
economy  could  be  achieved  imder  the 
President's  reorganization  power.  Al- 
though that  power  expires  next  month. 
Congress  is  now  wisely  moving  to  re- 
new it. 

For  years  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  a  weak,  ineffectual  organ  of  the 
executive  branch.  As  long  as  our  economy 
was  stable  and  prosperous,  this  vacuum 
was  not  too  serious.  Indeed,  several  at- 
tempts to  do  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  come  close  to  succeeding. 

But  infiatiwi,  unemployment,  stagnant 
productivity,  a  steadily  more  obsolete  in- 
dustrial structure,  a  progressive  worsen- 
ing of  our  international  terms  of  trade, 
have  now  produced  something  approach- 
ing a  crisis. 

We  will  not  begin  to  get  a  handle  on 
inflation  until  we  reform  our  ramshackle 
economic  structure. 

That  structural  reform  must  be  our 
main  economic  fortress.  It  needs  to  be 
surroimded  by  at  least  five  auxiliary  out- 
works: 

First.  A  fiscal  policy  that  alms  at  a 
balanced  budget  now,  as  much  for  Its 
symbolic  as  its  substantive  effect. 

Second.  A  monetary  policy  that  con- 
tinues firm  control  over  the  monetary 
aggregates,  though  with  the  lower  inter- 
est rates  that  will  come  from  not  concen- 
trating the  whole  burden  of  fighting  In- 
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losing  competitiveness,  and  what  can  be 
done. 

In  health  care,  working  for  more  ra- 
tional deUvery  systems. 

A  high-level  team  approach,  under  the 
overall  guidance  of  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Trade,  could  give  us  a  sense 
of  purpose  now  lacking. 

Bringing  into  the  new  Department  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  economic  develop- 
ment, regional  commissions,  science  and 
technology,  minority  business  develop- 
ment, and  trade  adjustment  activities 
now  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
would  provide  a  more  unified  approach. 
Operating  economies  can  be  obtained  for 
the  new  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade  by  utilizing  the  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Without  in  any 
way  compromising  the  independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  new 
productivity-increasing,  structure-re- 
forming, reindustrializing  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade 
could  be  enhanced  by  drawing  on  the  ex- 
pertness  and  prestige  of  the  40.000  Fed- 
eral Reserve  employees  now  at  work  in 
Washington,  in  the  12  cities  that  house 
the  Federal  Reserve  district  banks,  and 
in  their  26  branches  and  40  centers. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade  would  do  two  main  things — first, 
bring  under  one  tent  all  of  our  export- 
aiding  activities:  and  second,  put  into 
place  an  entirely  new  concept  of  struc- 
tural reform.  The  first  activity  is  now 
headed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Trade.  The  new 
Department  should  contain  a  second 
Under  Secretary  for  Domestic  Industry 
and  Trade. 

As  to  the  first,  or  export-enhancing 
function,  all  the  export  functions  need 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Trade.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  moved  last  November  to 
consolidate  many  of  the  Government's 
export-promotion  functions  in  the  exist- 
ing Department  of  Commerce.  There 
needs  to  be  added,  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce  becomes  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Trade,  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  now  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  Other  trade- 
oriented  entities  now  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  need  to  be  brought 
into  the  new  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade,  including  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

The  second  major  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Trade,  struc- 
tural reform,  is  a  task  that  no  one  is 
now  attending  to.  Our  ramshaci'^le  econ- 
omy shows  this  lack  of  attention.  By 
asserting  overall  a  new  team  effort  at 
sectoral  planning  and  structural  prob- 
lem-solving, the  Department  of  Industry 
and  Trade  can  be  an  important  part  of  a 
new  economic  policy.  The  country  needs 
such  a  policy  if  we  are  to  master  the 
economic  challenges  of  the  1980's.tt 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ROBERT  L. 
RIGGS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  record  the  passing  on 
February  19  of  Robert  L.  Riggs  who  was 
for  a  quarter  century  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  distinguished  news- 
paper correspondents  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Riggs  represented  the  Courier- 
Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  Washington 
from  1942  until  his  retirement  in  1967. 
He  was  widely  known  among  the  top 
newspapermen  in  this  city,  and  was  a 
frequent  interrogator  on  NBC's  "Meet 
the  Press." 

He  had  known  and  covered  every 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon. 

During  the  first  2  years  after  his  re- 
tirement from  newspapering.  Bob  Riggs 
was  my  administrative  assistant.  And  for 
5  years  he  held  a  similar  position  with 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

He  brought  to  his  second  career  on 
Capitol  Hill  the  same  fairness  and  in- 
tegrity that  had  characterized  his  long 
career  as  a  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  obituary  notice  that  ap- 
peared on  February  20  in  the  Courier- 
Journal,  the  columns  of  which  he  graced 
by  his  writing  and  editing  for  nearly 
four  decades. 

Mr.  Riggs  had  manv  friends  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country.  And  they  are 
all  saddened  by  his  death  at  age  78.  I 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  gracious  wife, 
the  former  Dorothy  Harrison,  and  to  his 
son,  attorney  Russell  H.  Riggs,  both  of 
Louisville. 

Ex-Newsman  Robert  Riggs  Dies  at  78  in 
LouisyiLLE 

Robert  L.  Riggs.  who  was  chief  of  The 
Courier- Journal's  Washington  Bureau  for  24 
years,  died  Tuesday  at  Highlands  Baptist 
Hospital  In  Louisville.  He  was  78  and  lived  at 
2500  Glenmary  Ave.,  Louisville. 

Rlg^,  a  native  of  JopUn,  Mo.,  worked  for 
The  Courier-Journal  37  years  before  retiring 
In  1967.  He  started  as  assistant  state  editor 
and  eventually  handled  each  editor's  Job  in 
the  newsroom  before  going  to  Washington  In 
1942. 

His  tenure  In  Washington  spanned  much 
of  World  War  II  and  continued  through  the 
McCarthy  era.  the  Korean  War  and  much  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

Riggs.  who  sometimes  lamented  his  unruly 
shock  of  hair,  prided  himself  on  his  frank- 
ness. He  was  known  as  a  tough  questioner 
and  one  of  Washington's  top  analytical 
writers. 

Riggs  reported  on  Issues  affecting  Ken- 
tucky and  also  followed  and  interpreted  na- 
tional politics  with  a  tenacity  that  brought 
him  stature  among  the  Washington  press 
corps.  He  appeared  as  a  panelist  oc  many 
NBC  "Meet  the  Press"  programs. 

Between  1944  and  1984.  he  covered  every 
national  convention  of  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties.  He  also  made  recordings  of 
Interviews  with  President  Harry  Truman, 
with  whom  he  was  especially  close,  for  the 
Truman  Library. 

Riggs'  colleagues  nicknamed  him  "The 
Asp"  because  of  his  caustic  wit.  And  his  de- 
votion to  the  same  lunch  each  day  for  more 
than  20  years  produced  "the  Riggs  Special"— 
a  thick  well-done  hamburger,  a  dish  of  cot- 
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tage  cheese,  a  square  of  Liederkraoz  cheese 
and  black  coffee. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  In  1961.  The  club,  a  society  for  news- 
paper correspondents,  produces  a  satirical 
musical  review  annually  for  the  president 
and  other  Washington  officials. 

When  Riggs,  as  toastmaster.  rose  to  in- 
troduce President  John  P.  Kennedy  that 
year,  he  brought  laughter  by  taking  his  notes 
out  of  a  paper  sack. 

He  was  a  frequent  public  speaker  on 
Journalism  and  on  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

"There  was  a  time  when  It  was  considered 
outrageous  for  a  reporter  to  have  strong  per- 
sonal views  about  political  questions." 
Riggs  said  in  a  speech  about  four  years  be- 
fore his  retirement. 

"If  a  man  were  known  to  be  a  Democrat, 
he  was  considered  to  be  disqualified  from 
covering  Republicans,  and  vice  versa.  Per- 
sonally, I've  never  thought  there  was  any 
merit  in  a  reporter  pretending  he  had  no 
opinion." 

Riggs  continued.  "The  proudest  badge  that 
I  wear  is  the  remark  the  late  (Sen.)  Robert 
A.  Taft  made  to  me:  'I  know  you  are  a  New 
Dealer,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  convert 
you.  But  you've  always  been  fair  to  me." " 

Riggs"  love  affair  with  Gettysburg  began 
when  a  friend  gave  a  temporarily  bedridden 
Riggs  a  book  about  the  battle.  Riggs  would 
recount — to  nearly  anyone  who  would  lis- 
ten— what  really  happened  during  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

After  he  retired  from  The  Courier-Journal, 
he  became  an  administrative  assistant  to  U.S. 
Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  D-7th  District,  and 
later  held  a  similar  post  with  Kentucky  Re- 
publican Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Riggs  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1927.  He  came  to  The  Courier- 
Journal  about  two  vears  later,  after  work- 
ing in  Wisconsin  wlht  The  Associated  Press 
and  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Harrison;  a  son.  Russell  H.  Riggs; 
a  brother,  Mr.  Dudley  Riggs  of  Missouri:  and 
two  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at 
Highland  Presbyterian  Church,  with  private 
burial  'n  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  be  at  the  residence  from 
5  to  8  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  family  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  take  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  memorial'  fund  at  Highland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Pearson's,  149  Breckenrldge  Lane,  Is  In 
charge   of   arrangements.4 


WE  CANNOT  LICK  INFLATION 
WITHOUT  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  SETBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  imtil 
late  last  year,  most  Americans,  most 
economists,  and  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress appeared  to  share  the  President's 
hope  that  a  combination  of  voluntary 
wage  and  price  guidelines,  continuing  re- 
ductions in  Federal  budget  deficits,  and 
increased  conservation  of  energy  would 
lower  the  inflationary  spiral.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  expectations  have  not  been 
f  ulflUed,  and,  as  we  all  know,  inflation  is 
soaring  upward  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

It  should  not  surprise  anyone,  there- 
fore, that  the  last  couple  of  months  have 
seen  a  massive  shift  in  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  many  economic 
experts.  The  public  now  overwhelmingly 


supports  the  imposition  of  economic  con- 
trols over  prices  and  wages. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  the  shift 
F.rst  and  foremost  is  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  Cost  of  Living  Index,  which  for  the 
past  2  months  has  been  running  at  al- 
most 20  percent,  if  projected  for  the  full 
12  months.  Second,  the  continued  escala- 
tion of  interest  rates,  in  response  to  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  have 
brought  them  to  an  alltime  high,  with 
disastrous  effects  on  the  housing,  auto- 
mobile, savings  and  loan,  and  other  in- 
dustries that  depend  on  the  availability 
of  credit  at  interest  rates  that  most  peo- 
ple can  afford.  A  third  factor  has  been 
the  likelihood  of  a  new  spurt  in  defense 
spending,  precipitated  by  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  the  threat  it 
poses  to  the  world's  major  sourec  of  oil. 

In  the  past,  confronted  with  similar 
combinations  of  circiunstances.  Demo- 
cratic Congresses  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  faced  up  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  imposing  controls  on  prices, 
wages  and  credit,  not  because  they  had 
any  illusion  that  such  controls  would 
solve  the  underlying  causes  of  inflation 
but  because,  without  such  action,  prices 
would  run  wild  until  they  filially  brought 
on  an  economic  collapse.  Even  conserva- 
tive economists  are  now  recognizing  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  only 
wage  and  price  controls  can  break  the 
inflationary  momentum  and  buy  us  time 
to  make  the  necessary  structural  changes 
to  reduce  the  inflationary  pressures  to 
manageable  proportions. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  tragic  that  the  sounds  coming 
from  the  White  House  suggest  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  are  way  be- 
hind both  the  economists  and  the  people 
in  the  measures  that  they  are  recom- 
mending to  deal  with  the  economy  in 
its  present  state.  Clearly,  the  1981  budget 
must  be  brought  into  balance,  as  Con- 
gress itself  promised  to  do.  But  balancing 
the  budget  will  have  almost  no  immedi- 
ate affect  on  inflation.  Without  controls, 
interest  rates  will  continue  to  soar  and 
actually  make  inflation  worse,  since  the 
cost  of  money  underlies  the  cost  of  al- 
most everything  else.  The  White  House 
approach  is  altogether  too  reminiscent 
of  that  taken  in  the  days  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  Surely  we  must  have  learned  by 
now  that  we  do  not  need  to  destroy  our 
economy  in  order  to  save  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  by  Claj^ton 
Fritchey  in  the  Washington  Post  for  Fri- 
day, March  7.  contains  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  and  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  methods  apparently  being 
considered.  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Fritch- 
ey's  article  follows  these  remarks: 

Deflating  the  Dkeam 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Ounter  Schmolders,  the  West  German 
economist  who  made  an  unusual  economic 
study  of  the  decade  between  1963  and  1973. 
discovered  that  of  40  countries  whose  Infla- 
tion reached  15  percent  In  that  period.  38 
"abolished  their  democratic  institutions  In 
one  way  or  another." 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  the  Inflation 
rate  Is  already  over  18  percent,  and  still 
climbing  Nevertheless,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration continues  to  dwell  in  a  dream  world 
when  It  comes  to  Inflation  and  how  to  cope 
with  It. 


Listening  to  Jimmy  Carter  on  this  subject 
Is  like  hearing  a  replay  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
reassurances  during  the  Great  Depression 
that  "prosperity  is  Just  around  the  corner." 
This  time  a  year  ago.  Carter  told  America 
that  his  anti-inflation  program  was  "begin- 
ning to  take  hold."  Last  October,  calling  for 
"a  little  patience."  he  predicted  that  both 
Interest  and  Inflation  rates  would  go  down 
before  the  end  of  1979. 

Although  both  rates  have  since  shot  up 
to  record  highs,  the  administration  keeps 
making  soothing  statements.  Only  a  few  days 
ago.  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  William 
Miller,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  top  executives 
of  the  nation's  500  largest  corporations.  It 
said  that  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  "win  Intensify  Its  monitoring  ac- 
tivities to  make  certain  that  both  the  price 
and  wage  standards  continue  to  be  effective." 
The  operative  word  is  "continue,"  which 
must  have  convulsed  the  executives  In  view 
of  the  latest  Inflation  headlines,  such  as: 
"Major  Banks  Raise  Price  Rates  to  17.25  Per- 
cent." "Administration  Seeks  $58  Billion 
Boost  in  Debt  Ceiling."  "Dollar  Plunges 
Against  Japanese  Ten." 

The  White  House  talks  about  cutting  ex- 
penditures by  815  billion  and  aiming  at  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  not  this  year,  of  course, 
but  in  1981.  At  most,  that  would  reduce  In- 
flation by  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  It's  like 
combating  a  raging  four-alarm  blaze  with 
proposals  for  long-range,  minor  Improve- 
ments in  the  fire  department. 

Both  Carter  and  Congress  seem  susceptible 
to  panaceas  that  are  more  likely  to  inflame 
Inflation  than  douse  It.  The  president  puts 
nearly  all  of  the  blame  for  inflation  on  the 
increase  of  oU  prices,  yet  his  decision  to  de- 
control domestic  oil  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  recent  runaway  cost  of  gasoUne.  In 
fact,  the  price  of  decontrolled  oil  has  been 
rising  even  faster  than  the  price  of  imported 
oil. 

Congress,  like  Carter,  preaches  but  does  not 
practice  a  balanced  federal  budget,  one  rea- 
son being  that  it  knows  the  total  government 
budget  (federal,  state,  municipal)  is  already 
in  balance.  The  federal  budget  appears  to  be 
in  deficit  not  because  of  federal  spending; 
but  because  Washington  gives  the  states  and 
cities  over  $80  billion  a  year  in  handouts  of 
one  kind  or  another,  some  of  It  called  "reve- 
nue sharing."  If  It  weren't  for  that,  the 
federal  budget  would  already  be  In  surplus. 

Etespite  this,  the  president  and  Congress 
condemn  deficit  financing  as  If  It  were  the 
principal  source  of  Inflation.  There  Is  little 
recent  evidence,  however,  to  support  this 
notion.  __..i 

In  Gerald  Ford's  last  two  years  in  the  White 
House,  the  federal  deflclt  was  •45.2  blUlon  In 
1975  and  $66.4  billion  (the  all-time  record) 
in  1976.  for  a  total  of  $111.6  billion.  Yet  when 
Ford  left  office,  the  inflation  rate  had  dropped 
to  around  4.8  percent.  Under  the  Carter  ad- 
mlnistratkn.  the  deflclt  was  $30.3  billion  In 
1979  and  is  projected  at  $33.2  billion  for  1980. 
for  a  total  of  $63.5  billion,  or  $48.1  billion 
less  than  under  Ford.  Nonetheless,  the  In- 
flation rate  under  Carter  has  more  than 
tripled. 

Another  way  of  assessing  deficits,  and 
their  whimsical  effect  on  inflation.  Is  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  gross  national  product- 
output  of  goods  and  services.  On  this  basis. 
Carter's  four-year  deflclt  total  is  equal  to  1  8 
percent  of  the  GNP,  Just  half  of  Ford's  3.6 
percent,  but  look  at  the  respective  Inflation 
rates. 

More  and  more  conservative  economists  are 
coming  to  believe  that,  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  Inflation,  only  wage  and  price  con- 
trols win  enable  the  government  to  eero  in 
on  the  worst  price  offenders — energy,  food, 
housing  and  medical  care  Higher  Inflation 
in   the   basic   necessities   is   what   cries   for 

relief.  

Not  long  ago.  President  Carter  said.  "What- 
ever it  takes  to  control  inflation,  that's  what 
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TnxE. — This  Act  mav  be  cited 
Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 


TITLE  I—  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ON 
EK  MESnC  CRUDE  OIL 
Sec.  101.  Wl' idf all  profit  tax. 
Sec.  102.  All  icatlon    of   net   revenues   from 
Hndfall   profit   tax   on   certain 
uses. 

Sec.  103.  Sti  dy  of  effects  of  decontrol  of  oil 

1  rices  and  of  windfall  profit  tax. 

TITLE    n— INERQY   CONSERVATION    AND 

PRO  OUCTION  INCENTIVES 

PAET    I—  RESmENTUL    EneKGT    CREDIT 

Sec.  201.  Gei  leral     provisions     relating     to 

ci'edlt. 
Sec.  202 

Sec.  203 

Part  n— : 

Sec.  221 

Sec.  222 

Sec.  223 


Chinges 


cedlt. 
Rei  lewable  energy  source  expendi- 
t  ires. 

Pre  risions  to  prevent  double 
fc  enefits. 

-I  trsiNEss  Energy  Investment 
Credits 

in  amount  and  period  of 
a  >plicatlon  of  energy  percentage. 
"  I  nges  in   energy   property   Item 
lescrlptions. 

changes  with  respect  to  the 
vestment  credit  for  investment 
energy  property. 

OP  Fuel  Riom  Non- 
SotntcEs;  Alcohol  Pdtls 
Production  tax  credit. 
AJc  >hoI  fuels. 

-^nxrgt-Related  Uses  of  Tax 
Exempt  Bonds 

Solid   waste  disposal   facilities. 

Qui  lifled  hydroelectric  generating 
fi  cilltles. 

Bei  ewable  energy  property. 

Cer  ain  obligations  must  be  In 
n  glstered  form  and  not  guaran- 
ty ed  or  subsidized  under  an  en- 
V.  gy  program. 


Part  V — Tertiary  Injectants 
Sec.  251.  Tertiary  injectants. 

TITLE  in — LOW-INCOME  ENEROT 
ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  301.  Sbort  title. 

Sec.  302.  Statement  of  findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  303.  Definitions. 

Sec.  304.  Home   energy   grants   authorized. 
Sec.  305.  Eligible  households. 
Sec.  306.  Allotments. 
Sec.  307.  Uses  of   home   energy   grants. 
Sec.  308.  State  plans. 
Sec.  309.  Uniform  data  collection. 
Sec.  310.  Payments. 
Sec.  311.  Withholding. 
Sec.  312.  Criminal  penalties. 
Sec.  313.  Administration. 

TITLE    rV— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Repeal   of  carryover  basis. 

Sec.  402.  Disapproval  of  Presidential  actions 
adjusting  oil  imports. 

Sec.  403.  Qualified     liqiiidations     of     LIFO 
inventories. 

Sec.  404.  Exemption  of  certain  interest  in- 
come from  tax. 

TITLE  I— WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ON 
DOMESTIC    CRUDE    OIL 

Sec.  101.  Windfall  Profit  Tax. 

(a)  In  Oeneral. — 

( 1 )  Amendment  of  stJBTiTLE  d. — Subtitle  D 
(relating  to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter. 

"CHAPTER    45— WINDFALL     PROFIT    TAX 
ON  DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL 

"Subchapter  A — Imposition  and  Amount  of 

Tax 
"Subchapter  B.  Categories  of  oil. 
"Subchapter  C.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
"Sec.  4986.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4987.  Amount  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4988.  Windfall  profit;  removal  price. 
"Sec.  4989.  Adjusted  base  price. 
"Sec.  4990.  Phaseout  of  tax. 

"(a)  iMPosmoN  or  Tax. — An  excise  tax  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  windfall  profit  from 
taxable  crude  oil  removed  from  the  premises 
during  each  taxable  period. 

"(b)   Tax  Paid  by  Producer. — The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
producer  of  the  crude  oil. 
"Sec.  4987.  Amount  op  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4986  with  respect  to  any 
barrel  of  taxable  crude  oil  shall  be  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  the  windfall  profit  on 
such  barrel. 

"(b)  Applicable  Percentage. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  General  rule  for  tiers  i  and  2. — The 
applicable  percentage  for  tier  1  oil  and  tier  2 
oil  which  is  not  independent  producer  oil  is — 

"Tier  1 70 

"Tier  2 60 

"(2)  Independent  producer  oil. — The  ap- 
plicable percentage  for  independent  producer 
oil  which  is  tier  1  oil  or  tier  2  oU  Is— 

"Tier  1 60 

"Tier  2 30 

"(3)  Tier  a  on.. — The  applicable  percent- 
age for  tier  3  oil  is  30  percent. 

"(c)  Fractional  Part  op  Barrel. — In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4986  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  the  whole 
barrel. 

"Sec.  4988.    Windfall  Proftt;  Removal  Price. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 

chapter,  the  term  'windfall  profit"  means  the 


excess  of  the  removal  price  of  the  barrel  of 
crude  oil  over  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  base  price  of  such  bar- 
rel, and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  severance  tax  ad- 
justment with  respect  to  such  barrel  pro- 
vided by  section  4996(c) . 

"(b)  Net  Income  Limitation  on  Windfall 
Profit. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  windfall  profit  on 
any  barrel  of  crude  oil  shall  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  net  Income  attributable  to 
such  barrel. 

"(2)  Determination  of  net  income. — ^Por 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  net  income 
attributable  to  a  barrel  shall  be  determined' 
by  dividing — 

"(A)  the  taxable  Income  from  the  property 
for  the  taxable  year  attributable  to  taxable 
crude  oil,  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  barrels  of  taxable 
crude  oil  from  such  property  taken  into  ac- 
count for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Taxable  income  from  the  prop- 
erty.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  taxable  income 
from  the  property  shall  be  determined  under 
section  613(a). 

"(B)  Certain  deductions  not  allowed. — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for — 

"(1)  depletion, 

"(11)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986, 

"(ill)  section  263(c)  costs,  or 

"(iv)  qualified  tertiary  Injectant  expenses 
to  which  an  election  under  subparagraph  (E) 
applies. 

"(C)  Taxable  income  reduced  by  cost  de- 
pletion.—Taxable  Income  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  cost  depletion  which  would  have  been 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  the  property  if — 

"(1)  aU— 

"(I)  section  263(c)  costs,  and 

"(II)  qualified  tertiary  injectant  expenses 
to  which  an  election  under  subparagraph  (E) 
applies,  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  had  been 
capitalized  and  taken  into  acocunt  in  com- 
puting cost  depletion,  and 

"(11)  cost  depletion  had  been  used  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  such  property  for 
all  taxable  periods. 

"(D)  Section  263(c)  costs. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'section  263(c) 
costs'  means  intangible  drilling  and  devel- 
opment costs  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  which 
(by  reason  of  an  election  under  section  263 
(c) )  may  be  deducted  as  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  (other  than  this  para- 
graph ) .  Such  term  shall  not  include  costs 
Incurred  in  drilling  a  nonproductive  well. 

"(E)  Election  to  capitalize  qualified 
tertiary  injectant  expenses. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Any  taxpayer  may  elect, 
with  respect  to  any  property,  to  capitalize 
qualified  tertiary  injectant  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  Any  such  election 
shall  apply  to  all  qualified  tertiary  injectant 
expenses  allocable  to  the  property  for  which 
the  election  is  made,  and  may  be  revoked 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  Any 
such  election  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(11)  Qualified  tertiary  injectant  ex- 
penses.— The  term  'qualified  tertiary  injec- 
tant expenses'  means  any  exptenses  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  193. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  applying  paragraph 

(3)  (C)     TO    certain    transfers    OF    PROVEN    OIL 

OR  gas  properties. 

"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any 
proven  oil  or  gas  property  transfer  which 
( but  for  this  subparagraph ) ,  would  result 
In  an  increase  in  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  (C)  with  respect  to  the 
transferee,  paragraph  (3)  (C)  shall  be  applied 
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with  respect  to  the  transferee  by  talcing  Into 
account  only  those  amounts  which  would 
have  been  allowable  with  respect  to  the 
transferor  under  paragraph  (3)  (C)  and  those 
costs  incurred  during  periods  after  such 
transfer. 

"(B)  Proven  on.  or  gas  property  trans- 
fer.— For  Purposes  of  subparagraph  ( A ) ,  the 
term  'proven  oil  or  gas  property  transfer' 
means  any  transfer  (Including  the  subleasing 
of  a  lease  or  the  creation  of  a  production 
payment  which  gives  the  transferee  an  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  property)  after  1978 
of  an  interest  (including  an  interest  in  a 
partnership  or  trust)  in  any  proven  oil  or 
gas  property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
613A(c)(9)(A)). 

"(5)  Special  rule  where  there  is  produc- 
tion payment. — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2) ,  if  any  portion  of  the  taxable  crude  oil 
removed  from  the  property  is  applied  in  dis- 
charge of  a  production  payment,  the  gross 
Income  from  such  portion  shall  be  included 
in  the  gross  Income  from  the  property  of 
both  the  person  holding  such  production 
payment  and  the  person  holding  the  interest 
from  which  such  production  payment  was 
created. 

"(c)  Removal  Price. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'removal 
price"  means  the  amount  for  which  the  bar- 
rel is  sold. 

"(2)  Sales  between  related  persons. — In 
the  case  of  a  sale  between  related  persons 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(6) 
(C)),  the  removal  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  constructive  sales  price  for  purposes 
of  determining  gross  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty under  section  613. 

"(3)  Oil  removed  from  premises  before 
SALE. — If  crude  oil  is  removed  from  the 
premises  before  it  is  sold,  the  removal  price 
shall  be  the  constructive  sales  price  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  gross  Income  from 
the  property  under  section  613. 

"(4)  Refining  begun  on  premises. — If  the 
manufacture  or  conversion  of  crude  oil  Into 
refined  products  begins  before  such  oil  is  re- 
moved from  the  premises — 

"(A)  such  oil  shall  be  treated  as  removed 
on  the  day  such  manufacture  or  conversion 
begins,  and 

"(B)  the  removal  price  shall  be  the  con- 
structive sales  price  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining gross  income  from  the  property  un- 
der section  613. 

"(5)  Meaning  op  'rsRMs. — The  terms 
'premises'  and  'refined  product'  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  for  purposes  of 
determining  gross  income  from  the  property 
under  section  613. 
"Sec.  4989.  Adjusted  Base  Price. 

"(a)  Adjusted  Base  Price  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  'ad- 
justed base  price'  means  the  base  price  for 
the  barrel  of  crude  oil  plus  an  amount  equal 
to— 

"(1)  such  base  price,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  infiation  adjustment  for  the  cal- 
endar quarter  in  which  the  crude  oil  is  re- 
moved from  the  premises. 
The  amount  determined  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
cent. 

"(b)   Inflation  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. — For  purposes  Of  subsec- 
tion  (a),  the  Infiation  adjustment  for  any 
calendar  quarter  is  the  percentage  by 
which — 

"(A)  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for  the 
gross  national  product  for  the  second  preced- 
ing calendar  quarter  exceeds 

"(B)  such  deflator  for  the  calendar  quarter 
ending  June  30.  1979. 


; 


"(2)  Additional  adjustment  for  tier  s 
on.. — The  adjusted  base  price  for  tier  3  oil 
shall  be  determined  by  substituting  for  the 
Implicit  price  deflator  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  such  de- 
fiator  multiplied  by  1.005  to  the  nth  power 
where  'n'  equals  the  number  of  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  September  1979  and 
before  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  the  oil 
is  removed  from  the  premises. 

"(3)  First  revision  of  price  deflator 
USED. — ^For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  the  first  revision  of  the  price  defiator 
shall  be  used. 

"(c)  Base  Price  for  Tier  1  On.. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  base  price  for  tier 
1  oil  is— 

"(1)  the  celling  price  which  would  have 
applied  to  such  oil  under  the  March  1979 
energy  regulations  if  it  had  been  produced 
and  sold  in  May  1979  as  upper  tier  oU,  re- 
duced by 

"(2)  21  cents. 

"(d)  Base  Prices  for  Tier  2  On.  and  Tier 
3  Oil. — For  piu-poses  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  base  prices  for  tier  2  oil 
and  tier  3  oil  shall  be  prices  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulations.  Any  method  so  pre- 
scribed shall  be  designed  so  as  to  yield,  with 
respect  to  oil  of  any  grade,  quality,  and  field, 
a  base  price  which  approximates  the  price  at 
which  such  oil  would  have  sold  In  December 
1979  If— 

"(A)  all  domestic  crude  oil  were  uncon- 
trolled, and 

"(B)  the  average  removal  price  for  all  do- 
mestic crude  oil  (other  than  Sttdlerochit  oil) 
were — 

"(1)  $15.20  a  barrel  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining base  prices  for  tier  2  oil,  and 

"(11)  $16.55  a  barrel  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining base  prices  for  tier  3  oil. 

"(2)  Interim  ritle. — For  months  beginning 
before  October  1980  (or  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  provided  in  regulations  taking  effect 
before  such  earlier  date),  the  base  prices  for 
tier  2  oil  and  tier  3  oil,  respectively,  shall  be 
the  product  of — 

"(A)(i)  the  highest  posted  price  for  De- 
cember 31,  1979,  for  uncontrolled  crude  oil 
of  the  same  grade,  quality,  and  field,  or 

"(11)  if  there  is  no  posted  price  described 
in  clause  (1),  the  highest  posted  price  for 
such  date  for  uncontrolled  crude  oil  at  the 
nearest  domestic  field  for  which  prices  for  oil 
of  the  same  grade  and  quality  were  posted 
for  such  date,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraction  the  denominator  of  which 
is  $35,  and  the  numerator  of  which  is — 

"(1)  $15.20  for  purposes  of  determining 
base  prices  for  tier  2  oil.  and 

"(11)  $16.65    for    purposes    of    determin- 
ing base  prices  for  tier  3  oil. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  no 
price  which   was  posted  after  January   14, 
1980.  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"(3)  Minimum  interim  base  price. — The 
base  price  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
for  tier  2  oil  or  tier  3  oil  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  ceiling  price  which  would  have 
applied  to  such  oil  under  the  March  1979 
energy  regulations  if  it  had  been  produced 
and  sold  in  May  1979  as  upper  tier  oil,  plus 

"(B)  (1)  $1  In  the  case  of  tier  2  oil,  or 

"(11)   $2  in  the  case  of  tier  3  oil. 
"Sec.  4990.  Phaseout  of  Tax 

"(a)  Phaseout. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  with  respect  to  any 
crude  oil  removed  from  the  premises  during 
any  month  during  the  phaseout  period  shall 
not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  tax  which  would  bave 


been  imposed  by  this  ch^ter  with  reqi«ct  to 
such  crude  oil  but  for  this  subsection,  inultl- 
piled  by 

'(2)  the  phaseout  percentage  for  such 
month. 

"(b)  Termination  of  Tax. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  chap- 
ter, no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  any  crude  oU  removed 
from  the  premises  after  the  phaseout  period. 

"(c)  DEFunnoNB. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Phaseout  period. — ^The  term  "phase- 
out  period'  means  the  33-month  period  be- 
ginning with  the  month  following  the  target 
month. 

"(2)  Phaseout  percentage. — ^The  phaseout 
percentage  for  any  month  is  100  percent  re- 
duced by  3  percentage  points  for  each  month 
after  the  target  month  and  before  the  month 
following  the  month  for  which  the  phase- 
out  percentage  is  being  determined. 

"(3)  Target  month. — ^The  term  target 
month'  means  the  later  of — 

""(A)  December  1987,  or 

'"(B)  the  first  month  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary publishes  an  estimate  under  subsection 
(d)(2). 

In  no  event  shall  the  target  month  be  later 
than  December  1990. 

"(d)  Determination  or  Aggregate  Nsr 
Windfall  Revenue. — 

"(1)  Estimate  by  the  Secretary. — For 
each  month  after  1986.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  net  wind- 
fall revenue  as  of  the  close  of  such  month. 
Any  such  estimate  shall  be  made  during  the 
preceding  month  and  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  avaUable  data  as  of  the  date 
of  making  such  estimate. 

"(2)  Publication. — If  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates under  paragraph  (1)  that  the  aggre- 
gate net  windfall  revenue  as  of  the  close  of 
any  month  will  exceed.  $227^00.000,000,  the 
Secretary  shall  (not  later  than  the  last  day 
of  the  preceding  month)  publish  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  that  he  has  made  such 
an  estimate  for  such  month. 

"(3)  Aggregate  net  windfall  revenue  de- 
fined.— ^For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "aggregate  net  windfall  revenue"  means 
the  amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  to 
be  the  excess  of — 

""(A)  the  gross  revenues  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4986  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  March  1,  1980,  and  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  for  which  the  esti- 
mate is  being  made,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of — 

•■(1)  the  refunds  of  and  other  adltistmenta 
to  such  tax  for  such  period,  plus 

"(11)  the  decrease  In  the  income  taxes  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  resulting  from  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4986. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  any  revenue 
attributable  to  an  economic  interest  In  crude 
oil  held  by  the  United  States. 

"SUBCHAPTE*      B CA'rECORIES      OF      OlL 

•'Sec.  4991.  Taxable  crude  oil;   categories  of 

oil. 
""Sec.  4992.  Independent  producer  oil. 
"Sec.  4993.  Incremental  tertiary  oU. 
•"Sec.  4994.  Definitions  and  special  rules  re- 
lating to  exemptions. 
""Sbc.  4991.  Taxable  Crude  On.;  Categories  or 
On. 

"(a)  Taxable  Crude  On.. — For  purposes  ol 
this  chapter,  the  term  "taxable  crude  oil" 
means  all  domestic  crude  oil  other  than  ex- 
empt oil. 

""(b)  Exempt  Oil. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "exempt  oil"  means — 

"  ( 1 )  any  crude  oil  from  a  qualified  govwn- 
mental  Interest  or  a  qualified  charitable  In- 
terest, 
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OP  Cebtaw  On.. — The  term 
not  include  tier  3  oil. 
On.. — For   purposes   of   this 


Producer  On.. 

Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 

t4rm  'independent  producer  oil' 

p<  rtlon  of  an  independent  pro- 

qualifl^d  production  for  the  quarter 

exceed  such  person's  inde- 

producer  amount  for  such  quarter. 

NT  Producer  Defined. — For 
section — 

— The  term  'independent 

i.  with  respect  to  any  quarter. 
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311  in  each  such  tier,  and 
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for   such   person's   domestic 

tier  removed  during  such 


quarter,  beginning  with  the  highest  of  such 
prices. 

"(d)    Qualified    Production    of    Oil    De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

•■  ( 1 )  In  general. — An  independent  pro- 
ducer's qualified  production  of  oil  for  any 
quarter  is  the  number  of  barrels  of  taxable 
crude  oil — 
"(A)  of  which  such  person  Is  the  producer, 
"(B)  which  is  removed  during  such 
quarter, 

"(C)  which  Is  tier  1  oil  or  tier  2  oil,  and 
"(D)    which  is  attributable  to  the  inde- 
pendent  producer's    working    interest    In    a 
property. 

•■(2)  Working  interest  defined. — 
"(A)   In  general — The  term  'working  in- 
terest' means  an  operating  mineral  Interest 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  614(d))  — 

"(1)  which  was  in  existence  as  such  an 
Interest  on  January  1.  1980,  or 

"(11)  which  Is  attributable  to  a  qualified 
overriding  royalty  interest. 

"(B)  Qualified  overriding  royalty  in- 
terest.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
(11).  the  term  'qualified  overriding  royalty 
interest'  means  an  overriding  royalty  Inter- 
est in  existence  as  such  an  Interest  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980,  but  only  if  on  February  20,  1980, 
there  was  In  existence  a  binding  contract 
under  which  such  Interest  was  to  be  con- 
verted Into  an  operating  mineral  interest 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  614(d)). 

"(3)  Production  from  transferred  prop- 
erty.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of 
a  transfer  on  or  after  January  1,  1980,  of  an 
Interest  In  any  property,  the  qualified  pro- 
duction of  the  transferee  shall  not  Include 
any  production  attributable  to  such  Interest. 
"(B)  Small  producer  transfer  exemp- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transfer  of  an  interest  In 
property  if  the  transferee  establishes  (in 
auch  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulations)  that  at  no"  time 
after  December  31,  1979.  has  the  property 
been  held  by  a  person  who  was  a  disqualified 
transferor  for  any  quarter  ending  after 
September  30,  1979,  and  ending  before  the 
date  such  person  transferred  the  interest. 

"(11)  Disqualified  transferor. — The  term 
'disqualified  transferor'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  quarter,  any  person  who — 

"(I)  had  qualified  production  for  such 
quarter  which  exceeded  such  person's  inde- 
pendent producer  amount  for  such  quarter, 
or 

"(II)  was  not  an  independent  producer  for 
such  quarter. 

"(ill)  Special  Rxnjs. — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(I)  Property  held  by  partnerships. — 
Property  held  by  a  partnership  at  any  time 
shall  be  treated  as  owned  proportionately  by 
the  partners  of  such  partnership  at  such 
time. 

"(11)  Property  held  bt  trust  or  estate. — 
Property  held  by  any  trust  or  estate  shall  be 
treated  as  owned  both  by  such  trust  or  estate 
and  proportionately  by  its  beneficiaries. 

"(Ill)  Constructive  application. — This 
chapter  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  in 
effect  for  periods  after  September  30.  1979, 
for  purposes  of  making  any  determination 
under  subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of  clause  (11). 

"(0)  Other  exceptions. — Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of — 
"(1)  a  transfer  of  property  at  death. 
"(11)  a  change  of  beneficiaries  of  a  trust 
which  qualifies  under  clause  (111)  of  section 
613A(c)  (9)  (B)  (determined  without  regard 
to  the  exception  at  the  end  of  such  clause), 
and 

"(111)  any  transfer  so  long  as  the  transferor 
and  transferee  are  required  by  subsection  (e) 
to  share  the  1,000  barrel  amount  contained 
In  subsection  (c)(1)(A). 


The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  property  only  If  the  production 
from  the  property  was  qualified  production 
for  the  transferor. 

"(D)  Transfers  include  subleases,  eic. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  a  sublease  shall  be  treated  as  a  trans- 
fer, and 

"(11)  an  interest  in  a  partnership  or  trust 
shall  be  treated  as  an  Interest  In  property 
held  by  the  partnership  or  trust. 
"  (e)  Allocation  Within  Related  Group — 
(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  same  related  group 
at  any  time  during  any  quarter,  the  1,000 
barrel  amount  contained  in  subsection 
(c)(1)(A)  for  days  during  such  quarter  shall 
bo  reduced  for  each  such  person  by  allocating 
such  amount  among  all  such  persons  In  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  qualified  produc- 
tion for  such  quarter. 

"(2)   Related     group. — For     purposes     of 
this  subsection,  persons  shall  be  treated  as 
members  of  a  related  group  If  they  are  de- 
scribed In  any  of  the  following  clauses: 
"(A)   a  family, 

■■  ( B )   a  controlled  group  of  corporations, 
"(C)   a  group  of  entities  under  common 
control;  or 

"(D)  if  50  percent  or  more  of  the  bene- 
ficial interest  In  1  or  more  corporations, 
trusts,  or  estates  Is  owned  by  the  same  fam- 
ily, all  such  entitles  and  such  family. 

"(3)  Definitions  and  special  rules. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions.—The  term  'controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations' has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  613A(c)  (8)  (D)  (1). 

"(B)  Group  of  entities  under  common 
control. — The  term  'group  of  entitles  under 
common  control'  means  any  group  of  cor- 
porations, trusts,  or  estates  which  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  are  under  common  control 
Such  regulations  shall  be  based  on  princi- 
ples similar  to  the  principles  which  apply 
under  subparagraph    (A). 

"(C)  Family. — The  term  'family'  means 
an  Individual  and  the  spouse  and  minor 
children  of  such  Individual. 

"(D)  Constructive  ownership. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)(D).  an  Interest 
owned  by  or  for  a  corporation,  partnership, 
trust,  or  estate  shall  be  considered  as  owned 
directly  by  the  entity  and  proportionately 
by  Its  shareholders,  partners,  or  beneficiaries, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(E)  Members  of  more  than  i  related 
GROUP. — If  a  person  is  a  member  of  more 
than  1  related  group  during  any  quarter, 
the  determination  of  such  person's  alloca- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  by 
reference  to  the  related  group  which  results 
in  the  smallest  allocation  for  such  person. 
"Sec.  4993.  Incremental  Tertiary  Oil. 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'Incremental  tertiary  oil' 
means  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  crude  oil  which  is  re- 
moved from  a  property  during  any  month 
and  which  is  produced  on  or  after  the  proj- 
ect beginning  date  and  during  the  period 
for  which  a  qualified  tertiary  recovery  proj- 
ect is  In  effect  on  the  property,  over 

"(2)  the  base  level  for  sUch  property  for 
such  month. 

"(b)  Determination  of  Amount. — ^For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Base  level. — The  base  level  for  any 
property  for  any  month  Is  the  average 
monthly  amount  (determined  under  rules 
similar  to  rules  used  in  determining  the  base 
production  control  level  under  the  June  1979 
energy  regulations)  of  crude  oil  removed 
from  such  property  during  the  6-month 
period  ending  March  31.  1979.  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  the  sum  of — 
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"(A)  1  percent  of  such  amount  for  each 
month  which  begins  after  1978  and  before 
the  first  month  beginning  after  the  project 
beginning  date,  and 

"(B)  2'/2  percent  of  such  amount  for  each 
month  which  begins  after  the  project  be- 
ginning date  (or  after  1978  If  the  project 
beginning  date  Is  before  1979)  and  before 
the  month  for  which  the  base  level  Is  being 
determined. 

"(2)  Minimum  amount  in  case  of  proj- 
ects certified  by  doe. — In  the  case  of  a  proj- 
ect described  In  subsection  (c)(1)(A),  for 
the  period  during  which  the  project  Is  In 
effect,  the  amount  of  the  Incremental  ter- 
tiary oil  shall  not  be  less  than  the  incre- 
mental production  determined  under  the 
June  1979  energy  regulations. 

"(3)  Allocation  rules. — The  determina- 
tion of  which  barrels  of  crude  oil  removed 
during  ajiy  month  are  Incremental  tertiary 
oil  shall  be  made — 

"(A)  filrst  by  allocating  the  amount  of 
Incremental  tertiary  oil  between — 

"(1)  oil  which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
would  be  tier  1  oil,  and 

"(11)  oil  which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
would  be  tier  2  oil. 

In  proportion  to  the  respective  amounts  of 
each  such  oil  removed  from  the  property 
during  such  month,  and 

"(B)  then  by  taking  Into  account  barrels 
of  crude  oil  so  removed  In  the  order  of  their 
respective  removal  prices,  beginning  with 
the  highest  of  such  prices. 

"(c)  Qualified  Tertiary  Recovery  Proj- 
ect.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  ter- 
tiary recovery  project'  means — 

"(A)  a  qualified  tertiary  enhanced  re- 
covery project  with  respect  to  which  a  cer- 
tification as  such  has  been  approved  and  Is 
In  effect  under  the  June  1979  energy  regula- 
tions, or 

"(B)  any  project  for  enhancing  recovery 
of  crude  oil  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Requirements — A  project  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  If — 

"(A)  the  project  Involves  the  application 
(in  accordance  with  sound  engineering  prin- 
ciples) of  1  or  more  tertiarj-  recovery  meth- 
ods which  Can  reasonably  be  expecteil  to  re- 
sult in  more  than  an  insignificant  increase 
In  the  amount  of  crude  oil  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  recovered. 

"(B)  the  project  beginning  date  is  after 
May  1979, 

"(C)  the  portion  of  the  property  to  be 
affected  by  the  project  is  adequately  de- 
lineated, 

"(D)  the  operator  submits  (at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe)  to  the  Secretary — 

"(I)  a  certification  from  a  petroleum  en- 
gineer that  the  project  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
or 

"(II)  a  certification  that  a  Jurisdictional 
agency  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(5)  has  approved  the  project  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  ( A) ,  (B) , 
and  (C),  and  that  such  approval  is  still  in 
effect,  and 

"(E)  the  operator  submits  (at  such  time 
and  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe)  to  the  Secretary  a 
certification  from  a  petroleum  engineer  that 
the  project  continues  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C). 

"  (d )  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Tertiary  recovery  method. — The 
term  'tertiary  recovery  method'  means — 

"(A)  any  method  which  Is  described  in 
subparagraphs  (1)  through  (9)  of  section 
212.78(c)  of  the  June  1979  energy  regula- 
tions, or 


"(B)  any  other  method  to  provide  tertiary 
enhanced  recovery  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)    Project  beginning  date. — The  term 
•project  beginning  date'  means  the  later  of— 
"(A)    the  date  on  which  the  injection  ol 
liquids,  gases,  or  other  matter  begins,  or 
"(B)  the  date  on  which — 
"(1)   in  the  case  of  a  project  described  in 
subsection   (c)(1)(A),  the  project  Is  certi- 
fied as  a  qualified  tertlarj-  enhanced  recovery 
project  under  the  June  1979  energy  regula- 
tions, or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  project  described  m 
subsection  (c)(1)(B),  a  petroleum  engineer 
certifies,  or  a  Jurisdictional  agency  ap- 
proves, the  project  as  meeting  the  reJquire- 
ments  of  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C) 
of  subsection  (c)  (2) . 

"(3)  Project  only  affects  portion  of 
property. — If  a  qualified  tertiary  recovery 
project  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  in- 
crease the  ultimate  recovery  of  crude  oil 
from  only  a  portion  of  a  property,  such  por- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  property. 
"(4)  Significant  expansion  treated  as 
SEPARATE  project. — A  Significant  expansion 
of  any  project  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate 
project. 

"(5)  Jurisdictional  agency. — The  term 
'Jurisdictional  agency'  means — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  application  involv- 
ing a  tertiary  recovery  project  on  lands  not 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction — 

"(1)  the  appropriate  State  agency  in  the 
State  in  which  such  lands  are  located  which 
Is  designated  by  the  Governor  of  such  State 
•  in  a  written  notification  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  agency  which  will  approve 
projects  under  this  subsection,  or 

"(11)  11  the  Governor  of  such  State  does 
not  submit  such  written  notification  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
(until  such  time  as  the  Governor  submits 
such  notification) ,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  application  in- 
volving a  tertiary  recovery  project  on  lands 
under  Federal  jurisdiction,  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

"(6)  Basis  of  review  of  certain  qualitied 
tertiary  recovery  projects. — In  the  case  of 
any  project  which  is  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  (2)  (D)  (11)  and  for  which  a  certifica- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  the  proj- 
ect shall  be  considered  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and 
(C)  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that — 

"(A)  the  approval  of  the  jurisdictional 
agency  was  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  upon  which  such  ap- 
proval was  based,  or 

"(B)  additional  evidence  not  contained 
in  the  record  upon  which  such  approval  was 
based  demonstrates  that  such  project  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(2). 
If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  determination  of 
whether  the  project  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  sub- 
section (c)(2)  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(7)  Ruling  relating  to  certain  quali- 
fied    TERTIARY     RECOVERY     PROJECTS. ^In     the 

case  of  any  tertiary  recovery  project  for 
which  a  certification  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  (D)  (11),  a 
taxpayer  may  request  a  ruling  from  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  whether  such 
project  Is  a  qualified  tertiary  recovery  proj- 
ject.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  ruling 
within  180  days  of  the  date  after  he  receives 
the  request  and  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  a  determination. 


"Sec. 


4994.  Definitioms  and  Special  Rules 
Relating  to  Exemptions. 
"(a)  Qualified  Governmental  Interest. — 
For   purposes   of  section   4991(b)  — 

"( 1 )  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  gov- 
ernmental Interest'  means  an  economic  in- 
terest in  crude  oU  if — 

"(A)  such  Interest  Is  held  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  and 

"  {b)  undei'  ibe  applicable  State  or  local 
law,  all  of  the  net  income  received  pursuant 
to  such  interest  is  dedicated  to  a  public  pur- 
pose. 

"(2)  Net  income. — For  purposes  of  tbis 
paragraph,  the  term  'net  Income'  means 
gross  Income  reduced  by  production  costs, 
and  severance  taxes  of  general  application, 
allocable  to  the  Interest. 

"(3)  Amounts  placed  in  certain  per- 
manent FUNDS  TREATED  AS  DEDICATED  TO  PUB- 
LIC I  URPosE. — The  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  shall  be  treated  as  met  with  respect 
to  any  net  income  which,  under  the  appli- 
cable State  or  local  law,  is  placed  In  a  per- 
manent fund  the  earnings  on  which  are 
dedicated  to  a  public  purpose. 

"(b)  Qualified  CHARrrABLE  Interest. — ^Por 
purposes  of  section  4991  ( b)  — 

"(II     In    GENERAL. — The    term    'qualified 
charitable  Interest'  means  an  economic  in- 
terest in  crude  oil  If — 
•(A)  such  Interest  Is — 
"(1)  held  by  an  organization  described  in 
clause   (il),   (111),  or   (iv)   of  section  170(b) 
(1)  (A)  which  is  also  described  In  section  170 
(c) (2),  or 
"(il)   held— 

"(I)  by  an  organization  described  In 
clause  (1)  of  section  170(b)(1)(A)  which  is 
also  described  In  section  170(c)(2),  and 

"(II)  for  the  benefit  of  an  organization 
described  In  clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph, 
and 

"(B)  such  interest  was  held  by  the  or- 
ganization described  in  clause  (i)  or  sub- 
clause (I)  of  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
I  A)  on  January  21,  1980,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  before  the  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able period. 

"(2)  Special  rule. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  (11) ,  an  interest  shall  be  treated 
as  held  for  the  benefit  of  an  organization 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (1)  only  If  all 
the  proceeds  from  such  interest  were  dedi- 
cated on  January  21,  1980,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  before  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
period,  to  the  organization  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  (1). 
"(c)  Front-End  Tertiary  Oil — 
"(1)  Exemption  for  tertiary  projects  or 
independents. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  term  'exempt  front-end  oil'  means  any 
domestic  crude  oil — 

"(A)  which  is  removed  from  the  premises 
before  October  1,  1981.  and 

"(B)  which  is  treated  as  front -end  oil  by 
reason  of  a  front-end  tertiary  project  on  one 
or  more  properties  each  of  which  is  a  quali- 
fied property. 

"(2)  Refunds  for  tertiary  projects  or  in- 
tegrated producers. — 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  front - 
end  tertiary  project  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  (B) .  the  excess 
of— 

"(1)  the  allowed  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  such  project,  over 

"(11)  the  tertiary  Incentive  revenue, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  by  the  tax- 
payer with   respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  made  on  September  30,  1081. 

"(B)  Limitation  based  on  AMOuirr  or 
TAX. — The  amount  of  the  payment  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  any 
producer  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  tax 
imposed  by  section  4986  with  respect  to  front- 
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it  Is  held  by  an  Indian  tribe,  an  Individual 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe,  or  an  Indian 
tribal  organization, 

"(2)  the  producer  of  which  Is  a  native 
corporation  organized  under  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (as  In  effect 
on  January  21, 1980),  and  which — 

"(A)  Is  produced  from  mineral  interests 
held  by  the  corporation  which  were  received 
under  that  Act,  and 

"(B)  Is  removed  from  the  premises  before 
1992,  or 

"(3)  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which 
are  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  tribal  or  native  trust 
funds  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  law  In 
effect  on  January  21,  1980. 

"(e)  Exempt  Alaskan  Oil. — Por  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  term  'exempt  Alaskan  oU' 
means  any  crude  oil  (other  than  Sadlerochlt 
oil)  which  is  produced — 

"(1)  from  a  reservoir  from  which  oil  has 
been  produced  In  commercial  quantities 
through  a  well  located  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  or 

"(2)  from  a  well  located  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  divide  of  the  Alaska-Aleutian 
Range  and  at  least  75  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System. 

"Subchapter  C — Miscellaneous  Provisions. 
"Sec.  4995.  Withholding;  depositary  require- 
ments. 
"Sec.  4996.  Other    definitions    and    special 

rules. 
"Sec.  4997.  Records  and  information;   regu- 
lations. 

"Sec.  4998.  Cross  references. 

"(a)   Withholding  by  Pubchaseb. — 

"(1)  Withholding  required. — Except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  the  first  purchaser  of  any  domestic 
crude  oil  shall  withhold  a  tax  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986 
with  respect  to  such  oil  from  amounts  pay- 
able by  such  purchaser  to  the  producer  of 
such  oil,  and 

"(B)  the  first  purchaser  of  such  oil  shall 
be  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  required 
to  be  withheld  under  subparagraph  (A)  and 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  person  for  the 
amount  of  any  such  payment. 

"(2)  Determination  of  amount  to  be 
withheld. — 

"(A)  In  genebal.— The  purchaser  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  to  be  withheld  under 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(I)  on  the  basis  of  the  certification  fur- 
nished to  the  purchaser  under  section  6050C. 
unless  the  purchaser  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  Information  contained  In  such  cer- 
tification Is  not  correct,  or 

"(11)  if  clause  (1)  does  not  apply,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Net  income  limitation  not  to  be 
APPLIED. — Por  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  to  be  withheld  under  paragraph  ( 1) , 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4988  shall  not 
apply. 

"(3)       Adjustments      fob      withholding 

ERRORS. — 

"(A)  In  Oei»ral. — To  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, withholding  errors  made  by  a  pur- 
chaser with  respect  to  the  crude  oil  of  a  pro- 
ducer removed  during  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  corrected  by  that  purchaser  by 
making  proper  adjustments  in  the  amounts 
withheld  iTota  subsequent  payments  to  such 
producer  for  crude  oil  removed  during  the 
same  calendar  year. 

"(B)  WiTHHOLDtNG  ERBOB. — Pbr  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A) ,  there  Is  a  withholding 
error  If  the  amount  withheld  by  the  pur- 
chaser under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  payment  of  any  crude  oil  exceeds  (or  is 


less  than)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986 
with  respect  to  such  oil  (determined  vrtthout 
regard  to  section  4988(b) ) . 

"(C)  Limitation  on  amount  or  adjust- 
ments.— No  adjustment  shall  be  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
any  payment  for  any  crude  oil  to  the  extent 
that  such  adjustment  would  result  in 
amounts  withheld  from  such  payment  in  ex- 
cess of  the  windfall  profit  from  such  crude 
oU. 

"(D)  Voluntary  vinTHHOLDiNG. — The  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  provide  for  with- 
holding under  this  subsection  of  additional 
amounts  from  payments  by  any  piu-chaser  to 
any  producer  if  the  purchaser  and  producer 
agree  to  such  withholding.  Por  purposes  of 
this  title,  any  amount  withheld  pursuant  to 
such  an  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  required  to  be  withheld  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(4)    Producer    tre»ted    as    havimo    paid 

withheld  AMOUNT. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  producer  of  any 
domestic  crude  oil  shall  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing paid  any  amount  withheld  with  respect 
to  such  oil  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)      TIME     PAYMENT    DEEMED     MADE. — ^The 

producer  shall  be  treated  as  having  made 
any  payment  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
on  the  last  day  of  the  first  February  after 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  oil  is  removed 
from  the  premises. 

"(5)  Producer  required  to  file  return 
only  to  extent  provided  in  regulations. — 
Except  to  the  extent  provided  In  regulations, 
the  producer  of  crude  oil  with  respect  to 
which  withholding  Is  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
turn of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4986 
with  respect  to  such  oil. 

"(6)  Purchaser's  quarterly  returns  to 
CONTAIN  SUMMARY. — The  purchascr's  return 
of  tax  under  this  chapter  for  any  calendar 
quarter  of  any  calendar  year  shall  contain 
such  Information  (with  respect  to  such  quar- 
ter and  the  prior  quarters  of  such  calendar 
year)  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  the  withholding  of  tax  by 
such  purchaser  with  respect  to  each  pro- 
ducer with  the  determination  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4986  with  respect  to 
such  producer. 

"(7)  Election  fob  purchaser  and  opebatob 
TO  have  opebatob  take  place  of  pubchaseb. — 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  purchaser  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  the  operator  of  the 
property  from  which  the  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced make  a  Joint  election  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  such  property  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  — 

"(1)  the  operator  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  purchaser  for  purposes  of  applying  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (b)  (and  so  much 
of  subtitle  F  as  relates  to  such  subsections) , 
and 

"(II)  if  the  operator  Is  not  an  integrated 
oil  company,  the  operator  shall  be  treated  as 
having  the  same  status  as  the  purchaser 
for  purposes  of  applying  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  amounts  withheld  by  the  operator 
by  reason  of  such  election. 

"(B)  Regulations  may  limit  election. — 
The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  limit  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  election  un- 
der this  paragraph  may  be  made  to  situa- 
tions where  substituting  the  operator  for  the 
purchaser  is  administratively  more  practi- 
cable. 

"(8)     No    ASSESSMENTS    OB    REFUNDS    BEFORE 

CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. — Exccpt  to  the  extent 
provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  case  of  any  oil  subject  to 
withholding  under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  no  notice  of  any  deficiency  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4986  may 
be  mailed  under  section  6212.  and 

"(B)  no  proceeding  In  any  court  for  the 
refund  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4986 
may  be  begun, 
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before  the  last  day  of  the  first  February  after 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  oil  was  re- 
moved from  the  premises. 

"(b)  Deposttary  Requirements. — 

"(1)  Integrated  oil  companies. — In  the 
case  of  an  integrated  oil  company,  deposit 
of  the  estimated  amount  of — 

"(A)  withholding  under  subsection  (a)  by 
such  company,  and 

"(B)   such  company's  liability  for  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4986  with  respect  to  oil 
for  which  withholding  Is  not  required, 
shall  be  made  twice  a  month. 

"(2)  Persons  who  abe  not  intecbated  on. 
companies. — Tn  the  case  of  a  person,  other 
than  an  Integrated  oil  company — 

"(A)  Deposits  of  withheld  amounts. — 
Deposit  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  with- 
held under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  not 
later  than — 

"(I)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (U).  45 
days  after  the  close  of  the  month  In  which 
the  oil  was  removed,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  oil  purchased  under  a 
contract  therefor  by  an  Independent  refiner 
under  which  no  payment  Is  required  to  be 
made  before  the  46th  day  after  the  close  of 
the  month  In  which  the  oil  Is  purchased, 
before  the  first  day  of  the  3rd  month  which 
begins  after  the  close  of  the  month  In  which 
such  oil  was  removed. 

"(B)  Estimated  section  4986  tax. — De- 
posits of  the  estimated  amount  of  such  per- 
son's liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4986  with  respect  to  oil  for  which  withhold- 
ing Is  not  required  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  clo«e  of  the  month  In 
which  the  oil  was  removed  from  the  premises. 

"(3)  Integrated  on,  company  defined. — 
Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Integrated  oil  company'  means  a  taxpayer 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  section 
613A(d)  who  Is  not  an  Independent  refiner. 

"(4)  Independent  befineb. — Por  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Independent 
refiner'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  3  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1980),  except  that  'the 
preceding  calendar  quarter'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'November  27,  1973'  In  apply- 
ing such  paragraph  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(c)   Cboss  Refebence. — 

"Pew  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  establish  by  regulations  the  mode  and 
time  for  collecting  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4986  (to  the  extent  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  chapter),  see  section  6302(a). 
"Sec.  4996.  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules. 

"(a)  Producer  and  Operator. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Producer. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
sut^aragraph  (B),  the  term  'producer' 
means  the  holder  of  the  economic  Interest 
with  respect  to  the  crude  oil. 

"(B)   Partnerships. — 

"(I)  In  general. — If  (but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph) a  partnership  vrould  be  treated 
as  the  producer  of  any  crude  oil — 

"(I)  such  crude  oil  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  partners  of  such  partnership, 
and 

"(II)  any  partner  to  whom  such  crude 
oil  Is  allocated  (and  not  the  partnership) 
shall  be  treated  as  the  producer  of  such 
crude  oil. 

"(11)  Allocation. — Except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  In  regulations,  any 
allocation  under  clause  (1)  (I)  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  person's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  Income  of  the 
partnership. 

"(2)   Operator. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparafn'&pb  (B) .  the  term  'operator'  means 
the    person    primarily    responsible    for    the 


management  and  operation  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duction on  a  property. 

"(B)  Designation  of  other  person. — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  term  'operator'  means  the  person 
(or  persons)  designated  with  respect  to  a 
property  (or  portion  thereof)  as  the  opera- 
tor for  purposes  of  this  chapter  by  persons 
holding  operating  mineral  interests  in  the 
property. 

"(b)  Other  DmNniows. — ^Por  pxirposes 
of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Crude  oil. — ^The  term  'crude  oil'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the 
June  1979  energy  regulations. 

"(2\  Barrel. — The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(3)  Domestic. — The  term  'domestic', 
when  used  with  respect  to  crude  oil.  means 
crude  oil  produced  from  an  oil  well  located 
In  the  United  Stetes  or  In  a  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  Untted  states. — ^The  term  'United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  638  (relating  to 
Continental  Shelf  areas) . 

"(6)  Possession  of  the  united  btatks. — 
The  term  'possession  of  the  United  States' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  638. 

"(6)  Indian  tribe. — The  term  'Indian  tribe' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 106(b)  (2)  (C)(ii)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (18  U.S.C.  3316(b)(2)(C) 

"(7)  Taxable  period. — The  term  "taxable 
period'  means — 

"(A)  March  1980,  and 

"  (B)  each  calendar  quarter  beginning  after 
March  1980. 

"(8)   Energy  regitlations. — 

"(A)  In  genebal. — The  term  'energy  regu- 
lations' means  regulations  prescribed  undei 
section  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  (15  U.S.C.  753(a) ) . 

"(B)     MABCH     l»79    ENERGY    REGULATIONS. — 

The  March  1979  energy  regulations  shall  be 
the  terms  of  the  energy  regulations  as  suc^i 
terms  existed  on  March  1. 1979. 

"(C)  June  i»79  energy  regulations. — ^The 
June  1979  energy  regulations — 

"(1)  shall  be  the  terms  of  the  energy  regu- 
lations as  such  terms  existed  on  June  1. 
1979.  and 

"(11)  shall  be  treated  as  including  final 
action  taken  pursuant  thereto  before  June  1. 
1979,  and  as  Including  action  taken  before, 
on,  or  after  such  date  with  respect  to  Incre- 
mental production  from  qualified  tertiary  en- 
hanced recovery  projects. 

"(D)  Continued  application  of  regula- 
tions AFTER  decontrol. — ^Energy  regulations 
shall  be  treated  as  continuing  in  effect  with- 
out regard  to  decontrol  of  oil  prices  or  any 
other  termination  of  the  application  of  such 
regulations. 

"(c)  Severance  Tax  Adjustment. — Por 
purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  severance  tax  ad- 
justment with  respecet  to  any  barrel  of  crude 
oil  shall  be  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  any  severance  tax  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  such  barrel,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  severance  tax  which  would  have 
been  imposed  If  the  barrel  had  been  valued 
at  Its  adjusted  base  price. 

"(2)  Sevebance  tax  defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'severance  tax' 
means  a  tax — 

"(A)  imposed  by  a  State  with  respect  to 
the  extraction  of  oil,  and 

"(B)  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  extracted  oil. 

"(3)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  16  percent  LnirrATiOK. — A  severance 
tax  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  to  the 
extent  that  the  rate  thereof  exceeds  16  per- 
cent. 

"(B)  Increases  after  marcb  3i.  i»t9,  must 
APPLT  equally. — ^The  amount  of  the  sever- 


ance tax  taken  Into  account  under  paragraph 
(1 )  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  imposed  under  a  State  severance 
tax  in  effect  on  March  31.  1979,  unless  such 
excess  Is  attributable  to  an  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  the  severance  tax  (or  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  severance  tax)  which  applies  equal- 
ly to  all  portions  of  the  gross  value  of  each 
barrel  of  oil  subject  to  such  tax. 

"(d)  Alaskan  Oil  Prom  SAOLzaocRir  Ba>- 
ervoir. — ^Por   purposes   of   this   chapter — 

"(1)  Ik  cknebal. — In  the  case  of  Sadlero- 
chlt oil— 

"(A)  Adjusted  base  price  increased  bt 
TAPS  adjustment. — The  adjusted  base  price 
for  any  calendar  quarter  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  TAPS  adjustment  (If  any)  for 
such  quarter  provided  by  paragraph  (2) . 

"(B)  Removal  price  det^uumed  on 
monthly  basis. — ^The  removal  price  of  such 
oil  removed  during  any  calendar  month  shall 
be  the  average  of  the  producer's  removal 
prices  for  such  month. 

"(2)  TAPS  adjustment. — 

"(A)  In  general.— ^The  TAPS  adjustment 
for  any  calendar  quarter  Is  the  exoe»  (It 
any)  of — 

"(I)  $656.  over 

"(U)  the  TAPS  tariff  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar quarter. 

"(B)  TAPS  tariff— Por  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  TAPS  tariff  few  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  quarter  Is  the  average  per 
barrel  amount  paid  for  all  transportation 
(ending  in  such  quarter)  of  crude  oil 
through  the  TAPS. 

"(C)  TAPS  DEFINED. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  -TAPS'  means  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System. 

"(3)  Sadlerochit  on.  defined. — ^The  term 
'Sadlerochlt  oil'  means  crude  oil  produced 
from  the  Sadlerochlt  reservoir  In  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  oilfield. 

"(e)  Special  Rules  for  Po«pr-l»78  Traws- 
FERS  OF  Property. — ^In  the  case  of  a  transfer 
after  1978  of  any  portion  of  a  property,  fof 
purposes  of  this  chapter  (including  the  ap- 
plication of  the  June  1979  energy  regulations 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter),  after  such 
transfer  crude  oil  produced  from  any  portion 
of  such  prt^erty  shall  not  constitute  oA\  from 
a  stripper  well  property,  newly  discovered  oil, 
or  heavy  oil,  If  such  oil  would  not  be  so  clas- 
sified If  the  property  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred. 

"(f)  Adjustment  of  Removal  Price. — In 
determining  the  removal  price  of  oil  from  a 
property  in  the  case  of  any  transaction,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  removal  price  to 
reflect  clearly  the  fair  market  value  of  oU 
removed. 

"(g)  No  Exemptions  Prom  Tax. — No  tax- 
able crude  oil.  and  no  producer  of  such 
crude  oil.  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  except  to  the  extent 
provided  In  this  chapter  or  in  any  pro- 
vision of  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  chapter  which  grants  a 
specific  exemption,  by  reference  to  this  chap- 
ter, from  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter. 

"(h)  Cross  Reference. — 

"Por  the  holder  of  the  economic  interest 
In  the  case  of  a  production   payment,  see 
section  636. 
"Sec.  4997.  Records  and  Information;  Raov- 

LATIONS. 

"(a)  Records  and  Information. — ^Bach 
taxpayer  liable  for  tax  under  section  4986. 
each  p\rtner8hlp.  trust,  or  estate  producing 
domestic  crude  oil.  each  purchaser  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil,  and  each  operator  of  a  well 
from  which  domestic  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced, shall  keep  such  records,  make  such 
returns,  and  furnish  such  information  (to 
the  Secretary  and  to  other  persons  having 
an  interest  In  the  oil)  with  respect  to  such 
oil  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 
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— The    Secretary    shall 
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"(2)  For  depositary  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  windfall  profit  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4986.  see  section   499S(b)." 

(3)  Technical  amendment.— Section  7512 
(relating  to  separate  accounting  for  certain 
collected  taxes,  etc.)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  by  chapter  33"  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  by  chapter  33,  or  by  section 
4986",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  chapter  33"  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  chapter  33.  or  section  4986". 

(d)  Certain  Information  Required  To  Be 
Furnished. — 

( 1 )  General  rule. — Subpart  B  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61    (relating  to 
Information    concerning    transactions    with 
other  persons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6060C.  Information  Regarding  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  on  Domes- 
tic Crude  Oil. 
"(a)    Certification  Furnished  by   Opera- 
tor.— Under   regulations   prescribed    by   the 
Secretary,  the  operator  of  a  property  from 
which  domestic  crude  oil  was  produced  shall 
certify   (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as   the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe) to  the  purchaser — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  base  price  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  4989)  with  respect  to 
such  crude  oil. 

"(2)  the  tier  and  category  of  such  crude 
oil  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4986. 

"(3)  if  any  certification  Is  furnished  to  the 
operator  by  the  producer  with  respect  to 
whether  such  oil  is  exempt  oil  or  independ- 
ent producer  oil.  a  copy  of  such  certification, 

"(4)    the  amount  of  such  crude  oil,  and 

"(5)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulations  may  require. 

"(b)  Agreement  Between  Operator  and 
Purchaser. — The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions provide  that.  If  the  operator  and  pur- 
chaser agree  thereto,  the  operator  shall  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  furnishing  some  or 
all  of  the  Information  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  On,  Not  Subject 
TO  Withholding. — If  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4986  with  respect  to  any  oil  for  which 
withholding  Is  not  required  under  section 
499S(a)  — 

"(1)  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  'producer'  for  'pur- 
chaser', and 

"(2)  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(d)   Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  additions  to  tax  for  failure  to 
furnish  Information  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  6652(b) . 

"(2)  For  penalty  for  willful  failure  to 
supply  Information  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  7241." 

(2)  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments.— 

(A)  Section  6662 (b)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  section  6050A"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  section  6050A",  and 

(II)  by  inserting  ",  or  section  6050C  (re- 
lating to  Information  regarding  windfall 
profit  tax  on  crude  oil)"  after  "fishing  boat 
operators) ". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  part  in  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec.    6050C.    Information    regarding   wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil." 
(e)   Criminal    Penalty    for    Failure    To 
Furnish  Certain  Information. — 

(1)  In  general. — Part  n  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  75  (relating  to  penalties  applica- 
ble to  certain  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 


"Sec.  7241.  Willful    Failure    To    Furnish 
Certain  Information  Regard- 
ing  Windfall  Profit  Tax  on 
Domestic  Crude  Oil. 
"Any  person  who  is  required  under  section 
6050C    (or  regulations   thereunder)    to  fur- 
nish any  information  or  certification  to  any 
other  person  and  who  willfully  falls  to  fur- 
nish  such    Information   or   certification   at 
the  time  or  times  required  by  law  or  regu- 
lations, shall,  in  addition  to  other  penalties 
provided  by  law.  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,   or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
section  for  such  part  II  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

'Sec.  7241.  Willful    failure   to    furnish    cer- 
tain     information      regarding 
windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil. 
(f)   Deficiency  Procedures. — 
(1)   The    following    provisions    are    each 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  44"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "M, 
or  45": 

(A)  section  6211(a), 

(B)  section  6211(b)(2). 

(C)  section  6212(a), 

(D)  section  6213(a), 

(E)  section  6213(f), 

(F)  section  6214(c). 

(0)  section  6214(d), 
(H)  section  6161(b)  (1), 

(1)  section  6344(a)(1),  and 
(J)  section  7422(e). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6211  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "44,  and  45". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6211  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  The  amount  withheld  under  section 
4995(a)  from  amounts  payable  to  any  pro- 
ducer for  crude  oil  removed  during  any  tax- 
able period  (as  defined  in  section  4996(b) 
(7) )  which  Is  not  otherwise  shown  on  a  re- 
turn by  such  producer  shall  be  treated  as 
tax  shown  by  the  producer  on  a  return  for 
the  taxable  period. 

"(6)  Any  liability  to  pay  amounts  required 
to  be  withheld  under  section  499S(a)  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
45." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6212(b)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  chapter  44"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "chapter  44.  or 
chapter  45". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  44,  and  this 
chapter"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chap- 
ter 44,  chapter  45.  and  this  chapter",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "taxes  imposed  by 
CHAPTKR  4  2"  in  the  paragraph  heading  and 
inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "certain    excise 

TAXES". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6212(c)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  of  chapter  42  tax" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  chapter  42 
tax",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  or  of  chapter  46  tax" 
for  the  ssune  taxable  period"  after  "to  which 
such  petition  relates". 

(6)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6512  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "chapter  41,  42,  43.  or 
44  taxes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cer- 
tain excise  taxes". 

(II)  by  striking  out  "or  of  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  41"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  41".  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  ".  or  of  tax  imoosed  by 
chapter  45  for  the  same  taxable  period"  after 
"to  which  such  petition  relates". 

(B)  Paragraph  (I)  of  section  6512(b)  is 
amended — 
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(I)  by  striking  out  "or  of  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  41"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  41",  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  ",  or  of  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  45  for  the  same  taxable  period"  after 
"to  which  such  petition  relates". 

(7)  The  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(c)  of  section  6601  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Chapter  41,  42.  43.  or  44  Tax"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'Certain  Excise  Tax". 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6653  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  by  chapter  12"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  by  chapter  12", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "is  due"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '•,  or  by  chapter  45  (relating 
to  windfall  profit  tax)  is  due",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  Gift"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'.  Gipr.  OR  Windfall  Profit". 

(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6862  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "certain  excise 
taxes '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
excise  taxes  Imposed  by  chapters  41,  42,  43, 
44.  and  45". 

(g)  Special  Rules  for  Statute  of  Limit a- 

TIONd. — 

(1)  Assessment. — Section  6501  (relating 
to  limitations  on  assessment  and  collection) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(q)  Special  Rules  for  Windfall  Profit 
Tax. — 

"  ( 1 )  On.  subject  to  withholding. — 

"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  oil 
to  which  section  4995(a)  applies  and  with 
respect  to  which  no  return  Is  required,  the 
return  referred  to  in  this  section  shall  be  the 
return  (of  the  person  liable  for  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4986)  of  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  subtitle  A  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  removal  year  ends. 

"(B)  Removal  year. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  'removal  year' 
means  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  oil  Is 
removed  from  the  premises. 

"(2)  Extension  of  liability  attributable 
TO  doe  reclassification. — 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  chapter  45.  If  a  Department  of 
Energy  change  becomes  final,  the  period  for 
assessing  any  deficiency  attributable  to  such 
change  shall  not  expire  before  the  date  which 
Is  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  such  change 
becomes  final. 

"(B)  Department  of  energy  change. — For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  section 
6511  (h)  (2) ,  the  term  'Department  of  Energy 
change'  means  any  change  by  the  Depart- 
,  ment  of  Energy  in  the  classification  under 
the  June  1979  energy  regulations  (as  defined 
In  section  4996(b)  (8)  (C)  of  a  property  or  of 
domestic  crude  oil  from  a  property. 

"(3)  Partnership  items  op  federally  reg- 
istered partnerships. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  subsection  (o)  shall  apply  to  the 
tax  imposed  bv  section  4986," 

(2)  Refund. — Section  6511  (relating  to 
limitations  on  credit  or  refund)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  (1)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Special  Rules  for  Windfall  Profit 
Taxes. — 

"  ( 1 )  Oil  subject  to  withholding. — In  the 
case  of  any  oil  to  which  section  4995(a)  ap- 
plies and  with  respect  to  which  no  return  is 
required,  the  return  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  the  return  (of  the  person  liable 
for  the  tax  Imposed  bv  section  4986)  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  removal  year  (as  defined 
in  section  6501(q)(l)  (B))  ends. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  doe  reclassifica- 
tion.— In  the  case  of  any  tax  imp>osed  by 
chapter  45,  If  a  Department  of  Energy  change 
(as  defined  in  section  6501  (q)  (2)  (B) )  be- 
comes final,  the  period  for  filing  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  fcr  any  overpayment  at- 
tributable to  such  change  shall  not  expire 


before  the  date  which  Is  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  such  change  becomes  final. 

"(3)  Partnership  items  of  federally  reg- 
istered partnerships. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  tecretary,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  subsection  (g)  shall  apply  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4986." 

(h)     INTEREST    ON    OVERPAYMENTS. SeCtiOn 

6611  (relating  to  interest  on  overpayment) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h) 
as  subsection  (1)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section   (gt    the   following   new   subsection: 

••(h)  Special  Rule  for  Windfall  Proftt 
Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  any  overpayment  of 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4986  Is  refunded 
within  45  days  after — 

"(A)  the  last  date  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing  the 
return)  prescribed  for  filing  the  return  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4986  for  the  tax- 
able period  with  respect  to  which  the  over- 
payment was  made,  or 

••(B)  If  such  return  Is  filed  after  such  last 
date,  the  date  on  which  the  return  is  filed, 
no  Interest  shall  be  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)   on  such  overpasmnent. 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  no  return  is  re- 
quired.— In  the  case  of  any  oil  for  which  no 
return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4986  is 
required,  the  return  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  subtitle  A  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  pro- 
ducer In  which  the  removal  year  (with  re- 
spect to  which  the  overpayment  was  made) 
ends.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  'removal  year'  means  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  oil  Is  removed  from  the 
premises." 

(I)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods  after 
February  29,  1980. 

(2)  TRANsmoNAL  RULES. — Por  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1980.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  rules 
relating  to  the  administration  of  chapter  45 
of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  To  the 
extent  provided  In  such  rules,  such  rules 
shall  supplement  or  supplant  for  such  period 
the  administrative  provisions  contained  in 
chapter  45  of  such  Code  (or  in  so  much  of 
subtitle  P  of  such  Code  as  relates  to  such 
chapter  45) . 

Sec.  102.  Allocation  op  Net  Revenues  From 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  to  Certain 
Uses 

(a)  Separate  Account  in  TREAStmY  Estab- 
lished.— The  net  revenues  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1980,  and  before  October 
1,  1990,  are  hereby  allocated  for  accounting 
purposes  to  a  separate  account  In  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  known  as  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Account  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Account"). 

(b)  Specified  Uses  for  Amounts  in  the  Ac- 
count.— 

(1)  Basic  net  revenues. — In  the  case  of 
the  amount  of  basic  net  revenues  allocated 
to  the  Account  for  any  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  a  further  allocation  to  subaccounts 

for  the  following  uses: 

Per- 
use for  cent 

Income   tax  reductions 60 

Low-income    assistance 25 

Energy  and  transportation  programs —     15 

(2)  Additional  net  revenues. — In  the  case 
of  the  amount  of  additional  net  revenues 
allocated  to  the  Account  for  any  fiscal  year, 
there  shall  be  a  further  allocation  to  sub- 
accounts for  the  following  uses: 

Per- 
use for  ''^^^ 

Income  tax  reductions 66% 

Low-income    assistance SSVs 

(3)  Special  rule  for  low-income  assist- 
ance FOR  1B82  AND  SUBSEQUENT  TEARS. In  the 


case  of  any  amount  allocated  under  para- 
graph  ( 1 )  to  the  subaccount  for  low-inoome 
assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  or  any  sut>sequent  fiscal  year — 

(A)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  AFDC  and  SSI  reclplenU  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

(B)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  a  pro- 
gram of  emergency  energy  assistance. 

(c)  Net  Revenues  Defined. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  section — 

(1)  IN  GENERAL. — The  term  "net  revenues 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax"  means,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  amoimt  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  be  the  excess  of — 

(A)  the  gross  revenues  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4986  for  the  fiscal  year,  over 

(B)  the  sum  of — 

(i)  the  refunds  of  and  other  adjustments 
to  such  tax  for  such  fiscal  year,  plus 

(II)  the  decrease  in  the  income  taxes  Im- 
posed by  chapter  1  resulting  from  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4986. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  any  revenue 
attributable  to  an  economic  Interest  In  crude 
oil  held  by  the  United  States. 

(2)  Basic  net  revenues. — The  term  "basic 
net  revenues  "  means  the  estimated  net  reve- 
nues which  would  result  for  any  period 
under  the  assumptions  for  such  period  which 
were  made  In  enacting  the  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980. 

(3)  AoDmoNAL  NET  REVENUES. — The  term 
"additional  net  revenues"  means  for  any 
period  the  net  revenues  in  excess  of  the 
basic  net  revenues  for  such  period. 

(d)  President  To  Propose  Allocation  op 
Net  Revenues. — 

(1)  In  general— The  President  shall  pro- 
pose for  each  fiscal  year  to  which  this  section 
applies  an  allocation  of  the  net  revenues 
among  the  uses  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) . 

(2)  Time  and  manner  for  proposing. — 
Except  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1980.  the  proposal  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  contained  in  the  annual  budget  for 
such  fiscal  year.  The  proposal  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  1980.  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Reports. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1  of  1982  and  of  each  calendar 
year  thereafter  before  1992 — 

(1)  the  net  revenues  derived  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  September  30  of  the  preceding  year,  and 

(2)  the  actual  disposition  for  such  fiscal 
year  of  such  revenues  among  the  uses  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b). 

Sec  103.  Study  of  Effects  of  Decontrol  of 
On.  Pricks  and  op  Windfall  Prof- 
it Tax. 

(a)  General  Rule— The  President  shall. 
not  later  than  January  1.  1983.  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  effect  of  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  and  the  windfall  profit  tax  on— 

(1)  domestic  oil  production, 

(2)  foreign  oil  imports. 

(3)  profits  of  the  oil  industry. 

(4)  infiation, 

(5)  employment. 

(6)  economic  growth, 

(7)  Federal  revenues,  and 

(8)  national  security. 

(b)  Report  To  Include  Recommenda- 
tions—The  report  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  Include  such  legislative  rec- 
ommendations as  the  President  determines 
to  be  advisable. 

TITLE    II— ENERGY    CONSERVATTON    AND 

PRODUCTION  INCENTIVES 

part  I — residential  energy  CREorr 

Sec.  201.  General  Provisions  Relating  to 

Credtt. 

(a)  Joint  Ownership  of  Energy  Items. — 

Section  44C(d)    (relating  to  special  rules)  is 

amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
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and  by  inserting  after  para- 
followlng  new  paragraph  : 
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The  Secretary  shall  not 

it^m  under  paragraph    (4)  (A) 

of  renewable  energy  under 

(A)(1)    imless   the   Secretary 
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^'111  be  a  reduction  In  oil  or 
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such  reduction  I3  sufficient 

resulting  decrease  in  Federal 
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s^clficatlon  will  not  resiilt  In 

of  any  Item  which  is  known 

suspected  to  be,  environ- 

or  a  threat  to  public 

and 

Federal  subsidies  do  not 

sp^ificatlon  unnecessary  or  in- 

the  light  of  the  most  advan- 

of  economic  resources) . 

TAKEN     INTO     ACCOUNT. In 

determination  xinder  subpara- 
he  Secretary  (after  consulta- 
Secretary  of  Energy)  — 

an  estimate  of  the  amount 

specification  will  reduce  oil 

consumption,  and 

determine  whether  such  specl- 

favorably,  on  the  basis  of 

In  oil  and  natural  gas  con- 

ilollar  of  cost  to  the  Federal 

Including  revenue  loss),  with 

p  rograms  in  existence  or  being 


TAKEN      INTO     ACCOUNT     IN 

— In  making  any  estimate 

subparagraph    (B)(i).   the   Secretary 

accoiint     (among    other 


to  which  the  use  of  any 
Increased   as  a  result  of  the 


sufllclent  capacity  Is  avail- 
production  to  meet  any  in- 
caused  by  such  speclfica- 


an  ount 


of  oil  and  natiiral  gas 

Indirectly  in  the  manufac- 

and  other  items  necessary 


es  Imated   useful   life  of  such 


y  }R 


sPEctrnNo  rrxMS. — Para- 

44C(c)  (relating  to  defi- 

sp^cial   rules)    is   amended   by 

thereof  the  following  new 


sec  tlon  ' 


eid 


REQUESTS. 

— The  Secretary  shall  make 

with  respect  to  any 

subparagraph  (A)  (11)  for 

m  under  paragraph  (4)  (A) 

specifying  a  form  of  renewable 

p  iragraph  (5)  (A)  (1)  within  1 

^Ing  of  the  request,  together 


with  any  information  required  to  be  filed 
with  such  request  under  subparagraph  (A) 
(11).  -B     r      V    / 

"(U)  Reports. — Each  month  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  report  of  any  request 
which  has  been  denied  during  the  preceding 
month  and  the  reasons  for  the  denial. 

"  (D)  ErpscnvE  date. — 

"(i)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  Item 
or  energy  source  specified  under  paragraph 
(4)(A)(vlii)  or  (5)  (A)(1).  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  which  are  made  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  final  notice  of  such 
specification  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(11)  Expenditures  taken  into  account 
IN  following  taxable  tears. — The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  that  expendi- 
tures made  on  or  after  the  date  referred  to 
in  clause  (1)  and  before  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  date  occurs  shall 
be  taken  into  account  In  the  following  tax- 
able year." 

Sec.    202.    Renewable    Energy    SoxmcE    Ex- 
penditures. 

(a)  Amount  or  CREorr. — Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  44C(b)  (relating  to  qualified  renew- 
able energy  source  expenditures)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Renewable  energy  source. — In  the 
case  of  any  dwelling  unit,  the  qualified  re- 
newable energy  source  expenditures  are  40 
percent  of  so  much  of  the  renewable  energy 
source  expenditures  made  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  such 
unit  as  does  not  exceed  $10,000." 

(b)  Solar  Electric  Energy. — Clause  (1) 
of  section  44C(c)  (5)  (A)  (defining  renewable 
energy  source  property)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "providing  hot  water '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "providing  hot  water  or 
electricity". 

(c)  Costs  of  Drilling  Geothermal 
Well. — Subgaragraph  (B)  of  section  44C 
(c)(2)  (relating  to  renewable  energy  source 
expenditure)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(B)  Certain  labor  and  other  costs  in- 
cluded.— The  term  'renewable  energy  source 
expenditure'  includes — 

"(1)  expenditures  for  labor  costs  properly 
allocable  to  the  onsite  preparation,  assem- 
bly, or  original  installation  of  renewable  en- 
ergy source  property,  and 

"(U)  expenditures  for  an  onsite  well 
drilled  for  any  geothermal  deposit  (as  de- 
fined in  section  613(e)  (3) ),  but  only  if  the 
taxpayer  has  not  elected  under  section  263 
(c)  to  deduct  any  portion  of  such  expendi- 
tures." 

(d)  Solar  Panels  Installed  on  Roofs. — 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  44C(c)  (relating  to 
renewable  energy  source  expenditure)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Certain  solar  panels. — No  solar 
panel  installed  as  a  roof  (or  portion  thereof) 
shall  fall  to  be  treated  as  renewable  energy 
source  property  solely  because  it  constitutes 
a  structural  component  of  the  dwelling  on 
which  it  Is  Installed." 

(e)  Effective   Dates. — 

(1)  Subsection  (a). — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)'  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1979. 

(2)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d).— The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (b).  (c). 
and  (d)  shall  apply  to  expenditures  made 
after  December  31,  1979,  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

Sec.    203.    Provisions    to    Prevent 
Benefits. 

(a)  Credft  To  Be  Reduced  Where  Certain 
Financing  Is  Used. — 

(1)  In  general. — Section  44C(c)  (relating 
to  definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended 


Double 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 
"(10)   Property    financed    by    subsidized 

ENERGY  financing. — 

"(A)  Reduction  of  qualified  expendi- 
tures.— Ftor  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  energy  conservation  or  renewable 
energy  source  expenditures  made  b)  any  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit, 
there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  ex- 
penditures which  are  made  from  subsidized 
energy  financing. 

"(B)  Dollar  limits  reduced. — Paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  (whichever  Is 
appropriate)  shall  be  applied  with  respect  to 
such  dwelling  unit  for  any  taxable  year  of 
such  taxpayer  by  reducing  each  dollar 
amount  contained  in  such  paragraph  (re- 
duced as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  (3) )  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  expenditures 
which  were  made  by  the  taxpayer  during 
such  taxable  year  or  any  prior  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  such  dwelling  unit  and  which 
were  not  taken  into  account  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  grant  received  by  the  taxpayer  during 
such  taxable  year  or  any  prior  taxable  year 
which  was  used  to  make  energy  conservation 
or  renewable  energy  source  expenditures  with 
respect  to  the  dwelling  unit  and  which  was 
not  included  in  the  gross  Income  of  such  tax-  . 
payer. 

"(C)  Subsidized  energy  financing. — For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  term  'sub- 
sidized energy  financing'  means  financing 
provided  under  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  pro- 
gram a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide subsidized  financing  for  projects  de- 
signed to  conserve  or  produce  energy." 

(b)   Return  Requirement. — 

(1)  In  general. — Subpart  B  of  part  HI  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  In- 
formation returns)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  60S0D.  Retitrns   Relating  to   Energy 

Grants  and  Financing. 

"(a)  In  General. — 'Every  person  who  ad- 
ministers a  Federal,  State,  or  local  program 
a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
subsidized  financing  or  grants  for  projects 
to  conserve  or  produce  energy  shall,  to  the 
extent  required  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  th?  Secretary,  make  a  return  setting  forth 
the  name  and  address  of  each  taxpayer  re- 
ceiving financing  or  a  grant  under  such  pro- 
gram and  the  aggregate  amount  so  received 
by  such  individual. 

"(b)  Definition  of  Person. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'person'  means  the 
officer  or  employee  having  control  of  the 
program,  or  the  person  appropriately  des- 
ignated for  purposes  of  this  section." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  such  subpart  B  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  6050D.  Returns     relating     to     energy 
grants  and  financing." 
(c)     Effective    Date. — ^The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1980,  but 
only  with  respect  to  financing  or  grants  made 
after  such  date. 
Part  II — Business   Energy   toVESTMENT 
Credits 
Sec.  221.  Changes  in  Amount  and  Period  of 
Application  of  Energy  Percent- 
ace. 

(a)  In  General. — Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  46(a)  (2)  (relating  to  energy  jjercent- 
age)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Energy  percentage. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  energy  percentage 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 
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"Column  A— Oeicriptioii 


Column  B — Peiccirtate 


Cotamn  C— Period 


For  the  period 


In  the  cite  of: 


The  energy  perctntafe  is: 


Bcginninf  on: 


Andendinfon: 


I   General  rule  —Property  not  described  in  any  of  the  following  provisions  of  this  column 10  percent — 

\\   Solar,  wind,  or  geothermal  property.— Property  described  in  section  480X2XAXii)  0'  48(IX3XA)  A.  10  percent. 

(viii).  ^-  "  P«reenl. 

Ill    Ocean  thermal  poperty.— Property  described  in  section  48(IX3XAXi>) 15  percent. .- 

IV  Qualitied  hydroelectric  generating  property.— Property  descnbed  in  section  48(IX2XAXvii) 11  percent.... 

V  Qualii.ed  inleicity  buses. -Property  described  jn  section  d8(IX2XAXi>) - Jj  P*™"J 

VI  Biomass  property.— Property  described  in  section  48(1X15).  - 10  percent — 


Oct.  1,  1978 Dec.  31.  1982. 

Oct  1,  1978 Dee.  31. 1979. 

Jan.  1,  1980 Dec.  31. 198S. 

Jan.  1.  1980 Dec.  31. 1985. 

.'an.  1,1980 Dec.  31,  1985. 

Jan.  1,1980 Dec.  31. 1985. 

Oct.  1, 1978 Dec.  31, 1985. 


"(11)  Periods  for  which  percentage  not 
SPECIFIED. — In  the  case  of  any  energy  prop- 
erty, the  energy  percentage  shall  be  zero  for 
any  period  for  which  an  energy  percentage 
Is  not  specified  for  such  property  under 
clause  (1)    (as  modified  by  clauses  (ill)  and 

(iv)). 

"  (Hi)  Longer  period  fob  certain  long-term 
PROJECTS. — ^Tor  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
energy  percentage  contained  In  subclause 
(I)  of  clause  (1)  with  respect  to  property 
which  is  a  part  of  a  project  with  a  normal 
construction  period  of  2  years  or  more 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  46(d)  (2) 
(A)(1)),  'December  31,  1990'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'December  31,  1982'  If — 

"(I)  before  January  1,  1983.  the  taxpayer 
has  completed  all  engineering  studies  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  project,  and  has  applied  for 
all  environmental  and  construction  permits 
required  under  Federal,  State,  or  local  law 
in  connection  with  the  commencement  of 
the  construction  of  the  project,  and 

"(11)  before  January  1.  1986,  the  taxpayer 
has  entered  Into  binding  contracts  for  the 
acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  equipment  specially  designed  for 
the  project  and  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  that  equipment  Is  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  reasonably  estimated  cost  for 
all  such  equipment  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
service  as  part  of  the  project  upon  Its  com- 
pletion. 

"(iv)  Longer  period  for  certain  hydro- 
electric GENERATING  PROPERTY. — If  an  appli- 
cation has  been  docketed  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  with  respect  to  the  installation 
of  any  qualified  hydroelectric  generating 
property,  for  purposes  of  applying  the  en- 
ergy percentage  contained  in  subclause  (IV) 
of  clause  (1)  with  respect  to  such  property. 
'December  31.  1988'  shall  be  substituted  for 
'December  31.   1986'." 

(b)    Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  48(1)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  as  section  38  property)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Treatment  as  section  38  property. — 
Por  any  period  for  which  the  energy  per- 
centage determined  under  section  4e(B)  (2) 
(C)  for  any  energy  property  is  greater  than 
zero — 

"(A)  such  energy  property  shall  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  par- 
agranh  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  such  property." 

(2)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  48(1)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  property  financed  by 
industrial  development  bonds)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "6  percent"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "one-half  of  the  energy  per- 
centage determined  imder  section  46(a) 
(2)(C)". 

Sec.  222.  Chances  in  Energy  Property  Item 
Descriptions. 
(a)    In   General. — Subparagraph    (A)    of 
section  48(1)  (2)    (defining  energy  property) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (V),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(vii)  qualified  hydroelectric  generating 
property, 
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"(vlU)  cogeneratlon  equipment,  or 
"(ix)  qualiaed  intercity  buses,". 

(b)  Alternative  Energy  Property. — Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  48(1)  (3)  (defining 
alternative  energy  property)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  coke  or 
coke  gas) "  in  clause  (ill) . 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (v)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(V)  equipment  to  convert — 

"(I)  coal  (including  lignite),  or  any  non- 
marketable  substance  derived  therefrom, 
into  a  substitute  for  a  petroleum  or  natural 
gas  derived  feedstock  for  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals  or  other  products,  or 

"(II)  coal  (including  lignite),  or  any  sub- 
stance derived  therefrom,  into  methanol, 
ammonia,  or  a  hydroprocessed  coal  liquid  or 
solid,", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  oi 
clause  (vll). 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (vilt)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  and",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(Ix)  equipment,  placed  in  service  at  either 
of  2  locations  designed  bv  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
which  converts  ocean  thermal  energy  to 
usable  energy." 

(c)  Solar  oh  Wind  Enisgy  Property. — 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(1)  (defining 
solar  or  wind  energy  property)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  to  provide  solar  process  heat." 

(d)  Specially  Defined  Energy  Property. — 

(1)  Alttmina  electrolytic  cells. — Para- 
graph (5)  of  section  48(1)  (defining  specially 
defined  energy  property)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (K) ,  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (L)  as 
subparagraph  (M)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (K)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(L)  modifications  to  alumina  electrolytic 
cells,  or". 

(2)  Standards  for  secretarial  discre- 
tion.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(1)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  not  specify  any  property  under  sub- 
paragraph (M)  unless  he  determines  that 
such  specification  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (9)  of  section  44C(c)  for 
specification  of  items  under  section  44C(c) 
(4)(A)(vlil)." 

(e)  Qualified  Hydroelectric  Generating 
Property. — 

(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 48  (relating  to  energy  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(13)  Qualified  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing  PROPERTY. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified 
hydroelectric  generating  'J)roperty'  means 
property  Installed  at  a  qualified  hydroelec- 
tric site  which  Is — 

"(i)  equipment  for  Increased  capacity  to 


generate  electricity  by  water  ( up  to.  but  not 
including,  the  electrical  transmission  stage), 
and 

"(11)  structures  for  housing  such  gener- 
ating equipment,  fish  passageways,  and  dam 
rehabilitation  prc^erty.  required  by  reason  of 
the  installation  of  equipment  described  in 
clause  (1). 

"(B)  Qualified  hydroelectric  site. — The 
term  'qualified  hydroelectric  site'  means  any 
site — 

"(1)  at  which— 

"(I)  there  is  a  dam  the  construction  of 
which  was  completed  before  October  18. 1979. 
and  which  was  not  significantly  enlarged 
after  such  date,  or 

"(II)  electricity  Is  to  be  generated  without 
any  dam  or  other  impoundment  of  water, 
and 

"(11)  the  Installed  capacity  of  which  is  less 
than  125  megawatts. 

"  (C)  Limitation  on  credit  when  installed 
CAPAcrrr  exceeds  2s  megawatts. — Por  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  energy  percentage  to 
any  qualified  hydroelectric  generating  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  in  connection  with  a 
site  the  Installed  capacity  of  which  exceeds 
25  megawatts,  the  amount  taken  Into  ac- 
count as  qualified  Investment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  which  (but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph) would  be  the  qualified  Invest- 
ment multiplied  by  a  fraction — 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  25  reduced 
by  1  for  each  whole  megawatt  by  which  such 
installed  capacity  exceeds  1(XI  megawatts,  and 

"(11)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  megawatts  of  such  Installed  ca- 
pacity but  not  in  excess  of  1(K). 

"(D)  Dam  rehabilitation  property. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'dam 
rehabilitation  property'  means  any  amount 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  for 
property  (or  additions  or  improvements  to 
property)  In  connection  with  the  rehabili- 
tation of  a  dam. 

"(E)  Installed  capacitt. — The  term  "In- 
stalled capacity'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
site,  the  Installed  capacity  of  all  electric&l 
generating  equipment  placed  In  service  at 
such  site.  Such  term  Includes  the  capacity 
of  equipment  installed  during  the  3  taxable 
years  following  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
equipment  Is  placed  in  service." 

(2)  Regular  investment  credit  to  apply 
TO  fish  passageways. — Subparagraph  (D)  of 
section  46(a)  (2)  (relating  to  special  rule  for 
certain  energy  property)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any  qualified 
hydroelectric  generating  property  which  is 
a  fish  passageway,  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  any  period  after  1979  for 
which  the  energy  percentage  for  such  prop- 
erty Is  greater  than  zero." 

(f)      COCENXSATION     PROPERTY. SUbseCtlOD 

(1)  of  section  48  (relating  to  energy  prop- 
erty) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(14)     COOENERATION    EQUIPMENT. 

"(A)  to  GENERAL — The  term  'cogeneratlon 
equipment'  means  property  which  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  a  system  for  using  the  same 
fuel  to  produce  both  qualified  energy  and 
electricity  at  an  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility  at  which,  as  of  January  1.  1980.  elec- 
tricity or  qualified  energy  was  produced. 
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■  paragri  ph 

BlCfMASS  PROPERTY. — 

GENERAL. — The    term    TBlomass 
mfeans — 

property  described  In  clause  (1). 

of  paragraph  (3)  (A) ,  as  modified 

entence  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  and 

subpara^aph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 

equipment  described  In  so  much 

1)   or  (vU)   of  paragraph  (3)  (A) 

property  described  in  clause  (1) 

biaragraph. 

Moi^iCATioNs. — For  purposes  of  sub- 


(*)  — 

1  erm  'alternate  substance'  has  the 
to  such  term  by  paragraph 
that  such  term  does  not  In- 
Ifiorganlc  substance  and  does  not 
(Including  lignite)  or  any  prod- 
coal,  and 

(HI)  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  shall 

)y  substituting  'a  qualified  fuel' 

tic  liquid,  gaseous,  or  solid  fuel'. 

lED  FUEL. — For  purposes  of  sub- 

(B).    the    term    'qualified    fuel' 


!  ynthetlc  solid  fuel,  and 

for  fuel  purposes  If  the  prl- 
of  energy  for  the  facility  produc- 
Is  not  oil  or  natural  gas  or 
oil  or  natural  gas." 

or    FUEL    DERIVED     FROM    GAR- 

ragraph    (A)    of   section    48(1) 

alternative  energy  property)  is 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

sentence : 

equipment  described  In  clause  (vll) 

used  for  the  storage  of 

from   garbage   at   the   site   at 

fuel   was   produced   from   gar- 


eq  lipment 


Qua  uriED     Intercity     Buses. — Sub- 
)f  section  48  (relating  to  energy 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
Tollowlng  new  paragraph: 

QU  LLIFIED    intercity    BUSES. 

SENERAL.— Paragraph  (2)  (A)  (Ix) 
)nly  with  respect  to  the  qualified 
In  qualified  Intercity  buses  of  a 


Tnte  'State 


is  a  common  carrier  regulated 
Commerce  Commission  or 

e  State  agency  (as  determined 
and 


"(11)  which  is  engaged  In  the  trade  or 
business  of  furnishing  intercity  passenger 
transportation  or  Intercity  charter  service 
by  bus. 

•'(B)  Qualified  intercity  bus. — The  term 
'qualified  intercity  bus'  means  an  automobile 
bus — 

"(1)  the  chassis  and  body  of  which  is  ex- 
empt under  section  4063(a)  (8)  from  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4061  (a) . 

"(11)  which  has — 

"(I)  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  35 
passengers  (in  addition  to  the  driver) ,  and 

"(II)  1  or  more  baggage  compartments, 
separated  from  the  passenger  area,  with  a 
capacity  of  at  least  200  cubic  feet,  and 

"(Hi)  which  is  used  predominantly  by  the 
taxpayer  in  the  trade  or  business  of  furnish- 
ing intercity  passenger  transportation  or  in- 
tercity charter  service. 

"(C)  Operating  capacity  must  increase. — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
retary— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  amount  of  qualified 
investment  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  (ix)  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  qualified  In- 
vestment which  Is  attributable  to  an  in- 
crease In  the  taxpayer's  total  operating  seat- 
ing capacity  for  the  taxable  year  over  such 
capacity  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  tax- 
able year. 

"(11)  Special  rules. — The  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subparagraph — 

"(I)  shall  provide  that  only  buses  used 
predominantly  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  furnishing  intercity 
passenger  or  intercity  charter  service  shall  b 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  tax- 
payer's total  operating  seating  capacity,  and 

"(11)  shall  provide  rules  treating  related 
taxpayers  as  1  person." 

(1)  Technical  Amendments. — 

( 1 )  Public  utility  property. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  48(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B) 
and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  respec- 
tively. 

(B)  Subsection  (D  of  section  48  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Exclusion  for  public  utility  prop- 
erty.— The  terms  'alternative  energy  prop- 
erty', 'biomass  property',  'solar  or  wind  en- 
ergy property',  'recycling  equipment',  and 
'cogeneratlon  property'  do  not  include  prop- 
erty which  Is  public  utility  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  46(f)  (5) ) ." 

(2)  Ocean  thermal  property. — Section 
48(a)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  property  used  out- 
side the  United  States)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ix). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (x)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  and",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  clause 
(X)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(xl)  any  property  described  in  subsection 
(1)  (3)  (A)  (ix)  which  is  owned  by  a  United 
States  person  and  'which  Is  used  In  inter- 
national or  territorial  waters  to  generate 
energy  for  use   in  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Pollution  control  equipment. — Sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  48(1)  (3)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1 ) )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
In  the  case  of  property  which  is  alternative 
energy  property  solely  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  section  222(b)  of  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980. 
'January  1.  1980'  shall  be  substituted  for 
'October  1.  1978'." 

( J )  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2) ,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  periods  a,ft«r  Decem- 


ber 31,  1979,  vmder  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(2)  Alumina  electrolytic  cells. — The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (d)(1) 
shall  apply  to  periods  after  September  30. 
1978.  under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 48(m)  of  such  Code. 
Sec  223.  Other  Changes  With  Respect  to 
the  Investment  Credit  for  In- 
vestment IN  Energy  Property. 

(a)  Boilers  Fueled  by  Petroleum  Coke  or 
Petroieum  Pitch. — 

(1)  In  general. — Paragraph  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 48(a)  (relating  to  boilers  fueled  by  oil 
or  gas)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'petroleum  or  petroleum  products'  does  not 
include  petroleum  coke  or  petroleum  pitch." 

(2)  Effective  date. — The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31.  1979.  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Refundable  Credit  for  So- 
lar OR  Wind  Property. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Paragraph  (10)  of  section 
46(a)  (relating  to  special  rules  in  case  of  en- 
ergy property)  Is  amended — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1). 

(11)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  solar  or 
wind  energy  property) .  and"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  in  clause  (ii) .  and 

(ill)   by  striking  out  clause  (ill): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "other  than  solar  or 
WIND  ENERGY  PROPERTY"  in  the  heading  of 
subparagraph  (B):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. — Section 
6401  (relating  to  amounts  treated  as  over- 
payments) is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d) . 

(3)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  quali- 
fied investment  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1979. 

(c)  Credit  To  Be  Reduced  'Where  Certain 
Financing  Is  Used. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Paragfaoh  (11)  of  section 
48(1)  (relating  to  special  rule  for  property 
financed  by  industrial  development  bonds), 
as  amended  by  section  221  (b)  (2) ,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(11)  Special  rule  for  property  financed 
by  subsmizeo  energy  financing  or  indus- 
TRAIL  development  bonds. 

"(A)  Reduction  op  qualified  invest- 
ment.— For  purposes  of  applying  the  energy 
percentage  to  any  property,  if  such  property 
is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by — 

"(1)  subsidized  energy  financing,  or 

"(11)  the  proceeds  of  an  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)  (2) )  the  interest  on  which  is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  103, 
the  amount  taken  into  account  as  qualified 
investment  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be 
the  qualified  Investment  multiplied  by  the 
fraction     determined     under     subparagraph 

'^>' 
"(B)     Determination    of    fraction. — For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  fraction 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  is  1  re- 
duced by  a  fraction — 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Qualified  investment  in  the  prop- 
erty which  Is  allocable  to  such  financing  or 
proceeds,  and 

"(11)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
qualified  Investment  in  the  property. 

"(C)      StroSIDIZED     ENERGY     FINANCING. — POT 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
'subsidized  energy  financing'  means  financ- 
ing provided  under  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
program  a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
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provide    subsidized    financing    for    projects 
designed  to  conserve  or  produce  energy." 
( 2 )  Effective  dates. — 

(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  periods  after 
December  31,  1982,  under  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(B)  Earlier  application  for  certain  prop- 
erty.— In  the  case  of  property  -which  is — 

( I )  qualified  hydroelectric  generating  prop- 
erty (described  in  section  48(1)  (2)  (A)  (vll) 
of  such  Code) , 

(II)  cogeneratlon  equipment  (described  in 
section  48(1)(2)(A)  (viii)  of  such  Code), 

(III)  qualified  intercity  buses  (described  In 
section  48(1)  (2)  (A)  (ix)  of  such  Code) . 

(Iv)  ocean  thermal  property  (described  in 
section  48(1)  (3)  (A)  (ix)    of  such  Code),  or 

(V)  expanded  energy  credit  property, 
the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply   to   periods   after   December   31.    1979, 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
48 (m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(C)  Expanded  energy  credit  property. — 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  the  term 
"expanded  energy  credit  property"  means — 

(I)  property  to  which  section  48(1)  (3)  (A) 
of  such  Code  applies  because  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  222(b). 

(II)  property  described  in  section  48(1)  (4) 
(C)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  solar  process 
heat). 

(ill)  property  described  in  section  48(1)  (5) 
(L>  of  such  Code  (relating  to  alumina  elec- 
trolytic cells),  and 

(Iv)  property  described  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  48(1)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  storage  equipment  for  refuse- 
derived  fuel). 

(D)  Financing  taken  into  account. — For 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  provisions  of 
section  48(1)  (II)  of  such  Code  in  the  case 
of  property  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
subsidized  energy  financing  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  48(1)  (11)  (C)  of  such 
Code),  no  financing  made  before  January  1, 
1980.  shall  be  taken  Into  account.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  fi- 
nancing provided  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
tax-exempt  industrial  development  bond 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)  (2) 
of  such  Code) . 

Part  III — Production  of  Fuel  From  Non- 
conventional  SotntcEs;   Alcohol  Fuels 
Sec.  231.  Production  Tax  Credit. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)    is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  44C  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44D.  Credit  for  Producing  Fuel  From 

A  NONCONVENTIONAL    SOURCE. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credft. — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  $3.  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  barrel-of-oil  equivalent  of  quali- 
fied fuels — 

"(A)  sold  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  unre- 
lated person  during  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  production  of  which  is  attribut- 
able to  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)   Limitations  and  Adjustments. — 

"(1)  Phaseout  op  CREorr. — The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph) as — 

"(A)  the  amount  by  whicih  the  reference 
price  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  tax- 
able year  begins  exceeds  $23.50,  bears  to 

"(B)   96. 

"(2)  Credit  and  phaseottt  adjustment 
BASED  ON  mrLATiON. — The  (3  amount  In  sub- 


section (a)  and  the  (23.50  and  96  amounts 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  each  be  adjusted  by 
multiplying  such  amount  by  the  inflation  ad- 
justment factor  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  a  taxable  year  begins.  In  the  case  of 
gas  from  a  tight  formation,  the  $3  amount  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  adjusted. 

"  (3)  Credit  reduced  for  grants,  tax-exempt 
bonds,  and  subsidized  energy  financing. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  project  for  any  taxable  year 
(determined  after  the  application  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2) )  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  which  is  the  product  of  the  amount 
so  determined  for  such  year  and  a  fraction — 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  sum,  for 
the  taxable  year  and  all  prior  taxable  years, 
of— 

"(I)  grants  provided  by  the  United  States, 
a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  project, 

"(II)  proceeds  of  any  issue  of  State  or  local 
government  obligations  used  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  the  project  the  Interest  on  which 
Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  103,  and 

"(III)  the  aggregate  amount  of  subsidized 
energy  financing  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 48(1)  (11)  (C) )  provided  in  connection 
with  the  project,  and 

"(11)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  additions  to  the  capital 
account  for  the  project  for  the  taxable  year 
and  all  prior  taxable  years. 

"(B)  Amounts  determined  at  close  of 
year. — The  amounts  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  determined  as 
of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(4)  Credit  reduced  for  energy  credit. — 
The  amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  project  for 
any  taxable  year  (determined  after  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraphs  (I),  (2),  and  (3) )  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  allowed  under 
section  38  for  the  taxable  year  or  any  prior 
taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  energy  percent- 
age with  respect  to  property  used  In  tbe  proj- 
ect, over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  reci^itured 
with  respect  to  the  amount  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  — 

"(1)  under  section  47  for  tbe  taxable  year 
or  any  prior  taxable  year,  or 

"(11)  under  this  paragraph  for  any  prior 
taxable  year. 

The  amount  recaptured  under  section  47 
with  respect  to  any  property  shall  be  ap- 
propriately reduced  to  take  Into  account  any 
reduction  In  the  credit  allowed  by  this  sec- 
tion by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(5)  AppLicA'noN  with  other  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  tbe  credits  al- 
lowable under  a  section  of  this  subpeu-t  hav- 
ing a  lower  number  or  letter  designation 
than  this  section,  other  than  the  credits  al- 
lowable by  sections  31,  39,  and  43.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by  this 
chapter  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
53(a). 

"(c)  Definition  of  Qualified  Fuels. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified 
fuels'  means — 

"(A)  oil  produced  from  shale  and  tar 
sands, 

"(B)  gas  produced  from — 

"(1)  geopressured  brine,  Devonian  shale, 
coal  seams,  or  a  tight  fortnatlon,  or 

"(11)  biomass, 

"(C)  liquid,  gaseous,  or  solid  synthetic 
fuels  produced  from  coal  (Including  lignite), 
including  such  fuels  when  vised  as  feed- 
stocks. 


"(D)  (jualifylng  processed  wood  fuels,  and 

"(E)  steam  produced  from  solid  agricul- 
tural byproducts  (not  Including  timber  by- 
products). 

"(2)  Oas  from  geopressured  brine,  etc. — 

"iri)  Ln  ucNiSAL. — Except  as  provided  in 
subp>aragraph  (B).  the  determination  of 
whether  any  gas  is  produced  from  geopres- 
sured brine.  Devonian  shale,  coal  seams,  or 
a  tight  formation  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  section  503  of  tbe  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978. 

"(B)  Special  rules  rom  gas  from  tight 
formations. — ^The  term  "pas  produced  from 
a  tight  formation'  shall  only  include — 

"(1)  gas  the  price  of  which  is  regulated 
by  the  United  States,  and 

"(li)  gas  for  which  the  maximum  lawful 
price  S4>plicable  under  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  at  least  150  percent  of 
the  then  applicable  price  under  section  103  of 
such  Act. 

"(3)  Biomass. — The  term  'biomass'  means 
any  organic  material  which  is  an  alternate 
substance  (as  defined  in  section  48(1)  (3)  (B) ) 
other  than  coal  (including  lignite)  or  any 
product  of  such  coal. 

"(4)    QuALirriNG  prctssed  wood  fuel. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  term  'qualifying 
processed  wood  fuel'  means  any  processed 
solid  wood  fuel  (other  than  charcoal,  fire- 
place products,  or  a  product  used  for  orna- 
mental or  recreational  purposes)  which  has 
a  Btu  content  per  unit  of  volume  or  weight, 
determined  without  regard  to  any  nonwood 
elements,  which  is  at  least  40  percent  greater 
per  unit  of  volume  or  weight  than  the  Btu- 
content  of  the  wood  from  which  it  Is  pro- 
duced (determined  immediately  before  the 
processing) . 

"(B)  Election. — A  taxpayer  shall  elect,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulations  may  prescribe,  as  to 
whether  Btu  content  per  unit  shall  be  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  on  a 
volume  or  weight  basis.  Any  such  election — 

"(1)  shall  apply  to  all  production  from  a 
facility,  and 

"(11)  shall  be  effective  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  made  and  for  all 
subsequent  taxable  years  and.  once  made, 
may  be  revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  tbe 
Secretary. 

"(5)  Agricultural  byproduct  steam. — 
Steam  produced  from  solid  agricultural  by- 
products which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  In 
Ms  trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  sold  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  un- 
related person  on  tbe  date  on  which  It  is 
used. 

"(d)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Only  PRODUCTION  WITHIN  the  united 
states  taken  into  account. — Sales  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  this  section  only 
with  respect  to  qualified  fuels  the  production 
of  which  is  within — 

"(A»  the  United  States  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  638  ( 1 ) ) .  or 

"(B)  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  638(2) ) . 

"(2)  CoMPtn-ATioN  of  inflation  adjust- 
ment factor  and  reference  price. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  April  1  of  each  calendar  year,  de- 
termine and  publish  in  tbe  Federal  Register 
the  inflation  adjustment  factor  and  the  ref- 
erence price  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Inflation  adjustment  factor. — The 
term  'inflation  adjustment  factor'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  ONP  implicit 
price  deflator  for  the  calendar  year  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  ONP  Implicit 
price  deflator  for  calendar  year  1979.  The 
term  'ONP  implicit  deflator'  means  the  first 
revision  of  the  Implicit  price  deflator  for  the 
gross  national  product  as  computed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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PRICE   AND   APPLICATION   OP 

DEVONIAN  SHALE. 

PRICE        FOR        DEVONIAN 

purposes   of   this   section,    the 

price'  for  gas  from  Devonian 
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•oF-on.  EQUIVALENT. — ^The  term 

equivalent'    with    respect    to 

ns  that  amount  of  such  fuel 

Jtu  content  of  5.8  million;  ex- 
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DEPiNED. — The   term   'barrel' 
United  States  gallons. 

PERSONS. — Persons  shall   be 

to  each  other  if  such  per- 

treated  as  a  single  employer 

re^ilatlons  prescribed  under  sec- 


■'^RROUGH    IN    THE    CASE    OF    SUB- 
IONS,  ETC. — Under  regu- 
by   the   Secretary,    rules 
rules  of  subsections  (d)   and 
52  shall  apply. 
Not  Allowable  If  Taxpayer 
Under  Natural  Oas  Policy 
the  taxpayer  makes  an  elec- 
a4ctlon   107(d)    of  the  Nattiral 


Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  have  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  107  of  that  Act,  and 
subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  that  Act,  apply  with 
respect  to  gas  described  in  subsection  (c)  (1) 
(B)  (1)  produced  from  any  well  on  a  prop- 
erty, then  the  credit  allowable  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  allowed  with  respect  to  any 
gas  produced  on  that  property. 

"(f)  Application  of  Section. — 

•'(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  qualified  fuels — 

"(A)  which  are — 

"(1)  produced  from  a  well  drilled  after 
December  31,  1979,  and  before  January  1, 
1990, or 

••(11)  produced  In  a  facility  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  December  31,  1979,  and  before 
January  1, 1990,  and 

"(B)  which  are  sold  after  December  3, 
1979,  and  before  January  1, 2001. 

"(2)  Special  ritles  applicable  to  qualified 
processed  wood  and  solid  agricultural  by- 
product steam. 

"(A)  Credit  allowed  only  fob  certain 
production. — In  the  case  of  qualifying  proc- 
essed wood  fuel  and  steam  from  solid  agri- 
cultural byproducts,  this  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to — 

■■(i)  qualifying  processed  wood  fuel  pro- 
duced in  facilities  placed  in  service  after  De- 
cember 3,  1979,  and  before  January  1,  1982, 
which  Is  sold  before  the  later  of — 

"(I)  October  1,1983,  or 

"(II)  the  date  which  Is  3  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  facility  is  placed  In  serv- 
ice; and 

"(11)  steam  produced  in  facilities  placed  In 
service  after  December  31,  1979,  from  solid 
agricultural  byproducts  which  is  sold  before 
January  1,  1985. 

"(B)  Expanded  production  op  steam 
treated  as  new  facility  production. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(d)  (5),  In  the  case  of  a  facility  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  from  solid  agricultural 
byproducts  which  was  placed  in  service  be- 
fore January  1,  1980,  any  production  of 
steam  attributable  to  an  expansion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  facility  to  produce  such 
steam  through  placing  additional  or  replace- 
ment equipment  in  service  after  December 
31,  1979,  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
produced  by  a  facility  placed  in  service  on 
the  date  on  which  such  equipment  Is  placed 
In  service." 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  44C  the  following  new  Item: 
••Sec.  44D.  Credit  for  producing  fuel  from  a 

nonconventional  source." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  (re- 
lating to  designation  of  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  44C" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "44C  and  44D". 

(c)  Effective    Dates. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1979. 
Sec.  232.  Alcohol  Fuels. 

(a)  Extension  op  Exemption  Through 
1992.— 

(1)  Oasoline. — Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4081  (relating  to  gasoline  mixed  with  alco- 
hol) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale  after  December  31. 
1992." 

(2)  Special  fuels. — Subsection  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 4041  (relating  to  fuels  containing  alco- 
hol )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Termination. — Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale  or  use  after  December 
31.  1992." 

(3)  Technical   amendment. — Subsections 


(a)  (2)  and  (b)  (2)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1978  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
and  before  October  1,  1984". 

(b)   Credit  Against  Income  Tax. — 
(1)  In  general. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  I  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowed)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44E.  Alcohol  Used  as  Fuel. 

"(a)    Oeneral  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by   this    chapter   for    the   taxable   year   an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 
"(1)  the  alcohol  mixture  credit,  plus 
"(2)  the  alcohol  credit. 
"(b)     DETiNrnoN    OF    Alcohol    Mixture 
Credit  and  Alcohol  Credit. — For  purposes 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  Alcohol  mixture  credit. — 
"(A)  In  general. — The  alcohol  mixture 
credit  of  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year 
Is  40  cents  for  each  gallon  of  alcohol  used 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  production  of  a  quali- 
fied mixture. 

"(B)  Qualified  mixture. — The  term  'quali- 
fied mixture'  means  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
gasoline  or  of  alcohol  and  a  special  fuel 
which — 

"(1)  is  sold  by  the  taxpayer  producing  such 
mixture  to  any  person  for  use  as  a  fuel,  or 

"(11)  is  used  as  a  fuel  by  the  taxpayer  pro- 
ducing such  mixture. 

"(C)  Sale  or  use  must  be  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness, ETC. — Alcohol  used  In  the  production  of 
a  qualified  mixture  shall  be  taken  Into 
account — 

"(1)  only  If  the  sale  or  use  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  Is  in  a  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  for  the  taxable  year  in  Which  such 
sale  or  use  occurs. 

"(D)  Casual  ofp-farm  production  not 
eligible. — No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  casual  off- 
farm  production  of  a  qualified  mixture. 
"(2)  Alcohol  credit. — 
"(A)  In  general. — The  alcohol  credit  of 
any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  is  40  cents 
for  each  gallon  of  alcohol  which  is  not  in  a 
mixture  with  gasoline  or  a  special  fuel  (other 
than  any  denaturant)  and  which  during  the 
taxable  year — 

"(1)  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  fuel  In  a 
trade  or  business,  or 

"(11)  is  sold  by  the  taxpayer  at  retail  to  a 
person  and  placed  In  the  fuel  tank  of  such 
person's  vehicle. 

"(B)  User  credit  not  to  apply  to  alcohol 
SOLD  AT  RETAIL. — No  Credit  Shall  be  allowed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  with  respect  to 
anv  alcohol  which  was  sold  In  a  retail  sale 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (11) . 

"(3)  Smaller  credit  for  lower  proof  al- 
cohol.— In  the  case  of  any  alcohol  with  a 
proof  which  is  at  least  150  but  less  than  190 
paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)  (A)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  "30  cents"  for  "40 
cents". 

"(4)  Adding  of  denaturants  not  treated 
as  mixture. — The  adding  of  any  denaturant 
to  alcohol  shall  not  be  treated  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mixture. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Exemption  From 
Excise  Tax. — ^The  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowable under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  alcohol  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  be  propeny  re- 
duced to  take  into  account  any  benefit  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  such  alcohol  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  section  4041  (k) 
or  4081(c). 

"(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  section — 
"  ( 1 )  Alcohol  defined. — 
"(A)   In  general. — The  term  'alcohol'  In- 
cludes methanol  and  ethanol  but  does  not 
Include — 

"(1)    alcohol    produced    from   petroleum, 
natural  gas,  or  coal,  or 
"(U)  alcohol  with  a  proof  of  less  than  150. 
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"(B)  Determination  of  proof. — The  deter- 
mination of  the  proof  of  any  alcohol  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  added  dena- 
turants.   

"(2)  Special  fuel  defined. — ^The  term 
'special  fuel'  Includes  any  liquid  fuel  (other 
than  gasoline)  which  Is  suitable  for  use  in 
an  Internal  combustion  engine. 

••(3)  Mixture  or  alcohol  not  used  as  a 
fuel,  etc. 

"(A)  Mixtures. — If — 

"(I)  any  credit  was  allowable  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  alcohol  used  In  the 
production  of  any  qualified  mixtiu-e,  and 

"(II)  any  person — 

"(I)  separates  the  alcohol  from  the  mix- 
ture, or 

"(II)  without  separation,  uses  the  mixture 
other  than  as  a  fuel, 

then  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  such  per- 
son a  tax  equal  to  40  cents  a  gallon  (30 
cents  In  the  case  of  alcohol  with  a  proof 
less  than  190)  for  each  gallon  of  alcohol  in 
such  mixture. 

"(B)  Alcohol. — If — 

"(1)  any  credit  was  allowable  under  this 
section  vrtth  respect  to  the  retail  sale  of  any 
alcohol,  and 

"(11)  any  person  mixes  such  alcohol  or  uses 
such  alcohol  other  than  as  a  fuel, 
then  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  such  person 
a  tax  equal  to  40  cents  a  gallon  (30  cents  In 
the  case  of  alcohol  with  a  proof  less  than 
190)  for  each  gallon  of  such  alcohol. 

"(C)  Applicable  laws. — All  provisions  of 
law,  Including  penalties,  shall,  insofar  as  ap- 
plicable and  not  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, apply  in  respect  of  any  tax  imposed  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  as  if  such  tax 
were  Imposed  by  section  4081  and  not  by  this 
chapter. 

"(4)  Volume  of  alcohol. — For  purposes 
of  determining — 

"(A)  under  subsection  (a)  the  number  of 
gallons  of  alcohol  with  respect  to  which  a 
credit  is  allowable  under  subsection  (.%) ,  or 

"(B)  under  section  4041(k)  or  4081(c) 
the  percentage  of  any  mixture  which  con- 
sists of  alcohol, 

the  volume  of  alcohol  shall  Include  the  vol- 
ume of  auy  denaturant  (Including  gasoline) 
which  is  added  under  any  formulas  approved 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  that  such 
denaturants  do  not  exceed  5  percent  of 
the  volvme  of  such  alcohol  (Including 
denaturants) . 

"(5)  Pass-through  in  the  case  of  sub- 
chapter s  corporations,  etc. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  sim- 
ilar to  the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  section  52  shall  apply. 

"(e)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  this  section  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  designation  than  this  section, 
other  than  credits  allowable  by  sections  31. 
39,  and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter'  shall  not  Include  any  tax  treated 
as  not  Imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the 
last  sentence  of  section  53(a). 

"(2)  Carryover  OF  unused  CREDIT. — 

"(A)  In  general. — If  the  amount  of  the 
credit  determined  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable 
yetu-  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred 
to  as  the  'unused  credit  year'),  such  excess 
shall  be  an  alcohol  fuel  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year,  and  shall  be  added  to 
the  amount  allowable  as  credit  under  sub- 
section   (a)     for    such    years.    The    entire 


amoimt  of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused 
credit  year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest 
of  the  7  taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason 
of  the  preceding  sentence)  such  credit  may 
be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  6 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  becatise  of 
the  limitation  contained  In  subparagraph 
(B),  such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added 
for  a  prior  taxable  year  to  \rtUch  such  un- 
used credit  may  be  carried. 

"(B)  Limttatton. — The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
subparagraph  (a)  for  any  succeeding  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  paragraph 
(1)  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are 
attributable  to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

"(f)  Terminatiom. — 

"(1)  In  cenisal. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  use  after  December  31, 
1992.  

"(2)  No  carryovers  to  years  after  1894. — 

No  amount  may  be  carried  under  subsection 
(e)  (2)  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1994." 

(2)  Technical  amendments  related  to 
carryover  of  credit. 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  55(c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   sentence: 

"In  determining  any  carryover  under  section 
44E(e)(2),  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule  set 
forth  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated 
as  Inserted  in  this  paragraph  before  sub- 
paragraph (A) ,  and  the  applications  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  and  (C)  shall  be  ad- 
justed, accordingly." 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  (relat- 
ing to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(27)  Credit  under  section  44E  for  alco- 
hol USED  AS  FUEL. — ^Tlie  acquiring  corpora- 
tion shall  take  Into  account  (to  the  extent 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  44E,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) the  Items  required  to  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  section  44E  In  re- 
spect of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corpo- 
ration." 

(C)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  limi- 
tations on  unused  Investment  credits,  work 
Incentive  credits,  new  employee  credits,  for- 
eign taxes,  and  capital  losses),  as  In  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1982,  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  Inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44E(e)  (2) ," 
after  "section  53(c),",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "new  employee 
credits"  In  the  section  heading  and  In- 
serting   In    lieu    thereof    "new    employee 

CREDITS,  alcohol  FUEL  CREDITS". 

(D)  Section  383  (as  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Art  of  1976)  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  Inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44E(e)(2)," 
after  "section  53(c).",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "new  employee 
CREDITS"  In  the  section  heading  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "new  employee 
credits,  alcohol  fuel  credits". 

(3)  Other  technical  and  conforming 
amendments. 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4081  (c)  (de- 
fining alcohol)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  does  not  Include  alcohol  with  a 
proof  of  less  than  190  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  added  denaturants)." 


(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  alter  the 
item  relating  to  section  44D  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Sec.   44E.   Alcohol  used  as  fuel." 

(C)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  desigiiA- 
tlon  of  income  tax  payments  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund),  as  amended  by 
section  231.  is  amended  by  striking  out  •'and 
44D"  and  Inserting  "440.  and  44E". 

(c)  Credit  To  Be  Included  in  Income. — 

(1)  In  general. — Part  n  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Items  speclfl- 
cally  Included  in  gross  income)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  86.  Alcohol  Fuel  Credit. 

"Gross  Income  includes  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  44E  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  thereof)." 

(2)  Technical  amendment. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  55(b)(1)  (defining  al- 
ternative minimum  taxable  Income)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  667"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  83  or  667". 

(3)  CoNPORMiNC  amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  such  part  II  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  86.  Alcohol  fuel  credit." 

(d)  Refund  of  Tax  on  Oasolxnx  Used  To 
Produce  Certain  Alcohol  Fuels. — 

(1)  General  rule. — Section  6427  (rent- 
ing to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f),  (g). 
(h),  (i),  and  (J)  as  subsections  (g),  (h). 
(1),   (j),  and  (k),  respectively;   and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Oasoline  Used  to  Produce  Cxktain 
Alcohol  Fuels. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (I),  If  any  gasoline  on  which  tax 
Is  imposed  by  section  4081  Is  used  by  any 
person  In  producing  a  mixture  described  in 
section  4081(c)  which  Is  sold  or  used  In  such 
person's  trade  or  business,  the  Secretary 
shall  jjay  (without  interest)  to  such  person 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  amoimt 
of  the  tax  imposed  on  such  gasoline.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  mixture  sold  or  used  after 
December  31.  1992. 

"(2)  Coordination  with  other  repay- 
ment provisions. — No  amount  shall  be  pay- 
able under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  this 
section  or  under  section  6420  or  6421  with 
respect  to  any  gasoline  with  respect  to  which 
an  amount  Is  payable  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  " 

(2)  Quarterly  refund  allowed  wherf 
s200  or  more  is  payable. 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  64J»7 
(g)(2)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1),  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (U),  and  by  Inserting  after  clause 
(li)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(III)  $200  or  more  Is  payable  under  sub- 
section (f),". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6427 
(g)(2)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Special  rule.— If  the  requirements 
of  clause  (II)  or  clause  (111)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  are  met  by  any  person  for  any  quarter 
but  the  requirements  of  subparagraoh  (A) 
(1)  are  not  met  by  such  person  for  such 
quarter,  such  person  may  file  a  claim  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  such  quarter  only 
with  respect  to  amounts  referred  to  in  the 
clause  (or  clauses)  of  subparagraph  (A)  the 
requirements  of  which  are  met  by  such  per- 
son for  such  quarter." 

(3)  Treatment  op  subsequent  sepaka- 
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tence, together  with  a  statement  that  the 
application  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  had  been  sent  on  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  the  Secretary  received 
the  application. 

■■(C)      Multiple     applications. — If     more 
than  one  application  is  submitted  with  re- 
ject to  any  eligible  distilled  spirits  plant 
in   any   calendar  quarter,  the  provisions  of 
this   section   shall   apply   only   to   the   first 
application  submitted  with  respect  to  such 
plant  during  such  quarter.  For  purposes  of 
the   preceding   sentence:    If   a   corrected   or 
amended  first  application  is  filed,  such  ap- 
plication shall  not  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate   application,    and    the     15-day    period 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  com- 
mence   with    receipt    of    the    corrected    or 
amended  application. 
■■(2)  Determination. — 
'■(A)  In  general. — In  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  has  noti- 
fied an  applicant  of  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph   (1)(A),  the   Secretary  shall  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  such  operating 
permit  Is  to  be  issued,  and  shall  notify  the 
applicant  of  such  determination,  within  45 
days  of  the  date  on  which  notice  was  sent 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  (B) . 

■'(B)  Failure  to  make  determination. — If 
the  Secretary  has  not  notified  an  applicant 
within  the  time  prescribed  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  application  shall  be  treated 
as  approved. 

■■(C)  Rejection  of  application. — If  the 
Secretary  determines  under  subparagraph 
(A)  that  a  permit  should  not  be  issued— 

■(1)  the  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the  no- 
tice to  the  applicant  of  such  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A)  detailed  reasons  for 
such  determination,  and 

■■(11)  such  determination  shall  not  preju- 
dice any  further  application  for  such  operat- 
ing permit. 

"(3)  Bond — No  bond  shall  be  required  for 
an  eligible  distiUed  spirit  plant.  For  purposes 
of  section  5212  and  subsection  (e)(2)  of 
this  section,  the  premises  of  an  eligible  dis- 
tilled spirits  plant  shall  be  treated  as  bonded 
premises. 

"(4)  Eligible  distilled  spirits  plant. — The 
term  'eligible  distilled  spirits  plant'  means  a 
plant  which  Is  used  to  produce  distilled 
spirits  exclusively  for  fuel  use  and  the  pro- 
duction from  which  does  not  exceed  10.000 
proof  gallons  per  year. 

"(d)  Withdrawal  Free  or  Tax. — Distilled 
spirits  produced  under  this  section  may  be 
withdrawn  free  of  tax  from  the  bonded 
premises  (and  any  premises  which  are  not 
bonded  by  reason  of  subsection  (c)(3))  of 
a  distilled  spirits  plant  exclusively  for  fuel 
use  as  provided  In  section  5214(a)  (12). 

"(e)  Prohibited  Withdrawal,  Use,  Sale, 
OR  Disposition. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Distilled  spirits  pro- 
duced under  this  section  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn, used,  sold,  or  disposed  of  for  other 
than  fuel  use. 

"(2)  Rendering  unfit  for  use.  — For  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe!  dis- 
tilled spirits  produced  under  this  section 
shall,  before  withdrawal  from  the  bonded 
premises  of  a  distilled  spirits  plant,  be  ren- 
dered unfit  for  beverage  use  by  the  addition 
of  substances  which  will  not  Impair  the 
quality  of  the  spirits  for  fuel  use. 

"(f)  Definition  op  Distilled  Spirits. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'distilled 
spirits'  does  not  Include  distilled  spirits  pro- 
duced from  petroleum,  natural  gas,  or  coal'. 
(2)  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments.— 


(A)  Section  5601(a)  (relating  to  criminal 
penalties)  is  amended  by  adding  the  word 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14)  and  Dy 
inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  '14) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(15)  Unauthorized  withdrawal,  use, 
sale,  or  distribution  of  disiilled  spirits  for 
FUEL  USE. — Withdraws,  uses,  sells,  or  other- 
wise disposes  of  distilled  spirit  produced  un- 
der section  5181  for  other  than  fuel  use;". 

(B)  Section  5214(a)  (relating  to  with- 
drawal of  distilled  spirits  from  bonded  prem- 
ises free  of  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

•■(12)  free  of  tax  in  the  case  of  distllleo 
spirits  produced  under  section  5181." 

(C)  Section  5004(a)(2)(B)  (relating  to 
lien  for  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""or 
(11),"  and  inserting  "(11),  or  (12),". 

(D)  Section  5005(d)  (relating  to  person 
liable  for  tax)  is  amended,  by  striking  out 
"or  (11)."  and  Inserting  "(11).  or   (12).". 

(E)  Section  221(d)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
of  1978  is  repealed. 

(F)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  51  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  5181  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  5180  the  following  new 
items: 
"Sec.  5181.  Distilled  spirits  for  fuel  use. 

'Sec.  5182.  Cross  references." 

(f)  Study  of  Imported  Alcohol. — Within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
furnish  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  recommendations 
as  to  what  methods,  if  any,  may  be  used  to 
limit  the  Importing  of  alcohol  into  the 
United  States  for  fuel  purposes,  including, 
but  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  denial  of  the  exemption  under  sec- 
tions 4081(C)  and  4041  (k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  of  the  credit  under 
section  44E  of  such  Code  to  fuels  produced 
from  Imported  alcohol, 

(2)  Import  quotas  and  duties  on  such  al- 
cohol, and 

(3)  strict  surveillance  of  such  Imports  to 
monitor  their  effect  on  the  domestic  fuel 
alcohol  industry. 

(g)  Reports. — Subsection  (c)  of  section 
221  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■■(c)  Reports. — On  April  1  of  each  year, 
beginning  with  April  1,  1981,  and  ending 
with  April  1,  1992,  the  Secretary  of  Eaergj-, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fuel.  The  report  shall 
include — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  firms  engaged  in 
the  alcohol  fuel  industry, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  alcohol  fuel  sold  in 
each  State,  and  the  amount  of  gasoline  saved 
In  each  State  by  reason  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
fuels. 

"(3)  the  revenue  loss  resulting  from  the 
exemptions  from  tax  for  alcohol  fuels  under 
sections  4041  (k)  and  4081(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  credit  allow- 
able under  section  44E  of  such  Code  and  the 
Impact  of  such  revenue  loss  on  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  and 

"(4)  the  cost  of  production  and  the  retail 
cost  of  alcohol  fuels  as  compared  to  gasoline 
and  special  fuels  not  mixed  with  alcohol.' 

( h  I   Effective  Dates  — 

(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c). — The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
apply  to  sales  or  uses  after  September  30, 
1980.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  s'jch  date 

(2)  Subsection  (di. — 

(A)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (d)  shall  tal  e  effect  on  Janu- 
arj-  1.  1979. 

(B)  Transitional  rule. — Any  mixture  sold 
or  used  on  or  after  January  1.  1979,  and  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  is  described  in  section  6427(f)(1)  of 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (d) )  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  6427  of  such  Code,  be  treated 
as  sold  or  used  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  Distilled  spirits  plants. — The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  beginning  more  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  IV — Energy-Related  Uses  of  Tax 
Exempt   Bonds 
Sec.  241.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  FAciLrnEs. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  103  (relating  to 
interest  on  governmental  obligations)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  (h).  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (f)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  QuAiariED  Steam-Generating  or  Al- 
cohol-Producing Facilities. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(4)(E).  the  term  'solid  waste  dis- 
posal facility"  Includes — 

"(A)  a  qualified  steam-generating  facility, 
and 

"(B)  a  qualified  alcohol-producing  facility. 

"(2)  Qualified  steam -generating  facility 
defined. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
term  'qualified  steam-generating  facility' 
means  a  steam-generating  facility  for 
which — 

••(A)  more  than  half  of  the  fuel  (deter- 
mined on  a  Btu  basis)  Is  solid  waste  or  fuel 
derived  from  solid  waste,  and 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  solid  waste 
derived  fuel  Is  produced  at  a  facility  which 
Is— 

"(1)  located  at  or  adjacent  to  the  site  for 
such  steam-generating  facility;  and 

"(11)  owned  and  operated  by  the  person 
who  owns  and  operates  the  steam-generating 
facility. 

"(3)  Qualified  alcohol-producing  facil- 
ny. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
term  'qualified  alcohol -producing  facility 
means  a  facility — 

"(A)  the  primary  product  of  which  is 
alcohol, 

"(B)  more  than  half  of  the  feedstock  for 
which  Is  solid  waste  or  a  feedstock  derived 
from  solid  wsiste,  and 

"(C)  substantially  all  of  the  solid  waste 
derived  feedstock  for  which  Is  produced  at 
a  facility  which  Is — 

"(1)  located  at  or  adjacent  to  the  site  for 
such  alcohol-producing  facility,  and 

"(li)  owned  and  operated  by  the  person 
who  owns  and  operates  the  alcohol -produc- 
ing facility. 

"(4)  Special  rule  in  case  of  steam-gen- 
erating facility. — A  facility  for  producing 
solid  waste  derived  fuel  shall  be  treated  as 
a  facility  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (II)  of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  if — 

"(A)  such  facility  and  the  steam-generat- 
ing facility  are  owned  and  operated  by  or  for 
a  State  or  the  same  political  subdivision  or 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  solid  waste 
used  In  producing  the  solid  waste  derived 
fuel  at  the  facility  producing  such  fuel  Is 
collected  from  the  area  In  which  the  steam- 
generating  facility  Is  located." 

(b)  Certain   Solid    Waste    and   Enzrgy- 

PRODUCINC  FACILiriES. — 

(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  any  obligation  Issued  by  an  authority 
for  2  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  which  is  part  of  an  issue  substantially 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
to  nrovltfe  solid  waste-energv  producing 
facilities  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
n^^ets  the  re^u<r°ments  of  section  ir)3(b)  (4) 
(E)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  solid  waste 
disposal,  etc..  facilities) .  Nothing  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  construed  to  over- 
ride the  limitations  of  section  103(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  arbitrage  bonds). 


(2)  Solid  waste-energy  pRODtrciMG  fa- 
cilities.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
term  "solid  waste-energy  producing  facili- 
ties" means  any  solid  waste  disposal  facility 
and  any  facility  for  the  production  of  steam 
and  electrical  energy  if — 

(A)  substantially  all  of  the  fuel  for  the 
facility  producing  steam  and  electrical  en- 
ergy is  derived  from  solid  waste  from  such 
solid  waste  disposal  facility, 

(B)both  such  solid  waste  disposal  facility 
and  the  facility  producing  steam  and  electri- 
cal energy  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  au- 
thority referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  and 

(C)  all  of  the  electrical  energy  and  steam 
produced  by  the  facility  for  producing  steam 
and  electricity  which  Is  not  used  by  such 
facility  is  sold,  for  purposes  other  than  re- 
sale, to  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Solid  waste  disposal  FACiLrTY. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  term  ■'solid 
waste  disposal  facility"  means  any  solid 
waste  disposal  facility  within  the  meaning 
of  section  103(b)  (4)  (E)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  section  103(g)  of  such  Code.) 

(4)  Obligations  must  be  in  registered 
FORM. — This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  obligation  which  is  not  issued  in  regis- 
tered form. 

(c)  Special  Rule  fob  Certain  Alcohol- 
producing  FACILTnES. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 103(g)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall 
not  apply  to  any  facility  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  from  solid  waste  If — 

(A)  substantially  all  of  the  solid  waste  de- 
rived feedstock  for  such  facility  is  produced 
at  a  facility  which — 

(1)  ■went  into  full  production  in  1977. 
(11)  is  located  within  the  limits  of  a  city. 

and 

(ill)  Is  located  in  the  same  metropolitan 
area  as  the  alcohol-producing  facility,  and 

(B)  before  March  1,  1980.  there  were  nego- 
tiations between  a  governmental  body  and 
an  organization  described  In  section  501(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  a  special 
process  for  the  production  of  alcohol  at  such 
alcohol-producing  facility. 

(2)  Limitation. — The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  issued  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any  project 
shall  not  exceed  $30,000,000. 

(3)  Termination. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985. 

(d)  H^FFECTivE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  sulasection  (a)  and  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  obligations  issued  after  October 
18,  1979. 

Sec.  242.  Qualified  Hydroelectric  Generat- 
ing Facilities. 
(a)    Qualified  Hydroelectric  Generating 
Facilities. — 

(1)  In  general. — Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
103(b)  (relating  to  certain  exempt  activi- 
ties) is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (P), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■•(H)  qualified  hydroelectric  generating 
facilities." 

(2)  Definitions. — Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 103  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (8)  as  paragraph  (9)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (7)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(8)  Qualified  hydroelectric  generating 
FACILITIES. — ^Por   purposes  of   this  section — 

"(A)  Qualified  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing   FACiLrrT. — The    term    'qualified    hydro- 


electric generating  facility'  means  any  quali- 
fied hydroelectric  generating  property  which 
is  owned  by  a  State,  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(B)  Qualified  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing property. — 

"(i)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  term  -qualified  hydroelectric 
generating  property'  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  by  section  48(1)  (13) . 

■'(11)  Dam  must  be  owned  by  govern- 
mental body. — The  term  'qualified  hydro- 
electric generating  property'  does  not  include 
any  property  installed  at  the  site  of  any  dam 
described  in  section  48(1)  (13)  (B)  d)  (I)  un- 
less such  dam  was  owned  by  one  or  more 
governmental  bodies  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  October  18.  1979.  and  at  all 
times  thereafter  until  the  obligations  are  no 
longer  outstanding. 

"(C)  LiMn-ATioN.— Paragraph  (4)  (H)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  Issue 
of  obligations  (otherwise  qualifying  under 
paragraph  (4)  (H)  If  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  issue  which  Is  used  to  provide 
qualified  hydroelectric  generating  facilities 
exceeds  (by  more  than  an  insubstantial 
amount)    the  product  of — 

••(1)  the  eligible  cost  of  the  facilities  be- 
ing provided  In  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  issue,  and 

•'(11)    the  installed  capacity  fraction. 

"(D)  Installed  capacitv  fraction.^ — The 
term  Installed  capacity  fraction'  means  the 
fraction — 

■•(I)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  25.  re- 
duced by  1  for  each  megawatt  by  which  the 
installed  capacity  exceeds  100  megawatts, 
and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  megawatts  of  the  Installed  capac- 
ity (but  not  In  excess  of  100). 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  Installed  capacity"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  48(1)  (13)(E). 

■'(E)  Eligible  cost. — 

"(I)  In  general. — The  eligible  coet  of  any 
facilities  is  that  jjortion  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  facilities  which  Is  reasonably  expected— 

"(I)  to  be  the  cost  to  the  governmental 
body  described  In  subparagraph  (A) .  and 

"(II)  to  be  attributable  to  periods  after 
October  18.  1979.  and  before  1986  (determined 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
48(m)). 

"(li)  Longer  period  for  certain  hydro- 
electric generating  property. — :f  an  appli- 
cation has  been  docketed  by  the  Fcdera'. 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  with  respect  to  the  Installation 
of  anv  qualified  hydroelectric  generating 
property,  clause  (1)  (II)  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  property  by  substituting 
'1989'  for  '1986'. 

"(P)  Certain  prior  issues  taken  into  ac- 
count.— If  the  proceeds  of  2  or  more  issues 
(whether  or  not  the  issuer  of  each  Issue  is 
the  same)  are  cr  will  be  used  to  finance  the 
same  facilities,  then,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (C),  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  proceeds  of  any  later  issue  used  to  fi- 
nance such  facilities,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account  the  proceeds  used  to  finance 
such  facilities  of  all  prior  such  issues  which 
are  outstanding  at  the  time  of  such  later 
issue  (not  including  as  outstanding  any  obli- 
gation which  Is  to  be  redeemed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  later  Issue) ." 

(b)  Application  of  Section  103(b)  (4)  (H) 
TO  Certain  Facilities. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — For  purposes  of  section 
103(b)  (4)  (H)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  hydroelectric 
generating  faculties) .  in  the  case  of  a  hydro- 
electric generating  facility  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  — 

(A)  the  facility  shall  be  treated  as  a  quali- 
fied hydroelectric  generating  facility  (as  de- 
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(E)  such  obligations  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  103(h)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  Renewable  energy  property. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "re- 
newable energy  property"  means  property 
used  to  produce  energy  (including  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  substitute  fuels)  from  renew- 
able energy  sources  (Including  wind,  solar, 
and  geothermal  energy,  waste  heat,  biomass, 
and  water) . 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  obligations  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  244.  Certain  Obligations  MnsT  Be  in 
Registered  Form  And  Not  Guar- 
anteed OR  Subsidized  Under  An 
Energy  Program. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  103  (relating 
to  interest  on  governmental  obligations),  as 
amended  by  section  241,  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sutisection  (h)  as  subsection  (1) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

■■(h)  Certain  Obligations  Must  Be  in 
REcisrEREo  Form  and  Not  Guaranteed  or 
Subsidized  Under  an  Energy  Program. — 

■•(1)  In  general. — An  obligation  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  shall  be  treated  as 
an  obligation  not  described  in  subsection  (a) 
if— 

"(A)  such  obligation  is  not  Issued  In  reg- 
istered form, 

"(B)  the  pajrment  of  principal  or  interest 
with  respect  to  such  obligation  Is  guaran- 
teed (in  whole  or  In  part)  by  the  United 
States  under  a  program  a  principal  purpose 
of  which  is  to  encourage  the  production 
or  conservation  of  energy,  or 

"(C)  the  payment  of  the  principal  or 
Interest  with  respect  to  such  obligation  Is  to 
be  made  (in  whole  or  in  part)  with  funds 
provided  under  such  a  program  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State. 

"(2)  Obligations  to  whicb  this  sitbsec- 
TioN  applies. — This  subsection  shall  apply  to 
any  obligations  to  which  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  does  not  apply  by  reason  of — 

"(A)  subsection  (b)(4)(H)  (relating  to 
qualified  hydroelectric  generating  facilities) , 
or 

"(B)  subsection  (g)  (relating  to  qualified 
steam-generating  or  alcohol -producing 
facilities)  ." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  on  or  after  October  18,  1979. 

Part  V — Tertiary  Injectants 
Sec.  251.  Tertiary  Injectants. 

(a)  Deduction  for  Tertiary  Injectants. — 
(1)  In  general. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions 
for  Individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  193.  Tertiary  Injectants. 

"  (a)  Allowance  op  Deduction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  the  qualified 
tertiary  Injectant  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
for  tertiary  injectants  Injected  during  such 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Qualified  Tertiary  Injectant  Ex- 
penses.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  ter- 
tiary Injectant  expenses'  means  any  cost  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  (whether 
or  not  chargeable  to  capital  account)  for  any 
tertiary  Injectant  (other  than  a  hydrocarbon 
injectant  which  Is  recoverable)  which  Is 
used  as  a  part  of  a  tertiary  recovery  method. 

"(2)  Hydrocarbon  injectant. — The  term 
■hydrocarbon  injectant'  includes  natural  gas, 
crude  oil,  and  any  other  injectant  which  is 
comprised  of  more  than  an  Insignificant 
amount  of  natural  gas  or  crude  oil.  The 
term  does  not  include  any  tertiary  Injectant 


which  Is  hydrocarbon-based,  or  a  hydro- 
carbon-derivative, and  which  Is  comprised 
of  no  more  than  an  insignificant  amount  of 
natural  gas  or  crude  oil.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  that  portion  of  a  hydrocarbon 
Injectant  which  is  not  a  hydrocarbon  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  hydrocarbon  Injectant. 

"(3)        lEKXIARY       RECOvUtY       METHOD. — The 

term  'tertiary  recovery  method'  means — 

"(A)  any  method  which  Is  described  in 
subparagraphs  (1)  through  (9)  of  section 
212.''/8(c)  of  the  June  1979  energy  regula- 
tions (as  defined  by  section  4996(b)  (8)  (C)), 
or 

'■(B)  any  other  method  to  provide  tertiary 
enhanced  recovery  which  Is  approved  by  'vhe 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Application  With  Other  Deduc- 
tions.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  expendi- 
ture— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
has  made  an  election  under  section  263(c) ,  or 

"(2)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  is 
allowed  or  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter." 

(2)  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments.— 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  193.  Tertiary  injectants." 

(B)  Section  263(a)(1)  (relating  to  cap- 
ital  expenditures)    is  amended — 

(i)  by  strilclng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E). 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".or",  and 

(III)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(G)  e.xpenditures  for  tertiary  Injectants 
with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  is  allowed 
under  section  193." 

(C)  Section  1245(a)  (relating  to  gain  trom 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  property) 
is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  190"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraphs  (2)  (D)  and  (3)  (D) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "190.  or  193", 

(II)  by  inserting  "193,"  after  "190,"  each 
place  it  apepars  in  paragraph  (2).  and 

(ill)  by  Inserting  ■or  193"  after  "190"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph   (2). 

(D)  Section  1250(b)(3)  (relating  to  de- 
preciation adjustments)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■or  190"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•190,  or  193" 

(b)     Effective     Date. — The    amendmenti) 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1979. 
TITLE  III— LOW-INCOME  ENERGY 
ASSISTANCE 
short  title 
Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980". 
statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
Sec  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  recent  dramatic  increases  in  the  cost 
of  primary  energy  sources  have  caused  cor- 
responding sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of 
home  energy; 

(2)  reliable  data  projections  show  that 
the  cost  of  home  energy  will  continue  to 
climb  at  excessive  rates; 

(3)  the  cost  of  essential  home  energy  im- 
poses a  disproportionately  larger  burden  on 
fixed-income,  lower  income,  and  lower  mid- 
dle income  households  and  the  rising  cost  of 
such  energy  is  beyond  the  control  of  such 
households; 

(4)  fixed-Income,  lower-income,  and  low- 
er-middle-lncome  households  should  be  pro- 
tected from  disproportionately  adverse  effects 
on  their  incomes  resulting  from  national 
energy  policy; 

(5)  adequate  home  heating  Is  a  necessary 
aspect  of  shelter  and  the  lack  of  home  heat- 
ing poses  a  threat  to  life,  health,  or  safety; 
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(6)  adequate  home  cooling  Is  necessary 
for  certain  individuals  to  avoid  a  threat  to 
life,  health,  or  safety; 

(7)  low-income  households  often  lacK  ac- 
cess to  energy  supplies  because  of  the  struc- 
ture of  home  energy  distribution  systems  and 
prevailing  credit  practices;  and 

(8)  assistance  to  households  in  meeting 
the  burden  of  rising  energy  costs  Is  Insuffi- 
cient from  existing  State  and  Federal  sources. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  provide  assistance  to  eli- 
gible households  to  offset  the  rising  costs  of 
home  energy  that  are  excessive  In  relation  to 
household  Income. 

definitions 

Sec.  303.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "household"  means  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  who  are  living  together 
as  one  economic  unit  for  whom  residential 
energy  is  customarily  purchased  in  coounon 
or  who  make  undesignated  payments  for 
energy  In  the  form  of  rent; 

(2)  "home  energy"  means  a  source  of 
heating  or  cooling  in  residential  dwellings: 

(3)  "lower  living  standard  Income  level" 
means  the  income  level  (adjusted  for  re- 
gional, metropolitan,  and  nonmetropolltan 
differences  and  family  size)  determined  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  based  upon 
the  most  recent  "lower  living  standard  fam- 
ily budget"  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  and 

(5)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

home  energy  grants  authorized 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  to  States  on  behalf  of 
eligible  households  to  assist  such  households 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  home  energy. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adequate 
notice  of  assistance  available  under  this 
title,  appropriations  under  this  title  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation.  Funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

BUCIBLE   households 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Eligible  household  means  any 
household  which  the  State  determines  Is — 

(1)  a  household  In  which  one  or  more  In- 
dividuals are  eligible  for  (A)  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  the  State's 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (other  than  such  aid  in 
the  form  of  foster  care  In  accordance  with 
section  408  of  such  Act).  (B)  supplemental 
security  Income  payments  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  (C)  food  stamps 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  or  (D) 
payments  under  section  415.  521,  541,  or  642 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
certain  veterans'  benefits);  and 

(2)  any  other  household  with  an  Income 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard Income  level  as  determined  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  a  household  which  Is  eligible  for 
supplemental  security  income  payments 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
but  not  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A) , 
(C).  or  (D)  of  this  section,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  home  energy  assistance 
under  this  title  if  the  eligibility  of  a  house- 
hold is  dependent  upon — 

(1)  an  Individual  whose  annual  supple- 
mental security  income  benefit  rate  Is  re- 
duced pursuant  to  section  1811(e)  (1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  being  In  an 
institution  receiving  payments  (under  title 


imc  of  that  Act)  with  respect  to  that  in- 
dividual, 

(2)  an  individual  to  whom  the  reduction 
specified  in  section  1612(a)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  that 
Act  applies,  or 

(3)  a  child  described  In  section  1614(f) 
(2)  of  that  Act  (Who  Is  living  together  with  a 
parent  or  the  spouse  of  a  parent) . 

(c)  In  verifying  income  eligibility  for  the 
purpose  of  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
State  shall  apply  procedures  and  policies 
consistent  with  procedures  and  policies  used 
by  the  State  agency  administering  programs 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  From  95  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  one-half  of  such  95 
per  centum  as  the  aggregate  residential 
energy  expenditure  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  aggregate  residential  energy  expenditure 
for  all  States. 

(3)  From  95  per  centum  of  such  sums,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  one- 
half  of  such  95  per  centum  as  the  total 
number  of  heating  degree  days  in  such  State 
squared,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  house- 
holds in  such  State  having  Incomes  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  lower  living  standard 
Income  level,  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  pro- 
ducts for  all  States. 

(3)  (A)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  Is  less  than  $100,000,000,  the 
allotment  of  such  State  shall,  subject  to 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  of  this  subsection,  be 
the  greater  of  Its  allotment  as  so  determined 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  or  the  product 
of  the  total  amount  available  for  allotment 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  such  State's  alternative  allot- 
ment percentage. 

(B)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  Is  equal  to  or  more  than  tlOO.OOO- 
000,  the  allotment  of  such  State  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  of  this  sub- 
section and  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, be  the  greater  of  its  allotment  as  so 
determined  under  such  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  or  the  product  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  allotment  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  such  State's  alter- 
native allotment  percentage. 

(C)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
amounts  not  In  excess  of  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  additional  amounts  to 
be  allocated  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph. 

(4)  The  alternative  allotment  percentage 
for  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  (A)  the  per- 
centage of  95  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  304(b)  which  the  State  would  receive 
if  its  allotment  were  Increased  from  the 
$25,000,000  authorized  under  this  subsection 
to  the  extent  necessary  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  what  he  determines 
to  be  the  best  available  Information)  so  that, 
if  such  allotment  were  divided  In  a  maimer 
such  that  the  amount  for  all  recipient  house- 
holds in  such  State  consisting  of  only  one 
Individual  were  equal,  and  the  amount  for 
other  recipient  households  In  such  State 
were  equal  to  ISO  per  centum  of  such  amount 
for  a  one-lndlTldual  household,  sufficient 
additional  amounts  would  be  available  to 
assure  that  the  amount  for  each  recipient 
household  would  be  at  least  $120.  or.  unless 
the  percentage  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  would  be  higher,  (B)  the  percent- 
age of  90  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1981  under  section  304(b)  which  would  be 
allotted  to  such  State  U — 


(1)  of  such  90  per  centum  (I)  one-baU 
was  allotted  to  each  State  acconUng  to  tlM 
ratios  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  (II)  one- 
half  was  allotted  to  each  State  according  to 
the  ratios  which  would  be  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (a)  if,  for 
purposes  of  such  paragraph,  the  word 
"squared"  were  deleted  and  the  term  "lower 
living  standard"  were  defined  as  125  per 
centum  of  the  poverty  level  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  established  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 

(il)  the  allotment  of  each  State  as  deter- 
mined imder  subdivision  (1)  were  Increased 
to  the  extent  necessary  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  what  he  determine* 
to  be  the  best  available  information)  so  that. 
If  such  allotment  were  divided  in  a  manner 
such  that  the  amount  for  all  recipient  house- 
holds in  such  State  consisting  of  only  one 
Individual  were  equal,  and  the  amount  for 
all  other  recipient  households  in  such  State 
were  equal  to  150  per  centum  of  such 
amount  for  a  one-individual  household,  suf- 
ficient additional  amounts  would  be  avail- 
able to  assure  that  the  amount  for  each 
recipient  household  would  be  at  least  $120. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
additional  amounts  to  be  allocated  to  States 
pursuant  to  the  application  of  subparagraph 
(A)  ol  this  paragraph.  In  the  event  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  additional  amounts  would 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  additional  amount 
applicable  to  each  State  shall  be  reduced  on 
a  pro  rata  basis. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "recipient  household"  means — 

(A)  a  household  that  Is  an  eligible  house- 
hold under  section  3(i)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  and  participates  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  which  is  not  a  recipient 
household  under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
of  this  paragraph; 

(B)  a  household  that  contains  any  indi- 
vidual who  receives  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  but  which  Is  not  a  recipient 
household  under  subparagraph   (C);   and 

(C)  a  household  that  contains  an  individ- 
ual who  is  an  eligible  individual  or  eligible 
spouse  receiving  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  an  individual  receiving  pay- 
ments from  the  Secretary  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  \inder 
section  1616  of  such  Act  or  section  212  of 
Public  Law  93-66. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
the  term  "household"  shall  be  defined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  not  include  an  institu- 
tion. 

(6)  The  allotment  of  any  State  shall  be 
Increased  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section only  if  the  Increase  is  attributable  in 
whole  or  part  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)(ll)  of  paragraph  (4). 

(7)  If  the  allotment  for  any  State  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  (without  the  application  of 
paragraph  (8)),  Is  less  than  the  lower  of — 

(A)  the  amount  which  would  be  allotted 
to  such  State  if  "one-half"  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  were  replaced  by  "one- 
quarter"  and  "one-half"  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  were  replaced  by  "three- 
quarters";  or 

(B)  the  amount  which  would  be  allotted 
to  such  State  if  the  word  "squared"  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  were  deleted, 
then  the  allotment  of  such  State  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection,  be 
increased  to  the  lower  of  the  allotment  It 
would  receive  under  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 
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of   the  amount   transferred 
_     .       (B)    of  this  paragraph 
for  use  in  each  State  shall  be 
centage  as  the  percentage  al- 
State  under  this  section  for  the 
available    for    allotment    to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
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subparagraph  (B)  may  be 
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sentence, 
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;   provisions   which   de- 
fer which  assistance  is 
this  title,  and  which  are  con- 
1  he  requirements  of  section  308 
t  le. 

■  he  remainder  of  the  sums  ap- 
uant  to  section  304(bi   shall 
for   home   energy   assistance 
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graph.    The   Secretary   shall 
grants  to  States  to  pay  a  Fed- 
incentive  fuel  assistance  pro- 
"  energy  costs  established 
o  serve  the  same  population  as 
eligible  under  this  title, 
may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
ss  the  State  makes  an  appli- 
Secretary  containing  such  pro- 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
the  State  program  for 
is  sought  under  this  sub- 
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pursuant  to  section  304 
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dlstrlbuted  by  the  Secretary 

with   the  allocation  formula 

lubsectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 

the  sums  appropriated  pur- 

304(b)  and  made  available 

n)(B)   of  this  subsection. 

!  ball  reserve  a  sum  not  to  ex- 


ceed $3,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  for  out- 
reach activities  designed  to  assure  that  elig- 
ible households  with  elderly  members  are 
made  aware  of  the  assistance  available  un- 
der this  title.  The  Director  shall  enter  into 
agreements  with  national  aging  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector under  this  paragraph  to  any  national 
aging  organization  unless  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  such  outreach  activities  wUl  be 
coordinated  with  State  outreach  activities 
under  section  308(b)  (16). 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other 
States  based  on  need  and  ability  to  expend 
the  funds  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  taking  into  account  the  pro- 
portion of  the  original  allotments  made 
available  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  its  State 
application  approved  under  this  title,  and 
the  total  reduction  shall  be  similarly  real- 
lotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  In  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  climatic 
conditions  and  such  other  relevant  factors 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  no  State 
loses  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(d)  (1)  Any  allocations  to  a  State  may  be 
reallocated  only  if  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
vided thirty  days  advance  notice  to  the  chief 
executive  and  to  the  general  public.  During 
such  period  comments  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  After  considering  any  conmients  sub- 
mitted during  such  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  chief  executive  of  any  deci- 
sion to  reallocate  funds,  and  shall  publish 
such  decision  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  The  aggregate  residential  energy  ex- 
penditure for  each  State  and  for  all  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

(f)  The  allotments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
reliable  data  available  to  the  Secretary. 

(g)(1)  In  any  State  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  (after  having  taken  into  account 
the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  State) 
that  the  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  are  not 
receiving  benefits  under  this  title  that  are 
equivalent  to  benefits  provided  to  other 
households  in  the  State,  and  if  the  Secretary 
further  determines  that  the  members  of 
such  tribe  would  be  better  served  by  means 
of  grants  made  directly  to  provide  such 
benefits,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  from 
sums  that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to 
such  State  not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  involved 
as  the  population  of  all  eligible  Indians  for 
whom  a  determination  under  this  paragraph 
has  been  made  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  eligible  households  In  such  State. 

(2)  The  sums  reserved  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  a  determination  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  granted  to  the  tribal  orga- 
nization serving  the  Individuals  for  whom 
such  a  determination  has  been  made,  or 
where  there  is  no  tribal  organization,  to  such 


other  entity  as  the  Secretary  determines  has 
the  capacity  to  provide  assistance  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

(3)  In  order  for  a  tribal  organization  or 
other  entity  to  be  eligible  for  an  award  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such  fiscal 
year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

USES    OF    HOME    ENERGT    GRANTS 

Sec.  307.  Grants  for  fiscal  year  1981  under 
this  title  may  be  used  for  home  energy  as- 
sistance in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
under  section  308. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  home  energy  grant  under  this  title  shall 
submit  a  State  plan  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  su;h  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary. 

(b)  Each  such  State  plan  shall — 

(1)  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures,  timetables,  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)(4)  of  this  section: 

(2)  designate  an  agency  of  the  State  to  be 
determined  by  the  chief  executive  to  admin- 
ister the  program  authorized  by  this  title 
and  describe  local  administrative  arrange- 
ments; 

(3)  provide  for  a  State  program  for  fur- 
nishing home  energy  assistance  to  eligible 
households  through  payments  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  plan, 
to — 

(A)(1)   home  energy  suppliers, 

(ii)  eligible  households  whenever  the  chief 
executive  determines  such  payments  to  be 
feasible,  or  when  the  eligible  household  Is 
maldng  undesignated  payments  for  rising 
energy  costs  in  the  form  of  rent  Increases,  or 

(ill)  any  combination  of  home  energy  sup- 
plier and  eligible  household  whenever  the 
chief  executive  determines  such  payments  to 
be  feasible,  and 

(B)  building  operators,  in  housing  projects 
established  under  sections  221(d)  (3)  and  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1968,  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  section  515 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  low  rent  housing 
established  by  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  and  section  8  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1974.  and  State  and  local  government-op- 
erated projects  in  an  aggregate  monthly 
amount  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  tenants  making  undesignated 
energy  payments  in  the  form  of  rent  times 
of  quotient  of  the  exact  costs  of  residential 
fuel  costs  paid  as  an  undesignated  part  of 
rent  divided  by  the  number  of  tenants,  the 
amount  of  such  monthly  quotient  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  celling  amount  per  eligible  tenant  as 
determined  under  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary annually  to  be  comparable  to  the 
amount  established  for  other  eligible  house- 
holds, if  such  operators  five  assurances  to 
the  State  that  tenants  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title  are  not  discriminated  against 
with  respect  to  rent; 

(4)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  eligible  households  in  the 
State  are  identified  and  certified  as  partici- 
pants; 

(5)  describe  energy  usage  and  the  average 
cost  of  home  energy  In  the  State  identified 
by  the  type  of  fuel  and  by  region  of  the 
State: 

(6)  describe  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  or  on  behalf  of  participating 
households  assuring  (A)  that  priority  is 
given  to  households  with  lowest  incomes  and 
to  eligible  households  having  at  least  one 
elderly  or  handicapped  individual,  and  (B) 
that  the  highest  level  of  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  households  with  lowest  incomes  and 
the  highest  energy  costs  in  relation  to  in- 
come, taking  Into  account — 
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(I)  the  average  home  energy  expenditure, 

(II)  the  proportional  burden  of  energy  costs 
In  relation  to  ranges  of  income, 

(ill)  the  variation  In  degree  days  in  regions 
of  the  State  In  any  State  where  appropriate, 
and 

(iv)  any  other  relevant  consideration  se- 
lected by  the  chief  executive  including  pro- 
visions for  payment  levels  for  households 
making  undesignated  paymei^ts  in  the  form 
of  rent; 

(7)  provide,  in  accordance  with  clause  (3) 
(A),  for  agreements  with  home  energy  sup- 
pliers under  which — 

(A)  the  State  will  pay  on  a  timely  basis  by 
way  of  regular  installments,  as  reimbvirse- 
ments  or  a  line  of  credit,  to  the  supplier  des- 
ignated by  each  participating  household  the 
amount  of  assistance  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  (6)  and  shall  notify  each 
participating  household  of  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance paid  on  its  behalf; 

(B)  the  home  energy  supplier  will  charge 
the  household  specified  In  subclause  (A) ,  In 
the  normal  billing  process,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  cost  of  the  home  energy  and 
the  amount  of  the  payment  made  by  the 
State  under  this  title; 

(C)  the  home  energy  supplier  will  provide 
assurances  that  the  home  energy  supplier 
will  not  discriminate  against  any  eligible 
household  In  regard  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  sale,  credit,  delivery  and  price;  and 

(D)  subject  to  such  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  the  home  energy  supplier  will  provide 
assurances  that  any  agreement  entered  into 
with  a  home  energy  supplier  under  this  clause 
will  contain  provisions  to  assure  that  no 
household  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title  will  have  home  energy  terminated  un- 
less— 

(i)  the  houschcrid  has  failed  to  pay  the 
amount  charged  to  such  household  in  accord- 
ance with  subclause  (B)  for  at  least  two 
months, 

(11)  the  household  receives  a  written 
termination  notice  not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  termination,  and 

(ill)  the  household  is  afforded,  in  a  timely 
fashion  before  termination,  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  by  an  agency  designated  by  tihe 
State; 

unless  the  supplier  Is  located  in  a  State  in 
which  the  termination  policy  contains  pro- 
visions for  a  longer  grace  period,  or  notifica- 
tion period,  than  that  described  in  this 
clause; 

(8)  provide  for  the  direct  payment  to 
households  to  which  subclauses  (A)  (II)  and 
(ill)  of  clause  (3)  applies; 

(9)  provide  for  public  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  plan; 

( lot  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
treat  owners  and  renters  equitably  under  the 
program  assisted  under  this  title; 

(11)  provide  that — 

(A)  the  State  may  use  for  planning  and 
administering  the  plan  an  amount  of  the 
funds  received  by  such  State  under  this  title 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  except  that — 

(i)  upon  proof  of  unusual  circumstances 
and  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  the 
State  may  use  an  additional  amount  for 
planning  and  administering  the  plan  not  to 
exceed  2'i  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan,  and 

(11)  in  no  case  may  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  planning  and  administering  the 
plan  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  cost,  and 

(Bi  the  State  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costs  of  planning  and 
administering  the  plan  and  will  not  use  Fed- 
eral funds  for  such  remaining  costs; 

(12)  describe  the  administrative  proce- 
dures to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  plan; 

(13)  provide  an  ooportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  State  agency  designated 


under  clause  (2)  to  any  individual  whose 
claim  for  assistance  under  the  plan  Is  denied 
or  Is  not  acted  upon  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness; 

(14)  provide  that,  of  the  funds  the  State 
receives  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  State  may 
reserve  3  per  centum  of  the  funds  to  be 
available  for  weather  related  and  supply 
shortage  emergencies,  and  If  the  State  re- 
serves such  funds,  the  plan  shall  Identify — 

(A)  the  procedures  for  planning  for  such 
emergencies. 

IB)  the  administrative  procedures  desig- 
nating the  emergency  and  implementing  an 
emergency  plan, 

( C I  the  procedures  for  determining  the  as- 
sistance to  be  provided  in  such  emergencies, 
and 

(D)  the  procedures  for  the  use  of  the 
funds  under  this  clause  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  in  the  event  that  there  are  no 
emergencies: 

(15)  provide  assurance  that  there  will  be. 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  referral  of 
Individuals  to.  and  coordination  with,  exist- 
ing Federal.  State,  and  local  weatherization 
and  energy  conservation  efforts: 

(16)  provide  for  outreach  activities  de- 
signed to  assure  that  all  eligible  households, 
particularly  households  with  elderly  or  hand- 
icapped individuals,  households  with  indi- 
viduals who  are  unable  to  leave  their  resi- 
dences, households  with  migrants,  households 
with  individuals  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, households  with  working  poor  indi- 
viduals, households  with  children,  and  house- 
holds In  remote  areas,  are  aware  of  the  as- 
sistance available  under  this  title  by  using 
community  action  agencies,  area  agencies  on 
aging.  State  and  local  welfare  agencies, 
volunteer  programs  carried  out  under  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
•vithin  the  State  including  home  energy  sup- 
pliers together  with  provisions  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  such  agencies,  from  adminis- 
trative funds,  for  outreach  and  certification 
activities; 

(17)  establish  procedures  for  monitoring 
the  assistance  provided  under  the  plan  in- 
cluding monitoring  and  auditing  any  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  clause  (7)  of  this 
subsection  and  describe  the  documentation 
to  be  required  of  energy  suppliers  concerning 
energy  supplied  to  eligible  households: 

(18)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
not  reduce  regular  benefit  levels,  from  the 
levels  of  such  benefits  as  of  February  26.  1980. 
in  existing  federally  assisted  cash  assistance 
programs,  except  that  in  a  State  which  in- 
creases such  programs  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  energy  assistance,  such  Increase  sball  not 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  program 
tor  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph: 

(19)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dis- 
persal of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  title: 

(20)  provide  that  reports  will  be  furnished 
in  such  form  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require,  par- 
ticularly for  the  carrying  out  of  provisions  of 
section  309;  and 

(21)  provide  assurances  In  the  case  de- 
scribed in  section  305(a)(2)  that  the  State 
will  not  establish  any  standtu-ds  of  eligibility 
under  this  title  based  on  an  assets  test  which 
counts  cars,  household  and  personnel  belong- 
ings, or  primary  residences  and  in  the  case  of 
a  household  which  the  Stat«  determines  to  be 
eligible  under  section  305(a)(1).  no  such 
test  will  be  established  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  State  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  households  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  cooling  whenever  the  household 
e'itablishes  that  such  cooling  Is  the  result  of 
medical  need  pursuant  to  -standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 


(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  tb»t 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  any  plan,  or  any  notification 
thereof,  for  assistance  under  this  title  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  the 
State.  Whenever  the  Secretary  disapproves  a 
plan  the  Secretary  shall,  on  a  timely  basis, 
assist  the  State  to  overcome  the  deficiencies 
in  the  plan. 

(2)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
waiver  Is  likely  to  assist  In  promoting  the 
objectives  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  compliance  with  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  period  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
enable  any  such  State  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
promptly. 

(4)  The  Secretary,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  shall 
establish  criteria  and  standards  for  the  State 
plan  requirements  under  subsections  (b)  and 
( c )  of  this  section,  together  with  timetables 
for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

le)  Any  State  which  makes  advances  avail- 
able for  activities  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  State  plan  and  for  other  activities 
under  this  title  in  substantial  compliance 
With  an  approved  State  plan  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  such  advances  from  the  alloca- 
tion made  to  that  State  under  section  306(a) 
when  funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

If )  A  state  agency  may  exempt  small  home 
energv  suppliers  from  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  (7)  (D).  of  thU  section  if  the 
State  agency  determines  that  compliance 
with  such  subsection,  will  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize the  ability  of  the  small  home  energy 
supplier  to  conduct  such  business. 

(g)  A  State  may  use  funds  avsulable  under 
iliis  title  for  the  purpose  of  providing  credits 
against  State  tax  to  energy  suppliers  who 
supply  such  energy  at  reduced  rates  to  lower 
inconie  households,  but  such  credit  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
such  supplier  on  account  of  such  reduced 
rate.  Any  certifications  for  such  tax  credits 
shall  be  made  by  the  State,  but  such  State 
may  utilize  Federal  data  available  to  such 
State  with  respect  to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  if  timely  de- 
livery of  benefits  to  eligible  households  and 
suppliers  win  not  be  Impeded  by  the  im- 
plementation of  such  plan. 

(h)  At  the  option  of  the  State,  any  por- 
tion of  such  States  allotment  may  be  re- 
served by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  direct  pajrments  to  eligible  house- 
holds (except  for  individuals  described  in 
section  305(b)(1).  (2),  and  (31)  containing 
a  recipient  of  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  home  energy  assistance  In 
accordance  with  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

(i)  At  the' option  of  the  State,  payments 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  made,  without  limitation,  in  the 
form  of  a  duly  issued  coupon,  stamp,  or 
certificate. 

UNIFORM   DATA   COLLECTION 

SEC.  309.  (a I  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  shall 
establish  uniform  standards  for  data  collec- 
tion which  shall  be  used  by  States  in  all  re- 
ports required  under  this  title. 

(b)(1)  The  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  apply  to 
(A)  information  concerning  home  energy 
consumption,  (B)  the  cost  and  tvpe  of  fuels 
used.  (C)  the  type  of  fuel  used  bv  various 
income  groups.  (D)  the  number  and  income 
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shall  report  annually  to 
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(•)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  established  un- 
der this  title  with  appropriate  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  and  any  other  existing  Federal  en- 
ergy programs  which  provide  related  assist- 
ance programs. 

(f)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  Director  of  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  shall  establish  procedures  for 
referrals  for  participation  in  Federal  weath- 
erlzation  programs  under  section  308(b)  (15) . 

(g)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
such  other  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate, 
shall  develop  and  implement  the  capacity 
for  estimating  total  annual  energy  expendi- 
tures of  low-income  households  in  each 
State.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  his  estimates  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section together  with  a  description  of  the 
manner  In  which  they  were  determined  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  start- 
ing with  1981. 

TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Repeal  op  Carktoveb  Basis. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsections  (a),  (d) , 
and  (e)  of  section  2005  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (relating  to  carryover  basis) ,  and 
subsection  (a),  paragraphs  (2)  through  (9) 
of  subsection  (c).  and  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (r)  of  section  702  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  those  subsections  or  paragraphs  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Revival  op  Prior  Law.— Except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (d) , 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be 
applied  and  administered  as  if  the  provi- 
sions repealed  by  subsection  (a),  and  the 
amendments  made  by  those  provisions,  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Conforming  Chances. — 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1016  (re- 
lating to  Increase  In  basis  in  case  of  certain 
Involuntary  conversions)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Increase  in  Basis  in  the  Case  of 
Certain   Involuntary    Conversions. 

"(1)   In  general. — If — 

"(A)  there  is  a  compulsory  or  involun- 
tary conversion  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1033)  of  any  property,  and 

"(B)  an  additional  estate  tax  is  Imposed 
on  such  conversion  under  section  2032A(c), 
then  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
tax. 

"(2)  Time  adjustment  made. — Any  ad- 
justment under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  Immediately  before 
the  compulsory  or  Involuntary  conversion.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  1040  (relating  to  satisfac- 
tion of  a  pecuniary  bequest)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1040.  Use  op  Farm,  Etc.,  Real  Property 
To  Satisfy  Pecuniary  Bequest. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — If  the  executor  of  the 
estate  of  any  decedent  satisfies  the  right  of 
a  qualified  heir  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2032A(e)  (1) )  to  receive  a  pecuniary  be- 
quest with  property  with  respect  to  which  an 
election  was  made  under  section  2032A,  then 
gain  on  such  exchange  shall  be  recognized  to 
the  estate  only  to  the  extent  that,  on  the 
date  of  such  exchange,  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  property  exceeds  the  value  of  such 
property  for  purposes  of  chapter  11  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  2032A) . 

•'(b)  Similar  Rule  for  Certain  Trusts.— 
To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  a  rule  similar  to  the 
rule  provided  in  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply 
where — 

"(1)   by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  dece- 


dent, a  qualified  heir  has  a  right  to  receive 
from  a  trust  a  specific  dollar  amount  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  pecuniary  bequest,  and 

"(2)  the  trustee  of  the  trust  satisfies  such 
right  with  property  with  respect  to  which  an 
election  was  made  under  section  2032A. 

"(c)  Basis  of  Property  Acquired  in  Ex- 
chance  Described  in  Subsection  (a)  or 
(b). — The  basis  of  property  acquired  in  an 
exchange  with  respect  to  which  gain  realized 
is  not  recognized  by  reason  of  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  l>e  the  basis  of  such  property 
immediately  before  the  exchange  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  gain  recognized  to  the 
estate  or  trust  on  the  exchange." 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1040  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  part  ni  of  subchap- 
ter O  of  chapter  1  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  1040.  Use  of  farm,  etc.,  real  property  to 
satisfy  pecuniary  bequest." 
(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2614(a) 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  generation- 
skipping  transfers)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "If  property  is  transferred  in  a  gen- 
eration-skipping transfer  subject  to  tax  un- 
der this  chapter  which  occurs  at  the  same 
time  as,  or  after,  the  death  of  the  deemed 
transferor,  the  basis  of  such  property  shall 
be  adjusted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  man- 
ner provided  under  section  1014(a) .". 

(d)  Election  op  Carryover  Basis  Rules  by 
Certain  Estates. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  a  dece- 
dent dying  after  December  31,  1976,  and 
before  November  7,  1978,  the  executor  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  2203  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  such  decedent's 
estate  may  irrevocably  elect,  within  120  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe,  to 
have  the  basis  of  all  property  acquired  from 
or  passing  from  the  decedent  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1014(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  determined  for  all 
purposes  under  such  Code  as  though  the 
provisions  of  section  2005  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (as  amended  by  the  provisions  of 
section  702(c)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978) 
applied  to  such  property  acquired  or  passing 
from  such  decedent. 

(e)  Eppective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  respect 
of  decedents  dying  after  December  31,  1976. 
Sec.  402.  DIisapproval  op  Presidential  Ac- 
tions Adjusting  Oil  Imports. 
Section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (19  U.S.C.  1862)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  (1)  An  action  taken  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (b)  to  adjust  imports  of 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products  shall  cease 
to  have  force  and  effect  upon  the  enactment 
of  a  disapproval  resolution,  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (2) .  relating  to  that  action. 

"(2)  (A)  This  paragraph  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Represantatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  Is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  disa-'proval  resolutions  and 
such  procedures  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(11)  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
rule  of  that  House. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'disapproval  resolution'  means  only  a 
joint  resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
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is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  disapproves 
the  action  taken  imder  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to 

petroleum  imports  under dated 

.',  the  first  blank  space  being  filled 

with  the  number  of  the  proclamation.  Exec- 
utive order,  or  other  Executive  act  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  232  for  purposes  of  adjusting 
Imports  of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products 
and  the  second  blank  being  filled  with  the 
approoriate  date. 

"(C)  (1)  All  disapproval  resolutions  intro- 
duced m  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  all  disapproval  resoluttons  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

"(11)  No  amendment  to  a  disapproval  res- 
olution shaU  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  and  no 
motion  to  suspend  the  application  of  this 
clause  shall  be  in  order  in  either  House  nor 
sball  it  be  in  order  in  either  House  for  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  entertain  a  request  to 
suspend  the  application  of  this  clause  by 
unanimous  consent" 

Sec.  403.  Qualified    Liquidations    op   LIPO 
Inventories. 
(a)   Treatment     op     Qualified     Liquida- 
tions.— 

(1)  In  general. — Subpart  D  of  part  n  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  In- 
ventories) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  473.  Qualified  Liquidations  op  LIPO 
Inventories. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — If  for  any  liquida- 
tion year — 

"(1)  there  is  a  qualified  liquidation  of 
goods  which  the  taxpayer  Inventories  under 
the  LIFO  method,  and 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  apply  with  resrpect 
to  such  liquidation, 

then  the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  adjusted  as  pro- 
vided   in    subsection    (b). 

"(b)  Adjustment  for  Replacements. — 
If  the  liquidated  goods  are  replaced  (in 
whole  or  In  part)  during  any  replacement 
year  and  such  replacement  is  refiected  in 
the  closing  Inventory  for  such  year,  then 
the  gross  income  for  the  liquidation  year 
shall  be— 

"(1)  decreased  by  an  amotmt  equal  to 
the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  replacement  cost  of 
the  liquidated  goods  so  replaced  during 
isuch  year,  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  cost  of  such  goods 
reflected  in  the  opening  inventory  of  the 
liquidation  year,  or 

"(2)  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  cost  reflected  in  such 
opening  inventory  of  the  liquidated  goods 
so  replaced  during  such  year,  over 

"(B)  such  aggregate  replacement  cost. 
"(c)     Qualified  .Liquidation     Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified 
liquidation'  means — 

"(A)  a  decrease  In  the  closing  Inventory 
of  the  liquidation  year  from  the  opening 
Inventory  of  such  year,  but  only  if 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  such  decrease 
is  directly  and  primarllv  attributable  to  a 
qualified  Inventory  interruption. 

"(2)  Qualified  inventory  interruption 
defined. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^The  term  'qualified  in- 
ventory interruption'  means  a  regulation, 
request,  or  interruption  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  but  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  notice  published  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B). 


"(B)  Determination  by  Sbcretary. — 
Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  officers,  deter- 
mines— 

"(i)   that— 

"(I)  any  Department  of  Energy  regula- 
tion or  request  with  respect  to  energy  sup- 
plies, or 

"(II)  any  embargo,  international  boycott, 
or  other  major  foreign  trade  interruption, 
has  made  difficult  or  impossible  the  replace- 
ment during  the  liquidation  year  of  any 
class  of  goods  for  any  class  of  taxpayers,  and 

"(11)  that  the  application  of  this  section 
to  that  class  of  goods  and  taxpayers  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

he  shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  determina- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register,  together  with 
the  period  to  be  affected  by  such  notice. 

"(d)  Other  DEPiNrrioNS  and  Special 
Rules. — For  purposes  ol  this  section — 

"(1)  Liquidation  year.— The  term  'liqui- 
dation year'  means  the  taxable  year  in  which 
occurs  the  qualified  liquidation  to  which 
this  section  applies. 

"(2)  Replacebjent  year. — ^The  term  're- 
placement year'  means  any  taxable  year  in 
the  replacement  period;  except  that  such 
term  shall  not  include  any  taxable  year 
after  the  taxable  year  in  which  replacement 
of  the  liquidated  goods  Is  completed. 

"(3)  Replacement  period. — The  term  're- 
placement period'  means  the  shorter  of — 

"(A)  the  period  of  the  3  taxable  years 
following  the  liquidation  year,  or 

"(B)  the  period  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  a  notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  respect  to  that  qualified  inven- 
tory Interruption. 

Any  period  specified  by  the  Secretary  under 
subparagraph  (B)  may  be  modified  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  subsequent  notice  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  LIPO  method. — The  term  'LIFO 
method'  means  the  method  of  inventorying 
goods  described  in  section  472. 

"(5)  Election. — 

"(A)  In  general.— An  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  subject  to  such 
conditions,  and  In  such  manner  and  form 
and  at  such  time,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(B)  Irrevocable  election. — An  election 
under  this  section  shall  be  Irrevocable  and 
shall  be  binding  for  the  liquidation  year  and 
for  all  determinations  for  prior  and  subse- 
quent taxable  years  Insofar  as  such  deter- 
minations are  affected  by  the  adjustments 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Replacement;  Inventory  Basis. — For 
purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Replacements. — If  the  closing  inven- 
tory of  the  taxpayer  for  any  replacement  year 
reflects  an  Increase  over  the  opening  inven- 
tory of  such  goods  for  such  year,  the  goods 
reflecting  such  Increase  shall  be  considered. 
in  the  order  of  their  acquisition,  as  having 
been  acquired  in  replacement  of  the  goods 
most  recently  liquidated  (whether  or  not  in 
a  qualified  liquidation)  and  not  previously 
replaced. 

"(2)     AMOTTNT  AT  WHICH  replacement  goods 

ARE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. — In  the  casc  Of  any 
quallfled  liquidation,  any  goods  considered 
under  paragraph  (1)  as  having  been  ac- 
quired m  replacement  of  the  goods  liqui- 
dated in  such  liquidation  shall  be  taken  into 
purchases  and  included  in  the  closing  in- 
ventory of  the  taxpayer  for  the  replacement 
yetu-  at  the  Inventory  cost  basis  of  the  goods 
replaced. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  for  Application  of 
Adjustments. — 

"  ( 1 )  Period  of  limitations. — If — 
"(A)  an  adjustment  Is  required  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the 
replacement  of  liquidated  goods  during  any 
replacement  year,  and 


"(B)  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency,  or 
the  allowance  of  a  credit  or  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  tax  attributable  to  such  ad- 
justment, for  any  taxable  year,  is  otherwise 
prevented  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or 
rule  of  law  (other  than  section  7122.  reUt- 
ing  to  compromises) . 

then  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed,  or 
credit  or  refund  allowed,  within  the  period 
prescribed  for  assessing  a  deficiency  or  aUow- 
ing  a  credit  or  refund  for  the  replacement 
year  If  a  notice  for  deficiency  is  mailed,  or 
claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  within  such  period. 

"(2)  Interest. — Solely  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining Interest  on  any  overpayment  or 
underpayment  attributable  to  an  adjustment 
made  under  this  section,  such  overpayment 
or  underpayment  shall  be  treated  as  an  over- 
payment or  underpayment  (as  the  case  may 
be )  for  the  replacement  year. 

"(g)    COORDtNATION     WrrH     SECTION    472. — 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  coordinate  the 
provisions  of  this  section  with  the  prorteions 
of  section  472." 

(2)  CLERICAL  amendment.— The  table  or 
sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  n  of  sub- 
chapter E  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  473.  Qualified    liquidations    of    LIFO 
inventories." 

(3)  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  ap- 
ply to  qualified  liquidations  (within  the 
meaning  ol  section  473(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  In  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  October  31,  1979. 

(b)  RECocNrnoN  of  Gain  on  Certain 
DisPOsmoNs  of  LIPO  Inventories.— 

(1)   Amendment  of  section  336. — Section 
336  (relating  to  general  rule  for  liquidations) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•Sec.  336.  Distributions     op    Property     in 
Liquidation. 

••(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
m  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tion 453 (d I  (relating  to  disposition  of  in- 
stallment obligations) .  no  gain  or  loss  shaU 
be  recognized  to  a  corporation  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  in  partial  or  com- 
plete liquidation. 

"(b)   LIFO  Inventory. — 

••(1)  In  general— If  a  corporation  inven- 
torying goods  under  the  LIPO  method  dis- 
tributes Inventory  assets  In  partial  or  com- 
plete liquidation,  then  the  LIFO  recapture 
amount  with  respect  to  such  assets  shaU  be 
treated  as  gain  to  the  corporation  recog- 
nized from  the  sale  of  such  inventory  assets. 

"(2)  Exception  where  basis  determined 
UNDER  section  334(b)  IK. — Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  liquidation  under  sec- 
lion  332  lor  which  the  basis  of  property  re- 
ceived is  determined  under  section  334(b) 

'!)•  — 

"(3)  LIPO  recapture  amount. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  XIPO 
recapture  amount'  means  the  amount  (If 
any)  by  which — 

"(A)  the  Inventory  amount  of  the  inven- 
tory assets  under  the  first-in,  first-out 
method  authorized  by  section  471.  exceeds 

"(B)  the  Inventory  amount  of  such  as- 
sets under  the  LIPO  method. 

"(4)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  LIFO  METHOD. — The  term  'LIFO 
method'  means  the  method  authorized  by 
section  472  (relating  to  last-in,  first-out 
inventories) . 

"(B)  Other  definitions. — The  term  'in- 
ventory assets'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
311(b)  (2).  and  the  term  inventory  amount* 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sub- 
paragraph   (B)    of   secUon    311(b)(2)     (as 
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••(1)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, industrial  loan  association  or  bank,  or 
credit  union,  or 

"(11)  any  other  savings  or  thrift  institu- 
tion which  Is  chartered  and  supervised  un- 
der Federal  or  State  law, 
the  deposits  or  accounts  in  which  are  In- 
sured under  Federal  or  State  law  or  which 
are  protected  and  gututinteed  under  State 
law, 
"(C)  Interest  on — 

"(1)  evidences  of  Indebtedness  (Including 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  certificates)  is- 
sued by  a  domestic  corporation  In  registered 
form,  and 

"(11)  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  Issued  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration of  a  type  offered  by  corporations  to 
the  public, 

"(D)  Interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (not  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  imder  any  other  provision  of 
law) ,  and 

'■(E)  Interest  attributable  to  participation 
shares  In  a  trust  established  and  maintained 
by  a  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
Federal  law. 

"(2)  DiSTRiBtrnoNs  from  regulated  in- 
vestment COMPANIES  AND  REAL  ESTATE  IN- 
VESTMENT TRUSTS. — Subsection  (a)  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  dividend  from — 

"(A)  a  regelated  Investment  company, 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In  sec- 
tion 854(b)(2).  or 

"(B)  real  estate  Investment  trust,  subject 
to  the  limitations  provided  in  section  857(c) . 
"(3)  Certain  nonresident  aliens  ineli- 
gible FOR  EXCLUSION. — In  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident alien  individual,  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  only — 

"(A)  in  determining  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  871(b) 
(1)  and  only  in  respect  of  dl"ldends  and 
interest  which  are  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
the  United  States,  or 

"(B)   In  determining  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  877(b) ." 
(b)     Clerical    and    Conforming    Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  in  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  interest"  after  "dividends" 
In  the  Item  relating  to  section  116. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  265  (relating  to  interest)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "subtitle"  the  following: 
".  or  to  purchase  or  carry  obligations  or 
shares,  or  to  make  deposits  or  other  in- 
vestments, the  interest  on  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  116(c)  to  the  extent  such 
Interest  is  excludable  from  gross  income 
under  section  116". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  584(c)  (re- 
lating to  income  of  participants  in  fund) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  interest"  after 
"dividends  •  each  place  it  appears  In  the 
caption  and  text  thereof. 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  643(a)  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  distributable  net  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  Interest" 
after  "dividends"  each  place  It  appears  In 
the  caption  or  text  thereof. 

(5)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  702(a)  (re- 
lating to  Income  and  credits  of  partners)  is 
amended  by  inserting  •or  interest"  after 
"dividends". 

(6)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  854  (relat- 
ing to  other  dividends)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  Taxable  Interest^' 
in  the  caption  after  "Dividends". 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  caption  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
duction UNDER  section  243. ", 


(C)  by  striking  out  "the  exclusion  under 
section  116  and"  in  paragraph  (1), 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  (3)  and  (4), 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  th« 
following  new  paragraph : 

•'(2)  Exclusion  under  section  lie. — In 
the  case  of  a  dividend  (other  than  a  dividend 
described  in  subsection  (a))  receded  from 
a  regulated  Investment  company — 

■•(A)  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  852(a)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  paid  the  dividend, 

"(B)  the  aggregate  interest  received  by 
which  during  the  taxable  year  is  less  than 
75  percent  of  its  gross  income,  and 

••(C)  the  aggregate  dividends  received  by 
which  during  the  taxable  year  Is  less  than 
75  percent  of  Its  gross  Income, 

then,  in  computing  the  exclusion  under  sec- 
tion 116,  there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  that  portion  of  the  dividend  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  3uch 
dividend  as  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  divi- 
dends received  and  aggregate  interest  received 
bears  to  gross  income.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  gross  income  and  ag- 
gregate interest  received  shall  each  be  re- 
duced by  so  much  of  the  deduction  allowable 
by  section  163  for  the  taxable  year  as  does 
not  exceed  aggregate  interest  received  for 
the  taxable  year." 

(P)  by  striking  out  "section  116(b)"  In 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (D)  of  this 
paragraph)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••section  116(b)  (2)", 

(G)  by  striking  out  "section  116(c)"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  (as  so 
redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••section  116(c)(2)". 

(H)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4)  (as  redesignated)  the  follovrtng  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(C)  The  term  'aggregate  Interest  received' 
Includes  only  interest  described  in  section 
U6(c)(l)." 

(7)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  M  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  taxable  Interest"  after  "divi- 
dends" in  the  item  relating  to  section  854. 

(8)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  857  (re- 
lating to  restrictions  applicable  to  dividends 
received  from  real  estate  investment  trusts) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Limitations  Applicable  to  Dividends 
Received  Prom  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trusts. — 

"(1)  Capftal  gain  dividend. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  116  (relating  to  exclusion 
for  dividends  and  interest  received  by  Indi- 
viduals), a  capital  gain  dividend  (as  de- 
fined as  subsection  (b)  (3)  (C) )  received  from 
a  real  estate  investment  trust  shall  not  bo 
considered  a  dividend. 

"(2)  Other  dividends. — In  the  case  of  a 
dividend  received  from  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  (other  than  a  dividend  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ) ,  If — 

"(A)  the  real  estate  Investment  trust 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  part  for  the 
taxable  year  during  which  it  paid  the  divi- 
dend, and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  Interest  rec»l"ed  bv  the 
real  estate  Investment  trust  for  the  taxable 
year  is  less  than  75  percent  of  Its  gross  in- 
come. 


then,  in  computing  the  exclvislon  under  sec- 
tion 116,  there  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
only  that  portion  of  the  dividend  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
dividend  as  aggregate  interest  received  bears 
to  gross  income. 
"(3)   Adjustments  to  gross  income  anb 

AGGREGATE    INTEREST    RECEIVTD. Por    pUFpOSeS 

Of  paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  gross  income  does  not  include  the 
net  capital  gain. 
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"(B)  gross  Income  and  aggregate  Interest 
received  shall  each  be  reduced  by  so  much 
of  the  deduction  allowable  by  section  163 
for  the  taxable  year  (other  than  for  interest 
on  mortgages  on  real  property  owned  by  the 
real  estate  Investment  trust)  as  does  not 
exceed  aggregate  interest  received  for  the 
taxable  year,  and 

"(C)  gross  income  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs 
(4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  867(b). 

"(4)  Aggregate  interest  received. — Por 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'aggre- 
gate interest  received'  means  only  Interest 
described  in  section  116(c)  (1) . 

"(5)  Notice  to  shareholders. — ^The 
amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  real  estate 
investment  trust  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  as  a  dividend  for  purposes  of  the 
exclusion  under  section  116  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  so  designated  by  the  trust  in  a 
written  notice  to  its  shareholders  mailed 
not  later  than  45  days  after  the  close  of 
its  taxable  year. 
"(6)  Cross  REFERENCE. — 
"Por  restriction  on  dividends  received  by 
a  corporation,  see  section  243(c)(2)." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1980  and  before  January  1,  1983. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Al  Ullman, 

Dan  Rostenkowski. 

Charles  Vanik, 

James  C.  Corman, 

Sam  Gibbons, 

j.  j.  pickle, 

C.  B.  Rangel, 

William  R.  Cotter, 

Pete  Stark, 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long, 

H.  E.  Talmadce, 

Harrt  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

MiKF  Gravel, 

Llotd  Bentsen, 

Dan  Moynihan, 

Bob  Dole, 

Bob  Packwood, 

Bill  Roth, 

John  C.  Danforth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two-Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3919)  to  Impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
domestic  crude  oil  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
as  an  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  Managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

I.  windfall  profit  tax 

The  windfall  profit  tax  Is  a  temporary  ex- 
cise, or  severance,  tax  applying  to  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oil.  All  taxable  oil  is 
classified  Into  one  of  several  tiers.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  tax  is  essentially  the  same  for 
all  tiers:  the  tax  equals  the  tax  rate  times 
the  taxable  windfall  profit,  which  equals  the 
selling  price  of  the  oil  minus  an  adjusted 
base  price  and  minus  a  deduction  for  State 
severance  taxes  on  the  windfall  profit.  The 
tiers  differ  in  the  tax  rate  which  Is  applied, 
in  the  adjusted  base  price  which  is  used,  and 
in  some  other  respects.  Certain  kinds  of  pro- 
ducers are  either  entirely  exempt  from  the 
tax,  or  eligible  for  reduced  tax  rates,  on  part 
or  all  of  their  production. 


1.  Tier  One  OU 
House  WI/.— Under  the  House  bill,  oil 
which  would  have  been  controlled  as  lower 
or  upper  tier  oil  under  pre-June  1979 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  price  control 
regulations  (i.e.,  the  regulations  in  effect 
prior  to  the  Administrations  phased  decon- 
trol progrBLin)  is  taxed  in  one  of  two  tiers. 
Tier  one  Includes  oil  produced  on  a  property 
which  would  have  been  lower  tier  oil  under 
the  old  regulations  and  which  is  below  the 
amount  represented  by  a  1.6-percent  decline 
curve.  Tier  two  includes  oil  which  would 
have  been  upper  tier  oil  under  the  old  regu- 
lations, oil  in  excess  of  the  decline  curve, 
marginal  oil,  and  front-end  tertiary  oil. 
Alaskan  oil,  stripper  oil,  newly  discovered 
oil  and  incremental  tertiary  oil  are  included 
in  tier  three.  Tier  two  merges  Into  tier  three 
between  1986  and  1990. 

The  tax  rate  is  60  percent  for  both  tier 
one  and  tier  two.  The  tier  one  base  price 
Is  the  May  1979  lower  tier  ceUlng  price 
(which  averaged  $5.91  per  barrel),  and  the 
tier  two  base  price  Is  the  May  1979  upper 
tier  celling  price  (which  averaged  $13.02). 
Senate  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment adds  several  new  categories  of  oil  to 
tier  two:  high  water-cut  oil.  Cook  Inlet  oil, 
oil  from  the  Sadlerochlt  Reservoir  on  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope,  and  deep  marginal  oil.  It 
makes  some  technical  changes  to  the  1.5- 
percent  decline  curve.  It  also  raises  the  tax 
rate  on  tier  one  and  tier  two  to  75  percent, 
eliminates  the  merger  of  tier  two  into  three 
between  1986  and  1990,  and  reduces  the  tier 
two  base  price  to  the  May  1979  upper  Uer 
ceiling  minus  25  cents. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  combines  tiers  one  and  two  into 
a  new,  expanded  tier  one  of  the  tax.  The 
merged  tier  one  Includes  essentially  all  of 
the  oil  taxed  In  either  tier  one  or  tier  two 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  More  precisely, 
tier  one  includes  all  taxable  oil  except  oil 
specifically  included  in  a  higher  tier;  i.e., 
stripper  oil,  oil  from  a  National  Petroleum 
Reserve,  newly  discovered  oil,  heavy  oil  and 
Incremental  tertiary  oil.  The  merger  of  tiers 
one  and  two  in  the  conference  agreement 
eliminates  about  one-half  the  complexity  of 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  tax. 

The  tax  rate  on  the  new  tier  one  In  the 
conference  agreement  Is  70  percent.  (How- 
ever, independent  producers  are  given  a  spe- 
cial 60-percent  rate,  described  in  item  25 
below,  on  up  to  1,000  barrels  a  day.)  The  tier 
one  base  price  on  a  property  Is  the  May  1979 
upper  tier  ceiling  price  for  the  property  re- 
duced by  21  cents.  The  conference  agreement 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  In  not  phas- 
ing out  this  tier  between  1986  and  1990. 

Although  the  conferees  have  eliminated 
special  tax  treatment  for  high  water-cut 
crude  oil  through  the  merger  of  tier  one  and 
tier  two,  the  conferees  reemphaslze  the  Im- 
[>ortant  contribution  of  high  water-cut  crude 
oil  to  our  domestic  supplies. 

The  conferees  want  to  make  clear  that 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  Energy, 
through  rule-making  or  otherwise,  of  spe- 
cial price  treatment  for  this  Important  cate- 
gory of  oil  Is  deemed  appropriate.  The  con- 
ferees were  satisfied  that  the  mechanism  In 
the  Senate  blU  requiring  the  taxpayer's  af- 
firmative qualification  is  administratively 
workable  and  could,  therefore,  be  utilized  by 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

2.  Front-End  Tertiary  Oil 
House  bill. — Under  a  DOE  rule  adopted  In 
August  1979,  producers  who  Invest  in  en- 
hanced oil  recovery  projects  before  October 
1981  are  allowed  to  deregulate  the  price  of 
specified  volumes  of  price-controlled  oil 
(called  front-end  tertiary  oil)  to  finance 
that  Investment.  The  additional  revenue 
received  by  the  producer  for  the  deregulated 
front-end  tertiary  oil  is  limited  to  the  lesser 
of  75  percent  of  specified  tertiary  expenses 


actually  incurred  or  $20  million  per  project 
or  property.  Under  this  DOE  rule,  producers 
may  deregulate  oil  produced  from  properties 
other  than  the  one  on  which  the  project  Is 
located. 

Under  the  House  bill,  front-end  tertiary  oil 
is  taxed  In  tier  two. 

Senate  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment generally  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 
However,  front-end  tertiary  oil  sold  after 
September  30,  1980,  to  finance  projecu  using 
carbon  dioxide  or  chemical  surfactant  proc- 
esses is  exempt  from  tax. 

Conference  agreement. — Oil  that  DOE  de- 
regulates as  front-end  tertiary  oil  is  gener- 
ally exempt  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  If 
the  project  is  controlled  by  producers  who 
were  independent  producers  (as  defined  for 
purposes  of  reduced  windfall  profit  tax  rates) 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979.  For  these 
projects,  all  of  the  front-end  tertiary  oil  de- 
regulated in  connection  with  the  project  (in- 
cluding any  produced  by  a  major  wanpany) 
is  exempt  with  two  exceptions.  First,  oil 
which  could  have  been  released  from  crude 
oil  price  controls  under  any  other  part  of  the 
DOE  pricing  regulations  cannot  qualify  for 
this  exemption.  Second,  oil  deregulated  to 
finance  prepaid  expenses  cannot  qualify. 

If  the  tertiary  project  for  which  front-end 
oil  Is  being  deregulated  is  controlled  by  ma- 
(or  oil  companies,  all  front-end  tertiary  oil 
related  to  that  project  is  subject  to  tax  (in- 
cluding any  produced  by  an  independent 
producer).  However,  a  tax  refund  is  avail- 
able for  windfall  profit  taxes  paid  on  the 
front-end  tertiary  oil  to  the  extent  that 
qualifying  recoupable  tertiary  recovery  ex- 
penditures for  the  pro.'ect  under  the  DOE 
regulations  exceed  the  amount  actually  re- 
couped under  the  front-end  financing  pro- 
gram. As  with  projects  controlled  by  Inde- 
pendent producers,  prepaid  expenses  can- 
not qualify  for  the  refund,  nor  can  oil  which 
could  have  been  deregulated  under  any  other 
price  control  provision. 

This  provision  applies  only  to  front-end 
tertiary  oil  deregulated  under  the  August 
1979  energy  pricing  regulations  as  those  reg- 
ulations took  effect  on  October  1. 1979.  except 
for  changes  in  those  regulations  designed 
specifically  to  take  Into  account  the  windfall 

profit  tax  Itself.  

A  tertiary  project  is  considered  controued 
by  a  major  oil  company  If  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  operating  mineral  Interest  In  the 
property  (or  portion  thereof)  on  which  the 
protect  is  being  undertaken  was  owned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  for  ma'or  oil 
companies  on  January  1.  1980.  Ownership  of 
the  front-end  tertiary  oil  Itself  Is  irrelevant 
for  this  purooee.  A  ma'or  oil  comoany  Is  any 
producer  who  Is  defined  as  being  Ineligible 
for  percentage  depletion  on  oil  and  gas  In- 
come because  it  Is  a  retailer  or  refiner  of  oil 
or  gas. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  allow 
the  front-end  tertiary  exemption  or  refund 
for  front-end  tertiary  oil  deregulated  by 
DOE  to  finance  tertiary  expenditures  attrib- 
utable to  periods  after  September  30,  1981 
(prepaid  expenses).  Por  this  purpose,  fuel 
or  tertiary  Inlectants  are  attributable  to 
periods  prior  to  October  1.  1981,  If  used  or 
injected  before  that  date.  Other  items  are 
treated  as  attributable  to  periods  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  to  the  extent  that  Income  tax 
deductions  for  the  Item  (including  deprecia- 
tion In  respect  of  the  Item)  are  properly 
allocable  to  periods  before  October  1.  1981 
Therefore,  expenses  paid  outside  the  normal 
course  of  business  for  Items  which  ordinarily 
would  not  be  taken  Into  account  prior  to 
October  1,  1981,  are  not  allowed  expenses  for 
purposes  of  the  windfall  profit  tax:  that  is, 
front-end  tertiary  oil  deregulated  to  finance 
those  expenses  is  not  exempt  or  eligible  for 
the  refund. 

However,   some   pre-October    1,    1981.   ex- 
penditures   may    constitute    "allowed    ex- 
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even  though  they  represent  items 
placed  in  service,  or  used  after 
to  the  extent  that  Income  tax 
(including     depreciation)      are 
allocable  to  the  item  for  periods 
tober  1,  1981.  Such  a  determination 
upon  the  circumstances  involved, 
be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
^  an  expenditure  could  be  treated 
allowed  expense"  if  its  disbursement 
ordinary  course  of  business  and  Is 
-'ce  which  reasonably  could  be  ex- 
be  pertormed  prior  to  October  1, 
reasonable   expectation   requlre- 
coJUd    be  satisfied   if   such   a  service 
been  completed  prior  to  Octo- 
but  for  the  occurrence  of  an 
beyond  the  producer's  control,  e.g..  an 
,  a  severe  mechanical  breakdown, 
unction.  An  act  of  God  could  In- 
a  strike,  and  injunctions  could  include 
orders. 

case   of   producers   of   front-end 
>11    deregulated    for   projects    con- 
major  oil  companies,  producers  are 
->  a  refund  of  windfall  profit  tax 
paid  on  the  front-end  tertiary  oil 
he  difference  between  the  amount 
'ng  expenses  actually  Incurred  and 
"*  of  those  expenses  recouped  by 
of  controlled  oil  to  the  market 
ids  would  be  available  after  Sep- 
1981.  for  the  entire  period  March 
September  30,  1981.  As  an  altema- 
o  itainlng  a  tax  refund,  these  pro- 
ni  y  adjust  their  tax  withholding  for 
periods  after  September  30.  1981    in 
prescribed  by  regulations. 
3.  Oil  Taxed  in  Tier  Two 

.—Tier  three  of  the  House  bill 
enumbered  as  tier  two  under  the 
agreement  because  of  the  merger 
e  and  two  into  a  new,  expanded 
^nsists  of  aU  oil  not  taxed  in  tiers 
This  includes  ( i )  stripper  oil, 
ced  on  a  National  Petroleum 
oil  released  to  tier  three  after 
le  of  the  phaseout  of  tiers  one 
(4)    newly  discovered  oil.    (5)    oil 
Sadlerochlt   Reservoir  in   Alaska 
incremental   tertiary  oil.  However' 
;ler  three  rules  apply  only  to  the 
of  these  six  categories;   various 
i  apply  to  the  others 
mendmenf.— Tier   three   Includes 
.  newly  discovered  oil.  Incremental 
and  heavy  oil,  but  the  basic  tier 
apply  only  to  stripper  oil. 
je  agreement— Tier  three  Is  re- 
as  tier  two  because  of  the  merger 
and  two.  Tier  two  includes  strip- 
oil  produced  on  a  National  Petro- 
--■■  in  which  the  United  States  has 
Interest. 

Cc  mputatlon  of  Tier  Two  Tax 
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«  I,«  wf  '"^  °^  «°  Pf^Tc^nt.  The 
s  »16  adjusted  for  grade,  qualltv 

'  n.  The  precise  base  price  for  a 
)roperty  is  to  be  determined  un- 

«ona  ls8"ed  by  the  Treasury.  The 
adJvBted  for  Inflation  occurring 
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J     agreement— The     conference 
^as  a  60-percent  rate  for  tier  two 
-  price  of  $15.20.  adjusted  for 
and  location.   (However  inde- 
cers  are  given  a  soeclal  30-per- 
descrlbed  In  item  25  below   on 
barrels  a  day.)  The  base  price  is 
inflation   after  June  30    1979 
ice  agreement   uses  a  some- 
formula  for  determining  the 
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specific  tier  two  base  price  for  a  particular 
property  than  does  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  principal  change  is  to  provide 
a  precise  formula  which  producers  will  use 
to  determine  their  base  prices  for  specific 
properties  until  a  permanent  base  price  for- 
mula is  published  in  Treasury  regulations. 
Also,  the  standards  to  be  used  by  the  Treas- 
ury in  these  regulations  are  clarified. 

Under  the  interim  rule,  the  tier  two  base 
price  on  any  property  is  the  highest  posted 
price  for  December  31,  1979,  for  uncontrolled 
oil  of  the  same  grade,  quality  and  field  multi- 
plied by  the  fraction  15.20/35.00.  If  there  was 
no  December  posting  for  such  oil,  the  pro- 
ducer is  to  use  the  December  1979  posting 
for  oil  of  the  same  grade  and  quality  in  the 
nearest  domestic  oil  field  for  which  prices  for 
oil  of  that  grade  and  quality  were  posted  for 
December  1979.  No  postings  made  after  Jan- 
uary 14,  1980,  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This  cut-off  prevents  purchasers  from  rais- 
ing base  prices  artificially  by  increasing 
posted  prices  retroactively  for  December.  This 
formula  is  Intended  to  achieve  an  array  of 
base  prices  such  that  oil  of  national  average 
grade,  quality  and  location  (excluding  North 
Slope  Alaskan  oil,  whose  wellhead  price  is 
affected  by  the  extraordinary  transportation 
costs)  would  have  a  base  price  of  $15J20  and 
oil  of  above-  or  below-average  grade,  quality 
and  location  will  have  a  proportionately 
higher  or  lower  base  price.  The  data  on 
December  1979  prices  for  uncontrolled  oil 
posted  as  of  January  14,  1980,  suggest  that 
35  Is  the  proper  denominator  in  the  frac- 
tion to  achieve  this  result. 

To  ensure  that  this  formula  does  not 
unduly  penalize  producers  In  fields  where 
December  1979  posted  prices  are  unusuaUy 
low,  there  is  a  minimum  tier  two  base  price 
equal  to  the  property's  May  1979  upper  tier 
ceiling  price  plus  $1.00.  Without  this  mini- 
mum base  price,  some  properties  would  have 
had  a  tier  2  base  price  less  than  their  May 
1979  upper  tier  celling  price. 

For  a  posted  price  to  qualify  for  use  in 
determining    a    producer's    base    price,    the 
price  has  to  be  published  In  writing  by  a  pur- 
chaser of  a  substantial  volume  of  crude  oil 
in  the  field.   A  posted  price  does  not,  for 
example,  include  a  price  offered  by  a  pur- 
chaser who  simply  offers  to  buy  oil  at  a  figure 
<say)    $1    higher   than  whatever  prices  are 
posted  by  the  purchasers  who  are  purchas- 
ing most  of  the  oil  in  a  particular  oU  field. 
The  Treasury  regulations  prescribing  the 
permanent  method  of  determining  tier  two 
base  prices  must  estimate  the  price  at  which 
oil  from  a  particular  property  would  have 
sold  in  December  1979  if  all  domestic  oil  had 
been  uncontrolled  and  the  average  price  for 
domestic  crude  oil.  other  than  North  Slope 
Alaskan   oil.   had   been   $15.20.   Thus,   if  oil 
from  a  particular  property  typically  sells  for 
80   percent  of  the  price  of  oil   of  national 
average  grade,  quality  and  location,  based  on 
market  price  differentials  prevailing  in  De- 
cember 1979.  its  tier  two  base  price  should 
generally  be  80  percent  of  $15.20,  or  $12.16. 

The  conferees  did  not  simoly  adopt  the  in- 
terim rule  as  the  permanent  rule  because 
the  Interim  rule  may  not  lead  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  tier  two  base  price  for  oil  of 
national  average  grade,  quality  and  location 
equals  $15.20  and  because  the  interim  rule 
may  not  be  equitable  for  all  categories  of  oil. 
The  $35  price  used  In  the  denominator  Is 
based  on  preliminary  data  for  prices  for  De- 
cember 1979  posted  as  of  January  15.  1980. 
and  better  data  available  later  In  1980  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  make  a  better  esti- 
mate. The  Secretary  may  want  to  take  Into 
account  the  Increase  in  December  postings 
which  occurred  in  late  January  and  Febru- 
ary, although  this  may  require  raising  the 
denominator  above  $35.  Also,  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  after  analyzing  the  data, 
that  a  formula  based  on  actual  selling  prices 
not  posted  prices,  would  be  more  accurate. 


The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  Interim 
rule  may  lead  to  Inequities  In  the  case  of 
oil  produced  in  California  and  certain  other 
areas  because  its  December  1979  price  was 
much  lower,  relative  to  the  national  aver- 
age, than  It  had  been  In  prior  years  and  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  future.  That  is  why  the 
conferees  included  the  minimum  interim 
base  price.  The  guidelines  In  the  conference 
agreement  give  the  Secretary  enough  flexi- 
bility to  devise  a  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem. 

The  Interim  rule  applies  luitil  October 
1980  or  whatever  earlier  date  is  provided  by 
Treasury  regulations  effective  before  that 
earlier  date.  It  is  intended  that  the  Secretary 
publish  the  permanent  rule  and  make  it  ef- 
fective as  quickly  as  possible. 

5.  Computation  of  Tier  Three  Tax 
House  bill. — Special  rules  apply  to  newly 
discovered  oil  and  incremental  tertiary  oil. 
The  tax  rate  Is  50  percent  on  the  first  $9 
of  windfall  profit  (with  no  severance  tax 
deduction  on  that  amoimt)  and  60  percent 
of  any  additional  windfall  profit  (with  a 
severance  tax  deduction).  The  base  price 
is  $17.  adjusted  for  E^rade.  quality  and  loca- 
tion. The  Inflation  adjustment  to  the  base 
price  Is  for  Inflation  after  June  1979  plus 
a  "kicker"  of  2  percent  per  year. 

Senate  amendment. — Incremental  tertiary 
oil  and  heavy  oil  are  taxed  at  a  20-percent 
rate  with  a  severance  tax  deduction.  The 
base  price  is  $16.30,  adjusted  for  grade,  qual- 
ity and  location.  The  inflation  adjustment 
is  for  inflation  after  December  1978  plus  a 
2-percent  "kicker."  The  rules  for  newly  dis- 
covered oil  are  the  same,  except  that  the 
tax  rate  Is  10  percent  and  the  base  price  is 
$19.30,  adjusted  for  grade,  quality  and  loca- 
tion. 

Conference  agreement. — Newly  discovered 
oil.  Incremental  tertiary  oil,  and  heavy  oil 
comprise  tier  three.  The  tax  rate  is  30  per- 
cent with  a  severance  tax  deduction.  The  base 
price  Is  $16.55,  adjusted  for  grade,  quality 
and  location.  Specifically,  the  tier  three  base 
price  on  a  particular  property  is  to  be  deter- 
mined exactly  like  the  tier  two  base  price 
as  described  above  in  Item  4,  except  that 
"$16.55"  Is  to  be  substituted  for  "$16.20"  in 
the  formulas.  Also,  the  minimum  tier  three 
base  price  under  the  interim  rule  Is  to  be 
the  May  1979  upper  tier  celling  price  plus 
$2.  The  Inflation  adjustment  is  for  Inflation 
after  June  1979  plus  the  2-percent  "kicker. 

6.  Definition  of  Newly  Discovered  Oil 
House  bill.— Newly  discovered  oil  generally 
has  the  same  definition  as  under  price  con- 
trols. However,  oil  produced  from  a  property 
which  produced  any  oil  in  commercial  quan- 
tities after  1969,  and  prior  to  1979,  does  not 
qualify  as  newly  discovered  oil.  In  addition, 
newly  discovered  oil  does  not  include  oil 
produced  from  a  reservoir  on  any  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  if  the  reservoir  was  pene- 
trated after  1969.  and  prior  to  1979,  by  a 
well  on  that  tract  or  parcel  from  which  oil 
was  produced  in  commercial  quantities  If 
oil  could  have  been  produced  from  the  pene- 
trated reservoir  through  that  well  prior  to 
1979. 

Senofe  amendment. — Newly  discovered  oil 
is  defined  as  it  is  under  price  controls.  The 
Secretary's  general  authority  to  adopt  price 
control  regulations  for  use  In  the  windfall 
profit  tax  Includes  the  authority  to  make 
technical  amendments  to  the  pricing  defi- 
nition (see  Item  28  below). 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
For  windfall  profit  tax  purposes,  therefore, 
newly  discovered  oil  Includes  production 
from  a  property  which  did  not  produce  oil 
In  commercial  quantities  during  calendar 
year  1978.  Thus,  it  includes  production  from 
a  property  on  which  oil  was  produced  In 
1978  If  that  production  was  Incident  to  the 
drilling  of  exploratory  or  test  wells  and  was 
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not  part  of  continuous  or  commercial  pro- 
duction from  the  property  during  1978. 
7.  Definition  of  Incremental  Tertiary  Oil — 
Overview 
House  bill. — Incremental  tertiary  oil  is 
production  In  excess  of  a  decline  curve  on  a 
property  (or  portion  thereof)  on  which  a 
qualified  tertiary  project  is  undertaken.  Re- 
maining production  is  taxed  proportionately 
in  other  tiers. 

SeTUite  amendment. — The  definition  of  in- 
cremental tertiary  oil  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  House  bill,  except  that  there  are 
changes  to  the  definition  of  what  Is  a  quali- 
fying project,  how  qualification  of  projects 
is  to  be  established,  and  the  decline  curve. 
Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  includes  provisions  from  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment,  de- 
scribed in  Items  8-11  below. 

8.  Qualified  Tertiary  Methods 
House  bill. — Under  the  House  bill,  a 
tertiary  recovery  method  is  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing; (I)  miscible  fluid  displacement,  (2) 
steam  water  Injection,  (3)  microemulsion, 
(4)  in  situ  combustion,  (5)  polymer  aug- 
mented water  flooding.  (6)  cyclic  steam  in- 
jection, (7)  alkaline  flooding,  (8)  carbonated 
water  flooding,  and  (9)  immiscible  carbon 
dioxide  displacement.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve  other  tertiary  enhanced 
recovery  methods. 

Senate  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  except 
that  the  Senate  amendment  clarifies  that 
tertiary  processes  do  not  include  water  flood- 
ing or  Immiscible  natural  gas  Injection. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

9.  Qualified  Tertiary  Recovery  Projects 
House  bill. — A  qualified  tertiary  recovery 
project  Is  either  ( 1 )  a  project  with  respect  to 
which  a  DOE-reviewed  certification  is  in 
effect  for  pricing  purposes,  or  (2)  a  self- 
certifled  project  for  the  tertiary  recovery  of 
oil  which  meets  the  following  requirements 
of  the  tax:  (1)  it  involves  the  application  of 
tertiary  recovery  methods;  (2)  the  methods 
are  applied  in  accordance  with  sound  engi- 
neering prlncloles:  (3)  the  application  of  the 
tertiary  recovery  methods  reasonably  can  be 
expected  to  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  the  amount  of  oil  which  ultimately  will 
be  recovered  from  the  property,  or  the  proj- 
ect area,  above  the  amount  which  reasonably 
could  be  expected  to  be  recovered  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  project;  (4)  the  project  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  economic  without  the 
preferential  tax  treatment;  (5)  the  project's 
beginning  date  Is  after  May  1979;  and  (6) 
the  operator  submits  to  the  Secretary  such 
Information,  forms,  and  certifications  as  may 
be  required  (including  any  certifications 
that  the  project  continues  to  meet  the  tax's 
specifications) .  A  significant  expansion  of  a 
project  after  May  1979  is  considered  to  be  a 
new  project. 

Under  the  House  bill,  self -certified  projects 
are  subject  to  the  generally  applicable  rules 
pertaining  to  IRS  reviews  upon  audit  exam- 
ination. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment deletes  the  requirements  that  the  proj- 
ects be  certified  as  being  uneconomic  with- 
out preferential  tax  treatment  and  that  the 
expected  increase  in  production  be  signifi- 
cant. 

The  Senate  amendment  allows  projects  to 
be  certified  as  qualifying  for  tax  purposes  by 
nontax  regulatory  agencies  and  subjects 
these  projects  to  somewhat  different  rules 
than  self-certified  prolects.  Regulatory  cer- 
tification may  be  Issued  by  a  competent  gov- 
ernment regulatory  body,  such  as  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (In  the  case  of  lands  man- 
aged by  any  Federal  agency  or  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf)  or  the  appropriate  State 


agency  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  project  Is  located. 

A  regulatory  certification  remains  effective 
for  tax  purposes,  even  If  subsequently  re- 
voked by  the  regulatory  body,  unless  (1)  a 
material  fact  was  misrepresented  by  the  pro- 
ducer or  its  agent  In  obtaining  the  certifi- 
cation or  (2)  the  project  was  not  Imple- 
mented and  operated  In  a  manner  reason- 
ably consistent  with  the  plan  upon  which 
the  certification  was  based. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  a  "substan- 
tial evidence"  rule  applies  for  audit  exami- 
nation reviews  of  projects  certified  by  a 
regulatory  body.  Under  this  rule,  a  project's 
qualification  would  stand  imless  the  IRS 
established  that  the  certification  was  not 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  or  pre- 
sented substantial  evidence  that  the  project 
did  not  qualify  for  certification.  In  making 
such  a  determination,  the  IRS  could  "go  be- 
hind" the  certification  Issued  by  the  regula- 
tory body.  If  the  IRS  met  the  substantial  evi- 
dence rule,  the  producer  then  could  intro- 
duce additional  evidence  to  sustain  the  qual- 
ification of  the  project.  At  that  point,  the 
usual  rules  pertaining  to  audit  exaoiinatlon 
reviews  which  apply  to  self -certified  projects 
would  apply. 

In  the  case  of  a  tertiary  project  certified  by 
a  regulatory  body,  producers  could  apply  for 
an  advance  IRS  determination  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  status  of  the  project. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
with  some  modifications. 

First,  the  requirement  that  a  project  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  result  In  an  increase 
In  production  is  changed  to  an  expectation 
that  there  be  more  than  an  Insignificant  in- 
crease in  production.  The  determination  of 
whether  an  expected  Increase  is  more  than 
insignificant  depends  upon  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  each  case.  When  a  tertiary 
project  is  expected  to  affect  a  portion  of  a 
property,  that  portion  Is  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate property;  therefore,  significance  is 
measured  in  relation  to  total  production  only 
on  the  portion  of  the  property  treated  as  a 
separate  property. 

Second,  the  conference  agreement  provides 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  DOE  certified 
projects  and  significant  expansions  of  pre- 
June  1979  projects,  qualifying  projects  must 
begin  after  May  1979. 

Third,  the  conference  agreement  deletes 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
lating to  circumstances  in  which  the  tax  law 
would  continue  to  recognize  regulatory  cer- 
tifications which  have  been  revoked.  If  a 
regulatory  body  revokes  its  certification  of 
a  project,  the  project  Is  treated  as  having 
been  self -certified.  To  qualify  for  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment,  therefore,  such  a  project 
would  have  to  meet  the  tax  requirements 
pertaining  to  self-certified  projects. 

Fourth,  the  conference  agreement  retains 
the  Senate  amendment's  advance  ruling  pro- 
cedure for  regulatory  certified  projects,  but 
clarifies  that  such  a  ruling  must  be  issued 
within  180  days  of  the  time  that  the  request, 
together  with  the  information  necessary  to 
make  a  determination.  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary.  Whether  information  adequate  to 
make  such  a  ruling  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  is  to  be  an  objective  deter- 
mination. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  that  significant  ex- 
pansions of  tertiary  projects  are  treated  es 
new  projects.  Generally,  such  expansions 
would  Include  any  which  could  qualify  as 
expansions  under  the  June  energy  regula- 
tions. Pre-June  1979  projects  which  were 
curtailed  significantly  before  1980,  and  which 
were  expanded  to  the  average  pre-curtall- 
ment  level  after  that  date,  would  qualify 
under  this  provision.  A  project  would  be 
considered  to  have  been  curtailed  signif- 
icantly, for  example,  If   the  average   p<.st- 


curtallment  concentration  of  Injected  gaaM 
was  reduced  by  35  percent  or  more  from  the 
average  pre-curtallment  concentration  of 
injected  gases.  For  purposes  of  making  this 
determination,  the  entire  pre-curtallment 
project  area  would  be  compared  with  the 
same  area  after  the  curtailment.  The  con- 
ferees also  clarified  that  expansions  of  other- 
wise qualifying  projects  could  Include  a 
significantly  more  intensive  use  of  a  tertiary 
recovery  method,  or  a  significant  expansion 
of  tertiary  activities,  within  a  project  area. 
10.  Continuing  Tertiary  Qualification 
House  bill. — A  project  generally  Is  qualified 
only  so  long  as  the  tertiary  method  continues 
to  affect  the  reaervior.  Thus,  oil  produced 
after  the  discontinuation  of  a  tertiary  proj- 
ect no  longer  Is  considered  to  be  eligible  for 
classification  as  incremental  tertiary  oil  U 
the  process'  effect  on  the  reservoir  has 
terminated. 

Senate  amendment. — ^A  project  generally 
Is  qualified  only  so  long  as  the  tertiary 
method  continues  to  be  used  in,  or  affects, 
the  reservoir  In  accordance  with  the  plan. 
There  is  however,  a  special  rule,  applicable 
only  to  regulatory  certified  projects,  which 
applies  after  the  termination  of  tertiary  In- 
jections. A  regulatory  certified  project  may 
retain  Its  qualification  after  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  tertiary  process  if  (1)  the  project 
was  Implemented  and  operated  in  accordance 
with  sound  engineering  principles  and  with 
the  regulatory  approved  plan  (or  an  ap- 
proved modification  of  such  a  plan).  (2) 
the  regulatory  approval  has  not  been  re- 
voked, (3)  a  continuation  of  the  discon- 
tinued process  is  certified  by  a  petroleum 
engineer  as  being  Ineffective  or  counterpro- 
ductive, and  (4)  the  certUylng  agency  certi- 
fies that  a  continuation  of  the  discontinued 
process  wotild  be  ineffective  or  counter- 
productive. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
In  allowing  production  from  a  project  to 
qualify  only  so  long  as  the  tertiary  process 
affects  that  production  and  the  project  Is 
in  effect.  Generally,  qualification  would  be 
retained  for  the  period  which  is  specified, 
in  accordance  with  sound  engineering  prin- 
ciples. In  the  project's  certified  plans.  This 
period  normally  would  be  determined  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  depending  upon  such 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  project,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  reservoir,  and  the  particu- 
lar process  Involved.  For  Instance,  some 
steam  injection  processes,  e.g..  cyclic  steam 
Injection,  are  Interrupted  periodically  to  pro- 
duce oil  (together  with  condensed  steam) 
from  the  same  well  or  wells  which  are  xised 
for  the  injections.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  each  oil  producing  interval  of 
such  a  process  would  have  to  be  scheduled 
m  light  of  sound  engineering  principles 
and  of  the  transitory  effect  of  the  injections. 
Therefore,  if  the  injections  were  terminated, 
production  no  longer  would  qualify  as  in- 
cremental tertiary  oil  after  the  last  injec- 
tion could  no  longer  reasonably  be  expected 
to  affect  the  reservoir.  SimUarly,  some  re- 
covery processes,  eg .  miscible  (carbon  di- 
oxide) fluid-displacement,  microemulsion 
flooding,  or  polymer  augmented  flooding, 
may  not  require  continuous  or  susUined 
Injections  of  tertiary  gases  or  liquids  to  have 
the  process  affect  production  from  the  reser- 
voir. For  example,  some  carbon  dioxide  in- 
jection processes  may  result  in  the  creation 
of  artificial  pressure  in  a  reservoir.  Such 
artificial  pressure  may  allow  oil  displace- 
ment for  a  period  beyond  the  time  during 
which  there  are  injections.  Assuming  that 
an  adequate  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
sound  engineering  principlee.  was  pumped 
into  the  reservoir,  tbe  production  could 
qualify  as  Incremental  tertiary  oil  In  the 
absence  of  contemporaneous  injections. 
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1.  Definition  of  Heavy  Oil 
■ — No  provision. 
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agreeTnent. — The    conference 
rollows  the  Senate  amendment. 


13.  Exempt  Alaskan  Oil 

House  bin. — The  House  bill  exempts  from 
tax  all  oil  produced  from  wells  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  other  than  oil  from  the  Sadler- 
ochit  reservoir  at  Prudhoe  Bay  (Sadlerochit 
oil). 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  by  exempting  from  tax 
oil  produced  from  wells  located  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  (Including  production  from  the 
Llsbiime  and  Kuparuk  formations  in  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field)  other  than  Sadlero- 
chit oil;  however,  it  expands  this  exemption 
to  include  additional  oil,  Alaskan  oil,  other 
than  Sadlerochit  oil,  is  exempt  if  it  is  from 
a  well  that  produces  oil  from  a  reservoir  that 
has  been  conunercially  exploited  by  a  well 
located  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Also, 
Alaskan  oil  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  but 
north  of  the  divide  of  the  Alaska-Aleutian 
mountain  range,  is  exempt  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  If  it  is  produced  from  a  well  at 
least  75  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System. 

The  exemption  of  Alaskan  oil  production 
for  the  designated  locations  reflects  the  con- 
cern of  the  conferees  that  taxation  of  this 
production  would  discourage  exploration  and 
development  of  reservoirs  in  areas  of  extreme 
climatic  conditions. 

14.  Computation  of  Tax  on  Sadlerochit  Oil 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  taxes  Sadlero- 
chit oil  at  the  rate  of  SO  percent  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  monthly  well- 
head selling  price  of  the  oil  and  97.50  a  bar- 
rel, adjusted  for  inflation  and  for  declines 
in  the  real  value  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line System  (TAPS)  tariff.  The  inflation  ad- 
justment is  made  for  Inflation  after  Jiuie  30, 
1979.  The  TAPS  adjustment  is  the  excess,  if 
any,  of  $6.26,  adjusted  for  inflation  after 
June  30,  1978,  over  the  actual  TAPS  tariff. 
The  House  bill  does  not  permit  a  deduction 
for  State  severance  taxes  imposed  on  Sad- 
lerochit oil. 

Senate  amendment. — Sadlerochit  oil  is 
taxed  in  tier  two  like  other  upper  tier  oil 
with  two  variations  on  the  general  rules  for 
upper  tier  oil.  First,  the  adjusted  base  price 
for  Sadlerochit  oil  may  be  increased  to 
reflect  any  decrease  in  the  TAPS  tariff  below 
S6.26  a  barrel.  The  $6.26  is  not  adjusted  for 
inflation  as  it  is  under  the  House  bill.  Sec- 
ond, the  tax  on  Sadlerochit  oil  is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  monthly  average  removal 
prices  for  each  producer,  as  in  the  House 
bill. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
and  includes  Sadlerochit  oil  in  the  merged 
tier  one. 

15.  Property  Transfers 

House  bill. — Oil  produced  from  a  portion 
of  a  property  transferred  after  1978  is  not 
to  constitute  stripper  or  newly  discovered 
oil  If  the  oil  would  not  have  qualified  as 
stripper  or  newly  discovered  oil  had  the 
property  not  been  transferred.  In  addition, 
in  the  case  of  post- 1978  transfers  of  any 
portion  of  a  prc^erty,  the  bill  requires  allo- 
cation of  the  base  production  control  level 
among  the  portions  of  the  divided  property. 

Senate  amendment. — The  property  trans- 
fer rule  in  the  House  bill  is  extended  to 
marginal,  heavy  and  high  water-cut  oil.  in 
addition  to  stripper  and  newly  discovered  oil. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  property 
transfers  in  defining  stripper,  newly  discov- 
ered and  heavy  oil. 

16.  Inflation  Adjustment 

House  bill. — The  infiatlon  adjustments  re- 
quired by  the  bill  are  to  be  computed  quar- 
terly by  using  the  first  revision  of  the  GNP 
defiator.  The  inflation  adjustment  for  lower 


tier  and  upper  tier  oil  ad  J  lists  for  inflation 
after  December  31,  1978.  The  adjustment  for 
other  oil  is  for  inflation  after  June  30,  1979. 
However,  in  each  case  the  adjustments  are 
lagged  by  two  quarters:  i.e.,  the  inflation  ad- 
justment for  lower  and  upper  tier  oil  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1980  equals  the  infiatlon  be- 
tween the  fourth  quarter  of  1978  and  the 
third  quarter  of  1979. 

Senate  amendment. — All  infiatlon  adjust- 
ments are  calculated  quarterly  on  the  basis 
of  Inflation  after  December  31.  1978.  using 
the  ONP  defiator,  with  the  same  two-quarter 
lag  that  is  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  make  appropriate  modi- 
fications to  the  inflation  adjustment  to  re- 
concile it  to  that  used  for  pricing  purposes. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  all  base  prices  are 
adjusted  for  Inflation  after  Jime  30,  1979, 
with  the  two-quarter  lag.  Therefore,  the  in- 
flation adjustment  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1980  equals  the  inflation  between  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  1979.  and  the  adjust- 
ment for  the  second  quarter  of  1980  equals 
the  inflation  between  the  second  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1979.  The  Secretary  may  not 
make  modifications  to  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment to  conform  it  to  DOE  adjustments. 

17.  Treatment  of  State  Severance  Taxes 

House  WH.— There  Is  a  deduction  In  com- 
puting the  taxable  windfall  profit  for  the 
State  severance  tax  Imposed  on  the  windfall 
profit  element  of  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil. 
The  deduction  equals  the  difference  between 
the  actual  severance  tax  and  the  tax  which 
would  have  been  imposed  had  the  oil  been 
sold  at  its  adjusted  base  price.  This  deduc- 
tion is  limited  to  the  amount  of  severance 
tax  that  would  have  been  Imposed  on  the 
windfall  profit  at  the  rate  of  tax  in  effect  on 
March  31.  1979.  Also,  the  deduction  is  not 
available  for  the  first  $9  of  windfall  profit 
on  newly  discovered  or  incremental  tertiary 
oil.  nor  for  any  windfall  profit  on  Sadlero- 
chit oil. 

Senate  amendment. — The  severance  tax 
deduction  applies  to  all  taxable  oil.  Post- 
March  31,  1979.  increases  in  the  rate  of  sev- 
erance tax  are  taken  into  account  If  the  in- 
crease applies  to  the  entire  removal  price  of 
the  barrel.  The  fact  that  a  State  severance 
tax  does  not  apply  to  a  particular  type  of 
oil.  such  as  royalty  oil  paid  to  the  Federal  or. 
State  Government  or  newly  discovered  oil. 
does  not  affect  the  availability  of  severance 
tax  adjustment,  as  long  as  the  severance  tax 
applies  to  the  entire  price  of  those  barrels 
which  are  subject  to  tax. 

The  Senate  aniendment  also  provides  that 
severance  taxes  properly  imposed  by  Feder- 
ally recognized  Indian  tribes  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  State  severance  taxes. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  a  severance  tax  may  not  be  taken 
into  account  to  the  extent  that  total  rate 
of  severance  tax  imposed  by  a  State  exceeds 
15  percent,  and  no  deduction  is  allowed  for 
Indian  severance  taxes.  The  conversion  of 
a  severance  tax  levied  as  a  fixed  fee  paid  per 
barrel  into  a  tax  levied  as  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  value  of  oil  removed  constitutes  an 
increase  in  the  severance  tax  on  the  windfall 
profit  element  of  the  selling  price.  Thus,  such 
a  conversion  would  have  to  satisfy  the  limits 
on  post -March  1979  increases  In  State  sever- 
ance taxes  before  a  severance  tax  adjustment 
would  be  available  with  respect  to  such  a 
converted  tax. 

For  purposes  of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  a 
State  severance  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  removal  ol 
crude  oil  from  the  ground,  levied  by  a  State, 
but  not  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
crude  oil  removed.  Any  State  tax  that  meets 
this  deflnition,  regardless  of  its  official  name 
or  title,  is  treated  as  a  severance  tax.  A  tax 
levied  on  the  value  of  reserves  or  on  the  basis 
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of  net  proceeds  from  production  is  not  a 
severance  tax.  Although  a  tax  on  the  removal 
of  crude  oil  from  the  ground  levied  as  a 
fixed  fee  per  barrel  generally  is  considered  a 
severance  tax,  the  formula  for  calculating 
the  severance  tax  adjustment  in  the  House 
bill,  the  Senate  amendment  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  would  not  allow  an  ad- 
justment for  such  a  tax  because  the  amount 
of  that  tax  would  be  the  same  whether  levied 
on  the  adjusted  base  price  or  on  the  removal 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oil.  Thus,  a  tax  levied  as 
a  fixer  fee  per  barrel  is  not  considered  a  sev- 
erance tax  for  purposes  of  the  windfall  profit 

18.  Removal  of  Oil 

House  bill. — Generally,  the  tax  is  imposed 
when  the  oil  is  removed  from  the  premises. 
If  the  manufacture  or  conversion  of  crude  oil 
into  refined  products  begins  before  actual  re- 
moval, the  oil  is  treated  as  removed  on  the 
day  the  manufacture  or  conversion  begins. 

Oil  returned  to  the  property  from  which  it 
was  produced,  either  by  reinjection  or 
through  the  powering  of  production  proc- 
esses or  equipment,  is  not  considered  sold  or 
removed  from  the  premises  for  windfall  profit 
tax  purposes.  Therefore,  no  tax  is  imposed  on 
the  on-site  use  of  oil  to  generate  power  for 
an  artificial  lift  device,  or  a  water  flood  proj- 
ect, or  a  tertiary  injection  process.  However, 
powerhouse  oil  removed  from  the  property 
prior  to  its  use  or  oil  used  to  power  refining 
or  manufacturing  process  on  the  property  is 
subject  to  tax. 

For  purposes  of  computing  the  tax,  the 
removal  price  means  the  amount  for  which 
the  barrel  is  sold.  In  the  case  of  related  par- 
ties (as  deflned  in  section  103(b)(6)(C)), 
the  removal  price  is  not  less  than  the  con- 
structive sales  price  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining gross  income  from  the  property  under 
section  613.  This  constructive  sales  price  also 
applies  where  removal  occurs  before  sale,  in- 
cluding where  refining  is  begun  on  the 
premises. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment follows  the  House  bill.  In  addition, 
under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secretary 
may  make  appropriate  adjustments  in  trans- 
actions between  unrelated  parties  so  that  the 
removal  price  properly  reflects  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  oi  the  oil. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. However,  the  conferees  recognize  that 
due  to  differences  in  the  definition  of  the 
word  "property."  a  producer  could  have  a 
single,  undivided  piece  of  land  which  cod- 
Btltutes  many  DOE  "properties."  even  though 
they  are  contiguous  and  not  even  divided  by 
a  public  road.  The  conferees  wish  to  clarify 
that,  in  such  a  case,  "powerhouse"  fuel  pro- 
duced on  one  section  of  a  single  undivided 
piece  of  land  Is  not  taxable  if  it  is  used  on 
another  section  of  the  same  piece  of  land  as 
powerhouse  fuel  and  never  leaves  the  piece 
of  land  on  which  it  is  produced.  The  windfall 
profit  tax  treatment  of  such  oil  is  to  have  no 
Implication  for  its  treatment  for  various  In- 
come tax  purposes. 

19.  Taxable  Inctmie  Limitation 
House  bill. — The  taxable  windfall  profit  on 
a  barrel  of  oil  may  not  exceed  the  net  Income 
attributable  to  the  barrel.  In  applying  this 
limitation,  net  income  attributable  to  a  bar- 
rel generally  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
taxable  income;  however,  special  rules  are 
provided  for  the  treatment  of  depletion  and 
of  intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
to  recompute  these  items  on  the  basis  of  cost 
depletion  for  all  periods.  The  bill  provides  a 
special  rule  for  determining  the  taxable  in- 
come limit  in  the  case  of  certain  transfers  of 
proven  oil  or  gas  properties  after  1978. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment basicaJly  is  the  pame  as  the  House  bill 
except  that  the  taxable  windfall  profit  is 
limited  to  90  percent  of  net  income.  In  ad- 


dition, the  amendment  provides  that  a  trans- 
feree of  a  proven  property  may  take  into  ac- 
count amounts  which  the  transferor  could 
have  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining tho  imputed  cost  depletion 
deduction. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
and,  in  addition,  provides  that  for  purposes 
of  the  90-percent  net  income  limitation,  the 
producer  may  elect  to  treat  qualified  tertiary 
injectant  costs  as  if  they  had  been  capital- 
ized and  recovered  through  cost  depletion. 
This  election  would  be  made  In  the  year  in- 
jections are  first  made  on  a  property. 

20.  Taxable  Person — General  Rule 

House  bill. — The  windfall  profit  tax  is  im- 
posed upon  the  removal  of  taxable  crude  oil 
on  the  producer  of  the  oil.  defined  as  the 
person  who  owns  the  economic  interest  in 
the  oil. 

Senate  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  with  two  changes. 

First,  it  provides  specifically  that  no  per- 
sons are  exempt  from  the  windfall  profit  tax 
(or  treated  specially)  unless  an  exemption 
for  them  is  provided  explicitly  in  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  or  future 
legislation.  The  conferees  are  unaware  of  any 
treaties  which  would  provide  an  exemption 
from  this  tax  in  the  absence  of  this  provi- 
sion. However,  in  the  event  that  the  legisla- 
tion does  confiict  with  any  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  the  conferees  intend 
that  the  legislation  prevail. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  oil  owned  by  partner- 
ships, the  tax  Is  imposed  directly  on  the  part- 
ners on  their  proportionate  share  of  the  part- 
nership's production.  For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing Subchapter  K,  the  windfall  profit  tax  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  partnership  deduction, 
but  any  amount  withheld  from  the  partner- 
ship by  a  purchaser  shall  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
tribution of  money  by  the  partnership  to  the 
partner. 
21.  Federal.  State  and  Local  Governments 

House  bill. — ^The  House  bill  provides  that 
if  an  economic  Interest  in  crude  oil  is  held 
by  a  State  or  political  sut>division  thereof,  or 
by  an  educational  institution  which  is  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, and  under  the  applicable  State  or  local 
law  all  of  the  net  income  received  pursuant 
to  such  interest  is  dedicated  to  public  edu- 
cation or  to  a  permanent  fund  the  income 
from  which  is  dedicated  to  public  education, 
then  the  windfall  profit  tax  would  not  l>e 
Imposed  with  respect  to  crude  oil  properly 
allocable  to  such  interest.  The  exemption 
would  not  apply  to  the  extent  another  party 
had  an  economic  interest  in  the  production. 

Federal  rovalty  oil.  including  oil  produc- 
tion from  a  National  Petroleum  Reserve  and 
royalties  from  Federal  leases,  is  subject  to 
tax  under  the  House  bill. 

Senate  amendment. — The  senate  amend- 
ment extends  the  House  bill's  exemption  to 
oil  used  for  any  public  purpose. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  exempts  from 
tax  oil  production  owned  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
with  respect  to  oil  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  House  bill  with  respect 
to  oil  owned  by  the  Federal  government. 

22.  Medical   and  Educational  Charities 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  oil  produced  from  prop- 
erties owned  by  medical  facilities  and  educa- 
tional institutions  is  exempt  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  if  the  properties  were  owned  by 
the  medical  facility  or  educational  institu- 
tion on  October  24.  1979.  or  if  the  medical 
facility  or  educational  institution  receives 


the  property  as  a  bequest  after  October  34. 

1979. 
The  exemption  also  applies  to  oil  produced 

from  Interests  held  by  a  church  on  October 

24,  1979,  if  the  net  proceeds  from  production 
of  such  oil  were  dedicated,  by  appropriate 
official  action  of  the  church  prior  to  October 

25,  1979.  to  the  support  of  a  medical  facility 
or  educational  institution.  Other  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  educational  institutions 
or  medical  facilities  are  not  entitled  to  the 
exemption  even  though  the  proceeds  from  oil 
produced  by  them  may  be  used  entirely  to 
support  a  medical  faculty  or  educatkmal 
institution. 

A  technical  error  in  the  Senate  amendment 
limits  the  exemption  to  educational  insti- 
tutions and  medical  facilities  that  are 
neither  publicly  supported  organizations 
within  the  meaning  of  section  509(a)  (2)  nor 
organizations  operated  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of,  or  controlled  by.  a  publicly  sup- 
ported organization.  By  reason  of  the  same 
technical  error,  the  amendment  is  not  lim- 
ited to  charitable  organizations. 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  exempts  oU  production  by 
a  charitable  educational  institution  or  a 
charitable  medical  facility  from  interests 
held  by  the  qualified  charities  on  January  21. 
1980.  In  addition,  oil  produced  from  interests 
held  by  the  qualified  charities  on  January  21. 
empt  from  the  tax  only  If  prior  to  January 
22,  1980,  the  net  proceeds  from  production  of 
such  oil  were  dedicated  to  the  support  of  a 
medical  facility  or  educational  Institution. 
Production  from  an  interest  in  oil  received, 
as  a  bequest  or  otherwise,  after  January  21. 
1980.  is  not  eligible  for  the  exemption. 

23.  Indian  Oil  Production 
House  bill. — ^No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment exempts  from  tax  oil  production  owned 
or  received  by  Indian  iribes.  tribal  organiza- 
tions, and  individual  Indians  over  whom  the 
United  States  exercises  trust  responsibilities. 
It  also  exempts  from  tax  '  11  production 
owned  by  Alaska  Native  Corporations. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  the  exemption  Is 
available  only  with  respect  to  production 
from  mineral  interests  held  by.  or  on  behalf 
of.  Indian  tribes  or  individual  Indians  on 
Januray  21.  1980.  The  exemption  also  applies 
to  the  oil  production  of  any  Alaska  Native 
Corporation  organized  under  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  from  interests 
received  pursuant  to  that  Act  if  the  oil  Is 
produced  prior  to  1992.  when  th»  stock  of 
such  corporations  may  be  traded.  The  exemp- 
tion applies  when  the  proceed*  from  tbe  sale 
of  oil  are  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  tribal  or  native  trw^  funds  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  law  in  effect  before 
January  22. 1980. 

24.  Production  Payments 

House  bill. — The  only  case  In  which  the 
House  bill  imposes  the  tax  on  a  person 
other  than  the  holder  of  the  economic  inter- 
est in  the  oil  is  that  of  a  production  pay- 
ment which  involves  payment  of  oil  to  some- 
one until  such  time  as  the  total  cumulative 
payment  has  added  up  to  a  fixed  number 
of  dollars  (as  opposed  to  a  fixed  number  of 
barrels) .  In  these  cases,  the  bill  shifts  the 
tax  burden  to  the  holder  of  the  residual 
interest. 

Senate  amendment. — ^No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  confer«ice 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

25.  Independent  Producers 

House  bill. — ^No  provisioa. 

Senate  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  an  exemption  from  the  tax 
for  the  first  1.000  barrels  a  day  of  otherwise 
taxable  oil  produced  by  independent  pro- 
ducers   and    certain    royalty    owners    after 
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1980.  Independent  producers 
interest  owners  eligible  for  per- 
under    section    613A(c). 
also  are  eligible  for  the  ex- 
only  to  the  extent  the  work- 
in  their  properties  Is  owned  by 
producers. 

amendment  also  provides  that 

the  Ninety-sixth  Congress  and 

are    not    eligible    for    the 
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property.   However,    there    are 
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windfall  profit  tax  and  the 

depletion.  First,  transfers  be- 
intiividual  and  a  controlled  cor- 
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rates  because  under  the  wind- 

these  persons  must  share  one 
.mount.  Second,  a  more  flexible 
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conference  agreement,  the  gen- 
rule  does  not  apply  if  a  pro- 
bes that  at  no  time  after  1979, 
producer  acquired  his  inter- 
prf  perty,  was  the  interest  held  by 
for  any  quarter  after  the  third 
and  before  the  quarter  in 
]  erson  transferred  the  interest 
a  major  oil  company  or  an 
producer  with  more  than  1.000 
of  production  (with  the  1,000- 
reduced  by  application  of  the 
rule,  described  below).  In  the 
from  a  trust  or  a  partner- 
transferred   is   deemed  to   be 
propottlonately  by  the  beneficiaries 
for    purposes    of    determining 
transferor   is   a  person   whose 
woiild  make  the  property  ineligible 
rates. 
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is  to  set  up  a  mechanism 

lucers  would  be  able  to  demon- 

t  aeir  transferred  properties  are 

reduced  rates. 

between  related  parties  who 

one  l.ooo-barrel  amount  are 

the  general   transfer  rule  so 

1  larties  continue  to  be  released 

•o  be  eligible  for  the  reduced 

St  In  oil  must  not  be  a  roy- 

lntere?t  and  must  not  have 
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interests  cannot  be  converted  into  working 
interests) .  An  exception  to  this  rule  allows 
reduced  rates  for  a  qualifying  overriding 
royalty  interest  which  converts  into  an  op- 
erating mineral  interest  pursuant  to  a  bind- 
ing contract  or  agreement  which  was  In 
effect  on  February  20,  1980.  This  exception 
would  include  an  interest  which  was  an 
overriding  royalty  interest  on  January  1, 
1980,  and  converted  to  a  working  interest 
between  January  1,  1980,  and  February  20, 
1980.  After  the  qualifying  overriding  roy- 
alty interest  converts  to  an  operating  min- 
eral interest,  production  attributable  to  the 
converted  interest  qualifies  for  reduced  rates. 

Related  parties. — All  related  parties  must 
share  one  1,000-barrel  amount.  Generally 
the  persons  who  must  be  aggregated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  allocation  are  the  same  par- 
ties who  must  share  one  depletable  quantity 
for  percentage  depletion  purposes.  However, 
a  producer  and  a  controlled  corporation 
must  share  one  1,000-barrel  amount.  When 
related  parties  must  allocate  one  1.000-barrel 
amount,  the  number  of  barrels  of  production 
eligible  for  reduced  rates  as  to  any  member 
of  the  related  parties  is  reduced  for  each 
member  by  allocating  the  one  1,000-barrel 
amount  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  production  of  tier  one  and  tier 
two  oil  for  the  quarter. 

If  a  person  is  a  member  of  more  than  one 
related  group  required  to  share  an  allocation 
during  a  quarter,  that  person's  allocation 
must  be  made  by  reference  to  the  related 
group  which  results  in  the  smallest  daily 
barrel  allocation  to  that  person. 

26.    Percentage   Depletion 

House  bill. — In  determining  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance,  gross  income  is  re- 
duced by  the  difference  between  the  selling 
price  and  the  adjusted  base  price  of  taxable 
oil  (i.e.,  the  windfall  profit  without  regard 
to  the  severance  tax  adjustment) .  Also,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  50-percent  and 
65-percent  of-taxable-income  limitations  on 
percentage  depletion,  taxable  income  is  in- 
creased by  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

SeTiate  amendment. — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

27.  Administrative  Provisions 

House  bill. — The  tax  generally  Imposed  on 
each  party  with  an  economic  interest  in  tax- 
able production.  First  purchasers  generally 
are  required  to  deposit  the  tax,  after  with- 
holding it  from  the  purchase  price,  and  to 
file  quarterly  tax  returns.  Under  existing 
Treasury  regulations,  tax  deposits  generally 
would  be  made  on  a  semi-monthly  basis. 
The  operator  of  a  property  must  certify  to 
the  purchaser  all  of  the  information  neces- 
sary for  the  purchaser  to  file  the  applicable 
rettinis  and  make  the  tax  deposits. 

Generally,  the  House  bill  requires  the  first 
purchaser  to  provide  producers  with  monthly 
information  statements,  due  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  month  after  the  end  of 
the  month  for  which  the  information  is  be- 
ing furnished,  with  respect  to  their  oil  pro- 
duction. Estates,  trusts,  and  partnerships 
which  produce  crude  oil  are  required  to 
provide  quarterly  information  statements  to 
each  beneficiary  or  partner  by  the  beginning 
of  the  third  month  after  the  end  of  the 
quarter  for  which  the  information  is  being 
furnished. 

The  Secretary  is  granted  the  authority  to 
require  additional  Information  returns. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment eliminates  many  of  the  required  in- 
formation exchanges  and  returns  necessi- 
tated under  the  House  bill  In  lieu  of  such 
mandatory  returns  and  exchanges,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  grants  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  require  any  appropriate  returns  or 
exchanges. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
no  tax  witbLholding  is  necessary  if  the  op- 


erator certifies  to  the  first  purchaser  that 
the  production  is  exempt  from  tax.  it  also 
allows  the  operator  and  the  first  purchaser 
to  elect  to  have  the  operator  make  the  tax 
deposits  and  file  the  quarterly  returns. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  integrated 
oil  companies  who  are  not  independent  re- 
finers must  make  estimated  semi-monthly 
tax  deposits.  Independent  refiners  who  piu"- 
chase  oil  under  delayed  payment  contracts 
must  make  tax  deposits  within  60  days  alter 
the  end  of  the  month  of  purchase.  Other 
taxpayers  must  make  tax  deposits  within 
45  days  after  the  end  of  the  month  of  pur- 
chase. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  tax 
overpayments  in  excess  of  $1,000  that  are 
attributable  to  the  net  income  limitation 
or  to  a  tax  exemption  are  refundable  an- 
nually on  an  expedited  basis.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  amendment  provides  that  no  in- 
terest is  due  on  a  tax  refund  which  is  made 
within  45  days  of  the  date  for  filing  the  in- 
come tax  return. 

Conference  agreement. — ^For  administra- 
tive purposes,  there  are  two  general  categor- 
ies into  which  crude  oil  falls;  oil  subject  to 
withholding  and  oil  not  subject  to  with- 
holding. Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
Treasury  regulations,  the  first  purchaser  of 
domestic  crude  is  required  to  withhold  the 
windfall  profit  tax  from  amounts  payable  to 
the  producer  of  the  oil  and  deposit  those 
amounts  with  the  Treasury.  Where  with- 
holding is  not  required,  the  producer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  tax  with  respect  to  its  own 
production. 

Responsibilities  of  operator. — ^In  the  case 
of  oil  subject  to  withholding,  the  operator 
normally  must  certify  to  the  first  purchaser 
the  information  which  the  purchaser  needs 
to  compute  the  tax.  This  Includes  the  tier  in 
which  the  oU  is  taxed,  the  adjusted  base 
price  of  the  oil,  the  amount  of  oil.  any  cer- 
tiflcation  furnished  to  the  operator  by  the 
producer  with  respect  to  whether  such  oil  is 
exempt  oil  or  oil  subject  to  reduced  rates  for 
independent  producers,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation required  by  regulations. 

FVjr  windfall  profit  tax  purposes,  the  op- 
erator is  the  person  primarily  responsible 
for  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
crude  oil  production.  However,  persons  hold- 
ing the  operating  mineral  interests  in  the 
property  can  designate  another  person  (or 
persons)  as  the  operator. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  regula- 
tions limiting  the  election,  the  operator  and 
the  first  purchaser  may  elect  to  have  the 
operator  assume  the  purchaser's  responsibil- 
ities under  the  tax.  If  such  an  election  is 
made,  unless  the  operator  is  a  major  oil  com- 
pany, the  operator  would  have  to  deposit 
the  withheld  tax  (or  estimated  tax)  at  the 
same  time  the  purchaser  would  have  had 
to  make  deposits  or  estimated  tax  payments. 
Thus,  If  the  purchaser  Is  an  integrated  oil 
company,  the  deposit  and  estimated  tax 
rules  for  Integrated  companies  will  apply  to 
the  operator. 

In  the  case  of  oil  not  subject  to  with- 
holding, the  operator  Is  required  to  certify 
to  the  producer  the  tier  in  which  the  oil  is 
taxed,  the  adjusted  base  price  for  the  oil,  the 
amount  of  oil,  and  any  other  Information 
required  under  regulations.  The  operator 
and  producer  may  elect,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  relieve  the  operator  of  this 
obligation. 

Responsibilities  of  purchaser. — In  the  case 
of  oil  subject  to  withholding,  the  first  pur- 
chaser must  withhold  the  windfall  profit  tax 
from  the  amount  payable  by  such  purchaser 
to  the  producer  of  the  oil.  The  purchaser 
Is  liable  to  the  IRS  for  the  payment  of  the 
amount  required  to  be  withheld  and  is  not 
liable  to  the  producer  for  that  amount.  The 
amount  withheld  is  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  certification  provided  by  the 
operator    (including   any  certification  that 
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part  or  all  of  the  production  is  eligible  for 
the  reduced  rates  for  oil  produced  by  inde- 
pendent producers) ,  and  the  purchaser  is  not 
responsible  for  errors  In  withholding  result- 
ing from  Improper  certification  unless  It 
has  reason  to  believe  the  certification  Is 
improper.  If  no  certification  is  provided  or  if 
the  first  purchaser  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  certifica- 
tion Is  incorrect,  then  the  amount  with- 
held must  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  To  encourage 
the  furnishing  of  information,  these  regula- 
tions may  require  withholding  or  the  maxi- 
mum possible  tax  on  any  particular  oil  even 
though  such  tax  exceeds  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  due  If  a  proper  certification 
had  been  made. 

The  first  purchaser  is  required  to  file  quar- 
terly returns  showing  the  amount  of  tax 
withheld,  together  with  any  other  informa- 
tion required  under  regulations.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  first  purchaser's  quarterly 
return  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  will 
provide  a  producer-by-producer  sununary  of 
the  amount  of  oil  purchased  for  the  year, 
the  windfall  profit  tax  withheld  thereon,  and 
the  amounts  of  tax  deposited.  The  first  pur- 
chaser's quarterly  return  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter is  to  be  filed  before  March  1  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  purchaser's  informa- 
tion statement  will  provide  each  producer 
with  Information  indicating  the  amounts  ot 
oil  purchased  and  the  tax  withheld  thereon. 
In  the  case  of  oil  purchased  from  a  partner- 
ship, the  purchaser  will  provide  information 
with  respect  to  the  partnership's  production. 
The  partnership's  return  will  provide  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  each  partner's  share 
of  the  production. 

As  In  the  Senate  amendment,  the  timing 
of  the  obligation  of  any  first  purchaser  to 
deposit  amounts  withheld  depends  upon  the 
identity  of  the  first  purchaser,  integrated 
oil  companies  other  than  Independent  re- 
finers are  required  to  make  semimonthly  es- 
timated deposits  of  the  withholding  tax.  All 
other  first  purchasers  are  required  to  make 
withholding  deposits  not  later  than  45  days 
after  the  close  of  the  month  in  which  the 
oil  is  removed  from  the  premises,  except  that 
independent  refiners  who  purchase  oil  under 
delayed  payment  contracts  are  required  to 
make  deposits  by  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  the  month  of  the 
removal.  Failure  to  make  timely  deposits 
will  result  in  the  generally  applicable  pen- 
alties. However,  estimated  tax  d^osits 
which  meet  "safe  harbor"  levels,  similar  to 
those  contained  in  Treasury  regulation 
§  48.6302(c)-l  (relating  to  deposits  of  excise 
taxes  generally) ,  would  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion of  penalties. 

If  the  first  purchaser  withholds  an  incor- 
rect amount  of  tax  on  any  oil,  adjustments 
in  withholding  are  required  to  correct  the 
aggregate  amount  withheld  on  all  oil  pur- 
chased by  that  purchaser  from  the  producer 
on  oil  removed  during  that  calendar  year. 
The  amount  of  any  mandatory  withholding 
adjustment  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  windfall  profit  on  any  barrel  of  oil  re- 
moved. 

Required  withholding  adjustments  a{>ply 
only  with  respect  to  transactions  between 
the  same  purchaser  and  producer.  However, 
a  producer  may  voluntarily  authorize  any 
purchaser  to  withhold  with  respect  to  re- 
moval later  in  the  calendar  year  to  correct 
earlier  withholding  errors.  Such  an  amount 
is  to  be  treated  as  an  simount  required  to 
be  withheld  such  that  the  deposit  and  return 
filing  rules  will  apply.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary may  allow,  under  regulations,  with- 
holding adjustments  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year. 

Increases  In  posted  prices  after  the  de- 
termination of  the  removal  price  also  In- 
crease the  windfall  profit,  and  hence  the 
tax.  In  such  a  case,  the  tax  attributable  to 
the  price  increase  must  be  withheld. 


Responsibilities  of  producer. — Generally, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  producers  of 
oil  that  is  subject  to  withholding  file  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  return  if  the  correct  amount 
of  tax  is  withheld  for  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  withheld  oil,  the  producer 
is  deemed  to  have  paid,  on  the  last  day  of 
February  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
the  oil  was  removed,  the  amount  of  tax  with- 
held by  the  purchaser. 

Producers  are  required  to  deposit  the  tax 
due  on  their  own  production  not  subject 
to  withholding  in  the  same  manner  they 
would  deposit  tax  withheld  by  them  if  they 
were  first  purchasers.  In  other  words,  inte- 
grated oil  companies  make  deposits  of  their 
estimated  tax  liability  twice  a  month  and 
all  other  producers  deposit  the  tax  within 
45  days  after  the  month  of  removal. 

Oil  produced  by  producers  who  are  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  windfall  profit  tax 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  exempting  cer- 
tain State,  Indian,  or  charity's  oil  Is  not 
subject  to  withholding  if  an  appropriate 
certification  is  given  to  the  first  purchaser. 

Producers  exempt  from  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  tax  by  virtue  of  the  net  income  limita- 
tion may  file  for  a  refund  after  the  close  of 
the  year.  They  are  not  entitled  to  file  a  with- 
holding tax  exemption  certificate,  or  use  the 
withholding  adjustments  to  take  the  90- 
percent  limit  into  account. 

Statute  of  limitations. — In  the  case  of  oil 
subject  to  withholding  for  which  no  wind- 
fall profit  tax  return  is  required  from  the 
producer,  the  statute  of  limitations  for  pur- 
poses of  claiming  a  refund  or  assessing  a 
deficiency  runs  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
ducer's annual  income  tax  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  calendar  year  of  the 
oil's  removal  ends.  In  the  case  of  a  Federally 
registered  partnership,  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  limitation  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  applicable   to  income  tax  returns. 

If  the  Department  of  Energy  makes  a  fi- 
nal determination  reclassifying  oil  for  pric- 
ing purposes  under  the  June  1979  Energy 
regulations,  then  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  assessing  any  deficiency  or  for  filing  a 
claim  for  a  windfall  profit  tax  refund  at- 
tributable to  such  DOE  reclassification  will 
not  expire  before  one  year  after  the  redeter- 
mination becomes  final. 

The  conference  agreement  further  provides 
the  Secretary  vrtth  authority  to  prescribe 
administrative  regulations  consistent  with 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  tax,  including 
any  pertaining  to  information  exchanges 
and  returns  (e.g.,  reporting  windfall  profit 
tax  items  on  existing  excise  tax.  Income  tax, 
and  Information  returns) . 

Interest. — Interest  on  the  overpayment  of 
tax  by  a  producer  with  respect  to  with- 
held oil  will  run  from  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary of  the  year  following  the  removal  year. 
However,  If  the  IRS  refunds  the  windfall 
profit  tax  overpayment  within  45  days  after 
the  later  of  (1)  the  unextended  due  date  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  (or  if  no  retiim  Is  re- 
quired, the  Income  tax  rettirn  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  removal  year  ends)  or  (2) 
the  date  the  return  is  filed,  then  no  interest 
shall  be  allowed. 

28.  Incorporation  of  Energy  Regulations 

House  bill. — Various  definitions  and  cate- 
gories of  crude  oil  are  fixed  by  reference  to 
regulations  prescribed  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended.  For  this  purpose,  the  regulations 
are  treated  as  continuing  in  their  March  31, 
1979,  and  June  1,  1979.  form  without  regard 
to  subsequent  amendment  or  modification. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment generally  follows  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  Thus,  the  definition  of 
crude  oil  for  windfall  profit  tax  purposes  Is 
fixed  by  the  June  1979  energy  regulations. 
Therefore,  the  term  "crude  oil"  means  a  mix- 


ture of  hydrocarbons  which  exists  as  liquids 
in  underground  reservoirs  and  which  re- 
main liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure  after 
passing  through  surface  separating  facilities. 
The  term  also  includes  condensate  recovered 
in  associated  or  nonassociated  production  by 
mechanical  separators  located  at  any  point 
at  or  before  the  inlet  side  of  a  gas  processing 
plant,  and  natural  gas  liquid  treated  as  crude 
oil  under  the  June  1979  energy  regulations. 
The  term  "crude  oil,"  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  synthetic  petroleum  such  as  oil  pro- 
duction from  shale  or  tar  sands. 

The  conference  agreenient  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make, 
for  windfall  profit  tax  purposes,  appropriate 
modifications  to  the  energy  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  ptu-poses  of  the  tax  and  to 
facilitate  administration  of  the  tax.  Such 
action  may  incluae.  for  example,  a  correla- 
tion of  tax  and  price  control  terms.  For  In- 
stance, price  control  base  prices  generally 
are  determined  with  regard  to  the  price  for 
which  the  oil  is  "produced  and  sold,"  whUe 
the  tax  is  imposed  on  the  difference  between 
the  "removal  price"  and  the  adjusted  base 
price.  Essentially,  the  terms  "produced  and 
sold"  and  "removal  price"  refer  to  the  same 
transaction,  and  the  Secretary  may  want  to 
clarify  this  in  regulations. 

29.  Deductibility  Under  Income  Tax 

House  bill. — A  deduction  from  Federal  In- 
come taxes  for  windfall  profit  tax  is  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  tax  is  paid  or  accrued. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 

30.  Court  Jurisdiction 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contains  no 
provision  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  con- 
troversies involving  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
Thus,  such  controversies  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  United  States  Tax  Court  has  no  Juris- 
diction to  hear  these  cases. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  VS.  Tax  Court  is  granted 
exclusive  trial  court  Jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  controversies  relating  to  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  Including  suits  for  tax  refunds. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  increases  the 
number  of  judges  on  the  Tax  Court  by  three. 

Conference  agreement. — Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  the  respective  courts  will 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  the 
windfall  profit  tax  in  the  same  manner  that 
jurisdiction  is  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
income,  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Thus,  the  Tax 
Court  will  have  prepayment  jurisdiction 
over  deficiencies  asserted  by  the  IRS  and 
the  U.S.  District  Courts,  and  the  Court  of 
Claims  will  have  jurisdiction  over  reftmd 
suits. 

Because  the  tax  is  Imposed  with  respect 
to  a  producer's  crude  oil  removed  during  a 
calendar  quarter,  the  scope  of  a  deficiency 
suit  or  refund  suit  will  be  with  respect  to 
the  tax  for  the  entire  quarter.  Thus,  a  sec- 
ond suit  may  not  be  brought  with  respect 
to  the  same  quarter,  and  In  the  case  of  a 
refund  suit,  the  entire  tax  assessed  with 
respect  to  that  quarter  must  be  paid. 

Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  liability  under 
the  withholding  provisions  will  be  in  the 
U.S.  District  Courts  and  Court  of  Claims. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  adding  three  Tax  Court 
judges. 

31.  Effective  Date 

House  WU.— The  vrtndfall  profit  tax  ap- 
plies to  oil  removed  on  or  after  January  1, 
1980. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 
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34.  Trust  Funds  and  Disposition  of  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Revenues 

House  bill. — All  gross  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  are  deposited  in  an  En- 
ergy Trust  Fund  created  by  the  bill  and 
structured  in  a  manner  similar  to  existing 
trust  funds  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  purposes  for  which 
money  may  be  spent  from  the  trust  fund 
would  be  specified  in  future  legislation. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment establishes  a  Taxpayer  Tnist  Fund  to 
receive  deposits  from  general  revenues  equal 
to  the  Increase  in  income  tax  receipts  which 
results  from  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices.  The 
deposits  are  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
increase  in  social  security  taxes  presently 
scheduled  for  1981. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
$1  oiiiiun  of  the  receipts  from  the  virindfall 
profit  tax  through  September  30,  1980  be  re- 
served for  railroad  improvement  and  assist- 
ance programs  until  Congress  authorizes  or 
appropriates  funds  for  that  piu^ose. 

Conference  agreement. — In  place  of  the 
trust  funds  and  reservation  in  the  House 
bill  and  Senate  amendment,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  that  the  net  revenues 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  are  allocated 
only  for  the  specific  purposes  described  be- 
low to  a  separate  account  at  the  Treasury 
(for  accounting  purposes  only).  They  shall 
not  be  earmarked  or  invested  separately 
from  general  revenues,  however.  Net  reve- 
nues from  the  windfall  profit  tax  are  equal 
to  the  gross  amount  of  windfall  profit  tax 
collected  (other  than  from  oil  owned  by  the 
United  States)  minus  the  reduction  in  in- 
come tax  receipts  resulting  from  the  impo- 
sition of  the  windfall  tax. 

The  net  revenues  projected  under  current 
assumptions  from  1981  through  1990,  as 
shown  In  table  4  in  the  appendix,  are  al- 
located for  the  following  specific  purposes — 

(a)  Aid  to  lower  income  households. — 25 
percent  of  net  revenues.  Ftor  fiscal  year  1982 
and  subsequent  years,  these  funds  would  be 
divided  equally  between  a  program  to  assist 
APDC  and  SSI  recipients  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  a  program  of  emergency 
energy  assistance. 

(b)  Individual  and  corporate  income  tax 
reductions. — 60  percent  of  net  revenues.  This 
would  Include  tax  cuts  to  help  taxpayers 
cope  with  higher  energy  prices. 

(c)  Energy  and  transportation  spending 
programs. — 15  percent  of  net  revenues. 

Of  the  net  revenues  in  excess  of  what  is 
projected  under  current  price  assumptions 
(and  shown  in  table  4),  one-third  is  allo- 
cated for  aid  to  lower  income  households, 
without  specification  of  type  of  program,  and 
two-thirds  is  allocated  for  Income  tax  re- 
ductions. Any  outlays  by  the  proposed  Syn- 
thetic P^iels  Corporation  would  be  financed 
from  Increases  in  general  revenues  resulting 
from  decontrol.  There  Is  no  specific  alloca- 
tion for  the  Corporation  because  Its  outlays 
will  be  very  uncertain  in  timing  and  amount. 

The  President  Is  required  to  propose,  for 
each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1980,  alloca- 
tion of  net  revenues  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax  among  the  purposes  specified  above.  For 
fi.<!cal  year  1981.  the  proposal  must  be  sub- 
mitted within  90  days  after  enactment;  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  proposal  must  be 
contained  in  the  annual  budget.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  report  annually 
to  Congress,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
on  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  the  actual  dispcsltlon  of  these  revenues 
among  the  purposes  specified  above. 

Further  legislation  is  needed  to  use  the 
money  raised  by  the  tax  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  above.  Failure  to  enact  legis- 
lation, of  course,  would  mean  that  the  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  would  have  the  effect  cf 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 


n.    RESIDEMTXAL    ENESOT    TAX    CREDITS 

35.  General  Provisions  Relating  to  Residen- 
tial   Energy    Credits 
House  WH. — ^No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
the  residential  energy  credits  are  available 
to  a  taxpayer  for  qualified  installations  only 
with  respect  to  a  principal  residence.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  add 
qualifying  items  to  the  lists  of  equipment 
eligible  for  the  residential  energy  credits. 

The  Senate  amendment  deletes  the  prin- 
cipal residence  requirement,  and  makes  the 
credits  available  for  expenditures  on  vaca- 
tion and  second  homes  and  to  landlords. 

The  energy  conservation  credit  for  land- 
lords is  10  percent,  instead  of  15  percent, 
and  the  renewable  energy  source  credit  is 
40  percent,  instead  of  SO  percent. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  that  Joint 
owners  of  qualified  propeity  are  eligible  to 
take  the  maximum  credit  for  the  expendi- 
ture made  by  each  one  for  their  own 
dwelling. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contains  two 
provisions  relating  to  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  add  items  to  the  lists 
of  equipment  qualified  to  receive  the  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  source 
tax  credits.  The  first  provision,  which  was 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  deletes  the  discretionary  authority 
from  present  law.  The  second  provision,  a 
Senate  floor  amendment,  retains  the  dis- 
cretionary authority. 

Conjerence  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  retains  the  principal  residence  re- 
quirement. The  credits  will  not  be  made 
available  to  vacation  and  second  homes,  and 
landlords  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  resi- 
dential credits,  although  they  will  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  the  available  business 
energy  credits. 

Joint  ownership. — The  conference  agree- 
ment Includes  the  Senate  amendment  with 
respect  to  Joint  ownership  of  qualified  prop- 
erty by  2  or  more  individuals  with  respect 
to  2  or  more  dwelling  units  used  as  a  prin- 
cipal residence  by  such  individuals.  Each 
owner  is  entitled  to  a  separate  limit  on  the 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  or  re- 
newable energy  source  property. 

Standards  for  Secretarial  determination.— 
The  conference  agreement  retains  the  Sec- 
retary's discretionary  authority  but  estab- 
lishes standards  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  in  evaluating  whether  items 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  qualified 
equipment.  The  Secretary  must  use  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  in  making  a  determination 
on  the  specification  of  an  item  as  eligible 
for  the  energy  conservation  credit  or  the  re- 
newable energy  source  credit.  First,  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  make  such  a  specification 
unless  he  determines  that  It  would  result  in 
a  reduction  In  total  national  consumption 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  and  that  this  reduc- 
tion would  be  sufficient  to  Justify  the  result- 
ing decrease  In  Federal  revenues.  Second,  a 
conservation  component  or  renewable  energy 
source  cannot  be  specified  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  a  specification  would  not 
result  in  an  increased  use  of  any  Item  when 
this  item,  or  its  increased  use.  is  known  to 
be.  or  reasonably  suspected  to  be.  environ- 
mentally hazardous  or  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety.  Third,  such  a  specification 
cannot  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  available  Federal  subsidies  do  not  make 
such  specification  unnecesary  or  inappro- 
priate (in  the  light  of  the  most  advantageous 
allocation  of  economic  resources). 

In  making  a  determination  under  the  first 
criterion,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  is  required  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  specification  of  the  energy  conservation 
or  renewable  energy  source  property  would 
cause  a  reduction  In  national  oil  and  natural 
gas  consumption.  In  making  this  estimate, 
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the  Secretary  is  required  to  t*ke  into  ac- 
count at  least  the  foUowlng  factors:  (a)  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  property  to 
be  specified  would  be  increased  as  a  result 
of  the  specification,  (b)  whether  sufficient 
capacity  Is  available  to  increase  production 
to  meet  increases  in  any  demand  for  the 
property  or  associated  fuels  and  materials 
which  might  be  caused  by  such  specification, 
(c)  the  amount  of  oil  or  natural  gas  used 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  property  and  items  necessary  for  its  use, 
and  (d)  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  as- 
sociated equipment  necessary  for  its  use.  The 
Secretary  would  also  take  into  accoimt  the 
extent  additional  use  of  the  property  leads, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  reduced  use  of 
oil  or  natural  gas.  Indirect  use  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  includes  use  of  electricity  derived 
from  oil  or  natural  gas. 

In  making  a  determination  under  the  first 
criterion  above,  which  involves  the  compari- 
son of  the  reduction  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
consumption  and  the  revenue  loss,  the  Sec- 
retary must  also  determine,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  whether 
the  specification  of  the  property  compares 
favorably,  on  the  basis  of  the  reduction  in 
oil  and  natural  gas  consumption  per  dollar 
of  cost  (Including  revenue  loss)  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  other  Federal  pro- 
grams In  existence  or  being  proposed. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  make  a  final 
determination  with  respect  to  any  request  by 
an  applicant  for  specifying  a  conservation 
item  or  renewable  energy  source  within  one 
year  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  together 
with  any  information  required  to  be  filed 
with  the  request.  Each  month  the  Secretary 
Is  required  to  publish  a  report  of  any  request 
denied  during  the  preceding  month  and  the 
reasons  for  the  denial. 

In  the  case  of  any  property  which  the 
Secretary  specifies  as  eligible  for  the  credit, 
the  credits  are  allowed  for  expenditures 
made  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  final 
notice  of  the  specification  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  that  such  expenditures 
made  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  date  occurs  all  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  the  following  taxable  year. 

Rules  to  pi  event  double  benefits. — The 
conference  agreement  also  provides  rules  to 
coordinate  the  residential  energy  credits 
with  other  government  subsidies  for  energy- 
related  expenditures.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  If  no  such  rules  were  adopted, 
the  compound  effect  of  various  subsidized 
loan  and  grant  programs  could  lead  to  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  taxpayer  could  purchase 
this  property  with  very  little  expenditure  of 
his  own  fluids.  A  potential  result  could  be 
the  encouragement  of  efficiency  through  ex- 
penditures for  equipment  the  production  of 
which  would  require  diverting  substantial 
resources  from  more  effective  uses.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  rule  provided  In  the  conference 
agreement,  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
treatment  of  nontaxable  grants,  is  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  eligible  equipment  must 
choose  between  the  tax  credit,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  subsidized  energy  loans  and  non- 
taxable grants,  on  the  other  hand.  Grants 
which  are  taxable  are  not  taken  into  account 
under  these  rules  because  their  taxation 
serves  as  a  partial  offset;  similarly,  credits 
against  State  and  local  income  taxes  are  not 
taken  into  account  because  the  deductibility 
of  these  taxes  under  the  Federal  Income  tax 
implies  that  the  effect  of  these  credits  Is 
equivalent  to  the  effect  of  a  taxable  grant. 
Under  current  law,  expenditures  financed 
by  Federal,  State,  or  local  grants  which  are 
exemot  from  Federal  income  tax  are  not 
eligible  for  a  residential  tax  credit.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
portion  of  the  expenditures  which  Is  pro- 
vided bv  subsidized  energv  flnancinK  is  not 
to  be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit.  Further,  the 


expenditure  limits  on  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  source  property  for  a 
particular  dwelling  are  reduced  by  the  por- 
tion of  expenditures  financed  by  subsidized 
energy  financing,  as  well  as  by  the  amount  of 
nontaxable  Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ment grants  used  to  purchase  the  energy 
conservation  or  renewable  energy  source 
property. 

Subsidized  energy  financing  means  financ- 
ing provided  under  a  Federal,  State  or  local 
government  program,  a  prmcipal  purpose  of 
which  is  to  provide  subsidized  financing  for 
projects  designed  to  conserve  or  produce  en- 
ergy. The  term  includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
the  direct  or  Indirect  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  providing  funds  under  such  a  pro- 
gram. Subsidized  energy  financing,  however, 
does  not  Include  loan  guarantees. 

The  reductions  In  the  amount  of  qualified 
expenditures  and  In  the  expenditure  limits 
win  apply  to  taxable  years  which  begin  after 
December  31,  1980.  with  respect  to  financing 
or  grants  made  after  that  date. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  require  persons  having  control  of 
a  program  which  provides  subsidized  energy 
financing  or  an  energy  grant  program  to  make 
a  return  containing  the  name  and  address  of 
each  Individual  receiving  the  financing  or 
grant  and  the  amount  of  financing  or  grant 
received  under  the  program. 
36.  Insulation  and  Other  Energy-Conserv- 
ing Items 

Ho-u^e  bill. — No   provision. 

Senate  amendment. — ^Under  present  law.  a 
15 -percent  credit  Is  available  on  the  first 
(2,000  of  qualifying  expenditures,  for  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $300.  It  is  available  for  Instal- 
lation of  specifically  enumerated  property 
after  April  19,  1977,  and  before  January  1. 
1986.  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer's  principal 
residence  (whether  a  homeowner  or  a  rent- 
er), if  the  residence  was  substantially  com- 
pleted before  April  20,  1977.  The  credit  is 
allowed  for  expenditures  to  install  (1)  insu- 
lation. (2)  a  replacement  burner  for  oil  and 
gas-fired  furnaces.  (3)  a  device  to  modify 
flue  opening^.  (4)  an  electrical  or  mechanical 
furnace  Ignition  system.  (5)  an  exterior  storm 
or  thermal  door  or  window,  (6)  an  automatic 
energy-saving  thermosUt,  (7)  caulking  or 
weatherstrlpping  for  an  exterior  door  or  win- 
dow, and  (8)  an  energy  usage  display  meter. 

The  Senate  an»endment  makes  the  follow- 
ing Items  eligible  for  the  current  energy  con- 
servation credits,  as  of  October  1.  1979:  (1) 
heat  pumps;  (2)  airtight  woodbumlng 
stoves;   (3)   replacement  oil  or  gas  furnaces; 

(4)  replacement  coal  furnaces  and  boilers; 

(5)  replacement  woodburnlng  furnaces  or 
boilers;  and  (6)  infrared  radiant  heating 
panels. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  add  any  new  Items  to  the 
list  of  qualified  energy  conservation  property. 
The  six  items  that  would  have  been  added 
to  the  list  in  the  Senate  amendment  are  to 
be  evaluated  by  the  Secretary  using  the 
standards,  specified  In  Item  35  above,  when 
the  information  required  for  the  evaluation 
has  been  filed. 

37.  Renewable  Energy  Source  Equipment 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law.  a 
credit  Is  allowed  on  30  percent  on  the  first 
S2.000  and  20  percent  on  the  next  $8,000  of 
expenditures,  for  a  maximum  credit  of  S2.200. 
for  installations  of  solar,  wind,  or  geothermal 
energy  equipment  in  connection  with  a  prin- 
cipal residence.  The  credits  apply  to  expendi- 
tures made  after  April  19,  1977,  and  before 
January  1,  1986,  for  both  existing  and  new 
residences.  The  credit  is  available  to  home- 
owners and  renters.  Eligible  equipment  In- 
cludes solar  and  geothermal  property  to  heat, 
cool  or  provide  hot  water  to  a  dwelling  or  to 
use  wind  energy  for  residential  purposes. 

The    Senate    amendment    increases    the 


credit  for  renewable  source  energy  expoidl- 
tures  from  the  present  two-step  structure  to 
60  percent  on  the  first  $10,000  of  qualifled  ex- 
penditures, and  the  credit  is  extended 
through  1999.  In  addition,  the  following 
additions  are  made  to  the  equipment  eligible 
for  this  credit: 

( 1 )  Equipment  to  produce  electrical  energy 
from  renewable  energy  source  property  In- 
stalled vtrith  respect  to  a  residence; 

(2)  Expenditures  for  on-site  drilling  coats 
and  expenditures  for  labor  costs  properly  al- 
locable to  the  onslte  preparation,  assembly 
or  original  installation  of  renewable  energy 
source  property  eligible  for  the  credit,  unless 
the  deduction  for  intangible  drilling  costs 
has  been  claimed  for  any  portion  of  thes^ 
expenditures;  and 

(3)  The  cost  of  a  solar  roof  panel  Installed 
as  a  roof  (or  a  portion  of  a  roof)  qualifies  for 
the  credit  although  it  is  a  structural  com- 
ponent. 

Conference  agreement. — ^Tbe  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  Senate 
amendment   with   modifications. 

The  credit  rate  for  renewable  energy  source 
property  Is  Increased  to  40  percent  of  the 
first  $10,000  of  expenditures,  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  retains  the  present  1985 
termination  date  for  the  credit. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
Senate  provision  that  renewable  energy 
source  property  Includes  the  costs  incurred 
to  install  solar  panels  as  a  roof  or  as  part 
of  a  roof. 

As  imder  current  law,  renewable  energy 
source  property  shall  not  include  other 
structural  components  of  a  residence  even 
though  they  also  may  play  an  ancillary 
role  related  to  renewable  energy  source 
property. 

The  Increased  tax  credit  for  renewable 
energy  source  property  shall  apply  to  ex- 
penditures made  in  taxable  years  that  be- 
gin after  December  31,  1979.  The  amend- 
ments made  with  respect  to  electrical  energy 
from  renewable  energy  sources,  the  credit 
for  geothermal  Intangible  drilling  costs  and 
solar  roof  panels  shall  apply  to  expendi- 
tures made  after  December  31,  1979,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

ni.    BUSINESS   TAX  ZMCXNTTVXS 

A.  Business  energy  investment  tax  credit* 
38.  Solar  and  Wind  Energy  Property 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — ^Under  present  law, 
equipment  which  uses  solar  or  wind  energy 
property  to  generate  electricity  or  to  heat, 
cool  or  provide  hot  water  for  a  structure 
qualifies  for  a  10-percent  refundable  busi- 
ness energy  credit  through  December  31, 
1982. 

The  Senate  amendment  Increases  the  rate 
of  this  energy  credit  to  20  percent  and  ex- 
tends the  effective  period  for  the  credit 
through  December  31.  1990.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  allows  the  energy  credit 
for  equipment  which  utilizes  solar  energy  to 
provide  process  heat  for  industrial,  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  purposes.  These  provi- 
sions are  effective  for  qualifying  inveat- 
ments  after  December  31.  1979. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  repeals  the  re- 
fundable feature  of  the  solar  and  wind  en- 
ergy credits,  effective  for  taxable  years  which 
begin  after  December  31,   1979. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  the  rate  of  the  energy  credit  is 
Increased  to  15  percent  Instead  of  20  percent 
and  the  effective  period  for  this  credit  Is 
extended  only  through  December  31,  1985. 
Also,  the  effective  date  for  repeal  of  the  re- 
fundabUlty  feature  for  the  energy  credit  on 
solar  or  wind  energy  property  Is  clarified  so 
that  energy  credits  attributable  to  qualifled 
investment  on  or  after  the  January  1.  1980. 
effective  date  for  this  provision  will  not  be 
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ally qualify  for  a  50-year  guideline  life  and  a 
1.5  percent  annual  repair  allowance  for  pur- 
poses of  tax  depreciation. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  10-per- 
cent nonrefundable  energy  credit  for  prop- 
erty used  in  the  generation  of  electricity  by 
hydroelectric  power,  if  the  generating  equip- 
ment has  an  Installed  capacity  of  25  mega- 
watts or  less,  ihls  credit  is  available  lor 
qualUylng  property  at  dams  in  existence  on 
Octooer  18,  1979,  and  also  for  qualifying 
property  at  sites  of  water  flows,  such  as  irri- 
gation ditches  and  rivers,  where  there  is  no 
dam  to  create  a  water  Impoundment.  Quali- 
lylng  property  for  purposes  of  this  energy 
credit  includes  generating  equipment  (up  to, 
but  not  Including,  the  electrical  transmis- 
sion stage) ,  powerhouses,  penstocKs,  ana  nsn 
passagewa>s  and  related  equipment  (such  as 
fish  counters)  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
fish  above  and  below  the  generating  site.  In 
addition,  capital  costs  lor  rehaollltatlng 
(through  repairs  or  reconstruction,  but  not 
enlargement  or  new  construction)  an  exist- 
ing nam  in  connection  with  the  instaUatlon 
of  qualifying  generating  equipment  are  also 
quailiying  property  for  purposes  of  this 
credit. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  liberalizes  de- 
preciation allowances  for  this  small  scale 
hydroelectric  generating  property  by  provid- 
ing a  20-year  guideline  life  (with  a  lower 
limit  of  16  years  and  an  upper  limit  of  24 
years)  and  a  4-percent  annual  repair  allow- 
ance under  the  ADK  system  for  qualifying 
small  scale  hydroelectric  generating  prop- 
erty. In  addition,  these  faculties  will  quaUfy 
for  accelerated  methods  of  depreciation  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  small  scale  hydro- 
electric facilities  are  treated  as  public  utility 
property.  ' 

These  provisions  are  effective  for  qualify- 
ing investments  after  December  31,  1979. 

ConfereTice    agreement.— The    conference 
agreement  provides  an   1 1-percent  business 
energy  credit  for  investments  in  qualifying 
hynroelectrlc  property.   This  credit  is  gen- 
eraUy  available  for  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980,  through  December  31,  1986    In 
addition,  the  ettective  period  Is  extended  for 
three  adaltional  years,  through  December  31 
1988,  for  qualifying  Investments  which  arise 
from  a  hydroelectric  project  for  which  an 
application  was  docketed  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy  Regulatory   Commission   beiore  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  This  11-percent  energy  credit  is 
available   both   at  sites  where  there  is  no 
existing    generating    capacity    and    at    sites 
where  there  is  existing  capacity.  Public  utU- 
Ity  property  is  also  eligible  for  this  credit 
If  the  normalization  requirements  concern- 
ing   investment    credits    for    public    utility 
property    (under    Code   section    46(f))    are 
satisfied.    The    conference    agreement    also 
makes  public  utiUty  property  which  is  quaU- 
fying  hydroelectric  energy  property  eligible 
for  the  energy  credit  and  allows  the  regular 
Investment  credit  for  fish  passageways  which 
qualify  as  hydroelectric  energy  property,  ef- 
fective for  qualifying  investments  after  De- 
cember 31,  1979. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  qualify 
ing  hydroelectric  generating  property  in- 
cludes hydroelectric  generating  equipment 
(such  as  turbines  and  generators),  power- 
houses and  similar  structures  to  house  the 
generating  equipment,  penstocks  to  carry 
water  from  the  Impoundment  to  the  turbine, 
and  fish  passageways  (and  related  equip- 
ment, such  as  fish  counters).  Capital  costs 
for  repairing  or  restoring  existing  nonfunc- 
tional generating  equipment  are  also  cov- 
ered. Generating  equipment  is  covered  up 
to.  but  not  including,  the  electrical  trans- 
mission stage.  Qualifying  property  also  in- 
cludes capital  costs  of  reconstruction  or  re- 
habilitation (but  not  enlargement)  of  a  dam 
which  imnounds  water  for  use  by  the  gen- 
erating equipment.  As  a  result,  qualifying 
costs    exclude    those    for    extending   or   In- 


creasing the  height  of  the  dam  for  purposes 
of  Increasing  the  water  level  or  Impound- 
ment; however,  they  Include  costs  for  In- 
creasing the  existing  water  level  or  im- 
poundment by  strengthening  the  dam  and 
eliminating  leakage.  Hydroelectric  generat- 
ing property  other  than  generating  equip- 
ment will  qualify  only  If  It  Is  required  by 
reason  of  the  installation  of  qualifying 
generating  equipment. 

Qualifying  hydroelectric  property  is  eligi- 
ble for  this  energy  credit  only  where  It  is 
installed  either  at  an  existing  dam  which 
was  completed  before  October  18,  1979  (and 
which  was  not  significantly  enlarged  after 
that  date)  or  at  a  new  or  existing,  natural 
or  manmade  water  flow  (such  as  a  river, 
a  water  conduit  or  an  irrigation  ditch)  which 
is  not  at  the  site  of  a  dam.  Water  flows  from 
pumped  storage  facilities  tidal  action  are 
not  intended  to  be  covered  by  this  provision. 
In  addition,  the  Installed  capacity  of  all 
hydroelectric  generating  equipment  at  the 
site  must  be  less  than  125  megawatts  in  order 
for  qualifying  property  to  be  eligible  for 
this  credit.  The  total  capacity  of  generating 
equipment  at  the  site  Includes  all  functional 
generating  equipment  at  the  site  as  well  as 
new  equipment  Installed  during  the  current 
taxable  year  and  the  three  following  taxable 
years. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  con- 
struction of  penstocks,  powerhouses,  fish 
passageways  and  similar  structures  does  not 
constitute  construction  or  enlargement  of 
the  Impoundment  structure.  The  term  "ex- 
isting dam"  Includes  dams  which  are  cur- 
rently being  used  in  connection  with  the 
generation  of  electricity  in  the  past,  and 
dams  which  have  never  been  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  generation  of  electricity. 
The  term  "dam  rehabilitation  property"  In- 
cludes property  for  the  reconstruction  of 
breached  structures  and  renovation  of  ma- 
chinery and  structural  elements  which  have 
been  left  In  place.  Furthermore,  in  the  case 
of  an  Impoundment  which  does  not  meet 
state  or  federal  spUlv/ay  capacity  or  other 
requirements,  the  term  "dam  rehabilitation 
property"  includes  the  replacement  of  the 
entire  Impoundment  structure.  A  dam  site 
or  other  impoundment  site  includes  any 
water  passage  ways  that  are  from  the  water 
behind  the  dam  or  other  Impoundment,  if 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  water  passage- 
ways is  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

The  energy  credit  is  phased  out  as  the 
total  capacity  of  electric  generating  equip- 
ment Installed  at  the  site  increases  from  25 
to  126  megawatts.  Increases  In  generating 
capacity  attributable  to  qualifying  costs  for 
restoring  existing  nonfunctional  equipment, 
and  Increases  which  occur  during  the  three 
following  years,  are  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration for  purposes  of  this  phase-out. 
Between  26  to  100  megawatts,  qualified  In- 
vestment Is  reduced  by  a  fraction  equal  to 
25  divided  by  the  total  installed  capacity.  As 
total  capacity  rises  from  100  to  125  mega- 
watts, the  energy  credit  Is  phased  out  en- 
tirely. For  example,  assume  that  in  each  of 
the  years  1976,  1980  and  1983,  the  taxpayer 
Installs,  at  an  existing  dam,  electric  generat- 
ing equipment  with  an  Installed  capacity  of 
25  megawatts.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1983,  the 
total  Installed  capacity  is  76  megawatts.  For 
each  of  the  years  1980  and  1983,  the  11 -per- 
cent credit  win  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  26/75ths  of  qualified  investment. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the 
Senate  provisions  concerning  depreciation 
treatment  of  small  scale  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating property.  The  conferees  understand 
that  the  rates  for  the  sale  of  electricity  pro- 
duced by  hydroelectric  facilities  owned  by 
taxpayers  other  than  electric  utilities  are 
generally  not  regulated  on  a  rate  of  return 
basis,  and  it  is  Intended  that  this  qualifying 
hydroelectric  generating  property  will  con- 
sequently not  generally  be  classified  as  public 
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utility  property  which  is  subject  to  the  Code 
section  167(1)  limitations  on  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation. 

42.  Cogeneration  Equipment 

House   bill. — No   provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
no  energy  credits  are  provided  for  congenera- 
tlon  equipment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  10-per- 
cent nonrefundable  energy  credit  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980,  through  December  31,  1982,  for 
equipment  which  enables  a  boiler  or  burner 
at  an  existing  facility  to  both  produce  steam, 
heat  or  other  useful  energy  and  also  produce 
electricity.  To  qualify,  the  equipment  must 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  facility's  cogen- 
eratlng  capacity,  including  the  start  of  co- 
generating  activity.  In  general,  this  credit 
would  be  allowed  only  for  installations  of 
cogeneration  equipment  at  facilities  which 
do  not  use  oil  as  a  fuel.  If  the  facility  uses 
natural  gas  as  a  fuel,  it  generally  must  have 
been  using  natural  gas  on  January  1,  1980, 
In  order  for  the  cogeneration  equipment  to 
qualify.  However,  use  of  up  to  25  percent  oil 
or  natural  gas  (for  example,  as  a  flame  stabi- 
lization, backup,  or  startup  fuel)  would  be 
allowed. 

In  addition,  the  credit  Is  allowed  for  co- 
generation  equipment  installed  at  existing 
major  fuel  burning  Installations  which  use 
oil  as  a  fuel,  where  the  net  savings  In  the 
use  at  oil  by  installing  cogeneration  equip- 
ment Is  at  least  30  percent. 

These  amendments  are  generally  effective 
for  qualifying  investments  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1979.  The  amendment  which  aUows 
the  use  of  oil  at  major  fuel  burning  installa- 
tions is  effective  after  September  30,  1980. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  which  allow  a  10- 
percent  energy  credit  from  January  1,  1980, 
through  December  31,  1982.  for  qualifying 
Investments  in  cogenerating  equipment 
where  a  limited  amount  of  oU  or  natural  gas 
Is  used  as  a  fuel.  The  conference  agreement 
does  not  Include  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  would  have  included 
cogeneration  equipment  used  In  a  facility 
which  burned  natural  gas  as  a  primary  fuel 
on  January  1,  1080.  where  installed  in  major 
fuel-burning  installations  with  oil  as  a  pri- 
mary fuel. 

The  credit  is  allowed  under  the  conference 
agreement  where  qualifying  equipment  is 
installed  in  an  existing  (as  of  January  1, 
1980)  industrial  or  commercial  facility  as 
part  of  an  energy-using  system  which  does 
not  use  oil,  natural  gas,  or  a  product  of  oil 
or  natural  gas,  as  a  fuel  or  where  these  fuels 
are  used  only  for  startup,  backup  or  flame 
stabilization  purposes  and  comprise  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  the 
system,  determined  on  the  basis  of  Btu's 
consumed  each  year.  For  this  purpose,  agri- 
cultural and  water  purlflcatlon  and  desall- 
nlzation  facilities  are  considered  to  be  indus- 
trial facilities.  Cogeneration  equipment  In- 
cludes qualifying  equipment  added  to  an 
energy  using  system  to  either  begin  cogen- 
erating activity  or  expand  existing  cogen- 
erating capacity.  Where  existing  cogenerat- 
ing equipment  Is  replaced,  the  credit  under 
this  provision  is  available  for  the  replace- 
ment cogeneration  equipment  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  incremental  cogenerating 
capacity.  As  under  existing  law.  If  the  prop- 
erty ceases  to  be  qualifying  energy  property, 
recapture  of  the  energy  credit  may  occur. 

The  conference  agreement  also  clarities 
the  Senate  amendment  regarding  increases 
in  the  capacity  to  cogenerate.  Under  the 
conference  agreement,  equipment  would  not 
be  eligible  if  It  merely  increases  the  capacity 
of  the  system  to  produce  the  primary  energy 
product  of  the  system.  For  example,  if  a 
faciuty   is  presently   producing   steam   for 


process  use  as  its  primary  energy  product 
and  electricity  as  its  secondary  energy  prod- 
uct, a  boiler  that  merely  increases  the  fa- 
cility's steam  capacity  would  not  qualify. 
(However,  the  boiler  may  otherwise  be  eli- 
gible for  an  energy  credit  as  alternative 
energy  property  If  It  primarily  uses  an  alter- 
nate fuel.  Including  fuel  derived  from  bio- 
mass.) 

It  is  expected  that  the  determination  of 
primary  and  secondary  energy  product  with- 
in an  energy  using  system  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  amounts  of  energy 
used  by  these  two  functions.  In  the  case  or 
an  energy  using  system  where  the  primary 
energy  product  is  steam,  heat  or  other  useful 
energy  (such  as  shaft  power)  for  process  or 
space  heating  purposes,  qualifying  cogenera- 
tion equipment  Includes  a  turbine  and  gen- 
erator to  produce  electricity,  and  also  any 
other  equipment  up  to  the  electrical  trans- 
mission stage.  Where  electricity  Is  the  pri- 
mary product,  qualifying  equipment  includes 
that  necessary  to  recover  and  distribute,  but 
not  to  use,  excess  energy  after  the  electrical 
generation  function. 

43.  Specially  Defined  Energy  Property 

House  bill. — ^No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Present  law  provides 
a  10-percent  nonrefundable  energy  credit 
through  December  31.  1982.  for  specified 
Items  of  property  (such  as  recuperators, 
heat  wheels,  heat  exchangers  and  automatic 
energy  control  systems)  used  to  Increase  en- 
ergy efficiency  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
energy  consumed  in  existing  processes  at 
existing  facilities.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  (but  has  not  yet  exercised  this 
authority)  to  specify  additional  items  of 
qualifying  property. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds,  as  addi- 
tional specified  Items  of  qualifying  specially 
energy  property,  industrial  heat  pumps,  en- 
ergy saving  modifications  to  alumina  elec- 
trolytic cells,  and  certain  low  density  infra- 
red heating  panels.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
bin  repeals  the  Secretarial  authority  to 
specify  additional  items  of  qualifying  prop- 
erty Is  reinstated. 

The  Senate  amendments  are  generally  ef- 
fective for  qualifying  Investments  after  De- 
cember 31,  1979.  The  provision  concerning 
modifications  to  alumina  electrolytic  cells  is 
effective  for  quaUfying  investments  after 
September  30, 1978. 

ConfereTice  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  contains  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  adds  modifications  to 
alumina  electrolytic  cells  as  a  specified  item 
of  specially  defined  energy  property,  but  it 
does  not  include  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  relating  to  Industrial  heat 
pumps  and  certain  low-density  infrared 
heating  panels. 

Qualifying  modifications  to  alumina  cells 
are  intended  to  mean  either  a  substitution 
or  a  substantial  change  in  technology 
and  not  periodic  cleaning,  repairs,  or  re- 
placement of  these  cells  or  their  comf>onents. 
For  example,  qualifying  modifications  in- 
clude energy  saving  additions  to,  or  substi- 
tutions of,  components  of  the  electrolytic 
reduction  cell  or  "pot,"  such  as  changes  to 
anode  or  cathode  configurations  and  the  ad- 
dition of  thermal  insulation. 

The  conference  agreement  also  continues 
the  present  law  provisions  which  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  specify  ad- 
ditional items  of  qualifying  property.  In  ad- 
dition, standards  are  provided  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  authority.  The  standards  pro- 
vided by  the  conference  agreement  for  pur- 
poses of  the  business  energy  credit  are  the 
same  standards  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
identlfjrlng  additional  Items  of  energy  con- 
servation property  or  renewable  energy 
source  property  eligible  for  a  resldentUl 
energy  credit  imder  Code  section  44C  (see 
Item  35  above) . 


44.  Petroleum  Coke  and  Petroleum  Pitch 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
facilities  which  use  oil  or  natural  gas  for 
their  products,  as  a  primary  fuel  or  to  pro- 
duce a  feedstock  are  generally  not  eligible 
for  the  10-percent  energy  Investment  credit. 
In  addition,  the  10-percent  regular  invest- 
ment credit  and  accelerated  methods  of  de- 
preciation are  denied  for  certain  boilers 
which  use  oil  or  natural  gas  or  their  prod- 
ucts as  a  fuel.  As  a  result,  the  energy  invest- 
ment credit  as  well  as  the  regular  invest- 
ment credit  and  accelerated  methods  of 
depreciation  are  not  available  for  these 
facilities  and  certain  boilers  where  petro- 
leum coke  or  petroleum  pitch  (bottom  of 
the  barrel  by-products  of  petroleum  refin- 
ing) is  lised  as  a  fuel  or  used  to  produce  a 
feedstock  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
or  other  products. 

The  Senate  amendments  allows  a  10-per- 
cent energy  investment  credit  for  equip- 
ment which  uses  petroleum  coke  or  petro- 
leum pitch  as  a  fuel  or  uses  these  substances 
to  produce  a  feedstock.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  allows  the  regular  Investment 
credit  (if  the  equipment  otherwise  qualifies 
for  this  credit  under  section  48(a) )  and 
accelerated  methods  of  depreciation  for 
boilers  which  use  these  petroleum  by- 
products as  a  fuel. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  speci- 
fies that  the  energy  credit  extends  to  equip- 
ment which  uses  coal  (including  lignite)  as 
a  feedstock  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
or  other  products  which  are  the  same  as,  or 
essentially  the  same  in  nature  and  function 
as,  chemicals  or  other  products  derived  from 
petroleum  or  natural  gas. 

These  provisions  would  be  effective  (or 
qualifying  investments  after  December  31, 
1979. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  which  allow 
the  regular  credit  and  accelerated  methods 
of  depreciation  for  certain  boilers  which  use 
petroleum  coke  or  pitch  as  a  fuel,  but  deletes 
the  provisions  which  allow  an  energy  credit 
for  equipment  which  uses  petroleum  coke 
or  petroleum  pitch  as  a  fuel  or  to  produce  a 
feedstock.  In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment follows  the  Senate  provisions  concern- 
ing the  business  energy  credit  for  equipment 
to  produce  feedstocks  from  coal. 

The  conference  agreement  clarifies  the 
Senate  amendment  to  provide  that  where 
coal  (including  lignite)  Is  used  to  produce  a 
feedstock  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
and  other  products,  qualifying  equipment 
would  generally  qualify  only  to  the  point 
where  either  a  marketable  substance  or  a 
substitute  for  a  petroleimi  or  natural  gas 
derived  feedstock  Is  produced.  A  marketable 
substance  Is  one  that  Is  regularly  offered  for 
commercial  sale.  However,  the  production  of 
small  (either  in  quantity  or  value)  amounts 
of  marketable  byproducts  incident  to  the 
manufacttire  of  the  primary  product  shall 
not  render  the  equipment  ineligible.  The 
conference  agreement  also  provides  that 
qualifying  equipment  to  produce  a  feedstock 
from  coal  ( Including  lignite)  includes  equip- 
ment to  treat  intermediate  products  derived 
from  this  coal,  for  example,  equipment  to 
upgrade  a  coal -derived  low-Btu  gas  to  a 
medium  or  high  Btu  gas.  to  produce  meth- 
anol or  Gimmonla  for  use  as  a  feedstock  from 
coal-derived  gases  or  liquids,  and  to  produce 
hydroprocessed  liquids  or  solids  from  coal 
for  use  as  feedstocks  in  the  production  of 
chemicals  and  other  products.  Equipment  to 
convert  coal  Into  feedstock's  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  or  other  products  does 
not  Include  equipment,  such  as  an  oxygen 
plant,  which  Is  not  directly  Involved  in  the 
treatment  of  coal  or  a  coal  product,  but  pro- 
duces a  substance  which  is,  like  coal,  a  basic 
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or  catalyst  iised  In  a  coal  conver- 

Also,  qualifying  equipment  in 

.ted  process  shall  not  become  In- 

i^erely  because  parts  of  the  process 

by  different  taxpayers. 
I  k>ke  and  Coke  Gas  Equipment 
WW. — No  provision. 
amendment. — Under   present   law. 
used  to  produce  coke  or  coke  gas 
e  for  an  energy  credit.  Under  the 
amendment,   the   10-percent   energy 
wo  lid  be  provided  through  December 
under  the  category  of  alternative 
prpperty.  for  new  coke  ovens  and  for 
in  the  reconstruction  or  re- 
of  existing  coke  ovens  to  pro- 
and  coke  gas  for  use  as  a  fuel  or 
QuallXylng  equipment  under  the 
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control  equipment  and  related  on- 
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follows  the  Senate  amendment, 
for   qualifying  investment 
31.  1979. 

46.  Blomass  Property 
1  ill. — No  provision. 
nmendTnent. — Under  present   law, 
and  related  pollution  control 
handling   equipment    which    prl- 
fuels    (such   as   blomass)    other 
natural  gas  are  provided  the  10- 
nc^ref  undable  energy  credit  through 
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this  credit. 
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tend  that  the  definition  of  blomass  does  not 
exclude  waste  materials,  such  as  municipal 
and  industrial  waste,  which  Include  such 
processed  products  of  oil.  natural  gas  or  coal 
such  as  used  plastic  containers  and  asphalt 
shingles. 

Blomass  fuel  or  feedstock  handling,  stor- 
age, and  preparation  equipment  and  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  as  defined  under 
Code  sees.  48(1)  (3)  (A)  (vi)  and  (vli)  are 
also  eligible  for  the  extended  10-percent  en- 
ergy credit  under  the  conference  agreement. 

The  extended  credit  period  for  alcohol  fuel 
equipment  applies  where  the  primary  soiirce 
of  energy  is  an  energy  resource  (such  as  coal 
or  geothermal  or  solar  energy)  other  than 
oil  or  natural  gas  substances.  In  addition, 
property  that  uses  oil  or  natural  gas  sub- 
stances as  its  primary  energy  source  and  that 
Is  constructed  by  the  taxpayer  and  placed  in 
service  after  1982  is  allowed  the  energy  credit 
under  the  rules  of  Code  sees.  48(a)  (1)  (1)  (I) 
and  48 (m)  only  to  the  extent  of  costs  at- 
tributable to  construction  before  1983.  Such 
property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  and  placed 
in  service  after  1982  is  not  allowed  an  energy 
credit  under  Code  sees.  48(a)  (1)  (1)  (I)  or  48 
(a)(l)(i)(VI).  As  under  existing  law,  if  the 
property  ceases  to  be  qualifying  energy  prop- 
erty, recapture  of  the  energy  credit  may  oc- 
cur. 

The  conference  agreement  also  adds  a  10- 
percent  energy  credit  for  equipment  that 
stores  fuel  derived  from  garbage  (i.e.,  refuse 
derived  fuel)  at  the  site  where  the  fuel  is 
produced.  This  equipment,  which  is  not 
eligible  for  the  energy  credit  imder  present 
law,  is  eligible  for  the  10-p>ercent  energy 
credit  from  January  1,  1980,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985. 

47.  Regular  Investment  Credit  for  Energy 

Property 
House  bill. — No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law. 
not  all  property  which  qualifies  for  the  en- 
ergy investment  credit  Is  eligible  for  the  10- 
percent  regular  Investment  credit.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  specifically  makes  property 
which  is  eligible  for  an  energy  credit  also 
eligible  for  the  regular  credit,  effective  for 
qualifying  investments  after  December  31, 
1979,  and  diirlng  the  period  such  property 
qualifies  for  an  energy  credit. 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  does  not  include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

48.  Public  Utility  Property 
House  bill. — No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law 
public  utility  property  is  not  eligible  for  the 
10-percent  energy  Investment  credit  for  al- 
ternative energy  property,  specially  defined 
energy  property,  solar  or  wind  energy  prop- 
erty and  recycling  equipment.  The  Senate 
amendment  allows  the  energy  credit  for  pub- 
lic utility  property  which  is  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, ocean  thermal,  small  scale  hydro- 
electric, blomass,  or  cogeneratlon  property. 
These  provisions  are  effective  for  qualifying 
investments  after  December  31,  1979. 

Conference  agreement  .—The  conference 
agreement  retains  the  present  law  exclusions 
and  makes  public  utility  property  ineligible 
for  the  energy  credit  on  new  types  of  property 
added  In  the  bill  except  qualifying  hydro- 
electric energy  property.  This  provision  is 
effective  for  qualifying  investments  after  De- 
cember 31,  1979. 


49.  Vanpoollng 

House  bill.— Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendment.— VndtT  present  law,  a 
full  investment  credit  is  generally  not  avail- 
able unless  the  estimated  useful  Ufe  of 
qualified  property  Is  seven  years  or  more. 
However,  employer-owned  vans  which  are 
used  for  vanooollng  purposes  are  eligible  for 
a  full  10-percent  regular  Investment  credit 
If  these  vans  have  estimated  useful  Uvea  of 


three  years  or  more.  The  Senate  amendment 
extends  the  full  regular  credit  to  vans  used 
for  vanpoollng  purposes  and  owned  by  em- 
ployees or  third  parties,  as  well  as  employers, 
where  the  van  has  an  estimated  useful  liie  of 
three  years  or  more.  These  amendments  are 
effective  after  December  31,  19  J9. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

60.  Intercity  Buses 
House  bill. — No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
buses  do  not  qualify  for  an  energy  invest- 
ment credit.  The  Senate  amendment  treats, 
as  energy  property  eligible  lor  a  10-percent 
energy  Investment  credit,  certain  intercity 
buses  used  by  a  common  carrier  which  is  en- 
gaged in  providing  passenger  or  charter  In- 
tercity bus  transportation  and  Is  regulated 
by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  or 
a  similar  State  regulatory  authority.  The 
credit  applies  to  qualifying  intercity  buses 
to  the  extent  an  operator's  fleet  seating 
capacity  is  Increased  over  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  taking  into  account  those  buses 
which  travel  at  least  10,000  miles  each  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  new  operator,  the  prior 
year's  seating  capacity  is  zero  and  all  ac- 
quisitions in  the  first  year  of  operation  are 
considered  as  Increased  capacity.  The  deter- 
mination of  Incremental  fieet  size  is  made  by 
comparing  the  operator's  fieet  size  at  the  end 
of  the  taxable  year  during  which  qualifying 
buses  were  placed  in  service  with  the  opera- 
tor's fieet  size  at  the  end  of  the  immediately 
preceding  taxable  year,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  total  operating  seating  capacity 
(Including  qualifying  buses  either  owned  by 
or  leased  to  the  taxpayer-operator)  of  the 
taxpayer's  intercity  bus  fieet. 

Qualifying  intercity  buses  are  defined  as 
automobile  buses  owned  and  operated  by  the 
taxpayer,  the  chassis  and  body  of  which  are 
exempt  (under  Code  sec.  4063(a)(6))  from 
a  10-percent  excise  tax  generally  imposed 
xuider  Code  section  4061(a)  on  trucks  and 
buses.  In  order  to  distinguish  intercity  buses 
from  local  transit  buses  for  pxirposes  of  this 
provision,  qualified  buses  must  also  have 
seating  ci^aclty  for  at  least  36  passengers 
(in  addition  to  the  driver)  and  one  or  more 
baggage  compartments,  separate  from  the 
passenger  area,  with  a  capacity  of  at  least 
200  cubic  feet. 

The  energy  credit  for  intercity  buses  ap- 
plies to  qualifying  buses  acquired  and  placed 
in  service  by  the  operator  after  December  31, 
1979,  and  before  January  1,  1986. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
However,  several  modifications  are  made  to 
the  Senate  provision  relating  to  total  operat- 
ing seating  captacity.  In  addition  the  con- 
ference agreement  adds  a  related  taxpayer 
rule  under  which  buses  owned  by  a  person 
related  to  the  taxpayer  will  be  considered 
in  determining  the  taxpayers  total  operating 
seating  capacity.  It  is  expected  that  rules 
similar  to  those  contained  in  Code  section 
52(a)  and  (b)  will  apply. 

The  conference  agreement  clarifies  the 
Senate  amendment  to  indicate  that  the 
credit  applies  only  to  qualified  Investment 
attributable  to  an  increase  in  operating 
seating  capacity.  For  example,  a  bus  that  in- 
creases the  taxpayer's  total  operating  seat- 
ing capacity  by  one  seat  Is  ell<'ible  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  cost  attributable  to  the  ad- 
dltlon  of  that  one  seat. 

The  conference  agreement  substitutes  for 
the  10,000  mile  rule  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment a  provision  giving  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  bus  will  be  considered  to  be  \ised 
on  a  full-time  basis  for  purposes  of  total  op- 
erating seating  capacity.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  will  Include  buses  acquired  at 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year  and  used  on  a 
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full-time  basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
(or,  if  acquired  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
will  be  used  on  a  full-time  basis) .  even  if  the 
buses  are  not  used  for  any  specified  number 
of  miles. 

51.  Affirmative  Commitments 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
the  10-percent  business  energy  credits  gen- 
erally expire  for  property  placed  in  service 
and  for  expenditures  Incurred  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982.  The  Senate  amendment  extends 
the  expiration  date  through  December  31, 
1990,  for  energy  credits  which  otherwise 
expire  at  the  end  of  1982,  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  satisfied.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  effective  date  for  energy 
credits  on  energy  property  constructed  or  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  long-term  projects 
with  a  normal  constructiqn  period  of  two 
years  or  more  (as  this  term  is  defined  under 
Code  section  46(d)(2),  relating  to  qualified 
progress  expenditures)  is  extended  through 
1990,  if  (1)  before  January  1,  1983,  all  engi- 
neering studies  necessary  for  commencement 
of  construction  of  the  project  have  been  com- 
pleted by  or  for  the  taxpayer  and  the  tax- 
payer has  also,  by  January  1,  1983,  applied  for 
all  environmental  and  construction  permits 
required  under  Federal,  State  or  local  law  in 
connection  with  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  the  project;  and  (2)  the  taxpayer  has 
Ijefore  January  1,  1986,  entered  into  binding 
contracts  to  acquire  or  construct  at  least  SO 
percent  of  the  total  estimated  value  of  all 
equipment  which  Is  specially  designed  to  be- 
come part  of  this  project.  It  is  expected  that 
this  provision  will  cover  such  energy  property 
as  large  boiler  systems,  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction  projects  and  coke  ovens,  where 
the  normal  construction  period  for  this 
property  is  two  years  or  more. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follovTS   the  Senate  amendment. 

52.  Tax  Credit  for  Purchase  of  Electric  Motor 

Vehicles 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
no  energy  credits  are  provided  for  electric 
motor  vehicles.  However,  electric  motor  ve- 
hicles which  are  depreciable  with  useful 
lives  of  three  years  or  more  qualify  for  the 
10-percent  regular  investment  credit.  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  a  nonrefund- 
able energy-related  income  tax  credit  for 
10-percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  a  quali- 
fied electric  motor  vehicle  or  for  converting 
a  vehicle  powered  by  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  to  the  use  of  electrical  power. 
The  credit  is  available  for  costs  of  acquiring 
or  converting  a  qualified  motor  vehicle  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  motor  vehicle  is 
used  for  personal  purposes  or  Is  depreciable 
property  used  in  a  trade  or  business.  The 
credit  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  per 
qualified  motor  vehicle. 

Qualifying  motor  vehicles  are  defined  as 
any  new  vehicles  (including  automobiles, 
buses  and  trucks)  manufactured  primarily 
for  use  on  public  streets  or  highways  and 
powered  primarily  by  an  electric  motor 
which  use  rechargeable  storage  batteries  or 
other  portable  sources  of  electricity  as  a 
power  source.  In  addition,  the  motor  vehicle 
must  be  acquired  (or  converted)  after  De- 
cember 31,  1979,  and  before  January  1,  1987. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

53.  Fuel    Efficient    Aerodynamic    Equipment 

for  Trucks 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Present  law  does  not 
allow  an  energy  Investment  credit  for  energy- 
efficient  transportation  equipment.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provides  a  lO-percent  non- 
refundable energy  Investment  credit  for  cer- 


tain new  fuel-efficient  aerodynamic  equip- 
ment, with  a  useful  life  of  three  years  or 
more,  acquired  and  placed  in  service  by  a 
taxpayer  after  December  31.  1979.  and  before 
January  1.  1983.  Qualifying  fuel-efflclent 
aerodynamic  equipment  for  pxirposes  of  this 
credit  Is  defined  as  equipment,  such  as  wind 
defiectors  and  other  Items  specifically  de- 
signed to  reduce  energy  consumption,  which 
are  added  to  the  top  of  the  cab  or  the  side 
of  the  cargo  compartment  of  an  existing 
truck  primarily  used  In  the  commercial 
transportation  of  property.  An  existing  truck 
Is  one  which  was  placed  in  service  before 
January  1.  1980.  The  Director  of  the  Joint 
Government-Industry  Voluntary  Truck  and 
Bus  Fuel  Economy  Improvement  Program 
must  be  consulted  to  set  standards  of  fuel 
efficiency  for  qualifying  equipment. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  does  not  include  the  Senate 
provision. 

54.  Double-Dipping  Provisions 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment broadens  the  applicability  of  the  busi- 
ness energy  credit  and  generally  extends  the 
credit  beyond  the  present  law  termination 
date  of  December  31.  1982. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  provides  rules  to  coordinate  the 
business  energy  credits  with  other  govern- 
ment subsidies  for  energy-related  expendi- 
tures. The  conferees  are  concerned  that  If 
no  such  rules  were  adopted,  the  compound 
effect  of  various  subsidized  loan  and  grant 
programs  could  lead  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  taxpayer  could  purchase  this  property 
with  very  little  expenditure  of  his  own 
funds.  A  potential  result  could  be  the  en- 
couragement of  inefficiency  through  expendi- 
tures for  equipment  the  production  of  which 
would  require  diverting  substantial  resources 
from  more  effective  uses.  The  effect  of  the 
rule  provided  in  the  conference  agreement. 
In  conjunction  with  the  present  treatment 
of  nontaxable  grants,  is  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  eligible  equipment  must  choose  be- 
tween the  tax  credit,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
subsidized  energy  loans  and  nontaxable 
grants,  on  the  other  hand.  Grants  which  are 
taxable  are  not  taken  into  account  under 
these  rules  because  their  taxation  serves  as 
a  partial  offset;  similarly,  credits  against 
State  and  local  income  taxes  are  not  taken 
Into  account  because  the  deductibility  of 
these  taxes  under  the  Federal  income  tax 
implies  that  the  effect  of  these  credits  is 
equivalent  to  the  effect  of  a  taxable  grant. 

Under  present  law,  in  general,  if  property 
is  financed  with  nontaxable  government 
grants,  the  tax  basis  in  the  property,  for  such 
purposes  as  depreciation  and  Investment 
credits  (including  energy  Investment  cred- 
its) ,  is  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  prop- 
erty is  financed  with  such  grants;  these  rules, 
which  partially  offset  the  benefit  of  these 
grants,  are  not  changed  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  The  conference  agreement 
provides  a  similar  rule,  but  only  for  pur- 
poses of  the  energy  credit,  to  the  extent  that 
property  Is  financed  with  tax-exempt  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  or  certain  other 
government  subsidized  financing. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  in  the 
case  In  which  qualified  investment  Is  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  proceeds 
of  tax-exempt  industrial  development  bonds 
or  by  subsidized  energy  financing,  the 
amount  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
applying  the  energy  percentage  would  be 
qualified  Investment  multiplied  by  a  frac- 
tion. The  fraction  is  determined  by  dividing 
that  portion  of  qualified  investment  in  the 
property  which  is  allocable  to  this  financing 
or  proceeds  by  qualified  investment  in  the 
property  and  subtracting  this  quotient  from 
one. 


Subsidized  energy  financing  means  finane- 
ing  provided  under  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
program,  a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  subsidized  financing  for  projects 
designed  to  conserve  or  produce  energy.  Sub- 
sidized financing  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  providing  funds  under  such  a  pro- 
gram. Subsidized  financing  does  not  Include, 
however,  loan  guarantees. 

Under  current  law,  one-half  of  the  energy 
percentage  Is  allowed  for  property  financed 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  Under  this  rule,  when  energy 
property  is  installed  in  conjunction  with 
other  property  that  Is  allowed  to  be  financed 
by  industrial  development  bonds  because 
such  other  property  is  described  in  section 
103(b)(4),  the  energy  property  Is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  industrial  development  bonds.  The  rule 
provided  in  this  biU  replaces  the  current 
law  rule  and  will  generally  be  effective  for 
periods  after  December  31,  1982.  However, 
in  the  case  of  property  which  Is  allowed 
the  energy  percentage  for  the  first  time 
under  this  bill,  this  rule  would  apply  to 
periods  after  December  31,  1979.  This  addi- 
tional property  includes  qualified  hydroelec- 
tric generating  property.  cogeneratlon 
equipment,  certain  intercity  buses,  ocean 
thermal  property,  certain  property  which 
produces  coke  or  coke  gas  or  uses  coal  to 
produce  certain  chemicals,  property  which 
generates  process  heat  from  solar  energy, 
alimilna  electrolytic  cells,  and  storage 
equipment  for  fuel  derived  from  garbage.  In 
the  case  of  property  financed  by  subsidized 
energy  financing  other  than  financing  pro- 
vided from  the  proceeds  of  any  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bond,  no  financing 
made  before  January  1,  1980,  will  be  taken 
into  account. 

B.  Alternative  fuel  production  credit 
55.  Alternative  Fuel  Production  Credit 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  a  tax  credit  for  the  domestic 
production  of  energy  from  certain  alterna- 
tive sources.  The  credit  is  nontaxable  and 
nonrefundable.  It  is  equal  to  83  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  amount  of  energy  equivalent 
to  that  contained  in  a  barrel  of  oil,  and  all 
energy  equivalent  measurements  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  Btu  content.  Therefore, 
a  $3  credit  would  be  allowed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  5.8  million  Btus. 

Eligible  sources. — The  credit  is  available 
for  the  following  forms  of  energy  pro- 
duction: 

( 1 )  oil  from  shale; 

(2)  oil  from  tar  sands; 

(3)  natural  gas  from  geopressured  brine, 
coal  seams,  Devonian  shale,  or  tight  sands: 

(4)  liquid,  gaseous,  or  solid  synthetic  fuel, 
including  petrochemical  feedstocks,  (other 
than  alcohol)  from  coal  liquefaction  or  gas- 
ification facilities: 

(5)  gas  from  blomass  (including  wood): 

(6)  steam  from  solid  agricultural  by- 
products: and 

(7)  qualifying  processed  solid  wood  fuels. 
For  purposes  of  the  credit,  the  definition 

of  natural  gas  from  geopressured  brine,  coal 
seams,  and  Devonian  shale  Is  the  same  as 
that  determined  by  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  (FERC)  under  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NQPA).  Until 
FERC  defines  the  term  "tight  formation" 
under  section  107(c)  (6)  of  the  NGPA,  tight 
sands  gas  is  defined  in  terms  of  average 
matrix  permeability  to  gas. 

Solid  synthetic  fuel,  Including  feedstocks, 
produced  from  coal  liquefaction  or  gasifica- 
tion Includes  solvent  refined  coal. 

Qualifying  processed  solid  wood  includes 
raw  wood  products  derived  from  timber  and 
trees,   including   timber   waste   and   wood- 
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able  if,  at  any  time  prior  to  its  expiration, 
the  price  of  oil  falls  to  below  $29.50,  adjusted 
for  Inflation.  Special  rules  are  provided,  how- 
ever, for  production  of  gas  from  Devonian 
shale,  qualifying  processed  wood,  and  steam 
from  solid  agricultural  bjrproducts  to  allow 
a  credit  when  the  price  of  oil  is  above  $29.50. 
Generally,  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, a  $3  credit  is  available  for  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  alternative  fuels  to  unrelated 
persons  after  December  31,  1979,  and  before 
January  1.  2001,  from  facilities  placed  In 
service  after  December  31,  1979,  and  before 
January  1,  1990,  or  from  wells  drilled  after 
December  31,  1979,  and  before  January  1, 
1990,  on  properties  which  first  began  produc- 
tion after  January  1,  1980.  The  credit  Is  based 
on  an  eligible  fuel's  barrel -of -oil  equivalence, 
and  phases  out  as  the  average  wellhead  price 
of  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  rises  from  $23.50 
to  $29.50.  The  credit  for  tight  sands  gas 
terminates  if  that  gas  is  deregulated.  Both 
the  credit  (except  in  the  case  of  tight  sands 
gas  production)  and  the  phase  out  range 
are  adjusted  for  post-1979  changes  In  the 
GNP  deflator. 

The  credit  does  not  apply  to  gas  produc- 
tion from  any  property  on  which  a  well  Is 
located  which  Is  subject  to  an  election  under 
section  107(d)  of  the  NPGA.  Therefore,  an 
election  to  receive  an  incentive  price  for  gas 
from  any  well  precludes  the  application  of 
the  credit  as  to  all  production  from  the  prop- 
erty on  which  the  well  Is  located. 

The  credit  Is  $3  for  the  production  of  each 
unit  of  5.8  million  Btus  of  energy,  the 
equivalent  of  one  barrel  of  oil.  All  Btu 
measurements  are  made  without  taking  Into 
account  any  Btus  attributable  to  material 
other  than  the  eligible  source. 

Sources  eligible  for  the  credit,  and  the 
definitions  of  those  sources,  generally  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
Natural  gas  produced  from  a  tight  forma- 
tion, however,  has  the  same  definition  as  that 
determined  by  FERC  under  the  NGPA  except 
that  the  credit  Is  allowed  only  with  respect 
to  gas  entitled  to  at  least  150  percent  of  the 
gas  celling  price  set  under  section  103  of  the 
NGPA.  The  conference  agreement  also  adds 
alcohol  produced  from  coal  as  an  eligible  fuel. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  the  price 
to  which  the  phase  out  is  linked  is  the 
annual  average  price  of  vmcontroUed  domes- 
tic oil  (except  in  the  case  of  gas  produced 
and  sold  from  Devonian  shale  during  1980, 
1981.  or  1982).  This  price  Is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  and  published,  together 
with  tbe  inflation  adjustment  factor,  by 
AprU  of  the  year  following  that  for  which  the 
credit  Is  being  computed. 

Credit  offsets.— To  the  extent  that  the 
credit  is  available  for  the  production  and 
sale  of  any  of  the  eligible  sources.  It  is  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  grants,  subsidized  energy  loans,  and 
tax-exempt  financing  provided  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
the  facility  or  its  equipment.  For  this  pur- 
pose, all  tax-exempt  financing,  and  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  grants  (whether  or  not 
taxable  or  energy  related),  but  only  sub- 
sidized loans  which  are  energy  related,  are 
taken  into  account.  Loan  guarantees  are  not 
taken  Into  account.  The  proportion  of  a 
facility  deemed  to  be  financed  by  subsidized 
financing  equals  the  sum  of  the  grants,  sub- 
sidized energy  loans  and  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing divided  by  the  sum  of  the  gross  additions 
to  capital  accoxmt  attributable  to  the  protect. 
The  production  credit  also  is  reduced,  dol- 
lar-for-dollar.  in  proportion  to  energy  In- 
vestment credits  allowed  in  respect  of  the 
property  used  to  produce  the  alternative 
fuels  eligible  for  the  credit.  All  energy  in- 
vestment credits  allowed  to  any  party  (in- 
cluding parties  to  a  lease  of  the  property 
and  to  predecessors)  with  respect  to  the 
fuel  production  property  are  taken  into 
account. 


Generally,  the  credit  offset  computation 
is  made  on  an  annual  basis.  The  energy  In- 
vestment credit  offset  applies  only  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  full  energy  Investment 
credit  has  been  recaptured. 

Derionian  shale  gas. — For  production  and 
sales  in  calendar  years  1980,  1981,  and  1982, 
the  phase  out  of  the  credit  for  gas  pro- 
duced from  Devonian  shale  Is  based  on  tbe 
price  of  deregulated  natural  gas,  not  deregu- 
lated oil.  For  sales  during  these  years,  the 
credit  phases  out  as  the  average  price  of 
high  cost  natural  gas  (as  determined  under 
section  107(c)(2).  (c)(3),  and  (c)(4)  of  the 
NGPA)  rises  from  $4.05  to  $5.08  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  (mcf).  For  sales  after  1982, 
tbe  generally  applicable  credit  pbaseout 
based  on  the  price  of  oil  applies. 

Qualifying  processed  wood  fuel. — The  defi- 
nition of  qualifying  processed  wood  fuel  un- 
der the  conference  agreement  generally  Is 
the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  Sepate 
amendment.  The  conference  agreement  clari- 
fies, however,  that  qualifying  processed  wood 
fuel  does  not  Include  charcoal,  fireplace 
products,  or  wood  products  used  for  orna- 
mental or  recreational  purposes.  This  exclu- 
sion encompasses  fireplace  products  marketed 
In  the  form  of  "convenience  logs."  and  simi- 
lar residential  compressed  products  which 
are  wood  based.  In  addition,  tbe  conference 
agreement  clarifies  that  any  Btu  content  of 
the  processed  wood  that  Is  attributable  to 
nonwood  additives,  e.g..  oil.  gas.  wax,  plastic, 
glue,  etc.,  is  not  taken  Into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  the  Btu  content  of  the 
processed  wood  has  been  increased  by  at  least 
40  percent  over  the  Btu  content  of  the  wood 
Immediately  prior  to  tbe  processing.  (Under 
the  general  rule.  Btus  attributable  to  such 
additives  are  not  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  credit  for 
the  year.) 

Tbe  credit  for  qualifying  processed  wood  Is 
available  only  as  to  production  and  sales 
from  facilities  first  placed  in  service  in  cal- 
endar years  1980  and  1981.  As  to  production 
from  those  facilities,  it  Is  available  for  pro- 
duction and  sales  before  either  October  1, 
1983.  or  three  years  from  the  date  that  the 
facility  first  is  placed  in  service,  whichever 
comes  later.  In  addition,  the  pbaseout  based 
on  the  price  of  oil  does  not  apply  to  produc- 
tion and  sales  during  the  first  three  years 
from  tbe  date  the  facility  first  was  placed  in 
service. 

Steam  from  solid  agricultural  X>yprod- 
ucts. — The  definition  of  solid  agricultural 
byproducts  under  the  conference  agreement 
generally  Is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  As  such,  the  term  in- 
cludes only  solid  byproducts  of  farming  or 
agriculture,  and  does  not  Include  timber  by- 
products or  other  forms  of  biomass  generally. 
The  credit  for  steam  from  solid  agricul- 
tural byproducts  Is  available  only  for  pro- 
duction and  use  before  January  1.  1985.  in 
facilities  placed  In  service  after  December  31. 
1979.  However,  the  pbaseout  based  on  the 
price  of  oil  does  not  apply  to  oroduction  and 
use  of  such  steam  during  the  first  three  years 
from  tbe  date  that  the  facility  first  Is  placed 
in  service.  In  addition,  a  special  rule  applies 
to  post-1979  increases  In  the  production  ca- 
Ijacity  or  replacement  of  facilities  first  placed 
in  service  before  1980.  Such  production 
capacity  increases  or  replacements  basically 
are  treated  as  facilities  first  placed  in  service 
after  1979.  Therefore,  production  of  steam 
attributable  to  these  Increases  is  eligible  for 
the  credit. 

C.  Alcohol  fuels  provisions 

56.  Excise  Tax  Exemption  for  Gasohol  and 
Other  Alcohol  F\iels 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law.  If 
motor  fuel  Is  a  blend  of  gasoline,  or  other 
motor  fuel,  and  alcohol  and  the  fuel  is  at 
least  10  percent  alcohol  (other  than  alcohol 
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derived  from  petroleum,  natural  gas,  or 
coal).  It  is  exempted  from  the  4-cent-per- 
gallon  Federal  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuels  on 
or  after  January  1,  1979,  and  before  October 
1,  1984. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  would  extend  the 
current  excise  tax  exemption  for  fuels  which 
are  at  least  10  percent  alcohol  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  2000  (and  make  certain  technical 
amendments) . 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  extends  this  excise  tax  exemption 
through  December  31,  1992  (and  makes  es- 
sentially the  same  technical  amendments  as 
in  the  Senate  bill) . 

One  of  the  major  underlying  Issues  pervad- 
ing the  entire  conference  was  the  question  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  All  conferees  are 
aware  of  projections  indicating  that  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  a  sizable  reduction 
in  the  estimated  tax  receipts  dedicated  to 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  This  Includes  the 
reduction  due  to  the  gasohol  exemption  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report.  The  con- 
ferees are  convinced  that  It  Is  essential  that 
hearings  being  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  the 
remainder  of  this  session  to  consider  the 
question  of  finding  ways  and  means  to  re- 
store the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  the  level 
required  to  carry  out  its  future  purposes.  For 
this  reason  the  conferees  would  propose  that 
not  only  should  hearings  be  scheduled  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  tbe 
windfall  profit  tax  legislation  but  also  that 
all  agencies  concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide whatever  Information  is  needed  by  Con- 
gress to  give  proper  consideration  to 
proposals  for  a  restoration  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  its  full  capabilities.  The  con- 
ferees are  aware  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
to  continue  and  extend  the  life  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  not  only  because  proper 
funding  Is  needed  for  the  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  our  major  federal 
arteries  but  also  because  there  Is  need  to  keep 
our  systems  in  proper  order  so  that  the  mass 
transportation  system  of  the  future,  which 
Is  largely  dependent  on  the  Federal  Aid  sys- 
tem, win  continue  in  full  force. 

The  conferees  also  intend  that  the  exemp- 
tion for  alcohol  fuels  should  not  apply  to 
any  future  Increases  in  the  taxes  on  gaso- 
line or  other  motor  fuels  to  tbe  extent  that 
such  increases  result  in  the  taxes  being  im- 
posed at  a  rate  In  excess  of  4  cents  per 
gallon. 

57.  Credit  for  Certain  Alcohol  Fuels 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Where  alcohol  (other 
than  alcohol  produced  from  petroleiun  or 
natural  gas)  is  used  as  a  fuel  (either  blended 
or  straight)  of  a  type  suitable  for  use  in  an 
internal  combustion  engine  and  the  excise 
tax  exemption  for  alcohol  fuels  does  not 
apply,  a  credit  would  be  provided.  In  gen- 
eral, the  credit  is  available  to  the  blender  In 
the  case  of  blended  fuels  and  the  user  In  the 
case  of  straight  fuels,  and  the  amount  Is  40 
cents  per  gallon  for  most  alcohol  of  at  least 
190  proof  and  30  cents  per  gallon  for  alcohol 
between  150  and  190  proof.  For  alcohol  made 
from  coal,  a  credit  of  20  cents  per  gallon  is 
available  to  the  producer.  Tbe  credits  (which 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980)  are  nonrefundable,  and  no 
advance  payment  is  provided.  The  credits 
allowed  for  tbe  prior  taxable  year  would  be 
includible  in  income. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  (1)  no  credit  is  pro- 
vided for  alcohol  produced  from  coal;  (2) 
several  amendments  are  made  to  integrate 
the  credit  and  the  execlse  tax  exemption  so 
that  an  incentive  is  provided  to  encoivage 
the  use  of  fuels  containing  more  than  10 
percent  alcohol:    (3)   tbe  credit  generally  is 


available  only  to  a  person  who  blends  or 
uses  alcohol  In  a  trade  or  business  and  must 
be  Included  in  income  in  the  taxable  year  it 
Is  earned  (rather  than  In  the  taxable  year 
following  tbe  year  for  which  it  is  allowed); 
(4)  a  seven-year  carry-forward  of  any  un- 
used credit  Is  provided;  and  (5)  the  credit 
applies  only  to  sales  or  uses  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  and  on  or  before  December  31, 
1992.  Although  no  credit  may  be  claimed  for 
any  sale  or  use  of  alcohol  which  occurs  after 
December  31,  1992,  credits  unused  as  of  such 
date  may  be  carried  forward  to  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1993  and  1994. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  if  a  fuel  is 
at  least  10  percent  alcohol  and  It  would  have 
been  subject  to  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
motor  fuels  but  for  the  gasohol  exemption, 
the  exemption,  would  apply,  but  no  addi- 
tional benefit  would  be  allowable  if  more 
than  10  percent  alcohol  were  used.  Thus,  the 
tax  benefit  on  a  per-gallon-of-alcobol  txasis 
would  be  less  for  a  fuel  which  is  20  percent 
alcohol  than  for  a  fuel  which  is  10  percent 
alcohol.  Under  the  conference  agreement,  a 
fuel  which  is  more  than  10  percent  alcohol ' 
Is  not  only  eligible  for  the  excise  tax  exemp- 
tion (assuming  the  excise  taxes  would  other- 
wise be  applicable)  but  also  qualifies  for  a 
credit  based  on  the  voluime  and  proof  of  al- 
cohol In  the  fuel.  The  credit  would  be  re- 
duced by  tbe  amount  of  excise  tax 
exemption  applicable  to  tbe  fuel.'' 

For  example,  if  a  taxpayer  blends  7.000 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  3,000  gallons  of  190 
proof  alcohol  and  sells  the  mlxttire  to  a 
service  station,  the  amount  of  credit  allow- 
able would  be  $800,  computed  as  follows: 
3.000  gallons  X  $0.40  =  $1,200,  reduced  by  $400 
(10,000  gallons  X  $0.04). 

The  conference  agreement  also  modifies 
the  rules  relating  to  the  credit  for  alcohol 
which  is  used  as  a  fuel  without  being  blended 
or  mixed  with  another  liquid.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement  the  credit  wo\ild  generally 
be  available  to  the  user  of  such  fuel.  How- 
ever. If  such  fuel  Is  sold  at  retail  and  placed 
In  the  fuel  tank  of  a  vehicle,  the  credit  (with 
appropriate  reduction  for  the  amount  of 
excise  tax  exemption  applicable  to  tbe  fuel) 
is  to  be  claimed  by  tbe  retail  seller,  rather 
than  by  the  user. 

58.  Tax-Paid  Gasoline 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — ^Under  present  law, 
gasoline  may  be  sold  free  of  tax  (under  cer- 
tain circumstances)  if  It  Is  to  be  used  in  tbe 


■  As  under  the  excise  tax  exemption  In 
present  law,  tbe  term  "alcohol"  does  not  in- 
clude alcohol  produced  from  petrolexim,  nat- 
ural gas,  or  coal.  This  means  that  alcohol 
produced  from  such  substances,  or  from  any 
derivative  or  product  of  such  substances, 
may  not  be  treated  as  alcohol  which  is  eli- 
gible for  the  credit  (or  as  alcohol  for  pur- 
poses of  the  "at  least  10  percent  alcohol" 
requirement  In  the  excise  tax  exemption ) . 

'  If  no  excise  tax  would  apply  to  tbe  fuel 
because  of  an  exemption  (or  credit  or  re- 
fund) provision  other  than  the  exemption 
for  alcohol  fuels,  the  credit  would  not  be 
reduced.  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  blends  90  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  10  gallons  of  190  proof  alco- 
hol and  sells  the  mixture  to  a  unit  of  local 
government,  the  sale  of  the  fuel  would  t» 
tax-free  by  reason  of  sec.  4221  (a)  (4)  and 
the  taxpayer  could  claim  the  credit  on  the 
10  gallons  of  alcohol  without  any  reduction. 
Similarly,  if  the  taxpayer  were  to  sell  the 
alcohol  fuel  to  a  farmer  for  on-farm  use.  the 
taxpayer  may  claim  the  credit  without  re- 
duction even  though  the  alcohol  fuel  was 
sold  free  of  tax  to  the  farmer.  (The  basis  for 
the  result  in  the  preceding  sentence  Is  that 
if  a  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  fuel  sold 
to  the  farmer,  the  farmer  could  have  claimed 
a  credit  or  refund  of  such  tax  (see  sees.  39 
and  6420).) 


production  of  tax-exempt  alcohol  fuels,  but 
no  provision  Is  made  for  a  credit  or  refund 
of  the  tax  on  gasoline  If  tax-paid  gasoline  is 
mixed  with  alcohol  to  produce  tax-exempt 
alcohol  fuels. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  U 
a  person  purchases  tax-paid  gasoline  which 
is  used  in  the  production  of  tax-exempt 
alcohol  fuels  (including  gasohol) ,  the  person 
may  obtain  a  refundable  income  tax  credit 
(or  a  payment  if  the  amount  is  $200  or  more 
during  any  of  the  first  3  quarters  of  the 
taxable  year)  in  an  amount  equal  to  tbe 
taxes  paid  on  such  gasoline. 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  tbe  Senate 
amendment  with  minor  technical  modifica- 
tions and  a  change  In  the  expiration  date 
to  refiect  the  revision  In  the  expiration  date 
of  the  excise  tax  exemption  for  alcohol  fuels. 
59.  Regulation  of  Alcohol  Production 

House  bill. — ^No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  special  rules  for  distilled 
spirits  plants  used  to  produce  alcohol  for 
fuel.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  pro- 
vided with  broad  authority  to  waive  or  re- 
duce existing  regulatory  requirements  for 
these  new  types  of  plants,  such  as  by  allow- 
ing simplified  application  and  recordkeeping 
procedures  and  providing  reduced  control 
and  bonding  requirements. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  provides  an  expe- 
dited permit  application  procedure  (and  no 
bond)  for  small  producers  of  alcohol  for  fuel 
use.  'This  procedure  requires  Treasury  action 
within  60  days  of  the  submission  of  a  com- 
pleted application  and  provides  for  auto- 
matic approval  of  applications  if  Treasury 
action  is  delayed.  A  small  producer  means  a 
plant  that  produces  no  more  than  10.000 
proof  gallons  of  alcohol  per  year. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  tbe  Senate  amendment  ex- 
cept for  minor  language  changes. 

The  conferees  intend  that  these  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  rep)ort  not  be  inter- 
preted as  affecting  the  Treasury  Department's 
authority,  under  present  law,  to  revoke  or 
suspend  permits  for  distilled  spirits  plants.' 
60.  Study  of  Xm{>orted  Alcohol 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

ScTiafe  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
recommended  to  Congress,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  ways  In  which 
tbe  excise  tax  exemption  and  the  credit  can 
be  denied  to  fuels  containing  imported 
alcohol. 

Conference    agreement. — The     conference 
agreement  follows  tbe  Senate  amendment. 
61.  Reports 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  annual  reports  currently  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
through  1984  on  tbe  use  of  alcohol  tn  fuels 
are  to  be  made  from  1981  through  2000  and 
are  to  contain  Information  on  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  m  excise  tax  receipts  due  to  tbe 
excise  tax  exemption  for  alcohol  fue'.s  on 
tbe  Higbvray  Trust  Fund  (as  well  as  tbe  in- 
formation currently  required). 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment  ex- 
cept that  tbe  reports  are  to  be  made  only 
through  1992. 

D.  Industrial  development  bond  provisions 

62.   Income   Tax   Exemption   for  Bends  for 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Facilities 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — ^UntJer  present  law. 
tax  exempt  industrial  development  bonds 
(IDBs)  may  be  used  to  provide  solid  waste 
disposal   facilities.  The  Senate   amendment 
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The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
a  special  rule  for  steam  generating  facilities 
owned   by  a  State  or  political   subdivision 
of  a  State.  Under  the  special  r\ile,  the  second 
requirement  will  be  treated  as  being  satisfied 
If  substantially  all  the  solid  waste  derived 
fuel  used  at  the  steam  generating  facility  is 
produced  at  a  facility  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  or  for  the  same  State  or  same 
political    subdivision    or   subdivisions   of    a 
State    which    owns    the    steam    generating 
facility,   and    if  substantially   all   the   solid 
waste  processed  in  the  facility  for  producing 
solid  waste  derived  fuel  is  collected  from  the 
area  in  which  the  steam  generating  facility 
is  located.  For  example,   in   the  case  of  a 
county  solid  waste  authority  which  owns  and 
operates  a   steam  generating  facility,   sub- 
stantially all  the  solid  waste  processed  at  the 
facility   for   producing   solid   waste   derived 
fuel  must  be  collected  from  within  the  coun- 
ty in  which  the  steam  generating  facility  is 
located.  Further  in  the  case  of  a  solid  waste 
authority  having  Jurisdiction   with   respect 
to  a  metropolitan  area  Ijrlng  In  two  contig- 
uous States  which  owns  a  steam  generating 
facility   located   In   that   metropolitan   area 
substantially  all   the  solid  waste  processed 
in    the   facility   for   producing   solid   waste 
derived  fuel  must  be  collected  from  within 
that  metropolitan   area. 

(b)  Qualified  alcohol  prodiicing  facility. — 
The  term  "qualified  alcohol  producing 
facility,"  in  general,  means  a  facility  for  the 
production  of  alcohol  which  meets  certain 
requirements.  Such  a  facility  will  include 
property  required  to  convert  cellulose  fiber 
into  sugar  and  property  required  in  the 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  whether  those 
processes  occur  in  one  or  more  steps.  It  will 
also  Include  property  used  in  the  distillation 
of  the  fermented  solution. 

In  order  for  a  facility  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  to  be  a  qualified  facility,  three 
requirements  must  be  satisfied.  The  first  re- 
quirement provides  that  the  primary  product 
obtained  from  the  facility  must  be  alcohol. 
The  second  requirement  provides  that  more 
than  half  the  feedstock  (determined  on  a 
reasonable  basis,  e.g.  sugar  content)  used  In 
the  production  of  alcohol  must  be  solid  waste 
or  a  feedstock  derived  from  solid  waste.  The 
third  requirement  provides  that  substantially 
all  the  solid  waste  derived  feedstock  used  at 
the  alcohol  producing  faculty  must  be  pro- 
duced at  a  facility  located  at  or  adjacent  to 
the  site  of  the  alcohol  producing  facility 
and  the  solid  waste  derived  feedstock  pro- 
duction facility  must  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  same  person  who  owns  and  operates 
the  alcohol  producing  facility. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides  a 
special  rule  for  certain  alcohol  facilities.  A 
facility  for  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
solid  waste  which  satisfies  this  special  rule 
will  not  be  required  to  meet  the  third  re- 
quirement for  a  "qualified  alcohol  producing 
faculty".  A  facility  will  satisfy  the  soeclal 
rule  where  two  conditions  are  satisfied  First 
substantially  all  the  solid  waste  derived 
feedstock  for  the  facility  must  be  produced 
at  a  facility  which  (1)  went  into  full  produc- 
tion during  1977,  (U)  is  located  within  the 
limits  of  a  city,  and  (lU)  is  located  In  the 
same  metropolitan  area  as  the  alcohol-pro- 
ducing facility.  The  second  condition  pro- 
vides that  prior  to  March  1,  1980  there  have 
been  negotiations  between  a  governmental 
body  (eg.,  a  governmental  authority)  and  an 
organization  described  In  section  601(c)(3) 
of  the  Code  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
of  a  special  process  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  at  the  facility. 

The  special  rule  applies  only  in  the  case 
where  the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
Lssued  (by  reason  of  this  special  rule)  with 
respect  to  a  project  do  not  exceed  $30  mil- 
lion, and  such  obligations  are  issued  prior  to 
January  1,  1986. 


(c)  Solid  watte-energy  producing  facility. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides  that 
an  obligation  Issued  by  an  authority  for  two 
or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a  State 
which  is  part  of  an  issue  substantiaUy  all 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide solid  waste-energy  producing  facilities 
shall  be  treated  as  a  tax-exempt  obligation  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  an  exempt  activity  of 
section  103(b)(4)(E)  of  the  Code.  Ftor  pur- 
poses of  this  provision  the  phrase  "substan- 
tially all  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
used  to  provide"  is  intended  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  phrase  has  under  section 
103(b)  (4)  of  the  Code. 

A  solid  waste-energy  producing  facility 
means  a  solid  waste  disposal  faculty  and  a 
faculty  for  the  production  of  steam  and  elec- 
tric energy  where  three  requirements  are 
met.  First,  substantially  all  the  fuel  for  the 
steam  and  electric  energy  facility  must  be 
derived  from  solid  waste  processed  in  the 
solid  waste  disposal  facility.  Second,  both  the 
solid  waste  disposal  facility  and  the  steam 
and  electric  energy  facility  must  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  authority  which  Issues 
the  obligations.  For  this  purpose,  a  facility 
win  be  considered  operated  by  the  authority 
where  the  authority  enters  Into  a  manage- 
ment agreement  with  a  private  concern  un- 
der wtjlch  the  private  concern  will  operate 
the  facility  so  long  as  the  duration  of  the 
management  contract  (including  any  op- 
tions) does  not  exceed  one  year.  Third,  aU 
the  steam  and  electric  energy  produced  at 
the  facility  (and  not  used  by  the  facility) 
must  be  sold  for  purposes  other  than  for 
resale  to  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

For  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  steam  and 
electric  energy  facility  includes  Incinerators, 
boilers,  precipitators,  smokestacks,  internal 
steam  distribution  lines,  turbines,  generators 
and  other  equipment  for  generating  steam 
and  electric  energy,  and  structures  for  hous- 
ing such  equipment.  However,  a  steam  and 
electric  energy  faciUty  would  only  Include 
equipment  up  to  the  transmission  stage. 

The  conferees  also  want  to  make  clear  that 
nothing  m  this  provision  or  in  the  additional 
rmes  relating  to  Federal  guarantees  and  fed- 
erally subsidized  loans  Is  intended  to  affect 
the  question  under  present  law  as  to 
whether  Interest  on  an  obligation  Issued  by  a 
State  or  local  government  is  tax-exempt 
where  repayment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est on  such  obligation  is  secured  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Government  or  where  the 
Federal  Government  use  part  or  aU  of  the 
financed  facility.  Furthermore,  under  the 
conference  agreement  nothing  In  this  provi- 
sion is  to  be  construed  to  override  the  arbi- 
trage limitations  of  section  103(c)  of  the 
Code. 

(d)  Additional  rules. — The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  all  IDBs  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  are  re- 
quired to  be  Issued  in  registered  form  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  for  the  entire  life  of 
the  obligation.  Any  such  obligation  which  is 
not  Issued  in  registered  form  will  not  be  tax- 
exempt. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides an  additional  rule  In  the  case  of  IDBs 
used  to  provide  qualified  steam  generating 
facilities  and  qualified  alcohol  producing 
faculties.  Under  this  rule,  any  such  obliga- 
tion wUl  not  be  tax-exempt  where  (1)  the 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  is  gxiaran- 
teed  (in  whole  or  part)  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  United  States  government  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  under  a 
program,  a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encourage  the  conservation  or  production  of 
energy,  or  (2)  any  part  of  the  payment  of 
principal  or  Interest  is  to  be  made  (in  whole 
or  part)  directly  or  indirectly  with  funds 
provided  under  a  Federal.  State  or  local  pro- 
gram, a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  en- 
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courage  the  conservation  or  production  of 
energy. 

63.   Income  Tax   Exemption   for   Bonds   for 
Hydroelectric  Generating  Facilities 

House  bill. — ^No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
Industrial  development  bonds  (IDBs)  used 
to  finance  hydroelectric  facilities  are  not,  In 
general,  tax  exempt.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  interest  on  IDBs  used  to  pro- 
vide hydroelectric  facilities  at  existing  or 
new  dam  sites  wlU  be  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax.  Hydroelectric  facilities  qualify- 
ing under  the  amendment  are  facilities  for 
which  the  installed  generating  capacity  wUl 
be  25  megawatts  or  less.  In  addition,  tax- 
exempt  IDBs  may  be  vised  to  provide  hydro- 
electric facilities  (including  pumped  storage 
facilities  owned  and  operated  by  a  public 
power  authority  or  public  utility  district) 
which  win  have  an  installed  generating  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  25  megawatts,  but  only 
in  the  case  of  faculties  which  are  installed 
in  conjunction  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  dam.  Also,  in  the  case  of  a  new  dam 
construction  of  the  hydroelectric  facility 
must  have  commenced  after  October  24, 
1979.  These  provisions  apply  to  obUgations 
Issued  after  October  24,  1979. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
certain  existing  dams  In  Grant  County, 
Washington,  shall  be  treated  as  new  dams. 
This  provision  applies  to  obligations  Issued 
after  September  30,  1980. 

Property  qualifying  for  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing under  the  amendment  includes  electrical 
generation  equipment,  powerhouses,  elec- 
trical transmission  lines,  and  fish  passage- 
ways. New  dam  structures  also  qualify,  If  the 
primary  function  of  the  dam  is  for  the  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power.  However,  the 
portions  of  a  hydroelectric  dam  which  are 
used  for  the  coUectlon.  treatment,  or  distri- 
bution of  water  are  eligible  for  tax-exempt 
financing  only  if  they  qualify  as  facilities  for 
the  furnishing  of  water.  (Code  section  103 
(b)(4)(a)). 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  does  not  Include  the  Senate 
amendments  relating  to  pumped  storage 
projects,  dams  under  construction  and  new 
dams.  Subject  to  the  following  modifications, 
the  conference  agreement  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  with  respect  to  existing  dams 
and  sites  which  do  not  involve  the  impound- 
ment of  water. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
Interest  on  an  IDB.  substantially  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
qualified  hydroelectric  facilities  is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  taxation  provided  that 
the  "public  use"  test  of  present  law  is  satis- 
fied. The  provision  only  applies  to  such  facu- 
lties which  are  located  on  a  natural  water 
course  or  constructed  water  flow  and  which 
generate  electric  energy  from  the  flow  or  fall 
of  water.  The  term  "existing  dam"  means  any 
dam  or  barrier  built  across  a  watercourse  or 
other  manmade  structure  for  the  impound- 
ment of  water,  which  was  completed  on  or 
before  October  18,  1979.  and  which  does  not 
require  any  construction  or  enlargement  of 
the  Impoundment  structure  (other  than  re- 
pairs or  reconstruction)  In  connection  with 
the  Installation  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
project.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  con- 
struction of  penstocks,  powerhouses,  fish 
passageways  and  similar  structures  does  not 
constitute  construction  or  enlargement  of 
the  Imooundment  structure.  The  term  "ex- 
isting dam"  includes  dams  which  are  cur- 
rently being  used  in  connection  with  the 
generation  of  electricity,  dams  which  have 
been  used  in  connection  with  the  generation 
of  electricity  of  the  past,  and  dams  which 
have  never  been  used  in  connection  with  the 
generation  of  electricity.  The  provision  does 
not  apply  to  pumped  storage  facilities,  ocean 
thermal  facilities  or  ocean  tidal  faculties. 


A  qualified  hydroelectric  faculty  Is  defined 
as  qualified  hydroelectric  generating  prop- 
erty which  is  owned  for  tax  purposes  by  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  ("a  govern- 
mental body")  and  is  installed  at  a  qualified 
hydroelectric  site. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  qualified 
hydroelectric  generating  property  means 
equipment  for  generating  electric  energy 
from  water,  and  structures  for  housing  such 
equipment,  fish  passageways,  and  dam  re- 
habiUtation  property,  required  by  reason  of 
the  Installation  of  electrical  generation 
equipment  at  the  qualified  hydroelectric 
site.  Equipment  for  generating  electricity  by 
water  includes  turbines  and  generators. 
Such  equlnment  only  Includes  equipment  up 
to  the  transmission  stage.  The  term  "dam 
rehabilitation  property"  Includes  property 
for  the  reconstruction  of  breached  structures 
and  renovation  of  machinery  and  structural 
elements  which  have  been  left  in  place. 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  an  Impoundment 
which  does  not  meet  state  or  federal  spUlway 
capacity  or  other  requirements,  the  term 
"dam  rehabilitation  property"  Includes  the 
replacement  of  the  entire  impoundment 
structure. 

A  qualified  hydroelectric  site.  In  general, 
means  any  site  which  has  an  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  less  than  125  megawatts  (1)  at 
which  there  is  a  dam  the  construction  of 
which  was  completed  prior  to  October  18, 
1979,  and  which  is  not  significantly  en- 
larged after  such  date  or  (2)  at  which  elec- 
tricity is  to  be  generated  without  any  dam 
or  other  Impoundment  of  water.  Any  site  at 
which  there  is  a  dam  will  not.  however,  be 
a  qualified  hydroelectric  site  unless  the  dam 
Is  owned  for  tax  purposes  by  a  governmental 
body  on  October  18,  1979,  and  during  the 
period  the  obligations  are  outstanding.  A 
dam  site  or  other  Impoundment  site  Includes 
any  water  passageways  that  are  fed  from 
the  water  behind  the  dam  or  other  impound- 
ment, if  the  primary  purpose  of  the  water 
passageways  Is  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  en- 
tire qualified  hydroelectric  generating  facil- 
ity may  be  provided  with  tax-exempt  IDBs 
where  the  total  Installed  capacity  of  the 
site  does  not  exceed  25  megawatts.  However, 
only  a  portion  of  a  qualified  hydroelectric 
generating  facility  with  an  installed  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  25  megawatts,  but  less 
than  125  megawatts,  may  be  provided  with 
tax-exempt  IDBs.  The  portion  may  not 
exceed  the  eUgible  cost  of  the  facilities  being 
provided  (in  whole  or  in  part)  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  (i.e.,  the  qualified 
hydroelectric  generating  property,  and  the 
functionally  related  and  subordinate  prop- 
erty to  be  installed)  multiplied  by  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  Is  26  reduced  by  1 
for  each  whole  megawatt  by  which  the  In- 
staUed  capacity  exceeds  100  megawatts,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  number  of 
megawatts  of  Installed  capacity  (but  not  in 
excess  of  100).  The  eligible  cost  of  the 
facilities  being  provided  Is  the  portion  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  facilities  which  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  the  cost  to  the 
governmental  body  and  is,  in  general,  at- 
tributable to  periods  after  October  18.  1979. 
and  before  January  1,  1986.  However,  in  the 
case  of  an  application  which  has  been  dock- 
eted by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission before  January  1.  1986,  eligible  costs 
include  the  portion  attributable  to  periods 
after  October  18,  1979,  and  before  January 
1,  1989. 

The  limitation  may  be  Illustrated  by  the 
following  example.  Assume  that  a  munici- 
pality enters  into  a  Joint  venture  with  a 
private  concern  to  install  40  additional 
megawatts   of    generating    capacity   at    an 


existing  dam  owned  by  the  municipality,  at 
which  10  megawatts  of  generating  capac- 
ity now  exist.  The  cost  of  the  entire  project 
Is  $30  million  of  which  $20  million  is  quaU- 
fied  hydroelectric  generating  property  and 
functionally  related  and  subordinate  equip- 
ment. The  municipality  and  the  private  con- 
cern are  equal  joint  venturers,  and  the 
municipality's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  quali- 
fied hydroelectric  generating  faclUties  Is  $10 
mllUon.  Under  the  limitation  provided  in 
the  conference  agreement,  the  maxlmvim 
amount  of  bond  proceeds  that  can  be  used 
for  qualified  hydroelectric  generating  prop- 
erty is  $5  million  (i.e.,  26  divided  by  50  mul- 
tiplied by  $10  miUion)  plus  an  insubstantial 
amount. 

The  conference  agreement  also  foUows  the 
Senate  amendment  in  providing  that  tax  ex- 
empt IDBs  may  be  used  to  provide  quaUfied 
hydroelectric  generating  facilities  at  two 
existing  dams  in  Grant  County.  Washington, 
the  installed  capacity  of  which  Is  more  than 
125  megawatts.  Under  this  provision,  the 
entire  qualified  hydroelectric  generating 
facility  may  be  provided  with  tax  exempt 
IDBs. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  provides 
two  additional  rules  (relating  to  registra- 
tion, and  guaranteed  or  subsidized  loans) 
with  respect  to  TDB's  used  to  provide  quaU- 
fied hydroelectric  generating  faculties.  (See 
Item  62(d).) 

64.  Income  Tax  Exemption  for  Bonds  for 
Renewable  Energy  Property 
House  bill. — ^No  orovision. 
Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  interest  on  Industrial 
development  bonds  (IDBs)  which  are  part  of 
an  Issue  substantially  all  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  to  provide  renewable  energy 
property  will  be  exempt  from  Federal  income 
taxation  where  two  conditions  are  satisfied. 
nrst,  the  obUgations  must  be  general  obU- 
gations of  a  State.  Second,  the  State  consti- 
tutional or  legislative  authority  granting  a 
State  the  power  to  issue  such  obligations 
must  require  that  taxes  be  levied  In  suffi- 
cient amount  to  provide  for  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  such  obligations. 
In  order  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  such 
taxes  must  be  the  tyi>e  of  tax  for  which  a 
deduction  would  be  allowed  under  section 
164  of  the  Code.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  renewable  energy  property  means 
any  property  used  to  produce  energy  (In- 
cluding heat,  electricity,  and  substitute 
fuels)  from  renewable  energy  resources 
(such  as  wind,  solar,  geothermal,  biomass, 
waste  heat,  or  water).  The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  effective  for  bonds  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bUl. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  foUows  the  SMiate 
amendment,  but  imooses  two  additional 
limitations  with  respect  to  State  obligations 
for  renewable  energy  property.  The  first  lim- 
itation provides  that  the  amount  of  all  obli- 
gations (whether  or  not  IDBs)  under  the 
program  for  renewable  energy  property  is- 
sued by  a  State  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  time  may  not  exceed  the  smaller  of  $500 
mUlion  or  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  property  within  the  State.  The 
second  limitation  provides  that  the  exemp- 
tion for  Interest  on  State  obligations  for  re- 
newable energy  property  shall  only  apT)ly  to 
obligations  issued  pursuant  to  a  State  pro- 
gram to  provide  financing  for  renewable 
energy  prooerty  In  a  State  whose  legislature 
approved  before  October  18.  1979,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  specifically  allowed 
general  obUgation  bonds  of  the  State  to  be 
used  to  finance  renewable  energy  property. 
The  requirements  of  the  second  limitation 
will  be  satisfied  even  If  a  State  program  to 
provide  financing  for  renewable  energy  orop- 
erty  is  in  fact  established  pursuant  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  approved  subae- 
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also  Intend  that  for  pur- 
provision,    the   phrase    "sub- 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
provide"   is   to  have   the  same 
this  phrase  has  under  sec.  103 
e  Code.  Pinally,  the  conference 
provides    two    additional    rules 
registration,  and  guaranteed  or 
lians)  vrith  respect  to  obligations 
provide  renewable  energy  property. 
A).) 

Tax  Exemption  for  Bonds  for 
C  Jgeneraiion  Property 

No  provisions. 
arl^endment . — The  Senate  amend- 
that   interest   on   industrial 
bonds    (IDBs)    issued   as   part 
1  rom  which  substantially  all  the 
to  provide  equipment  and  fa- 
w4ich  the  primary  function  is  the 
of  electric  energy  and  steam, 
oth^r  form  of  energy   (other  than 
_. )    is   tax-exempt.   This   pro- 
I  pplies  where  the  electric  energy 
heat  is  to  be  used  for  Indus - 
.  commercial,  or  space  heat- 
Purther,  this  provision  applies 
installed   at  new  and  existing 

provision  applies  to  obligations  and 

applies   to  obligations  is- 
24.  1979. 
agreement. — The     conference 

the  Senate  amendment, 
business  tax  incentives 
for  Tertiary  Injectants 
.  —No  provision. 

. — The  Senate  amend- 
that  expenditures  for  certain 
Its  generally  are  deductible 
year  in  which  the  tertiary 
:  njected  into  the  reservoir. 
)n  of  the  Income  tax  treat- 
of  tertiary  injectants  Is  not 
ireate  an  inference  as  to  the 
of  those  expenditures 
I  ffective  date  of  the  provision. 
1  of  a  project  as  a  qualified 
project  under  the  windfall 
no  Inference  about  whether 
may  be  expensed  iinder 


provisions  of  the  amendment  would 

expenditures  deducted  for  in- 

injec^ed  after  December  31.  1979. 

agreement. — The     conference 

gineraUy    foUows     the    Senate 

lonference  agreement,  the  In- 

tre  itment  of  qualifying   tertiary 

1  lot  elective.  However,  for  pur- 

V'lndfall  profit  tax's  90  percent 

Imitation,    tertiary    Injectant 

be    treated   as    having   been 


Energy  Efficiency  Program 
provision, 
ojnfendment.— A     public     utility 
allowed  an  income  tax  credit  equal 
le  loss  for  the  taxable  year 
ible  to  a  qualified  reslden- 
effl(  lency  program. 

agreement. — The    conference 
not    include    the    Senate 
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NOOKK    EXBICT    ASSIBTAltCK 

Income  Energy  Assistance 
No  provision. 


Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorizes  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982 
(and  1983.  unless  rescinded  by  a  vote  of 
either  House),  a  program  of  block  grants  to 
the  States  to  provide  assistance  to  low-in- 
come families  for  heating  and  cooling  costs. 
The  total  amount  of  appropriations  author- 
ized is  <3.025  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
$4,025  billion  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
Eligibility  Is  limited  to  households  with 
income  less  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics lower  living  standard,  and  to  households 
who  receive  food  stamps.  AFDC,  income- 
tested  Veterans"  pensions,  and  with  certain 
exceptions.  SSI. 

Funds  are  allotted  by  formula  to  the  States 
and  territories.  The  basic  formula  includes 
a  State's  residential  energy  expenditures  and 
the  square  of  its  heating  degree  days.  How- 
ever, the  allotment  of  any  State  otherwise 
entitled  to  less  than  SIOO  million  would  be 
increased  under  an  alternative  allotment 
percentage  by  an  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
vide at  least  $120  per  year  to  each  APDC. 
SSI.  and  food  stamp  household  in  the  State. 
Further,  no  State  would  receive  less  than  the 
lower  of  the  amounts  it  would  have  received 
under  either  of  two  alternative  formulas. 
Increases  m  allotments  which  result  from 
either  the  minimum  or  from  the  alternative 
formulas  would  result  in  pro  rata  reductions 
In  the  allotments  of  other  States,  except  that 
up  to  $25  million  is  authorized  to  meet  the 
additional  costs  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  minimum  benefit  provision  to  cer- 
tain States. 

Each  State  receiving  funds  is  required  to 
submit  an  energy  assistance  plan  which 
meets  certain  conditions  and  which  is  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Assistance  could  be 
given  directly  to  eligible  households;  to  sup- 
pliers of  energy  to  these  households,  in  the 
form  of  either  cash  or  tax  credits;  and  to 
operators  of  subsidized  housing  projects. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  generally  foUows  the  Senate 
amendment,  with  the  following  modi- 
fications : 

69.  Tax  Credit  for  Users  of  Residential 

Energy 
House   bill. — No   provision. 

1.  The  conference  agreement  provides  an 
authorization  effective  only  for  fiscal  vear 
1981;  ' 

2.  An  additional  authorization  of  $90  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  any  States,  the  allot- 
ment of  which  would  otherwise  be  equal  to 
or  greater  than  $100  million,  for  increases  in 
such  Stetes  allotments  through  the  use  of 
the  alternative  allotment  percentage. 

3.  If  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  less  than  the  $3  billion  primary 
authorization  and  the  amounts  necessary 
under  the  separate  $25  million  and  $90  mil- 
lion authorizations,  then  each  State's  allot- 
ment shall  be  determined  as  if  this  sum  had 
been  appropriated  and  shall  be  reduced  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  as  necessary. 

4.  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
waiver  is  likely  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
objectives  of  this  program,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  compliance  with  any  of  the  State  plan 
requirements.  The  conferees  also  wish  to 
make  clear  that  a  State  is  not  required,  un- 
der its  plan,  to  provide  a  benefit  to  every 
household  defined  as  an  eligible  household 
under  this  title.  The  funds  authorized  in 
this  part  may  not  be  used  to  provide  benefits, 
however,  to  households  not  included  In  this 
definition. 

5.  The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  regulations  which  are  required  to  be  Is- 
sued within  sixty  days  after  enactment  may 
be  Interim  regulations. 

6.  The  conference  agreement  requires  that 
fuel  assistance  pavments  or  allowances  pro- 
vided under  this  title  will  not  be  considered 
Income  or  resources  of  an  eligible  house- 


hold for  any  purpose  under  a  Federal  or  State 
law.  The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  provision  applies  regardless  of  whether 
the  fuel  assistance  is  paid  directly  to  the 
household  or  to  the  supplier  of  energy  to  the 
household.  Thxis.  under  any  law,  such  as 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  which  provides 
that  benefits  may  depend  on  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  household  for  fuel,  any  portion 
of  these  expenditures  which  may  be  paid  by 
the  fuel  assistance  program  authorized  in 
this  conference  agreement  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  resource  available  to  this  household, 
even  If  the  payment  Is  made  directly  to  the 
energy  supplier.  Thus,  under  such  a  law, 
benefits  will  be  computed  as  if  the  total  cost 
of  the  fuel,  including  the  amount  of  asslst- 
ancu  provided,  had  been  paid  by  the  house- 
hold. 

7.  The  amendment  in  the  Senate  provi- 
sion to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  is  effective  only 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 

8.  With  regard  to  SSI  recipients,  the  con- 
ference agreement  provides  the  States  with 
an  option  whereby  they  may  have  the  Sec- 
retary retain  any  portion  of  their  energy 
allotment  for  the  purpose  of  making  direct 
Federal  payments  to  SSI  recipients.  The 
conferees  recognize  that  time  requirements 
to  design  and  test  the  computerized  programs 
needed  to  administer  the  direct  Federal 
payments  will  require  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish an  early  date  for  States  to  indicate 
Interest  In  Federal  issuance  of  energy  pay- 
ments to  SSI  recipients.  The  conferees  are 
also  aware  that  constraints  In  computer  proc- 
ess capacity  will  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
nationwide  criteria  and  standards  to  which 
the  States  must  adhere  when  submitting 
specifications  for  such  direct  Federal  pay- 
ments. 

9.  Various  technical  amendments  are  made 
In  the  Senate  amendment  to  clarify  the  lan- 
guage. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  a  nonrefundable  tax  credit 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  amount  spent 
during  the  year  for  heating  a  princioal  resi- 
dence. The  percentage  is  different  for  each 
heating  source  and  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  according  to  a  formula 
which  reflects  the  extent  by  which  the  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  the  heating  source  since 
1978  exceeds  the  overall  rate  of  inflation. 
The  credit  Is  subject  to  a  minimum  of  $30 
per  household  ($20  In  1979) . 

Special  allocation  rules  are  pro^'ided  for 
renters  and  for  those  who  also  use  a  heating 
source  for  purposes  other  than  heating. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  credit  is  $200 
per  household.  The  maximum  is  reduced  by 
10  cents  for  each  dollar  by  which  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeds  $20,000  ($18,000  for 
1979),  so  that  no  credit  is  allowed  for  tax- 
payers with  income  of  $22,000  or  more  <20,- 
000  or  more  in  1979 ) . 

The  credit  Is  available  for  1979,  1980  and 
1981. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  omits  the  Senate  provision. 

v.    OTHER   INCOME   TAX   PROVISIONS 

70.  Repeal  of  Carryover  Basis 

House  Xrill. — ^No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  the  basis  of  property  pass- 
ing or  acquired  from  a  decedent  dying  after 
December  31.  1976.  was  to  be  "carried  over" 
from  the  decedent,  with  certain  adjustments, 
to  the  estate  or  beneficiaries  for  purposes  of 
determining  gain  or  loss  on  sales  and  ex- 
changes by  the  estate  or  beneficiaries.  Under 
prior  law.  the  basis  of  Inherited  property  was 
generally  stepped  up  or  down  to  Its  value  on 
the  date  of  the  decedent's  death.  The  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  postponed  the  effective  date 
of  the  carryover  basis  provisions  for  3  years. 
As  postponed,  the  provisions  were  to  apply 
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to  property  passing  or  acquired  from  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31,  1979. 

The  Senate  amendment  repeals  the  carry- 
over basis  provisions.  For  property  passing 
or  acquired  from  a  decedent  (within  the 
meaning  of  Code  sec.  1014(b)),  the  basis  of 
property  generally  will  be  its  fair  market 
value  at  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death  or 
at  the  applicable  valuation  date  If  the  alter- 
nate valuation  pro«rlslon  is  elected  for  estate 
tax  purposes. 

With  respect  to  property  passing  or  ac- 
quired from  decedents  dying  after  1976  and 
before  November  7.  1978  (the  date  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978),  the  carryover  basis  provisions  may  be 
elected  by  the  executor  of  an  estate.  If 
elected,  the  basis  of  all  carryover  basis  prop- 
erty considered  to  pass  from  the  decedent, 
including  Jointly  owned  property  passing  by 
survivorship,  is  to  be  determined  under 
these  provisions.  The  election  is  to  be  Irrevo- 
cably made  no  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and  In  such 
manner  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  amendments  are  to  take  effect  as  If 
Included  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
Thus,  the  repeal  applies  to  property  passing 
or  acquired  from  a  decedent  dying  after 
December  31,  1976. 

Conference    agreement. — ^The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
71.  Partial  Exclusion  of  Dividends  and  In- 
terest Received  by  Individuals 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law, 
there  Is  an  exclusion  for  $100  of  dividends 
received  by  an  individual.  A  married  couple 
filing  a  Joint  return  may  exclude  $200.  if 
each  spouse  has  at  least  $100  of  dividends. 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  general,  in- 
creases the  amount  of  the  present  exclusion 
for  dividends  to  $201  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual. The  amendment  also  provides  a 
$400  exclusion  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return, 
regardless  of  whether  the  dividend  Is  received 
by  one  or  both  spouses. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  broad- 
ens the  exclusion  to  apply  to  certain  types 
of  interest  received  hy  Individuals  from  do- 
mestic sources.  Interest  eligible  for  the  ex- 
clusion includes:  (1)  Interest  on  deposits 
received  from  a  bank;  (2)  Interest  (whether 
or  not  designated  as  interest)  paid  in  re- 
spect of  deposits,  investment  certificates,  or 
withdrawable  or  repurchasable  share  by  a 
mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative  bank,  do- 
mestic building  and  loan  association,  indus- 
trial loan  association  or  bank,  credit  union, 
or  other  savings  or  thrift  institution  char- 
tered and  supervised  under  Federal  or  State 
law  if  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  Insured  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
or  protected  and  guaranteed  under  State  law; 
(3)  Interest  on  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
certificates  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness of  a  domestic  corporation  which  are  In 
registered  form;  (4)  Interest  on  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  Issued  by  a  domestic 
corporation  of  a  type  offered  by  corporations 
to  the  public  to  the  extent  provided  In  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  (5)  interest  on  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  a  State  or  local  government 
which  is  not  already  excluded  from  gross 
Income;  and  (6)  interest  attributable  to  a 
participation  share  In  a  trust  established 
and  maintained  by  a  corjjoration  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Federal  law  (for  example. 
Interest  attributable  to  a  participation  share 
In  a  trust  established  and  maintained  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation) . 

In  the  case  of  distributions  received  by 
Individuals  from  conduit  type  entitles  (such 
as  trusts,  regulated  Investment  companies, 
and  real  estate  Investment  trusts),  the  dis- 
tributions generally  qualify  for  the  exclu- 
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sion  to  the  same  extent  that  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  entity  consisto  of  eligible  divi- 
dends or  eligible  interest. 

In  addition,  special  rules  are  provided  in 
regard  to  interest  expenses  incurred  in  order 
to  purchase  or  to  carry  obligations  or  shares 
or  to  make  deposits  or  other  investments 
with  respect  to  which  the  interest  would  be 
excludable  from  gross  Income  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  amendment 
with  several  modifications.  First,  the  con- 
ference* agreement  restricts  the  exclusion  to 
taxable  years  beginning  alter  December  31, 
1980,  and  before  January  1,  1983.  Second,  the 
conference  agreement  reduces  the  exclusion 
In  the  case  of  taxpayers  not  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn from  $201  to  $200. 

Third,  the  conference  agreement  makes 
several  technical  amendments  to  the  treat- 
ment of  distributions  from  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  (mutual  fimds)  and 
real  estate  Investment  trusts.  Under  the 
conference  agreement,  qualified  interest  of 
a  regulated  investment  company  that  Is  dis- 
tributed to  Its  shareholders  is  eligible  for  the 
exclusion  in  the  hands  of  its  individual 
shareholders.  However,  the  conference  agree- 
ment clarifies  that  the  amount  of  interest  re- 
ceived by  a  regulated  investment  company 
that  will  be  eligible  for  the  exclusion  when 
it  is  distributed  to  shareholders  is  the  net 
amount  of  qualifying  interest  (i.e.,  qualify- 
ing interest  less  interest  expenses).  Under 
the  conference  agreement.  If  a  regulated  in- 
vestment company  has  at  least  75  percent  of 
Its  gross  Income  from  either  qualified  divi- 
dends or  from  qualified  interest,  then  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  dividend  (other  than  cap- 
ital gain  dividend)  that  it  pays  wUl  be  a 
qualified  dividend  in  the  hands  of  an  individ- 
ual shareholder.  If  neither  quaUfying  divi- 
dends nor  quaUfying  interest  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 75  percent  of  the  gross  income,  then  the 
percentage  of  each  dividend  it  pays  that 
qualifies  for  the  exclusion  Is  the  proportion 
of  that  dividend  that  the  sum  of  the  qualify- 
ing dividends  and  quaUfying  interest  of  the 
regulated  Investment  company  for  the  tax- 
able year  bears  to  the  gross  Income  of  the 
regulated  Investment  company  for  the  tax- 
able year.  For  this  purpose,  gross  Income  and 
aggregate  Interest  are  to  be  reduced  by  any 
Interest  expense  to  the  extent  of  any  quali- 
fied interest.  For  example,  if  a  regulated  in- 
vestment company  has  40  percent  of  its 
gross  income  from  qualified  dividends  and 
40  percent  of  its  gross  income  from  quaUfied 
Interest,  then  80  percent  of  ite  dividend 
(other  than  its  capital  gain  dividend)  wUl 
be  a  qualified  dividend  in  the  hands  of  an 
Individual  shareholder. 

In  the  case  of  a  real  estate  Investment 
trust,  conduit  treatment  Is  extended  to 
qualifying  Interest  but  not  to  dividends. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  if  a  real 
estate  investment  trust  has  at  least  76  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  income  from  qualifying  in- 
terest, then  the  entire  amount  of  a  non- 
capital gain  dividend  from  the  real  estate 
Investment  trust  wUl  be  a  qualified  dividend 
in  the  hand  of  an  individual  shareholder.  If 
qualifying  interest  does  not  equal  or  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  gross  income,  then  the 
percentage  of  its  noncapital  gain  dividend 
that  qualifies  for  the  exclusion  is  the  pro- 
portion of  that  dividend  that  the  qualifying 
Interest  of  the  real  estate  investment  trust 
for  the  taxable  years  bears  to  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  real  estate  Investment  trust  for 
the  taxable  year.  As  In  the  case  of  regulated 
Investment  companies,  only  the  net  amotint 
of  the  quaUfying  Interest  (I.e.,  qualifying 
interest  less  interest  expense)  Is  eUglble  for 
the  exclusion.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  real 
estate  investment  trust,  the  amount  of  quali- 
fied Interest  is  not  reduced  by  any  interest 
paid  by  the  real  estate  Investment  trust  on 
mortgages  on  real  property  that  is  owned  bs 


the  real  estate  investment  trust.  In  addition, 
gross  Income  is  to  be  reduced  by  any  taxes 
imposed  on  income  from  foreclosure  prop- 
erty (section  857(b)(4)).  on  the  failure  to 
meet  certain  requirements  (section  857(b) 
(5) ),  or  on  income  from  prohibited  transac- 
tions' (section  857(b)  (6) ) .  The  amount  that 
qualifies  for  the  exclusion  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  designated  by  the  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  in  a  notice  to  its  shareholders 
sent  within  45  days  after  the  close  of  its  tax- 
able year. 

72.  Qualified  Liquidations  of  LIFO 
Inventories 

House   bill. — ^No  provision. 

Senate  amendment.— Vnder  present  Uw. 
a  taxpayer  who  Uquldates  part  or  all  of  his 
inventory  (i.e.,  his  Ijeginning  inventory  is 
greater  than  his  ending  Inventory)  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or  business  will 
recognize  the  gain  or  loss  realized  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  liquidation.  The  taxpayer  will  recog- 
nize this  gain  or  loss  even  If  the  liquidation 
of  the  inventory  U  due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control,  e.g.,  reduced  supply  due  to 
government  regulation  or  the  interruption  of 
foreign  trade.  In  the  case  of  inventories  ac- 
counted for  on  the  last-in.  first-out 
("LIFO")  basis,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
gain  on  such  liquidation  wiU  be  attributable 
to  the  excess  of  the  replacement  cost  of  such 
Inventory  over  its  LIFO  basis  (referred  to  •• 
"LIFO  inventory  profit"). 

lu  certain  narrowly  defined  circumstances, 
the  Senate  amendment  allows  a  taxpajrer  to 
claim  a  refund  for  taxes  paid  on  LIPO  Inven- 
tory profits  resulting  from  the  liquidation  of 
LIPO  inventories,  if  the  taxpayer  purchases 
replacement  inventory  within  a  defined  re- 
placement period.  A  taxpayer  can  elect  to 
have  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  IT 
there  is  a  liquidation  of  his  LIFO  inventory 
for  a  taxable  year  (referred  to  as  the  "liqui- 
dation year")  and  he  established  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  the  liquida- 
tion is  a  qualifying  involuntary  liquidaticn. 
VoT  this  purpose,  a  qualifying  Involuntary 
liquidation  is  defined  as  a  taxpayer's  failure 
to  replace  his  LIPO  inventory  In  the  liquida- 
tion year  due,  directly  and  exclvislvely,  to  any 
Department  of  Energy  regulation  or  request 
with  respect  to  energy  supplies,  «  to  any 
foreign  trade  interruption,  but  only  if  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  officer,  publishes  a  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  that  this  section 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  such  regulation, 
request  or  interruption. 

If  a  qualifying  taxpayer  acquires  a  re- 
placement for  part  or  all  of  the  liquidated 
LIFO  Inventory  In  a  replacement  year,  then 
the  taxpayer's  taxable  income  for  the  liqui- 
dation year  is  (1)  decreased  by  the  excess  of 
the  cost  of  the  replacement  Inventory  over 
the  LIFO  basis  of  the  liquidated  inventory 
which  It  replaced,  or  (11)  Increased  by  the 
excess  of  the  LIFO  ba«ls  of  the  Uquidated 
Inventory  which  Is  replaced  over  the  cost  of 
the  replacement  Inventory.  A  replacement 
year  Is  defined  as  any  of  the  three  taxable 
years  following  the  liquldaUon  year  or  any 
taxable  year  ending  within  such  earUer  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  A  tax- 
payer is  considered  to  have  acquired  a  re- 
placement for  the  liquidated  LIFO  Inven- 
tory if  the  taxpayer's  closing  LIFO  Inventory 
with  reqject  to  the  liquidated  goods  for  any 
replacement  year  reflects  an  Increase  over 
the  opening  Inventory  for  such  year  and  the 
Uquidated  UFO  Inventory  has  not  been  com- 
pletely replaced  before  such  replacement 
year.  The  replacement  inventory  is  con- 
sidered, in  the  order  of  its  acquisition,  as 
replacing  the  most  recently  Uquidated  in- 
ventory (whether  or  not  the  Uquldatlon  is 
an  involuntary  liquidation  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  not  previously  re- 
placed. If  the  replacement  inventory  re- 
places LIFO  inventory  which  was  subject  to 
a  quaUfying  involuntary  Uquldatlon,  it  is 
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The  coniference  agreement  changes  the 
Senate  amendment  by  allowing  interest  on 
deficiencies  or  refunds.  Solely  for  purposes 
of  determining  interest  on  overpayments 
or  underpayments  of  tax  attributable  to  ad- 
justments made  under  this  provision,  the 
overpayment  or  underpayments  shall  be 
treated  as  arising  In  the  replacement  year. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  reduction  In 
a  taxpayer's  LIPO  Inventory  and  these  re- 
ductions are  due  to  different  causes,  tbe 
reduction  in  the  closing  Inventory  will  be 
presumed  to  occur  first  as  a  result  of  quali- 
fied liquidations,  if  any,  under  this  provi- 
sion. For  example,  if  a  taxpayer's  closing  in- 
ventory has  been  reduced  by  a  total  of  300 
units  and  the  taxpayer  had  a  fire  during  the 
year  which  destroyed  275  units  and  a  quali- 
fied liquidation  which  accounted  for  225 
units  and  a  qualified  liquidation  which 
accounted  for  225  \mits,  the  reduction  in 
the  closing  inventory  will  be  attributable  to 
the  225  units  from  the  qualified  liquidation 
and  the  75  units  from  the  fire. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  will  Issue 
regulations  regarding  how  this  section  Is  to 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  using 
the  "dollar- value"  method  of  LIFO  inven- 
tory, consistent  with  the  "dollar-value" 
regulations  under  section  472. 

This  provision  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  October  31,  1979. 
73.  Recognlzation  of  Gain  on  Certain  Dls- 
Ix>sltion  of  LIFO  Inventories 
House  bill. — No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Under  present  law,  a 
liquidating  corporation  will  not  recognize 
any  gain  or  loss  on  the  transfer  of  its  Inven- 
tory to  its  shareholders  as  part  of  the  liqui- 
dation. Similarly,  a  corporation  which  sells 
its  assets  during  a  12-month  liquidation 
(section  337)  will  not  recognize  any  gain  or 
loss  on  the  bulk  sale  of  its  inventory.  In 
either  situation.  If  the  liquidating  corpora- 
tion accounts  for  its  inventory  on  the  last-in, 
first-out  ("LIFO")  method  of  accounting  for 
Inventories,  any  gain  attributable  to  the  ex- 
cess (referred  to  as  the  "LIPO  recapture 
amount")  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  inven- 
tory under  the  last-in,  first-out  ("LIPO") 
method  of  accounting  for  inventories  over  its 
LIPO  adjusted  basis  will  not  be  subject  to 
corporate  tax.  (This  amount  is  presently 
taxed  at  the  corporate  level  on  a  nonliqul- 
dating  distribution  (sec.  311(b)).  However, 
if  a  subsidiary  corporation  liquidates  into  a 
parent  corporation  and  the  adjusted  basis  or 
the  subsidiary's  assets  carry  over  to  the  par- 
ent corporation,  the  LIPO  recapture  amount 
will  be  subject  to  corporate  taxation  when 
the  Inventory  is  disposed  of  in  a  taxable  sale 
or  exchange. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  a  corpora- 
tion which  distributes  its  LIPO  inventory  In 
a  partial  or  complete  liquidation  of  the  cor- 
poration must  recognize  the  inventory's 
LIFO  recapture  amount  as  ordinary  income. 
Also,  a  corporation  that  sells  its  LIFO  inven- 
tory in  the  coiu'se  of  a  12-month  liquidation 
(section  337)  must  recognize  the  inventory's 
LIPO  recapture  amoimt  as  ordinary  income. 
The  Senate  amendment  does  not  require  the 
recognition  of  the  LIFO  recapture  amount  on 
corporate  liquidations  where  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  LIFO  inventory  In  the  bands  of 
the  acquiring  corporation  is  carried  over 
from  the  liquidating  corporation. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
but  makes  certain  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments. 

The  conference  agreement  postpones  the 
effective  date  of  this  provision  to  distribu- 
tions and  dispositions  which  are  made  pur- 
suant to  plans  of  liquidation  adopted  after 
December  31,  1981.  The  effective  date  was 
postponed  to  allow  time  for  Congressional 
hearings  on  this  provision.  Also,  the  delayed 


effective  date  will  permit  transactions  In  the 
planning  stage  to  be  completed.  During  this 
time  period  it  was  intended  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  present  law  treatment  of 
the  LIPO  recapture  amount  with  respect  to 
corporate  liquidations  and  sales  pursuant  to 
12-month  corporate  liquidations. 

V.    MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

74.  Oil  Import  Restrictions 
House  bill. — No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Under  section  232  (b) 
of  the  Irade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  Pres- 
idenc  may  restrict  oil  imports. 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Pi.  94- 
163)  to  grant  Congress  tbe  power  to  disap- 
prove, by  joint  resolution,  any  presidential 
rule  or  regulation  establishing  oil  Import 
fees,  duties  or  tariffs,  or  setting  Import 
quotas  on  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  Congress  would 
have  30  days  after  the  submission  of  any 
such  rxUe  to  disapprove  It  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  could  be  vetoed  (subject  to  a 
Congressional  override) . 

No  such  presidential  action  would  be  ef- 
fective prior  to  the  end  of  this  30-day  period. 
This  is  the  same  procedure  which  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1979  (P.L.  96-102) . 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  amends  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  to  eliminate  the  President's  author- 
ity under  that  Act  to  impose  oil  Import  quot- 
as whenever  a  Joint  Resolution  Is  enacted 
which  disapnroves  such  executive  action. 
Such  a  Jo'nt  Resolution  is  to  be  considered 
under  normal  leTlslative  procedures,  rather 
than  under  those  applicable  to  Trade  Act 
matters,  and  Is  not  to  be  amendable.  A  presi- 
dential veto  of  such  a  resolution  could  be 
overridden  bv  a  2/,  vote  of  each  House. 

Under   the   conference   agreement,    presi- 
dential  action  with  respect  to  oil   Imports 
would  not  have  to  be  preceded  by  Congres- 
sional review  prior  to  becoming  effective. 
75.  Oil  Import  Information  Reports 
House  bill. — No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — Monthly  repwrts  are 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration  of  DOE  by  any  person 
who  Imported  200.000  barrels  of  oil  in  the 
corresponding    quarter    of    the    prior    year. 
These  reports  must  contain  specific  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  person's  worldwide 
sales  and  imports. 

Conference    agreement. — ^The    conference 
agreement  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
76.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Report 
House  bill. — No  provision. 
Senate  amendment. — The  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy is  directed  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
annual  reviews  of  DOE's  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  for  fiscal  years  1980-1989. 
Review  areas  are  to  be  selected  for  relevance 
to  alternative  energy  systems  and  to  research 
and  development  opportunities  under  DOE 
programs.  The  first  report  is  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 

Conference    agreement. — ^The    conference 
agreement  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
appendix:   budget  effects 
Table  1  sununarizes  the  revenue  effect  of 
the  conference  agreement  for  calendar  years 

1979  to  1990.  In  1980,  the  windfall  profit 
tax  will  raise  $6.3  billion,  and  the  various 
tax  reductions  in  the  bill  will  reduce  reve- 
nues by  $0.2  billion.  The  overall  revenue 
gain,  then,  will  be  $6.1  billion.  Over  the  en- 
tire 12-year  period  1979  to  1990,  the  tax  will 
rtUse  $227.7  billion,  and  the  tax  reductions 
win  be  $15.5  billion,  for  a  net  revenue  gain 
of  $212.2  billion. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  revenue  effects  of 
the   conference   agreement    for   fiscal    years 

1980  to  1990.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  wlnd- 
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faU  profit  tax  raises  $3.2  bUllon,  and  the  tax 
reductions  will  be  $0.1  billion.  Thus,  tbe  net 
tax  increase  in  fiscal  year  1980  will  be  $3.1 
billion. 

Tables  3  and  4  present  the  gross  and  net 
revenues  raised  by  the  windfall  profit  tax  for 
calendar  years  1980-90  and  fiscal  years  1980- 
90,  respectively.  The  g^ross  revenue  is  the  ac- 
tual receipts  from  the  tax.  However,  the  im- 
position of  the  tax  affects  corporate  and  In- 
dividual Income  tax  receipts  because  it  Is 
deductible,    because    it    reduces    deductible 


State  income  taxes,  and  because  It  affects 
oil  drilling.  The  net  revenue  Is  the  gross  reve- 
nue minus  the  reduction  In  corporate  and 
individual  Income  taxes  expected  to  result 
from  imposition  of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
Revenue  from  oil  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  not  included  in  these  estimates. 

These  revenue  estimates  assume  that  the 
price  of  imcontroUed  oil  equals  $30  per  barrel 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979  and  grows  at 
the  rate  of  inflation  plus  two  percent  per 
year. 


Tables  5  and  6  show  the  revenue  effects 
of  the  residential  energy  tax  credits  for 
calendar  and  fiscal  years  1980-90,  respec- 
tively. 

Tables  7  and  8  show  the  revenue  effects 
of  the  various  business  tax  Incentives  for 
calendar  and  fiscal  years  1980-00,  reqiee- 
tlvely. 

Up  to  $3,115  billion  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  contained 
In  this  blU. 


TABL£  l.-SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CRUDE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF  1980  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1979-90 

|ln  milliofls  of  doHtrsI 


Calendar  year  liabilities 


Item 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1990 


Total 
1979-90 


Net  lain  from  windfall  proffl Ux '36        6,306  14,719  18,875 

Residential  eneriy  lax  credits —41  —53  —69 

Business  energy  tax  incentives —3         —146  —2^  —329 

Repeal  carryover  basis (')  —36  —95 

Interest  and  dividend  exclusion — 2, 09i  —2,210 

Involuntary  liquidation  of  LIFO  inventories^ —85  —85 

Taxing  inventory  profrts  at  corporate  liquidations' - 250 

Total 33        M18  12, 218  16,337 


20,147      21,312       22,267       22.907       23,788       25,588       25,771       27,017  227,  ra 

—97         —138         —201         _ -•■I 

-864      -1,182      -1,541          -824         -887      -l.Oa         -626         -616  *-t,W 

-163         -238         -330         -440         -560         -680         -810         -9S0  -4,3K 

— 4,30S 

-80 :::::::::::":::::"::::::; -»» 

250            250           250           250            250            250           250           251  2,250 

19,193       20.004       20,445       21,893       22,581        23,114       24,585       25,701  •212,219 


I  The  conference  aireement  vvould  raise  a  small  amount  of  income  tax  revenue  in  1979  because 
the  estimates  assume  that  the  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil  reduces  intaniible  drillini  deduction, 
in  that  year. 

<  Less  than  SI  mi'lion. 

'This  total  includes  J3  million  in  calendar  year  1978  reductions. 


<  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  atsumplion  lliat  the  Saattary  will  invoke  this  provnwa  lor 
disruptions  of  oil  shipments  during  1980. 

'  These  estimates  are  based  on  information  obtained  from  a  selected  number  of  cases  known 
to  the  Treasury  and  the  hgures  are  intended  to  provide  representative  averages  during  the  fore- 
cast period. 


TABLE  2.-SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CRUDE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF  1980  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1980-90 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year  receipts 


Item 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Total 
1990       1910-90 


Net  sain  from  windfall  profit  tax 3,172        13,436  19,543 

Residential  energy  tax  credits —7           --44  --55 

Business  energy  lax  Incentives —50         —206  —274 

Repeal  cartyover  basis (')  -"I?; 

Interest  and  dividend  exclusion —314  "^-^^ 

Involuntary  liquidation  of  LIFO  inventories* --85 

Taxing  inventory  profits  at  corporate  liquidations' 112 

Total Tils       12,872  16,927 


19,958  21,144       22,227       22.776       23,601        24,423       25,893       26,772  222.«4« 

-74          -105          -148          -167  -«00 

-567  -985      -1,426      -1,23         -866         -972         -870         -637  -8,086 

-95  -163         -238         -330         -440         -560         -««0         -$10  -3,352 

-1,713  - -<.3« 

-85          -80 -  -250 

250  250            250            250            250            250            250           250  2,112 

17,674  20,061       20,665       21,296       22,545       23.141       24,293       25,575  208,165 


•  Less  than  Jl  million.  ...      .      ^. 

3  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Secretory  will  invoke  this  provision 
for  disruptions  of  oil  shipments  during  1980. 
I  These  estimates  are  based  on  information  obtained  from  a  selected  number  of  cases  known 


to  the  Treasury  and  the  figures  are  intended  to  provide  repreientztive  averages  during  the  tore- 
cast  period. 
Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding 


TABLE  3.-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECT  OF  THE  CRUDE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  AS  AGREED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1980-90 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Calendar  year  liabilities 


Item 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Total 
1979-90  • 


g[^ri::^);;?S^?::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^H^q  -\IM\  -W^  -fs.^  -f<^  -T^^  -^^^  -W  -^^  -?i^  -^^  -t^^ 

Net  windfall  profit  tax MW       K?"       18,875      20,147       2U12       22^67       0^907       2V778       24;5M       25^771       27;oi7       227,723 


'  The  conference  agreement  would  raise  a  small  amount  of  income  tax  revenue  in  1979  because 
the  estimates  assume  that  the  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil  reduces  Intangible  drilling  deductions  in 
that  year. 


Note :  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Gross  windfall  profit  tax 5,159       20,9^5 

Change  in  income  taxes -1,987      -7,518 

Net  windfall  profit  tax 3,172       13,436 


32,293 
-12,749 


35,124       37,429 
-15,166    -16,285 


39,535 
-17,309 


40, 923       42, 524 
-18,147     -18,923 


44,181 
-19,  758 


46, 270       48, 538 

-20,677    -21,766 


392,931 
-170,285 


19,543       19,958       21.144       22,227       22,776       23,601        24,423       25,593       26,772       222,  $«S 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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TA  lU  5.-£STIIIAnD  BUDfiO  EFFECT  OF  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1980-90 


Provnioa 


Solv,  nadaad 
BimMSS  tMfiy  ta: 


(M  IhCflMl 


ToUi. 


TABI  E  fi.-ESTIMATEO  BODCET  EFFECT  OF  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1980-90 


Sotar,  wind,  and  loiheriiial 
Busintss  eiwfiy  tazjcredit 


Talil.. 


TABLE 


ProvisiM 


BiBintss  entriy 
Sobr  and  wind 

equipment,  IS 
GeoViermal  equ' 
Ocean  thermal 

eneriy  credit. 
Snal-Kaie  ' 

credit. . . 
Coieneration  equipment 
Petroletim  coKe 

accelerated  d^reciatl 
Certain  equipnw  it  f 
Alumina  dactrolfic 
Coke  ovens,  10 
Biomass  equipmjmt. 
Intercity  buses. 
Affirmative  comiiitmenis, 


credits: 
property,  including  solar  process  heat 
percent  eneriy  credit. 

i  iment  IS  percent  energy  credit 

efergy  conversion  equipment  IS  percent 


hyd  Miectric  facilities,  11  percent  energy 


10  percent  energy  credit 

nd  pitch,  regular  Investment  cedit  and 

ion 

for  producing  feedstocks 

cells,  ID  percent  energy  credit 

I^rcent  energy  credit 

10  percent  energy  credit 

percent  energy  credit 

,  special  transition  rule 


Total,  energy  i  ivestment  credib. 


AHcniative  fuel  prodi^tioi 
Devonian  shale 
ilifyiog 
•m  Iran 


Qualif 
anm 


■  It. 
[prooj  led 


agrt  ultural 


Total,  product!'  n  credits. 
Alcohol  fuels  provlsio  is  < 


Industrial  develop 
Sold  waste  dli,.._ 
Alcohol  from  soli 
Small-scale  hydr^riecti 
Additions  to  cerl 
State  renewat>le 


pmei  t 


>certi  In 


Total,  bonds. 
Teiliary  injectants.. 

Total,  Busines^Tax  Incentives. 


i  mill  n. 


I  mill!  m. 


>  Lets  than  SS 

>  Less  than  Jl 

>  This  Mai  Indude 
<  It  is  assumed 

range  for  oil  from 


I  thil 
ishal! 


I  invts  roent 


pri  perty,  i 


ensrgy 


Business  energy 
Solai  and  wind 

equipment,  IS 
Gaothernul  equipment 
Ocean  thermal 

energy  ciedit 
Small-scale 

credit. . . 
Congeneration 
Petroleum  coke  ti 

accelerated  dep  eciatioi 
Certain  equlpmen  f< 
Ahimina  electrolyt  c 
Coke  ovens,  10  pe  cent 
Biomass  equipmei  t 
Intercity  buses,  I( 
Affirmative  commi  ments, 


leqiii 
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1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


19M 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990    1980-90 


credit,  40  percML 

credit  to  landlords,  IS  permiL . 


-40 
-2 


-50 
-3 


-65 
-4 


-42 


-S3 


-69 


-82         -119         -177 _533 

-15      -19      -24 ::::::::::::::::::::::      -v 

~-^         -1»         -201  IgS 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990       1980-90 


credit,  40  percent 

it  to  landlords,  IS  percent.. 


-6 
-1 


-42 
-2 


-7 


-52  -67  -88         -128         -150 -533 

-3      -7      -17      -20      -17 :..::::::::::::::::      --w 

~-**  -^  -^*         -1(6         ^i«         -167  ImS 


7.-ESTIMATED  BUDGET  EFFECT  OF  BUSINESS  ENERGY  TAX  INCENTIVES  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1980-90 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


19(5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990       1980-90 


-10 
-1 

P) 

-7 
-31 

-25 


-19 
-2 

CO 

-13 
-53 

-30 


-1 
-37 


-1 

-46 

-4 

-5 


-34 

-2 

0 

-17 
-78 

-34 
(') 
-1 

-S6 
-4 
-6 
(■) 


-108 
-5 

O 

-21 
-82 

-38 

-22 

-1 

-59 

-18 

-6 

-448 


-282 
-8 

-2 

-81 
-65 

-43 

-29 

-1 

-45 

-160 

-7 

-358 


-497 
-U 

-2 

-144 
-36 

-47 

-28 

-1 

-23 

-352 

-7 

-202 


-78 
(■) 

-1  . 

-284 
-II 

-52 
-22 


-30 


(0- 


-427 
(■) 

-58 
-9 


-582 


-137 


-63 


-68 


-84 
-74 


-7 
-55 


-3 
-32 


-1 
-23 


-90 


-42 


-12 


O 


-1,058 
-29 

-5 

-1,797 
-356 

-532 

-no 

»-I2 

-277 

-648 

-36 

-1,152 


-117         -173         -232         -808      -1,081 


-1,350 


-600 


-601         -681         -205 


n  credit:  * 

special  rule 

'  wood,  phaseout  suspenskm 

'  byproducts,  phase-out  suspen- 


-158      "-6,012 


-9 
-2 


-1 


-26 
-13 


-2 


-45 
-25 


-2 


-21 
-3 


-8 


(0 


(0 


(') 


W 


(9 


(«) 


-80 
-69 


-11 


-12 


-41 


-72 


-24 


-11 


« 


(<) 


(•) 


« 


W 


(•) 


-160 


-3 


-4 


-7 


-5»         -158         -188         -228         -268         -307         -347        -1,574 


bonds: 

dlspo^  facilities... 

waste  facilities 

Tic  facilities 

existing  hydrodectric  teilHias. 
esource  programs 


(0 


-3 


-5 
P) 
-2 
-3 
-2 


-5 
o 
-2 
-7 
-4 


-5 
-1 
-4 

-8 
-7 


-5 
-1 
-6 
-8 
-8 


-5 
-1 
-8 
-8 
-9 


-5 
-1 
-29 
-8 
-9 


-5 
-1 
-66 
-8 
-9 


-5 
-1 
-85 
-8 
-9 


-5  -48 

-1  -7 

-81  -283 

-8  -66 

-9  -68 


-1 


-4 


-12 


-18 


-25 


-28 


-31 


-52 


-89         -108 


-104 


-472 


-13 


-10 


-8 


-7 


-6 


-S 


-5 


-6 


-6 


-6 


-7 


-79 


-146         -232         -329 


-864      -1,182      -1,541 


-824         -887      -1.044         -626         -616     »-8,297 


{6  million  In  calendar  year  liability  reductions  from  1978  and  1979. 
the  applicable  reference  price  will  be  In  excess  of  the  credit  phase-out 
or  tar  sands,  liquid,  gaseous  or  synthetic  solid  fuel  from  coal,  geopressured 


brine  gas,  coal  seam  methane  gas,  tight  formation  gas,  biomass  gas,  steam  from  apicuttural 

by-products  and  processed  wood. 

s  The  estimates  for  calendar  years  1984-90  assume  that  the  Federal  excise  tjxes  on  gasoline 
diesel  fuel,  and  other  motor  fuels  will  continue  at  the  present  rate  of  4  cents  per  gallon  Under 
present  law,  these  taxes  are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  IM  cents  per  gallon  on  Oct.  1,  1984  when 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  scheduled  to  expire. 


TABLE  1  .-ESTIMATED  BUDGCT  EFFECT  OF  BUSINESS  ENERGY  TAX  INCENTIVES  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1980-90 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990       1980-90 


credits: 

Including  solar  process  heat 

ercent  energy  credit 

15  percent  energy  credit 

conversion  equipment  15  percent 


hydri  electric  facilities,  11  percent  energy' 


ipment,  10  percent  energy  credit . 

d  pitch,  regular  Investment  credit  and 

eciatlon _ 

lor  producing  feed  stocks 

cells,  10  percent  energy  credit 

nt  energy  credit 

10  percent  energy  credit. 

percent  energy  credit 

special  transition  rule 


-3 

<r) 

-2 
-9 

-8 


-15 
-2 

G) 

-11 

-46 

-31 


-6 
-11 


-1 

-47 

-2 

-5 


-26 
-2 

O 

-15 
-64 

-32 
0) 
-1 

-51 
-4 
-6 
0) 


-67 
-3 

-19 
-80 

-36 

-7 

-1 

-57 

-10 

-6 

-202 


-185 
-7 

-1 

-48 

-74 

-40 
-28 

-1 
-53 
-82 

-6 
-407 


Total,  cneri  y  Investment  credits.. 


-41         -160 


-201 


-488 


-377         -311           -57          -17             (■)  -1,058 

-9            -6            (») ■-29 

-2             C)             P) -5 

-207  -348         -497          -382          -113  -1,751 

-25             -6              (») -356 

-49  -55           -60           -65           -71  -491 

-25          -16            -5             (•) -110 

-1  -12 

-16  -5            -2             m            (1)  -277 

-218  -45           -28           -13              (i)  -648 

-4  .-. -38 

-152  -68          -28            -7             (■)  -1,152 

-932      -1,199      -1,016  -600         -637          ^^^467         IlM  -5,925 


-2 

-109 
-52 

-44 

-29 

-1 

-35 

-246 

-7 

-288 
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Fiscal  year  receipts 


Item 


1980 


1981 


I9K 


1983 


US4 


19*5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1S9D 


J&M 


Alternatlvefuel  production  credit:' 

Devonian  shale  gas,  special  rule —3  — w  — « 

Qualifying  prwessed  wood,  phaseout  suspension —1  — '  — "> 

Steam  from  agricultural  by-products,  phase-out  suspen- 

slon - - ()  — ' f__ 

Total,  production  credits —*  —26  —54 

Alcohol  fuels  provisions -1  — *  ~* 

Industrial  development  bonds: 

Solid  waste  disposal  facilities --             W  -»  — * 

Alcohol  from  solid  waste  facilities - --- -----  )^{ 

Small-scale  hydroelectric  facilities... (?)  Iv  Vv 

Additions  to  certain  existing  hydroelectric  facilities -->;; 1"  ~i 

State  renewable  resource  programs v)  ~' — ' 

Total,  bonds - (»)  -2  -6 

Tertiary  injectants — — *  — **  ~^ 

Total,  Business  Tax  Incentives — - — 5"  — 2<*  —274 


-25 
-23 

-2 


-3 


C) 
-5  . 

-3  . 


(») 


0) 


C) 


P) 


P) 


-u 


-50 


-18 


-8 


P) 


P) 


P) 


P) 


P) 


-160 


-6 


-8 


-187 


-183         -221 


-261 


-300         -340        -1.515 


-5 

-5 

P) 

P) 

-2 

-3 

-5 

-7 

-3 

-5 

-5 

-1 
-5 

-8 
-7 


-5 

-1 
-7 
-8 
-8 


-5 

-1 

-17 
-8 
-9 


-5 
-1 
-45 
-8 
-9 


-5 

-1 

-74 

-8 

-9 


-5 
-1 
-84 
-8 
-9 


-45 

-6 

-237 

-61 

-9l 


-15 


-20 


-26 


-29 


-40 


-68 


-97 


-107 


-410 


-8 


-7 


-6 


-5 


-5 


-6 


-6 


-76 


-567         -985     -1,426     -1,233         -866 


-972 


-870 


-S37        -8^1 


1  Less  than  $5,000,000. 

J  lt'!s  assumed  that  the  applicable  reference  price  will  be  in  excess  of  the  credit  phase-out 
ranie  for  oil  from  shale  or  tar  sands,  liquid,  gaseous  or  synthetic  solid  fuel  from  coal,  geopressured 
brine  gas,  coal  seam  methane  gas,  tight  formation  gas,  biomass  gas,  steam  from  agricultural 
by-products  and  processed  wood. 


« The  estimates  for  calendar  years  1984-90  assume  that  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gatoliM, 
diesel  fuel,  and  other  motor  fuels  will  continue  at  the  present  rate  of  4  cents  per  gallon.  Under 
present  law,  these  taxes  are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  1V5  cents  per  gallon  on  OcL  1, 1984,  when 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  scheduled  to  expire. 


Al,  Ullmak. 

Dan  Rostenkowski. 

Charles  Vanik, 

James  C.  Corman, 

Sam  Gibbons, 

J.  J.  Pickle, 

C.  B.  Rangel, 

WnXIAM  R.  COTTEB, 

Pete  Stark, 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long, 

H.  E.  Talmadge, 

Hasrt  p.  Byrd.  Jr., 

Oatlord  Nelson, 

Mike  Gravel, 

Lloyd  Bentsen, 

Dan  Moyniban, 

Bob  Dole. 

Bob  Packwood, 

Bnx  Roth, 

John  v.  Danforth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  11,  1980. 

(The  following  Membere  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  MuRTHA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiTHiAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harkin,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
17. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  censent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  BoLAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  Ratchpord  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  on  account  of  ofQcial  business 
in  his  district. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  March  11,  1980,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPEC^IAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marks)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marks)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  SCHDLZE. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Ekery. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLUAN. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Bonker  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Maguibe. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Markey  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2253.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road, to  provide  transaction  assistance  to  the 
purchases  of  portions  of  such  railroad,  and 
to  provide  arrangements  for  protection  of 
the  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occasion 
of  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S.  Corl  Vinson. 
March  is,  1980. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  7,  1980. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
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proval,  bill! 
House  of 


the 


HJl.  1829 
Smart  and 
H.R.  3398 
the  1980  Aai 
grains;  to 
gnuns   for 
grains,  uplan  d 
ttaorlze  the 
quire  that 
upland  cotto  i 
mal  crop 

H.R.  5913 
of  the 

BJ.  Res 
for  the 
a  citizen 
the 

HJ.  Res 
for  the 
as  a  citizen 
of  the 


An 


Babert  ' 

jini 


ex«nd 

tie 


and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles: 
act  for  the  reUef  of  Loralne 

Clarke; 

act  to  adjust  target  prices  for 

1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 

the  disaster  payment  pro- 
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'..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

do  now  adjourn. 

was  agreed  to;  accordingly 

and  2  minutes  pjn.),  the 

until  tomorrow,  Tues- 

1980,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMXJNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 


2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

were  taken   from  the 

and  referred  as  follows: 

from  the  Oeneral  Counsel. 

Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 

legislation  to  amend  Public  Law 

the  authorization  for  ap- 

the  Department  of  Energy 

Ity  programs  in  accordance 

of  the  Department  of  En- 

in  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 

^mmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

from  the  Chairman,  Council 

of  Columbia  transmitting  a 

of  Colimibia  Act  3-160,  "To 
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section  602(c)    of  Public  Law 

Committee  on  the  District  of 
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from  the  Chairman,  Council 

of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 

of  Columbia  Act  3-162,  "Tb 

closing  of  a  portion  of  a  public 

lots  75,  76,  869,  816  and  850 

bounded  by  aist,  22d,  K  and  L 

77-309)   (ward  2) ,"  pursu- 

103(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 

on  the  District  of  Colum- 


from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
of  Colxunbia  Act  3-163,  "To 
screening  testa  to  be  admin- 
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:t  of  Columbia, 
from  the  FTeedtMn  of  Infor- 
Offlce  of  the  TJ.S.  Trade 


Representative,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Office's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3723.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  repwrt  on  the  Bank's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ;  to  the  Connmittee  on  Giov- 
emment  Operations. 

3724.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  xmder 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3725.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner/ Act- 
ing Chairman,  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Ccanmisslon's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3726.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3727.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  CorpOTation's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3728.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  a  proposed  new  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3729.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
forms  to  implement  the  1979  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  pur- 
suant to  section  311(d)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

3730.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  provisions 
of  law  concerned  with  health  professions 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3731.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
implement  the  "Convention  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  Development,  Production  and 
Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biological) 
and  Toxin  Weapons  and  Their  Destruction" 
by  prohibiting  the  development,  production, 
stockpiling,  transferring,  acquisition,  reten- 
tion, and  possession  of  biological  weapons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3732.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Inunlgratlon  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of 
certadn  aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I) 
(li)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3733.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  coses  in  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Commdttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3734.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  covering 
calendar  year  1979  on  the  use  of  authority  to 


designate  and  rent  adequate  quarters,  lease 
famuy  housing  and  hire  quarters  at  or  near 
Coast  Guard  installations,  pursuant  to  14 
U.S.C.  475(f) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3735.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  his  review  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments  fiscal  year  1981  estimates  of  revenue 
to  be  deposited  in  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission Fund,  pursuant  to  section  1302(c) 
(2)  of  Public  Law  96-70;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3736.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  authorizations  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3737.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospec- 
tus proposing  the  construction  of  a  border 
inspection  facility  at  the  United  States-Ca- 
nadian border  on  Interstate  Highway  95  near 
Houlton.  Maine,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

3738.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  a  previously  approved  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  and  repair  and  al- 
teration of  a  truck/terminal  warehouse  fa- 
cility for  use  as  a  Border  Station  and  Second- 
ary Truck  Inspection  Facility  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

3739.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  Center,  Ogden,  Utah,  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

3740.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  of  space  by  lease 
in  Seattle.  Wash.,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3741.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  study  of  methods  for  increasing  safe- 
ty belt  use,  pursuant  to  section  214  of  Pub- 
lic Law  95-599;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3742.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  abUity  of  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  absorb  and 
manage  Federal  funds  (ID-80-20,  March  7, 
1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3743.  A  letter  from  the  ComntroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  alternatives  to  Puerto  Rico's  political  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  (GGD-80-26, 
March  7,  1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3744.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  what  factors  alTect  how  extensively  ex- 
panded function  dental  auxiliaries  are  used 
and  whether  increasing  their  use  in  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  would  achieve  pro- 
ductivity increases  and  cost  savings  (HRD- 
80-51.  March  7,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMl'lTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant    to    the   order   of    the   House   on 

Mar.  6,  1980.  the  following  report  was  fiUd 

on  Mar.  7,  19S0\ 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3919  (Rept.  No. 
96-817).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  pubhc  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  f oUows : 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  6748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  an  Increased 
benefit  for  certain  persons  by  changing  the 
requirement  that  such  persons  have  been 
fully  insured  under  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
of  December  31  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
they  last  rendered  railroad  related  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  un- 
married individual  who  maintains  a  house- 
hold shall  be  considered  a  head  of  household, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  individual 
has  a  dependent  who  is  a  member  of  the 
household;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
HJl.   6750.   A   blU   entitled:    "the   Hover- 
craft Skirt  Tariff  Act";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  6751.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission  on   Compulsive   Gambling;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  6752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  any  person 
from  raising  as  a  defense  in  a  proceeding 
brought  for  an  alleged  violation  of  an  anti- 
trust law  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that 
such  person  was  compelled  by  the  law  of  a 
foreign  state  to  take  the  action  constituting 
the  alleged  violation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BOB  Wn-soN)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6753.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  conservation, 
exploration,  development  and  use  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  and  naval  oil  shale 
reserves,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Broyhh.!,.  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  GtTDCER.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pret- 
EK,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Whitlet)  : 
H.R.  6754.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the  States 


of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  estab- 
lishing their  lateral  seaward  boundary:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  6755.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  pUot  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  efficient  utilization 
of  wood  and  wood  residues,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  6757.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tntemal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
unified  credit  against  the  estate  tax  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  certain  gifts  made  dur- 
ing  1976  which  are  includible  in  the  gross 
estate  of  the  decedent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6758.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANCE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Be- 
dell.  Mr.   CoELHO.   Mr.   Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.   Kocovsek,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Wyatt.  and  Mr.  Stenholm)  : 
H.R.  6759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority to  ban  the  Importation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  Ijearing  or  containing  un- 
safe pesticide  chemicals  and  the  importation 
of  foods  derived  from  such  conunodities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6760.  A  bill  to  provide  homeownership 
assistance  for  lower  income  families;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gephardt)  : 
H.  Res.  602.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  net 
revenues  from  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  should 
be  primarily  directed  toward  solving  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problem;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

367.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to 
relocating  the  XXII  Summer  Olympiad;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

368.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  proposing 
the  establishment  of  the  space  shuttle  con- 
trol and  satellite  surveillance  center  In  Du- 


luth,  Minn.;    to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washlneton,  relative  to  dssignating 
the  Port  George  Wright  Military  Cemetery, 
Washington  as  a  National  Cemetery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

H.R.  6761.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  El- 
len Noble;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  pubhc  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  1576:  Mr.  Douohebtt. 

H.R.  1577:  BJr.  Douchertt. 

H.R.  1578:  Mr.  Dougheriy  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. 

H.R.  2333:   Mr.  Fauntrot. 

H.R.  4646:  Mr.  Fart.  Mr.  Kazem,  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh,  and  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  5449:  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
AoDABBo.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
WoLFP,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

H.R.  5476:  Mr.  LowRT. 

H.R.  5712:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  5764 :  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  and 
Mr.    Stangeland. 

H.R.  5876:  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

H.R.  6065:   Mr.   Skelton. 

H.R.  6094:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Bahall,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Mat- 
Tox,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Bowen,  and  Blr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  6220:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten. Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  de  la  Gar?a,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Clincer.  Mr.  Aodabso. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Satterfield.  and 

Mr.   MOAKLEY. 

H.R.  6287:   Mr.  AuCom  and  Mr.  Schuus. 

H.R.  6494:  Mr.  Paiixita.  Mr.  LaFalcb,  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  6503 :  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. 

H.R.  6683:  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Gr^y.  Mr.  Lorr, 
Mr.  McCobmack.  and  Mr.  Patttk. 

H.R.  6744:  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Wrair- 
hurst.  Mr.  Porstthe,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Sebtltus. 

H.J.  Res.  505:  Mr,  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
and  Mr.  Whttehurst. 

H.  Res.  48:  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Gatdos,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Mo'lohan.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Writtakxr,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   the 

of  GAO  reports  includes 

■  reports  which  were  pre- 

staff  of  the  General  Ac- 

The  November  1979 


the   Air   Reserve    Forces— 

on     Logistics     Support 

No.    110793,   LCD-80-11,   No- 


to  Reducing  the  Costs  of 
is.  Ace.  No.  110824.  PSAD- 
8. 

and  Feedback  Hinders 

Management    Improve- 

1. 110743.  FPCD-80-9.  October 


Federal  Efforts  to  Ensure  Effectiveness 
and  Safety  of  Thermal  Insulation  can  be 
Improved.  Ace.  No.  110927,  EMD-80-4,  No- 
vember 26. 

Letter  Reporta 

The  Nation  should  develop  energy  alter- 
natives. Ace.  No.  110746,  EMD-80-18.  Octo- 
ber 26. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion should  ensure  Compliance  with  its  Reg- 
ulations and  Legislative  Responsibilities 
over  IntersUte  Gas  Supplies.  Ace.  No. 
110794,  EMD-80-5.  November  6. 

HATUILU.  RESOTTRCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

U.S.  Mining  and  Mineral-Processing  In- 
dustry: An  Analysis  of  Trends  and  Implica- 
tions. Ace.  No.  110742, 10-80-04.  October  31. 

How  to  Bum  Coal  Efficiently  and  Eco- 
nomically, and  Meet  Air  Pollution  Require- 
ments—The Fluidized-Bed  Combustion 
Process.  Ace.  No.  110821.  EMD-80-12.  No- 
vember 8. 

Interior  Lacks  Adequate  Oversight  of 
Shut-in  or  Flaring  Natural  Gas  WeUs  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  EMD-80-3.  No- 
vember 21. 


Should  Cancel  Plans  to  Ac- 
Systems  at  most  Bases. 
.  FOMSD  80-15,  October  26. 
and  Interscrvice  use 
tion  Training  Ranges  Can 
Ace.  No.  110929.  LCD-80-14, 


LettiT  Reporta 

M4nagement  of  military  reserve 
Ace.  No.  110770.  LCD-80-19. 


We  ither 


SPACX  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Modification    Efforts 
Attention.    Ace.    No. 
,  November  1. 


ENERGY 


Cooperation  and  Trade  of 

between    the    United 

Ace.  No.  110805.  ID-80- 


\  Power  Project  with  Con- 
over  Costs.  Siting,  and 
Hazards.  EMD-80-16.  No- 

ijibby    Dam    Project:    More 

Before  Adding  Generators 

Dam.  EMD-80-2S.  No- 


Inspectors  at  Nuclear 

i:  Is  it  Working?  Ace.  No. 

'\  November  20. 

Development  of  Geother- 

Federal  Lands.   Ace.  No. 

I,  October  26. 

of  Energy's  Practices  for 

Administering     Contracts 

Improved.   Ace.   No.    110856, 


Letter  Reporta 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
are  inconsistent  in  their  national  policy  on 
disaster  loans  to  individuals  affected  by 
repeat  floods.  Ace.  No.  110755.  CED-80-10. 
October  26. 

Appropriate  congressional  committees 
should  review  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  to  evaluate  local  matching 
share  requirements.  Ace.  No.  110750,  CED- 
80-23.  November  1. 

EPA  should  help  grantees  realize  the  full 
benefits  of  warranty  coverages  in  contracts 
for  construction  of  treatment  facilities.  Ace. 
No.  110874,  PSAD-80-11,  November  16. 

AGRICULTURE 

A  Mission  Budget  Structure  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department— A  Feasibility  Study. 
Ace.  No.  110895.  PAD-80-08.  November  16. 

Estimated  Personnel  Needs  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice-Are they  reliable?  FPCD-80-5.  Novem- 
ber 26. 

COMMERCE  AND  BOUSING 

Economic  and  Operational  Benefits  in 
Ix>cal  Telephone  Services  can  be  Achieved 
Through  Government-Wide  Coordination. 
Ace.  No.  110861,  LCD-80-9,  November  14. 

Outlook  Dim  for  Re\'ised  Accounting 
System  Needed  for  Changing  Telephone  In- 
dustry. Ace.  No.  110841,  FGMSD-80-9.  No- 
vember 13. 

Improved  Grievance-Arbitration  System: 
A  Key  to  Better  Labor  Relations  In  the 
Postal  Service.  GGD-^0-12,  November  28. 

VS.  Customs  Service  Misclassifles  Tobac- 
co Imports.  Ace.  No.  110803.  OGD-80-19. 
November  6. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

American  Seaports— Changes  Affecting 
Operations  and  Development.  Ace.  No. 
110876.  CED-80-8.  November  16. 

Rental  Housing:  A  National  Problem  that 
Needs  Immediate  Attention.  Ace.  No. 
110825.  CED-80-11.  November  8. 

Urban  Homesteading:  A  Good  Program 
Needing  Improvement.  Ace.  No.  110839. 
CED-80-3.  November  13. 


Letter  Reporta 
Review  of  Federal  disaster  assistance  to 
two    libraries    in    Pennsylvania.    Ace.    No. 
110796,  CED-80-22,  October  31. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Serving  a  Broader  Economic  Range  of 
Families  in  Public  Housing  Could  Reduce 
Operating  Subsidies.  Ace.  No.  110795,  CED- 
80-2.  November  7. 

Identifying  Boarding  Homes  Housing  the 
Needy  Aged.  Blind,  and  Disabled:  A  Major 
Step  Toward  Resolving  a  National  Problem. 
Ace.  No.  110884.  HRD-80-17.  November  19. 

Prison  Mental  Health  Care  can  be  Im- 
proved by  Better  Management  and  More  Ef- 
fective Federal  Aid.  GGD-60-11,  November 
23. 

Quality  Civil  Legal  Services  for  the  Poor 
and  Near  Poor  are  Possible  through  Im- 
proved Productivity.  Ace.  No.  110862, 
FGMSD-79-46,  October  19.  . 

Better  Cash  Management  can  Reduce  the 
Cost  of  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program.  Ace.  No.  110945.  FGMSD-80-5. 
November  27. 

Letter  Reports 
How  project  sites  in  Iowa  for  the  Senior 
Community  Employment  Program  were  se- 
lected. Ace.  No.  110826,  HRD- 80-13.  Novem- 
ber 8. 

HEALTH 

VS.  Ground  Troops  in  South  Vietnam 
were  in  areas  Sprayed  with  Herbicide 
Orange.  FPCD-80-23,  November  16. 

Entering  a  Nursing  Home— Costly  Impli- 
cations for  Medicaid  and  the  Elderly.  PAD- 
80-12.  November  26. 

Health  Costs  Can  Be  Reduced  hy  Millions 
of  Dollars  if  Federal  Agencies  Fully  Carry 
Out  GAO  Recommendations.  Ace.  No. 
110840.  HRD-80-6.  November  13. 

nrcoME  SBcuamr 
Indirect  Costs  of  Social  Security's  Disabil- 
ity Programs  are  Excessive  and  Should  Be 
Reduced.  Ace.  No.  110885.  HRD-80-23.  No- 
vember 19. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Justice  Department  Should  Coordinate 
Criminal  and  Civil  Remedies  to  Effectively 
Pursue  Fraud  in  Federal  Programs.  Ace.  No. 
110754,  GGD-80-7,  October  25. " 

Improved  Planning  for  Developing  and 
Selecting  IRS  Criminal  Tax  Cases  Can 
Strengthen  Enforcement  of  Federal  Tax 
Laws.  GGD-80-9,  November  6. 

An  Informed  Public  Assures  that  Federal 
Agencies  will  Better  Comply  with  Freedom 
of  Information/Privacy  Laws.  Ace.  No. 
110753,  LCD-80-8.  October  24. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Determining  Federal  Compensation: 
Changes  Needed  to  Make  the  Processes 
More  EqulUble  and  Credible.  Ace.  No. 
507844.  FPCD-80-17.  November  13. 

Wages  for  Federal  Blue-Collar  Employees 
are  being  Determined  According  to  the  Law, 
but  Improvements  are  needed.  Ace.  No. 
110771,  FPCD-80-12.  October  29. 

Managing  the  Federal  Work  Force:  Major 
Issues.  Ace.  No.  110822,  PPCD-80-22.  Octo- 
ber. 

Issues  and  Needed  Improvements  in  State 
Regulation  of  the  Insurance  Business  (Ex- 
ecutive Summary).  Ace.  No.  110538,  PAD- 
79-72,  October  9.  Ace.  No.  110540,  PAD-79- 
72A.  October  9. 
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Federal  R&D  Laboratories— Directors' 
Perspectives  on  Management.  PSAD-80-8, 
November  28. 

AMTRAK's  Inventory  and  Property  Con- 
trols Need  Strengthening-  CED-80-13.  No- 
vember 29. 

Stronger  Procurement  Controls  in  the  Far 
East  Would  Minimize  Fraud  and  Abuse.  Ace. 
No.  110800.  PSAD-80-2.  November  7. 

CSA's  Personal  Property  Repair  and  Re- 
habilitation Program:  A  Potential  for 
Fraud?  Ace  No.  110854.  PSAD-80-6,  Novem- 
ber 14. 

FAA's  Program  to  Automate  Flight  Serv- 
ice Stations:  Status  and  Needs.  Ace  No. 
110744,  P8AD-80-1.  Octol)er  31. 

Contracting  for  Computer  Software  De- 
velopment—Serious Problems  Require  Man- 
agement Attention  to  Avoid  Wasting  Addi- 
Uonal  Millions.  Ace.  Na  110804.  FOMSD- 
80-4.  November  9. 

The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's Internal  Auditing  Needs  Strengthen- 
ing. Ace.  No.  110823,  GGD-80-8,  Novem- 
bers. 

Audit  of  Financial  Transactions  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  12  Months  ended 
June  30.  1979  House  of  Representatives. 
Ace.  No.  110767,  GGD-BO-1.  November  2. 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of 
GPO  for  FY  1978.  Ace  No.  110768.  LCD-80- 
4.  November  2. 

Activities  of  the  House  Office  Equipment 
Service  June  30.  1979.  Aoc.  Na  11091&. 
OGD-80-17,  November  21. 

Letter  Reporta 

Impoimdment  of  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricxilture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Ace.  No.  110801,  OGC-W-3.  Novem- 
ber 6. 

The  Administrator,  GSA  should  discon- 
tinue assessing  higher  rental  rates  on  build- 
ing improvonents  unless  they  are  justified 
by  increased  commercial  values.  Ace.  No. 
110864,  LCD-80-18,  November  7. 

GAO  should  not  have  resolution  over  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  congression- 
al offices  under  Title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978.  Ace.  No.  110838. 
PPCD-80-27.  November  13. 

Delays  in  deflnltizing  letter  contracts  can 
be  costly  to  to  the  Government.  Ace.  Na 
110873.  PSAD-80-10.  November  16. 

CENBUL  PURPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 

New  York  City's  Fiscal  Problems:  A  Long 
Road  Still  Ues  Ahead.  Ace.  No.  110741, 
OGD-80-5,  October  31. 

The  monthly  list  of  GAO  reports 
and/or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office.  Distribution  Section, 
Room  1518,  441  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202)  275- 
6241.* 
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House  of  Representatives,  he  served 
on  the  Appropriations  and  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committees.  He  also  served  as  a 
trial  attorney  in  the  Land  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

Congressman  McFarlane  was  bom  in 
Greenwood,  Ark.,  and  graduated  from 
Chicago's  Kent  CoUege  in  1921.  He 
then  Joined  his  father's  law  firm  in 
Graham.  Tex.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  a  member  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Graham.  He  was  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
in  American  Politics"  and  the  "Nation- 
al Register  of  Prominent  Americans." 
A  charter  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  he  was  a  past  post  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  and  a  32d 
degree  Mason.  The  Congressman  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Debbie,  3  daugh- 
ters. 2  sons.  13  grandchildren,  and  6 
great-grandchildren. 

While  campaigning  In  Graham 
during  the  summer  of  1978, 1  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  McFftrlane 
for  the  first  time.  I  was  amazed  at  his 
interest  and  grasp  of  the  current 
events  of  the  day.  He  was  very  articu- 
late in  expresfdng  his  views  about 
them  and  about  the  major  events 
during  his  years  as  Representative  of 
the  13th  District  I  particularly  appre- 
ciated his  sharing  some  good  solid  po- 
litical advice  with  me.  a  young  aspi- 
rant for  political  office.  He  had  great 
interest  in  our  Nation's  future.  Repre- 
sentative McFarlane  was  a  gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  our 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
citizens.9 


WILLIAM  D.  McFARLANE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OP  TEXAS 

in  THE  Hoxrsi  or  bepresentatives 

Monday.  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  by  the  recent 
passing  of  former  UJ3.  Representative 
William  D.  McFarlane.  RepresentaUve 
of  the  13th  District  of  Texas  ttom 
1933  to  1939.  He  was  truly  a  remark- 
able man.  having  spent  44  years  in 
politics,  from  his  election  to  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  in  1922  untQ 
his  retirement  In  1966.  While  in  the 


THE  SOVIET  THREAT  IN  OUR 
OWN  BACKYARD 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OPIUBTIJUIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
were  an  Office  of  Optometrist  to  the 
President,  I  am  sure  that  the  office- 
holder would  have  diagnosed  a  pecu- 
liarly selective  problem  with  the  Presi- 
dent's vision:  a  blurred  view  of  Soviet 
activities  right  on  our  doorstep. 

While  his  attention  has  been  focused 
on  Soviet  military  adventurism  half  a 
world  away,  and  while  he  has  tried  to 
rally  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to 
condemn  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  President  has  curiously  ignored 
the  bloody  terrorism  and  revolution 
fomented  by  the  Soviets  agent  in  the 
Caribbean.  Fidel  Castro.  This  selective 
astigmatism  has  allowed  the  Soviets, 
and  their  surrogate  Castro,  virtually  a 
free  hand  in  the  shi4>inK  of  events  in 
Latin  America.  Some  countries  have 
fallen  to  Marxist  dictatorships  by 
guile,  others  by  force.  Nicaragua  has 
Just  emerged  from  a  bloody  war  which 
set  up  a  government  that  is  basically 
nothing  more  than  a  done  of  Cuba's. 
Now  as  innocents  in  El  telvador.  Gua- 
temala, and  Honduras  die  at  the  hands 
of  terrorists  trained  in  Cuba,  and  as 
an»wiby    QDivads    throughout    the 
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region,  we  must  immediately  counter- 
act the  source  of  the  problem,  Castro, 
and  let  the  tentacles  he  has  spread 
wither  frtHU  lade  of  support 

I  would  commend  to  my  ooHeagues' 
attention  the  following  axtide  by 
Allan  H.  Ryskind.  the  distinguished 
editor  of  Htiman  Events,  in  this 
monUi's  American  Legion  magazine 
about  the  menace  from  Cuba.  It  is 
timely,  thorough,  and  frightening,  and 
I  urge  that  we  take  heed  of  what  is 
says  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  article  follows: 

Cub*  Oasis  a  Varna  Shadow 

The  mid-Aufust  1979  discovery  of  s  SovieC 
combat  brigade  in  Cuba  may  bave  belped 
alert  the  American  people  to  what  Washlnc- 
ton  has  only  begun  to  perodve:  the  success- 
ful Soviet-Cuban  penetratkm  of  tbe  West- 
ern Hemlairiiere.  After  Cuba's  bneato 
"Cbe"  Guevara  and  bis  band  of  caerrOlas 
were  wiped  oat  by  tbe  BoUvlan  govenmient 
in  1967  and  with  tbe  overtbrow  of  Ifandst- 
Lenlnlst  Salvador  ADende  in  Chile  tai  1973, 
tbe  notiaa  took  hold  in  sophisticated  quar 
ten  that  the  domtaio  theory  was  dead,  that 
Castroism  bad  breathed  tta  last  aouth  ol  tbe 
UjB.  border.  But  such  eui^ioria  no  loncer 
exists,  for  Soviet  tanpertelisra.  wttb  Fidel 
Castro  actins  as  point  man  for  Moscow,  is 
making  a  major  comeback  in  lAtln  America. 
Of  particular  eoooem  to  many  pro-West- 
em  ImOu  American  experts  Is  tbe  rising 
SorietOiban  threat  to  both  Centna  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean.  Tbe  loa  of  this 
region  to  Communist  tnfhiTi«»  would  be  a 
■taggering  eoommic.  military  and  ptycho- 
loglcal  blow  to  tbe  United  States.  Mb  fewer 
than  13  major  trade  routes  pour  ttarough 
the  Caribbean  Sea-Oulf  of  Mexico-Panama 
Canal  area.  Venesuelan  cXl.  Jamaican  baux- 
ite and  BrazQlan  manganeae— the  latter 
used  in  tbe  manufacture  of  our  strategic 
missiles— move  throui^  its  wateis  to  the 
United  States.  Beneath  the  Gulf,  huge  de- 
posits (tf  oO  and  natural  gas  are  believed 
Just  waiting  to  be  tapped. 

The  i>anama  Canal  Is  no  leas  a  stiategie 
waterway  simidy  because  we  have  relin- 
quished our  sovereignty.  This  rital  commer- 
cial artery,  where  60  percent  of  the  traffic 
in  recent  years  has  been  bound  to  or  from 
UJ3.  ports,  takes  precious  Alasiran  oQ  and 
routes  It  to  reflnorles  on  the  Bast  and  Gulf 
Coasts  and  carries  In  tta  lo^s  20  percent  of 
all  U.S.  farm  exports.  Stressing  its  military 
importance,  Adm.  James  HoUoway,  diief  of 
naval  operations  when  the  UJ3.  Senate  was 
debating  tbe  Panama  Canal  treaty,  testified 
that  the  canal  was  "absolutely  essential"  to 
America's  defenses. 

Yet  this  entire  area  is  now  endangered  by 
a  new  Soviet-Cuban  thrust.  Increasingly. 
Cuba  resembles  a  Soviet  military  base 
ttuni^  the  Administration  refuses  to  attach 
that  provocattve  labd.  "The  brigade  Is  only 
one  part  of  a  general  Increase  of  forces," 
noted  one  UJB.  analyst  "SvoTtbtaig  they 
have  done  to  small  In  Itself,  but  tbey  are 
bunding  a  'Fortress  Cuba'  that  down  tbe 
road  has  strategic  significance  for  na." 

Since  1976.  the  Soviets  have  rearmed 
Culwn  military  units,  given  them  def  oue 
missiles,  tnttiw*^  electronle  antennae  capa- 
ble of  picking  up  UJB.  satellite  transmissions 
Into  Cuba  and  snta  Kt^  onto  the  island  a 
doaen  or  so  Mlg-IS  aircraft  each  capable  of 
carrying  nudear  bombs  and  covering  the 
southeastern  UJB. 

Indeed,  tbe  Cubans  are  fairly  bilstUng 
wttb  Soviet  weaponry.  Tbe  Cubans  have 
Russian  amphi^-  aimorad  infantry 
combat  vetaidea.  Russian  tanksud  tank-re- 
covery cqulpiBent  Raadan  medium  hellfiop- 
ter  gunihips,  Russian  attack  sntaaartnes 
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police  and  internal  s^urity  functions  of  the 
country— is  the  Cuban-trained  Tomas  Borge 
Martinez,  who  has  emerged  as  the  most 
prominent  Sandinista  spokesman.  Referred 
to  sometimes  as  the  Nicaraguan  Castro,  the 
fiftyish  Borge  Is  probably  the  uncrowned 
ruler  of  his  nation  today.  He  is  not  only  in 
charge  of  the  police  force,  but  also  serves  as 
one  of  three  men  who  rule  the  new  army  as 
well  In  addition,  he  is  on  the  nine-member 
directorate  that  controls  the  Sandinista 
movement. 

An  admitted  Marxist  and  revolutionary 
who  personally  engaged  In  subversion  and 
terror.  Borge  was  captured  by  the  Nlcara- 
guans  during  the  Somosa  yean  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  30-year  term  In  1977. 

During  his  trial.  Borge  admitted  be  had 
spent  several  months  in  Cuba  tn  1960  receiv- 
ing military  training  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cuban  army.  In  1907  he  returned  to  Cuba 
with  more  than  IS  terrorists  tar  additional 
training. 

Along  with  some  60  other  revolutionaries, 
Borge  was  released  from  prison  on  August 
M,  1978.  as  a  result  of  a  deal  Somon  struck 
with  the  Sandinistas  after  some  of  their 
members  had  held  the  national  legislature 
hostage.  One  month,  later,  Borge  was  back 
In  Havana  discussing  anti-Samoaa  strategy 
with  Castro  and  being  hailed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  official  Cuban  Communist  Party 
publication.  Chranma. 

Since  amnimtng  power,  the  Sandinista 
leadership— including  Borge— has  repeated- 
ly gone  to  Cuba  for  Instruction,  and  the 
Sandinistas  are  sending  their  future  leaders 
to  Havana  for  advanced  education.  Cubans 
In  great  numbers  are  also  moving  Into  Ma- 
nagua as  weD,  ostensibly  to  get  the  revolu- 
tion on  its  feet  At  least  1.000  Cubans  an 
being  dispatched  to  Nicaragua  to  help  staff 
the  schools  and  -educate"  the  nations  young 
men  and  women. 

The  Sandinistas  have  abeady  given  Nica- 
ragua more  than  the  faint  trappings  of  a 
Mandst^tyle  govonment.  Aside  from  na- 
tionalizing various  business  enterprises,  in- 
dudtaig  an  private  banks,  seizing  about  50 
percent  of  the  agricultural  land,  repudiating 
huge  chunks  of  foreign  debt  and  putting  off 
national  elections  indefinltdy,  the  Sandinis- 
tas control  the  major  media,  with  the  offi- 
cial SandinisU  paper,  Barrieada,  still  exten- 
sively using  the  Cuban  news  service.  Prenta 
txMTUL  Bayardo  Aroe,  a  former  Journalism 
professor  and  member  of  the  Sandinista  di- 
rectorate, gave  the  world  a  glimpse  of  how 
the  media  were  to  be  treated  when  he  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "We  support  freedom  of 
the  press.  But,  of  course,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  we  support  wOl  be  a  freedom  of  the 
press  that  supports  the  revolution." 

Some  key  government  offid^  further- 
more, aren't  adverse  to  honoring  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  of  1917.  Dr.  Alvaro  Ra- 
mirez Gonzales,  president  of  the  Socialist 
party  of  Nicaragua  and  vice  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  addressed  a  nwjor  gathering  on 
November  13  tai  Managua  celebrating  the 
63d  anniversary  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
The  major  participanta  at  the  raUy  induded 
representativea  of  the  SandinisU  Workers 
Central  (C8T)  and  Socialist  and  Communist 
parties. 

Nicaragua's  SandinisU  Army  has  also  de- 
vdoped  an  <m>inous  Instrument  that  could 
compd  the  entire  country  to  conform  to  the 
whims  of  the  new  government:  a  Cuban- 
style  network  of  block  associations.  Each 
CDS— The  Spanish  Initials  for  SandinisU 
Defense  Committee— Is  bunt  around  the 
residents  of  a  sin^  block  or  street  Ostensi- 
bly set  up  to  distribute  emergency  aid,  the 
associations  also  taidoctrinate  Nicaraguan 
dtiie^  provide  them  with  rudimentary 
mUitsiry  training  and  spy  on  neighbors.  The 
Waahingttm  PoefB  Charles  Krauae  has 
quoted  OD0  man  limdved  wlth'these  CDS 
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associations  as  saying  the  goal  Is  to  prevent 
a  "counterrevolution"  along  the  lines  of  a 
"Swedish-style  social  democracy."  What 
Nicaragua  is  reaUy  aiming  for,  he  told 
Krause,  Is  "true  socialism. "  along  the  lines 
laid  out  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Cubans  and  their  revolutionary  allies 
have  been  massively  buoyed  by  the  Marxist 
triumph  in  Nicaragua.  In  a  state  of  near  eu- 
phoria. Ramon  Sanchez-Parodi,  the  top 
Communist  diplomat  in  the  United  States 
who  heads  up  the  Cuban  interest  section, 
held  forth  last  July  for  Joumalista  attend- 
ing a  breakfast  meeting  sponsored  by  For- 
eign PoUcy  magazine. 

Sanchez  was  blunt  Acknowledging  that 
the  Cubans  delivered  arms  and  advice  to  the 
Sandinistas,  Sanchez  also  said  the  faU  of 
Somoaa  in  Nicaragua  was  a  "signal"  to  other 
lAtin  American  dicUtorships  that  they,  too, 
might  fan.  He  said  Cuba  intended  to  sup- 
ptnt  guerrilla  insurgendes  In  these  coun- 
tries and  named  Guatemala,  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  as  Central  American  nations 
where  Cuba  was  providing  assistance  "of  all 
sorta"  to  revolutionary  forces. 

The  Cuban-trained  Borge  has  been  more 
clrcunm>ect  but  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
last  July  that  in  both  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala, as  weU  as  In  other  Latin  nations,  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  would  trigger  a  "re- 
crudescence of  violence,  a  rebirth  of  popular 
struggle  In  these  countries.  .  .  ."  The  San- 
dinisU triumph,  he  contended,  "will  give 
rise  to  a  new  revolutionary  wave  which  wiU 
swe^  through  Latin  America." 

Even  before  the  eventual  SandinisU  victo- 
ry, Castro  had  begun  to  expand  his  insur- 
gency acUvitiea. 

The  major  thrust  of  Castro's  policy 
toward  Guatemala  has  been  to  encourage 
the  various  Marxist  rebel  groups  to  Join  to- 
gether to  undermine  the  elected  govern- 
ment 

Havana's  dosest  links  have  been  to  the 
Guerrilla  Army  of  the  Poor  (EOP),  which 
began  to  emerge  as  a  serloiu  threat  in  1975. 
During  1978.  according  to  a  first-rate  study 
on  Latin  American  terrorism  produced  by 
Samud  Francis  of  the  Heritage  FtoundaUon, 
dose  to  40  percent  of  Guatemalan  terrorist 
InddenU  could  be  traced  to  the  EGP.  On 
January  1,  1978,  the  EGP  kidnapped  the 
Guatemalan  Foreign  Mtailster,  and  a  little 
over  a  year  later,  this  Casixolte  organization 
murdered  the  Nicaraguan  ambassador.  Gua- 
temala's previous  president  KJeU  Luigerud 
Garda,  charged  In  early  1978  that  the  EGP 
had  obtained  aU  Its  support— and  some  of  its 
Instructors— from  Cuba. 

The  revolutionary  wave  that  hit  Nicara- 
gua has  ahvady  toppled  the  rightist  govern- 
mmt  of  Gen.  Carlos  Humberto  Romero  In 
El  Salvador,  who  was  replaced  by  a  five- 
member  mUitary-dvnian  JimU  on  October 
15.  The  new  Junta,  considered  liberal  in  its 
orienUtion.  has  embraced  a  program  of 
reform  in  iU  effort  to  defuse  lef tLst  revolu- 
tionary sentiment 

But  some  observers  believe  it  has  gone 
overboard  to  appease  the  Castroites  within 
the  country,  having  quickly  esUblished  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Cuba  and  pledged  to 
release  even  militant  leftist  "poUtical"  pris- 
oners, many  of  whom  have  a  past  history  of 
violent  revolutionary  activity.  And  there  is 
growing  concern— Judging  from  the  unrest 
that  stiU  stirs  the  nation— th&t  the  new  gov- 
ernment win  not  be  able  to  stanch  a  radical 
left-wing  takeover  in  the  long  run. 

Of  an  the  left-wing  terrorist  groups,  the 
most  active— and  the  one  with  the  closest 
Cuban  ties— has  been  the  Fueizas  Popular^ 
de  liberadon  (FPL).  American  Intelligence 
sources  Indicate  that  50  members  of  the 
FPL's  army  were  in  Cuba  In  late  1978  and 
early  1979  reodving  mnitary  and  ideological 
training,  with  many  having  been  returned 
to  El  Salvador  to  mm  m  leaden  In  %  force 
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of  2.000  newly  trained  Salvadorans  repre- 
senting the  "Popular  Militia"  of  the  FPL- 
domlnated  Popular  Revolutionary  Bloc,  one 
of  the  nation's  most  powerful  left-wing  po- 
litical organizations. 

Castro's  Influence  In  Jamaica,  a  smaU 
island  country  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  has 
also  Increased  to  alarming  proportions. 
Shortly  after  charges  were  made  by  Man- 
ley's  opposition  that  5.000  Cubans  freely 
roamed  the  island,  a  new  Cuban  ambassador 
arrived  In  Jamaica.  He  was  bluntly  identi- 
fied by  the  official  Kingston,  Jamaica,  radio 
on  July  25,  1979.  as  Ulises  Estrada,  "the 
former  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
the  Americas  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Cuba.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Americas  has  responsibility  for 
political  relations  l>etween  the  Communist 
Party  of  Cuba  and  the  political  parties  and 
National  Liberation  Movements  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Carribbean." 

Manley's  closeness  to  Castro  and  Commu- 
nism is  hardly  in  doubt,  and  the  Jamaican 
Prime  Minister  once  told  this  reporter  that 
he  was  sorry  he  did  not  have  the  military 
personnel  available  to  aid  Castro  In  his  ef- 
forts to  "liberate"  Afiica.  In  a  remarkable 
oration  at  the  nonaligned  conference  In 
Havana  this  past  September,  Manley 
fawned  over  Castro  and  his  alleged  accom- 
plishments, gushed  over  the  Bolshevilt  revo- 
lution and  savagely  condemned  U.S.  "impe- 
rialism." Many  observers  were  also  some- 
what stunned  at  Manley's  slavish  echoing  of 
even  the  most  Insignificant  Cuban  demands 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Whether  it  In- 
volved the  seating  of  the  Cambodian  delega- 
tion or  support  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  "inde- 
pendence" movement,  Manley  was  in  virtual 
lockstep  with  Fidel. 

In  Panama,  perhaps  the  most  strategically 
placed  nation  In  Central  America.  Castro 
has  secured  a  solid  friend  in  Gen.  Omar 
Torrijos,  who.  while  he  has  resigned  the 
presidency.  Is  still  considered  the  strong 
man  of  the  country. 

Torrijos  has  hailed  Castro  as  "an  example 
and  a  light"  to  be  foUowed  elsewhere. 
Before  the  Panama  Canal  subcommittee  In 
the  House  In  1979,  Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  Sumner, 
former  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense Board,  testified  that  General  Torrijos 
personally  told  him  In  November  1977  "of 
his  intention  to  support  rebellion  and  insur- 
rection In  his  neighbor  republics."  Torrijos 
bragged  about  his  support  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  suggested  he  had  an  eye  on  toppling 
El  Salvador  as  well. 

Bacli  in  1976,  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  issued  a  report  on  the  Cuban 
Influence  on  Panama,  authored  by  Harold 
Hughes,  the  liberal  former  senator  from 
Iowa.  While  Hughes  said  Torrijos  was  not  a 
Communist,  he  said  his  government  was  rid- 
dled with  those  of  the  far  left.  "The  sub- 
committee has  evidence,"  Hughes  went  on, 
"that  a  significant  number  of  men  holding 
Important  positions  in  the  government 
have,  over  the  years,  either  been  involved 
with  the  poUUcal  left  to  Panama  or  have 
been  Involved  In  the  disturbances  of  1959, 
1964  and  1965,  or  have  openly  professed 
their  sympathies  for  Cuba. 

"This  subcommittee  has  evidence  that  at 
least^three  officers  of  the  Cuban  General 
Directorate  of  Intelligence  were  Invited  by 
Col.  Manud  Noriega  Moreno,  assistant  chief 
of  staff  for  inteUlgence,  to  act  as  advisers  to 
the  Panamanian  National  Guard  for  a 
period  of  two  months  in  1973  . . ." 

When  Rep.  Robert  Baimian  (R-MD),  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Panama  Canal 
subcommittee,  went  down  to  Panama  in 
1970.  he  returned  sUting,  "It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  there  is  considerable  Com- 
munist influence  within  Panama.  Only  re- 
cently nutama  permitted  arms  shipmenU  to 
the  SandinisU  guerrillas  In  Nicaragua  to 
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travel  through  Panama.  The  Cuban  embas- 
sy in  Panama  City  has  more  than  a  hundred 
staff  members,  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
nation's  embassy,  and  their  influence  on 
Panama's  government  Is  well  known." 

At  the  eastern  and  southern  end  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  Fidel  Castro  Is  also  making 
headway.  In  March  of  last  year,  Maurice 
Bishop  and  his  New  Jewel  Movement  seized 
the  tiny  nation  of  Grenada  through  a  revo- 
lutionary coup.  Bishop  moved  fast  in  recog- 
nizing Cuba  and  joining  the  non-aligned 
movement.  His  finance  minister,  Bernard 
Coard,  spouts  Marxist  economics. 

Bishop  said  In  1977  that  his  movement 
was  sympathetic  to  sodalism  and  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  group  may 
have  been  aided  by  Castro  before  the  coup. 
VS.  intelligence  officials  now  claim  that  as 
many  as  50  members  of  the  Cuban  military 
are  now  In  Grenada  advising  Bishop's  own 
defense  forces.  An  indication  of  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  new  government  toward 
Castro  surfaced  In  an  Interview  given  by  the 
country's  Minister  of  Education,  Youth  and 
Social  Services,  George  Louison,  last  year. 
Quoted  in  the  Bridgetown  Barbados  Adrxy- 
cate  News  on  July  25,  Louison  said,  "to 
those  who  say  we  cannot  establish  close  po- 
litical and  economic  relations  with  Cuba,  we 
say  that  this  is  not  only  an  insult  to  our 
people,  but  an  insult  to  the  entire  Caribbe- 
an because  we  see  the  Grenadian  and  Cuban 
people  as  one  people." 

Cuba  and  Castroism,  as  the  above  sug- 
gests, are  clearly  on  the  march  again  In 
Latin  America.  And  the  only  question  that 
seems  to  remain  Is,  '"How  many  more  domi- 
noes will  Fidel  collect  In  the  coming  year?"* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1980 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  commitments  in  my 
congressional  district,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  today.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  passage  of 
the  three  bills  on  which  recorded  votes 
occmred: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  285— 
Disappearance  of  certain  persons. 

H.R.    6702— Federal    election    cam- 
paign contributions. 

H.R.    6152— Product   Liability   Risk 
Retention  Act.« 


GOVERNORS  COMMITTEE  ON  EM- 
PLOYMENT OP  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OPMAINK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10, 1980 
•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  Governors  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  spon- 
sors the  "Ability  Counts"  essay  con- 
test. Tliis  contest  is  part  of  a  national 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Conmilttee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

This  contest  is  designed  to  remind 
the  people  of  otir  State  of  the  obsta^ 
des  and  needs  that  handicapped  per- 
sons face  as  a  fact  of  life. 
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The  1980  State  of  Maine  winner  is 
Theresa  Aceto,  a  junior  at  Deering 
High  School  in  Portland.  Theresa's 
essay  is  a  meaningful  composition  of 
the  plight  of  handicapped  persons.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  this  fine 
essay  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House, 
llie  essay  reads: 

Spbakhvg  Out— Voices  op  the  Disabled 
Pboflb 
(By  Theresa  Aceto) 
There  are  over  2,000  handicapped  people 
In  Maine.  Many  of  these  people  are  ambi- 
tious. They  share  the  interests,  ideas  and 
opinions  of  a  non-handicapped  person:  they 
feel  ango',  hurt,  and  love  Just  as  we  do. 
Sometimes,  though,  we  tend  to  segregate 
the  handicapped;  the  attitudes  of  society  se- 
clude them  in  such  things  as  school,  em- 
ployment, and  transportation.  We  should 
not  rob  them  of  their  abiliUes  that  can  In- 
crease their  usefulness,  but  Instead  we 
should  consider  the  alternatives.  We  could 
listen  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  dis- 
abled and  try  to  improve  their  lives  by  help- 
ing to  solve  several  major  problems. 

One  problem  that  the  disabled  encounter 
is  the  attitudes  of  classmates  and  teachers. 
While  the  disabled  struggle  to  get  an  educa^ 
tlon,  society  worries  that  we  may  have  to 
"put  out"  somewhat  by  helping  them. 
Schooling  to  a  handicapped  person  is  equal- 
ly impOTtant  to  them  as  it  Is  to  us.  We  tend 
to  forget  this  when  we  run  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,  skipping  two,  and  almost  knock  over 
a  person  struggling  on  crutches.  Instead  we 
could  hold  the  door  open  for  the  boy  on 
crutches  or  the  girl  with  only  one  leg. 
Teachers  also  have  not  always  been  trained 
to  understand.  For  example,  Helen  Siedel  of 
Goodwill.'  who  has  hydrocephalus,  de- 
scribed an  occasion  that  occurred  in  her 
grammar  school  years  at  Lyseth  ScbooL 
The  teachers  wanted  Helen  to  switch 
schools.  Helen  told  us,  "They  thought  that  I 
was  too  much  of  a  nuisance.  I  was  on  a  chair 
»ith  wheels  and  they  couldn't  be  bothered 
to  push  me  to  the  bathroom  or  any  place 
else".  In  addition,  most  of  our  schools  In 
Maine  are  not  equipped  for  the  handi- 
capped. Any  person  In  a  wheel  chair  attend- 
ing a  public  school  would  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  adapt  to.  We  have  very  few 
ram[>s,  handrails,  or  elevators.  We  could 
help  solve  this  problem  by  making  it  a  point 
of  one  of  the  school  clubs  to  raise  funds  for 
such  purposes  as  these.  Why  not  give  tn  a 
little? 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped.  In  most  cases, 
whatever  the  handici4>  of  a  person,  there  is 
most  always  something  useful  that  he  can 
still  do.  He  would  like  to  earn  money  and  be 
self  supporting  too.  Why  then  are  there  not 
more  Jobs  available  to  him?  True,  a  lot  of 
companies,  even  large  ones  such  as  Canal 
Bank*,  and  the  Portland  Telephone  Compa- 
ny •.  hire  the  handicapped.  But  why  dont 
all  large  companies?  Most  companies  tend  to 
discourage  a  handicapped  person  in  a  dis- 
creet maimer.  They  tell  him  not  to  give  up 
and  keep  looking;  they  wlD  take  his  name 
and  number  so  that  if  anything  does  come 
up  they  will  be  sure  to  contact  him.  Our  so- 
ciety should  make  an  extra  effort  to  hire 
more  disabled  people,  if  they  are  qualified; 
we  should  also  make  more  companies  and 
planU  accessible  for  the  handlcaived. 

Another  issue  which  needs  more  support 
is  transporUtlon.  Any  person  in  a  wheel- 


•Fcraonal  Interview  mitta  Helen  Siedel.  OoodwlU 
Inductrte»-Nov.  28,  t97». 

'Personal  interview  with  Ann  Cray,  employee  at 
Canal  Bank— Dec  T,  1979. 

•Penonal  Interview  with  Penannd  Mansger, 
Telephone  Company— Dec  14, 1979. 
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Mom  ay,  March  10. 1980 
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with  Norbert  Tondreau.  Ife. 
Blind-Dec  10, 1979. 

with  Mike  Knight,  teacher. 
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years  of  service  in  the  area  of  religious 
leadership;  commimlty  development, 
civil  rights  activists,  and  educational 
programs.  That  person  Is  Dr.  Thomas 
Kllgore.  Jr..  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Just  a  few  of  Dr.  Kllgore's  re- 
markable contributions. 

The  sixth  of  12  children,  Thomas 
Kllgore.  Jr..  was  bom  on  a  cotton  farm 
in  South  Carolina  on  February  20. 
1913.  to  Thomas  and  Eugenia  Kllgore. 
He  received  his  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  schools  of  Woodruff, 
Brevard,  and  Asheville.  N.C.  In  1935, 
Dr.  Kllgore  graduated  from  More- 
house College  and  in  1944  began  grad- 
uate work  at  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Religion.  He  received  a  mas- 
ters of  divinity  from  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  York  In  1957.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  several  honorary 
degrees. 

Dr.  Kllgore's  philosophy  of  life  ex- 
pressed during  his  SO  years  of  ministry 
and  service  to  the  community  has  re- 
flected a  strong  commitment  to  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  instiUed 
during  his  formative  years.  Believing 
In  the  Intrinsic  worth  of  each  human 
being.  Dr.  Kllgore  has  spent  half  a 
century  woiidng  to  improve  the 
human  condition,  regardless  of  color. 
His  inspiration  and  insight  as  a  reli- 
gious leader,  his  educational  and  com- 
munity involvement,  have  served  as  a 
model  that  young  and  old  can  emu- 
late. Dr.  Kllgore.  ciurently  the  senior 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
a  95-year-old  religious  inst^ution  in 
Los  Angeles,  was  the  first  black  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion and  is  past  president  of  the  Pro- 
gressive National  Baptist  Convention. 
He  has  served  as  a  major  religious 
force  in  the  black  community  of  Los 
Angeles  and  has  exhibited  great  politi- 
cal leadership  in  the  community. 

During  his  pastorate  at  the  Second 
Baptist  Church.  Dr.  Kllgore  has  pio- 
neered in  the  formation,  organization, 
and  operation  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Griffith  Gardens,  a  senior 
citizens  apartment  community;  Pueblo 
Christian  Action  Center,  a  street  min- 
istry for  youth  development;  the 
Second  Baptist  Free  Clinic;  the  Ebonic 
Support  Group,  a  scholarship  fimd  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  serves  as  an  adviser  to  the 
president  in  the  area  of  special  com- 
mimlty affairs,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  Gathering,  an  organization  of 
clergy  dedicated  to  community  devel- 
opment. Dr.  Kllgore's  achievements  In 
the  area  of  civil  rights  Is,  perhaps,  best 
realized  by  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles. 
As  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  It  was 
Dr.  KUgore  who  formed  a  citywide 
meeting  immediately  following  Dr. 
King's  assassination  to  stem  violence 
In  the  black  community.  It  was  pri- 
marily through  his  efforts  that  Los 
Angeles  was  spared  the  trauma  and 
tragedy  of  violence  which  plagued  nu- 
merous other  urban  cities  throughout 
the  Nation. 
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Dr.  Kllgore's  contributions  to  man- 
kind have  touched  the  lives  of  many. 
When  Calif  omians  gather  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  at  the  Beverly  Hilton 
Hotel,  proceeds  from  the  dinner  will 
help  support  community  ministries 
and  a  minority  scholarship  fund  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  It 
is  a  fitting  tribute  for  a  man  who  has 
spent  over  half  of  his  life  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  helping  others.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  associated  with 
him  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  praise.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OBOKGIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3-6,  1980,  I  was  unvoidably 
absent  from  the  Capitol  and  missed  a 
series  of  votes.  If  I  had  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Yes  to  House  Joint  Resolution  414— 
National  Bicycling  Day  (rollcall  No. 
108). 

No  to  House  Joint  Resolution  445— 
National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week  (rollcall 
No.  109). 

No  to  House  Joint  Resolution  463— 
National  Diabetes  Week  (rollcall  No. 
110). 

No  to  HJl.  4960— Gold  Medal  for 
Gerald  F.  Spless  (rollcaU  No.  111). 

No  to  H.R.  5548— Gold  Medal  for 
Simon  Wiesenthal  (rollcaU  No.  112). 

•No  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
282- Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  recent  for- 
eign inspired  attempts  to  imdermine 
the  stability  of  Tunisia  (rollcaU  No. 
113). 

No  to  House  Resolution  575— Dis- 
missing the  election  contest  against 
Anthony  Leach  (rollcall  No.  114). 

•No  to  the  conference  report  to  S. 
643.  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  (rollcall 
No.  115). 

Yes  on  the  rule.  House  Resolution 
589,  to  H.R.  6291,  to  extend  and  in- 
crease certain  agricultural  loan  pro- 
grams (rollcall  No.  116). 

No  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  6291,  to 
extend  and  Increase  certain  agricultur- 
al loan  programs  (rollcall  No.  117). 

•No  to  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
to  H.R.  3829.  international  financial 
institutions,  that  prohibits  use  of 
funds  authorized  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  for  any  form  of  assistance  to 
any  nonmember  nation  (rollcall  No. 
119). 

•Yes  to  the  amendment  to  H.R.  3829 
that  reduces  the  authorization  for  the 
U.S.  subscription  and  contribution  to 
the  Inter-American  Bank  from  $2,749 
billion  to  $1,650  billion,  and  reduces 
the  authorization  for  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations from  $700  million  to  $600  mil- 
lion (roUcall  No.  121). 

•Yes  to  the  amendment  to  H.R.  3829 
that  reduces  the  authorization  for  the 


'Received  live  pair. 
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UJB.  contribution  to  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Fund  from  $445  million  to 
$180  million  (roUcall  No.  122). 

•Yes  to  the  amendment  to  H.R.  3829 
that  sought  to  prohibit  payments  to 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
or  the  African  Development  Fund 
which  exceed  90  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization level  so  long  as  the  average 
salary  levels  of  the  persormel  of  that 
institution  exceed  by  10  percent  or 
more  the  average  salary  levels  of  per- 
sonnel in  comparable  U.S.  Govern- 
ment positions  (rollcall  No.  123). 

*No  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  3829, 
the  international  financial  Institutions 
(rollcall  No.  124).« 


EX-COMMISSIONERS    OF    INSUR- 
ANCE AT  WORK  IN  INDUSTRY 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
surance Is  a  business  which  affects 
almost  every  American. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  press 
reports  on  a  wide  range  of  question- 
able insurance  practices  such  as  over- 
charging, redlining,  and  unnecessary 
cancer  insurance.  Consumers  have  a 
right  to  be  assured  that  those  who  reg- 
ulate this  industry  are  independent 
minded  men  and  women.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  ties  between  regulators  and 
those  regxilated  are  often  closer  than 
they  should  be.  In  this  regard  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  Washington 
Post  article  of  March  3,  "Ex-Commis- 
sioners of  Insurance  at  Work  in  Indus- 
try." 

The  text  follows: 
Survey  of  Former  Rexsulators  by  Consum- 
ers DHION— EX-COBOUSSIONERS  OF  IHSUR- 

AMCE  AT  Work  ih  Industry 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

More  than  a  third  of  the  immediate  past 
state  insurance  commissioners  now  work  in 
the  industry  they  once  regulated,  according 
to  a  survey  in  the  March  Consumer  Re- 
ports. 

The  survey,  done  late  last  year  by  Con- 
sumers Union,  the  magazine's  nonprofit 
publisher,  established  the  whereabouU  of 
the  50  state  insurance  commissioners  who 
preceded  the  current  incumbents. 

"We  found  that  the  former  New  York 
commissioner  Lb  worldng  for  Travelers  (In- 
surance)," Consumer  Reports  said  in  the 
second  article  in  a  two-part  .series  on  life  in- 
surance. 

"The  former  Pennsylvania  commissioner 
is  working  for  Alllanz.  a  European  insurance 
group  that  has  been  acquiring  U.S.  insur- 
ance companies,"  the  article  continued. 

"The  former  Illinois  commissioner  is 
working  for  Ryan  Insurance  Group.  The 
former  Missouri  commissioner  is  working 
for  Kemper,  and  the  former  Ohio  commis- 
sioner is  working  for  Nationwide. 

"In  all.  CU  learned  that  19  previous  state 
commissioners  found  employment  in  the  in- 
surance industry  after  leaving  office.  One 
can  hardly  be  surprised  if  present  state  com- 
missioners want  to  be  appreciated  by  VIFs 
in  the  industry  they  are  regulating." 
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The  states  won  the  right  to  regulate  the 
Industry  under  a  federal  law,  the  McCarran- 
Ferguaon  Act.  passed  in  1944.  C^nstmier  Re- 
ports said  that  an  insurance  executive, 
asked  if  he  would  prefer  state  or  federal  reg- 
ulation, replied,  "Would  you  rather  be  regu- 
lated by  60  monkeys  or  by  King  Kong?" 

The  performance  of  state  regulators  was 
faulted  in  a  1979  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  is  the  investigative 
aim  of  Congress. 

The  GAO  said  that  sUte  insurance  de- 
partments were  underfunded,  understaffed 
and  they  had  failed  to  maintain  "an  arms- 
length  relationship  between  the  regulators 
and  the  regulated." 

Six  years  earUer.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  that  the  staffs  of  sUte  insurance 
departments  had  doubled  between  1945  and 
1973.  but  during  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  insurance  companies  had  in- 
creased four-fold  and  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance ten-fold. 

The  1979  GAO  report,  indicating  things 
hadn't  changed  much,  said:  "In  general,  the 
number  of  indi'/lduals  on  insurance  depart- 
ment staffs  with  relevant  professional  train- 
ing is  small,  departments  spend  little  to  up- 
grade staff  skills,  and  salan'  levels  are  low 
in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  sirrilar  profes- 
sionals elsewhere."  In  addition,  many  regu- 
latory officials,  including  commissioners, 
not  only  exit  to  the  industry,  but  enter  the 
"revolving  door"  from  it 

President  Carter,  in  a  mid-January  letter 
to  all  of  the  governors,  urged  them  to  give 
"most  careful  consideration"  to  model  state 
regulation  proposals  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

"Americans  spend  over  $30  billion  a  year 
on  life-insurance  prem.lum  payments," 
Carter  wrote.  "Yet  too  often,  consiuners 
lack  the  basic  cost  information  they  need  to 
find  the  best  policy  at  the  lowest  price." 

Consumer  Reports'  computations  showed 
that  for  a  45-year-old  man  buying  $100,000 
of  participating  ca.sh-value  life  insurance, 
the  projected  difference  over  20  years  be- 
tween the  lowest-priced  and  highest -priced 
policies  would  exceed  $34,000.* 


HOW  USICA  HANDLED  THE 
AFGHANISTAN-IRAN  CRISES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1980 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
International  Communication  Agency 
(USICA),  formerly  known  as  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  (USIA),  is  forbid- 
den to  distribute  Its  products  within 
the  United  States.  By  and  large  this  Is 
a  useful  restriction.  There  is  always 
the  danger  of  abuse  of  tax  dollars  to 
propagandize  the  American  people  for 
partisan  purposes.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  much  more  should  be  known  by 
the  taxpayers  of  what  USICA  says  and 
does  on  their  behalf  overseas.  I  would 
hope  that  some  accommodation  can  be 
reached  so  that  Americans  can  have 
more  USICA  material  to  examine 
within  the  guidelines  laid  down  by 
Congress  so  stop  partisan  use  of  such 
material 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  case  remains 
that  USICA— which  Includes  the  Voice 
of  America  (VOA),  our  official  interna- 
tional broadcasting  station— has  been 
doing  quite  a  bit  during  the  Iranian- 
Afghan  crises. 
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Recently  USICA  World,  the  in-house 
publication  of  that  agency,  published 
a  story  about  the  activities  of  USICA 
during  the  crises.  I  thought  our  col- 
leagues would  like  to  see  how  USICA 
views  Its  own  handling  of  the  crises. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  In  the 
Record.  "How  USICA  Responded  to 
the  Iranian  and  Afghan  Crises." 
USICA  World.  February-March,  1980. 
How  USICA  Respomded  to  the  Ibakiah  ahs 
ArcHAif  Crises 
VOICE  of  ameuca 

The  Iranian  and  Afghan  crises  dominate 
VGA's  275  newscasts  made  daily  in  38  lan- 
guages. These  programa  highlight  X3&  Gov- 
ernment statements  as  veil  as  IntenaUonal 
reaction  to  events  in  Tehran  and  Kabul.  Re- 
garding Iran,  broadcasts  stress  (1)  that  the 
hostages  are  the  real  issue  and  must  be  re- 
leased. (2)  that  the  United  SUtec  Is  pursu- 
ing all  peaceful  and  legal  means  to  resolve 
the  crisis.  (3)  that  the  tatematlonal  commu- 
nity supports  the  United  States,  and  (4) 
that  American  society  stands  united  in  its 
support  of  the  President's  handling  of  the 
crisis. 

VOA  also  emphasizes  (1)  that  once  the 
hostages  are  released  the  VS.  will  listen  to 
Iran's  grievances  and  (2)  that  prolonging 
the  crisis  is  counter  to  Iran's  own  interests, 
especially  its  revolutionary  goals.  At  the 
same  time,  VOA  tries  to  "humanize"  the 
image  of  the  hostages  to  evoke  a  sympathet- 
ic response  to  them  as  human  beings  rather 
than  mere  cogs  in  an  impersonal  diplomatic 
machine. 

Regarding  Afghanistan.  VOA  has  stressed 
the  violation  of  international  rules  of  be- 
havior and  of  Afghanistan's  right  to  self-de- 
termination. 

In  terms  of  specific  programming.  VOA 
has  done  news  analyses  of  both  crises  since 
they  began  and  also  has  summarized  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  press  comment  about  them. 
Recent  programming  highlights  have  in- 
cluded Joseph  Slfico  on  "Press  Conference 
U.S-A."  answering  questions  on  Iran,  and 
Undersecretary  of  SUte  David  Newsom  on 
"Dateline"  discussing  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 
VOA  carried  the  UJ*.  Security  CouncU 
debate  on  Iran  live  in  both  English  and  Rus- 
sian and  presented  extensive  simimaries  of 
the  debate  In  other  languages.  UJ*.  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim's  mlsElon.  Prt-sident 
Carter's  address  to  the  American  people  on 
January  4.  and  developments  in  both  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  AfghanisUm 
have  been  thoroughly  reported  and  ajia- 
lysed. 

The  Voice  also  aired  a  seven-program 
series  on  Islam.  Among  the  participants 
were  specialists  Dr.  John  Reudy  of  George- 
town University,  Charles  Adams  of  McOill 
University,  Pazlur  Rahman  of  University  of 
Chicago.  Shabblr  Khan  of  Alighar  Moslem 
University  of  India,  and  Salim  Azam.  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Islamic  Council  of 
Europe  in  Iiondon. 

The  Wireless  FUe  produced  a  flow  of 
Items  every  day  to  USICA  staffs  all  over  the 
world  for  media  placement  and  for  back- 
ground use  overseas  by  Journalists  and 
other  national  leaders  and  opinion-makers. 
Regarding  Iran,  the  focus  has  been  on  the 
hostages  and  on  efforts  to  free  them.  Wire- 
less items  also  have  stressed  the  legal  and 
humanitarian  aspects  of  the  crisis. 

The  File  pro\ided  a  compendium  of  world 
media  opinion  about  the  terrorism  in  Iran 
and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
showing  enormous  international  disapproval 
of  both  actions. 

Comment  by  U.5.  Congressmen  and  for- 
eign leaders  demonstrating  tbe  wldcsprecd 
support  for  the  U.S.  position  in  Iran  and  dls- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Iranian  students  were  facing  and  to  advise 
them  on  how  to  avoid  either  harassment  of 
the  students  or  actions  vis-a-vis  the  local 
communities  that  might  exacerbate  the  in- 
ternational situation. 

ECA  has  been  in  continual  contact  with 
the  Treasury  Department  concerning  finan- 
cial pipblems  faced  by  Iranian  students  in 
the  United  States.  It  also  has  maintained 
close  contact  with-  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  and  the  National  Association  of  For- 
eign Student  Affairs  with  advice  on  how  to 
minimize  problems  with  Iranian  students  in 
the  U.S. 

The  Office  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  has 
provided  policy  direction  for  USICA  and  for 
other  foreign  affairs  agencies  in  regard  to 
public  affairs  aspects  of  the  crises.  Back- 
ground and  policy  papers  for  State  Depart- 
ment and  USICA  have  analyzed  public  af- 
fairs problems  faced  not  only  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  but  throughout  the  Middle 
East.  The  policy  guidance  mechanism,  al- 
ready in  place  and  working  since  the  start  of 
the  Iranian  crisis,  was  readily  expanded  to 
deal  with  the  breaking  Afghan  situation. 

All  UA  Public  Affairs  Officers  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  asked  to  assess  and 
analyze  reaction  in  their  countries  to  both 
the  Iranian  crisis  and  the  U.S.  response. 

The  area  office  has  assigned  a  policy  offi- 
cer to  consult  on  VOA  broadcasts  concern- 
ing the  crisis. 

Since  the  begiiming  of  the  Iranian  crisis, 
three  USICA  officers  have  been  a  part  of 
the  Iran  Working  Group  at  the  Department 
of  S'uUe.  With  their  specific  training  and  ex- 
perience in  media  relations,  these  officers 
have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  han- 
dling the  many  hundreds  of  press  and  tele- 
vision inquiries. 

Foreign  Press  Center:  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs Harold  H.  Saunders  spoke  to  a  number 
of  foreign  joumalisU  at  USICA's  Foreign 
Press  Center  on  the  continuing  crisis  In 
Iran. 

Interest  by  the  foreign  press  in  the  State 
Department's  noon  press  briefing,  piped 
daily  into  the  Press  Center,  remained  high 
throughout  the  holidays.  The  number  of 
correspondents  usually  diminishes  at  year's 
end  as  the  Journalists  return  to  their  home 
countries  for  vacation.  This  holiday  season, 
however,  the  Center  was  filled  every  day  as 
JournalisU  remained  In  Washington  to  cover 
the  unfolding  Iranian  and  Afghan  stories.# 
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think  It  is  important  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

Seeing  and  hearing  Senator  Oold- 
WATER  last  night  made  me  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  had  he 
been  given  such  a  fair  and  Impartial 
opportunity  in  1964  when  he  was  seek- 
ing the  Presidency.  Back  in  those 
days.  If  my  colleagues  remember,  the 
news  media  behaved  a  Uttle  different- 
ly, portraying  the  Senator  as  a  radical 
who  would  undoubtedly  preside  over 
Armageddon  If  he  were  elected.  How 
soon  we  forget.  Today,  some  16  years 
later,  I  have  a  hunch  that  most  Ameri- 
cans agree  with  his  every  word. 

Perhaps  if  Barry  Ooldwater  had 
moved  Into  the  White  House  in  1965, 
Lyndon  Johnson  would  still  be  enjoy- 
ing retirement  on  the  LBJ  Ranch 
Richard  Nixon  might  still  be  in  New 
York  practicing  law  with  John  Mitch- 
ell, and  Jimmy  Carter  would  probably 
be  Just  another  former  Georgia  Gover- 
nor, tending  to  the  family  peanut  busi- 
ness. How  different  it  might  have 
been.* 


HOW  NOT  TO  FIGHT  INFLATION 
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A  RARE  ACCOLADE  DUE  CBS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
not  often  that  I  take  time  to  praise 
one  of  the  major  television  networks 
but  this  morning  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
rare  compliment  to  correspondent 
Harry  Reasoner  and  the  weekly  televi- 
sion show,  "60  Minutes  "  for  their  pro- 
fessional handling  last  night  of  an 
interview  with  an  American  patriot. 
Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 

TV  interviews  with  conservatives  are 
not  always  as  well  done  as  was  Mr. 
Reasoner's  last  night.  Even  though  we 
make  up  the  vast  majority  within  our 
own  party,  some  commentators  like  to 
portray  us  as  an  extremist  element 
within  the  American  political  system, 
pure  fraud,  of  course,  but  nevertheless 
a  part  of  life  for  us.  That  is  why  I 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1980 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unques- 
tionably. Inflation  Is  the  country's  No. 

1  problem  which.  If  not  abated  soon, 
threatens  to  erode  aU  of  the  economic 
gains  made  since  World  War  II. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  na- 
tional affliction,  we  need  to  do  so  hon 
estly  and  realistically.  Too  many  in 
and  out  of  Government  are  making  In- 
flation the  scapegoat  for  other  eco- 
nomic and  political  Ills.  One  example 
is  the  current  rush  to  balance  the 
budget  as  a  means  of  halting  Inflation, 
but  as  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  indicated  1V4  years  ago.  $25  bU- 
lion  in  budget  cuts  would  shave  only 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  off  the  infla- 
tion rate  over  1  year. 

As  noted  by  Gar  Alperovltz  and  Jeff 
Faux,  codirectors  of  the  National 
Center  for  Economic  Alternatives  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  March  9: 

Whatever  the  short-term  t>olitlcal  value  of 
a  budget-cutting  binge,  it  clearly  has  little 
to  do  with  our  real  and  urgent  inflation 
problems. 

If  we  are  to  seriously  confront  infla- 
tion, we  must  get  to  the  root  causes  of 
the  problem.  According  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  inflation  rose  13.7 
percent  in  1979.  of  which  energy  37 
percent,  housing  15.2  percent,  and 
food  and  medical  costs  about  10  percent 
apiece  were  the  major  contributors. 
They  are  the  so-called  basic  necessities, 
which  accounted  for  17.6  percent  of  the 
overall  increase.  The  inflation  rate  for 
consumer  items  other  than  necessities 
increased  by  less  than  1  percent. 

In  their  article.  How  Not  To  Fight 
Inflation."  Alperovltz  and  Faux  offer  a 
prescription  to  be  applied  where  infla< 
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tion  Is  hurting  us  the  most— energy, 
housing,  food,  and  health  care.  It  will 
not  be  painless,  nor  will  it  bring  heal- 
ing overnight.  But  at  least  we  would 
be  applying  the  medication  In  the 
proper  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  article  re- 
ferred to  above  so  closely  parallels  my 
own  thinking  on  the  subject,  I  am 
placing  the  article  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  this  time. 

How  Not  To  Fight  Inflation 
We  are  about  to  go  through  another 
round  in  the  symbolic  waltz  that  passes  for 
a  strategy  to  control  Inflation.  Frightened 
by  January's  18.2  percent  annual-rate  rise  in 
consumer  prices  and  by  widespread  calls  for 
wage  and  price  controls,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration plans  to  hand  us  about  $20  billion  in 
budget  cuts— $4  billion  this  year,  the  rest  in 
fiscal  1981. 

In  a  S2  trillion  economy  the  effect  will  be 
roughly  similar  to  using  a  22-caliber  rifle  to 
deflect  a  charging  elephant.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  calculated  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  $25  billion  in  budget  cuts 
would  shave  a  mere  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
off  the  inflation  rate  over  a  year.  The  opti- 
mists think  we  might  get  two-tenths  to 
three-tenths  of  a  point  less  inflation.  What- 
ever the  short-term  political  value  of  a 
budget-cutting  binge,  it  clearly  has  little  to 
do  with  our  real  and  urgent  Inflation  prob- 
lems. 

Budget-cutting  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
whai.  Arthur  Okun  has  called  "muddle- 
through  economics,"  a  strategy  based  on 
the  assumption  that  government  should  not 
directly  deal  with  the  larger  forces  batter- 
ing the  economy,  or  at  least  not  on  purpose. 
In  other  words,  the  strategy  simply  means 
trying  to  stave  off  disaster  in  the  hope  that 
your  luck  will  turn. 

This  crossed-fingers  school  is  not  without 
its  virtues.  When  times  are  good  and  eco- 
nomic forces  stable,  a  case  of  sorts  can  be 
made  for  leaving  things  pretty  rtuch  as  they 
are  and  merely  tinkering  at  the  margin.  But 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  massive  changes  in 
our  economic  relationships  against  which 
muddle-through  is  of  little  help. 

The  administration's  inability  to  go 
beyond  wishful  thinking  was  reflected  early 
on  when  the  president  refused  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  reauthorize  his  power  to  impose 
standby  wage  and  price  controls.  For  the 
president  to  throw  away  his  most  important 
weapon  (a  weapwn  even  when  it  is  not  used) 
was  a  remarkable  act  that  he  surely  will 
regret.  With  inflation  unlikely  to  ease 
much,  let  alone  go  away,  he  probably  will  be 
forced  to  ask  for  the  popularly  supported 
controls  at  some  point.  While  we  wait  we 
can  expect  a  round  of  price  increases  by 
businessmen  who  want  to  get  in  their  boosts 
before  the  price  gates  slam  down. 

But  the  issues  facing  us  go  beyond  con- 
trols and  even  beyond  the  appalling  fact 
that  the  budget  ax  U  likely  to  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  weakest  members  of  society. 
They  go  to  the  larger  question  of  whether 
we  will  simply  continue  to  hope  that  "some- 
thing will  turn  up"-or  whether  we  will,  on 
purpose,  attack  the  central  causes  of  infla- 
tion. Critics  are  correct  In  sUtlng  that  If 
controls  are  clamped  on.  there  would  merely 
be  another  explosion  of  prices  and  wages 
once  they  are  removed— imless  we  simulta- 
neously root  out  the  causes. 

Our  new  inflation,  it  must  be  understood, 
does  not  stem  primarily  from  generalized 
pressures.  It  has  been  concentrated  in  a  few 
key  sectors  for  most  of  the  "708.  Virtually  all 
the  increase  in  the  inflation  rate  between 
1978  and  1979  was  caused  by  special  and  by 
now  familiar  factors  that  increased  prices  of 
the  "basic  necessities"— energy,  food,  hous- 
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Ing  and  medical  costs.  The  combined  rate 
for  these  items  was  10.8  percent  in  1978;  last 
year  it  skyrocketed  to  17.8  percent.  By  ocn- 
trast.  the  inflation  rate  for  oonsumo'  Items 
other  than  these  necessities  changed  <Hily 
from  6.5  percent  to  6.8  percent 

Conventional  wisdom  has  viewed  inflatkm 
In  these  key  sectors  as  "temporary  aberra- 
tions." The  prescription  is  for  wage  earners 
to  absorb  the  "shodu"  and  then  the  econo- 
my will  resume  its  normal  path.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  Alfred  Kahn's  repeated  argu- 
ment that  although  "the  desire  to  keep  pace 
by  catch-up  increases  is  certainly 
understandable  .  .  .  unfortunately  it  is  not 
possible  .  .  ."  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  has  put  the  case  mwe 
bluntly:  "The  standard  of  living  of  the  aver- 
age American  has  to  decline." 

Yet  the  necessities  account  for  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  spending  of  four  out  of  five 
families;  they  take  up  90  percent  of  spend- 
ing for  the  lower  20  percent  of  society  and 
even  more  for  the  poor  among  them  (who 
must  go  constantly  in  debt— or  steal— to  pay 
for  groceries  and  rent).  Real  spendable 
eamii\gs  of  the  average  worker  declined 
more  than  5  percent  last  year.  There  may 
he  some  modest  fat  in  family  budgets,  but  it 
is  both  economically  and  politically  absurd, 
as  well  as  morally  unconscionable,  to  expect 
family  budgets  to  absorb  all  of  the  17.6  per- 
cent inflation  rate  Increase  in  basic  necessi- 
ties—a rate  which  in  1979  was  virtually 
double  the  average  8  to  9  percent  wage  set- 
Uements.  This,  however,  has  been  precisely 
the  premise  of  most  of  the  administration's 
strategy. 

Specifically,  what  Kahn  and  Volcker  have 
in  mind  is  a  deflationary  policy  to  force 
down  general  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Here  is  where  their  economics  becrane 
more  muddled;  The  past  failures  in  the  "ne- 
cessities" sectors  are  now  "spilling  over" 
into  wage  demands,  as  they  inevitably  had 
to.  But  symbolic  budget  cuts  will  not  signifi- 
cantly affect  demand,  nor  will  they  do  much 
about  food  and  fuel  prices. 

Indeed,  the  administration  hasn't  done 
much  generally  to  ease  inflation  in  the  key 
sectors.  Tightening  the  money  supply  obvi- 
ously increases  both  business  costs— particu- 
larly threatening  the  survival  of  small 
businesses— and  monthly  home  mortgage 
payments.  It  also  increases  long-term  infla- 
tionary problems  in  housing  by  reducing  in- 
vestment. When  he  presided  over  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  William  Miller  had 
the  honesty  at  one  point  to  acknowledge  the 
substantial  irrelevancy  of  monetary  policy  to 
the  biggest  sectoral  problems.  Moreover,  In 
energy,  as  is  well  known,  the  administration 
has  deliberately  stimulated  inflation  with 
its  price-decontrol  policy. 

Only  in  connection  with  its  weak  hospital 
cost-containment  proposals  and  support  for 
a  slight  expansion  of  assistance  to  health 
maintenance  organizations  did  it  seriously 
attempt  to  target  a  basic-necessity  sector. 
But  the  approach  here  has  been  half-heart- 
ed, and.  more  importantly,  the  anti-inflation 
benefits  would  be  counteracted  if  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  for  catastrophic-only 
health  insurance  were  implemented. 

Unless  we  focus  on  the  necessities  wbOe 
wage-price  controls  are  in  effect,  we  wHI 
squeeze  family  Income  even  further.  This 
has  happened  already  under  the  voluntary 
wage-price  program,  and  it  will  worsen  if 
key  items  in  the  family  budget— fuel  oil  and 
food,  for  example— are  allowed  to  skyrocket 
(as  has  happened  in  the  past  during  periods 
of  controls)  while  wages  are  held  down  with 
the  force  of  law.  We  could  see  a  replay  of 
the  Nixon  program,  properly  described  by 
one  of  the  top  men  in  then  charge,  Arnold 
Weber,  as  a  mechanism  to  "zap  labor." 
Wage-price  controls  by  themselves  would  ao> 
tually  do  more  than  that  today:  They  would 
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crush  the  average  hooseboU  budget.  UxHess. 
tiiat  is.  «e  go  beyond  postmtac. 

Bazry  Bosmnth.  to  his  credit,  has  ac- 
knowledged that  much  of  the  anti-inflation 
stiategy  be  helped  design  as  director  of  the 
CouncO  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  was 
based  on  the  telse  aiw""!^**"  that  we  can 
treat  Inflation  in  the  necessities  as  aberra- 
tions. 

Can  anyone  believe  energy  prices  aiU  go 
anywhere  but  up  durtog  the  1980i.  esi^dal- 
ly  with  the  president  letting  domestic 
energy  prices  rise  to  OPBC-deteimined 
levels?  The  same  holds  for  food:  Aa  food  an- 
alyst Lester  Brown  notes,  the  growing  gap 
between  world  food  demand  and  supply 
"takes  us  to  the  bottom  line."  tvomising 
future  price  rises  "that  may  dwarf  those  of 
the  recent  past"  To  what  but  «>iralling 
health  care  costs  can  we  look  forward  as  the 
population  ages  and  as  medical  science  de- 
velops new  technolocies  that  are  not  sub- 
jected to  hard  cost-benefit  analyses?  Simi- 
larly, by  driving  interest  rates  high  enough, 
we  may  succeed  In  making  It  impassible  for 
young  couples  to  own  a  home,  taut  how  wUl 
we  prevent  the  rent  increases  that  will 
result  (people  have  to  live  somewhere)  from 
forcing  poor  people  out  of  theirs? 

Controls  alone  self-evldently  do  not  deal 
with  the  fundamentals  of  health  care  Infla- 
tion. We  need  Instead  a  steady  expansion  of 
prepaid  health  care  and  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  employtng  salaried  ];»x>- 
fessionals.  We  also  need  to  devote  far  more 
of  our  national  health  resources  to  health 
education  and  other  public  and  occupation- 
al health  measures. 

The  longer-term  Inflathm  in  housing  re- 
quires us  to  expand  the  supply  to  bring  it 
Into  line  with  growing  demand.  Current 
tight-money  strategies  aim  only  at  dampen- 
ing short-term  speculation  and  nm  contrary 
to  the  f  undamoital  problem:  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  surge  tai  household  formations  as 
the  postwar  baby  boom  has  become  a  family 
boom  and  as  more  i>eople  (divorcees,  the 
young  and  the  elderly)  are  living  alone.  In 
the  1980s  we  will  need  a  phased  program 
which  steadily  allocates  more  credit  and  in- 
vestment to  the  housing  sector. 

Recontrol  of  energy  prices  (at  least  in  ne- 
cessities areas)  is  essential  if  the  energy  part 
of  Inflation  is  ever  to  be  controUed.  But  re- 
control  makes  sense  only  If  coupled  with 
direct  measures  to  achieve  energy  conserva- 
tion. These  include  gasoline  rationing. 
tough  auto  mOeage  standards  and  more 
meaningful  solar,  gaaohol  and  Insulation 
and  weatherizatlon  programs,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  expanded  systems  of  mass  transit  and 
passenger  railroads.  Direct  govemment-to- 
government  efforU  to  diversify  our  oil 
supply  with  more  non-OPEC  countries  are 
also  essential. 

The  obstacles  to  solving  our  underlying 
food  Inflation  problems  are  more  poliiical 
than  economic  We  are  not  in  a  shortage  sit- 
uation here  as  in  energy.  Relative  to  domes- 
tic needs,  the  United  State*  is  the  richest 
agricultural  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  export  half  of  our  grain. 

But  the  United  SUtes  (unlike  virtually 
every  other  major  Industrialized  country) 
does  not  yet  have  a  serious  policy  of  Insulat- 
ing our  domestic  food  economy  from  the  ef- 
fects of  short-term  wwld  shortages.  A 
system  of  export  management  coupled  with 
expanded  deficiency  paymenU  to  farmers, 
could  sUbilIze  domestic  grain  prices  and 
thereby  also  reduce  fluctuaU<ms  In  meat 
supplies.  International  agreemenU  on  grain 
reserves  must  also  be  pursued. 

In  short  for  our  anti-lnflatlon  strategy  to 
be  something  other  than  wishful  thinking 
or  a  repeat  of  Richard  Nlzon't  election-year 
controls  program,  this  admlnlstratian  or  the 
next  must  have  a  clear  plan  for  bow  it 
wants  to  reshape  the  key  markets  generat- 
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All  through  the  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed energetic  participation  by  more 
than  38.000  girls,  aged  7  through  17,  in 
activities  which  benefit  people  of  all 
backgrounds.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
pride  that  I  salute  these  young  women 
dedicated  to  peace,  and  moved  by  a 
sense  of  service  to  all. 

Girl  Scouting  is  a  movement  with 
multipurpose.  Girl  Scouts  include  all 
people  in  their  worldwide  family  by 
regularly  visiting  the  elderly  in  homes 
and  providing  them  with  companion- 
ship. They  have  the  ability  to  generate 
laughter  in  the  eyes  of  children  and 
older  Scouts  tutor  inner-city  children 
in  reading  and  other  skills.  There  are 
camps  for  learning— from  the  camara- 
derie of  a  fire  and  a  song,  to  the  recog- 
nition of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
importance  of  a  clean  and  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

Girl  Scouting  instills  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  all  its  members.  Scout- 
ing encourages  Individual  and  group 
involvement  that  is  necessary  for 
people  to  truly  enjoy  a  community 
spirit.  Civic  programs,  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  retarded  and  handi- 
capped, hikes  in  the  forest,  craft 
bazaars,  international  exchange  pro- 
grams, recycling  projects,  and  grand- 
parent "adoption"  programs  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  service  activities  in- 
volving the  Girl  Scouts.  A  sense  of 
service  is  not  the  only  benefit  of  scout- 
ing, however.  The  mutual  trust  and 
friendship  formed  between  girls  of  all 
ages  is  a  reward  to  cherish  forever, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  us  to  honor 
this  wonderful  organization  that  has 
done  so  much  for  world  unity  and 
peace  in  the  past  68  years.  May  they 
continue  to  uphold  the  values  of  our 
forefathers,  and  the  goodness  of 
today.  Scoutirvg  shall  continue  to 
spread  its  high  ideals  to  everyone,  ev- 
erywhere.© 
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LEFT  WINGERS  GRUDGINGLY 

RECOGNIZE  CHILES  ECONOMIC 
SUCCESS 


GIR! .  SCOUTS -1^1980 

HON.WIXIAMH.NATCHER 

OF  KENTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOT  SE  Or  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Mondi  13/.  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  NAT  CHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  March  9-16.  the 
more  than  1 ,000  Girl  Scout  troops 
throughout  he  United  States  will 
celebrate  the  68th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  C  Irl  Scouts  of  America,  an 
organization  irought  over  from  Eng- 
land by  Julie  ;te  Low  in  1912.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  praise 
this  fine  grot  p  for  their  many  contri- 
butions to  uorld  friendship  every- 
where. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
left  throughout  the  world  remains 
adamant  that  Chile  and  its  leader  Pin- 
ochet will  never  be  forgiven  for 
thwarting  their  plans  to  take  over 
Chile.  However,  in  this  hatred  the  left 
has  been  confounded  by  how  well 
Chile  has  succeeded  by  turning  to  cap- 
italism without  any  real  help  from  the 
United  States.  Her  economy  is  boom- 
ing. Concurrently  with  this  economic 
prosperity  has  been  a  lessening  of 
government  controls  and  it  was  also 
recently  announced  that  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  right  to  strike  for  peri- 
ods of  up  to  60  days  have  been  restored 
in  Chile.  Critics  may  say  that 
this  is  not  enough,  but  what  rights  do 
Cuban  workers  have  to  strike?  Two 


colunms  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London  for  February  25,  1980  follow: 
[From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  25, 1980) 

Left-Wincers  Grudgingly  Recognise 

Chile's  Economic  Success 

(By  Michael  Field) 

Chile's  economic  recovery  under  the  stem 
hand  of  Gen.  Pinochet,  is  now  aduiowf- 
edged  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  World  Bank  and  inter-American  eco- 
nomic policy  circles. 

More  significantly,  it  is  even  finding 
grudging  recognition  from  some  Left-wing 
opponents  to  Chile  itself. 

They  see  today's  slight  "liberalisation"  of 
the  regime  as  a  direct  result  of  growing  na- 
tional prosperity. 

The  fact  that  things  are  generally  better, 
despite  the  persistent  social  flaws  ^vhich 
Chile's  succession  of  "progressive"  regimes 
failed  ever  to  remedy,  is  showing  up  the 
threadbare  nature  of  the  "developmental" 
theories  popular  in  the  1960s  and  which  ac- 
tually set  back  economic  and  social  growth 
in  many  Latin  American  and  other  Third 
World  countries. 

SUSTAINED  GROWTH 

With  a  growth-rate  of  8.6  per  cent  last 
year- likely  to  be  about  eight  per  cent  again 
this  year— and  inflation  agato  cut  from  the 
exceptional  40  per  cent  of  1979  and  forecast 
at  about  20  per  cent  in  1980,  the  Chilean 
economy  is  doing  well  by  any  standards 
today. 

Prom  an  almost  breakdown  to  1973,  under 
the'  Leftist  coalition,  with  inflation  at  alwut 
1.000  per  cent,  the  Treasury  empty  and  pro- 
duction almost  at  a  standstill,  Chile  has  now 
experienced  three-and-a-half  years  of  sus- 
tatoed  GNP  growth  at  double  its  historial 
rate. 

Recovery  has  been  during  the  worst  world 
recession  since  1929  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 
planners'  aim  to  make  Chile  less  vulnerable 
than  before  to  world  economic  shifts. 

The  most  common  reproach  nowadays 
made  to  the  economic  team,  led  by  Sr 
Sergio  De  Castro,  Minister  of  Finance,  con- 
cerns their  "narrow  monetarism." 

It  is  said  that  by  seeking  financial  equilib- 
rium, rejection  of  import  substitution,  dras- 
tic reduction  of  the  state's  involvement  to 
trade  and  todustry.  they  have  produced  a 
sheaf  of  impressive  figures  and  a  middle- 
class  bonanza.  But  at  the  expense  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

Income  is  being  concentrated,  not  distrib- 
uted. Unemployment  Is  tocreasing.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  real  proof  of  this  new  "concentra- 
tion." 

No  thorough  study  of  poverty  in  Chile  has 
been  made  for  several  years.  Many  assump- 
tions are  based  on  an  out-of-date  Church 
study  of  "extreme  poverty"  made  before  the 
illusory  experiments  of  Allende's  "Popular 
Unity." 

A  recent  University  of  Chile  study  of  un- 
employment in  the  Greater  Santiago  area 
seemed  to  establish  that  this  has  neither  de- 
teriorated nor  improved  since  1970— a  some- 
what negative  tribute  to  the  government's 
reversal  of  the  artificial  employment  meth- 
ods of  both  the  Christian  Democrat  and  So- 
cialist-Communist regimes. 

Santiago  today  is  a  cheerful  bustling  city, 
its  shops  bursting  at  the  seams  with  import- 
ed goods  at  reasonable  prices,  packed  with 
shoppers  at  all  hours. 

The  awful  slums,  the  "Poblaclones,"  still 
exist,  their  Inhabitants  eking  out  an  exist- 
ence based  nowadays  on  Roman  Catholic 
aid.  government  social  assistance  and  "mini- 
mum employment"  provisions. 

Improvement  there  is  slow  to  come.  But 
under  Christian  Democrats.  Socialists  and 
Communists   these  slums  existed  without 
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the  cheerful  and  expanding  atmosphere  of 
the  growing  middle  class. 

HXW  ATTITUDES 

For  years  Santiago  was  a  Latin  replica  of 
East  Berlin  to  its  worst  days,  thanks  to 
import  substitution  which  denied  the  public 
access  to  world  produce  and  offered  mostly 
shoddy,  high-priced  local  Imitations. 

Criticisms  of  the  "social  market  economjr" 
on  Friedmanite  prtoclples,  is  essentially  po- 
Utical. 

Meanwhile  new  standards  and  attitudes  to 
life  are  being  generated  throughout  Chilean 
society  which  are  likely  to  make  a  return  to 
earlier  Irresponsible  demagogy  unlikely 
when,  one  day,  the  political  boom  Is  lifted. 

CHILK  ALLOWS  STRIKES  BUT  LIMITS  THEM 

New  labour  laws  totroduced  to  Chile  last 
year  by  President  Pinochet  have  restored 
collective  bargatolng  and  permit  strikes  last- 
ing up  to  60  days. 

There  have  been  about  20  strikes,  toclud- 
ing  one  at  El  Teniente  copper  mtoe.  There 
has  been  no  violence,  no  military  toterfer- 
ence. 

The  "labour  plan,"  Introduced  by  Setlor 
Jose  Ptoera,  Labour  Minister,  has  had  a 
mixed  reception  since  it  subjects  union  lead- 
erS-io  more  control  by  grass-roots  member- 
ship and  rules  out  the  union  politics  of  pre- 
vious regimes. 

CHECK  TO  inflation 

The  plan  complements  the  Government's 
free-enterprise  economic  policy.  It  prevents 
unions  from  imposing  inflationary  wage  set- 
tlements. Productivity  is  the  ruling  factor  to 
negotiation. 

Sceptical  workers  so  far  see  the  new  free- 
dom as  "better  than  nothing"  but  as  weight- 
ed to  employers'  favour. 

The  idea  is  to  preclude  vast  trade  union 
groupings  with  political  ambitions  and  also, 
by  limiting  wage  negotiations  to  todividual 
establishments,  to  prevent  nationwide  "soli- 
darity" strikes. 

Unions  may  be  freely  formed  according  to 
the  number  of  a  firm's  employees,  but 
closed  shops  are  forbidden. 

"We  believe  this  system  will  produce  very 
Just  results,  meantog  that  each  worker  shall 
earn  the  value  of  his  productivity,"  says 
Senor  Pinera.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Principal  Vincent  Daher  led  the  en- 
thusiastic supporters  from  Phoenix- 
ville  High  School. 

These  young  men  epitomize  the 
dedication  and  purpose  to  which  we  all 
aspire.  Their  tremendous  effort  brings 
honor  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also 
to  their  school  and  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  the  Nation  will  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  commitment  in  the 
future. 

The  members  of  the  championship 
team  are  Nick  Vodantis,  Dean  Treve- 
lino,  Steve  Vodantis.  Tim  DeBolt.  Ted 
Harrop.  John  Tometta,  Vlnce  Heck, 
Tom  Bearden.  Ted  Krancz.  Dan  Hoff- 
man. Bemle  Brewer.  Brett  Lehman. 
Byron  Brant,  Gerald  Taney,  and  Alan 
Raichle. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Phoenlxville  High  School  Phantoms 
wrestling  team  and  their  coaches,  and 
wish  them  the  best  In  all  future  en- 
deavors.* 


PHOENIXVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PHANTOMS  WRESTLING  TEAM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  pennstlvahia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
today  the  achievements  of  a  group  of 
young  men  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. For  the  fifth  straight  year,  the 
Phoenlxville  High  School  Phantoms 
wrestling  team  has  won  the  Ches- 
Mont  championship. 

This  impressive  record  might  lead  to 
the  assumption  that  their  victories 
have  become  predictable.  In  contrast, 
this  year  the  odds  and  preseason  ex- 
pectations were  against  the  team,  a 
fact  which  has  earned  It  especial  pride 
from  the  community. 

The  perseverance  and  determination 
which  resulted  in  a  championship 
team  was  nurtured  by  Coach  Lonny 
Moore,  Assistant  Coach  Matt  Gordon, 
and  Athletic  Director  Edward  Aurand. 
Principal  Richard  Newton  and  Vice 

OXX.VI 334— Part  4 


ITS  TIME  FOR  A  BIG  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  served 
with  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird,  a 
distinguished  Member  from  Wisconsin 
who  later  served  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mel  was  Imown  for  his  incisive 
thinking  and  his  brilliant  mind. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
10,  1980.  he  has  an  article  concerning 
pay  raises  for  the  military.  I  must  say 
that  I  agree  that  the  meml)ere  of  the 
military  are  imderpaid,  that  a  pay 
raise  no  doubt  would  increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  and  improve  the 
esprit  de  corps.  We  do  not  need  the 
largest  army  In  the  world,  but  we  need 
the  best  trained,  best  equipped,  and 
most  determined. 

I  enclose  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Members  the  article  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Melvin  R,  Laird. 
It's  Time  for  a  Big  Pat  Raise 

Congress  and  the  Carter  administration 
should  act  now  to  drastically  tocrease  the 
pay  and  benefits  of  VS.  military  personneL 

This  action— more  than  any  being  pro- 
posed by  the  president  to  upgrade  our  de- 
fense posture— is  necessary  to  restore  the 
services  to  the  effective  forces  that  this 
nation  demands  and  deserves.  The  All- Vol- 
unteer Force  is  t>eset  with  severe  and  grow- 
ing problems  of  both  quality  and  quantity. 
And  these  problems  are  directly  attributa- 
ble to  our  failure  to  keep  military  compen- 
sation comparable  with  the  civilian  sector. 

In  January  1973,  one  of  my  last  acts  as 
secretary  of  defense  was  to  end  draft  calls. 
With  that  step,  the  United  Stotet  embarked 
on  one  of  the  more  important  ventures  to  Its 
recent  history:  we  would  endeavor  to 
become  the  first  nation  to  modem  times  to 
matotidn  a  large  standing  military  on  an  all- 
volunteer  basis.  It  would  make  up  about  2.5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  and  rely  com- 
pletely on  the  equitable  considerations  of 
the  competitive  marketplace. 

My  confidence  that  this  would  succeed 
was  based  on  the  expectation  that  the  presi- 
dent. Congress  and  the  American  people 
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would  honor  a  commitment  to  provide  a 
meaningful  standard  of  Uvlnc  and  quality  of 
life  for  men  and  women  who  volunteered, 
and  for  their  families.  We  have  reneged  on 
this  commitment. 

Stoce  1972.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  75  percent,  while  military  eompensa- 
tion  has  risen  only  SI  percent  This  means  a 
decltoe  of  over  14  percent  to  purcbastog 
power  for  all  military  personnel,  and  a  de- 
cltoe approaching  25  percent  for  Kme  en- 
listees In  the  lower  grades.  The  average 
compensation  for  an  enlisted  penon.  Includ- 
ing pay  and  benefits,  currently  ti  $9,900. 
That  is  17  percent  below  the  lower"  stand- 
ard of  living  for  a  family  of  four  as  calculat- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUUsUea.  At 
least  100,000  and  possibly  275,000  mflltary 
families  qualify  for  welfare  payments. 
(Many  who  qualify  are  too  proud  to  apply; 
they  leave  the  service  Instead.)  Military 
coirmissaries  take  to  over  $10  mUllon  a  year 
to  food  stamps. 

A  few  concrete  examples  are  even  more 
shocking.  An  E4  plane  handler  on  the  nucle- 
ar carrier  Nimits.  deployed  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  the  Iranian  crisis,  normally 
works  16  hours  a  day.  or  about  100  hours 
per  week.  He  handles  the  F14  aircraft, 
which  costs  $25  million,  and  helps  operate  a 
$2  biUion  ship.  Tet  be  makes  less  per  hour 
than  a  cashier  at  McDonalds,  lives  below 
the  poverty  level.  Is  eligible  for  food  stamps 
and  probably  has  not  seen  his  wife  and  child 
for  six  months.  A  chief  petty  officer  on  that 
same  ship  with  17  years'  service  makes  the 
same  salary  as  a  Janitor  on  union  scale  and 
puts  in  twice  as  many  hours. 

It  Is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  services 
last  year  fell  short  of  their  recruittog  goak 
by  25.000  people.  They  have  experienced 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  shortfalls. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  all  male  volunteers 
tested  mentally  to  the  lower  half  of  the  U.S. 
population.  Five  years  ago  that  figure  was 
32  percent. 

Yet  recruiting  is  only  half  of  the  mili- 
tary's personnel  dilemma.  Retaining  quali- 
fied people  after  their  first,  second  and 
third  enlistments  Is  an  acute  problem  and 
will  get  worse  unless  remedial  action  is 
taken.  The  services  have  been  losing  over  75 
percent  of  those  complettog  their  first  en- 
listment since  1976.  About  30  percent  of 
ma^es  enlisttog  do  not  even  complete  the 
first  term. 

To  restore  our  defense  readtoess  and  meet 
our  commitment  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
concept.  1  propose  the  following  specific  ac- 
tions: 

An  across-the-board  17  percent  pay  to- 
crease for  all  military  grades  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  to  purchastog  power  stoce  1972. 

Legislation  Indexing  tocreases  to  military 
pay  to  tocreases  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

A  mandate  that  pay  levels  be  applied  to 
all  forms  of  compensation— l>asic  pay,  hous- 
ing allowance  and  subsistence  (food).  Pres- 
ently, a  portion  of  an  Increase  may  be  ap- 
plied to  housing  or  subsistence,  and  basic 
pay  does  not  tocrease  by  the  full  amount. 

Separation,  or  decoupling,  or  the  compu- 
tation of  military  pay  from  that  of  federal 
civil  service  workers.  The  demand  tat  Jobs  to 
the  federal  civil  service  far  outweighs  the 
supply,  and  civil  service  workers  generally 
are  not  subject  to  long  hours  of  unpaid 
overtime,  frequent  moves  and  family  sei>ara- 
tlon. 

A  variable  housing  allowance  keyed  to 
actual  housli\g  costs  to  the  local  area,  and  a 
crash  program  to  build  more  military  hous- 
ing. Government  housing  is  available  to 
only  20  percent  of  the  enlisted  force;  it 
should  be  available  to  50  percent 

Reimbursement  to  military  families  for 
the  full  cost  of  their  moves.  The  present  en- 
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PERSO  'iAh  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ElilZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mom  'ay,  March  10,  1980 
HOlirZMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


to  be  present  on  Friday, 
1980.  If  I  had  been  pre.s- 
have  voted  as  follows: 
—yes. 
—yes. 
— yes.» 


AUTOMOgiLE  TRADE  ONE-WAY 
STREET 


HON.J0SEPHM.GAYDOS 

( >r  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HO  USE  OF  REPRESENTATI VES 

Mom  ay.  March  10,  19S0 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  Cars  Don't  Sell  in  Japan?  $6,000 

Model  Goes  For  $20,000 

(By  Jean  Heller) 

Detroit.— The  automobile  bridge  across 
the  Pacific  is  a  one-way  street. 

Foreign  cars,  particularly  Japanese 
models,  are  capturing  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  sale  in  the  United  States,  and 
American  cars  simply  don't  sell  in  Japan. 

The  situation  exacerbates  an  already  criti- 
cal t>aIance-of-trade  problem  for  this  coun- 
try and  is  starting  to  breed  a  growing  sense 
of  international  economic  ill  will. 

United  Auto  Workers  President  Douglas 
Fraser.  irate  that  import  sales  are  flourish- 
ing while  slumping  sales  of  U.S.  cars  are 
putting  thousands  of  his  members  out  of 
work,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan 
where  he  sought  some  relief.  He  would  like 
to  see  Japanese  auto  exports  to  the  United 
States  cut  back  and  would  like  to  have  the 
Japanese  automakers  start  manufacturing 
some  of  their  cars  in  this  country. 

Whether  Fraser's  mission  has  any  impact 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  of  the  trade  problems  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  will  be  solved  in 
the  foreseeable  future  by  a  growing  Japa- 
nese market  for  American-made  cars. 

The  problem  can  be  traced  directly  to  Jap- 
anese customs  and  regulations  that  add  up 
to  trade  barriers.  Taken  all  together,  they 
can  turn  a  car  which  would  sell  for  $6,000  in 
this  country  into  one  that  would  cost  a  Jap- 
anese customer  more  than  $20,000. 

According  to  a  State  Department  study 
done  by  the  American  consulate  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  these  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
jack  up  the  price  of  American  cars  in  Japan 
to  a  point  where  only  the  wealthy  can 
afford  tnem: 

The  Japanese  levy  a  commodity  tax  of  20 
percent  on  the  landed  cost  of  every  Ameri- 
can car.  The  tax  is  figured  on  the  cars 
wholesale  value,  plus  entry  fees  and  trans- 
portation costs.  The  commodity  tax  on  Jap- 
anese cars,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  15 
percent  and  is  assessed  at  the  factory  so 
shipping  costs  are  not  included. 

Japanese  standards  for  new  cars  are  not 
the  same  as  U.S.  standards.  They  are  not 
necessarily  tougher,  just  different.  Modifi- 
cations which  dealers  must  make  to  meet 
those  standards  can  add  more  than  $1,000  to 
the  price  of  each  car. 

Dealer  markups  on  American  cars  can  run 
up  to  nearly  37  percent.  The  markups  are 
justified  by  the  Japanese  as  necessary  be- 
cause American  car  sales  volume  is  too  low 
to  afford  a  profit  without  the  markups,  and 
because  Japanese  automakers  generally  will 
not  allow  a  dealer  who  sells  foreign  cars  to 
sell  Japanese  cars.  too. 

Moreover.  Japanese  cars  are  sold  door-to- 
door,  much  as  vacuum  cleaners  and  encyclo- 
pedias are  sold  here.  Dealers  in  Japanese 
models  don't  have  showrooms  and  don't 
maintain  inventories,  so  overhead  is  virtual- 
ly non-existent.  American  cars  in  Japan  are 
sold  out  of  showrooms  and  from  in-stock  In- 
venlorif.s.  creating  high  overhead  which  is 
passed  through  to  customers. 

The  Osaka  study  traces  three  American 
models— a  luxury  car.  an  intermediate  and  a 
subcompact— through  the  marketing  steps 
in  Japan,  and  produces  a  clear  picture  of 
the  problem. 

The  intermediate  carries  a  factory  price  In 
this  country  of  $6,350.  The  landed  price  in 
Japan  is  $6,960.  an  increase  due  largely  to 
shipping  costs  and  entry  fees. 

The  20  percent  commodity  tax  then  adds 
$1,392  to  the  price,  bringing  it  to  $8,352. 
Landing  fees,  unloading  costs,  options  pack- 
ages on  which  dealers  insist  because  custom- 
ers demand  them,  modifications  to  meet 
Japanese  regulations  and  pre-delivery  serv- 
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ice  add  another  $5,089.  The  car  now  costs 
$13,441.  wholesale. 

Internal  freight  costs  are  about  $44. 
dealer  prep  charges  are  $478,  warranty 
charges  are  another  $478  and  advertising 
costs  per  car  average  about  $350. 

The  final  cost  to  the  dealer  therefore  is 
$14,791.  To  this,  he  adds  his  markup  of  36.4 
percent,  and  the  price  of  the  car  to  the  Jap- 
anese buying  public  is  $20,175. 

A  luxury  car  running  through  the  same 
system  will  run  over  $30,000.  A  subcompact 
would  be  close  to  $14,000.  while  a  Japanese 
buyer  could  get  a  similar  car  built  in  his 
country  for  about  $3,500.* 


A  NEW  TAX  ON  YOU 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tax  gouging  theft  of  legitimate  private 
enterprise  profits  in  the  energy  indus- 
try is  making  its  way  to  completion. 
Having  violated  some  of  the  most  basic 
concepts  of  free  enterprise  economics, 
the  Government  has  made  the  moral 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  production.  Taking  away  the 
very  moneys  the  industry  needs  to  in- 
crease exploration  and  production,  we 
have  guaranteed  scarcity  and  high 
prices.  Regulation  of  the  industry  has 
produced  our  shortages  and  regula- 
tions will  perpetuate  it,  all  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  consumer. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  the 
Chattanooga  News  Free  Press.  Janu- 
ary 3,  1980.  It  very  appropriately  dem- 
onstrates who  is  to  receive  the  great- 
est injury  in  this  very  confused  action 
by  our  Government. 

The  article  follows: 

a  New  Tax  on  Yod 

Many  have  chortled  that  "the  big  oil  com- 
panies" were  really  getting  their  come- 
uppance as  moves  have  heen  made  to 
impose  upon  them  a  "windfall  profits  tax." 

But  it  you  take  a  closer  look,  you  will  find 
the  oil  companies  are  not  going  to  pay  the 
tax. 

You  will. 

Besides  that,  you  will  t>e  paying  higher 
prices. 

Here's  the  situation: 

For  political  reasons,  government  price 
controls  were  put  on  domestic  oil.  The  poli- 
ticians told  the  people  they  were  saving 
them  money.  What  really  happened  was 
that  domestic  production  was  discouraged 
and  did  not  keep  up  with  Increasing 
demand. 

With  shortage  occurring,  the  foreign  oil 
producers  found  it  easy  to  jack  up  their 
prices.  So  U.S.  domestic  price  controls  and 
limiting  regulations  made  it  possible  for 
OPEC  to  sock  it  to  us! 

Now  we  have  to  remove  some  of  the  price 
controls  and  regulations  to  try  to  get  out  of 
the  mess  we  have  gotten  Into.  Since  prices 
have  gone  up,  the  government  now  wants  to 
keep  the  millions  of  Americans  who  own  oil 
company  stock  from  getting  profits  that 
they  have  previously  tjcen  denied.  Thus  a 
heavy  tax  on  "windfall  profits." 

But  the  oil  companies  won't  pay  the  tax. 
It  will  become  a  part  of  the  prices  of  all  oil 
products,  just  as  the  cost  of  drilling,  cost  of 
labor,  cost  of  equipment,  cost  of  everything 
else  is  included  in  the  price. 
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since  the  money  that  goes  for  tax  winds 
up  in  the  hands  of  government,  that 
amount  will  be  denied  for  twtential  invest- 
ment in  producing  more  oQ.  So  shortage  will 
not  be  alleviated  to  the  degree  It  should  be, 
thus  keeping  prices  high. 

The  only  windfall  profits  are  going  to 
OPEC  and  Washington  politicians.  And 
they  won't  even  thaAk  you  for  paying 
them.* 


IS  "FAMILY"  IN  THE  EYE  OP 
THE  BEHOLDER? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  report  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
January  20,  1980,  challenges  the  falla- 
cious claim  by  radical  feminists  that 
"traditional"  families  make  up  only  7 
percent  of  all  American  families. 

Actually,  that  percentage  would  vary 
considerably  according  to  what  or  who 
the  observer  is  and  according  to  what 
he  or  she  chooses  to  understand  by 
the  terms  "traditional"  and  "famUy. ' 
Here,  In  this  Tribime  article,  "When  a 
'Family*  Is  Not  a  Family  to  U.S.".  we 
have  yet  another  view  of  family.  The 
article  cites  UJS.  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures showing  that  more  than  57  mil- 
lion out  of  some  76  million  households 
meet  the  criteria  of  "two  or  more  per- 
sons, related  by  blood,  adoption,  or 
marriage,  living  under  one  roof." 
That's  approximately  75  percent,  a 
long  way  from  the  7-percent  refrain  so 
often  simg  by  ttve  chorus  of  feminists 
and  their  fellow  travelers  in  an  effort 
to  support  their  claim  that  the  tradi- 
tional family  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
needs  to  be  replaced  by  some  new  kind 
of  family.  The  idea  is  to  plant  the  im- 
pression that  those  who  support  the 
concept  of  a  traditional  family  are  rep- 
resentative of  a  minority  view. 

One  category  mentioned  in  the 
report  is  the  single,  which  comprises 
about  one  in  five  U.S.  households.  Of 
course,  there  are  households  occupied 
by  single  individuals,  but  in  many 
cases  the  single  may  be  a  widow  or  a 
widower  or  an  adult  ik>n  or  daughter 
who,  because  of  his  or  her  worlc,  may 
be  living  away  from  home.  Perhaps, 
even  in  some  cases  it  may  be  a  wife  or 
a  husband  who  part  of  the  time  during 
the  workweek  maintains  a  separate 
abode. 

Certainly  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  have  families  residing  beyond  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  who,  because  of  demands  on 
our  time,  cannot  be  home  every  night 
in  the  week,  do  not  consider  our  own 
families  any  less  traditional  and  any 
less  ideal  simply  on  the  basis  of  that 
criterion.  To  imply  that  all  these  indi- 
viduals are  no  longer  part  of  a  tradi- 
tional family,  that  somehow  their 
family  membership  is  obliterated  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  at  home 
every  day  in  the  week  on  a  regular 
basis  or  that  somehow  they  now  wn- 
sUtute  a  new  and  different  kind  of 
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family  is  surely  a  radical  and  sweeping 
overstatement  and  auite  inconsistent 
with  reality. 

Another  category  in  the  report, 
called  childless  couples,  may  include 
newlyweds  and  older  couples  whose 
children  are  grown  and  married.  To 
look  upon  individuals  who  might  fall 
into  this  category  as  somehow  being 
members  of  different  kinds  of  family 
entities  is  again  a  distortion  of  reality. 
But  the  real  question  is  not  one  of  sta- 
tistics. It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether 
the  wife  or  mother  woiks  part  time  or 
full  time,  of  whether  the  married 
couple  have  one  or  two  or  no  children 
imder  a  certain  age,  of  whether  the 
father  lives  away  from  home  part  of 
the  time  because  of  his  work,  of 
whether  any  or  all  of  the  children  are 
adopted,  or  of  whether  an  adult  son  or 
daughter  may  be  living  in  a  separate, 
single  household.  The  real  question 
concerns  the  traditional  values  of  the 
American  people  as  opposed  to  those 
values,  or  better  lack  of  values,  that 
agents  of  change  would  force  upon 
them  by  parrying  with  words  and  sta- 
tistics in  an  effort  to  make  what  actu- 
ally is  into  something  they  want  it  to 
be.  Liberal  activists  would  like  to 
change  the  family  to  something  like 
beauty  which  is  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. Most  Americans  will  not  com- 
promise their  moral  values.  We  know 
what  a  family  is  and  it  is  not  of  the 
Manson  or  Jones  type  nor  is  it  of  the 
homosexual  or  convenience  trend 
either. 

When  a    Family  "  Is  Not  a  Family  to  U.S. 

The  figures  and  percentages  to  "Family  of 
Choice"  were  derived  from  the  Household 
and  Family  Characteristics  section  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  March  1978,  published 
by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Some  of  the 
percentages  were  derived  from  the  abstract 
by  sociologists  and  statisticians  at  the 
Urban  Institute  to  Washington.  D.C. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
there  were  76,030.000  American  bouseholds 
to  1978.  A  subgroup  of  that  figure  is  fami- 
lies, deftoed  by  the  bureau  as  two  or  more 
persons,  related  by  blood,  adoption,  or  mar- 
riage, living  under  one  roof.  Some  57,218,000 
bouseholds  held  families  that  met  those  cri- 
teria. 

Clearly,  many  contemporary  American 
families  don't  fit  toto  those  traditional 
molds,  so  the  percentages  listed  here  are  of 
households.  In  the  case  of  couples  living  to- 
gether unmarried,  who  are  coimted  as 
households  but  not  families,  the  1.1  million 
couples,  also  a  U.S.  Census  Bureau  figure, 
was  divided  by  the  number  of  bouseholds. 
The  result  was  1.5  percent. 

The  households  counted  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  toclude  all  Americans,  but 
there's  a  20  million  difference  between  the 
number  of  households  and  the  number  of 
"families."  And  some  families,  as  deftoed  to 
"PamUles  of  Choice,"  are  counted  by  the 
government  as  part  of  a  larger  group:  Foster 
families  such  as  the  Schlelfers,  or  adoptive 
families  such  as  the  Days,  would  come 
under  the  same  umbrella  as  the  Kurkows- 
kls,  the  tradlUonal  nuclear  famOy.  The 
Riottos,  however,  an  extended  family,  would 
be  counted  as  two  households.  And  the 
large  Ktonerk  family  could  also  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  31  percent  of  American  house- 
holds to  which  both  parenU  woA.  such  as 
the  Platas.  Tet  an  observer  sees  vast  differ- 
encea  among  them. 
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The  Census  Bureau  definition  of  family 
comes  from  a  time  when  people  lived  differ- 
ently. While  everyone  Is  counted  to  bouse- 
holds, many  real  famlUei  are  not  counted  by 
the  bureau  as  famlllw.  'Ttunlly  of  Choice" 
Includes  everyone.  DarlDf  interviews  con- 
ducted for  this  pntject,  everyone— whether 
unclear,  single  parent,  brother  and  sister,  or 
homosexual  couple-said  the  same  thing: 
"We  are  famQy."* 


ED  PATTEN  TO  RE^^IRE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

ormwjiBSKr 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPSESKNTAnvCS 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr,  THOMPSON.  Vt.  %)eaker.  our 

coUeague.  Congressman  Ed  Patten, 
has  annoimced  that  he  wHl  not  seek 
reelection  to  the  House  and,  therefore, 
will  reenter  private  life  at  the  end  of 
the  present  Congress.  We  in  New 
Jersey  will  miss  Ed  and  the  enormous 
help  he  has  given  to  New  Jersey  and 
his  constituency  over  the  years 
through  his  untiring  work  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  We  who  serve 
with  him  will  miss  his  unfailing  good 
himior  and  blithe  spirit. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  coming  to 
know  Ed  and  his  lovely  wife.  Ann. 
early  in  the  1950's  when  he  was  serv- 
ing as  Middlesex  County  cleric  Ed  sub- 
sequently ran  the  succ^sful  candidacy 
of  former  Governor  Robert  Meyner 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
where  he  served  with  distinction  prior 
to  his  election  to  the  House  18  years 
ago. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  political 
figure  who  cares  more  for  the  people 
he  represents.  He  has  a  truly  phenom- 
enal knowledge  of  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  his  constituents,  their  cares, 
their  problems,  and  their  hopes.  I 
know  you  wlU  ioin  with  me  In  com- 
mending to  the  House  an  editorial 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News  that  comments 
on  our  colleague.  Ed  Patten. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pattsh  Is  AH  Institution 

Frank  Skeffington.  the  polltteal  character 
to  Edwto  O'Cemnor's  "The  Last  Hurrah," 
may  have  been  modeled  after  Boston's 
famous  Mayor  James  ICichael  Curley.  But 
anyone  who  lives  west  of  the  Arthur  Kill 
can  tell  you  that  the  greatest  Uving  embodi- 
ment of  the  old-ttow.  ward-heeling  politi- 
cian who  knew  bow  to  "take  care"  of  his 
people  was  Edward  J.  Patten. 

In  his  17  years  as  a  congressman,  hardly  a 
weekend  has  passed  that  the  74-year-oId 
Pattm  has  not  come  home  to  Perth  Amboy 
to  hear  constituents  ask  favors. 

Whether  It  was  for  help  to  finding  a  Job, 
or  obtatoing  long-overdue  Social  Security 
payments  or  getting  federal  funds  for  a  mu- 
nicipal project.  Patten  always  took  pains  to 
help  his  constituents. 

Others  who  served  to  Congress  as  long  as 
he  may  have  championed  major  legislation 
or  attained  positions  of  leadership. 

But  Patten's  adf-deflned  role  was  to  "help 
the  average  person  cope  with  goveniment  to 
any  variety  of  proUems."  It  was  his  greatest 
virtue  and  his  grei^est  achievement. 

Patten  has  decided  to  caO  it  quits  to  that 
career,  yn""""^'"g  Ttauraday  that  he  wOl 
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TO  MR.  WILLIAM 
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HON.  a  ARLES  H.  WILSON 
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many  people  who  may  not  have  had 
help  are  able  to  use  the  hospital's  alco- 
holism recovery  program.  I  think  Mr. 
Daniels  should  be  highly  congratulat- 
ed for  providing  this  essential  service 
to  the  community. 

Psychiatric  facilities  are  also  one  of 
his  major  accomplishments  In  addition 
to  instituting  a  wide  range  of  special- 
ized services.  These  services  represent 
significant  technological  advance- 
ments and  Include  a  24-hour  emergen- 
cy center,  an  intensive  care  unit,  coro- 
nary unit,  orthopedic  unit,  nuclear 
medicine,  ultra  sound,  cardiac  rehabili- 
tation center,  eye  surgery  suite,  physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapy  depart- 
ments, out-patient  surgery,  specialty 
labs,  oncology  unit,  progressive  care 
imlt,  and  noninvasive  cardiac  labora- 
tory. It  is  an  impressive  list  that  repre- 
sents a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  William  Daniels  and  his 
staff. 

The  Hawthorne  Community  Hospi- 
tal is  not  the  only  beneficiary  of  Mr. 
Daniels'  talents.  The  entire  city  of 
Hawthorne  and  the  surrounding  area 
has  benefited  greatly.  The  availability 
and  quality  of  services  has  improved 
dramatically  and  we  all  owe  a  special 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
foresight  and  dedication  to  see  that 
goal  become  a  reality. 

I  again  would  like  to  salute  Mr.  Dan- 
iels for  his  fine  efforts.  He  has  many 
outstanding  accomplishments  that  are 
more  than  worthy  of  recognition  and 
praise.* 


March  10,  1980 


LOONEY  LADIES  OP  THE  LEPT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Colin  Welch  wrote  a  column  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Dally  Telegraph  of 
London  on  Febniary  11.  1980.  discuss- 
ing the  roles  of  Jane  Fonda  and 
Vanessa  Redgrave  in  various  interna- 
tional Issues  and  causes  prominent  in 
world  affairs  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Welch  wrote  a  rather  biting  commen- 
tary on  the  ruin  these  ladies  leave  in 
their  wake,  while  rushing  off  to  em- 
brace the  latest  cause  of  the  left. 

The  colimm  follows: 

LooNKY  LADns  or  the  Left 
(By  Colin  Welch) 

What  is  it  about  rich  Marxist  maniac 
show-biz  women,  like  Jane  Fonda  and 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  that  not  only  repels  but 
subtly  and  powerfully  attracts— and  I  am 
talking  of  something  other  than  their  obvi- 
ously pleasing  appearances?  Is  it  perhaps 
that  they  are  so  conspicuously  lacking  in 
balance  and  sound  Judgment,  in  a  sense  of 
humour  and  of  proportion— estimable  quali- 
ties all  these,  yet  somehow  inimical  to  pas- 
sion? 

Not  for  nothing  is  love  called  a  madne!>s. 
"In  revolutions,"  wrote  De  TocQueville, 
"madmen— not  those  so-called  by  courtesy 
but  genuine  madmen— have  played  a  consid- 
erable political  part.  One  thing  at  least  is 
certain:  a  condition  of  semi-madness  is  not 
unbecoming  at  such  times  and  often  leads  to 


success."  As  in  revolution,  so  too  in  passion? 
We  dream  perhaps  of  becoming  ourselves 
the  object  of  these  monstrous,  distorted,  ob- 
sessional, monomanic  emotions  now  lav- 
ished on  some  daft  or  wicked  cause  or  other, 
and  of  being  swept  right  away  for  a  time 
from  our  all-too-normal  world  of  easy  affec- 
tion, of  ever-intrusive  laughter,  of  up-to-a- 
point  and  on-the-one-hand-or-the-other. 

To  return  to  Ms.  Fonda— she  apparently 
charges  2,500  for  a  lecture— yes.  a  lecture: 
rather  beyond  my  means.  She  gets,  accord- 
ing to  Ms.  McCooey,  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  a  film.  (She  has  actually  de- 
nounced her  fellow  actors  for  being  "outra- 
geously overpaid.")  Yet,  rich  as  she  is  and 
presumably  ashamed  of  It,  this  greedy  girl 
still  needs  more,  in  particular  to  finance  her 
husband.  Tom  Hayden,  described  by  Ms. 
McCooey  as  "brilliant"  (i.e.  barmy)  and  "ad- 
viser on  nuclear  energy"  (I  am  not  Joking) 
to  Governor  Jerry  Brown  (also  barmy),  in 
his  campaign  for  some  sort  of  public  office. 

So  Ms.  Fonda,  this  "dedicated  supporter 
of  oppressed  minorities"  (the  Sunday 
Time's  phrase:  the  boat  people  might  put  it 
differently),  has  invested  in  a  Beverley  Hills 
gymnasium  called  "Jane  Fonda's  Workout." 

She  has  hitherto,  it  seems,  rejected  "the 
cushy  Beverley  Hills  scene,  with  its  . . .  shal- 
low show-business  gossips  with  their  tinsel- 
type  values."  Her  own  conversation  is  pre- 
sumably on  a  loftier  level  of  insanity. 

"For  many  years  Ms.  Fonda  vigorously 
(though  presumably  unsuccessfully)  reject- 
ed personal  publicity,  concentrating  instead 
on  the  political  Issues  of  the  day."  She  is  "a 
tireless  champion  of  unpopular  causes," 
most  notoriously  for  her  traitorous  cam- 
paign to  get  America  defeated  in  Vietnam, 
for  which  she  was  hung  in  effigy,  nick- 
named Hanoi  Hannah  (she  broadcast  from 
there)  and  widely  ostracised. 

Today,  according  to  Ms.  McCooey,  her 
views  are  "vindicated  by  all  but  a  few  fanat- 
ical hawks." 

Vindicated?  My  hat!  Have  these  asinine 
women  noticed  nothing  that  has  gone 
wrong  in  Indo-China  since  the  Americans 
left?  Have  they  not  heard  of  the  famines 
and  misery,  the  overflowing  jails,  the  fami- 
lies sundered,  of  the  piteous  refugees  In 
their  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  fearful 
tortures  and  massacres,  of  the  Cambodian 
peasants,  for  instance,  buried  alive  up  to 
their  necks  and  then  ploughed  in,  of  the 
grim  "re-education"  camps  in  Vietnam 
itself,  in  which  some  of  the  Inmates  eat  a 
starvation  diet  and  are  forced  to  squat, 
bound  wrist  and  ankle,  suffocating  in  boxes, 
while  others  are  driven  through  minefields 
as  human  mine-detectors? 

Are  these  fitness  fanatics— mens  insana  in 
corpore  sotio— in  fact  blind  and  deaf?  Or  do 
they  modishly  ("tinsel-type  values")  put 
blame  for  all  these  horrors  on  Nixon  and 
Kissinger?  Why  not  on  the  Emperor  Franz 
Josef  or,  much  more  appropriately,  at  least 
in  part,  on  their  own  silly  little  selves?  And 
do  they  think  that  the  dreadful  damage 
done  in  Indo-China  will  stop  there?  Does  it 
not  even  now  spread  far  and  wide,  a  mount- 
ing floodtide  of  chaos,  just  as  the  wise  pre- 
dicted? Or  do  they  welcome  this  too— the 
whole  world  a  vast  Cambodia? 

Ms.  Fonda  "believes  in  diet .  .  .  sometimes 
diets  for  days  .  .  .  sticks  to  health  foods  .  .  . 
steering  clear  of  sugar."  There  is  at  her  gj'm 
"a  resident  dietitian  to  advise  women  what 
they  should  eat."  Perhaps  this  dietitian 
should  advise  her  spoUed,  pampered  clients 
to  pack  themselves  off  to  Ms.  Fonda's  Viet- 
namese paradise,  preferably  to  a  "re-educa- 
tion" camp,  where  they  can  diet  forever, 
where -steering  clear  of  sugar  (and  every- 
thing else)  presents  no  problems,  where 
stones  are  lost  quickly  never  to  return, 
where  death  itself  comes  soon  to  end  all 
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worries  about  spare  tyres  and  sagging  but- 
tocks. 

"I  like  to  feel  close  to  the  bone,"  drools 
Ms.  Fonda.  I  wonder  how  Vietnam's  concen- 
tration camp  victims  like  it? 

I  have  suggested  that  Ms.  Fonda  lacks 
humour.  Perhaps  I  was  unjust.  Rex  Reed, 
"the  columnist,"  once  wrote  that  "while  he 
was  interviewing  Fonda  she  was  smoking  a 
joint.  'What  he  didn't  say  was  that  he  was 
smoking  one  too,'  was  her  tart  and  ready 
reply."  On  second  thoughts  perhaps  I 
wasn't  unjust.  New  scriptwriter  needed?* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  TARAS 
SHEVCHENKO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OP  nxiMois 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  166th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the 
Ukrainian  poet  laureate,  who  Inspired 
a  national  spirit  of  Independence  in 
the  XTkraine  and  other  lands  under 
Russian  rule. 

Shevchenko's  fame  began  with  the 
publication  In  1840  of  "Kobzar,"  a  col- 
lection of  poems  extolling  freedom  for 
the  Ukrainian  people.  It  was  his 
poetry  that  inspired  the  Ukrainian 
movement  for  independence. 

Unfortunately,  this  period  of  inde- 
pendence after  World  War  I  was  brief, 
and  since  that  time,  there  has  been  no 
letup  in  the  campaign  of  forced  Russi- 
fication  in  the  Ulcraine.  a  policy  inau- 
gurated by  the  Czars  and  expanded 
under  the  Communist  regime. 

However,  Shevchenko's  inspiring 
messages  In  defense  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence will  remain  forever  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  strength  for  new 
generations  of  Ukrainians  and  all  free- 
dom-loving peoples  in  their  struggle  to 
free  their  native  lands  from  oppressive 
rule.  Taras  Schevchenko  has  become 
an  international  prophet,  a  symbol  of 
the  dreams  and  aspirations  for  the 
ideals  and  hopes  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.* 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
ALLEN  E.  ERTEL  ON  INFLATION 


HON.  ALLEN  E.  ERTEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Nation's  major  banks  increased 
their  prime  interest  rates  to  17%  per- 
cent. The  prime  now  can  be  expected 
to  exceed  18  percent  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

Also  last  week,  several  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions raised  home  mortgage  interest 
rates  to  15  percent.  And.  right  here  In 
Washington,  the  area's  largest  mortga- 
gor has  raised  its  mortgage  Interest 
rates  to  an  incredible  17  percent. 

Prime  and  mortgage  interest  rates  at 
these  historically  high  levels  ought  to 
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be  as  unacceptable  as  the  double-digit 
Inflation  they  are  Intended  to  cool. 
These  high  prime  and  mortgage  inter- 
est rates,  which  stem  from  the  Federal 
Reserve's  ever  tighter  monetary 
policy,  should  bring  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Fed  alone  is  not  going  to 
stop  inflation,  at  least  not  before  the 
ciu-e  becomes  worse  than  the  disease. 
In  less  than  3  months,  high  mortgage 
rates  have  reduced  the  worklngman's 
ability  to  buy  a  home  by  40  percent.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  permit  the  Fed  to 
resume  a  reasonable  monetary  policy 
and  begin  to  attack  Inflation  where  it 
counts. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  President's 
decision  to  Initiate  a  review  of  his 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  submittal  for 
additional  spending  cuts.  As  recently 
as  February  25,  the  President  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  his  economic 
policy  suited  him  fine.  By  implement- 
ing this  budget  review,  the  President 
shows  that  he  at  long  last  recognizes 
something  besides  raising  interest 
rates  must  be  done. 

I  want  to  outline  now  those  actions  I 
believe  should  be  taken  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressure. 

First,  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
and  balance  the  Federal  budget.  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  is  not  necessarily 
an  indicator  of  unsoimd  fiscal  policy. 
In  those  years  when  thQ  economy  is  In 
a  slump  and  unemplojrment  extremely 
high,  the  added  stimulation  of  deficit 
spending  may  be  desirable.  But,  the 
large  Federal  deficits  of  recent  years 
have  CKx:urred  in  the  context  of  an  ex- 
panding economy  and  this  added  stim- 
ulation certainly  has  contributed  to  in- 
flationary pressure.  Consequently,  I 
personally  am  supporting  legislation 
to  limit  Federal  expenditures  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  suld  a  cau- 
tionary note.  While  re<»nt  Federal 
deficit  spending  certainly  has  contrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  economy's  infla- 
tionary pressure,  balancing  the  budget 
will  not  be  the  panacea  some  undoubt- 
edly are  expecting.  Estimates  are  that 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1981  will  only  reduce  the  annual 
inflation  rate  by  1  or  2  percentage 
points  at  most.  Brookings  Institution 
economist  Arthur  Okun  predicts  flatly 
that  balancing  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  will  only  knock  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  off  the  annual  Inflation  rate. 
Still  this  step  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing ought  to  be  taken:  Any  contribut- 
ing factor  to  Inflation  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  mitigated.  But.  we  must 
not  ignore  the  larger  contributing  fac- 
tors either. 

2.  Reduce  the  Federal  regulatory 
btirden  on  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  Estimates  are  that  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  cost  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  between  $36  bil- 
lion and  $100  billion  annually.  Regard- 
less of  where  the  actual  figure  licis,  the 
burden  Is  substantiaL 

I  think  less  Federal  regulation  of  the 
trucking  industry  should  be  the  No.  I 
priority  in  this  area.  We  already  have 
deregulated,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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the  airline  industry.  While  airline 
ticket  prices  have  risen,  prices  are  far 
below  what  they  woiild  have  been 
without  deregulation  despite  increased 
airline  fuel  prices  and  the  economy's 
overall  high  rate  of  Inflation.  In- 
creased competition  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry certainly  will  have  a  similarly 
beneficial  impact  on  the  overhead 
costs  of  all  those  products  transported 
by  trudL. 

I  think,  too.  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  should  be  required  to  weigh 
the  cost  of  a  proposed  rule  against  the 
expected  benefits— before  implementa- 
tion. Many  of  us  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  mandate  this  procedure  and 
the  President  has  begun  to  initiate 
this  requirement  administratively.  We 
should  continue  along  this  course. 

3.  Reduce  U.S.  dependence  on 
OPEC.  Energy  costs  are  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  inflation.  The 
President  estimated  that  Increased 
energy  costs  resulting  from  OPEC  oil 
price  hikes  made  up  3  percentage 
points  of  1979's  13.3  percent  inflation 
rate.  Oil  is  used  for  everything  in  our 
economy  from  fertilizers  to  synthetic 
cloth  and  January's  18-percent  infla- 
tion rate  certainly  is  an  Indication 
that  energy  costs  now  are  contributing 
more  than  3  percentage  points  to  in- 
flation. 

I  believe  the  most  important  step  we 
can  take  to  demonstrate  U.S.  resolve 
to  break  our  dependence  on  OPEC  is 
to  commit  as  a  minimum  50  percent  of 
the  oil  windfall  profit  tax  revenues  to 
energy  research,  development,  produc- 
tion and  conservation.  Ending  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  suppliers  of  oil 
will  take  time;  we  should  begin  now, 
however,  to  show  that  the  United 
States  has  started  down  the  road.  And 
we  should  follow  this  signal  with 
action:  We  should  begin  reducing  our 
oU  imports  each  year  as  we  consen-e 
energy  and  develop  our  domestic  alter- 
natives. America  used  less  gasoline  in 
1979  than  in  1978  and  our  import 
policy  should  reflect  this  conservation 
effort. 

4.  Increase  labor  and  Industry  pro- 
ductivity. Now  we  come  to  the  root  of 
our  Inflation  problem:  Declining  pro- 
ductivity. Simply  put.  declining  pro- 
ductivity means  excessive  demand  for 
too  few  goods.  Between  1950  and  1967, 
U.S.  productivity  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2.4  percent.  From  1967  to  1972, 
productivity  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
1.1  percent.  And,  from  1972  to  1977 
productivity  growth  slowed  to  an 
annual  rate  of  only  0.6  percent  Still, 
there  was  growth.  But  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1978  to  the  fourtb^uarter 
of  1979.  UJS.  productivity  for  all  pri- 
vate business  actually  dropped  by  1.8 
percent. 

To  resolve  this  basic  problem,  we 
should  be  moving  along  several  lines. 
Congress  should  move  to  enact  legisla- 
tion permitting  business  and  industry 
to  take  faster  depreciation  writeoffs 
for  investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment Estimates  are  that  the  Capital 
Cost  Re<x)very  Act.  which  a  good 
number  of  us  have  Joined  in  co-«pon- 
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by  as  much  as  0.7  per- 


also  should  move  to  over- 
l's  patent  laws.  I  have 
legislation  to  do  Just  this 
the  President  also  has  pro- 
policy  reform,  his  legisla- 
falls  short  of  recognizing 
CO  mmercialization  potential  of 
policy  reform. 
reform  also  should  in- 
by  the  Federal  Govern- 
Institutional  barriers  to 
innovation  in  the  private 
economy.  Along  this  line, 
to  say  that  the  Science. 
Technology  Subcommit- 
inif  uded  as  part  of  the  Nation- 
Foundation's   fiscal   year 
auth4>rization  a  pilot  field  pro- 
Center  of  Innovation  De- 
Center  activities  will  in- 
equity funding  for  the 
firms  wishing  to  develop 
market  a  promising  Inno- 
think  this  type  of  program 
potential  and  I  certainly  will 
its  adoption  here  in  the 
not  too  distant  future, 
social  security  payroll 
;  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Con- 
'  rollback  the  social  secu- 
tax.  The  Congressional 
concedes  that  this  may 
type  of  tax  cut  which  will 
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with    any    regulatory 
and  savings  and  invest- 
es.  which  I  strongly  sup- 
be  mentioned  as  other 
for  stimulating  productiv- 
altematlves  I  have  men- 
go  to  the  heart  of  infla- 
c  >nsidered  as  a  package  and 
>e  successful  we  should  be 
in  inflation-fighting  pack- 
Just  one  or  two  policy 
package  is  a  good  place  to 
le  liate  action.* 


rHE  OLDER  WORKER 
WEEK 


HqN.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NEW  TOKK 

nr  THX  H(  USE  or  rzfresentatives 

Monday.  March  10, 1980 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
the  U,S.  Department  of 
designated    this    week. 


•  Mr.  LEE 

formed  tha 
Labor    has 
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Worker  Week"  in  America.  My  con- 
gratulations go  to  the  Department  for 
their  recognition  of  a  vital  force  in 
American  employment,  the  aging 
worker. 

Too  many  times  in  our  fast-paced  so- 
ciety have  we  shunned  those  who  have 
accumulated  years  while  gathering  the 
wisdom  of  their  professions.  In  recent 
decades  particularly  American  indus- 
try and  business  has  moved  toward 
yoiuig,  enthusiastic  employees  simply 
to  follow  the  trend,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  business  itself.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  corporations  which  have 
actively  endorsed  mandatory  retire- 
ment programs  find  that  they  lose 
more  In  experienced  professional  ex- 
pertise than  they  gain,  often,  in  the 
vigor  of  youth.  I  have  been  extremely 
pleased  with  the  initiatives  taken  by 
Congress  and  the  administration 
toward  breaking  down  those  manda- 
tory retirement  barriers. 

B^  heartiest  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended during  this  week  to  America's 
older  work  force.  They  are  the  Ameri- 
cans who  created  the  advantages 
which  our  and  later  generations  enjoy 
in  this  Nation,  and  they  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  with  their  enthusiasm.* 


HAS  THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION CORNERED  THE  MARKET 
ON  INCOMPETENCE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxniois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 


March  9-l( ,  as  "Employ  the  Older 


•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  who  say  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  should 
investigate  the  Carter  administration 
which  seems  to  have  cornered  the 
market  in  incompetence. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  this  in- 
competence is  the  by  now  infamous 
"yes  and  no"  vote  on  a  U.N.  resolution 
condemning  Israel. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
original  vote  supporting  the  resolution 
came  about  because  of  a  foulup.  Cyrus 
Vance  has  been  chosen  as  the  scape- 
goat in  this  little  scenario  and  he  is 
playing  his  part  welL 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that 
far  from  being  a  mistake,  the  original 
vote  was  deliberate.  They  say  that  the 
uproar  that  ensued  caused  the  admin- 
istration to  seek  some  way  of  escaping 
from  its  own  error. 

So,  anyway  you  look  at  it.  the  ad- 
ministration has  fouled  up  once  again. 
Either  the  original  vote  was  intention- 
al—in which  case  monumental  stupid- 
ity was  shown.  Or  the  original  vote 
was  a  mistake— in  which  case  monu- 
mental stupidity  was  shown. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  show  of  hands 
as  to  how  many  are  proud  of  the  ad- 
ministration's latest  diplomatical  tri- 
umph. In  any  event,  the  extent  of  the 
administration's  inepitude  has  been 
captured  in  two  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times.  At  this  point  I  insert  in 
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the  Record.  "And  Now.  the  Communi- 
cations Gap,"  and  "The  Issue  of  UJS 
Credibility,"  the  New  York  Times, 
March  5, 1980: 

And  Now,  the  CoinicincATioN  Gap 
Somewhere,  maybe,  there  is  someone  who 
believes  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  cast  a  precedent-shattering  vote 
against  Israel  at  the  United  Nations,  in  an 
election  year,  without  having  read  and  re- 
read and  re-read  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. If  that  actually  happened,  as  the 
White  House  contends,  you  would  have 
thought  that  everyone  entrusted  with  the 
nation's  security  affairs  would  have  moved 
mountains  to  cover  it  up.  For  now  it  has 
become  a  case  not  only  of  betraying  Israelis 
and  then  Arabs,  but  also  of  dismaying  all 
who  depend  on  the  competence  and  con- 
stancy of  American  leaders.  Not  even  crass 
political  calculation  can  explain  this  kind  of 
whirligig  diplomacy.  How  does  it  help  a 
President  to  demonstrate  that,  on  an  issue 
of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  significance, 
his  political  calculus  cannot  bold  from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday? 

For  the  moment,  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
circumstances  that  produced  President 
Carter's  pathetic  confession  of  a  "faUure  to 
communicate."  Perhaps  he  approved  the 
vote  In  anger  at  the  Israelis'  newest  venture 
In  West  Bank  settlement,  only  to  be  fright- 
ened off  on  reflection,  or  by  the  reaction  in 
Israel— and  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  the 
State  Department,  thirsting  to  side  with  the 
Arabs,  misread  a  White  House  signal  of  con- 
sent and  rushed  over  a  rhetorical  cliff. 

It  doesn't  much  matter.  Far  more  worri- 
some than  even  this  escapade  Is  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  caused  an  ethnic  war 
by  somehow  losing  touch  with  Andy  Young 
have  made  clumsy  reversal  on  major  Issues 
a  trademark  of  their  regime. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  Soviet  "bri- 
gade" In  Cuba,  probably  set  off  by  an  intelli- 
gence failure.  It  was  compounded  by  politi- 
cal panic— the  fear  that  Senate  opponents 
of  the  SALT  treaty  would  capitalize  on  the 
"discovery"  unless  the  President  became  the 
first  to  demand  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
When  the  Russians  proved  that  they  had 
nothing  special  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Carter 
could  only  retreat,  dragging  the  treaty 
toward  oblivion. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  military  budget. 
For  months,  Mr.  Carter  had  Insisted  that  he 
could  not  profitably  spend  more  than  a  3 
percent  increase  In  Pentagon  funds.  But  to 
buy  SALT  votes  In  the  Senate,  essential  new 
projects  were  miraculously  found  requiring 
an  additional  2  percent  increase. 

Then  came  the  budget  as  a  whole.  After 
promising  for  three  years  to  balance  it  for 
fiscal  1981,  and  despite  thfe  need  to  cool  in- 
flation. Mr.  Carter  last  month  proposed  a 
deficit  of  at  least  (16  billion.  That  permitted 
him  to  satisfy  Pentagon  clients  on  the  right 
and  Kennedy  liberals  on  the  left.  But  it 
soon  became  obvious  that  Inflation  had  pre- 
ated  an  even  greater  political  menace  in  the 
middle— and  the  White  House  discovered 
that  it  could  rewrite  the  budget  In  Just  a 
few  days  after  all. 

And  then  there  was  the  summons  to  regis- 
ter draft-age  youth.  Mr.  Carter  called  it  nec- 
essary for  national  defense— until  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Selective  Service  Indicated  that  it 
would  reduce  the  time  needed  for  mobiliza- 
tion by  only  a  few  days.  The  White  House 
then  said  registration  was  needed  to  demon- 
strate a  new  public  tolerance  for  military 
preparedness.  With  great  fanfare,  and  an 
eye  on  the  women's  lobby,  Mr.  Carter  said 
women,  too,  had  to  register.  But  within 
days,  the  great  public  referendum  was  al- 
lowed to  fizzle.  Registration  was  proposed 
for  only  1»-  and  20-year-old8.  and  Congress 
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was  Quietly  told  it  didn't  really  have  to  In- 
clude women. 

After  all  that,  what's  another  fumble  in 
the  United  Nations?  More  than  a  faUure  to 

communicate. 


Tek  Issue  op  U.S.  Credibiuty 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

WASHniGTOif,  March  4.— One  day  after 
being  praised  for  political  courage  by  West- 
em  leaders,  Arab  diplomats  and  State  De- 
partment officials  for  having  voted  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  against  Is- 
raeli settlements  on  the  West  Bank,  the 
Carter  Administration  is  being  accused  of 
political  cowardice  by  many  of  the  same 
people  for  its  abrupt  reversaL 

The  general  tone  of  diplomatic  cable- 
grams reaching  the  State  Department  and 
of  conversations  throughout  the  capital  was 
one  of  disbelief  In  the  official  explanation 
that  the  anti-Israeli  vote  had  resulted  from 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance's  misun- 
derstanding of  President  Carter's  Instruc- 
tions. 

According  to  the  White  House,  Mr.  Carter 
had  told  Mr.  Vance  by  telephone  that  he 
would  approve  a  vote  against  the  settle- 
ments only  if  all  references  to  Jerusalem,  a 
sensitive  subject  for  Israel,  were  dropped 
from  the  resolution. 

Donald  F.  McHenry,  the  United  Nations 
delegate,  said  he  had  been  told  by  Mr. 
Vance  over  the  phone  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion if  one  particularly  troublesome  para- 
graph was  altered.  It  was. 

The  White  House  said  Mr.  Carter  would 
have  ordered  an  abstention  If  he  had  known 
that  other,  seemingly  Inconsequential  refer- 
ences to  Jerusalem  were  still  In  the  text. 

The  explanation  was  greeted  with  skepti- 
cism by  State  Department  officials,  who  felt 
it  made  no  sense  for  the  United  States  to  be 
seen  in  such  disarray.  Instead,  the  officials 
and  foreign  governments  believe  that  the 
White  House  backtracked  to  avoid  a  rift 
with  Israel  that  would  have  alienated  influ- 
ential Jewish  backers  In  Mr.  Carter's  cam- 
paign for  re-election. 

For  example.  Ambassador  Kingman  Brew- 
ster Jr.  Is  reported  to  have  sent  a  message 
from  London  that  Britain  had  reacted  with 
"horror"  to  the  apparent  switch  by  the 
White  House.  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  been  an  important  backer  of 
President  Carter  and  her  support  Is  needed 
to  Insure  Western  unity  in  the  Afghanistan 
crisis. 

State  Department  officials  reacted  with  a 
mixture  of  embarrassment  and  anger.  Some 
expressed  unhapplness  with  what  one  called 
"Vance's  taking  the  dive  for  Carter."  Others 
shared  the  assessment  of  Mr.  McHenry,  the 
United  Nations  delegate,  that  the  United 
States,  by  Its  reversal,  had  gained  "the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds"— skepticism  In 
Israel  and  distrust  among  Arabs. 

The  controversy  comes  at  a  time  when 
United  States  policies  on  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan, which  have  preoccupied  the  President 
for  several  months,  also  seem  inconsistent. 

On  Iran,  the  United  States  has  vacillated 
between  carrot  and  stick  In  trying  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  the  American  hostages. 
After  having  threatened  punishment,  in- 
cluding military  force,  the  United  -States 
began  treating  Iran  as  'a  potential  ally  when 
Soviet  forces  entered  Afghanistan  to  prop 
up  the  Government  there  against  an  Insur- 
gency. 

■HIPT  on  U.II.  PAlfBL  IS  SEEN 

Washington  also  agreed  to  a  United  Na- 
tions commission  to  hear  Iran's  grievances 
after  having  ruled  out  such  an  Inquiry 
before  the  bostagea  were  freed. 
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On  Afghanistan,  the  ibaip  req>onae  to 
the  Soviet  intervention  baa  bewmie  dulled, 
in  part  because  of  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  European  allies  over  making  it  a 
major  East- West  Issue. 

President  Carter  had  asserted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  pay  a  lasting 
price  for  its  actions  in  Afghanistan,  but  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance  said  yesterday  that 
sanctions  would  be  lifted  as  soon  as  Soviet 
troops  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Carter  had  also  called  the  Soviet 
move  the  "gravest  threat  to  world  peace 
since  World  War  n,"  but  for  the  moment 
the  threat  appears  to  be  hypothetical. 
American  intelligence  finds  that  the  Soviet 
forces  are  bogged  down  against  the  Afghan 
insurgents  and  hardly  a  tbreat  to  anyone. 
As  a  result,  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
gain  support  on  Capitol  Hill  for  stepped-up 
aid  to  Pakistan  and  other  countries  have 
nm  Into  skepticism. 

The  dispute  over  the  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  recalls  other  cases  where  the 
United  States  took  a  firm  position  against 
Israel  and  then  retreated. 

In  March  1977,  President  Carter,  after 
having  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  Palestinian 
"homeland,"  modified  his  position  and  ruled 
out  a  Palestinian  state.  In  October  1SV7, 
after  having  joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  statement  of  principles  to  guide  a  confer- 
ence on  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
dropped  the  Idea  when  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  of  Egypt  made  his  o«.-n  overtuire  to 
Israel,  in  effect  ending  prospects  for  a  con- 
ference. 

Last  Augijst,  the  United  States  made  an 
effort  to  support  a'  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion on  Palestinian  rights,  but  backed  off 
when  both  Israel  and  Egypt  objected. 

There  have  also  been  diplomatic  accom- 
plishments, largely  as  a  result  of  the  perse- 
verance of  President  Carter  and  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  In  bringing  about  an 
Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  and  a  frame- 
work accord  for  Palestinian  self-rule  that  is 
now  under  negotiation. 

ISRAELI  OOTBUKST  WAS  PEAKED 

Israeli  officials  said  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  dissociating  himself  from  the  vote 
in  the  United  Nations,  might  have  prevent- 
ed an  Israeli  outburst  endangering  the  Pal- 
estine negotiations. 

But  the  President's  action  puts  additional 
pressure  on  Egypt,  and  makes  it  even  more 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  gain  sup- 
port in  Arab  capitals. 

Since  the  onset  of  the  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan crises,  the  United  States  has  been  par- 
ticularly eager  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
Moslem  countries.  State  Department  offi- 
cials assumed  In  part  ttiat  the  President  had 
approved  the  antl-Israell  vote  In  the  United 
Natioris  to  demonstrate  to  the  Arabs  that 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  vote  for  a 
resolution  that  Incorporated  American 
policy  statements  against  Israeli  settlements 
In  occupied  territory,  including  East  Jerusa- 
lem. 

When  reporters  Inquired  yesterday  about 
the  vote,  the  officials  said  President  Carter 
tias  shown  courage  In  defying  expected  criti- 
cism from  Israel  by  supporting  the  Security 
Council  action.  Today,  many  of  the  same  of- 
ficials were  plainly  unhappy  over  the  rever- 
saL 

Since  the  White  House  statement  itself  as- 
serted that  the  vote  represented  no  change 
In  United  States  policy,  skeptics  saw  the  of- 
ficial explanation  as  further  evidence  that 
the  disavowal  had  been  motivated  by  politi- 
cal considerations.  • 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  AT 
T^ttOUt' VERNON  HIGH:  TEACH- 
1     ?  ENERGY  CONSERVA-nON 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  0 

OP  VIB6INIA 

.  ;i  ti:b  house  op  heprespntattves 

Monday.  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
America  struggles  for  energy  inde- 
pendence, every  segment  of  our  soci- 
ety will  be  called  upon  to  do  its  part. 
The  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  have  already  begtm  their  ef- 
forts to  teach  energy-conservation 
techniques,  and  to  educate  the  general 
public  on  how  important^-and  how 
simple— it  is  to  save  energy. 

At  Moimt  Vernon  High  School  in  AI- 
exandrU.  Va..  which  I  represent,  the 
Distributive  Education  Club  recently 
coordinated  an  extremely  successful 
energy  fair  that  included  a  conserva- 
tion poster  contest  for  schoolchildren, 
a  demonstration  by  local  merchants  of 
energy-saving  products,  and  tips  for 
homeowners  on  how  to  cut  down  on 
energy  use. 

A  key  part  of  the  project  was  a  local 
market  survey  conducted  by  distribu- 
tive education  students.  These  surveys 
help  merchants  identify  the  products 
a  commimity  is  interested  in.  and  in 
turn,  increases  the  availability  of 
those  products  desired  by  consumers. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  by  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Club  at  Mount 
Vernon  High  SchooL  Last  year  they 
were  the  Virginia  champions  in  a 
statewide  creative  marketing  project.  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  enjoy  a  similar 
succe.<»  this  year. 

Energy  conservation  is  everybody's 
business.  The  work  of  distributive  edu- 
cation clubs  in  bringing  merchants 
and  consumers  together  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  national  drive  for 
energy  independence.  I  congratulate 
the  Mount  Vernon  High  School  Dis- 
tributive Education  Club,  and  look  for- 
ward to  watching  their  continued  suc- 
cess.« 


MANDATORY  WAGE-PRICE 

CONTROLS  ^ 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OPMAKTLAND 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  1  week  after  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act.  many  of  us  were  deeply 
disconcerted  to  hear  then-Director  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity Barry  Boeworth  say,  "We're  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  get  imemployment 
down  significantly  from  where  it  is  now 
for  several  years  to  come,"  in  order  to 
focus  on  inflation. 

Now,  Mr.  Bosworth,  as  a  private 
economist.  Is  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  economists  who  are  calling  for  a 
fundamental  shift  In  the  admlnlstra- 
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lion's  eoon<  »inlc  policy  in  order  to  limit 
inflation  m  id  unemployment.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  has  adled  for  mandatory  -wage- 
price  contjols.  saying  that  "nothing 
but  a  major  recession  or  mandatory 
controls  caf  break  it." 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  increased 
by  1.4  perc  tnt  in  January,  a  15.6  per- 
cent annua  1  inflation  rate.  Blaclc  un- 
emplojrment  rose  from  11.4  percent  in 
November  1  d  12.0  percent  in  December 
to  12.6  per  ent  in  January.  When  are 
we  going  t  >  stop  the  ineffective  and 
harmful  po  icy  of  squeezing  the  econo- 
my in  a  vali  i  effort  to  reduce  Inflation? 
When  are  \  re  going  to  recognize  that 
the  Humpt  rey-Havklns  Act  precisely 
predicted  tpe  ineffectiveness  of  em- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Settlement  of  new,  non-inflationary  con- 
tracts with  major  unions— including  the 
Teamsters  and  auto,  steel,  electrical  and 
railroad  workers— is  key  to  the  anti-inflation 
drive's  success. 

"We  cannot."  he  said,  "afford  to  continue 
to  have  one  group  of  American  workers, 
year  in  year  out.  get  wage  increases  in 
excess  of  the  rest  of  the  economy." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1980) 
BoswoRTH  Urges  Mandatort  ComnoLS 
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ploying  thi! 
tempting  tc 


tradeoff   theory   of  at- 
fight  Inflation  by  increas- 
ing unempl<  lyment? 

The  follow  ring  articles  from  October 
31.  1978.  ai  d  from  February  7.  1980, 
show  how  t  le  former  Director  of  the 
President's  iTouncil  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  ha  i  changed  his  view  of  the 
economic  p  illcy  necessary  to  combat 
the  stagflaion  which  continues  to 
plague  the  >lation.  I  have  endorsed  a 
temporary  i  lumdatory  policy  of  price, 
profit,  rent,  and  wage  controls.  I  be- 
lieve many  <  ther  economists  and  polit 
ical  leaders  ivill  come  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a|  fundamental  change  in 
policy. 

The  two  akicles  follow: 
[From  the  Im  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  31, 1978] 
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said:  "We're  not  going  to  be 
uiM  mployment  down  significant- 
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"We  will,  in  other  words, 
a  most  no  new  programs  what- 
ot  of  the  existing  programs 
dgnlflcantly  reduced." 

tetion  alone  won't  be 
"Real  sacrifices"  in  the  pri- 
be  needed. 


(By  Art  Pine) 

The  man  who  ran  President  Carter's  anti- 
inflation  program  from  1977  to  1979  said 
yesterday  that  it  isn't  working  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  turn  Instead  to  manda- 
tory wage-price  controls. 

Barry  P.  Bosworth.  now  a  Brookings  Insti- 
tution economist,  said  the  change  is  needed 
because  inflation  has  built  up  such  momen- 
tum "that  nottUng  but  a  major  recession  or 
mandatory  controls  can  break  it." 

The  call  for  controls.  In  an  interview  yes- 
terday, marked  a  departure  for  Bosworth, 
who  consistently  had  opposed  them  during 
his  two-year  tenure  as  director  of  Carter's 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  SUbility. 

Separately.  Otto  E.  Eckstein,  former 
Johnson  administration  economic  adivser, 
told  the  House  Budget  Committee  the  con- 
trols idea  "deserves  a  serious  look."  Howev- 
er, he  said  mandatory  restraints  had  not 
worked  before. 

The  combination  of  statements  constitut- 
ed the  first  serious  suggestion  for  a  controls 
program  by  established  economists  in  recent 
years.  Most  middle-of-the-road  economists 
liave  opposed  controls  as  unworkable. 

Bosworth  also  advocated  an  array  of  other 
stiff  measures,  including  gasoline  rationing 
or  a  gasoline  excise  tax,  a  prompt  return  to 
a  balar\ped  budget,  tax  cuts  to  spur  produc- 
tivity and  Incentives  for  capital  formation. 

He  said  the  only  alternative  to  such  a 
package  would  be  for  the  goverrunent  to  en- 
gineer a  major  recession  under  which  the 
Jobless  rate  would  rise  to  double-digit  levels 
of  10  percent  or  higher. 

Bosworth's  suggestions,  similar  to  those 
proposed  last  week  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken 
nedy  (D-Mass.).  weren't  hkely  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  Carter  administration.  Carter 
already  has  rejected  Kennedy's  plan.  The 
Brookings  Institution  economist  said  he 
isn't  working  as  a  Kennedy  adviser  nor  did 
he  have  any  part  in  drafting  the  Senator's 
economic  proposals  last  week.  Keruiedy  sup- 
ported a  gasoline  rationing  plan,  but  op- 
posed a  gasoline  excise  tax. 

Bosworth's  proposal  would  impose  manda- 
tory controls  across  every  sector  of  the 
American  economy— Including  wages,  prices, 
profits  and  rent— with  limits  of  5  percent  on 
pay  raises  and  6  percent  or  price  Increases. 
The  former  anti-Inflation  official  said  the 
controllers  should  be  empowered  to  break 
existing  contracts  if  needed  to  force  compa- 
nies and  unions  to  comply  with  the  wage- 
prime  limits.  He  said  the  program  should 
last  two  to  three  years. 

He  also  proposed  that  the  government  in 
effect  ration  available  mortgage  money  by 
requiring  extremely  high  down  payments 
for  home  mortgage  loans  as  a  way  to 
dampen  demand  for  housing. 

And  he  suggested  that  if  food  prices  begin 
to  soar  again  ■■  they  did  last  year,  the  gov- 
ernment eliminate  all  restrictions  on  crop 
production.  He  urged  keeping  government 
grain  reserves  high  to  help  stabilize  future 
price  surges. 

Bosworth  said  the  strong  action  is  neces- 
sary because  the  "gradualism"  advocated  by 
Carter  isn't  working  and  traditional  govern- 
ment policies  to  dampen  Inflation  by  reduc- 
ing overall  demand  no  longer  are  effective. 


Bosworth  also  rejected  the  now  standard 
contentions  that  the  Nixon  administrations 
much-crlticlzed  experiment  with  wage-price 
controls  in  1971-73  proved  tiiat  such  a  pro- 
gram can't  work. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  outside  factors  then 
that  blew  the  controls  out  of  the  water," 
Bosworth  said  in  the  interview.  "If  they 
happen  again,  well  be  blown  out  of  the 
water  again— with  or  without  controls." 

The  factors  Bosworth  was  referring  to  in- 
cluded a  simultaneous  economic  boom  in  all 
the  major  industrial  countries,  overstimula- 
tion of  the  U.S.  economy,  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Bosworth  argued  that  sweeping,  across- 
the-board  action  is  needed  because  key  ele- 
ments of  the  nation's  economic  structure 
won't  accept  voluntary  restraint  programs 
that  involved  only  their  sector. 

"Only  if  you  say.  'Here's  a  whole  program' 
win  they  accept  the  parts."  he  said.  "The 
difference  between  a  voluntary  program  and 
a  mandatory  one  Is  only  m  matter  of  degree. 
But  It's  an  important  one." 

Eckstein's  remarks,  delivered  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee,  were 
based  on  similar  reasoning  to  those  offered 
by  Bosworth.  but  didn't  go  nearly  as  far. 

The  former  Johnson  economic  adviser, 
now  president  of  Data  Resources  Inc.,  said 
"we're  betting  on  recession"  now  to  dampen 
inflation,  and  the  prospects  are  it  won't 
work.  He  said  the  controls  Idea  "deserves  a 
serious  look."  • 


THE  CUMBERLAND  COLLEGE 
SINGERS 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cum 
berland  College  Singers  from  Lebanon. 
Tenn..  and  my  Fourth  Congressional 
District  will  perform  on  Capitol  Hill 
today.  The  Ciunberland  College  Sing- 
ers have  toured  20  States,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  They 
are  touring  throughout  the  Washing- 
ton-Virginia area  from  March  7 
through  March  15.  On  March  7.  they 
performed  at  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bristol.  Va.  On  March  9.  they 
sang  at  the  morning  service  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Washington 
D.C.  and  in  the  evening  at  the  Guild- 
ford Baptist  Church.  Fredericksburg 
Baptist  Church,  Fredericksburg.  Va., 
and  they  will  complete  their  tour  on 
March  12.  at  the  Hatcher  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Glen  Allen,  Va. 

The  Cumberland  College  Handbell 
Choir  was  foimded  in  1976  by  Dr.  H. 
Bert  Coble,  director  of  music  at  the 
college.  The  bells  were  later  memorial- 
ized with  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Virginia  G. 
Lawlor  In  memory  of  her  husband, 
Richard  Lawlor. 

Cumberland  College  in  Lebanon, 
Tenn..  has  roots  back  to  1785  when 
the  Nashville  Academy  was  founded  In 
Nashville.  About  15  years  later  the 
hame  was  changed  to  Cumberland  Col- 
lege and  was  later  founded  on  the  Leb- 
anon campus  in  1842  as  a  university. 
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Today.  Cumberland  is  the  only  pri- 
vate, independent  Jimior  college  in 
Tennessee  and  the  only  2-year  school 
of  any  kind  to  offer  an  associate  of 
music  degree. 

The  music  department  has  grown  to 
more  than  40  music  majors  with  a  fac- 
ulty of  8.  The  areas  of  emphasis  are 
keyboard,  voice,  and  choral.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Handbell  Choir,  other  en- 
sembles include  the  Oratorio  Chorus, 
College  Singers,  and  the  Show  Choir. 
Students  study  organ  on  a  25  rank 
Schantz  Pipe  organ.  Several  senior  col- 
leges offer  standing  scholarships  to 
the  Cumberland  graduates.  Cumber- 
land Itself  offers  scholarships  in  voice, 
piano,  organ,  and  church  music. 

The  Handbell  Choir  uses  a  four- 
octave  set  of  Melmark  bells  on  five 
tables  with  two-inch  foam  pads  and 
waleless  corduroy  covers.  The  13  ring- 
ers are  composed  of  7  women  and  6 
men,  10  of  whom  are  music  majors. 

The  choir  participates  regularly  in 
the  Tennessee  Baptist  Handbell  Festi- 
vals and  has  presented  numerous  tele- 
vision programs. 

The  college  singers  are  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Bert  Coble,  who 
holds  a  B.R.E.  and  a  B.C.M.E.  from 
Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary,  a 
B.A.  from  Belmont  College,  and  a 
M.M.  from  the  University  of  Colorado, 
a  Ed.D.  from  Clayton  University.  Dr. 
Coble  has  served  as  a  music  director  at 
Cumberland  College  for  the  last  8 
years.  I  hope  my  colleagues  and  their 
staff  who  are  able  to  attend  today's 
performance  will  enjoy  it.* 


CARTER  ADMINISTRATION   VEN- 
DETTA AGAINST  GUATEMALA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  raised  to  a  fine  art 
the  practice  of  alienating  and  weaken- 
ing our  diminished  number  of  friends 
in  this  world,  and  we  see  Just  one  more 
example  in  the  case  of  Guatemala. 
This  small  but  proud  country,  which 
has  made  truly  great  strides  economi- 
cally and  politically  in  recent  decades, 
has  a  long  tradition  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  Guate- 
mala is  the  largest  and  most  important 
country  In  Central  America.  Its  ex- 
ports, worth  over  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually, come  largely  to  the  United 
States.  Guatemala  Is  next  door  to  El 
Salvador,  a  small  nation  now  under 
heavy  presstve  indeed  from  Havana- 
directed  Communist  subversive  forces, 
and  Guatemalans  are  well  aware  of 
the  Communist  plan  to  take  El  Salva- 
dor in  1980  and  then  concentrate  on 
the  larger  prize,  Guatemala. 

As  In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  and  as 
now  in  the  case  of  E3  Salvador,  White 
House  and  State  Department  policy 
toward  threatened  Central  American 
nations  has  been  to  penalize  them 
heavily  for  any  act  which  offends  the 
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delicate  feelings  of  the  professional 
anti-anti-Commimlsts.  It  is  standard, 
for  instance,  to  complain  of  retaliation 
carried  out  against  leftists  for  their 
outrages,  but  the  "Hmnan  Rights" 
concern  does  not  extend  to  kidnaped 
children,  to  hostages  burned  alive,  and 
to  other  victims  of  similar  Communist 
atrocities. 

Columnist  Charles  Bartlett.  writing 
in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
dated  February  28.  1980,  rightly  calls 
Guatemala  "a  stavmch  little  nation" 
which  should  not  be  lost  because  of 
"Washington's  posturing."  If  the  Reds 
take  control,  they  will  have  Washing- 
ton to  thank  for  it.  because  we  have 
done  all  we  can  to  weaken  that  coun- 
try, denying  it  access  even  to  pur- 
chases of  defense  materials,  for  cash, 
from  foreign  countries.  This  is  incredi- 
ble bullying,  of  benefit  only  to  our  en- 
emies. 

The  coliunn  follows: 

Washington  Compounds  Guatemala's 

Problems 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Guatemala  Citt.— Guatemala  is  a  lively 
country  with  a  rich  future,  and  the  Carter 
administration  should  not  allow  it  to  lay  un- 
certainly between  the  spite  of  liberals  and 
the  anxiety  of  those  who  perceive  the  gath- 
ering force  of  the  Marxist  push  in  Central 
America. 

The  virtues  of  Guatemala,  more  demo- 
cratic by  some  yardsticks  than  Mexico,  are 
obscure<rby  the  fascination  of  the  American 
press  «ith  its  recurring  episodes  of  violence. 
Recognition  of  the  unique  character  of  Gua- 
temalans, now  emerging  from  centuries  of 
poverty  and  travails,  is  distorted  by  the 
brutal  antics  of  small  extremist  factions  of 
the  left  and  right. 

The  confusion  is  fanned  by  Carter  policy 
makers  who  fluctuate  between  liberal  dis- 
dian  of  Guatemala's  lapse  into  brutality  and 
awareness  of  the  little  country's  need  for 
firm  ties  with  the  United  States.  So  far. 
Guatemalans  feel  they  have  been  damaged 
more  by  Washington's  negative  assessments 
of  their  situation  than  they  have  been 
helped  by  positive  policies. 

They  need,  for  example,  American  sup- 
port in  putting  down  the  guerrillas  whose 
resort  to  urban  bombings,  rural  terror  and 
high-ransom  kidnaiipings  provokes  eye-for- 
an-eye  redneck  retaliations  from  the  ex- 
treme right.  President  Lucas  is  committed 
to  facing  subversion  forcefully  so  Guatema- 
la's horrors  will  not  cease  until  the  guerril- 
las are  stopped. 

It  is  Ironic,  therefore,  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, in  one  of  Its  characteristic  con- 
volutions, Is  denying  the  Guatemalan  gov- 
ernment the  access  It  has  always  enjoyed  to 
police  training  by  U.S.  specialists,  to  spare 
parts  for  helicopters  and  to  other  anti-guer- 
rilla weapons.  Often  barred  from  dealing 
even  with  alternate  suppliers  like  Israel, 
Guatemalans  tend  to  feel  that  Washington 
is  throwing  its  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
guerrillas. 

So  the  situation  is  becoming  an  acid  test 
of  the  human  rlghU  policy,  a  weighing  of 
priorities  in  wtiich  moral  wrong  choices  by 
the  Carter  administration  and  Congress  will 
facilitate  the  communists'  liberation  tactics, 
plainly  aimed  at  toppling  the  Central 
American  dominoes. 

Guatemalan  politics  has  indeed  been  po- 
larized, as  SUte  Department  officials  have 
noted  in  their  gloomy  assessments,  but 
there  are  influential  moderates  pressing  for 
evolutionary  policies  that  will  limit  the 
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appeal  of  an  aimed  ttniggle  for  social 
change. 

Opinions  differ  on  whether  an  eruption  is 
Imminent,  becauae  popular  aenttment  is  like 
the  brooding  pwence  of  Ouatemala's  volca- 
nos.  whose  placid  slopes  cooeeal  the  turbu- 
lence which  may  boQ  within.  Peaaimists 
point  to  the  rising  coats  of  torttUat.  com 
and  beans,  to  the  reprcssiona  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  aelflahneaa  of  the  rich  and  to 
the  pressurea  whldi  make  It  no  longer  safe 
to  count  on  the  stability  of  the  large  Indian 
populatioa 

But  the  long-suffering  Indiana  have  more 
faith  in  Ood  than  revolatloa.  A  government, 
headed  since  1968  by  elected  geneiala.  ia  not 
popular,  but  its  revealed  oorrupUoDa  have 
not  generated  emoUona  enmparaWe  to  tboae 
that  brought  down  Nlcaragua'a  Somoza 
Eight  opposition  partlea  are  now  tolerated 
and  in  two  electiona  in  the  past  decade  the 
voters  have  brought  oppoaltlon  partiea  into 
power.  The  Lucas  government  ia  trying  to 
dramatize  its  compassion  with  some  high- 
profile  projects. 

Moreover,  Guatemalans  have  tasted  life 
under  the  communists,  and  although  memo- 
ries have  faded  of  Jacob  Art>enz's  miarule  In 
the  early  1950s,  the  Army  of  the  Poor  and 
the  Marxist  students  are  challenging  an 
economy  much  stronger  and  a  society  much 
freer  than  Cuba'a 

The  risks  of  instability  lie  in  the  swollen 
populations  of  cities  which  attracted  work- 
ers they  no  longer  need  In  their  struggle  to 
recover  from  the  1977  earthquake.  The  gov- 
ernment has  not  turned  its  back  on  these 
people,  and-  the  U.S.  government  ought  to 
be  doing  what  it  can  lo  help  the  Guatema- 
lans to  repel  the  guerrillas  and  buOd  an 
economy  that  will  bring  better  times  for  all. 

This  is  a  staunch  little  nation,  and  it 
should  not  be  lost  because  of  Washington's 
posturing  and  waffling.s 


IDAHO  AND  THIS  COUNTRY'S 
MINERAL  OVERDEPENDENCE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  delib- 
erations of  this  Congress  over  the 
withdrawal  of  public  lands  to  mineral 
exploration  and  entry,  I  have  repeat- 
edly warned  the  Members  of  the  need 
for  a  viable  domestic  mineral  indiistry 
that  can  supply  our  needs  to  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency.  The  Idaho 
cobalt  vein,  second  largest  to  the 
world,  is  an  excellent  example  to  em- 
phasize that  point.  This  coimtry  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  import  of  97  percent 
of  its  cobalt  needs,  which  are  vital  to 
the  production  of  jet  aircraft  engines, 
gas  turbtoes.  high  speed  tool  steels,  ce- 
mented carbides,  and  magnets.  Our  de- 
fense stockpiles  of  cot>alt  are  critically 
low— less  than  50  percent  of  stockpile 
goals.  The  Members  of  this  body  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  the  near 
future  to  enact  the  Stiois  substitute 
to  S.  2009.  which  will  enact  the  largest 
contiguous  wilderness  area  but  will 
concurrently  protect  local  economies 
and  mtoeral  and  timber  access. 

The  people  of  this  great  Nation  are 
sharing  this  concern  over  America's  to- 
ability  to  ftod  and  develop  Its  own  re- 
sotiroes  for  production  and  energy  to- 
dependence.  I  enclose  for  the  Mem- 
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bers'  benefi  Just  such  a  concern  from 
Mr.  David  V  ^illiams  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
The  letter  very  cogently  addresses 
these  issues  and  the  current  mood  of 
Congress  toi  irard  them 
The  letter  reads  as  follows 

Spokahx,  Wash., 
February  23, 1980. 
Representative  STEVEa«  D.  Svmms 
Lonsnoorth  H&use  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  i  LC 

Okab  Ma.  8  ims:  During  the  past  decade 
the  United  Stttes  hu  witnessed  a  growing 
dependence  in  foreign  sources  for  the 
energy  and  itineiaia  requirements  of  the 
nation.  As  pei  Iodic  crises  unfolded  the  gov- 
ernment callcl  on  the  collective  national 
will  to  cope  w  th  problems  rising  ultimately 
from  the  alxence  of  any  coherent  long 
range  planning  mechanism.  CerUinly  it 
cinnot  be  arc  led  that  these  scenarios  were 
not  forecast  t  ell  in  advance  of  the  actual 
events.  In  Jui  le.  1»7»  the  French  Foreign 
BfinisterJean  Pranoois-Poncet.  speaking  to 
an  OCED  miieting.  stated  that  "politics 
starts  by  a  refusal  to  leave  things  to 
chance".  Perbi  ips  we  all  would  do  well  to  re- 
flect on  that  t  lought.  particularly  in  regard 
to  our  futun  minerals  and  energy  pro- 
grams. If  effe  tive  resource  evaluation  and 
strategy  is  no ;  forthcoming  the  economic 
fabric  of  the  «  untry  will  be  sorely  tried. 

Since  its  inoc  [>tlon  America  has  relied  on  a 
strong  and  Inn  tvatlve  minoala  Industry  as  a 
cornerstone  <  f  economic  independence. 
Today  that  tan  lustry  Is  threatened  by  over- 
reguiatitm  and  restrictive  land  use  classifica- 
tion. Areas  opt  a  to  exploration  and  mineral 
entry  are  betan  systematically  withdrawn  by 
existing  and  pi  >poaed  wilderness  and  RARE 
II  legislation,  y  mile  few  question  the  neces- 
sity for  prlmit  n  areas  the  actual  decislon- 
malcing  proceai  Is  highly  arbitrary  and  quite 
damaging  in  te  tds  of  a  comprehensive  min- 
erals policy.  In  leed  much  of  the  legislation 
appears  design  sd  to  ensure  continued  de- 
pendence on  f<  reign  resources  with  the  ac- 
companying eo  inomic  consequences. 

While  the  lai  ds  controversy  has  been  felt 
in  nearly  even  Western  sUte  perhaps  the 
present  situatii  m  In  Idaho  and  Alaska  are 
exemplary.  Tti  e  2 J  mQlion  acre  Central 
Idaho  WUdenu  is  Act  (8-3009)  U  now  pend- 
ing action  In  tl  e  House.  This  area  includes 
the  most  prom  Ung  cobalt  prospect  in  the 
United  States.  I  Ehould  the  bill  pass,  our  con- 
tinued reliance  on  unstable  countries  like 
Zaire,  which  nc  v  provides  43  percent  of  our 
cobalt.  Is  almos  a  foregone  concliuion.  As  it 
presently  existi  the  leglsUUon  also  encom- 
passes RARE  I  lands  recommended  by  the 
administration  or  non-wUdemess  as  well  as 
national  forest  lands  not  taKluded  bi  the 
RARE  n  biven  ory.  Certainly  this  does  not 
represent  a  pn  dent  long  range  decision  in 
the  best  intereit  of  the  nation.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  a  -eas  mentioned  above  be  ex- 
cluded from  th !  Central  Idaho  Wilderness 
Act. 

Alaska  provid  a  another  illustration  of  ex- 
cessive withdnvals.  Most  recently  Secre- 
tary of  the  Inte  lor  Andrus  unilaterally  des- 
ignated 40  mllli  >n  acres  of  Alaskan  lands  as 
wildlife  refuges  while  these  areas  were  al- 
ready "protecte  r  until  1981  awaiting  con- 
sideration in  tti  e  Congress.  This  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  aln  ady  extensive  federal  hold- 
ings placed  taa  %  ildemess  classificaUon.  Can 
such  actions  by  it  nonelected  official  be  con- 
sidered represei  tative  government?  On  the 
contrary,  such  ( edslons  can  only  be  viewed 
as  an  expand!  ig  non-resource  utilization 
policy  which  siverely  tanpabs  the  United 
States'  abOity  t  >  attain  any  nUnerals  taide- 
pendence.  The  wrrent  ^'««fc^fin  Lands  Bill 
(8-9)  also  rema  ns  taieffeethra  fai  answering 
the  most  basic  i  troUems  oonoemlnf  miner- 
als production  1 1  Alaska.  In  my  optaiion.  no 
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legislation  regarding  Alaska  should  be 
passed  unless  it  safeguards  access  to  poten- 
tially important  economic  discoveries  (e.g. 
Quarts  Hill  and  Green's  Oeek). 

As  an  individual  employed  by  the  minerals 
industry,  my  career,  as  well  as  many  others. 
is  dependent  on  responsible  and  informed 
legislation.  Your  decisions  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  insuring  a  viable  minerals  devel- 
opment program.  I  urge  you  to  closely  ex- 
amine the  long  term  consequences  of  con- 
tinued massive  lands  withdrawals  and  the 
economic  impacts  which  necessarily  follow. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvn>  S.  Williams.* 


March  10,  1980 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  GAO 
REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEariATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
simunaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  December  1979 
list  includes: 

Sdioiaries  op  GAO  Reports 

KATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  World  Wide  Military  Command  and 
Control  System— Major  Changes  Needed  in 
its  ADP  Management  and  Direction.  Ace. 
No.  111113.  LCD-«0-33,  December  14. 

Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  Joint  Mili- 
tary Exercises— An  Important  Tool  for  Mili- 
tary Readiness.  Ace.  No.  111076.  LCD-80-2, 
December  11. 

The  Army  Inspector  General's  Inspec- 
tions—Changing from  a  Compliance  to  a 
Systems  Emphasis.  Ace.  No.  110983. 
PGMSD-eO-1.  October  30. 

Letter  report* 

Defense  has  not  recovered  quality  assur- 
ance costs  after  requiring  this  reimburse- 
ment for  10  years.  Ace.  No.  110987, 
FOMSD-«0-3.  December  3. 

The  basic  allowance  payment  for  subsist- 
ence to  all  enlisted  members  at  three  mili- 
tary taistallatlons  should  be  discontinued. 
Ace  No.  111011.  FPCD-80-18.  December  5. 

Defense  should  consolidate,  eliminate,  or 
place  in  reserve  excess  depot  capacity  that 
cannot  be  economically  Justified  to  satisfy 
peacetime  and  mobilization  needs.  Ace.  No. 
110998.  LCD-80-33.  December  5. 

OAO  found  no  basis  for  changing  Its  prior 
conclusions  concerning  service  policies  for 
estimating  the  availability  of  wartime  mili- 
tary personnel.  Ace.  No.  111074,  FPCn>-80-6. 
December  11. 

Review  of  contracts  for  base  operating 
support  functions  at  Pacific  Missile  Test 
Center,  Point  Muger.  Calif.  Ace.  No.  111098, 
PSAD-80-19,  December  11. 

Defense  should  improve  its  efforts  to  cor- 
rect Identified  tiazards  and  advise  Congress 
annually  of  the  costs  in  Its  budget  Justifies- 
Uon.  Ace.  No.  111099,  HRD-80-20,  December 
13. 

The  Army  should  determine  whether  two 
construction  proJecU  at  Port  Pickett,  Va. 
should  be  taiciuded  under  the  Milituy  Con- 
struction. Army  Reserve  or  the  Military 
Construction.  Army.  Ace  No.  111090,  LCD- 
80-38.  December  14. 

arratMATioHAL  aftaixs 
Flexibility— Key   to   Administering   Ful- 
brigh^Hays  Exchange  Program.  Ace.  No. 
111059,  ID-80-3  December  10. 


ENERGT 

The  Federal  Government  Needs  a  Com- 
prehensive Program  to  Curb  Its  Energy  Use. 
Ace.  No.  111079.  EMD-^0-11.  December  12. 

Letter  rejmrta 

OAO  agrees  that  State  and  local  involve- 
ment in  promoting  national  energy  objec- 
tives should  be  continued.  Ace.  No.  110985 
EMD-80-15.  November  27. 

Current  plans  to  award  the  American 
Teciinologlcal  University  a  contract  to 
manage  the  Fort  Rood  solar  project  should 
be  reconsidered.  Ace.  No.  111058,  EMD-80- 
37,  December  7. 

National  Energy  Planning  II.  EMD-80-43, 
December  28. 

HATURAL  RESODBCES  ARD  ENVIRONHENT 

Analysis  of  Current  Trends  in  UJS.  Petro- 
leum and  Natural  Gas  Production.  Ace.  No. 
11042.  EMD-80-24,  December  7. 

Uncertainties  over  Federal  Requirements 
for  Archeoiogical  Preservation  at  New  Me- 
lones  Dam  in  California.  CED-80-29.  De- 
cember 21. 

Phosphates:  A  Case  Study  of  a  Valuable. 
Depleting  Mineral  in  America.  Ace.  No. 
1 10982,  EMD-80-21,  November  30. 

Letter  reports 
The  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  is  Imple- 
menting a  management  and  development 
plan  at  the  Sachuest  Point  refuge.  Ace.  No. 
111061.  CED-80-26,  November  23. 

AGRICULTURE 

Food  Price  Inflation  in  the  United  States 
and  Other  Countries.  CED-80-24,  December 
18. 

Federal    Export    Grain    Inspection    and 
Weighing    Problems:    Improvements    Can 
Make  them  More  Effective  and  Less  Costly. 
Ace.  No.  110981.  CED-80-15,  November  30. 
Letter  reports 

Problems  with  implementing  the  Agricul- 
tural Foreign  Investment  Disclosure  Act  of 
1978.  Ace.  No.  111135,  CED-80-37,  December 
18. 

Improvements  needed  In  Department  of 
Agriculture's  certification  that  export  ship- 
ments of  grain  conform  with  phytosanitary 
regulations  of  foreign  countries.  CED-80-42, 
Deceml>er  28. 

(X>lfMERCX  AND  BOUSING 

FCC's  Decision  to  Consolidate  Licensing 
Division  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Was  Made  With- 
out Adequate  Analysis.  Ace.  No.  111056. 
CED-80-27,  December  3. 

COMJtUHITT  DEVELOPMENT 

GSA  Is  Overly  Restrictive  to  Its  Imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Urban  Policy  in 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas.  Ace.  No.  111039, 
LCD-80-26,  December  6. 

Letter  reports 

The  Veterans'  Administration  decision  to 
close  its  Sacramento  loan  guaranty  office  is 
reasonable.  Ace.  No.  110984.  HRD-80-16, 
November  1. 

The  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Service's  Cleveland  regional  office  and  Its 
Chicago  regional  office  will  be  consolidated 
in  Cleveland.  Ace.  No.  110978,  LCD-80-24. 
November  29. 

Federal  policy  on  relocating  Government 
activities  to  economically  depressed,  labor 
surplus  communities.  LCD-80-29,  December 
21. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Millions  of  Dollars  of  Rehabilitating 
Housing  can  be  used  more  effectively.  Ace. 
No.  111038.  CED-80-19,  December  7. 

HEALTH 

HEW  Must  Improve  Control  over  Billions 
in  Cash  Advance.  FQMSD-<a-6.  December 
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Need  to  Better  use  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  Post-Pay- 
ment Monitoring  Program.  Ace.  No.  111033. 
HBD-80-27,  December  6. 

Radiation  Control  Programs  Provide  Lim- 
ited Protection.  Ace.  No.  111041,  HRD-80- 
25,  December  4. 

Errors  In  Health  Benefits  Enrollment 
Data  Push  Up  Health  Insurance  Costs.  Ace. 
Na.  111032,  FGMSD-80-8,  December  6. 

Letter  reports 

Inpatient  care  at  Quantico  Naval  Hospital 
should  not  be  resumed.  Ace.  No.  110971, 
HRD-80-26.  November  29. 

The  Army  caimot  certify  that  the  Fort 
Greely  Gerstle  River  Test  Center  is  free 
from  chemical  and  biological  contamination. 
Ace.  No.  110972,  LCD-80-25.  November  30. 

INCOME  SECURITY 

Minimi'in  Benefit  Provision  of  the  Civil 
Service  Disability  Retirement  Program 
Should  Be  Changed.  Ace.  No.  110S80, 
PPCD-80-  26,  November  30. 

Minimum  Social  Security  Benefit:  A 
Windfail  that  Should  Be  Eliminated.  Ace. 
No.  111057,  HRD-80-29,  December  10. 

Employee  Protection  Provisions  of  the 
Rkil  Act  Need  Change.  Ace.  No.  111100, 
CED-80-16,  December  5. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970.  Ace.  No.  111124, 
FPCD-^O-il,  December  19. 

Transit  Equipment  Warranties  Should  be 
Enforced.  Acct.  No.  111040,  PSAD-80-12, 
December  7. 

Letter  reports 

The  costs  of  replacing  fire  hydrants  and 
lighting  fixtures  at  the  National  Mall  in 
Washington  following  the  American  Farm- 
ers' Demonstration  has  exceeded  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  Ace.  No.  110863.  CED-80-21, 
November  5. 

No  evidence  of  specific  improprieties  on 
the  part  of  the  Chairman,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  has  been  found  but  he  should 
make  sure  his  actions  do  not  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  Impropriety.  Ace.  No.  111060, 
CED-80-25,  November  9. 

The  Antitrust  Division  deems  it  unwise  to 
grant  any  U.S.  attorney  general  authority 
witiiout  Interference  to  Investigate  and 
prosecute  antitrust  violations  involving  the 
motion  picture  Industry.  Ace.  No.  111093, 
GGD-80-24,  November  13. 

Survey  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
apportionment  process  and  implications  for 
budget  execution.  Ace.  No.  111134,  PAD-80- 
5,  Noveml>er  21. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of  In- 
spector General  needs  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  auditing  its  programs  and 
operations.  EMD-80-29.  November  28. 

The  Air  Force's  Civil  Engineer  Cost  Ac- 
counting System  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  is 
conforming  to  GAO's  approved  system 
design.  Ace.  No.  110979,  FGMSD-80-18,  No- 
vember 30. 

Contracting  out  of  laundry  services  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  is 
cost  effective.  Ace.  No.  111094,  PSAD-80-17, 
December  7. 

Proposed  impoundment  of  funds  for  the 
International  Communication  Agency  was 
rescinded  and  alloted  to  the  program.  Ace. 
No.  1 1 1072,  OOC-80-4,  December  7. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
not  getting  adequate  Information  on  its  fi- 
nancing reports  produced  by  Its  three  auto- 
mated systems.  Ace.  No.  111073,  FGMSD- 
80-11,  December  11. 

The  Congress  should  consider  eliminating 
the  extra  pay  for  time  off  holidays  that 
Federal  employees  on  a  compressed  work 
wbedule  will  receive.  Ace.  No.  111062, 
FPCD-80-31.  December  4.  ° 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  costs  of  most  presidential  libraries 
has  far  exceeded  the  estimation  when  the 
Presidential  Libraries  Act  was  being  consid- 
ered. Ace.  No.  111010,  LCD-80-27,  December 
5. 

The  Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports 
and/or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Distribution  Section, 
Room  1518,  441  O  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202)  275- 
6241.* 
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Knoxville,  Tenn.;  and  E.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Donald, Knoxvllle,  Tenn.« 


PETITION  ON  H.R.  6070 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  petition 
from  a  number  of  my  constituents  op- 
posed to  H.R.  6070.  In  order  that  the 
views  of  these  citizens  might  be  known 
by  my  colleagues,  I  am  presenting 
herewith  the  entire  petition: 

A  Petition  to  Representative  John  J. 
Duncan 

Please  help  save  our  forest  wilderness. 
People  throughout  the  country  are  working 
to  preserve  irreplaceable  areas  of  our  na- 
tional forest  lands  under  the  orderly  process 
established  by  Congress  In  the  Wilderness 
Act.  The  timber  industry  Is  now  attempting 
an  end-run  around  this  orderly  process  by 
pushing  legislation  (H.R.  6070)  that  would: 

histantly  write  off  36  million  acres  of  fed- 
eral wildlands— the  last  potential  fore.st  uil- 
derness— by  ratifying  the  results  of  a  hastily 
prepared  Forest  Service  study; 

Give  the  tlml)er  industry  access  to  vast 
stretches  of  forest  lands; 

Force  Congress  to  make  unnecessarily 
hurried  decisions  about  the  roadless  lands 
recommended  by  the  Forest  Service  for  con- 
gressloiial  consideration;  and 

Make  a  eham  of  future  planning  of  our 
national  forests:  and  dictate  a  single  nation- 
al scheme  for  our  forests  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  local  citizens  and  members  of 
Congress. 

Please  help  make  sure  that  this  anli -wil- 
derness legislation  is  sidetracked.  Instead, 
we  must  continue  the  time-tested  congres- 
sional wilderness  designation  process— area 
by  area,  with  local  citizen  participation.  Wil- 
derness lands  are  an  important  part  of  our 
heritage.  They  are  an  inheritance  we  want 
to  leave  for  our  cliildren. 
Signed, 
H.  R.  Payne,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.;  Jane  Or- 
leans, Knoxvllle,  Term.:  Doris  Gove, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Tom  Jotinson,  Louis- 
ville,   Tenn.;    Bob    Allen,    Knoxville, 
Tenn.;     Alan     Solomon,     Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  S.  Russell  Manning.  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  J.  R.  Humble,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.; 
John  Z.  C.  Thomas,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.; 
George  E.  Oswald,  Lenoir  City,  Term.; 
M.  Cooperman.  Lenoir  City,  Tenn.; 
John    Vavruska.     Knoxvllle,    Tenn.; 
Ruth  K.  Young,  Oak  Ridge,  Term.; 
Charlotte  Williams,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
Hal   W.  Jemigan.   KnoxviUe.   Tenn.; 
Phyllis  E.  Holt.  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.;  For- 
rest F.  Evans.  KnoxviUe.  Tenn.;  Larry 
W.  Holt.  KnoxviUe.  Tenn.;  Roger  A. 
Jenldns,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.;  Richard  E. 
Nygren.     KnoxviUe.     Tenn.;     Lance 
McCold.    KnoxviUe,    Teniu;    Teresa 
Zogby,  KnoxviUe.  Tenn.;  Carol  Acker, 
KnoxviUe.    Tenn.;    Gary    H.    Irwin. 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn.;  Mary  Lynn  Dobson, 


REPRESENTATIVE      WOLFF      IN- 
TRODUCES    LEGISLATION     TO 
AMEND  THE  UNIFORM  RELOCA 
TION  ACT 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

CVHEWTORK 
IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  "Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Act  of 
1970."  Public  Law  91-946  provides  for 
the  uniform  and  equitable  treatment 
of  persons  displaced  from  their  homes, 
businesses,  and  farms  as  a  result  of 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs 
or  projects. 

Congress  has  lesuned  of  a  number  of 
problems  associated  with  the  program, 
most  of  which  involve  the  differing 
regulatory  policies  for  admlnLstering 
the  program.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  recently  published  a  report  out- 
lining a  number  of  problems.  The 
GAO  report  revealed  that  the  prol>- 
lems  in  the  program  derive  from  a 
ntimber  of  sources  and  that  basic  legis- 
lative amendments  are  needed  to  ef- 
fectively manage  the  requirements  of 
the  relocation  act. 

My  legislation  would  correct  many 
of  the  inequities  in  the  current  law. 
My  amendment  would:  First,  provide 
for  greater  clarification  to  the  defini- 
tion of  those  eligible  for  assistance; 
second,  require  the  President  to  desig- 
nate one  Federal  agency  to  develop  a 
single  set  of  regulations  and  proce- 
dures for  the  program:  third,  increase 
the  t)enefits  provided  under  the  act  to 
take  into  consideration  today's  higher 
costs  for  housing  and  related  expenses 
and;  fourth,  require  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  an  annual  report 
about  relocation  activities  within  the 
Government. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  correcting 
this  devastating  problem.  The  full  text 
of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6756 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  bt  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  Amendments  of  1979". 
definitions 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  101(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  PoUeles  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rleo,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  any  Indian  tribe  or  res- 
ervation, and  any  poUtical  subdivision  there- 
of.". 

(b)  Section  101(3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"Such  term  also  Includes  any  entity  which 
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Act  of  1970  Is  amend- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sk.  203.  (aXl)  In  addition  to  paymenU 
otherwise  authorised  by  this  tiUe.  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  shall  make  an  addi- 
tional payment  not  in  excess  of  $25,000  to 
any  displaced  person  who  Is  displaced  from 
a  dwelling  actually  owned  and  occupied  by 
such  displaced  person  for  not  less  than  90 
days  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  property,  unless 
ownership  or  oocui>ancy  was  not  in  good 
faith  or  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  benefiU  of  this  Act.  Such  addi- 
tional payment  shall  include  the  following 
elements:"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  The  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
annual  real  proper^  taxes  on  the  replace- 
ment dwelling  at  the  time  of  displacement 
exceed  the  annual  real  property  taxes  on 
the  dwelling  from  which  such  person  is  dis- 
placed multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  in 
the  term  of  the  mortgage  on  the  replace- 
ment dwelling.". 

BKPlACmElfT  HOUSING  FOR  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

Sec  6.  Section  204  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"$4,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theioof 
"$«.0O0": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "four 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six 
years": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$4,000,"  and  all  that  foUows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  "$8,000.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  followlnr-  "The  additional  payment  to 
any  displaced  person  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  unless  occupancy  was  not  in 
good  faith  or  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  beneflU  of  this  titie.  No  dis- 
placed person  shall  be  denied  benefits  under 
this  section  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
dwelling  unit  to  which  such  person  Is  relo- 
cated, but  nothing  in  this  sentence  relieves 
any  agency  or  person  from  its  obligation 
under  this  title  to  relocate  all  displaced  per- 
sons to  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing.". 

KELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  20S(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  205.  (a)  Whenever  a  program  or 
project  results  in  the  displacement  of  any 
person,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering or  providing  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  or  project  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  relocation  assistance  ad- 
visory program  which  shall  comply  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  If  such  agency 
head  determines  that  any  person  occupying 
property  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  real 
property  acquired  Is  caused  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  because  of  the  program  or 
project,  such  person  shall  be  treated  as  a 
displaced  person  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act". 

(b)  Section  205(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  State,  or  person"  after  "SUte 
agency". 

(c)  Section  205(cX2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "and  farm  operations"  after 
"displaced  businesses". 

(d)  Section  205(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5).  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  (and 
any  references  thereto)  as  paragraph  (7), 
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and  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  make  available  to  di^laced  persons 
Information  concerning  Federal  or  State 
programs  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons; 

"(7)  make  available  to  displaced  persons 
Information  oonoemlng  buying,  selling,  and 
mortgaging  real  projwrty;  and". 

(e)  Section  205(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  assurances  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  that  housing  will  be  available 
shaU- 

"(1)  be  made  prior  to  Federal  approval  of 
the  program  and  project  and  be  updated  at 
reasonable  times  thereafter 

"(2)  be  based  upon  a  careful,  detailed  writ- 
ten analysis  of  the  potential  displacees 
housing  needs  and  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing which  complies  with  subsection  (cK3)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  Include  plans  for  complying  with  sec- 
tion 206,  unless  it  is  determined  that  compa- 
rable replacement  housing  as  required  by 
subsection  (c)(3)  of  this  section  will  be  avail- 
able". 

HOUSING  RXPLACEHENT 

Sec  8.  Section  206  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"HOUSING  REPLACEXXNT  BY  PEDERAL  AGENCY  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  If  a  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program  or  project  cannot  proceed  to 
actual  construction  because  comparable  re- 
placement sale  or  rental  housing  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  section  205(cK3)  is 
not  available  and  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  determines  that  such  housing 
cannot  otherwise  be  made  available,  the 
agency  head  may  take  such  action  as  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  provide  such  hous- 
ing by  use  of  funds  authorized  for  such 
project. 

"(b)  No  person  shaU  be  required  to  move 
from  his  dwelling  on  account  of  any  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  program  or  project 
unless  the  Federal  agency  is  satisfied  that 
replacement  housing,  in  accordance  with 
section  205(cK3).  is  avaOable  to  such 
person.". 

LOCAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  9.  Section  207  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"REQUIREMENT  OP  PURNI8HZHC  REAL  PROPERTY 
INCIDENT  TO  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  (LOCAL 
(XX>PERATION) 

"Sec  207.  Whenever  real  property  Is 
owned  or  acquired  by  a  State  agency.  State, 
or  person  and  furnished  as  a  required  con- 
tribution Incident  to  a  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  program  or  project,  the  Federal 
agency  having  authority  over  the  program 
or  project  may  not  accept  such  property 
unless  the  State  agency.  State,  or  person 
has  made  all  payments  and  provided  all  as- 
sistance and  assurances  as  are  required  by 
sections  210  and  306  of  this  Act.  Such  SUte 
agency.  State,  or  person  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  meeting  such  requiremento  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  real 
property  acquired  for  such  project". 

AGENT  POR  PEDERAL  PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Section  208  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"STATE,  STATE  AOKNCT.  OR  PBRSOR  ACTING  AS 
AGENT  FOR  PEDSaAL  PROORAM 

"Sec.  208.  Whenever  displacement  is  effect- 
ed by  a  State.  State  agency,  or  person  at  the 
request  of  a  Federal  agency  for  a  Federal  or 
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federally  assisted  program  or  project,  such 
displacement  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  be  deemed  displacement  by  the 
Federal  agency  having  authority  over  such 
program  or  project.". 

REQUIREMENT  POR  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  11.  Section  210  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "State  agency"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"State,  SUte  agency,  or  person";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  six  months,  prior 
to  displacement,  comparable  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  replacement  dwellings  will  be 
available  to  displaced  persons  in  accordance 
with  section  205(cH3);  and 

"(4)  at  least  90  days  before  the  initiation 
of  negotiations  for  acquisition  of  any  dwell- 
ing, public  notice  of  such  negotiations  shall 
be  provided.". 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COSTS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  State,  or  person"  after 
"State  agency"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that,"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(b)  Section  2H(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  receives  a  payment  from  a 
legal  owner"  after  "eminent  domain". 

(c)  Sectfon  211(0  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  State,  or  person"  after  "State 
agency"  each  place  it  appears. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  13.  Section  212  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  State,  or  person"  after  "State 
agency"  each  place  it  appears. 

REGXriATIONS 

Sec.  14.  Section  213  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 

"Sec  213.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  uniform 
Rnd  effective  administration  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  designate  a  Federal  agency 
to  establish  a  single  uniform  set  of  regula- 
tions and  procedures  for  use  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  SUtes,  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  other  recipients  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

"(b)  Such  Federal  agency  shall  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  assure  the  uniform  ap- 
plication and  interpreUtlon  of  the  reg\ila- 
jtions  and  procedures  esUblishcd  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  action  of 
a  Federal  agency,  other  than  the  Federal 
agency  designated  under  subsection  (a), 
under  this  title  may  petition  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  designated  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  hearing  on  the  record  in  any  case 
where  the  application  or  interpretation  by 
such  other  agency  of  the  regulations  and 
procedures  prescribed  under  this  section  are 
at  variance  with  an  application  or  interpre- 
Utlon thereof  by  any  other  agency.  In  any 
such  proceeding,  the  designated  Federal 
agency  may  by  order  direct  such  other 
agency  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Federal  agency  designated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  adjust  each  dollar  figure  contained  In 
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the  provisions  of  this  title  effective  October 
1  of  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  by  increasing  each  such 
amount  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  per- 
cent increase,  if  any,  in  the  price  index  pub- 
lished for  December  of  the  preceding  year 
over  the  price  index  published  for  December 
of  the  year  before  the  preceding  year.  As 
used  in  this  section,  the  term  'price  index' 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
Urban  Consumers  (all  items— United  SUtes 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstics.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  15.  Section  214  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec  214.  The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  shall  prepare  and  submit  an  armual 
report  to  the  Federal  agency  designated  by 
the  President  under  section  213  of  this  Act 
on  the  activities  of  such  agency  with  respect 
to  the  programs  and  policies  esUblished  or 
authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  so  designated  shall  submit 
such  reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year,  begiiming  January  IS,  1981,  together 
with  his  comments  or  recommendations. 
Such  reports  shall  give  special  attention  to: 
( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  a.ssuring  the  availability  of  comparable 
replacement  housing,  which  is  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary,  lor  displaced  homeowners  and 
tenants;  (2)  actions  taken  by  the  agency  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  policies  of  Con- 
gress, declared  in  this  Act,  to  provide  uni- 
form and  equal  treatment,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  for  all  persons  displaced 
by,  or  having  real  property  taken  for.  Feder- 
al or  federally  assisted  programs;  (3)  the 
views  of  the  Federal  agency  head  on  the 
progress  made  to  achieve  such  objectives  In 
the  various  programs  conducted  or  adminis- 
tered by  such  agency,  and  among  the  Feder- 
al agencies;  (4)  any  Indicated  effects  of  such 
programs  and  policies  on  the  public;  and  (5) 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  for  fur- 
ther improvemenU  in  relocation  assistance 
and  land  acquisition  programs,  policies,  and 
implementing  laws  and  regulations.". 

DISPLACEMENT 

Sec  16.  Section  217  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"DISPLACEMENT  BY  PROGRAMS  RECEIVING 
PEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  217.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  moves  other  personal 
properly,  or  moves  from  his  dwelling  as  a 
result  of  any  program  or  project  imdertaken 
by  a  Federal  agency  or  any  federally  fi- 
nanced activity  undertaken  by  a  SUte, 
SUte  agency,  or  person  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  be  deemed  displaced  as 
the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty.". 

real  property  ACQUISITION 

Sec  17.  Section  301  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Upon  request 
of  the  owner  or  his  represenUtive,  there 
shall  be  provided,  a  second  appraisal  by  a 
different  appraiser.  The  second  appraisal 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  same  assump- 
tions. Information,  and  procedures  as  the 
first  appraisal.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  If  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the 
site  of  a  procram  or  project  would  leave  any 
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person  owning  property  affected  by  such 
program  or  project  with  an  uneconomic 
remnant,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
administering  or  financing  the  program  or 
project  shall  offer  to  acquire  that  property 
which  would  be  adversely  affected  so  that 
the  owner  and  occupant  would  be  entitled 
to  full  benefits  under  this  Act. 

"(11)  At  least  90  days  before  the  initiation 
of  negotiations  for  acquisition  of  any  dwell- 
ing, the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned shall  provide  public  notice  of  such 
negotiations.". 

GIFTS 

Sec  18.  Title  lU  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"GIFTS 

"Sec  307.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  owner  of  real  proper- 
ty: may  give  or  donate  all  or  part  of  such 
property  to  the  Federal  or  SUte  agency  un- 
dertaking its  acquisition,  without  prior  de- 
termination of  the  Just  compensation  there- 
for. Any  such  gift  or  donation  shall  be  vol- 
imtary  and  may  only  be  made  in  writing 
after  the  owner  has  been  fully  informed  of 
his  right  to  receive  just  compensation  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  property  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act". 

EPRCTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  19.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1980.  and 
apply  with  respect  to  any  claim  proceeding, 
or  action  under  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  F»roperty  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  which  Is  pending  on  such 
date  or  which  arises  on  or  after  such  date.* 


AND  NOW  RHODESIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spealter.  Mr. 
Carter  and  the  boys  at  Foggy  Bottom 
should  really  be  proud  of  themselves 
for  the  elections  that  took  pla(%  last 
week  in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  On(% 
again  the  forces  of  terrorism  and  in- 
timidation have  succeeded  in  thwart- 
ing moderate  democratic  elements  in  a 
society.  Once  again  the  XJB.  efforts  to 
weaken  pro-American  forces  within 
the  country  have  paid  off  in  bringing  a 
Marxist  regime  to  power.  Where  will  it 
all  end?  Already  the  analysts  are 
eyeing  Namibia  and  South  Africa  as 
the  next  fronts  where  the  United 
States  can  sell  out.  After  they  are 
gone,  all  of  Africa  is  gone.  Then  what? 
I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  news  media  are  still  celebrating 
Robert  Mugabe's  victory  of  last  week. 
To  them  the  results  of  the  parliamen- 
tary elections  are  a  vindication  of  the 
years  they  opposed  white  rule  in  Salis- 
bury and  cheered  on  Nkomo's  and  Mu- 
gabe's violence.  Their  snubbing  of 
Bishop  Muzorewa'8  government  is  also 
supposedly  all  right  now  sin(X  he  only 
received  three  seats  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment. When  will  we  ever  learn?  The 
weakened  condition  of  Rhodesia  after 
years  of  diplomatic  and  economic  iso- 
lation was  no  match  for  the  heavily 
armed  forces  of  the  terrorists  who 
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glasses  and  a  proper  British  accent. 
Gone  are  the  military  fatigues  and  the 
African  dialect.  How  long  will  this 
packaging  survive  once  i>ower  is  con- 
solidated? 

What  is  next  for  Africa?  After  a  few 
months  of  peace  the  guerrillas  and 
their  Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers  will 
move  further  southward  to  force  their 
solutions  on  Nambia.  After  the 
SWAPO  Marxists  triumph  there,  it 
will  move  on  to  the  major  prize  of  the 
continent— South  Africa. 

This  march  of  Communist  control 
could  have  been  avoided.  The  United 
States  could  have  shown  some  leader- 
ship years  ago  in  bolstering  moderate 
forces  in  Rhodesia.  It  could  have  given 
aid  to  Muzorewa.  It  could  have  pro- 
vided moral  gtiidance  to  the  British. 
Instead  Mr.  Carter  stood  aside,  and 
watched  things  happen.  He  let  Andrew 
Yoimg  cheer  on  the  terrorists  and  let 
Mugabe  and  Nkomo  come  to  the 
United  States  to  rally  support  At  the 
same  time  he  frustrated  attempts 
made  by  the  government  in  Salisbury 
to  establish  dialogs  with  the  United 
States.  Just  like  Nicaragua,  Taiwan, 
and  Iran,  the  White  House  decided  to 
watch  a  friend  fall. 

Time  is  nmnlng  out  for  America. 
Every  nation  that  falls  to  communism 
strengthens  the  Kremlin's  grip  on  our 
lifelines  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
nation  we  abandon  weakens  our  ability 
to  keep  the  friendship  of  what  few 
allies  we  have  left.  There  may  come  a 
day  when  America's  word  will  not  be 
worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  At 
that  point  where  will  we  turn  if  the 
Soviets  make  their  move?  Rhodesia 
did  not  have  to  succumb  to  Robert 
Mugabe.  His  election  was  not  inevita- 
ble. It  was  only  when  we  allowed  vio- 
lence to  rule  events  and  refused  to  aid 
a  friend  that  things  came  apart.  Not 
too  long  ago  America  was  known  for 
its  courage  in  standing  beside  our 
friends.  We  are  now  getting  known  for 
weakness.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vance. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Carter.  Your  efforts 
have  done  in  3  short  years  what  the 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin  have  tried  to 
do  In  20  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  I 
hope  you  are  proud  of  yourselves,  be- 
cause America  and  the  remnants  of 
the  free  world  are  appalled.* 
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Miigabe 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICRIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOySE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  In- 
ternational tensions  continue  to  grow, 
alcohol  fuel  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  answers  to  Ameri- 
ca's energy  future. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  impressive  effort  being 
undertaken  by  students  at  Cedar 
Springs  High  School,  Cedar  Springs. 
Idlch..  to  study  the  alcohol  conversion 
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process  and  to  produce  a  usable  energy 
product. 

I  applaud  the  Interest  and  enthusi- 
asm of  these  students  and  commend 
their  pioneer  educational  experiment 
which  will  contribute  toward  solving 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  our  Nation. 

On  February  29.  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  ran  a  story  al>out  this  remark- 
able project,  which  I  include  in  the 
Record: 

In  Cedab  Springs,  Alcohol  Fuels  Hopes 

FOR  PnruRE  ON  Farm 

(ByBlUDalton) 

Cedar  Springs.— In  many  of  the  Nation's 
schools,  alcohol  is  a  problem. 

At  Cedar  Springs  High  School,  where  the 
latest  educational  equipment  is  a  "still."  al- 
cohol may  be  a  solution. 

Moonshine  could  be  the  farmer's  fuel  of 
the  future,  according  to  a  group  of  Cedar 
Springs  agricultural  students,  who  aim  to 
make  alcoholics  of  gasoline  engines. 

"It's  almost  perfect  because  many  farmers 
already  have  the  materials,  such  as  com,  to 
make  all  the  alcohol  they  want  cheaply," 
explains  Junior  Dave  Patin.  18.  12901  Rit- 
chie Ave.,  who  also  runs  his  own  farm. 

Since  December,  Patin  and  other  stu- 
dents' studies  have  included  shelling  and 
grinding  com,  cooking  the  "mash"  and  dis- 
tilling the  precious  liquid  they  hope  will  be 
at  least  160  proof  grain  alcohol. 

But  about  all  that  will  get  gassed  up  on 
the  l>ooze  is  a  lawn  mower,  not  the  students, 
who  plan  to  make  only  a  half-gallon. 

The  school  is  one  of  few  in  the  country 
making  alcohol  without  a  permit  under  a 
waiver  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

Regional  bureau  officials  in  Cincinnati  say 
they've  l)een  swamped  recently  by  requests 
from  fanners  for  permits  to  produce  up  to 
3,500  gallons  of  alcohol  annually  for  use  in 
agricultural  equipment. 

At  least  95  such  permits  were  issued  in 
Michigan  in  the  past  year,  and  another  284 
have  gone  to  farmers  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  West  Virginia,  bureau  officials 
report. 

Under  orders  from  Congress  to  expedite 
such  requests,  the  bureau  usually  sends  out 
permits  the  day  application  is  made.  Per- 
mits are  accompanied  by  a  slick  Govern- 
ment information  package  instructing  farm- 
ers on  how  to  make  the  home  brew. 

However,  unlike  their  mountain  ancestors 
who  were  efficient  in  their  production  of 
"comlikker,"  many  farmers  don't  know  how 
to  get  the  most  alcohol  yield  for  the  least 
amount  of  investment,  according  to  agricul- 
ture teacher  Larry  Reybum. 

Reybum  and  Instructor  Ted  Sabinas  are 
helping  the  students  in  their  attempt  to  cut 
farmers'  alcohol  production  costs. 

The  students'  experiment  will  compare  al- 
cohol yields  from  the  use  of  expensive  com- 
mercial enzymes  to  those  of  "natural"  en- 
zymes produced  by  sprouted  grains.  En- 
zymes break  down  starch  to  sugar,  neces- 
sary in  the  fermentation  process  of  making 
alcobol. 

"We  want  to  discover  which  is  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  farmer,"  Reybum  explains. 
"The  commercial  enzymes  go  for  $9  a  quart. 
In  large-scale  production,  that  becomes 
costly." 

He  notes  that  it  takes  a  bushel  of  com  to 
get  two  to  three  gallons  of  alcohol.  But 
using  natural  enzymes  could  sharply  reduce 
costs,  the  students  believe. 

Additional  exi>erlments  will  determine 
wliat  proof  alcohol  delivers  the  best  horse- 
power. 
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A  useful  byproduct  from  the  sUll  is  the 
leftover  com  mash.  It's  38  to  80  percent  pro- 
tein and  can  be  used  as  livestock  feed  for 
cattle  whose  sobriety  is  not  criticaL  Regular 
com  is  10  to  14  percent  protein. 

Eventually,  farmers  may  be  able  to  use 
garbage  and  wood  byproducts  as  a  grain 
substitute  in  making  alcohol,  the  students 
note, 

"In  some  states,  fuel  now  is  bard  to  get 
during  harvest  and  planting  seasons  and 
during  critical  times,  alcobol  could  tte  coimt- 
ed  on."  Patin  r«narks. 

Patin  hopes  their  exi>«1ments  will  result 
in  alcohol  becoming  more  competitive  with 
gasoline.  Depending  on  the  efficiency  of  a 
still,  alcohol  can  be  produced  for  80  cents  to 
$1.50  a  gallon,  he  estimates. 

As  gasoline  creeps  toward  the  8I.S0  a 
gallon  mark— and  perbape  $3  by  next  year- 
farm  costs  also  will  rise. 

Patin,  who  took  over  the  family's  375-acre 
cash  crop  fann  when  his  father  died  of  leu- 
kemia last  summer,  understands  fuel's  im- 
portance to  farmers.  He  has  six  tractors, 
three  trucks  and  two  gasoline  engine  com- 
bines. 

Some  of  the  farm  implements  are  diesel- 
powered,  but  diesel  fuel  no  longer  is  much 
of  B  savings  because  its  price  is  almost  com- 
parable to  gasoline. 

Using  alcohol  as  a  fuel  has  some  draw- 
backs, however,  such  as  difficult  cold-weath- 
er starting.  Modifications  sometimes  must 
be  made  in  carburetors. 

Although  school  officials  have  ribbed  the 
still  project,  they've  been  receptive  to  alco 
hoi  in  the  classroom.  As  a  deterrent,  howev- 
er, the  alcohol  will  be  denattved.  meaning 
that  if  anyone  tried  to  drink  it.  they'd  cer- 
tainly retch  and  might  die. 

Patin  and  another  student.  Brian 
Heminger.  I«.  admit  they've  become  quite 
popular  in  schooL 

"A  lot  of  kids  want  the  plans  for  making 
the  still."  Patin  s&ys. 

For  demonstration  purposes,  the  students 
also  built  a  half-scale  moclnip  of  backwoods 
stills  that  used  to  inctu-  the  wrath  of  govern- 
ment "revenooers." 

The  still-makers  relied  on  Mother  Earth 
News  and  the  Foxfire  books  (reference  man- 
uals for  self-sufficiency)  in  constmcting 
mash  pots,  the  firetwx.  steam  pipes  and  con- 
densers. 

The  still  and  an  "Alcohol  as  a  Fuel"  dem- 
onstration recently  won  the  district  and  re- 
gional Future  Farmers  of  America  leader- 
ship competitions.  The  students  are  prepar- 
ing for  sUte  competition  at  Michigan  State 
University  during  Farmer'a  Week.  March 
19-21. 

"Eventually  farmers  should  be  able  to  to 
Ully  convert  from  gasoline  to  alcohol,"  pre 
diets  Heminger.  of  7135  Seventeen  Mile 
Road.  "World  energy  started  on  the  farm, 
and  we  think  it'll  end  on  the  farm."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Monday  10.  1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  Thtirsday, 
February  28.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Roll  No.  106— yes. 

Roll  No.  107— no.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  WAR  MTSTERT:  RETURN  OF 
RELUCTANT  PRISONERS  TO 
SOVIET 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPOSOBOU 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVBS 

Mondaw,  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  relatively  unknown  atrocities  of 
World  War  n  and  its  aftermath  was 
the  forcible  return  to  the  U.S.SJI.  of 
some  5  million  people  by  the  Allies, 
principally  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  Most  of  these 
people  were  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
Germans  and  the  remainder  were 
those  who  had  been  sent  from  the 
U.S.SJI.  to  labor  in  German  factories 
or  others  who  had  retreated  with  the 
German  forces  from  the  TJ JBJBH.  Very 
few  of  them  wanted  to  rettun  to  the 
UJSJS.R.  Some  800.000  to  1,000.000  of 
the  men  had  donned  German  uni- 
forms at  one  time  or  another  and  some 
had  even  fought  against  Red  army 
units,  while  others  fought  the  Allies  at 
the  West  Wall  in  Europe  when  the 
Allies  landed.  They  comprised  nearly 
all  the  nationalities  that  make  up  the 
U.SJBJI.  and  had  only  one  thing  in 
common— their  hatred  of  Stalin  and 
commimism.  They  could  have  been  a 
great  asset  to  the  West  in  the  postwar 
world,  but  they  were  shipped  back  and 
In  the  case  of  the  ex-prisoners  many 
were  sent  back  at  bayonet  point.  This 
foolish  policy  adopted  by  the  Allies 
caused  many  deaths  as  these  people 
committed  suicide.  Once  back  hi  the 
U.S.S.R.  many  were  shot  outright,  par- 
ticularly ex-offlcers.  Nearly  all  the  en- 
listed, men  and  civilians  were  sen- 
tenced to  forced  labor  camps,  where 
some  survived  to  live  to  the  post  Stalin 
amnesty  and  be  released  l>ack  into 
Soviet  society  where  Solzhenitsyn  has 
written  of  their  plight.  The  New  Yoi* 
Times  on  Stmday.  February  24.  1980. 
detailed  one  of  the  notable  instances 
that  took  place  on  our  own  shores  at 
Fort  Dix.  N.J.,  in  June  of  1945.  And  if 
anyone  thinks  this  is  Just  old  history, 
recall  that  Just  recently  we  turned  the 
whole  nation  of  Nicaragua  over  to  the 
Communists.  The  column  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24. 19801 
A  War  Mystery:  RrrtTL"*  or  Reloctaht 

PUSOHBRS  TO  SOTIXT 

Washington,  February  33.— In  June  1945, 
153  frightened  Soviet  prisoners  of  war.  who 
had  been  captured  in  German  tmlforms  and 
feared  they  would  be  shot  upon  their  return 
to  Russia,  begged  Presidait  Hairy  8. 
Truman  to  allow  them  to  stay  In  this  coun- 
try. The  prisoners,  who  attempted  to 
commit  mass  suicide  by  provokint  their 
guards  at  Fort  Dix  to  shoot  them,  received  a 
Presidential  reprieve  the  next  day. 

But  classified  Gtoveroment  documents  dis- 
close that  all  but  seven  of  the  soldiers  were 
handed  over  to  the  Russians  after  the 
public  furor  had  died  down.  The  idtimate 
fate  of  the  soldiers  is  not  known. 

The  United  States,  the  documento  show. 
never  swayed  from  its  original  intention  to 
return  the  soldiers  to  the  Soviet  U^iioa 
Classified  "secret"  at  the  time,  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  Russians  has  been  referred  to 
since  only  in  academic  publications. 
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According  to  flies  gathered  from  the  De- 
partment of  War.  the  State  Dmartment  and 
the  Anny,  Federal  officials  were  aware  that 
the  men  would  Ukdy  faee  death  penaltlrs, 
But  they  beUeved  that  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  would  hinder  the  return  erf  Amertcan 
prisoneis  of  war  la  the  Ite  BMt  U  the  Rus- 
slans  were  not  repatriated. 


Although  it  Involfed  a  amsU  number  of 
people,  the  Foit  Dix  case  was  of  critical  im- 
portance to  United  States  policy  on  this 
subject  and  it  set  the  stage  for  American 
participation  in  larger  repatriation  efforts 
in  Europe. 

From  internal  Government  memoran- 
dums and  telegrams,  it  is  dear  that  the  Rus- 
sians' plight  provoked  intense  debate  within 
the  TTuman  Administration,  with  some  dip- 
lomats, including  W.  AvereD  Harrtman.  then 
the  Amhaiwador  to  Uw  Soviet  Union,  urging 
that  the  United  States  allow  the  soldieis  to 
stay. 

Publie  attoiUon  was  first  focused  on  the 
ragtag  group  oo  June  39. 1945.  when  the  sol- 
dleis  attacked  the  military  police  at  Port 
Dix  with  pieces  of  metaL  •nCbef  Just  didnt 
sppear  to  care  for  their  lives  at  all."  Capt 
Richard  RIevarU  told  Anny  investigators. 
"Ttoey  pointed  to  their  hearts  and  said 
shoot  at  It." 

The  next  day.  with  the  riot  widely  publi- 
cized. President  Truman  stayed  the  repatri- 
ation, but  despite  pleas  from  within  the 
State  Department,  the  Russians  were  quiet- 
ly loaded  onto  a  ship  on  Sept  8. 1945.  They 
were  sent  to  Hot.  Oennany,  where  they 
were  handed  over  to  Soviet  authorities. 

■aiTISB  BKPATaiATIOII  POUCT 

The  war  bad  Jumbled  national  borders  in 
Europe,  and  repatriati<m  had  been  a  major 
Issue  among  the  Allies  for  several  yean. 
The  British  policy,  whkh  was  essentially 
adopted  by  tlie  American  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  1944.  demanded  that  prisoners  be 
returned  "irrcopective  of  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  be  repatriat- 
ed." 

American  officials  were  not  happy  with 
this.  One  telegram  from  officers  in  Europe 
predicted  "a  wave  of  unfavorable  public 
optDtoa"  If  united  States  troops  eairted  out 
the  orders.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Secretary  of 
War.  scraided  In  a  bandwrittea  undated 
memo  that  he  objected. 

"First  thing  you  know,"  be  said,  "we  will 
be  responsible  for  a  big  killing  by  the  Rus- 
sisns." 

Under  the  tenns  of  the  Feb.  II,  1945, 
Yalta  agreement,  negotiated  by  the  Allied 
powers,  nationals  held  by  one  nation  were 
to  be  returned  to  their  country  of  origin. 
Throughout  the  early  months  of  1948, 
though,  the  declassified  documents  show 
that  the  United  States  spumed  repeated 
Soviet  requests  tomiatriate  the  prisonm 
who  claimed  Geraian  dtiaenship  because  it 
feared  that  the  Nazis  would  harm  American 
prisonefs  of  war. 

By  May  194S.  the  Nazis  were  out  of  the 
war.  and  a  major  policy-making  body,  the 
State-War-Navy  coordinating  oommittee. 
ruled  that  any  Russians  captured  In 
German  unifonns  should  be  immediately 
turned  over  to  Soviet  Authorities,  The  order 
included  several  tbousand  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Allies  In  Europe  as  well  as  the 
163  Russisn  prisoners  incarcerated  in  the 
United  States. 

Its  ASSEMBLES  AT  PORT  BIX 

By  June  38,  the  entire  group  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Fort  Dix  and  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador was  notified  that  their  departure 
would  take  place  the  next  day. 

They  were  a  ndxed  tot  Some  had  Joined 
the  Germans  out  of  hatred  for  the  Soviets. 
Others  had  been  captured  by  the  Nazis  and 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

orcsuyonna 

Df  THI  ROnSI  or  RKPKCSKMTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  week  to  10  days,  this  body  will  re- 
ceive some  proposals  from  the  Presi- 
dent which  wiU  be  billed  as  the  answer 
to  our  inflation  problems.  I  wish  to 
point  out  right  here  and  now  that  if 
current  reports  are  accurate,  and  the 
President  bases  his  so-called  new  anti- 
inflationary  measures  on  drastic 
budget  cuts,  and  possibly  credit  con- 
trols, that  I  will  oppose  such  misguid- 
ed, sjmibolic  gestures  because  they  are 
mere  expedients  and  will  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  bring  down  inflation.  In 
fact,  such  a  program  may  well  result 
in  a  further  deterioration  of  the  al- 
ready shredding  economic  fabric  of 
our  Nation. 

How  many  times  must  we  point  out 
that  economically  speaking,  draconian 
budget  cuts,  especially  in  the  anti-in- 
flationary, domestic  side  of  the  Feder- 
al budget,  will  not  affect  the  rate  of 
inflation? 

How  many  times  must  we  point  out 
that  economically  speaking,  inflation 
is  out  of  control  and  we  must  under- 
take bold  and  effective  initiatives 
which  will  strike  at  the  true  causes  of 
the  price  spirals  in  the  inflationary 
sectors  in  the  economy? 

How  many  times  must  we  point  out 
that  economically  speaking,  the  only 
answer  to  our  current  inflationary  ex- 
plosion is  immediate  imposition  of 
across-the-board  controls,  that  will  ef- 
fectively stop  a  further  surge  of  infla- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  focused 
attack  on  the  basic  causes  of  the  infla- 
tion; which  are  the  price  Increases  and 
shortages  in  the  basic  necessities  of 
energy,  housing,  medical  care,  and 
food.  Only  through  such  a  planned, 
coordinated  effort  wlU  we  really  be 
able  to  bring  the  economy  back  to  full 
use  of  its  human  and  material  re- 
sources and  to  an  economic  environ- 
ment characterized  by  full  employ- 
ment, price  stability,  and  increased 
productivity. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  our 
constituents  are  very  much  aware  of 
how   their  household   budgets   have 
been  pinched  by  skyrocketing  costs  In 
the  basic  necessities.  Their  message  Is 
loud  and  clear.  We  must  now  repeat 
their  message  over  and  over  again, 
until  we.  as  policsrmakers  and  partners 
in  economic  decisionmaking,  take  heed 
and  act  accordingly.  Therefore,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing   thoughtful     explanation    of 
"How  Not  To  Fight  InflaUon."  which 
appeared  in  the  March  9,  1980,  Wash- 
ington Post  Op-Ed  page. 
The  article  follows: 
(Fnan  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  9. 1980) 
How  Not  To  Fioht  Inplatioit 
(By  Oar  Alperovitz  and  Jeff  I^ux) 
We  are  about  to  go  through  another 
round  in  the  symbolic  waltz  that  passes  for 


a  strategy  to  contnd  inflation.  Frightened 
by  January's  18.3  percent  annual-rate  rise  in 
consumer  iHtoes  and  by  widespread  calls  for 
wage  and  price  controls,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration plans  to  hand  us  about  $20  billion  in 
budget  cuts— $4  billion  this  year,  the  rest  in 
fiscal  1981. 

In  a  83  trillion  econrany  the  effect  wQl  be 
roughly  similar  to  using  a  23-caUber  rifle  to 
deflect  a  charging  elephant.  The  Congres- 
Bional  Budget  Office  calculated  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  $39  billion  in  budget  cuts 
would  shave  a  mere  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
off  the  inflation  rate  over  a  year.  The  opti- 
mists think  we  might  get  two-tenths  to 
three-tenths  of  a  point  less  inflation.  What- 
ever the  short-term  political  value  of  a 
budget-cutting  binge,  it  clearly  has  little  to 
do  with  our  real  and  urgent  inflation  prob- 
lems. 

Budget-cutting  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
what  Arthur  Okun  has  called  "muddle- 
through  economics."  a  strategy  based  on 
the  assumption  that  government  should  not 
directly  deal  with  the  larger  forces  batter- 
ing the  economy,  or  at  least  not  on  purpose. 
In  other  words,  the  strategy  simply  means 
trying  to  stave  off  disaster  in  the  hope  that 
your  luck  will  turn. 

This  crossed-flngers  school  is  not  without 
Ite  virtues.  When  times  are  good  and  eco- 
nomic forces  stable,  a  case  of  sorts  can  be 
made  for  leaving  things  pretty  much  as  they 
are  and  merely-tinkering  at  the  margin.  But 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  massive  changes  in 
our  economic  relationships  against  which 
muddle-through  is  of  little  help. 

The  administration's  inability  to  go 
beyond  wishful  thinking  was  reflected  early 
on  when  the  president  refused  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  reauthorize  his  power  to  impose 
standby  wage  and  price  controls.  For  the 
president  to  throw  away  his  most  Important 
weapon  (a  weapon  even  when  it  is  not  used) 
was  a  remarkable  act  that  he  surely  will 
regret.  With  inflation  unlikely  to  ease 
much,  let  alone  go  away,  he  probably  will  be 
forced  to  ask  for  the  popularly  supported 
controls  at  some  point.  While  we  wait  we 
can  expect  a  round  of  price  inci-eases  by 
businessmen  who  want  to  get  in  their  boosts 
before  the  price  gates  slam  down. 

But  the  issues  facing  us  go  beyond  con- 
trols and  even  beyond  the  appalling  fact 
that  the  budget  ax  is  likely  to  fall  most 
heavOy  on  the  weakest  members  of  society. 
They  go  to  the  larger  question  of  whether 
we  will  simply  continue  to  hope  that  "some- 
thing wiU  turn  up"— or  whether  we  will,  on 
purpose,  attack  the  central  causes  of  infla- 
tion. Critics  are  correct  In  sUting  that  if 
controls  are  clamped  on.  there  would  merely 
be  another  explosion  of  prices  and  wages 
once  they  are  removed— unless  we  simulta- 
neously root  out  the  causes. 

Our  new  Inflation,  it  must  be  tinderstood, 
does  not  stem  primarily  from  generalized 
presstires.  It  has  been  concentrated  in  a  few 
key  sectors  for  most  of  the  '70s.  Virtually  all 
the  Increase  In  the  inflation  rate  between 
1978  and  1979  was  caused  by  special  and  by 
now  familiar  factors  that  increased  prices  of 
the  "basic  necessities"— energy,  food,  hous- 
ing and  medical  costs.  The  combined  rate 
for  these  Items  was  10.8  percent  in  1978;  last 
year  it  sicyrocketed  to  17.6  percent.  By  con- 
trast, the  inflation  rate  for  consumer  items 
other  than  these  necessities  changed  only 
from  6.S  percent  to  8.8  percent 

ConvenUonal  wisdom  has  viewed  inflation 
in  these  key  sectors  as  "temporary  aberra- 
tions." The  prescription  is  for  wage  earners 
to  absorb  the  "shocks"  and  then  the  econo- 
my will  resume  lU  normal  path.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  Alfred  Kahn's  repeated  argu- 
ment that  although  "the  desire  to  keep  pace 
by  catch-up  increases  is  certainly 
understandable  .  .  .  unfortunately  it  Is  not 
possible  . . ."  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
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man  Paul  Volcker  has  put  the  case  more 
bluntly:  "The  standard  of  living  of  the  aver- 
age American  has  to  decline." 

Tet  the  necessities  account  for  60  to  TO 
percent  of  the  spending  of  four  out  of  five 
families:  they  take  up  90  percent  of  spend- 
ing for  the  lower  30  percent  of  society  and 
even  more  for  the  poor  among  them  (who 
must  go  constantly  in  debt— or  steal— to  pay 
for  groceries  and  rent).  Real  spendable 
earnings  of  the  average  worker  declined 
more  than  ft  percent  last  year.  There  may 
be  some  modest  fat  in  famOy  budgets.  Init  it 
is  both  economically  and  politically  absurd. 
as  well  as  morally  unconscionable,  to  expect 
family  budgeU  to  alxorb  all  of  the  17.6  per- 
cent Inflation  rate  increase  in  basic  necessi- 
tie.s— a  rate  which  in  1979  was  virtually 
double  the  average  8  to  9  percent  wage  set- 
tlement. This,  however,  has  been  precisely 
the  premise  of  most  of  .the  administration's 
strategy. 

Specifically,  what  Kahn  and  Volcker  have 
in  mind  is  a  deflationary  policy  to  force 
down  general  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
lces..Here  is  where  their  economics  become 
more  muddled;  The  past  failures  in  the  "ne- 
cessities" sectors  are  now  "spilling  over" 
Into  wage  demands,  as  they  ine\itably  had 
to.  But  symbolic  budget  cuts  will  not  signifi- 
cantly affect  demend.  nor  will  they  do  much 
about  food  and  fuel  prices. 

Indeed,  the  administration  hasn't  done 
much  generally  to  ease  inflation  in  the  key 
sectors.  Tightening  the  money  supply  obvi- 
ously increases  both  business  costs— particu- 
larly threatening  the  survival  of  small  busi- 
nesses—and monthly  home  mortgage  pay- 
ments. It  also  increases  long-term  inflation- 
ary problems  in  housing  by  reducing  invest- 
ment. When  he  presided  over  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  William  Miller  hsd  the  hon- 
esty at  one  point  to  acknowledge  the  sub- 
stantial Irrelevancy  of  monetary  policy  to 
the  biggest  sectoral  problems.  Moreover,  in 
energy,  as  is  well  known,  the  administration 
has  deliberately  stimulated  inflation  with 
its  price-decontrol  policy. 

Only  In  connection  with  its  weak  hospital 
cost -containment  proposals  and  support  for 
a  slight  expansion  of  assistance  to  health 
maintenance  organizations  did  It  seriously 
attempt  to  target  a  basic-necessity  sector. 
But  the  approach  here  has  been  half-heart- 
ed, and,  more  importantly,  the  anti-Inflation 
benefits  would  be  counteracted  if  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  for  catastropt^ic-only 
health  insurance  were  implemented. 

Unless  we  focus  on  the  necessities  while 
wage-price  controls  are  in  effect,  we  will 
squeeze  family  income  even  further.  This 
has  happened  already  under  the  voluntary 
wage-price  program,  and  it  will  worsen  if 
key  items  In  the  family  budget— fuel  oil  and 
food,  for  example— are  allowed  to  slcyrocket 
(as  has  "happened  in  the  past  during  periods 
of  controls)  while  wages  are  held  down  with 
the  force  of  law.  We  could  see  a  replay  of 
the  Nixon  program,  properly  described  by 
one  of  the  top  men  in  then  charge,  Arnold 
Weber,  as  a  mechanism  to  "zap  labor." 
Wage-price  controls  by  themselves  would  ac- 
tually do  more  than  that  today:  They  would 
crush  the  average  household  budget.  Unless. 
that  Is,  we  go  beyond  posturing. 

Barry  Boaworth.  to  his  credit,  has  ac- 
knowledged that  much  of  the  anti-inflation 
strategy  he  helped  design  as  director  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  was 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  we  can 
treat  inflation  in  the  necessities  as  aberra- 
tions. 

Can  anyone  believe  energy  prices  will  go 
anywhere  but  up  during  the  19808,  especial- 
ly with  the  president  letting  domestic 
energy  prices  rise  to  OPEC-detennined 
levels?  The  same  holds  for  food:  As  food  an- 
alyst Lester  Brown  notes,  the  growing  gap 
between  world  food  demand  and  supply 
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"takes  us  to  the  bottom  line,"  promising 
future  price  rises  "that  may  dwarf  those  of 
the  recent  past."  To  what  but  spiralling 
health  care  costs  can  we  look  forward  as  the 
population  ages  and  as  medical  aclenoe  de- 
velops new  technologies  that  are  not  sub- 
jected to  hard  oost-benefit  analyses?  Simi- 
larly, by  driving  Interest  rates  high  enough. 
we  may  succeed  In  making  It  Impossible  for 
young  couples  to  own  a  home,  but  how  will 
we  prevent  the  rent  Increases  that  win 
result  (people  have  to  live  somewhere)  from 
forcing  poor  people  out  of  theirs? 

Controls  alone  self-evidently  do  not  deal 
with  the  fundamentals  of  health  care  infla- 
tion. We  need  instead  a  steady  expansion  of 
prepaid  health  care  and  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  employing  salaried  pro- 
fessionals. We  also  need  to  devote  far  more 
of  our  national  health  resources  to  health 
education  and  other  public  and  occupation- 
al health  measures. 

The  longer-term  inflation  in  bousing  re- 
quires us  to  expand  the  supply  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  growing  demand.  Current 
tight-money  strategies  aim  only  at  dampen- 
ing short-term  speculation  and  run  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  problem:  We  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  surge  in  household  formations  as 
the  postwar  baby  boom  has  become  a  family 
boom  and  as  more  people  (divorcees,  the 
young  and  the  elderly)  are  living  alone.  In 
the  1980s  we  will  need  a  phased  program 
which  steadUy  allocates  more  credit  and  in- 
vestment to  the  housing  sector. 

Recontrol  of  energy  prices  (at  least  in  ne- 
cessities areas)  is  essential  if  the  energy  part 
of  inflation  is  ever  to  be  controlled.  But  re- 
control  makes  sense  only  if  coupled  with 
direct  measures  to  achieve  energy  conserva- 
tion. These  Include  gasoline  rationing, 
tough  auto  mileage  standards  and  more 
meaningful  solar,  gasohol  and  insulation 
and  weatherization  programs,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  expanded  systems  of  mass  transit  and 
passenger  railroads.  Direct  government -to- 
govenunent  efforts  to  diversify  our  oQ 
supply  with  more  non-OPEC  countries  are 
also  essential. 

The  obstacles  to  solving  our  underlying 
food  Inflation  problems  are  more  political 
than  economic.  We  are  not  in  a  shortage  sit- 
uation here  as  in  energy.  Relative  to  domes- 
tic needs,  the  United  States  is  the  richest 
agricultural  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  we  export  half  of  our  grain. 

But  the  United  States  (unlike  virtually 
every  other  major  Industrialized  country) 
does  not  yet  have  a  serious  policy  of  insulat- 
ing our  domestic  food  economy  from  the  ef- . 
fects  of  short-term  world  shortages.  A 
system  of  export  management,  coupled  with 
expanded  deficiency  payments  to  farmers, 
could  stabilize  domestic  grain  prices  and 
thereby  also  reduce  fluctuations  in  meat 
supplies.  International  agreements  on  grain 
resenies  must  also  be  pursued. 

In  short,  for  our  anti-Inflation  strategy  to 
be  something  other  than  wishful  thinldng 
or  a  repeat  of  Richard  Nixon's  election-year 
controls  program,  this  administration  or  the 
next  must  have  a  dear  plan  for  how  It 
wants  to  reshape  the  key  markets  generat- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  Inflation.  This  requires 
more  tlian  a  simple-mlruied  notion  of  gov- 
ernment intervention:  It  requires  a  willing- 
ness to  plan. 

Plarming  is  a  dirty  word  in  American  poli- 
tics. Instead  we  prefer  muddling  towards  a 
crisis  solution  like  unplanned  wage-price 
controls.  It  Is  an  all  too  familiar  pattera 
Both  the  massive  government  Interventions 
to  baO  out  Chrysler  and  to  build  an  $88  bil- 
lion synf uels  Industry  were  preceded  by  the 
muddle-through,  symbolic  posture  of  look- 
ing the  other  way  and  hoping  something 
would  tiun  up. 

We  may  have  to  go  through  an  economic 
bloodbath  before  the  lesson  Is  learned  Gov- 
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ernment  intervention  is  the  likely  result  of 
the  process  In  any  event  The  qnestkn  Is 
whether  It  la  based  on  serious  coof  rontatkm 
with  the  new  problems  we  artiially  face. 

Onoe  an  of  this  Is  reoognlaed.  we  may 
have  a  chance  of  dealing  with  the  central 
Issue  facing  the  economy  In  the  coming 
decade:  the  sharp  lag  In  U.S.  produc'Jvity. 
Itom  1987  to  1978.  for  example.  outp'Jt  per 
manhour  In  VJ&.  manufacturing  rose,  only 
38  percent  whOe  It  climbed  75  percent  in 
West  Oennany  and  111  percent  In  Japan. 
Our  manufacturing  growth  was  the  lowest 
of  11  Industrial  natimis— trailing  even  Great 
Britain.  And  last  year  we  suffered  an  actyal 
decline  In  productivity. 

If  we  repeat  this  performance  this  decade, 
the  ef  f ecu  of  compounding  guarantee  that 
the  very  heart  of  our  industrial  economy 
wiU  be  threatened  while  our  major  competi- 
tors race  forward. 

But  no  Intelligent  executive  can  plan  for 
long-term  Investment  in  higb-productivMy 
equipment  unless  there  Is  confidence  of  a 
growing  market  So  the  uncertainties  of  our 
stop/start  economy  caused  by  the  govern- 
ment's policy  responses— or  non-resptmses— 
lead  tnisiness  to  shift  away  from  long-term. 
productivity-Improving  Investments  toward 
short-term  speculatioa 

To  some,  the  ansaer  is  alwaj-s  "supply- 
side  economics."  e^ieclaUy  nune  tax  breaks 
for  business  to  help  Increase  productivity. 
But  most  executives  make  large  Investment 
decisions  because  of  confldei>ce  In  a  future 
market  iu>t  because  of  tax  breaks.  Congress' 
General  Accounting  Office,  assessirig  the 
effect  of  Investment  tax  credits  In  1978. 
found  they  prompted  Uttle  change  In  actual 
Investment  decisions— at  a  cost  to  the  feder- 
al budget  of  $19  bilUon. 

While  a  "supply-side  economics"  is  neces- 
sary. It  must  be  carefully  targeted  to  the 
problem  sector»-and  Integrated,  on  pur- 
pose. Into  an  overaU  plan  that  can  offer  con- 
fidence in  resumed  growth.  We  can  ao 
longer  Just  cross  our  fingers  that  we  wlU 
avert  a  major  crisis.* 


U.S.  ADMISSION  OF  ERROR  IN 
U.N.  ISRAEL  VOTE  IS  NOT 
ENOUGH 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEnUCSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  confession  of  error  in 
casting  a  vote  against  Israel  in  the 
UJI.  Security  Council  last  week 
cannot  undo  the  damage  that  vote  has 
done  to  our  national  credibility.  Let 
the  administration  be  assured  that 
Congress  will  never  tolerate  the  aban- 
doning of  principles  or  Jeopardizing 
the  security  of  our  true  friend  and 
lOly,  IsraeL  Ivan  Novlck.  president  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America, 
eloquently  addresses  this  Issue  in  his 
letter  to  the  editor  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  I  com- 
mend the  letter  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention: 

CaRTXK'S  DBCISIOM  AGAWST  THI  JEWS 

To  the  Bnioc: 

On  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the 
United  States  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Donald  F.  IfcHenry,  Joined  with  anti- 
democratic forces  in  the  Seeurtty  CouncQ  in 
suppMt  of  a  reaolutloo  Intended  to  negate 
the  rtgbt  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  land  of 
IsraeL 
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1308 

Senator  Ford  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity 
to  testify  this  morning  before  this  subcom- 
mittee on  the  need  to  enact  legislative 
changes  in  the  systnn  by  which  onshore  oQ 
and  gas  resources  on  public  lands  are  leased. 
For  the  past  several  months.  I  have  con- 
ducted an  Investigation  of  the  onshore  leas- 
ing system.  As  part  of  this  study,  I  have  re- 
viewed numerous  reports  and  critiques  of 
the  so-called  "simultaneous  leasing  pro- 
gram". Virtually  all  of  these  studies,  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  concluded  that  the  cur- 
rent system  cheats  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  and  that  it  results  in  unnecessary 
delays  in  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources which  we  desperately  need. 

The  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act.  imder 
which  the  leasing  of  public  oil  and  gas  is 
conducted,  must  be  changed  to  expedite  the 
safe  production  of  oil  and  gas,  and  to  assure 
that  the  public  receives  a  fair  return  from 
the  development  of  its  resources. 

TiUe  VII  of  S.  1308  addresses  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  noncompetitive  leasing  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  your  committee.  Senator  Jackson, 
for  having  taken  the  initiative  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  revision  of  the  program 
should  go  further  than  has  been  proposed 
in  S.  1308.  The  numerous  and  longstanding 
flaws  in  the  current  system  have  been  the 
subject  of  GAO  studies  in  1955,  1961.  1970, 
and  1979.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(which  runs  the  program)  issued  a  critical 
report  in  1978.  as  did  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  some  ten  years  earlier. 

In  1968.  1968.  and  most  recently  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recognized  the  need  to  reform  this  system. 
While  Secretary  Andrus'  administrative  pro- 
posal would  address  some  of  the  problems, 
comprehensive  legislative  changes  are  cer- 
tainly required. 

I  have  attempted  to  develop  such  a  legisla- 
tive package  in  H.R.  4373,  "The  PubUc  OU 
and  Gas  Lands  Leasing  Act",  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  today  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 
This  comprehensive  legislation  is  dcadgned 
to  remedy  the  most  severe  shortcomings  of 
the  current  system,  as  revealed  in  tbe  var- 
ious studies  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  describe 
these  problems,  and  the  solutions  which 
H.R.  4373  offers  to  them. 

LOTRRT  PKOGKAM 

Under  the  cunvnt  law,  competitive  bid- 
ding may  be  used  only  on  public  lands 
where  there  is  a  "known  geologic  structure" 
(K08).  On  all  other  lands,  a  noncompetitive 
system  must  be  used. 

To  eliminate  the  disorganization  and  con- 
fusion associated  with  these  noncompetitive 
drawings,  the  "simultaneous  filing  system" 
was  created  in  1960  under  which  an  unlimit- 
ed number  of  potential  leasees  may  submit 
their  names  for  a  lottery  on  t>aroels  of  land. 

As  early  as  1968,  the  V&  Department  of 
the  Interior  noted  the  serious  objections  to 
this  program  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Producers  Association,  and 
questioned  whether  the  noncompetitive 
system  "is  sufficiently  in  tune  with  the  'real 
world'  ".• 
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rUBUC  DDTIKD  rAIS  UTDIUr 

The  public  does  not  receive  the  fair 
market  value  for  the  publicly  owned  gas  and 
oil  leased  under  the  noncompetitive  system. 
Under  that  system,  participants  in  the  lot- 
tery pay  a  $10  filing  fee.  an  amount  estab- 
lished "without  the  benefit  of  a  cost  study- 
in  1950,  and  never  updated.* 

In  its  1970  study,  GAO  deflnlUvely  con- 
cluded: Under  the  present  leasing  system, 
the  rights  to  federally  owned  oQ  and  gas  are 
being  disposed  of  at  less  than  their  fair 
market  value.  GAO  concluded  that  competi- 
tive leasing  would  ensure  that  lands  are 
leased  at  prices  that  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate their  fair  market  value.* 

The  public  receives  a  royalty  of  only  ISti 
percent  on  its  oU  and  gas  leased  through  the 
noncompetitive  system.  By  contrast,  the  off- 
shore leasing  program  was  severely  criti- 
cized in  recent  years  because  it's  allowed  a 
royalty  of  16%  percent.  Under  the  new 
O.CJB.  law,  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
been  selling  offshore  tracts  for  royalties  in 
excess  of  30  percent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  re- 
peatedly warned  that  the  public  is  not  re- 
ceiving a  fair  return  for  its  oil  and  gas.  In 
one  case,  GAO  concluded  that  the  public 
was  receiving  only  5  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value! 

In  our  rush  to  energy  independence,  we 
ought  not  give  away  to  private  interests  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  oU  and  gas  which  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
converts  the  entire  onshore  program  to  a 
competitive  bid  program,  and  authorizes  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  bidding  systems  in  order 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  maxi- 
miun  flexibility  in  leasing  these  lands. 

Competitive  bidding  was  endorsed  as  long 
ago  as  1961  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, John  M.  Kelly,  who  said  that  his 
studies  indicated  that  such  a  reform  would 
curb  speculation  without  restricting  pros- 
pecting. 

Nine  years  later,  GAO  concluded:  The  use 
of  a  competitive  bidding  system  would  elimi- 
nate the  undesirable  aspects  of  awarding 
leases  of  Federal  lands  on  the  basis  of  a 
drawing. 

GAO  continued:  The  disposal  of  the  Na- 
tion's oil  and  gas  resources  under  full  and 
free  competition  would  be  more  consistent 
with  our  free  enterprise  economy.* 

COMFRTnOH 

My  legislation  addresses  the  major  con- 
cern which  has  been  raised  about  an  all- 
competitive  system:  that  it  would  exclude 
smaller  comt>anles  from  acquiring  leases. 

This  is  obviously  not  the  design  of  the  leg- 
islation. We  should  be  encouraging  more 
companies  to  participate  in  exploring  for, 
and  developing  our  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources. 

My  bill,  H.R.  4373,  includes  restrictions  on 
Joint  bidding  among  major  companies.  The 
bill  continues  the  current  restriction  on 
total  acreage  permitted  any  lessee  and  cre- 
ates a  further  limit  of  10  percent  of  the 
acreage  offered  for  lease  in  any  year. 

IXASZ  ASSIGmODfTS 

The  conversion  to  a  competitive  leasing 
system  would  also  reduce  the  high  degree  of 
speculation  which  exists  in  the  non-competi- 
tive leasing  program.  The  most  serious  of 
these  abuses  is  the  practice  of  "assigning" 
leases  almost  as  soon  as  someone  has  won 
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one.  My  research  indicates  that  leases  are 
frequently  sold  for  far  more  money  than 
the  taxpayers  sold  it  for. 

This  practice  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
intent  of  the  simultaneous  leasing  program. 
Pew  individuals  really  acquire  and  develop 
oil  and  gas  leases.  Both  OAO.  in  1970.  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  In  1978. 
agr^M  that  many  participants  in  lotteries 
never  intended  to  explore  for  or  develop  oil 
and  gas  reserves. 

Indeed,  less  than  5  percent  of  all  non-com- 
petitively  awarded  leases  are  under  develop- 
ment. 

As  Interior  noted  in  1968,  a  sizable  group 
of  those  awarded  leases  through  the  lottery 
'have  Immediately  assigned  their  rights  to 
others  for  high  values  which  some  contend 
ought  to  be  collected  through  bonus  biddlnt 
and  retained  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury." 

There  is  no  rational  public  policy  benefit 
to  this  high  stakes  buying  and  selling  of  val- 
uable public  resources. 

But  some  do  benefit.  The  lottery  program 
has  given  birth  to  many  leasing  companies 
which  scout  out,  and  bid  on  tracts  for  hun- 
dreds of  applicants,  collecting  millions  of 
dollars  in  fees  for  merchandising  the  re 
sources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  read  the  literature  circulated  by 
these  companies,  you  will  be  reminded  of 
carnival  barkers: 

'Yours  lor  a  richer  summer." 

'Yours  for  r-i-c-h-e-s  in  1979." 

"You  can  bring  a  gusher  of  money  into 
your  life." 

These  companies  serve  as  agents  for  appli- 
cants, both  in  the  original  filing,  and  in  ne- 
gotiating the  tum-around  assignment  sales, 
in  many  cases. 

Some  of  these  companies  advertise  having 
sold  a  $10  lease  for  as  much  as  $200,000; 
other  resales  of  $10  leases  for  $40,000  and 
$50,000  are  not  imcommon. 

If  these  leases  are  worth  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  dollars,  why  shouldn't  the  public, 
which  owns  the  resources,  benefit  from 
their  sale  Instea^f  of  an  Individual  who  has 
done  ncfthing  at  all  but  have  his  name 
pulled  out  of  a  hat? 

Unrestricted  lease  assignment  may  also 
cause  delays  in  developing  leases,  because 
the  parcels  are  carved  up  into  inefficient 
units.  Moreover,  the  highly  speculative 
nature  of  the  system  encourages  people  to 
delay  exploration  for  years. 

Lastly,  the  s>'stem  is  inconsistent  with  the 
need  to  expedite  development  of  domestic 
energy  rerources,  because  applicarits  need 
not  demonr<trate  that  they  possess  tiie  tech- 
nical or  financial  abilities  to  develop  oil  and 
gas  resources.  Successful  applicants  either 
sit  on  their  winnings,  possibly  shutting  in 
valuable  resources,  or  sell  them  at  great  per- 
sonal profit,  to  the  financial  detriment  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  original  lessees,  and  the  lea-sing 
companies,  are  therefore  little  more  than 
middlemen  through  which  major  oil  compa 
nies  secure  valuable  public  resources  for  a 
song.  The  Department  of  Interior  tells  me 
that,  while  major  companies  win  about  6 
percent  of  aU  noncompetitive  leases  in  the 
lotteries,  they  secure  an  additional  18  per- 
cent through  reassignments,  which  are  ar- 
ranged without  any  public  scrutiny  or  open 
bidding. 

Thus,  major  oU  companies  have  secured 
nearly  25  [>ercent  of  all  leases  in  a  program 
designed  to  benefit  the  "little  guy  ". 

If  there  is  a  more  idiotic  way  to  dispense 
public  resources  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
public  interest  it  has  not  come  to  my  atten- 
tion in  the  five  years  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress 
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DCPBDm  OKvtionton 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  would 
eliminate  the  cturent  barriers  to  expedi- 
tious development 

Prospective  lessees  would  have  to  demon- 
strate their  financial  and  technical  ability 
to  develop  oil  and  gas  in  order  to  be  award- 
ed a  lease.  Low  rents  (as  litUe  as  $1  an  acre 
annually,  as  compared  to  111  or  more  for 
state  lands)  would  be  Increaaed  to  encourage 
development.  The  duratton  of  a  lease  would 
t>e  reduced  to  five  years,  «nd  could  not  be 
renewed  unless  diligent  exploration  and  de- 
velopment were  occurring. 

In  addition,  no  one  could  secure  a  lease 
who  was  not  already  performing  diligently 
on  all  other  public  leases  for  oil  and  gas 
which  he  held. 

Lastly,  the  Secretary  would  be  given  the 
authority  to  approve  or  order  modifications 
in  assignments  of  leases  to  assure  that  tbe 
broad  public  interest  was  being  served. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  policy  reforms  are 
the  result  of  many  Investigations  over  the 
years,  but  they  address  very  contemporary 
Issues. 

We  need  to  develop  our  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves safely  and  quickly.  The  current  si- 
multaneous filing  system  for  non-competi- 
tive leases  is  antiquated.  It  encourages  spec- 
ulation rather  than  production:  it  fosters 
delay  instead  of  development:  it  provides 
riches  for  a  few  and  denies  the  public  the 
profits  which  we  all  deserve  from  the  leas- 
ing of  lands  we  all  own. 

It  is  time  to  bring  oiu-  leasing  program  for 
these  lands  into  conformity  with  the  pro- 
gram for  other  public  resources,  as  well  as 
into  conformity  with  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition that  the  public  should  benefit  most 
from  the  development  of  public  resources. 

H.R.  4373  provides  the  framework  for  that 
reform.  It  assures  rapid  leasing,  expeditious 
development,  full  competition  and  a  fair 
return  to  the  public.  I  am  hopeful  that 
House  and  Senate  Members  will  work  coop- 
eratively together  to  assure  that  these  poli- 
cies are  Included  in  legislation  to  be  enacted 
in  this  Congress.* 
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HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1980 

•  Ms.    HOLTZMAS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  Tuesday, 
February  26.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 
Rollc»U  No.  82— no.« 


REMARKS  OF  ALAN  HENRY 


HON.  C  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  been  (filing  for  an 
all-out  national  program  to  encourage 
the  production  of  more  energy.  Conser- 
vation is  a  commendable  goal,  but  con- 
servation alone  Is  not  enough. 

Unfortunately,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Energy 
seem  committed  to  programs  which 
will  merely  allocate  scarcity.  One  ex- 
ample of  that  effort  was  a  hearing 
held  in  Atlanta  March  3  to  hear  com- 
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ments  on  a  proposed  standby  Federal 
emergency  energy  oonservatUm  plan. 

Mr.  Alan  Henry,  president  of  the 
Otilf  Broadcast  Oroup— Rahall  Divi- 
sion, of  St  Peterrtnirg.  Fla..  aiq)eared 
at  that  hearing  and  took  exception  to 
the  premise  of  the  plan  and  to  its 
impact  on  boating.  His  remarks  are  a 
thoughtful  presentation  of  one  aspect 
of  our  national  energy  problem,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  sharing  them  with 
Memt>ers  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Henry's  remarks  follow: 
Text  of  Catatam  vt  Alaji  Hibbt 

Good  evening,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  My 
name  is  Alan  Henry,  I  am  President  of  a 
group  of  Television  and  Radio  stations  in 
tbe  United  Btatei,  headquartered  in 
Tampa/St.  Petersburg. 

I'm  representing  myself— as  a  boater,  and 
indirectly  representing  tbe  thousands  of 
JXMtters  in  the  viewing  area  of  our  television 
station  WTSP-TV. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  bearing  is  only 
one  of  a  aeries  of  nationwide  meetings  un- 
dertaken as  an  outcrop  of  a  mar.'late  by 
Congress  to  DOE,  to  develop  an  alternate 
fuel  conservation  plan,  short  of  rationing. 

Sulisequently,  the  DOE  issued  a  contract 
to  MIT  for  an  Economic  Regulatory  Impact 
Analysis,  which  Includes  an  ezamlnaUoD  of 
possible  energy  restrictions  for  aircraft,  wa- 
tercraft  and  off-road  vehicles.  Prom  this 
report,  these  hearings  have  evolved  Into  a 
fact  finding  effort  to  determine  tbe  general 
public  attitude  to  certain  findings  contained 
in  the  report 

Frankly  the  objective  for  these  bearings 
in-light  of  tbe  report  are  curloua. 

ITie  major  MIT  analysis  revolved  around 
the  (negative)  hypotbetical  economic 
impact  of  liiws  (queus)  at  the  gas  pump  In 
the  event  of  a  fuel  sbortfalL  In  order  to 
make  lis  case  the  DOE  (apparently)  sup- 
plied a  fantasized  fonnula— one  In  which 
was  woven  this  hypothetical  economic 
impact,  against  our  ONP  ("deadweight 
burden").  For  all  the  good  this  haay.  mysti- 
cal, disengenous  hypothesis  was  Intended  to 
accomplish,  the  findings  of  tbe  MIT  report 
are  overwhelmingly  weighted  against  this 
instant  rulemaking. 

For  that  reason,  among  others,  one  feels 
there  is  a  sinister,  but  yet  comedic.  overtone 
to  these  hearings. 

Sinister,  because  we  certainly  have  a  gov- 
ernment attempt  to  fabricate  a  hypothesis, 
the  value  in  queuing— which  is  unsuiporta- 
ble. 

The  MIT  report  states  it  clearly  .  .  . 
"most  of  the  conclusions  of  the  present 
study  require  a  fairly  elaborate  scaffolding 
of  assumption." 

Comedic  because  this  very  report,  upon 
which  the  foundation  of  these  hearings 
have  (apparently)  been  based,  are  devastat- 
ing in  its  conclusion  as  to  the  practicality, 
viability  and  benefits  of  this  plan  to  tbe 
general  public  as  well  as  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  neg- 
ative findings,  we  are  gathered  here  to  dis- 
cuss a  plan  whose  only  real  objective  (a 
questionable  one  at  that)  is  to  reduce  the 
linps  at  the  gas  pump  in  the  event  of  an 
energy  shortfall.  To  quote  MIT: 

.  .  .  "the  benefits  for  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  from  this  plan,  and  compared  with 
conditions  during  a  shortfall  with  no  plan, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  tbe  reduction  of 
queuing  cost". 

In  contrast  to  the  attempt  to  qiuntUy  this 
fantasised  benefit,  we  have  a  real  event; 
havoc  will  be  wrecked  on  an  Industry,  and  a 
recreational  past  time  destroyed. 
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tills  noble  retreat  is  an  8  billion  dollar  in- 
dustry as  an  integral  part  of  8  mllUon 
American  lives.  Yet  the  plan  intended  for 
this  retreat  is  ill-conceived,  unprovable,  un- 
workable, unenforceable,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, indefenseable  under  the  law.  The 
end  product  of  this  plan  is  however,  predict- 
able. The  benefits,  if  any,  are  not  That's  a 
lousy  trade-off. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here  today  is 
representative  of  a  sympton  in  our  nation's 
malaise.  We  are  grasping  for  a  conscience,  a 
direction.  We  need  a  hero(s). 

If  we  are  to  have  a  national  conscience,  we 
need  leaders  to  lead.  If  this  nation  needs  a 
hero,  I've  got  one— wliat  better  a  candidate 
than  our  President  What  better  deed.  In 
tune  with  these  meetings,  than  suspending 
(for  five  years)  the  Clean  Air  Act  From  this 
heroic  stance  220  million  Americans  will 
equally  share  in  major  l>enefits,  and.  minor 
liabilities. 

This  simple  act  of  courage  would  all  but 
eliminate  any  potential  energy  shortfall. 
Given  this  period  of  time  we  can  then  pro- 
ceed with  calm  to  develop  alternate  fuel 
sources,  like  oil  shale,  synthetics  and  solar 
power.  With  40%  of  the  world's  coal  re- 
sources, we  have  an  obligation  to  develop  ef- 
fective use  for  this  abundant  energy  source. 
We  must  accelerate  the  development  of 
nuclar  power— not  withstanding  the  risks. 
(Jane  Fonda.  Ralph  Nader  and  Ted  Kenne- 
dy notwithstanding). 

The  future  is  out  there,  we  must  learn  to 
harness  it  and  manage  it  aggressively.  That's 
what  we  should  be  meeting  about 

Members  of  the  panel,  in  conclusion, 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  I  used  the 
words  "sinister",  "comedlc"  and  "a  charade" 
in  describing  the  overtones,  conduct  and 
fabric  of  these  meetings.  I  will  close  by 
highlighting  that  stance: 

Prom  the  very  first  page  of  the  MIT 
report  I  quote:  •  •  •  "the  working  assump- 
tion used  to  define  this  plan  and  used  in  its 
analysis  have  been  esUblished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  .  .  ."  One  has  to  be 
suspect  that  the  DOE  attempted  to  foster  a 
predetermined  conclusion  when  they  issued 
the  contract  for  tWs  report.  That's  sinister. 
Comedlc,  because  the  report  is  conclusive 
in  its  findings  that  the  proposed  plan  has 
little  meritorious  substance. 

A  charade,  l)ecauee  the  Emergency  Con- 
servation Act  (of  1979)  has  as  its  basic  direc- 
tive—equality, while  the  DOE  conducts 
hearings  of  dubious  legal  standing  leading 
to  a  possible  rule  making  which  is  based  on 
inequality. 

Maybe  somewhere  along  this  trail  a  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  American 
people  lacked  perception  and  are  gullible? 

How  else  could  anyone  produce  a  premise 
as  synthetic  as  placing  an  lllusionary  value 
on  a  queu,  at  a  gas  pump— with  the  end 
result  being  the  laying  of  the  seeds  of  de- 
struttion  for  a  fundamental  American 
right-equality,  under  the  law. 

Parenthetically,  I  wish  to  inform  you  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
paneL  .  .  .  that  on  Friday,  February  29th,  I 
talked  to  Mr.  Tom  Humphrey,  Project  man- 
ager of  the  MIT  report.  He  Informed  that 
this  report  is  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
evaluated In  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  price  of  fuel  and  the  apparent 
conservation  being  achieved. 

Mr.  Humphrey  sUted  that  much  of  the 
cor,servBtlon  hoped  for  from  the  initial  ana- 
lytical report  has  already  begun  to  be 
achieved  (14  times  what  this  proposal  is  in- 
tended to  do)  and  that  a  1981  fuel  shortfall 
may  be  unlikely,  if  the  current  trend 
continues. 

It  appears  that  the  market  place  is  al- 
ready achieving  what  this  proposal  would 
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never— the  reduction  of  consumption,  equal 
to  all.« 


MORE  POWER.  MORE  RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxinoM 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  very  important  but  almost  totally 
unreported  struggle  going  on  all  over 
the  United  States  every  day.  It  is  the 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  an  ever- 
growing centralized  government  and 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  govern- 
ment works  best  when  it  is  closest  to 
the  people.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a 
cry  for  more  and  more  money  and  di- 
rection from  Washington;  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  demand  that 
more  and  more  power  and  responsibili- 
ty be  turned  over  to  the  people  of  the 
communities  and  the  States. 

A  recent  editorial  on  station  WRAU- 
TV  in  Creve  Coeur,  111.,  addressed  this 
problem  and  demonstrated  the  com- 
monsense  and  sense  of  local  responsi- 
bility that  Is  so  evident  in  Illinois. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"Let's  Do  It  for  Ourselves."  an  editori- 
al of  television  station  WRAU-TV; 
Let's  Do  It  for  Ouhsklves 

Yesterday  we  suggested  that  citizens  hold 
the  answer  to  ever  rising  taxes  and  infla- 
tion. The  idea  is  to  start  doing  for  ourselves 
what  it  costs  government  a  fortune  in  tax 
dollars  to  do  for  us. 

The  Community  Action  Agency  has  ap- 
plied for  a  federal  grant  of  over  630-thou- 
sand  dollars  for  a  youth  advocacy  program. 
The  C.A.A.  feels  a  need  to  evaluate  the  edu- 
cational and  disciplinary  policies  of  Peoria 
School  District  150  as  they  related  to  minor- 
ity students. 

District  officials  have  opposed  the  plan 
fearing  it  might  infrbige  upon  their  respon- 
sibilities. Now  if  there  are  concerns  regard- 
ing local  educational  policies,  why  couldn't  a 
special  blue  ribbon  citizen  committee  be 
named  to  address  the  issue? 

It  would  certainly  be  cheaper  than  spend- 
ing over  half  a  million  tax  dollars  to  accom- 
plish the  same  goal.  It's  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  local  problems  that  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  goverrunent  and  ciu-b  inflation 
while  still  providing  the  services  we  want.* 


END  SECRECY  ON  PLANT 
CLOSINGS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  PhUadel- 
phia  Inquirer  this  week.  The  article 
gives  the  views  of  Joseph  Perrara,  area 
director  of  United  Auto  Workers  Dis- 
trict 9,  on  legislation  in  Congress 
which  would  deal  with  plant  closings. 
As  chairman  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition.  I  have  been 
very   concerned   about   a  continuing 
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erosion  of  the  industrial  base  in  the 
region  and  this  legislation  would  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  that  problem. 

The  article  follows: 
He  Wouu>  End  the  Secrecy  on  Plant 
CLOsnfcs 

A  leaflet  announcing  a  meeting  Saturday 
in  City  Council  chamt>ers  l)eckoned  to 
Philadelphiana  to  "save  tvx  Jobs  and  our 
neighborhoods." 

The  assembly  was  intended  to  focus  atten 
tion  on  the  area's  loss  of  manufacturing, 
jobs,  and  the  leaflet  warned  that  the  flight 
of  factories  meant  nmdown  neighborhoods, 
high  crime  rates,  high  disease  rates,  broken 
families  and  higher  taxes. 

A  force  behind  the  meeting  was  Joseph 
Ferrara,  area  director  of  United  Auto  Work- 
ers District  9,  who  had  been  holed  up 
Friday  at  the  City  Line  Marriott  in  negotia 
tions  with  Qould  Inc.,  wtdch  is  closing  one 
of  its  factories  in  the  city.  He  took  time  out 
from  those  negotiations  to  discuss  with 
Douglas  A.  Campbell  of  The  Inquirer  staff  a 
bill  that,  according  to  the  leaflet,  "can  help 
protect  our  Jobs."  The  bill  is  now  in  Con- 
gress. 

Question.  What  will  this  federal  legisla- 
tion do? 

Answer.  It  wlU  give  notice  (of  factory  clos 
ings),  it  will  set  up  training,  it  will  set  up  ad 
dltional  unemployment  compensation.  The 
secretary  of  lalwr  will  come  in  and  review 
plant  closings,  (ask)  why,  attempt  to  do 
what  they  can  to  keep  the  industry  -where  it 
is. 

These  are  things  that  currrently  are  not 
done.  All  you  do  is  get  situations  such  as  the 
Cross  Bros,  meat  plant,  where  they  notified 
(the  workers)  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
plant  closed  on  a  Friday  that  the  plant 
won't  open  any  more. 

Question.  Let's  take  these  ideas  one  by 
one.  How  could  a  company  that's  trying  to 
survive  know  until  the  last  minute  that  it's 
not  going  to  survive? 

A.  Companies  know  well  in  advance  of 
closing  out  when  they  are  going  to  close  out. 
Any  corporation  that's  worth  its  salt  knows 
well  in  advance  what  the  conditions  are,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  close  is  not 
just  something  that  comes  about  a  day  or  a 
week  or  a  month  l>efore  they  close. 

Q.  Well,  take  a  company  like  Bond  Baking 
Co.,  where  800  workers  lost  their  Jobs.  It 
could  have  been  predicted  that  they  would 
eventually  go  under,  but  they  tried  and 
tried  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  days  that 
they  had  before  they  Imew  they  would  fi- 
nally fold. 

A.  Look  at  the  situation  I'm  in  here  with 
Gould  IxK.,  where  Oould  came  in  and 
bought  up  an  old,  reliable  Philadelphia- 
based  firm.  ITE  Imperial,  and  without  even 
telling  us.  V.'e  had  to  find  it  out  ourselves.  II 
it  wasn't  for  the  fact  that  we  heard  the 
rumors  and  the  president  of  the  local  union 
and  myself  went  down  to  Wilmington,  N.C., 
and  what  we  found  out— and  the  company 
kept  denying  it— was  the  fact  that  people  we 
represent  were  processing  expenses  every 
week  for  two  people  in  Wilmington,  N.C.  in 
a  motel.  We  went  down  and  checked  it  out 

We  located  the  plant  and  located  the  fore- 
man. And  that's  the  only  way  we  found  out 
about  it.  They  weren't  about  to  tell  us.  Here 
they  were  moving  Jobs  of  a  concern  that 
had  been  here  since  the  turn  of  the  cetitury. 

Look  at  the  Strick  plant  up  in  Fairless 
Hills.  Pa.  There  were  as  many  as  1,800  used' 
to  work  up  there.  They  just  up  and  closed 
do«-n.  and  this  was  It.  Notify  you  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  time.  They  Icnow  in  advance.  It 
isn't  like  to  go  out  of  the  business.  They're 
still  producing  trailers  in  this  country. 
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They're  the  exception,  the  ones  that  dont 
know. 

Q.  How  soon  In  advance  would  a  omtpany 
have  to  give  notice  of  a  more  under  the  leg- 
islation you  are  supporting? 

A.  I  think  the  bill  calls  for  at  least  a  year. 

Q.  A  year's  notice  that  they  are  consider- 
ing closing  or  that  they  have  decided? 

A.  Considering. 

Q.  What  does  that  do  to  a  company's  op- 
tions, iU  competitive  position  with  other 
companies  in  the  same  industry? 

A.  We  should  have  a  right  to  that  (infor- 
mation.) You're  concerned  with  the  compa- 
ny's options.  We're  I>asiral1y  concerned  with 
the  people  working  for  that  company. 

I  was  at  Autocar  the  other  day.  We're 
talking  about  people  who've  got  40  years  of 
seniority.  The  company  oomes  in  and  noti- 
fies you  three  weeks  ahead  of  time  (that)  as 
of  the  14th  of  March  that  plant's  going 
down,  not  to  open  up  any  more. 

Everybody  there's  got  at  least  10  years  of 
seniority.  They've  got  retirees  that's  got 
long-term  interests  there,  that  no  longer 
will  have  health-care  benefits  and  things  of 
that  nature.  These  are  things  that  we're 
concerned  about.  They  take  preference  over 
their  little  problems  the  (companies)  may 
liave  with  their  competitors. 

Q.  Would  you  agree  that  having  to  notify 
the  public  about  its  weaknesses  would  place 
a  company  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in 
it-s  industry? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  With  the  area  I'm  con- 
cerned with.  I've  never  seen  that  We  Just 
recently  concluded  negotiations  with  the 
Budd  Co.  And  across  the  bargaining  table, 
they  informed  us  that  they're  going  to  sell 
their  Gary  (Ind.)  plant  We've  worked  out 
certain  pre-arrangements  with  things  that 
would  happen  if  they  did  sell  that  facility. 

If  they  could  work  this  out,  I  don't  see 
where  anybody  else  would  have  that  kind  of 
a  problem. 

Q.  How  would  training  programs  work 
under  the  legislation  you  propose? 

A.  Well,  through  federal  funds,  the  money 
by  the  law  would  provide  for  training  pro- 
grams. People  would  be  retrained  in  occupa- 
tions that  are  necessary.  You  know,  I  myself 
don't  see  that  as  any  great  thing  right  now. 
Unless  we  can  prevent  companies  from  just 
picking  up  and  moving  out  I  don't  really 
think  that's  the  greatest  thing. 

Q.  Then  that's  the  bottom  line?  Tou  dont 
want  companies  moving  in  the  first  place? 

A.  That's  right 

Q.  And  how  do  you  stop  them  from 
moving? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  liave  the  answers. 
I  wish  I  had  the  answers  to  this.  I  really 
don't.  You  know,  my  philosophy  is  if  we 
don't  do  something  in  these  northeastern 
industrial  states  of  this  country  .  .  .  we're 
faced  with  some  problems. 

On  average,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  for 
every  dollar  we  pay  in  federal  taxes,  we  get 
back  a  little  over  60  cents  from  the  federal 
goverrunent  You  take  the  southern  states. 
for  every  dollar  they  put  in  taxes,  they  get 
tl.30. 

Q.  Those  figures  are  a  little  deceptive  .  . 

A.  No,  they're  not 

Q.  .  .  .  because  the  tax  flgtires  reflect  all 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  corporations  that  are 
headquartered  in  the  Northeast  but  may 
have  a  lot  of  operations  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

A.  I've  got  documentation  on  that.  It's 
pretty  much  factual  that  the  average  runs 
about .  .  . 

Q.  All  right,  it's  factual,  but  it  missUtes 
the  situation  to  some  extent  because  there 
are  more  corporate  headquarters  in  tiie 
Northeast  than  elsewhere. 

A.  I'm  talking  about  the  state  govem- 
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ments  get  back  from  the  federal  govero- 
ment  $1.30  on  average  for  every  dollar  they 
put  in  federal  taxes  while  we  get  tMCk  about 
60  to  70  cents  in  ihe  northern  slates.  Forget 
the  compaiiies.  I'm  talking  about  all  lax  dol- 
lars in  iU  enticeties. 

These  companies  in  the  North  should  be 
geUing  additional  benefits.  The  people  in 
the  North  should  be  getting  additional 
benefits.  These  companies  don't  hesitate  to 
tell  you.  I  heard  a  statement  today.  "We're 
opening  a  plant  In  Texas."  The  Texas  gov- 
ernment's giving  tbem  all  kinds  of  tax 
breaks.  Up  here  we  Just  can't  afford  to.  And 
they  complain  about  the  tax  structure  up 
here.  It's  Just  too  expensive  to  operate  in 
the  northern  statea. 

Q.  Taxes  are  not  usually  a  top  complaint 
when  businessmen  are  surveyed  about  the 
disadvantages  of  the  area's  economy.  There 
are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  come  first 
such  as  proximity  to  marketa,  energy  sup- 
plies, populatitm  growth. 

A.  Well,  what's  your  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem? Everyone  should  go  on  welfare? 
Q.  Tell  us. 

A.  Well.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  the  so- 
lution, but  I  think  it's  about  Ume  to  try  to 
get  the  representatives  who  represent  the 
northern  sUtes  not  only  to  get  in  there  and 
vote  right  but  they've  got  to  start  voting  as 
a  bloc  to  find  ways  and  means.  I  think  It's 
about  time  they've  got  to  be  conoenied 
about  tills  portion  of  the  country.  This  was 
the  industrial  backbone  of  the  country  that 
made  this  country  as  great  as  It  Is.  My  fed- 
tngs  are  if  we  don't  start  doing  something 
about  It  in  another  IS  or  20  years  the  only 
people  you're  going  to  have  up  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  country  are  those  on 
retirement  and  those  on  welfare. 

Q.  There  is  some  proposed  legislation  in 
Pennsylvania  that  sounds  similar  to  this 
federal  proposal,  except  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia bill  would  more  directly  penalise  compa- 
nies that  want  to  move  out  It  would  seem 
that  that  might  discourage  other  companies 
from  ever  starting  up  in  Pennsylvania. 

A.  Well,  my  phOosophy  on  this  subject— 
and  I  may  differ  from  some  other  labor 
leaders— (is)  I  support  that  sUte  legislation 
only  on  the  basis  that  maybe  it  will  gener- 
ate enough  heat  on  business  and  community 
groups  and  commerce  groups  and  manufac- 
turing groups  to  put  the  heat  on  the  federal 
represenUtives  to  get  a  federal  bill  passed. 
The  only  way  you're  gcrfng  to  oope  with  this 
thing  is  in  federal  legislation.  I  think  it's  got 
to  affect  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  don't  really  believe  that  you  can  solve 
this  problem  state  by  state. 

I  think  It's  same  as  the  problem  with  un- 
employment compensati(Hi  and  wortunan's 
compensation.  We  in  Pennsylvania  get  pe- 
nalized because  we  have  a  decent  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  and  workman's  com- 
pensation bill.  That's  something  that's  got 
to  be  federally  passed,  the  uniformity  of  un- 
employment compensation. 

Q.  How  do  we  get  penalized? 

A.  Because  corporations  aren't  going  to 
come  into  states  where  they  pay  a  higher 
(tax)  and  have  a  more  lllieral  application  of 
the  worknum's  compensation  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  kind  of  willingness  on 
the  federal  level  to  go  along  with  these  na- 
tionalized programs? 

A.  It  will  be  very  difficult  I've  talked  with 
congressmen  who  say  this  Icind  of  legislatioD 
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Bir.  Speaker,  in  my 
Ct>ngresslonal .  District    in 
there  are  over  7.000 
We  have  a  comblna- 
technology    firms    on 
a  large  niunber  of  small 
firms  located  through- 
Over  the  past  5  years, 
these  firms  have  experl- 
slight  increase  in  the 
actions    taken    against 
product  liability.  There 
visually  no  Increase  in  the 
that  have  been  settled 
for  damage  caused  by 
products.  In  spite  of  this, 
)remlums  for  liability  in- 
increased  on  the  average 
with  deductible  levels 
increasing  over  the  past 
e  that  can  afford  the  ex- 
to  pay  these  exorbitant 
costs  while  continu- 
severe  financial  strain. 
>rlce,   however,   has   put 
Insurance  out  of  reach 
many  of  the  small 
ggllng  to  stay  afloat 
economic   times.   Now, 
no  alternative  to  obtain- 
soverage,  it  appears.  Mr. 
the  forces  of  compeci- 
suspended.  I  find  this 
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businesses  In  my  district 
need  and  dea  irve  relief  from  these  ex- 
cessive prem  um  costs  and  availability 
problems.  Bsf  allowing  product  sellers 
le  same  or  simUar  bus!- 
I  product  Uability  risk-re- 
protection  for  small 
'■  much  more  reasonably 
will  increase  competi- 
tion in  the  in  surance  industry  and  en- 
courage rate  I  to  be  l>ased  on  actual 
risks  and  losii  experience  rather  than 
anticipated  losses.  With  this  legisla- 
tion. I  firm]  r  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  qual  ty  control  now  exercised 
by  product  i  lanufacturers  would  In- 
crease. Surel: ,  it  would  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  risk-retention-group 
members  to  manufacture  products 
that  would  not  produce  a  large 
number  of  d  tbaa.  I  believe  that  the 
Product  Uab  lity  Risk  Retention  Act 
represents  a  sl^ilflcant  step  forward 
in  making  thi  t  essential  coverage  avail- 
able to  small  businesses  at  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  luge 
your  strong  lupport  for  this  legisla- 
tion.« 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday.  March  2.  1980,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times.  This  message 
was  sponsored  by  concerned  physi- 
cians, scientists,  and  citizens  in  associ- 
ation with  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility, Inc.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
President  Carter  and  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev to  totally  ban  the  use  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  and  to  defuse  current 
international  tensions  which  could 
lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust.  The  adver- 
tisement follows: 

DaHGER— NUCLKAH  WaR 

To  President  Carter  and  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev: 

As  physicians,  acientists.  and  concerned 
citizens,  alarmed  by  an  international  politi- 
cal climate  that  increasingly  presents  nu- 
clear war  as  a  "rational"  possibility,  we  are 
impelled  to  renew  a  warning,  based  on  medi- 
cal and  scientific  analyses,  tbat- 

1.  Nuclear  war,  even  a  "limited"  one, 
would  result  in  death,  injury  and  disease  on 
a  scale  that  has  no  precedent  in  the  history 
of  human  existence: 

X  Medical  "disaster  planning"  for  a  nu- 
clear war  is  meaningless.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble effective  medical  response.  Most  hospi- 
tals would  be  destroyed,  most  medical  per- 
sonnel dead  or  injured,  most  supplies  un- 
available. Most  "survivors"  would  die: 

3.  There  is  no  effective  civil  defense.  The 
blast,  thermal  and  radiation  effects  would 
kill  even  those  in  shelters,  and  the  fallout 
would  reach  those  who  had  been  evacuated: 

4.  Recovery  from  nuclear  war  would  be 
impossible.  The  economic,  ecologlc  and 
social  fabric  on  which  human  life  depends 
would  be  destroyed  in  the  DJS.,  the  U.S.SJt., 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world: 

5.  In  sxmi.  there  can  be  no  winners  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  Worldwide  fallout  would  contami- 
nate much  of  the  globe  for  generations  and 
atmospheric  effects  would  severely  damage 
all  living  things. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  protecting 
human  life,  we  appeal  to  you  to: 

1.  Defuse  the  current  tensions  between 
our  countries. 

2.  Ban  the  use  of  aU  nuclear  weapons. 

3.  Recognize  the  threat  posed  by  the  very 
existence  of  our  enormous  nuclear  arsenals. 
and  begin  dismantling  them. 

We  urge  you  to  meet  with  us  to  discuss 
the  medical  consequences  of  nuclear  war. 
We  urge  all  physicians  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  join  us  in  this  appeal. 

This  statement  was  released  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  two-day  symposium  on  the  medical 
consequences  of  thermonuclear  war  held  in 
Cambridge,  Massaschusetts  on  February  9 
and  10.  It  derives  from  our  understanding  of 
the  destructive  potential  of  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosions that  would  result  should  nuclear 
war  occur.  To  share  with  you  our  perspec- 
tive on  this  possibility  we  ask  you  to  consid- 
er the  following: 

The  single  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
had  the  explosive  force  of  approximately 
15.000  tons  (IS  Ulotons)  of  TNT.  Today  the 
U.S.  has  over  80,000  nuclear  bombs  and 
Russia  has  30.000.  Nuclear  weapons  in  pres- 
ent day  arsenals  range  in  size  from  one  kUo- 
ton  to  30  megatons  (30  million  tons  of 
TNT).  All  the  bombs  dropped  during  the 


eight  and  a  half  years  the  XJB.  fought  In 
Vietnam  were  equivalent  to  four  million 
tons  of  TNT  (4  megatons). 

A  20  megaton  thermonuclear  bomb 'ex- 
ploded on  a  clear  day  at  ground  level  on  a 
large  East-Coast  city  would  create  a  fireball 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter,  with  tem- 
peratures of  twenty  to  thirty  million  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Everything  in  the  down- 
town area,  the  streets  and  the  earth  below, 
and  all  Uving  things,  would  be  vaporized, 
leaving  a  crater  several  hundred  feet  deep. 

At  six  miles  from  the  epicenter,  all  people 
would  be  instantly  killed  by  a  huge  silent 
heat  flash  traveling  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Olass  would  melt,  and  bulldlngi  would  col- 
lapse when  hit  by  a  supersonic  ahotk  wave 
and  winds  of  300  miles  per  hour. 

Within  a  ten  mile  radius,  or  roughly  the 
distance  to  Route  128  from  Boston,  to 
Newark  from  New  York  City,  or  to  the 
Maryland  Beltway  from  Washington.  D.C.. 
the  blast  wave,  180  mile  per  hour  winds,  and 
fires  would  inflict  almost  total  casualties 
with  at  least  50%  dead  and  40%  injured. 
Even  at  20  miles  from  the  epicenter.  50%  of 
the  people  would  be  killed  or  injured  by  the 
direct  thermal  radiation  and  blast  pressures. 
A  single  nuclear  device  would  result  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  severe  bum  injuries.  The 
entire  UJS.  has  intensive  care  facilities  for 
fewer  than  3,000  such  cases. 

Many  would  be  killed  by  random  sponta- 
neous fires  fueled  by  oil  storage  tanks,  natu- 
ral gas  lines,  gasoline  and  LNO  tanks.  These 
fires  might  coalesce  into  an  enormous  fire- 
storm 1200  square  miles  in  area,  fanned  by 
100-200  mile  per  hour  winds,  creating  tem- 
peratures capable  of  cooking  and  asphyxiat- 
ing those  in  shelters. 

Survivors  of  the  fires  would  be  exposed  to 
lethal  or  sublethal  doses  of  radiation  from 
short-term  fallout.  Even  mild  winds  of  20 
miles  per  hour  would  carry  fallout  as  far  as 
150  mUes  where  everyone  exposed  could  re- 
ceive a  lethal  duse  within  24  hours.  This 
would  cau.se  acute  radiation  sickness,  with 
decreased  resistance  to  Infection,  and  death 
within  one  to  two  weeks.  Sublethal  doses 
would  produce  an  increased  incidence  of 
still  birttis.  fetal  m&iformattons.  leukemia, 
and  cancer.  In  subsequent  generations  ge- 
netic damage  would  probably  appear. 

Hospitals  would  be  destroyed  and  most 
medical  personnel  would  be  among  the  dead 
and  injured.  There  would  be  millions  of 
corpses.  Food,  air,  and  water  would  be  con- 
taminated. Survivors  would  die  from  starva- 
tion, dehydration,  radiation  sickness  and  in- 
fections. 

In  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange,  all  major 
population  and  industrial  centers  would  be 
hit,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Such  an 
exchange  could  be  complete  in  one  hour, 
and  could  destroy  most  life  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Worldwide  fallout  would  result, 
with  possible  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer, 
changes  in  the  earth's  temperature  and  mu- 
tation of  crops.  It  would  be  a  different 
world  afterwards,  coldrr.  harsher,  and  con- 
taminated by  radiation  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  nimiber  of  deaths  would  break 
scales  of  comparison. 
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MEDICAID  PAYMENT  FOR 
PHYSICIAN  SERVICES 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or  NEW  JERSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Spesd^er.  the 
Congress  enacted  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  social  security  legislation 
in  1965  to  provide  financial  access  to 
health  c»xe  for  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  respectively.  Title  XVin.  medi- 
care, pays  for  physician  services  on 
the  basis  of  the  usual  and  (nistomary 
charge  and  is  a  national  program. 
Title  XIX,  medlciUd,  gives  the  States 
broad  discretion  In  determining  physi- 
cian reimbursement.  In  fact,  the  most 
re(%nt  statistics  indicate  that  13  States 
use  the  medicare  system  of  reasonable 
and  customary  charges.  11  States  use  a 
variation  of  this  system,  and  26  States 
use  a  fee  schedule.  Physicians  treating 
medicaid  patients  must  atx^pt  the 
direct  program  reimbursement  as  pay- 
ment in  full  for  their  services. 

Nationally,  medicaid  physician  fees 
average  77  percent  of  medicare  fees 
for  the  same  service.  This  amounts  to 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians' usual  and  customary  fee  for  his 
services.  However.  14  States  reimburse 
physicians  at  a  rate  which  is  less  than 
the  national  average  and  in  one  (»se 
the  reimbursement  is  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  medicare  reimbursement 
for  the  same  service.  When  physician 
payment  is  set  at  a  level  less  than  50 
percent  of  his  usual  fee,  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  use  the  medicaid  system 
to  provide  financial  access  to  the  medi- 
cal care  system  for  the  poor  Is  subvert- 
ed. If  patients  are  denied  access  to  pri- 
vate physicians  be(»use  of  inadequate 
reimbursement,  they  are  forced  to 
seek  their  care  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms  and  clinics  where  the  (x>st  per 
visit  Is  much  greater,  increasing  the 
Nation's  total  health  care  bill  unneces- 
sarily. 

Recently  I  introduced  legislation  in- 
tended to  prevent  this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence by  setting  a  minimum  level 
of  reimbursement  for  physician  serv- 
ices under  the  medicaid  program.  If 
passed,  this  bill  will  reaffirm  the 
Intent  of  the  original  medicaid  legisla- 
tion to  provide  financial  access  to- 
medical  care  for  the  disadvantaged 
persons  of  this  country.  The  text  of 
the  bill  follows: 


A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  mlnimtmi  reim- 
bursement levels  for  physicians'  services 
under  the  medicaid  program 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative$  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  astenMed,  That  (a) 
section  1902(aX13)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396(aX13)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F),  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  for  payment  for  physicians'  services 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  the  greater  of — 

"(i)  60  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges 
for  such  services,  as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  part  B  of  title  XVIII.  or 

"(ii)  the  rate  of  payment  for  such  services- 
under  the  State  plan  as  in  effect  during  the 
calendar    quarter    ending    December    31, 
1979;". 

(bXl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  Shan  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  paragraph  (2))  apply  to  medical  assist- 
ance provided,  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
on  and  after  the  first  dj^  of  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  that  begins  more  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirement  imposed  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  l>asis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
this  additional  requirement  before  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begiiming 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act* 


INDIANA  DUNES 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  HTHIAN 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  from  the  E^rerett 
(Wash.)  Herald  relating  to  the  Indiana 
Dunes: 

Indiana's  Dunes  Need  Jackson 

It's  understandable  that  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son's legislative  interests  have  been  focused 
on  the  pressing  issues  of  energy  and  nation- 
al defense.  But  It  might  do  him  some  good— 
as  a  tonic  pertiaps— to  take  a  brief  vacation 
from  those  weighty  matters  and  turn  his  at- 
tention to  a  less  commanding  though  impor- 
tant little  bin  about  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Park. 

We're  afraid  that  the  dunes  bill.  8599,  has 
been  expertly  "bumpered"  to  a  low  priority 
In  the  parks  subcommittee  of  Jackson's 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Sen. 
Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas,  held  hearings 
on  the  biU  in  September.  Bumpers  appar- 
ently has  no  intention  of  moving  ahead  with 
the  measure. 

Meanwhile,  thanks  to  Rep.  Philip  Burton 
of  CsJlforala,  the  House  passed  an  excellent 
bill  that  would  complete  the  visionary  work 
of  the  late  Sen.  Paul  Douglas,  who  led  the 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

oroAurtHuna 

m  THK  HOU8B  OF  REPSZSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  our  colleague,  Dave  Treen,  is 
being  sworn  in  as  the  new  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  and  we  In  the  House  are 
losing  a  clear  and  consistent  voice  for 
a  strong  national  defense. 

Dave  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1972.  Oiir  involvement  in  Indochina 
was  winding  down  and  the  antldef  ense 
forces  In  the  country  and  In  the  Con- 
gress were  reaching  their  zenith.  In 
this  atmosphere,  he  sought  and  won  a 
seat  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  immediately  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  helping  rebuild  America's 
defenses. 

Dave  served  with  me  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  over  7  years 
and  has  been  absolutely  unwavering  In 
his  support  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. For  4  years,  he  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee,  and  worked 
tirelessly  to  promote  the  welfare, 
training,  and  quality  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform, 

His  Interest  in  national  defense  led 
him  to  seek  and  gain  a  position  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in 
1975.  There,  he  fought  to  protect  and 
improve  this  country's  Intelligence- 
gathering  capabilities. 

Dave  was  a  close  friend  and  a  Louisi- 
ana colleague  of  our  late  esteemed 
friend.  Eddie  Hubert,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  there  was  a  great  respect 
for  each  other's  abilities.  Eddie's  last 
public  appearance  was  on  Dave's 
behalf.  Eddie  broke  his  40-year  tradi- 
tion of  not  making  endorsements  of 
candidates  in  local  races  by  publicly 
endorsing  Dave  for  Governor. 

I  know  everyone  here  Joins  me  in 
wishing  Dave  well  as  he  ends  one  out- 
standing career  and  begins  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dave  at  the  last  meeting  of  his 
tenure  on  March  6, 1980,  and  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  members  at  that 
time: 

RssoLunoH  or  CoMnrmK  on  Armed 
Services.  U.S.  House  or  Representatives 
Whereas  the  Honorable  David  C.  Treen 
served  for  seven  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  integri- 
ty, honor,  and  distinction; 

Whereas  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  through  his  ability,  ex- 
perience, and  determination,  he  contributed 
to  the  solution  of  many  difficult  and  com- 
plex problems  relating  to  our  national  de- 
fense posture:  and 

Whereas  because  of  his  fairness,  sincerity, 
and  good  fellowship,  he  earned  the  trust,  re- 
spect, and  affection  of  his  ooIlMgues  In  the 
UjS.  House  of  Representatives,  and  particu- 
larly the  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  committee  staff:  Now,  thereby,  be  It 

Raolved,  That  in  recogniUcm  of  his  out- 
standing public  aervloe  to  his  country  and  to 
his  constituents  in  the  Third  District  of  the 


State  of  Louisiana,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  offer  our 
commendation  and  appreciation  for  a  *»^ 
well-done  and  successfully  completed,  and 
wish  him  and  his  family  well  as  he  embarks 
on  new  challenges  and  responsibilities  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana:  and 
Now,  thereby,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  he  be  hereby  informed 
that  we  will  miss  him  personally  and  miss 
his  presence  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.* 


BENJAMIN  BANNEKER  COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP  ISSUED 
AT  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OrMARTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  share 
the  enclosed  notice  from  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  Afro-American 
History  and  Culture,  concerning  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service's  Issuance  of  the 
Benjamin  Banneker  Commemorative 
Stamp  at  Annapolis.  Md.  This  tribute 
was  issued  on  February  15, 1980.  and  is 
certainly  a  deserving  tribute  to  Ban- 
neker. a  great  black  American,  who 
was  a  surveyor,  scientist,  and  astrono- 
mer. 

Mr.  Baimeker  is  noted  as  having 
been  a  member  of  the  surveyor  team 
which  laid  out  the  Federal  territory  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  month 
of  February,  which  continues  to  be  ob- 
served as  Black  History  Month,  was  a 
most  appropriate  time  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service's  commemoration  of 
this  outstanding  man.  and  I  commend 
the  participants  In  this  effort.  The  an- 
nouncement follows: 

On  February  15,  1980,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  Issued  the  Benjamin  Banneker  Com- 
memorative Stamp  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
The  First  Day  Stamp  Ceremony,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  Afro-American  History 
and  Culture,  was  held  in  the  Asbury  United 
Methodist  Church.  87  West  Street. 

Benjamin  Banneker,  pioneer  scientist,  sur- 
veyor, naturalist  and  humanitarian  was 
bom  in  Baltimore  County  near  the  present 
day  village  of  Oella  In  1731.  At  age  22,  he 
made  a  wooden  striking  clock  which  worked 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1806.  He 
was  a  close  observer  of  luture,  having  re- 
corded the  tiablts  of  bees  and  the  seventeen- 
year  locusts. 

Banneker  is  best  known  for  his  mathemat- 
ical ability  which  led  him  Into  the  field  of 
astronomy.  He  was  initially  encouraged  and 
tutored  by  George  Elllcott,  his  Quaker 
friend. 

lAter,  Banneker  on  his  own  computed  the 
ephermides  (part  of  his  almanac)  for  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
for  the  years  1793  to  1803.  His  *imftn»r«  car- 
ried not  only  seasonal  news  of  the  weather 
but  other  news  and  anecdotes  of  the  day. 
Next  to  the  Bible,  the  Almanac  in  18th  cen- 
tury America,  was  the  second  most  widely 
read  publication. 

Banneker  was  chosen  as  scientific  assist- 
ant to  Major  Andrew  B31icott  as  a  member 
of  the  team  of  surveyors  to  laiy  out  the  Fed- 
eral territory  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Banneker's  correspondence  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  protest- 
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ing  the  continuation  of  slavery  is  unique  in 
the  aniuils  of  American  History.  Banneker 
died  on  October  19,  1806.  the  Federal  Ga- 
zette and  the  Baltimore  Daily  Advertiser 
carried  notice  of  his  death. 

The  Maryland  Commission  on  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture  (MCAAHC), 
20  Dean  Street,  Annapolis,  Maryland  has 
Issued  a  Banneker  First  Cover  with  art  work 
by  Lawrence  E.  Hurst  The  handsome  pre- 
cancelled  cover  dated  February  15, 1980,  An- 
napolis. Maryland  sells  for  $1.00.  A!l  pro- 
ceeds will  go  towards  the  establlshmoit  of 
the  Banneker-Douglass  Musetun  of  Afro- 
American  Ufe  and  History  at  the  106  year 
old  former  Mount  Morlah  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Annapolis.* 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINCTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  For- 
eign Service  officers  and  their  families 
are  a  unique  group.  Tou  can  find  them 
serving  our  country  unselfishly  in 
posts  all  over  the  world. 

Recently  John  W.  MacDonald.  Jr.. 
our  political  counselor  in  Geneva,  gave 
me  a  very  touching  and  sensitive  trib- 
ute written  by  him  about  his  son.  A 
young  man  who  would  have  been  25 
years  old  this  year,  had  he  not  met  an 
untimely  death. 

The  essay  which  follows  recoimts 
Jackie  MacDonald's  death  and  his  full 
and  promising  life  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

John  Wwchxstir  MacDonald  III,  1955-79 

Jackie  MacDonald  knew  the  wonders  of 
Cod  and  man.  He  hiked  In  the  Alps  of  the 
Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  ventured  to 
the  forbidden  city  of  Harar,  and  explored 
the  coral  reef  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  He 
prayed  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  and  In 
Father  Felix's  diapel  in  the  sahel  of  North- 
em  Somalia.  He  had  lunch  In  Andorra.  He 
sailed  the  Atlantic  on  the  SS  United  SUtes. 
and  walked  the  gangplanks  of  a  Persian 
Dhow  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  He  saw  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island"  off  the 
Guinean  coast  He  drove  his  prized  Yamaha 
500  from  Florida  to  Maine  and  back.  He 
knew  the  beaches  of  the  northern  and 
southern  Mediterranean  coasts,  both  sides 
of  the  AUantIc  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  He  climbed  to  the  Acropolis 
and  explored  the  Caves  of  Hercules.  He 
knew  the  sunset  of  the  Sahara  and  from 
Cayuga  Heights,  far  above  Cayuga's  waters. 
He  experienced  the  passion  and  anguish  of 
love. 

Jackie,  34-year-old  son  of  FSO  John  W. 
MacDonald.  Jr..  died  In  Tangier  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1979,  asphyxiated,  along  with  his 
dog  Gaston,  by  a  faulty  Butagas  water 
heater;  an  accident  all  Foreign  Service  fami- 
lies dread.  He  had  planned  a  Christmas  va- 
cation in  Geneva  with  Noelle  and  his  broth- 
ers Ted  and  Tim.  where  his  father  Is  Politi- 
cal Counselor. 

Bom  on  Mareh  33.  1955.  in  Ithaca.  New 
York.  Jackie  wandered  the  earth  like  a 
former  King  of  Ithaca  and  led  the  restless 
life  that,  today,  only  Foreign  Service  chil- 
dren know.  He  grew  up  In  Ithaca,  Zurich. 
Nice,  Paris,  Washington,  Tangier.  Triiwll. 
Hargeisa.  Nairobi.  Mogadiscio.  Tunis.  Tan- 
gier again,  Conakry,  Sarasota  and  finally, 
for  the  third  time,  Tangier— where  he  left 
for  another  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jackie  studied  at  Ameriran  Oveneas 
Schools  in  Tripoli.  Mogadlaclo  and  Tangier. 
He  was  caned  by  British  aduxri  masters,  and 
rapped  on  the  knockles  by  Tnaeh  nuns.  He 
has  gone  through  the  loneMnwi  and  self- 
discipline  of  Calvert  eorreapoodeooe  courses 
when  no  schools  were  available.  He  learned 
to  read  and  count  in  n«nch  before  he  knew 
English.  He  learned  the  Arabic  of  the  Tan- 
gier Medina,  the  French  of  the  Sotbonne, 
and  was  studying  ^NuUsh  In  Tangier  when 
he  died. 

During  his  uncompleted  university  career, 
he  studied  Medieval  Utorature  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  the  InsUtut  Catbo- 
liaue  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne.  and  New  Col- 
lege in  Sarasota.  He  was  puUIng  the  final 
touches  to  a  dissertation  on  naubert's 
Madame  Bovary.  He  was  accepted  for  fur- 
ther study  at  the  Universities  of  Pau  and 
Perpignan.  but  had  not  decided  where  he 
would  go.  He  knew  only  that  he  was  headed 
toward  a  teaching  career. 

A  classicist  and  a  medievalist  inspired  by 
two  truly  great  teachers— Headmaster 
Joseph  McPhillips  and  English  Professor 
George  Staples  of  the  American  School  of 
Tangier— Jackie  loved  equally  the  language 
of  Chaucer  and  W.  S.  GQbert  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Moliere  and  Beckett  He  loved 
music  too— from  Bach  to  Led  Zeppelin.  He 
was  an  accomplished.  If  self-tauiht  guitar- 
ist and  harmonica  plaiyer. 

Jackie  loved  the  theater  and  the  theatri- 
cal. Tangerines  remember  him  for  his  1973 
performance  In  Samuel  Beckett's  Waiting 
for  Godot.  In  that  year  too-^ils  greatest- 
he  won  the  Headmaster's  Prte  as  a  senior 
in  Tangier.  gy^Mw^^M  vfu  remember  him 
for  his  spectacular  Medieval  Pagent  in  1977 
while  a  student  at  New  College. 

Jackie  was  a  dedicated  teacher.  He  started 
tiis  first  full-time  Job  In  September  1979.  a 
French  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  distin- 
guished faculty  of  the  American  School  of 
Tangier— the  most  unlQue  and  the  greatest 
of  American  Overseas  Schools.  He  had 
always  yearned  for  respectability,  and  he 
died  a  respectable  man. 

Baptized  by  the  Reverend  John  8.  Ma- 
loney  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  Itliaca  on  April  10,  1955,  he 
was  buried  on  December  16,  1979,  by  Pere 
Jean-Bemu^  Hebert  Cure  of  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Assumption  in  Tan- 
gier. He  rests  in  a  grave  overlooking  the 
tillls  of  Tangier,  which  be  had  called— In  a 
letter  to  a  girl  named  "Flo"  be  wrote  a  few 
days  l>efore  hla  death  t>ut  never  mailed— 
"the  closest  to  a  home-town  I  have  ever 
known."  He  will  be  at  peace  there. 

Uke  aU  of  us.  Jackie  has  long  been  "Wait- 
ing for  Godot."  Before  many  of  us.  he  has 
found  Him.  In  the  1960's.  he  always  signed 
his  letters:  Peace.  Jackie.  Thus  peace. 
Jackie,  and  a  Dieu.* 


STUDENT'S  RIGHT  TO  WORK 


HON.  CHARLES  L  GRASSLEY 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEtfTATIVES 

Monday,  MarOi  10. 1980 

•  Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  cosponsoring  HJl.  4657, 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  student 
rlght-to-work  bilL  HJL  4657,  would 
amend  section  IKaXS)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  exempt  anyone  employed 
on  a  part-time  or  temporary  iMtsis  who 
Is  a  student  enrolled  in  a  full-time  edu- 
cational program  in  »  high  school,  ool* 
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lege,    tmlversity,    business,    or    trade 
schooL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  insure 
our  Nation's  youth  have  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  union 
by  prohibiting  employers  and  union 
officials  from  discriminating  against 
studoit  employees  on  the  basis  of 
imion  affiliation. 

Because  of  their  short  term  of  em- 
ployment, students  are  particularly 
hard  hit,  as  they  are  seldom  eligible  to 
receive  union  benefits,  which  take  6 
months,  sometimes  even  10  years,  to 
accrue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  examples  of  how  union  mem- 
bership works  to  the  financial  disad- 
vantage of  students. 

In  my  neighboring  State  of  Mlssotui. 
Etudmt  Brady  Rvp  worlced  Sundays 
at  A  supermarket  to  help  pay  his 
school  expenses.  His  union  monthly 
minor  dues  were  $6.  later  raised  to  $7. 
He  was  assessed  a  $1  fine  when  he 
paid  his  dues  2  dajrs  late.  He  was  then 
told  that  in  order  to  keep  his  1-day-a- 
week  Job,  he'd  also  have  to  attend 
union  meetings  or  pay  a  $5  fine. 

In  Yuma.  Ariz.,  teenager  Robert 
Chambers  sought  temporary  agricul- 
tural work  with  Freshpict  Foods, 
which  had  entered  a  contract  with  the 
United  Farm  Workers.  The  union  told 
Chambers  that  he  must  go  through 
the  imion's  hiring  hall  to  have  his  job 
and  pay  $3.50  a  month  in  dues.  When 
he  refused,  they  dnwped  his  name 
from  the  list  of  those  who  were  re- 
ferred to  woric 

In  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents working  as  waitresses,  waiters, 
busboys.  and  short  order  cooks  were 
forced  to  go  through  the  Culinary 
Union's  hiring  hall  for  jobs.  Those 
who  refused  to  join  the  union  were 
screened  out  Those  who  did  were 
forced  to  pay  union  dues  of  $30  and 
initiation  fees  of  $24.  Due  to  the  short 
term  of  employment,  the  students 
never  benefited  from  the  union's 
health  and  pension  plans  which  they 
were  forced  to  pay  for. 

Support  for  this  legislation,  BCr. 
Speaker,  is  without  paralleL  Surveys 
of  public  opinion  by  Roper.  Gallup, 
and  Opinion  Research  Corp.  have  con- 
sistently shown  that  70  percent  of  the 
American  public,  including  a  majority 
of  tmion  members  themselves,  support 
the  ilght-to-worit  concept  Among 
young  dtisens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  29  that  figure  is  79  percent 

Twenty  States  have  avaOed  them- 
selves of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947. 
including  my  home  State  of  Iovsl,  to 
pass  right-to-woi^  laws.  Many  more 
States  are  considering  legislation  and 
two  States,  Wisconsin  and  Connecti- 
cut, have  had  student  right-to-worit 
bills  before  them. 

For  years,  student  newspapers  across 
the  Nation  have  editorialized  against 
c(»npuIsory  unionism,  campus  right- 
to-work  organizations  have  been 
formed,  and  youth  government  pro- 
grams have  overwhelmingly  passed 
right-to-work  bOls,  copies  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  Congress. 
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Development  Subcommittee 
(^osed  hearings  on  S.  2294.  au 
.  funds  for  fiscal  year  1881  for 
procuj-ement  programs  of  thr 
celvlng  testimony  on  the  MX 
and  ballistic  missile  defense. 
224  Russell  Building 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
hparings  on  S.  2249.  to  Increase 
lum  level  of  price  support  on 
for  the  1980  and  1981 
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I  Ser^  ses 
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SI  ibjects  of  tai:tlcal  air  and  air 


312  Russell  Building 


Rural  Development  and  Re- 

Subcomnilttee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


jont 


hearings  with  the  Govern 
Jifalrs'  Sul)committee  on  In 
tergoven  mental  Relations  to  examine 
the  impact  of  tax  and  expenditure 
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liraitaiions  on  State  and  local  govern 
ments. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom 

mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2320,  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 

for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

235  Russell  Building 

Qovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  Judiciary's 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  on 
8.  2079,  to  remove  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  from  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  establish 
it  as  an  independent  agency. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Budget 
Committee  to  examine  the  Impact  of 
tax  and  expenditure  limitations  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs  on  the 
substance  of  S.  2079.  to  remove  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  from 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  establish  it  as  an  independent 
agency. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1312,  proposed 
Work  and  Training  Opportunities  Act. 
5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2040  and  2104. 
bills  to  promote  export  opportunities 
for  small  businesses. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  de 
fcnse  establishment,  focusing  on  mili- 
tary posture. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services, 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Depart- 
menU  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Drug     Enforcement     Administration, 
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U.S.  marshals,  and  bankruptcy  trust- 
ees. Department  of  Justice 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  it£  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks.   Recreation,    and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2025  and  HJl 
5926,  bUls  to  esUblish  the  Bisca>7ie 
National  Park  In  Florida;  S.  2299.  to 
add  lands  to  Valley  Forge  National 
Historical   Park   In   Pennsylvania;  S. 
1431  and  S.J.  Res.  119.  measures  to  es- 
tablish a  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, respectively;  and  S.  1924.  to 
designate  the  Salinas  National  Monu 
ment  in  New  Mexico. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Sulxiommittees 
To  resume  Joint  markup  of  8.  1480,  to 
provide   for   the   adequate   and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  8ut>stances  re- 
leased Into  the  environment. 

457  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Peder 
al  Service  Sul)commlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1699.  pro- 
posed Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act. 
1202  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2144.  proposed 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Act,  S.  2375. 
proposed  Health  Professions  Training 
and  Distribution  Act.  and  S.  2378.  pro- 
posed Health  Care  Management  and 
Health  Care  Personnel  Distribution 
Improvement  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1786. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian    Institution,    and    other 
legislative  and  administrative  business 
301  RusseU  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  crisis  in  the 
public  and  private  l)ond  market 

2247  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

8-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  and  Office  of 
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Justice  Assistance,  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Sulx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  threat  to  Taiwan, 
and  on  the  proposed  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan. 

S-116.  Capitol 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  dosed  hearlngB  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  intelligence  activ- 
ities of  the  UJS. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  13 

8:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  8.  2294, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  DOD,  receiving  testimony  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
8:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Commissions  on  National 
Youth  Service  and  Volunteerlsm. 

457  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Economic  StabUizatlon  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Impact  of  payroll  taxes  on  inflation. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Sulx;ommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1129,  2021, 
2218.  and  2286,  bUls  to  provide  career 
employment  opiwrtunitles  for  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdine 

Select  on  Small  Business 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2040  and 
2104.  bUls  to  promote  export  opportu- 
nities for  smaU  businesses. 

424  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  and  certain  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUcitor,  t>oth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
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for  certain  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agendet  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlngB  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
Department  of  Justice. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Tranqyortatton. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  national  security 
ImpUcatlons  of  recent  developments  In 
the  Middle  East. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  It 
wlU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees. 

318  RusseU  Building 

Envlroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
on  S.  703.  to  provide  for  the  study,  ad- 
vanced engineering,  and  design  and/or 
construction  of  certain  pubUc  works 
projects  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol on  rivers  and  harbors  In  the 
United  States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Ctmunisslon.  and 
the  Office  of  U.8.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judidary 

Antitnist.  Monopoly  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  amount  of  books  published  in  rela- 
tion to  book  sales. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  am. 
Appropriations 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  consider 
those  items  and  programs  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  yeitr  1981 
which  faU  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction with  a  view  to  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

S-128,  Capitol 
11:00  aan. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1076,  to 
improve  the  regulation  of  multiem- 
ployer pension  Insurance  plans,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  fimds  to  pay  bene- 
fits. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On   H.R.   2313.   authorizing   funds   for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
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*Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,   Recreation,   and  RenewaUe  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  ca  8.  2123.  proposed 
Colorado  National  Forest  Wilderness 
Act 

sue  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  fordgn 
assistance  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  Buflding 

Select  cm  InteUigenoe 

To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2284.  proposed 

lecislattre  ebarter  governing  the  intel- 

Ugence  acUvitles  of  the  United  States. 

1202  Dirksen  BuOdinc 

MARCH  14 

8:00  ajn. 
Armed  Servlees 

Research  and  Develoinnent  Subcommittee 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  &  2394. 
authoridng  funds  for  flscal  year  1981 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  DOD.  receiving  testimony  on  the 
Army  antitank  weapon,  electronic  war- 
fare, and  batUetleld  tntegration. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
9:15  ajB. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  faU  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendatlODS  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agriculture  Credit  and'Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 1465.  proposed 
Farm  Credit  Act  AmendmenU  of  1979. 
324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

AgriciUtiue,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  resimae  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  DMs»i  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Betsy  Levin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:001 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2352.  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  SUbUlty  through 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  for  ac- 
tiviUes  thereof:  to  be  foUowed  by  over- 
sight hearings,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aforementioned  bill,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's anti-inflation  programs,  and 
on  recent  proposals  for  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

5302  Dta-ksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Elnvlronmental  PoUution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  Joint  markup  of  8.  1480.  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 


5162 

Select  on 
Budget 
To  resun^e 
budget 

lUesof 


Aut  borlzaUona  I 


To  resum^ 
eia. 
tors 


I^telUgetice 

Subcommittee 
closed  hearlno  on  propose  . 
istlmates  for  Intelligence  activ- 
toeUA 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  17 


and  Natural  1 


military. 


Resources 
bearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
'.  economic,  and  social  fac- 
afffecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  owr  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 


9:30  a.m 
Joint  Econdmie 
Energy  Suqcoi 
To  bold 
istratioA 
fuel  pro  luction 


10:00 
Banking. 
Inteniatlonta 
To  resunie 
1663. 
tton  of 
to 
wialler 


»mmittee 
l^earings  to  examine  the  Admin- 
's efforts  to  promote  alcohol 
In  rural  America. 
5110  Dlrksen  Buildine 


Hi  lusing. 


Commerce. 
Merchant 

mittee 
To  hold 

funds 

mariUrau 

of 


J.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Finance  Subcommittee 
bearings  on  S.  864,   1499. 
bills  to  facilitate  the  forma 
TA  export  trading  companies 
nd   export    participation    by 
JJB.  companies. 

5303  Dlrksen  Building 
Jlcience.  and  Transportation 
Varlne  and  Tourism  Subcom 


1714. 


expind 


h  sarlngs 


fcr 


Commerce. 


Foreign  Relitions 
To  contini  le 
rising  ai 
the  Intel  national 


Select  on 
TO  bold 
Tribal-Slate 
substano! 
lating  to 
161.  to 
tion  the 
Federal 
codify, 
code:  ami 
trate's 


IMt  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To 


resum( 


programi 
meot  of 


9:30  a.m. 
Select  on 

To  hold 
SmaO 


10:00 
Appropriation 
Foreign  Opei 
To  bold 
tftwatw 
programs 
tional 


.    on  S.  2322,  authorizing 

fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 

int>grams  of  the  Department 


235  Dlrksen  Building 


bearings  on  8.  2271.  autho- 
increase  in  the  VA  Quota  in 
Monetary  Fund. 
4221  Dirksen  Building 


In^an  Affairs 
qearings  on  S.  1181,  proposed 
Compact  Act:  and  on  the 
of  Part  C— Amendment  Re 
Indians.  TiUe  25.  UAC.  Sec 
a^thortee  Indian  tribes  to  peti 
United  States  to  reassume 
JurikbcUon   of  &    1722.    to 
and  reform  the  criminal 
an  application  of  a  magis- 
on  Indian  reservations 
457  RusseU  Building 


n  vise,  I 


«  Dcept ( 


hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
administered  by  the  Depart- 
4ustice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

*Bankihg.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  864,  1499, 
1663. 1744.  bills  to  facUltate  the  forma 
tion  of  VJB.  export  trading  companies 
to  expand  export  participation  by 
smaller  UJS.  companies. 

S302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom 
mittee 
To  review  those  Items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider    recomniendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc 
tion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im 
plementation  of  the  Outer  Continen 
tal  Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181,  pro- 
posed Tribal-SUte  Conopact  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians,  Title  25, 
U.S.C..  Sec.  161.  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  Jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722,  td  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code;  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

1224  Diricsen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Constructitm  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2.30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1968,  proposed 
Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
TO  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  programs  for 
the  DOD,  focusing  on  family  housing 
programs. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 


March  10,  1980 


MARCH  18 


8m  111  Business 

hi  arings  on  S.  1860,  proposed 
Buplness  Innovation  Act. 

424  Russell  Building 


.tions  Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 

flscal  year  1081  for  certain 

of  the  Agency  for  Interna 


beirlngs 

.fi.r 


Defelopment. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriatic^ 

Interior  and  plated  Agencies  Bubcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
tlmatea 
native 
mentof 


heiTingsi 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
ftocal  year  1981  for  alter 
program  of  the  Depart- 
l^rgy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


fur 
fuds 


MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2004.  2015. 
and  2296.  bills  authorizing  funds  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs. 
5302  Dirksen  BuQding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-SUte  Compact  Act;  ai\d 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians.  Title  25 
use.  Sec.  161,  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  Jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code;  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:15  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652,  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  nutrition  and  in- 
gredient information  on  food  labels, 
and  to  remove  the  burdens  on  the  food 
Industry  in  providing  such  informa- 
tion. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
2:30  pjn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2004,  2015, 
and  2296,  bills  authorizing  funds  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1968,  pro- 
posed Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  20 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oU  production 
and    consumption     over    the    next 
decade. 

8-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Sutx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dlrksjen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HinMndependent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


March  10,  1980 


To  continue  hearings  on  pnn>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Bufldlng 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of  rental,  multifamily.  and  public 
housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen 
tal  Shelf  leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Dei>artment  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  iU  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  It 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  21 

0:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

tO:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2358,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis 
sion. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Unlcm. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
AppropriaUons 

SUte.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128,  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlr^s  on  S.  2358,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982    for    the    Nuclear    Regulatory 
Conunission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
scope  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuOding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  heariiigs  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirkso)  Building 

•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabUitation 
program  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

413  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pr(^>oeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cerUln 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Poimdatlon. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cerUin 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

State,  justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 


5163 

Economic  Development  Admtnlstra- 
tloa  and  Reibonal  Planning  Commla- 
sion.  Department  of  Commeroe. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Uitan  Affain 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislaticm 
authoriziiJk  funds  for  ftocal  year  19S1 
for  housing,  community  development 
programs  and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Energy 
and  National  Resources'  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Resources  and  Materi- 
als Production  on  B.  2119.  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  fishery  resources 
on  the  Georges  Bank  (on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf)  from  environmen- 
tal degradation  due  to  oil  and  gas  well 
drilling  activities. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resource* 

Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation on  S.  2119.  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  fishery  resouroes  on  the 
Georges  Bank  (on  the  Out«  Conti- 
nenUl  Shelf)  from  environmental  deg- 
radation due  to  oil  and  gas  well  drill- 
ing activities. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

•Parks.  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  Administra- 
tion officials  on  the  following  land 
conveyance  and  other  measures  affect- 
ing the  Forest  Ser\-lce  anrf  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management:  8.  1506,  2261, 
1923.  1972.  1985. 1997.  2309. 1910. 1715. 
2307,  H.R.  1762.  3928. 1967.  and  920. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  eonstdera- 
Uon  of  8.  1839.  authorizlDg  funds 
through  fiscal  year  19B5  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act 

357  RusseU  BuOdlng 

3:00  pjn. 
i^>proprtations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19«1  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Aoeoimting  Office. 

8-13>.  Capitol 
AppropriaUons 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    propoaed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resouroes 
Child  and  Hiunan  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Diritsen  Building 


5164 

Appropriations 
Acrtcultun , 

lated 
To 

budget 

for  the 


Ai«nciesl 


oont  nue 


10:00 


Rural  Development  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
hearings    on    proposed 
eatlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1981 
department  of  Agriculture. 

1310  Dirksen  Building 


AppropriatI  >ns 

Interior  an^  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
tlmates 
Office 
Dology. 


I  h  tarings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Water  Research  and  Tech- 


<f 


AppropriatI  tns 
State, 

UMlRel4ted 
To  hold 

timates 

dustry 

nority 

■od  the 

mentof 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 

Agencies  Subcommittee 

igs  on  proposed  budget  es- 

br  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 

I  Id  Trade  Administration.  Mi- 

E  iisiness  Development  Agency. 

!  UJU  Travel  Service.  Depart- 

^omnerce. 

8-148.  Capitol 


bimrlngK 


Banking.  He  using, 
Housing    aitd 

mittee 
To  contimie 

laticm  authorizing 

1981  for 

ment 

ment  Action 

of  Housi 


hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

housing,  community  develop- 
and  the  Urban  Develop- 
Grant  of  the  Department 
and  Urban  Development. 


pro  srams 


iig 


Res(arch 


Energy  and 

Energy 

oommitt4e 
Tb  review 
budget 
within 
consider 
wlllmak( 
mittee. 


5302  Dirksen  Building 
:  Natural  Resources 

and  Development  Sub- 


Rules  and  A( 
To  bold 
authoriztfkg 
for  the 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction 
To  resume 
estimates 
tary  constkoiction 


Approprlatioi  s 
Stote.  JusUc«, 

and  Related 
To  bold 

tlmates 

tional 

mlnistrai 

merce. 


9:30  ajn. 
Appropriation  i 
Agriculture,  Ifural 
latedAgi 
To    continile 
budget 
for  the 


Judiciary 
To  resume 
thorizatioils 
programs 
ment  of  Jvkilce. 


1223  Dirksen  Building 


,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Urban    Affairs    Subcom- 


for 
ill 


;hose  items  in  the  President's 

fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 

legislative  Jurisdiction  and 

recommendations    which    it 

thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 


3110  Dirksen  Building 
(fministration 

on  proposed  legislation 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Election  Commission. 
301  RusseU  Building 


heLrlngsi 


F  deral : 


Subcommittee 
learings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mill- 
of  the  DOD. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


hes  rings 

ifo- 

Ooanic 

ktii  m, 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
Agencies  Subcommittee' 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
Department    of    Com- 


8-146.  Capitol 


INARCH  27 


esllmates 


D^tartment 


Development  and  Re- 

I  Subcommittee 

hearings     on    proposed 

for  fiscal  year  1981 

of  Agriculture. 

8-128,  Capitol 


hearings  on  proposed  au- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for 

I  dministered  by  the  Depart- 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralj-zed  Veterans, 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
Military  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  tlie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
'Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  tectmical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Constuner  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To,  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Pair   Financial    Information   Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784,  to  Improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

Joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Bfilitary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

SUte.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,   a. 
and  for  the  Office   of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


March  10,  1980 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928.  pro- 
posed Fair  Financial  Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Eaectronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Naturtd  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  ne:tt  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment  of    the   Treasury;    and   on 
proposed   legislation   to   increase   the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

8-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legi.sla- 
tlon  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee 


March  10,  1980 


To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1393,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  programs  under  the  National 
Earthauake  Hazard  Reduction  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 
To  resume   hearings  on  proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju-'itice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 

and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 

professionals   to   staff   the  Veterans' 

Administration's  health-care  facilities. 

412  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  U.S.  Army  cemeterlal  ex- 
penses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriationt 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommii 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legls 
latlon  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  bousing,  community  develop 
ment  programs,  and  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop^ 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRILS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re 
lated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budge! 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128.  Capitol 

Judiciary 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  au 
thorizatlAis  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommlt 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  BuUding  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt 
tee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer 
tain  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  ocean  pollution 
research  and  monitoring  programs. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in 
the  atmosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  BuildUtg 


APRIL  16 

10:00  a.m'. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommii 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
tUnates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  Energy 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 

Covemijient  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking.  Housing,  fcnd  Urban  Affairs 
•International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2097.  propose 
Joint  Export  Marketing  Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040. 
proposed  SmaU  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  8.  2104.  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 

Act.  „  .,_,, 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legisUtive  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
wUl  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offl- 
ciaU  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  for  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Api>eals. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Transiwrtation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 

9:00  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's effort*  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  In  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RuaseD  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 


5165 

To  hold  bearings  on  8.  1424,  proposed 
International  Health  Act 

6226  piiksen  BuUding 

10.00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearmgs  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
llmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional GaUery  of  Art.  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal   Senice,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearUigs  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

alio  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 
To  resiune  hearings  on  propoacd  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  admliUstered  by  the  Departs 
ment  of  Justice. 

357  Ruaaell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  17 

9:30  ajn. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  chUdren  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facUitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 
.     Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommlt^ 
tee  ^    ^ 

To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Department  of  Transportatkm. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal   Servloe.   and   Oenerai 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  or  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Diritsen  BuUding 

•  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  Items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  whteh  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdlctloo  and 
consider  recommendations  which  It 
wUl  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 


5166 


'eceiving  testimony  from  offi- 

the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 

and  the  Energy  Informs - 


nlttee. 

cials  of 

ministrdtion, 

Uon  Adi  linistration. 


3:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 
Military  Coi  istrucUon 
To    contipue 

budget 

for  mllitkry 


Appropriat 
Treasury, 


Subcommittee 

hearings    on    proposed 

I  stimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


ions 
I'ostal 


_    Service,    and   General 

Subcommittee 

oontiAue    hearings    on    proposed 

<  Btimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

Ifepartment  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 


Oovemi^ent 
To 
budget 
for  the 


APRIL  IS 
10:00  ajn. 
AppropriatlAis 
HUD-Indepe  ident   Agencies  Subcommit- 


tee 
To  hold 
timates 
Federal 
Agency. 


h€  uings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

br  fiscal  year  IMl  for  the 

Emergency      ICanagement 


1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  )  atural  Resources 
To  hold  biarlngs  on  a  report  entitled 
"Energy  n  Transition:  1985-2010"  of 
the  Comi  ilttee  on  Nuclear  and  Alter- 
native Ei  ergy  Systems  (CX3NAES)  of 
the  NatlofuU  Academy  of  Sciences. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Military  Com  truction 
To    continue 
budget 
for  military 


ea  Lima  tea 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resimie 
thorizatiotis 
programs 
mentof 


Appropriation  i 
Treasury, 

Qovemmeiit 
To  resume 

estimates 

Departmei^t 

theU.S. 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriation 
Military  Cons^ction 
To  resume 
estimates 
tary  constr^iction 


Postal 


Appropriatiom 
Treasiuy, 

Oovemmeijt 
To    conUnui  i 

budget 

for  the 


5110  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 

hearings    on    proposed 

for  fiscal  year  1981 

construction  of  the  E>OD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  21 


hearings  on  proposed   au- 

for  fiscal  year  1981   for 

idministered  by  the  Depart- 


Jfstice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriation^ 

Interior  and  I^lated  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
timates  t<^ 
Economic 
Departmei 


heaings 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1931  for  the 
Regulatory  Administration, 
it  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


Postal    Service,    and    General 

Subcommittee 

Hearings  on  proposed  budget 

or  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

of  the  Treasury,  and  on 

Service. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


P<  stall 


Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
fiscal  year  1981  for  mlli- 
of  the  DOD. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  24 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Sen-Ice.  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  ISbl 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRa25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1081 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  10,  1980 


Agencies   Subcommit- 


Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities,  S.  759,  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  Insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  HJl.  4015,  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  tommlssion.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay.  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  VS. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittfie 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
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Service,   and   General 
Subcommittee 
hearings    on     proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1981 
of  the  Treasury. 
8-146.  Capitol 


Deiartment 


APRIL  29 
10:00  a.ai. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1081  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAYl 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Land 
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and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treastu-y.    Postal   Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

*Labor  and  Humian  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might   consider   which   would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Hou.sing  aiid 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  6 

9.30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
US.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  14 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propased  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  DU-ksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department'  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.'m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects, 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 

9.30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  disabUity  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
tnergy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

318  Russell  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  ocmtinue  markup 
on  S.  703,  to  mtnride  for  the  study,  ad- 
vanced engineering,  and  design  and/or 
omstructioD  of  certain  public  works 
projects  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol on  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
United  States  and  trust  territories. 

4200  Dtrksm  Bunding 

MARCH  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Developmmt,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sul>commlttee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlnf 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    cm    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  14 
10:00  ajn. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  resimie  markup  of 
S.    1839,   authorizing   funds  through 
fiscal  .year  1985  for  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

1052  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097,  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  8. 
2040,  proposed  SmaU  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  8.  2104,  proposed 
Small  Business  E:xpori  i:>evelopment 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 


MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

MARCH  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
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To  resunie 


estimatn 


hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  IMl  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1234  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  36 


10:00  a  jn. 
Energy  and  Natival  Resources 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates    for    the    Department    of 
Transportation. 

1324  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  IMl 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajm.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Carl  Levin,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan. 


PRATER 

His  Beatitude,  Metropolitan  Theodo- 
sius,  primate  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
America,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Today  has  been  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  the 
Hostages. 

Let  us  pray  in  silence. 

[Silent  prayer.] 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Master,  Lord  our  God,  the  source  of 
life  and  immortality,  who  has  estab- 
lished power  and  authority  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  that  it  might  be 
used  to  Thy  glory  and  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  great 
benefits,  mercy,  and  compassion  Thou 
hast  poured  forth  upon  this  Nation.  We 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  continue  to  show 
mercy  upon  us,  this  land,  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

Grant  to  the  leaders  of  this  Nation, 
its  President,  Congress,  and  judges,  all 
wisdom,  reason,  and  imderstanding  that 
they  may  act  rightly,  preserving  the 
commonwealth  in  peace  and  harmony. 

O,  most  merciful  Lord,  God  of  all 
bounties  and  Father  of  all  compassion, 
turn  not  Thy  face  from  Thy  people  and 
put  us  not  to  shame  in  our  hope,  for 
Thou  knowest  our  needs  even  before  we 
ask. 

Rekindle  in  us  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose  so  that  we  may 
be  people  of  devotion  and  dedication 
to  Thy  precepts  and  Commandments. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Macnttson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEVIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORTTY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


UTIUTY  OIL  BACKOUT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Thursday,  March  6,  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  specifica- 
tions for  legislation  to  reduce  the  use  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  by  utilities.  This  pro- 
posal outlines  a  two-phase  program, 
with  emphasis  on  the  mandatory  conver- 
sion of  a  number  of  oil-burning  power- 
plants  to  coal.  The  intent  of  the  admin- 
istration's initiative  is  to  displace  1  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1990 
through  the  provision  of  Federal  grants 
to  assist  in  financing  the  costs  of  such 
conversion. 

In  his  message,  the  President  empha- 
sizes the  significant  oil  savings  which  can 
be  achieved  by  the  utility  sector  in  the 
near  term.  Phase  I  of  the  administra- 
tion plan  is  designed  to  save  as  much  as 
400,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1985.  At- 
tainment of  this  goal  would  result  in  im- 
portant savings  to  energy  consumers,  en- 
hance our  national  security,  and  aid  in 
the  battle  against  inflation. 

The  proposal  also  demonstrates  that 
the  direct  use  of  coal  can  be  increased 
in  a  manner  which  is  environmentally 
sound  and  consistent  with  current  air 
quality  standards. 

Legislation  reflecting  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  introduced  shortly. 
In  order  that  all  Senators  may  be  better 
informed  as  to  the  details  of  this  pro- 
posal, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
specifications  for  the  legislation  and  the 
Presidential  letter  of  transmittal,  dated 
March  6,  1980,  which  accompanies  the 
proposal,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  6.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  proposed  specifications  for  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  use  of  oil  and  gas  In  the 
electric  utility  sector  by  one  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1990.  This  proposal  would  meet 
that  target  by  establishing  a  two-phase  pro- 
gram designed  to  displace  750,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  and  the  natural  gas  equivalent 
of  250,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1990, 
through  provision  of  federal  financial  as- 
sistance and  streamlining  certain  regulatory 
requirements.  Funding  for  this  program  win 
come  from  revenues  raised  by  the  Windfall 
Profits  Tax. 

The  electric  utility  Industry,  which  now 
consumes   about  three  million   barrels  per 


day  of  oil  and  natural  gas  equivalent.  Is  • 
prime  target  for  an  accelerated  national  ef- 
fort at  reducing  our  dependence  on  imported 
fuel.  No  other  sector  of  the  economy  can 
achieve  aa  great  a  near-term  savings  of  oU 
and  gas,  particularly  through  conversion  of 
existing  facilities  to  cool,  and  expanded  en- 
ergy conservation  measures. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  desirability 
of  efforts  to  shift  oil  and  gas-flred  utilities 
to  coal  and  other  alternate  fuels.  Beginning 
In  1974  and  most  recently  In  1978,  Congress 
enacted  regulatory  programs  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate this  shift;  however,  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory.  Regulatory  and  finan- 
cial Impediments  prevented  achievement  o(t 
the  necessary  acceleration  of  oil  and  gas 
replacement — action  which  would  otherwise 
be  jxistlfied  to  reduce  cost  to  utilities  and 
ratepayers.  Unless  a  Federal  program  Is  de- 
velooed  to  overcome  these  financial  and  In- 
stitutional barriers,  oil  and  gas  consump- 
tion will  not  be  substantially  reduced  and 
could  actually  Increase  In  the  near-term  in 
the  electric  utility  sector. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  Phase  I  Is  designed  to  ac- 
complish a  greater  number  of  powerplant 
conversions  In  an  earlier  time  frame  than 
could  be  accomplished  under  current  law. 
Conversions  of  powerplants  covered  by 
Phase  I  of  this  proposal  would  save  as  much 
as  400.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1986. 

Specifically,  a  number  of  powerplants  ctir- 
rently  using  oil  that  are  capable  of  convert- 
ing to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuels  would 
be  prohibited  by  statute  tmca  continued  use 
of  oU.  »3.6  billion  would  be  available  for 
grants  to  be  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  capital 
costs  associated  with  converting  designated 
facilities  to  coal  or  an  alternate  fuel.  Con- 
sumers would  benefit  both  from  lower  capital 
requirements  for  utilities  and  from  reduced 
fuel  costs  after  conversions. 

While  exemptions  from  conversions  wo\iId 
be  available  as  they  are  under  the  cturent 
law,  the  process  for  their  consideration  would 
be  substantially  accelerated.  The  bulk  of  the 
powerplants  affected  by  Phase  I  are  located 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

One  major  Issue  has  not  been  resolved — 
the  problem  of  Increased  air  pollution  load- 
ings and  Increases  In  acid  rain  that  will  re- 
sult from  these  coal  conversions.  We  have 
recently  come  to  understand  that  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide  emissions  from 
powerplants  travel  great  distances  and  are 
a  principal  cause  of  acid  rain.  Since  environ- 
mental damage  caused  by  acid  rain  Is  already 
serious,  I  am  becoming  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem,  particularly  since 
many  of  the  powerplants  covered  by  Phase  I 
are  located  In  areas  affected  by  acid  rain. 

In  my  Message  to  Congress  on  the  Environ- 
ment In  August  1979. 1  cited  acid  rain  as  one 
of  the  emerging  environmental  Issues  re- 
quiring national  attention.  The  conversions 
covered  by  my  proposal  can  be  made  con- 
sistent with  Federal  ambient  air  standards 
and  all  existing  State  Implementation  Plans 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  However,  we  can- 
not Ignore  the  problems  of  acid  rain. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  address  with 
me  In  this  session  this  Important  new  con- 
cern and  hope  the  appropriate  committees 
In  Congress  will  commence  bearings  on  this 
as  soon  as  possible. 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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in    the   Nation's   energy 

earlier  action  Is  taken,  the  soon- 

to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

can  be  realized.  For  these 

ge  Congress  to  give  prompt  con- 

thls  legislative  proposal. 


cons  Limers 


Jimmy  Carter. 


( >n. 


FOR  Legislation  To  Redxtce 
AND    Gas    in    the    Electric 

^CTOR 

OBJECTIVE 


Adir  Inistration 


has    established    an 
displacing   by   1990,    1   million 
equivalent  of  oil  and  natural 
ilectrlc  utility  sector.  This  pro- 
would  meet  this  target  by 
a  two-phase  program  designed 
displacement  of  750,000  bar- 
day  and  the  natural  gas  equiv- 
■"  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1990 
of  Federal   financial  as- 
streamlining  of  certain  regula- 


<  ay 


the 


PHASE   I 

^ould  be  adopted  as  an  amend- 
Powerolant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
(PUA). 

PORFOSES 

a     greater     number     of 

lonverslons.  and  an  earlier  tlme- 

Eu;hievable  under  current  law. 

Achlere  displacement  of  an  estimated 

s  of  oil  per  day  in  1985,  through 

;  irohibition    of   oil    burning    by 

po\'erplants  initially  listed  in  the 

([approximately  21,000  megawatts 


of    generation) ,    coupled    with    substantial 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

(3)  Achieve  significant  economic  savings 
for  utility  ratepayers  by  1985  for  every  bar- 
rel of  oil  displaced. 

(4)  Achieve  long-term  savings  for  the 
Nation  by  reducing  oil  imports,  resulting  in 
reductions  in  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  and  domestic  inflation  rate, 
and  substantial   national   security  benefits. 

1.  Statutory  prohibition  of  use  of  oil  by 
electric  powerplants. 

(a)  Statutory  List: 

FUA  would  be  amended  to  include  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  oil  in  electric 
powerplants  listed  in  the  statute.  Prohibi- 
tions would  be  effective  90  days  after  enact- 
ment, unless  an  exemption  request  is  filed 
within  that  time. 

Affected  powerplants  are  set  forth  on  the 
attached  list,  which  includes  107  power- 
plants  at  50  generating  stations,  representing 
a  total  of  about  21,000  megawatts.  These 
plants  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  size,  re- 
maining useful  life,  and  feasibility  of  con- 
version to  coal  and  other  alternate  fuels. 

Designated  powerplants  include  facilities 
which  have  received  prohibition  orders  un- 
der the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  (ESECA),  proposed  pro- 
hibition orders  under  FUA:  as  well  as  other 
coal  or  other  alternate  fuel  capable  power- 
plants. 

(b)  Exemptions: 

Utilities  which  require  time  to  achieve 
compliance  with  statutory  prohibitions  could 
petition  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  any  of 
the  temporary  exemptions  already  contained 
in  Title  in  of  FUA.  Utilities  who  believe 
they  will  be  unable  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  prohibitions  may  seek  any  of  the 
permanent  exemptions  now  contained  in 
Title  in  of  PUA. 

Utilities  would  be  required  to  file  any  ex- 
emption petitions  within  90  days  of  enact- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Energy  would  be 
required  to  grant  or  deny  such  petitions 
within  180  days  of  filing  (with  provision  for 
extension  by  the  Secretary) . 

The  statutory  prohibitions  vrould  be 
stayed,  pending  the  Secretary's  decision  on 
any  exemption  petition. 

2.  Grants  to  assist  eligible  utilities  in  con- 
verting to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuels. 

(a)  Appropriations — Congress  would  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $3.6  billion  (of 
which  $10  million  would  be  for  program  ad- 
ministration) for  grants  to  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to  cover  eli- 
gible capital  costs  associated  with  converting 
a  powerplant  subject  to  a  statutory  prohibi- 
tion to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuel.  Any 
Phase  I  funds  that  are  not  granted  to  con- 
verting utilities,  within  the  time  frame  of 
grant  awards  established  by  rule  would  re- 
vert to  the  Phase  11. 

(b)  Authority  to  Award  Grants. — DOE 
would  be  authorized  to  disburse  funds  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  any  eligible  utility  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  utility  in  meeting 
qualifying  capital  costs  of  conversions  un- 
dertaken to  comply  with  statutory  prohibi- 
tions. 

(c)  Eligibility.— Electric  utilities  that  own 
or  operate  powerplants  subject  to  statutory 
prohibitions  and  seek  to  comply  with  those 
prohibitions  by  converting  such  powerplants 
to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuels  would  be 
eligible  for  grants.  Utilities  which  seek  to 
comply  by  retiring  a  powerplant  could  not 
obtain  grants  under  Phase  I  but  could  use 
the  resultant  reduction  of  oil  or  gas  as  part 
of  a  qualifying  reduction  eligible  for  Phase 
II  grant  assistance  through  an  approved 
fuel  displacement  plan. 


(d)  Qualifying  Costs. — Costs  qualifying 
for  Phase  I  grants  would  be  limited  to  capital 
costs  that  are  Incurred  by  eligible  utilities 
after  November  9.  1978  (date  of  FUA  en- 
actment) for  the  purpose  of  converting 
powerplants  subject  to  statutory  prohibi- 
tions to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuels.  These 
costs  would  Include  such  items  as  boiler 
modifications,  on-site  fuel  transportation 
facilities,  storage  and  handling  equipment, 
and  capital  costs  required  to  comply  with  air 
pollution  control  and  other  applicable  en- 
vironmental requirements.  Operating,  main- 
tenance and  fuel  costs  would  not  be  eligible 
for  grants  under  Phase  I. 

(e)  Grant  Application. — 

Submission  and  Content.  Any  eligible 
utility  seeking  Phase  I  grants  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
the  affected  powerplant  is  located,  a  grant 
application  in  a  form  satisfactory  to  and  at 
a  time  specified  by  rule  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  application  would  include  (1)  detailed 
engineering  design  and  cost  estimates  for 
each  conversion:  (11)  an  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  converting  and  op- 
erating the  plant:  available  options  for  min- 
imizing such  impacts:  and  measures  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose:  and  (ill)  a  demon- 
stration that  the  proposed  conversion  plan 
Is  the  most  economic  method  for  achieving 
the  conversion. 

Verification.  DOE  would  be  obliged  to 
evaluate  and  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable verify  cost  estimates  and  other  in- 
formation submitted  in  grant  applications. 

Comments  and  Consultation: 

DOE  would  be  required  to  consider  any 
comments  by  the  Governor  or  his  designee 
with  respect  to  each  grant  application  in- 
volving a  powerplant  located  in  his  state. 

DOE  would  be  obliged  to  consult  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  other  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  prior  to  approving  any  grant 
application. 

Approval. — DOE  would  be  required  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  grant  application 
within  6  months  of  its  submission.  This 
mandatory  time  period  would  promote  the 
purposes  of  Phase  I  by  assuring  an  expedi- 
tious process  for  granting  needed  funds  to 
eligible  facilities. 

Poinds  would  be  awarded  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
Phase  I. 

Treatment  of  Funds. — ^Punds  under  Phase 
I  would  be  required  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  recipient  utility  as  reductions  to  the 
utility's  ratebase  associated  with  capital 
costs  related  to  the  conversion  undertaken 
to  comply  with  a  statutory  prohibition. 

Grants  awarded  to  utilities  under  Phase  I 
would  not  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Grant  Award  and  Disbursement. — Grants 
would  be  awarded  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
order  in  which  grant  applications  are  ap- 
proved. The  total  of  qualifying  capital  costs 
for  all  eligible  utilities  would  not  exceed 
available  appropriations.  Grant  awards  for 
conversion  of  any  facility  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  50  percent  of  qualifying  capital 
costs  or  $4  per  barrel  of  oil  displaced  by  the 
converting  facility,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  remaining  useful  life  of  each  convert- 
ing plant,  and  the  discounted  time-value  of 
associated  savings.  Funds  would  be  dis- 
bursed in  three  equal  annual  installments. 

3.  Enforcement  of  statutory  prohibitions. 

(a)  Automatic  Fuel  Adjustment  Clause.— 
Any  utility  owning  or  operating  a  power- 
plant  subject  to  a  statutory  prohibition  that 
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Is  not  In  compliance  with  such  prohibitions 
on  December  31,  1986,  would  thereafter  not 
be  permitted  to  automatically  recover  fuel 
costs  of  oil  for  such  powerplant  through  an 
automatic  adjustment  clause  (or  defined  in 
Section  116(e)  (3)  of  the  Public  Utility  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  of  1978) .  A  utility  pre- 
cluded from  utilizing  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment clause  would  be  able  to  seek  recovery 
of  fuel  costs  through  a  regular  rate  filing. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
waive  this  restriction,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
whenever  he  determines  that  a  utility's 
failure  to  comply  with  a  statutory  prohibi- 
tion results  from  factors  beyond  its  control. 

4.  Coordination  with  existing  authorities. 
To  clarify  the  status  of  facilities  already 

subject  to  full  or  partial  oil  prohibitions 
under  existing  authorities,  powerplants 
Identified  as  prohibited  In  the  statute  would 
be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
hibitions of  "ntle  in  of  FUA.  In  addition.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  continue  the  time 
consuming  process  of  making  effective  pro- 
hibition orders  under  ESECA  and  proposed 
prohibition  orders  FUA,  insofar  as  they  per- 
tained to  facilities  covered  under  Phase  I, 
and  these  orders  would  be  rescinded  by  ad- 
minLstrative  action. 

5.  Advanced  sulphur  dioxide  removal  sys- 
tems to  increase  coal  utllltizatlon  and  offset 
sulphur  emissions  associated  with  phase  I 
conversions. 

(a)  Congress  would  authorize  an  appro- 
piratlon  of  $300,000,000  for  use  by  DOE  In 
providing  grants  to  assist  utilities  In  the 
design  and  installation  of  advanced  siUphur 
dioxide  removal  systems  at  existing  coal- 
burning  powerplants. 

(b)  Only  facilities  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable air  pollution  control  requirements 


on  the  date  of  enactment  would  be  eligible 
for  funds. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grant  awards  through  a  competitive 
selection  process  based  on  a  consideration  of : 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  proposed  sys- 
tem would  significantly  reduce  sulphur 
dioxide  emissions  below  existing  levels  by  31 
December  1986. 

(2)  The  location  of  the  faculty  relative  to 
plants  converting  to  coal  under  Phase  I  of 
this  program  so  as  to  assist  in  offsetlng  any 
Increased  emissions  which  might  resiUt  from 
such  conversions. 

(3)  The  contributions  of  the  system  to  ad- 
vancing the  state-of-the-art  of  desulphuriza- 
tion  technology  applicable  to  existing 
sources. 

(4)  The  contribution  of  the  system  to- 
wards increasing  the  marketability  of  under- 
utilized local  and  regional  coal  resources. 

(5)  The  recommendations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Advanced  systems  eligible  for  grant  assist- 
ance under  this  program  would  include  tech- 
nologies capable  of  reducing  the  sulphur 
dioxide  emissions  of  existing  coal-fired 
powerplants  through  such  techniques  as  wet 
and  dry  scrubbing  of  flue  gases  (i.e.  scrub- 
bers) and  chemical  cleaning  and  refining  of 
coal.  Advanced  combustion  techniques  which 
could  result  in  reduced  emissions  from 
existing  coal-fired  powerplants  woiUd  also  be 
eligible. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  Into  cost-sharing  arrangements  with 
utilities  submitting  accepUble  proposals 
through  a  competitive  solicitation.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  establish  ap- 
propriate testing  and  evaluation  programs 
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to  monitor  system  effectiveness  in  achieving 
emission  reductions  and  transferring  the  re- 
sults of  these  demonstrations  to  conunercial 
applications. 

6.  Financial  assistant  program  for  coal 
preparation  plants  to  Increase  coal  use  and 
offset  sulphur  emissions  from  phase  I  con- 
versions. 

To  accelerate  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  demonstration  and  commercial -scale 
faculties  capable  of  reducing  the  sulphur 
content  of  raw  coal,  Title  VI  of  FUA  would 
be  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  to  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

(a)  Congress  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  for  grant  awards  to 
assist  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
coal  cleaning  and  preparation  faciUties. 

(b)  The  cumulative  amount  of  aU  grant 
awards  to  faculties  within  a  single  State  may 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  appropriated  funds. 

(c)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  will  assign  priority  to 
those  projects  which : 

(1)  Are  likely  to  result  in  a  reduction  of 
emissions  from  coal  combustion  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Demonstrate  advanced  or  more  efficient 
coal  cleaning  and  preparation  technologies. 

(3)  Increase  utilization  of  local  and  re- 
gional coal  resources  while  also  contributing 
to  a  reduction  in  emissions. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  fi- 
nancial viabUlty  of  the  overall  project  prior 
to  making  any  grant  awards  for  coal  cleaning 
and  preparation  faculties  under  this  pro- 
gram. 


State:  Company:  Station 


DOE  REGION  I 

(kinnecUcut:  . 

Conntcticut  Liiht  *  Power  (Nortlieast  IRilities): 
Devon - 

Montville 

Norwalk  Harbor 

Hartford  Electric  (Northeast  Utititiet):  Middle- 
town 

United  llluminatini:  Brldieport  Harbor 

Maine:  Central  Maine  Power:  Mason 

Massacliusetts: 

Boston  Editon:  Mystic 

Canal  Electric  <New  Eniland  Gas  &  Electric): 
Canal 

Holvoke    Water    Power    (Nortlieast    Utilities): 

Mount  Tom - 

Monlaup  Electric  (Eastern  Utilities):  Somerset... 
New  England  Power  (New  EniUnd  Electric): 
Brayton  Point 

Salem  Harbor 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  (Northeast  Utili- 
ties): West  Sprintiield - 

New  Hampshire:  Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire: 
Schiller - 

Rhode  Island:  Narragansett  Electric  (New  England 
Electric):  South  Street 

DOE  REGION  II 
Hew  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City  Electric:  Deepwater 

Jersey  Central  Power  (General  Public  Utilities): 
Sayreville 


Nameptate 

capacity 

Inservice 

iU 

(megawatts) 

(year) 

104 

1956 

104 

1958 

n 

1954 

163 

1960 

163 

1963 

69 

1954 

U4 

1958 

t» 

1964 

m 

1968 

33 

1952 

33 

1952 

33 

1955 

12S 

1957 

156 

1959 

156 

1961 

543 

1968 

136 

1960 

125 

1959 

241 

1963 

241 

1964 

643 

1969 

e 

1952 

e 

1952 

170 

1958 

114 

1957 

50 

1952 

50 

1955 

6 

50 

1957 

62 


1955 


s 

23 

1942 

6 

75 

1954 

7 

23 

1957 

125 


1958 
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Nameplate 

capacity 

(Mis     (miiawatb) 


Inservice 


PuMic  Service  Electric  A  Gas: 

Bergen - 

Burlington 

Hudson - 

KMTMy 

New  York:  .     „     ^ 

Central  Hudson  Gas  ft  Electric:  DanskamaNr. 


Consolidated  Edison: 

Arthur  Kill 

Ravenswood 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co.: 

E.  F.Barrett 

Northport 

Port  Jefferson 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power: 

Albany 

Oswego 

Orange  ft  Rockland:  Lovett 

DOE  REGION  III 
Delaware:  Delmarva  Power  ft  Light:  Edge  I 

Maryland:  Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric: 

Brandon  Shores 


1       SB 

1959 

2       3B 

1960 

7       H5 

19SS 

1       4R 

1964 

7       Ml 

1953 

•       Mt 

1953 

1        72 

1951 

2        73 

1954 

3       147 

1959 

4       231 

1967 

2        37( 

1959 

3        535 

1969 

3      1,02S 

1965 

I       M 

19SC 

2     m 

1963 

1       30 

1967 

2       W 

1968 

3     m 

1972 

4     m 

1977 

I                  4S 

1948 

2        41 

1950 

3    m 

1958 

4       iS 

1960 

1        HI 

»!S 

2       M 

1952 

>    s 

1952 

w 

1954 

3       tt 

1»W 

4     m 

1151 

3        « 

1955 

4       Iff 

1966 

s     m 

1969 

1        7$ 

1951 

2        7* 

1951 

a     n 

1954 

4     m 

1956 

1     at 

1982 

2       M 

1984 
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SMe:  Coir  lany:  Station 


Maiyland:   Baltit  on  Gas  t   Electric — Continued 
C.  P.  Crane.   .._ 


Riverside. 
H.  A.  Wainir 


Peniuytvania: 

Philadelphia  flectrk: 
Cromby. 
Schuykill   . 

West  Pennsy  vania  Power  (A'lefheny  Power): 
Spiingdale 
Viriinia:  Vrrijnia 
Chesterfield. 


Portsmouth.. 

Possom  Point 
Yorktown. 


Ettimated  ojl 


lisplacement  equali  400,000  bM/d. 


C  )8t- 


Cf  I 


FJA 
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timely  and 
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generation  of 
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plementatlon 
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and  natural 
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Purpose 

of  Phase  n  is  to  promote  the 

-effective  displacement  of  oil 

In  steam  electric  powerplants 

conversion  to  coal  or  alterna- 

]  irlncipal  objective  of  Phase  II  Is 

conservation  for  reducing  oil 

and  to  encourage  utilities  to 

nlost  cost-effective  means  avail- 

redi|clng  their  consumption  of  oil 

n  would  be  an  amendment  to 

and  would  contain  the  fol- 


Secreti  ry 
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elei  lents 


Requirei  lents 
Displace  tnent 


Secret  ry 
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Nameplate 

capacity 

Units     (megawatb) 


Inservice 
(year) 


lectric  t  Power: 


190 
209 
72 
SI 
132 
136 


230 
190 

141 

113 
US 
3» 

113 
113 
1S5 
239 
114 
239 
188 
188 


1961 
1963 
1951 
1953 
1956 
1959 


19SS 
1958 

1954 

1952 
1960 
1964 
1969 
1953 
1954 
1959 
1962 
1955 
1962 
1957 
19S9 


State:  Company:  Station 


Namaplata 

capacity 

Unib  (metawatts) 


OOE  REGION  IV 

Florida:  Tampa  Electric:  F  J.  Gannon 1 

2 
3 

Georfia: 

Georiia  Power  Co.  (Southern  Co.):  McManus.    .  1 

2 
Savannah  Electric:  Effiniham 1 

OOE  REGION  V 

lllinoii:  Commonwealth  Edison:  Collins 4 

S 

Michii;an:  Detroit  Edison: 

River  Rou|e | 

St  Clair I"'.!;  5 

DOE  REGION  VI 

Arkansas:   Arkansas   Power   t   Liiht  (Mid   South 
Utilities): 

Ham  Moses .  \ 

2 

Ritchie 1 

2 

ToUl ~ 


125 
125 
179 
187 

40 

75 

163 


S20 


358 


» 
18 

3S9 

545 


Inservice 
(year) 


1957 
1958 
1960 
1963 


1952 
1959 
1979 


1978 
1979 

1956 
1959 


1951 
1951 
1961 
1968 


21,654 


to    Provide    Financial    As- 

would  be  authorized  to  pro- 

any  qualifying  electric  utility 

refluctlons  in  the  utility's  use  of 

natural  gas  as  fuels  for  the 

electricity.  These  grants  would 

he  utility  in  a  comprehensive 

and  gas  replacement  including 

Dr  acquisition  of  electric  power 

transmission  facilities  or  im- 

of  energy  conservation  and  re- 

e  programs.  In  addition,  as- 

be   provided   to   third-party 

and   other   nonutlllty   entitles 

lents  of  an  approved  electric 

d  splacement  plan. 

for   milities  to   Submit 

Plans. 

80  days  after  enactment,  the 

woyld  be  required  to  promulgate 

the  content  and  submission 

lent  plans.  These  rules  would 
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demonstrate  how  this  target  would  be 
achieved  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1990.  In  addition,  the  plan  would  be  re- 
quired to  contain  the  following  information : 

( 1 )  Identification  of  all  powerplants  owned 
or  operated  by  the  utility,  and  the  type  and 
quantity  of  fuel  used  by  each  powerplant 
identified: 

(2)  A  15-year  forecast  of  demand  for  elec- 
tricity which  Includes 

(i)  estimates  of  anticipated  energy  savings 
through  energy  conservation  programs,  and 

(11)  identification  of  the  principal  eco- 
nomic, demographic  and  technological  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  forecast  was 
made; 

3.  A  15-year  forecast  of  system  expansion 
made  to  meet  established  fuel  displacement 
targets.  Including — 

(A)  fuel  use  by  major  fuel  type;  and 

(B)  planned  capital  Investments  to  meet 
forecast  demand  with  respect  to 

(I)  modification  to  existing  facilities, 

(II)  new  facilities,  and 

(III)  energy  conservation: 

4.  A  15-year  financial  plan  that  contains 
a  description  of  the  financial  mechanisms 
proposed  to  secure  the  Investments  identified 
In  subparagraph  (2); 

5.  A  commitment  by  the  utility  to  achieve 
a  net  reduction  in  consumption  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  to  some  level  below  the  base 
period  (1974-78)  average.  Such  commitment 
would  establish  a  voluntary  oil  and  gas  dis- 
placement target  that  the  utility  would  be 
required  to  meet  by  1980  and  maintain  there- 
after, as  a  condition  of  Phase  n  grant  assist- 
ance; 

6.  A  description  of  the  investment  program 
that  will  enable  the  utility  to  meet  the  dis- 
placement target  at  the  lowest  practicable 
cost  consistent  with  assuring  safe  and  relia- 
ble power  supply  and  meeting  all  applicable 
environmental  regulations; 

7.  Annual  milestones  that  provide  a  means 
to  determine  independently  whether  com- 
mitments contained  in  the  plan  are  being 
met  on  an  annual  basis; 

8.  Assessments  of — 

(i)  the  financial  feasibility; 
(11)  environmental  impacts;  and 
(HI)  cost-effectiveness  of  reasonable  alter- 
natives to  the  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 


gas.    Including   renewable   energy   resources 
and  energy  conservation  programs; 

9.  Demonstration  that  a  selected  alternate 
Is  the  most  cost-effective  means  to  displace 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  or  if  a  less  cost- 
effective  alternative  Is  selected,  a  statement 
describing   the   reasons   for  such  selection; 

10.  Identification  of  and  estimated  sched- 
ule of  actions  by  all  relevant  government  reg- 
ulatory agencies  needed  to  permit  the  util- 
ity to  implement  the  fuel  displacement  plan; 

11.  Identification  of  any  changes  In  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  that 
may  be  needed  to  permit  the  utility  to  Im- 
plement the  fuel  displacement  plan. 

C.  Review  of  Fuel  Displacement  Plan. 

Each  fuel  displacement  plan  would  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  utility  to  the  Secretary  and 
Governor  of  each  state  in  which  It  operates; 

State  Action: 

1.  The  Governor  of  any  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Governor  would 
be  required  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  fuel 
displacement  plan  within  one  year  of  its 
submission; 

2.  Prior  to  any  final  State  action,  the  State 
would  be  required  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  regarding  the  merits  of 
the  fuel  displacement  plan.  Public  hearings 
must  Include  at  least  the  following  elements. 
Public  notice  of  proposed  certification  of 
the  plan  must  t>e  given  In  advance  of  the 
hearing.  Once  the  notice  is  Issued,  the  com- 
plete plan  and  supporting  documentation 
must  be  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. The  reviewing  agency  must  provide  for 
reasonable  access  to  all  data  and  Information 
used  to  develop  and  support  the  plan.  The 
hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  plan  must  be 
open  to  the  public  and  include  opportunities 
to  submit  written  questions,  written  state- 
ments and  relevant  data  concerning  the  plan 
and  alternatives.  The  hearing  must  also  af- 
ford concerned  parties  with  an  opportunity 
to  make  oral  presentations.  A  transcript  shall 
be  kept  and  become  part  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. The  agency's  decision  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  complete  record. 

3.  The  Governor  or  designated  agency  must 
provide  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  any  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove 
a  proposed  plan.  No  proposed  fuel  displace- 
ment plan  could  be  approved  unless  the  State 
authorities — 
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(a)  determine  the  plan  Includes  all  the 
elements  identified  In  the  statute  and  appli- 
cable rules  and  regulations; 

(b)  determine  the  plan  is  likely  upon  com- 
pletion to  result  in  the  utility  meeting  the 
fuel  displacement  targets  established  in  the 

plan; 

(c)  determine  the  plan  constitutes  a  cost- 
effective  and  practicable  approach  to  meeting 
the  fuel  displacement  target  and.  If  the  util- 
ity did  not  choose  the  most  cost-effective  fuel 
displacement  alternative,  that  the  alterna- 
tive chosen  is  based  on  valid  consideralons; 
and 

(d)  consider  and  make  a  determination 
with  respect  to  the  plan's  financial  feasi- 
bility as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  4  below. 

4.  With  respect  to  each  utility  submitting 
a  fuel  displacement  plan  and  for  which  It 
has  ratemaklng  authority,  each  State  regula- 
tory authority  would  be  required  to  make  a 
written  determination  with  respect  to  the 
financial  feasibility  of  each  plan  and  the 
need  for  any  regulatory  or  legislative  action 
to  relieve  financial  difficulties  that  the  au- 
thority determines  may  constrain  implemen- 
tation of  the  plan.  In  making  this  determina- 
tion, the  regulatory  authority  would  be  re- 
quired at  a  minimum  to  consider — 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  utility's  cash  earn- 
ings over  the  duration  of  the  fuel  displace- 
ment plan  to  allow  timely  issuance  of  new 
debt  needed  to  finance  the  Investments  con- 
templated In  the  plan.  Adequacy  of  cash 
earnings  must  be  addressed  realtive  to  In- 
denture requirements  for  Interest  coverage 
and  any  other  factors  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  regulatory  authority;  and 

(2)  the  need,  if  any,  for  regulatory  or  legis- 
lative action  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  the 
utility's  cash  earnings  as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  includ- 
ing adoption  of — 

(I)  accelerated  depreciation  of  oil  and  gas- 
flred  generating  facilities  that  cannot  be  con- 
verted economically  to  use  alternate  fuels: 

(II)  construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP) 
in  the  utility's  rate  base;  and 

(ill)  any  other  measures  that  may  provide 
the  utility  cash  earnings  needed  to  achieve 
the  fuel  displacement  targets  set  forth  in  the 
plan;  and 

(3)  the  costs  and  benefits  to  current  and 
future  rate-payers  of  any  supplemental 
regulatory  or  legislative  action  determined 
by  the  regulatory  authority  to  be  needed 
pursuant  to  this  program. 

Review  by  Secretary  of  Energy: 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
approve  any  fuel  displacement  plan  that  is 
approved  by  the  Governor  or  designated 
State  agency  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

(1)  the  plan  is  prepared  and  submitted  in 
accordance  with  applicable  requirements; 

(2)  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Governor  or  the  Governor's  designee  in 
accordance  with  applicable  requirements: 
and, 

(3)  the  plan,  as  approved  by  State  author- 
ities, is  likely  upon  implementation  to 
achieve  the  fuel  displacement  targets  estab- 
lished by  the  plan.  Any  approval  of  a  fuel 
displacement  plan  by  the  Secretary  would 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  for  successful 
Implementation  of  the  plan. 

Subsequent  revisions  of  previously  ap- 
proved plans  likely  to  affect  timely  achieve- 
ment of  the  annual  milestones  established 
in  the  plan  would  require  approval  by  the 
Secretary. 

In  submitting  plans  for  review  by  the 
Secretary,  the  State  shall  furnish  the  entire 
record  upon  which  its  approval  is  based. 


D.  Need-for-Power  Determination. 

Only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  displacement  plan,  the 
Inclusion  of  all  or  part  of  a  new  facility  In  a 
fuel  displacement  plan  that  is  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  determina- 
tion of  need-for-power  for  the  pxui>ose8  of 
any  State  or  local  law. 

E.  Refund  For  Failure  to  Achieve  Displace, 
ment  Target. 

In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment,  that  an  electric  utility  has  failed 
to  achieve  or  maintain  the  fuel  displace- 
ment target  established  in  its  fuel  displace- 
ment plan,  the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  require  the  utility  to  refund  to  the 
Treasury  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  provided  under  the  program  with 
interest.  Any  refund  would  l)e  required 
upon  such  terms  as  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

F.  Treatment  of  Grant  Funds. 

1.  Any  funds  provided  under  the  program 
would  be  required  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
recipient  utility  as  reductions  to  the  utility's 
rate  base  associated  with  capital  costs  re- 
quired to  achieve  Its  fuel  displacement  tar- 
get, except  where  the  funds  are  used  by  a 
third  party  cogenerator  or  other  third  party. 

2.  Grants  awarded  to  utilities  under  this 
program  would  not  be  considered  as  Income 
for  the  purposes  of  Federal  income  taxes. 

G.  Allocation  and  Priorities. 

Within  180  days  of  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  promulgate  rules 
governing  the  allocation  of  funds  provided 
unrlpr  this  program.  The  allocation  of  funds 
would  be  based  on  the  percentage  of  each 
electric  utility's  consumption  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  in  its  adjusted  baseline  as 
compared  to  the  consumption  of  these  fuels 
by  all  utilities  during  the  base  period  (as  ad- 
Justed),  discounted  by  any  estimated  fuel 
savings  that  are  achieved  under  Phase  I  of 
tMs  program  as  a  result  of  conversion  to 
coal  or  other  alternate  fuel.  The  Secretary 
would  provide  assistance  to  qualifying  elec- 
tric utilities  In  five  annual  Installments  of 
with  the  first  installment  would  be  dis- 
bursed within  90  days  after  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  fuel  displacement  plan. 

The  Secretary  must  reallocate  any  funds 
authorized  under  Phase  IT  that  are  not  com- 
mitted to  an  electric  utility  before  Decem- 
ber 1,  1982,  as  well  as  any  non-expended 
funds  under  Phase  I  which  are  transferred 
to  Phase  n  of  the  program.  Such  uncom- 
mitted funds  would  be  distributed  to  all 
electric  utilities  with  approved  fuel  dis- 
placement plans  that  establish  displacement 
targets  greater  than  their  percentage  share 
of  the  total  displacement  target  of  600,000 
barrels/day  for  Phase  IT  of  this  program. 
This  sets  a  limit  of  $10,000  per  barrel  per 
day  displaced  In  1990.  The  Secretary  must 
reallocate  such  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  amount  of  displacement  of  petroleum 
and  nattu*al  gas  to  be  achieved  above  the 
utility's  percentage  share  of  displacement 
as  determined  under  the  previous  paragraph. 

H.  Annual  Reports  to  the  Secretary. 

Any  electric  utility  receiving  assistance 
under  this  program  would  upon  each  anni- 
versary of  approval  of  the  fuel  displacement 
plan  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  utility's 
progress  toward  achieving  the  fuel  displace- 
ment target  established  in  the  plan.  Annual 
reports  must  Include  a  de«crlptlon  of  any 
changes  in  the  underlying  assumptions  and 
forecasts  upon  which  the  plan  submitted 
was  based  and  any  necessary  modifications 
to  the  plan  made  In  response  to  such 
changes.  Annual  reports  would  not  be  re- 
quired after  the  utility  has  achieved  Its  fuel 
displacement  target. 


The  Secretary  would  be  authorized,  after 
affording  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment,  to  su^>end  payment  of  funds, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  any  utility  that  fails 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  fuel  displacement  target.  The 
Secretary  could  resume  payments  under 
this  section  only  upon  a  satisfactory  demon- 
stration that  the  utility's  fuel  displacement 
target  will  be  achieved  to  a  timely  manner. 

I.  Grants  for  Offices  of  Consumer  Services. 

1.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  $10  million  of  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operating  of  State  Offlces  of 
consumer  Services  to  assist  consumers  to 
their  presentations  in  matters  directly  re- 
lated to  the  development  and  review  of  fuel 
displacement  plans.  The  assistance  provided 
shall  be  provided  only  to  an  agency  or  State 
government  designated  by  the  Governor  to 
represent  consumer  interests,  which  is  op- 
erated Independently  of  any  State  agency 
with  authority  over  utility  rates  and  which 
Is  empowered  to — 

(1)  make  general  factual  assessments  of 
the  impact  of  proposed  utility  expenditures, 
rate  structures,  tariff  provisions  and  other 
proposed  regulatory  actions  upon  all  affected 
consumers; 

(2)  assist  consumers  in  the  presentation 
of  their  views  before  utility  regulatory  com- 
missions; and 

(3)  advocate,  on  its  own  behalf,  a  position 
which  determines  represents  the  position 
most  advantageous  to  consumers. 

2.  The  grants  provided  shall  l>e  made  only 
to  agencies  of  SUte  government  which  fur- 
nish such  assurances  as  the  Secretary  m*y 
require  that  funds  made  available  wUl  be 
in  addition  to,  and  not  In  substitution  for, 
funds  made  available  to  offlces  of  consumer 
services  from  other  sources. 

J.  Report  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  must  annually  report  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  progress  toward  re- 
ducing consumption  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  by  electric  utilities  and  make  such 
recommendations  regarding  any  further  ac- 
tion that  the  Secretary  determtoea  to  be 
needed. 

K.  Authorization  of  Approprtatlons. 

Congress  would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $6  000.000.000  which  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended,  of  which  $20,000,000 
would  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  purposes  of  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
provide  $40,000,000  in  financial  assistance  to 
agencies  of  State  government  designated  by 
the  Governor  with  responsibility  for  review 
and  approval  of  fuel  disnlacement  plans.  In 
addition.  $10,000,000  would  be  authorized  for 
grants  to  State  consumer  offlces. 

Funds  authorized  for  appropriation,  leas 
the  sums  set  aside  for  Federal  administration 
and  grants  to  State  agencies  shall  be  made 
available  for  financial  assistance  to  eligible 
electric  utllitier  under  the  program. 

J.  Definitions. 

As  used  to  these  specifications — 

1.  The  term  "ba«!e  period  usajre"  means  the 
annual  average  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  equivalent  electric  utility  during  the 
calendar  years  1974  through  1978  for  steam 
based  and  non-steam  based  power  generation, 
as  determined  by  rule  by  the  Secretary,  to- 
cludlng  adjustments  for  any  powerr^lant  that 
came  Into  service  after  January  1 ,  1974.  or  foe 
which  construction  or  acquisition  began  be- 
fore November  9,  1978.  and  such  other  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Phase 
II  program.  These  adjustments  would  reflect 
an  assessment  of  future  consumption  ot  oil 
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gas  consistent  with  projected 


December  1.   1981.  the  Secre- 

giubmit  a  comprehensive  report 

ivlth  respect  to  the  results  of 

dl^lacement    studies    submitted. 

include  any  information 

recommendations    that    the    Secretary 

be  anproprlate  to  encourage 

petroleum    and    natural    gas 

by  electric  utilities. 


THE  CALENDAR 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
consent  that  the  Senate 
consideration  of  Calendar 
529.  530.  and  632. 

Mr.  President,  reserving 

>bject  and  I  shall  not  object. 

of  the  reservation  is  to  an- 

these  items  are  cleared  on 

and  we  have  no  objection 

with  their  consideration 


G  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OP  UNEXPENDED  FUNDS 


proceeded  to  consider  the 
!)    to  transfer  unexpended 
funds  appropriated  for  sal- 
committee  employees, 
purposes,  which  had  been 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  amendments 


line  3,  strike  "March  1.  1980" 
Pibruary  38,  1981"; 

line  4,  strike  "March  1,  1980" 
February  28,  1981"; 


On  page  2,  line  7,  after  "repealed"  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  and  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  105(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)(1)"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"that  portion  of  subsection  (e)  (3)  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)"; 

On  page  2,  line  31,  after  "and"  insert  the 
following:  officers  of  the  Senate"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "officers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Conference  of  the  Majority  and  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Minority  of  the  Senate" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  on  February  28,  1981. 
of  the  funds  ^proprtated  under  the  heading 
"CoKifrrrcE  Emplotezs"  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Senate  In  any  appropriation 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  beading  "Inqvuues  and  Investi- 
gations" In  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Effective  February  28.  1981— 

(1)  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1968  (2  use.  61-1  (e)),  are  re- 
pealed, and  paragraph  (2)  of  section  105(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (e)(1)"  In  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "that  portion  of 
subsection  (e)  (3)  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)": 

(2)  the  first  proviso  under  the  heading 
"CoMicrmE  EImployees"  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1974  (87  Stat. 
529) .  Is  repealed;  and 

(3)  clause  (2)  of  the  last  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate"  appearing  under  the  heading  "SEN- 
ATE" in  chapter  XI  of  the  Third  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1957  (2  U.S.C. 
46a-l) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "commit- 
tees and  officers  of  the  Senate"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "officers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Conference  of  the  Majority  and  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Minority  of  the  Senate". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REVISION  OP  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
FUNDING  PROCEDURE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  281)  relating  to  ex- 
penditures and  staffs  of  committees  of 
the  Senate,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  line  1,  strike  "March  1,  1980" 
and  insert  "February  28,  1981"; 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  "March  1.  1980" 
and  insert  "February  28,  1981"; 

On  page  2,  line  4.  strike  "Ninety-sixth"  and 
Insert  "Ninety-seventh"; 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  "March  1,  1980" 
and  insert  "February  28,  1981"; 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  4,  Insert  the 
foUovrtng: 

(d)  Effective  on  February  28,  1981,  the  ad- 
ditional clerical  staff  positions  established  by 
section  202(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  (as  in  effect  for  committees 


of  the  Senate  prior  to  November  14,  1979)  are 
abolished. 

On  page  4,  line  10,  strike  "1980"  and  insert 
"1981"; 

On  page  5.  line  2.  strike  "March  1.  1980" 
and  Insert  "February  28.  1981"; 

On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  "February  29,  1980" 
and  Insert  "February  28,  1981", 

On  page  6,  line  14.  strike  "1980"  and  insert 
"1981"; 

On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  "1979"  and  Insert 
"1980": 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  "February  29, 
1980"  and  insert  "February  2i3,  1981"; 

On  page  6.  line  19,  strike  "February  29. 
1980"  and  insert  "February  28.  1981": 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  effective  February  28, 
1981,  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  make  such  expenditures  (not  In 
excess  of  $10,000  for  each  committee  during 
any  Congress)  as  it  deems  advisable  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  make  such  ex- 
penditures out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  authorized  by  resolutions 
of  the  Senate". 

(b)  Unexpended  balances  on  February  28, 
1981,  of  funds  made  available  during  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress  to  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  for  expenditure  under 
paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) ,  may  be 
expended  on  and  after  such  date  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph as  amended  by  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXXI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  2(a)  of  such  rule  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Staff  members  appointed  to  assist 
minority  members  of  committees  pursuant 
to  authority  of  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  9  of  rule  XXVI  or  other  Senate 
resolution  shall  be  accorded  equitable  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  salary 
rates,  the  assignment  of  facilities,  and  the 
accessibility  of  committee  records.". 

(2)  Paragraph  2(c)  of  such  rule  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "personnel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  authority  of  paragraph  1  and". 

(c)  The  repeal  and  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on 
February  28,  1981. 

(d)  Effective  on  February  28,  1981.  the 
additional  clerical  staff  positions  established 
by  section  202(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (as  in  effect  for  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  prior  to  November  14. 
1979)  are  abolished. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  resolutions  are 
repealed : 

(1)  Senate  Resolution  66.  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

(2)  Senate  Resolution  342.  Elghty-flfth 
Congress 

(3)  Senate  Resolution  366.  Elghty-flfth 
Congress. 

(4)  Senate  Resolution  30.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress. 

(5)  Senate  Resolution  253,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress. 

(6)  Senate  Resolution  224.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress. 

(7)  Senate  Resolution  74.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress. 

(8)  Senate  Resolution  66.  Ninety-first 
Congress. 

(9)  Senate  Resolution  91.  Ninety-fourth 
Congress. 

(b)  Senate  Resolution  193.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "authorized  and  di- 
rected" in  the  first  paragraph  ".  within  the 
limit  of  funds  made  avaUable  by  resolutions 
of  the  Senate,": 


(2)  by  inserting  after  "authorized"  In  the 
second  paragraph  ".  within  the  limit  of  funds 
made  available  by  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate "'  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  after  "assistants" 
in  the  second  paragraph  through  "WO  .000"  In 
the  third  paragraph. 

(c)  Senate  Resolution  247.  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
"Resolved"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1981, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $26,000  each  fiscal  year  to  assist 
the  Senate  properly  to  discharge  and  coordi- 
nate its  activities  and  responsibilities  In  con- 
nection with  participation  In  various  Inter- 
parliamentary institutions  and  to  faclUtate 
the  Interchange  and  reception  in  the  United 
States  of  members  of  foreign  legislative 
bodies  aiid  prominent  officials  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  activities  authorized  by  this  resolution 
and  approved  In  advance  by  the  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  Ftorelgn  Relations  upon 
vouchers  certified  by  the  Senate  incurring 
such  expenses  and  approved  by  the  chair- 
man.". 

(d)  The  repeals  and  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  take 
effect  on  February  28,   1981. 

(e)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  or 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  provisions  of 
the  first  proviso  under  the  heading  "com- 
mittze  employees"  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1974  (87  Stat.  529) ,  shall 
not  apply  after  February  28,  1981. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  9  of  nile  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"9.  Each  committee  shall  report  one  au- 
thorization resolution  each  year  authorizing 
the  committee  to  make  expenditures  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to  defray 
Its  expenses.  Including  the  compensation  of 
members  of  its  staff  and  agency  contribu- 
tions related  to  such  compensation,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  March  1  of  such 
year  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  February 
of  the  following  year.  Such  annual  au- 
thorization resolution  shall  be  reported  not 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year,  except 
that,  whenever  the  designation  of  members 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  occurs 
during  the  first  session  of  a  Congress  at  a 
date  later  than  January  20.  such  resolution 
may  be  reported  at  any  time  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  designation 
of  such  members  is  completed.  After  the 
annual  authorization  resolution  of  a  com- 
mittee for  a  year  has  been  agreed  to,  such 
committee  may  procure  authorization  to 
make  additional  expenditures  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  during  that 
year  only  by  reporting  a  supplemental  au- 
thorization resolution.  Each  supplemental 
authorization  resolution  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee shall  amend  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion resolution  of  such  committee  for  that 
year  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report 
specifying  with  particularity  the  purpose  for 
which  such  authorization  Is  sought  and  the 
reason  why  such  authorization  could  not 
have  been  sought  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission by  such  committee  of  its  annual  au- 
thorization  resolution   for   that   year.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1981.  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  9  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  as  in  effect  on  December  31.  1980. 
shall  remain  In  effect  through  February  28, 
1981.  for  the  purpose  of  supplemental  au- 
thorization resolutions  for  the  period  end- 
ing on  February  28,  1981. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
M^ich  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  with  the  passage  of  S.  2018  and 
Senate  Resolution  281.  I  consider  the 
adoption  of  these  measures  as  a  major 
step  in  the  substantial  improvement  in 
the  Senate's  internal  procedures  for 
fimding  our  committees.  This  improve- 
ment can  lead  to  significant  savings  in 
Senate  expenditures. 

Not  only  have  we  eliminated  great 
confusion  concerning  the  sources  of 
committee  expenditure  funds,  by  con- 
solidation of  the  annual  process  of  au- 
thorizing committee  expenditures  we  wlD 
increase  our  ability  to  determine  prcHJer 
spending  levels  for  each  committee.  Bet- 
ter comprehension  will  prevail  t)Oth  here 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  where  we  have  the  initial 
responsibility  of  reviewing  committee 
spending. 

In  my  opinion  the  benefits  of  these 
reform  measures  will  be  felt  most 
directly  and  perhaps  most  constructively 
in  each  of  the  Senate's  committees. 
Simplification  of  the  cwnmittee  funding 
authorization  process  will  enable  each 
committee  to  better  plan  its  own  annual 
budget  requirements.  I  look  forward  to 
early  passage  of  S.  2018  in  the  House  so 
that  we  can  have  plenty  of  time  to  plan 
for  implementation  of  these  reforms  in 
next  year's  committee  authorizations.* 


PAIUTE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  UTAH 
RESTORATION  ACTT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4996)  to  restore  to  the  Shlv- 
wits.  Kanosh.  Koosharem.  and  Indian  Peaks 
Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Paiute 
Indians  of  Utah  to  restore  or  confirm,  the 
Federal  trust  relationship  and  to  restore  to 
members  of  such  bands  those  Federal  serv- 
ices and  benefits  furnished  to  American 
Indian  tribes  by  reason  of  such  trust  rela- 
tionship, and  for  other  purposes. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    1013 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Melcher,  I  send 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  for  Mr.  Melcher,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1013. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 


of  H.B.  4996  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  tiM 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Paluta 
Indian  Tribe  of  Utah  Restoration  Act". 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "trit>e"  means  the  Cedar  City, 
Shlvwlts.  Kanosh,  Koosharem.  and  Indian 
Peaks  Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative; 

(3)  the  term  "Interim  OouncU"  means 
the  council  elected  pxirsuant  to  section  S: 

(4)  the  term  "member",  when  used  with 
respect  to  the  tribe,  means  a  person  en- 
rolled on  the  membership  roll  of  the  tribe, 
as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  the  term  "final  membership  roU" 
means  the  final  membership  roll  of  the 
tribe  published  on  April  15.  1955.  on  pages 
2499  through  2503  of  volume  20  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  on  AprU  14.  1956.  on  pages 
2499  through  2503  of  volume  20  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  on  April  14.  1956,  on  pages 
2453  through  2456  of  voliune  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  trust  relationship 
Is  restored  to  the  Shlvwlts,  Kanosh,  Koo- 
sharem. and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of  Paiute 
Indians  of  Utah  and  restored  or  confirmed 
with  respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of 
Paiute  Indians  of  Utah.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984)  as 
amended,  except  as  inconsistent  with  spe- 
cific provisions  of  this  Act.  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  tribe  and  the  members  of 
the  tribe.  The  tribe  and  the  members  of 
the  tribe  shall  be  eligible  for  all  Federal 
services  and  benefits  furnished  to  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes.  Notwithstanding 
any  provision  to  the  contrary  In  any  law 
establishing  such  services  or  benefits,  eli- 
gibility of  the  tribe  and  its  members  for 
such  Federal  services  and  benefits  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  reser- 
vation for  the  tribe  or  the  residence  of 
membeis  of  the  tribe  on  a  reservation.  For 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  Federal  serv- 
ices and  benefits,  the  service  area  shall  be 
Iron.  Millard.  Sevier,  and  Washington  Coun- 
ties. Utah,  except  that  should  lands  In  any 
other  county  be  added  to  the  reservation 
pursuant  to  section  7(c).  the  service  area 
shall  also  Include  the  area  on  or  near  the 
additions  to  the  reservation. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  tribe  and  of 
members  of  the  tribe  under  any  Federal 
treaty.  Executive  order,  agreement,  or  stat- 
ute, or  under  any  other  authority,  which 
were  diminished  or  lost  under  the  Act  of 
September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1099).  are 
hereby  restored,  and  such  Act  shall  be  In- 
applicable to  the  tribe  and  to  members  of 
the  tribe  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  ThU  Act  shall  not  grant  or  restore 
any  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  right  of 
any  nature,  including  any  Indirect  or  pro- 
cedural right  or  advantage,  to  the  tribe  or 
any  member  of  the   tribe. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  this 
Act  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter  any 
property  right  or  obligation,  any  contrac- 
tual right  or  obligations,  or  any  obligation 
for  taxes  already  levied. 

Skc  4  (a)  The  final  membership  roll  u 
declared  open.  The  Secretary,  the  totertm 
Council,  and  tribal  officials  under  the  tri- 
bal constitution  and  bylaws  shall  take  snch 
measures  as  will  Insure  the  continuing  ac- 
curacy of  the  membership  roll. 

(b)(1)  UntU  after  the  Initial  election  of 
tribal  officers  under  the  tribal  constitution 
and  bylaws,  a  person  shall  be  a  n»«nbM-  or 
the  tribe  and  his  name  shall  be  placed  on 
the  membership  roll  If  he  Is  living  and  if— 

(A)  his  name  Is  lUted  on  the  final  mem- 
bership roll; 
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satisfied,  he  shall  bold  another  election 
under  this  section,  with  the  general  coun- 
cil meeting  to  nominate  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Interim  Cotmcil  to  be  held 
within  sixty  days  after  such  election. 

(b)  The  Interim  Council  shall  represent 
tbe  tribe  and  its  members  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  and  shall  be  the 
acting  tribal  governing  body  until  tribal 
officials  are  elected  pursuant  to  section  6(c) 
and  shall  have  no  powers  other  than  those 
given  to  it  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
The  Interim  Council  shall  have  full  au- 
thority and  capacity  to  receive  grants  from 
and  to  make  contracts  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  FMeral  services  and 
benefits  for  the  tribe  and  its  members:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent  or 
In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance 
in  appropriation  Acts.  The  Interim  Council 
shall  have  the  authority  to  bind  the  tribal 
governing  body  as  the  successor  in  interest 
to  the  Interim  Council  for  a  period  extend- 
ing not  more  than  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  tribal  governing  body 
takes  office.  Except  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Interim  Council  shall 
have  no  power  or  authority  after  the  time 
when  the  duly-elected  tribal  governing  body 
takes  office. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  no- 
tice of  a  vacancy  on  the  Interim  Council,  the 
Interim  Council  shall  hold  a  general  council 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  person 
to  fill  such  vacancy.  The  Interim  Council 
shall  provide  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  such  meeting  and  election  to 
members  described  in  section  4(d)  at  least 
ten  days  before  such  general  meeting  and 
election.  The  person  nominated  to  fill  such 
vacancy  at  the  general  council  meeting  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  In  the 
election  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  the 
Interim  Council,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  election  by  secret  ballot,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1934  (48  Stat.  987) .  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  tribe. 
The  election  shall  be  held  within  sixty  days 
after  the  Secretary  has — 

(1)  reviewed  and  updated  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  for  accuracy,  in  accordance  with 
sections  4(a).  4(b)(1).  and  4(c)(1). 

(2)  made  a  final  determination  of  all  ap- 
peals filed  under  section  4(c)  (2).  and 

(3)  published  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
certified  copy  of  the  memt>ership  roll  of  the 
tribe. 

(b)  The  Interim  Council  shall  draft  and 
distribute  to  each  member  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(d),  no  later  than  thirty  days  before 
the  election  under  subsection  (a),  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
tribe,  as  drafted  by  the  Interim  Council, 
along  with  a  brief  and  Impartial  description 
of  the  proposed  constitution  and  bylaws. 
The  members  of  the  Interim  Council  may 
freely  consult  with  members  of  the  tribe 
concerning  the  text  and  description  of  the 
constitution  and  bylaws,  except  that  such 
consultation  may  not  be  carried  on  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  polling  places  on  the  date  of 
the  election. 

(c)  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those 
actually  voting  shall  be  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  adoption  of  a  tribal  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  tribe  adopts  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  the  Interim  Council  shall 
conduct  an  election  by  secret  ballot  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  individuals  who  will 
serve  as  tribal  offlciaU  as  provided  in  the 
tribal  constitution  and  bylaws.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  election  and  notwithstanding 
any  provision  In  the  tribal  constitution  and 
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bylaws  to  the  contrary,  absentee  balloting 
shall  be  permitted. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary,  within  one  year 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  accept  the  real  property  of  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  bands  If  conveyed  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  him,  and  real  prop- 
erty held  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
tribe    or    bands    if    conveyed    or    otheirwise 
transferred  to  him  by  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such   land  held   for   the   benefit  of  the 
bands.  Such  property  shall  be  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  liens,  outstanding  taxes  (local  and 
State) .  and  mortgages.  The  land  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  any  valid  existing  ob- 
ligation in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Subject  to  the  conditions  Im- 
posed  by  this  subsection,   the  land  trans- 
ferred shall   be  taken   In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribe  or  bands 
to  be  held  as  Indian   lands  are  held,  and 
shall  be  part  of  their  reservation.  The  trans- 
fer of  real  property  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  all  local.  State, 
and  Federal  taxation.  All  real  property  trans- 
ferred under  this  section   shall,   as  of  the 
date  of  transfer,  be  exempt  from  all  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxation. 

(b)  The  State  of  Utah  shall  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  reservation  and  persons  on  the  reserva- 
tion as  if  it  had  assumed  Jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953  (67  Stat. 
588) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  11,  1968 
(82  Stat.  79),  and  pursuant  to  sections  63- 
36-9  through  63-36-21  of  the  Utah  State 
Code. 

(c)  Inasmuch  as  the  Kanosh.  Koosharem 
and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians 
lost  land  which  had  been  their  former  reser- 
vations and  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Palute 
Indians  had  never  had  a  reservation,  the 
Secretary  shall  negotiate  with  the  tribe  or 
bands,  or  with  representatives  of  the  tribe 
chosen  by  the  tribe  or  bands,  concerning  the 
enlargement  of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and 
shall  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  develop  a  plan  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe. 
The  plan  shall  Include  acquisition  of  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  15,000  acres  of  land  to  be 
selected  from  available  public.  State,  or  pri- 
vate lands  within  Beaver,  Iron,  Millard.  Se- 
vier, or  Washington  Counties,  Utah.  Upon 
approval  of  such  plan  by  the  tribal  officials 
elected  under  the  tribal  constitution  and 
bylaws  adopted  pursuant  to  section  6,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  such  plan,  in  the  form 
of  proposed  legislation,  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  To  assure  that  legitimate  State  and  lo- 
cal interests  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe, 
the  Secretary,  in  developing  the  plan  under 
subsection  (c)  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
reservation  for  the  tribe,  shall  notify  and 
consult  with  all  appropriate  officials  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  all  appropriate  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  affected  five  county 
area  in  the  State  of  Utah  and  any  other  in- 
terested parties.  Such  consultation  shall  In- 
clude the  following  subjects: 

(1)  the  size  and  location  of  the  additions 
to  the  reservation: 

(2)  the  effect  the  enlargement  of  the  res- 
ervation would  have  on  State  and  local  tax 
revenues: 

(3)  the  criminal  and  civil  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Utah  with  respect  to  '.he  res- 
ervation and  persons  on  the  reservation; 

(4)  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  rights 
of  the  tribe,  and  members  of  the  tribe,  on 
the  reservation: 

(5)  the  provision  of  State  and  local  serv- 
ices to  the  reservation  and  to  the  tribe  and 
members  of  the  tribe  on  the  reservation: 
and 


(6)  the  provision  of  Federal  services  to  the 
reservation  and  to  the  tribe  and  members  of 
the  tribe  and  the  provision  of  services  by 
the  tribe  to  meml>ers  of  the  tribe. 

(e)  Any  plan  developed  under  this  section 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  for 
the  tribe  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  tbe  enlargement  of  tbe  reservation  wUI 
not  grant  or  restore  to  the  tribe  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  any  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trapping  right  of  any  nature.  Including  any 
indirect  or  procedural  right  or  advantage,  on 
such  addition  to  the  reservation: 

(2)  tbe  Secretary  shall  not  accept  any  real 
property  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
or  bantis  unless  such  real  property  Is  located 
either  within  Beaver.  Iron,  Millard,  Sevier, 
or  Washington  Counties,  State  of  Utah; 

(3)  the  transfer  of  any  real  property  to  the 
Secretary  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  tribe 
or  bands  as  an  addition  to  the  reservation 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxation,  and  all  such  real  property 
shall,  as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer,  be 
exempt  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxa- 
tion: and 

(4)  the  State  of  Utah  shall  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
addition  to  the  reservation  and  persons  on 
such  lands  as  If  it  had  assumed  Jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953  (67 
Stat.  588),  as  amended  by  tbe  Act  of  April 
11,  1968  (B2  Stat.  79K  and  "ursuant  to  sec- 
tions 63-36-9  through  63-36-21  of  the  Utah 
State  Code. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  append  to  the  plan 
a  detailed  statement  describing  the  manner 
In  which  the  notification  and  consultation 
prescribed  by  subsection  (d)  was  carried  out 
and  shall  Include  any  written  comments  with 
respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  tribe  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  State  and  local  officials  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  In  the  course  of  such  consulta- 
tion. 

Sec  8.  Any  legal  claims  for  lands  owned 
by  the  Shlvwlts.  Kanosh.  Koosharem.  or  In- 
dian Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah 
and  lost  through  tax  sales  or  any  other  sales 
to  individuals,  corporations,  or  the  State  of 
Utah  sinrp  September  1.  1954.  are  hereby 
barred. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  a  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
4996  on  December  19,  1979.  That  bill. 
S.  1273,  contained  a  number  of  provisions 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  House 
version  of  the  legislation.  The  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  my  committee,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  worked  closely 
together  to  develop  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. However,  although  the  two  com- 
mittees were  in  agreement  in  concept, 
the  language  had  not  been  refined  at  the 
time  of  the  markup  of  the  legislation  in 
the  House  committee.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  in  the  subsequent  markup  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
all  of  the  necessary  amendments  would 
be  made  and  that  the  House  would  ac- 
cept the  Senate  version  of  the  legislation. 
The  Senate  passed  S.  1273  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
containing  all  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  administration  had 
serious  concern  with  a  provision  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  That  objectionable 
provision,  known  as  a  one-House  veto 
provision,  is  contained  in  section  7(c>  of 
S.  1273,  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 


House  version  of  the  legislation  does  not 
contain  this  provision,  but  it  also  does 
not  contain  other  desirable  provisions. 
I  have  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4996  which 
will  insert  the  language  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  as  amended  to  diminate  tbe 
provision  which  concerns  the  adminis- 
tration.* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

"Hie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  Ijeen  read  a  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  4996),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  title 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "A  bill  to 
restore  to  the  Shivwits.  Kanosh.  Koosharem. 
and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of 
Utah,  and  with  respect  to  the  Cedar  City 
Band  of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah,  to  restore 
or  confirm,  the  Federal  trust  relationship, 
to  restore  to  members  of  such  Bands  those 
Federal  services  and  benefits  furnished  to 
American  Indian  tribes  by  reason  of  such 
trust  relationship,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OP  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1454. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  tbe  Senate 
(S.  1454)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
of  August  10,  1956.  as  amended:  section  716 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  section  1006 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code:  and  sections 
8501(1)  (B)  and  8521(a)(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code",  do  pass  with  the  foUowing 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
of  August  10,  1956  (70A  Stat.  619;  33  U.S.C. 
857a(a)),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  cla'^se: 

"(13)  Section  716,  Commissioned  officers: 
transfers  between  armed  forces  and  to  and 
from  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration.". 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  716  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  716.  Commissioned  officers :   transfers  be- 
tween aimed  forces  and  to  and  from 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmosptaerlc 
Administration 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proT^aton 
of  law,  the  President  may,  within  authorized 
strengths,  transfer  any  commissioned  of- 
ficer with  his  consent  from  bis  armed  force 
or  from  tbe  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoe- 
pberlc  Administration  to,  and  appoint  tUm 
In,  another  armed  force  or  tbe  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is 
operating,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  Jointly  establish,  by  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures for  such  transfers  and  appointments. 

"(b)  An  officer  transferred  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  may  not  be  assigned  precedence  or 
relative  rank  blirber  than  that  which  be  held 
on  tbe  day  before  his  transfer  and; 

"(2)  sball  l>e  credited  for  retirement  and 
pay  purooses  with  the  same  years  of  service 
with  which  he  has  been  credited  on  the  day 
before  bis  transfer.". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  41  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"716.  Commissioned  officers:  transfers  be- 
tween armed  forces  and  to  and  from 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.". 

Sec  3.  Section  1006  of  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  bv  striking  out  "an  armed  force  or  of 
the  Public  Health  Service"  in  subsection  (a), 
(b) .  and  (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
uniformed  service": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "memlwrs  of  the  armed 
forces  or  of  the  Public  Health  Service"  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"members  of  the  uniformed  services"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "from  his  armed  force 
or  from  the  Public  Health  Service"  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"from  his  uniformed  service"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "armed  forces  and  the 
Public  Health  Service"  in  subsection  (e)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "uniformed  serv- 
ices"; and 

(6)  bv  striking  out  "an  armed  force  or  ot 
the  Public  Health  Service"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  uniformed 
service". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
8501(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  or 
the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration;". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  8521(a)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  tbe 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration" after  "armed  forces". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  assignments  of 
services  and  wages  pursuant  to  any  first 
claim  (for  a  benefit  year)  which  Is  filed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  voluntary  interservlce  trans- 
fer of  officers  between  the  commissioned  corpe 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  the  Armed  Forces,  to  au- 
thorize advance  pavments  of  pay  and  allow- 
ance5i  to  officers  of  such  corps  under  the  same 
conditions  that  apply  to  advance  payments 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pro- 
vide officers  of  such  corps  tbe  same  tmem- 
ployment  comoensatlon  benefits  that  apply 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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of  Mr.  CAKifOH  I  move  that  the 
in   the   House    amend- 
Itloc. 

was  agreed  to. 


OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
REPORT 


BONDS  —CONFERENCE 

Mr.  RO  JERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon,  I  submit  a 
report  of  t  he  committee  of  conference  on 
HJl.  3824  md  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  ACITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  leg  slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  com  nlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Tutes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmen  s  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3824)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Goven  iment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  authorize  the  Council  of 
the  Dlstrlc  t  of  Columbia  to  delegate  Its 
authority  t  >  Issue  revenue  bonds  for  under- 
takings In  t  le  area  of  housing  to  any  housing 
finance  age  icy  established  by  It  and  to  pro- 
vide that  { ayments  of  such  bonds  may  be 
made  without  further  approval,  having  met, 
after  full  a  nd  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recomm(  nd  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  1  touses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
of  the  conf  rees. 

The  AC  [TNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  out  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference rei  lort. 

(The  coi  ference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  pro<  eedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative s.) 

•  Mr.  EA  5LETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  befor ;  us  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3824,  a  bill  that  amends  the  Dis- 
trict's Hor  le  Rule  Act  to  allow  the  Dis- 
trict of  Co  umbia  Council  to  delegate  to 
its  newly  c:  eated  housing  finance  agency 
the  author  ty  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for 
undertakirgs  in  the  area  of  housing.  It 
also  provides  that  the  expenditure  of 
funds  derved  from  the  sale  of  such 
bonds,  the  payment  of  principle  and  in- 
terest on  J  uch  bonds,  and  the  pledging 
of  certain  -elated  security  interests  may 
be  made  \<ithout  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  conference,  the  House  receded  to 
one  Senati  amendment,  and  the  con- 
ferees accepted  compromise  language 
proposed  b  f  the  District  government  on 
a  second  ai  ea  of  House-Senate  disagree- 
ment. I  row  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
approve  tlis  most  necessary  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  Dlslrict  housing  finance  agency 
will  act  as  a  quasi-independent  entity 
with  an  ap  x)inted  board  but  will  be  ac- 
countable o  elected  officials.  Through 
toe  ISBUanc »  of  tax-exempt  bonds,  it  will 
be  aUe  to  a  ttract  private  capital  to  stim- 
lUate  the  cc  ostrucUon  of  needed  housing 

The  lack  of  housing  in  the  District  has 
been  well  documented  and  weU  publi- 
claed   over!  the   past   decade.   Housing 
pricw  in  tJie  District  have  skyrocketed 
and  the  ini  lomes  of  D.C.  residents  have 

?K-  •*»  ^  ■*  ^^^  "^«  'is*  In  addition, 
toe  avallab  e  stock  of  rental  housing  has 
JJnrnk  aflscttog  the  elderly  and  low- 
and  moden  ,te-lncome  families  to  a  dis- 
proportion te  extent.  ^  »  ais 

The  creai  Ion  of  a  city  housing  finance 


agency  will  also  enable  the  District  to 
qualify  for  special  HUD  section  8  set- 
aside  funds. 

Neither  the  full  faito  and  credit  of  the 
District  nor  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  committed  by  the  issuance 
of  bonds  by  the  agency. 

H.R.  3824  is  needed  primarily  for  tech- 
nical purposes.  While  the  District  Coun- 
cil currently  has  the  authority  to  issue 
housing  revenue  bonds  by  act,  it  does  not 
have  explicit  power  to  delegate  that  au- 
thority. This  bill  amends  the  Home  Rule 
Act  to  grant  that  power  to  the  council. 
In  addition,  H.R.  3824  exempts  from 
toe  congressional  appropriations  proc- 
ess, toe  expenditure  of  revenues  from  toe 
sale  of  bonds  and  the  repayment,  as  to 
principle  and  interest,  of  the  bonds.  This 
is  a  standard  procedure  in  toe  setting  up 
of  almost  all  housing  finance  agencies.  If 
the  revenues  or  repayment  funds  were 
subject  to  a  legislative  appropriations 
process,  the  housing  bonds  would  simply 
be  unmarketable. 

The  Senate  amendment,  which  the 
conferees  accepted,  adds  another  small 
class  of  revenues  to  those  exempt  from 
the  appropriations  process.  It  is  really 
rather  technical  in  nature.  It  concerns 
certain  revenues  and  assets  that  an 
agency  must  pledge  as  additional  secu- 
rity for  a  bond  issue,  some  of  which  may 
not  be  derived  from  bond  proceeds. 

This  category  of  items  can  include  a 
mortgage  on  a  building,  a  development 
cost  escrow,  and  insurance  proceeds  if, 
for  example,  a  housing  project  were  to 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  While  the  exemp- 
tion of  such  revenues  and  assets  might 
fairly  be  inferred  from  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  reported,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  adding  an  explicit  provision  is  pru- 
dent to  remove  any  possible  cloud  on  the 
marketabUity  of  the  bonds. 

I  would  also  like  to  describe  briefiy  the 
compromise  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  in  the  second  area  of  House- 
Senate  disagreement. 

As  introduced,  H.R.  3824  provided  that 
the  council  could  delegate  to  any  housing 
finance  agency  the  authority  to  finance 
or  assist  in  the  financing  of  "undertak- 
ings in  the  area  of  housing."  While  pass- 
ing H.R.  3824,  the  House  added  an 
amendment  limiting  the  authority  which 
could  be  granted  to  the  HPA  to  "under- 
taltings  in  the  area  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing." 

The  Senate  deleted  this  language, 
since  the  committee  felt  that  the  House 
language  could  make  it  impossible  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  project  including 
any  units  for  middle-income  people,  even 
if  such  a  project  would  disproportion- 
ately benefit  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  and  woiold  represent  the  most 
feasible  way  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  did  not 
define  "now-  and  moderate-income,"  an 
ambiguity  which  the  Senate  and  the 
District  felt  could  create  uncertainty 
among  investors  and  expose  the  HPA  to 
the  possibility  of  court  challenge. 

The  House,  aware  of  the  possible  prob- 
lems with  the  language  but  convinced 
of  the  merit  of  the  House  amendment, 
agreed  in  conference  to  a  proposal  by 
toe  District  to  add  the  word  "primarily" 
to  the  phrase  "low-  and  moderate-income 


housing"  and  to  require  that  the  meaning 
of  those  words  be  defined  by  the  District 
City  Council. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  these 
modifications  upon  oral  assurance  by 
bond  counsel  that  bonds  issued  pursuant 
to  such  language  should  be  marketable. 

By  accepting  the  compromise  lan- 
guage, the  Senate  conferees  recognized 
that  some  Members  of  Congress  question 
whether  a  legitimate  public  purpose  is 
served  by  letting  housing  financing  agen- 
cies issue  revenue  bonds  which  have  a 
tax-free  status,  if  the  benefits  which  ulti- 
mately result  from  this  tax  status  go  to 
middle  or  higher  income  people,  rather 
than  those  with  low-  and  moderate-in- 
comes. Legislation  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Ullhan  is  presently  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  may  impose  standards  for, 
and  restrictions  on,  future  issuance  of 
revenue  bonds  by  HPA's  or  adopt  some 
alternative  approach  to  stimulate  financ- 
ing of  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing by  the  private  sector.  A  bill  which 
speaks  to  the  same  subject  as  the  Ullman 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  this 
body  by  Senator  Williams. 

In  reporting  H.R.  3824,  the  conferees 
take  no  position  on  the  advisability  of 
the  Ullman /Williams  bills  or  any  alter- 
native approach.  It  understood  that,  if 
legislation  affecting  all  HPA's  is  enacted 
by  Congress,  the  District's  HPA  would 
be  covered  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  conference  report  and  pass 
H.R.  3824  without  delay.* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Does  the  minority  leader  waive  his 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 20  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  state- 
ments, and  memorials  for  referral  only 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein  up 
to .")  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INFLATION  AND  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 
Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  to  Washington  from  a  visit 
in  Norto  Carolina  as  weU  as  spendmg 
part  of  last  week  in  a  number  of  area^ 
in  California.  The  one  thing  toat  I  found 
during  tois  tour  around  toe  country  is 
a  real  concern,  as  I  know  everyone  is 
concerned,  wito  inflation. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  perceived  to 
be  an  answer  or  a  partial  answer  to  the 
inflationary  problems  of  this  country 
by  almost  everyone  is  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending,  especially  wasteful  spending, 
and  an  effort  to  balance  toe  budget. 

Many  of  those  with  whom  I  met  this 
weekend  are  not  misled  into  thinking 
that  merely  balancing  the  budget  will 
resolve  the  problems  of  inflation,  but 
most  of  those  seem  to  believe  that  by 
cutting  Federal  spending  at  least  down  to 
the  point  where  the  budget  would  be  bal- 
anced would  be  perceived  by  the  people 
of  this  country  as  an  effort  or  as  a  move- 
ment toward  bringing  deficit  spending 
and  Federal  spending  into  line,  and  thus 
would  have  a  very  good  psychological 
effect  on  the  infiationary  spiral  in  this 
country. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  interest  rate 
is  of  no  real  concern,  that  they  can  bor- 
row money  at  17  percent  so  long  as  the 
infiationary  rate  is  18,  20,  or  above,  and, 
therefore,  that  business  is  still  going  on 
as  usual. 

One  of  the  finest  analyses  toat  I  have 
read  in  a  long  time  was  published  Sun- 
day, March  2,  1980,  in  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server bv  toe  publisher  of  that  paper, 
Rolfe  Neill.  Mr.  Neill  does  not  establish 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper,  and 
I  suspect  toe  editorisd  policy  is  much 
more  liberal  than  the  policies  of  Mr.  Neill 
himself  and  they  would  be  for  greater 
deficit  spending,  but  he  does  list  10 
very,  very  important  points  and,  for  toe 
record  and  for  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "A  Sunday  Sampler"  dated  March 
2,  1980.  published  in  toe  Charlotte  Ob- 
server be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  tois 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Sunday  Sampler:  Arming  Wrrn  Factual 

BULUTTS 

Facts  are  the  ultimate  weapon.  You  can 
run  from  them  but  you  cannot  hide.  So  when 
people  want  to  fool  you  they  distort  the 
facts. 

America  Is  In  the  most  serious  financial 
trouble  since  the  Great  Depression.  We're 
on  the  inflation  bobsled  and  the  brakes  ap- 
pear to  be  burned  out.  It's  an  emergency. 
Inflation  will  conquer  a  nation  as  surely  as 
a  foreign  army.  Just  more  quietly. 

Most  of  the  money  decisions  affecting  your 
life  this  year  won't  be  made  by  you.  Wash- 
ington politicians  will  make  them.  These 
leaders'  policies  are  primarily  responsible 
for  our  crisis.  Their  self-interest  tells  them 
to  deny  It.  That  same  self-interest  urges 
them  to  continue  their  perversion  of  cer- 
tain economic  indlsputables. 

A  HANOT  CT7n>E 

Herewith  a  Sunday  Sampler  of  facts  by 
which  to  Judge  all  Washington  actions: 

1.  Something  for  nothing.  Still  can't  be 
done.  For  a  dollar  to  be  given  away  by  Uncle 
Sam.  some  taxpayer  must  earn  It.  It  Is  Im- 


possible  for  government   to   create   wealth. 
It  can  only  confiscate  and  redistribute. 

2  OPEC  didn't  cause  our  13.3  percent  In- 
flation last  year.  Yes.  the  oil  sheiks'  big  price 
hikes  contributed  to  Inflation,  but  the  prin- 
cipal firebug  was  our  own  government.  Japan 
imports  99  percent  of  ite  oil.  The  Inflation 
rate  there  Is  6.9  percent.  West  Germany  im- 
ports about  97  percent  of  lU  oil.  yet  has  an 
Inflation  rate  of  6.6  percent.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  them  and  us:  flnanclal  dU- 
clpllne.  ^  . 

3.  Uncle  Sam's  borrowing  crowds  you  out 
at  the  loan  window.  If  our  government  would 
live  within  Its  Income  It  wouldn't  need  to 
issue  so  many  lOUs.  Interest  rates  would 
be  much  lower.  You  would  have  more  of  your 
paycheck  to  spend  as  you  choose  rather  thwi 
the  government  take  It  from  you.  Last  week. 
Uncle  Sam  paid  better  than  14  percent  In- 
terest to  finance  the  deficit  voted  year  after 
year  by  our  politicians. 

4  Social  Security  Is  nearly  bankrupt.  Big- 
gest trouble  here  Is  that  Congress  voted 
iternal  automatic  Social  Security  raises  to 
match  Infiatlon.  That  means  a  23  percent 
beneflU  Increase  In  the  last  two  years.  Did 
your  wages  go  up  that  much? 

CAN'T    BE    DONE 

There  Is  no  pool  of  Social  Security  funds. 
Today's  wage-earners  are  paying  yesterday's 
retirees.  We  are  rapidly  increasing  the  ratio 
of  retirees  to  workers,  so  Social  Security 
financing  will  skid  even  faster. 

5  Borrow  from  other  funds  to  shore  up 
Social  Security.  This  Is  more  hocus  pocus 
When  you're  already  In  ruinous  hock,  what 
sane  person  would  propose  further  borrow- 
ing? 

6  We  need  to  reduce  Uxes  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  Not  right  now.  We  need  to  re- 
duce government  spending  and  apply  the 
excess  to  balancing  the  budget. 

7.  You  can't  take  back  something  you've 
given  a  veteran,  minority  person,  business. 
Itc.  The  heck  you  can't.  How  can  you 
pay  out  what  you  don't  have?  We  mtist  lim- 
it many  programs.  "Entitlement"  Is  one  of 
the  new  nonsense  words  In  government. 
When  times  get  hard,  then  the  feed  In  the 
trough  Is  leaned  out.  If  you  don't  like 
short  rations.  Just  leave  them  for  the  next 
person. 

8.  Big  oil  Is  raping  the  American  public. 
Not  true.  Our  government's  policies  have 
discouraged  domestic  exploration  for  oU. 
forcing  the  oil  companies  to  buy  crude 
from  the  OPEC  price  fixers. 

ENERGY    WAS    CHEAP 

When  Big  Oil  controlled  those  countries' 
crude  supplies  we  had  the  world's  cheap- 
est energy.  We  now  Import  nearly  half  of 
our  oil.  causing  us  to  ship  dollars  abroad 
that  are  needed  at  home.  Increased  domes- 
tic supplies  would  compete  with  OPEC. 
bringing  down  Its  price. 

9.  Washington  knows  best.  This  Is  a  poli- 
tical arrogance  without  party,  found  about 
equally  today  among  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. More  common  sense  is  In  view  In 
the  Carollnas  than  our  nation's  capital. 
Neither  state  nor  any  of  their  cities  fol- 
lows the  financial  follies  to  be  found  on 
the  Potomac. 

10.  This  won't  hurt  much.  Yes.  It  will.  No- 
body has  changed  water  Into  wine  since 
Jesus.  The  willpower  and  self-denial  re- 
quired to  extricate  ourselves  Is  not  being 
articulated  by  politicians.  They  still  are 
peddling  quick  fixes. 

SEND    A    MESSAGE 

Send  'em  a  message.  Tell  them  what  Wil- 
liam Uoyd  Garrison  said  in  his  first  Issue 
of  The  Liberator: 

"I  am  In  earnest— 1  will  not  equivocate— 
I  will  not  excuse— I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
Inch;  and  I  wUl  be  heard!" 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 
Under  authority  of  toe  order  of  toe 
Senate  of  March  6.  1980,  toe  Secretary 
of  toe  Senate,  on  March  7,  1980.  received 
messages  from  the  President  of  toe 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  toe  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
7,  1980.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURXNO 
THE  RECESS— PM  178 

Under  authority  of  toe  order  of  March 
6  1980  toe  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on 
March  10.  1980.  received  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  toe  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  toe  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  I  transmit  herewith  the  an- 
nual report  of  toe  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Council 
on  toe  Arts  for  toe  Fiscal  Year  ended 
September  30,  1978. 

JnacT  Cabtxr. 

The  White  House,  March  7,  19S0. 


REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  AGEN- 
CY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS— PM  179 

Under  autoorlty  of  toe  order  of  March 
6  1980.  toe  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on 
March  10,  1980,  received  toe  foUowing 
message  from  toe  President  of  the  United 
States,  togetoer  with  an  accompanying 
report,  which  was  referred  to  toe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  toe 
annual  report  for  1979  of  toe  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Over  the  past  few  years  SALT 
has  tended  to  dominate  our  thinking 
about  toe  arms  control  activities  of  toe 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  many  arms 
control  endeavors  which  this  report  will 
describe. 

Last  June  in  Vienna,  I  signed  toe 
SALT  n  Treaty  wito  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  and  submitted  it  for  toe  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
Since  that  time.  SALT  has  been  toe  sub- 
ject of  an  intense  national  debate  and 
of  hearings  by  toree  committees  of  toe 
Senate.  In  November,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  the  Treaty 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

After  toe  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, however.  I  asked  toat  toe  Senate 
delay  consideration  of  toe  SALT  u 
Treaty  on  toe  fioor  so  toat  toe  Congress 
and  toe  executive  branch  can  devote  our 
primary  attention  to  toe  legislative  and 
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required  to  respond  to  this 
intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
treaty  after  these  more  ur- 
have  been  dealt  with.  As  I 
n  my  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
now  in  a  time  of  great 
the    mutual    con- 
by  the  terms  of  (such) 
be  in  the  best  interests  of 
!s  and  will  help  to  preserve 
When  the  full  Senate  be- 
on  SALT  n,  I  am  con- 
those  who  are  concerned 
national  security  will  support 
a  wise  and  prudent  step, 
continues  to  be- 
control  can  make  genu- 
to  our  national  secu- 
deeply  committed  to  the 
mutual  and  verifiable  arms 
to  the  effort  to  pre- 
and  further  development 
weapons. 

who  have  an  opportunity 
reflect  upon  the  attached 
a  compelling  case  for  the 
of  the  work  described — to 
and  those  who  look  to  us 
in  the  world.  We  must  dili- 
negotiated,  verifiable  solu- 
i^any  arms  races  upon  which 
ow  embarked.  We  must  be 
[work  with  others  to  bring 
st  ibUity  to  the  world, 
qepend  upon  the  Arms  Con- 
Agency,  the  De- 
Defense  and  other  agencies 
in  their  duties,  none  of  us 
the  danger  that  confronts 
and  collectively,  and 
us  as  a  sovereign  nation 
of  the  world  of  nations. 
JnocT  Carter. 
House,  March  7,  1980. 


REPORT  ON  THE  WEATHERIZATION 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM— MES- 

SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT— 
PM  181 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  first  annual  report  on  the  Status 
of  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, as  required  by  Section  254  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  (P.L.  95-619;  42  U.S.C.  8233). 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  11. 1980. 


S.  662.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  African 
Development  Fund. 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLDTION    SIGNED 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occasion  of 
the  christening  of  the  United  States  Ship 
Carl  Vinson.  March  15,  1980. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
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iw      «,    _J  Jimmy  Carter. 

nit  WHiTij  House,  March  10.  1980. 
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MESSAGES  PROM   THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  6, 1980,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  March  7,  1980,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  reported  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  joint  resolution, 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the 
occasion  of  the  christening  of  the  United 
States  Ship  Carl  Vinson.  March  15.  1980. 

The  message  also  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
February  26.  1980.  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  meditation  for  the  hostages  in  Iran. 

The  message  further  reported  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  22  U.S.C. 
276a-l,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
95-45,  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
Preyer,  Chairman,  Mr.  Derwinski,  vice 
chairman.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Fithian, 
Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Erdahl,  on  the  part  of  the  House  as 
members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The  message  also  reported  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  18, 
Public  Law  96-180,  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr. 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Martin  on  the  part  of 
the  House  as  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Alcoholism  and  Other 
Alcohol-Related  Problems. 


MESSAGES  #ROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

fi|om  the  President  of  the 
were  communicated  to 
Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his 


Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  6,  1980,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  10,  1980,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  reported  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  with 
an  amendment  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EC-3205.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  for  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3206.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-3207.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed specifications  for  legislation  to  reduce 
the  use  of  oil  and  gas  In  the  electric  utility 
sector  by  one  million  barrels  per  day  by 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3208.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  873  cases  in  which  the 
authority  contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
cxeraised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3209.  A  communication  from  the 
Solicitor.  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relating  to  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3210.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director,  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
tl^  corporation's  report  covering  activities 
dA-ing  calendar  year  1979:  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary. 

EC-32n.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3212.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
formation Unit  Supervisor,  United  States 
Copyright  Office.  Ubrary  of  Congress,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3213.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  order  In 
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the  case  of  an  alien  who  has  been  found  ad- 
missible to  the  United  States  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3214.  A  communication  fpwn  the  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  CMn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EO-3215.  A  cwnmxxnlcation  from  the  Na- 
tional Conunander,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1980  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Report;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESEa^ED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  11,  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  reso- 
lution : 

S.J.  Res.  149  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  chrlstemlng  of  the  United  States 
Ship  Carl  Vinson,  March  15,  1980. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  6,  1980,  the  following 
report  of  a  committee  was  submitted  on 
March  7,  1980: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment,  unfavor- 
ably: 

S.  Res.  371.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  S.  446. 


at  the  same  time  to  Instire  effective,  efficient 
enforcement  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
third-party  summons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2404.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  tax  Information; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

S.  2405.  A  blU  to  provide  for  civil  dam- 
ages for  unauthorized  disclosures  of  tax  In- 
formation; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   PELL    (for   blmseU   and   Mr. 
Cbafke)  : 

S.  2406.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  housing  subsidies  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937;  to  the  (Jommlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BELLMON: 

8.  2407.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  acquire,  by  condemnation 
proceedings  or  otherwise,  such  interests  In 
the  oil,  gas.  coal,  or  other  minerals  owned 
by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  needed  for  the 
Verdigris  River  and  tributaries  project,  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas,  and  the  project  for  the 
Shidler  Reservoir,  Salt  Creek,  Oklahoma; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pktor,     Mr.     Rmicorr,     and     Sir. 

PXBCT)  : 

S.  2408.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating 
to  former  Presidents,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Allocation  of 
Budget  Totals  for  Fiscal  Year  1980"  (Rept. 
No.  96-620). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.    De- 
CoNciNi,  Mr.   LoNo,   Mr.   Talmadge, 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  2402.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  confidentiality 
of  Information  filed  by  Individual  taxpayers 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pursuant 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Insure  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  criminal  laws  and 
the  effective   administration  of  justice;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  2403.  A  bill  to  protect  taxpayer's  privacy 
regarding  third-party  rccordkeepers  sum- 
moned to  produce  records  of  taxpayers  and 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 

S.  2402.  A  bill  to  insure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  information  filed  by  individual 
taxpayers  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  pursuant  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  in- 
sure the  effective  enforcement  of  Federal 
and  State  criminal  laws  and  the  effective 
administration  of  justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  2403.  A  bill  to  protect  taxpayers' 
privacy  regarding  third-party  record- 
keepers  summoned  to  produce  records  of 
taxpayers  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
sure effective,  eCQcient  enforcement  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  third-party 
summons;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2404.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  tax  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2405.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  dam- 
ages for  unauthorized  disclosures  of  tax 
information;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LEGISLATION     TO     STRENGTHEN     FIOHT     AGAINST 
NARCOTICS,     ORGANIZED    CRIME 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Percy,  Chiles, 
Cohen,  DeConcini,  Long,  Talmadge,  and 
Ribicoff,  I  am  today  introducing  four 
bills  which  are  designed  to  put  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  back  into  the 
fight  against  organized  crime  and  illegal 
narcotics  trafiQcking. 

This  package  of  bills  is  the  outgrowth 
of  extensive  work  done  by  the  Permanent 


Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  (tf 
which  I  am  chairman,  into  impediments 
faced  by  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  combat  organized  crime, 
particularly  organized  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. 

Our  preliminary  inquiries  have  re- 
vealed that  organized  crime  no  Icmger  Is 
limited  to  any  one  ethnic  group.  Today, 
it  is  a  well-orchestrated,  highly  s(H3histi- 
cated,  businesslike  design  by  many  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  associations  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  enrich  themselves  by 
criminal  means. 

Organized  crime  no  longer  is  confined 
to  the  streets,  waterfronts,  and  back  al- 
leys. It  has  followed  a  devious  and  ser- 
pentine path  into  many  fields  of  criminal 
endeavor  and  the  infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate businesses.  As  a  result,  it  is  tearing 
at  the  fabric  of  American  society.  The 
cost  to  our  people  is  dear,  and  that  cost 
is  growing  every  year. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  finan- 
cial investigations,  relying  on  financial 
and  tax  records,  are  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  in  piercing  the  veil  oi 
secrecy  that  protects  those  at  the  top 
of  any  organized  crime  ring — be  it  a  drug 
smuggling  operation  or  a  traditional  or- 
ganized crime  family. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  ability  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  conduct  sc^histi- 
cated  financial  investigations  that  sent 
such  notorious  mobsters  as  Al  Capone 
and  Frank  Costello  to  jail  on  income  tax 
evasion  charges  when  other  agencies  were 
unable  to  gather  enough  evidence  of  non- 
tax crimes  to  have  them  indicted,  much 
less  convicted. 

Today,  when  organized  crime  and  nar- 
cotics trafiQcking  are  becoming  bigger  and 
more  sophisticated  than  ever  before,  the 
one  law  enforcement  agency  that  the 
kingpin  criminals  fear  most — ^the  IRS — 
has  withdrawn  from  the  fray. 

Prosecutors  and  others  Invcdved  in 
Federal  law  enforcem«it  have  com- 
plained that  they  are  hindered  in  doing 
financial  investigations  by  the  reluctance 
of  IRS  to  lend  them  a  hand  in  attacking 
those  who  call  the  shots  in  organized 
crime. 

Accordingly,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  set  out  last  year 
to  examine  law  enforcement  impedi- 
ments with  respect  to  illegal  narcotics 
profits.  Our  investigation  culminated  in 
5  days  of  hearings  in  December,  at  which 
we  heard  testimony  from  34  witnesses, 
resulting  in  829  pages  of  stenographic 
transcript  and  the  introduction  of  35 
exhibits. 

A  report  on  that  investigation  has  been 
drafted  and  soon  will  be  circulated  to 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
comment  and  approval. 

Among  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  are  proposals  that  Con- 
gress consider  a  number  of  bills  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  several  areas.  We 
are  today  introducing  four  of  those  bills, 
and  the  others  are  being  prepared  for  in- 
troduction in  the  near  future. 
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i  ignificant  of  our  bills  will 
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little  criminal  information  exchanged 
today  between  IRS  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  does  allow  the 
other  agencies  to  obtain  tax  returns  and 
other  ms-gathered  information,  but 
they  must  apply  for  a  court  order  to  ob- 
tain tax  returns  and  tax  retiu^  infor- 
mation. They  also  must  make  written 
requests  to  obtain  IRS  information 
about  nontax  crimes — such  as  forgery, 
bribery  or  narcotics  violations — that  is 
gathered  from  some  source  other  than 
a  taxpayer,  his  returns  or  his  repre- 
sentative. In  either  case,  the  agency 
must  describe  the  information. 

This  leads  to  a  "Catch-22"  situation. 
Since  IRS  agents  are  forbidden  to  tell 
the  other  agencies  of  the  criminal  evi- 
dence they  gather,  it  is  virtuaUy 
impossible  for  these  other  agencies  to 
even  know  about  the  information  that 
they  could  request  under  the  act.  much 
less  describe  the  information  in  written 
request  to  IRS  or  in  an  application  for  a 
court  order. 

In  other  words,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
requires  Federal  investigative  agencies  to 
go  through  elaborate  request  procedures 
to  obtain  IRS  information  they  do  not 
even  know  exists. 

This  "Catch-22"  situation  has  made  it 
all  but  impossible  for  the  FBI,  DEA,  and 
other  agencies  to  receive  cooperation  or 
information  from  the  IRS. 

ntS  ATTITUDE 

The  disclosiu-e  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  are  only  part  of  the  problem. 
The  rest  of  it  lies  with  the  attitude  of  the 
top  officials  of  the  IRS  and  the  policies 
and  procedures  they  have  adopted. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  argued  in  a 
statement  to  our  subcommittee,  IRS  ad- 
ministrators have  deliberately  seized  on 
the  disclosure  provisions  as  an  excuse  to 
get  out  of  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  narcotics  traffickers. 

Considerable  testimony  received  at  our 
hearings  showed  our  colleague  to  be  cor- 
rect in  his  assessment. 

For  the  past  6  years,  a  series  of  IRS 
Commissioners  and  their  top  aides  have 
taken  the  view  that  IRS  should  stick  to 
"tax  administration" — by  which  they 
mean  tax  collection  and  only  tax  collec- 
tion— and  out  of  the  general  law  enforce- 
ment arena. 

They  prefer  to  zero  in  on  waitresses, 
babysitters,  and  beauticians  rather  than 
on  loan  sharks,  dope  dealers,  and  smut 
peddlers. 

They  say  that  paying  attention  to  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  is  a  better  way  of  keeping 
the  voluntary  tax  collection  system  work- 
ing than  is  cracking  down  on  organized 
criminals  who  pay  no  taxes  on  their  tre- 
mendous ill-gotten  gains. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  that  view  of  tax 
administration. 

Obviously,  IRS  must  be  aggressive  in 
collecting  the  Nation's  taxes,  but  I  can 
understand  the  skepticism  of  a  small 
town  waitress  who  is  caught  for  under- 
reporting her  tips  when  organized  crime 


millionaires  escape  without  reporting  a 
cent  of  their  illegal  income. 

I  believe  that  if  the  average  taxpayer 
knows  that  IRS  can  successfully  collect 
taxes  from  the  mob,  he  is  a  lot  more 
likely  to  ante  up  his  fair  share— if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fear  of  being 
caught. 

If  he  knows  that  an  Al  Capone  or  a 
Prank  Costello  is  being  nailed  for  tax 
evasion,  he  is  a  lot  more  likely  to  ac- 
curately report  his  income  and  taxes. 

When  he  sees  a  drug  pusher  prosecuted 
for  tax  evasion,  he  is  likely  to  have  con- 
fidence in  our  voluntary  tax  collection 
system  and  feel  that  his  taxes  are  being 
well  spent,  especially  on  law  enforce- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sees 
criminals  getting  away  with  tax  evasion 
on  top  of  murder  and  extortion,  his  nat- 
ural skepticism  toward  our  tax  policy  will 
increase. 

Despite  IRS'  recent  emphasis  on  or- 
dinary taxpayers,  statistics  compiled  by 
both  the  IRS  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  indicate  that  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  tax  laws  actually  has 
decreased  since  passage  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  and  the  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  IRS  from  cooperative  law 
enforcement  efforts  aimed  at  big-time 
criminals. 

Other  statistics  indicate  the  extent  of 
IRS'  withdrawal:  Between  1974  and  the 
first  9  months  of  1978.  the  number  of 
organized  crime  cases  which  originated 
from  IRS  developed  tax  information 
dropped  from  620  to  just  221. 

Al  Capone  would  laugh  in  his  grave 
and  wish  he  were  back  in  business  today 
rather  than  the  1930's  if  he  knew  about 
the  legal  restrictions  and  the  present 
poUcies  and  procedures  of  the  IRS. 

THE    CASE    OP    THE    TRASH    CAN 
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During  our  December  hearings  we 
heard  about  the  "Case  of  the  Trash  Can," 
an  example  of  what  has  happened  to 
good  law  enforcement  since  IRS  hid  be- 
hind the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

According  to  one  of  our  witnesses,  DEA 
was  investigating  a  chemist  suspected  of 
concocting  illicit  drugs  and  discovered 
that  IRS  had  also  investigated  the  chem- 
ist. It  also  learned  that  an  IRS  special 
agent  has  searched  the  chemist's  trash 
can  and  had  found  documents  suggesting 
that  he  was  involved  in  the  illegal  manu- 
facture of  drugs. 

IRS  would  not  volunteer  any  informa- 
tion it  had  about  the  chemist.  The 
prosecutor,  who  wanted  to  have  the  trash 
can  documents  for  the  trial  of  the  chem- 
ist, subpenaed  the  IRS  agent  and  the 
documents.  IRS  refused  to  let  the  inves- 
tigator answer  the  subpena,  citing  the 
Tax  Reform  Act.  IRS  said  that  the  only 
way  the  prosecutor  could  get  the  trash 
can  contents  was  to  obtain  a  coiU"t  order. 
The  trash,  IRS  said,  was  gathered  in 
connection  with  the  chemist's  tax  return; 
therefore,  only  a  judge  could  free  them 
under  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Irvan  B.  Nathan,  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  the  Criminal  Divi- 


sion of  the  Justice  Department,  explained 
the  dilemma  the  Department  faced.  He 
said: 

The  application  for  the  (court)  order  has 
to  show  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
specific  crime  has  been  committed,  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  Informa- 
tion .  .  •  constitutes  probative  evidence  of 
the  crime  and  that  the  information  which  we 
haven't  seen  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source  .  .  .  and  that  statute  defines 
taxpayer  return  information  not  simply  as 
the  tax  return,  or  even  the  required  filings 
by  the  Uxpayer.  but  any  Information  which 
comes  from  the  taxpayer,  from  his  books, 
from  his  records,  from  corporate  records  that 
he  Is  required  to  keep,  even  from  his  repre- 
sentative or  attorney,  whatever  they  would 
tell  the  Service.  That  has  the  mask  of  confi- 
dentiality and  cannot  be  provided  to  any 
other  Investigative  agency. 

To  secure  a  court  order  for  the  trash 
can  contents  would  have  taken  40  days. 
The  trial  had  already  begun.  The  prose- 
cutor went  ahead  without  the  trash. 
The  chemist  was  convicted  anyway.  But, 
Nathan  said,  the  trash  can  episode  em- 
phasized the  problems  with  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  and  the  reluctance  of  IRS  to 
help  DEA  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  stories  we  heard  were  not  limited 
to  the  DEA. 

One  witness,  an  IRS  official  in  a  field 
investigation,  told  us  that  he  came  upon 
evidence  indicating  that  a  local  police- 
man had  accepted  a  bribe.  The  IRS  offi- 
cial was  prohibited  from  telling  local 
authorities  by  the  act  and  IRS  interpre- 
tations of  the  act. 

His  only  recourse,  if  he  was  to  stay 
within  the  law.  was  to  notify  his  supe- 
riors in  Washington.  After  reviewing 
the  information,  the  national  office  re- 
ported back  to  the  IRS  official  with  its 
decision :  He  was  to  tell  no  one  about  the 
bribe. 

The  witness  said  the  policeman  is  still 
on  the  local  force,  and  the  evidence  in- 
dicating that  he  had  taken  a  bribe  is  be- 
ing ignored. 

Another  witness,  also  an  IRS  official 
from  a  field  installation,  said  that  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  is  so  strict  on  disclosure 
that  if  he  learned  about  a  planned  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  President,  he 
would  be  required  to  send  the  informa- 
tion through  bureaucratic  channels.  By 
the  time  it  got  to  national  headquarters, 
the  President  could  well  be  dead. 

The  witness  said  that  if  the  assassi- 
nation attempt  appeared  to  be  imminent, 
he  would  circumvent  channels  and  no- 
tify the  appropriate  authorities  respon- 
sible for  protecting  the  President.  But 
in  doing  so,  he  would  violate  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  and  technically  would  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  liable  for  severe 
civil  penalties. 

Every  one  of  us  is  obligated  to  notify 
the  police  if  we  discover  evidence  of  a 
crime.  Yet  the  Tax  Reform  Act  makes 
criminals  out  of  IRS  agents  who  carry 
out  this  basic  civic  duty. 

DISCLOSURE    AMENDMENTS 

My  colleagues  and  I  do  not  advocate 
scrapping  the  privacy  safeguards  which 
were  written  into  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 


However,  3  years'  experience  under  the 
act  have  convinced  us  that  a  balance 
needs  to  be  struck  between  the  privacy 
of  tax  returns  and  the  legitimate  needs 
of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

We  think  that  our  amendments  to  the 
disclosure  provisions  (26  U.S.C.  6103) 
strike  that  balance. 

Under  our  bill,  ordinary  taxpayers 
may  rest  assured  that  a  Federal  judge 
will  have  to  approve  any  disclosure  of 
their  tax  returns  and  all  other  informa- 
tion they  are  required  by  law  to  provide 
thelRS. 

In  order  for  a  law  enforcement  agency 
to  see  this  information,  it  still  wOl  have 
to  get  an  ex  parte  order  from  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court.  It  will  have  to  convince  the 
court  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  information  in  the  re- 
turn is  material  and  relevant  to  a  lawful 
criminal  investigation  or  proceeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  drug  traffickers 
and  organized  criminals  may  rest  as- 
sured that  nonreturn  records  which 
show  unusual  cash  deposits  and  trans- 
fers into  and  out  of  their  bank  accoimts 
will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  agency. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  DEA  could  get 
this  type  of  nonreturn  information  from 
IRS  by  making  a  written  request  rather 
than  being  required  to  obtain  a  court 
order. 

Under  this  proposal  we  would  sepa- 
rate IRS  information  into  two  simple 
and  distinct  categories.  The  first  cate- 
gory of  "Returns"  would  cover  tax  re- 
turns and  all  other  information  a  tax- 
payer is  required  to  give  IRS.  This  cate- 
gory of  privileged  information  would 
require  a  court  order.  The  second  cate- 
gory called  "Nonreturn"  information 
would  cover  all  other  information  IRS 
obtains  in  the  normal  course  of  its  busi- 
ness. This  category  would  require  a  spe- 
cific written  request  pr(x;edure  which 
would  be  monitored  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  IRS. 

To  eliminate  the  "Catch-22"  snag,  our 
proposal  puts  an  affirmative  burden  on 
IRS  to  notify  the  Justice  Department 
whenever  it  uncovers  evidence,  other 
than  from  a  tax  return,  of  crimes  such 
as  narcotics  trafficking,  bribery  and  ex- 
tortion. IRS  will  be  required  to  reveal 
enough  about  that  evidence  so  that  the 
prosecutor  can  make  a  written  request 
to  IRS  for  it. 

Admittedly,  it  will  be  easier  for  prose- 
cutors to  get  information  that  IRS 
obtains  from  sources  other  than  tax  re- 
turns— sources  such  as  banks  and  busi- 
ness records,  accountants  and  other  tax- 
payer representatives. 

But  it  will  not  be  easy  for  prosecutors 
to  see  a  person's  tax  returns. 

Nor  would  any  agency  other  than  the 
Justice  Department  be  able  to  request 
access  to  tax  returns.  Every  such  re- 
quest will  have  to  be  made  by  a  Justice 
Department  lawyer,  who  would  exercise 
his  own  legal  judgment  that  the  return 
is  material  and  relevant  to  a  lawful  in- 
vestigation or  proceeding. 


And  a  UJ3.  district  court  will  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  whether  a  tax  return 
and  its  supporting  information — such 
as  a  list  of  contributions  to  Good  Will — 
will  be  disclosed  outside  the  IRS. 

Even  when  tax  retiu-ns  and  other  in- 
formation are  disclosed,  they  can  be 
used  only  in  cotmection  with  lawful 
criminal  proceedings  and  investi.?a- 
tions,  certain  types  of  civil  litigation  in- 
volving Federal  claims,  and  situations 
involving  certified  State  felony  viola- 

tiCHlS. 

The  proposal  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  allows  IRS  to  immediattjy  re- 
lease information  in  emergencies  such 
as  threats  to  life,  property,  and  national 
security.  This  change  would  ciu-e  the 
situation  that  now  exists  which  requires 
IRS  to  pursue  elaborate  and  time-con- 
suming disclosure  procedures  even  In 
such  emergencies  as  assassination  at- 
tempts. 

In  summary,  as  it  amends  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  oiu-  proposal  would — 

First,  require  IRS  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  agency 
whenever  it  uncovers  evidence, 
other  than  from  a  tax  return,  of  a  non- 
tax crime. 

Second,  once  certain  requirements 
are  met  and  a  written  request  made, 
IRS  can  release  nonreturn  criminal  in- 
formation directly  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

And  third.  Government  attorneys  can 
obtain  tax  returns  and  supporting 
documentation  only  by  showing  a  Fed- 
eral district  judge  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  re- 
turns are  material  and  relevant  to  a 
lawful  criminal  investigation. 

SXTICMONS   PROVISIONS 

While  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  have  caused  problems, 
even  the  IRS  admits  that  the  adminis- 
trative summons  section  of  that  act  is 
an  impediment  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Under  that  section,  26  U.S.C.  7609.  IRS 
is  required  to  notify  a  taxpaver  when- 
ever it  issues  a  summons  to  a  third 
party— such  as  a  bank— to  get  access  to 
the  taxpaver's  records.  The  taxpayer 
then  has  a  right  to  automatically  stay 
the  performance  of  that  summons  until 
mS  can  take  the  issue  to  court.  To  obtain 
this  stay,  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  to 
establish  any  legal  reason  whv  IRS 
should  not  see  his  records.  It  is  all  auto- 
matic. 

Let  us  say  a  person  reports  a  modest 
income  on  his  tax  return  for  1979,  but  it 
cMnes  to  the  attention  of  IRS  that  he 
lives  a  very  extravagant  life  style.  Maybe 
he  has  reported  an  income  of  $23,000 — 
but  during  the  year  he  bought  a  house 
costing  $230,000  and  two  cars  costing 
$19,000  apiece. 

Suspecting  that  he  Is  not  reporting  all 
of  his  income,  IRS  Issues  a  summons  to 
his  bank  to  have  a  look  at  his  accoimt 
records,  which  may  very  well  show  that 
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postponing  the  advance  notice  require- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  by  enacting  our  pro- 
posal and  applying  the  same  summons 
procedure  to  the  IRS  that  is  apppUed  to 
all  other  Federal  agencies.  Congress  will 
be  improving  law  enforcement  while 
continuing  to  provide  adequate  privacy 
safeguards  for  everyone's  records. 

CIVIL   DAMAGE   PROVISIONS 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  contains  severe  crim- 
inal and  civil  penalties  for  persons  who 
disclose  tax  returns  or  related  informa- 
tion in  violation  of  the  act. 

The  civil  damage  provision,  26  U.S.C. 
7217,  makes  any  person  who  willfully  or 
negligently  discloses  a  tax  return  or  tax 
return  information  in  violation  of  the 
act  personally  liable  for  civil  damages 
in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  the 
taxpayer. 

There  is  no  liability  for  disclosures 
which  result  from  good  faith,  but  wrong, 
interpretations  of  the  act. 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  section 
7217  provides  that  the  Government  will 
be  liable  for  damages  awarded  against 
a  Federal  official  or  employee  so  long  as 
the  disclosure  occurred  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  and  was  not  done  cor- 
ruptly, maliciously,  in  return  for  any- 
thing of  value,  or  willfully  in  violation 
of  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  act. 

We  do  not  believe  that  IRS  agents 
should  be  personally  liable  for  damages 
arising  out  of  disclosures  which  are  not 
done  with  wrongful  intent,  and  our  pro- 
posed amendment  spells  this  out. 

CRIMtNAI.    PENALTIES 

The  criminal  penalties  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  26  U.S.C.  7213,  makes  it  a  fel- 
ony to  willfully  disclose  tax  returns  or 
tax  return  information  in  violation  of  the 
act.  Persons  found  guilty  can  be  fined  up 
to  $5,000  or  sentenced  to  jail  for  up  to  5 
years,  or  both,  and  assessed  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  no  defense 
available  for  good  faith  but  wrong  inter- 
pretations of  the  disclosure  provisions. 
As  a  result,  IRS  agents  testified  before 
our  subcommittee,  they  will  always  stay 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  law  and  not  dis- 
close any  IRS  information  to  other  agen- 
cies except  in  the  most  serious  situations. 

The  provision  has  added  to  the  reasons 
that  IRS  agents  are  unwilling  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
under  any  circumstances — mainly  for 
fear  of  their  own  freedom.  They  refuse 
to  take  the  initiative  even  to  call  crimi- 
nal evidence  to  the  attention  of  their 
superiors. 

We  believe  that  the  criminal  penalty 
section  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  making  IRS  agents 
very  cautious  about  the  disclosure  of  tax 
returns.  When  they  know  that  they  can 
be  fined  or  sent  to  jail  for  willfully  dis- 
closing tax  information,  they  are  likely 
to  be  very  careful  before  doing  so.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  privacy  of  every  individ- 
ual's tax  returns  is  enhanced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disclosure  pro- 


visions are  not  always  easy  to  interpret 
in  every  situation  when  an  IRS  agent 
comes  across  evidence  of  a  nontax  crime 
In  fact,  even  though  IRS  has  issued  a 
number  of  "clarifying"  interpretations 
and  instructions,  its  agents  testified  that 
they  never  could  be  sure  if  they  were  vio- 
lating the  act  when  they  disclosed  infor- 
mation. In  fact,  IRS'  own  legal  counsel 
had  difficulty  interpreting  the  provisions 
when  asked  questions  at  our  hearings. 

In  order  to  ease  the  minds  of  IRS 
agents  and  to  encourage  them  to  report 
nonreturn  information  to  possible 
crimes,  we  propose  that  an  affirmative 
defense  provision  be  added  to  the  crimi- 
nal penalty  section  to  relieve  them 
of  criminal  liability  when  they  can  es- 
tablish that  they  made  the  disclosure 
based  on  a  good  faith,  though  erroneous, 
interpretation  of  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions. 

We  believe  that  this  provision  will  re- 
move a  major  stumbling  block  to  IRS 
agents'  becoming  once  again  a  force  in 
law  enforcement. 

CONCLUSION 
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Mr.  President,  for  generations  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  led  the  way  in 
this  Nation's  battle  against  organized 
crime  and  narcotics  trafficking,  but  since 
1977  it  has  hidden  behind  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to  stay 
out  of  the  fray. 

Only  part  of  this  decision  can  be 
blamed  on  Congress.  In  passing  the  dis- 
closure provisions.  Congress  intended  to 
provide  greater  protection  for  the  privacy 
of  each  citizen's  tax  returns,  but  we  did 
not  intend  for  IRS  to  withdraw  from  this 
important  fight. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  make  a  policy 
decision  for  the  top-level  administrators 
of  the  IRS,  rather  than  having  them 
make  it  for  us.  That  decision  is  that  the 
IRS  should  become  once  again  the  effec- 
tive force  for  justice  that  it  was  in  the 
days  of  bootleggers  and  rumrunners. 

My  colleagues  and  I  believe  that  our 
proposals  will  send  IRS  a  clear  and  un- 
mistakable signal  that  it  should  do  just 
that. 

We  have  spent  many  long  hours  in 
drafting  what  we  feel  is  very  well-rea- 
soned legislation.  We  will  retain  very  im- 
portant privacy  safeguards  that  will  pre- 
vent any  repetition  of  Watergate-type 
abuses.  At  the  same  time,  we  put  a  duty 
on  IRS  to  cooperate  once  again  with  the 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  fight 
against  the  ever  increasing  organized 
crime  and  narcotics  problems  facing  the 
Nation. 

Three  years  of  inactivity  by  this  once 
effective  law  enforcement  agency  is 
enough.  It  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills,  together 
with  various  supporting  materials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  Of  section  6103  of  title  26.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Returns  and  non- 
return Information  shall  be  conttdentlal  and 
disclosure  of  said  returns  or  non-return  in- 
formation shall  be  prohibited,  except  as 
authorized  herein." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b), 
section  6103  of  title  26.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Return. — The  term  'return'  means 
any  document  the  taxpayer  is  required  by 
law  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  Including 
any  tax  or  information  return,  declaration 
of  estimated  tax,  or  claim  for  refund  re- 
quired by,  or  provided  for  or  permitted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  which  Is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  by,  on  behalf  of. 
or  with  respect  to  any  person,  and  any 
amendment  or  supplement  thereto,  includ- 
ing supporting  schedules,  attachments,  or 
lists  which  are  supplemental  to,  or  part  of, 
the  returns  so  filed." 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 
section  6103  of  title  26.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  NoN-RETiniN  INFORMATION. — The  term 
'non-return   information'   means — 

"(A)  Any  Information,  other  than  a  re- 
turn, which  the  Secretary  collects,  obtains, 
or  receives  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  or 
return  or  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence,  or  possible  existence 
of  liability  (or  the  amount  thereof)  of  any 
person  under  this  title  for  any  tax  penalty, 
interest,  fine,  forfeiture  or  other  Imposition 
or  olTense.  and 

"(B)  Any  part  of  any  written  determina- 
tion of  any  background  file  document  re- 
lating to  such  written  determination  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  section  6110(b)) 
which  is  not  open  to  public  inspection  un- 
der section  6110." 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b). 
section  6103  of  title  26,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Taxpayep  identtty. — The  term  'tax- 
payer identity'  means  any  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice which  Identifies  the  name,  address,  or 
social  security  number  of  any  taxpayer  or 
which  reveals  whether  the  taxpayer  filed 
a  tax  return  for  any  given  year." 

Sec  5.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (6), 
section  6103  of  title  26.  United  States  Code, 
is  hereby  repealed,  and  paragraphs  (7).  (8). 
and  (9)  are  renumbered  accordingly. 

Sec  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6103  of 
title  26.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  new  paragraphs  numbered 
(9),  (10),  (11).  and  (12).  as  follows: 

"(9)  Attorney  for  the  CKivernment. — The 
term  'Attorney  for  the  Government'  means 
the  Attorney  General,  any  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Deputy 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  United  States 
Attorney.  Attorney  In  Charge  of  a  Criminal 
Division  Organized  Crime  Strike  Force,  any 
other  head  of  a  regional  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  a  supervisory  attorney 
specifically  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(10)  Secretabt  or  his  designee. — ^Tbe 
term  'Secretary  or  his  designee'  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee  and 
may  include  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  any  Regional  Com- 
missioner or  Assistant  Regional  Commis- 
sioner in  Charge  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 


ice, or  any  District  Director  or  Chief  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  of  any  local 
Internal  Revenue  Service  office. 

"(11)  District  coukt. — The  term  "District 
Court"  means  a  United  States  district  court 
Judge  or  a  United  States  magistrate  so  des- 
ignated by  a  United  States  District  Court 
Judge  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
section. 

"(12)  Federal  investigative  agency. — The 
term  'Federal  investigative  agency'  means 
any  federal  department  or  agency  which 
has  the  responsibility  or  duty  to  Investigate 
the  violation  of  any  federal  criminal 
statute."" 

Sec  7.  Paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (1),  section  6103  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(i)  Disclosure  to  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees for  the  administration  of  Federal 
laws  not  relating  to  tax  administration. — 

"(1)  Tax  returns. — Disclosure  of  tax  re- 
turns for  purposes  not  related  to  tax  ad- 
ministration sbaU  be  permitted  only  as 
follows : 

"(A)  Ex  PARTE  order. — Upon  application  by 
an  attorney  for  the  Government,  a  United 
States  district  court  may.  by  ex  parte  order, 
direct  that  a  tax  return  be  disclosed  to  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  for  use  during 
or  in  preparation  for  any  administrative  or 
Judicial,  or  grand  Jury  proceeding,  or  In  a 
criminal  investigation  which  may  result  in 
such  a  proceeding.  Such  ex  parte  order  shall 
be  Issued  only  upon  a  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  is  made  in  connection 
with  a  lawful  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  jury  proceeding,  or  an  investigation 
which  may  result  in  such  a  proceeding,  per- 
taining to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifically 
designated  Federal  criminal  statute  (not  in- 
volving tax  administration)  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  Federal  investigative 
agency  thereof  is  or  may  be  a  party;  and 

"(11)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  information  contained  in  the  return 
is  material  and  relevant  to  such  proceeding 
or  investigation. 

"(B)  Application  for  Order. — The  appli- 
cation for  an  ex  parte  court  order  shall  set 
forth  the  name  of  the  taxpayer  whose  return 
is  being  requested:  the  time  period  to  which 
the  request  relates;  the  stautory  authority 
under  which  the  investigation  Is  being  con- 
ducted; the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation;  and  the  reasons 
why.  in  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  the  disclosure  of  the  informa- 
tion on  the  return  is  material  and  rele- 
vant to  the  proceeding  or  investigation. 

"(C)  Procedures. — A  United  States  dis- 
trict court  shall  act  upon  any  application 
for  an  ex  parte  order  within  five  days  of  the 
receipt  thereof.  In  the  event  that  the  United 
States  district  court  denies  the  application — 

"(i)  a  motion  for  reconsideration  shall  be 
acted  upon  not  later  than  five  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  motion;  and 

"(11)  an  appeal  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than  30 
days  after  receipt  of  appeal. 

"(D)  Duty  of  the  Secretary. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  shall  disclose  to  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  such  tax  re- 
turns ordered  disclosed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (l)(l)(A)  of  this  su bisection  within 
10  days  of  receipt  of  an  ex  parte  court  order 
issued  pursuant  thereto. 

"(E)  FURTHER  Disclosure. — The  attorney 
for  the  Government  may  further  disclose 
any  return,  which  has  been  disclosed  to  him 
pursuant  to  an  ex  parte  order,  to  such  other 
Government  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 


to  assist  him  during  or  in  preparation  for 
any  administrative.  Judicial,  or  grand  Jury 
proceeding,  or  in  a  criminal  investigation 
which  may  result  in  such  a  proceeding. 

"(2)  Disclosure  op  non-return  informa- 
tion.— Information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee,  other  than  tax  re- 
turns, shall  be  disclosed  as  follows: 

"(A)  Within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  a 
written  request  by  an  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
disclose  any  non-return  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Secretary.  Such  written  re- 
quest shall  set  forth  the  name  and  address 
of  the  taxpayer;  the  taxable  periods  to  which 
the  information  relates;  that  the  request  is 
being  made  in  connection  with  an  admin- 
istrative. Judicial,  or  grand  Jury  proceeding, 
or  an  investigation  which  may  result  in  such 
a  proceeding,  pertaining  to  the  enforcement 
of  a  specificaUy  designated  Federal  criminal 
statute  (not  involving  tax  administration) 
which  the  United  States  or  any  Federal  in- 
vestigative agency  thereof  is  authorized  to 
pursue;  and  the  reasons  why.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  the  dis- 
closure is  or  may  be  material  to  such  proceed- 
ing or  investigation. 

"(B)  "The  attorney  for  the  Government 
may  further  disclose  such  noo-retum  In- 
formation to  such  Government  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  during  or 
In  preparation  for  any  administrative.  Judi- 
cial, or  grand  Jury  proceeding,  or  in  a  crimi- 
nal investigation  which  may  result  in  sucb 
a  proceeding. 

"(3)  Taxpayer  identity. — ^The  Secretary 
or  his  designee  shall  make  taxpayer  identity 
information  avaUable  to  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  upon  written  request  for  such 
Information. 

'"(4)  SECRETARY'S  DtTTr  TO  DISCIrOSE  NON- 
TAX CRIMINAL  INFORMATION. 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  disclose,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  an  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment any  information,  except  returns,  which 
may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation  of  any 
Federal  criminal  law  or  which  may  be  per- 
tinent to  any  investigation  of  a  violation  of 
Federal  statutes,  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
permit  an  attorney  for  the  Government  to 
request  non-return  information  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 
In  carrying  out  this  duty,  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  the  attorney  for  the  Government  the  name 
and  address  of  the  taxpayer;  the  taxable 
period  to  which  the  information  relates;  the 
Federal  criminal  statute  to  which  the  S«cr«- 
tary  or  his  designee  has  reason  to  believe  the 
information  may  be  relevant:  and  such  in- 
formation as  deemed  necessary  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government  to  fully  comply 
with  the  written  request  requirement  with 
respect  to  non-return  information  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  (2)  (A)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Exigent  circumstances. — ^Under  exi- 
gent circimistances.  including  a  possible 
threat  to  persons,  property  or  national 
security,  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
disclose  such  information,  including  re- 
turns, to  the  extent  necessary  to  apprise  the 
appropriate  Federal  investigative  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforcing 
such  laws.  As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  of  his  actions  with  respect 
to  this  paragraph,  and  the  attorney  shall 
thereupon  notify  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  of  such  disclosure  pur- 
suant to  exigent  circumstances. 

"(5)  Assistance  of  IRS  in  joint  tax  and 

NON-TAX  INVESTIGATIONS. ^No  pOrtiOn  Of  thlS 

section  shall  be  interpreted  to  preclude  or 
prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 
assisting  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
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position  of  the  appropriate  State  official 
whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  or  prosecute 
the  violation  and  to  whom  said  disclosure 
will  be  made. 

"(C)  Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the 
district  court  within  ten  days  shall  issue 
an  order  concerning  such  disclosure  of  in- 
formation relating  to  a  State  felony  investi- 
gation or  prosecution,  upon  a  finding  that 
the  application  is  made  in  connection  with 
an  investigation  or  proceeding  concerning 
the  enforcement  of  a  specifically  designated 
State  felony  statute:  that  such  disclosure 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  State  authority 
to  investigate  or  prosecute  a  State  felony 
violation;  and  that  the  State  official  named 
in  the  application  is  an  appropriate  State  of- 
ficial to  whom  disclosure  may  be  made. 

"(D)  any  motion  to  reconsider,  supple- 
mental application,  or  appeal  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  paragraph  (i)(l)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(8)  Disclosure  by  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  concerning  federal  civil  liti- 
gation— 

"(A)  The  attorney  for  the  Government  to 
whom  Information  has  been  disclosed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  make  application 
to  a  district  court  for  an  ex  parte  order  to 
further  disclose  such  Information  if,  in  his 
opinion,  the  information  is  evidence  of  or 
material  to  any  Federal  civil  litigation  in- 
volving a  Federal  civil  claim. 

"(B)  Said  application  shall  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer;  the  years 
to  which  the  information  is  relevant;  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought  to  be  dis- 
closed; the  Federal  statutory  authority  under 
which  such  civil  litigation  is  authorized:  a 
certification  by  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  said  disclosure  is  necessary  to 
enable  Federal  authorities  to  initiate,  in- 
vestigate, or  litigate  any  Federal  civil  claim; 
and  the  name  and  position  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
initiate,  investigate  and  litigate  such  Fed- 
eral civil  claim  and  to  whom  said  disclosure 
will  be  made. 

•'(C)  Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the 
district  court  shall  within  10  days  issue  an 
order  concerning  such  disclosure  of  mate- 
rial relating  to  Federal  civil  litigation  upon 
a  finding  that  the  application  is  made  In 
connection  with  an  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing concerning  the  litigation  or  potential 
litigation  of  a  specifically  designated  Federal 
statute;  that  the  disclosure  is  necessary  to 
enable  Federal  authorities  to  initiate,  in- 
vestigate or  litigate  any  Federal  civil  claim; 
and  that  the  official  named  in  the  applica- 
tion Is  the  appropriate  Federal  official  to 
whom  disclosure  may  be  made. 

"(D)  Any  motion  to  reconsider  supple- 
mental application,  or  appeal  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)(1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(9)  DlSCLOSmiX  FOB  USE  IN  MtTriTAI,  ASSIST- 
ANCE TREATIES. — The  Secretary  shall  disclose 
tax  returns  and  non-retum  information  con- 
sistent with  the  procedures  outlined  in  this 
section  to  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
for  his  use  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
pursuant  to  any  mutual  assistance  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  which  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
criminal  evidence  or  Information." 

Sec.  8.  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (1), 
section  6103  of  title  26,  United  States  Code,  is 
renumbered  as  paragraph  (10)  and  Is 
amended  to  delete  the  term  "return  infor- 
mation" wherever  It  apears  In  that  paragraph 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  term  "non- 
retum  information." 


Sec.  9.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (t) 
section  6103  of  title  26,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  renumbered  as  paragraph  (11)  and  is 
amended  to  delete  the  term  "return  informa- 
tion" wherever  it  appears  in  that  paragraph 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  term  "non- 
retum  information." 

S.  2403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section 
7609  of  Title  26,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••Such  notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  summons  which  has  been  served 
and  shall  contain  directions  for  filing  a 
motion  to  quash  the  summons  under  sub- 
section (b) (2). 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  7609 
of  Title  26,  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

(3)  Definitions 

(A)  "THIRD-PARTT   RECOROKEEPER"   MEANS 

(I)  any  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  other  savings  institution  chartered 
and  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan  or  sim- 
ilar association  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
any  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581),  or  any 
credit  union  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
501(c) (14) (A)); 

(II)  any  consumer  reporting  agency  (as 
defined  under  section  603(d)  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a(f))); 

(ill)  any  person  extending  credit  through 
the  use  of  credit  cards  or  similar  devices: 

(iv)  any  broker  (as  defined  in  section  3(a) 
(4)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
(15U.S.C.  78c(a)(4)); 

(v)  any  attorney;  and 

(vl)  any  accountant. 

(B)  "Persons  entitled  to  notice"  means  any 
individual  or  partnership  of  not  more  than 
five  individuals. 

Sec.  3.  The  subtitle  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  7609  of  Title  26,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Right  to  intervene;  Challenge  to 
summons. 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section  7609 
of  "ntle  26.  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  Challenge  to  Summons 

Within  fourteen  days  after  the  day  notice 
is  given  In  the  manner  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2),  a  person  entitled  to  notice  of  a 
summons  under  subsection  (a)  may  file  a 
motion  to  quash  the  summons  with  copies 
served  upon  the  person  summoned  and  upon 
such  person  and  to  such  office  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  direct  in  the  notice  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1).  Service  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsection  by  delivering  or  mail- 
ing by  registered  or  certified  mail.  A  motion 
to  quash  a  summons  shall  t>e  filed  in  the 
United  States  district  court  in  which  the 
person  entitled  to  notice  resides.  Such  mo- 
tion shall  contain  an  affidavit  or  sworn  state- 
ment stating — 

(A)  that  the  movant  is  the  person  to 
whom  the  records  sought  by  the  summons 
relate:  and 

(b)  the  reasons  that  the  records  sought 
are  not  relevant  to  a  legitimate  tax  Inquiry 
or  any  other  legal  basis  for  quashing  the 
summons. 

The  United  States  shall  file  its  response 
within  ten  (10)  days  from  receipt  of  the 
motion  to  quash.  A  district  court  judge  or 
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United  States  magistrate  shall  enter  an 
order  on  the  motion  within  ten  (10)  days  of 
the  filing  of  the  response  of  the  United 
States. 

A  court  ruling  denying  a  motion  to  quash 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
final  order  and  no  interlocutory  appeal  may 
be  taken  therefrom  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  records  pertain.  An  appeal  of  a  ruling 
denying  a  motion  under  this  section  may  be 
taken  by  said  person  within  such  period  of 
time  as  provided  by  law  as  part  of  any  ap- 
peal from  a  final  order  In  any  legal  proceed- 
ing initiated  against  him  arising  out  of  or 
based  upon  the  records  summoned. 

The  Challenge  procedures  of  this  section 
constitute  the  sole  Judicial  remedy  available 
to  a  person  entitled  to  notice  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  oppose  disclosure  of  records 
summoned  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  enlarge  or 
restrict  any  rights  of  a  third  party  record- 
keeper  to  challenge  a  summons  for  records. 
Nothing  in  this  title  shall  entitle  a  person 
entitled  to  notice  under  subsection  (a)  to 
assert  the  rights  of  a  third  party. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7609  of 
Title  26,  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(d)  Restriction  on  examination  of  rec- 
ords.— No  examination  of  any  records  re- 
quired to  be  produced  under  a  summons  as 
to  which  notice  is  required  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  made — 

(1)  before  the  expiration  of  the  14-day 
period  allowed  for  the  motion  to  quash 
under  subsection  (b)  (2) ,  or 

(2)  upon  the  filing  of  a  motion  to  quash 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  order  of  the  court. 


Sec.  6.  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  7609  of 
Title  26,  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(e)  Suspension  op  statute  of  limita- 
tions.— If  any  person  takes  any  action  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  ai.a  such  person 
is  the  person  with  respect  to  whose  liability 
the  summons  is  issued  ( or  is  the  agent,  nom- 
inee, or  other  person  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion or  control  of  such  person),  then  the 
running  of  any  period  of  limitations  under 
section  6501  (relating  to  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  tax)  or  under  section  6531  (re- 
lating to  criminal  prosecutions)  with  respect 
to  such  person  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  during  which  a  proceeding,  and  ap- 
peals therein,  with  respect  to  any  litigation 
relating  to  such  summons  is  pending. 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (h)  (2)  of  section  7609 
of  Title  26,  United  States  Code  is  hereby 
repealed  and  subsection  (h)  (1)  of  said  sec- 
tion is  renumbered  accordingly. 

Sec.  8.   Section  7609   of  Title  26,   United 
States   Code   shall   be  amended   by   adding 
thereto  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
(1)   Duty  of  Third  Party 

Upon  receipt  of  a  summons  for  records  tm- 
der  this  section,  the  third  party  shall,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  proceed  to  assem- 
ble the  records  requested  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deliver  the  records  pursuant  to  the 
summons  on  the  day  upon  which  the  records 
are  to  be  examined  or,  in  the  event  a  motion 
to  quash  has  been  filed,  within  ten  (10)  days 
of  the  entry  of  the  court's  order. 
S.  2404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  7213 


of  title  26,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
strike  th«  term  ••return  information"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
term  ■•non-retum  Information". 

Sec.  2.  Secticm  7213  of  Utle  26.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbereof  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

••(e)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to 
a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  such 
disclosure  of  return  or  non-retum  informa- 
tion resulted  from  a  good  faith,  but  erro- 
neous, interpretation  of  section  6103  while  a 
federal  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  or  duties." 

S.  3406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section  7217 
of  title  26.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  strike  the  term  ••retum  information" 
wherever  It  i4>peers,  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  term  "non-return  information,"  and  to 
add  a  new  section  thereto,  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
damages  awarded,  to  the  platntUT  in  any 
cause  of  action,  authorized  by  this  section,  if 
the  disclosure  was  made  within  the  scope  of 
office  or  employment  of  a  federal  official 
or  employee  against  whom  damages  are 
awarded:  provided,  that  any  disclosure  made 
corruptly,  maliciously,  in  retum  for  anything 
of  value,  or  willfully  in  violation  of  section 
6103  of  this  title  shall  not  be  considered 
within  tlie  scope  of  such  office  or  employ* 
ment." 
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{6103  EXISTING  LAW 

(a)  General  Rule. — "Returns"  and  ■'return 
information"  shall  be  confidential,  and  no 
person  who  has  had  access  to  returns  or 
return  information  shall  disclose  the  re- 
turns or  Information,  except  as  auth(»^ed 
in  !  6103. 

(b)  Definitions 

(1)  Retum — Tax  or  information  return,  dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax  or  claim  for  re- 
fund, or  amendment  or  supplement 
thereto,  including  supjjorting  schedules, 
attachments,  or  lists  which  are  supplemen- 
tal to.  or  part  of,  the  filed  retum. 

(2)  Return  Information — A  taxpayer's  iden- 
tity; the  nature,  source  or  amount  of  his 
income,  payments,  receipts,  deductions,  ex- 
emptions, credits,  assets,  liabilities,  net 
worth,  tax  liability,  t«x  withheld,  defi- 
ciencies, overassessments,  or  tax  payments; 
whether  the  taxpayer's  return  was,  is  being, 
or  will  be  examined  or  subject  to  investi- 
gation or  processing:  any  other  data  re- 
ceived, recorded,  prepared,  or  collected  by, 
or  fumlstoed  to,  IRS  with  respect  to  a  re- 
tum or  to  a  determination  of  tax  liability; 
any  written  determination,  or  any  back- 
ground file  document  relating  to  such  de- 
termination, which  Is  not  open  for  public 
inspection. 

(3)  Taxpayer  retum  Information — ^Return 
Information  (es  in  (2) )  which  is  filed  with, 
or  furnished  to,  IRS  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayer  or  to  whom  such  information 
relates. 

(6)  Taxpayer  identity — Name  of  a  person 
with  respect  to  whom  a  retum  is  filed,  his 
mailing  address,  his  taxpayer  identifying 
number,  or  a  combination  thereof. 


{  6103  proposal 

(a)  General  Rule — •'Returns"  and  "non-re- 
tum information"  shall  be  confidential, 
and  disclosure  shall  be  prohibited,  except 
as  authorized  In  §  6103. 


(b)  Definitions 

(1)  Retum — Any  document  the  taxpayer  is 
required  by  law  to  file,  including  same 
items  mentioned  in  existing  5  6103. 


(2)  Non-retum  information — ^Any  Informa- 
tion, other  than  a  retum,  which  IRS  col- 
lects, receives,  or  obtains  with  re6i>ect  to  a 
taxpayer  cw  return,  or  with  respect  to  a 
determination  of  the  existence  of  tax  lia- 
bility, etc.:  any  written  determination,  or 
any  background  file  document  relating  to 
such  determination,  which  is  not  open  to 
public  inspection. 


COMMENTS 


No  substantial  change;  change  reflects  our 
change  in  terminology  by  reflecting  on  2 
categories  or  IRS  info :  Retum  information 
and  non-return  information. 


We  have  divided  IRS  material  into  only  2 
categories  ( 1 )  Return  information :  all  in- 
formation the  taxpayer  is  required  by  law 
to  give  IRS;  and  (2)  non-retum  Informa- 
tion: all  other  infonnation  IRS  discovers. 


This  avoids  the  Interpretations  under  the 
present  act  where  corporate  records,  bank 
records,  agent  interviews,  FBI  information, 
etc.  were  considered  by  IRS  to  fall  in  the 
vague  category  of  "Taxpayer  Return  Infor- 
mation". This  also  enables  us  to  separate 
those  items  which  deserve  a  higher  degree 
of  privacy  and  hence  a  court  order  for  dis- 
closure from  those  items  that  IRS,  like  any 
other  investigative  agency,  uncovers  in  a 
typical  investigation. 


(6)  Taxpayer  identification  information — 
Any  information  in  p>ossession  of  IRS 
which  Identifies  the  name,  address,  or  so- 
cial security  number  of  any  taxpayer  or 
which  reveals  whether  the  taxpayer  filed 
a  tax  retum  for  any  given  year. 


Substantially  similar;  adds  the  fact  of 
whether  or  not  a  taxpayer  has  filed  to  the 
definition  of  taxpayer  Identity. 
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No   (11) 
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cannot 
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or  administration  of  Federal 
to  tax  administration. 


Depjir  :ment 


for  order — The  head  of  any 

described  in  (A)  or,  if  the 

the  AG,  Deputy  AG, 

may  authorize  an  appll- 

ex  parte  order. 


grant  the  order  If  he  de- 
basis  of  facts  submitted 
that— 


cause  to  believe,  based 

believed  to  be  reliable,  that 

act  has  been  committed; 


to   believe   that  such 
information  is  probative 
i^atter  in  issue  related  to  the 
such  criminal  act;  and 

sought  to  be  disclosed 
reasonibly  be  obtained  from  any 
1  nless  the  information  con- 
probative   evidence   of 
relating  to  the  commls- 
"  act. 


not  disclose  any  return 

if  it  determines  and 

court  that  such  disclosure 

a   confidential    Informant 

a  civil  or  criminal  tax 


Impair 
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(10)  Attorney  for  the  Government — Attorney 
General,  Deputy  AG,  Assistant  AG,  Deputy 
Assistant  AG,  U.S.  Attorney.  Attorney  in 
Charge  of  a  Strike  Force,  any  head  of  a 
local  or  regional  office  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, or  anyone  else  designated  bv 
the  AG. 


(11)  Secretary  or  his  designee — Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 

(12)  District  Court— A  U.S.  district  coiut 
Judge  or  a  U.S.  magistrate  designated  by 
the  Judge  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
S  6103. 

(13)  Federal  Investigative  agency— Any  fed- 
eral department  or  agency  which  has  re- 
sponsibility or  duty  to  investigate  the 
violation  of  any  federal  criminal  statute. 

(I)  Disclosure  for  administration  of  Federal 
laws  not  relating  to  tax  administration. 

(1)  Disclosure  of  tax  returns  for  non-tax 
purposes  shall  be  permitted  only  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Ex  parte  order — Upon  application  by  an 
attorney  for  the  Government,  a  district 
Judge  may,  by  ex  parte  order,  direct  that 
a  tax  return  be  disclosed  to  the  attorney 
for  use  during  or  in  preparation  for  any 
administrative,  or  Judicial,  or  grand  Jury 
proceeding,  or  in  a  criminal  investigation 
which  may  result  In  such  a  proceeding. 


COMBIENTS 

Designates  who  may  request  and  receive  IRS 
material.  The  designations  are  worded  in 
such  a  way  that  heads  of  field  offices  may 
request  and  disclose  Information  upon  fil- 
ing the  ^propriate  court  and/or  IRS  re- 
quests. This  eliminates  the  untenable 
bureaucratic  time  delays  encountered 
under  the  present  act  In  having  the  head 
of  the  agency  approve  everything. 


Allows  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  or  UJS. 
maglstmte  to  rule  on  disclosure  requests. 


Defines  federal  Investigative  agency. 


Such  ex  parte  order  shall  be  issued  only 
upon  a  determination  that — 

(i)  the  application  Is  made  In  connection 
with  a  lawful  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  Jury  proceeding,  or  an  Investigation 
which  may  result  In  such  a  proceeding,  per- 
taining to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifically 
designated  Federal  criminal  statute. 

(11)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Information  contained  in  the  return 
Is  material  and  relevant  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing or  Investigation. 


(See  paragraph  (1)  (6)  below.) 


Our  revision  has  two  safeguards:  (1)  Every 
request  must  be  made  by  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorney  thereby  providing  a  legal 
check  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  re- 
quest before  it  is  made.  Moreover,  all  dis- 
closure Is  made  through  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorney  thereby  eliminating  Indis- 
criminate disclosure  to  each  agency  who 
could  request  information  from  IBS;  (2) 
Our  revision  also  requires  an  application  to 
a  federal  court  and  a  court  order  to  re- 
lease any  Information  a  taxpayer  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  provide  IBS  such  as  his 
tax  return. 

The  present  statute  had  a  provUlon  which 
included  return  Information  which  had 
been  loosely -interpreted  to  cover  taxpayer 
books  and  records,  accountants'  books  and 
records,  corporate  records,  third-party  in- 
terviews, tips  from  other  agencies  and  oth- 
er material  a  taxpayer  is  not  required  by 
law  to  provide  IBS.  Thus,  the  present  act 
had  the  unfortunate  result  of  putting  IRS 
in  the  position  of  discovering  bribery,  em- 
bezzlement, union  payoffs,  etc.  In  financial 
records  of  organizations  but  not  being  able 
to  turn  It  over  or  tell  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment about  it. 


Our  revision  requires  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide Information  to  the  court  which  shows 
that  a  legitimate  federal  criminal  Inves- 
tigation Is  being  pursued  and  that  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Information 
contained  in  the  tax  return  is  material  and 
relevant  to  the  investigation  or  proceeding. 

Our  standard  is  more  reasonable  with  the 
added  safeguard  of  prosecutorial  interven- 
tion. The  main  criticism  of  the  present 
standard  was  it  was  impossible  to  meet. 
Therefore,  no  one  used  It.  Also  we've  elimi- 
nated the  third  requirement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment prove  the  financial  information 
cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
The  fact  is  that  the  financial  information 
is  "available"  elsewhere  but  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  completely  recon- 
struct a  taxpayer's  bank  records  to  dupli- 
cate the  Information  on  the  return.  This 
unreasonable  result  should  be  laid  to  rest. 
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No  (C) 


§  6103    PBOPOSAI. 

(B)  Application  for  order— Application  shall 
set  forth  (1)  name  of  taxpayer.  (2)  time 
period  to  which  request  reUtes.  (3)  statu- 
tory authority  for  criminal  investigation, 
(4)  nature  and  purpose  of  the  proceeding 
or  Investigation,  (5)  reasons  why.  in  opin- 
ion of  attorney  for  the  Government,  the 
disclosure  of  the  Information  on  the  return 
is  or  may  be  material  to  the  proceeding  or 
investigation. 

(C)  Procedures — Judge  shall  act  upon  the 
application  within  5  days.  In  the  event  he 
denies  application — 

(I)  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  acted  on 
within  5  days,  and 

(II)  appeal  shall  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  30  days. 


COMMKNTS 


No  (D) 

No  (E) 


This  third  requirement  of  the  present  act 
also  required  the  Government  to  prove  that 
the  tax  return  was  the  most  probative  evi- 
dence of  the  crime  to  be  proven.  Since  this 
section  deals  only  with  non-tax  crimes,  the 
tax  return  itself  would  never  be  the  most 
probative  evidence  of  the  crime.  Only  the 
actual  financial  records  would  qualify. 
Thus  an  impossible  standard  has  been 
deleted. 

We  have  placed  time  limits  on  the  court's 
action  and  IRS's  response  to  eliminate  the 
dreadful  delays  testified  to  in  our  hearings. 

We  have  also  provided  a  mechanism  so  that 
the  Government  attorney  can  disclose  tax 
information  to  those  agents  and  agencies 
assisting  him  in  the  investigation.  This  has 
the  added  safeguard  of  prosecutorial  su- 
pervision and  yet  provides  an  avenue  for 
other  agencies  to  receive  criminal  Infor- 
mation that  didn't  exist  imder  the  present 
act. 


(2)  Return  information  other  than  taxpayer 
return  Information — Upon  written  request 
by  agency  heads  authorized  to  apply  for 
ex  parte  order  [para.  (1)  (A)  ],  Information 
supplied  by  third  parties  (i.e.,  retiu-n  In- 
formation not  supplied  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  taxpayer)  shall  be  disclosed  to  officers 
and  employees  of  such  agency  personally 
and  directly  engaged  in,  and  solely  for 
their  use  in.  preparation  for  any  admln- 
Utrative  or  Judicial  proceeding  (or  Investi- 
gation which  may  result  In  such  a  pro- 
ceeding) . 

Such  written  request  shall  set  forth — 

(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer; 

(B)  taxable  period  (s)  to  which  the  return 
information  relates; 

(C)  the  statutory  authority  under  which  the 
proceeding  or  investigation  is  being  con- 
ducted; and 


(D)  the  specific  reason (s)  why  such  dis- 
closure is  or  may  be  material  to  the  pro- 
ceeding or  Investigation. 

However.  IRS  shall  not  disclose  any  return  or 
return  information  if  it  determines  that 
such  disclosure  would  identify  a  confi- 
dential Informant  or  seriously  impair  a 
civil  or  criminal  tax  Investigation.  The 
name  and  address  of  a  taxpayer  may  be 
disclosed  under  this  paragraph. 

No  (B) 


(D)  Duty  of  Secretary — Upon  Issuance  of 
order.  IRS  shall  disclose  returns  pursuant 
thereto  within  10  days. 

(E)  Further  disclosure — Attorney  for  Gov- 
ernment may  further  disclose  return  to 
such  other  Government  personnel  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assist  him  in  prepara- 
tion for  any  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  Jury  proceeding,  or  in  a  criminal 
investigation  which  may  result  in  such  a 
proceeding. 

(2)  Disclosure  of  non-return  Information — 
Information  In  the  possession  of  IRS,  other 
than  tax  returns,  shall  be  disclosed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Within  10  days  of  receipt  of  a  written 
request  by  an  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment. IRS  shall  disclose  any  non-return 
information  in  its  possession. 


Such  written  request  shall  set  forth — 

The  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer; 

The  taxable  period  (s)  to  which  the  Informa- 
tion relates; 

That  the  request  is  being  made  In  connection 
with  an  administrative.  Judicial,  or  grand 
Jury  proceeding,  or  an  Investigation  which 
may  lead  to  such  a  proceedmg,  pertaining 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifically  des- 
ignated Federal  criminal  statute  which 
the  agency  Is  authorized  to  ptirsue;  and 

The  reason  (s)  why.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney,  the  disclosure  is  or  may  be  ma- 
terial to  such  proceeding  or  investigation. 

(See  paragraph  (1)  (6)  below.) 


With  respect  to  any  information  IRS  dis- 
covers that  the  taxpayer  is  not  required  by 
law  to  give  the  IRS,  an  attorney  for  the 
government  can  request  that  information 
by  written  request  to  IRS.  Again  this  clears 
up  the  grey  area  of  what  is  protected  by 
court  order  and  what  isn't.  It  also  requires 
IRS  to  disclose  su,;h  Information  within 
a  specific  time  period  to  avoid  the  delays 
inherent  in  the  present  act  and  IRS  pro- 
cedures. 


Our  written  request  requirements  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  present  act  but 
more  specific  in  terms  of  what  information 
must  be  supplied  to  IRS. 

The  procedure  to  be  used,  however,  does  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
agency.  Under  our  procedure  the  head  of 
any  Justice  Department  office  can  make 
the  request  so  long  as  he  complies  with 
the  law  and  the  head  of  any  local  IBS 
office  can  comply  by  disclosing  the  infor- 
mation. This  obviates  the  need  for  the 
frustrating  and  time-consuming  review  of 
heads  of  agencies. 


(B)  The  attorney  for  the  Government  may 
further  disclose  non-return  information  to 
such  Government  personnel  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assist  him  during  or  in  prep- 
aration for  any  administrative.  Judicial, 
or  grand  Jury  proceeding,  or  in  a  criminal 
investigation  which  may  result  in  such 
a  proceeding. 


This  allows  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
to  disclose  the  Information  given  to  him 
to  the  agents  or  agencies  assisting  him  in 
the  criminal  Investigation.  This  provision 
Is  almost  identical  to  the  Grand  Jury 
secrecy  rules. 
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(1)(1)    and    (1)(2).  IRS 

any  return  or  return  In- 

It  determines  that  such  dls- 

Identlfy  a  confidential  In- 

setiously  Impair  a  civil  or  crlm- 

Inve^tlgatlon.  The  determination 

to  challenge. 


provl  lions. 


provl  dons. 


{6103  profosai. 

(3)  Taxpayer  identification  information— 
IRS  shall  disclose  taxpayer  identification 
Information  to  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  written  request. 


(4)  Secretary's  duty  to  disclose  non-tax 
criminal  information. 

(A)  The  Secretary  (IRS)  shall  disclose,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  an  attorney  for  the 
Government  any  information,  except  re- 
turns, which  may  constitute  evidence  of 
a  federal  crime  or  which  may  be  pertinent 
to  a  federal  criminal  investigation,  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  permit  the  attorney  to 
request  non-return  Information  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  (2)  (A)  above. 


(B)  Exigent  circumstances — Under  exigent 
circumstances,  including  a  possible  threat 
to  persons,  property  or  national  security, 
IRS  shall  disclose  such  Information  (in- 
cluding returns)  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
apprise  the  appropriate  federal  agency 
with  responsibility  to  enforce  the  law.  As 
soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  IRS  shall 
notify  the  attorney  for  the  Government  of 
Its  actions,  and  the  attorney  shall  notify 
an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  dis- 
closure. 

(5)  Assistance  of  IRS  In  Joint  tax  and  non- 
tax investigations. — No  portion  of  §  6103 
shall  be  Interpreted  to  preclude  or  prevent 
IRS  from  assisting  any  other  federal  in- 
vestigative agency  in  investigations  of 
criminal  matters  which  may  lead  to  in- 
come tax  violations,  or  from  investigating 
or  gathering  relevant  information  concern- 
ing persons  involved  in  such  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

(6)  Reasons  for  non-disclosure  by  IRS 

(A)  IRS  may  apply  to  a  district  court  to  pre- 
vent disclosure  of  information  If  it  deter- 
mines that  the  information  would  identify 
a  confidential  informant  or  seriously  im- 
pair a  civil  or  criminal  tax  Investigation. 


(B)  Attorney  for  the  Government  shall  have 
5  days  to  reply  to  the  application  for  non- 
disclosure, stating  his  reasons  why  disclo- 
sure would  not  Identify  a  confidential  In- 
formant or  seriously  Impair  a  tax  investi- 
gation, including  sufBclent  information  to 
assure  the  court  that  disclosure  is  of  such 
substantial  Importance  to  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation as  to  take  precedence  over  a 
tax  investigation. 

(C)  The  district  court  shall  rule  on  the 
application  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than 
16  days  from  receipt. 

(D)  Motion  for  reconsideration  of  denial 
shall  be  acted  upon  within  5  days. 

(E)  Appeals  shall  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  30  days 
after  filing. 

(7)  Disclosure  to  State  authority  upon  cer- 
tification of  evidence  of  a  State  felony 
violation. 


COMMENTS 

Our  section  makes  it  clear  that  taxpayer 
identification  information  Is  available 
upon  written  request  of  the  attorney  for 
the  government.  This  avoids  problems  such 
as  those  faced  by  law  enforcement  officers 
when  trying  to  return  stolen  property  ac- 
cording to  social  security  numbers  and  IBS 
won't  provide  the  information  under  the 
present  act. 


Our  section  requires  the  IRS  to  disclose 
criminal  information  it  uncovers  except 
anything  listed  on  the  tax  return  itself. 
Under  the  present  act  IRS  was  not  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  information  |  +  the 
evidence  at  the  hearing  disclosed  that  they 
didn't  I .  We  are  still  making  the  tax  return 
Inviolate  except  via  court  order. 

This  section  eliminates  the  Catch-22  situa- 
tion of  requiring  an  agency  to  request  in- 
formation without  ever  knowing  what  in- 
formation exists.  This  section  would  re- 
quire IRS  to  alert  the  Justice  Department 
to  criminal  information. 

We  have  Included  a  section  for  emergencies 
which  will  allow  IRS  to  disclose  any  infor- 
mation to  the  appropriate  agency  In  cir- 
cumstances where  a  threat  exists  to  person, 
property  or  national  security.  This  obviates 
problems  that  exist  under  the  present  law 
where  even  threats  of  assassination 
couldn't  be  disclosed  without  elaborate  and 
time-consimiing  procedures. 

This  section  requires  that  after  the  emer- 
gency disclosure,  the  Government  notify 
the  court  of  said  disclosure. 

This  section  makes  It  clear  on  the  face  of  the 
statute  that  IRS  is  free  to  work  Jointly 
with  other  government  agencies  In  com- 
bating crime.  This  is  to  obviate  the  need 
to  process  a  Title  26  Grand  Jury  request 
simply  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  IRS. 
Hearing  testimony  revealed  that  the  Grand 
Jury  request  process  took  upwards  of  one 
year  Just  to  obtain  the  services  of  IRS  in 
a  criminal  case. 

This  section  is  similar  to  the  present  act.  It 
allows  IRS  not  to  disclose  information  that 
would  Identify  an  informant  or  endanger 
a  tax  case.  This  section,  however,  requires 
IRS  to  apply  to  the  court  in  those  cases 
where  it  would  refuse  disclosure  to  sup- 
port their  decision.  It  also  gives  the  Jus- 
tice Department  a  mechanism  to  contest 
IRS's  decision  not  to  disclose  criminal 
evidence. 


This  section  gives  the  goveriiment  a  mecha- 
nism to  provide  evidence  of  state  crimes  to 
the  appropriate  authorities.  The  present 
act  contained  no  such  provision. 
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S  6103    existing   law 


No  Blmilar  provision. 


No  Blmilar  provision. 


No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provision. 
No  similar  provision. 


i  6103    proposal 

(A)  Attorney  for  the  Government  to  whom 
disclosure  has  been  made  may  apply  to  a 
district  court  for  an  ex  parte  order  to  fur- 
ther disclose  to  a  State  Law  enforcement 
official  possessing  Information  that  is  evi- 
dence of  or  material  to  a  violation  of  a 
State  felony  statute. 

(B)  The  application  shall  set  forth  the  name 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  relevant  taxable  pe- 
riod (s),  the  State  felony  violation  and 
statute,  a  certification  that  disclosure  Is 
necessary  to  enable  the  State  authorities 
to  Investigate  or  prosecute  the  violation, 
and  the  name  and  position  of  the  State 
official. 

(C)  The  district  court  shall,  within  10  days, 
issue  an  ex  parte  order  upon  a  finding 
that  (1)  the  application  is  made  In  con- 
nection with  an  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing concerning  the  enforcement  of  a  spe- 
cifically designated  State  felony  statute: 

(2)  that  disclosure  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  State  authorities  to  investigate  or  proe- 
ecute  aStat  e  felony  violation;  and  (3) 
that  the  State  official  named  in  the  ap- 
plication is  an  appropriate  State  official 
to  whom  disclosure  may  be  made. 

(D)  Supplemental  applications  or  appeals 
are  to  be  made  subject  to  the  procedures 
set  out  in  paragraph  (i)(l). 

(8)  Disclosure  concerning  federal  civil  liti- 
gation. 

(A)  The  attorney  for  the  Government  may 
apply  to  a  district  court  for  an  ex  parte 
order  to  further  disclose  information 
which  Is  evidence  of  or  material  to  any 
federal  civil  litigation. 

(B)  The  application  shall  set  forth  (1)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer;  (2)  the 
exact  information  sought  to  be  disclosed; 

(3)  the  federaJ  law  under  which  the  civil 
action  is  authorized;  (4)  a  certification 
that  disclosure  Is  necessary  to  enable  fed- 
eral authorities  to  initiate,  Investigate,  or 
litigate  any  federal  civil  claim;  (6)  and  the 
name  and  position  of  the  official  charged 
with  initiating,  investigating  and  litigat- 
ing the  claim,  and  to  whom  disclosure  will 
be  made. 

(C)  The  district  court  shall,  within  10  days, 
issue  the  order  upon  a  finding  that  (1) 
the  application  Is  made  in  connection 
with  an  Investigation  or  proceeding  con- 
cerning the  litigation  or  potential  litiga- 
tion of  a  specifically  designated  federal 
statute;  (2)  that  disclosure  U  necessary 
to  enable  federal  authorities  to  initiate, 
investigate,  or  litigate  any  federal  civil 
claim;  and  (3)  that  the  official  named  in 
the  i^jpUcatlon  is  the  appropriate  official 
to  whom  disclosure  may  be  made. 

(D)  Any  supplemental  implication  or  ap- 
peal shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures set  out  In  paragraph  (1)  (1). 

(10)  Dlsclosiu-e  for  use  in  mutual  assUtance 
treaties  requires  the  Secretary  to  disclose 
tax  returns  and  non-return  information 
consistent  with  the  procedures  In  the  act 
to  the  attorney  for  the  Government  for 
use  with  respect  to  mutual  assistance 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  which  pro- 
vide for  an  exchange  of  criminal  evidence 
or  Information. 


COMMENTS 


This  section  provides  for  a  court-authorized 
procedure  to  give  evidence  of  state  crimes 
to  state  authorities.  Under  the  present  act. 
for  Instance,  evidence  of  bribing  a  police- 
man In  the  hands  of  IRS  could  not  be 
given  to  the  appropriate  state  authorities. 
Our  revision  provides  a  mechanism  to  ac- 
complish this. 


This  section  provides  a  mechanism  to  trans- 
fer Information  concerning  Federal  Civil 
Litigation  to  the  appropriate  Federal  au- 
thority. Under  the  present  act,  no  such 
provision  existed.  GAO  found,  for  instance, 
that  the  Government  under  the  present 
act  lost  federal  civil  cases  of  substantial 
size  because  it  could  not  obtain  Informa- 
tion from  IRS.  This  section  would  provide 
a  mechanism  to  transfer  information  In 
serious  civil  cases  such  as  civil  rights,  anti- 
trust and  fraud  cases. 


This  section  creates  a  mechanism  to  allow 
the  Government  to  perform  according  to 
mutual  assistance  treaties  It  has  entered 
Into  with  foreign  countries  to  exchange 
criminal  evidence.  Under  the  present  act 
IRS  refused  to  give  criminal  evidence  to 
the  Justice  Department  so  that  It  could 
comply  with  this  country's  mutual  assist- 
ance treaties. 


801CM0MB  PROVISIONS-COMPARISON    OF   36   USC   7609   TO   PBOPOSAI. 


(  TSOe   BXISTINC  LAW 


(a)  Notice. 

(1)  In  General— Requires  IRS  to  serve  no- 
tice on  person  whose  records  have  been 
summoned  from  third  party  recordkeeper 
with  copy  of  summons  and  directions  for 
staying  compliance.  Notice  to  be  served 
within  3  days  of  service  of  summons,  but 
not  later  than  14  days  before  day  fixed  In 
summons  for  examination  of  records. 


{  7608   PROPOSAL 

(a)  Notice 

(1)  In  General — Same  notice  requirement 
however,  in  lieu  of  directions  for  staying 
compliance  provides  for  directions  for  fil- 
ing motion  to  quash  the  summons  under 
subsection  (b)(2);  provision  for  staying 
compliance  covered  under  subsection  (d) . 


COMMSNTS 


Change  necessary  to  conform  with  change  In 

subsection  (b)  (2) . 
[Note:  Procedures  In  the  proposal  are  similar 

to  those  In  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy 

Act  which  aM>lles  to  all  federal  agencies 

excq;>t  IRS.) 
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(3)  Sufflcienc  j 
(3)  TlilrdFadty 


(4)  Ezceptlot  !, 


t) 


(6)  Nature  of 
(b)     Btght 

compliance 
(1)  Intervention 
(3)    Right  to 

titled  to 

section   (a) 

U  not  later 

given  as  pr  >vided 


Jununons 

Intervene;    Right    to    stay 


nc  tlce 


(A)  Notice  In 
summons  Is 
and 


(B)    Copy   of 
summons  Is 
tlfled  mail 
tary  directs 
section  (a) 


notice    not    to    comply   with 

mailed  by  registered  or  cer- 

t  3  person  and  office  as  Secre- 

In  notice  referred  to  In  sub- 


(c)  Summons  i  o  which  section  applies 


(d)  Restriction 
No   ezamlnatlo:  i 

produced 
notice   is   r 
may  be  made 

(1)  before 
lowed  for 
section  (b) 

(3)  when 
met,  except 
authorizing 
of  person 

(e)  Suspension 
Provides  for  th« 

limitations 
assessment 
section  6531 
tlons)  during 
therein  with 
a  summons  is 

(f)  Additional 
John  Doe 

(g)  Special 


not  ce 

i(a> 


ii 


aid 


(h)  Jurlsdlctloi 
(1)    U.S.   district 

which    persor 

found  shall  hfive 

determine 

(f)  and  (g)  which 

made  ex  parte 

davits.  Order 

which  may  be 
(3)    Except  as 

greater   Impor^nce, 

to  enforce  a 

der  this 

dence  on  docket 

heard  and  decided 

date 


sectk  n 
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of  Notice.  (3)   Sufficiency  of  Notice — No  Change 

Recordkeeper  defined. 
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COMMENTS 


stay  compliance — Person  en- 
of  sununons  under  sub- 
has  right  to  stay  compliance 
than   14  days  after  notice  is 
In  subsection    (a)  (3) : 


writing  not  to  comply  with 
given  to  person  summoned; 


on  examination  of  records 
of   records   required   to   be 
utAler    summons    as    to    which 
e<^lred    under  subsection    (a) 


exp|ratlon  of  14  day  period  al- 

not  to  comply  under  sub- 

or 

requirements  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 

accordance  with  court  order 

€  icamination  or  with  consent 

sta|ing  compliance. 

of  statute  of  limitation 

suspension  of  any  period  of 

u4der  section  6501  (relating  to 

collection  of  tax)  or  under 

( relating  to  criminal  prosecu- 

whlch  a  proceeding  or  appeal 

1  espect  to  the  enforcement  of 

pending. 

1  equlrement  In  the  case  of  a 
sun  mons 
exc  option  for  certain  sununons 


(3)  Definitions 

(A)  Third  Party  Recordkeeper — No  Change 

(B)  "Person  Entitled  to  Notice" —  Individual 
or  partnership  of  not  more  than  6  Indi- 
viduals. 

(4)  Exceptions — No  Change 

(5)  Nature    of    Summons — No    Change 

(b)  Right  to  intervene;  Challenge  to  sum- 
mons 

( 1 )  Intervention — No  Change 

(2)  Challenge  to  summons — Within  14  days 
after    notice,    person    entitled    to    notice 
under  subsection   (a)   may  file  motion  to 
quash    summons    with    copies    served    on 
person    summoned    and    on    person    and 
office    Secretary    directs    in    the    notice. 
Service     made     by     delivering     or     mail- 
ing  by   registered   or   certified   mall.   Mo- 
tion filed  in  United  States  district  court 
where   person   entitled   to   notice   resides. 
Motion   shall    contain   affidavit   or   sworn 
statement   (1)   that  movant  Is  person  to 
whom  records  sought  relate;  and  (2)  legal 
basis     for     quashing     summons.     United 
States  shall  respond  within  10  days  and 
district    court    judge    or   U.S.    magistrate 
win  enter  order  within  10  days  of  United 
States'    response.    Court    ruling    denying 
motion   to   quash    is   not   appealable   but 
may  be  appealed   after  a   final   order   In 
legal   proceeding  against   person   entitled 
to   notice  arising  out  of  or  based  upon 
records  summoned.   Challenge  procedures 
of  the  section  are  the  sole  judicial  remedy 
to  person  entitled  to  notice  to  oppose  dis- 
closure of  summoned  records. 

(c)  Summons  to  which  section  applies — No 
Change 

(d)  Restriction  on  examination  of  records 
No  examination  of  records: 


(1)  before  expiration  of  14  day  period  al- 
lowed for  motion  to  quash  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2),  or 

(2)  upon  filing  of  motion  to  quash  except  In 
accordance  with  court  order. 


Definition  limits  protection  of  section  to  In- 
dividuals and  small  partnerships. 


Under  existing  law  person  entitled  to  notice 
could  stay  compliance  with  summons  mere- 
ly by  serving  notice  not  to  comply  on  per- 
son summoned  with  copy  to  IRS.  Ex- 
perience of  IRS  has  been  that  tax  evaders 
abused  the  statute  and  used  It  as  a  means 
of  delaying  and  obstructing  IRS  exami- 
nations. When  IRS  sought  to  enforce  the 
summons,  individual  would  not  respond 
to  court  pleadings.  When  IRS  finally  ob- 
tained records,  it  would  determine  other 
records  were  necessary.  Taxpayer  would 
again  be  notified  and  would  again 
file  notice  to  stay  compliance,  etc.  Pro- 
posed change  would  require  Individual 
to  state  to  U.S.  district  court  reasons  for 
objecting  to  compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons. Subsection  (d)  provides  that  com- 
pliance is  stayed  pending  determination 
of  the  motion  to  quash.  To  avoid  inordi- 
nate delays  which  approached  9  months 
under  existing  law.  time  limitations  are 
provided. 


Change  in  language  made  to  conform  with 
change  In  procedure  to  challenge  sum- 
mons. No  provision  for  consent  of  chal- 
lenging party  as  consent  would  be  accom- 
plished by  withdrawal  of  motion  to  quash 


of  district  court 

court   for   district   within 

simmioned    resides    or    is 

jurisdiction  to  hear  and 

pr^eedlngs    under    subsection 

determinations  shall  be 

and  upon  petition  and  affi- 

(^nylng  petition  Is  final  order 

appealed. 

o  cases  court  considers  of 

proceedings   brought 

Aunmons,  or  proceeding  un- 

and  appeals,  take  prece- 

over  all  cases  and  shall  be 

at  earliest  practicable 


(e)  Suspension  of  staute  of  limitation 
Provides  for  the  same  suspension  as  In  ex- 
isting law  during  pendency  of  litigation 
relating  to  the  summons. 


(f)  Additional  requirement  in  the  case  of  a 
John  Doe  summons — No  Change 

(g)  Special  exception  for  certain  sununons — 
No  Change 

(h)  Jurisdiction  of  district  court 
( 1 )  No  change  except  renumbering 


Change  made  to  conform  language  of  sub- 
section (e)   to  change  in  subsection  (b). 


(2)  Repealed 


Repeal  of  subsection  (h)  (2)  is  to  Insure  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  motions  which 
delay  Investigations. 


Now  covered  under  subsection  (b)(2). 
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(From  Newsweek,  Feb.  11,  1980) 
How  THE  IRS  Abets  Crime 


(Unable  to  stop  a  major  drug  ring  from 
quietly  slipping  Its  booty  Into  Mexi(»n 
bails  a  Federal  task  force  In  Los  Angeles 
asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  help 
investigate  the  suspects'  financial  records  It 
took  six  months  to  get  the  IRS  into  the 
case— giving  the  smugglers  time  to  send  an- 
other $6  million  out  of  the  country. 

(In  Cleveland,  FBI  agents  needed  help 
deciphering  some  complex  financial  docu- 
ments and  gave  films  of  them  to  the  local 
IRS  office.  After  a  decent  Interval,  IRS  offi- 
cials said  not  only  would  they  not  discuss 
the  case,  they  would  not  give  the  films 
back. 

(Prosecutors  began  asking  for  the  tax 
returns  of  Harlem  heroin  kingpin  Nicky 
Barnes  six  months  before  his  New  York 
trial  began.  Not  until  the  case  was  half  over 
did  US.  Attorney  Robert  B.  Plske  Jr.— and 
the  jury— learn  what  the  IRS  knew  all 
along:  Barnes  had  brazenly  reported  $250,- 
OOO  In  drug  profits  as  miscellaneous  Income.) 
These  bits  of  courthouse  slapstick  are  the 
unexpected  byproduct  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  Congress,  swimming  with  the 
post- Watergate  flood  tide,  Intended  the 
law  to  stop  prosecutors  and  presidents  from 
using  the  IRS  to  abuse  taxpayers.  Instead, 
the  act,  whose  principal  provisions  restrict 
IRS  Investigators,  quickly  became  a  major 
asset  for  sophisticated  criminals.  "To  a  sub- 
stantial extent,  the  law,  coupled  with  the 
IRS's  own  policies,  took  the  most  effective 
agency  against  white-collar  crime  out  of 
the  game,"  says  Edward  R.  Korman,  U.S. 
attorney  In  Brooklyn. 

Almost  no  one  disputes  that  Congress  had 
to  do  something  to  curb  the  unseemly  use 
of  tax  laws  and  Information.  Before  the  1976 
act,  many  Federal  agencies  routinely  re- 
quested and  received  copies  of  tax  returns. 
Some  prosecutors  even  used  theoretically 
private  1040  forms  to  weed  out  unfriendly 
jurors.  But  Congress  didn't  Insist  on  change 
until  the  chilling  disclosures  of  Richard 
Nixon's  plans  to  use  IRS  records  and  audits 
to  punish  bis  enemies. 

Rogue:  To  halt  such  practices,  the  reform 
package  shut  off  or  severely  slowed  the  flow 
of  Information  from  the  IRS  to  other  agen- 
cies. In  response,  the  IRS  had  to  pull  Its 
highly  skilled  Investigators  from  law-en- 
forcement assaults — against  white-collar 
criminals,  dope  dealers  and  politicians. 
Ironically,  what  the  reforms  would  not  do  Is 
tame  rogue  presidents.  While  the  law  for- 
bids a  President  from  secretly  obtaining 
taxpayer  returns.  It  is  silent  on  whether  he 
can  order  a  debilitating  audit.  "What  the 
hell  does  he  need  the  return  for  If  he  can 
still  tell  the  IRS  to  sic  'em?"  one  Wash- 
ington lawyer  notes  sarcastically. 

The  law  effectively  muzzles  the  IRS.  Un- 
less ordered  by  a  judge.  Its  agents  may  not 
pass  on  information  about  crimes — or  any- 
thing else — included  on  a  taxpayer's  return. 
This  means,  according  to  IRS  officials,  that 
a  mob  hit  man  could  list  his  fees  for  contract 
killings  and  be  confident  that  the  IRS  would 
not  inform  the  police.  Tips  that  IRS  Investi- 
gators receive  during  tax  inquiries  must  also 
be  filed  away  unless  they  get  written  permis- 
sion from  Washington  to  give  the  Informa- 
tion to  other  Federal  Investigators. 

Cash :  While  most  prosecutors  have  learned 
to  live  with  the  restrictions,  they  find  crlnj- 
inal  investigations  much  more  difficult  with- 
out the  IRS  agents.  Loaned  to  organized- 
crime  strike  forces  and  political-corruption 
units  through  the  early  "708,  these  agents 
meticulously  followed  "paper  trails"  of 
checks,  cash  and  documents.  The  agents 
drew  on  their  audit-honed  skills  to  spot  bur- 


led bribes  and  kickbacks.  Federal  prosecutors 
believe  Splro  Agnew  might  have  become  Pres- 
ident If  IRS  agents  working  for  the  VS. 
attorney  in  Baltimore  had  not  imcovered  the 
chain  of  Illegal  payments  that  led  to  Ag- 
new's  office  in  the  White  House.  "It's  like  be- 
ing a  coach  of  the  Houston  Oilers  and  being 
told  you  can't  use  Earl  Campbell  In  the 
game,"  says  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Irvin  Nathan. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  IRS  often  In- 
sists on  Interpreting  the  law  as  narrowly  as 
possible.  "We've  been  In  bed  together  for 
years,  but  now  the  IRS  Is  wearing  a  chastity 
belt."  says  one  Los  Angeles  prosecutor.  For 
instance,  two  men  who  claimed  to  t>e  IRS 
agents  telephoned  the  mother  of  a  key  wit- 
ness against  a  Mafia  suspect,  seeking  to  learn 
where  her  son  was.  The  nervous  son  asked  his 
FBI  contacts  to  find  out  if  the  callers  were 
bona  fide  or,  perhaps,  hit  men  assigned  to 
silence  him.  But  the  IRS  refused  all  help. 
That  episode  proved  too  much  even  for  IRS 
commissioner  Jerome  Kurtz.  "In  that  case.  I 
would  be  willing  to  run  the  risk  that  the  At- 
torney General  would  Indict  me  or  the  as- 
sassin would  sue  me."  Kurtz  says.  Irritated 
by  recent  criticism.  Kurtz  has  been  working 
with  the  Justice  Department  to  streamline 
their  procedures  for  access  to  field-office  tips. 
Roles:  The  controversy  over  the  1976  act 
is  a  part  of  a  larger  debate  about  how  many 
roles  the  IRS  should  play.  Critics  say  the 
agency  sees  its  mission  too  narrowly :  as  only 
a  revenue  collector.  IRS  officials  respond  that 
their  law-enforcement  efforts  do  get  top  pri- 
ority: otherwise  taxpayers  might  shirk  their 
obligations.  Although  it  has  no  control  over 
the  IRS.  the  Justice  Department  thinks  that 
the  TRS  spends  too  much  time  on  cases  not 
worth  prosecuting.  Justice  wants  fewer  cases, 
cgalnst  bigger  targets. 

Proposals  to  reform  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
are  now  being  drafted  on  Capitol  Hill.  After 
hearings  last  December  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  law  as  the  "Organized  Crime 
Relief  Bill.  "  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  prom- 
ised to  introduce  legislation  to  rework  a  few 
of  its  stlffest  provisions.  Nunn's  bill  will  try 
to  make  it  easier  for  Justice  Department 
lawyers  to  obtain  court  orders  for  tax  re- 
turns. 

No  legislator  has  suggested  returning  to 
the  bad  old  days  of  easy  trafficking  In  tax 
returns.  Strict  rules  governin''  transfers  of 
properly  secret  information  tend  to  reduce 
real  abuse.  The  problem  for  Congress  now 
is  to  fine-tune  reform  so  that  the  Innocent 
can  be  secure  even  as  law  enforcement  pro- 
ceeds with  Its  legitimate  work. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17.  1980) 

ONCE-TotJCH    "T-Man"   Image   of   IRS   Has 

Been    Shattered 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Since  Prohibition,  one  of  the  government's 
most  visible  law  enforcement  arms  has  been 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 'Al  Capone.  too 
clever  to  leave  a  trail  for  ordinary  cops, 
finally  was  nabbed  on  tax-evasion  charges. 
So  have  been  thousands  of  drug-trafflkers— 
and  political  figures  as  well. 

Today,  however,  that  once-tough  "T-Man" 
Image  has  been  shattered,  and  the  IRS  itself 
is  being  accused  of  virtually  obstructing  the 
efforts  of  the  FBI  and  other  federal  agencies 
to  move  against  organized  crime,  narcotics 
dealers  and  political  corruption  cases. 

The  ex-IRS  agent  who  led  the  mvestlga- 
tlons  of  former  vice  president  Splro  Agnew 
and  former  Maryland  governor  Marvin  Man- 
del  told  Congress  last  month  those  Indict- 
ments couldn't  be  secured  today  because  of 
new  IRS  restrictions  on  cooperation  with 
other  federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  deputy  chief  of  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment's criminal  division  complains  his  agen- 
cy's Investigators  and  prosecutors  are  run- 
ning Into  months-long  delays  and  refusals 
of  cooperation  by  IRS  that  are  seriously  im- 
peding enforcement  efforts  against  orga- 
nized crime  and  narcotics  figures. 

The  IRS  Itself  concedes  it  has  cut  by  two- 
thirds  the  number  of  special  agents  assigned 
to  cases  mvolving  gangland  operatlojis,  drug 
trafflkers  and  political  corruption.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  asserts  that  the  IRS 
has  no  credible  strategy  for  dealing  with  or- 
ganized crime. 

This  greening  of  the  once-tough  IRS  image 
stems  from  two  major  developments: 

First,  a  1974  cloak-and-dagger  scandal  In- 
vcdving  IRS  actions  In  an  offshore  tax-haven 
scheme  created  an  InltUl  public  backlash 
that  sent  the  agency's  hierarchy  scurrying — 
some  say  excessively— to  clean  up  its  act. 
Strike  force  operations  were  dismantled. 
Nontax  cases  were  cut  back. 

Second.  Watergate  disclosures  about  former 
President  Nixon's  misuse  of  the  IRS  to  ha- 
rass persons  on  his  "enemies  "  list  led  to  new 
congressional  action  that  sharply  restricted 
the  IRS'  ability  to  disclose  lU  Information  to 
other  agencies.  Agents  who  flout  these  laws 
can  be  sent  to  prison. 

The  combination  of  these  changes  has  had 
a  chlUlng  effect  on  the  agency's  general 
law-enforcement  operations  that  has  embit- 
tered many  old-line  IRS  special  agents  and 
frustrated  their  counterparts  at  the  Justice 
Department  and  federal  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

Some  samples  from  actual— and  often  lu- 
dicrous— case  histories: 

Item:  Federal  agents  in  New  York,  unable 
to  nail  down  enough  hard  evidence  on  Har- 
lem narcotics  trafficker  Nicky  Barnes,  rou- 
tinely asked  for  a  copy  of  his  tax  returns. 
But  the  IRS  delayed  action  on  the  request 
for  months,  forcing  prosecutors  to  go  to  trial 
without  the  information. 

Finally,  after  it  was  almost  too  late  to 
make  much  difference,  the  IRS  let  prose- 
cutors m  on  what  revenue  agents  had  known 
for  months:  that  Barnes  had  reported  openly 
on  his  Form  1040  some  $250,000  In  lnconi« 
from  narcotics  operations.  (Barnes  ultimata- 
ly  was  sent  to  prison.) 

Item  IRS  agents,  raiding  a  suspects 
trash  can  as  part  of  an  Investigation  on 
a  tax-evasion  case  recently,  found  hard  evi- 
dence that  the  man  was  Involved  In  a  ma- 
jor narcotics  ring.  The  lode  was  a  prose- 
cutor's dream-find;  itemized  records,  hotel 
bills— even  the  formula  for  the  drugs. 

But  the  agents,  following  the  new  non- 
disclosure rules,  kept  their  find  secret  from 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
which  was  conducting  Its  own  Investigation. 
When  DEA  agents  finally  got  wind  of  the 
IRS  discovery,  they  couldn't  glean  enough 
details  from  the  IRS  to  win  a  court  order 
for  the  documents. 

Item:  An  alert  federal  drug-enforce- 
ment investigator,  spotting  some  poten- 
tial tax-evasion  cases  during  a  P^obe  otj^ 
narcotics  gang  recently.  cooperative^ 
passed  the  list  of  suspects  on  to  an  IKa 
agent,   thinking  he  had  a  carbon   back   in 

his  flies.  _..     »  ,  _.i 

When  he  returned,  the  Investigator  real- 
ized he  had  given  away  his  only  c°Py-*°^ 
called  the  IRS  agent  to  have  hhn  rwd  back 
the  names.  The  agent  refused.  -The  ms 
rationale:  The  list  now  was  "tax  ^r^torm^ 
tlon"— which  the  agency  Is  not  permitted 
to  disclose. 

At  least  some  of  the  IRS'  seeming  re- 
calcitrance is  traceable  directly  to  a  series 
of  provisions  in  the  1976  Tax  Reform  AcV 
Designed  to  protect  taxpayers'  P^vacy-a^ 
prevent  further  Nixon  style  '"uses  of  mS 
powers-the  law  severely  restricts  the  shar 
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month,  and  Nunn  is  preparing  legislation 
that  would  seek  to  alter  the  1978  law.  The 
two  congressional  tax-writing  committee? 
have  not  taken  up  the  Issue  yet. 

res  EXPEBTISB  AND  ASSISTANCE  IS  NKCESSABT  IN 
THE    FIGHT    AGAINST    ORGANIZED    CRIME 
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commissioner     Jerome 
declined  to  discuss  the  situation 
is  sitting  quietly  on   the 
hoj^  that  the  IRS  can  quiet 
Congress  takes  a  hand  in 
cur+ent  regulations  on  Its  own. 
Permanent  Investigations  Corn- 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.), 
hearings  on  the  question  last 


•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Nunn  and 
Senators  Cohen,  Chiles,  Long,  Ribicoff, 
Talmadge,  and  DeConcini  in  introducing 
a  package  of  legislation  designed  to  re- 
turn the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  the 
forefront  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  big-time  narcotics  trafficking. 
Last  December,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  which 
Senator  Nunn  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  I  am  its  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, held  5  days  of  hearings  on  the  huge 
amounts  of  illegitimate  profits  being 
made  by  big-time  narcotics  traffickers, 
and  on  the  role  of  ms  in  investigating 
both  narcotics  trafficking  and  other 
aspects  of  organized  crime.  What  we 
heard  was  far  from  encouraging. 

In   1978,   the  Government  estimates 
that  Americans  spent  $44  to  $63  billion 
on  illegal  drugs.  It  is  an  incredible  sum, 
rivaling  in  gross  income  all  but  the  very 
largest  corporations.  We  heard  testimony 
from  both  Federal  and  State  prosecu- 
tors about  the  narcotics  money  flow  that 
annually  sends  billions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  country.  Couriers  walk  into  banks  or 
currency  exchanges  in  Florida,  Califor- 
nia and  other  States  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash.  The  money 
is  often  carried  brazenly  in  shopping 
bags,  suitcases  or  even  cardboard  boxes. 
The  money  then  may  undergo  a  series 
of  paper  transfers  through  several  ficti- 
tious accounts,  ultimately  destined  to  be 
wired  to  off-shore  banks,  or  converted 
into  cashiers  checks  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  country. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  to- 
day's sophisticated  drug  pirates,  we  can 
expect  serious  damage  to  the  economic 
and  political  fabric  of  the  Nation.  Ar- 
resting the  street  comer  pusher,  al- 
though necessary,  will  not  end  the  prob- 
lem. The  big  money  is  going  to  people 
who  never  touch  the  contraband.  No 
matter  how  effective  our  drug  interdic- 
tion program  or  trafficking  laws  may  be, 
this  upper  echelon  of  crime  operates 
with  no  fear  of  arrest.  Yet,  these  people, 
who  are  orchestrating  these  illegal  oper- 
ations and  are  gleaning  enormous  prof- 
its are  the  very  ones  we  need  to  put  out  of 
business.  The  key  to  investigating,  prose- 
cuting and  convicting  them  rests  in  the 
profits  they  make.  They  are  vulnerable 
only  to  the  most  complex  and  detailed 
financial  investigations. 

A  case  in  point  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  notorious  gangsters.  For  years,  Al 
Capone  dominated  the  Chicago  crime 
scene,  having  a  hand  in  bootlegging, 
gambling,  prostitution,  and  an  estimated 
200  gangland  killings.  Yet  he  had  the 
unique  ability  to  be  miles  away  from  the 
crimes  he  masterminded.  Every  school 
boy  knew  his  face  but  no  prosecutor 
could  touch  him.  He  was  indicted  several 
times,  once  for  over  5,000  prohibition  vio- 
lations, but  the  charges  were  always  dis- 
missed, or  the  witnesses  disappeared  He 
only  went  to  jaU  in  1931  after  a  convic- 


tion of  tax  evasion,  and  that  was  no  easy 

t&SK. 

Capone  never  maintained  a  bank  ac- 
count, never  signed  a  check  or  receipt 
never  brought  property  in  his  own  name' 
He  paid  for  everything  in  cash  out  of  a 
strongbox  he  kept  under  Ills  bed  IRS 
went  after  him  on  the  basis  of  his  net 
worth  and  net  expenditures.  After  comb- 
ing sales  records  throughout  Chicago  in- 
cluding the  number  of  towels  he  took  to 
the  laundry,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on 
22  counts  of  tax  evasion.  Despite  his  at- 
tempts to  have  the  tax  agents  testifying 
against  him  kiUed,  and  to  bribe  and  in- 
timidate the  prospective  jurors,  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  11  years  in 
prison.  It  is  no  wonder  that  organized 
crime  kingpins  have  always  feared  the 
IRS. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  believe  that  the  IRS  should 
be  one  of  the  most  eflfectlve  agencies  in 
combatting  narcotics  traffickers  and  or- 
gamzed  crime.  Yet,  these  officials  say  the 
IRS  has  been  virtually  eliminated  from 
the  fight  against  crime. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  revealed 
two  major  reasons  for  this.  First  the 
change  in  leadership  at  IRS  In  the  1970's 
brought  about  a  very  different  and  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  involvement  in  law 
enforcement  activity.  Second,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
severely  limited  the  disclosure  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  tax  information 
from  the  IRS  to  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  reinforced  the  change  in 
attitude  at  the  top. 

In  1974.  the  incoming  Conunissioner  of 
IRS  altered  the  existing  policy  of  selec- 
tive enforcement  which  placed  a  heavier 
emphasis  on  investigaUons  of  the  more 
severe  tax -evasion  violating;  for  ex- 
ample, organized  crime  and  narcotics 
traffickers.  He  promoted  a  policy  of  im- 
partial enforcement,  which  meant  more 
investigations  of  ordinary  taxpayers. 
This  change  produced  a  dramatic  shift 
in  manpower  away  from  pursuit  of  orga- 
nized crime.  In  1974.  the  800,000-person 
agency  applied  927  total  staff  years  to 
tax  investigations  of  suspected  narcotics 
traffickers.  Five  years  later,  in  1979,  the 
number  of  staff  years  was  300.  What 
makes  this  reduction  in  resources  even 
more  upsetting  is  the  dramatic  increase 
in  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country 
during  that  period. 

I  am  certainly  not  suggesting  that  IRS 
fundamentally  change  its  priorities.  IRS 
is.  first  and  foremost,  the  world's  best 
and  most  efficient  tax  collector.  At  this 
time  of  year,  as  all  of  us  sit  down  to  work 
on  our  taxes,  that  may  not  be  a  totally 
comforting  thought.  Nevertheless,  we  all 
recognize  that  this  awesome  task  is  the 
principal  function  of  IRS.  I  applaud  the 
extraordinary  competence  they  display 
in  monitoring  and  enforcing  the  world's 
largest  voluntary  compliance  system  of 
tax  collection.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
however,  that  in  securing  voluntary  com- 
pliance, the  best  publicity  that  IRS  could 
possibly  receive  is  a  front  page  headline 
announcing  that  IRS  has  obtained  the 
conviction  of  a  mobster  who  failed  to 
pay  his  taxes. 
The  expertise  that  IRS  agents  possess 
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in  pursuing  a  complex  paper  trail  of  fi- 
nancial transactions  is  often  essential  in 
ferreting  out  white-collar  crime,  political 
corruption,  and  the  upper  levels  of  nar- 
cotics trafficking.  Traditionally,  the  IRS 
has  been  the  last  resort  in  bringing  so- 
phisticated criminals  to  justice.  By  not 
being  able  to  resort  to  the  IRS.  the  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  up  the  ultimate  weapon 
it  has. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  were  well  intended  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  the  individual. 
Revelations  during  Watergate  of  the 
attempted  use  of  IRS  to  harass  and  tor- 
ment political  foes  shocked  and  angered 
the  country.  The  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Study  Governmental  Operations 
with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities, 
chaired  by  Senator  Frank  Church — the 
Church  committee — reported  on  in- 
stances of  Government  agencies  abusing 
their  intelligence  gathering  activities. 
IRS  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  agencies 
(see  Final  Report,  Book  in,  pp.  835- 
920.  Requests  by  other  agencies  for  the 
tax  returns  of  anti-war  protesters  and 
civil  rights  activists  were  granted  rou- 
tinely with  no  reasons  stated  for  the  need 
of  such  information,  and  no  questions 
asked  by  IRS. 

The  Congress  acted  quickly  to  put  an 
end  to  such  abuses.  In  18  U.S.C.  6103(i) . 
the  Congress  set  forth  very  tight  and 
detailed  restrictions  on  disclosures,  in- 
cluding the  obtaining  of  a  court  order 
for  the  transfer  of  most  IRS  gathered 
information. 

We  must  not,  and  will  not,  abandon 
those  protections  intended  to  insure  the 
confidentially  of  the  tax  return  and  the 
constitutional  right  of  privacy.  But,  we 
must  move  vigorously  to  remove  any 
unnecessary  handicaps  to  effective  law 
enforcement  by  making  refinements  in 
the  existing  law.  In  the  3  years  during 
which  the  act  has  been  in  operation,  the 
evidence  demonstrates  that  the  law  has 
been  too  effective  in  limiting  the  trans- 
fer of  information;  it  has  practically  put 
an  end  to  cooperation  between  IRS  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  We 
must  "fine  tune"  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to 
reach  a  balance  between  legitimate  pri- 
vacy interests  and  the  equally  legitimate 
need  for  effective  law  enforcement. 

In  our  subcommittee,  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  past  and  present 
employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  All  of  these  witnesses  felt  strongly 
that  adjustments  were  needed  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  to  permit  IRS  to  share 
relevant  information  with  other  agen- 
cies and  join  with  them  in  conducting 
complex  criminal  financial  investiga- 
tions. We  were  told  of  the  Catch-22 
situation  which  now  exists  whereby  the 
person  requesting  the  tax  return  infor- 
mation must  swear  that  the  informa- 
tion held  by  IRS  is  the  best  available 
evidence  on  a  specific  issue  before  re- 
ceiving and  evaluating  that  information. 
We  were  told  of  delays  of  a  year  or 
more  as  requests  for  information  worked 
their  way  up  bureaucratic   chains-of- 


command.  We  were  told  of  instances  in 
which  IRS  came  across  information  in  a 
taxpayers  records  clearly  indicating 
bribery  and  kickbacks  but  could  not  re- 
veal that  information  to  the  FBI  (£uid. 
of  course,  the  FBI  could  not  request  that 
information  because  it  remained  un- 
aware of  it) .  We  were  told  by  one  former 
IRS  agent  who  resigned  in  frustration 
that  several  of  the  successful  prosecu- 
tions for  political  corruption  that  he 
worked  on  prior  to  1976  would  have  been 
stopped  dead  in  their  tracks  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  disclosure  provisions. 

We  should  not  be  fighting  organized 
crime  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Nunh  in  cosponsoring 
these  four  pieces  of  legislation. 

Three  of  these  measures  involve  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  1976  Tax 
Reform  Act.  The  first  makes  substan- 
tial changes  in  section  6103.  We  have 
prepared  a  detailed  comparison  chart, 
comparing  present  law  with  our  pro- 
posed changes,  that  follows  these  re- 
marks. However,  let  me  briefly  describe 
what  the  measure  would  do. 

The  crucial  element  of  section  6103 
remains  under  our  proposal;  that  is.  be- 
fore the  Justice  Department.  FBI,  DEA. 
or  any  agency  can  obtain  a  tax  return 
(or  any  other  taxpayer  information  re- 
quired to  be  filed)  from  IRS.  they  must 
first  obtain  a  Federal  court  order  to  do 
so. 

The  criteria  for  granting  such  an  or- 
der and  the  persons  who  may  apply  for 
it  are  somewhat  different  than  under 
present  law.  Under  the  proposal,  an  at- 
torney for  the  Government,  including 
the  U.S.  Attorneys  and  strike  force 
chiefs,  may  seek  the  court  order.  They 
must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Federal  district  court  that  their  request 
to  see  a  tax  return  is  first  pursuant  to  a 
lawful  criminal  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  second  that  they  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  return 
is  material  and  relevant  to  that  investi- 
gation. 

I  believe  that  this  standard,  if  rigor- 
ously applied  by  the  court,  is  sufficient 
to  insure  that  the  tax  return  informa- 
tion is  not  being  obtained  for  corrupt 
poUtical  motives.  Allowing  the  request 
to  be  made  by  an  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  "the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency,"  as  present  law  reads, 
removes  a  considerable  amount  of  bu- 
reaucratic delay  from  present  practice. 
To  further  insure  that  seeking  a  tax  re- 
turn does  not  become  an  endurance  test 
of  months  or  even  years,  the  measure 
sets  forth  strict  time  limits  for  ruling  on 
and  complying  with  the  court  order. 

Under  present  law,  IRS  may  turn  over 
information  it  uncovers  of  a  nontax 
crime,  if  that  information  is  not  "tax- 
payer return  information"  (which  in- 
cludes not  only  the  tax  return,  but  vir- 
tually all  books  and  records  furnished 
to  IRS  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer) . 
Because  of  uncertainties  about  what  Is 
included  under  this  definition,  and  be- 
cause of  severe  penalties  for  unauthor- 
ized disclosure,  very  few  IRS  agents  have 
been  wiling  to  take  a  chance,  and  risk 
running  afoul  of  the  new  law. 
Our  proposal  would  essentially  pro- 


vide that  IRS  shall  turn  over  to  tbe  i4>- 
propriate  acency  any  evidence  of  nca- 
tax  crimes  that  may  be  discoveied  otber 
than  information  coming  from  tbe  tax 
return  itself. 

Two  of  our  other  proposals  address 
this  issue  as  wdl.  In  order  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
Congress  provided  in  26  U.8.C.  7213  and 
7217  very  stiff  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  disclosure.  There 
should  be  severe  penalties  for  a  willful 
violation  of  the  disclosure  provisions. 
But,  present  law  should  be  modified  to 
the  extent  that  an  IRS  agent  who  sedcs 
in  good  faith  to  comply  with  tbe  law 
need  not  fear  a  crippling  lawsuit  or  even 
criminal  prosecution  with  a  maximum 
sentence  of  5  years  in  jail.  Our  amend- 
ment to  section  7213,  the  criminal  viola- 
tion, adds  as  an  affirmative  defense  that 
a  disclosure  was  based  on  a  good  faith 
(albeit  mistaken)  interpretation  of  the 
disclosure  provisions.  Our  amendment  to 
the  civil  liablity  section  provides  that  an 
individual  agent  would  still  remain  liable 
for  any  willful,  or  malicious  violation 
of  the  act.  However,  if  an  unauthorized 
disclosure  were  made,  which  was  not 
willful,  and  which  occurred  while  the 
agent  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  the  Government  would  be 
liable  for  damages. 

The  final  proposal  would  not  affect  the 
disclosure  provisions,  but  would  correct 
an  incredible  source  of  delay  in  the  sum- 
mons provision  of  the  act,  26  U£.C. 
7609. 

During  the  course  of  a  tax-rdated  In- 
vestigation. IRS  agents  may  issue  an 
administrative  summcms  for  a  taxpayer's 
books  and  records  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  party,  for  example,  a 
bank,  an  attorney  or  an  accountant. 
Under  present  law.  the  taxpayer  will  re- 
ceive advance  notice  and  has  an  auto- 
matic right  to  stay  performance  for  the 
summons  until  IRS  can  get  a  court  order 
to  enforce  it.  Until  the  summons  is  en- 
forced in  court,  the  investigation  is 
delayed.  Often  that  takes  up  to  a  year. 
One  automatic  stay  lasted  33  months. 
The  average  is  9  months.  Of  course,  when 
additional  records  are  sought  in  an  on- 
going investigation,  the  same  delays  can 
occur.  A  routine  case  can  be  stretched 
interminably  imder  these  conditions. 
What  is  most  disturbing  about  this  is 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  stay  compliance  never  intend  to 
challenge  the  summons  in  court.  Indeed, 
over  80  percent  of  those  who  stayed  com- 
pliance did  not  even  appear  in  court  to 
argue  against  enforcement. 

The  proposed  bill  still  requires  advance 
notice  to  the  taxpayer.  It  still  allows  the 
taxpayer  to  challenge  the  summons  in 
court.  However,  it  is  the  taxpayer  who 
must  go  to  court  to  seek  the  stay.  This 
can  still  be  easily  done  by  filing  motion 
papers  provided  by  IRS  along  with  the 
notice.  However,  it  is  no  longer  an  auto- 
matic delay.  This  proposed  procedure  Is 
similar  to  what  Congress  provided  for 
every  other  Federal  investigative  agency 
under  the  Financial  Privacy  Act. 

Our  subcommittee  hearings  were  in- 
vestigative in  nature.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings,  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
to  make  changes  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
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spread  of  narcotics  in  this  country  is  a 
true  national  emergency.  But  like  any- 
thing that  persists  long  enough  we  learn 
to  live  with  it.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid 
is  happening  to  the  American  public  and 
Government  when  it  comes  to  the  drug 
trade.  The  public  has  been  concerned 
and  the  Government  has  offered  new 
strategies  and  agencies  for  over  a  de- 
cade. After  awhile  it  simply  is  no  longer 
front  page  news.  Like  death  and  taxes, 
we  have  come  to  accept  the  widespread 
availability  of  narcotics  as  an  inevitable 
if  disagreeable,  fact  of  life. 

In  December  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  com- 
pleted an  extremely  valuable  series  of 
hearings  examining  the  drug  dilemma. 
The  subcwnmittee  sought  not  only  to  se- 
cure a  full  understanding  of  drug 
trafficking  operations  but  also  to  identify 
what  we  are  doing  wrong,  what  we  are 
not  doing  at  all,  and  what  steps  we  can 
take  unmediately  to  improve  drug  law 
enforcement  activities. 

The  composite  picture  that  derives 
from  these  5  days  of  hearings  is  of  a 
multi  billion  dollar,  worldwide  business 
which  is  so  large  and  so  sophisticated  in 
its  operations  that  present  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  are  simply  overwhelmed  in 
trymg  to  combat  it.  It  is  an  illicit  busi- 
ness that  generates  upwards  of  $50 
billion  in  revenues  a  year.  The  demand 
for  drugs  is  so  pervasive  and  the  poten- 
tial profits  for  dealers  so  great  that  for 
every  trafficker  caught  and  convicted 
there  is  a  quick  replacement  and  the  flow 
of  drugs  continues  uninterrupted.  Drugs 
have  become  perhaps  our  No.  1 
growth  industry  and  entrepreneurs  from 
all  walks  of  life  want  in  on  the  action. 

For  the  citizens  and  government  of 
Florida  there  is  no  room  for  resigned 
complacency  about  the  narcotics  inva- 
sion. As  a  Senator  representing  Florida 
I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  Incredible 
scope  of  drug  trafficking  and  its  effects 
m  my  State.  Florida  is  on  the  front  line 
in  the  drug  war.  Florida  is  where  the 
smugglers  land  and  the  murders  occur 
and  the  Illicit  doUars  buy  everything  in 
sight.  Drugs  are  the  largest  retail  busi- 
ness in  South  Horida  with  an  estimated 
annual  gross  value  of  $7  billion.  In  1979 
there  were  60  narcotics  related  murders 
in  south  Florida.  Tons  of  illegal  drugs 
and    billions    of    narco    dollars    move 
through  the  State  every  year.  The  drugs 
have  their  poisonous  effect  throughout 
the  country  while  the  money  corrupts 
the  State's  economy.  Florida  has  been 
characterized  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  as   a  drug  disaster   area  and   in 
looking  at  the  Florida  experience  we  see 
not  only  that  we  are  losing  this  battle, 
we  see  the  potential  price  of  defeat. 

Florida  is  an  obvious  funnel  point  for 
the  drug  trade.  With  its  thousands  of 
miles  of  shoreline  and  many  rural 
sparsely  populated  areas,  it  is  the  prime 
gateway  for  illicit  drugs  entering  the 
United  States.  As  Florida's  Attorney 
General  Jim  Smith  testifled  before  the 
Subcommittee.  "It  is  a  smugglers'  para- 
dise." Some  of  our  successful  law  en- 
forcement efforts  Illustrate  the  tremen- 
dous magnitude  of  the  drug  flow: 

"The   largest  single   cocaine   haul   in 
united  States  history  was  made  by  cus- 
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toms  officials  in  Fort  Lauderdale  in  Oc 
tober  of  1979—329  pounds  worth  $80  mil- 
lion. 

That  record  was  broken  48  hours  later 
m  Tampa  when  384  pounds  worth  $loo 
miUion  were  found  in  a  couple  of 
suitcases  in  the  back  of  an  airplane 

Seventy  percent  of  the  marihuana 
seized  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration in  the  United  States  in  1978 
was  impounded  in  Florida. 

Along  with  the  human  tragedy  for  the 
drug  user  and  the  violence  and  death 
that  accompany  narcotics  dealings  there 
is  another  consequence  of  drug  traffick- 
ing that  is  not  so  apparent.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  have  some  understanding 
of  the  potential  Impact  on  the  economy 
of  narcotics  profits.  When  concentrated 
in  a  particular  area,  such  as  is  the  case 
m  south  Florida,  Invested  narcotics 
wealth  can  become  a  dominant  factor  in 
a  local  or  regional  economy.  The  Infusion 
of  untaxed,  narco  doUars  can  eventually 
drive  out  the  honest  businessman  from 
some  segments  of  the  economy. 

Charles  Kimball,  a  noted  real  estate 
economist  who  has  investigated  this  phe- 
nomenon, portrayed  for  the  subcommit- 
tee a  truly  startling  situation.  Looking 
at  narcotics  revenues  which  are  mainly 
channeled  through  foreign-based  corpo- 
rations,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  funds 
involved  greatly  overshadow  traditional 
organized  crime  money  sources.  The 
growth  of  foreign  real  estate  investment 
activity  has  paralleled  the  Increased 
criminal  activity  in  the  traffic  of  narcot- 
ics. Mr.  Kimball  indicates  this  has 
reached  the  point  that  some  sectors  of 
the  Florida  real  estate  economy  are  in 
fact  dependent  on  funds  from  foreign 
sources. 

In  the  past  several  years  there  has  un- 
folded a  concerted  program  of  invest- 
ments under  which  many  large  income 
producing  properties  such  as  apartment 
buildings,  shopping  centers,  and  office 
complexes  have  been  acquired  on  behalf 
of  the  principal  financiers  of  the  nar- 
cotics business.  Mr.  Kimball  concluded 
that  in  the  past  year  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  total  new 
investing  activity  of  criminal  groups 
as  a  whole  and  especially  the  narcotics 
influenced  investors  will  readily  exceed 
$2.5  billion  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

ITie  legislation  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day is  only  a  first  step  in  attempting  to 
turn  the  tide  in  the  drug  war.  But  it  is 
a  very  important  step. 

A  persistent  theme  which  emerged  from 
the  permanent  subcommittee's  inquiry  is 
that  our  drug  law  enforcement  effort  is 
greatly  impaired  by  current  statute  and 
policies  that  have  effectively  removed  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  from  active 
participation.  The  type  of  information 
and  investigation  that  IRS  alone  can  de- 
velop is  essential  to  piercing  the  compU- 
cated  financal  dealings  of  the  big  time 
drug  operators.  Yet  we  now  have  the  as- 
tounding situation  that  IRS  is  for  all 
prwitlcal  purposes  not  assisting  other 
Federal  agencies  in  combating  illegal 
narcotics  operations. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  Con- 
gress took  necessary  steps,  in  light  of  the 
Watergate  disclosures,  to  Insure  the  pri- 
vacy of  tax  returns.  However,  the  un- 
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intended  effect  of  these  provisions  has 
been  to  prevent  the  sharing  of  informa- 
tion vital  to  law  enforcement.  By  placing 
restrictions  on  what  information  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  can  request 
and  greatly  complicating  procedures  for 
obtaining  such  information,  the  disclos- 
ure section  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  has 
served  to  greatly  encumber  the  effective 
pursuit  of  organized  crime.  A  number  of 
criticisms  have  been  leveled  against  the 
disclosure  provisions  by  law  enforcement 
officials. 

They  point  out  that  the  statute  makes 
it  difficult  to  obtain  IRS  assistance  In  in- 
vestigations that  are  pursued  jointly  by 
IRS  and  another  Federal  agency ;  that  it 
generally  prohibits  IRS  from  disclosing 
what  types  of  investigations  it  is  working 
on;  and  that  it  largely  prohibits  IRS 
from  disclosing  financial  information  to 
any  other  Federal  agency. 

Additionally,  the  Act  prevents  IRS 
from  disclosing  evidence  it  has  of  non- 
tax crimes  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency.  The  situation  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  catch-22  aspect  of  the 
law  which  requires  agencies  that  seek 
information  to  make  a  preliminary  show- 
ing to  a  court  or  to  tlie  IRS  but  at  the 
same  time  prohibits  IRS  from  giving  an- 
other agency  enough  information  to 
make  such  a  disclosure  request. 

The  statutory  situation  is  compounded 
by  the  quite  evident  decision  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  not  to  be  part  of 
the  Federal  crime  fighting  effort.  The 
subcommittee's  hearings  made  amply 
clear  that  IRS  is  not  eager  to  cooperate 
in  non-tax  law  enforcement  efforts.  The 
impediments  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
have  provided  a  convenient  foundation 
for  the  IRS  on  which  to  base  its  non- 
cooperation.  The  IRS  apparently  has 
concluded  that  tracking  down  the  waiter 
who  undei  reports  his  t'ps  or  the  baby- 
sitter who  fails  to  declare  her  earnings  is 
of  a  higher  priority  than  assisting  in  the 
uncovering  and  prosecution  of  major 
Ulegal  narcotics  operations. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  seeks 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  while  preserving  its  important  pro- 
tections against  misuse  of  tax  informa- 
tion. It  further  aims  to  get  IRS  back  on 
the  Federal  team  with  respect  to  drug 
law  enforcement.  In  regard  to  the  dis- 
closure provisions,  the  measure  provides 
that: 

IRS  will  share  with  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies  information  it  has  devel- 
oped on  nontax  crime: 

IRS  will,  within  statutory  limits,  make 
nonreturn  criminal  information  avail- 
able to  the  Justice  Department  in  a  time- 
ly maimer; 

Justice  Department  attorneys  shall  be 
able  to  have  access  to  returns  upon  a 
showing  to  the  courts  that  the  return  in- 
formation is  material  to  a  lawful  in- 
vestigation. 

In  addition  to  the  disclosure  reforms, 
the  legislative  package  amends  the  sum- 
mons provisions  in  order  to  end  needless 
delays  in  criminal  tax  investigations  and 
clarifies  and  revises  the  penalty  sections 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

If  the  growth  of  drug  trafficking  op- 
erations is  such  a  threat  to  this  Nation, 


as  I  am  convinced  it  is,  and  if  we  are  to 
reverse  our  current  failure  to  contain 
the  drug  trade,  there  can  be  no  higher 
priority  than  insuring  that  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  are 
dedicated  to  combatting  this  problem. 
With  its  unique  capabilities  and  infor- 
mation, it  is  vital  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  be  an  integral  partner  in  the 
drug  law  enforcement  effort.  Redirecting 
the  IRS  to  this  task  is  something  we  can 
do  right  now  that  will  materially  im- 
prove our  ability  to  fight  the  big  time 
drug  operators.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  will  have  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  administration. 

As  I  indicated,  this  package  of  bills 
represents  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to 
revitalize  our  offensive  against  the  drug 
trade.  In  the  coming  days  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  will  be  proposing  additional  legis- 
lation, based  on  the  permanent  subcom- 
mittee's hearings,  to  improve  our  drug 
law  enforcement  capability.  I  regard  this 
initiative  as  one  of  the  highest  priority 
and  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  I 
shall  continue  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
press  not  only  for  expeditious  action  on 
the  legislation  but  for  a  renewed  com- 
mitment against  the  drug  operators  by 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  structure.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  Senators  Nunn,  Percy. 
and  Chiles,  in  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  correct  a  legitimate  prob- 
lem in  our  law  enforcement  system. 

As  the  hearings  we  held  documented, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  once  a 
fruitful  source  of  information  in  lawful 
investigations,  no  longer  cooperates  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  in  Government  ef- 
forts to  amass  evidence  of  organized  or 
white-collar  criminal  activity. 

To  a  degree,  the  matter  is  one  of  at- 
titude within  the  IRS  itself,  and  there 
is  little  Congress  can  do  directly  to 
phange  that. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and  other  laws 
that  govern  the  fiow  of  information  be- 
tween ms  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  failed  to  resolve  the  tension 
between  appropriate  exercise  of  the  Fed- 
eral police  power  and  protection  against 
illegitimate  use  of  information  held  by 
the  Government. 

Clearly,  there  should  be  controls  on 
the  flow  of  information  from  IRS  to 
*  other  agencies.  The  1976  act  attempted 
to  provide  them,  by  requiring  a  court 
order  for  the  release  of  any  informa- 
tion submitted  voluntarily  to  IRS  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  taxpayer.  To  ease  the 
burden  on  the  courts,  however,  any  tax 
or  other  information  gained  by  "inde- 
pendent" IRS  investigations  may  be 
turned  over  upon  the  written  request  of 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  framework  erected  under  the  1976 
act  was  a  significant  effort  at  reform. 
But  the  problem  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  categories  of  tax  informa- 
tion has  proved  insurmountable  in 
practice,  with  the  result  that  nearly 
every  law  enforcement  request  must  now 
take  the  route  of  the  more  burdensome 
ex  parte  order  procedure. 


Another  disturbing  result,  though  no 
direct  fault  of  the  act  itself,  has  been 
the  marked  failure  of  the  IRS  to  turn 
over  of  its  own  accord  clear  evidence 
of  nontax  criminal  activities  to  agencies 
with  relevant  jurisdiction.  Ttie  power  to 
do  so  was  explicitly  granted  in  the  act. 
But,  because  of  severe  penalties  for  un- 
intentionally improper  disclosures,  IRS 
agents  have  evidently  been  reluctant  to 
volunteer  any  information,  regardless  of 
its  probative  weight  in  future  criminal 
acticms. 

The  Constitution's  silence  on  the  issue 
of  interagency  disclosure  of  sensitive  in- 
formation has  doubtless  compUcated  the 
necessary  task  of  achieving  a  deUcate 
balance  of  competing  interests.  Privacy 
and  effective  law  enforcement  are  both 
celebrated  in  our  fundamental  law.  but, 
in  this  case,  it  is  up  to  us,  guided  by  his- 
tory, to  accommodate  these  interests 
through  the  legislative  process.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act,  ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  law  are  warranted. 

The  peu;kage  of  amendments  we  have 
cosponsored  will  alleviate  the  unneces- 
sary difficulty  law  enforcement  officials 
have  experienced  in  their  attempts  to 
secure  IRS  information  for  legitimate 
investigations.  The  amendm«its,  which 
restrict  court  order  requirements  to  dis- 
closures of  tax  returns  and  required  fil- 
ings alone,  and  which  broaden  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  such  orders  may  be 
issued,  respond  appropriately  to  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  officials.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendments  would  require 
IRS  to  disclose  to  relevant  law  enforce- 
ment officials  nonreturn  information  in- 
dicating nontax  criminal  activity.  And. 
finally,  they  would  restructure  penalties 
for  improper  disclosure  of  tax  informa- 
tion by  allowing  a  "good  faith"  defense  in 
criminal  actions,  and  by  conforming  civil 
remedies  to  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act. 

These  are  all  welcome  reforms.  And 
while  I  have  several  concerns  as  to 
whether  the  definitions,  as  now  written, 
could  withstand  attempts  of  overzealous 
law  enforcement  officials  to  circumvent 
the  requirement  for  court  review  of  re- 
quests for  tax  returns,  I  believe  the 
changes  we  are  proposing  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  insuring  the  confiden- 
tiality of  tax  information,  and,  in  turn, 
the  integrity  of  the  tax  system. 

Any  request  for  IRS  information 
would  still  have  to  be  in  writing,  and 
would  still  have  to  fully  state  the  reascms 
why  the  information  was  material  to  a 
lawful  investigation  involving  a  specific 
nontax  criminal  statute.  Criminal  sanc- 
tions against  knowingly  improper  dis- 
closure would  be  swift  and  severe,  and 
would  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
employee  who  had  released  the  informa- 
tion. Civil  remedies  would  remain.  With 
these  and  other  safeguards  now  in  place, 
the  proposals  we  are  introducing  will  in- 
sure not  only  protection  of  the  public 
safety,  but  of  legitimate  privacy  inter- 
ests as  well.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  : 
S.  2406.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  housing  subsidies  for  the  el- 
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ent  law,  there  is  no  remedy  which  can 
sufficiently  assist  the  people  who  fall  into 
this  gap. 

What  I  am  proposing  will  enable  an 
additional  $20  million  of  section  8  "exist- 
ing housing  subsidies"  to  be  channeled 
during  fiscal  year  1981  into  develop- 
ments built  under  the  section  236  pro- 
gram. The  money  will  be  carefully  tar- 
geted so  that  only  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  currently  paying  in  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  their  incomes  for 
rent  would  be  able  to  receive  section  8 
subsidies. 

I  would  point  out  at  this  point  that  my 
bill  does  not  create  a  new  national  hous- 
ing program,  or  even  a  new  category  for 
Federal  assistance.  All  of  the  people  who 
will  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  my 
bUl  are  presently  eUgible  for  section  8 
coverage— the  problem  is  that  existing 
programs  are  so  structured  that  the 
people  I  am  seeking  to  help  are  not  re- 
ceiving section  8  help  in  sufBcient  num- 
bers. This  has  been  a  serious  problem  in 
my  State,  and  I  am  sure  each  of  my  col- 
leagues has  a  number  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  constituents  who  need  the 
relief  this  bill  provides.  I  view  this  bill 
as  a  "one  time  only"  response  to  a  situa- 
tion of  genuine  hardship— and  a  re- 
sponse which  is  very  much  in  keeping 
with  the  commitment  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  already  made  to 
provide  housing  assistance  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapi>ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  need  for  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  this  serious  gap  in 
our  housing  program.  My  bill  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  limited  response  to  what  I 
believe  has  been  a  seriously  overlooked 
problem,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  swiftly  to  help  this  hard-pressed 
category  of  elderly  and  handicapped 
people  living  in  Federal  housing  across 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2406 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  addition  to  any 
other  authority  to  enter  into  annual  con- 
tributions contracts  under  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1981  pursuant  to  section  8 
with  respect  to  units  which  are  in  projerts 
assisted  pursuant  to  section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  and  which  are  occu- 
pied by  elderly  or  handicapped  tenants 
whose  rentals  exceed  50  per  centum  of  their 
incomes.  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  but  aggregat- 
ing not  to  exceed  $20.000,000.".# 


I  have  exaiiined  existing  HUD  pro- 
snau  and  coticluded  that,  under  pres- 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2407.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  acquire,  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  or  otherwise, 
such  interests  in  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  or 
other  minerals  owned  by  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  needed  for  the  Verdi- 
gris River  and  tributaries  project,  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas,  and  the  project  for 


the  Shidler  Reservoir,  Salt  Creek,  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  acquire  any  interest  in  the  oil,  gas, 
coal  or  other  minerals  owned  by  the 
Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  necessary  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Verdigris  River  and  Shid- 
ler Reservoir  projects. 

The  Verdigris  River  project,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962,  Public  Law  87-874,  provides  for  the 
construction  of  five  reservoirs  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  water  quality  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes.  The  project  has  been  partially 
constructed  but  cannot  be  completed  un- 
less and  until  the  mineral  rights  at  cer- 
tain key  project  sites  are  acquired. 

Efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
tribe  for  the  sale  of  needed  mineral  rights 
at  the  Candy  Lake  project  site  have 
proven  unsuccessful.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  filed  a  "Declaration  of 
Taking"  for  the  subordination  of  min- 
erals on  April  26,  1979.  In  moving  to  dis- 
miss the  declaration,  the  Osage  Tribe 
maintained  that,  in  light  of  the  recent 
case  of  United  States  v.  Winnebago  Tribe 
of  Nebraska,  542  F  2d,  1002  (8th  Cir. 
1976)  the  United  States  is  not  authorized 
to  acquire  its  mineral  rights  without  a 
clear  expression  of  congressional  purpose 
to  permit  such  acquisition.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  declines  to  contest  this 
position.  Accordingly,  construction  of  the 
Candy  Lake  project,  on  which  $4,774,773 
has  been  expended  to  date,  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  congressional  action. 

Similarly,  acquisition  of  the  tribe's 
mineral  rights  is  necessary  for  comple- 
tion of  a  second  project  site,  Skiatook 
Lake,  and  for  Shidler  Lake,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-298.  The  United 
States  has  acquired  the  necessary  min- 
eral rights  for  construction  of  Skiatook 
Dam  and  has  expended  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  for  it.  However,  without  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mineral  rights  needed  for  the 
reservoir,  the  project  cannot  be  put  into 
operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  fully  in- 
tended to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  acquire  the  land  needed  to 
construct  and  maintain  these  flood- 
control  structures  in  the  original  au- 
thorizing legislation.  However,  because 
of  the  decision  in  the  Winnebago  case 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  acquire  the  oil 
and  gas  interest  from  the  Osage  Tribe 
to  complete  construction  of  these  proj- 
ects. I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  prompt 
action  on  these  important  flood  control 
projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2407 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire,  by  condemnation  proceedings  or 
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otherwise,  such  interests  in  the  oU,  gas,  coal, 
or  other  minerals  owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe 
of  Indians,  or  held  In  trust  for  said  Tribe, 
necessary  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Verdigris  River  and 
tributaries  project.  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  and  the  project  for  the 
Shidler  Reservoir.  Salt  Creek,  Oklahoma, 
authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966.« 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Prtor,  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  and  Mr. 
PracT) : 
8.  2408.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  re- 
lating to  former  Presidents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FORMER     PRESIDENTS     FACILITIES     ANT>     SERVICES 
REFORM    ACT    OF    1980 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Pryor  and  I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  appropriate  referral. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  statement  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  itself  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  one  that  Senator  Pryor  and 
I  submit  for  joint  introduction.  It  is  also 
being  cosponsored  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
and  Senator  Percy.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  place  limits  and  restrictions  on 
services  and  allowances  currently  pro- 
vided to  former  Presidents,  their  wives 
and  widows,  and  minor  children  In  order 
to  bring  this  au-ea  of  expenditure  back 
imder  control. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  has  jurisdiction  for 
all  of  the  support  programs  associated 
with  former  Presidents,  I  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  continuing  growth  of 
taxpayer  expenditures  in  this  area. 

COST  OF  FORMER  FTJESIOENTS  TO  THE  U.S.  TAXPAYERS 


This  fiscal  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
amount  the  UJS.  taxpayer  will  spend  to 
support  former  Presidents  exceeds  the 
amount  that  we  are  spending  on  the 
White  House  operation.  These  expenses 
have  escalated  from  approximately 
$64,000  in  1955  to  almost  $22,000,000 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1981.  These 
costs  include  pensions  and  office  allow- 
ances for  former  Presidents;  Secret 
Service  protection  for  former  Presidents, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  minor  children 
on  a  lifetime  basis;  and  the  rapidly  esca- 
lating cost  of  maintaining  the  Presi- 
dential Library  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  detailing  the  costs  of 
the  former  Presidents  to  the  US.  tax- 
payer be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  foUows: 


Fiscal  ynr 

Libraries 

Office 
allowincfis 

Swret 

Service 

protection 

Tot. 

Hscalyear 

Ubraries 

Oflict 

Stem 

Stnkt 

prolKbon 

TaM 

1955 

uman  Library  addition 

jover  Library  addition 

$63,745  .. 
64,853  .. 
74,836  .. 
142,536  .. 
168,057 
180, 140 
219,223 
294, 297 
325, 520 
380,251 
559,485 
611,966 
613, 745 
676,000 
312,000  .. 
1,406,808 
1,074,000  .. 

$63,745 

64,853 

74,836 

142,536 

328,057 

380,140 

469, 223 

594,297 

635, 520 

729,758 

970, 275 

1,135.988 

1, 195, 378 

1970 

1971 

Eisenhowef  Library  addition. 
1972 

Roosevelt  Library  addition... 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Truman  Library  addition 

1980  (estimated) 

1981  (projected)           .    ..      . 

1,980,855 
2, 252, 289 
1,610,000  . 
2,513,559 

882,000  . 
2,722,116 
2,  863,  457 
4, 542, 447 
6,409,380 
6, 297. 611 
7, 230, 486 
7,523,783 
2,667,000  .. 
9,545,000 
12,545,000 

335,000 

343,000 

727,617 
1,002.355  . 

3,IM3,47Z 

1956 

1957 

5.207,644 

1958 

418,000 

1,275,120  . 

1959 

$160,000  .. 
200,000  .. 
250,000  .. 

300,000  .: 

310.000  .. 

300.000 

310,000 

235,000 

235,000 

251,000 

5,  on,  679 

1960 

408,000 
60,000 
160,000 
'364,168 
390,000 
671,000 
771,000 

1,241,117 
979, 789 
1, 530. 144 
<  2, 924, 887 
4,679,489 
6,252,190 
7,187,582  .. 

4, 371. 233 

1%1 

3,903,246 

1962 

6,232.591 

1963 

9.69«,43S 

1964. 
1965. 
1966 

$49,507 
100,790 
289, 022 
346, 633 
390,298  .. 

11,367,100 
14. 153. 676 

1967 

18, 149, 365 

1968 

798,000 
853,860 

7.907,869 
8,461,418 

18,250,169 

T 

1,629,298 

21, 860, 271 

1969 

253,000 

527,552  .. 

H 

3,261,360 

<  Includes  $89,168  (for  office  allowances)  and  $717,976  (for  Secret  Service)  for  the  transition  quarter. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
letion  is  a  resiUt  of  3  days  of  hearings 
that  were  chaired  jointb^  by  Senator 
Pryor  and  myself  last  November.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  considering, 
with  the  advice  of  the  administration, 
the  precise  form  that  this  legislation 
should  take.  Essentially,  the  legislation 
would  help  control  the  proliferation  and 
escalation  in  the  cost  of  the  Presidential 
library  system;  it  would  limit  Secret 
Service  protection  to  periods  of  actual 
threat;  and  would  place  a  cap  on  the 
office  allowances  for  former  Presidents. 
Subsequent  to  the  hearings  that  Sena- 
tor Pryor  and  I  held  last  November,  I 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  tax- 
payers all  around  the  country  expressing 
the  view  that  some  reform  in  this  area 
is  long  overdue.  Prior  to  the  hearings  I 
also  received  considerable  mail— as  did 
many  of  the  other  Members — which 
raised  issue  with  some  of  the  question- 
able expenditures  made  by  former 
Presidents. 

This  bill  is  drafted  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  former  Presidents  are  private  citi- 
zens with  no  formal  Government  duties 
or  responsibilities.  It  is  drafted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  while  some  of  our  earlier 
Presidents  did  leave  office  and  die  penni- 
less, this  situation  no  longer  occurs  and 
in  fact  our  Presidents  leave  office  and 
accumulate  great  wealth.  It  is  also 
drafted  with  special  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  owe  our  former  Presi- 
dents security  from  physical  threats;  we 
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owe  them  an  adequate  pension  and  some 
financial  assistance  to  help  them  respond 
to  the  many  requests  for  information 
and  speeches  that  they  receive  resulting 
directly  from  the  fact  that  they  served 
in  the  highest  office  of  the  land. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  is  balanced 
to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  also  to  serve  the  taxpayers' 
interest  in  placing  controls  on  an  area  of 
runaway   Government  expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2408 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Former  Presidents 
Facilities  and  Services  Reform  Act  of  1980". 

OEt'lMU'lOMS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "former  President"  means  an 
incUvldual — 

(A)  who  has  held  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America; 

(B)  whose  service  in  such  office  has  termi- 
nated other  than  by  removal  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(C)  who  does  not  ctirrently  bold  such 
office; 

(2)  the  term  "Presidential  records"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  2201(2)  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  the  term  "personal  records"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  2201(3)  of  such 
UUe. 


TITLE    I— PRBSIDENTIAJL    LIBRARIES 

PRESIOEMTIAL     ARCHTVAI.     DEPOSITORIE8 

Sec.  101.  (a)  After  January  20,  1983,  no 
Presidential  archival  depository  may  be  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  2108  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Section  2107(1)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
"and  in  accordance  with  title  I  of  the 
Former  Presidents  Facilities  and  Semoea 
Reform  Act  of  1980". 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2203 
(f )  (2)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  Presidential  archival  depository  or 
another  archival  facility  operated  by  the 
United  States"  and  Inserting  "the  central 
Presidential  library  established  pursuaint  to 
section  102  of  the  Former  Presidents  Facil- 
ities and  Services  Reform  Act  of  1980". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2203 
(f )  (2)  of  such  title  is  repealed. 

CENTRAL    PRESIDENTIAI.    LIBRART 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  submit  to  the  (Congress  a  pro- 
soectus  for  the  establishment  of  a  central 
Presidential  library  for  the  deposit  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Presidential  records  of  former 
Presidents,  except  as  provided  for  in  section 
104  of  this  title,  aind  such  personal  records 
and  other  papers  and  historical  materials 
relating  to  such  former  Presidents  as  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  may  accept 
for  deposit  under  section  2107  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code.  The  prospectus  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  Ubrary  wUl  be  estab- 
lished In  a  phased  manner  in  order  to  allow 
for  expansion  to  permit  the  deposit  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Presidential  records  of  former 
Presidents,  except  as  provided  for  In  section 
104  of  this  title,  and  such  personal  records 
and  other  papers  and  historical   materials 
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COVERAGE 

Sec.  104.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  only  to  the  Presidential  records  of 
those  individuals  whose  term  of  office  as 
President  occurred  after  January  20,  1969, 
and  for  whom  a  Presidential  archival  deposi- 
tory is  not  established  pursuant  to  section 
2108  of  title  44,  United  States  Ck>de,  on  or 
before  January  20,  1983,  but  shall  apply  in 
any  case  to  all  those  Presidential  records  for 
wlaich  the  Federal  Government  has  title. 

TITLE  n— FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

SPOUSAL  PENSIONS 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (e)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
retirement,  clerical  assistants,  and  free 
mailing  privileges  to  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  25.  1958  (72  Stat.  838:  3 
U.S.C.  102  note)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  The  spouse  of  a  deceased  former 
President  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  a  monetary  allowance  at 
a  rate  per  annum,  payable  monthly  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  equal 
to  two  thirds  of  the  rate  which  is  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  former  President. 
The  monetary  allowance  of  such  spouse — 

"(1)  commences  on  the  day  after  the  for- 
mer President  dies; 

"(2)  terminates  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  such  spouse — 

"(A)   dies;  or 

"(B)  remarries  before  becoming  60  years 
of  age:  and 

"(3)  is  not  payable  for  any  period  during 
which  such  spouse  holds  an  appointive  or 
elective  office  or  position  In  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  rate  of  pay  other  than  a  nominal 
rate." 

OPPICE  AND  STAFF  FOR  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  retirement,  clerical  assistants, 
and  free  mailing  privileges  to  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25.  1958  (72 
Stat.  838;  3  U.S.C.  102  note)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Ad- 
ministrator') is  authorized  to  provide  to 
each  former  President,  upon  request,  neces- 
sary services  and  facilities,  including — 

"(A)  one  suitable  office,  not  to  exceed 
4.000  square  feet  in  area,  appropriately 
equipped  with  furniture,  furnishings,  office 
machines  and  equipment,  and  office  sup- 
plies, as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  former  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee  orovided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (c),  at  such  place  within  the  United 
States  as  the  former  President  shall  desig- 
nate; 

"(B)  payment  of  the  comoensation  of 
members  of  an  office  staff  designated  by 
the  former  President  at  rates  determined 
by  the  former  President  which  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
persons  receiving  compensation  as  members 
of  an  office  stafl'  of  a  former  President 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment except  for  purposes  of  chanters  81, 
83.  87.  and  89  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

"(C)  payment  of  travel  expenses  and  sub- 
s'sfence  allowances.  Incli'dlng  rental  of  Gov- 
ernment or  hired  motor  vehicles,  found  nec- 
essary by  the  former  President,  as  author- 
ized for  persons  employed  intermittently  or 
for  persons  serving  without  compensation 
under  section   5703  of  such   title: 


"(D)  communications  services  found  nec- 
essary by  the  former  President;  and 

"(E)  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(f)  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  501  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
payment  of  expenses  for  necessary  printing 
and  binding. 

"(2)  Any  Federal  employee  may  be  de- 
tailed to  the  office  staff  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent on  a  reimbursement  basis  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  involved. 
An  employee  detailed  to  the  office  of  a  for- 
mer President  shall  be  responsible  only  to 
the  former  President  for  the  performance 
of  his  duties  during  the  period  of  such  de- 
tail. An  employee  detailed  under  this  sub- 
section is  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving his  allowances,  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  and  other  benefits,  an  employee 
of  the  agency  from  which  detailed,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  pay,  allowances,  and  benefits 
from  funds  available  to  that  agency.  The 
authorization  and  payment  of  such  allow- 
ances and  other  benefits  from  appropriations 
available  therefor  is  deemed  to  comply  with 
section  5536  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Each  former  President  may  desig- 
nate to  the  Administrator  an  assistant  au- 
thorized to  make  on  his  behalf  such  desig- 
nations or  findings  of  necessity  as  may  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  services 
and  facilities  to  be  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (b).". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
redeslpnated  as  subsection   (k). 

(2)  Such  section  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  subsection  (k)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections:. 

"(f)  Funds  provided  for  necessary  services 
and  facilities  for  a  former  President  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  activities  which 
are  the  direct  result  of  such  former  Presi- 
dent having  held  the  office  of  President. 
Such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  partisan 
political  activities  or  income  generating  ac- 
tivities, except  that  a  former  President  may 
use  such  funds  for  the  preparation  of  his 
memoirs  if  the  former  President  signs  an 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  which  provides  that  such 
memoirs  will  only  be  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Public  Printer  in  accordance  with 
section  1345  of  title  44,  United  States  Code. 

"(g)(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  provide  necessary  services  and  facilities 
to  a  former  Vice  President  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his 
office.  Such  services  and  facilities  shall  be  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  services 
and  facilities  provided  to  a  former  President 
under  subsection  (b).  Each  former  Vice 
President  shall  be  entitled  to  conveyance 
within  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
and  possessions  of  all  mail  matter,  including 
airmail,  sent  by  him  under  his  written  auto- 
graph signature  in  connection  with  his  prep- 
arations for  winding  up  of  his  official  duties 
as  Vice  President. 

"(2)  No  funds  for  necessary  services  and 
facilities  provided  to  a  former  Vice  President 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  partisan 
political  activities  or  income  generating 
activities. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  expend  no 
funds  for  the  provision  of  services  and  facil- 
ities under  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  former 
President  at  any  time  beyond  90  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  former  President 
dies. 

"(i)  By  March  1  of  each  year,  each  former 
President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committess  on  Appropriations  ol 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  concerning  activities  carried  out 
with  the  assistance  of  the  funds  for  neces- 


sary services  and  facilities  provided  under 
this  Act. 

"(J)(l)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (g) ,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  with  respect  to  a  former 
President  and  former  Vice  President  a  total 
of  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
term  of  a  former  President  expires,  except 
that  no  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
clause  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
until  the  day  on  which  such  term  expires. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  each  former 
President,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services — 

"(A)  $300,000  for  each  of  the  first  four 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  term  of  a  former  President 
expired; 

"(B)  $250,000  for  the  fifth  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  term  of  a  former 
President  expired:  and 

"(C)  $200,000  for  the  ninth  and  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  term  of  a  former 
President  expired. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( b ) 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who  is  a  for- 
mer President  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  Ije 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services — 

"(A)  $300,000  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
this  subsection  is  enacted; 

"(B)  $250,000  for  the  fifth  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  subsection  is 
enacted:  and 

"(C)  $200,000  for  the  ninth  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  this  subsection  is  enacted. 

"(4)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  for  each  former  President 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  charges  for 
furnished  services,  space,  quarters,  mainte- 
nance, repaiis  or  other  facilities  made  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  in  accord- 
ance with  section  210(J)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  use.  490(J)),  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  each  succeedine  fiscal 
year.". 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act  of  1963  (3  use.  102  note)  is 
repealed. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ATTTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  except  that  with 
respect  to  any  one  Presidential  transition  not 
more  than  $2,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  services  and  facili- 
ties to  the  President-elect  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect under  section  3.  The  President 
shall  include  in  the  budget  transmitted  to 
Congress,  for  each  fiscal  year  in  which  his 
regular  term  of  office  will  expire,  a  proposed 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.". 

PUBLICATION   OP    PRESIDENTIAL   MEMOIRS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Chapter  13  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1345.  Presidential  memoirs 

'The  Public  Printer  shall  cause  to  be 
prtnted  as  many  copies  of  the  memoirs  of 
a  former  President  who  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  under  subsection  (f )  of  the  first 


section  of  tbe  Act  of  August  25,  1958  (72  Stat. 
838)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  such  memoirs.  Such  memoirs 
shall  be  distributed  and  sold  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  in  accordance  with 
chapter  17  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"1345.  Presidential  memoirs.". 
TITLE      ni — PROTECTION      OF      FORMER 
PRESIDENTS,      FORMER      VICE      PRESI- 
DENTS, AND  the:r  families 
Secret  Service  Protection  Authorized 
Sec.  301.  Section  3056  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  be- 
ginning with  "protect  the  person  of  a  former 
President"  through  "declined"  and  Inserting 
in   lieu   thereof   "protect   the   person   of   a 
former    President    and    the    person    of    the 
spouse,  widow,  widower,  or  minor  cbildi^n 
of  a  former  President  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 302  and  303  of  the  Former  Presidents 
Facilities  and  Services  Reform  Act  of  1980; 
protect  the  person  of  a  former  Vice  President 
in  accordance  with  section  304  of  such  Act; ". 
protection  period 
Sec.  302.  (a)  On  or  after  the  effective  date 
of   this   title,   no  Secret   Service   protection 
shall  be  provided  to  a  former  President  or 
to   the   spouse,    widow,    widower,   or   minor 
child  of  any  such  former  President,  unless 
such  protection  is  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  or  is  extended  or  reinstated  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with 
section  303. 

(b)  The  Secret  Service  Is  authorized  to 
protect  the  person  of  a  former  President  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  for  a  period 
of  eight  years  Ijeglnning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  or  the  date  on  which  such 
individual  becomes  a  former  President, 
whichever  is  later,  and  for  such  additional 
periods  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
authorize  under  section  303.  The  Secret  Serv- 
ice is  authorized  to  protect  the  person  of  the 
spouse  of  any  former  President  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  to  the  extent  that 
such  protection  is  incidental  to  the  protec- 
tion of  such  former  President  or  if  such  pro- 
tection is  authorized  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  303.  The  Secret  Serv- 
ice is  authorized  to  protect  the  person  of  the 
widow,  widower,  or  minor  child  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  becomes  a  former  President  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  if  such  pro- 
tection is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  such  section. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     ADDITIONAL     PROTECTION 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  After  the  expiration  or 
termination  of  Secret  Service  protection  to 
a  former  President  or  the  spouse,  widow, 
widower,  or  minor  children  of  a  former 
President,  and  after  a  period  of  time  has 
passed  since  the  expiration  or  termination  of 
such  protection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  authorize  the  reinstatement  of  such 
protection  for  one  six-month  period  upon 
a  finding  that  a  serious  threat  warranting 
such  protection  exists  to  the  individual. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  extend  Secret 
Service  protection  reinstated  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  provided  under  section  3056 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  or  under  section 
302  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  for 
additional  consecutive  six  month  periods 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  individual 
desiring  such  protection  and  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  advisory  committee  established 
by  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  major  presidential  or  vice  presi- 
dential candidates"  approved  June  6,  1968 
(82  Stat.  170;  18  U.S.C.  3056  note). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  any  request  for  the  extension  of 
Secret  Service  protection  for  additional  six- 


month  periods  to  the  advisory  ooaunlttee 
referred  to  in  subaecUon  (s)(2).  Tbe  ad- 
visory committee  shall  review  all  such  re- 
quests with  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory 
Panel  on  Secret  Service  Protection  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c)  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ita 
decisions  regarding  the  extension  of  Secret 
Service  protection. 

(c)(1)  There  is  established  tbe  Advisory 
Panel  on  Secret  Service  Protection,  whlcb 
shall  consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  iq>- 
polnt  to  the  Advisory  Panel — 

(A)  three  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  except  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Secret  Service: 

(B)  three  individuals  who  are  prominent 
leaders  In  State  and  local  Uw  enforcement: 
and 

(C)  three  promlneot  citizens. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
shall  serve  for  a  6  year  term,  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  members  first  appointed  shall 
expire,  as  determined  by  the  Comptroller 
General  at  the  time  of  appointment,  tbne 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  three 
years. 

(3)  Five  members  of  the  Ad  viator  Panel 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Advisory  Panel  shall  not  affect  its  authority. 

(4)  The  Advisory  Panel  shall  review  re- 
quests for  Secret  Service  protection  received 
under  this  section  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  advisory  committee  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  as  to  whether 
such  requests  should  be  granted. 

(6)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
who  Is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-18  under  the  General 
Schedi'le  under  section  5332  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day,  including 
traveltlme,  such  member  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  iierformance  of  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Panel.  A  member  of  the 
Advisory  Panel  who  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  PaAel  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
perfcH^nance  of  their  duties. 

PROTECTION    FOR    FORMER    VICE    PRESmENTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secret  Service  Is  au- 
thorized to  protec";  the  person  of  a  former 
Vice  President  if  such  protection  Is  authcw- 
ized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  "Hie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
authorize  the  provision  of  Secret  Service 
protection  to  a  former  Vice  President  upon 
the  written  request  of  such  former  Vice 
President  and  upon  a  finding  that  a  serious 
threat  warranting  such  protection  exists  to 
such  former  Vice  President.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  authorize  the  provision 
of  such  protection  for  a  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Vice  Presidential  term 
of  such  former  Vice  President  expired  and 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  ye«r  In 
which  such  term  expired. 


effectxtb  date 
Sec.  305.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1981.  except  that  after  the  date  of 
enactment  the  comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  i^polnt  the  Advisory 
Panel  on  Secret  Service  Protection  estab- 
lished under  section  303  (c) . 

Sectton-bt-Section  Analysis 

FORMER   presidents  FAdLITIES  AND  SOtVICES 
REFORM    ACT   OF    1B80 

Definitions 
Section  2  defines  "Former  President"  and 
adopts  the  definitions  of  "Presidential  rec- 
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(Mtls"  and  ' 

Presidential 
2301). 

TITLE 


I  ersonal  records"  found  In  the 
flecords  Act  of  1978   (44  VS.C. 

-PSESmENTIAL  LIBRARIES 


Preside'  itial  archival  depositories 


Section  101 
tablisbment 
pository 
tory  provisions 
quires  that 
val  materials 
be  in 

makes  the  central 
place  where 
deposited. 


Section  101  prohibits  the  es- 

3f   a   Presidential   archivcU   de- 

undfr  the  current  archival  deposi- 

after  January  20.   1983;   re- 

a^ceptance  of  Presidential  archi- 

by  the  Administrator  of  GSA 

with  this  legislation:   and 

Presidential   library   the 

Presidential  records  are  to  be 


accordi  nee 


Ceni  ral  Presidential  library 


Section  102 
Presidential 
created  after 
related  papei^ 
temporary 
a    facility 
pending 
facility. 

Section  102 
brary  to  be 
and  designed 
would  limit 
search 
able  for 

The  bill 
technical 
dential 
established  a 
tlon  services 


This  Section  creates  a  central 

1  Ibrary  for  Presidential  records 

January  20,  1981,  and  for  other 

The  bill   would  permit   the 

stdrage  of  any  such  materials  In 

ot  ler    than    the    central    library 

completion  of  the  central   library 


purpo!  es 
•  muse  im 


ass  stance 


muse  ims 


Section 
President 
stantlally 
dential  recorc^ 
istratlve 
dentiary  v 
terials  shall 
guards   that 
dential  Records 


hlsi  orical, 
vail)  e 


TITH 


The  use 
sctlvlties  and 
ties  are 
for  the 
the  receipt 
are  paid  into 

The    Sectiob 
President  to 
March  1.  on 
year  and 
expenses  of 
Vice  Presiden 
Publicatic  n 


Section  203 
President 
for  the 
printed  by 
and  dlstrlbutjid 
tendent  of 


cho  )se8 


tie 
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would  require  the  central  11- 
cfnstructed  in  a  phased  manner 
to  permit  expansion.  The  bill 
he  space  for  archival  and  re- 
as  well  as  the  space  avail- 
displays. 
wc|uld  authorize  the  provision  of 
to   any   private   Presi- 
or  libraries  that   may   be 
well  as  provide  for  duplica- 
and  a  lending  program. 
Dispos  il  of  Presidential  records 

10:  .    Section    103    requires    each 
dui  ing  his  time  of  office  to  sub- 
cot4plete  the  disposal  of  his  Presi- 
which  no  longer  have  admin- 
informational,    or   evi- 
The  disposal   of  these  ma- 
made  under  the  same  safe- 
:urrently    exist    in    the    Presl- 
Act  of  1978. 


Coverage 
Section  104}  Title  I  of  the  bill  shall  take 
effect  on  Jan.iary  21,   1983.  but  shall  cover 
Presidential   i  ecords  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  1  las  title. 


II — FORMER  PRESIDENTS 


Spousal  pensions 

Section  20: .  Section  201  establishes  the 
pension  of  a  widow  of  a  former  President 
at  a  rate  whl(  h  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
rate  which  a  ormer  President  would  receive. 
This  section  c  ITectlvely  Increases  the  widows' 
pension  from  the  current  amount  of  920,000 
to  approximai  ely  Me.OOO. 

Office  am  staff  for  former  Presidents 

Section  202  A  staff  allowance  of  $300,000 
a  year  is  pro  Ided  to  be  reduced  over  time 
to  a  celling  ol  820O.0O0.  The  Section  provides 
that  each  fon  ler  President  would  be  entitled 
to  one  office  )  ot  to  exceed  4.000  square  feet 
in  size  with  s  pace  charges  and  pensions  ex- 
cluded from  tfce  ceiling. 

funds   for   partisan   political 

for  income-generating  activi- 

The  funds  could  be  used 

of  memoirs  provided  that 

t^e  sale  of  such  memoirs 

he  Treasury. 

also    requires    each    former 

lubmlt  a  report  each  year  by 

lis  activities  in  the  preceding 

$750,000  for  transition 

former  President  and  former 


01 


prohi  (ited 
prepai  itlon 
f  1  Dm 


aut  lorizes 


of  Presidential  memoirs 

In  those  cases  when  a  former 

to  use  his  office  allowance 

preparation  of  memoirs  they  will  be 

Government  Printing  Office 

and  sold  by  the  Superln- 


Dc  cuments. 


TTTLE   ni — PROTECTION    OF    FORMER    PRESIDENTS. 
FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENTS.  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Secret  Service  protection  authorized 
Section  301.  Section  301  amends  Title  18 
U.S.C.    3056    to    make    the    protection    pro- 
visions conform  with  this  legislation. 
Protection 
Section   302.   The   Secret   Service   will   be 
authorized  to  protect  a  former  President  for 
8  years  and  protect  the  spouse  of  a  former 
President  for  the  same  period  of  time  to  the 
extent  the  protection  of  the  spouse  is  inci- 
dental   to    the    protection    of    such    former 
President. 

Authorization  of  additional  protection 
Section  303.  After  the  expiration  or  ter- 
mination of  Secret  Service  protection  to  a 
former  President  or  the  spouse,  widow, 
widower,  or  minor  children  of  a  former 
President  such  protection  may  be  reinstated 
for  one  six-month  period  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  a  serious 
threat  exists  warranting  such  protection. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
authorized  to  reinstate  protection  for  six- 
month  periods  for  this  category  of  individ- 
uals upon  a  finding  that  a  serious  threat 
exists.  However,  in  order  to  make  such  pro- 
tection continuous  for  successive  six-month 
periods  a  written  request  from  the  individ- 
ual seeking  such  protection  and  a  finding  by 
the  advisory  conunlttee  that  such  protection 
was  warranted  would  be  required.  The  advi- 
sory committee  will  receive  recommenda- 
tions of  a  nine  member  advisory  panel 
established  in  this  section. 

Protection  for  a  former  Vice  President 
Section  304.  Secret  Service  will  be  au- 
thorized to  protect  a  former  Vice  President 
only  during  the  transition  period  If  the 
former  Vice  President  makes  a  written  re- 
quest for  such  protection  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  makes  a  finding  that  a 
serious  threat  exists  that  would  warrant 
such  protection. 

Effective  date 
Section    305.    Section    305    establishes    an 
effective  date  of  October  1,  1981,  for  Title  III. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Former  Presidents  Facilities  and 
Services  Reform  Act  of  1980. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  control  the 
more  than  $18  million  being  spent  this 
year  for  Presidential  pensions,  oflBce 
staff  allowances,  Presidential  libraries 
and  Secret  Service  protection  for  former 
Presidents  and  their  families. 

It  would  establish  a  central  Presiden- 
tial library,  place  ceilings  on  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  staffs  and  ofiBce  ex- 
penses of  former  Presidents,  and  limit 
the  duration  of  protection  for  former 
Presidents  and  their  families.  The  bill 
will  also  resolve  inconsistencies  between 
the  Former  Presidents  Act  and  the 
Transition  Act  by  removing  former  Pres- 
idents from  coverage  of  the  Transition 
Act  and  assure  that  Federal  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  partisan  political  or 
income-generating  activities. 

This  bill  was  developed  after  joint 
hearings  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Services,  which  I  chair,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
Postal  Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment, chaired  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 

Mr.  President,  these  services  and  ac- 
tivities are  very  expensive  and  the  cost 
is  growing.  In  fiscal  1980,  these  statu- 
tory programs  are  expected  to  cost  $18.3 


million  dollars,  an  amount  which  ex- 
ceeds the  appropriation  for  the  entire 
current  White  House  operation.  The  li- 
braries are  expected  to  cost  over  $9  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1980  and  the  protection  will 
require  almost  S8  million.  A  decade  ago. 
In  fiscal  1970,  library  costs  were  less 
than  $2  million  and  protection  costs 
were  about  $730,000.  We  need  to  take 
some  action  to  control  these  costs. 

It  has  also  become  apparent  over  the 
last  several  months  that  the  American 
taxpayers  want  to  see  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures reviewed  and  where  appro- 
priate, reduced.  They  believe,  as  I  be- 
lieve, that  these  programs  must  not  be 
exceptions  to  that  rule. 

In  addition,  the  hearings  have  served 
to  call  attention  to  ambiguities  and  de- 
ficiencies in  the  current  statutes.  These 
weaknesses  have  been  noted  in  reports 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  I 
beheve  that  everyone  concerned  with 
the  statutes,  including  former  Presi- 
dents and  the-r  families,  will  welcome 
further  clarification  of  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes. 

The  review  of  these  statutes  has  been 
aimed  at  developing  good  public  policy. 
It  has  been  our  intention  to  enhance 
rather  than  diminish  the  Nation's  re- 
snect  and  affection  for  its  Presidents  and 
their  families. 

The  legislation  should  provide  for  bet- 
ter oversight  and  control  over  the  rapid 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures.  It 
maintains  and  improves  the  programs, 
while  also  responding  to  the  interest  of 
taxpayers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation favorable  consideration.* 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Chiles, 
Pryor,  and  Ribicokf  in  introducing  this 
important  measure  to  exert  control  over 
the  rapidly  growing  costs  of  providing 
for  our  former  Presidents.  This  year 
these  costs  have  for  the  first  time  ex- 
ceeded the  White  House  appropriation, 
and  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  are 
that  they  will  rise  even  higher. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
pledge  my  support  for  all  of  the  bill's 
provisions.  I  will  work  closely  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  coming  months  to  re- 
fine certain  aspects  of  the  bill  and  to 
carefully  studv  the  views  of  the  former 
Presidents — whose  views  have  been  re- 
quested but  not  yet  received — the  cur- 
rent administration,  and  eminent  ex- 
perts in  this  field.  We  will  examine  such 
questions  as  whether  it  would  be  unwise 
to  alter  the  current  policy  of  regional 
dispersion  of  Presidential  libraries, 
whether  adequate  protection  would  be 
provided  to  our  former  Presidents  under 
the  mechanism  set  forth  in  the  bill,  and 
whether  any  of  the  ceilings  on  allow- 
ances would  place  undue  hardship  on  the 
ability  of  these  individuals  to  meet  their 
public  obligations. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations,  however, 
I  do  support  the  thrust  of  this  measure, 
commend  Senator  Chilcs  and  Pryor  for 
their  initiative,  and  feel  that  it  is  vital 
to  launch  a  bipartisan  effort  to  bring 
this  portion — and  every  portion — of  the 
Federal  budget  under  tighter  control,  in- 
cluding congressional  allowances.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmoh,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  378,  a  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of 
Government. 

S.  1867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dtjrenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1867,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  al- 
lowable for  expenses  incurred  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  motor  vehicle  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  Government 
employees  determine  reimbursement  for 
use  of  their  vehicles  on  Government  busi- 
ness. 

S.  3270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2270,  a  bill  to  reorganize,  simplify,  de- 
regulate, and  consolidate  certain  element 
tary  and  secondary  education  programs 
in  order  to  provide  improved  State  and 
local  administration  of  the  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  22B2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2292.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  arson-for-proflt. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLTTTION    II B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Dobienici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenbercer),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rxbicoft),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickbr).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
119.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.. 
to  erect  a  memorial. 


SENATE  CONCX7RRENT   EESOLUTIOIf    60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jefsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  60.  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  61,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  382— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  WAGE  AND  PRICE  CON- 
TROLS 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  382 

Whereas  our  high  rate  of  Inflation  has 
eaten  away  the  savings  and  substance  of  our 
people; 

Whereas  some  anticipatory  wage  or  price 
adjustments  may  be  made  out  of  concern 
for  the  prospect  of  mandatory  government 
measures  to  control  inflation; 

Whereas  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols would  seriously  damage  our  balance  of 
payments; 

Whereas  leading  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration have  expressed  their  opposition  to 
wage  and  price  controls;  and 

Whereas  the  true  problem  of  inflation  lies 
not  In  the  wage-piice  spiral  but  in  govern- 
ment fiscal  and  monetary  policy :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Congress  does  not  Intend  to 
take  any  action  to  authorize  wage  and  price 
controls. 

OPPOSITION   TO    WAGE-PRICE   COMTSOI.S 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  over  2  years 
ago  the  President  identified  infla- 
tion as  a  serious  domestic  problem.  When 
the  current  administration  took  oCQce  in 
January  of  1977,  the  inflation  rate  was 
4.8  percent;  today  inflation  is  running  at 
approximately  18  percent  per  year.  Be- 
hind this  drastic  increase  in  our  infla- 
tion rate  has  been  the  traditional  Demo- 
crat philosophy  of  tax-spend.  Paced  with 
decisions  relating  to  the  economy,  ttie 
President  and  the  Democrat  Congress 
have  not  taken  steps  designed  to  reduce 
inflation.  Rather  than  fighting  to  hold 
down  the  growth  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, the  administration  has  created  two 
new  Cabinet-level  departments,  proposed 
an  $88  billion  energy  security  corpora- 
tion, established  an  energy  mobilization 
board,  signed  into  law  massive  increases 
in  the  social  security  taxes,  and  con- 
tinued on  a  course  of  increased  Federal 
regulation  of  the  private  sector. 

All  of  the  above  only  add  to  the  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  policy  of  bigger  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  hidden  deficits  which 
only  add  to  the  ravages  of  inflation.  The 
$15  billion  deficit  proposed  by  President 
Carter  in  January  of  this  year  may  in 


reality  approach  the  $40  billion  mark.  At 
a  time  of  economic  crisis  such  as  we  are 
witnessing  today,  this  sort  of  budgetary 
sleight-of-hand  is  unconscionable. 

Mr.  Carter  and  his  inflation  czar 
Alfred  Kahn  have  both  called  for  pri- 
vate sector  restraint  and  sacrifice  in  the 
fight  to  cut  inflation,  but  have  done 
precious  little  in  3  Vz  years  to  hold  down 
Government  growth.  Only  now,  in 
election  year  panic,  do  we  see  the  ad- 
ministration attempt  to  cut  the  budget. 
But  the  administration  has  not  told  us 
how  it  will  cut  the  budget,  at  the  very 
time  it  plans  to  increase  Pentagon 
spending.  Last  weekend,  we  saw  bu- 
reaucrats scrambling  to  see  where  their 
department  or  agency  could  reduce 
spending.  The  taxpayer  and  the  fixed 
income  individual,  both  of  whom  are 
hit  hardest  by  inflation,  deserve  more 
than  the  charade  they  are  being  given. 
Even  a  balanced  budget,  desirable  as  it 
may  be,  will  not  and  cannot  cure  the 
disease  of  inflation.  Pederal-deflcit 
spending  is  only  one  cause  of  inflation. 
The  other  is  the  escalating  increases  in 
the  price  of  energy.  This  60-percent 
hike  in  prices  of  oil  has  trickled  down  to 
affect  virtually  every  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Yet,  we  have  no  control  over  the 
prices  of  OPEC  oil  and  no  clear-cut  plan 
for  how  to  end  the  energy  crisis,  or  our 
dependence  on  OPEC  oil.  Although  the 
outrageous  OPEC  price  increases  cer- 
tainly have  not  helped  our  economic 
problems,  we  cannot  continue  to  blame 
OPEC  for  poor  budgetary  planning,  and 
for  bankrupt,  ineffective  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.. 

These  real  causes  of  inflation  have 
only  been  exacerbated  by  the  inflation- 
ary psychology  of  the  wage-price  spiral 
that  is  rampant  in  our  economy  today. 
Our  Nation  is  already  seeing  the  pre- 
emptive waves  of  wage  and  price  in- 
creases as  all  sectors  of  our  economy 
brace  for  controls.  As  businessmen  ex- 
pect their  costs  to  rise,  and  fear  con- 
trols are  on  the  way.  They  plan  to  meet 
these  "problems"  bv  raising  their  prices, 
which  only  adds  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
inflation. 

So  too,  as  prices  of  consumer  goods 
rise  and  are  expected  to  rise,  labor  un- 
ions demand  higher  wages.  Who  is  really 
to  blame  for  our  high  rate  of  inflation? 
Surelv,  Mr.  President,  not  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

CAKTEB   RESPONSE 

The  administration's  response  to  this 
problem  has  ben  impotent,  as  seen  in 
the  Alfred  Kahn  Coimcil  on  Economic 
Stability,  which  has  distinguished  it- 
self by  such  notable  acts  as  running  a 
costly,  futile  public  relations  show  urg- 
ing consumers  to  cut  down  on  red  meat 
because  the  price  is  too  high  or  other 
similar  absurd  acts.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  being  asked  to  accept  austerity 
as  a  national  policy,  and  apart  from  the 
PR  show  and  the  hieh  interest  rates 
policy,  the  administration  has  in  its  3  V4 
years  in  office  done  virtually  nothing  at 
all  to  strengthen  our  economy,  or  to 
give  business  and  labor  proper  incen- 
tives for  not  raising  prices  and  wages. 
The  American  people  have  given  Presi- 
dent Carter  a  free  ride  in  the  foreign 
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of  mandatory  controls,  namely,  the  ad- 
ministration's wage  and  price  guidelines, 
inforced  by  the  threat  of  withdrawing 
Federal  contracts  from  employers  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  guidelines. 

I  said,  on  June  26,  that  President 
Carter's  threat  to  withhold  CSovemment 
contracts  from  firms  which  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  guidelines  is  unthinkable, 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  because  it 
constitutes  mandatory  controls  without 
express  Congressional  authorization. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  ad- 
ministration's case  in  this  dispute,  thus 
encouraging  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  Government  contract 
"Sword  of  Damocles"  over  the  head  of 
every     contractor,     subcontractor     and 
union  in  the  country.  Policies  like  these 
merely  hurt  the  very  same  people  the 
administration   professes   to   champion. 
Because   the  President  lacks  express 
authority    to    impose    controls,    we    are 
likely  to  see  increased  incidents  of  con- 
fusion, legal  haggling,  plus  a  great  fear 
of  imminent  imposed  controls.  The  fear 
of  impending  wage,  price  and  credit  con- 
trols is  already  leading  business  to  jack 
up  their  prices  for  as  much  as  they  can 
get  before  controls  hit,  and  banks  to  lend 
more  monev  at  higher  interest  rates.  It 
is  also  leading  workers  to  demand  high 
wage  increases.  The  doubts  concerning 
wage-price  controls  only  exacerbate  the 
inflationary  spiral  and  psychology.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  had  enough  of  this 
problem.  It  is  time  for  us  to  act  respon- 
sibly and  either  "flsh  or  cut  bait"  on  the 
issue  of  wage  and  price  controls.  It  is 
time  to  face  the  issue  squarely,  and  voice 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue.  All 
indications  point  to  the  administration 
requesting    authority   to   impose   wage, 
price  and  credit  controls  as  a  means  of 
"outlawing"   inflation   or,   put  another 
way,  of  simply  treating  the  symptoms  of 
poor  economic  policy. 

Controls  on  our  economy  are  ill-ad- 
vised and  the  taxpayer  deserves  more 
than  election  year  antics  when  it  comes 
to  solving  our  No.  1  domestic  crisis. 

DOLE    RESOLTTTIONS 

Accordingly,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  offering  this  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution and  hopes  that  his  colleagues  will 
give  it  their  full  support.  I  am  also  sub- 
mitting today  in  the  Senate  an  identical 
concurrent  resolution  which  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  bv  Congressman 
Rhodes,  the  Republican  leader.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  share  the  con- 
cern over  the  preemptive  wage  and  price 
increases  being  seen  today,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  and  act  decisively  to  stop  these  an- 
ticipatory wage-price  increases.  These 
resolutions  would  simply  state  once  and 
for  all  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  establishing  mandatory  wage- 
price  guidelines.  These  resolutions  are 
desperately  needed  to  stop  the  inflation 
psychology  which  is  running  rampant 
throughout  economy  today. 

By  adoption  of  these  resolutions  we  will 
make  clear  our  feeling  that  mandatory 
wage  and  price  guidelines  should  not  be 
imposed  without  express  congressional 
authorization.  Mr.  Carter  cannot  impose 
controls.  These  resolutions  will  also  aid 
in  allaying  the  fears  of  business  and 


labor    that    mandatory    controls    are 
imminent. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
refuses  to  address  the  real  causes  of  in- 
flation, the  least  we  in  the  Senate  can 
do  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rumor  and 
speculation  surrounding  the  issue  of 
controls.  While  these  resolutions,  if  acted 
favorably  upon,  caimot  cure  inflation, 
they  can  at  least  help  to  mollify  the  in- 
flationary psychological  climate  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  tell 
the  businessman  and  worker  that  we  will 
not  prevent  him  from  making  a  fair 
proflt  or  a  fair  wage,  by  arbitrary,  un- 
workable wage  and  price  controls. • 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
81— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.    DOLE    submitted    the    following 
concurrent   resolution,   which    was   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  high  rate  of  Inflation  has 
eaten  away  the  savings  and  substance  of  the 
American  people; 

Whereas  anticipatory  wage  or  price  adjust- 
ments are  being  made  out  of  concern  for  the 
prospect  of  mandatory  government  measures 
being  imposed  to  control  Inflation; 

Whereas  leading  members  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  expressed 
their  opoosition  to  wage  and  price  controls 
and  their  resolve  not  to  impose  them: 

Whereas  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols would  seriously  damage  the  economy, 
and  would  not  permanently  halt  Inflation; 
and 

Whereas  inflationary  expectations  need  to 
be  reversed.  Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  by 
the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representati.es 
concurring) .  that 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  take  any  action  to  authorize 
wage  and  price  controls. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrXTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RES0T7RCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  3,  1980,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  climatic  effects  of 
carbon  dioxide  buildup  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Over  the  past  20  years,  measure- 
ments of  the  atmospheric  levels  of  trace 
gases  have  detected  a  pronounced  in- 
crease in  carbon  dioxide  (CO  J  concen- 
trations. While  the  increases  to  date  are 
not  viewed  by  scientists  as  significant  to 
the  climatic  balance  of  the  globe,  a  steady 
increase  in  the  level  of  CO,  concentra- 
tion for  an  additional  25  to  50  years  un- 
der current  trends  would  be  a  source  of 
serious  concern  to  climatologists. 

The  increase  in  CO.,  concentration  is 
thought  to  be  directly  tied  to  the  ever 
increasing  burning  of  fossil  fuels  such 
as  oil.  natural  gas,  and  coal.  Since  plants 
extract  CO ,  from  the  atmosphere  to  pro- 
mote their  growth,  increased  uses  of  wood 
and  other  biomass  without  reforestation 
and  replanting  could  also  have  some  im- 
pact on  CO .  concentrations. 

Because  of  the  efforts  to  provide  in- 
creased production  of  energy  through  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram,  the  Committee  on   Energy   and 


Natural  Resources  has  scheduled  this 
hearing,  to  commence  at  10  am.  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  0£Bce  Build- 
ing, to  examine  the  interrelationships  of 
energy  production  and  the  buildup  of 
the  CO.,  concentration  in  the  atmosphere. 
Inquiries  regarding  the  hearing  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Russell  Brown  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-2366.« 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESOURCES  AND 
MATERIALS  PRODUCTION 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Resources  and  Ma- 
terials Production  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  5 -year  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leasing  schedule  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Amendments  of  1978. 

The  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
March  18  and  20  at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  regarding  these  hearings 
should  be  directed  to  Thomas  L.  Laugh- 
lin  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
2564.« 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL   RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  the  revised  schedule  of 
hearings  on  the  Geopolitics  of  Oil  which 
will  be  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

On  March  11,  at  8:30  a.m.,  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  a  briefing  on  the  Indus- 
trialized Consumers.  The  briefing,  which 
will  be  closed  to  the  public,  will  be  held 
in  Room  S-407  of  the  Capitol. 

On  March  13,  at  10  a.m.,  the  commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Geopolitics 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  Honorable  James 
R.  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  will  be  the 
witness.  Dr.  Schlesinger  will  testify  on 
the  national  security  implications  of  re- 
cent developments  in  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110,  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

On  March  20,  at  8:30  a.m.,  the  commit- 
tee will  hold  a  briefing  on  the  Less  Devel- 
oped Countries.  The  briefing  will  be  in 
room  S-407  and  will  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. Witnesses  at  the  March  11  and  March 
20  briefings  will  include  representatives 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

On  March  28,  at  9:30  a.m.,  the  com- 
mittee will  conclude  the  first  phase  of  its 
briefings  on  the  Geooolltics  of  Oil  with  a 
global  a.<!sessment  by  Adm.  Stansfleld 
Turner,  Director  of  the  Central  InteUi- 
gence  Agency.  The  hearing  will  examine 
the  political,  economic,  and  military  fac- 
tors which  are  likely  to  affect  the  global 
supply,  demand,  and  price  of  oil  for  the 
next  10  to  20  years.  The  hearing,  which 
will  be  held  In  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

For  further  information  on  the  com- 
mittee's schedule  of  hearings  on  the  Geo- 
politics of  Oil,  contact  James  Z.  Pugash, 
staff  counsel,  at  (202)  224-0611,* 


SUBCOMMITTES  OK  ANTmiUST,  MONOFOLT,  AITO 
■UOniKSS  RICBT8 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  B4r.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Monop- 
oly, and  Business  Rights  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  concentrati<m  in  the  book 
publishing  and  book  selling  industries  on 
Thursday,  March  13,  1980.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5110  of  the 
Dirksen,  Senate  Office  Building.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1980.  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  title  m,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  of  the  bill  S.  1388,  the 
"Omnibus  Geothermal  Energy  Com- 
mercialization Act,"  concerning  geo- 
thermal leasing  and  development  in  the 
proximity  of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. The  committee  will  hear  from 
representatives  of  the  administration. 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  1:30  pjn.,  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Questions  about  this  hearing  should 
be  directed  to  Lee  Wallace  at  224-443 !.• 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  MUST 
NOT  BE  USED  AS  A  POLITICAL 
TOOL 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  news  media  has  reported  over 
the  weekend  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration is  seriously  considering  a  deliber- 
ate policy  of  reducing  the  pensions  of 
America's  older  persons,  retired  people, 
and  disabled  citizens.  What  is  worse. 
President  Carter's  advisers  have  sug- 
gested that  he  cut  the  social  security 
checlcs  and  retirement  income  promised 
to  millions  of  Americans  by  Executive 
flat,  rather  than  by  obtaining  a  new  law. 

The  Carter  people  have  proposed 
changing  the  way  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  is  calculated  as  a  quick  fix  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  by  an  estimated 
$3  billion  annually.  Present  law  pro- 
vides that  payments  to  social  security 
recipients  and  Federal  retirees  wiU  be 
adjusted  upward  with  each  major  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  However, 
President  Carter's  advisers  would  renege 
on  this  promise  by  changing  the  makeup 
of  the  inflation  index. 

In  particular,  it  is  argued  by  the  Presi- 
dent's staff  that  housing  and  home  loans 
should  be  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  Consumer  Price  Index.  They 
argue  that  retired  persons  do  not  buy 
many  homes  and  should  not  be  com- 
pensated for  housing  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  at  these 
suggestions.  I  believe  it  is  an  outrage  for 
anyone  to  suggest  that  the  major  burden 
of  reducing  the  Federal  budget  should  be 
dumped  on  the  very  group  of  Americans 
who  are  already  suffering  the  most  from 
rising  prices. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  at  the  de- 
vious way  in  which  the  President's  ad- 
visers would  have  him  cut  the  future  re- 
tirement income  of  older  Americans.  Do 
they  ask  that  he  go  to  Congress  and  seek 
approval  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people? 


No.  They  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent change  the  rules  by  a  swipe  of  his 
pen. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  callous  scheme 
for  penalizing  the  elderly  in  America.  It 
is  unworthy  of  a  constitutional  democ- 
racy. It  smacks  of  law  by  decree,  not  rule 
of  law. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago,  in  1976,  that 
Congress  decided  to  remove  the  sweep- 
ing powers  which  the  President  had  to 
control  the  economy  under  what  are 
known  as  the  national  emergency  stat- 
utes. In  this  way,  the  Congress  thought 
it  was  getting  a  handle  on  the  Imperial 
Presidency. 

Now,  the  Carter  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  grab  dictatorial  control  over  the 
economic  livelihood  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  by  making  what  they  call 
a  mere  administrative  adjustment  in  the 
cost-of-living  index. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  minor 
technical  change  designed  to  update  or 
improve  the  accuracy  of  the  indexing 
system.  It  is  a  major  policy  decision 
aimed  at  deliberately  cutting  Federal 
payments  to  older  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  a  national  policy  that  would 
be  set  in  place  without  any  public  debate. 

The  Carter  administration  is  thinking 
of  cutting  the  benefits  at  the  very  time 
retired  persons  need  higher  incomes  the 
most.  Sure  it  sounds  like  a  lot  to  give  a 
13-percent  cost-of-living  increase  to 
social  security  beneficiaries.  But  their 
actual  living  expenses  have  gone  up  far 
more  than  that.  The  average  social  secu- 
rity benefit  is  only  $280  a  month. 
Thirteen  percent  of  $280  means  very 
little  when  you  compare  it  with  the  mas- 
sive increases  in  home  heating  and  elec- 
tricity costs,  food,  clothes,  and  other 
necessities  in  life. 

If  a  social  security  retiree  is  lucky,  he 
or  she  will  get  $30  a  month  additional 
benefits  under  the  cost-of-living  clause. 
The  actual  living  costs  of  that  person 
have  gone  up  $75  or  $100  a  month,  with 
home  electricity  and  heating  bills  eating 
up  anywhere  from  $50  or  more  each 
month.  In  other  words,  the  typical  re- 
tired person  is  going  to  fall  behind  even 
with  the  small  cost-of-living  increase  the 
law  promises  him.  Yet  Mr.  Carter's  ad- 
visers would  begrudge  retired  persons 
even  this  small  relief. 

It  is  not  as  if  most  retired  persons 
were  miUionaires.  There  are  over  30  mil- 
Uon  retired  workers  and  dependents,  and 
3  miUion  disabled  persons,  who  receive 
social  security  payments.  The  average 
annual  benefit  of  retired  persons  is  under 
S3,400  and  the  average  armual  benefit  of 
disabled  recipients  is  about  $3,840.  These 
are  poverty-level  incomes. 

Moreover,  these  increases  have  been 
promised  to  older  persons.  Their  retire- 
ment incomes  are  not  a  gift  from  a  gen- 
erous government. 

These  citizens  have  earned  their  re- 
tirement incomes.  They  have  paid  far 
their  benefits.  The  working  man  and 
woman  has  paid  social  security  taxes  off 
the  top  of  their  salaries.  Their  employers 
have  made  contributions  to  the  social 
security  system  for  them  and  their  sala- 
ries were  adjusted  downward  to  make 
up  for  the  employer's  payments. 
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In  order  to  prevent  this  President,  or 
any  other  President,  from  destroying  the 
retirement  hopes  of  social  security  and 
Federal  retirees  in  this  cheap  manner, 
I  am  drafting  legislation  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  changing  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  without  congres- 
sional approval  if  the  change  would  ad- 
versely impact  on  retired  or  disabled 
persons.  I  will  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
next  day  or  two. 

We  have  no  room  for  dictators  in 
America,  and  I  hope  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Congress  will  join  with  me 
in  preventing  unilateral  Presidential  ac- 
tion which  would  be  so  harmful  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  We  cannot  allow  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  to  be  used  as  a  parti- 
san political  tool.* 
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HIS  BEATITUDE,  METROPOLITAN 
THEODOSIUS,  PRIMATE  OF  THE 
ORTHODOX  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  His  Beatitude,  the 
Most  Blessed  Theodosius,  to  be  with  us 
this  morning  to  offer  the  prayer.  I  fer- 
vently hope  his  eloquent  and  inspira- 
tional words  wUl  instill  in  all  of  us  the 
steadfast  spirit  and  sense  of  purpose  so 
needed  in  these  difiBcult  times,  and  par- 
ticularly on  this  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  the  Hostages.  He  reminds  each  of  us 
of  oiu"  need  for  spiritual  guidance,  under- 
standing, and  wisdom. 

His  Beatitude  is  well  known  and  re- 
vered in  my  State,  where  he  served  with 
great  distinction  as  the  archbishop  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  from  1967  to  1972.  The 
archbishop  was  consecrated  in  1967,  and 
after  his  work  in  Alaska  served  for  5 
years  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1977  he  was 
elected  to  the  esteemed  position  of  head 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  all  North 
America,  the  first  American-bom  bishop 
to  hold  that  office.  Alaskans  are  thankful 
for  his  spiritual  leadership  in  our  State 
and  proud  of  his  accomplishments.  And  I 
know  my  fellow  Alaskans  join  me  in 
wishing  him  well  in  his  important  work 
and  look  forward  to  his  future  visits  to 
our  State.* 


to  March  23,  1980.  However,  beginning 
on  March  15,  the  KCT  can  begin  to 
refuse  to  accept  new  freight  over  the 
Rock  Island  system.  Without  an  exten- 
sion of  this  service,  this  system  will 
simply  shut  down,  even  though  there  are 
a  number  of  companies  interested  in 
purchasing  parts  of  the  Rock. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  received  letters  of  intent  from  com- 
panies interested  in  purchasing  most  of 
the  Rock's  lines  in  Illinois.  However,  as 
of  today,  the  ICC  informs  me  that  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  received  one 
bona  fide  offer  to  purchase  any  of  the 
Rock's  Illinois  lines  from  potential  ac- 
quiring carriers. 

While  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  acquiring  these 
lines,  all  of  those  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations need  some  additional  time  to 
firm  up  offers  and  then  time  to  con- 
siunmate  these  transactions. 

I  cannot  see  the  sense  of  shutting 
down  service  when  there  is  an  interest 
in  acquiring  most  of  the  Rock's  lines  in 
Illinois.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of  al- 
most 3,000  Rock  Island  employee  jobs. 
Over  350  businesses,  which  receive  or 
ship  over  100,000  carloads  per  year,  would 
be  disrupted.  Commuter  service  would 
be  ended  for  14,000  daily  riders.  Whole 
communities  would  be  disrupted.  Numer- 
ous Illinois  companies  served  over  the 
lines  of  the  Rock  have  expressed  to  me 
serious  concern  about  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  interrupted  service  which 
could  result  in  reduced  production  lev- 
els, loss  of  company  jobs  and  the  poten- 
tial rise  in  product  prices. 

S.  2253  provides  a  transition  period 
during  which  companies  interested  in 
acquiring  portions  of  the  Rock  will  have 
that  opportunity  without  disruption  of 
the  communities  involved.  I  strongly 
support  continuing  temporary  ICC-di- 
rected  service  over  the  Rock's  lines  for 
45  days  after  the  enactment  of  S.  2253. 
I  urge  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  move  swiftly  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  a  shutdown  of  the  system.* 


March  11,  1980 
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THE  ROCK  ISLAND  TRANSI'HON 
ACT 

*  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  for  favorable  passage 
of  Senator  Ka«!sebatjm's  proposal  S. 
2253,  the  Rock  Island  Transition  Act.  I 
especially  commend  the  members  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  for  mov- 
ing swiftly  on  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion. On  February  20,  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Commerce's  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  in  support  of 
providing  additional  temporary  service, 
which  is  included  in  S.  2253,  over  the 
lines  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  b 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Since  last  September,  service  over  the 
7.000-mile  Rock  Island  system,  of  which 
295  miles  ot  track  are  located  in  Illinois, 
has  been  provided  by  the  Kansas  City 
Terminal  Railroad  Co.  under  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission-directed 
service  order.  This  service  will  continue 


TWENTIETH   ANNIVERSARY  OP 
KIDNEY  DIALYSIS 

*  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago  Sunday,  March  9,  1960,  at  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  a 
dramatic  event  in  the  history  of  health 
care  occurred.  On  that  day.  Dr.  field- 
ing Scribner,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Nephrology  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, together  with  surgeon  David 
Dillard  and  engineer  Wayne  Quinton, 
inserted  a  small  length  of  bent  teflon 
tubing  in  the  forearm  of  Clyde  Shields, 
who  was  dying  of  chronic  renal  failure. 
That  Teflon  device,  known  as  the  Scrib- 
ner shunt,  first  made  possible  the  long- 
term  treatment  of  patients  with  chronic 
kidney  failure  by  the  artificial  kidney. 
Two  other  patients  began  treatment 
within  the  following  2  months. 

Many  details  and  problems  of  early 
dialysis  techniques  and  technology  were 
first  worked  out  by  Dr.  Scribner  and  his 
team  on  these  three  patients.  Three  of 
the  original  six  patients  starting  treat- 
ment in  Seattle  in  the  first  2  years  of 
the  program  are  still  alive,  two  having 


received  a  transplant  after  many  years 
on  dialysis  and  the  third  now  in  his 
18th  year  on  dialysis. 

If  artificial  Iddney  treatment  is  taken 
for  granted  in  1980,  it  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  vision  of  Dr.  Scribner.  In 
addition  to  improving  the  shunt  over 
the  next  few  years.  Dr.  Scribner  and  his 
coworkers  have  descrit)ed  many  of  the 
complications  of  dialysis  treatment, 
have  developed  the  prototype  of  the 
single  patient,  automated  dialysis  ma- 
chines in  general  use  worldwide  today, 
have  developed  the  technique  of  peri- 
toneal dialysis  which  is  also  now  widely 
used,  and  have  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  both  the  science  and  art  of 
dialysis. 

In  addition,  in  1962,  at  the  urging  of 
Dr.  Scribner,  the  King  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Washington  State  Medical 
Society,  and  the  Seattle  Area  Hospital 
Council  cooperated  with  private  indi- 
viduals to  open  an  out-of -hospital,  free- 
standing community  dialysis  center  in 
Seattle  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  these 
patients.  This  center,  the  Northwest  Kid- 
ney Center,  served  as  a  prototype  for 
the  development  of  dialysis  units  aroimd 
the  world. 

As  with  many  new  technological  ad- 
vances, treatment  of  chronic  renal  fail- 
ure raised  great  controversy  in  the  early 
1960's.  The  new  technology  was  extreme- 
ly expensive,  and  many  kidney  special- 
ists remained  imconvinced  as  to  its  use- 
fulness. Concerns  about  the  high  cost  of 
the  initial  dialysis  techniques  led  first  to 
the  establishment  of  the  out-of -hospital 
dialysis  center,  and  eventually  to  the  use 
of  home  dialysis,  a  treatment  alternative 
which  was  found  to  be  beneficial  for  the 
majority  of  patients  with  kidney  failure. 
During  the  1960's  and  early  1970's, 
Senator  Magnuson  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
patients  with  end-stage  kidney  disease. 
Dr.  Scribner,  Dr.  Christopher  Blagg, 
and  Dr.  Jim  Mongan  were  key  aides  in 
our  efforts.  This  culminated  in  1972  when 
Public  Law  92-603  was  enacted  into  law 
which  extended  medicare  coverage  to 
people  under  65  needing  dialysis.  The 
Federal  Government,  through  the  medi- 
care ESRD  program,  now  pays  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  treatment  costs 
of  American  citizens  with  chronic  kidney 
failure. 

Public  Law  92-603  provided  funding  for 
dialysis  and  transplantation;  however, 
it  tended  to  discriminate  against  home 
dialysis.  Drs.  Scribner,  Blagg,  and 
others  urged  development  of  legislation 
to  encourage  home  dialysis.  Public  Law 
95-292,  which  I  cosponsored,  was  enacted 
in  1978.  It  was  designed  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  encourage  home  dialysis. 

While  it  is  commonplace  for  physicians 
to  save  Uves  and  to  feel  responsible  for 
the  health  of  their  patients,  there  are 
few  physicians  who  have  the  privilege  of 
developing  a  device  which  has  changed 
the  course  of  medical  science,  saving  lives 
on  such  a  wide  scale.  At  this  time,  there 
are  about  50,000  patients  in  the  United 
States  alive  because  of  kidney  dialysis 
and  transplantation,  and  more  than 
100,000  persons  around  the  world  alive 
today  who,  20  years  ago,  would  have  died 
from  chronic  renal  failure. 


It  seems  appropriate  today  to  honor 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  first  dialysis, 
and  the  guiding  light  behind  so  many  of 
the  developments  in  the  field  of  artificial 
kidney  treatment.  Dr.  Belding  H. 
Scribner.* 


PRESIDENT      ROYO      OP      PANAMA 

says    canal    legislation    is 
"unacceptabi;e" 

*  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  President  Royo  of  Panama  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Carter  in  which  he 
said  that  the  terms  of  the  Panama  Canal 
implementation  act  were  "unacceptable," 
"illegal,"  and  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  Carter-Torrijos  treaties.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  was 
supposedly  a  venture  in  joint  cooperation 
and  friendship,  these  charges  of  Presi- 
dent Royo  are  very  serious  and  obviously 
could  jeopardize  the  harmonious  work  of 
the  Commission. 

Despite  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
President  Carter  has  allowed  2  months 
to  pass  without  responding  to  the  letter 
from  President  Royo.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  sent  the  names  of  the  five  U.S.  Com- 
missioners for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  Friday.  I  under- 
stand that  the  nominees  testified  that 
the  President  had  not  yet  replied  to 
President  Royo. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  function  if  Panama 
considers  it  to  be  illegal?  Does  not  the 
Panama  Canal  now  operate  imder  the 
sovereignty  of  Psuiama?  How  can  we  ap- 
point Commissioners  when  Panama  feels 
the  very  Commission  on  which  they  serve 
to  be  illegal? 

Obviously,  this  matter  ought  to  be  rec- 
onciled before  the  Senate  confirms  the 
nominees  to  the  Commission.  At  the  very 
least,  the  Senate  ought  to  know  what 
President  Carter's  reply  is  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  consider  the  matter  intelli- 
gently. I  have  written  today  to  President 
Carter  asking  him  to  make  public  his 
reply  to  President  Royo  liefore  the  Senate 
considers  the  nominations  of  Messrs. 
Michael  Blumenfeld,  John  A.  Bushnell, 
John  W.  Clark,  Clifford  B.  O'Hara,  and 
William  Sidell  to  be  Panama  Canal 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter  to 
President  Carter  and  President  Royo's 
letter  to  Carter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1980. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  As  you  are  aware,  the 
nominations  of  Messrs.  Michael  Blumenfeld, 
John  A.  Bushnell.  John  W.  Clark.  Clifford  B. 
O'Hara  and  William  Sidell  to  be  Panama  Ca- 
nal Commissioners  have  been  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

On  January  8.  1980,  President  Boyo  of 
Panama  sent  an  ofDclal  letter  to  you  terming 
"illegaJ"  and  "unsuiceptable"  the  legislation 
under  which  these  gentlemen  are  being  ap- 
pointed. Inasmuch  as  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Is  Intended  to  be  an  Instrument 
of  cooperation,  it  appears  to  me  that  such 
disputes  should  be  resolved  before  the  Com- 
missioners are  confirmed.  Yet  at  Senate  hear- 


ings on  March  7,  the  nominees  atated  that 
the  trmted  States  Oovemment  had  made  no 
response  to  President  Boyo,  despite  the  pas- 
sage of  two  months. 

It  seems  to  me  that  bef<M«  the  Senate  can 
act  IntelUgently  and  wltb  dispatch  oa  this 
matter  Senators  ought  to  know  what  re- 
sponse the  U.S.  Oovemment  has  made  to 
President  Boyo.  I  do  not  seek  to  delay  con- 
firmation of  these  appointments,  but  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  your  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Boyo  be  made  available  to  Interested 
Senators  In  a  timely  fashion  preceding  Sen- 
ate debate. 

Sincerely, 


Pamaic*, 
January  10, 1980. 
Your  Exce'lency  Jimmt  Castkr, 
President  of  the  United  State*  of  Ametioa, 
White  House. 

Dear  President:  In  my  letter  of  11  July 
1979, 1  presented  to  you  the  objections  of  the 
Panamanian  Government  to  several  articles 
of  the  bUl  HB-111.  under  discussion  at  the 
time  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  violated 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  or  were  not  acceptable  because  they 
could  create  difficulties  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Although  amendments 
were  made  later  to  the  bill  which  after  It 
was  approved  was  registered  as  Public  Law 
96-70  of  27  September  1979,  most  of  the 
resolutions  to  which  I  objected  In  my  letter 
were  not  amended,  at  least  not  In  the  sense 
and  way  established  for  the  accurate  Imple- 
mentation of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
the  slgnees  of  the  treaty. 

Three  months  have  gone  by  since  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  and  during  this 
time  I  have  followed  the  course  of  the  works 
of  the  canal  operation,  mostly  aided  by  In- 
formation provided  by  our  officials  from  the 
Canal  Authority.  In  studying  and  analyzing 
this  Information.  I  have  become  aware  that 
facts  corroborate  my  government's  presump- 
tions regarding  the  unfavorable  conse- 
quences to  the  rights  and  Just  aspirations 
of  my  country  and  of  the  difficulties  In  the 
administration  of  the  canal  which  Inevitably 
would  result  from  some  dispositions  of  bill 
HB-111,  which  now  Is  Law  96-70. 

For  this  reason  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter,  with  the  main  purpose  of  submitting 
to  you  the  viewpoint  of  my  government 
and  the  Panamanian  people  regardmg  the 
aforementioned  situations.  We  do  this  In  an 
effort  on  our  part  to  see  that  good  relations 
and  mutual  understanding  prevail  between 
our  countries,  in  everything  related  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  first  and  most  general  observation  Is 
that  the  contents  of  Law  96-70  are  not  the 
legal  Instruments  for  the  implementation 
according  to  the  norms  and  basic  objectives 
of  the  1977  treaty.  The  treaty  established 
that  U.S.  rights-and  resoonslbilitles  were  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  specialized  government 
agency,  the  Panama  Canal  Conmjlsslon,  and 
that  the  Bepubllc  of  Panama  woiUd  as  a 
basic  principle  be  granted  a  growing  par- 
ticipation In  Ite  structure,  functioning,  ad- 
ministration, protection  and  defense  of  the 
canal,  as  established  In  Article  1.  Paragraph 
3  of  the  treaty.  Law  96-70  radically  differs 
from  the  concept  of  the  treaty  regarding  the 
Canal  Commission  by  making  It  Into 
an  executive  agency  ("aporopriated-fund 
agency"),  which  rigidly  binds  It  and  takes 
away  its  administrative,  economic  and  fi- 
nancial flexibility. 

A  series  of  dispositions  which  distorted  tHe 
nature  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis<aon 
have  been  derived  from  the  interpretation  of 
Law  96-70  which  is  contrary  to  the  treaty, 
as  was  agreed  by  both  parties.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  such  a  way  that  my  government 
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ernment over  the  limitation  of  funds  with 
which  Law  96-70  Jeopardizes  the  efBclent 
handling  of  canal  operations  by  the  com- 
mission. Because  it  was  created  as  an  execu- 
tive agency,  its  budget  appropriations  require 
approval  by  the  U.S.  Congress  (Section  1302. 
c,  1).  In  addition. 

Section  1302(C)  (2)  provides  that  no  funds 
will  be  accredited  for  us  by  the  Canal  Com- 
mission during  any  fiscal  year  exceeding  the 
commission's  income  during  said  period  plus 
any  available  balance  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  it  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Obvi- 
ously, the  objective  of  this  restriction  Is  to 
keep  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  contributing  to 
the  payment  of  canal  operating  expenses. 

To  further  tighten  this  financial  squeeze, 
the  House  of  Representatives  Budget  Appro- 
priations Committee  rejected  the  Inclusion 
of  two  appropriations,  of  (2  million  and  of 
$5.9  million,  in  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion's 1980  budget. 

To  be  charged  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
these  funds  were  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  defunct  Panama  Canal  Company 
that  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  30  .September  1979.  The  committee 
Ignored  the  fact  that  the  $5.9  million  would 
be  recovered  by  the  collection  of  moneys  owed 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Section  1303  (A)  of  Law  96-70  provides  for 
the  establishment,  effective  1  October  1979, 
of  a  Panama  Canal  contlneency  fund  of  $40 
million  to  cover  unexpected  expenses  and  to 
back  UD  aopropriations  to  insure  the  continu- 
ous, efficient  and  secure  operation  of  the 
canal.  The  same  committee  also  onposed  the 
approval  of  an  appropriation  to  finance  the 
fund,  maintaining  that  financing  should 
come  from  the  canal  tolls. 

The  committee  also  ignored  the  fact  that 
moneys  drawn  from  the  fund  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  commission  from  its  income. 

The  decisions  mentioned  above  render  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  helpless  on  those 
fortuitous  occasions  in  which  it  will  require 
funds  to  cover  unexpected  expenses  or  when 
the  actual  expenses  exceed  budgeted 
amounts. 

A  delicate  situation  might  develop  since 
the  dredging  of  the  canal  and  the  correction 
of  dangerous  curves  on  the  canal  route  are 
necessary  to  keeo  the  canal's  passageways 
permanently  efficient  for  the  transit  of  ships 
One  cannot  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  the  Interoceanic  waterway  already 
has  been  in  continuous  use  for  more  than 
6  decades  and  that  its  installations  have  de- 
teriorated, reouiring  constant,  intensive  and 
increasing  maintenance. 

Because  of  the  dispositions  of  Law  96-70 
which  negatively  affect  the  possibilities  of 
financing,  the  commission  might  find  itself 
in  the  position  of  adopting  highly  inconven- 
ient measures  such  as  decreasing  regular 
maintenance  activities,  deferring  the  com- 
pletion of  improvement  protects  that  are  be- 
ing studied  or  are  underway,  or  by  trying  to 
reduce  taxpayers  by  cutting  back  its  labor 
force. 

Contrasting  with  the  limitation  of  funds 
described  above,  the  United  States  has  the 
signed  obligation  to  maintain  the  waterway 
in  an  appropriate  condition  for  its  efficient, 
continuous  and  secure  ooeration  and  to 
transfer  the  canal  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
the  last  day  of  the  present  century  in  good 
working  condition. 

Noncompliance  or  negligence  In  fulfilling 
these  obligations  would  constitute  a  clear 
violation  of  the  treaty.  On  the  subject  of  pay- 
ments to  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty,  Law  96-70  also  does  not 
conform  because  it  specifies  that  the  Canal 
Commission  must  pay  from  Its  funds  the  $10 
million  In  public  services  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  is  going  to  provide  in  the  town- 
sites  where  US.  employees  reside. 

This  disposition  Is  unjust,  to  say  the  least, 
if  one  considers  that  this  expense  is  more 


than  covered  by  the  taxes  that  the  U.S.  canal 
workers  contribute  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Among  the  economic  compensations  to 
Panama  is  also  an  annual  payment  of  up  to 
$10  million — payable  from  the  surplus  in- 
come from  the  canal  operation — and  the 
commission's  expenses,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  amount  not  paid  in  any  given  year 
would  be  paid  with  the  surplus  from  future 
years.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  treaty 
this  last  provision  refers  only  to  any  pay- 
ment balance  pending  in  favor  of  Panama, 
and  that  no  Interpretation  of  Subparagraph 
C,  Paragraph  4,  Article  XII  could  be  carried 
to  the  extreme  |of  construing]  that  It  au- 
thorizes the  accumulation  of  losses  to  charge 
them  against  the  surplus  of  future  years. 

Nonetheless,  this  provision  has  been  trans- 
formed by  Law  96-70  into  something  totally 
contrary  for.  in  accordance  with  Section  1341 
(B),  previous  losses  will  be  counted  against 
any  year's  surplus.  There  can  be  no  more 
open  and  fiagrant  violation  of  the  treaty, 
since  it  only  mentions  "surplus  balances," 
while  the  legal  text  mentions  "accumulated 
losses." 

Regarding  this  same  economic  right  by 
Panama,  it  turns  out  that  the  treaty  takes 
into  consideration  the  commission's  "ex- 
penses," while  in  Its  Sections  1341(B).  1311 
(A)  and  1341(E).  Law  96-70  orders  that  no 
less  than  the  "costs"  listed  In  those  sections 
be  accounted  against  the  revenues  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  payment  to  Pan- 
ama. Expenses  are  generally  expenditures  in 
cash,  while  costs  go  beyond  that,  since  they 
Include  special  amounts,  such  as  deprecia- 
tion, reserves,  and  so  forth. 

This  listing  of  costs,  as  a  function  of  the 
commission's  expenses,  is  illegitimate,  par- 
ticularly because  its  final  result  might  repre- 
sent an  antijuridlcal  dissipation  of  an  eco- 
nomic right  that  emanates  from  the  treaty. 
Thoss  costs,  of  course,  do  not  represent  a 
small  amount.  According  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  administrator  to  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Panama  Canal  Subcommit- 
tee, the  1980  budget  allocations  increase 
some  of  those  costs  to  the  following  figures: 
(A)  $14.8  million  in  Interest  for  the  nonre- 
cov9red  U.S.  Investment  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal:  (B)  $16.7  million  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  the  employees'  anticipated  op- 
tional retirement,  in  accordance  with  the 
special  retirement  law — a  total  of  $31.5 
million. 

If  the  treaty  recognized  Panama's  right 
to  an  annual  payment  chargeable  to  the 
surplus  or  surplus  balances  between  reve- 
nues and  expenses  as  part  of  a  "Just  and 
equitable  retribution  for  the  national  re- 
sources It  has  dedicated  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning, running,  maintenance,  protection 
and  defense  of  the  canal"  (Article  xni). 
Panama  cannot  agree  to  the  solution  uni- 
laterally provided  by  Law  96-70,  which  visi- 
bly violates  the  treaty. 

What  this  law  has  done  regarding  the  sal- 
ary system  is  worth  noting  with  similar  em- 
phasis. It  has  removed  the  commission's  em- 
ployees from  the  "Pair  Labor  Standard  Act," 
which  recognized  the  salary  increases  agreed 
on  for  1980  and  1981 — these  increases  were 
higher  than  the  ones  now  established — with- 
out consulting  the  workers  and  without  their 
consent.  On  the  basis  of  this  regulation,  the 
Canal  Commission  has  put  into  effect  the 
labor  remuneration  system  that  the  Policies 
Coordinating  Board  approved  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  September  1979.  This  system 
creates  two  plans  and  two  different  pay 
scales  based  on  the  distinction  between  old 
and  new  employees. 

Purthermore,  Law  96-70  Section  1225  (B) 
(1)  (2) ,  establishes  that  as  of  1  October  1979. 
the  salary  for  new  canal  employees  must 
not  be  lower  than  $2.90  per  hour,  with  an 
annual  2-percent  increase.  This  provision 
does  not  agree  with  the  treaty's  stipulations 
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aimed  at  preventing  the  Impairment  of  labor 
conditions  and  terms  In  the  canal  area.  Fur- 
thermore, the  limitation  of  increases  to  2 
percent  per  year  is  unjustified. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  adjust  the  labor 
retribution  system  to  the  treaty's  stipula- 
tions. The  commitment  of  maintaining  the 
same  conditions  and  terms  of  employment 
that  existed  in  the  canal  area  before  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  must  be  ful- 
filled by  reestablishing  the  pay  scale  In  effect 
before  1980  and  1981  and  by  implementing 
a  unified  and  Just  salary  policy,  with  uniform 
pay  scales. 

Since  at  the  end  of  the  present  century 
the  canal  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  and  the  latter  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  running  it,  Panama's 
increasing  participation  in  the  administra- 
tion, protection  and  defense  of  the  canal, 
which  the  treaty  establishes,  Is  of  relevant 
significance  l>ecause  of  its  purpose.  Its  ob- 
jective is  not  only  the  training  of  Pana- 
manian personnel  in  all  aspects  of  the 
administration  and  functioning  of  the  canal 
so  that  this  transference  is  carried  out  "in 
an  orderly  and  efficient  manner,"  as  the 
treaty  itself  expresses. 

This  participation  is  also  aimed  at  having 
Panama  play  an  important  role  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  canal.  The  Joint 
organizations  that  the  treaty  establishes 
with  their  special  functions  materialize 
Panama's  right  to  participate  in  the  making 
of  decisions  connected  with  the  canal. 

Thus,  the  appointment  of  four  Pana- 
manian members  to  the  commission's  direc- 
tive board  and  of  a  Panamanian  assistant 
administrator  In  this  commission  consti- 
tutes Panamanian  Representation  at  the 
commission's  top  directive  levels,  which  the 
treaty  specifically  terms  "the  participation 
of  Panamanians  at  the  top  levels  of  the  com- 
mission's directorate."  The  Panamanian  di- 
rectors and  assistant  administrator  are  pro- 
posed by  Panama:  the  latter  even  has  the 
right  to  request  the  removal  of  any  of  the 
Panamanian  directors:  and  this  legally  con- 
firms their  role  as  representatives  of  Pana- 
manian interests  within  the  commission. 

Since  the  board  of  directors  and  the  posi- 
tions of  administrator  and  deputy  adminis- 
trator are  part  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, a  U.S.  Government  agency,  it  is 
within  U.S.  authority  to  appoint  them.  But 
the  Panamanian  directors  and  deputy  ad- 
ministrator do  not  lose,  by  reason  of  such  a 
technicality,  their  role  as  representatives  of 
the  interests  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Nevertheless,  Law  96-70  treats  those  offi- 
cials In  a  way  which  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  situation  drafted  by  the  treaty.  Section 
1102(B)  indiscriminately  states  that  the 
board  members  will  maintain  their  posts  at 
the  discretion  of  the  U.S.  President.  How- 
ever, this  cannot  be  true  of  the  Panamanian 
members,  because  the  treaty  contains  a 
special  procedure  for  their  removal. 

Section  1112(B)  of  the  law  establishes  that 
the  board  will  approve  a  "code  of  conduct" 
applicable  to  its  members  and  officials  and 
employees  of  the  commission  and  that  this 
code  will  contain  provisions  substantially 
the  same  as  certain  comparable  U.S.  laws  and 
Panamanian  legal  provisions. 

The  application  of  the  code  of  conduct  to 
the  Panamanian  directors  and  deputy  ad- 
ministrator violates  their  Jurisdictional 
status  which  the  treaty  grants  them  as  reore- 
sentatlves  of  the  Interests  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

This  violation  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  Section  1112(B)  has  estab- 
lished that  agreement  will  be  reached  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  In  which  each  na- 
tion will  agree  on  adopting  measures  to  in- 
sure that  the  board  members  will  comply 
with  the  "code  of  conduct." 

This  is  so.  because  Section  (B)  literally  in- 
sures, independent  of  such  agreements,  "the 
Jurisdiction  which  the  United  States  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  board  members." 


We  are  pleased  that  the  respective  U.S. 
membsrs  of  the  board  of  directors  have 
finally  been  appointed.  However,  the  exces- 
sive delay  In  designating  the  UJ3.  members 
has  delayed  their  action. 

And  since  the  Canal  Commission  was  sup- 
posed to  begin  functioning  without  interrup- 
tion last  1  October,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  board  of  directors,  we  have  proceeded  to 
make  decisions,  to  define  policies,  to  acquire 
obligations  and  to  effect  transactions  which 
the  Republic  of  Panama  should  have  been 
advised  of  and  which  their  representatives 
on  the  board  of  directors  should  have  con- 
sidered. 

To  bring  things  to  their  proper  course.  It  is 
necessary  that  upon  integrating  this  organi- 
zation, the  most  important  decisions,  on 
those  elements  adopted  as  of  1  October  be 
reviewed  to  agree  on  what  is  pertinent. 

In  addition  to  this,  given  that  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
of  the  administrator  and  deputy  adminis- 
trator were  not  specified  in  the  treaty,  the 
problem  arises  over  what  must  l>e  accom- 
plished by  the  two  parties,  to  conform  with 
the  method  of  execution  In  the  Joint  or 
bilateral  statutes  adopted  in  the  treaty.  It 
Is  inadvisable  that  the  respective  functions 
of  the  administrator  and  deputy  adminis- 
trator be  regulated  by  Informal  understand- 
ings that  would  have  a  permanent  effect,  or 
that  they  be  unilaterally  regulated. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the  admlnls' 
trator  and  deputy  administrator,  the  two 
most  prominent  posts  in  the  canal  adminis- 
tration, in  addition  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, function  in  the  Canal  Commission  as 
the  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
defunct  Panama  Canal  Company.  This  being 
so.  the  position  and  functions  of  the  latter 
were  transferred  to  the  deputy  adminis- 
trator. Furthermore,  the  deputy  adminis- 
trator Ifi  the  Republic  of  Panama's  repre- 
sentative in  the  highest  executive  branch  of 
the  canal  administration.  It  is  he  who  safe- 
guards the  interests  of  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  peoples,  of  the  United 
States  and  canal  tisers.  because  by  working 
in  concert  with  these  three  groups  he  guar- 
antees that  the  canal  will  serve  its  function 
as  an  international  transit  waterway. 

Consequently,  the  deputy  administrator 
must  have  immediate,  expeditious  and  con- 
stant access  to  all  components  of  the  canal 
administration  and  participate  In  all  the 
decisions,  both  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
and  re^onsibllltles,  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
Panamanian  Government  abreast  of  all  that 
it  is  entitled  to  know  as  a  partner  In  the 
canal  enterprise.  Therefore,  the  deputy  ad- 
ministrator must  be  free  of  any  obstacles  or 
hindrances,  particularly  regarding  docu- 
ments dealing  with  the  handling,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

The  most  important  matter  Is  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  essential  regulations  to  replace 
provisions  of  the  code  of  federation  regula- 
tions which  do  not  conform  to  the  new 
Jurisdictional  status  of  the  Interoceanic 
waterway.  These  regulations  deal  with  vir- 
tually all  or  at  least  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  the  canal  administration.  Such 
a  task  must  always  consider,  from  drafting 
initial  proposals  and  their  discussion  until 
their  final  adoption.  The  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  treaty  created  adequate  binatlonal 
organizations  with  this  aim  and  allows  the 
creation  of  others  of  a  special  nature  if 
deemed  advisable  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
here.  We  must  prevent  the  emergence  of 
dllTerences  and  controversies  once  the  new 
regulations  are  implemented,  because  It 
would  be  more  difficult  to  resolve  them  then. 

The  opportunity  hs^  arrived  for  desig- 
nating the  chief  engineer,  a  post  created  by 
Law  96-70,  alongside  that  of  the  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  commission.  Since  the 
treaty  provides  for  the  Increasing  participa- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  all  levels 
of  employment  of  the  commission,  it  would 
be  advisable,  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  to 


choose  a  Panamanian  citizen  for  this  posi- 
tion, because  Law  96-70.  after  creating  the 
office  of  ombudsman,  has  restricted  the  ap- 
pointment to  that  office  to  a  VS.  cltlBen. 

I  believe  some  final  considerations  are  In 
order  and  in  them  I  must  frankly  convey  my 
reflections  on  this  matter  My  participation 
in  the  decisive  phase  of  the  negotiations 
and.  from  a  different  level,  in  the  arduous 
process  of  ratifying  the  canal  treaty  in  the 
Senate  and  adopting  the  Implementing 
legislation  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
leads  me  to  make  the  clear  and  precise  pro- 
posal that  follows. 

The  known  objective  of  opponents  to  the 
treaties  in  the  Senate  was  none  other  than 
to  undermine  the  stipulations  which  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  the  Panamanian  people 
to  the  interoceanic  waterway  and  the  canal 
area.  The  congressmen,  In  turn,  for  identical 
objectives  Introduced  In  Law  96-70  articles 
which  seek  to  hinder  the  application  of  the 
treaty,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  or  im- 
peding the  Republic  of  Panama  from  ob- 
taining Its  legitimate  benefits  as  sovereign 
of  the  canal  territory.  But  their  attempt  was 
so  unwise  that  It  has  created  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  Canal  Commission's  ability  to 
administer  efficiently  and  properly  the  In- 
termarlne  waterway.  I  consider  that  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  VS.  legislators 
harms  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the  canal 
which  belongs  to  it. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  Law  96-70. 
on  which  I  have  had  to  dwell  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  in  the  face  of  the  specific  issues 
which  this  law  has  created  in  the  execution 
of  the  canal  treaty,  which  I  have  also  men- 
tioned. I  consider  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  undertake  specific 
efforts  to  produce  a  decisive  halt  to  the  un- 
wise practices  which  violate  the  treaty  and 
which  affect  their  implementation  and  the 
friendly  relations  to  which  we  are  bound  l>e- 
cause  of  our  close  connection  with  the  canal. 
It  is  not  possible  that  a  few  months  after 
the  Implementation  of  the  treaty,  forces  ad- 
verse to  the  community  of  Interests  that  we 
share,  are  causing  disruptions  and  offensive 
injustices  to  prevail — something  we  believed 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  call  upon  your  authority  as  President 
of  the  United  States  and  your  well-known 
attitude  of  understanding  toward  Panama, 
so  that  a  halt  to  this  wrongful  policy  of  dis- 
regarding Panamanian  rights  will  beccane  the 
rule  of  Ijehavlor  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  general 
reform  of  Law  96-70  and  drafting  of  new 
bilateral  agreements  In  those  areas  war- 
ranted. 

To  be  frank.  Mr.  Preeident.  I  must  state 
that  our  nation  has  not  waged  from  1901  to 
1977  a  tenacious  struggle,  leading  to  the 
sacrifice  of  blood — a  date  which  precisely  to- 
day we  commemorate  with  devotion — so  that 
the  important  achievements  of  the  recent 
treaty  will  be  denied  it  by  Law  96-70:  and 
if  such  a  denial  Is  maintained,  the  present 
and  future  generations,  no  doubt,  will  also 
struggle,  as  has  occurred  in  the  80  years  of 
this  century,  to  raise  the  banner  of  Justice 
to  achieve  the  genuine  sovereignty  which, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Tor- 
rlJos-Carter  treaties,  certain  U.S.  sectors, 
which  have  still  not  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  respect  of  the  dignity  of  the  Pana- 
manian people,  still  seek  to  disregard.  With 
the  certainty  that  you  will  make  the  neces- 
sary efforts  to  adequately  solve  the  situations 
which  prompted  this  note.  I  cordially  greet 
you.  your  friend.  Arlstides  Royo,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.* 


SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Howard  Baker  has  class.  The  true 
test  of  a  man  is  how  he  conducts  him- 
self in  the  face  of  adversity.  Howard 
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At  54,  Baker  stood  in  the  middle  range  of 
age  among  his  Republican  competitors — 
younger  than  Ronald  Reagan.  George  Bush. 
John  Anderson,  John  Connally  and  Bob 
Dole,  older  only  than  Philip  Crane — and 
about  the  age  at  which  presidents  historical- 
ly have  performed  successfully.  Because  of 
Reagan  the  question  of  ^e  has  received 
much  attention  this  year.  It  deserves  to. 

Reagan  would  be  the  oldest  person  ever 
elected,  and  would  begin  his  term  as  he  en- 
tered his  70s;  the  oldest  previous  occupant, 
Dwight  Elsenhower,  completed  his  eight 
years  in  office  Jtist  as  he  celebrated  bis  70th 
birthday. 

Par  from  being  a  question  of  "age-bat- 
ting" as  a  recent  New  Republic  article  sug- 
gested, and  therefore  a  bogus  issue,  the  mat- 
ter of  presidential  age  surely  stands  as  a 
legitimate  public  concern.  If  the  evidence  of 
our  eyes  in  seeing  our  recent  presidents, 
Including  Jimmy  Carter,  age  dramatically 
isn't  convincing,  the  record  of  their  health 
should  be.  The  strain  of  the  modem  presi- 
dency grows,  and  takes  Its  toll :  FDR  died  in 
office:  Ike  suffered  two  serious  and  In- 
capacitating attacks.  Ileitis  and  a  heart  at- 
tack: LBJ  quite  likely  would  not  have 
survived  a  second  term  (he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  almost  four  years  to  the  day  after 
leaving  office) :  Nixon  developed  a  near-fatal 
attack  of  phlebitis. 

No  one  can  predict  the  pressive  a  presi- 
dent will  face,  but  to  argue  they  don't  exist 
In  ways  unrelated  to  any  other  job  is  ab- 
sivd. 

And  Baker  was  not  a  lackluster  candidate. 
At  his  best,  he  was  capable  of  delivering 
a  stirring  speech:  his  closing  remarks  on 
why  he  sought  the  presidency  In  the  South 
Carolina  debate  of  a  week  ago  were  memo- 
rable. Yet  he  lost. 

Obviously,  he  didn't  catch  on.  but  why? 
Leaving  aside  the  questions  of  staff  or 
timing,  two  factors  suggest  themselves.  The 
first  Is  the  desire — the  need  almost— on  the 
part  of  both  press  and  public  to  find  a  fresh 
face.  This  year's  beneficiary  of  that  phe- 
nomenon is  John  Anderson.  The  second  In- 
volves Washington. 

For  much  of  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
the  statehouses  provided  the  springboard  for 
the  presidency — ^McKlnley,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Wilson,  Coolldge.  FDR  all  were  gover- 
nors. Then,  with  the  advent  of  national  TV 
and  Its  Impact  on  politicians  seen  regularly 
from  the  capital,  Congress  came  back  Into 
vogue — and  Kennedy.  Johnson.  Nixon.  Ford 
moved  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House. 
But  the  record  also  shows  that  congressional 
leadership  doesn't  translate  as  easily  Into 
presidential  success.  LBJ.  the  most  powerful 
of  modern  Senate  leaders,  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  another  skillful  Washington 
operator,  never  made  it  to  the  White  House 
on  their  own.  Carter's  election  last  time 
raised  the  possibility  the  pendulum  Is  swing- 
ing back  to  the  governors.  Baker  never  came 
close  to  Reagan,  the  former  California  gov- 
ernor. 

It's  no  secret  the  Carter  people  are  de- 
lighted at  Baker's  departure.  They  reckoned 
him  as  their  toughest  opponent,  and  Reagan 
as  their  easiest.  The  guess  here  is  they're 
right — and  that  while  the  Republicans  did 
not  prefer  Baker  in  the  winter,  they  may 
regret  they  don't  have  him  in  the  fall. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  tiar.  9, 1980) 

SnrATOR  Baker  Folds  His  Tkmt  With 

Character,  Courage 

(By  Hugh  Sidey) 

Anybody  who  has  sense  enough  to  get  out 

of  this  crazy  presidential  primary  business 

now  probably  is  smart  enough  to  be  a  good 

president.    Which    is    what    Sen.    Howard 

Baker  has  done,  and  he  Just  might  be  that 


kind  of  guy.  So  the  good  news  among  the 
bad  news  is  that  he  will  live  to  pay  off  his 
debts,  regain  his  vitality  and  try  again. 

"To  exit  is  devine."  Is  the  way  Pericles 
put  it.  or  maybe  it  was  Mr.  Dooley  thinking 
ahead  to  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley.  But  a  few 
politicians  have  heeded  that  wise  advice. 
They  listened  instead  to  characters  like 
Richard  Nixon :  "When  the  going  gets  tough 
...  it  is  tough  going."  That  does  not  seem 
quite  right,  but  It  Is  close. 

Somewhere,  as  this  Is  read.  Harold  Stas- 
sen.  his  hairpiece  glued  in  place  and  that 
faraway  look  fixed  on  his  lined  face,  is  ex- 
tending his  big.  warm  hand  for  the  13  mil- 
lionth time  to  a  startled  factory  worker, 
believing  dimly  that  somewhere  it  is  writ- 
ten durability  is  next  to  godliness.  Those 
who  see  Stassen  coming  get  the  kids  off  the 
streets  so  they  will  not  throw  snowballs. 
Forty  years  of  running  for  president  pro- 
duces strange  responses. 

Alben  Barkley  had  it  about  right  when 
he  said.  "A  fellow  who  decides  to  quit  may 
lose  a  little  dignity  but  that  Is  better  than 
losing  some  other  parts."  Actually  that  is 
not  recorded  anywhere,  but  the  boys  in 
the  Senate  cloakroom  who  remember  Bark- 
ley  attest  to  it. 

There  Is  a  rumor,  too,  that  in  the  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  late,  great  Vince  Lom- 
bardi  there  is  this  thought,  probably  from 
his  early  years  of  coaching:  "Show  me  a 
man  who  knows  when  to  quit  and  I'll  show 
you  a  man  who  knows  something  the  others 
do  not."  True,  that  seems  a  little  out  of 
character  for  Vlnce,  but  he  had  his  good 
moments. 

All  of  this  attests  to  the  perspicacity  of 
Howard  Baker.  He  gave  it  a  whirl,  and  a 
good  one.  One  of  the  nice  young  ladies  on 
his  staff  figured  out  that  the  senator  had 
been  through  43  states,  347  countries,  155 '/j 
Holiday  '^nns.  three  of  Arthur  Adler's  best 
suits.  197  chicken  wings  and  1,324  Rolalds. 
There  is  a  story  around  this  city  that  after 
the  Massachusetts  primary  Baker  sat  down 
and  figured  out  that  he  had  drunk  more 
cans  of  Tab  while  campaigning  than  he  had 
gotten  votes.  He  got  the  message — from  his 
alimentary  canal  if  from  no  other  place. 

Howard  Baker  packed  it  In.  Back  to  the 
Senate  now  for  him  and  the  Job  of  being  a 
responsible  minority  leader,  of  being  proud 
of  being  a  politician,  and  having  a  few 
hours  to  take  photographs,  something  he 
dearly  loves. 

There  is.  seriously,  something  tough  and 
true  about  that  little  guy.  When  he  decided 
to  support  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  he  sup- 
ported the  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  When  he 
decided  to  oppose  SALT  II  he  opposed  SALT 
II.  When  he  decided  to  run  for  president,  he 
ran.  When  he  decided  to  get  out,  he  got  out. 
No  weeks  of  anguish,  up  and  down,  back  and 
forth,  statements  and  countenstatements, 
leaks,  pouts,  speculation,  anguish  and  pleas. 
None  of  that.  Baker  quit. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  detailed 
reports  on  his  farewell  from  Oermond,  Wit- 
cover,  Bachrach,  McOrory,  Broder,  Cannon, 
MacPherson,  White,  Reeves,  Dickenson,  Cly- 
mer.  Smith,  Weaver  and  J.  Roland  Hedley 
m,  one  is  struck  by  the  extraordinary  elo- 
quence of  Baker's  epilogue. 

"It's  clear  that  my  campaign  is  not  going 
anywhere,"  he  said.  Over  at  the  Associated 
Platform  Performers  of  America  there  was 
jubilation.  They  had  all  but  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  belief  that  this  was  to  be,  rhe- 
torically speaking,  the  year  of  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy. A  complete  sentence  like  Baker's  is  to 
be  cherished. 

There  were  several  other  remarkable  pas- 
sages In  the  Baker  exit  text.  After  winning 
third  and  sometimes  four  place  In  a  number 
of  runoffs,  the  senator  declared  his  campaign 
"Is   still    producing    third-    and    sometimes 
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fourth-place  finishes."  After  a  season  of  being 
told  how  16  per  cent  is  a  majority,  and  how 
losing  2-to-l  is  winning,  the  logic  of  Baker's 
sutement  is  stunning.  There  was  more. 

"I  havent  the  foggiest  idea  how  this  elec- 
tion contest  will  turn  out,"  he  insisted.  That 
may  have  been  his  guttlest  remark.  If  that 
idea  takes  root  around  the  country.  Baker 
could  be  held  responsible  for  destroying  the 
entire  opinion  industry,  composed  of  pun- 
dits, pollsters  and  itinerant  scribes.  They 
number  now  in  the  thousands  and  may  soon 
unionize. 

So  as  we  roll  on  through  this  poUtlcal  fan- 
tasy we  should  raise  for  a  moment  a  can  of 
Tab  to  the  short,  sweet  menwry  of  candi- 
date Baker. 

There  must  be  an  old  Will  Rogers  line 
that  we  could  make  up  to  apply  to  such 
courage:  "A  politician  who  actually  does 
what  he  says  he  is  going  to  do  is  a  rare  bird — 
or  maybe  a  little  drunk."  As  noted.  Baker 
does  not  use  the  hard  stuff.9 


DEPUTY    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 
RETIRES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 29  Bob  Keller  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Deputy  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Except  for  3  years  in 
naval  service  during  World  War  II.  his 
entire  career  was  devoted  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  country  has  benefited 
greatly  from  Bob  Keller's  dedication  to 
the  task  of  improving  the  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Keller  began  his  45-year  career  sis  a 
GS-3  clerk  at  GAO,  and  moved  steadily 
up  the  ranks  as  a  legislative  attorney 
and  as  an  assistant  and  later  principal 
assistant  to  Comptroller  General  War- 
ren. He  served  for  11  years  as  General 
Counsel  of  GAO,  and  for  the  last  10  years 
as  Deputy  Comptroller  General  under 
Elmer  Staats. 

During  this  brilliant  career  Keller  re- 
ceived many  awards,  including  the  pres- 
tigious 1976  National  Civil  Service 
League  Award.  In  nominating  Keller  for 
this  award.  Comptroller  General  Staats 
noted  that  Keller  had  assisted  him  "in 
changing  the  emphasis  of  the  Office  .  .  . 
from  one  of  a  primarily  financial  and 
compliance  approach  including  the  iden- 
tification of  uneconomical  practices  to  an 
evaluation  of  program  results  and  in- 
creased attention  to  direct  assistance  to 
the  Congress." 

We  will  all  miss  Bob  Keller's  important 
contributions  to  the  work  of  GAO,  and 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  him  aU  the  best  in  the  future.* 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent interview  between  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner Andrei  Sakharov  and  Kevin  Klose  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Dr.  Sakharov.  from 
his  place  of  internal  exile,  singled  out  28 
Soviet  citizens  among  the  countless  who 
are  suffering  because  of  their  efforts  to 
win  respect  for  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 
In  calling  Western  attention  to  these 


28  "prisoners  of  cMisclence,"  Sakharov 
emphasized: 

I  do  not  recognize  as  legal  any  of  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  me,  particularly  on  my 
right  to  speak  out  on  those  questions  which 
I  consider  to  be  critically  Important  for  our 
country  and  the  world,  or  for  the  fates  of  In- 
dividuals whose  rights  have,  in  my  opinion, 
been  violated.  I  realize  that  every  such  state- 
ment may  bring  upon  me  and  my  family  ille- 
gal repression  and  Mafia-like  reprisals.  I  rely 
for  the  support  of  my  rights  on  honest  people 
m  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world  over — on 
statesmen,  on  my  scientist  colleagues,  on  aU 
who  value  peace  and  freedom  of  siieecb.  I  am 
grateful  to  all  those  who  are  speaking  out  In 
my  defense. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  speak  out  In  de- 
fense of  Andrei  Sakharov,  we  also  can 
give  special  recognition  to  those  on  his 
"honor  roll"  of  human  rights  activists. 

I  ask  that  Sakharov's  list,  as  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  March  9, 1980, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  list  follows: 

Sakharov  List 

Moscow. — ^^n  his  Interview,  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov called  attention  to  28  Soviet  citizens 
among  the  dozens  of  "prisoners  of  con- 
science" jaUed  or  imder  investigation  by  the 
KGB  secret  police  for  human  rights 
activities. 

"They  have  been  courageous  participants 
in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  for  many 
years,"  Sakharov  declared.  "They  enjoy  every- 
body's respect  and  affection.  Their  Imprison- 
ment Is  particularly  important  for  the  au- 
thorities because  each  of  them  unites  In  his 
activity  all  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  m  the  U.8.S.R."  This  Is  Sakharov's  list 
of  the  28  persons  and  their  activities  and 
dates  of  jailing  or  sentencing: 

1.  Tatyana  Vellkanova,  human  rights  cam- 
paigner, Nov.  11,  1979. 

2.  Viktor  Neklpelov,  Helsinki  Group  mem- 
ber, Dec.  7,  1979. 

3.  Malva  Landa,  Helsinki  Group  member, 
under  investigation  for  alleged  antl-Sclet 
slander. 

4.  Sergei  Kovalyov,  founding  member, 
Moscow  branch.  Amnesty  international, 
Dec.  27,  1974. 

5.  Yuri  Orlov,  Helsinki  Group  foimder, 
Feb.  10,  1977. 

6.  Valery  Abramkln,  contributor  to  the 
political  journal  Searches.  Dec.  4.  1979. 

7.  Yuri  Grimm,  Searches  contributor,  Jan. 
23,  1980. 

8.  Viktor  Soklrko,  Searches  contributor, 
Jan.  28,  1980. 

9.  Vyacheslav  Bakbmln,  psychiatric  abuses 
Investigator,  Feb.  12,  1980. 

10.  Antanas  Terleckas,  Lithuanian  na- 
tionalist, human  rights  activist,  Oct.  30, 
1979. 

11.  Julius  Sasnaukas,  Lithuanian  human 
rights  activist,  Dec.  11,  1979. 

12.  The  Rev.  Gleb  Yakunln.  dissident  Or- 
thodox Driest,  Nov.  1,  1979. 

13.  The  Rev.  Dmitri  Dudko,  dissident  Or- 
thodox priest,  Jan.  16,  1980. 

14.  Lev  Regelson,  religious  rights  cam- 
paigner, Dec.  24,  1979. 

15.  Nikolai  Ooretol,  Pentecostalist  presby- 
ter, Dec.  13,  1979. 

16.  Mykola  Horbal,  Dkralnlan  activist,  Oct. 
23,  1979. 

17.  Yuri  Lltvln,  Ukrainian  activist,  Aug.  e. 

1979. 

18.  Yuri  Badzo.  Ukrainian  activist,  April 
23    19*79 

19.  Oles    Berdnyk,     Ukrainian     activist, 

March  6,  1979. 

20.  Reshat  Dzhemllev,  Crimean  Tartar  ac- 
tivist, AprU  4,  1979. 


21.  RoUan  Kadlyer,  Crlmaan  Tartar  ac- 
tivist, January  1980. 

22.  Anatoli  Shcbaranaky,  Moscow  dissident 
and  Jewish  rights  activist,  March  16,  1977. 

23.  Oleksa  Tlkhy,  Ukrainian  activist,  Feb. 
2,  1977. 

24.  Levko  Lukyanenko,  human  rights  ac- 
tivist, Dec.  12,  1977. 

25.  Viktor  Petkus,  Lithuanian  national- 
ist activist,  Aug.  21,  1977. 

26.  Alexander  Bolonkln,  editor  of  Chroni- 
cle of  Human  Events,  Sept.  21,  1972. 

27.  Igor  Ogurtsov,  foimder,  Russian  So- 
cial-Christian AlUance,  sentenced  1967. 

Sakharov  also  called  attention  to  Vladi- 
mir Shelkov,  head  of  the  Soviet  unofficial 
Adventlst  Church,  "who  was  sentenced  » 
year  ago  for  his  message  to  the  Belgrade 
Conference  about  religious  persecutions  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  very  fact  of  sentenc- 
ing an  83-year-old  man  was  a  scandalous 
act  of  Inhumanity.  Vladimir  Shelkov  died 
in  a  camp  In  Yakutia  at  the  age  of  84."  • 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Estonian  Independence, 
those  of  Estonian  heritage  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  nations  observed  that 
anniversary  and  renewed  their  commit- 
ment to  the  independence  of  Estonia. 

Here  in  Washbigton,  others  of  us  who 
are  not  of  Estonian  heritage  also  ob- 
served the  occasion  by  renewing  our  own 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Estonia.  Al- 
though the  Estonian  community  in  the 
United  States  is  small  in  numbers.  Amer- 
icans of  Estonian  birth  and  descent  have 
long  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
devotion  to  this  country  and  by  their 
contributions  to  American  life. 

We  are  deeply  moved  by  the  despera- 
tion of  all  who  are  denied  freedom  in  this 
turbulent  world,  and  we  pray  that  the 
blessings  of  freedom  which  we  enjoy 
here  in  this  country  may  one  day  be  re- 
stored to  all  paoples  who  live  under  for- 
eign domination.* 


EARNINGS  IN  MAJOR  INDUSTRIES 

•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  PresidWit,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  in  recent 
weeks  about  oil  company  profits.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  these  reports  are  placed 
in  a  proper  perspective. 

The  February  18  issue  of  UJ8.  News  ft 
World  Report  contains  an  Interestiiig 
analysis  of  earnings  in  major  VS.  in- 
dustries. According  to  a  survev  of  some 
1,400  firms  by  the  magazine's  economic 
unit,  overall  corporate  profits  were  up 
14  oercen*  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1979.  compared  with  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 

A  significant  finding  of  this  survey 
was  that  oil  company  profits,  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales,  showed  an  increase  of 
5.8  percent,  a  much  smaller  increase 
than  the  telephone  industry  (up  12.3 
percent),  drugs  (up  118  percent),  and 
computers  and  office  equipment  (up  11.8 
percent) . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  table  show- 
ing these  percentages  be  printed  In  the 
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Airlines 

Banks , 

Buildint  matariali. 
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Electric  utilities . . 
Electrical  equipment 
Food,  beveraies 

Gas  utilities 

Motor  vehicles,  part 
Nonelectrical  machir  iry. 
Nonfarrous  metab. 


eq  lipment.. 


■  Does  not  apply. 
Note:  Profit  figurei 
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4th  quarter 

1979 

(millions) 

Percentage  change 
from  year  ago 

Profits  as  a 

percentage 

of  sales 

$450.7 

Up  26.2  

4  0 

36.7 

Down  36i 

.8 

2,124.6 

Up  14.2 

(>) 

631.1 
687.7 

Down  7.4 

Up  8.5  

5:i 

5.9 

29.1 
1,586.6 

Down  46 

Up  2.8 

2.4 

11.5 

401.0 

Up  15.2 

11.8 

1,325.2 

Up  8.6   

9  8 

749.3 

Up  13 

5.9 

553.7 

Up  0.6 

3.2 

220.5 

Up  9.2   

5.9 

172.8 
116.3 
412.9 

Down  85.2 

Down  54.1 

Up  102.1 

.8 
3.0 
9.7 

4tti  quarter  Profits  as  a 

1979    Percentage  change  percentage 

(millions)    from  year  ago  of  sales 


Paper 262.0  Down  6.2.. 

Personal  care ...  364.9  Up  8.8 

Petroleum 6,570.0  Up  62.2... 

Printing,  publishing 256.9  Up  15.1   .. 

Railroads.. 505.3  Up  41.4... 

Restaurants,  lodging 62.4  Up  12.0  . 

Retail  food  stores 59.2  Up  1 

Rubber 30.2  Down  30.4. 

Steel... 504.0  Up  15.3... 

Telephones...- 1,459.7  Up  6.1 

TV,  radio  broadcasting 127.1  Up  2.2 

Textiles,  apparel 107.1  Up  13.2   ... 

Tobacco... 247.6  Up  29.8.... 

Trucking 23.2  Down  42... 
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7.3 
5.8 
7.5 
9.0 
4.9 
1.7 
3.5 
4.8 
12.3 
S.4 
4.1 
S.6 
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Source:  USN&WR  Economic  Unit 


exclude  extraordinary  gains  and  kisses. 


[ON.    Mr.    President,    an 

fact — that  the  oil  in- 

on  investment  has  not 

with  other  industries — 

by  statistics  compiled  by 

published  in  its  "Monthly 

These  figures  show 

of  1969  through  1978, 

a  percent  of  stockholders 

13.9  percent  for  the  pe- 

and  13.7  percent  for 

•tag  industries.  Oil  com- 

on  equity  lagged  behind 

by  0.2  percent  in  1976. 

1977  and  1.6  percent  in 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  ob- 

an  extended  period  oil 

are  no  greater  than 

It  is  inconceivable  that 

United  States  would  sin- 

iniustry  to  penalize  with  an 

coi  nterproductive  tax.« 


COMMISSION 
RSGULATIONS 


President,  on  February 
^^deral  Election  Commis- 
to  the  Senate  its  pro- 
designed  to  implement 
n^ade  in  the  Federal  Elec- 
Act  by  the  recently  en- 
amendmpnts  of  1979. 


Because  we  are  now  in  an  election 
year  and  many  of  the  changes  made  by 
those  amendments  affect  the  operation 
of  campaign  committees,  the  act  pro- 
vides an  expedited  procedure  for  pro- 
mulgation and  congressional  review  of 
any  regulations  necessary  to  implement 
the  changes.  Pursuant  to  the  expedited 
procedure,  the  FEC  was  required  to  sub- 
mit its  proposed  revised  regulations  to 
Congress  before  February  29,  1980,  and 
Congress  is  allowed  only  15  legislative 
days  to  review  and  reject  any  of  the  reg- 
ulations it  objects  to.  The  Commission  is 
to  be  congratulated  and  commended  for 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which  it  has 
completed  its  review  of  the  regulations 
and  promulgated  the  revisions  thereof. 

Due  to  the  lengthiness  of  the  proposed 
regiilations,  it  is  not  feasible  to  include 
them  in  this  statement,  however,  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  proposed  revisions  is 
available  in  the  office  of  the  elections 
section  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  room  310,  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  for  examination  and 
copying.  Any  inquiries  regarding  these 
proposals  may  be  directed  there  or  to 
the  Federal  Ejection  Commission,  1325 
K  Street,  NW.  Washine^on,  D.C.  20463 
(Telephone:  202-523-4143). 

Through  March  6,  1980,  4  legislative 
days  have  passed  (the  act  defines  "legis- 
lative day"  as  a  day  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session).  Since  only  11  legisla- 
tive days  remain  for  Senate  review  and 
action  thereon.  Members  are  requested 
to  forward  any  comments  or  objections 
they  may  have  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lations as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
Committee  may  take  them  into  consid- 
eration and  make  an  appropriate  recom- 
mendation within  the  time  allowed.  If  no 
action  is  taken  by  either  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  within  the  leg- 
islative days  prescribed,  the  proposed 
regulations  may  be  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  in  the  form 
submitted.* 


CONVERSION  OF  POLARIS  SUBMA- 
RINES FOR  CRUISE  MISSILES:  A 
STRATEGIC  QUICK  FIX 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
American  national  security  is  in  grave 
jeopardy.  We  are  being  forced  to  con- 
sider strategic  quick  fixes  by  the  unre- 
lenting Soviet  strategic  buildup.  It  has 


been  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  elsewhere  that  General  Ellis,  the 
Commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand,   acknowledged    recently    to    the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
the   United   States   has   lost   "essential 
equivalence,"  as  defined  in  terms  of  the 
already  unfavorable  strategic  balance  of 
1977.  Moreover,  Ellis  reportedly  admitted 
that  "essential  equivalence"  is  gone  for 
the  duration  of  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
It  seems  that  even  by  1989,  with  full  MX 
deployment,  we  will  still  not  be  back  to 
the   1977  capabilities  we  had  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviets.  And  in  1977  we  were  strategi- 
cally inferior.  Last  year.  General  Jones 
admitted  that  regardless  of  U.S.  actions 
and  with  or  without  SALT  n,  Soviet 
strategic  capability  would  increase  rela- 
tive to  the  United  States  through  the 
mid  1980's.  He  added  that  the  Soviets 
have  already  surpassed  us  in  most  in- 
dicators   of    strategic    capability.    This 
year.  General  Jones  admitted  that  the 
shift  in  the  strategic  balance  to  Soviet 
superiority   will  persist  until   the  late 
1980's.  We  have  had  testimony  from  Dr. 
Perry  that  by  1982  our  ICBM's  will  be 
vulnerable,   and  by   1985,   our  bombers 
will    be   vulnerable.    Our   most   serious 
strategic  problem  is  the  vubierability  of 
our  ICBM's  through  the  late  1980's.  Thus 
by  1985,  two  legs  of  our  Triad  will  be 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack.  As'de  from 
the  problem  of  devising  an  acceptable 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  for  deployment 
in  1986,  how  can  the  United  States  sur- 
vive the  "w'ndow  of  our  ICBM  vulner- 
ability and  of  Soviet  opportunity"  until 
1986?  What  short-term,  strategic,  quick- 
fix  measure  for  near-term  operational 
capability  by  1983  can  be  devised? 

There  are  many  strategic  "quick  fixes" 
which  are  desirable  and  feasible,  but 
one  of  the  most  promising  involves  our 
old  Polaris  submarines.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  depending  heavily  upon  the  subma- 
rine leg  of  our  strategic  Triad,  then  ir 
makes  sense  not  to  deactivate  our  Polaris 
submarines. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend to  my  Senate  colleagues  the  Navy's 
proposal  that  8  of  the  10  Polaris  sub- 
marines be  converted  to  carry  sub- 
marine-launched cruise  missiles 
(SLCM's).  Fuch  conversion  to  cruise 
missiles  would  designate  the  boats  as 
SSCrV's  (Sub-Surface,  Cruise  missile. 
Nuclear  submarines.)  While  2  of  our 
10  Polaris  submarines  are  now  out  of 
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nuclear  fuel,  the  other  8  still  have 
sufficient  fuel  and  hull  hfe  left  in  them. 
In  what  I  view  as  a  tragic  waste  of  UJS. 
defense  resources,  the  2  oldest  Polaris 
boats  now  have  to  t>e  dismantled.  Their 
refueling  problem  is  not  the  real  reason 
they  are  being  dismantled.  The  real 
reason  is  that  the  1972  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  has  unexpectedly  been  ex- 
tended still  further  due  to  the  unfore- 
seen delay  in  SALT  II's  ratification. 
Hence  SALT  I  is  taking  an  unexpected 
toll  on  U.S.  strategic  forces,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress.  But  the  other  8 
Polaris  boats  would  st<ll  be  available  for 
conversion,  however.  By  1981,  we  surely 
will  have  ratified  or  defeated  SALT  n, 
thereby  resolving  our  present  dilemma 
with  SALT  I.  I  hope  we  can  bring  SALT 
n  to  a  vote  soon  and  defeat  it,  thereby 
removing  an  obstacle  to  our  national 
security. 

The  plan  to  convert  the  8  Polaris  to 
SLCM's  would  have  many  important  ad- 
vantages. Each  of  the  existing  17  SLBM 
tubes  can  carry  7  SLCM's,  and  13  more 
SLCM's  can  be  carried  in  the  torpedo 
room.  Thus,  there  could  be  125  SLCM's 
per  Polaris  submarine.  In  comparison, 
each  Polaris  boat  now  carries  only  16 
clustered  warheads.  When  multiplied  by 
8,  this  would  make  1,000  SLCM's  in  the 
Polaris  force.  These  1.000  cruise  missiles 
would  provide  a  significant  amount  of 
flexible  firepower,  in  a  mobile,  highly 
survivable  deployment  mode.  The  Polaris 
hulls  were  built  and  paid  for  long  aeo. 
and  could  be  available  almost  immedi- 
ately. Polaris  conversion  to  SLCM  could 
augment  our  Poseidon -Tr' dent  strategic 
deterrent,  or  they  could  auement  our 
tactical  deterrent  in  NATO,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  areas.  Further,  re- 
taining the  Polaris  subs  as  SSCN's  would 
greatly  increase  the  Soviet  antisub- 
marine warfare  problem,  while  keeping 
up  the  Navy's  total  strategic  submarine 
force  level. 

Such  conversion  to  the  SSCN  con- 
figuration would  be  a  highly  cost  effec- 
tive route  to  early  sea  basing  of  cruise 
missiles.  A  minimal  modification  would 
be  required  for  each  boat.  The  cruise 
missiles  could  be  readily  placed  in  the 
existing  missile  tubes. 

The  same  modification  could  be  made 
to  the  4  British  Revenge  class  Polaris 
submarines,  and  also  to  our  31  Poseidon 
submarines  as  they  eventually  begin  to 
reach  the  end  of  their  hull  life  in  the 
late  1980's.  Moreover,  some  SLCM's 
could  also  be  usefully  deployed  aboard 
all  688-class  SSN's  in  torpedo  tubes. 

The  SLCM's  for  Polaris  co'ild  be  either 
long  range  land  attack  nuclear  missiles, 
long  range  antiship  convent'onal  mis- 
siles, or  long  range  land  attack  conven- 
tional missiles.  Optimally,  each  boat 
could  carry  some  of  each  type,  thereby 
giving  it  a  multlthreat  capability. 
SLCM's  could  be  launched  from  200  feet 
underwater  at  a  speed  of  3.5  knots,  mak- 
ing Polaris  a  highly  survivable  platform. 

Conversion  of  our  Polaris  boats  to 
SLCM  platforms  is  a  tremendous  force 
multiplier  that  makes  use  of  hulls 
already  in  the  fleet  and  paid  for.  "Hie  cost 
of  conversion  would  be  minimal,  only 
about  $15,382,000  per  boat,  exclusive  of 
some  tooling  and  development  costs  and 


of  the  cost  of  Tomahawk  SLCM's.  This 
conversion  cost  of  $15  million  is  alaout 
the  cost  of  one  new  fighter  or  fighter- 
bomber  aircraft,  yet  it  would  enable  each 
Polaris  submarine  to  carry  125  highly 
lethal  long-range  nuclear  warheads.  This 
is  far  more  firepower  than  a  fighter- 
bomber  of  comparable  cost  can  carry. 
SSCN  conversion  provides  more  bang  for 
the  buck. 

If  conversion  of  Polaris  to  SSCN  were 
put  into  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense 
budget,  we  could  have  an  initial  opera- 
tional capability  in  early  1982,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  speed  and  ease  of  this 
conversion. 

There  are  several  other  factors  illus- 
trating the  ease  and  cost-eflfectiveness  of 
of  SSCN  conversion.  The  conversion 
could  be  accomplished  with  absolute 
minimum  modification  to  the  Polaris 
boats,  minimum  cost,  and  minimum 
downtime.  Tomahawk  SLCM's  would  be 
produced  in  canisters,  and  these  canis- 
ters could  be  loaded  abroad  as  a  simple 
"drop-in"  unit.  In  regard  to  shore  and 
tender  facilities,  the  conversion  would 
require  no  new  maintenance  facilities, 
and  most  existing  Polaris /Poseidon  mis- 
sile, tender,  logistic,  and  maintenance 
capabilities  are  directly  usable  for 
SSCN's. 

In  sum.  there  are  many  reasons  why 
Polaris  conversion  to  SSCN  makes  good 
sense.  It  deserves  wide  support  in  the 
Senate  as  a  strategic  quick-fix  option 
rapidly  and  cheaply  achievable.  It  is  a 
cost-effective  option  which  we  simply 
must  exploit.  Not  only  would  it  help  to 
arrest  our  continuing  decline  to  strategic 
inferiority,  but  it  would  convince  our 
NATO  allies  that  we  really  are  serious 
about  deploying  cruise  missiles.  We 
could  even  achieve  a  Polaris  SLCM  capa- 
bility sooner  than  1981  if  we  could  defeat 
the  SALT  II  protocol.* 


AUSTRALIA'S  RESPONSE  TO 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Malcolm 
Praser.  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
has  made  a  very  important  statement 
before  the  Australian  Parliament,  that 
was  fully  supported  by  Foreign  Minister 
Andrew  Peacock  in  his  recent  visit  to 
Washington.  On  February  19,  he  pro- 
vided an  analysis  of  the  Sovist  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  outlined  his  govern- 
ment's policies  in  response.  As  a  nation 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  Australia 
plays  a  significant  and  especially  im- 
portant role  in  the  Western  response  to 
the  brutal  Soviet  action.  I,  and  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues,  welcome  this 
candid  and  forthright  expression  of 
Australia's  views.  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
statement  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  excerpts  follow : 

AUSTRAUAN         PRIME         MrNISTTR.         MALCOLM 
FRASER'S     STATEMFNT     TO     THE     AtJSTRALIAN 

Parliament.  19  Pebroart  Assessment  and 

Response    to    the    Soviet    Invasion    of 

Afghanistan 

In  the  flrst  weeks  of  1980  the  world  Is 
facing  probably  Its  most  daneerous  Inter- 
national crisis  since  World  War  n.  I  ex- 
pressed that  view  before  leaving  for  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  What  I  heard  on 


those  visits  strongly  conflrms  it.  Some  mem- 
bers may  be  Interested  to  know  that  WUly 
Brandt,  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
the  policy  of  detente  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Socialist  group  in  the  European 
Parliament,  has  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
The  situation  reaUy  U  extremely  serious  and 
It  does  no  service  to  this  country  or  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace  to  try  to  dis- 
miss or  trlvlallse  It  In  terms  of  domestic 
election  policies  or  cold  war  stereotypes. 

The  present  crisis  shares  all  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  earlier  ones.  But  It  has  two  addi- 
tional dimensions.  First.  It  threatens  the 
world's  supply  of  oil.  and  oU  Is  the  Ufe- 
blood  of  modem  society.  Second,  It  occurs 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Onion  has  for  the 
first  time  achieved  nuclear  parity,  while 
retaining— Indeed  Increasing — Its  superiority 
In  conventional  arms.  In  my  view  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  countries  which  value  their 
own  Independence  and  world  peace  should 
respond  to  this  crisis  with  firmness  and  In 
a  sustained  way.  If  they  do  not,  the  prospects 
for  the  1980's  wUl  be  bleak. 

The  crisis  has  come  about  because  and 
only  because.  In  the  last  week  of  1979  the 
Soviet  Union  sent  thousands  of  Its  troops 
across  the  border  Into  Afganistan.  Since 
then  it  has  continued  to  put  men  and  arms 
into  that  country  until  today  there  are 
something  In  the  order  of  85.000  Russian 
troops  there — over  twice  as  many  men  as 
there  now  are  In  the  disintegrating  Afghan 
army.  There  is  no  Indication  that  they  will 
be  withdrawn  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In 
the  English  language  the  accepted  and 
proper  words  for  this  kind  of  action  are  not 
"Interference"  or  "Intervention"  but  In- 
vasion, occupation  and  suppression. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  engaged  In  propping 
up  an  unstable  and  unpopular  Marxist 
regime,  one  which  is  Internally  divided  and 
Is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  people  of  Afghan* 
istan.  To  say  that  It  has  acted,  and  Is  acting, 
brutally  Is  not  to  engage  In  rhetoric.  It  is 
merely  to  descrllje  the  facts.  When  In  the 
Second  World  War  the  Nazis  wiped  out  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  village  of  Lidice — some  400-500  men — 
In  reprisal  for  the  assassination  of  Heydrlch. 
the  whole  clvlli°ed  world  recoiled  In  horror. 
Now  It  Is  reported,  on  evidence  provided  by 
the  women  and  chUdren  who  survived,  that 
well  over  twice  that  number  were  murdered 
In  cold  blocxl.  and  under  Russian  supervi- 
sion. In  the  Afghan  village  of  Kerela.  There 
are  already  five  hundred  thousand  refugees 
in  Pakistan,  people  who  have  found  condi- 
tions Intolerable  In  their  own  country.  It  Is 
feared  that  the  number  could  quickly  rise 
to  one  miUlon. 

THE  nature  of  THE  CRISB 

This  Is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  used  armed  force  to  crush 
the  asTilrations  of  a  people  We  have  the  ex- 
amples of  Hungary  In  1956  and  Czechoslo- 
vaka  In  1968  before  us.  Indeed,  the  Oulag 
Archipelago,  and  the  recent  banishment  of 
Sakharov.  are  reminders  that  It  is  the  aspira- 
tions not  only  of  other  peoples  but  of  Rus- 
sian people  themselves  that  sutfer. 

But  there  are  elements  In  the  Afghanistan 
slutatlon  which  make  It  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent In  terms  of  its  implications  for  world 
order. 

First,  although  Afghanistan  had  had  a 
Marxist  frovemment  since  1978,  It  was  not  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  bloc  but  a  member  of  the 
nonallpned  movement  and  of  the  Islamic 
conference.  Its  Invasion  by  the  Soviet  army 
marks  the  first  direct  and  massive  use  of 
Russian  forcxs  against  a  ncm-allgned  cotin- 
try.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war 
nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  consistently  sought  to  extend  Its  in- 
fluence In  third  world  countries — by  sup- 
porting Insurrections  and  the  Infiltration  of 
existing  governments,  as  well  as  by  the  more 
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As  early  as  1973  it  violated  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  detente  in  the  Middle  East  war  by 
refusing  to  show  any  restraint  in  resupply- 
ing   the   belligerents,    and    by   urging   non- 
belllgerents  to  Join  the  war.  In  1975  It  inter- 
vened m  the  Angolan  Civil  War.  both  with 
arms  and  through  Its  Cuban  surroe^ates.  In 
late    1977.    it    tatervened    in    the   Ethiopian 
civil  war  with  arms,  "instructors"  and  Cuban 
troops.  Throughout  black  Africa  it  changed 
the  character  of  local  conflicts  by  Injecting 
a  massive  quantity  of  sophisticated  weapons. 
It  has  exerted  a  destabilizing  influence  in 
the  relationship  between  North  and   South 
Yemen.  And.  of  particular  concern  to  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  currently  subsidizing  Vietnam  to 
the  tune  of  $3  million  a  day  while  that  coun- 
try conducts  its  aggression  against  Kampuc- 
hea. At  the  same  time  as  It  has  been  en- 
gaging in  all  these  activities— all  In  coun- 
tries far  outside  it  traditional  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  activity — the  Soviet  Union  has 
felt  able  to  contribute  only  some  3  percent 
of  the  total  non-military  aid  to  the  third 
world. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  record  that  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  did  not  mark 
a  sudden  departure  from  its  previous  record 
of  behavior,  a  qualitative  change,  yes.  but 
one  within  an  established  pattern  of  be- 
havior. The  truth  is  that  during  what  was 
known  as  "The  Period  of  Detente"  In  the 
1970'8.  the  Soviet  Union  made  use  of  Its 
groundrules  with  the  United  States  In  order 
to  be   extremely  active — In   military  terms 

more  active  than  it  had  ever  been  before 

in  pursuing  its  interests  In  the  third  world. 
As  I  have  said,  during  the  same  period  the 
United  States  was  operating  In  terms  of  a 
more  restricted  concept  of  Its  role  in  the 
third  world  than  at  any  time  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter  century. 

MOTIVES    AWD   CONSEQX7KNCES 

Why  did  the  Soviet  Union  Invade  Afghan- 
istan? The  explanation  of  Its  own  leaders  Is 
that  It  responded  to  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Afghanistan  and  that  there  was 
already  Interference  in  the  country  by  other 
powers.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  explana- 
tion. In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
went  into  the  coxintry  days  before  they  claim 
to  have  received  the  reauest,  and  then 
promptlv  killed  the  head  of  the  government 
which  had  supposedly  Invited  them  in,  It 
is  Insultingly  unconvincing. 

Indeed  the  fate  suffered  over  the  years  by 
those  leaders  who  have  allegedly  invited  the 
Intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  their 
affairs  Is  such  that  one  must  conclude  that 
no  sane  person  would  extend  such  an 
invitation. 

As  to  the  second  claim.  In  the  face  of  the 
almost  universal  condemnation  the  Soviet 
Union  has  received,  we  can  be  sure  that  if 
there  were  any  good  evidence  of  prior  inter- 
vention of  any  serious  kind  in  Afghanistan's 
affairs  by  other  countries  it  would  have  been 
produced  long  ago.  No  such  evidence  has 
been  advanced. 


opp  jrtualsm. 


Some  commentators  have  placed  heavy 
emnhasis  on  the  defensive  concerns  of  the 
Soviet  leadershlo  in  relation  to  Afghanistan. 
Its  worry  about  the  possibility  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Marxist  regime  there  and  the 
spread  of  Internal  fighting  or  of  Islamic  re- 
vivalism. I  do  not  discount  these  elements. 
They  are  part — ^perhaps  an  Important  part — 
of  the  total  picture. 

But  they  are  certainly  not  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Given  Its  huge  sustained  military 
build-up  over  the  recent  years — involving 
about  13  percent  of  its  GNP— at  a  time  when 
the  military  expenditure  of  the  United  States 
was  declining  in  real  terms,  and  given  Its 
recent  record  with  respect  to  Angola.  Ethi- 
opia, the  Yemeni  republics  and  Indo-Chlna. 
the  image  of  a  conservative  and  defensive 
Soviet  Union  acting  only  from  fear  and  con- 
cern rings  false.  It  would  certainly  have  cal- 
culated the  positive  strategic  and  political 


advantages  of  acting  as  well  as  the  adverse 
consequences  of  not  acting. 

In  any  case  we  should  not  be  hypnotized  by 
speculation  about  possible  motives.  It  is 
more  to  the  point  to  consider  consequences. 
Russian  military  power  is  now  250  miles 
closer  to  the  Gulf  than  it  was  2  months  ago. 
It  is  now  within  300  miles  of  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz.  the  choke-point  through  which  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  oil  supply  must  move. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  acquired  a  border  of 
over  1.300  miles  with  Pakistan. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  strategy  that  a  line  of  ad- 
vance which  offers  alternative  objectives 
should  always  be  sought.  In  Invading  Af- 
ghanistan the  Soviet  Union  has  followed  that 
maxim.  It  is  now  so  placed  that  If  and  when 
it  wishes  it  can  exert  pressure  on  the  Gulf  oil 
states  to  the  west,  on  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent to  the  east  or  towards  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  south.  Whatever  its  original  motives, 
the  consequences  go  far  beyond  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  a  local  situation  and  have  global 
significance.  They  can  themselves  create  new 
motives  for  further  action. 

IMMEDIATE   POLICY   DECISIONS 

Immediate  short-term  policies  to  meet  the 
crisis  have  already  begun  to  take  shape.  They 
are  based  largely  on  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  super- 
power, it  is  an  unbalanced  one  whose  eco- 
nomic and  technological  development  do  not 
match  its  military  strength.  It  needs  access 
to  Western  grain,  Western  technology  and 
Western  credits.  It  was  part  of  the  implicit 
bargain  of  detente  that  such  access  would 
be  available  in  return  for  restraint  In  Inter- 
national affairs,  but  it  was  also  ImoUcit  that, 
conversely.  If  restraint  was  not  shown  that 
access  would  suffer.  Significant  measures 
have  therefore  been  taken  to  limit  access 
while  the  Soviet  Union  persists  on  Its  pres- 
ent course. 

The  other  Immediate  means  available  to 
impose  a  cost  on  the  Soviet  Union  is  through 
the  Oljrmpic  Games.  Thirty-five  governments 
of  countries  in  Europe,  Africa.  Asia,  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Caribbean,  Latin  America  and 
North  America  have  said  that  they  are  In 
favor  of  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  games  If 
Soviet  troops  are  not  withdrawn  from  Af- 
ghanistan. Those  35  countries  include.  In  our 
own  area.  Fiji,  Paoua  New  Guinea.  New  Zea- 
land, Malaysia,  and  Singapore.  A  number  of 
other  countries  including  most  of  those  at- 
tending the  Islamic  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  have  indicated  that  they  are  con- 
sidering a  boycott. 

As  you  know,  the  Australian  Government 
is  strongly  of  the  view  that  It  would  not 
be  in  the  national  interest  of  Australia,  or 
In  the  Interest  of  world  order,  for  Australia 
to  participate  In  games  held  In  Moscow.  The 
government  therefore  asks  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  Soviet  Union  not  withdrawing  from 
Afghanistan,  no  Australian  team  be  sent  to 
Moscow. 

This  Is  not  a  step  to  be  taken  lightly  or 
happily,  least  of  all  by  a  country  like  Aus- 
tralia which  has  had  a  distinguished  record 
of  oartlcipation  In  the  games.  I  am  very  well 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  It  would  entail  for  the 
athletes  involved.  I  now  pledge  that  my 
Government  will  do  all  It  can  to  promote  and 
support  the  organizing  of  a  site  for  alterna- 
tive International  games  at  which  our  ath- 
letes can  participate.  We  are  already  active 
in  this  respect. 

I  want  the  reasoning  behind  the  Govern- 
ment's position  on  this  matter  to  be  clearly 
understood. 

First,  we  believe  that  it  is  wrong  that  a 
country  which  Is  engaged  in  the  Inva'lon. 
occuoatlon  and  suppression  of  a  people 
should  be  regart'ed  as  a  fit  host  for  the 
Olympic  games.  Unless  the  Imoortance  of 
holding  the  games  is  regarded  as  an  over- 
riding imperative  which  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  coxuldera tions.  this  seems 
Indisputable — for  one  can  hardly  think  of  a 
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more  serious  violation  of  international 
friendship.  Yet.  If  it  holds  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, why  should  It  not  be  applied  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  it  that  the  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  is  not  a  sufficient 
invasion? 

That  Afghanistan  and  its  people  are  too 
unimportant  to  apply  the  principle?  That 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  deployed  enough 
troops  to  give  sufficient  cause?  or  does  any- 
one argue  that  the  games  are  of  such  Im- 
portance that  they  should  be  held  In  the 
allocated  country  however  extreme  and  out- 
rageous the  behaviour  of  the  prospective 
host? 

Secondly,  on  the  question  of  mixing  sport 
and  politics,  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  already  doing  this  In  the 
most  systematic  and  blatant  way.  The  Soviet 
Government  would  represent  the  participa- 
tion of  Australian  and  other  athletes  as  a 
political  triumph  for  Itself.  Indeed,  In  an 
official  party  document,  it  is  already  claim- 
ing the  holding  of  the  games  In  Moscow  as 
"convincing  proof  of  the  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  historical  Importsmce  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  course  of  our  country's  for- 
eign policy,  the  vast  contribution  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  Is  Insisting,  not  Just  on 
mixing  sport  and  politics,  but  that  sport — 
like  every  other  aspect  of  life — Is  politics. 
Whatever  the  Intentions  of  our  athletes, 
their  presence  In  Moscow  would  be  used 
politically  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  our  dealings  with  South  Africa  we  have 
recognized  that  because  that  country  In- 
sists on  treating  sport  politically.  It  is  Im- 
possible for  others  to  divorce  politics  from 
sporting  matters,  and  we  have  acted  accord- 
ingly with  respect  to  our  sporting  contacts 
with  that  country.  I  ask  those  who  accept 
that  argument  In  the  case  of  South  Africa 
to  recognize  that  It  applies  equally  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  apply  the  crudest  of  double 
standards. 

Thirdly,  the  crucial  consideration  in  decid- 
ing what  action  to  take  In  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  must  be  the  effectiveness  of 
that  action  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  point  in  incurring 
costs  for  Australia  by  action  that  would  have 
little  or  no  Impact  on  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
other  circumstances,  that  is  if  the  Olympic 
games  were  not  scheduled  to  be  held  In 
Moscow  this  year,  Australian  athletes  would 
have  remained  unaffected  by  our  response  to 
Afghanistan.  It  is  only  the  fact  that  all  the 
advice  we  have  received  indicates  that  the 
moving,  cancellation  or  boycotting  of  the 
games  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of 
bringing  home  to  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  even  more  to  the  Russian  people,  the 
consequence  of  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
that  has  caused  us  to  take  the  position 
we  have. 

THE   LOKG-TERM    NEEDS 

As  well  as  these  Immediate  measvires.  and 
of  greater  importance,  long-term  policies  to 
match  Soviet  power  and  staying  power  must 
be  formulated. 

An  Indispensable  element  In  that  process 
must  be  the  redressing  of  the  trend  in  the 
military  balance.  Diverting  large  amounts  of 
money  to  arms  Is  not  something  which  demo- 
cratic societies  welcome,  least  of  all  when 
doing  so  Is  bound  to  increase  already  serious 
inflationary  pressures.  But  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  persists  In  diverting  around  13 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  to  in- 
creasing Its  already  excessive  military  power 
there  is  no  real  choice. 

In  this,  as  In  other  aspects,  the  main  bur- 
den must  fall  on  the  United  States.  President 
Carter  has  already  announced  a  series  of 
measures  which  will  strengthen  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and,  what  Is  also 
very  important,  wUl  increase  their  flexibility 
and   their   capacity  to  respond   quickly   to 
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crises.  But  If  the  main  burden  falls  cm  Amer- 
ica. It  is  entitled  to  look  for  supporting  meas- 
ures In  other  countries  that  value  their  inde- 
pendence and  the  maintenance  of  world 
order.  Other  developed  countries,  mcludlng 
Australia,  must  respond.  In  this  respect  the 
recent  decision  to  modernize  and  strengthen 
NATO's  theatre  nuclear  weapon  systems  is 
Important.  This  decision  is  very  unwelcome 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  It  should  realize 
that  it  is  its  own  uninhibited  arms  build-up 
which  has  brought  it  about. 

A  second  aspect  of  long-term  policy-mak- 
ing must  be  the  strengthening  of  the  West- 
ern Alliance.  More  than  ever,  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  continuous  and  close  consultation 
among  the  major  western  powers  Is  tadis- 
pensible.  not  only  in  relation  to  Europe  but 
to  policy  towards  tlie  third  world.  I  have  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  system 
would  be  welcome  to  European  governments 
and  that  they  would  respond  very  positively 
to  it.  I  also  believe  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  had  to  shoulder  Immense  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  In  recent  decades, 
would  be  reassured  and  strengthened  by  such 
a  move.  In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  It 
would  go  far  towards  ensuring  that  the  sig- 
nals that  country  received  were  consistent 
and  unambiguous. 

A  third  aspect  which  must  be  kept  In  mind 
is  that,  unless  there  Is  a  radical  change  in 
Soviet  behaviour,  the  main  area  of  danger  in 
the  1980's  is  likely  to  be  not  the  E^uropean 
theatre  but  in  the  "grey  areas"  of  the  Third 
World.  In  the  past,  wars  have  started  in 
Europe  and  have  subsequently  drawn  In 
other  countries  of  the  world.  But  in  the  last 
thlrty-flve  years  the  lines  have  been  firmly 
drawn  In  Europe  and  convincing  commit- 
ments made.  The  danger  now  is  that  wars 
may  start  in  the  strategically  undefined  zones 
of  the  Third  World  and  draw  in  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

This  danger  is  most  acute  In  the  Middle 
East  because  of  the  crucial  dependence  of 
European  countries — and  of  Japan  to  an  even 
greater  extent — on  Middle  East  oil.  Given 
the  importance  of  oil  to  developed  Industrial 
societies,  this  factor  Introduces  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  strategic  picture  and  its  Impor- 
tance can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 

It  Is  therefore  essential  that  western  coun- 
tries formulate  coherent  policies  In  relation 
to  the  Third  World.  The  Australian  govern- - 
ment  has  already  laid  great  stress  on  this  in 
the  last  few  years  and  we  have  put  in  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  effort  Into  taking  Third 
World  Interests  and  concerns  Into  account 
in  formulating  our  own  policies. 

In  the  present  circumstances  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  western  countries  should  respect 
genuine  commitments  to  non-alignment  and 
not  make  the  facile  assumption  that  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  expansionism  is  synonymous 
with  support  for  the  west.  We  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  problem  is  as  much  political 
as  It  Is  military.  The  political  Infrastructures 
In  many  Third  World  countries.  Including 
those  of  West  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  are 
Inadequate  and  this  Inadequacy  Is  empha- 
sized by  the  rapid  social  changes  which  are 
taVing  place  in  them.  They  are  vulnerable  to 
challenge  from  within  and  subversion  from 
without.  The  internal  political  problems  are. 
of  course,  primarily  ones  for  the  countries 
themselves  to  deal  with,  though  the  devel- 
oped countries  should  be  prepared  to  explore 
ways  in  which  they  can  offer  greater  coopera- 
tion and  assistance.  We  will  also  have  to  take 
account  of  the  divisions  which  exist  within 
the  Third  World,  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
progress  will  depend  on  moderating  and  re- 
moving these. 

Agato.  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  Is  of  great  Importance  that  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  should  be  resolved,  so 
that  it  does  not  continue  to  distort  the  pat- 
tern of  relationships  between  the  west  and 
the  Arab  world. 


IMPUCATIOlf  8  FOa  AOSTBAUA 


I  turn  now  to  the  particular  Impllcatlona 
of  this  crisis  for  Australia  and  to  the  steps 
the  government  has  taken  and  purposes  to 
take  In  relation  to  It. 

Quite  simply,  what  the  crisis  has  done  is  to 
change  substantially  for  the  worse  the  stra- 
tegic order  underpinning  Australia's  security. 

What  has  happened  has  greatly  Increased 
the  risk  of  miscalculation  in  deallngi  be- 
tween the  superpowers  and  makes  remote  the 
prospects  of  restraint  in  the  arms  race  be- 
tween them; 

As  long  as  West  Asia  continues  to  be  a 
crisis  point,  suoerpower  activity — and  hence 
the  level  of  tension— in  the  Indian  Ocean  Is 
bound  to  be  heightened: 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  continues,  tension  between 
India  and  Pakistan  is  bound  to  mount.  While 
both  countries  share  a  conunon  Interest  In 
wishing  to  Insulate  the  subcontinent  from 
suoerpower  rivalry,  the  Soviet  presence  makes 
this  virtually  impossible.  India  is  very  con- 
cerned at  the  prospects  of  arms  being  pro- 
vided to  Pakistan  and  about  the  posslbUity 
that  the  new  situation  will  lead  to  more 
activity  by  China  In  the  region.  Pakistan  is 
Intensely  worried  at  the  removal  of  the  Af- 
ghanistan buffer  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  now 
placed  between  two  countries  which  are  mili- 
tarily superior  to  Itself  and  which  have  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  each  other.  This 
must  worsen  the  general  strategic  environ- 
ment m  the  Indian  Ocean  area; 

The  Increased  threat  posed  to  the  oil  sup- 
ply route  from  the  gulf  Is  of  great  strategic 
importance  for  us.  For  not  only  do  we  our- 
selves depend  to  an  important  extent  on 
Middle  East  oil  but  Japan,  oiu-  major  trading 
partner,  imports  80  percent  of  its  oil  from 
there; 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  on  one 
fiank  of  southern  Asia,  has  happened  at  a 
time  when,  on  the  other  flank.  Vietnam  is 
attempting  to  consolidate  its  control  over 
Kampuchea,  with  the  active  and  massive 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  both 
events  are  related  within  the  structure  of 
some  larger  strategic  purpose  or  not,  each 
carries  implications  for  the  other.  Certainly 
the  leaders  of  the  A«lan  countries  perceive 
linkages  and  are  deeply  concerned.  And  apart 
from  strategic  Implications,  the  Invasion  of 
'  Afghanistan,  by  creating  another  mass  exo- 
dus of  refugees,  is  likely  to  have  a  direct 
effect  on  regional  and  international  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  growing  human  tragedy  on 
the  border  of  Thailand  and  Kampuchea.  The 
capacity  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  to  produce 
huge  flows  of  refugees  is  indeed  a  telling 
indictment; 

The  Soviet  Invasion  carries  the  grave  risk 
that  It  will  force  a  response  from  China  in 
one  form  or  another.  If  It  does,  this  will  have 
both  global  and  regional  implications.  An- 
other aspect  is  that  Insofar  as  Soviet  action 
results  in  a  developing  relationship  between 
the  United  States,  China  and  Japan,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  likely  to  respond  by  seeking  to 
enhance  its  strategic  posture  In  the  West 
Pacific,  possibly  in  areas  which  directly  af- 
fect Australia's  security: 

Lastly,  by  orovoklng  new  and  serious  ten- 
sions throughout  southern  Asia,  as  well  as 
by  relentlessly  pursuing  its  own  "vertical 
proliferation",  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased the  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation 
in  the  region. 

These  considerations  should  make  It  clear 
that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
have  important  Implications  for  Atistralia'B 
strategic  environment. 

WHAT    AT78TXAUA    HAS    DONE 

It  is  these  implications,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  crisis  In  global  terms, 
which  have  determined  Australia's  response. 
In  that  response,  the  government  has  been 
awaie  of,  and  I  have  stressed  repeatedly,  the 
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has  been  brought  forward  and  will  now  be 
held  In  Washington  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Our  three  governments  agree  that  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  and  their  implications 
for  the  region  warranted  an  earlier  meeting. 

DEFENSE 

Against  this  background,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  whole  context  which  I  have  out- 
lined, the  government  has  decided  that  the 
new  strategic  prospects  call  for  a  greater  al- 
location of  resources  to  our  defenses.  We  al- 
ready have  a  significant  defense  force  by  re- 
gional standards,  but  recent  world  events  and 
the  heightened  possibilities  of  change  in  our 
strategic  circumstances  demand  an  Increase 
in  our  defense  preparedness.  This  govern- 
ment has  in  fact  increased  defense  expendi- 
ture in  real  terms  substantially  since  It  has 
been  in  office,  even  In  the  face  of  difficult 
economic  circumstances.  But  as  the  risk  in- 
creases, it  is  prudent  to  Increase  Insurance. 

Immediately,  the  government  has  decided 
to  Increase  operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
This  will  include  extra  surveillance  flights 
and  naval  patrolling,  visits  to  littoral  states 
and  exercising  with  friendly  forces  in  the  re- 
gion. We  shall  support  this  operation  bs- 
training  more  crews  for  our  long-range  marl- 
time  patrol  aircraft,  by  base  porting  ships  at 
Cockburn  Sound,  by  upgrading  the  facilities 
at  this  base  and  by  the  development  of  ex- 
isting and  new  airfields  in  western  Australia. 
Over  the  program  period  we  shall  develop 
the  facilities  for  home  porting  our  ships  in 
the  west.  Our  involvement  in  Indian  Ocean 
operations  will  be  essentially  an  Indeoenr'ent. 
national  effort.  But  we  will  also  be  support- 
ing the  operations  of  our  United  States  ally 
by  coordinating  our  operations  with  theirs. 

The  Defense  Department  is  discussing  with 
United  States  authorities  ways  In  which  we 
can  assist  their  forces,  which  are  operating 
so  far  from  continental  U.S.A.  Measures 
could  Include  use  of  staeing  facilities,  of  the 
new  naval  base  In  western  Australia,  of  our 
exercise  area,  and  support  from  our  repair 
and  maintenance  facilities. 

The  government  has  instructed  the  De- 
fense Deoartment  to  discuss  with  the  United 
States  authorities  ways  in  which  we  could 
acquire  a  fourth  PPG  Guided  Missile  Prigate 
and  bring  it  into  service  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  government  has  also  decided  to  extend 
the  life  of  HMAS  Vampire  in  a  training  role 
beyond  1982.  This  ship  could  be  brought  to 
operational  status  very  quickly  if  the  need 
arose.  At  the  same  time  we  will  increase  in- 
vestment in  the  modernization  of  Williams- 
town  Dockyard.  This  will  suooort  later  con- 
struction in  Australia  of  new  destrovers  to 
replace  the  present  destroyer  escorts! 

In  order  to  support  naval  operations  in 
both  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  we  shall 
be  acquiring  a  second  underway  replenish- 
ment ship.  An  order  for  the  first  is  now 
placed  with  Vickers  Cockatoo  Dockyard  Pty. 
Ltd. 

We  will  enter  into  a  commitment  later  this 
year  for  75  new  tactical  fighter  aircraft.  We 
will  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
development  and  production  in  Australia  of 
a  new  basic  trainer  aircraft.  The  plant  in  our 
aircraft  and  munition  factories  will  be  mod- 
ernized and  there  will  be  greater  investment 
in  commercial  industries  in  support  of  de- 
fense needs.  This  will  include  defense-re- 
lated research  and  development. 

We  will  upgrade  the  weapons  systems  and 
sensors  of  ships  and  aircraft  which  would 
otherwise  have  become  outdated  during  the 
1980s.  This  Includes  the  weapons  svstems  of 
the  Pill  to  carry  precision  guided  munitions, 
the  older  P3B  Orion  Long  Ran^e  Maritime 
Patrol  Aircraft,  and  our  three  DDG  guided 
missile  destroyers.  The  P3B.  the  Oberon  sub- 
marines, and  the  DDOS  will  be  fitted  with 
Harpoon,  the  long  range  sea-sklmmlng  antl 
ship  mlssUe.  These  aircraft,  shlos  and  sub- 
marines wlU  constitute  a  formidable  strike 
force. 


Some  fundamental  decisions  still  have  to 
be  taken.  Projects  under  consideration  in- 
clude: capabilities  we  might  acquire  when 
our  aircraft  carrier  HMAS  Melbourne  re- 
tires; the  type  of  new  destroyers  we  will 
build  in  Australia  later  In  the  1980s  and  Into 
the  1990s:  aerial  refueling  capacity  of  our 
strike  and  fighter  aircraft;  systems  to 
strengthen  our  northern  air  defenses.  The 
programme  now  makes  adequate  financial 
provision  for  later  decisions  on  projects  such 
as  these.  We  will  bring  two  battalions  at 
Townsville  up  to  full  strength  and  equip  and 
maintain  them  as  a  ready  reaction  force. 

We  shall  Increase  the  strength  of  our 
Reserve  Forces  and  improve  their  equipment. 
In  particular,  the  Army  Reserve  will  be  In- 
creased from  Its  present  strength  of  22.000 
to  about  30.000  by  the  end  of  the  program 
period.  This  will  give  the  opportunity  for 
young  Australians  outside  the  defense  force 
to  play  their  part  in  Improving  our  defense 
preparedness. 

There  will  be  '.ncreases  In  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  service  manpower  to  manage  and 
man  new  equipments  entering  service  and 
to  undertake  ttie  Increase  In  operations  now 
required  by  the  government.  There  will  need 
to  be  Increased  civilian  manpower  not  only 
in  defence  but  also  in  our  government  fac- 
tories and  dockyards. 

The  government  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  tardy  procedures  for  adjustment  of 
the  pay  and  conditions  of  our  service  men 
and  women.  It  has  recently  Introduced  new 
procedures  that  will  allow  much  quicker 
adjustments.  We  want  the  pay  and  condi- 
tions to  attract  and  to  retain  a  high  calibre 
of  service  men  and  women,  and  we  shall  be 
giving  there  matters  our  attention.  We  have 
taken  steps  to  ensure  that  any  case  for 
adjustment  is  considered  with  the  highest 
priority  by  the  Independent  tribunal  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose. 

As  a  longer  term  measure,  cooperation 
with  the  Independent  nations  In  our  neigh- 
boring regions  Is  of  major  Importance.  The 
government  wishes  to  discuss  with  our  re- 
gional friends  further  development  of  our 
defense  relations.  This  could  Include  ar- 
rangements for  mere  regular  consultations 
between  armed  forces,  expanded  programs 
for  training  and  other  assistance  that  we 
might  be  able  to  offer.  I  believe  that  the 
abiding  security  interests  that  we  share  with 
our  regional  neighbors  call  for  continuing 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  the  defense 
field. 

More  money  will  be  needed  immediately 
for  fuel,  spare  parts,  maintenance  and  other 
necessary  support  for  increased  operational 
activity.  The  government  fully  recognizes 
and  accepts,  however,  that  the  Improvement 
of  our  defense  capabilities,  the  maintenance 
of  a  higher  state  of  preparedness  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
our  neighboring  regions  will  require  a  sus- 
tained Increase  of  resources. 

Decisions  as  to  actual  allocation  can  only 
be  made  In  the  context  of  the  budget  each 
year.  However,  the  government  well  under- 
stands that  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
men,  the  selection  and  procurement  of 
equipment  and  the  development  of  support- 
ing military  and  civil  Infrastructure  take 
years  to  plan  and  to  implement.  The  govern- 
ment understands  the  need  for  a  stable 
planning  base.  Tt  has  therefore  authorized 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  plan  on  the 
basis  of  an  Increase  In  real  terms  in  1980-81 
of  some  dollars  95  million  above  Its  earlier 
planning  guidance,  and  for  spending  to  be 
further  increa<-ed  in  later  years  to  around  3 
percent  of  the  ODP  by  1984-85,  the  end  of 
the  five-year  program  period.  The  percentage 
Increase  In  1980-81  in  real  terms  will  be  at 
least  5.5  percent.  Over  the  next  five  years, 
the  proportion  of  expenditure  on  capital  In- 
vestment will  Increase  from  the  present  fig- 
ure of  about  15  percent  to  over  25  percent. 
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THE    SOUTH    PACIFIC 


In  the  South  Pacific  the  Government  will 
continue  to  consult  with  Island  governments 
on  a  number  of  proposals  to  enhance  the 
development  and  the  security  of  our  common 
region.  We  will  do  so  because  we  attach  great 
Importance  to  their  general  well-being  and 
because  we  recognize  that  some  of  the  other 
measures  we  are  taking  In  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  Involve  some  costs  on  their 
part. 

The  measures  we  propose  include:  a  three- 
year  forward  civil  aid  commitment  of  dollars 
120  million  for  the  Island  states,  representing 
a  significant  increase  of  over  40  percent  on 
the  level  of  our  present  commitment  of  dol- 
lars 84  million,  and  ttue  continuation  of  our 
development  import  grants  for  the  islands; 
sending  an  Australian  team  to  the  island 
states  to  help  assess  the  need  and  technical 
requirements  for  maritime  surveillance;  the 
early  conclusion  and  Implementation  of  a 
trade  agreement  giving  the  forum  Island 
states  comprehensive  non-reciprocal  access  to 
the  Australian  market;  the  further  strength- 
ening of  our  diplomatic  network  In  the  re- 
gion, bearing  In  mind  that  the  number  of 
missions  we  have  In  the  South  Pacific  has  al- 
ready almost  doubled  since  this  government 
came  to  office:  continued  strong  support  for 
the  strengthening  of  effective  regional  in- 
stitutions and  activities  In  the  region,  in- 
cluding the  forum  fisheries  agency,  and  ex- 
panded programs  of  cultural  exchanges  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  Islands. 


As  far  as  trade  Is  concerned.  I  announced 
a  number  of  mesaures  on  January  9.  Princi- 
pal among  these  was  our  decision,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  and  other  major  grain  ex- 
porting nations  in  ensuring  that  the  17  mil- 
lion tons  shortfall  resultine  from  President 
Carter's  decision  was  not  prejudiced  by  in- 
creased sales  by  other  exporters.  Since  then, 
in  consulatlon  with  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  hawe  kerjt  under 
review  our  general  trading  relationship  with 
the  U.8.S.B. 

The  review  specifically  covered  mineral  raw 
materials,  the  export  of  which  to  the  USSR, 
was  suspended  by  the  Government  pending 
a  full  review.  Including  the  results  of  my 
consultations  overseas.  All  this  has  now  been 
completed,  and  took  Into  account  the  attl- 
tudies  of  other  countries  Including  the 
United  States.  None  of  these  minerals  raw 
materials  Is.  or  ever  has  been,  subject  to 
control  bv  the  ooordinatlne  committee  on 
exports  of  technology  to  conununlst  coun- 
tries (COCOM1  whose  membership  Includes 
the  United  States.  Its  NATO  allies  and  Janan. 
A  review  of  the  COCOM  list  of  prohibited 
items  is  being  undertaken  by  member  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  not  contemolated  that  the 
raw  materials  In  question  will  he  Included  In 
the  list.  Australia  will  continue  to  consult 
closely  with  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  particular,  on  this  matter. 

Again.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
essential  criterion  must  be  the  effectiveness 
of  the  measures  taVen  in  terms  of  their  Im- 
pact on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  USSR.  Is  not 
dependent  on  imports  of  strategic  materials, 
and  would  have  little  difficulty  in  replacing 
Austra'la  as  a  supplier  of  mineral  raw  mate- 
rials. The  govei:nment  has  therefore  decided 
that  exports  of  these  mineral  raw  materials 
to  the  U.8.8.R.  should  continue  normally. 
Tills  Is  consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
cocom  members. 

THI  BCONOMT 

In  order  to  sustain  strong,  coordinated 
foreign  policies,  with  Increasing  resources  de- 
voted to  defense.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
major  Independent  countries  maintain 
healthy,  expanding  economies.  Yet  the  eco- 


nomic circumstances  in  which  we  face  this 
new  challenge  are  not  easy. 

The  International  economic  scene  Is 
clouded.  Inflation  remains  high  among  OECD 
countries,  and  prospects  for  significant  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  OECD  area  as  a  whole 
are  dim.  There  Is  the  continuing  threat  of 
growing  protectionism. 

It  Is  therefore  crucial  that  we  all  redouble 
our  efforts  to  fight  Infiatlon  and  establish  the 
conditions  for  sustained  economic  growth. 

Fortunately,  in  Australia,  as  I  have  said 
before,  our  prospects  look  much  better.  In- 
flation In  Australia  has  been  pushed  down  to 
a  level  below  that  of  the  OECD  average  and 
is  significantly  below  the  rates  In  major  over- 
seas countries.  At  this  time  of  Increasing 
world  tension,  we  have  the  advantages  of  our 
renewed  International  competitiveness;  ma- 
jor development  projects  based  on  energy  and 
raw  materials:  new  Industries,  together  with 
the  opening  up  of  new  export  markets  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  Europe.  Confidence  of 
local  and  overseas  investors  In  Australia  Is 
high. 

We  have  a  deep  responsibility  to  our  allies 
and  to  our  friends  to  ensure  that  these  con- 
fident expectations  are  fulfilled.  That  is  why 
the  government  will  continue  with  Its  broad 
economic  policies — the  policies  which  have 
so  successfully  brought  us  to  our  present 
position  of  renewed  strength  and  confidence. 

CONCLUSION 

The  scope  of  the  measures,  some  of  which 
will  involve  considerable  costs  to  Australia, 
indicate  both  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
government  views  the  present  state  of  inter- 
national relations  and  Its  determination  to 
play  Its  part  alongside  like-minded  coun- 
tries. I  say  alongside;  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
t>elng  behind  anyone  or  of  acting  on  anyone 
else's  behalf.  What  we  shall  do  we  shall  do 
because  we  perceive  it  to  be  In  Australlla's 
interest.  We  shall  cooperate  with  others  only 
because  we  perceive  their  Interests  to  be  par- 
allel to  ours. 

Let  me  also  make  It  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment sees  these  measures  as  the  beginning  of 
a  long,  sustained  haul,  along  with  not  only 
our  allies  but  all  countries  who  are  con- 
cerned for  their  Independence  and  security. 
There  will  be  no  'quick  fix'  to  the  situation 
we  now  face. 

Before  the  decade  began  the  prospects  for 
the  1980b  were  not  such  as  to  arouse  great 
optimism.  But  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
expected  such  a  serious  deterioration  in  so 
short  a  time.  Tension  between  the  superpow- 
ers has  Increased  greatly.  Detente  has  been 
dealt  a  terrible  blow.  The  prospects  for  arms- 
control  have  diminished.  The  viability  of  the 
concept  of  non-alignment  has  been  under- 
mined. The  security  of  the  world's  oil  sup- 
plies has  been  reduced.  New  apprehensions 
have  been  created  on  the  Indian  sub-conti- 
nent. The  level  of  superpower  rivalry  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  increased. 

These  changes  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards changing  the  contours  of  International 
relations  in  the  1980s.  Whatever  can  be  sal- 
vaged of  the  concept  Itself,  the  age  of  de- 
tente is  now  over.  But  what  we  are  witness- 
ing is  not  a  return  to  the  cold  war.  The  world 
we  live  In  is  now  too  complex  for  the  sim- 
plicities of  bl-polarity  to  return;  there  are 
too  many  centers  of  power,  too  many  Ideolog- 
ical permutations  for  that  to  happen.  The 
new  era  into  which  we  are  moving  still  awaits 
a  name  that  will  crystallize  it  in  people's 
minds.  But  one  thing  stands  out:  the  one 
essential  consideration  for  a  reduction  of 
tension  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  comes  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  behaving  with  the  re- 
straint and  responsibility  commensurate 
with  its  great  weight  and  power.  As  long  as 
one  of  the  world's  superpowers  pursues  a 
course  of  expansion  and  intimidation,  the 
world  will  go  on  being  a  tense  and  unstable 
place. 

Forty  years  ago  the  world  was  Just  em- 


barking on  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  which  ChurchUl  rightly 
called  "the  unnecessary  war."  It  was  unnec- 
essary because,  in  the  early  days  of  Nazi 
aggression,  comparatively  modest  steps 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  It.  In  the 
name  of  peace  and  business-as-usual  those 
steps  were  not  taken.  Those  who  advocated 
them— Including  Churchill  himself — were 
denounced  as  war-mongers.  The  sense  of  real- 
ity, the  connection  between  cause  and  event, 
were  lost  in  a  sequence  of  compromises,  ap- 
peasement and  the  self-deluding  hope  that 
unopposed  aggression  would  not  feed  on 
Itself. 

It  would  be  tragic — indeed  It  would  be 
dlssistrous  for  the  human  race — if  that  mis- 
take were  to  be  repeated  only  a  few  decades 
later.  The  case  for  a  firm,  measured  and 
sustained  response  to  the  present  crisis,  the 
case  for  giving  effective  support  to  the 
United  States  whose  resolve  is  crucial,  is 
that  it  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  another 
unnecess3U7  war.ft 


STABILIZE  FEDERAL  TAX  RATES 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
inflation.  This  is  not  the  least  of  the 
problems  caused  by  the  shocking  accel- 
eration of  inflation  this  year. 

An  article  in  Tuesday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  highlights  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  have  dealt  with  this 
problem  in  their  own  income  tax  sys- 
tems. By  automatic  adjustments  in  tax 
brackets,  tax  rates  can  be  held  constant 
in  relation  to  real  income,  instead  of 
rising  as  inflation  exaggerates  income 
and  pushes  people  into  higher  brackets. 
The  authors  of  the  article.  Lawrence 
Ingrassia  and  Laurel  Leff,  point  out  that 
the  five  States — ^Minnesota,  California, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Iowa — have  In- 
dexing features  in  their  income  tax.  In 
addition,  Wisconsin  will  begin  Indexing 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  tax  indexing  so 
important?  Because  it  prevents  auto- 
matic tax  increases  from  inflation,  and 
because  it  preserves  the  operation  of  the 
progressive  income  tax  structure  as  Cori- 
gress  designed  it.  If  rates  are  never  modi- 
fied to  deal  with  inflation,  taxpayers  end 
up  paying  greatly  higher  rates  than  Con- 
gress intended,  because  their  nominal 
income  keeps  growing  in  response  to  in- 
flation. 

If  the  present  mood  in  Congress  con- 
tinues, this  may  be  the  year  when  we 
learn  that  we  can  cut  the  Federal  budget 
and  restrain  Federal  spending.  That  is 
the  only  way  Congress  can  break  its 
habit  of  using  tax  revenues  produced  by 
inflation  to  finance  additional  spending. 
This  change  in  habit  will  facilitate  pass- 
age of  the  Tax  Equalization  Act,  S.  12, 
which  this  Senator  introduced  to  index 
the  F^eral  income  tax.  Th?-n  we  will  be 
on  the  road  to  a  stable  and  responsible 
tax  and  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporters  state  that  indexing  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  is  unlikely  this  year. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  hopes  they 
are  wrong,  and  will  try  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  wrong.  The  list  of  cosponsors  of 
the  Tax  Equalization  Act  continues  to 
grow  So  does  the  conviction  that  we 
must  control  both  the  deficit  and  the 
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BEST   AVAHJkBLE 

f  Indexing  say  it  Is  the  best 
for  the  taxpayers  In  an  Infla- 
~.  If  It  Is  built  Into  the  tax 
less  permanently,  they  say, 


then  future  tax  cuta  making  up  for  Inflation 
won't  depend  on  the  largess  of  lawmakers. 

"^>eaklng  for  taxpayers,  we  don't  like 
one-shot  rebates:  indexing  will  continue  for 
years,"  notes  Donald  Paterick,  executive 
director  of  the  Minnesota  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation. So  It  wUI.  In  Minnesota;  but  other 
states,  reflecting  bureaucratic  concern  about 
losing  revenue,  have  passed  laws  for  limited 
periods;  legislative  renewal  will  be  needed. 

In  Colorado,  site  of  the  first  Indexing  law. 
the  change  hasn't  been  controversial.  Robert 
Kirscht,  a  Democratic  leader  who  voted 
against  Indexing,  now  says,  "I  can't  com- 
plain. There's  absolutely  nothing  negative 
about  it." 

The  taxpayers  certainly  like  It.  In  Minne- 
sota, 67  percent  more  returns  were  mailed 
in  this  January  than  In  the  previous  Jan- 
uary, and  for  good  reason— 30  percent  more 
of  the  early  fliers,  have  refunds  coming  back. 
Kathleen  Wiese,  a  St.  Paul  Insurance  under- 
writer, is  getting  her  first  refund  ever  from 
the  state,  to  her  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"I   LIKE   JT" 

"I  figured  I  had  done  something  wrong 
because  it  showed  me  getting  back  $150," 
she  says.  "Last  year  I  owed  the  state  $50. 
I'm  not  real  sure  what  indexing  Is,  but  I 
like  it.  That's  because  the  bottom  line  is 
money  by  my  pocket." 

Robert  Buck,  a  St.  Paul  bank  controller, 
figures  the  new  indexing  law  (and  other  tax 
changes)  saved  9  percent  on  his  1979  state 
taxes  (he  would  have  paid  $1,808.  but  wound 
up  paying  $1,648),  but  he  says  the  saving  is 
less  Important  than  getting  rid  of  the  "hid- 
den" tax  levied  as  inflation  moves  taxpayers 
into  higher  brackets. 

"This  way,  if  legislators  want  to  increase 
the  share  of  income  they  take  out  of  your 
paycheck,  they'll  have  to  come  and  tell 
you,"  he  asserts. 

Most  of  the  state  indexing  laws  don't  com- 
pletely offset  the  effect  of  inflation.  In  Colo- 
rado, tax  bracketa  were  raised  7  percent  In 
1979,  Just  a  little  more  than  half  the  13.3 
percent  rise  In  the  consumer  price  index. 
Minnesota's  law  Increases  tax  brackets  by 
85  percent  of  the  annual  rate  of  inflation. 
Arizona  Indexes  deductions  and  exemptions, 
but  not  brackets. 

However,  indexing — paying  the  same  per- 
centage of  taxes  on  higher  income  rather 
than  paying  a  higher  percentage  of  taxes  on 
higher  Income — has  a  built-in  escalation 
factor.  The  savings  to  taxpayers  grow  each 
year.  Indexing  will  reduce  1979  Minnesota 
income  taxes  by  $60  million,  officials  esti- 
mate; but  the  estimate  for  1983  is  more  than 
$300  million  (helped  a  bit  by  indexing  of 
credits  and  exemptions  starting  in  1981). 

The  escalation  factor  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  have  bureaucrats  and  politicians  biting 
their  fingernaUs.  In  CallfM-nla,  indexation 
saved  taxpayers  $270  mUlion  In  1978,  Is  sav- 
ing $395  million  In  1979  and  will  cut  1980 
tax  bills  by  a  huge  $775  million  or  so.  (The 
state  raised  brackete  by  5.2  percent  on  1978 
returns  and  6.9  percent  on  1979  returns  and 
will  Index  at  the  full  rate  of  inflation  in 
1980  and  1981,  the  last  years  of  the  current 
law.) 

Considering  Indexation,  the  effect  of  Prop- 
osition 13  on  property  taxes  and  the  pro- 
spective effect  of  Proposition  9  (a  proposal 
to  halve  state  income  tax  rates  and  require 
full  inflation  Indexing),  California  officials 
are  wondering  where  their  next  dollar  is 
going  to  ccme  from 

In  June  1978,  the  state  surplus  was  $3.7 
billion.  Even  without  Proposition  9  (which  is 
coming  to  a  vote  this  June) ,  the  surplus  will 
have  dwindled  to  $500  million  by  nUd-1981. 
The  combination  of  tax  cuts  Is  "digging  a 
deeper  hole  for  the  governor  and  futtire  gov- 
ernors."  warns  Martin  Huff,  president  of  the 
California  Tax  Reform  Association. 

Iowa  has  taken  a  go-slow  approach  to  In- 
dexation,   reflecting    official    concern    about 


long-term  effects.  Ite  law  covers  only  1979 
and  1980;  new  legislation  will  be  needed  to 
extend  the  program.  The  Iowa  law  also  has 
a  safety-valve  feature  requiring  a  $60  mil- 
lion cushion  In  the  state  treasury  each  year 
before  Indexation  comes  Into  play. 

MAKING  ST7RX 

"The  concept  (of  indexing)  is  good,  but 
we  want  to  make  sure  we  know  what  index- 
ing does  and  that  we  can  meet  our  other 
commitmente,"  says  Dennis  Nagle,  an  aide  to 
Gov.  Robert  Ray. 

Even  with  limited  indexing — it  Is  saving 
Iowa  taxpayers  $6  million  on  their  1979  re- 
turns— the  state  doesn't  have  enough  money 
for  everything  It  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Nagle 
contends.  "The  department  of  transportation 
wanted  $10  million  to  upgrade  railroad  main- 
lines," he  says.  "We  don't  have  the  money 
to  do  that,  and  we  might  have  had  It  with- 
out Indexing." 

The  Montana  legislature  passed  a  bill  to 
start  Indexing  brackete  In  1981,  but  Gov. 
Thomas  L.  Judge  vetoed  It.  "Nobody  could 
make  an  accurate  determination  of  the  effect 
of  the  bill,  says  an  aide.  Taxpayers  there  set- 
tled Instead  for  an  increase  In  the  personal 
exemption,  which  lowered  taxes,  but  officials 
say  indexing  Isn't  dead. 

Government  managers  fret  that  Indexing 
may  force  them  to  raise  other  taxes  or  fees. 
Surplus  income-tax  money  long  has  been 
used  to  lower  property  taxes  in  Wisconsin. 
The  state's  new  Indexing  law,  which  will  raise 
brackets  at  the  rate  of  Inflation  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  percent  a  year,  won't  leave  much 
surplus  to  draw  upon. 

PROPERTY    LEVIES   UP? 

"Down  the  road,  the  Impact  Is  going  to  be 
substantially  higher  property  taxes."  says 
State  Sen.  Offner. 

Officials  point  out  that  fast-growing  West- 
ern economies  like  those  of  Arizona  and  Col- 
orado generate  increaised  tax  revenues  with- 
out an  assist  from  inflation.  (Both  also  have 
laws  limiting  the  annual  growth  in  state 
spending.)  They  question  whether  Eastern 
states— or  the  federal  government — can  deal 
as  well  with  a  loss  of  revenue  from  Indexing. 

"For  New  York  State  and  other  states  in 
the  industrial  Northeast,  economic  growth 
has  been  minimal,"  points  out  an  aide  In  the 
New  York  State  Senate.  "If  you  put  a  cap  on 
revenue  without  a  cap  on  expenditures,  you 
very  quickly  get  to  the  point  where  It's  diffi- 
cult to  meet  normal  expenditures."  A  New 
York  State  indexing  bill  Introduced  last  year 
still  Is  languishing  In  the  state  assembly. 

Supporters  of  Indexing  scoff  at  these 
plaints.  "It's  the  typical  knee-jerk  reaction 
when  somebody  talks  about  cutting  back 
spending,"  says  David  Brenzel  of  the  Public 
E^endlture  Survey  or  Wisconsin.^ 


SOVIETS  SAY  THEY  WILL  NOT  COM- 
PLY WITH  SALT  II  UNLESS  U.S. 
SENATE    RATIFIES    THE    TREATY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  the  Soviet  Union  finally  issued 
a  clear  statement  of  their  intentions 
about  complying  with  the  SALT  II 
treaty.  As  we  all  know.  President  Carter 
has  himself  delayed  SALT  II's  ratifica- 
tion. A  Soviet  news  agency  TASS  inter- 
national radio  broadcast  on  March  8, 
1980.  stated  authoritatively  that: 

Claims  are  at  present  being  made  In  Wash- 
ington saying  that,  despite  anything,  the 
United  States  Intends  to  "fulfill  the  terms " 
of  the  Treaty,  as  though  It  had  already  been 
ratified.  However,  one  may  ask  who  needs 
gestures  of  this  kind  and  who  will  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  Washington,  which  as- 
sumed certain  Treaty  obligations  but  de- 
clines to  put  the  seal   upon   them   In  the 
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legally  established  way.  And  who  can  rely  on 
Washington's  verbal  assurances  at  a  time 
when  It  is  lightly  renouncing  Ite  signature 
on  dozens  of  International  agreemente?  It 
must  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  will  not  come  into  force  other  than 
after  its  ratification  by  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  sides  signing  it.   (Emphasis  added.) 

This  is  an  unambiguous  Soviet  decla- 
ration that  they  will  not  comply  with  or 
abide  by  the  SALT  n  treaty  until  it  is 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  making 
such  a  declaration,  the  Soviets  are  also 
rejecting  the  U.S.  unilateral  policy  state- 
ment that  both  sides  are  obliged  by  in- 
ternational law — article  18  of  the  Vienna 
Convention  of  1969 — to  do  nothing  which 
would  defeat  the  object  or  purpose  of 
SALT  n  pending  its  ratification.  The 
Soviets  are  thus  denying  that  they  are 
obliged  imder  international  law  to  com- 
ply with  SALT  n  pending  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion. 

We  can.  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
Soviets  have  deliberately  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  being  in  noncom- 
pliance with  the  SALT  n  treaty,  imtil 
the  United  States  ratifies  it.  If  the  Soviets 
are  not  complying  with  SALT  n,  they 
can  violate  it.  Evidently  they  will  not 
ratify  SALT  n  until  after  the  United 
States  does,  which  was  the  ratification 
sequence  in  1972  with  SALT  I.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
submitting  the  SALT  n  treaty  to  their 
Supreme  Soviet,  and  ratifying  it  them- 
selves before  the  U.S.  Senate  action.  The 
Soviets  surely  realize,  however,  that  if 
they  ratified  it  first,  they  would  then  be 
obliged  to  comply  with  SALT  II.  They  do 
not  want  to  comply. 

The  Soviets  seem  to  be  using  their  dec- 
laration of  noncompliance  as  leverage 
for  applying  pressure  to  force  the  United 
States  to  ratify  SALT  n.  This  may  be  an 
explanation  also  for  their  recent  en- 
crypted SLBM  test,  which  can  be  inter- 
preted as  a  violation  of  SALT  n.  The  So- 
viets seem  to  be  demonstrating  with  this 
test  that  encryption  could  be  total  with- 
out SALT  n.  so  we  better  accept  the  best 
of  a  bad  deal.  "Rie  Soviets  are  behaving 
in  a  typically  heavyhanded  fashion, 
hoping  that  they  can  bully  America  into 
ratification.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  American  people  will  toler- 
ate the  Soviet  affrontery,  violating  SALT 
n  in  order  to  force  the  United  States  to 
ratify  it. 

Does  America  really  need  SALT  II  so 
badly  that  the  Soviets  can  try  to  force  us 
to  ratify  it  by  stating  their  noncom- 
pliance? 

The  Carter  administration,  always 
willing  to  appease  the  Soviets,  is  in  fact 
falling  for  this  Soviet  ploy.  There  are  re- 
ports that  the  White  House  is  now  plan- 
ning to  bring  the  SALT  II  treaty  back  up 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  ratification  in 
about  June.  There  are  also  reports  that 
the  White  House  SALT  coordination 
group  is  now  meeting  regularly  again. 
But  nothing  has  changed  in  Cuba,  Iran, 
or  Afghanistan.  The  "unacceptable"  So- 
viet combat  brigade  in  Cuba,  having  been 
accepted  by  the  White  House,  is  now  on 
"noncombat"  military  maneuvers.  The 
Soviet  clandestine  provocations  against 
the  United  States  hostages  in  Iran  con- 
tinue. And  the  Soviets  are  reinforcing 


their  combat  forces  in  Afghanistan, 
where  Soviet  troops  in  their  spring  offen- 
sive are  engaged  in  genocide  by  firing 
squad  and  extermination  of  the  Afghan 
people  using  gas,  chemicals,  and  nerve 
agents.* 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  RECORD 
TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  FM. 
TODAY 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Record  remain 
open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the  insertion 
of  statements  and  the  introduction  of 
bUls. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL 
5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  file  com- 
mittee reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

l/iT.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROGER  KENNEDY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Roger  Kennedy  spent  most  of  the  first 
two-thirds  of  his  life  in  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
cultivating  a  native  talent  and  ingenu- 
ity which  will  undoubtedly  make  its 
mark  on  the  Nation's  Capital  in  the 
months  ahead. 

As  author,  speaker,  photographer,  his- 
torian and  stimulator  of  new  ideas. 
Roger  Kennedy  has  been  without  paral- 
lel. His  introduction  to  Washington,  D.C., 
through  his  appointment  as  the  new 
Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technologv,  is  accurately  wel- 
comed and  portrayed  in  Wolf  Von 
Eckardt's  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  1,  1980.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
who  will  be  meeting  Mr.  Kennedy  for  the 
first  time.  He  is  as  real  as  the  American 
history  it  will  be  his  responsibility  to 
illustrate  for  all  who  will  be  part  of 
making  that  history  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  included  In  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  on  Tech:   Roger  Kennedy's  Aim 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

All  the  old  engines  In  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology  were  run- 
ning when  the  Smithsonian  board  of  regente 
came  to  visit  the  other  day.  The  oldest  ma- 
chine Is  a  Baldwin  staam  engine  buUt  In 
1829. 

Then  the  regente  themselves,  led  by  the 


chief  Justice,  huffed  and  puffed  to  the  Uilrd- 
floor  "Hall  of  Musical  Instrumente"  for  leg  of 
lamb,  rose  wine  and  musical  refreshmento 
played  on  comete  and  saxhorns  made  In  New 
York  a  century  ago.  The  final  offering  was 
Richard  Rodgers'  "Pools  Rush  In,"  sung  by 
baritone  Roger  G.  Kennedy. 
Kennedy  Is  the  museum's  new  director. 
But  he's  no  fool.  In  fact,  he  may  be  JUBt 
the  right  man  to  turn  on  the  motley  machin- 
ery of  his  vast  museum  and  then  sing  about 
It. 

Kennedy  Is  54  years  old,  was  graduated 
from  Yale  and  the  University  of  ICnneaota 
and  has  worked  as  NBC  Washington  corre- 
spondent, government  official,  investment 
banker,  vice  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion for  finance  and  vice  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  for  art. 

"Astonishment  turned  to  admiration,"  in 
the  words  of  one  Ford  Foundation  colleague, 
"as  Kennedy  moved  Ught-footedly  from  the 
stock  market  to  the  arte,  bringing  to  the 
cultural  scene  In  New  York  and  around  the 
land  a  lively  capacity  for  vincovering  talent 
wherever  hidden. 

"He  could  walk  down  42nd  Street  with  hU 
mind  not  on  sex  but  on  a  daring  scheme  to 
build  lucrative  offices  on  top  of  flnanrlally 
needy  theaters."  The  scheme,  called  "City  of 
42nd  Street,"  has  a  50-50  chance  of  making 
It. 

An  Isometric  drawing  of  the  42nd  Street 
project,  designed  by  architect  Richard  Weln- 
steln.  Is  displayed  on  the  window  sUl  of  Ken- 
nedy's office  In  the  History  and  Technology 
museum.  It  Joins  an  eclectic  coUectlon — an 
1860  reed  organ;  a  photograph  of  lb.  and 
Mrs  Alexander  Graham  Bell;  a  rendering  of 
an  unbuUt  cathedral  by  H.  H.  Richardson: 
an  original  Pogo  conUc-strtp  drawing  dedi- 
cated by  Walt  KeUy;  an  original  Frank  Uoyd 
Wright  ornamental  design;  a  book  on  re- 
gional dlalecte;  books  on  economic  history; 
more  books,  more  drawings,  more  gadget*. 

The  morning  of  our  Interview.  Kennedy 
burst  in  with  a  big  9-foot-by-4-foot  Navaho 
processional  rug  on  his  shoulder  and  called 
on  everyone  In  sight  to  help  him  find  a  place 
to  hang  It. 

He  does  all  this— the  rug  banging,  the  odd- 
ities collecting,  urban  renewal.  Investment 
banking  and  art  funding,  song  recitals  and 
museum  directing— with  laughter,  erudition 
and  drama.  Best  of  all,  said  Charles  Blltzer, 
the  Smithsonian's  top  administrator  for  his- 
tory and  the  arte,  "Kennedy  comes  from  a 
different  world  and  simply  does  not  know 
yet  what  can't  be  done  In  Washington." 

Kennedy,  who  was  appointed  last  October 
without  much  public  notice.  Is  the  sixth  di- 
rector m  the  museum's  16  years  of  existence. 
This  m  itself  is  symptomatic  of  the  mu- 
seum's foremost  challenge.  It  seems  like  a 
rudderless  ship,  rolling  and  tossing  In  the 
sea,  that  keeps  throwing  off  Ite  captain.  With 
a  cargo  as  diverse  as  first  ladles'  gowns  and 
old  locomotives.  It  needs  new  balance  and 
direction. 

"At  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  or  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Htetory,  everybody  knows 
what  It  Is  all  about.  You  are  dealing  with 
one  discipline,  and  Ite  various  sub-disci- 
plines, and  the  cvirators  are  weU-tralned  in 
them  and  have  other,  similar  museums  as 
models,"  said  Peter  Marclo,  who  worked  at 
History  and  Technology  for  10  years  and  now 
dlrecte  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Is  a  unique  amalgamation  of  all  sorte  of  spe- 
cialties. Pew  of  them  are  traditional  aca- 
demic dlsclDllnes.  So  you  tend  to  get  high- 
minded  collectors  and  antiquarians  to  nm 
all  these  diverse  shows — good  people  but  not 
trained  In  their  field  because  their  special 
field  Is  not  taught.  Nor  do  they  have  others 
to  talk  to  or  oubllcatlons  to  read  or  get  pub- 
lished In.  The  curators  are  of  a  high  Intel- 
lectual level,  but  hard  to  pull  together," 
Marclo  said. 
Kennedy  Is  fully  aware  of  this.  His  flrtt 
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great  intellectual,  but  yet  a  very  strong  per- 
sonality and  leader. 

Kennedy  hopes  to  create  exhibitions  in  his 
Museum  of  American  History  that  become 
a  force  in  the  history  of  America  like  impor- 
tant events  or  books  (Henry  Ford's  invention 
of  the  assembly  line.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
"Uncle  Toms  Cabin.'  Rachel  Carson's  "Silent 
Spring  "  or  Jane  Jacobs'  "Death  and  Life  of 
Great  American  Cities  ") . 

"We  want  to  show  how  America's  historic 
development  is  constantly  moved  along  by 
technological  development,"  he  said. 

"The  George  Washington  show,  or  any 
other  show,  will  thus  draw  on  all  the  denart- 
ments  and  collections  of  this  museum — 
musical  instruments,  fashion,  engineering, 
coins,  what  have  you.  We  hope  to  make  all 
of  this  more  relevant  to  more  people." 

Its  relevance  obviously  is  its  hold  on  the 
past  as  a  guide  to  the  future. 

"The  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Is  the  most  Important  museum  in  town  " 
said  Peter  Marcio.  "It  has  long  needed  a 
barker  and  someone  like  Kennedy  who  can 
give  it  dramatic  interest.  It  also  needs  more 
utility  and  harmony. 

"At  the  same  time.  I  would  hate  to  have 
it  lose  its  wonderful,  almost  chaotic  incon- 
gruousness." 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  years  in  private  business  and 
in  public  service  one  of  my  greatest 
concerns  has  been  for  the  owner  of  the 
small  business. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  flood  of 
Government  regulations  and  policies  is 
stifling  small  business.  And,  when  we 
stifle  small  business,  we  lose  the  wealth 
of  innovation  that  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  achievements  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Jeno  Paulucci  is  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  He  began  his  career  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  as  a  fruit  stand  peddler. 
Today,  he  heads  a  multimillion-dollar 
corporation.  His  success  is  due  to  hard 
work,  daring,  creativity,  and  sound 
business  practices. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Paulucci  and  as  a  warning  to  those  of 
us  in  government,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  article  from 
the  winter  issue  of  Chief  Executive  be 
included  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

"^^ — Our     Socutt     Is     Smotheking     the 
Entrepheneitrial  Spnirr 
(By  Jeno  P.  Paulucci) 
X  have   been   called   an   Incurable   entre- 
preneur.   I    wear    the    label    with    blushing 
pride.  I  have  also  been  called  the  last  of  the 
entrepreneurs.  That  Just  scares  the  hell  out 
of  me  because  I  fear  there  may  be  a  touch 
of  truth  In  It. 

With  the  formidable  challenges  confront- 
ing small  business  today,  with  a  plundering 
horde  of  conglomerates  ravaging  the  ranks 
of  small  business  until  there  is  no  incentive 
left  to  give  free  enterprise  a  try,  we  are 
kissing  off  an  American  asset  that  has 
shored  up  democracy  for  two  centuries — the 
entrepreneurial  spirit.  We  are  not  Just  wav- 
ing goodbye,  we  are  condoning  genocide.  I 
hope  it  Is  not  too  late  before  we  realize  that 
it  is  small  business  that  makes  big  business 
possible.  The  entrepreneur,  the  person  Im- 


mersed in  making  one  good  Idea  work,  is  the 
father  of  small  business  and  the  grand- 
father of  big  business.  But  small  businesses 
and  the  entrepreneurs  who  make  them  grow 
are  endangered.  Why?  Because  our  society 
is  smothering   the  entrepreneurial   spirit. 

My  advice  to  today's  business  community 
whether  it  be  American,  European  or  those 
in  the  emerging  nations  we  are  schooling 
so  well,  would  be  this:  As  an  Individual,  you 
fail  if  you  fall  to  take  a  chance.  Enterpre- 
neurshlp,  very  simply,  is  the  independence 
of  individualism.  It  is  something  we  have 
lost  sight  of.  Don't  be  afraid  to  take  a 
chance.  Don't  be  afraid  to  stub  a  toe;  try 
again  and  stub  a  few  more.  Don't  let  the 
fear  of  failure — which  is  worse,  by  far.  than 
failure  Itself — or  of  embarrassment,  ridicule, 
scorn,  or  of  being  out-of-step,  murder  your 
good  idea.  Get  up  the  guts  to  act  upon  your 
good  idea;  figure  out  how  to  make  It  work; 
perfect  it;  then  give  it  all  you  have  got  to 
make  it  successful.  There  are  no  half- 
hearted entrepreneurs;  they  never  win.  But 
win  or  lose,  don't  be  afraid  to  try. 

The  entrepreneurs  who  made  free  enter- 
prise work,  the  man  or  woman  with  an  idea, 
with  gall  enough  to  make  the  sacrifices,  take 
the  risks,   and  take  the   consequences  In  a 
world  not  yet  ready  to  believe  without  the 
proper  nine  yards  of  computer-proof-posl- 
tlve  that  the  idea  can't  miss,  is  vanishing 
rapidly  from  the  business  scene. 
How  did  we  get  in  this  pickle? 
Community  think. 
The  paper  Jungle. 
Regulation  ad  nauseum. 
The  scramble  for  herd  security. 
The  decline  of  opportunity. 
A  shrinking  market. 

And  fear.  Mostly  fear  of  making  a  decision. 
An  idea  Is  a  fluttering  butterfly.  It  comes 
and  goes,  and  reveals  Itself  Just  a  bit  at  a 
time.  You  must  concentrate,  remember,  ard 
mentally  assemble  what  you  have  seen  to  be 
able  to  describe  it.  No  two  or  three  wander- 
ing minds  can  visualize  the  same  idea  in 
the  same  way.  Its  origin  Is  Independent  and 
Individual.  It  can  only  be  embellished  by 
others  when  displayed  by  its  discoverer.  The 
source  is  individual  imagination.  Yet,  we 
relv  en  think  tanks  as  our  fountain  of  in- 
spiration. 

We  are  strangling  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem with  paper.  Seven  copies  of  this;  do 
that  in  triplicate.  Why?  So  that  bureauc- 
racy, including  corporate  bureaucracy,  can 
cover  its  fanny  with  flies  full  of  paper  to 
justify  its  own  existence.  Ts  there  no  one  in 
America  today  who  can  respond  with  a  sim- 
ple "yes"  or  "no"  when  provided  with  simple 
proof  of  reasonable  answers  to  reasonable 
questions?  Must  we  always  Involve  the  en- 
tire Executive  Board  and  House-cleaning 
Department  to  write  a  car  loan? 

In  my  northern  state  of  Minnesota,  the 
wolf  is  classed  as  an  endangered  species. 
Frankly,  it  gets  more  protection  and  con- 
sideration than  today's  small  businessman. 
All  the  wolf  has  to  fear  is  getting  snared  or 
shot,  and  there  are  laws  against  that.  The 
dangers  facing  today's  small  entrepreneur 
are  a  hell  of  a  lot  greater  with  a  lot  less  pro- 
tection and  consideration,  and  no  laws  in 
effect  really  protect  the  small  entreoreneur. 
Rather,  there  are  laws  upon  laws  permitting 
government  agencies  to  damn  near  regulate 
one  out  of  business:  OSHA,  the  ICC,  PTC, 
and  most  of  the  acronym  agencies  virlth 
separate  but  equal  counterparts  at  state 
levels  apply  rules  to  Ma  and  Pa  operations 
that  were  Intended  to  control  laree  corpora- 
tions. These  practices  tax  the  resources  of 
the  small-scale  operation  beyond  its  capa- 
bility. 

Without  entr^reneurship.  without  the  nut 
down  at  the  end  of  the  hall  who  keeps 
dreaming  up  schemes  for  the  company  to 


save  money,  make  money,  provide  a  new 
product  or  a  better  product,  opportunity  is 
lost.  By  the  time  "the  committee"  has 
wrangled  its  way  to  total  assurance  of  sure- 
fire success,  the  good  idea  is  generally  sub- 
merged In  modifications  and  so  much  time 
has  elapsed  that  the  back-burner  has  burned 
out  whatever  opportunity  existed  in  the  flrst 
place.  Research?  Yes.  but  keep  it  simple  and 
to  the  point.  Test  it?  Absolutely.  But  some- 
day, someday  soon,  get  it  out  from  under  the 
microscope  and  see  if  it  will  fly.  More  op- 
portunity has  been  lost  by  procrastination 
and  the  smothering  search  for  certainty  than 
by  a  lack  of  good  Ideas  or  Imagination. 

Small  business  is  always  begun  by  an  entre- 
preneur of  some  stripe.  We  know  that  a  big 
business  begins  as  a  small  business.  Why, 
then,  must  the  small  businessman  always 
start  with  one  foot  nailed  to  the  floor?  More 
business  firms  go  broke  because  of  a  lack 
of  working  capital  than  for  any  reason.  It 
is  well  known  that  Just  500  giant  corpora- 
tions, the  Fortune  500,  control  about  83  per- 
cent of  the  products  and  services  of  Ameri- 
ca's gross  national  product,  now  exceeding 
one  trillion  dollars  a  year.  Therefore,  they 
also  control  83  percent  of  the  working  cap- 
ital in  the  U.S.  As  a  result,  all  the  re=t  of  the 
millions  of  individuals,  partnerships,  coop- 
eratives, corporations  and  peddlers  are  fight- 
ing for  the  remaining  17  percent  of  the 
market  and  17  percent  of  the  working  caoi- 
tal.  The  conglomerate  appetite  is  swallow- 
ing up  the  market. 

A  foods  company,  for  example,  weis  42nd 
largest  among  the  Fortune  500  last  time  I 
dared  to  look.  They  are  still  producing  foods, 
of  course,  but  they  are  also  Into  tools,  travel- 
trailers  and  mobile  homes,  skis,  furniture, 
textiles,  chemicals,  brushes,  luggage;  also, 
they  are  into  engineering,  engraving,  insur- 
ance, finance  and  credit.  Three  hundred 
ninety-seven  different  profit  centers:  one 
hundred  sixty-nine  divisions  and  subsidi- 
aries— once  Independent  entrepreneurs. 

There  should  be  legislation  to  protect 
small  and  medium-sized  firms  from  unwar- 
ranted takeover.  Current  antitrust  laws  do 
not  seem  to  be  working  adeouately.  In  the 
phrase  of  economist  Corwin  Edwards,  "the 
big  company  can  outbid,  outspend  and  out- 
lose  the  small  one."  Giant  corporations  have 
been  known  to  Intentionally  lose  money  In 
a  division  or  subsidiary  by  pricing  a  product 
at  or  below  marginal  cost  In  order  to  drive 
small  competitors  out  of  business  or  into  a 
position  where  they  can  be  taken  over  more 
readily.  Since  these  contrived  losses  are 
charged  against  the  giant  corporation's  total 
prc^ts.  the  Federal  government  is  subsidiz- 
ing this  activity  through  the  tax  structure. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us — individuals,  banks, 
the  SBA,  EDA  and  other  government  aeen- 
cles — to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  last  throes 
of  the  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  That's  rle-ht.  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  In  today's  business  world, 
there  Is  a  very  real  confrontation  between 
the  500  or  so  giants  capable  of  monopolistic 
control  of  the  marketplace  and  working 
capital  and  the  small  businessman  and 
woman.  It  is  no  longer  a  situation  of  survival 
of  the  fittest;  it  is  a  matter  of  survival  of 
our  way  of  life.  It  really  comes  down  to  that. 
If  allowed  to  continue,  this  growing  monop- 
oly of  the  marketplace  and  canltal  will 
surely  result  In  the  eventual  nationalization 
of  the  larger  industries:  an  overreactlon  to 
the  socisUstic  state  that  none  of  us  want. 
It  happened  In  England.  It  can  hanpen  here. 

We  have  strung  a  network  of  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  entrepreneurship  in  America,  a 
jungle  of  pitfalls  and  a  tangle  of  red  taoe 
that  has  endangered  the  species.  It  is  time 
we  take  a  look  at  how  we  can  preserve  the 
spirit  that   spawned   the   guts   to   carve    a 


country  out  of  a  wilderness,  the  imagination 
to  find  the  means  to  meet  its  needs,  and  the 
daring  to  make  it  work.  For  not  only  Is  the 
entrepreneur's  way  of  life  at  stake:  the  fate 
of  a  nation  may  be  banging  in  the  balance. 


THE  ST.  PAUL  ENERGY  MOBILIZA- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  February  11, 1  had  the 
chance  to  take  part  in  an  exciting  and 
unique  energy  mobilization  project  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  program  was  con- 
ceived by  St.  Paul  Mayor  George  Latimer 
and  was  designed  to  survey  all  city  resi- 
dents on  the  use  of  energy  in  their 
homes. 

I  spoke  to  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  enrolled  in  the  project  and  went 
door  to  door  to  meet  the  residents,  col- 
lect the  survey  sheets  that  had  been  sent 
out  in  advance,  and  talk  with  them  about 
energy  consumption.  The  project  at- 
tempted to  discover  St.  Paul's  energy 
needs  and  to  provide  the  information  for 
future  programs  to  encourage  energy 
efficiency. 

Mayor  Latimer  deserves  the  credit  for 
this  unique  project.  The  St.  Paul  energy 
mobilization  project  is  a  perfect  example 
of  how  local  officials  can  reach  out  di- 
rectly to  citizens  in  a  way  that  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Government  to  do. 

Mayor  Latimer  is  a  politician  who 
puts  his  trust  in  people,  not  in  govern- 
ment or  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  Mayor  Latimer  and  the  St. 
Paul  energy  mobilization  project  that 
appeared  in  the  February  18  issue  of 
Business  Week  be  included  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another  Mayor  WrrH  a  PirrtjRE 
President  Carter's  appointment  of  Nell  E. 
Goldschmldt  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  New  Or- 
leans' Moon  Landrleu  to  Cabinet  jobs  last 
year  served  notice  that  being  mayor  is  no 
longer  necessarily  a  political  dead  end.  "In- 
solvable  economic  and  political  problems 
used  to  Just  eat  them  up,"  says  a  top  official 
of  the  Housing  &  Urban  Development  Dept. 
"Now  things  are  looking  up  again.  A  mayor 
can  serve  a  couple  of  terms  and  wind  up 
looking  good." 

St.  Paul's  mayor.  George  Latimer,  a  44- 
year-old  liberal  Democrat  with  a  bent  for 
fiscal  conservation,  is  indeed  looking  good — 
so  much  so  that  his  name  is  being  bruited 
about  as  the  next  Minnesota  polltican  likely 
to  make  a  national  mark.  Finely  honed  nego- 
tiating skills,  natural  ebullience,  good  federal 
connections  and  fund-raising  skills  have 
helped  Latimer  become  a  highly  effective  per- 
petual-motion machine  dedicated  to  rein- 
vigorating  St.  Paul  while  keeping  it  on  a 
sound  fiscal  footing.  Says  one  urban  affairs 
expert:  "I  would  rate  [Latimer)  very  high 
among  the  nation's  mayors,  especially  in 
terms  of  trying  to  build  local  self-reliance 
rather  than  hoping  the  government  will  ball 
him  out." 

What  is  more,  tie  has  earned  the  support  of 
the  heavily  Republican  St.  Paul  business 
community.  In  a  rare  show  of  solidarity,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  last  summer  Joined 
local  labor  imlons  to  fete  the  Democratic 
mayor. 


Since  Latimer  was  first  elected  in  1976.  eco- 
nomic development  expenditures  in  St.  Paul 
( popTilatlon :  268.000)  have  averaged  $215 
million  a  year,  compared  with  $114  mUlion 
earlier  in  the  decade.  He  does  not  expect  to 
eclipse  better-known  Minneapolis  (370.000) 
as  a  regional  hub,  but  he  is  out  to  end  St. 
Paul's  "poor  sister"  status.  Bather  than  add- 
ing to  municipal  debt,  he  seeks  private  capi- 
tal and  federal  grants  to  finance  develop- 
ment. Although  still  low,  Minneapolis'  debt 
continues  to  rise,  while  Latimer  has  reduced 
St.  Paul's  heavy  debt  load  by  5  percent. 

FOLLOW-THROtrCR 

Latimer  does  not  talk  in  terms  of  grand 
designs.  In  fact,  he  is  faulted  for  a  lack  of 
long-range  planning.  He  moves  quickly  be- 
tween issues  and  "gets  bored  if  he  isn't  woric- 
Ing  on  a  problem."  says  Richard  Broeker.  his 
chief -of-staff.  But  Latimer  is  strong  on  fol- 
low-through, and  he  is  single-minded  In  his 
efforts  to  create  an  integrated  and  energy- 
efficient  downtown  area  out  of  the  badly  de- 
teriorated core  of  St.  Paul. 

Energy  conservation  Is  at  the  center  of 
many  Latimer  programs.  In  a  blatant  grand- 
standing ploy,  he  is  closing  St.  Paul's  City 
Hall  on  Feb.  13  for  three  days  and  sending 
employees  out  to  preach  the  conservation 
gospel.  On  a  more  pragmatic  level,  he  has 
prc^xjsed  a  $250  million  residential  and  In- 
dustrial complex  for  energy-related  busi- 
nesses that  would  be  a  showpiece  for  the 
most  advanced  energy-conservation  tech- 
niques. He  says  it  would  bring  5,900  Jobs 
to  the  city.  A  $600,000  federal  grant  is  the 
seed  money  for  a  $40  miUion  botwater  sys- 
tem for  downtown  St.  Paul  that  will  reuse 
utilities'  waste  heat,  and  Latimer  Is  push- 
ing hard  for  a  $100  million  people-mover 
that  could  cut  auto  use. 

Such  success  is  heady  for  the  portly,  beard- 
ed, opera-loving  Latimer.  Because  of  bis 
background  as  a  labor  lawyer  and  Uberal 
University  of  Minnesota  regent,  St.  Paul  busi- 
nessmen were  wary  of  him  when  he  first 
ran  for  mayor.  He  won  by  only  2500  votes, 
a  scant  52%  of  the  total  In  the  heavily 
Democratic  city.  Recalls  Latimer:  '"What  I 
did  ts  just  about  as  old  as  politics.  I  knew 
that  to  make  the  city  work  I  had  to  assure 
the  business  community  I  was  not  going  to 
be  a  partisan." 

GRAND    SCHEMES 

Business  particularly  likes  Latimer's  fiscal 
stance,  and  he  has  won  praise  for  his  even- 
handedness  and  ability  to  keep  things  mov- 
ing. Says  Carl  B.  Drake  Jr..  chairman  of  St. 
Paul  Cos.:  "He's  got  the  wheels  going  all 
the  time."  Adds  another  local  executive:  ""He 
doesn't  get  hung  up  on  the  political  ramifi- 
cations of  his  decisions." 

Perhaps  Latimer's  biggest  success  has  been 
getting  Oxford  Development  Group  to  de- 
velop an  abandoned  block  downtown  that 
stood  for  10  years  as  a  glaring  symbol  of  the 
city's  Inability  to  puU  together  a  develop- 
ment plan.  Old-line  local  companies,  such  as 
St.  Paul  Cos.  and  Minnesota  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  are  expanding  downtown  as 
weU.  And  3M  Corp.,  which  moved  Its  head 
office  to  the  suburbs  In  the  19SOs.  is  making 
Its  flrst  Investment  In  the  city  In  25  years. 
Latimer  pushes  for  development  with  grand 
schemes,  such  as  the  energy  park,  and  with 
quick  reaction  to  corporate  needs.  He  prom- 
ised on  the  spot  to  find  a  site  for  a  Control 
Data  Corp.  faculty  when  he  heard  the  com- 
pany planned  to  buUd  In  the  suburbs.  '"We 
gave  him  our  schedule,  and  It  was  impossi- 
ble." says  CDC  Senior  Vice-President  Nor- 
bert  R.  Berg.  "But.  by  God.  he  did  it,  and 
18  months  after  our  flrst  meeting  we  oc- 
cupied that  building." 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1  PM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  recessed  until  1  o'clock  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  11,  1980 


Mr.  President, 

absence  of  a  quorum. 
C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
withhold  that  sugges- 


THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  ON  TOMOR- 


ROBE  IT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

imaninous  consent  that  on  to- 

afttr  the  two  leaders  or  their 

hai^e  been  recognized,  Sena- 

£  TEVENS,  Tower,  Gahn,  Jep- 

Roi  ERT  C.  Byrd  be  recognized, 

;o  exceed  15  minutes. 
AC]  ING      PRESIDENT      pro 
Wfhout   objection,   it   is   so 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  CALENDAR 
ORDERS  NOS.  1.  2,  3,  AND  4  ON  THE 
EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  may  I  state  that 
some  time  ago  we  had  set  a  time  and 
date  for  one  roUcall  vote  on  two  proto- 
cols, convention,  and  an  agreement,  Cal- 
endar Orders  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  That  vote  was  can- 
celed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  having 
discussed  this  request  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Baker) 
that  on  March  20,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  and 
there  be  10  minutes  for  debate  only,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Church 
and  Mr.  Javits,  on  those  four  items  on 
the  Executive  Calendar;  that  without  any 
further  debate,  motion,  or  amendment  of 
any  kind,  the  Senate  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  vote  with  one  vote  on  those  four 
calendar  items;  and  that,  upon  the  dis- 
position of  that  vote  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  and  the  request  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  immediately  notified,  without 
any  further  debate,  the  Senate  return 
to  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object 
the  reservation  is  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising the  majority  leader,  as  I  have  just 
now,  that  we  have  cleared  that  procedure 
on  this  side  and  that  the  date  appears  to 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  indi- 
cated and  expressed  an  interest  in  these 
items.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President' 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
those? 

The  AC-nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  the  Senate  stand  re- 
cessed until  1  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
11:27  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1980.  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  7,  1980 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  March  6, 1980: 

Pour  Corners  Regionai,  Commission 
Gary  Blakeley,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  of  the  Pour  Corners  Re- 
gional Commission,  vice  P.  Kenneth  Baskette. 
Jr.,  resigned. 

Department  of  E>efense 

Charles  William  Snodgrass,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Porce,  vice  John  Amot  Hewitt,  Jr 
resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

This  day  has  been  designated  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  as  a  Day  of  Prayer 
and  Meditation  for  the  Hostages  in  Iran 
and  Colombia  and  their  families.  Let  all 
present  do  so  in  silence  in  their  own  way. 

O  Eternal  One,  You  are  the  God  of  our 
forebears  and  our  God.  You  have  given  to 
this  Nation  a  goodly  heritage;  may  we 
preserve  for  the  future  a  lively  hope. 
Strengthen  those  who  work  toward  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  To  the  hostages 
and  their  families  grant  patience  and 
hope.  Grant  to  all  who  exercise  authority 
over  others  a  solemn  awareness  that  they 
are  indeed  servants  of  CKxl.  Give  them, 
therefore,  grace  to  govern  well,  to  legis- 
late wisely,  and  to  administer  fairly. 
Teach  them  that  nothing  is  firm  that  is 
not  just,  nor  just  that  does  not  turn  peo- 
ple from  following  after  evil  to  seek  good. 
So  may  our  land  be  maintained  a  free 
and  prosperous  society,  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  all  and  to  peace  on  Earth. 

In  Your  blessed  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
biU  (H.R.  3824)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  authorize  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  delegate  its 
authority  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for 
undertakings  in  the  area  of  housing  to 
any  housing  finance  agency  established 
by  it  and  to  provide  that  payments  of 
such  bonds  may  be  made  without  further 
approval." 


BISHOP  JAMES  K.  MATHEWS 

(Mr.  EDGAR   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
well  to  welcome  to  the  House  today 
Bishop  James  Mathews,  bishop  of  the 
Washington  area  for  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  national  leadership  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church  and  in  other  Prot- 
estant and  interreligious  communities. 

Bishop  Mathews  is  the  head  of  a  large 
jurisdiction  of  United  Methodism.  As 
a  United  Methodist  pastor  and  member 
of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Conference 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  I 
would  like  to  welcome  him  here.  As  we 
focus  on  the  hostages  today,  no  better 
person  could  be  here  to  offer  our  prayer 
on  this  special  occasion  than  Bishop 
James  Mathews. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  POLICY  MUST 
BE  TURNED  AROUND  ON  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber I  joined  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  Wright)  in 
criticizing  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
policy  of  pushing  up  interest  rates  to 
dampen  the  economy  and  fight  inflation. 

The  prime  rate  then  was  15  percent. 
Now,  it  is  nearly  18  percent.  And  the  pace 
or  inflation  has  accelerated. 

This  destructive  interest  rate  policy  is 
bringing  the  housing  industry  and  the 
construction  industry  to  their  knees.  It 
is  destroying  the  American  dream  of 
homeownership. 

The  administration  cannot  fight  in- 
flation by  passing  the  buck  for  doing 
something  about  it  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  Fed's  policy  must  be  turned 
around.  If  Chairman  Volcker  will  not 
realize  that  relying  upon  high  interest 
rates  to  curb  inflation  is  not  working 
and  is  not  fair,  then  he  should  tender 
his  resignation. 


PRESIDENT  MUST  CONSIDER 
STRONGER  MEASURES  TO  FREE 
HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
all  Americans,  I  was  deeply  disappointed 
at  the  collapse  yesterday  of  the  latest 
round  of  negotiations  to  free  the  U.S. 
hostages  in  Iran. 

"Hie  Iranian  Government's  refusal  to 
allow  the  United  Nations  Ctxnmission 
even  a  token  visit  with  the  hostages  once 


again  demonstrates  its  utter  disregard 
for  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
civilized  behavior. 

It  raises  disturbing  questions  also 
about  the  Iranian  Government's  ability 
to  function  as  a  government  and  to  carry 
out  the  promises  it  makes. 

Our  Government  has  exhibited  great 
patience  and  unusual  restraint  in  an  ef- 
fort to  end  this  crisis  without  further 
damage  to  the  hostages  or  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  now  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
President  to  consider  what  other 
stronger  measures  can  be  taken  to 
tighten  the  screws  and  move  this  tragic 
situation  off  dead  center. 


D  1210 

A  RESOLUTION  AGAINST  WAGE  AND 

PRICE  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  saying,  "Fool  me  once,  shame  ax 
you;  fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me."  It 
comes  to  mind  in  the  current  rash  of 
anticipatory  price  increases  done  in  fear 
that  wage  and  price  controls  are  at  hand, 
these  increases  are  pushing  inflation  into 
a  gallop  that  threatens  to  become  a  run- 
away. Of  course,  viewing  the  past  record 
of  the  administration,  there  is  perhaps 
justification  for  legitimate  doubts  over 
whether  or  not  those  protestaticKis 
against  wage  and  price  controls  will  last 
until  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  or  the 
next  year. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
concrete  action  to  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty that  is  causing  the  pricing  stirge, 
so  I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  quite  plainly  states  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  legislate  wa«e  and 
price  controls. 

I  have  been  in  hopes  that  the  admin- 
istration would  request  such  a  clarifica- 
tion of  congressional  intent,  but  it  has 
not.  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  majority 
to  take  the  initiative,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  indication  of  actiwi,  so,  as  has 
become  almost  customary,  the  minority 
is  moving  to  meet  a  national  need. 

This  resolution  will  remove  doubt  and 
will  give  those  who  have  publicly  de- 
nounced wage  and  price  controls  an  op- 
portunity to  back  their  views  with  their 
votes.  I  urge  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted  speedily. 


LET  THE  BELT  TIGHTENING  START 
WITH  US 

(Mr.  BURGENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1^7  is  2:07  pjn. 
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Mr.  BTRGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
day  or  tno  the  President  will  unveil  a 
plan  to  b  ilance  the  budget  even  though 
2  months  ago  he  thought  it  was  unneces- 
Wetome  aboard.  Mr.  President — 
than  never.  However,  I  feel 
too  little,  too  late,  and  mis- 
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Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
urging  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  re- 
view their  monetary  policies.  With  the 
policy  of  allowing  interest  rates  to  climb, 
it  was  determined  that  it  would  best  con- 
trol inflation  by  reducing  the  demand  for 
money.  Apparently  this  has  not  worked 
and  those  industries  who  are  capital- 
intensive — agriculture  and  small  busi- 
ness—are being  severely  damaged  and 
harmed.  There  is  no  way  that  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  can  show  a  profit  in  pro- 
duction this  year  if  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  16-  and  18-percent  interest. 
Our  small  businessmen  cannot  possibly 
show  a  profit  if  they  have  to  pay  this 
kind  of  interest  on  the  capital  that  they 
require  to  maintain  inventories. 

What  we  are  doing  is  heading  for  a 
massive  problem  of  unemployment  in  the 
days  ahead  when  we  are  seeing  the  im- 
pact that  this  has  on  the  building  indus- 
try and  also  on  auto  manufacturers  and 
other  industries  similar  to  that. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  so  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  come  back  to 
its  senses. 


policies  which  have  brought  about  those 
low  food  prices  have  also  sown  the  seeds 
of  disaster  for  the  agriculture  commu- 
nity. If  those  seeds  grow,  it  is  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  farmer  who  will 
suflfer. 
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THJIIR 


asked  and  was 
to  address  the  House 


SKYROCKETING  INFLATION  DEVA- 
STATING FOR  AGRICULTURE 
(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  weekend.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  many  farmers  and  representa- 
tives of  financial  institutions  and  the 
agriculture  credit  system  in  Iowa.  And 
what  I  heard  about  the  serious  agricul- 
ture credit  crunch  in  Iowa  and  the  Mid- 
west is  most  disconcerting. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  overreacting  to 
the  current  situation  when  I  suggest  that 
the  credit  crunch  in  our  State  will  cause 
a  very  substantial  number  of  farmers  to 
go  out  of  business.  Some  experts  indicate 
that  they  expect  more  farm  sales  in 
Iowa  in  1980  than  occurred  in  all  of  the 
last  10  years  combined.  If  that  assess- 
ment is  accurate,  the  entire  economy  of 
our  State  will  face  serious  problems. 

This  critical  situation  is.  in  part  a 
consequence  of  the  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. Obviously,  the  skyrocketing  in- 
flation and  the  excessively  high  interest 
rates  are  devastating  for  a  capital-in- 
tensive industry  like  agriculture. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  this:  In  the 
current  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  ex- 
penses for  the  average  Iowa  farmer  will 
increase  between  25  and  40  percent  But 
income  will  remain  the  same  or  decline. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  most 
difficult  for  even  well-established  farm- 
ers to  make  a  oroflt.  For  those  who  are 
not  weU  established,  they  do  not  have 
the  equity  to  obtain  the  credit  necessary 
to  survive. 

Agriculture  in  the  Midwest  is  threat- 
ened by  current  economic  conditions 
And  while  many  leaders  in  Washington 
are  reloicing  over  the  relatively  low  cost 
of  food,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the 


THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 
MUST  BEAR  THE  BURDEN  FOR 
THE  ECONOMIC  MESS  WHICH 
THEY  HAVE  CREATED 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Last  evening  several 
Republican  leaders  were  asked  to  meet 
with  the  administration's  leading  eco- 
nomic gurus,  led  by  Secretary  William 
Miller.  We  were  pleased  to  cooperate  be- 
cause we  thought  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration was  "consulting"  with  Republi- 
cans prior  to  making  its  decisions  on 
budget  cuts.  As  Secretary  Miller  stated: 
We  would  like  to  use  the  Republican  Lead- 
ership as  a  "sounding  board"  for  what  cuts 
will  be  accepted  in  Congress. 

As  Republicans  left  the  room  last 
night,  after  discussing  in  general  terms 
our  overwhelming  support  for  budget 
cuts,  we  thought  that  we  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decision  process  within 
the  administration. 

This  morning,  however,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  read  in  the  papers  that — 

The  Administration  and  the  Democratic 
congressional  leaders  have  already  agreed  on 
$11  billion  In  proposed  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration thinks  they  can  stroke  the  Re- 
publicans into  helping  pull  their  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire,  while  making  their 
substantive  decisions  behind  closed  par- 
tisan doors,  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  The 
Carter  administration  must  bear  the 
burden  for  the  economic  mess  which 
they  have  created.  A  sudden  rush  to  be- 
come "born  again"  budget  balancers  in 
March  of  1980,  will  not  wash  away  the 
spending  sins  of  the  past  3  years. 


TOO  LITTLE.  TOO  LATE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to 
be  a  cliche-crazed  "I  told  you  so,"  but 
the  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost 
and  it  all  comes  out  in  the  wash. 

I  am  referring  to  the  fiurry  of  feathers 
lately  over  where  and  how  we  are  going 
to  end  inflation,  balance  the  budget,  and 
save  this  country  from  bankruptcy. 
Members  are  falling  all  over  themselves 
in  their  attempts  to  get  out  in  front  on 
the  balanced  budget  issue.  Those  who 
fought  us  the  hardest  on  cost  reductions 
just  months  ago  are  now  churning  out 
the  press  releases  proposing  billions  in 
cuts. 

Well,  where  were  the  budget  cutters 
when  we  needed  them.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  attempt  by  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Stockman)  and  mvself 
to  keep  spending  in  the  child  health  as- 
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slstance  program  under  the  control  of 
Congress.  We  offered  an  amendment  to 
require  annual  review  of  CHAP  spending. 
We  sought  to  prevent  rimaway  spending. 
We  sought  to  make  this  body  accountable 
for  the  tax  dollars  it  has  flittered  away. 
We  lost.  On  December  6,  1979,  we  lost  by 
a  vote  of  152  to  226. 

This  morning  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Director  has 
called  for  a  freeze  on  CHAP  spending. 
Good  idea,  but  it  is  near  impossible  to  do. 
Last  December  the  amendment  that 
would  have  made  a  freeze  possible  today 
was  defeated.  That  is  when  the  taxpay- 
ers needed  you. 

Any  more  too  little,  too  late  ideas? 


ni220 
WOOL  RECYCLING 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
4197)  to  amend  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act  of  1939  with  respect  to  recycled 
wool,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4197 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2(c)  of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act  of  1939  (54  Stat.  1128)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  "recycled  wool'  means  (1) 
the  resulting  fiber  when  wool  has  been  wov- 
en or  felted  Into  a  wool  product  which,  with- 
out ever  having  been  utilized  In  any  way  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  subsequently  has 
been  made  Into  a  fibrous  state,  or  (2)  the 
resulting  fiber  when  wool  or  reprocessed  wool 
has  been  spun,  woven,  knitted,  or  felted  Into 
a  wool  product  which,  after  having  been 
used  In  any  way  by  the  ultimate  consumer, 
subsequently  has  been  made  Into  a  fibrous 
state.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  nf  1939  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsections  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  and  (1) 
of  section  2  of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act  of  1939  and  all  references  thereto  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (d).  (e).  (f). 
(g).  and  (h).  respectively. 

(d)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Is 
amended  by  striving  out  ".  reprocessed  wool, 
or  reused  wool"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  recycled  wool". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(2)  reprocessed  wool; 
(3)  reused  wool"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "(2)  recycled  wool"; 

(2)  by  strlktni?  out  "(4)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(3) ":  and 

(3)  bv  striking  out  "(5)"  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  efTect  with  respect  to  wool  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  the  date  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtrore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  explanation, 
H.R.  4197  is  the  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 
That  act  provides  a  system  of  labeling 
wool  products  sold  or  manufactured  for 
sale. 

The  failure  to  label  wool  products  in 
accordance  with  the  act  is  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
it  carries  substantial  penalties  for 
wrongdoers. 

At  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  currently  requires 
wool  to  be  labeled  in  3  categories: 

First,  new  wool  is  labeled  "wool." 

Second,  fiber  which  results  when  wool 
has  been  reprocessed  from  a  woven  or 
felted  product  without  in  any  way  hav- 
ing been  utilized  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  labeled  "reprocessed  wool." 

Third,  fiber  which  results  when  wool 
or  reprocessed  wool  has  been  spun  into 
a  wool  product,  has  been  used  by  the  ul- 
timate consumer,  and  has  subsequently 
been  made  or  remade  into  a  fiber  state 
again,  is  labeled  "reused  wool." 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
amend  that  act  so  that  the  terms  "re- 
processed wool"  and  "reused  wool " 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  term  "re- 
cycled wool"  would  be  substituted  for 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  hearings  on  this 
act  and  it  was  made  very  clear  to  us  by 
the  witnesses  during  the  hearings  that 
the  terms  "reused  wool"  and  "reproc- 
essed wool"  are  unnecesssary  and  are 
frequently  misleading  to  consumers.  In 
fact,  from  a  scientific  perspective,  the 
two  phrases  or  terms  are  virtually  in- 
distinguishable . 

The  terms  "reprocessed"  and  "reused" 
also  give  a  competitive  advantage  to  for- 
eign textile  manufacturers  who  fre- 
quently do  not  comply  with  the  rigid 
labeling  requirements  of  the  Wool  Act. 
It  also  accelerates  the  export  of  jobs  and 
adversely  affects  our  Nation's  productiv- 
ity. The  countries  which  ignore  these 
categories,  ignore  this  attempt  to  main- 
tain quality  and  export  into  our  country 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
garments  which  are  permitted  to  be  sold 
here  without  having  the  requirement  on 
them  to  meet  the  standards  which  our 
domestic  manufacturers  meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  an  ex- 
port of  jobs  today.  We  do  not  need  leg- 
islation which  encourages  the  export  of 
jobs  and  we  do  not  need  legislation  on 
our  books  which  has  a  negative  impact 
on  our  own  productivity. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  pub- 
licly cited  the  term  "reprocessed  wool" 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  effective  recycling 
not  only  of  wool  but  of  other  retail 
goods. 

In  1939,  when  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  this 
Nation  was  emerging  from  the  worst  de- 
pression in  its  history.  At  that  time,  it 
may  well  have  made  economic  sense  to 
discourage  the  reclamation  and  recycling 
of  natural  resources;  we  had  an  abun- 


dance of  raw  material  and  an  overabun- 
dance of  energy.  Conservation  was  a 
low — if  not  unknown — ^item  on  the  na- 
tional agenda. 

Today,  the  situati(Hi  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. Our  dependence  on  petroleum  im- 
ports has  brought  on  shortages  and  stag- 
gering inflation.  Every  action  the  United 
States  can  take  to  curtail  consunu>tion 
of  energy  reduces  the  stranglehold  that 
the  volatile  OPEC  nations  have  on  our 
economy.  The  increased  use  of  reclaimed 
natural  fibers  will  be  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Wool  fibers  have  historically  been  a 
major  source  of  cloth  for  garments — 
woolen  textiles  are  warm  and  durable. 
Wool  has  been  known  not  mily  for  its 
renewability,  but  also  for  the  reclaim- 
ability  of  its  fibers  for  transformation 
into  new  yam  and  new  products.  The 
reclamation  of  wool  waste  has  been  a 
practiced  art  since  biblical  times,  al- 
though the  technology  has  advanced  sig- 
nificantly in  the  last  20  years.  Reclaimed 
wool  products  offer  to  the  consumer  an 
alternative  to  high-priced  garments  man- 
ufactiu'ed  exclusively  from  new  wool.  In 
the  colder  regions  of  this  country,  where 
reclaimed  wool  is  used  in  such  products 
as  heavy  clothing,  gloves,  caps,  and  blan- 
kets, the  low-income  American  will  have 
a  rare  opportunity  to  stretch  inflation- 
reduced  income  to  meet  necessities  of 
everyday  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  4197  is  needed  leg- 
islation which  will  make  the  regulation 
of  wool  products  in  this  country  far  more 
comprehensible  for  both  the  consumer 
and  the  businessman.  It  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance 
which  subcommittee  I  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  chairing,  and  was  reported  from 
the  full  committee,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  by  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  at  this  time  to  the  author  of  this 
legislation,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland).  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
worked  diligently  on  this  matter  for  at 
least  7  or  8  years  that  I  know  of  person- 
ally, to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  and 
misleading  labeling  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts and  to  encourage  the  recycling  of 
scarce  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
begin  by  expressing  my  support  for  H.R. 
4197;  I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  frcHn  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  for  his  hard  work  and  perse- 
verance in  seeing  to  it  that  this  bill  got 
to  the  floor  today.  As  was  mentioned 
earlier  the  gentleman  started  7  or  8 
years  ago  and  recognized  at  that  time  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  to  allow  for  the  use  of 
the  term  "recycled"  instead  of  the  terms 
"reprocessed"  and  "reused"  as  presently 
required  under  the  act. 

As  our  hearing  record  documented,  the 
present  requirements  serve  little  purpose. 
The  terms  "reprocessed"  and  "reused" 
refer  only  to  the  history  of  the  fibers; 
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are  practical  and  sensible.  The  bill  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  execute  a  rare  leg- 
islative "triple  play."  Passage  of  the 
measure  will  benefit  consumers  and  pro- 
vide badly  needed  assistance  to  a  domes- 
tic industry  all  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  situation  we  now  face  with  regard 
to  the  labeling  of  wool  products  causes- 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  the 
minds  of  prospective  purchasers,  and  re- 
sults in  an  unfair  advantage  for  foreign 
producers.  Currently,  a  product  made 
from  other  than  virgin  wool  must  be  la- 
beled as  either  "reused,"  if  it  was  made 
from  fibers  originally  woven  into  a  gar- 
ment used  by  a  consumer,  or  "reproc- 
essed," if  it  was  made  from  fibers  ob- 
tained from  cuttings  or  clippings  left 
over  in  the  manufacturing  process.  Be- 
fore either  of  these  categories  of  fibers 
are  woven  into  new  products,  they  are 
reduced  to  their  original  state  and  sub- 
jected to  the  complete  course  of  manu- 
facturing operations. 

There  is  no  practical  method  of  differ- 
entiating between  reused  or  reprocessed 
wool,  and  one  class  of  fiber  is  not  of 
demonstrably  higher  quality  than  the 
other. 

HH.  4197  would  replace  the  terms  "re- 
used" and  "reprocessed"  with  the  single 
term,  "recycled."  Pew  terms  are  as  read- 
ily definable  in  this  age  of  concern  for 
the  environment,  as  the  term  "recycled." 
It  clearly  and  precisely  informs  a  buyer 
that  all  or  a  portion  of  the  material  in 
the  product  he  is  piu-chasing  has  been, 
in  some  fashion,  used  previously.  Em- 
ploying the  term  "recycled"  wUl  elimi- 
nate the  ccHifusion  which  now  exists  for 
those  consumers  who  misread  "reproc- 
essed" as  "repossessed"  or  who  Incor- 
rectly assmne  that  a  "reused"  wool  label 
means  that  the  garment  itself  is  second 
hand. 

In  addition,  use  of  the  term  "recycled" 
will  erase  an  unnecessary  competitive 
advantage  now  enjoyed  by  foreign 
woolen  mills.  Because  of  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  U.S.  inspection  of  the  rec- 
ords of  these  mills  a  substantial  number 
of  garments  made  with  reused  wool  are 
imported  into  this  country  bearing  the 
improper  label  "wool"  or  "reprocessed" 
wool.  The  effect  has  been  to  encourage 
consumption  of  these  garments  at  the 
expense  of  correctly  labeled  garments 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  asked  almost  a  year  ago  for 
their  comments  on  the  modifications  to 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  embod- 
ied in  H.R.  4197.  Not  a  single  negative 
comment  has  been  received.  Similarly, 
consumer  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  had  an  opportunity  to  indicate 
any  objections  to  the  measure,  and  no 
evidence  of  opposition  has  been  noted.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  negative  impacts  of 
the  current  labeling  standards  and  sup- 
port for  making  improvements  to  them 
present  a  forceful  case  for  congressional 
action.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  H.R.  4197 
be  approved  so  that  a  more  meaningful 
and  accurate  label  can  be  attached  to  re- 
cycled wool  products. 


D  1230 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ScHEUER)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4197,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMTSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight,  Tuesday.  March  11,  1980,  to  file 
certain  nrivileeed  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  6029.  INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR  AGREEMENT,    1977 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  595  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  595 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
6029)  providing  for  the  implementation  of 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  1977.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  tiie 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  eis  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  virlthout  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT)  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  595 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6029,  a  bill  providing  authority  to  imple- 
ment the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
of  1977,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  rule 
is  a  simple  straightforward  open  rule 
without  any  waivers.  It  provides  1  hour  of 
general  debate  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  it  provides  one  motion  to 
reconunit. 

The  bill  was  jointly  referred  both  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  Ways  and  Means  on 
December  20,  1979.  In  order  to  expedite 
consideration,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  deferred  jurisdiction  and 
has  sought  no  general  debate  time. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker  from  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  which  they 
state  that  they  have  no  objection  to  con- 
sideration without  formal  action  by  their 
committee. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  a  re- 
quest for  delay  was  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  that  request  was 
rejected  on  a  voice  vote.  The  legislation 
before  us  is  timely  in  that  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Organization  is  scheduled 
to  meet  on  March  13.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready ratified  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement,  and  the 
House  should  show  its  support  for  par- 
ticipation by  passing  this  legislation  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  usual  controversy 
surrounding  sugar  legislation  is  absent 
from  this  bill.  To  the  contrary,  I  am 
aware  of  no  opposition  to  the  substance 
of  the  bill,  which  contains  no  provisions 
for  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

H.R.  6029  simply  provides  authority 
for  implementing  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  which  is  designed  to 
stabilize  the  highly  cyclical  world  sugar 
market.  The  agreement  provides  for  a 
world  price  range  of  11  to  21  cents  per 
pound  to  be  maintained  through  a  sys- 
tem of  export  quotas  and  sugar  stock- 
piles. 

The  legislation  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion for  the  protection  of  the  interest 
of  United  States  consumers,  whereby  the 
President  may  suspend  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  when 
market  manipulation  gets  out  of  hand. 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  8, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNnuL,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Horue, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  blU,  House 
Resolution  6029,  providing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, 1977,  and  for  other  purposes,  co- 
sponsored  by  BIr.  UUman,  Mr.  Foley,  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  House,  was  on 
Introduction  Jointly  referred  to  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  and  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee reported  the  bUl  on  Decemter  20,  1979. 
In  the  Interest  of  expeditious  consideration 
of  HJi.  6029  by  the  members  of  the  House, 
we  have  no  objection  if  the  matter  Is  taken 
up  by  the  Rules  Committee  without  any 
prior  action  by  the  Agrlcultiiral  ComnUttee. 

As  you  know.  Title  I  of  HJI.  2172,  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
contained  language  which  like  HJI.  6029 
would  provide  authority  for  the  President 
to  fulfiU  obUgatlons  of  the  U.S.  to  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement. 

This  action  is  being  taken  without  preju- 
dice to  the  continued  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  matters  af- 
fecting sugar  legislation. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Foixt, 

Chairman. 

WILLIAM  C.  WaMPLEB, 

Ranking  ttinority  Uember. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  surprise  today 
for  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  as  explained  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  this  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  1  hour  of  general  debate.  If 
that  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  open 
rule  was  requested  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  it  includes  no 
waivers  of  either  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  or  the  House  rules.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
that  committee  and  urge  a  repeat  per- 
formance. 

H.R.  6029  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  fulfill  the  U.S.  obligations  un- 
der the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  November  30. 
Basically  the  bill  provides  the  President 
with  this  authority  through  1982  with 
respect  to  imports  of  sugar  from  mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  of  the  ISA. 

In  the  past  16  months,  the  committee 
has  twice  before  reported  legislation  im- 
plementing the  ISA  and  establishing  a 
comprehensive  domestic  sugar  program. 
These  earlier  comprehensive  bills  failed 
to  be  enacted.  HB..  6029,  however,  con- 
tains no  language  affecting  or  establish- 
ing a  domestic  sugar  program.  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  implement  the  ISA. 

The  estimated  costs  are  $100,000  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  $200,000  in  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982,  and  $400,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
from  committee  by  a  voice  vote  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  rule  making  it 

in  order. 

n  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler) . 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  do  support  the  im- 
plementation of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  I  feel  that  conceptually  it  is 
entirely  desirable  to  have  a  program 
which  wUl  stabUize  the  competing  in- 
terests of  the  exporting  nati<Mis  with  the 
needs  of  the  consuming  nations. 


However,  I  do  have  serious  questlcRis 
about  the  timing  of  the  ccMisideration  of 
this  implementation,  and  I  personally 
think  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  briefiy  delay  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

I  am  unhappy  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  agreement  has  been  admin- 
istered. I  am  troubled  by  reports  that  the 
reserve  sugar  stocks  imder  the  agree- 
ment may  not  have  been  released  as 
they  should  have  been  and  indeed  that 
some  of  these  stocks  may  not  be  avail- 
able at  all. 

A  Reuters  news  item  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 29,  questioned  the  availability  of 
much  of  the  2  million  tons  of  special 
stocks. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  consumer,  who  is  paying  ex- 
cessively high  prices  for  sugar  and  for 
other  food  commodities  and  who  is  buf- 
feted by  inflation  on  virtually  every 
front,  that  before  this  House  considers 
the  question  of  ratification  of  the  sugar 
agreement,  there  should  be  some  clari- 
fication of  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
sugar  stocks  that  have  purportedly  be«i 
held  in  reserve  do  exist  and  whether  or 
not  they  will  be  available  to  ease  the 
burden  on  the  American  consumer. 

A  second  report  is  also  disturhlng  me. 
and  I  think  this  too  deserves  clarifica- 
tion. We  are  approaching  a  meeting  of 
the  International  Sugar  Organization  to 
be  held  in  London  starting  aa  March  14, 
at  which  time,  according  to  the  rumors 
in  the  sugar  trade  about  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  will  be  increased.  I  see  no 
justification  in  increasing  the  trigger 
price  of  sugar  when  the  domestic  and 
world  prices  of  sugar  are  so  high.  Rather, 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  International  Sugar 
Organization  to  meet  and  to  determine 
its  policy  in  advance  of  the  decisirai  and 
the  determination  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  implementation 
of  the  sugar  agreement.  The  United 
States  would  hold  some  leverage  to  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

This  sugar  agreement  has  been  lan- 
guishing in  the  Soiate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  about  2  years.  I  do 
not  think  the  House  should  be  stampeded 
right  now  tato  acceptance  of  the  Agree- 
ment. I  do  not  oppose  the  Agreement  it- 
self, but  I  do  feel  that  the  diplomats 
of  the  State  Department,  who  are  the 
negotiators  for  the  United  States,  should 
get  this  message  trom  Congress,  that 
their  role  is  not  only  to  create  a  climate 
of  international  cooperation  but  as  weU 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  consumer  is  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  speak  for  and  rep- 
resent the  United  States. 

I  know  that  open  rules  are  ahncwt 
never  defeated,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do 
not  expect  this  one  to  be  defeated.  How- 
ever I  warn  all  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
seri()us  cuestions  raised  by  the  Reuters 
release  from  London,  questions  about 
the  reserve  stocks,  questions  about  ta- 
creasing  the  trigger  price  mechanism 
which  will  ultimately  tacrease  the  price 
for  domestic  consumers,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  negotiations  for  the  adminls- 
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Brooks 
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Carter 

Cheney 

Cliisholni 

Clausen 

Clay 

CUnaer 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Contc 

Corcoran 

CkMinan 

Cotter 

Coughiin 

3ourter 

>ane,  Daniel 

7>'Amours 

>aniel.  Don 

Janlel.  R.  w 

lanlelson 

lanneoieyer 

Jaschle 
:  Javls,  Mich. 
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>ecltard 
!  >ellums 
Iterrlck 
1  terwlnskl 
1  >evlne 
1  Dickinson 
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1  onneUy 
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I  owaey 
Irlnen 
I  uncan,  Oneg. 
E  uncan.  Tenn. 
Eirly 
Elgar 

H  Iwitrds,  Oallf. 
E  Iwards.  Okl*. 
Eigllsh 
Edahl 
E  lenbom 
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Piry 
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PlJh 

Pliher 
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>.  Del. 
Oa. 
Ind. 


PoPd.  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Foraythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Prenael 
Frost 
Puqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Qlickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradlaon 
Oramm 
Grass!  ey 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsbam 
Ouarlni 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Ohio 
BaU.Tex. 
Hamilton 
Banuner- 
scfamidt 
Hanoe 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Hill  Is 
Hinson 
Hollszid 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howaid 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
tchord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 


Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jotinson,  CiUif 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kastenmeler 
ICazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFaloe 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Luneren 
McClory 
McConnack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoll 
Mica 
BiClchel 
Mikulskl 
Miller.  Calif. 
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Mitchell 
Moakley 
MofTett 
Mollohon 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead. 
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.  Md. 

,  N.Y. 


Moorhead,  Pa 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Munha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oaicar 

Oberster 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousseilot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Slack 

Sknith.lowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Oennaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Staneeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Yen  to 

Volkmer 

Walgpen 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Broomfleld 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Elnery 
Penwick 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

AuColn 

BevUl 

Boner 

Cavomaugta 

Chappell 

Oollins,  ni. 

Conable 

Crane,  Philip 

Davis.  S.C. 

Diggs 

Dinswll 

Dougherty 

Eckhardt 


NAYS— 18 

Gilman 

Heckler 

Kemp 

Lederer 

Long.  Md 

McDonald 

Madigon 


Railsback 

Rinaldo 

Stockman 

Wolff 

Yates 


NOT  VOTINO— 43 

Edwards,  Ala. 

F>aalo 

Plippo 

Harsha 

Holtsanan 

Huckaby 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Livingston 

Lundine 

McCloakey 

Mathis 

Murphy,  ni. 


Myers,  Pa. 

Prttchard 

Pursell 

Ratchford 

SanUni 

Simon 

Stewart 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Van  Deerlin 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 


Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Philip  M 
Crane. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
McCloskey. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  FUppo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eckhardt 
Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols 
Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr.  Mathis. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

n  1300 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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n  1250 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Prltchard. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening,  Wednesday,  is  the  date  that  has 
been  chosen  for  a  very  long  while  by  our 
Republican  colleagues  as  the  night  on 
which  they  would  have  their  annual 
fund-raising  dinner. 

Now  this  is  a  tradition  which  has  been 
followed  for  many  years  by  each  of  our 
great  political  parties. 

When  we  on  the  Democratic  side  have 
an  annual  fimd  raising  dinner,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Congress  to  ad- 
journ on  that  day  in  time  to  accommo- 
date the  Members  who  desire  to  attend. 
I  think  we  owe  the  same  courtesy  to 
our  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
accommodate  our  program  tomorrow  and 
at  the  same  time  show  to  our  Republican 
colleagues  the  courtesies,  which  are  their 
rightful  due,  by  adjourning  in  sufficient 
time  to  permit  their  attendance  at  and 
enjoyment  of  that  great  dinner,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  so  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  or  at  least 
to  make  the  point   that  normally  we 
would  go  in  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow;  and 
as  I  understand,  it  will  be  the  conference 
report  on  windfall  profits  to  be  consid- 
ered tomorrow,  a  very  important  meas- 
ure. For  those  Members  who  had  planned 
on  our  originally  coming  in  at  3  and  not 
recognizing  that  there  would  be  this  re- 
quest to  come  in  earlier  they  might  find 
themselves  in  a  box  commitmentwise.  Is 
it  absolutely  essential  that  we  come  in  at 
12  rather  than  say  1  o'clock?  Is  that 
possible? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr  WRIGHT.  WeU,  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  possible.  The 
request,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  fully  understand,  was  made  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  him  and  his 
colleagues.  ^      .     ., 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  it  would  be  more 
pleasing,  I  withdraw  my  earlier  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journ today  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  1 
o'clock  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNA'nONAL  SUGAR  AGREE- 
MENT, 1977 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HR.  6029)  providing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IM   THE   COMMrrTEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cwnmittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6029,  with  Mr. 
Scheuer  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  passage 
of  legislation  permitting  the  United 
States  to  participate  fully  in  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement. 

On  November  30,  1979,  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  11,  ratified  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  1977  International 
Sugar  Agreement  (ISA) .  The  agreement 
places  several  obligations  upon  partici- 
pating nations.  H.R.  6029  provides  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  fumu  the 
obligations. 

Basically,  H.R.  6029  authorizes  the 
President  through  1982: 

To  limit  the  entry  of  sugar  from  non- 
members  of  the  ISA  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  historic  imports  from  those 
nonmembers: 

To  prohibit  the  entry  of  sugar  from 
members  of  the  ISA  which  is  not  accron- 
panied  by  documentation  required  by 
the  agreement  (to  the  effect  that  a  con- 
tribution has  been  made  to  the  sugar 
stockpile  fimd) ;  and 
To  require  the  keeping  of  necessary 


records  and  statistics  concerning  trade 
in  sugar. 

We  believe  the  agreement  is  impor- 
tant because  it  is  a  forum  where  we  can 
work  with  many  African,  Asian,  and 
South  American  developing  countries  to 
help  stabilize  their  economies.  Failure 
to  participate  would  be  seen  as  an  im- 
friendly  response  to  the  terrible  prob- 
lems facing  the  LDC's. 

Last  fall,  I  opposed  on  the  floor  the 
International  Sugar  Stabilization  Act.  a 
40-page  bill  which  established  an  intri- 
cate domestic  sugar  program  through 
price  supports,  direct  payments,  and 
specified  labor  rates. 

I  support  this  legislation,  however.  It 
is  a  four -page  bill  which,  in  no  way 
established  a  domestic  sugar  program. 
It  simply  fulfills  our  treaty  obligations— 
which  are  minimal — under  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement. 

Pull  participation  In  the  ISA  Is  im- 
portant for  our  relations  with  many 
Third  World  countries. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  ISA  is  one 
of  those  unique  instances  where  a  pro- 
gram is  good  for  both  sugar  producers 
and  sugtu"  consumers.  No  one  benflts 
from  wild,  speculative  swings  in  the 
sugar  cycle. 

The  ISA  has  helped  moderate  changes 
in  world  sugar  prices.  It  has  been  an 
antl-lnflatlonary  tool.  It  is  In  no  way 
responsible  for  the  rise  in  world  sugar 
prices  during  the  past  6  months. 

Until  recent  weeks,  sugar  prices  have 
been  rising  because  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  speculation  caused  by  the 
oil  crisis,  the  weakness  of  the  dollar,  and 
nervousness  about  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Speculation  has  hit  the  sugar  mar- 
ket, just  like  it  has  hit  the  gold,  silver, 
and  platinum  markets.  The  virus  of 
gold  speculation  has  spread  into  sugar 
speculation. 

The  ISA  was  designed  in  1977.  before 
anyone  ever  dreamed  of  gold  at  $700  an 
ounce.  The  ISA's  stockpiles  were  not  de- 
signed large  enough  to  be  able  to  fully 
combat  today's  kind  of  speculative 
frenzy. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  the  ISA 
has  helped  prevent  prices  from  going 
up  higher  and  faster.  It  has  been  an 
important  force  of  stability  and  ration- 
ality In  the  midst  of  chaos  in  world  com- 
modity markets.  Without  the  ISA.  I 
would  estimate — and  this  is  just  a 
guess— that  the  price  of  sugar  would 
be  at  least  6  to  7  cents  higher  than 
it  is  now— and  without  the  ISA.  we 
would  see  a  prolonged  period  of  higher 
prices.  With  the  ISA.  I  think  we  will 
see  a  fairly  quick  return  to  normal  prices 
once  the  situation  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan stabilize. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  ISA  has  helped 
consumers. 

During  the  months  to  come,  the 
United  States  wiU  be  working  with 
others  in  the  ISA  to  try  to  further  sta- 
bilize prices  and  prevent  the  type  of  very 
high  prices  which  occurred  in  1974.  when 
sugar  soared  to  over  60  cents  a  pound. 
Our  negotiators  will  be  working  to  make 
further  ISA's  more  effective  so  that  they 
can  better  stabilize  prices  within  a  rea- 
sonable range. 
Obviously,  when  the  time  comes  for 


renegotiation  of  the  agreement,  we  have 
learned  that  some  changes  must  be  made. 
We  clearly  need  larger  sugar  stockpiles 
to  buffer  against  price  nmups.  Perhaps 
we  need  an  international  corporation  to 
take  ownership  and  management  of  the 
stockpiles;  perhaps  some  of  the  basic 
export  tonnages  need  to  be  adjusted;  ob- 
viously the  rules  regarding  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  quota  amounts  need  to 
be  clarified,  and  price  ranges  will  have  to 
be  adjusted.  I  hope  that  we  can  begin  dis- 
cussing this  new.  better  agreement  soon. 
I  am  urging  the  administration  to  in- 
volve the  Congress  more  deeply  in  the 
negotiations  so  that  what  is  achieved  can 
have  the  quick  support  of  the  entire 
American  (jovemment. 

But  unless  we  join  the  ISA  as  a  full 
partner,  we  will  have  no  credibility  In 
further  meetings  and  negotiations.  The 
result  will  be  that  our  ability  to  protect 
the  consumer  will  be  destroyed.  We  can- 
not influence  the  game  unless  we  join 
the  team. 

I  believe  that  we  are  getting  reasonably 
good  cooperation  from  the  producing  na- 
tions in  the  ISA.  It  Is  a  forum  In  which 
nations  with  very  different  goals  are 
working  together  for  each  other's  benefit. 
This  agreement  will  remain  in  force,  and 
important  decisions  will  be  made, 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.  participates. 
Commonsense  dictates  tiiat  as  the  largest 
importer  of  sugar,  the  United  States 
should  make  its  voice  heard.  Otherwise, 
the  ISA  will  continue  without  the  United 
States  and  our  own  economy  will  feel 
the  effects  of  decisions  made  solely  by 
foreign  nations— a  situation  we  certainly 
do  not  want  to  arise  with  yet  another 
commodity. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  addressed  a  meetmg 
of  the  Sugar  Organization  in  London,  and 
I  stressed  the  importance  that  the  Con- 
gress places  on  the  fair  administration  of 
the  program  In  order  to  protect  our  con- 
sumer rights.  I  believe  the  ISA  members 
understand  that  and  they  are  cooperat- 
ing Trade  Subcommittee  staff  will  be 
monitoring  future  meetings  to  insure 
that  the  administration  stands  up  for  our 
rights  under  the  agreement. 

Let  me  repeat:  the  ISA  improves  our 
trade  and  foreign  poUcy  relations  with  a 
number  of  important  nations.  It  does  not 
harm  either  American  consumers  or  pro- 
ducers—in fact,  it  is  helpful  to  both  by 
moderating  price  changes.  We  have 
nothing  to  lose  bv  joining  the  ISA— and 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  gain. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  coming 
from  perhaps  a  somewhat  different  per- 
spective and  for  different  reasons,  I,  too, 
find  myself  in  support  of  H.R.  6029,  leg- 
islation allowing  for  fuU  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 

"^  As  Members  of  this  body  are  weU 
aware,  on  a  number  of  other  occasions 
during  the  past  several  years  and  under 
different  circumstances.  I  came  Dei  ore 
you  seeking  a  comprehensive,  thougn 
modest,  sugar  policy  and  program  to 
shore  up  the  incomes  of  economically 
distressed  sugar  producers  and  prevent 
the  collapse  of  the  U.S.  sugar  industry 
as  the  best  and  surest  means  of  helpmg 
producers  and  consumers  alike.  On  eacn 
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occasion.  [  urged  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize th  it  the  interests  of  producers 
and  consu  mers  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the 
same.  A  fiiir  return  to  producers  trans- 
lates into  abimdant,  dependable  sup- 
plies for  ci  tnsumers  at  reasonable  prices. 
While  tht  House  decided  otherwise.  I 
am  ccaifld  snt  that  unfolding  events  will 
underscore  the  validity  of  my  position. 

My  com  em  then  as  now  is  that  our 
sugar  producers  as  well  as  consumers 
need  mord  than  anything  else  protec- 
tion from  the  erratic  and  exaggerated 
swings    of    the    world    market — swings 
that  ranged  from  a  peak  of  about  60 
cents  a  poi  nd  in  1974  to  a  low  of  6  cents 
a  pound  ir  1978.  Contrary  to  their  per- 
ception,  w  lat  hurts  consimiers  is  not 
any  price  above  absolute  rock-bottom. 
In    fact,     prices    have    cmly    recently 
reached  th^  minimum  level  necessary  to 
encourage  adequate  production  for  con- 
sumers in    he  coming  years.  Instead,  it 
is  the  recui  ring  cycle  of  peaks  and  val- 
leys, extrex  le  and  unrealistic  highs  and 
lows,  whict ,  on  the  low  side  drive  pro- 
ducers out  I  If  business  making  inevitable 
the  excess©  i  which  cannot  fail  to  follow. 
To  prever  t  our  producers  and  consum- 
ers   from    l»eing    repeatedly    victimized 
by   these   leaks   and   valleys   in   world 
sugar  price;,  the  United  States  needed 
and  still  ne  >ds  a  domestic  sugar  policy, 
one  designe  1  to  assure  that  our  produ- 
cers could  a  ford  to  stay  in  business  dur- 
ing periods  ( if  low  prices  so  that  our  con- 
sumers wouldn't  later  be  at  the  mercy 
of  an  erratic  world  market.  Additionally 
recognizing  Lhe  inescapability  of  our  de- 
pendence on  the  world  market  for  nearly 
half  of  our  domestic  sugar  supplies,  we 
need  an  int  ;mationaI  sugar  agreement 
under  whic  i  exporting  and  importing 
countries  cjn  work  in  cooperation  to 
maintain  a  :ombination  of  pricing  and 
stocking    ar-angements    whereby    price 
and  supply  <  tability  can  be  achieved 

In  order  ;o  understand  the  current 
situation,  it  is  instructive  to  examine 
what  has  tal  en  place  in  recent  years.  As 
a  result  of  c  ur  failure  at  timely  enact- 
ment of  a  ca  nprehensive  sugar  program 
our  worst  y«  ars  have  been  realized  Aii 
tapressive  number  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  jeen  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  Ic  w  prices  and  our  blindness 
to  their  phgl  it.  I  am  particulariy  sensi- 
tive on  this  I  oint  since  it  has  meant  the 
demiM  of  th(  sugar  beet  industry  in  my 
own  State  aid,  with  it.  the  closing  of 
the  world's  largest  beet  processing  fac- 
tory which  had  provided  over  l.ooo  badly 
needed  jobs  Vioreover,  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  eiiher  do  or  will  share  an 
equal  loss. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  thing  that 
occmred  in  the  United  States  h^  K 
happening  aiound  the  worid.  Producers 
forced  to  cut  back  in  production  because 
they  could  n>  longer  afford  to  produce 
at  prevailing  prices,  coupled  wither 
growing  conditions  in  a  number  of  ar^ 

«nn  fK^  exacted  to  match  consump- 
tion this  yea#.  Paced  with  the  orosoprt 
that  for  the  first  time  in  several^^s 

nmn''  m"^'  '"^^^^  ^^^  decrease  s?g" 
niflcaiit  V.  world  prices  have  once  agaL 
^gun  to  spral  upwards.  And  whiS 
world  prices  ,«aked  out  during  the  las5 
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cycle  at  about  60  cents  a  pound,  given 
the  intensity  of  inflation  currently  grip- 
ping the  world,  no  one  knows  just  how 
high  they  will  go  this  time.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  leading  importer,  this  is  of  much 
more  than  academic  interest  to  us.  As 
consumers,  we  are  terribly  viilnerable. 
Eventually,   sugar  producers  in   this 
country,  as  weU  as  those  around  the 
world,   will  respond   to  the  signals  of 
rising  prices  by  increasing  production 
As  we  should  have  learned  from  past  ex- 
perience, however,  it  will  take  time- 
years  in  fact.  Moreover,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated   that    erraUc    movement    of 
sugar  prices,  with  their  peaks  and  val- 
leys, cost  consumers  more  than  a  steady 
PoUcy  in  which  adequate  prices  assure 
reliable  production. 

While  the  question  of  a  domestic  sugar 
program  is  not  currently  at  issue  I 
would,  nevertheless,  hope  that  we  can 
learn  something  from  the  recent  pasf 
namely,  that  producers  and  consumer 
mterests  are  not  diametrically  opposed 
and  that  protection  of  these  interests  re- 
quires stability  in  the  market. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  small  step  forward  toward  fostering 
this  stability  in  world  sugar  policy  and 
price  by  allowing  for  full  U.S.  implemen- 
tation of  and  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement.  By  this  ac- 
tion we  would  signal  other  members  of 
the  ISA  that  we  are  serious  in  our  com- 
mitment   to    work    with    them    toward 
equitable  treatment  of  importers  and  ex- 
porters, consumers  and  producers;  and 
I  therefore  urge  you  to  approve  it.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  I  would  further  caution 
that  this  is  merely  a  step,  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  a  very  complex  equation,  which 
cannot  and  will  not  serve  entirely  over 
the  long  nm.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
again  address  ourselves  to  the  larger 
question  of  a  comprehensive.  aU-purpose 
sugar  policy,  and  I  hope  that  the  lessons 
of  the  last  decade  will  insure  its  objective 
consideration.* 

□  1310 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  too,  support  H.R.  6029, 
the  legislation  before  us  that  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  implement 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
'ISA).  Approval  of  such  authority,  so 
long  delayed  because  of  its  previous  at- 
tachment to  domestic  sugar  price  support 
legislation,  wiU  establish  the  United 
States  as  a  full  participant  in  the  agree- 
ment and  will  strengthen  the  position  of 
our  country  within  the  international 
sugar  organization. 

Although  the  agreement  was  finalized 
m  1977.  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated only  provisionally  since  that  time. 
The  delay  in  approving  implementing 
legislation  has  caused  some  difficulty  for 
our  country  in  the  continuing  consulta- 
tions within  the  world  sugar  organiza- 
tion. Our  prompt  approval  of  H.R.  6029 
is  especially  important  now  because  sig- 
natories to  the  agreement  will  be  meet- 
ing this  month  to  discuss  possible 
changes  in  the  price  framework,  stock- 
ing system,  and  quota  shares.  The  influ- 
ence and  credibUity  of  the  United  States 
at  these  and  future  negotiations  depends 


on  whether  the  Congress  has  provided 
for  our  full  participation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
legislation  does  not  in  any  way  involve  a 
domestic  sugar  program.  It  is  merely  an 
implementing  bill  that  permits  the  Pres- 
ident to  carry  out  our  obligations  under 
the  agreement.  Through  a  mechanism  of 
stocking  sugar  at  times  of  low  demand 
and  low  prices  and  releasing  sugar  stocks 
when  demand  and  prices  are  high,  the 
agreement  is  designed  to  stabilize  the 
world  price  of  sugar  at  between  11  and 
21  cents.  A  key  element  of  the  agreement 
is  the  regulation  of  exports  whereby  the 
supply  of  sugar  is  kept  on  an  even  keel 
with  demand.  In  this  manner,  wild  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  sugar  are  avoided 
benefiting  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers. 

An  analysis  of  the  agreement  in  recent 
weeks  shows  that  it  is  working  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  period  of  high 
demand  and  speculation  in  commodities, 
and  it  has  had  an  anti-inflationary  ef- 
fect. Prices  dropped  sharply,  for  exam- 
ple, when  sugar  stocks  were  released  in 
three  stages  last  month.  Although  prices 
are  rising  again  because  of  commodities 
speculation,  the  agreement  has  been  ef- 
fective in  dampening  the  upward  spiral 
in  sugar  prices.  Of  course,  the  agreement 
cannot,  and  was  not  intended,  to  neu- 
tralize all  foreseeable  market  effects. 

In  addition  to  economic  considera- 
tions. U.S.  participation  in  the  ISA  re- 
affirms our  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Third  World  countries  who  have 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship in  this  regard.  The  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  sugar  agreement  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  economies  of  these  na- 
tions, and  U.S.  participation  and  support 
of  the  agreement  generates  the  close  ties 
and  goodwill  that  we  should  continue  to 
encourage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  here  particu- 
larly to  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  South  America,  who  sometimes  look 
upon  us  as  a  hemispheric  bully.  Our  un- 
wUlingness.  so  far,  to  ratify  the  ISA 
leads  them  to  believe  that  we  are  not  as 
forthcoming  and  cooperative  as  we 
should  be.  Implementing  the  ISA  is  a 
modest  step  toward  cooperation  with 
less  developed  countries  which  provide 
important  markets  for  our  export  prod- 
ucts, but  not  implementing  it  could  be 
interpreted  as  an  insult. 

I  think  the  ISA  not  only  will  have  a 
good  effect  on  our  domestic  policies,  but 
also  the  passage  of  this  agreement  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  our  foreign  re- 
lationships with  these  countries,  who 
continue  to  look  to  us  for  cooperation, 
leadership  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  implementing  bill 
and  the  continued  U.S.  participation  in 
the  ISA  will  not  magically  solve  the 
complicated  economic  problems  of  world 
trade  in  sugar.  It  does,  however,  provide 
a  foriun  and  a  mechanism  whereby  these 
problems  can  be  addres.sed  and  hopefully 
resolved  by  both  the  consuming  and 
producing  nations  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  assuring  stable  world  sugar 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is  very 
important  that  H.R.  6029  be  approved 
and  be  approved  promptly  so  that  the 
United  States  can  exert  its  very  Impor- 
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tant  influence  in  all  world  sugar  deci- 
sions. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  6029. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  desire  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  say  that  I  am 
not  going  to  oppose  this  International 
Sugar  Agreement  today.  I  have  had  some 
questions  in  the  past  on  this  agreement 
and  many  of  those  questions  have  been 
answered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  program  and 
also  at  the  recent  meetings  in  London. 

I  do  want  to  say,  though.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  some  reservations  on 
this  program.  I  think  the  role  that  the 
Congress  should  play  at  this  time  and 
the  administration  is  one  that  says  we 
have  been  working  with  this  group — the 
International  Sugar  Organization — for 
a  long  time,  now  we  must  give  it  a  try; 
but  they  should  understand  very  plainly 
that  we  in  the  Congress  and  hopefully 
in  the  administration  are  going  to  watch 
very  carefully  as  to  what  actually  hap- 
pens with  sugar  prices.  One  of  the  real 
weaknesses  that  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  ability  of  this  organization 
to  check  on  the  accuracy  of  what  the 
participating  countries  say.  For  instance, 
they  say  that  we  have  so  much  surplus 
sugar,  but,  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  that. 
There  really  is  not  any  way  within  the 
present  administration  to  check  up  on 
these  facts.  The  countries  also  will  say 
at  a  given  time  when  the  sugar  has  been 
triggered  into  coming  on  to  the  market, 
in  order  to  bring  the  prices  down,  coun- 
tries can  say  that  we  have  put  the  sugar 
on  the  market;  but  there  is  no  accurate 
way  of  knowing  at  this  time  until  at 
least  a  30-day  period  has  expired 
whether  they  have  done  it  or  not. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant point  and  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  are 
going  to  endeavor  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  sending  a  representative  of 
our  staff  to  attend  the  next  ISA  meeting 
and  to  be  on  hand,  speciflcally  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  and  determining 
whether  or  not  the  coimtries  that  are 
involved  in  the  agreement  are  maintain- 
ing their  commitment  with  respect  to 
the  sugar  reserve. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  this  assurance.  I  think 
it  is  very  important,  it  is  important  to 
the  consuming  public  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  matter  throughout 
the  world.  I  think  the  prices  that  we 
have  seen  on  sugar  recently  have  been 
due  to  speculation,  the  uncertainties  in 
the  total  world  condition,  many  things 
that  are  affecting  the  market  all  over. 

Also,  as  was  said  before  by  the  chair- 
man and  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota,  that  this  is  not  related 
to  a  domestic  sugar  program.  The  do- 
mestic sugar  program,  if  that  issue 
comes  to  the  floor  again,  is  going  to 
have  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  at  that 
time. 
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I  would  also  say  I  am  going  to  support 
this  legislation  and  I  am  certainly  hope- 
ful that  we  are  going  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  the  pricing  of  sugar  and  further 
protection  for  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Oc- 
tober the  House  defeated  H.R.  2172  due 
to  its  domestic  sugar  price  support  pro- 
visions. There  was  no  signiflcant  objec- 
tion to  language  in  that  bill  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  implement  the 
terms  of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment as  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 30,  1979,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  11. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  hon- 
ored the  instructions  of  the  House  given 
last  October  and  has  jettisoned  any  and 
all  provisions  relating  to  a  domestic  sug- 
ar price  support  program.  H.R.  6029  be- 
fore my  colleagues  today  pertains  only 
to  authority  given  to  the  President 
through  1982  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement.  Therefore,  past 
controversy  has  been  fully  removed  from 
this  bill. 

In  summary,  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  provides  three  objectives. 
First,  the  sugar-producing  nations  who 
are  not  signatories  to  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  will  be  subject  to  im- 
port limitations.  Second,  member  nations 
must  observe  commitments  given  to  con- 
tribute to  the  sugar  stockpile  fund  and 
proper  documentation  must  be  made  to 
assure  compliance.  Sugar  imports  from 
ISA  member  nations  without  such  docu- 
mentation will  be  prohibited.  Finally, 
the  mesisure  provides  necessary  house- 
keeping autliority  to  maintain  records 
that  will  serve  as  a  constant  check  and 
balance  on  the  utility  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. 

We  already  are  long  overdue  in  prop- 
erly honoring  our  ISA  initiative.  In  1977 
some  80  sugar-producing  or  importing 
nations  honored  the  U.S.  call  for  a  net- 
work of  mechanisms  to  end  the  boom-to- 
bust  cycles  in  international  sugar  prices. 
A  five  year  agreement  was  drawn  and  we 
already  are  at  mid-term  of  its  duration 
without  having  completed  the  necessary 
steps  to  observe  the  terms  we  advanced 
In  1977. 

The  overwhelming  acceptance  of  the 
ISA  in  the  other  body  last  November  Is 
indicative  of  the  care  and  balance  in  the 
agreement  and  in  H.R.  6029.  It  is  a  bill 
that  will  benefit  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers alike  by  providing  a  price  struc- 
ture window  that  will  encourage  predict- 
able and  long-term  economic  stability 
here  and  abroad  in  sugar  export  and  im- 
port practices.  I  urge  my  colleagues  sup- 
port for  H Jt.  6029. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka)  . 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Vanik  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee, and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Feenzel)  for  the  support 
of  this  bill  that  is  so  very  important  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  6029,  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
in  late  November  of  1979,  and  this  bill 
under  consideration  today  would  serve  to 
give  the  President  statutory  authority  to 
carry  out  the  U.S.  obligations  under  the 
treaty. 

Since  1974.  we  have  seen  remarkable 
changes  in  the  price  of  sugar,  from  a  high 
of  nearly  65  cents.  It  has  fallen  to  8  cents 
and  recovered  to  its  present  level  of  19.4 
cents.  In  this  period,  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry has  suffered  great  damage,  and 
many  sugar  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
The  International  Sugar  Agreement 
would  set  prices  in  a  range  of  11  to  21 
cents,  one  which  is  considered  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers.  In  the 
range  of  11  to  14  cents,  the  participating 
nations  would  withhold  stocks,  thereby 
forcing  up  the  price  of  sugar.  The  range 
from  15  to  19  cents  would  be  considered 
the  free  trading  range,  and  when  sugar 
prices  reached  the  19  to  21  cents  range, 
stocks  would  be  released  to  depress  the 
price. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Organization  has  demon- 
strated its  abiUty  to  affect  the  price  of 
sugar  by  releasing  stocks  and  depressing 
the  price  to  the  present  international 
level  of  21  cents.  Thus,  we  have  concrete 
proof  that  the  mechanism  provided  in 
the  treaty  can  work  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  planned. 

This  bill,  combined  with  the  treaty, 
would  provide  the  Nation's  sugar  growers 
with  the  protection  that  they  need  to 
continue  to  produce  over  one-half  of  this 
Nation's  sweetener  needs.  It  also  assures 
that  consumers  will  be  guaranteed  a 
stable  price  in  the  future.  Finally,  it 
strengthens  our  commitment  to  other 
nations  involved  in  the  treaty.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  for  those  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Albosta)  . 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  before  this  body  today. 
This  legislation  to  implement  the  1977 
International  Sugar  Agreement  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  bring  stability  to  the  inter- 
national sugar  market  of  which  the 
United  States  is  an  important  member. 

We  have  seen  the  price  of  sugar  rise 
dramatically  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  International  Sugar  Agreement  will 
provide  stability  and  reduce  the  sharp 
price  rises  by  accumulating  buffer  stocks 
and  using  export  quotas  when  prices  are 
low. 

Ratifying  the  ISA  is  one  step  this 
Congress  urgently  needs  to  take  if  this 
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My  questions  in  terms  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  remain  the 
same  as  those  that  I  have  raised  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  rule.  I  would 
simply   like    to   issue   this    warning   to 
our  negotiators  at  the  Department  of 
State.  I  intend  to  support  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment; however,  I  wish  those  who  will  be 
the  American  negotiators  to  be  aware 
of  the  congressional  interest.  They  must 
realize  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  operate  in  an  isolation  booth  but 
that  the  American  consumer  is  watch- 
ing. I  hope  that  they  will  remember  that 
their  role  is  to  represent  a  consuming 
nation  and  to  seek  and  to  obtain  a  fair 
deal  for  the  American  consumer.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  has  necessarily  been  their 
position  in  the  past.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  debate  that  the  preserva- 
tion and  the  development  of  our  inter- 
national relations  is  a  primary  goal  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  that  is  a  desir- 
able goal,  but  I  think  an  equally  signifi- 
cant and  important  goal  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. I  think  it  is  in  that  respect  that 
the   International    Sugar   Organization 
has  not  fully  lived  up  to  its  potential  and 
to,  in  fact,  the  letter  and  the  wording  of 
the  agreement. 

I  would  ask  our  negotiating  team  to  be 
able  to  respond  to  the  Congress  on  their 
return  on  three  specific  issues.  One  is  the 
question  of  the  integrity  of  the  reserve 
stocks.  The  reserve  stocks  are  held  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  If  the 
price  reaches  a  point  at  which  the  reserve 
stocks  are  triggered,  then  the  sugar  is 
made  available  to  the  market  to  lower 
the  price  for  the  consuming  nations. 

Recently  in  London  the  Reuters  News 
Service  carried  the  report  that  there  is  a 
serious  question  about  whether  the 
stocks  exist.  The  question  is,  then,  do  the 
stocks  exist  and  can  they  be  verified? 

A  second  question  is  on  the  operation 
of  the  trigger  mechanism.  At  certain 
points  the  trigger  mechanism  will  allow 
sugar  to  be  released  to  the  marekt  to 
relieve  excessive  prices  for  the  consuming 
countries.  And  if  there  is  too  much  su- 
gar on  the  market  and  prices  are  de- 
pressed, the  sugar  will  be  withhheld  to 
relieve  the  producer  from  low  prices  and 
to  create  stocks  for  future  use  when 
prices  are  high. 

The  question  that  I  would  raise  is:  Is 
there  a  need  now  to  increase  the  trigger 
price  mechanism  and  if  our  negotiators 
go  to  London  and  increase  the  trigger 
mechanism,  are  they  aware  that  at  the 
same  time  they  will  also  increase  the  do- 
mestic price  of  sugar  as  a  byproduct  of 
their  actions?  I  ask  them  to  speak  of  this 
question  and  to  remember  the  American 
consumer. 

Third,  in  terms  of  our  relationship 
with  the  free  world  countries,  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, mentioned,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I.  too,  desire  that  aU  international  rela- 
tions provide  and  promote  fair  trade  re- 
lationships, especially  among  our  free 
market  partners.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
on  earlier  occasions,  the  free  market 
suppliers  of  sugar  have  not  received  a 
fair  share  in  the  International  Sugar 


Agreement.  Cuba  has  received  the  lion's 
share  of  the  free  market  quota.  So  I 
would  ask  our  negotiators  who  are  about 
to  embark  on  their  involvement  in  this 
round  of  International  Sugar  Agreement 
negotiations  that  they  see  to  it  that  the 
free  market  partners  get  what  is  fair  and 
due  them  and  that  Cuba  not  be  rewarded 
with  preferential  treatment  as  has  been 
the  case  before. 

So  I  say  to  the  Department  of  State 
downtown  and  to  the  administration, 
this  Member  of  Congress  is  watching, 
and  I  think  many,  many  others  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  the  American  consum- 
ers are  watching. 

Finally,  I  think  the  record  should 
show  as  well  that  the  delay  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  is  in  no  way  attributable  to 
the  objections  of  the  consumers;  it  is 
attributable  to  the  delay  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which 
has  held  this  bill  hostage  for  2  years. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  other  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  who 
has  become  the  "No.  1  Sugar  Watcher." 
I  join  in  her  concern  for  the  consumers, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  her  vigilance.  I 
hope  she  can  continue  this  effort  in  the 
new  Congress  and  in  future  Congresses. 
As  a  consumer,  I  will  have  to  depend 
upon  her. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  my  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  13,  the 
price  of  sugar  reached  a  high  of  about 
27  cents  a  pound,  raw  value.  At  that 
point,  the  first  of  three  releases  of  ISA 
stocks  was  triggered,  and  sugar  prices  be- 
gan a  sharp  and  dramatic  fall.  Prices 
reached  a  low  of  21  cents  on  February  25 
and  stabihzed  there  for  several  days.  The 
price  yesterday  was  19.4  cents. 

Reports  have  been  received  that  almost 
all  of  the  2  million  tons  of  sugar  stocks 
have  been  released  into  the  world  market. 
There  are  still  no  reports  from  Mexico, 
which  has  moved  from  being  a  net  sugar 
exporter  to  a  net  importer  due  to  drought 
and  other  problems.  There  are  no  reports 
from  Mozambique,  where  the  central 
government  is  often  slow  to  respond.  And 
there  has  been  no  response  as  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  third  or  final  drawing  of 
stocks  from  India.  All  the  other  nations 
have  responded  that  they  have  fulfilled 
their  commitments. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  not.  The  market  responded  as  if 
they  have  made  stocks  available.  The 
State  Department  has  data  on  some  spe- 
cific sales,  but  has  not  yet  supplied  the 
details  of  the  sales  because  of  the  busi- 
ness confidentiality  involved. 

"ITiose  who  question  whether  there  were 
stocks  and  if  so,  whether  the  stocks  were 
released,  are  basically  calling  30  or  40  na- 
tions, including  a  number  of  very  old  al- 
lies, liars.  Until  I  have  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, I  choose  to  accept  the  word  of 
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those  nations — Just  as  I  would  have  them 
accept  our  word  in  international  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  agreement  works. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  the  bill  before  us.  I  urge  its 
adoption,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Sectiok    1.    DEFUnXIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Agreement"  means  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement,  1977,  signed  at 
New  York  City  on  December  9,  1977. 

(2)  The  term  "sugar"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  is  given  to  such  term  In  paragraph 
(12)  of  Article  2  of  the  Agreement. 

(3)  The  term  "entry"  means  entry,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
In  the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
In  a  geographical  context,  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Conunonwealth  of  F*uerto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.   Impi^mentation   of   Agreement. 

On  and  after  the  entering  into  force  of  the 
Agreement  with  respect  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  such  period  before  January  1,  1983, 
as  the  Agreement  remains  in  force,  the  Pres- 
ident may.  In  order  to  carry  out  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement — 

(1)  regulate  the  entry  of  sugar  by  appro- 
priate means,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  imposition  of  limitations  on  the 
entry  of  sugar  which  is  the  product  of  for- 
eign countries,  territories,  or  areas  not  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Sugar  Organization, 
and 

(B)  the  prohibition  of  the  entry  of  any 
shipment  or  quantity  of  sugar  not  accompa- 
nied by  a  valid  certificate  of  contribution  or 
such  other  documentation  as  may  be  re- 
quired xmder  the  Agreement; 

(2)  requhre  of  appropriate  persons  the 
keeping  of  such  records,  statistics,  and  for 
oiher  Information,  and  the  submission  of 
such  reports,  relating  to  the  entry,  distri- 
bution, prices,  and  consumption  of  sugar 
and  alternative  sweeteners  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;  and 

(3)  take  such  other  action,  and  issue  and 
enforce  such  rules  or  regulations,  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
order  to  Implement  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  Delegation  of  Powiks  and  Duties. 

The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or 
duty  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through 
such  agencies  or  offices  of  the  United  States 
as  he  shall  designate.  Such  agencies  or  offices 
shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  they  deter- 
mine are  necessary  to  Implement  this. 
Sec.  4.  Criminal  Offenses. 

Any  person  who— 

(1)  knowingly  falls  to  keep  any  Informa- 
tion, or  to  submit  any  report,  required  un- 
der section  2; 

(2)  submits  any  report  under  section  2 
knowing  that  the  report  or  any  part  thereof 
is  false;  or 

(3)  knowingly  violates  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  to  carry  out  this  title; 

to  guilty  of  an  offense  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000. 

Sec.  6.  Report  to  Congress. 

The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress, 
on  or  before  April  1  of  each  year,  a  report 
on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Agree- 
ment during  the  Immediately  preceding  year. 
Unless  otherwise  published  on  a  regular  basis 


by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  the  re- 
port shaU  contalir,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  Information  with  respect  to  world  and 
domestic  sugar  demand,  supplies,  and  prices 
d\iring  the  year  concerned; 

(2)  projections  with  respect  to  world  and 
domestic  sugar  demand,  supplies,  and  prices; 
and 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  International  and 
domestic  actions  taken  during  the  year  con- 
cerned under  the  Agreement  and  under  do- 
mestic legislation  to  protect  the  interests 
of  United  States  consumers  and  producers 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  VANIK  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee   amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerit  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  7, 
strike  out  "withdrawn"  and  Insert  "with- 
drawal". 

The  cOTnmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  out 
lines  10  through  13. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

"nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUI  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  21, 
strike  out  "title"  and  insert  "Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  4, 
strike  out  "title"  and  Insert  "Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
maining amendments  are  all  technical 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  4,  line  9. 
strike  out  "April  1"  and  Insert  "May  1  and 
November  1". 

Page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "year"  and  in- 
sert "six-month  period". 

Page  4,  line  15.  strike  out  "year"  and  In- 
sert "period". 

Page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  "year"  and  insert 
sert  "period". 

Page  4,  after  line  23  insert  the  following: 
Sec  6.  Protection  of  Interests  of  United 
States  Consumers. 

The  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  shall  be  exercised  In  the  man- 
ner the  President  considers  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interest  of  United  States  con- 
sumers. If  the  President  determines  that 
there  has  been  an  unwarranted  increase  in 


the  price  of  sugar  due  in  whole  or  In  part 
to  the  Agreement,  or  to  market  manipulation 
by  two  or  more  members  of  the  International 
Sugar  Organization,  the  President  shall  re- 
quest the  International  Sugar  Council  or 
the  Executive  Committee  to  Increase  supplies 
of  sugar  available  to  world  markets  by  sus- 
pending sugar  export  quotas  or  to  take  any 
other  appropriate  action,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  shall  report  that  determination  to  the 
Congress.  If  the  International  Sugar  Council 
falls  to  take  corrective  action  to  remedy  the 
situation  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
request,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
consider  appropriate  to  correct  the  situation. 
In  the  event  that  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Organization  involved  in  market 
manipulation  which  has  resulted  in  price 
increases  have  failed  to  remedy  the  sittiation 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  a  request  for 
remedy,  the  exercise  of  the  authority  set 
forth  in  section  2  shall  be  suspended  until 
the  President  determines  that  effective  mar- 
ket manipulation  activities  have  ceased. 

Mr.  VANIK  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  last  amendment  is  a 
lengthy  amendment.  It  is  a  section  that 
the  committee  put  in  for  the  protectlwi 
of  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  consumers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  can  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
tell  us  how  it  protects  the  consumers? 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  at  this  point  it  is  primarily  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  I  think  what  it  does  is 
point  out  to  those  who  are  dealing  with 
the  agreement  the  vigorous  hope  that  the 
agreement  will  bear  in  mind  the  position 
of  the  American  consumer.  I  think  that 
summarizes  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  a  policy  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  a  policy  statement; 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  protect  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  suggests  that  we  should 
withdraw  from  the  agreement  if  con- 
sumer interests  of  the  United  States  are 
overlooked. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  it  gives  our  Gov- 
ernment the  authority  to  pull  out? 

Mr.  VANIK.  No.  We  have  that  author- 
ity anyway.  It  suggests  to  those  involved 
in  dealing  with  the  agreement  that  if  the 
objectives  of  the  American  consumers 
are  overlooked,  as  a  policy  position  it  di- 
rects our  country  to  withdraw  from  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  can  the  gentleman  tell  us  who 
has  the  authority  to  pull  us  out  if  in  fact 
we  find  that  a  finding  is  made  that  the 
consumer  is  adversely  affected? 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  is  the  sole  one  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes.  He  has  that  author- 
ity in  e  great  many  other  agreements. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  we  can  rely  on  him  to  do  that? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  the  kind  of  authority  we  should  be 
dispensing  to  some  of  the  possibilities 
that  occur,  to  this  person.  I,  frankly,  feel 
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here  were — yeas  367,  nays  30, 
35,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  129) 

TEAS— 367 


Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 


Aspin 

AtUnaon 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 


Beard,  B.I. 

Frenzel 

Mattox 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Frost 

Mavroules 

BedeU 

Puqua 

MiazzoU 

Bellenson 

Qarcla 

Mica 

Benjamin 

Gaydos 

Michel 

Bennett 

Gephardt 

Mikulskl 

Bereuter 

Glalmo 

MUler.  Oalif . 

Bethune 

Gibbons 

Miller.  Ohio 

Biaggl 

Glnn 

Mineta 

Bingham 

Glickman 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Blancbard 

Goldwater 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Gonzalez 

Mnnkley 

Boland 

Goodllng 

Moffett 

Boiling 

Gore 

Moll  Oban 

Boner 

Gramm 

Montgomery 

Bonlor 

Gnassley 

Moore 

Bonker 

Gray 

Moorhead, 

Bouquard 

Grlsltfun 

Calif. 

Bowen 

Guarlnl 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Gudger 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Guyer 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Brinkley 

Hagedorn 

Murtha 

Brodhead 

Hall.  Ohio 

Myers.  Ind. 

Brooks 

Hall,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Brown,  CallX. 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hammer 

Nedzl 

BroyhUl 

Schmidt 

Nelson 

Burgener 

Hance 

Nichols 

Burllaon 

Hanley 

Nolan 

Burton,  John 

Hansen 

Nowak 

Burton,  Phillip  Harkln 

O'Brien 

Butler 

Harsha 

Oakar 

Byron 

Hawkins 

Oberstar 

Campbell 

Heckler 

Ottlngw 

Carr 

Hefner 

Panetta 

Carter 

Heftel 

Pashayian 

Chappell 

Hlghtower 

Patten 

Cheney 

Hlllls 

Patterson 

Chlsholm 

Hlnson 

Pease 

Causen 

Holland 

Pepper 

Clay 

Hopkins 

Perkins 

Cleveland 

Horton 

Petri 

dinger 

Howard 

Peyser 

Coelho 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Coleman 

Hughes 

Porter 

Conyers 

Hutto 

Preyer 

Corcoran 

Hyde 

Price 

Corman 

Ichord 

Quayle 

Cotter 

Ireland 

Qulllen 

Coughlln 

Jeffords 

Rahall 

D' Amours 

Jeffries 

RaUsback 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jenkins 

Rangel 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Jenrette 

Rettula 

Danielson 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Reuss 

Dannemeyer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Daschle 

Jones.  Okla. 

Richmond 

Davis.  Mich. 

Kastenmeler 

Rltter 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Deckard 

Klldee 

Robinson 

Dei  1  urns 

Kindness 

Rodlno 

DerwinRkI 

Kogovsek 

Roe 

Devlne 

Kostmayer 

Rose 

Dickinson 

Kramer 

Rostenkowski 

Dicks 

lAPalce 

Roth 

Dlggs 

Lagomaralno 

Rousselot 

DlngeU 

Latta 

Roybal 

Dixon 

Leach,  Iowa 

Royer 

Dodd 

Leach,  La. 

Rudd 

Donnelly 

Leath.  Tex. 

Runnels 

Dornan 

Lederer 

Russo 

Dougherty 

Lee 

Sabo 

Downey 

Lehman 

Satterfield 

Drlnan 

Lei  and 

Sawyer 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Lent 

Scheuer 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Levltas 

Schroeder 

Early 

Lewis 

Schuize 

Eckhardt 

Lloyd 

Sebellus 

Edgar 

Loeffler 

Seiberling 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Senaenbrenner 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Long,  Md. 

Shannon 

Emery 

Lott 

Sharp 

English 

Lowry 

Shelby 

Erdahl 

Lujan 

Shxunway 

Erlenborn 

Luken 

Shuster 

Evans,  Del. 

Lundine 

Skelton 

Evans,  Oa. 

Lun^ren 

Slack 

Evans,  Ind. 

McClory 

Smith,  Iowa 

Pary 

McCormack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Pascell 

McDade 

Snowe 

Perraro 

McEwen 

Snyder 

Plndley 

McHugh 

Solarz 

Pish 

McKay 

Solomon 

Pisher 

McKinney 

Spellman 

Pithtan 

Magulre 

Spence 

Foley 

Markey 

St  Germain 

Ford,  Mich. 

Marks 

Stack 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Marlenee 

Staggers 

Porsythe 

Marriott 

Stangeland 

Fountain 

Martin 

Stanton 

Fowler 

Matsul 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studdfi 

Stimip 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Taiuke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

tlUman 


Bauman 

Broomfield 

Buchancm 

Carney 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Ertel 

Pen  wick 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

NATS— 30 

Florio 

Gilman 

Gradiaon 

Green 

Harris 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Kemp 

McDonald 


Williams,  Iibnt. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Yoiing,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Madlgan 

Mlnlsh 

Mottl 

Paul 

Rinaldo 

Rosenthal 

Stockman 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 
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Anderson,  m. 
Ashbrook 
AuColn 
BevUl 
Oavanaugh 
Collins,  ni. 
Oonable 
Crane,  PhUip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Derrick 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Fazio 


Pllppo 
Gingrich 
Hoitzman 
Huckaby 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kelly 

Livingston 
McCloskey 
Mathls 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers.  Pa. 

D  1400 


Obey 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Ratchford 

Santinl 

Simon 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Van  Deerlln 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson,  Tex. 


The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Santinl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.   Bevlll   with   Mr.   Murphy   of  IlUnols. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Fazio  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Fllppo  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Conable. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Ms.  Hoitzman  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  ol 
Texas. 

Messrs.  MIinSH,  RINALDO,  and 
COURTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  and  Mr.  YOUNG  of 
Alaska  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  6029,  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST       ANNUAL        REPORT        ON 
STATUS    OF    THE    WEATHERIZA- 
TION     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from    the    President     of     the    United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanjring  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Com- 
merce,   the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on   Education   and   Labor,   and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  March  11. 
1980.)  _^^_^^^_ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  resolution  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to  un- 
der clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  debate  has  been  concluded  on 
each  resolution,  and  after  each  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  a  "nonrecord" 
vote  has  been  disposed  of.  the  Chair  will 
then  put  the  question  on  each  resolution 
on  which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned. 

PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  548),  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  548 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expanses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
»1,591. 176.71.  including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel performing  professional  and  non- 
clerlcal  functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
•90,000  of  such  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 


ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  n.S.C. 
72a(i)):  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  such 
total  amount  may  be  used  for  specialized 
training,  pursuant  to  section  202(J)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J)).  of  staff 
personnel  of  the  committee  performing  pro- 
fessional and  nonclerical  functions;  but 
neither  of  these  monetary  limitations  shall 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $21,248  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer  re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  These  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
information  with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  fimds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  hnmediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE   AMENJ)MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wrill  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$1,406,676.71,  including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(])  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J) ).  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerical 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$90,000  of  such  total  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  for  special- 
ized'training,  pursuant  to  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(j)),  of 


staff  personnel  of  the  conunittee  performing 
professional  and  nonclerical  functions;  but 
neither  of  these  monetary  limitations  shaU 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $16,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer-re- 
lated services  requested  of  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  These  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
comniittee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
information  with  respect  to  any  study  or 
investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3. 1981. 

Sec.  S.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire, which  resolution  is  being  consid- 
ered? I  am  sorry,  but  I  had  not  heard 
that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  we  are 
now  considering  House  Resolution  548. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  the  one  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservatiwi  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolutions  we  are  ccmsidering  today  are 
the  final  six  primary  expense  resolutions 
for  committees'  investigations  and  stud- 
ies in  1980. 

During  our  consideration  of  the  first 
21  resolutions  2  weeks  ago  on  the  fioor, 
I  explained  the  procedure  used  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accoimts  and  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
their  considerations  of  funding  resolu- 
tions in  1980.  I  wish  to  repeat  a  part  of 
my  statement  of  2  weeks  ago  concerning 
the  procedures  we  used. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  realized  that  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  committees  in 
1979  did  not  realistically  reflect  the  cost 
which  those  committees  will  have  in 
1980.  Therefore,  the  subcommittee  pre- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
for  purposes  of  debate  only  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell), a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  correct  that  this  is 
the  Judiciary  Committee  budget  which 
was  cut  from  an  initial  request  of  $1,- 
569,929,  plus  the  HIS,  to  a  resolution 
which  calls  for  $1,309,767,  or  1  percent 
less  than  the  authorization  from  last 
year,  when  you  do  not  include  HIS? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. And  I  also  observe  that  this  is  an 
8.8-percent  increase  over  the  expendi- 
tures of  last  year,  not  including  HIS,  but 
even  with  HIS  included,  the  actual  de- 
crease in  money  is  about  11 1/2  percent, 
because  we  also  reduced  the  HIS  portion 
of  this  particular  budget,  so  therefore  we 
have  a  net  reduction  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
for  debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  these  27  spending  resolutions 
represent  an  increase  of  6.2  percent  over 
what  was  expended  in  1979.  Now.  you 
have  to  carefully  listen  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  said  as  to  what  is 
the  spending  basis  for  1979.  And  when 
you  find  out  what  that  spending  basis  is. 
the  definition  of  it,  you  soon  discover 
that  they  have  included  within  that 
spending  base  for  1979  money  that  was 
never  spent. 

The  pay  increase  of  7  percent  went 
into  effect  October  1.  1979.  They  have 
put  into  their  basis  for  spending  as  if  it 
had  been  spent  for  12  months.  That  is 
like  asking  a  housewife.  "How  much  did 
you  spend  for  food  in  1978?"  and  she 
gives  you  an  answer  for  what  she  spends 
in  1978  and  1979.  If  you  are  trying  to 
figure  out  what  is  a  fair  amount  to  spend 
in  1980,  it  is  going  to  throw  it  all  out  of 
proportion  to  suggest  that  you  should  be 
able  to  spend  in  1980  for  food  in  your 
budget,  in  your  family  budget,  what  you 
spent  for  food  in  the  2  years  1978  and 
1979. 

That  is  the  fallacious  element  in  the 
spending  base  for  1979. 

The  second  feature  of  the  fallacious 
element  is  that  there  is  included  a  figure 
for  House  Information  Systems  which 
likewise  was  not  spent.  It  would  appear 
that  the  basis  for  the  inclusion  of  these 
two  items  that  was  not  spent  was  to  raise 
the  base  of  spending  for  1979  so  that  the 
percentage  increase  appears  to  be  less 
than  it  really  is. 

Truly,  the  spending  increase  that  we 
are  considering  authorizing  as  a  House 
for  these  27  committees  over  what  was 
expended  in  1979  comes  to  17.8  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  rationale 
or  any  rational  basis  upon  which  we,  as 


Members  of  the  House,  can  justify  in- 
creased spending  of  that  magnitude. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  spending  for 
these  spending  resolutions  is  for  salaries. 
The  employees  that  we  are  hiring  to  help 
us  do  our  job  here  received  an  increase 
of  7  percent  last  October.  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  spending  increase  which  we  as  a 
House  should  authorize  should  not  be 
greater  than  7  percent  over  the  next 
year  which  would  end  September  30, 
1980.  And  this  spending  resolution  before 
us  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  a  13.4 
percent  increase,  and  I  suggest  on  that 
basis  that  it  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  also  remember 
here  that  the  spending  we  are  talking 
about  is  only  for  the  investigatory  staff. 
Separate  and  apart  from  this  is  funding 
for  what  is  called  statutory  staff,  and  in 
1979  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  there 
was  $1,046,498  expended  for  statutory 
staff.  That  was  about  one-half  of  what 
was  expended  by  this  committee  in  doing 
its  work.  In  judgment,  I  think  the  pru- 
dent thing  for  this  House  to  do  with 
respect  to  this  projected  increase  of  13.6 
percent  over  what  was  spent  in  1979  is 
to  reject  this,  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee so  that  they  can  reduce  it  down 
similarly  to  how  the  projected  spending 
for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  was  reduced,  because 
I  think  that  was  a  rational  result  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
achieved. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  might  say  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  and  later  the  full  com- 
mittee tried  to  look  at  the  fact  that  some 
committees  had  actually  tried  to  hold 
their  budgets  down  and  had  in  fact  spent 
less  than  they  were  allocated  last  year. 
That  put  us  in  a  position,  if  we  accepted 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  on  this  particular  committee, 
of  penalizing  thrift.  And  if  we  go  about 
our  business  of  penalizing  thrift  and  re- 
warding those  who  spend  all  that  they 
get  and  more,  than  I  think  we  would 
have  defeated  the  whole  process.  There- 
fore, we  take  the  allocation  figure  and 
look  at  the  expenditures  and  make  an 
adjustment.  Under  that  formula,  we 
have  on  the  investigative  staff  alone,  not 
including  HIS,  reduced  this  budget  1 
percent  imder  that  which  was  allocated 
from  last  year.  If  we  go  farther,  then 
we  have  penalized  those  who  have  tried, 
within  their  own  framework,  to  save 
money,  and  we  are  encouraging  them  not 
to  do  that  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Collins),  let  me  here  announce  that, 
whenever  I  yield  in  respect  to  any  of 
the  resolutions  that  I  shall  call  up,  I 
shall  do  so  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  gentleman's  open- 
ing remarks  he  stated  that  on  these  fi- 
nancial reports  that  we  have  before  us, 
the  committees  have  recommended  them 
unanimously.  Congress  has  a  tradition 
of  being  very  accommodating,  and  par- 
ticularly being  very  accommodating  to 
itself.  In  this  case,  we  are  providing 
money  for  our  own  use.  But  times  have 
changed.  Tliey  have  changed  since  the 
days  that  these  bills  came  out  of  com- 
mittee. The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  that  he  wants  to  cut  the 
budget  by  $20  billion  and  we  in  Congress 
need  to  provide  an  example  for  all  of 
the  people  in  the  country,  because  this 
matter  of  18-percent  inflation  is  serious. 
This  funding  seems  to  me  a  very,  very 
appropriate  place  to  start,  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

I  notice  that  in  this  committee,  com- 
pared to  the  days  of  1974  when  they 
had  the  Nixon  Watergate  trial  and  they 
had  an  extensive  staff,  that  they  have 
incjeased  their  permanent  staff  from  15 
to  30  members.  In  other  words,  they 
have  doubled  the  size  of  their  permanent 
staff  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Of  course,  the  permanent  staff  is  not 
included  in  this  funding,  as  this  is  addi- 
tional staff. 

What  we  talk  about  in  these  budgets 
is  what  they  did  last  year.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  talk  about  what  is  the 
rock-ribbed,  basic  flgure  they  could 
shoot  for,  and  that  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  compare  Judiciary  to  1975  when 
they  spent  $895,000.  Now  they  are  ask- 
ing for  $1,406,000.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  committee  to  cut  back.  If  Judi- 
ciary ever  needed  it,  if  they  ever  had  an 
emergency  situation  such  as  they  did 
with  the  Watergate  hearings,  we  could 
always  supplement  it.  But  right  here 
and  now  we  should  start  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  have  a 
cutback. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  indicated,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  inferential 
commendation  of  the  efforts  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Accoimts,  because  it  is 
true,  to  reiterate,  that  our  subcommit- 
tee during  the  96th  Congress  has  reduced 
the  aggregate  requests  of  the  House 
committees  by  over  $8.2  million  or  al- 
most 9  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
committee  amendment  and  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
BY  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  580)  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  680 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  stu(iles  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $287,852,  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  Investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  clerical,  and  other  assistants,  and 
lor  the  procurement  of  services  of  Indlvldtial 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a  (1))  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  (2.500  of  the  total  amoimt 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.8.C.  72a(l));  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $48,000  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer- 
related  services  requested  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees.  These  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  piirpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees shaU  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  AprU  30.  1980.  or 
whenever  all  Select  Conunlttee  on  Commit- 
tees obligations  are  paid. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "Hie  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  iMr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 


Resolution  580  provides  $287,852  for  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Select  CcHnmittee  on  Committees. 
The  amount  approved  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  for  this  commit- 
tee represents  a  40.9  percent  decrease 
from  the  committee's  1979  adjusted 
expenses. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  committee  would  be  an 
excellent  place  where  we  could  achieve 
a  100-percent  cut.  "niis  committee  was 
formed  with  worthy  intent.  This  was  a 
select  committee  that  was  going  to  work 
out  reform.  So  far,  the  only  suggestion  I 
have  heard  was  to  rename  energy  func- 
tions, but  to  keep  the  committee  assign- 
ments exactly  where  they  were. 

We  can  work  adjustments  without  any 
type  of  a  select  committee.  We  can  work 
it  out  by  committees  working  jointly,  and 
we  really  have  no  need  for  this  Commit- 
tee on  Committees. 

What  a  constructive  step  this  would 
be  for  America  if  we  gave  them  a  zero 
budget  and  ended  up  doing  away  with 
one  committee  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(bi  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP  IN- 
VESTIGA-nONS  AND  STUDIES  BY 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOT- 
ICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  572)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  572 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $762,000,  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical  and 
other  assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  302(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (2  n.S.C.  72a(l)).  shaU  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $40,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
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authorization  granted  by  the 
expire  immediately  prior  to 
3.  1981. 
authorized  by  this  resolution 
pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  House  Ad- 
In  accordance  with  existing  law. 


no  objection. 

rPTEE    AMENDMENT 

'.^KER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
the  committee  amendment, 
read  as  follows: 
amendment:    Strike    out    all 

clause  and  insert: 
further  expenses  of  investiga- 
idies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Ittee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
!d  $600,000.  including  expend- 
emplosrment  of  Investigators, 
clerical  and  other  assistants, 
jrocurement  of  services  of  In- 
:  Iltants  or  organizations  thereof 
1  ection  202(1)  of  the  LegUlative 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
af  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
I  uch  committee,  signed  by  the 
mch  committee,  and  approved 
'tee  on  House  Administration. 
$40,000  of  the  total  amount 
1  his  resolution  may  be  used  to 
t  anporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
-  -"ual  consultants  or  organlza- 
pursuant    to    section    202(1) 
ve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
use.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this  mone- 
i  on  the  prociirement  of  such 
not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
other  authorized  purpose, 
of  the  funds  authorized  by 
are  provided   for  the  relm- 
computer   and   computer-re- 
requested  of  the  House  In- 
by  the  Select  Committee 
J  ibuse  and  Control.  These  funds 
for  any  other  purpose, 
part  of  the  funds  authorized 
tlon  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
lonnectlon  with  the  study  or 
3f  any  subject  which  Is  being 
the  same   purpose   by  any 
of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 


man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  sucb  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradebias)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRaDEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  572  provides  $600,000  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control. 

The  amount  approved,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee 
represents  an  8.4-percent  increase  over 
the  select  committee's  1979  adjusted 
expenses. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins) 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  we  look  at  these  different  commit- 
tees, here  is  one  that  got  started  with 
worthy  intentions  under  a  distinguished 
chairman,  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber, and  certainly  on  an  important  sub- 
ject that  concerns  all  of  us,  and  that  is 
narcotics.  It  got  started  back  here  in 
July  of  1976,  but  once  it  got  started,  it 
has  just  gone  along  and  kept  going  and 
kept  going,  and  we  ask  ourselves  today 
when  the  funding  comes  up,  do  we  really 
need  this  committee?  It  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive committee.  It  is  entirely  an  over- 
sight committee.  I  want  to  point  this 
out,  that  it  has  overlapping  jurisdiction, 
overlapping  responsibilities  with  eight 
other  standing  committees,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  are  over  100  agencies 
and  statutory  references  that  concern  it. 

In  other  words,  if  ever  there  is  a  field 
that  is  represented,  it  is  the  field  of 
narcotics.  What  we  need  to  do  is,  instead 
of  having  more  and  more  drug  agencies, 
we  need  to  consolidate  those  agencies 
so  they  can  keep  up  with  themselves.  I 
would  recommend  that  we  do  away  with 
this  committee. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  simply  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  things:  First  of  all,  I  could  only  hope 
that  my  friend  from  Texas  would  have 
carried  his  plea  to  the  ranking  RepubU- 
can  member  of  this  committee,  because 
Mr.  Railsback  supported  the  budget  and 
in  fact  supported  more  money  than  the 
House  Administration  Committee  rec- 
ommended. I  might  have  also  said  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  where  Mr.  Mc- 


Clory,  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
supported  the  budget  request  and  indeed 
supported  more  than  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  finally  recom- 
mended. 

I  could  make  the  same  point  to  my 
friend  from  Texas  and  my  friend  from 
California  in  respect  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  because  there 
again,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cleveland,  strong- 
ly supported  the  request  of  the  budget. 
We  do  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
blandishments  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  in  re- 
spect of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  is  that  the 
resolution  that  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  brings  to  the  House  to- 
day represents  a  reduction  of  21.2  per- 
cent below  the  request  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  would  only  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  my  back  is  beaten  and 
bruised  from  the  very  effective — al- 
though not  altogether  effective — club 
used  by  my  good  friend  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  at  this 
time  in  the  debate  that  the  subcommit- 
tee acts  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  that  we 
have  never  had  partisanship  enter  into 
deliberations,  that  the  support  or  op- 
position of  either  minority  or  majority 
or  various  members  of  the  committee 
are  taken  into  consideration,  and  that 
we  should  recognize  that  we  do  bring 
these  budgets  before  this  House  in  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship,  though  we  may 
not  agree  on  each  and  every  budget.  I 
have  never  seen  it  break  down  along 
the  partisan  lines  that  have  been  de- 
scribed earlier. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  As  usual,  my  col- 
league is  correct.  I  appreciate  his  ac- 
curate obsei-vation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  Republican 
minority  leaders  have  a  tendency  to  go 
along  with  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

I  questioned  some  of  them  about  it, 
because  I  felt  they  should  not  be  voting 
for  these  kinds  of  increases. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman can.  I  would  only  urge  that  he 
turn  first  his  wrath,  ire,  and  indignation 
loose  upon  his  colleagues  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  have  done  that, 
and  of  course  the  comeback  from  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  their  side  of  the 
aisle  was  that  there  was  a  little  bit  of 
intimidation  involved  and  they  were  a 
little  bit  afraid  to  go  against  the  in- 
creases for  fear  the  Democratic  majority 


would  unjustly  take  away  some  of  their 
minority  staff. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  know  of  no  in- 
timidation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  not  trying  to 
cast  aspersions  at  all. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  When  the  budget 
resolution  comes  before  this  House  to 
appropriate  the  money  for  these 
increases,  I  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment, as  I  did  last  year,  which  will  cut 
back  all  of  these  increases  back  to  7 
percent;  and  I  can  guarantee  it  will 
have  almost  100-percent  support  of  the 
Republicans  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  a  lot  of  the  Members  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  because  my  amendment 
passed  overwhelmingly  last  year,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  this  year. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  I.  too, 
discussed  with  the  Republican  Members 
who  have  come  before  our  committee 
the  fact  that  we  had  heard  that  they 
were  going  along  because  of  fear  not  to 
go  along.  I  brought  it  up  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson i. 
our  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Brade- 
mas,  and  the  minority  discussed  this  at 
great  length.  There  would  be  no  puni- 
tive action  taken  against  any  minority 
member  who  did  oppose  a  budget,  that 
there  would  be  no  threats  given  to  the 
minority  that  they  would  be  cut  back 
on  staff,  because  this  committee  acting 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  would  not  stand 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  had  encour- 
aged open  and  free  debate  before  our 
committee  and  input.  In  fact,  we  will 
have  a  budget  later  on  in  which  the 
minority  did  come  in  in  opposition  to 
the  budget,  and  the  committee  heard 
the  minority  and  that  budget  has  been 
cut  substantially. 

D  1430 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members  on  many  of  these  commit- 
tees were  in  support. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  what?  • 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Of  the  spend- 
ing resolutions. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  All  but  one. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  might  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
an  analysis  of  the  16  rollcall  votes  which 
this  House  took  a  week  ago  Wednesday 
on  those  16  resolutions  that  were  con- 
sidered indicates  that  70.8  percent  of  the 
House  Republican  Members  voted 
against  those  spending  resolutions. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  since 
the  gentleman  has  brought  up  the  issue 
of  partisanship,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  interested  in  the  number  of  the 
Democrat  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  or  against  those  spending 
resolutions? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  This  gentleman 
would  advise  the  gentleman  that  he  will 
not  call  him  a  Publican  if  the  gentleman 
will  not  speak  of  the  Democrat  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  can  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  I  will 
be  happy  to  supply  the  information  if 
the  gentleman  wants  it.  It  was  substan- 
tially less  than  a  majority. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Well,  I  always  look 
forward  to  the  analyses  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Let  this  gentle- 
man give  another  analysis,  perhaps,  as 
to  how  some  of  the  ranking  minority 
Members  may  be  inclined  to  go  along,  so 
to  speak,  to  get  along.  When  we  analyze 
the  division  of  the  investigative  staff 
in  the  House,  we  find  that  the  record 
discloses  that  in  1979  we  employed  954 
total.  Of  the  954,  807  of  those  investiga- 
tive staff  were  assigned  to  the  Demo- 
crats and  145  were  assigned  to  the  Re- 
publicans. That  is  15  percent. 

Now,  when  we  are  faced  with  wheth- 
er to  oppose  or  not,  since  the  Democrats 
control  this  House  by  63.67  percent  of 
the  membership,  what  you  folks  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle  determine  goes  for  us. 
Accordingly,  we  are  almost  standing  here 
with  our  hats  out  asking  for  any  little 
crumb  that  may  happen  to  drop  from 
the  table  at  which  you  serve. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  that 
perhaps  if  some  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Members  are  inclined  to  go  along, 
the  reason  is  the  fear  of  retribution,  that 
we  would  be  reduced  even  lower  than  the 
15  percent  of  the  investigative  staff  we 
now  have. 

The  six  remaining  committee  funding 
resolutions,  if  adopted,  would  author- 
ize over  $16  million  in  committee  spend- 
ing distributed  as  follows: 


House  resolution:  House 
committee 


1979 

adjusted 
spending 


1980  rec- 
ommen- 
dation 


Percent 
increase 


$1,406,677 

13.4 

600,000 

11.8 

157, 172 

-44.2 

9.881,000 

16.2 

287, 852 

-40.2 

3,750,000 

5.9 

548:  Judiciary Jl,  240, 087 

572:  Select  Committee  on 

Narcotics 536.700 

573;  I  Select  Committee  on 

theOCS..  281,548 

574:    House    Information 

Services - 8.502,583 

580 :  -  Select  Committee  on 

Committees 480.970 

583 : 1  nterstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce 3.542,506 


1  Committee  is  constituted  only  through  June  30,  19M. 
>  Committee  is  constituted  only  through  Apr.  30,  1980. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  it  will  be  ar- 
gued that  the  increase  estimates  listed 
above  are  too  high.  Some  will  say  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  only  getting 
a  7-percent  increase  instead  of  a  13.4- 
percent  increase  and  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  is  actually  being  decreased 
4.2  percent  instead  of  being  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  a  5.9-percent  boost.  It  all 


depends  on  how  you  define  terms  and, 
since  votes  may  turn  on  those  defini- 
tions, I  thought  some  additional  per- 
spective might  prove  helpful. 

The  definitions  problem  first  surfaced 
the  week  before  last  when  the  first  batch 
of  committee  funding  resolutions  was 
voted  upon.  At  that  time,  a  sheet  en- 
titled "Comparison  of  1979  Authoriza- 
tions, 1979  Adjusted  Expenses  and  1980 
Recommendations  for  investigations 
and  Studies  to  be  Conducted  by  House 
Committees"  was  circulated  on  the  floor 
indicating  that  1980  recommendations 
for  the  27  resolutions  exceeded  1979  ex- 
penditures by  a  mere  6.2  percent.  As  you 
will  note  from  comparing  column  C  with 
column  E  on  the  attached  chart,  that 
estimate  was  considerably  at  variance 
with  others  that  had  been  previously 
disseminated. 

Taking  the  raw  figures  as  a  given 
analysis  of  the  information  available 
suggests  that  the  difference  between  a 
17.8-percent  overall  increase  figure  and 
a  6.2-percent  overall  increase  figure  de- 
rives from  differences  in  the  way  of  de- 
fining and  calculating  1979  spending.  My 
view  (which  corresponded  with  that  put 
forth  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
in  its  "1980  Budget  Comparison  Sum- 
mary") of  an  appropriate  definition  is 
that  1979  spending  should  reflect  actual 
expenditures  plus  1979  House  Informa- 
tion Services  charges  for  that  particu- 
lar committee.  However,  it  would  appear 
that  the  authors  of  the  aforementioned 
sheet  have  defined  1979  spending  a  bit 
differently.  More  specifically,  it  would 
appear  that  they  have  defined  it  to  be 
the  level  of  spending  that  would  have 
occurred  had  the  pay  increase  granted 
last  October  been  in  effect  the  full  year 
(1979)  plus  the  estimate  of  House  In- 
formation Services  charges  for  1980.  If 
the  result,  which  more  closely  resem- 
bles a  current  services  estimate  for  1980 
than  spending  figures  for  1979,  was  in- 
tended to  make  proposed  committee 
funding  increases  look  smaller  than 
they  actually  are,  it  succeeds  in  that 
objective  admirably. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  that 
a  case  can  be  made  for  changing  the 
way  committee  funding  estimates  are 
presented.  But,  the  time  to  do  that  is 
not  in  the  midst  of  final  consideration 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  type  of  figur- 
ing seen  on  the  aforementioned  sheet 
would  not  reappear  during  the  upcom- 
ing debate  over  the  last  six  fxmding  res- 
olutions. If  the  House  is  to  properly  ex- 
ercise oversight  over  its  own  operations, 
it  must  be  able  to  make  meaningful 
comparisons,  and  redefining  upward 
the  "1979  Level  of  Spending  as  Ad- 
justed" by  $371,488  in  the  case  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  by  $74,857  in 
the  case  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
makes  that  difficult  indeed.  Therefore, 
I  urge  you  to  study  the  attached  chart 
carefully  and,  on  Thursday,  to  vote 
against  any  column  C  spending  increase 
in  excess  of  7  percent.  The  least  we  can 
do,  in  view  of  the  current  18.2-percent 
annualized  inflation  rate,  is  to  hold  the 
line  on  our  own  spending. 
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isao 

recom-  1979 

mended  actually 

funding  expended  > 


Percent 

increase 

(A)  over 

(B) 


1979 

spending 

level  > 


Percent 

increase 

(A)  over 

(D) 


(Col.  A)         (Cot  8)      (Col.C)        (CoLD)       (CoL  E) 


1.233,000 
1, 247, 200 

827,000 
2, 560, 287 
3, 750, 000 

287, 852 

289, 670 
2,522.000 
1, 875, 124 
2. 274, 900 
9, 881. 000 
1, 744, 500 

972. 420 
1,316,679 
1,406.677 


1,002,869 

1. 039, 014 

542.793 

2,232,832 

3, 542, 506 

480.970 

299,935 

1, 992, 784 

1, 566. 714 

1, 853, 019 

8,502,683 

926,740 

831,002 

1, 165,  443 

1,240,087 


22.9 
20.0 
52.4 
14.7 
5.9 
(40.2) 
(3.4) 
26.6 
19.7 
22.8 
16.2 
88.3 
17.0 
13.0 
13.4 


1,237.948 
1, 210, 976 

581,436 
2, 315, 332 
3, 913, 994 

487,069 

336.348 
2, 214, 692 
1. 607, 869 
2, 061, 397 
9,560,000 
1,650,112 

836,820 
1, 271, 716 
1, 314, 944 


(0.4) 

3.0 

42.2 

10.6 

(4.2) 

«0.9) 

(13.9) 

13.9 

16.7 

10.4 

3.4 

5.7 

16.2 

3.5 

7.0 


CommlUee 


1980 

recom-  1979 

mended  actually 

funding  expended ' 


Percent 

increase 

(A)  over 

(B) 


1979 

spending 

level' 


Percent 

increase 

(A)  over 

(D) 


(Co!.  A)        (CoLB)     (Col.C)        (Col.  D)       (Col.  E) 


Mercant  Marine  and  Fisheries     .  1, 682, 171 

Narcotics' 600  000 

Outer  Continental  Shelf's 157  172 

Pension  Task  Force 207  200 

PostOBice 950!000 

PublicWorks 1,870  000 

«".•« 615,000 

Science  and  Technology 1,896,800 

Small  Business 776,000 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct  ...  500  000 

Veterans. 352,490 

Ways  and  Means 2,252,000 

Total 44,047.142 


1,508.613 
536,700 
281. 548 
140. 779 
784,289 

1, 673, 787 
357, 551 

1, 603, 070 
772,962 
295,104 
281, 701 

1, 927, 252 


11.5 
11.8 
(44.2) 
47.2 
21.1 
11.7 
72.0 
18.3 
.4 
69.4 
25.1 
16.9 


1. 696, 835 
553, 296 
282,876 
174, 732 
791, 304 

1,779,516 
502,764 

1, 705, 780 
777, 104 
300,672 
284,277 

2,125,000 


5.3 

8.4 

(44.4) 

18.6 

20.1 

5.1 

22.3 

11.2 

(1) 
66.3 
24.0 

6.0 


37,382,747 


17.8    41,474,809 


6.2 


'  Yet  to  be  voted  upon. 

« Constituted  only  through  Apr.  30,  1980. 

'  Constituted  only  through  June  30,  1980 


CAMP  SELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

man  yipld? 

BRAD&aifAS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
gfntleman  from  South  Caro- 

CAMP$ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

made  by  the  gentle- 
C^lifomia  is  correct  in  some 
have  observed  that  and 
a  subject  of  discussion  in 
however,  I  would  also 
a  look  at  the  individual 
ii  istead  of  the  aggregate  due 
We  have  discussed  with  the 
Members  in  some  in- 
Iheir  staff  was  down.  They 
us  that  they  chose  to  keep 
1  tarticular  committee  being 
Ittee  on  House  Adminis- 
its  own  allotment;  how- 
where  they  are  kept 
not  given  those  positions, 
issured  that  we  have  done 
our  power  on  the  minority 
before  the  committee.  We 
it.  Our  chairman  once 
us  for  facts  and  figures 
he  was  pledged  to  fair 
in  eflfect,  to  give  us  an 
to  one-third  of  the  staff, 
his  cooperation  in  trying 
inequities  that  do  exist, 
been  successful  in  com- 
them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


distinguished  chairman 
Committee  on  Narcotics 
the  gentleman  from 
Wolff). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

yielding.  I  am  dreadfully 

question  of  partisanship 

the  discussion  of  the 

on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 

we  operate  on  a  totally 

and,  in  fact,  the  two 

just  raised  the  question 

and  such.  I  hope  that 

illude  to  the  question  of 

on  Narcotics  Abuse 

it  would  then  cause 

of  the  select  committee, 

the  chairmanships  of 

that  we  have  given  over 


biisis 


ill 


only   conunittee   in   the 
chairmen  of  various  task 


forces  of  the  committee  which  are  similar 
to  subcommittees,  that  have  been  given 
over  to  Republicans. 

I  am  really  sorry  to  see  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  that  partisanship 
takes  place  during  the  discussion  of  this 
select  committee. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  say  I  cer- 
tainly subscribe  to  many  of  the  positions 
that  have  been  taken  relative  to  the  idea 
of  trimming  back  waste  and  unfortunate 
expenditures  that  have  been  made  about 
staff  and  about  excesses  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  Congress.  That  I  do 
not  think  is  the  case — I  should  not  say 
I  do  not  think,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics, which  is  going  out  of  business  at 
the  end  of  this  term. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  gentleman 
made  a  great  case  for  the  committee 
when  the  gentleman  said  that  there  are 
107  agencies  of  Government  which  are 
now  concerned  with  this  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  them  do  not  talk 
to  each  other.  Unfortimately,  some  of 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  do  not 
coordinate  with  each  other. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  commit- 
tee was  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  various  agencies  of  CJovernment,  to 
try  to  bring  them  together.  We  have  been 
very  successful  in  this. 

We  have  the  Coast  Guard  now  operat- 
ing with  the  DEA.  We  have  the  DEA 
operating  with  the  Customs  Service, 
something  that  did  not  occur  in  the  past 
We  have  been  eminently  successful  with 
this  committee  in  working  toward  co- 
ordinating outside  agencies. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  CJeneral  Ac- 
counting OflBce  issued  a  report  recently 
which  said  tliat  this  is  one  area  in  which 
there  is  no  head,  that  is  many  hydra,  is 
the  narcotics  area.  Fifty-six  billion  dol- 
lars of  American  taxpayer  moneys  go 
down  the  drain  in  narcotics. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  the  idea  of  cutting  back  on 
the  expenses  of  this  Nation  and  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  will  agree  that  one 
aspect  of  this  is  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  is  attempting  to  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilbian)  . 


Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff) 
in  support  of  the  funding  for  this  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics.  While  most  of 
us  on  the  select  committee  were  not  en- 
thusiastic about  cutback  in  final  recom- 
mendation by  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  we  certainly  urge  our  col- 
leagues no  further  cuts  be  endorsed. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  critical  issue 
before  our  Nation  today  than  to  try  to  do 
something  substantive  in  combating 
drug  abuse  and  interdicting  narcotics 
trafficking  in  this  Nation.  It  affects  each 
one  of  our  congressional  districts.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  is  over  $50 
billion,  not  milUons,  but  bilhons,  but  $50 
biUion  in  narcotics  trafficking  in  this 
Nation. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  there 
was  over  $20  billion  of  drug  related  crime 
in  our  Nation  and  it  is  reported  that  over 
3,000  young  people  succumbed  to  an 
overdose  of  drugs. 

And  now  we  hear  predictions  of  a  new 
flood  of  heroin  approaching  our  shores 
from  the  Middle  East,  from  Iran,  from 
Pakistan,  from  Afghanistan,  from  coun- 
tries that  no  longer  can  control  the 
illicit  production  of  opium  within  their 
boundary.  And  here  we  are  debating  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  war 
against  narcotics — a  budget  for  a  full 
year's  activity  in  winding  up  the  select 
committee's  work,  a  work  that  has  ex- 
tended over  3  years  of  bringing  together 
the  fragmented  activities  of  the  agencies 
and  committees  in  the  (jovernment,  over 
50  agencies  and  committees,  who  have 
some  responsibility  in  working  on  the 
narcotics  problems.  The  Narcotics  Select 
Committee  is  the  only  entity  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  is  mandated  to 
focus  on  the  entire  drug  problem — to 
help  reduce  both  the  supply  and  demand 
for  the  illicit  drugs  and  to  help  raise  the 
consciousness  of  the  public  regarding  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  the  insidious 
operations  of  the  international  narcotics 
syndicates  whose  multibiUion-dollar  ne- 
farious business  transections  in  deadly 
drugs  cause  so  much  harm  to  so  many 
of  our  citizens. 
Tliis  concerted  effort,  this  work  of  try- 
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ing  to  raise  the  national  and  interna- 
tional consciousness  of  the  narcotic  prob- 
lem is  extremely  important  and  vital  to 
ell  of  us,  to  all  of  our  districts,  but  most 
particularly  to  our  young  people. 

I  would  urge,  rather  than  any  further 
cutback  in  select  committee's  fund, 
colleagues  consider  properly  funding  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  so  that  it 
can  properly  do  the  job  that  it  was  ini- 
tially requested  to  do  by  this  honorable 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

"The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yes  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  amendment,  further  proceedings 
on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  573)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.   Res.   673 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Select  Ckinunlttee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  acting  as  a  whole,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $172,000,  Including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  tavestlgators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  and  other  assistants,  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(j)),  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  except  in  conform- 
ance with  H.  Res.  53;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  shaU  fiirnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  June  30,  1980. 

Sec.  4.  Pimds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Conunlttee  on  House 


Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law  and  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  53. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrXEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert; 
That  for  the  further  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Outer  (Continental 
Shelf,  acting  as  a  whole,  not  to  exceed  $157,- 
000,  Including  expenditures  for  the  employ- 
ment of  investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical, 
and  other  assistants,  pursuant  to  section  202 
(J)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J)).  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  except  in  confor- 
mance with  H.  Res.  53:  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
ncx)n  on  June  30,  1980.  or  whenever  all  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf's  obligations  are  paid. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration m  accordance  with  existing  law 
and  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  53. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indituia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  573  provides  $157,000  for  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  The  amount  approved 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee 
represents  a  reduction  of  44.4  percent 
from  the  committee's  1979  adjusted 
expenses. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  this  particular  com- 
mittee was  founded  back  in  1978  out  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
C^jmmittee  to  create  the  CKS  Lands  Act 


which  they  did.  They  then  came  back  and 
asked  to  be  reconstituted  to  do  the  over- 
sight of  the  law.  They  worked  to  create 
the  act,  they  have  created  it.  Now  the 
oversight  is  their  function.  As  I  have 
looked  at  it,  I  want  to  commend  them  on 
cutting  this  budget  because  they  have  cut 
back  from  281  to  157.  This  would  be  a 
very  appropriate  time  for  us  to  act  and 
we  could  cut  them  completely  out  and 
leave  their  oversight  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Ccnnmittee  itself. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolutiMi. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^leaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESIIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  CcMnmittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  583),  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  CTlerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  583 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $3,843,250.  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other 
assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)),  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
assigned  by  the  chairman  of  such  conunlttee, 
and  Improved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $29,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  XJS.C.  72a(l));  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  $93,250  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  are  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  computer  and  computer- 
related  services  requested  of  the  House 
Information  Systems  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  These 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authormd  by 
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Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  583  provides  $3,750,000  for 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  represents  a  reduction  of  4.2 
percent  from  the  committee's  1979  ad- 
justed expenses. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  might  point  out  this  particular  com- 
mittee was  one  that  received  a  great  deal 
of  scrutiny  by  the  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  was 
submitted  to  us  twice.  Originally  the 
committee  came  in  with  a  budget  of  $4  - 
442,899.  They  requested  that  amount  and 
our  committee  cut  that  request  by  $692  - 
899  to  $3,750,000. 

This  committee,  which  was,  as  it  hap- 
pens, the  one  I  referenced  earlier  where 
the  minority  came  in  and  opposed  the 
original  budget,  and  we  worked  with  the 
committee  as  well  as  some  members  of 
the  majority  in  trying  to  work  out  the 
budget.  We  feel  that  a  great  deal  of 
scurtiny  has  been  given  to  this  particular 
request.  It  has  been  a  reduction  and 
there  has  been  some  fighting  over  it,  but 
it  is  one  in  which  once  again  the  sub- 
committee acted  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
supporting  the  requests,  and  listening  t() 
the  arguments  of  all  that  came  before  us. 
It  is  also  the  one  over  which  we  had 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  any  punitive  action  against  the 
minority  where  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee did  discuss  the  fact  we  would  look 
into  it  if  there  happened  to  be. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  his  obser- 
vations. As  usual,  he  has  made  a  most 
constructive  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  reduced  so  sub- 
stantially the  original  request  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know,  it  is  always 
more  difiacult  to  speak  about  your  own 
committee  than  it  is  others.  We  can  al- 
ways show  where  the  other  guy  should 
be  cut,  but  this  is  my  own  committee  and 
our  own  committee  minority  did  object 


at  the  time  the  bill  came  up,  because 
we  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  are  aware  of  the  need 
to  balance  the  budget.  There  is  a  strong 
need  for  us  to  show  fiscal  restraint  right 
here  in  Congress.  As  the  gentleman  said, 
they  hoped  they  would  not  take  it  out 
on  the  minority.  I  will  tell  my  colleagues 
it  will  be  mighty  difficult  to  take  it  out 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  minority 
because  the  present  ratio  in  this  com- 
mittee shows  the  Democrats  have  107 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
minority  has  14. 1  guess  that  is  a  ratio  of 
about  8  to  1.  So,  if  they  cut  it  any  more, 
I  do  not  know  what  will  be  left. 

My  objection,  though,  is  not  to  that 
because  basically  they  say  they  are  non- 
partisan. But  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
out.  This  committee  has  grown,  and 
grown,  and  grown.  When  it  really  took 
off  was  after  the  93d  Congress.  During 
that  particular  Congress  the  total  ex- 
penditures were  $1,638  million.  In  other 
words,  they  spent  a  little  over  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  In  the  95th  Congress, 
the  last  Congress,  which  was  two  Con- 
gresses later,  the  budget  grew  from  a 
million  and  a  half  to  where  it  was  go- 
ing over  $8  million  to  $8,099  million. 

We  do  not  need  to  talk  in  terms  of 
where  the  committee  was  last  year.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  talk  in  terms  of  where 
we  should  be  today.  We  ought  to  be  look- 
ing back  at  the  93d  Congress  and  get  rid 
of  all  of  these  surplus  people  because 
they  are  all  serving  on  a  temporary  basis 
anyhow.  We  are  not  talking  about  per- 
manent staff.  These  people  we  are  vot- 
ing for  are  temporary  people  and  we 
could  provide  a  substantial  cut.  A  rea- 
sonable cut  might  be  to  cut  it  by  a  third. 
But  whatever  the  committee  decides  to 
cut,  after  deliberation,  would  be  excel- 
lent. 

I  would  certainly  recommend  that  in 
our  own  committee  we  turn  down  this 
request  and  send  it  back  for  review. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
question.  We  have  pending  around  here, 
and  I  understand  it  will  be  acted  on 
shortly,  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  set  up  a  separate  energy  committee 
which  would  affect,  if  it  happens,  the 
work  of  this  committee.  I  would  suspect, 
not  being  on  the  committee,  that  that 
subcommittee  is  probably  the  most  ac- 
tive one  of  the  full  committees,  and 
probably  constitutes  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  that  it  does.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  has  considered  whether  or 
not,  if  we  set  up  an  energy  committee, 
will  that  be  subtracted  from  the  budget 
that  we  are  about  to  approve  today? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  there  is, 
of  course,  no  way  at  all  that  our  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts,  nor  the  full 
House  Administration  Committee,  can 
make  a  judgment  on  a  hypothesis.  We 
have  no  resolution  for  another  commit- 
tee before  us  and,  therefore,  of  course, 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  that.  But  we 
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are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  will  have 
that  proposal  before  us  rather  shortly, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  be  within  the  province 
of  the  gentleman's  committee  to  say, 
"Now,  look,  if  we  set  up  another  com- 
mittee and  take  away  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  your  jurisdiction  and  your  work 
as  a  result  of  that  action,  we  are  going  to 
come  back  and  readjust  this  figure  for 
this  committee  in  some  rational  way,  re- 
flecting the  action  of  the  House,  if  it  oc- 
curs." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  decides  to  re- 
shape any  committees  in  respect  of  any 
subject  matter,  and  those  matters  are 
then  brought,  and  those  committees, 
those  new  committees  or  different  com- 
mittees, or  committees  with  different 
jurisdiction  come  back  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  ask  for  a 
different  form  of  funding,  we,  of  course, 
would  consider  them. 

That  contingency  would  apply  not  only 
with  respect  to  any  proposed  new  Energy 
Committee  but  to  any  other  change  made 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  by  the  House. 
n  1450 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  is  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
saying  to  me  that  if  the  House  sets  up  a 
new  Energy  Committee,  and  they,  of 
course,  would  come  before  the  gentleman 
for  funding,  that  it  would  be  within  the 
province  of  the  committee,  notwithstand- 
ing the  action  we  take  today,  to  say,  OK, 
we  are  going  to  fund  you  x  dollars,  or 
recommend  that  in  the  funding  resolu- 
tion, but  we  are  also  going  to  call  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  talk  to  them  about  what 
kind  of  reduction  they  will  take  by  vir- 
tue of  this  act. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  say  that  it  is  his  under- 
standing that  if  a  new  committee  of  the 
House  is  created  again  with  respect  to 
energy  or  any  other  subject  matter,  it 
might  well  be  the  case  that  that  new 
committee  might  not  come  into  exist- 
ence until  the  next  Congress,  so  it  would 
really  not  be  proper  for  this  Congress  to 
be  passing  ju(igments  on  funding  resolu- 
tions for  a  Congress  not  yet  in  existence, 
for  committees  not  yet  in  existence.  But 
we  will  take  a  look. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Cairolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Further  responding,  this  question  was 
raised  and  some  conversation  held 
briefly  on  it,  and  I  believe  I  could  say 
that  from  the  minority  side  the  question 
would  be  raised  immediately  upon  fund- 
ing of  a  new  committee  as  it  was  being 
taken  out  of  other  committees,  with  a 
recommended  reduction  f  rwn  those  com- 
mittees being  put  into  place.  I  would 
also  like  to  comment.  If  I  might,  that 
this  committee  was  one  of  the  ones  where 
the  minority  was  out  of  line  on  staff.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  mentioned, 


it  was  one  of  the  ones  we  raised  the  ques- 
tion on,  and  it  was  one  of  the  specifics 
that  needed  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  have  those  figures  to  which  I  alluded 
earlier,  and  in  which  the  gentleman  may 
have  a  casual  interest.  The  figures  show 
that  on  March  3,  for  the  16  resolutions 
on  which  the  House  voted,  36.4  percent 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  voted 
against  them.  In  the  partisan  breakdown, 
Democrats  voted  against  those  16  spend- 
ing resolutions  with  15.5  percent  of  their 
membership.  Republicans  voted  against 
them  with  70.8  percent  of  their  member- 
ship. I  submit  these  figures  as  an  indica- 
tion of  which  of  the  two  parties  of  this 
House  is  attempting  to  reduce  public  ex- 
penditures to  relieve  the  heavy  tax  bur- 
den and  the  infiation  rate  that  exists  in 
this  country.  The  table  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 

VOTE  BREAKDOWN  ON  COMMITTEE  FUNDING  RESOLUTIONS 


Committee 


Yea/ 
nay 


Percent 
nay 


Armed  Services 68-323  '17.4 

Republicans 57-90  »38.8 

Democrats... 11-233  M.5 

Agriculture 288-115  28.5 

Reput)licans 54-98  64.5 

Democrats 234-  17  6.8 

Small  Business 343-57  14.3 

Republicans 101-51  33.6 

Democrats 242-    6  2.4 

Science  and  Technology 257-145  36.1 

Republicans. 41-110  72.9 

Democrats 216-  35  13.9 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 237-166  41.2 

Republicans. 36-116  76.3 

Democrats 199-50  20.1 

Ways  and  Means 250-151  37.7 

Republicans 37-115  75.7 

Democrats 213-36  14.5 

Government  Operations 241-159  39.8 

Republicans 23-129  84.9 

Democrats 218-30  12.1 

Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 231-169  42. 3 

Republicans 31-121  79.6 

Democrats... 200-48  19.4 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 257-146  36.2 

Republicans 38.115  75.2 

Democrats 219-  31  12.4 

Foreign  Affairs 220-175  44.3 

Republicans 32-118  78.7 

Democrats 188-  57  23.3 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 206-194  48.5 

Republicans 25-127  83.6 

Democrats 181-67  27.0 

Public  Works  and  Transportation 307-92  23.1 

Republicans  74-78  51.3 

Democrats 233-  14  5.7 

Aging 235-161  40.7 

Republicans 46-104  69.3 

Democrats.. 189-57  23.3 

Rules    220-176  44.4 

Republicans... 13-138  91.4 

Democrats 207-38  15.5 

House  Administration 232-162  41.1 

Republicans 35-115  76.7 

Democrats 197-47  19.3 

Education  and  Labor 210-184  46.7 

Republicans -      29-120  80.5 

Democrate 161-  64  28. 4 

16  resolutions 36.4 

Republicans 70.8 

Democrats 15.5 

15  resolutions  (exeludlnf  Armed  Serv- 
ices)   »37.7 

Republicans 72.9 

Democrats 16.3 

14  resolutions  (excluding  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Small  Business) - '39.3 

Republicans 75.8 

Demwrats 17.3 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
for  his  commendation  on  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  Accounts  in  hav- 
ing reduced  by  something  on  the  order 
of  9  percent  and  in  excess  of  $8  million 
the  spending  for  the  several  committees 
of  the  House  below  their  requests. 

I  am  told,  indeed,  I  believe,  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  that  this 
Congress  marks  the  first  time  in  20  years 
that  reductions  have  been  made  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  in  the  com- 
mittees' requests.  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful for  the  words  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  committee  amendment  and 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  c(Hnmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^}eaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursxiant 
to  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  question  will  be  postponed. 


>  Yea  (this  was  a  motion  to  recommit). 
'Yea. 

>  Allowing  for  increased  pro-defense  sentiment 

•  Also  allowing  for  insignificant  increise  in  Small  Business 
funding. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  574)  providing  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  <hi  House 
Administration  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  ongoing 
computer  services  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  the  investigation  of  ad- 
ditional computer  services  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  provide  com- 
puter support  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  674 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  authorized  to  Incur  such 
further  expenses  (not  in  excess  of  $10,981.- 
000 )  as  the  committee  considers  advisable  to 
enable  House  Information  Systems  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement  of  ongoing  com- 
puter and  information  services  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  investigation  of 
additional  computer  and  information  serv- 
ices for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
provide  computer  and  information  systems 
support  directly  to  Members,  committees, 
and  administrative  offices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  professional, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants. 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ), 
and  for  the  procurement  of  equipment  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  and 
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Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House,  or  from  reim- 
bursed funds,  on  vouchers  authorized  and 
approved  by  such  committee,  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  thereof. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $779,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultonts  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  and  not  to  exceed 
$96,000  of  such  total  amount  may  be  used  to 
provide  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72a(J) ), 
of  staif  personnel  of  the  committee  perform- 
ing professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions; 
but  neither  of  these  monetary  limitations 
shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sbc.  2.  House  Information  Systems  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  expend  such  funds  as  are 
reimbursed  it  hi  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  wliich  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1981. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  574  provides  $9,881,000  for  the 
House  Information  Systems.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  amount  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  repre- 
sents a  3.4-percent  increase  over  the  1979 
adjusted  expenses  of  the  House  Informa- 
tion Systems  and  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  $1.1  million  or  10  percent  from 
the  request  of  HIS. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  has  had  the  ex- 
perience in  his  office  of  checking  what 
these  services  provide,  but  when  I  looked 
at  this  budget,  I  went  back  to  our  com- 
puter, and  asked  them  to  get  a  printout 
of  what  they  have  on  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  and,  in  turn,  what  we 
get  from  the  Congressional  Library.  As 
most  of  the  Members  know,  we  have  this 
service  provided  by  House  Information 
Systems,  and  we  have  practically — and  I 
do  mean  practically— the  same  informa- 
tion by  the  Congressional  Library  The 
Congressional  Ubrary  is  just  a  block 
across  the  street,  but  it  is  even  easier 
than  that.  All  you  have  to  do  is  punch 
your  computer,  and  it  comes  in  just  like 
that.  You  can  get  just  one,  or  you  can 
punch  It  and  you  can  get  the  other 


As  close  and  as  comparable  as  those 
two  systems  are.  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  mark  of  real  scholarly  wisdom  cm 
our  part  to  consolidate  these  two  systems 
and  not  to  have  two  separate  systems 
not  to  spend  $10  million  maintaining  a 
separate  one.  I  feel  sure  if  this  were  our 
own  money  out  of  our  own  pocket  we 
would  not  be  maintaining  two  systems 
They  are  practically  complete  duplica- 
tions. If  you  want  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  in  legislation,  you  can  get  It 
from  the  Congressional  Library  today— 
$10  million  we  are  providing  for  a  dupli- 
cating service— and  there  is  just  no  jus- 
tification for  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  was  listening  with 
mterest  to  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  The 
Library  of  Congress  system  might  be 
duphcaUve  in  some  part.  It  does  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  ours  to  operate 
about  $16  million,  I  believe.  Perhaps  that 
should  be  explored  along  the  way.  That 
point  has  not  been  brought  forward  in 
such  a  manner.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  provide  our  committee,  and 
especiaUy  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rose),  with  some  recom- 
mendations on  it  because  if  there  is  dup- 
hcation  in  it,  then  I  am  sure  our  com- 
mittee would  like  to  look  at  it  and  look 
at  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  care  which  system  they  do 
away  with.  What  I  am  saying  this  Con- 
gress does  not  need  both  of  them  All 
my  girl  as  to  do— and  she  is  an  expert 
computer  operator— is  push  a  button, 
and  it  brings  in  the  Congressional 
Ubrary.  or  she  can  push  another  button 
and  bring  in  House  Information.  If  it  is 
better  to  do  away  with  the  Congressional 
Library,  let  us  do  it,  but  the  Congres- 
sional Library  serves  a  great  many  other 
people  than  ourselves.  I  would  be  in- 
clined that  it  be  the  system  that  re- 
mains instead  of  our  own  little  in -house 
private  system.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
really  need  it. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose), 
who  is  the  most  knowledgeable  author- 
ity in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  enjoyed  listening  to  the  ob- 
servations of  our  colleague  and  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Collins)  .  I  would  point  out  to  him  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  a  computer 
system  that  is  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Benjamin)  and  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  This  year  they 
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will  spend  about   $20  million  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  computer  system. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  a  separate  com- 
puter system  that  will  spend  about  $16 
million  this  year  for  a  separate  entity 
in  the  Senate.  Our  little  system  in  the 
House  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  three.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  has  so  aptly  put  it,  his  sub- 
committee saved  10  percent  and  got  that 
budget  down  to  about  $10  million  for 
this  year. 

The  Legislative  Information  Service 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  girl  has 
punched  into  in  his  office — and  I  would 
hope  some  day  he  would  personally  learn 
how  to  run  a  computer  terminal  so  he 
could  do  it  himself — is  only  one  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  services  of  the 
House  Information  Systems.  The  infor- 
mation that  we  are  providing  Members 
of  the  House  and  committees  of  the 
House  could  only  be  realized  on  this  Hill 
by  the  hiring  of  additional  people  for 
whom  we  have  no  space  to  put  them,  nor 
place  to  put  their  cars. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  most  efficient  way  we  have  got  to 
make  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
here  more  productive  is  to  encourage 
them,  as  the  gentleman's  staff  has  ob- 
viously learned,  to  learn  how  to  become 
involved  with  computer  technology. 
n  1500 

I  wish  that  some  of  this  duplication 
could  be  erased.  We  are  working  to  see 
that  it  is  erased. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  its  $600  billion  budget  comes 
in  with  over  $5  billion  a  year  for  com- 
puter services.  One  of  the  only  tools  we 
have  to  help  us  adequately  oversee  the 
burgeoning  executive  branch  of  Gtovem- 
ment  is  the  electronic  data  processing 
machine. 

I  would  urge  you  to  work  with  your 
friends  in  the  Senate,  work  with  your 
friends  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  help  us  in  finding  ways  that  this 
duplication  can  be  erased  but  there  is 
just  not  much  of  it,  today. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  only  thing  needed 
in  this  House,  where  we  vote  to  spend 
other  people's  money,  is  the  judgment 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  here,  a  determina- 
tion, if  you  please— and  that  is  the  outgo 
with  the  income?  When  we  do  that  we 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  stop- 
ping of  deficit  spending  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try. Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that  statement? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Certainly  I  would  agree 
with  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  those  kind  of  simple 
statements  of  what  is  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica are  very  easy  to  come  by  but  that  the 
real  problem  we  face  are  the  adequate 
tools  around  this  place  with  which  we 
can  be  surgeons  and  not  butchers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  have  the  beginning  of  a  budget- 
ary information  system  available  for  the 
gentleman  to  use  in  his  office  right  now 
that  will  give   him   more  information 


than  has  ever  been  available  in  Congress 
before  about  that  income  and  outgo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
match  judgment  and  will  with  facts  and 
figures  that  computers  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman, we  will  have  that  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  a  very  able  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accoimts. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
the  comments  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  regarding  the  use  of  our 
computer  system.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  this  subject  area  during  the 
time  I  have  served  on  the  subcommittee, 
our  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  has  been 
very  careful  about  what  they  have  done 
with  that  budget.  Last  year  we  stepped 
back  a  long  ways  in  terms  of  House  In- 
formation Services  proposals.  This  past 
year,  we  actually  spent  1  percent  less 
than  was  actually  authorized.  The  cur- 
rent budget  that  is  proposed  is  a  little 
more  than  3  percent  more  than  we  ac- 
tually spent  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  House  to  know  that  com- 
puter services  provide,  perhaps,  the  most 
intriguing  tools  available  to  us  in  terms 
of  potential  improvement  of  the  work  of 
the  Congress.  To  suggest  that  the  infor- 
mation available  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  the  only  service  available 
here  would  be  to  ignore  that  phenom- 
enal computer  system  which  allows  us 
to  use  this  idiot  card  to  vote  rather  than 
spending  several  more  hours  a  day  run- 
ning back  and  forth  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Information 
Service  potentially  can  make  this  House 
so  much  more  efficient,  today,  that  one 
day  the  genius  I  see  reflected  in  the  mind 
of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  will  even  be 
freer  to  apply  itself  to  the  economies 
that  we  need  in  running  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
budget  is  among  the  more  conservative 
that  we  have.  I  would  urge  its  adoption 
and  the  support  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wanted  to  add  one  thing.  As  I  heard  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  I  remember  the  story  they  told 
about  the  farmer.  They  asked  him  to 
come  to  town  Saturday  night.  He  asked 
why. 

He  said,  "They're  bringing  in  five  ex- 
perts from  the  university  to  teach  you 
how  to  farm  better." 

He  said,  "I  already  know  10  times  as 
many  ways  to  farm  better  than  I  can  do. 
What  I  need  to  do  is  just  do  the  job." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  way  about  all 
of  these  gizmos.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
desk  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS)  is  cvery  day  but  when  I  come 
in  I  have  a  pile  of  documents  a  foot 
high  on  my  desk.  There  are  more  re- 
ports— we  have  too  many  reports  around 
here.  We  need  no  more  reports.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  use  our  brain  around  here. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  really  ought  to  sit  still 
for  this  savage  attack  on  the  great  land- 
grant  university  system  in  our  country.  I 
have  Purdue  University  in  my  State 
which  has  helped  increase  tbe  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture  beyond 
anything  that  might  have  been  possible 
before  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
under  whose  administration  this  idea 
took  fruit,  along  with  President  Bu- 
chanan as  I  recall,  another  Republican. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really  shocked  and  a 
little  saddened. 

Mr.  ^}eaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend  frran 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  MnnsB),  one  of  the 
hardest  working  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  might  just  say  to  my  friends  from 
Texas  and  California  I  did  not  see  them 
at  any  of  tbe  subcommittee  meetings. 
Now  if  you  have  had  the  interest  that 
you  show  on  the  fl(X>r  today,  why  did 
you  not  come  up  to  the  meetings  when 
your  committee  funding  resolution  was 
before  us  and  give  us  your  positicm.  We 
would  have  welcomed  your  contribution. 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  might  say,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  In  our  partic- 
ular committee,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  we 
voted  unanimously  against  the  commit- 
tee resolution  that  came  forward. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not  asked  to  come. 
Mr.  MINISH.  The  gentleman  does  not 
have  to  be  asked.  He  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber may  come  up  to  the  Accoimts  Sub- 
committee meetings.  They  are  open 
meetings,  and  I  am  surprised  we  did  not 
see  him,  considering  the  interest  he  has 
shown  on  the  floor  today.  The  next  time 
we  meet,  please  come  up  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  look  forward  to,  and  welcome 
the  gentleman's  help. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  will  accept 
that  invitation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  On  that  point,  I  am  not 
sure  if  my  colleague  on  the  committee 
really  means  what  he  is  asking.  Are  we 
sure  we  need  that  kind  of  help? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the 
rhetorical  observation. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
all  day.  I  see  no  reason,  given  the  nature 
of  his  observations  and  the  contribution 
so  far,  not  to  yield  to  him  again. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  ask  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
gentleman  from  California  personally 
spoke  to  each  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion on  these  fimding  resolutions 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  not  put  that 
question." 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  response 
would  be  that  the  gentleman  has,  and  1 
feel  that  that  effort  to  influence  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  has  been  modestly  suc- 
cessful. 
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business    is    the    question    of 

tlie  resolution  (H.  Res.  548) , 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
548),  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  260,  nays  139, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  130] 


YEAS— 260 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Aibosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Asnunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Bailey 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Beiienson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

B.anchard 

Boggs 

Bo.and 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhUl 

Burjison 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

OajT 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Coelbo 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

de  La  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Fisher 

Pitblan 


Florlo 

Foley 

Pord.  Mloh. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Oingrlcb 

Olnn 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hatnllton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDad« 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Oallf. 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Rahall 

Bailsback 

Rangel 

R-euss 

Rhodes 

Riclunond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 
aabo 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Bpellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walcrren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Badham 
Bofalls 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Carney 
Qhen«y 
Cltnger 
Coleman 
Oollins.  Tex. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
(3oiirter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis.  Mich. 
Deckard 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Evans,  Del . 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fenwlck 
PIndley 
Gialmo 
Gold  water 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 


NAYS— 139 

GnassLey 
GriSham 
Guyer 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Heckler 
Hlnaon 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Ichord 
Jaoobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Krazner 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 

Loeffler 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lungpen 
McDonald 
McElwen 
Madlgan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moffett 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 
Nichols 
Pashayan 
Paiil 
Pease 
Petri 


Porter 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Regtila 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruseo 

Satterfield 

Schroeder 

Sebetlus 

Sensenbrenncr 

Shumway 

Sbuster 

Smith,  Nebr, 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

WllUams,  Ohio 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wyllie 

Yatron 

Young,  AlBdca 

Young,  Fla. 
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NOT  VOTXNO — 33 


Anderson,  m. 

Ashbrook 

AuColn 

BevUl 

Cavenaugh 

Crane,  Philip 

Davis,  S.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fazio 

Flippo 

Fountain 


Gudger 

Haraha 

Hawkins 

Hillis 

Holtzman 

Huckaby 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Livingston 

McCloskey 


Mathls 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Obey 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Ratchford 

Simon 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Wilson,  Tex. 


n  1520 

Messrs.  LOEFFLER,  FINDLEY,  KRA- 
MER, TRIBLE,  and  LAGOMARSINO 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of  rule  I, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  of  the  addi- 
tional resolutions  on  which  the  Chair  has 
postponed  further  proceedings. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATORS AND  STUDIES  BY 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  580) . 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. __^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
580),  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electromc  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  199,  nays  198, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  34,  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  131] 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 

Boland 
Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Oallf. 

Burlison 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carter 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlaholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Coelbo 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drtnon 

Ecktaardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 


Abdnor 
Albosta 
Ambro 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Badham 
BaftUls 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Brinkley 


YEAS— 199 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

F*uqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glnn 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarinl 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holland 
HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kogovsek 

Koetmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach,  La. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

McHugb 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Matsul 

Maittox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

MSkuLAl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitcbedl,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Pa. 


Murtba 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

QulUen 

Rangel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 

Rodlno 
Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Udell 

numan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Williams,  Mont. 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fenwlck 

PIndley 

Pish 

Florio 

Ford.  Mich. 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Giaimo 
Gibbons 

Gllman 
Gingrich 

GUckman 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Green 

Grlaham 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hance 

Hansen 

Hlghtower 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 


NAYS— 198 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Clausen 

dinger 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 


Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

delaOatza 

Deckard 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edwards.  CMda. 

Emery 


Latta 

Roth 

Leach,  Iowa 

Rousselot 

Leath.  Tex. 

Royer 

Lee 

Rudd 

Lewis 

Runnels 

I.oeffler 

Bbntlnl 

LoU 

Satterfleld 

LuJan 

Sawyer 

Luken 

Schroeder 

Lungrcn 

Schulze 

McDade 

Sebelius 

McDonald 

Sensenbrenner 

McEwen 

Shelby 

Madlgan 

Shumway 

Marks 

Shuster 

Marlenee 

Slack 

Marriott 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Martin 

Snowe 

Michel 

Snyder 

Miller,  Oblo 

Solomon 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Montgomery 

Stangeland 

Moore 

Stenbolm 

Moorhead, 

Stockman 

Calif. 

Stump 

Mottl 

Swift 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Synuns 

Myers,  Ind. 

Tauke 

Natcher 

Taylor 

Nedzl 

Thomas 

Nichols 

Traxler 

O'Brien 

Trible 

Ottm^r 

Vander  Jagt 

Panetta 

Walgren 

Pashayan 

Walker 

Paul 

Weaver 

Perkins 

White 

Petri 

Whlteburst 

Pickle 

Wblttaker 

Porter 

Williams,  Ohio 

Quayle 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Rahall 

Winn 

RaUsNu^k 

Wlrth 

Regula 

Wyatt 

Rinaldo 

Wylle 

Bitter 

Yatron 

Roberts 

Young,  Alaska 

Robinson 

Young,  Pla. 

vice,  and  there  were — yeas  252,  nays  146, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows : 

(Rou  No.  132] 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 


Gonzalez 
NOT  VOTING — 34 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

AuColn 

BevlU 

Cavanaugb 

Crane,  Philip 

Davis.  S.C. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Paeio 

Flippo 

Goldwater 

Gudger 


Harsha 

Hawkins 

HUliS 

Holtzman 

Huckaby 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Livingston 

McCloskey 

Mathls 

Murphy.  111. 


Myers,  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Ratchford 

Blmon 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Whltten 

WUson.  Tex. 

Wolff 


n  1530 

Messrs.  WYDLER,  WOLPE,  EDGAR, 
RUSSO,  and  JENRETTE  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  MURPHY  of  New  York, 
HYDE,  TAUKE,  and  DOUGHERTY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     NAR- 
COTICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished   business    is    the    question    of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  572) , 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

question  is  on  the  resoluticin  (H.  Res. 

572) ,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 

nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ardier 
Astaley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
BaUey 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Bennett 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 

Bouquard 
Bowen 

Brademas 
Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burlison 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PbUUp 

Butler 

Camey 

Carter 

Chappell 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Coelho 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Mloh. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dousherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Eckbardt 

Eadgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Pary 

Pasoell 

Ferraro 

Flndleiy 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Applegate 
Badhmn 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baxunan 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethvine 


YEAS— 262 

Flab 
Florio 
Foley 

Pord,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Poimtain 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarlnl 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
HaAln 
Harris 
Heckler 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
KUdee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Leach,  La. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundlne 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McBwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKlnney 
MaKuire 
Maikey 
Matsul 
Mavroules 
Mazzoll 
Mloa 
MlktUakl 
Mineta 
Minlsh 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 

NATS— 146 

Boner 

Brown,  Oblo 

BroyhUl 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carr 

cn>en«y 

Chlsholm 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 


Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.  f . 

Murphy,  Ps  . 

Murtba 

Myers.  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

CBrten 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

QuUlen 

RabaU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roblnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosentttal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Shdby 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sny«ler 

Solan 

Spdlman 

StaggeiE 

Stokes 

Stratton 

swin 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullmen 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Wbltten 

WUllams.  Mont. 

WUson.  O.  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young,  AlaAa 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Oourter 

Crane.  Danld 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Deckard 

Derwinskl 
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Devliie 

Dlckinaon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Sariy 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Bnery 

Erlenbom 

Ermns,  Ind. 

Penwlck 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Powler 

Prenael 

Glaimo 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

GoodUng 

GiwUaon 

Gramm 

Oraadey 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hefner 

Hlnaon 

Holt 

Hiighes 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

Kindness 

LatU 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Loefller 


Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mattox 

Micbel 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 

OalU. 
Mottl 
Nichols 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Quayle 
Etegula 
Rltter 
Roth 
Eioyer 
Rudd 
Sunnels 
SantlnJ 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
ichulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
iensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
ihumway 


N<1T  VOTING— 34 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

BevUl 

Oavanaugh 

Crane,  PhUip 

Davis,  8.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fazio 

Fllppo 

Goldwater 

Gudger 


:  larsha 
:  lawkins 
lEeftel 

mils 

loltzman 
1  luckaby 
,  ohnson,  Oolo. 
•  ones,  Tenn. 
1  :elly 

1  Ivlngston 
1  [cCloskey 
I  lathis 


Mr.  BOLAKD 
changed  their 

So  the 
agreed  to. 

The  result 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to 
table. 


VESTIGATI  DNS 


SELECT 
OUTER 


SAK]^ 


business 


SPEABER 


The 

question  is  on 
573).asamekid^ 
nays  are  ordere  i 
The  vote  wai 
vice,  and  there 
not  voting  31, 


Aaoatbo 
Akaka 

AlboMa 
Alemider 
Ambto 
AndenMs. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annrtnzfc) 
Anthony 
ArelMr 
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Shuster 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Soiomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Weaver 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams,  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

Wirth 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 


MitcheU,  Md. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Ratchford 

Simon 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Wilson.  Tex. 


D   1540 

and  Mr.  HAGEDORN 

rotes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

resolution,  as  amended,  was 


the  vote  was  annoimced 
Jd. 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


PROVIDING  |OR  EXPENSES  OP  IN- 
AND  STUDIES  BY 
MMTTTEE      ON      THE 
CO|JTINENTAL  SHELF 


COI 


The  SPE 
finished 
agreeing  to  the 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  re^  the  title  of  the  resolu 
tion. 


pro  tempore.  The  im- 

is    the    question    of 

resolution  (H.  Res.  573) , 


pro    tempore.    The 

the  resolution   (H.  Res. 

on  which  the  yeas  and 


taken  by  electronic  de- 
were— yeas  183,  nays  218, 
foUows: 


,ajt 
[  laa  No.  133] 

TEAS— 183 

AjlUey 
BtUey 
Bildus 
Bi  mard 
B<  Uenaon 

Biigham 
Bl  indiard 

B<gg8 

B<  land 
B<lling 


Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brad«ma8 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 


Carney 

Carter 

Chlaholm 

Ciauaen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Gorman 

Cottar 

Ooughlin 

D' Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Oallf. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Pary 

Fasoell 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Fish 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gajcia 

Gaydos 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 


Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hance 

Hanley 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jonee,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Lederer 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Markey 

Marriott 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mlkulskl 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorh«ed.  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstair 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitleiy 

Whltten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Abdnor 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Beilell 

Benjamin 
Bennett 

Bereuter 
Betbtme 

Bouquard 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhill 

Buchanan 

Bureener 

Burllaon 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carr 

ChappeU 

Cheney 

Ccltanan 

Collins.  III. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Mich. 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Downey 


NAYS— 218 

Dunoan.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Elnery 

Enellah 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  tnd. 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fowler 

Geohardt 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Guyer 

Haeiedorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

HaJl.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Haikln 

Harris 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hinion 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hvde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenrette 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmaver 

Kramer 

LaPaloe 

Lagomaralno 


latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

LoeSler 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McB:ay 

McKlnniey 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Moffiett 

MoHoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Motu 

Murphy.  Pa. 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Peeae 
Perkins 
Petri 
Porter 
Quaiyle 
Qulllen 
RahaJl 
Rallsback 


Regula 

Shuster 

Ullman 

Rhodes 

Skelton 

Vander  Jagt 
Vento 

Rltter 

Slack 

Roberts 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Volkmer 

Robinson 

Snowe 

Walgren 

Roth 

Solomon 

Walker 

Rousselot 

Spellman 

Watklns 

Royer 

St  Germain 

Weaver 

Rudd 

Stangeland 

White 

Runnels 

Stanton 

Whltehurst 

Russo 

Stark 

Whlttaker 

Santlnl 

Steed 

Williams.  Mont 

Satterfield 

Stenholm 

Williams.  Ohio 

Sawyer 

Stockman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Schroeder 

Stump 

Winn 

Schulze 

Symms 

Wirth 

Sebelius 

Synar 

Wolpe 

Sensenbrenner  Tauke 

Wylle 

Shannon 

Taylor 

Yatron 

Sharp 

Thomas 

Young,  Pla. 

Shelby 

Traxler 

Shumway 

Trible 

NOT  VOTTNO— 31 

Anderson,  m. 

Harsha 

Murphy,  111. 

Ashbrook 

HawUns 

Myers,  Pa. 

AuCoin 

HUlls 

Pritchard 

BevUl 

Holtzman 

Ptirsell 

Cavanaugh 

Huckaby 

Ratchford 

Crane,  Philip 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Simon 

Davis.  S.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stewart 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kelly 

Thompson 

Fazio 

Livingston 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Fllppo 

McCloskey 

Gudger 

Mathis 
a  1550 
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Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr.  CAMPBELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  im- 
finished  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  583) , 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
583 ) ,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  271,  nays  132, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


(Rcdl  No.  1841 

TEAS— 271 

Addabbo 

Bonker 

Daschle 

Akaka 

Bouquard 

de  la  Oaraa 

Albosta. 

Bowen 

Delltims 

Alexander 

Brademae 

Derrick 

Ambro 

Breaux 

Derwlnskl 

Anderson, 

Brlnkley 

Dicks 

Calif. 

Brodbead 

Dlggs 

Anflrews,  N.C. 

Brooks 

Dlngell 

Annunzlo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dixon 

Anthony 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dodd 

Ashley 

Broyhlll 

Donnelly 

Aspln 

Burllaon 

Dougherty 

Atkinson 

Burton,  John 

Downey 

Bailey 

Burton.  Phillip  Drtnim' 

Baldus 

Campbell 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Barnes 

Oarr 

Eckhairdt 

Beard.  R.I. 

Carter 

Edgar 

BedeU 

Chappell 

Edwards.  Calif 

Belienaon 

Ctalaholm 

English 

Benjamin 

Clausen 

Erlenborn 

Bevlll 

Clay 

Ertel 

Blaggl 

Coelho 

Fary 

Bingham 

Collins,  m. 

Faaoell 

BJanohard 

Conyers 

Ferraro 

Boggs 

Corman 

Plndley 

Boland 

Cotter 

Pish 

Boning 

Coughim 

Fisher 

Boner 

D'Amours 

Flthlan 

Bonlor 

Daniel  son 

Pllppo 

Plorto 
Foley 

Ford,  Mlcb. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenael 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Guarinl 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sohmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Herkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
HuUo 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasteiuneler 
Kazen 
KUdee 
Kozovsek 
Kostmayer 
Leach,  La. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levitae 
Lewis 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Barnard 
Baiunan 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Cheney 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoian 
Courter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis,  Mich. 
Deckard 
Devlne 
Dlckinaon 
Dornan 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Bmery 


Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marriott 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Oallf. 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Miuphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oekar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

NAYS— 132 

Erdahl 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Penwlck 

Fowler 

Glaimo 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Grisbam 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Heckler 

Hinson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

La^omarsino 

LatU 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Loefller 

Lott 

LuJan 

Lungren 

McDade 

McDonald 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Royer 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Sp^lman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synair 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

WhltttOcer 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young,  CTa. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mattox 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 
Nelson 
O'Brien 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Petri 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Rltter 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schiilze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Taylor 


Thomas 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walker 


Weaver  Yatron 

Williams,  Ohio  Young.  Alaska 
Wirth  Young.  Mo. 

Wylle 


NOT  VOTING — ^29 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Cavanaugh 

Crane,  Philip 

Davis,  S.C. 

Edwaids,  Ala. 

Fazio 

Gudger 

Harsha 


HUlU 

Holtzman 

Huckaby 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

KeUy 

Livingston 

McCloskey 

Mathis 

Murphy,  m. 


Myers,  Pa. 

Pritchard 
PuraeU 
Ratchford 
Simon 
Stewart 
Thompson 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  Tex. 


So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 


D  1600 
PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF   COMMITTEE   ON   HOUSE   AD- 
MINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  up- 
finished  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  574) , 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SMIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
574) ,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  228,  nays  174. 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

(BOU  No.  136] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
AsDln 
Atkinson 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beiell 
Beilenson 
BcvUl 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Oallf. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Campbell 
Carr 
ChappeU 
Chlaholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Corman 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dem 
Dantelson 


■STEAS— 228 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Oallf. 

Erlenborn 

Pary 

Fasoell 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Pllppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ginericta 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guyer 

HaU.Ohlo 

Hanoe 

Hanley 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 


Heftel 

Hinson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lewis 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Maiicey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mltchtil,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcber 

Neal 

NedBl 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Butler 
Birron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cheney 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Deckard 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Downey 
Bariy 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Qa. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Penwlck 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Glaimo 
Oilman 


Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

SebeUuB 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Si»A 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Ullman 

-    NATS— 174 

■  Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Gramm        ■* 
Orasdey 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarlni 
Hagedorn 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harktn 
Hightower 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Loeffler 
Lott 
LuJan 
Lungren 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madlgan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Harriott 
Martin 
Mavroules 
Micbel 
MUler.  Ohio 
WtcbeU.  N.T. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
MoorbeMl. 

CalU. 
Motu 


Van  Deertln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

WblUey 

Wbltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wrigbt 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Toung.  Alaska 

Toimg,  Fla. 

Toung,  lio. 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


Murphy.  Pa. 

Myers.  Ind. 

Nelson 

NlcboU 

O'Brien 

Ottlnger 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Quayle 

QulUen 

Raball 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Both 

Roussdot 

Roy«r 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smltb.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

WlUlams,Oblo 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 


Albosta 
Anderson,  III. 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Cavanaugh 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis.  S.C. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Fazio 
Gudger 


NOT  VOTINO— 30 
Hanba  Mathis 

HUlis 
Holtzman 
Huckaby 
Johnson.  Oolo 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kelly 

Livingston 
Long.  La. 
McCloskey 


Murpby,  HI. 
Myers.  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Pursdl 

Ratchford 

Simon 

Stewart 

Thompson 

Wilson,  Tex. 


So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion 
the  table. 


o  reconsider  was  laid  on 


GENERAL 


Mr 

unanimous 
may  have  5 
revise  and 
resolutions 

The 
objection  to 
man  from 

There  was 


BRAD]  MAS 


LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

consent   that   all  Members 

1(  gislative  days  in  which  to 

extend  their  remarks  on  the 

airreed  to. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle- 
? 
objection. 


jUJt 

SPEAK  ER 
ttie 
Indana? 


n) 


MESSAGE  fflOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

in  writing  from  the  Presi- 

Uipted  States  was  communi- 

House   by   Mr.   Chirdon, 


A  message 
dent  of  the 
cated  to  the 
one  of  his 


secr(  taries. 


riEMi 


SALES  OF 
GEANTAT 
COMMITTERS, 
PICES 


shsU 


lU; 

read 


Mr.  NEDZI. 
mous  consent 
House    Adminls 
from  the  further 
Senate  Bill   ( 
receipts  from 
the  Sergeant 
Senators  and 
the  Senate 
propriation  froln 
purchased.  an< 
consideration 

The  Clerk 
biU. 

The  SP: 
objection  to 
man  from 

Mr. 
ing  the  right 
man  kindly 
is  and  what  he 
Mr.    NEDZI. 
gentleman  yieldj? 

Mr 
to  the  gentlemai  i 

Mr.    NEDZI 
would  authorizi 
Senate  to  acce]:^ 
geant  at  Arms 
Senate 
ceiver  imits  foi 


At.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 

that  the  Committee  on 

itration    be    discharged 

consideration  of  the 

2225),  to  provide  that 

:ertain  sales  of  items  by 

Arms  of  the  Senate  to 

(ommittees  and  ofiSces  of 

be  credited  to  the  ap- 

which  such  items  were 

ask  for  its  immediate 

the  House. 

the  title  of  the  Senate 


CAMPBE  LL 


voice  page 
Senate  could 
mentsin  the 
which  that 
order  to  allow 
ventory. 

FoT  example 
portable  voice 
ceiver  imits  as 
from  the  10 
ance.  the  _ 
Sergeant  at 
ventory.   the 
other  items 
tion 

propriation  act 
contingent 


Arns 


'Miscellane  ous 


Mr.  CAMPBEIL 
man  for  the  expl)  nation 
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:S  BY  SENATE  SER- 

ARMS  TO  SENATORS. 

AND    SENATE    OF- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2225 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  any 
case  In  which  appropriated  funds  are  used  by 
a  Senator  or  a  committee  or  office  of  the 
Senate  to  purchase  from  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  Items 
which  were  purchased  by  him  for  the  appro- 
priation for  "miscellaneous  Items'  under 
"Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate"  in  any 
appropriation  Act,  the  amounts  received  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  credit  to  such  appropriation.  This 
Act  does  not  apply  to  amounts  received  from 
the  sale  of  used  or  surplus  furniture  and 
equipment. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


>EAKIR 

th; 
CaUfomia? 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle- 


t< 
exp  ain 

;ij 


1.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 

object,  will  the  gentle- 

what  this  legislation 

attempting  to  do? 

Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 


CAMPBE  LL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 


Mr.    Speaker,   this   bill 
the  Secretary  of  the 
moneys  from  the  Ser- 
Jfor  the  sale  of  certain 
equipm^t,  particularly  FM  re- 
floor  proceedings,  and 
devi(ts.  The  Secretary  of  the 
t  len  deposit  these  pay- 
api  ropriation  account  from 
equii  tment  was  purchased,  in 
ijim  to  replenish  the  in- 


when  Senators  acquire 
pigers  and  Senate  PM  re- 
in ofiQcial  expense  paid 
pen  ent  discretionary  allow- 
paymepts  would  be  used  by  the 
to  repurchase,  for  in- 
ecioipment  concerned,   or 
procured  under  the  designa- 
items"  in  any  ap- 
Jroviding  funds  for  the 
expei  ses  of  the  Senate. 
H  1610 
I.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


UNIPORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS  SPECIAL  PAY 
ACT  OF  1980— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96- 
280) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  5235,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Professionals  Special  Pay  Act 
of  1980. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  experienced  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  retaining  its  physicians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  achieved  board 
certification  in  specialty  areas.  In  order 
to  aUeviate  the  military  physician  short- 
age, the  Administration  proposed  the 
Armed  Forces  Physicians  Pay  Act  In 
April  of  1979.  Thie  principal  focus  of 
this  proposal  was  to  increase  selectively 
the  special  and  bonus  pay  necessary  to 
attract  and  retain  the  required  number 
of  military  physicians  during  what  is 
expected  to  be  a  temporary  period  of 
shortage. 

Unfortunately,  in  considering  the  is- 
sue of  special  pay  for  military  phy- 
sicians, the  Congress  unnecessarily  ex- 
panded the  scope  and  costs  of  H.R.  5235 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  find  it  unac- 
ceptable. Specifically,  the  bill  contains 
a  number  of  flaws  in  comparison  to  the 
Administration  bill. 

— ^It  makes  bonus  pay  permanent, 
instead  of  temporary; 

—It  covers  medical  doctors  in  other 
uniformed  services,  principally  the 
Public  Health  Service,  instead  of  just 
those  in  the  Armed  Forces; 

— It  includes  dentists,  optometrists, 
and  podiatrists,  in  addition  to  phy- 
sicians; 


— ^It      provides      unduly      generous 
bonuses;  and 

—It  makes  permanent  the  special  pay 
for  veterinarians. 

Only  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  we  ex- 
periencing a  serious  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians. The  Administration  proposal 
was  very  carefully  tailored  to  solve  that 
problem  while  preserving  the  flexibility 
to  re-examine  physician  pay  in  the  fu- 
ture as  conditions  change.  There  is  no 
justification  for  making  bonus  pay  per- 
manent and  for  expanding  coverage  to 
physicians  outside  the  military  and  to 
other  health  professionals  (dentists, 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  veteri- 
narians) . 

Moreover,  such  an  expansion,  when 
compared  to  the  Administration  pro- 
posal, would  increase  Federal  spending 
by  some  $170  miUion  for  the  years 
through  1985.  If  we  are  to  check  the 
strong  inflationary  pressures  that  now 
prevail  throughout  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, we  must  exercise  genuine  restraint 
in  Federal  spending.  H.R.  5235  is  a  good 
example,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  type  of 
unjustified  Federal  largess  that  we  must 
stop  if  the  Budget  is  to  be  balanced  and 
inflation  brought  under  control. 

While  I  am  compelled  to  disapprove 
H.R.  5235,  let  me  emphasize  my  com- 
mitment to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
physicians  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  reconsider  the  Admin- 
istration proposal  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  proposal  is  designed  to  resolve  the 
problem  in  a  fiscally  responsible  man- 
ner. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House.  ATarcTi  11.  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal  and.  without 
objection,  the  message  and  bill  will  be 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  consideration 
of  the  veto  message  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
5235,  be  postponed  until  Wednesday, 
March  12,  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COUNTING  ILLEGAL  ALIENS  IN 
CENSUS  PREJUDICES  PROPERLY 
DOCUMENTED  FOREIGN  NA- 
TIONALS 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  require  adjust- 
ments in  census  population  figures  for 
ahens  in  the  United  States  illegally  so 
as  to  prevent  distortions  in  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  legislative  apportionment 
and  districting  of  the  States,  and  the 
allocation  of  fimds  imder  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 


March  11,  1980 
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The  constitutional  purpose  of  the  cen- 
sus is  to  give  fair  and  equal  apportion- 
ment for  fair  and  equal  representation 
in  Congress.  By  allowing  illegal  aliens  to 
be  counted  along  with  properly  docu- 
mented citizens  and  foreign  nationals, 
there  would  be  great  inaccuracies  and 
we  would  lose  all  hope  of  an  equitable 
apportionment. 

Including  illegal  aliens  in  total  census 
figures  would  greatly  change  the  demog- 
raphy of  the  country.  States  such  as 
California,  New  York,  and  Texas,  which 
have  high  populations  of  illegal  aliens, 
would  stand  to  gain  new  seats  in  Con- 
gress, at  the  expense  of  other  States.  Re- 
apportionment to  counter  the  artificial 
population  shift  could  conceivably  cause 
some  States  to  lose  a  seat  in  Congress. 
In  other  words,  the  citizens  of  these 
States  would  lose  their  right  to  fair  con- 
gressional representation  due  to  the  con- 
doning of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States. 

Yesterday,  a  census  ofiBcial  told  my 
staff  that  his  guess  is  that  there  are  be- 
tween 3'/2  and  5  milUon  illegal  aliens  in 
the  United  States.  This  equates  to  any- 
where between  four  and  six  congressional 
seats,  just  to  represent  those  in  the 
country  illegally. 

While  it  might  be  helpful  to  know  how 
many  illegal  aliens  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  an 
accurate  count,  even  with  repeated  as- 
surances that  the  information  they  give 
would  not  be  used  to  deport  them,  as 
some  have  proposed.  I  see  no  reason  why 
such  a  guarantee  should  be  given.  The 
nature  of  their  arrival  or  undocumented 
stay  in  this  country  precludes  equal 
treatment  under  the  law.  They  should  be 
treated  as  anyone  else  who  breaks  the 
law. 

The  key  word  here  is  "illegal."  We  can- 
not afford  to  shelter  everyone  who  wants 
to  immigrate  to  this  country.  We  already 
permit  resident  visas  to  large  numbers 
of  people  from  other  countries.  There  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  offer  protection  to 
anyone  who  is  not  in  the  country  legally. 
Permitting  illegal  aliens  to  be  coimted  in 
the  census  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
breakdown  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  is  definitely  prejudicial  toward 
foreign  nationals  who  are  properly 
documented. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  the  administra- 
tion will  be  asking  that  illegal  aliens  be 
allowed  to  vote,  receive  welfare,  and  send 
their  children  to  our  schools,  all  without 
ever  having  to  pay  taxes. 

By  including  the  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  in  total  census  figures,  the  citizens 
and  legal  residents  of  many  States  will 
receive  less  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  Federal  funds.  More  than  100 
Federal  assistance  programs  are  distrib- 
uted completely  or  partially  on  popula- 
tion figures.  These  funds  are  intended 
to  be  given  only  to  those  people  who  are 
in  this  country  legally.  Unless  we  also 
plan  to  begin  giving  Federal  aid  to  illegal 
aliens,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  counted  in  the  census. 

The  Federal  budget  is  already 
strapped.  We  are  trying  to  cut  Federal 


expenditures  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide as  many  necessary  Government 
services  for  the  populace  as  possible. 
Foreign  nationals  who  reside  legally  in 
this  country  reap  the  benefit  of  Govern- 
ment programs.  It  is  grossly  inequitable 
to  entertain  the  thought  that  illegal 
aliens  could  be  a  big  step  closer  to  the 
same  privilege.  The  American  people 
should  not  be  asked  to  share  privilege 
with  people  who  have  made  no  offer  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  ENERGY 
COMMITTEE? 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  lot  of  talk  these  days  in  the  media 
about  the  need  to  establish  a  House  of 
Representatives  committee  to  "handle 
all  energy  matters." 

The  idea  sounds  good,  but  as  most 
House  Members  recognize,  it  is  totally 
impractical.  Such  a  committee  would,  in 
fact,  create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve. 

Take  taxes,  for  example.  As  a  tool  for 
fighting  the  energy  battle,  the  tax  laws 
of  this  country  are  probably  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  type  of  legisla- 
tion. If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  con- 
servation— both  individual  and  indus- 
trial—is the  largest  energy  source  we 
have,  especially  in  the  short  nm,  then 
tax  deductions  and  credits  to  encourage 
conservation  are  vital. 

Yet  clearly  it  would  make  no  sense  to 
take  the  jurisdiction  over  taxes  related 
to  energy  away  from  Ways  and  Means 
and  give  it  to  some  other  committee. 
This  would  produce  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion in  our  approach  to  tax  policy  far 
more  damaging  than  the  present  di- 
versity of  jurisdiction  in  the  energy  field. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  point 
is  even  more  apparent.  The  world  short- 
age of  energy,  the  activities  of  OPEC, 
and  the  looming  threats  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  impact  upon  virtually  every 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy.  Yet  these 
energy  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
viously cannot  be  separated  out  and 
handled  by  a  committee  other  than  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Similarly  it  would  make  no  sense  to 
transfer  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture responsibility  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  crops  suitable  for  produc- 
ing alcohol,  or  to  take  away  from  the 
committees  concerned  with  transporta- 
tion jurisdiction  over  modes  of  transpor- 
tation which  are  to  be  encouraged  be- 
cause they  are  energy-efficient.  And  there 
are  many  other  such  examples. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, (Mr.  Patterson)  recognized  these 
facts  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  did  not  rec- 
ommend setting  up  a  Committee  on  En- 
ergy to  handle  all  energy  matters.  In- 
stead it  recommended  setting  up  a  new 
Committee  on  Energy  which  would  han- 


dle those  parts  of  the  energy  field  which 
are  now  handled  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  plus  <Kie 
item  now  handled  by  Interior;  that  is, 
mining  of  coal  on  private  lands,  and  one 
item  handled  by  Public  Works,  the  trans- 
mission and  marketing  of  electrical  ener- 
gy, except  by  or  through  federally  char- 
tered regional  or  national  power  au- 
thorities. The  new  committee  would  also 
have  jurisdiction  over  "national  energy 
policy  generally." 

The  major  problem  I  have  with  the  se- 
lect committee  proposals  is  that  a  new 
standing  committee  would  be  created, 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  its  own 
set  of  subcommittees.  There  are  several 
disadvantages  to  this  idea :  It  would  add 
to  the  total  number  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  handling  energy  matters 
and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  compli- 
cate the  already  complicated  jurisdic- 
tional problems  that  arise;  it  would 
mean  substantial  additional  expense  in 
the  legislative  budget  at  a  time  when 
economies  are  being  called  for  across  the 
board,  and  would  pose  a  new  strain  on 
the  limited  space  available  for  hearing 
rooms  and  staff;  finally,  for  many  of  the 
members  elected  to  the  new  committee, 
the  complex  and  difQcult  problems  in- 
volved would  be  new  and  would  require 
years  of  education  before  there  would 
exist  the  expertise  which  the  present 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee have  painstakingly  acquired. 

All  of  these  disadvantages  can  be 
avoided  and  95  percent  of  what  the  select 
committee  has  recommended  can  be 
achieved  if  a  resolution  is  adopted  which : 
First,  changes  the  name  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  the 
Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Commerce, 
second,  spells  out  in  the  rule  describing 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  the 
matters  with  which  it  has  in  practice 
been  dealing,  and  third,  in  addition,  pro- 
vides for  a  focal  point  for  the  considera- 
tion of  "national  energy  policy  generally" 
by  adding  these  words  to  section  (1)  of 
rule  X. 

In  consultation  with  members  and  staff 
from  the  affected  committees,  I  have 
drafted  a  substitute  for  the  select  com- 
mittee resolution  which  accomplishes 
these  objectives,  and  have  requested  the 
Rules  Committee  to  recommend  a  rule 
which  would  make  such  a  substitute  in 
order.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  so- 
called  Bingham  substitute  has  attracted 
the  support  of  many  Members  represent- 
ing a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion  on  energy 
matters.  I  hope  that,  if  and  when  offered 
it  will  be  made  in  order  and  that,  when 
offered,  it  will  attract  the  support  of  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  the  House. 

The  select  committee  has  performed 
commendable  service  in  giving  thought- 
ful consideration  to  the  jurisdictional 
problems  involved  in  handling  energy 
matters.  Its  proposed  resolution  also 
spells  out,  in  a  useful  way,  many  of  the 
aspects  of  the  energy  problem  which  are 
not  now  mentioned  in  rule  X.  My  pro- 
posed substitute  draws  heavily  on  this 
work  in  defining  the  jurisdiction  which 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  in  fact  been  exercising. 
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IS  particularly  discouraging  for  all  those 
whose  only  hope  it  is  to  emigrate  one  day 
and  to  leave  all  repression  behind. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about 
this.  But  what  we  can  do  is  strongly  and 
continuously  protest  the  Soviets'  non- 
compliance with  international  human 
rights  standards. 


March  11,  19S0 


KENNETH  R.  HARDING 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  Jim  Wright,  in  taking  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated  officer 
of  the  House  who  has  decided  to  retire 
after  more  than  30  years  of  service  to 
Congress. 

Kenneth  R.  Harding,  whose  service  in- 
cludes his  distinguished  tenure  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  October  1,  1972,  sur- 
prised many  of  us  in  Congress  when  he 
made  known  his  decision  last  month  to 
retire  effective  February  29  this  year. 

As  Members  of  Congress  have  come  to 
realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken  Harding  is  one 
of  many  public  servants  who  work  for 
this  institution  day  in  and  day  out,  who 
lend  it  their  talents,  their  energy,  their 
dedication,  who  help  Congress  function 
despite  very  trying  circumstances  in 
many  instances,  and  who  get  little  or  no 
pubUc  recognition. 

The  job  of  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Mr. 
Speaker,  carries  with  it  a  great  many 
functions  and  traditions.  Ken  Harding 
has  performed  these  tasks  with  a  devo- 
tion and  professionalism  that  have 
earned  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  Members,  RepubUcans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  from  the  most  jimior  to  the 
most  senior. 

Ken  Harding's  job,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one 
that  covers  two  of  the  world's  great  un- 
avoidables— death  and  taxes.  As  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  he  has  administered  the 
House  Bank  and  served  as  Paymaster, 
and  he  has  also  been  the  person  respon- 
sible for  funeral  services  for  Members  of 
this  body. 

Ken's  responsibilities  also  have  in- 
cluded keeping  order  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber— on  some  occasions  an  unenviable 
task  at  best. 

Ken  has  also  been  responsible  for 
greeting  visiting  dignitaries— heads  of 
state,  queens,  religious  leaders,  and  other 
prominent  figures.  Among  these  guests 
have  been  Queen  Elizabeth,  Bob  Hope 
Menachem  Begin  and  Anwar  Sadat,  and 
literally  scores  of  special  visitors  during 
the  celebraUon  of  the  Bicentennial 
Year  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  being  official  greeter. 
Ken  has  provided  security  both  for 
guests  of  the  House  and  for  those  of  us 
who  gather  here  from  throughout  the 
United  States  to  conduct  America's  busi- 
ness. Ken  and  his  Senate  counterpart 
also  have  helped  administer  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  and  preserve  the  dignity  of 
Congress  from  the  solemnity  of  Presi- 


dential Inaugurations  to  the  often  con- 
fused atmosphere  surrounding  public 
demonstrations. 

FoUowing  a  great  tradition  that  goes 
back  to  the  First  Congress,  Ken  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  has  been  the  keeper  of 
the  Mace,  that  symbol  of  authority 
respect  and  unity  which  sits  daily  next 
to  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  while  the 
House  is  in  session. 

Ken  Harding's  extended  service  to 
Members  of  Congress  includes  a  long 
tenure  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Congressional 
Committee,  including  18  years  as  its  ex- 
ecutive director  from  1954  untU  he  be- 
came Sergeant  at  Arms  in  1972. 

In  serving  as  executive  director  of  the 
congressional  committee.  Ken  Harding 
assisted  literally  scores  of  Democrats  In 
this  position.  Ken  succeeded  his  father 
the  late  Victor  Hunt  "Cap"  Harding' 
May  I  note  here  that  Ken's  mother 
Edith  Palk  Harding,  currently  resides 
m  Annandale,  Va.,  and  that  she  wiU  be 
celebrating  her  101st  birthday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

When  Ken  Harding  started  serving 
the  Congress  shortly  after  World  War  n 
Harry  Truman  was  President,  I  was  a 
coUege  student,  Sam  Rayburn  was 
Speaker,  and  the  board  of  education 
ruled.  Today,  there  are  only  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  were  here  when 
Ken  started  his  service — Jamie  Whitten 
of  Mississippi  and  Melvin  Price  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Ken  Harding  has  earned  his  retire- 
ment. In  recent  years,  he  has  taken  up 
the  game  of  golf  and  he  is  finding  he 
would  much  rather  carry  a  putter  than 
a  Mace.  Ken  and  his  wife  Jane,  who  is 
an  educator  in  northern  Virginia,  are 
looking  forward  to  their  senior  years 
together  and  more  fully  to  enjoying  their 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  count  Ken  Harding  a 
valued  fnend  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
thankmg  him  for  his  dedication  and 
energy  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
His  service  has  been  a  credit  and  an 
honor  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  himself. 


D  1620 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  at  this  time  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonza- 
lez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
very  sincerely  our  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  for  yielding.  I  rise  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  in  rendering 
proper  and  due  treatment  to  a  great 
American  and  a  great  officer  of  this 
House,  Ken  Harding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ken  Harding  has  dis- 
charged and  continues  to  symbolize  the 
discharge  of  this  constitutional  office 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  It  is  one  of  the  few- 
listed  constitutional  offices  associated 
with  working  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  a  considerably  important 
office.  Its  importance  is  lost  sight  of  be- 
cause it  does  not  make  the  news.  That 
should  signify  something  in  itself. 

Ken  Harding,  as  the  genUeman  said 
property  a  while  ago,  is  unobtrusive  and 
nas  been,  does  not  make  the  newspapers. 
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The  American  general  public  at  a  time 
of  great  momentous  occasion,  the  in- 
auguration of  a  President,  does  not  real- 
ize that  it  is  Ken  Harding  who  has  led 
the  procession  with  the  symbol  of  au- 
thority of  the  House.  It  is  he  who  is  the 
chief  conservator  of  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  the  House.  Presenting  the  Mace 
upon  order  of  the  Speaker  to  any  im- 
ruly  or  disorderly  Member  is  the  abso- 
lute mandate  to  stop  that  disorder.  Any 
willful  disregard  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Mace  subjects  a  Member  to  disci- 
pline and  perhaps  ouster  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall,  upon  my  coming 
to  the  House  18  years  ago,  the  first  offi- 
cer of  the  House  that  I  met  was  Ken 
Harding.  He  was  not  then  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms.  There  again,  he  was  at  that 
time  working  for  a  committee  consti- 
tuted and  set  up  by  the  members  of  the 
majority  party.  Once  he  became  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  at  no  time  has  anybody 
ever  even  thought  that  Ken  was  any- 
thing but  evenhanded  and  impartial  in 
the  administration  of  this  office  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  friendship  deepened 
in  the  intervening  years,  and  my  un- 
divided, unrestricted  respect  for  Ken 
Harding  remains  intact  and  it  is  only 
with  a  real  sense  of  regret  that  I  rise  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  he  is  leaving 
us  and  that  he  no  longer  will  be  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

I  join  in  wishing  him  Godspeed  in  all 
of  his  future  endeavors,  which  I  know 
will  be  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 
As  the  gentleman  well  pointed  out,  he 
comes  from  sturdy  stock  and  long  years 
of  endurance.  May  God  bless  both  his 
living  parents  who  now  exceed  100  years 
in  age  and  may  we  be  able  to  come  here 
and  mark  the  birthday  of  Ken  Harding 
when  he  achieves  his  hundredth  birUi- 
day. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  . 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  saying  goodbye  to  Ken  Harding.  But 
more  than  saying  goodbye  sadly,  say 
very  gladly  welcome.  Ken  Harding,  to  the 
11th  Congressional  District.  As  your  new 
Congressman  I  look  for  a  great  deal  of 
work  from  you  in  the  future,  a  great  deal 
of  support  and  assistance,  with  all  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  this  body  at 
my  fingertips.  I  think  together  we  will 
be  able  to  fashion  a  new  coalition  in  the 
South.  I  welcome  you.  The  tremendous 
work  you  have  done  in  this  body  and  as 
an  imderdog  in  that  last  election  I  was 
Involved  in.  to  look  out  into  one  of  the 
first  fund  raiser  receptions  that  I  had, 
and  see  an  officer  of  the  House  come  for- 
ward to  say,  "Here  I  am  to  support  you," 
in  my  home  district  and  then  have  the 
pleasure  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  real  gentleman  and  to  meet  Jane 
and  two  magnificent  people  to  add  to 
those  nearly  1  million  people  of  the 
11th  Congressional  District.  We  love  to 
have  you.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  you. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  now  yield  to  the 


gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Gn.- 

HAN). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few  years  I  have 
been  in  the  House,  I  have  come  to  know 
Ken  Harding  personally  and  to  recog- 
nize the  fulfillment  of  his  responsibility, 
a  fulfillment  that  was  always  done  with 
a  great  deal  of  dignity,  patience  and  in 
a  manner  that  made  us  all  proud  of  an 
officer  of  this  House.  We  are  going  to 
miss  Ken  Harding.  We  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  endeavors.  May  he  have  good 
health  and  success  in  whatever  those 
endeavors  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  all  previous  speak- 
ers, hold  Ken  Harding  and  will  continue 
to  hold  him  in  high  esteem,  for  a  host  of 
reasons,  but  I  think  for  a  very  special 
reason.  As.  I  think,  most  Members  of  the 
House  know.  I  have  had  several  careers 
before  coming  to  the  Congress.  One  of 
those  was  as  a  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer where  I  served  23  years  before  re- 
tirement. 

n  1630 

I  had  a  special  kinship  with  Ken  Hard- 
ing because  of  his  position  with  the 
Capitol  Police.  Whenever  we  spoke  about 
the  Police  Department  and  the  stand- 
ards and  the  sense  of  equity  aspect  about 
them,  with  the  kind  of  reverence  that 
is  rare,  the  kind  of  respect  that  is  sought 
after  and  seldom  found,  the  kind  of  rap- 
port that  was  Oiore  commonplace  in 
yesteryear,  I  enjoyed  that.  I  enjoyed 
that  because  it  recalled  to  mind  the 
yoimger  days — perhaps  the  sense  of 
camaraderie  that  I  enjoyed  while  I 
served  with  the  Police  Department.  I 
imderstood  full  well  how  he  felt  with 
relationship  to  his  position  and  that  of 
the  Capitol  Police. 

As  the  clock  ticks  and  we  acknowl- 
edge that  we  wUl  all  pass  by  this  great 
scene,  as  we  witness  him  go.  there  is  a 
little  bit  that  goes  with  Ken  Harding. 
He  takes  it  with  him.  He  leaves  a  good 
deal  more  with  us.  I  think  our  memories 
are  enriched  by  the  presence  of  a  Ken 
Harding,  whose  efficacy,  whose  courtesy, 
whose  general  demeanor  and  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  even  more  import- 
ant, whose  commitment  to  this  great 
body  over  the  decades  has  been  un- 
fiagging,  is  one  that  I  think  we  all  come 
to  enjoy  and  participate  in,  and  regard 
very  highly. 

He  may  be  leaving  and  there  is  no 
question  that  departure  is  an  emotional 
situation  after  so  many  years,  but  he 
looks  forward  to  all  of  the  tomorrows. 
The  very  salient  point  that  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  acknowl- 
edged even  further  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  and  would 
probably  be  hailed  as  the  most  signifi- 
csmt  factor  in  the  selling  of  am  insur- 
ance policy — the  age  of  his  mother.  That 
augers  well  for  Kenneth  Harding. 

As  for  his  new  Congressman,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica),  I  do 
not  know  where  he  thinks  he  will  find 
him,  but  if  he  is  ever  at  a  loss  as  to  where 
Ken  might  be.  I  would  suggest  that  be 
look  at  the  beautiful  golf  courses  in  that 
district,  because  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
find  Ken  Harding  and  Mrs.  Harding 
enjoying  a  somewhat  restful  and  tran- 
quil life,  the  kind  of  life  that  has  escaped 
most  of  us  while  we  are  here;  one  that 
we  do  not  seek  vigorously,  but  one  that 
we  enjoy  thoroughly. 

For  myself,  to  Ken  Harding  and  Mrs. 
Harding,  we  pass  for  all  of  the  yester- 
days and  we  wish  you  well.  May  all  your 
days  be  full  and  rich. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  for  re- 
serving this  time,  and  I  am  honored  and 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  order  to  pmy  a  personal  tribute 
to  one  of  the  finest  officers  and  one  of 
the  longest-serving  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Ken  Harding. 

A  few  of  UB  still  left  in  this  Chamber 
can  recall  what  the  late  Sam  Rayburn 
used  to  say:  That  the  most  beautiful 
word  in  the  English  language  was  "serv- 
ice." Ken  Harding  has  given  this  Cham- 
ber, the  Members,  the  employees  and  the 
Nation  more  than  three  decades  of  dedi- 
cated and  responsible  service. 

Ken  Harding  has  been  an  outstanding 
officer  of  the  House  in  his  most  recent 
position  as  the  Sargeant  at  Arms,  and 
throughout  his  long  tenure  of  service  in 
the  House.  Ken  has  always  exuded  the 
personal  qualities  which  those  of  us  in 
public  life  admire  and  respect  so  much. 
He  has  known  when  to  be  kind  and  com- 
passionate in  exercising  his  various  du- 
ties; he  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
be  darn  tough  and  decisive  when  the 
situation  called  for  firm  resolve;  and 
most  importantly.  Ken  Harding  has  been 
a  hard  working  conscientious  public  serv- 
ant, who  really  has  loved  the  Institution 
to  which  he  always  devoted  the  full 
measure  of  his  time,  energy  and  effort. 

Ken  Harding  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  I  and  during  the 
long  period  in  which  we  have  served  to- 
gether. Ken  Harding  has  been  a  loyal 
and  steadfast  ally,  a  frequent  and  im- 
portant adviser,  a  trusted  and  true 
friend.  When  I  first  met  Ken  nearly  30 
years  ago,  I  was  impressed  with  his  deep 
concern  for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  this 
institution  and  with  the  professionalism 
by  which  he  discharged  each  succeeding 
task. 

Ken  and  I  became  fast  and  close 
friends  when  we  worked  together  on  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee.  Ken  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
cere and  finest  Democrats  I  know,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  the  success  of 
Democratic  candidates  is  legend  across 
the  country. 

We  will  all  feel  Ken  Harding's  absence 
in  this  House.  Ken  has  been  a  truly  out- 
standing employee  and  officer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  he  has  set 
standards  by  which  future  employees 
and  officers  of  the  House  will  be  meas- 
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years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  that  his  retirement  will  leave  a 
void  that  will  be  hard  to  fill,  but  he  may 
certainly  be  proud  of  his  dedication  and 
effectiveness  in  his  responsibilities  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House.  Ken's 
many  years  of  diligent  service  is  a  most 
commendable  achievement,  and  his  out- 
standing career  represents  a  high  stand- 
ard of  public  service. 

I  wish  to  add  my  best  wishes  to  Ken 
and  his  wife  Jane,  for  continued  good 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.* 

*  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  have  re- 
quested this  special  order  and  am  proud 
to  join  them  in  paying  tribute  to  Ken 
Harding  as  he  retires  from  more  than  30 
years  service  with  the  Congress. 

I  have  known  Ken  ever  since  I  came  to 
Washington  some  28  years  ago.  He  was 
the  executive  director  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  at  the  same  time  that  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee.  Although  there  were  a 
number  of  contests  between  us,  Ken  was 
always  eminently  fair,  and  his  word 
could  be  trusted  implicitly. 

We  are  certainly  going  to  miss  Ken. 
After  30  years  with  us,  he  has  almost  be- 
come a  part  of  our  lives.  We  will  miss 
him,  but  I  know  that  we  all  wish  him  well 
in  his  well-earned  retirement* 

*  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Kenneth  R.  Harding,  on  his  re- 
tirement. 

Ken  is  leaving  to  pursue  other  inter- 
ests with  30  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  for  his  dedication  and  dili- 
gence in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  Sergeant  at  Arms.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Ken  hails  from  my  home  State  of 
California  and  he  has  brought  honor 
and  distinction  to  our  State  with  his 
fine  record  of  public  service. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  pla.vs  a  crucial 
role  in  the  everyday  workings  of  the 
House.  Ken  can  take  pride  for  his  part  in 
upholding  the  traditions  and  integrity 
of  the  House.  He  wiU  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  professionalism  and  for  his 
energy,  devotion  and  dedication  which 
marked  his  service.  His  qualities  will  be 
dlflBcult  to  match  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  friends  here  in  the  House. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Ken  during  my  17  years  in  the  Congress. 
We  are  sending  him  off  today  with  words 
of  praise  and  recognition.  He  begins  his 
futiu-e  with  the  knowledge  he  has  served 
his  country  well  and  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a  job  well  done.  I  hope  his  future 
brings  him  happiness  and  I  wish  him  the 
very  best.* 

*  Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Hard- 
ing, who  has  given  loyal  and  unstinting 
service  to  this  Congress  and  to  this  Na- 
tion as  Sergeant  at  Arms  since  1972  and 
as  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  from 
1954-72. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House  for  nearly  20  of  those 


years  and  I  have  been  proud  and  grati- 
fied to  spend  them  with  a  man  of  the 
caUber  of  Kenneth  Harding.  He  has 
given  nearly  all  his  life  over  to  public 
service  and  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
Nation's  political  well-being. 

Before  coming  to  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Harding  attended  Washington  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  He  served  as  an  assist- 
ant national  bank  examiner  for  7  years 
in  the  OflBce  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  He  is  a  colonel,  retired,  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Recognizing  and  appreciating  the 
value  of  political  as  well  as  government 
life,  Kenneth  Harding  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Capital  Democratic 
Club.  He  served  as  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
gressional Committee  from  1946  until 
1954  and  as  its  executive  director  from 
1954-72. 

Few  men  have  so  generously  com- 
bined political  and  institutional  service 
to  their  country  and  to  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Men  like  Kenneth  Harding  remind  us 
with  their  example  and  integrity  that 
political  life  Is  a  high  calling,  requiring 
insight,  stamina,  tact,  and  confidence. 
Throughout  his  service,  he  has  followed 
Voltaire's  dictum,  that  "the  best  pohtics 
is  to  be  virtuous." 

Kenneth  Harding  has  always  shown 
the  deepest  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  traditions,  history,  and  dignity  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He  has  consistently 
displayed  a  sense  of  occasion  and  acted 
in  a  manner  becoming  to  this  great  in- 
stitution. For  this,  we  and  the  Nation 
owe  Kenneth  Harding  much.  For  this, 
he  will  be  deeply  missed.* 
*  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
beginning  of  the  1980's  seems  to  be  the 
end  of  an  era  as  several  of  our  long-time 
staff  members  in  the  House  have  decided 
to  lay  down  their  oars.  After  three  dec- 
ades of  association  with  Congress,  Ken 
Harding  is  leaving  our  midst,  to  see  the 
world  and  catch  up  on  his  golf. 

I  have  known  Ken  for  most  of  the  time 
he  has  served  in  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
oCHce,  harking  back  to  1954.  He  has  been 
genial  and  competent,  dedicated  and 
courteous  in  a  demanding  job  involving 
odd  hours  and  unexpected  challenges. 

All  of  us  who  have  served  any  length 
of  time  in  the  Congress  are  aware  of  how 
much  we  depend  on  a  hard-working 
House  staff  to  keep  our  sessions  running 
smoothly.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  of  Ken's  30 
years  of  service  to  the  House  and  in 
wishing  him  a  long  and  happy,  well- 
earned  retirement.* 

*  Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Kenneth 
R.  Harding  for  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Ken  since  I  first  came  here  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  am  his  friend,  and 
he  Is  mine.  I  know  it,  and  he  knows  it. 

During  the  32  years  that  I  have  known 
him.  he  has  always  been  dedicated  to  the 
position  he  has  held  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  first  knew  him  as  a 
m«nber  of  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
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Congressional  Committee,  later  as  direc- 
tor of  that  committee  and  then  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  all  of  these  positions.  I  always  found 
him  cheerful,  friendly,  effective,  and 
conscientious. 

I  believe  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  remember  the  friendship  we  have  all 
shared  with  Ken  over  the  years  and  the 
many,  many  kindnesses  and  the  friend- 
ships that  we  have  known  in  our  associa- 
tions with  him. 

Ken  Harding  was  a  splendid  example 
of  the  public  servant.  His  intelligence, 
his  sense  of  duty,  his  uncommon  ability 
were  all  directed  at  serving  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  in  turn  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Staggers  joins  with  me  In  extend- 
ing our  best  wishes  to  Ken  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  and  their  family  for  a  long  and  en- 
joyable retirement. 

We  will  all  miss  the  friendship  of  this 
outstanding  ofBcer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  26  years.  Ken  Harding  served 
in  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Office  with  the 
last  8  of  these  years  in  the  capacity  as 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  If  there  is  one 
word  that  sums  up  Ken's  years  of  service 
it  would  be  dedication.  Because  truly 
Ken  was  totally  dedicated  to  this  insti- 
tution and  its  members. 

I  was  always  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Ken  took  his  job  very  seriously.  You 
would  often  find  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  talking  with  Members,  offering  his 
help  when  possible  and  generally  always 
striving  to  improve  the  services  provided 
by  the  OflBce  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Ken 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Jane,  for  many  years. 
While  we  regret  losing  the  services  of 
Ken  in  the  House,  I  know  Jane  will  wel- 
come the  additional  time  he  will  have 
to  spend  with  her  and  their  four  chil- 
dren in  the  pursuit  of  mutual  interests. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Ken  for  his  be- 
lief in  a  strong  national  defense.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
His  service  in  this  capacity  was  also  out- 
standing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
pressing sincere  thanks  to  Ken  Harding 
for  a  job  well  done  during  a  lifetime 
of  pubUc  service  and  wishing  him  the 
very  best  in  the  years  to  come.* 
*  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  in 
recognition  of  the  Important  contribu- 
tion Ken  Harding  has  made  to  the  work 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
long  period  of  the  past  30  or  so  years.  I 
have  known  Ken  only  for  the  last  5  years, 
during  which  I  have  been  in  the  House. 
But,  I  do  want  to  say  that  he  has  been 
a  good  and  helpful  personal  friend. 

Ken  lives  in  northern  Virginia,  in  Falls 
Church,  and  is  one  of  my  constituents. 
He  has  taken  special  imlns  to  instruct 
me  in  some  of  the  more  arcane  ways  of 
the  House  and  to  protect  me  from  stum- 
bling over  any  rule  or  custom  waiting 
there  to  trip  me  up.  For  this  special  treat- 
ment I  am  grateful. 


Along  with  my  colleagues  I  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  Ken  who  will  be  great- 
ly missed  around  here.  I  wish  him  the 
best  for  the  future  and  express  hope  that 
he  will  want  to  be  active  in  community 
and  even  In  political  affairs  in  northern 
Virginia.* 

*  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
watching  the  closing  of  the  session  on 
my  television  monitor  when  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  resignation  read  of 
our  distinguished  former  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ken  Harding  has  served  the  United 
States  with  distinction.  He  has  engaged 
as  a  professional  in  partisan  politics  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  with  integrity 
and  honor.  He  has  served  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  nonpartisan  manner 
and  has  earned  the  respect  of  all  those 
who  know  him. 

He  is  wise  to  retire  when  he  has  so 
much  ahead  of  him  in  the  way  of  health, 
happiness,  and  long  life. 

Ken,  you  have  done  your  job  well. 
Thanks  again  for  your  fine  public  serv- 
ice.* 

*  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Kenneth  R. 
Harding  who  before  his  retirement  last 
month  served  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  since 
1972.  the  year  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Harding's 
duties  have  been  many  and  varied,  from 
keeping  order  in  the  House  Chamber  to 
nmning  the  House  Bank  and  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  We  have  all  depended 
upon  him  on  an  almost  dally  basis. 
Whenever  I  glance  at  the  mace,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  OflSce.  I  will 
be  reminded  of  Ken  Harding's  service 
and  will  hope  that  he  is  well  and  pursu- 
ing new  interests  with  his  usual  dedica- 
tion and  energy.* 

*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ken  Harding,  whose  faithful  service  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  will  long  be  remembered. 

Ken  has  served  this  body  dutifxilly 
since  1954.  His  distinguished  career  in 
public  service  spans  more  than  three  dec- 
ades, culminating  in  the  92d  Congress, 
when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  relied  on  his  expertise  to 
coordinate  and  execute  the  support  serv- 
ices necessary  to  keep  this  body  fimc- 
tionlng  smoothly. 

I.  for  one.  will  be  most  sorry  to  see  Ken 
go.  I  wish  both  him  and  Jane  the  best  of 
luck  in  all  their  future  endeavors.* 

*  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Kenneth  R. 
Harding  has  served  the  House  with  dedi- 
cation and  honesty.  It  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
man. 

During  Ken's  more  than  30  years  of 
service,  he  has  never  neglected  the  many 
responsibilities  placed  upon  him.  Not 
only  was  this  admirable  trait  evident 
while  Ken  was  Sergeant  at  Arms  but 
was  especially  visible  when  he  held  two 
positions  at  the  same  time.  From  1954 
to  1972.  Ken  masterfully  maneuvered 
himself  between  the  duties  of  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Democratic  National 


Congressional  Committee  and  the  Assist- 
ant Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Sadly  I  bid  farewell  to  this  hard-work- 
ing man.  I  want  to  join  Ken's  family  and 
many  friends  in  saying  "Thank  you"  for 
his  contributions  and  I  wish  Ken  all  the 
best  In  his  new  endeavors.* 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring 
our  friend  and  fellow  public  servant.  Ken 
Harding,  on  his  decision  to  retire  as 
House  Sergeant  at  Arms.  In  the  14  years 
I  have  worked  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have 
come  to  know  Ken  not  only  as  a  personal 
friend  but  as  a  dedicated  and  loyal  pub- 
Uc servant  as  well.  In  the  various  ca- 
pacities in  which  he  has  served  the  House 
over  the  years,  he  has  done  so  in  distin- 
guished fashion. 

Our  responsibilities  as  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
perform,  and  certainly  far  less  enjoy- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  coimtless  House 
employees  who,  in  assisting  us.  enable 
us  to  serve  our  constituents.  Ken  Hard- 
ing exemplifies  public  service  in  the  fin- 
est tradition.  I  salute  him  for  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  the  work  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  wish  him  continued 
success  and  happiness  as  he  goes  on  from 
here.* 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ken  Harding. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Ken 
when  I  first  came  to  the  House  a  little 
over  3  years  ago — ^very  little  time  when 
you  compare  it  to  the  time  that  Ken 
has  been  serving  the  House.  Ken  has 
been  in  the  House  since  1946.  at  first  with 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, then  as  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  since  1972  as  Sergeant  at  Arms.  He 
has  served  the  House  for  over  30  years, 
in  itself  close  to  a  record,  with  dedica- 
tion, love  for  the  institution,  and  bound- 
less energy,  thereby  bringing  honor  and 
credit  to  the  Congress  and  to  himself. 

Now  that  he  has  decided  to  pursue  new 
Interests  I  would  like  to  wish  him  good 
luck.  Godspeed,  and  most  Important.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  he  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 

*  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  add 
my  good  wishes  and  appreciation  to  Ken 
Harding  for  his  many  years  of  public 
service.  We  axe  all  losing  a  good  friend, 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  today  to  wish 
him  the  very  best.* 

*Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  wishing  Kermeth  R. 
Harding  well  now  that  he  has  left  the 
service  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

During  the  8  years  since  he  first  was 
elected  Sergeant  at  Arms,  I  always  foimd 
Ken  Harding  to  be  most  accommodating 
and  helpful. 

As  he  goes  on  in  life,  I  wish  him  the 
best  and  hope  that  he  takes  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  he  has  done  his  job  well 
and  that  his  efforts  have  been  appreci- 
ated.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  learned 
of  the  recent  retirement  of  Ken  Harding, 
who  served  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  October  1, 
1972. 
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petence  he  and  his  staff  have  displayed 
has  contributed  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  my  efforts. 

So  let  me  join  in  thanktog  Kenneth 
Hardtog  for  his  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice. It  is  efforts  like  this — unrecognized 
in  the  Government  texts  or  the  media 
analyses — which  are  essential  to  the 
functiontog  of  this  great  tostitution,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  deserves 
all  our  thanks  and  our  best  wishes.* 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth  R. 
Hardtog  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
here  on  the  Hill  for  more  than  30  years. 
When  I  arrived  to  begin  my  first  term 
in  1955,  Ken  w£is  the  executive  director 
of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
gressional Committee.  Ken  was  also 
servtog  as  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  at 
that  time. 

In  1972,  Ken  was  appointed  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  served  with  distinction  in 
this  demandtog  role.  He  masterfully  or- 
chestrated the  planning  and  coordtoat- 
tog  necessary  to  carry  out  the  many  du- 
ties of  his  office,  including  keeping  order 
to  the  Chamber,  greettog  visittog  digni- 
taries, runntog  the  House  bank,  chairing 
the  Capitol  Police  Board,  and  running 
the  Capitol  Guide  Service.  Ken's  effec- 
tiveness and  dedication  made  every  Con- 
gressman's job  considerably  easier. 

Ken  Harding  earned  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  aU  Members  of  this  House. 
With  his  resignation  on  February  29,  the 
House  lost  a  friend  and  an  able  adminis- 
trator. His  tenure  as  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  remato  the  standard  for  those  who 
follow  him.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  us 
all  in  thanking  him  for  a  job  well  done, 
and  to  wishing  the  very  best  to  him  and 
his  family.* 

*  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all 
of  us  regard  the  upcoming  retirement  of 
Kenneth  Harding.  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House,  with  mixed  emotions.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  chance  to  add  my 
very  best  wishes  for  a  healthy  and  happy 
retirement  to  Ken,  as  well  as  my  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  for  a  truly 
remarkable  30-year  career  in  service  to 
the  House. 

Pew  if  any  todividuals,  including 
Members,  have  given  more  of  themselves 
over  a  distinguished  career  to  the  House 
than  Ken.  During  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  service  as  Assistant  Ser- 
geant of  Arms,  and  then  as  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  Ken  has  added  dignity,  warmth, 
and  boundless  energy  to  this  Chamber, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  Ken  has 
offered  hterally  thousands  of  Members 
his  counsel,  his  wisdom,  and  his  time  both 
as  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  during  his 
equaUy  noted  tenure  with  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Congressional  Commit- 
tee. 

I  stocerely  hope  that  Ken  will  find  fre- 
quent occasion  during  his  retirement  to 
return  to  these  Halls  and  visit  with  us.  I 
know  that  Ken  and  Jane  will  enjoy  their 
retirement,  together  with  their  four  fine 
boys.  They  will  have  the  very  best  wishes 
of  all  who  have  served  in  the  House  since 
he  arrived  here.* 

*  Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  joto  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Ken  Hardtog,  our  esteemed 
Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  past  8  years. 


and  a  most  valued  part  of  the  institution 
of  the  House  for  over  30  years. 

Mr.  Harding's  contributions  to  the 
smooth  and  efficient  operations  of  this 
body  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  without  him,  the 
everyday  matotenance  of  decorum  and 
stability  which  characterize  this 
Chamber  would  be  impossible.  He  has 
dedicated  himself  to  a  long  and  fniitful 
life  of  public  service,  not  in  the  public 
eye,  but  in  the  quiet  and  steady  manner 
of  a  true  patriot  and  administrative 
technician. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  Ken  Hard- 
ing as  our  Sergeant  at  Arms.  I  hope  he 
and  his  famUy  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  and  enjoy  his  retirement  half  as 
much  as  we  have  enjoyed  havtog  him 
among  us. 

*  Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  35  years 
Ken  Hardtog  has  been  a  part  of  this 
House.  And  for  longer  than  that,  this 
House  has  been  a  part  of  Ken  Harding 
Many  of  us  remember  Ken's  father,  the 
late  Cap  Harding,  who  also  was  a  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Some  of 
us  know  that  Ken's  help,  when  he  ran 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  assisted  us  to  become  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Ken's  devotion  to  the  House  and  our 
country  has  ben  unflagging.  He  has  ear- 
ned out  his  duties,  especiaUy  those  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  with  dedication,  com- 
petence, energy,  and  good  grace.  I  can 
hardly  remember  ever  seeing  Ken  Hard- 
ing without  a  smile  on  his  face. 

The  job  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  involves 
more  than  ceremony.  It  involves  a  great 
deal  of  hard  and  careful  work  and  co- 
ordination. It  includes  helping  to  man- 
age the  Capitol  Police.  Ken  has  carried 
out  his  duties  with  honor  and  distinction 
I  know  that  Ken  is  too  active  a  person 
to  leave  the  House  for  a  rocking  chair 
He  will  remain  active,  and  his  knowl- 
edge and  counsel  will  be  available  to  the 
country  and  to  those  of  us  who  seek  it 

I  also  know  that  Ken  deserves  a  respite 
froni  the  rigors  and  daily  demands  of 
the  Capitol  and  that  he  and  his  devoted 
wife  Jane  are  entitled  to  a  little  more 
peace  and  quiet  than  they  have  enjoyed 
for  a  long  while. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  wish  Ken  a  fond 
farewell  and  to  let  him  know  that  my 
best  Wishes  and  those  of  my  wife  Marion 
go  with  the  Hardings.  But  we  sure  will 
miss  him  around  here.* 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  I  have  just  discussed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEAVY  OIL  DECONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
IS  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  toflation,  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious problems  facing  America  today  is 
energy,  more  specifically  our  lack  of  it. 
Today,  nearly  45  percent  of  our  oil 
comes  from  abroad  and  the  cost  of  that 
oil  is  averagtog  almost  $30  per-barrel. 
Not  only  do  those  figures  constitute  a 
tremendous  millstone  about  America's 
neck  financially  but  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  effects  us  politically  as  well. 
Like  it  or  not,  we  are  vutoerable  to  en- 
ergy blackmail  and,  as  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  remtoded  us,  we 
may  face  the  prospect,  sometime  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  of  havtog  to  send 
military  forces  in  to  protect  those  over- 
seas oil  supplies. 

The  tragic  part  of  all  this  is  that  we 
do  not  have  to  be  so  dependent  on  for- 
eign crude  oil.  We  have  oil  here  at  home, 
if  we  would  only  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  develop  it.  Take  what  is  known  as 
"heavy  oil"  for  example.  This  oil  comes 
from  fields  that  have  been  pumped  to 
the  point  where  it  would  require  special 
techniques  and  equipment  to  extract 
that  which  remains.  But,  it  still  can  be 
refined  and  there  is  a  lot  of  it.  Depend- 
ing on  whose  estimates  you  believe,  there 
are  20  to  30  billion  barrels  of  this  heavy 
oil  to  California  alone;  similar  fields  ex- 
ist to  Texas.  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  If 
all  were  developed  we  could  reduce  our 
oil  imports  by  145,000  barrels  per  day. 

While  that  figure  represents  less  than 
2  percent  of  our  estimated  oil  imports  for 
this  year  and  next,  it  also  represents 
nearly  $1.5  billion  that  would  otherwise 
be  added  to  the  debit  side  of  our  balance- 
of -payments  sheets.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  even  more  important  is  the 
fact  that,  taking  the  steps  necessary  to 
keep  that  money  here  at  home,  would 
help  demonstrate  our  determination  to 
reduce  our  energy  dependence. 

To  enable  us  to  take  the  first  step,  I 
am  introducing,  in  conjunction  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  California, 
Representatives  Dornan  and  Lungren, 
a  bill  designed  to  remove  some  of  the 
barriers  currently  restricttog  the  devel- 
opment of  "heavy  oil."  Specifically,  this 
would  redefine  heavy  oil  up  to  25.0°  API 
specific  gravity  and  would  exempt  its 
production  from  any  windfall  profits  tax 
that  might  be  passed.  Those  steps  would 
give  producers  the  tocentive,  and  hope- 
fully the  capital,  to  develop  this  difficult- 
to-obtato  oil  to  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seriousness  of  our  en- 
ergy predicament  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated and  steps  which  would  brtog  relief 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Deregulattog 
heavy  oil  and  exempting  it  from  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  is  one  of  those  steps. 
Sure,  there  are  costs  involved,  but  the 
cost  of  not  proceeding  with  this  and 
other  energy  alternatives  will  be  far 
higher.  For  too  long,  we  have  bewailed 
our  fate,  tried  to  maintato  the  illusion 
that  the  days  of  cheap  energy  will  still 
be  with  us,  and  failed  to  develop  a  sen- 
sible energy  policy.  Now.  it  is  time,  long 
since  time,  we  started  doing  something 
to  produce  the  energy  supplies  we  have 
available.  The  supplies  are  more  than 
adequate;  it  is  just  the  willpower  that 
has  been  lacktog. 


FEDERAL  VENUE  STATUTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  mtoutes. 
*  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
totroductog  legislation  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Mr.  Hansen  as  cosponsors,  which 
will  amend  the  Federal  venue  statutes  to 
require  that  cases  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  defendant  be  tried  in  the 
district  court  where  the  impact  or  injury 
is  most  substantial. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  is 
of  importance  not  only  to  the  Western 
States,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
well.  Presently,  most  cases  filed  against 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
those  involvtog  environmental  issues,  are 
tried  in  Washtagton,  D.C.  Often  these 
cases  have  major  impact  on  one  of  the 
States,  or  a  particular  region,  but  are 
tried  in  Washington  instead  of  the  dis- 
trict court  to  the  area  affected. 

It  would  make  more  sense,  to  my 
opinion,  to  have  such  cases  tried  to  the 
district  court  where  the  major  impact  or 
tojury  is  situated.  Too  often,  cases  deal- 
tog  with  a  dam  to  Washington,  a  water 
project  in  Montana,  or  a  Federal  wildUfe 
refuge  in  South  Carolina,  are  tried  to  the 
district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  these  suits  were  tried  closer  to  home,  so 
to  speak,  the  judge  might  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  subject  of  the  case 
and  most  certainly  be  more  incltoed  to 
closer  examtoe  the  effects  of  his  decision 
on  the  area  of  impact,  before  delivering 
his  opinion.  Also,  the  Government  lawyer 
to  such  a  situation  would  either  be  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  where  the 
subject  matter  of  the  case  is  located  or 
from  the  regional  office  of  the  agency  to- 
volved. 

A  major  benefit  of  this  bill,  as  I  see 
it,  is  that  witnesses  and  interested  par- 
ties from  the  State  or  area  where  the 
suit  would  have  its  impact  would  have 
a  greater  opportunity  to  observe  or  par- 
ticipate to  the  case.  For  example,  peo- 
ple from  my  own  State  of  Idaho  are 
now  required  to  travel  a  great  distance 
to  Washington  at  considerable  expense 
to  order  to  participate  in  many  cases 
which  affect  solely  the  local  area.  Citi- 
zens from  all  States  would  benefit  from 
this  bill  as  they  would  only  have  to  travel 
to  the  Federal  courthouse  in  their  dis- 
trict instead  of  to  Washtogton.  Thus, 
the  bill  will  help  restore  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  pubhc  participation  to  the 
Federal  court  system  by  the  American 
people. 

The  bill  uses  the  same  standard  of  ap- 
peals from  agency  proceedtogs,  many  of 
which  are  now  also  filed  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Requiring  that  such  cases 
be  heard  to  the  circuit  where  the  impact 
is  situated  should  also  result  in  decisions 
taking  into  account  the  public  senti- 
ment to  some  degree,  and  using  the  es- 
tablished case  of  law  of  the  circuit  rather 
than  that  of  Washington,  D.C.  Usually, 
the  precedent  in  one  of  the  other  cir- 
cuits will  more  nearly  reflect  local  cus- 
toms and  local  law,  whereas,  the  prece- 
dent to  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
generally  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 


Federal  Government.  And,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  judge  might  have 
more  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  the 
case  and  might  more  fully  realize  the 
effect  of  his  decision. 

It  is  my  strong  feeUng  that  this  bill, 
if  passed,  would  be  favorable  to  the 
States  as  well  as  to  the  local  toterests 
affected  by  such  cases. 

It  is  important  to  potot  out  that  this 
is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Congressmen 
from  both  parties  have  sponsored  similar 
legislation  in  this  and  to  i>ast  Congresses, 
and  I  trust  they  will  support  this  bill 
now. 

This  is  also  not  a  "western"  issue,  and 
should  receive  nationwide  support.  To 
brtog  a  controversy  deaUng  with  the 
fishing  grounds  off  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to 
suit  to  a  Wyomtog  Federal  District  Court 
is  equally  as  wrong  as  the  tocidents  de- 
scribed earlier.  These  cases,  that  funda- 
mentally affect  the  liveltooods  and  en- 
vironment of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
should  be  heard  where  the  people  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  involvement. 
TO  remove  the  crucial  decisions  govem- 
tog  an  area  and  its  people  from  a  place 
where  thev  can  be  easilv  observed  is  im- 
just,  and  contrary  to  the  ideas  that  di- 
rect our  judicial  system.* 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  EXERCISE 
HIS  VETO  AUTHORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsto  (Mr.  Petri)  is 
recognized  for  10  mtoutes. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Foundtog  Fathers  wrote  our  Constitu- 
tion, they  wisely  set  up  a  system  of 
government  checks  and  balances. 

The  Foundtog  Fathers  realized  that 
the  legislative  branch  would  tend  to  be 
amendable  to  various  pressures  from 
specific  groups  of  constituents. 

They  realized  there  had  to  be  some 
check  on  the  actions  of  Congress  and 
thus  they  gave  the  President  the  power 
to  veto  actions  of  Congress. 

But  if  the  system  is  to  work  it  must  be 
used.  Despite  numerous  threats  to  veto 
various  pieces  of  legislation,  this  Presi- 
dent seems  to  be  compettog  with  Con- 
gress to  satisfy  one  toterest  group  after 
another. 

As  a  result  we  have  continutog  budget 
deficits.  It  was  only  when  the  adminis- 
tration was  factog  the  greatest  pressure 
from  collapsing  confidence  to  world 
financial  markets  that  the  President 
took  his  budget  back  to  the  drawing 
boards. 

When  the  President  first  submitted 
his  budget,  it  provided  for  a  $15  billion 
deficit.  But  the  latest  figures  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  place  the 
deficit  at  $25  billion  with  an  additional 
$18  billion  deficit  to  off -budget  items. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately 
about  the  need  to  balance  the  budget.  A 
number  of  methods  have  been  suggested 
to  achieve  it. 

One  way  is  to  change  the  majority  to 
Congress.  Regrettably  that  is  something 
that  has  not  happened  to  a  generation — 
stoce  1954. 
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slst  on  a  plowback  credit  against  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  equal  to  75  percent  of  expendi- 
tures by  taxpayers   (in  excess  of  a  thresh- 
old)  for  the  following  energy  Investments: 
(A)  drilling,  completing,  reworking,  work- 
ing over,  or  equipping  productive  or  non- 
productive oil  or  gas  wells,  injection  wells, 
or  service  wells;   (B)  expenses  or  capital  ex- 
penditures  Incurred   for   enhanced   recovery 
of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas;    (C)   geological 
or  geophysical  expenditures;    (D)  construct- 
ing, reconstructing,  erecting  or  acquiring  of 
depreciable  property  for  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment or  production  of  crude  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  or  any  pipeline  for  gathering  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas  and  transporting  to  the 
point  at  which  the  first  purchase  of  such 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  occurs; 
with  such  threshold  amount  set  as  the  aver- 
age annual   energy   investment   for   the  36- 
month   period   preceding   the   tax   year,   ad- 
justed for  infiation.* 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  recently  published  unclassified  docu- 
ment entitled  "Review  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve."  This  report  is  a  summary  of  a 
Defense  Department  study  of  the  roles, 
missions,  manning,  and  equipping  of  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  This 
document  places  renewed  emphasis  on 
the  total  force  policy  of  heavy  reliance 
on  our  Guard  and  Reserve  to  meet  na- 
tional security  needs. 

I  especially  applaud  the  programs  that 
have  been  proposed  or  initiated  to  in- 
crease the  individual  Ready  Reserve.  I 
recommend  the  additional  step  of  estab- 
lishing a  Umited  draft  of  up  to  200,000 
men  each  year  for  service  in  the  individ- 
ual Ready  Reserve. 

The  Honorable  Robert  B.  Pirie.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power, Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  and 
the  Honorable  Harold  W.  Chase,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
serve Affairs,  have  performed  a  valuable 
service  to  the  Nation  by  clearly  defining 
the  efforts  required  to  bring  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  to  a  heightened  state  of 
readiness  in  this  time  of  international 
crisis. 

I  urge  the  American  public  and  its 
elected  and  appointed  leaders  to  support 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 
as  our  dedicated  citizen-soldiers  strive 
to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
"Review  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve," 
published  in  December  1979.* 
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KING  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  to  remind  the  House  that  the  cal- 
lous and  infamous  murder  of  Federal 
District  Judge  John  Wood  and  attempted 
murder  of  Assistant  Federal  District  At- 
torney James  W.  Kerr  remain  as  un- 


solved today  as  they  were  on  the  day  the 
crimes  were  perpetrated.  Amazingly  it 
will  be  almost  a  year  since  this  unprece- 
dented murder  of  a  Federal  district 
judge. 

This  kind  of  a  crime,  this  kind  of  an 
assassmation  has  not  happened  before 
It  is  unprecedented.  The  last  murder  of 
a  Federal  judge  was  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  it  had  none  of  the  major  as- 
pects that  were  involved  in  the  murder 
of  Judge  Wood.  I  call  it  the  unprece- 
dented, unmatched,  and  the  most  das- 
tardly crime  of  the  century.  And  I  say 
that  advisedly. 

We  have  had  Presidents  assassinated 
and  we  have  had  national  leaders  assas- 
sinated, and  so,  some  of  my  constituents 
ask,  "How  can  you  make  such  a  charge?" 
The  reason  is  simple.  Even  with  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  we 
can  say  that  the  Nation  survived— 
although  perhaps  it  was  kind  of  crippled 
as  I  have  maintained— and  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  remained  intact  and  un- 
impeded in  its  discharge  of  its  functions. 
In  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Judge 
Wood,  what  has  resulted  is  intimidation 
of  the  judiciary. 

I  have  done  the  best  I  know  how  to 
try  to  make  this  a  national  priority 
matter  since  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Assistant  District  Attorney  James 
Kerr,  which  occurred  some  6  months 
before  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood.  At 
that  time  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
absolutely  imperative  that  the  highest 
level  of  our  Government  give  that  crime 
priority,  because,  as  I  said  then,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  was  a  try  at  intimida- 
tion of  higher-ups.  I  said,  "Perhaps  it 
may  involve  the  District  Attorney  him- 
self and  even  perhaps  the  Judge,"  never 
dreaming  that  I  would  be  so  correct. 

But  I  knew  that  something  might 
happen.  I  knew  that  anybody  studying 
the  manifestations  of  the  series  of  crimes 
and  the  pattern  of  criminality  that  was 
reflected  first  in  the  attempt  on  the  life 
of  James  Kerr  would  have  concluded 
that  if  James  Kerr  had  really  been  in- 
tended to  have  been  killed,  it  would  have 
been  done. 

In  that  case  an  M-1  rifle  was  stuck 
out  of  the  rear  of  a  van  at  about  8  in 
the  morning  as  Mr.  Kerr  was  leaving  the 
curb  in  the  front  of  his  home  in  one  of 
the  most  calm,  sedate,  law-abiding, 
peaceful,  afiSuent  neighborhoods  in  the 
whole  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  pofait  out  that 
even  though  this  happened  in  San  An- 
tonio, these  crimes  did  not  take  place 
in  that  part  of  San  Antonio  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Rather,  they 
happened  in  the  adjacent  northern  dis- 
trict, and  San  Antonio  really  gets  a  bad 
name  because  actually  this  happened  to 
be  the  domicile  of  both  judicial  officers. 

But  the  real  scene,  the  real  thinking, 
the  real  planning,  and  the  real  carrying- 
out  of  the  crime  goes  over  to  the  west 
600  miles  to  El  Paso,  then  above  that  to 
Las  Vegas,  and  then  east  and  south  to 
Florida,  to  such  great  powers  of  crime  as 
Meyer  Lansky,  because  what  is  involved 
here  is  a  definite,  clear,  and  present  chal- 
lenge from  organized  crime  to  the  con- 
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stituted  authorities  of  this  country.  This 
is  why  I  call  it  "the  crime  of  the  century." 
It  is  just  simply  untliinkable  that  we 
have  allowed  this  lapse  of  time.  It  will 
be  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  James  Kerr  and  almost  a  year 
since  the  assassination  of  Judge  Wood, 
and  there  is  not  yet  even  a  glimmer  or 
the  beginning  of  a  break  in  the  case, 
much  less  a  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  criminal,  as  I  have 
said,  is  roaming  the  country  head  high, 
and  engaged  in  the  several  billion  dollar 
enterprise  of  international  drug  traffic, 
automobile  stealing,  et  cetera,  along  with 
the  related  acts  of  criminality  that  go 
with  it. 

This  is  the  most  organized,  highly 
sophisticated,  corporate  type  of  activity 
that  one  can  conceive  of.  And  obviously 
they  go  with  impunity  and  obviously 
with  our  national  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies unable  to  penetrate  that  cap  of 
criminality  which  is  robbing  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  would  an  invader. 
I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  today,  that  the 
real  challenge  to  our  society,  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  freedom  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  highly  organized  criminal 
activity  that  I  caU  "King  Crime." 

King  Crime  rules  and  keeps  on  ruling 
and  our  law  enforcement  agencies,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  reveal  a  very 
sad  inability  to  cope  it.  As  I  have  said 
before,  there  are  other  aspects  of  crimi- 
nality here  that  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  for  years  now  have  been  unable 
to  penetrate,  much  less  cope  with  or  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  one 
man  can  do,  at  least  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  other  than  what  I  have  tried 
to  do.  I  am  still  asking  for  support  from 
my  colleagues  of  a  resolution  which 
would  more  or  less  say  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  instruct  the  Attomev  Gen- 
eral to  offer  up  to  $3  million  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  the  con- 
viction of  those  responsible  for  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  James  Kerr  and  the 
murder  of  Judge  Wood.  Thus  far  the 
results  have  been  dismal  and  disappoint- 
ing— in  fact,  demoralizing. 

I  feel  that  it  is  this  kind  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  that  we  need,  particularly  from 
our  standpoint,  because  there  is  little 
we  can  do  in  this  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment other  than  that.  But  instead  of 
that  we  have  an  apparent  priority  and 
concentration  of  our  limited  resources  in 
other  more  spectacular  law  enforcement 
efforts.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  that 
should  not  be.  I  say  that  it  should  be, 
but  what  I  also  say  is  that  what  we  have 
confronting  us  in  the  unsolved  murder  of 
Judge  Wood  and  in  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  James  Kerr  is  something  that 
should  be  given  the  highest  urgency  and 
priority  by  our  National  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


n  1650 

WOOD  RESIDUE  UTILIZATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  revised  draft  of  the 
Wood  Residue  Utilization  Act  of  1980. 
A  hearing  on  this  bill  will  be  held  by  the 
Forests  Subcommittee.  A  summary  of  the 
bill  follows.  It  is  similar  to  S.  1996  re- 
cently reported  from  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  to  my  own  HJl. 
5220,  ttie  Wood  Residue  Utilization  Act 
of  1979. 
The  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

SUMMABT 

The  Wood  Residue  Utilization  Act  of 
1980  authorizes  two  new  approaches  to  en- 
hance current  National  Forest  System  pro- 
grams of  wood  utilization. 

They  are  a  pilot  wood  utilization  pro- 
gram, formerly  H.R.  5220.  and  a  pilot  resi- 
due removal  credit  incentive.  S.  1996.  Both 
programs  are  authorized  for  five  years  with 
a  total  authorization  of  $37.5  million  for 
the  entire  bill.  The  Act  wUl  complement 
the  wood  utilization  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act,  the  Coop- 
erative Forestry  Assistance  Act.  and  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Research  Act. 

The  Wood  Residue  Utilization  Act  has 
potential  for  Increasing  wood  supplies.  In- 
cluding wood  for  use  In  producing  energy 
and  for  reducing  hazards  from  fire.  Insects 
and  diseases.  It  will  help  regenerate  har- 
vested areas  to  encourage  thinning  of  over- 
crowded stands,  and  lessen  the  need  to  dis- 
pose of  wood  residues  by  burning. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  wood  utiliza- 
tion program  is  development  and  evaluation 
of  new  and  Innovative  means  of  wood  resi- 
due utilization  and  will  fit  closely  with  De- 
partment research  In  this  area.  The  program 
would  provide  the  means  to  implement  the 
technology  developed  through  research  and 
determine  the  economic  efficiency  and  com- 
mercial vlabUity  of  these  new  technologies. 
This  program  would  operate  In  timber 
sale  areas,  reforestation  and  timber  stand 
Improvement  areas,  firecontrol  clearings, 
and  fire  prevention  cleanup  areas,  and  other 
areas  where  wood  residues  have  accumu- 
lated. Within  these  areas  the  program  could 
fund  National  Forest  System  wood  residue 
utilization  demonstration  areas,  fuel  wood 
concentration  and  distribution  centers,  and 
construction  of  access  roads  needed  for  wood 
residue  removal. 

The  "residue  removal  Incentive"  would 
pay  National  Forest  timber  purchasers  for 
their  costs  In  the  processing  and  removal 
of  wood  residues  from  timber  sale  areas 
to  a  point  of  use  for  conversion  to  a  fuel 
or  to  other  wood  products.  Wood  residues 
are  defined  as  Including  logging  slash, 
woody  plants,  down  timber  material,  and 
standing  live,  or  dead  trees  that  are  pres- 
ently unmerchantable.  Point  of  use  may  be 
wood  concentration  or  distribution  centers, 
either  Government  or  commercially  op- 
erated, or  a  wood  manufacturing  faculty. 

The  Incentive  would  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
tractual agreement  governing  the  timber 
sale.  It  would  be  earned  by  the  purchaser 
when  removing  wood  residues  and  delivering 
them  to  the  specified  location.  The  earned 
incentive  would  be  applied  as  a  credit  to  the 
purchase  price  of  the  timber  harvested  from 
the  sale  area.  The  bill  would  prohibit  requir- 
ing residue  removal  where  It  would  cost  more 
to  remove  than  Its  value  as  fuel  or  wood 
products,  except  where  removal  is  necessary 
for  fire  prevention,  site  preparation,  or  wild- 
life habitat  improvement.  The  incentive 
would  be  considered  as  "moneys  received" 
by  the  Government  so  as  not  to  Impact  the 
payments  received  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments.V 


NOTED  DENTIST  STATES  BETEL 
NUT  NOT  DANGEROUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  spoken  out  against 
what  I  view  as  a  direct  threat  by  the 
U.S.  Government  against  the  native  tra- 
ditions of  Pacific  Americans.  Specifically. 
I  refer  to  a  refusal  by  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  permit  Pacific 
islanders  to  bring  with  them  for  personal 
consumption  the  betel  nut  when  they 
enter  the  United  States. 

Using  what  I  regard  as  highly  suspect 
evidence,  FDA  has  charged  the  betel  nut 
with  the  crime  of  causing  cancer.  Yet. 
never  to  anyone's  memory  in  the  history 
of  Guam  has  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
nature  attributed  to  the  betel  nut  ever 
been  found  in  Guam. 

Proof  of  my  point  was  recently  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Guam  Tribune  by  Dr. 
Henry  Hoffman,  a  noted  dentist  chi 
Guam.  In  his  articulate  and  informative 
article.  Dr.  Hoffman  states  that  in  re- 
cent studies  done  in  Guam  not  one  in- 
stance of  the  oral  cancer  FDA  insists  is 
caused  by  the  betel  nut  was  located. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  would 
consider  the  chewing  of  the  betel  nut 
distasteful  or  perhaps  even  something 
to  be  associated  with  "strange  cultures." 
Well,  imtil  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
in  the  Pacific,  islanders  thought  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  or  alcohol  was  a  strange 
and  alien  habit.  Many  of  us  still  think 
that  smoking  or  alcoholism  is  something 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  yet  we  do  not 
deny  others  the  right  to  practice  their 
own  personal  vices  on  Guam.  All  we  ask 
is  that  we  are  left  alone  to  use  the  betel 
nut  as  we  have  done  for  countless  hun- 
dreds of  yesu:^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Hoffman's  article: 
(From  the  Guam  Tribune,  Feb.  18,  1980) 

•'Nuts"  to  the  PDA 
(By  J.  Henry  Hoffman,  D.M.D.,  DJJJ'.H.) 
Question:   Does  betel  nut  chewing  CMise 
oral  cancer? 

Answer:  The  position  of  the  Federal  Drug 
Administration  is  that  betel  nut  (pugua) 
has  been  identified  as  a  cancer  causing  agent 
and  hence  Guam's  ban  on  exporting  the  nut. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  regardless 
of  the  PDA's  action,  it  has  not  stated  that 
betel  nut  has  caused  oral  cancer  in  man. 
Also,  it  should  be  realized  that  the  PDA  has 
identified  a  JUllon  other  substances  that  can 
or  may  be  considered  carcinogenic. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Incidence  of  oral  can- 
cer has  not  been  proven  to  be  greater  In 
betel  nut  chewing  populations  than  In  non- 
chewing  populations.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  FDA's  ruling  becomes  highly  sus- 
pect of  being  both  arbitrary  and  culturally 
discriminatory. 

I  personally  have  reserved  the  medical  llt- 
eratvire  for  recognized  world  wide  betel  nut 
studies,  that  have  occurred  over  the  part 
hundred  years.  None  of  these  studies  have 
concluded  that  oral  cancer  rates  are  higher 
In  betel  nut  chewing  populations. 

As  a  public  health  speclallat,  I  developed 
and  conducted,  in  the  summer  of  1977,  a 
local  oral  cancer  screening  project.  Continu- 
ing education  credit  was  given  In  the  name 
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STRIKING  A  BARGAIN  WITH  OPEC 

The  SPEAKEE  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 

York    (Mr.  Wolff)    is 

ininutes. 
,  _^  l^r.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 

ington Post  edllorlal  secUon  recently 
published  an  art  de  by  Hobart  Rowen 
which  I  would  Uk  •  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Rowm  made  references  to 
recent  studies  suggesting  that  a  global 
bargaining  agree  nent  among  the  rich 
industrial  nations  and  the  rich  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  lie  established  to  not 
only  discuss  oU  sv  ppUes,  but  also  prices. 
These  suggestions  were  reported  to  have 
been  included  in  studies  conducted  by  the 
Independent  Cominission  headed  by  for- 
mer German  chincellor  Willy  Brandt 
and  the  Intemat  onal  Economy  Policy 
Association  heade  1  by  Timothy  Stanley. 

come  for  the  United 


The  time  has 


States  to  take  ths  lead  in  establishing 
an  agreement  with  the  OPEC  nations.  Al- 
though there  are  e  icouraglng  signs  of  the 
consuming  nation  i  actively  pursuing  ef- 


forts through  the  International  Energy 
Agency  to  reduce  foreign  imports,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  seek  some  sort 
of  dialogue  on  price.  I  have  introduced 
HJl.  4574  which  would  do  just  that.  The 
bill  would  provide  the  framework  for 
effectively  negotiating  with  the  OPEC 
coimtries  by  forming  an  oranization  that 
would  be  responsible  for  determining  a 
reasonable  bsLse  price  for  oil. 
A  reprint  of  the  editorial  foUows: 
Striking  a  Bargain  Wrrn  OPEC 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
President    Carter's    Incredibly    consistent 
record  of  ham-handedness  In  dealing  with 
the  economy  has  for  the  moment  disguised 
the  fact  that  the  inflationary  explosion  of 
the  past  few  months  is  heavUy  caused  by 
OPEC   prices,   exacerbated    by   Carter's  own 
decision  to  decontrol  oil  prices. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  Intriguing  and 
Innovative  ideas  have  recently  been  put  for- 
ward to  encourage  OPEC  to  abandon  future 
sudden  bursts  of  price  hikes  that  send  the 
world  economy  into  shock. 

All  of  these  bright  ideas  seek  to  provide  the 
oil  cartel  with  some  assurance  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  dollars  will  stabilize 
instead  of  deteriorate. 

Before  examining  these  ideas,  it  should 
be  reiterated  that  Inflation  is  not  due  wholly 
to  OPEC,  as  the  Carter  administration  woiUd 
like  to  have  us  believe.  Inflation  has  multiple 
roots.  Including  Carter's  failure  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  administration  to  perceive 
its  underlying  strength. 

More  recently,  he  compoimded  his  errors 
by  presenting  a  gun-and-butter  budget  that 
clearly  makes  the  situation  worse.  On  anti- 
inflation  policy.  President  Carter  and  his  ad- 
visers have  been  a  total  and  calamitous  fail- 
ure. 

But  energy  prices  are  playing  a  major  role 
m  the  sharpness  of  the  consumer  inflation 
rates.  And  not  all  of  OPEC's  last  boost  has 
yet  worked  Its  way  through  the  economy. 
Energy  was  a  big  thrust  behind  January's 
18  percent  rise  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
A  7.4  percent  Increase  in  gasoline  prices  in 
January  translates  to  a  annual  increase  of 
90  percent.  Fuel  oil  prices  were  up  5.4  per- 
cent, or  an  annual  increase  of  65  percent. 

This  sort  of  staggering  trend  in  the  oil- 
energy  sector  obviously  cannot  go  on. 
Equally  obviously,  the  worldwide  inflation 
that  OPEC  producers  are  helping  to  per- 
petuate causes  a  drop  In  the  value  of  the 
cash  that  OPEC  itself  gets  for  Its  oil.  Truly, 
it  Is  a  classic  Catch-22  situation. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  sug- 
gestions for  a  way  out  of  this  morass  comes 
from  the  Independent  Commission  headed 
by  former  German  chancellor  Willy  Brandt. 
It  recommended  a  sort  of  global  bargain 
among  the  rich  industrial  nations  and  the 
rich  oil-producers  that  would  result  In  as- 
surances for  the  West  of  oil  supplies  In 
exchange  for  regular  but  gradual  real  In- 
creases In  oil  prices  for  OPEC. 

Both  the  Brandt  Commission  and  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Association 
headed  by  Timothy  W.  Stanley  also  advo- 
cated, as  part  of  the  bargain.  Increased  aid 
to  developing  countries,  which  are  hard  hit 
by  rising  oil  prices.  They  suggest  a  develop- 
ment tax  on  oil  to  be  paid  by  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

But  any  effective  constraint  on  higher  oil 
prices  depends  heavily  on  some  kind  of 
guarantee  to  OPEC  that  the  dollars  It  ac- 
cepts for  oil  win  really  be  worth  something 
in  the  years  ahead. 

As  Otto  Graf  Lambsdorff,  German  eco- 
nomics minister,  said  In  a  speech  here  last 
month:  "The  Arab  producers  are  earning 
revenues  whose  purchasing  power  Is  not 
stable,  and  some  of  them  at  least  do  not 
know  how  they  can  best  use  these  revenues." 
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Walter  Levy,  internationally  known  en- 
ergy expert,  has  come  up  with  a  proposal 
that  in  a  way  supplements  the  Brandt  Com- 
mission report  and  deserves  further  study 
In  effect.  Levy  suggests  payment  for  oil  In 
indexed  "energy  bonds."  That  would  give 
the  OPEC  holders  repayment  in  currencies 
with  the  same  purchasing  power  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  their  sales  of  oil. 

Felix  Rohatyn.  as  part  of  his  plan  to 
avert  a  general  financial  panic,  put  forward 
a  similar  suggestion  for  long-term  bond  pay- 
ments for  oil.  He  added  as  a  flUlp  the  notion 
of  a  gold  guarantee  as  well  as  U.S.  military 
protection  of  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 

Clearly,  any  and  all  of  these  ideas  are 
meritorious— if  they  work.  The  common 
thread  Is  a  recognition  that  the  consuming 
nations'  main  energy  source  In  the  Immedi- 
ate years  ahead  will  continue  to  be  petro- 
leum. The  development  of  alternative 
sources,  as  well  as  conservation.  Is  essential 
But  neither  will  produce  the  energy  needed 
In  the  Immediate  years  ahead. 

Would  OPEC  accept  a  negotiated  bargain 
or  a  system  of  more  reasonable,  regularized 
price  Increases,  such  as  is  implied  in  all  ol 
these  suggestions?  A  favorable  sign,  surely, 
is  that  the  Brandt  Commission  report  was 
unanimous,  and  the  commission  included 
representatives  from  three  OPEC  countries 
as  well  as  representatives  from  some  of  the 
poor  consuming   countries. 

Lambsdorff  strikes  a  somber  note  after  a 
visit  to  the  Persian  Gulf  countries.  He  says 
that  oil  supplies  will  continue  to  come  from 
OPEC  to  the  West  "but  they  will  not  provide 
us  with  more  than  we  absolutely  need,  and 
they  will  do  this  at  prices  which  Just  about 
allow  us  to  keep  going."  Thus  It  Is  a  long 
way  from  the  sort  of  responsible  rhetoric 
of  the  Brandt  Commission  and  the  other 
tough,  competitive.  Inflation-wracked  world 
collateral  Ideas  to  a  viable  plan  In  the 
real,  tough,  competitive,  infiatlon-wracked 
world. 9 


LEGISLATION  TO  RECHARTER  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  recharter  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  This 
legislation  will  make  aviation  safety  the 
PAA's  sole  mission. 

It  has   been  my  concern   for  many 
years  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Admini- 
stration has  problems  in  setting  priori- 
ties and  executing  its  primary  responsi- 
bilities of  regulating  aviation  safety  My 
concerns  are  based  on  a  number  of  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  time  lag  between 
the  identification  of  an  aviation  hazard 
and  action  by  the  FAA.  For  example,  in 
1977,  I  spoke  out  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  on  the  large  number  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation   Safety    Board    to    the    FAA 
which  the  FAA  had  accepted  but  never 
acted  on  in  any  final  fashion.  The  num- 
bers of  open  recommendations  were  In 
the  hundreds.  That  situation  is  not  much 
improved. 

In  addition,  when  the  FAA  does  regu- 
late, it  writes  the  regulations  to  fit  the 
present  state  of  the  art.  There  is  no  chal- 
lenge to  the  aerospace  manufacturers  to 
design  an  improved  technology.  This  is 
not  the  way  we  achieved  progress  in  the 
automobUe  industry  or  in  the  enWron- 
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ment.  We  passed  legislation  telling  them 
where  we  expected  them  to  be  at  a  future 
time.  The  state  of  the  art  was  not  at 
those  levels,  but  the  manufacturers  de- 
veloped the  state  of  the  art  to  meet  the 
regulations.  This  is  something  we  need 
to  do  In  aviation,  but  the  FAA  is  blind  to 
the  example. 

Why  is  it  that  the  FAA  rulemaking  is 
a  reaction  to  accidents  rather  than 
anticipatory? 

In  my  quest  for  answers  as  to  why 
FAA  has  these  problems  in  identifying 
safety  hazards  and  taking  action  on 
them,  I  have  nm  into  a  stone  wall.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  an- 
swers from  FAA.  I  have  written  Admin- 
istrators of  the  FAA.  I  have  queried  FAA 
officials  in  hearing  after  hearing. 

The  problem  cannot  be  money.  The 
FAA  has  an  aviation  trust  fund  created 
by  ticket  taxes  and  overseas  departure 
fees  which  will  reach  $4  billion  this  year. 
What,  then  is  the  problem? 

Since  I  could  not  get  an  explanation 
or  a  solution  for  these  problems  from  the 
FAA.  I  with  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  my  colleague  from  California, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  Bizz  John- 
son, asked  the  GAO  to  investigate  and 
report. 

The  report,  which  was  released  last 
week  after  a  full  year's  study  of  the  FAA, 
substantiated  my  beliefs  that  the  core 
of  FAA's  problem  is  not  knowing  what 
its  priorities  should  be.  To  quote  from 
the  report: 

PAA's  missions  are  defined  in  various 
statutes,  executive  directives,  and  national 
transportation  policy  statements.  These  mis- 
sions should  be  translated  into  safety  goals 
and  objectives  and,  tUtimately,  agency  safety 
priorities.  However.  PAA's  attempts  to  do 
this  have  been  unsuccessful,  leaving  the 
agency  with  statements  of  Its  safety  goals, 
objectives,  and  priorities  which  are  not  cur- 
rent and  need  to  be  updated. 

The  last  time  the  FAA  expressed  its 
policy  was  in  April  1965,  with  updates  in 
1972  and  1973.  These  orders  are  still 
listed  as  current  FAA  directives. 

Since  these  policy  statements  were  is- 
sued, FAA  has  made  some  attempts  to  de- 
fine safety  goals.  Incentives,  and  priori- 
ties. Each  effort,  however,  was  short 
lived  and  failed. 

Almost  every  year,  according  to  the 
GAO  report,  FAA  attempts  to  list  its  pri- 
orities and  goals  and  every  year  the  at- 
tempt either  fails,  or  the  goals  are  so 
broad  as  to  be  useless  in  setting  policy. 

In  thinking  over  the  problems  of  the 
FAA,  I  have  concluded  that  a  large  part 
of  the  problem  is  the  FAA's  dual  role  in 
being  responsible  both  for  aviation  safety 
and  also  for  promoting  the  civil  avia- 
tion industry.  I  believe  that  the  GAO 
reports  bears  this  out  in  the  examples  I 
have  given  which  demonstrate  the  lack 
of  priorities  and  objectives  and  the  in- 
ability to  reach  a  consensus  even  within 
the  FAA  itself  as  to  what  those  priorities 
should  be. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress* role  in  all  this  is  to  relieve  the  FAA 
of  a  dual  responsibility  which  can  cause 
internal  conflicts  and  which  is  draining 
the  resources  needed  to  manage  the  Na- 
tion's airspace  in  the  most  efficient  and 
safe  way  humanly  possible.  In  order  to 


be  free  to  devote  itself  solely  to  the  safety 
of  aviation,  FAA  needs  to  be  freed  from 
having  to  promote  the  hidustry  and  to 
make  economic  decisions  instead  of 
safety  decisions. 

My  bill  proposes  to  put  the  economic, 
nonsafety  related  areas  elsewhere  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  thus  al- 
lowing the  FAA  to  concentrate  its  full 
resources  and  considerable  talent  on 
safety  matters. 

Section  1  restricts  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  performing  only  those 
functions  related  to  aviation  safety  and 
transfers  the  nonsafety  functions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Within  120 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  will  identify 
and  report  to  the  Congress  those  avia- 
tion functions  which  are  nonsafety  and 
the  office  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  which  these  functions 
will  be  transferred. 

Section  2  restricts  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  from  delegating  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  any 
functions  not  pertaining  to  aviation 
safety. 

Section  3  transfers  all  personnel,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  other  re- 
lated assets  and  liabilities  related  to  the 
nonsafety  aviation  functions  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Section  4  states  that  all  orders,  deter- 
minations, rules,  regulations,  permits, 
contracts,  licenses,  and  privileges  shall 
continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside  or  repealed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Proceedings  pending  that  relate  to 
the  nonsafety  functions  of  the  FAA  shall 
be  continued  before  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Section  5  says  that  references  in  the 
Federal  law— related  to  the  nonsafety 
functions  being  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation — to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA  or  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion or  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion respectively. 

Section  6  transfers  the  non-safety-re- 
lated functions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation.* 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  CXJLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  my  absence  yesterday,  March  10, 
1980,  I  was  not  recorded  on  Monday.  If 
I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
accordingly: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  285,  dis- 
appearance of  certain  persons,  "yes," 

H.R.  6585,  extraid  Presidential  reorga- 
nization authority,  "yes." 

H.R.  6702.  Federal  election  campaign 
contributions,  "yes." 

H.R.  6152,  Product  Liability  Risk  Re- 
tention Act,  "yes."« 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  FREEDOM  OP 
INFORMATION  ACT  ON  VA  MED- 
ICAL RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  AND 
MEDICAL  QUALITY  ASSURANCE 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Rober-ts)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
confidential  treatment  of  medical  peer 
review  and  quality  assurance  documents. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
presents the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
practicable  information  regarding  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  policy  recognizes,  however,  that 
certain  Government  information  should 
not  be  disclosed  and,  through  statutory 
authority  exempting  certain  information 
from  disclosure,  preserves  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  perform  its  functions 
which  generate  or  incorporate  such  in- 
formation. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  VA  has  re- 
ceived FOIA  requests  for  documents  re- 
lated to  both  ongoing  medical  research 
and  medical  quality  assurance  program; 
including  confidential  peer  review.  In 
both  instances,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
FOIA  mandated  the  disclosure  of  many 
such  documents.  It  is  believed  that  such 
disclosures  threaten  the  future  existence 
of  quality  assurance  programs,  as  well  as 
medical  research  activities.  It  is  believed 
that  specific  legislative  protection  is  nec- 
essary for  documents  generated  in  both 
of  the  activities. 

THE  QUAI.rrT  ASSTJBANCE  PKOBLEIC 

In  the  early  1970's,  there  was  a  signif- 
icant movement  for  creation  of  medical 
quaUty  assurance  programs.  Including 
peer  review.  This  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  (PSRO)  program  after 
passage  in  1972  of  the  PSRO  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Seciuity  Act.  That 
program  applied  to  federally  financed 
private  medical  care,  particularly  med- 
icare and  medicaid.  In  the  spirit  of  this 
movement  for  medical  quality  assurance, 
the  VA  developed  the  Health  Services 
Review  Organization  (HSRO)  program 
in  1974.  There  are  two  principal  aspects 
to  the  HSRO  program;  the  systematic 
external  review  program  (SERP)  and 
the  systematic  internal  review  program 
(SIR). 

The  intent  of  the  SERP  program  is  to 
perform  periodic  objective  reviews  of  the 
overall  health  care  activity  in  individual 
VA  health  care  facilities.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  periodic  surveys  of  all  aspects 
of  a  hospital's  operations,  particularly 
direct  patient  care,  by  teams  composed 
of  VA  professional  persons,  allied  health 
and  administrative  health  care  personnel 
from  outside  the  facility.  Every  medical 
center  department  related  to  patient 
care  is  evaluated.  Deficiencies  are  noted 
and  recommendations  for  corrective  ac- 
tion are  made  in  a  SERP  report.  This  is 
followed  by  a  programed  process  of  com- 
ment and  review  which  results  in  deci- 
sionmaking on  each  rec(Mnmendation. 
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protects  the  deliberative  predecisional 
matter  of  an  advisory  or  recommenda- 
tory nature— and,  possibly,  the  identities 
of  the  reviewers— but  it  is  less  clear 
whether  it  protects  the  critical  factual 
material  which  is  at  the  heart  of  many 
documents  generated  by  the  quality  as- 
surance programs.  As  a  consequence  of 
that  ambiguity,  those  factual  portions  of 
documents  might  have  to  be  disclosed  if 
requested  under  POIA,  unless  there  is 
legislative  protection. 

The  principal  justification  for  pro- 
hibiting disclosure  of  documents  gener- 
ated in  quality  assurance  programs  is 
that,  without  such  protection,  persons 
participating  in  the  programs  will  not 
speak  openly,  frankly,  and  criticaUy 
about  problems.  The  key  to  the  success  of 
any  program  that  seeks  critical  review  of 
other  persons'  work  performance  is  con- 
fidentiality. In  the  early  years  of  man- 
dated professional  quality  review  pro- 
grams, there  was  a  marked  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  physicians,  nurses  and  others 
to  express  frank  criticism  of  their  peers. 
Meaningful  peer  review  throughout  the 
United  States  has  since  occurred.  Adop- 
tion of  State  laws  providing  confidential- 
ity has  been  essential  to  the  success  of 
these  programs. 

As  indicated,  in  recent  years,  physi- 
cians increasingly  have  accepted  the  idea 
of  medical  peer  review  and  quality  as- 
surance as  an  essential  element  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  That  is  true  for 
physicians  practicing  in  the  private  sec- 
tor and  for  those  working  for  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  clear  that  their  con- 
tinued acceptance  and  cooperation  in 
quality  assurance  programs  is  dependent 
on  the  confidentiality  accorded  to  their 
participation. 

As  the  case  of  Fublic  Citizen  Health 
Research  against  HEW,  infra,  illustrates, 
this  assurance  of  confidentiality  is  begin- 
ning to  break  down  in  situations  where 
the  Federal  Government  is  involved  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  That  is  because 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  only  ap- 
plies to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
loss  of  confidentiality  could  result  in  a 
movement  by  physicians  away  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  particularly  important 
to  the  VA. 

If  the  VA  medical  peer  review  and 
quality  assurance  programs  are  opened 
to  wide  public  scrutiny,  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  physicians  will  be  im- 
paired. When  faced  with  public  dis- 
closure of  the  precise  details  of  their 
actions  in  practicing  medicine  or  of  their 
frank  and  candid  criticisms  of  their  pro- 
fessional peers,  as  a  condition  of  VA  em- 
ployment, many  physicians  will  choose  to 
practice  elsewhere.  Continued  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  competent  physi- 
cians, in  order  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  the  VA  health  care  system,  re- 
quires legislative  protection  for  the  con- 
fidentiality of  medical  quality  assurance 
programs. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  laudatory 
to  expose  to  public  scrutiny  the  internal 
problems  which  exist  in  the  provision 
of  health  care  in  any  hospital.  Such  ar- 
gimients  are  premised  on  the  notion  that 
the  only  method  of  correcting  problems 
is  through  exposure  and  subsequent  em- 


barrassment to  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. In  the  case  of  VA  quality  assurance 
programs,  methods  of  correcting  prob- 
lems are  built  into  the  programs  with- 
out the  necessity  for  exposure  or  em- 
barrassment. These  programs  provide 
continuous,  long-term  evaluation  of 
health  care  and  they  are  constantly  cor- 
recting problems. 

Moreover,  there  are  already  critical 
mechanisms,  such  as  GAO,  IG,  and 
JCAH  audits,  to  ensure  that  VA  does  not 
shirk  its  responsibilities  regarding  the 
provision  of  quality  health  care  Al- 
though it  may  be  a  false  assumption  that 
FOIA  requesters  intend  to  expose  prob- 
lems to  wide  public  scrutiny,  and  en- 
courage medical  malpractice  claims 
against  the  Government,  that  is  the  per- 
ception of  those  who  participate  in  qual- 
ity assurance  programs  and  it  is  the  full 
cooperation  of  those  persons  which  is 
essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

If  relatively  few  POIA  requests  result 
m  exposure  of  the  internal  workings  of 
quality  assurance  programs,  those  pro- 
grams will  break  down  and  valuable  tools 
for  the  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  in  the  VA  system  will  be  lost.  In 
April  1978,  a  decision  was  rendered  in 
the  case  of  Public  Citizen  Health  Re- 
search V.  HEW,  449  F.  Supp.  937  (D 
D.C.  1978).  The  case  dealt  with  the  ap- 
plication of  FOIA  to  PSRO's.  The  court 
stated: 

The  Court  is  well  aware  that  the  affidavits 
and  attitudes  of  the  medical  profession 
strongly  suggest  that  the  peer  review  me- 
chanism which  Congress  wisely  established 
In  enacting  the  PSRO  program  will  experi- 
ence a  severe  setback,  if  not  fatal  blow, 
should  PSRO  records  become  generally  avail- 
able through  the  POIA.  But  the  remedy  for 
alleviating  these  Justifiable  concerns  lies 
with  Congress,  not  the  courts. 
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Although  the  PSRO  program  differs 
significantly  from  the  VA's  HSRO  pro- 
gram, the  underpinning  of  both  pro- 
grams is  confidentiality  so  that  persons 
will  be  candid  and  offer  valid  criticism 
of  their  peers.  That  fact  was  recognized 
by  the  court  in  the  above  case  dealing 
with  PSRO's  and  it  has  equal  applica- 
tion to  the  VA  programs. 

While  there  is  a  very  strong  role  for 
the  public  to  play  in  making  decisions 
on  the  provision  of  health  care  in  VA 
facilities  and  in  the  quality  of  that  care, 
review  of  the  technical  quality  of  the 
care  being  rendered  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  professionals  working  with 
some  confidentiality.  To  obtain  such  con- 
fidentiality, legislative  protection  is 
needed. 

THE  MEDICAL  RESE/UtCR  PROBLEM 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research  progrtim 
serves  the  Nation  and  its  veterans  in 
three  ways.  First,  the  research  provides 
direct  benefits  to  disabled  and  ill  vet- 
erans whose  medical  conditions  are 
treated  in  new  and  innovative  manners 
which  result  from  the  findings  of  VA  in- 
vestigators. Second,  the  VA's  research 
program  has  been  shown  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  physicians  necessary  for 
patient  care.  Third,  the  program  forms 
an    important   part    of   the   affiliation 


process  between  VA  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal schools;  this  affiliation  has  been  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  im- 
provement in  VA  patient  care  during  re- 
cent years.  Last  year,  in  excess  of  $120 
million  was  expended  to  support  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  research  program. 

Despite  the  significant  impact  which 
tJie  VA's  research  program  has  had  on 
patient  care,  there  is  a  growing  and 
justifiable  concern  that  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  highly  motivated  investiga- 
tors employed  by  the  VA  to  conduct  such 
research  may  choose  to  leave  the  VA  and 
pursue  their  career  in  non- Government 
service.  This  concern  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  as  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  records  generated  in  the 
process  of  their  investigations  are  subject 
to  public  disclosure  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  at  any  stage  of  the 
research  process.  Indeed,  a  weekly  na- 
tional newspaper  obtained  complete 
documentary  evidence  concerning  sev- 
eral ongoing  clinical  research  studies  in 
1978  under  the  aegis  of  the  act. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
does  not  arise  from  disclosure  of  the  re- 
sults of  research  which  is  complete  and 
accurate.  Rather,  it  arises  from  the 
premature  disclosure  to  untrained  in- 
dividuals of  research  protocols,  raw  re- 
search data,  and  preliminary  or  unvali- 
dated  research  conclusions.  We  believe 
that,  although  the  public  interest  is  ad- 
vanced by  knowledge  and  scrutiny  of 
accurate  and  complete  research  findings 
and  conclusions,  the  disclosure  of  pro- 
tocols, raw  data  and  preliminary  findings 
does  not  serve  any  legitimate  public  in- 
terest, and  that  such  matter  should  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

In  the  case  of  the  request  by  the  na- 
tional weekly  newspaper,  the  VA  was 
very  reluctant  to  disclose  the  requested 
documents.  Research  protocols  are  orig- 
inal ideas  studied  and  developed  by  pro- 
fessional scientists  or  physicians  and 
constitute  the  intellectual  stock-in-trade 
ucon  which  the  investigator's  profes- 
sional reputation  and  advancement  de- 
pend. Disclosure  under  FOIA  exposes  the 
investigator  to  the  very  real  risk  that 
his  ideas  will  be  adopted  by  another  in- 
vestigator. The  absence  of  protection  for 
such  ideas  will  drive  away  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  VA's  clinical  and  scientific 
investigators. 

With  regard  to  disclosure  of  research 
data  and  preliminary  findings  and  con- 
clusions, several  obvious  harms  are 
present.  Disclosure  can  result  in  un- 
founded conclusions  of  the  possible 
benefits  or  dangers  being  investigated 
and  unjustifiably  alarm  or  mislead  the 
public.  In  addition,  knowledge  of  pre- 
liminary results  can  influence  the  hu- 
man subjects  and  the  objectivity  of  the 
investigator,  causing  the  experiment  or 
trial  to  break  down.  Finally,  the  report 
itself  is  analyzed,  critiqued  and  edited 
to  insure  the  soundness  of  the  research 
and  the  accuracy  of  its  expression.  Dis- 
closure prior  to  the  completion  of  this 
review  process  could  result  in  unneces- 
sary criticism  of  the  entire  VA  research 
program  and  could  also  jeopardize  Fed- 
eral patent  rights.  To  obtain  the  neces- 


sary protection  against  disclosure  imder 
FOIA,  legislative  protection  is  needed 
for  the  factual  portions  of  these  reports 
and  documents  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  needed  for  medical  quality  assurance 
programs. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Representatives  Preyer  and  Waxman 
of  the  Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations have  requested  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine, to  study  the  problem  of  exempting 
medical  quality  assurance  program  re- 
ports from  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The 
study  is  to  be  funded  by  HEW  and  is  ex- 
pected to  focus  on  the  confidentiality 
of  PSRO  reports.  A  recent  court  deci- 
sion found  that  such  reports  must  be 
disclosed  by  HEW  imder  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (POIA).  The  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine's  report  is  due  in  Jan- 
uary 1981. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force 
has  contacted  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration informally  to  express  its  sup- 
port for  VA  efforts  to  protect  quality  as- 
surance program  documents.  The  Air 
Force  is  equally  concerned  with  protect- 
ing such  documents  which  are  gener- 
ated in  its  own  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram, since  the  Air  Force  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE REPORTS  CRIMINAL  CODE 
REFORM  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, by  a  vote  of  7  to  1,  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice,  which  I  chair,  sent  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  The  Criminal 
Code  Reform  Act  of  1980.  Today's  action 
follows  approximately  150  meetings  of 
the  subcommittee  in  th's  imdertaking.  I 
doubt  that  any  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  more  scrutinized  or  studied.  I  can- 
not adequately  express  the  admiration 
and  appreciation  I  hold  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  worked 
so  long  and  so  hard  on  this  project. 

Our  work  brings  to  fruition  the  effort 
started  over  a  decade  ago  when  the 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  urging  action 
on  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  fed- 
eral criminal  law.  In  that  message  he 
stated: 

A  nxmiber  of  our  criminal  laws  are  obso- 
lete. Many  are  Inconsistent  In  their  efforts 
to  make  the  penalty  fit  the  crime.  ...  We 
are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  precepts  of 
Justice,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  Our  criminal  code  should  be  worthy  of 
those  Ideals. 

In  response.  Congress  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  better  known  as  the 
Brown  Commission,  "to  make  recom- 
mendations for  revision  and  rec(xiiflca- 
tion  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States." 


The  legislation  we  have  reported  to- 
day brings  the  essential  elements  of 
clarity  and  conciseness  of  the  Federal 
criminal  code.  The  benefits  of  this  codi- 
fication to  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system  are  significant. 

CONSOLIDATION   AND   CLAKITICATION 

The  subcommittee  bill  assembles  all 
felony  offenses  in  erne  title  of  the  United 
States  Code,  making  the  jobs  of  prosecu- 
tors, defense  attorneys  and  judges 
easier.  More  significantly,  the  bill  makes 
Federal  criminal  laws  more  readily  un- 
derstandable by  c<xisolidating  and  up- 
dating overlapping  and  inconsistent  pro- 
visions. For  example,  the  bill  consoli- 
dates some  70  theft  provisions  in  exist- 
ing law,  into  1  basic  offense.  Ilie  over 
100  forgery  and  counterfeiting  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  are  consolidated 
into  2  basic  offenses. 

STATES    OP    MIMO 

Present  law  uses  more  than  70  differ- 
ent terms  to  define  the  "state  of  mind" 
necessary  for  conduct  to  be  criminal.  The 
same  term  is  often  defined  differently  in 
different  offenses.  The  subcommittee 
bill,  reflecting  the  recommendations  of 
both  the  Brown  Commission  and  the 
American  Law  Institute,  brings  order 
into  this  important  area  of  the  criminal 
law  by  replacing  the  70  different  "states 
of  mind"  with  4  clearly  defined  stand- 
ards of  culpability:  intentionaUy,  know- 
ingly, recklessly,  and  negligently.  This 
change  alone  is  a  major  contribution  to 
the  criminal  justice  system  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  community  and 
the  defendant. 

FEDERAL    XDRISDICTION 

In  dealing  with  the  matter  of  Federal 
jurisdiction,  the  subcommittee  carefully 
examined  the  substantiality  of  the  Fed- 
eral interest  involved  before  recom- 
mending any  intrusion  into  the  affairs 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Thus, 
under  the  subcommittee  bill,  there  is  no 
"piggyback"  Federal  jurisdiction.  In 
earlier  recodification  attempts,  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  piggyback  jurisdiction  was 
a  major  obstacle  to  completion  of  the 
recodification  project.  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion is  preserved  in  the  bill  in  those  areas 
of  special  Federal  concern  such  as  na- 
tional security  matters,  smuggling,  and 
counterfeiting. 

SUBSTANTIVE    OFFENSE    PROVISIONS ORGANTZEO 

CRIME 

The  subcommittee  bill  facilitates  the 
prosecution  of  organized  crime  activities. 
The  new  offense  of  "operating  a  racket- 
eering syndicate"  will  enable  prosecu- 
tors to  obtain  convictions  of  persons  who 
direct  large  criminal  syndicates.  The  bill 
also  expands  coverage  of  the  current 
loansharking  statute  by  making  it  a 
felony  to  loan  funds  at  exorbitant  inter- 
est rates  under  circumstances  indicative 
of  illegal  activity.  The  bill  also  addresses, 
in  a  more  complete  fashion  than  existing 
law,  the  laundering  of  money  from  or- 
ganized crime  activities.  Finally,  the  bill 
contains  a  new  offense  to  deal  with  the 
pervasive  and  serious  problem  of  coun- 
terfeited records,  tapes,  and  films. 

OFFICIAL   CORRUPTION 

The  subcommittee  bill,  in  addition  to 
existing  penalties  for  bribery  and  cor- 
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law.  The  bill  also  brings  fine  levels  up-to- 
date. 

Second.  Additional  information,  in- 
cluding a  statement  from  the  victim  of 
the  offense,  will  be  included  in  the  pre- 
sentence report  which  the  judge  uses  in 
sentencing.  A  sentencing  hearing  will  be 
required  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
solve factual  disputes  concerning  a 
sentence. 

Third.  Probation  is  recognized  as  a  pos- 
sible sentence  and  its  utility  is  high- 
lighted. Procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  probation,  and  for  the  modification  or 
revocation  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  sentence  or  probation,  are  set 
forth. 

Fourth.  The  availability  of  restitution 
to  the  victims  of  crime  is  expanded  by 
providing  a  separate  penalty  of  restitu- 
tion which  may  be  imposed  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other  penalty. 

Fifth.  The  present  parole  system  which 
was  comprehensively  revised  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1976  is  retained.  As  already 
noted,  the  subcommittee  bill  contains 
several  innovative  sentencing  features. 
The  impact  of  these  features  upon  the 
criminal  justice  system  cannot  be  as- 
sessed with  reasonable  certainty.  The 
present  parole  system  provides  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  on  the  new  system  and  will 
better  enable  us  to  assess  the  success  of 
these  new  provisions. 

This  important  legislation  was  possible 
only  because  of  a  strong  bipartisan  com- 
mitment to  revision  of  the  Federal  crim- 
inal laws.  Every  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  painstaking  drafting 
of  this  legislation.  They  are  each  to  be 
commended.  My  esteemed  colleague,  Tom 
Kindness,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, deserves  special  commendation. 
Without  his  tireless  devotion  to  this  task, 
his  cooperation  and  good  humor,  this  leg- 
islation would  not  have  been  possible.* 


SOVIET  UNION  MILITARY  STRONG- 
HOLD IN  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  American  people  have 
been  vividly  reminded  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  its  aggression  in  Afghanistan,  there 
is  a  real  need  to  focus  our  attention  on 
their  activities  in  our  own  backyard.  Just 
90  miles  off  our  coast,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  established  a  major  military  strong- 
hold on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Castro-led  Commu- 
nist government  on  that  island,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  tried  repeatedly  to  use 
Cuba  as  a  forward  strategic  base  against 
this  NaUon.  With  the  first  introduction 
of  Soviet  offensive  nuclear  weapons  in 
1962  until  the  discovery  of  a  Soviet  com- 
bat brigade,  the  Soviets  have  sought  to 
threaten  the  United  States  and  make  a 
mockery  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  addition  to  the  long-term  threat 
that  the  Soviet  buildup  in  Cuba  poses 
for  this  country,  the  more  immediate 
threat  to  our  security  lies  in  the  activ- 


ity of  the  strengthened  surrogate  forces 
of  Castro.  As  a  reward  for  action  in 
carrying  the  Soviet  banner  in  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America, 
the  Soviets  have  transformed  the  rag 
tag  forces  of  pre-Castro  Cuba  into  a 
modem  fighting  force.  With  modem 
weapons  and  extensive  training,  Castro 
now  has  under  his  control  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  standing  army  in 
Latin  America  next  to  Brazil. 

In  response  to  the  clear  and  present 
danger  this  presents  to  this  country.  Sen- 
ator Gordon  J.  Humphrey  has  intro- 
duced legislation.  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  42,  to  insure  that  the  detailed 
information  on  Cuban/Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  area  is  presented  to  Con- 
gress. The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
report  to  Congress:  First,  monthly  con- 
cerning the  military  capability  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba,  Cuban  troops,  and  Soviet 
assistance  to  Cuba,  and  second,  annually 
concerning  Soviet  military  assistance  to 
Cuba  and  the  military  capabilities  of 
Cuban  troops. 

In  the  last  2  years  alone,  we  have  seen 
the  introduction  into  Cuba  of  sophisti- 
cated Mig-23  fighter  bombers.  AN-26 
long  range  transport  aircraft.  Foxtrot 
attack  submarines,  expansion  of  the 
Cienf uegos  submarine  base  facilities  and 
airfield,  and  a  five  thousand  man  com- 
bat brigade.  These  actions,  when  com- 
bined with  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Cuban  subversion  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  demand 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress be  fully  informed  of  the  threats 
they  face  from  Havana  and  Moscow. 

I  fully  support  Senator  Humphrey's 
proposal  and  am  privileged  to  introduce 
a  companion  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  act  as  its  principal 
sponsor. 

H.  Con.  Bes.  297 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution  the  President 
should  prepare  and  transmit  at  intervals  of 
thirty  days  to  the  Congress  a  report  Identi- 
fying the  military  capabilities  and  deploy- 
ment of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  Cuba, 
together  with  his  appraisal  of  the  mission 
performed  by  such  personnel;  and 

(2)  at  intervals  of  one  year  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution  the  President 
should  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress  a   report   setting   forth — 

(A)  the  amount  and  nature  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  armed  forces  of  Cuba 
during  the  preceding  year;  and  * 

(B)  the  military  capabilities  of  such 
armed  forces. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President.^ 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
<Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  10.  1980.  I  missed  three 
rollcall  votes.  The  votes  are  as  follows: 
Rollcall  No.  125,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Con- 
gressional Resolution  285,  relating  to  the 
disappearance  of  persons  caused  by  the 
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abduction  and  clandestine  detention  of 
those  persons  by  foreign  governments  or 
international  terrorist  organizations. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
343  to  3. 1  was  paired  for  this  motion  and 
had  I  been  present,  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  126,  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  6702, 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  amend- 
ments. The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  338  to  5.  I  was  paired  for  this 
motion,  and  had  I  been  present,  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  127,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6152,  the  Product  Liability 
Risk  Retention  Act.  The  bill  passed  by 
a  vote  of  332  to  17. 1  was  paired  for  this 
bill  and  had  I  been  present,  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it.» 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  this  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Ratchford  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) ,  from  noon  until  2  p.m.. 
on  March  10, 1980. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffries)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Symms.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Petri,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  13. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffries)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LUJAN. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MiNETA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Ddcon. 

Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Ms.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Swift. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  GKjnzalez)  and  to 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Weaver. 


mentlng  instructions  contained  In  PMeral 
Procurement  Regulation  Part  1-17. 

For  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31. 
1979.  the  following  actions,  under  the  sub- 
ject Act.  are  reported  for  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1.  ACTIONS  APPROVES 

a.  Contractual  fairness — Correction  of 
mistakes 

(1)  Amount  requested:  $SX)07;  Amount 
approved:  $5,007. 

(2)  Amount  requested:  No  funds  Involved: 
Amount  approved:   No  funds  invdved.' 

2.  ACTIONS  DENHD 

a.  Special  management  consideration  and 
contractual  fairness-No  precise  basis  spe- 
cified 

(1)  Amount  requested:  Undetermined 
amount;  Amount  denied:  Undetermined 
amount.- 


the  re- 
include 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) .  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  12,  1980.  at  1  pjn. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1979.  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre.'ient- 
atives  submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

Department  of  Energt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  following  Infor- 
mation is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-804,   and   Imple- 


of 


b.    Contractual    fairness — Formalization 
informal  comjnitm.ent 
(1)   Amount    requested:    t7,86S;    Amount 
denied:  $7,865.' 
Sincerely. 

David  J.  Ball, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Procurement 
Management,  Procurement  and  Con- 
tracts, Management  Directorate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3745.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notice  that  the  President 
has  exempted  various  appropriations  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  pursuant  to 
section  714(d)  of  Public  Law  96-lM:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3746.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  March  1.  1980,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (4 
Doc.  No.  96-279);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3747.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor,  transmitting  copies  of  six  reports 
issued  by  his  office,  pursuant  to  section  455 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3748.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  to  revise  Federal  payments  for  paid 
lunches,  income  eligibility  standards,  and 
eligibility  for  the  special  milk  program;  to 
reduce  fraud  and  abuse  by  restricting  the 
eligibility  of  certain  service  institutions  to 
operate  the  summer  food  service  program  for 
children:  to  extend  the  authorisation  for 
the  special  supplemental  food  program,  state 
administrative  expense  funds,  the  nutrition 
education  and  training  program,  and  the  re- 
serve provision  of  food  service  equipment 
assistance:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3749.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department's  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  sections  IDS 
(a)(2)  and  121(f)  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovenunent  Opera- 
tions. 


'  Involved  inclusion  of  a  Progress  Pay- 
ments clause  in  the  contract. 

-  Special  management  consideration  ques- 
tions denied,  but  any  contractual  fairness 
questions  remaining  are  pending  before  the 
Contract  Adjustment  Board. 

'Denied  on  reconsideration  from  CT  1978. 
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eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  experiencing  in  managing 
and  using  its  information  and  computer  re- 
sources (CED-80-18.  March  10,  1980);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  the  Fall  of  NASA's  Sky- 
lab — the  Communications  Problem  (Rept. 
No.  96-818).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  604.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  Res.  602.  Resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  net  revenues  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  should  be  primarily  directed 
toward  solving  our  Nation's  energy  problem. 
(Rept.  No.  96-819).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  605.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
ptoints  of  order  against  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  H.R.  3919.  to  impose  a  windfall  profit 
tax  on  domestic  crude  oil.  (Rept.  No.  96-820). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xxn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 

H.R.  6762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DORNAN,  and  Mr.  Luncren)  : 

H.R.  6763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  as  amended, 
to  exempt  from  the  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  that  act  heavy  crude  oil  which  has 
a  weighted  average  gravity  of  25  degrees 
(API)  or  less,  and  to  exempt  such  crude  oil 
from  any  Federal  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Fowleb,  and 
Mr.  Ginn)  : 

H.R.  6764.  A  bill  to  protect  taxpayers'  pri- 
vacy regarding  third-party  recordkeepers 
sununoned  to  produce  records  of  taxpayers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  effective,  effi- 
cient enforcement  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice third-party  summons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6765.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  dam- 
age for  unauthorized  disclosures  of  tax  In- 
formation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H3.  6766.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  tax  information, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6767.  A  bill  to  insure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  Information  filed  by  individual  tax- 
payers with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
pursuant  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and. 
at  the  same  time,  to  insure  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  Federal  and  State  criminal  laws 
and  the  effective  administration  of  Justice; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  6768.  A  bill  to  reform  the  process  for 
the  selection  and  oversight  of  administrative 
law  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  6769.  A  bill  to  require  adjustments  In 
census  population  figures  for  aliens  in  the 
United  States  illegally  so  as  to  prevent  dis- 
tortions in  the  reapportionment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  legislative  appor- 
tionment and  districting  of  the  States,  and 
the  allocation  of  funds  under  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  6770.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    to   promulgate   regulations   for 
the  clean  and  sanitary  movement  of  animals: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
H.R.  6771.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  shall  only  per- 
form functions  relating  to  aviation  safety, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LOWRY: 
H.R.  6772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  each  individ- 
ual to  exclude  $600  of  Interest  on  savings 
and  to  deny  the  deduction  for  interest  paid 
or  incurred  with  respect  to  credit  extended 
through  the  use  of  any  credit  card;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  6773.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the   Georgia  O'Keeffe   National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   McCORMACK: 
H.R.  6774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of   the   Fair   Labor   Standards   Act   of    1938 
relating  to  the   harvesting  of  strawberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Ms.   MIKULSKI    (for   herself   and 
Mr.  Florio)  : 
H.R.  6775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  access  to  a  certi- 
fied   nurse-mldwlfe    without    prior    referral 
in  the  Federal  employee  health  benefits  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6776.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVin 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  Inclusion  of  services  rendered  by  a 
certified  nurse-mldwlfe  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
(for   himself   and   Mr.    McKinnet) 
(by  request)  : 
H.R.  6777.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,   to  extend   the   duration   of  such 
Council,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HR.  6778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  confiden- 
tial treatment  of  medical  peer  review  and 
quality  assurance  documents;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE; 
H.R.  6779.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  older  Americans  in  recognition  of 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging  to  take 
place   in   1982;    to  the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.    SEBELIUS    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Abdnor,    Mrs.    Smfth    of   Nebraska, 
Mr.    FiNDLEY,    Mr.     Berettter.    Mr. 
WHrrTAKER.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.     Stmms.     Mr.     Wampler.     Mr. 
Stanceland,      Mr.      Coleman,      Mr. 
GuYER,  and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana) : 
H.R.  6780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  land  diver- 
sion payment  program,  applicable  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    SNYDER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.   Taylor,   Mr.   Stange- 
LAND,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Holland, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  6781.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  charge  Interest  at  a  rate  which  is  greater 
than  10  percent  per  annum  on  loans  exceed- 
ing  $300,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen  and  Mr.  Rhodes) 
H.R.  6782.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  venue  in  the  district  courts  and  the  courts 
of  appeals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  6783.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative   for 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  6784.  A  bill   to  direct   the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  acquire  a  leasehold  interest 
In  certain  land  in  Balboa  Park.  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  as    site  for  a  new  naval  medical  cen- 
ter in  rettim  for  the  conveyance  to  the  city 
of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  of  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
In  such  park  presently  owned  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   BRINKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BARNARD,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Jenkins,     Mr.     LrvrrAS,     and     Mr. 
Matris)  : 
H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginlng  July  20,  1980,  as  "Nation- 
al Environmental  Health  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  509.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the   week    beginning   June    1,    1980,   as 
"National  Garden  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pep- 
pek,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Botiton)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   296.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
1980   automatic  increase   in  social  security 
benefits  which  is  provided  for  under  existing 
law  should  be  allowed  to  occur  as  scheduled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.   Con.   Res.   297.   Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  presence  of  Soviet  military 
personnel  in  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself.  Mr.  De- 
vine,  Mr.  PoBSYTHE,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Kramer,     Mr.      Michel,     and     Mr. 
Shvster)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  opposi- 
tion to  wage  and  price  controls:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  adopt  a  mone- 
tary policy  to  reduce  interest  rates  to  rea- 
sonable levels;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STARK     (for    himself,    Mr. 

BONKER,  Mr.  BXODHEAO,  Mr.  CONTESS, 

Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Ed- 
gar, Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Prttchahd, 
and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.  Res.  603.  Resolution  urging  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  human  rights  situation  In  Taiwan 
before  further  military  sales  or  assistance  Is 
provided   to  the  Taiwanese  authorities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

370.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative 
to  calling  for  a  public  bearing  on  the  issue 
of  the  affect  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  or 
fungicide  on  agricultural  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

371.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  bordering  Apra  Harbor  to 
the  Government  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

372.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  relative 
to  supporting  a  l>oycott  of  the  1980  Sum- 
mer Olympic  Games  in  Moscow  and  urging 
the  establishment  of  alternatives  to  the 
Summer  Games:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

373.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  enacting  enabling  legislation  for  the  af- 
fectuatlon  of  the  recently  negotiated  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LOWRY: 

H.R.  6785.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Stephen 
Dyer;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zhang 
Zongyang,  his  wife  Huang  Yugln,  and  their 
children  Zhang  Ying  and  Zhang  Chun;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Christopher  M.  Major;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  809:  Mr.  FUBm,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Long  of  Blary- 
land,  Mr.  Mokpby  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Oberstab. 
Mr.  ScHETTER,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  1053:  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  BowKN.  and  Mr. 
Barnes. 

HJl.  1539:  Mr.  Oramm. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Sebelius  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2812:  Mr.  Andesson  of  California. 

H.R.  4677:  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Hageoosh, 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr.  MARTor. 

H.R.  5499:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  db 
LA  Garza. 

H.R.  5772 :  Mr.  Conyers. 

HJi.  6008:  Mr.  Ertel. 

H.R.  6070 :  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.B.  6242:  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Litincston, 
and  Mr.  AcCoin. 

H.R.  6421:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ledger,  Mr. 
WRTTEHURST,  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr.  Hiigres,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Be- 
dell, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hansem. 
Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  6429:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Lederer.  Mr.  FisR.  Mr.  McDonald,  tir. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  HiNsoN,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  Mr.  HiLLis,  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  CoRRAOA,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Burgenoi. 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  McCloey.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Pikdley,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Cavanaugb. 

H.R.  6587:  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUinols.  BIr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Mttcbell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr. 
Jeffords. 

H.R.  6725 :  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Stenholm,  and 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
H.J.  Res.  61:   Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Danne- 

MEYER. 

H.J.  Res.  139 :  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Whir. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275 :  Mr.  Yoirwc  of  Alaata,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.  Res.  525:  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Lkath  of 
Texas. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

297.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Mimlcipal  Assembly  of  Carolina.  Puerto  Rico, 
relative  to  supporting  the  position  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  of  not  partici- 
pating in  the  1980  Summer  Olympics  In  Mos- 
cow;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

298.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Neuman. 
Falrlight,  Australia,  and  others,  relative  to 
chemical  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  which  went 
into  effect  for  the  United  States  in 
1965  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  88-131  (77  Stat.  194). 

Our  early  navigational  regulations 
governing  the  lighting  and  movement 
of  vessels  operating  on  our  inland  wa- 
terways likewise  developed  as  a  result 
of  international  efforts  during  the  late 
1800's.  In  1890,  1895,  and  again  in 
1897,  various  enactments  provided  for 
"special  rules  duly  made  by  local  au- 
thority, relating  to  the  navigation  of 
any  harbors,  rivers,  or  inland  water." 
The  need  to  promulgate  such  special 
rules  was  recognized  by  the  major 
maritime  nations  at  the  International 
Marine  Conference  of  1869,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  develop  naviga- 
tional regulations  for  preventing  colli- 
sions on  the  high  seas. 

In  order  to  prevent  collisions,  tne 
maritime  nations  of  the  world,  while 
continuing  over  the  years  to  agree  on 
rules  to  be  followed  by  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  have  also  agreed  on  allow- 
ing for  the  application  of  local  or  .spe- 
cial rules  to  the  internal  waters  of  a 
nation.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  authority  and  has  had  an 
inland  navigational  statutory  and  reg- 
ulatory scheme  in  place  since  before 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Under  the  existing  scheme,  there  are 
three  distinct  sets  of  statutory  rules 
that  govern  the  navigation  of  vessels 
on  the  inland  waters.  Great  Lakes,  and 
western  rivers  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  these  statutory  rules,  there 
are  three  more  sets  of  regulatory  rules 
called  pilot  rules.  For  motorboats— 
those  vessels  that  are  not  more  than 
65  feet  in  length,  special  statutory  re- 
quirements are  part  of  the  1940  Mo- 
torboat  Act. 

While  these  seven  sets  of  rules  are 
alike  in  many  respects,  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences  between  them 
that  tend  to  generate  confusion  among 
mariners.  Superimposed  upon  these 
rules,  we  also  have  the  international 
regulatioas  found  in  Colregs  72.  Unifi- 
cation of  the  rules  and  regulations 
into  a  single  system  should  reduce  the 
potential  for  confusion  and  the  danger 
of  collision. 

H.R.  6671  will  establish  a  unified 
system  of  local  or  special  rules  applica- 
ble to  our  internal  waters,  as  consist- 
ent as  possible  with  the  international 
system  of  navigational  rules.  Adoption 
of  these  rules  will  increase  the  naviga- 
tional safety  and  the  related  environ- 
mental safety  of  the  many  inland  wa- 
terway systems  of  our  great  Nation.  I, 
therefore,  hope  this  important  legisla- 
tion will  receive  early  consideration  by 
the  Congref.s  ♦ 


J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  HICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  death,  last  Saturday,  of  our  friend 
and  former  colleague,  Hon.  J.  Irving 
Whalley. 

His  former  staff  member,  Mr.  Jack 
DeShay.  recently  called  to  inform  me 
of  this  sad  news,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  thoughtf ulness. 

In  1960  when  Irv  Whalley  was  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
represent  Pennsylvania's  old  12th 
Congressional  District,  he  brought 
with  him  a  wealth  of  experience  that 
served  the  Nation  and  his  constituents 
well.  Already  familiar  with  the  legisla- 
tive process  after  10  years  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  know- 
ing the  value  of  a  taxpayer's  do'Iar 
from  35  years  as  a  successful  business- 
man, Irv  quickly  became  a  valuable 
part  of  this  great  body. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Irv  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
where  he  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  His 
dedication  to  his  work  and  his  skill 
contributed  greatly  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  peoples  and  problems 
of  that  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Whalley 
was  a  great  public  servant  in  the  finest 
sense  of  that  term.  Our  Nation  was 
fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
talent  and  energy  during  the  12  years 
he  served  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Ruth,  their  two  chil- 
dren, and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  in  this  time  of  loss.« 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MILITARY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
long  last  the  press,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  are  waking  up  to 
the  manpower  crisis  besetting  our  IJa- 
tion's  military  force.  As  we  focu.s  at- 
tention in  the  weeks  ahead  on  regis- 
tration and  the  draft,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  an  equally  important  problem 
of  retaining  highly  qualified  personnel 
who  are  currently  leaving  the  services 
in  droves. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter. 
addressed  to .  the  San  Diego  news 
media,  written  by  a  group  of  service 
men  and  women  stationed  at  Miramar 
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Naval  Air  Station.  It  succintly  pre- 
sents the  case.  While  there  are  a  few 
inaccuracies,  such  as  the  reference  to 
the  maximum  severance  pay  available 
to  officers,  the  basic  message  comes 
through  loud  and  clear  and  I  com- 
mend this  letter  to  my  colleagues" 
careful  attention  and  study. 

The  letter  follows: 

Februart  12.  1980. 
To:  San  Diego  Union  Newspaper,  Channel  8 
KFMB.  Channel  10  KGTV,  and  Chan- 
nel 39  KCST. 
From:  Men  and  Women  in  the  Military. 
Attention:  Staff,  newsreporters,  publishtrs. 
editors  and  members  of  the  news. 

De.*r  Sirs:  1  am  writing  this  report  in  re- 
sponse to  comments  I  have  heard  on  your 
neusprograms  and  read  In  the  newspaper 
concerning  the  draft  and  the  military  and  to 
enlighten  everyone  who  has  questions  con- 
cerning our  nations  military. 

This  report  will  not  be  one  military  mans 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  people 
based  in  one  of  the  largest  Naval  Air  sta- 
tions on  the  west  coast,  Miramar. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  article  taken  from 
the  San  Diego  Union  dated.  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 10.  1980,  that  will. help  support  our 
views  of  how  bad  this  country's  military  is 
in. 

I  am  very  interested  In  the  news  and  I  feel 
I'm  very  up  on  the  news.  So  I  have  made 
some  very  Interesting  deductions.  The 
recent  inter\1ews  we  have  all  noticed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  draft  have  been  from  "civilians" 
and  college  students.  Not  one  opinion  has 
been  asked  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
There  are  a  few  items  of  Interest  that  we 
would  just  love  to  see  exploited  and  aired  to 
the  public  and  to  those  who  feel  we  in  the 
military  have  got  It  so  "good"  and  are  so 
"secure." 

First  of  all.  the  two  main  problems  in  the 
military  are,  wages  and  personnel.  That 
takes  care  of  about  80%  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture, doesn't  It? 

As  far  as  personnel  goes  In  the  military, 
there  is  a  very  shocking  story  l)ehind  that 
word,  and  to  put  it  blimtly,  we  are  rapidly 
running  out.  Personnel  are  bailing  out  of 
the  Navy.  Marines,  Air  Force  and  Army 
faster  than  we  can  replenish  them.  To  give 
you  an  example  on  a  small  level,  in  my 
squadron  alone,  we  lost  12  experienced  men 
that  were  E-fl  and  E-7  supervisors  and 
gained  one.  We  lost  7  each  E-5  crew  leaders 
and  gained  two,  we  lost  3  E-1  untrained  non 
supervisor  crew  meml)ers  and  gained  7.  That 
in  itself  should  tell  you  something.  The 
talent  is  being  lost.  The  untrained  E-1  per- 
sonnel cannot  fix  our  sophisticated  air- 
planes or  maintain  the  ships  we  have  now  if 
he  doesn't  have  the  supervisors  to  train' 
him. 

Basically  the  level  of  people  who  are  left 
in  the  Navy  and  armed  forces  are  of  two  cat- 
egories: Those  who  are  now  Joining,  which 
isn't  many  and  those  who  are  committed  to 
retirement  benefits  which  has  deteriorated 
to  the  point  of  the  latter  giving  it  up  and 
getting  out.  In  other  words,  the  young  and 
the  old,  if  you  will.  B^rerything  in  between  is 
non  existent.  A  man  Joins  the  Navy  at  about 
18-19  years  old  does  his  4  year  hitch,  finds 
out  the  reality  of  the  military  and  finds  out 
there  is  nothing  in  It  for  him  and  bails  out. 
The  4%  that  goes  on  will  usually  reenlist  for 
4-6  more  years  and  now  have  8-10  years  in, 
get  totally  fed  up  with  it  and  realize  things 
and  promises  that  were  in  the  wind  never 
will  happen  and  they  too  bail  out.  That  will 
leave  about  1  to  1  Vt  percent  to  go  on  to  stick 
it  out  for  20  years.  But  now  even  a  large  ma- 
jority of  these  individuals  are  getting  out. 
That  doesn't  leave  a  whole  lot  of  people  to 
man  this  country.  The  average  individual 
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will  retire  «1th  an  income  of  about  $500  to 
(600  a  month. 

A  lot  of  money  you  say?  Try  paying  for  a 
house  in  San  Diego  on  that  retirement.  Its 
twice  as  hard  to  try  to  find  a  job  at  40  yrs 
old  to  make  up  for  the  rest  of  the  cost  of 
living.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the 
military  man  is  in  hurry  to  get  out. 

How  would  you  like  to  pack  up  and  leave 
your  family  to  sail  overseas  for  6-8  mo.  out 
of  the  year?  Come  back  to  see  your  kids 
almost  a  year  older?  That's  a  long  time  to 
ask  a  man  to  be  away  from  his  family.  Its 
called  mental  strain.  How  would  you  like  to 
"defend"  yoiir  country  on  a  5000  man  carri- 
er for  7-8  months,  and  live  in  a  sleeping 
compartment  housing  60-65  men,  stuffed  in 
like  sardines.  Try  taking  a  shower  during 
the  cruise  when  there  Is  fresh  water  availa- 
ble. Try  standing  in  line  to  eat  for  45  min.  to 
an  hour  in  a  cockroach  infested  galley.  Try 
working  for  12-16  hours  a  day  and  I'm  not 
talking  of  getting  paid  for  overtime:  the  pay 
stays  the  same.  Try  putting  in  those  hours  7 
days  a  week— That's  a  few  of  the  hardships 
encountered  during  a  cruise.  Still  think  its  a 
good  deal.  If  you  think  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, we  "challenge"  you  to  find  out  for 
yourself.  Ask  any  of  us  what  we  think  of  the 
military  and  why  we  are  bailing  out.  See  if 
we  are  trying  to  sell  you  "sea  stories".  Get 
to  the  root  of  the  problems. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  and  read  some  of 
the  interviews  that  have  taken  place  at  Mir- 
amar. Somehow  you  reporters  always  seem 
to  find  the  sharpest  looking  officer  that 
works  directly  for  the  base  Captain,  who 
doesn't  have  the  nerve  or  doesn't  dare  tell  It 
like  It  is.  In  case  you  didn't  know  it,  there 
are  two  types  or  categories  of  military  men 
and  women.  There  are  Officers  and  Enlist- 
ed. You  always  seem  to  get  the  Officers 
side.  It  is  the  Enlisted  side  that  never  gets 
aired.  That  is  where  the  problems  lie.  Sure 
the  Officer  looks  at  the  military  from  a  dif- 
ferent point,  but  even  they  have  their  prob- 
lems such  as  trying  to  fill  the  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  pilots  leaving  the  military  to 
fly  for  civilian  airlines.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferences between  Officers  and  Enlisted  per- 
sonnel that  throw  fire  into  the  pit.  When  an 
Enlisted  man  decides  after  a  long  career  in 
the  Navy  to  get  out  he  gets  one  of  the  most 
unfair  deals  this  country  can  offer.  If  he 
does  not  sUy  for  the  fuU  20  yrs,  he  gets  a 
piece  of  paper,  a  pat  on  the  l>ack  and  a  hand 
shake.  'Thafs  it."  When  an  Officer  gets  out. 
even  if  its  for  only  8  or  10  yrs.  he  gets  Ms 
commission  of  about  $30,000  depending  on 
rank  at  his  time  of  retirement.  Such  a  deal 
for  the  Enlisted  man.  That's  the  Govern- 
ment's way  of  saying  thanks!  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  these  problems 
have  been  around  for  a  long  time.  I've  heard 
It  so  many  times  about  what  a  good  deal  we 
military  people  have.  If  its  such  a  good  deal, 
tell  me  why  so  many  people  are  getting  out 
and  why  so  many  of  our  brave  college  stu- 
dents are  willing  to  run  to  Canada  Just  to 
stay  out?  Amazingi  isn't  it?  Here's  one  for 
you.  In  a  base  newspaper  I  read  the  other 
day,  an  article  on  cost  of  living  really 
grabbed  me  the  wrot«  way.  It  read.  "San 
Diego  is  a  nice  place  to  live  but  unfortunate- 
ly too  expensive  for  the  military  men  and 
women.  Check  with  your  Career  Counselor 
to  see  if  you  qualify  for  food  stamps."  Now 
that  Just  hit  me  the  wrong  way.  That's 
down  right  degrading. 

Let's  talk  wages,  that's  what  the  number 
one  problem  with  our  military  is. 

Let's  face  it  guys.  "Money  Talks."  If  a 
man  can  get  trained  in  the  Navy  and  do  his 
enlistment  for  4  years,  why  on  earth  would 
he  want  to  stay  in  when  he  can  apply  at 
Lockheed.  Ryan.  General  Dynamics,  lind- 
berg.  etc.  and  make  three  times  the  wages 
he  would  if  he  stayed  In  and  not  put  up 
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with  all  the  tussles.  The  large  companies 
are  not  dumb  either.  Here  is  how  they  work. 
They  find  out  a  man  or  woman  is  dose  to 
getting  out  of  the  Navy.  They  also  find  out 
the  Navy  trained  him.  made  him  a  supervi- 
sor, made  him  a  highly  qualified  inspector, 
taught  him  discipline,  gave  him  experience 
in  their  field,  taught  him  to  use  sophisticat- 
ed equipment  and  work  on  sophisticated  air- 
craft. What  more  does  the  company  need  to 
do  but  hire  the  individuaL  That's  their 
motto,  let  the  military  train  him  and  we 
hire  them  and  give  them  a  paycheck  that 
they  can't  refuse.  Pretty  smart  if  you  ask 
me.  So  now  tell  me  why  shouldn't  the  Indi- 
vidual get  out?  What  is  there  left  to  hang 
onto  by  sta>'ing  In? 

In  the  last  3  years  our  President  or  Com- 
numder  in  Chief  has  been  so  generous  to 
give  us  a  5.0  percent.  5.5  percent  and  7.5  per- 
cent cost  of  living  increase.  That's  some- 
thiitg  considering  the  years  we  got  no  cost 
of  living  raise.  What  was  overlooked  is  the 
cost  of  living  increase  «'as  over  double  that 
percent  each  year.  I  honestly  feel  It's  time 
somebody  did  a  lot  of  probing  into  our  mili- 
tary and  the  issues  that  are  never  spoken  of 
and  let  the  public  hear  it  like  it  is.  Money 
and  equal  wages  is  the  bottom  Une.  These 
men  and  women  have  got  families  to  sup- 
port and  they  sure  aren't  going  to  accom- 
plish it  by  staying  in  the  military. 

In  closing  I  have  one  thing  to  say  along 
with  the  hundred  other  thLngs  I've  said.  100 
plus  days  ago  everyone,  especially  college 
students,  were  quoted  as  saying.  "Hell  yes. 
I'll  help  go  over  to  Iran  and  get  our  hos- 
tages back."  But  now  as  the  reality  of  the 
draft  and  Russia  are  breathing  down  our 
backs,  where  are  all  these  brave  Individuals 
now?  Are  they  that  willing  to  turn  there 
backs  on  the  hostages  and  their  country? 
Lot  of  good  a  college  education  Is  going  to 
do  when  we're  staring  at  a  Russian  fleet  off 
our  coast  with  no  one  willing  to  defend 
against  them. 

I  have  one  question  for  all  of  our  college 
students;  If  our  military  people,  who  were 
men  and  women  enough  to  serve,  are  now 
bailing  out  at  an  alarming  rate  and  the  stu- 
dents feel  they  shouldn't  have  to  serve  their 
country  and  be  exempt  from  the  draft,  and 
If  the  remainder  of  our  brave  college  stu- 
dents are  willing  to  turn  and  run  to  Canada. 
Just  who  in  the  "hell"  is  going  to  defend  our 
country? 

Wake  up  America!!! 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

The  Men  and  Women  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

—Name  and  address  withheld  by  request.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  JIMMY  LEA. 
CHIEF  CLERK.  OFFICE  OF  OFPI 
CIAL  REPORTERS  OP  DEBATES. 
AFTER  25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  UASSACmrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Sr«^aker,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  colleagues  of 
Jhnmy  Lea  are  having  a  retirement  re- 
ception for  him  today  In  the  Capitol.  I 
can  think  of  no  House  staffer  who  de- 
serves it  more. 
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HON.  PAFRIOA  SCHROEDER 
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To  Gt  r  CrrizQt-SoLDiERS 

LcJKndes  P.  Stephens) 
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sources  as  well.  Two  University  of  Michigan 
researchers  recently  reported  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  17.000  high  school  seniors 
in  their  1979  survey  thought  that  mUitary 
service  w,->s  a  desirable  form  of  work.  Among 
those  who  did  anticipate  enlisting,  more 
were  inclined  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserves  than  in  the  other  five  services. 
Military  service  is  used  to  prepare  for  civil- 
ian life,  and  the  Reserve  components  appar- 
ently provide  benefits  that  are  compatible 
with  longer-iange  civilian  goals.  Those  who 
join  the  Guard  or  Reserves  do  so  because  of 
additional  income,  social  ties,  variety  from 
civilian  life,  opportunities  to  learn  new 
skills,  promotion  possibilities,  and  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Unfortunately,  initial  enlistment  motiva- 
tions seldom  l>ecome  the  gratifications  of 
serving  in  the  Guard  or  Reserves.  Tradition- 
al economic  incentives  don't  make  good 
copy  for  Army  advertising  campaigns  In- 
tended to  encourage  enlistment  or  re-enlist- 
ment because  miliUry  pay  scales  are  signifi- 
cantly behind  civilian  private-sector  wages. 
Prospecte  don't  depend  as  much  on  the 
news-media  advertisements  in  making  en- 
listment decisions  as  they  do  on  friends  in 
the  Guard  or  Reserves,  and  too  many  of 
these  friends  are  dissatisfied. 

These  citizen-soldiers  leave  because  of 
poor  training,  poor  leadership,  interference 
with  personal  and  business  activities,  inef- 
fective command  information  programs. 

Despite  the  negative  findings  of  these  mo- 
tivation studies,  there  are  .ome  outstanding 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  that  are  ready  and 
well-qualified  for  combat. 

Too  much  research  attention  may  have 
been  given  to  determining  what  incentive 
packages  "sell"  military  service  the  best 
(variable  terms  of  enlistment,  enlistment 
and  re-enlistment  bonuses,  tax  deductions, 
educational  assistance).  Policy  choices  made 
on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  research  may 
have  fostered  the  notion  that  military  serv- 
ice is  just  another  occupation. 

The  few  significant  studies  of  why  reserv- 
ists stay  in  the  program  indicate  that  reten- 
tion is  strongly  correlated  with  meaningful 
training,  respect  for  other  soldiers  and  re- 
spect for  organization.  Never  mind  that  eco- 
nomic incentives  may  be  necessary  condi- 
tions for  recruiting  citizens  into  the  profes- 
sion of  arms;  a  respect  for  and  belief  in  tra- 
ditional military  values  may  be  sufficient 
conditions  for  making  and  retaining  sol- 
diers. 

Future  evaluation  research  on  manpower- 
procurement  and  retention  problems  should 
focus  on  lessorjs  learned  from  successful 
military  organizations  that  hinge  on  tradi- 
tional military  values  (discipline,  esprit  de 
corps,  personal  sacrifice,  etc.). 

We  should  not  give  up  on  the  all-volun- 
teer force  until  policy  makers  have  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  evidence  on  what 
makes  the  best  of  our  military  organizations 
successful— t>oth  active  and  reserve  compo- 
nent commands. 

(Lowndes  F.  Stephens,  an  Army  Reserve 
officer  and  professor  o;  journalism  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  consul- 
tant to  several  Defense  Department  agen- 
cies.)* 
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sional  District  that  truly  exemplifies 
America's  pride  in  commimity  endeav- 
ors. 

This  week,  on  Saturday,  March  15, 
1980,  the  residents  of  Port  Washing- 
ton, N.Y..  will  salute  one  of  its  finest 
traditions,  the  Port  Washington  High 
School  Band,  whose  members,  togeth- 
er with  more  than  60  alumni,  will  per- 
form a  special  50th  anniversary  con- 
cert. 

This  event  will  mark  both  a  half  cen- 
tury of  Port  Washington's  students* 
proficiency  and  a  community  commit- 
ment to  excellence.  Over  the  years, 
the  Port  Washington  schools  have  dili- 
gently emphasized  the  importance  of 
musical  activities— choral  groups,  or- 
chestra, band,  theater— as  vital  compo- 
nents of  an  all-around  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  high  school  band,  in  particular, 
has  enjoyed  a  long  history  of  success, 
having  participated  in  numerous  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  festivals, 
almost  always  winning  top  honors. 
Founded  in  1931,  the  band  for  the  past 
12  years  has  been  under  the  most  able 
direction  of  William  Pish,  conductor. 

The  band  has  performed  concert 
tours  all  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
from  Toronto,  Quebec,  and  Montreal 
to  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
and  our  Nation's  Capital.  Locally,  in 
the  New  York  area,  the  band  has  per- 
formed at  the  World's  Pair,  the  Polo 
Grounds,  Jones  Beach,  Madi-son 
Square  Garden,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  at  numerous  pa- 
rades down  Manhattan's  famed  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  band  won  top  honors  in  a 
performance  competition  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  town  of  North 
Hempstead's  bicentennial  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  join  in  Port 
Washington's  community  tribute  to 
these  fine  young  musicians  and  to  the 
alumni  who  have  returned  home  to 
share  in  a  well-deserved  honor.* 


SALUTE  TO  THE  SAN  GABRIEL 
VALLEY  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSaOT 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 


WINNING  WAYS 


mi  tivational  studies  on  why 
Jpin  the  Guard  or  Reserves 
or  sponsored  by  De- 
agencies  in  the  last  three 
that  youth  are  general- 
in  military  service.  Sup- 
comes  from  independent 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 
•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
celebration  within  my  Sixth,  Congres- 


•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribime,  one  of  the  major  newspapers 
in  my  district,  is  celebrating  its  silver 
annivefsary.  On  Friday,  March  21,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  cities 
of  the  area  are  joining  together  to 
honor  the  founders  and  the  present 
owners  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Daily  Tribune  for  25  years  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  communities  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  Tribime.  whose  motto  is  dedica- 
tion "to  the  enlightenment  of  man, 
the  furtherance  of  a  free  society,  the 
continuance  of  private  enterprise,  and 
to  honest,  open  and  limited  govern- 
ment." It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share 
some  of  the  history  of  this  fine  paper 
with  my  colleagues. 
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In  1946.  three  men  in  the  publishing 
business  had  a  vision  of  developing  a 
newspaper  to  cover  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing San  Gabriel  Valley  that  comprises 
most  of  the  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. A.  G.  Miller,  Carl  P.  Miller,  and 
Corwin  C.  Hoffland  joined  together  in 
1946,  by  1947  they  incorporated  and 
by  1955  the  daily  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune  was  born. 

They  started  by  incorporating  five 
newspapers  giving  semi  weekly  service 
to  the  valley.  The  five  weeklies  and 
their  editors  were:  Covina  Argus-Citi- 
zen edited  by  Eddie  Faunce;  West 
Covina  Tribune,  Leonard  Kreidt;  Bald- 
win Park  Tribune  (Sundays)  and  Bul- 
letin, Maurice  Compton;  and  the 
Valley  Tribune  serving  West  Covina 
and  Covina  on  Sundays,  Tom  Ratcliff. 

The  Baldwin  Park  Bulletin  was  soon 
purchased  from  Charles  Heacock. 
Other  weeklies  such  as  the  El  Monte 
Press  and  South  Valley  News  were 
also  added. 

In  March  1955  two  of  the  weeklies 
were  consolidated  to  form  the  San  Ga- 
briel Valley  Daily  Tribune.  Under  the 
editorship  of  Tom  Ratcliff  southern 
California's  newest  daily  soared  to  a 
circulation  of  15.000  within  1  year. 
Howard  Seelye  and  Maurice  Compton 
followed  In  the  editor's  chair.  The 
Tribune  continued  to  add  more  than 
4.000  readers  a  year  to  its  circulation 
figures.  By  1960  it  had  a  45,000  net- 
paid  circulation. 

In  1960  the  Millers  and  Hoffland 
sold  the  newspaper  to  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  Inc.,  an  Ohio  news- 
paper firm.  William  David  Bell  became 
the  executive  editor  and  Bud  Volzer 
the  managing  editor.  Maurice  Comp- 
ton became  editorial  page  editor. 

By  1965  the  Tribune  editorial  de- 
partment had  grown  from  12  to  50  and 
Richard  E.  Tracy  became  one  of  the 
youngest  editors  in  Tribune  history. 
Circulation  soon  hit  the  93.000  mark. 

The  Thompson  newspaper  chain 
bought  out  the  Brush-Moore  newspa- 
per in  1968.  F.  Al  Totter,  who  was 
named  classified  ad  manager  shortly 
before  the  daily  newspaper  was  estab- 
lished and  later  business  manager  and 
vice  president,  l>ecame  the  publisher. 

As  circulation  continued  to  soar, 
plans  were  drawn  to  make  The  Trib- 
une one  of  the  Nation's  most  complete 
and  modern  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  A  $6.2-million  expansion  and 
renovation  program  was  launched.  It 
was  completed  March  25,  1974  when 
the  Tribune  moved  into  one  of  the 
most  modem  newspaper  offices  at 
1210  North  Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West 
Covina. 

With  this  move  the  Tribune  became 
one  of  the  leaders  In  newspaper  com- 
puter technology.  The  Tribune  went 
from  hot  type  and  a  small  rotary  press 
to  cold  type,  scanner,  computer  com- 
position, plastic  plates,  and  a  Goss 
Headliner  rotary  press. 

The  newspaper's  cold  type  reproduc- 
tion process  was  designed  by  System 
Development  Corp.  of  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.  The  system  included  two  Com- 
ipuScan  I70's.  two  Hewlett-Packard 
computers  and  two  Linotron  505TC's. 
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stories  that  used  to  pass  from 
human  hand  to  human  hand  with  pos- 
sibility of  error  all  along  the  way  are 
now  set  by  computers  with  an  accura- 
cy of  999  out  of  1,000. 

Continuing  to  offer  its  readers  one 
of  the  most  complete  newspapers  in 
southern  California  the  present  edi- 
tors are:  Fred  Downing,  managing 
editor:  Bob  Crowe,  assistant  managing 
editor;  Maurice  Compton,  editorial 
page  editor:  Bob  Evans,  city  editor: 
Bob  Copperstone,  assistant  city  editor: 
Barbara  Tarshes,  Living  Today  section 
editor:  Bruce  Denning,  real  estate  and 
Express  editor.  Joe  Smilor,  entertain- 
ment editor;  Wayne  Monroe,  sports 
editor:  Bob  Boden,  news  editor:  and 
Bill  Freeman,  community  editor. 

Other  department  heads  include: 
Bill  Greding,  production  manager: 
Charles  Rathbun.  advertising  director; 
Curt  Hunt,  national  advertising  man- 
ager, and  Lou  De  Cesare,  circulation 
manager. 

When  the  fourth  estate  is  under 
attack  from  so  many  fronts  through- 
out the  world,  it  is  worthwhile  to  take 
time  out  to  salute  the  employees  and 
the  management  of  the  Tribune  for 
providing  such  a  good  product  for  the 
residents  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Al 
Totter  and  his  staff  as  they  are  hon- 
ored on  the  25th  anniverary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Tribune.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGIA 
O'KEEFFE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  National  Historic  Site  near 
Abiquiu,  N.  Mex.  Because  of  Miss 
O'Keeffe's  great  generosity  in  offering 
the  United  States  her  home,  we  as  a 
nation  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire an  invaluable  cultural  asset,  and 
I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  will  express 
our  appreciation  through  support  for 
this  legislation. 

Now  93  years  of  age.  Miss  O'Keeffe 
began  her  career  as  a  painter  in  the 
East.  Some  of  her  first  paintings  in- 
clude images  of  urban  Ufe.  conveying 
the  mood  and  spirit  of  the  city,  but 
when  she  left  for  the  West  and  settled 
in  New  Mexico,  her  choice  of  subjects 
changed.  Scenes  of  the  countryside 
near  Abiquiu  are  vibrantly  colored 
images,  reflecting  a  great  intensity  of 
spirit.  Neither  totally  abstract  nor  rep- 
resentational, her  work  blends  the  two 
art  forms  to  provide  the  viewer  with  a 
passionate  quality  that  transcends  her 
choice  of  subjects. 

tier  nome  near  AOiquiu  reflects  both 
her  spirit  and  her  lifestyle,  possessing 
a  high  degree  of  structural  integrity, 
having  been  buili  to  her  high  stand- 
ards. Surrounded  by  high  walls  and 
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thick  hedges,  it  has  provided  the 
spiritual  solace  and  creative  inspira- 
tion she  sought  in  her  relocation  to 
New  Mexico,  and  it  viU  provide  us 
with  a  penetrating  insight  into  her 
perspectives  and  techniques. 

The  existing  twimdaries  of  the  3- 
acre  complex  appear  to  be  adequate 
for  the  continuance  of  the  site's  pro- 
tection. Management  and  operation 
costs  for  it  are  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately $160,000  the  first  year  up  to 
about  $170,000  the  fifth  year  and  each 
year  after  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  O'Keeffe  is  pre- 
senting us  with  the  chance  to  expand 
our  cultural  resources  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  established  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  properties 
associated  importantly  with  the  lives 
of  persons  nationally  significant  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
welcome  this  chance.  Thank  you.* 


MARION'S  WDIF  NAMED 
STATION  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  27,  1975,  a  new  broadcast 
station  went  on  the  air  in  Marion, 
Ohio,  which  is  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District. 

Today,  5  years  later.  WDIF  radio 
has  been  named  "Station  of  the  Year" 
for  1979  in  its  format-market  size  cate- 
gory by  Billboard  magazine.  In  doing 
so,  the  station  was  judged  tops  among 
approximately  300  other  stations  of 
similar  market  size  and  format  from 
across  the  Nation  who  were  considered 
in  the  competition.  To  reach  the  top 
in  a  field  as  competitive  as  modem 
broadcasting  is  often  a  long,  hard 
road.  For  a  station  to  attain  the  rank 
in  just  5  years,  as  has  WDIF,  is  little 
short  of  amazing,  even  though  the  sta- 
tion has  had  other  awards  in  its  short 
and  successful  history.  Within  3  years 
of  being  on  the  air,  it  had  attained  the 
designation  as  "Best  News  Operation" 
in  the  Ohio  Associated  Press  broadcast 
category  for  radio. 

WDIF's  accomplishment  as  "Station 
of  the  Year"  once  again  demonstrates 
that  good  planning,  hard  work,  and 
dedicated  people  can  accomplish  hi^ 
goals  in  America.  I  am  proud  to  have 
WDIF  within  my  district,  and  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  management 
and  staff.  At  this  time,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  recent  news  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Marion  News/Life  regard- 
ing WDIF's  rise  to  the  top: 

The  Difference  Five  Years  Make 
(By  Stephanie  Sferra) 

Just  five  years  ago.  on  Feb.  27.  1975.  a  new 
sound  arrived  on  the  scene  in  Marion.  It  was 
a  bright,  upbeat  contemporary  format  that 
listeners,  business  people  and  media  leaders 
had  l>een  waiting  for  to  fill  a  media  void 
that  existed  in  the  Marion  Trade  Zone. 

WDIF  was  granted  a  license  by  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  and  tiecame 
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The  Rosses,  parents  of  five  children, 
have  devoted  the  past  17  years  to 
coaching  young  people  in  athletics.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  have  donated 
over  20.000  hours  to  coaching  over 
1,700  children  on  their  own  teams— 
both  football  and  baseball.  In  addi- 
tion, these  retparkable  people  have 
been  active  in  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts. 

At  a  time  when  we  read  and  hear  so 
much  about  juvenile  crime,  there  is  no 
more  worthy  endeavor  than  dedicating 
oneself  to  instilling  in  young  people 
the  values  of  fair  play  that  are  gained 
through  athletics.  John  and  Angle 
Ross  have  obviously  had  an  ertormous 
impact  on  the  lives  of  thousands  in 
their  community  and  the  surrounding 
area  and  deserve  the  accolades  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  U.S.  Congress.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
to  the  attention  of 
o  of  my  constituents, 
e  Ross,  who  have  re- 
designated   "Citizens   of 
their  hometown  of  WU- 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACirUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  latest  of  a  string  of  blows  to  Israel, 
the  United  States  recently  voted  in 
favor  of  a  United  Nations  resolution 
that  called  upon  Israel  to  dismantle  its 
settlements  in  occupied  Arab  territo- 
ries and  in  its  ancestoral  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

According  to  the  White  House  expla- 
nation, the  vote  was  an  error,  the 
result  of  a  mistake  in  communications 
between  those  bastions  of  profession- 
alism, the  State  Department  and  our 
United  Nation  delegation.  But  error  or 
no.  the  vote  cast  by  the  United  States 
on  March  1  was  a  disturbing  and  dis- 
maying break  with  tradition. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  long  histo- 
ry, we  have  sided  with  those  who  have 
been  long  bent  on  destroying  the  State 
of  Israel,  our  longtime  friends  and  the 
only  stable  government  in  the  Middle 
East. 

But.  as  I  have  mentioned,  this  is  not 
the  only  slight,  if  I  may  use  so  innoc- 
uous a  word  to  describe  so  reprehensi- 
ble a  situation,  that  the  United  States 
has  handed  the  people  of  Israel.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  our  actions  fol- 
lowing the  seizure  of  American  diplo- 
mats in  Teheran  and  Soviet  invasion 
of  neighboring  Afghanistan  to  find 
other  examples  of  our  insensitive  dis- 
regaid  not  only  of  Israel's  interests 
but  of  our  own  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  as  well. 

Paramount  among  the.se  is  a  pro- 
posed major  arms  sale  to  Egypt,  an 
action  that  demands  the  closest  scruti- 
ny by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  the 
events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  would 
bring  to  the  fore  the  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  the 
Middle  East.  Certainly.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  reassess  the  lack  of  U.S.  military 
presence  in  this  oil-rich  region.  But 
while  we  are  about  strengthening  our 


hand  there,  let  us  not  forget  the  les- 
sons of  the  past— particularly  those 
mistakes  made  in  providing  massive 
amounts  of  the  most  advanced  mili- 
tary technology  to  the  shah's  Iran  as  a 
substitute  for  a  strong  U.S.  presence  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  also  quite  understandable  that 
we  would  look  to  Egypt  and.  most  es- 
pecially. Anwar  Sadat. 

In  an  age  when  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  has  been  sullied  by  questionable 
recipients.  President  Sadat  has  re- 
stored meaning  to  both  the  award  and 
the  word  'peace."  Breaking  with  an 
enduring  tradition  of  animosity  be- 
tween Arab  and  Jew,  jeopardizing  his 
own  bond  with  his  Arab  neighbors,  no 
man  has  better  sailed  against  the  wind 
in  the  cause  of  peace  than  Anwar 
Sadat. 

But  there  is  a  question  that  should 
haunt,  freedom  lovers  and  peace  seek- 
ers everywhere.  And  It  Is.  after  Sadat, 
what  then— what  is  In  store  for  the 
Middle  East  and  the  cause  of  Peace? 

It  Is  well  worth  considering  the  pos- 
sibility that  Egypt,  after  Sadat,  will 
follow  Iran's  lead,  leaving  American 
Interests  in  the  region  as  unprotected 
as  before.  An  Egypt  without  Sadat, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth  would  also 
leave  the  "people  of  Israel  In  a  most 
precarious  position  and  confronted 
with  their  very  survival. 

This,  again,  is  in  no  way  a  criticism 
of  Sadafs  Egypt  and  the  great  strides 
President  Sadat  himself  has  made 
toward  peace.  To  be  sure,  the  Egypt- 
Israel  peace  treaty  is  a  landmark  in 
history  and  of  critical  importance  to 
the  United  States  as  well.  Sadat  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  tliis  ac 
compllshment  and  should  be  stipport- 
ed  by  the  American  people. 

But  that  support  should  not  be  un- 
qualified. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  that 
Sadat  is  secure  in  power  by  virtue  of 
his  personal  popularity  and  the 
strength  of  his  secret  police.  We  must 
also  remember  that  even  an  Egypt 
with  Sadat  remains  a  rich  ground  for 
anti-American.  anti-Israel  factions— 
among  which  nimiber  the  Nas.sciites, 
the  Moslem  fundamentalists,  the 
Ba'athists,  and,  of  course,  the  Commu- 
nists. 

During  the  past  several  days.  I  have 
heard  reports  on  the  specifics  o!  the 
proposed  Egyptian  arms  sale.  It  is  our 
Governments  intention  Uj  sell  Egypt 
250  M60  tanks,  40  P-16  jet  fighters, 
and  other  advanced  military  hard- 
ware. This  type  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nology to  an  inherently  unstable  coun- 
try should  give  every  American  pause. 

Ever,  more  frightening,  there  are  re- 
p-^rts  that  these  sales  are  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg;  that  once  Congress  ap- 
proves this.  It  will  approve  future  sales 
of  40  to  80  more  F-16's.  hundreds 
more  M60's.  and  possibly  a  number  of 
P-15's.  the  most  sophisticated  jet 
fighter  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Sadat 
needs  to  protect  himself  from  Libya 
on  his  western  border,  and  he  certain- 
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ly  has  an  Interest  in  protecting  West- 
ern-oriented regimes  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa.  But  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  Egypt  needs  such  sophisticat- 
ed military  technology  as  it  is  now 
seeking  to  perform  this  mission. 

Certainly,  the  P-5E  jet  fighter  Is 
much  more  In  keeping  with  Egypt's  le- 
gitimate defense  needs  than  the 
souped-up  F-15.  which  is  an  especially 
difficult  weapons  system  to  Integrate 
into  any  country's  air  force,  let  alone  a 
technologically  backward  one. 

But.  again,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration for  restricting  advanced 
military  technology  sales  to  Egypt  is 
the  lessons  of  Iran.  As  a  nation  and  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  can  ill 
afford  any  further  weakening  of  our 
position  in  a  region  crucial  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Egypt's  political  climate,  despite 
Sadat,  Is  tenuous  and  gives  us  no  as- 
surances that  Sadat's  successor  will 
continue  to  ally  himself  with  our  in- 
terests and  those  of  Israel.  Without 
Sadat,  can  we  guarantee  that  the  so- 
phisticated military  hardware  pro- 
posed for  Egypt  will  not  fall  Into  radi- 
cal, pro-Soviet  hands?  Could  we  guar> 
antee  that  the  F-14's  of  the  Shah's  air 
force  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  opposed  to  our  interests?  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  no. 

U.S.  arms  deals  do  not  make  for 
stable  governments.  Billions  of  dollars 
of  military  aid  could  not  save  the 
Shah.  And  similar  billions  will  not 
Insure  that  Egypt  remains  in  our  camp 
and  open  to  Israel. 

Sending  advanced  arms  to  Egypt 
spells  danger  for  Israel.  Just  as  sending 
arms  to  Iran  did.  Just  like  Sadat's 
Egypt,  the  Shah's  Iran  was  a  friend  of 
,  Israel,  but  now  the  ayatoUah  has 
changed  that.  After  Sadat,  will  it 
change  in  Egypt? 

Rearming  Egypt  with  such  modem 
weapons  makes  it  more  than  a  match 
for  its  Arab  and  African  neighbors. 
But,  in  so  doing,  Egypt  finally  be- 
comes a  threat  to  Israel,  the  only 
country  in  the  Middle  East  agidnst 
which  such  arms  would  be  required. 

In  2  years,  Egypt  will  be  given  back 
the  remainder  of  the  Sinai.  It  would 
be  a  great— and  unforgivable— tragedy 
if  we  were  to  rearm  Egypt  only  to  find 
it  take  a  militant  stance  against  Israel 
once  it  has  all  of  Sinai  back. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  Israel  that 
remains  the  key  to  our  role  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  Israel  that  remains  the  region's 
only  stable  government. 

It  is  Israel  that  remains  the  region  s 
only  democracy,  and  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining in  the  world. 

And  It  is  Israel,  fortunately,  that  is 
the  stronget  military  power  in  th§  Per- 
sian Gulf,  whose  interest  to  America  is 
as  obvious  as  it  is  tindeniable. 

Foremost  in  our  minds^  therefore, 
should  be  Israel's  security  and  the  re- 
alization that,  no  matter  how  grand  a 
spokesman  for  peace  he  has  been, 
President  Sadat  in  no  way  can  guaran- 
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tee  Egypt's  future  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  peace  after  he  leaves  power. 

As  we  review  the  Egyptian  arms  sale 
in  the  coming  weeks,  let  us  not  forget 
Israel's  enduring,  special  relationship 
with  our  Nation.  And  let  us  not 
jeopardize  it. 

Let  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider 
balance  of  power  in  the  powder 
Middle    East    when    we    debate 
merits  of  the  Egyptian  arms  sale. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  directly,  can  we 
afford  to  tip  the  balance  of  power 
against  Israel  and  thus  weaken  not 
only  her  security  but  ours  as  well?  The 
answer  is  obvious:  we  cannot. 

President  Sadat  notwithstanding.* 


the 
keg 
the 


VOTING  RECORDS  SHOULD  BE 
RESEARCHED 


HON.  JOSEPH  &  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
about  every  interest  group  known  to 
Washington  compiles  voting  records  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Generally,  a 
handful  of  votes  are  selected  by  these 
groups,  who  then  categorize  each  Rep- 
resentative's performance  according  to 
how  he  or  she  voted  on  these  issues. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  only 
thing  that  fits  into  a  pigeonhole  is  a 
pigeon  and  many  of  these  ratings 
prove  it.  Obviously,  no  small  sampling 
of  issues  can  accurately  reflect  a  Mem- 
ber's true  voting  record.  Occasionally, 
just  the  opposite  occurs  when  an  im- 
portant vote  is  interpreted  wrongly. 

This  year,  many  reputable  groups— 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters— have 
included  the  October  17,  1979.  vote  on 
the  Obey-Railsback  amendment  to  S. 
832  as  part  of  their  ratings  process.  As 
everyone  recalls,  this  amendment  re- 
stricted the  amoimt  of  money  political 
action  committees  (PAC's)  can  con- 
tribute to  House  campaigns.  It  reduced 
the  amount  a  PAC  can  give  a  candi- 
date from  $10,000  to  $6,000  In  primary 
and  general  elections  combined  and 
placed  an  overall  limit  of  $70,000  on 
the  amount  a  candidate  can  get  from 
PAC's. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  Is  aware 
of  my  strong  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  growing  and  undue  influence  of 
PAC's.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  I  have  fought 
to  place  even  stronger  restrictions  on 
PAC  contributions. 

Long  before  the  Obey-Railsback 
amendment  was  ever  considered  on 
the  House  floor,  I  fought  in  the  com- 
mittee to  limit  PAC  influence.  Early  in 
1979. 1  proposed  amendments  to  place 
the  same  strictures  on  PAC  contribu- 
tions as  exist  for  individual  citizens; 
that  is,  a  $2,000  limit  for  primary  and 
general  elections  combined.  When  my 
amendment  was  not  accepted  by  the 
committee,  I  promised  to  continue  the 
fight  on  the  House  floor. 
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During  the  debate  on  8.  832.  the 
Rules  Committee  made  in  order  my 
amendment  to  restrict  PAC  contribu- 
tions. Unfortunately,  my  proposal  was 
made  in  order  only  if  the  Obey-Rails- 
back amendment  was  defeated.  Obvi- 
ously. I  had  to  oppose  Obey-Raflsback 
in  order  to  attempt  to  gain  a  floor  vote 
on  my  own.  stricter  prtvosaL 

Since  that  time,  many  groups  have 
published-  voting  records  using  the 
Obey-Railsback  amendment  as  a  key 
vote.  Conctirrently.  my  vote  against 
the  amendment  has  mistakenly  been 
interpreted  as  a  vote  in  favor  of  PAC 
influence.  The  record  shows  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
both  to  make  clear  my  position  on 
PAC's  and  to  urge  any  groups  compil- 
ing voting  records  to  do  a  more  thor- 
ough job  of  research  before  pigeonhol- 
ing Members  into  erroneous  posi- 
tions.* 


ROYER  COMMENDS  CHAIRMAN 
THOMPSON 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

orcAUPORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6702  is  a  bill  which  passed  on  suspen- 
sion yesterday  morning  and  provides 
that  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  may  make  legal,  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  campaign  of  an  in- 
cumbent President.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween President  Carter  and  various 
House  and  Senate  leaders  to  remove 
any  doubt  which  may  have  existed  in 
H.R.  5010  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  January  8.  1980. 

Currently  pending  before  the  House 
Administration  Committee  is  H.R. 
6345  which  closes  a  loophole  existing 
in  H.R.  5010.  Section  113  of  H.R.  5010 
prohibits  future  Members  of  Congress 
from  pocketing  leftover  campaign  con- 
tributions upon  their  retirement  from 
Congress.  But  it  also  exempts  current 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  prohi- 
bition and.  accordingly.  House  Mem- 
bers may.  upon  their  retirement,  use 
the  campaign  money  for  their  own 
personal  use  after  paying  taxes  on  it.  I 
believe  this  exemption  for  current 
Members  of  Congress  should  not  exist 
and  thus  support  the  pas.sage  of  H.R. 
6345. 

Of  course,  since  H.R.  6702  was 
passed  on  suspension,  an  amendment 
to  Include  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6345 
was  not  permitted.  However,  during 
colloquys  between  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Jacobs  of  Indiana,  Mr.  BEREtrrER  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  it  was  made  clear 
that  hearings  on  H.R.  6345  will  be 
scheduled  in  the  near  future.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  action  in 
this  regard  and  hope  that  after  the 
hearings,  he  will  bring  the  legislation 
to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible.* 
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POUR  T^DfKING  AMERICANS 


HON.  ROBERT  LBAUMAN 

OFMARYUUfS 

nt  THi  HOI  rss  or  bepbbsemtatives 

Tuesc  ay.  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUh  [AN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had    he  privilege  of  meeting 
with  four  rer  larkable  young  men  from 
my  district  w  lo  brought  to  me  a  list  of 
issues  on  whl  *  they  had  taken  a  posi- 
tion as  prlvite  citizens.  TTiese  men 
were  Robert  N.  Buhl,  Ray  H.  BazO,  J. 
Pete  Fields,    ind  John  K.  Reingruber, 
all  from  sout  lem  Maryland.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  research 
they  had  do;ie  on  the  subjects  they 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  would 
like  to  ent^  their  views   into  the 
Rkors  for  file  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  It  was  very 
encouraging  par  me  to  visit  with  these 
young  men  tof  1  am  convinced  that  de- 
mocracy is  ort  firm  ground  as  long  as 
we   have   active   participation   of   in- 
formed citizer  s  such  as  these. 
The  views  f <  llow: 

Topics  of  C(  rcern  poh  Mekting  With 
CoKGKBssiiAii  Sauman.  Febkcart  20. 1980 

I.  FEDERAL  TAXES 

A.  Pe  'vonal  income  tax 

The  middle  ii  icome  taxpayer  pays  a  dis- 
proportionate siare  of  this  tax.  An  across- 
the-board  fixed  percentage  tax  on  income 
would  be  a  fain  t  method  of  taxation.  This 
has  several  adva  ntages: 

1.  No  group  ( njoys  a  break  which  is  not 
available  to  oth(  rs; 

2.  Cost  savings  to  Uxpayer  through  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  >aperwork  and  bureaucracy; 

3.  Simplification  of  tax  issues:  Congress 
will  not  have  to  make  painful  decisions  con- 
cerning allovt'abl  e  deductions. 

B.  Bv  tirteu  income  tax 
Having  an  acr  >ss-tbe-board  fixed  percent- 
age tax  on  total  revenue  has  several  advan- 
tages: 

1.  Cost  savinis  to  industry  due  to  the 
elimination  of  t  le  large  volume  of  burden- 
some paperwork 

2.  Cost  savings  to  taxpayer  through  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  i  aperwork  and  bureaucracy. 

C.  Special  coi  isideraiion:  Business  tax 
ftimination 
The  tax  liabill  ty  of  business  is  passed  on 
to  the  customer  through  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  servii  es.  Why  not  tax  personal 
Income  only,  elininating  the  business  tax? 
This  would  resu  t  in  a  cost  savings  to  busi- 
ness, a  savings  w  hich  should  then  be  passed 
on  to  the  consun  er. 

D  Other  taxes 
Americans  are  burdened  with  many  taxes, 
but  the  crudest  ax  of  all  is  inflation,  which 
Is  fueled  by  Gorernment  deficit  spending. 
We  support  a  co  nstitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budj  et.  A  giant  step  toward  bal- 
ancing the  budg«  t  can  be  taken  by  eliminat- 
ing all  the  'free  lunches"  the  Government 
gives  away  in  waj  teful  and  fraudulent  social 
programs. 

II.  SOCIAL  ISSUES 

A.  Qi  vemmenl  's  role 

The  Federal  C  ovemment  should  provide 
basically  four  fufcctions;  1.  National  Defense 
(Including  Intel)  gence):  2.  Judicial  System: 
3.  International  lepresentation:  and  4.  Pro- 
tection of  Healih  and  Safety  of  General 
Populace. 

In  general,  it  s  lould  not  attempt  to  redis- 
tribute   income    through   costly,    wasteful. 
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abuse-ridden  programs.  The  losers  are  the 
middle  income  taxpayers,  who  pay  for  these 
programs,  society  as  a  whole,  which  has  to 
absorb  the  effect  of  non-productive  mem- 
bers, and,  ironically  the  people  these  pro- 
grams attempt  to  serve,  who  are  victimized 
by  ruination  of  incentive.  The  Government 
should  strive  more  to  ensure  equal  opportu- 
nity, not  equal  reward  or  result,  holding 
"transfer  payments"  to  a  minimum,  aiding 
only  those  who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. 

B.  Welfare  payments 

Waste  and  fraud  in  the  welfare  system  are 
excessive.  Stories  of  people  receiving  more 
than  one  check  and  of  people  refusing  to 
work  because  welfare  pays  as  well  as  Job 
wages  are  commonplace.  The  latter  situa- 
tion is  particularly  devastating  since  incen- 
tive and  avenues  for  betterment  are  essen- 
tially destroyed.  Taxpayers  at  all  income 
levels  are  fed  up  paying  for  weUare  recipi- 
ents who  cannot  get  the  exact  jobs  they 
want,  at  the  working  hours  they  want,  at 
the  location  they  want,  at  the  salary  they 
want,  and  so  on. 

Able-bodied  welfare  recipients  should  be 
made  to  work  for  their  welfare  checks,  and 
thus  contribute  to  society.  Multiple  check 
abuses  would  be  averted  since  recipients 
would  be  paid  on  the  job.  Furthermore,  the 
Idea  of  receiving  something  for  nothing 
would  be  abolished,  removing  some  of  the 
stigma  associated  with  welfare  payments. 

C.  Food  stamps 
This  program  Is  much  abused,  and  it's  ad- 
ministrators are  unable  to  deal  with  the 
abuses.  Congratulations  to  Representative 
Symms  (R-Idaho)  for  his  Introduction  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Spending  "Cap"  in  1979. 
Unfortunately,  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
Nontheless,  we  support  those  who  voted  yes 
to  the  "Cap,"  and  would  welcome  a  Congres- 
sional move  to  abolish  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

D.  Social  security 
The  original  Intent  of  this  program  was 
not  to  provide  an  entire  retirement  program 
for  anyone.  Since  its  origin,  the  program 
has  been  changed  and  its  original  objectives 
have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Presently,  the 
program  cannot  possibly  succeed  since  it  de- 
pends on  payments  from  future  generations. 
Congress  needs  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
program  and  redefine  its  objectives. 
E.  Special  considerations 

1.  Why  not  examine  the  idea  of  forming  a 
nationally-based  corporation  comprised  of 
welfare  recipients?  The  revenue  from  goods 
and  services  sold  would  be  used  to  offset 
welfare  payments.  This  is  already  done  to 
some  extent  in  prisons  and  in  organizations 
for  the  blind. 

2.  Much  of  the  cost  of  welfare  programs  is 
absorbed  by  an  inefficient  bureaucracy 
which  is  unable  to  deal  with 'abuses  and 
lacks  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  real  prob- 
lems. If  a  program  is  deemed  worthy,  then 
maybe  a  private  accounting  firm  should  ad- 
minister it. 

III.  ENERGY 

A.  Approach 
If  DOE  has  a  coherent  energy  plan,  it  is 
not  apparent  to  the  general  public.  A  com- 
mitment akin  to  that  of  the  early-60s  Space 
Program,  which  had  clearly  defined  objec- 
tives (both  long-and  short-term),  is  required. 
Maybe  NASA,  a  proven  commodity,  should 
administer  the  energy  effort. 

B.  Commitment 

Commitment  could  be  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner 

1.  An  alcohol  production  capacity  should 
be  created  with  an  eye  toward  100%  alcohol- 
run  motor  vehicles.  The  U.S.  is  capable  of 
producing  billions  of  gallons  a  sear  and  can 
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up  this  by  increasing  the  sugar  cane  crop: 
the  sugar  cane-to-alcohol  conversion  is  the 
most  efficient  one,  and  Brazil  has  already 
developed  a  technology  for  the  conversion. 
Our  South  American  neighbor  is  setting  the 
example. 

2.  Oil  power  plants  should  be  converted  to 
coal,  dealing  the  best  we  can  with  the  ensu- 
ing pollution  problems. 

3.  New  building  construction  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  energy  efficient,  using  passive 
solar  power  to  the  maximum. 

4.  Answer  the  question:  Is  enough  effort 
being  expended  on  basic  R&D  for  efficient 
heating,  air  conditioning,  and  electrical 
power  systems  for  single.dwelling  units? 

These  efforts  would  have  a  keen  eye 
toward  changes  the  do-it-yourselfer  could 
Institute  in  his  own  home. 

C.  Special  considerations 

1.  Use  of  the  telephone  should  be  encour- 
aged to  transact  business  instead  of  auto- 
mobile and  air  travel.  Remo\'al  of  the  trans- 
portation costs  as  a  business  deduction 
should  be  considered. 

2.  The  more  energy  we  conserve,  the 
higher  prices  we  pay,  keeping  profits  up  to 
pay  stockholders.  (We  can't  win;  we  can't 
break  even;  we  can't  even  quit  the  game.) 

rv.  DEFENSE 


A.  Tactical 

1.  Tactical  weapons  are  not  purchased  in 
enough  quantity  to  adequately  meet  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Specific  problems  arc: 

(1)  Aircraft  production  programs  have 
been  either  stretched  out  or  cut  back  result- 
ing In  a  near-term  shortage  of  carrier-based 
fighters  and  an  overall  net  reduction  in 
fighters. 

(2)  A  ratio  of  three  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  to 
one  NATO  tank  is  staggering  and  needs  to 
be  drastically  reduced. 

2.  Our  forces  are  not  permitted  to  practice 
enough  with  actual  hardware,  reducing  the 
maximum  effect  of  the  hardware  in  combat 
situations.  For  example,  the  TOW  missile  is 
an  antitank  weapon  that  requires  familiar- 
ization with  the  giiidance  controls  to  put 
the  missile  on  target.  Actual  practice  with 
the  missile  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  famil- 
iarization. Few  U.S.  soldiers  stationed  in 
Europe  have  seen  a  real  TOW  missile  and 
even  fewer  have  actually  fired  one. 

3.  Retention  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots 
Is  a  problem  that  must  be  addressed  imme- 
diately. The  Air  Force  proJecU  a  shortage  of 
2400  pilots  this  year.  2500  next  year,  and 
4000  the  year  after.  The  Navy  projects  a  re- 
tention rate  of  only  28  percent  this  year. 

4.  Our  ability  to  control  the  oceans  has 
vanished.  The  U.S.  is  outnumbered  slx-to- 
one  in  submarines  and  that  ratio  Is  Increas- 
ing. Our  surface  ships  are  being  replaced  at 
a  pace  to  only  maintain  our  present  size. 
The  conventionally-powered  carrier  that 
President  Carter  wants  in  lieu  of  a  nuclear 
carrier  (to  save  costs)  has  never  been  built 
before.  Experience  in  past  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams has  shown  that  ships  built  for  the 
first  time  Incur  huge  cost  overruns.  We 
doubt  very  seriously  that  building  a  conven- 
tional carrier  instead  of  a  nuclear  carrier 
will  reap  any  cost  savings,  and  may  Indeed 
prove  to  be  more  expensive. 

5.  The  lack  of  adequate  transports  has  re- 
cently been  addressed  because  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  This  problem  must  be  resolved 
immediately. 

B.  Strategic 

1.  The  ability  to  deliver  cruise  missiles  to 
their  targets  is  highly  questionable.  B-52s. 
747s,  L-lOlls.  and  other  large  subsonic  air- 
craft can  very  easily  be  shot  down  before 
they  ever  reach  their  launch  points. 

2.  Regarding  high  energy  lasers  and  parti- 
cle beam  weapons.  Aviation  Week  has  re- 
ported that  political  fighting  over  control  of 
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these  programs  has  Impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  these  weapons  systems.  These  are 
critical  programs  vital  to  world  military  bal- 
ance. This  claim  of  political  fighting  must 
be  investigated  and  the  situation  resolved. 

3.  DOD  officials  claim  that  the  U.S.  has 
the  capability  to  deploy  space-based  lasers 
which  can  Intercept  ballistic  missiles.  If  this 
capability  exists,  why  isn't  there  a  crash 
program  to  get  them  fielded? 

4.  Why  waste  money  on  B-52s?  They  are 
incapable  of  accomplishing  modem  strategic 
warfare  missions. 

5.  The  question  of  Increasing  strategic 
warheads  versus  emphasis  on  ABM  defense 
should  be  examined. 

V.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

A.  United  Nations 

Is  the  U.N.  worth  having?  It  has  been 
quite  ineffective  In  dealing  with  internation- 
al crises.  If  the  U.N.  serves  any  useful  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  readily  apparent.  A  close  ex- 
amination of  the  worth  of  the  U.N.  versus 
the  amount  of  money  the  U.S.  pours  Into  it 
is  required. 

B.  Foreign  aid 

The  use  of  tax  for  aid  to  countries  whose 
leaders  end  up  with  a  healthy  chunk  of  It 
must  stop.  Additionally,  we  are  tired  of 
countries  whose  attitude  is  "This  aid  is  not 
enough,"  rather  than  "Thank  you  for  what 
you  are  giving  to  us."  Certainly,  aid  should 
be  denied  to  any  whose  government  is  not 
Pro-American. 

C.  U.S.  food 

1.  Food  is  a  resource  that  the  U.S.  has 
plenty  of  and  the  world  has  little  of.  We 
support  "a  bushel  for  a  barrel"  for  those 
countries  which  "price  fix"  their  oil. 

2.  Why  do  we  feed  countries  that  would 
like  to  see  the  demise  of  the  West?  No  Com- 
munist country  can  feed  itself.  By  refusing 
to  feed  Conimunist  countries,  the  U.S.  can 
help  expose  Communism  as  an  economic 
failure. 

VI.  OTHER  TOPICS 

A.  Oovemment  bailouts 
The  Government  should  not  be  In  the 
business  of  .saving  businesses  and  cities  from 
bankruptcy.  The  consequences  of  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility must  be  borne  by  the  offending 
concerns.  The  taxpayer  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  bear  these  costs. 
B.  Farmers 
The  farmers  In  the  VS.  are  being  treated 
poorly  and  are  fighting  to  survive.  Since 
they  feed  the  nation,  they  certainly  deserve 
better,  if  not  preferential,  treatment.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  the  Congress  should  investigate  and 
correct  this  situation  Immediately. 
C.  Foreign  competition 
The  Government  should  make  no  effort 
to  protect  Inefficient  businesses  from  for- 
eign   competiton.    Foreign    competiton    to 
American  Industry  is  among  the  best  protec- 
tions  the   American   consumer   has   these 
days.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jimmy  has  parlayed  a  family  heri- 
tage In  pharmacy  into  a  small  personal 
empire  of  discount  drug  stores.  While 
he  may  have  discounted  prices,  Jimmy 
has  never  discoimted  customer  serv- 
ice—and therein  is  the  key  to  his  con- 
stantly expanding  chain  of  Harco 
Super  Drugs. 

Growing  up  behind  the  soda  foun- 
tain of  his  father's  drug  store  in  Tus- 
caloosa. Jimmy  was  a  natural  as  the 
manager  of  his  father's  second  store  In 
Tuscaloosa  once  his  pharmacy  degree 
from  Howard  College  was  in  hand. 
That  managerial  role  was  assumed  in 
1955:  Today  there  are  39  Harco  stores 
statewide  In  which  Jimmy  and  his  wife 
own  99.94  percent  of  the  stock. 

Early  in  the  W70's.  Jimmy  mapped 
out  his  game  plan:  Lease  (not  buy  or 
build)  stores  in  small  town  shopping 
centers  and  place  pharmacists  in  the 
store  management  slot  with  attractive 
profit-sharing  plans  as  production  in- 
centive. With  10  years  of  success 
behind  him.  Jimmy  is  expanding  with 
foresight  and  soimd  business  sense 
with  plans  for  more  office  and  ware- 
house space  plus  diversification  into 
outlets  for  sale  and  rental  of  health 
care  paraphernalia. 

While  Jimmy  Harrison  still  holds 
college  basketball  records  (most  points 
per  game  and  highest  season  scoring 
average),  he  is  setting  them  on  the  en- 
trepreneurial front  as  well.  But  the 
true  mark  of  success  Is  that  Jimmy 
also  gets  high  ratings  as  a  father  and 
community  leader.  A  man  who  has 
learned  to  balance  the  demands  of 
overseeing  a  thriving  business  endeav- 
or while  also  tending  to  family  and 
civic  duties  is  one  who  deserves  special 
commendation.  Jimmy  Harrison  Is 
such  a  person— and  It  is  an  honor  to 
know  him.* 


JIMMY  HARRISON 
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who  fought  to  break  the  shackles  of  slavery: 
and 

Whereas.  Johnathan  T.  Brooks.  In  his  dra- 
matic journey,  titled  "The  Underground  Ex- 
pedition." has  rewalked  the  actual  route  of 
the  Underground  Railroad  from  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana  to  Chicago.  Illinois,  and  in 
doing  80  he  has  made  an  Immeasurable  con- 
tribution to  Black  History  Month;  and 

V^ereas.  Johnathan  T.  Brooks,  in  his  mo- 
mentous expedition  of  1.146  miles  has  dem- 
onstrated a  strength  of  tenacious  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  liberty.  Justice  and  free- 
dom for  all  manlund: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim  Tues- 
day, February  12.  IMO  as  "Johnathan  T. 
Brooks  Day"  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  call  upon  all  of  our  residents  to  Join 
with  me  In  paying  tribute  to  Johnathan  T. 
Broolu  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  of  bringing  about  an  aware- 
ness of  Black  History  Month. 

Marion  Barry.  Jr.. 
Mayor.  District  of  Columbia.m 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
tit  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
alwaj^  refreshing  to  read  an  Individu- 
al success  story— especially  when  you 
know  the  successful  individual.  A  case 
in  point  is  my  longtime  friend  and 
native  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  Jimmy  Harrison. 


JOHNATHAN  T.  BROOKS  DAY 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

of  IJJ.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  February  12,  1980.  There  is  no 
need  for  Vne  to  elaborate  on  this  sub- 
ject as  Mayor  Barry  has  said  it  all. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

The  District  of  Columbia, 

February  12,  1980. 

Johnathan  T.  Brooks  Day 

A  proclamation 

Whereas,  Johnathan  T.  Brooks,  a  man  of 
courage,  determination,  goodwill,  and  toler- 
ance, last  year  embarked  upon  an  expedi- 
tion that  covered  1.146  miles  by  foot  to 
highlight  Black  History  Month:  and 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  Johnathan  T. 
Brooks  expedition  was  to  dramatize  the 
struggle  for  human  dignity,  and  to  bring 
about  an  awareness  of  courage  and  determi- 
nation that  exists  .today  because  of  those 


REMARKS  BY  REV.  KEN  UNGER 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 
•  Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Right-to-Life-Day  March  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  22,  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  had  the  pri\-ilege  of  hearing  Rev. 
Ken  Unger.  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Methodist  Church  in  Ashtabula.  Ohio. 

His  remarks  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  all  of  us.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues and  millions  of  Americans 
would  like  to  read  Reverend  Ungers 
invocation: 

A  Diseased  Culture 
(By  Ken  Unger) 

A  plague  has  hit  30th  century  America- 
one  more  devastating  and  far  more  subtle 
than  the  black  plague  which  paralyzed  14th 
century  Europe!  If  ten  people  In  the  U.S. 
contracted  polio,  our  nation  would  be  in  an 
uproar.  If  five  cases  of  smallpox  broke  out 
in  Africa,  the  World  Health  Organization 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  isolate  and 
snuff  out  the  disease.  When  swine  flu 
threatened  America  some  years  ago  millions 
of  dollars  were  spent  to  Inoculate  the 
masses  against  it.  but  now  a  far  more  deadly 
disease  is  pillaging  our  population  and 
threatening  even  to  undo  the  very  fil>er  of 
our  ci\'ilization  and  virtually  no  one  cares. 

The  disease  I  am  talking  about  is  one 
which  medicine  cannot  curt.  It  is  one  which 
trained  physicians  are  unable  lo  detect  and 
for  which  our  pharmacies  have  no  prescrip 
tions.  I  am  talking  about  a  spiritual  malady: 
one  which  can  only  be  healed  by  physicians 
of  the  soul.  I  am  talking,  of  course,  about 
apathy. 

There  is  a  cure  for  this  disease.  It  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  and  can  l>e  adminis- 
tered by  anyone.  I  know  because  I  was  once 
afflicted  by  this  subtle  disease  of  the  spirit 
I  know  there's  a  cure  liecause  I  have  been 
touched  by  the  Master  Physician  and  He 
has  healed  me.  Today,  I  am  no  longer  apa- 
thetic about  abortion. 

I  must  be  honest  with  you.  I  was  at  one 
time  more  than  apathetic  about  abortion.  In 
my  Ignorance  I  actually  argued  In  favor  of 
abortion-on-demand.  I  thought  it  to  be  a 
humane  option— a  right,  as  it  were,  which 
no  woman  should  be  denied.  I  believed  the 
mythology  of  the  pro-abortlonlsU  that  that 
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really  isn't  a  >erson  In  the  mother's  womb— 
that  it  was  ju  it  a  blob  of  cells,  unable  to  live 
and  unworth]  of  the  law's  protection.  Those 
who  thought  otherwise  seemed  to  me  to  be 
naive  prudes  and  relidous  fanatics,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  needs  of  modem  people 
and   willing    x>  sacrifice  progress   on   the 
alUrs  of  theli  own  out-dated  dogmatisms.  I 
was  more  rell  ilous  than  righteous  in  those 
days.  Not  onl  r  did  I  not  know  Christ  then, 
but  I  also  kne  v  nothing  of  the  scriptures  or 
the  hard  cold  facta  about  abortion.  My  be- 
liefs were  wholly  based  on  the  emotional. 
di.storted,  and  misleading  arguments  of  the 
liberal   thinkers  who  persuaded   me   that 
unborn  childien.   the  most   innocent  and 
helpless  of  all  fiuman  beings,  were  undeserv- 
ing of  Christl4n  compassion  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  la^  of  our  land.  In  my  own  self 
ish  desire  to  «  ash  my  hands  of  any  respon- 
sibUity  for  my  promiscuous  lifestyle  the  ar- 
guments of  thi  «e  who  favored  abortion  pro- 
vided me  with  |a  palaUble  form  of  rational! 
zation  that  helped  me  Justify  my  shabby 
lifestyle.  Things  were  more  important  to  me 
than    people    then;    escaping    the    conse- 
quences of  my  irresponsibility  more  impor- 
tant than  mon  lity;  expediency  and  econom- 
ic comfort  Hi\i  convenience  more  sacred 
even  than  life. 

Many  people  ask  me  what  caused  my 
abrupt  at>out-fi  ce  on  abortion.  I  can  tell  you 
very  honestly  \t  was  mere  exposure  to  the 
truth.  A  t.v.  broadcast  made  me  decide  that 
I  needed  to  moi  e  thoroughly  investigate  the 
facts  about  ab)rtion.  I  studied  all  I  could 
find  on  both  si<  les  of  the  argument  and  the 
more  I  learned  the  angrier  I  became.  I  real- 
ized that  in  one  grossly  ignorant  and  irre- 
sponsible decison  our  Supreme  Court  re- 
pealed and  elfectively  neutralized  2.500 
years  of  Judeo-  Christian  tradition  concern- 
ing the  sanctit; '  of  life.  I  learned  that  the 
only  'Christian'  nation  ever  to  make  abor- 
tion a  socially  acceptable  procedure  was 
Nazi  Germany  n  the  late  1930'8.  More  im- 
portantly. I  dis<  overed  that  every  argument 
used  to  Justlfr  abortion-on-demand  was 
founded  upon  myths,  misrepresentations 
and  outright  liei . 

You  know  tie  facta  about  abortion.  1 
won't  bother  discussing  here  why  none  of 
the  abortionists  arguments  hold  water.  Let 
me  turn  our  att<  ntion  instead  to  the  disease 
of  apathy  and  ^  hat  we  can  do  to  inoculate 
our  fellow  Americans  and  our  civilization 
against  its  omii  ous  consequences.  To  that 
end  aUow  me  U  i  entertain  the  question  of 
why  It  ia  that  lo  few  people  desire  to  be 
healed  of  their  a  pathy. 

I  see  our  soclt  ty  reeling  from  the  effects 
of  culture  shoe! .  So  much  has  changed  so 
fast  and  we've  i  eemed  to  be  able  to  do  so 
little  about  it  U  at  most  people  have  given 
up  trying.  Aa  BUy  Grahtoi  once  said,  "It 
seems  as  if  the  «  arid  is  one  huge  psychiatric 
hospital  in  whlc  i  the  patients  have  gained 
control  and  lo<ked  up  the  doctors  and 
staff- 
In  the  midst  iif  this  malaise,  a  persons 
only  recourse  see  ms  to  be  to  protect  his  own 
piece  of  space  fr|om  the  lunatics  and  lie  as 
low  as  possible  sd  thore  are  fewer  chances  of 
being  swept  awaj  by  the  madness  of  it  all 

In  this  environ  nent  where  stress  and  con- 
flict threaten  vu  on  every  side  wfe  are  ail 
tempted  to  Indul  te  our  ostrich-like  tenden- 
cies Pew  seem  U  <  realize  however,  that  the 
sand  in  which  tt  ey've  buried  their  head  is 
quicksand— that  (t's  Indeed  more  dangerous 
to  hide  and  do  rbthing  than  it  is  to  try  to 
restore  some  sem  blance  of  sanity  to  our  sit- 
uation. 

What  can  be  di  >ne?  When  the  press  gives 
more  coverage  to  50  enraged  feminists  than 
It  does  to  80.00(1  decent  people  taking  » 
costly  and  unpoi  ular  stand  in  support  of 
human  life,  how  'u  it  pmsible  to  get  people 
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to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  that  can  sweeten 
their  own  soul  and  save  our  society? 

The  only  way  I  know  is  through  educa 
tion— getting  people  the  plain  concrete  facts 
and  allowing  them  ^he  opportunity  to 
become  as  incensed  as  I. 

But  the  facts  are  available.  People  aren't 
studying  them.  What  can  we  do  that  can  get 
people  to  stop  and  study  and  think  for 
themselves?  Once  we  get  the  horse  to  the 
water,  how  can  we  get  It  to  drink? 

Jesus  said  we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
1  once  heard  a  radio  preacher  discussing 
that  passage.  He  said  that  a  farmer  could 
have  many  thirsty  cattle  standing  in  the 
fields  on  a  hot  day  and  that,  because  cows 
are  dumb,  they  could  die  of  dehydration 
though  standing  right  next  to  a  pool  of  cold, 
clear  water.  However,  the  preacher  said,  the 
farmer  is  not  so  dumb.  To  protect  liis  invest- 
ment, he  places  a  block  of  salt  in  the  midst 
of  the  herd.  He  knows  that  cattle  arc  not 
only  dumb  but  also  curious— curious  enough 
to  try  anything  once.  When  they  get  a  lick 
of  that  salt  they  will  be  so  thirsty  they  will 
have  to  take  a  drink  of  the  water  to  live. 

In  the  same  way.  God  has  placed  us  in  the 
midst  of  a  dying  and  dehydrated  culture. 
He's  placed  us  there  to  so  order  our  lives 
that  contact  with  us  wiU  make  people 
thirsty  enough  to  drink  the  living  water  He 
provided  to  cure  their  confused  and  sin-sick 
souls. 

How  can  we  ever  find  enough  salt  to  go 
around  and  how  can  we  keep  it  from  losing 
Its  savor?  I  put  forth  to  you  that  through 
the  power  of  God  the  abolitionists  found 
sufficient  gr^ce  to  conquer  fiercer  foes  than 
we  face.  Through  the  strength  and  courage 
that  He  alone  can  give.  Civil  Rights'  march- 
ers over  a  decade  ago  changed  the  mind  and 
WiU  of  an  entire  part  of  our  culture.  More 
recently  still.  Viet  Nam  war  protestors  final- 
ly got  us  extricated  from  a  war  which  some- 
one decided  we  would  fight,  but  not  to  win. 
To  do  that  they  had  to  change  the  beliefs  of 
an  entire  nation. 

I  extend  to  you  the  hope  that  if  they 
could  prevaO.  we,  against  less  able  foes  and 
with  the  support  of  Almighty  God  are  virtu- 
ally predestined  to  succeed. 

Someone  has  said  that  what  is  impossible 
for  men  Is  impossible  for  those  who  ac- 
knowledge their  dependence  upon  God.  His 
battles  howevei-,  have  never  been  won  with- 
out martyrs.  Some  of  us  will  have  to  sacri- 
fice our  careers  and  reputations.  Others 
must  risk  the  esteem  of  friends,  colk  agues, 
and  voters.  We  must  all  continue  to  give  of 
our  dollars  and  our  time.  Some  ministers 
and  priests  might  even  have  to  go  to  jail.  AH 
of  us  must  continue  to  study,  sacrifice 
labor,  and  pray.  Above  all,  each  of  us  must 
ask  God  to  give  us  the  right  spirit  s6  that  In 
Icve  we  can  conquer  where  force  and  hatred 
would  have  been  vanciuished. 

If  we  persist  and  do  not  lose  heart,  God 
wll  give  us  the  victory.  It  Is  coming  alreafJy. 
More  and  more  people  like  myself  are  begin- 
ning to  experience  the  fallout  of  the  sexual 
revolution.  Many  are  realizing  that  modern 
societies'  cure  for  man's  Ills  has  often  doic 
more  harm  than  the  "sicknesses"  they  were 
suppos-rd  to  supplant. 

I  anticipate  a  day  when  the  entire  evan- 
gehcal  community  joins  hands  with  their 
Catholic  and  Fundamentalist  brothers  to  ac- 
tively overthrow  the  evU  of  abortion.  1  fore- 
see a  dfty  when  the  lay  people  of  the  great 
mainline  denominations  in  our  coun'ry  fi- 
nally discover  the  extent  of  the  sinfulness 
t^iats  been  perpetuated  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  As  that  happens  I  can  see  them  rais- 
ing their  voices  and  withdrawing  their  wal- 
lets in  protest,  issuing  forth  a  resounding 
"NO"  to  the  old  immorality  that's  masquer- 
ading as  today's  "higher  ethical  values."  I 
P«y  for  the  day  when  people  everywhere 
who  care  more  about  persons  than  things 
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will  come  to  the  light.  Then  we  can  all  with 
one  voice  arise  and  issue  a  mighty  cry  of  re- 
pentance to  sound  across  our  once  great 
nation,  restoring  her  to  her  rightful  position 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  guiding  force  for 
the  nations. 

Some  day  soon,  if  we  don't  give  up,  the 
groundswell  of  an  informed  American  public 
will  join  us  In  Washington  half  a  million 
strong,  and  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 
ignore  us.  Prominent  Christian  athletes  and 
musicians  will  hear  God's  voice  calling  them 
to  join  the  fray,  and  the  din  of  millions  of 
voices  and  votes  across  our  broad  and  spa- 
cious continent  will  again  convince  our  na- 
tional and  political  will  to  take  a  stand  for 
the  good  and  the  true— to  again  extend  life 
and  protection  to  the  untwm.  ^^Tien  that 
day  comes,  and  It  will,  we  wiU  be  well  on  our 
way  to  curing  our  great  cultural  disease  of 
apathy— and  Just  perhaps,  if  it  happens 
soon  enough,  God  may  yet  be  able  to  heal 
our  sin-sick  civilization!* 
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UNITED  STATES  MUST  GAMBLE 
ON  OIL  SHALE! 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 


OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINL  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years,  much  has  been 
written  and  more  has  been  said  about 
this  country's  energy  crisis.  The  popu 
lar  Impression  is  that  we  are  short  of 
energy.    Mr.    Sptaker,    I    must    take 
strong  exception  to  that  position.  We 
are  not  short  of  energy— we  are  merely 
short  of  energy  in  the  form  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  using;  that  is,  high- 
gravity,  low-sulphur,  sweet  crude  oil. 
We  have  coal,  oil  shale,  and  tar  sands 
in  almost  unlimited  amounts,  but  so 
far  we  have  lacked  the  commitment  to 
use  those  resources.  In  oil  shale  alone, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  up  to  1 
trillion  barrels  of  recoverable  shale  oiJ. 
What  does  this  mean?  Saudi  Arabia's 
estimated  proven  reserves  of  crude  oil 
are  placed  at  165.7  billion  barrels,  the 
top  25  producing  nations  at  582.4  bil 
lion    barrels,    and    world    estimated 
proven  reserves  at  641.9  billion  barrels. 
Therefore,  we  apparently  have  more 
energy  stored  in  oil  shale  alone  than 
the  world  has  in  proven  petroleum  re- 
serves. 

Development  of  this  resource  is  not 
without  risk;  in  fact,  some  would  con- 
sider it  a  gamble,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
gamble  that  we  must  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insertine:  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Denver- Post  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1980.  that  details  some  of  the 
risks  involved  in  this  oU  shale  gamble, 
but    it   also   indicates   our   need   for 
energy  makes  the  gamble  worthwhile: 
Take  ths  Oil  Shau  Risk 
Oil  shale  is  a  gamble.  Plants  built  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  Colorado's  vast  deposits  of  oil 
shale  could  become  costly  failures.  Environ- 
mental or  technical  barriers  could  prove  In- 
superable.  Other  forms  of  energy   might 
achieve  l)ctter  economics. 
But  its  a  gamble  that  must  be  taken. 
That  was  the  persuasive  view  offered  in 
Denver  last  week  by  officials  planning  to 
retort  billions  of  barrels  of  rich  shale  oU  in 
Colorado's  Piceance  Basin. 


RepresenUtives  of  Rio  Blanco.  Occidental 
and  Tosco,  major  shale  firms,  briefed  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  their  plans  and  needs  In  develop- 
ing shale.  EPA  still  must  grant  important 
permits  to  open  the  way  for  President  Car- 
ter's synfuels  program. 

With  shale-oU  costs  estimated  at  from  $27 
to  $45  a  barrel  It  Is  easy  to  say— as  world  oil 
prices  hover  around  $30— that  present  eco- 
nomics are  dubious.  Part  of  the  problem, 
however.  Is  capital  costs.  UntU  plants  actual- 
ly are  built  their  costs  always  will  be  pushed 
upward  by  inflation. 

Once  a  large  plant  opens,  its  unit  cost  per 
barrel  will  reflect  the  capital  component  ex- 
isting during  the  construction  period.  Wages 
and  daily  operating  costs  may  rise,  but  capi- 
tal cosU  will  be  fixed- giving  a  fair  compari- 
son to  petroleum. 

The  oil -shale  officials  even  said  they 
would  take  their  own  risks  if  Congress 
would  fiim'y  decontrol  petroleum  prices. 
But  the  current  windfall  profits  tax  runs 
counter  to  decontrol.  So  the  best  option 
may  be  to  apply  federal  Ux  credits  or  other 
props  as  a  guarantee  of  the  investment.  If 
the  government  is  going  to  share  oil  profits 
it  should  share  the  risks,  too. 

Another  question  emerged:  Why  take  any 
risk  at  all?  Why  not  wait  until  petroleum 
runs  dramatically  short  and  shale  oil  Is 
needed  at  almost  any  price? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  economy  can't 
stand  such  risks.  The  nation  still  runs  on 
hydrocarbons.  Fuel  alternatives  must  be 
proved  conclusively;  prototype  plants  are 
the  only  way  to  demonstrate  whether  cer- 
tain processes  will  pay  off. 

We  need  to  look  no  farther  than  Canada 
to  see  this  principle  in  action.  Back  In  1967 
the  Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands  Project  was 
launched  In  northern  AlberU.  Financing 
was  led  by  Sun  Oil.  a  firm  representing  the 
wealthy  Pew  family  of  Philadelphia.  For  12 
years  the  project  looked  like  a  loser,  but 
now  It  is  returning  rich  dividends. 

Because  the  Pews  took  the  gamble. 
Canada  now  hM  proven  its  tar  sands  are  a 
feasible  option  to  escalating  world  petro- 
leiun  prices.  Later  in  this  decade  the  poten- 
tial of  tar  sands— possibly  joined  by  shale- 
may  put  a  Ud  on  world  oil  prices. 

It  can  be  argued  Canada  was  lucky.  If 
Arab  exporters  hadn't  begun  jacking  up'  oil 
prices  in  1973.  the  Canadian  project  might 
still  look  like  a  turkey. 

Of  course  we'll  never  eliminate  risk  entire- 
ly. The  chance  of  failure  exists  in  any  en- 
deavor, but  there  are  times  when  one  must 
say:  "Our  need  is  great  enough  to  justify 
the  action."* 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  INHERITED  A 
GOOD  EQUITY.  JUST  FORGET  IT 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATlVES 


Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerns itself  with  becoming  a  giant  con- 
sumer advocacy  agency,  the  problems 
facing  American  agriculture  continue. 
Inflation  Impacts  harder  on  agricul- 
ture than  on  any  other  producing  in- 
dustry. 

As  for  the  next  generation  of  farm- 
ers—well, this  article  from  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  Dak.)  Journal,  says  it  succinct- 
ly: "If  you  haven't  Inherited  a  good 
equity.  Just  forget  it." 
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I  commend  what  these  young  South 
Dakota  farmers  have  to  say  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
If  You  Haven't  IiiHEBrrED  a  Good  Equttt, 
Jvn  Forget  It 
(By  Dick  Rebbeck) 

Farmers  and  ranchers,  known  for  their  in- 
dependent thought  and  diversity  of  opinion, 
agree  on  one  point:  There's  virtually  no  way 
a  young  person  today  can  buy  into  agricul- 
ture and  make  It  pay. 

That's  assuming  anyone  would  want  to 
buy  a  farm  or  ranch  when  wheat  and  cattle 
prices  are  at  the  same  levels  they  were  20  or 
30  years  ago  while  costs  have  Inflated  20  to 
30  percent. 

"As  far  as  Fm  concerned."  says  Ed 
Thompson,  "if  you  haven't  Inherited  a  good 
equity,  just  forget  It." 

Thompson  Is  buying  his  Alkali  Creek 
ranch  east  of  Sturgis  from  his  mother  and  is 
sharing  proceeds  with  his  sister. 

Thompson's  comment  is  typical  of  an- 
swers to  the  question:  How  does  a  young 
person  get  into  farming  or  ranching,  and 
stay  in? 

"I  don't  know  that  I'd  suggest  anyone 
going  into  farming  now."  says  Doug  MaU- 
loux.  Vale.  His  statement  also  represents  a 
consensus. 

High  land  costs  and  wildly  inflated  ex- 
penses without  corresponding  Increases  in 
prices  combine  to  create  the  crisis  in  launch- 
ing a  new  generation  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, and  in  keeping  the  present  generation 
in  business. 

Using  silver  prices  as  a  monetary  measure. 
Kenneth  Beug.  who  farms  wheat  and  feeds 
pigs  northeast  of  Sturgis.  figures  wheat  is 
selling  for  the  equivalent  of  15  cents  a 
bushel  and  hogs  for  $3  a  head. 

At  the  same  time.  90  percent  of  farm  pro- 
duction costs  have  risen  far  more  than  the 
national  inflation  rate  of  about  13  percent, 
says  Beug.  He  cites  fuel  costs  up  30  percent 
in  the  last  year,  or  machinery  repairs  up  25 
to  35  percent.  One  part  that  once  priced  as 
$1  now  costs  $6. 

But  the  biggest  expense  Is  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money.  Beug  says.  For  a  young 
farmer  or  rancher  trying  to  buy  a  place, 

that  can  be  a  killer. 
The  Rapid  City  Journal  talked  to  several 

young    farmers    and    ranchers   atwut    the 

uphill  battles  they  face. 

KENNETH  AND  JEAN  BEUG 

It's  a  rare  conversstlon  with  a  West  River 
farmer  that  doesn't  eventually  touch  on 
prospects  for  alcohol  plants  providing  them 
a  new.  close-to-home  grain  market. 

So  it  was  with  Kenneth  Beug,  34.  silling 
at  the  kitchen  table  with  his  wife.  Jean, 
talking  about  their  wheat  and  sunflower  op- 
eration east  of  Bear  Butte. 

They  share-cropped  from  1965  lo  1976. 
when  they  bought  the  place  from  his 
mother  "at  the  going  market  price." 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  fi- 
nanced the  deal,  with  a  contract  for  deed  on 
the  balance.  Interest  on  money  to  make  the 
purchase  is  their  biggest  expense  item.  If 
they  could  eliminate  the  Interest  payment, 
they  might  begin  to  see  daylight,  financially 
speaking. 

They  tell  of  the  importance  of  diversify- 
ing to  increase  chances  of  hitting  at  least 
one  market  on  the  high  side.  They  describe 
the  farm  as  "mosUy  grain"  with  a  good 
yield  of  sunflowers  In  addition  to  wheat. 
Their  own  grain  goes  to  150  feeder  pigs.  And 
Beug  operates  a  commercial  spraying  serv- 
ice as  a  sideline. 

Inevitably,  talk  turns  to  marketing  and 
this  leads  to  consideration  of  grain  alcohol 
planU  proposed  at  Rapid  City. 
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"I  think  well  see  some  alcohol  plants  in 
Rapid  City."  says  Beug.  "Fd  hope  they'd 
have  a  definite  effect  on  grain  price." 

"Not  only  would  alcohol  plants,  as  a  major 
buying  force  on  the  local  market,  tend  to 
push  grain  prices  up.  tnit  the  fanners  would 
save  transportation  costs,  as  welL  Trucking 
grain  to  Minneapolis  cosU  fanners  roughly 
25  percent  the  value  of  the  product."  Beug 
says.  Instead  of  a  S50-mile  haul  to  Minne- 
apolU.  there'd  be  100  or  less  to  Rapid  City. 
Alcohol  from  the  mid-sized  distillation 
plants  would  be  blended  with  gasoline  to 
make  gasohoL 

Beug  doesn't  see  small  farm-sized  alcohol 
plants  as  being  feasible,  unless  it's  with  a 
very  large  feedlot  using  the  protein  byprod- 
uct. 

Of  course,  he  points  out,  talking  about 
building  distillation  planU  is  one  thing.  Pro- 
ducing alcohol  is  something  else,  something 
off  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime.  It's  a  market  worth 
trying  to  develop  In  hopes  It'll  give  farmers 
one  more  leverage  point  In  making  interest 
payments  and  paying  repair  bills. 


DENNIS  AND  KIP  MATKINS 

"It's  getting  to  where  it  wears  a  person 
down,  the  way  expenses  keep  going  up." 
says  Dennis  Matklns,  34.  In  talking  about 
his  farming  career. 

With  his  brother.  Kip.  32.  and  their 
father.  Olin,  Matkins  is  a  partner  In  a  busi- 
ness that  Involves  a  wheat  farm  near  Elm 
Springs  and  a  wheat-cattle  operation  north- 
east of  Sturgis.  Living  In  Rapid  City.  Dermis 
operates  the  Elm  Springs  property  while 
Kip  aiid  Olin  are  on  the  home  place  on 
Spring  Creek  near  Bear  Butte. 

"In  this  area,  it's  good  to  liave  Uvestock 
with  your  crops."  Dermis  says.  "They  buffer 
<  ach  other." 

But  agriculture  Is  still  risky,  he  says,  "You 
don't  have  control  of  the  grasshoppers,  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  government  policies. 
Atwut  all  you  can  do  Is  maintain  an  optimis- 
tic atUtude.  farm  the  best  you  know  how 
and  hope  the  price  wiU  be  there  when  you 
seU." 

The  Matklns.  though,  aren't  content  to  let 
price  and  the  market  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

"A  person  goes  round  and  round  on  a  trac- 
tor all  summer.  If  he'd  put  just  a  fraction  of 
that  time  Into  marketing,  it  would  pay  off. 
says  Dennis. 

•The  best  thing  for  a  person  In  this  area, 
if  he  wants  to  buffer  himself.  Is  to  gain  un- 
derstanding of  the  marketing  process." 

Brother  Kip,  graduate  of  South  Dakota 
Stale  University  with  a  bachelors  In  agricul- 
tural engineering  and  a  masters  degree  in 
agricultural  economics,  says  an  operator 
must  work  at  buying  Inputs  low.  selling  high 
and  raising  more  per  acre. 

But  the  successful  farmer  in  the  end  will 
be  the  one  who.  knowing  his  cost.  wUl  devise 
a  long-term  marketing  plan  hitting  price 
peaks  with  different  crops. 

The  components  of  a  marketing  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  brothers.  Include  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  a  l)ank  to  provide  margin 
money  when  Its  needed,  hedging  on  futures 
markete  to  build  In  price  protection.  storaKe 
to  hold  back  crops  on  a  down  market  and  a 
selection  of  business  periodicals, 

Masazines  like  Fortune  or  Barron's  con- 
lain  more  agricultural  economy  news  than 
many  farmers  and  ranchers  may  realize, 
they  say. 

Just  knowing  economists  see  a  depression 
coming  or  a  recession  ending  is  worth  a  lot 
of  money  to  a  food  producer. 

EDTHOMrSON 

When  Bd  Thompson.  37.  considers  that  in 
today's  economy  ifU  take  easily  a  miUton 
dollara  to  set  up  a  cattle  ranch,  he  advises 
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push  their  summer  fallow  system  for  great- 
er prodnctioiL 

Fertilizers  might  increase  yields,  but  costs 
of  the  nutrients  and  their  application  about 
offset  the  gains.  Baker  says. 

With  something  of  a  ceiling  on  productiv- 
ity and  seemingly  no  end  in  sight  on  produc- 
tion costs.  Baker  says  "guys  every  day  are 
quitting"  the  farms  and  ranches. 

Steve  sometimes  thinlcs  of  quitting,  too. 
particularly  when  someone  mentions  the 
high  wages  paid  in  the  Wyoming  coal  fields. 

"But  money  isnt  everything,"  he  says. 
"We  wouldnt  be  here  if  we  didnt  want  to." 

And  as  long  as  someone  will  lease  him  the 
land  on  shares,  he  and  Vicky  will  probably 
be  there,  hanging  in. 

DOUG  lunxoxTZ 
At  age  26  and  four  years  into  the  sheep 

and  wheat  business,  Doug  Mailloux  has 

given  a  lot  of  thought  to  what  it  takes  for  a 

farm-reared  boy  turned  Ford  mechanic  to 

get  back  into  agriculture. 

His  conclusion:  find  land  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  "an  awfully  good  banker." 

Good  bankers.  Mailloux  says,  can  be 
found  In  the  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions. But  land  at  a  reasonable  price  and  the 
debt  implied  in  bussing  livestock  and  ma- 
chinery to  operate  it  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely. 

"This  sounds  like  any  business,  but  if  you 
get  too  far  In  the  red  at  the  start  there's  not 
much  chance  of  success,"  he  says.  And  given 
the  cost  of  land  and  machinery,  operating 
costs  and  unstable  crop  and  livestock  mar- 
kets. Mailloux  says.  "I  dont  know  that  I'd 
suggest  anyone  go  into  farming  now." 

About  1976,  Doug  and  his  brother.  Ste- 
phen, formed  a  partnership  to  buy  the 
family  place  In  Vale  on  contract  for  deed, 
but  soon  dissolved  the  alliance,  leaving 
Doug  to  run  the  place  with  the  father,  Ken- 
neth, while  buying  him  out. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  the  fathers,  a  lot  of  young 
people  wouldn't  be  on  the  farm  or  ranch." 
Doug  says. 

Along  with  the  family  help,  sheep  made  it 
possible  for  Mailloux  to  stake  a  claim  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Sheep  take  more  work  but  require  less  in- 
vestment, he  explains.  Costing  less  to  buy 
but  returning  two  crops  a  year— wool  and 
Iambs— plus  federal  wool  incentive  pay- 
ments, "sheep  are  more  apt  to  pay  for  them- 
selves than  cattle  or  wheat."  he  says.  Pro- 
ducing fat  lambs,  he  can  lamb  early  enough 
to  be  free  in  time  to  start  spring  farm  work. 
And  the  spring  lamb  market  is  better  than 
the  fall-range  lamb  market. 

Probably  the  biggest  difficulty,  he  says.  Is 
getting  money,  and  for  that  Mailloux  ad- 
vises young  farmers  to  go  first  to  a  sound 
commercial  banker. 

"One  of  the  problems  I  ran  Into  (with  a 
federal  lending  agency)  is  that  it  Ukes  too 
much  time,  three  to  six  monttis,  to  get  your 
money  and  they're  luiown  for  loaning  you 
enough  to  get  you  in.  then  get  you  in  too 
deep." 

Too  much  debt  on  land,  livestock  and  ma- 
chinery will  break  a  person. 

■If  I  was  to  do  it  over.  Id  work  with  a  dog- 
goned  good  bank." 

MaUloux  says  a  commercial  bank  "has 
been  a  lot  of  help  to  me  .  .  .  they'll  say  yes 
or  no  right  now,  and  if  they  say  no,  maybe 
you  didn't  need  that  loan  in  the  first  place." 

MARK  KEFTELER 

For  the  stockman,  whether  esUblished  or 
just  starting  out.  there's  probably  no  better 
way,  in  Mark  Keffeler's  book,  to  overcome 
inflation  than  to  use  performance  testing. 

Keffeler,  45,  raises  purebred  Herefords  in 
the  Alkali  Creek  area  east  of  Sturgis,  but 
seven  years  ago  the  family  corporation 
added  a  commercial  herd  to  the  ranch,  fur- 
ther diversified  by  wheat  farming. 
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"I  am  Just  very,  very  sold  on  performance 
testing  and  everybody  in  the  cattle  business 
should  use  It  to  some  extent,"  he  says. 
"We're  going  more  total  performance  all  the 
time." 

This  entails  keeping  careful  records  of 
birth,  weaning,  and  yearling  weights,  rates 
of  gain  and  steer  carcass  data.  From  the  rec- 
ords, breeding  stock  can  be  retained  or 
culled  based  on  market  quality  of  the  calves 
produced. 

Purebred  stock,  of  course,  is  carefully  se- 
lected for  these  and  other  traits,  but  the 
Keffelers  have  applied  the  same  system  to 
the  commercial  herd. 

In  one  extreme  case,  Keffeler  tells  of  in- 
creasing weaning  weights  from  350-375 
pounds  to  500  pounds  per  calf. 

A  commercial  operator,  selecting  for  a  few 
market-payoff  traits,  can  make  progress 
much  faster  than  a  purebred  breeder,  who 
has  to  keep  more  records  and  select  for 
more  factors,  says  Keffeler,  president  of  the 
National  Beef  Improvement  Federation. 

Keffeler  Is  also  a  conservation  district  su- 
pervisor, vocational-technical  school  advisor 
and  animal  science-agricultural  economics 
graduate  of  South  Dakota  State  University. 
He  speaks  as  a  strong  advocate  of  conser- 
vation, new  range  management  practices 
and  continuing  education  as  ways  to  in- 
crease production  and  cut  costs  to  gain  on 
fast-rising  costs. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  try  harder  to  keep 
moisture  where  it  falls."  he  says.  Contour 
furrowing  one  Keffeler  pasture  area  four 
years  ago  doubled  its  forage  production. 

"I  see  application  of  all  kinds  of  range 
management  techniques,"  he  says.  "We've 
got  to  look  at  everything.  "• 


NASSAU  COUNTY  REPUBUCANS 
DEMAND  PRESroENT  CARTER 
CLARIFY  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD 
ISRAEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11, 1980 


•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
grave  concern  In  Nassau  County,  N.Y., 
over  the  recent  dismaying  events  in- 
volving the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  against  Israel's  ad- 
ministration of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  areas,  including  Jerusalem.  The 
U.S.  vote  in  support  of  that  Arab-initi- 
ated resolution,  and  the  subsequent 
disavowal  of  that  vote  by  President 
Carter,  have  resulted  not  only  In  great 
harm  to  U.S.  relations  with  Israel  but 
also  in  dismaying  all  who  depend  on 
the  competence  and  constancy  of 
American  leaders. 

Following  a  meeting  of  Nassau 
County  Republican  Party  officials  and 
officeholders,  on  Monday,  March  10, 
1980,  Nassau  County  Republican 
Chairman  Joseph  M.  Margiotta  issued 
a  statement  expressing  the  concern  of 
the  group  and  urging  President  Carter 
to  rectify  this  unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  the  statement 
of  Chairman  Margiotta  in  the  Record. 
in  full,  at  this  point: 

"The  appalling  and  monstrous  blunder  of 
the  Carter  Administration  in  first  joining, 
then  rejecting  the  United  Nation's  vote  last 
week  in  support  of  an  Arab-initiated  resolu- 
tion condemning  Israel's  administration  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Oaza  cannot  be  rectified 
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by  a  lame  apology  of  'failure  to  communi- 
cate'." Nassau  County  Republican  Party 
Chairman  Joseph  M.  Margiotta  said  today. 

He  was  joined  in  his  sentiment  by  Con- 
gressman John  W.  Wydler  (R-Oarden  City) 
and  Norman  Lent  (R-£:ast  Rockaway)  and 
Oyster  Bay  Town  Councilman  Gregory 
Carman  and  John  LeBoutlllier,  both  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  Congress. 

Margiotta  said:  "This  clumsy  attempt  to 
explain  away  a  shameful  and  dismaying  act 
against  our  staunchest  friend  and  ally  in 
the  Middle  East  does  more  harm  than 
good." 

"We  call  upon  President  Carter  to  take 
the  strongest,  most  positive  action  to  estab- 
lish In  the  clearest  terms  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration's policy  regarding  Israeli  West 
Bank  settlements." 

The  Republicans  said:  "Such  action,  of 
course,  will  do  little  to  remedy  the  terrible 
damage  done  to  the  Carter  Administration's 
credibility  around  the  world."  As  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  out,  the  Administra- 
tion's 'whirligig  diplomacy  dismayed  all  who 
depend  on  the  competence  and  constancy  of 
American  leaders.'  The  credibility  lost  in 
such  an  unprecedented  display  of  Incompe- 
tence cannot  be  easily  or  swiftly  regained. 

"But,  of  far  greater  consequence,  is  the 
question  of  the  Carter  Administration's 
future  policy  toward  Israel.  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration really  trying  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Moslem  nations  by  endangering  the  survival 
of  Israel?  That  question  deserves  the  quick- 
est and  most  positive  answer  the  President 
can  provide,"  he  said. 

Concluding,  the  Republicans  said:  "With 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  at  a  new  peak  as 
a  result  of  Russian  aggression  juid  the  tur- 
moil in  Iran,  we  believe  it  imperative  to 
demonstrate  the  firmest  American  support 
for  Israel.  America's  strongest,  most  stable 
and  most  dependable  ally  in  this  volatile 
area.  In  the  strongest  possible  terms,  we 
demand  that  President  Carter  speak  out 
now."* 


CARTER'S  COAL  INITIATIVE 
MERITS  SUPPORT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter  recently  proposed  a  plan 
that  would  reduce  the  use  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  electric  utility  sector  by  1 
million  barrels  per  day  by  1980.  At  a 
time  when  our  national  security  is 
being  seriously  threatened  by  an  over- 
reliance  on  foreign  oil,  for  which  the 
consumer  must  pay  exorbitant  prices, 
I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  President's  responsible  action 
in  addressing  this  problem. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
Nation's  utilities  would  be  given  $10 
billion  in  Federal  funds— accrued  from 
the  windfall  profits  tax— to  convert 
from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  or  other  alter- 
nate energy  sources. 

The  two-phase  program  Is  expected 
to  save  400,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
by  1985  by  requiring  50  powerplant 
sites,  mostly  in  the  Northeast,  to  make 
the  switch.  The  Department  of  Energy 
would  provide  $3.6  billion  in  grant 
money  to  help  with  the  conversion 
costs. 
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An  additional  $400  million  in  phase  I 
money  would  be  made  available  to 
help  finance  voluntary  air  pollution 
controls  at  existing  powerplants 
beyond  those  required  by  current  law. 
This  action  would  help  to  ease  the 
impact  of  any  emission  increases  re- 
sulting from  conversion  to  coaL 

The  second  phase  of  the  program 
would  provide  $6  billion  to  encourage 
all  other  oil  and  gas  burners  to  make 
the  change  voluntarily.  Phase  II  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  an  additional  saving 
of  600,000  barrels  by  1990. 

The  logic  of  the  proposal  is  simple. 
By  focusing  our  attention  on  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry— which  consumes 
about  3  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  equivalent— we  will  be 
able  to  accelerate  our  national  effort 
aimed  at  reducing  our  suicidal  depen- 
dence on  overpriced  imported  oil. 

In  addition,  the  President's  proposal 
will  significantly  contribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's anti-inflation  effort.  According 
to  the  President,  such  a  conversion 
would  benefit  consumers-  both  from 
lower  capital  requirements  for  utilities 
and  from  reduced  fuel  costs  after  con- 
versions. Recognizing  that  rising 
energy  costs  have  lieen  largely  respon- 
sible for  our  Nation's  soaring  inflation 
rate,  the  cost  reductions  resulting 
from  this  proposal  will  clearly  have  a 
substantial  and  positive  Impact  on  our 
economy. 

Similar  results  are  expected  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  where  Con- 
solidated Edison— New  York  City's 
electric  utility  company— has  been 
campaigning  for  years  for  the  right  to 
convert  three  of  its  generating  luiits  to 
coal.  Such  a  conversion  could  reduce 
the  utility's  oU  imports  by  15  million 
barrels  a  year  and  save  consumers 
$150  million  annually,  or  roughly  7 
percent  of  the  average  consumer's 
electric  bill. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  re- 
sponsible action  Con  Edison  has  pro- 
posed to  address  environmental  con- 
cerns that  are  posed  by  such  a  conver- 
sion. Con  Edison  will  bum  1.5  percent 
sulfur  oil— comparable  to  coal  in 
sulfur  emissions— for  a  1-year  test 
period.  The  air  quality  will  be  closely 
monitored  during  that  time  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  on  the  environment.  If 
the  impact  is  negligible.  Con  Edison 
would  invest  in  coal-buming  equip- 
ment. Throughout  the  test  period  a 
fuel-switching  capability  will  be  main- 
tained to  enable  the  company  to  bum 
a  lower  sulfur  oil  when  required  by  air 
quality  conditions. 

Con  Edison's  proposed  conversion 
plan  is  currently  being  evaluated  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
I  have  been  informed  by  Con  Ed  offi- 
cials that  a  final  decision  by  the  EPA 
on  their  conversion  plan  is  expected  in 
mid-April. 

Certainly,  environmental  issues 
must  be  a  major  concern  of  any  coal 
conversion  plan.  Having  carefully  re- 
viewed President  Carter's  proposal,  I 
am  most  impressed  by  the  attention 
he  has  given  to  acid  rain  and  other  air 
pollution  problems. 
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According  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Air  Qtiality  Chief 
E>avid  Hawkins,  the  President's  pro- 
posal recognizes  the  importance  of  bal- 
ancing the  need  to  convert  from  oil 
with  the  acid  rain  problem  that  could 
be  increased  by  such  a  conversion. 

In  an  attempt  to  offset  sulfur  emis- 
sion increases  resulting  from  conver- 
sions, the  President's  program  would 
include  such  things  as  loan  guarantees 
for  coal  cleaning  and  preparation  facil- 
ities; grants  for  advanced  sulfur  diox- 
ide removal  systems,  including  scrub- 
bers: a  requirement  that  converting 
powerplants  must  meet  all  applicable 
environmental  standards;  and  exemp- 
tions from  the  conversion  for  those 
plants  that  could  not  meet  environ- 
mental restrictions. 

Based  on  these  comprehensive  envi- 
ronmental safety  measures  incorporat- 
ed in  the  President's  proposal,  I  have 
difficulty  understanding  the  rationale 
of  the  various  environmental  groups 
who  have  already  launched  an  attack 
against  the  utility  conversion  plan.  We 
must  not  allow  overzealous  environ- 
mentalists to  serve  as  an  Insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  our  Nation's  No.  1 
goal— energy  independence.  Any  fur- 
ther delays  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
this  goal  will  only  Increase  the  threat 
to  our  national  security  that  Is  posed 
by  our  overreliancc  of  foreign  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  energy 
conversion  proposal  represents  a 
major  Initiative  In  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  two  very  difficult  problems— in- 
flation and  foreign  energy  depend- 
ence. It  Is  responsible  in  nature  and 
comprehensive  In  scope.  In  the  name 
of  economic  and  national  security,  I 
urge  that  Congress  give  this  proposal 
the  priority  attention  It  deserves.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  EVELYN 
MORINE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  ifEW  JEBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Morine  of  Tansboro.  Mrs.  Morlne's 
friends  In  the  New  Jersey  State  Feder- 
ation of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  will 
gather  this  Simday  to  honor  her  for 
her  life-long  service  to  her  community. 
Mrs.  Morine  and  her  family  have  re- 
sided In  New  Jersey  since  1944.  Soon 
after  settling  in  New  Jersey,  she 
became  a  guiding  force  in  the  commu- 
nity. She  has  dedicated  her  life  to  pro- 
viding service  to  others  regardless  of 
their  race,  color,  or  creed.  Mrs.  Morine 
is  the  president  of  the  Community 
Mothers  Club  but  is  active  In  a  leader- 
ship capacity  in  other  social  service  or- 
ganizations as  well.  There  is,  however, 
one  corrunon  element  In  her  Interests 
and  affiliations,  that  is  a  dedication  to 
serving  the  needs  of  the  aged,  handi- 
capped, and  the  young. 
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Mrs.  E\-eljt) 
New  Jersey 
ored    Womei 
and  sene  th« 


Morine  personifies  the 
State  Federation  of  Col- 
's Club's  motto  "Work 
hour.  Lift  as  we  climb."* 


ENERG  I  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
^  ORTHWEST 
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ences  and  what  we  have  done  to  solve 
them.  However,  let  me  quickly  touch 
on  what  the  legislation  we  are  propos- 
ing does. 

Basically,  the  bill  will  set  up  a  re- 
gional planning  council  with  members 
from  each  of  the  four  States.  They 
will  develop  a  20-year  plan  to  assure  a 
stable,  efficient  energy  supply  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Within  that  plan 
will  be  a  system  for  allocating  the 
power  from  Federal  dams  and  assuring 
that  public  agencies  have  whatever  ad- 
ditional power  they  need  provided  in 
the  most  efficient,  cost-effective 
manner.  The  allocation  system  will 
also  address  the  growing  disparity  In 
rates  paid  by  residential  and  farm  cus- 
tomers of  private  utilities  as  compared 
to  neighboring  public  utilities.  To 
meet  this  allocation  system,  the  bill 
lays  out  a  set  of  carefully  drawn  proce- 
dures and  priorities  for  acquisition  of 
new  resources.  Foremost  among  those 
will  be  conservation,  followed  in  order 
of  priority  biw  renewable  resources,  co- 
generation  and  other  more  conven- 
tional types  of  generation.  To  these 
ends,  the  Senate  and  House  bills  are 
very  similar.  However,  there  are  very 
important  differences  that  I  am  confi- 
dent resolve  some  of  the  legitimate 
concerns  raised  by  groups  within  the 
region  and  around  the  Nation. 

Foremost  among  these  concerns  was 
the  Senate  bills  treatment  of  tradi- 
tional public  power  preference  access 
to  both  supply  and  cost  of  power  from 
the  Federal  projects.  This  concern  was 
voiced  by  public  utilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  represented  by  their  um- 
brella agency,  the  Public  Power  Coun- 
cil. The  PPC  wanted  to  make  sure 
there  was  adequate  protection  of 
public  power  access  granted  In  the 
1937  Bonneville  Act.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  traditional  preference  is  pro- 
tected in  the  bill  I  have  Introduced. 
This  is  thanks  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
the  PPC  in  perfecting  its  amendment 
dealing  with  rates,  allocation  formu- 
las, and  sales  of  power  from  the  Feder- 
al base  system.  The  PPC's  amend- 
ments, included  in  tliis  bill,  have  won 
the  approval  of  both  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  As- 
sociation, two  longstanding  champions 
of  public  power. 

Basically,  what  the  PPCs  amend- 
ments guarantee  is  that  all  sales  are 
specifically  subject  to  the  preference 
and  priority  provisions  of  the  original 
Bonneville  Act.  Second,  the  amend- 
ments assure  preference  customers  to 
the  entire  output  from  Federal  re- 
sources. Third,  the  amendments 
assure  that  investor-owTied  utilities 
may  be  restricted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  original  Bonne- 
ville Act  to  protect  public  power. 
These  are  significant  differences  from 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  They  are  dif- 
ferences—along with  many  other 
changes  made  in  this  bill— that  the 
PPC  feels  enforces  their  historic  claim 
to  the  federally  generated  power. 

In  addition  to  the  preference  ques- 
tion, this  bill  makes  a  major  departure 
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from  the  Senate  bill  in  the  composi- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  planning 
council.  The  first  obvious  change  is 
the  very  structure  of  the  council.  The 
Senate  bill  had  a  five-member  coun- 
cil—one member  from  each  State  and 
the  BPA  Administrator— which  the 
Justice  I>epartment  said  was  quite 
probably  unconstitutional.  My  bill  not 
only  corrects  the  constitutional  prob- 
lem, but  provides  a  broader  base,  es- 
tablishing a  proportional  11-member 
council.  My  bill  also  lays  down  a  set  of 
deadlines  and  a  strict  procedure  for 
the  council,  making  sure  that  decisions 
are  timely  and  consistent  with  the 
plan. 

Along  with  questions  over  prefer- 
ence access  and  council  structure,  an- 
other concern  has  t)een  conservation. 
My  bill  lays  down  a  road  map  that  will 
put  my  region  in  the  forefront  of  con- 
servation and  renewable  resources.  Let 
me  digress  here,  and  say  conservation 
and  renewables  are  Important  for  my 
region  beyond  .  philosophical  reasons. 
Projections  indicate  a  serious  shortfall 
In  electrical  power  possibly  as  soon  as 
1983.  The  lead  time  for  building  large 
powerplants  ranges  from  10  to  15 
years.  Given  that,  there  is  no  hope 
these  plants  could  come  on  line  in 
time  to  meet  a  shortage  3  years  from 
now.  The  only  resources  available 
within  that  timeframe  are  conserva- 
tion and  small  scale,  direct  application 
renewable  resources.  Beyond  merely 
saying  there  should  be  conservation, 
this  bill  will  make  sure  that  conser\'a- 
tion  is  maximized. 

First,  it  provides  a  $1.25  billion  fund, 
collected  solely  from  the  region's  rate- 
payers, to  accelerated  development  of 
conservation  and  consumer-owned  re- 
newable resources. 

Second,  it  will  provide  technical  and 
financial  aid  to  utilities  and  local  gov- 
ernments who  might  otherwise  not 
have  tlie  expertise  to  develop  effective 
conservation  programs. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  billing 
credits  and  a  funding  mechanism  to 
Insure  local  utilities  can  and  will  devel- 
op such  programs.  In  addition,  the  bill 
will  establish  a  point  man  in  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  whose 
sole  job  will  be  to  maximize  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  resources.  Pulled 
together,  these  steps  can  save  our 
region  hundreds  of  megawatts- 
megawatts  that  will  be  the  cheapest 
megawatts  ever  seen. 

Finally,  my  bill  makes  clear  that 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Our  region  Is  not  asking  for 
a  Ffderal  handout.  It  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  let  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  solve  their  own  energy 
problems  in  a  constructive  manner. 

In  many  ways,  what  we  are  now 
asking  is  very  similar  to  the  challenge 
that  my  generation's  fathers  and 
grandfathers  brought  before  this  body 
more  than  40  years  ago.  We  are  fortu- 
nate for  their  vision.  They  saw  that 
the  Columbia  River  could  be  har- 
nessed into  a  resource  to  irrigate  our 
arid  farm  lands  and  provide  power  for 
our  economic  well-being.  Congress  re- 
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sponded  then,  creating  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  setting  up  a 
structure  to  help  the  region  prosper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  asking 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more.  The 
challenge  before  us  Is  whether  we  can 
effectively,  rationally  meet  our  re- 
gion's power  demands  or  whether— In 
absence  of  legislation— we  will  be 
thrown  into  a  decade  of  chaos  and 
what  one  Governor  predicted  would  be 
a  series  of  holy  wars  over  Federal 
power.  I  am  confident  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  can  avert  that  decade  of 
chaos,  can  bring  a  truce  before  the 
first  legal  shot  of  that  holy  war.  and 
can  make  the  Pacific  Northwest  an 
energy  model  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
follow. 

Thank  you.« 

CHIEF  ROBERT  BEYEA  AND 
CHIEF  GEORGE  VICCARO 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLLNBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1980 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science  Research,  which  has  budget 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  (FEMA)  con- 
ducted a  portion  of  its  authorization 
hearings. 

We  were  honored  by  the  presence  of 
two  firefighters  from  my  congressional 
district,  one  a  volunteer  chief,  the 
other  a  paid  chief. 

Chief  Rgbert  Beyea  of  Bergenfield's 
volunteer  department  and  Chief 
George  Viccaro  of  North  Bergen  pre- 
sented their  points  of  view  based  on 
their  long  experiences.  I  insert  a  syn- 
opsis of  their  remarks: 

Fire  Department. 
Borough  of  Bergenjield,  N.J. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  consider  it  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
Subcommittee  here  today.  As  was  previous- 
ly stated.  I  am  a  volunteer  Fire  Chief  from 
New  Jersey.  The  municipality  In  which  I 
serve  has  a  population  of  over  32,000  people. 
I  have,  under  my  supervision,  90  volunteer 
firemen  and  4  paid  drivers  who  work 
Monday  thru  Friday,  8  A.M.-5  P.M.     • 

The  apparatus  of  my  department  consists 
of  4  engines,  2  trucks  and  1  rescue.  During 
the  calendar  year  1979,  the  Bergenfield  Fire 
Department  answered  a  total  of  440  alarms. 
Of  these  440  alarms,  251  were  answered  by 
the  entire  department  and  189  were  re- 
sponded to  by  one  company.  The  total 
amount  of  volunteer  man-hours  in  answer- 
ing these  alarms  was  6,459  hours.  Training 
and  schooling  during  the  year  totaled  7,789 
man-hours. 

I  have  been  asked  to  testify  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  volunteer  firefighters  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act.  The  facts  that  I  will  bring  forth  wUl  be 
those  faced  by  many  Fire  Chiefs  whether 
volunteer  or  paid. 

Through  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act,  Congress  has  established  a  National 
Fire  Academy.  I  feel,  however,  that  many 
Fire  Chiefs  do  not  fully  understand  the 
main  focus  of  the  academy.  So  far,  my 
knowledge  about  the  academy  has  come 
from  varlouB  firematic  magazines.  Regard- 
less what  magazine  you  read,  there  are 
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many  different  answers  to  the  exact  same 
questions.  I  feel  that  the  real  training  must 
be  within  a  local  facility  where  the  men  can 
train  with  the  actual  fire  apparatus  and 
equipment  used  by  their  department  In 
their  day  to  day  operations. 

My  municipality  and  our  adjoining  neigh- 
bor (the  boro  of  Dumont)  are  working  in 
conjunction  with  one  another  to  build  a  fire 
training  center  whereby  we  would  have  a  fa- 
cility where  we  could  instruct  our  members 
on  our  own  apparatus  under  actual  fire  con- 
ditions. It  Is  Impos-slble,  for  me  as  Chief  of  a 
department,  to  send  several  pieces  of  fire 
apparatus  to  a  County  facility  which  is  1 
hour  away  (traveling  by  car).  Not  only  am  I 
loosing  valuable  fire  protection  from  the 
boro,  but  1  am  also  asking  my  volunteers  to 
spend  additional  hours  away  from  home  and 
family.  If  the  Federal  Government  could  al- 
locate funds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
local  training  sites,  it  would  greatly  ease  the 
burden  on  the  municipalities  themselves 
and  would  enable  us  to  maintain  a  more  ef- 
ficient operation.  There  are  many  grants 
available  for  an  educational  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  such  sights,  but 
yet.  we  can't  extinguish  fires  with  studies! 
We  need  places  where  we  can  get  the  practi- 
cal experience.  Pirefiehting  has  to  be  a 
rapid  and  orderly  operation  wiihout  endan- 
germent  to  personnel.  It  has  to  be  a  coordi- 
nated team  effort.  Pirefighting  is  not  a 
game  of  chance,  but  one  of  efficiency  and 
technology. 

I'm  sure  if  the  records  were  checked,  you 
would  find  that  the  volunteers  spend  more 
time  in  sch(X)ls  and  seminars  than  our  coun- 
terparts. I  think  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of 
input  from  the  volunteer  fire  service,  who 
are  the  largest  provider  of  fire  protection  in 
the  United  States.  Simply  because  a  man  re- 
ceives a  salary,  he  is  considered  a  profes- 
sional. 1  feel  I  am  just  as  much  a  profession- 
al as  he  Is. 

The  latest  U.S.  Fire  Administration  Task 
Force  stresses  that  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  be  provided  from  within  the  Fire 
Department.  The  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ments are  today  overburdened,  and  to  push 
the  handling  of  Ambulance  Senice  Is  going 
to  do  nothing  but  force  the  volunteer  to 
resign  due  to  additional  hours  that  must  be 
spent  in  training  in  order  to  meet  federal 
and  state  requirements.  This  does  not  in- 
clude time  spent  answering  these  additional 
calls,  but  a  paid  fireman  could  be  sent 
during  normal  working  hours  to  receive  this 
training.  A  volunteer  would  have  to  take 
time  off  from  his  normal  occupation  with- 
out pay  or  use  vacation  time  to  attain  this 
training.  If  training  Is  at  night  or  on  week- 
ends, this  interferes  with  an  individuals 
family  life  which  can,  and  has  forced  the 
dedicated  members  to  wind  up  with  marital 
troubles. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

Funds  should  be  made  available  at  local 
levels  for  such  things  as: 

1.  Establishment  of  training  facilities. 

2.  Purchases  of  specialized  tools  and 
equipment. 

3.  Fire  Prevention— literature  for  distribu- 
tion by  local  departments. 

Develop  standards  within  the  fire  service 
and  fund  Implementation  of: 

1.  Standardization  of  fire  hose  thread. 

2.  Identification  placards  for  flammability 
(Example:  the  N.F.P.A..  the  I.C.C,  and  the 
D.O.T.  each  have  their  own) 

3.  Federal  building  design  standards  with- 
out local  exception. 

4.  Smoke  and  fire  alarm  systems. 

5.  Furniture  standardizations. 

6.  Clothing  standardizations. 

7.  Storage  of  flammable  materials. 

8.  Bum  treatment. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Chairman  Brown,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee   for   allowing    me   to   appear    here 
today. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

RoBEKT  Beyea, 

Chief. 
Bergenfield  Fire  Department 


Township  or  worth  Behceh 

Fire  Department, 
North  Bergen,  N.J..  February  28.  1980. 
The  Federal  Emergericy  Management 
Agency  has  been  long  overdue.  For  too  long 
the  fire  service  has  been  the  forgotten  ele- 
ment of  public  protection.  Having  been 
thought  of  by  many  as  only  a  necessary  evil. 
There  has  been  no  direct  funding  for  the 
fire  service,  what  little  funds  were  received 
have  been  piggybarked  on  appropriations  to 
other  agencies,  such  as  law  enforcement. 
Ironically,  the  truth  being  the  fire  service 
inevitably  becomes  the  first  line  of  defense 
In  almost  any  situation  that  endangers  the 
public,  whether  it  be  a  major  fire,  general 
disaster  or  riot,  the  fire  department  is  sad- 
dled with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  it 
under  control. 

The  fire  service  needs  help,  direct  help,  in 
all  areas  nowt  The  local  governments  can  no 
longer  bear  the  financial  burden  alone!  The 
fire  service  can  no  longer  be  pushed  aside. 
The  staggering  statistics  on  loss  of  life  and 
property,  on  arson,  the  fastest  growing 
crime  in  America,  coupled  with  the  fact  flre- 
figbting  is  the  most  hazardous  occupation 
In  the  country,  mandates  that  the  fire  serv- 
ice be  given  the  recognition,  authority  and 
funds  commensurate  with  other  emergency 
services. 

A  good  example:  arson,  everyone  in  the 
fire  service  was  aware  of  the  tremendous 
problems  it  presented  for  years,  but  until 
the  Federal  Government  recognized  it  as 
such,  publicized  it,  and  made  fundsavailable 
for  Arson  detection  and  prevention,  we  in 
the  fire  service  had  a  difficult  time  getting 
anyone  in  law  enforcement  to  assist  in  the 
smallest  way. 

Now  that  there  Is  funding,  everyone  in- 
cluding prosecutors,  are  Jumping  on  the 
band  wagon.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
this  sudden  interest  is  not  welcome,  I  just 
use  it  to  demonstrate  how  effective  Federal 
assistance  can  be. 

Funds  must  be  made  avaflable  In  all  areas 
of  fire  service.  The  Federal  Government 
must  encourage  the  small  departments  to 
coordinate  and  standardize  services  and 
equipment  as  already  re(»mmended  in  Fed- 
erally funded  studies.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  funding,  regional  training  facili- 
ties, fire  prevention  and  detection  programs. 
Arson  Squads  and  facilities,  equipment  and 
consolidated  communications  and  alarm  sys- 
tems. 

It  comes  down  to  the  reality  that  the 
above  recommemdations  are  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity but  are  economically  Infeasible  for 
each  department  to  finance,  man  and  main- 
tain iU  own  facilities.  Our  local  problems 
and  our  ability  to  provide  quality  protection 
and  prevention  comes  dowm  to  money.  The 
small  departments  have  all  they  can  do  just 
providing  adequate  fire  extinguishment. 
The  cost  of  equipment  has  all  but  made  spe- 
cial services  and  equipment  impossible. 

The  governing  body  In  North  Bergen 
made  a  firm  commitment  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  has  in  the  past  several 
months  undertaken  a  program  to  adequate- 
ly man  and  up  date  equipment.  They  ap- 
pointed 9  new  fire  fighters  to  the  Depart- 
ment, purchased  a  completely  new  radio 
system  and  purchased  3  new  fire  engines. 
This  equipment  and  manpower  was  badly 
needed  and  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
floating  bonds  and  placing  a  heavier  burden 
on  the  tax  payers. 
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I  have  genen  lized 
which    faces     Ul 
throughout  the  country. 

I'd  welcome  n  ore 


Both  men 
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Their  needs 
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sciousness, 
caused  by 
the  fact  that 
too  often  tak^ 


specific  questions. 
George  Viccaro. 

Chief. 

c  utiined  the  monumental 
facbd  by  firefighters   over 
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from  the  gist 
gentlemen, 
great  debt  of 
our  firefighters 


FATHER 


a  very  serious  problem 
the    fire    departments 


,  their 
anon 


are  sometimes  short- 
Hhis  era  of  budget  con- 
exposure  to  hazards 
is  often  ignored  and 
hey  are  human  beings  is 
for  granted. 

donclude,    Mr.    Speaker, 

>f  the  testimony  of  these 

the  Nation   owes  a 

ixatitude  and  support  to 


Vg  ALTER  E.  SCHMIDT 
]  [ONORED 


HON.NGRMANY.MINETA 

c  rcAuroBHU 

IN  THE  BOO!  E  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda  /.  Afarc^i  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  MINET  k.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleiisure  to  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  my  »Ueagues  from  Califor- 
nia, Don  Edw  lros  and  Paul  McClos- 
KEY.  to  honir  Father  Walter  E. 
Schmidt,  8.J..  as  he  marks  his  50th 
year  as  a  Jest  It  A  testimonial  dinner 
will  be  held  or  Father  Schmidt  on 
March  20. 198( . 

Bom  in  &  n  Francisco  in  1911, 
Walter  Schmi<  t  was  the  only  child  of 
Swiss  immlgra  it  parents.  After  gradu- 
ating from  St  Ignatius  High  School, 
he  worked  at  t  le  Bank  of  Italy  and  at- 
tended the  Ub  iverslty  of  San  Francis- 
co at  night,  iispired  by  his  Jesuit 
teachers,  Walt  sr  decided  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  chu  xh.  He  Joined  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  ii  1929,  when  he  entered 
the  Los  Oatoc  Novitiate,  and  he  was 
ordained  in  19^  1. 

Upon  completion  of  his  theological 
studies  at  th !  University  of  Santa 
Clara  in  1942.  Father  Schmidt  began 
teaching  theo  ogy  at  the  university, 
and  the  folio  Rring  year  was  named 
dean  of  men. 

In  the  sunmer  of  1944.  Father 
Schmidt  began  a  summer  program  for 
area  youth  "n  ho  had  nothing  to  do 
and  no  place  t(  >  go."  By  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Father  Schmidt's  club  had 
several  hundre  i  members  who  wanted 
to  stay  togeth  ;r  as  a  group.  In  1947, 
with  over  2.000  members, -the  club  offi- 
cially became  known  as  the  Santa 
Clara  Youth  Village.  That  same  year, 
the  building  where  the  club  met  was 
declared  a  fire  hazard,  with  $3,000  in 
repairs  needed  Father  Schmidt  made 
the  first  of  wh  it  was  to  be  many  trips 
to  Hollywood  to  arrange  a  benefit. 
This  first  bene  it  featured  Frank  Sina- 
tra, Jack  Ca  son.  Dennis  Morgan, 
Robert  Alda,  :  tory  Calhoun.  Rhonda 
Fleming,  Ann   llyth.  Buddy  Baer.  the 
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Pied  Pipers,  and  the  Page-Cavanaugh 

trio:  it  netted  $9,280  for  the  club. 

Over  the  next  9  years.  Father 
Schmidt  nurtured  a  dream  to  build  a 
modem  facility  for  the  youth  village 
that  would  be  large  enough  to  serve 
the  entire  county.  Almost  every  Union 
and  civic  group  in  the  area  donated 
money,  materials,  or  labor,  and  in 
1956.  the  dream  became  a  reality. 
When  the  village  opened,  the  14,000- 
square-foot  building  had  a  ballroom,  a 
gameroom.  a  television  lounge,  a 
snackbar,  and  several  counseling 
rooms.  The  village  also  offered  pro- 
grams in  drama,  boxing,  and  track  and 
field. 

As  a  result  of  these  programs. 
Father  Schmidt  won  acclaim  for 
sharply  reducing  juvenile  delinquency 
in  Santa  Clara  County.  In  1959.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  appointed  him  to  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness. 
Later  that  year  while  speaking  in 
Phoenix.  Father  Schmidt  stressed  the 
need  for  love,  but  cautioned  that  kind- 
ness does  not  mean  overindulgence.  He 
said.  "Our  society— admittedly  the 
best  on  Earth— has  a  major  fault  •  •  •. 
It  is  the  overemphasis  on  rights  of  an 
individual,  and  the  underemphasis  on 
obligations." 

While  active  with  the  community's 
youth.  Father  Schmidt  was  pursuing  a 
career  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  l>ecoming  vice  president  for  uni- 
versity relations  in  1960  and.  in  1971, 
senior  vice  president  in  charge  of  de- 
velopment. He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  both  the  university's  board 
of  regents  and  the  board  of  fellows.  He 
has  also  served  as  a  university  trustee. 

In  1967.  under  his  direction,  the 
board  of  fellows  started  the  Golden 
Circle  Theatre  Party  as  a  major  fund- 
raising  event  each  year  for  the  univer- 
sity. Some  of  the  many  stars  that  have 
appeared  in  these  benefits  over  the 
years  include  Jimmy  Durante.  Bob 
Hope;  Prank  Sinatra.  Sammy  Davis. 
Jr..  Milton  Berle.  Paul  Anka.  and  Bing 
Crosby. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  achieve- 
ments. Father  Schmidt  has  won  nu- 
merous awards  and  honors  over  the 
years.  These  include  the  city  of  San 
Jose's  Distinguished  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  1954,  Optimist  of  the  Year.  1954; 
Santa  Clara  Kiwanls  Club's  Citizen  of 
the  Year,  1958;  Temple  Emanu-El's 
First  Community  Service  Awa-^-d,  1959; 
Santa  Clara  Sports  Banquet's  Special 
Achievement  Award.  1969;  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  Distinguished  Citizen 
of  the  Year.  1974:  and  SanU  Clara 
County  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  Annual  Brotherhood  Award. 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
Don  Edwards,  Paul  McCloskey.  and 
myself  in  paying  tribifte  to  this  truly 
great  humanitarian.  Father  Walter  E. 
Schmidt,  S.J.* 


March  11,  1980 


NUCLEAR  FUEL  SAFEGUARDS 
NEEDED  FOR  INDIA.  PAKISTAN 

HON.  LESTER"l.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 
•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  important  and  timely  article  in 
Monday's  Washington  Post  by 
Thomas  O'Toole  which  discusses  in 
detail  the  problems  caused  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  United  States  and  India 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  use  of  nu- 
clear fuel  we  supply  to  the  Tarapur  re- 
actor complex  under  any  new  applica- 
tioris. 

As  of  Monday,  the  terms  of  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty,  which 
set  a  deadline  for  nations  wishing  to 
buy  uranium  fuel  from  the  United 
States,  became  operative  for  India. 

Unfortunately.  India  did  not  meet 
the  deadline  for  agreeing  to  the  princi- 
pal requirements  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty— signing  the 
treaty,  or  opening  up  its  21  Tarapur 
atomic  plants  to  inspection. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  any  further  appli- 
cations we  now  face  with  India  the 
same  situation  we  have  faced  for  some 
time  with  Pakistan— we,  and  the  out- 
side world,  have  no  verifiable  means  of 
insuring  that  Plutonium  from  spent 
nuclear  fuel  is  not  being  diverted  to 
nuclear  weapons  use.    ' 

I  make  this  point  because  it  is  impor- 
tant that  our  Pakistani  friends  recog- 
nize that  we  have  not  been  discrimi- 
nating against  them  for  the  past  year 
or  so.  The  situation  today  is  as  we 
have  been  saying  for  some  time— when 
the  terms  of  VS.  law  mandated  that 
India  be  required  to  meet  the  same 
basic  requirements  we  have  been 
asking  of  Pakistan,  then  India  would 
be  asked  to  do  so. 

Now.  India  and  Pakistan  face  the 
same  requirements,  and.  I  must  say, 
the  United  States  faces  the  same  di- 
lemma in  each,  for  we  have  vital  na- 
tional Interests  in  each,  and  the  dis- 
agreement over  the  nuclear  issue 
threatens  the  pursuit  of  those  inter- 
ests. 

But  I  think  there  is  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  who  will  disagree  that  the 
nuclear  proliferation  issue  is  one 
which  should  be  set  aside  because  of 
bilateral  concerns.  Nuclear  prolifera- 
tion is  a  strategic  and  humanitarian 
concern  of  the  highest  order,  on  whicli 
we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  reason 
ably.resolve. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  United 
States,  India,  and  Pakistan— as  well  as 
the  People  s  Republic  of  China,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.— have  a  vested  interest  in 
solving  the  present  dilemma  in  a  sen.sl- 
ble  and  humanitarian  fashion.  La.';t 
August,  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  led  a  mission  to 
Pakistan.  Its  report  made  the  follow- 
ing findings  and  recommendations, 
which  I  feel  are  as  relevant  today  as 
when  they  were  made.  I  would  like  to 
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present  thepi  for  the  Record  today, 
following  the  Washington  Post  article: 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10. 1980] 

United    States-India    A-Treaty    Conflict 

Comes  to  Head  Today 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

A  conflict  that  could  strain  relations  for 

months   between   the   United   States   and 

India  comes  to  a  head  today  when  the  key 

provision  of  a  law  Congress  passed  in  1978 

goes  into  effect. 

It  is  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
which  set  today  as  the  deadline  for  coun- 
tries that  want  to  buy  enriched  uranium 
fuel  from  the  United  States  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  sign  the  treaty  prohibiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  or  open  up  all 
atomic  plants  to  outside  inspection  to  make 
sure  Plutonium  from  spent  nuclear  fuel  is 
not  being  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons  use. 

India  has  done  neither.  The  SUte  Depart- 
ment has  engaged  in  on-and-of  f  negotiations 
the  past  two  years  with  three  Indian  gov- 
ernments and  has  come  away  empty- 
handed. 

"All  we've  really  asked  for  from  the  pres- 
ent (Indira]  Gandhi  government  is  some 
kind  of  assurance  the  plutonium  in  the 
spent  fuel  will  not  be  used  for  explosives." 
one  State  Department  source  said.  "We 
have  yet  to  get  that  assurance." 

At  stake  now  is  the  export  of  21  nuclear 
power  plants  at  Tarapur,  India.  If  the  five 
commissioners  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  were  to  vote  today,  they  might 
vote  against  it. 

"I  would  be  very  hard  put  to  vote  for  it 
today."  one  of  the  five  commissioners  con- 
fided. "I  Just  don't  see  how  we  can  vote  for  a 
license  without  any  formal  assurances  from 
India  that  they  are  willing  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  the  nonproliferation  act." 
Time  is  running  out  on  the  Indian  export 
application,  which  came  to  the  NRC  in  Oc- 
tober 1978.  The  eight  tons  of  uranium  the 
NRC  approved  for  shipment  to  India  last 
year  has  been  made  into  fuel  rods  at  the 
Indian  fabrication  plant  at  Hyderabad, 
which  was  counting  on  getting  tlie  next 
shipment  this  month,  to  keep  the  plant 
open. 

If  India  does  not  get  the  uranium  In  the 
next  few  months  it  will  have  to  start  reduc- 
ing the  power  output  of  its  four  reactors  at 
Tarapur  to  conserve  uranium.  Sources  at 
the  State  Department  say  that  if  India  re- 
duces Tarapur's  power  output  to  70  percent, 
it  can  keep  the  plants  running  until  June 
1982.  If  the  plants  keep  running  full  tilt, 
they  will  have  to  shut  down  sometime  next 
year. 

The  Tarapur  export  license  is  pending  at 
the  SUte  department  which  may  keep  it 
untU  it  hears  from  the  Gandhi  government 
about  its  spent-fuel  Intentions.  One  source 
at  State  said  the  Gandhi  government  has 
only  to  give  assurances  that  the  pk'toni- 
mum  in  the  Tarapur  fuel  would  never  be 
used  to  make  explosives. 

If  the  State  Department  were  given  assur- 
ances, the  export  license  would  go  to  the 
NRC. 

If  the  NRC  voted  against  the  shipment, 
the  license  application  would  go  automati- 
cally to  the  White  House  where  President 
Carter  likely  would  approve  It.  Should  that 
happen.  Congress  would  have  60  days  to 
override  his  decision  or  slay  silent  and  let 
the  uranium  go  to  India. 

Key  Senate  and  House  leaders  have  mixed 
emotions  about  overruling  the  White  House. 
Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D-N.Y.).<halr- 
man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee 
on  international  economic  policy,  has  said 
he  does  not  want  to  see  the  fuel  shipped 
without  assurances  it  will  not  l>e  used  for 
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weapons  but  might  let  It  go  if  India  gave  as- 
surances. 

Sen.  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.  (D-Ohio).  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
sulxjommittee  on  energy,  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  federal  services,  has  not  made  up 
his  mind.  Said  one  aide:  "Sen.  Glenn  be- 
lieves that  if  the  United  SUtes  waives  the 
law  Irf  this  case.  It's  the  ultimate  step  back- 
ward in  proliferation  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  understands  the  politics  of  the 
whole  matter." 

Recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  August  1979 

4.  nuclear  nonproliferation 
Recommendation  A— That  India  and 
Pakistan  be  encouraged  to  initiate  a  process 
which  would  culminate  In  a  formal  agree- 
ment to  neither  produce  nor  test  nuclear 
weapons,  and  which  would  be  enforced  by 
international  inspection  of  the  nuclear  facil- 
ities of  each  nation. 

Recommendation  J5.— That  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  resume  talks  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  an  integral  part  of  attempt- 
ing to  secure  agreement  on  arms  control. 

Recommendation  C— That  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  be  encouraged  to  recon- 
sider Its  policy  of  not  signing  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  In  view  of  the  key 
role  such  a  step  would  play  In  reducing  re- 
gional tensions  and  working  toward  world 
peace. 

Recomjnendation  D.— The  United  SUtes 
must  clarify  Its  policies  on  helping  nations 
with  which  It  has  cooperated  In  peaceful  nu- 
clear development  so  that  there  are  no  fur- 
ther misunderstandings  which  themselves 
add  to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
Recommendation  £.— The  United  States 
must  continue  to  help  nations  develop 
peaceful  energy  resources,  including  alter- 
native energy  sources.  However,  the  United 
States  must  also  continue  to  employ  eco- 
nomic and  other  appropriate,  peaceful  sanc- 
tions, as  legislated  by  Congress,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Discussion 

The  issue  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  one  of 
the  key  links  In  what  the  Delegation  is  char- 
acterizing as  a  chain  of  fear  binding  ever 
tighter  in  Asia.  Its  application  to  the  region 
comes  particularly  through  the  traditional 
PakisUn-India  rivalry.  However.  It  is  also  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Sino-Soviet  struggle,  as 
well  as  to  the  Inability  of  the  superpowers 
to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 

Because  of  fears  that  China  harbored  ter- 
ritorial ambitions  against  India,  and  f  jeled 
by  the  border  war  of  1962.  India  began  a 
massive  arms  buildup  over  the  next  decade, 
largely  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  1974.  India  exploded  a  nuclear 
device,  although  India  his  to  date  chosen 
not  to  produce  or  deploy  nuclear  weapons. 

In  1965  and  again  In  1971,  India  and  Paki- 
stan met  on  the  battlefield.  The  United 
SUtes  remained  neutral  in  these  strugKles. 
although  It  was  the  principal  supplier  of 
arms  to  Pakistan,  and  Pakistan  has  made  it 
clear  It  considered  more  support  to  have 
been  warranted  In  view  of  the  1959  bilateral 
friendship  agreement  between  Washington 
and  Islamabad. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Desal  government  In 
India,  the  InsUbllity  In  Afghanistan  and 
Iran,  and  the  Increasing  Soviet  role  in  Af- 
ghanistan, PaklsUn  now  perceives  lUelf  to 
be  under  mounting  pressure  to  provide  for 
Its  self-defense  Independent  of  outside  as- 
sistance. 

As  noted,  in  January.  19*19,  then-Prime 
Minister  Morarjl  Desal  told  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  the  Indian 
Government  would  never  develop  nuclear 
weapons.    However,    Desal    added.    India 
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would  not  sign  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty 
on  the  principle  that  nonnuclear  nations 
should  not  Ije  asked  to  forswear  that  which 
the  superpowers  themselves  could  not  agree 
to  renounce.' 

Now.  the  new  Indian  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  if  PakisUn  fulfills  its  military 
nuclear  potential.  India  will  have  to  recon- 
sider its  policy  of  not  developing  nuclear 
weapKjns.  Thus,  should  Pakistan  do  what  It 
has  consistently  pledged  not  to  do— pursue  a 
nuclear  weapons  capacity— the  countermove 
by  India  would  automatically  produce  nu- 
clear confronUtlon,  and  a  new  level  of  fear 
and  tension  In  the  world.  For  the  first  time, 
two  contending  nuclear  sUtes  would  be 
bound  by  no  understandings  or  agree- 
ments—no matter  how  tenuous— on  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  how  It  was  to  be  maln- 
Uined  In  the  face  of  a  greatly  escalated 
arms  race  potential. 

Such  a  tragic  development  could  only  be 
\iewed  with  the  greatest  gravity  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
world  community  at  large. 

The  delegation  recognizes  that  PakisUn 
(as  with  India,  and  other  Asian  nations 
which  have  historically  depended  on  West- 
em  technology  and  assistance)  has  a  need 
for  energy  which  cannot  be  assured  by  con- 
ventional resources  or  technology.  The  dele- 
gation recognizes  that  PakisUn  and  India* 
have  a  legitimate  claim  on  the  West  for  as- 
sistance In  the  peaceful  development  of  nu- 
clear energy,  as  well  as  alternative,  safe 
forms  of  energy  production. 

However,  the  United  SUtes  Is  presently 
constrained  not  only  by  law.  but  also  by  Its 
own  genuine  sense  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
best  course  to  follow,  particularly  on  peace- 
ful nuclear  energy.  Consequently,  an  un- 
happy coincidence  now  makes  coherent  U.S. 
policy  on  nuclear  energy  development  diffi- 
cult; at  the  same  time  as  many  nations  are 
achieving  the  sophistication  necessary  to 
consider  a  weapons  option,  and  hence  re- 
quire the  closest  possible  monitoring,  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  Western  nations, 
because  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are 
cutting  off  cooperation. 

Regardless  of  what  decision  Is  finally 
reached  on  peaceful  nuclear  development,  it 
is  clear  that  nothing  could  be  more  inimical 
to  U.S.  Interests— or  to  the  Interests  of  Asia 
or  the  world— than  for  nuclear  weapons  to 
appear  on  the  subcontinent. 

Therefore,  while  the  delegation  shares 
with  the  administration  a  flat  rejection  of 
military  intervention  to  prevent  nuclear 
proliferation  In  the  sulKXJntlnent.  the  fact 
remain.^  that  the  United  SUtes  must  exer- 
cise all  appropriate  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al options,  including  cutoffs  of  economic  as- 
slsUnce  or  conventional  defense  equipment, 
which  might  succeed  In  forestalling  a  nucle- 
ar arms  race  on  the  subcontinent. 

The  delegation  accepte  the  point  that 
India  and  Pakistan  are  being  asked,  in 
effect,  to  take  steps  which  the  superpowers 
so  far  have  not  But  as  noted,  through  the 
SALT  process,  the  test  ban  treaty,  and 
through  the  crucible  of  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war  over  such  confronUtlons  as  Berlin 
and  Cuba,  the  superpowers  have  reached 
some  formal  and  informal  methods  of  crisis 
resolution. 

The  delegation  suggesU  that  however  im- 
perfect, such  a  modus  vIvendi  has  not  been 
achieved  on  the  subcontinent.  As  a  step 
toward  achieving  this,  the  delegation  notes 
that  President  Zia  of  Pakistan  and  then- 
Prime  Minister  Desal  once  exchanged  let- 
ters on  the  Issue  of  each  other's  nuclear  po- 
tential. Such  a  renewed  exchange,  particu- 


>  ProspecU  For  Refional  StabUitr  Asia  and  the 
PacUlc.  Report  on  a  study  miHion  to  Asia  and  lh« 
Pacific  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacinc 
Affairs.  Washington.  D.C,  VJ&.  Oovemment  Ptlnt- 
inc  Office.  1978. 
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CONCRE.SSIONAL  STEKL  CAUCUS  MEMBERS  WhO 

Have  Paid  Dues  as  of  December  31. 1979 
Joseph  Addabbo,  Douglas  Applegate,  John 
Ashbrook.  Eugene  Atldnson,  Donald  Bailey. 
Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.,  Tom  BevUl,  Clarence 
Brown.  George  Brown.  John  Buchanan. 
John  Cavanaugh,  Don  Clausen.  William 
Clay.  WUiiam  CTInger,  E.  Thomas  Coleman. 
Lawrence  Coughlin.  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel. 
Robert  Davis,  and  John  Dingell. 

Robert  Duncan.  Robert  Edgar.  Allen 
Ertel,  Dave  Evans.  Vic  Fazio,  Floyd  Pithian. 
Daniel  Flood.  William  Ford,  L.  H.  Fountain, 
Joseph  Gaydos.  Robert  Giaimo,  Benjamin 
Oilman,  WiUiam  Goodling,  Tennyson 
Guyer,  Sam  Hall,  Jr.,  James  Hanley,  Elwood 
HUlis,  and  Kenneth  HoUand. 

Richard  Ichord.  John  Jenrette.  James 
Jones.  Tom  Kindness,  Ray  Kogovsek,  Peter 
Kostmayer,  Raymond  Lederer,  Gary  Lee, 
Jim  Lloyd.  Clarence  Long,  Thomas  Luken 
Stanley  Lundine,  Robert  McClory,  Joseph 
McDade.  Robert  McEwen,  Gunn  McKay, 
Marc  Marks,  Dan  Marriott,  and  James 
Martin. 

Dawson  Mathis,  Robert  Michel,  Barbara 
MikuJski.  Clarence  Miller,  John  Mitchell. 
Robert  Mollohan,  O.  V.  Montgomery,  Wil- 
liam Moorhead,  Ronald  Mottl.  Austin 
Marphy,  John  Murphy,  Morgan  Murphy, 
John  Murtha.  Michael  Myers,  William 
Natcher,  BiU  Nichols,  Richard  Nolan,  and 
Henry  Nowak. 

Mary  Rose  Oakar,  James  Oberstar, 
George  O'Brien,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Edward 
Patten,  Donald  Pease,  Carl  Perkins.  Melvin 
Price,  Carl  Pursell,  James  Quillen,  Nick  Joe 
Rahall,  Ralph  Regula.  Don  Ritter,  Robert 
Roe.  Dan  Rostenkowski,  Marty  Rasso,  Rich- 
ard Schulze,  John  Selberllng.  and  Richard 
Shelby. 

Bud  Shuster,  Paul  Simon,  John  Slack.  J 
William  Stanton,  Louis  Stokes,  Samuei 
Stratlon.  Gene  Taylor.  Morris  Udall,  Bruce 
Venlo.  Doug  Walgren.  Robert  Walker.  Rich- 
ard White.  Lyle  Williams,  Charles  Wilson, 
Ous  Yatron,  Clement  Zablocki,  Leo  Zefer- 
etti.  Jerry  Lewis,  and  Christopher  Dodd  • 
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VOLUNTARY  REGISTRATION 

HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OP  OREGON 
IK  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1980 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursda}',  February  28,  I  introduced, 
along  with  Congressman  Seiberling 
and  Congressman  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, legislation  to  improve  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  (H.R.  6670).  This 
bill  provides  a  system  whereby  Ameri- 
cans of  any  age  or  sex  designated  by 
the  President  will  have  the  right  to 
voluntarily  (in  peacetime)  register 
with  the  Selective  Service  System. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
the  President  called  for  the  resump- 
lion  of  peacetime  mandatory  registra- 
tion. Through  this  registration  the 
President  hopes  to  prove  the  capabili- 
ty of  the  recently  upgraded  Selective 
Service  to  quickly  and  efficiently 
gather,  process  and  compile  a  list  of 
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names  of  potentially  draftable  youth. 
He  also  aspires  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviets  regarding  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  people. 

There  are  problems  with  his  propos- 
al. First,  the  DOD  has  the  opinion 
that  to  be  constitutionally  viable,  the 
registration  must  include  both  men 
and  women.  Congress  has  firmly  Indi- 
cated that  It  will  not  grant  him  the  au- 
thority to  register  women.  In  fact,  in 
recent  testimony,  administration  rep- 
resentatives indicated  they  do  not 
expect  Congress  to  approve  registra- 
tion of  women.  Second,  the  wartime 
penalties  for  noncompliance  with  the 
Military  and  Selective  Service  Act  will 
apply  under  his  plan— 5  years  impris- 
onment and  $10,000  fine  maximum 
penalty.  How  will  this  penalty  be  ap- 
plied to  the  estimated  10  percent  of 
our  youth  who  fall  to  register  in 
peacetime? 

In  fact,  the  necessity  of  this  massive 
peacetime  registration  is  also  in  ques- 
tion. In  a  January  16  report  to  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  held  that  they  now  have 
the  capability  to  respond  In  an  emer- 
gency. He  projects  that  under  his  re- 
cently upgraded  plan.  Selective  Serv, 
ice  will  soon  have  the  capability  to  far 
exceed  the  DOD  requirements  with 
postmobilization  registration. 

This  bill  then  poses  an  alternative  to 
the  immediate  resumption  of  manda- 
tory peacetime  registration.  It  also  de- 
fuses the  potential  problems  and  con- 
troversy.    A     voluntary     registration 
would  give  the  Selective  Service  a  real 
life   opportunity    to   demonstrate   its 
data  gathering  capabilities  in  order  to 
assure  our  enhanced  mobilization  ca- 
pability. At  the  same  time,  this  volun- 
tary registration  will  give  every  Ameri- 
can who  is  eligible  to  register  the  op- 
portunity to  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  Russians:  a  message  born  of  free 
choice  rather  than  fear  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 
Under  the  voluntary  plan: 
First.  The  President  shall  determine 
the   appropriate   age  groups  and   all 
Americans  in  that  age  group  will  be 
eligible  to  register  voluntarily. 

Second.  There  would  be  no  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  register  under  voluntary  reg- 
istration law.  However,  the  present 
provisions  and  penalties  regarding  reg- 
istration would  again  be  In  force  at 
such  time  as  the  President  requests 
from  Congress  a  declaration  of  war  or 
declares  a  state  of  national  emergency 
and  requests  resumption  of  mandatory 
registration  under  the  present  statute. 
Third.  Selective  Service  shall  deter- 
mine the  time  and  manner  of  registra- 
tion In  order  to  fully  demonstrate  its 
registration  capacity. 

Fourth.  The  plan  would  Include 
women,  but  their  participation  would, 
of  course,  be  voluntary  as  for  the  men. 
Fifth.  The  only  penalty  provided 
under  voluntary  registration  would  be 
a  civil  penalty,  a  $100  fine  for  persons 
who  knowingly  provide  false  registra- 
tion information. 
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Sixth.  This  legislation  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  includ- 
ing the  expired  authority  to  induct. 

Here  are  some  key  conclusions  from 
the  draft  working  document  submitted 
to  the  President  on  January  16,  1980, 
by  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  They  may  be  found  in  their  en- 
tirety on  p.  4028  and  following  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

(1)  That  post-moblllzatlon  registration  is 
an  effective  means  of  meeting  the  Defense 
Department's  emergency  mobilization  time- 
table: "Every  participatory  registration 
option  can  more  than  meet  the  DOD  man- 
power requirement.  The  post-mobilization 
option  is  by  far  the  most  cost  effective,  and 
least  intrusive,  and  is  the  option  chosen  by 
Selective  Service." 

(2)  That  pre-mobilization  registration 
would  not  substantially  Improve  the  deliv- 
ery schedule  of  inductees  In  an  emergency 
mobilization,  but  would  be  significantly 
more  costly.  According  to  the  Document,  in- 
ductions would  begin  on  M -1-17,  100,000  in- 
ductions could  be  made  by  M-)-35,  and 
650  000  inductions  by  M-t- 125,  at  a  cost  esti- 
mate of  some  $9.7  million.  With  peacetime 
registration  in  effect,  inductions  would 
begin  on  M-^10.  100.000  inductions  could  be 
made  by  M-f26,  and  650,000  by  M-^117 
(saving  seven,  nine,  and  eight  days  respec- 
tively over  post  mobilization  registration)  at 
a  cost  of  over  $25  million. 

(3)  That  post-mobUlzation  registration  is 
the  preferred  option:  "The  post-mobUlza- 
tlon  option  should  subsUntlally  exceed  De- 
fense requirements,  employs  the  fewest 
number  of  full  time  personnel,  and  costs  the 
least." 

(4)  That,  given  the  effectiveness  of  the 
post-mobilization  plan,  the  resumption  of 
registration  Is  unnecessary:  "While  costs 
and  staffing  should  not  l>e  the  determining 
factor  (In  selecting  an  option)  the  reduced 
delivery  time  provided  by  the  other  options 
is  redundant  and  unnecessary."* 
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ing  our  Jobs  would  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible. 

As  Sergeant  at  Arms  Ken  has  had 
numerous    responsibilities.    The    far 
most  difficult  and  in  many  respects, 
the  most  Important  has  been  his  role 
In  maintaining  the  general  security  of 
the  House  buUdings  and  Capitol,  a  dif- 
fictilt    Job    he    handled    with    great 
aplomb.  The  task  of  providing  security 
where  we  work  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
thousands  of  people  who  walk  the 
hallways,  enter  the  galleries,  and  eat 
in  the  restaurants  often  pose  security 
risks  to  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  public.  It  takes  a 
special  mjui,  with  unique  qualities  to 
have  been  able  to  oversee  such  an  area 
of  tremendous  Importance.  It  takes  a 
man  with  a  cool  head  and  quick  think- 
ing abilities  to  have  handled  the  dem- 
onstrations, bombs,  and  bomb  threats, 
and  shootings  and  near  shootings  that 
are  a  part  of  the  environment.  It  was 
very  reassuring  to  know  that  in  times 
of  danger  that  it  was  Ken  Harding  and 
his  staff  who  were  In  control.  He  had 
other  talents  as  well,  managing  the 
House    bank    with    great    efficiency, 
always  making  sure  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  our  travel  expenses  and  salaries 
were   kept   in   order,   with   the   fine 
people  imder  his  guidance  ever  polite 
and  receptive  to  our  needs. 

I  do  not  know  how  Ken  plans  to 
spend  his  retirement.  But  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing,  and  that  is  whatever  he  de- 
votes his  time  to,  it  will  be  with  the  de- 
termination and  infinite  energy  he  has 
shared  with  us  the  last  35  years.  It  wUl 

be  a  different  place  to  work  without 

him,  and  I  wish  him  all  the  luck  on  a 

retirement  well  deserved.* 
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(2)  adjust  all  revenue  targeU  downward  to 
reflect  alterations  made  In  the  Conference 
Report  Intended  to  carry  out  these  instruc- 
tions.* 
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KENNETH  HARDING  RETIRES 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  MZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  29,  Kenneth  Harding,  a  fix- 
ture and  one  of  the  most  respected 
gentlemen  on  Capitol  Hill  for  over  35 
years,  a-inounced  his  retirement  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  In  the  many  years 
I've  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  dare  say  I  have  never  met 
a  man  who  devoted  so  much  time  and 
energy  to  the  work  he  loved  very 
much. 

In  recent  months  this  Chamber  has 
been  saddened  to  learn  that  nearly  a 
score  of  Members  have  told  us  they 
will  not  be  seeking  reelection.  Mem- 
bers whose  advice  and  friendship  I 
have  come  to  enjoy  and  depend  on.  In 
the  same  way  I  am  saddened  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Ken  because  of  his  friend- 
ship and  bPlp  hs  has  provided.  Very 
often  I  think  we  take  for  granted 
many  of  the  hard-working  people  on 
the  Hill  who  help  us  perform  our 
duties  as  Representatives.  Without  the 
fine  work  of  people  such  as  Ken  Hard- 


3919_W1NDFALL  PROFIT 
TAX 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  H.R.  3919,  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill,  will  come  to  the  House 
floor  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  committee  on 
conference  with  instructions  relating 
to  the  independent  producer  or  royal- 
ty owner. 

A  copy  of  that  motion  to  recommit 
follows  so  that  all  Members  may  be 
aware  of  its  contents  in  advance: 


Mr.  Archer  moves  to  recomnJt  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  bill  (H.R  3919)  to  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  with  instructions  to  the  Manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  to: 

(1)  provide  an  exemption  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  for  the  first  1,000  barrels  of 
oil  produced  a  day  by  an  Independent  pro- 
ducer or  royalty  owner,  with  a  definition  of 
independent  producer  or  royalty  owner  as 
one  who  Is  not  a  retailer  with  annual  sales 
of  more  than  $5  million  or  a  refiner  with  a 
daily  nm  over  50,000  barrels  during  the 
year,  and 


NATIONAL  SUPPORTED  WORK 
DEMONSTRATION 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1980 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  some  extremely  significant 
findings  regarding  the  ability  and  suc- 
cess of  welfare  mothers  in  the  work 
force.  ,    ^ 

The  welfare  legislation  passed  last 
summer  by  the  House  left  out  a  cru- 
cial reform:  Granting  States  the 
option  to  require  able-bodied  adults  to 
accept  employment  as  a  condition  of 
welfare  eligibility. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  pro- 
posal were  that  it  is  not  cost  effective, 
that  welfare  mothers  are  not  really  ca- 
pable of  being  trained  for  employ- 
ment, and  that  few  would  accept  em- 
ployment which  left  them  only  mar- 
ginally better  off  on  wages  than  on 
the  dole.  . 

A  federally  funded,  5-year  project 
entitled  "The  National  Supported 
Work  Demonstration"  has  Just  Issued 
its  findings  which  contradict  the  usual 
argtiments  against  a  welfare  work  re- 
quirement. This  project  provided  four 
target  groups— long-terra  welfare 
mothers,  ex-addicts,  ex-offenders,  and 
teenage  dropouts— with  work  experi- 
ence of  a  year  of  so  under  conditions 
of  gradually  increasing  demands,  close 
supervision,  and  work  association  with 
a  crew  of  peers. 

The  results  were  phenomenally  en- 
couraging for  the  group  of  welfare 
mothers.  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  preliminary  summary  report  speak 
for  themselves: 

Thk  AFDC  Group 
To  be  eligible  for  the  program,  a  person 
iiad  to  be  female,  on  AFDC  for  30  of  the 
last  36  months,  and  have  no  children  undor 
6  years  of  age.  She  had  to  meet  the  demon- 
stration-wide requirements  of  being  current- 
ly unemployed  and  with  only  limited  recent 
work  experience.  AITX:  recipients  meeting 
these  criteria  constitute  about  15  percent  of 
the  total  AFDC  population. 

The  average  age  of  AFDC  participants 
was  34:  all  but  5  percent  were  black  or  His- 
panic; less  than  one-third  »cre  high  school 
graduates;  orily  3  pei-cent  were  currently 
married;  and  the  average  number  of  depend- 
ents In  the  household  were  2.2;  14  percent 
had  never  worked,  and  an  additional  81  per- 
cent had  not  held  a  full-time  job  during  thf 
last  two  years:  thtir  earnings  during  the 
past  year  averaged  $240  and  their  stay  on 
welfare  average  over  eight-and-a  half  years. 
Here  are  the  results  fcr  this  group: 
1.  Supported  work  has  proved  to  be  an  ef- 
fective program  to  enhance  the  empK>yp.bil- 
iiy  and  earnings  of  long-term  AFDC  recipi- 
ents and  to  reduce  their  dependence  or.  wol 
fore  payments.  This  finding  emerccd  from 
tlie  research  data  showing  that  the  AFDC 
women  who  participated  in  the  program 
performed  significantly  better  than  the  con 
trols  in  terms  of  Increased  employment.  In- 
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creased  eamin  ss  and  reduced  welfare  depen- 
dence. The  si  (nificance  of  these  differen- 
tials has  held  up  consistently  throughout 
the  post-progi  un  period,  as  reflected  in  in- 
tervievs  over  i  7  months. 

Preliminary  malysis  of  additional  data  In- 
dicates that  SI  ipported  work  appears  to  be 
most  effective  tor  APDC  recipients  with  the 
least  prior  wor  i  experience. 

2.  Many  of  he  AFDC  group  sought  and 
obtained  Jobs  md  remained  employed  even 
though  their  earnings  were  substantially 
offset  by  los^  of  welfare  benefits.  Many 
female  heads  |af  household  are  willing  to 
work  for  very  kmall  financial  gains  in  pref- 
erence to  the  I  ocial  opprobrium  of  continu- 
ing on  welfare  md  suffering  the  governmen- 
tal interfereme  in  their  lives  associated 
with  being  on  i  ublic  assistance. 

9.  The  cost- benefit  calculation  for  the 
APDC  group  reveals  that,  primarily  because 
of  the  employ  nent  and  earnings  gains  of 
participants  alter  they  leave  the  program 
f  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
while  they  are  In  supported 


and  the  value  ^ 
duced  by  them 


work,  the  net  benefit  to  society  is  consider- 


able. Moreover, 
from  reductior  s 


taxes  paid  on  earnings,  and  the  reduced  use 
of  food  stampsj  housing  subsidies,  and  Med- 
icaid exceed  th  t  cost  of  providing  the  sup- 
ported work  Jot  B. 

The  average  stay  in  the  program  of 
APDC  particip)  nts  was  about  9.5  months- 
longer  than  thi  t  of  any  other  target  group. 
This  is  attribu  able  to  their  reluctance  to 
pportec  work  for  Jobs  in  the  labor 
market  and  to  i  he  difficulty  local  programs 
encountered  in  :heir  search  for  suitable  em- 
ployers willing  »  hire  supported  work  par- 
Almo  It  25  percent  of  the  APDC 
Id  nol  obtain  or  would  not  accept 
a  regular  Job  it  the  completion  of  their 
maximum  perio  I  of  employment. 
5.  Preliminary  indications  are  tliat  sup- 
jrted  work  hai  the  greatest  impact  in  peri- 
ods of  high  unei  aployment.  possibly  because 
in  such  circums'  ances  emnloyers  are  less  in- 
risky"  workers  (those  with 
experience).  This  gives  sup- 


clined  to  hire 
little  or  no  work 


Immediate 
launch  new  or 
programs  for 
drug  abusers  in 
to   do   so   in 
CETA.  WIN 
terns.  Cost-beneftt 
that  direction, 
grams  should  be 
designed    and 
with  national 
needs  and  capacities 


and 


These  recominendationa 
larly  importan , 
forts  to  targe 
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grams  on  those  in  greatest  need  and 
make  them  more  cost  effective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.  I  attempted 
during  our  deliberations  on  legislation 
for  fiscal  1981  to  raise  the  possibility 
that  we  might  at  least  consider  per- 
mitting States  to  institute  a  work  re- 
quirement for  adults  receiving  AFDC. 
Currently  States  are  not  even  permit- 
ted this  authority  on  a  pilot  test  basis, 
much  less  as  a  general  policy.  Despite 
the  subcommittee's  disinclination  thus 
far  to  deal  with  this  Issue,  I  intend  to 
pursue  this  proposal. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two   articles   further   describing    the 
supported  work  demonstration: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28, 1980] 

Five-Tear  Experiment  Fuids  Welfare- 
Transition  Jobs  B>yECTivi 
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the  1>enefits  to  the  taxpayer 
In  welfare  payments,  the 


wel  ^are 


iU 


report  states  that 

the  supported  work  ef- 

mothers  were  nota- 

than  with  the  other 


ported  work  pa)  ticipants,  with  their  recent 
and  structured  experience  in  a  work  pro- 
gram, an  advant  ige  over  their  control  group 
counterparts. 

The  prelimiiary 
the  results  of 
forts  with 
bly  more  positive 
three  target  groups 

Based  on 
the    Manpow 
search 
among  other 

The  Secretary 
ices   should 
allow  the  diversion 
into  wages  for 
program 


findings,  the  Board  of 
I  !r    Demonstration    Re- 
recommended, 
things,  that: 

of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

legislative    authority    to 

of  welfare  allowances 

expanded  supported  work 


Corp  ^ration 


see  t 


■  ai 


It  was  also  r«  commended  that: 


ac  ion    should    be    taken    to 
expanded  supported  work 
APDC  mothers  and  former 
I  nterested  communities,  and 
clfcse   cooperation   with   the 
drug-abuse  treatment  sys- 
analyses  clearly  point  in 
The  new  or  expanded  pro- 
implemented  in  a  carefully 
p  tiased   manner,    consistent 
mi  nagement  and  information 


are  particu- 

.  in  light  of  current  ef- 

existing  Federal  pro- 


(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 
Harttojid,  Cohn..  February  27.— Untfl 
about  19  months  ago,  Martha  Davis,  31, 
seemed  a  hopeless  welfare  statistic.  Depend- 
ent on  public  assistance  all  her  adult  life, 
she  dropped  out  of  the  11th  grade,  had  two 
children,  and  moved  from  North  Carolina  to 
this  northern  industrial  city. 

Then  something  happened  to  change  all 
that.  For  the  past  year,  she  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  bench  mechanic  at  a  local  air- 
craft engine  plant.  She  wields  a  handtool  to 
clean  engine  parts  on  the  midnight  shift 
Completely  off  welfare,  she  earns  around  $9 
an  hour. 

"It's  a  good  feeling  to  get  up  and  go  to 
work,"  she  said.  "I  know  you  got  to  start  at 
the  bottom.  But  you  got  a  chance  to  do 
better  later  on." 

How  many  of  the  nation's  poor  have 
become  so  debUitated  that  they  cannot  be 
helped  out  of  their  cycle  of  dependency?  Do 
they  "Just  want  a  free  ride?"  Or  will  they 
respond  to  the  right  kind  of  opportunity? 

A  major  five-year  social  experiment,  spon- 
sored by  four  federal  departments  and  the 
Ford  Foundation,  set  out  to  address  such 
questions  and  has  produced  some  dramatic 
answers.  Martha  Davis  represents  one  of 
them. 

The  Ford-federal  study  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  twice  as  many  women  on  wel- 
fare like  Davis  make  the  transition  to  self- 
sufficient  employment  if  the  government 
subsidizes  transition  jobs  for  them,  instead 
of  merely  distributing  welfare  checks. 

It  also  found  that  crime  rates  among  drug 
addicts  drop  by  about  one-third  under  the 
same  program. 

It  found  as  well  that  the  public  treasury 
saves  money— about  $8,150  per  person— by 
subsidizing  improved  jobs  for  the  welfare 
mothers  instead  of  simply  paying  them  wel- 
fare. 

The  National  Supported  Work  Demon- 
stration, as  the  $82  million  study  was  called 
provided  transitional  work  experience  to 
3,200  of  society's  least-employable  people, 
all  volunteers.  It  operated  at  locally  run 
sites  In  Hartford  and  14  other  cities  initial- 
ly. 

Of  1,500  welfare  mothers  followed  for  re- 
search purposes  one  third  got  off  of  welfare 
to  self-supporting  Jobs. 

For  each  person  selected  to  work,  another 
hard-to-employ  jobseeker  was  rejected  but 
was  kept  track  of  by  researchers  for  com- 
parison as  a  control  group. 

To  the  surprise  of  some  experts,  the  most 
desperate,  least  educated  welfare  mothers- 
women  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (APDC)— responded  more 
dramatically  than  any  of  the  other  hard- 


core unemployable  groups  that  were  targets 
of  the  experiment,  drug  addicts  and  out-of- 
school  teenagers. 

Many  of  the  women  "sought  and  obtained 
Jobs  and  remained  employed  even  though 
their  earnings  were  substantially  offset  by 
the  loss  of  welfare  benefits,"  the  report  con- 
cluded. It  was  released  yesterday  in  New 
York  City. 

But  the  program  didn't  work  at  all  with 
its  contingent  of  young  high  school  drop- 
outs, many  of  whom  have  records  of  delin- 
quency or  criminality. 

The  complex  experiment,  which  provided 
Jobs  for  10,000  people  overall,  was  hailed  as 
a  rare  attempt  to  assess  scientifically  the 
impact  of  a  social  program  on  peoples'  lives 
before  public  policy  and  dollars  are  commit- 
ted to  it  on  a  massive  scale. 

The  welfare  mothers  who  went  through 
the  program  not  only  achieved  a  higher  rate 
of  employment,  but  worked  more  hours  and 
earned  higher  wages,  the  study  reported.  By 
months  19  through  27  of  the  program,  after 
the  women  had  left  the  supported  work  pro- 
gram and  many  had  been  placed  in  regular 
Jol»s,  about  twice  as  many  of  them  had  left 
the  welfare  rolls  as  those  who  were  not  in 
the  program. 

These  women  had  the  best  work  attend- 
ance rates,  stayed  the  longest  average  time 
In  the  subsidized  program,  had  the  highest 
rate  of  departures  to  a  regular  Job  (about  35 
percent)  and  the  lowest  rate  of  firings,  com- 
pared with  the  other  workers. 

The  transition  Jobs  paid  about  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  Uught  the  women  to  fill  out 
forms,  to  show  up  on  time  and  other  disci- 
plines of  regular  employment. 

They  went  to  work  building  bunk  beds  in 
a  sawdusty  furniture  factory,  recapping 
tires,  cleaning  machine  parts,  demolishing 
interiors  of  old  buildings  and  shoveling 
trash,  working  on  construction  projects  and 
running  parks  or  day  care  centers. 

Ex-drug  addicts  showed  positive  results, 
though  much  less  dramatic  than  those  of 
the  welfare  mothers.  They  improved  their 
Job-getting  and  earning  ability,  and  also  cut 
down  significantly  on  drug-related  and 
other  criminal  activity  thus  suggesting  that 
they  substitute  "legitimate  for  illegitimate 
income  for  the  purchase  of  drugs,"  the 
study  said. 

The  ex-convicts  category,  like  the  high 
school  dropouts,  showed  no  significant  long- 
term  benefit  from  the  program. 

Because  the  response  by  school  dropouts 
was  so  poor,  officials  said,  the  study  calls 
into  question  the  value  of  government  pro- 
grams that  emphasize  some  type  of  work  ex- 
perience to  deal  with  the  explosive  and  per- 
sistent youth  unemployment  problem. 

Such  training  programs  have  been  a 
major  element  in  efforts  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  dependence  and  are  a 
component  of  the  Carter  administration's 
new  $2  billion  proposal  to  attack  youth  un- 
employment. 

"We  were  not  conunitted  to  make  the  pro- 
gram work,"  said  manpower  specialist  Eli 
Ginsberg,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  independent  corporation  cre- 
ated to  run  the  project  and  minimize  bu- 
reaucratic infighting.  "We  were  committed 
to  understand  where  it  works  and  where  It 
doesn't.  So  in  that  sense  the  negative  find- 
ings were  not  a  failure"  he  said. 

Most  participants  were  black  or  Hispanic, 
less  than  a  third  had  been  graduated  from 
high  school,  and  less  than  a  quarter  were 
married.  They  had  worked  an  average  of 
only  three  to  10  weeks  during  the  breceding 
12  months  and  except  in  the  welfare  moth- 
ers category,  the  arrest  rates  ranged  from  54 
to  100  percent,  with  heavy  drug  use  (heroin) 
among  the  ex-convicts  as  well  as  the  ex-ad- 
dicts. 
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Program  manager  WHliam  Dowdy  In  Hart- 
ford said  the  women  not  only  had  a  high 
success  rate  for  themselves  but  they  had  "a 
profound  impact  on  the  other  workers." 

"These  ladies  had  some  maturity,  respon- 
sibility and  stability  before  they  came  here, 
even  though  they  were  on  welfare,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  because  of  the  children  at 
home.  .  .  .  They  made  the  others  cut  down 
on  profanity,  fights,  things  like  that." 

The  project  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  de- 
partments of  Labor,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Justice,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, along  with  the  Ford  Foundation. 

[Prom  the  National  Journal,  Mar.  1, 1980] 
If  Given  the  Opportunity 
(By  Linda  E.  Demkovich) 
The  poor — or  so  proponents  of  welfare 
reform  have  long  maintained— would  rather 
work  than  live  off  the  public  dole.  That 
thesis  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration's welfare  reform  package,  which 
attempts  to  provide  jobs  and  training  for 
the  able-bodied  poor  who  slip  in  and  out— 
mostly  out— of  work. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  renewed  congressional 
debate  of  President  Carter's  welfare  Jobs 
bill,  co^ne  the  results  of  a  five-year,  $82.4 
million  national  demonstration  program 
that  gives  some  credence  to  the  thesis.  The 
program  created  temporary  Jobs  for  four 
groups  of  the  hard-core  unemployed- 
women  on  welfare,  former  drug  addicU,  ex- 
offenders  and  youths  who  had  dropped  out 
of  high  school.  Its  "greatest  success,"  ac- 
cording to  a  report  issued  on  Feb.  27,  was 
among  welfare  mothers,  many  of  whom^ 
found  and  held  Jobs  even  though  their  earn- 
ings were  offset  "substantially"  by  the  loss 
of  welfare  benefits. 

The  timing  of  the  report  Is  especially  pro- 
pitious. On  March  5,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  will 
open  hearings  on  the  Jobs  component  of 
Carter's  plan.  In  the  House,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  has  already  begun  writing  a 
bill  and  is  expected  to  return  to  the  task  in 
a  few  weeks.  (See  NJ,  1/26/80.  p.  150.) 

But  even  If  the  report  has  no  Immediate 
impact  on  specifics  of  the  legislation,  it 
could  well  Influence  Congress's  thinking  on 
employment  for  the  "unemployable"  and  re- 
direct welfare  policy  further  down  the  road. 
The  idea  behind  the  "supported  work" 
demonstration,  which  began  in  March  1975, 
was  less  to  teach  skills  or  find  permanent 
jobs  than  to  ease  the  transition  into  a  work 
environment  for  people  who  weren't  expect- 
ed to  function  well  in  the  normal  Job 
market.  Participation  was  voluntary,  and 
more  than  10,000  people  in  15  cities  took 
part  over  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

The  work,  provided  by  local  non-profit 
companies,  ranged  from  recapping  tires  to 
upholstering  furniture  to  nmning  day  care 
centers.  Employees  were  subjected  to  In- 
creasingly strict  standards— for  productivity 
and  punctuality,  for  example.  Those  who 
failed  were  fired;  those  who  did  well  were 
given  small  pay  Increases  and  productivity 
bonuses 

"We're  not  talking  about  teaching  some- 
one to  become  an  airline  pUot,"  said  William 
Grinker,  president  of  the  Manpower  Dem- 
onstration Research  Corp.,  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization that  was  set  up  to  run  the  pro- 
gram. "For  an  entry-level  Job.  employees  are 
looking  for  someone  who  is  reliable  and  will- 
ing to  learn."  Training,  he  said,  can  take  a 
few  weeks  on  the  Job. 

The  bulk  of  the  funds,  provided  primarily 
by  the  Labor  Department's  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  pro- 
grams and  the  Ford  Foundation,  went  to 
program  operation.  About  $11  million,  how- 
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ever,  was  spent  to  evaluate  the  program. 
assess  costs  and  l)eneflts  for  each  of  the 
groups  and  study  the  long-range  Implica- 
tions for  social  policy.  Accordingly,  more 
than  6,600  volunteers— half  of  them  in  the 
program,  the  other  half  outside  it— were 
monitored  over  a  three-year  period,  well 
beyond  the  actual  12"  to  18  months  during 
which  any  of  them  were  employed  in  the 
supported  work  projects. 

More  than  any  of  the  other  three  groups 
taking  part  in  the  program,  the  welfare 
mothers  enhanced  their  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  reduced  their  dependence  on 
public  assistance.  (The  former  addicts  also 
improved  their  employment  prospects  and 
registered  a  sharp  drop  in  crime— but  no  re- 
duction In  drug  dependency.  The  youths 
and  ex-offenders  were  minimally  affected 
by  the  program.) 

About  two  years  after  entering  the  pro- 
gram, 20  percent  of  the  women  In  the  ex- 
perimental groups  were  employed— a  signifi- 
cant number,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
had  spent  an  average  of  8^  years  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC)  benefits  before  joining  the  pro- 
gram. Also  after  two  years,  more  than  twice 
as  many  women  in  the  expf^rimental  group 
had  left  the  AFDC  rolls  as  those  who  were 
In  the  control  group. 

Women  in  the  experimental  group  worked 
an  average  of  60.9  hours  a  month,  compared 
with  45.2  for  the  others.  Their  average 
monthly  earnings  were  $242.89  and  their 
monthly  welfare  benefite  $172.06,  compared 
with  earnings  of  $165.88  and  welfare  bene- 
fits of  $224  for  those  in  the  control  group. 

The  researchers  tried  to  weigh  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  agalivst  Its  costs:  the  sal- 
aries paid  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  private  contributors.  On  the  benefits 
side  of  the  equation,  the  researchers  count- 
ed the  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
participants  during  the  program  and  their 
earnings  gains  after  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  welfare  mothers,  the  researchers  esti- 
mated that  benefits  exceeded  costs  by  an 
average  of  $8,150  per  mother  over  the  pro- 
gram's five  years.  And  that  doesn't  count 
savings  In  welfare  payments  as  well  as  any 
intangible  gains  that  the  researchers 
couldn't  measure. 

"The  women  may  not  have  made  more 
money,  but  they  did  have  the  psychological 
benefit  of  sayiiig,  'I  have  a  Job.'  "  said  Judy 
Gueron,  executive  vice  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

What  are  the  lessons  for  welfare  reform? 
The  program  seems  to  suggest  that  people- 
even  some  of  the  most  disadvantaged  and 
disaffected— will  work  if  they're  given  the 
opportunity.  The  income  maintenance  ex- 
periments concluded  in  Denver  and  Seattle 
more  than  a  year  ago  also  indicated  that  a 
federal  income  guarantee  did  not  affect  the 
amount  of  hours  the  poor  would  work.  But 
this  is  the  first  program  with  a  specific  Job 
model  built  in  and  with  a  mechanism  to  for- 
mally evaluate  the  Impact.  (For  background 
on  the  experiments,  see  NJ,  12/30/78.  p. 
2060.) 

Second,  it  indicates  that  plaimers  have  to 
take  Into  account  the  different  needs  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  poor  population.  Sup- 
ported work.  If  it  is  an  answer.  Is.an  answer 
only  for  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the 
poor. 

"We're  trying  to  find  a  variety  of  tools," 
said  Michael  C.  Barth,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary for^  Income  security  policy  at  the 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, "and  this  is  certainly  one  of  them."* 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker's 
book  "Somebody's  Calling  My  Name." 
1979,  Judson  Valley  Press  (Valley 
Forge,  Pa.)  is  an  up-to-date,  compre- 
hensive study  of  black  sacred  music 
and  its  relation  to  social  change  in  the 
United  States  and  North  America. 

Mr.  Walker's  book  Is  the  definitive 
statement  concerning  black  sacred 
music  and  its  correlation  with  the 
social  circumstances  from  which  it 
grew.  He  effectively  traces  the  roots 
and  directions  of  this  music  as  well  as 
such  phenomenon  as  the  multiple 
fimctions  of  spirituals  and  other  black 
music.  Also,  Mr.  Walker's  investigation 
of  the  black  religious  experience  and 
the  importance  of  the  black  church  as 
a  social  institution,  is  both  informative 
and  significant. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Mr.  Walk- 
er's analysis  of  the  nonviolent  move- 
ment In  the  United  SUtes  and  his 
chronological  categorization  of  the  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  of  black  music 
ranging  from  meter  music  to  the  var- 
ious types  of  gospel. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Walker  has  written  a 
book  that  most  certainly  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  musical,  historical, 
and  literary  communities.  It  is  a  must 
for  every  serious  student  of  black  his- 
tory.* 


THE  MUGABE  VICTORY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OFILLIROIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11, 1980 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  while  the  eyes  of  the  United 
States  were  on  events  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iran,  a  profoundly  important  po- 
litical event  took  place  in  southern 
Africa.  Robert  Mugabe,  avowed  Marx- 
ist-Leninist, terrorist,  and  guerrilla 
leader,  led  his  party  to  a  solid  majority 
victory  in  the  Rhodesian  elections.  Ev- 
eryone—including, perhaps.  Mugabe 
himself— was  surprised  by  the  size  of 
his  victory. 

The  Prime-Minister-elect  has  spoken 
with  moderation  since  his  election 
and.  as  was  the  case  during  his  cam- 
paign, there  is  now  an  absence  of 
Marxist-Leninist  rhetoric.  Many  see 
this  as  a  device  to  keep  white  Rhode- 
sians  from  fleeing  the  country. 
Whether  Mugabe's  new-found  modera- 
tion will  convince  white  Rhodesians 
that  he  has  suddenly  changed  from  a 
terrorist  to  a  lover  of  democratic 
values  remains  to  be  seen. 

My  own  Estimate  is  that  Mugat>e  has 
not  changed.  His  young  terrorists  in- 
timidated many  voters  during  the  elec- 
tion campidgn  and.  in  a  short  while, 
they  will  no  doubt  begin  to  pay  off  old 
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in  the  black  urban  townships  as  well,  still 
believe  in  witchcraft  and  the  ability  to 
pierce  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  box.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  voters  told  us  they  be- 
lieved their  vote  would  be  secret  from  the 
official  vote-counters. 

If  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  the 
degree  to  which  fear  decided  the  Zimbabwe 
election,  it  is  easier  to  assay  the  role  of 
Marxism.  Mugabe  is,  after  all,  a  self-pro- 
claimed Marxist-Leninist.  The  ZANU  "polit- 
ical commissariat"  said,  January  7.  1980. 
tiiat  it  "wUl  put  all  means  of  production 
under  public  ownership."  This,  says  its 
manifesto,  may  be  resisted  by  "some  African 
national  t>ourgeoisie,"  The  manifesto  added. 
"Economic  cooperation  will  be  established 
and  strengthened  with  the  socialist  world  so 
as  to  bring  capitalist  U.S.A.,  Britain,  West 
Germany,  etc..  to  ultimate  doom."  Says  the 
manifesto,  "the  people's  government  shall 
hold  the  land  and  shall  be  the  administrator 
and  trustee  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." 

Yet  Mugabe  did  not  conduct  an  ideologi- 
cal campaign.  (Some  local  ZANU/PP  cam- 
paigners, we  learned,  did  make  orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist  statements.)  On  the  con- 
trary. Mugat>es  deputy  told  us  that  "social- 
ist" leadership  does  not  explain  its  basic  ob- 
jectives to  the  people,  but  informs  them  of 
strategies  only  after  securing  power. 
Mugabe  spoke  to  the  voters  not  of  Marxism 
but  of  land  reform  and  black  rule. 

Both  are  valid  and  urgent  needs.  For  too 
long  the  best  lands  have  been  denied  the  Af- 
rican population,  and  they  have  suffered  all 
the  traditional  humiliations  of  colonial  rule. 
The  British  and  white  Rhodeslans  too  late 
began  to  change  the  system. 

It  would  come  as  a  Kteat  surprise  to  the 
overwhelming  number  of  Zimbabweans, 
however,  that  Marxism-Leninism  has  always 
produced  a  single-party  state,  the  gagging  of 
diverse  viewpoints  in  all  social  institutions 
and  the  continued  use  of  force  to  maintain 
the  regime  in  power.  Zimbabweans  were  not 
told  about  that. 

Consequently,  if  Mugabe  imposes  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist regime.  It  wiU  not  be  because  he 
has  secured  the  will  of  the  people  for  such  a 
system.  He  was  swept  into  office  on  the  per- 
vasive fear  of  guerrillas— his  and  others— 
and  the  widespread  belief  that  change-any 
change-must  be  tried.  That  is  far  from 
having  a  Marxist-Leninist  mandate. 

If  Mugabe  is  primarily  a  nationalist  (as 
his  American  supporters  maintain)  he  now 
has  the  chance  to  drop  un -African  political, 
social  and  military  systems.  He  should  insti- 
tute a  Zimbabwean  system  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  end  the  climate  of  fear  and 
construct  a  multiracial,  multiparty  democ- 
racy. Black  rule  can  be  as  authoritarian  as 
any  colonial  system.  Mugabe  can  achieve  a 
true  "first"— that  of  the  African  nationalist 
who  took  arms,  funds  and  advice  from  the 
Communist  states  in  order  to  achieve 
office— and  then  became  a  democratic  intel- 
lectual statesman. 

British  and  American  policy-makers  now 
have  a  moral  responsibility  at  least  as  great 
as  ending  colonial  rule  in  Rhodesia.  That  is 
to  assist  the  democratic  development  of 
Zimbabwe.  The  people  deserve  no  less.  Writ- 
ing them  off  because  they  seem  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  political  "will"  may  momentarily 
be  a  relief  to  Western  politicians  but  it 
would  bring  disaster  to  southern  Africa. 
With  Zambia  turning  to  the  Soviets  for  mili- 
tary and  othei  aid.  Chiban  troops  occupying 
Angola  and  South  Africans  speaking  of  mili- 
tary countermeasures  rather  than  ending 
the  cruel  apartheid  system,  the  future  of 
Zimbabwe  is  crucial  to  peace  and  democratic 
development  for  black  Africans  throughout 
the   southern    zone.    Par    from   relaxing. 
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Americans  must  help  Zimbabwe  become  a 
free  country.* 


ALASKA  LAND 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


or  ALASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  absence  of  a  workable  energy 
policy  has  plagued  the  United  States 
since  the  oil  embargo  of  1973-74.  This 
lack  of  policy  has  created  negative  re- 
verberations throughout  the  world.  Al- 
though the  administration  has  pro- 
duced barrels  and  barrels  of  rhetoric, 
they  h?.ve  failed  to  create  or  maintain 
incentives  that  would  allow  private  In- 
dustry to  produce  the  barrels  of  do- 
mestically produced  energy  that  we  so 
desperately  need. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  put  a  freeze  on  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  Alaska  has  only 
exacerbated  the  problem  in  Alaska. 
Alaskans  want  to  help  alleviate  the 
energy  crises  by  sharing  the  wealth  of 
resources  within  its  boimds  with 
fellow  Americans.  For  some  inexplica 
ble  reason,  the  administration  has  con- 
stantly ignored  the  pleas  made  by 
Alaskans  even  though  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  Americans  would  be  seri'ed 
by  rational  planning  and  ylentifying 
the  energy  resources  available  in 
Alaska. 

An  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
"The  Oil  Daily"  identifies  some  of  the 
major  issues  surrounding  Alaska  and 
the  energy  situation.  I  recommend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Oil  Daily.  Mar.  4, 1980) 

All  Commonsense  Points  Away  From 

Lockup  of  Alaska  Lands 

(By  Milton  Copulos.  Energy  Analyst,  the 

Heritage  Foundation) 
One  can  hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
listen  to  a  broadcast  without  being  remind- 
ed of  the  tremendous  toll  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil  is  extracting  from  our  na- 
tion's economy.  From  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  the  price  of  home  heating  oil,  from 
Christmas  toys  to  airline  tickets— in  every 
aspect  of  our  daily  lives  higher  energy 
prices  are  making  themselves  felt. 

As  though  the  economic  costs  were  not 
enough.  It  now  seems  that  with  each  passing 
day  our  heavy  reliance  on  Imported  oil  Is 
taking  us  further  and  further  along  the 
path  to  war.  As  our  peril  increases  so  too 
does  the  urgency  of  our  search  for  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  nothing  short  of  incredible  then, 
that  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  Interior  Secre- 
tary Cecil  Andrus  recently  foreclosed  one  of 
the  most  promising  avenues  of  escape  from 
our  dilemma. 

On  Feb.  6,  Secretary  Andrus  put  a  freeze 
on  40  million  acres  of  Alaska  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land  Policv 
Management  Act.  In  so  doing  he  effectively 
barred  access  to  vast  areas  of  Alaska,  many 
of  which  are  considered  among  the  most 
promising  for  the  discovery  of  additional 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Although 
there  is  some  debate  over  the  extent  of  the 
deposits,  estimates  of  the  size  of  potential 
deposits  In  Just  one  of  the  areas,  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range,  run  as  high  as  14  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  or  nearly  one  and  one  half 
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times  as  much  as  was  found  at  Prudhoe 
Bay. 

LOCKUP 

What  is  most  disturbing  al>out  this  most 
recent  action  is  that  it  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  moves  in  Washington  aimed  at 
locking  away  forever  the  vast  resource  po- 
tential of  Alaska.  Moreover,  these  actions 
directly  contradict  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  residents  of  that  state, 
and  the  vital  interests  of  our  nation. 

To  the  average  American,  mention  of 
Alaska  conjures  up  romantic  visions  of  Ser- 
geant Preston  of  the  Yukon  chasing  claim 
jumpers  across  the  frozen  tundra.  This  ide- 
alized image  of  a  bygone  era  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  realities  of  modem  Alas- 
kan life.  Like  most  popular  misconceptions 
though.  It  carries  just  enough  of  a  grain  of 
truth  to  remain  firmly  implanted  in  our  col- 
lective subconscious. 

What  is  not  commonly  understood  is  that 
Alaska  may  hold  the  key  to  unlock  the 
bonds  which  tie  our  national  survival  so 
closely  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  and 
their  friends  in  Congress  are  about  to  throw 
that  key  away. 

POSSIBTLrriES 

While  at  present  no  comprehensive  ac- 
counting of  Alaska's  energy  resources  exists. 
some  reasonably  educated  guesses  can  be 
made.  For  example.  It  Is  credibly  estimated 
that  the  state  has  undiscovered  recoverable 
reser\es  of  from  59  to  100  billion  barrels  of 
oil  using  today's  technology.  Tiiis  oil  would 
be  sufficient  to  offset  all  of  our  imports  for 
the  next  22  to  37  years  at  present  levels.  As- 
suming that  a  reasonable  improvement  in 
recovery  methods  takes  place  over  time,  we 
probably  could  double  this  estimate. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  aren't  we  develop- 
ing this  oil?  For  the  same  reason  that  we 
are  not  sure  of  the  exact  amount:  Most  of  it 
lies  on  federally  owned  lands  which  have 
been  closed  to  even  basic  exploration.  As- 
tounding as  it  may  seem,  to  dale  a  total  of 
only  87  exploratory  wells  have  Ijeen  drilled 
In  our  49th  slate.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  336.435  drilled  in  the  lower  48  be- 
tween 1947  and  1978. 

Prior  to  the  OPEC  embargo,  and  the 
advent  of  increasing  instability  in  the 
Middle  East,  some  justification  might  have 
existed  for  the  prohibition  of  oil  exploration 
and  development  in  our  northernmost  state, 
but  under  present  circumstances,  no  such 
justification  can  possibly  exist.  Further, 
conlempoiary  techniques  for  conducting 
initial  exploration  leave  no  lasting  mark  on 
the  enviroruncnt.  and  even  the  development 
of  an  oil  field  can  take  place  without  serious 
ecological  effects.  This  contention  has  been 
borne  out  by  both  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 
the  development  of  the  oil  field  at  Prudhoe 
Bay.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  field  the  size 
of  Prudhoe  would  take  up  less  than  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  contained  in  tne  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range,  and  the  actual  drilling 
equipment  and  facilities  an  hifiniiesimal 
fraction  of  that. 

A  basis  for  comparison  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  along  its  entire  length,  the 
Alaska  pipeline  takes  up  only  8.2  square 
mUes  out  of  the  state's  more  than  350.000. 
There  Is  also  the  Alcan  highway,  built  35 
years  ago,  which  stands  as  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  development  can  take  place 
without  ecological  catastrophe. 

Envirorunental  protection  is  a  goal  which 
all  responsible  citizens  support.  Such  pro- 
tection, however,  should  not  be  ased  as  an 
excuse  for  hoarding.  In  spite  of  this,  there 
appears  to  be  a  pervasive  notion  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  only  way  to  protect  the  en- 
viroruncnt is  to  put  it,  in  effect,  in  a  deep 
freeze.  This  elitist  approach  Is  bom  of  the 
mind-set  which  views  the  undeveloped  re- 
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gions  of  our  nation  as  a  private  preserve  to 
be  held  in  pristine  condition  so  that  a  privi- 
leged few  can  go  backpacking  two  weeks  out 
of  the  year.  The  trouble  is  this  notion  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  vital  interests  of  our 
nation. 

According  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  we  could 
be  receiving  as  much  as  5  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  from  its  fields  within  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time,  If  only  we  allow  If  to  be 
developed.  This  oil  would  equal  two-thirds 
of  our  total  imports,  and  be  more  than 
enough  to  eliminate  our  perilous  depend- 
ence on  the  Middle  East.  Since  this  is  the 
case,  it  would  seem  to  make  sense  to  utilize 
it. 

ScciPtary  Andrus,  however,  disagrees.* 


OUR  OPINIONS- AMERICA. 
LISTEN 


KON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  remained 
active  in  the  production  of  military 
weaponry,  the  United  Stale.s— in  the 
last  3  years— reduced  shipbuilding, 
canceled  the  B-1  bomber,  and  delayed 
the  MX  missile  program,  thus  weaken- 
ing defense  programs  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  American  people  and 
the  credibility  of  our  foreign  policy. 
With  a  weakening  of  American  mili- 
tary might,  or  at  least  the  perception 
thereof,  we  have  lost  important  credi- 
bility in  our  foreign  policy,  be  it  with 
our  adversaries  or  our  allies.  Given 
these  circiunstances,  it  has  been  no 
wonder  that  events  around  the  world 
can  more  quickly  escalate  to  crisis  pro- 
portions and  invite  Soviet  opportun- 
ism. In  this  regard.  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagrues  the  following  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  De- 
troit News: 

Our  Opinions— America.  Listen 

The  Committee  of  the  Present  Danger  is 
an  unusual  pressure  group,  both  because  its 
membership  is  uncommonly  diverse  and  be- 
cause it  has  always  been  right. 

The  committee's  leadership  includes  both 
distinguished  old  government  hands  and 
eminent  representatives  of  business  and 
labor.  The  three  co-chairman  are:  Henry  H. 
?\>wier,  partner  in  the  New  York  banking 
fii  m  of  Goldman-Sachs;  AFL-CIO  president 
Lane  Kirkland;  and  David  Packard,  board 
chairman  of  Hewlett-Packard,  the  computer 
firm. 

But  the  individuals  most  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  development  and  expression  of 
the  committee's  attitudes  are;  Paul  Nitze.  a 
former  SALT  negotiator  and  chaimian  of 
the  advisory  council  for  the  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Siudies  at  Johns  Hop>- 
kins  University;  and  Eugene  Rostow,  the 
Yale  law  professor  who  served  as  undersec- 
retary of  state  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  fall  of  1976.  the  committee  warned 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  while  mouthing 
platitudes  about  detente,  was  engaged  in 
the  greatest  peacetime  military  buildup  the 
world  has  ever  know-n.  The  warning,  be- 
cause It  represented  a  distastefully  realistic 
view  of  the  world  and  ran  counter  to  the 
passionate  wishfulness  of  many  liberals,  was 
ignored  and  ridiciUed  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  some  members  of  Congress. 
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The  committee  understood  the  truth  then 
and  understands  it  now. 

But  a  detente-struck  President  Carter, 
who  has  since  admitted  his  grave  misread- 
ing of  Soviet  intentions,  unilaterally  can- 
celed the  B-1  bomber  and  the  "neutron" 
bomb,  delayed  the  MX  missile  and  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  reduced  the  size  of  the 
Navy,  closed  do«'n  the  production  line  for 
the  Mlnuteman  III  missile,  and  answered 
Moscow's  every  challenge  with  little  more 
than  a  shy  smile  and  a  sermonelte. 

As  a  result,  the  Kremlin  was  encouraged 
to  invade  Afghanistan.  It  was  the  first  use 
of  Soviet  troops  beyond  Warsaw  Pact 
boundaries  since  World  War  II. 

Imperialism  Is  the  central  ethos  of  Soviet 
communism,  and  there  is  evidence  enough 
beyond  the  Eastein  European  bloc  in  places 
like  Angola.  Ethiopia.  North  and  South 
Yemen.  Southeast  Asia,  and  Cuba.  The  reli- 
gious revolution  in  Iran  was  fomented  by 
Moscow.  And  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Russia's  hand  can  be  seen  in  the  turmoils  of 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 

Logistically.  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated an  abiliiy  to  move  massive  armed 
forces  by  air  (Angola.  Afghariistan)  and  has 
built  an  all-oceans  navy  capable  of  threaten- 
ing the  sea  hfelines  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries. 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
likens  today's  situation  with  the  roid-1930's 
and  the  prelude  to  World  War  II: 

"Today,  a  similar  process  is  taking  place  as 
the  Soviet  Union  pursues  a  program  of  ex- 
pansionLsm  even  more  ambitious  than  that 
of  Hitler,  claiming  the  sanction  of  scientific 
socialism  for  designs  in  the  ancient  model  of 
conquest  and  predation." 

Against  this,  the  committee  adds,  the 
United  SUtes  can't  afford  to  define  its  for- 
eign policy  In  terms  less  comprehensive 
than  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
prohibits  the  Iniemalonal  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state— and  that  in- 
cludes the  use  of  surrogate  brigands. 

But  the  UN  Charter  notwithstanding,  the 
USSR  "will  continue  its  program  of  expan- 
sionism unless  and  until  we  are  able  to  con- 
front it  with  an  array  of  unacceptable 
risks."  The  "we"  is  meant  to  encompass 
America  and  all  Its  allies. 

The  committee  believes  America  must 
regain  the  gromid  so  deliberately  lost,  by 
strengthening  both  conventional  and  nucle- 
ar forces,  by  greatly  Increasing  available 
manpower,  and  by  l)olstering  NATO. 

Too.  the  United  States  roust  sec  to  lt.«:  un- 
healthy and  contorted  economy.  The  first 
order  of  business  is  to  sharply  cut  the 
double-digit  inflation  rate. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  tides  are 
rushing  the  world  toward  general  war,  as 
they  did  in  the  l&30's;  that  this  horrendous 
fact  is  now  genc:al!y  perceived  by  Ameri- 
cans; and  that  -Arnericans  are  ready  to 
"answer  a  call  foi  action  and.  where  neces- 
sary, sacrifice." 

Remember,  this  is  the  view  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  yet  to  be  WTong. 
Is  anybody  listening?* 
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HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

op  new  tork 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  300  members  of  the  American 
School  Pood  Service  Association  are 
holding  their  legislative  conference  in 
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the  professionals  who  work  in  the  program 
daily,  predict  that  the  dropouts  will  number 
in  the  millions. 

Five  cents  doesn't  sound  like  a  lot  of 
money.  Perhaps  that's  why  the  proposal  is 
put  forward  in  terms  of  a  lowly  nickel:  A 
nickel  is  not  good  for  anything  else  in  our 
present  economy,  so  why  not  take  one  away 
from  the  kids  as  well? 

But  let's  start  from  a  different  definition: 
Five  cents  is  10  percent  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral subsidy  for  a  school  lunch.  Ten  percent 
is  a  significant  portion  of  a  program.  There 
are  27  million  children  in  the  School  Lunch 
Program.  Ten  percent  of  that  te  2.7  million. 
I'm  from  Brooklyn,  which  has  a  population 
of  Just  a  bit  less  than  2.7  mlUlon.  When  I 
imagine  cuts  In  a  Federal  program  that 
would  eliminate  anything  with  the  size,  the 
population  and  the  potential  productivity  of 
Brooklyn.  I  become  frightened  of  the  conse- 
quences. Those  of  you  who  cannot  imagine 
Brooklyn  could  substitute  Atlanta.  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis  or  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  which 
are  approximately  the  same  size. 

Why  will  xhildren  drop  out?  Marginal 
school  districts  will  find,  the  program  an 
economic  burden.  In  many  places,  the  loss 
of  relatively  few  participanU  wUl  cause  the 
lunch  program  to  run  at  a  deficit,  and  local 
school  boards,  already  strapped  for  operat- 
ing funds,  will  have  no  choice  but  to  elimi- 
nate the  entire  program  in  their  area. 

Of  course,  not  every  school  child  will  be 
forced  to  make  up  the  difference.  Middle- 
class  parents  who  already  pay  will  probably 
decide  to  pack  lunches  for  their  children. 

As  the  middle-class  children  drop  out 
from  the  program,  a  new  form  of  segrega- 
tion t>egins  to  emerge  at  lunchtime.  The 
poor  children,  whose  parents  are  not  affect- 
ed by  the  lowered  subsidy,  eat  the  school's 
lunch.  The  middle -class  children  do  not. 
The  children  will  quickly  pick  up  the  idea 
that  the  school  lunch  tray  Is  a  symbol  of 
poverty. 

Once  that  idea  permeates  the  perceptions 
of  our  young  people,  we  will  have  taken  a 
giant  step— backwards— in  our  struggle  to 
make  the  school  the  training  ground  for 
equal  opportunity  and  positive  social  con- 
sciousness. 

The  implications  of  this  will  affect  every 
aspect  of  our  school  programs.  It  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  your  work  of  making  the 
school  lunch  program  the  centerpiece  of  nu- 
trition .education  and  training  in  the  school 
curriculum.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  defend  nu- 
trition education  In  school  systems  that 
have  no  meal  programs. 

We  will  also  lose  some  measure  of  influ- 
ence over  the  nutritional  habits  of  the  chU- 
dren.  In  the  past  few  yean,  there  have  been 
some  very  positive  steps  taken  toward  creat- 
ing the  proper  nutritional  atmosphere  in 
the  lunchroom.  I  recently  visited  a  school 
whose  meal  program  comes  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Liz  Cagan.  head  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education's  Bureau  of 
School  Food  Services. 

The  children  there  eat  balanced,  low-salt, 
sugar-free  meals.  They  have  fresh  fruit  and 
milk.  Their  school  lunches  complement  the 
work  of  a  nutriUmilst,  whose  programs  In 
the  school  teach  the  children  about  what  Is 
good  to  eat.  and  why.  and  thta  learning  is  re- 
mf  orced  by  what  they  see  on  their  trays  at 
lunchtime. 

I  am  aware  of  similar  experiences  in  Geor- 
gia. I  used  that  example  in  my  testimony 
when  I  introduced  *  bill  in  Congress  last 
month  calling  for  Incentives  to  provide  nu- 
tritionally superior  lunches  in  our  schools. 
That  bill,  H.R.  649«.  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  many  school  systems  have  developed 
their  meal  and  nutrition  education  pro- 
pams  to  the  point  where  they  meet  the 
highest  standards  through  positive  plan- 
ning, and  avoid  the  lowest  standards  by  pro- 
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hibltlng  junk  food  and  cosmetic  additives. 
The  bill  encourages  the  spread  of  this  prac- 
tice by  offering  a  special  subsidy  of  10  cents 
per  meal  to  those  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems that  reach  these  standards! 

With  the  current  trend  of  fiscal  conserva- 
tism, this  kind  of  program  may  not  capture 
the  social  conscience  of  enough  of  my  col- 
leagues to  ensure  passage.  The  current 
mood  in  Congress,  in  fact,  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  vitality  of  any  social  program. 

We  can  predict  some  of  the  immediate 
penalties.  Not  only  will  we  be  hindered  in 
our  efforts  to  support  superior  nutrition, 
but  there  will  be  inevitable  pressures  to  let 
the  present  standards  slip. 

In  many  cases,  school  systems  faced  with 
a  shortage  of  funds  will  allow  management 
companies  to  take  over  their  meal  programs. 
They  may  be  hired  to  rescue  the  lunch  pro- 
gram, but  they  will  remain  there  only  as 
long  as  they  show  a  profit.  They  will  cut  the 
lunchroom  staff,  they  will  do  more  pre- 
packaging of  standardized  meals  that  are 
not  aimed  at  the  backgrounds  and  tastes  of 
Children  in  particular  schools,  and  they  will 
promote  a  la  carte  sales  of  Junk  food  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  profits  are.  We 
know  from  experience,  time  after  time,  that 
when  a  management  company  comes  in  to 
run  a  school  meal  program.  Its  practices 
become  another  large  obstacle  to  our  main 
purpose. 

We  all  know  that  children  are  very  quick 
to  pick  up  contradictions  between  what  we 
say  and  what  we  do.  If  we  say  one  thing  in 
the  classroom,  and  do  the  opposite  in  the 
lunchroom  there  will  be  no  credibility  to 
our  nutrition  education  programs. 

Of  course,  we  have  aU  had  that  experience 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  some  of 
Its  attitudes  toward  the  school  meal  pro- 
gram. It  wasn't  long  ago.  for  example,  that 
you  were  encouraged  to  expand  your  pro- 
grams to  include  as  many  children  as  possi- 
ble. The  implicit  mandate  then  was  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  stretch  your  pro- 
gram dollars  so  that  every-  school  child 
would  be  involved  in  the  meal  programs. 
Now  the  same  Federal  Government  that  en- 
couraged you  to  expand  the  program  is 
about  to  impose  upon  you  its  latest  bureau- 
cratic nightmare-the  Assessment  Improve- 
ment and  Monitoring  Systems  (AIMS).  This 
auditing  system,  based  on  a  sampling  of  pro- 
grams within  large  areas,  aims  at  only  one 
thing:  To  punish  you  for  aU  the  ingenuity 
you  used  to  expand  the  reach  of  meal  pro- 
grams under  tight  budgets!! 

If  you  buy  milk  at  a  good  price,  and  the 
cartons  are  not  all  filled  to  the  top.  you  wUl 
be  called  on  the  carpet.  If  one  or  two 
schools  in  your  area  are  a  bit  lax.  and  they 
happen  to  fall  into  the  sample,  you  will  feel 
the  pinch  of  the  penalties.  If  your  program 
Is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  partic- 
ular population,  you  are  likely  to  be  man- 
dated to  make  corrective  measures  that 
have  no  relationship  to  your  program  what- 
soever. 

AIMS  has  not  yet  been  implemented.  The 
reason  it  Is  delayed  is  because  many 
people— no  doubt  including  many  of  you 
here  today-went  to  the  recent  public  hear- 
ings on  AIMS  and  took  positive  actions.  You. 
told  the  Committee  that  this  auditing  pro- 
cedure would  destroy  the  goals  of  the  meal 
programs,  and  you  pointed  out  that  AIMS 
would  undo  much  of  the  work  you  have  put 
into  building  up  good,  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal.  State  and  local 
levels  of  program  administration. 

The  lesson  in  having  taken  that  positive 
action  is  clear.  We  will  not  protect  our 
school  meal  programs  by  being  defensive. 
And  we  will  probably  not  accomplish  very 
much  If  we  onlp  point  out  the  dire  effects  of 
cutbacks. 
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We  must  use  every  tool  at  our  disposal  tov 
press  home  the  principals  that  these  pro- 
grams represent,  and  we  must  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  them. 

Now.  let  us  review  our  strengths.  One  of 
our  most  Important  assete  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  School  Lunch  Program 
and  our  overall  agricultural  policy.  Provid- 
ing food  for  27  mUUon  school  children  every 
day  is  a  substantial  source  of  support  for 
the  agricultural  sector.  In  particular,  the 
commodities  being  offered  as  part  of  the 
program  are  an  Important  stimulus.  These 
commodities  should  l>e  utUized  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

Many  States  would  like  to  cash  out  the 
commodities  program.  This  is  a  mistake.  By 
using  conunodlties,  by  demonstrating  the 
direct  connection  between  the  farm  and  the 
school  lunch,  we  will  develop  Important 
allies  In  our  fight  to  preserve  our  national 
school  meal  programs. 

Utilization  of  these  conunodlties  will 
stretch  your  budgets.  Instead  of  taking  a  12 
cenU  per  meal  cashout.  you  can  develop 
commodity  processing  programs  to  turn 
them  into  additional  subsidies.  Milk  can  be 
processed  into  cheese  and  flour  can  be  made 
into  bread,  and  both  can  be  done  at  prices 
that  are  below  the  purchase  price  for  those 
items  when  they  are  purchased  on  the  open 
market. 

You  also  have  your  own  constituencies: 
The  children  and  their  parents.  They  will 
be  directly  affected  by  any  reduction  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  They  are  the  losers 
In  the  first  Instance.  They  must  be  In- 
formed, and  they  must  be  mobilized  to  pro- 
tect their  interests!! 

Middle-class  parents  must  be  told  that  a 
reduction  in  the  subsidy  discriminates 
against  them  and  their  children.  Parents  of 
the  poor  child  must  be  told  that  this  not 
only  isolates  their  children,  marking  them 
as  the  recipient  of  "welfare",  but  also  that  it 
could  endanger  the  entire  School  Lunch 
Program.  But  most  importantly,  your  elect- 
ed Representatives  must  be  told  of  the 
damage  any  cutbacks  would  do  to  the 
£k;hool  Lunch  Program. 

Since  there  is  little  time  left  before  Con- 
gress makes  its  final  spending  decisions,  you 
must  act  swiftly. 

Tne  Third  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  1980  and  the  First  Resolution  for 
Fiscal  1981  are  simultaneously  expected  to 
be  voted  on  by  Congress  as  early  as  the  end 
of  ApriL  During  the  next  few  weeks  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees  wUl 
be  deciding  which  spending  cuts  wUl  be  in- 
cluded in  these  Resolutions. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  course  of 
public  policy,  you  must  be  prepared  to  speak 
out.  You  must  lobby  each  Member  of  the 
Budget  Committees.  You  must  visit  your 
Representatives  and  Senators,  not  only  in 
Washington  but  also  back  in  your  home 
state.  In  an  age  of  computerized  mailings, 
don't  expect  isolated  letters  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Finally  expand  your  power  base.  Make 
alUances  with  educational,  community  and 
farm  groups  at  the  national  and  local  levels. 
Like  your  Association,  these  groups  have  so- 
phisticated networks  of  communication 
which  can  quickly  convey  their  messages  to 
Congress. 

The  School  Lunch  Program  is  not  the 
only  Federal  nutrition  program  facing  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  budget  mania  that  is 
sweeping  the  country. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Nutrition  Subcommittee,  I  have  legislative 
and  oversight  responsibility  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Because  of  higher  rates  of 
inflation,  food  coste  and  unemployment, 
that  program  Is  in  serious  fiscal  trouble. 
Unless  Congress  acts  on  my  bill  to  raise  the 
■pending   ceiling,   over   20   million  needy 
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Americans  will  suffer  drastic  cutbacks  in 
their  food  stamp  allotments  by  June  1st.  If 
our  task  were  not  difficult  enough  in  these 
dark  days.  I  have  received  word  that  we  face 
an  Amendment  on  the  Floor  which  will  not 
only  do  incalculable  damage  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  but  will  also  cripple  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  PopiUarly  known  as 
the  Helms  Amendment,  the  proposal  would 
count  school  lunches  served  to  each  poor 
child  as  "in  kind"  benefiU  against  a  family's 
food  stamp  allotment.  Can  you  imagine  the 
added  paperwork,  the  extra  time,  the  poten- 
tial for  confusion  that  such  a  proposal 
would  mean  for  your  personnel.  We  have 
charged  you  with  the  responsibility  of  feed- 
ing our  children  nutritious  lunches— a  re- 
sponsibUlty  which  you  are  admirably  fulflU- 
Ing.  Are  we  now  to  make  you  the  account- 
ants and  bill  servers  of  another  federal  pro- 
gram? 

Although  the  Helms  Amendment  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  In  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  Friday,  it  wiU  surely  resur- 
face In  the  House  later  this  month  when  we 
consider  S.  1309.  the  "Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1980." 

During  the  next  few  weeks.  I  would  hope 
that  you  and  your  organization  would 
notify  your  Individual  Congressional  Repre- 
senutlves  and  SUte  Delegations  of  the 
damage  such  a  proposal  would  do  to  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  My  staff  and  I  will 
work  very  closely  with  you  and  your  associ- 
ation, as  well  as  your  counsel.  Marshall 
Matz,  in  organizing  this  campaign. 

With  your  help,  we  shall  fight  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  two  of  the  most  Just  and 
humane  social  programs  in  America.  With- 
out your  help,  we  have  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  a  time  of  ex- 
pansion for  our  social  programs.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  the  Government's  support  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program  Is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  commitment,  dedication 
and  efficiency  you  have  brought  to  the 
management  of  this  program. 

The  good  days,  however,  are  coming  to  an 
end.  It's  time  to  assemble  our  troops,  mar- 
shal our  supporters  and  meet  at  the  front 
lines.  I  know  that  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Budget  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  can  and  will  prove  to  be  a  most 
valuable  ally.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you.  With  your  support.  I  know  we  will 
prevail.* 


FOOD  PRICE  INFLATION-WHO 
IS  REALLY  TO  BLAME? 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CAIITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 


•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
leased its  report  on  food  price  infla- 
tion late  last  year,  I  shared  its  findings 
with  the  farm  community  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  ComptroUer 
General's  study  was  received  with  in- 
terest as  it  examined  the  role  of  each 
link  in  the  production  chain  from 
fanner  to  consimier.  Identifying  the 
causes  of  food  price  inflation  deserves 
greater  attention  from  those  of  us  in 
Government.  Judging  from  the  availa- 
ble evidence.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
farmers  such  as  those  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  in  California,  are  not  the 
villains  behind  the  rising  cost  of  food. 
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The  UA  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  forecasting  an  overall  rise  to 
food  prices  of  8  percent.  Of  that,  only 
an  imperceptible  0.4  percent  will  be 
due  to  higher  farm  prices.  Another  1.6 
percent  will  be  due  to  fish  and  import- 
ed foodstuffs.  A  whopping  6  percent, 
however,  will  be  due  to  higher  costs  of 
markettog. 

The  term  "marketing"  tocludes  just 
about  everything  that  happens  be- 
tween the  farm  and  the  kitchen  table. 
For  example,  plastic  bags,  supermar- 
ket logos,  the  cost  of  electricity  to  run 
frozen  food  chests,  the  rent,  the 
hourly  wages  of  the  help,  the  wages  of 
truckdrivers,  and  the  cost  of  the  truck 
itself  are  all  components  of  marketing. 
The  processing  and  marketing,  on 
average,  now  account  for  about  60  per- 
cent of  retail  product  value.  The  aver- 
age obscures  wide  variations.  For  cere- 
als and  bakery  products  it  is  80  per- 
cent. Foj  eggs  it  is  only  35  percent. 
That  is  because  the  hen  does  the  hard- 
est part  of  packaging  eggs. 

The  biggest  component  of  food  mar- 
keting Is  processing  labor,  and  that  is 
likely  to  rise  at  least  10  percent  due  to 
wage  Increases,  greater  employee 
benefits,  and  minimal  gains  In  produc- 
tivity. The  minimum  wage  in  most 
plants  will  rise  from  $2.90  to  $3.10  an 
hour. 

While  U.S.  food  prices  have  been 
rising  in  recent  years,  disposable  per- 
sonal income  has  Increased  as  well, 
giving  consumers  more  money  to 
spend  on  food  and  other  goods  and 
services.  The  rising  cost  of  food  has 
not  reduced  per  capita  consumption. 

While  the  food-marketing  sector  can 
generally  pass  on  its  higher  Input 
costs  to  the  consumer,  the  farmer 
often  cannot.  When  farmers  experi- 
ence rapidly  escalating  farm  produc- 
tion costs,  they  have  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  receive  higher  prices  for 
their  product  than  they  did  before  the 
production  cost  hike.  As  a  result,  be- 
tween 1959  and  1977  total  farm  pro- 
duction expenses  tripled.  However, 
during  the  same  18-year  period,  real- 
ized net  farm  Income  from  farming 
doubled. 

Compared  to  many  other  countries, 
the  U.S.  consumer  is  very  lucky  In  the 
sense  that  food  prices  here  are  among 
the  world's  lowest.  Americans,  on  the 
average,  spend  less  of  their  income  on 
food  and  pay  lower  prices  than  do 
many  foreign  consumers. 

The  following  chart  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  disparities  felt  throughout 
the  world  in  relation  to  food  prices: 


DISPARITIES  Of  FOOD  PRICES 
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In    addition    to    lower    prices,    the 
American  food  buyer  does  not  have  to 
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BDDG  =:t  restraint 
HON.  ClIrENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
ni  IHB  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda  i,  March  11, 1980 

•  Btr.  BROwi  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Insert  In  th(!  Record  a  very  timely 
and  Important  study  by  H.  C.  Wain- 
wright  A  Co.,  Economics.  This  study 
entitled.  "The  Tax  Implications  of 
Carter's  1981  Budget— How  Budgets 
Shed  Their  Au  Verity."  shows  that  the 
Carter  1981  budget  is  anything  but 
prudent  and  n  sponsible,  as  the  Presi- 
dent asserts. 

The  Presider  t  has  told  us  that  the 
fiscal  year  1981  deficit  wUl  be  $15.8  bil- 
lion. This  stud;  r  shows  the  total  fiscal 
deficit  to  be  $7 )  billion.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely imporant  finding,  when  we 
consider  that  ii  i  a  few  days,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  aiuiouncing  cuts  to  bal- 
ance the  budfet.  These  cuts  won't 
come  anywhere  near  $70  billion. 

The  Wainwrght  study  shows  the 
dramaUc  tax  iicrease  that  will  take 
place  between  1 980  and  1985. 1  ask  the 
Members  of  thi  \  body  to  read  how  the 
President  is  atti  mpting  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  1  acks  of  the  taxpayers. 
And  even  aftei  taxes  have  increased 
over  $200  billicn  since  he  came  into 
office  the  President  still  finds  that 
outlays  exceed  eceipts  by  $70  billion. 
I  believe  that  says  a  lot  about  the 
President's  sper  ling  habits. 

H.  C.  Wainwr:  ght  &  Co.  is  a  leading 
voice  in  the  economic  profession. 
Wainwright  wa^  writing  about  supply 
side  economics  long  before  the  press 
or  many  Memlers  of  Congress  had 
become,  interest! 'd.  Its  work  in  setting 
this  country's  economic  record 
straight  is  extnmely  valuable.  If  the 
executive  bran  :h  had  listened  to 
Wainwright  anc  other  proponents  of 
supply  side  ecor  omics  rather  than  its 
own  rhetoric  ovi  t  the  past  few  years, 
this  country  w<  uld  be  In  a  lot  less 
trouble  than  It  if  today. 
The  study  folk  ws: 

H.  C.  Wa  nwRicHT  *  Co.. 

Economics, 
Boaton,  k  as*..  February  27,  J980. 
Thb  Poutical  Ecoi  touY  III  Perspective;  the 
Tax     IifFLicATio  is     of     Carters     1981 
BnBCEi— How      ]  Innorrs      Shed      Theih 
Austerity 

The  White  Houi  e  public  relations  cam- 
paign to  sell  Presic  ent  Carters  Fiscal  Year 
1981  Budget  propos  il  as  one  of  restraint  has 
met  with  consideral  ile  success.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy is  now  attacking  it  for  insufficient 
social  spending. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  actual  fact,  the  President's  Budget  pro- 
posal represents  an  increase  of  15.8  percent 
over  his  request  last  year,  with  human  re- 
sources programs  receiving  an  even  greater 
Increase— 18.7  percent.  Moreover,  the  offi- 
cial $16  billion  deficit  forecast  Is  undersut- 
ed  severalfold. 

The  Budget  projects  large  increases  In  the 
personal  inccme  tax  burden,  with  tax  re- 
ceipts growing  much  more  rapidly  than  per- 
sonal Income.  These  large  projected  In- 
creases in  the  tax  burden  will  add  to  the 
pressure  for  tax  reduction. 

THE  Fisr^t  VEAR  1981  SPENDING  FOr?PiST 

On  January  28,  President  Carter  submit- 
ted to  Congress  his  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  1981,'  as  well  as  budget  projections 
through  1985.  In  his  Budget  Message,  the 
President  asserted: 

"This  budget  for  1981  is  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible. It  continues  the  strategy  of  re- 
straint that  I  proposed,  and  the  Congress 
accepted,  for  the  1980  budget." 

For  the  most  part  the  press  has  accepted 
the  President's  claim,  and  the  myth  is 
spreading  over  the  land  that  Washington  is 
entering  a  second  year  of  fiscal  austerity. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  The  President's  FY 
1981  Budget  proposal  of  $615.8  billion  in 
outlays  is  an  increase  of  15.8  pert;ent  over 
his  spending  proposal  one  year  ago  for  FY 
1980.  And  it  is  $1  billion  above  the  spending 
level  projected  last  year  for  the  1982 
Budget.  One  year  has  passed  in  time,  but  in 
terms  of  last  year's  Budget  projections  two 
years  have  passed.  The  1982  Budget  arrived 
in  1981.* 

The  FY  1980  Budget,  which  the  President 
produced  in  January  of  last  year,  estimated 
the  current  year's  spending  at  $531.6  billion 
and  the  upcoming  1981  fiscal  year  at  $578 
billion.  But  in  his  FY  1981  Budget  (only 
four  months  into  the  1980  fiscal  year) 
Carter  has  already  bumped  his  estimate  for 
current  year  spending  to  $563.6  billion- 
some  $32  billion  above  his  year-ago  projec- 
tion and  only  $14  billion  below  what  the 
President  had  originally  intended  to  spend 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Assertions  notwithstanding.  President 
Carter  succeeded  in  quietly  accelerating  the 
spending  schedule  by  twelve  months.  In  the 
process,  his  promise  to  balance  the  offical 
Budget  by  fiscal  year  1981  has  been  moved 
out  to  1982  (Table  1). 
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TABLE  1  -HOW  BUDGETS  SHED  THEIR  AUSTERITY 
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curate  estimation  of  the  chances  of  a  bal- 
anced Budget,  or  even  rough  estimates  of 
deficits  and  surpluses.  Projecting  the  Budc 
efs  effect  on  capital  markets  is  even  more 
hazardous.  In  January  of  1079,  OMB  fore- 
cast a  FY  1979  deficit  of  $37.4  billion.  The 
actual  deficit  turned  out  to  be  $27.7  billion. 
OMB  had  underestimated  tax  receipts  by 
$10  billion.  In  the  same  forecast  OMB  esti- 
mated the  FY  1880  deritit  at  $29  oillion; 
currently  it  is  estimated  at  $40  billion.  Rev- 
enues were  underestimatrrd  by  $21  billion 
and  spending  by  $32  billi.  n. 

Congreas  will  consider  tl.e  President's 
Budget  this  spring  and  ^\c  an  Indication  of 
its  version  in  the  first  Budget  resolution  due 
May  15.  Final  action  is  due  September  15 
when  Congress  passes  the  second  Budget 
resolution  which  suppa<:edly  sets  a  ceiling 
on  outlays  and  a  floor  on  revenues  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year. 

the  fiscal  year  1981  DEFICrT  FORECAST 

The  official  $15.8  billion  deficit  forecast 
for  FY  1981  is  understated  even  If  the  Budg- 
et's assumptions  of  8.6  percent  Inflation,  7.4 
percent  unemployment,  and  a  9  percent 
yield  on  Treasury  bills  turn  out  to  be  cor- 
rect.' The  Defense  Department  Is  not  budg- 
eted to  cover  fuel  cost  increases  that  have 
already  taken  place  since  the  fall  of  1979.  A 
supplemental  appropriation  wIU  have  to  be 
made  later  that,  according  to  knowledgeable 
sources,  is  expected  to  add  $4.5  billion  to  the 
deficit,  bringing  It  to  over  $20  billion. 

The  deficit  forecast  also  rests  on  assump- 
tion that  $4.5  billion  in  revenues  will  be  ob- 
tained from  "cash  management  Initiatives" 
(essentially  speeding  up  individual  and  cor- 
porate tax  payments)  and  that  an  additional 
$9.7  billion  in  legislative  savings  will  be  en- 
acted. The  latter  figure  includes  $2.7  billion 
in  military  and  civilian  pay  reform  and  $1.6 
billion  In  cuts  to  education,  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs.  If  the  cash 
management  Initiatives  falter  and  Congress 
does  not  enact  the  various  program  cuts  and 
pay  reforms,  the  Budget's  economic  assump- 
tions project  a  FY  1981  deficit  of  $34  5  bil- 
lion. 

Even  this  estimate  of  the  officinl  deficit 
seriously  understates  the  true  picture. 
Spending  by  a  number  of  so-called  "off- 
budget"  agencies  Is  excluded,  as  are  new 
commitments  for  Interest  subsidies  under 
federal  credit  programs.  Such  spending  adds 
$36  billion,  bringing  the  true  fiscal  1981 
deficit  to  over  70  billion.* 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  REVENUE  FORECAST:  A 
test  OF  INCENTIVE  ECONOMICS 

According  to  the  figures  In  the  President's 
Budget  for  FY  1981,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion expects  the  personal  Income  tax  burden     • 
to  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  personal 
income  (Table  2). 


The  Presidents  Budget  proposal  for  FY 
1980  showed  only  a  7.7  percent  increase  over 
FY  1979.  currently  1980  spending  is  running 
14.2  percent  above  the  1979  figure.  In  this 
way.  budgets  shed  their  austerity. 

Past  experience  suggests  that  political 
rhetoric  and  forecasting  error  preclude  ac- 


'Tljis  fi.scal   year  nin»  from  October   1    1980 
through  September  30.  1981. 

»  Last  year  in  the  1980  Budcet  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement  and  Budget  moved  to  multiyear  budgeting 
OMB  does  not  claim  that  the  outyear  budget  pro- 
jections (beyond  the  fiscal  year  In  question)  are 
forecasts  of  probable  economic  conditions  Rather 
the  oulyear  projections  show  the  future  costs  of 
programs  based  on  specified  assumptions  about 
rates  of  inflation  and  unemployment.  Based  on  the 
record  to  date,  however,  there  Is  little  difference  in 
Inaccuracy  between  the  short-range  economic  fore- 
cart  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  long-range  economic 
projections. 


•A  higher  inflation  figure  would  Imply  a  lower 
projecltd  df ficlt.  due  largely  to  the  Treafiiirys  as- 
sumption that  tax  revenues  increase  more  than  in 
proportion  to  current-dollar  Incomes.  A  higher  un- 
employment fir-ire  would  Imply  a  higher  projected 
deficit,  due  to  the  decline  in  tax  revenues  thai  ac- 
companies  a  reduction  in  employment.  Assumptions 
published  in  the  Budget  are  for  calendar  year  1981. 
•A  full  accounting  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
VS.  Oo\tmment  would  Include  not  only  explicit 
borrowing  but  Increases  In  implicit  liabilities,  such 
as  unfunded  social  security  and  pension  programs 
which  overshadow  all  of  the  Items  mentioned  in  the 
tixl.  Based  on  the  latest  government  estimate  of 
$4,225  billion  for  the  unfunded  portion  of  social  se- 
curity system  liabilities,  at  a  discount  rate  of  6  6 
percent,  the  accruing  interest  alone  adds  $278  bil- 
lion to  the  FY  1981  debt  Increase.  For  a  full  di.wus- 
slon  of  these  UabUltles  and  their  significance,  see 
'An  Analysis  of  the  Budget  Deficit."  Economic 
Study.  H.  C.  Wainwright  A  Co..  Economics,  Octo- 
ber n.  1977 
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TABU  2  -PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OVER  PREVIOUS  YEAR 
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The  Budget  forecasts  personal  Income  In 
1981  to  rise  by  9.7  percent  (almost  all  of 
which  will  be  due  to  inflation).  Personal 
Income  tax  receipts,  however,  are  forecast  to 
Increase  by  IS  percent.  Overall,  taxes  are 
forecast  to  rise  In  1981  by  $76  bIlllon-$24 
billion  more  than  Budget  outlays.  With 
taxes  growing  faster  than  Income,  Individual 
income  tax  receipts  are  projected  to  rise 
from  11.3  percent  of  personal  Income  In 
1980  to  14.9  percent  In  1985.  a  hefty  32  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  average  personal 
Income  tax  rate.  These  observations  Indicate 
that  the  Administration  is  relying  on 
"bracket  creep"'  to  finance  more  spending 
and  to  narrow  the  deficit. 

The  Budget  projections  reveal  an  accel- 
eration In  the  rates  at  which  gains  In  per- 
sonal Income  wlU  be  taxed.  As  Table  3  indi- 
cates, the  Budget  shows  that  the  tax  burden 
on  increases  In  personal  Income  is  projected 
to  more  than  double  from  11.2  percent  in 
1980  to  23.3  percent  In  1985. 

TABLE  3.-INCREASES  OVER  PREVIOUS  YEAR 
(IMin  Is  bimsi 
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Other  taxes  are  headed  up  too.  The 
Budget  assumes  that  the  new  "windfall 
profits"  tax  will  bring  In  revenues  of  $20.9 
billion  In  FY  1981,  $28.4  blUIon  In  1982  and 
$31.5  billion  In  1983. 

Social  security  Uxes  are  also  scheduled  to 
rise.  The  taxable  earnings  base  is  scheduled 
to  Increase  from  $25,900  In  calendar  year 
1980  to  $29,700  In  1981.  and  the  tax  rate  Is 
scheduled  to  Increase  from  12.26  percent  to 
13.3  percent. 

Overall,  total  tax  receipts  are  projected  to 
increase  103  percent  between  1980  and  1985, 
a  period  dtirlng  which  GNP  Is  projected  to 
increase  by  only  75  percent.  On  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  total  tax  receipts  are  projected  to  be 
ai.7  percent  of  GNP  In  1981,  rising  to  24.2 
percent  of  ONP  In  1985— substantially  ex- 
ceeding In  peace-time  the  1944  war-time 
high  of  22  percent. 

Not  only  the  President's  rhetoric,  but  also 
his  goals  of  reducing  unemployment  and  In- 
flation appear  at  odds  with  these  large  pro- 
jected increases  in  taxation.  The  tax  brake 
implicit  in  the  progressive  income  tax 
system  will  slow  economic  activity  as  more 
and  more  people  find  themselves  swept  Into 
higher  brackets.  As  the  tax  bite  on  addition- 
al earnings  grows,  so  does  the  disincentive 
to  produce  additional  Income  and  to  save. 
Without  savings,  the  investments  necessary 
for  new  Jobs  and  inflation-fighting  produc- 
tivity gains  are  foregone. 


'  ■Bracket  creep"  is  a  non-legislated  increase  in 
marginal  lax  rates  brought  about  by  inflation 
swelling  nominal  incomes  and  pushing  taxpayers 
into  the  higher  brackets  of  the  progressive  personal 
income  tax. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  OIJTLOOK  FOR  A  TAX  RATE  REDUCTION 

Tax  revenues  arc  projected  to  increase  by 
an  average  of  15.3  percent  per  year  from  FY 
1981  to  1985.  producing  official  Budget  sur- 
pluses of  $24.5  billion  in  1983,  $81.6  billion 
in  1984  and  $158.6  billion  in  1985'.  Comment- 
ing on  these  projected  surpluses,  the  Budget 
document  indicates  that  it  is  unreaUsttc  to 
assume  that  the  projections  mean  there  will 
be  $264.7  billion  available  for  additional 
spending.  Rather  than  permitting  the  con- 
tinuous rise  In  the  tax  burden,  it  Is  suggest- 
ed in  the  Budget  document  that  tax  reduc- 
tions are  likely  to  be  enacted  that  would 
prevent  the  stirpluses  from  materializiiig. 
Three  points  should  be  noted: 
The  projected  surpluses  may  never  mate- 
rialize—outlays may  be  imderstated.  Last 
year's  Budget  projected  a  $30.6  billion 
Budget  surplus  for  the  combined  1981-82 
fiscal  years.  This  year's  Budget  projected  an 
$11  billion  deficit  over  the  same  two  years— 
a  difference  of  $47.6  billion. 

Projecting  Budget-  surpluses  on  the  basis 
of  a  rising  tax  burden  encourages  the  Con- 
gress to  think  In  terms  of  dividing  the  "sur- 
plus" revenues  between  "tax  reductions" 
and  spending  Increases,  the  restilt  is  a  con- 
tinuously rising  tax  burden,  although  less 
than  projected. 

The  Budget  is  unrealistic  in  its  assump- 
tions that  tax  revenues  will  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  personal  Income  as  a  result  of 
"bracket  creep"  and  that  tax  reduction 
automatically  means  a  loss  of  revenues.  The 
Budget  neglects  to  consider  that  tax  rate 
changes  have  incentive  or  disincentive  ef- 
fects that  cause  growth  or  shrinltage  in  the 
tax  base. 

Nevertheless,  whether  or  not  the  project- 
ed surpluses  materialize,  the  fact  that  they 
are  projected  calls  attention  to  the  rising 
tax  burden  and  increases  the  pressure  for 
an  across-the-board  reduction  in  personal 
income  tax  rates.  For  this  reason,  the 
Kemp-Roth  bill  wiU  remain  a  live  Issue,  but 
its  supporters  will  have  to  fight  hard  if  they 
hope  to  achieve  an  actual  reduction  In  rates 
rather  than  just  an  offset  to  "bracket 
creep". 

Another  source  of  revenues  for  income  tax 
reductions  Is  the  "windfall  profiU"  tax. 
Publicly  the  President  has  said  that  the  rev- 
enues are  needed  to  finance  synthetic  fuel 
projects.  However,  these  projects  wHl  be  pri- 
vately financed  with  government  guaran- 
teed loans,  freeing  the  "windfall  profits" 
revenues  for  other  uses.  Rep.  Jim  Jones  (D., 
Okla.)  and  other  members  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  "windfall  profits" 
tax  have  succeeded  in  setting  aside  60  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  as  a  reserve  against  tax 
reductions.  Of  course.  Congress  would  have 
to  pass  enabling  legislation  before  any  taxes 
could  be  cut 

The  enabling  legislation  may  be  (ought  by 
big  spenders,  but  the  "set  aside"  has  taken 
the  sting  out  of  their  argument  that  tax  re- 
ductions lose  revenue  and  worsen  the  defi- 
cit. If  Congress  declines  to  use  the  "set 
aside"  for  tax  cuts,  the  funds  would  revert 
to  general  revenues. 

The  outlook  for  a  significant  tax  reduc- 
tion U  clouded,  not  by  a  scarcity  of  revenue, 
but  by  a  political  power  struggle.  Authoriza- 
tion committee  chairmen,  appropriation 
subcommittee  chairmen,  and  federal  bu- 
reaucrats lose  customers  for  their  largesse 
when  the  private  economy  offers  good  op- 
portunities for  Income  growth.*  The  power 
struggle  Is  likely  to  remain  In  stalemate, 
with  personal  Income  tax  rate  reductions 
limited  to  offsetting  "bracket  creep."  A 
repeat  of  the  Kennedy  tax  cute  of  1964 
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probably  requires  the  election  of  more  tax 
cutters  to  Congress. 

Tax  cutters  should  gain  some  ground  on 
the  tax  treatment  of  depredatioa  and  sav- 
ings, and  they  seem  to  be  prevalUnc  on  the 
issue  of  the  taxation  of  inherited  property. 
The  House  and  Senate  have  attached  a  pro- 
vision to  the  "windfall  profiU"  biU  that  re- 
peals the  carryover  basis  rule  for  Inherited 
property.  Prior  to  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of 
1976,  inherited  property  was  "stepped  up" 
to  lU  market  value  at  the  decedent's  death 
for  tax  purposes.  The  1976  act  changed  that 
and  reaulred  the  heir  to  "carry  over"  for 
tax  purposes  the  value  of  the  pnqwrty  at 
the  time  the  decedent  acquired  It.  This,  of 
course,  would  result  in  large  taxes  on  the 
sale  of  inherited  property  and  threaten 
fanUly  farms  and  businesses  in  the  case 
where  individual  heirs  wanted  their  share  in 
cash. 

The  behavior  of  Congressional  liberals 
toward  defense  spending  may  give  an  indica- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  over  tax 
cuta  If  they  begin  favoring  large  increases 
in  defense  spending,  it  could  be  a  sign  that 
they  feel  pressured  by  the  tax  revolt,  not  by 
Soviet  military  might,  and  are  spending  on 
defense  in  order  to  use  up  revenues  and  i»e- 
empt  tax  cuts. 

In  its  fourth  year  of  office,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration still  shows  no  signs  of  accom- 
modating the  tax  revolt  and  no  awareness  of 
the  moimting  economic  disincentives  in  the 
federal  Budget.  The  rising  tax  tnirden  is  the 
campaign  issue  awaiting  a  Presidential  can- 
didate.* 


•See  Paul  Cralt  Roberts.  "TaxaUon  in  19«0."  7*« 
Politieal  Seonomn  In  PenjteeHve,  H.  C.  Wain- 
wright «c  Co,  Economics,  January  14, 1»»0. 


HOWIE  VANDER  CHJTE 


HON.  HAROLD  C  HOLLENBECK 

OrmW  JKHSET 
IH  THK  HOUSZ  OP  BKFEESEirrATlVBS 

Tuesday.  March  11. 1980 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  veterans  of  this  country  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  particular 
were  well  represented  and  spoktn  for 
by  Howard  Vander  Clute  of  Montvale. 
N-J.,  the  VFW  National  Commander. 

Howie  was  recently  recognized  by 
the  Pascack  Valley  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  its  Citizen  of  the  Year,  a 
well-deserved  honor.  New  Jersey  State 
Assemblymen  John  Marker!  and 
Gerald  Cardinale  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion praising  Commander  Vander 
Clute.  I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 
AssmsLT  RxsoLonoii 

Whereas.  Howie  Vander  Clute.  of  Mont- 
vale. Bergen  County,  has  been  named  the 
"Pascack  Valley  CitiMn  of  the  Tear."  for 
1979.  by  the  Pascack  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  has  been  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  dance  to  commemorate  this 
prestigious  award:  and. 

Whereas,  an  active  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Fy>reign  Wars  since  his  discharge 
from  the  Army,  in  1953.  after  service  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Vander  Clute  is  presently  theNa- 
tional  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  VFW. 
and  In  that  capacity  is  a  nationally  known 
outspoken  and  articulate  advocate  of  veter- 
ans rights:  and. 

Whereas,  prior  to  his  election  as  National 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  VFW,  Com- 
mander Vander  Oute  held  every  local, 
county,  and  State  elective  office  In  the 
VFW.  and  is  a  past  Ail-American  District 
and  Department  Commander,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  National  Councfl  of  Adminis- 
tration, the  General  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, and  the  NaUonal  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee:  and. 
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the  General  Assembly  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to  3 
percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31 
Form  1040). 

OTHER  IfEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  llmiution): 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor).  Acupuncture  services.  Ambulance 
hire.  Anesthetist.  Arch  supports  (prescribed 
by  a  doctor).  Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  You  should  have  an 
mdependent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clear- 
ly the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs.  Chiropodist.  Chiropractor 
Christian  Science  practioner,  authorized. 
Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only).  Crunches. 

Dental  services  (e.g..  cleaning.  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth).  Dentures.  Dermatologist.  Eye- 
glasses. 

Pood  or  beverages  speciaUy  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  in 
addition  to.  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed). 

Gynecologist.  Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 
Home  health  services.  Hospital  expenses 
Insulin  treatment.  Invalid  chair.  Lab  tests. 
Lipreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome  a 
handicap). 

Neurologist.  Nursing  services  (for  medical 
care,  including  nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 
Occupational  therapist.  Ophthalmologist 
Optician.  Optometrist.  Oral  surgery.  Osteo- 
path, licensed. 

Pediatrician.  Physical  examinations. 
Physical  therapist.  Physician.  Podiatrist 
^ychiatrist.  Psychoanalyst.  Psychologist. 
Psychotherapy.  Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance.  Speech 
therapist.  SpUnts.  Supplementary  medical 
insurance  (Part  B)  under  Medicare  Sur- 
geon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (8«  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.). 

Vaccines.  Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
(but  not  taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to 
preserve  general  health). 

Wheelchairs.  Whirlpool  baths  for  medical 
purposes.  X-rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  is 
repaid. 
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emplo>Tnent  compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance payments). 

<»NTRIB0TIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  31.  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  adjust- 
ed gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza 
tlons  for  (I)  religious,  charitable,  scientific 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal.  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible). 

Pair  market  value  of  property  (e.g.,  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  8  cents  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreci- 
ation In  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita 
ble  organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta 
tlonery,  phone  calls)  while  rendering  ser\- 
Ices  for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organization  (deduction  Is  limited  to  $50  per 
month). 

INTEBEST 
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TAXES 

Real  estate.  General  sales.  State  and  local 
income.  Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  In  the  tax  tables  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  Items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materi- 
als used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are 
your  owTi  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans"  pen- 
slom  or  compensation  paymenta.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion,  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  un- 


Home  mortgage. 
Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  If  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  fees 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards— you  may  deduct  as  in- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement,  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Points— deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 
money  and  only  if  the  charging  of  points  Is 
an  established  business  practice  in  your 
area.  Not  deductible  if  points  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
Institution  (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  ser\ice 
charges  and  are  not  deductible  as  interest) 
Not  deductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated 
as  selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduc- 
tion of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts— may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge"  ex 
pressed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

CASUALTY  OR  THEPT  LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses— the  amount  of  your  casualty  loss  de- 
duction is  generaUy  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  de- 
crease in  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (2)  your  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  Insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and.  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  use.  by  the  $100  limi- 
tation. Report  your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on 
Schedule  A.  If  more  than  one  item  was  In- 
volved In  a  single  casualty  or  theft,  or  if  you 
had  more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during 
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the  year,  you  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  used  to 
store  income-producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers;  special  masks  worn  by  weld- 
ers). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  your  employment 
(deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  If  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  CONTHIBXmONS 

You  may  claim  a  credit  (line  38,  Form 
1040).  for  campaign  contributions  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  office 
in  any  primary,  general,  or  special  election. 
The  deduction  or  credit  Is  also  applicable 
for  any  (1)  committee  supporting  a  candi- 
date for  Federal,  State,  or  local  elective 
public  office,  (2)  national  conmslttee  of  a  na- 
tional political  party,  (3)  State  committee  of 
a  national  political  party,  or  (4)  local  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  credit  Is  one-half  of  the 
political  contribution,  with  a  $50  celling 
($100  for  couples  filing  Jointly). 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  PUND 

Additionally,  you  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  your  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

AODITIOHAL  INPORMATION 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  ad- 
ditional forms  by  contacting'  your  local  IRS 
office. 

OTHER  TAX  REUEF  MEASURES 
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AODmONAL  EXEMPTION  POR  AGE 

Besides  the  regular  $1,000  exemption,  you 
are  allowed  an  additional  exemption  of 
11,000  if  you  are  age  65  or  older  on  the  last 
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day  of  the  taxable  year.  If  twth  a  husband 
and  wife  are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year,  each  Is  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $1,000  because  of  age. 
You  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th 
birthday  Is  on  January  1,  1980.  you  wIU  be 
entitled  to  the  additional  $1,000  exemption 
because  of  age  for  your  1979  Federal  Income 
tax  return. 

"ZERO  BRACKET  AMOimT" 

The  "zero  bracket  amount"  is  a  flat 
amount  that  depends  on  your  filing  status. 
It  Is  not  a  separate  deduction;  Instead,  the 
equivalent  amount  Is  built  Into  the  tax 
tables  and  tax  rate  schedules.  Since  this 
amount  is  built  Into  the  tax  tables  and  tax 
rate  schedules,  you  will  need  to  make  an  ad- 
justment If  you  Itemize  deductions.  Howev- 
er, Itemizers  will  not  experience  any  change 
in  their  tax  liability  and  the  tax  computa- 
tion will  be  simplified  for  many  itemizers. 

TAX  TABLES 

Tax  tables  have  been  developed  to  make  It 
easier  for  you  to  find  your  tax  if  your 
Income  Is  under  certain  levels.  Even  If  you 
itemize  deductions,  you  may  be  able  to  use 
the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax  easier.  In  ad- 
dition, you  do  not  have  to  deduct  $1,000  for 
each  exemption  because  these  amounts  are 
also  built  into  the  tax  table  for  you. 

MULTIPLE  SUPPORT  AGREEMENTS 

In  general,  a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer,  provided 
five  teste  are  met:  (1)  support;  (2)  gross 
income;  (3)  member  of  household  or  rela- 
tionship; (4)  citizenship,  and  (5)  separate 
return.  But  In  some  cases,  two  or  more  Indi- 
viduals provide  support  for  an  Individual, 
and  no  one  has  contributed  more  than  half 
the  person's  support.  However,  it  still  may 
be  possible  for  one  of  the  Individuals  to  be 
entitled  to  a  $1,000  dependency  deduction  If 
the  following  requirements  are  met  for  mul- 
tiple support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  support  test— together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the 
dependency  deduction  for  that  year.  The 
statement  must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

SALE  OP  PERSONAL  RESIDENCE 

You  may  exclude  from  your  gross  income 
some  or  all  of  your  gain  from  the  sale  of 
your  principal  residence.  If  you  meet  certain 
age,  ownership,  and  occupancy  require- 
mente  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  These  require- 
mente.  and  the  amount  of  gain  that  may  be 
excluded,  differ  depending  on  whether  you 
sold  your  home  before  July  27,  1978,  or  on 
or  after  that  date.  The  exclusion  Is  elective, 
and  you  may  elect  to  exclude  gain  only  once 
for  sales  before  July  27, 1978,  and  only  once 
for  sales  on  or  after  that  date. 

If  you  sold  your  home  before  July  27. 
1978,  and  you  were  age  65  or  older  before 
the  date  of  sale,  you  may  elect  to  exclude 
the  gain  attributable  to  $35,000  of  the  ad- 
Justed  sales  price  if  you  owned  and  occupied 
the  residence  for  5  of  the  8  years  ending  on 
the  date  of  sale.  If  you  sold  the  home  after 
July  26,  1978.  and  you  were  age  55  or  older 
before  the  date  of  sale,  you  may  elect  to  ex- 
clude $100,000  of  gain  on  the  sale  If  you 
owned  and  occupied  the  residence  for  3  of 
the  5  years  ending  on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5 
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of  8  years  under  certain  circumstances). 
Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of  Personal 
Residence)  Is  helpful  In  determining  what 
gain,  if  any,  may  be  excluded. 

Additionally,  you  may  elect  to  defer  re- 
porting the  gain  on  the  sale  of  your  person- 
al residence  If  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  you  buy  and  occupy 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  AddlUonal  time  is  allowed  if 
(I)  you  construct  the  new  residence;  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  \3&.  Armed 
Forces;  or  (3)  your  tax  home  was  abroad. 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
or  Purchasing  Your  Home)  may  also  be 
helpful. 

CREDIT  POR  THE  ELDERLT 

You  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit  and 
reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (if  single), 
or  $562.50  (if  married  fUing  Jointly),  if  you 
are: 

1.  Age  65  or  older,  or 

2.  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a  public 
retirement  system. 

For  more  information,  see  Instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

CREDIT  POR  CBILD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE 
EXPENSES 

Certain  paymenta  made  for  child  and  de- 
pendent care  may  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  in- 
cluded your  dependent  child  under  age  15  or 
a  dependent  or  spouse  incapable  of  self -care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for 
employment  related  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses must  have  been  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  In  order  to  enable  you  to  work 
either  full  or  part  time. 

For  detailed  information,  see  the  Instnic- 
tlons  on  form  2441. 

EARNED  INCOME  CKEDIT 

If  you  maintain  a  household  for  a  child 
who  is  under  age  19,  or  Is  a  student,  or  is  a 
disabled  dependent,  you  may  l)e  entitled  to 
a  special  payment  or  credit  of  up  to  $500. 
This  Is  called  the  earned  Income  credit.  It 
may  come  as  a  refund  check  or  be  applied 
against  any  taxes  owed.  Generally,  If  you  re- 
ported earned  Income  and  had  adjusted 
gross  income  (line  31,  form  1040)  of  less 
than  $10,000.  you  may  be  able  to  claim  the 
credit. 

Earned  Inc»me  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
other  employee  compensation,  and  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  (generally 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (line  13, 
Form  1040).  A  married  couple  must  fUe  a 
Joint  return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit. 
Certain  married  persons  living  apart  with  a 
dependent  child  may  also  be  eligible  to 
claim  the  credit. 

For  more  Information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 

BHBSGT  TAX  ACT 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  is  directed  at 
providing  tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
vation measures  and  for  conversion  to  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty Installed  In  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  It.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20.  1977.  Items  eligible  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  foUowlnr  Insu- 
lation (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc)  for  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc:  exte- 
rior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  doors; 
caulking  or  weatherstripping  for  exterior 
windows  or  doors;  a  furnace  replacement 
burner  which  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used;  a  device  to  make  flue  openlncs  (for  a 
heating  system)  more  efficient:  an  electrical 
or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system 
which  replaces  a  gas  pilot  U^t:  an  automat- 
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how  many  presidential  advisors  and  court 
economists  say  otherwise. 

The  ultimate  solution  must  be  to  deregu- 
late and  de-tax  the  economy  so  that  busi- 
nesses can  expand  and  create  Jobs.  Other 
politicians  want  to  shift  the  tax  burden  to 
businesses  instead  of  cutting  taxes  for  ev- 
erybody, as  I  propose.  Less  taxation  and  reg- 
ulation will  create  new  Jobs. 

I  also  advocate  eliminating  the  minimum 
wage.  Every  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
has  led  to  a  direct,  visible  Increase  (n  teen- 
age unemployment.  Even  worse,  most  of  the 
unemployment  resulting  from  minimum 
wage  hikes  has  been  concentrated  on  minor- 
ity teenagers— the  people  who  need  the  Jobs 
the  most.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  mlnimimi  wage  is  a  racist  law.  It 
may  not  have  been  racist  in  intent,  but  as 
the  black  economist,  Walter  Williams, 
points  out,  it  has  been  disproportionately 
harmful  to  minority  youth. 

nfTLATIOR 

Inflation  is  caused  by  the  printing  of 
worthless  paper  money  by  the  Treasury  and 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Boards  manipula- 
tion of  money  and  credit  through  our  gov- 
emment-cartelized  banking  system.  Politi- 
cians, though  they  will  never  admit  it,  love 
inflation.  It  allows  them  to  pay  for  a  wide 
range  of  government  programs  without 
having  to  raise  taxes.  The  new  paper  money 
will  erode  the  earnings  and  savings  of  every 
productive  worker  in  America.  But  the  poli- 
ticians don't  care.  They— and  their  favored 
special  interest— get  to  spend  the  money 
before  it  has  spread  through  the  economy 
and  diluted  the  dollar's  purchasing  power. 

Inflation  is  legalized  counterfeiting.  We 
can  stop  it — not  by  blaming  and  scapegoat- 
ing  businessmen  or  workers  and  asldng 
them  to  sacrifice,  but  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  only  fundamental  cause  of  inflation: 
deficit  8i)ending  and  expansion  of  the 
money  supply. 

TAXES 

During  the  course  of  this  campaign  I  will 
detaU  a  tax  program  which,  if  Implemented, 
would  amount  to  the  greatest  tax  reduction 
in  the  history  of  this  nation.  The  prosperity 
that  results  from  allowing  people  to  keep 
the  money  they  earn— to  save  and  to  spend 
as  they  choose— is  an  economic  fact  of  life, 
regardless  of  what  self-serving  politicians 
would  have  us  believe. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

In  the  area  of  personal  and  political  free- 
doms. I  pledge  to  end  government  harass- 
ment of  peaceful  citizens  and  to  work  to  end 
our  vicious  and  unnecessary  victimless  crime 
laws.  Americans  are  still  being  wiretapped 
and  spied  on  by  their  government.  The  in- 
fringement of  the  fundamental  rights  of  po- 
litical dissidents  and  those  of  peaceful  alter- 
native lifestyles  must  be  ended,  once  and  for 
alL 

THE  DRAFT 

I  pledge  a  firm  and  unwavering  opposition 
to  any  reimposition  of  the  military  draft  or 
any  program  for  national  service.  Conscrip- 
tion—for military  or  civilian  purposes— is 
nothing  but  short-term  slavery.  It  is  com- 
pletely alien  to  the  American  tradition,  it  is 
a  violation  of  individual  rights,  and  it  is  tre- 
mendously costly.  I  would  veto  any  law  im- 
posing any  form  of  draft  or  national  service. 

EDDCATIOM 

People  have  lost  faith  in  the  government- 
nm  school  system.  And  with  good  reason. 
Public  education  is  a  disgrace.  Tou  have 
more  bureaucrats  accomplishing  less— at 
higher  salaries.  Tou  have  test  scores  going 
down  while  costs  go  up.  And  the  schools  are 
not  only  ineffective  and  wasteful,  they  are 
autnoritarian.  compulsory  places.  In  many 
cases    they    breed   crime   and   vandalism. 


E^rery  parent  who  can  afford  to  is  deserting 
the  public  system  for  alternative  schools. 
Most  people  are  not  aware  that  in  Califor- 
nia while  Proposition  13  was  passing  by  a 
65%  to  35%  majority.  Proposition  1,  a  $350 
million  school  bond  issue,  was  defeated  by 
the  same  whopping  margin.  I  think  that  ex- 
presses the  voters'  feelings  about  the  public 
schools  all  across  the  nation. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word:  choice.  We've  got 
to  give  the  people  the  power  to  choose  the 
kind  of  education  they  want.  And  the  way 
to  give  them  this  choice  is  to  eliminate 
forced  attendance  and  provide  tax  credits 
for  tuition  costs. 

Right  now,  people  who  attend  alternative 
schools  have  to  pay  for  education  twice: 
they  pay  for  government  schools  through 
taxes  and  they  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the  al- 
ternative school.  Only  people  with  a  lot  of 
money  can  afford  that.  The  rest  of  us  are 
stuck  with  the  incompetent  public  system. 
But  a  tax  credit  would  make  decent  schools 
available  to  everyone.  It  would  give  people  a 
choice.  And  it  would  improve  the  public 
system  by  subjecting  it  to  competition. 

POREIGM  AFFAIRS 

Our  currrent  bipartisan  foreign  policy  is 
such  a  shambles,  one  hardly  Imows  where  to 
begin.  The  United  States  supplies  arms  and 
aid  to  the  world's  worst  military  despots. 
Indeed,  in  this  century,  we  have  supplied 
arms  to  both  sides  in  seventeen  different 
wars.  Carter  decries  human-rights  violations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  threatens  the  Rus- 
sians around  the  world,  while  he  embraces 
the  dictator  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

The  consequences  and  costs  of  this  bank- 
rupt foreign  policy  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly apparent,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
years  of  support  for  the  despotic  shah  of 
Iran  against  the  will  of  the  Iranian  people 
caused  the  Iranians  to  react  violently 
against  the  United  States.  It  is  Just  one  of 
many  examples,  from  Vietnam  to  Nicara- 
gua, of  the  failure  of  foreign  adventurism. 
We  must  resolve  now  to  avoid  foreign  crises 
in  the  future  by  staying  out  of  the  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

I  will  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality,  nonin- 
tervention, free  trade,  and  friendly  relations 
with  all  countries. 

CRIME 

There  has  been  an  inordinate  amount  of 
hype  and  posturing  associated  with  the 
issue  of  crime,  but  very  little  serious 
thought.  Every  election  year,  the  politicians 
strut  about  like  sheriffs  in  an  old  Hollywood 
Western  trying  to  show  how  tough  they  are 
on  crime,  but  nothing  ever  changes.  I  think 
that  crime  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  re- 
quires a  good  deal  more  than  public  rela- 
tions ploys. 

The  first  thing  we  can  do  to  control  crime 
is  to  put  top  priority  on  stopping  violent 
crime,  and  stop  wasting  time  and  money  on 
vice  squads,  drug  busts  and  political  spying. 
The  American  Bar  Association  estimated 
that-  nearly  50%  of  the  cop-on-the  beat's 
time  is  spent  on  victimless  crimes.  This 
squandering  of  our  protection  services  on 
relatively  harmless  activities  has  got  to  stop. 

In  the  case  qf  drug  laws,  there's  more  in- 
volved than  mere  waste.  Narcotics  prohibi- 
tion actually  creates  crime.  Just  as  alcohol 
prohibition  created  the  gangster  problem.  If 
narcotics  were  legal,  they  would  be  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  habit  like  cigarettes. 
Making  them  Illegal  pushes  the  price  up  so 
high  that  the  only  way  to  sustain  a  habit  is 
to  rob  the  people  in  your  neighborhood. 
The  prohibition  of  narcotics  is  thus  respon- 
sible for  a  large  percentage  of  the  robbings 
and  klllingB  in  poor  neighborhoods.  A  study 
in  Detroit  showed  that  whenever  police 
crack  down  on  drugs,  the  price  goes  up— 
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leading  to  an  Increase  in  crime.  That  is  why 
urban  mayors— such  as  Gary,  Indiana. 
Mayor  Richard  Hatcher— have  called  for  de- 
criminalization of  drugs. 

mUTART  SPENDING 

The  root  of  our  foreign  policy  problems  is 
the  same:  the  United  States  government's 
attempt  to  be  the  world's  policeman.  We 
have  meddled  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
countless  countries  around  the  world  In  an 
attempt  to  create  client  states  on  every  con- 
tinent. We  have  300  major  and  2000  minor 
military  bases  around  the  globe. 

I  pledge  a  national  defense  adequate  to 
defend  the  United  States.  We  must  make 
sure  that  no  potential  aggressor  will  ever 
doubt  our  preparedness  to  defend  ourselves. 
But  I  think  it's  time  to  renounce  our  role  as 
world  protector— or  imperial  power— and 
pursue  a  policy  of  strategic  disengagement 
from  foreign  commitments,  a  policy  of  non- 
interventionlam.  We  must  let  other  nations 
solve  their  own  internal  problems  In  their 
own  way.  We  cannot  and  should  not  try  to 
impose  our  ideas  by  force. 

I  believe  we  can  reduce  our  military  ex- 
penditures without  putting  our  defenses  in 
any  danger.  We  don't  need  a  global  military 
force,  stationed  around  the  world  to  serve  as 
a  trip-wire  for  American  involvement.* 


NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OFMARTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11, 1980 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  18  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  4.he  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  thai  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  these  new 
Americans  and  extending  to  them  our 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  life 
in  the  land  we  love. 

.  They  are: 

Mrs.  Agnes  Isabelle  Tolande  McCoy,  Mrs. 
Hyun  Jung  Han.  Miss  Young  Ae  Han.  Mrs. 
Eugenie  Gamal  Francis,  Mrs.  Keiko  Franks, 
Miss  Chin  A.  Heo,  Mr.  Eiing  J.  Heo,  Mrs. 
Stravroula  Lambropoulos,  Mr.  Johannes  W. 
Van  Der  Spek,  Mrs.  Yu-chen  Li,  Mrs.  Chary- 
tina  Prysiazny,  Mrs.  Alexandra  Shahan, 
Mrs.  Nefertiti  A.  Labib,  Mr.  Atef  S.  Labib, 
Mrs.  RamamanI  Seshadri,  Mrs.  Raminder 
K.  Bhalia,  Mr.  Jong  S.  Kang.  and  Mr.  Indra 
jit  R.  Amin.» 


ACROSS-THE-BOARD  WORKFARE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  recently  considered  a  welfare 
reform  bill,  but  Congress  has  yet  to 
reform  welfare  in  the  way  that  the 
majority  of  American  taxpayers  want. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish across-the-board  workfare  in 
the  FederaJ  programs  for  food  stamps, 
public  housing,  and  aid  for  dependent 
children.  The  bill  would  require  unem- 
ployed able-bodied  adults,  18  through 
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64.  not  responsible  for  the  care  of 
infant  children  to  work  in  public  serv- 
ice jobs  for  the  value  of  their  welfare 
benefits.  State  governments  would  op- 
erate worltfare  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  half  the  administra- 
tive cost.  Local  and  State  governments 
would  receive  the  benefits  of  the  work 
performed  by  welfare  recipients. 

Early  data  from  the  workfare  pilot 
projects  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shows  that  savings  in  welfare 
benefit  outlays  would  more  than 
offset  the  administrative  cost  of  worE- 
fare. 

Americans  are  fed  up  with  a  welfare 
system  that  allows  freeloaders  to  live 
off  the  public  Treasury  and  does  little 
to  encourage  those  who  can  work  to 
get  jobs.  Workfare,  on  the  other  hand, 
weeds  out  those  who  do  not  really 
need  the  assistance  and  adds  incentive 
for  those  sincerely  hunting  for  jobs.  It 
also  gives  valuable  on-the-job  experi- 
ence to  help  the  hardcore  imemployed 
move  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

Across-the-board  worlcfare  would 
return  the  welfare  system  to  its  origi- 
nal purpose  of  helping  only  those  who 
really  need  it.  Everyone  else  would 
work  for  their  benefits.  Taxpayers 
would  be  assured  that  welfare  is  fair 
and  just,  and  that  woiild  help  restore 
general  faith  in  their  Gtovernment. 

In  my  view,  workfare  promises  to  be 
the  welfare  reform  of  the  1980's. 

Following  are  the  provisions  of  my 
bill: 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  provide  that  each  State  must  estab- 
lish a  workfare  program,  and  require  par 
ticipation  therein  by  all  residents  of  the 
State  who  are  receiving  benefits  or  assist- 
ance under  the  AFDC,  food  stamp,  and 
public  housing  programs,  as  a  condition  of 
the  State's  eligibility  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  those  programs. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  State,  as  a  condition  of  its  eligibility 
for  Federal  payments  or  other  assistance 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  in  sub- 
section (bKl)  (hereinafter  referred   to  as 
"Federal  public  assistance  programs"),  shall 
establish  and  maintain  an  approved  work- 
fare  program  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  with  the  Federal  guidelines  prescribed 
under  section  2(b). 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  public  assistance 
program"  means— 

(A)  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chUdren  established  by  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  th3  Social  Security  Act, 

(B)  the  food  stamp  program  established 
by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  and 

(C)  the  public  housing  and  assisted  hous- 
ing programs  under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937: 

(2)  the  term  "aid  under  a  Federal  public 
assistance  program"  means  money  pay- 
ments to  individuals  and  families  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  the  program 
specified  in  paragraph  (IX A),  allotments  to 
households  under  the  program  q;>eclfied  in 
paragraph  (IXB).  and  the  right  of  occupan- 
cy in  an  as^ted  dwelling  unit  on  a  reduced- 
rent  or  other  subsidized  basis  under  any  of 
the  programs  specified  in  paragraph  (IXC); 

(3)  the  term  "appropriate  Federal  agencjr" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Resources,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
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the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, acting  Jointly;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State",  when  used  or  applied 
in  connectioo  with  any  particular  Federal 
public  aiBriitanfe  program,  means  any  of  the 
fifty  States  and  any  other  territory,  posses- 
sion, or  political  entity  which  (under  the  ap- 
plicable law)  constitutes  a  State  for  pur- 
poses of  that  program. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act.  a  SUte  workfare  pro- 
gram shall  require  every  individual  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  involved,  and  who  is 
applying  for  or  receiving  aid  under  a  Feder- 
al public  assistance  program,  to  perform 
work  in  return  for  (and  as  a  condition  of  his 
or  her  eligibility  for)  such  aid  as  provided  in 
this  Act. 

(b)  Witiiin  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  promulgate  guidelines, 
consistent  with  this  Act,  for  the  develop- 
ment, organization,  operation,  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  workfare  program.  Each 
State  shall  develop  its  woricfare  program  in 
the  light  of  such  guidelines  and  shall  submit 
such  program  to  the  ai^ropriate  Federal 
agency  for  Its  approval  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  guidelines  are  promulgated.  "The 
appropriate  Federal  agency  shall  approve 
any  State  workfare  program  which  it  finds 
is  in  compliance  with  this  Act  and  consist- 
ent with  such  guidelines,  and  shall  thereaf- 
ter maintain  continuous  supervision  and 
oversight  with  respect  to  the  States  oper- 
ation and  administration  of  the  program  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  such  compliance 
and  consistency. 

Sec.  3.  Participation  in  a  SUte  worlifare 
program  shall  not  be  required  of  any  indi- 
vidual who— 

(1)  is  under  the  age  of  18  or  over  the  age 
of  65, 

(2)  is  disabled  (as  determined  in  acctml- 
ance  with  the  guidelines  referred  to  in  sec- 
Uon  2(b)). 

(3)  is  regularly  employed  (without  regard 
to  the  workfare  program)  for  at  least  40 
hours  a  a'eek.  or 

(4)  is  the  person  primarily  responsible  for 
the  (»re  of  a  child  less  then  three  years  old 
(or  for  the  care  of  a  child  more  than  two 
but  less  than  six  years  old  if,  as  determined 
in  accordance  aith  such  guidelines,  suitable 
child  care  is  not  available  at  reasonable 
cost). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State  workfare  program 
must  provide  that  If  any  individual  who  is 
required  to  participate  in  such  program  re- 
fuses to  accept  a  bona  fide  offer  of  qualified 
employment  or  to  perform  qualified  em- 
ployment, in  any  month,  neither  such  indi- 
vidual nor  any  other  person  in  the  family  or 
household  of  which  such  individual  is  a 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  aid 
under  a  Federal  public  assistance  program, 
for  that  month. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"qualified  employment"  means  employment 
of  an  individual  by  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision, or  by  a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  for  which  compensation  is  payable 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
minimum  hourly  wage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Such  term  does  not  include 
employment  the  scheduled  hours  of  which, 
when  added  to  any  hours  worked  by  the 
same  individual  on  a  regular  or  predictable 
part-time  basis  in  other  employment,  would 
exceed  40  hours  a  week  (15  hours  a  week  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a  full-time 
student,  or  a  proportionately  lower  number 
of  luMin  a  week  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  ia  a  part-time  student)  or  would  exceed 
the  number  of  hours  necessary  to  constitute 
an  approprtata  work  effort  in  the  U^t  of 
the  amount  of  tbe  aid  which  the  individual 
and  bis  family  or  household  would  lose  by 
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nonparUcip(  Uon  in  the  workfare  program 
In  accordan  «  with  this  Act;  nor  does  such 
term  indud  e  any  employment  which  has 
the  effect  ol  replacing  or  preventing  the  em- 
ployment ol  an  individual  not  participating 
in  the  workl  ire  program. 

8kc.  5.  Ea<  h  State  workfare  program  shall 
include  pre  rision  for  Job  counseling  to 
assure  the  lest  poasible  matching  of  em- 
ployment ui  der  the  program  with  the  expe- 
rience, trail  Inc.  and  capabilities  of  partici- 
pants, iball  nclude  provision  for  continuous 
efforts  to  as  dst  participants  in  finding  suit- 
able employ  oent  outside  the  program,  shall 
allow  each  i  articipant  up  to  eight  hours  a 
week  for  vefified  job  search  activities,  and 
shall  incorp4>rate  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  (under  the 
guidelines  pi  escribed  under  section  2(b))  to 
achieve  the  <  bjectives  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  6.  In  kccordance  with  the  guidelines 
prescribed  inder  section  3(b),  any  State 
which  has  id  approved  workfare  program 
may  waive  (t  i  the  extent  of  the  inconsisten- 
cy) any  of  tt.  e  requirements  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  i  overning  the  Federal  public  as- 
sistance programs  which  are  inconsistent 
with  this  A(f  or  with  such  guidelines;  and 
each  of  sucH  laws  and  regulations  shall  be 
deemed  to  tiave  been  specifically  amended 
to  provide  foi '  such  waivers. 

Sbc.  7.  Pro  n  sums  appropriated  therefor, 
the  appropri  ite  Federal  agency  shall  pay  to 
each  ^ate  w  lich  has  an  approved  worltfare 
program,  for  each  quarter,  an  amount  equal 
to  <me-half  o  the  total  amount  expended  by 
the  State  dtu  Ing  such  quarter  (as  found  nec- 
essary by  th!  appropriate  Federal  agency) 
for  the  prop  >r  and  efficient  operation  and 
administratiG  n  of  the  program.  Payments 
under  this  fie  ;tion  may  be  made  in  advance, 
on  the  basis  }f  estimates  (with  appropriate 
adjustments  or  previous  underpayments  or 
overpayment),  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. 

Sxc  8.  If  tl  le  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
after  reasona  3le  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  tlie  State  agency  administering 
or  supervisini ;  the  administration  of  a  State 
woiUare  proi  ram.  finds  that  there  is  a  fail- 
ure by  the  SI  ate  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  with  any  of  the 
guidelines  pn  scribed  under  section  2(b>,  or 
that  there  is  a  failure  by  the  State  to  en- 
force or  Imclement  any  provision  of  the 
State  workfa-e  program  which  is  required 
by  this  Act  U  be  included  in  such  program, 
the  appropria  te  Federal  agency  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  further  Federal  pay- 
ments or  other  Federal  assistance  will  not 
be  provided  t }  the  SUte  under  any  of  the 
Federal  publj :  assistance  programs  (or,  in 
the  discretioii  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency,  that  further  Federal  payments  or 
other  Federal  assistance  will  be  limited  to 
particular  pro  trams  or  parts  thereof  not  af- 
fected by  sue  li  failure)  untU  it  is  satisfied 
that  such  fan  ire  no  longer  exists.  Until  the 
appropriate  federal  agency  is  so  satisfied, 
further  Fedei  kl  payments  or  other  FMeral 
assistance  sha  1  not  be  provided  to  the  State 
<or  shall  be  imited  to  programs  or  parts 
thereof  not  af  fected  by  such  failure). 

Sbc.  9.  The  appropriate  Federal  agency 
shaQ  periodic)  Uy  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  operation  of  State  workfare  programs 
under  this  A^  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  exte  it  to  which  such  programs  are 
reducing  the  i  eed  for  Federal  welfare  assist- 
ance and  are  otherwise  helping  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  Act 

Sac.  10.  The  -e  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  I  urns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  -espondbiUties  of  the  Federal 
Government  u  rider  this  Act. 

8k.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  which 
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begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


SPIRIT  OP  HELSINKI.  VIGIL  1980 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAH 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Andrew  Maguire.  in 
"The  Spirit  of  Helsinltl.  Vigil  1980"  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  "Vigil  for  Freedom  for 
Soviet  Jewry"  which  I  sponsored  in 
1978. 

I  am  very  sad  to  have  to  come  before 
the  House  today  to  spealt  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Alexander  Maryasin  and 
their  daughter  Paina.  I  have  spolten 
on  behalf  of  the  Maryasin  family  for 
several  years  now.  Since  1973,  they 
have  sought  permission  to  Join  their 
oldest  daughter  in  Israel.  Time  and 
time  again,  they  have  been  refused, 
without  explanation. 

Alexander  Maryasin  lost  his  job  as 
an  executive  in  the  plant  where  he 
worked  and  his  daughter  was  expelled 
from  the  university  she  was  attending, 
apparently  because  they  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The 
family  was  forced  to  sell  its  posses- 
sions merely  to  exist. 

Out  of  desperation,  the  family  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  to  try  to  bring  offi- 
cial attention  to  their  plight.  No 
action  was  ever  taken  by  Sovlat  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  repeated  letters  that 
I  have  written  to  Ambassador  Do- 
brynin.  President  Brezhnev,  and  OVIR 
(emigration)  officials  have  gone 
unanswered. 

While  we  have  heard  much  in  recent 
months  about  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
"refusnilts"  who  have  been  given  per- 
mission to  emigrate  and  live  where 
they  choose,  the  Maryasin  family  is  a 
reminder  thAt  there  are  many,  many 
more  Soviet  Jews  who  are  arbitrarily 
denied  that  opportimity,  often  at 
great  personal  sacrifice.  This  Nation 
cannot— must  not— ignore  their  plea. 
The  Helsinki  accords,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  signed,  are  supposed  to 
insure  the  right  of  people  to  live 
where  they  choose  and  to  be  unified 
with  their  families.  It  is  my  hope  that 
"The  Spirit  of  Helsinki.  Vigil  1980" 
will  inform  more  people  about  the 
problem  and  strengthen  our  resolve  to 
correct  it.« 


FILLING  A  NEED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  IfKW  TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Sidney  Kohn  Is  tnily  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  pediatric  dentistry.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  pe- 
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diatric  dentistry  as  an  Important  field 
of  medicine  for  over  40  years.  His  ef- 
forts have  helped  to  focus  long  over- 
due attention  on  the  importance  of 
preventative  dental  care  for  childrea 
Throughout  his  distinguished  career. 
Dr.  Kohn's  dedication  to  this  field  has 
been  remarkable.  Without  his  efforts 
pediatric  dentistry  would  surely  not 
have  made  the  significant  progress  it 
has  to  date. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  noteworthy 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Kohn  with  my 
colleagues: 

FnxniG  aNeed 
(By  Merry  E.  McCrimlisk) 

Tradition  has  it  that  tooth  fairies  leave 
shiny  coins  beneath  children's  pillows.  But 
other  wizards  contribute  more  lasting  gifts 
to  children's  dental  health. 

Dr.  Sidney  I.  Kohn,  professor  of  pediatric 
dentistry  and  department  chairperson  at 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  latter  donors. 

Dr.  Kohn  has  been  a  driving  force  in  cre- 
ating the  discipline  of  pediatric  dentistry, 
bringing  home  the  importance  of  preventive 
dentistry  and  good  dental  health  to  thou- 
sands of  children,  parents  and  practicing 
dentists.  But  it  ha^'t  been  an  easy  cam- 
paign. 

"Fifty-one  years  ago,  a  small  group  of 
American  dentists  found  virtually  the  same 
resistance  to  and  the  same  complacency 
toward  dentistry  for  children  among  dental 
and  medical  coUeagues  as  it  did  among  par- 
ents and  society  in  general."  said  Dr.  Koba 
"Dental  school  curricula  and  dental  society 
programs  paid  the  subject  little  heed.  With- 
out professional  advice  and  consent,  parents 
could  not  be  expected  to  consider  their  chil- 
dren's teeth  to  be  of  importance." 

But  that  resistance  didn't  stop  Dr.  Kohn 
and  those  who  worked  with  him  to  help 
make  the  American  Society  of  Dentistry  for 
Children  (ASDC)  a  strong,  active  and  effec- 
tive organization.  Today,  with  more  than 
10,000  members  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  efforts  are  national  and  even  in- 
ternational in  scope. 

Dr.  Kohn  served  as  president  of  the  ASDC 
in  1978  and  1979.  During  his  tenure,  he 
spearheaded  the  ASDC  drive  to  distribute 
educational  materials  on  children's  dental 
health  to  20.000  pediatricians  in  America. 
He  was  invited  as  a  dental  health  repre- 
sentative to  participate  in  a  meeting  on  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child  held  last 
year  at  the  White  House.  And  during  July 
he  served  as  the  United  States  delegate  to 
the  International  Association  of  Dentistry 
for  Children  for  that  group's  meeting  in  Bu- 
dapest. 

In  every  family  with  children  he  called  for 
a  "sweet  patrol"  to  help  bring  dental  decay 
under  better  control.  For  this  Dr.  Kohn  re- 
ceived national  attention.  In  spealiing  as 
president  of  the  ASDC.  he  stated  that  other 
components  of  an  effective  anti-canes  plan 
should  Include  early  and  regular  dental  ex- 
aminations, correction  of  defective  teeth 
and  topical  applications  of  fluoride.  He  also 
recommended  that  people  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  consumption  of  sweets,  prefer- 
ably limiting  the  hitake  to  mealtimes,  and 
that  persons  brush  afterwards  to  clear  the 
mouth  and  remove  debris. 

Dr.  Kohn  feels  that  a  chUd's  first  visit  to 
the  dentist  should  be  between  the  apces  of 
18-24  months.  Why?  Because  by  the  age  of 
2.  about  60  percent  of  American  children 
have  at  least  one  cavity.  Or.  Kohn  also  cau- 
tions parents  not  to  put  children  to  sleep 
with  a  bottle.  This  "nuiainc  bottle  syn- 
drome" has  all  too  frequently  caused  the  de- 
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ttniction  of  the  teeth  of  very  young  chil 
dren. 

"The  ralson  d'etre  of  the  ASDC  is  that  it 
continues  to  actively  promote  dental  care 
(or  chUdren  on  an  ever-higher  level  of  so- 
phistication and  In  an  ever-widening  circle 
of  professional  and  social  contacts."  said  Dr. 
Kohn. 

Dr.  Kohn's  personal  Involvement  with  this 
field  has  been  sustained  over  more  than  40 
years.  "I  suppose  that  my  interest  in  den 
tistry  began  as  a  kid  when  1  needed  the 
services  of  a  dental  specialist."  he  explained. 
■As  a  student  I  was  greatly  influenced  by 
my  professor  of  dentistry  for  children,  Dr. 
Walter  McFall.  and  from  my  continued  con- 
tact with  him,  before  his  death." 

Dr.  Kohn  received  a  DDS  degree  from 
Emory  University  In  Oeorgia,  graduating 
with  honors  in  1935.  He  completed  a  two- 
year  residency  in  dentistry  at  the  Children's 
Hospital.  University  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
and  completed  graduate  work  In  orthodon- 
tics at  Columbia  University. 

During  World  War  II.  Dr.  Kohn  served  for 
three  and  one  half  years  as  a  dental  officer 
with  the  Army  Air  Force,  leaving  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  major. 

He  held  the  position  of  chief  of  service 
(pediatric  dentistry)  at  the  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center,  Jersey  City,  before  joining 
the  University. 

His  many  professional  activities  have  in- 
cluded posts  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society  of  Dentistry  for  Children,  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso 
elation  of  Pediatric  Dentists,  eight  years  as 
an  officer  or  executive  council  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Dentistry  for  Chil- 
dren, a  member  of  the  advisory  Board  for 
Dental  Specialties  for  the  American  Dental 
Association  and  chairperson  of  the  section 
on  pedodonlics  for  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Dental  Schools. 

He  also  has  served  for  seven  years  as  an 
examiner  on  the  American  Board  of  Pedo 
donttcs  and  for  six  years  as  a  test  construe 
tor  on  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Exam 
iners.  Dr.  Kohn  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Dentists,  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Pedodontics  and  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Dentistry. 

He  has  served  as  chairperson  of  the  de 
partment    of    pediatric    dentistry    at    the 
School  of  Dentistry  since  1957.  He  is  also  a 
consultant  to  Hackensack  Hospital  and  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital.  Paterson. 

Tm  very,  very  proud  of  this  school."  said 
Dr.  Kohn  of  the  University's  School  of  Den- 
tistry. "We  are  an  unusual  entity  in  that 
Pairleigh  Dickinson  has  a  dental  school  but 
no  medical  school.  The  University's  commit- 
ment to  dental  education  is  a  long  standing 
one.  evident  since  the  University  began. 

"Here  at  the  dental  school,  we  stress  the 

necessity  of  looking  at  the  total  child,  we 

don't  just  look  at  the  tooth."  he  explained. 

You  have  to  remember  that  there's  a  child 

attached  to  the  tooth" 

As  part  of  the  dental  school  curriculum, 
students  are  exposed  to  a  preclinical  labora- 
tory course  in  pediatric  dentistry.  34  lecture 
hours  and  at  least  102  clock  hours  of  active 
clinical  participation  in  treating  children. 

Dr.  Kohn  also  directs  a  clinic  for  handi- 
capped children  at  the  School  of  Dentistry 
Begun  IS  years  ago.  the  clinic  services  chil 
dren  with  physical  handicaps  such  as  cere- 
bral palsy  and  those  with  varying  degrees  of 
mental  retardation.  Senior  dental  students 
rotate  through  this  clinic  and  are  required 
to  treat  at  least  two  patients  there. 

"1  like  to  call  these  children  'special  chil- 
dren' rather  than  'handicapped  children'  be- 
cause they  are  really  ordinary  children  with 
special  problems."  aaid  Dr.  Kohn.  "I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  the  educational  and  clinical 
expansion  of  the  treatment  of  handicapped 
ChUdren  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  in  sup 
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port  of  our  interest  in  and  concern  for  all 
children. 

"This  expansion  is  being  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Marcus,  who  are  establishing  the 
Richard  M.  Marcus  Fund  for  Handicapped 
Children  here  at  the  School  of  Dentistry," 
he  stated. 

What  changes  in  dentistry  has  Dr.  Kohn 
witnessed  over  the  years? 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  Increase  in 
the  total  body  of  our  knowledge,  an  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  significance  of 
dental  health  to  total  health,  as  well  as  tre- 
mendous advances  in  areas  of  preventive 
dentistry."  said  Dr.  Kohn.  "Today's  dental 
student  is  required  to  learn  much  more  than 
the  student  of  a  few  decades  ago." 

However,  there  still  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. "If  we  could  Just  motivate  people  to 
take  advantage  of  all  of  the  preventive  mo- 
dalities that  we  have  at  our  disposal,  so 
much  more  could  be  done  to  help  them 
toward  better  dental  health."  maintained 
Dr.  Kohn. 

This  outstanding  professional  has  been 
recognized  with  numerous  awards  through- 
out his  illustrious  career.  One  recent  honor 
was  a  citation  given  to  him  by  the  New 
Jersey  Senate.  It  cited  his  contributions  to 
dental  health  through  his  articles,  lecture 
and  as  president  of  the  ASDC. 

Another  recent  award  came  from  the  New 
Jersey  Unit  of  the  American  Society  of  Den- 
tistry for  Chfldren.  for  the  more  than  40 
years  of  service  which  Dr.  Kohn  has  given 
to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  dentistry  for 
cliildren. 

He  speaks  with  pride  of  his  sons:  Dr. 
Steven,  who  is  a  practicing  dermatologist; 
Dr.  Donald,  who  has  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps  and  is  a  pediatric  dentist,  having 
recently  completed  his  graduate  studies  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia;  and 
James,  an  alumnus  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity School  of  Hotel  Administration. 

What  does  Dr.  Kohn  say  when  asked  why 
he  has  been  motivated  to  accomplish  so 
much?  "I  guess  it's  the  need  to  keep  moving! 
I  am  an  enthusiast  where  dentistry  for  chil- 
dren is  concerned.  And  I  believe  that  when 
you  take  on  a  Job,  you  should  do  it  right  or 
back  off. 

"But  no  one  does  anything  by  himself." 
he  said.  "There  were  certainly  people  along 
the  way  that  cooperated  and  helped  to  open 
doors.  I'm  a  firm  believer  in  opening  doors 
for  others  now." 

And  that's  a  .great  gift  Indeed  from  a  re- 
markable professional  who  has  done  won- 
derful things  for  the  smiles  of  children.* 
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his  personal  warmth  and  a  towering 
record  of  his  achievements. 

A  Democratic  activist  for  31  years  in 
California,  Saul  became  active  in  the 
California  Democratic  Council  in  1953. 
He  was  elected  chairman  of  both  the 
61st  Assembly  District  Council  and  the 
26th  Congressional  District  COimcil. 
and  became  a  member  of  CDC's  execu- 
tive board  and  a  trustee;  a  board 
member  of  Califomians  Por  Uberal 
Representation:  president  of  the  West 
Beverly  Democratic  Club;  an  active 
member  of  the  Alta  Loma  Democratic 
Club;  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  NAACP. 
He  was  selected  "Democrat  of  the 
Year"  in  1976  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Democratic  Central  Conunit- 
tee.  Saul  worked  actively  for  Mayor 
Bradley's  elections  both  for  Los  Ange- 
les City  Council  and  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was  also  active 
In  Senator  George  McGovern's  Presi- 
dential campaign,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1972.  Saul  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Bradley  in  1972  as  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Animal  Regulation 
Commission,  serving  as  its  president  In 
1977-78. 

But  this  recitation  of  some  of  Saul 
Reider's  activities  scarcely  suffices  to 
describe  his  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  coimtry.  He  was  dedi- 
cated and  hiutiorous,  warm  and  com- 
passionate, careful  of  others,  and 
spendthrift  of  himself.  His  wife  Ger- 
trude carries  on  their  mutual  tradition 
of  giving,  and  she  too  is  a  warm  and 
dear  friend. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me 
on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  to 
Saul  Reider  at  the  Convention  of  the 
California  Democratic  Coimcil  on 
March  30,  1980.  to  celebrate  his  life  of 
dedication  to  the  improvement  of  our 
human  condition.* 


SAUL  REIDER 


•BIG  BUSINESS  DAY"  ORGANIZ- 
ERS ATTACK  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALXFOBRU 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  11. 1980 

!»  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
elected  official  has  a  singular  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
those  who  volunteer  their  energies  on 
behalf  of  their  mutual  political  beliefs. 
That  is  why  I  feel  it  to  be  a  very  spe- 
cial privUege  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  myriad  accomplishments  of  Saul 
Reider,  who  was  a  member  of  my  Los 
Angeles  constituency,  and  a  close 
friend  for  many  years. 

Saul  left  thousands  behind  to  sorrow 
at  his  passing,  but  he  bequeathed  to 
his  friends  in  the  many  organisations 
he  served  so  well  a  loving  memory  of 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  put- 
ting an  end  to  "business  as  usual"  has 
been  the  goal  of  Socialists.  Commu- 
nists, and  various  other  forms  of 
Marxists  and  Leninists  since  Marx  and 
Engels  published  their  theories  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Now  a  collection 
of  closet  Marxists— and  some  not  at  all 
quiet  about  their  socialism— is  propos- 
ing to  devote  April  17  to  a  day  of  pro- 
paganda activities  against  America's 
largest  businesses  as  the  capstone  of  a 
pressure  campaign  to  force  legislation 
through  Congress  that  would  still  fur- 
ther restrict,  regulate,  and  control 
America's  larger  businesses. 

At  the  center  of  the  Big  Business 
Day  antifree  enterprise  coalition  is 
Washington.  D.C's,  Marxist  think 
tank,  the  Institute  for  PoUcy  Studies 
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directorate   of   antibusi- 
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the  IPS  coalitions  for 
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IPA  apparatus  in  draw- 
of  antinuclear  activists 
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Day  project. 
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survey  of  the  Big  Busi- 
by  John  Rees. 
editor  of  the  Informa- 
1  ecently  appeared  in  that 
commend  the  article  to 
of  my  colleagues: 
Bio  ^usimss  Day— 1980 
Conceived  du  ring  the  ■ummer  of  1980  u  a 
project  of  Ame  ricans  Concerned  About  Cor- 
porate Power  [ACACP).  1346  ConnecUcut 
Avenue,  NW.  loom  411,  WiBhlngton.  DC 
20036  (303/86  -0456),  Big  Business  Day 
1980  hu  Invoh  ed  a  claimed  coalition  of  300 
groups  in  plani  ing  activities  acron  the  VJB. 
on  April  17. 19(  0.  which  are  Intended  by  the 
organizers  to  r  ssult  in  "curbing  the  corpo- 
rate abuse  of  p<  war". 
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Operating  with  a  budget  projected  at 
$200,000.  this  ACACP  project  is  seen  as  the 
most  recent  tactic  In  the  attaclt  on  private 
business  from  the  "progressive  left"  groups 
clustered  around  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  (IPS),  the  Ralph  Nader  Public  In- 
terest Research  Croup  (PIRQ)  networks, 
the  left-wing  of  the  Democatlc  Party,  and 
the  more  mllltantly  radical  trade  unions. 

According  to  William  Wynn,  president  of 
the  United  Pood  and  Commercial  Workers 
Union,  the  largest  AFL-CIO  union.  "Just  as 
the  1950s  scrutinized  the  labor  movement 
and  the  19708,  big  government,  this  Day  will 
marit  the  19808  as  the  decade  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  businesses.  We  in  the  labor  move- 
ment think  it's  time  for  a  Landrum-Orlffln 
Act  for  business. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  was 
more  direct  and  rhetorical  in  its  official 
publication  Solidarity  (2/1/80): 

"Well  be  demanding  that  there  be  an  end 
to  'business  as  usual,'  and  that  Big  Business 
start  to  be  held  accountable  to  people's 
needs.  •  •  •  We've  been  under  the  thumb  of 
Big  Business  too  long.  Now  it's  time  to  push 
it  back  and  make  it  toe  the  line." 

In  a  letter  released  on  13/13/79,  and 
signed  by  the  Board  of  Advisers— Ralph 
Naden  Johij  Kenneth  Oalbraith:  Douglas 
Praser.  UAW  president;  William  Wynn. 
UPCW  president;  Coalition  of  American 
PubUc  Employees  (CAPE)  executive  direc- 
tor James  Parmer;  and  Patsy  Mink,  presi- 
dent of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
(ADA)— the  ACACP  described  its  plans  for 
Big  Business  Day  in  the  following  words: 

"It  will  be  a  nationwide  event  involving 
hundreds  of  communities— in  the  tradition 
of  Earth  Day.  Pood  Day,  and  Sun  Day, 
many  of  whose  organizers  are  helping  devel- 
op Big  Business  Day.  As  with  predecessor 
efforts,  we  hope  to  foctis  attention  on  and 
educate  the  public  about  themes  often  ne- 
glected by  established  politicians  and  the 
press.  A  basic  theme  is  that  our  giant  corpo- 
rations have  gross  public  Impacts  without 
adequate  public  accountability— that  they 
govern  us  while  we  can't  govern  them." 

According  to  Big  Business  Day  (bBD) 
"spokesperson"  Andy  Buchsbaum.  since  the 
beginning  of  March,  a  salaried  staff  of  ten. 
supplemented  by  volunteers  and  Interna 
supplied  by  cooperating  organizations,  have 
been  developing  plans  for  BBD  activities. 
These  Include:  teach-ins  at  schools,  tmion 
halls  and  places  of  worship;  television,  and 
radio  debates  with  business  people;  "alter- 
natives to  big  business"  fairs;  factory  tours; 
meet  the  candidate  events  "at  which  incum- 
bent politicians  and  their  challengers  will  be 
interrogated  about  their  attitude  towards 
business;"  demonstrations  at  "symbolic  loca- 
tions, like  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;" 
mock  "trials"  of  "corrupt"  companies;  and 
nominations  to  a  "Corporate  Hall  of 
Shame." 

An  additional  activity  that  will  commence 
on  Big  Business  Day  during  a  Washington. 
DC,  conference  will  be  the  establishment  of 
"shadow  boards  of  directors"  who  the  BBD 
organizers  feel  should  control  the  ten  "most 
socially  bankrupt  corporations  In  America." 
According  to  Buchsbaum.  the  selection  of 
the  ten  target  corporations  will  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  such  matters  as  price  fixing, 
environmental  pollution,  dumping,  consum- 
er product  fraud,  anti-union  practices,  and 
■o  forth. 

Sbnilarly,  selection  of  candidates  for  a 
publlcaUon  to  be  released  on  Big  Business 
Day,  The  50  Businessmen  You  Don't  Know 
Who  Run  America,  will  be  based  on  similar 
criteria  plus  such  factors  as  Interlocking  di- 
rectorships, political  donations,  past  govern- 
ment service  and  candidate  endorsements. 

Judgmental  decisions  In  these  selections, 
according  to  the  BBD.  are  being  made  by 
the  six-member  Board  of  Advisers:  the  thlr- 
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teen-member  Board  of  Directors;  and  the 
forty  six  member  Advisory  Board.  Among 
the  most  active  of  these  in  exercising  influ- 
ence  over  BBD  are  Ralph  Nader,  Robert 
Georglne,  Mark  Green,  Victor  Kamber 
Alice  Tepper-Marlln,  Michael  Jacobson  and' 
Jules  Bernstein. 

Listed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  DIre& 
tors  are  Mark  Green,  chairman,  director  of 
Ralph    Nader's    Public    Citizen    Congress 
Watch;  Michael  Jacobson,  secretary-treasur- 
er, executive-director  of  the  Center  for  Sci- 
ence in  the  Public  Interest;  Ann  Beaudry 
active  with  IPS's  (National)  Conference  for 
Alternative  SUte  and  Local  Public  Policies 
(NCASLPP);     Jules     Bernstein,     associate 
counsel.  Laborers'  International  Union;  Rev. 
David  Burgess,  Newark,  NJ;  Thom  Fassetti 
Board  of  Church  and  Society  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  Peter  Hamik.  former  co- 
coordinator  of  Sun  Day;  Victor  Kamber,  As- 
sistant to  the  President  of  the  Building 
Trades   and   Construction   Trades   Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO;  Alice  Tepper-Marlin.  ex- 
ecutive dlrc-ctor.  Council  on  Economic  Prior- 
ities (CEP);  William  Olwell.  International 
Vice-President,  United  Food  and  Commer- 
cial Workers  (UFCW);  Marjorie  Phyfe.  rep- 
resenUtlve   of   the   Non-Partisan   Political 
League  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  (LAM)  and  an  official  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Committee 
(DSCXJ);  Pat  Pord-Roegner.  assistant  direc- 
tor of  CAPE;  and  Frank  Vigglano,  executive 
director  of  the  V&.  Students  Association 
(USSA). 
Advisory  Board  members  Include: 
Gar  Alperovltz.   long-time  IPS  associate 
and  co-director  with  Jeff  Faux  of  the  Ex- 
ploratory Project  for  Economic  Alternatives 
(EPEA). 

Ira  Arlook.  executive  director  of  the  Ohio 
Public  Interest  Campaign  (OPIC)  active  in 
the  NCASLPP. 
Ed  Asner,  actor. 

George  Ballis.  Rural  America  and  Nation- 
al Land  for  People. 
Richard  Bamet.  IPS. 

Julian  Bond,  Georgia  State  Representa- 
tive. 

Heather  Booth,  Midwest  Academy, 
NCASLPP,  and  executive  director  of  the 
Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition  (CLEC). 

David  Brower,  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Cesar  Chavez,  president.  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America, 

Jacob  Clayman,  president.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens. 

Barry  Commoner,  director.  Center  for  Bi- 
ology of  Natural  Systems  and  member  of 
the  Organizing  Conunittee  for  the  Citizens 
Party. 
Rep.  John  Conyers  [D-MIl. 
Art  Danforth,  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S-A. 
Rep.  Ronald  V.  DeUums  [D-CA]. 
Joe  Fish. 

Ed  Garvey.  National  Football  League 
Players  Association. 

Robert  Georglne,  President.  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Dept.,  AFL-CIO. 

Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton.  Auxiliary 
Bishop,  Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

Robert  Harbrant.  President.  Food  and 
Beverage  Trades  Dept.  AFL-CIO. 

Michael  Harrington,  national  chairman. 
Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Committee 
(D80C). 

Fred  Harris,  professor.  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Robert  Heilbroner,  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  professor. 
Hazel  Henderson. 

Msgr.  George  Higgins,  \3JS.  Catholic  Con- 
ference. 

Jim  Hlghtower.  author  of  Eat  Your  Heart 
Out. 
Irving  Howe,  professor.  Hunter  College. 
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William  Hutton,  executive-director.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Mildred  Jeffrey,  former  national  chair. 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  former  FTC  Com- 
missioner. 

Frances  Moore  Lappe,  co-director  with 
IPS's  Joe  Collins  of  the  Institute  for  Food 
and  Development  Policy. 

Robert  Lekachman,  City  University  of 
New  York  (CUNY),  professor. 

Sr.  Barbara  Lupo.  co-director.  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned  (CAIX;). 

Joyce  Miller,  vice-president.  Amalgamated 
nothing  and  Textile  Workers. 

Kathleen  OReilly,  executive  director. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Wade  Rathke,  Chief  Organizer,  ACX)RN 
[Association  of  Community  Organizations 
for  Reform  Now). 

Jeremy  RIfkin,  director.  People's  Business 
Commission  (PBC). 
Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-NYl. 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  Albert  Schweitzer 
Professor  of  Humanities.  City  University  of 
New  York. 

Stanley  Scheinbaum.  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  (ACLU). 

Scott  Sklar,  Washington  director.  Nation- 
al Center  for  Appropriate  Technology. 

Timothy  Smith,  executive  director.  Inter- 
faith  Center  on  Corporate  Responsibility 
(ICCR)  and  activist  with  the  American 
Committee  on  Africa. 

Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum,  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

Sr.  Mary  Luke  Tobln,  Thomas  Merton 
Center. 

Harold  WUlens.  chairman.  Factory  Equip- 
ment Corporation. 

William  W.  Winpislnger,  president.  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  (lAM). 

Jerry  Wurf,  International  president, 
American  Federation  of  SUte,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME). 

Prom  this  listing.  It  is  apparent  that  a  va- 
riety of  "New  Left"  organizations  are  coop-, 
crating  with  some  of  the  more  militant 
trade  union  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  revolutionary  change  In  the  UA 
commercial  and  Industrial  arena.  Among 
the  trade  unions  listed  as  supporting  Big 
Business  Day  and  thus  the  campaign  are 
the  UAW.  lAM,  UFW,  UFCW,  [formed  by 
the  recent  merger  of  the  CPUSA-lnfluenced 
Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher 
Worlimen],  AFSiTME.  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
and  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  (ACTWU).  In  addition.  BBD  is  sup- 
ported by  several  labor-related  groups  such 
as  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 
(CXUW),  AFSCME's  Coalition  of  American 
Public  Employees  (CAPE),  the  Federation 
of  Professional  Athletes,  and  two  depart- 
ments of  the  AFL-CIO.  Food  and  Beverage 
Trades  and  Building  and  Construction 
Trades. 

ParaUel  with  the  BBD  organizing  is  a  Cap- 
itol Hill  legislative  effort  In  support  of  pas- 
sage of  a  Corporate  Democracy  Act  In  which 
Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum  [D-OHl  Is 
playing  a  leadership  role  by  way  of  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee that  Is  scheduled  to  hold  hear- 
ings prior  to  the  April  17  BBD. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rep. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  [D-NY]  and  Rep. 
Frank  Thompson  [D-NJl— who  recently  has 
made  the  headlines  In  the  FBI's  ABSCAM 
bribery  "sting"  investigation— are  slated  to 
sponsor  similar  legislation,  with  the  vehicle 
most  likely  being  Thompson's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Relations. 

According  to  Ralph  Nader,  the  proposed 
Corporate  Democracy  Act  is  not  regulatory 
because  it  does  not  create  a  new  federal 
agency.  Instead,  he  said,  it  alms  at  establish- 
ing principles  of  "aocountability."  The  pro- 
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posed  law  would  apply  to  about  800  of  the 
largest  VS.  companies  specifically  those 
with  either  more  than  5,000 .  employees  or 
more  than  $250  million  in  sales  or  asseU. 
The  bill  would  provide  free  speech  and 
"whlstleblower"  protection  for  employees, 
greater  control  by  shareholders  In  manage- 
ment decisions,  for  an  "independent"  major- 
ity on  the  boards  of  directors,  bar  most  cor- 
porate secrecy,  provide  for  long-term  ad- 
vance notification  to  workers  before  a  plant 
closing,  and  far  stiffer  criminal  penalties 
against  "corporate  criminal  conduct." 

Accordmg  to  BBD,  Its  ample  financial  re- 
sources started  with  a  $15,000  "seed  grant" 
from  the  Stem  Foundation,  followed  by 
contributions  from  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. Individuals  and  sympathetic  unions. 
The  BBD  national  coordinator  is  former 
ACTTWU  organizer  Michael  Schippani.* 
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REYE'S  SYNDROME  ACT 


ED  CARTNER  ELECTTED  NATION- 
AL PRESIDENT  OP  RURITAN 
CLUB  . 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OP  NORTH  CABOLUIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  the  elec- 
tion of  a  gentleman  In  North  Caro- 
lina's Eighth  Congressional  District  to 
a  national  post  of  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. He  is  Ed  Cartner  of  Route  1, 
Mocksville,  N.C.  At  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Ruritan  Club.  January 
24-26  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Cartner 
was  elected  national  president  of  the 
club. 

Ruritan  is  the  largest  rural  civic  or- 
ganization in  America  with  over  1,400 
clubs  across  the  United  States.  Pound- 
ed in  1928  in  Holland,  Va.,  Ruritan  has 
grown  from  the  Tidewater  area  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  doing  so,  the  club  has 
helped  enhance  the  life  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  families. 

The  organization's  purposes  _re  to 
create  a  greater  understanding  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  people  of  the 
problems  of  each,  as  well  as  their 
mutual  problems,  and  working  with 
those  agencies  which  serve  the  com- 
munity and  contribute  directly  to  its 
progress.  It  is  similar  to  the  service  or- 
ganization of  cities,  but  It  is  designed 
to  need  the  needs  of  rural  people  and 
rural  communities.  The  membership 
of  a  Ruritan  Club  Is  composed  of  farm- 
ers, business  and  professional  men, 
and  other  concerned  citizens  In  the 
community. 

Mr.  Cartner,  the  owner  and  operator 
of  Cartner's  Service  Center,  has  served 
as  president  of  the  SheffieM-Calahahi 
Ruritan  Club  and  zone  governor.  He 
subsequently  was  elected  district  gov- 
ernor and  national  treasurer.  He  also 
has  served  on  the  national  budget  and 
finance  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  (X)Ileagues  in 
this  Chamber  to  Join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Cartner  and  wishing 
him  every  success  during  his  tenure  as 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OPHXWTOBK 
01  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESDrrATITES 

Tuesday.  March  11, 1980 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
session  I  introduced  H.R.  6164.  the 
Reye's  Syndrome  Act  of  1979.  As  news- 
paper reports  are  filled  with  accoxmts 
of  Increased  deaths  from  this  little  un- 
derstood childhood  kiUer,  that  legisla- 
tion Is  all  the  more  important. 

Reye's  syndrome,  which  often  fol- 
lows the  flu,  chicken  pox.  and  other 
viral  infections  continues  to  elude  the 
medical  profession.  Its  causes  and 
cures  are  unknown.  Nonetheless,  It 
can  be  successfully  managed  If  the  pa- 
tient is  under  the  care  of  a  pediatri- 
cian, neurologist,  neurosurgeon,  and 
anesthesiologist  familiar  with  the  dis- 
ease. Sadly,  all  too  often  Reye's  is 
fatal  because  neither  the  parents  not 
the  family  doctor  are  aware  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  ssnnptoms. 

In  1977,  337  suspected  cases  of 
Reye's  were  reported  to  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control.  Of  those  cases  where 
CDC  knew  the  outcome.  49  percent  of 
the  patients  recovered  completely,  12 
percent  suffered  residual  neurological 
damage,  and  39  percent  died.  The  neu- 
rological damage,  caused  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  brain,  varies  from  slight  IQ 
alterations,  to  serious  brain  dysfunc- 
tions. The  problem  of  this  little  known 
disease  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  constituents  of  mine  whose  daugh- 
ter died  from  Reye's  2  years  ago.  They 
have  founded  a  chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation  and 
are  working  diligently  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  forefront  and  save  the 
lives  of  countless  American  children.  I 
am  grateful  to  them  for  enlightening 
me.  and  have  introduced  H.R.  6164  to 
continue  that  educational  process. 

My  legislation  would  establish  two 
diagnostic  and  research  centers  to  aid 
In  the  fight  against  Reye's.  These 
comprehensive  centers  would  conduct 
research,  train  physicians,  develop 
professional  education,  and  public  In- 
formation programs.  Funded  at 
$750,000  a  year,  this  $1.5  million  com- 
mitment seems  a  minor  one  given  the 
severity  of  the  situation.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  many  physicians 
and  private  clinics  are  currently  un- 
dertaking studies  to  solve  the  puzzle  of 
Reye's  syndrome,  the  bill  also  provides 
$500,000  per  year  for  grants  for  re- 
search activities  not  associated  with 
the  two  centers.  The  programs  estab- 
lished imder  H.R.  6164  would  be  ad- 
ministered and  coordinated  by  the 
Reye's  Syndrome  Coordination  Com- 
mittee within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation,  and  its  rel- 
evance to  current  health  conditions  in 
the  Nation.  I  am  inserting  copies  of  ar- 
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York  Times,  Feb.  24, 19801 
iJisKASK  Jolts  a  Small  Town  n 

MlCHIGAM 

( By  Iver  Peterson) 

23.— A    little-understood 
the  lives  of  at  least  seven 
Middle  West  this  winter. 
this  week  for  parents  in 
town. 
Reye's  Syndrome,  is  an  af- 
doctors  have  ever  encoun- 
the  Federal  Center  for  Dis- 
Atlanta  began  to  track  only 
ago. 
under  the  age  of  18  who 
had  a  viral  infection,  causing 
brain  that  sometimes  leads 
in  survivors,  and  causing 
liver.  The  fatality  rate  for 
years  has  averaged  about  one 
~   than  340  children  in  the 
of  the  disease  since  1977, 
signs  of  declining, 
why  it  happens,  we  can't 
where  it's  going  to  hit— al- 
1  :now  that  it  follows  influenza 
Thomas  Halpin.  Ohio's  Dl- 
Control,  who  has  con- 
extensive  study  of  the  sick- 
"The  best  thing  is  to  have 
«  the  symptoms  for  early 
;'a  why  it's  important  to  get 
Ithout  panicking  people,  be- 
extremely  rare  disease." 
in  Sherwood,  a  tiny  farm- 
of  400  in  southwestern  Miehi- 
children  have  died  of  Reye's 
far  this  year  and  a  third 


ly,  influenza  type  B,  the  type  now  making 
the  rounds  in  the  country,  and  rubella,  or 
German  measles. 

The  Federal  disease  center's  figures  show 
that  this  year  Reye's  Syndrome  is  concen- 
trated in  Ohio,  where  there  have  been  at 
least  100  cases  and  two  deaths  this  winter. 
Michigan  has  had  22  cases  and  four  deaths, 
and  Minnesota.  13  cases  and  one  death. 

The  disease's  season  usually  lasts  from 
the  end  of  December  untU  late  March. 

New  York  State,  which  has  been  suffering 
from  Type  B  flu  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try this  winter,  has  reported  eight  cases 
with  no  deaths.  Dr.  Richard  Rothenburg. 
head  of  the  state  Bureau  of  Disease  Con- 
trol, said. 

Of  these  cases,  seven  were  diagnosed 
downstate  and  the  other  upstate. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  29. 19801 
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about  Reye's  Syndrome— 
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vomiting."  Betty  Hooper, 
Center  for  Disease  Control, 
"U  symptoms.  "It's  much 

kind  you'd  probably  want 

>ut  anyway. 

believed  to  be  contagious, 
iseases  that  are  believed  to 
'iral  diseases  are,  prinicpal- 


(By  Sandy  Rovner) 
Laura  Mitchell  is  your  "every  day,  normal 
6-year-old  first  grader,"  her  mother  said, 
the  youngest  of  five.  And  "when  you  have 
teen-agers."  Terry  Blitchell  added,  "you 
really  appreciate  the  age  6." 

They  get  a  lot  of  flu  in  a  family  of  five. 
Sighed  Tom  Mitchell.  "Sometimes  I  tliink 
we  have  a  monopoly  on  it." 

Laura  got  flu  to  November,  the  second 
member  of  the  family  to  have  it 

By  now  they've  all  had  it.  But  Laura  had 
something  else  too.  Sometiiing  called  Reye's 
syndrome. 

They've  closed  schools  in  Michigan  this 
week  in  panic  "We  think."  a  frightened 
mother  there  wailed,  "the  health  people 
know  more  than  they're  telling  us  ..." 
There  has  been  a  cluster  of  Reye's  victims 
in  the  Battle  Creek  arear-25  cases,  four 
deaths. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  new  diseases 
and  nobody  really  has  a  handle  on  it,"  said 
Sen.  John  Melcher  (D-Mont.)  who  is  spon- 
soring a  bill  to  fund  research  on  Reye's  syn- 
drome. 

"You  don't  want  to  panic  people,"  said  Dr. 
Joel  Taubia  a  Washington-area  physician 
whose  1 1-year-old  son  died  of  Reye's  two 
years  ago,  "but  too  many  people  think  it's 
such  a  rare  disease.  It's  here.  It's  not  rare." 
There  have  been  half  a  dozen  cases  and  at 
least  one  death  reported  In  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington  area  this  winter,  only  about 
half  as  many  as  by  this  time  last  year. 
Monday  night  a  six-year-old  died  in  Balti- 
more at  the  Jolins  Hopkins  University  Hos- 
pital. Of  Reye's  syndrome. 

"Laura's  flu  ran  its  course,"  Terry  Mitch- 
ell said,  but  "the  next  morning  she  had  this 
violent,  violent,  violent  vomiting  ...  I  re- 
member I  had  read  this  article,  so  I  called 
Oeorgetown-Reston  and  took  her  right  over. 
She  was  ahnost  comatose  by  the  time  we  got 
there,  with  her  eyes  rolled  back  in  her  head. 
I  had  to  shake  her  to  get  her  up.  They  did  a 
liver  test  and  her  enzymes  were  way  out  of 
whack  .  .  .  They  sent  us  to  Dr.  Colon  at 
Georgetown.  She  was  in  Level-I  Reye's." 

Dr.  Angel  R.  Colon,  associate  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  Georgetown  Medical  Center, 
has  been  conducting  research  on  Reye's 
since  1971. 

He  wlU  concede  first  that  Reye's  is  a  mys- 
tery iUness,  then  teU  you  that  "it  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  mid-20th  century."  given  a  name 
(after  Australian  pathologist  R.  Douglas 
Reye.  who  described  the  symptoms)  only  in 
1963. 

The  symptoms  are  "so  overt."  Dr.  Colon 
said,  that  "it  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive 
that  the  great  French  and  German  patholo- 
gists of  the  19th  century  could  have  missed 
this  disease"  if  it  had  been  around  then. 

"There  is  Just  no  similar  description 
before  1950  or  so." 


Dr.  Colon  susi>ects  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  an  interaction  of  a  virus  and  a 
toxin— some  poison  in  the  environment 
from  an  insecticide,  perhaps,  or  even  one  oc- 
curring naturally.  In  this  country  Reye's  is 
usuaUy,  although  not  always,  associated 
with  either  ciiicken  pox  or  the  type-B  flu 
virus,  which  is  the  one  around  this  year.  It 
hits  as  the  patient  appears  to  be  recovering 
mostly  affecting  children  under  19.  Howev- 
er, it  has  been  identified  in  adults  as  well. 

Although  there  are  pockets  of  researoh, 
there  is  no  concerted  national  research 
effort  on  Reye's  syndrome,  something  Sen 
Melcher  hopes  to  change.  About  one  flu 
victim  in  1,000  appears  susceptible,  said  Dr 
Colon,  "so  when  you  add  up  the  thousands 
of  children  who  come  down  with  flu  and  the 
cases  of  Reye's,  it  is  not  common.  But  it  is 
such  a  devastating  one  when  it  hits." 

Gregory  Mark  Taubin,  11  years  old,  was 
president  of  his  sixth  grade  class  at  Poto- 
mac Elementary  School  in  the  Maryland 
suburbs,  he  was  an  honor  student  and  a 
promising  athlete.  He  was  recovering  from 
chicken  pox. 

Dr.  Taubin  remembers  it  was  a  Saturday 
and  he'd  gone  to  his  downtown  office  to  see 
patients  and  there  had  been  a  phone  call 
from  his  wife.  "She  said  'There's  something 
wrong  with  Greg.  He's  not  acting  right.  He's 
screaming  and  yelling.  .  .  ' " 

Greg  had  what  Dr.  Colon  characterizes  as 
"malignant  Reye's."  He  had  no  chance. 

In  the  wake  of  his  own  tragedy.  Dr. 
Taubin  has  made  his  office  in  downtown 
Washington  the  headquarters  for  the  local 
Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation,  a  chapter  of 
a  national  grassroots  organization  founded 
in  Bryan,  Ohio,  by  the  parents  of  a  victim. 
Taubin  has  Just  been  made  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

He  is  tireless  in  his  crusade  to  inform,  to 
scare  up  research  funds,  to  advise,  to  com- 
fort. He  sends  letters  describing  symptoms 
to  fellow  physicians  and  lobbies  for  a  feder- 
al program.  He  warns  that  it  can  be  mistak- 
en for  other  things.  Adolescents  with  Reye's 
may  act  like  drug  users,  for  example.  He  has 
distributed  a  poster  to  hospital  emergency 
rooms  urging  personnel  to  "Consider 
Reye's." 

The  Midwest  seems  to  have  more  Reye's 
cases  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Ohio,  where  some  100  cases  have  been  re- 
ported, physicians  "are  so  tuned  in,"  said 
Dr.  Colon,  that  more  cases  are  getting  earli- 
er treatment  and  the  death  rate  there  has 
been  considerably  reduced. 

One  thing  the  doctors  have  learned  from 
observing  Reye's  victims  is  that  its  course 
takes  it  through  five  distinct  levels,  ranging 
from  mild  symptoms  to  deep  coma.  When  it 
attacks.  Dr.  Colon  said,  "it  is  like  a  tornado 
in  the  body.  It  wreaks  havoc.  It  starts  in  the 
liver,  affects  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the 
pancreas,  the  body  muscles  and  then  creates 
brain  swelling.  Then  suddenly  the  liver 
starts  to  heal  and  it  has  left  in  its  wake  this 
tremendous  damage  all  over  the  place,  the 
main  one  being  the  brain  swelling." 

The  overall  mortality  rate  of  Reye's  syn- 
drome is  a  frightening  40  percent.  But  if  the 
disease  is  caught  early  enough,  that  rate 
can  be  reduced  to  only  about  10  to  15  per- 
cent. Doctors  feel  certain  that  Reye's  is  not 
contagious,  although  the  viral  diseases  it 
follows  usually  are. 

"At  first."  said  Terry  Mitchell,  "they  told 
us  we  should  watch  Laura  for  any  neuro- 
logical signs  overnight,  but  then  Dr.  Colon 
said  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  put  that  responsi- 
bility on  us  so  we  took  her  into  the  hospital. 
They  woke  her  every  15  minutes  to  make 
sure  she  knew  who  she  was  .  .  .  where  she 
was.  did  neurological  teste  .  .  .  You  wonder 
when  you  see  all  those  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions, but  Dr.  Colon  sat  us  down  and 
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nid.  "About  18  percent  come  in 'like  this 
snddie.  ..-." 

Reye's  syndrome  will  come  on  something 
like  this:  The  victim  appears  to  be  getting 
over  a  bout  with  chicken  pox,  a  cold,  flu  or 
gastroenteritU.  UsuaDy  he  will  then  go  Into 
relentless  nausea  and  vomiting,  accompa- 
nied, or  f  oUowed.  by  llsUessness.  lack  of  pep. 
and  neurological  changes,  including  person- 
aUty  or  behavior  changes,  unusual  irritabil- 
ity, combatlveness  or  inappropriate  re- 
sponses. 

"The  main  thing."  said  Dr.  Colon,  "is  to 
let  parente  know.  look,  if  your  kid  has  what 
looks  like  a  cold  and  starte  to  vomit,  has 
either  lethargy  or  disorientation  .  .  .  that's 
the  time  to  hightail  it  to  a  doctor,  because 
from  there  on  in,  it  can  Just  blow  out  .  .  ." 

The  treatment  of  Reye's  must  be  what 
doctors  caU  "aggressive,"  with  a  specialized 
Reye's  team  prepared  to  take  heroic  meas- 
ures as  the  course  of  the  illness  requires.  Dr. 
Colon  feels  strongly  that  the  illness  must  be 
treated  at  a  hospital  where  doctors  and 
nurses  are  trained  in  the  specific  kind  of  in- 
tensive care  a  Reye's  victim  usuaUy  re- 
quires. 

Most  important  in  the  treatment  is  the 
use  of  a  device  Implanted  by  a  neurosurgeon 
to  measure  brain  pressure.  If  the  disease 
progresses  to  the  later  stages,  the  neurosur- 
geon may  have  to  perform  furtfier  surgery 
to  relieve  the  pressure,  ultimately  the  cause 
of  death. 

But  even  earlier  as  the  disease  ravages 
other  organs,  specialists— nephrologists,  car- 
diologiste  and  neurologists— must  be  on 
hand  to  counter  the  crises  that  can  follow 
each  other  minute  by  minute. 

Even  when  a  patient  recovers.  Dr.  Colon 
said,  there  Is  a  30  percent  chance  of  "residu- 
al neurological  change,"  ranging  from  a 
mild  learning  disability  to  severe  retarda- 
tioa 

"We  feel  we  have  a  debt,"  said  computer 
firm  executive  Tom  Mitchell.  "I'm  giving 
out  leaflete  on  street  comers,"  said  Terry 
MitcheU,  a  Northern  Virginia  Realtor. 

Laura  Mitchell's  Illness  never  went 
beyond  the  early  stages  and  she  appears  to 
have  suffered  no  ill  effects.  '"You  don't 
know  ho*  fortunate  you  are,'  they  told  me," 
Terry  Mitchell  said.  "I  look  very  closely  at 
my  children  now." 

Laura  is  a  perceptive  child,  her  mother 
said,  and  didn't  miss  the  Implications  of  the 
hospital  procedures  and  probably  of  conver- 
sations going  on  aroiuid  her. 

"When  she  first  came  home,  she  wouldn't 
take  off  the  hospital  bracelet."  Terry  Mitch- 
eU  said.  "She  would  say.  'Everybody  got  one 
...  I  survived.'  "• 


FIREARMS  LAW  REFORM  ACT 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSB-Or  Wa>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1980 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
problems  in  the  language  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act  and  the  1968  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  leave  innocent  citizens  potentially 
subject  to  unwarranted  scrutiny— and 
sometimes  arrest— at  the  hands  of 
Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  agents. 
Given  the  maUeability  of  current  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these  agents  can  fashion  the  law  and 
its  regulations  to  fit  the  -situation. 
This  is  unfair  and  should  be  corrected. 

Congressman  Harold  Voumkb  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  address  thla 
problem  In  legislative  form.  His  Gun 
Decontrol  Act  seeks  to  tighten  up  the 
definitional  problems  which  have 
caused  unnecessary  citizen  harassment 
over  the  years. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  problems  is 
that  of  defining— either  by  statute  or 
regvdatlon— engaging  In  the  business 
of  dealing  In  firearms  or  ammunition. 
As  the  law  now  reads,  persons  who  sell 
a  firearm  on  rare  occasion  to  a  friend 
or  to  a  dealer  for  a  little  extra  cash 
perhaps,  but  who  do  not  regularly  buy 
and  sell  firearms  as  a  trade  or  hobby 
are  statutorily  exempt  from  Federal  li- 
censing   rcQuirements.    However.    In 
more  Instances  than  I  care  to  relate,  a 
person  who  has  been  caught  in   a 
single,  Isolated  act  of  selling  a  firearm 
when  the  purchaser  turns  out  to  be  an 
undercover    BATF    agent    ready    to 
make  a  case  for  prosecution  of  this 
one-time  dealer.  We  all  know  of  the 
zealousness    of    Federal    regulators. 
BATF    personnel    are    no    different 
except  that  their  zeal  can  send  you  to 
jail.  Even  more  vexing  Is  the  way  the 
BATF   often    handles    these    alleged 
crimes:  with  much  fanfare  and  press 
coverage  are  the  charges  brought  and 
firearms  confiscated,  with  no  prosecu- 
tion to  follow— leaving  the  citizen's 
reputation  and  record  besmirched  by 
unproven  allegations. 

Mr.  VoLKMER's  bill.  H.R.  5225,  care- 
fully defines  the  nature  of  business 
conduct  both  for  firearms  Ucensees 
and  dealers  while  also  covering  gun 
collectors.  In  addition,  the  bill  tight- 
ens up  areas  of  the  law  dealing  with 
inspections,  seizures,  interstate  sales, 
and  transportation  where  similarly 
vague  language  has  robljed  the  stat- 
utes on  the  books  of  any  sense  of  uni- 
formity or  predictability. 

CertalrUy  this  bill  is  In  keeping  with 
the  trends  of  the  times.  Private  citi- 
zens and  business  alike  are  reeling 
imder  the  intrusive  burden  of  Federal 
regulation.  In  most  instances.  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  be  responsive 
to  pleas  of  "get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment off  my  back."  Not  only  are  indi- 
vidual freedoms  at  stake  here,  but  so 
too  are  Federal  costs.  If  we  can  rede- 
fine infractions  of  Federal  firearms 
rules  so  as  to  insure  their  comprehen- 
sibility  by  enforcement  officials  and 
private  citizens  alike,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  have  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  spurious  Investigations  or 
legal  self-defense  against  unwarranted 
intrusions. 
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SALUTE  TO  DR.  MILTON  E. 
Wn^ON.  8R. 


In  short,  HH.  6225  merits  our 
close— and  prompt— scrutiny.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  that  such 
action  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the 
96th  Congress  Is  upon  us.« 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OFomo 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPRESBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  salute 
a  man  who  has  been  a  beacon  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  a  religious  fortress 
In  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  for 
many  years— Dr.  Milton  E.  Wilson.  Sr. 
On  March  29.  1980.  the  civic  and  reU- 
gious  friends  of  Dr.  Wilson  will  honor 
him  as  he  begins  his  retirement  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Liberty  Hill  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Wilson,  72  years  old,  has  epito- 
mized the  Christian  way  of  life.  He 
has  stressed  charity  and  brotherhood 
through  his  religious  and  civic  affili- 
ations In  Cleveland.  He  has  given 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
the  commimity  In  various  capacities. 

Dr.  Wilson's  dedication  to  a  Chris- 
tian life  started  at  an  early  age.  He 
t>egan  preaching  at  the  age  of  15  and 
was  licensed  Into  the  gospel  ministry 
in  1922  by  the  Mount  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  In  Princetown,  Ky.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  same  church  in  1928. 

During  his  religious  career,  he  has 
served  as  the  pastor  of  four 
churches-the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Bracktown,  Ky..  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Paris,  Ky..  the  Galilee  Bap- 
tist Chtirch  in  Barberton,  Ohio,  and 
the  Liberty  HlU  Baptist  Church  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Totaling  his  unfalter- 
ing work  with  the  chtirch.  you  will 
note  that  he  has  served  with  great 
spiritual  vitality  for  over  54  years. 

Equally  as  important  as  his  notori- 
ety for  his  evangelistic  and  religious 
work,  he  Is  a  noted  lecturer  and  leader 
In  the  Baptist  Church  and  related  or- 
ganizations. Dr.  Wilson's  work  In  the 
field  of  religion  and  religious  educa- 
tion has  been  so  exemplary  that  the 
A.M.E.  Liberian  College  of  Monrovia. 
Liberia,  bestowed  the  doctor  of  divin- 
ity degree  on  him  in  1940. 

Largely  because  of  his  international- 
ly acclaimed  reputation  In  the  area  of 
religion.  Dr.  Wilson  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinary impact  on  the  Cleveland 
community  at  large  and  specifically 
the  Liberty  HIU  Baptist  Church.  The 
church's  programs  and  membership 
have  grown  tremendously  during  his 
pastorate.  Similarly,  many  dvic  pro- 
grams have  flourished  as  a  result  of 
his  involvement. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  liberty  Hill 
Baptist  Church,  he  organized  the  Min- 
isters and  Deacons'  Wives  Group  for  a 
more  effective  role  In  the  total  church 
program.  AddlUonally,  Dr.  Wilson  es- 
tablished and  expanded  the  mission- 
ary union  from  I  Igroup  to  12  drdes  to 
serve  as  the  vehicle  to  coordinate  and 
reach  all  aspects  of  missionary  woric  In 
the  church  and  community.  Through 
these  efforts,  he  has  touched  the  Uvea 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  downtrodden 
In  the  community. 
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In  terms  of  the  church's  solvency. 
Dr.  Wilson  designed  three  key  fund- 
raising  programs  that  made  a  great 
txapmct  on  t  lie  church's  history.  These 
programs  ir  sured  that  the  Liberty  Hill 
Baptist  Chi  irch  would  be  on  firm  eco- 
nomic as  wc  U  as  religious  ground. 

The  first  program  was  the  "Loyalty 
Month."  This  was  essentially  an 
annual  fun<  raising  event  that  incorpo- 
rated chil<ren's,  youth,  men  and 
women's  da  f  into  one  month  of  reli- 
gious activit  ies.  The  month  has  always 
been  climaa  ed  with  a  special  Sunday 
program  each  week  beginning  wllh 
children  an4  ending  with  the  women. 

The  second  program  was  the  C.O.D. 
and  AJ3.C.  drives  which  restated  in 
the  purchas  •  of  the  present  edifice  in 
1956  and  t  le  mortgage  burning  in 
1958.  Pew  ciurches  In  the  Cleveland 
metropolitai  1  area  have  accomplished 
this  in  such  i  short  period  of  time. 

Finally,  di  ring  his  tenure,  he  estab- 
lished the  Li  berty  Hill  Baptist  Church 
Credit  Unl<  n  which  has  assets  in 
excess  of  $:  40,000.  This  has  been  a 
showcase  foi  the  church  as  well  as  the 
community. 

In  additioi ,  he  was  Instrumental  in 
establishing  \  scholarship  fund  which 
«»ow  bears  hJ  s  name.  The  fund  was  set 
up  to  assist  f  orthy  persons  in  securing 
the  needed  spital  to  continue  their 
education. 

In  Mmmai  km.  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  dy- 
namic man  i  od  a  great  motivator.  He 
has  been  in  inspiration  to  many 
people  in  Cle  reland.  in  the  church  and 
around  the  x  rorld.  Even  though  he  is 
retiring  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Lib- 
erty Hill  Baitist  Church,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  ifill  continue  to  be  a  posi- 
tive catalyst  in  the  Cleveland  metro- 
politan area. 

At  this  time.  Il4r.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  my  collei  gues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Dr.  Milto^  E.  Wilson.  Sr.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  matter  what  the  final  decision  on 
the  maintenance  facility,  and  we  are 
hoping  the  Army  will  see  the  folly  of 
its  preferred  alternative,  a  decision 
must  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  state- 
ment I  presented  at  the  EIS  public 
meeting  be  made  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  my  House  colleagues 
can  Judge  for  themselves  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  the  helicopter  maintenance 
at  the  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot. 

Thank  you. 

PuBuc  Mxxnna  on  thk  EIS 
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Nrw  CuMBERLAHo.  Pa,— I  am  again  eager 
to  address  the  Army's  preferred  alternative 
to  move  the  helicopter  maintenance  facility 
of  the  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot. 

We  have  been  fighting  this  fight  for  the 
five  years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 
During  this  period  numerous  studies,  meet- 
ings, reports  and  counter-reports  have  been 
Issued  with  no  solid  justification  forecomlng 
on  the  proposed  realignment. 

Unfortunately,  the  ones  who  really  have 
been  the  victims  for  all  this  indecision  are 
the  men  and  women  who  worlt  In  this  Mis- 
sion and  live  day  to  day  without  knowing  If 
their  jobs  will  be  eliminated  the  next  day. 
Five  yean  is  an  awfully  long  time  to  wait 
for  an  answer. 

Now,  I  feel  we  are  nearlng  the  end  of  this 
process.  We  were  successful  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  demanding  that  the  Army 
conduct  this  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (EIS)  before  they  proceed  with  their 
preferred  alternative.  I  hope  the  Army  will 
not  aUow  what  has  transpired  to  this  point 
to  unduly  Influence  this  EIS.  The  Army 
must  take  Into  account  the  situation  as  it 
exlsta  today.  Studies  conducted  even  a  year 
ago  should  be  viewed  with  skepticism  In 
light  of  more  recent  events.  I  will  not 
rehash  the  points  I  have  previously  brought 
to  the  Army's  attention,  although  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  several  conten- 
tions previously  raised. 

The  points  that  must  be  made  tonight  are 
that  changing  circumstances  make  this  pro- 
posed alternative  imprudent  and  unjusti- 
fied. Look  around  us.  From  an  economic  and 
military  standpoint  this  move  is  not  practi- 
cal. The  President  has  called  for  a  5.4  per- 
cent Increase  in  real  defense  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  In  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments In  the  Mid-East  and  Europe,  Con- 
gress will  insist  on  greater  military  prepar- 
edness. This  may  weU  be  reflected  in  beef- 
ing up  our  aircraft  and  heUcopter  mainte- 
nance. For  example.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
Defense  Department  memo  suggesting  that 
New  Cumberland  U  actively  being  consid- 
ered for  the  modernization  of  four  Thailand 
CH47C  and  CH47D  model  helicopters  at  a 
projected   cost  of  $22   mlUlon.   The   work 
would  be  performed  between  1982  and  1986. 
It  is  logical  to  assume  that  other  such  na- 
tion's may  have  similar  modernization  re- 
qulremenU  in  this  time  of  military  aware- 
ness. To  assume,  in  these  uncertain  times 
that  all  future  overhaul  and  modernization 
programs  can  be  conducted  at  Boeing- Vertol 
(which  is  susceptible  to  labor  disputes)  or 
Corpus  Chrlsti  (which  is  much  further  away 
from  our  European  and  Mid-East  allies)  is  Il- 
logical and  irrevocable. 

For  example,  no  one  would  have  predicted 
six  months  ago  that  NCAD  would  be  in  line 
as  the  prime  contractor  of  the  Blackhawk 
Rotor  Blade  Program  or  the  new  Navy  Sea- 
hawk  Rotor  Blade  program,  but  it  appears 
this  may  be  the  case.  The  lesson  Is  clear; 
changing  circumstances  demand  an  adapt- 
able military  posture.  New  Cumberland 
Army  Depot  can  provide  the  flexibility  for 
future  demands. 


The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  I 
am  sure  wlU  be  made  here  tonight  by  many 
others.  The  current  economic  climate  of 
this  region  is  very  susceptible  to  work  reduc- 
Uons.  Realizing  this,  the  President  In  his 
visit  to  Three  Mile  Island  pledged  not  to 
allow  that  crisis  to  interrupt  the  economic 
weU-belng  of  the  area.  I  feel  he  has  thus  far 
lived  up  to  his  commitment  by  granting 
SBA  loans  and  by  agreeing  to  take  the 
Impact  of  TMI  into  account  when  deciding 
the  future  of  NCAD.  I  would  hope  this  EIS 
will  do  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point 
Often  in  situations  like  this  a  government 
agency  can  set  in  motion  a  series  of  circum- 
stances which  result  in  satisfying  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies.  By  aiming  for  this  preferred 
alternative,  the  Army  has  caused  a  contin- 
ual reducUon  In  the  NCAD  work  force.  This, 
In  turn,  has  allowed  the  Army  to  project 
that  the  facility  can  no  longer  handle  the 
type  of  maintenance  work  required. 

Let  me  state  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  New  Cumberland  stands  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  perform  any  task  that  is 
assigned.  As  was  reported  last  month  in  the 
Army  After  Action  Report  for  Operation 
Northern  Leap  1979,  "The  overall  support 
received  at  NCAD  was  exceUent.  The  capa- 
bilities of  the  depot  to  provida  highly  skilled 
maintenance  personnel  and  the  availability 
of  any/all  j^placement  parts  required 
cannot  be  overstated."  Thank  you.* 


THE  NORTHWEST  REGIONAL 
POWER  BILL  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

HON.  DONBONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  begins 
markup  on  nrhat  is  called  the  North- 
west regional  power  bill. 

I  support  this  legislation.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  we  bring  a  legislative 
solution  to  the  problem  of  allocating 
an  increasingly  scarce  supply  of 
energy  in  the  Northwest.  Without  the 
bill,  power  will  be  aUocated  by  the 
courts,  and  we  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  know  from  our  experience  with 
salmon  how  unsatisfactory  judicial  al- 
lo<»tion  can  be. 

The  key  provision  in  this  legislation 
is  section  4,  which  provides  for  a  re- 
gional council  to  make  energy  deci- 
sions. The  House  version  of  the  bill 
contains  a  meaningful  plan  for  public 
participation.  I  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  posi- 
tion paper,  recently  sent  to  my  dis- 
trict, on  why  the  House  version  of  sec- 
tion 4  must  be  retained: 
Tm  Regional  Power  Bill  and  the  Need  for 
PoBuc  Participation 


The  House  of  Representatives  is  now  in 
the  process  of  considering  the  Northwest 
Regional  Power  bUl— what  has  been  called 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
affect  the  Northwest  in  the  past  40  years. 

Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  Important 
bills  Congress  will  consider,  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  complex. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  the  average 
citizen  understand  what  is  at  stake  in  this 
legislation.  The  decisions  to  be  made  about 
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the  bill  will  affect  every  electrical  user  and 
ratepayer  for  generations. 

A  bit  op  history 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
building  of  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne 
ville  dams  in  1933.  critics  charged  that  these 
massive  hydroelectric  projects  would  gener- 
ate more  energy  than  the  Northwest  could 
ever  use.  Now,  less  than  SO  years  later,  every 
kilowatt  of  power  from  the  dams  is  being 
used,  and  the  region  is  crying  for  more. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  have  en- 
tered an  age  of  impending  energy  scarcity— 
a  too-heavy  reliance  on  foreign  oil,  rapid 
growth  in  the  Northwest,  a  lack  of  serious 
commitment  to  conservation.  In  addition, 
the  region  Is  home  for  10  plants  belonging 
to  six  huge  alumlniun  companies.  These 
plants  use  one-fifth  of  all  the  region's  elec- 
tricity and  one-third  of  the  electricity  from 
the  Federal  dam  system. 

One  response  to  the  shortage  has  l>een 
that  Washington  State  has  crossed  the 
thermal  threshold."  Today,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  region's  electricity  still 
comes  from  the  turbines  at  about  150  dams. 
But  according  to  some  scenarios,  half  the 
region's  electrical  energy  will  have  to  come 
from  nuclear  or  coal  plants  by  the  mid-to- 
late  1980's. 

The  state's  utilities  are  currently  con- 
structing some  seven  nuclear  plants,  which 
*ill  be  called  upon  to  help  boost  the  electri- 
cal load  of  the  region  from  an  average 
11,000  megawatts  today  to  more  than  24.000 
megawatts  by  1990. 

This  Increasing  reliance  on  nuclear  and 
coal  will  have  the  Inevitable  effect  of  boost 
ing  rates.  In  1979.  the  cost  of  500  kilowatts 
of  electricity  was  $9.45  in  Seattle— compared 
with  $42.85  for  metropolitan  New  York. 
Rates,  however,  are  rising  as  the  bills  for 
the  new  systems  come  In. 

The  Northwest's  Industries.  homeowTiers 
and  farmers  all  want  the  low-cost  electricity 
from  Federal  dams,  which  recently  whole- 
saled at  less  than  a  penny  a  kilowatt  hour 
In  contrast,  electricity  from  new  nuclear 
plants  could  wholesale  for  as  much  as  10 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

THE  PUrZRENCE  CLAUSE 

The  region's  access  to  low-cost  Federal 
power  is  limited  by  the  legislation  by  which 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA) 
was  established  in  1937.  It  contains  the 
•preference  clause"— only  public  power  dis- 
trlcte  are  enUtled  to  all  the  Federal  power 
they  want. 

In  the  past,  the  BPA  could  sell  surplus 
electricity  to  non-public  customers,  private 
utilities,  for  example,  or  Direct  Service  In- 
dastries  (DSIs).  In  the  1960's.  for  example. 
BPA  signed  20-year  contracts  with  the  alu- 
miniun  companies. 

That  surplus  has  vanished.  In  1976.  BPA 
was  forced  to  advise  the  aluminum  compa- 
nies that  it  could  not  rehew  their  contracts 
in  the  1980'8.  It  also  told  the  public  utilities 
that  there  would  not  even  be  enough  energy 
to  serve  all  their  requirements  after  1983., 

In  1977,  BPA  still  sold  30  percent  of  its 
total  output  to  the  aluminum  companies.  10 
percent  to  the  private  utilities,  and  18  per- 
cent to  California  and  other  distant  custom- 
ers. All  this  power  going  to  private  utilities 
and  out-of-state  customers  is  subject  to  in- 
terruption. This  means  that  those  custom- 
ers get  it  only  when  there  Is  enough  water 
in  the  Columbia  River  to  run  the  turbines 
to  capacity.  In  low-water  years,  such  as  the 
Northwest  has  experienced  recently,  this 
power  is  cut  off. 

In  addition,  BPA's  1976  announcement 
has  jeopardized  the  aluminum  maker's 
access  to  a  secure  source  of  Inexpensive 
power.  It  also  has  posed  the  threat  of  a  rate- 
payers revolt  among  the  customers  of  pri- 
vate   utilities.    Portlanders.    for    instance. 
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served  by  privates,  pay  three  times  as  much 
for  electricity  as  people  across  the  Columbia 
River  In  Vancouver,  whose  public  utility 
gets  the  cheaper  BPA  hydroelectric  power. 

This  situation  poses  the  threat  of  chaos  in 
regional  energy  politics.  There  has  been  talk 
that  thousands  of  rural  and  residential  pri- 
vate utility  customers  in  Oregon  might  ban 
together  to  form  a  huge  new  public  utility 
district  that  could  lay  claim  to  BPA  "prefer- 
ence" power  under  the  old  statute. 

THK  aSGIONAL  POWER  BILL 

The  Regional  Power  Bill  is  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  rational  framework  within  which 
to  deal  with  scarcity,  to  construct  and  fi 
nance  new  sources  of  power,  and  to  provide 
for  effective  conservation  measures. 

Because  of  the  many  and  diverse  interests 
affected,  this  has  been  a  tough  bill  to  put 
together.  We  are  now  on  the  third  try.  Past 
efforU  have  disintegrated  when  the  appar- 
ent consensus  collapsed.  Now,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  greater  consensus  than 
before  on  many  key  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  Public  Power  Council  (PPC)  has  adopt- 
ed a  series  of  amendments  which  represent 
a  broad  agreement  among  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities,  the  E>SIs  and  BPA. 

As  in  any  such  legislation,  there  are  many 
trade-offs  involved.  The  private  utUltles  get 
some  easing  of  the  rate  disparities  between 
what  their  customers  are  charged  and  what 
public  utility  customers  pay;  the  public 
utilities  get  greater  certainty  in  planning  for 
their  energy  needs;  the  aluminum  compa- 
nies get  long-term  contracts,  in  return  for 
higher  rates.  The  BPA  acquires  more  au- 
thority for  regional  planning  and  acquisi- 
tion. 

But  there  are  ^Ul  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion imresolved.  Not  surprisingly,  they  deal 
with  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  will  affect  our  energy  future. 

THE  REGIONAL  COUNCIL/SBCTION  4 

Prom  the  outset,  I  have  felt  that  Section 
4.  which  establishes  a  regional  council  em- 
powered to  formulate  a  long-range  plan  for 
Northwest  energy  resource  acquisition  and 
conservation,  was  the  most  important  provi- 
sion In  the  bill. 

Who  serves  on  the  council,  how  ttiey  are 
selected,  whether  they  have  an  Independent 
staff  and  the  authority  to  be  truly  Inde- 
pendent are  at  stake  In  this  section  of  the 
legislation. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  includes  a  Section 
4  which  resembles  something  of  a  commis- 
sion, made  up  of  four  members,  hand-picked 
by  the  governors,  who  along  with  the  BPA 
Administrator  would  develop  energy  pro- 
grams and  set  energy  priorities  for  the 
region.  Under  this  scheme,  the  council 
would  not  t>e  broadly  based,  nor  would  It  be 
independent  or  be  supported  by  an  Inde- 
pendent staff.  Since  each  of  the  four  sUtes 
would  have  one  vote.  Washington  would  be 
denied  a  voice  equal  to  lU  large  population 
and  heavy  investment  in  energy  facilities. 
Only  half  the  state  of  Montana  is  represent- 
ed, yet  that  state  would  have  equal  voting 
power  with  Washington  on  energy-related 
matters.  Here  are  additional  reasons  why 
proportional  representation  Is  Important  to 
our  state: 

With  nearly  four  million  people.  Washing- 
ton Is  by  far  the  largest  sUte  in  the  region. 
We  consume  more  than  half  of  the  region's 
energy.  Any  council  make-up  should  reflect 
the  population  diqiarities  within  the  region. 

Washington  SUte  has  committed  itself  to 
the  buUdlng  of  seven  nuclear  power  plants. 
This  is  an  Impressive  and  burdensome  in- 
vestment which  must  be  protected.  Again, 
proportionality  would  insure  that  the 
sUte's  commitment  is  provided  adequate 
oversight. 

Without  proportional  representation,  the 
interests  of  Washington  SUte's  32  Public 
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utility  Districts  cannot  be  adequately  repce- 
sented.  Public  power  must  liave  a  stroog 
voice  in  Northwest  energy  decisions.  A  pro- 
portional council  would  be  an  important 
step  in  this  direction. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  alternative  to  Sec- 
tion 4  that  would  establish  a  council  of 
eleven  members,  based  on  population,  with 
an  independent  staff  and  authority  to  form- 
ulate the  region's  eneray  plans  for  the 
future.  Since  tliat  time  both  the  City  of  Se- 
attle and  the  Public  Power  Council  iiave 
come  up  with  similar  proposals,  one  of 
which  will  be  Included  in  the  House  bOL 

Within  a  few  years  Northwest  residents 
will  be  paying  as  much  in  utility  bills  as 
they  are  in  pr(H>erty  taxes,  yet.  imlike  local 
city  councils  and  school  boards,  there  will 
be  little  opportunity  for  direct  public  input 
on  the  poUdea  involved.  U  Congress  is  to  set 
up  a  regional  entity  to  oversee  energy  mat- 
ters, the  people  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  {MTticipate. 

I  feel  strongly  enough  about  ttiis  section 
that  my  ultimate  support  of  the  bill  may 
depend  on  how  it  is  addressed. 

I  support  the  concept  of  Regional  Energy 
legislation.  It  is  needed  to  bring  rationality 
to  the  important  energy  decisions  that  lie 
ahead.  But  I  hesiUte  to  support  a  bill  that 
does  not  guarantee  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton SUte  their  rightful  voice  in  those  deci- 
sions. 

The  composition  of  the  council  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  BPA  are  key  to  the  deter- 
mination of  our  energy  future  and  will 
impact  a  broad  range  of  issues  including 
future  electric  rates,  conservation  measures, 
and  the  type  and  quantity  of  new  generat- 
ing resources  we  will  build. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington not  be  short-changed.  The  decisions 
that  council  might  make  in  the  near  future 
will  be  felt  for  the  next  25  years.  Such  au- 
thority must  be  clearly  and  directly  ac- 
counUble  to  the  people.i» 


REPRESENTATIVE  BOB  WILSON— 
41ST  DISTRICT  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IR  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11, 1980 

m  Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues a  <»py  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  Edward  Lif- 
mann  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  with  respect 
to  UJS.  interests  In  the  future  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  Uf  mann  is  a  patriotic  American 
and  a  private  citizen  deeply  concerned 
about  our  Nation  and  the  world.   I 
commend    his    observations    to    the 
Members  of  the  House  and  include  his 
letter  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 
Edward  LimANN. 
Columbia.  Ohio,  February  IZ.  1989. 
Re  Kennan  on  Yugoslavia. 
The  New  Tore  Times. 
229  We$t  43rd  Street, 
New  YorK  N.Y.. 

(Attention:    Mr.    Sheldon    Blnn.    PoUUcal 
Editor). 

Dear  Mr.  Bnm:  One  should  really  dis- 
agree completely  with  Ambassador  Kennan 
and  James  Reston.  In  Europe  the  saying  is. 
"Thfcre  is  only  one  Yugoslav.  Marshal  Tito", 
and  his  constituents  are  Serbs.  Croats,  and 
Macedonians  all  in  historical  opposition  to 
each  other,  an  ideal  hot  bed  for  political  In- 
f Utratlon  Russian-style  to  be  followed  by  an 
Afghanistan-type  "invitoUon". 


this  resxwct 
last  year  th« 
longest  ferry 
and  Odessa 
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Purthermoiv,  it  to  my  information  tbat 
the  Soviets  lave  six  divisions  in  Southern 
Huncary,  not  too  far  from  the  Tugoslavia 
border,  inclui  ling  supplies. 

There  are  no  Russian  forces  in  Rtmiania 
and  neither  lo  the  Russians  need  to  enter 
Yugoslavia     through     Rumania,     as     Mr. 

clearly    settles 


Reston    states— geography 
that  issue. 

He  U  righi  however,  in  stating  that  the 
Bulgarians  «  ould  get  in  on  the  act  and  in 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Russians  opened  the  world's 
llnlt  between  Varna  (Bulgaria) 
(Russia).  The  ferry  operates 
twice  daily  alid  these  largest  ferry  boats  in 
the  worid  ca^  carry  ISO  Soviet  T-62  tanks 
on  flat  cars. 

The  Russiahs  do  think  ahead  and  always 
have  a  plan.  One  should  remember,  by  the 
way,  that  th^  first  world  war  started  in  Yu- 
goslavia. 

It  is  my  tdformatlon  that  Tito  is  dying 
and  the  V£J ..  would  do  well  to  have  a  plan 
to  prevent  tiie  third  world  war  from  also 
starting  in  Yugoslavia  and  to  prevent  the 
Russians  and,  or  Bulgarians  from  a  direct  or 
indirect  take<  ver,  which  certainly  is  part  of 
their  game  pi  m.m 


BALAH  CINQ  THE  BUDGET 


HOll.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  HZW  TORX 
IH  THE  H<)17SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tues  lay,  March  11.  1980 


Mr.  Speaker,  we 
these  days  about 


are 
the 


•  Mr.  KEl^  P. 

hearing  a  1  at 
need  to  bal!  nee  the  budget  and  elimi- 
nate our  «normous  budget  deficit. 
While  I  app  laud  the  bom-again  fiscal 
restraint  of  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  1 3  interject  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. To  Qiote  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Jourial  editorial,  "deficits  do 
matter,  but  it  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber why  ant  how."  Above  all  we  must 
remember  tl  lat  the  stagflation  of  ttiis 
decade  has  u)mpletely  destroyed  the 
notion  thai  there  is  some  simple 
tradeoff  betiveen  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment—ahd  that  the  Government 
can  manipul  ite  each  at  will  by  playing 
with  the  buc  get. 

If  we  are  o  restore  noninflationary 
growth  we  must  control  Federal 
spending.  Tl  at  is  why  I  have  Joined  in 


the  coalitior 


call  for  sign!  leant  budget  cuts.  But  we 


must  go  well 
Immediately 
production. 


This 
the  federal 
among  the 
ment  borrowing 
out  private 
•■  we  listen  tc 
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beyond  this.  We  must  act 
to  restore  Incentives  for 
employment,  savings.  In- 
vestment, an  i  individual  initiative.  We 
must  end  liflation  by  restoring  the 
currency  and  making  the 
dollar  once  i  lore  as  good  as  gold.  If  in 
our  effort  t>  balance  the  budget  we 
these  essential  goals,  the 
entire  Natioi  will  lose. 

For  this  n  ason  I  commend  to  your 
attention  thi  Wall  Street  Journal's  In- 
cisive—and  t  tnely— editorial: 

Til 


DinciT  Damcxk 

newspaper  has  warned  for  years  that 

budget  Is  out  of  control,  and  was 

to  warn  that  heavy  govem- 

_  slows  growth  by  crowding 

investment.  Let  us  warn  today, 

talk  of  "fiscal  responsibility" 
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from  those  who  rebuffed  and  even  ridiculed 
our  earlier  alarms,  that  Just  at  this  moment 
entirely  too  much  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  budget  deficit. 

Deficits  do  of  course  matter,  but  it's  Im- 
portant to  remember  why  and  how.  In  the 
"anti-inflation"  program  now  being  worked 
out  by  the  administration  and  congressional 
leaders,  talk  of  a  balanced  budget  is  domi- 
nated by  a  simple-minded  equation:  Deficit 
equals  stimulus  equals  inflation.  Only  two 
things  are  »Tong  with  this  equation.  Defi- 
cits do  not  stimulate,  at  least  not  any  more. 
And  inflation  is  not  caused  by  too  much 
production  and  employment. 

The  thinking  of  the  administration  and 
Congress,  in  short,  is  mired  in  the  Phillips 
Curve,  the  notion  that  managing  the  econo- 
my consists  of  boosting  inflation  to  (nire  un- 
employment and  boosting  unemployment  to 
cure  inflation.  With  the  onset  of  stagflation 
and  especially  after  the  inflation-wracked 
1974  recession,  no  one  is  any  longer  so  fool- 
ish as  to  defend  the  Phillips  Curve  in  public. 
But  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  continues  to 
dominate  our  economic  discourse.  As  WU- 
liam  Miller  and  Ed  Muskie  and  Stuart  El- 
zenstat  and  Tip  O'Neill  gather  to  frame  a 
solution  to  our  economic  predicament,  they 
prescribe  a  further  application  of  the  same 
policies  that  caused  it. 

To  draw  the  deficit  in  proper  perspective, 
you  start  by  putting  government  spending 
at  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  govern- 
ment's expenditures  represent  its  real 
claims  on  the  nation's  economic  resources. 
It  is  only  a  secondary  question  to  what 
extent  these  claims  are  met  by  taxes  (gov- 
ernment receipts)  or  by  borrowing  (the  defi- 
cit). In  either  case  the  money  must  come 
from  the  private  sector,  in  one  instance 
from  its  income  and  in  the  other  from  its 
savings.  In  either  case  the  real  resources 
come  out  of  income  generated  by  productive 
enterprise;  someone  has  to  pay  for  whatever 
the  government  spends. 

It  is  spending,  moreover,  that  is  out  of 
control.  The  politicians  have  stacked  the 
deck  to  give  themselves  tremendous  in- 
creases in  tax  revenues  as  Inflation  pushes 
everyone  up  through  the  progressive  income 
tax  schedules.  But  they  are  so  happily  shov- 
eling out  money  to  buy  votes  that  this  is  not 
enough.  In  addition  to  the  bonanza  of  auto- 
matic tax  increases  they  have  been  adding 
new  taxes,  expanding  borrowing,  and  at  the 
same  time  robbing  the  nation's  defense 
effort  While  changes  in  the  deficit  and  tax 
schedules  can  have  considerable  effects,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  permanent  cure  for  our 
various  problems  unless  the  ongoing  surge 
in  spending  is  brought  under  control.  What- 
ever the  deficit,  spending  must  be  controlled 
in  its  own  right. 

Now,  within  a  given  spending  level,  the 
first  effect  of  a  larger  deficit  is  to  increase 
Interest  rates.  To  cover  its  deficit  the  gov- 
ernment borrows  in  the  credit  markets, 
adding  to  total  demand  for  the  existing 
supply  of  savings.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
trying  to  hold  down  interest  rates.  It  will  re- 
spond by  creating  money  in  an  attempt  to 
augment  the  supply  of  funds  to  meet  the 
larger  loan  demand.  This  extra  money  cre- 
ation is  most  definitely  Inflationary,  and 
hence  higher  deficits  have  historically  led 
to  faster  inflation. 

At  the  moment,  though,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve at  least  claims  to  have  stopped  peg- 
ging its  money  creation  to  interest  rates. 
Unquestionably  it  has  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  tolerate  interest  rates  that  in 
nominal  terms  are  historically  unprecedent- 
ed (though  studies  have  shown  that  the 
real,  after-tax  interest  rate,  especially  for 
housing,  seems  to  be  low  to  negative).  If  the 
Fed  really  can  Ignore  interest  rates  and  peg 
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money  creation  to  some  independent  vari- 
able, laying  aside  the  not  inconsiderable 
problem  of  which  one.  deficits  need  not  be 
directly  inflationary. 

If  both  federal  expenditures  and  money 
creation  are  taken  as  given,  the  price  of  a 
deficit  is  crowding  out.  The  Treasury  will 
take  its  slice  of  the  savings  available  for 
loan,  and  some  private  borrowers  must  go 
without.  With  the  higher  interest  rates 
caused  by  the  additional  demand,  many  of 
them  will  simply  drop  out  of  the  market. 
And  the  first  to  drop  out  are  borrowers 
from  private  investment  in  new  productive 
capacity,  which  responds  to  rates  of  return 
and  thus  interest  costs.  So  t>ecause  of  the 
deficit  there  will  be  less  Investment  and  less 
growth  in  subsequent  years.  This  effect  now 
seems  quite  evident  in  the  West  German 
economy,  which  has  had  high  deficits  and 
tight  money,  and  though  already  bad 
enough  here,  will  become  worse  if  Mr. 
Volcker  is  left  to  fight  alone  against  infla- 
tion. 

Closing  the  deficit  by  raising  taxes  is  no 
better,  in  fact  probably  worse.  Taxes  take 
resources  from  the  private  sector  even  more 
surely  than  borrowing  does.  And  taxes  are 
even  more  out  of  control  than  deficits.  As  a 
percent  of  GNP,  taxes,  unlike  deficits,  are  at 
rates  previously  seen  only  in  wartime. 

What's  worse,  taxes  aff^t  not  only  the  di- 
vision of  resources  but  incentives  in  the 
economy.  High  Interest  rates  may  crowd  out 
investment  in  a  given  year;  high  taxes 
hammer  rates  of  return  not  only  now  but  in 
future  years.  With  savings  and  investment 
in  their  current  parlous  state,  and  with 
little  prospect  of  further  rapid  increases  in 
labor  inputs  like  those  of  the  1970s,  it  is 
hard  to  see  where  growth  will  come  from  in 
the  1980s  under  the  present  tax  structure. 
let  alone  a  still  more  onerous  one. 

Given  these  harsh  realities,  a  sensible  pro- 
gram would  look  something  like  this:  Keep 
money  creation  slow  to  combat  inflation. 
Launch  a  sustained  offensive  on  social,  that 
is  vote-buying,  spending,  closing  down  pro- 
grams like  CETA  and  housing  subsidies  and 
reducing  inflation  protections  for  federal 
beneficiaries  to  those  enjoyed  by  productive 
wage-earners.  Improve  defense  as  necessary. 
Start  reducing  taxes  to  improve  incentives. 
If  your  faith  is  strong,  try  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut,  phased  in  or  even  enacted 
now  for  future  years.  If  your  faith  is  weak, 
target  tax  cuts  on  improving  savings  and  in- 
vestment The  most  bang  for  the  buck 
would  come  from  a  very  inexpensive  individ- 
ual income  tax  cut— applying  the  current 
S0%  maximum  tax  to  investment  as  well  as 
personal  service  income. 

Instead,  the  Carter  "anti-inflation"  pro- 
gram seems  to  be  shaping  up  as  something 
that  will  look  like  this:  Let  Mr.  Volcker  try 
to  stand  alone  with  tight  money.  Use  mir- 
rors to  reduce  spending  some  )4  billion  now 
and  $10  billion  starting  next  September, 
after  it  has  grown  $30  billion  more  than  ex- 
pected already  this  year.  Push  social  pro- 
grams in  the  direction  of  federally  financed 
programs  and  guaranteed  loans,  most  re- 
cently to  bail  out  Chrysler,  which  push  up 
interest  rates  and  crowd  out  productive  in- 
vestment Just  as  surely  as  deficits  do.  Raise 
taxes  a  lot  some  $40  billion  in  fiscal  1981, 
even  before  the  $10  billion  oil  import  fee 
now  being  floated  as  part  of  the  "anti-infla- 
tion" program. 

And  as  a  final  step,  tell  everyone  that  be 
cause  the  deficit  has  been  closed  and  the 
problems  remain,  the  old  conservative  solu- 
tions have  been  tried  and  no  longer  work.« 
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GOVERNOR        REAGAN        CHAL 
LENGES  ADMINISTRATION'S 

ATTACK  ON  ISRAEL 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  HEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1980 
0  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col 
lapse  of  American  foreign  policy  under 
the  Carter  administration  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  our  policy 
toward  Israel.  Israel  hais  been  our 
most  reliable  ally,  and  staunchest  dip- 
lomatic supporter  in  international  or- 
ganizations. Israel  has  been  of  materi- 
al assistance  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
terrorism  and  Inhibiting  Soviet  pene 
tration  of  the  Middle  East.  Neverthe- 
less, no  administration  in  modem  his- 
tory has  been  as  equivocal  as  has  the 
Carter  administration  In  its  support  of 
Israel. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  as- 
tonishing weakness  of  this  administra- 
tion in  the  face  of  Soviet  and  Third 
World  pressure  is  his  recent  decision 
to  support  an  anti-Israeli  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  words  of 
^lumnlst.  George  Will  in  the  Wash 
ington  Post.  March  9.  1980: 

The  administration  endorses  pari  of  the 
new  resolution  that  refers  to  "the  Palestin- 
ian and  other  Arab  territories  occupied 
since  1967."  .  .  .  This  language  is  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  Insinuate  tbat  at  least 
some  part  of  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem 
somehow  belong  to  some  sort  of  preexistent 
Palestinian  entity.  .  .  . 

The  resolution  -says  that  all  physical 
demographic  and  institutional  changes 
Israel  has  made  in  those  Palestinian  and 
other  land  violate  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention relative  to  the  Protection  of  avllian 
Persons  in  Time  of  War.  This  is  worse  than 
groundless.  It  is  a  studied  vulgar  taunt  of 
Israel.  ...  By  endorsing  this  part  of  the 
Resolution  the  administration  concurs  in 
the  sleazy  UN  comparison  between  the  Nassi 
conquest  of  European  nations  by  aggression 
and  Israel's  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  in 
response  to  Jordanian  aggression  launched 
from  there  1967. 

Outrage  among  Americans  com- 
pelled the  President  to  subsequently 
declare  that  the  original  anti-Israeli 
vote  cast  at  the  administration's  direc- 
tion was  a  mistake  but  the  damage  was 
already  done. 

The  President's  action  has  demon- 
strated that  he  Is  wUling  to  expose  a 
trusted  ally  to  a  grave  risk  to  Its  own 
security  If  subjected  to  sufficient  pres- 
sure from  Soviet  and  Third  World 
states.  In  order  to  avoid  further  ero- 
sion of  the  credibUity  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  reaffirm  American  support  for 
Israel  in  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
fashion. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  maintained  an 
unflinching  support  for  Israel  and  its 
fundamental  security  objectives.  In  a 
statement  last  week.  Governor  Reagan 
called  for  a  major  reaffirmation  of 
American  policy  toward  Israel  by  the 
President  to  mitigate  the  damage  done 

by  his  massively  incompetent  handling 
of  the  U.N.  vote  affair.  In  Reagan's 

words: 
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I  call  on  Jimmy  Carter  to  reaffirm  now— 
in  clear,  unequivocal  language— that  the 
United  SUtet  will  not  endanger  Israel.  1  call 
on  him  to  stop  this  confusing  and  dangerous 
game  of  placing  his  own  domestic  political 
agenda  above  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

The  text  of  Governor  Reagan's 
statement  follows: 

Statement  bt  Governor  Reagan 

The  Carter  Administration's  mishandling 
of  the  United  Nations  vote  on  Israeli  settle- 
ments is  more  than  a  demonstration  of  its 
gross  incompetence  in  handling  our  foreign 
affairs. 

It  raises  fundamental  questions  about  Mr. 
Carter's  real  attitudes  and  intentions 
toward  Israel. 

We  are  asked  to  take  at  face  value  the  Ad- 
ministration's contradictory  statements  and 
actions  concerning  a  reliable  and  trusted 
ally.  We  are  also  asked  to  accept  Its  lame  ex- 
planations about  a  so-called  failure  of  Inter 
nal  communications. 

This  to  triily  a  preposterous  situation,  and 
it  to  not  Just  a  matter  of  looking  foolish  In 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  world.  The  Admlnfe- 
tration  gambled  with  its  vote  in  the  U.N 
and  then  found  that  it  had  seriously  miscal- 
culated. Over  the  weekend  and  even  as  late 
as  Monday.  Administration  spokesmen  were 
explaining  that  the  vote  accurately  repre- 
sented U.S.  policy.  But  only  when  the  out- 
rage grew  and  the  pressiue  built  did  Mr. 
Carter  decide  to  turn  tail  and  label  the 
whole  affair  a  "mtotake." 

Will  Jimmy  Carter  now  tell  us  what  he 
truly  feels  about  Israel?  Can  he  make  a 
straightforward  declaration  of  hte  true  in- 
tentions toward  our  good  friend? 

I  have  called  Israel  a  strategic  asset  for 
the  United  States,  and  I  have  steadfastly 
called  for  us  to  support  Israel  as  a  trusted 
ally.  Israel  cannot  be  pressured  into  actions 
which  threaten  her  security.  When  we  Jeop- 
ardize Israel's  security  by  actions  such  as 
the  U.N.  vote,  we  are  not  only  letting  down 
an  ally,  but  we  are  also  impairing  our  own 
security* 

I  call  on  Jimmy  Carter  to  reaffirm  now— 
In  clear,  unequivocal  language— that  the 
United  States  will  not  endanger  Israel.  1  call 
on  him  to  stop  this  confusing  and  dangerous 
game  of  placing  hto  own  domestic  political 
agenda  above  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

Leaderslilp  to  an  elusive  quality  at  thto 
White  House— but  Just  for  once  I  think  Mr. 
Carter  owes  it  to  us  to  stop  pUying  political 
roulette  with  Israel's  vital  national 
interests.* 


IN  MEMORIAM:  HON.  LEONARD 
PATRICK  WALSH.  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

opimnnEsoTA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Tuesday,  March  11, 1980 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  In 
the  Recx)ri)  the  eulogy  given  by  my 
good  friend  and  former  Member  of 
this  body.  Hon.  George  E.  MacKIrmon. 
UJ5.  circuit  Judge  for  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.   at  the  funeral   of  Judge 
Leonard  P.  Walsh. 

Hon.  Leonard  Patrick  Walsh  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta who  was  i^polnted  by  President  Ei- 
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senhower  in  1953  as  the  chief  Judge  of 
what  was  then  the  Municipal  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1959. 
President  Elsenhower  appointed  Judge 
Walsh  to  the  UJ8.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  he 
served  with  distincUon  untU  1971 
when  he  assumed  senior  Judge  status. 
The  eulogy  given  by  Judge  MacKin- 
non speaks  of  a  long.  warm,  personal 
friendship  between  two  prominent 
Americans. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Walsh  and  the 
Walsh  family  my  sincere  condolences. 
The  eulogy  follows: 
We  Join  here  today  to  the  house  of  -wor- 
ship of  Leonard  Patrick  Walsh  to  partici- 
pate to  the  last  rites  for  a  warm  friend,  a 
fine  Judge,  a  highly  respected  public  serv- 
ant, a  devoted  husband  and  father  and  a 
man's  man  of  widely  varied  talents  and  ae- 
compUsbments. 

I  speak  to  you  today  as  Lens  friend  since 
college  days— since  our  first  day  in  1924  as 
freshmen  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  1 
spKtk.  as  hto  college  roommate,  as  hto  col- 
league on  the  l)ench  in  the  United  States 
Courts  of  thto  District  and  as  his  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  admirer  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury- 

B4y  lifelong  friendship  with  Len  to.  in  sub- 
stantial part,  a  resiilt  of  our  common  bond 
of  having  matured  together  into  manhood 
as  products  of  the  football  coaching  of 
Doctor  Spears  at  Mlimeaota.  Len  once  said 
it  best,  "He  taught  me  more  than  football." 
The  character  and  quality  of  Doc's  coaching 
produced  a  mutual  esteem  to  hto  players  for 
each  other,  and  has  remained  as  one  of  the 
elemenU  tbat  has  bound  us  together  like 
hoops  of  steel  down  through  the  years. 

My  friendship  with  Lmu  bom  to  our  col- 
lege days,  was  nurtured  through  the  next 
half  century,  by  reciprocal  companionship 
and  respect  to  all  phases  of  our  life.  Aristot- 
le said.  "A  friend  to  a  single  soul  to  two 
bodies."  I  stand  by  that  definition— our 
mutual  totcresU  were  always  to  tandem. 
And  having  been  hto  friend  through  all  our 
adult  years  I  can  say  that  a  true  friend,  like 
Lm.  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  blessings. 
Your  problems  are  mutual  and  never  need 
be  borne  alone. 

Leonard  Patrick  Walsh  was  bom  to  Supe- 
rior. Wisconsto  to  1904.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Patrick  and  Margaret  Murphy 
Walsh.  For  the  first  3S  years  the  game  of 
football  was  a  prominent  part  of  bto  life.  He 
was  an  outstuidlng  football  player  at  the 
Unlv^Mty  of  MinneaoU  and  as  a  successful 
football  coach  at  OeoTKe  Washington  Uni- 
versity when  that  Univeralty  was  a  national 
football  pow^.  Some  of  hto  old  teammates 
and  players  he  coached  long  ago  are  here 
today.  They  were  all  happy  last  year  when 
Len  had  the  honor  that  rarely  comes  to  a 
coach,  of  having  one  of  hto  players.  Tuffy 
Leemans,  toducted  toto  the  National  Foot- 
ball Hall  of  Fame. 

Len  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Dto- 
trict  of  Columbia  to  1933.  prmcUoed  law  suc- 
cessfully here  to  all  courts  and  federal  agen- 
cies for  over  20  years.  In  1947  he  was  ap- 
pc^toted  by  the  D.C.  Committees  of  Congress 
as  the  fitat  Chairman  of  the  Dtotrict  of  Co- 
limibia  Armory  Board  and  to  19SI  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  District  of  Columbtoi  Bar 
Association. 

Hto  appototment  to  1953  by  President  Ei- 
senhower as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  presented 
him  with  the  problems  of  a  much  troubled 
Court.  Len  did  not  seek  the  office.  Rather 
he  was  the  personal  aelectlon  of  Deputy  At- 
torney General  William  Rogers,  later  Attor- 
ney General  and  Secretary  of  SUte,  who 
was  a  praeticinc  trial  lawyer  to  the  Dtotrict 
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of  Oolumb  1  and  knew  the  peraonne]  of  ihe 
Bar.  Aa  CI  Jef  Judce  Len  saw  the  need  for 
reform  am   he  acted.  The  tact,  adminjstra- 
Uve  akill  m  id  diploinaUc  perauasion— a  haU- 
mark  of  tt  e  Iriah— that  he  brought  to  the 
problems  o  f  the  court,  resulted  a  few  years 
later  in  iU  i  tational  recognition  as  the  model 
Municipal    Court    in    the    United    States 
Shortly  th<  reafter  in  1»59  President  Eisen 
hower  app<  Inted  him  to  the  United  States 
District  Co  irt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
As  a  Unite*  SUtes  Judge  he  carried  a  stag 
gering  case  load  mi  the  heavily  laden  Court 
and  contini|ed  to  serve  for  years  until  1971 
when  he  wks  forced  by  falling  eyesight  to 
take  on  th(  lighter  load  of  a  Senior  Judge. 
A  man's  I  fe  is  like  a  tapestry,  made  up  of 
many  stran  Is  that  are  interwoven  to  make  a 
pattern.  Ne  ther  the  tapestry  nor  the  man 
can  be  Judg  id  by  a  single  strand.  Thus,  like 
a  tapestry,   ilth  a  man  we  must  look  at  his 
whole  life. 

I^n"s  wide  ly  varied  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  made  him  an  exceUent  trial 
judge.  Aa  a  ludge  he  interpreted  the  law  in 
terms  of  pn  :tlcal  human  values  which  com- 
pelled adraiiation.  He  applied  the  Uw  with 
strict  faime)  a.  Hia  demeanor  in  Court  exem 
pUfled  the  ti  ne  Judge  and  he  excelled  in  the 
conduct  of  J^  trials.  He  was  the  master  of 
his  coiirtroota  where  a  fair  trial  for  all  con 
testants.  dt  sens  and  government.  wa&  the 
rule  of  the  d  ly.  His  analytical  mind,  and  the 
firm  and  din  ct  maimer  that  he  drove  to  the 
core  of  lega^  problems,  formed  the  bedrock 
upon  which!  Justice  was  fairly  dispensed 
from  his  be^ich.  His  rulings  were  prompt 
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say  that  Len  genuinely  loved  people— of  all 
ages.  He  was  especially  considerate  of  young 
people  and  all  manner  of  adults,  including 
the  very  old.  His  life  in  this  respect  fulfilled 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  following 
the  Last  Supper 
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A  new  coounandment  I  give  unto  you. 

That  ye  love  one  another: 

As  I  liave  loved  you.  that  ye  also  love  one 
another. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 

Are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other. 

St.  John  13:34.  35 


and  incisive.  He  enjoyed  trying  cases  and 
would  interrupt  vacations  to  return  to  the 
trial  work  th  U  he  enjoyed.  He  was  especial 
ly  mindful  o '  the  role  of  the  courts  in  the 
structure  of  Jie  United  States  and  his  Judi 
cial  acU  coul  d  be  said  to  have  followed  the 
ancient  suggt  stlons  of  Euripides,  who  wrote 
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And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Len's  warm  and 
glowing  love  for  his  fellow  man  was  recipro- 
cated. He  stood  out  as  a  warm-hearted  sym 
pathetic  man  among  men.  The  attitude  of 
his  friends  toward  Len  was  probably  l>est  re- 
flected by  one  friend  of  long  ago  who  re 
cently  said  to  me,  "If  a  man  can  love  an- 
other man.  I  love  that  Len".  The  depth  of 
his  capacity  for  friendships,  and  the  recipro 
cal  comradeship  that  resulted  with  many, 
could  not  have  been  better  expressed. 

I*n  was  deeply  loved  by  his  law  clerk-s 
who  remained  attached  to  him  throughout 
his  lifetime  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
continuing  association  with  annual  ban 
quets  to  display  their  affection.  With  them, 
as  with  many  of  us,  his  memory  will  survive 
far  into  the  distant  future. 

Through  the  years  I  saw  my  friend 
emerge  into  manhood  and  into  professional 
hfe  and  public  affairs.  I  have  seen  him  con- 
front the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this  life. 
1  have  seen  him  surmount  them  and  move 
on  to  other  problems  and  higher  chal- 
lenges—only to  be  confronted  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  life  with  faUlng  eyesight  which 
he  manfully  fought  and  never  complained. 
To  the  last  he  always  exhibited  an  equanim 
<ty  of  spirit. 

Len  will  always  be  remembered  for  his 
deep  concern  for  the  interests  and  well 
being  of  his  many  friends,  for  his  thought- 
fulness,  for  his  gracious  manner  and  for  his 
ready  Irish  wit  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  All  Judges,  who  greatly  enjoyed 
their  daUy  lunch  with  him  over  the  past 
many  years,  will  attest  to  these  qualities. 

He  was  also  devoted  to  his  family.  On  this 
occasion,  as  Len  would  want  me  to  do.  1 
point  to  the  great  help  and  devotion  that 
Len  received  in  life  from  Dottie,  Bronia  and 
Katharine  Smith.  In  this  area  of  his  Ufe  he 
was  thrice  blessed  and  he  often  acknowl- 
edged his  great  good  fortune  in  this  respect. 
Almost  hia  last  words  before  passing  were, 
"Bronia,  you've  been  a  wonderful  wife".  It 
was  typical  of  Len  to  think  of  someone  else 
even  when  he  knew  he  was  passing  to  the 
great  beyond. 

So  I  bid  a  final  personal  farewell  to  the 
friend  of  my  youth— good-bye  untU  we  meet 
again.  Len.  the  battle  is  over.  Rest  in  Peace. 
You  sen-ed  your  country  well  and  we  all 
remain  in  your  constant  debt  for  the  many 
years  of  your  warm-hearted  friendship.* 


In  my  congressional  district,  thou- 
sands  of  New   Jersey   residents   will 
honor  Saint  Patrick  at  the  Newark 
parade  on  Sunday,  March  16. 1  want  to 
commend  Joseph  J.  Parrel!,  the  pa 
rades  grand  marshal,  Mary  M.  Scan 
l?i*'     V^^     deputy     grand     marshal 
Edward    Hanselmann,    the    parades 
general  chairman,  and  the  many  other 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  make  the  day  a  success. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Saint  Pat 
rick.  Bom  a  citizen  of  Rome,  he  was 
kidnaped  by  a  band  of  Druids  and 
taken  as  a  slave,  while  still  a  youth 
Legend  has  it  that  the  Almighty 
helped  Saint  Patrick  escape  and 
return  home.  There  he  studied  for  the 
priesthood  and,  after  his  appointment 
as  bishop,  arrived  in  Ireland  to  convert 
to  Christianity  the  Druids  he  had  once 
served. 

Saint  Patrick  encountered  resist- 
ance, and  his  life  was  threatened 
many  times  because  the  new  faith  he 
preached  challenged  the  status  and 
authority  of  the  Druid  hierarchy.  But 
he  persevered  against  a  climate  of  fear 
and  distrust.  Through  his  dedication 
and  great  faith,  he  made  Ireland  one 
of  the  strongest  Christian  nations  on 
Earth. 

Americans  of  Irish  background  are 
rightfully  proud  of  their  heritage,  and 
especially  of  their  patron  saint.  Their 
fellow  Americans  share  in  that  pride, 
and  we  should  take  this  opportunity 
to  show  our  appreciation  for  the  many 
contributions  Irish-Americans  have 
made  in  all  facets  of  American  life. 

Yet  the  continuing  strife  in  Ireland 
dampens  the  joy  of  nuuiy  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  United  States  should  do  ev- 
erything in  its  power  to  help  the 
people  of  Ireland  end  the  violence  and 
discord  which  afflict  both  the  north 
and  the  south.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
memory  of  Saint  Patrick  will  inspire  a 
spirit  of  compassion  and  reconciliation 
in  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland 
and  bring  justice  to  the  oppressed 
Catholic  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  ancient  Irish  prayer 
captures  the  faith  and  love  embodied 
in  the  words  of  Saint  Patrick  and  all 
men  who  seek  peace  in  Ireland.  It 
reads: 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you 

May  the  wind  be  ever  at  your  back 

May  the  good  Lord  ever  keep  you  in  the 

hollow  of  His  hand 
May  your  heart  be  as  warm  as  your  hearth 

stone 
And  when  you  come  to  die  may  the  wail  of 

the  poor  be  the  only  sorrow  you'll 

leave  behind. 
May  God  bless  you  always.* 
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or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  19S0 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  and  on  Monday.  March  17 
Americans  will  once  again  honor  the 
spirit  and  memory  of  the  patron  saint 
of  Ireland.  Saint  Patrick.  It  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  with  my  many 
friends  of  Irish  descent  in  celebrating 
the  faith  of  the  Irish  people  and  their 
contribution  to  America. 


NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
STILL  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
MOSCOW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  QBORGIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National   Lawyers  Guild  (NLO)  has 
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been  the  driving  point  of  Soviet-direct- 
ed legal  subversion  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  40  years.  The 
NLO  was  founded  in  1936  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Comintern  by  lawyers 
who  were  Conamunlst  Party.  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA)  members,  who  selected  pre- 
arranged slates  of  officers  and  pre- 
pared drafts  of  position  statements  in 
closed  caucuses  of  Communist  lawyers. 
Uberal  lawyers  were  recruited  into  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  in  order  to 
disguise  its  Communist  control  and  to 
Increase  the  number  of  lawyers  and 
law  students  subject  to  Moscow's  in- 
fluence and  active  In  causes  serving 
Communist  objectives. 

Despite  the  existence  within  the 
present  NLG  of  small  factions  of 
Maoist.  Trotskyite.  and  even  anarchist 
lawyers,  the  NLO  remains  firmly 
imder  the  control  of  the  Moscow- 
dominated  Communist  Party  and 
allied  members  who  look  ultimately  to 
Moscow  for  political  direction,  but 
prefer  to  do  so  indirectly  by  way  of 
Havana  and  Hanoi.  This  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  recent  ac- 
tivities of  the  large  and  influential 
New  York  chapter  of  the  NLG, 

Before  examining  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild's  more  recent  activities,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Marxist- 
Leninists  have  always  found  lawyers 
to  be  the  most  useful  of  their  recruits, 
despite— or  perhaps  because  of— the 
fact  that  lawyers  are  officers  of  the 
courts,  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  bound  by  the  ethics  of  his 
profession  to  devote  his  ability  and 
skill  to  the  interests  of  his  client, 
while  at  the  same  time  assisting  the 
court  in  keeping  court  proceedings  or- 
derly. Impersonjil,  and  free  of  issues 
aside  from  the  merits  of  the  case. 

National  Lawyers  Guild  activist 
Joseph  Porer  of  Washington.  D.C., 
long  the  cocoimsel  for  the  Communist 
Party,  chided  the  local  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  some  10  years  ago 
when  It  decided  to  make  him  and  his 
law  partner,  another  Communist 
Party  and  NLG  member.  David  Rein, 
their  honorees.  Forer  reminded  his 
ACLU  audience  again  and  again  that 
"Lenin  was  a  lawyer."  and  that  the 
function  of  a  revolutionary  lawyer  was 
principally  to  promote  revolutionary 
change  through  manipulation  of  the 
legal  process. 

The  organization  which  gave  birth 
to  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
which  eventually  was  superseded  by 
the  NLG  was  the  International  Labor 
Defense  (ILD).  the  U.S.  section  of  a 
Communist  international  agency 
called  the  International  Class  War 
Prisoners  Aid  Society.  This  was  known 
both  by  its  Russian  acronym,  MOPR. 
and  in  English  as  the  International 
Red  Aid  (IRA).  MOPR  issued  the  fol- 
lowing directive  at  Its  second  interna- 
tional conference  in  Moscow  in  1927: 

The  proletariat  must  gather  and  organize 
those  lawyers  and  learned  barristers  In  var- 
ious countries  who  sympathize  with  the  lib- 
eration struggle  and  are  prepared,  together 
with  the  legal  bureau  of  the  IRA,  to  assist 
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and  give  legal  help  to  the  victims  of  the 
class  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie  *  *  *. 

To  organize  legal  bureaus  tn  every  country 
where  they  do  not  yet  exist  and  where  this 
is  possible,  in  particular  England,  the 
United  SUtes  and  Japan  •  •  •. 

To  strive  to  enlarge  the  number  of  law- 
yers who  take  part  in  this  work  by  attract- 
ing more  and  more  new  cadres  of  lawyers 
end  Jurists  who. can  l>e  stimulated  by  their 
own  intereste  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
revolution  to  gather  around  the  IRA  legal 
bureau. 

As  part  of  his  wartime  alliance  with 
the  United  States  and  England  against 
Nazi  Germany,  Josef  Stalin  said  he 
would  terminate  the  Comintern's  sub- 
versive activities  in  non-Commimist 
countries.  Actually,  Stalin  merely 
transferred  the  fimctions  of  the  Com- 
intern in  coordinating  foreign  Cocomu- 
nist  parties  and  international  Commu- 
nist front  activities  to  the  Internation- 
al Department  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party— 
CPSU.  Starting  in  1945.  as  soon  as  the 
war  against  the  Axis  Powers  had 
ended,  xmder  Stalin's  direction  the  In- 
ternational Department  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  and  the  secret 
police  organized  a  series  of  new  inter- 
national fronts  to  take  the  place  of  old 
Comintern  agencies. 

The  replacement  for  MOPR/IRA 
was  and  is  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Democratic  Lawyers— lADL. 
The  National  Lawyers  Guild  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  founding  convention  of 
the  lADL  In  1946  and  remains  the 
largest  of  Its  U.S.  affiliates.  It  is  noted 
that  the  lADL.  with  headquarters  at 
Avenue  Jupiter  49.  1190  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, and  Its  permanent  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  Lennox  S. 
Hinds,  active  not  only  with  the  NLG 
but  also  a  leader  of  the  other  LADL 
U.S.  affiliate,  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Lawyers— NCBL.  took  out  an 
advertisement  in  the  program  of  the 
NLG's  New  York  chapter  at  Its  annual 
membership  dinner. 

The  honoree  at  that  dinner,  held  on 
Friday,  February  29.  1980.  at  the  Roo- 
sevelt Hotel  in  mid-Manhattan,  was 
John  J.  Abt.  a  founding  and  stUl  active 
NLG  member,  a  former  member  of  a 
Soviet  spy  ring  of  employees  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  the  1930*8 
and  early  1940's,  and  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party's  political  commit- 

4-AA 

John  Abt  joined  the  Legal  Division 
of  the  Agricxiltural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration—AAA— of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  1933.  Abt 
quickly  became  the  AAA  Chief  of  Liti- 
gation. He  then  transferred  to  the 
Works  Progress  Administration— 
WPA— where  he  became  its  Assistant 
General  Counsel. 

John  Abt  parlayed  his  executive 
branch  experience  Into  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  counsel  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette  committee  in  the  TJJS.  Senate. 
There  Abt  headed  Investigations  os- 
tensibly of  illegal  antiunion  activities 
by  employers,  but  which  were  actually 
designed  to  uncover  Informants  In 
Communist   Party   cells   engaged   in 
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penetrating  unions  and  in  labor  agita- 
tion. 

Then  Abt  went  back  to  the  executive 
branch,  this  time  as  a  Special  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Trial  Section  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  While 
one  might  have  thought  Abt  would 
have  been  most  useful  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Soviets  had  he  remained 
at  the  Justice  Department,  the  prior- 
ity at  that  period  was  penetration  of 
the  trade  unions.  And  so  in  the 
summer  of  1938,  Abt  left  Government 
service  to  serve  as  general  counsel  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  a 
socialist-led  union  which  the  Commu- 
nists were  trying  to  take  over. 

Both  Elizabeth  Bently  and  Whitaker 
Chambers  under  oath  Identified  John 
Abt  as  a  member  of  a  Soviet  espionage 
ring  of  lawyers  and  others  employed 
by  various  Government  agencies 
during  the  1930'a  That  ring  had  been 
founded  by  Harold  Ware  who  was  a 
son  of  Communist  Party  charter 
member  Mother  Bloor.  After  Ware's 
death  in  a  car  crash,  married  Ware's 
widow,  CPUSA  activist  Jessica  Smith, 
and  took  over  leadership  of  the  Ware 
spy  ting. 

During  the  1940'8.  John  Abt  became 
a  founding  delegate  and  adviser  to  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(WFTU).  a  Soviet-controlled  interna- 
tional Conununist  front.  1946;  led  a 
CIO  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
and  became  special  counsel  to  the 
Heiu7  Wallace  Progressive  Party  from 
1948  to  1954.  In  1950.  John  Abt 
became  general  counsel  to  the  Com- 
muiUst  Party.  U.S.A.  When  called  to 
testify  before  the  House  and  Senate 
and  asked  to  refute  the  espionage 
charges  made  on  oath  against  him, 
Abt  used  his  fifth  amendment  privi- 
lege to  avoid  self-incrimination. 

It  is  also  noted  that  when  the  KGB 
spy  known  as  Col.  Rudolph  Abel  was 
arrested  in  June  1957.  he  twice  asked 
to  be  represented  by  John  Abt.  Abt, 
aware  of  the  adverse  political  compli- 
cations for  the  Communist  Party  that 
would  arise  if  the  party's  own  counsel, 
himself  a  former  Soviet  spy,  were  to 
go  to  court  as  the  representative  of  a 
KGB  colonel,  declined  to  represent 
Abel. 

Curiously,  when  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
a  former  defector  from  the  U.S  Army 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  was  arrested  in 
Dallas  for  the  murder  of  President 
Kennedy,  he  too  asked  first  to  be  rep- 
resented by  John  Abt 

Both  the  National  Lawyers  Guild's 
national  office  and  New  York  chapter 
occupy  suites  in  a  decrepit  office  build- 
ing Just  off  Union  Square  In  New  Yorit 
City  at  853  Broadway.  The  bureaucrat- 
ic structure  of  the  New  York  NIX3 
chapter  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
the  national  office. 

The  NLO's  national  office  staff  at 
present  includes  Barbara  Wolvovitz. 
Sheryl  Karp.  Tom  Beming,  Kim  Mal- 
cheski,  and  Sofia  Sequenzia  The  NLG 
national  organization  currently  has  22 
major  committees,  projects,  caucuses. 
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gram  stating  it  "salutes  John  Abt  and 
the  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild."  The  ad  was 
signed  Craig  Kaplan,  president;  Terry 
Selzer.  vice  president;  James  Bailey, 
secretary;  Peter  Kirchheimer,  treasur 
er;  Donna  Lieberman,  executive  direc- 
tor; and  Roz  Diamqnd.  administrator. 
Kaplan.  Selzer.  and  Kirchheimer  are 
all  present  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  York  NLG  chap 
ter. 

The  NLG-foimded  National  Organi- 
zation of  Legal  Services  Workers 
(NOLSW)  and  the  Legal  Services  Staff 
association  (USSA)  took  a  joint  ad  to 
proclaim,  "We  are  proud  to  have  the 
guild  stand  by  our  side  as  we  fight  for 
justice  for  workers  and  clients." 

This  was  followed  by  an  advertise- 
ment headed  "The  Attorneys  and 
Legal  Workers  of  District  Council  37 
(APSCME).  APL-CIO  Salute  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild."  The  signers 
from  the  general  counsel's  office  were 
Carlin  Meyer.  Linda  Nelson,  and 
Karen  Smith. 

The  full  roster  of  signers  of  these 
and  other  advertisements  from  public- 
ly employed  lawyers,  legal  workers. 
and  law  students  will  follow  this 
report. 

Li  addition  to  its  emphasis  on  gain- 
ing control  of  the  publicly  funded 
legal  aid  and  legal  services  programs, 
the  New  York  National  Lawyers  Guild 
chapter  has  other  active  projects. 

The  Antirepression  Committee  has 
given  rise  to  a  New  York  area  mass  de- 
fense network  to  provide  a  coherent 
structure  serving  movement  activists. 
especially  those  organizing  demonstra- 
tions involving  premeditated  lawbreak- 
ing.  During  the  antl- Vietnam  agitation 
of  the   1960's  and   early   1970s,   the 
NLG  provided  not  only  observers  at 
demonstrations  to  offer  on  the  scene 
legal  advice  and  interfere  with  police 
crowd  control,  but  provided  followup 
mass  defenses  of  arrested  rioters.  Evi- 
dence from  NLG  internal  documents 
entered    into    the    hearing     records 
showed    that    the    National    Lawyers 
Guild  national  leadership  was  meeting 
with    Rennie    Davis,    Tom    Hayden. 
Abbie  Hoffman,  and  others  6  months 
in  advance  to  plan  mass  defense  for 
the  riots  they  were  organizing  to  dis- 
rupt the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion  in  Chicago   in   1968.   This   1980 
mass  defense  network  has  developed 
from  the  New  York  chapter's  aid  to 
the  antinuclear  and  disarmament  ac- 
tivists of  the  Mobilization  for  Survival 
at  the  Shoreham  and  Indian  Point 
powerplants  last  fall. 

Following  the  Department  of  Jus 
tice's  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  move  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  examine  the  status  of 
Iranian  students,  the  New  York  NLGs 
Immigration  Committee— and  similar 
groups  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities 
with  large  Iranian  student  popula- 
tions—moved to  intervene.  The  cry,  as 
always,  was  that  the  status  checks 
were  i>olitical  harassment. 

Support  of  the  Soviet-backed  nation 
al  liberation  movements—more  accu- 
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rately  characterized  a  Communist  ter- 
rorist groups— absorbs  a  significant 
amount  of  National  Lawyers  Guild 
tune  and  resources  at  both  the  nation 
al  and  chapter  level  In  the  words  of 
Hal  Mayerson.  past  president  of  the 
New  York  NLG  chapter  and  as  a  po- 
liticaUy  reliable  red  diaper  baby  en 
trusted  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
NLG's  Cuba  Subcommittee,  the  NLG 
is  providing  "a  massive  commitment  of 
time,  energy,  and  resources  to  the 
struggle  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
for  liberation  from  American  colonial- 
ism." 

This,  added  Mayerson.  is  in  addition 
to  the  NLG's  "support  of  the  struggles 
of  the  people  of  Cuba.  Vietnam.  Gua- 
temala, South  Africa,  and  Nicaragua," 

Having  been  active  in  organizing 
"Abortion  Rights  Action  Week"  last 
fall,  the  New  York  National  Lawyers 
Guild  is  preparing  an  amicus  brief  in 
support  of  the  Brooklyn  Federal  dis- 
trict court  decision  in  McRae  against 
Harris.  In  that  gravely  mistaken  deci- 
sion, a  Federal  judge  ruled  that  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  right  to  specify 
what  operations  and  medical  proce- 
dures the  taxpayers  money  could  be 
used  for.  The  result  of  the  decision 
was  to  overturn  the  Hyde  amendment 
barring  Federal  funding  of  abortions. 

Finally,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Communications  Workers  Union, 
members  of  the  workers  rights  project 
which  works  principally  with  militant 
rank  and  file  union  groups  has  pre- 
pared a  brief  for  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  (FCC)  in  sup- 
port of  "communications  workers 
rights  to  privacy." 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  NLG's 
dinner  in  honor  of  John  Abt  were  New 
York   chapter  officers  Judith   Levin, 
Steve     Paganuzzl,     Jr..     and     Rick 
Wagner;  Joseph  Forer,  cocounsel  for 
the  Communist  Party;  and  Boston  Mu- 
nicipal Court  Judge  Margaret  Bum- 
ham.  Judge  Margaret  Bumham  is  the 
stepdaughter  of  Communist  Party  po- 
litical    committee     activist     Hyman 
Lumer.   Her  mother.  Dorothy   Burn- 
ham,  and  father,  Louis  Bumham,  were 
leaders  in  the  1940's  and  1950's  of  the 
Communist  Party's  chief  front  for  re 
cruiting     and     exploiting     minority 
groups,    the    Civil    Rights    Congress. 
Judge  Bumham,  a  childhood  friend  of 
CPUSA  Central   Committee  member 
Angela    Davis,    is    active    in    many 
CPUSA  fronts  and  causes.  She  was  a 
sponsor  In  1976  of  the  antlblcentennial 
demonstrations  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
CPUSA's    National    AUiance    Against 
Racist      and      Political      Repression 
(NAARPR). 

Among  Judge  Bumham's  many 
NAARPR  activities  as  a  vice  chairper- 
son of  NAARPR  was  leading  a  rally  at 
the  White  House  in  March  1978  at 
which  the  judge  read  a  message  from 
an  American  political  prisoner,  George 
Merritt.  serving  a  life  sentence  in  New 
Jersey's  prisons  for  stomping  a  police 
officer  to  death  in  a  riot. 

Attached  as  appendix  I  are  several 
of  the  advertisements  taken  by  legal 
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services  and  public  defender  groups  in 
the  NLG's  program  honoring  CPUSA 
leader  John  Abt,  and  a  listing  of  the 
NLG  New  York  chapter  as  appendix 

n: 

APPENDIX  U 

The  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Attorneys  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  an  Affiliate  of  Dis- 
trict 65,  U.A.W.— Salutes  John  Abt  and 
Uie  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Lawyers  OuUd 

Craig  Kaplan,  President;  Terry  Selzer, 
Vice-President;  James  Bailey,  Secretary; 
Peter  Kirchheimer,  Treasurer.  Donna  Lie- 
berman, Executive  Director,  and  Roz  Dia- 
mond, Administrator. 

APPENDIX  IB 

The  Attorneys  and  Legal  Workers  of  Dis- 
trict CouncU  37  (APSCME),  APL-CIO 
Salute  the  National  Lawyers  Guild- 
Legal  services  (MELS):  Norberto  Jose  Ace- 
vedo,  Rachel  A.  Adams,  Jeffrey  Brecker, 
Williun  Dalsimer,  Sara  Effron,  Michael 
Pahey.  Helalne  Funk,  Sherry  A  Glazer, 
Carol  Orumbach,  Donald  Hall,  Miriam 
Karp,  Charlotte  Levine.  Joan  Lobis.  Karen 
Matsumoto,  Sheila  McC;ue,  Sheila  Menashe, 
Elissa  Oberman.  John  Renda.  Steven 
Rinsler,  Martha  Roberge,  Rose-Ellen 
Schwartz.  Ftanklin  Siegel.  Zollo  Torres. 
Deborah  Weimer,  Prances  Weinstock,  and 
Maria  Zavala. 

General  counsel's  office:  Carlin  Meyer, 
Linda  Nelson,  and  Karen  Smith. 

Prisoners'  Legal  Services  of  New  York 
"Prisons  are  built  with  stones  of  law"— 
William  Blake. 

For  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  in  its  43rd 
year:  Peter  Avenia,  Marilyn  Berson.  Ruth 
Cassell,  Maria  Colavlto,  Nancy  Eif fert,  Jane 
Freidson,  Mark  Gombiner,  Robert  Gom- 
biner,  Susan  Herman,  Adrian  Johnson, 
Dennis  Kaufman,  Laura  Limuli,  John  Lip- 
sitz,  Alice  Mann,  Lewis  Oliver,  Nancy  Os- 
borne, Ralph  Pocboda,  Amanda  Potterfield, 
Robert  Selcov,  Tom  Terrizzi,  Lanny  Wal- 
ters, Michael  Wiseman.  Robert  Zeglovitch. 
and  Linda  Zemick. 

APPENDIX  ic 

The  Attorneys  and  Legal  Workers  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society 

We  salute  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  for 
its  continuing  legal  and  political  struggle 
against  repression  and  injustice. 
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Manhattan:  Murray  Bernstein,  Steve 
Bernstein.  Brian  Buchbinder,  Juan  Campos, 
Dawn  Cardi.  Richard  Chamey,  Regina 
Darby,  Roz  Diamond.  Casey  Donovan, 
Nancy  Ennis.  Lloyd  Epstein.  L^rry  Pagen- 
son,  Karen  Faraguna,  Allen  Farbman, 
Harvey  Pishbein.  Marlene  A.  Gold.  Carol 
(Goldstein.  June  Jacobson.  Sarah  Taft 
Jones,  Criiig  Kaplan.  Richard  Klein,  Donna 
Lieberman,  Michele  Maxian,  Ira  Micken- 
berg.  David  MiUer,  Ann  Mudge,  David  J. 
Patterson,  Gene  Pudberry,  Ronald  Ramirez, 
Ramon  J.  Rodriguez,  Jim  Roth,  Nina  Rum- 
bold,  Sam  Schmidt,  Paul  Scotto,  Jeremy 
Schneider,  Richard  Shutran.  Steve  Silber- 
blatt,  Kevin  Smyleir.  John  E.  H.  Stackhouse, 
William  J.  Stampur.  Donald  Vogelman. 
Jerry  Wacks,  Thomas  D.  White,  and  Jolin 
Zimsky. 

Bronx:  Neal  C.  Allen,  Glenn  L.  Alveranga, 
Ira  Brown,  Douglas  L.  Colbert.  Alan  Fried- 
man, Robert  Gartner.  Frank  Handelman, 
Charles  Hite,  Marianne  Hogan,  Betty  Jane 
Jacobs,  Seymour  James,  Roscanne  Kaplan, 
Alicia  Kaplow,  Peter  Kirchheimer,  Dori 
Lewis,  Marianita  Lopez,  Jim  Martorano, 
Paul  McAllister,  Tom  Nooter.  Roger  Olson, 
Darrel  Paster,  David  Rabin,  Mark  D.  Ro- 
senzv^eig,  Alice  Schlesinger,  Wesly  Serra. 
Valerie  Szymanski,  David  Valdez,  Lawrence 
Voss,  and  Mark  Weissberg. 

Brooklyn:  Faith  Colangelo,  Claudia  David- 
son, Andrew  Eibel.  Lou  Freeman,  Lee  Gins- 
burg,  Caroline  Kearney,  Susan  Ramos, 
Sandy  Russo.  Terry  Selzer,  and  John  Wein- 
rich. 

APPENDIX  ID 

To  the  Guild— for  tireless  work  In  de- 
fending and  extending  civil  litierties. 

Attorneys,  legal  workers  and  law  students  of 
the  Oiminal  Appeals  Bureau.  Juvenile 
Appeals  Bureau,  Parole  Revocation  De- 
fense Unit,  Prisoners'  Rights  Project  and 
the  C:ivil  Division  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 

John  Boston.  Roger  Brazill.  Tom  Busch. 
Howard  Comet,  Clauida  Conway,  Bob  Dean. 
Gary  Divis,  Abby  Everett,  Hillary  Exter, 
Lynn  Pahey,  Carol  Gerstl,  Joe  Goffman, 
Richard  Grady,  Richard  Greenberg,  Lissa 
Griffin.  Miriam  Hibel,  Donald  HUlman, 
Nancy  Hobbs,  Charlene  Hyler,  Steve  Jaeger. 
Randy  Kahn.  Ted  Katz,  Bemle  Kobroff, 
Wendy  Sue  Lauring.  Nancy  Lee,  Jody 
Leight,  Jane  Levine,  John  Lewis,  Sally  Men- 
dola,  David  H.  Mitchell,  Michael  Mushlin, 
Helen  Neubome,  Brent  Olsson,  Judy  Preble. 
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Gloria  Quinones,  Richard  Rivera.  Amy 
Rotbstein.  BetU  J.  Sachs.  Steve  Sandler, 
Marilyn  Shafer,  Adrian  Spratt.  Barry  Sten- 
dig,  Marsha  Tanenberg.  Judy  Tumock. 
John  VanDer  Tuln,  Phil  Weinstein.  Hillard 
Wiese,  Henry  Winestine.  and  Mel  Zahler. 

APPENDIX  u 

National  Lawyers  Guild,   New  York  City 
Chapter— Board  of  Directors.  1979-1980 
President:  Judith  Levin. 
Vice-Presidents:    Gordon    Johnson,    and 

William  Mogulescu. 

Treasurers:  Steve  Paganuzzi.  and  Larry 
Vogelman. 

Board  of  Directors:  John  Abt,  George 
Albro,  Daniel  Alterman.  Mark  Amsterdam. 
Carol  Arljer,  Loren  Baily.  Steve  Bernstein. 
Robert  Boehm.  Bonnie  Brower,  Mary  Ellen 
Bums,  Harold  Cammer,  Maggie  Crammer, 
Georgina  Cestero,  SbeUey  Chemln.  Julius 
Cohen,  Rhonda  Copelon.  Steve  Dobkin, 
Gene  Eisner,  Vickl  Erenstein.  Stanley 
Faulkner,  Liz  Fink.  Bernard  Pischman. 
James  Fishman.  David  Preedman.  Jane 
Freidson,  Jackie  Freidrich,  Debbie  Gins- 
burg,  Amy  Gladstein,  Nancy  Goldhill,  Ira 
Gollobin,  Danny  Guenzburger.  Paul  Guliel- 
metti,  Don  Hail,  Frank  Handelman.  Sam 
Himmelstein,  Richard  Hollander,  Craig 
Kaplan.  Alicia  Kaplow,  Mary  Kaufman, 
Arthur  Kinoy,  Peter  Kirchheimer,  Stevye 
Knowles,  Sharon  Krebs,  Michael  Krinsky. 
Judy  Lee,  Bob  Lefcourt,  Andi  Levine.  Betty 
Levinson,  Richard  Levy,  Bob  Lewis,  Joan 
Lobis,  George  Locker,  Jose  Lugo,  Bob  Mark- 
field.  Marilyne  Mason,  Hal  Mayerson.  Terry 
Meginniss,  Susan  Meltzer,  Carlin  Meyer. 
Dan  Meyers,  Sam  Neuburger.  Roger  Olson. 
Amie  Pedowitz,  Mike  Perlin.  iniyn  Po- 
lansky.  Martin  Popper,  Leon  Quat,  Victor 
Rabinowitz,  Debbie  Rand,  Jim  Reif,  Laurie 
Roberts.  Alan  Rosenberg,  Joshua  Roth. 
Mike  Russek,  Wayne  Saitta,  Bob  Salzman. 
Steve  Savner,  Andy  Scherer,  Eric  Schmidt, 
Liz  Schneider,  Arthur  Schwartz,  David 
Scribner,  Terry  Selzer,  (Darole  Shapiro, 
Ralph  Shapiro,  Dorothy  Shtob,  Franklin 
Siegel,  Loren  Siegel.  Martin  SUberman, 
Arthur  Soong,  Lewis  Steel,  Paul  Stein, 
Rhoda  Stockton.  .  Bdartin  Stolar.  Sue 
Susman,  Valerie  Szymanski,  Jerry  Tauber, 
Leonard  Wacker.  Rick  Wagner,  Jack  Water- 
man. Denise  Waxman,  Debbie  Weimer, 
Moses  Weinman.  Fran  Weinstock,  Allan 
Wemick,  Elliott  Wilk.  Barbara  Wolvovitz. 
and  John  Zirlnsky. 

Staff:  Virginia  Barta,  Richard  Hollander. 
Dorothy  Shtob,  and  Carol  Whyte.* 
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met  at  1  pjn.,  on  the  ex- 
recess,  and  was  called  to 

David  L.  Boren,  a  Senator 
of  Oklahoma. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1980) 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  recognized. 


our  Father,  as  we  open 
decision,  we  also  open  our 
rhee  knowing  that  under 
ip  all  things  are  possible, 
the  work  of  this  body  as  a 
each  legislator  individ- 
might  truly  apprehend 
servants  of  God  and  their 
of  man.  We  thank 
bounty  of  Thy  providence, 
goods  beyond  our  compre- 
minds  to  think  and  hearts 
Ne  confess  our  shortsight- 
sl  lortcomings  realizing  that 
peijfect  but  we  can  be  positive, 
so  often  we  are  our  own 
and  that  we  cannot  have 
anywhere  in  the  world 
peace  in  their  hearts  and 
to  remember  that  "the 
and  that  our  job  as  trust- 
daily  account  of  our  stew- 
Dl^e  Helper,  help  los  to  rise 
confines  of  our  indl- 
cor^cems  to  the  broader  con- 
.  And  help  us  to  know 
'[Tiou  art  our  Father  that 
man  our  brother  and  with 
understanding  assist  us,  O 
"  2  ;t,  in  building  a  new  order 
1  lope.  and  love  abound — 
for  character  rather 
where  the  Prince  of  Peace 
seat  at  the  conference 
many  other  blessings, 
of  the  King  of  Kings, 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
today  there  are  going  to  be  several  en- 
comiums for  our  very  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  Milton  Young.  Be- 
fore we  do  that,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  has  asked 
me  to  yield  him  just  a  Uttle  time  so  that 
he  might  comment  regarding  the  Rev- 
erend Benjamin. 


0  IT 


OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
PRO  TEMPORE 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 

a  communication  to  the 

President  pro  tempore 


The  PRESIE  [NG 
will  please  rea< 
Senate  from  tie 
(Mr.  MAcmrsos ) 

The  legislatt  re  clerk  read  the  follow 
Ing  letter 

U.S.    SSNATZ. 

Pb  esident  pbo  tempore, 
Washin^on,  D.C.,  March  12,  1980. 


pro  rlslona 


of  rule  I,  section  3. 

Rules    of    the    Senate,    I 

the    Honorable    David    L. 

from  the  State  of  C»ia- 

the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

O.  Macnoson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

thereupon  assumed  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


>X  ARREN 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  T.  GARROTT 
BENJAMIN,  JR. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  Rev.  T.  Garrott 
Benjamin.  Jr.,  who  gave  the  very 
thoughtful  invocation,  indeed  is  one 
of  our  outstanding  ministers  in 
Indianapolis. 

He  happens  to  be  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  have  known  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Pew  people  I  have  ever  known  have 
practiced  what  they  preached  quite  like 
Reverend  Benjamin.  He  indeed  believes 
that  good  words  need  to  be  implemented 
and  not  just  talked  about  and  hoped  for. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Benjamin  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  background  of  this  out- 
standing servant  of  (jod. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Kbv.  Db.  t.  Oabrott  Benjamin,  Jr. 

Dr.  T.  Oarrott  Benjamin,  Jr.  Is  Senior  Pas- 
tor of  the  2,000  member  Second  Christian 
Church  m  Indianapolis,  Indiana  and  Is 
Presldent-Elect  of  the  National  Convocation 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Dr.  Benjamin 
was  raised  In  Cleveland,  attended  niton 
Preparatory  School  (New  Hampshire)  and 
graduated  from  St.  Louis  University  with  a 
B  S.  in  Sociology.  He  received  a  Master  of 


Divinity  degree  from  Christian  Theological 
Seminary  in  Indianapolis  and  was  ordained 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio  in  1968.  He  received  an 
earned  Doctorate  of  Ministry  degree  from 
Christian  Theological  Seminary  in  1975. 

Dr.  Benjamin  has  been  involved  In  civil 
rights  activities  for  many  years.  He  founded 
the  Movement  Against  Racism  for  Change, 
Inc.,  a  national  anti-racism  consultory  team! 
m  1974;  he  Is  the  host  and  moderator  of 
"Uvlng  for  the  City",  a  weekly  television 
series  on  the  NBC  affiliate  In  Indianapolis- 
he  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Greater  Indian- 
apolis Progress  Committee  and  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Operation  P.U.S.H. — Indian- 
apolis affiliate.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  Washington,  D.C. 

Since  Dr.  Benjamin  accepted  the  call  to 
Second  Christian  Church  In  1969,  the  con- 
gregation   has    grown    astronomically    from 
400  to  over  2,250  active  members  which  is 
more   than   four   times   Its  previous   active 
membership.    In   the   church   year    1976-77 
Second  Christian  and  Dr.  Benjamin  received 
and  welcomed  an  all  time  high  of  406  new 
members    Into    the    fold    (more    than    half 
were  baptisms) .  In  1978,  the  church  received 
334    new   members    into    the    fold.    Second 
Christian  Church  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  and  fastest  growing  churches. 
It  Is  the  fastest  growing  church  In  the  Dis- 
ciples movement.  Also,  in  this  short  period  of 
time  the  income  of  the  church,  under  his 
leadership,  has  more  than  quadrupled    The 
church  employs  eight  fulltlme  staff  mem- 
bers,  which   Includes   two   fuUtlme  trained 
ministers  and  a  fulltlme  business  manager. 
Under   Dr.   Benjamin's   leadership  during 
the  sU  week  period  from  the  middle  of  May 
through  June  1978,  the  congregation  raised 
«60,000.00  over  and  above  their  budget  in  a 
single  cash  offering  to  make  the  down  pay- 
ment on  the  purchase  of  45  acres  of  land 
to  build  their  multi-million  dollar  religious 
campus.  Groundbreaking  for  the  project  Is 
1980. 

Dr.  Benjamin  is  an  often  sought  after 
speaker,  lecturer  and  preacher.  He  Is  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  rustic  college  classroom  or 
chapel  as  he  Is  with  the  inner  city  pulpit. 

Dr.  BenJanUn  Is  married  to  the  former 
Beverly  Jean  Harris  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and 
Is  the  father  of  three  sons. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  yielding. 


THE  PRESS  IGNORES  TIMELY  AD- 
VICE OF  PAST  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVIS- 
ERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  all  Sena- 
tors the  fact  that  Monday  we  had  before 
our  Senate  Banking  Committee  the  six 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  every  Chairman 
since  1961.  They  included  Heller,  Ackley, 
Okum,  Stein,  McCracken,  and  Green- 
span—three    Republicans    and    three 
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This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 


Democrats — ^representing  virtually  every 
kind  of  econranic  view. 

Mr.  President,  here  was  the  cream  of 
top  Federal  policymaking  interna- 
tional experience  and  they  imanimous- 
ly  agreed:  They  agreed  we  should  not 
have  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls. 
They  unanimously  agreed  that  spending 
must  be  reduced.  These  include  Demo- 
crats, including  such  a  leading  liberal 
Democrat  as  Walter  Heller. 

They  all  agreed  Federal  spending  must 
not  only  be  reduced  just  one  time  but 
that  it  must  be  limited  in  its  tendency 
to  expand  in  the  future. 

They  all  agreed  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve must  pursue  a  policy  of  reducing 
the  growth  of  money  and  credit. 

They  all  agreed  that  some  method 
must  be  foimd  to  cut  through  the  wage- 
price  spiral  and  the  tax  based  income 
policy  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

They  all  agreed  that  we  need  to  build 
into  the  economy  incentives  for  capital 
formation  and  increases  in  productivity 
growth. 

On  some  other  critical  points  they 
did  not  unanimously  agree,  but  there 
was  a  preponderance  of  view  that  we 
should  balance  the  budget  now  for  1981, 
and  an  agreement  that  any  tax  cut  we 
make  should  be  accompUshed  by  reduc- 
ing spending  to  justify  it  and  not  in- 
creasing the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  comment  today  on 
this  because  there  was  not  a  single  story 
that  I  could  find  in  any  Washington 
paper  or  New  York  paper.  The  New  York 
Times  had  a  picture.  No  story,  a  picture. 
You  would  think  these  were  bathing 
beauties. 

And  this  hearing  was  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  our  economic 
poUcy  for  the  last  20  years. 

There  wa^  a  remarkable  agreement 
on  the  kind  of  anti-inflationary  policies 
we  should  follow. 

There  was  not  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times,  there  was  not  a  story  in  the 
Washington  Post,  and  there  was  not  a 
story  in  the  Washington  Star.  The  TV 
networks  missed  it  entirely.  They  ne- 
glected what  to  me  was  a  big  economic 
story,  one  that  could  not  be  more  timely 
or  important. 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  AN  AN- 
CIENT AND  MODERN  VIEW  OF 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
1967  I  have  continuously  urged  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 
Students  of  history  may  recall  that  a 
rhetorical  precedent  for  this  kind  of 
speech  was  made  more  than  2,000  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  Cato  the  Elder,  a 
Roman  official,  traditionally  ended  his 
speeches  with  this  message  to  his  col- 
leagues: "Carthago  delendum  est." 
Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  That  call 
to  genocide  has  reverberated  down 
through  the  ages,  as  a  terrifying  call  for 
human  destruction. 


Mr.  President,  what  I  call  for,  and 
have  been  calling  for  for  11  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  every  day,  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  What  we  need  is  not  a  geno- 
cide; what  we  need  is  an  antigenocide 
treaty.  Virtually  every  major  nation  in 
the  world  has  already  ratified  this  treaty. 
We  stand  out  alone  as  not  having  done 
it.  Every  President  since  President  Tru- 
man has  called  upon  us  to  ratify  the 
treaty. 

Now  Cato  was  called  the  father  of 
Latin  prose,  and  I  share  his  interest  in 
simple  rhetoric.  I  admire  his  honesty  In 
high  office  and  appreciate  his  concern 
about  government  waste  and  other  dis- 
turbing trends  within  his  republic. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  one  striking 
difference  in  our  views:  that  is  on  the 
issue  of  genocide. 

By  the  time  Cato  reached  high  office, 
Rome  had  already  defeated  Carthage  in 
two  wars.  Both  wars  led  to  what  we  now 
call  a  'Carthaginian  peace":  a  treaty  so 
severe  that  it  means  the  virtual  destruc- 
tion of  the  defeated  party.  For  example, 
Rome  seized  much  of  the  lands  of  Car- 
thage, demanded  high  indemnities,  and 
sought  to  cripple  the  economy  of  Car- 
thage and  limit  its  military  power. 

Unfortunately,  irrational  fear  often 
increases  among  hostile  nations  and 
peoples.  This  was  the  case  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  Cato  fanned  the  fires 
of  hatred.  The  thought  of  genocide  had 
started  to  poison  the  minds  of  even  the 
most  virtuous  Roman  leaders,  just  as  it 
often  enters  the  mind  of  modem  man. 
"Carthage  must  be  destroyed.''  Car- 
thago delendum  est  rings  down  through 
2,000  years.  This  was  the  ugly  meaning 
of  Cato's  repeated  message.  And  his  goal 
was  met,  soon  after  his  death.  In  149 
B.C.,  Roman  troops  led  by  Scipio  the 
Younger  surrounded  Carthage  and  de- 
feated its  army. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  continue 
to  believe  that  the  instances  of  genocide 
are  so  recent,  so  few,  and  so  minor  that 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  is 
unimportant.  However,  the  scale  of  the 
Carthaginian  destruction  more  than 
2,000  years  ago  should  convince  us  dif- 
ferently. 

At  first,  the  Roman  victors  forced 
about  50,000  civilians  to  live  10  miles 
outside  the  walls  of  Carthage.  When  the 
Carthaginians  rebelled,  they  were  either 
slaughtered  or  enslaved.  The  Romans 
razed  buildings  within  Carthage,  and 
the  fires  lasted  for  10  days.  The  Romans 
actually  sowed  salt  into  the  ground  to 
symbolize  the  defeat  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  prevent  the  growth  of  life  giv- 
ing crops. 

That  ugly  Carthago  delendum  est 
should  make  all  of  us  ponder  the  future. 
How  should  our  views  of  genocide  differ 
from  those  of  Cato?  How  can  we  help  to 
reverse  tides  of  irrational  fear  that  have 
resulted  in  the  destruction  not  just  of 
Carthage  but  also  of  many  other  cities, 
peoples,  and  civilizations?  While  Cato 
stirred  passions  of  hatred  and  sought 
the  death  of  his  enemies,  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  place  greater  emphasis  am  the 
sanctity  of  life  and  principles  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  and  love.  I  seek  the 
conditions  and  blessing  of  peace,  not  the 
extermination  of  a  people.  Instead  of 
calling  for  the  destruction  of  an  entire 
empire  and  civilization,  I  plead  for  a 
treaty  that  would  oppose  such  a  crime 
and  broaden  its  meaning.  The  Genocide 
Treaty  would  oppose  an  intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  in  part,  not  just  a  na- 
tional group  but  also  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  groups.  While  a  Carthaginian 
treaty  allows  one  nation  to  impose  harsh, 
cruel  terms  upon  another  and  to  de- 
grade the  value  of  some  human  lives,  the 
genocide  treaty  obUgates  nations  to 
cherish  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  all 
humans. 

Whereas  the  Romans  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  homes  and  buildings  of  the 
Carthaginians,  our  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  will  help  other  na- 
tions to  create,  along  the  path  of  history, 
a  symbolic  temple  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  mankind.  Rather  than  cast 
down  salt  and  make  ground  barren,  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  sow  seeds  of  hope  and 
nurture  the  robust  flower  of  human  life. 

In  the  2,000  years  since  the  voice  of 
Cato  crushed  the  life  of  Carthage,  in- 
stances of  human  cruelty  and  genocide 
have  multiplied.  The  scale  of  destruc- 
tion has  increased.  To  help  reverse  this 
development,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  rati- 
fy the  Genocide  Treaty. 


THE  NEED  FOR  BALANCE  DI  ECO- 
NOMIC THINKING  AND  THE  AD- 
VENT OF  SUPPLY  SIDE  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  publication  of  the  "General  Theory  of 
Employment,  Interest  and  Money,"  by 
J.  M.  Keynes  in  the  1930's,  economists 
and  economic  policymakers  have  been 
influenced  strongly  by  what  is  now  called 
"demand-side"  economics.  During  the 
Great  Depression  and  in  periods  of  slack 
demand  and  recession  in  the  postwar 
world,  increasing  demand  through  both 
private  and  public  activities  made  sense. 

But  in  periods  of  massive,  unprece- 
dented, peacetime  inflation,  it  makes  a 
lot  less  sense,  except  to  the  degree  that 
wfc  should  cut  expenditures,  bsdance  the 
budget  and  provide  a  surplus  in  order  to 
lessen  demand  and  the  pressure  demand 
places  on  prices. 

What  does  make  sense  now  is  to  pro- 
mote savings  and  investment,  to  increase 
productivity,  and  to  end  artificial  props, 
subsidies,  and  regulations  which  impede 
efficiency.  While  marginal  public  proj- 
ects designed  to  put  men  and  women  to 
work  can  sometimes  be  justified  in  times 
of  recession  and  depression,  marginal 
or  cost-ineffective  programs,  cannot  be 
justified  with  infiation  at  18  percent. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  a  shift  in 
emphasis  to  meet  both  the  times  and 
the  specific  problems  we  face.  This  is 
hard  to  do.  It  is  especially  difficult  to 
get  people  who  have  been  thinking  In  one 
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fomia  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  but  a  widening 
group  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
Is  also  urging  tax  cuts,  subsidies  to  invest- 
ment and  research,  regulatory  reform  and 
other  measures  to  increase  supply  by  raising 
incentives  and  increasing  the  productive  ef- 
forts of  business  and  workers. 

Although  its  champions  present  supply- 
side  economics  as  a  hot  new  idea,  It  is  an- 
cient. The  Physiocrats,  a  group  of  early  18th- 
century  French  and  Italian  economic  think- 
ers, put  their  stress  on  devising  tax  struc- 
tures that  would  unfetter  business  enter- 
prise and  liberate  labor  to  greater  productive 
efforts. 

Later  in  the  18th  century,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics was  pushed  to  an  extreme  by  Jean- 
Baptiste  Say,  whose  main  theorem  was,  "Sup- 
pW  creates  its  own  demand."  By  this  Say 
nfeant  that  a  general  glut  in  production  or  a 
depression  was  Impossible  because  in  pro- 
ducing goods  employers  had  to  pay  out 
enough  money  for  labor,  materials,  fuel,  etc  , 
to  buy  back  those  goods.  The  employers- 
profits  would  also  be  drawn  into  new  spend- 
ing for  capital  goods  by  the  chance  to  earn 
interest  or  additional  profits.  Unfortunately, 
however.  Say's  beautiful  theory  was  killed  by 
the  ugly  fact  of  gluts  and  depressions.  The 
smooth  adjustment  process  he  assumed  did 
not  work  automatically,  even  before  the  state 
became  a  big  intervenor  in  the  market. 

Modem  supply-siders  ^pear  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Say.  They  appear  to  believe 
that  if  one  provides  the  right  incentives  and 
stimulates  supply  enough,  this  will  solve  vir- 
tually all  problems,  including  Inflation.  Total 
supply  will  keep  pace  with  total  demand. 

However,  in  the  short  nm,  it  may  be  Im- 
possible to  expand  supply  fast  enough  to 
catch  up  with  excess  demand,  especially  if 
the  economy's  resources  are  almost  fully  em- 
ployed. But,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  Increases  in  real  Income  can  come 
only  from  drawing  more  factors  into  produc- 
tion, greater  productive  efforts,  and  the 
growth  of  technological  knowledge  and  skills, 
not  from  simply  increasing  demand. 

Both  demand-side  and  supply-side  eco- 
nomics are  inadequate,  but  both  have  their 
contributions  to  make.  On  the  supply  side, 
econonUc  policy  needs  to  worry  about  the  im- 
provement of  the  labor  force,  the  growth  of 
new  knowledge  through  research  and  devel- 
opment, raising  the  rate  of  saving  and  In- 
vestment, spurs  to  technological  change  and 
innovation,  and.  conversely,  about  the  in- 
terference of  excessive  government  regula- 
tions or  taxation  on  production. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  policy  can 
neglect  demand-side  matters,  such  as  fiscal 
and  monetary  measures.  These  have  been 
subject  to  short-run  political  manipulation, 
with  grave  inflationary  consequences. 

This  election  campaign  may  or  may  not 
produce  a  great  debate  on  economic  policy; 
in  an  age  of  television  and  eo-second  spot 
commercials,  the  odds  are  against  it.  Never- 
theless, a  major  change  Is  on  the  way  in  eco- 
nomic theory  and  policy:  that  change  will  In- 
volve a  deeper  integration  of  supply-side  and 
demand-side  economics,  and  an  integration 
of  thinking  about  both  the  long  and  short 
run. 

The  change  Is  long  overdue.  For  this  coun- 
try has  been  losing  ground  to  powerful  in- 
dustrial competitors  such  as  Japan  and  West 
Germany  as  a  result  of  its  failure  to  save, 
invest  and  innovate  as  well  as  its  faUure  to 
keep  effective  control  of  Inflation,  Just  by 
trying  to  manage  total  demand  in  a  power- 
dominated  economy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  yield  to  Senator  Talmadge  at  this 
time.  I  have  a  15-minute  order.  How 
much  time  have  I  remaining  under  the 
leader's  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Four  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
transfer  my  order  to  the  control  of  Mr. 
Talmadge,  and  that  I  may  then  give  my 
4  minutes  under  the  leader's  time  to  Mr. 

BURDICK. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


S.   2409— NATIONAL   ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  near 
chaos.  Inflation  and  interest  rates  are 
out  of  control  and  sky  high.  Productivity 
is  rockbottom. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  national 
economic  emergency.  We  are  approach- 
ing extremis,  if  indeed  we  are  not  al- 
ready there. 

The  American  people,  their  poUtlcal, 
social,  and  economic  well-being,  are 
threatened  as  never  before.  The  security 
of  our  Nation  hangs  in  the  balance. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress— the  ad- 
ministration—and the  American  people 
to  deal  with  this  emergency.  We  must 
act,  at  any  cost,  to  turn  away  this  threat 
to  our  Nation. 

We  must  act  decisively— boldly— and 
immediately. 

Inflation  is  like  a  runaway  monster 
over  which  we  seem  to  have  no  control. 
Unless  we  want  to  see  the  U.S.  economy 
go  under,  we  must  take  control. 

We  have  the  means  to  do  so.  We  have 
the  resources  to  do  so.  What  we  lack  is  a 
national  will. 

We  must  build  that  national  will.  We 
must  all— every  segment  of  our  society- 
be  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  that 
may  be  required  to  attack  and  turn  back 
inflation— before  it  is  too  late. 

We  are  faced  with  an  economic  crisis 
as  dangerous  to  national  security  as  any 
war.  The  danger  signs  are  up.  They  be- 
come more  ominous  every  day: 

An  18  percent  inflation. 

A  national  debt  of  more  than  $900 
billion— soon  to  be  an  incomprehensible 
$1  triUion— interest  on  that  debt  $79 
billion  a  year. 

An  18  percent  prime  Interest  rate,  and 
still  rising. 

Minus-zero  productivity. 

Individual  savings  down  to  3  percent, 
the  lowest  in  30  years. 

Small  independent  businesses  lack 
sufQclent  working  capital. 
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Consumer  debt— more  than  $300  bil- 
lion—more  than  double  10  years  ago. 

A  trade  deficit  last  year  of  more  than 
$24  billion— $3  6  billion  in  January. 

$80  billion  a  year  for  imported  energy, 
driving  up  inflation  by  several  points 
every  year. 

Unemployment— 6.2  percent  in  Janu- 

Home  mortgage  interest  rates— 15  per- 
cent on  the  national  average. 

The  housing  industry— new  starts 
down  20  percent  over  the  past  2  years  in 
Georgia  and  nationwide. 

Workers  in  Georgia  and  the  rest  ot 
America  are  being  laid  off. 

Two  of  the  United  States'  biggest  and 
most  important  industries— automobiles 
and  steel— in  deep  trouble — out-pro- 
duced and  out-sold  by  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

Our  dollar  is  weak  abroad. 

Farm  production  costs  are  skyrocket- 
ing. As  a  result,  net  farm  income  could 
possibly  be  off  as  much  as  25  percent. 

The  United  States,  once  the  bastion  of 
economic  strength  and  the  envy  of  the 
world,  is  now  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Other  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike,  look 
on  in  utter  shock  and  disbelief  to  see  if 
we  have  the  resolve  and  the  courage  to 
beat  inflation. 

We  can  if  we  will.  The  question  that 
confronts  us  at  this  time  is,  Do  we  have 
that  will? 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  we  must. 
It  is  a  matter  of  national  survival. 

BALANCE   THE   BUDGET 

We  must  bind  inflation  in  the  chains 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  We  must  take  the 
chains  off  business  and  industry  and  help 
them  get  to  work  rebuilding  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

The  nmaway  inflation  that  we  now 
face  stems  from  problems  that  have 
been  growing  and  getting  worse  for  the 
past  two  decades — problems  that  for  the 
most  part  were  created  by  Government. 
Conceived  by  do-gooders  and  big 
spenders — well-intentioned  perhaps  but 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  sound 
government,  these  problems  were  born 
at  the  government  level. 

They  must  be  attacked  at  the  govern- 
ment level.  The  problem  and  their  reso- 
lutions can  be  clearly  defined  and  pin- 
pointed. 
First.  We  must  balance  the  budget. 
Second.  We  must  wipe  off  the  books 
excessive  and  needless  Federal  regula- 
tions that  cost  the  economy  $100  to  $150 
billion  a  year  and  hold  American  pro- 
ductivity captive. 

Third.  We  must  launch  without  fur- 
ther delay  a  crash  program  to  develop 
short  and  long  range  alternative  sources 
of  energy. 

Fourth.  We  must  in  every  way  possible 
promote  capital  formation  for  industrial 
expansion  and  increased  productivity 
and  more  jobs. 

Fifth.  We  must,  in  government  and  in 
the  home,  switch  from  spending  to 
saving. 

Runaway  Federal  spending  is  the  prin- 
cipal generator  of  infiation.  Efforts  so 


far  to  attack  inflation  have  been  colos- 
sal failures.  Voluntary  wage  and  price 
controls  have  failed.  Mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  have  never  worked  for 
long.  Tight  money  policies  have  failed. 

Attempts  by  Congress  to  police  its  own 
house  have  likewise  failed.  Since  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974,  we  have  amassed  deficits  total- 
ling some  $240  billion. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  balanced  the 
budget  only  once  in  the  past  20  years — 
only  five  times  in  the  past  30  years.  Fed- 
eral spending  has  leaped  from  $197  bil- 
lion in  1970  to  $616  billion  for  fiscal 
1931— the  national  debt  from  $382  billion 
in  1970  to  $939  billion. 

We  are  now  being  called  to  account. 
The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

Late  1979  saw  history  made.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  mandate  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  That  amendment  is  now  before 
the  full  committee.  A  vote  is  scheduled 
for  March  18. 

I  fully  support  that  measure.  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  In  fact,  it  is  patterned  after  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  that  I  have 
been  pushing  in  the  Senate  for  more  than 
a  decade.  I  am  encouraged  that  my  voice 
is  no  longer  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

I  hope  that  amendment  will  be  voted 
out  of  committee.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Knowing  as  I  do 
that  the  American  people  are  fed  up 
with  Federal  waste  and  extravagance.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  ready  to 
ratify  such  an  amendment. 

But  the  immediate  crisis  calls  for  im- 
mediate action. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  future  and  the 
economic  perils  of  today  make  it  impera- 
tive that  we  act  now. 


EMERGENCY    BUDGET    POWER 


The  linchpin  of  my  proposals  is  a  biU 
to  direct  and  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget— to  laimch  a  frontal  attack  on 
runaway  Federal  spending  that  can.  and 
I  believe  will,  succeed.  My  proposal  would 
narrow  the  issue  and  bring  it  into 
sharper  focus,  rather  than  futilely  try- 
ing to  hit  inflation  dead  center  with  a 
scatter  gun. 

I  propose  to  give  the  President  emer- 
gency power  for  an  18-month  period  to 
control  the  budget  and  deal  with  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis. 

My  bill,  which  I  introduce  today,  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  President  to 
rescind  or  withhold  any  funds  already 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1980  or  which 
will  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1981  in 
order  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

This  would  supersede  any  current  stat- 
utory restrictions  on  the  President's  au- 
thority to  withhold  appropriated  funds 
and  would.  In  effect,  give  him  power  to 
revoke  Congress  credit  card  in  the  criti- 
cal months  ahead. 

This  would  put  in  the  Presidents 
hands  a  powerful  and  effective  weapon 
in  the  war  against  infiation.  Further,  it 
would  prevent  the  drive  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  from  becoming  bogged 
down  in  numerous  congressional  com- 


mittees where  intense  special  interest 
lobbying  could  fragment  and  defeat  the 
entire  process. 

SEDUCE    rCDBLAl,    BEGULATION 

In  addition,  the  regulatory  strangle- 
hold on  private  business  and  industry 
must  be  broken.  We  are  literally  being 
put  out  of  business — in  steel,  automo- 
biles, electronic  products,  and  chemi- 
cals--by  Federal  regulations  which  cost 
the  economy  perhaps  as  much  as  $150 
billion  a  year  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs. 

Regulatory  paperwork  and  compliance 
waste  time  and  capital  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  research  and  development,  in- 
creased productivity,  and  more  employ- 
ment. Some  regulation  to  insure  health 
and  safety  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
environment  is  needed. 

But  when  Congress  writes  a  new  law 
to  expand  the  scope  and  power  of  Fed- 
eral regulation,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
first  and  foremost,  that  regulations  cost 
biUions  but  produce  nothing — ^not  one 
nut.  not  one  bolt,  not  one  loaf  of  bread, 
not  one  automobile,  not  one  house,  and 
not  one  television  set.  The  only  jobs  they 
provide  are  for  Federal  bureaucrats. 

Regulatory  reform  legislation.  S.  262. 
is  now  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  urge 
its  speedy  approval.  And,  when  approved. 
I  hope  it  will  include  the  Talmadge  rule 
that  now  stands  in  the  Senate. 

That  rule  requires  that  every  commit- 
tee file  a  regulatory  impact  statement 
with  each  piece  of  legislation  it  reports— 
who  is  to  be  regulated— at  what  cost— 
and  to  what  extent? 

That  rule  is  working  and  I  now  pro- 
pose to  extend  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  every  department  and 
agency  in  the  executive  branch. 

Further,  I  urge  the  President  to  call 
members  of  his  Cabinet  together  to  di- 
rect them  to  take  action  to  eliminate 
regulations  that  do  nothing  for  the  coun- 
try. Whenever  regulations  are  found  that 
do  no  significant  good  and  which  in  fact 
impede  the  coimtry's  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity, they  ought  to  be  wiped  off  the 
books.  

DEVELOP  ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY 


Another  step  in  the  war  against  in- 
flation must  be  the  development  of  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  which  we 
have  in  great  abundance  in  the  United 
States.  We  must  act  without  further  de- 
lay to  free  our  Nation  from  blackmail 
OPEC  oil  prices — and  eliminate  this 
threat  to  national  security. 

My  bill,  the  Agricultural.  Forestry,  and 
Rural  Energy  Act.  is  still  hanging  fire 
in  the  conference  committee.  Other 
members  of  my  committee  and  I  have 
strongly  urged  adoption  of  this  bill.  I 
do  so  now. 

This  major  bill  will  provide  needed 
stimulus  to  create  a  new  important  en- 
ergy industry  built  around  renewable  re- 
sources. 

Jily  proposals  for  production  tax  cred- 
its for  the  development  of  energy  from 
shale  and  biomass  materials  frwn  the 
fleld  and  forest  was  made  part  of  the 
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windfall  profl  t  tax  bill.  I  urge  that  syn- 
thetic fuel  pi  ograms  in  these  areas  be 
put  on  strean:  as  soon  as  possible. 

Alcohol  fuels,  such  as  gasohol,  which 
can  be  produc  ed  from  anything  that  will 
ferment,  conjtitutes  what  I  beUeve  to 
be  our  only  s  lort-term  hope  in  remov- 
ing ourselves  rom  the  burden  of  foreign 
oil. 

Energy  fron  shale,  development  of 
solar  and  nuci  ;ar  power,  and  gasification 
and  liquefaction  of  coal  are  long-term 
energy  soluticns.  Nonetheless,  we  must 
begin  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  longer  we  wait,  the  deeper  we 
go  into  debt  s  nd  the  more  perilous  our 
national  secu:  ity  becomes. 

We  must  &h  o  intensify  our  legislative 
efforts  for  ensrgy  conservation.  While 
conservation  done  will  not  solve  our 
energy  problens,  it  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  th«  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  soi  rces. 

Every  Amer  can  can  make  a  contri- 
bution to  elimi  mating  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  by  becoming  more  energy 
conscious  and  practicing  conservation 
wherever  possi  We. 

no  ti  3TB   PRODtJCITVITT 

American  pr  xluctivity  has  plunged  to 
a  zero  growth  rate.  It  must  be  revised 
Regulatory  rell  ef ,  of  the  right  kind  and 
the  right  amount,  will  help.  But  we 
need  more  tha  i  that. 

Rampant  inilation  has  turned  people 
from  saving  o  spending,  mostly  on 
credit  and  far  1  leyond  their  means.  That 
adds  to  the  irflationary  spiral.  It  also 
has  given  the  Jnlted  States  the  lowest 
rate  of  savings,  investment,  and  produc- 
tivity in  the  industrialized  world. 

Congress  muj  t  remove  tax  obstacles  to 
savings  and  ii  vestments.  There  is  no 
incentive  to  shve  in  a  high  inflation 
economy — only  a  spur  to  spend,  quickly 
before  prices  gc  up  even  more,  and  that 
is  how  inflation  feeds  on  itself. 

The  Bentsen  Talmadge-Dole  amend- 
ment to  the  1  windfall  profit  tax  bill 
which  viras  mod<  led  after  my  bill,  S.  1846. 
will  give  a  ta:  break  on  savings  and 
dividends,  up  to  $200  for  individuals  and 
$400  for  coupes,  and  hopefully  will 
stimulate  capitil  formation. 

We  need  mor  s  and  broader  initiatives 
such  as  this  to  turn  people  away  from 
the  buy-now-p  ly-later  syndrome,  and 
to  give  them  in  :entives  to  save  and  in- 
vest their  mone:  r. 

We  must  als>  provide  badly  needed 
tax  Incentives  Id  the  business  sector. 

I  am  a  cospoisor  of  the  capital  cost 
recovery  propcsil  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
legislation  for  Accelerated  depreciation 
and  other  suppl;  -side  tax  incentives  will 
be  forthcoming  n  the  current  Congress 

We  must  prov  Ide  the  American  work- 
ing people  with  lew  and  better  machin- 
ery and  tools  tirough  plant  moderni- 
zation and  expa  ision  so  that  we  can  be 
more  competitive  in  seUing  American 
products  abroad.  The  Federal  tax  sys 
tem  must  be  aljusted  to  provide  op 
portunlties  for  b  usiness  to  grow  and  de- 
velop to  aid  our  national  economy  in 
our  flght  agains  t  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. 
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Inflation  must  also  be  attacked  at  the 
consumer  level.  It  primarily  is  a  disease 
afflicting  retail  products  and  prices. 

Congress  and  the  administration  are 
confronted  with  the  very  diflBcult  prob- 
lem of  consumer  debt  and  what,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  about  it. 

Outstanding  consumer  debt  in  1970 
was  $143  biUion.  In  1979,  it  was  $311  bil- 
lion—an increase  of  $36  billion  over  the 
previous  year— with  almost  $30  billion 
attributed  to  bank  credit  cards.  Some 
63  million  Americans  hold  bank  credit 
cards. 

Consumer  debt  payments  are  rising  to 
more  than  20  percent  of  disposable  per- 
sonal income  for  the  flrst  time  in  our 
history. 

Ours  is  a  naUon  addicted  to  consumer 
credit.  Not  content  with  simply  spending 
what  they  earn,  American  consumers 
borrow  what  they  have  not  yet  earned 
and  spend  that  too. 

According  to  the  chief  economist  of 
the  conference  board,  the  use  and  extent 
of  consumer  credit  in  the  United  States 
is  virtually  unknown  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

He  assesses  the  situation  as  an  Amer- 
ican phenomenon— reflective  of  inflation 
psychology— a  major  contributor  to  in- 
flation Itself— most  certainly  responsible 
for  record  low  personal  savings  and 
productivity. 

The  President,  under  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969,  has  authority  to  impose 
credit  controls. 

Such  controls,  perhaps  on  a  selective 
basis— for  certainly  the  automobUe  and 
housing  industries  would  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded— are  being  considered  as  yet  an- 
other anti-inflation  device. 

In  testimony  last  year  on  proposals  to 
repeal  the  Credit  Control  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  took  the  position  that 
the  law  should  stay  on  the  books,  but 
should  be  invoked  only  in  an  extreme 
emergency. 

We  are  in  an  economic  emergency 

we  may  have  reached  the  point  that  se- 
lective credit  controls  are  needed  and 
advisable. 

Consumer  credit  controls  were  im^ 
posed  during  World  War  n,  from  1948 
to  1949,  and  during  the  Korean  war. 

They  generally  met  with  success,  al- 
though overall  results  during  these  three 
periods  were  mixed. 

They  were  significantly  successful 
during  the  Korean  war  when  the  infla- 
tion rate  was  held  to  3.2  percent. 

I  will  withhold  judgment  on  consumer 
credit  controls  until  such  proposals  are 
brought  before  the  Senate  and  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  study  them  in  detail. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  I  would 
urge  consumers  to  exercise  more  re- 
straint in  buying  on  credit,  to  save  more 
and  spend  less,  and  to  keep  in  mind 
that  personal  bankruptcies  in  1979  num- 
bered 196,000,  a  14-percent  increase  over 
1978. 

The  solution  to  inflation  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  not  be  painless.  Sacrifices 
will  be  required  of  all. 

If  we  can  and  will  develop  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  for  the  United  States,  they 
will  be  sacrifices  in  the  short  run  for 


economic  stabUity  and  national  security 
in  the  long  run. 

If  this  crisis  means  that  we  must  for 
a  time  enter  a  period  of  national  aus- 
terity, so  be  it  for  the  good  of  aU  now 
and  more  important,  in  the  future 

If  Government  does  its  part,  I  am  con- 
fldent  the  American  people  will  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President — 

(1)  may  withhold  from  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure such  amounts  of  budget  author- 
ity provided  for  fiscal  year  1980  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  by 
which  the  total  budget  outlays  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  such  fiscal  year  exceed  the  total 
revenues  of  the  Government  In  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

(2)  shall  withhold  from  obligation  or 
expenditure  such  amounts  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  fiscal  year  1981  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  total  budget 
outlays  of  the  Government  in  such  fiscal 
year  do  not  exceed  the  total  revenues  of  the 
Government  In  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Any  amounts  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  4  minutes,  which  have  been  yielded 
previously. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  minority  leader  be  rec- 
ognized for  his  regular  order,  first,  after 
which  Mr.  Burdick  be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been 
my  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  bring 
up  today  one  of  the  resolutions  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  which  would 
say,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  or  Con- 
gress— depending  on  which  resolution 
we  considered — would  go  on  record  in 
opposition  to  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls.  It  seemed  to  this  Senator  that 
the  adoption  of  either  one  of  these 
measures  would  send  a  signal  to  the 
business  community  and  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  work  force  that  there  was 
no  sentiment  for  wage  and  price  controls 
being  imposed  by  the  administration. 

President  Carter  has  said  that  he  is 
opposed  to  mandatory  controls.  I  have 
heard     President     Carter's     economic 


advisers  indicate  strong  opposition  to 
controls.  I  heard  Mr.  Schultze  on  tele- 
vision 2  days  ago  say  for  the  99th  time, 
"We  are  flatly  opposed  to  wage  and  price 
controls." 

I  also  suggest  that  it  probably  would 
do  more  to  stabilize  anticipatory  price 
increases  than  anything  I  could  think  of, 
notwithstanding  the  message  which 
might  be  coming  from  the  President 
either  tomorrow,  Friday,  or  sometime 
early  next  week. 

I  understand  that  the  majority  leader 
has  been  advised  that  in  the  event  an 
effort  was  made  to  call  up  either  resolu- 
tion, an  objection  would  be  made.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  call  up  either  resolution.  I  do 
not  want  to  send  out  any  signal  that 
there  is  a  strong  objection  in  the  Senate 
to  consideration,  and  that  might  be  the 
very  signal  that  would  go  out — that, 
somehow,  there  is  objection.  I  under- 
stand that  it  may  be  a  procedural  objec- 
tion but  that  there  also  might  be  some 
who  would  not  agree  with  the  resolution. 

I  just  take  this  brief  time  to  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President  I  underscore  again:  I 
hope  the  business  leaders  and  the  labor 
leaders  understand  that  there  is  no 
sentiment  for  wage  and  price  controls  in 
Congress  and  with  that  in  mind  put  an 
end  to  the  wave  of  preemptive  increases 
being  realized  in  various  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
wrote  a  letter  to  me  indicating  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  call  up  such  a  resolu- 
tion. 

I  have  conferred  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  only  a  little  while  ago 
I  stated  to  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  that  there  would  be  an  objection 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  I  hope,  with  my  colleague 
from  Kansas,  that  this  will  not  be  inter- 
preted as  strong  opposition,  by  way  of 
any  majority,  to  such  a  resolution. 

Personally,  I  think  I  could  support  the 
resolution  at  this  time.  I,  too,  have  said 
that  we  should  not  have  wage  and  price 
controls  at  this  time. 

What  many  people  forget  is  that  when 
Mr.  Nixon  invoked  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, they  already  were  in  place,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  law  now.  Before  the 
President  could  Invoke  them.  Congress 
would  have  to  pass  such  legislation,  and 
that  would  require  considerable  time, 
even  if  a  small  minority  resisted.  In  the 
meantime,  prices  and  wages  would  go  up 
in  anticipation  of  such  controls. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  on  both  sides  in  the 
Capitol  as  well  as  downtown,  the  position 
is  to  hold  the  line  against  wage  and  price 
controls. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
taking  the  procedure  he  has  indicated 
he  will  take  at  this  point,  because  I  think 
it  is  well  advised. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Kansas  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  stating  my 


support  for  such  a  statement — that  is, 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  imposition 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

I  fully  imderstand  the  procedural  rea- 
sons that  compel  the  majority  leader  to 
indicate,  as  he  has  indicated,  that  he 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  permit  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  resolution 
at  this  time. 

I.  too.  underscore  that  that  procedure 
is  not  interpreted  by  me  as  being  opposi- 
tion to  the  essence  of  the  resolution 
itself. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  bringing  this  to  our  attention 
today. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reserve  3  minutes 
of  my  remaining  leader  time,  which  I  will 
yield  a  little  later  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  who  is  not  presently  in  the 
Chamber  and  cannot  be  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  moment. 

Following  that,  I  would  propose  that  I 
yield  my  special  order  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and 
my  remaining  leader  time,  if  he  wishes  it, 
so  that  he  may  control  the  time  for  the 
statements  in  ot)servation  of  the  35th  an- 
niversary of  our  colleague.  Senator 
Young. 

If  the  majority  leader  has  no  objection 
to  that,  I  make  that  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THIRTY-PIPrH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG'S  SERVICE  IN 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  offer  a  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  our  great  State  of 
North  Dakota  on  this  occasion  marking 
his  35th  year  of  service  to  his  State  and 
this  country  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  renewed  and  growing  awareness 
for  the  difficulties  facing  our  agricultural 
commimity.  Throughout  his  years  of 
service,  Senator  Young  has  always  stood 
among  those  who  have  worked  diligently 
on  these  matters.  He  has  always  pursued 
his  work  with  care  and  integrity.  The 
people  of  North  Dakota  realize  that  and 
appreciate  his  dedication  as  do  we  who 
have  served  with  him.  Although  from 
different  parties.  Senator  Young  and  I 
have  always  enjoyed  close  cooperation  on 
matters  of  concern  to  our  State.  On  those 
issues  and  times  when  we  have  differed, 
it  has  always  been  done  with  respect  for 
the  sincere  commitment  of  the  other.  I 
believe  I  speak  for  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  and  my  colleagues  here  when  we 
recognize  Senator  Yotmo  for  his  con- 
tribution and  for  his  years  of  hard  work. 
On  this  day  and  all  days  we  offer  him  our 
most  sincere  best  wishes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  of  its  most  revered  and  be- 
loved Members  will  celebrate  a  very 
special  occasion  tomorrow. 


Milton  Youkg.  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  North  Dakota,  will  ob- 
serve his  35th  anniversary  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Only  10  people  have  served  in  the 
Senate  longer  than  Mn-roN  Young,  and 
he  has  served  longer  consecutively  than 
any  other  Republican  in  history. 

This  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
historic  milestones  in  Milt  Young's  long 
and  distinguished  career: 

He  has  served  in  public  office  con- 
tinuously since  1924.  Fifty-six  years. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  at 
every  level  of  government,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  local  school  board,  as  a 
coimty  commissioner,  as  a  member  of 
the  North  Dakota  Legislature,  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  North  Dakota  Sen- 
ate, and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  since  March 
14,  1945. 

He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Senate 
Republican  Conference  for  25  years, 
from  1946  to  1971,  the  longest  time  any- 
one has  ever  served  in  the  Senate  lead- 
ership in  this  century. 

He  is  the  most  senior  member  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
where  he  serves  as  ranldng  Republican, 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry. 

He  is  the  dean  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
cans. 

He  has  never  been  defeated  in  a  politi- 
cal race. 

That  kind  of  longevity  and  political 
success  is  not  achieved  by  accident,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  the  product  of  Milt 
Young's  extraordinary  integrity,  his  out- 
standing legislative  ability,  and  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 
Before  he  came  to  public  service.  Milt 
Young  was  a  farmer.  He  remained  active 
in  the  management  of  his  farm  until  his 
appointment  to  the  Senate.  And  since 
coming  to  the  Senate,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  American  farmer 
ever  had  in  Government. 

It  was  Milt  Young  who  helped  get  the 
farm  price  support  program  established. 
It  was  Milt  Young  who  was  a  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  Public  Law  480  food- 
for-peace  program. 

It  was  Milt  Young  who  sponsored  the 
Rural  Telephone  Act  which  connected 
the  rural  areas  of  North  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, and  many  other  States  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  revolutionized  rural 
life. 

It  was  Milt  Yoxjng  who  helped  in- 
augurate the  target  price  concept  for  the 
American  farmer. 

Milt  Young's  Influence  has  been  felt, 
indeed,  on  every  major  piece  of  farm  leg- 
islation for  the  last  three  and  one-half 
decades,  and  he  has  earned  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  farmer  and  consumer  alike. 
But  his  influence  has  not  been  con- 
flned  to  agricultural  matters.  As  rank- 
ing RepubUcan  on  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  has  stood  for  fiscal 
integrity,  budgetary  restraint,  and  the 
careful  stewardship  of  Federal  resources. 
As  one  of  oniy  two  Members  serving 
hi  the  Senate  since  World  War  n.  Sena- 
tor Young  has  always  recognized  the 
need  for  a  national  defense  second  to 
none,  and  he  has  fought  to  insure  that 
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So  today  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Milton  Young  for  the  contribu- 
tion that  he  has  made  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  many  years 
of  tiis  career  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  wish  to  add  my  word  of  thanks  to 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  for  their 
sagacity  in  sharing  with  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  with  the  country  this  man,  this  Sen- 
ator, this  Christian  gentleman,  this  great 
American  of  such  exceptional  character 
and  dedication. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  at  tliis  time  to  pay  a  brief  tribute 
to  my  good  friend.  Senator  Milton 
Young,  upon  his  35th  anniversary  of 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Since  1945,  Senator  Milton  Young 
has  served  admirably  in  the  Senate,  and 
dunng  that  time  he  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  capable,  dedicated,  and 
conscientious.  For  the  past  35  years,  he 
has  had  the  difficult  duty  of  helping  steer 
America  through  some  rough  years,  but 
his  strength  and  determination  have  en- 
abled him  to  help  keep  the  ship  of  state 
on  an  even  keel. 

Milton  Young  is  a  man  who  can  tran- 
scend party  boundaries  for  the  higher 
good  of  his  State  and  Nation.  His  polit- 
ical savvy  has  made  him  a  man  who 
stands  his  groimd  on  all  issues  and  never 
concedes  victory  without  a  fight. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Senator  Young  during  the  past  25  years, 
and  I  have  always  considered  him  to  be 
a  devoted  friend.  After  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  soon  discovered  that  I  could 
always  rely  on  Milton  Young's  sound 
positions  and  prudent  judgment. 

On  the  numerous  occasions  I  have 
worked  with  him,  I  have  found  him  to 
be  an  energetic  and  a  knowledgeable 
Senator.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
issues  and  his  patience  and  persever- 
ence  have  made  it  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Milt 
Young  until  he  retires,  and  I  shall  always 
remember  with  pleasure  our  years  to- 
gether in  the  Senate.  His  outstanding 
work  in  the  Senate  has  made  him  a 
great  asset  to  our  Nation,  and  the  people 
of  his  State  and  Nation  must  be  proud  of 
the  magnificent  service  he  has  rendered 
here. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  my  distinguished  good 
friend  and  most  respected  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Milton  Young. 

As  we  say  in  Vermont,  the  shortness  of 
this  tribute  should  be  no  measure  of  the 
deep  feelings  I  have  for  my  neighbor, 
Senator  Young. 

One  of  the  very  nice  things  about  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  on  a  very  familiar  basis 
many  of  your  coUeagues.  All  of  my  col- 
leagues are  outstanding  people,  of  course, 
but  Milt  Young  holds  a  very  special  spot 
in  the  eyes  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

During  the  8V2  years  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  my 
offices  next  to  those  of  Senator  Young. 


Good  neighbors  are  an  important  aspect 
of  meaningful  living,  and  I  could  not  have 
asked  for  a  better  next-door  neighbor 
than  Milt  Young. 

He  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
35  years  today,  and  has  served  with  honor 
and  distinction.  He  is  the  dean  of  Re- 
publican Senators,  and  currently  misses 
being  dean  of  the  Senate  by  less  than  3 
months. 

Senator  Young  comes  from  a  State. 
North  Dakota,  which  in  many  respects 
is  similar  to  Vermont,  so  that  we  often 
find  ourselves  fighting  for  our  mutual 
rural  interests.  It  is  always  an  advantage 
to  be  on  the  same  side  as  Milt  Young. 

Most  of  all,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Young  not  for  his 
politics,  of  which  I  approve;  nor  for  his 
long  service,  of  which  I  envy;  but  for  a 
personal  attribute  which  transcends  poli- 
tics. 

Milton  Young  is  a  kind,  gentle  person. 

That  is  how  I  view  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  That  is  how  I  will 
always  remember  him. 

As  he  celebrates  his  35th  year  here  in 
the  Senate,  I  wish  him  well  and  I  thank 
him  for  being  a  friend  and  a  good  neigh- 
bor. 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
saluting  three  and  a  half  decades  of 
service  in  the  Senate  by  our  good  friend 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Honorable  Mil- 
ton Young. 

I  have  enjoyed  very  much  working 
with  Milton  Young,  not  only  in  the  full 
Senate,  but  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee where  he  is  an  expert  legislator.  The 
American  farmer  has  no  better  friend 
than  Milton  Young. 

My  impressions  of  Senator  Young  are 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  dedicated  Members  of  this  body.  He 
is  wise.  He  is  resourceful.  And  he  en- 
joys the  genuine  respect  and  affection  of 
all  who  know  him. 

The  fact  that  his  constituents  have 
consistently  reelected  him — to  six  full 
terms — by  substantial  margins  speaks 
more  eloquently  for  Milton  Young  than 
anything  we.  his  colleagues,  can  say  on 
his  behalf  today. 

On  this  35th  anniversary,  I  congratu- 
late him  and  wish  him  continued  happi- 
ness and  success.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MILTON  YOUNG 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  March  12 
marks  the  35th  year  of  a  meritorious 
career  in  the  Senate  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Dakota,  the  Con- 
gress senior  Republican,  Milton  Young. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Midwest  probably 
more  than  any  other  group  appreciate 
the  work  of  Senator  Young.  Those  of 
us  who  have  come  to  the  Senate  from 
that  part  of  the  country  understand  the 
great  role  Senator  Young  has  played  in 
agriculture,  which  is  most  important  not 
just  to  the  Midwest  but  to  all  America. 
It  is  difficult  in  3  or  4  minutes  to  sum- 
marize Senator  Young's  accomplish- 
ments in  the  past  35  years.  But  I  think 
the  35  years— and  I  am  certain  that  the 
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distinguished  minority  leader  may  have 
touched  on  it  in  his  full  statement— does 
demonstrate  a  lifetime  commitment  of 
this  man  to  his  country,  to  his  State, 
to  his  constituents,  and  to  those  who 
helped  him  and  those  who  tried  to  defeat 
him  They  reflect  a  weU-eamed  respect 
accorded  him  by  those  who  know  him 

well. 

Upon  completion  of  this  term  as  the 
longest  serving  Senator  fr<Mn  the  upper 
Midwest  States,  only  six  Senators  m  his- 
tory will  have  served  longer.  Moreover, 
no  Republican  wiU  have  served  longer 
consecutively. 

As  secretary  to  the  Senate  Republican 
conference  from  1946  to  1971,  he  served 
longer  in  this  position  of  leadership  in 
the  Senate  than  any  Senator  in  the  20th 

century.  ^  o-  i.. 

While  his  diligent  efforts  and  distin- 
guished record  may  have  gone  imnoticed 
by  some  Americans,  the  fruits  thereof 
have  touched  us  all. 

There  is  something  about  Senator 
Young's  ability  to  achieve  a  fine  balance 
between  a  commitment  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  well-funded 
public  programs,  and  that  ability  is 
matched  by  few.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  his  in- 
cisive sense  of  judgment  as  we  enter  the 
1980's,  that  is,  unless  he  decides  to  change 
his  mind,  and  return  to  the  body  he  has 
so  diligently  served  for  35  years.  His  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  American  farmer, 
most  notably  his  concept  of  target  pric- 
ing, is  likewise  commendable.  He  has  kept 
this  increasingly  neglected  cornerstone  of 
our  economy  both  productive  and  prop- 
erly rewarded  for  its  contribution  to  the 
Nation.  A  healthy  agriculture  is  a  pre- 
condition for  a  healthy  society,  thus  our 
distinguished  colleague's  work  has  been 
elemental  to  our  general  welfare  in  post- 
war America. 

Senator  Young  has  been  the  champion 
of  agriculture.  I  certainly  think  those 
farmers  and  those  who  deal  with  farmers 
and  those  who  depend  upon  farmers, 
whether  it  is  in  Kansas.  Illinois,  or  New 
York,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  a  body  where  so  much  substantial 
activity  is  accompanied  by  a  carnival  of 
contention  with  a  spotlight  on  discord, 
Milton  Young  deserves  special  credit 
for  utiUzing  his  influence  as  the  longest- 
seated  member  on  both  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Agriculture  Committees  to  ac- 
complish so  much  with  a  minimum  of 
disruption.  During  his  tenure  as  ranking 
Republican  on  these  committees  his  ex- 
perience and  leadership  served  as  a  pillar 
of  strength  to  his  constituents  and  con- 
gressional colleagues.  He  has  a  great 
sense  of  what  is  right  for  this  country 
and  the  success  of  his  legislation  is  a 
further  reflection  of  the  high  degree  of 
respect  his  convictions  receive  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

That  respect  was  once  again  dem- 
onstrated as  recently  as  yesterday  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  where  Sen- 
ator Young  led  efforts  to  work  out  a  land 
diversion  program  to  help  the  American 
farmer. 

Finally,  I  express  my  thanks  to  Pat 
and  the  members  of  Senator  Young's 


staff,  some  of  whom  are  present  today, 
who  worked  with  my  staff  and  other 
staffs  to  bring  about  effective,  meaning- 
ful legislation.  I  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  Senator  Young  for  the  sup- 
port and  guidance  he  has  provided  me 
during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate.  The 
service  that  he  has  given  so  freely  to 
the  people  of  this  country  is  indeed  com- 
mendable and  almost  transcends  words. 
Since  I  took  my  seat  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  his  unfailing  voice  of  rea- 
son could  always  be  counted  upon  to 
provide  direction  and  keep  the  committee 
on  an  even  keel.  This  role  carries  over 
onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  1 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  feeling 
thankful  for  his  35  years  of  service.  It 
is  a  rare  man  who  will  give  so  freely  of 
himself  and  his  presence  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all. 

Mr.  TOM^R.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  other  colleagues  in  saluting 
Milt  Young  on  the  completion  today  of 
35  years  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Milt  Young  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  vote.  It  occurs  to  me  also  that 
he  is  one  of  only  three  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  who  is  senior  to  me  in 
terms  of  service  here.  So  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  for  a  very 
long  time. 

I  recall  the  many  kindnesses  that  he 
showed  me  when  I  was  a  freshman 
Senator  in  this  body.  What  a  great  men- 
tor he  was  in  areas  in  which  he  is  emi- 
nently expert. 

I  think  that  the  oustanding  thing 
about  Milt  Young  in  connection  with 
his  service  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  his  sense 
of  national  priorities.  He  approaches 
public  spending  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
likely  to  afford  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  what  might  be  poUticaUy  popular  at 
the  moment.  And  then  he  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  sometimes  ad- 
vocated or  supported  positions  that 
might  not  be  politicially  popular  but  for 
those  who  understood  the  issues  involved 
were  certainly  the  most  statesmanlike 
and  the  most  constructive  approach. 

Bob  Dole  has  mentioned  what  he  has 
done  for  American  agriculture  and  for 
that  I  can  be  enormously  grateful  be- 
cause my  State  of  Texas  is  a  great  agri- 
cultural State.  It  is  the  foundation  on 
which  our  civilization  in  the  Southwest 
was  built,  and  we  owe  him  a  great  debt 
there. 

Speaking  as  an  American  concerned 
with  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  defense  of  her  vital  interests 
throughout  the  world,  I  add  my  thanks 
for  his  always  having  placed  a  high 
priority  on  maintaining  the  strongest 
defense  establishment  possible. 

He  has  apparently  recognized  that  per- 
haps the  greatest  responsibility  a  gov- 
ernment has  to  its  people  is  to  insure 
their  security  against  their  adversaries 
from  without  by  maintaining  the  strong- 
est possible  defense  establishment. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we 
could  thank  Milt  Young  for  that  he  has 
done  over  the  course  of  his  splendid  serv- 


ice and  I  am  sure  others  will  add  to  what 
has  already  been  said. 

But  I  think  that  probably  all  that 
would  be  said  here  today  will  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  aggregate  of  the  great  con- 
tributions that  he  has  made  to  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  pub- 
lic poUcy  in  the  United  States  and  little 
that  we  say  will  even  begin  to  reflect 
adequate  t^jpreciation  for  this  great 
American,  this  great  patriot  who  has 
never  lost  touch  with  the  people  from 
whence  he  came. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
North  Dakota. 

I  apologize  because  I  have  a  case  of 
laryngitis  and  that  is  a  bad  thing  for  a 
pmhtician  to  have. 

But  I  would  not  feel  good  if  I  did  not 
come  here  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
esteemed  colleague,  to  a  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  I  think  all  freshman 
Senators  but  certainly  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  me. 

Milt  Young  has  served  35  years  in  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  this  day,  and  of 
course  he  has  been  an  example  to  all 
of  us. 

Every  week  we  hear  his  appropriations 
report  in  our  Republican  Policy  Commit- 

And  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  is  sincere, 
he  is  dedicated,  he  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  and  he  brings  us  up  to  date 
quite  well  on  matters  of  great  importance 
to  all  of  us.  especially  on  the  Republican 
side  of  this  Chamber. 

I  know  that  he  has  been  a  champion 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  and.  like 
Senator  Tower,  I  add  the  thanks  of  the 
people  in  agriculture  in  my  beloved  State 
of  Utah. 

I  think  they  all  appreciate  Senator 
Young  and  the  efforts  he  has  put  forth 
on  their  behalf,  efforts  that  have  helped 
agriculture  all  over  America  and  not  just 
in  my  State  of  Utah  and  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

When  Senator  Young  has  been  asked 
to  do  anything  he  has  always  done  it  in. 
I  think,  good  regard  not  only  to  his 
own  State  but  to  all  other  States  as  every 
Senator  must. 

Senator  Young  is  one  of  my  closest 
friends  in  the  Senate.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  kindest  people  to  me.  He  is  honest. 
He  is  decent.  He  is  honorable.  He  is  ethi- 
cal. And  perhaps  above  all  he  is  very  kind 
and  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me.  He  is 
exactly  the  type  of  a  man  who  really 
exemplifies  what  many  of  us  believe  the 
Senate  should  be. 

I  just  wish  we  had  many  more  like 
him.  not  only  here  at  this  time  but  also 
as  the  Senate  grows  and  changes  through 
the  years  coming  up. 

Like  I  say.  he  has  been  helpful  to  a 
lot  of  us  who  were  basically  new  Senators 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  smoothed  the  way, 
just  by  example  if  nothing  else,  but  cer- 
tainly with  a  lot  of  actiOTi  on  his  part. 

One  of  the  things  I  appreciate  per- 
haps as  much  sis  anything  about  my  good 
friend  Milton  is  that  he  loves  his  lovely 
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YfcuNG   has   represented   my 
State  of  North  Dakota  for 
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this  experience,  has  been  primarily  in- 
volved in  the  writing  of  all  major  farm 
legislation  in  the  last  several  decades.  He 
is  known  nationally  as  "Mr.  Wheat." 

Mn-TON  Young  has  also  had  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  entire  Nation  as  the 
longtime  senior  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  These  two  com- 
mittee assignments  together  with  his  ef- 
fective personality  have  made  him  one 
of  the  most  influential  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Ix)ng  interested  in  the  national 
defense.  Senator  Young  is  also  ranking 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  recently  came  across  a 
citation  presented  to  Senator  Young  by 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  which  I 
believe   weU   illustrates   his   reputaUon 
with  those  concerned  with  the  Nation's 
defense  requirements.  Last  year,  Senator 
Young  was  presented  this  resolution  at 
a  black-tie  dinner  in  Washington    at- 
tended by  over  2,000  members  of  this  or- 
ganization, designating  him  as  "The  Citi- 
zen Who  Has  Contributed  Most  to  Na- 
tional Security  in  These  Times — 1979." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
placed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Baucus).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  In  March  of  last  year 
at  the  KFYR  American  Agricultural  Day 
Expo  m  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  Senator 
Young  was  also  presented  with  a  citation 
in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to 
agricultural  research  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Experiment  Station  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land -Grant  Colleges.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  also  be  placed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  2.) 
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weU   but  he  is  also  a  special  friend  of 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
flttmg  that  we  are  taking  the  time  today 
to  commemorate  this  anniversary  Sen- 
ator Young's  term  of  office  represents 
an  important  continuity  in  our  Nation's 
Ufe.  He  took  office  during  President 
Prankhn  Roosevelt's  administration  and 
has  been  in  the  Senate  while  seven  other 
Presidents  have  occupied  the  White 
House.  But  more  important  has  been  the 
quality  of  his  service.  He  has  always  been 
highly  dedicated  to  his  work,  and  his  Na- 
tion and  his  State  have  thereby  bene- 
fited greatly. 

Exhibit  1 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  Ukited 
State^Annoal  Citation  to  the  Citizen 
Who  Has  Contbiboted  Most  to  National 
Security  in  These  Times,  1979,  the  Hon- 
orable Milton  B.  Young 

An  Association  Resolution  with  Respect  to 
the  Career  of  the  Honorable  Milton  B 
Young. 

Whereas,  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tu^  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

His  devotion  to  the  highest  concept  of  dutv 
to  country; 

The  courage  and  Independence  of  his 
eadershlp  for  adequate  preparedness  which 
Is  necessary  to  National  Security; 

The  steadfastness  of  his  dedication  to  the 
Citizen-Defender  tradition; 

The  clarity  of  his  Judgment  to  insure 
strength,  effectiveness  and  high  moi«le  to 
the  Nation's  Military  Forces: 

Have  given — 

Confidence  to  his  generation; 

Inspiration  to  posterity,  and 

Safety  to  this  Nation's  institutions  and 
ideals. 
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's  career  in  public  serv- 
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Mr.  PRESSLER.  Having  grown  up  on  a 
small  family  farm  myself,  I  know  that 
tributes  which  have  been  placed  on  Sen- 
ator Young  by  agricultural  experts  must 
please  him  a  great  deal.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  tribute  he  has  received  must 
however,  be  the  fact  that  his  three  sons 
Duane,  WendaU,  and  John,  have  chosen 
to  follow  his  original  vocation.  All  three 
are  currenUy  farming  on  or  near  the 
home  place  at  Beriin.  They  are  raising 
f  amihes  of  their  own  and  carrying  on  the 
Young  name  to  a  fifth  generation. 

Milton  Young  is  a  fine  father  and 
family  man.  His  wife  Pat  is  not  only  a 
great  help  and  inspiration  to  her  hus- 
band but  to  others  of  us  in  the  Senate 
Senator  Young  served  with  Senator  Karl 
Mundt.  whose  seat  in  the  Senate  I  now 
occupy,  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Mundt  was  working  on  a 
project  for  South  Dakota  now  referred 
to  as  the  Earth  resources  observation 
^tellite   (EROS)    when  he  became  iU 
Senator    Young    carried    on    Senator 
Mundt's  efforts  on  this  project.  In  grati- 
tude, there  is  a  Milton  R.  Young  Boule- 
vard in  Sioux  Palls. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  are  very 
proud  of  Milton  Young.  He  serves  them 


Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  extraordinary  service  to  the 
United  States,  this  Association  proudly  rec- 
ognizes Milton  R.  Young  as  the  Citizen  of 
1979  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  shared  by  every  American 
citizen  In  these  times. 

ExHiBrr2 
Experiment  Station  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation AND  Policy— Experiment  Station 
Section,  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
AND  Land-Grant  Colleges 

A  resolution 
Whereas,  the  Experiment  Station  SecUon, 
Division  of  Agriculture,  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges convened  in  official  session  at  St  Louis 
Missouri  on  November  13,  1978.  and 

Whereas,  at  this  1978  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion there  was  much  concern  about  the 
present  status  of  federal  funding  of  agri- 
cultural research  through  the  Land-Grant 
College  System,  and 

Whereas,  Section  members  were  fully  cog- 
nizant that  the  success  achieved  In  stabiliz- 
ing formula  federal  funding  in  the  fiscal  1979 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  and  in  con- 
tinuing federal  financing  as  a  vital  force  In 
pushing  forward  an  aggressive  program  of 
agricultural  research  in  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  was  due  to  the 
understanding  and  vigorous  support  pro- 
vided by  key  members  of  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Milton  R.  Young, 
Senator  from  the  great  state  of  North  Dakota 
was  one  of  those  who  stood  firm  In  his  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  research  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
to  the  well-being  of  all  United  States'  citi- 
zens and  in  helping  reduce  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  starvation  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world,  and 


Whereas  Senator  Young  has  demonstrated 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  agricultural  research  during  an  ex- 
emplary career  of  public  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  was  amply  demon- 
strated m  the  95th  Congress  when  he  and 
senator  Stennls  of  Mississippi  led  the  effort 
In  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommltee 
and  in  the  full  Committee  to  add  a  cost  of 
living  Increase  to  the  States'  research  and  ex- 
tension budgets  for  fiscal  1979,  and 

Whereas,  he  Is  a  man  of  Impeccable  Inte- 
grity, highly  respected  by  both  friend  and 
adversary,  and  one  who  places  the  best  inter- 
est of  his  country  first  In  aU  legislative  de- 
liberations,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  Indeed  the  good  fortune  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
to  have  a  champion  in  the  Senate  of  the  cali- 
ber of  Senator  Milton  R.  Young,  and 

Whereas.  Americans  and  people  worldwide 
are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  dedicated 
and  loyal  support  of  the  Honorable  Milton 
R.  Yotmg  for  the  world's  foremost  system  for 
the  development  and  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific technology  geared  to  the  efficient  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber,  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Experiment 
Station  Section,  Division  of  Agriculture.  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges  In  official  session  con- 
vened at  St.  Louis,  Missouri  this  thirteenth 
day  of  November,  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Eight,  that  special  tribute  be  paid 
and  sincere  gratitude  expressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Milton  Young,  United  States  Senator 
from  the  Great  State  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Be  It  further  resolved  this  action  be  made 
a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  1978  meet- 
ing of  the  Experiment  Station  Section,  Divi- 
sion of  Agriculture.  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
and  a  copy  be  presented  to  Senator  Young. 
Noland  L.  Vandemark, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5 
minutes. 

Several  Senators.  Walt,  wait. 

ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  we  could  agree  that  at 
no  later  than  2:30  p.m.  today  the  Chair 
recess  the  Senate  over  to  Friday.  Would 
there  be  any  objection  to  that?  That  is 
with  the  understanding  that  in  the 
meantime,  imtU  2:30,  there  could  con- 
tinue to  be  statements  of  tribute  to  Mr. 
Young  or  morning  business,  and  that 
Senators  will  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to 
insert  statements  into  the  Record  to  in- 
troduce bills  and  resolutions.  I  make  that 

The  ipRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  bills  and  resolu- 
tions introduced  between  now  and  the 
time  of  the  close  of  business  today  be  for 
referral  only  and  that  there  be  no  re- 
quest for  immediate  consideration  of  any 
of  those  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators.  The  Senate  will  meet  again  on 
Friday  at  12  noon  under  the  order,  I  be- 
lieve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair,  at 
no  later  than  2:30  today,  will  recess  over 
until  noon  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  motion  for  a  5-minute  recess. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
complete  these  speeches,  the  motion  not- 
withstanding?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  for  a  5-minute  recess.  Without 

objection 

Several  Senators.  Wait,  wait. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  Senators  want  to  proceed  with 

sF>eeches 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  my  motion.  I  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mi'.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  respect  to  my  good  friend  Milt 
Young  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Milton  Young 
came  to  the  Senate  straight  from  a  North 
Dakota  wheat  farm  in  the  same  manner  I 
arrived  here  with  a  background  of  wheat 
farming  in  Oklahoma  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  two  of  us  to  have  a  singularly 
close  working  relationship  and  a  per- 
sonal rapport  which  is  somewhat  unique 
even  among  Members  of  this  body.  After 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  learned  of  the 
vast  knowledge  which  Milton  Young 
possessed  both  of  the  practical  side  of 
agriculture  and  the  governmental  ac- 
tions which  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  America's  farm  progress  and 
prosperity  over  the  years,  I  became  one 
of  his  disciples. 

There  have  been  many  important  and 
progressive  changes  made  in  farm  legis- 
lation during  the  11  years  I  have  served 
with  Senator  Young  in  the  Senate.  The 
hand  and  mind  of  Milton  Young  have 
played  prominent  roles  in  virtually  all 
the  improvements  which  have  been  made. 
His  role  was  instrumental  particularly 
in  developing  and  enacting  the  target 
price  approach  which  freed  American 
farmers  to  produce  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  which  has  come  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  U.S.  farm  policy. 

Many  of  the  creative  and  incisive  con- 
tributions Milton  Young  has  made  to 
the  work  of  the  Senate  have  come  be- 
cause of  his  deep  understanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  life  in  rural  America. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  farming  has 
guided  him  in  his  efforts  to  help  draft 
and  enact  legislation  which  provides 
economical  stabiUty  to  agriculture  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  in- 
centive America's  food  producers  must 
have  to  maintain  this  Nation's  pre- 
eminence as  food  supplier  to  the  world. 

His  work  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  guided  by  the  same  set 
of  standards.  He  has  taken  a  compas- 
sionate and  yet  practical  view  of  Federal 
programs.  He  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  efforts  to  develop  this  Nation's 
natural  resources,  to  improve  its  en- 
vironment, to  control  floods,  to  preserve 
wildlife  habitat,  to  support  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  to  develop  rural 


resources    through    the     great    plains 
program. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Milton 
Young  has  worked  actively  and  con- 
sistently to  support  a  defense  estab- 
lishment which  will  guarantee  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  country.  He  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  doctrine  that 
national  security  is  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility of  a  government  to  its  citizens. 
It  is  significant  that  at  the  time  Milt 
Young  came  to  the  Senate,  the  upper 
Midwest  was  extensively  represented  in 
this  body  by  Republican  members.  Over 
the  years,  one  by  one,  those  Republicans 
with  less  political  acumen  and  with  nar- 
rower political  philosophy  have  been 
replaced  by  members  of  the  other  party. 
Up  until  the  last  election,  only  Milton 
Young  survived.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  man  that  over  the  years  he  has 
proven  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most 
effective  Members  of  this  body  but  was 
one  of  the  most  durable,  even  though 
he  represents  a  region  in  which  Repub- 
licans are  in  a  distinct  minority. 

The  world  of  March  12.  1980.  is  a 
distinctly  different  place  than  it  was 
when  Milton  Young  came  to  the  Senate 
35  years  ago.  March  12.  1945.  There  are 
few  people  in  this  country  who  have 
had  a  greater  role  in  positively  shaping 
both  national  and  international  events 
of  these  last  3  V2  decades.  It  is  regrettable 
that  Milt  has  elected  to  leave  the  Senate 
at  the  close  of  this  term.  The  work  of 
the  Senate  will  go  on  but  the  steady. 
Informed,  and  enlightened  guidance  of 
Milt  Young  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  have  come  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  pillar  of  wisdom.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  and  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  citizens  on  this 
the  35th  anniversary  of  his  membership 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  congratulate  our  esteemed 
colleague  and  dear  friend,  Milton 
Young,  who  today  celebrates  35  years  of 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  would  note  that  at  the  completion 
of  his  present  term  next  January.  Milt 
will  have  served  longer  consecutively 
than  any  other  Republican  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal 
admiration  and  affection  that  I  recall  a 
period  of  time  10  years  ago,  when  I 
served  for  a  while  with  him  on  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  As  a 
junior  Member  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
of  the  committee,  it  was  reassuring  to 
me  to  be  able  to  look  to  him  for  guidance 
in  tackling  the  maze  of  Federal  funding 
we  dealt  with  on  a  daily  basis.  I  appre- 
ciated all  that  I  learned  from  him  and 
consider  those  years  a  very  important 
part  of  my  Senate  career. 

Mr.  President,  few  of  us  here  today 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  for  35  years,  but.  for  however 
long  we  are  here,  we  would  do  well  to 
take  note  of  the  style  and  grace  for 
which  our  colleague,  Milton  Young,  will 
be  affectionately  remembered. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  that  10  years  ago  I 
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So  as  an  old  friend  and  longtime  as- 
sociate, I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
setting  us  such  a  fine  example. 

I  also  congratulate  him  on  what  he 
has  done  with  his  life.  I  hope  it  serves 
as  a  great  object  lesson  to  all  the  young 
people  of  this  country  who  ought  to  be 
aspiring  to  that  kind  of  life  and  that  kind 
of  dedication. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  of  Milton  R.  Young,  not  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  Republican  Party,  and  cer- 
tainly he  is  not  of  the  Democratic  Party 
but  I  think  of  him  this  afternoon  as  a 
Senator  in  the  finest  tradition  of  dedi- 
cated service,  not  only  to  his  State  of 
North  Dakota,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

A  long  time  ago  I  took  a  football  team 
to  North  Dakota.  There  was  a  famous 
coach  by  the  name  of  Finnegan.  And 
there  was  another  famous  coach  by  the 
name  of  West.  I  shall  never  forget  either 
one. 

Coach  Finnegan  was  in  charge  of  the 
Aggies  and  Coach  West  was  in  charge  of 
the  University  Gridders  at  Grand  Forks 
We  played  one  of  the  games  on  Thanks- 
giving. We  then  moved  on  from  the  first 
game  where  Finnegan  was  in  charge  to 
Grand  Forks,  where  it  was  snowing  on 
Saturday  night,  where  West  was  in 
charge. 

I  was  just  out  of  West  Virginia  with 
a  few  footbaU  players,  attempting  to 
make  a  good  showing  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

I  wiU  never  allow  the  Record  to  indi- 
cate whether  we  lost  or  won.  I  will  leave 
that  to  those  who  want  to  check  the 
athletic  achievements,  or  lack  of  achieve- 
ments, from  the  standpoint  of  the  Scar- 
let Hurricane  which  swept  from  West 
Virginia  into  North  Dakota,  and  that  is 
a  long  time  ago — 1927. 
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What  I  am  saying,  after  having  given 
this  background,  is  to  indicate  that  the 
"R"  in  Milton  R.  Young — I  will  not  try 
to  look  it  up  and  see  what  it  means — but 
it  means  for  me  a  man  of  regal  charac- 
ter; that  is  what  "R"  stands  for  in 
Milton  R.  Young.  It  stands  for  a  relia- 
ble legislator  within  the  Senate  over  a 
period  of  35  years. 

Then  the  "R"  wiU  stand  always  with 
me  for  respectability.  Milton  Young  has 
made  this  Senate  a  better  institution. 
We  shall  remember  him.  We  wish  him  in 
all  the  tomorrows  of  his  life  great  joy 
and  wonderful  faith. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  a  decade 
ago  this  month,  I  first  met  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Dakota. 
I  was  then  serving  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  came  to  see  him  on  many 
occasions.  He  was  instrumental  in  help- 
ing the  United  States  retain  its  maritime 
superiority. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
one  recently  corns  to  the  Senate  to  rise 
in  salute  to  our  distinguished  senior  col- 
league, Milton  R.  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 


Any  newly  seated  Senator  quickly 
learns  that  certain  of  his  colleagues  en- 
joy a  special  measure  of  respect  and  de- 
ference within  this  body.  Such  esteem  is 
not  given  lightly,  nor  is  it  acquired  by 
longevity  of  service  or  by  age  alone.  Al- 
ways it  is  earned. 

In  Milton  Young,  the  Republican  dean 
of  the  Senate,  new  Members  have  found 
an  exemplar  of  honorable  service  to  con- 
stituents, to  party  and  to  country— a 
deep  weU  of  wisdom  and  experience— a 
sage  and  steady  friend  and  counselor. 

When  Milton  Young  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate 35  years  ago  today,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt was  in  the  White  House.  The  United 
States  was  at  war.  American  Marines 
were  nearing  victory  on  Iwo  Jima.  Allied 
forces  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Rhine 
in  the  last  decisive  thrust  into  Hitlers 
Germany.  And  the  present  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  2  weeks  past  his  18th 
birthday,  was  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
a  3d  class  electronics  technician.  Many 
years  later  as  Secretary  of  our  Navy  I 
worked  with  my  distinguished  coUeague 
on  buUding  America's  maritime  power 

From  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  Milton 
Young  has  seen  and  helped  to  shape  the 
history  of  our  time.  Eight  Presidents 
have  occupied  the  White  House  and  18 
Congresses  have  filed  through  these  his- 
toric Chambers  since  he  first  set  foot 
upon  the  Senate  fioor.  When  he  leaves 
this  body  at  the  conclusion  of  his  present 
term,  he  will  have  compiled  a  longer  con- 
secutive record  of  service  than  any  Re- 
publican in  Senate  history. 

And  when  he  leaves,  Milton  Young 
wiU  go  out  under  his  own  steam  His 
departure  will  be  voluntary.  He  will  re- 
tire undefeated. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  sturdy  citizens 
of  North  Dakota  that  they  have  returned 
hun  to  elective  office  continuously  since 
1924.  Never  in  that  span  of  nearly  half 
a  century  have  they  refused  him  election 
to  any  post  he  sought. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  time 
enough  later  for  farewells.  But  this  is 
a  day  for  celebration. 

Milton  Young  honors  this  body  by  his 
presence  here. 

He  honors  our  free  system  of  respon- 
sible and  representative  self-govern- 
ment by  his  service. 

He  honors  his  constituents,  his  party 
and  his  Nation. 

It  is  but  fitting  that  we  should  honor 
him. 

Senator,  we  salute  you. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  I..UGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  say  a  word  in  tribute  to  my 
friend.  Senator  Milton  Young,  who  has 
meant  so  much  as  a  good  neighbor  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  Dirksen.  We  have 
shared  the  elevators  together  in  trips 
back  and  forth  to  the  Senate  fioor  in 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  his 
wisdom  and  experience. 

In  our  service  together  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  have  come  to 
know  Milton  Young  has  a  sense  of  his- 
tory with  regard  to  American  agricul- 
ture, with  justice  with  regard  to  farmers 
and  aU  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  this 
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country  that  they  serve,  and  a  very  keen 
sense  of  what  ought  to  occur. 

It  has  been  a  privUege  to  foUow  his 
good  judgment  and  counsel  and  advice 
which  in  the  past  produced  excellent 
legislation  for  American  agriculture, 
and  which  does  so  presently. 

I  am  amazed  at  his  stamina,  his  abU- 
ity  to  move  through  the  tedium  of  com- 
mittee meetings,  subcommittee  meet- 
ings, all  the  nitty-gritty  involved  m  the 
legislative  process,  to  continue  here  long 
hours  on  the  floor,  even  when  we  have 
sessions  that  extend  well  into  the  night. 
But  it  is  simply  testimony  to  his  dedi- 
cation to  this  country  and  the  process 
he  serves  so  well. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
embarking  upon  my  second  year  of  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  our  remarkable 
coUeague  from  North  Dakota  completes 
his  35th  year  of  service. 

That  indeed  he  has  become  an  insU- 
tution  within  this  institution  and  a  man 
who  commands  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  colleagues. 

He  has  been  most  kind  to  me  durmg 
my  time  here  and  has  shared  much  in- 
formation with  me  in  order  to  make  my 
transition  to  the  U.S.  Senate  a  more 
pleasant  one. 

I  must  also  express  the  kind  regards 
and  affection  and  admiration  of  my 
father.  Milward  L.  Simpson,  a  former 
Senator  from  Wyoming  who  served  with 
Senator  Young  in  the  years  1962  through 
1966.  They  were — and  are — great  friends 
and  when  Milt  Young  finishes  his  tour 
of  duty  here  he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Pat, 
will  be  headed  for  the  warmer  climes  of 
Sun  City.  Ariz,  where  he  has  a  home  near 
my  parents,  where  he  will  reside  in  the 
winters.  In  the  summers  he  will  continue 
to  enjoy  being  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  former  constituents  in  his  beloved 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  man  that  we 
honor  on  this  date.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him — to  get  to  know 
him— and  to  see  the  sincere  manner  in 
which  he  has  represented  the  people  of 
his  State  and  still  kept  the  prime  na- 
tional interests  in  very  clear  focus.  That 
is  an  admirable  trait.  He  deeply  deserves 
the  accolades  which  we  pay  him  today. 
I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  chorus. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  But  I  do  not  want  to  allow  this 
occasion  to  pass  without  my  voice  join- 
ing with  those  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  a  eulogy  to  our  colleague  from 
North  Dakota.  Milton  Young. 

I  used  that  term  "eulogy"  a  little  ear- 
lier and  one  of  my  friends  said.  "But  he 
is  not  dead  yet;  after  all,  a  eulogy  is  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  recently  de- 
parted." 

But  it  is  a  happy  occasion  when  we 
can,  indeed,  praise  someone,  and  that  is 
what  a  eulogy  is.  to  praise  someone  while 
he  is  stm  here  with  us. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  we  take  this 
35th  anniversary  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect 


upon  his  humanity  to  those  of  us  who 
serve  here. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  not 
just  the  Senators  who  have  served  the 
longest  in  the  Senate  who  have  come  for- 
ward to  say.  "Thank  you,  Milton." 

It  is  all  those  younger  in  terms  of  serv- 
ice who  particularly  have  felt  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  support  and  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  warmth  and  graciousness 
that  Milt  Young  has  come  to  epitomize 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  came  to  the  Senate,  I  was  20 
years  old,  and  Milt  was  47.  How  many 
people,  starting  on  a  new  career  at  the 
age  of  47,  would  guess  that  there  would 
be  35  years  of  uninterrupted  service  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States?    But 
knowing  Milt,  we  should  have  guessed, 
because  he  has  been  in  elective  public  of- 
fice since  1924.  without  interruption  and 
without  any  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
electorate.   That  says  more  than  any 
other  single  statistic  coiUd.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  through  elections  know 
what  that  means  in  terms  of  respect,  in 
terms  of  affection,  in  terms  of  real  ad- 
miration of  the  people  who  know  you  best 
in  North  Dakota  as  well  as  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  occasion. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
do  not  permit  any  expression  to  anyone 
in  the  gallery.  Therefore.  I  will  not  say 
to  the  dear  wife  of  Senator  Young  what 
she  already  knows — that  she  is  married 
to  a  great  statesman. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  such  as  this, 
a  man  remembers  little  things.  I  re- 
member the  first  day  I  served  in  the 
Senate  Senator  Young  will  not  recall 
this,  but  he  extended  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  helpfulness  to  me  on  that  occa- 
sion; and  seldom  has  a  day  passed  when 
he  has  not  been  a  source  of  great 
strength  and  comfort  and  help  to  me. 

Senator,  you  are  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men If  I  gain  no  other  satisfaction  from 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  able  to  serve  with  you  and 
to  know  you  has  made  it  all  worth  whUe. 
On  this  occasion,  the  35th  anniversary 
of  your  service  in  this  august  body,  I 
thank  you  and  wish  you  weU.  God  bless 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated, Milt  Young  is  appreciated  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  a  freshman  Senator  and  a  new 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
no  one  has  been  kinder  or  more  gra- 
cious to  me  than  has  Milton  Young. 

As  a  relatively  young  person  in  Gov- 
ernment. I  point  out.  in  reference  to  re- 
marks by  Senator  Pressler  earlier,  that 
I  am  a  little  more  senior  than  he.  I  was 
already  3  years  old  by  the  time  Milton 
Young  came  to  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  example 
Senator  Young  sets  in  word  and  deed. 
He  has  demonstrated  to  all  of  us  that 
a  person  can  serve  an  extended  period 
in  public  ofBce  and  retain  his  integrity 
and  his  prinicples.  I  cannot  think  of  a 


more  important  lesson  to  be  given  or  a 
more  important  example  that  could  be 
set  in  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

While  Senator  Young  has  exercised 
Immense  influence,  he  never  has  lost  his 
humility.  He  remains  a  warm  and 
thoughtful  human  being.  Milt  Young 
does  not  need  to  make  a  speech  about 
the  nature  of  public  service.  The  kind  of 
person  he  is  and  the  kind  of  Senator  he 
is  speak  more  eloquently  to  me  than  any 
speech  possibly  could  as  to  what  public 
service  is  all  about.  He  has  set  a  worthy 
standard  for  the  rest  of  us  to  reach  to- 
ward. „  .. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  for  the  inspiration  he  has  pro- 
vided to  me,  as  a  new  Senator,  and  to 
all  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Young  for  his  kindness,  his  sensi- 
tivity and  his  help  to  me,  a  freshman 
Senator  from  a  near  neighbor  State,  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

I  also  thank  you  Senator  Young,  not 
only  for  what  you  have  been  but  also 
for  what  you  are  by  way  of  a  statesman, 
a  Senator,  and  an  American  who.  for  56 
years,  has  served  in  public  office  and  has 
served  admirably,  with  respect,  and  has 
established  a  climate  of  credibility  that 
is  second  to  none  in  the  Congress,  and 
in  particular  the  Senate. 

You  are  a  credit  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  served  with  you,  and  I 
thank  God  for  the  2  years  that  we  will 
have  served  together.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  coUeague  and 
neighbor,  Milton  Young.  For  35  years, 
the  senior  Senator  frmn  North  Dakota 
has  been  a  dedicated  and  committed  pub- 
lic servant.  The  accolades  he  is  receiving 
today  are  fitting  testimony  to  his  out- 
standing and  enviable  record. 

AU  Americans  have  benefited  from 
Senator  Young's  years  in  these  Cham- 
bers, but  most  notably  the  farmer.  My 
distinguished  colleague  has  been  a  floxe 
guardian  of  the  American  farmer 
throughout  his  35  years.  Perhaps  no  per- 
son has  done  more  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  farmer  than  has  Senator  Young.  His 
unofficial  title  of  "Mr.  Wheat"  is  weU- 
deserved. 

Farm  interests  have  been  the  hallmark 
of  my  distinguished  coUeague's  record 
and  are  always  first  in  his  mind.  Evi- 
dence of  his  overwhelming  concern  for 
the  farmer  is  abundant;  one  story  in  par- 
ticular, however,  teUs  it  aU. 

Twelve  years  ago,  during  a  reelection 
campaign.  Senator  Young  was  tending 
to  his  duties  in  Washingtcwi.  At  the  same 
time,  a  completely  imfounded  rumor  was 
making  the  rounds  in  North  Dakota.  Ac- 
cording to  this  rumor.  Eric  Sevareid  was 
considering  a  return  to  his  home  State 
and  a  run  against  the  formidable  Sena- 
tor Young. 

Unaware  of  this  rumor,  Senator  Yoxmo 
returned  to  North  Dakota,  where  he  was 
greeted  at  the  airport  by  reporters  want- 
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chamcal  arrangements  to  arrange— 
mechanical  arrangements  by  which  the 
committees  function  smoothly. 

In  all  these  years,  in  all  the  difBcult 
decisions  that  have  had  to  be  taken 
Milton  Young  has  been  a  thoughtful' 
calm,  experienced  hand  that  helped 
things  to  go  as  they  should  go,  but  as 
sometimes  they  do  not  go. 

So  it  is  to  Milton  Young  that  we  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  guiding 
hand  and  his  experience  and  his  knowl- 
edge, and  I  acknowledge  that  debt  today 
However,  In  a  broader  sense,  all  Amer- 
icans owe  him  a  debt  for  the  kind  of  life 
he  has  led  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
us.  For  example,  I  am  interested  in  farm- 
ing, and  he  has  been  interested  in  farm- 
ing. Not  only  has  he  enjoyed  it,  and  not 
only  has  it  been  a  profession  and  a  vo- 
cation for  him,  but  also,  it  has  been  an 
experience  which  he  has  passed  on  to  his 
family. 

He  has  inculcated  in  others  the  Ideals 
of  good  husbandry  and  the  preservation 
of  values— not  only  the  values  of  the  soil 
but  also  the  values  of  the  men  and 
women  who  toil  to  tiU  the  soil.  He  has 
Kept  alive  that  very  important  part  of 
America  which  is  represented  by  our 
great  agricultural  community. 

And  he  has  done  this  while  performing 
duties  m  Washington  at  the  very  top 
levels  of  our  Government,  and  that  is  an 
extraordmary  performance.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary balancing  act  and  to  be  able 
to  do  both  of  those  things  and  to  do 
them  well  I  think  deserves  our  thanks 
and  our  congratulations 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

**J-  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  own  tribute  to  Mh-ton 
Young  and  to  recall  in  particular  the 
experience  that  I  had  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  my  leader 
and  as  the  ranking  member  on   that 
committee.  The  first  day  that  I  joined 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Milton 
Young,  who  had  spent  many  years  on 
the  committee,  in  effect  gave  me  and  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  the  responsibility 
to  do  a  job,  not  holding  it  to  himself  as 
is  the  wont  of  many  chairmen  and  many 
ranking  members  of  various  committees 
of  the  Senate,  but  rather  seeing  to  it  that 
every  man  on  there,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  most  senior,  shared  in  the  total 
responsibilities  of  the  committee's  work 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  for  the  op- 
portunity given  to  me  and  most  partic- 
ularly for  the  fact  that  it  came  from  a 
very  kmd  and  a  very  good  man. 

Again,  speaking  as  one  of  the  younger 
Members  of  this  body,  I  very  much  ap- 
preciated  the  wisdom  which  Milton's 
experience  over  the  years,  shared  with 
his  colleagues,  brought  to  each  one  of 
us  in  what  has  become  a  very  uncivilized 
worid,  and  at  times  an  uncivilized  U.6 
Senate.  This  man  is  a  gentleman.  This 
man  is  kind.  This  man  represents  the 
best  that  resides  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  who  commit  their  lives  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  I,  No.  1,  take  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  thanks  and  my  affection  to 
Milton  and  also  to  wish  him  every  good 
thing,  every  good  fortune  in  his  future 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  yield  to  my  illustrious  colleague  Sen 
ator  Milton  R.  Young  ' 

iv  ^■^?^°!^'-  P^sident,  I  am  deep- 
ly^ateful  for  the  many  nice  comments 
made  about  me  here  today  on  this  my 
^^^^versary  as  a  Member  of  the 

I  feel  totally  inadequate  to  fully  ex- 
press my  deep  gratitude  for  aU  the  won- 
derful and  gracious  comments  that  have 
been  made  about  me.  You  have  aU  been 

Sfftv,^.^.^*""""^-  ^  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  there  was  a  bit  of  exaggeration 
m  some  of  the  comments,  but  I  have  no 
complaint  at  all. 

^n^fH??*'^!f"^u.®''P'"^^  '"y  appreciation 
to  the  leadership  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial session  in  recognition  of  my  anniver- 
sary and  to  my  colleagues  in  leading  this 
hour  and  a  half  of  tribute. 

Mr.  President,  serving  in  the  U.S  Sen- 
ate has  been  a  great  privilege  and  an 
nf  m""";.^  ^,  fortunate  that  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  gave  me  this  wonderful 
opportunity  to  serve  in  this  body  This 
Senate  is  the  most  important  and  most 
powerful  legislative  body  in  the  w"rW 
The  legislation  and  policies  adopted  here 
over  the  years  has  made  ours  ^he  greatest 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 

TTie  friendship  in  the  body  transcends 
f.1  L^"^w-  ^  ^^^  ^  c°"^d  mention  all  of 
nnf*,  t!™'^"  ^  *^  closely  associated 
with  It  IS  a  truly  magnificent  group  of 
people.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  lodge  or 
Z^r,  ^/church,  where  there  is  a  cl(;ser 
on^fl°^  /nendship  and  respect  for  one 
another  than  there  is  here  in  the  U  S 
Senate. 

I  wish  that  the  public  could  know  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  they  truly  are 
TTiey  are  very  able,  talented,  and  honor- 
able men  and  women  who  work  tremen- 
dously hard.  They  sacrifice  much  because 

^^f^  "■  l^^  ^"^y  "^««  they  are  not 
able  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they  would 
like  with  their  families  and  frleS.  Con- 
trary to  the  thinking  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, most  Senators  even  serve  at  a  flnan- 

?iu  k!^^'''^^^-  "^^^  "«  f «^  Members  in 
this  body  today  who  would  not  be  making 

more  money  in  the  private  sector 
Th^f?  ^^  i*'^^"  h*^^  passed  so  quickly. 
There  is  only  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
left  who  was  here  when  I  came  here.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 

oT  h^/^«^  f,"""^  2  "°"*h^  ahead  of  me. 
Sii  K  ^  ^^'"bers  in  the  Senate  that 
were  here  when  I  first  came  here,  only  13 
are  living  today. 

fi««"*'  ^^l?!^  ^  conclude.  I  wish  to  men- 
Srt«^Tf>^'"^  ^*'°"*  friendships  on  both 
?rtnH  T  ^^  ^l^^l-  "^e  hest  and  closest 
?pnof  .^""^'^  ^^^  ^as  a  Democrat-the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Russell.  I  am 

fZ  n^."^'"  ^°  ^°'"^  ^  history  as  one  of 
the  aU-tune  great  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. On  this  side  of  the  aisle  there  was  the 
senior  Senator  Bob  Taft.  of  Ohio.  He  not 
only  was  a  close  personal  friend  but  was 
always  most  helpful  to  me 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  I  will  be  retir- 
n^l'^lu^^^^  ^  am  looking  forward  to 
K»  ^  l^^J  ^"^  roiss  the  most  will 
be  the  friendship  and  association  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have 
great  love  and  respect. 

I  thank  you  again  for  this  most  memo- 
rable hour  m  my  life. 
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Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  saluting 
Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota  who  for 
35  years  has  graced  the  Halls  of  the 

Senate. 

Milton  Young  has  served  this  coun- 
try and  his  constituents  with  dedica- 
tion and  integrity.  Beloved  in  his  State, 
he  has  been  consistently  returned  to  the 
Senate  by  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
who  know  the  value  of  a  great  man. 

Senator  Young  enjoys  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  recog- 
nition for  a  life  of  continuous  service. 
I  congratuate  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  35th  anniversary  in  the  Senate  for 
his  outstanding  contribution. 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,   today 
we  rise  to  honor  an  extraordinary  man. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Dakota. 
Today  marks  the  35th  anniversary  of 
Senator    Young's    service    in    the    U.S. 
Senate.  When  Senator  Young  completes 
this  term,  he  will  have  served  longer 
consecutively   than   any   other   Repub- 
lican     in      Senate      history.      Senator 
Young's   outstanding   leadership   quali- 
ties have     been   recognized    time   and 
again  in  this  body.  From  1946  to  1971, 
Senator  Young  served   as  secretary  to 
the  Senate  Republican  Conference,  the 
longest  period  of  time  any  Senator- 
Republican   or   Democrat — has    held    a 
leadership  position  in  the  Senate  in  the 
election  in  1974,  he  is  dean  of  the  Senate. 
These    are    remarkable    accomplish- 
ments in  any  career,  but  more  remark- 
able is  that  his  career  has  so  many  ac- 
complishments still  on  the  horizon.  On 
occasions  such  as  this,  we  are  tempted  to 
eulogize,  to  recognize  the  end  of  eras. 
But  Senator  Young  is  far  from  ready  to 
be  dipped  in  bronze  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda,  though  he  has  earned 
his  place  there.  He  is  more  than  an  icon; 
he  remains  a  dedicated,  hard-working, 
knowledgeable,  and  in  every  way  out- 
standing Senator.  We  may  be  grateful 
that  Senator  Milton  R.  Young  is  more 
than  a  statue,  that  we  may  still  turn  to 
him  as  a  pillar  of  wisdom  and  strength 
during  these  troubled  times. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Committee,  with  longer  service  on  these 
two  committees  than  any  present  mem- 
ber, Senator  Yovrsc  continues  to  guide 
this  great  country  along  a  steady  and 
unwavering  course  in  the  grandest  tra- 
dition of  the  Senate's  finest  Members. 

I  take  this  time  to  offer  my  own  con- 
gratulations to  this  fine  friend  and 
famous  colleague,  and  to  commend  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  for  sending  to 
Washington  a  man  who  has  served,  and 
continues  to  serve,  his  State  and  his 
country  so  well.* 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  expressing  my 
appreciation  and  admiration  for  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Milton 
Young,  and  the  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
and  to  this  country,  during  his  35  years 
in  the  Senate. 

Throughout  Senator  Young's  long 
career  in  public  life  he  has  performed 


according  to  the  highest  ethical  stand- 
ards, and  he  stands  as  an  example  of 
all  that  is  good  in  public  officials. 

As  the  second-ranking  Republican  of 
the  Senate  Agricultural  and  Forestry 
Committee.  Senator  Young  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  his  concern  for  the 
general  welfare  of  Americans  by  his  work 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  rural  American  busi- 
ness. He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  American  farmer,  and  has  worked  to 
make  important  changes  for  farm  pro- 
grams and  price  supports. 

He  has  been  very  instnmiental  in  a 
number  of  landmark  farm  legislation 
decisions,  particularly  in  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  in  including 
special  provisions  to  the  Omnibus  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973, 
and  in  originating  and  sponsoring  PubUc 
Law  93-86  which  provides  a  target  price 
payment  to  farmers  regardless  of  a  crop 
failure. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
Young  has  worked  diUgently  for  respon- 
sible Government  spending  and  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Young  for  his 
years  of  outstanding  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  wish  him  well  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. I  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  a  long, 
happy,  and  healthy  retirement.* 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  Milton 
Young's  arrival  in  the  Senate.  He  has 
now  served  longer  than  any  other  Re- 
publican in  the  history  of  this  body. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  him  as  a  friend  and  colleague  are 
pleased  to  join  in  this  effort  to  pay  him 
tribute  for  a  distinguished  career,  a  job 
well  done. 

Lord  MacCauley  once  said  that  the 
secret  of  the  greatness  of  the  first  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  thorough  understanding 
of  both  the  issues  she  faced  and  the 
people  she  ruled.  Milt  Young  is  that 
way.  On  the  issues,  though  not  flashy 
or  flamboyant,  you  just  knew  that  when 
the  chips  were  down  and  the  going  was 
rough  that  he  would  be  there.  But  most 
importantly,    throughout    these    many 
years  he  has  never  forgotten  North  Da- 
kota or  North  Dakotans.  Operating  the 
way  the   framers   intended   a   Senator 
should,  he  has  been  like  a  bulldog  in  de- 
fense of  North  Dakota  and  its  interests. 
As  a  freshman  just  completing  my  first 
term,  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to 
try  to  encapsulate  the  career  of  one  who 
has   been   here   so   much    longer.   But 
speaking  from  personal  experience,  dur- 
ing common  situs,  during  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  debates,  and  during  the 
fight  over  public  financing,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  just  how  reassuring 
it  was  to  be  tapped  on  the  shoulder  to 
turn  and  find  Milt  Young  there  saying, 
"Paul,  I'm  with  you." 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee,  as 
a  new  member,  I  found  myself  con- 
stantly turning  to  him.  as  ranking  mem- 
ber, for  advice  and  counsel.  Having  been 
on  that  committee  for  over  30  years  and 
knowing  every  nook  and  cranny,  he  had 


every  right  to  be  impatient  with  a  pesky 
freshman.  But  he  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
issue  or  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter, 
he  took  the  time  and  offered  the  kind 
of  counsel  that  can  only  come  with  so 
many  years  of  experience. 

But  as  good  as  Milt  has  been  on  the 
national  issues  and  as  helpful  as  he  has 
been  on  Appropriations,  I  think  bis 
strongest  suit  is  still  his  people.  He  knows 
North  Dakota  and  he  has  served  it  faith- 
fully and  well  these  many  years.  On  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  on  Appropri- 
ations he  has  been  a  Senator's  Senator 
doggedly  pursuing  and  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  his  State.  North  Dakotans 
have  recognized  just  how  valuable  a  re- 
source they  have  had  in  Milt  by  return- 
ing him  no  less  than  six  times  since  his 
first  coming  here  in  1945. 

Unfortunately,  Milt  will  now  be  leav- 
ing us.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  U.S 
Senate  without  Milt  Young.  Certainly, 
no  one  other  than  the  President  pro 
tempore  has  been  here  longer.  But  Milt 
has  earned  a  little  rest.  He  is  leaving  the 
Senate,  as  they  used  to  say.  full  of  years 
and  honors.  He  has  done  his  duty  as  he 
saw  it  and  done  it  well.  His  colleagues, 
North  Dakotans,  and  all  Americans  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  him  and  we 
all  will  surely  miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  our  respects  to 
our  good  friend  and  dean  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators,  Milt  Young. 

We  all  wish  him  many  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness  after  he  retires 
from  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent session.* 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  there  are  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  who 
have  set  records  of  one  kind  or  another, 
few  if  any  mateh  the  accomplishments 
of  the  man  we  are  honoring  today:  the 
most  able  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Milton  Young.  To  list  just  a 
few: 

Republican  dean  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  end  of  his  term,  served  longer 
consecutively  than  any  other  RepubUcan 
in  U.S.  Senate  history. 

Served  in  a  leadership  position — as 
secretary  to  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence— longer  than  any  Soiator  in  the 
20th  century. 

With  34  years  of  service,  is  the  long- 
est-serving U.S.  Senator  from  any  of  the 
Upper  Midwest  States. 

Received  the  highest  percentage  of 
vote  of  any  Republican  opposed  in  the 
1968  election. 

Upon  completion  of  his  term  in  Jan- 
uary 1981.  only  six  Senators  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have  served 
longer. 

And  those  milestones  of  accwnplish- 
ment.  Mr.  President,  are  simply  what  he 
achieved  when  he  came  to  Washington. 
Those  who  knew  him — and  his  record  of 
dedicated  service — ^in  his  home  State  of 
North  Dakota  even  before  that  time  were 
familiar  with  an  equally  outstanding  ca- 
reer that  preceded  his  membership  here. 
Member  of  school,  township,  and  coimty 
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d^inking  or  sleeping,"  said 
in  1934.  Today  I  am 
with  all  my  many  col- 
hoioring  a  fine  gentleman 
yei  js  has  provided  direction 
Seitate. 


Mil  roN  Young  is  unquestion- 

Por  three  and  a  half  dec- 

w  )rked  selflessly  to  provide 

le4dership  to  his  fine  State 

.  The  very  fact  that  he 

his  body  for  so  long  is  a 

( .bility. 

America  so  desperately 

3f  character  and  ability 

encouraging  for  me  to  see  that  the 

a  man  like  the  very 

gentleman    from    North 


Dakota.  He  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
me  as  I  am  sure  he  is  to  all  the  Members 
of  this  institution. 

Again,  I  am  honored  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Senator 
Young.» 

•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  35th  year  that  Milton  R. 
Young  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Young  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  respected  Members  of  this  body. 
Down  through  the  years  Senator  Young 
has  always  given  intelligent  and  con- 
structive leadership  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Nation.  We,  his  colleagues,  and 
the  people  of  our  country  owe  him  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude. 

Senator  Young  has  served  continuous- 
ly in  the  Senate  since  March  12,  1945, 
when,  as  a  farmer  from  Berlin,  N.  Dak., 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John 
Moses.  He  was  then  elected  at  a  special 
election  in  June  1946  and  reelected  to 
five  6-year  terms  thereafter. 

Upon  completion  of  his  term  in  Jan- 
uary 1981  only  six  Senators  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have  served 
longer  than  Milt  Young.  And  Milt  will 
have  served  longer  consecutively  than 
any  other  Republican  in  U.S.  Senate 
history. 

Milt  Young  also  has  longer  service  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  and  Agricul- 
tiu-e  Committees  than  any  present  mem- 
ber. He  now  serves  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Senator  Young  has  had  a  most  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
has  played  a  vital  decisionmaking  role 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  national 
defense  and  other  important  areas.  As 
his  colleague  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  also  have  been  most  im- 
pressed with  his  dedication  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  eye  research  in  this  Nation 
and  am  glad  to  note  that  he  has  been 
appropriately  honored  for  this  effort. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  man 
of  Milt  Young's  caliber  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. His  qualities  of  honesty,  integrity, 
and  effectiveness,  combined  with  a  will- 
ingness to  always  work  hard,  set  a  high 
example  for  all  Senators  to  follow. 

Milt  is  also  a  most  delightful  man  to 
work  with  and  has  been  a  big  help  to 
many  of  us  in  our  Senate  careers.  I  am 
personally  grateful  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  Milt  for  many 
years  and  to  profit  from  his  experience 
and  knowledge. 

I  regret  that  Milt  has  decided  not  to 
seek  reelection  when  his  present  term 
expires  next  year.  His  departure  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation.  But  after  more  than  35  years  In 
this  body  he  is  entitled  to  a  rest  and  I 
know  he  and  his  lovely  wife,  Pat,  will 
enjoy  their  retirement. 

On  this  wonderful  occasion.  I  offer 
Milt  Young  my  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  the  future* 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Stevens 
together  with  an  article  referred  to 
therem. 


March  12,  1980 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  by  Senator  Stevens 
Even  though  Illnesses  in  my  family  prevent 
me  from  delivering  this  statement  In  per- 
son. I  am  thankful  to  the  minority  leader 
for  adding  my  words  of  praise  to  the  many 
honoring  our  dear  friend  and  colleague  Sena- 
tor Milton  R.  Young  on  this  his  3Sth  anni- 
versary in  the  United  States  Senate 

MUt  Young  and  his  lovely  wife.  Pat  have 
been  close  friends  of  mine  for  years  I  can 
look  back  fondly  on  the  nxmjerous  times  they 
spent  with  me  and  my  wife.  Ann.  She  always 
enjoyed  being  a  Jjart  of  the  Senate  WivM" 
Red  Cross  group  and  It  was  there  that  she 
and  Pat  Young  became  close. 

Senator  Young  spent  his  early  years  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  operation  of  his  family 
farm  near  Berlin.  North  Dakota.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  my  former  Republican  colleagues, 
Milt  Young  has  always  been  a  'man  of  the 
soil    and  a  leading  authority  on  agriculture 
There  Is  a  unique  picture  in  one  of  his  of- 
nces  of  a  young  North  Dakota  farm  boy  In 
baggy    trousers,    seeding    grain.    It   is   Mllt 
Young  when  he  was  but  a  lad  of  19.  Farmers 
all  around  the  country  have  benefited  from 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Young  in  his  role 
as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
Senator  Youngs  biography  has  been  de- 
tailed earlier;   however,  let  me  point  out  a 
few  of  the  many  "firsts"  in  the  distinguished 
career  of  North  Dakota's  senior  Senator  Milt 
Young  has  never  been  defeated  for  re-elec- 
tion to  public  office.  In  1956  he  was  the  only 
OOP  Senate  candidate  to  receive  a  bigger 
State   majority   than   Elsenhower.    In    1968 
Senator  Young  received  the  highest  percent- 
age of  the  vote  of  any  Republican  Senator 
in  the  nation  who  was  opposed.  He  is  the 
longest-serving  U.S.  Senator  from  any  of  the 
upper  Midwest  states  and  upon  completion  of 
this  term  will  have  served  longer  consecu- 
tively than  any  other  GOP  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  has  served 
longer  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee than  any  present  member.  Democrat 
or    Republican,    and    is    presently    ranklne 
on  that  Committee. 

It  is  from  our  association  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  I  have  come  to  know 
respect  and  admire  Milt  Young.  Under  his  tu- 
telage and  legislative  know-how.  I  learned 
the  complicated  rules  of  committee  proce- 
dure and  thanks  to  his  kindness  in  guiding 
me  in  those  early  years  I  am  now  much  more 
comfortable  with  the  process. 

Senator  Young  has  done  more  for  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Dakota  than  they  could  possibly 
know.  He  is  as  hard  a  working  Senator  as 
there  Is  In  this  body  and  I  have  even  found 
It  difficult,  at  times,  to  keep  up  with  his 
fierce  pace  of  activity. 

Together  with  his  role  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Senator  as  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  rep- 
resented the  people  of  his  State  with  the 
dedication  and  commitment  matched  by  no 
one  in  North  Dakota  history. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  serve  with  such  a  man  of  distinction.  "Mr. 
Wheat,"  as  he  has  been  affectionately 
dubbed,  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  but  he  will  be  especially  missed  by  the 
many  farmers  of  this  great  nation  whose 
lives  have  been  so  vastly  improved  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts. 

As  my  dear  friend  returns  to  North  Dakota, 
again  as  a  man  of  the  soil.  I  wish  he  and  his 
lovely  wife  Pat  the  very  best  for  the  future. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  relating 
to  Senator  Young  published  in  the  Sunday 
Forum  on  December  30.  1979. 
The  article  follows: 

YouNo  Moving  Out  op  the  Limelight, 
Into  the  Twilight 
(By  Hal  Simons) 
The  star  of  North  Dakota's  1980  political 
extravaganza  will  not  be  on  center  stage.  For 
Sen.  Milton  Young.  1980  is  a  year  of  twUleht, 
not  limelight. 
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Next  year  will  be  Yoimg's  36th  in  tbe  U.S. 
Senate.  It  will  also  be  his  last.  At  age  82. 
North  Dakota's  senior  senator  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  retiring. 
If  Young  had  had  his  wish,  retirement 
would  have  come  earlier.  Even  before  he  won 
his  toughest  Senate  re-election  fight  in  1974. 
Yoimg  was  already  beginning  to  consider  it. 
His  first  public  revelation  tliat  be  wished 
to  retire  before  the  end  of  his  term  In  1980 
came  In  a  surprising  speech  at  the  North 
Dakota  Republican  convention  three  years 
ago. 

An  emotional  Young  tdd  delegates  he 
would  resign  within  a  year  or  two  if  North 
Dakotans  that  fall  elected  a  Republican  gov- 
ernor, who  covtld  appoint  a  Republican  to  fill 
his  Senate  seat.  If  not.  he  would  try  to  finish 
out  his  term,  he  said. 

"I  stated  then,  if  they  elected  a  Republican 
governor  I  would  consider  resigning  and  I 
would  have."  Young  said  in  an  interview  this 
month.  "It  didn't  happen." 

Democratic  Gov.  Arthur  Link  won  re-elec- 
tion and  Young  hung  on.  But  every  so  often, 
he  continued  to  drop  hints  that  he  was  still 
considering  early  retirement. 

Each  hint  sent  politicians  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle  scurrying  to  map  strat- 
egies to  fill  his  seat.  Indeed,  it  is  Young's  re- 
tirement, and  the  shifting  it  hsis  sparked 
among  other  leading  state  politicians,  that 
has  made  1980  one  of  North  Dakota's  most 
interesting  election  years. 

Earlier  this  year.  Young  said  he  "might  be 
tempted"  to  retire  next  March  12.  his  35th 
anniversary  in  the  Senate.  Although  he  still 
feels  "that  would  be  a  hard  day  to  pass  up." 
Young  now  says  he  definitely  plans  to  serve 
out  his  full  term. 

When  Young  leaves  his  Senate  office  for  the 
last  time  a  year  from  now.  it  will  mark  the 
end  of  one  of  the  most  amazing  election  suc- 
cess stories  in  North  Dakota's  history. 

Young  has  held  public  office  since  1924. 
He  has  been  in  II  statewide  elections.  In  the 
past  55  years,  he  has  lost  only  one  election 
and  that  time  he  ran  as  what  he  calls  "a 
flll-ln  candidate"  for  higher  office.  He  has 
never  been  defeated  In  a  race  for  re-election. 
In  his  first  bid  for  elective  office,  the  former 
La  Moure  far&ier  won  a  seat  on  the  Henrietta 
Township  board  of  supervisors.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  selected  to  the  township  school 
board. 

Young  was  elected  to  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  In  1932.  "the  year  the  Non- 
partisan League  made  big  gains  in  the  Legis- 
lature." He  upset  the  incumbent  in  the  pri- 
mary and  won  the  general  election  by  37 
votes. 

Two  years  later,  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate.  He  won  the  seat  which  had  been  held 
by  William  Lynch,  who  that  year  was  an 
unsuccessful  congressional  candidate  under 
the  banner  of  the  independent  Voters  Asso- 
ciation, "an  anti-League  group  that  was  a 
combination  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats." 

In  1944,  he  absorbed  his  only  election  de- 
feat. That  was  the  year  Young  and  a  handful 
of  other  legislators  assembled  the  Renublican 
Organizing  Committee,  a  group  which  "tried 
to  take  control  of  the  Republican  Party  away 
from  the  League." 

As  the  ROC's  chairman.  Young  atn'eed  to 
run  in  the  19*4  U.S.  House  race.  He  lost  to 
incumbents  William  Lemke  and  Charles  Rob- 
ertson, two  Republicans  endorsed  by  the 
NPL. 

"Even  though  I  was  a  flil-ln  candidate — 
I  campalened  less  than  four  full  days  and 
had  less  than  Sl.OOO  to  spend — I  lost  by  less 
than  half  a  vote  a  precinct."  Young  said. 

Although  Young  lost,  that  same  election 
helped  open  his  door  to  the  Senate. 

In  1944.  Gov.  John  Moses,  a  popular  Demo- 
crat, was  elected  to  the  Senate.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  state  had  elected  a  Democrat 


to  either  branch  of  Congress.  Winning  the 
race  to  replace  Moses  as  governor  was  Fred 
Aandahl.  like  Young,  an  ROCer. 

But  Moses  died  after  less  than  two  months 
In  the  Senate.  On  March  12.  1945.  Aandahl 
appointed  Young  to  the  Senate. 

Since  then.  Young  has  defeated  Senate 
election  opponents  six  times.  His  closest  call 
came  in  1974.  when  he  squared  oflf  against 
former  Gov.  William  Guy.  a  strong  Demo- 
cratic vote-getter.  Young  narrowly  won  the 
battle  of  the  state's  political  heavies.  A  re- 
count showed  the  margin  was  less  than  200 
votes. 

Even  now,  Young  delights  in  that  1974 
victory.  "I  am  the  only  one  in  the  state  who 
has  defeated  the  two  strongest  Democratic 
candidates  since  John  Moses — William  Guy 
and  Quentin  Burdlck."  Young  said.  Burdlck. 
who  has  since  captured  a  Senate  seat,  was 
defeated  by  Young  in  1956. 

Still.  Young  would  have  preferred  not  to 
run  in  1974.  Even  then,  he  was  attracted  to 
retirement.  According  to  Young,  however, 
he  saw  a  challenge  in  charges,  by  Demo- 
crats and  even  some  Republicans,  that  he 
couldn't  win.  He  wanted  to  go  out  on  top. 
"I  don't  think  I  would  have  run  the  last 
time  if  they  hadn't  used  that  strategy  that 
I  couldn't  l>e  reelected."  Young  explained. 
"They  thought  It  was  one  way  of  getting  me 
to  retire.  All  the  years  I've  served  In  public 
life,  especially  In  the  Senate.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  serve  in  a  way  that  I  felt  I  would 
be  re-elected  when  I  retired.  I  hated  to  re- 
tire when  opponents  were  sajring  I  couldn't 
win  again." 

In  some  quarters.  Young  has  been  dubbed 
"Mr.  Wheat"  because  of  his  role  in  farm 
legislation  In  his  four  decades  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Apparently  it  is  a  nickname  he  wears 
with  some  pride.  Farm  legislation,  he  says, 
has  been  his  biggest  accomplishment. 

"I've  been  the  co-author  of  practically  all 
the  farm  legislation  that  has  passed  in  the 
time."  he  said.  "The  target  prices  now — I 
originated  that  concept.  I  was  involved  in 
setting  up  the  soil  conservation  program 
and  getting  funds  for  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. I  was  co-author  of  the  rural 
telephone  act  and  Just  about  every  piece  of 
farm  legislation  since  1945." 

A  second  major  accomplishment.  Young 
feels,  has  been  "getting  water  projects  for 
North  Dakota."  Although  he  has  gained 
headlines  as  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  state's  controversial  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Project,  he  has  been  active  in  other 
water  projects  as  well. 

"I  was  involved  in  resolving,  through  leg- 
islation, many  of  the  problems  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Garrison  Dam."  Young  re- 
called, "I  specifically  got  amendments  for 
several  projects  in  North  Dakota,  like  the 
Dickinson  Dam.  the  Jamestown  Dam  and 
the  Pipestem  Dam   (near  Jamestown)." 

Young  also  believes  he  has  been  Instru- 
mental In  getting  industry  to  come  to  North 
Dakota.  He  played  a  role  In  convincing  firms 
such  as  Western  Gear.  Lockheed.  Northrup 
and  Brunswick  to  set  up  plants  In  North 
Dakota. 

Presumably,  his  biggest  disappointment 
would  be  the  failure  to  see  the  Garrison 
project  completed.  Young  himself,  however, 
surprisingly  does  not  list  Garrison's  failure 
as  his  biggest  disappointment. 

Instead,  he  lists  his  inability  to  escape 
what  he  sees  as  political  flak  In  his  last  six 
years  In  office — years  he  had  hoped  to  serve 
out  free  from  politics.  When  he  discusses 
it.  his  voice  cracks  in  emotional  tones. 

"I'd  hope  to  serve  out  my  last  six  years 
as  senior  senator  in  peace."  he  said.  "But 
I've  been  subjected  to  more  attacks  politi- 
cally In  the  last  six  years  than  ever  before." 
Obviously,  Young  has  been  hurt  by  those 
attacks.  His  voice  quavers.  He  does  not  want 
to  elaborate.  Who  has  attacked  him?  "You 
can  guess,"  he  replies. 
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Later,  he  mentions  several  magastne 
articles  which  "took  after  me."  One  re- 
vealed that  Young  had  put  pressure  on  a 
federal  wildlife  biologist  In  Jamestown  to 
leave  because  he  was  critical  of  Garrison. 
More  recently,  an  unfavorable  article  In  the 
Washington  Monthly  keyed  on  Young's 
replies  to  constituents  about  bis  stance  on 
abortion. 

"The  lack  of  progress  on  Garrison  Diver- 
sion, a  project  that  we've  fought  for  since 
statehood  and  Is  now  under  severe  attack. 
is  probably  one  of  my  biggest  disappoint- 
ments," he  said. 

"It's  run  into  more  opposition  and  much 
more  vocal  opposition  than  ever  before.  If 
this  trend  keeps  up,  we  may  not  realize  the 
project  that  was  so  popular  when  It  was 
first  started.  Unless  we  get  more  support  in 
the  future,  we  may  not  realize  the  dream." 

Young  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
powerful  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  controls  the  Senate's  pursestrings. 
Young's  senior  status  often  means  clout  for 
North  Dakota  on  the  projects  he  feels  are 
important  for  the  state. 

As  Young  explained,  his  retirement  "means 
a  loss  of  influence  (for  North  Dakota)  that 
you  can  only  gain  by  seniority.  On  any 
project  affecting  North  Dakota,  you're  In  a 
stronger  position  if  you  have  experience  and 
seniority." 

Because  of  that,  the  embattled  Garrison 
project  could  be  the  state  issue  most  affected 
by  Young's  retirement. 

All  three  members  of  North  Dakota's  con- 
gressional delegation — Young.  Andrews  and 
Burdlck — support  Garrison.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  all  three  sit  on  appropriations 
committees,  whose  support  for  the  project 
is  critical. 

Andrews  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  soending  panel.  But  should  he  move 
to  the  Senate  to  succeed  Young.  Andrews 
almost  certainly  will  not  be  assigned  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

That  would  leave  only  Burdlck  on  an  ap- 
propriations committee.  "That  will  help 
some."  Young  said,  "but  with  my  senior 
position,  the  committee  has  lieen  giving  me 
most  everything  I  want.  The  committee  has 
given  me  everything  I've  asked  for  on  Gar- 
rison and  I  think  the  Senate  will  come  out 
strongly  for  Garrison  this  year,  too." 

He  does  not  hesitate  when  asked  what  his 
retirement  means  for  Garrison's  future. 
"That  depends  on  who  takes  my  place — how 
strongly  he's  for  it.  Politically,  a  candidate 
may  consider  that  supporting  Garrison  to- 
day Is  not  proper  and  not  worth  It." 

Next  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1934, 
Young  won't  be  running  for  public  office. 
He  will  be  waiting  for  a  seat  on  the  side- 
lines. 

"You  do  have  some  reluctance  to  leave  a 
Job  you've  been  in  for  more  than  30  years. 
But  I'll  be  happy  to  retire  and  do  some  of 
the  things  I  havent  been  able  to  do,  like 
visiting  with  my  family  and  good  friends 
and  playing  golf." 

Young  said  he  has  received  some  pressure 
to  remain  In  office  and  run  again  In  1980. 
"but  I  think  they  aU  realize  that,  because 
of  my  age,  I  shouldn't." 

For  Young,  a  politician  waiting  to  retire, 
1980  will  be  a  year  of  a  little  sadness  and 
a  little  relief. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  my  tenure  in  the 
Senate  I  have  admired  Milton  Young 
as  a  man  who  possessed  a  great  capacity 
to  be  considerate  to  his  colleagues,  an 
ability  to  be  a  man  of  conscience,  and  a 
statesman  held  in  highest  esteem  by  his 
constituents. 
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following  occurred  during  trib- 
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LAW    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1979 


Mr.  President,  I  was 
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.search  capability  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  (PTO).  The  patent 
examiners  often  do  not  find  all  the  per- 
tinent information  they  need  to  decide  if 
the  invention  is  patentable,  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  patents  and  publications. 
By  and  large,  the  PTO  is  doing  a  good 
job;  it  eliminates  about  30  percent  of  the 
applications  that  are  filed  and  in  many 
cases  it  limits  the  scope  of  the  patents 
that  are  granted.  Nevertheless,  the  courts 
have  struck  down  a  number  of  patents 
on  commercially  attractive  inventions. 

It  appears  that  it  would  take  years 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  to  compu- 
terize the  PTO's  search  files.  This  should 
be  our  long-term  goal  since  it  would  re- 
establish the  integrity  of  the  PTO's 
search  capability.  For  the  short  term, 
however,  I  think  we  should  enact  S.  1679. 
Many  people  who  figure  prominently  in 
our  patent  system,  including  the  present 
and  former  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
expressed  their  enthusiastic  support  for 
this  proposal. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  person  may 
ask  for  reexamination  based  on  a  prior 
patent  or  prior  art  publication  that  can 
be  cited  in  pertinent  part  to  the  PTO 
The  PTO  will  then  be  able  to  determine 
quickly  whether  a  substantial  new  issue 
is  raised  con<  eming  patentability  of  the 
invention  covered  in  the  issued  or  prin- 
cipal patent.  The  bill  would  thus  upgrade 
the  patent  system  and  avoid  or  speed  up 
costly  and  time  consuming  litigation  be- 
fore our  already  overburdened  courts.  I 
undei-stand  that  the  courts  themselves 
would  favor  this  expression  of  expert 
views  by  the  PTO  to  help  them  reach  the 
correct  decision. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  restore  the  con- 
fidence in  our  patent  system.  To  help  us 
solve  the  complex  problems  that  current- 
ly face  us — Inflation,  energy  shortages, 
unemployment,  lagging  capital  invest- 
ment, and  the  military  and  economic 
challenge  from  abroad — ^we  have  got  to 
make  sure  our  patent  system  encourages 
invention  and  innovation,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  inventor  and 
small  businessman.  S.  1679  is  a  small  but 
important  step  in  this  direction.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1679. 


PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  "propa- 
ganda" is  an  ugly  word.  It  has  not  always 
been  an  ugly  word.  In  fact,  it  has  perfect- 
ly respectable  roots  in  the  verb  "to  prop- 
agate." But,  at  the  hands  of  the  three 
totalitarian  movements  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury— fascism,  nazism,  and  commu- 
nism— the  word  "propaganda"  has  taken 
on  very  ugly  overtones.  It  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  big  lie. 

The  word  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  beautiful  in  almost  any  language, 
except  perhaps  In  Russian  where  the 
newspaper  Pravda  (truth)  has  drained 
the  word  of  meaning. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  cam- 
paign going  on,  supposedly  being  master- 
mined  from  the  White  House,  to  move 
the  Voice  of  America  away  from  news 
and  truth  and  to  push  it  in  the  direction 
of  propaganda.  Over  the  past  several 
weeks,  there  have  been  hints  of  such  a 


campaign  in  gossip  columns,  which  most 
people  dismissed. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  situation  is 
more  serious  than  it  first  appeared  to  be 
And  I  think  we  can  all  be  grateful  to 
Carl  Rowan  for  bringing  it  into  the  open 
in  his  column  in  the  Washington  star 
on  March  3.  No  person  Is  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Rowan 
who,  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  some  years  ago,  was  once  respon- 
sible for  the  Voice  of  America.  VOA  is 
now  under  the  U.S.  International  Com- 
munication Agency  (USICA)  which  is 
headed  by  Ambassador  John  Relnhardt 
a  career  foreign  service  Information  of- 
ficer with  a  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
ice to  our  country. 

Mr.  Rowan  sketched  enough  of  the 
outlines  of  this  campaign  to  convince 
anyone  that  it  should  be  nipped  in  the 
bud  right  now.  As  he  says  in  his  column : 

No  matter  who  is  doing  the  leaking,  it  is 
Important  for  Mr.  Carter  to  remind  everyone 
that  'superior  Soviet  propaganda'  Is  not  re- 
motely responsible  for  our  troubles  In  Iran 
and  Afghanistan.  Policy  decisions  made  by 
the  shah  and  by  occupants  of  our  White 
House  brought  on  the  current  crises. 

Our  national  outrage  over  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  its  brutal- 
ization  of  the  Afghan  people  is  natural 
and  proper.  But  we  should  not  express 
our  outrage  by  demeaning  ourselves  to 
the  level  of  those  who  have  caused  it.  The 
losers  in  a  successful  effort  to  change 
VOA  from  the  voice  of  truth  into  an  in- 
strument of  propaganda  would  be  our- 
selves. The  Soviet  Union  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  catch  us  out;  to  be 
able  to  discredit  VOA;  to  raise  doubts 
about  its  veracity. 

Mr.  Rowan  reminds  us  of  something 
John  Reinhardt  said  in  testimony  before 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  not  long 
ago  and  these  words  are  worth  consider- 
ing: 

This  country  does  not  need — and  should 
not  want — a  propaganda  agency.  We  do  not 
need  to  trim  the  truth.  •  •  •  The  power  of 
our  ideas,  the  grandeur  of  our  accomplish- 
ments, speak  for  themselves. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  mission  of 
USICA.  That  mission  is  to  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  about  America 
and  to  help  Americans  learn  more  about 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  lead  or 
mislead.  It  is  to  report;  to  explain;  to 
Interpret— through  a  variety  of  media, 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  in  each  medium, 
in  each  way,  it  is  the  simple  truth  about 
America  that  we  seek  to  communicate 
not  some  hoked  up  message. 

Administrations  come  and  go,  but  the 
Voice  of  America  endures.  Speaking  for 
the  American  people,  it  should  ring  as 
clear  and  true  as  bell  brass.  Mr.  Carter 
has  talked  over  and  over  again  of  the 
goodness  of  the  American  people.  Let 
him  now  move  to  keep  the  Voice  of 
America— their  voice — untainted  so  that 
the  goodness  may  shine  through. 

My  own  confidence  in  this  country  is 
unbounded.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  the  truth  will  ultimately  prevail. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Rowan's 
column,  "Propaganda  and  Policy"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,'  as 

follows : 

Propaganda  and  Policy 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Fifteen  years  ago.  when  I  was  director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA).  and 
when  we  had  half  a  million  American  soldiers 
bogged  down  in  Vietnam,  President  John- 
son called  me  out  of  a  luncheon  at  the  West 
German  Embassy. 

"I'm  sitting  here  with  (CIA  Director)  John 
McCone,"  Johnson  said.  "McCone  says  that 
there's  real  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
and  all  we  need  to  win  Is  for  you  to  beam  In 
some  more  propaganda.  Csm't  you  personally 
talk  to  the  Indians,  the  Thais  or  someone  so 
we  can  get  that  new  medium-wave  transmit- 
ter out  there  somewhere?" 

I  provoked  a  nasty  discussion  by  saying 
that  "if  McCone's  intelligence  were  as  reli- 
able as  our  broadcasting,  we'd  be  a  lot  nearer 
the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

But  I  went  ahead  and  appealed  personally 
to  Thailand's  foreign  minister,  Thanat 
Kboman,  and  got  the  Thai  government  to 
reverse  an  earlier  decision  and  accept  a  trans- 
mitter that  is  today  a  powerful  "Voice  of 
America"  In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  we  lost  the  Vietnam  war.  And  a  lot  of 
people  should  have  learned  that  broadcasts, 
leaflets  dropped  from  planes  and  other 
"propaganda"  cannot  make  up  for  bad 
political  and  military  decisions. 

But  It  seems  people  never  learn.  The  host- 
age crisis  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  have  provoked  silly  new  cries 
that  everything  would  be  OK  if  we  Just  had 
more  aggressive  propaganda  from  the  Voice 
of  America  and  from  other  elements  of 
the  International  Communications  Agency 
(ICA.  formerly  USIA) . 

Through  nasty  leaks  that  seem  to  lead  back 
to  the  staff  of  national  security  adviser  Zbig- 
nlew  Brzezlnski,  the  media  are  being  fed  the 
line  that  the  U.S.  is  In  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  and  South  Asia  because  the  So- 
viets have  been  out-broadcasting  and  out-ly- 
ing the  Voice  of  America. 

Vera  Glaser  of  Knight-Rldder  Newspapers 
quoted  a  "White  House  official"  as  criticizing 
ICA  for  putting  too  much  money  into  ex- 
change programs,  for  not  having  broadcast  to 
Iran  in  Farsl  for  almost  two  decades  prior  to 
the  fall  of  the  shah— and  criticizing  the 
Voice  of  America  for  taking  four  months  to 
get  Persian  broadcasts  going  after  President 
Carter  ordered  them  in  December  1978. 

Leaks  suddenly  popped  up  even  In  gossip 
columns  trying  to  make  ICA  and  Its  director. 
John  Reinhardt,  the  villains  of  the  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  debacles. 

White  House  sources  told  me  that  the 
leaker  was  Paul  Henze,  a  Brzezlnski  aide  who 
formerly  worked  for  the  CIA  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  is  now  the  White  House  expert  on 
foreign  broadcasting. 

Henze  told  me  that  he  did  not  Inspire  the 
Vera  Glaser  article,  and  that  he  does  not 
share  the  view  that  the  Voice  of  America 
ought  to  move  away  from  news  and  telling 
the  truth  to  devote  more  time  to  hard 
propaganda. 

"Once  you  abandon  the  truth  you  lose  your 
credibility,  and  then  nobody  listens,"  Henze 
said. 

He  told  me  that  the  White  House's  recent 
concern  has  been  to  get  VOA  to  change  Its 
language  priorities,  with  fewer  programs 
beamed  to  Southeast  Asia  and  more  to  Mus- 
lim areas.  Henze  said  the  White  House  also 
wants  to  get  more  powerful  transmitters  tar- 
geted on  Muslim  areas,  with  Sri  Lanka  a  pos- 
sible location  for  such  faculties. 

No  matter  who  is  doing  the  leaking.  It  is 
Important  for  Mr.  Carter  to  remind  everyone 
that  "superior  Soviet  propaganda"  is  not  re- 
motely responsible  for  our  troubles  In  Iran 


and  Afghanistan.  Policy  decisions  made  by 
the  shah,  and  by  occupants  of  our  White 
House,  brought  on  the  current  crises. 

Our  Intelligence  and  information  activities 
in  Iran,  and  our  broadcasts  to  that  country, 
were  all  Inadequate  because  U.S.  officials  de- 
ferred to  the  wishes  of  the  shah  and  em- 
braced the  illusion  that  Iran  was  so  safe  that 
such  activities  were  unnecessary. 

A  former  ICA  officer  wrote  an  article  for  the 
New  York  Times  In  which  he  deplored  the 
fact  that,  as  the  hostage  crisis  developed  in 
Iran,  "We  didn't  manufacture  a  single 
slogan!" 

Recent  developments  prove  that  it  Is  Idiotic 
to  suggest  that  a  few  slogans  would  have 
c'^anged  the  minds  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  or  Foreign  Minister  Sadegh  Ohot- 
bzadeh.  or  the  terrorists  holding  the  hostages. 

President  Carter  must  Impress  upon  bis 
aides  that  even  In  times  of  crisis  Americans 
will  not,  in  panic,  embrace  totalitarianism 
and  fascism.  In  testimony  before  Congress  re- 
cently, Reinhardt  said:  "This  country  does 
not  need — should  not  want — a  propaganda 
agency.  We  do  not  need  to  trim  the  truth. 
*  •  •  The  power  of  our  idesis,  the  grandeur  of 
our  accomplishments,  speak  for  themselves." 

What  Mr.  Carter  must  make  clear  is 
whether  Reinhardt  or  the  anonymous  leaker 
speaks  for  this  administration. 


MRS.  ROBERT  LOW  BACON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  debate 
on  the  issues  that  affect  the  Nation  is  not 
confined  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
echoes  daily  in  union  halls,  in  corporate 
board  rooms,  in  schools,  and  on  street 
corners. 

Debate  also  is  alive  across  the  dinner 
tables  of  Washington,  which  provide  a 
forum  of  unmeasurable  but  significant 
influence.  One  of  the  people  who  nour- 
ished and  maintained  this  form  of  ra- 
tional communication  was  Virginia 
Bacon — Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon. 

For  Mrs.  Bacon  the  dinner  table  w£is 
not  a  place  for  casual  acquaintances  to 
meet  for  casual  gossip.  She  presided  over 
a  dinner  table  that  was  disciplined  and 
directed  as  well  as  fun.  Her  guests  were 
carefully  chosen  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence, information,  and  capacity  to  in- 
teract. Topics  did  not  arise,  they  were 
proposed  by  Mrs.  Bacon  and  were  pur- 
sued by  experts  in  the  field  strategically 
placed  around  the  table. 

Lest  this  positive  discipline  be  mis- 
taken for  regimentation,  the  company 
was  put  to  ease  by  the  whole  setting,  by 
the  Edwardian  style  of  the  table,  tasteful 
and  elegant,  the  boimty  of  food  and 
drink,  and  most  of  all  by  the  example 
of  the  hostess.  Mrs.  Bacon  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  to  see  that  plates  and  glasses  were 
full,  all  the  while  conversing,  if  need  be. 
in  French  with  the  guest  on  her  right 
and  in  Italian  with  the  guest  on  her  left. 

Mrs.  Bacon  died  on  February  24,  1980. 
Her  funeral  wsis  held  February  28  in  St. 
John's  Church  on  Lafayette  Square.  It 
was  typical  of  Mrs.  Bacon  that  when  her 
friends  entered  the  church  to  bid  fare- 
well they  were  greeted,  not  bv  a  mournful 
dirge,  but  by  the  strings  of  the  National 
Symphony  playing  Strauss'  "Voices  of 
Spring." 

With  Mrs.  Bacrai's  death  an  institu- 
tion was  lost — an  institution  of  value 
that  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  excel- 
lence was  still  important.  At  her  funeral, 


Mrs.  Bacon's  character  was  described  by 
Ambassador  Luke  Battle  in  thoughtful 
and  sensitive  words.  In  his  eulogy.  Am- 
bassador Battle  said: 

For  Virginia  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
the  pursuit  of  ezceUence  were  the  same 
thing.  Few  met  her  measure  of  epMt  or 
staying  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Battle's  eulogy  of  Mrs.  Bacon  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  obituary  of  Mrs.  Bacon  published  by 
the  Washington  Post  on  February  26, 
1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 
[Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Lucius  D.  Battle] 

EULOGT  OF  Mas.  ROBEBT  Low  Bacom 

Joy,  obligation,  commitment.  These  were 
the  fundamental  elements  of  Virginia  Ba- 
con's life.  She  was  of  her  time.  Of  the 
arts,  the  politics,  the  theatre,  the  music  of 
her  age.  Although  a  person  of  the  present, 
she  drew  strength  and  dignity  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  pace  of  the  past.  Through- 
out her  life  she  opened  her  mind  to  chal- 
lenging ideas,  whether  she  embraced  them 
or  not.  She  clung  firmly  to  standards  of 
behavior.  But  rigidity  of  thought  was  not 
for  her.  She  could  listen  to,  if  not  entirely 
accept,  new  concepts  in  the  realm  of  politics, 
view  paintings  she  could  not  totally  com- 
prehend, listen  to  music  that  was  not  to 
her  liking.  Scorn  was  not  in  her.  She  did 
not  pass  Judgment.  She  had  the  wisdom 
to  realize  that  she  could  be  wrong  and  that 
she  too  might  change,  and  that  certainly 
the  world  would. 

For  Virginia  the  ptirsult  of  happiness  and 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  were  the  same 
thing.  Few  met  her  measure  of  spirit  or 
staying  power.  She  once  told  me  on  New 
Tear's  Day  that  the  horse  Secretariat  was 
the  most  creditable  performer  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  She  thought  he  deserved  "The 
Man  of  the  Tear"  award  for  meeting  the 
standards  of  strength,  dignity,  drive  and 
grace  that  were  to  her  essential. 

There  was  within  her  an  innate  kindness. 
I  never  knew  her  to  be  rude  to  anyone.  Deter- 
mined, yes.  Finn,  yes.  Stand  by  principle,  yes. 
But  nothing  Justified  behavior  less  than  the 
openness  of  heart  and  mind  so  much  a  part 
of  her.  She  lived  fully  and  up  to  the  last  par- 
ticipated actively  and  interestingly  In  life 
around  her. 

She  made  her  house  a  setting  for  discus- 
sion, and  now  and  then  resolution,  of  some  of 
the  problems  of  her  age.  It  was  her  hope  that 
the  house  could  go  on  providing  this  kind  of 
environment  for  those  who  cope  with  the 
swift  and  startling  events  of  our  tinw.  The 
house,  which  she  has  entrusted  to  posterity, 
could  never  be  the  same  without  ber  and  her 
special  quality  of  dedication.  She  served 
mankind's  better  directions,  giving  fully  and 
totally  of  energy  and  drive  that  lasted 
throughout  her  life. 

We  shall  keep  faith.  But  an  era  Is  over. 

[From  the  the  Washington  Post, 
Feb.  26,  1980] 
Mas.  RoBEST  Low  Bacon,  Hostess,  Patron  or 
Aktb 
(By  Martin  WeU) 
Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon,  88,  who,  like  her 
red-brick  federal-style  mansion,  was  a  Wash- 
ington landmark,  a  link  between  generations 
and  a  monument  to  style  and  accomplish- 
ment, died  of  congestive  heart  failure  Sun- 
day at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

A  transDianted  New  Torker  and  the  widow 
of  a  New  York  Congressman,  Mrs.  Bacon,  who 
sprang  from   an  old  Virginia  family,  came 
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the  American  Committee  to  Save  Venice.  She 
was  cochairman  of  Washington's  first  Sym- 
phony Ball. 

Her  relief  work  during  World  War  II  won 
her  decorations  from  the  French.  British  and 
Italian  governments  among  others. 

Mrs.  Bacon  was  descended  from  John  Mur- 
ray, the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  who  was  the  last 
British  colonial  governor  of  Virginia. 

As  the  first  daughter  in  the  Murray  line 
since  the  earls  own  daughter,  she  too  was 
named  Virginia.  But  Mrs.  Bacon  grew  up  in 
New  York,  where  she  attended  a  rigorous  pri- 
vate school  and  was  raised  in  a  luxury  that 
Instilled  in  her  a  taste  for  quality  that 
friends  said  she  never  lost.  Atlantic  crossings 
in  the  age  of  steam  became  a  routine. 

Thus  apparently  was  born  the  interest  in 
foreign  policy  and  foreign  travel  that  re- 
mained with  her  throughout  her  life.  She  in- 
dulged this  interest  as  a  hostess  here,  and  in 
a  long  series  of  overseas  trips  on  which  she 
faithfully  reported  in  her  role  as  Interna- 
tional affairs  chairman  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Republican  Club. 

She  and  Robert  Low  Bacon,  descendant  of 
a  family  itself  prominent  in  public  affairs 
were  married  in  1913.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1922.  and  until  his  death  in  1933  rep- 
resented a  New  York  district  that  included 
much  of  Long  Island. 

A  Washington  institution  whose  roots  in 
the  city's  political,  social  and  cultural  life 
grew  increasingly  deep.  Mrs.  Bacon  retained 
many  ties  with  New  York,  even  after  her  hus- 
band's death. 

Before  it,  it  was  a  tradition,  that  they  go 
back  to  vote  on  election  day  to  Long  Island, 
where  they  had  a  home  at  Old  Westbury. 

After  Rep.  Bacons  death,  she  continued 
for  many  years  to  maintain  that  tradition. 
Although  her  gleaming  Rolls  Royce.  with  its 
original  hood  ornament  exchanged  for  the 
image  of  a  beloved  dog.  was  a  familiar  sight 
m  Washington,  it  bore  New  York  license 
plates. 

Finally,  in  1972.  with  the  city  moving  close 
to  home  rule.  Mrs.  Bacon  recognized  formally 
what  had  long  been  true  in  fact:  she  was  a 
Washingtonlan  In  every  sense,  and  she  would 
vote  here. 

Mrs.  Bacon  s  survivors  Include  two  daugh- 
ters, Virginia  Thomas,  of  Woodstock.  Vt..  and 
Martha  Farley,  of  Cornish.  N.H.:  six  grand- 
children, and  four  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
Bacon  House.  1801  F  St.  NW.  Washington. 
D.C. 
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NEEDED:    SOLIDARITY  AGAINST 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. March  2,  in  his  column  in  the  New 
York  Times,  James  Reston  made  a  very 
important  point  about  "the  need  for  com- 
mon action  by  all  major  governments, 
regardless  of  ideology,  to  protect  their 
diplomats  and  communications  •  •  •" 
from  terrorist  attack. 

It  is  an  apprc^riate  time  to  take  note 
of  the  contributions  made  by  our  diplo- 
mats and  their  families  to  our  national 
life.  Too  often  our  diplomats  are  sneer- 
ingly  referred  to  as  "cookie  pushers"  or 
"the  striped  pants  boys."  The  reality  is 
all  too  clear  today  and  the  fact  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  fiction. 

Diplomats  and  their  families,  together 
with  the  U.S.  marines  and  other  person- 
nel, assigned  to  Embassies  live  lives  of 
extraordinary  peril.  In  Moscow,  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  families  live  in  an  elec- 
tronic cloud  of  Soviet  short  wave  trans- 
missicHis.  In  many  capitals  our  ambas- 


It  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  sending 
embassies  abroad  to  turn  embassies  into 
castles  and  for  diplomats  to  live  in  a  state 
of  siege.  But  we  can  and  must  recognize 
the  service  rendered  by  all  Fy>reign  Serv- 
ice personnel  and  thank  them  for  it  We 
should  add  a  special  thanks  for  their 
families. 

As  Mr.  Reston  points  out,  skyjacking 
was  brought  under  "tolerable  control" 
only  when  it  became  clear  that  most 
governments,  including  Castro's  Cuba 
agreed  to  a  policy  of  no  refuge  and  no 
ransom  money. 

The  rumors  frcsn  Bogota  that  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  diplomats  had 
prior  warning  of  the  terrorist  attack  on 
the  Embassy  of  the  DtMninican  Republic 
which  they  did  not  share  with  their  dip- 
lomatic colleagues  but  which  they  them- 
selves acted  upon,  are  deeply  disturb- 
ing. If  these  reports  are  true — and  they 
are  still  being  evaluated— then  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  nations  to  protest  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

But  our  action  cannot  be  limited  sim- 
ply to  protesting  in  this  one  instance.  If 
we  are  to  get  terrorism  under  any  kind 
of  control,  the  governments  of  the  world 
must  leave  Ideology  aside  and  make  it 
clear  that  terrorism  does  not  pay.  They 
must  form  a  common  front  on  this  issue 
and  they  must  form  it  urgently  because 
an  intolerable  threat  lowns  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  is.  in  Reston's  words,  that: 

The  science  of  developing  nuclear  power 
is  evolving  faster  in  the  world  than  the 
art  of  making  it  secure  against  small  bands 
of  political  desperadoes. 

In  his  column,  Mr.  Reston  explores 
other  aspects  of  this  critical  issue  which 
demands  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  his  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  coUeagues' 
attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orded  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Diplomatic  War 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  March  1.— The  leftist  guer- 
rillas who  invaded  a  party  of  diplomats  In 
Bogota.  Colombia,  the  other  day  captured 
the  American  Ambassador  and  most  of  the 
other  leading  foreign  diplomats  in  that  South 
American  capital,  but  not  quite  aU.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Germany  somehow  found  excuses  to  slip 
away  Just  before  the  gunmen  came  in.  This 
is  regarded  at  the  State  Department  as  an 
mteresting  coincidence. 

The  incident  does  call  attention,  however, 
to  the  need  for  common  action  by  all  major 
governments,  regardless  of  Ideology,  to  pro- 
tect their  diplomats  and  communications 
from  the  spread  of  diplomatic  tyranny. 

Skyjacking  was  brought  under  tolerable 
control  only  when  most  governments,  in- 
cluding Castro's  in  Cuba,  made  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  refuge  and  no  ransom 
money  for  any  intruders  taking  over  aircraft 
by  force. 

The  seizure  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran 
woiiid  have  ended  long  ago  if  the  major 
powers  had  treated  it  as  a  crime  against 
civilized  communication  between  nations 
and  imposed  as  many  economic  sanctions 
on  Iran  as  their  people  would  tolerate. 
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We  don't  want  to  ring  too  many  alarm 
bells  in  this  comer,  but  the  threat  of  terror 
(rom  small  minorities  In  small  countries  in 
the  atomic  age  may  in  fact  be  greater  than 
of  war  from  major  nations. 

As  the  world  runs  out  of  fossil  fuels,  or 
can't  afford  them,  the  reliance  on  atomic 
power  is  bound  to  increase  In  the  world — 
look  at  France,  Britain,  Germany  and  Bra- 
zil— ^no  matter  how  much  we  run  around  in 
this  country  yelling  "no  nukes." 

But  to  make  the  connection:  The  science 
of  developing  nuclear  is  evolving  faster 
In  the  world  than  the  art  of  making  it  secure 
against  small  bands  of  political  desperadoes. 
Months  ago  they  took  over  the  American 
Embassy  in  Teheran,  humiliating  the  United 
States  and  commanding  the  attention  of  the 
world.  This  week  they  took  over  the  whole 
diplomatic  corps  in  Bogota,  with  those  in- 
teresting exceptions  mentioned  above. 

Tomorrow,  unless  the  tyranny  of  these 
minorities  is  brought  under  control,  a  few 
of  them  may  take  over,  not  an  embassy,  but 
an  atomic  energy  plant  like  Three  Mile  Is- 
land, and  they  don't  even  have  to  do  that. 
Let  them  capture  a  few  barrels  of  atomic 
wastes  and  threaten  to  dump  them  in  the 
harbors  of  the  great  cities,  where  they  can 
pollute  the  atmosphere  for  generations,  and 
hold,  not  ambassadors,  but  whole  commu- 
nities and  even  nations  for  ransom. 

Even  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  have  still  not  come  to  grips  with  this 
menace.  Those  that  have  atomic  weapons 
plead  with  those  that  don't  not  to  spread 
nuclear  weapons  around  the  world,  but  with 
very  little  effect.  And  even  the  major  atomic 
nations  have  not  figured  out  what  to  do  with 
atomic  wastes  or  the  blackmail  possibilities 
of  these  wastes  in  the  hands  of  desperate 
minorities. 

The  relations  between  nations  and  their 
embassies  are  still  operating  in  accordance 
with  the  diplomatic  convention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815. 

Even  the  U.S.  embassies  overseas,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  so  modern,  are  wildly 
out-of-date.  They  have  torrents  of  official 
secret  documents  in  corridors  of  files  which 
are  vulnerable  to  any  mob  that  comes  down 
the  street.  All  this  could  be  computerized 
and  quickly  destroyed,  or  even  kept  !n  the 
United  States  and  retrieved  when  necessary 
by  satellite  communications. 

Washington  has  "modernized  "  its  security 
in  the  embassies  by  providing  that  hand- 
some young  Marine  guard  at  the  door  with 
a  bullet-proof  bubble  and  an  automatic 
weapon  under  the  counter  Instead  of  a  gun 
on  his  hip.  but  this  Is  still  asking  a  boy 
to  challenge  a  mob. 

The  whole  diplomatic  system  needs  drastic 
revision,  not  only  by  the  United  States  but 
by  the  United  Nations.  Our  embassies  are 
outrageously  overstaffed,  with  separate  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  cultural  files,  and  librar- 
ians to  look  after  the  files,  and  conmilssarles 
for  the  librarians  and  drivers  for  the  com- 
missaries, and  so  on,  ad   infinltlum. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  "under  study"  In 
Washington.  Even  the  Congress  Is  beginning 
to  wonder  about  it,  but  Bogota  may  make 
everybody  think  again.  The  diplomatic  war 
Is  clearly  out  of  hand  and  requires  much 
more  thought  and  action  than  it  has  had 
here  or  in  the  other  capitals  of  the  world. 


CARE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  familiar  with  the 
outstanding  voluntary  efforts  of  CARE 
in  providing  aid  to  helpless  and  mal- 
nourished people  throughout  the  world. 
Thousands  of  Americans  have  contrib- 
uted to  that  humanitarian  CARE  effort. 


Thus,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  shall 
ask  inclusion  in  the  Record  of  a  fine 
article  by  John  McNamara  written  for 
the  January /February  1980  issue  of  Pood 
Monitor.  The  article  clarifies  CARE's 
food  aid  activities  in  Haiti  and  provides 
interesting  insight  into  the  structure  of 
the  CARE  operation. 

I  know  that  our  distinguished  Senate 
and  House  colleagues  also  recognize  and 
support  the  activities  of  CARE  and  the 
many  other  private  voluntary  agencies 
which  provide  massive  and  unprece- 
dented amounts  of  private  relief  aid 
to  genuinely  deserving  poor  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CARE  Responds 

John  McNamara's  article,  printed  below. 
Is  a  response  to  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  May/June  issue  of  Food  Monitor — 
"Food  Aid:  The  Case  of  Haiti" — In  which  a 
development  worker,  development  expert 
Tony  Jackson  and  Chavannes  Jean  Baptlste, 
Director  of  CARITAS  In  Haiti,  assessed  the 
impact  of  food  aid  on  the  people  and  econ- 
omy of  Haiti.  The  authors  criticized  the  food 
distribution  programs  of  such  agencies  as 
the  World  Food  Programme,  CARE,  Catholic 
Relief  Service  and  Church  World  Service. 
They  stated  that: 

( 1 .  food  aid,  which  is  to  go  directly  without 
charge  to  hungry  people,  is  often  sold  in 
the  local  markets,  acting  as  a  disincentive  to 
local  production; 

( 2.  Food  for  Work  (an  aid  program  in  which 
people  work  on  community  projects  and  are 
paid  in  food)  does  not  assist  the  poorest 
people,  is  fraught  with  local  corruption  and 
does  not  teach  the  basic  skills  it  purports 
to; 

(3.  food  aid  agencies  Ignore  a  critical  local 
need  of  small  farmers  who  need  storage  for 
their  own  produce  and  instead  are  using 
their  resources  to  buUd  warehouses  for  im- 
ported food; 

(4.  food  aid  creates  aid  dependency. 

(Asked  Chavannes  Jean -Baptlste:  "Do  they 
(rich  countries)  help  us  to  take  a  step  for-" 
ward  in  order  that  we  could  take  another 
step  ourselves.  Or  Is  It  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  us  to  tise  crutches  Indefi- 
nitely?")   

More  on  HArri — CARE's  An)  to  Haiti:  Pood 

That  Works 

(By  John  McNamara) 

"Food  Aid:  The  Case  of  Haiti"  contained 
allegations  touching  on  CARE's  feeding  pro- 
gram in  Haiti.  Specifically  three  Issues  were 
raised:  the  effectiveness  of  CARE's  Food  for 
Work  program,  the  sale  of  food  In  Haitian 
markets,  and  CARE's  storage  and  distribution 
network.  These  questions  were  not  limited 
to  CARE'S  operations  but  rather  extended 
to  much  of  the  international  development 
community  in  Haiti. 

Over  200  different  private  and  public  aid 
organizations  are  represented  in  Haiti, 
ranging  from  small  church  groups  to  multi- 
national development  agencies.  Although  all 
are  affected  to  some  extent  by  such  charges, 
most  are  content  to  ignore  them.  CARE  how- 
ever, owes  its  33  years  of  worldwide  relief  and 
development  experience  to  the  generosity 
and  understanding  of  millions  of  private 
donors  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Europe,  and  therefore  feels  obligated  to  set 
the  public  record  straight. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  skepticism  born 
of  repeated  dislUusionments;  so  much  that 


we  once  thought  was  self-evident  has  now 
been  challenged.  The  best  of  intentions  have, 
at  times,  produced  disastrous  results.  Could 
this  be  the  case,  too,  with  our  natural  im- 
pulse to  feed  the  hungry?  Can  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  those  who  do  not  have  enough 
of  their  own  be  harmful?  Possibly,  but  this 
certainly  has  not  been  CARE's  experience. 

HAITI:    THE   BEAUTIES 

Haiti,  one  of  the  world's  poorest  nations, 
is  a  long  way  from  self-sulflciency  in  food 
production.  Severe  soil  erosion  in  recent 
years  has  reduced  the  arable  acreage  by  one- 
third,  whUe  the  population  has  continued  to 
grow.  Mountainsides  too  steep  to  cultivate 
and  seml-arld  plains  suitable  only  for  cactua 
and  other  desert  flora  account  for  over  half 
of  the  land  surface.  Much  precious  farmland 
is  reserved  for  sugar  and  other  non-food 
crops  vital  to  Haiti's  balance  of  trade.  As 
foreign  oil  prices  rise.  Haiti  finds  itself 
pressed  to  Increase  its  exports  at  the  inevita- 
ble expense  of  its  domestic  food  production. 
In  view  of  this  chronic  low  production,  it  is 
understandable  that  over  70  percent  of 
Haiti's  population  is  malnourished.  Without 
food  aid  this  appalling  figure  would  be  even 
worse. 

care's  RESPONSE 

CARE  has  been  working  in  Haiti  since  1959, 
striving  to  combat  the  multiple  problems  of 
poverty,  disease  and  ignorance.  At  present, 
for  example,  CARE  is  capping  springs  to 
provide  clean  drinking  water  to  thousands 
who  chronically  suffer  from  waterbome  dis- 
eases. CARE  has  organized  rural  artisans  Into 
handicrafts  cooperatives  and  provides  a 
marketing  outlet  for  their  wares.  CARE  is 
building  and  operating  65  "Head  Start"  type 
pre-school  and  mother-child  nutrition  ed- 
ucation centers,  preparing  children  for  the 
school  setting  while  offering  health  and  nu- 
tritional surveillance.  In  addition  to  all  these 
other  activities,  CARE  carries  on  the  program 
for  which  It  is  perhaps  best  known:  provid- 
ing food  for  the  undernourished.  Today  in 
Haiti,  CARE  provides  nutritional  supplement 
to  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  nillUon  peo- 
ple a  day.  Of  that  number,  92  percent  are 
children  or  mothers  of  child-bearing  age — 
the  most  nutritionally  vulnerable  group. 

FOOD  FOR  work:   IT  WORKS 

Food  for  Work  projects  are  a  small  but 
significant  part  of  that  total  effort.  Although 
Pood  for  Work  laborers  represent  only  about 
four  percent  of  our  feeding  program  benefi- 
ciaries, their  impact  on  the  countryside  has 
been  considerable.  By  digging  fish  ponds  they 
have  transformed  worthless  salt  marsh  into 
hatcheries  producing  high  quality  protein. 
By  cleaning  rivers  and  draining  swamps,  they 
have  brought  rich  bottom  land  back  into  pro- 
duction. By  digging  soil  conservation  canals 
and  planting  vegetative  cover  they  have  pro- 
tected countless  thousands  of  acres  from 
erosion.  They  have  built  schools,  hospitals 
and  nutrition  centers;  they  have  cleared 
roads  and  planted  trees. 

The  typical  worker  on  such  a  project  la 
an  Uliterate.  subsistence  farmer  owning  less 
than  five  acres  of  land.  He  is  not  usually 
landless  since  the  Haitian  peasant  almost 
always  has  some  land  holding,  however  small. 
(Those  without  land  have  generally  mi- 
grated to  the  cities.)  He  is  eager  to  work 
on  the  project  because,  except  at  planting 
and  harvest  time,  there  is  litUe  work  to  be 
had  in  this  rural  community.  He  works  for 
four  hours  in  the  morning,  three  to  five 
days  a  week,  leaving  him  ample  time  to  tend 
his  fields.  The  food  he  receives  is  Just  enough 
to  provide  his  family  with  a  meal  that  day. 
The  work  he  does  will  benefit  his  conunu- 
nity  for  considerably  longer. 

The  good  these  projects  provide  Is  often 
enjoyed  by  the  entire  community,  whether 
all    community    members    worked    on    ti»e 
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return  the  empty  containers,  CARE  improves 
its  control  at  the  end-use  level  of  distribu- 
tion. There  is  a  requirement  that  the  mark- 
ings on  containers  sold  In  this  fashion  be 
obliterated.  However,  this  is  not  always  com- 
pletely possible — and,  beyond  this,  there  are 
many  who  will  recognize  the  traditionally 
used  containers  as  those  provided  by  the 
b'  S.  government  under  Title  II  of  Public  Law 
480,  even  though  the  markings  have  been 
completely  obliterated. 

It  Is  very  common  to  see  these  high-quality 
bags  and  cartons  living  a  second  life  In  mar- 
kets throughout  the  developing  world,  hold- 
ing anything  from  fragrant  herbs  and  spices 
or  folk  medicines  to  locally  grown  food  very 
similar  to  those  that  they  originally  con- 
tained. A  perfectly  reasonable  and  perfectly 
legal  conservation  of  a  resource,  though  one 
apt  to  alarm  an  uninformed  observer. 

CARE'S   STORAGE   FACIUTIES 

The  Pood  Monitor  article  raised  questions 
about  the  wisdom  of  using  food  agency  re- 
soiu-ces  to  build  14  warehouses  for  storing 
Title  II  commodities. 

Of  the  14  warehouses,  eight  have  been  con- 
structed by  CARE  under  a  tripartite  agree- 
ment with  AID  and  the  government  of  Haiti. 
Pour  of  these  warehouses  had  at  the  time  of 
this  report  already  been  turned  over  to  the 
Haitian  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
HACHO,  and  were  in  the  areas  of  the  north- 
west where  storage  was  needed  and  was  being 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  other  four  ware- 
houses are  located  in  Port-au-Prince,  Oon- 
aives,  Port-de-Pai  and  CapHaltlen.  These 
warehouses  were  constructed  at  the  request 
of  the  government  of  Haiti  and  approved  by 
the  National  Plaimlng  Board.  Let  me  quote 
from  their  request: 

"With  the  increase  in  development  activi- 
ties and  with  the  Increased  production  of 
export  crops,  the  storage  problem  for  the 
safekeeping  of  these  value  food  commodities 
has  been  further  aggravated  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  CARE  commodities  in  customs 
warehouses  will  no  longer  be  possible  in  the 
future.  The  customs  service  agrees  to  have 
the  conmtodities  unloaded  from  the  shipping 
containers  Into  new  warehouses,  if  such  could 
be  built,  and  makes  the  needed  personnel 
available  for  this  service." 

In  fact,  these  warehouses  will  ultimately 
be  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  their  sole  use  when  we  phase  out 
owr  Title  n  feeding  program  in  Haiti.  There 
are  no  plans  at  present  to  phase  out  the  Title 
n  feeding  program  in  Haiti.  Says  Frederick 
W.  Devine,  Deputy  Executive  Director  of 
CARE.  "The  turnover  of  services  to  the  host 
government  is  conditional  upon  that  govern- 
ment's ability  to  provide  the  necessary  In- 
frastructure and  materials.  The  conditions  In 
Haiti  don't  warrant  a  planned  phase  down  of 
any  CARE  program."  In  the  case  of  a  national 
emergency,  the  warehouses  will  be  made 
available  for  the  express  use  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  Haiti. 


answers  to  the  knotty  problems  of  food  aid 
as  a  development  tool,  but  one- third  of  a 
century  of  practical  experience  helping  the 
poor  help  themselves  worldwide  has  taught 
us  a  great  many  lessons.  CARE  is  constantly 
striving  to  make  its  food  aid  programs  more 
effective  and  to  that  end  welcomes  construc- 
tive criticism  and  sound  advice  on  how  to 
further  improve  the  lives  of  those  CARE 
assists.  However,  misrepresentations  of  the 
Haitian  situation  accomplish  nothing  posi- 
tive. Instead  they  serve  to  misinform  the 
concerned  public  and  hinder  CARE  and  other 
responsible  development  agencies  from  pur- 
suing their  primary  goals.  CARE  has  often 
questioned  and  debated  the  value  of  its  own 
food  aid  programs  and  time  and  again  has 
concluded  that  these  programs  must  con- 
tinue, because  until  this  most  basic  need  is 
fulfilled — the  need  for  food — nothing  much 
else  can  be  accomplished.  CARE  Is  convinced 
that  the  systems  and  procedures  It  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  33  years  are  more  ade- 
quate to  ensure  that  food  asslatance  pro- 
grams work  and  work  well. 


AN    IMPOSSIBLE    ALTERNATIVE 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  interna- 
tional agencies  should  distribute  foods  grown 
locally.  There  are  several  good  reasons  why 
we  cannot  do  this.  First  of  all,  by  anyone's 
measure,  there  Just  isn't  enough  food  to  go 
around  In  Haiti.  If  international  organiza- 
tions began  buying  up  the  limited  food  sup- 
plies, Haitian  families  competing  for  the 
same  limited  resources  on  their  very  limited 
Incomes  would  be  put  to  a  severe  disadvan- 
tage. Secondly,  the  prime  beneficiaries  of 
such  a  plan  would  be  the  armful  of  large 
landowners,  not  the  majority  of  subsistence 
farmers  who  have  virtually  nothing  to  sell. 
In  fact,  the  more  unscrupulous  landholders 
would  take  advantage  of  the  uncertain  land 
title  situation  in  the  Haitian  countryside  to 
push  small  farmers  off  their  land  in  order  to 
Increase  their  own  marketable  production.  In 
short,  it  would  be  an  unqualified  disaster. 

THE    CARE     EXPERIENCE 

CARE  does  not  presume  to  know  all  the 


THE  PURPOSE  OP  THE  SOVIET  CUBA 
MISSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  cannot  afford  to  become  com- 
placent regarding  the  situation  in  Cuba. 
Last  year  Mig-23  aircraft  which  are 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons 
showed  up  in  Cuba.  This  year  a  Soviet 
maimed  Foxtrot -class  submarine  has 
been  delivered  to  the  Cuban  Navy.  This 
very  quiet  diesel-electric  submarine  has 
the  capability  of  laying  mines  which 
could  bottle  up  American  ports.  This  is 
especially  significant  to  our  submarine 
bases  at  Charleston,  S.C.  and  New  Lon- 
don, Corm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  following 
news  article  from  the  Texas  Tribune, 
which  discusses  this  situation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Is  Purpose  op  the  Soviet  Cuba 

Mission? 

(By  Richard  Harvey) 

According  to  Foreign  Report,  published  by 
London's  Economist,  the  basic  mission  as- 
signed to  the  Russian  troops  (In  Cuba)  is 
hotly  disputed  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  have  been 
deployed  to  protect  the  complex  of  highly 
sophisticated  »!!.ctronlc  espionage  equipment 
that  the  Russians  have  transferred  to  Cuba — 
possibly  as  early  as  1974 — In  order  to  inter- 
cept radio  and  telephone  communications  in 
the  United  States.  Other  unconfirmed  pos- 
sibilities Include  the  following: 

(1)  That  the  Soviet  military  force,  al- 
though prepared  for  an  independent  combat 
role,  could  also  function  as  the  core  and 
command  structure  of  a  mixed  Russian- 
Cuban  expeditionary  force  of  up  to  44,000. 

(2)  That  the  force  may  have  been  assigned 
to  defend  a  stockpile  of  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons, which  the  Russians  have  either  already 
smuggled  into  Cuba  or  are  planning  to  trans- 
fer at  some  future  stage. 

concern 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  decided  to  station  strategic  weap- 
ons in  Cuba,  in  violation  of  the  1962  under- 
standing with  the  Americans,  there  Is  much 
concern  in  Washington  today  about  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  United  States  to  monitor  what 
is  actually  going  on  on  the  ground. 

The  first  clue  to  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  likely  to  be  the  system  of  physi- 
cal defense  adopted  by  the  Russians;  this 
usually    follows    a    standard   pattern.   How- 
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ever.  If  the  Russians  departed  from  routine 
in  order  to  disguise  (say)  a  missile  base,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  detect.  This  whole  ques- 
tion gains  immediacy  from  other  aspects 
of  the  Soviet  military  buildup  In  CJuba. 

When  it  was  learned  last  year,  that  the 
Russians  had  transferred  MlG-23  fighter- 
bombers  to  Cuba,  there  was  speciilation  that 
they  might  be  nuclear-armed;  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Dept.  finally  concluded  they 
were  not.  However,  the  MiG-23s  are  nuclear- 
capable — which  means  that  they  could  be 
armed  with  nuclear  vi^apons  within  about 
36  hours  of  a  decision  in  Moscow  to  change 
their  role.  This  point  has  so  far  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  In  the  Washington  debate. 

The  delivery  of  a  Foxtrot-class  submarine 
to  the  Cuban  navy  is  equally  disturbing.  This 
advanced  diesel-electric  submarine  is  ex- 
tremely quiet  and  difficult  to  detect.  It  is 
regarded  by  naval  experts  as  Ideal  for  mine- 
laying. 

Two  of  the  Americans'  most  important 
submarine  bases — at  New  London,  CT,  and 
Charleston,  SC — are  within  comfortable 
striking  range  of  the  Foxtrot  submarine  that 
Is  now  in  Cienfuegos.  With  a  relatively  small 
number  of  "smart  mines"  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  bottle  up  both  American  ports. 

While  the  presence  of  a  single  Foxtrot  sub- 
marine in  Cienfuegos  may  appear,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  a  relatively  minor  issue,  the 
following  points  should  also  be  taken  into 
account: 

SOVIETS 

(1)  According  to  American  Intelligence 
sources,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians provided  any  training  for  Cuban  naval 
personnel  in  handling  Foxtrot-class  subma- 
rines (or,  indeed,  in  any  aspect  of  submarine 
warfare)  prior  to  Its  delivery  to  Cuba.  It  Is 
considered  all  but  certain  that  the  subma- 
rine is  manned  by  a  Soviet  crew  and  that, 
even  if  Cubans  are  trained  in  handling  it.  It 
will  remain  under  Russian  command.  The 
Russians  are  most  unlikely  to  entrust  such  a 
sensitive  piece  of  equipment  into  the  bands 
of  a  client  state. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  Soviet  naval  training 
mission  that  was  dispatched  to  Cuba  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Foxtrot  is  greater  than 
would  be  required  to  train  local  personnel 
for  one  submarine.  This  is  considered  to  be 
circumstantial  evidence  that  more  Foxtrots 
for  Cuba  are  in  the  pipeline — making  the 
scenario  for  a  preemptive  Soviet  strike  (in 
event  of  war)  against  American  naval  bases 
significantly  more  plausible. 


RETIREMENT  OF  NATHANIEL 
STETSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  29,  1980,  Nathaniel  Stetson, 
manager  of  the  Savannah  River  Opera- 
tions OflSce,  Department  of  Energy, 
Aiken,  S.C,  retired  after  14  years  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  Stetson  first  came  to  A'ken  in  1952 
during  the  initial  construction  of  this 
vital  defense  facility.  He  contributed 
greatly  in  those  early  days  and  rose 
steadily  to  higher  positions.  In  1962  he 
was  transferred  to  Washington  as  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Production  Division 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

He  returned  to  the  Savannah  River 
plant  in  1966  as  manager  and  has  re- 
mained in  that  position  during  the  past 
14  years. 

Besides  his  contributions  to  the  success 
of  the  Savannah  River  plant  over  the 
years,  Mr.  Stetson  has  contributed  h*s 
time  to  many  community  activities.  His 
participation  in  programs  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,   the  Red   Cross,   the  Salvation 


Army,    and    public    education    deserve 
special  mention. 

During  all  this  period  he  placed  his 
church  activities  at  the  forefront,  serv- 
ing during  one  period  as  president  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  Council  in 
Aiken  and  as  South  Carolina  secretary 
for  the  same  organization. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  deals  in  nuclear 
defense  budget  items,  I  can  state  that 
Mr.  Stetson's  hard  work  and  dedication 
to  country  have  benefited  our  Nation  in 
a  substantial  way.  He  has  recommended 
many  programs  which  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  our  national  effort  in  nuclear 
weapons  programs.  Also,  his  steady 
hand  at  the  Savannah  River  plant  has 
taken  that  activity  through  some  tnring 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  for  him  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  much  success  and  happiness 
in  any  undertakings  they  might  pursue 
during  retirement.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  Mr.  Stetson  plans  to  remain 
in  Aiken,  S.C,  which  is  also  my  own 
hometown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  bio^aphi- 
cal  sketch  on  Mr.  Stetson  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  an  editorial  in  the 
February  6,  1980,  issue  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  newspaper,  Aiken,  S.C,  and 
also  an  editorial  in  the  January  31.  1980, 
issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  news- 
paper, Augusta,  Ga. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Aiken    (S.C.)    Standard.   Feb.   6, 

1980] 

Well  Done.  Nat  Stetson! 

For  14  years  Nathaniel  Stetson  has  pre- 
sided over  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  Fed- 
eral installations  and  one  of  its  greatest  na- 
tional assets — the  Savannah  River  Plant. 
Aiken  Countians  may  cite  with  pride  also 
the  fact  that  SRP  has  a  budget  of  some 
$250  million  and  one  of  the  biggest  payrolls 
in  South  Carolina. 

Now.  at  age  63.  Mr.  Stetson  is  electing  to 
retire  from  Federal  service.  Fortunately,  he 
and  his  wife  Helen  will  remain  residents  of 
our  city  and  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Nat  Stetson  was  one  of  the  bright  young 
engineers  brought  into  the  Savannah  River 
Operations  Office  during  the  early  years  of 
that  organization — well  before  the  start-up 
of  nuclear  operations.  It  was  a  time  of  world 
crisis — not  unlike  conditions  today — and 
Russia  was  challenging  U.S.  leadership  in 
nuclear  armament.  The  decision  was  made 
to  build  the  Savannah  River  Plant  to  pro- 
duce materials  for  thermonuclear  weapons. 
The  staffing  of  SROO  was  not  left  to  chance; 
it  was  a  top  priority  matter,  and  those  in 
charge  were  given  free  rein  in  choosing  the 
best  peo-le  from  throughout  the  govern- 
ment and  industry. 

A  chemical  engineer  then  employed  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn..  site.  Mr.  Stetson  was  tapped  for  a 
job  at  Savannah  River.  He  rose  rapidly  in 
the  SROO  organization  and  in  1962  was 
transferred  to  AEC  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington as  deputy  director  of  the  Production 
Division. 

Four  years  later  he  was  back  at  SROO  as 
manager. 

Compared  with  the  salad  days  of  the 
atomic  energy  program  when  funding  was 
the  least  of  worries,  his  tenure  as  SROO 
manager  has  not  been  free  of  problems.  By 


the  mld-60s,  the  space  program  bad  c^- 
tured  America's  imagination  and  Its  main 
financial  support.  Budgeting  was  not  an  eaay 
matter. 

Other  problems  also  came  to  the  forefront. 
New  environmental  standards  made  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  substantial  sums  of  money  for 
faciUties  that  had  been  adequate  In  post 
years.  The  anti-nuclear  movement,  which 
had  flourished  in  some  parts  of  the  land  for 
many  years,  spread  into  the  Southeast,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
Itself  was  the  object  of  demonstrations  by 
activists. 

Meanwhile.  SRP  suddenly.  It  seemed, 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  25,  and  the  matter 
of  obsolescence  reared  its  bead — to  be  dealt 
with  by  more  money  for  modernization. 

Noted  for  his  quick  wit  and  keen  sense  of 
humor,  Mr.  Stetson  took  the  problems  In 
stride  and  was  able  to  achieve  solutions 
that  worked  to  the  betterment  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant. 

Mr.  Stetson  also  found  time  to  play  an 
active  part  In  community  life.  He  has  served 
since  1969  as  a  member  of  the  Aiken  County 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  Is 
now  its  vice  chairman.  He  has  seen  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Aiken  Campus 
grow  from  community  coUege  status  to  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  1,500  and  a  four- 
year  degree  program  In  a  variety  of  subjects. 

He  has  also  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  United  Way  and  is  now  on  the  board 
of  the  Georgia-Carolina  Boy  Scout  CovmcU 
and  the  Augusta  Radiation  Therapy  Center. 

In  leaving  SROO.  he  has  left  that  organi- 
zation and  the  plant  Itself  In  a  strong  posi- 
tion for  the  considerable  tasks  that  lie 
ahead.  We  wish  Mr.  Stetson  great  happiness 
in  his  retirement,  and  we  salute  him  for  an 
outstanding   career  of   accomplishment. 

(Ftom  the  Augusta   (Oa.)    Cbronicle.  Jan. 

11,  1980] 

Sttison  Retires 

The  Department  of  Energy's  office  at  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  will  be  losing  a  good 
man  when  Nathaniel  Stetson  retires  next 
month. 

Mr.  Stetson  has  held  the  key  position  of 
manager  of  operation  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  since  January.  1966.  The  post  is  con- 
sidered one  of  DOE'S  key  field  appoint- 
ments and  his  successor  has  to  be  i4>proved 
at  the  top  level  of  the  federal  agency. 

Mr.  Stetson,  who  came  to  be  known  as  an 
excellent  public  relations  man  and  an  artic- 
ulate defender  of  nuclear  power,  first  came 
to  Aiken  in  1952  as  a  production  engineer 
at  SRP  and  held  several  high-level  produc- 
tion positions  until  being  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  In  1962  as  deputy  director  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Production  Di- 
vision. After  a  four-year  Washington  stint, 
he  returned  to  Aiken  to  his  present  position. 

As  will  all  whose  lives  he  has  touched  in 
the  Central  Savannah  River  Area,  we  here  at 
The  Chronicle  extend  thanks  to  him  for  his 
long  years  of  service  and  express  wishes  for 
many  more  happy  ones. 

An  Editorial 

Nathaniel  Stetson  was  bom  in  New  Bed- 
ford. Massachusetts,  on  November  19,  1916. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  New  Bedford  Textile  In- 
stitute, malorlng  in  Chemistry,  and  North 
Carolina  State  College  with  a  Bachelor's  De- 
gree in  Chemical  Engineering.  He  took  his 
post  graduate  work  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
and  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence Degree  from  the  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University  In  June  1968. 

Mr.  Stetson  ioined  the  Savannah  River 
staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as 
a  production  engineer  and  progressed  stead- 
ily to  Increasingly  important  positions.  In 
1955,  he  was  named  Assistant  Director  for 
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FTC  IMPRO\  EMENTS  ACT  OP  1979 


Mr.  President,  I  was  gen- 
by   the   Senate's   re- 
of  section  8  of  S.  1991, 
Improvements  Act  of  1979.  Sec- 
will  recall,  prohibits 
I  leveloping  or  promulgat- 
ifile  or  regulation  in  con- 
development  and  utili- 
standirds  and  certification  ac- 
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of  the  PTC's  ongoing 
profceedings,  the  Senate  has 
signific  int  step  in  the  direction 
rt  form. 

1  (leased  with  the  vote  of 
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disai  pointed  that  the  Senate 
capita  ize  on  additional  oppor- 
refohn  the  FTC,  and  in  so 
to  the  American  pub- 
Congress  to  harness  the 


regulatory  apparatus  that  is  out  of  con- 
trol in  America  today. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  to  see 
the  Senate  defeat  the  Schmitt-Nunn  leg- 
islative veto  amendment.  Senator  Simp- 
son's amendment  to  drastically  curtail 
public  participation  funding,  and  Sena- 
tor McClure's  amendment  to  prevent 
the  PTC  from  regulating  professional 
associations  regulated  by  the  States. 

Senators  should  take  note  of  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Pebruary  14,  which  accuses 
the  Senate  of  "emasculating  the  efforts 
to  bring  the  PTC  under  control."  The 
editor  is  perceptive,  and  he  is  right. 

Before  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress I  hope  to  see  a  vote  on  some  form 
of  comprehensive  regulatory  reform 
package.  The  proposals  I  have  seen  will 
have  to  be  strengthened  considerably  be- 
fore they  can  be  considered  acceptable. 
I  would  hope  the  Senate  will  avoid  fur- 
ther indictments,  like  the  valid  one  con- 
tained in  the  Journal  editorial,  by  enact- 
ing stringent  measures  to  bring  our  rim- 
away  regulatory  agencies  under  control. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FTC  Onlt-Talk  Show 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
need  to  curb  excesses  of  government  regu- 
lation, and  widespread  agreement  that  the 
most  excessive  regulator  of  all  has  been  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  U.S.  Senate 
has  Just  finished  emasculating  the  efforts  to 
bring  the  FTC  under  control. 

Complaints  grew  as  the  FTC  attacked 
trademarks,  children's  TV  advertising  and 
funeral  parlors.  States  were  upset  that  the 
FTC  was  getting  into  their  regulatory  acts, 
leaping  in  even  where  HEW  and  the  Justice 
Department  feared  to  tread.  Business  wor- 
ried about  the  need  to  tighten  standards 
governing  the  disclosure  of  confidential  in- 
formation the  FTC  required  them  to  supply. 
The  FTC's  new  habit  of  Issuing  blanket  sub- 
poenas demanding  reams  of  documents  prior 
to  issuing  a  complaint  was  likened  to  a  po- 
liceman coming  to  your  door  determined  to 
arrest  you  and  demanding  your  life  story  In 
hopes  of  discovering  an  offense. 

Soon  the  Congress,  pummeled  by  the  kind 
of  broad,  small  town  constituencies  who  get 
attention,  was  roaring,  and  the  FTC  was 
on  the  carpet.  The  House  was  tough,  voting 
a  one-house  veto  of  FTC  regulations  and 
overriding  the  FTC's  challenge  to  trademarks 
and  investigations  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives and  funeral  parlors.  But  then  Senator 
Wendell  Ford  (D.,  Ky.)  took  charge  and  the 
Senate  edited  the  bill  down  to  a  cosmetic 
fixup. 

Th©  legislative  veto  is  retained  in  name, 
for  example  but  in  practice  It  requires  both 
houses  and  signature  by  the  President.  In 
other  words.  Congress  can  police  the  FTC 
by  passing  a  bill. 

The  Senate  went  through  the  motions  of 
tightening  disclosure  without  dealing  with 
the  objection,  that  the  PTC  is  giving  state 
enforcement  agencies  evidence  they  cannot 
legally  obtain  on  their  own.  The  effort  to 
prevent  the  FTC  from  taking  over  state- 
regulated  professions  also  failed.  And  the 
FTC  can  resume  Its  fishing  expeditions  If  It 
first  Issues  a  complaint. 

The  FTC  will  have  to  award  legal  fees  to 
successful  defendants  against  its  actions 
except  In  cases  where  the  FTC  Itself  rules  It 
was  Justified  In  bringing  the  action.  The  FTC 
must   prepare   a   regulatory   analysis    before 


promulgating  a  major  regulation,  but  the 
merits  of  it  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  aspect  of 
the  FTC's  activities  In  recent  years  has  been 
its  habit  of  paying  Washington  lobbyists  to 
stir  up  opportunities  for  FTC  Investigations 
and  regulations.  A  spate  of  private  bureauc- 
racies like  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, Sierra  Club,  and  Ralph  Nader's  Center 
for  Automobile  Safety  now  earn  a  living  by 
representing  "the  public  Interest"  in  FTC 
proceedings.  Senator  Alan  Simpson  (R., 
Wyo.)  tried  to  do  something  about  the  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  fund  private  in- 
terest groups,  but  succeeded  only  in  limiting 
them  to  $50,000  each  per  rulemaking. 

The  Ford  bill  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  and  perhaps  something  can  be 
salvaged.  But  if  anything  like  the  phony 
Senate  bill  emerges,  the  FTC  will  have  dem- 
onstrated that  all  the  noise  about  reducing 
government  regulation  is  only  talk. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  FREE- 
DOM OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  a  good  many  suggestions  in  recent 
months  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  waging  a  vendetta  against  the 
Nation's  press,  citing  several  rulings  of 
the  Court  during  its  last  term. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  precious  and 
fundamental  right  in  our  democracy.  As 
one  who  has  been  fairly  active  in  the 
news  business,  I  have  an  instinctive  con- 
cern for  preserving  this  freedom.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
press  has  an  obligation  to  report  objec- 
tively and  thoroughly. 

I  can  understand  how  the  press  might 
tend  to  view  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
one-way  street.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Court's  decisions  be 
objectively  analyzed. 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Clay- 
bourne,  Esq.,  entitled  "Supreme  Court 
and  the  Press,"  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1980,  issue  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Clayboume,  who 
is  president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Bar 
Association,  has  written  a  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  analysis  of  a  complex  and 
emotionally-charged  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Clayboume's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Records 
as  follows: 

U.S.  StJPREME  Court  and  the  Press 


(By  Frank  Clayboume) 
A  respected  and  influential  newspaper  has 
labeled  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
work  of  the  last  term  a  "virtual  disaster". 
Other  newspapers  have  charged  that  the 
Court  Is  engaging  in  a  "relentless  assault  on 
the  press",  and  that  It  is  "dismantling  the 
first  amendment."  The  editor  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  in  a  recent  speech,  stated, 
"No  one  here  can  recall  a  time  when  the 
courts  were  as  hostile  to  the  press  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past  decade.  The  trend 
continues  and.  In  some  ways,  Is  speeding 
up  .  .  .  (0|verall,  and  specifically  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
atmosphere  is  sour,  and  it  is  going  to  get 
worse  before  It  gets  better." 

The  virulence  and  hostility  of  the  press's 
current  attitude  toward  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Is  a  serious  and  significant  develop- 
ment that  deserves  a  few  moments  of  reflec- 
tion. It  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  schism 
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here  that  Is  something  more  than  a  healthy 
difference    of    opinion    between    reasonable 


men. 

Although  freedom  from  prior  restraint  is 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  press'  first  amend- 
ment rights,  the  decisions  that  have  aroused 
the  sharpest  criticism  have  not  involved  prior 
restraint  on  press  publications.  For  example, 
the  reporters  in  Bramburg  v.  Hayes,  argued 
that  if  they  were  compelled  to  reveal  confi- 
dential news  sources  to  a  grand  Jury,  their 
ability  to  gather  the  news  would  be  Im- 
paired. The  contention  of  the  press  was  sim- 
ply that  reporters  must  be  excused  from 
duties  Imposed  on  all  other  citizens  because 
those  duties  would  impair  the  press'  abUlty 
to  gather  the  news.  In  Its  decision,  the  Court 
acknowledge  that  first  amendment  Interests 
were  Involved  in  the  process  of  news  gather- 
ing, but  concluded  that  these  Interests  were 
outweighed  by  society's  Interest  in  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  law. 

Similarly,  In  Zurcher  v.  Stan/ord  Daily,  a 
student  newspaper  contended  that  Its  offices 
should  not  be  searched  pursuant  to  a  valid 
search  warrant,  but  that  a  subpoena  should 
be  required  which  would  give  the  newspaper 
the  opportxuilty  to  contest  the  search  In  ad- 
vance. (It  would  also  allow  time  for  an  Illegal 
destruction  of  the  sought  information).  The 
case  did  not  involve  any  restriction  on  what 
the  newspaper  could  publish,  but  rather 
wheher  the  press  is  entitled  to  special  legal 
procedures  because  of  its  first  amendment 
rights.  Once  again,  the  Court  held  that  what- 
ever first  amendment  Interests  were  involved 
were  outweighed  by  society's  Interest  In  law 
enforcement. 

Both  of  these  cases  struck  vehement  reac- 
tions from  the  press  that  produced  more  heat 
than  light.  For  instance  the  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
stated  that  the  ZurcheT  opinion  "puts  a 
sledgehammer  In  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  batter  the  American  people's  first 
amendment  rights." 

Herbert  v.  Lando  Is  another  recent  case 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  prior  restraint, 
but  which  the  press  has  construed  as  an 
assault  on  Its  first  amendment  rights.  The 
Herbert  case  Is  a  descendent  of  the  decision 
in  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  In  Sulli- 
van the  Court  had  held  that  a  public  official 
could  not  recover  from  a  media  defendant 
for  libel  unless  he  could  prove  that  the  al- 
leged defamatory  publication  was  Issued 
with  "actual  malice."  that  is,  with  knowledge 
that  It  was  false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  it  was  false  or  not.  The  theory  of 
Sullivan  was  that  If  the  media  were  to  be 
held  liable  for  the  publication  of  erroneous 
defamatory  Information  about  a  public  offi- 
cial, the  resulting  inhibitions  might  dampen 
the  vigor  and  limit  the  variety  of  public  dis- 
cussion that  Is  essential  to  a  democracy; 
however.  If  a  Journalist  knows  that  he  Is 
publishing  a  defamatory  falsehood  and  de- 
liberately proceeds  to  do  so,  the  first  amend- 
ment win  offer  him  no  protection. 

The  Herbert  case  raised  the  question  of 
whether  a  public  figure  plaintiff  could  In 
discovery  ask  a  defendant  Journalist  about 
his  state  of  mind  (I.e.,  his  knowledge  and 
Intent)  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  alleged 
defamatory  falsehood.  The  contention  was 
that  a  Journalist's  state  of  mind  Is  relevant  to 
his  "subjective  awareness  of  probable  falsity" 
and  thus  to  the  Issue  of  actual  malice,  and 
that  a  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to  discovery  on  all 
relevant  Issues.  The  press  argued  that  it 
could  not  perform  Its  functions  under  the 


News.  The  Miami  Herald  said  that  the  deci- 
sion was  an  example  of  the  Covart  following 
"Its  anti-press  course  Into  what  can  only 
be  called  an  OrwelUan  domain."  The  St. 
Louis  Po6t-Dlspatch  stated  that  the  opinion 
"has  the  potential  of  totally  inhibiting  the 
press  to  a  degree  seldom  seen  outside  a 
dictatorial  or  fascist  country."  The  President 
of  CBS  News  charged  that  Herbert  denied 
constitutional  protection  to  "the  Joiurnal- 
Ist's  most  precious  possession — ^hls  mind,  his 
thoughts  and  his  editorial  Judgment." 

Understandably,  inquiry  into  one's  state 
of  mind  may  be  resented  as  an  invaelon  of 
privacy.  Nevertheless,  inquiry  into  a  defend- 
ant's state  of  mind  and  his  Intent,  is  not  an 
uncommon  procedure  In  the  law.  Most 
crimes  require  that  some  element  of  the 
defendant's  Intent  be  established,  as  do  In- 
tentional torts.  A  state  of  mind  can  also  be 
relevant  to  questions  of  fraud,  mistake  and 
recklessness.  In  the  area  of  Ubel,  It  would 
hardly  be  logical  to  hold  that  a  plaintiff  can 
recover  only  if  he  establishes  intentional 
falsehood  and  at  the  same  time  prohibit 
him  from  Inquiring  into  the  defendant's 
Intentions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
labeled  the  Herbert  decision  a,  "George  Or- 
welUan Invasion  of  the  mind"  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  put  It  that  "The  press  will 
soon  have  lost  the  last  constitutional  shred 
of  Its  editorial  privacy  and  independence 
from  the  government." 

In  another  recent  case,  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
v.  DePasquale.  the  Court  held  that  members 
of  the  public  and  the  press  did  not  have  a 
right  to  attend  a  pretrial  hearing  In  a  crim- 
inal case  where  the  Interests  of  the  press 
and  the  public  were  outweighed  by  the  de- 
fendants' right  to  a  fair  trial.  The  case  in- 
volved only  a  pretrial  hetu-lng  on  the  ad- 
missibUlty  of  allegedly  involuntary  confes- 
sions and  certain  physical  evidence  in  a 
murder  case.  The  defendants  requested  that 
the  public  and  the  press  be  excluded  from 
the  pretrial  hearing,  arguing  that  the  build- 
up of  adverse  publicity  would  Jeopardize 
their  right  to  receive  a  fair  trial.  The  District 
Attorney  did  not  oppose  the  request.  After 
finding  on  the  record  that  an  open  hearing 
would  pose  a  "reasonable  probability  of 
prejudice  to  these  defendants"  the  trial 
Judge  ruled  that  the  interests  of  the  press 
and  the  public  were  outweighed  by  the  de- 
fendants' right  to  a  fair  trial.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  trial  Judge's 
ruling.  The  Court  did  not  consider  this  a 
first  amendment  case,  but,  rather,  an  Issue 
under  the  sixth  amendment  that  gives  an 
accused  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  by  an  Impartial 
Jury. 

Nevertheless,  a  spokesman  for  the  New 
York  Times  stated.  "It  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  after  centuries  of  public  criminal  pro- 
ceedings In  this  country  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  (in  Gannet)  they  can  be 
(Emphasis    supplied.)    Aside    from 


Judgments  of  the  Court  ought  also  to  in- 
struct and  Inspire — ^the  Court  needs  the 
medium  of  the  press  to  fulfill  this  task. 

"•  •  •  The  press  can  and  must  assist  the 
Court  In  mustering  proper  legal  conclusions 
from  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  na- 
tion. But,  the  press  can  be  assistance  only  U 
bitterness  does  not  cloud  its  vision,  nor  self- 
righteousness  Is  Judgment."  

Actually,  the  impositions  on  the  presB 
from  the  cases  mentioned  here  Is  simply  not 
of  a  magnitude  to  Justify  the  virulent  ana 
acrimonious  criticism  and  the  Intemperate 
characterizations  that  have  resulted.  None 
of  these  decisions  involved  any  restrictions 
on  the  press'  right  of  free  speech  or  pubUca- 
tlon. 

The  first  amendment  is  not  a  cloak  that 
Insulates  the  press  from  all  the  laws  to 
which  the  rest  of  society  is  subject.  The 
first  amendment.  In  relevant  part,  simply 
says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press  •  •  •  "  Moreover,  "The  guarantees  of  the 
first  amendment  are  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  press  so  much  as  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
us."  Time,  Inc.  v.  Hill. 

There  may  be  some  merit  to  some  of  the 
contentions  made  by  the  press,  but  they  do 
not  emerge  from  the  shrUl  cacophony  ol 
abuse  heaped  on  the  Court.  These  cases  de- 
serve a  more  thoughtful  and  considered  re- 
sponse than  they  have  received. 


closed        ^—    

Ignoring  'that  the  issue"  here  was  whether  sentence  the  following: 
the  defendants  could  receive  a  fair  trial,  this  '->-'-  ♦"  '^ht*^n  MifflrJen 
swipe  at  the  Court  employs  a  deceptive  use 
of  the  generic  term  "proceedings."  The  pre- 
trial "proceedings"  were  closed  to  the  press 
and  public  but  the  trial  "proceedings"  were 
not.  and  in  fact,  a  transcript  of  the  pretrial 
hearing  was  made  available  to  the  news- 
paper following  disposition  of  the  case. 

In  a  recent  speech.  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  stated: 

"There  exists  a  fundamental  and  neces- 
sury  Interdependence  of  the  Court  and  press 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2269. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bUl  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2269)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the 
Elmergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  piu-poses".  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

ECONOMIC   EMEXCENCT    LOAN   PROCSAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  prec. 
1961  note)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  (A)  m  clause  (C)  of  section  202.  strik- 
ing out  "unable  at  the  time  the  loan  appli- 
cation Is  filed  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  from 
normal  credit  sources  to  finance  actual  needs 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  "thereof  "not  able  to  obtain  svifflclent 
credit  elsewhere":  and 

(B)  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  202, 
striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 

and  the  term 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere' 
means  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where to  finance  the  applicant's  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
Into  consideration  prevailing  private  and 
cooperative  rates  and  terms  in  the  commu- 
nity In  or  near  which  the  applicant  resides 
for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods 
of  time.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  applicant  under  this  title  is  not 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere,  the 


^^^^^^^ Secretary  shall  require  at  least  one  written 

first  amendment  unless  a  special  "editorial     ^g  M^'needsthe  Court,  if  only  for  the  indication  of  declination  of  credit,  from  a 

privilege"  was  created  to  shield  it  from  such      simple  reason  that  the  Court  is  the  ultimate  legally  organized  lending  institution  within 

euardlan  of  the  constitutional  rights  that  reasonable  proximity  to  the  appUcant,  that 

support  the  press.  specifies   the   reasons   for   the   declination: 

••And  the  Court  has  a  concomitant  need  Provided.  That,  for  loans  In  excess  of  $300,000, 

for  the  press,  because  through  the  press  the  the  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  two  such 

court   receives  the   tacit   and   accumulated  — — "— •    "-•  ""--'•—  f,.rtK^ 


Inquiries. 

The  Court  rejected  the  press'  argument, 
and  the  result  was  an  outpouring  of  scath- 
ing criticism.  The  decision  was  labeled  "Judi- 
cial Agnewlsm"  by  the  Washington  Star  and 


written  declinations:  And  provided  further. 


a    "legal    nightmare"    by   the    Birmingham     experience  of  the  naUon.  and— because  the     That,  for  loans  of  »300.000  or  less,  the  Sec- 
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the  requirement  of  this 
Secretary  determines  that  It 
an    undue    burden    on    the 


March  12,  1980 


203(a)(1).  Inserting  before 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
no  loan  may  be  insured  or 
_--  Uils  title  few  the  purpose 
outstanding  Indebtedness  on 
real  estate  unless  such  real 
/chased  by  the  ^ipllcant  at 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  loan 

secti>n  204,   adding  at  the  end 
subsection   (e)   as  follows: 
^aranteed     operating     loans 
!.  the  Secretary  may  pay  In- 
to  the  lenders  In  an  amount 
I  he  difference  between  the  In- 
cbarged  for  instired  loans 
m  Interest  rate  fw  guar- 
loans,  as  established  under 
}f  this  section."; 
205(d)  (2),  Inserting  before 
end  thereof  the  following: 
for  purposes  of  carrying 
,  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
thls  title,  not  later  than 
the  loan  is  insured,  and  not 
the   end   of   every   two-year 
for  the  term  of  the  loan, 
aliall  reivlew  the  loan;  and  if. 
review,  the  Secretary  deter- 
borrower  is  able  to  obtain  a 
source  specified  in  this  para- 
rates   and   terms   for 
purposes  and   periods   of 
shall,  on  request  by  the 
for  and  accept  such  a  loan 
terms  of  the  agreement  and 

of  section  205.  adding  a  new 
I  follows : 

hat  is  for  more  than  $300,000 
under  this  title,  unless  the 
that  the  applicant  is 
from  a  private  or  coopera- 
y  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
this  title   sufficient   to  fl- 
appljcant's  actual  needs  at  rea- 
terms  taking  into  con- 
prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
In  the  community  In  or  near 
leant   resides   for   loans   for 
and  periods  of  time."; 
207(c).  striking  out  M.OOO.- 
H^ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$6.- 


deter  nines 


age  icy  J 


app:  leant 


211.  striking  out  "May  15. 
in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 


FACILrrT  LOAN  PROCRAM 
kMENDMKIfTS 


4(h)    of  the  Commodity 
I   Charter  Act    (15  USC 
amended  by — 

"$50,000"  both  places  it 
Inse^lng  in  lieu  thereof  "$100.- 


'the  size  of  such  facility 

is  obtained  shall  be  based 

of  space  required  to  store 

the  commodity  estimated  to 

the  borrower  during  a  two- 


"but  not  to  exceed  8  per 

a|inum"     immediately    after 

rate  of  interest  charged  the 

1  he  United  SUtes  Treasury". 

E  'FECriVX    DATE 


provisions  of  section  1(6)  and 
Act  shall  become  effective 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
3  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
any fiscal  year  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided 
Acts.  The  remainder  of  this 


tl  lis  , 


sec  tion 


IM- 


Act  Shall  become  effective  upoo  promulgation 
by  the  Secretary  of  regulations  implementing 
such  provisions  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  but  In  no  event 
slmll  such  provisions  become  effective  later 
than  October  1.  1980. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Cliarter  Act  to  extend  and 
increase  certain  agricultural  loan  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  ttie  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs.  Tal- 

MADGE,    MCGOVERN.    HUDDLESTON,    StONE. 

ZoRiNSKY,  Helms,  Hayakawa,  and  Jepsen 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

(The  nomination  received  today  Is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  182 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5(h)  of  the 
International  Health  Research  Act  of 
1960  (Public  Law  86-610),  I  transmit 
herewith  the  13th  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science 
Program  for  Calendar  Year  1979. 
^     ^  Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  12, 1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act  and 
joint  resolution: 

On  March  8.  1980: 

8.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  21,  1980,  "National  Energy  Education 
Day." 

On  March  10.  1980 : 
S.  1950.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  lands  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreod  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolutions 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  "Handbook  for  Small  Business"  as  a 
Senate  document;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  reprinting  of  the  commit- 
tee prtat  entitled  "Synthetic  Fuels." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  6152.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  product  sellers  to  establish  product  lia- 
bility risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  such  sellers  to  purchase  product 
lUbUlty  insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  to  extend  the  reorgani- 
zation authority  of  the  President  under  chan- 
ter 9  of  title  5. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made": 

H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  as  a 
House  document: 

H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment an  anthology  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamations,  addresses,  and  other  relevant 
material; 

H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  "Our  American  Goveriunent"  as  a  House 
document;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Laws  Relating  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  1156)  to  amend  and  reau- 
thorize the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Santini,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Madigan,  and  Mr.  Lee 
were  appointed  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

At  2:13  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  2225.  An  act  to  provide  that  receipts 
from  certain  sales  of  items  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
such  items  were  purchased. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
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H.  <3on.  Res.  285.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  disappearance  of  persons  which 
U  caused  by  the  abduction  and  clandestine 
detention  of  those  persons  by  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  coimtrles  or  by  interna- 
tional or  transnational  terrorUt  organiza- 
Uona.  

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  6152.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  abUity 
of  product  sellers  to  establish  product  li- 
ability risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the 
abUity  of  such  sellers  to  purchase  product 
liability  insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  pvirposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  6586.  An  act  to  extend  the  reorgani- 
zation authority  of  the  President  under 
chapter  9  of  title  5;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  by  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made":  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  as  a  House 
document;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment an  anthology  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamations,  addresses,  and  other  relevant 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  "Our  American  Government"  as  a  House 
dociunent;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration . 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution 
.luthorizing  the  printing  of  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Laws  Relating  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives":  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  disappearance  of  persons 
which  Is  caused  by  the  abduction  and 
clandestine  detention  of  those  persons  by 
the  governments  of  foreign  countries  or  by 
International  or  transnational  terrorist  or- 
ganization; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companving  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

EC-3216.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  to  revise  federal  pay- 
ments for  paid  lunches,  income  eligibility 
standards,  and  eligibility  for  the  Snecial  Milk 
Program:  to  reduce  fraud  and  abuse  by  re- 
stricting the  eligibility  of  certain  service  in- 
stitutions to  operate  the  Summer  Pood  Serv- 
ice Program  for  Children:  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Sneclal  Supnlemental 
Pood  Program.  State  Administrative  Expense 
Funds,  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training 
Program,  and  the  reserve  provision  of  Pood 
Service  Equipment  Assistance;  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


EC-3217.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  that  the  President  had  exempted 
certain  appropriations  from  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  Section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-3218.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  revenues  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Fund  in  the  Treasury:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3219.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Study  of  Methods  for  Increasing 
Safety  Belt  Use":  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3220.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Problems  With  New  Responsibilities 
Of  Self -Government  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands":  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3221.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Experiences  of  Pswt  Territories  Can 
Assist  Puerto  Rico  Status  Deliberations";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3222.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  reoort  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Energy  Information 
Service  for  calendar  year  1979:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3223.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Guayule 
Research  and  Commercialization,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Native  Latex  Commercialization  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1978:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3224.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed prospectus  for  acquisition  of  space  by 
lease  In  Seattle.  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

BC-3225.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  Ogden, 
Utah.  Internal  Revenue  Service  Center;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3226.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed prospectus  for  the  acquisition,  repair, 
and  alteration  of  a  privately-owned  truck 
terminal  warehouse  facility  for  use  as  a  bor- 
der station  and  secondary  truck  inspection 
facility  in  Detroit,  Michigan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-3227.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works) . 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  feasibility 
report  on  the  Washington.  D.C.  and  Vicinity 
water  resources  development  project:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3228.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed prospectus  for  the  construction  of  a 
border  inspection  facility  at  the  United 
States-Canadian  border  on  Interstate  High- 
way 95  near  Houlton.  Maine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


EC-3229.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Stronger  Management  of  EPA's  In- 
formation Resources  Is  Critical  To  Meeting 
Program  Needs":  to  the  Committee  on  Gor- 
ernmental  Affairs. 

EC-3230.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  CouncU  on 
February  5.  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3231.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  CouncU  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-3232.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  piu^uant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  CouncU 
on  February  5.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3233.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  5.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-32H.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed new  system  of  records  for  the  Depart- 
ment for  implementing  the  Privacy  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3235.  A  wxnmunlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  and  operations 
of  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  calendar  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3336.  A  ccanmunlcatlon  from  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  106  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967  (42  VS.C.  1976e)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  VS.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3237.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.^the 
annual  report  of  the  Agency  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3238.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bank  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1979:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3239.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-Amertcan  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Foundation  imder  the  Free- 
dom of  Infonnation  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3240.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3241.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  trsnsmltUng.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  reoort  of  the  Board  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3242.  A  communication  from  the  A«- 
sistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
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communication     from     the 
of  the   United   States   Small 
transmitting,  pur- 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  a  communica- 
by  the  General  Counsel 
;nt  of  Energy,  relative  to 
fiscal  year  1980  appro- 
authorization  for  Department 
national   security   pro- 
ed  jointly  to  the  Com- 
Ar  ned  Services,  and  Energy 
Ijesources. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
as  indicated: 

POM-576.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  Science' 
and  Transportation: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  18 
"Whereas.     Virginia    agriculture    Is    de- 
pendent on  a  reliable  transportation  system 
to  move  farm  supplies  and  products  from 
and  to  distant  locations;  and 

"Whereas,  such  transportation  system 
need  be  efficient,  economical,  and  equitable 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth-  and 
"Whereas,  the  Eastern  Shore  Rail  Line  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  this  system,  meeting  all 
criteria  of  service  m  the  public  Interest; 
and 

"Whereas.  Federal  subsidies  to  the  East- 
ern Shore  Rail  Line  are  schediUed  to  cease 
on  April  1,  1981.  such  action  to  cause  serious 
transportation  problems  for  Virginia  agri- 
culture; now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
continue  financial  support  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  Rail  Line;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  Congressional 
delegation  in  order  that  they  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  sense  of  this  Body." 

POM-577.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia-  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Jodjt   REsoLtmoN   No.   33 

"Whereas,  the  rise  in  the  coste  of  health 
care  is  a  problem  of  concern  to  many  citizens 
of  Virginia  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  natlon- 
and  ' 

"Whereas,  the  causes  of  the  Increase  in 
costs  are  many  and  complex,  including  In- 
flauon  and  Improvements  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  services;  and 

"Whereas,  another  extremely  important 
cause  is  the  increase  in  demand  for  health 
services  because  of  medicare,  medicaid  and 
other  governmental  programs  and  Insurance 
coverage  much  of  which  is  "first  dollar"  cov- 
erage; and 

"Whereas,  the  effects  of  "first  dollar"  cov- 
erage may  be  that  the  Insured  is  unaware  of 
and  unconcerned  about  the  costs  of  his  medi- 
cal care  because  he  does  not  pay  for  it  di- 
rectly and  thus  there  Is  no  incentive  for 
either  the  Insured  or  his  physician  to  contain 
expenditures;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  tax  laws  encourage  pur- 
chase of  this  coverage  because  individuals  can 
deduct  a  portion  of  premiums  paid  therefor 
and  because  employer  payments  therefor  are 
excluded  from  the  taxable  Income  of  the 
employee  and  the  employer;  and 

"Whereas,  if  individuals  paid  directly  for  a 
greater  portion  of  their  hospital  care  through 
such  means  as  deductibles  or  co-insurance 
their  increased  awareness  of  the  costs  of  their 
care  would  beneficially  affect  the  rise  In 
health  care  costs;  but  there  are  no  existing 
Incentives  for  Individuals  to  pay  directly  for 
this  care;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
United  States  Congress  is  hereby  memorial- 
ized to  enact  tax  incentives  to  purchase 
health  Insurance  coverage  under  which  In- 
dividuals pay  directly  for  more  of  their  hos- 
pital care:  and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
senate  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
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olutlon  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  members  of 
the  delegation  of  this  Common  weal  t4i  to  Con- 
fess in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of 
the  sense  of  this  body." 

POM-578.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia-  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  Resohjtion  No.  40 
"Whereas,  over  approximately  the  past  year 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  has  increased  at  an  unprecedented 
rate;  and 

"Whereas,  concomitant  with  such  price  in- 
crease has  been  an  equally  unprecedented 
rise  in  the  profits  of  companies  produdne 
petroleum  products;  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  Congress  is  consider- 
ing a  tax  on  the  'windfall  profits"  of  petro- 
leum companies;  and 

"Whereas,  a  significant  portion  of  petro- 
leum company  profits  derives,  ultimately 
from  the  retaU  sale  of  gasoline  as  fuel  for 
motor  vehicles;  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
not  only  m  Virginia,  but  across  the  nation' 
to  dedicate  tax  revenues  derived  from  gaso- 
line sales  to  the  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion of  highways;  and 

"Whereas,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  also 
across  the  country  reduced  driving  by  motor- 
ists and  Increasing  costs  have  produced 
significant  shortfalls  in  highway-dedicated 
revenues:   now,  therefore,   be  it 

■■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized,  in  the  event  that  it  should 
decide  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  'windfall 
profits-  of  petroleum  companies,  to  provide 
for  the  return  of  a  significant  portion  of  rev- 
enues derived  from  any  such  tax  to  the  states 
for  their  use  for  highway  and  transportation 
purposes;  and,  be  it 

■Resolved  further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Virgima  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  this 
body." 

POM-579.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  49 

"Whereas,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
authorized  production  credit  associations 
and  federal  land  bank  associations  to  make 
financial  related  services  available  to  bor- 
rowers, members  and  applicants;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia Is  unclear  as  to  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  this  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  ability 
of  production  credit  associations  and  fed- 
eral land  bank  associations  to  provide  in- 
surance as  a  part  of  such  financial  related 
services:  and 

"Whereas,  the  eight  farm  credit  Institu- 
tions m  Virginia  have  adopted  a  resolution 
not  to  negotiate  or  effect  any  kind  of  insur- 
ance in  this  State  in  certain  clearly  defined 
areas  for  a  period  of  two  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia has  not  taken  a  position  on  this  mat- 
ter; now,  therefore,  be  it 
-Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the   United   States    is   hereby   memorialized 

^..J^^?  f}""^^  ''*'""*  **^«  ""'Sht  of  farm 
credit  institutions  to  provide,  as  a  financial 
related  service  to  borrowers,  members  and 
applicants,  insurance  on  collateralized  prop- 
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erty  and  to  further  define  and  clarify  what 
is  meant  by  collateralized  property;  and,  be 

it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  hereb?  instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation,  In  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  this 
body." 

POM-680.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  90 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  actions  of  both  the  Legis- 
lative branch  and  the  Executive  branch,  re- 
quires the  states  to  Implement  new  programs 
and  provide  increased  levels  of  service  under 
existing  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  Implement  new  pro- 
grams and  provide  Increased  levels  of  service 
as  required  by  the  federal  government,  the 
states  must  incur  significant  costs  which 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  state  revenues,  exist- 
ing or  to  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  ad- 
ditional taxes;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists,  throughout  the 
United,  States,  a  growing  resentment  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  and  an  active  re- 
jection of  existing  and  proposed  levels  and 
methods  of  revenue  raising;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  outcry  against  taxa- 
tion makes  it  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
states  to  raise  the  revenues  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  programs  and  services  which  the 
states  are  required  to  provide  by  the  federal 
government;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  equity 
that  a  level  of  government  which  establishes 
programs  or  services  In  the  public  Interest 
should  provide  the  means  for  financing  those 
programs  and  services;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Hotise  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  undertake  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment reimburses  each  state  for  all  costs  In- 
curred with  respect  to  Implementing  new 
programs  or  providing  Increased  levels  of 
service  under  existing  programs  pursuant  to 
any  law  enacted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress after  January  one.  nineteen  hundred 
eighty,  or  any  executive  order  or  regulation 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
after  January  one,  nineteen  hundred  eighty; 
and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  transmit  cooies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-581.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Legislative  Resolution  30 

"Whereas,  the  95th  Coneress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  its  second  session.  In 
both  houses,  by  a  constitutional  ma'oritv  of 
two-thirds  thereof,  adooted  the  followln" 
proposition  to  ampnd  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit: 

"JOINT   resolution 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conjrress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  that  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"article 

"Section  1.  For  purposes  of  representation 
in  the  Congress,  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  tmd  article  V  of  this  Con- 
stitution, The  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  State. 

"Section  2.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
powers  conferred  under  this  article  shall  be 
by  the  people  of  the  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  government,  and  as  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Congress. 

"Section  3.  The  twenty-third  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  repealed. 

"Section  4.  This  article  shall  be  inopera- 
tive, unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
lature of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission." 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-Sixth  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, first  session: 

"1.  That  such  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
jected. 

"2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and. 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. ' ' 

POM-582.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  15 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Idahg 
assembled  in  the  Second  Regular  Session  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  do  hereby 
respectfully  represent  that : 

"Whereas,  fifty  American  citizens,  on  vari- 
ous diplomatic  and  private  business  assign- 
ments In  Iran,  were  taken  hostage  in  an 
unconscionable  and  illegal  act  of  aggression 
against  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Iranian  terrorists  now  hold- 
ing hostages  at  the  American  Embassy  and 
who  are  instigators  of  this  Infamous  act  are 
apparently  operating  at  the  direction  and 
with  the  support  of  the  government  of  Iran; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  act  of  terrorism  has  been 
uniformly  condemned  by  responsible  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  in  every  forum  where 
it  has  been  discussed  and  debated;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  acted  to  affirm  the  commitment  of 
this  Nation  to  the  citizens  held  hostage,  and 
to  take  every  responsible  action  In  the  in- 
terests of  obtaining  their  release  without 
compromising  the  integrity  or  vital  Inter- 
ests of  this  great  Nation. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Hou«e  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  being  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  we  support  the  President  in  his  com- 
mitment to  the  Americans  held  hostaee  In 
the  Embassv  in  Teheran,  Iran.  As  American 
citizens,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  stand  united 
against  this  and  similar  acts  of  terrorism 
whenever  thev  may  occur.  We  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  with  firm  resolve  his  efforts 
to  obtain  the  safe  return  of  our  fellow 
Americans  to  their  homes  and  families. 


"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be, 
and  she  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Jimmy  Carter,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress,  and  the  honor- 
able congressional  delegation  representing 
the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-583.  A  Joint  manorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  16 

"Whereas,  the  nuclear  Industry  is  of  vital 
importance  in  an  energy  short  nation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  nuclear  Industry  is  vital  to 
our  state  and  natlcmal  economy:  and 

"Whereas,  a  properly  managed  disposal  site 
is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  our  nu- 
clear programs;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  permanent  disposal  site  be  found  for 
nuclear  wastes:  and 

"Whereas.  Idaho  has  played  a  vital  part 
in  our  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  nuclear  wastes. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  RegiUar  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  concurring  there- 
in, that: 

"(1)  The  Department  of  Energy  properly 
and  safely  manage  nuclear  wastes  at  the 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory  until 
a  permanent  repository  is  completed; 

"(2)  The  Department  of  Energy  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  Waste  Isola- 
tion Pilot  Program  near  Carlsbad,  New  Mexi- 
co: and 

"(3)  The  Slagging  Pyrolysis  Incinerator  be 
constructed  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be.  and  she 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Honor- 
able Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Charles  Duncan,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the 
honorable  congressional  delegation  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

POM-584.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUc  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1006 

"Whereas,  agriculture  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy, particularly  with  respect  to  expKirts  and 
balance  of  trade:  and 

"Whereas.  South  Dakota  and  her  sister 
states  constitute  a  significant  part  of  the 
agricultural  production  area  of  this  nation; 
and 

"Whereas,  efficient  transoortatlon  of  agri- 
cultural goods  from  the  farm  to  the  market- 
place is  essential  both  to  the  agricultural 
economy  and  to  the  overall  national  econ- 
omv;  and 

"Whereas,  rail  service  to  the  area  Is  ranid- 
ly  being  discontinued  In  the  North  Central 
states,  thus  shutting  off  a  major  means  of 
transnortatlon  of  agricultural  products;  and 

"Whereas,  rising  fuel  costs  and  other  in- 
flationary costs  are  making  prohibitive  the 
expense  of  trucking  agrictiltural  products; 
and 

"Whereas,  barge  traffic  and  other  means  of 
water  transDortatlon  are  highly  efficient  and 
cost-effective,  both  to  the  oroducer  and  to 
the  consumer  of  agricultural  products;  and 
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the  Missouri  River  forms  a  major 
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of  Indiana,  particularly  with  its  neighbors 
and  to  review  Its  forestry  practices  in  In- 
diana. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  Is  urged  to  in- 
crease the  payments  to  counties  in  lieu  of 
taxes  from  an  average  of  75  cents  per  acre 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  level. 

■Section  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  instructed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  to  the  leader- 
ship of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  to  In- 
diana's Congressional  Delegation." 
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May  10.  1979.  the  Indiana 
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POM-586  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

"A   CONCUHHENT    RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  The  Indian  impress— in  example, 
lore  and  language— rests  indelibly  on  the 
vast  North  American  continent,  with  Indian 
names  on  59  of  the  91  States,  Provinces  and 
Districts  comprising  the  United  States  of 
America.  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas.  Despite  a  predominance,  o.er  all. 
of  the  English  language  in  present  use,  only 
20  of  the  91  geographical  units  cited  above 
carry  English  names  thereby  witnessing  in 
our  own  time  the  enduring  acceptance  by 
the  three  nations  of  our  Indian  legacy;  and 
"Whereas.    Among    21    or    more   American 
States  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
Rocky  Mountains.  Indian  names  are  carried 
by    19   of   the   21    States,   to   wit:    Alabama, 
Arkansas,  nilnols.  Indiana   ("Land  of  Indi- 
ans'),    Iowa.   Kansas.    Kentucky,    Michigan 
Minnesota.   Mississippi.   Missouri,   Nebraska 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  South  Da- 
kota. Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin;  and 
"Whereas.  The  six  Miami  tribes  and  the  six 
mini  tribes,  speaking  the  same  Algonqulan 
tongue,  are  identified  as  the  dominant  In- 
dian nations  of  the  Old  Northwest  at  the 
time  of   the   arrival   of   French   fur  traders 
pnd  missionaries  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
AD.    1634-1680.   more  than   three   hundred 
years  ago;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Miami  tribes  are  unique 
among  Indian  nations  as  the  occupants  of 
the  portage  areas  linking  the  Great  Lakes 
besin  to  the  Mississippi  vallev.  and  became 
allied  to  the  French  in  the  establishment 
of  missions  and  forts  along  the  Middle  West 
route  between  Quebec  and  New  Orleans  A  D 
1700-1755;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Miami  Indians  were  d'stln- 
gulshed  in  their  allegiance  to  tribal  chiefs 
A.D.  1669-1846.  among  them  the  chiefs 
T-finchoua.  Ouablbichlgan.  Ouabicolcota 
Mlchetonga.  Chichikatla,  Pacamakona  La- 
Bablche.  and  Cold  Foot— to  1750;  and  the 
^^^L/'^**^^  Pacane  (Sr).  Clquenackqua 
(Turtle).  Dragon  Fly.  Little  Garter,  Pacane 
'Jr.),  Little  Turtle  (Turtle's  Son),  Peshe- 
wah  (Jean  Baptlste  RlchervUle) ,  and  Topeah 
(Francis  LaFontalne);  and 

"Whereas.  The  rivalry  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land in  the  decade  prior  to  the  French 
and  Indian  war  of  17,';6-1763  centered  on 
ho'dlng.  or  paining  the  allegiance  of  the 
Miami  tribes  on  the  Maumee-Wahash 
portage,  at  Ouiatanon  (near  Lafayette),  and 
at  Vlncennes,  the  English  oblectlve  being  to 
seize  control  of  the  strategic  Wabash  route 
to  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Miami  Indians  under  the 
celebrated  Chief  Little  Turtle  led  the  alli- 
ance of  Northwestern  tribes  against  Ameri- 
can encroachment  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
A.D.  1783-1794.  demonstrating  a  courageous 
defense  of  their  traditional  homeland  and 
way  of  life  that  is  worthy  of  emulation 
by  all   Americans   today;    and 

"Whereas,  The  Miami  Indians  at  Greene- 
vllle,  Ohio,  in  1795  and  bv  successive  treat- 
ies in  the  next  half  century  surrendered 
their  ancestral  lands  to  white  occupancy 
under  circumstances  and  terms  whlcli 
prompted  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


within  recent  years  to  authorize  adjudica- 
tion and  restitution  In  a  United  States  Court 
of  Claims;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  further  recognition  of  Indian 
claims  to  Justice,  enacted  legislation  in  1978 
whereby  qualified  Indians  not  tribally 
Effiliated  may  establish  themselves  as  tribal 
entities  under  federal  recognition,  this  pro- 
cedure thereby  enabling  native  Americans 
to  organize  the  fostering  and  preservation 
of  their  cultural  and  historical  heritage  con- 
structively within  the  national  fold;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  1846  effected  by  force  a  removal 
from  the  upper  Wabash  valley  to  Kansas  ap- 
proximately 30O  Miami  Indians,  while  per- 
mitting ap^^oxmiateIy  a  like  number  of  the 
Miami  to  remain  in  Indiana  but  without 
permitting  the  Miamis  of  Indiana  to  con- 
tinue as  an  Indian  tribe  under  formal  fed- 
eral recognition;  and 

"Whereas.  Miami  Indians  continuing  to  re- 
side in  Indiana  and  their  descendants  have- 
since  1846 — experienced  the  vagaries  of 
federal  Indian  policies,  whether  domination 
and  Interference  or  virtually  total  abandon- 
ment in  the  period  of  treaty  payments  and 
of  the  restitution  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  not  yet  completed 
these  alleged  practices  or  attitudes  have  per- 
sisted despite  public  outcry,  including  the 
endeavor  a  century  ago— in  1878— of  two 
United  States  Senators  from  Indiana.  Hon 
O.  P.  Morton  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Hendricks,  whr^ 
sought  federal  permission  for  Miami  Indian* 
of  Indiana  to  participate  alongside  Miami 
Indians  of  Kansas  (formerly  Indiana 
Miamis)  In  a  federally  sponsored  resettle- 
ment of  Miami  Indians  in  northeastern 
Oklahoma,  then  known  as  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory; and 

"Whereas.  The  descendants  of  members  of 
the  Miami  Indian  tribe  who  had  remained 
in  Indiana  in  1846  comprise  currently— in 
1979-1980— a  majority  of  all  those  Miami 
Indians  who  are  presently  certified  by  the 
United  Stat?s  Court  of  Claims  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  indemnity  awards  by  said 
Court,  such  distribution  being  still  in  prog- 
ress and  not  yet  finalized;  and 

"Whereas,  The  nurturing  and  preservation 
of  Indiana's  cultural  and  historical  heritage 
can  be  substantially  assisted  by  an  earlv 
federal  recognition  of  the  Miami  Indians  of 
Indiana— as  set  forth  here— as  a  properly 
qualified  Indian  tribe,  thereby  setting  aright 
the  disability  imposed  unfairly  on  said  In- 
dians by  federal  policy  more  than  130  years 
ago: 

•Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring: 

•'Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  petitioned  to  recognize  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  as  the  properly 
qualified  Indian  tribe  to  share  equally  on  a 
per  capltc  basis  with  the  members  of  the 
Miami  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Incorpor- 
ated in  the  receipt  and  utilization  of  serv- 
ices and  advantages  presently  provided  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  Miami 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Incorporated. 

"Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  leadership  of  each  party  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  members  of 
Congress  representing  the  State  of  Indiana." 


POM-587.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"A  CONCtJRRENT  RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  in  recent  months  several  In- 
ternational incidents  and  events  have  caused 
and  will  cause  the  United  States  great  con- 
cern: and 

"Whereas,  In  the  last  several  months  our 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  has  been  mur- 
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dered,  the  Iranian  government  has  changed 
into  a  regime  which  threatens  to  be  un- 
friendly with  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  extending  its  sphere  of  In- 
fluence into  other  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  Middle  East  and  Africa:   and 

"Whereas,  at  this  time  of  concern  over  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  hereby 
request  President  Carter  to  adopt  policies 
and  positions  which  will  be  firm  enough  to 
demonstrate  to  allies  and  forces  alike  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  remain  strong  enough 
to  protect  our  national  Interests  and  those 
of  our  friends  wherever  they  might  be.  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  memorialize  President  Carter  to 
adopt  policies  and  positions  which  will  be 
firm  enough  to  demonstrate  to  allies  and 
foes  alike  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
main strong  enough  to  protect  our  national 
Interests  and  those  of  our  friends. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States." 

POM-588.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table: 

"Senate  Resolution  146 

"Whereas.  Hawaii's  United  States  Senator 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  Is  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  United  States  Congress  and 
by  the  energy  community  as  a  champion  for 
the  research  and  development  of  renewable 
energy  resources  which  are  so  vital  to  Ha- 
waii's and  the  nation's  energy  future;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Matsunaga.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  and  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  has  assumed  leadership  in 
the  passage  of  an  imoresslve  number  of  nat- 
ural energy  related  measures.  Including 
among  others,  measures  promoting  various 
energy  sources  such  as  solar  photovoltalcs, 
synfuels  from  blomass,  geothermal  energy, 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion,  and  wind- 
power;  measures  dealing  with  the  financial 
aspects  of  energy  development  such  as  tax 
Incentives  for  renewable  energy  as  provided 
In  the  windfall  Pro'its  Tax  Act;  and  meas- 
ures dealing  with  the  goals  of  alternate  en- 
ergy development  Incli'dlne  the  creation  of 
a  renewable  energy  self-sufficiency  program 
within  the  Denartment  of  Energy  and  a  pro- 
vision for  undersea  cables;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Matsunaga,  by  virtue  of 
his  national  prominence  and  influence  and 
his  initiative  and  dedicated  effort,  has  been 
Instrumental  in  securing  a  wide  assortment 
of  natural  energy  projects  for  Hawaii,  In- 
cluding the  Wilcox  Memorial  Hospital  solar 
photovoltaic  facility  on  Kauai,  the  Hawaiian 
Electric  Company's  200  kilowatt  wind  energy 
conversion  system  op  Oahu.  establishment  of 
Hlo  Point  on  Molokal  as  a  national  site  for  an 
experimental  wind  turbine  orolect.  the  ini- 
tiation of  gasohol  studies  on  Maul,  the  Ha- 
waii Geothermal  Protect,  the  Hilo  Coast 
Processing  solar  facility.  Puna  SuP'ar  geother- 
mal steam  study.  C.  Brewer  silviculture  (Eu- 
calyotus)  plantation,  and  the  ocean  thermal 
conversion  prom-am  at  Ke'ahole  Point:  and 
"Whereas,  Senator  Matsunaga  Is  known  as 
the  father  of  ocean  energy  and  minerals  be- 
cause of  his  leadership  and  primary  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Deep  Seabed  Mineral  Resources 
Act  and  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conver- 
sion Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act;  and 


••Whereas,  Senator  Matsunaga  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Hawaii  State  Leglslattire  and 
specifically  with  the  Hawaii  State  Senate  Eco- 
nomic Development  Committee  and  its 
Chairman.  Senator  T.  C.  Ylm;  now.  there- 
fore. 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Tenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1980,  that  this  body,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  recognizes  and  com- 
mends United  States  Senator  l^ark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga for  his  outstanding  national  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  natural  alter- 
native energy  and  his  commitment  to  the 
nation's  and  Hawaii's  energy  self-sufficiency 
and  conveys  Its  best  wishes  to  Senator  Mat- 
sunaga for  continued  success  In  all  of  his 
endeavors;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
United  States  President,  Jimmy  Carter,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C.;  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  Warren  Magnu- 
son,  Washington,  D.C:  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Washington, 
D.C;  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Russell  Long,  Washington, 
D.C;  Energy  Secretary  Charles  Duncan. 
Washington,  D.C:  and  Governor  George 
Arlyoshl,  State  of  Hawaii." 

POM-589.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 

"Senatb  CONciTRREirr  Resolution  No.  8 
"Whereas,  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri   River 
Basin  Program  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944;  «md 

"Whereas,  four  massive  dams  have  been 
constructed  on  the  Missouri  River  In  South 
Dakota  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  Program;  and 

"Whereas,  these  dams,  the  reservoirs  they 
have  created,  and  associated  hydroelectric 
facilities  have  required  the  acquisition  of 
five  hundred  thirty-six  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred seventy-five  acres,  as  of  December,  1976, 
in  South  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  these  acres  have  been  Inundated 
and  otherwise  removed  from  productive  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  South  Dakota: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  storage  of  water  behind 
these  dams  in  South  Dakota  has  contributed 
to  the  realization  of  an  estimated  one  billion 
five  hundred  million  dollars  In  flood  control 
benefits  to  downstream  states:  and 

"Whereas,  the  storage  of  water  behind 
these  dams  In  South  Dakota  has  permitted 
the  realization  of  nine  hundred  sixty-five 
million  dollars  in  benefits  from  the  genera- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power;  and 

"Whereas,  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  this 
hydropower  has  gone  to  the  states  of  Minne- 
sota. Iowa  and  Nebraska;  and 

"Whereas,  the  storage  of  water  behind 
these  dams  in  South  Dakota  has  contributed 
to  the  realization  of  eighty  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  In  navigation 
benefits  to  downstream  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
authorized  the  development  of  five  hundred 
seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  full  water 
service  irrigation  in  South  Dakota  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  acres  of  supplemental  irriga- 
tion water  service;  and 

"Whereas,  the  development  of  this  Irriga- 
tion was  authorized  to  offset  the  losses  im- 
posed upon  the  economy  of  South  Dakota 
by  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Pro- 
gram: and 

"Whereas,  Public  Law  88-442  requires  re- 
authorization of  any  Irrigation  protect  under 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Pro- 
gram, despite  the  provisions  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944:  and 

"Whereas,  the  one  hundred  ninety  thou- 
sand acre  Initial  Stage  Oahe  Unit  was  re- 
authorized In  1968;  find 


"Whereas,  several  local  elections  In  the 
Oahe  Conservancy  Subdlstrict  and  the  Spink 
and  West  Brown  Irrigation  Districts  invtrfved 
has  shown  local  farmers  who  were  supposed 
to  benefit  from  the  project  no  longer  favor 
Its  development  or  construction:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Subdls- 
trict Beard  which  holds  the  Master  Contract 
for  Oahe.  the  ^Ink  County  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict Board  which  represents  two-thirds  ol 
the  one  hundred  ninety  thousand  acres  oi 
land  to  be  Irrigated  by  the  project,  and  the 
County  Commissions  of  Sully,  Potter,  Faulk, 
Walworth,  Edmunds,  Campbell.  Brown. 
Spink.  Hand,  Day  and  Clark  Coimtles  have 
all  called  for  deauthorizatlon  and  deauthori- 
zatlon  hearings:  and 

"Whereas,  forty-six  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  partially  completed  faculties 
for  the  project.  Including  the  pump  house 
and  Pierre  Canal;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Deptartment 
of  Interior  is  conducting  a  "termination 
study"  of  the  project  which  contemplates 
no  further  construction  or  productive  use 
of  the  federal  Investment;    and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  commitment  to 
South  Dakota  contained  In  the  1944  Act  re- 
mains unfilled;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Initial  Stage  Oahe  Unit  au- 
thorization Is  the  only  substantial  remain- 
ing statutory  representation  of  the  commit- 
ment contained  In  the  1944  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  deauthorizatlon  of  the  Initial 
Stage  Oahe  Unit  could  lessen  the  likeli- 
hood that  any  substantial  amount  of  federal 
assistance  ever  will  be  provided  to  South  Da- 
kota, pursuant  to  the  commitment  con- 
tained In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1M4: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
committed  to  South  Dakota  for  federally  as- 
sisted irrigation  development  the  provision 
of  one  million  ninety  thousand  acre-feet  of 
water  and  one  hundred  seventy  thousand 
two  hundred  kilowatts  of  hydropower  at  a 
rate  of  two  and  one-half  mills;  and 

"Whereas,  the  water  committed  to  South 
Dakota  for  Irrigation  has  been  allowed  to 
flow  out  of  the  state,  to  float  barges  through 
downstream  states,  to  generate  hydropower 
for  consumption  In  other  states,  and  to 
flow  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas,  the  hydroprawer  committed  to 
irrigation  service  In  South  Dakota  has  been 
marketed  by  the  Western  Area  Power  Admin- 
istration (formerly  a  branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation)  for  consumption  in  other 
states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  favorable  financing  for  ir- 
rigation development  promised  to  South  Da- 
kota has  not  been  provided  and  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  one  billion  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more.  In  1980  dollars,  to  con- 
struct projects  authorized  in  the  1944  Act: 
"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifty-fifth  Legialature  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Hovse  of  Represen- 
tatives coneurrtng  therein.  That  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Congress  be  urged  to  re- 
affirm the  commitment  to  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River 
Basin  Proeram:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  state  ol 
South  Dakota  recognizes  that  fiscal  reali- 
ties preclude  the  provision  of  one  billion  two 
hundred  million  dollars  in  federally  appro- 
priated funds  for  water  and  economic  de- 
velopmont  assistance  to  South  Dakota  at  this 
time;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  It  Is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  that  the 
federal  government  should  to  the  maximum 
practical  degree  be  expected  to  live  up  to  Its 
commitment  to  South  Dakota  under  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program, 
and  that  a  reasonable  and  responsible  means 
toward  that  end  would  be  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  reauthorize  to  South  Dakota  the 
benefits  contained  In  the  Flood  Control  Act 
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Joint  resolution   adooted  by 
of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
C  ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 
,  on»T  REsoLtrnoN 

Nlnety-flfth  Congress  of  the 
r  America  at  Its  second  ses- 

tiouses.  by  a  constitutional 
p-thlrds  thereof,   adooted   a 

amend  the  Constitution  of 
of  America  in  the  follow- 


Stai  es 


the  Senate   and   House   of 
of    the    United    States    of 
Coiigress  assembled   (two-thirds 
concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
Aonstltution    of    the    United 
a^all  be  valid  to  all  intents 
part  of  the  Constitution 
l^f  the  legislatures  of  three- 
several  States  within  seven 
(  ate  of  its  submission  by  the 


'  'AKTICLE — 


'or  purposes  of  representa- 

election  of  the  Presi- 

and  article  V  of  this 

District  constituting  the 

govemmAit  of  the  United  States  shall 

though  it  were  a  State. 


Con  jress. 
Pi  esldent, 

tie 


exercise  of  the  rights  and 
under  this  article  shall  be 
the  District  constituting 
*•   and  as  shall  be  pro- 
ess. 

twenty-third  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the 
hereby  repealed. 

article  shall  be  inoperative, 
have    been    ratified    as    an 

Constitution  by  the  legls- 
burths  of  the  several  States 

from  the  date  of  its  sub- 


(f 
govei  nment, 
!Con  jr( 

to 

is 


"  "In  this  spirit  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  equal  vote  allowed  to  each  State  is  at 
once  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the  por- 
tion of  sovereignty  remaining  in  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  an  Instrument  for  pre- 
serving that  residuary  sovereignty.';"  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  protect  the  "Great 
Compromise'  and  the  'residuary  sovereignty' 
maintained  by  the  states  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided 
a  special  clause  In  Article  V  thereof  which  is 
exempt  from  the  normal  amending  process 
and  which,  in  pertinent  part,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '.  .  .  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  sen- 
ate .  .  .';"and 

"Whereas,  by  the  language  'the  district 
constituting  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  treated  as  though  it 
were  a  state'  and  limiting  "the  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  powers  conferred  under  this  (pro- 
posed I  article  ...  as  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Congress  .'   while   Congress   retains   the 

power  found  in  Article  I.  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  '.  .  .  to  exercise  exclusive  leg- 
islation, in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  .  .  .',  the  aforesaid  proposed  amend- 
ment neither  proposes  to  create  a  state 
within  the  meaning  of  'state'  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  nor  to  provide 
to  such  nonstate  the  same  sovereignty  as  is 
enjoyed  by  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States  under  the  said  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,  ratification  of  the  aforesaid 
proposed  amendment  would  allow  seats  in 
the  United  States  Senate  to  be  allocated 
to  representatives  of  a  nonsoverelgn  non- 
state  and  the  effect  thereof  would  be  to 
nullify  the  "Great  Compromise.'  to  impair 
the  ability  of  South  Dakota  to  protect  its 
•residuary  sovereignty'  and  to  deprive  It 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  and 

""Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  other  alternatives  for  providing 
Congressional  representation  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  attachment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  another  state  for  that  pur- 
pose or  cession  of  control  of  the  territory  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  duly  con- 
stituted government  of  a  new  state  or  of  an 
existing  state; 

"'Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in: 

"'Section  1.  That  the  state  of  South  Da- 
kota, acting  by  and  through  its  Legisla- 
ture, hereby  solemnly  invokes  the  power 
granted  to  each  state  in  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
hold its  consent  to  being  deprived  of  Its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  ratification  of  the  aforesaid 
proposed  amendment. 

"Sbc.  2.  That  the  state  of  South  Dakota, 
acting  by  and  through  its  Legislature,  here- 
by declares  that  the  withholding  by  this 
Resolution  of  its  consent  to  be  deprived 
of  lu  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  sufficient  to  prevent,  and 
to  hereby  void,  any  purported  further'ratl- 
flcatlon  of  the  aforesaid  proposed  amend- 
ment regardless  of  the  action  or  inaction 
by  any  other  state,  or  the  legislature  there- 
of, concerning  the  aforesaid  proposed 
amendment. 


"Great  Compromise'  of  the 
C  invention  of  1787  provided 
«  of  the  United  States  is  a 
representation  of  the  States 

described  by  the  author  of 
82  which  reads  in  part: 


""Sec.  3.  That  certified  copies  of  thU  Joint 
resolution,  and  the  preamble  hereof,  be  for- 
warded by  the  secretary  of  state  of  South 
Dakota,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  ofUcer  of  each  state 
legislative  body  in  the  several  states  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  administrator  of 
the  United  States  General  Service  Adminis- 
tration." 


POM-591.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"Joint   Resolution   111 
"Whereas,    the   national   aeronautics   and 
space  administration  is  planning  to  construct 
a  space  shuttle  control  and  satellite  surveil- 
lance center;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Duluth  air  force  base  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  would  be  an  excellent 
choice  for  the  location  of  this  center  because 
of  its  geographic  location,  the  availability  of 
a  skilled  work  force  and  the  existence  of 
facilities  at  the  base;  and 

"Whereas,  the  DiUuth  air  force  base  is 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  of  existence  soon 
and  its  closing  will  cause  a  loss  of  Jobs  and 
threatens  the  economy  of  the  Duluth- 
Superior  area;  and 

""Whereas,  the  construction  of  the  space 
shuttle  conbx>l  and  satellite  surveUlance  cen- 
ter in  Duluth  would  have  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  entire  upper  Midwest 
including  Wisconsin;  and 

"Whereas,  location  of  the  center  in  Duluth 
wiU  provide  mldwesterners  with  a  better  op- 
portunity to  assist  and  participate  in  oxu-  na- 
tion's ^ace  program;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  urges  the  national  aerxmautlcs  and 
space  administration  and  the  President  and 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider  and 
take  action  to  establish  a  ^aoe  shuttle  con- 
trol and  satellite  surveillance  center  in 
Duluth.  Minnesota;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  dulv  attested  conies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  this  state,  the 
secretary  of  the  senate,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  national 
aeronautics  and  space  administration." 

POM-592.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Resoltition  No.  83 

"Whereas,  In  the  long  history  of  this  na- 
tion, it  has  never  been  necessary  to  Impose 
a  military  draft  upon  female  citizens;   and 

""Whereas,  in  past  conflicts  of  this  nation, 
we  have  had  many  brave  and  loyal  women 
volunteer  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of 
this  nation  and  fulfill  all  the  mUltary  needs 
of  this  nation:  and 

"Whereas,  if  this  nation  ever  again  en- 
dures the  scourge  of  war,  the  Senate  Is  con- 
fident that  women  wUl  once  again  volunteer 
for  services  in  the  armed  forces;  and 

"'Whereas,  under  the  present  international 
situation,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
there  is  no  need  to  register  or  draft  women. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  2d  session  of  the  37th  Okla- 
homa Legislature: 

""Section  1.  The  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  hereby  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  strongly  urges 
that  no  law  be  enacted  requiring  the  regU- 
tration  or  drafting  of  women,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

"'Sec.  2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation." 


POM-593.  A  proclamation  from  the  State 
of  Colorado,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 
""Proclamation 

""Whereas  the  dedication  to  self-Improve- 
ment, the  self-discipline,  the  personal  mo- 
tivation, and  the  faith  In  purpose  required 
to   achieve   competitive   athletic   excellence 
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are  also  the  essence  of  the  American  spirit; 
and, 

"Whereas  the  competitive  athlete's  dream 
of  being  best  in  competition  through  indi- 
vidual work  and  effort  is  also  the  motivation 
behind  all  Americans'  dreams;  and, 

"Whereas  many  outstanding  young  Ameri- 
cans have  sacrificed  their  personal  education- 
al, monetary  and  social  pursuits  for  many 
years  so  they  might  compete  as  representa- 
tives of  America  In  summer  Olympic  com- 
petition; and 

"Whereas  these  American  athletes  now 
will  never  know  which  among  them  are  the 
world's  best: 

"Therefore,  be  it  proclaimed  that  Colorado 
proudly  honors  the  presence  of  these  best 
of  our  young  Americans;  and. 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  Colorado 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Congress  to  create  an  alter- 
nate summer  world  athletic  competition, 
perhaps  In  Colorado  Springs,  In  the  shadow 
of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  where  the  excellence 
of  our  spirit  may  be  tested  and  proven  once 
again  in  international  competition." 

POM-S94.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Municipal  Assembly  of  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico, 
in  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  Summer  Olympics  to 
take  place  in  Moscow;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM-695.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Alexandria.  Virginia,  urging  in- 
come eligibility  guidelines  appropriate  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  various  geographic  areas  in 
next  year's  Fuel  Assistance  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-596.  A  petition  from  a  private  citizen, 
relating  to  ratification  of  the  SALT  U  Treaty: 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Deleware  Trtl)e  of 
Indians  and  the  absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Western  Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  27-A  and  241.  289,  and  27-B 
and  338,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-628) . 

By  Mr.  MELCHER.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain laws  regulating  trade  between  Indians 
and  certain  Federal  employees  (Rept.  No. 
96-629). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research : 

Tomas  A.  Arcinlega,  of  California: 

Jon  L.  Harkness,  of  Wisconsin; 

Harold  L.  E^narson,  of  Ohio; 

Barbara  S.  Uehling,  of  Missouri:  and 

Bernard  C.  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  were  reported  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  r.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment,  but  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "Na- 
tional Bicycling  Day"  (Rept.  No.  96-621). 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  10,  1980.  as  "ORT  Centennial  Day " 
(Rept.  No.  96-622). 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "Na- 
tional Bicycling  Day." 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  b:en- 
nedy).  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
H.  R.  Berg  (Rept.  No.  96-623). 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Swiderski  (Rept.  No.  96-624). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  National  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments and  an  amendment  to  the  title : 

H.R.  126.  An  act  to  permit  the  National 
Park  Service  to  accept  privately  donated 
funds  and  to  expend  such  funds  on  property 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Rept.  No.  96-625). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER.  from  the  Select  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  2066.  A  bill  to  establish  a  reservation  for 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of 
Oregon  (Rept.  No.  96-626). 

S.  1998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  United 
States  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  Tule  River  In- 
dian Tribe  certain  public  domain  lands  for- 
merly removed  from  the  Tule  River  Indian 
Reservation  (Rept.  No.  96-627). 

8.  1466.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain   funds  appropriated  to  pay 
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CHANGE  OF  REFERRAL— S.  2102 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  2102,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Inland  Waterway  Act  of  1978.  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    SEQUENTIAL   REFER- 
RAL—H.R.  4685 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  4685,  the  Ele- 
phant Protection  Act  of  1979,  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  and  that 
if  and  when  reported  by  that  committee, 
the  bill  then  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request) : 
.'?.  2410.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  95-620, 
to  extend  the  deadline  for  reporting  on 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  furnished 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
8.  2411.  A  bill  to  establish  and  malnU.tn  a 
competent,  highly  skilled.  Federal  work  .orce 
to  operate  and  staff  nuclear  powered  electric 
generating  stations,  nuclear  waste  storage 
and  nuclear  materials  transportation  facul- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,   Mr.    Statixwd.    and   Mr. 
Bakek)  : 
S.  2412.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  to  further  en- 
courage the  use  of  recycled  oil:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself  and  Mn. 
Kassebaum)  : 
S.  2413.  A  bill  to  rename  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  as 
the  "Harry  W.  Colmery  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital":  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERQER  (for  blmseU. 
Mr.    Gakn,    Mr.    Hatch,    and    Mr. 
Percy)  : 
S.  2414.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  four  years  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  under  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1973: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2415.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Investment  tax  credit  to  property 
purchased  by  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  furniture  rental  or  leas- 
ing to  others:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the 
State  of  Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2417.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Productivity 
Improvement  Act  of  1980":  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2418.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  firms  operating  abroad 
and  to  help  Increase  markets  for  U.S.  exports: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rm- 
COFT,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  2419.  A  bill  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  shipper's  export  declarations,  and  to  stand- 
ardize export  data  submission  and  disclosure 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovera- 
mental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  United  States  Constitution  Bicentennial 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  2409.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981;  to  the 
Comnr.ittee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly;  that  If  one 
committee  acts  to  report,  the  other  commit- 
tee must  act  within  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  or  be  automatically  dis- 
charged, pursuant  to  order  of  August  4.  1977. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2409.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, jointlv;  that  if  one  committee  acts 
to  report,  the  other  committee  must  act 
within  30  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  or  be  automatically  discharged, 
pursuant  to  order  of  August  4.  1977. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  appear  elsewhere 
in  today's  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request) : 
2410.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
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95-520.  toj  extend  the  deadline  for  re- 
porting OH  hospital  care  and  medicsd 
services  fi  mished  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrati<  m  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Comni  ittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  CRj  lNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducin  r  today,  at  the  request  of  the 
administrajtion,  S.  2410,  a  bill  to  amend 
95-520,  to  extend  the  deadline 
reporting  on  hospital  care  and  medi- 
fumished  by  the  Veterans' 
trition  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Isla  ids,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
unaniipous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  letter  of  transmittal  with 
enclosures  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
no  objection,  the  bill  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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SEcnoN-By-SECTiON    Analtsib    of   a    Dsait 

Bnx 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  deadline  for  reporting  on 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
Puerto  Blco  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes 

This  bill  would  amend  section  8  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Program  Extension 
Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-520;  92  Stat. 
1820) .  That  provision  requires  the  VA  to  sub- 
mit by  February  1,  1980,  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  health  care  needs  of  the  veterans,  and 
the  hospital  care  and  medical  services  fur- 
nished, or  to  be  furnished,  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  draft  bill  would 
extend  the  reporting  date  for  one  year,  until 
February  1,  1981. 


S.  2410 


26.   1978,  the  "Veterans'  Ad- 
Programs    Extension    Act    of 
Law  95-520)  was  enacted.  Sec- 
Act  requires  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
to  conduct  and  submit  to  the 
the  President  by  February  1, 
assessing  the  health  care  needs 
1  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
I  Bcommendlng  how  those  needs 
addressed. 

Administration  has  encoun- 
llfflculties    carrying    out    that 
idminlstratlve  delays  were  en- 
It  was  determined  that  an 
tract  was  required,  resulting  In 
Due  to  the  need  for  analysis 
and   the  need  for  OMB 
■egret  that  we  did  not  make  the 
date. 

reporting  date  was  designed 

with  the  submission  of  the 

1 B81   budget  and  to  allow  the 

to  consider  the  expiration,  on 

1981,  of  our  authority  to  pro- 

1  leneflts  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the 

collection  will  be  completed 

with   a   minimum   of   four 

for    report    writing    and 

the    Fiscal    Year    1981 

vlll  be  missed,  it  is  requested 

"'ng  deadline  be  extended  to 


da  :a 
191  O 
requ  red 
Be  cause 


)e  no  additional  expense  in- 
risult  of  extending  the  report- 
been  received  from  the  OfDce 
and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
the   submission   of  the   draft 


Max  Cuxand. 
Administrator. 


Public   Law   95-520 — Oct.   26,    1978 
An    act    to   amend   title    38,    United    States 
Code,  to  extend  certain  expiring  programs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  program  of  veterans  re- 
adjustment appointments  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Programs  Extension  Act  of  1978". 
•  •  •  »  • 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Not  later  than  February  1. 
(1980)  1981  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  on  the  furnishing 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  In  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Administrator  shall  Include  In 
such  report — 

( 1 )  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
health-care  needs  of  veterans  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

(2)  a  detailed  report  on  the  hospital  care 
and  medical  services  furnished  or  to  be  fur- 
nished to  such  veterans  during  Hscal  years 
1975  through  1981.  with  Information  In  such 
report  shown  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
veterans  treated  or  to  be  treated,  the  fa- 
cilities at  which  such  care  and  services  are 
furnished  or  to  be  furnished,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  care  and  services  are  fur- 
nished or  are  to  be  furnished  for  the  treat- 
ment of  veterans  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  any  degree  and  of  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  rate  at  50  per 
centum  or  more:  and 

(3)  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
health-care  needs  of  such  veterans  can  best 
be  addressed  within  the  existing  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
what  additional  authority,  if  any,  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  meet  such  needs. 

(b)  In  making  recommendations  under 
subsection  (a)(3),  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  consideration — 

( 1 )  the  slate  of  the  economy  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

(2)  alternative  sources  of  health-care 
services  that  would  be  available  to  veterans 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  if  the  health-care  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  non-service-connected  disabilities 
were  substantially  reduced; 

(3)  the  desirability  of  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care resources:  and 

(4)  the  higher  priority  established  by  law 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2411.  A  bill  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  competent,  highly  skilled.  Federal 
work  force  to  operate  and  staff  nuclear 
powered  electric  generating  stations, 
nuclear  waste  storage  and  nuclear  ma- 
terials transportation  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEOERAI.    NtrCLEAB    OPERATIONS    IIANAGEMENT 
AND   SAFETY    CORPS   ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  today  to 
address  the  growing  national  concern 
regarding  safety  of  nuclear  powered 
generating  stations,  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste,  and  safe  transport  of  nuclear 
materials. 

The  Kemeny  and  the  Rogovin  studies 
of  the  recent  and  imfolding  incident  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  studies  of  the  industrial  nuclear 
cycle  have  fotmd  too  little  attention  paid 
to  the  people  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  safe  operations  and  manage- 
ment. The  bill  I  offer  addresses  this 
problem  by  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
specially  trained  work  force  of  highly 
skilled  and  motivated  professionals  to 
staff  and  operate  control  rooms  of  nu- 
clear powered  electric  generating  sta- 
tions, nuclear  waste  storage  facilities, 
and  nuclear  material  transportation 
operations. 

Radiation  in  one  form  or  another  is 
part  of  our  world:  Every  living  thing  is 
exposed  to  it  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. Radiation  is  not  unlike  fire:  Its 
characteristics  make  it  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  humankind,  yet  when  uncon- 
trolled those  same  characteristics  make 
it  dangerous.  Radioactivity  and  radia- 
tion are  certainly  not  the  panacea  once 
thought. 

The  dream  of  beneficent  use  of  nu- 
clear radiation  can  become  a  nightmare 
caused  by  nuclear  disaster. 

What  of  the  dream?  There  is  im- 
proved diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ill- 
ness and  disease;  improved  manufac- 
turing processes  and  industrial  products; 
increased  knowledge  of  our  world  and 
living  organisms  in  it;  and  smokeless 
electric  power  generation.  However,  just 
as  beneficent  use  of  fire  produces  waste 
products  potentially  harmful  to  the  bio- 
sphere, so  do  all  these  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  and  processes. 

What  of  the  nightmare?  Almost  daily 
one  hears  of  the  problems  attributable  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy:  in  the  case 
of  electric  power  generation,  the  Three 
Mile  Island  incident  and  its  potential 
contamination  of  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  drink;  in  the  case  of  nu- 
clear waste  transport,  leaking  containers 
and  the  possible  radioactive  contamina- 
tion of  our  land  and  water;  in  the  case 
of  nuclear  material  storage  again  we  hear 
of  leaking  containers  with  the  conse- 
quence that  no  one  State  is  anxious  to 
store  radioactive  wastes  generated  by  ac- 
tivities in  another  State. 

Yet  despite  these  problems,  it  appears 
that  use  of  nuclear  radiation  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another  is  here  to  stay,  by  per- 
sonal choice  in  the  case  of  medical  and 
research  purposes;  in  the  case  of  exist- 
ing and  operating  nuclear  powered  gen- 
erating stations,  by  necessity,  since  in 
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the  United  States  today  some  70  nuclear 
units  account  for  approximately  13  per- 
cent of  electric  generating  capacity.  In 
my  own  state  of  Connecticut  three  imits 
account  for  34  percent  of  total  generating 
capacity,  and  in  1979  over  50  percent  of 
Connecticut's  energy  requirements  were 
met  by  nuclear  power. 

Some  of  the  problems  dealing  with 
nuclear  power  have  been  diagnosed  as 
having  to  do  with  waste  storage  and  dis- 
posal. Consequently  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  Chamber  have  sug- 
gested ways  of  dealing  with  this  issue. 
I  myself  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  NRC  authorization  bill  which  would 
place  a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  dump- 
ing of  radioactive  wastes  in  the  ocean. 
That  of  course  will  not  stop  other  nations 
from  doing  so  either  by  plan  or  accident. 
I  want  to  know  what  effects  such  a  proce- 
dure will  have  on  marine  life  which 
through  the  fish  and  fish  products  we 
consume  plays  a  significant  role  in  our 
dally  lives.  I  plan  to  introduce  state- 
ments to  clarify  the  Senate's  sense  of  the 
research  intended  in  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Act  of  1978  (PubUc  Law 
95-273)  later  this  session. 

In  addition  important  problems  have 
been  uncovered  in  the  organization  and 
function  of  the  NRC. 

As  mentioned  previously.  Industry  has 
been  found  to  place  too  heavy  a  reliance 
on  technology  and  machines  to  do  the 
work.  Too  little  attention  has  been  di- 
rected toward  education  and  training 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  operat- 
ing and  controlling  the  operatitm  of 
nuclear  energy  and  of  storage  of  nuclear 
wastes.  To  their  credit,  the  nuclear 
power  utilities  have  recently  created  the 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Operations — 
INPO — to  address  shortcomings  in  plant 
operations.  But  INPO's  program  would 
only  train  those  who  would  train  opera- 
tors; INPO  cannot  require  utiUties  to 
participate;  INPO  cannot  require  util- 
ities to  send  operators  to  training  pro- 
grams nm  by  INPO  trained  people. 
Furthermore  INPO's  program  only  ad- 
dresses a  portion  of  the  issue:  the  power- 
plant  operation. 

Considering  past  history,  I  would  not 
rely  on  an  informal  training  program 
and  system  to  protect  the  air  I  breathe 
and  the  water  I  drink.  Accordingly,  I 
propose  that  Congress  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Nuclear  Operations  Management 
and  Safety  Corps  to  promote  safety  of 
the  general  public  and  the  environment. 
The  purpose  of  the  corps  proposal  is 
to  assure  a  highly  trained,  skilled,  and 
professional  work  force  to  staff  and  op- 
erate commercial  nuclear  powered  elec- 
tric generating  stations,  nuclear  waste 
storage  and  materials  transportation 
facilities.  Some  corps  personnel  would 
be  assigned  as  resident  Inspectors  in  con- 
trol rooms  to  work  with  trained  and 
certified  utility  staff  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide Independent  safety  control  of  nu- 
clear plants.  Other  corps  staff  would  be 
assigned  to  direct,  staff  and  operate 
transportation  and  storage  of  waste 
materials.  In  addition,  the  corps  would 
inspect  for  compliance  with  applicable 
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Federal  statutes  all  of  the  above  aera- 
tions and  facilities. 

Within  this  agency  would  be  created 
an  academy  (fashioned  after  that  of  the 
Federal  Aeronautics  Administration)  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  training  pro- 
gram of  the  highest  standards  for  all 
personnel.  Federal,  corporate,  or  State, 
charged  with  responsibility  for  opera- 
tions and  safety  at  nuclear  facilities. 
There  would  be  a  core  curriculiun  for 
all  academy  attendees  with  specializa- 
tion curricula  focused  on  different  func- 
tional areas,  level  of  responsibility,  and 
different  reactor  systems.  The  academy 
would  also  provide  required  courses  for 
periodic  retraining  of  Federal  Corps  and 
non-Federal  staff  to  insure  mainte- 
nance of  skills  and  assimilation  of  ad- 
vancing technologies. 

As  my  concerns  focus  c«i  the  safe  oper- 
ation and  management  for  the  protec- 
tion of  people  and  the  environment,  the 
proposed  bill  is  not  construed  to  affect 
the  authority  of  the  NRC,  DOE,  or  DOT 
to  license  and  regulate  the  various  cycles 
of  the  industrial  nuclear  cycle  except  in 
two  instances.  First,  licensing  or  permit 
standards  would  be  modified,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  corps  administrator,  to 
require  as  part  of  the  license  appUcation 
and  compliance  that  each  facility  have 
corps  staff  and  corps  academy  trained 
personnel  as  determined  appropriate 
commensurate  with  the  type,  size,  and 
complexity  of  the  operation  or  facility. 
Second,  the  corps  administrator,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  principal  charge  for  safe 
operations,  will  order  and  carry  out 
changes  In  operational  procedures  under 
renewable  365-day  emergency  procedures 
where  safety  to  facility  personnel  and  the 
general  public  warrant.  Ttiereafter  he 
would  work  with  the  utility,  department 
or  agency,  vendor,  or  standards  groups 
to  change  procedures  through  normal 
regulatory  channels. 

During  the  first  year  after  enactment 
of  this  act,  the  administrator  through 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  in  consul- 
tation and  coordination  with  appropriate 
elements  of  NRC,  DOE,  and  DOT  and 
affected  utilities,  will  establish  a  program 
to  implement  the  requirements  under 
this  act  and  the  phasing-in  of  trained 
corps  and  other  personnel  into  various 
Ucensed  activities. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  improve 
the  safety  of  nuclear  operations.  I  offer 
this  bill  in  the  hope  that  it  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  current  national  debate  over 
the  future  of  nuclear  energy.  I  realize 
other  proposals  have  been  offered;  I  be- 
lieve the  approach  embodied  in  this  bill 
is  sufficiently  different  to  merit  serious 
attention.  I  of  course  welcome  comments 
on  the  proposal,  and  will  endeavor  to 
work  closely  with  all  parties  on  this  criti- 
cal energy  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2411 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Nuclear 


Operations  Management   and  Safety   Corps 
Act". 


Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  highly  trained, 
skiUed  Federal  work  force  to — 

(1)  act  as  resident  inspectors  of  all  nu- 
clear powered  electric  generating  stations 
with  responsibility  and  authority  to  override 
actions  of  utility  control  room  operators  In 
the  Interest  of  the  public  safety  and  wel- 
fare: 

(2)  supervise,  staff,  operate,  control,  and 
manage  private  or  Federal  nuclear  waste 
storage  and  disposal  sites; 

(3)  supervise,  staff,  and  control  private 
or  nonmlUtary  Federal  means  of  transport- 
ing nuclear  waste; 

(4)  supervise,  staff,  and  control  nuclear 
reprocessing  facilities; 

(5)  Inspect  for  compliance  with  applicable 
Federal  statutes  all  of  the  above  operations 
and  facilities;   and 

(6)  train  appropriate  faciUty  licensee  staff. 

VTKDINCS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  existing  and  operating  nuclear  pow- 
ered electrical  generating  stations  are  mak- 
ing a  significant  contribution  to  national 
supplies  of  electricity: 

(2)  a  reliable  system  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  electrical  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  anticipated  needs  Is  an 
essential  part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  and  Is  vital  to  national  ae- 
curlty  and  public  welfare; 

(3)  there  is  a  concern  among  the  cltlaenry. 
within  the  scientific  community,  and  with- 
in the  International  community  of  nations 
with  regard  to  the  potential  for  present  and 
future  contamination  of  the  natural  and 
human  environment  by  radioactive  and  toxic 
substances  which  are  produced  through  the 
use  of   nuclear   energy: 

(4)  training  of  operators  and  supervisors 
of  nuclear  powered  electric  generating  sta- 
tions, waste  storage  sites,  and  waste  trans- 
portation systems  has  been  inadequate  and 
is  responsible  for  concern  regarding  the  safe 
use  of  nuclear  energy: 

(5)  certification  of  operator  training  pro- 
grams. Inspection  of  various  nuclear  facu- 
lties, and  verification  of  compliance  with 
applicable  Federal  statutes  has  been  Inade- 
quate and  Is  responsible  for  concern  re- 
garding the  safe  use  of  nuclear  energy:  and 

(6)  for  the  protection,  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  general  public,  and  in  order  to 
provide  effective  leadership  and  restoration 
of  confidence  and  credibility  to  the  Nation's 
ability  to  utilize  resources  available  through 
nuclear  energy,  an  independent  executive 
agency  should  be  established  which  will 
oreanlze.  train,  develop  and  otherwise  main- 
tain a  skilled,  professional  Federal  work  force 
to  provide  Independent  safety  control  of 
nuclear  powered  electric  generating  stations, 
and  to  direct,  staff,  and  operate  nuclear 
waste  storage  facilities,  nuclear  materials 
transportation  facilities,  and  Inspect  for 
compliance  with  Federal  statutes,  these 
named  facilities. 

DKFlNrnONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "academy"  means  a  federally  oper- 
ated facility  or  formal  course  of  instruction 
for  the  training  of  Federal  Corps  employees, 
nominated  and  selected  employees  of  private 
utilities  or  State  agencies,  for  purposes  of 
meeting  training  and  competence  levels  re- 
quired under  terms  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  Federal  Nuclear  Operations  Man- 
agement and  Safety  Corps: 

(3)  "controls"  means  apparatus  and 
mechanisms  the  manlptilatlon  of  which  dl- 
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such  functions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees,  as  are 
necessary  to  perform  the  functions  now  or 
hereafter  vested  In  him  and  prescribe  their 
functions. 

(g)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
establish  advisory  boards,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  to  advise  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administration  on  pol- 
icies, administration,  training,  research,  rules, 
and  other  matters. 

(h)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Ac'mlnistrator  to — 

(1)  establish,  direct,  manage,  and  provide 
for  the  Corps: 

(2)  establish  an  academy  and  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  training  program  of  the 
highest  standards  for  all  Corps  personnel 
(and  their  supervisors)  charged  under  terms 
ani  conditions  of  this  Act  with  responsibility 
for  operations  and  safety  at  nuclear  facilities, 
as  well  as  those  personnel  of  the  facility 
licensee  who  perform  the  function  of  an 
operator  to  Include — 

(A)  basic  knowledge  regarding — 

(I)  nuclear  phvlcs.  chemistry,  thermo- 
dynamics and  engineering; 

(II)  operation  of  nuclear  fission  powered 
electric  generating  stations  whether  present, 
planned,  or  future,  including  stress  training 
through  use  of  simulators; 

(ill)  health  physics: 
(Iv)   regulatory  and  related  law;  and 
(V)   breeder,  fusion,  reprocessing  or  other 
operations: 

(B)  a  core  curriculum  for  all  academy  at- 
tendees with  specialization  courses  focused 
upon  assignment  to  different  functional 
areas  (such  as  reactor  Inspector,  storage  area 
supervisor,  transportation  monitor,  health 
physicist),  different  levels  of  responsibility, 
and  different  reactor  systems; 

(C)  periodic  retraining  of  the  Corps  and 
facility  licensee  staff  to  ensure  maintenance 
of  skills  and  parity  with  advancing  technol- 
ogies; 

(D)  hands  on  experience  with  reactors  In 
Federal  agencies  or  departments  such  as  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense;  and 

(E)  develop  a  schedule  of  fees  and  a  pro- 
cedure for  collection  to  cover  direct  costs  of 
training  personnel  of  facility  licensee  for 
purooses  of  license  comollance. 

(3)  provide  for  staffing  each  nuclear  facil- 
ity described  in  section  2  of  this  Act  with 
Corps  or  Corps  trained  staff  commensurate 
with  the  type,  size  and  complexity  of  the 
operation  or  facility; 

(4)  carry  out  a  program  of  research  and 
problem  analysis  pertinent  to  the  Corps  mis- 
sion; 

(5)  provide  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  operations,  manage- 
ment, safety,  efficiency,  deslpn  changes,  etc., 
among  and  between  Corps  field  staff  as  well 
as  the  academy  curricula,  and  to  provide 
such  information  to.  and  consult  with,  de- 
sign groups  of  vendor  companies  involved, 
architect-engineering  firms,  standards  and 
licensing  groups  at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  or  other  responsible  agencies 
such  as  Department  of  Energy  and  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

(1)  The  Administration  shall  develop  plans 
and  formulate  policy  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  operation  and  control  of  the  fission  or 
fusion  process  in  nuclear  powered  electric 
generation  stations  by  Corps  resident  in- 
spectors under  emergency  situations  when 
the  safety  of  facility  persoimel  and  the  gen- 
eral public  warrant;  and 

2.  operation  and  control  of  reorocessing 
facilities,  waste  storage  and  disposal  sites, 
and  transportation  systems. 
Stich  policy  shall  be  implemented  as  part  of 


the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  or  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  licensing  procedures  under 
terms,  conditions,  and  considerations  neces- 
sary to  insure  safe  and  efficient  utilization  of 
the  processes. 

(J)  The  Administration  shall  order  and 
carry  out  changes  in  standard  operational 
procedures  under  renewable  366  day  emer- 
gency procedures  directives  where  safety  to 
facility  personnel  and  the  general  public 
warrant,  thereafter  working  with  utility, 
department  or  agency,  vendor,  and  standards 
groups  to  change  procedures  through  normal 
regulatory  channels. 

(k)  The  Administrator,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  summarizing  the  activities 
of  the  Administration  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  include  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to — 

(1)  an  identification  and  description  of 
significant  accomplishments  and  problems 
relating  to  the  administration  of  programs 
and  operations  of  the  Administration  in- 
cluding the  academy: 

(2)  a  description  of  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  significant  problems 
Identified  and  described  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) ;  and 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  progress  made  in  Im- 
plementing recommendations  described  in 
the  report  or,  where  appropriate,  in  previous 
reports. 

ETPECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  successor 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Energy,  or  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  otherwise 
license  and  regulate  the  design,  construction 
or  operation  of  nuclear  powered  electric  gen- 
erating stations,  radioactive  waste  storage, 
or  materials  transport,  except  that  licensing 
or  permit  standards  will  be  modified,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  to  require 
as  part  of  the  license  application  and  com- 
pliance, each  facility  to  have  such  Corps  or 
Corps  trained  staff  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4(h)  (3)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  the  Administration  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  unless  specifically  stated. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  such 
environmental  reports  and  environmental 
impact  statements  as  may  be  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator  shall  develop  a 
plan  and  policy  for  Implementing  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Corps 
and  submit  euch  plan  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  180  days  from  date  of  ap- 
pointment, a  report  outlining  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Corps  (administrative  structure, 
personnel  requirements  and  number),  in- 
cluding the  academy  (entrance  requirements, 
compiosition  of  training  program,  curriculum 
site),  and  general  timetable  for  Imple- 
menting the  program; 

(2)  not  later  than  270  days  from  date  of 
appointment,  a  report  detailing  schedules  for 
training  of  first  class,  personnel  placement, 
and  statues  of  major  staffing  accomplish- 
ments; 

(3)  not  later  than  365  days  from  date  of 
appointment,  and  in  consultation  and  coor- 
dination with  appropriate  elements  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Conrunlsslon.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  affected  utilities  or  business, 
establish  a  program  for  phasing  in  Corps 
and  Corps  trained  personnel  into  various 
licensed  activities;  and 

(4)  not  later  than  366  days  from  date  of 
appointment,  a  report  summarizing  accom- 


plishments   and    projections   for    the   next 
budget  year. 

TRANSFERS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Corps 
all  of  the  functions,  related  personnel,  and 
funds  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  training  of  nuclear  facil- 
ity personnel,  inspection  programs,  and  plant 
observer  (resident  inspectors)  programs. 

AtJTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary .# 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Randolph.   Mr.    Stafford, 
and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.  2412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  to  fur- 
ther encourage  the  use  of  recycled  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

RECYCLING  OF  ITSED  OIL 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Randolph, 
Stafford,  and  Baker,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  which  would  promote 
resource  recovery  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  air.  water  and  land  resources  by 
establishing  an  effective  program  to  pro- 
mote the  recycling  of  used  oil.  Under  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
and  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conservation 
Act.  major  advances  have  been  made  in 
promoting  the  recycling  of  waste  oil. 
However,  there  are  obstacles  presently 
existing  that  have  prevented  this  coun- 
try from  developing  a  full-scale  oil  re- 
cycling program. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's 1975  estimates  reveal  that  about  1.2 
billion  gallons  (28  million  barrels)  of 
used  lubricating  oils  are  produced  in  this 
country  each  year.  Of  that  amount,  al- 
most half  is  burned,  generally  without 
controls  on  emissions,  while  about  35 
percent  cannot  be  traced  and  is  most 
likely  improperly  disposed  of.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  this  amount  is  rerefined. 

Rereflning  is  attractive  in  these  times 
of  concern  for  energy  conservation  and 
the  environment,  however,  since  1965  the 
rereflning  industry  has  declined  from  160 
companies  to  about  25  companies.  In 
terms  of  production,  the  Industry  has 
gone  from  300  million  gallons  a  year  to 
below  100  million  gallons. 

Past  concerns  regarding  problems  with 
the  rereflning  process  have  been  resolved. 
For  one,  there  had  been  a  concern  over 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  rereflned 
oil  was  equivalent  to  virgin  oil.  In  1975 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  EPA  be- 
gan a  series  of  engine  sequence  tests. 
These  tests  have  shown  rereflned  oil 
comparing  favorably  to  virgin  oil.  More 
Importantly,  just  recently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Army  Issued  military  specifica- 
tions for  procurement  of  rereflned  oil. 
With  the  Issuance  of  these  specs,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  begin 
an  active  procurement  program  for  the 
use  of  recycled  oil  In  all  Government 
vehicles. 

The  issue  of  environmental  effects  dur- 
ing production  has  been  addressed.  In  the 
past  years,  maior  breakthroughs  have 
been  made  in  developing  new  production 
processes   that   eliminate   a   hazardous 


sludge  byproduct.  One  such  process  was 
developed  by  DOE's  Bartlesville  Energy 
Resource  Center. 

Burning  of  used  oil  as  a  fuel,  on  the 
contrary,  poses  a  serious  problem  of  air 
contamination  because  of  the  additives 
and  heavy  metals  present,  particularly 
with  the  release  of  lead.  Of  equal  concern 
is  the  fact  that  while  rerefined  oU  may 
be  reprocessed  over  and  over  again;  once 
waste  oil  is  burned,  the  resource  is  lost 
forever. 

At  a  time  when  resource  recovery  is 
becoming  an  increasing  necessity,  it  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
search  for  ways  to  decrease  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  The  rereflning  of  used 
oils  constitutes  a  valuable  and  material 
asset  for  this  coimtry  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  technology  presenUy  exists 
to  produce  a  product  from  rereflning  that 
is  equivalent  to  virgin  oil,  and  it  can  be 
done  in  an  environmentally  safe  way. 
However,  certain  Government  regula- 
tions have  caused  an  undue  hardship  on 
the  industry  which  have  created  a  Fed- 
eral policy  which  discourages,  rather 
than  encourages  the  rereflning  of  used 

oil- 
Speciflcally,  under  an  FTC  labehng 

requirement,  all  rerefined  oil  must  bear 
the  label  "previously  used."  By  labeling 
the  oil  as  "previously  used"  a  negative 
connotation  is  attached  to  the  product. 
The  FTC  has  chosen  to  not  change  this 
requirement,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
word  "recycled"  would  provide  the  pub- 
lic with  an  accurate  description  of  the 
source  of  the  oU,  and  yet,  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  bias  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
sumer. Consequently,  my  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  use  of  the  words  "previously 
used"  on  the  can  and  would  require  that 
EPA  promulgate  labeling  regulations 
that  adequately  describe  the  nature  of 
the  product  and  also  encourage  the  use 
of  the  rereflned  product.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  within  12  months,  all  vir- 
gin oil  be  labeled  as  follows: 

Don't  Pollute — Conserve  Resources.  Return 
Used  Oil  to  Collection  Centers. 


This  label  has  been  proposed  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  to  EPA  as 
an  excellent  way  to  try  to  encourage  the 
public  to  do  its  part  in  the  recycling 
effort. 

My  bill  also  encourages  the  State  to 
establish  a  program  to  foster  the  ex- 
paoided  use  of  rereflned  oil  through  its 
use  in  State  government  and  through  a 
public  education  program.  As  well,  the 
States  are  encouraged  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, and  rereflning  of  used  oil  is  done 
in  a  fashion  that  is  environmentally  safe 
and  that  the  waste  from  rereflning  and 
reprocessing  is  properly  disposed  of. 
Grants  totaling  $25  million  are  provided 
to  the  States  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  this  bill  as  an  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  hope  that  we  might  act  swiftly  on 
its  passage.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  blU  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


8.  2412 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(PubUc  I^w  94-580)  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subtitle  as  follows: 

"ScTBTTrLE  I — Recovery  and  Reuse  or 
Used  Oil 
congressional  findings 
Sec.  9001.  Used  Oil. — The  Congress  finds 
with  respect  to  used  oil — 

(a)  that  used  oil  constitutes  a  valuable  en- 
ergy and  material  asset  for  the  United 
States: 

(b)  that  the  technology  exists  and  has 
been  applied  to  re-refine,  reclaim  and  other- 
wise recycle  used  oil  into  a  valuable  and  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  product; 

(c)  that  the  recycling  of  used  oU  into  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  products  has  been 
unduly  and  unnecessarily  hindered  by  a  bias 
in  favor  of  virgin  oil; 

(d)  that  said  bias  has  been  fostered  by 
the  regulations  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  government; 

(e)  that  used  oil  containing  or  masking 
contaminants  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation;  and 

(f)  that  it  is  therefore  in  the  national 
Interest  to  provide  a  program  to  eliminate 
any  unfounded  bias  against  recycled  oil, 
and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation  against  threats  posed  by  used  or  waste 
oil  which  is  contaminated  or  improperly  dis- 
posed of. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9002.  As  used  in  this  Subtitle: 

( 1 )  the  term  "oily  waste"  means  a  mix- 
ture of  water,  solvents,  dirt,  debris  or  other 
waste  substances  with  oU; 

(2)  the  term  "reclaimed  oil"  means  oil 
produced  through  the  use  of  physical 
methods  (short  of  those  used  in  re-reflnlng) 
to  cleanse  used  oil  for  further  use  In  its 
original  or  some  other  purpose.  Cleansing 
methods  may  Include  settling,  heating,  de- 
hydration, filtration  and  centnfuglng  and 
may  also  entail  the  use  of  oil  additives. 

(3)  the  term  "recycled  oil"  means  oil  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  recycling,  re-refining, 
reclaiming,  reprocessing  or  other  treatment 
of  used  oil  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  reuse 
as  oil  for  the  original  or  a  new  purpose; 

(4)  the  term  "re-refined  oil"  means  oU 
produced  through  the  application  of  petrole- 
um refining  techniques  to  used  oil  to  pro- 
duce lubricants  or  other  petroleum  products 
that  are  substantially  equivalent  In  quality 
to  virgin  oil  Intended  for  the  same  purpose. 
Re-refining  may  include  a  combination  of 
distillation,  acid,  caustic,  solvent,  clay  and/or 
hydrogen  treating  and  other  physical  and/or 
chemical  treatments  including  formulaUon 
with  additives. 

(5)  the  term  "used  oil"  means  oil  the 
characteristics  of  which  have  been  changed 
by  use.  storage  or  handimg,  whether  or  not 
it  has  thereby  been  rendered  unsuitable  for 
use  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended; 

(6)  the  term  "waste  oil"  is  oU  which 
through  use,  storage  or  handling  has  become 
unsuitable  for  Its  original  purpose  and  which 
is  uneconomical  to  recycle. 

labelling  REQITIRKMENTS  and  AOTHORrrlES 

Sec.  9003.  (a)(1)  Labelling  of  Recycled 
Oil— Authority  to  prescribe  labelling,  pack- 
aging, marketing  or  other  requirements  re- 
lated to  the  sale  or  distribution  of  used, 
waste,  or  recycled  oil  shall  be  vested  In  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Regulations  promulgated  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Subtitle 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  relating 
to  the  labelling  of  recycled  and  re-reflned 
oil  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 
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tions  or  which  is  unsuitable  for  Its  Intended 
use  is  eliminated; 

(C)  waste  oil.  sludges,  oily  wastes  or  other 
such  hazardous  wastes  generated  by  the  use 
or  recycling  of  oil  are  treated,  stored,  or  dis- 
posed of  properly. 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  such  programs,  the  Administra- 
tor may  delegate  the  authorities  under  this 
Act  to  any  State  which  has  developed  a  pro- 
gram meeting  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

AtTTHOaiZATIONS 

Sxc.  9006.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  each 
of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
ln^)lementing  programs  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  Section  9005  of  this  Subtitle.* 


a  32d  degree  Mason,  Harry  demonstrated 
a  depth  of  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

On  August  23,  1979,  Harry  W.  Colmery 
passed  away  while  attending  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Houston,  Tex.  But  the  memory  of 
Harry  and  all  he  did  for  both  veterans 
and  nonveterans  remains.  Although,  I  am 
confident  Harry's  achievements  will  be 
remembered  in  their  own  right,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  tribute  than  to  im- 
mortalize his  name  at  the  Topeka  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Hospital. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Kassebaum)  : 
S.  2413.  A  bill  to  rename  the  Veterans' 
Administration     Hospital     in     Topeka, 
Kans..  as  the   'Harry  W.  Colmery  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital";  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
•  Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   my   dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kansas,  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum,  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  today  that  will  rename  the 
Topeka,  Kans..  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  after  the  late  Mr.  Harry  W 
Colmery. 

HARRT    W.    COLMERT 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  have  had 
any  interest  or  involvement  in  veterans' 
affairs,  the  name  "Harry  Colmery" 
should  require  no  explanation.  For  those 
who  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  of 
knowing  Harry  Colmery.  I  want  to  tell 
you  briefly  about  this  great  American, 
and  why  we  are  proposing  this  legisla- 
tion: 

Harry  Colmery  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  championing  the  cause  of  the  veteran. 
As  past  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Harry  provided  the  in- 
spiration and  leadership  which  have  be- 
come the  cornerstone  of  this  fine  veter- 
ans organization.  Harry  Colmery  is  also 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  drafters 
of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  one  who  also 
spent  much  of  his  Ufe  orchestrating  vet- 
eran benefit  programs. 

The  insight  and  compassion  which  sur- 
faced when  Harry  penned  this  important 
document  are  typical  of  the  forces  which 
guided  his  life.  No  matter  what  the  un- 
dertaking, Harry  pursued  it  with  a  spirit 
of  reaching  out  and  helping  his  fellow 
man. 

Harry's  activities,  however,  were  not 
limited  to  participating  in  veteran  issues 
He  was  an  avid  supporter  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  demonstrated  his 
support  during  his  term  as  president  and 
executive  director  of  the  Topeka  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  further  displayed 
his  commitment  to  the  principles  which 
made  this  country  great  through  his 
active  participation  in  the  Republican 
Party.  A  member  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee,  a  delegate  to  the 

1936  National  Republican  Convention 

at  which  Alf  Landon  was  nominated 

and  Republican  primary  candidate  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1950,  are  Just  a  few  of  his 
political  achievements.  As  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  2414.  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  under 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION   OF   REVENUE   SKARINC 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
extend  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram for  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant Federal  contribution  to  preserv- 
ing the  Federal  system.  Through  this 
program  funds  extracted  from  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  by  the  Federal  Income  tax 
are  returned  annually  to  39,000  general- 
purpose  local  governments  and  all  the 
States.  These  funds  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  needed  public  services. 
For  most  States,  and  for  many  localities, 
general  revenue  sharing  does  not  mean 
big  bucks ;  it  means  dollars  that  make  the 
marginal  difference  whether  or  not  some 
services  are  provided. 

In  the  face  of  inflation,  revenue  shar- 
ing has  suffered  terrible  losses.  I  have 
long  urged  that  we  recognize  inflation's 
impact  on  this  vital  program  and  that 
we  annually  increase  funding  of  revenue 
sharing  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
growth  In  the  gross  national  product. 

As  we  know,  revenue  sharing  Is  not 
indexed,  even  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finds  nothing  wrong  with  im- 
posing a  windfall  infiatlon  tax  on  In- 
dividuals. We  are  seeking  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  $6.9  billion  for  general  revenue 
sharing  in  fiscal  1981.  During  that  same 
year,  the  Federal  Government  will  col- 
lect at  least  $33  billion  in  undeserved 
tax  revenues  from  individuals  because 
of  inflation's  impact. 

As  long  as  Government  continues  to 
coUect  its  inflation  windfall,  and  thus 
makes  it  difficult  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  impose  additional  taxes  to 
meet  State  and  local  needs,  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  give 
some  of  these  funds  back  with  no  strings 
attached.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  earn  the  Inflation  windfall  and  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  benefit  from 
it  at  the  expense  of  State  and  local  units 
of  government  that  must  meet  essential 
social  service  needs  of  people  each  day. 
In  spite  of  this,  genend  revenue  shar- 
ing is  on  the  administration's  "balance 
the  budget"  hit  list.  I  adamantly  oppose 
elimination  of  this  program  In  the  name 
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of  balancing  Uie  budget.  This  program 
has  not  been  the  cause  of  overexpendi- 
tures  by  the  Federal  Govemmm^,  nor 
has  it  been  the  cause  of  inflation.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  the  victim  of  inflation. 
The  purchasing  power  of  revenue  shar- 
ing dollars  has  decreased  by  40  percent 
since  the  program  was  initiated  in  1972. 
At  the  current  rate  of  inflation — an  an- 
nual rate  of  18  percent  in  the  first  month 
of  1980— the  $6.9  billion  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  will  be  further  eroded.  We 
need  to  authorize  and  appropriate  $9.8 
billion  just  to  equal  our  original  com- 
mitment of  $5.3  billion  In  1972  to  revenue 
sharing. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
would  be  unwise  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram in  the  name  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et. This  is  one  of  the  few  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  that  works.  It  has  the 
lowest  overhead  and  the  simplest  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  any  Federal 
aid  program.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
adage,  "If  it  works,  don't  fix  it."  The 
general  revenue  sharing  program  does 
not  need  repair,  it  needs  a  commitment 
from  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Extension  op  Program. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  105(c)  of  the 
State  and  Ixx»l  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972  (31  U.S.C.  1224(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C) . 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  The  entitlement  period  beglnntog 
October  1.  1980,  and  ending  September  30, 
1981; 

"(P)  TTie  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1981,  and  ending  September  30. 
1982; 

"(G)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1982,  and  ending  September  30, 
1983;  and 

"(H)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1983,  and  ending  September  30, 
1984.". 

SBC.   2.   CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  lOe(c) 
(1)  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  (31  VS.C.  1227  (c)  (1) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30,  1980"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1984". 

(b)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  141(b)  of 
such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1261  (b))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  1979"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1979,  1980,  1981,  1982,  and 
1983". 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  property  purchased  by  a  person  who  is 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of  furni- 
ture rental  or  leasing  to  others;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


FURNITURE    RENTAL    AND    THE    INVESTMENT   TAX 
CREDIT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  will 
permit  furniture  rental  businesses  to  use 
the  investment  tax  credit  just  as  other 
businesses  are  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
reason  for  this  bill  is  simple:  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  announced  that 
it  will  disregard  a  recent  Federal  district 
court  decision  and  continue  to  deny  to 
furniture  rental  businesses  the  full  use  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit. 

Under  present  law,  property  used  pre- 
dominately to  furnish  lodging  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  furnishing  of  lodging  is 
not  eligible  for  the  investment  tax  credit. 
This  is  the  so-called  "lodging  exclusion." 
Exceptions  to  this  exclusion  are  made, 
however,  for  property  used  by  a  hotel  or 
motel,  for  coin-operated  machines  such 
as  washers  and  dryers,  and  for  commer- 
cial facilities  open  to  the  general  public 
which  are  located  within  a  lodging  facil- 
ity, such  as  a  restaurant  in  a  hotel. 

Property  which  is  used  for  lodging 
facilities  other  than  hotels  or  motels 
therefore  does  not  qualify  for  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  For  example,  people  who 
own  apartment  buildings  cannot  claim 
the  investment  tax  credit  for  the  pro- 
perty they  put  into  the  apartments. 

The  question  this  bill  addresses,  Mr. 
President,  is  whether  the  investment  tax 
credit  will  be  available  to  people  in  the 
furniture  rental  business  when  the  furni- 
ture they  lease  goes  into  apartments. 

Of  all  the  rented  furniture  put  into 
apartments,  about  92  percent  of  it  is 
leased  to  the  tenant,  not  the  landlord. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  denied 
the  investment  tax  credit  for  furniture 
rented  by  furniture  rental  businesses  to 
apartment  tenants.  However,  in  Septem- 
ber of  1978  a  Federal  district  court  ruled, 
in  the  case  of  Aaron  Rentals,  Inc.  v. 
United  States  (N.D.  Ga..  1978).  that 
furniture  rental  businesses  are  i)ermitted 
to  use  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
furniture  rented  to  apartment  tenants. 
The  IRS  has  announced  it  will  not  follow 
this  coiu"t  decision. 

I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  action  of  the  IRS  on  this  mat- 
ter is  unjustified.  A  duly  constituted 
Federal  court  has  ruled  that  furniture 
rental  companies  are  ehgible  for  the  in- 
vestment tnx  credit  which  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  IRS 
now  says  it  will  not  follow  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  Federal  court.  This  biU 
would  enact  legislatively  the  court's  de- 
cision. .  , 
About  8  percent  of  the  furniture  rented 
by  furniture  rental  companies  for  use  in 
apartments  is  rented  to  the  owner  of  an 
apartment  building.  Neither  the  IRS  nor 
the  Aaron  Rents  case  permit  a  furniture 
rental  business  to  claim  the  investment 
tax  credit  in  this  situation 


rental  cwnpany  buys  an  item  to  rent.  It 
may  not  know  whether  it  will  be  rented 
first  to  an  apartment  tenant  and  then  to 
an  apartment  owner.  This  bill  would 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
item,  the  furniture  rental  business,  could 
claim  the  investment  tax  credit  for  it. 

Furniture  rental  businesses  are  small 
businesses.  About  two-thirds  of  them 
have  fewer  than  30  employees.  Clarifica- 
tion of  these  issues  will  help  them  avoid 
costly  litigation. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  staff  esti- 
mates that  the  full  year  impact  of  this 
bill  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Congress  can 
act  on  this  bill  this  jrear.* 


However,  to  simplify  compliance  by 
the  taxpayer,  and  enforcement  by  the 
IRS.  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  apply  to  furniture  rented  to  the 
owners  of  apartment  buildings.  This  will 
resolve  unnecessary  complexity  in  the 
tax  law.  For  example,  when  a  furniture 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve  in  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  <mi  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
authorize  a  much-needed  speedup  in  the 
completicxi  of  land  acquisitiMi  for  the 
Big  TTiicket  National  Preserve.  This  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  ceiling  is 
necessary  in  order  to  allow  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  for  this  fimction 
which  the  administration  has  requested 
in  its  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressmen  Eckhardt,  Wilson,  Bub- 
ton,  Udall,  and  Kazeh  and  is  supported 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  establishment  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  has  long 
been  a  cherished  goal  of  myself  and 
many  others  who  wish  to  preserve  this 
beautiful  and  unique  area  for  futiu^  gen- 
erations. The  first  bill  which  I  introduced 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  was  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  this  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve.  This  legislation  was 
finally  passed  by  Congress  on  October  11, 
1974.  Now,  5>/4  years  later,  we  are  within 
sight  of  our  goal,  completion  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve. 

However,  we  are  in  a  neck  and  neck 
race  with  skyrocketing  land  and  timber 
prices.  The  original  authorization  ceiling 
of  $63.8  million  has  already  been  reached 
and  land  prices  are  still  going  up.  Every 
delay  in  land  acquisition  increases  the 
ultimate  cost  of  this  preserve.  Therefore, 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  complete  this 
acquisition  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  hold  down  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  administration  has  recognized  the 
pressing  need  for  completion  of  land  ac- 
quisition at  Big  Thicket  and  his  request- 
ed $10  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  for  this  pmpose. 

Insufficient  land  acquisition  fimds  are 
not  only  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
dearly  as  a  result  of  increasing  land 
prices  during  these  delays.  Th's  is  also 
causing  a  severe  hardship  to  landowners 
in  the  area.  Landowners  who  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  sale  of  their 
land  are  finding  that  these  sales  cannot 
be  completed  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
Similar^,  landowners  whose  property 
has  gone  through  court  condemnation 
are  finding  that  the  Government  often 
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_    with  which  to  pay  the 
They  are  thus  forced  to  wait 
of  judgments  which 
been  completed  quickly,  and 
they  are  paid  interest 
only  6  percent.  This  is  hard- 
proposition  considering 
level  of  interest  rates. 
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preserve  the  natural  beauty 
that  held  many  of  the 
forefathers   in    awe 
crossed  the  Sabine  River 
1800's.  The  Big  Thicket  re- 
of  the  first  for  Texas  settle- 
i  nportant  that  we  save  this 
'uture  generations  can  have 
seeing  it  as  their  ancestors 
Thicket  is  a  natural  lab- 
and  fauna,  it  is  a  living 
the  challenges  of  nature 
Texas  settlers  had  to  face. 
;nt,  this  is  a  bill  in  which 
interest  of  a  tight  budget 
environmental  interest  of  pro- 
latural  heritage  are  both 
together.  I  urge  its  speedy  con- 
adoption.* 


ByMr,  BENTSEN: 
S.  2417.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Produc- 
tivity Improvsment  Act  of  1980";  to  the 
Committee  oq  Governmental  Affairs. 
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with  a  modem,  intact  industrial  base 
and  labor  force.  Our  workers  were  far 
more  productive  than  foreign  ones.  And 
that  lead  served  us  well  for  the  years 
that  followed.  Even  though  foreign,  es- 
pecially Japanese  and  German,  produc- 
tivity was  growing  by  leaps,  our  head 
start  kept  economic  growth  high  and 
mflation  and  unemployment  generally 
low  in  the  United  States.  True,  real  per 
capita  income  was  growing  much  faster 
abroad.  But  that  seemed  due  to  the  rapid 
recovery  from  wartime  devastation  and 
the  low  starting  point  of  the  European 
and  Japanese  economies. 

Yet,  the  higher  productivity  growth 
rates  abroad  persisted  while  our  growth 
rate  continued  to  fall.  Those  few  who 
studied   the  problem   came  away   con- 
cerned that  there  was  an  underlying  dif- 
ficulty, that  foreigners  were  consistently 
devoting  more  of  their  national  wealth 
then  we  were  to  investment,  to  updating 
and  modernizing  their  industrial  base 
They  were  right,  and  the  results  are  ali 
too  widely  known  now.  Struggling  with 
virtually   no    productivity    growth,    the 
U.S.  economy  has  stumbled  into  a  pat- 
tern of  stagnating  growth  and  inflation. 
Low  productivity  has  meant  slow  growth 
of  the  pool  of  goods  and  services  avail- 
able per  person.  There  has  not  been  a 
growmg  quanUty  of  goods  and  services 
available  to  sop  up  rising  demand.  The 
result:  Stagflation,  slow  growth  accom- 
panied by  rising  inflation— a  dilemma 
that  the  Japanese  and  Germans  have 
noticeably  avoided. 

We  cannot  turn  this  picture  around 
quickly,  although  the  solutions  are  well 
known.  Our  rate  of  savings  for  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment  has 
fallen  to  one-fifth  that  of  Japan.  We 
are  literally  spending  today  the  funds 
we  should  be  saving  and  investing  to 
create  jobs  for  tomorrow.  We  are  doing 
poorly  in  developing  new  technology 
through  R.  &  D.  programs.  And  we 
should  not  be  afraid  to  look  abroad  at 
Japan  and  Germany  for  other  lessons 
as  well. 

For  example,  both  these  naUons  have 
developed  an  effective,  forward-looking 
productivity  program  within  their  na- 
tional governments.  The  programs  iden- 
tify productivity  problem  areas,  high- 
light promising  new  areas  for  domestic 
growth  and  insure  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment addresses  private  productivity 
issues  in  a  unified,  coordinated  fashion. 
The  United  States  has  only  haltingly 
sought    to   emulate    this    approach.    In 
1976,  a  National  Center  on  Productivity 
and  the  QuaUty  of  Working  Ufe  was 
established.  Suffering  from  overly  ambi- 
tious objectives  which  far  exceeded  its 
budget  and  limited  access  to  the  White 
House  and  top  administration  officials 
the  NCPQWL  lasted  only  2  years.  It  was 
replaced  by  a  toothless  tiger,  the  present 
National    Productivity    Council    (NPC) 
established  within  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget   with   a   two-person 
staff. 
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the  General  Accounting  Office  were  a 
logical  choice  for  this  task.  More  than 
any  other  official,  Mr.  Staats  has  con- 
sistently stressed  the  urgency  of  renew- 
ing our  productivity  growth.  And  more 
than  any  other  Federal  entity,  he  and 
his  staff  have  plumbed  the  best  minds 
worldwide  in  fashioning  solutions  to  the 
question  of  how  best  to  spur  productivity 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
reflects  the  best  thinking  of  Mr.  Staats 
and  the  GAO.  It  is  drawn  largely  on 
material  prepared  by  them. 

Briefly,    the    Productivity    Improve- 
ment Act  of  1980  is  designed  to  build 
upon  the  present  NPC   and  create  a 
strong  central  focus  for  Federal  efforts 
to  increase  private  sector  productivity 
growth.   The   expanded   NPC   will   not 
address  public  sector  productivity  leav- 
ing that  effort  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  The  expanded  NPC  will  be 
permanent,  with  a  full  time  chairperson 
and  small  staff :  It  will  develop  a  national 
productivity    plan,    reviewing    what    is 
underway  now  and  what  can  be  done  bv 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase  pri- 
vate sector  productivity.  It  will  receive 
counsel  from  an  advisory  board  drawn 
from  the  private  sector.  It  will  serve  as 
an  advocate  right  within  the  Federal 
bureaucracy    for    tax    and    regulatory 
pohcies  designed  to  promote  productiv- 
ity.   The    legislation    assigns    specific 
duties,  as  well,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to 
other    agencies,    and    to    the    Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  for 
raising  productivity. 

I  want  to  make  clear  the  distinction 
between  this  proposed  expansion  in  the 
existing  NPC  and  the  previous  NCPQWL 
The  NPC  wiU  have  a  strong  leader 
with  access  to  the  top  offices  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  congressional  lead- 
ers. For  that  reason,  the  chairman  is  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  NPB  will  be  able  to  work  closely 
and  effectively  with  other  F^eral  en- 
tities concerned  with  productivity,  to 
l^d.  to  speak  for,  and  coordinate  with 
them,  the  entire  Federal  productivity 
effort. 

The  NPC  wm  be  an  extension  of  the 
Federal  Government,  not  as  an  indepen- 
dent entity  with  little  support  from  or 
loyalty  to,  the  administration's  office.  Its 
evolution  from  the  existing  National  Pro- 
ductivity Coimcil,  the  major  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Commerce,  and  its  legislative  man- 
date to  develop  the  Federal  productivity 
plan,  all  insure  that  the  NPC  wUl  be  a 
forceful,  active  entity  that  speaks  for  the 
entire  Federal  Government. 
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Last  April,  I  asked  Elmer  Staats 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  evaluate  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
lish-ng  a  focal  point  for  Federal  efforts 
to  stimulate  productivity.  Mr.  Staats  and 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Productivity  Improvement 
Act  of  1980  be  printed  in  the  Recoru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Productivity  Im- 
provement Act  of  1980". 

STATEMENT     OF     FINDINGS     AND     PDRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 
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(U  the  rate  of  growth  of  productivity  in     tlclpation  of  the  private  sector  in  creattag 


the  UiUted  States  has  been  declining  In  re 
cent  years  and  at  present  Is  less  than  the 
i«te  of  such  growth  In  each  of  the  major 
industrial  nations; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  is  taking 
many  actions  which  affect  productivity  in 
the  private  sector,  but  such  actions  are  not 
coordinated  and  are,  in  some  cases,  contra- 
dictory; and 

(3)  there  is  no  comprehensive  national  pro- 
ductivity plan  which  addresses  In  a  cohesive 
manner  problems  relating  to  productivity 
in  the  private  sector  and  which  delineates 
possible  Federal  activities  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity In  the  private  stictor. 

(b)  Therefore,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  related  to 
productivity  In  the  private  sector;  and 

(2)  eliminate  unnecessary  barriers  and  ob- 
stacles created  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  improvement  of  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

NATIONAL    PRODUCTIVITY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Na- 
tional Productivity  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council").  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  a  Chairperson,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
(6)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget: 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability; 

(8)  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations; 

(9)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy; 

(10)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service; 

(11)  the  AdnUnlstrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration:  and 

(12)  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  the  President  may  designate. 

(b)  The  Council  shall — 
(1)  develop  and  annually  revise  a  compre- 
hensive national  productivity  plan  which — 

(A)  identifies  and  describes  the  relation- 
ship and  effect  of  Federal  policies,  programs 
and  activities  on  productivity  In  the  private 
sector; 

(B)  delineates  the  responsibilities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  carry  out  such  policies, 
programs  and  activities; 

(C)  identifies  unnecessary  obstacles  to 
productivity  in  the  private  sector  which  are 
created  by  the  Federal  Government; 

(D)  recommends  alternative  Federal  pol- 
icies, programs,  activities,  and  governmental 
structures  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of 
productivity  In  the  private  sector; 

(E)  analyzes  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  ascertain  the  areas  in 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  being 
provided  to  improve  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

(F)  annually  assesses  Federal  activities  to 
improve  productivity  In  the  private  sector. 
Including  an  identification  of  duplicative 
activities,  successful  activities,  unsuccessful 
activities,  and  areas  in  which  additional  ac- 
tivities are  necessary:  and 

(G)  establishes  priorities  for  short-term 
and  long-term  objectives  to  improve  produc- 
tivity in  the  private  sector  and  proposes  rec- 
ommendations for  specific  projects  and 
programs  to  retain  such  objectives; 

(2)  bring  together  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  academic  institutions,  and  gov- 
ernment to  identify  possible  Federal  activ- 
ities to  improve  productivity  in  the  private 
sector  and  to  obtain  the  support  and  par- 


and  implementing  the  national  productivity 
plan  developed  pursuant  to  clause  (1): 

(3)  conduct  studies  to  assist  in  the  refine- 
ment and  tpniifti  revisions  of  the  national 
productivity  plan  developed  pursuant  to 
clause  (1); 

(4)  perform  economic  analyses  of  the 
short-term  and  long-term  Impact  on  produc- 
tivity of  such  Federal  statutes  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Council  may  select; 

(5)  provide  guidance  and  direction  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  national  productivity  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(6)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning legislation,  regulations,  policies,  and 
activities  to  improve  productivity  In  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

(7)  act  as  the  primary  source  of  informa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government  concerning 
efforts  to  Improve  productivity  in  the  private 
sector  by — 

(A)  receiving  and  disseminating  Informa- 
tion relating  to  Federal  efforts  to  improve 
productivity  in  the  private  sector; 

(B)  promoting  the  activities  of  national, 
regional,  and  local  productivity  centers, 
serving  as  a  liaison  between  such  centers 
and  Federal  agencies,  and  establishing  mech- 
anisms to  permit  the  consideration  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  recommendations  made  by 
such  centers  concerning  Federal  activities  to 
improve  productivity  In  the  private  sector; 

(C)  providing  assistance  to  such  centers 
concerning  the  implementation  of  Federal 
poUcles,  regulations,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties to  Improve  productivity  in  the  private 
sector: 

(D)  representing  the  United  States  with 
foreign  productivity  centers  and  the  moni- 
toring of  activities  In  other  countries  to  Im- 
prove productivity  in  the  private  sector;  and 

(E)  monitoring  the  status  of  policies,  pro- 
grams, regulations,  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  affect  productivity 
in  the  private  sector: 

(8)  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  concerning  the  implementation 
and  revisions  of  the  national  productivity 
plan  developed  pursuant  to  clause  (1);  and 

(9)  delineate  the  functions  of  Federal 
agencies  relating  to  the  improvement  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  private  sector. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  serve  as  the  Vice 
Chairmen  of  the  Council.  There  shaU  be  an 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
Chairmen  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  is  au- 
thorized— 

( 1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  in  accordance  tMb  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  rate  payable  for 
GS-18  under  section  5332  of  such  title; 

(3)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529),  to  enter  into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with 
any  public  agency  or  with  any  person,  and 
make  payments  (In  advance,  by  transfer,  or 
otherwise)  and  grants  to  any  public  agency 
or  private  organization; 

(4)  to  organize  and  conduct,  directly  or 
by  grant,  contract,  or  other  arrangement, 
conferences,  meetings,  seminars  or  other 
forums  for  the  purpose  of — 

(A)  presenting  and  disseminating  relevant 
information  concerning  productivity  in  the 
private  sector:  and 


(B)  obtaining  information  and  opinions 
from  sources  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  improvement  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  private  sector. 

(f)  Upon  request  of  the  Chalmum,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  de- 
tail any  employee  of  the  agency  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  shall 
provide  such  assistance  and  support  to  the 
Council  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  Its  functions   under  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    PKOOUCnVITT    COUNCIL 
AOVISOBT    BOABD 

Sec.  4.  There  is  established  a  National  Pro- 
ductivity Advisory  Board,  which  shaU  be 
composed  of  up  to  ten  members  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Council. 
The  Chairman  shall  appoint  such  members 
from  among  individuals  with  experience  In 
business,  labor,  and  academics.  The  Advisory 
Panel  shall  advise  the  Coimcll  concerning  ap- 
propriate activities  for  the  improvement  of 
productivity  In  the  private  sector. 

PRODUCTlVrH  IMPBOVEICENT  FUNCTIONS  OF  TK« 
DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMEKCC 

Sec.  5.  With  the  guidance  of  the  CouncU, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU — 

(1)  carry  out  studies  concerning  produc- 
tivity problems  in  particular  industries: 

(2 )  conduct  workshops  and  other  activities 
for  business  and  Industry  to  Increase  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  productivity 
growth; 

(3)  develop  studies  concerning  activities 
to  improve  productivity  In  the  private  sector 
that  may  be  carried  out  Jointly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  sector,  such 
as  Joint  efforts  to  increase  technological 
innovation; 

(4)  operate  a  clearinghouse  to  provide  in- 
formation concerning  various  aspects  of  pro- 
ductivity; and 

(5)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
CouncU  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate for  the  revision  of  the  national  pro- 
ductivity plan  established  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  section  3(b). 

psoDUcnvrrr  functions  of  the  depaktment 

OF  LABOB 

Sec.  6.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  CouncU, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

( 1 )  annually  conduct  an  assessment  of  is- 
sues relating  to  the  improvement  of  produc- 
tivity in  the  private  sector,  Including  Issues 
such  as  the  need  for  programs  for  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  workers  displaced  by 
technological  change,  the  degree  to  which 
advanced  technology  Is  being  utilized  in 
specific  Industries,  and  significant  demo- 
graphic changes: 

(2)  identify  new  or  improved  methods  to 
measure  productivity  and  thereby  improve 
productivity  analysis; 

(3)  conduct  workshops  and  other  activi- 
ties for  labor  to  increase  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  growth  in  productivity; 

(4)  develop  studies  concerning  activities 
to  improve  productivity  in  the  private  sector 
which  may  be  carried  out  Jointly  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  labor; 

(5)  provide  information  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  use  in  the  productivity 
clearinghouse  operated  under  clause  (4)  of 
section  5;  and 

(6)  makes  such  recommendations  to  the 
CoimcU  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate for  the  revision  of  the  national  pro- 
ductivity plan  established  pursuant  to  clAuse 
(1)  of  section  3(b). 

PRODUCTIVrrT      FUNCTIONS      OF      THE      FEDERAL 
MEDIATION   AND   CONCILIATION   SXBVICX 

Sec.  7.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  CouncU, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  ahmU — 
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ByBIrJBENTSEN 
S.  2418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Coce  of  1954  to  increase  the 
competitiven(  ss  of  American  firms  oper- 
ating abroad  and  to  help  increase  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  exports;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

•  Mr.  BEN+SEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  lied  a  delegation  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Conmittee  on  a  visit  to  East 
Asia  for  the  purpose  of  studjring  U.S. 
competitive^  ss  in  the  burgeoning  mar- 
kets of  that  tegion.  While  in  East  Asia 
we  held  9  day  i  of  hearings  with  members 
of  the  Amer  can  business  community. 
We  looked  for  ways  in  which  the  ongoing 
adversary  rel  itionship  between  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor  which  Is 
un'oue  to  thii  country  and  cripples  our 
ability  to  con  pete  effectively  in  the  in- 
ternational marketplace  could  be  re- 
placed with  tie  sort  of  economic  part- 
nersliip  that  c  baracterizes  the  export  ef- 
fort of  our  nu  Jor  competitors. 

High  on  an  IT  list  of  self-imposed  dis- 
incentives to  I  IS.  exports,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  manner  n  which  this  country  taxes 
its  businessmen  abroad.  In  our  rush  to 
generate  addil  ional  tax  revenue  we  have 
saddled  our  c^jmmercial  representatives 
abroad  with  a  competitive  disadvantage 
that  is  frequen  tly  impossible  to  overcome. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
trading  natioi  to  tax  the  Income  of  its 
businessmen  overseas — to  tax  their 
schooling  and  housing  allowances  as  in- 
come— ^to  tax  i  icentive  bonases  and  cost- 
of  living  allow  ances.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy  we  are  1  iterally  driving  our  people 
from  the  marcet  at  precisely  the  time 
an  effective  ir.s.  commercial  presence 
abroad  is  mo  it  urgently  required.  We 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  Ameri- 


can business  is  forced  to  rely  increasingly 
on  third  country  nationals  to  market  U.S. 
products  in  a  higiily  competitive  trade 
environment. 

In  one  of  our  hearings  in  East  Asia  we 
were  advised  that,  the  way  our  tax  law 
is  currently  written  and  administered, 
it  costs  an  American  firm  approximately 
$100,000  a  year  to  station  an  executive 
with  a  $32,000  salary  in  East  Asia.  The 
same  firm  could  hire  a  third  country  na- 
tional, pay  him  the  same  base  salary,  and 
the  cost  would  be  only  $65,000  per  year 
because  his  salary  and  allowances  are 
genersdly  exempt  from  taxation. 

We  have  created  a  situation  in  which 
an  American  company  must  accept  a 
competitive  disadvantage  if  it  decides  to 
station  American  personnel  abroad.  I 
would  add  that  the  trend  toward  hiring 
third  country  nationals  to  represent  our 
commercial  interests  also  has  an  inevit- 
able, negative  impact  on  our  trade  per- 
formance. A  third  country  national  will 
take  care  of  basic  orders  from  the  Ameri- 
can nrm  he  represents,  but  when  it  comes 
to  purchasing  complimentary  products 
required  for  the  job  or  contract,  he  will 
look  to  products  from  his  country  or 
origin,  products  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar. The  net  result  is  that  we  lose  billions 
of  dollars  of  additional  trade  orders  when 
we  rely  increasingly  on  third  country  na- 
tionals to  market  American  goods. 

With  a  balance-of -trade  deficit  that 
has  totaled  over  $60  billion  during  the 
past  2  years  it  has  become  apparent  that 
this  country  can  no  longer  accept  or  af- 
ford the  sort  of  tax  policy  that  makes  it 
prohibitively  expensive  to  station  Ameri- 
can business  representatives  in  vital  for- 
eign markets.  There  can  no  longer  be 
any  question  that  sections  911  and  913  of 
our  Tax  Code  must  be  changed  to  reflect 
the  realities  of  world  trade  and  the  logic 
of  export  competitiveness. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  simplify 
and  liberalize  sections  911  and  913  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  an  effort  to 
Insure  that  Americans  working  overseas 
receive  tax  treatment  generally  no  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  to  our 
competitors. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation, 
taxpayers  working  overseas  for  an  Amer- 
ican firm  would  be  entitled  to  an  off-the- 
top  income  tax  exclusion  of  $60,000  for 
income  earned  abroad.  By  way  of  com- 
parison it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
nations  such  as  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many provide  a  complete  tax  exemption 
for  most  income  earned  by  their  citizens 
working  in  another  country. 

A  taxpayer  would  qualify  for  th's  ex- 
clusion if  he  or  she  is  present  11  out  of 
12  months  in  a  foreign  country. 

My  legislation  would  repeal  the  compli- 
cated cost-of-living  differential,  school- 
ing deduction,  home  leave  travel  deduc- 
tion, and  hardship  area  deduction  provi- 
sions of  section  913. 

A  separate  housing  deduction  is  pro- 
vided since  the  cost  of  housing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  can  exceed  the  salary 
paid  to  an  American  businessman.  The 
manager  of  a  U.S.  facility  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  for  example,  pays  $70,000  per 


year  in  rent,  and  rents  in  Nigeria  go  as 
high  as  $84,000  per  year.  Under  the  terms 
of  my  proposal  housing  expenses  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  would  be  deductible  from 
income.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of 
present  law  relating  to  individuals 
housed  abroad  in  camps  would  be  sim- 
plified. 

Finally,  the  bill  waives  the  ll-m<mth 
residency  reqiairement  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  been  required  to 
leave  a  foreign  country  because  of  civil 
imrest,  dLsturbances,  or  other  adverse 
conditions  which  preclude  the  normal 
conduct  of  business.  The  waiver  applies 
to  Americans  forced  to  leave  their  jobs 
after  September  1,  1978. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  international  trade  as  an 
element  in  domestic  prosperity,  the  in- 
tense competition  for  world  markets,  and 
our  diminishing  competitiveness  in  vital 
areas  such  as  east  Asia,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate has  an  obligation  to  take  a  close  and 
careful  lo<*  at  self-imposed  disincentives 
to  U.S.  exports  such  as  sections  911  and 
913. 

In  the  months  to  come  I  intend  to 
make  U.S.  export  competiUveness  a  leg- 
islative priority.  I  would  welcome  co- 
spraisorship  of  these  proposals  which,  if 
passed  by  the  Congress,  would  go  far 
toward  breaking  down  the  counterpro- 
ductive adversary  relationship  between 
business.  Government,  and  labor  that 
delights  our  competitors  and  diminishes 
the  abUity  of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry to  prevaU  in  the  battle  for  export 
opportunities.* 
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By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  2419.  A  bill  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  shipper's  export  declarations, 
and  to  standardize  export  data  submis- 
sion and  disclosure  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

SHIPPER'S   EXPORT    DECLARATIONS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2164.  designed  to  spur 
debate  on  the  need  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  certain  data  listed  on 
shipper's  export  declarations  (SED's). 
while  keeping  other  nonsensitive  export 
information  available  to  the  public. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's important  work  on  regulatory  re- 
form forced  the  postponement  of  hear- 
ings on  the  SED  issue.  But  during  this 
interval  informal  meetings  on  and  off 
Capitol  Hill  took  place  with  representa- 
tives of  the  exporting  community,  the 
trade  press  and  the  administration  to 
hammer  out  a  compromise  agreement  on 
the  submission  and  disclosure  of  export 
data.  Today  I  am  introducing  with  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  legislation  based  on  this 
agreement.  I  wish  to  commend  Chairman 
Garcia  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Census  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
late  January  to  get  these  informal  meet- 
ings underway,  and  who  I  understand 
will  be  introducing  similar  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Essentially  this  bill  continues  the  cur- 
rent exemption  for  SED's  from  public 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 


mation Act.  It  also  requires  that  certain 
items  of  information  such  as  the  ship- 
per's name,  the  general  character  of  the 
cargo  and  the  gross  weight,  be  placed  on 
a  ship's  outward  foreign  manifest  or 
attached  to  bills  of  lading,  and  be  avail- 
able for  public  disclosure. 

The  approach  proposed  in  this  bill 
addresses  several  of  the  concerns  raised 
in  our  discussions  of  the  export  data 
confidentiality  issue  over  the  past  few 
months. 

First,  the  bill  addresses  the  concerns 
of  the  Census  Bureau  which  relies  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  SED  informaticMi 
submitted  in  confidence  by  exporters  for 
its  compilation  of  our  international  trade 
statistics.  Unlike  other  census  docu- 
ments, SED's  have  a  dual  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  statistical  document  and 
for  use  by  the  Commerce  Department's 
OfiQce  of  Export  Administration.  Main- 
taining the  confidential  status  of  SED's 
would  continue  this  eflBcient  method  of 
collecting  trade  statistics  while  avoid- 
ing placing  an  additional  paperwork  bur- 
den on  exporters  in  submitting  required 
information  on  a  separtate  form  to  OEA. 
Second,  the  bill  addresses  the  concerns 
of  Treasury  and  the  Customs  Service  who 
need  a  statutory  basis  to  bolster  proce- 
dures for  release  of  information  which 
has  been  made  publicly  available  for  well 
over  a  hundred  years. 

Third,  the  principles  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  are  supported 
through  insuring  disclosure  and  wide- 
spread dissemination  to  the  public  of 
nonconfidential  export  data  held  by  the 
Government.  This  compromise  bill  sim- 
ply recognizes  current  systems  for  col- 
lecting and  releasing  information  on  ex- 
port transactions  as  practiced  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Customs  Service 
while  emphasizing  the  FOIA  intent  of 
getting  needed  nonsensitive  information 
to  the  public.  In  this  regard  the  trade 
press  often  performs  a  valuable  service  of 
sorting  and  publishing  trade  information 
found  useful  for  port  authorities,  steam- 
ship companies,  insurance  brokers  and 
others  serving  the  export  community. 

Finally,  the  concerns  of  the  business 
community  who  submit  sensitive  pro- 
prietary information  to  the  Government 
are  met  through  insuring  the  confidential 
treatment  of  SED's  by  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Commerce  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, while  Customs  may  continue  to  re- 
lease certain  nonsensitive  trade  informa- 
tion, individual  exporters  are  provided 
safeguards  from  competitive  harm. 

We  intend  to  reschedule  hearings  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  as 
soon  as  possible  on  this  compromise  bill. 
Prompt  action  is  essential  in  order  to  dis- 
pel any  further  confusion  about  export 
data  submission  and  disclosure  require- 
ments. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  301 


of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Shipper's  export  declarations  (or  any 
successor  document),  wherever  located,  shall 
be  exempt  from  public  disclosure  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  exemption 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest.". 
Sec.  2.  Section  4199  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(4«  VS.C.  93)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  4199.  (a)  Copies  of  bUls  of  lading  or 
equivalent  commercial  documents  relating  to 
all  cargo  encompassed  by  the  manifest  re- 
quired under  this  chapter  shall  be  attached 
to  such  manifest  and  delivered  to  the  appro- 
priate officer  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  at  the  tlm©  such  manifest  Is  de- 
livered. 

"(b)  The  following  information  shall  be  in- 
cluded  on  such   manifest,   or   on   attached 
copies  of  bills  of  lading  or  equivalent  com- 
mercial documents: 
"(1)  Name  and  address  of  shipper. 
"(2)    Description  of  the  cargo. 
••(3)     Number    of    packages     and    gross 
weight. 
"(4)    Name  of  vessel  or  carrier. 
"(5)  Port  of  exit. 
"(6)  Port  of  destination. 
"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
the    following    information    contained    on 
such    manifest,    or   on    attached   copies   of 
bills    of    lading    or    equivalent    commercial 
documents,    shall    be    available    for    public 
disclosure : 

"(1)  Name  and  address  of  shipper,  un- 
less the  shipper  has  made  a  biennial  cer- 
tification claiming  confidential  treatment 
pursuant  to  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"(2)  General  character  of  the  cargo. 
"(3)  Number  of  packages  and  gross 
weight. 

"(4)    Name  of  vessel  or  carrier. 
"(5)  Port  of  exit. 
"(6)   Port  of  destination. 
"(7)  Countrv  of  destination. 
"(d)  The  Information  listed  in  subsection 
(c)    shall   not  be  available  for  public  dis- 
closure if — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes 
an  affirmative  finding  on  a  shlpment-by- 
shlpment  basis  that  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation is  likely  to  pose  a  threat  of  per- 
sonal injury  or  property  damage:  or 

"(2)  the  information  is  exempt  under  the 
provisions  of  section  552  (b)  (1)  of  Utle 
5   of   the   United   States   Code. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  timely  dissemination 
and  publication  of  the  information  listed 
in  subsection  (c).  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  provide  access  to  mani- 
fests, or  attached  bills  of  lading  or 
equivalent  commercial  documents,  which 
shall  Include  provision  for  the  adequate 
protection  against  public  disclosure  of  In- 
formation not  available  for  disclosure  from 
such  manifests,  or  attached  bills  of  lading 
or  equivalent  commercial  documents.". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  withholding  of 
Information   from   Congress. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  become  effective  on 
the  latter  of  July  1,  1980,  or  the  date  of 
enactment   of   this   Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  which  is 
forty-flve  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


issue  of  access  to  trade  informatiOD 
contained  in  documents  collected  for 
the  Census  Bureau.  We  believed  that  a 
bill  could  be  fashioned  that  would  ac- 
commodate all  of  the  interests  con- 
cerned— business,  the  press,  agencies, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
a  result  of  discussions  between  and 
am(mg  representatives  of  all  the  inter- 
ested parties.  I  believe  it  strikes  a  fair 
balance.  And  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  Senate  and  House  colleagues  to 
assure  expedited  action  oa  this  meas- 
ure.* 


•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Pkrcy  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  last  session,  Senator 
Percy  and  I  introduced  S.  2164  and  the 
Commerce  Department's  bill.  S.  2165.  It 
was  our  hope  that  introduction  of  those 
bills  would  stimulate  debate  about  the 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.J.  Res.  151.  A  joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  United  States  Constitution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

THE   200TH  BXRTHDAT  OF  THE  VA. 
CONBlliUliON 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day offering  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  make  plans  for  the 
200th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  our  Constitution.  I  do  this  in 
response  to  the  leadership  and  encour- 
agement of  a  great  group  of  Americans, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  North 
Carolina.  These  dedicated  citizens  have 
been  tremendously  inspiring  and  helpful 
to  me  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
patriotism.  Those  who  have  sacrificed 
for  this  country  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1787,  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
signed  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Philadelphia.  It  reflected  the  inspir- 
ing message  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  that   our   universal   natural 
rights,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves,  are  of  divine  origin. 
The  Declaration  and  the  Constitution 
represent  a  unity  of  purpose.  The  Decla- 
ration   prepared    the    way    for    sdf- 
govemment  smd  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment  of    the   American    Revolution — a 
constitutional  system  of  limited  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  in  turn  trans- 
formed the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  an  abstract  philosophy,  justifying 
rebellion,  into  the  creation  of  a  Nation. 
The  Declaration  enunciated  principles; 
but  it  was  the  Constitution  which  made 
those  principles  a  living  reality  and  the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Land.  Without  the 
Declaration,  the  Constitution  would  lack 
much  of  its  moral  authority;   without 
the    Constitution,    the    Declaration    of 
Independence  would  be  mere  words. 

The  Preamble  of  our  Constitution  set 
high-level,  yet  reasonable,  goals  for  all 
future  generations.  While  a  strong  Union 
was  needed,  the  Constitution  wisely  pro- 
vided that  all  authority  would  be  re- 
strained from  an  abuse  of  power  by  the 
techniques  of  limiting,  separating,  and 
balancing. 

Moreover,  those  great  men— Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  Madison.  Franklin,  and 
the  many  others  who  hammered  out  the 
Constitution — were  not  unmindful  of  the 
inevitability  of  change.  So,  they  pro- 
vided a  method  for  adapting  the  Consti- 
tution to  our  changing  Nation  through 
the     amendment     procedure     without 
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—  as  the  200th  anniver- 
signing  of  this  immortal 
proaches,  we  should  turn 
.  to  the  precedent  set  by  our 
and  to  the  blueprint  it  has 
the  building  of  our  Nation's 


.    imperative    that    we 
Constitution    in    such    a 
fear,  we  have  strayed  from 
.  My  dear  and  distinguished 
Honorable  I.  Beverly  Lake, 
mber  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  Law  School,  re- 
ef the  N.C.  Supreme  Court, 
of  the  faculty  at  the 
;y  Law  School,  has 
very  concern  in  a  lecture 
d  with  my  colleagues  here 
the  Senate.  Because  it  is 
want  to  quote  from  it  again, 
with  an  excerpt  from 
ton's  farewell  address 
people: 
of  the  people  the  dlstrl- 
lon  of  the  constitutional 
particular  wrong,  let  It  be 
amendment  in  the  way  by 
Itutlon  designates.  But  let 
"  inge  by  usurpation:  for  though 
■*»ince  may  be  the  instrument 
customary  weapon  by  which 
■  are  destroyed. 


First,  we  should  honor  the  remarkable 
men  who  presented  this  Nation  with  so 
magnificent  a  document.  Second,  such 
an  auspicious  occasion  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  promote  understanding 
and  study  of  the  document  itself  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  And,  third,  it  is 
time  to  heed  the  warning  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lake  and  so  many  other  jurists  who  urge 
a  return  to  the  great  principles  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  help  of  the  N.C.  Veterans 
Council  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
that  I  offer  this  joint  resolution  to  plan 
for  our  Constitutional  Bicentennial 
which  I  hope  will  be  both  a  celebration 
Of  our  past  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  maintenance  and  promotion  of 
the  solid  principles  our  forefathers  in- 
cluded in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.    Just'ce    Black,    with 
Ijam  less  often  in  agreement, 
in  dissenting  in  Harper 
of  Elections,  which  held 
Virginia's  requirement 
a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
to  vote: 
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My  friend,  itr.  Justice  Lake,  concluded 
by  saying.  "Tlie  only  hope  of  eventual 
improvement  |es  in  the  long,  slow  proc- 
ess of  electingl  Presidents  and  Senators 
who,  themselves,  have  an  awareness  of 
the  need  for  se  ection  of  judges  who  have 
a  love  for,  and  an  understanding  of  our 
Constitution,  together  with  some  aware- 
ness of  their  own  limitations,  both  In 
authority  and  n  wisdom." 

Therefore,  \  r.  President,  it  is  for  three 
r»sons  that  I  Introduce  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  estal  lish  a  commission  whose 
purpose  Will  b.  to  plan  for  the  celebS! 
tion  of  our  Co  isUtutional  Bicentennial. 


S.J.   Res.    151 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol  Rev- 
resentatives  o/  the  United  States  of  America 
Z?r^ft'  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Constitution  Bicentennial  Ob- 
servance Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  As  this  Nation  approaches  the 
bicentennial  of  the  formulation  and  ratlflca- 
tl°''v.f  .*^.®  "''"**'  ^**^«s  Constitution  and 
toe  historic  events  preceding  and  associated 
with  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
are  of  such  major  significance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  heritage  of  Individual 
liberty,  representative  government,  and  the 
attainment  of  equal  and  Inalienable  rights 
and  which  have  also  had  so  profound  an  in- 
fluence throughout  the  world.  It  Is  appro- 
priate and  desirable  to  provide  for  the  ob- 
servation and  commemoration  of  this  anni- 

^tlf^it?'*  ^^"^  *'*''*"  through  local. 
State.  National,  and  International  activities 
planned,  encouraged,  developed,  and  coordi- 
nated by  a  national  commission  representa- 
tive of  appropriate  public  and  private  au- 
thorities and  organizations. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution Bicentennial  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to 
plan,  encourage,  develop,  and  coordinate  the 
commemoration  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution bicentennial. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed  or 
the  following  members: 

( 1 )  Pour  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  all  of  whom  shaU  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Commission 

(4)  Pour  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

(6)  Twenty-flve  members  who  are  not 
otherwise  employees  or  officers  of  the  United 
States  appointed  by  the  President,  no  more 
than  thirteen  of  whom  may  be  Indentifled 
with  any  one  political  party.  Such  members 
Shall  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  Nation-8  people,  and  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  designated  as  the  Chairman  by 
the  President. 


(d)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
^^er  in  which  the  original  appointments 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  prepare  an  overall  proeram 
for  commemorating  the  bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  to  plan  en- 
courage, develop,  and  coordinate  observances 
and  activities  commemorating  the  historic 
events  that  preceded,  and  are  associated  with 
the  United  States  Constitution.  The  program 
for  commemorating  the  bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  shall  be  cele- 
brated over  a  three  year  period,  each  year  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  relationship  between,  and 
the  historical  development,  of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  and  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

(b)  In  preparing  its  plans  and  program 
the  Commission  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  ^y  related  plans  and  programs  developed 
by  state  and  local  governments,  and  private 
poups.  and  It  may  designate  special  commit- 
tees with  representatives  from  such  bodies  to 
plan,  develop,  and  coordinate  specific  actlvl- 
tics. 

(c)  In  all  planning,  the  Commission  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  ideas  associated 
with  the  Constitution  which  have  been  so 
important  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  in  worid  affairs,  and  In  mankinds 
quest  for  freedom. 

(d)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
commission  shall  submit  to  the  President  a 
comprehensive  report  Incorporating  its  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  and  related  events 
This  report  may  recommend  activities  such 
as,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following— 

(1)  the  production,  publication,  and  dis- 
tribution of  books,  pamphlets,  films,  and 
otiher  educational  materials  focusing  on  the 
history,  culture,  and  political  thought  of  the 
period  of  the  United  States  Constitution- 

(2)  bibliographical  and  documentary  prot- 
ects and  publications; 

(3)  conferences,  convocations,  and  lectures 
seminars,  and  other  programs; 

(4)  the  development  of  libraries,  museums 
historic  sites,  and  exhibits,  including  mobile 
exhibits; 

(6)  ceremonies  and  celebrations  commem- 
orating specific  events; 

(6)  programs  and  activities  focusing  on 
the  national  and  international  significance 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  Its 
implications  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions; and 

(7)  the  Issuance  of  commemorative  coins 
naedals,  certificates  of  recognition,  and 
stamps. 

(e)  The  report  of  the  Commission  shall  In- 
clude recommendations  for  the  allocation  of 
financial  and  administrative  responsibUlty 
among  the  public  and  private  authorities 
and  organizations  recommended  for  partici- 
pation by  t(he  Commission.  The  report  shall 
also  Include  proposals  for  such  legislative 
enactments  and  administrative  actions  as  the 
Conumsslon  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  recommendations.  The  President  shall 
transmit  the  Commission's  ryjort  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  such  re- 
port of  administrative  actions  taken  by  him 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

*».^^"  *■  ^*>  ^'^  fulflUlng  Us  responslbUltles, 
the  Commission  U  authorized  and  directed 
to  consult,  cooperate  with,  and  seek  advice 
and  assistance  from,  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  State  and  local  pub- 
If*^.  **•  L**™*^  Bocleties,  and  historical, 
patriotic,  philanthropic,  civic,  professional, 
and  related  organizations.  Such  F^eral  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  in  planning,  encouraging, 
developing,  and  coordinating  appropriate 
commemorate  activities.  ppropnaie 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  un- 
dertake a  study  of  appropriate  actions  which 
miBht  be  taken  to  further  preserve  and  de- 
velop historic  sites  related  to  the  formulation 
and  ratification  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  wUl  insure  that  fitting  observances  and 
exhibits  may  be  held  at  appropriate  sites 
during  the  bicentennial  celebration.  The 
Secretary  shaU  submit  the  results  of  his 
study  to  the  Commission.  togei:her  with  his 
recommendations,  affording  the  Commission 
an  opportunity  to  review  his  study,  and  to 
incorporate  such  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate  in  the  report  required  by  section 

^  (c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  CouncU 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  shall  cooperate  with 
the  commission,  especially  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  coordination  of  scholarly  works 
and  presentations  focusing  on  the  history, 
culture,  and  political  thought  of  the  period 
surrounding  the  formulation  and  ratification 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  in  tJie  development  and 
display  of  exhibits  and  collections,  and  In  the 
development  and  preparation  of  bibliog- 
raphies. catalOTO.  and  other  materials  rele- 
vant to  the  period  surrounding  the  formula- 
tion and  ratification  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

(e)  Each  of  the  officers  listed  in  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  afford  the  Commission  an  op- 
portunity to  review  them,  and  to  incorporate 
such  of  the  recommendations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate  In  the  report 
required  by  section  3(d) . 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal   services. 

(b)  All  books,  manuscripts,  miscellaneous 
printed  matter,  memorabilia,  relics,  and 
other  materials  relating  to  the  period  sur- 
rounding the  creation  and  ratification  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  donated  to 
the  Commission  may  be  deposited  for  pres- 
ervation in  National.  State,  or  local  libraries 
or  museums  or  may  be  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  Commission  in  consultation  with 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services.  Members  from  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  shall  be  allowed  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  as  authorized  under  law 
for  official  travel.  Members  appointed  by  the 
President  under  section  2(b)(5)  shall  be 
allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  ^  ,      „, 

(b)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  or 
the  Commission,  shall  appoint  a  Director 
who  will  be  compensated  at  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  established  under  sec- 
tion 6316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
three  Deputy  Directors  who  will  be  compen- 
sated at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
established  under  section  5316  of  such  tltle^ 
Such  officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable 
and  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  It  deems  necessary. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  delegate  sucn 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Director  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  and 
management  of  the  Commission. 


(c)  The  Commission  may  procure  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Commission,  t.o  the  extent  neces- 
sary, may  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
property;  noake  contracts;  expend  in  further- 
ance of  this  Act  funds  appropriated,  do- 
nated, or  received  In  pursuance  of  contracts 
hereunder;  and  exercise  those  powers  that 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  effi- 
ciently and  m  the  pubUc  Interest  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(e)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)    shall   be   provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
or    by    reimbursement,    from   funds   of   the 
Commission    In    such    amounts    as   may   be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
except  that  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  collection  of 
indebtedness    of    personnel    resulUng    from 
erroneous  payments  (under  the  authority  of 
Lection  5614(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code) 
shall   apply  to   the  collection  of  erroneous 
payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Com- 
mission  employee,  and   regulations  of  said 
Secretary  for  the  administrative  control  of 
funds  under  the  authority  of  section  3679(g) 
of  the  R3vised  Statutes   (31  U.S.C.  665(g)) 
shall  apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  Its  termination  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
purposes  of  the  National  Park  Service,  or 
may  be  disposed  of  as  excess  or  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

(g)  Any  person  who,  except  as  author- 
ized under  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Commission,  knowingly  manufactures, 
reproduces,  or  uses  any  logos,  symbols,  or 
marks  originated  under  authority  of  and 
certified  by  the  Conunisslon  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  the  commemoration  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  Bicentennial, 
or  any  facsimile  thereof,  or  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  suggests  any  such  logos,  symbols,  or 
marks,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »250, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both.  This  section  shall  only  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  logos,  symbols,  and  marks  for 
which  the  Commission  has  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  notification  of  certifica- 
tion. _.     J  » 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $4,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  Resolution  through 

1987 

(b)  An  annual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Commission.  Including  an  accounting 
of  funds  received  and  expended,  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Commission  to  the  Con- 
gress. A  final  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  April  31.  1988.  upon 
which  date  the  Commission  shall  terminate. 

Sec.  8.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Joint  Resolution,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  provide  for — 

(1)  the  preparation,  distribution,  dis- 
semination, exhibition,  and  sale  of  histor- 
ical commemorative,  and  informational 
materials  and  objects  which  will  contribute 
to  public  awareness  of,  and  Interest  in,  the 
bicentennial; 

(2)  competitions,  commissions,  and 
awards  for  historical,  scholariy,  artistic, 
literary,  musical,  and  other  works,  programs, 
and  projects  relating  to  the  bicentennial; 
and 

(3)  a  bicentennial  calendar  or  register  of 
programs  and  projects,  and  in  other  ways 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion and  coordination  regarding  dates 
events  places,  documents,  artifacts,  and 
personalities  of  bicentennial  historical  and 
commemorative  significance. 


Sec.  9.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  Reso- 
lution. The  Commission  shaU,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  It  may  prescribe — 

( 1 )  make  grants  for  not  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  a  program  or  proj- 
ect, to  nonprofit  entitles,  tacludlng  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment and  support  of  bicentennial  pro- 
grams and  projects;  and 

(2)  make  grants  of  money  or  property  In 
any  case  in  which — 

(A)  the  money  or  property  Is  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Commission  for 
a  bicentennial  program  or  project;  and 

(B)  the  Commission  accepts  such  money 
or  property  for  purposes  of  assisting  a  speci- 
fied nonprofit  entity,  including  States  and 
their  poUtical  subdivisions,  territories,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Commission  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
grant  of  the  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
money  or  property,  grant  an  amomit  of 
money  not  to  exceed  tbe  value  of  the  do- 
nation, bequest,  or  devise.  If  the  recipient 
agrees  to  match  the  combined  value  of  the 
grant    for    such    bicentennial    program    or 

^  Sec  10  Appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  to  any  Government  department  or 
agency  for  purposes  related  to  or  In  further- 
ance of  the  bicentennial  commemoration 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Commission. 
Similarly  the  Commission  may  transfer  ap- 
proDriatlons  or  other  funds  to  anv  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  for  such 
purposes.  


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKERi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  414  a  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code:  to  establish  a  uni- 
form Federal  patent  procedure  for  smaU 
businesses  and  nonprofit  organizations: 
to  create  a  consistent  policy  and  proce- 
dure concerning  patentability  of  mven- 
tions  made  with  Federal  assistance:  and 
for  other  related  purposes. 

S.    1328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1328,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act  to  provide  an  additional 
allotment  of  fimds  to  certain  States;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
soN)  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr  NELSON)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S  1843,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
support  and  stimulation  of  State,  local, 
and  community  activities  to  prevent  do- 
mestic violence  and  provide  imme^ate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  vicUms 
of  domestic  violence,  for  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  pertain- 
ing to  domestic  violence,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dtni- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1867, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  amomit 
of  the  charitable  deduction  allowable  for 
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expenses  incurred  In  the  operation  of 
a  motor  ve  licle  will  be  determined  in  the 
manner    Government   employees 
reimbursement    for    use    of 
vehicle  on  Government  business. 

8.    2070 

r^uest  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
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8.    SOM 

Of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2090,  a 
the  Congressional  Budget 
to  limit  the  levels  of  total 
.      contained    in    certain 
resolutions  on  the  budget. 
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of  Mr.  Thubmond.  the 
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a.    3153 

At  the  rfejuest  of  Mr.  Schwezker, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Thotmohd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2153,  a  bil  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  lealth  Act  of  1970  to  con- 
centrate enforcement  activities  on 
hazardous  tforkplaces  and  encourage 
self-initiatlv »  in  improving  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other 
purposes 


At  the  readest 
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of  Mr.  Javtts,  the  Sena- 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
of  S.  2186,  a  bill  to  provide 
seas    Private    Investment 
to  mobilize  and  facilitate 
developing  countries  in  or- 
trade  with,   and  con- 
development    of,    such 


(Mr.  Hsniz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2286,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  to  provide  a  career  intern 
program  to  encourage  school  districts 
and  Opportimities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters, and  other  community  based  organi- 
zations of  demonstrated  effectiveness,  to 
carry  out  programs  to  improve  the  ed- 
ucational employment  opportunity  for 
youths. 

8.    3335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxlms,  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamsphire  (Mr 
Humphrey)  .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schidtt)  were  added  as 
cosponsor's  of  S.  2325,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  with 
respect  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures by  national  banks,  corporations, 
and  labor  organizations. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  allowing  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen). 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr! 
Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  150,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  September 
21-27,  1980,  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week." 
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construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


the 
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S.  3347 


Of  Mr.  McClure,  the 

Delaware  (B4r.  Roth)  was 

c^ponsor  of  S.  2247.  a  bill 

and  Rural  Laboratory 


8.  3349 

Of  Mr.  Talmadce,  the 
Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart) 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2249.  a 
the  minimum  level  of 
on  quota  peanuts  for  the 
:rops. 


8.    3386 


request  of  Mr.  ScHWEncER,  the 

Washington    (Mr.  Jack- 

Se^ator  from  Pennsylvania 


SENATE  CONCURHENT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  LEvm) .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 80.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  pro- 
claim February  as  "National  Snowmo- 
biling  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 373.  a  resolution  relating  to  a  total 
embargo  on  U.S.  export  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 380.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  first  con- 
ciurent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  shall  limit  total  budget 
ouUays  to  21  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tiOTial  product. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1660  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  703.  a  bill  authorizing  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  383— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  ENCOUR- 
AGING OLDER  AMERICANS  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  TAKING  OP 
THE  1980  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Press- 
ler, Mr.  LucAR,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Duren- 
berger) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  383 
Whereas  1980  Is  a  very  Important  year  for 
all  Americana,  because  It  Is  the  year  of  the 
Decennial  Census; 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  275,000 
field  positions  which  need  to  be  filled  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

Whereas  it  has  been  documented  that  older 
Americans  are  competent,  dependable  and 
loyal: 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  not  been 
accurately  represented  In  past  census  taking, 
and  as  such  they  have  a  "great  stake  In  as- 
suring that  their  numbers  are  accurately 
represented  in  the  1980  census;  and 

Whereas  a  large  portion  of  older  Americans 
are  not  In  the  work  force  full-time,  thus 
making  them  more  likely  to  be  available  for 
Intermittent  employment  as  census  workers  • 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  all  members  of  Congress  request  their 
States,  the  citizens  of  their  Congressional 
Districts,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
encourage  older  Americans  to  participate  as 
census  workers  In  the  Uklng  of  the  1980 
Decennial  Census. 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Pressler.  Lugar. 
McClure.  Pryor,  Johnston,  Thurmond, 
Moynihan,  Domenici,  Warner.  Simpson. 
Javits.  and  Durenberger.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  lie  on 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  in  or- 
der that  Senators  who  wish  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  may  have  a  chance  to  do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  place  the 
Senate  on  record  in  support  of  encour- 
aging older  Americans  to  participate  in 
the  taking  of  the  1980  Decennial  Census. 

The  resolution  provides: 

That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
all  members  of  Congress  request  their 
states,  the  citizens  of  their  Congressional 
Districts,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  encourage  Older  Americans  to  participate 
as  census  workers  In  the  taking  of  the  1980 
Decennial  Census. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  work  order, 
or  an  employment  act  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. On  the  contrary,  the  sole  purpose 
of  this  resolution  Is  to  try  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  facUitate  an  accurate 
count  of  older  Americans  in  the  1980 
census. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  National  Council  on  Aging 
(NCOA)  that  in  the  past  census,  older 
Americans  have  not  been  accurately 
counted.  Their  numbers  have  been  un- 
der-reported,  thus  making  their  class 
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and  station  as  <dder  Americans  under- 
represented. 

The  NCOA's  concern  that  older  Amer- 
icans be  properly  counted  in  the  1980 
census  is  based  on  a  study  entitled  "How 
the  Elderly  Poor  Got  Lost."  This  study 
was  part  of  a  broader  effort  entitled 
"Project  Find." 

In  1967,  the  National  CouncU  on  Ag- 
ing was  commissioned  by  the  White 
House  through  the  former  office  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  study  the  Uvea  of 
the  elderly  poor,  to  discover  their  great- 
est needs,  and  to  investigate  resources 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

The  acronym  for  FIND  represents  the 
Friendless,  Isolated,  Needy,  or  Disabled, 
because  all  too  often  the  elderly  are  left 
friendless,  isolated,  in  need  and  many 
times  in  disabled  conditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  "Find"  these  elderly  poor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  finding  of  the  "Project" 
report: 

Some  elderly  were  truly  lost.  They  Uvea 
on  mountain  or  prairie  roads  which  led  no- 
where at  a  time  when  public  transport, 
except  the  school  bus,  had  long  given  way 
to  the  private  automobUe,  suitable  only 
for  those  who  could  manage  to  maintain 
a  car  In  operable  condition  and  keep  a 
driver's  license  •  •  • 

Others  were  lost  In  cities  even  to  the 
census  taker.  Persons  residing  In  "hotels" 
are  presumed  to  be  transient  and  they  are 
not  included  even  in  the  Nation's  decennial 
counting  of  its  citizens. 


The  project  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
elderly  in  many  of  these  places  are  "not 
so  much  lost  as  invisible,  because  nobody 
wanted  to  lo<*."  Unfortunately,  too 
many  of  us  are  willing  to  abandon 
older  Americans,  to  leave  them  alone,  we 
make  thwn  ashamed  of  their  age,  and 
thus,  invisible  by  our  benign  neglect. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  to  choose  one 
item  or  fact  which  most  influenced  my 
efforts  here  today— to  encourage  older 
Americans  to  participate  as  census 
workers  in  the  1980  census — it  would  be 
based  on  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  "Project  Find"  and  its  report 
on  "How  the  Elderly  Got  Lost." 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
criticism  of  the  census.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  the  questions  are  too  long, 
highly  technical  and  personal.  Some 
scholars  have  suggested  that  we  take  a 
periodic  sample  census,  because  the  de- 
cennial census  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness as  a  result  of  the  populaticHi  of 
the  country  being  too  large  and  un- 
manageable to  conduct  an  effective 
census  count. 

In  response  to  this  criticism,  my  per- 
sonal belief  is  that  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  shortcomings.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  regarding  the  necessity  of 
having  an  {u:curate  count  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  disadvantaged  generally. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  freshman  Senator, 
I  voted  on  many  legislative  proposals 
affecting  older  Americans.  This  Congress 
has  been  made  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  As  a 
response  to  this  need,  many  of  the  agen- 
cies and  programs  designed  to  address 
various  national  concerns  have  been 
asked  to  reduce  their  budget  authori- 


ties. One  of  the  problems  in  restructur- 
ing these  national  programs  in  order  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit,  is  that  no  one 
agrees  on  the  number  of  people  who  will 
bf*  Affected 

For  example,  we  have  passed  legisla- 
tion reducing  the  level  of  newly  con- 
structed subsidized  housing  units,  ex- 
panding the  weatherization  program, 
and  initiating  a  low-income  emergency 
fuel  assistance  effort  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  and  dramatic  increase  in  fuel 
costs.  This  Congress  has  lifted  the  cap 
on  the  food  stamp  program  after  being 
persuaded  that  there  were  a  great  nimi- 
ber  of  eligible  people  who  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  program,  but  who,  are 
in  need  of  a  nutritionally  balanced  diet. 
This  Congress  and  administration  is  on 
record  in  support  of  some  sort  of  na- 
tional health  or  catastrophic  insurance 
program,  and  cost  containment  effort. 
The  crucial  question  in  all  of  these 
programs  is:  What  is  the  level  of  need? 
How  much  do  we  cut  or  expand  a  par- 
ticular program?  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  measure  the  level  of  need,  is  to  iden- 
tify the  various  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation we  are  trying  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  the  census  allows  us  to 
measure  the  amount  of  need  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  It  provides  essen- 
tial data  regarding  the  Naticm's  growth, 
and  population  distribution.  It  t«lls  us 
the  number  of  households,  their  incomes, 
and  ages  of  the  residents.  If  we  are  to 
respond  in  an  intelligent,  informal  man- 
ner as  to  the  Nation's  needs,  an  accurate 
count  as  to  who  we  are.  where  we  re- 
side, and  how  old  we  are  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  real  and  di- 
rect reason  why  it  is  necessary  that  we 
encourage  older  Americans  to  participate 
in  the  census  as  census  workers.  They 
more  than  any  other  group  can  best  lo- 
cate, understand,  and  speak  with  older 
Americans. 

An  accurate  count  of  older  Americans 
in  the  1980  c«isus  is  particularly  critical 
in  Ueu  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has 
been  experiencing  a  significant  decline 
in  the  population  growth  since  1970. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  is  that  in 
roughly  25  to  30  years  from  now  older 
Americans  will  double  their  numbers 
within  the  Nation's  population.  The  first 
wave  of  the  post- World  War  U  "baby 
boom"  will  either  be  approaching  retire- 
ment age  or  will  have  at  least  peaked  as 
far  as  their  economic  potential  by  today's 
standards. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  how 
we.  as  a  Nation,  will  respond  to  the 
aging  of  America.  Second,  what  role  will 
this  new  majority  play  in  the  continued 
economic  growth  and  productivity  of  the 
Nation? 

One  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is 
that  because  of  the  significant  decrease 
in  the  population  growth,  the  number  of 
active  participants  in  the  labor  market 
is  expected  to  be  greatly  diminished. 

I  assume,  and  hope  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  we  will  be  fully  produc- 
tive once  again,  and,  therefore,  the  need 
for  an  active  productive  labor  force  will 
be  vitally  needed  for  our  national  inter- 
est. Therefore.  I  believe  we  must  begin 
now  to  plan  for  this  new  wave  of  older 
Americans. 


The  first  step  we  must  take  is  to  get 
an  accurate  count  of  older  Americans 
clear  down  to  the  smallest  city  block  or 
remote  rural  area. 


Mr.  President,  I  strongly  beUeve  that 
we  should  be  developing  an  "Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1980"  to  legislatively  elim- 
inate any  disincentives  for  older  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  cwitinue  their  role 
as  productive  and  active  workers. 

An  accurate  count  in  the  1980,  and 
1990  census  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Nation  as  we  plan  for  the  future.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  imtil  it  is  too  late. 
Our  role  and  place  in  the  world  as  pro- 
ducers will  be  greatly  threatened  if  we 
do  not  meet  the  challenges  of  change. 

Finally,  the  taking  of  the  census  is 
mandated  by  the  Constitution.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  the  duty  to  carry  it  out. 
Each  citizen  is  obligated  to  do  their  part 
by  completing  the  census  questionnaire 
as  requested.  It  is  very  important  for 
every  taxpayer  to  know  that  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  every 
1  percent  of  the  populatiMi  which  docs 
not  cooperate  with  the  request  to  mail 
back  the  completed  questionnaire,  the 
taxpayer  will-  pay  $2  million  in  follow-up 
costs. 

Participation  by  the  eldCTly  in  the 
census  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task. 
It  will  be  demanding  of  personal  time 
and  effort.  The  role  of  a  census  worker 
will  involve  a  great  deal  of  communica- 
tion, walking  and  often  climbing  stairs 
in  unfamihar  places  and  uncomfortable 
surroundings. 

There  are,  however,  many  rewards,  the 
first  of  which  is  helping  to  fulfill  a  na- 
tional priority  to  make  an  enumeration 
of  the  population,  and  to  provide  the 
basis  for  fair  apportionment  of  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  among  the 
States. 

As  I  noted  earUer.  older  Americans 
have  been  undercounted  and  as  such, 
underrepresented.  This  Nation  has  spent 
the  last  26  years  generating  national 
programs  and  agendas  for  civil  rights, 
preschool  children,  child  care,  housing, 
equal  job  opportunities  and  other  anti- 
poverty  programs.  I  beUeve  we  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  national  agenda  for 
older  Americans. 

I  urge  Congress,  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  and  Government  where  neces- 
sary, to  encoursige  older  Americans  to 
participate  in  the  taking  of  the  1980  cen- 
sus. I  further  urge  that  we  begin  to  util- 
ize and  fully  develop  this  Nation's  more 
precious  and  valued  untapped  resource, 
"older  Americans."  I  am  truly  convinced 
that  unless  we  do  so  now,  we  will  be  111 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  future  needs 
and  challenges  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
publication  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
entitled  "An  overview  of  the  1980  Cen- 
sus" and  a  factsheet  on  the  number  of 
census  positions  which  need  to  be  filled 
in  each  State,  which  is  also  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Bureau  of  Census 
(Breakdown  of  workers  by  State) 


Alabama  . 
Alaska  ... 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado  . 
Connecticut 
Delaware  _. 
Florida    ... 
Georgia  ... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois    „. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  . 
Louisiana  . 

Maine    

Maryland    . 

Massachusett  i 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri    _ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    .. 

New 

New    Jersey. 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York 

North 

North   Dakota  . 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    . 

Oregon    

Pennsylvania 
Rhode    Island 
South  CaroUn  i 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee  .. 

Texas  

Utah    

Vermont  

Virginia    

Washington  . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ... 
Wyoming    ... 


Hampsh  re 


CaroU  la. 


Total  ... 


An  erlcans. 


I  enoui  ;h 


ms  11 


For  most 
be  simple 

A  questlonnire 
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of  the  largest  ^ 
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By  the  time 
sometimes 
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222   million    V. 
housing  units, 
billion  answers 

The  222 
population 
people  who  do 
various  political 
destitute,   the 
members  of  all 
must  also  assess 
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tl  ey 
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"abandoned"     buildings,     migrant     worker 


3,800 

700 

4,000 

2,300 

28.800 


3,100 
3,000 
3,300 
4.600 
1,600 
4,300 
7,000 
11,000 
5.100 
2.400 
5.800 
1.300 
2.600 
770 
1,000 
8.600 
550 
24,000 
5,700 
1,100 
13.  000 
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c^pTTarrs.  sch^-dTmltoX'^t^  sel^nd     u.^^'^^ZLfTe  "^^aT^:  7^'  "-'- 

^^^^T.-^^^^^s%  SHH^3SiH^f 

*  800      ^o  S,"^',H  '°i"  '^  "^"'"^  "^«  ^  ^^«>-     ^««'^*  P«»"«'  housing  Lsistance  funds     ' 
1.  500     ?°  today^  Besides  the  Constitutional  mandate         Almost  every  question  in  the  1980  ppL.. 

10  800     f°  Pf°'i?«  "  ''f's  ^°^  reapportioning  seats     is  needed  for  legislative  purposes  aLo",' 

5  600     ^/^^  ^°^  °^  Representatives,  the  census     provides   valuable   data   For   lnlus!?f  fo?»^ 

1  106  "rbT'k   ?e';ert'„'tL'''"M"'''*°'"«-''°'»  government,   and    others.'^L/'^centT- q'°et 

1  400  ;'^*.°'°<=*    'e^el   to   the  entire   country,   its  tions   survived   years   of   scrutinv  ann  W., 

16  000  '^"f'"^"  "^  "^'^  '"^  *^^  P^''"«  ^d  public  been  reviewed  by  Congress  ^  ""'*  *"''' 

t'X  re'St  annually^""  '""'"^^  °'  ''"""^  *"'  .  ^.  '"^^  '^Po^t-ceTf^lensus  information 

goH'F  fr '-°  —  —  -  -^ri'^uX^si^Ln-rt^^-^--^^^^^ 

l^h^rgh^^  red^o7tre--rcomS  ^efu  ^^^  .--  ^^ 
Tn  on  **''!n-  ««P«'<^'^Ily  of  minorities.  especially  in  areas  with  signiSt  minomv 
In  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  households      populations.  Bnmcani  minority 

sus    in  "p^.^ftf''"**"**^^  **'*"■  °*°  *=«"-  ^""^    '«^«~'    y«^-    advisory    committees 

V^i'J^  ^^"^.^^   answering   the   question-  composed    of    Black.    Hispanic    and    AsVaT 

entwn^^"'"^  **"""''*'=•' '"P^^'^g^f^**  American    leaders    have    worked    wlt^  the 

fn^nT     f ^''^".^  ^"^^""^  **"  ""t**"  t»>e  in-  Census  Bureau  to  devise  ways  for  ImDrovlne 

bar^n^n.ffT ''°"?*'°"^  ^'^^^  ^*'' ^^  ™»"  **>*'   '=""'»*  °f   minorities.   sIm  lar   meeS 

back  completed  questionnaires  as  requested.  have  been  held  with  Native  American  l^ers 

cei^e    i'n'^^'V."^  10  percent,  which  will  re-  A   number   of   innovative   mSs   l^'S 

ruestio^f«ir«?"t/°    *'°"*    ^^^    completed  used  during  the   1980  census  to  obtain  th^ 

2n    ^-^    f,     P*"  "°^"*  *'*'*'^  P'c''  tbem  best  possible  count,  such  as  double-checklne 

tT;   w!  .  °^"^    ?  ^P*"^'y  ^"'^'l  a'-oas  m  households    reported    vacant    and    p*ac^ 

c^s    the'Ten^.^".°^  ''"'   ''""°"-   '"^   ^°™«  '^^'"'  '^''"'^^  ''^  ^'  ''•S^t  movies    tavern^ 

oti^stions                   ^^"  *'"  ""^  *<l<""onal  f°l  °?  ^^'■««'  «=°^ne"  ^  ">aJor  urban  arei 

questions.  to  find  the  uncounted. 

abo,TnLJ',!f^"°"^  ^^^  ^^^^  information  ,  There  has  also  been  an  unprecedented  ef- 

Hk^^^^'^^!^*'  f  •  o'^cupatlon,  and  the  f°rt  by  the  Bureau  to  prepare  a  complete 

*  „n„     n™.^.         "*  subjects  such   as  housing.  »st  of  mailing  addresses,  to  assure  that  ever^ 

t-  ?^     Setin^hf -'i^^H  °.'''  """^  """"'^  "^  Most  household  receives  a  questionnaire  on  March 

,fi^     sus^ouJI  L     f  ***  ^  *"^''"  "  "^''^  <:en-  28.  It  is  estimated  that  $2  million  win  be 

t?^     About  onio?i'^-   r^"=^  ^"^   *^  questions,  shaved  from  the  cost  of  the  census  for  ever^ 

o'^™     dS  ^f,  K    '^^  households.  Chosen  ran-  °ne  percent  of  the  Nation's  households  that 

?•  T     tZlnTL:^^^''  *,°  *''"*""■  *  '°°eer  ver-  Promptly  mails  back  fully  answered quest^- 

1,300      sion  with  46  additional  questions  naires. 
/•300     .-l^f^Ifl  '*,y   requires  everyone  to   answer         By    law.    the    Bureau    must    provide    the 

14.  300     the  census:  It  also  protects  the  confidential-  President  with  the  population  totals  for  all 

'   """     nil  J>,^  IV         information.  The  only  peo-  the  States  by  January  1.  1981,  for  purposes 

census  Jnf  '^'^  «n  individuals  replies  are  "^    Congressional    reapportionment.    A    new 

nnrtJt  ,!,'"P'°y«fs,  who  are  sworn  to  secrecy  1*^    also    requires    that    the    population   of 

DH^nn  til^  *  *^°^  ^""^  »nd  flve-year  counties,  cities,  and  other  political  subdivi- 

Tn    thJ   .in  ^  ^*°"^  ^  provided  to  each  State  no  later  than 

census  T^nfl^llT...'^'""^    °^    ^^^    modern  Apr"  L  1981.  for  redrawing  district  lines. 

^^lTl':'^Tlrl^^^^^^^^  •  Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    as 

264,870     •'?*'"6«l  with  releasing  census  information  t  ^osponsor  of  Senator  Jepsen's  resolu- 

about  any  individual.  Landmark  court  rui-  ''1°"  '"^ich  would  recommend  that  older 

»-  .«,«  CENSUS  unhPiH  t°h"/o  **^**  century  have  continually  Amencans  become  Involved  in  the  1980 

the  1980  census  will     liSon^atfon    e^'veTto  th'."^'  *°.  '"'""^  '"'=^  ''^"'"^  ^'  '^^"'"^  ^°'"*^«"'  ^  ^  Pleased  to 

the  Mtorney  Oener^  Tr  .^'^''^''^^  f  State,  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Will  arrive  in  the  mall  on    volved  in  lltlgatton                 corporations  in-  Elderly  census  workers  could  fill  many 

bi^frh'^Jin  ''"i  f'^P'y  *"^'^*'"    .  Moreover,  the  Bureau  designs  its  oroce  °- *^  ^"^^'^^^  Positions  because  senior 


1,300 
500 
6.000 
4,200 
2.000 
5.600 
850 


Ak  Overv  ew  or  the  1980  Census 


Citizens  are  typically  hard  working  dedi- 
cated  individuals    and   many    are   not 

tlie  instructions  ' •"    ii^weT  to"pnt»T''''"""^  numbers  are  never     eniployed  full  time  in  the  work  force. 

n<  t  be  apparent  to  millions  of    ^urlTy  n^ni^rs  a^e ^n'^ J^*^^,  ^"''  ^e-       /  have  seen  the  fine  work  that  many 

t  ley  answer  the  census  in  the    census  ""  ''°*  requested  by  the     of  our  senior  citizen  centers  in  South 

convenience  of  their  homes,  is        The  1980  census  tabulations  win  v.oih         P^^^ta  do    They  encourage  the  elderly 

und^rt^lf '"^^  P*'^"^'  '=°"-     '=°">Pr«bensive  statlstlLi  picture^f  the  Na      T  n,T.  ^^%Z  ^"^'^  Productively.  When 

kZ  r^n^,,"^  ^  "T-  ^  ^°'^-    """■  *"■*  °^  «^'«^y  state,  county   and  com       LTf  "^^^  ^^'''°''  ^'*^«"s  ^^om  South 

p<ac^time.ffnr?="^"''*'"°°^     ™"°"y  This  data  about  social  and  econ3c     ^^°^t-   ^  a'"   constantly   reminded   of 

Peacetime  efforts  ever  mounted    characteristics  will  be  used  time  and  ^     *^«  extraordinary  determination,  talent 

ie  last  American  is  counted     ^hou^h^h^f  ^.^r^.r^ ---,-  -^-y.     Ssei"°"^^^^^    ^^^^    ^-^    "^    them 

\l';rr=r^^Srte°i  "Beln^crnt^dTrural".!      r  rj^^d    ^^^    i^^^^     -™^™--     ^^ 

residents  and  86  million  represeWtion  ^  weU  census  nJurL^S«  ;t*V'^«'^!.«"l°5  volunteer  program  and  the 

Id  gathered  more  than  three  their  role  in  reapportioni,!;^  th"   ho^sI  ff  f°'^^<^fandparent  program  and  others 

r„M.n»  .  f^'P^^^'ntatives,  are  also  usel  by  molt  States  *^^°    "*^^^^    *^«    ^^^^^    and    talents    of 

Tee  1970  ^nZr''''''    ^.ff^'^r"/*^"'^ '^'^"'^"««  ^n^to  Xst    ??%"l*°^  .**^*"  ^^""'^•s  «e'^i°i-  Citizens. 
Since  1970.  include  «,m»    bound,.H«,  i ..._.,.,_...  J"^'    Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  senior 

citizens  are  able  to  meet  the  guidelines 
of  these  programs. 

I  am  always  pleased  when  I  see  a  new 
v.'ay  that  we  can  utilize  the  energy  and 
experience  of  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens.   Everyone   would    benefit    if   the 


1970.  include  some     boundaries  in  municipal  election  HrA<L<. 


n  it 
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Nation's  older  citizens  were  involved  in 
the  census  as  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  positive  consideration  to  this  reso- 
lution. The  1980  Decennial  Census  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  involve  older 
Americans  in  the  work  force.* 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  requesting  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  request  their 
States,  the  citizens  of  their  congressional 
districts,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
encourage  older  Americans  to  participate 
as  census  workers  in  the  taking  of  the 
1980  decennial  census. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  using  one  of 
our  coim try's  most  valuable  resources — 
the  skills  and  talents  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can. And  I  believe  one  appropriate  way 
to  utilize  the  talents  of  our  elderly  is  by 
encouraging  their  participation  in  the 
taking  of  the  census. 

It  seems  that  we  in  government  are  al- 
ways trying  to  eliminate  waste.  We  are 
critical  of  wasted  energy,  wasteful 
spending,  and  wasted  natural  resources. 
Yet,  there  are  people  over  65  who  have 
been  shelved  through  pure  and  simple 
age  discrimination,  while  they  are  still 
capable  of  making  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  productivity  of  the  Nation. 

The  continuing  waste  of  these  talents 
is  indefensible.  We  are  taking  the  people 
with  the  most  experience  and  with  highly 
developed  skills  and  expertise  and  telling 
them  they  are  no  longer  useful  because 
of  the  numbers  of  birthdays  they  have 
had.  We  are  saying  to  them  that  they 
should  go  home  and  live  on  their  pen- 
sions and  social  security.  Therefore,  we 
are  being  deprived  of  vast  amounts  of 
talent  and  experience  and  we  spend 
Federal  dollars  to  support  people  who 
are  capable  of  and,  just  as  importantly, 
vant  to  supnort  themselves.  We  have 
come  to  a  period  where  our  population 
is  getting  older  as  more  people  live  longer 
and  the  birth  rates  are  decreasing.  This 
"graying"  of  Americans  will  have  signifi- 
cant effects  on  our  economy  and  on  our 
culture  and  lifestyle  as  a  whole. 

As  the  work  force  of  senior  citizens  be- 
comes larger,  we  should  look  for  other 
ways  to  use  their  assets  by  developing 
counseling  and  training  programs,  ad- 
justing personnel  policies,  recruiting 
them  into  community  service  organiza- 
tions and  by  restructuring  their  benefits. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
the  utilization  of  the  imtapped  resources 
of  our  senior  citizens  should  be  a  prime 
goal.  If  we  accept  the  premise  that  his- 
tory is  our  greatest  teacher,  then  the 
aged  in  our  society  are  the  most  qualified 
tutors  in  the  world. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  enthusi- 
astically support  this  resolution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Census  Bureau  there 
are  approximately  275,000  positions  to 
be  filled.  I  believe  the  elderly  could  play 
a  useful  role  in  assisting  the  taking  of 
the  1980  decennial  census. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  cosponsor  to  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  being  offered  by  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN),  to  request  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
encourage  older  Americans  in  the  coun- 
try to  participate  as  census  workers  in 
the  taking  of  the  1980  Decennial  Census. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
I  feel  that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  are  prop- 
erly counted.  Older  Americans  can  con- 
tribute to  an  accurate  count  as  well  as 
obtain  much  needed  income  supple- 
mentation through  employment  as  cen- 
sus workers.  Retired  older  Americans 
are  not  actively  working  full  time  which 
makes  them  an  available  resource  for 
the  Census  Bureau.  Also.  I  agree  with  mv 
colleague,  Mr.  Jepsen.  that  older  Ameri- 
cans more  than  any  other  age  group — 
can  best  locate,  understand  and  speak 
with  older  Americans. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  President,  but 
that  the  census  provides  us  with  valuable 
data  by  which  we  determine  service 
priorities  for  our  citizens.  We  in  Con- 
gress know  how  rapidly  our  older  popu- 
lation is  growing  and  what  that  is  going 
to  mean  to  us  in  providing  services  for 
this  population  in  this  decade. 

An  accurate  count  of  our  older  Ameri- 
can population  will  be  very  important  to 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
as  it  determines  priorities  for  the  elderly 
population  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  older  Americans  as  cen- 
sus workers  can  add  a  reliable  dimension 
to  the  cadre  of  personnel  employed  by 
the  Census  Bureau  to  assure  access  to 
older  households,  and  assure  a  more  ac- 
curate count  of  this  segment  of  the 
population. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  this  resolution  in  order 
to  inspire  older  Americans  to  seek  these 
employment  opportimities  and  to  en- 
courage the  Census  Bureau  to  hire 
them.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE    OK    LABOR    AND    HtTMAN    RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  Friday,  March  14. 
1980.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  4232,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Ms.  Betsy  Levin  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  general  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements,  please  contact  Dr.  Franklin 
M.  Zweig  of  the  committee  staff,  4230 
Dirksen  Building.* 

COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    ArTAIRS 

*  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committe  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Karen  H.  Williams,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
on  Friday,  March  14,  1980,  at  9:30  ajn. 
in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.* 


suBCOMicrrraE  on  busal  dkvxlopkemt 

*  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  from  9:30  ajn.  to  noon 
on  March  25.  in  room  1224  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrititm, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  President's  recently  an- 
nounced Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  Policy. 

The  hearing  will  focus  primarily  on 
those  aspects  of  the  policy  involving 
rural  housing  and  rural  energy.  The  sub- 
committee will  hear  from  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  housing  and  energy 
aspects  of  the  Small  Community  and 
Rural  Development  Policy.  Testimony 
from  the  public  and  interested  orga- 
nizations may  be  submitted  for  the  hear- 
ing record. 

Any  inquiries  on  the  hearing  should 
be  directed  to  Ken  Pierce  of  my  staff.* 

SELECT    COMMrrXEE    ON    INDIAN    AITAIXS 

*  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  field  hearing  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  14, 
1980.  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  the  new 
gymnasium  of  the  Institute  for  Ameri- 
can Indian  Arts.  Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  S.  2166,  a  bill 
to  promote  the  development  of  Native 
American  culture  and  art. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Max 
Richtman  of  the  committee  staff  on  ex- 
tension 224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  tes- 
tify or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
'vrite  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMrXTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 
AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
imanimous  consent  that  the  East  Asian 
and  Personnel  Subcommittee  and  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today,  March  12,  1980,  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  2294.  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Department  of  Defense  military 
authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE     ON     EAST     ASIAN     AND     PACITXC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Manpower 
and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  beginning  at  2  p.m.  to  hear 
administration  officials  on  the  People's 
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Republic  o^  China  threat  to  Taiwan  and 
proposed  atm  sales  to  Taiwan. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectim,  1^  is  so  ordered. 
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CARTER'S  SMALL  COM- 
AND    RURAL    DEVELOP- 


EOLICY 

•  Mr.  LEA]  nr.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 20  of  t!  le  past  year,  after  2  years  of 
careful  pre  paration,  the  Carter  admin- 
i8trati(»i  isi  ued  its  small  commimity  and 
rural  devel  >pment  policy.  Not  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Rural  Developanent 
Act  of  1972  has  the  rural  segment  of  our 
country  received  such  high  level  and 
positive  atention.  This  time  however, 
the  range  <  f  issues  addressed  have  been 
broadened,  the  analysis  and  application 
of  solution!  is  more  complete,  and  the 
unity  of  i>urpose  across  Government 
agencies  aid  departments  more  pro- 
found. 

Presidenl  Carter  developed  this  policy 
with  a  diigence  and  fortitude  that 
springs  froi  a  his  deep  personal  commit- 
ment to  th(  people  of  rural  America  and 
a  firm  desii  b  to  reshape  the  Government 
to  respond  i  o  their  needs.  I  believe  a  spe- 
cial measur ;  of  appreciation  is  due  to  the 
President  l>r  his  initiative  in  this  im- 
portant anc  long  ignored  area.  Most  not- 
ably, Mr.  President,  Jack  Watstm,  Sec- 
retary to  tie  Cabinet  and  Special  As- 
sistance to  the  President  for  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  should  be  recognized 
for  his  leadi  ^rship  in  formulating  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  for  small  commu- 
nities and  r  ural  areas.  It  was  Jack  Wat- 
son's diligence  and  pragmatic  under- 
standing of  our  Government  that  made 
this  policy  j ,  reality  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
dress rural  problems  in  a  most  compre- 
hensive mainer.  Without  Jack  Watson, 
aided  by  a  most  capable  White  House 
staff  inducing  Berry  Crawford,  Larry 
Gilson,  Lynn  Daft.  Cheryl  Marcus,  and 
Ann  Todd,  the  administration's  small 
community  and  rural  development  pol- 
icy would  be  only  a  hope. 

The  adm  nistration  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated by  erery  rural  American  and  aU 
Members  ol  Congress.  All  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  what  State  we  represent, 
nave  a  ruril  constituency  whose  lives 
win  be  improved  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent's polic: '  for  small  communities  and 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
sniall  comm  unity  and  rural  development 
policy  is  a  n  ajor  accomplishment,  a  first 

^  '^*^"  ^^  ^®^  existence  represents 
a  long  awa  ted  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
pay  more  ci  reful  attention  to  the  needs 
or  the  60  m  illlon  Americans  who  live  in 
rural  Amerl  :a.  It  is  a  policy  which  out- 
unes  a  Federal  commitment  to  action 
specifically  tailored  to  address  rural 
coocems.  Psrhaps  most  encouraging  of 
aU.  It  is  a  p  Jlcy  which  offers  rural  solu- 
tions to  ru-al  problems  and  does  not 
torow  mon.y  at  these  problems  in  the 
wllly-nilly  f  ishfon  of  increasing  budgets 
"""        tiational    dilemmas.    Rural 


to    mask 


Americans  and  the  very  real  problems 
they  face  have  long  deserved  this  level 
of  recognition. 

As  chairman  of  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  I  am  especially  pleased  by 
the  announcement  and  goals  of  this 
policy.  The  subcommittee  has  pushed 
hard  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy. 
We  worked  closely  with  an  administra- 
tion we  foimd  to  be  keenly  aware  of  and 
committed  to  meeting  rural  needs.  The 
President  has  joined  with  Congress  and 
taken  a  leadership  role  in  alerting  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  our  concerns  for 
the  people  living  in  smaller  cities  and 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  policy  will  solve  all  rural  problems. 
It  was  never  meant  to  be  such  a  panacea. 
However,  it  is  a  strong  base  and  a  tool 
of  vital  importance  and  precedent  to 
every  riu-al  advocate. 

The  formulation  and  announcement  of 
the  administration's  small  commimity 
and  rural  development  policy  does  not 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
interested  in  preempting  the  decisions 
of  rural  America's  local  govenmients  and 
people.  Such  a  policy  is  not  desirable 
and  would  be  doomed  from  the  start. 
Local  understanding,  autonomy,  and 
perspectives  are  preserved  and  encour- 
aged in  the  policy.  In  fact,  a  major  tenet 
of  the  policy  is  that  of  flexibility  to  allow 
levels  of  government  to  tailor  the  policy 
initiatives  to  the  unique  needs  and  re- 
sources of  their  specific  area. 

The  President's  policy  includes  a  viable 
and  ongoing  process  for  local,  regional, 
and  State  contributions.  It  recognizes 
the  importance  of  locally  generated  solu- 
tions. 

Rural  advocates  have  long  hoped  for  a 
policy  of  this  kind.  In  the  past,  rural 
America  has  been  without  unity,  with- 
out strength,  and  ultimately,  without 
political  power  vis-a-vis  the  Federal 
Government.  The  small  community  and 
rural  development  policy  is  capable  of 
altering  that  situation.  Individual  and 
collective  efforts  of  rural  people  can 
now  be  directed  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  specific  policy  goals  and  solu- 
tions with  a  realistic  expectation  of 
success. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
policy  is  very  broad  in  scope  covering 
transportation,  housing,  health,  jobs, 
communications,  education,  water  and 
sewer,  legal  aid,  energy  capacity  build- 
ing, and  economic  development.  Because 
of  its  breadth,  a  careful  monitoring  of 
its  implementation  wUl  be  necessary. 
Through  a  mutual  commitment.  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  can  make 
the  policy  work. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  rural  de- 
velopment subcommittee  will  continue 
to  monitor  and  work  with  the  White 
House  to  insure  that  the  policy  Is  effec- 
tive. I  do  not  take  the  announcement 
of  the  rural  policy  lightly.  I  intend  to 
hold  the  agencies  and  departments  that 
are  responsible  for  its  implementation 
accountable  to  this  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  community 
and  rural  development  policy  is  compati- 
ble in  scope  and  direction  with  the  work 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
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ment.  As  chairman  of  that  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  past  2  years,  I  have  directed 
it  to  perform  ongoing  oversight  review 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs 
deriving  rural  areas.  Oftentimes,  there 
are  Federal  programs  in  place,  but  they 
have  not  been  tailored  to  the  rural  needs. 
I  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  fine-tun- 
ing of  what  we  already  have  can  go  a  long 
way  in  making  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able and  consistent  with  the  rural  situa- 
tion. 

That  is  why  I  have  held  oversight  hear- 
ings recently  on  niral  housing,  health, 
transportation,  research,  and  weather- 
ization.  Oversight  hearings  may  not  make 
headlines,  but  I  am  convinced  they  are 
an  Important  congressional  responsibility 
which  can  lead  to  a  more  effective  and 
eflBcient  CJovernraent. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Carter 
administration  has  adopted  a  similar 
position  as  the  foundatiwi  of  its  policy. 
It  is  not  an  agenda  of  costly  new  pro- 
grams. There  are  some  new  initiatives, 
but  essentially,  its  emphasis  is  on  improv- 
ing the  accessibility  of  current  F^eral 
programs  for  niral  people.  Refining  ap- 
plication procedures,  changing  program 
focus,  reducing  paperwork,  providing 
technical  assistance,  and  encouraging 
local  solution,  are  its  major  themes.  This 
is  exactly  what  rural  America  needs  at 
this  time. 

The  policy  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
better  coordination  and  cooperation  of 
Federal  agencies,  not  just  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  rural  strategies,  but  in  the 
deUvery  of  existing  Federal  services,  too. 
There  is  no  single  agency  with  exclusive 
responsibUity  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  rural  activities.  The  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972  recognized  this  short- 
coming and  mandated  coordination  and 
cooperation.  This  national  rural  policy 
can  assist  in  making  this  happen.  The 
recommended  procedures  are  consistent 
with  the  Rural  Development  Policy  and 
Coordination  Act  which  the  Senate  re- 
cently passed. 

With  limited  resources,  it  is  critical 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  be  designed 
to  maximize  the  exchange  of  data,  sup- 
port services,  and  organizational  struc- 
tures. Contradictory  program  objectives 
have  to  be  eliminated.  Without  direction 
from  the  White  House,  th^s  is  imoossible. 
The  small  community  and  rural  develop- 
ment policy  can  provide  that  direction. 

This  national  rural  policy  is  an  expres- 
sion of  commitment  to  a  very  specific  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  Through  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee.  I  intend  to 
keep  the  Federal  Government  true  to  this 
commitment.  The  subcommittee  has  a 
very  real  stake  in  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  this  policy.  My  colleagues, 
we  all  have  a  stake  in  this  policy.  Its 
success  depends  on  our  involvement. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment will  be  conducting  periodic  over- 
sight hearings  on  this  policy.  The  first 
of  these  hearings  will  be  on  March  25. 
I  hope  that  this  policy  will  be  read  closely 
and  that  any  comments  and  reactions 
wiU  be  shared  with  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  to  achieve  a  wide  dis- 
semination, understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  President  Carter's  policy  for 
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small  communities  and  rural  areas,  I  am 
submitting  a  summary  of  the  policy  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  The  complete  text 
of  the  policy  is  available  from  the  White 
House  or  through  my  office. 

This  is  a  good,  strwig  and  viable  policy. 
I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  wUl  re- 
view it  carefully  and  dedicate  themselves 
to  working  to  achieve  its  very  significant 

goals. 
The  policy  statement  follows: 
POLICY  Statement 

OtJB  ETJBAL  HEBTTAGE 

Rural  and  small  town  America  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  nation's  economic  and 
social  fabric.  Rural  America  provides  our 
nation's  food,  fiber,  and  wood  and  accounts 
for  most  of  our  domestic  mineral  and  energy 
supply.  It  plays  an  increasingly  Important 
role  In  the  nation's  manufacturing,  trade, 
and  service  economy.  Earnings  from  rural 
exports  make  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
nation's  trade  balance.  Most  Important,  our 
national  character  draws  strength  from  the 
rural  values  of  hard  work,  self-reliance,  and 
p,  sense  of  community.  Rural  America  is  rich 
and  diverse  In  history,  culture,  and  natural 
beauty.  It  Is  "home"  for  generations  of 
Americans  and  where  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  prefer  to  recreate  and  make  their 
future  home. 

This  nation  was  mostly  rural  for  Its  first 
160  years.  Americans  were  heavily  dependent 
for  their  livelihood— often  for  their  very 
existence — on  what  they  could  themselves 
produce  from  the  land.  At  the  turn  of  this 
century  six  of  every  ten  Americans  stUl  lived 
In  rural  places.  The  changes  since  then  have 
been  dramatic. 

The  mechanization  of  agriculture.  Im- 
provements In  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, the  process  of  industrialization,  and 
overall  economic  growth  have  greatly  altered 
the  economic  and  social  organization  of 
America.  For  our  last  fifty  years  we  have 
been  mainly  a  nation  of  city  and  suburban 
dwellers.  During  this  time,  most  of  the  old 
cliches  about  rural  and  urban  lost  their 
meaning. 

As  we  enter  our  third  century,  the  living 
patterns  and  preferences  of  Americans  are 
shifting  again.  These  shifts  between  urban 
and  rural  are  occurring  In  the  context  of  an 
extraordinary  diversity  within  rural  America 
luelf .  This  diversity  is  mirrored  In  the  variety 
of  our  rural  areas — areas  that  take  such 
divergent  forms  as  a  New  England  coastal 
fishing  village,  a  Midwest  farm  community,  a 
mining  town  In  Appalachia,  a  ranching  area 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  settlement  of 
tenant  farmers  In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  a 
pueblo  In  the  Southwest,  a  Southern  town 
In  transition  to  becoming  a  metropollUn 
center,  and  a  small  Western  town  experienc- 
ing "boom  growth"  from  energy  developemnt. 

THE  CHANOINO  FACE  OP  RURAL  AMERICA 

For  decades  the  population  of  urban  areas 
grew  while  large  numbers  of  people  left  the 
farms  and  small  towns.  Since  1970  this  mi- 
gration trend  has  reversed.  The  annual 
growth  rate  of  rural  areas  has  averaged  1.3 
percent  since  1970.  exceeding  the  rate  of 
growth  In  urban  areas  by  over  40  percent. 

Rural  employment,  previouslj  declining 
and  hUtorlcally  tied  to  the  land,  is  now  grow- 
ing and  diversifying.  Not  only  are  new  Jobs 
being  created  at  a  faster  rate  in  rural  than  in 
urban  areas  but  the  composition  of  rural 
work  Itself  is  changing.  Although  agriculture 
Is  still  the  dominant  Influence  in  many  rural 
economies,  overall,  employment  in  manufac- 
turing, trade,  and  professional  services  now 
exceeds  direct  s^rlcultural  employment.  Agri- 
culture itself  has  changed  enormously.  It  has 
become  a  highly  sophisticated,  often  special- 
ized, component  of  a  larger  food  and  fiber 
system  that  Includes  suppliers  on  one  end  of 


the   production   chain   and   processors   and 
marketers  on  the  other. 

This  growth  in  rural  population,  the  ac- 
companying expansion  In  rural  employment, 
and  the  Increasing  diversity  of  rural  econ- 
omies result  from  a  number  of  factors — a 
strong  preference  for  rural  and  smaU  town 
living,  the  movement  of  retirees  to  rural 
areas,  longer-distance  Job  commuting,  re- 
duced outmovement  from  farms,  and  ex- 
panded mining,  manufacturing,  and  service 
activities  in  rural  areas. 

Although  the  dramatic  turnaround  In 
population  trends  and  the  growth  In  Job  c^- 
portunlUes  are  the  predominant  Influences 
In  rural  America  in  the  1970's,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  not  aU  rural  areas  or  rural  peo- 
ple have  shared  In  this  growth.  Approxi- 
mately 600  counties  in  parts  of  the  Great 
Plains,  the  Com  Belt,  and  the  Mississippi 
Delta  continue  to  lose  peculation  as  many 
have  been  doing  for  20  or  30  years.  Most  of 
these  counties  are  heavUy  agriciUtural  and 
have  experienced  an  exodus  of  workers  from 
agriculture  that  has  exceeded  non-farm  Job 
creation. 

Of  course,  even  in  areas  benefiting  from 
economic  growth  and  diversification,  the 
benefits  are  not  always  well  distributed. 
Great  numbers  of  rural  and  small  town  resi- 
dents suffer  from  problems  that  afflict  the 
poor  wherever  they  live.  Problems  resulting 
from  the  Isolation  of  being  poor  or  old  In 
rural  America  can  have  a  particularly  viru- 
lent effect  on  both  body  and  spirit. 

SPECIAL    RURAL    NEEDS 


Even  though  rural  America  is  growing,  too 
many  rural  residents  have  failed  to  benefit 
from  that  growth.  Too  many  remain,  in  the 
words  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  Rural 
Poverty  Commission,  "the  people  left  be- 
hind." Notwithstanding  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
nation's  poor  stlU  live  in  rural  areas — about 
40  percent  of  the  total.  Virtually  all  of  the 
nation's  persistently  poor  counties  are  ruraJ. 
The  toll,  whether  measured  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency  or  human  dignity.  Is  too 
high. 

A  disproportionately  large  number  of  the 
rural  poor  are  Blacks.  Hlspanics.  and  Native 
Americans.  Approximately  27  percent  of  rural 
Hispanic  people  and  38  percent  of  rural 
Blacks  live  on  Incomes  below  the  povertv  level 
(compared  to  11  percent  for  rural  Whites). 
About  40  percent  of  all  Native  Americans 
were  living  below  the  poverty  level  In  1970. 
Women  In  both  the  rural  and  the  urban  work 
force  do  not  share  equitably  in  the  economic 
rewards  of  their  labor.  In  1977,  the  average 
annual  Income  of  women  working  full-time 
In  rural  areas  was  onlv  64  percent  of  the  in- 
come of  rural  men.  Also,  households  headed 
by  females  made  up  almost  36  i>ercent  of  all 
non-metropolitan  households  living  In 
poverty. 

There  are  other  Indications  that  rural 
America  Is  not  fully  sharing  In  the  benefits 
of  our  nation's  growth  and  development. 
Rural  areas  have  58  percent  fewer  nhyslclans, 
38  percent  fewer  dentists,  and  29  percent 
fewer  nurses,  on  a  oer  capita  basis.  Yet.  rural 
Americans  suffer  from  a  hleher  Incidence  of 
chronic  disease  and  lose  more  davs  from  work 
due  to  Illness  or  incapacity  than  their  urban 
counterparts. 

Three  times  the  proportion  of  rural  hous- 
ing units  lack  complete  plumbing  as  urban 
units.  Over  2  million  rural  Americans  do 
not  have  running  water  in  their  homes:  over 
4  million  have  inadequate  sewsee  disposal 
systems  or  none  at  all;  and  many  rely  on 
sources  of  drinking  water  that  fall  to  meet 
safe  drinking  water  standards. 

Less  than  one  percent  of  rural  Americans 
who  work  away  from  home  utilize  public 
transportation  to  get  to  work — a  statistic  that 
dramatically  reveals  how  dependent  rural 
Americans  are  on  the  family  car.  Yet  over 
57  percent  of  the  rural  poor,  and  45  percent 


of  the  rural  elderly  do  not  own  an  automo- 
bUe.  contributing  even  further  to  their  iso- 
lation and  immobUity.  not  only  from  Jobs, 
but  from  vital  social  services  as  weU. 

These  problems  and  others  of  comparable 
severity  are  further  compounded  by  the  lim- 
ited capacity  and  resources  of  local  govern- 
ments to  respond.  Whether  small  community 
needs  are  those  associated  with  growth  or 
with  decline,  they  pose  special  problems  for 
local  governments.  About  one  quarter  of  all 
rural  people  live  In  or  near  towns  of  less 
than  2,600:  three  quarters  live  In  or  near 
towns  of  less  than  20.000.  Given  their  small 
population  bases,  most  small  rural  govern- 
ments are  limited  In  the  array  of  pubUc 
services  they  can  provide.  Large-scale  urban- 
oriented  technologies  are  often  not  econom- 
ically feasible  when  applied  to  smaU  towns 
and  rural  areas.  And  whUe  the  range  of  pub- 
lic services  offered  by  rural  governments  Is 
more  limited,  the  per  unit  cost  of  providing 
these  services  Is  usually  higher. 

Many  small  towns,  remote  from  Washing- 
ton and  from  their  state  capltols.  lack  the 
"grantmanshlp"  that  Is  so  often  required  to 
compete  successfully  for  limited  Federal  and 
state  assistance.  This  difBculty  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  many  federal  programs  have 
been  formulated  with  big  cities  in  mind.  As 
a  result,  such  programs  frequently  contain 
eligibility  and  other  criteria  that  hinder  ac- 
cess by  small  communities.  Even  when  assist- 
ance is  available,  the  lack  of  fiscal  resources 
makes  it  difficult  for  many  small  communities 
to  match  federal  grants  and  to  repay  loans. 
Even  those  small  communities  now  experi- 
encing economic  growth  are  finding  that 
along  with  the  blessings,  growth  brings  a 
new  set  of  problems.  Many  communities  are 
unprepared  for  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
justments that  become  necessary.  Changing 
demographic  and  economic  patterns  may  not 
only  exacerbate  chronic  and  deep-seated 
problons  but  they  often  create  new  ones. 

Some  of  the  problems  are  already  ap- 
parent. As  a  result  of  rapidly  escalating 
property  values  and  taxes,  too  many  rural 
families  on  low  and  fixed  incomes  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  land  and  homes.  As  a 
result  of  the  growth  in  residential,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  land  use,  prime  agri- 
cultural land  is  being  lost  and  fragile 
eco63^tems  are  being  impaired.  The  influx 
of  new  residents — especially  when  it  esca- 
lates to  "boom  growth" — makes  it  difficult 
for  local  governments  to  provide  essential 
public  services  in  a  timely  way. 


WHT    A   RURAL   POLICT 

My  Administration  is  adopting  a  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  Policy 
because: 

Rural  America's  human  and  natural  re- 
sources are  a  mainstay  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy and  contribute  very  significantly  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  A  conscious  and 
sustained  effort  is  needed  to  ensure  the 
wise  use  and  continued  productivity  of  these 
resources. 

Many  rural  areas  are  In  the  midst  of 
significant  economic  and  demographic 
change — change  that  is  creating  new  de- 
mands, new  problems,  as  well  as  new  op- 
portunities. A  forward-looking  policy  is  need- 
ed to  manage  the  effects  of  such  changes — 
to  enable  individuals  and  communities 
to  solve  their  problems  and  to  capitalize 
on  their  opportunities. 

Rural  people  and  communities  have  pro- 
portionately greater  unmet  basic  human 
needs  than  do  other  parts  of  the  nation.  We 
must  seek  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  our  resources  allow,  we  address  these 
needs  and  redress  Inequities. 

The  entire  nation,  including  our  cities 
and  suburbs,  is  served  best  when  good  Jobs, 
livable  incomes,  decent  housing,  a  healthy 
environment,  dependable  energy  supplies, 
and  other  basic  needs  are  met  in  smaU  com- 
munities and  rural  areas  and  when  neither 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

A  Statement  of  policy  goals  and  principles 
is  not  enough.  These  goals  and  principles 
will  only  begin  to  have  Impact  on  the  needs 
of  rural  Americans  as  they  are  reflected  in 
changes  In  the  way  government  acts — 
changes  in  programs.  In  delivery  systems,  In 
accessibility,  and  sometimes  even  In  atti- 
tude. Thus.  I  am  taking  two  Important  steps 
to  help  ensure  that  this  policy  Is  fully  and 
effectively  implemented. 

First,  I  am  proposing  a  rural  development 
action  agenda — a  set  of  specific  action 
steps  which  the  Administration  will  pursue 
to  address  priority  rural  needs.  This  action 
agenda — outlined  In  detail  In  Part  Two — 
builds  upon  and  expands  the  White  House 
Rural  Development  Initiatives  of  the  last 
two  years  and  is  based  on  advice  received 
from  extensive  consultations  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  states,  local  officials,  and  rural 
leaders  across  the  country.  Although  It  Is  an 
ambitious  agenda,  one  that  is  broad  In  scope 
and  meticulous  In  detail,  it  is  also  unfin- 
ished. Many  more  actions  and  reforms  are 
needed  and  will  be  taken  in  the  future. 

Second.  I  am  directing  a  number  of  orga- 
nizational and  procedural  changes  as  part  of 
a  strategy  to  develop  the  Institutional  ca- 
pacity needed  to  solve  problems  on  an  on- 
going basis  and  assure  the  effective,  sus- 
tained implementation  of  the  policy  prin- 
ciples Identified  here.  Such  an  Institutional 
structure  must  extend  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  federal  government  to  state  and 
local  governments,  rural  Interest  groups,  lo- 
cal leaders,  and  innovators.  It  must  provide 
a  basis  for  the  collaborative  Implementation 
of  programs  and  Initiatives  which  have  been 
Jointly  developed.  With  these  requirements 
In  mind,  I  am: 

Asking  Congress  to  create  the  position  or 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development.  This 
new  position  will  help  carry  out  Secretarial 
and  Administration  policy  and  assist  the 
Secretary  to  fulfill  his  government-wide 
mandate  under  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972. 

Placing  renewed  emphasis  on  the  Work- 
ing Group  on  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  and  directing  this  group  to 
play  an  aggressive  and  effective  role  In  moni- 
toring and  assisting  the  Implementation  of 
this  policy  pursuant  to  Section  603  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  Toward  this 
end: 

The  Working  Group  will  be  co-chalred  by 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Small  Community 
and  Rural  Development  (USDA)  and  my  As- 
sistant for  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and 
Secretary  to  the  Cabinet; 

Both  the  Under  Secretary  for  Rural  De- 
velopment (USDA)  and  mv  Assistant  for  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs  will  be  staffed  spe- 
cifically for  this  purpose: 

The  Working  Group  will  be  composed  of 
principal  Federal  program  managers,  and 
such  others  as  may  be  named  by  the  co- 
chairpersons: 

Executive  Associate  Director  (Budget), 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

Associate  Director  (Rural  and  Agricul- 
ture i.  Domestic  Policy  Staff: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget  and  Pro- 
grams. Department  of  Transportation; 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Plan- 
ning and  Develooment,  Denartment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

Deputy  Under  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services; 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Emoloyment  and 
Training,  Department  of  Labor; 

Assistant  Secretary  for  E"onomlc  Devel- 
opment. Department  of  Commerce; 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Water 
Resources,  Department  of  Interior; 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment,  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Capital  Investment 
and  Debt  Management.  Department  or 
Treasury; 

Deputy  Under  Secretary,  Department  of 
Energy; 

Appropriate  Representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education; 
Associate   Director  of  ACTION; 
Deputy  Director,  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration; 

Deputy  Administrator,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency; 

Executive  Assistant/Director  of  Adminis- 
tration, General  Services  Administration- 
and 

Deputy  Administrator,  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Directing  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu'e  to 
appoint  an  Advisory  Council  to  monitor  im- 
plementation results  and  to  advise  him  (and 
through  him  the  Working  Group)  on  needed 
federal  actions.  The  CouncU  wlU  be  com- 
posed of  public  officials  named  by  major 
public  Interest  groups,  representatives  of 
community-based  organizations  and  other 
private  interest  groups,  representatives  of 
the  business  and  financial  community,  and 
others  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary. 

Inviting  the  nation's  Governors  to  estab- 
lish State  Riiral  Development  Councils  as  a 
mechanism  for  ensuring  effective  coordina- 
tion in  Joint  federal-state  efforts  to  Imple- 
ment state  and  local  rural  development 
priorities.  The  Federal  Regional  Councils 
will  be  directed  to  establish  a  rural  develop- 
ment task  force  to  assist  state  Implementa- 
tion efforts,  and  the  Secretaries  and  Heads 
of  Agencies  wlU  direct  federal  field  persoiuiel 
to  participate  on  the  state  Rural  Develop- 
ment Councils  if  a  governor  so  desires. 

Directing  the  Working  Group,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
based  on  advice  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
to  annually  review  existing  and  proposed 
policies,  programs,  and  budget  levels  to  de- 
termine their  adequacy  in  meeting  rural 
needs  and  embodying  the  policy  principles 
articulated  here.  A  report,  based  on  this  re- 
view, should  be  submitted  to  OMB  at  an 
appropriate  time  In  the  budget  cycle  and 
to  other  Secretaries  and  Heads  of  Agencies 
as  appropriate.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  further  directed  to  submit  a  report  to  me 
each  year  that  documents  the  implementa- 
tion steps  pursuant  to  this  policy  and  that 
satisfies  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

Directing  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education.  Commerce.  Energy, 
Labor,  Transportation,  and  Interior,  and  the 
Administrators  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Aeency,  the  Community  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  review  relevant  depart- 
mental or  agency  policies  and  programs  In 
terms  of  their  adequacy  in  embodying  the 
policy  principles  and  to  designate  a  senior 
official  to  be  responsible  for  monitoring  Im- 
plementation of  this  policy  within  the  agen- 
cy, serving  as  a  rural  advocate  within  the 
agency,  and  acting  as  a  point  of  contact  for 
small  community  and  rural  leaders  seeking 
Information  or  assistance. 

A  cornerstone  of  my  Administration's 
Small  Community  and  Rural  Development 
Policy  is  the  coordination  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  efforts  to  serve  rural  people  and 
enhance  their  prosoects  for  the  future.  To 
help  accomplish  this  important  aim,  federal 
officials  must  be  constantly  exposed  to  a 
range  of  rural  experiences  and  Information 
and  broueht  Into  contact  with  those  people 
who  represent  rural  viewpoints  and  are 
working  to  meet  rural  concerns.  The  em- 
phasis on  ongoing,  Institutionalized  follow- 
up  and  non-federal  Involvement  Is  intended 
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to  provide  an  environment  conducive  to  the 
development  and  execution  of  policies  and 
programs  which  are  sensitive  to  rural  needs 
and  clrcumstances.# 


SOVIET  ATROCITIES  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  CIA 
continues  its  investigation  of  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  Afghanistan,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  Soviet  aggres- 
sion has  assumed  characteristics  that 
are  unmatched  by  even  the  most  callous 
violators  of  international  law.  While  re- 
ports of  mass  slaughters  that  date  back 
before  the  Soviet  invasion  into  Afghani- 
stan become  confirmed,  such  as  the  Ke- 
rala massacre  I  spoke  of  last  Thursday, 
far  greater  atrocities  are  being  com- 
mitted and  the  news  is  slowly  beginning 
to  trickle  through  to  the  West. 

CHEMICAL    WARFARE A    REALITT 

Nerve  gas  that  renders  deaths  more 
horrible  than  we  can  imagine  is  being 
used  by  the  Soviets  in  their  attempt  to 
suppress  further  Afghan  resistance — a 
tactic  to  which  even  Hitler  refused  to 
resort.  At  least  one  gas,  soman,  has  been 
identified  by  intelligence  experts.  The 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  through  in- 
terception of  Soviet  communications,  has 
indicated  that  the  Russians  may  also 
be  waging  germ  warfare  in  their  con- 
frontations with  the  Afghan  tribesmen. 
This  abhorrent  action  is  virtually  un- 
precedented. 

Mr.  President,  the  ferocity  with  which 
the  Soviets  have  approached  this  en- 
deavor is  frightening.  If  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  new  Soviet  military  mood,  the 
world  has  much  to  fear.  The  CIA  has 
reported  that  the  Soviets  see  these  chem- 
ical weapons  as  "instruments  of  mass 
destruction  to  be  used  along  with  nu- 
clear weapons,"  and  there  have  been 
mock  military  maneuvers  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  that  include  s-mulated 
chemical  attacks  against  NATO  forces, 
indicative  of  the  superb  integration  of 
these  weapons  within  the  Soviet  military 
arsenal.  Intelligence  oflBclals  report  that 
the  Soviets  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
use  real  gas  in  their  training  exercises 
even  though  accidents  have  left  many 
of  their  recruits  dead. 

For  4  years,  the  United  States  has 
engaged  in  chemical  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
the  United  States  has  complied  with  the 
spirit  of  these  negotiations  by  reducing 
chemical  arsenals,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued to  build  theirs  up.  It  seems  that 
a  logical  and  rational  approach  to  the 
reduction  of  chemical  arsenals  has  not 
worked,  and  the  United  States  must  be- 
gin to  formulate  a  new  strategy.  The 
options  seem  limited  and  fraught  with 
danger. 

DEFENSE  IS  KEY 

We  could  take  the  case  to  the  U.S. 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva 
and  call  for  an  investigation.  Soviet  ac- 
tion is  philosophically  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  worldwide  condemna- 
tion. While  largely  symbolic,  our  unwil- 
lingness to  overlook  this  inhuman  ac- 
tion by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 


the  world  will  force  a  Judgment  to  be 
made.  And  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  such  a  judgment 
would  temper  future  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  community,  forcing  the  Russians 
to  reconsider  their  use  of  NBC  warfare 
(nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical) . 

But  in  realistic  terms  this  demands 
little  from  the  Soviets  and  it  is  un- 
like^ that  the  Soviet  mindset  regarding 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  germ  warfare 
would  be  quickly  or  radically  changed. 
Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  fight  fire  with 
fire  by  resuming  our  own  research  and 
training  as  an  insurance  policy  against 
Soviet  first-strike  possibilities. 

Mr.  President,  as  appalling  as  it  may 
seem,  U.S.  forces  are  currently  incapable 
of  employing  counterweapons  or  defend- 
ing our  country  against  chemical  tactics. 
The  Soviet  choice  to  employ  their  arse- 
nals in  an  aggressive  maimer  against  the 
Afghan  insurgents  is  no  doubt  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  willingness  to  use  these 
arsenals  whenever  and  wherever  they 
deem  appropriate.  Those  that  are  reluc- 
tant to  consider  possible  defensive  meas- 
ures should  take  a  moment  to  imagine 
the  effect  that  soman  gas  would  have  on 
our  men,  women,  and  children,  should 
canisters  burst  over  major  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  Soviet 
action  in  Afghanistan  is  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  "peacetime"  offensives,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  shudders  to  think 
of  "wartime"  strategies  waiting  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  Soviets  have  made  every  attempt 
to  deny  the  use  of  chemicals  in  their 
confrontation  with  the  Afghan  insur- 
gents. Their  denial  is  insulting  to  the 
world  community  while  TMS-65  decon- 
tamination trucks  continue  to  travel  the 
streets  of  Kabul.  The  State  Department 
has  stated  that  Soviet  action  is  "a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  basic  norms  of  in- 
ternational behavior."  But  rhetoric  has 
done  nothing  to  combat  the  atrocities 
that  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
committed  by  the  Soviets  throughout 
the  world.  Without  a  strong  defense 
against  the  Soviets  latest  weapon,  we 
will  continue  to  risk  the  danger  of  the 
use  of  chemicals  against  our  own  service- 
men abroad. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  strongly 
urges  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  press  the  U.N.  Committee 
on  Disarmament  for  a  full  investigation 
on  the  use  of  nerve  gas  by  the  Soviets. 
Our  civilization  cannot  afford  to  have 
this  atrocity  swept  under  the  rug.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
earned  worldwide  condemnation.  Bui 
apart  from  strategic  considerations  and 
even  the  right  of  the  Afghani  peoples  to 
choose  their  own  government  and  live 
in  peace,  this  violation  threatens  every 
human  being  on  this  planet  in  a  far 
more  insidious  way  than  even  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb.  The  world  community  must 
be  made  fully  aware  of  the  facts.  Future 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  every 
concerned  nation  should  be  predicated 
on  the  outcome  of  a  U.N.  investigation. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  with  a  regime  capable  of 
such  monstrosities.* 


WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  IN  CRISIS 

•  liir.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  insight 
of  a  book  which  I  recently  read  which 
focuses  upon  the  fiuidamental  principles 
of  soimd  international  agricultural  pol- 
icy. The  book,  "Wealth  of  Nations  in 
Crisis"  by  Ronald  C.  Nairn,  is  filled  with 
statements  which  wisely  apply  not  cmly 
to  agriculture  but  to  economic  policy 
across  the  board. 

Adam  Smith  defined  the  creators  of 
what  he  called  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Nairn  has  clearly  identified  the  inhibitors 
or  enemies  of  wealth  of  nations.  Why  is 
there  poverty  in  midst  of  so  much  poten- 
tial plenty?  The  burning  question  in 
Nairn's  new  book  is  how  do  we  (^jtimize 
human  economic  activity?  The  focus  is 
agriculture.  The  scope  is  international. 

Nairn  correctly  sees  quite  clearly  that 
it  is  the  individual  human  being  who 
creates  the  wealth  of  nations.  Govern- 
ments do  not  create  wealth,  they  con- 
sume it.  The  basic  problem  with  agricul- 
ture is  that  govenmient  no  longer  serves 
the  people.  It  has  become  too  often  the 
master  of  the  people.  Today  there  is  a 
concept  that  the  role  of  government  is  to 
regulate  and  punish.  The  great  need  is  to 
remove  the  inhibitors  to  creation  of  the 
wealth  of  nations.  It  is  time  to  reestab- 
lish the  economic  liberties  which  insure 
individual  incentives  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. 

Nairn  singles  out  six  enemies  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity — ^the  apostles  of  no- 
growth  theories,  international  instability 
and  international  tensions,  ideology,  pol- 
itics, bureaucracy,  and  culture. 

The  first  inhibitor  is  the  no-growth 
philosophy.  Those  who  espouse  it  are 
well  meaning,  but  many  of  their  actions 
are  based  upon  total  ignorance  of  the  real 
world.  They  include  the  coercive  Utopians 
who  feel  that  nature  is  supreme  to  man. 
They  support  a  state  of  mind  which  re- 
sults in  the  no-growth  syndrome.  While 
all  of  us  desire  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment against  needless  and  wanton  ex- 
ploitation, we  must  not  adopt  policies 
which  condenm  bUlions  to  perpetual  pov- 
erty. 

The  second  inhibitOT  identified  by 
Nairn  is  internal  instability  and  inter- 
naticmal  tension.  The  Mekong  River 
basin  in  Asia  and  the  Mississippi  River 
basin  have  similar  potential.  However, 
the  riparian  states  along  the  Mekong 
have  fought  each  other  for  centuries. 
The  Mekong  River  has  no  bridges  or 
dams.  Its  potential  is  totally  imdeveloped 
because  of  intematicmal  and  internal  in- 
stabilities. Yet  is  has  all  the  potential 
productivity  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 
The  same  syndrwne  exists  all  over  Af- 
rica, South  America,  and  South  Asia. 

The  third  inhibitor  is  ideology.  In  the 
United  States,  about  2  million  farmers 
make  daily  decisions  over  relatively 
small  Bjre&s  of  land  which  they  own. 
They  are  on  intimate  terms  with  their 
own  land.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  fanners  are 
state  employees.  Decisions  about  the  land 
are  centrali7ed.  In  the  United  States  1 
farmer  feeds  57  people  and  In  the 
UJ5.SJI.     1    farmer    feeds    7    people. 
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VIETNAJt  VETERANS  WAR 
](EMORIAL 


tee  on  Parks,  Recreation  and  Renewable 
Resources  will  be  considering  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119  this  week.  This 
resolution  would  allow  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans War  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  to  erect 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  honor  and  recognition  of  the  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  119,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would  set  aside 
a  2-acre  section  of  Constitution  Gardens 
for  this  memorial.  The  funds  to  build  the 
monument  are  being  raised  through  pri- 
vate donations.  Except  for  the  land  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose,  neither  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  incur  any  expenses  for  the 
erection  of  the  memorial. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  War  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc.,  to  build  this  memorial  as  a 
proper  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  so  much  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. It  is  high  time  that  all  Americans 
finally  recognize  this  painful  chapter  in 
our  history  and  the  extreme  sacrifice 
that  was  made  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  subcomit- 
tee  will  give  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
119  favorable  consideration.* 
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.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
that  the  Subcommlt- 


JAY  SILVERHEELS 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Jay  Silverheels,  the  famous  Ameri- 
can actor  who  died  on  Wednesday,  March 
5.  Best  known  for  his  portrayal  of  Tonto 
on  the  "Lone  Ranger"  television  series, 
Mr.  Silverheels  also  appeared  in  several 
movies.  He  was  a  Mohawk  Indian  who, 
through  his  own  acting  and  his  assist- 
ance to  other  Indian  actors,  was  instru- 
mental in  changing  the  image  of  the  In- 
dian people  in  our  movies  and  television 
shows. 

I  ask  that  an  article  appearing  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post  detailing  the  life 
of  Jay  Silverheels,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Jat  Silverheels,  62.  Dies;  Tonto  in 
"Lone  Ranger" 

Woodland  Hills,  Calif. — Jay  Silverheels, 
62,  who  costarred  In  the  long-running  "Lone 
Ranger"  television  series  as  the  faithful  In- 
dian Tonto.  died  Wednesday  at  the  Motion 
Picture  and  Television  Country  House. 

A  spokesman  at  the  home  said  he  died  of 
complications  from  pneumonia.  He  had  been 
hospitalized  there  since  Jan.  25.  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  he  suffered  5 'A 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Silverheels.  a  full-blooded  Mohawk, 
was  born  on  the  SU  Nations  Indian  Reserva- 
tion In  Ontario,  Canada,  and  moved  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family  In  the  1930s. 

He  said  the  Canadian  government  Insisted 
on  calling  him  Harold  J.  Smith  when  he  Im- 
migrated to  the  United  States,  and  years  later 
he  legally  changed  his  name  back  to  the 
original. 

The  athletic  actor,  who  was  once  a  Oolden 
Gloves  boxer  and  an  amateur  wrestling 
champion  In  Buffalo.  N.T..  was  a  member  of 
a  touring  lacrosse  club  in  1938,  when  he  was 
spotted  on  a  trip  to  Hollywood  by  comedian 
Joe  E.  Brown,  who  persuaded  him  to  try  act- 
ing and  guided  his  early  movie  career. 

Mr.  Silverheels,  starred  as  the  Indian  chief 
Oeronlmo  In  three  1950s  movies:  "Broken 
Arrow,"  "Battle  at  Apache  Pass"  and  "Walk 
the  Proud  Land." 

But  he  was  best  known  for  his  portrayal 
of  Tonto  In  all  221   episodes  of  ABC  tele- 


vision's "Lone  Ranger"  series,  a  spin-off  from 
the  radio  serial  of  the  same  title  created  in 
1938  by  Fran  Striker,  and  the  comic  strln 
created  In  1936.  *^ 

The  ABC  series,  which  costarred  Clayton 
Moore  as  the  masked  hero,  ran  for  nine  years 
from  1949  to  1957,  was  rerun  on  CBS  and  NBC 
through  1961  and  is  still  being  widely  syndi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Silverheels'  movie  credits  included 
roles  In  "Key  Largo."  "True  Grit,"  "The  Man 
Who  Loved  Cat  Dancing"  and  "The  Will 
Rogers  Story."  He  also  appeared  in  more  than 
a  dozen  Western  films — "Pury  at  Furnace 
Creek, "  "Red  Mountain."  "Drums  Across  the 
River"  and  "Santee"  In  1973. 

Last  August,  Mr.  Silverheels  became  the 
first  Indian  to  have  his  star  set  In  Holly- 
woods  Walk  of  Fame  along  Hollywood 
Boulevard.  ^^ 

He  founded  the  Indian  Actors  Workshop 
in  Hollywood  in  the  late  19608  to  help  get 
Indian  people  on  the  screen  and  to  try  to 
change  the  image  of  the  Indian  people  a 
friend  said.  ' 

His  commitment  to  his  people  included 
clauses  in  his  own  acting  contracts. 

"He  created  the  atmosphere  for  us  to  get 
Into  the  industry."  an  actress,  Lois  Red  Elk 
said.  "Before  that,  Indian  people  had  to  play 
props,  extras,  background.  There  Just  weren't 
any  Indian  people  with  speaking  parts.  " 

Mr.  Silverheels  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Marl 
and  four  children,  Marilyn.  Pamela,  Karen 
and  Jay  Anthony.^ 


THE  IRANIAN  CRISIS:   A  CALL  POR 
SANCTIONS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  crisis  created  by  the  kidnapping  of 
the  American  diplomatic  personnel  in 
Iran  entered  a  new  and  most  critical 
phase.  After  128  days  of  captivity  the 
diplomatic  agreement  to  free  the  hos- 
tages— supposedly  worked  out  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Iranian  authorities, 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Kurt 
Waldheim— was  finally  abandoned,  un- 
honored  and  unacknowledged  by  the 
Moslem  holy  man,  Khomeini. 

"ITie  tremendous  restraint  and  patience 
of  the  American  people  must  now  be  laid 
aside.  Our  inaction  has  not  precipitated 
the  deaths  of  our  people  in  Tehran,  but 
neither  has  it  done  anything  for  them. 
We  have  tried  talking  to  Iran  and  it 
has  failed.  We  have  refrained  from  using 
force— because  of  its  probable  impracti- 
cality  and  danger  to  the  hostages,  but 
also  out  of  our  desire  to  peacefully  settle 
our  differences  with  a  sovereign  state— 
and  this  has  gained  us  nothing.  One  ave- 
nue remains  to  us. 

SQTTEEZE  IRAN  g 

Otir  only  weapons  are  sanctions,  and 
we  should  impose  them  now.  We  should 
use  sanctions  as  they  have  never  been 
used  before.  Evidently  not  much  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  author- 
ities in  Iran.  We  must  squeeze  them, 
squeeze  them  as  hard  as  we  can,  and 
bring  the  pressure  of  all-out  economic 
denial  on  this  criminal  among  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Mr.  Carter  to  im- 
pose the  economic  sanctions  he  lifted 
when  it  first  appeared  the  election  of  a 
new  president  in  Iran  might  bring  about 
a  diplomatic  solution.  Whatever  his  ef- 
forts, Bani-Sadr  has  failed.  The  Iranians 
have  complained  bitterly  about  the 
freeze  on  their  assets  and  credit.  Eco- 
nomic pressures  can  have  an  effect.  Let 
us  now  do  everything  within  our  power, 
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short  of  military  force,  to  bring  some 
sense  of  crime  and  punishment,  if  not 
justice,  to  the  Iranians. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  this  is  our  only  hope  of 
ending  the  captivity  of  the  hostages  and 
achieving  their  safe  release.  Groveling 
before  the  terrorists  who  have  com- 
mitted this  heinous  crime  against  inter- 
national law,  even  if  we  were  of  a  mind 
to  do  it,  will  not  bring  the  hostages 
home.  These  people  are  different  from 
us:  their  culture  is  not  the  same  as  ours: 
Obviously  their  respect  for  either  law 
or  honor  is  dim.  And  they  despise  any 
semblance  of  weakness.  Our  caution 
and  patience,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  does 
not  matter,  is  perceived  as  weakness  and 
guilt.  For  the  sake  of  our  hostaged  peo- 
ple and  our  future  ability  to  deal  wJth 
similar  situations,  we  must  now  act  as 
strongly  and  as  forcefully  as  we  can. 

ALL  NATIONS  MUST  JOIN  US 

The  Soviet  Union  is  currently  engaged 
in  its  own  criminal  enterprise,  using 
nerve  gas  on  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
and  massacring  whole  villages  of  civil- 
ians in  rebellious  provinces  of  Afghan- 
istan. They  are  guaranteed  to  veto  effec- 
tive action  by  the  United  Nations  to  sup- 
port sanctions  against  Iran.  Neverthe- 
less this  crime  by  terrorists  in  Tehran, 
accompliced  by  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini, 
the  Government  of  Iran  and  by  now, 
after  their  massive,  anti-American  ral- 
lies, the  Iranian  people  themselves,  is  a 
crime  against  all  civilized  values.  All 
the  nations  of  the  world  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  join  America  in  economic  sanc- 
tions and  a  complete  boycott. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  calls  upon 
the  President,  backed  firmly  by  the 
Congress,  to  request  unified  action  by 
all  our  allies  to  this  effect.  Through 
leadership  aind  coordination,  a  massive 
economic  wall  can  be  erected  aroimd 
Iran,  perhaps  at  last  to  drive  home  to  the 
Iranians  the  terrible  consequences  of 
their  crime.  If  some  nations  on  the 
periphery  of  civilization,  blinded  by  pi- 
ratical hopes  of  profit  on  the  misfortune 
of  others  or  dominated  by  Communist, 
anti-American  bias,  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  boycott,  then  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  our  eco- 
nomic wall  real  with  our  naval  ships  and 
aircraft. 

The  time  has  come  when,  in  all  honor 
and  reason,  we  must  act — for  the  good 
of  the  hostages,  and  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion. Four  months  is  too  long.* 


COUNTING  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND 
ALASKAN  NATIVES  IN  THE  CENSUS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  method  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  enumerating  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives  in  this  year's  census. 
Particularly,  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives  should  be  aware  of  the 
Census  Bureau  efforts  to  make  certain 
they  are  counted  and  properly  enumer- 
ated. I  am  providing  for  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Bureau  and  pertinent 
data, 
llie  letter  and  data  are  as  follows: 


UjS.  Department  op  Commzxce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15, 1980. 
Hon  John  Melcher, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  23  concerning  the  enu- 
meration of  American  Indians  in  the  1980 
census. 

One  of  the  Census  Bureau's  major  objec- 
tives is  to  obtain  an  accurate  count  of  the 
entire  American  Indian  population  In  the 
1980  census.  Every  household  In  the  United 
States  wUl  either  receive  a  census  question- 
naire In  the  mall  or  will  be  visited  by  a  cen- 
sus taker.  The  American  Indian  population 
will  be  identified  from  a  question  on  race 
(copy  enclosed) .  The  question  Is  based  on 
self-identification  and  is  included  on  the 
regular  short  and  long  census  questionnaires. 
The  category  "American  Indian"  is  included 
on  a  list  containing  a  number  of  different 
races;  individuals  reporting  American  Indian 
will  be  asked  to  give  their  specific  tribe.  Our 
studies  to  date  have  shown  that  the  self- 
identification  approaMih  results  In  a  more  ac- 
curate identification  of  American  Indians. 

The  1980  census  will  include  a  number  of 
Innovations  designed  to  ensure  as  complete 
a  count  as  possible  throughout  the  country. 
Including  urban  and  rural  areas.  Some  specif- 
ic Innovations  designed  to  achieve  this  goal 
are: 

A.  Local  assistance  centers — These  centers, 
which  will  be  located  in  urban  areas,  will  be 
staffed  with  censxis  personnel  who  will  be 
available  to  assist  respondents  who  have  dif- 
ficulty in  filling  out  their  questionnaires. 
Local  organizations  wUl  be  asked  to  recom- 
mend sites  for  the  centers,  which  wlU  be 
located  In  places  where  people  of  the  com- 
munity usually  visit. 

B.  Use  of  local  sources  for  recruitment  and 
publicity — Local  American  Indian  groups  will 
be  asked  to  recommend  persons  for  employ- 
ment In  the  1980  census.  Applicants  will  be 
required  to  take  a  selection  aid  test.  The 
Bureau  Is  preparing  publicity  materials  for 
the  American  Indian  community,  such  as 
brochures  and  posters,  for  display  In  places 
where  they  usually  visit. 

C.  Greater  use  and  more  Intensive  train- 
ing of  indigenous  enumerators — The  Bureau 
will  make  every  effort  to  hire  censxis  takers 
who  live  in  the  general  areas  where  they  will 
be  working. 

In  addition,  the  Census  Bureau  realizes 
that  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
American  Indian  community  is  essential  to 
obtain  an  accurate  count  for  1980.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  achieve  this  goal. 
For  example: 

A.  Regional  meetings  with  Indian  organi- 
zations, tribal  groups,  etc.  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  Improving  the  1980  census.  To 
date,  the  Bureau  has  12  regional  meetings 
and  one  national  meeting.  The  Bureau  is 
planning  two  meetings  In  March  with  the 
American  Indian  community  to  review  our 
final  plans  for  1980  and  to  reemphaslze  the 
Importance  of  their  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion for  the  upcoming  censvis. 

B.  Comm\mlty  services — The  Bureau  has 
Instituted  an  extensive  Community  Services 
Program  to  Inform  local  American  Indian 
and  other  minority  communities  about  the 
1980  census  (including  information  on  the 
confldentlallty  of  census  information)  and 
to  obtain  their  cooperation  and  assistance  In 
1980.  Approximately  200  community  services 
specialists  have  been  hired  to  work  out  of 
the  Bureau's  12  regional  offices. 

C.  Communication  with  national  and  re- 
gional organizations  and  tribal  groups  con- 
cerning various  aspects  of  the  1980  census 
program.  For  example,  the  code  lists  which 
will  be  used  for  Identifying  and  classifying 
American  Indian  tribes  and  languages  In  the 
census  were  sent  to  tribes  for  their  review 
and  comments. 


The  Bureau  has  received  comments  from 
a  number  of  Tribal.  Federal,  and  State  offl- 
clale  indicating  that  the  Information  from 
the  regular  census  questionnaire  would  not 
adequately  reflect  the  \mlque  conditions 
present  on  many  American  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Based  on  these  recommendations,  a 
supplementary  questionnaire  was  developed 
for  American  Indians  living  on  reservations. 
For  the  1980  census,  our  final  plans  are  to 
use  the  supplementary  questionnaire  (In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  census  form)  on  all 
Federal  and  State  reservations  and  the  his- 
toric areas  of  Oklahoma  (excluding  urban- 
ized areas) .  The  questionnaire  will  be  ad- 
ministered In  those  households  In  the  speci- 
fied areas  that  receive  the  short  census  form 
and  have  at  least  one  American  Indian.  Bb- 
klmo.  or  Aleut  member. 

For  your  Information,  we  are  sending  ma- 
terials on  publicity  efforts  and  plans  for  cov- 
erage improvement  in  the  1980  census, 
namely.  "1980  Census  Promotional  Plan," 
"Plans  for  Coverage  Improvement  In  the  1980 
Census,"  and  "1980  Census  Program  For 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives." 

We  appreciate  yo\ir  Interest  In  the   1980 
census.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to 
you.  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Vincent  P.  Barabsa, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Ceruu*. 

Enclosures. 


1980  Census  Programs  roa  Ambucam  tmnAm 
AND  Alaska  Natives 

November  1979. 
introduction 
One  of  tbe  Census  Bureau's  major  objec- 
tives in  the  1980  census  Is  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate count  of  tbe  American  Indian.  Eskimo, 
and  Aleut  populations.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
the  Bureau  has  developed  a  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  segments  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  community.  The 
following  provides  information  on  proce- 
dures and  publication  plans  for  American 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  from  tbe  1980 
census. 

REGULAR  CENSUS  PROGRAM 

In  the  1980  census,  data  wUl  be  collected 
by  a  maU-out/maU-back  system  to  cover 
areas  containing  over  90  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country.  Households  will 
receive  their  questionnaires  In  the  mall,  and 
people  wUl  be  asked  to  answer  all  questions 
and  mall  back  the  form  on  or  about  AprU  1. 
The  remaining  households  In  sparsely  set- 
tled areas — parts  of  Alaska,  sections  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Southwestern  States, 
and  elsewhere — wUI  receive  census  question- 
naires in  tbe  mail,  and  will  be  asked  to  an- 
swer them,  but  census  takers  wiU  pick  up 
the  forms. 

Long  and  short  versions  of  the  question- 
naire win  be  used.  Basic  data  such  as  bous- 
ing, relationship,  age,  sex.  and  race  will  be 
asked  of  everyone.  Questions  about  educa- 
tion, fertlllty,  language  spoken  in  the  home, 
labor  force.  Income,  and  more  wlU  be  In- 
cluded only  on  tbe  long  version,  and  wlU  be 
asked  on  a  sample  basts. 

American  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts, 
regardless  of  where  they  live,  will  be  identi- 
fied from  a  question  on  race  (copy  attached) 
based  on  self-identification  (each  person 
wUl  be  asked  to  report  Che  race  with  which 
he  or  she  most  closely  identifies).  The  race 
question  wUI  be  Included  on  both  the  short 
and  long  census  forms.  Tbe  categories 
"American  Indian,"  "Eskimo,"  and  "Aleut" 
wUl  be  Included  on  a  list  of  a  number  of 
different  races,  and  those  reporting  "Amer- 
ican Indian"  will  be  asked  to  name  their 
specific  tribe.  Bureau  studies  have  shown 
that  self-ldentlflcatlon  results  In  more  ac- 
curate  Identiflcatton  ot   American  Indian*. 
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tlon  from  the  1980  census  regular  ques- 
tionnaire would  not  adequately  reflect  the 
unique  living  condltioiis  present  on  many 
American  Indian  reservations.  Tribes.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  others  have  indicated 
that  the  supplementary  Information  will 
be  most  helpful  for  policy  and  program 
planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  populations.  Also, 
the  information  may  be  used  by  Federal 
agencies  for  the  distribution  of  funds  un- 
der Federal  programs.  In  response  to  these 
comments,  the  Bureau  developed  a  sup- 
plementary questionnaire  for  American  In- 
dians which  was  used  in  the  1980  census 
dress  rehearsal  program. 

In  April  1978,  the  Bureau  tested  the  Sup- 
plementary Questionnaire  for  American  In- 
dians on  the  Ute  Mountain  and  Southern 
Ute  Reservations  in  LaPlata  and  Montezuma 
Counties  In  Colorado.  The  supplementary 
questionnaire  was  tested  for  both  content 
and  feasibility  of  procedures.  The  test  re- 
sults, along  with  recommendations  from  the 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  com- 
mimlties.  were  considered  carefully  in 
finalizing  the  questionnaire  for  the  1980 
census. 

In  the  1980  census,  the  supplementary 
questionnaire  wlU  be  administered  on  all 
Federal  and  State  reservations  and  the  his- 
toric areas  of  Oklsihoma  (excluding  urban- 
ized areas).  The  questionnaire  will  be  used 
In  those  households  in  the  specified  areas 
that  receive  the  regular  short  census  form 
and  have  at  least  one  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut  member.  Information  will 
be  collected  at  the  time  of  the  regular  census 
using  primarily  the  conventional  method  of 
enumeration,  i.e.,  direct  interview  by  a 
census  taker.  A  variation  of  this  procedure 
will  be  used  for  the  historic  areas  of  Okla- 
homa. Also,  the  Bureau  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  hire  census  takers  who  live  in  the 
general  areas  where  they  will   be  working. 

Our  current  plans  are  to  publish  the  sup- 
plemenUry  data  on  housing,  tribal  affiliation 
and  enrollment,  migration,  health,  labor 
force,  receipt  of  benefits,  etc..  In  a  report  in 
our  Volume  n  series. 

CONTENT  OF  THE  REG1TLAR  CENSUS 
QDESTIONNAIKE 

100  percent  items 

Population : 

Household  relationship. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 

Marital  status. 

Spanish/Hispanic  origin. 

Housing : 

Number  of  units  at  address. 

Complete  plumbing  facilities. 

Number  of  rooms. 

Tenure    (whether    the   unit    is   owned  or 
rented) . 

Condominium  identification. 

Value  of  home  (for  owner-occupied  units 
and  condominiums) . 

Rent  (for  renter-occupied  units). 

Vacant  for  rent,  for  sale,  etc.;  and  period 
of  vacancy. 

Sample  items 

Population : 

School  enrollment. 

Educational  attainment. 

State  or  foreign  country  of  birth. 

Citizenship  and  year  of  immigration. 

Current  language  and  English  proficiency. 

Ancestry. 

Year  moved  Into  this  house. 

Place  of  residence  five  years  ago. 

Activity  five  years  ago. 

Veteran  status  and  period  of  service. 

Presence  of  disability  or  handicap. 

Children  ever  born. 

Marital  history. 

Employment  status  last  week. 

Hours  worked  last  week. 

Place  of  work. 


Travel  time  to  work. 
Means  of  transportation  to  work. 
Persons  in  carpool. 
Year  last  worked. 
Industry. 
Occupation. 
Class  of  worker. 

Work  In  1979  and  weeks  looking  for  work 
In  1979. 

Amount  of  income  by  source  and  total  in- 
come In  1979. 
Housing : 
Type  of  unit. 

Stories  in  building  and  presence  of  an 
elevator. 

Year  built. 

Year  moved  into  this  house. 

Acreage  and  crop  sales. 

Source  of  water. 

Sewage  disposal. 

Heating  equipment. 

Fuels  used  for  house  heating,  water  heat- 
ing, and  cooking. 

Costs  of  utilities  and  fuels. 

Complete  kitchen  facilities. 

Number  of  bedrooms. 

Number  of  bathrooms. 

Basement. 

Telephone. 

Air  conditioning. 

Number  of  automobllee. 

Number  of  light  trucks  and  vans. 

Homeowner  shelter  costs  for  mortgage,  real 
estate  taxes,  and  hazard  Insurance. 

CONTENT  FOR  THE  1980  CENSUS  STJPPLEMENTABT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  AMERICAN  INDIANS  {RES- 
ERVATIONS AND  HISTORIC  AXKAS  OP  OKLA- 
HOMA) 

Population: 

Tribal  affiliation. 

Tribal  enrollment. 

School  enrollment. 

Educational  attainment. 

Tear  moved  to  reservation. 

Place  of  residence  one  year  ago. 

Health  services  received. 

Time  traveled  to  health  care  facility. 

Method  of  payment  for  health  care. 

Work  last  year  ( 1979) . 

Reasons  for  not  working  a  full  year  in  1979. 

Number  of  weeks  spent  looking  for  work. 

Year  last  worked. 

Industry. 

Craft  or  occupation. 

Class  of  worker. 

Benefits  received. 

Total  Income. 

Housing: 

Source  of  water. 

Public  sewer  connection. 

Source  of  heat. 

Year  structure  built. 

Complete  kitchen  facilities. 

Telephone. 

Electrical  lighting. 

Material  used  for  floors. 

Material  for  outside  wall.* 


THE  1980  NRTA-AARP  LEGISLATIVE 
PRIORITIES 

•  Mr.  DOMENICT.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  provide  responsible  and  effective 
leadership  for  12.6  million  older 
Americans. 

Over  the  years  the  associations  have 
hswi  legislative  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  the  elderly. 

The  Legislative  Council  for  both  asso- 
ciations meets  each  year  to  develop  policy 
proposals  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  of 
direct  concern  to  the  Nation's  elder^. 

This  year  the  Legislative  Council  gave 
top  priority  to  reducing  inflation  and  the 
need  to  revitalize  our  economy. 
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m  addition,  the  council  focused  on 
other  important  issues,  including  health 
care,  energy,  income-maintenance  pro- 
grams. Government  regulation,  tax  pol- 
icy, and  others. 

The  staff  of  the  associations  recently 
summarized  the  major  legislative  priori- 
ties for  NRTA-AARP. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  list  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  summary  of 
the  1980  NRTA-AARP  legislative  priori- 
ties for  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 
The  1980  NRTA-AARP  Legislative  Peiorities 

ECONOMT  FOREMOST  CONCERN 

Efforts  to  fight  infiation  and  revitalize  the 
economy  ranked  first  among  the  priorities  for 
action  set  by  the  NRTA-AARP  National  Leg- 
islative CouncU  at  Its  recent  annual  meeting. 
In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  and 
subsequently  endorsed  by  each  Association's 
Board  of  Directors,  Inflation  was  cited  as  "the 
chief  and  transcendent  concern  of  the  volun- 
teer leaders,  the  membership  and  the  elderly 
In  general".  Supporting  an  overall  goal  of  a 
reduced  rate  of  inflation  were  objectives  to 
restructure  and  secure  the  financing  of  tbe 
social  security  program,  control  hospital  and 
other  health  care  costs,  and  expand  home 
health  care  services.  Economic  issues  were 
felt  to  dominate  every  policy  area  of  concern 
to  the  aging. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Tbe  likelihood  of  a  recession  during  the 
first  or  second  quarter  of  this  year  has  severe 
Implications  for  older  Americans  and  the 
pijgrams  on  which  they  depend.  Decreased 
commercial  activity  and  lower  levels  of  em- 
ployment translate  to  reduced  tax  revenue 
and  higher  expenses  for  unemployment  In- 
surance and  welfare. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  efforts  to  expand 
benefits  for  the  elderly  will  face  significant 
resistance;  more  likely  are  Congressional  pro- 
posals to  cut  back  benefit  programs  already 
in  place. 

Even  more  serious  In  its  consequences  for 
older  persons  is  the  probability  of  continu- 
ing double-digit  inflation.  Lacking  the 
"market  power"  of  other  groups  which  can 
protect  themselves  against  rising  prices,  older 
Americans  find  their  economic  resources 
shrinking  and  their  standard  of  living  de- 
teriorating. They  are  largely  without  wage 
Income,  and  much  of  their  income  is  in 
forms  which  are  unprotected  against  Infla- 
tion. Moreover,  Infiation  rates  are  highest 
for  the  necessities — food,  housing,  fuel  and 
medical  care — which  demand  the  bulk  of 
the  elderly's  resources. 

Infiation  also  discourages  savings  and  en- 
courages debt.  Interest  rates  are  raised, 
which  in  turn  raises  prices  perpetuating  the 
Inflationary  spiral.  At  the  same  time,  gov- 
ernment continues  to  subsidize  lower  rates 
of  Interest  for  certain  borrowers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  small  savers  (some  60%  of  whom 
are  elderly)  as  weU  as  the  public  at  large. 

The  Legislative  CouncU  has  called  for  both 
short  and  long  term  remedies  to  these  prob- 
lems. The  short  term  goal  is  to  reduce  infla- 
tion to  the  3-5  percent  range  within  three 
years.  A  aeven-polnt  plan  was  outlined  to 
achieve  this  goal:  (a)  fiscal  policy  which 
would  bring  the  federal  budget  into  balance 
over  the  business  cycle;  (b)  monetary  policy 
which  would  reduce  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
credit  and  the  money  supply  until  It  ap- 
proximates the  rate  of  expansion  of  real  Qross 
National  Product;  (c)  selective  wage/price 
controls  for  the  President  in  the  sectors 
where  inflation  is  most  prevalent;  (d)  regu- 
latory reform;  i.e.,  government  regulation 
of  economic  sectors  where  competition  is 


either  weak  or  non-existent,  and  deregula- 
tion where  industry  currently  benefits  from 
protectionist  policies  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  and  taxpayers  generaUy;  (e)  re- 
straint of  government  price  push,  cost  push, 
and  tax  push  actions  of  all  kinds;  (f)  re- 
straint of  rising  regulatory-induced  housing 
costs;  and  (g)  a  rationing  program  to  con- 
serve energy,  either  through  a  price  mecha- 
nism (such  as  the  addition  of  taxes)  or 
administrative  action. 

Long-term  policies  to  reduce  inflation 
must  promote  significant  increases  in  the 
rate  of  savings  and  investment  in  the  eco- 
nqmy  in  order  to  increase  productivity.  Also 
helpful  in  achieving  this  goal  would  be 
changes  in  income  support  structures  to 
reward  increased  work  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  elderly. 

INCOME   POUCT 

Income  support  structures — particularly 
social  security  and  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  program  (SSI) — must  change  to 
accommodate  the  harsh  economic  realities 
of  the  eighties.  Infiation  and  declining  eld- 
erly labor  force  participation  are  making  It 
more  and  more  difficult  for  older  Americans 
to  achieve  and  maintain  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living.  These  trends  are  also  fostering 
a  higher  degree  of  dependence  on  govern- 
ment programs — a  dependence  which  wlU 
become  financially  insupportable  If  demo- 
graphic and  economic  projections  hold  true. 

A  top  priority  for  Council  members  is 
development  of  a  national  pension  program 
which  would  gradually  become  universal  and 
would  more  directly  relate  benefits  to  pay- 
roll tax  contributions  than  does  the  present 
Social  Security  program.  This  transition 
would  be  accompanied  by  the  strengthening 
of  SSI  as  the  main  Instrument  for  guaran- 
teeing a  minimum  floor  of  income. 

Also  considered  essential  is  the  temporary, 
countercyclical  infusion  of  general  revenues 
Into  social  security  to  ensure  Its  financial 
viability  during  periods  of  economic  flux. 
Public  confidence  In  the  social  security  sys- 
tem must  be  restored. 

A  national  older  worker  employment  strat- 
egy endorsed  by  the  Council  Includes  re- 
moval of  work  disincentives,  such  as  the 
,  social  security  earnings  limitation,  and 
creation  of  work  incentives,  such  as  employ- 
ment programs  for  the  elderly  and  increased 
benefits  for  workers  who  delay  retirement 
beyond  age  65.  More  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  elderly  would  not  only  help 
protect  them  from  inflation  but  would  also 
provide  additional  tax  revenues  to  support 
the  government  programs  on  which  they 
rely. 

TAX   POLICT 

Tax  policies  preferred  by  the  Council 
would  similarly  attempt  to  protect  some  of 
the  elderly's  income  from  inflation  while  at 
tbe  same  time  helping  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Proposed  savings  Incentives,  such 
as  those  embodied  in  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen's 
(D-Tex.)  interest  Income  exemption  ame4id- 
ment  to  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax,  would 
combine  these  objectives,  while  the  proposed 
Value  Added  Tax  (VAT)  would  appear  to  be 
counterproductive  in  terms  of  fighting  in- 
flation and  would  most  certainly  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  elderly. 

HEALTH    CARE    POLICY 

Again,  in  the  area  of  health  care,  cost  con- 
tainment is  the  dominant  theme.  With  the 
failure  during  the  1st  session  of  the  96th 
Congress  of  hospital  cost  containment  legis- 
lation, new  strategies  must  be  developed  to 
attack  this  major  contributor  to  inflation. 
Since  Medicare  was  created  in  1965,  health 
spending  has  Increased  at  an  average  of  12.2 
percent  per  year  while  the  economy  as  a 
whole  has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  9  per- 
cent. 


This  growth  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  expansion  of  the  number  of  elderly  need- 
ing health  services.  Much  more  significant 
factors,  however,  have  been  expansion  of  the 
3rd-party  pajrment  system  and  government 
subsidy  of  both  the  demand  and  supply  sides 
of  medical  care. 

Unfortunately,  increases  in  medical  costs 
have  not  been  matched  by  adequacy  or  af- 
fordablllty  of  care  for  the  elderly.  The  em- 
phasis of  our  present  system  on  acute  care 
services  and  facilities  has  often  resulted  In 
inappropriate  and  costly  Institutionalization 
of  older  Americans.  A  major  effort  must  be 
made  to  restrain  excessive  costs  and  shift 
the  focus  of  health  care  spending  to  models 
of  care  which  promote  and  maintain  health 
and  which  enable  older  persons  to  remain 
independent  as  long  as  possible. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Associations  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  which 
would  Include  effective  cost  controls  and  a 
long-tei'm-care  component. 

ENERGY   POLICY 

Surpassing  the  health  care  sector  In  Ita 
impact  on  inflation  is  energ}-.  Since  the  1973 
Arab  embargo  on  oU  to  the  United  States, 
the  cost  per  barrel  of  OPEC  oil  has  risen 
from  (1.77  to  a  minimum  of  $24.00  as  of  the 
end  of  1979,  with  unofficial  "spot  market" 
prices  reaching  as  high  as  $40.00  a  barrel. 
Recent  evenu  In  the  Middle  East  raise  the 
spectre  of  not  Just  increasing  prices  but 
possible  renewed  interruptions  in  supply. 
Meanwhile,  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  is  pro- 
ceeding according  to  plan  In  the  recognition 
that  this  nation's  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  must  be  reduced  and  domestic 
energy  sources  expanded. 

Given  the  critical  need  of  the  elderly  for 
access  to  affordable  fuel,  as  well  as  their 
particular  vulnerablUty  to  inflation,  the 
Legislative  Council  is  quite  concerned  about 
policies  governing  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  distribution  of  energy  resources. 
Chief  among  their  concerns  is  continued 
financing  of  energy  assistance  for  low-income 
elderly.  The  WindfaU  ProflU  Tax  is  seen  as 
one  important  means  of  providing  these 
essential  funds. 

GOVERNMENT   REGULATION 

In  considering  policy  alternatives,  the 
Legislative  Coimcil  took  note  of  the  pre- 
vailing anti-regulatory  mood  of  Congress. 
Council  members  stressed  the  Importance  of 
distinguishing  between  "good"  and  "bad" 
government  regulation.  Oood  regulation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associations,  promotes  com. 
petition  and  price  restraint,  encourages  fair 
and  equitable  business  practices,  and  pro- 
tects citizens  against  fraud  and  deceit.  Baaed 
on  this  standard,  tbe  Associations  have  sup- 
ported regulation  of  the  funeral  trade  in- 
dustry, which  presently  lacks  built-in  pro- 
tections for  the  consumer  and  incentives  to 
reduce  cost  infiation.  As  the  same  time,  we 
have  advocated  deregulation  of  the  trucking 
industry,  with  ^he  goal  of  promoting  com- 
petition and  thereby  lowering  costs. 

STATE   GUIOELtNES 

The  Legislative  Council  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved broad  objective  for  state-level  advo- 
cacy activities.  Joint  state  legislative  com- 
mittees will  take  these  objectives  into 
consideration  in  selecting  their  own  priority 
issues. 

In  the  area  of  public  finance,  tax  reform 
was  recommended.  Inflationary  pressures  are 
driving  up  costs  for  programs  and  services, 
while  demand  for  them  Is  Increasing.  With 
less  aid  coming  from  higher  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, states  and  localities  are  returning 
to  traditional  revenue-raising  devices — ^prop- 
erty and  sales  taxes — to  make  ends  meet. 
These  regressive  taxes  have  .a  more  severe  im- 
pact on  older  citizens  than  do  progressive 
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THE  MOST  HOLY 
IN  DETROIT 
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Holy  Redeemer  Parish,  came  leaders  of 
the  city  of  Detroit.  The  parish  has  made 
an  extraordinary  contribution  to  Detroit 
and  to  the  State  of  Michigan — 100  years 
of  leadership  and  community  commit- 
ment. 

I  also  ask  that  the  following  tribute 
and  resolution  frwn  the  Detroit  City 
Council  honoring  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  in 
Detroit  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

DETBorr  Cttt  Council  Resolution 

"1.  Whereas  the  Parish  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  was  established  by  the  Redemp- 
torist Fathers  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  Aegldlas  Smulders  CSSR.  100  years 
ago  In  the  year  1880; 

"2.  Whereas  the  Parish  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  has  provided  for  the  spiritual  and 
educational  growth  of  thousands  of  Detroit 
citizens: 

"3.  Whereas  the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer has  developed  many  leaders  In  the 
professional  and  business  world  for  Detroit 
and  Michigan; 

"4.  Whereas  the  Parish  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  has  provided  the  envlrcmment  for 
people  of  more  than  28  ethnic  cultures  to 
live  harmoniously  together; 

"5.  Whereas  the  Parish  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  has  been  a  cohesive  force  in  the 
development  and  stabUlzatlon  of  neighbor- 
hoods of  Southwest  Detroit. 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  City  of  Detroit 
honor  the  long  and  fruitful  service  of  this 
parish  by  proclamation."  « 


DID  CARTER  CAVE  IN  ON  UJf.  VOTE? 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Carter's  disavowal  of  his  decision  to  cen- 
sure Israel  in  the  United  Nations'  vote 
is  typical  of  the  ineptitude  that  marks 
his  administration's  foreign  poUcy.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  mistake  of  this  mag- 
nitude could  be  made,  since  our  foreign 
policy  goals  flip-flop  from  day  to  day 
with  the  passing  whims  of  a  vacillating 
Chief  Executive,  responding  to  the  latest 
Gallup  polls.  Why  should  our  foreign 
officers  in  the  UH.  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment know  what  the  latest  policy  is? 
Certainly  our  allies  have  no  clue  or  know 
what  to  expect  next  from  the  United 
States. 

But  there  is  a  persistent  rumor  that 
this  "mistake"  was  not  really  an  error 
of  communication,  but  one  of  judgment. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  misunderstanding 
between  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Vance. 
Apparently  the  President,  misjudging 
the  seriousness  and  imphcations  of  the 
U.N.  vote,  made  the  wrong  decision, 
slapping  down  our  longtime,  faithful  ally. 
Israel— the  only  true  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  When  Israel's  friends  in 
this  country  and  around  the  globe  be- 
gan to  react  to  this  reversal  of  our  tra- 
dition and  rational  policy,  Mr.  Carter 
began  to  have  second  thoughts. 
TYPICAL  policy:  cavinc  in 

With  an  eye  to  the  polls  and  the  com- 
ing primaries  where  the  Jewish  vote  will 
be  considerable,  Jimmy  Carter  had  Vice 
President  Mondale  and  the  special  medi- 
ator for  the  Mideast.  Mr.  Sol  Llnowitz, 
meet  with  Israeli  Ambassador  Evron  on 
Monday  mornhig.  At  this  meeting,  the 
President's  men  learned  that  the  uncon- 
scionable UJf.  vote  had  an  entirely  pre- 
dictable result  on  Israeli  opinion,  pro- 
voking an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and 


unreUabiUty  that  would  kill  any  hope  of 
successfully  concluding  the  Palestinian 
autonomy  agreement.  The  Mid-East 
peace  agreement  that  Carter  successfully 
initiated  was  predicated  on  the  eventful 
solution  of  this  difficult,  complex,  and 
emotional  issue. 

The  President's  imprecedented  deci- 
sion to  go  along  with  the  U.N.  censure  of 
Israel  threatened  to  disrupt,  if  not  de- 
stroy, the  very  peace  process  he  had 
helped  create.  Desperately  seeking  to  sal- 
vage his  reputation  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  single  achieve- 
ment meriting  a  place  In  history,  the 
President  apparently  decided  to  back 
off:  claiming  on  Monday  night  that  the 
vote  was  due  to  a  failure  to  communicate. 
In  doing  so.  he  angered  the  Arab  coun- 
tries he  had  sought  to  appease,  wrecked 
American  diplomatic  credibility,  and 
confirmed  our  worst  conceptions  of  a 
weak,  directionless  foreign  policy. 

All  too  obviously,  this  is  business  as 
usual  with  this  administration's  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.* 


SALTn 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
leak  by  high  administration  officials  of 
the  purported  conclusions  of  the  latest 
NIE  on  Soviet  strategic  forces— justified 
by  the  leakers  on  the  grounds  that  this 
was  acceptable  practice  because  it  sup- 
ported aUegedly  SALT  H— raises  new  is- 
sues of  concern.  There  appears  to  be  a 
clear  pattern  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion of  juggling  the  projections  of  Soviet 
strategic  capability  depending  on  the  re- 
quirements to  seU  SALT  n.  The  force 
projections  released  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  January  and  February 
1980  are  dramatically  different  from 
those  that  were  released  in  July  1979 
during  the  SALT  selling  efforts. 

During  the  SALT  II  debate  of  1979  I 
noted  that: 

During  the  SALT  11  hearings  the  Carter 
administration  has  consistently  refused  to 
release  accurate  projections  of  the  strategic 
balance  during  the  1980's, 

I  also  wrote  that: 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  argue  that  the 
MX.  with  less  than  half  the  payload  of  the 
Soviet  SS-18,  wiU  be  the  equal  of  the  SS-18 
and  iU  follow-on  missiles  in  both  hard-and 
soft-target  kill  potential— a  near-Impos- 
sibility, *^ 

These  observations  were  correct  and 
their  truth  can  be  verified  by  comparing 
Secretary  Brown's  July  11, 1979  estimates 
of  the  military  balance  in  the  1980's  and 
his  comparison  of  the  MX  with  the  SS-18 
with  the  comparable  portions  of  his  1980 
statement  of  the  Congress  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary posture. 

I  call  my  colleague's  attention  to  an 
article  by  Justin  Galen,  in  the  March 
1980  issue  of  Armed  Forces  Journal.  It 
sums  up  very  well  the  inconsistencies  in 
the  administration's  force  projections. 

We  may  or  may  not  have  a  debate  on 
SALT  II  this  year.  If  we  do  it  is  essential 
for  the  Senate  to  look  into  the  obvious 
disparities  in  intelligence  projections  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  threat.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Recowi. 
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The  article  follows: 
(Comparing  Harold  Brown's  Last  Pour  Bean 

Counts  on  the  Strategic  Balance] 

TH>  Ckoibcitt  Oaf  or  the  1980's  Replaces 

THE  Missile  Oaf  or  tbe   I960's 

(By  Justin  Oalen) 

It  Is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 

would  have  happened  If,  at  the  beginning 

of  World  War  II,  Neville  Chamberlain  had 

been  able  to  deal  with  the  British  public's 

growing  posture  by  using  the  Machiavellian 

tool  of  systems  analysis. 

WITH    PBOPEB    NET    ASSESSMENT,    CHAMBERLAIN 
VrOXJLD    HAVE    OUTLASTED    TBE    WAB 

Like  President  Carter.  Chamberlain  had 
based  his  administration  on  a  fundamental 
miscalculation  of  the  nature  and  intentions 
of  the  greatest  threat  to  his  nation.  Like 
SALT  II,  Munich  had  failed  to  bring  peace 
In  our  time.  Like  the  United  States,  Britain 
let  Its  military  superiority  fade  without  re- 
sponding to  the  changes  taking  place  In  the 
world.  Like  the  United  States  in  Africa  and 
tbe  Persian  Qulf,  Britain  saw  a  combination 
of  proxy  armies,  arms  transfers,  and  direct 
intervention  turn  Austria,  Spain,  Ethiopia, 
and  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Nazi  side.  Like 
tbe  United  States.  Britain  faced  the  conse- 
quences of  years  of  lower  defense  spending, 
and  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  Its  Al- 
liances that  grows  from  a  foreign  perception 
of  weakness. 

On  7  May  1940.  the  public  reaction  to 
these  trends  forced  Chamberlain  to  give  way 
to  Churchill.  Tet.  public  reaction  may  well 
have  been  the  result  of  the  Inadequate  de- 
fense analysis  techniques  of  tbe  time.  With 
the  proper  defense  minister  and  the  proper 
"facts."  Chamberlain  might  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  that  Britain  both  retained 
its  military  superiority,  and  had  never  suf- 
fered any  serious  politico-military  setbacks. 

After  all.  Britain  and  France  combined  ac- 
tuaUy  did  have  numerical  and  qualitative 
superiority  in  tanks  and  aircraft,  and  a 
massive  superiority  In  conventional  naval 
power.  The  proper  use  of  operations  research 
would  also  have  demonstrated  that  Ger- 
many's untried  mix  of  mono-wing  fighters 
and  limited  payload  bombers  would  be  in- 
ferior to  the  older  British  combat  aircraft, 
proven  in  Iraq  and  the  Empire,  If  Britain's 
reliable  horses  had  been  counted  against  the 
unreliable  tank.  Britain  alone  would  have 
had  massive  superiority  in  mobile  forces. 
Further,  Britain  had  a  largely  professional 
army  composed  of  free  men  with  all  the 
resulting  superiority  in  the  ability  to  inno- 
vate and  lead  over  the  rigid  unthinking  Nazi 
Officer  Corps. 

As  for  tbe  loss  of  a  few  allies,  well  no 
nation  can  police  the  world,  and  even  the 
best  of  the  allies  Britain  had  lost  were  noth- 
ing more  than  unstable  Eastern  and  South- 
ern Europeans.  By  all  rights,  Neville  Cham- 
berlain should  have  been  able  to  so  reassure 
his  voters — using  the  right  net  assessment — 
that  be  could  have  remained  Prime  Minister 
untu  the  end  of  the  war  In  1941. 

HAROLD    BBOWN    MAKES    US    SAFE   THROUGH 
SYSTEMS   ANALYSIS 

Fortunately  for  President  Carter,  he  does 
have  the  aid  of  such  modern  systems  analy- 
sis techniques.  It  may  be  true  that  Harold 
Brown  Is  not  Machiavellian,  and  that  Brown 
seems  to  Imitate  neither  the  Uon  or  the  Fox. 
None  the  less,  Harold  Brown  Is  at  least 
Menckenesque:  he  can  do  an  excellent  Job 
of  supporting  the  President  by  acting  upon 
Mencken's  principle  that  "No  one  ever  went 
broke  underestimating  the  Intelligence  of 
the  American  people." 

Take,  for  example.  Secretary  Brown's  latest 
strategic  bcUance.  (Oh  yes,  there  Is  another 
one.)  In  three  short  years  in  office — and  in 
spite  of  the  continuing  growth  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces  and  Soviet  expenditures  on 
strategic  forces  (which  Brown  states  are  3.3 


times  larger  tlian  U.8.  expenditures  for  all 
strategic  forces  and  1.5  times  larger  for  Inter- 
continental offensive  forces).  Harold  Brown 
has  been  able  to  restore  the  strategic  bal- 
ance In  favor  of  the  UJ3.  for  the  entire  next 
decade — simply  through  the  use  of  systems 
analysis.  In  fact,  there  it  is,  Harold  Brown's 
version  of  "peace  In  our  time."  Just  look 
at  the  curves  the  Secretary  has  thrown  us 
in  bis  Fiscal  Year  1981  Annual  Report.  We 
not  only  are  back  on  top;  we  never  were 
even  threatened. 

"MR.  SECRETARY,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  TKF. 
STRATEGIC  BALANCE  IS?"  "NO,  BUT  HUM  A 
FEW     BARS    AND    I'LL    rAKX     IT" 

There  is.  of  course,  the  problem  of  where 
all  those  nasty  old  curves  came  from.  These 
were  the  curves  that  worried  such  excitable 
and  uninformed  people  as  Paul  Nltze.  Sena- 
tor Nunn  (D-Oa.),  Senator  Jackson  (D-Wa.). 
and  the  rest  of  that  bunch  of  Republicans, 
Chiefs  of  Stan,  and  carping  media  critics. 
But,  after  all.  Secretary  Brown  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  if  we  didn't  trust  bis 
latest  systems  analysis,  we  might  actually 
have  to  do  something.  If  the  Secretary 
doesn't  deign  to  explain  how  he  gets  his 
numbers  or  why  they  keep  changing,  well 
fine!  At  worst,  the  VS.  is  a  lot  further  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union  than  Britain  was 
from  Germany,  the  UJ8,  doesn't  have  the 
same  rigid  commitment  to  defend  its  Allies 
that  Britain  had  to  defend  the  Empire,  and 
there  are  a  lot  more  sovereign  nations  in 
the  world  today  and  the  U.S.  can  afford  to 
lose  a  lot  more  to  the  Russians. 

TEN  FASCINATING  WAYS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  STRATE- 
GIC BALANCE  WITHOUT  ACTUALLY  HAVING  TO 
DO    ANYTHING    ABOUT    IT 

But,  in  remembrance  of  things  past,  it 
seems  worth  speculating  on  some  of  the 
reasons  Harold  Brown  has  been  able  to  make 
so  much  out  of  so  little,  and  why  his  bal- 
ances have  so  miraculously  eliminated  tbe 
missile  gap: 

First,  of  course,  you  freeze  the  Soviet 
threat.  Oh  yes.  you  let  it  get  a  little  better, 
but  you  do  not  allow  it  to  make  any  major 
changes  or  to  respond  to  your  force  improve- 
ments. But  you  do  freeze  it  at  its  current 
trends  for  10  years  in  spite  of  the  contradic- 
tory trends  he's  told  us  about  in  years  past. 

Second,  you  give  yourself  credit  for  all 
the  force  improvements  your  critics  forced 
down  your  tiiroat  over  the  last  three  years, 
and  then  you  count  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  aU  arrive  perfectly  on  time  with 
optimal  effectiveness  and  reliability.  Granted 
we  have  not  achieved  that  level  of  efficiency 
In  some  years,  but  what  the  hell. 

Third,  you  hopelessly  muddle  everything 
up  in  your  summary  comparison.  You  total 
bombers,  ICBMs,  and  SLBMs;  you  total  all 
missile  warheads  and  bombs;  you  fall  to  de- 
fine the  target  profiles  and  mix  you  are  using 
In  your  analysis:  you  Ignore  present  C'l  lim- 
itations; and  you  ignore  your  actual  readi- 
ness and  base  your  analysis  on  the  goal. 
Every  little  bit  helps. 

Fourth,  you  avoid  defining  the  scale  and 
numbers  used  to  measure  advantage.  This 
means  you  can  always  claim  that  the  graph 
made  you  do  It. 

Fifth,  you  keep  changing  the  basic  force 
measure,  and  you  avoid  focusing  on  any  near 
term  inferiority.  If  "relative  force  size"  make 
you  look  so  bad  that  the  result  doesn't  wow 
them  in  Iowa  or  New  Hampabire.  try  "war- 
head" numbers  without  explaining  they  in- 
clude bombs.  If  that  gets  you  into  problems 
because  you  still  look  bad  in  FY82,  then  try 
ratios  of  advantage  or  disadvantage.  The 
odds,  after  all,  are  with  you:  Some  mix  of 
data  and  method  of  the  balance  has  got  to 
look  good,  and  In  the  interim  you  can  dazzle 
them  with  footwork. 

Sixth,  you  muck  around  with  EMT  or 
eouivalent  meeatonnage.  EMT  Isn't  a  bad 
measure,  by  Itself,  but  it  can  diseuise  a  lot 
If  you  lump  all  of  t2ie  Triad  together  and  If 


you  Igorora  the  target  mix  after  your  ez- 
change  scenario,  and  If  you  bury  tbe  trends 
Illustrated  in  testimony  now  gone  by. 

Seventh,  you  play  around  with  your 
ICBVlng  estimate  for  tbe  threat  and  you  ••- 
sume  perfect  compliance  with  tbe  spirit  of 
the  unsigned  SALT  n  agreement.  You  alao  as- 
sume some  major  changes  in  our  SSBN  and 
bomber  readiness  with  no  Soviet  reaetiob, 
and  you  let  only  the  US  have  ICBM  mobility. 

Eighth,  you  redefine  your  alert  rates.  Tbls 
doubles  your  force,  and  of  course,  you  iiHnimf 
that  as  the  defender  you  have  ample  warning, 
that  your  enemy  (who  can  instantly  deteet 
the  change  in  your  posture)  then  launches 
anyway,  and  that  be  doesn't  simply  wait 
until  your  alert  runs  down  the  size  of  your 
force  through  r^id  wear  and  tear. 

Ninth,  you  don't  try  to  explain  all  those 
niggling  details  about  the  dlfferenoes  in  force 
mix,  and  the  CIA's  grim  analysis  of  relative 
defense  expendlturea. 

Tenth,  you  nev«'.  ever,  define  a  term  In 
your  testimony  or.  Annual  Report,  explain 
your  measures  ot  tbe  balance  or  explain  wby 
they  diaiige  so  much  from  statement  to 
statement.  That  way,  even  if  someone  catcbea 
you  out  on  your  total  inconsistency,  they 
reallv  can't  Dro"e  anything. 

Well,  come  to  think  of  it.  maybe  there  Is 
a  bit  of  tbe  old  Machiavellian  "fox"  in  Harold 
Brown.  And,  there  is  more  good  news  than 
that.  Imagine  how  good  we  look  once  tbe 
Secretary  eets  done  with  his  analysis  of  the 
balance  US  and  Soviet  in  power  projection 
capabilities  to  solve  our  problems  In  tbe 
Persian  Gulf. 

Our  boetages  can  hardly  watt.9 


CEQ;  "WATER  PROBLEMS  ARE  A 
PARAMOUNT  ISSUE  FOR  THE  NA- 
TION AS  WE  ENTER  THE  EIGHT- 
IES" 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  recently  issued  its  annual  report 
to  Congress.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  though 
grim,  evaluation  of  a  variety  of  issues, 
a  study  to  which  we  must  give  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

Much  of  the  focus  of  that  report  in- 
volves the  Council's  conclusion  that  a 
crisis  of  vast  dimension  is  emerging  in 
the  use  and  availability  of  our  Nation's 
water  supirfy.  Gus  Speth,  chairman  of 
the  CEQ.  expressed  It  this  way  at  a  press 
conference  this  week: 

Ftom  a  variety  of  perspectives,  the  Na- 
tion's water  and  the  resources  associated 
with  it  are  in  trouble.  Water  problems  are 
a  paramount  issue  for  tbe  Nation  as  we 
enter  tbe  1980's. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing for  some  time.  The  current  water 
resources  effort  is  foundering,  with  Fed- 
eral investment  declining  steadily  in 
real  dollars.  No  real  thought  is  given  to 
evaluating  the  priority  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  river  basins,  and  the  States. 
This  is  also  what  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyniham),  has 
been  saying  for  some  time. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  devel- 
oped S.  1241,  and  subsequently  amend- 
ment 1660  to  S.  703.  These  are  proposals 
that  seek  to  augment  significantly  our 
national  water  resources  program,  and 
to  create  a  system  for  evaluating  and 
meeting  more  effectively  the  priority  wa- 
ter needs  and  problems  of  the  United 
States. 

While  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  spe- 
cific suggestions  that  have  been  made  by 
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wi  iter, 
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replace  it.  Agriculture.  Industry  and  residen- 
tial developments  are  already  competing  for 
limited  water  supplies.  This  is  why  the  Presi- 
dent's water  policy  places  such  emphasis  on 
water  conservation.  It  is  also  why  it  is  so 
wrong  for  Congress  to  continue  funding 
pork-barrel  projects  without  regard  for  their 
lmi>act  on  local  and  regional  water  supplies." 

Other  pressures  on  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources, caused  primarily  by  population 
shifts  and  industrial  and  residential  develop- 
ment, are  documented  throughout  the  report. 
Some  of  the  most  severe  problems  are  occur- 
ring along  the  coasts  and  in  wetlands  and 
floodplalns  which  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
pollution  from  industrial  and  human  activi- 
ties. .  .  . 

"Unwise  development  in  floodplalns  and 
wetlands — someilmes  encouraged  by  mis- 
guided or  uncoordinated  government  poli- 
cies— has  resulted  In  the  loss  of  lives,  exten- 
sive property  damage  totalling  more  than  $3 
billion  a  year,  and  a  decline  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  marine  productivity  of  these 
areas,"  Speth  sald.« 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
FRroAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  12  noon  on  Friday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
PILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  5  P.M 
TODAY   AND   5    PM.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  and 
from  9  ajn.  until  5  p.m.  tomorrow  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-45,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  attend  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Oslo,  Norway,  April  7-12 
1980:  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  chairman.  In  lieu  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
ScHWEiKER);  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch);  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  ;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 


RECESS  UNTIL  NOON,  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  14.  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  imtil  12  noon  Friday  next. 

At  2:49  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  March  14,  1980.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  12, 1980 : 

Superior  Court  of  the  District  op 
Columbia 

William  Courtleigh  Gardner,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  term  of  years  prescribed 
by  Public  Law  91-358,  as  amended,  vice 
Alfred  Burka,  retired. 
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The  House  met  at  1  p.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  put  a  new  and  right  spirit  within  me. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me. — 
Psalms  51:  10,11. 

O  Lord,  incline  Your  ear  to  our  prayer 
and  hear  our  supplications.  In  all  times 
of  worry  or  crisis  You  have  bestowed 
Your  grace  and  favor  upon  Your  people. 
We  look  to  You  O  Lord,  as  our  guardian 
and  guide  and  as  our  protector  along 
life's  way.  When  the  pressures  of  life 
overwhelm,  grant  us  release,  when  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  are  intense, 
give  us  patience,  and  ever  allow  us  to 
know  Your  glory  and  experience  Your 
love,  this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


S.  1454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1956,  as  amended;  section  716  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  section  1006  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code;  and  sections 
8501(1)  (B)  and  8521(a)  (1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2018.  An  act  to  transfer  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  appropriated  for  salaries 
of  Senate  committee  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  March  6,  1980: 

HJl.  6374.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal  to  Ambassador  Kenneth  Taylor. 
On  March  11.  1980: 

H.R.  891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Laws  Smith; 

H.R.  1559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nelia 
Ruiz  Hedlund;   and 

H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  6  through  12,  1980, 
"National  Medic  Alert  Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested  a  till  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  4996.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Shlvwlts, 
Kanosh,  Koosharem,  and  Indian  Peaks  Bands 
of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with  respect 
to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Paiute  Indians 
of  Utah  to  restore  or  confirm,  the  Federal 
trust  relationship  and  to  restore  to  mem- 
bers of  such  bands  those  Federal  services 
and  benefits  furntehed  to  American  Indian 
tribes  by  reason  of  such  trust  relationship, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


DRAFT  18-YEAR-OLD  DOCTORS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
difficult  today  to  figure  out  what  the  ad- 
ministration's personnel  practices  to- 
ward the  Pentagon  really  are.  I  am  very 
sorry  the  President  vetoed  the  military 
doctors'  bill.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  the  uniformed  personnel  of  this  coun- 
try than  signaling  that  we  really  care 
enough  about  them  to  pay  for  good  mil- 
itary care.  This  signal  has  been  shot 
down. 

Registering  18-year-olds  is  not  going 
to  provide  us  with  doctors  for  our  people 
in  uniform,  yet  that  appears  to  be  the 
President's  sole  personnel  proposal. 

This  was  really  not  a  fiscally  sound 
move,  and  a  very  foolish  one. 

More  confusing  signals  come  from  the 
personnel  actions  of  the  Pentagon  who 
penalized  the  young  woman  Marine  for 
moonlighting  by  appearing  in  Playboy 
magazine.  At  the  same  time  the  Defense 
Department,  with  taxpayers'  money  sent 
out  the  February  1980  SAM  about 
women  in  combat,  with  a  devastating 
cover  and  article.  The  picture  on  the 
front  is  in  many  colors,  very  objection- 
able to  women,  and  taxpayers'  money 
was  used  to  purchase  copyrights  from 
Marvel  Comics  to  print  it. 

What  does  this  say  to  women  in  uni- 
form? They  cannot  pose  off  hours  but 
during  work  hours  taxpayers'  money  can 
force  upon  them  very  objectionable 
stereotypes  of  women.  Awful. 


several  dozen  lower  ranking  officers,  sev- 
eral dozen  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
hundreds  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Of  all  those  I  visited  with  only  the 
three  general  officers  felt  that  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  now  attracting  ade- 
quately qualified  personnd  to  serve  the 
military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Without  exception,  the  lower  ranking 
officers,  the  NCO's,  and  enlisted  person- 
nel felt  that  the  quality  of  people  who 
we  are  now  attracting  into  our  military 
forces  is  not  of  an  adequate  level  to  meet 
our  defense  needs. 

I  think  that  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress would  be  well  served  to  spend  some 
time  personally  observing  the  current 
status  of  our  forces  and  the  quality  and 
number  of  personnel  who  we  are  cur- 
rently attracting.  It  is  clearly  inadequate. 


ALL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE  DOES  NOT 
COME  UP  TO  STANDARDS 

(Mr.  CAVANAUGH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  I  spent  the  day  at  Port  Jackson, 
S.C,  and  on  Tuesday  I  spent  the  day  at 
Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  with  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  status  of  our  military 
forces  and  particularly  tndng  to  deter- 
mine why  young  Americans  are  now 
serving  in  the  military  and  whether  or 
not  we  are  attracting  adequate  and  qual- 
ified personnel. 

During  that  time,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  three  general  officers. 


D  1310 

UNITED  STATES  LEFT  WITH  WORST 

OF  ALL  POSSIBLE  WORLDS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fm  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  UJ*. 
Ambassador  Donald  McHenry  has  stated, 
the  Carter  administration's  handling  of 
the  UJJ.  resolution  on  Israeli  settlements 
and  its  subsequent  repudiation  of  its  vote 
has  left  the  United  States  with  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds.  U.S.  for- 
eign poUcy  has  again  fiip-fioi^)ed, 
alienating  Israel,  the  Arab  world,  and 
allies  around  the  globe  It  is  tragic  when 
NATO  members  are  so  concerned  about 
the  constancy  of  U£.  conduct  of  foreign 
pohcy  that  they  openly  express  dismay. 

The  behavior  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration in  this  episode  as  in  the  case  of 
the  neutron  bomb,  the  Soviet  brigade  in 
Cuba,  and  the  imposition  of  econcHnic 
sanctions  against  Iran  demonstrates 
that,  under  our  current  leadership,  the 
United  States  is  vacillating,  unpredicta- 
ble, and  even  unprincipled.  This  will 
harm  the  U.S.  ability  to  pursue  its  in- 
ternational objectives. 

We  are  now  facing  a  situation  in  which 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  are  today  much  dimmer  than  they 
were  2  weeks  ago.  President  Carter  has 
destroyed  his  credibility  and  influence 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  has  the  contempt 
of  all  parties.  The  Israeli  response  to  the 
U.S.  vote — the  seizure  of  1,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Jeru- 
salem— will  heighten  tensions  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  and  may  con- 
vince its  Arab  neighbors  that  Israel 
does  not  want  peace. 

The  Middle  East  time  bomb  sputters 
anew,  thanks  to  White  House  bungling. 
This  imbroglio  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  devastating  in  the  history  of  U.S. 
diplomacy. 


WHAT     IS     HAPPENING     TO     OUR 
COUNTRY? 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  eg.,  D  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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of  inflation  in  this  coun- 
out  of  control.  One  man 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  my  constituent  Dave  Clark  of 
Clark  Construction  in  Concordville,  Pa., 
and  I  quote : 

I've  worked  hard  •  •  •  raised  a  good 
family  •  •  •  I've  done  evenrthlng  by  the 
book.  But  thU  time.  I've  had  It.  I'm  tired 
of  being  In  an  industry  that  Is  selected  to 
be  the  scapegoat  for  Inflation  every  Ave 
years. 

Apparently,  the  administration  has 
neglected  to  inform  Mr.  Clark,  and  his 
fellow  citizens,  that  they  are  rewriting 
"The  Book." 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  Clark  is  going  to 
have  to  lay  off  an  employee  who  has 
worked  with  him  for  4  years.  Mr.  Clark 
has  had  his  own  construction  business 
since  1965,  but  he  cannot  afford  it  any 
more.  A  few  months  ago,  he  paid  about 
$1,000  a  month  in  interest  on  his  con- 
struction loans.  This  month,  his  interest 
bill  is  more  than  $1,500. 

Prom  our  lofty  perspective,  we  often 
say  that  high  interest  rates  create  a 
severe  strain  on  small  businessmen's  cash 
flows.  This  time,  in  the  real  world,  the 
cash  flow  has  stopped  completely. 

If  it  is  the  administration's  intent  to 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  force  small 
business  out  of  business,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  business  com- 
munity is  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  Can  we  afford  to  kill  it? 


way  they  might  react  if  the  historic  wa- 
ter tower  were  to  be  moved  out  of  Chi- 
cago. The  same  thing  would  happen  if 
the  Redskins  attempted  to  move. 

If  the  NFL  acts  forcefully  to  bring 
Davis  under  control,  it  will  have  the 
backing  of  American  sports  fans  and 
Congress. 
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asked  and  was  given 
Eiddress  the  House  for  1 


PROPOSED  SHIFT  OF  OAKLAND 
RAIDERS  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Na- 
tional Football  League  owners  better 
make  up  their  minds  to  start  gang  tack- 
ling Al  Davis,  the  fast-stepping  general 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Raiders,  if  they 
want  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  loyalty 
and  support  of  professional  football  fans. 

Despite  the  fact  the  NFL  has  refused 
the  Raiders  permission  to  move  to  Los 
Angeles,  Davis  has  said  he  will  make  the 
move  anyway.  If  he  is  permitted  to  make 
good  on  his  threat,  the  same  fate  could 
be  instore  for  loyal  fans  in  27  other  cities 
where  there  are  NFL  franchises. 

I  think  there  will  be  substantial  sym- 
pathy in  this  body  for  complaints  arising 
from  the  proposed  move  from  Oakland 
where  fans  have  faithfully  supported  the 
Raiders.  The  fans  in  Oakland  are  as  loyal 
as  any  in  the  league.  In  each  of  the  last 
10  years,  the  Oakland  team  has  sold 
more  than  50.000  season  tickets.  If  the 
NFL  wants  to  avoid  legislation,  it  is  es- 
sential that  it  exercise  responsible  self- 
regulation  about  the  movement  of  team 
locations. 

I  regard  myself  as  a  typical  pro  foot- 
ball fan.  As  a  part-time  resident  of 
Washington.  I  like  the  Washington  Red- 
skins, but,  as  a  Congressman  from  the 
Chicago  area,  I  am  a  dedicated  Chicago 
Bears  fan. 

I  know  Bears  fans  would  look  upon  the 
transfer  of  the  team  In  much  the  same 


LACK  OP  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  IN 
OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of 
my  colleagues,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta)  ,  the  three  of  us  having  served 
on  the  President's  Commission  on 
Foreign  Languages  and  International 
Studies,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
simply  urging  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  schools  of  this  Nation  to  pro- 
vide greater  emphasis  in  this  fleld. 

We  live,  believe  it  or  not.  in  the  only 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  where 
you  can  go  all  the  way  through  grade 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  get  a 
Ph.  D.  and  never  have  a  year  of  a  foreign 
language. 

We  have  State  universities  with  no 
foreign  languages.  We  have  one-fifth  of 
our  high  schools  with  no  foreign  lan- 
guages. Fewer  than  1  percent  of  our 
elementary  schools  and  fewer  than  one- 
fifth  of  our  community  colleges  teach 
foreign  languages. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
join  him  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  security 
of  this  country,  for  the  economics  of 
this  country,  and  for  the  culture  of  this 
country  that  we  move  ahead  in  this  area 
and  I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
wish  to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS  SPECIAL  PAY 
ACT  OF  1980— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5235)  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  certain  health 
professionals  in  the  uniformed  services. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  tell  us  whether  the  minority 
has  been  consulted  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  minority  has 
been  consulted  on  this.  We  had  a  con- 
ference this  morning.  I  believe  they  are 
in  accord  with  this. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  a  mo- 
tion for  a  call  of  the  House  be  enter- 
tained by  the  chair? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  it  is  made. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objectlota. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   the   foUowing   Members   re- 
sponded to  their  names : 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Aleicander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applesate 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalls 
BaUey 
Baidua 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Bearii,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 

Befell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchaid 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Bradetnas 

Brlnkiey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oalif. 

.Broyhill 

BurRener 

Burllaon 

Burton,  John 
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Conte 

Corooran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Oouehlln 

Oourter 

Oane.  Daniel 

D"  Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danle'.K.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Btlch. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deekard 

De'lums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DtcKi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edlgar 

Eiwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Oalif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emmery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Brtel 

Bvans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fasoell 

nizlo 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Pindley 

Pish 

Plsher 


Burton,  Phillip  Flthlan 


Butler 

Byron 

Camobell 

Carney 

Oairr 

Carter 

Cavanaugb 

ChaippeU 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Ooleman 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 


Pllppo 

FOTlO 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Porsvthe 

Poxintaln 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcla 

Gephardt 

Oiaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Qinn 


Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Oradlaon 
Oramm 
Graaaley 
Gray 
Oreen 
Grlsham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Haee^om 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Fajn^en 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hl"htower 
HUlis 
Htnson 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 

Horton 
Howard 

Hubbard 

Huerhes 

Hutto 

Ire'find 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  Ta. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

LevltM 


Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Ltmgren 

McCiory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKofy 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 
Magulre 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mkrtln 

Matbls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

MUler.  OaUf . 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Ud. 

MttcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoHohan 

Moore 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

MOtU 

Muroby,  Pa. 

Murtba 

Myers.  Ind. 
Naitcber 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Ndan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

D  1330 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  366 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


Ottinger 

Solotnon 

Fanetta 

Spellman 

Paobayan 

Spence 

Patten 

StOennatn 

Pattetaon 

StnrJc 

Paul 

Staggers 

Pease 

Stange;«nd 

Perkins 

Stanton 

Petri 

Slark 

Peyser 

Steed 

Pickle 

Stenho'.m 

Porter 

Stockman 

Preyer 

Stratton 

Prlca 

Studdt 

Pritchard 

Stump 

Quayle 

Swift 

Quillen 

Symms 

BahiJl 

Synar 

R&ilsback 

Tauke 

Bangri 

Taylot 

Regula 

Thomas 

Reuss 

TbCDipson 

Rhodes 

Traxler 

Richmond 

ndall 

RinAldo 

Uiimac 

Rltter 

VanDeerlln 

Roberts 

Vanler  Jagt 

Robinson 

Vanik 

Rodlno 

Vento 

Roe 

VoUoooer 

Roae 

Walgren 

Rostenkowski 

Walker 

Roth 

Wampler 

Rousselot 

Watklns 

Roybal 

Weaver 

Royer 

Weiss 

Rudd 

WlUte 

R\mnel8 

Whitehurst 

Russo 

Whitley 

Sabo 

Whitten 

Sentlnl 

WUllams.  Mont. 

Satterfldd 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Sawyer 

Winn 

Schjoeder 

Wlrth 

Schtilse 

Wolpe 

Sebelius 

Wrlglit 

SeiberlUig 

Wyatt 

Sensenbrenner  Wydler 

Shannon 

Wylle 

Sharp 

Tates 

Shdby 

Tatron 

Shumway 

Toung.  Alaska 

Simon 

Young,  Fla. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Toung,  Mo. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Zablocki 

Snowe 

Zeferettl 

Snyder 

Solan 

EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 


Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  604  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk   read   the    resolution,   as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  604 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  602)  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  net 
revenues  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  should 
be  primarily  directed  toward  solving  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problem,  in  the  House.  Debate 
on  said  resolution  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  equally  divided  and  control- 
led by  the  proponent  of  the  resolution  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
said  resolution  to  Its  final  adoption  or  re- 
jection without  intervening  motion. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
McHuGH).    The   Chair    recognizes   the 


gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boluhc) 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Lorr).  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  well  on  the 
rule  on  this  resolution  to  explain  not 
only  this  rule  but  also  the  resolution  that 
will  follow  it,  and  then  the  rule  that  will 
come  later  on  the  windfall  profit  tax  con- 
ference report.  I  do  so  because  although 
the  connection  is  not  on  its  surface  clear, 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  resolu- 
tion that  this  rule  makes  in  order  and  the 
whole  matter  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  windfall  profits. 

n  1340 
I  think  the  Members,  even  those  it^o 
were  not  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing the  process  that  will  be  fcdlowed  in 
the  event  that  the  various  resolutions  are 
adopted. 

It  really  does  not  matter  to  me 
whether  Members  are  informed.  I  would 
just  like  them  to  have  the  opportunity, 
and  I  know  that  they  cannot  have  the 
opportunity  unless  they  can  hear. 

This  resolution  is  imusual.  It  makes 
in  order  a  resolution  that  does  nothing 
except  send  a  message.  It  is  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher)  and  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  ,  both  of  whom 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  They  were  not  members  of  the 
conference  on  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  conference  on  the  windfall  profit 
tax  contains  some  hortatory  language, 
language  without  legal  effect,  I  am  in- 
formed, which  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
Congress  should  spend  60  percent  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  by 
sending  it  to  the  general  fund  and  later, 
perhaps,  if  the  Congress  enacts  it  into 
law,  on  tax  decreases. 

"Twenty-five  percent  of  those  proceeds 
are  to  go,  after  legislation  is  enacted,  to 
the  people  who  could  least  afford  the  in- 
crease in  oil  prices,  the  poor,  and  15  per- 
cent to  a  variety  of  purposes  which  will, 
presumably,  do  something  about  the 
problems  of  energy. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Gephardt)  and  a  number  of 
other  Members  felt  that  those  hopeful 
suggestions,  not  having  the  force  of  law. 
sent  the  wrong  message.  "Riey  felt  it  was 
important,  since  the  House  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  debate  and  act  on  the 
division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  that  the  Members  at  least 
have  an  hour's  debate  on  that  subject 
and  have  an  alternative  to  express  their 
preference.  So,  they  put  in  a  resolution 
that  provides  for  another  distribution  of 
the  proceeds,  again  having  no  force  of 
law,  again  just  sending  a  message.  It 
provides  for  50  percent  of  the  proceeds 
to  go  to  energy  purposes.  25  percent — 
just  as  in  the  other  proposition  in  the 
conference  report — to  go  to  the  poor,  and 
25  percent  to  go  to  the  general  fund.  I 
presume  perhaps  for  tax  decreases  over 
time. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  understand 
the  windfall  profit  tax  and  the  whole 
question  of  oil  deregulation  is  the  biggest 
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lefislation,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  in  the  United  States 
.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
going  to  be  involved  with 
dollars,  which  some  pteople  say 
deregulation  over  10  years, 
somewhere  between  half  a 
:  600  bUlion.  That  is  what  we 
ajbout. 

even  a  sense  of  the  House 
the  sense  of  the  Congress 
cohtained  in  the  conference 
!  ignificance. 

means  that  when  the 
begin  to  function. 
a  certain  division  as  to 
get  to  originate  the 
these  funds.  So,  it  is  not 
It  is  a  message  not  only 
people  but  also  to  the 
Congress.  To  a  certain  de- 
importance. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  less 
uith  the  Members.  One  of 
the  Committee   on   Rules 
uni  sual  decision  to  allow  con- 
the  Pisher-Grephardt  reso- 
it  wanted  to  advantage 
of  the  passage   of  the 
mthout  its  going  back  to 
e  reason  for  that  is  very 
are  a  lot  of  people  who 
all  kinds  of  different  rea- 
be  a  major  attempt,  if 
report  fails  and  goes  back 
to  see  to  it  that  there 
iroflt  tax  bill. 
.  I  am  not  even  going  to 
I  eople  are  who  will  oi^rase 
o|itside  of  Congress.  I  will 
imagination  of  the  Mem- 
of  people  might  well  op- 
,  any  windfall  profit 
into  conference  again, 
extraordinarily   diflScult 
out  of  conference  to  be- 
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and  Means.  The  previous  question  is  to 
be  considered  as  ordered  without  any  in- 
tervening motion. 

What  all  of  this  means  is  that  should 
this  rule  pass,  the  so-called  Fisher-Gep- 
hardt proposal  for  earmarking  revenues 
obtained  under  the  windfall  profit  tax 
will  be  in  order.  The  proponent  offering 
the  resolution  will  control  30  minutes  and 
can  yield  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
Likewise,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  wiU 
control  30  minutes  and  may  yield  only 
for  debate  purposes.  This  is  because  the 
previous  question  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  been  ordered  and  because  we  will 
be  in  the  House  and  not  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

House  Resolution  602  is  designed  to 
alter  the  percentages  that  are  presently 
in  the  conference  report  that  earmark 
revenues  raised  by  the  tax  as  follows: 
60  percent  for  income  tax  reductions,  25 
percent  for  low-income  assistance,  and 
15  percent  for  energy  and  transportation 
programs.  The  so-called  Fisher-Gep- 
hardt resolution  provides  tiiat  50  percent 
of  the  revenues  will  go  for  energy  re- 
search and  development,  25  percent  for 
low-income  assistance,  and  25  percent  to 
the  General  TreasiUTr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  precedes 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. As  long  as  I  have  been  here,  I  have 
never  seen  this  type  of  procedure  where 
we  attempt  to  amend  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  before  we  even  take  up 
such  conference  report.  To  say  the  least, 
the  procedure  is  completely  unorthodox. 
By  doing  this,  the  Congress  will  be  send- 
ing out  more  conflicting  signals  than  the 
White  House.  If  a  Member  chose  to,  he 
could  vote  for  the  earmarking  resolution 
and  turn  right  around  on  the  same  after- 
noon and  vote  against  the  windfall  profit 
tax  conference  report.  Realizing  this,  an 
attempt  was  made  yesterday  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  make  in  order  the 
resolution  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
itself.  Needless  to  say,  this  attempt  failed. 
I  suppose  it  made  too  much  sense  to  do 
it  this  way. 

If  this  is  not  enough,  the  whole  idea  of 
trying  to  earmark  revenues  in  advance 
is  totally  meaningless.  Congress  can  leg- 
islate in  any  way  it  wants  to  later  to 
authorize  the  spending  of  this  money. 
So,  what  I  am  siying  is,  the  Fisher-Gep- 
hardt prt^Josal  is  effectively  without  sub- 
stance and  should  be  defeated.  Not  only 
that,  it  should  not  even  be  considered 
under  this  procedure.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  rule. 

D  1350 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
come  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  almost  dealing  with  a  mirage 
here.  If  it  has  any  substance  I  am  cer- 
tainly against  it  because  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  trying  to  rearrange  a  care- 
fully worked  out  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  windfall  profit  tax  in  this 
way  or  in  any  other  way.  But,  if  it  does 


not  have  any  substance  I  am  against  it 
also. 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  precedent  which  is 
confusing,  which  does  not  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and 
which  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
less exercises  we  could  possibly  under- 
take. I  think  somebody  must  be  trying 
to  kid  somebody  about  the  intent  of  this 
Congress. 

In  this  resolution,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  impact  on  the  Senate,  ob- 
viously. It  is  not  part  of  the  conference 
report,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
legislate  with  our  tongue  in  our  cheek 
in  this  way.  It  reflects  on  the  credibility 
of  our  institution.  It  reflects  on  the 
credibility  of  Government  generaUy.  I 
think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  reject  out  of 
hand  the  rule  and  to  move  on  to  more 
serious  matters. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
might  recall  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  when 
we  were  considering  this  resolution  and 
the  whole  issue  yesterday  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  He  said  that  we  would  have 
the  luxury,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
of  sending  two  completely  separate 
signals  to  the  American  people.  We  say 
in  this  resolution  that  we  are  doing  one 
thing,  and  in  the  conference  report  an- 
other; and  in  fact  we  are  doing  neither. 
Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  tell  me,  if  we  were  to  pass  the 
Fisher-Gephardt  proposal,  and  then  we 
were  to  pass  the  conference  report  maybe 
an  hour  or  two  later,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  what  we  have  done? 

Mr.  LOTT.  On  the  resolution,  it  would 
have  no  effect,  really.  It  is  just  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  not 
binding  in  any  way.  The  conference  re- 
port, if  it  had  any  impact  as  far  as  the 
allocation  of  where  the  funds  would  go, 
certainly  would  take  precedence  over  a 
meaningless  resolution. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Would  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  being  able  to  speak  out  of  both 
sides  of  our  mouth  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  it  is  clearly  going  to 
look  that  way  to  the  American  people, 
and  I  think  also  to  the  media. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Or  perhaps  speak  out 
of  three  sides  of  our  mouth  at  the  same 
time,  because,  as  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, neither  one  of  these  is  binding.  It 
is  an  exercise  in  futiUty. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  my  imderstanding, 
and  that  was  the  expert  testimony  we 
had  before  the  committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Except  to  show  the 
American  people  that  we  have  no  energy 
policy  and  no  consistent  tax  policy. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement? 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  certainly  would. 
Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Fisher). 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
words  about  the  rule  on  this  resolution. 
The  point  has  been  made  that  this  would 
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have  no  effect.  Well,  it  would  be  advisory. 
It  recommends  how  to  use  the  immense 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  collected 
by  this  tax  over  a  10-year  period.  It 
simply  recommends,  but  that  is  all  the 
conference  report  does  as  well.  On  that 
score,  there  is  no  difference.  They  are 
the  same. 

Of  course,  the  contention  is  that  the 
recommended  breakdown  of  uses  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  resolution  recommends 
that  first  priority  in  the  use  of  the  fimds 
should  be  given  to  energy — energy  re- 
search and  development,  production, 
energy  conservation,  trcmsit,  which  is 
a  way  of  conserving  energy,  and  so  forth. 
That  would  be  the  first  priority,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  what  gives  rise  to  the 
tax  in  the  first  place,  energy  problems. 

It  does  seem  to  me  passing  strange 
that  we  would  come  out  of  this  long 
exercise  not  specifying  even  in  an  ad- 
visory, recommending  kind  of  language, 
that  highest  priority  be  given  to  dealing 
with  the  energy  shortage,  energy  prices, 
energy  dependence  on  uncertain  sources 
of  imports,  and  so  forth.  It  does  seem 
very  strange  that  we  would  go  through 
long  turmoil — agony,  almost — to  pro- 
duce a  bill,  and  then  at  the  end  of  it 
recommend  not  that  energy  be  given 
the  principal  attention,  but  that  tax 
reduction  be  given  the  principal  atten- 
tion. Incidentally — not  so  incidentally, 
really— this  is  hardly  the  time  to  be  tell- 
ing the  American  people  and  even  the 
world  that  the  highest  priority  in  an 
energy  bill  is  an  inflationary,  potentially 
very  inflationary,  tax  reduction. 

As  for  the  point  that  there  are  two 
signals  being  sent  out,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  resolution,  right  at  the 
head,  where  the  introductory  sentences 
are,  says  that  notwithstanding — under- 
line "notwithstanding" — notwithstand- 
ing the  recommendations  as  to  use  of 
tax  revenues  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  the  distribution  of  uses  rec- 
onunended  in  our  resolution  is  the  one 
that  expresses  the  will  of  the  House — 
notwithstanding.  So  that,  although 
either  one  of  these  is  only  advisory,  as 
I  pointed  out,  the  language  in  the  reso- 
lution clearly  says  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  conference  report  says,  this 
is  the  way  the  House  wants  to  do  it. 

Now,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  pointed  out,  the  House  has 
never  had  a  chance  to  consider  this 
matter  at  any  time.  The  Senate  spent 
weeks,  even  months,  raking  the  subject 
over  of  how  some  of  the  money  that 
would  come  in  from  this  tax  would  be 
used.  It  does  seem  to  Mr.  Gephardt  and 
to  me  and  to  the  many  other  Members 
who  want  to  have  a  vote  on  this  that 
the  House  ought  to  have  at  least  the  one 
hour  to  consider  this  matter.  Let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  this  is  the 
biggest  revenue-producing  bill  that  has 
come  down  this  pike  for  many,  many 
years.  It  is  a  big  issue.  It  is  $227  billion 
at  the  minimum  over  the  next  10  years, 
and  probably  lots  more. 

Those  Members  who  may  be  worried 
about  using  some  of  the  tax  revenues 
that  will  result  from  the  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  for  tax  reduction  or  for  deficit 
reduction,  let  me  remind  them  that  in 
addition  to  the  windfall  profits  tax  there 


will  be  a  majra*  increase  in  revenue  on 
the  regular  corporate  income  tax  exceed- 
ing even  the  amount  that  will  come 
from  the  windfall  profits,  and  that  money 
is  available  for  such  uses  as  the  Congress 
determines. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gmtleman  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  So  that  it  is  not  as 
though  there  will  not  be  a  considerable 
source  of  fimds  resulting  from  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  that  would  be  available  for 
tax  reduction,  for  deficit  reduction,  and 
perhaps  for  other  purposes.  We  are  talk- 
ing now  only  about  the  windfall  profit 
part  of  it;  in  a  sense,  the  first  $227  billion 
to  result  from  the  windfall  profits  tax. 
So,  I  think  that  it  is  terribly  important 
that  the  House  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
this  important  matter,  have  a  little  de- 
bate on  it,  and  then  express  its  will.  It 
is  only  siidvisory.  only  recommending 
anyway,  just  as  the  conference  report  is. 
But,  that  is  terribly  important  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  consequence  or  this  magnitude, 
that  we  send  out,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  said,  a  message,  a 
signsd  all  over  the  country  and  the  world 
that  we  did  not  start  on  this  energy  pro- 
gram of  decontrol  and  windfall  profit 
tax  only  to  end  up  not  even  indicating 
that  we  are  going  to  do  very  much  for 
energy  itself — energy  conservation,  new 
sources  of  energy  production. 
n  1400 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  in  short  is  the 
basis  for  it.  I  do  hope  that  my  ccdleagues 
will  vote  for  the  rule.  I  hope  they  will  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  rule  and  allow  us  to 
have  our  1  hour  of  discussion  on  a  truly 
major  issue. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
agreed  to  yield  first  to  my  colleagues 
across  the  aisle,  so  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
frustrations.  I  think  in  essence  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  about  this  matter  is 
that  we  are  about  to  pass  one  of  the 
largest  tax  increases  in  American  history, 
supposedly  on  the  assumption  that  we 
are  now  moving  forward  on  a  strong 
energy  policy,  when  in  effect  this  bill  does 
almost  nothing  to  produce  self  sufficiency 
for  the  American  public  in  energy. 

I  would  like  to  pose  an  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman.  I  know  he  is  Interested  in 
sending  this  message,  and  I  sympathize 
with  him.  but  if  I  were  to  vote  yes  on 
this  resolution  and  if  then  I  were  to  vote 
yes  again  on  a  contradictory  set  of  per- 
centages in  the  conference  report  a  short 
time  later,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  House?  Would  we  not  be  trying  to 
take  two  contradictory  positions  and 
then,  if  in  fact  that  is  the  case,  are  we 
sending  a  message  of  any  significance,  or 
are  we  sending  the  same  kind  of  muddled 
message  on  energy  that  we  have  been 


sending  the  American  people  for  the  last 
3  years? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Brir.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
message  would  be  very  clear.  First,  if  the 
gentleman  votes  for  the  Fisher-Gep- 
hardt resolution  and  then  goes  on  and 
votes  for  the  conference  report,  as  I  hope 
he  will,  he  would  be  sending  loude.'-.t  of 
all  the  message  that  we  are  going  t<)  put 
in  place  a  windfall  tax  so  that  people 
who  see  the  prices  go  up,  partly  because 
of  decontrol,  will  have  some  assurance 
that  not  all  of  that  is  going  to  go  to  the 
companies  but  some  of  it  will  be  taken  in 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  That  is  the  ma- 
jor message  that  will  go  out. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
we  not  be  sending  the  same  message  if 
we  just  adopted  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
first  continue  on  the  gentleman's  other 
point,  as  I  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago. 
if  the  FiSher-Gephardt  resolution  is 
adopted,  the  advisory  language  ar  the 
recommendation  about  the  use  of  the 
funds  contained  in  the  resolution,  I 
would  think,  would  take  precedence  as  an 
expression  of  view  because  of  the  word, 
•notwithstanding."  that  I  emphasized 
earlier. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  realizes,  he  and  his  col- 
league, the  gentleman  frran  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG) ,  are  asking  us  to  consider 
whether  or  not  we  should  spend  $115  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years  on  a  variety 
of  programs. 

Could  the  gentleman  outline  for  us 
some  of  the  programs  and  some  of  the 
approximate  amounts  that  he  would 
have  us  spend  these  dollars  for,  seeing 
that  the  President  has  not  asked  for  any 
and  that  we  know  of  no  recommendation 
by  any  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  asking  for  any  of  these  fimds? 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  that. 

First,  I  want  to  remind  my  colleague 
and  others  that  the  original  proposal 
from  the  President  or  from  the  admin- 
istration asked  that  80  percent  of  the 
windfall  tax  money  go  to  energy. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could, 
I  will  just  finish  that  thought. 

And  at  that  time  the  estimated  revenue 
or  the  revenue  proposed  was  much 
greater. 

Mr.  STARK.  It  was  $40  billion  at  that 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding  this  time 

to  me.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  correct 
one  point,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Pesher)  and  I  both  serve 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
we  should  be  accurate  in  language  used 
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FISH  ai.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
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ROUS  SELOT.  Why.  of  course,  I 
jentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
esteemed  fellow  committee 
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companies  on  the  difference 
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ing  the  same  money  for  tax  cuts.  In  both 
cases  they  are  only  sense  of  Congress 
votes  and  essentially  meaningless,  but 
the  House  will  be  on  record  both  ways, 
going  in  two  different  directions  on  the 
very  same  day  concerning  a  very  impor- 
tant and  serioiis  matter. 

Think  of  the  precedent  this  will  set. 
If,  God  forbid,  America  is  faced  with  a 
decision  that  war  has  to  be  declared,  all 
Congress  would  have  to  do  is  first  con- 
sider a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  that 
we  not  go  to  war  for  those  who  oppose 
war,  and  then  Congress  would  pass  an- 
other resolution  sending  us  to  war. 

How  about  the  balanced  budget?  That 
is  a  great  idea.  Under  this  new  procedure 
the  Members  who  do  not  want  to  balance 
the  budget  but  want  to  spend  money  for 
programs  would  first  have  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  that  we  not  balance 
the  budget,  and  then  we  would  vote  later 
in  the  day  in  favor  of  balancing  the 
budget. 

How  about  defense  increases?  The 
possibilities  are  enormous  with  this 
precedent.  Walt  Disney  Studios  could 
not  have  possibly  come  up  with  a  more 
intricate  and  brilliant  scheme  to  cover 
all  exigencies  as  well  as  entertain  the 
people. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  why  this 
novel  procedure  is  l}eing  followed  except 
that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  must  consider 
a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  for  those 
who  want  to  spend  the  money  for  en- 
ergy so  they  can  vote  first,  and  then  later 
we  will  really  do  what  we  want  to  do. 
approve  the  use  of  the  revenue  for  tax 
cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress 
we  get  many  reports  and  we  do  not  al- 
ways read  all  the  reports  that  are  made 
available  to  us  from  the  GPO  at  great 
expense,  but  I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  get  their  conference  reports  out 
now  and  follow  me  on  this.  ITils  is  not 
very  difficult  to  follow. 

I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to  get  their 
conference  reports  and  turn  to  page  29 
and  look  at  section  102(b).  There  the 
Members  will  see  what  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  conferees 
have  recommended  that  we  spend  this 
tax  money  for  sometime  in  the  future. 
The  recommendation  is  60  percent  for 
income  tax  reductions,  25  percent  for 
low-income  assistance,  and  15  percent — 
only  15  percent — for  energy  and  trans- 
portation programs.  Remember,  this  tax 
was  supposed  to  be  a  solution  of  our  en- 
ergy problem. 

Now  I  will  ask  the  Members  to  take 
the  resolution,  which  is  House  Resolution 
602.  the  Fisher-Gephardt  resolution,  and 
hold  it  up  alongside  the  conference  re- 
port and  read  it.  It  says,  "notwithstand- 
ing"— and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher)  was  quite  correct  in  that, 
because  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resolution  says  here,  the  money 
should  be  spent  50  percent  for  energy. 
25  percent  for  low-income  assistance,  25 
percent  for  anything  else  Congress  can 
think  of. 

Those  percentages  are  very  simple — 
60-25-15  and  50-25-25.  But  they  are 
totally  inconsistent.  They  are  totally  at 
variance  with  precedent,  and  if  we  vote 


for  the  rule  now  pending,  we  are  saying, 
"Yes,  that  is  the  kind  of  legislator  I  am. 
That  is  the  kind  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure I  love.  I  love  to  be  two-faced  on 
the  very  same  day.  After  all  we  are  only 
talking  aliout  is  a  simple  little  old  tax 
increase  that  is  the  biggest  single  tax  in- 
crease in  history." 

ni410 
You  are  only  talking  about  $227  billion 
in  taxes,  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  the 
national  debt.  The  amount  could  be  even 
more.  You  remember  the  national  debt? 
Perhaps  we  could  vote  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  that  we  not  have  a  na- 
tional debt  before  we  increase  the  na- 
tional debt. 

I  commend  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  am  sorry  they  did  not 
allow  me  to  have  my  motion  adopted 
yesterday.  I  wanted  to  do  a  terrible 
political  thing.  I  wanted  to  let  this 
House  vote  for  the  Fisher-Gephardt 
matter  in  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  so  that  they  would 
have  had  a  choice,  that  they  could  have 
changed  the  conference  report  terms, 
and  Fisher-Gephardt  if  the  majority 
wanted  it,  could  have  been  passed. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with 
Fisher-Gephardt,  but  I  agree  that  this 
rule  is  a  travesty  that  ought  to  be  de- 
feated, and  the  bast  way  you  can  do  it 
is  to  vote  down  this  pending  resolution. 
And  then  we  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  your  language  in  it. 

Mr.  ROU3SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding. 

Then  the  gentleman  means  that  Res- 
olution No.  602  now  before  us  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  conference  report  itself? 
Mr.  BAtTMAN.  I  tried  to  convey  that 
idea. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  got  it  across  very  well,  but 
some  of  my  colleagues  were  talking  over 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Chamber 
and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  heard 
it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  They  were  probably 
dumbstruck — they  were  mumbling  to 
each  other — at  my  revelations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Dumbstruck?  I 
hope  they  were  dumbstruck  enough  to 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  is  not  a  personal 
description  of  anyone. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  is  not  a  part  of  the  Committee 

on  Rules 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  There  is  virtue  in  that, 
too.  I  would  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (continuing).  The  logic 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  per- 
suasive. But  perhaps  the  gentleman  could 
share  with  other  Members  why  it  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  permit 
the  Fisher-Gephardt  resolution  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  that  portion  of 
the  conference  report  so  that  we  could 
have  an  up-or-down  vote. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  to  accede  to  the 
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gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  , 
who  said  that  they  were  afraid  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  would  pass,  and  if 
it  passed,  the  bill  would  go  back  to  con- 
ference; and  if  it  went  to  conference,  it 
would  never  come  back.  So  that  was  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlMnan  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  California.  I  hope  that  character- 
ization will  not  hurt  him. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  one  thing  that 
we  know  is  that  this  conference  report 
does  comply  with  the  4  hours  printing 
requirement  of  the  Burton  rule. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman could  propose  some  new  Burton 
rules,  in  the  light  of  this  procedure  we 
have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  my  man  on  the  Ccrni- 
mittee  on  Rules  and  take  that  up. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
I  imderstand  the  points  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thought  I  was  very 
explicit. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  They  are  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  but  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  have  it  just  right. 

Now,  I  learned  in  law  school — and  it 
has  been  a  while  since  I  have  been  in 
law  school 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  You  are  a  lawyer,  are 
you? 

Mr.  KRAMER  (continuing).  But  I 
learned  in  law  school  that  if  you  pass 
something  and  then  you  pass  something 
after  that  that  is  different  from  the  first 
thing  you  passed,  that  the  second  thing 
ought  to  repeal  the  first  thing. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Most  of  the  judicial 
interpretations  that  I  have  seen  hold 
that  the  latest  enactment  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  is  the  one  that  is  followed  by 
the  courts. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  That  would  be  the  case 
here  if  we  do  what  the  gentleman  are 
proposing;  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  If  we  vote  for  the  pending 
resolution  and  the  Fisher-Gephardt 
resolution  it  makes  in  order,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  now,  let  us  say  it 
is  2:15,  at  3:30  or  3:45  we  vote  for  the 
contradictory  conference  report,  it 
wipes  out  the  Pisher-CJephardt  resolu- 
tion as  a  sense  of  Congress  and  replaces 
it  with  a  new  sense  of  Congress  em- 
bodied, as  I  pointed  out,  in  section  102 
of  the  conference  report. 

So  really  it  is  an  exercise  in  complete 
futility  and  meaninglessness  to  vote  for 
this  or  even  consider  this  matter  first. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  have  one  additional 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man. Is  it  not  also  true  that  even  if  we 
succeeded  in  wiping  out  the  first  by  the 
second,  that  the  second  is  really  worth- 
less also?  So  really  we  probably  have  not 
done  as  much  harm  as  we  might  think 
at  first  blush. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Between  two  equally 
meaningless  propositions,  the  latest 
worthless  proposition  apparently  is  the 
one  that  prevails. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  usually 
vote  yea  on  approval  of  rules,  but 
frankly,  if  we  approve  this  rule  and  then 
approve  the  Fisher  motion  and  then  ap- 
prove the  windfall  profit  tax  conference 
report,  we  are  going  to  look  silly.  The  best 
way  out  of  this  silly  position  is  to  kill  the 
rule  right  now. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  is  happening 
today.  Unfortunately,  this  is  probably  the 
biggest  economic  event  anybody  in  this 
House  will  ever  vote  on.  The  economic 
event  I  am  talking  about  is  deregulation. 
We  are  not  talking  about  $227  billion.  We 
are  talking  about  $577  billion  in  addl- 
ti(Mial  revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  10  years.  It  is  going 
to  so  change  the  operation  of  the  energy 
industry  and  of  the  tax  structure  of  this 
Government  that  we  ought  to  be  paying 
serious  consideration  to  that  and  not 
serious  consideration  to  this  frivolous 
Fisher  motion.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  adopt  Fisher  and  then  to  vote 
for  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Why  was  the  60-percent  figure  put  in 
the  conferMice  report?  A  year  ago,  when 
this  House  voted  on  this  windfall  profit 
tax,  it  was  going  to  raise  $40  billion.  Oil 
was  then  selling  for  $13  a  barrel.  Oil  is 
now  selling  for  better  than  $30  a  barrel, 
and  the  amount  of  money  in  this  whole 
thing  has  skyrocketed  to  astronomical 
proportions. 

Also  the  energy  proposals  that  have 
been  made  by  this  Congress  in  this  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill,  in  the  tax  credits  ex- 
tended over  a  10 -year  period,  there  are 
about  $15  to  $18  billion  worth  of  tax 
credits  for  energy.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  at  least  $36  billion  worth  of 
energy  outlays  available  under  the  for- 
mula that  is  in  this  bill.  There  are  no 
proposals  in  this  Congress  that  will  spend 
anywhere  near  that  much  money.  The 
problem  is  that  some  Members  have  con- 
fused budget  authority  with  outlays. 
When  we  talk  about  the  windfall  profit 
tax  bill,  we  are  talking  about  money  that 
is  going  to  be  outlays.  The  energy  bills 
that  are  all  in  conference  and  all  of  the 
bills  that  have  been  proposed  are  mainly 
budget  authority  bills.  They  are  bills  to 
guarantee  loans,  they  are  bills  to  give 
purchase  authority.  They  are  not  outlays 
of  cash  Euid  perhaps  never  will  be  outlays 
of  cash.  And  why  the  frivolous  Fisher 
motion  wants  to  throw  $115  billion  out 
there  when  we  do  not  even  have  a  pro- 
gram to  spend  it. 

So  what  we  ought  to  do  is  quit  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House,  get  down  to  the 
serious  debate  on  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
We  can  do  that  by  defeating  this  mo- 
tion right  now  and  get  on  with  the  im- 
portant business  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  respect  his 
point  of  view.  But  as  I  imderstand  the 


language  in  the  conference  report — and 
I  have  read  it  several  times — it  is  advi- 
sory in  nature.  That  is  a  little  bit  un- 
usual. So  how  does  a  Member  like  my- 
self, who  wants  a  windfall  profit  tax  but 
does  not  believe  that  the  relative  alloca- 
tion which  is  suggested  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  proper,  how  do  I  otherwise 
protest  that  allocation  where  I  want  to 
vote  for  the  tax.  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  sense  of  the  conference  as  to  the 
allocation? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  When  bills  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  later  on — this  is 
just  the  first  of  a  series  of  biUs — then 
the  gentleman  ought  to  use  his  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  his  one  vote  to 
vote  the  way  he  feels.  But  we  do  not 
have  any  proposals  to  spend  $115  billion. 

Vote  "no." 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
has  given  the  Members  an  eloquent  rea- 
son to  oppose  the  motion. 

I  would  Uke  to  speak  to  the  Members 
a  little  bit  today  about  opposing  the  rule, 
in  that  it  is  a  precedent-setting  rule,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  want  to  es- 
tablish this  precedent  for  future  bills. 

We  have  here,  first  of  all,  an  affront  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  its  ranking  minority, 
along  with  the  members  of  the  con- 
ferees. This  gentleman  in  the  well,  may 
not  really  feel  that  the  windfall  profit  tax 
conference  is  everything  I  would  have 
wanted  in  some  areas  and  more  than  I 
would  have  wanted  in  some  other  areas, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the  best 
compromise  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  in  both  spectrums  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  could  agree  on. 
It  comes  as  close  to  what  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  and  I  think  it  is  what  the 
American  public  demands. 
01420 

Then  at  the  Uth  hour,  when  a  motion 
to  instruct  was  ruled  out  of  order  because 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  conference, 
to  allow  Members  who  did  not  attend  the 
conference,  who  never  contacted  the  con- 
ferees during  the  course  of  a  2  V4 -month 
open  conference,  to  come  in  and,  in  ef- 
fect, criticize  the  work  without  any  hear- 
ings, without  any  discussions  as  to  how 
the  money  should  be  spent,  to  me.  is  a 
principle  that  I  am  not  sure  that  we  want 
to  establish.  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  con- 
ferences that  are  going  to  come  up.  the 
Armed  Services  Conference,  for  instance, 
where  I  might  like  to  offer  a  resolution 
to  ban  nuclear  weapons  without  a  hear- 
ing. 

This  resolution  has  no  force  and  effect. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  conference 
and  would  continue  to  be  out  of  order, 
and  it  would  direct  us  in  fact  at  smne 
point  to  do  things  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  do.  TTie  resolution  might  well 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  might 
well  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  If  there  is  a  new 
energy  committee,  it  might  well  be  re- 
ferred to  it.  It  certainly  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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When  Nixon  imposed  price  controls 
on  domestic  oil,  the  idea  was  to  protect 
consumers  from  high  energy  costs.  We 
all  know  now  these  controls  did  not  pro- 
tect consumers.  The  world  price  of  oil 
was  being  determined  by  OPEC  and  we 
saw  prices  quadruple  in  1973.  Now  the 
world  price  has  even  outpaced  OPEC 
and  we  have  seen  the  price  double  over 
the  past  year.  Over  the  decade  the  world 
price  of  oil  has  risen  from  $1.80  a  barrel 
to  $29.62  in  February  of  this  year.  Our 
bill  for  imported  oil  has  grown  from  just 
under  $3  billion  in  1970  to  over  $60  bil- 
lion in  1979,  and  the  American  con- 
sumer has  paid  this  bill. 

Last  Spring.  President  Carter  decided 
to  decontrol  oil  prices  gradually  and  to 
impose  a  windfall  profits  tax.  What  was 
the  first  purpose  of  that  tax?  It  was  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  poor  and  the 
worker  against  the  cost  of  energy, 
which  was  going  to  go  up  even  further. 
We  will  never  see  the  days  of  cheap  en- 
ergy again. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  pointed  out  when  this  bill 
went  through  the  House,  the  revenue 
gain  was  going  to  be  between  $40  and 
$50  billion.  Now  it  is  going  to  be  $227 
billion.  E^very  time  that  figure  goes  up, 
the  price  of  energy  goes  up  even  faster. 

The  conferees  on  this  bill  suggest  that 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people,  we  have  to  give  them 
some  relief — some  hope  of  maintaining 
their  present  living  standards.  The 
revenue  from  the  windfall  profit  tax 
provides  a  way  to  do  this.  If  the  oil  com- 
panies are  going  to  make  a  lot  more 
money,  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  of  it  for  the  cost  of  government, 
and  if  the  working  men  and  women  and 
very  poor  men  aud  women  of  this  Na- 
tion are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  lot  more 
for  their  energy,  they  ought  to  have  to 
pay  a  little  bit  less  toward  the  cost  of 
government.  That  is  all  the  conferees 
are  suggesting. 

This  hocus-pocus  about  spending  all 
this  money  to  develop  energy  sources 
does  not  make  sense.  Almost  the  same 
amount  that  was  requested  for  energy 
expenditures  in  the  first  place  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  conferees  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  will  certainly  be  adequate 
fimds  for  all  the  energy  projects  that 
deserve  to  be  funded.  When  the  cost  of 
energy  escalates,  the  pressure  on  the 
working  people  of  this  Nation  escalates 
twice  as  fast.  We  have  to  help  them  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  recycle  this  revenue 
back  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible 
through  the  tax  system.  To  say  we  are 
going  to  use  all  that  money  for  projects 
to  devel(4>  new  sources  of  energy  or  to 
build  a  streetcar  from  Washington  to 
St.  Louis  does  not  make  very  much  sense. 
To  do  these  things  would  take  money 
that  should  be  returned  to  the  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
rule. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Under  the  Fisher-Gep- 
hardt resolution,  only  50  percent  of  the 
$227  billion  sort  of  initially  takes  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.   LOTT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield   3 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  again  that  the  admin- 
istration only  asked  this  Congress  for  a 
total  of  $35  billion  for  new  energy  pro- 
grams and  for  mass  transit.  $16  billion 
for  transportation  and  $19  billion  for 
new  energy  programs.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  formula  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  conference  report  gives,  $35  billion. 

If  we  spend  more  money  than  that  by 
adopting  this  resolution,  which  does 
not  have  any  force  or  effect,  we  are  send- 
ing a  confiicting  signal,  but  we  are  also 
sending  out  a  signal  that  can  only  be 
interpreted  as  wasteful  or  a  lack  of  im- 
derstanding  of  what  is  needed.  This  is 
what  Congress  has  done  too  many  times 
in  the  past,  is  Just  thrown  money  at  a 
problem.  That  is  what  we  are  about  to 
do  again  with  this  kind  of  signal  of  this 
resolution. 

The  conference  report  tells  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  administration  can- 
not spend  any  more  money  than  $35  bil- 
lion. It  has  not  asked  for  any  more  than 
$35  billion.  This  resolution  tells  the 
American  people,  never  mind,  we  want  to 
spend  even  more.  We  are  going  to  throw 
some  more  money  at  It. 

In  do'ng  that,  we  are  just  going  to 
waste  money.  In  doing  that,  we  are 
going  to  throw  money  away. 

I  think  the  American  neople  are  giving 
us  a  signal  right  now  that  Is  not  what 
they  want.  We  are  even  preparing  to 
bring  about  a  severe  cut  in  this  next 
year's  budget,  to  bring  spending  In  line. 
Yet,  we  are  going  off  on  a  tangent  with 
this  kind  of  resolution  at  this  particular 
time  encouraging  more  Government 
wasteful  spending. 

Even  in  synthetic  fuels,  even  In  the 
Energy  Security  Corporation,  the  ad- 
ministration has  never  intended  that 
the  funding  of  these  two  items  come 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  revenues. 

The  general  fund  is  going  to  be  used 
for  that.  The  Energy  Security  Corpo- 
ration hopes  to  be  able  to  do  its  business, 
through  loans  and  purchase  guarantees, 
not  outright  expenditures  from  the 
Treasury. 

I  think  supporters  of  this  resolution 
are  operating  from  a  misconception  here. 
There  is  a  misconception  that  this  tax  is 
an  energy  measure  and  that  all  of  the 
money  from  this  tax  is  to  be  used  for  en- 
ergy measures.  That  is  not  it  at  all. 

The  purpose  behind  this  tax  is  basically 
a  political  decision  that  excessive  profits 
have  been  made,  that  those  profits  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
made  them  and  that  those  profits  shall  be 
redistributed. 

What  better  way  to  re41stribute  them 
than  in  tax  cuts  to  the  American  people 
who  are  paying  those  energy  costs  and  in 
tax  cuts  for  the  productive  sector  of  our 
economy  to  make  us  once  again  efiScient 
and  competitive  to  solve  long-term  infla- 
tion and  to  regain  a  positive  balance  of 
trade. 
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If  we  want  to  help  the  economy,  if  we 
want  to  help  the  country,  then  go  along 
with  the  conference  report's  distribution 
of  the  tax  revenues  and  put  the  money 
where  it  is  needed;  do  not  just  throw  it 
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at  a  problem  with  increased  Government 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  unnec- 
essary. The  rule  ought  to  be  defeated  to 
spare  the  House  the  time  of  dealing  with 
it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Badham)  . 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like 
others,  came  here  today  thinking  that 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  vote  on  an 
excise  tax  to  penalize  somebody  in  our 
economy  that  was  somehow  doing  some- 
thing wrong  and  should  be  penalized,  in 
order  that  we  could  take  the  fruits  of 
that  penalty,  the  excise  tax  revenue,  and 
somehow  make  the  poor  rich  or  make 
the  poor  somewhat  well  in  the  field  of 
energy. 

Now.  it  seems,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  that  is 
not  what  we  are  doing  here  at  all.  We 
are  saying,  first  of  all.  that  to  make  a 
profit  in  the  energy  business  is  some- 
how a  sin.  that  energy  producing  must 
be  penalized  and  the  money  from  that 
penalty  must  be  used  in  a  scheme  to  re- 
distribute wealth  in  our  society.  We  were 
prepared  to  vote  on  that,  but  now  we  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
a  prior  item  of  business  to  take  up  and 
that  is  a  resolution  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  penalize  the  energy  producing 
segment  of  our  economy  and  with  the 
money  we  are  going  to  produce  energy. 

Now,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
people  available  to  produce  energy  in  our 
economy  are  the  peo  ">le  who  are  experi- 
enced in  the  production  of  enerpy;  but. 
the  backroom  talk  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  we  hear  somehow 
says  no,  the  proceeds  from  this  sin  tax 
that  is  going  to  be  collected  by  the 
United  States  is  gong  to  go  to  help  the 
poor  and  the  amount  has  to  be  that 
much,  because  that  is  how  much  of  the 
poor  we  are  going  to  help. 

Now  comes  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  puts  us  in  a  terrible  bind.  The 
gentleman  says  that  we  ouetht  to  use  the 
sin  tax  on  energy  producers  to  somehow 
produce  some  more  energy,  which  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  tough  tightrope  to  walk 
of  course,  but  nevertheless,  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  suggests  that  we  do;  so  it 
would  be  utterly  fatuous  to  go  home  and 
tell  our  people  that  we  are  goinet  to  pen- 
alize energy  production  for  the  sake  of 
producing  enersy. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Mlss's- 
sippi  has  only  one  additional  speaker.  I 
have  two.  so  I  will  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) . 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  begin  by  expressing  my  profoimd 
respect  for  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  from  the  House  who  I 
think  did  an  outstard-ng  job  of  deal- 
ing with  a  very  difficult  subject  and 
coming  forth  with  a  conference  report 
of  which  we  can  be  proud  and  for 
which  I  intend  to  vote.  It  was  a  verv 
difficult  process  with  the  Senate  and 
they  performed  in  the  best  tradition  of 
this  House  to  come  forth  with  a  very 
important  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  understand,  how- 
ever, what  we  are  talking  about  here 


today.  In  this  bill  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  two  basic  decisions.  First 
is  a  decision  to  raise  money  by  a  tax.  and 
second,  a  decision  on  how  to  spend  that 
money.  Through  the  Fisher-Gephardt 
resolution,  we  are  trying  to  make  it  clear 
today  that  we  have  made  the  decision,  if 
we  accept  the  conference  report,  to  raise 
that  money  by  a  cert€iin  tax,  but  we  have 
put  off  to  another  day  the  decision  as  to 
how  that  money  should  be  spent. 

There  is  advisory  language  in  the  con- 
ference report,  but  it  is  advisory  only. 
All  we  want  to  make  clear  today  and  all 
we  want  to  tell  the  American  people 
today  is  that  by  passing  this  conference 
report  we  have  decided  to  raise  this  tax, 
but  we  have  not  decided  how  it  will  be 
spent. 

Now,  why  is  that  important?  It  is  Im- 
portant to  send  accurate  messages  to 
the  American  people  on  what  we  are 
doing.  I  think  if  we  pass  this  resolution 
we  create  an  accurate  portrayal  of  what 
we  are  doing — that  is,  not  deciding  how 
to  spend  the  windfall  money. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  argue  over  the 
next  10  years  about  how  this  money 
should  be  spent  and  whenever  a  bill 
comes  up  to  spend  it.  we  are  going  to  get 
up  and  use  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  buttress  arguments  that 
we  make  for  tax  cuts  or  spending  for 
energy.  Let  us  iust  make  it  clear  that  we 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  today  about 
what  we  should  do  over  the  next  10  vears. 

All  I  want  to  have  happen  today  is 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  had  an 
hour  of  debate  and  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  rerolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  on  this 
date  in  March  1980.  as  to  what  a  malor- 
ity  of  the  Members  would  like  to  advise 
as  to  what  should  happen  to  this  money 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  end  on  one  other 
point.  I  th^nk  in  the  next  10  years  we 
are  going  to  snend  an  amount  equal  to 
60  percent  of  this  money  on  tax  cuts  and 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  this 
money  on  energy.  If  you  look  at  the  num- 
bers, if  this  money  is  all  go'ng  to  general 
revenue,  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 
If  you  pass  an  $8  bill'on  tax  cut  this  year, 
that  will  eat  up  an  amount  equal  to  60 
percent  of  th's  money  bv  10  years  from 
now:  so  I  think  we  ought  to  be  accurate 
with  what  we  teU  the  Ameri"an  peonle 
and  we  can  do  that  by  voting  for  this 
rule  and  for  the  Fisher-Gephardt 
resolution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  congratulate 
him  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher)  for  their  resolution.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  support  the  rule. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  is  not  a  frivolous  resolution.  If 
there  is  anything  frivolous  of  what  we 
have  seen  today,  it  is  a  tax  credit  for 
residential  geothermal  heat,  as  contained 
in  the  conference  report. 

I  shall  expand  on  the  value  of  the 
Fisher-Gephardt  resolution  if  the  rule  is 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri   (Mr. 
Gephardt)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  CONABLE)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
muddled  and  ridiculous  procedure,  com- 
pounding confusion.  I  think  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  it  is  to  defeat  the  rule  and 
not  to  bring  it  up  or  to  debate  it  further. 

I  would  like  now  briefly  to  deal  with 
the  substance  in  the  hope  that  we  will 
not  get  the  chance  to  discuss  the  sub- 
stance further. 

There  is  the  issue,  of  course,  of  what 
disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Evidently  there 
is  disagreement  about  that;  however,  as 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
ferees, there  was  agreement.  ITiat  agree- 
ment was  that  since  it  is  vastly  uncertain 
how  much  sums  of  money  are  going  to  be 
raised  by  the  windfall  profit  tax,  the  saf- 
est thing  to  do  with  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
ceeds is  to  put  it  back  into  the  private 
economy,  to  serve  as  a  resource  to  be 
available  to  those  who  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  very  troublesome  prob- 
lems of  energy  and  everything  else  that 
afflicts  this  country  over  the  foreseeable 
future. 

To,  in  effect,  earmark  this  money  for  a 
Government  program  of  energy  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. It  would  clearly  result  in  a  substan- 
tial growth  of  Government,  something 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  to  see  financed  out  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  and  ultimately  it  would  result 
in,  I  am  afraid,  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
about  where  the  responsibility  for  the 
generation  of  energy  ultimately  lies. 

The  price  of  oil  is  going  up  very  sub- 
stantially. The  price  of  oil  in  rising  cre- 
ates economic  feasibilty  for  alternative 
types  of  energy  which  should  be  provided 
by  the  private  sector  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tively provided,  rather  than  through  the 
Government,  the  same  lovely  people  who 
have  given  us  such  wonderful  postal 
service  and  such  efScient  programs 
about  which  we  lament  here  in  the  well 
so  often. 

Granted,  the  conference  report  is  not 
binding  on  future  Congresses.  We  can 
change  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  highway  trust  fund,  too,  if  we  wish 
in  future  Congresses;  but  this  Congress 
should  not  send  out  conflicting  signals 
and  we  certainly  should  not  urge  that  the 
proceeds  of  a  tax  which  is  going  to  raise 
$227.3  billion,  give  or  take  $100  billion, 
should  be  specifically  earmarked  for  an 
indeterminate  expansion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  vote  down 
the  rule.  I  hope  this  will  be  the  end  of 
this  particulfir  exercise,  that  we  will  go 
on  to  the  serious  business  of  deciding  the 
disposition  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
measure  itself. 

a  1440 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that  the 
debate  itself  has  demonstrated  the  need 
for  another  hour's  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  never  heard  so  m&ny  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  raused,  some  of 
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The  Clerk  annoimced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Hyde  against. 

Mr.  Ratchford  for,  with  Mr.  Cheney 
against. 

Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mrs.  Hoggs  for,  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  BlaggI  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Pursell. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Mtirphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Stewart. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  and  Mr.  CHAPPELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania. 
GARCIA,  and  PERKINS  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
602  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  net  revenues 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  should  be 
primarily  directed  toward  solving  our 
Nation's  energy  problem,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  602 

Resolved.  That  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
visory language  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  net  revenues  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  In  section  102  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  3919 : 

(A)  As  a  matter  of  policy: 

(I)  SO  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  Ux  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  energy  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  conservation,  and  for  transit 
programs,  and 

(II)  25  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  energy  assistance  to  lower  income 
Individuals,  and 
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(111)  25  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  shall  be  available  for 
any  purpose. 

(B)  The  actions  which  H.R.  3919  directs 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  take  with  respect  to  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  the  net  revenues  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
percentages  set  forth  In  section  (A)  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FISHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  604,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

PABLIAMENTART    INQTHRT 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Can  the  Chair  tell 
us  how  the  time  is  divided? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
is  divided  equally  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  to  describe  the 
House  resolution  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  and  I  are 
offering  and  to  make  several  points  in 
favor  of  that  resolution. 

If  the  resolution  is  agreed  to,  it  would 
express  the  will  of  this  House  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  enormous  revenues 
that  will  result  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax  should  be  used.  It  is  not  binding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  in  which  the 
conference  report  indicates  the  use  of 
the  revenue  is  not  binding  either.  How- 
ever, that  is  an  important  matter,  even 
so.  It  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  estimated 
to  be  $227  billion  over  a  10-year  period. 
Undoubtedly,  that  will  accrue  in  less 
than  10  years  and  the  way  the  confer- 
ence report  is  written,  no  doubt  it  will  be 
more  than  that,  so  it  is  a  significant  item 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  send- 
ing out  some  advice  from  this  House  as 
to  how,  in  general,  the  money  should  be 
used  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
biggest  slug  of  new  revenue  to  come  down 
the  pike  in  many,  many  years. 

The  conference  report  recommends 
one  way  of  using  this  money.  The  reso- 
lution we  are  now  considering  recom- 
mends a  different  way.  This  resolution 
in  no  way  affects  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
the  main  item  in  the  conference  report; 
the  revenue  from  a  windfall  profit  tax 
on  the  oil  companies,  that  will  make  a 
lot  more  money  as  a  result  of  decontrol 
of  domestic  oil  prices.  No  one  is  attack- 
ing that  in  any  way.  The  resolution 
would  merely  send  out  a  different  signal, 
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a  different  message  as  to  how  this  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  ought  to  be  used 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  will  have  to 
be  developed  and  brought  along  before 
we  will  know  precisely  how  the  Congress 
wishes  to  use  the  money. 

Our  resolution  says,  as  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice, as  an  expression  of  the  will  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  50  percent  of  the 
windfall  tax  revenue  ought  to  be  used  for 
energy.  Conservation,  production,  new 
sources,  research,  development,  transit 
and  energy  related  matters  of  that  kind, 
50  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  25  percent  is  the  same 
as  in  the  conference  report  and  would  go 
in  energy  payments  to  low-income  people 
to  help  them  meet  the  very  high  bills 
they  have  to  pay  for  their  fuel. 

The  remaining  25  percent  would  go 
into  the  general  fund  to  be  available 
for  other  purposes,  I  hope  reducing  the 
deficit. 

The  conference  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
recommends  that  60  percent  of  the  $227 
billion  go  for  individual  and  business  in- 
come tax  reduction;  25  percent — the 
same  as  our  resolution — for  energy  pay- 
ments to  low  income  people,  and  just  15 
percent  for  energy. 

This  whole  thing  started  out  because 
we  decided  to  decontrol  domestic  energy 
prices,  oil  prices.  I  supported  that  and  a 
majority  of  the  House  supported  it  and 
it  is  imderway. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  sense  to 
many,  many  people  in  this  country,  if 
it  does  not  result  in  just  an  enormous 
profit  to  the  oil  companies.  Hence,  we 
would  have  a  windfall  profit  tax,  or,  more 
accurately,  an  oil  excise  tax  to  bring  in 
through  Government  a  large  portion  of 
the  windfall  gains.  However,  there  will 
also  be  a  large  portion  remaining  with 
the  companies.  "Riat  is  the  way  it  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  difference  between 
the  resolution  and  the  conference  report 
is  very  clear.  Even  though  I  remind  you, 
again,  this  is  only  advisory.  This  states 
what  we  want  to  do  as  time  goes  on. 

The  conference  would  use  60  percent 
of  it  to  reduce  taxes.  A  very  inflationary 
message  to  send  out  to  the  American 
people.  Our  resolution  would  give  pri- 
mary emphasis  to  energy,  conservation 
of  energy,  using  new  energy  sources,  pro- 
ducing more  energy,  developing  It,  and 
all  the  rest. 

We  think  that  is  the  right  priority, 
that  we  simply  must  be  telling  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  the  world  at  large 
that  we  are  going  to  give  highest  priority 
to  energy.  That  is  what  gave  rise  to  the 
whole  thing  in  the  beginning  and  I  find 
in  talking  to  my  constituents,  if  I  say, 
"Yes,  I  voted  in  favor  of  decontrolling 
the  domestic  oil  prices,"  and  they  grub- 
ble  some  at  that,  many  of  them,  but  I 
say,  "I  also  favor  windfall  profit  tax,  so 
that  the  companies  will  not  gobble  all 
that  in." 
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Then  they  say,  "But,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  that  tax  money?" 

I  say  that  the  only  action  that  they 
accept  and  understand  and  will  applaud 
is  that  a  large  part  of  the  resulting  rev- 
enue will  be  used  for  energy  in  various 
ways.  That  is  a  story  that  people  can 


understand.  They  cannot  imderstand 
telling  the  American  people  in  the  con- 
ference language  that  over  half  of  it  is 
going  to  be  used  to  reduce  their  taxes. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  that  in 
addition  to  the  windfall  tax  on  profits, 
there  will  be  increase  in  the  regular  cor- 
porate income  tax  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cmtrol  and  the  greater  profits,  at  least 
equal  to  the  windfaU  tax  revenue.  This 
amount  of  money  may  be  $250  billion  or 
more  during  the  next  decade,  and  is 
available  for  tax  reduction,  for  deficit 
reduction,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
not  as  though  tax  reduction  would  be 
starved  by  this  resolution. 

So,  the  two  main  points  I  want  to  make 
for  the  Members  are  these;  they  are  very 
simple,  they  are  understandable  and  ter- 
ribly important.  Our  resolution  would 
send  the  message  out  that  we  want  more 
energy  and  less  infiatlon  than  the  mes- 
sage that  goes  out  from  the  conference 
committee  report  would  deliver. 

I  have  just  two  or  three  other  things 
to  say.  One  is  that  if  only  15  percent  of 
the  windfall  tax  revenue  goes  for  energy, 
that  is  $34  billion.  TTiat  is  quite  a  sum 
of  money,  but  by  no  means  enough  to 
whip  this  energy  problem,  to  bring  on 
the  domestic  supplies  new  and  old,  and  to 
reduce  our  dangerous  dependence  on 
foreign  imports  from  very  shaky  parts  of 
the  world.  Already,  there  are  pieces  of 
legislation  moving  forward  and  others 
proposed,  that  could  very  wisely  use  this 
sum  of  money  and  lots  more  befcwe  we 
are  finished. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  the 
heavy  energy  orientation  in  our  resolu- 
tion, which  after  all  is  only  50  percent, 
is  more  than  would  be  needed.  I  claim 
that  in  order  to  get  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  private  sector  dealing  with 
energy,  into  synthetics  and  deeply  into 
solar  energy  and  new  sources,  it  is  g(ring 
to  take  a  lot  more  incentive  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Most  of  it,  I  trust, 
will  come  by  way  of  credits  and  incen- 
tives of  that  kind,  but  some  of  it  will  re- 
quire price  guarantees,  loan  guarantees, 
and  other  devices. 

In  order  to  make  this  leap  forward  into 
this  new  energy  world  of  much  more 
domestic  production,  it  is  going  to  take 
a  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
Government,  on  the  part  of  the  energy 
industries,  and  everybody  else.  It  is  not 
going  to  come  easily,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  saying  to  people  that  in  fin- 
ishing this  great  windfall  tax  bill,  we  are 
going  to  think  in  terms  of  half  of  the 
money  being  devoted  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem itself,  and  net  for  any  other  purpose. 
So,  that  is  the  gist  of  this  restrtution,  and 
I  hope  that  the  debate  can  go  on  now  and 
be  sharp  and  a  good  (me. 

I  finish  on  this  note:  That  this  House 
not  yet  even  has  had  a  chance  to  debate 
the  issue.  It  was  never  brought  to  the 
House.  We  passed  a  windfaU  profits  tax 
way  last  May  with  no  debate  on  this  is- 
sue because  our  bill  then  had  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  how  the  proceeds  might  be 
used.  The  Senate  went  into  that  deejdy. 
The  conference  went  into  it  deeply,  and 
all  in  the  world  we  want  to  have  here  is 
1  hour  of  consideration  of  a  vastly  impor- 
tant subject,  of  how  we  think  we  ought 
to  use  this  enormous  new  source  of 
money.  I  say  we  ought  to  use  it  in  a  way 
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Nothing  can  be  locked 
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are  trying  to  underline  that  decision  by 
passing  a  sense  of  the  House  resolution 
which  differs  somewhat  from  the  advice 
that  is  in  the  conference.  This  advice 
is  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
vice that  is  contained  in  the  conference. 

I  said  when  we  debated  the  rule  that 
in  my  mind  in  the  next  10  years  we  will 
spend  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
this  money  on  energy  projects,  and  we 
will  spend  an  amount  equal  to  60  per- 
cent of  this  money  on  tax  cuts  because 
the  bulk  of  this  money  goes  into  gen- 
eral revenue,  and  as  all  the  Members 
know,  we  can  use  general  revenue  in  any 
way  in  which  we  decide  to  use  it.  We 
will  make  those  decisions  in  the  next  10 
years,  not  today. 

But,  the  signal  that  goes  forward  to- 
day to  the  American  people  should  be 
an  accurate  one,  and  to  make  it  accurate 
we  should  say  what  we  are  doing.  In 
order  to  say  that,  we  need  to  pass  this 
resolution. 

Let  me  just  say  one  other  thing.  There 
has  been  some  debate  about  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  energy.  CBO  says  that 
they  project,  with  plans  that  have  al- 
ready been  expressed  by  the  President 
and  the  administration,  that  over  the 
next  10  years:  We  will  spend  between  $70 
and  $90  billion  on  conservation  and  re- 
search and  development:  that  we  will 
spend  between  $40  and  $50  billion  on  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserves;  that  we 
will  spend  between  $20  and  $88  billion 
on  synthetic  fuels.  I  am  talking  about 
outlays,  and  not  just  authority.  We  will 
spend  between  $16  and  $30  billion  on 
transportation,  and  I  would  say  we 
could  spend  more.  That  comes  to  be- 
tween $150  and  $258  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  that  we  will  spend  on  energy 
programs.  This  spending  for  energy  will 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  windfall  tax  revenues. 

D  1320 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  at  the  outset  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Fisher 
resolution. 

I  would  like  to  dissect  exactly  what 
the  differences  are  between  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  Fisher  resolu- 
tion. First  of  all,  in  both  the  conference 
report  and  the  Fisher  resolution  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  are  targeted  for  low- 
income  assistance,  and  I  think  rightly  so. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  lion's 
share  of  these  revenues  will  be  spent  by 
the  bureaucracy  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  or  whether  the  bulk  of  these 
revenues  will  be  set  aside  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  getting  general  tax  relief  and 
investment  incentives  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  conference  report 
or  the  decisions  made  by  the  conferees 
had  shortchanged  the  whole  effort  to  de- 
velop energy  over  the  next  10  years,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  some  merit  to  the 
Fisher  resolution.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  conference  report  has 
not  shortchanged  the  effort  to  produce 
more  energy  from  alternative  sources  or 
to  conserve  energy.  The  $37  billion  that 
is  set  aside  for  energy  development  and 
conservation  meets  virtually  every  outlay 


recommended  by  the  administration  for 
energy  conservation  and  development, 
and  this  includes  everything  from  mass 
transit  to  tax  credits  to  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Corporation  loan  guarantees. 

So  we  have  not  shortchanged  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  energy 
over  the  next  10  years,  but  by  the  Fisher 
resolution  we  are  saying  that  we  want  to 
turn  over  an  additional  $78  billion  to 
the  bureaucracy  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  They  can  tell  us  how  to  spend 
or  somehow  flnd  a  way  to  spend  the 
money  on  "energy  development  and  con- 
servation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members 
have  expressed  to  me  an  interest  in  giv- 
ing some  tax  relief  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
They  have  expressed  to  me  an  interest  in 
at  least  a  tax  bill  composed  of  two  parts: 
First,  a  tax  credit  or  some  sort  of  re- 
lief against  the  social  security  tax  in- 
creases that  will  go  Into  effect  in  1981; 
and  second,  some  kind  of  tax  incentives 
for  investment  in  the  private  sector  of 
this  economy,  preferably  in  the  form  of 
rapid,  accelerated  depreciation. 

If  we  adopt  the  conference  report,  we 
will  have  set  aside  $13.2  billion,  for  that 
combination  of  tax  relief.  If  we  adopt  the 
Fisher  resolution,  we  will  have  said  that 
the  public  is  deserving  of  only  $5.4  bil- 
lion in  tax  relief,  and  that  will  not  even 
give  relief  against  half  of  the  social  se- 
curity tax  increases  that  go  into  effect 
in  1981. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Gephardt)  is  correct.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  today  is  sending  signals  to 
the  American  people.  The  signal  that  I 
want  my  constituents  to  receive  is  that 
I  voted  to  send  $78  billion  back  to  them, 
to  the  people  who  are  paying  the  taxes 
to  begin  with,  in  the  form  of  tax  relief 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  enough 
of  the  revenues  for  energy  development 
and  conservation.  I  am  not  supporting 
an  effort  to  send  $78  billion  in  additional 
money  to  be  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Fisher 
resolution  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Moore.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher). 

Our  Nation  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  serious  energy 
crisis.  The  gasoline  lines  may  be  gone  for 
the  time  being,  but  everyone  here  knows 
that  they  can  return  at  any  time.  In 
fact,  with  our  continued  heavy  reliance 
on  imported  oil.  and  the  danger  of  cut- 
backs in  production  or  turmoil  overseas, 
it  is  very  possible  that  we  will  see  the 
return  of  the  gas  lines  and  other  dis- 
ruptions before  the  simimer  is  over. 

The  program  we  have  pursued  so  far 
is  to  decontrol  oil  prices  as  a  means  of 
discouraging  waste  and  stimulating  new 
exploration  and  development.  At  the 
same  time,  higher  oil  prices  will  make 
other  forms  of  energy  economically 
feasible. 
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Part  and  parcel  of  this  approach  was 
to  have  been  a  windfall  profit  tax.  to 
prevent  unconscionably  high  profits  in 
the  oil  industry  as  a  consequence  of  de- 
control, and  to  provide  a  large  source 
of  new  revenues  to  accelerate  energy  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  new 
energy  resources. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
final  consideration  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  however,  it  appears  that  the  original 
concept  has  been  lost.  Instead  of  funding 
an  ambitious  effort  for  energy  independ- 
ence, it  is  now  proposed  that  the  hon's 
share  of  windfall  revenues — some  60  per- 
cent— be  earmarked  for  income  tax  cuts. 

Only  a  scant  15  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues— $34  billion  spread  over  an  11  year 
period — remain  to  finance  a  broad  range 
of  energy  related  programs,  such  as  mass 
transit,  railroad  improvements,  conser- 
vation, and  development  of  alternative 
energy  forms. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  enough — not 
if  we  are  serious  about  substantially  re- 
ducing our  reUance  on  foreign  oil  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade.  Moreover,  this 
approach  runs  contrary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  that 
h'gher  o'l  prices  coupled  with  a  windfall 
tax  would  make  possible  the  fimding  of 
ambitious  new  energy  programs. 

A  tax  cut  approved  during  an  election 
year  may  be  politically  popular,  because 
it  promises  to  offset  the  impact  of  our 
unacceptably  high  infiation  rate.  Yet,  it 
is  an  empty  promise,  because  in  the  long 
run  it  will  most  likely  increase  infia- 
tionary  pressure  while  doing  nothing 
about  our  much  more  serious  underlying 
energy  problems,  which  are  among  the 
major  causes  of  inflation. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  expressed  the  sense 
of  this  body  that  50  percent  of  the  wind- 
fall revenues  should  be  devoted  toward 
energy  related  purposes,  such  as  research 
and  development,  production,  conserva- 
tion, and  transit.  An  additional  25  per- 
cent would  go  into  the  general  treasury 
for  purposes  of  reducing  our  deficit,  or 
funding  tax  reforms  such  as  special  sav- 
ings and  dividend  exclusions.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent,  as  was  approved  by 
the  conferees,  would  be  allocated  to  those 
low-income  families  who  are  unable  to 
cope  with  skyrocketing  energy  costs. 

The  Fisher  resolution  can  provide  the 
framework  for  the  Apollo-type  program 
the  American  people  want,  and  expect 
from  us,  to  help  bring  about  our  energy 
independence.  Let  us  not  underestimate 
their  determination,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  make  sacrifices,  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

If  they  are  willing  to  bite  the  bullet, 
we  must  show  at  least  the  same  amount 
of  courage. 

Just  as  importantly,  adoption  of  the 
Fisher  resolution  would  preserve  the 
prerogative  of  this  body  to  work  its  will 
on  both  the  issue  of  a  tax  cut,  and  the 
relative  disposition  of  revenues  from  one 
of  the  largest  new  taxes  in  recent  mem- 
ory. As  my  colleagues  know,  neither  the 
House  or  the  Senate  have  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  independently  consider  how 
these  moneys  should  be  spent. 

When  I  go  home  to  my  district  every 
weekend,  the  one  question  I  am  asked 


more  than  any  other  is,  "What  is  Con- 
gress doing  alx)ut  energy?"  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  of  my  colleagues  is  asked 
that  same  question. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  an- 
swer that  question  by  earmarking  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  windfall  tax  rev- 
enues for  energy-related  purposes.  Let 
us  not  waste  that  opportunity  by  frit- 
tering away  those  limited  revenues  on 
a  tax  cut  that  will  do  nothing  to  solve 
our  energy  problems. 

I  urge  your  strong  support  of  the  Fish- 
er resolution. 

Mn  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  talking  about  doing  here  is  sending 
out  conflicting  signals.  One  signal  is  the 
conference  report  that  recommends 
spending  15  percent  of  the  tax  revenues 
or  $35  billion  on  mass  transit  and  energy 
development,  which  is  all  the  money  the 
administration  has  asked  for  during  that 
time  period  for  these  purposes. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  Members 
should  not  be  confused:  the  synthetic 
fuels  program  was  never  intended  by  the 
administration  to  be  funded  by  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill.  The  Energy  Security 
Corporation  was  never  intended  to  be 
funded  by  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill. 
They  are  not;  they  will  be  funded  else- 
where. 

The  resolution  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  in  a  few  minutes  increases  that  15 
to  50  percent  and  that  $35  biUion  to 
over  $113  bilUon.  That  sounds  great.  We 
can  go  back  home  and  tell  our  constit- 
uents that  we  voted  to  solve  the  energy 
problem  by  throwing  some  more  money 
at  it.  Never  mind  the  fact  that  nobody 
asked  for  the  money,  never  mind  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  sure  we  can  wisely 
spend  the  money,  and  never  mind  the 
fact  that  we  could  get  the  money  else- 
where if  it  had  to  be  spent;  we  are  just 
going  to  throw  some  more  money  at  the 
problem. 

I  think  the  choice  we  are  looking  at 
here  is  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  touched  on  just 
before  he  finished  his  remarks.  The 
choice  is.  do  we  want  to  put  15  percent 
of  the  money  asked  for  and  that  can  be 
spent  where  it  ought  to  be  and  take  60 
percent  of  it  and  put  it  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  and  the 
small  businessmen  who  need  that  money 
to  stand  the  rigors  of  the  increased  cost 
of  energy,  or  do  we  want  to  spend  the 
money  on  Government  programs,  per- 
haps waste  it  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Energy?  Is  that 
where  we  want  the  money  to  go? 

The  choice  seems  to  me  to  be  putting 
60  percent  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
or  putting  35  additional  percent  of  the 
revenues  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  or  the  Government  plan- 
ners or  spenders.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  signal  the  American  people  are  send- 
ing us  right  now  with  the  problem  of 
inflation.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  they 
are  asking  us  to  do. 

They  are  telling  us  to  cut  back  on  Govi 
emment  spending  and  to  solve  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  That  is  precisely  the  balance 
struck  in  the  conference  report;  that  is 
not  the  balance  struck  in  this  resolution. 

What  people  have  to  realize  is  that  part 
of  the  problem  of  inflation  is  not  just 


energy.  Part  of  the  problem  with  infla- 
tion is  outmoded  plants  and  equipment 
which  the  "10-5-3"  rapid  depreciation 
tax  cut  would  address  to  help  business- 
men become  more  efficient,  to  help  them 
to  be  able  to  expand  production,  and  to 
help  make  the  end  product  cost  less. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  infiation  is  also 
the  hard-hit  small  businessmen  and  the 
people  in  this  coimtry  who  are  paying 
the  hi?h  cost  of  their  energy  bill.  "That 
is  what  is  addressed  in  the  windfall 
profit  tax  conference  report. 

The  choice,  then,  is  to  take  the  money 
from  the  oil  companies  who  supposedly 
made  too  much  money — and  that  is  a 
political  decision — and  to  redistribute 
those  funds  to  the  people  or  to  redistrib- 
ute them  by  putting  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Are  we  going  to  re- 
distribute those  proflts  by  putting  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  taxpayers, 
who  badly  need  them  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand infiation  and  the  high  cost  of  en- 
ergy or  give  it  to  the  Government  for 
more  spending  programs? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Heftel). 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  energy  legislation  from  this  body  has 
not  been  a  proud  history.  In  the  1950's 
we  utilized  domestic  oil  instead  of  buying 
foreign  oil  at  $2  a  barrel  because  we  put 
quotas  and  tariffs  on  that  foreign  oil.  In 
1973,  in  the  face  of  the  Mideast  oil  em- 
bargo, we  had  an  opportunity  to  take  ac- 
tion. We  totally  failed. 

On  Julv  16  of  last  year.  President 
Carter  told  us  and  told  the  American 
people: 

I  am  going  to  commit  SI40  billion  to  free 
us  from  the  bondage  of  foreign  oil.  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  It  from  a  windfall  profits  tax. 

That  is  what  we  should  be  doing  in  this 
body  today.  We  should  not  be  flguring 
out  how  to  distribute  the  money  for  any- 
thing but  energy,  because  without  energy 
we  do  not  have  an  econcwny.  Without 
energy  we  have  an  inflation  that  we  can- 
not control.  This  is  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  this  body  to  take  action,  which 
has  not  occurred  in  almost  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  resoluticm  will 
pass,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  speak 
proudly  about  what  we  did  on  this  day- 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
<Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  and  in  doing 
that,  in  some  sense,  I  am  also  just  fol- 
lowing the  comments  of  previous  speak- 
ers. 

I  also  remember  back  to  the  time  when 
I  was  not  exactly  in  favor  of  decontrol. 
But  over  our  objections  the  House  was 
sold  on  decontrol  on  the  basis  that 
although  we  knew  we  would  suck  billions 
of  dollars  out  of  our  consumers'  pocket- 
books,  the  House  felt  apparently  it 
should  raise  the  price  of  home  heating 
fuel  and  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  the  energy  crisis. 
That  money  would  be  taken  and  put 
to  use.  The  President  came  before  us 
and  gave  us  three  purposes  for  which  we 
were  going  to  use  this  money.  One,  he 
said,  was  to  take  care  of  the  people  who 
are  hard  hit.  the  low-income  people,  and 
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This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is 
probably  the  most  serious  thing  we  will 
face  in  this  Congress.  Not  this  resolution, 
because  I  have  said  that  this  resolution 
is  silly  and  is  going  to  make  us  look!  silly 
if  we  adopt  it.  We  are  talking  about  the 
whole  process  of  deregulation.  Deregula- 
tion is  a  huge  economic  event.  It  in- 
volves the  setting  aside  in  the  public 
coffers  of  the  United  States  not  «227  bil- 
lion but  $577  billion,  $227  billion  In 
wlndfaU  profits  and  $350  blUion  In  ad- 
ditional Federal  income  taxes  paid  by 
energy  producers  in  this  country.  That 
is  the  event  we  are  about  to  witness. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  conferees  thought  it  would  be 
best  not  to  mortgage  the  future,  not  to 
try  to  spend  all  of  this  money  at  one  sit- 
ting. I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
spend  that  much.  But  we  exercised  a 
great  deal  of  restraint.  We  said,  "We  will 
spend  what  has  been  asked  for  and  what 
is  needed;  and  what  anybody  has  any 
plans  for,  we  will  set  all  that  aside  and 
then  we  will  put  the  rest  of  it  back  into 
seed  com  and  back  into  the  well  so  that 
it  will  be  available  there  when  we  have 
plans  for  It." 

All  of  the  Members  would  have  been 
incensed  had  the  conferees  come  back 
here  and  spent  all  of  this  money.  We 
put  it  in  the  best  place.  If  we  do  not  re- 
duce taxes,  this  goes  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit.  Or  if  we  do  not  choose  to  do 
either  one  of  those,  we  can  spend  it  on 
energy  or  we  can  spend  it  on  Hottentots 
or  anything  else  that  the  majority  of  this 
Congress  wants  to  do  and  the  President 
concurs  in.  But  we  thought  that  having 
this  much  money,  $550  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenues  over  the  next  10  years 
over  and  above  what  inflation  will  do, 
over  and  above  what  the  regular  tax  sys- 
tem will  do,  that  we  would  be  mighty 
presumptuous  if  we  came  back  here  and 
spent  all  of  that  money. 

I  think  that  the  decision  that  the  con- 
ferees made — and  it  came  after  a  long 
and  careful  study  as  to  what  to  do  with 
this  money— was  the  best  thing,  put  it 
aside,  put  it  back  in  the  people's  pockets, 
at  least  60  percent  of  it,  so  it  will  be  there 
when  we  have  good,  hard  programs  to 
spend  the  money  on.  And  in  that  mean- 
time, we  can  trust  their  good  old  Ameri- 
can intelligence  to  do  the  best  thing  with 
it.  to  help  them  meet  their  cost  of  liv- 
ing, to  help  them  save  and  create  capital 
so  that  we  can  build  more  productivity 
in  this  country. 

I  think  most  Members  do  not  realize 
that  in  17  years  the  revenues  of  this 
Government  have  increased  from  $100 
billion  a  year — I  hope  the  Members  will 
listen  to  me — have  increased  from  $100 
billion  a  year,  and  this  country  operated 
pretty  well  at  that  time,  to  $600  biUion 
a  year;  and  now  each  year  the  revenues 
are  projected  to  increase  by  $100  billion 
a  year.  Just  the  amoimt  of  money  it  took 
to  run  this  whole  country  for  a  whole 
year  a  few  years  ago,  that  is  how  much 
the  increase  is  going  to  be. 

This  is  a  terrible  drag  upon  the  whole 
economic  system  of  our  country.  And  un- 
less we  recognize  that  as  a  drag  on  this 
system  and  vote  to  allow  that  money 
that  we  cannot  wisely  spend  to  go  back 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  are 


producing  in  this  country,  the  people 
who  are  working  in  this  country,  the 
businesses  which  are  working  in  this 
country,  then  we  are  doomed  to  failure 
and  we  will  bury  ourselves. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Fisher  resolution.  I  favor 
decontrol  of  oil  but  coupled  with  a 
reasonable  windfall  profit  tax,  provided 
a  major  portion  of  it  is  used  to  produce 
new  energy  and  alternative  energy  to 
make  us  independent  of  OPEC. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  not  a  con- 
sumer tax  because  the  consimier  will  pay 
the  price  of  decontrolled  oil  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  windfall  profit  tax  will  tax  the 
producer  a  portion  of  his  windfall  re- 
sulting from  the  increased  price  after 
decontrol,  which  increase  is  not  a  result 
of  any  new  risk  or  investment.  The 
windfall  tax  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the 
consimier. 

While  I  also  favor  a  plowback  deduc- 
tion from  the  windfall  profit  tax.  I  be- 
lieve the  use  of  the  proceeds  from  this 
tax  must  be  directed  to  new  energy 
production  and  energy  related  activities. 
This  will  provide  the  breakthrough  that 
will  let  our  Nation  become  energy  inde- 
pendent and  self-suflBclent.  It  is  a  major 
feature  of  our  energy  policy. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
excise  tax  was  devised  by  the  President, 
we  told  the  American  people  that  this 
was  not  going  to  be  just  any  old  revenue 
bill,  it  was  also  going  to  be  an  energy  bill. 
And  now  we  end  up  with  a  conference 
report  that  says  only  15  percent  of  these 
revenues  will  be  used  for  energy  and 
transportation,  60  percent  for  a  tax  cut. 
I  do  not  know  a  democratically  elected 
body  in  this  world  that  would  find  trou- 
ble mustering  up  the  courage  for  a  tax 
cut  at  any  time  when  it  is  needed  for 
our  economy  or  for  our  Nation.  But  what 
we  seem  to  have  trouble  doing  around 
here  is  finding  a  way  to  mold  an  effective 
energy  policy  that  will  in  some  way  miti- 
gate the  economic  difiiculties  that  we  are 
having  because  we  do  not  have  an  energy 
policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
others  were  just  before  us  saying  that 
$115  billion  for  energy  conservation  and 
development  is  too  much.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more.  If  anything,  it  is  not  enough, 
when  you  consider  what  impact  our  lack 
of  an  energy  strategy  has  on  our  reliance 
on  foreign  oil,  on  the  inflation  rate,  on 
our  balance  in  trade,  and  yes,  on  our 
national  defense. 

Is  there  any  Member  of  this  body, 
ansdysing  our  problems  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  does  not  know  that  these  seri- 
ous problems  are,  in  large  part,  because 
of  our  dependence  and  the  dependence 
of  our  allies  on  the  petroleum  products 
of  that  region? 

We  cannot  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems, we  cannot  solve  our  defense  prob- 
lems unless  we  have  an  effective  energy 
policy.  And  how  are  we  going  to  do  it 
unless  we  spend  some  money  for  solar 
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and  conservation  banks,  mass  transpor- 
tation programs,  coal  conversion,  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  nuclear  fu- 
sion research,  biomass  fuel  programs  and 
low-  and  middle- income  fuel  assisUnce? 
That  is  where  this  money  ought  to  go. 
That  is  the  answer  to  the  o.uestion  that 
continues  to  be  asked:  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  money?" 

And  $30  bilUon  or  $40  billion  over  a 
10  year  period  is  woefully  inadequate  to 
even  begin  to  address  these  problems. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
D  1540 

I  confess  that  I  am  confused  about 
what  is  happening  here.  I  think  the 
American  people  may  ultimataly  be  a 
little  confused  also. 

I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  the 
people  who  voted  for  taking  up  this  pro- 
vision, and  I  find  among  them  some  of 
our  most  pristine  conservatives  who  ap- 
parently think  that  putting  another  $70 
billion  into  the  Department  of  Energy 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  I  am  sure 
they  are  advocating  budget  cuts  at  the 
same  time. 

I  find  among  the  list  some  of  the  people 
who  have  been  advocating  most  strongly 
tax  cuts  of  one  sort  or  another,  whether 
it  be  the  marital  penalty  or  you-name- 
it,  and  yet  here  was  a  chance  for  them 
to  send  out  the  signal  that  a  massive 
revenue  bill  could  be  diverted  in  part 
back  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
they  voted  against  it. 

TTie  whole  procedure  involves  sending 
out  two  signaJs  to  the  American  people, 
not  one.  I  assimie  that  a  majority  of  this 
body  eventually  is  going  to  vote  for  the 
windfall  profits  tax,  which  will  involve  a 
whole  different  percentage  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  than  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  now  debating. 

My  friends,  it  is  my  feeling  that  one  of 
the  reasons  Government  is  low  in  credi- 
biUty  is  because  we  try  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people,  not  afflicted  by  consistency, 
that  hobgoblin  of  little  minds. 

We  are  not  even  afflicted  by  enough 
consistency  so  that  pubUc  can  vmder- 
stand  what  we  are  doing  at  one  time  or 
another.  Certainly  this  whole  procedure 
is  nothing  but  a  confusion. 

Well,  somehow  we  should  have  some 
philosophical  explanation  of  what  we  are 
doing  here.  How  can  a  conservative,  any- 
body who  calls  himself  a  conservative — 
and  there  are  many  people  in  this  body 
who  are  not — call  himself  that  and  still 
decide  that  the  way  to  solve  our  energy 
problem  is  to  have  the  Government  do  it 
aU. 

Yet  that  is  what  this  proposal  is.  to  put 
another  $70  billion,  more  or  less — nobody 
knows  how  much — but  clearly  a  large 
proportion  of  probably  burgeoning  rev- 
enue from  the  tax  back  into  a  Govern- 
ment solution  of  the  energy  problem. 

My  friends.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  to  do  things.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  money  we  are  going  to  get,  but  we 
know,  whatever  it  is.  it  will  come  from 
the  American  people,  and  it  has  ulti- 
mately got  to  go  back  to  them,  either 
through  tax  cuts  or  through  more  Gov- 
ernment programs.  If  given  a  choice, 
which  do  you  think  they  would  choose? 


Energy  is  the  issue  here.  To  the  extent 
that  there  is  any  energy  policy  involved 
in  the  windfall  profits  tax.  it  is  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  windfall  profit  ax  is  neces- 
sary to  backstop  deregulation,  because 
deregulation  will  get  the  private  sector, 
the  great  problem-solving  sector  of  our 
economy,  on  the  side  of  creating  alterna- 
tive energy  sources. 

We  will  not  get  the  job  done  by  having 
the  Department  of  Energy  build  more 
bureaus,  inhabit  more  buildings,  pro- 
pound more  regulations  and  confuse 
more  people. 

The  best  answer  is  to  vote  down  the. 
resolution.  I  hope  it  will  happen. 

I  do  not  understand  the  decision  to 
take  it  up,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  still 
not  too  late  to  correct. 

A  vote  for  this  measure  is  a  commit- 
ment against  tax  cuts.  A  vote  against 
this  measure  is  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  private  sector.  It  is  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  deregulation. 
It  is  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
American  people  and  their  right  to  com- 
mit their  own  resources  to  do  their  own 
thing. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  I  think  he  might  be  a  little 
premature  in  his  criticism  of  us  pristine 
conservatives  who  may  have  voted  for 
the  rule.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man why  I  voted  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  know  a 
good  reason. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  teU  the  gentle- 
man exactly  why  a  lot  of  us  did,  some 
conservatives  and  some  Uberals.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  where  I  stand  on  this 
issue.  I  am  definitely  undecided.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  A  lot  of  people  are 
the  same  way.  I  wanted  a  chance  to  have 
it  aired  on  the  floor. 

I  will  pose  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
which  he  could  answer  after  I  make  an- 
other statement,  if  he  would. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  some  of 
us  may  be  voting  for  tax  increases. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  did  not  call  the  gen- 
tleman's name.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
motives  are.  nor  do  I  question  them. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  just  wondered  how 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  going  to 
vote  on  the  windfall  profit  tax.  That  is 
not  a  tax  cut.  That  is  a  tax  increase  on 
the  American  people.  The  reason  I  am 
concerned  is  this:  When  I  look  at  the 
60  percent  tax  cut,  and  I  have  done  some 
fast  calculations  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues here,  and  if  I  am  correct,  there 
are  about  220  million  people  in  this 
country.  Allocating  60  percent  of  the 
windfall  profits  to  tax  cuts  comes  to 
$136  billion  over  10  or  11  years,  and  by 
dividing  220  million  people  into  $136 
billion  over  10  years,  it  comes  out  per 
capita  to  about  $600  per  person  in 
America  over  10  years.  That  amounts  to 
a  tax  cut  of  about  $60  a  year  or  two 
tanks  of  gas. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Is  the  gentleman's 
point  there  is  not  enough  tax  cut  in 
here?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Absolutely. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  So  instead  of  a  small 
tax  cut  the  gentleman  would  rather 
have  a  large  increase  in  Government? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  the  reason  I  am 
confused.  If  I  thought  that  the  money 
set  aside  to  produce  energy  was  going 
to  produce  energy  and  not  t>e  wasted  in 
the  Department  of  Energy,  then  I  would 
consider  voting  for  the  Fisher  resolu- 
tion, because  that  would  be  better  than 
a  $60  tax  cut.  but  we  have  no  assur- 
ances that  it  will.  I  guess  we  could  gam- 
ble on  the  Department  of  Energy  spend- 
ing the  money  wisely  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce more  energy  and  therefore  I  will 
probably  vote  yes  on  both  the  Fisher 
amendment  and  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  illuminating  explanation.  I  re- 
spect his  concerns.  He  will  have  a  chance 
to  debate  the  windfall  profit  tax  later. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose the  resolution,  though  I  am  not  al- 
together happy  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  conference  report  lists  speci- 
fied uses  for  amounts  in  the  special  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury.  It  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  to  create  an  anticipatory  ap- 
plication to  tax  funds.  The  conference 
report  assigns  use  for  income  tax  reduc- 
tions, 60  percent,  low-income  assistance, 
25  percent,  and  energy  and  transporta- 
tion programs,  15  percent.  However,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) explained,  these  can  only  have  an 
advisory  effect  because  the  actual 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  such 
funds  would  have  to  be  done  later.  The 
Fisher-Gephardt  resolution  would  in- 
struct an  allocation  of  50  percent  of 
revenues  raised  by  the  windfall  profits 
tax  to  energy  conservation  and  produc- 
tion. 25  percent  for  low-income  energy 
assistance,  and  25  percent  for  general 
uses.  Again,  these  provisions  would  be 
merely  advisory;  indeed,  they  are  framed 
as  a  sense  of  the  House  resolution. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  placing  50  percent  of 
the  revenues  in  energy  conservation  and 
production  when  we  do  not  now  know 
what  proposals  would  be  made  for  the 
use  of  these  vast  funds.  The  25  percent 
for  low-income  energy  assistance  is  the 
same  in  both  proposals.  In  my  opinion, 
in  the  face  of  soaring  inflation,  it  should 
be  higher.  "General  use,"  to  which  25 
percent  of  the  tax  receipts  would  be  al- 
located, is  extremely  indefinite.  Perhaps 
it  could  include  plowbacks  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  proposal  is  no  more  binding 
nor  definite  than  that  in  the  conference 
report. 

What  tips  the  balance  for  me  is  this: 
This  resolution  is  offered  at  a  time  when 
vast  amounts  of  money  are  proposed  to 
be  spent  for  prograir^  for  energy  devel- 
opment which  I  believe  to  be.  in  their 
present  form,  extremely  unsound. 

Last  night  the  conferees  on  S.  932, 
the  synfuels  bill,  agreed  that  $20  billion 
should  be  expended  for  price  supports, 
purchase  guarsuitees,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  to  the  producers  of  synthet- 
ic fu-ls.  In  the  face  of  an  average  price 
of  $27.50  for  oil  in  the  world  market, 
stripper  oil  at  $33,  and  oil  not  infre- 
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transpo -tation  systems,  in  syn- 

progr^ms,  in  conservation  ap- 

alcohol  production,  in 

municipal  wastes  such 
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question  that  these  pro- 


grams should  be  funded  at  about  $7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  and  progressively 
more  immediately  thereafter. 

Now  why  is  the  Fisher-Gephardt  res- 
olution important? 

Today,  the  administration  is  trying 
to  balance  the  fiscal  1981  budget  by  cut- 
ting our  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs.  The  effect 
would  be  to  destroy  our  chances  of  sig- 
nificant energy  production  during  the 
balance  of  this  century. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottincer)  and  I  agree  that  the  DOE 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  1981  are  about 
a  billion  dollars  short  as  of  today.  The 
administration  is  saying  that  we  do  not 
have  money  for  adequate  energy  pro- 
grams. 

What  kind  of  a  message  does  this  send 
to  our  friends  overseas?  What  kind  of 
a  message  does  it  send  to  OPEC,  to  say 
we  do  not  have  a  billion  dollars  to  rectify 
our  own  energy  production  programs,  so 
instead  we  will  buy  $90  billion  worth 
of  OPEC  oil  this  year? 

What  kind  of  a  message  does  it  send 
to  Russia  or  to  Wall  Street  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  say  that  we  should  not 
even  try  to  solve  our  energy  programs? 
I  think  we  should  be  supporting  the 
Fisher-Gephardt  amendment,  and  send 
a  positive  message  to  the  entire  world — 
that  we  are  serious  about  producing 
energy  from  domestic  sources,  and  re- 
ducing our  vulnerability  to  OPEC. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  that  partic- 
ipated in  bringing  this  bad  legislation 
to  the  fioor,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  particular  res- 
olution, because  it  creates  substantial 
confusion  for  everybody. 

Now  all  of  these  so-called  signals  or 
messages  that  we  say  we  are  sending  out, 
all  I  ask  the  Members  to  do  is,  as  my 
colleague  from  Maryland  has  stated, 
read  this  resolution.  Compare  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Fisher  resolution  to  what  it 
says  in  the  conference  report  on  page  29, 
section  102.  and  then  tell  me  how  any- 
body covered  by  this  law  is  going  to 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  Con- 
gress will  do  to  implement  this  legisla- 
tion? 

This  contains  such  divergent  and  con- 
fusing direction  that  I  cannot  even  be- 
lieve it  was  offered. 

D  1550 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
Fisher  amendment  because  I  think  that 
this  entire  bill  is  part  of  a  larger  gim- 
mickry that  we  all  ought  to  be  aware  of. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  whole  bill  is 
gimmickry? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  entire  bill  and  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  this  bill  is  gimmickry  that  we 
have  here  today? 


Mr.  MOFFETT.  This  is  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that;  the  conferees  labored  so  long 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Would  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  continue? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  know  the  genUeman 
IS  in  a  state  of  shock,  but  if  the  gentle- 
man could  yield  to  me  further,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  think  Fisher-Gep- 
hardt is  worth  voting  for,  because  the 
whole  thing  is  gimmickry  and  this  is  at 
least  something  that  says  that  we  are  in 
touch  with  a  futurist  oriented  energy 
policy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Except  for  the  tax- 
payers have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  This  is  something  that 
we  are  in  touch  with  a  futurist  oriented 
energy  policy  and  at  least  we  can  cast  a 
vote  in  that  direction,  because  we  will  be 
there  sooner  or  later  and  we  will  have  to 
do  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
telling  us  that  we  should  vote  against 
final  passage? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man agrees  with  this,  that  this  whole 
bill  is  a  perfect  example  of  why  we  are 
out  of  favor  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree  with  that 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  gentleman  may 
disagree  with  this  part  of  my  statement. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  just  said.  This  leg- 
islation is  an  excellent  example  of  why 
Congress  is  out  of  favor  with  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  What  I  am  about  to 
say,  first  we  decontrol  oil  and  we  dis- 
agree on  the  merits  of  that.  I  am  entirely, 
passionately  against  decontrol. 

We  are  now  headed  for  $1.50  gasoline, 
probably  $2  gasoline.  This  bill  will  not 
do  one  thing  for  consumers  with  regard 
to  those  kinds  of  prices. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Except  give  them 
some  extra  tax  to  pay  and  those  oil  com- 
panies all  pass  it  on  to  the  consumers. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  It  will  not  do  one 
thing  to  lower  their  bills.  It  would  prob- 
ably not  produce  another  drop  of  oil  un- 
less Fisher  is  adopted.  It  will  certainly, 
it  might  even,  in  fact,  really  produce 
less  oil,  if  you  really  look  at  it  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  this  bill  is  going  to  produce  less 
oil? 

Terrible.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of 
my  colleagues  would  impose  that  on  us. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  know  this  is  hard  on 
the  gentleman. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  and  we  can 
hear  it  when  we  talk  to  Members  on  the 
floor,  we  have  got  to  vote  for  this  be- 
cause we  have  to  do  something  bad  to 
the  companies.  We  have  got  to  vote  for 
this  because  we  could  not  explain  a  "no" 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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vote  "no."  You  can  still  be  for  reimpos- 
ing  controls  or  decontrol,  but  this  bill  is 
irrelevant  to  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  irrelevant?  I 
am  glad  we  got  that  straightened  out. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  120  seconds  to  give 
my  energy  message. 

The  fact  is  there  are  some  things  per- 
taining to  energy  we  can  agree  on.  There 
is  a  crisis.  The  crisis  revolves  around  the 
fact  that  we  import  7  to  8  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day.  It  costs  us  $1.7  billion 
a  week  to  do  it. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  holding  hear- 
ings in  mv  district  and  listening  to  my 
constituents  and  they  desperately  need 
some  help.  The  Fisher  proposal  deals 
with  that  sort  of  help.  It  does  not  do  it 
directly,  but  it  is  the  only  vehicle  that 
we  have  that  can  conceivably  help  those 
people. 

On  Long  Island  where  we  pay  the 
highest  home  heating  oil  prices  in  the 
Nation,  somebody  held  up  their  oil  bill 
to  me  the  other  day  and  said,  "Congress- 
man, I  want  to  insulate  my  home." 

"Congressman,  I  want  to  buv  a  solar 
energy  unit,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
that." 

What  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide a  bold  program,  the  Canadians  pro- 
vided $1.4  billion  for  20  million  people  to 
help  weatherize  and  insulate  their 
homes.  We  should  provide  $14  billion 
to  help  weatherize  and  insulate  people's 
homes  in  the  United  States  through 
credits,  through  insulation.  That  is  the 
way  to  reduce  energy  dependence.  If  we 
ignore  the  Fisher  approach,  we  will  be 
left  with  noth'ng.  The  only  message 
that  we  will  have  for  them  is.  "Go  to 
the  marketplace.  Yet  higher  prices  will 
dictate  your  behavior." 

I  am  telling  you,  there  will  be  a  revo- 
lution before  too  long,  unless  we  address 
their  pressing  needs. 

Let  me  deal  witli  the  specifics  of  the 
windfall  tax. 

Without  decontrol,  the  oil  companies 
are  making  enough  money  off  of  your 
constituents  and  mine  to  gold  plate  their 
national  shrines  in  Detroit — GM  and 
Ford. 

But  with  decontrol,  we  have  guaran- 
teed them  the  highest  profits  in  the  his- 
tory of  capitalism.  How  can  we  go 
home — any  of  us — without  passing  a  bill 
which  will  help  us  direct  some  of  this 
incredible  windfall  into  areas  which  will 
get  us  off  the  hock  as  a  nation?  Why 
are  we  having  such  a  difficult  time  here 
helping  our  people  with  their  most  fre- 
quent and  daily  problem? 

A  few  more  years  on  the  gasoline 
habit,  and  we  will  have  but  two  choices — 
eliminate  all  but  emergency  driving, 
or  commit  troops  to  a  war  over  Middle 
East  oil. 

Needless  to  say,  neither  is  acceptable 
and  both  can  be  avoided  by  action  now. 

This  windfall  profit  tax  will  help  us 
to  clean  ourselves  from  the  breast  of  the 
oil  companies  by  giving  us  the  money 
we  need  to  build  more  mass  transporta- 
tion and  develop  hydro,  coal.  gas.  solar 
and  wind  energy  now.  in  the  least  infia- 
tionary  way. 


By  leaving  the  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  oil  companies,  we  can  assure  our- 
selves that  they  will  be  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  set  the  Nation  adrift  and  move 
to  one  of  their  foreign  headquarters  if 
OPEC  should  go  off  the  dollar  standard. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  not  be  significantly 
less  dependent  on  imported  oil,  we  will 
have  depleted  a  great  deal  more  of  our 
domestic  reserves,  and  the  then  truly 
multinational  oil  companies  will  own 
most  of  the  alternative  technologies. 

With  a  windfall  profit  tax,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  stop  these  trends,  but  we 
can  slow  them  down  by  requiring  that 
50  percent  of  the  windfall  from  decon- 
trol be  directed  to  constructive  programs. 

I  have  spoken  regularly  over  the  past 
few  weeks  on  the  subject  with  my  con- 
stituents and  was  surprised  to  learn 
through  a  written  poll,  that  people  be- 
lieve the  oil  companies — even  more  than 
Congress,  if  you  can  believe  that — are  re- 
sponsible for  the  energy  situation.  Any- 
time someone  scores  lower  than  Con- 
gress, we  all  know  how  fed  up  the  people 
must  be. 

I  have  heard  many  Members  stand  up 
for  the  oil  companies,  and  it  really  irri- 
tates me  that  they  always  seem  to  forget 
to  mention  that  the  oil  companies  are 
still  going  to  get  50  percent  of  the  $1 
trillion.  That  ought  to  make  them  feel  a 
little  better,  especially  when  you  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  last  year,  the  aver- 
age beleaguered  oil  company  had  a  54- 
percent  better  profit  than  the  year  before. 

This  is  an  average  of  $1.6  billion  per 
company  more  than  last  year,  and  last 
year's  profits  were  not  that  bad  either, 
if  vou  will  remember. 

With  all  of  this  wealth,  and  with  the 
price  of  gasoline  at  an  all  time  high, 
some  Members  still  have  the  gall  to  stand 
here  and  tell  us  that  there  is  need  for 
more  incentives  to  go  out  and  find  oil. 
When  have  incentives  been  greater  for 
any  industry  to  research  and  produce 
anything? 

Last  week,  while  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents were  paving  a  record  $1.44  per  gal- 
lon for  gasoline,  they  were  amused  to 
learn  that  the  Department  of  Energy's 
latest  "econometric  simulation"  had  re- 
vealed that  the  price  of  gasoline  may  hit 
$1.50  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Get  us  the 
real  figure,  they  nearly  yelled  at  me  this 
past  weekend.  Will  it  not  be  more  like 
$2  or  more  they  asked? 

They  are  right,  and  we  all  know  it. 
Already  price-related  lines  are  beginning 
to  form  in  California  and  Florida.  Just 
ask  yourself  while  you  are  voting  on  this 
conference  report  what  you  are  going 
to  sav  to  them  later  this  summer  when 
they  want  to  know  what  you  have  done 
to  throttle  the  power  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies. This  vote  will  become  very  impor- 
tant to  you  unless  you  have  struck  oil 
in  your  district  and  have  signed  the  lease 
over  to  your  constituents. 

These  are  not  ordiriary  times.  Tills  tax 
is  not  the  burden  it  would  be  on  other 
industries.  It  is  a  must,  and  given  the 
prospect  of  repeated  national  emergen- 
cies if  other  shortages  occur,  it  is  fair 
enough.  If  I  had  my  way,  it  would  be 
80  percent  of  the  windfall.  We  need  it 
that  badly. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Bauman)  . 


MOnOK  OFFERED  BT  MX.  BAUXAK 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  a 
privileged  motion  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rfr.  Bauman  mo  es  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  602)  be 
postponed  until  the  next  legislative  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  point  out  that  imder  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  considered  as 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  This  motion  is  made 
prior  to  the  operation  of  the  previous 
question,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  the  motion 
under  rule  XVI,  clause  4,  which  allows  a 
motion  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  heard  on  my 
motion?  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  an 
hour.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  read  the  resolution  which  makes  the 
resolution  in  order  and  it  reads  at  the 
conclusion  thereof: 

And  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  said  resolution  to 
Its  final  adoption  or  rejection  without  Inter- 
vening motion. 

The  gentleman  is  making  an  interven- 
ing motion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  making  an  intervening  mo- 
tion. We  have  not  concluded  considera- 
tion on  debate.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  yielded  to  me  and  I  have  offered  a 
privileged  motion  under  rule  XVI,  clause 
4,  which  allows  such  a  motion  to  be  of- 
fered when  a  matter  is  under  considera- 
tion. The  previous  question  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  effect  until  debate  ends. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
this  rule,  all  yielding  is  for  debate  only; 
the  Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No  such  reservation 
has  been  made  by  anyone  in  yielding 
and  the  record  will  indicate  that. 

The  gentleman  is  offering  a  privileged 
motion  and  it  is  in  order  at  this  point. 

Would  the  Chair  indulge  me  on  that 
to  be  heard? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  of  the 
order  of  motions  in  rule  XVI: 

When  a  question  Is  under  debate,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn,  to  lay 
on  the  table,  for  the  previous  question 
(Which  motions  shall  be  decided  without 
debate),  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to 
refer,  or  to  amend. 

The  previous  question  is  preferential, 
and  already  has  been  ordered  by  House 
Resolution  604.  It  has  been  ordered  and 
is  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  Chair  just  read  the 
House  rule  that  supports  my  motion.  It 
makes  my  motion  in  order. 

I  am  pleased  the  Chair  has  supported 
my  motion.  May  I  add  that  the  rule 
making  this  resolution  in  order  does  not 
preclude  my  motion  because  the  previous 
question  is  not  considered  as  ordered 
until  all  debate  has  concluded  and  it  has 
not. 

POINT   OF   ORDES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  be 
heard  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No  point  of  order  has 
been  made. 
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The  SPEA  CER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman make  s  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BOLU  NG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  orcer  that  the  gentleman  is 
not  in  ordei  because  the  gentleman's 
motion  is  ou .  of  order,  as  described  by 
the  Chair  in  1  be  reading. 

The  previ  »us  question  precedes  in 
precedence  ti  ie  motion  that  the  gentle- 
man made. 

The  SPEAl  :er  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  fiom  Maryland  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  do  wish  to  be 
heard  caithe  >oint  of  order.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAI JSR  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recc  gnized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BAUM  \N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 
tion to  postione  is  delineated  in  rule 
XVI,  clause  4 .  The  motions  to  adjourn, 
lay  on  the  ta  )le,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, postpon  s  to  a  day  certain,  refer, 
amend  and  iiostpone  indefinitely  take 
precedence  ir    the  order  named. 

The  prevlou  s  question  has  not  been  or- 
dered in  this  c  Eise,  nor  has  it  been  moved. 
If  it  had  beer  ordered,  debate  could  not 
continue.  The  -ef  ore,  my  motion  to  post- 
pone to  a  day  certain,  that  is,  the  next 
legislative  day  is  now  in  order  and  I  have 
laid  it  befoie  the  House  in  proper 
fashlcm. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XI, 
clause  4(b)  tie  motion  to  postpone  is 
not  available,  I  realize,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  £  special  order  reported  by 
the  Commltte;  on  Rules,  but  the  rule 
states: 

And  pending  i  he  consideration  thereof,  the 
Speaker  may  er  tertain  one  motion  that  the 
Hoiise  adjourn:  but  after  the  result  is  an- 
nounced, the  !  peaker  shall  not  entertain 
any  other  dllat  >ry  motion  until  the  report 
shall  have  beer    fully  disposed  of. 

As  indicated  by  rule  XVI,  the  motions 
to  pos^xHie  ar  j  two  in  number  and  dis- 
tinct; one  is  t>  postpone  to  a  day  cer- 
tain, which  is  the  motion  that  I  have 
made,  and  the  other  is  to  postpone  in- 
definitely. This  motion  applies  to  the 
whole  proposit  on  before  us  as  the  prece- 
dents have  ind  cated. 

n  1600 

I  am  asking,  therefore,  that  under  the 
House  rule  this  motion  be  entertained. 

Toward  that  end  I  cite  the  following 
precedents: 

Hinds  Precelents,  volume  4,  section 
4765.  There  is  i  case  of  a  bill  which  was 
under  conslden  ition  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  there  it  was  ruled  that 
the  bill  could  n  at  be  laid  aside  except  to 
be  reported  to  he  House.  In  the  present 
case  we.  of  cou  rse,  are  not  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  1  Thole,  but  the  motiwi  is 
still  in  order  h ;  the  House. 

I  would  cite  further  Cannon's  Prece- 
dentB,  volume  t ,  section  2372  wherein  it 
was  ruled  that  1  he  motion  to  rise  and  re- 
port with  the  r^ommendatlon  that  con- 
sideration be  riostponed  to  a  date  cer- 
tain is  In  order  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  is  preferential.  In  that  case 
debate  on  the  i  notion  to  postpone  until 
a  day  certain  \»  as  confined  and,  as  this 
motion,  would  1  lave  to  be  to  the  advisa 
bility  of  postpo  lement,  and  it  does  not 
allow  dlscussiai  of  the  merits  of  the 
issue. 

I  would  further  cite  as  precedent  Can 
non's  Precedent ;.  volume  8.  section  2615 


wherein  again  the  right  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  postpone  to  a  day  certain  is 
even  given  precedence  over  a  motion  to 
amend,  and  again  the  holding  that  it 
must  be  confined  to  a  debate  on  whether 
or  not  postponement  should  be  re- 
stricted. 

In  all  these  instances  the  Chair  held 
that  the  motion  was  debatable  on  the 
narrow  limits,  and  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  in  order  under  the  circumstances. 
I  submit  nothing  in  House  Resolution 
604  prevents,  prior  to  the  operation  of 
the  previous  question  and  the  end  of 
debate  a  motion  to  postpone  to  a  day 
certain,  and  that  is  the  motion  that  I 
have  offered. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  House  Resolution  604 
provided  for  the  consideration  and  de- 
bate only  of  the  Fisher  matter.  It,  in  ef- 
fect, outlined  what  could  and  could  not 
be  done.  There  were  no  amendments 
made  in  order,  no  motions  were  made  in 
order.  The  previous  question  was  made 
in  order  as  the  final  act  following  the 
debate. 

I,  therefore,  submit  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  positive  provision  that  there 
be  motions  in  order  or  amendments  in 
order  that  the  present  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
MAN)  is  not  in  order  and  I  insist  on 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  further? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman may  be  heard. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  mildly  surprised  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  would  make  such  an  argu- 
ment because,  quite  frankly,  the  motion 
to  postpone  indefinitely,  as  a  whole  host 
of  other  parliamentary  motions,  are 
always  in  order  unless  they  are  specifi- 
cally ruled  out  in  the  specific  rule  gov- 
erning the  matter  before  the  House. 

In  this  particular  resolution  it  is  quite 
true  that  no  amendments  are  made  in 
order,  no  5-mlnute  nile  debate  is 
allowed.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  pro- 
hibition against  the  operation  of  clause 
4  of  rule  XVI  which  allows  a  motion  to 
postpone  to  a  day  certain  prior  to  the 
end  of  debate,  and  this  rule  to  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Ccxnmittee 
refers  in  no  way  negates  or  circum- 
scribes the  right  of  a  Member  to  offer 
appropriate  motions.  If  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee had  wished  to  say  that,  they 
would  have  said  so  in  the  rule,  and  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  rule.  So  we  fall 
back  on  the  general  rules  and  precedents 
of  the  House,  and  they  indicate  that 
any  Member  may  offer  this  as  a  privi- 
leged motion.  It  is  a  blatant  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  say  that  a  provision  in 
a  rule  permitting  the  previous  question 
to  be  considered  as  ordered  is  operative 
prior  to  the  end  of  debate  since  no 
debate  would  then  be  in  order.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  just  admitted 
the  previous  question  is  the  final  act  at 
the  end  of  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Chair 
determines  that  the  specific  language 


of  House  Resolution  604,  which  reads 
"•  •  •  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  said  reso- 
lution to  its  final  adoption  or  rejection 
without  intervening  motion"  renders 
the  ordering  of  the  previous  question 
applicable  from  the  inception  of  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  Only  specif- 
ic debate  time  and  control  is  maide  in 
order.  Ilie  rule  does  not  by  its  terms 
only  order  the  previous  question  at  the 
end  of  debate.  Thus  the  gentleman's 
motion  is  out  of  order  and  the  point  of 
order  appropriate.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

PARLUMENTART    INQUniT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Could  the  Chair 
explain  why  he  has  so  ruled? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  already  explained  why  by  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  itself.  Does  the 
gentleman  wish  to  use  his  time  for 
debate  purposes? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  probably  used 
more  than  my  time,  but  do  I  still  have 
1  minute  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  does. 

The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  listened  to  almost  an  hour  of  debate 
on  a  resolution,  the  outcome  of  which 
will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  outcome 
of  a  later  vote  on  this  conference  report. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  the 
best  part  of  logic  to  postpone  final  deter- 
mination on  this  resolution  until  we  deal 
with  the  conference  report,  so  that  we 
would  know  what  form  the  conference 
report  took,  whether  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit might  succeed,  whether  other  terms 
of    the    conference    report    might    be 
varied. 

Instead,  by  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
which  I  emphatically  disagree  with  and 
I  believe  the  precedents  disagree  with  as 
well,  we  are  forced  to  vote  today,  now, 
before  we  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  con- 
ference report.  I  would  hope  that  since 
we  are  left  with  no  alternative  that  we 
would  defeat  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottingkr)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Fisher-Gephardt  resolu- 
tion which  will  put  the  House  on  record 
as  favoring  50  percent  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues  to  go  for  energy  con- 
servation and  production. 

I  will  further  support  the  passage  of 
the  conference  bill  as  the  best  windfall 
profit  tax  we  can  get  at  this  time,  even 
though  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  gossly 
inadequate. 

The  oil  industry  stands  to  profit  from 
our  deregulation  action,  which  I  vigor- 
ously opposed,  to  the  extent  of  a  trillion 
dollars  over  the  next  10  years.  The  wind- 
fall profit  tax  reported  out  of  confer- 
ence takes  only  $227  billion  of  that,  leav- 
ing the  oil  companies  with  profits  totally 
unrelated  to  supply  and  demand,  derived 
primarily  from  already  discovered  oil. 
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of  over  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. This  seems  imconscionable. 

The  oil  industry  imtaxed  windfall 
benefits  seem  particularly  outrageous 
when  you  consider  that  the  President 
and  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
pressing  for  balancing  the  1981  budget 
by  cutting  the  heart  out  of  programs 
that  are  essential  for  the  strength  and 
future  of  America.  A  billion  dollars  is 
being  proposed  to  be  cut  from  an  al- 
ready inadequate  energy  budget  at  a 
time  when  we  anticipate  having  to  pay 
almost  $100  billion  for  imported  oil,  and 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil  is  our 
gravest  national  security  threat. 

Cuts  will  be  proposed  in  urban  devel- 
opment to  help  revive  our  decaying 
cities:  in  job  development  programs  to 
train  and  hire  the  unemployed;  pro- 
grams to  train  and  educate  our  children : 
housing  programs  desperatedy  needed  to 
shelter  our  population  and  to  combat  the 
huge  housing  inflation  attributable  to 
our  severe  housing  shortages.  To  sap  the 
basic  strength  of  our  Nation  while  letting 
the  oil  companies  with  their  gigantic 
record  profits  walk  off  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  windfall  from  decontrol 
seems  simply  sinful. 

We  should  balance  the  budget,  but 
affirmatively,  while  meeting  the  needs  of 
America,  by  taking  from  the  oil  com- 
pany windfall  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the  profit,  which  after  all  would  leave 
the  companies  with  a  cool  $250  billion 
for  the  additional  exploration  for  which 
they  say  they  need  the  revenues — and 
as  to  that,  we  should  permit  them  to 
keep  it  only  to  the  extent  they  invest 
it  in  exploration  and  not  in  unrelated 
ventures. 

What  we  have  before  us,  however,  is 
a  conference  recommendation  for  a  tax 
of  just  one-fourth  of  the  windfall  profit 
proceeds,  anri  a  guidance  from  the  con- 
ference that  only  15  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds should  be  available  for  energy  and 
mass  transportation  assistance.  These 
priorities  seem  nonsensical  in  view  of 
the  critical  position  of  energy  with  re- 
spect to  our  economy  and  national 
security. 

The  conference  committee  defends  its 
priorities  on  the  basis  that  programs 
do  not  exist  to  spend  more  than  15  per- 
cent on  energy  and  mass  transportation. 
This  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  To 
acquire  the  energy  efficiency  to  permit 
us  to  become  safely  independent  of  oil 
imports  will  require  the  investment  of 
billions  of  dollars,  either  directly  or 
through  tax  incentives,  in  modernizing 
our  industrial  plants;  taking  inefficient 
cars  off  the  road  and  building  the  capa- 
bility to  produce  quality,  efficient  auto- 
mobiles; insulating  all  our  houses,  stores 
and  factories  and  financing  solar  hot 
water  systems  for  all,  solar  heating  and 
cooling  where  economically  efficient; 
building  a  strategic  oil  storage  reserve 
sufficient  to  give  us  reasonable  security 
against  very  likely  instability  among  our 
Middle  East  suppliers;  creating  an  al- 
cohol fuels  capability  similar  to  that 
built  by  Brazil,  which  will  have  all  its 
cars  completely  off  gasoline  by  1990, 
growing  fuel  crops  on  millions  of  acres 
of  land  and  building  hundreds  of  dis- 
tilleries to  achieve  it;  developing  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  capability  and  accelerating 


the  development  of  other  renewable 
fuels,  nuclear  fusion,  hydrogen  from  so- 
lar, energy  from  peat,  coal  and  wood 
gasification  and  liquification,  wind 
power,  solar  repowering,  OTEC  and  the 
many  other  technologies  that  can  help 
us  be  energy  independent  in  the  future. 
Each  of  these  efforts  will  require  sub- 
stantial Federal  investments  if  we  are 
to  see  them  come  to  rapid  fruition.  Most 
are  ready  for  demonstration  now.  It  is 
the  greatest  failure  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration that  we  have  no  energy 
policy  that  brings  these  technologies 
on  line  in  an  orderly  way  so  as  to  as- 
sure our  short,  medium  and  long  term 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  idea  that  we  cannot  spend  or 
give  tax  incentives  effectively  to  absorb 
50  percent  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee windfall  profit  tax  revenues  for  en- 
ergy conservation  and  production  is  just 
plain  ludicrous.  The  Fisher-Gephardt 
resolution  is  vital  to  achieve  these  goals 
and  should  be  strongly  supported. 

Furthermore,  if  this  country  is  ever  to 
solve  its  critical  energy  problems,  we 
must  develop  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems to  their  fullest  capacity.  Efficient 
mass  transit  not  only  lessens  our  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil,  but  also  stimulates 
economic  development,  revitalizes  our 
decaying  cities,  and  improves  the  envi- 
ronm«ital  quality  of  our  Nation's  urbMi 
and  rural  areas. 

I  represent  Westchester  County.  N.Y., 
which  is  located  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area.  We  have  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  already  in  place.  In 
fact,  the  commuter  rail  lines  in  West- 
chester carry  roughly  50  miUion  persons 
per  year,  a  number  which  has  grown 
about  6  percent  annually  for  each  of 
the  last  3  years.  At  the  same  time  com- 
muters in  my  district  are  escaping  their 
cars  and  riding  buses  and  trains,  the 
mass  transit  facilities  are  deteriorating 
and  massive  infusion  of  funds  are  needed 
for  maintenance  and  modernization.  Our 
problems  are  not  unUke  ttiose  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 

It  costs  money  to  move  the  country 
away  from  a  personal  transportation  sys- 
tem to  a  public  one.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead  in  this  area  by 
using  the  revenue  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  to  expand  and  develop  appro- 
priate mass  transportation  systems  in 
all  commimities  in  this  country.  What 
the  conferees  have  recommended  today— 
the  allocation  of  only  15  percent  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  revMiue  for  energy 
and  transportation  combined — is  wholly 
inadequate.  Through  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  process.  Congress  ul- 
timately makes  the  final  decision  on  how 
the  windfall  profit  tax  revenues  are  to  be 
spent.  If  Congress  agrees  with  the  allo- 
cations recommended  by  the  conference 
committee  and  adopts  the  meager  sums 
suggested  for  transportation  and  energy, 
we  will  be  adopting  a  shortsighted  and 
harmful  policy— the  kind  of  policy  which 
the  American  people  have  endured  for 
too  long  and  which  has  brought  about  the 
serious  energy  and  economic  problems 
which  confront  the  country  today. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Pisher-CSephardt 
amendment,  support  of  the  conference 
committee  tax.  and,  as  the  first  order  of 
future  business,  the  recapture  of  at  least 


one-half  the  remainder  of  oil  company 
windfall  profit  from  oil  decontrol  to  in- 
vest in  the  future  of  America — in  energy 
independence  and  increased  economic 
productivity.  This  is  a  formula  for  Amer- 
ica's future,  the  existing  situatirai  is  a 
formula  for  our  demise. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi  :ld  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  111  nois, 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  (Mr. 
Michel.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  very  disturbed  at  the  roll- 
call  vote  of  209  to  197  to  adopt  the  rule 
to  consider  this  particular  resolution. 
Since  the  margin  of  victory  came  on  my 
side,  I  would  direct  most  of  my  remarks 
to  my  own  side. 

In  the  first  place,  I  can  rationalize 
that  vote,  because  normally  we  on  our 
side,  want  to  have  a  free  debate,  aerate 
the  issues  completely.  A  vote  for  the  rule 
does  not  necessarily,  I  hope,  lock  our 
Members  into  a  position  of  being  in  sup- 
port of  this  particular  resolution.  I  would 
like  to  prefer  that  the  vote  for  the  rule 
was  simply  to  have  one  more  good  hour 
of  discussion  on  a  very  timely  subject. 

Why  are  we  here  in  the  first  place?  Be- 
cause 4  or  5  years  ago,  we  on  my  side 
proposed  to  decontrol  the  price  of  oil 
and  decided  that  we  had  to  do  that  with 
a  windfall  profit  tax.  Ultimately  the 
majority  party,  and  their  President, 
came  around  to  our  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  to  get  more  oil  is  to  decontrol. 
The  price  of  decontrol  had  to  be  recog- 
nized on  both  sides.  From  a  political 
point  of  view  we  had  to  have  some  form 
of  windfall  profit  tax. 
D  1610 

On  our  side  we  took  the  position  that 
we  would  have  a  windfall  profit  tax  with 
a  plowback  feature  so  that  we  could  have 
some  increased  production.  That  was  the 
name  of  the  game,  but  obviously  that 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Democratic 
side.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  the 
arguments  any  better  than  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cokable)  who 
best  expressed  the  alternatives  of 
whether  or  not  we  want  the  (jovemment 
approach  to  this  problem  or  private  en- 
terprise. If  my  party  had  had  our  way, 
the  plowback  feature  would  have  done 
it  through  the  private  sector. 

I  look  at  the  alternatives  here,  60  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  used  for  tax  reduc- 
tion or  50  percent  going  toward  energy 
production  or  conservation.  We  have  got 
all  kinds  of  options  if  we  take  the  route 
of  tax  reduction.  Somebody  over  on  the 
majority  side — I  am  not  sure  who  it 
was — suggested  that  we  have  got  to  do 
th's  and  do  that  to  encourage  the  private 
sector.  I  think  th's  was  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
DowNKY),  If  I  remember  correctly.  How 
would  this  be  done?  By  tax  incentives. 
That  is  a  tax  reduction,  and  we  have 
got  the  latitude  with  what  the  confer- 
ence agreement  to  have  the  flexibility  to 
debate  each  proposal  after  another 
w'thln  the  context  of  that  60  percent. 
I  think  that  is  the  route  we  ought  to 
take.  I  just  cannot  Imagine  that  we 
would  have  Members  on  our  side  who 
would  subscribe  to  a  Government  ap- 
proach for  more  production  as  distin- 
guished from  the  private-enterprise  ap- 
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I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  un- 
this   $277   billion   tax   is 
paid  by  the  consumers. 

There  is  no  question 


The  gentleman  makes 

point,  and  he  has  very  sim- 

up  what  I  have  been  saying. 

the  opportunity  for  one 

discussion,  and  I  hope  that 

will  have  been  persuaded 

resolution  down. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he 
to  the  gentleman  from  New 
). 
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was  anticipated  that  the  oil 
reap  massive  windfall 
there  was  no  assurance 
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development,  the  Presi- 
windfall  profit  tax  as  a 
some  of  this  money 
''ederal  program  to  reduce 
upon  foreign  oil. 
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not   matched   by  reality, 
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profits  recommenda- 
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In  an  analysis  of  the  President's  proposal 
which  I   placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  9,  1979, 1  outlined  several 
criticisms  of  the  President's  decontrol 
windfall  profits  proposal.  I  noted  that 
there  was  no  assurance  that  the  bulk  of 
the    money    generated    from    decontrol 
would  be  used  for  energy  exploration.  I 
observed  that  the  inflationary  impact 
would  far  outweigh  the  benefits  of  de- 
control, detailed  the  disparity  between 
the  50-percent  tax  rate  being  touted  by 
the  administration  and  the  actual  tax 
rate  of  8.1  percent,  and  I  noted  that  the 
Federal  tax  structure  was  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  in  all  probability  billions 
of  these  profits  extorted  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  would  end  up  being  used 
to  improve  oil  properties  in  the  OPEC 
nations.  I  concluded  that  decontrol  was 
not  desirable;  but  should  it  be  necessary, 
an  effective  rate  of  85  percent  should  ap- 
ply with  strict  controls  to  assure  that  all 
money  generated  from  decontrol  be  used 
to  find  and  develop  new  energy  recourse 
here  at  home. 

While  the  President  did  not  recom- 
mend specific  legislation  for  disburse- 
ment of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  he  stated 
that  the  bulk  of  the  money  generated 
would  be  used  for  increased  mass  tran- 
sit, stepped  up  energy  research  and 
development,  aid  to  the  poor  and  hard 
pressed,  and  other  incentives  to  promote 
effective  energy  conservation.  Acting  on 
this  assimiption,  the  House  did  a  very 
credible  job  of  enacting  legislation  that 
matched  the  administration's  rhetoric, 
not  its  original  figures.  While  some  of 
us  favored  a  much  higher  rate,  the  bill 
as  finally  passed  by  the  House  contained 
an  effective  tax  rate  of  50  percent. 

The  measure  was  then  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate where  the  oil  companies  and  their 
friends  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  have  a  field  day. 
The  result  was  a  bona  fide  piece  of  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  which  directed 
the  bulk  of  the  windfall  profits  to  remain 
with  the  oil  companies.  The  only  cred- 
ible action  by  the  Senate  in  approving 
this  bill  was  to  apportion  funds  for 
specifically  targeted  energy  projects, 
including  some  $26  billion  in  individual 
and  business  energy  conservation  tax 
credits. 

While  both  Houses  were  working  their 
will  on  this  legislation,  events  in  the 
world  were  underscoring  the  need  for  a 
strong  windfall  profit  tax  and  an  effec- 
tive   national    energy    program.    Once 
again  OPEC  boosted  prices  across  the 
board,  and  the  seizure  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Iran  led  to  a  suspension  of 
oil  shipments  from  that  country.  Domes- 
tically,  the  oil   companies   reaped   the 
most  enormous  profits  in  their  history; 
and  heating  oil  shot  up  to  95  cents  a 
gallon,  thus  necessitating  an  emergency 
home  assistance  fuel  program.  Finally, 
the  rate  of  inflation,  led  prfanarily  by 
increases  in  domestic  oil,  not  foreign  oil, 
prices  left  the  Nation  reeling;   and  it 
became  perfectly  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration's earlier  projections  of  the  cost 
of   decontrol    were   sheer   imagination. 
Estimates  now  put  the  windfall  profits 
figures  at  anywhere  from  $450  billion 
to  SI  trillion.  It  became  very  clear  that 
an  effective  use  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax  could  be  a  critical  factor  in  the 
continued  success  of  our  economy  and 


promote  a  strong  national  program  to 
conserve,  produce  and  eliminate  wasteful 
consumption  of  energy.  The  problem  is 
nobody  told  the  conferees. 

The  final  result  of  the  conference  is 
a  windfall  tax  of  $227  billion,  some  $50 
billion  less  than  the  House  version.  More 
importantly  the  conferees  abandoned 
the  principle  of  using  this  money  solely 
to  fight  the  energy  battle,  and  instead 
they  opted  to  treat  the  bulk  of  it  as  if  it 
were  general  revenue.  While  not  bind- 
ing. 60  percent  of  the  money  will  be 
targeted  for  tax  reduction,  25  percent 
will  go  to  those  people  strapped  by  sky 
high  prices  on  heating  oil  which  directly 
resulted  from  decontrol.  Only  15  percent 
will  be  used  in  the  fight  against  OPEC, 
primarily  through  tax  incentives  and 
increased  aid  to  mass  transit. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  windfall  prof- 
its exercise  was  to  assure  that  the  bil- 
lions taken  out  of  the  hides  of  the  Amer- 
ican   consumer    were    used    to    restore 
stability  to  energy  prices,  develop  new 
energy  sources  and  eliminate  the  waste- 
ful use  of  energy.  The  net  result  is  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure which  can  be  used  either  to  balance 
artifically  the  budget  or  to  fuel  infla- 
tion through  general  tax  cuts.  This  Na- 
tion needs  an  energy  policy,  not  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Our  greatest  hope 
lies  in  energy  conservation  and  produc- 
tion, not  in  election  year  exercises  to 
balance  the  budget  or  present  the  tax- 
payers with  a  sop  that  will  fuel  the  infla- 
tion they  battle  from  the  supermarket 
to  the  gas  pump.  The  American  people 
are  very  serious  about  seeing  this  Gov- 
ernment move  off  dead  center  on  energy. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  a  price,  but  it 
would  be  a  cruel  hoax  to  wrap  this  bill 
as  reported  in  gossamer  and  sequins  and 
attempt  to  sell  it  to  the  American  people 
as  a  victory  in  the  fight  for  an  energy 
independent  America.  On  July  11,  I  out- 
lined in  this  Chamber  a  program  to  fight 
OPEC.  Much  contained  in  that  message 
is  still  relevant  today  and  sadly  most  of 
the  reasonable  suggestions  and  strate- 
gies outlined  are  not  even  being  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a   national  energy 
policy.   My  first  words  on   the  energy 
shortage  and  the  need  for  an  effective 
national  energy  policy  were  presented 
to  this  body  in  1969,  and  my  voice  his 
grown  weary  from  the  endless  repeti- 
tions of  this  sentiment  since  that  time. 
Either  we  deliver  this  time,  or  I  fear 
that  the  trust  and  cooperation  our  Gov- 
ernment so  desperately  needs  from  our 
citizens  in  this  effort  may  slip  through 
our  fingers. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  tp  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 
Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  been  given 
this  opportunity  to  debate  the  merits  of 
the  various  proposed  uses  of  the  revenues 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

As  we  discuss  this  resolution,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  remind  ourselves  how 
we  got  to  where  we  are.  The  chain  of 
events  leading  to  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  began  in  June  1979^  with  the 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices.  In  an- 
nouncing his  decision  to  decontrol  do- 
mestic oil  prices.  President  Carter  also 
announced  the  need  for  a  windfall  profit 
tax  that  would  serve  two  key  purposes — 
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to  prevent  the  oil  companies  from  reap- 
ing huge  unearned  profits,  and  to  provide 
revenues  for  new  programs  to  help  the 
American  people  cope  with  the  effects  of 
decontrol.  So  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3919  is  not  an  isolated  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  we  can  judge  without  ref- 
erence to  a  broader  picture. 
I  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  decontrol. 
But  while  decontrol  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  my  constituents,  I  have  been  tell- 
ing them  that  perhaps  there  is  a  silver 
lining.  If  higher  prices  force  conserva- 
tion, thereby  lessening  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil,  and  if  the  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  are  used  to  help 
find  alternatives,  maybe  decontrol  can 
be  a  net  plus.  The  search  for  alternatives 
to  high-priced  imported  oil  is  particu- 
larly important  to  my  people  in  New 
York's  Ninth  District  because  the  North- 
east uses  more  imported  oil  than  any 
other  region. 

As  originally  designed,  the  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues  were  going  to  be  tar- 
geted on  three  basic  areas — development 
of  synthetics,  encouragement  of  conser- 
vation, including  increased  funding  of 
mass  transit,  and  Federal  fuel  assistance 
to  low-income  Americans.  These  are  all 
important  initiatives,  and  the  overriding 
logic  was  that  we  would  be  using  reve- 
nues from  the  tax  on  energy  for  energy- 
related  purposes. 

But  the  conference  report  as  it  now 
stands  unravels  that  logic.  By  recom- 
mending that  60  percent  of  the  revenues 
be  used  for  general  tax  cuts,  we  are  aban- 
doning our  responsibility  to  use  these 
revenues  in  ways  that  will  help  average 
Americans,  the  people  who  are  being 
clobbered  by  doUar-a-gallon  heating  oil 
and  $1.40-a-gallon  geisoline.  My  people 
ask  me  to  do  something  about  inflation. 
Even  a  first-year  economics  student  will 
tell  you  that  a  tax  cut  will  only  add  to 
inflation. 

One  of  the  points  in  this  debate  that  I 
specifically  want  to  address  is  the  ques- 
tion of  expanded  Federal  funding  for 
mass  transit.  The  case  is  being  made  that 
if  we  spend  more  than  $15  bUlion  on 
transit  during  the  coming  decade  we  will 
be  building  transit  systems  that  use  more 
energy  than  they  save.  The  facts  argue 
differently. 

According  to  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  our  Nation's  needs 
in  the  area  of  buses  and  bus  facilities 
alone  in  the  1980's.  adjusted  for  inflation, 
will  be  $24  billion.  There  is  a  desperate 
need  for  new  buses  everywhere--in  New 
York,  California,  Florida — everywhere. 
Furthermore,  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  modernization  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  rapid  rail  transit  systems  to 
continue  the  contribution  that  these 
systems  make  to  our  national  energy 
conservation  effort  will  cost  $15  to  $18 
billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

And  if  anybody  doubts  the  validity  of 
that  contribution,  let  me  quote  some 
truly  stunning  statistics  on  per  capita 
energy  consumption  in  New  York  City, 
where  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  passen- 
ger miles  on  transit  are  logged  each  year. 
According  to  Denartment  of  Trans- 
portation figures.  New  York  State  has 
the  lowest  per  capita  energy  consumption 
flgures  in  the  Nation,  using  t^jproxi- 
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mately  28.4  gallons  of  gascdine  per  per- 
son per  month.  New  York  City's  rate  is 
less  than  half  that,  around  12.5  gallons 
per  person  per  month,  and  is  easily  the 
lowest  of  any  city  in  the  country.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  if  the  transportation 
sector  nationally  were  as  energy-eflB- 
cient  as  New  York  City's,  we  could  al- 
most eliminate  our  need  for  imported  oil. 
Expanded  mass  transit  and  develop- 
ment of  synthetics  are  two  of  the  most 
important  ways  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  energy  independence.  By  ap- 
proving the  Fisher-Gephardt  resolution, 
we  can  take  an  important  step  toward 
that  goal. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  V/z 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Res- 
olution 602,  a  resolution  I  have  cospon- 
sored  that  goes  beyond  the  language 
contained  in  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit 
bill  in  assuring  that  the  United  States 
will  achieve  energy  independence. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  pass  this  resolution.  It  is 
the  completion  of  a  bargain  that  was 
made  when  it  was  decided  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  domestic  oil.  At  that  time,  it 
was  believed  that  we  would  then  impose 
a  heavy  tax  on  new  oil  company  profits 
that  result  from  the  higher  prices  they 
will  receive  for  oil  that  had  already  been 
discovered.  This  was  needed  because  oil 
decontrol  was  designed  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  the  companies  to  discover 
new  sources  of  oil— with  the  belief  that 
they  should  not  also  get  these  higher 
profits  for  oil  from  wells  that  was  al- 
ready being  pumped. 

But  finally,  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
decontrol  was  not  just  a  windfall  profits 
tax  on  the  oil  companies,  but  a  windfall 
profit  tax  on  these  companies  that  would 
produce  revenues  that  could  be  chan- 
neled into  the  research  of  alternate 
energy  sources,  and  the  increased  fund- 
ing of  mass  transit  projects  that  will  free 
people  from  gas-guzzling  automobiles. 

My  great  concern  is  that  the  windfall 
profit  tax  conference  report  will  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  make  our  coun- 
try independent  from  the  Arab  oil  pro- 
ducers for  the  energy  that  we  need.  It 
targets  only  15  percent  of  the  total  rev- 
enues for  use  in  energy  and  transit  pro- 
grams. And,  to  be  sure,  15  percent  of  the 
$227  billion  that  will  be  raised  in  this  tax 
on  the  oil  companies  amounts  to  the  not 
insignificant  sum  of  $34  billion  by  1990. 
But  that  figure  should  be  put  into  per- 
spective. The  Washington,  D.C.,  subway 
that  is  being  built  will  cost  (not  account- 
ing for  future  infiation)  a  total  of  about 
$7.5  billion. 

House  Resolution  602.  which  I  am 
urging  our  colleagues  to  support,  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  that  50 
percent,  not  15  percent,  of  windfall  reve- 
nues should  go  toward  energy  and 
transit  programs  that  will  make  this 
Nation  energy-independent.  That  would 
be  a  total  of  about  $123  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $89  billion  over  the  amount 
anticipated  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  be  sincere 
in  our  efforts  at  achieving  energy-inde- 
pendence, this  is  a  step  that  must  be 


taken.  If  we  want  to  really  turn  around 
our  balance-of-trade  deficit,  this  Is  an 
effort  that  must  be  taken.  If  we  want 
to  help  grab  hold  of  inflation,  we  must 
do  this  today.  If  we  do  not  want  to  be 
dictated  to  in  our  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  we  need  to  increase  the  amount 
of  windfall  revenues  devoted  to  energy 
and  transit. 

Our  economy  and  our  relati(Mis  with 
other  nations  is  now  being  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  energy  crisis.  We  are  de- 
pendent on  other  nations  for  the  power 
needed  to  rim  this  country,  but  it  is  not 
inextricable  dependence.  We  can  reverse 
the  situation.  But  it  wiU  take  a  firm 
commitment.  It  is  a  commitment  we 
started  to  make  with  oil  decontrol,  and 
it  is  a  commitment  that  must  be  re- 
newed today  by  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 602. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1 V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amours)  . 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Fisher -Gephardt  reso- 
lution, and  I  would  urge  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  do  want  to  express  their  de- 
sire to  do  something  to  free  ourselves 
from  OPEC  dependence  by  promoting 
alternative  energy  sources,  conserva- 
tion, and  the  like,  support  this  resolu- 
tion. But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Let 
us  do  it  with  open  eyes.  We  are  not  ac- 
complishing much,  if  anything,  by  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  and  there  is  some 
confusion  on  the  floor  because  of  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
saying  that  this  conference  report 
amounted  to  hortatory  spending  in  the 
category  limits  expressed,  which  means, 
I  think,  precatory,  which  is  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  it  really  does  not  do 
very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Fisher,  has  said  that  this  resolution  is 
no  less  binding  than  the  conference  re- 
port. That  is  not  so.  The  conference 
report,  if  adopted,  is  law.  This  is  only 
a  sense-of -the- House  resolution.  It  is 
not  binding  at  all.  The  conference  re- 
port at  page  30  has  language  saying 
that  the  President  shall  as  quickly  as 
possible  submit  legislation  to  carry  out 
these  spending  category  limits.  If  he 
does — and  it  says  he  shall  on  a  yearly 
basis — the  chances  are  we  are  going  to 
enact  that  legislation,  so  I  would  sub- 
mit that  it  is  a  little  more  hortatory 
and  more  than  precatory — what  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  in  this  conference 
report — but  that  still  we  should  pass 
this  resolution  because  it  is  about  the 
only  chance  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
on  record  saying  that  we  do  support 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment. Who  knows,  maybe  at  some 
future  date  it  will  be  nice  to  have  a 
written  record  of  that. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. Lundine)  . 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor  today  in  support 
of  this  resolution  pertaining  to  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill  to  put  the  House  on 
record  in  favor  of  spending  the  bulk  of 
the  $227.7  billion  in  revenues  that  will 
be  generated  by  the  windfall  profit  tax 
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by  the  House  and  Senate 
support  allocation  of  up  to 
the  $227.7  billion  collected 
windfall  profit  tax  to  luispeci- 
in  my  opinion,  will  handi- 
to  implement  a  compre- 
energy  and  anti-infla- 
hroughout  the  1980's.  In- 
the  largest  percentage 
from  the  tax  into  general 
in  effect  be  removing  in- 
ehergy  production  and  con- 
support  nonenergy  Federal 
tax  cuts  to  corporations 
.  In  the  meantime,  prom- 
opportilnities  for  energy  develop- 
coiservation  are  likely  to  go 
beciuse   of   lack   of   available 

,  at  the  end  of  the  10-year 
tax,  if  the  conference- 
is  followed,   after  we 
dependent  on  the  revenue 
of  overall  fiscal  policy, 
presented  with  no  choice  but 
a  substantial  tax  increase 
ciitback 


m  ongomg  programs. 

delude  ourselves  into  be- 

he  revenue  from  this  tax 

to  accomplish  a  balanced 

preserve     everyone's 

program,  and  still  pro- 

to  time  tax  cuts  to  the 


lext 


decade,  our  efforts  in 

must  be  far  reaching 

if  we  are  going  to  break 

to  OPEC  oil.  The  revenues 

profit  tax  can  provide 

financing  mechanisms  to 

have  aggressive  research 

efforts  into  alternate 
and  widespread,  effective 
conservation   and   other 


area 


(n 


energy  sources. 

of  need,  just  recently 

Mr.  OrriNCER  and  Mr. 

the  House  Science  and 

qommittee,  have  identified 

fiscal  year  1981  energy 

for  the  Department  of 

ritical  areas  that  demand 

this  year.  Critical  areas 

this  context  include  con- 

■.  and  fusion  research  and 

In   addition,   we  have   a 

the  promising  area  of  bio- 

levelopment  for  financing 

implementation  of  known  tech- 

way,  and  we  have  pend- 

Congress  legislation  to 

ocment  of  synthetic  fuels, 

and  establish  a  solar  and 

tank. 

possibilities  in  the  energy 


area  goes  on  and  on.  I  believe  we  can 
eliminate  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil, 
but  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  continue  to 
utilize  the  incremental  budgetary  ap- 
proach. Our  commitment  must  be  broad- 
er, and  the  revenue  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  offers  us  the  best  available 
opportunity  to  establish  the  kind  of  pri- 
ority attention  our  energy  problem  de- 
serves. 

We  cannot  talk  about  our  energy  prob- 
lem without  considering  the  ramifica- 
tions our  action  will  have  on  the  danger- 
ous uncontrolled  infiation  plaguing  our 
Nation  today.  Rising  energy  prices  were 
a  key  contributing  factor  that  fueled  in- 
flation upward  during  1979.  Energy  costs 
added  about  3  percent  to  the  overall  in- 
flation rate  last  year.  Our  vulnerability 
in  the  energy  area  makes  coordination  of 
a  comprehensive  anti-inflation  policy  ex- 
tremely difficult  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  an  aggressive  energy  program  that 
can  begin  to  help  insulate  us  from  the 
continuous  shock  waves  coming  at  us 
from  OPEC  actions. 

I  supported  the  windfall  profit  tax 
bill  when  it  passed  the  House  because  I 
believe  strongly  that  it  is  a  central  com- 
ponent in  our  overall  energy  strategy. 
We  need  the  revenue  from  this  tax  to 
provide  the  vehicle  to  help  us  reorient 
our  economy  to  alternate  energy  sources 
and  to  maximize  the  use  of  existing  en- 
ergy sources. 

The  House  passed  this  bill  with  the  ex- 
pectations that  the  revenues  raised  by  it 
would  be  primarily  devoted  to  an  energy 
program.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  these  revenues  will 
be  devoted  to  our  energy  future,  not 
treated  as  some  kind  of  windfall  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  path  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
have  embarked  upon  will  weaken  con- 
siderably our  ability  to  implement  an  ef- 
fective energy  program  over  the  next 
decade.  The  House,  unlike  the  Senate, 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  promised 
us  when  we  passed  the  windfall  profit 
tax  bill  to  debate  and  take  a  position  on 
disposition  of  the  revenues  from  the  tax. 
Tax  cuts  may  very  well  have  merit 
even  in  this  unprecedented  infiationary 
environment.  But,  that  is  a  separate  Is- 
sue. It  should  not  confuse  this  crucial 
energy  debate:  it  should  be  decided  in  Its 
own  time,  on  its  own  merits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  now  to  consider 
carefully  the  ramifications  of  the  ill- 
advised  plan  being  set  forth  by  the 
conferees  on  this  bill,  and  to  join  in  this 
effort  to  send  a  message  that  It  is  appro- 
priate and  vitally  necessary  that  these 
revenues  be  allocated  to  help  secure  a 
promising  energy  future  for  this  country. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Resolution 
602,  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  ,  which  would 
declare  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
bulk  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crude  Oil 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  should  be  used 
to  encourage  domestic  energy  conserva- 
tion and  production. 

I  remain  strongly  opposed  to  the 
President's  dec'sion  to  decontrol  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Yet  I  recognize  that  the  issue  today  is 
how  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  unearned     revenues,    which     would 


otherwise  accrue  to  the  oil  companies  as 
a  result  of  decontrol,  can  best  be  used 
to  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  conference  agreement  establishes 
a  tax  on  unearned  profits  which  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  $227.7  billion  by  1990, 
about  23  percent  of  the  more  than  $1 
trillion  which  the  oil  companies  will  earn 
as  a  result  of  decontrol  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. While  I  would  prefer  the  establish- 
ment of  a  much  stronger  tax,  along  the 
lines  of  the  85-percent  tax  I  cosponsored 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Shannon)  ,  I  intend  to  support  the 
conference  report  because  I  think  that 
this  is  the  best  tax  obtainable  from  this 
Congress  and  because  I  think  a  windfall 
profits  tax  should  be  enacted  without 
delay. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  conferees 
did  not  include  tax  credits  for  the  in- 
stallation of  woodstoves  or  for  middle- 
income  users  of  home  heating  oil,  but  the 
conference  report  does  contain  a  number 
of  energy  incentives  which  are  worthy  of 
support.  Among  these,  of  course,  are  the 
increase  in  the  tax  credit  for  the  in- 
stallation of  solar  and  wind  technologies 
and  the  provisions  which  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  small-scale  hydroelectric 
facilities,  a  very  promising  source  of 
energy,  particularly  in  New  England. 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  voted  to 
allocate  only  15  percent  of  the  revenues 
of  this  tax  to  fund  worthy  energy  pro- 
grams such  as  these.  House  Resolution 
602,  which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor, 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  50  percent  of  the  revenues  gener- 
ated by  the  windfall  profits  tax  should 
be  allocated  for  energy  conservation  and 
production  programs,  25  percent  for  a 
permanent  program  of  assistance  for  the 
low-income  energy  consumers  who  will 
be  most  severely  affected  by  the  increased 
cost  of  energy  as  a  result  of  decontrol, 
and  25  percent  for  general  use.  This 
resolution  would  supersede  the  con- 
ference agreement  guidelines  which  al- 
located 60  percent  for  personal  and  busi- 
ness tax  reductions,  25  percent  for  low- 
income  assistance,  and  15  percent  for 
energy  development. 

Adoption  of  the  Fisher  resolution 
would  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
House  supports  a  much  more  aggressive 
energy  development  program  than  that 
envisioned  by  the  tax  conferees.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  vast  sums  could  be 
well  used — President  Carter  originally 
proposed  that  85  percent  of  the  tax  rev- 
enues be  used  for  energy  programs,  and 
recent  congressional  analyses  indicate 
that  the  administration  has  already  sub- 
mitted energy  proposals  whose  total  cost 
could  reach  $140  to  $260  billion.  Including 
$70  to  $90  billion  for  conservation  pro- 
grams and  $16  to  $30  billion  for  mass 
transportation  projects. 

Decontrol  will  vastly  increase  the  cost 
of  energy  for  all  Americans.  This  policy 
can  only  be  justified  if  the  tremendous 
profits  generated  by  decontrol  are  re- 
cycled to  increase  our  Nation's  energy 
independence.  The  best  way  to  reduce 
our  Nation's  cripnling  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  petroleum  would  be  to 
invest  the  profits  of  decontrol  in  pro- 
grams which  will  directly  encourage 
energy  conservation  in  all  sectors  of  our 
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society  and  which  will  spur  the  develop- 
nent  of  all  of  our  domestic  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Elouse  Resolution  602  and  the  subsequent 
approval  of  the  windfall  profits  tax 
:onference  report.* 

□  1620 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  do  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  resolution.  It  does  not  set 
aside  the  windfall  profit  tax  at  all.  It 
simply  advises  that  we  use  more  of  that 
$227  billion  for  energy  and  less  for  gen- 
eral tax  reduction.  If  we  want  more 
energy  and  less  inflation  to  come  out  of 
this  bill  we  are  considering,  then  do  vote 
for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

POINT     OP    ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  motion  for  the 
previous  question  is  not  in  order.  Under 
the  rule,  it  is  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  604,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  201,  nays 
215,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
15,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.   138] 

YKAS— 201 

Addabbo 

Carr 

Gore 

Akaka 

Oavanaugh 

Gray 

Albosta 

Chlaholm 

Green 

Aleasnder 

C^lem&n 

Guarini 

Ambro 

Contc 

Gudger 

Anderson, 

Conyers 

Hall,  Ohio 

CalW. 

D' Amours 

Hail,  Tex. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daachlif 

Hanley 

Andrews, 

Delliims 

Harkin 

N.Dak. 

Derrick 

Hawkins 

Antaiony 

Dingell 

Heckler 

Applegate 

Dodd 

Hefner 

Aapin 

Donnelly 

Heftel 

Atltlnaon 

Dougherty 

Holland 

AuCoin 

Downey 

Hollenbeck 

BaUegr 

Drinan 

Holtzman 

Baldus 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Horton 

Barnes 

Eigar 

Howard 

Beard,  R.I. 

Emery 

Huckaby 

Bedell 

Erdahl 

Hughes 

BeUenaon 

Ertel 

Ichord 

Benjamin 

Evans,  Ga. 

Jeffords 

Bethune 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jenkins 

BevUl 

Fazio 

Johnson,  Calif 

Biaggl 

Fenwlck 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bingham 

Perraro 

Kastenmeier 

Blan chard 

Fish 

Klldee 

Boggs 

Plaher 

Kostnuqrer 

Boland 

Pithlan 

LaPalce 

BoUlng 

norlo 

Leach,  lift. 

Boaer 

Port.  Mich. 

Lederer 

Bonlor 

Port,  Tenn. 

Lehman 

Bonkcr 

Powler 

Levltas 

Bouquard 

Puqua 

Long,  La. 

Brinkley 

Oaydos 

Long,  Md. 

Brooks 

Oephartt 

Lowry 

Brown,  Oallf . 

Oilman 

Lvindlne 

Burliaon 

Olnn 

Mccaoskey 

Bjrron 

OUckman 

MoOormack 

McHugh 

Patterson 

Steed 

McKinney 

Pease 

Stakes 

Magulre 

Perkins 

Stratton 

Markey 

Petri 

Studds 

Marlenee 

Peyser 

Swift 

Mathis 

Preyer 

Synar 

Matsui 

Rahall 

Traxler 

Mattox 

Reufls 

Udall 

Mavroules 

Richmond 

Vento 

Mikulski 

Rinaldo 

Volkmer 

Mlnerta 

Rodino 

Walgren 

Minish 

Roe 

Weaver 

Mitcbell,  Md 

Rosenthal 

We.lsR 

Moakley 

Busao 

White 

Moffett 

Sabo 

Whitley 

Moorheed,  Pa 

Scheuer 

Williams,  Mont 

Mottl 

Schroeder 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Seiberling 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Neal 

Shannon 

Wirth 

Nedzi 

Sharp 

Wolff 

Nelson 

Shelby 

Wolpe 

Nolan 

Skelton 

Wright 

Nowak 

Snowe 

Wydler 

Oakar 

Solarz 

Yates 

Oberstar 

Solomon 

Yatron 

Obey 

Spe'.lman 

Young.  Mo. 

Ottlnger 

St  Germain 

Zablocki 

Panetta 

Stack 

Zeferettl 

Patten 

Staggers 
NAYS— 215 

Abdnor 

Gialmo 

Myers.  Ind. 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Archer 

Gingrich 

Nichols 

Ashbrook 

Ooldwater 

O'Brien 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Goodiing 

Paul 

Bafalls 

Gradison 

Pepper 

Barnard 

Gramm 

Pickle 

Bauman 

GrasEley 

Porter 

Beart.  Tenn. 

Griaham 

Price 

Bennett 

Guyer 

Prltchard 

Bereuter 

Hagedom 

Quayle 

Bowen 

Hamilton 

Quillen 

Brademas 

Hammer- 

Rallsback 

Breaux 

schmidt 

Range! 

Brodhead 

Hance 

Regula 

Broomfleld 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harris 

Ritter 

BroyhUl 

High  tower 

Roberts 

Buchanan 

Hillis 

Robinson 

Burgener 

Hinson 

Rose 

Burton.  Phillip  Holt 

Rostenkowskl 

Butler 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Campbell 

Hubbard 

Rousselot 

Carney 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Carter 

Hyde 

Royer 

Chappell 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Jacobs 

Runnels 

Clausen 

Jeffries 

Santini 

Clay 

Jon«s.  Okla. 

Satterfteld 

Cleveland 

Kazen 

Sawyer 

Clinker 

Kfllly 

Schulae 

Coplho 

Kemp 

Sebellus 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Oonable 

Ko^vsek 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Kramer 

Sbuster 

Oonnan 

LsRomarslno 

Simon 

Cotter 

Latta 

Slack 

Oougblln 

Leach,  Iowa 

Smith.  Iowa 

Courter 

Leath,  Tex. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lee 

Snyder 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lei  and 

Spence 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lent 

Stangeland 

Dan  lei  son 

Lewis 

Stanton 

Dannemeyer 

Livingston 

Stark 

Davis.  Mich. 

Lloyd 

Stenbolm 

de  la  Garza 

Loeffler 

Stockman 

Deckart 

Lott 

Stump 

Derwinski 

Lujan 

Symms 

Oevine 

Luken 

Tauke 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Taiylor 

Dicks 

McClory 

Thomas 

DtggB 

McDade 

Thompson 

DlTon 

McDonald 

Trible 

nornan 

McBwen 

nilman 

Dunoein,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Van  Deerlln 

Eorlv 

Ma-llgKn 

Vender  Jagt 

Eckhardt 

Marks 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Al». 

Marriott 

Walker 

Ei wards.  Calif. 

Martin 

Wampler 

Blwurrts.  Okla. 

Mazzoll 

Watklns 

English 

Mtoa 

Whltehurst 

Evans.  Del. 

Michel 

WUttaker 

Fary 

Miller.  Calif. 

Whltteo 

Fasoell 

MUler.  Ohio 

Williams.  Ohio 

Plndley 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flippo 

Moilohatn 

Winn 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Wyatt 

Porsythe 

Moore 

Wylle 

Fountadn 

Moorhead. 

Young,  Alaska 

Prenael 

Calif. 

Young,  Pla. 

Frost 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Garcia 

Murtha 

Anderson,  ni. 
Collins,  m. 
Crane.  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Erlenbom 


ANSWERED  "PRBBENT"— 1 
Burton,  John 
NOT  VOTING — 16 

Myers.  Pa. 


Harsha 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Murphy,  ni. 


Putsch 
Ratchford 
Stewart 
Waxman 


D  1630 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Ratchford    for,    with    Mr.    Jones    of 
Tennessee  against. 
Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  PhUip  M.  Crane 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Pursell. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Messrs.  de  la  GARZA,  MAOIGAN, 
GRISHAM,  PRICE,  LUJAN,  and 
BROWN  of  Ohio  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BALDUS,  Mr.  GUDGER,  and  Mrs. 
BOUQUARD  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


n  1640 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  comment  about  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  week  and 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
We  will  have  only  one  more  vote  this 
evening.  We  will  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolung),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  and  I  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  situation,  but  let  me 
be  sure. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
just  that  there  might  be  a  second  vote 
on  the  rule,  on  the  previous  question, 
although  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  might 
hope  not,  but  the  gentleman  is  eminently 
correct,  of  course.  Under  the  rules,  there 
might  be  a  second  vote  on  the  rule. 

We  will  adopt  the  rule  this  evening 

and  then  go  over  imtil  tomorrow  for  the 

vote  on  the  conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  some  discussion  of  the  possibility 
of  trying  to  extend  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  itself  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  matter.  Is  there 
any  such  plan  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  plan,  but  I  wanted  to 
offer  this  thought:  that  in  view  of  the 
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dinner  and  other  festivities  that  are 
being  held  tl  is  evening,  we  will  rise  after 
adopting  ths  rule.  Tomorrow  we  will 
come  in  and  adopt  or  act  upon  the  con- 
ference com  nittee  report,  and  that  will 
be  the  buslni  sss  for  tomorrow.  There  will 
not  be  any  I  usiness  on  Friday. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
might  be  to  the  liking  of  most  of  the 
Members  if  we  were  to  come  in  early 
tomorrow  so|  that  we  might  finish  early 
tomorrow 

HOUR  <V'  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

consent  that  when  the  House 

it  adjourn  to  reconvene 


WRK  JHT. 


DANl  ELSON. 


SPEA  -CEB 


DANT  SLSON. 


Mr 

unanimous 
adjourns 
at  10  ajn 

The  SPE 
objection  to 
from  Texas? 

Mr 
the  gentleman 

The 
gentleman 

Mr 
will  ask  the 
later. 

The 
objection  to 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN 
the  right  to 
ask  the  majority 

There  was 
Committee 
the  possibility 
in  order  to 
tion.  Does 
information 

Mr. 
but  I  am  not 


toe  ay 
toi  lorrow. 
A  KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
he  request  of  the  gentleman 


Mr.  Speaker,  will 
yield? 

pro  tempore.  Does  the 

reserve  the  right  to  object? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

gentleman  to  jrield  to  me 


SPEAKER 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
I  he  request  of  the  gentleman 
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the 


WRIGTT 


BAUMAN 
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Mr 
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.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
object,  I  would  just  like  to 

leader  this: 

some  mention  made  in  the 

Rules  this  afternoon  about 

of  an  emergency  meeting 

consider  the  FTC  appropria- 

majority  leader  have  any 

)n  that? 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 

aware  of  that.  I  do  not  have 

on  the  matter. 

That  is  not  scheduled 

as  far  as  the  gentleman 


'.  It  is  not  at  this  moment, 
knowledge  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 

of  objection, 
pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 


DANI  5LSON. 


WRIGHT 


DAN]  ELSON. 


10  objection. 

Mr.   Speaker,   will 
leader  yield? 

I  yield  to  my  friend, 
from  California. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I 

make  this  inquiry  of  the 

majority  leader: 

Jill  known  as  S.  2222  which 

extending  the  statute  of 

Indian  claims  which  will 

1,  1980.  This  just  came 

,  and  if  possible,  I  would 

heard  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 

the  rule  would  permit  its 

omorrow.  I  would  suppose 

from    California    (Mr. 

night  want   to  clear  that 

he  gentleman  from  Wash- 

^OLEY ) . 

Mr.     Speaker.     I 

clear  it  with  some  Member 

.  The  fact  of  the  matter 

it  could  not  have  come 

of  the  majority  leader 


WRIG  iT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Anyway,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  did  have  some  hope  that  it 
could  come  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
2222,  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS 

Mr.  BOLUNG,  from  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  r^wrt 
(Rept.  No.  96-822)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  606)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the 
time  for  commencing  actions  on  behalf 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  Indian  whose 
land  is  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  549,  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-823)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  607)  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  549) 
amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  establish  a  standing 
Committee  on  Energy,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  OR- 
DER AGAINST  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  3919,  CRUDE  OIL 
WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF 
1980 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  605  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  60S 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider, 
clause  2  of  rule  XXVIII  and  section  303(a) 
(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3919)  to  Impose  a  windfall  profit 
tax  on  domestic  crude  oil,  said  conference 
report  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  when  called  up  for  consideration,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  conference 
report  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3  and  clause  4,  rule  XXVIII, 
are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

D  1650 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rule,  but  for  those  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  who  are  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  It  is  still  possible  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  tomorrow  have  an 


emergency  meeting  on  the  PTC.  But 
that  does  not  contradict  in  any  way  what 
the  majority  leader  said  about  the  House 
floor.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  bring  it  up  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Members 
are  tired  and  it  is  late.  This  rule  does 
make  in  order  the  conference  report  on 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  It  contains  a 
great  many  waivers  necessary  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  achieving  agreement, 
waivers  that  have  to  do  with  the  Budget 
Act,  that  have  to  do  with  scope,  that 
have  to  do  with  nongermane  Senate 
amendments,  it  waives  the  3 -day  lay- 
over rule,  and  I  think  that  is  it.  There 
are  a  great  many  waivers,  all  absolutely 
essential.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  perfectly 
normal  conference  report  consideration 
and,  therefore,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  3919,  the  Crude  Oil 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980.  Clause 
2  of  rule  XXVIII,  the  3-day  layover 
rule,  is  waived  against  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  Sec- 
tion 303(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  which  prohibits  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  revenues  to  become  ef- 
fective during  a  fiscal  year  before  the 
adoption  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  year,  is 
waived.  The  conference  report  is  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  when 
called  up.  Clause  3  of  rule  XXVni  limits 
the  contents  of  the  conference  report  to 
the  scope  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXVIII 
prohibits  nongermane  Senate  amend- 
ments in  conference  agreements.  Both 
of  these  rules  are  waived  against  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  an  excise 
tax  on  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 
Different  percentages  of  tax  are  applied 
against  three  different  tiers  of  oil.  The 
entire  tax  will  phase  out  over  a  33-month 
period  beginning  after  December  31, 
1987,  or  when  cumulative  revenues 
raised  by  the  tax  reach  $227.3  billion, 
whichever  is  later.  The  tax  will  start  for 
production  after  February  29,  1980,  and 
is  expected  to  raise  $227.7  billion  between 
1980  and  1990. 

The  conference  report  also  includes 
provisions  for  residential  energy  tax 
credits,  business  energy  tax  incentives, 
low-income  energy  assistance  to  the  tune 
of  $3,115  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  for 
block  grants,  a  provision  earmarking  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax,  repeal  of  the  carry- 
over basis  provision,  an  interest  exclu- 
sion, and  a  provision  dealing  with  oil 
import  quotas. 

Yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
when  we  were  considering  this  rule,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  in  the  rule 
for  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  report  to  the  conference 
committee  with  instructions  to  include 
plowback  provision  language.  This  would 
have  allowed  energy  producers  to  avoid 
the  windfall  profit  tax  to  the  extent  they 
reinvested  their  profits  in  methods  to 
produce  additional  crude  oil.  The  at- 
tempt narrowly  failed  by  one  vote.  I 
might  add  that  th=s  was  a  nonpartisan 
vote  tally.  Obviously.  I  think  a  motion 
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to  recommit  with  a  plowback  provision 
instruction  should  be  made  in  order. 

Besides  not  allowing  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  a  plowback  instruction,  let 
me  tell  you  what  else  the  rule  does  not 
contain.  In  the  Rules  Committee  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  allow  for  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  the  con- 
ference committee  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion for  1,000-barrel-per-day  independ- 
ent producers  and  royalty  owners.  This 
effort  also  failed  by  an  identical  one- 
vote  margin  which  was  also  nonparti- 
san. 

Finally,  as  I  have  mentioned  previ- 
ously on  the  other  resolution  an  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  Fisher-Gephardt  language  as  a 
matter  to  be  considered  at  the  same  time 
as  the  conference  report.  Needless  to  say, 
this  failed  and  resulted  in  the  mess  we 
have  had  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
not  complete.  It  is  incomplete  because 
it  does  not  provide  a  plowback  provision. 
If  we  want  to  encourage  energy  produc- 
tion in  a  realistic  manner,  plowback  is 
a  necessity.  Faced  with  the  situation  as 
it  exists  in  this  rule,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  defeat  the  previous  question.  Once 
the  previous  question  is  defeated,  a  sub- 
stitute rule  identical  in  all  respects  to 
the  rule  before  us  with  one  exception  can 
then  be  offered.  The  exception  would  be 
language  allowing  for  the  consideration 
of  a  motion  to  recommit  containing  a 
plowback  instruction  to  the  conference 
committee.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  evaluate  the  rule  as  proposed 
and  in  doing  so  I  know  they  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  I  have,  that  it  is 
incomplete.  Accordingly  I  encourage  a 
defeat  of  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  argument.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  include  in  that  to  make 
in  order  a  motion  to  recommit  for  pur- 
poses of  tacking  on  the  Fisher-Gephardt 
language. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  tried  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  because  I 
know  he  feels  very  strongly  that  maybe 
that  is  what  we  should  have  done  and 
that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
defeat  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that 
now,  in  all  fairness. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  In  fact,  I 
have  encouraged  our  leaders  to  make 
that  part  of  our  motion.  But  the  chance 
was  yesterday  when  your  Rules  Com- 
mittee, controlled  by  your  Democrats, 
with  your  Democrat  chairman,  voted 
down  the  party  line  to  deny  you  and  all 
of  your  colleagues  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  Fisher-Gephardt  issue.  Now,  your 
own  party  better  hold  a  caucus  and  allow 
a  little  democracy  in  your  ranks  because 


your  Rules  Committee  is  sticking  it  to 
you  royally. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  it  was  not  along  party  lines.  I  was 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  know 
that  some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  Democratic  members,  did  not 
vote,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  majority 
of  the  members. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  But  in  all  fairness,  if 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  feels  as 
strongly  as  he  does  about  it  and  offered 
the  motion  yesterday,  I  would  think  he 
would  join  with  us  today  in  drafting  a 
rule  if,  in  fact,  we  defeat  the  previous 
question  to  make  in  order  the  kind  of  a 
rule  that  would  give  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  do  not  agree  with  the  sense 
of  the  conference  report  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  put  in  the  Fisher- 
Gephardt  language. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  attitude.  I  would  like  to 
reclaim  my  time  to  ask  a  question.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  now  that  he  would 
then  support  the  effort  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  and  would  make  every  ef- 
fort to  get  his  colleagues  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  with  us  against  the  pre- 
vious question? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  sounds  very  interest- 
ing. It  is  something  I  think  we  can  talk 
about.  I  think  it  has  great  prospects  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  we  are  running  out 
of  time,  but  we  would  certainly  like  to 
have  that  opportunity  to  talk  to  the 
gentleman. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  previ- 
ous question.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi: 
If  we  are  successful  in  voting  down  the 
previous  question,  which  I  am  sure,  after 
that  last  colloquy,  commonsense  will 
prevail  and  we  will  be  able  to  do  that, 
could  the  gentlemin  tell  us  what  kind 
of  a  rule  he  would  offer?  Can  he  give  us 
an  idea? 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  have  a  copy  of  it  right 
here.  It  would  be  the  identical  rule,  ex- 
cept it  would  allow  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  include 
plowback  language  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  the  gentle- 
man describe  for  the  Members  who  are 
wavering  as  to  whether  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  previous  question  what  the 
plowback  provision  would  mean,  so  that 
they  would  know  the  situation  that  would 
exist  under  your  substitute  rule? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Not  being  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  de- 
tails; but  I  do  know  it  would  allow  the 
basic  opportunity  with  the  plowback  for 
this  tax  to  be  exempted  if  you  put  it  back 
into  the  groimd.  Here  is  exactly  what  it 
would  do.  It  would  allow  the  credit  of 
up  to  75  percent  against  the  windfall 
profit  tax  for  expenditures  for  oil  and 
gas  development  and  production. 

I  might  say  that  the  sponsor  of  this 
motion  will  be  speaking  momentarily  and 
will  go  into  some  of  the  details.  But  it 


would  allow  a  credit  of  up  to  75  percent 
against  the  windfall  profit  tax  for  ex- 
penditures for  oil  and  gas  development 
and  production. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  develop- 
ment and  production. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
what  we  were  talking  about  earlier. 

ni7oo 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman's 
rule  would  allow  a  vote  on  whether  we 
want  this  revenue  to  be  directed. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  for  devel- 
opment, producticMi,  and  that  is  what  this 
issue  is  supposed  to  be  all  about.  That  is 
what  the  President  claimed  he  wanted. 

It  would  also  address  the  issue  that 
was  debated  before,  just  previously,  for 
those  people  who  want  this  revenue  to 
be  used  for  production,  such  as  our  col- 
league from  Washington,  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  on  the  subject.  Tliis  would  re- 
quire that  the  revenue  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose. 

I  understand  then  that  there  are  other 
provisions  in  the  motion  that  would  be 
allowed  which  were  really  intended  in 
the  first  place  when  the  President  orig- 
inally sent  this  message  up  here.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LOTT.  TTiat  is  my  imderstanding, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league, a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, offering  this  resolution. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  encour- 
aged, those  who  want  production,  who 
want  it  to  be  utilized  for  development, 
will  vote  down  the  previous  questicm  to 
allow  us  a  chance  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making,  but  it  is 
slightlv  misleading. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  want  to 
mislead  anybody.  The  committee  has 
already  done  that. 

Mr.  McCORMAtTK.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does  not.  but  I  think  it  would  be 
good  if  we  clarified  one  point :  The  plow- 
back  provisions  that  are  being  discussed 
in  this  potential  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  and  by  the 
way,  they  were  offered  in  committee,  so 
it  is  not  a  new  concept;  and  it  would 
give  the  full  House  the  opportunity  to 
really  debate  that  subject. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  grant  me  time,  these  provisions  are 
for  the  oil  companies  and  gas 
companies 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  people  who 
produce  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (continuing].  To 
produce  petroleum  or  gas. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Independents  and 
everybody  would  be  included. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  is  not  the 
same  activity. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  These  same  people 
have  been  out  here  picketing.  They  would 
have  the  benefit. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  point.  I  only  ask  he  give  me 
time  to  clarify  this  one  point. 
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ROU!  SELOT.  That  will  be  fine. 
SPE/  KER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
has  expired. 
lUlING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
yie]  1  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
California  (Mr.  RoussELOT). 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
\|^ashington. 

.  I  am  not  debating 

at  all  at  this  time 

)f  the  plowback  provisions, 

<  ve  should  understand  that  it 

not  the  same  thing  we  were 

in  the  Fisher  amendment. 

I  knew  that. 

The    gentleman 
was   in   his   statement   a 
Just  so  we  understand  that 
same  thing,  both  may  have 
own  right.  Both  may  be 
1  heir  own,  but  I  do  not  think 
aflow  any  confusion  to  creep 
the  plowback  provision  is 
the  fimding  of  research,  de- 
demonstration. 

I  said  it  was  similar 

that  occurred  on  the  Fisher 

as  to  devoting  a  portion  of 

for  promotion  of  develop- 

}roduction,   et   cetera.    The 

that  the  gentleman  from 

made     on     the     previous 

relates  to  the  plowback 

is  to  direct  the  revenue 

for  production  and  for  the 

lew  sources.  This  is  the  pur- 

plowback    provision.    The 

or  the  Fisher  amendment 

similar  in  support  of  the 

which  my  colleague 

will  make  possible  if  we 

previous  question. 

As  long  as  we  im- 
they  are  similar,  but  they 
and  parallel. 

I  hope  the  gentle- 
fit  to  vote  down  the  previous 
then  we  can  have  an- 
debate  on  the  issue  of  pro- 
making  siu-e  that  the  reve- 
1  ised  for  that  purpose.  I  ap- 
gentleman's    helping    me 


el  iarly : 
Tiat 


veiy 

prp  vision, 
Mississippi 

tie 
McCC  ElMACK. 
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Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  yield  5  min- 

bentleman  from  New  York 

CoNABi  e)  ,   the   ranking  minority 

t|ie  C<»nmittee  on  Ways  and 


CONA  BLE 


tJie 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Members,  if  I  may,  what 
happen  on  this  rule.  It  is 
^ood  rule.  I  personally  hope 
able  to  vote  for  the  bill 
I  think  the  rule  could  be 
fortunately,  our  friend, 
i  minority  leader,  is  will- 
motion  to  recommit  with  a 
I  believe  would  improve 
a  great  deal.  The  plowback 
icussed  before.  I  must  ac- 
tfiat   many   pec^Ie   in   this 
to  consider  it  a  Republl- 
of  some  sort.  But,  in  fact, 
to  turn  this  measure  antl 
profits  the  oil  compcmies 
result  of  deregulation  into 


increased  exploration  and  devel(H}ment 
so  that  the  American  people  can  get  ad- 
ditional fossil  fuel,  additional  oil,  for  an 
improved  energy  policy.  I  want  to  go  over 
the  provisions  of  the  plowback  that  will 
be  offered  if  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down  and  the  minority  leader  is 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  alternate  rule. 

The  plowback  proposal  would  allow  a 
credit  of  up  to  75  percent  against  the 
windfall  profit  tax  for  expenditures  for 
oil  and  gas  development  and  provision. 

Taxpayers  would  not  begin  to  earn  the 
credit  until  after  expending  more  for  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  production  than  they 
had  expended  on  an  average  over  the 
prior  3  years.  For  every  dollar  of  expendi- 
ture over  historic  levels,  the  taxpayers 
would  get  70  cents  of  tax  credit  against 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  plowback  would  reduce  the  $227.7 
billion  tax  burden  on  the  oil  industry  by 
$80  billion  or  $90  billion  over  the  life  of 
the  tax. 

Now  some  of  my  colleagues  may  say 
why  would  such  a  thing  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country?  Let  me  explain  to 
the  Members  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  which  assures  that 
the  additional  profits  the  oil  companies 
will  make  as  a  result  of  deregulation  will 
be  reinvested  in  the  production  of  more 
oil  and  gas. 
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That  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  This  level,  this  plowback,  can  be 
used  to  insure  that  the  increased  profit- 
ability of  the  oil  companies  will  not  be 
used  to  open  more  retail  sales  outlets,  to 
buy  and  merge  with  other  companies, 
like  the  Reliance  Electric  or  Montgomery 
Ward  Co.  I  have  nothing  against  oil  com- 
panies trying  to  protect  their  stockhold- 
ers from  an  eroding  energy  profitability 
as  production  declines  over  the  coming 
years,  but  if  we  are  asking  the  American 
people  to  pay  more  for  domestic  oU,  we 
ought  to  say  to  the  American  people  at 
the  same  time.  "We  promise  you  the 
additional  profits  the  oil  companies 
make  will  be  rededicated  to  getting  you 
more  domestic  oil  and  gas  so  that  you 
will  not  be  dependent  increasingly  on  for- 
eign sources." 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it.  It  is  the  way 
to  achieve  it,  through  the  rule,  if  my 
colleagues  will  vote  down  the  previous 
question.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader,  who  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject,  will  then  offer  the  alternate  rule 
which  wiU  make  the  plowback  provision 
acceptable. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
plowback  provision  dedicated  only  to  the 
exploration  and  digging  of  holes  for  oil 
and  gas? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Expeditures  for  oil  and 
gas  development  and  production. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  investment  in  other  forms  of 
energy,  such  as  the  development  of  coal 
and  the  development  of  other  tech- 
nologies might  be  a  part  of  the  Ismguage? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
while  that  is  a  desirable  thing  to  achieve, 
it  also  is  somewhat  controversial,  because 
it  results  in  the  oil  and  gas  companies 


getting  control  of  alternative  sources  as 
well. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  simply 
to  get  more  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. I  think  that  is  what  we  are  looking 
for".         

Mr.  RITTER.  Is  it  only  limited  to  oil 
and  gas,  or  are  there  other  investment 
possibilities? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  May  I  say,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  oil  and  gas  companies 
from  going  into  that  business  as  I  under- 
stand it  now;  however,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it  by  off-setting  their  windfall 
profit  tax  to  this  extent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  was  our  purpose. 

Mr.  RITTER.  There  may  be  some  fault 
there. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLE)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  an  opportimity  be  given  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  on  a 
plowback  provision  in  the  windfall  profit 
tax  bill.  While  the  oil  companies,  large, 
mediimi  and  small  should  be  subject  to 
a  windfall  profit  tax,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  decontrol  is  a  means  toward 
producing  more  energy. 

A  plowback  provision  could  serve  ef- 
fectively as  an  incentive  to  oil  producers 
to  do  what  we  all  recognize  as  the  main 
need  in  this  country — the  development 
of  more  energy  sources.  A  properly  con- 
stituted plowback  provision,  in  essence, 
will  create  incentives  for  exploration  and 
development  of  various  new  kinds  of 
energy.  This  exploration  would  be  better 
left  to  the  private  sector  than  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  must  be  very 
wary  of  transferring  the  responsibility 
for  developing  new  energy  sources  to  the 
Government,  since  the  Government  is 
incapable  of  imdertaking  such  a  task. 
Without  a  plowback  provision,  we  are 
merely  increasing  the  revenue  for  an 
ever  expanding  Federal  Government  and 
not  moving  forward  in  our  goal  of  energy 
independence.  In  addition,  the  profits 
retained  by  the  oil  companies  under  the 
conference  report,  which  are  enormous 
even  after  accoimting  for  this  excise  tax, 
are  available  for  them  to  do  with  as  they 
wish  which  includes  investment  in  areas 
completely  unrelated  to  energy.  Ex- 
amples include  the  Mobile  Oil  pur- 
chase of  Montgomery  Ward  and  the  ef- 
fort by  Exxon  to  purchase  the  Reliance 
Electric  Co.  as  well  as  assorted  forays 
into  circuses  and  hotels — areas  not  sub- 
ject to  Government  control  and  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  companies,  both 
large  and  small,  are  not  a  threat  to  our 
private  enterprise  system,  even  though 
many  erroneously  perceive  them  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  In  a  staff  study 
prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  even  with  substantial  in- 
vestments by  oil  companies  in  coal, 
uranium,  oil  shale  or  other  types  of  en- 
ergy programs,  the  chances  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  competition  are  very  remote. 

Let  me  quote  just  a  few  paragraphs 
from  that  revealing  and  objective  re- 
port: 
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First.  Oil  companies  do  not  presently 
own  a  large  enough  portion  of  national 
coal  production  to  distort  the  workings 
of  the  coal  market. 

Second.  The  oil  company  share  would 
have  to  increase  greatly  before  there 
would  be  a  threat  to  competition. 

Third.  Even  if  the  share  of  production 
by  oil  companies  collectively  were  to  in- 
crease dramatically,  anticompetitive  po- 
tential would  only  be  great  if  a  few  oil 
companies  accounted  for  most  of  this 
market  share. 

Fourth.  Holdings  of  reserves  are  more 
appropriate  than  production  figures  for 
measuring  anticompetitive  potential. 

Fifth.  While  oil  companies  own  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  all  privately  held  re- 
serves, approximately  half  of  total  U.S. 
reserves  are  held  by  Governments,  In- 
dian nations,  et  cetera. 

Sixth.  Careful  disposition  of  these  un- 
controlled reserves  can  insure  a  competi- 
tive framework  for  the  coal  industry. 

Seventh.  Based  upon  presently  avail- 
able data,  there  is  no  reason  to  ban  ab- 
solutely oil  companies  from  activity  in 
the  coal  industry. 

OIL    SHALE 

First.  The  vast  portion  of  U.S.  oil  shale 
is  possessed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  an  uncommitted  form. 

Second.  The  disposition  of  these  re- 
serves will  determine  the  competitive 
form  of  the  shale  industry. 

Third.  There  is  no  reason  at  this  time 
to  ban  absolutely  oil  companies  from 
participation  in  the  oil  shale  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  serious  about 
developing  alternative  sources  of  energy 
and  are  determined  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  undertake  this  task  in  a 
way  which  can  result  in  energy  inde- 
pendence— then  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
look  to  those  who  have  the  most  know- 
how,  the  greatest  expertise,  and  the  max- 
imum potential  for  achieving  this  goal. 

We  can  and  should  produce  the  energy 
we  need  from  domestic  sources  and  it  is 
truly  unbelievable  that  we  would  deny 
ourselves  this  capability  because  of  what 
appears  to  be  political  hostility  to  the 
producers  and  distributors  of  oil  and  gas- 
oline. 

It  has  never  been  our  policy  in  the  past 
to  deny  productivity  or  to  impose  upon 
ourselves  a  lower  standard  of  living  be- 
cause of  oDposition  to  someone  else  mak- 
ing a  profit.  Indeed,  the  single  most  vital 
element  in  our  successful  economic  sys- 
tem is  the  profit  motive  which  encourages 
entrepreneurs,  innovators  and  persons  at 
all  levels  of  the  economic  ladder  to  be 
motivated  by  economic  considerations. 
We  should  encourage  incentives  and  ini- 
tiatives which  hold  the  promise  of  in- 
creased earnings  resulting  in  substantial 
profits  and  expanded  opportunities  for 
executive,  administrative  and  various 
other  skilled  and  unskilled  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  deny  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  opportunity  to  vote 
specifically  on  this  subject  is  to  deny  to 
this  body  and  to  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  give  expression  to  other 
fundamental  elements  in  our  economic 
system. 

I  hope  that  the  rule  in  the  debate  on 
the  windfall  profit  tax  will  make  possible 


the  exercise  of  our  full  legislative  role  in 
considering  and  voting  upon  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  address  a  related  sec- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  conferees  for  their  agreement  to  ex- 
tend through  1992  the  excise  tax  exemp- 
tion for  the  production  of  gasohol.  This 
provision  will  provide  an  enormous  boost 
to  our  Nation's  prospects  toward  devel- 
oping alcohol  fuels  from  our  abundant 
renewable  resources  such  as  grain  and 
timber.  Alcohol  fuels  represent,  with  the 
proper  application  of  technology  and 
production  incentives,  another  step  to- 
ward eventual  energy  independence 
from  foreign  petroleum  sources. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  conference  report  becaiise 
I  oppose  the  very  nature  of  the  bill  it- 
self. This  legislation  has  been  called  the 
"windfall  profit  tax"  bill.  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  rename  this  bill  the 
"Windfall  for  Bureaucrats  Act"  or  the 
"Energy  Shortage  Assurance  Bill."  No 
matter  how  many  amendments  this 
Chamber  may  add  during  its  final  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  the  basic 
concept  of  the  bill  is  still  a  giant  state- 
ment of  "no  confidence"  for  private  en- 
terprise and  a  firm  mandate  for  the 
status  quo  in  the  energy  bureaucracy. 
The  American  public  that  wonders  how 
it  will  make  ends  meet  and  when  the  gas 
lines  will  form  again  should  not  be  put 
through  the  indignity  of  having  a  $227.7 
billion  windfall  taken  out  of  their  piu-- 
chases  of  fuel  just  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  very  bureaucrats  who  got  us  in 
this  fix  in  the  first  place. 

The  conference  report  that  is  before 
us  offers  a  package  of  tax  credits  for 
energy  development.  While  this  sounds 
like  a  positive  move  it  is  just  more  of 
the  same  type  of  bureaucratic  paper 
shuffling  that  has  limited  energy  de- 
velopment in  America.  The  evidence  is 
already  before  us.  The  summary  of  the 
conference  report  is  43  pages  long,  the 
actual  report  is  180  pages  long.  This  is 
just  the  beginning.  Once  the  IRS  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  are  finished 
with  their  implementation  of  this  bill's 
provisions  the  regulations  and  forms  will 
probably  fill  this  cniamber.  Who  will  pay 
for  the  processing  of  the  forms?  Who 
will  foot  the  bill  for  the  extra  bureau- 
crats to  write  forms  and  to  review 
forms?  It  will  be  the  same  people  who 
will  end  up  paying  this  windfall  for 
bureaucrats  tax:  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

What  about  the  energy  tax  credits  in 
the  bill?  They  offer  a  smorgasbord  of 
opportiuiities  for  grantsmanship.  The 
energy  pie  is  divided  up.  not  in  relation 
to  market  conditions  or  the  state  of  the 
art  in  the  various  energy  fields,  but  by 
the  political  clout  those  client  groups 
have  on  Capitol  Hill.  Who  is  to  say  that 
the  current  division  of  the  pie  will  re- 
main constant  throughout  the  next  10 
years  of  this  act's  authority?  If  we  have 
a  breakthrough  in  shale  oil.  will  the 
formulas  respond?  If  ocean  thermal 
technology  proves  a  blind  alley,  will  the 
tax  credit  be  abolished?  If  past  tax  credit 
legislation  is  any  guide,  we  can  expect 
an   annual  raid  on  these  funds  from 


various  interest  groups  as  they  mobilize 
their  forces. 

In  observing  this  possibility  I  am  not 
meaning  to  criticize  those  who  would 
compete  for  the  Federal  tax  breaks.  I 
only  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  re- 
sources for  investment  are  transferred 
from  the  marketplace  to  the  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  the  competition  for 
those  resources  also  shifts.  The  only 
difference  is  that  instead  of  the  con- 
sumer making  the  choices  it  will  be  the 
unelected  bureaucrats  or  the  Congress. 
I  think  most  consumers  would  rather 
have  the  power  of  purchase  in  their  own 
pocketbooks. 

THE    WRONG    VICTIM 

Why  is  there  a  windfall  profit  tax? 
According  to  the  administration  the  evil 
oil  companies  are  unfairly  capitalizing  on 
oil  decontrol  and  need  to  be  taught  a 
lesson.  Are  they  capitalizing  on  decon- 
trol? The  newest  figures  on  crude  oil 
show  a  peaking  of  well  head  prices.  The 
February  edition  of  Well  Watch  stated 
that  the  sustained  rise  in  crude  prices 
would  level  off.  The  first  crude  oil  price 
bulletin  for  1980  affirmed  that  report  by 
showing  sweet  crude  from  the  gulf  States 
that  was  being  offered  at  $36  a  barrel 
in  December  had  risen  to  only  $37  a 
barrel  and  had  remained  at  that  price 
for  the  past  2  months.  Oil  Daily  reports 
that  tills  price  may  fall  to  remain  com- 
petitive with  crude  being  delivered  from 
Nigeria  and  North  Africa.  The  market 
is  therefore  working  to  adjust  prices. 

If  oil  prices  are  moving  into  line  with 
foreign  competition  and  are,  in  fact 
leveling  off.  why  are  there  such  high  prof- 
its for  domestic  oil  companies?  This 
"high  profits"  or  "obscene  profits"  argu- 
ment is  the  cornerstone  of  Mr.  Carter's 
move  to  have  a  windfall  tax.  How  ob- 
scene are  the  oil  profits?  In  1979  MobU 
Oil  Co.'s  rate  of  return  on  shareholder 
equity  was  20.8  percent,  a  very  healthy 
increase.  Yet  Hilton  Hotels  realized  a 
31.6-percent  return  in  1979.  while  the 
Washington  Post  scratched  out  a 
•meager"  27.9  percent.  Television  also 
did  weU  in  1979.  ABC  brought  in  24.6  per- 
cent on  equity  and  MGM,  that  produces 
the  shows  which  many  times  criticize  big 
oil  and  other  big  businesses,  made  a  31 
percent  return  last  year.  Oil  company 
profit  rates  may  be  very  high,  but  when 
translated  into  actual  money  available 
it  is  well  within  the  range  of  other  busi- 
ness sectors. 

Why,  then,  are  the  oil  companies  being 
singled  out  for  this  tax?  The  main  rea- 
son is  the  fact  that  most  consumers  con- 
tinue to  view  the  oil  companies  as  the 
cause  of  high  energy  costs.  It  is  the  local 
filling  station  that  we  all  pay  ever  in- 
creasing amoimts  of  money  to  for  gaso- 
line. It  is  the  sign  of  the  oil  supplier  that 
hangs  over  these  stations,  therefore  the 
wrath  of  consmners  identifies  the  com- 
panies as  the  culprits.  What  the  con- 
sumer does  not  see  are  the  mountains  of 
regulations  that  fiow  out  of  Washington, 
D.C.  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  drill- 
ers the  refineries,  the  tank  storage  firms, 
the  trucking  firms,  and  the  dealers. 
Every  person  who  must  be  hired  to  do 
the  accounting  or  the  forms  processing 
adds  to  the  cost  at  the  pump.  Every  day 
wasted  in  complying  to  guidelines  or  in 
meeting  shipping  or  processing  require- 
ments can  drive  up  the  cost  at  the  pump. 
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duction  declined  to  850  barrels  per  day 
when  the  per  barrel  price  was  $3.  Now 
the  prices  have  driven  production  up  to 
2,200  barrels  a  day  and  has  extended 
the  life  of  the  field  to  past  the  year  2000. 
Why  did  this  happen?  It  is  no  secret. 
When  a  field  starts  to  go  dry  you  need  to 
spend  extra  money  to  redevelop  the 
wells.  If  there  is  no  money  available  for 
redevelopment  the  field  is  abandoned. 
If  the  price  of  oil  goes  up  and  there  is 
capital  available  there  is  both  the  in- 
centive and  the  means  for  invest- 
ment. The  result  is  more  oil,  more  jobs, 
and  the  promise  of  adequate  domestic 
supplies  in  the  future.  This  is  the  bene- 
fit of  decontrol,  the  very  benefit  being 
hampered  by  this  bill  today. 

What  of  our  addiction  to  oil?  Will  not 
the  windfaU  profit  tax  help  shift  re- 
sources to  develop  those  energy  resources 
that  will  help  us  "kick"  the  petroleum 
habit?  The  only  way  we  will  "kick"  con- 
ventional fuel  consumption  is  if  alter- 
native fuels  become  competitive.  The 
front-end  costs  of  development  of  many 
alternative  fuels  are  currently  prohibi- 
tive. Yet,  if  pump  prices  rise  these  other 
fuels  become  more  alluring.  We  have 
already  seen  how  gasahol  has  come  into 
vogue  as  gasoline  prices  crested  over  the 
$1  a  gaUon  level.  This  will  happen  to 
other  fuels  as  well,  but  only  if  the  mar- 
ket works.  Unless  we  want  to  saddle  the 
taxpayer  with  propping  up  alternative 
energy  sources  forever,  we  need  to  let 
the  alternatives  compete  freely  and  build 
their  own  markets.  Tax  credits  or  other 
subsidies  may  result  in  an  unreal  allo- 
cation of  resources  for  investment  from 
which  we  may  never  recover. 

The  figure.s  are  already  beginning  to 
surface  as  to  how  the  future  energy  mar- 
ket will  form.  Marvin  Murphy  in  "Tech- 
nolgy  Watch"  on  December  14,  1979  dis- 
cussed how  price  increases  for  gasoline 
can  stimulate  the  alternatives  for  gaso- 
line. At  $2.50  per  miUion  cubic  feet 
'mcf)  gas  from  Devonian  shale  can  be 
produced  at  upward  to  7  trillion  cubic 
feet  (tcf )  by  the  year  2000.  If  the  price 
went  to  $5/mcf  the  production  would 
skyrocket  to  20  tcf.  These  figures  "are 
echoed  in  energy  found  in  coal  seams 
and  geopressured  brine.  If  the  private 
sector  is  allowed  to  invest  its  profits, 
and  if  the  price  of  energy  is  allowed  to 
rise  in  light  of  demands  and  supplies, 
the  transition  to  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  conventional  enerery  and  then 
to  alternative  energy  sources  can  be 
accomplished  over  the  balance  of  the 
century.  This  is  adequate  time  if  we  allow 
the  private,  and  not  the  bureaucratic 
sector,  to  allocate  resources. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  has 
not  addressed  these  Issues.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Carter  administration  to 
provide  a  windfall  for  bureaucrats,  while 
masquerading  as  a  decisive  action 
against  big  oil.  The  last  thing  this  Na- 
tion needs  is  more  Carter  symbolism  and 
less  money  for  private  investment.  At  a 
time  of  clo-se  to  20-percent  Inflation 
and  nearly  20-percent  interest  rates  pri- 
vate investment  in  energy  will  be  se- 
verely  constrained.    If   not  obliterated 


outright.  Only  by  allowing  the  financial 
resources  provided  by  decontrol  to  Im- 
pact upon  the  market  and  to  be  plowed 
back  into  development  can  this  Nation 
develop  itself  out  of  the  energy  bind. 
If  we  pass  this  conference  report  we  are 
passing  the  buck  to  the  bureaucrats  and 
will  take  a  giant  step  in  cutting  off  the 
few  escape  routes  we  have  from  our  en- 
ergy crisis.  This  Congress  should  go  on 
record  for  energy  development,  not  bu- 
reaucracy development.  We  should  all 
join  in  voting  down  this  report  and  let 
the  market,  and  the  energy  flow. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Hance)  . 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  rule. 

I  would  also  like  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  that  will  be 
made  tomorrow  morning  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  .  The  gen- 
tleman's motion  to  recommit  will  contain 
language  in  the  bill  I  introduced  earlier 
which  had  over  180  sponsors  and  called 
for  an  exemption  of  independent  oil  op- 
erators from  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

A  lot  of  people  would  ask,  "Well,  why 
should  they  be  exempt?" 

If  we  lo<rfc  at  the  history  of  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry,  the  Independent  oil  opera- 
tors over  the  last  20  years  have  consist- 
ently drilled  between  75  and  90  percent 
of  the  wells  that  were  drilled  In  the 
United  States. 

Also,  if  we  look  at  the  10  largest  oil- 
fields in  the  United  States  that  are  pro- 
ducing today,  7  of  those  10  were  discov- 
ered by  independent  oil  operators;  so  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  give 
support  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Archer)  tomorrow  on  his  motion 
to  recommit. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  inde- 
pendent oil  operators  are  not  Involved 
in  any  other  phase  of  the  business.  They 
are  not  involved  In  pipelines,  service  sta- 
tions, or  any  type  of  refinery  business. 
I  would  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  rule  and 
also  a  positive  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  effort  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  on  this  rule  so  that  we 
can  adopt  a  rule  that  my  colleasrue  from 
Mississippi  intends  to  offer.  That  rule 
will  clearly  and  unmistakably  make  in 
order  a  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3919  to  the  confer- 
ence with  instructions  that  the  House 
conferees  insist  on  a  sound  plowback  pro- 
vision. 

If  the  rule  we  are  now  considering  Is 
not  defeated,  thMi  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  with  Instructions 
on  a  plowback  provision  could  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  on  grounds  it  exceeds 
the  scone  of  the  conference.  I  believe  an 
arguable  case  can  be  made  that  such 
a  motion  to  recommit  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  conference.  However,  there  is  not 
unanimity  on  the  issue.  Therefore,  we 
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must  have  a  rule  that  waives  a  point  of 
order  aga'nst  such  a  motion. 

The  motion  to  recommit  would  in- 
struct the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  insist  on  a  plowback  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  of  75  percent  for 
qualified  energy  expenditures.  The  case 
for  such  a  provision  is  grounded  in 
history. 

As  early  as  1974,  my  party  took  a  pub- 
lic position  favoring  decontrol  of  oil 
prices,  a  windfall  profit  tax,  and  a  plow- 
back  of  the  tax  for  expenditures  made 
by  those  liable  for  the  tax  in  the  explo- 
ration and  development  of  additional 
sources  of  energy. 

Our  main  concern  then — and  now — 
was  that  decontrol  be  used  as  a  means  of 
insuring  more  energy — and  not  simply 
as  a  means  for  acquiring  julditional  reve- 
nue to  finance  an  expanding  Federal 
Government.  As  recently  as  last  year, 
when  the  House  considered  H.R.  3919, 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  offered  a  similar  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Since  then,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  H.R.  3919  is  not  designed  primarily 
to  produce  more  energy,  but  rather  to 
produce  more  revenue.  We  think  this  is 
wrong  and  that  the  House  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue 
again. 

The  circumstances  are  different  now 
than  when  the  House  last  considered  a 
plowback.  Oil  is  now  at  $35  a  barrel,  in- 
flation caused  by  our  dependence  on  oil 
imports  is  raging  at  20  percent;  and  yet 
many  believe  that  this  conference  report 
will  not  produce  very  much  new  energy. 

We  believe  America  must  oroduce  its 
way  out  of  dependence  on  foreign  en- 
ergy— and  can.  if  the  proper  incentives 
are  provided.  The  plowback  is  the  proper 
incentive.  The  House  should  have  a  vote 
on  it.  That  is  why  I  urge  that  the  pre- 
vious qufesilon  on  the  rule  now  before  us 
be  defeated — so  we  can  go  on  to  adopt  a 
rule  that  will  enable  this  body  to  fashion 
a  real  energy  producing  bill. 

PROPOSED   PLOWBACK 

The  plowback  proposal  would  allow  a 
credit  of  up  to  75  percent  against  the 
windfall  profit  tax  for  expenditures  for 
oil  and  gas  development  and  production. 

Taxpayers  would  not  begin  to  earn  the 
credit  until  after  expending  more  for  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  production  than  they 
had  expended  on  the  average  over  the 
prior  3  years. 

For  every  dollar  of  expenditures  over 
historic  levels,  the  taxpayers  would  get 
75  cents  of  tax  credit  against  windfall 
profit  tax. 

The  plowback  would  reduce  the  $227.7 
bUlion  tax  burden  on  the  oil  industry  by 
$80  or  $90  billion  over  the  life  of  the  "tax. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  permission 
to  revise  and  extend,  and  I  ask  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  be  brought  up  and 
that  the  previous  question  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

RUDD)  . 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding, 
^r.  Sneaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  so-called 
WindfaU  profit  tax  legislation 


The  House  and  Senate  have  been  for 
months  debating  the  most  appropriate 
level  and  method  of  taxing  the  profits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  oil  companies 
as  a  result  of  the  phased  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  prices. 

But  the  arguments  over  what  amount 
of  tax  should  be  assessed  and  the  most 
effective  formula  for  the  tax — on  old 
oil/new  oil,  on  independent  producers 
versus  major  oil  companies,  and  so 
forth — are  largely  superfiuous.  What 
many  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  overlook 
is  that  the  very  concept  of  the  adminis- 
tration's windfall  profit  tax  on  oil  pro- 
ducers is  fundamentally  flawed. 

Indeed,  the  designation  "windfall 
profit  tax"  is  itself  a  misnomer  because 
the  tax  is  really  an  excise  tax  whose  ill 
effects,  as  always,  will  ultimately  be 
borne  by  the  consumer. 

The  administration's  rhetorical  cru- 
sade against  the  Nation's  oil  companies 
has  obscured  the  economic  facts  of  life 
surrounding  oil  production  and  oil  prices. 

If  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion really  desire  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  dependable,  domestic  energy 
supplies  for  our  citizens  in  the  coming 
years,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  bill 
will  contribute  to  accomplishing  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect. 

Additionally,  I  would  predict,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  liberal  majority  in 
Congress  will  attempt  to  use  the  massive 
tax  revenues,  $227  billion,  which  will  flow 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  t.o  finance  more  of  the 
same  old  social  programs  which  have 
failed  so  miserably  in  the  past.  This  bill 
will  really  be  a  windfall  for  the  big 
spenders  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  will  seek  to  squander 
these  revenues  on  disproven  s(x;ial 
programs. 

This  scenario  is  quite  possible  despite 
the  advisory  recommendation  of  the 
conference  that  revenues  be  allocated  for 
income  tax  reduction  (60  percent), 
energy  assistance  to  lower  income  house- 
holds (25  percent),  and  for  energy  and 
transportation  programs  (15  percent). 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  tax  re- 
duction, quite  frankly,  I  believe  that  this 
tax  reduction  will  prove  illusory,  as  the 
liberals  controlling  Congress  will  advo- 
cate ever  more  expansive  spending  pro- 
grams instead  of  real  tax  relief  for 
American  citizens. 

However,  if  the  majority  insists  on  this 
bill,  I  feel  that  the  remaining  40  percent 
of  the  revenues  should  at  least  be  divided 
differently  from  that  proposed  in  this 
legislation. 

I  would  recommend,  if  Congress  is  de- 
termined to  adopt  this  legislation,  that 
Congress  consider  allocating  part  of 
these  revenues  for  increased  defense 
spending  which  is  so  vitally  needed  for 
this  country. 

Particularly  in  the  next  3  or  4  years,  I 
would  like  to  see  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  non-tax-cut  revenues  applied 
through  the  general  fund  toward  our  de- 
fense needs. 

One-third  of  the  btUance  should  be 
allocated  toward  reducing  the  national 
debt,  the  increasing  size  of  which  is  a 
major  cause  of  the  outrageously  high  in- 
flation we  have  been  experiencing. 


An  additional  one-third  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  oil  producers  through  a 
plowback  incentive  program  for  the  in- 
creased production  of  oil. 

I  hope  that  in  these  ways  most  of  the 
taxes  assessed  by  this  bill  will  eventually 
be  returned  to  the  American  people 
through  a  reduction  in  taxes  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  inflation  rate.  The  money 
allocated  for  defense  and  for  increasing 
oil  production  will  be  well  invested  to 
protect  our  vital  sectirity  and  energy 
interests. 

For  years,  many  of  us  here  in  Congress 
and  many  in  the  business  community 
have  been  urging  that  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  was  essential  to  promoting  con- 
servation and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  domestic  supplies  of 
oil  and  other  forms  of  energy.  While  the 
Congress  and  President  waited,  however, 
our  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
steadily  increased  to  a  present  level  of 
roughly  44  percent. 

Despite  controls  on  domestic  oil — to 
some  extent  because  of  them — OPEC 
prices  have  escalated  dramatically,  re- 
sulting in  the  increasingly  higher  prices 
paid  at  the  pump  by  all  Americans.  Thus, 
the  American  people  have  been  confused 
by  a  situation  in  which,  although  price 
controls  exist  at  the  domestic  wellhead, 
the  selling  price  per  gallon  at  the  pump 
has  been  rising  steadily  to  new  highs  as 
have  heating  oil  and  other  petroleum- 
based  products.  Consequently,  public 
opinion,  fostered  by  anti-oil-company 
rhetoric  from  the  administration  and 
congressional  liberals,  has  not  eagerly 
embraced  the  concept  of  removing  the 
price  controls  which  have  so  obviously 
thwarted  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Proponents  of  decontrol  acknowledged 
that  the  removal  of  price  controls  at  the 
wellhead  would  result  in  increased 
prices,  and  presumably  profits.  However, 
these  profits  would  attract  increased  oil 
drilling  and  production,  and  thereby 
benefit  a  nation  weary  of  unstable  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  products.  Further- 
more, decontroUed  oU  prices  would  lead 
to  greater  development  and  use  of  alter- 
native fuels.  Such  expanded  production 
would  ultimately  stabilize  the  upward 
spiraling  prices. 

Finally,  in  April  1979  President  Carter 
reluctantly  agreed  to  remove  the  price 
controls  m  a  phased  process  which  will 
culminate  in  total  decontrol  by  October 
1981. 

The  snail-like  pace  of  decontrol  con- 
tinues to  inhibit  the  oU  industry's  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  expedite  new  explo- 
ration and  development. 

Then,  in  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
whole  objective  of  decontrol— increased 
production— the  President  announced 
support  for  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  the 
earnings  which  the  companies  would  ob- 
tain from  decontrol. 

Apparently  ignoring  economic  logic, 
the  President  submitted  his  bill  purport- 
edly to  tax  heavily  oil  company  profits, 
but  actually  taxing  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  itself. 

This  concept  is  fatally  fiawed  because 
it  violates  the  fundamental  fact  that  if 
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drilling  by  $1.  This  tax  on  domestic  oil 
production  will  serve  only  to  further 
penalize  U.S.  production  and  encourage 
foreign  imports. 

Thus  the  administration's  glowing 
support  for  this  windfall  profit  tax  will 
have  the  net  effect  of  reducing  the  very 
increased  production  that  it  has  said 
it  wants  to  achieve.  Not  all  of  the  in- 
creased production  will  be  lost,  of  course. 
But  at  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
to  sharply  increase  U.S.  oil  production, 
any  substantial  reduction — such  as  will 
result  from  this  bill — should  be  viewed 
with  alarm. 

Almost  all  parties  agree  that  increased 
production  will  be  retarded  by  this  so- 
called  windfall  profit  tax. 

For  instance,  the  domestic  production 
level  of  8.5  million  barrels  daily  is  a 
declining  figure  and  will  continue  to 
dwindle  as  existing  supplies  are  depleted 
unless  incentives  are  adopted  to  encour- 
age high-risk  drilling. 

The  administration's  windfall  profit 
tax  is  a  built-in  disincentive  for  the 
exploration  and  development  of  new 
sources  of  oil  which  almost  totally  off- 
sets the  incentives  provided  by  oil 
decontrol. 

The  following  chart,  taken  from  CBO 
calculations,  indicates  the  estimated 
future  levels  of  production  in  the  United 
States : 

ESTIMATED  U.S.  PRODUCTION 
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The  following  chart,  extrapolated  from 
these  CBO  calculations,  illustrates  the 
lost  production  associated  with  the 
windfall  profit  tax  as  initially  passed  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 
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in  the  years  ahead,  Government  officials 
will  continue  to  blame  the  oil  companies 
for  the  problems  that  the  Government  it- 
self has  induced. 

The  Government's  complicity  in  the 
crisis  will  have  been  conveniently  camou- 
flaged. The  Federal  Government  will 
have  drained  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
control  of  the  private  sector.  The  Amer- 
ican consumer,  in  all  likeHhood.  will  still 
be  experiencing  shortages  and  uncer- 
tainty. And  the  Government  will  still  be 
blaming  the  oil  companies. 

This  is  a  disastrous  scenario.  The 
windfall  profits  tax  is  a  hoax  which  will 


only  prolong  our  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  and  continue  to  stifle  the  full 
deployment  of  our  resources  here  at 
home.  It  is  ill  conceived,  unjustifiably 
punitive,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
our  national  interest. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  effort  to 
defeat  the  previous  question. 

It  was  mentioned  a  while  ago  about 
the  necessity  of  a  plowback  provision 
and  investment.  I  want  to  remind  this 
body  that  in  my  State  we  have  spent  $14 
billion  in  one  small  field. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  body 
grabbed  the  bull  by  the  horns,  instead  of 
spreading  the  bull.  Let  the  people  know 
that  we  are  really  serious  about  the  pro- 
ducing of  not  only  fossil  fuels  in  all 
forms,  such  as  gas  and  oil,  but  coal  and 
shale. 

The  action  of  this  conference  report 
will  again  confuse  and  disillusion  the 
pubUc.  I  predict  that  we  will  be  back 
here  If  we  adopt  the  conference  report 
as  reported  next  year  again  tackling  the 
energy  problem.  Since  1973  we  have  not 
acted  in  a  responsible  manner  in  solv- 
ing the  energy  crisis  that  faces  this  Na- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  the  windfall 
profit  report  that  will  give  us  the  en- 
ergy this  Nation  so  badly  needs. 

I  think  it  is  time  again  for  us  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  expenditures 
that  are  necessary  for  the  oil  industry 
to  bring  the  fossil  fuels  to  the  market, 
especially  from  distances  as  far  away  as 
Alaska. 

As  we  all  know,  our  oil  and  gas  is 
approximately  8,000  miles  away,  but  we 
have  the  equivalent  of  700,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  in  the  ground  now  in  gas  and 
we  are  unable  to  finance  that  line  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  windfall  profit 
tax  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  strong  defeat  of 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Kramer)  . 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we 
will  defeat  the  previous  question  on  this 
rule  so  that  we  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  an  energy  package  that  will 
help  us  to  become  self-sufficient  in  this 
country.  Fifty  percent  of  our  petroleum 
today  comes  from  foreign  sources.  We 
are  not  doing  anything  in  the  energy 
program  that  we  are  speaking  out  on  to 
the  American  people  to  help  that  per- 
centage come  down.  We  are  subjecting 
ourselves  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Soviets 
and  others  to  hold  us  in  a  stranglehold 
if  they  cut  off  and  threaten  that  supply 
in  future  years. 

What  are  we  doing  about  it?  We  are 
having  a  $227  billion  tax  passed  that  is 
going  to  produce  a  negligible  amount,  if 
any,  of  new  energy.  One  small  example 
is  the  way  oil  shale  is  treated  in  this  bill. 
D  1720 

Supposedly  we  are  getting  an  incentive 
at  a  $3  a  barrel  credit.  Yet  when  this 
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bill  is  actually  enacted  and  the  confer- 
ence report  becomes  law,  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  threshold  for  oil  shale  so, 
in  fact,  there  will  be  no  credit  because 
the  market  price  has  risen  above  the 
price  allowed  for  oil  shale  credits  in  the 
biU. 

What  else  are  we  doing?  We  are 
coupling  this  bill  and  creating  an  Energy 
Mobilization  Board,  a  board  that  is 
another  bureaucracy  to  control  bureauc- 
racies we  cannot  already  control. 

Third  and  last,  if  we  are  successful  in 
the  President's  wild  expectations  of  cre- 
ating a  synthetic  energy  corporation 
which  can  provide  500,000  barrels  of  fuel 
a  day  by  the  late  1980's,  we  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fulfilling  5  percent  of  our  im- 
ports only  in  this  energy  security  corpo- 
ration. In  other  words,  only  5  percent 
of  the  amount  that  we  are  presently  im- 
porting will  be  saved  through  synthetic 
production  in  the  late  1980's. 

This  is  not  an  energy  program  that  is 
going  to  pull  this  country  out  of  the 
morass  we  are  in.  We  need  a  positive 
energy  program.  Give  us  the  opportunity 
to  provide  one  by  defeating  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amottrs). 

Mr.  D" AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
'rule  on  the  windfall  profit  tax,  but  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  previous  question 
and  against  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
think  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  ought 
to  send  this  rule  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  not  have  it  rewritten  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  defeating  the  pre- 
vious question  and  having  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  in  effect,  eliminated  by  voting 
for  the  motion  to  recommit,  because  that 
is  the  effect  of  voting  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against  this  rule  be- 
cause I  cannot  vote  for  a  so-called,  pur- 
ported energy  bill  that  closes  the  door,  as 
this  did,  as  the  conference  did,  to  resi- 
dential conservation  tax  credits. 

Now.  the  conference  committee — and 
our  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
we  all  know,  is  constitutionally,  philo- 
sophically opposed  to  tax  credits— but 
they  did  give  $8  billion  worth  of  tax  cred- 
its to  the  business  sector  to  promote  con- 
servation. I  am  asking,  and  I  asked  then, 
and  I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee yesterday  to  ask  that  they  give 
$8  billion  worth  of  tax  credits  for  the  res- 
idential sector.  Now  we  are  not  talking, 
as  the  tendency  seems  to  be  here,  about 
abstract  conservation  efforts. 

Do  my  colleagues  think  we  ought  to 
encourage  landlords  to  insulate  their 
apartment  buildings?  If  we  do.  we  can- 
not vote  for  this  rule  because  this  rule 
and  this  conference  report  says  no,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  that.  Do  my  col- 
leagues think  we  ought  to  encourage 
people  in  this  country  to  save  oil  by  re- 
placing old,  inefficient,  outmoded  oil  and 
gas  burners  with  more  effiecient  devices 
maybe  coal-burning  devices,  or  wood- 


burning  furnaces?  If  my  colleagues  do, 
they  cannot  vote  for  this  rule  because 
the  conferees  said  no,  and  they  con- 
sciously chose  not  to  fimd  those 
initiatives. 

If  my  colleagues  believe  in  passive 
solar  as  a  viable  way  of  decreasing  our 
OPEC  dependence,  they  carmot  vote  for 
this  rule  because  the  conferees  said  no, 
they  chose  not  to  fimd  these  efforts. 

There  is  a  way,  and  there  Is  a  rule 
that  could  be  reported  that  would  allow 
us  to  add  residential  tax  credits  to  this 
conference  report  without  returning  the 
bill  to  conference.  I  suggested  it  yester- 
day and  was  advised  during  my  testi- 
mony by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  whose  candor  and  honesty  I 
very  much  admire,  that  it  would  work, 
that  it  would  be  a  workable  thing.  There 
is  a  way  of  bringing  a  rule  that  would 
avoid  sending  this  package  back  to  con- 
ference, but  which  would  allow  us  to  add 
meaningful  energy  conservation  initia- 
tives. I  think  it  is  legitimate  perhaps  to 
fear  that  if  we  send  this  conference  re- 
port back  we  may  never  see  it  again.  I 
rather  doubt  that  would  happen,  but 
perhaps  it  would,  and  that  is  the  fear. 
But  we  do  not  have  to.  There  is  a  rule 
that  could  be  passed  that  would  include 
the  residential  tax  credits,  the  $8  billion 
residential  tax  credits  along  with  the 
$8  billion  that  we  gave  to  the  business 
sector  without  going  back  to  the  con- 
ference committee.  It  would  go  directly 
from  here  to  the  other  body.  The  other 
body  would  vote  for  these  conservation 
credits  because  they  already  have  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  74  to  24.  This 
is  nothing  new  to  them.  They  are  going 
to  vote  for  it. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  they 
dent,  and  then  I  submit  we  would  have 
an  energy  bill  that  would  provide  not 
only  $8  billion  in  tax  credits  for  the 
business  sector,  but  also  tax  credits  for 
the  residential  sector  to  accomplish 
these  very  desirable  objectives  that  I 
have  just  outlined. 

Now,  the  Fisher  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day. Why?  It  was  an  unusual  procedure, 
but  they  approved  it  because  there  was  a 
basic  deficiency  in  this  conference  re- 
port, and  they  sought  to  address  that 
deficiency  by  this  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure, the  Fisher  resoluticm. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  they 
could  address  it  very  specifically  rather 
than  abstractly  as  the  Fisher  resolution 
tried  to  by  the  procedure  I  have  sug- 
gested. The  Rules  Committee  gave  us  a 
package  to  correct  the  problem  with  this 
conference  report. 

We  just  voted  against  their  suggestion, 
their  corrective  steps.  Well,  by  gosh,  I 
think  we  ought  to  send  it  back  to  them 
and  say,  "Well,  that  did  not  work,  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee;  you  had 
better  come  back  with  something  else." 

All  of  the  reasons  that  the  Fisher  and 
Gephardt  supporters  advanced,  and  I 
voted  for  making  this  bill  a  workable 
effort  to  decrease  our  dependence  on 
OPEC  oil,  all  of  those  reasons  still  ob- 
tain, and  all  of  those  arguments  are  still 
present.  If  they  were  persuasive  to  those 


people  who  supported  Plsher  and  Gep- 
hardt before,  they  are  equally  as  per- 
suasive now.  I  think  the  only  solution  is 
to  send  this  matter  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  so  they  can  give  us  a  rule 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee admits  would  work,  avoids  going 
back  to  conference  and  risking  the  en- 
tire package,  and  gives  us  $8  billion  of 
residential  tax  credits  that  the  other 
body  has  already  approved.  In  that  way 
we  really  make  a  meaningful  effort  to 
free  ourselves  from  OPEC  dependence. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  D' AMOURS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  argument  to  l>e  that  the 
Rules  Committee  could  so  craft  the  rule 
that  it  would  make  in  order  an  effOTt  to 
put  residential  tax  credits  into  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill  because  the  conference 
report  did  take  up  the  issue  of  residential 
tax  credits?  Is  that  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  That  is  correct.  The 
conference  took  it  up  and  the  other  body 
voted  for  these  credits,  so  we  are  pretty 
sure  we  could  get  them  to  go  along  with 
it,  and  it  could  be  expedited  within  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  sending  it  back  to  conference  with  the 
fear  perhaps  that  we  would  lose  the  en- 
tire windfall  profit  tax  bill  back  in  the 
conference  committee? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman.  I  think  he  makes  a  very 
good  argument.  I  heard  his  presentation 
before  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday, 
and  it  was  eloquent  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer  ) . 

Mi.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  make  the  change  in  the  conference 
report  provided  for  in  my  motion  is 
best  described  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
domestic  oil  production. 

The  revenues  generated  by  the  exemp- 
tion would  result  in  an  estimated  addi- 
tional 41.250  wells  l>eing  drilled  over  the 
Ufe  of  this  bill.  That  converts  to  about 
4.2  billion  additional  barrels  of  proven 
crude  oil  reserves,  tiased  on  historical 
trends  and  current  projections.  That  in 
turn  would  amount  to  added  producticm 
of  an  estimated  950.000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  by  1990. 

We  are  talking  about  increasing  pro- 
duction by  an  amount  which  would  ac- 
count for  more  than  5  percent  of  our 
present  total  ccmsumption  of  domestic 
and  imported  oil. 

That  is  a  significant  increase  in  pro- 
duction at  a  very  low  cost — especially 
when  you  consider  that  Independents 
have  historically  spent  the  equivalent 
of  105  percent  of  their  gross  wellhead 
revenues  from  oil  and  gas  on  efforts  to 
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r(  fleet 
Cor  gressmen 


ill 


I  whit 


inci  eased 


enei  gy 


certiin 
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producers  we   are 
are  highly  competitive,  ag- 
businessmen.  They  drill 
89  percent  of  all  wildcat 
percent  of  all  new  oil  and 
account  for  over  53  per- 
gas  reserves  discovered. 
g  that,  they  are  responsl- 
percent  of  total  expendi- 
and  development, 
Bureau  of  Census  figures. 
>roven  record  which  is  de- 
he   strongest  possible  en- 
by  the  Congress. 

to  note  that  the  in- 

this  motion  to  recommit 

the  text  of  a  bill  spon- 

Hance  and  Loef- 

it  last  count  had  over  180 

the  House.  This  is  the  one 

ve  will  have  to  carry  out  the 

heavily  supported  measure. 

than  that  this  motion  is  an 

to  put  scxnething  positive 

is  a  very  negative  piece  of 

would  provide  an  incen- 

energy  development 

disincentives  exist  now. 

have  heard  me  speak  on 

before  know  how  strongly 

concept  of  this  sort  of  tax 

place.  I  know  that  I  am  in 

holding  that  belief. 

that  if  something  is  not 

even  some  slight  improve- 

tax  that  we  will  have  for- 

production  which  would 

in  every  region  of  this 


p<  (ople  : 


tiiisi 


urge  the  support  of  every 

motion  to  recommit  with 

tt  is  our  last  possible  chance 

stimulus    for    additional 

production  to  meet  our  country's 

shumJwtay. 


oppo  sed 


entire 


number 
till 


lis 


tf  X 

prof  table 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the    legislation    once 
us  today  and,  indeed,  op- 
concept  of  a  windfall 
fact,  as  has  been  pointed 
of  our  colleagues,  this 
really  has  nothing  to  do 
such;  it  simply  imposes 
on  production  at  the  well- 
applies  whether  opera- 
or  not. 


for 


hen,  is  nothing  more  than 
As  such,  it  will  raise 
I  illion.  and  probably  a  great 
the  Federal  Government 
eventually  phased  out.  This 
What  is  uncertain  is 
legislation  can  be  expected 
to  the  enhancement  of  do- 
oil  production — the  essen- 
of  the  President's  decision 
ilomestic  oil.  I  do  not  pro- 
great  detail  at  this  time; 
regard  were  thoroughly 
diiring  our  initial  debate  last 
should  be  well  understood  by 
I  would  just  briefiy  re- 
point:  A  tax  on  crude  oil 
matter  how  small  or  how 


t  lis 


^baiic 


large,  will  inevitably  result  In  a  relative 
reduction  in  production. 

While  I  am,  therefore,  constrained  to 
oppose  the  conference  report,  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  that  it  does  contain 
several  provisions  which  I  strongly  favor. 
Among  these  are  the  repeal  of  the  carry- 
over-basis provisions  enacted  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  and  the  small  saver 
interest  income  tax  exclusion.  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  man- 
date both  these  changes  in  current  law, 
and  am  pleased  that  they  enjoy  such 
widespread  support.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  such  appropriate  and 
necessary  provisions  have  been  attached 
to  such  poor  legislation. 

The  presence  of  carryover -basis  repeal 
and  the  small-saver  exclusion  almost 
makes  me  want  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report — but  I  cannot.  H.R.  3919  is 
just  too  contrary  to  the  kind  of  efforts 
necessary  if  we  really  want  to  resolve 
our  energy  problems  for  me  to  do  so.  I 
must  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  voting  no.» 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  232,  nays 
180,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
19,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  139) 

YEAS— 232 

Addabbo 

Chisholm 

Puqua 

Akaka 

Clay 

Garcia 

Albosta 

Coelho 

Gaydos 

Alexander 

Conte 

Gephardt 

Ambro 

Conyers 

Glaimo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Corman 

Gibbons 

Annunzlo 

Cotter 

Glnn 

Ashley 

D'Amours 

Gllckman 

Aspln 

Danlelson 

Gonzalez 

Atkinson 

Daschle 

Gore 

Bailey 

Dellums 

Green 

Baldus 

Derrick 

Guarinl 

Barnard 

Dicks 

Oudger 

Barnes 

Dlggs 

Hall,  Ohio 

Beard.  R.I. 

DlngeU 

Hamilton 

Bedell 

Dixon 

Hance 

Bellenson 

Dodd 

Hanley 

Benjamin 

E)onnelly 

Harkin 

Bennett 

Downey 

Harris 

Bevlll 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hawkins 

BlacR;! 

ESirly 

Heckler 

Blngbam 

Eckhardt 

Hefner 

Blanchard 

E1gar 

Heftel 

Bosgs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Holland 

Bo' and 

Ertel 

Hollenbcck 

Boiling 

Evans,  Ind. 

Holtzman 

Boner 

Fary 

Howard 

Bonlor 

Fascell 

Hubbaxd 

Bonker 

Fazio 

Huckaby 

Bouquard 

Perraro 

Hughes 

Brademas 

Fisher 

Hutto 

Bro-lhead 

Plthlan 

Ireland 

Brooks 

Fllppo 

Jeffords 

Brown.  Oallf. 

Plorio 

Jenkins 

Burllsoo 

Foley 

Johnson,  Calif 

Burton,  Phillip  Ford.  Mich. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Byron 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Kasteruneler 

Carr 

Fountain 

Kazen 

Cavanaugh 

Fowler 

Klldee 

Chappell 

Frost 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Nedzi 

Skelton 

LeFalce 

Nelson 

Slack 

Leach,  Iowa 

Nichols 

Smith,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Nolan 

Solarz 

Lederer 

Nowak 

Spellman 

Lehman 

Oakar 

St  Germain 

Lei  and 

Oberstar 

Stack 

Lloyd 

Obey 

Staggers 

Long,  La. 

Ottlnger 

Stark 

Long,  Md. 

Panetta 

Steed 

Lowry 

Pattern 

Stmt  ton 

Luken 

Patterson 

Studds 

Lundlne 

Peaae 

Swift 

McCormack 

Pepper 

Synar 

McHugh 

Perkins 

Thompson 

McKay 

Peyser 

Traxler 

Maeiiire 

Preyer 

Udall 

Markey 

Price 

Ullman 

Matbls 

Rahall 

Van  Deerlln 

Matsui 

Rangel 

Vanlk 

Mavroules 

Reuss 

Yen  to 

Mazzoll 

Richmond 

Volkmer 

Mica 

Rinaldo 

Walgren 

Mlkulski 

Rodlno 

Weaver 

Miller.  Calif. 

Roe 

Weiss 

Mineta 

Rose 

Whitley 

Minlsh 

Rosenthal 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Roetenkowskl 

WUson.  Tex. 

Moakley 

Roybal 

Wolff 

MofTett 

Russo 

Wolpe 

MoUohan 

Sabo 

Wright 

Moorheed,  Pa 

Sentini 

Yates 

Mottl 

Scheuer 

Yatron 

Murphy,  N.y. 

Seiberling 

Young,  Mo. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Shannon 

Zablocki 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Zeferettl 

Natcher 

Shelby 

Neal 

Simon 
NAYS— 180 

Abdnor 

Forsythe 

Myers.  Ind. 

Anderson. 

Frenzel 

O'Brien 

Calif. 

Oilman 

Pashayan 

Andrews, 

Gingrich 

Paul 

N.Dak. 

Goldwaber 

Petri 

Anthony 

Goodling 

Pickle 

Applegate 

Gradison 

Porter 

Archer 

Granun 

Pritchard 

Ashbrook 

Grassley 

Quayle 

AuColn 

Grisham 

Qulllen 

Badham 

Guyer 

Rallsback 

Bafalls 

Hagedom 

Regula 

Bauman 

Hall,  Tex. 

Rhodes 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Rltter 

Bereuter 

schmidt 

Roberts 

Bethune 

Hansen 

Robinson 

Bo  wen 

Hightower 

Roth 

Breaux 

Hillis 

Rouaselot 

Bri-nkley 

Hlnson 

Royer 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Rudd 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hopkins 

Runnels 

BroyhUl 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

Buchanan 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Burgener 

Ichord 

Schroeder 

Butler 

Jacobs 

Schiilze 

Campbell 

Jeffries 

Sebellus 

Carney 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sensenbrenner 

Carter 

Kelly 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Clausen 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cleveland 

Kramer 

Snowe 

dinger 

Lagomarslno 

Snyder 

Coleman 

Latta 

Solomon 

Collins.  Tex. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Spence 

Conable 

Lee 

Stan?e!and 

Corcoran 

Lent 

Stanton 

Coughlin 

Levltas 

Stenholm 

Courter 

Lewis 

Stockman 

Crane,  Daniel 

Livingston 

Stump 

Daniel,  Dan 

Loeffler 

Symms 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lott 

Tauke 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Taylor 

Davis.  Mich. 

Lun?pan 

Thomas 

de  la  Garza 

McClory 

Trlble 

Deckard 

McCloskey 

Walker 

Derwlnskl 

McDade 

Wampler 

Devlne 

McDonald 

Watkins 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

White 

Dornan 

McKlnney 

Whltehurst 

Dougherty 

Madigan 

Whittaker 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Marks 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marlenee 

Williams.  Mont 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Marriott 

Williams,  Ohio 

Emery 

Martin 

Winn 

English 

Mattox 

Wlrth 

Erdahl 

Michel 

Wvatt 

Erlenbom 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wydler 

Evans,  Del. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wylle 

Evans,  Ga. 

Montgomery 

Yovmg,  Alaska 

Fenwick 

Moore 

Young,  Pla. 

Plndley 

Moorhead, 

Pish 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Burton,  John 
NOT  VOTING— 19 


Anderson,  ni. 
Collins,  Hi. 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Drinazi 
Gray 
Harsba 


Clerk 


Jeniette 
Johnson,  Oolo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Murphy,  Ul. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Pursckl 
Ratchford 

D  1750 
annoimced 


Stewart 
Stokes 
Vander  Jagt 
WaNman 
WUson,  C.  H. 


the  following 


The 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Drlnan  for,  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Pursell. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  Oray. 

Messrs.  STUMP,  LATTA,  EVANS  of 
Georgia,  BROYHILL,  and  BROWN  of 
Ohio  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 


Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckier 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HUlls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaiby 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Kllctoe 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaF\alce 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Le.and 

Uoyd 

Long,  lA. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

McC.oskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Megulre 

Marks 

Mathls 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MUler.  Calif. 


The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Abdnor 

An  "i^rvin 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 

Calif. 

ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Andrews, 

Mr.  LOTT 

.  Mr.  Speaker 

,  on  that  I  de- 

N.  Dak. 
Anthony 

mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Applegate 

The  .veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Archer 

Asihbrook 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Badham 

vice,   and  there  were — yeas   252,  nays 

Bafails 

154,  answered  "present" 

1,  not  voting 

Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 

25,  as  follows: 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

[RoU  No.  140] 

Bowen 

YEAS— 252 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 

Addabbo 

Broyhlll 

Pary 

Buchanan 

Akaka 

Burliaon 

Fascell 

Burgener 

Albosta 

Burton,  Phillip  Fazio 

Butler 

Alexander 

Byron 

Ferraro 

Campbell 

Ambro 

Oarr 

Fisher 

Oamey 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carter 

Fithian 

Cheney 

Annunzlo 

Cavanaugh 

Fiippo 

C  eve  and 

Ashley 

ChappeU 

P'orio 

dinger 

Asoin 

Chisholm 

Foley 

Ooleman 

Atkinson 

Clay 

Ford,  Mich. 

CoUins,  Tex. 

AuColn 

Coelho 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oonabie 

BaUey 

Conte 

Fountain 

Corcoran 

Ba'dus 

Conyers 

Powler 

Coughlin 

Barnard 

Corman 

Frost 

Courter 

Barnes 

Cotter 

Fuqua 

Crane.  Daniel 

Beard.  R.L 

Danlelson 

Garcia 

D' Amours 

Bedell 

Davis,  Mich. 

a«yd08 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bellenson 

De.lums 

Gephardt 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Beniamln 

DerHck 

Olaimo 

Dannemeyer 

Bennett 

Dicks 

Gibbons 

Daschle 

Blaggi 

Dlggs 

Oilman 

delaOarza 

Bineham 

DlngeU 

Olnn 

Deckard 

Blancbard 

Divon 

Oiickman 

Derwlnskl 

Boifgs 

Dodd 

Oon^a'ez 

Devlne 

Boland 

DDnnelly 

Ooodling 

Dickinson 

Boiling 

Doueherty 

Gore 

Doman 

Boner 

Downey 

Oraasley 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Bonlor 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Green 

Bdgar 

Bouquard 

Early 

Elwards,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Eckhardt 

Guarinl 

Edwards,  Okla 

Breaux 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Oudger 

English 

Brinkley 

Bnery 

HaU,  Ohio 

Krdahl 

Brodhead 

Ertel 

Hamilton 

Erlenbom 

Brooks 

Evans,  Oa. 

Hanoe 

Evans,  Del. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Banley 

Fenwick 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

M.tchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Ne.8on 

Nichols 

No  an 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuse 

Richmoad 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Hose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

NAYS— 154 

Flndley 
Fish 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Gingrich 
Ooldwater 
Gradison 
Gretnm 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Bail.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Hightower 
Hlnson 
Ho.t 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jcbcobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Keeen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
lAtto 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeflto 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lundlne 
Lun-'nen 
McClory 
McDonald 
McBwen 
MAdlgan 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 


Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sbe.by 

Simon 

Skelton 

S.ack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

S3.arz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stei^gers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

S  eel 

Stratton 

Studds 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

DUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Vo  kmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weias 

Whitley 

Wh'.tten 

WllUaDis,  Mont. 

Wi:iiam<i.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Moffett 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Petri 
Porter 
Quayle 
QuiUen 
RegUia 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rou3se.ot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Santlnl 
Satterfleld 
Schroeder 
Sohulze 
Sebellus 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Spence 
Stanton 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stucnp 
Symms 
Synar 
Taylor 
Tbama* 
TriUe 
Walker 
Woitklns 
White 
Whitehurat 
Wblttaker 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
WyUe 
Young.  Ali 
Young,  na. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Burton,  John 

NOT  VOnNO— 26 

Anderson,  m.  Harsba  Spellman 

BevUl  Jenrette  Stewart 

Bonker  Johnson.  Colo.  Stokea 

dauscD  Jones,  Tenn.  Swift 

Covins,  ni.  Murphy.  LI.  Vander  Jagt 

Crane,  PhUip  My<ers,  Pa.  Waxman 

Davis,  S.C.  PurseU  Wlison.  C.  H. 

Drinan  Rallsback 

Oray  Ratchford 

D  1800 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pcurs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr. 
PhUip  M.  Crane  against. 

BIr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Kr. 
Vander  Jagt  against. 

Mr.  Waxman  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  BeviU  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnoU. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Ratchford  with  Mr.  PurseU. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Clausen. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  minois  with  Mr.  Davis  at 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Muiphy  of  nilnola. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING  INVESTIGATION 
BY  COMMPITEE  ON  STANDARDS 
OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  which  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  carry 
out  a  full  investigation  of  alleged  im- 
proper conduct  by  Members,  olScers,  or 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  may  have  been  involved  in  re- 
cent investigations  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  The  resolution 
would  also  establish  specitd  procedures 
which  may  be  used  by  the  committee  In 
conducting  the  investigation.  The  reso- 
lution is  supported  by  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  introducing  this  resolution,  I  would 
like  to  make  several  very  important 
points. 

First,  even  though  the  committee  has 
authority  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  conduct  investigations  of  this  kind, 
it  is  essential  that  the  House  act  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  provide  evidence 
of  its  support  of  the  committee  in  this 
matter  and  to  provide  the  specific  pro- 
cedural tools  necessary  to  an  effective 
and  efficient  investigation. 

Second,  as  I  and  others  attempted  to 
make  clear  during  the  debate  on  the 
resolution  of  inquiry  submitted  bv  Mr. 
Pkysbr,  the  defects  in  that  resolutton 
were  ones  of  breadth  and  timing. 
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The  com  nittee  intends  to  move  in  an 
orderly  but  urgent  manner  to  obtain  all 
the  inf ormi  tion  needed  to  fulfill  the  con- 
stitutional duty  delegated  to  us  by  the 
House  to  nvestigate  the  very  serious 
charges  thi  it  have  been  leveled  against 
some  of  our  Members.  The  committee's 
special  coui  sel  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  Justic*  Department,  and  we  are 
hopeful  th£t  an  accommodation  can  be 
reached  wh  ich  recognizes  both  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  and  those  of 
the  executive  branch. 

I  vu^e  speedy  consideration  and 
unanimous  E)assage  of  this  resolution  to 
illustrate  t>  the  American  people  the 
conscientiousness  and  integrity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives .  With  your 
support,  th<  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Coi  duct  will  act  energetically 
on  your  behalf  in  pursuing  this  invest! 
gation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
resolution  ^t  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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H.  Rzs.  608 


XUII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
ves  sets  forth  the  Code 
Coiiduct  for  Members,  officers,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives 
>ther  things,  prohibits  the  ac- 
glfts,    directly    or    indirectly, 
nationals  or   their   agents   or 
having  a  direct  Interest  In 
before  the  Congress  or  the  ac- 
I  ompensation  from  any  source 
of  improper  Influence,  and 
all  such  Members,  officers,  and 
sl^ll   conduct   themselves  at   all 
which  shall  reflect  credit- 
of  Representatives;  and 
law  prohibits  the  receipt 
of   value    by    any    Member   of 
li  ifluence  his  performance  of  his 
or  to  reward  or  compensate 
as  provided  for  by  law.  for 
of  those  duties   (18  U.S.C. 
prctiiblts  the  receipt  of  unautbor- 
reU^lng  to  naturalization  or  cltl- 
C.  1422) :  and  prohibits  con- 
any  offense  against  the 
(18  U.S.C.  371);  and 
ln}onnatlon  has  come  to  the  at- 
House  of  Representatives  al- 
Members  of  the  House  of 
have  Improperly  accepted  or 
3t    money    from    undercover 
and  others  in  the  course  of  an 
initiated  and/or  conducted  by 
B  ireau  of  Investigation;  and 
cliuse  4(e)(1)   of  rule  X  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  en- 
Co  nmittee  on  Standards  of  Offl- 
»fith  the  authority  (1)  to  rec- 
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time  such  administrative  ac- 
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or  employee  In  the  perform- 
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to  the  House  of  Representa- 
or  otherwise,  such  action 
may  deem  appropriate  in 
and  (3)  to  report  to  the 
lederal    or    State    authorities, 
approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
substantial  evidence  of  a  vlo- 
Offlcer.  or  employee  of 


may 


the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  law 
applicable  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
or  the  discbarge  of  his  responsibilities,  which 
may  have  been  disclosed  in  a  committee  in- 
vestigation: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  be  and  It  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  inquiry  and  investigation  of  al- 
leged improper  conduct  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  recent  investigations  (commonly 
referred  to  as  ABSCAM)  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  to  determine  whether  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  violated  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  any  law,  rule,  regulation 
or  other  applicable  standard  of  conduct.  The 
scope  of  the  inquiry  and  investigation  may  be 
expanded  by  the  committee  to  extend  to  any 
matters  relevant  to  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities pursuant  to  this  resolution  or  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  may  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  any  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  It  deems 
proper  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  other  stand- 
arcte  of  conduct  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee,  after  appropriate 
notice  and  hearing,  shall  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  its  recommendations  as 
to  such  disciplinary  action.  If  any,  that  the 
committee  deems  appropriate  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  may  provide  such 
other  reports  of  the  results  of  its  Inquiry  and 
investigation  as  the  committee  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
any  inquiry  or  investigation  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized  to 
request  or  compel— 

( 1 )  by  subpena  or  otherwise — 

(A)  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  any 
person — 

(1)  at  a  hearing;  or 

(11)  at  the  taking  of  a  deposition  by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  committee;  sind 

(B)  the  production  of  things  of  any  kind, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  books,  records, 
correspondence,  logs.  Journals,  memoranda, 
papers,  documents,  writings,  graphs,  charts, 
photographs.  reproductions,  recordings, 
tapes  (including  audiotapes  and  videotapes), 
transcripts,  printouts,  data  compilations 
from    which    information   can    be   obtained 

(translated,  if  necessary,  into  reasonably 
usabl3  form),  and  other  tangible  objects; 
and 

( 2 )  by  interrogatory,  the  furnishing  under 
oath  of  such  information  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  such  inquiry  or  Investigation. 

(b)  A  subpena  for  the  taking  of  a  deposi- 
tion or  the  production  of  things  may  be 
returnable  at  such  places  and  times  as  the 
committee  may  direct. 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  com- 
mittee by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  may  be  exercised — 

(1)  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  acting  Jointly,  or,  if  either 
declines  to  or  Is  unable  to  act,  by  the  other 
acting  alone,  except  that  in  the  event  either 
so  declines  or  is  unable  to  act,  either  shall 
have  the  right  to  refer  to  the  committee  for 
decision  the  question  whether  such  author- 
ity shall  be  so  exercised,  and  the  committee 
shall  be  convened  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
render  that  decision;  or 

(2)  by  the  committee  acting  as  a  whole. 

(d)  Subpenas  and  interrogatories  author- 
ized under  this  section  may  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman,  or  ranking 
minority  member,  or  any  member  designated 
by  either  of  them.  A  subpena  may  be  served 


by  any  person  designated  by  either  of  them 
and  may  be  served  either  within  or  without 
the  United  States  on  any  national  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  any  other  per- 
son subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

le)  In  connection  with  any  inquiry  or  in- 
vestigation pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the 
committee  may  request  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  to  transmit  a  letter  rogatory  or  request 
to  a  foreign  tribunal,  officer,  or  agency. 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  committee  or  any 
other  person  authorized  by  law  to  administer 
oaths  may  administer  oaths  pursuant  to  this 
resolution. 

(g)  All  testimony  taken  by  deposition  or 
things  produced  by  deposition  or  otherwise, 
or  Information  furnished  by  Interrogatory 
pursuant  to  this  section,  other  than  at  a 
hearing,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  taken, 
produced,  or  furnished  In  executive  session! 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  any 
Inquiry  or  investigation  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  without  regard  to  clause  2(m) 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  such  times  and  places  within 
or  without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  as  it 
deems    necessary. 

Sec  6.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  co- 
ordinate Its  investigation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  to  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ments with  that  Department  which  the  com- 
mittee determines  to  be  essential  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  performance  of  its  du- 
ties: Provided,  That  such  agreements  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  applicable  law  or 
with  any  Rule  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unless  otherwise  provided  herein  for 
the  purpose  of  this  investigation.  Without 
regard  to  clause  2(e)(2)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  may  restrict  access  to  Information 
received  from  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
such  members  of  the  committee  or  other 
persons  as  the  committee  may  designate 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  is  authorized  to 
seek  to  participate  and  to  participate,  by 
special  counsel  appointed  by  the  committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ing concerning  or  relating  in  any  way  to  any 
inquiry  or  investigation  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  resolution.  Including  proceedings  to 
enforce  a  subpena. 

Sec.  8.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
resolution  Is  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  Ueu 
of,  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  conducting  any  inquiry  or 
Investigation  pursuant  to  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authorized  to  adopt  special 
rules  of  procedure  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  9.  Any  funds  made  available  to  the 
committee  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  inquiry  and  investigation 
authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolution. 


THE  13TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
UNITED  STATES- JAPAN  COOPERA- 
TIVE MEDICAL  S-^IENCE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1979— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


March  12,  1980 
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(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  March  12, 
1980.) 


TENNESSEE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tennessee  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  presently  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  officers,  board  of  trust- 
ees and  members  on  their  many  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Some  16  years  before  the  founding  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  47 
physicians  met  in  Nashville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  Medical  Society 
of  Tennessee  in  an  effort  to  disseminate 
medical  knowledge  and  preserve  the 
quality  of  health  care  throughout  the 
State. 

Dr.  James  Roane  of  Nashville  was 
elected  the  first  president.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1834  by  Dr.  Felix  Robertscm,  a 
former  mayor  of  Nashville  from  1827 
to  1828.  Dr.  Robertson  was  the  first  white 
male  bom  in  Nashville  and  the  son  of 
CJen.  James  Robertson,  founder  of  Nash- 
viUe. 

In  1877  the  society  initiated  legislation 
in  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  es- 
tablishing the  State  Board  of  Health, 
later  reorganized  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  Further,  in  1889, 
the  society  was  successful  in  obtaining 
legislation  which  formed  a  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Memphis  in 
1902,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  was  reborn  as  the  Tennessee 
State  Medical  Association.  A  new  consti- 
tution aiid  bylaws  provided  that  the 
State  organization  would  be  composed 
of  county  medical  societies,  each  holding 
a  charter  from  the  association,  and  that 
members  of  the  as^cxiation  would  be 
members  of  the  county  societies. 

As  the  membership  of  the  associaticm 
grew  through  the  years,  so  did  the  work- 
load of  the  elected  secretary.  It  was  not 
until  1927,  however,  that  an  amendment 
to  the  bylaws  authorized  the  employ- 
ment of  a  secretary.  The  duties  of  a  sec- 
retary were  defined  so  as  to  vest  in  him 
the  conduct  of  much  of  the  business  of 
the  association,  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Dr.  H.  H.  Shoul- 
ders, who  was  later  to  become  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
was  employed  as  the  first  secretary  and 
served  for  19  years  in  that  position.  It 
was  not  until  1950  that  a  layman  was 
employed  as  a  full-time  executive  secre- 
tary. 

The  association  was  instrumental  in 
securing  legislation  establishing  the  in- 
digent hospitalization  program  in  1953 
and  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  in  1961. 

During  the  annual  meeting  of  1963 
in  Knoxvllle,  the  constitution  was 
amended  by  the  house  of  delegates  to 
again  rename  the  association  the  Ten- 
nessee Medical  Association. 


Trom  the  original  151  charter  mem- 
bers, the  association  has  grown  to  5,000 
members  in  48  county  medical  s(x:ieties 
in  the  State.  Tennessee  has  produced 
seven  presidents  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  an  eighth  became 
president  after  moving  to  another  State. 
The  most  recent  Tennessean  serving  as 
president  of  the  AMA  was  Tom  Nesbitt, 
M.D.,  a  Nashville  urologist,  in  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  congratulations 
to  the  officers  and  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Tennessee  Medical  Association: 

OFFICEBS 

James  W.  Hays,  M.D..  President,  Nashville. 

George  W.  Holcomb,  Jr.,  M.D..  Secretary- 
Treasury,  Nashville. 

George  A.  Zlrkle.  Jr.,  MJ5..  President-Klect. 
Knoxvllle. 

L.  Hadley  Williams,  Executive  Director, 
Nashville. 

BOABO  or  TRUSTEES 

WUUam  O.  Miller,  M.D..  Chairman.  Knox- 
vllle. 

Robert  E.  Clendenln.  Jr..  M.D..  Vlce-CJhalr- 
man.  Union  City. 

Charles  E.  AUen.  M.D.,  Johnson  City. 

James   C.   Bradshaw.   Jr..  MJ}.,  Lebanon. 

Jaimes  H.  Donnell.  M.D.,  Alamo. 

John  B.  Dorian,  MJD..  Memphis. 

Allen  S.  Edmonson,  M.D.,  Memphis. 

Charles  E.  Jabbour,  M  J).,  Memphis. 

Gilbert  A.  Rannlck,  M.D.,  Johnson  City. 

Don  J.  Russell.  M.D.,  Chattanooga. 

Clarence  C.  Woodcock,  Jr..  M.D..  Nash- 
ville. 


GREAT  MILESTONE  IN  QUEST  FOR 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE  HAS 
BEEN  REACHED 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MCX)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  milestone  in  America's 
quest  for  energy  independence  was 
reached  last  night. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  the  omnibus  energy  bill, 
S.  932, 1  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  title  I  of  the  bill. 

This  title  will  launch  a  major  national 
priority  effort  to  develop  a  viable  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  channel  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  private  capital  and  some  public  funds 
into  the  commercial  production  of  sub- 
stitute fuels  for  petroleum  made  from 
our  vast  deposits  of  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
other  feedst<x:ks. 

It  will  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs  in  many  different  regions  of 
the  United  States.  These  jobs  will  be  for 
Americans  and  the  doUars  they  earn  will 
stay  at  home  instead  of  flowing  overseas, 
a  situation  which  currently  is  feeding  the 
fires  of  inflation. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  very  effective  merger  of  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  3930,  which  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  last  June  and  a  Senate 
bill  to  establish  an  independent  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  The  House  bill,  utiliz- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
working  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  as  the  agents,  will 
constitute  the  "fast-start"  thrust  of  this 
gigantic  national  effort. 


This  means  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
time  lost  in  developing  synthetic  fuels 
while  the  new  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion is  getting  fully  organized  to  do  busi- 
ness. When  the  CorporaticHi  is  fully 
operational,  it  will  take  over  the  DPA 
program  which  then  goes  into  a  standby 
readiness  state  to  be  reactivated  in  the 
event  the  President  finds  a  national  en- 
erg}f  supply  crisis  is  occurring  or  likely  to 
occur. 

Hie  initial  synthetic  fuels  production 
will  be  tailored  to  meet  national  defense 
needs.  The  conferees  have  further  agreed 
on  the  House  majority  leader's  proposal 
to  establish  a  national  production  goal 
of  500.000  barrels-a-day  crude  oil  equiva- 
lent by  1987  and  a  2  million  barrel-a-day 
crude  oil  equivalent  goal  by  1992. 

The  conferees  will  now  move  rapidly 
to  complete  other  titles  of  the  bill,  which 
include  major  new  efforts  in  energy  con- 
servation, and  the  development  of  alcohol 
fuels,  solar  energy,  wind,  geothermal  and 
other  renewable  resources. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  the 
agreement  on  the  synthetic  fuels  title 
was  reached  with  the  fullest  and  most 
dedicated  cooperation  of  Members  from 
both  parties  in  a  truly  great  bipartisan 
effort.  I  think  this  House  can  be  proud 
that  we  initiated  this  momentous  action 
last  June  and  that  the  President  and  the 
Senate  have  wholeheartedly  joined  in 
our  energy  initiative. 


MAJOR  ANSWER— INCREASE  VS. 
PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  am  convinced  there  must  be  a  move 
now  in  meeting  our  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems.  Present  conditions  dictate 
th's.  Further,  though  there  are  many 
things  we  must  do,  two  stand  out  as 
being  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are 
to  prevent  a  breakdown. 

First.  We  must  stop  increasing  the 
interest  rates,  now  at  approximately  18 
percent. 

Second.  We  must  review  and  at  least 
suspend  nonessential  restrictions.  Fed- 
eral and  State,  in  all  cases  where  we  pro- 
hibit the  undesirable  as  against  the 
downright  dangerous,  where  there  is 
substantial  evidence  of  danger  to  human 
health. 

On  the  first,  all  students  of  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  are  familiar  with  the 
relatively  uncomplicated  theory  that 
inflation  is  caused  by  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods.  There  is  some 
merit  to  such  a  description,  but  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Ccwn- 
mlttee  has  kept  apprt^jriations  bills  be- 
low the  Presidential  budget  recommen- 
dations 36  years  out  of  the  last  37.  our 
national  debt  is  around  $900,000,000,000, 
on  which  we  have  to  pay  the  higher  In- 
terest, and  our  national  obligations  are 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000,000.  All  this 
Is  hanging  over  our  financial  heads:  58 
percent  of  our  laws  have  built  in  Index- 
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□  1810 
TOUGH  NEW  ACT  TO 
INFLATION    AND    IN- 


RVTES 

"Hie  SPEAE  ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordei  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idalio  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  mil  lutes. 

Mr.  HANSi  N.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
put  an  imme<  iate  stop  to  high  interest 
and  inflation  rates  and  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  do  just  that — 
HJl.  6788.  tl:e  Interest  and  Inflation 
Reduction  Act  (IIRA) . 

As  a  senio-  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Conmittee,  I  am  most  dis- 
turbed at  the  inguished  cries  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  leing  hit  with  18  percent 
salvos  of  infation  and  interest  rates 
from  the  terri  >le  twin  barrels  of  an  eco- 
nomic shotgm  which  is  ripping  the  Na- 
ticHi's  economj . 

I  have  for  w  »eks  conducted  an  intense 
investigation  i  Uo  actions  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  :ongress  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Systen  which  affect  inflation 
and  interest  rates  and  flnd  fatal  flaws 
which  must  b ;  dealt  with  quickly  and 
effectively. 

Double-digit  inflation  is  increasing 
substantially  I  he  needs  of  smaU  busi- 
nesMs  and  fanily  farmers  for  capital 
funds,  and  at  the  same  time,  scandal- 
ously high  inte  est  rates  are  making  suth 
mflation-cause  i  capital  acquisition  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  The  result  is  a 
breakdown  in  ( he  productive  ability  of  a 
very  large  part  jf  the  American  economy 
creating  sever*  unemployment  and  de- 
stroying the  bt  ying  power  of  consumers 

Having  listei  ed  to  testimony  for  years 


in  the  Banking  Committee,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  major  cause  of  our  financial  difficul- 
ties. Big  spending,  high  taxes  and  over- 
regulation  have  increasingly  sapped  our 
productivity,  but  now  big  borrowing  to 
cover  huge  deficits  is  crippling  private 
enterprise  by  depriving  commercial  and 
consumer  borrowers  of  critically  needed 
credit  funds  and  putting  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  accommodate  Treas- 
ury borrowing  by  artificially  creating 
more  money  and  drastically  boosting 
interest  rates. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  shows  the  total  require- 
ments for  borrowing,  subject  to  the  debt 
limit,  to  be  $59  Vi  billion.  This  not  only 
exceeds  the  budget  deficit,  but  will  go 
even  higher  if  the  so-called  windfall 
profit  tax  does  not  generate  the  expected 
$5  billion  in  U.S.  Treasury  revenues. 

The  response  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  its  supporters  in  Congress 
to  this,  is  to  use  mirrors,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  yesterday,  to  cut  a 
few  billion  dollars  this  year,  and  a  few 
more  next  year  to  gain  a  balanced 
budget.  Such  an  AUce  in  Wonderland 
balancing  of  the  budget  will  not  provide 
the  relief  needed  because  off-budget  bor- 
rowing for  agency  subsidies  to  the  econ- 
omy is  slated  to  rise  to  $18  billion,  and 
probably  will  go  much  higher  as  Govern- 
ment deceptively  tries  to  squeeze  front- 
end  expenditures  in  the  back  door  of 
off-budget  financing.  Thus,  under  the 
Carter  program,  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures of  bloated  U.S.  Treasury  demands 
wallowing  in  the  credit  markets  is  going 
to  continue,  even  if  the  budget  manages 
to  get  into  balance. 

High  interest  rates  are  going  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  this  enormous  demand 
pressure  on  credit  markets  is  allowed  to 
persist,  and  inflation  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to 
mop  up  after  the  Treasury,  creating  fun- 
ny money  for  the  Treasury  to  spend  and 
permitting  private  borrowers  to  go 
begging  or  broke  or  both. 

It  is  essential  to  immediately  end  this 
devastating  Federal  drain  on  the  Na- 
tion's money  market  which  is  drying  up 
our  private  economy. 

Because  previous  attempts  to  balance 
the  budget  have  been  little  more  than 
hand-waving  exercises,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  new  approach  designed  to 
immediately  relieve  much  of  the  Treas- 
ury's pressure  on  credit  markets  and 
thus  free  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  pursue  its  anti-inflationary 
monetary  restriction  policy  without  the 
necessity  of  provoking  high  interest 
rates. 

My  bill,  the  Interest  and  Inflation  Re- 
duction Act  (IIRA) ,  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  credit  problem  by,  first,  re- 
scinding the  authority  of  the  President  to 
propose  new  borrowing  in  his  budget; 
secondly,  the  IIRA  ends  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  under  the  Budget  Act  to 
consider  new  borrowing:  thirdly,  the 
IIRA  freezes  the  public  debt  at  the  pres- 
ent temporary  limit;  flnaUy,  the  IIRA 
prohibits  the  Federal  Reserve  from  con- 
ducting operations  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  Treasury  borrowing  such 


as  ballooning  the  money  supply  and 
jacking  up  interest  rates.  The  IIRA  does 
not  impair  the  validity  of  presently 
issued  debt,  and  does  not  require  a  pay- 
down  of  the  public  debt,  nor  does  it 
hamper  money  and  debt  management 
by  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year. 
But  the  IIRA  does  prevent  any  addition 
to  the  present  swollen  debt  of  the 
Government. 

If  the  Interest  and  Infiation  Reduc- 
tion Act  is  promptly  passed,  it  will  pro- 
vide relief  from  high  interest  rates  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  psycho- 
logical boost  it  can  give  to  the  markets, 
which  even  now  see  the  hand-waving  for 
what  it  is.  can  be  expected  immediately. 
Most  importantly,  the  IIRA  offers  sub- 
stantial practical  quick  relief,  not  only 
for  the  Nation's  small  businesses  and 
farmers,  but  for  private  individuals,  es- 
pecially those  trying  to  hang  on  to  a  job 
or  buy  a  home.  The  HRA  provides  des- 
perately needed  help  for  middle  America 
and  all  America  is  invited  to  join  in  ob- 
taining early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  'Mrs.  Snowe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  rise  today  as  a 
cosponsor  and  in  support  of  the  Fisher- 
Gephardt  resolution  which  would  re- 
direct the  allocation  of  revenues  in  the 
windfall  profits  tax  conference  report. 
By  providing  that  50  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues be  made  available  for  the  promo- 
tion of  energy  conservation  and  alterna- 
tive energy  development,  25  percent  for 
low-income  assistance,  and  25  percent 
for  general  tax  purposes,  I  believe  this 
measure  will  adequately  address  a  major 
flaw  of  the  windfall  proflts  conference 
report.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  in- 
dicate to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  serious  about  facing  our  long-term 
energy  problems.  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
an  insult  to  an  American  public  con- 
fronted with  increasing  energy  prices 
and  no  apparent  effort  by  Congress  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  support  the  principle  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  conference  report;  that  is, 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  windfall 
revenues  realized  by  the  oil  companies 
as  a  result  of  decontrol.  Furthermore,  I 
heartily  endorse  both  the  inclusion  of  a 
tax  break  for  small  savers  and  the  repeal 
of  the  carryover  basis  provisions.  Never- 
theless while  the  nonenergy  related  pro- 
visions are  attractive,  and  I  support  the 
main  objective  of  this  measure,  I  have 
strong  reservations  about  the  revenue 
allocation  guidelines.  I  am  disturbed 
about  the  percentage  figures  for  low-in- 
come fuel  assistance  and  for  alternative 
energy  production  and  conservation. 

However,  before  I  discuss  the  merits  of 
this  allocation  formula,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  two  tax-saving  measures 
which  would  benefit  the  American 
people. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
House-Senate  conferees  have  agreed  to 
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give  small  savers  a  $2  billion  a  year  tax 
break  in  1981  and  1982.  As  you  know, 
the  provision  in  question  would  exempt 
up  to  $200  in  interest  and  dividends  in- 
come for  single  persons  and  $400  for 
couples.  Although  I  supported  a  more  ex- 
tensive version  of  this  proposal,  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  provision  will  provide 
a  much -needed  tax  break  for  smaU  sav- 
ers while  not  providing  a  windfall  for  the 
wealthy. 

The  conferees  included  another  provi- 
sion to  relieve  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayer,  repeal  of  the  carryover  basis 
regulations.  The  fair  market  value  of  in- 
herited property  at  the  decedent's  date 
of  death  would  be  used  in  assessing  taxes. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  unfair,  as  well  as  im- 
wieldy,  to  charge  the  inheritor  for  value 
of  inherited  pn-operty  which  accrued 
while  it  was  owned  by  the  decedent. 

I  mention  these  two  issues  because  I 
believe  they  will  be  very  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  Maine  taxpayer,  but  to  the 
American  taxpayer  at  large.  I  well  under- 
stand the  diiaculties  of  living  on  a  fixed 
income  and  I  will  seize  each  and  every 
opportunity  which  presents  itself  as  a 
possible  way  to  reasonably  reduce  Fed- 
eral taxes.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention  to  these  issues  and  their 
selection  of  a  legislative  vehicle  which 
will  insure  prompt  implementation  of 
these  tax  measures. 

While  I  find  these  tax  measures  ap- 
pealing. I  have  some  strong  concerns 
about  the  major  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion, namely  fuel  assistance  and  alter- 
native energy  promotion  and  conserva- 
tion. Given  the  potentially  critical 
energy  situation,  a  phased  oil  decontrol 
program  was  Inevitable.  In  the  North- 
east, we  have  always  paid  a  premium  for 
our  energy  and  I  beUeve  all  Americans 
should  share  the  burden  of  higher  prices 
equally.  No  party  should  realize  unjusti- 
fied proflts  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  oil  companies' 
revenues  will  increase  by  $1  trillion  over 
the  next  decade— total  revenues  of  the 
25  largest  oil  companies  over  Uie  past 
decade  were  about  $1.5  trillion— whereas 
the  total  GNP  at  the  end  of  1979  was  $2.4 
trillion.  When  this  legislation  was  orig- 
inally considered  on  the  House  floor,  I 
supported  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's version  which  provided  for  a  70- 
percent  tax.  When  this  measure  was  not 
accepted,  I  supported  a  substitute  meas- 
ure calling  for  a  60-percent  tax.  Impos- 
ing a  tax  on  the  huge  and  sudden  reve- 
nues which  will  flow  to  the  oil  industry, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  in 
America,  is  certainly  justifled.  As  stated 
in  the  conference  report,  this  tax  for- 
mula is  expected  to  raise  $277  billion  by 
1990  or  23  percent  of  the  additional  In- 
come of  the  oil  companies. 

My  original  intent  in  supporting  this 
tax  measure  was  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  would  function  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  to  insure  that  these 
funds  were  not  channeled  into  various 
nonenergy  related  measures.  It  appears 
that  I  was  wrong.  The  conferees'  formula 
for  revenue  distribution — 60  percent  for 
income  tax  reduction.  25  percent  for  low- 
income  assisttmce,  and  IS  percent  for  al- 


ternative energy  development  and  coa- 
servation — does  not  reflect  that  assump- 
tion. In  fact,  the  proposed  distribution  is 
highly  contrary  to  the  approach  which 
both  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
promoted. 

Not  only  is  the  amount  designated  for 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment negligible,  a  mere  15  percent, 
but  the  amount  allocated  for  low-in- 
come energy  assistance  is  two-thirds 
more,  or  25  percent.  I  have  already  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  as- 
sistance for  heating  needs  directed  to- 
ward the  avoidance  of  life-threatening 
situations.  However,  I  carmot  fathom 
how  a  permanent  welfare-type  program, 
to  assist  with  all  heating  needs  includ- 
ing air-conditioning,  can  be  labeled  a 
productive  use  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  proceeds.  We  have  lost  the  original 
intent  of  this  legislation.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
petroleum  products  without  more  em- 
phasis on  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  development.  To  imderwrite  en- 
ergy cost  increases  without  addressing 
the  root  causes  of  these  increases  only 
demonstrates  a  myopic,  ill-considered 
approach  to  a  long-term  resolution  of 
our  energy  problems.  We  are  not  talking 
about  tomorrow,  not  next  year,  we  are 
talking  about  the  next  decade.  A  vital 
transitional  period  In  our  national  en- 
ergy usage. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  task  of 
justifying  our  support  of  a  windfall 
profit  tax.  have  found  it  to  be  that  much 
tougher  as  a  result  of  the  conferees' 
impact  on  this  bill. 

Prior  to  a  conference  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation providing  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  revenues  frwn  Uie  tax  be  allo- 
cated for  grants  to  the  States  for 
locally  developed  programs  for  mass 
transit,  conservation,  and  alternative 
energy  usage  and  development.  In  New 
England  alwie,  alternative  energy 
sources  could  supply  25  percent  of  the 
region's  needs  by  the  year  2000.  I  was 
hopeful  that  my  proposal  would  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  conferees.  Another  option  I  took 
was  supporting  my  colleague's,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  reconsider  their  position  on 
several  residential  energy  and  business 
energy  tax  credits.  Many  of  the  rejected 
tax  credits  are  of  critical  importance  to 
the  New  England  region.  For  example, 
a  much  debated  issue  was  a  wood  energy 
tax  credit.  In  my  view,  it  is  one  tox 
credit  which  wiU  help  those  most  se- 
verely hurt  by  the  energy  crisis— lower 
and  middle  income  families.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  conferees  have  decided  to 
sidestep  the  whole  issue. 

Language  in  the  conference  report 
simply  retains  Secretary  Miller's  discre- 
tionary authority  to  include  items  he 
deems  eUgible  for  residential  energy 
credits.  While  I  have  contacted  Mr.  Mil- 
ler about  my  support  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  provision.  I  regret  that  had  favor- 
able action  been  taken  by  Congress  on 
this  prop<Kal,  it  would  have  given  a  di- 
rect impetus  to  his  deliberations. 
ConsequenUy,  I  have  cosponsored  the 


Hsher-Gephardt  resolution  which  would 
channel  a  significant  portion  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  revenues  into  energy 
research,  development,  conservation,  and 
mass  transit.  A  vote  in  favor  of  this  res- 
olution is  a  signal  to  the  American  pub- 
lic that  Congress  is  serious  about  ad- 
dressing our  Nation's  long-term  energy 
problems.  This  is  our  last  chance.  1  call 
upon  my  colleagues  who  are  advocates 
of  a  strong  windfall  profit  tax  and  yet 
who  are  chagrined  at  the  proposed  use 
of  these  revenues,  to  join  with  me  In 
support  of  this  measure.* 


PENDING  PEC  REGULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkekzel)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  funding  and  sponsor- 
ship of  nonpartisan  candidate  debates. 

These  regulations  were  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  December  20.  1979.  If 
neither  House  disapproves  them  within 
30  legislative  days  after  their  transmit- 
tal, the  Commission  may  finally  pre- 
scribe them. 

I  must  confess  that  my  worst  fears 
were  confirmed  by  the  FEC's  recent 
threat  of  Utigation  against  the  Nashua 
Telegraph  for  its  sponsorship  of  a  can- 
didate debate.  This  episode  frightens  me. 
Once  these  regulations  are  in  place,  the 
FEC  may  intervene  in  the  legitimate 
functions  of  the  news  media. 

■nie  eleventh  hour  is  upon  us.  Today 
is  the  29th  legislative  day.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  Presidential  campaign  and 
the  proposed  regulations  will  go  into  ef- 
fect next  week  if  they  are  not  disapprov- 
ed today  or  tomorrow.  Because  a  con- 
gressional veto  appears  to  be  unlikely.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  Communications 
Subcommittee's  chairman's  understand- 
ing of  these  regulations. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Prehzel).  a  highly  distinguished 
monber  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  for  initiating  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concerns.  I  should  first  note  for  the  rec- 
ord, however,  that  I  have  no  objections  to 
those  provisions  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions which  would  permit  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan organizations,  such  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  to  accept  funds 
donated  by  corporations  and  labor 
organizations  in  order  to  offer  candidate 
debates. 

An  FEC  policy  statement  of  August 
1976  generated  a  regulatory  controversy 
that  has  chilled— if  not  frosen— the 
sponsorship  and  funding  of  political 
debates.  During  the  last  4  y«»re  there 
have  been  several  attempts  to  clarify  the 
sitiiation.  Sponsors  have  brought  suit 
against  the  PEC.  congressional  commlt- 
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tees  have  pasMd  amendments,  and  the 


FEC  itself  has  Issued  a  regulation.  None 
of  ttiese  efforts  has  worked. 

There  is  no  Question  that  the  contro- 
versy has  diso  uraged  political  debate. 
The  new  regu  aUons,  insofar  as  they 
resolve  the  cottroversy,  should  correct 
this  regrettable  situation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  both  Mr. 
FteHZBL  and  I  a  re  concerned  about  those 
select  provision  t  of  the  pending  regula- 
tions, sections  U0.13(a)(2)  and  114.4(e) 
(2),  which  "gr  int"  news  organizations 
the  already  wel  1  recognized  privilege  of 
sponsoring  debutes.  More  to  the  point, 
these  provisioni  then  qualify  this  priv- 
requiring  that  the  debates 
two  candidates,  and  that 
they  be  nonpar  isan  in  that  they  do  not 
promote  or  advfince  one  candidate  over 
another. 


ilege    by 
include  at  least 


and  widespread  i 


neirs 


The  PEC'S  failure 
partisan  requiri  ment 
uncertainty  and  ' 
Commission  hat  I 
to  second-guess 
professional 
ing  which 
inspecifl: 

More  explicit]  r, 
PEC   had 
authority    to    _ 
dates  the  public 
the  pubUc  woul( 
all. 


candidates 


: debat  s 


appr  jpriated 


it  was  feared  that  the 

for   itself   the 

determine   which   candi- 

would  hear — or  whether 

hear  any  candidates  at 


It  seems  to  nle 
Nashua   Telegr4ph 
fear,   and 
which  surround: 
interpretation 
partisan."  In 
ventured  too  fai 
continues  to  be 
it  will  effectivelj 
of  news   organ^ 
debates. 


that  its  action  In  the 
case   justifies    that 
the  uncertainty 
the  Commission's  likely 
of     the     term     "non- 
view,  the  CtMnmission 
too  quickly.  If  the  FEC 
involved  in  these  areas, 
squelch  the  enthusiasm 
tions   for   sponsoring 


unde  -scores 


m  T 


Mr.   PRENZEt. 
tempting  to 
explored  by  the 
Communication: 
1934  Communications 

Mr.  VAN 
at  least  with 
1934  Communic4tions 
than  adequate 
abuses  which 
prevent. 


.  regird 


ha  re 


frcm 
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broadcasters 
sponsor  debates 
tains    several 
broadcasters 
didate  over 
include  the  so 
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the  fairness 
eral  public 
the  public 

However,  newi 
interpretaticms 
would  be  more 
pretations  of 
tensifled  by  the 
action  in  the 
Ctmsequently, 
fears  that  the 
under  section  31  i 
will  be  restrictel 


trust « 


to  define  this  non- 
created  enormous 
fear  that  the 
put  itself  in  a  position 
the  news  judgment  of 
organizations  regard- 
should  participate 


Is  not  the  PEC  at- 

in  territory  already 

<f  ongress  and  the  Federal 

Commission  with  the 

Act? 

That  is  true — 

to  broadcasters.  The 

Act  provides  more 

Safeguards  against  the 

th^e  regulations  strive  to 
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CMnmunlcations     Act, 
always  been  able  to 
However,  the  act  con- 
!  afeguards    to    prevent 
promoting  one  can- 
anokher.  These  safeguards 
cilled  equal  time  provi- 
115,  the  reasonable  ac- 
section  312(a)(7),  and 
do4trine,  as  well  as  gen- 
obligations  to  inform 


industry  concern  that 
of     PEC     regulations 
restrictive  than  inter- 
regulations  was  in- 
Election  Commission's 
^ashua  Telegraph  case. 
''  le    broadcast    industry 
atitude  available  to  it 
and  section  312(a)  (7) 
if  the  industry  must 


P<:c 


comply  simultaneously  with  the  PEC 
regulations.  For  example,  in  fulfilling  its 
"reasonable  access"  obligations  under 
section  312(a)(7),  public  broadcasting 
stations  can  only  provide  free  time;  they 
cannot  sell  time.  Their  concern,  then, 
is  that  the  FEC,  given  the  Nashua  Tele- 
graph incident,  might  cmsider  free  time 
given  to  a  candidate  to  be  an  unlawful 
contribution — although  required  by  law 
and  FCC  regulations. 

In  permitting  these  regulations  to  be- 
come effective,  they  are  intended  to  have 
no  effect  on  present  communication  pol- 
icy as  expressed  in  sections  312  and  315. 
The  PEC  has  been  informed  of  this 
through  a  March  10  letter  to  FEC  Chair- 
man Tleman  from  House  Administration 
Committee  Chairman  Frank  Thompson. 
This  correspondence,  which  I  will  sub- 
mit for  the  record,  states,  and  I  quote, 
"Under  no  circumstances  would  a  broad- 
caster in  fulfilling  his  obligation  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  access  to  candidates  for 
public  office  be  considered  to  have  made 
an  illegal  contribution." 

The  print  media,  of  course,  are  largely 
unregulated.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
press  must  operate  under  professionsil 
standards  that  foster  accuracy  and  ob- 
jectivity. If  the  print  media  fail  to  meet 
these  stincfeu'ds,  they  risk  losing  profes- 
sional stature — and  profits.  In  short,  the 
press  has  some  powerful  incentives  to  act 
responsibly.  Regulation  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  As  you  know,  the  PEC's 
mission  is  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process.  I  am  sure  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  this  to  include  the  regula- 
tion of  the  free  flow  of  information  to 
the  electorate,  especially  if  such  regula- 
tion threatens  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  news  organizations. 

Tliroughout  this  controversy,  however, 
the  FEC  has  maintained  that  without  the 
proposed  regulations,  section  441(b)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaigns  Act  pro- 
hibits all  corporations — including  news 
organizations — from  making  expendi- 
tures to  stage  candidate  debates.  The 
FEC  has  proclaimed  that  its  proposed 
regulations  balance  several  competing 
rights.  The  Commission  argues  that  the 
regiilations  t>alance  the  right  of  candi- 
dates to  fair  and  impartial  treatment  by 
the  staging  organization,  the  right  of  the 
pubUc  to  access  to  the  views  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  need  for  a  flexible  stand- 
ard to  avoid  locking  debates  into  a  par- 
ticular format. 

Do  you  believe.  Chairman  Van  Debr- 
LTN,  that  our  failure  to  veto  these  regu- 
lations will  concede  statutory  authority 
to  the  PEC  to  fully  involve  itself  in  this 
area? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Absolutely  not.  I 
recognize  that  last  year  the  Senate  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  veto  the  PEC's  reg- 
ulations. However,  the  intended  ramifi- 
cations of  this  approval  have  been  made 
abundantly  clear  to  the  PEC.  I  refer  once 
more  to  Chairman  Thompson's  March  10 
letter  in  which  he  admonishes  FEC 
Chairman  Tieman  to  "be  reluctant  in 
enforcing  these  regulations  to  substitute 
its  judgment  of  the  propriety  of  a  par- 
ticular debate  for  the  on-the-spot  judg- 
ment of  the  sponsor.  Before  the  Commis- 
sion should  choose  to  take  any  action,  It 
should  be  clear  on  the  face  of  a  com- 


plaint that  the  sponsoring  of  a  debate  In- 
volves something  other  than  the  good 
faith  editorial  judgment  of  the  sponsor. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  debate  does  not  in- 
clude the  full  field  of  eligible  candidates 
should  not  in  itself  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  debate  falls  outside  these  regu- 
lations." 

In  other  words,  the  commissioners 
have  been  warned  that  they  should  not 
substitute  their  discretion  for  the  news 
judgment  of  professional  journalists. 
Should  the  Commission  fail  to  heed  these 
instructions,  the  Congress  shall  then  be 
called  upon  to  impose  statutory  restraint. 

I  offer  Chairman  Thompson's  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

D  1830 
CoMMTrraz  on  Hottsk  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  10. 1980. 
Hon.  Robert  O.  Tiernan, 
Chairman.  Federal  Election  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Tiernan:  The  Commis- 
sion's proposed  regulations  on  candidate  de- 
bates are  a  welcomed  approocb  to  a  difficult 
issue.  The  Commission  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  thoughtful  manner  In  which  It  has 
disposed  of  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the 
various  interests  Involved  in  this  area.  The 
public  should  benefit  substantially  from  the 
Increase  In  candidate  debates  that  should 
foUow  from  these  regulations. 

However,  we  share  with  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  a  deep  concern  that  unless  the 
implementation  of  these  regulations  is  han- 
dled with  a  deft  touch  those  benefits  may  be 
lost.  We  believe  the  Commission  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution  in  this  area  so  as  not  to 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  very  activity  that 
it  seeks  to  promote. 

We  understand  In  approving  these  regula- 
tions that  the  regulations  will  have  no  effect 
on  present  communication  policy  as  ex- 
pressed in  sections  312  and  316  of  the  Com- 
munication Act.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  a  broadcaster  In  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tion to  provide  reasonable  access  to  candi- 
dates for  public  office  be  considered  to  have 
made  an  illegal  contribution.  Similarly,  a 
broadcaster's  coverage  of  a  candidate  which 
is  not  a  "use"  under  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munication Act  would  imder  no  circum- 
stances be  considered  a  contribution  by  the 
broculcaster. 

The  Commission  should  be  reluctant  in  en- 
forcing these  regulations  to  substitute  its 
Judgment  of  the  propriety  of  a  particular 
debate  for  the  on-the-spot  Judgment  of  the 
sponsor.  Before  the  Commission  should 
choose  to  take  any  action,  it  should  be  clear 
on  the  face  of  a  complaint  that  the  sponsor- 
ing of  a  debate  Involves  something  other 
than  the  good  faith  editorial  Judgment  of 
the  sponsor.  The  mere  fact  that  a  debate  docs 
not  Include  the  full  field  of  ellelble  candi- 
dates should  not  in  itself  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  debate  falls  outside  these  regula- 
tions. The  Commission  should  process  com- 
plaints in  this  area  as  in  all  areas  under  the 
procedures  provided  for  by  the  statute  and 
Commlnlon  refrulations. 

With  kind  regards. 
Cordially, 

Tkmtk  Thompson,  Jr. 


HELPTNO  THE  SOVIETS  HELP 
THEMSra.VES  TO  AMERICAN 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
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one  of  the  most  incredible  documents  I 
have  encoimtered  in  recent  months.  This 
document,  which  surfaced  fnxn  the 
bowels  of  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  outlines  better  than 
any  other  one  document  the  methods  by 
wliich  American  technology  fiows  to  the 
warlords  of  the  Kremlin.  What  is  even 
more  incredible  about  this  document  is 
the  fact  that  it  existed  in  the  bureauc- 
racy as  early  as  1978.  This  means  that 
at  the  time  administration  officials  were 
testifying  before  congressional  commit- 
tees that  there  was  no  illegal  diversion 
of  American  technology  taking  place, 
there  was,  in  fact,  hard  evidence  of  just 
such  activities  occurring.  This  evidence 
was  sitting  right  on  the  desks  of  the  very 
people  who  were  saying  there  was  no 
evidence. 

This  is  a  very  harsh  charge.  I  do  not 
make  it  lightly.  The  document  plainly 
lays  out  16  cases  of  illegal  transfers  of 
technology  from  U.S.  corporations  to 
third  parties  who  then  sold  advanced 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Had  this 
Congress  had  this  document,  and  its 
supporting  documents,  before  it  last 
year,  the  Export  Administration  Act 
amendment  bill  may  have  been  sub- 
stantially modified.  By  covering  this 
document  up.  and  by  not  stating  the 
truth  before  committees  of  this  House 
or  in  official  communications  to  its 
Memljers  the  Commerce  Department 
was  able  to  avoid  congressional  changes 
to  basic  legislation.  Such  lack  of  candor 
on  the  part  of  two  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  a  nimiber  of  Department 
heads  points  to  grave  abridgments  in 
the  public  trust  and  in  the  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
These  abridgments  are  of  far  greater 
weight  than  the  acts  of  illegal  tech- 
nology transfer. 

The  coverup  of  vital  information  that 
has  direct  bearing  on  congressional  con- 
sideration of  such  legislation  as  the 
Export  Administration  amendments,  the 
SALT  n  treaty,  the  Defense  budget,  and 
the  Commerce  Department  budget  shows 
the  outrageous  contempt  high  officials 
in  this  administration  have  for  the  sys- 
tem of  checlcs  and  balances,  l^is  con- 
tempt goes  to  the  foundations  of  our 
system.  Now  I  know  what  Mr.  Carter 
meant  when  he  stood  in  this  Chamber 
and  declared  he  wanted  a  new  founda- 
tion. The  imperial  Presidency  many  of 
us  thought  was  over  has  reasserted  itself 
along  with  an  imperial  bureaucracy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  will 
enter  the  full  text  of  this  document  into 
the  Record  minus  the  names  of  the  cor- 
porations involved.  Section  7(c)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  prevents  full 
disclosure.  However,  the  material  I  am 
submitting  could  have  been  entered  into 
the  Record  when  it  was  requested  time 
and  time  again  last  spring,  and  last 
summer  when  this  body  demanded  this 
information,  but  was  told  no  such  infor- 
mation existed.  What  my  colleagues  will 
find  in  this  document  is  computers,  com- 
puter parts,  advanced  electronic  devices, 
and  even  lasers  going  to  the  major  im- 
portation organizations  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
or    its    satellites.    These    importation 


organizations,  like  Mashpriborintorg, 
Vnez  Technica,  Technopromimport.  and 
others,  service  not  only  the  plants  at 
Kama  River  and  Zil.  but  the  entire  de- 
fense industry  of  that  nation.  Plants  that 
build  ICBM's,  and  their  laimchers,  labo- 
ratories that  develop  the  new  chemical 
warfare  devices,  and  the  plants  that  are 
turning  out  the  next  generation  of  super- 
weapons  that  the  American  public  has 
yet  to  hear  of.  There  is  much  at  stake 
when  you  realize  that  the  Soviets  are 
still  5  years  behind  America  in  most 
technological  areas  and  need  our  tech- 
nology to  close  that  gap. 

This  document  involves  two  tragedies. 
The  illegal  diversion  of  technology  only 
serves  as  a  tool  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satelUtes  to  expand  their  capability 
to  disrupt  the  free  world.  Those  in  and 
out  of  Government  who  opt  for  short- 
term  profits  in  light  of  the  impact  of 
technology  trtinsfers  either  refuse  to 
confront  reality  or  exercise  gross  irre- 
sponsibility. The  covering  up  of  valuable 
information  such  as  that  contained  in 
this  document  represents  an  act  of  great 
dishonor  to  our  Nation's  best  interests 
and  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
must  exist  within  government.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  public  take 
note  of  these  issues  and  act  to  remove 
those  involved  from  Government 
service: 

The  following  Is  a  compilation  of  data  re- 
flecting the  types  of  U.S.  technology  ille- 
gally transshipped  via  third  countries  to 
Eastern  European  destinations  during  the 
period  from  approximately  1974  to  date,  and 
the  methods  used  to  accomplish  the  diver- 
sion: 

I 

1.  Case  Nximber:  23(77)-3. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  current  export  control 
commodity  number  (ECCN) : 

Model  475  oscilloscopes,  ECCN  1584A. 

Model  3S2  and  3T2  plug-in  units,  1584A. 

The  foUowlng  equipment,  by  model  num- 
bers. Is  suspected  of  also  having  been  di- 
verted : 

Model  7904,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7A19,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7D14.  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7A21N,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7A26,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7844,  ECCN  ISOIA. 

Model  7623A,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7D15,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7A14,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7A13,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  485,  ECCN  1501A. 

Model  7A16A,  ECCN  1601A. 

Model   155-OO59-00,  ECCN  1664A. 

Model    155-0025-00,   ECCN    1564A. 

Model  155-0068-00,  ECCN  1564A. 

Model  155-0644-00,  BCCS  1541A. 

Model  SI.  EXX;N  l&IOA. 

Model  7A24.  EXX7N  ISIOA. 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved :  Aiistrla. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  1974 
through  1976. 

5.  Consignee:   Mashpriborintorg.  U.S^.B. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion: 
The  Austrian  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  exporter 
imported  the  equipment  and  together  with 
another  Austrian  firm  transshipped  the  com- 
modities to  the  U.S.S.R. 


1.  Case  Number:  2a(77)-4. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 


Commodity  and  current  BOCN : 

Model  MD-104M  LSI  Test  System. 

Manufacturer: 

Commodity  and  current  ECC7N : 

Model  8085  and  model  DD240e  environ- 
mental naked  handlers,  BCCN  1365A. 

Model  8071C  superchargers,  BCCN   1366A. 

Model  8195-3  multi-pack  environmental 
handlers,  BOCN  1366A. 

Model  9725  bin  sort.  ECCN  1366A. 

Manufacturer: 

Commodity  and  Current  BOCN: 

Series  SP  IB  high  speed  wafer  probers. 
BOCN  1356A. 

Manufacturer: 

Commodity  and  current  BOCN:  Model  1400 
AX  laser  scrlbers,  BIXW  136SA. 

3.  Third  Coim tries  Involved:  BepubUc  of 
South  Africa. 

4.  i^>proxlmate  Date  of  Diversion:  October 
1976  through  March  1977. 

6.  Consignee:  U.S.SJl.  (suspected). 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion: 
The  export  was  licensed  for  end  use  in  South 
Africa.  The  consignee  in  South  Africa  mis- 
represented the  Intended  end  use  of  the 
equipment  and  with  the  help  of  a  West  Ger- 
man national  is  believed  to  have  reexported 
the  equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

ni 

1.  CaseNiunber:  21-1(78)-10. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 

Commodity  and  current  BOCN:  Epitaxial 
reactors,  ECCN  135SA. 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved:  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany  and  Switzerland, 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  1973 
through  1978. 

5.  Consignee :  Oermany  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accc«aplish  Diversion: 
The  initial  consignee  in  England  res<rid  the 
commodities  to  a  West  German  firm.  The  lat- 
ter sold  the  equipment  to  a  Swiss  party  sus- 
pected of  having  accomplished  the  diver- 
sion. 

IV 

1.  Case  Number:  22(79)-!. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 

Ccxnmodltles  and  current  BCCN: 

Model  1-14010-1  dlq>lay  terminal.  ECCN 
1565A. 

Model  1-062-4071-1  plot— 10/tcs.  KCCS 
1565A. 

Model   1-62-530-02  plot — 10,  BOCN   1566A. 

Model  4006-1,  ECCN  1666A. 

Model  611-2  monitor.  ECCN  166SA. 

Model  164-0624-10,  ECCN  166SA. 

Modri  R7704,  ECCN  I584A. 

Model  7A19,  ECCN  1584A. 

Model  7A24,  ECCN  1684A. 

Model  1401A-1-3,  ECCN  1533A. 

Model  491  option  26  spectrum  analyser, 
ECCN  1S33A. 

Manufacturer: 

Commodity  and  current  BCCN: 

Model  116171.  ECCN  1S29A. 

Model  11 521  A.  ECCN  1529 A. 

Model  11520A,  ECCN  1539A. 

Model  11519A,  ECCN  1629A. 

Model  8660 A  signal  generator.  ECCN  1529 A. 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved:  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  1972 
through  1978. 

6.  Consignee:  U.S.S.R. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion: 
The  US.  firm  Is  believed  to  have  acted  in 
concert  with  a  West  German  national  by 
furnishing  the  controlled  commodities  do- 
mestically knowing  the  intended  Illegal 
disposition. 

V 

1.  <3ase  Nimiber:  28(74)-l. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 
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he  ad  i 

Uit 


CommoiUties 
Model  RilOO 
Model  Riioo 
1S65A. 
Model  RllOO 
Model  R2200 
Model  R2200 

3.  Third 
Kingdom. 

4.  ApprozlmaU 
1972  througb 

5.  Consignee 

6.  Method  Used 
The  U.S.  Arm  dl< 
vaUdated  Ucenses 
through    its 
Many    exports 
United  Kingdom 
was    made    to 
London. 


a  id  current  ECCN: 
h«  ad  assemblies.  ECCN  1S65A. 
4ead  sub-assemblies,  ECCN 


d4ta  test  heads,  ECCN  1565A. 
assemblies,  ECCN  1565A. 
heads.  ECCN  1565A. 
Country   Involved:    The   United 


Date  of  Diversion:   Jime 
Ma*ch  1974. 
1:  otlmpex,  Bulgaria. 

to  Accomplish  Diversion: 

not  obtain  the  requisite 

shipments  to  Bulgaria 

Kingdom    subsidiary. 

band    carried    to    the 

Bulgaria.  One  delivery 

Bulgarian    Embassy    In 


for 
UnUed 

w(  re 
I  nd 

th! 


1.  Case  Number 

2.  Types  of 
Manufactiu^r: 
Commodity  and 

computers  with  p 

3.  Third  Country 
Kingdom. 

4.  Approximate 
through  1976. 

5.  Consignee : 
Budapest.    Hungaiir 
Moscow.  U.S.8.R. 

6.  Method  Used 
The  equipment  w 
firm's  distribution 
In  the  U.K.  The 
ment  to  another 
rated   the   U.S 
ment  and 
receiving  the 
Izatlon.  The  U.K. 
presslon  that  the 
to  obtain  the 
the    U.S.   The   U.S. 
equipment  tmder  1 
its  subsidiary  which 
to  the  Soviet 
license   for 
firm  purchased  the 
sldiary   at    the 
equipment  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 


23(76)-10. 

Involved : 


reexporl  ed 
'■  appro]  rlate 


reex  x)rt 


Unlcn 
exhibit  I  jn 


2\ 


Commodl  :tes 


1.  Case  Number: 
Types  of  Comn 
Manufacturer: 
Commodity  and 
alignment  systems.  _ 

3.  Third  Countrle 
Switzerland. 

4.  Approximate 
through  June  1976 

5.  Consignee:  Te_^ 
«.  Method  Used  tc 

The  equipment  was 
In    Canada   and   i 
(NB.  no  vaUdated     _ 
exports  for  end  use 


syst*  m 


1.  Case  Number: 

2.  Types  of  Cc 
Manufacturer: 
Commodities  and 
Diffusion  furnace. 
Scavenger  system 
Water  cooling  sys,,. 
Excess  temperature 
Step  down  transf< 
Storage  tubes  and 
l-amlnar  flow  load 
Cut-outs.  ECCN  13*A 
Oas  manifolds.  ECC  J 
Receptacles,  ECCN 
Set  of  wiring.  ECCN 

Source  cabins 

Photo  resist 

Photo  resist r~—r- 

Spln  spray  develope  r, 


.  ECCI 

splnnei 
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Vacuum  chuck,  ECCN  1355A. 

Guarded  probe,  ECCN  13S5A. 

Tip  replacement  Jig,  ECCN  1365A 

CV  prober,  ECCN  1355A. 

Three  point  probe  station,  ECCN  1355A. 

3.  Third  Country  Involved:  Malaysia. 

4.  Appropriate    Date    of    Diversion:    1974 
through  1975. 

5.  Consignee:  Poland. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion- 
In  December  1974  and  January  1975  a  US 
firm  exported  the  equipment  to  Malaysia 
without  the  required  validated  license  The 
consignee  In  Malaysia  reexported  the  equip- 
ment to  Poland  without  the  requisite  US 
authorization. 
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Comi  lodltles 


i^irrent  ECCN:  Model  1646 
p^lpherals,  ECCN  1565A. 
Involved:    The   United 

Date   of   Diversion:    1975 

Telefongyar     Enterprise. 
and    Vnez    Techulca, 

;o  Accomplish  Diversion: 
s  exported  under  a  U.S. 
license  to  Its  subsidiary 
81  bsldiary  sold  the  equlp- 
X  .K.  firm  which  incorpo- 
eqflpment   Into   its   equlp- 
It  to  Hungary  after 
«  U.K.  export  author- 
Irm  was  under  the  Im- 
S.  firm's  subsidiary  was 
■>ort  authorization  from 
firm  also  exported   the 
J  distribution  license  to 
exported  the  equipment 
under  demonstration 
there.   Another  U.K. 
(  quipment  from  the  sub- 
"Itlon.    reexhlbited    the 
SR.  and  sold  it  to  the 


exh  bltion. 
US 


vn 


(75) -2. 
Involved : 


c  irrent  ECCN:  PH  wafer 
*;CN  1355A. 

Involved:  Canada  and 


Eftte   of   Diversion:    May 


1.  Case  Number:  23(79)-i. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  current  ECCN 

Model     B062113     sampling     head.     ECCN 

Model  60  plug  In  unit.  ECCN  1529A 

Model  151-1005-00.  ECCN  1545A 

Model  151-1021-00.  ECCN  1545A 

Model  152-0368/1023  semiconductors  ECCN 
I564A.  ' 

Model  7A13  plug  In  unit.  ECCN  1584A 
Model    156-0001-00  Mlcrocket  dgtl.   ECCN 
1564A. 

Model   156-0016-00  Mlcrocket  dgtl.   ECCN 
1564A. 

Model  7D15  plug  In  unit,  ECCN  1529A 
Model     BOOOOOO    automated     test.     ECCN 
1 0^9  A. 

Model   154-0662-10  electronic  tube.  ECCN 
1556A. 

Model   B   0532532/68   plug   in    unit,   ECCN 
lo29A. 

Model  7A26  plug  In  unit.  ECCN  1584A 
Model  672-0208-00  circuit  assembly.  ECCN 
1564A. 

Ec"^T5MA^'**"^®°^"^^"^  "'"^  '"  *"*"*■ 
Model  B269-674  oscUloscope,  ECCN  1584 A 
Model  B06385/BO-33091  plug  In  unit,  ECCN 

1S29A. 

Model  B270660  oscilloscope.  ECCN   1684A 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved:  Federal  Re- 
Austri    °'    Germany,    and    It    Is    suspected, 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion-  1978 
through  1979. 

5.  Consignee:  Elektronorgtechnlka.  Mos- 
cow. U.S.SJt. 

6  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion:  It 
is  alleged  that  a  U.S.  firm  exported  the  equip- 
ment to  firms  in  West  Germany  and  Austria 
and  used  those  companies  to  divert  the 
equipment  to  the  UJS.S.R. 


Commodities  and  Current  ECCN : 
Model   IC-ts  4  track   automatic  spinner. 
ECCN  1356A. 

Model  IC-4D  4  track  automatic  spinner. 
ECCN  1365A.  f-^er, 

Model  C-lR/4-4  track  Infrared  oven 
ECCN  1355A.  ' 

Model  C-4WS  4  track  automatic  wafer 
scrubber.  ECCN  1355A. 

Model  CC-1  wafer  cartridge  unloader. 
ECCN  1355A. 

Model  cc-2  wafer  cartridge  loader 
ECCN  1355A.  *         '""oer, 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved:  Canada  and 
Switzerland. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  May 
1975.  ' 

5.  Consignee:  Technopromlmport.  U.S.S.R. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion - 
The  equipment  was  exported  to  dummy  firms 
in  Canada  and  from  there  reexported  to 
Switzerland. 

xn 

1.  Case  Number:  27(78)-l. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved : 
Manufacturer : 

Commodities  and  Current  ECCN:  Tech- 
nical data  relating  to  integrated  circuits 
Models  8080A,  2316.  and  2716.  ECCN  I565A. 

3.  Third  Country  Involved:  Austria. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion-  1976 
through  1978. 

5.  Consignee:  Poland.  U.S.S.R..  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  (suspected) . 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion - 
Data  hand-carried  to  Austria  without  req- 
uisite license  and  diverted  from  there. 

xm 

1 .  Case  Number :  23  ( 78 )  -2. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  Current  ECCN:  Precision 
laser   mirrors,    models    ILCW    141    and    161 
ECCN  1522A. 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved:  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  July 
1976  and  February  1977. 

5.  Consignee:  U.S.S.R.  (Probably  the  Leb- 
dev  Institute  or  Physics  Institute  In  Mos- 
cow) . 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion  • 
The  commodities  and  values  were  misde- 
clared,  exported  to  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland  without  the  requisite  licenses 
and  diverted  from  there. 

XIV 


Tecl  nopromimport.  U.S.S.R. 

c   Accomplish  Diversion: 

I  hipped  to  dummy  firms 

ree;  ported   to   Switzerland. 

license  is  required  for  such 

in  Canada). 


2e;75)-I. 
Comm<  dltles  Involved : 

I  Jurrent  ECCN: 
1  CCN  1355A. 
qCCN  1355A. 

ECCN  1355A. 
system.  ECCN  1355A. 
transfo  mer.  ECCN   1355A. 

I  upport.  ECCN  1355A. 
lUtlon.  ECCN  1365A. 


1355A. 
355A. 
1366A. 
1356A. 
.  ECCN  1365 A. 
dispenser,  ECCN  1355A. 
ECCN  13f6A. 


1.  Case  Number:  21-1(78)-12. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved  • 
Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  current  ECCN:  Streamer 
cable.  ECCN  1510A  magnetic  recorder  Incor- 

ECCn1572    *   **'^"*'    ^*'*'   ^^^'*'"'    °^   *• 

3.  Third  Country  Involved:  Norway. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  1974. 

5.  Consignee:  Przedlslebiorstwo  Oeofizyki 
Oornletwa  Naftowego.  Poland,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion - 
In  October  1974  a  U.S.  firm  exported  the 
equipment  without  the  requisite  license  by 
placing  it  on  a  Polish  vessel  under  charter 
to  a  Norwelgan  company.  The  equipment 
was  transported  to  Poland  and  Installed  on 
a  Norwegian  vessel.  The  latter  vessel  re- 
portedly, was  subsequently  sold  to '  the 
UJS.S.R, 

ZI 

1.  Case  Number:  24(76)-I. 

2.  Type  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 


1.  Case  Number:  23(76) -4. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved : 
Manufacturer : 

Commodities  and   Current  ECCN:    Model 
578  beam  lead  bonders,  ECCN  1355A. 

Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and   Current  ECCN:    Model 
60O  laser,  ECCN  1355A. 

Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  Current  ECCN: 

Model  1975  photo  repeater,  ECCN  1355A 

Models  2600  and  3000  pattern  generators 
ECCN  1366A. 

Models  6606  and  3095  photoresist  coaters, 
ECCN  1356A. 

Models  9300  pattern  compiler,  ECCN  1355A 

Photo  plates.  ECCN  1355A. 

Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  Current  ECCN:  S-50 
Graphic  display,  ECCN  1565A. 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved:  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  May 
1974  to  June  1975. 

5.  Consignee:  U.S.S.R. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion: 
The  equipment  was  exported  under  validated 
license  to  the  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  firm  in 
West  Germany.  It  was  diverted  from  there. 
Ma  Switzerland,  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
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1.  Case  Number:  23(77)-l. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  Current  ECCN:  Model 
500  gallum  arsenide  phosphide  reactor,  ECCN 
13S5A. 

Manufacturer : 

Commodities  and  Current  ECCN:  Model 
1034X  prober,  ECCN  13S6A. 

3.  Third  Countries  Involved:   Prance. 

4.  Approximate  Date  of  Diversion:  1975. 

5.  Consignee:  U.S.S.R. 

6.  Method  Used  to  Accomplish  Diversion: 
Commodities  exported  to  France  under  vali- 
dated license.  The  French  consignee  resold 
the  equipment  to  another  French  firm  which 
diverted  It. 

XVI 

1.  Case  Number:  24(77)-l. 

2.  Types  of  Commodities  Involved: 
Manufacturer: 

Commodities  and  Current  ECCN:  Model 
78  Spartan  test  system  and  related  parts, 
ECCN  1366A. 

Manufacturer: 

(Final  page  of  document  missing.) 


MEXICAN  OIL  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  spoke  on  repeated  occasions  with 
respect  to  a  very  terrible  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  the  most  beautiful  coastline 
open  beach  area  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  was  the  Padre  Island  beach- 
lines  in  the  State  of  Texas.  I  pointed  out 
that  we  had  this  invasion  of  the  escap- 
ing Mexican  oil,  these  terrible  blobs  of 
light  brown  tar  that  just  cluttered  up  the 
beaches  and  practically  destroyed,  at 
least  for  a  period  of  time,  the  enjoyment 
and  the  use  of  those  beachlines. 

Things  did  happen  of  a  very  serious 
and  detrimental  nature,  despite  the  re- 
sistance and  the  refusal  to  concede  any 
State  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  who  has  and  contin- 
ues to  and  did  have  a  serious  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  matter,  for  it  was  his  oil 
company  and  its  rig  which  occasioned 
the  disaster  down  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peche  in  Mexico. 

I  reported  to  the  House  the  arrogance 
and  the  willful  attitude  of  the  President 
of  Mexico,  who  said  there  was  absolutely 
no  recognition  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  under  the  Mexi- 
can system,  really  the  oil  monopoly 
which  is  in  theory  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, really  controls  the  Government. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  that  the  President 
of  that  monopoly,  known  as  Pemex. 
Petroleum  Mexlcanus,  had  violated  the 
Mexican  constitution  and  the  law  when 
he  entered  into  up  to  then  a  secret  con- 
tract with  the  oil  company  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Texas. 

I  was  the  one  that  brought  out  that 
the  Governor  of  Texas  had  received  $150 
million  worth  of  loan  guarantees  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  en- 
abled him  to  buy  the  six  rigs,  one  of 
which  is  the  one  that  blew  up  over  there 
and  continues  to. 


Now,  at  that  time.  In  the  summer  and 
particularly  in  the  month  of  August.  I 
visited  the  area  affected.  What  lumpened 
by  way  of  permanent  result  is  that  the 
redfish,  for  instance,  breeding  areas 
were  destroyed.  Our  stocking  or  restock- 
ing capability  has  been  inadequate  to 
even  attempt  to  restore  anywhere  near 
the  condition  of  the  redfish. 

Now,  redfish  is  not  red  snapper.  Red- 
fish is  a  very  special  delicacy  and  a  pecu- 
liar breed  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  gulf  area.  That  is  still  a  problem. 

The  business  impact  was  very  adverse, 
and  so  it  shames  me  to  report  to  the 
House  we  have  learned  nothing.  Just  this 
week  I  found  out  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  cutting  off  the  oceano- 
graphic  people  and  the  oceanographic 
studies  and  control  mechanisms  as  far 
as  they  were  and  just  cut  off  the  funds 
at  a  time  when  they  are  desperately 
needed  in  order  to  learn  and  profit  from 
the  experience.  The  leading  oceanog- 
rapher  is  very  bitter  and  reports  that 
just  at  the  time  they  needed  the  study 
continuation  and  their  handling  of  the 
situation,  because  Texas  is  still  not  out 
of  the  shadow  of  a  reinvasion  of  Mexi- 
can oil.  The  escape  of  oil  down  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeche  has  not  been  fully 
capped.  It  is  still  releasing.  The  currents 
are  still  carrying  thousands  of  tons  c' 
this  horrible  material  and  with  the  cur- 
rents and  the  eddies  and  the  flow  of  the 
gulf  and  the  ocean,  it  is  expected  that  in 
a  few  weeks  it  is  possible  that  there  will 
be  again  this  cycUc  current  that  will  pro- 
vide the  currents  that  will  bring  to  the 
Texas  shores  once  s«ain  this  horrible 
menace. 

So  what  we  are  facing  now  is  one  big 
zero,  zilch,  to  learn  frcMn  experience  how 
to  control  this.  Remember,  this  is  the 
first  oil  spill  of  its  kind.  We  read  head- 
lines about  oil  spills  with  tankers  crash- 
ing and  blowing  up  or  spilling  different 
times.  There  has  been  no  real  treaty 
agreement  between  the  nations  to  try 
to  approve  some  method  that  could  give 
us  a  handle  on  how  to  handle  these  cata- 
strophic matters,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  prevention,  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  remuneration  and  com- 
pensation for  destruction. 

Now,  the  Small  Business  Committee 
was  approached  at  the  time.  I  was  very 
generously  provided  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House,  who  happens  to  be  present  today, 
the  distinguished  and  Honorable  Rep- 
resentative, the  gentleman  frwn  Iowa 
(Mr.  Neal  Smith).  I  represented  that 
committee  in  the  congressional  hearings 
we  had  at  Corpus  Christi  last  summer. 
At  that  time  our  stated  objective  was 
to  find  how  we  could  make  available  the 
resources  in  disaster  s'tuat'ons  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  again  am  sorry  to  report  that  not 
one  penny,  not  one  cent,  has  been  made 
available  to  any  businessman,  large  or 
small,  on  the  Texas  coastline  who  was 
impacted  adversely  as  the  result  of  the 
invasion  of  oil  to  this  day,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  only  things  that  we  were  able 
to  do  are  now  actually  nonexistent  as 
of  this  week. 


So  I  am  again  making  a  request  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
President  to  intervene  and  make  sure 
that  the  funds  are  continued,  so  that  the 
only  men  who  scientifically  are  studying 
how  to  control  the  flow,  how  to  antici- 
pate the  danger  that  is  imminent  in  a 
few  weeks,  will  be  back  on  the  job. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  CELEBRATES 
61ST  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anhuhzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  celebrate  the  61st  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  their  fine  or- 
ganization. It  was  on  this  date  In  1919 
when  delegates  from  the  1st  American 
Expeditionary  Force  met  in  Paris. 
France,  and  acknowledge  that  their  re- 
sponsibility to  each  other  and  to  their 
country's  citizens  did  not  end  with  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  At  that 
time,  they  pledged; 

To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  poetertty  the 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, and  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our 
comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness. 

The  dedication  of  Legionnaires  to 
these  ideals  has  never  wavered,  and  an 
update  of  Ameriacn  Legion  activities 
last  year  foUows: 

In  addition  to  their  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  veterans,  the  2.7  million 
Legionnaires  and  nearly  1  million 
auxiliary  members  are  deeply  commited 
to  a  number  of  programs  which  bene- 
fit the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Every  year  some  30,000  young  mai 
and  women  participate  in  Boys  State 
and  Girls  State  activities  nationwide. 
Delegates  from  the  State-level  conven- 
tions participate  in  Boys  Nation  and 
Girls  Nation  activities  held  annually  in 
the  Nation's  capital. 

More  than  half  of  all  current  major 
league  baseball  players — about  500 — 
participated  in  the  American  Legion 
baseball  program.  Last  year  American 
Legion  posts  across  the  country  spon- 
sored more  than  4.000  teams. 

The  American  Legion  is  a  prime  spon- 
sor of  the  Special  Olympics  program. 
Last  year  the  Legion  provided  volim- 
teers  to  help  organize  and  carry  out 
Special  Olympics  events  at  every  level, 
and  contributed  $780,000  to  fund  those 
activities. 

Every  year  the  Legion  sponsors  a  Na- 
tional Oratorical  Contest,  in  the  course 
of  which  successful  contestants  advance 
from  the  local  and  State  to  the  national 
level.  In  1979  the  national  organization 
granted  oratorical  contestants  $44,000 
in  scholarship  awards,  a  figure  which 
was  more  than  matched  at  the  local  and 
State  levels. 

Last  year  the  American  Legion  Child 
Welfare  Foundation,  a  corporation 
separate  from  the  American  Legion,  dis- 
persed $55,000  in  grants  to  nonprofit 
organizations     for     activities     ranging 
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•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
before  this  great  body  of  freedom  and 
note  that  during  these  troubled  times  it 
is  often  difficult  to  remember  the  plight 
of  an  individual.  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
the  symbol  of  the  human  rights  struggle 
in  the  world,  observes  an  anniversary 
this  coming  weekend. 

Thirty-six  months  ago  Anatoly  was 
torn  from  his  Moscow  apartment  and 
thrown  into  a  Soviet  prison.  For  16 
months  he  was  not  able  to  see  counsel 
or  even  to  know  the  charges  against  him. 
Finally  being  brought  before  the  kanga- 
roo court,  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a  com- 
puter scientist  by  occupation,  was  al- 
lowed to  see  his  family. 

During  his  infamous  trial,  I  came  be- 
fore this  great  body  and  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  face  of  tyranny,  it  Is  easier  to  Dow 
to  It  than  to  stand  to  It.  Yet  if  freedom  Is  to 
be  found,  tyranny  must  be  challenged  It 
woiUd  have  been  easier  for  Anatoly  not  to 
seek  his  basic  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and 
be  reunited  with  his  wife.  It  would  have  been 
easier  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky  not  to  have 
joined  the  Helsinki  Watch  Group,  which  was 
set  up  to  monitor  the  Soviet  Union's  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  Accords.  But 
Anatoly  did  not  bow  to  tyranny.  He  stood 
to  it. 
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It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Anatoly  has 
been  forced  to  waste  3  years  of  his  life 
in  a  Soviet  prison.  Today,  while  Anatoly 
is  suffering  failing  health  and  going 
blind,  we  should  not  let  the  world  lose 
sight  of  his  plight.  Anatoly,  may  your 
words  be  our  prayer  and  demand,  "this 
year  in  Jerusalem."* 
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HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY  ADDRESSES 
TOBACCO  ASSOCIATES'  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  today  In  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina's  capital  city,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Hon.  Horace  R.  Kome- 
gay,  president  of  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
made  the  principal  address  at  the  33d 
annual  meeting  of  Tobacco  Associates. 

Tobacco  Associates  is  an  organization 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  producers  in  Flor- 
ida, Georgia.  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  the  export  of  this 
important  crop  to  overseas  markets. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  excerpts  of  Mr. 
Komegay's  timely  address  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Excerpts 
Since  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1980.  It  Is  too  late  to  wUh  you  a 
happy  new  year.  It  Is  not  too  late,  however, 
to  wish  you  a  happy  new  decade.  For  1980 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  I  truly  believe 
wUl  be  a  new  decade  of  vigor,  vitality,  and, 
yes.  even  victory  for  the  tobacco  community 
nationally  and  worldwide. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  10  years  with 
confidence  .  .  confidence  In  and  confidence 
for  tobacco. 


There  are  tides  In  the  affairs  of  man.  They 
ebb  and  flow,  like  the  Atlantic  tides  washing 
the  coasts  of  the  five  great  flue-cured  tobacco 
states — North  Carolina.  Virginia.  South  Caro- 
line, Georgia  and  Florida.  And  like  the  ocean 
current.  I  see  a  rising  tide  for  tobacco,  a  surge 
that  will  lift  all  boats. 

Why  am  I  confident?  Let  me  assure  you  It 
Is  not  out  of  blind  optimism,  mystical  faith 
or  unwillingness  to  face  facts.  I  know,  as  well 
as  you  do  that  last  year  was  no  record 
breaker.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that: 

Gross  sales  for  the  flue-cured  season  were 
down  about  21  percent. 

Flue-cured  exports  were  down  In  pound- 
age and  In  dollars. 

Cool  days  and  wet  weather  were  up  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  and  as 
a   result,   production  was  severely  reduced. 
I  am  also  aware  that  our  leading  leaf  cus- 
tomer In  1978.  the  United  Kingdom,  reduced 
Its  take  by  more  than  half,  and  that  Europe 
took  a  quarter  less. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  see  a  few  plusses: 
The  1979  flue-cured  average  price  reached 
$140  a  hundred  weight,  up  about  4  percent 
over  the  year  before. 

Devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar  against  ma- 
jor strong  currencies  of  the  world  continues 
to  be  a  considerable  advantage  for  American 
flue-cured  exports. 

The  Multi-national  Trade  Negotiations 
(MTN)  package,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  Congress,  contains  significant 
benefits  for  U.S.  tobacco. 

Despite  the  temporary  ebb  tide  of  1979. 
however,  the  upshot  of  my  admittedly  un- 
expert  view.  Is  that  flue-cured  tobacco  econ- 
omy Is  fundamentally  sound,  basically  strong 
and  potentially  on  the  upswing. 

My  confidence  stems  from  the  ever-gfrow- 
ing  worldwide  popularity  of  "American 
blended"  cigarettes.  Japan  may  have  Sony. 
Germany  may  have  Volkswagen,  but  the  U.S. 
has  cigarettes.  And.  never  forget,  that 
"American  blended"  means  "American  to- 
bacco." In  terms  of  tobacco,  we  are  niimber 
one.  and  that  Is  the  tide  that  I  see  splrallng 
higher  and  higher. 

That  is  the  major  factor  that  leads  econ- 
omists to  project  a  doubling  of  worldwide 
clgarettee  use  by  the  year  2000.  Right  now. 
world  clgarettee  production  has  reached  the 
level  of  about  4.3  trillion  units.  That  Is  a 
huge  number,  even  in  these  days  of  astro- 
nomical statistics.  A  mathematician  cal- 
culated that  at  an  average  length  of  80  mm. 
4.3  trillion  cigarettes.  If  placed  end  to  end. 
would  reach  to  the  moon  and  back  to  the 
earth  more  than  440  times! 

It  makes  you  think,  doesn't  it.  about  the 
significance  and  importance  of  tobacco  to 
the  millions  of  people  who  grow  it.  manufac- 
ture It.  sell  it — and  to  the  billions  of  people 
who  derive  pleasure  from  smoking  It. 

Join  me  In  choosing  to  look  at  some 
positives.  Many  factors  influence  the  future 
growth  of  the  tobacco  market.  Among  them 
are  economic  variables  such  as  prices,  taxes, 
disposable  Income,  population  growth.  In- 
flation, ONP.  and  so  on.  I  am  no  economic 
expert  and  will  leave  their  discussion  to 
others.  There  Is  one  factor,  however,  which 
I  do  know  something  about.  It  may  be  a 
major  influence  on  the  shape  of  things  to 
come.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  anti-smoking 
pressure. 

Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  escalat- 
ing anti-smoking  activities  are  beginning 
to  be  reflected  In  a  leveling  -off  of  per  capita 
consumption.  That  may  be,  but  that  figure 
is  not  the  significant  measure.  A  closer 
analysis  reveals  that  notwithstanding  the 
mounting  anti-smoking  barrage,  the  num- 
ber of  smokers  Is  on  the  uptrend.  According 
to  government  figures,  there  were  nearly  49 
million  smokers  in   1972,  rising  to  over  62 
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million  In  1978 — an  Increase  of  about  7  per- 
cent. And  most  significant,  during  this  period 
consumption  per  smoker  also  rose  1  percent. 

Apparently,  the  anti-smoking  message  is 
getting  through  to  the  media,  but  Is  being 
rejected  by  the  American  smoking  public.  It 
also  seems  to  be  without  great  Influence  in 
Congress.  Not  one  of  the  20-odd  anti-smok- 
ing bills  has  moved  beyond  the  Introduction 
stage.  Even  the  tobacco  support  program,  the 
favorite  whipping  boy  of  anti-smoking  Con- 
gressmen, has  lost  its  apoeal. 

There  is  calm  in  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  regarding  price  supports. 
Let  me  read  you  the  present  statement  of 
HEW  on  this  subject: 

"Both  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  O&lce  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
have  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  the  sup- 
port program  does  not  affect  cigarette  con- 
sumption." 

"The  tobacco  price  support  program  keeps 
the  price  of  tobacco  stable — If  the  program 
were  withdrawn,  tobacco  prices  would  fall 
and  also  the  price  of  cigarettes  would  fall — 
this  might  encourage  more  young  people  to 
buy  cigarettes." 

I  think  you  will  agree  it  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  their  former  demands  for  the 
elimination  of  the  support  program. 

But  let  us  not  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  If  HEW  has  cooled  off.  the  voice 
of  organized  medicine,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  heated  up.  The  AMA.  whose 
members  now  collect  government  funds  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  is  now  among  the 
loudest  critic  of  what  it  calls  the  "incon- 
sistency" of  government  "subsidies"  to  to- 
bacco growers. 

Worse  yet.  this  foe  of  Federal  regulation, 
is  urging  It's  members  to  join  the  anti- 
smoking  cause  and  lobby  for  government 
regulation  of  smoking  in  public  places  and 
places  of  employment.  Some  of  their  people 
would  like  to  turn  a  doctor's  office  into  an 
anti-smoker's   campaign   headquarters. 

It  saddens  me  to  see  those  who  oppose 
government  regulation  of  health  and  medical 
care  seduced  Into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
want  to  prohibit  an  individual's  freedom  to 
smoke  in  restaurants,  taverns,  office  build- 
ings, and  other  public  places. 

In  the  decade  ahead,  you  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  shout  for  what 
you  believe.  There  is  no  profit  In  standing 
by  and  suffering  in  silence.  Here  are  a  few 
other  areas  of  Interest  to  our  opponents. 

Tobacco  will  continue  to  be  attacked  at 
the  state  and  local  levels,  as  places  of  recre- 
ation, transportation,  and  occupation  become 
zones  of  repression.  In  Congress,  we  can 
expect  new  and  ingenious  legislation  to 
harass  this  Industry  and  its  consumers.  Our 
opponents  will  attempt  to  drag  smoking  Into 
controversies  such  as  air  pollution,  occupa- 
tional disease,  fire  safety,  life  Insurance, 
workers'  compensation,  and  oral  contracep- 
tives. They  will  try  to  Involve  tobacco  In  an 
"environment  versus  lifestyle"  controversy, 
a  much  wider  war  which  will  Include  many 
other  agricultural  Interests  In  America  as 
targets,  and  therefore,  potential  allies.  The 
growers'  problem  of  today  will  become  the 
dairy  farmers'  and  cattlemens'  problem  of 
tomorrow.  You  will  not  be  the  solitary  vic- 
tim— I  can  assure  you. 

The  new  attacks,  however,  have  an  odor 
of  desperation  about  them.  Fundamentally 
incredible,  they  grow  out  of  the  frustration 
that  stems  from  20  years  of  failure  to  prove 
the  case  against  tobacco  and  20  years  of 
failure  to  propagandize  people  into  quitting. 

After  all  the  anti-smokers  labors,  the 
question  of  what  causes  cancer  Is  still  a 
question.  The  Indictment  of  tobacco  is  still 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  manipulation 
of   figures  to   reach   conclusions  which   are 


not  supported  by  all  of  the  data.  And  some 
of  our  opponents  are  very  good  at  plajring 
this  game — recalling  Disraeli's  observation 
that  there  are  "lies,  damned  lies,  and  sta- 
tistics." 

Again,  choosing  to  look  for  positives,  let 
me  point  out  one  good  thing  has  come  out 
of  the  smoking  and  health  controversy.  As 
a  result  of  our  constant  call  for  objective 
scientific  research,  the  controversy  has  gen- 
erated considerable  Investigations  into  other 
causes  of  cancer.  And  now  prestigious  scien- 
tific research  laboratories  are  identifying  en- 
vironmental, occupational,  and  chemical 
factors  as  possible  causes.  The  simplistic 
charge  that  smoking  Is  the  mator  cause  no 
longer  holds  sway  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nitv  or  among  the  public  either. 

The  simplistic  case  against  tobacco  as  the 
single  most  Important  cause — which,  of 
course,  never  was  true — Is  now  no  longer 
credible.  Each  day's  newspaper  and  each 
night's  network  news  brings  out  new  scien- 
tific findings  pointing  toward  a  new  culprit. 

This  turn  of  events  did  not  happen  by 
chance.  I  believe  It  is  the  result  of  our  20- 
year  dedication  to  objective  sctentlflc  re- 
search— and  equally  important  to  our  mas- 
sive resistance  ai;alnst  unfair,  untruthful, 
unsubstantial  attacks. 

Yes,  we  may  have  seemed  stubborn,  un- 
yielding, hardbitten  holdouts.  But  so  be  It. 
You  can't  compromise  with  objective  reality. 
You  can't  broker  scientific  research  findings. 
You  can't  make  a  deal  with  gaps  in  knowl- 
edge and  pretend  that  someone  is  In  the  pos- 
session of  truth  when.  In  fact,  he  only  has 
a  loose  grip  on  the  unknown. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can — all  of  us — 
transport  this  attitude  Into  the  SO's.  If  we 
do.  I  am  confident  that  when  you  Invite  me 
back  to  speak  to  you  10  years  from  today,  my 
text  will  be  all  hosannas  and  hallelujahs. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  tobacco  people 
are  a  proud  people — with  much  to  be  proud 
about.  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  passage 
from  a  book.  Mules  and  Memories.  It  was 
written  by  Pamela  Barefoot  who  grew  up  In 
a  tobacco  patch  in  North  Carolina. 

"There  are  as  many  kinds  of  tobacco  farm- 
ers as  there  are  tobacco!  The  mountain  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  grow  it  In  backyard  patches 
and  the  Carolina  flatlanders  cultivate  dozen- 
acre  spreads.  Tobacco  is  grown  by  the  Cajuns 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Crackers  of  Florida.  It 
is  grown  by  rich  folk  and  poor,  by  black  and 
white,  by  farmers  who  own  the  land  and 
farmers  who  are  tenants,  by  those  who  have 
switched  to  mechanized  farming  and  those 
who  stick  with  the  hand-labor  methods  of 
generations. 

"Despite  the  variety  of  tobacco  farmers, 
they  share  certain  things  in  common,  includ- 
ing a  belief  in  hard  work,  and  a  commitment 
to  family,  community,  and  rural  life.  Most 
Important  of  all.  they  are  convinced  that 
tobacco  is  as  crucial  to  their  economic  well- 
being  as  It  was  for  the  settlers  of  Jamestown 
in  the  early  IBOO's." 

As  we  advance  into  the  SO's.  let  us  resolve 
here  and  now.  to  take  pride  in  our  past  and 
be  confident  In  our  f  uture.9 


MARGINS  IN  FUTURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  rep>orts  that  as  part  of  the  antl- 
Inflation  package  being  developed,  the 
administration  Is  considering  a  provision 
to  raise  margins  to  50  percent  of  a  fu- 
tures contracts  value  from  current  levels. 


which  arc  less  than  10  percent  on  grain. 
Such  a  rumor  causes  me  a  great  deal  erf 
concern  and  Indicates  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  proposal  may  not  under- 
stand bow  the  futures  markets  operate. 
Margins  in  futures  are  not  the  equiva- 
lent of  margins  in  the  stock  market.  No 
funds  are  loaned  In  futures  markets  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  mar- 
gin and  the  full  value  of  a  commodity  as 
Is  the  case  in  the  stock  market.  Margins 
In  futures  are  In  essence,  surety  bonds. 

If  such  a  move  were  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  grain  and  moet 
other  Important  commodities  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  Inflationary  rather 
than  deflationary.  The  cost  of  hedging 
In  futures  markets  Is  already  disturb- 
ingly higher  than  last  year  because  of 
the  high  Interest  rates  that  hedgers  have 
to  pay  to  carry  Inventories  and  positicms. 
An  Increase  in  margin  requirements  to 
50  percent  would  further  Increase  the 
cost  of  hedging.  This  would  result  in  in- 
creased production  costs  for  processors 
and  Increased  marketing  costs  for  eleva- 
tors and  others  who  handle  the  basic 
commodities  of  this  country.  Hedging  In 
futures  markets  is  a  legitimate  economic 
way  to  decrease  production  and  market- 
ing costs.  Those  who  And  It  too  expensive 
to  hedge  must  Increase  their  markup  to 
protect  against  price  fluctuations. 

In  addltl(Hi.  such  a  move  would  ad- 
versely Impact  on  the  liquidity  of  futures 
markets  and  thus  make  It  more  difficult 
for  hedgers  to  place  their  hedges.  The  net 
Impact  of  such  a  drop  in  liquidity  would 
be  to  decrease  the  efficiency  In  the  pric- 
ing process.  There  may  be  some  few  con- 
tracts where  this  would  not  be  a  great 
concern  but  I  do  not  believe  grain  con- 
tracts suffer  from  over  liquidity. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
prices,  at  least  for  major  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  falling  recently. 
I  am  puzzled  by  this  rumored  move  with 
respect  to  futures  markets.  Any  such 
move  should  not  be  made  v^ithout  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  these  markets 
and  the  impacts  thereon  and  I  believe 
those  who  understand  the  Impact  would 
reject  this  proposal. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ratchford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Whittaker,  for  1  hour,  on  April 
17. 

Mr.  Hansen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Snowe,  for  10  minutes.  to<toy. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
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(The  following 
quest  of  Mr. 
extend  their 
traneous  matAlal:) 

Mr.  ALEXANDp:R 

Mr.  Van 

day. 

Mr.  GONZALE 

Mr.  Annunzip 

Mr.  CONYERS 

Mr.  Chappeli 
Mr.  Hanley 

Mr.  ANDREW! 

minutes,  today 
Mr.  Smith  o: 
day. 


Members  (at  the  re- 
Go  nzalez)  to  revise  and 
emarks  and  include  ex- 


for  15  minutes,  today. 

for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 

for  5  minutes,  today, 
or  5  minutes,  today, 
of  North  Carolina,  for  5 

Iowa,  for  5  minutes,  to- 


EXTENSI  DH  OF  REMARKS 


immediate  prior  to  the 
Resolution  605,  today. 
Members   (at  the  re- 
^RAMER)    and  to  include 


Go  »ZALEZ 


wo  instances. 


two 
tiro 


instances, 
instances, 
instances. 


("Hie  followini 
quest  of  Mr.  " 
extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Ddcon. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Kastenmei  : 
Mr.  Mazzoli  in 
Mr.  Mavroules 
Mr.  DoDD  in  tw 
Mr.  Gaydos  in 
Mr.  Wyatt  in 
Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  St  Germaij 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BoNKER  in 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Pary. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dellums. 


SENATE 

A  bill  of  the 
title  was  taken 
and,  under  the 
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,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  15  minutes,  to- 


S.  2018.  An  act  to  transfer  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  appropriated  for  salaries  of 
Senate  committee  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


n  1840 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
xmtil  tomorrow,  Thursday.  March  13, 
1980,  at  10  a.m. 


consent,  p>ermission  to 
remarks  was  granted 


By  unanimoi  s 
revise  and  ext^d 
to: 

Mr.  Shtimwa^ 
vote  on  House 

(The  followi4g 
quest  of  Mr. 
extraneous  matler : ) 

Mr.  Evans  of  tjie  Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Ritter 

Mr.  Railsbaci 

Mr.  McKinne  r 

Mr.  Pindley 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Martin 

Mr.  DoRNAN 

Mrs.  Snowe  iii|two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  CotJRTER. 

Mr.  Symhs. 

Mr.  Campbell  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Gilman 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Members  (at  the  re- 
)  and  to  include 

:) 


I  wo  instances. 


B]  LL  REFERRED 

Senate  of  the  following 
frc  m  the  Speaker's  table 
rut.  referred  as  follows: 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXVI,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3762.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
reflations  for  the  national  direct  student 
loan,  college  work-study,  and  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grant  programs 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3763.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  80-12,  finding  that  the  sale  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  the  CJovemment  of 
Somalia  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3764.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Minority  Resources  Center 
within  the  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization,  pursuant  to  section 
123  of  Public  Law  96-53;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3765.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Agency-s  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1979 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3766.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
for  Administration,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to 
5  use.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3767.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Boards  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  562(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3768.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  agencys  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3769.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  under  the  Government   in   the 


Sunshine  Act  during  the  year  ended  March 
6,  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3770.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Energy  for  Resource  Applications,  trans- 
mitting the  1979  annual  report  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  89-448,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3771.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Park  Foundation,  transmitting  the  1979  an- 
nual report  of  the  Foundation,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  Public  Law  90-209;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3772.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month 
of  December  1979,  pursuant  to  section  308(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3773.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger (Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  December  1979,  on 
the  number  of  passengers  per  day  on  board 
each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time  per- 
formance at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad,  pur- 
suant to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3774.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  of  leased  space  in 
which  to  consolidate  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3775.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Menlo  Park 
Calif.,  Building  No.  1.  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3776.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
building  project  survey  for  Ashland,  Ky.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transnortatlon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
13th  report  on  the  Indochlnese  refugee  as- 
sistance program,  covering  fiscal  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
94-23.  as  amended:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 

3778.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  management  and  use  of  quan- 
titative methodology  in  the  analysis  of  public 
policy  Issues  and  defense  decisions  (PAD- 
80-21,  Mar.  12,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Immigration  Service 
Regional     Offices     Reflect     Mismanagement 
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(Rept.  No.  96-821).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  606.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2222,  a  bill  to 
extend  time  for  commencing  actions  on 
behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or 
on  behalf  of  an  indivlduai  Indian  whose  land 
is  held  In  trust  or  restricted  status  (Rept. 
No.  96-822) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  607.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  649, 
amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  standing  Committee 
on  Energy  (Rept.  No.  96-B23).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN:    ' 

H.R.  6788.  A  bill  to  reduce  Interest  and 
Inflation,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Rules,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 

H.R.  6789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  discontinue  the  pay- 
ment of  student  benefits  to  children  beyond 
the  high  school  level;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mrs, 
ScHROEDER.  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  and  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa) : 

HJl.  6790.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  Improving  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 

H.R.  6791.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain voting  materials  free  of  postage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
ByMr.  BRCX)KS: 

H.R.  6792.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contribu- 
tion of  damages  attributable  to  an  agreement 
by  two  or  more  persons  to  fix,  maintain,  or 
stabilize  prices  under  section  4,  4A.  or  4C  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CARNEY: 

HH.  6793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  partially  exclude 
Interest  earned  In  savings  institutions  from 
the  gross  income  of  certain  taxpayers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PINDLEY: 

H.R.  6794.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each 
State  must  establish  a  workfare  program 
and  require  participation  therein  by  all 
residents  of  the  State  who  are  receiving 
benefits  or  assistance  under  the  AFDC,  food 
stamp,  and  public  housing  programs,  as  a 
condition  of  the  States  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  connection  with  those 
programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Ways  and  Means,  Agri- 
culture, and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  GARCIA: 
H.R  6796.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Hispanic  Programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban   Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HAWKINS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Jeffords)  : 
HJl.  6796.  A  bill  to  amend  and  e^teqd 


title  VII  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.R.  6797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  practices  in 
administering  and  using  polygraph  examina- 
tions for  purposes  of  hiring,  demoting,  pro- 
moting,   disciplining,    and    dismissing    em- 
ployees; to  the  Ck>nunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  offset  the  marriage 
penalty  under  the  income  tax  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Oakar,  and  Mr.  Roe) : 
H.R.  6799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
In  honor  of  older  Americans  In  recognition 
of  the  1981  White  House  (Conference  on  Ag- 
ing and  the  World  Assembly  on  Aging  to  take 
place  in  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (by  request) : 
H.R.  6800.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  concerned  with  health  professions  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6801.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Exchange  Act,  as  amended, 
to  certain  lands  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come parte  of  the  Umatilla  and  Wallowa 
National  Foreste,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WAXMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Preyek.   Mr.    Magvue,   Mr.   Lelano, 
and  Mr.  Carter)  : 
H.R.   6802.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs   for   the   National   Health   Service 
Corps  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  under  titles   VII  and  VIII  of 
such  act  for  the  education  of  health  profes- 
sions   personnel,    and    for   other   purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  510.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade  Ck>mmisslon   for   the   fiscal   year 
1980,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
DtiNCAN   of  Oregon,   Mr.  Fart,   Mr. 
Mathis.  Mr.  OoLowATER,  Mr.  Rtroo, 
Mr.     Rhodes,     and     Mr.     Hammer- 
scHMn>T) : 
H.J.  Res.  511.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day in  February  of   1981   as  "National  Pa- 
triotism Week";   to  the  C^oounlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Oon.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  wertt  as 
"National  Recreation  and  Parks  Week";  to 
the  Ckxnmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick.  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   301.   (Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  strengthen  course  offer- 
ings and  requirements  in  foreign  language 
studies  and  International  studies  In  the  Na- 
tion's schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hollen- 

BECK.    Mr.     PRETER,    Mr.    LnriNCSTON, 

Mr.  Slack.  MFi  Thomas,  Mr.  Powleb, 


Mr.  8ensenb«knner.  Mr.  8ioKa,  awl 
Mr.  Cheney)  : 

H.  Res.  608.  Resolution  authorizing  an  In- 
vestigation and  Inquiry  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct;  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxij^ 

374.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  (Common we*Ith  of 
Virginia,  relaUve  to  Federal  funding  of  fed- 
erally mandated  vehicle  emissions  Inspec- 
tions and  maintenance  programs,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  Mr. 
Gudger  presented  a  bill  (H.R.  6803),  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Col.  Leslie  A. 
Skinner,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  March  11. 1910] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  6617:  Mr.  KocovsEK.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Luncren,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Fosstthe,  Mr. 
Benjamin.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bonio« 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Orisham.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Contebs,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  ParrcBAXo. 

H.R.  6675:  Mr.  Pobsttre.  Mr.  CoMTisa,  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  Mr.  Ottincer. 

[Submitted  March  12.  mo\ 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Quillxn. 

H.R.  809 :  Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Paticn. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Hakkis.  Mr.  OaiSHAit.  and 
Mr.  Ambbo. 

HJl.  1603:  Mr.  Long  of  Loulstana,  Mr. 
McDonald,  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Mr.  Macuire. 

H.R.  4646:  Mr.  Mattox  and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.R.  4973:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hollkn- 
BECK.  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Mintta,  Mr.  OBEasxA*. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rotmal, 
Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Seibcrlinc. 

H.R.  5022:  Mr.  Tatron.  Mr.  Wkrut.  and 
Mr.  Ottincer. 

H.R.  5464 :  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  5569:  Mr.  Contebs. 

H.R.  5987:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Wrxttsm,  and 
Mr.  Wtatt. 

HJl.  6034:  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr. 
Downet,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kastenmhb,  Mr. 
McClosket,  and  Mr.  Ottincer. 

HJl.  6066:  Mr.  Oilman. 

HJl.  6070:  Mr.  Dan  Damisl. 

H.R.    6184:     Mr.    Lagomarsino    and    Mr. 

OlMCRICH. 

H.R.  6303 :  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Otttngeb. 

H.R.  6383:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  BNCLiaR,  Mr. 
Ptthian.  Mr.  Skxlton.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Nolan.  Mr.  Baldub,  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Hace- 
DORN.  Btr.  Marlxnzb.  and  Mr.  Harkim. 

H.R.  6410:  Mr.  Qthllen,  Mr.  Lonc  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  WHrrERURsr.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hinson.  Mr.  Stttmp, 
Mr.  Hucres,  Mr.  Olickman,  Mr.  Clinoer,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  LaPalcx,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Cavanaugr, 
Mr.  Obphardt,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Sdwabm  of 
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Oklahoma.  Mr 

Mr.  Tatron. 

Vento,  Mr 

Mr.    Neai.,   Mr. 

Hance.  Mr 

Mr.  RiNAUK). 

PiTHlAN.  Mr. 
H.R.  6422: 

Ekoahl,  Mr. 

Febkabo. 

HJi.  6551:  M 
H.J.  Res.  452 
H.J.  Res.  50i 

Mr.  Solomon. 
H.  Cton.  Res. 

Mr.  Bedell. 


Mica,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Coelho, 

N  r.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 

MofiTGOMHiT,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 

Obeestab.    Mr.    Mineta,    Mr. 

DowNET,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Fazio, 

J  Ir.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 

R  >SE,  and  Mr.  Green. 

^  r.  Hansen,  Mr.  BETHtrNE,  Mr. 

LifiNGSTON,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Ms. 

'.  CONTERS. 

Mr.  Broompield. 

:   Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  and 

222:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and 
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H.  Con.  Res.  223 :  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Donc-HERTT,  Mr.  Patten.  Mr. 
QtJAYLE,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  IcHOBD,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  295:  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Evans  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Mr.  Wyatt. 

H.  Res.  602:  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Downey, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Ot- 
tincer,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 


Rahall,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Ertel. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
299.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council,  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  rela- 
tive to  urging  a  freeze  on  the  cost  of  home 
heating  fuel,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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READY  TO  FIGHT,  BUT 
UNWIIiLINO  TO  PREPARE 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KEHTUCKY 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
developments  aroiind  the  world  have 
forced  us  to  inspect  our  general  level 
of  readiness  to  meet  and  withstand  a 
national  emergency,  and  during  this 
process  some  serious  questions  and 
doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  ca- 
pability of  our  merchant  marine  to 
augment  and  fill  our  military  sealift 
demands. 

These  questions  and  doubts  prompt- 
ed a  hearing  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  last 
week,  on  this  very  subject— defense 
sealift  capability.  And  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  that  hearing,  Mr.  W.  James 
Amoss,  Jr.,  the  president  of  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc..  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  reason  those  questions  and 
doubts  exist— "because  we  forget." 

His  testimony  follows: 

Deferse  Seaur  Capaboitt 

My  name  Is  W.  James  Amoss,  Jr.  I  am  the 
president  of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc. 
of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  LTV  Corporation  of 
Dallas.  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  is  an 
American-Flag  Company  operating  44  U.S.- 
Built  and  VJB.  citizen  manned  vessels  in 
cargo  liner  services  on  eight  essential  trade 
routes  under  operating  differential  subsidy 
contracts  with  the  maritime  administration. 
The  Lykes  services,  while  concentrated  on 
Oulf  of  Mexico  and  West  Coast  ports,  pro- 
vide shipping  opportunities  to  17.8.  export- 
ers and  importers  from  all  coasts  of  our 
country  Including  our  fourth  seacoast,  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  grave  concern  which  no^  exists  about 
our  defense  sealift  capability  has  prompted 
this  hearing.  These  concerns  center  around 
our  merchant  fleets  capability  to  serve  as 
naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. Quite  properly,  the  citizen  will  ask 
why  donH  we  have  a  merchant  marine  that 
readily  meets  our  vital  defense  needs?  And 
the  answer  Mr.  Chairman  is  so  simple  .  .  . 
we  forget.  The  crisis  passes,  we  muddle 
tlirotigb  and  we  forget 

Yesterday  here  in  this  room  I  heard  the 
testimony  of  an  economist  who  said  that  we 
should  stop  supporting  our  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry and  our  merchant  marine  with  subsi- 
dy and  let  those  industries  die  away  since 
the  cheaper  foreign  jrards  and  foreign-flag 
vessels  will  serve  our  needs  in  a  more  cost 
effective  way.  Let's  Just  look  at  the  hole 
card  of  that  argument  We  should  of  course 
use  the  most  cost  effective  foreign-flag  car- 
riers to  serve  our  needs  and  that  it  turns 
out  would  be  the  ships  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Statistics  show  that  their  ships  serve  all  of 
our  coasts  in  great  numbers  and  experience 
shows  how  rapidly  they  can  expand  to  meet 
our  needs.  However  if  we  go  looking  for 
Soviet  ships  to  carry  our  vital  defense  car- 


goes we  now  find  that  they  are  no  longer 
serving  our  ports,  but  the  statistics  aren't 
wrong,  simply  out  of  date  by  a  few  months 
and  as  wildly  out  of  tune  with  reality  as  is 
tills  well  worn  theory. 

Clearly  this  is  not  an  issue  in  which  eco- 
nomic pliilosophers  may  slowly  grind  their 
perceptions  of  priorities  against  a  set  of 
ideal  conditions.  We  have  deficiencies,  we 
have  newly  defined  areas  of  national  Inter- 
est, and  we  have  a  l>etter  vision  of  the  true 
nature  of  our  future  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  should  like  to  add  here  that 
the  military  se&lif  t  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  shown  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  these  problems,  and  has  consist- 
ently sought  to  create  an  awareness  within 
the  Defense  Department  of  the  need  for  a 
strong,  multi-purpose  sealift  capability  to 
support  defense  requirements  throughout 
the  world.  Fortunately,  the  outlook  is  not  as 
dianal  as  many  believe.  Our  merchant 
marine  while  small  is  still  a  remarkably  ca- 
pskble  national  asset  of  great  utility  to  our 
defense  needs. 

While  our  U.8.  Merchant  Fleet  is  largely 
composed  of  container  sliips  within  the  re- 
malning  segment  we  have  a  number  of  the 
most  effldent  vessels  suitable  for  multi-mis- 
sion military  service.  These  vessels  are  em- 
ployed in  commercial  service  and  short  of 
national  emergency  could  not  be  totally 
withdrawn  without  ruinous  effect  on  the 
owning  companies. 

Some,  however,  could  be  made  available 
on  short  notice  with  an  acceptable  commer- 
cial loss  and  this  committee's  concerns 
should  encompass  those  vessels  and  their 
military  utility  equally  with  the  SL-7  ves- 
sels. 

Within  our  company  we  have  two  very  ex- 
traordinary types  of  vessels  with  first  line 
military  capability. 

THE  SEABEE  BARGE  CABRIERS 

Our  Seabee  class  barge  carriers  have  been 
termed  the  most  versatOe  ships  in  the 
world,  not  by  our  public  relations  people  but 
by  the  military  traffic  management  and 
transportation  service  in  a  study  entitled  an 
analysis  of  simulated  deployment  of  the 
U.S.  Army  airmobile  division,  dated  May 
1974.  That  study  states,  "Independent  com- 
parative analysis  (comparing  Break-bulk. 
Container,  Roro,  Lash,  and  Seabee  ships) 
conducted  by  both  the  military  traffic  man- 
agement and  terminal  service  and  the  UjS. 
Army  mobility  equipment  command  in  1971 
concluded  that  the  Seabee  barge  ship 
system  represents  the  most  versatUe  multi- 
mission  capability  to  satisfy  military  re- 
quirements for  sealift  of  military  material 
during  a  contingency." 

The  Seabee  vessels  can  carry  thirty-eight 
1,000-ton  barges  lifted  from  the  water  by  a 
stem  elevator  two  at  a  time  and  positioned 
in  the  ship  on  three  horizontal  decks  over 
six  hundred  feet  in  dear  length.  The  ship 
itself  can  be  used  interchangeably  for  roU- 
on/roll-off  cargo  on  its  three  dedcs  and  pro- 
vide fly-on/fly-off  operations  for  a  complete 
load  of  helicopters  using  the  elevator  to 
bring  helicopters  up  to  a  200-foot  long  by 
100-foot  wide  dear  area  for  take  off  or  land* 
ing. 


SCRAM  la  an  acronym  we  have  developed 
to  describe  a  complete  floating  base  unit 
that  can  be  incorporated  in  standard  Seabee 


barges.  SCRAM  means  Seabee  Combat  Re- 
deployable  Advance-base  Modules. 

The  Seabee  barge  units  are  97.S  feet  long 
and  35  feet  wide:  their  hold  with  hatch 
covers  removed  is  84  feet  long,  SO  feet  S 
Inches  wide,  and  14  feet  7  Inches  high. 
Within  this  space  a  variety  of  special  mod- 
ules may  be  placed  providing  living  quar- 
ters, power  generation,  fuel  storage,  refrig- 
erated storage  both  chUl  and  frocen.  desali- 
nation plants.  communlcatiOQs  centos,  anti- 
aircraft and  missile  firing  installations,  hos- 
pitals, machine  shops,  and  heavy  repair 
facilities,  even  crude  petroleum  refining 
units.  SCRAM  units  can  be  quickly  de- 
ployed and  redeployed  vrtierever  there  Is 
suitable  water  line  geography.  Best  of  aU  we 
can  reuse  and  reposition  SCRAM  units  to 
meet  otu*  changing  needs.  Just  a  little  reflec- 
tion on  our  changing  strategic  relationships 
wHl  demonstrate  the  Immense  value  of  this 
feature. 

8.0J. 

As  we  contemplate  our  military  needs,  it  is 
V>parent  tliat  Seabee  with  its  Immense  ele- 
vator and  internal  transport  system  Is 
uniquely  fitted  to  rapidly  d^loy  the  compo- 
nents of  vessel  and  port  systems  needed  for 
roll-on/roll-off  vessels  and  to  unload  equii>- 
ment  and  containers  from  other  ship  tyi>es 
and  deliver  them  ashore. 

In  this  mode  the  Seabee  and  appnH>riate 
equipment  that  is.  pier  segments,  flat  deck 
lighters,  tugs  and  floating  harbor  ocmtrol 
centers  become  a  catalyst  for  all  shipping 
operations  which  we  call  S.O,S.  or  Serving 
Other  Systems.  We  firmly  believe  Seabee 
can  expand  the  military  utility  of  all  the 
vessel  types  in  our  merchant  marine. 

finally,  the  Seabee  system  offers  the 
-option  to  preload  In  Its  barges  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  rapid  deployment  to  over- 
seas areas  and  w««intjin  this  expensive  sen- 
sitive cargo  In  a  dehumidified  preserved 
state. 

In  discussions  with  defense  planners  we 
have  offered  to  make  one  Seabee  and  appro- 
priiOe  barges  available  on  short  notice.  We 
are  also  prepared  to  engineer  and  construct 
the  systems  described  in  my  preceding  testi- 
mony. 

ROUrOM/KOtX-OIT 

Lykes  operates  three  roll-on/ron-off  (Ro 
Ro)  vessels  In  Its  fleet  of  44  ships.  These 
vessels  known  as  the  Maine  class  were  built 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Shipyard  in  Bath. 
Maine,  and  delivered  In  1976  and  1977.  Be- 
cause Ro  Ro  vessels  can  easOy  load  and  dis- 
charge vehicles  hidiiding  the  heaviest  tanks 
and  general  cargo  kuch  as  crated  machinery, 
palletized  cargo  and  containers  In  all  sizn, 
this  type  of  versatQe  ship  is  considered  a  ne- 
cessity tm  our  fast  deployment  forces. 

The  possibility  of  making  a  Lj^es-owned 
roIl-<m/roIl-otf  vessel  available  to  our  mili- 
tary forces  <m  short  notice  has  been  raised 
in  discussion  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Li^es  has  confirmed  that  it  is 
prepared  to  meet  such  a  need. 

Our  design  and  engineering  staffs  have  in- 
vestigated the  feasibility  of  rapidly  Install- 
ing dehiunidifying  equipment  cm  board  the 
Maine  dass  RO  ROs  and  have  evolved  a 
plan  to  meet  this  requirement  on  short 
notice  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000 
pervesseL 

THE  MBRCRAIIT  KAXXHE  AMB  THE  WATIOH 

Those  who  deplore  the  present  state  of 
our  merchant  marine  should  very  carefully 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  iasertioos  which  are  not  ^oken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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•  Mr.  FLORIO 
ask   my   collea^es 
today  Ui  paying: 
Joseph   Sandoni 
Joe  Sandone  _ 
his  work  ^erves 
spent  serving  "' 
County. 

This  Saturda] 
the  Camden  Cojinty 
land    will    be 
done's  memory 
Board     of 
Camden  County 
Joe  was  in 
evolution    of 
modern  health 


mat-ine  policy  on   a  national 
slf wly.  if  at  all,  because  there 
to  make  budget   tradeoffs 
on  the  political  side.  This 
our  logistic  needs  are 
they  are  wanting. 
f(  rtunate  that  a  great  debate 
I  his  year  around  maritime 
for  new  policy  to  meet 
competition  with  foreign 
not  only  supported  with 
qwned  in  fact  by  the  govem- 
nations  and  increasingly 
I  ations  that  are  our  close 
I  lot  put  a  patch'on  the  pro- 
Interim  repairs  to  worn 
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the  management  commit- 
restore    our    merchant 
military  asset  and  peacetime 
institution  it  should  be. 
industry  look  with  hope 
and  the  administration  to 
revitalizing  maritime  leglsla- 
future, 
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and  eloquent  words  my 
s  senior  vice  president 
delivered  last  May  at  Memo- 
on  the  Capitol  steps 
Ai^erican  seamen  who  have 
with  our  American  mer- 
seem  to  t>e  a  nation  that 
i  snores  our  tragic  sacrifices 
ine^tably,  as  has  been  often 
to  repeat  them.  As  a 
strong  and  avowed  ideological 
l^licies,  we  seem  ready  to 
to  prepare.  In  reflecting 
in  our  Nation's  history, 
1  nind  the  same,  recurring 
Nation  caught  again  un- 
desperately  the  time  to 
defenders      struggling 
ing  odds — outnumbered, 
with  their  lives  for  that 
time." 
Happen  again.« 
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man  of  the  hospital,  a  post  he  held 
from  1956  until  1969,  he  sheparded  its 
growth  with  a  firm  hand. 
'  The  overriding  concern  in  Joe  San- 
done's  life  was  providing  quality 
health  care  to  the  citizens  of  Camden 
Coimty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  and  Camden 
County  Mental  Health  Association.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  the  man  of  the 
year  award  from  the  Social  Welfare 
Association  of  Camden  Coimty.  His 
hard  work  was  recognized  by  his 
fellow  freeholders  when  they  named 
him  the  year's  outstanding  freeholder. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
this  new  facility,  I  would  like  to  assure 
Joe  Sandone 's  wife,  Kathryn.  and  his 
four  children  that  his  life  serves  as  a 
model  to  those  who  are  helping  their 
community  become  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work.* 
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ENERGY  CONSUMER:  ARE  YOU 
USING  YOUR  BENEFITS? 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH 
SR. 


SANDONE. 


HON.  JA  WES  J.  FLORIO 

or  rew  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  March  12.  1980 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

to  join  with  me 

tribute  to  the  late 

Sr.,   of   Westmont. 

away  last  July  but 

as  testimony  of  a  life 

citizens  of  Camden 


a  new  dispensary  of 
Hospital  at  Lake- 
dedicated   in  Joe  San- 
As  a  member  of  the 
Freeholders    of 
from  1950  to  1964. 
change  of  supervising  the 
the    hospital    Into    a 
I  are  facility.  As  chair- 


Ch(  isen 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
political  and  economic  independence 
has  already  been  severely  compro- 
mised by  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil. 
To  avoid  a  further  erosion  of  this 
country's  well-being  will  require  ag- 
gressive and  persistent  efforts  to  con- 
serve energy  and  maximize  the  use  of 
alternate  fuels.  On  this  sheet  is  a  list 
and  description  of  tax  credits,  grants, 
and  loan  programs  available  to  the 
energy  consumer  in  Connecticut.  The 
information  provided  includes  the 
name  and  phone  number  of  a  contact 
person  for  each  program.  Hold  on  to 
this  sheet  and  make  use  of  its  con- 
tents. I  believe  that  the  benefits  de- 
scribed herein  can  be  of  real  assistance 
in  freeing  us  from  our  addiction  to 
other  people's  oil: 

I.  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS 

Energy  tax  credits  are  available  for  both 
the  homeowner  and  businessman  with  re- 
strictions on  qualifying  equipment  as  well  as 
the  life  and  amount  of  credit  available. 
For  the  homeowner 

Taxpayers  can  presently  take  a  30  percent 
credit  on  the  firit  $2,000  and  20  percent  of 
the  next  $8,000  spent  on  renewable  energy 
sources  which  include  solar,  geothermal,  or 
wind  powered  equipment.  The  maximum 
credit  would  be  $2,200  (soon  to  be  increased 
to  40  percent  of  the  first  $10,000  for  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $4,000).  Individuals  can  also 
take  a  credit  for  energy  conservation  costs 
of  15  percent  on  the  first  $2,000  spent  on 
items  to  save  energy,  for  a  maximum  credit 
of  $300.  Qualifying  equipment  includes  insu- 
lation, caulking  and  weather  stripping, 
modified  flue  openings,  storm  doors  and 
windows,  automatic  furnace  ignition  sys- 
tentjs.  and  clock  thermostats.  The  credit  is 
retroactive  to  cover  systems  installed  after 
January  1,  1979,  and  is  available  through 
1985. 

If  you  have  further  questions  contact 
Carolyn  Hammond  of  the  state  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  (203)-244-3473  or  your 
local  IRS  office. 


For  businesses 
Credits  are  available  to  businesses  for 
solar  equipment  of  all  types  installed  be- 
tween October  1,  1978,  and  January  I,  1983. 
on  both  new  and  existing  buildings.  Under 
present  law,  for  solar  systems  designed  to 
generate  electricity,  provide  hot  water,  or 
heat  or  cool  a  building,  a  buslne&s  can  re- 
ceive a  10  percent  investment  credit.  (Soon 
to  be  increased  to  15  percent  for  solar,  wind 
and  geothermal  equipment)  For  solar  sys- 
tems designed  to  produce  industrial  process 
heat  or  hot  water  or  for  equipment  to  use, 
process,  or  store  biomass  materials,  a  busi- 
ness can  receive  the  existing  10  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  plus  an  additional  10 
percent  energy  credit  for  a  total  of  20  per- 
cent. This  credit  Is  refundable. 

If  you  have  further  questions  about  this 
credit  contact  Carolyn  Hammond  of  the 
state  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  (203)  244- 
3473  or  your  local  IRS  office. 

Tax  exemption  in  Connecticut 
A  Connecticut  state  program  exempts 
newly  in.sUlled  solar  energy  heating  or  cool- 
ing systems  from  property  taxes  for  the 
first  fifteen  assessment  years.  There  are 
qualifications  pertaining  to  the  dates  of  in- 
stallation. 

Connecticut  permits  any  municipality  to 
exempt  solar  energy  heating  or  cooling  sys- 
tems from  property  Uxes.  This  exemption 
represents  the  difference  between  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  real  property  with 
the  solar  system  and  with  a  conventional 
heating  or  cooling  system.  It  will  apply  to 
any  building  or  addition  constructed  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976  and  before  October  1. 
1991  and  will  apply  only  to  the  first  fifteen 
assessment  years.  The  exemption  applies  to 
both  businesses  and  individual  homeowners. 
If,  you  want  further  information  about 
this  program,  contact  your  IoolI  tax  asses- 
sor. 

II.  LOANS 

Loan  programs  are  available  to  homeown- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  installing  solar  equip- 
ment and  making  energy  conservation  im- 
provements on  homes.  Certain  restrictions, 
guidelines  and  upper  limits  exist  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan  received. 

Home  improvement  loans 

Homeowners  may  qualify  for  government- 
guaranteed  loans  to  install  solar  heating, 
cooling  and  hot  water  units  under  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  Insured 
Home  Improvement  Loan  Program.  A  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000  is  available  for  up  to  fifteen 
years,  at  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent.  (In- 
terest rates  are  subject  to  change) 

To  qualify,  an  Individual  must  own  or 
have  a  long  term  lease  on  the  property, 
have  satisfactory  credit  rating  and  be  able 
to  pay  back  the  loan  over  its  leim  Before 
approving  the  loan,  the  FHA  mn.si  bo  satis- 
fied that  the  solar  system  to  be  installed  has 
proven  to  be  reliable.  Field  offices  have 
been  issued  guidelines  for  evaluating  the  ac- 
ceptability of  the  proposed  system. 

FHAs  willingness  to  guarantee  loans  for 
solar  equipment  may  vary  regionally.  Appli- 
cants should  contact  local  HUD/PHA  of- 
fices or  any  approved  PHA  lender. 

For  more  information  on  loan  activity, 
please  contact  Stanley  Pohutsky  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  at  (202)  755- 
6880  or  your  local  FHA  or  Housing  and 
Urban  E>evelopment  office. 

Veterans'  loans 

The  Veterans'  Administration  direct  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  program  can  be  used 
to  finance  a  variety  of  conservation  im- 
provements. Including  insulation,  caulking, 
weather  stripping,  storm  windows  and  doors 
and  furnace  modifications.  Solar  energy  sys- 
tems are  also  covered  under  thla  loan  pro- 
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gram.  The  current  Interest  rate  charged  is 
10%  for  up  to  thirty  years,  with  m  maximum 
direct  loan  of  $33.000.  Solar  equipment  must 
meet  the  HUD/FHA  standards. 

For  more  injromuitlon  on  this  particular 
program  contact  R.  C.  Coon  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  at  (202)  389-2332. 

m.  GRANTS 

Grants  are  available  for  businesses,  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  hospitals  and  schools. 
The  scope  of  the  grants  vary  and  the  speci- 
fications differ  with  each  program. 
Appropriate  technology  grants 

Congress  has  authorized  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  implement  an  appropri- 
ate technology  financial  support  j>rocram. 
The  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of.  and  the  sharing 
of  information  with  respect  to,  energy  relat- 
ed systems  and  supporting  technologies  pro- 
moting energy  conservation  and  use  of  non- 
conventional  energy  resources. 

Three  types  of  energy  related  projects  are 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  program: 
Idea  development 

The  development  of  an  Idea  or  an  investi- 
gative finding  in  the  areas  of  new  concepts 
or  utilization  of  old  procedures  or  systems 
appUcattons.  ($10,000  limit) 

Product/system  development 

The  practical  application  of  investigative 
findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific  nature 
toward  the  production  of,  or  improvement 
in,  useful  products  to  meet  the  specific  per- 
formance requirements  but  exclusive  of 
manufacturing  and  production  engineering. 
($50,000  limit) 

Demonstration 

The  testing  of  a  system  or  technique 
under  operational  conditions  to  show  that 
commercial  application  is  technically,  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  feasible. 
($50,000  limit) 

All  individuals,  non-profit  organizations 
and  institutions,  state  and  local  agencies, 
small  business  and  Indian  tribes  are  eligible. 
Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  DOE 
region  I  office. 

For  more.  Information  on  this  type  of 
grant  contact  Robert  Chase  of  the  regional 
Department  of  Energy  at  (617)  223-0504. 
School  or  hospital  grants 

Energy  conservation  renovation  grants  to 
public  and  private  non-profit  schools  and 
hospitals  are  authorized  under  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act.  When  fully 
funded,  the  program  would  pay  up  to  50% 
of  the  cost  of  each  energy  conservation 
project  (or  90%  in  severe  hardship  cases), 
with  state  or  private  sources  paying  the  re- 
mainder. Energy  conservation  projects  may 
Include  solar  heating  and  cooling,  water 
heating  and  electric  generating  systems. 

More  Information  is  available  on  these 
grants  through  Michael  WiUingham  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  at  (202)  376-4149. 
Low-income  weatherization  program 

This  program  would  provide  grants  for 
low  Income  individuals,  partictilarly  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped.  There  Is  an  Income 
limit  based  on  the  OMB  poverty  guidelines, 
with  an  exception  for  those  receiving  feder- 
al, state,  or  local  cash  assistance  payments. 
The  Department  of  Energy  gives  a  grant  to 
the  state -which  proceeds  to  give  it  to  the 
local  organization.  In  most  cases  a  Commu- 
nity Action  Oroup.  to  disperse  the  funds.  In 
gener^  local  volunteers  or  CETA  workers 
do  the  work,  as  presently,  labor  costs  are 
not  covered.  The  maximum  grant  per  dwell- 
ing Is  $800.  Equipment  qualifying  Includes 
Insulation  and  weather  stripping,  modified 
flue  openings,  storm  windows  and  doors, 
automatic  furnace  ignition  systems,  clock 
thennostats,  and  f umaoe  modifications. 
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For  more  Information  on  the  weatheriza- 
tion grants,  contact  Jane  Kosut  of  the  re- 
gional Department  of  Energy  office  at  (617) 
223-3100. 

This  coiiu>ilation  of  federal  and  state 
energy  benefits  is  by  no  means  comprehen- 
sive. Nor  does  it  reflect  all  of  the  initiaUves 
presently  underway  to  further  increase  the 
financial  incentives  for  conservation  and  al- 
ternate fuel  use.  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees (of  which  I  am  one)  on  the  omnibus 
energy  bill.  8.  932.  have  begun  final  fonnu- 
lation  of  additional  programs  to  subsidize 
the  cost  of  Installing  conservation  and  alter- 
nate energy  applications  for  the  home  and 
small  business.  Long-term,  low-Interest 
loans  should  be  available  in  the  near  future 
to  help  finance  solar  hot  water  and  beating 
and  cooling  systems,  as  well  as  the  instaUa- 
ticm  of  conservation  measures.  Increased 
weatherization  funding  and  federal  incen- 
tives for  the  development  of  gasohol.  bio- 
mass fuels  and  synthetic  oil  and  gas  are  all 
part  of  Congress'  efforts  to  reduce  our  crip- 
pling reliance  on  foreign  oiL  StOl.  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  by  all  of  us.* 


THE  TIME  FOR  ODD-EVEN 
RA'nONXNO 


HON.  ROMANO  4.  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
picture  looks  bright  for  gasoline  sup- 
plies in  the  months  ahead.  Supplies 
are  building  up  and  Americans  are 
lowering  gasoline  consumption. 

This  is  precisely  the  time  for  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  reimpose  the  odd-even 
system  of  gasoline  rationing  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

The  imposition  of  odd-even  In  the 
"good  times"  will  minimize  the  confu- 
sion, panic,  and  chaos  of  the  "bad 
times"— which  inevitably  will  return. 

And,  it  will  inculcate  in  every  driving 
American  a  conservation  mentality 
which  is  critical  to  our  Nation's  future 
efforts  to  control  its  energy  appe- 
tites.« 


DANGERS  OP  NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  leaders  are  considering  nuclear 
power  as  a  potential  solution  to  our 
energy  problems.  This  consideration  Is 
being  extended  despite  the  real  and 
dangerous  threat  nuclear  energy  poses 
to  normal,  healthy  human  life.  I  think 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  more  recent 
disasters  which  have  occtirred  because 
of  our  efforts  to  utilize  nuclear  power 
resources.  However.  I  think  we  might 
be  less  familiar  with  the  history  of  dis- 
aster and  failure  which  has  character- 
ized the  nuclear  power  industry.  Otir 
Government's  policies  toward  nuclear 
power  have  consistently  Jeopardized 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  Innocent  citi- 
sens. 
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Today,  I  would  like  to  Join  in  the 
effort  to  help  raise  our  awareness  of 
the  critical  dangers  of  nuclear  power.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
following  excerpts  taken  from  "A 
Survey  of  Accidents  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Industry,"  by  Leo  Goodman. 

1947-48  Atomic  Aocikht— ORNL  Orafhitb 
RsACioa.  Oak  Riboi.  Tfem. 

The  faOure  rate  of  these  elements  was  ap- 
proximately one  per  month.  Althou^  this 
rate  was  not  exoeHtve  enough  to  eurtafl  op- 
eration, it  did  require  constant  vigHanoe  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  reactor.  The  causes 
of  f  aOure  were  pnrtMbly  several,  but  the  end 
result  was  always  the  same— bursting  of  the 
aluminum  Jadtet  allowing  the  rapid  fonna- 
tion  of  uranium  oxide  which  was  carried 
away  to  some  degree  by  the  atr  stream  caus- 
ing contamination  of  the  air  exhaust  system 
with  fission  products.  Ttie  more  serious 
result  of  faOure  Is  the  possible  sealing  off  of 
the  channel  by  the  sweUing  element  Jadiet 
as  the  oxide  volume  increases.  When  the  air 
flow  ceases,  other  elements  in  the  channel 
fail  due  to  high  temperature.  This  has  oe- 
curred  twice,  aaot  in  1947  and  again  in  1948. 
The  first  Instance  involved  13  elements  and 
the  second  5  elements. 


1948  Atomic  Aocxdemt— Ter  Cases  or  Bs- 
RTLUUM  Illness  im  Neighbohbood  op 
Puun 

An  unfortunate  development  in  the  beryl- 
lium industry  was  the  discovery  of  illness  in 
and  around  plants  where  beirUlum  mate- 
rials were  refined  and  proceaaed.  The  first 
reports  of  occupational  mness.  which  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1938,  did  not  receive  wide 
attention  in  the  United  States  or  were,  in 
some  Instances,  discredited.  However,  the 
cases  grew  In  number  and  were  carefully 
documented.  In  the  early  1940's  the  serious- 
ness of  the  hazard  was  recognized,  although 
agreement  was  not  yet  complete  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  occupational  disease.  During 
this  pericxl  nonoccupational  cases  also  came 
to  light. 

There  is  evidence  that  an  unusually  small 
concentration  of  beryllium  In  air  can  pro- 
duce illness  among  residents  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  beryllium  plant. 

In  1948  an  intensive  epidemiological  study 
was  conducted  In  the  neighborhood  of  an 
extraction  plant  where  nonoccupational  Ql- 
ness  had  appeared.-  Ten  cases  were  recorded, 
all  within  a  radius  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  plant  Reconstruction  of 
neighborhood  exposures  in  effect  during 
the  period  when  the  illnesses  were  thought 
to  have  developed  indicated  that  concentra- 
tions at  the  ttuee-quarter-mHe  radius  may 
have  averaged  as  low  a.s  0.1  ^g/m'. 

Maximum  concentrations  most  frequently 
occur  at  distances  of  from  5  to  30  stack 
heights.  In  a  location  clear  of  neighbors  to  a 
distance  beyond  this  two,  the  restriction  on 
the  plant  effluent  necessary  to  keep  nonoc- 
cupational exposures  within  the  prescribed 
limit  would  be  less  stringent  However,  re- 
gardless of  the  existing  physical  situation, 
ultimate  control  of  nonoccupational  expo- 
sure reduces  to  a  proper  selection  of  source 
strength  and  elevation.  If  the  plant  is  to  op- 
erate continuously,  these  must  be  designed 
so  that  the  monthly  average  ground  level 
concentration  at  any  Inhabited  locaticm 
does  not  exceed  0.01  ttC/m3  under  any  fore- 
seeable climatic  conditions. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  an  AEC  plant 
handling  boyUium  oopipounds.  the  average 
concentration  at  the  breathing  sone  level 
should  not  exceed  0.01  |ig/mS.« 
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TRl  MAN  WILCOX 


HON 


'  WASBmcToir 
m  THE  HOUbz  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednen  !a».  March  12. 1980 
•  Mr.  BONK  31.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wash- 


DONBONKER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  to  share  the  words  of 
this  young  Rhode  Islander,  who  I  am 
proud  to  say  halls  from  my  home  of 
Woonsocket.  with  you  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
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CAFFEINE 


Ington  State  Itakes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  within  h  er  borders,  in  the  small 
town  of  Win  ock.  is  found  this  Na- 
tion's egg  can  itaL  Now  the  State  can 
proudly  claim  to  another  distinction- 
one  of  its  d  Izens  has  been  named 
"Eggman  of  tt  e  Year. 

The  person  who  has  this  honor  is 
Truman  Wilco  k.  recently  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the  Mai  irice  Stein  Man  of  the 
Year  Award. '  'nmian  Wilcox's  contri- 
bution to  the  >gg  industry  spans  close 


My  Roli  a  Amzsica's  Fdturk 
(By  John  Frank  Pellizzari) 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  MORTH  CAKOLUTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1980 


to  five  decade  (.  He  became  a  partner 
In  his  father's  poultry  business  in  1933 
when  the  opei  atlon  consisted  of  4.000 
layers  and  ons  hired  hand.  Truman 
tradition  of  family  in- 

—  the  business  when  in 

1961  son  Jim  became  manager  of  the 
dairy  division  land  3  years  later  an- 
other son,  Bar^,  assumed  responslbili- 
division.  Today,  under 


ty  for  the  egg 


the    knowledf  eable    supervision    of 


Truman   and 


his   sons,   the   Wilcox 


family  farms  1  500  acres  and  has  1.000 
Holstein  dain  cattle.  Those  4.000 
layers  in  1933  t  xlay  nuimber  800.000. 

In  addition    o  building  the  family 
business,  Trunan  has  found  time  to 
serveas  presi(ent  of  the  Northwest 
Co-op  Association  and 
of,  among  others,  the 


Egg  Producers 
on  the  boards 


United  Egg  Producers,  the  American 


Egg  Board,  the 
Association.  th(! 


Pacific  Egg  ic  Poultry 
Western  Farmers  As- 
sociation, and  iie  Washington  State 
Orange.  Not  lii  oiting  his  involvement 
to  professional  organizations,  he  has 
served  for  20  yt  ars  on  the  local  school 
board,  been  a  1  fetime  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  provided  ex- 
pertise on  niunerous  government 
boards,  and  coi  milssions.  I  count  it  a 
privilege  to  number  Truman  Wilcox 
among  the  cons  Ituents  I  serve.« 


RHODE  ISLAND 
VJJ-.W.'S  VOICE 
ESSAY 


OERILAIN 


ol 


dous  challenge! , 
hear  the  voice 
which  is  fiUed 
termination. . 
land'l  winner 
eign  Wan  Voice 
has  expressed 
his  essay,  in 
In  the  future  of 
Mr.  Pellizzari 
forward  to  a 
cures  penonal 
•nd  happiness. 


WINNER  OP  THE 
OF  DEMOCRACY 


CONIEST 


HON.  FERNA  iD  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  K  lOM  ISLAMD 
ni  THI  BOUSlloF  BEPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdaif.  March  12, 1980 
•  Bfr.  ST 
time  when 


Mr.  Speaker,  at 

.^pnerlca  faces  tremen- 

it  is  reassiiring  to 

of  a  young  person 

lith  optimism  and  de- 

Joqn  Pellizzari.  Rhode  Is- 

the  Veterans  of  For- 

of  Democracy  contest 

j  ist  such  optimism  in 

wh  :h  he  defines  his  role 

J  Lmerica. 

«lls  of  how  he  loolcs 
country  which  se- 
ll )erty.  human  diffoity. 
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Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  a  new 
generation  of  Americana,  bom  in  this  cen- 
tury, tempered  by  ill-fate,  disciplined  by  a 
hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritage,  and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit 
the  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which 
this  nation  has  always  been  committed,  duly 
oblige  our  efforts  to  the  cause  of  temporal 
salvation. 

I  look  forward  to  a  most  promising  future 
for  America,  a  future  in  which  our  counti-y 
will  match  its  military  strength  with  our 
moral  restraint,  its  dominance,  with  diplo- 
macy, its  power  with  our  pun>ose.  I  look  for- 
ward to  an  America  which  will  protect  the 
beauty  of  our  natural  environment,  an 
America  which  will  reward  achievement  In 
the  arts  as  we  reward  achievement  in  busi- 
ness or  statecraft  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
world  which  will  be  safe  not  only  for  democ- 
racy and  diversity,  but  also  for  personal  dis- 
tinction. 

The  primary  duty  of  our  organized  society 
Is  to  enlarge  the  lives  and  increase  the 
standards  of  living  of  all  the  people.  Our 
purpose  is  to  build  In  this  nation  a  human 
society  and  not  an  economic  system.  My 
role  is  to  meet  this  country's  needs  and, 
unless  I  mistake  its  temper,  the  country  de- 
mands bold,  persistent  experimentation. 
The  test  of  our  progress  wUl  not  be  whether 
we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  much:  it  is  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

There  to  but  one  path,  each  and  every 
American  can  follow  in  upholding  and  de- 
feiuUng  the  moral  righteousness  of  our  laws. 
Our  role  to  to  secure  personal  liberty  for  It  to 
the  paramount  essential  to  human  dignity 
and  human  happiness. 

The  United  States  of  America  to  a  country 
of  CQual  opportunity  and  freedom.  A  union 
so  extensive  continued  and  determined  with 
men  and  women  of  capable  mind  and  talent. 
Built  up  by  those  round  the  world  In  the 
hope  of  making  her  the  nation  with  dtotin- 
Rulshable  beauty  and  unending  justice.  Our 
responsibility  shaU  remain  to  shelter  a 
people  indl&^lubly  webbed  to  liberty  and 
order.  Jealously  forbidding  any  distinction 
of  burden  or  of  privilege,  conserving  proper- 
ty, maintaining  morality,  resting  forever 
upon  the  broad  basto  of  American  patriot- 
ism and  care. 

The  future  rests  in  our  hands.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  are  extraordinary 
ixjssibilities  in  ordinary  people.  There  to  a 
reason  for  America's  success,  derived  from 
Its  people,  written  In  Its  history,  and  pro- 
jected into  its  future. 

I  work  towards  my  country's  perfection 
because  I  believe  In  a  single  aU- embracing 
motif  which  runs  throughout  American  cul- 
tural, economic  social,  acientlflc.  religious, 
and  individual  life.  In  order  to  move  for- 
ward and  accomplish  those  ideato  that  He  In 
the  hearts  of  men,  my  role  tball  be  to  make 
known  those  benefits,  and  privQeges  my 
country  can  offer  to  lU  people  and  to  orga- 
nize the  Viewpoints  of  the  multitude  into  a 
clear  conctoe  plan  so  that  by  the  very  gov- 
ernmental proceasea  of  which  thto  fine  land 
to  governed  action  may  result 

As  dtlzena  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica we  must  defend  the  cause  to  which  the 
people  trust;  the  prtaiciplea  of  "True  Demoo- 
racy"  which  are  enduring  because  they  are 
right,  and  invincible  for  they  ai«  Just.* 


•  Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  announcement  of  scientific 
tests  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  refuting  the  thesis  that  saccha- 
rin is  the  cause  of  cancer  in  hiunans  is 
yet  another  exhibit  pointing  up  the 
fact  that  obsolete  laws  regarding  food 
additives  need  to  be  reappraised  and 
updated. 

These  tests  determined  that  findings 
regarding  the  carcinogenic  effect  of 
saccharin  on  rats  are  of  questionable 
value  where  humans  are  concerned. 
There  are  many  measurable  risks  out 
there;  saccharin  is  not  one  of  them. 
Thus,  it  seems  that  the  American  con- 
suming public  was  once  again  unneces- 
sarily alarmed  concerning  the  safety 
of  a  specific  food  because  of  a  precipi- 
tate Judgment  by  responsible  govern- 
ment agencies,  as  well  as  the  clamor  of 
those  trying  to  create  a  chemophobia 
across  the  land. 

Saccharin  and  nitrites  are  cases  in 
point  that  illustrate  the  deficiencies  of 
food  safety  actions.  On  the  basis  of 
limited  scientific  data,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  initiated  actions 
against  these  substances  amid  a  tre- 
mendous media  furor  that  shed  more 
heat  than  light  on  the  complex  scien- 
tific questions  involved. 

But  even  as  the  great  saccharin 
scare  of  the  1970's  dissipates,  we  now 
seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  similar 
furor  regarding  the  use  of  caffeine. 
Caffeine,  as  we  know,  is  a  natural  con- 
stituent in  coffee,  tea.  and  chocolate; 
foods  that  are  consumed  daily  by  the 
public.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  used  in 
some  soft  drinks  and  in  other  nonbev- 
erage  foods. 

It  now  appears  that  highly  limited 
scientific  research  has  turned  up  birth 
defects  in  laboratory  rats  consuming 
inordinate  amounts  of  caffeine  over  a 
period  of  time— the  equivalent  of  40 
cups  of  coffee  per  day.  at  one  time- 
wholly  unrealistic  as  far  as  its  results 
might  apply  to  humans. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no 
direct  relationship  between  reproduc- 
tive problems  in  humans  and  the  con- 
sumption of  caffeine  has  been  report- 
ed in  any  test.  The  few  scientific  stud- 
ies that  provides  any  data  in  this 
either  show  no  such  relationship 
whatever  or  are  inconclusive.  More- 
over, there  are  numerous  scientific 
questions  regarding  the  applicability 
of  overdosed  rat  studies  to  humans  in 
the  case  of  caffeine,  as  indeed  there 
were  in  the  case  of  saccharin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  fear  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  highly  speculative 
rat  studies,  we  may  witness  yet  an- 
other unwarranted  public  panic  re- 
garding yet  another  food  substance— 
and  this  in  an  area  of  public  concern, 
that  of  human  reproduction— which 
strikes  home  with  an  imp«ct  greater 
than  what  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
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case    of    other   recent    food    safety 
-  panics. 

If  past  experience  is  any  guide,  my 
concern  is  that  tens  of  millions  of  con- 
sumers are  going  to  be  put  through  a 
needless  torment  of  fear  and  doubt  re- 
garding their  use  of  caffeine,  as  a 
result  of  overreactive  Judgments  and 
statements  not  only  by  public  officials 
but  by  those  outside  Government  who 
are  inclined  to  feed  the  fires  of  public 
panic  with  the  fuel  of  irresponsible 
rhetoric. 

To  maintain  perspective  in  this  area 
of  food  safety,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  caffeine  has  been  Judged  to  be 
safe  as  an  effective  stimulant  when 
consumed  in  amounts  comparable  to 
those  existing  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Yet.  there  are  inconsistencies  in  the 
existing  regulations  governing  this 
subject. 

Under  one  set  of  Government  regu- 
lations, the  Food  ahd  Drug  Adminis- 
tration permits  the  unrestricted  avail- 
ability and  use  of  products  containing 
caffeine  as  an  inherent  natural  ele- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  another 
set  of  FDA  requirements  governing 
foods,  the  Government  is  considering 
possible  restrictions  against  the  use  of 
caffeine  though  still  the  same  natunJ 
substance,  based  on  the  inconclusive 
rat  studies  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  policy  and 
scientific  issues  presented  by  caffeine- 
containing  products  are,  as  I  have  said, 
similar  to  those  recently  raised  con- 
cerning saccharin  and  nitrite,  areas  in 
which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
official  and  scientific  backing  and  fill- 
ing after  precipitate  alarmist  actions 
and  statements  that  arose  from  limit- 
ed rat  studies. 

In  those  cases,  however,  it  should  b( 
pointed  out  tliat  the  Delaney  clause, 
with  its  automatic  ban  provision,  ap- 
plied. No  such  automatic  ban  provision 
is  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  involving  caffeine  use.  so 
that  we  are  even  more  free  to  consider 
alternative  courses  of  action  to  protect 
the  consuming  public  against  potential 
risk. 

To  be  sure,  when  questions  of  health 
and  safety  are  concerned,  I  am  among 
those  who  believe  that,  in  pase  of  rea- 
sonable doubt  based  on  adequate  sci- 
entific data,  if  we  are  to  err,  let  it  be 
on  the  side  of  caution.  But  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  past,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  and  much  to  be  lost  in  seizing 
on  fragmentary  and  inconclusive  mas- 
sive dose  animal  studies  alone  to 
impose  simplistic  bans  and  restrictions 
on  specified  foods. 

The  issues  posed  by  caffeine  remind 
us  that  there  are  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  in  our  existing  food 
laws  and  regiilations.  based  on  their 
having  been  developed  over  the  years 
on  a  piecemeal  basis.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  is.  long  past  due  to  re- 
examine these  laws  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  more  reasoned  approach  to 
evaluate  and  control  relatively  small 
risks.  Such  reform  has  been  advocated 
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convincingly  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Certainly,  that  ldnd-<of  reasoned,  de- 
liberate approach  is  preferable  to  an- 
other cycle  of  public  panic  over  a  food 
substance,  laXer  foimd  to  have  been 
based  on  partial,  inconclusive  re- 
search. The  real  danger  here  is  that 
the  repetition  of  such  needless  alarms 
will,  in  time,  cause  the  public  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  genuine  hazards  to  health 
that  may  be  shown  to  exist  in  other 
areas.  There  are,  after  all,  some  real 
wolves  out  there. 

It  is  time,  in  short,  that  we  put  an 
end  to  the  simplistic  Chicken  Little 
approach  to  meeting  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  maintaining  food 
safety. 

I  would  hope  that  recent  experience 
along  that  line  wUl  spare  the  Ameri- 
can consuming  public  a  needless  caf- 
feine scare,  based  on  yet  another  spec- 
ulative rat  study.  And  I  would  urge 
the  FDA  to  recognize  that  the  current 
question  concerning  caffeine  offers  an 
opportunity  for  a  reevaluation  of  our 
food  laws,  toward  the  end  that  they  be 
both  consistent  and  comprehensible  to 
the  American  consuming  public  they 
are  meant  to  serve.* 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND 
PARKS  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  in  the  House 
today  that  would  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  June  1  through  7,  1980,  as 
"National  Recreation  and  Parks 
Week." 

Similar  activity  last  year  was  quite 
successful  in  my  congressional  district 
and  I  feel  such  observation  again  this 
year  would  be  very  beneficial  to  all 
Americans.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  im- 
proved recreation  and  park  systems, 
but  will  stimulate  public^  awareness  of 
the  opportunities  available  through 
recreation. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  physically  fit  and  I 
believe  our  National  and  State  parks 
have  encouraged  this  through  their 
use.  Passage  of  this  resolution  will  also 
acknowledge  the  social  and  environ- 
mental benefits  they  provide  to  the 
well-being  of  the  public  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

I  welcome  any  Member  that  would 
like  to  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  desig- 
nate this  week  in  June  as  "National 
Recreation  and  Parks  Week."* 
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RELIGIOX78     OPPRESSION     CON- 
TINUES IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PEmfSYLVAinA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPEESEinATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  only 
the  most  recent  in  an  infamous  series 
of  attempts  to  subjugate  peoples  out- 
side the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  experienced  for  many  long  years 
what  the  people  of  Afghanistan  are 
now  experiencing— the  horror  of 
armed  Soviet  military  intervention 
and  occupation. 

Even  as  we  turn  oiv  attention  to  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  forget  what 
the  Soviets  and  Soviet-supported  Com- 
munist regimes  are  continuing  to  do 
toward  destrojring  religious,  political, 
and  cultural  freedom  for  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Recently,  one  of  my  constituents, 
who  is  active  in  the  ethnic  community 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  brought  to  my 
attention  several  articles  in  the  Febru- 
ary issues  of  Jednota.  the  official 
organ  of  the  First  Catholic  Slovak 
Union  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  I  believe  one  article  in  partic- 
ular, outlining  the  continuing  religious 
repression  of  the  Slovak  people,  is  well 
worth  reading. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Congsessiohal 
Recoho  of  August  1,  1979,  this  kind  of 
Communist  oppression  of  religious  life 
is  a  symbol  of  how  desperately  the 
Communist  powers  want  to  impose 
their  wUl  once  and  for  all  on  the 
Slovak  people. 

Faced  with  the  spiritual  strength  of 
Pope  John  Paul  n,  the  love  of  free- 
dom of  the  captive  Slovak  and  other 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
the  increased  vigilance  of  the  United 
States  and  other  free  peoples,  the 
Communists  will  fail  in  their  attempt 
to  impose  their  wHL 

The  article  from  Jednota  follows: 

Reuciotts  RESTiucnoirs  CoiiTnnTK  To  Bs 

More  Intehsipied  vt  Czechoslovakia 

(By  Nancy  Frazler) 

Rome,  N.C— The  CtechoslovKklan  govern- 
ment continues  to  violate  reUglous  freedom 
and  "has  intensified  its  action"  against 
Catholics  in  the  past  three  yean,  according 
to  a  report  from  the  Jesuits'  generalate  in 
Rome. 

Much  of  the  two-and-a-half-page  report 
concerned  the  case  of  Jesuit  Father  Oskar 
Pormanek,  arrested  in  November  1978  on 
charges  of  antl-covemment  activities. 

The  priest's  trial  was  to  begin  Jan.  10, 
1980,  in  Presov,  Slovakia,  but  it  was  post- 
poned unto  Wb.  14. 

The  report  also  contained  an''overview  of 
the  religious  rights  situation  in  the  country 
where  133  Jesuit  priests  and  SO  brothers 
work. 

Although  the  communist  government  was 
a  signer  of  the  Hetotnld  human  rights  ac- 
cords, the  report  said,  "all  means  possible 
continue  to  be  used  to  hinder,  to  repress,  to 
reduce  evm  more  the  fundamental  Ubertiea 
of  Catholics  in  the  oountry." 
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l^ly   as   targets   of   government 
popular  or  dedicated  priests,  the 

said, 
exercise  "a  Uttle  zeal  In  the  exer- 
r  pastoral  duties"  they  can  "find 
from  one  day  to  the  next  trans- 
work  place  In  some  remote  loca- 
seccmdary  parish."  it  said, 
cannot   celebrate   Mass   outside 
parish  without  government  per- 
lot  visit  parishioners  freely  and 
theological  discussion  groups. 
added, 
of  government  rules  results  In 
of  the  priest's  "state  license  to 
ministry,"  the  report  said,  and 
In  this  way  often  end  up 
gardeners  or  porters. 

have  not  been  free  from 

repression,  the  report  said.  It 

hat  about  400  have  been  Interro- 

pollce. 
I  luring  these   Interrogations   the 
accused  of  being  in  contact 
bishops,  with  priests  work- 
authorization   and   with   the 
said. 

along  with  Father  Formanek  on 
1 978  were  Salesian  Father  Jan 
Ignac   Tunis,   a   diocesan 
Kocarova.    a    Catholic    lay 
Oliver  Oravec.  a  physician  who 
ged  to  leave  his  homeland  for 
report  said, 
books,   cassettes,    records   and 
material  was  seized  from  the 
those  arrested,  and  130  people 
■  >gated  In  connection  with  the  ar- 
Jisuitssaid. 
Pormanek  was  Interrogated   12 
_   at  the  end.  to  be  treated 
^ock."  the  report  said.  He  was 
for  treatment  of  bronchi- 
diabetes  and  high  biood  pres- 
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served  Oklahoma,  working  his  way  to 
the  very  top  of  the  leadership  ladder. 
Mr.  Albert  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  6 
years. 

For  14  of  the  15  terms  that  Speaker 
Albert  was  in  the  House.  Tom  Stekd 
was  there  with  him.  Together  they 
provided  leadership  for  Oklahoma  and 
the  country.  In  1976,  Carl  Albert  left 
the  House  for  the  retirement  he  richly 
deserved.  Tom  Stekd  Is  now  returning 
to  thankful  constituents  In  Oklahoma, 
as  Mr.  Albert  did. 

Mr.  Albert  has  written  me  telling  of 
his  admiration  for  his  long-time  col- 
league and  good  friend.  It  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  insert  Speaker  Albert's  letter 
at  this  point: 
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this   woA   in   the  national   Interest  and 
always  above  partisan  considerations. 

As  for  me,  I  can  honestly  say  that  no  one 
has  contributed  more  to  my  career  in  the 
House  than  my,  good  friend  Tom  Steed.  In 
every  campaign  for  Leader  and  Speaker,  he 
was  always  my  manager;  he  was  always  the 
one  to  present  my  name  to  the  caucus.  I 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  him.  I  treasure 
my  friendship  with  Tom  Steed  over  the 
years.  I  will  be  on  the  front  porch  when  he 
and  Hazel  come  back  to  Oklahoma  awaiting 
to  welcome  them  home.  We  love  Tom  Steed 
in  Oklahoma,  and  Tom  Steed  has  earned 
our  love  and  our  gratitude  as  weU.  We  wish 
for  him  a  long  and  very  happy  retirement. 
He  has  earned  it  as  all  his  colleagues  and 
former  colleagues  know. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  Albert.* 
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to  the  Jesuits,  he  is  charged 
spoken  to  several  faithful  on 
situation  In  the  country,  con- 
wynmunlstic  atheism  as  a  sin  of 
God    and    against    religion; 
religious  books:  being  in  con- 
re  iigious  centers  of  "western  impe- 
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'  in  recent  years  was  a  request 

Jesuits    for    some    religious 


CARL  ^LBERT  HONORS  TOM 
STEED 


HOff.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
Df  THX  ^OUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wed)  lesday.  March  12. 1980 

Mr.  JGNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
execute  the  duties  I  am  about  to  per- 
form. Mai  y  of  my  colleagues  Joined 
me  some  c  ays  ago  when  we  paid  trib- 
ute to  Toi  t  Steed,  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  ;hl8  session. 

One  mat  who  was  imable  to  be  here 
to  honor  '  'cm  Steed,  but  who  knows 
him  M  we:  i  and  has  worked  with  him 
almost  as  >ng  as  anyone,  is  the  Hon- 
orable Call  Albert.  Through  15  con- 
secutive U  rms  of  office.  Carl  Albert 


McAlkster,  Okla., 

February  26. 1980. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 
V.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jnc  It  Is  my  understanding  that  you 
will  soon  take  a  special  order  to  give  mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  long  and  outstanding  service  of  the 
Honorable  Tom  Steed.  I  commend  you  for 
doing  this. 

Tom  has  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  sixteen  consecutive  terms;  the 
longest  tenure  for  any  Oklahoman  in  the 
history  not  only  of  the  House  but  of  the 
Congress.  Those  years  and  his  service  have 
given  him  a  place  of  esteem  In  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues  and  of  his  constituents 
seldom  equalled.  Tom's  contribution  to  his 
state  and  nation  have  been  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  time.  His  fingerprints  are 
on  a  great  array  of  major  legislative  accom- 
plishments. His  committee  work  has  l)een  as 
distinguished  as  it  has  been  broad. 

When  Tom  first  came  to  Congress  he  was 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
On  that  committee  he  helped  pioneer  the 
impact  legislation  which  has  done  so  much 
for  areas  over  the  years  that  have  been  af- 
fected by  defense,  and  other  federal  govern- 
ment operations.' 

Tom  next  moved  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  where  he  served  with  great 
distinction  during  the  inauguration  of  per- 
haps the  greatest  highway  construction  pro- 
gram up  to  tliat  time  in  history,  the  inter- 
state highway  program.  He  has  lived  and 
served  to  see  the  oiimlnation  of  this  effort. 
He  was  also  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
Oklahoma's  tremendous  watershed  program 
both  upstream  and  on  major  rivers. 

Tom  next  went  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations where  for  several  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  senior  members.  During 
most  of  that  time,  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  General  OovemmenL  His  work 
on  that  committee  has  been  memorable. 

During  aU  of  my  years  In  the  leadership 
of  the  House.  Tom  was  always  one  of  the 
first  committee  chairmen  ready  to  call  up 
his  bilL  He  always  came  to  the  Floor  pre- 
pared. On  every  occasion  he  handled  his  bill 
in  prompt  but  thorough  and  masterly  fash- 
ion. I  doubt  that  any  manager  of  any  bill 
over  the  years  has  had  fewer  amendments 
to  the  legislation  which  he  presented  to  the 
House  than  Tom  Steed. 

Through  his  conmilttee  work.  Tom  had 
the  closest  contact  with  the  President,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Office  of  OMB. 
the  Postal  Service  and  other  federal  figures 
and  offices  of  the  Government  They  all 
relied  upon  him  for  their  funds.  Tom  did 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  SUPPORTS 
SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAME  BOY- 
COTT 


HON.  MELVIN  H.  EVANS 

OP  THE  VIRGIIf  ISLANDS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weunesday.  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  on  February  5,  1980,  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  Presi- 
dent Carter's  action  to  remove  or  boy- 
cott the  1980  summer  Olympics  from 
Moscow.  The  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Resolution  No.  997— Bill  No.  13-0425] 

Thirteenth  Legislature  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  the  United  States 

To  indicate  the  support  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  actions  concerning 
the  holding  of  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow 

Whereas  President  Carter  has  called  for 
the  removal  of  the  Summer  Olympics  from 
Moscow  or  for  a  "boycott"  of  the  Olympics 
should  the  Soviet  Union  fall  to  remove  its 
troops  from  Afghanistan;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands regards  the  President's  actions  as  ap- 
propriate and  Just;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  hereby  indi- 
cates its  wholehearted  support  for  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  in  his  actions 
concerning  the  holding  of  the  Summer 
Olympics  in  Moscow. 

Section  2.  Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Virgin  Islands  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  Virgin  Island  Olympic  Conunittee. 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  February  5, 1980. 

Witness  our  Hands  and  the  Seal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  5th 
Day  of  February.  A.D..  1980. 

Elmo  D.  Roebdck, 

President 
Cleone  Crbqok  Hodge, 

Legislature  Secretary.m 


March  12,  1980 


VLADIMIR  SLEPAK— PRISONER 
OP  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  plight  of  Vladimir  and  Maria 
Slepak.  Since  June  1978,  the  Slepaks 
have  been  languishing  in  a  small 
Soviet  town  near  the  Chinese  border, 
victims  of  "internal  exile." 

Vladimir  Slepak  is  the  son  of  a 
prominent  Bolshevik,  and  as  a  youth 
was  a  member  of  the  Komsomol  Com- 
munist Youth  League.  In  spite  of 
those  years,  he  learned  about  Judaism 
and  the  ideals  of  freedom— freedom  of 
thought,  action,  and  deed. 

Realizing  that  this  concept  of  free- 
dom was  not  compatible  with  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Vladimir  knew  that 
he  and  his  family  had  to  emigrate. 
And  he  found  that  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  easy;  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible. 

In  April  1969,  Vladimir  resigned  his 
position  as  a  radio  engineer  at  the 
Television  Institute  in  Moscow  with 
the  intention  gf  applying  for  a  visa  in 
the  future.  Contact  with  "state  se- 
crets" at  the  Television  Institute  made 
it  almost  certain  that  his  application 
would  be  rejected  for  at  least  5  years. 
When  he  applied  a  year  later,  the  ap- 
plication was  indeed  denied. 

Following  this,  Vladimir  underwent 
harassment,  several  arrests,  and  deten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  police. 
Opportunities  for  employment  of  any 
kind  disappeared.  Even  his  father, 
with  whom  Vladimir  had  had  a  falling 
out  over  Soviet  policies,  worked 
against  him,  using  his  position  to  in- 
fluence the  OVIR— visa  refusal 
board— to  deny  Vladimir's  request  for 
a  visa. 

In  1976,  Vladimir  Slepak  Joined 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  Andrei  S^- 
harov,  in  his  efforts  to  monitor  Soviet 
compliance  of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
Vladimir  and  Maria  underwent  a  di- 
vorce so  as  to  allow  Maria  a  chance  to 
seek  emigration  under  the  family  re- 
unification provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords.  Maria's  mother  had  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1972  and  Maria  applied  for  a  visa  to 
Join  her  but  was  refused. 

The  KGB  agents  assigned  to  their 
house  never  allowed  Vladimir  and 
Maria  to  live  In  peace.  Another  set- 
back came  when  their  yoimgest  son. 
Leonid,  was  ordered  to  be  drafted  into 
the  Soviet  Army.  Leonid  went  into 
hiding,  and  drifted  between  Armenia 
and  Moscow  for  several  years.  Had 
Leonid  complied  with  the  draft  order, 
his  own  emigration  would  have  been 
postponed  for  several  more  years.  The 
reason?  Exposure  to  "state  secrets." 
Leonid's  older  brother,  Aleksandr. 
married  to  an  American  woman,  was 
allowed  to  leave  a  while  earlier.  Final- 
ly, in  May  1979.  Leonid,  his  wife,  Olga, 
and  their  young  son.  Yevgeny,  were  al' 
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lowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  this  came  about  shortly 
after  a  congressional  delegation  visited 
Moscow. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Vladimir  and 
Maria  Slepak  are  still  in.  the  Soviet 
Union,  somewhere  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Chita  region,  in  south- 
eastern Russia.  Their  crime?  Unfurl- 
ing a  banner  proclaiming  their  desire 
to  join  their  son  in  Israel.  The  charge? 
"Malicious  hooliganism."  A  very  broad 
charge  that  can  conveniently  accom- 
modate any  number  of  "crimes." 

It  had  been  almost  2  years  since 
both  were  tried  and  convicted.  Maria's 
sentence  of  3  years'  internal  exile  was 
dismissed  due  to  an  attack  of  pancre- 
atitis which  left  her  hospitalized.  Still, 
they  are  both  together  now  in  exile. 
Vladimir  labored  for  some  time  as  a 
boilerman  in  a  government  garage, 
pumping  water  by  hand.  At  last 
report,  Vladimir's  temporary  position 
as  an  electrical  technician  has  ended, 
and  he  Is  again  without  work. -His 
health  has  deteriorated  so  consider- 
ably that  chronic  pneumonia  has 
caused  him  to  be  hospitalized  several 
times.  Yet  his  sentence  does  not  expire 
imtll  June  1983. 

None  of  the  complex  knowledge  that 
Vladimir  acquired  as  a  radio  and  elec- 
tronics engineer  has  been  put  to  con- 
structive use;  furthermore,  Maria  has 
no  outlet  with  which  to  practice  her 
medical  skills.  And  the  most  recent 
news  of  the  Slepak  family  Is  of  the 
death  of  Maria's  mother  in  Israel  last 
month.  Although  she  did  not  live  to 
see  the  entire  family  reunited.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  comfort  having  her 
grandchildren  and  Infant  great-grand- 
son with  her  In  Israel. 

As  the  Jewish  holiday  of  Passover 
nears,  let  us  all  hope  that  "next  year 
In  Jerusalem,"  the  Slepak  family  will 
be  able  to  celebrate  together.  How  can 
such  a  desire  be  considered  a  crime?* 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
striking  editorial  appeared  In  the  Jan- 
uary 31,  1980,  edition  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Herald,  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Sacramento. 

This  editorial  points  out  that  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  more  Americans 
were  killed  by  handguns  in  the  United 
States  than  by  combat  in  Indochina. 

This  editorial  sJso  reminds  us  that 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the 
voice  of  the  American  Catholic  bish- 
ops, has  for  years  been  calling  for  ef- 
fective gun  control  legislation. 

The  editorial  openly  endorses  the 
Kennedy-Rodino  bill  designed  to  regu- 
late handguns. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OUN  Control 

There  are  more  weekly  killings  In  the 
homes  and  streets  of  a  large  American  city 
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like  New  York  or  Chicago  than  In  the  entire 
war-torn  province  of  Northern  Ireland. 

During  the  Vietnam  war,  more  Americans 
were  killed  by  handguns  in  the  U.S.  than  by 
combat  in  Indochina. 

Yet  Congress  continues  to  do  nothing 
about  the  orie  area  where  an  easy  remedy  Is 
possible— the  availability  of  handguns.  Con- 
servative estimates  put  the  number  of  hand- 
guns owned  by  citizens  at  50  million,  and 
that  number  increases  by  2  million  per  year. 

Last  year,  handguns  were  the  weapons 
used  in  almost  half  the  murders  committed 
in  the  nation. 

Identical  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  committees— Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  and  Rep.  Peter  Rodino— to  do 
something  about  this  abuse  of  Saturday 
Night  Specials.  It  is  time  for  legislators  to 
stand  up  to  the  gim  lobby  and  pass  this  bill. 

The  Kennedy-Rodino  bill  does  not  deny 
citizens  the  right  to  bear  firearms  as  the 
gun  lobby  would  like  us  to  think.  Those  who 
possess  handguns  already  would  not  have  to 
turn  them  in.  and  individuals  who  want  to 
buy  handguns  could  still  buy  them. 

What  the  bill  mandates  is  a  waiting  period 
before  the  completion  of  sales  of  handguns 
in  the  future  to  eliminate  the  abuse  of 
giving  guns  to  people  who  should  not  have 
them.  Dealers  would  have  to  maintain  rec- 
ords of  who  has  bought  each  g\m  and  sales 
would  be  barred  to  persons  who  have  crimi- 
nal records  or  have  a  history  of  mental  ill- 
ness or  drug  addiction. 

The  bill  would  also  eliminate  an  abuse  in 
existing  legislation  whereby  dealers  who  are 
forbidden  to  import  guns  can  import  the 
parts  and  assemble  the  gun  themselves. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  official 
voices  of  other  churches  have  for  years  been 
calling  for  effective  gun  control  legislation. 
This  bill  would,  we  believe,  go  a  long  way  in 
meeting  this  urgent  need  for  the  conunon 
good.* 


COMMENTARY  BY  BRUCE 
HERSCHENSOHN 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OFCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
ending crisis  In  Iran,  and  the  corre- 
sponding crisis  of  leadership  exhibited 
by  our  administration,  were  recently 
the  subjects  of  news  analyses  by 
KABC-TV's  brilliant  conunentator. 
Bruce  Herschensohn.  Mr.  Herschen- 
sohn  Is  a  former  White  House  aide  and 
the  author  of  "The  Gods  of  Antenna," 
an  examination  of  media's  coverage  of 
Watergate.  His  comments  are  both 
heartfelt  and  illuminating,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues: 

Bruce  Herschensohn  Commentary. 
February  11.  1980 

Headlights  are  on  again,  candles  are  to  be 
lit  again,  and  this  time  it's  because  It's  day 
number  one-hundred.  Unbelievable.  What  is 
equally  unbelievable  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  our  sanction,  is  negotiating  for 
the  hostages'  release.  That's  the  word  that's 
being  used  in  Washington.  "Compromising" 
Is  out.  "negotiating"  Is  in.  The  VS.  is  out. 
the  U.N.  Is  In.  But  what's  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  If  we  approve  of  the  VJN.  ne- 
gotiations, and  what  Is  there  to  negotiate? 

At  the  outset  of  this  crisis,  our  President 
said  that  the  hostages  must  be  released 
"without  pre-conditions."  That's  an  exact 
quote.  "Without  pre-conditions."  Further. 
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Batrcs  Hi  ischxhsohk  ComairiAXT, 
1  ksauAHT  18, 1980 

I  have  to  sa;  that  I  don't  care  if  Bani-Sadr 
says  that  we  tiave  to  confess  or  if  he  says 
that  we  dont  have  to  confess,  or  if  he  says 
that  we  have  (o  apologize,  or  if  he  says  that 


to  apologize.  Since  when  do 


we  tremble,  a  sxlously  awaiting  what  other 
nations  tell  is  what  we  have  to  do?  We 
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nor  Reagan  dyes  his  hair,  there's  virtual  si- 
lence on  the  weakest,  most  Immoral  ransom 
payment  in  our  national  life.  The  only 
public  argument  advanced  so  far  has  been 
Senator  Kennedy's  argiunent  that  he 
thought  of  the  idea  first,  with  President 
Carter  saying  no,  he  thought  of  it  first.  But 
Just  to  think,  that  this  U.N.  tribunal,  for 
which  the  United  Nations  organizations 
charter  does  not  provide,  will  set  the  prece- 
dent for  rewarding  those  who  take  Ameri- 
cans hostage.  No  punistunent.  Just  reward. 

Iran  Is  stUI  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  U.N.  they  haven't  even  been  condemned 
in  the  U.N.  for  taidng  hostages.  That  vote 
last  month  did  not  condemn  them.  And,  if 
by  any  chance,  the  idea  has  l>een  generated 
that  the  United  States  has  been  unilaterally 
punishing  them  .  .  .  not  true.  Nothing.  Last 
November  the  13th,  President  Carter  said 
that  all  Iranian  students  here  illegally 
would  be  deported.  Very  strong.  So  far 
twelve  of  them,  that's  all,  twelve  of  them 
have  been,  but  seven-thousand  five-hundred 
and  ninety-two  Iranians  have  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  since  then,  including 
one-thousand  two-hundred  and  twelve  stu- 
dents. And  do  you  rememt>er  last  December 
the  fifth  when  President  Carter  said  he  was 
going  to  tighten  the  screws  every  day?  It 
didn't  happen.  For  his  screw-tightening  pro- 
gram, on  December  the  13th,  he  gave  Iran 
five  days  for  226  of  their  diplomats  to  leave 
the  U.S.  Over  three-quarters  of  them  are 
still  here  and  we  don't  even  know  where 
over  one-hundred  of  them  are. 

Iran's  punishment,  ptu^  and  simple,  was 
that  we  didn't  light  our  national  Christmas 
tree  on  the  ellii>se  in  Washington.  That's  it. 
Their  punishment  has  been  nothing.  In- 
stead, we  negotiate  on  just  how  rich  their 
reward  will  be.  And  so  hostage-taking  will 
spread.  Guaranteed.  And  it's  not  because  of 
the  action  of  Iran  that's  insuring  such  a  fate 
for  innocent  victims  of  the  future.  .  . 

It's  because  of  the  weak  reaction  of  the 
United  States,  while  too  many  here,  quietly 
accept  it* 


ATHALIE  ^.  CLARKE-A  WOMAN 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OFCALirORNIA 
Hr  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1980 

•  Bfr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Western  Regional  Conference  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  has  se- 
lected Mrs.  Athalie  R.  Clarke  to  be 
honored  with  the  1080  Human  Rela- 
tions Award.  For  the  past  18  years, 
this  award  has  been  presented  to  out- 
standing community  leaders  who  have 
contributed  through  their  philanthro- 
py and  personal  dedication  to  humani- 
tarian causes  and  the  preservation  of 
our  democratic  ideals.  Mrs.  Clarke  is 
an  excellent  example  of  this  tyi>e  of 
community  leadership.  Her  personal 
drive  and  individual  stamina  are  readi- 
ly apparent  in  the  broad  range  of  ac- 
tivities to  which  she  has  personally 
committed  herself.  Whether  it  be 
through  service  on  public  policy 
boards,  in  dvic  affairs  or  in  political 
activity,  she  has  consistently  received 
recognition  for  the  concern,  commit- 
ment, and  common  sense  she  first 
demonstrated  in  the  management  of 
farm  operations. 
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Her  life  has  been  one  with  many  sig- 
nificant transitions,  and  it  is  clear 
from  her  life  history  shared  with  us, 
that  she  has  consistently  risen  to  the 
challenges,  drawn  from  her  personal 
strength  and  inner  courage  to  move  on 
in  pursuit  of  her  goals.  Mrs.  Clarke  Is 
truly  a  woman  for  all  seasons,  but 
more  importantly  for  us,  she  has 
taken  the  experiences  of  each  of  those 
seasons  and  woven  them  into  a  tapes- 
try which  has  enabled  many  others  to 
benefit  from  her  experience  and  in- 
sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  commending  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  for  their 
choice  of  Mrs.  Clarke  for  the  Human 
Relations  Award  and  in  congratulating 
and  thanking  Mrs.  Clarke  for  the 
many  and  valued  contributions  she 
has  made  to  us.« 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF 
ISRAEL  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURTER 

OPHTW  JERSEY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday,  March  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  an  article 
which  I  commend  to  all  my  colleagues 
concerned  with  oiu*  defense  posture 
and  Israel's  value  to  us. 

Despite  the  temporary  disagree- 
ments between  us  and  Israel,  and  we 
have  had  disagreements  with  many  of 
our  allies  on  various  issues,  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  Israel  is  the  strongest, 
most  reliable,  and  most  democratic 
nation  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Courier-Post,  Feb.  24, 1980] 
Mn>EA8T  Bask  USS  "Iskazl" 
(By  Stephen  D.  Bryen) 

As  President  Carter  declared  a  new  for- 
eign policy  in  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier 
NimiUi  was  making  its  way  through  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  was  the  third  United  States  aircraft 
carrier— and  the  first  nuclear  carrier— to  go 
on  station  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  power- 
ful vessel  was  accompanied  by  two  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  cruisers.  Altogether, 
to  add  muscle  to  the  President's  new  pos- 
ture towards  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  33  American  warships  were 
committed  to  a  new  task. 

Moving  our  fleet  to  the  Persian  Oulf  was 
not  undertaken  without  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  risks.  To  move  a  total  of  23  ships 
depleted  our  naval  strength  both  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Mediterranean. 

In  the  Pacific  the  one  active  carrier  had 
already  been  reassigned  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 
This  severely  reduced  our  tactical  air  power 
and  sent  shivers  through  the  leaders  of 
Korea.  Thailand  and  Japan.  After  all,  the 
Pacific  balance  of  power  has  been  shifting 
since  summer,  when  the  Soviets  for  the  first 
time  posted  an  aircraft  carrier  off  Japaa 
But  America,  taxed  by  the  Russian  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan,  had  to'  employ  its 
so^alled  "swing  strategy." 

Under  that  strategy,  lacking  sufficient 
fighting  ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  you 
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"swing  them"  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. Tliis  time,  we  swimg  them  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  did  not  cheer  our  allies  in  the  Pa- 
cific. They  stood  by,  worried  by  Vietnam's 
massing  of  troops  on  the  Cambodian-Thai- 
land border. 

The  warnings  of  the  State  Department, 
only  a  few  days  before,  had  a  hollow  ring. 
Wliat  could  the  VS.  do  about  it? 

What  happened  in  the  Pacific  is  also  hap- 
pening In  the  Mediterra.nean,  where  the 
naval  balance  of  power  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing for  some  time.  The  Russians  have  been 
gaining. 

The  Sixth  Fleet,  the  U.S.  Mediterranean 
presence,  has  two  vital  missions: 

Guarding  the  southern  flank  of  NATO,  a 
recently  troubled  alliance  made  nervous  by 
the  illness  of  Yugoslavia's  President  Tito. 
For  years  the  Soviets  have  wanted  a  base  in 
.Yugoslavia,  and  for  years  the  Yugoslavs 
have  held  the  Russians  short.  Now  the  situ- 
ation may  change. 

Providing  the  essential  anchor  of  our  Mid- 
east foreign  policy. 

Reducing  the  Sixth  Fleet  would  give 
pause  to  the  nations  that  rely  on  America's 
strength.  President  Carter's  decision  to  do 
just  that— by  pulling  out  one  of  our  two  air- 
craft carriers  and  its  missile  cruisers— must 
be  seen  as  a  calculated  risk. 

We  have  reduced  our  air  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  half. 

Most  of  the  best  analysis  in  this  country 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  role  air  power  plays 
in  complementing  modem  naval  strength. 
It's  more  than  the  buildup  of  Soviet  naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  alarms 
the  experts  is  Increasing  Soviet  naval  so- 
phistication and  by  the  ability  the  Russians 
have  gained  to  used  airpower  to  cover  their 
burgeoning  fleet. 

The  string  of  bases  the  Russians  have 
been  building— on  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  in 
South  Yemen— is  Intended  in  part  to  give 
high,  immediate  credibility  to  the  Soviet  flo- 
tilla in  the  MediterraneaiL 

To  hedge  their  bets,  the  Soviets  are  also 
deploying  the  supersonic  Backfire  bomber 
to  protect  iheu-  fleet.  The  Backfires  are 
based  in  Odessa.  Their  intercontinental 
range  includes  all  the  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Our  fleet  commanders  have  been  quite 
worried  about  this  formidable  Soviet  air 
power.  Our  fleet,  worldwide,  is  short  of  tac- 
tical aircraft.  In  the  last  year  imofficial  re- 
ports say  tliat  as  many  as  110  of  our  tacti- 
cal, sea-based,  combat  aircraft  have  crashed 
in  training  exercises,  while  we  are  replacing 
them  at  a  rate  of  about  half  of  the  casual- 
ties. 

The  redevelopment  has  left  the  U.S.  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Soviets  know  it. 

That  is  dangerous— since  disequilibrium 
might  tempt  the  Soviet  high  command  to 
take  even  greater  risks  than  Afghanistan. 

We  cannot  sit  aside  and  allow  these  risks 
to  maturate,  and  we  do  not  have  to.  Suffi- 
cient airpower  is  available  to  us  to  replace 
our  lost  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Meditarran- 
ean  and  maintain  the  balance  of  forces  in 
the  Middle  East. 

That  air  arm  is  Israel's.  Her  air  force  is 
almost  totally  American  equipped.  She  can 
help  by  providing  cover— Jointly  with  U.S. 
Navy  fliers— for  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  iU  non- 
NATO  role. 

But  we  cannot  ask  Israel  to  do  this  "in  a 
pinch"  should  the  need  arise.  We  cannot 
first  of  all  because  Israel  must  have  addi- 
tional equipment  so  she  can  commurrtcate  in 
a  secure  way  with  our  fleet  command  and 
control  facilities.  Only  secure,  computer- 
generated  communications  will  deter  the 
Russians. 

And  we  cannot  do  this  ,in  a  pinch,  because 
improvisation  is  very  costly.  In  1973  Israel 
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lost  almost  100  aircraft  improvising  against 
Russian  surface  to  air  missiles.  She  will  not 
do  that  again. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  malie  available 
.to  Israel  the  communications  gear  and  begin 
Joint  flight  exercises.  T^le^e  is  already  a  pre- 
cedent. Egypt  recently  carx-led  out  a  Joint 
exerci.'ie  with  the  VJS.  in  using  the  advanced 
AWACS— early  warning— aircraft. 

Israel  can  be  a  substitute  aircraft  carrier- 
one  that  cannot  be  sunic  Because  she  has 
been  the  target  of  Soviet  adventurism  for 
more  than  2)>  years,  her  pilots  and  support 
staff  are  highly  motivated  and  know  their 
adversary  well. 

Some  critics  In  and  out  of  government  will 
say  that  such  a  suggestion  is  strategically 
correct  but  polftlcally  imprudent.  After  all, 
the  Arab  states  will  t>e  offended.  Can  we 
afford  that? 

For  many  years  now  our  government  has 
held  off  closing  a  tighter  security  relation- 
ship with  Israel  for  precisely  this  reason. 

But  the  situation  on  the  ground  and  on 
the  seas  has  changed  in  dramatic  ways.  Now 
it  is  the  Soviets,  not  we.  who  are  in  the  cat- 
bird seat. 

To  prevent  the  Russians  from  pushing  too 
hard,  we  have  to  set  up  a  hard  wall  against 
them.  The  Kremlin  luio«'s  where  the  cracks 
are  and  no  doubt  is  anxious  to  challenge  us. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  force  them  to  think 
twice— and  more— about  setting  us  up  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  then  hitting  us  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

War  can  only  be  averted  by  keeping  the 
balance  of  poaer  taut.  We  can  do  that, 
cheaply  and  effectively,  by  enlisting  Israel 
in  projecting  her  air  power  above  our  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.* 


ABSENTEE  BAliLOT 
SIMPLIFICATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINCTOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
threats  to  our  political  system  are  as 
grave,  or  as  subtle,  as  the  sharp  de- 
cline of  voter  participation.  As  the 
issues  become  more  complex  and  divi- 
sive, and  political  campaigns  more  in- 
tense and  costly,  the  number  of  people 
who  actually  go  to  the  polls  declines. 
Today  the  United  States,  the  oldest 
and  most  tried  of  all  Western  democ- 
racies, has  the  worst  record  of  voter 
activity  in  the  world. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "That 
government  is  strongest  in  which 
every  man  feels  himself  a  part."  If 
there  Is  truth  In  Jefferson's  statement, 
then  our  political  systetn  is  weakening. 

Voter  alienation  has  reached  the 
point  where  less  than  half  of  the 
voting-age  population  exercises  its 
right  to  decide  the  course  of  our 
Nation.  While  voting  fosters  further 
political  participation  and  a  sense  of 
involvement  in  the  decisionmaking 
process,  nonvoting  breeds  further  sep- 
aration between  citizen  and  State. 

There  is  no  single,  clearcut  solution 
to  the  lack  of  voter  participation  in 
this  country.  Sociologists  point  to  var- 
ious intangibles  contributing  to  this 
problem.  Including  a  feeling  of  politi- 
cal impotence  in  the  face  of  huge 
public  and  private  institutions,  cjmi- 
cism.   apathy,   and   greater  mobility. 
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These  are  factors  that  cannot  be  easily 
legislated  away. 

But  there  are  some  clear,  solid  steps- 
we  can  take  to  improve  the  situation. 
One  of  the  most  effective  is  removing 
the  obstacles  that  keep  people  froir 
voting.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  I  believe  will  substantially 
reduce  the  barriers  to  people  who 
would  vote  absentee. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  can  vote  only  by  absentee 
ballot  Is  on  the  rise.  As  the  population 
becomes  older,  a  higher  proportion 
will  find  it  difficult  or  bnpossible  to 
get  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  While 
many  of  these  people  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  mobility,  the  mobile  nature  of 
modem  society  prevents  many  others 
from  voting  in  the  usual  maimer. 
Travelers,  those  temporarily  trans- 
ferred out  of  town  on  business,  stu- 
dents, military  persormel.  and  others 
find  that  the  absentee  ballot  is  the 
only  way  to  vote.  And  yet  most  of 
these  potential  voters— millions  of  eli- 
gible citizens— do  not  make  use  of  the 
absentee  ballot.  Why? 

Because  it  is  a  tremendous  nuisance 
to  vote  absentee.  It  takes  a  highly  mo- 
tivated or  sophisticated  person  to  un- 
dertake the  complicated  task  of  re- 
questing, filling  out,  and  returning  an 
absentee  ballot.  As  a  former  county 
election  official  in  Washington  State.  I 
can  say  without  a  doubt  that  the  com- 
plexity, cost,  and  inconvenience  of  the 
process  keeps  many  people  from 
voting. 

My  proposal  Is  designed  to  minimize 
these  obstacles,  making  the  absentee 
ballot  process  a  simple  and  compre- 
hendible  matter  for  the  average  voter. 
This  legislation,  like  an  earlier  bill  I 
introduced.  H.R.  4759.  and  several  sim- 
Uar  measures  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Services  Subcommittee  to- 
morrow, would  reduce  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing the  absentee  ballot  request  and 
the  ballot  itself  by  providing  free  post- 
age. This  is  an  important  and  helpful 
step. 

However,  the  most  significant  fea- 
tiure  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  gets  at 
the  problems  underlying  the  absentee 
ballot  process:  the  confusion  and  in- 
convenience that  surround  the  proc- 
ess. The  proposal  would  provide  for  a 
standard  postcard,  available  to  the 
public  upon  request  at  all  post  offices 
and  participating  government  buUd- 
ings.  In  addition,  a  list  of  voter  agen- 
cies, similar  or  identical  to  the  voting 
assistance  guide  now  published  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  re- 
quirements they  have  for  requesting 
an  absentee  ballot  would  t>e  available 
at  no  cost  and  with  little  inconven- 
ience. For  example  a  voter  from  Pot- 
latch,  Wash.,  temporarily  in  Peoria, 
III.,  need  only  to  go  to  the  nearest  post 
office,  look  up  his  voter  agency's  ad- 
dress and  requirements,  print  the  In- 
formation on  the  free  postcard,  and 
drop  the  card  in  a  mailbox.  All  mailing 
of  absentee  ballot  material  would  be 
postage  free. 
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AFRICA  AND  MINERAl^:  AMERI- 
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STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


OP  n>AHO 
Ilf  THZ  liOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJ  esday,  March  12.  1980 
•  Mr.  STti  MS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 


State  Department  has  led 
America  di>wn  the  primrose  path  in 
our  dealing  s  with  Africa.  America  has 
forsaken  ojr  strategic  and  long-term 
interests  f(  r  those  which  might  be  la- 
beled simp]  y  humanitarian. 

One  of  t  le  critical  issues  of  which 
America's  i  Itate  Department-run  Afri- 
can policy  las  lost  track  and  thus  frus- 
trated is  that  regarding  minerals. 
What  the  i  idministration  neglected  to 
tell  the  C01  Jitry  when  it  embarked  on 
,  ^rica  policy  was  that  with- 
I  minerals  we  import  from 
southern  ^  frica— without  the  chrome, 
the  platini  m,  the  cobalt,  the  manga- 
nese—America  and  her  friends  cannot 
survive. 

Portunatfcly,  America  now  has  a 
Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  in 
the  House  >f  Representatives  that  un- 
derstands .hese  facts  and  is  willing 
and  able.  i  inder  the  excellent  leader- 
ship of  C<  ngressman  James  D.  San- 
TiNi,  to  spi  ;ad  the  word.  During  Janu- 
ary 1980,  tfie  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee visited  southern  Africa  to 
examine  ttie  nature  and  scope  of 
America's  ( lependence  on  that  part  of 


the  world 


report  sett:  ng  forth  its  findings. 


Recently 


all  of  us  a  I  )review  of  the  report  of  the 
subcommit  ee  in  an  article  entitled. 
"Ideology  ind  Economics  Appear  in 
Sharp  Co  iflict  on  Minerals  From 
Africa."  Tl  lat  article  highlights  in  an 
excellent  i  ashion  the  importance  of 
Africa  as  a  source  for  America's  strate- 
gic and  cri  ical  minerals,  and  I  highly 
recommenc  it  to  my  colleagues. 
The  artic  e  follows: 
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Economics  Appear  in  Sharp 
Minerals  Prom  Africa 


By  Robert  Parker) 

JohamnesbJitrc.— American    policy-makers 
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In  many  cases,  the  alternative  source  of 
supply  for  these  materials  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  perception  is  growing  that  in  this 
dilemma.  South  Africa  is  a  more  reliable 
source,  and  that  the  United  States  needs 
South  Africa  at  least  as  much  as  South 
Africa  needs  the  United  States. 

Rep.  James  Santinl,  D-Nev.,  chairman  of 
the  House  subcommittee  on  mines  and 
mining,  recently  headed  a  delegation  to 
study  strategic  mineral  resources  in  south- 
em  Africa.  Said  Santini:  "In  the  policymak- 
ing process,  there  is  no  voice  representative 
of  minerals  or  the  materials-dependency 
issue.  You  have  three  agencies  concerned 
about  the  environment.  You  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  concerned  primarily  about 
problems  of  human  rights  and  goodwill 
across  the  globe.  It's  been  an  ad  hoc.  one- 
issue  kind  of  decision-making." 

In  what  the  South  Africans  call  the 
Andrew  Young  Doctrine,  although  most  of 
its  points  predate  and  all  survive  Young's 
tenure  as  U.N.  ambassador,  the  United 
States  denies  exports  of  materials  likely  to 
be  used  by  South  Africa's  military  or  police 
forces,  and  "  denies  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  to  support  any  sales  to  South  Africa. 
The  practical  effect  of  these  measures  is  not 
great. 

South  Africa  can  produce  most  of  the 
weapons  it  needs;  others  it  can  buy  from 
friendly  European  sources.  For  a  nation 
brimming  with  wealth  from  high-priced 
gold,  Export-Import  Bank  loans  are  not  a 
major  consideration.  The  principal  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  deny  American  firms  a 
competitive  advantage. 

The  major  critical  minerals  imported  from 
South  Africa  are  chrome,  manganese  and 
the  platinum  metals.  Commenting  on  the 
importance  of  chrome  imports,  Santini  said: 
"I  had  testimony  In  my  mining  committee 
that  the  industry  of  the  Western  World 
could  be  brought  to  its  knees  with  six 
months'  curtailment  of  imports  of  chrome." 

South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  the  princi- 
pal suppliers  of  chrome,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  the  high-performance 
steels  used  In  jet  aircraft,  surgical  instru- 
ments and  most  armaments. 

Other  significant  suppliers  are  the  Philip- 
pines, where  ore  supplies  are  rapidly  deplet- 
ing, Turkey,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  South 
Africa  has  75  percent  of  the  world's  known 
chrome  ore,  and  is  rapidly  expanding  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  an  adage  in  the  steel  business  that 
without  manganese,  steel-making  is  impossi- 
ble, and  that  without  South  Africa,  the 
United  States  is  out  of  manganese.  The 
United  States  imports  34  percent  of  its  fer- 
romanganese  from  South  Africa.  That 
nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  control  9p  per- 
cent of  the  world's  known  resources  of  man- 
ganese, with  South  Africa  as  much  the 
larger  source. 

Platinum  is  the  vital  element  in  U.S.  auto- 
mobile exhaust  converters,  and  it  is  also  an 
essential  catalyst  in  oil  refining  and  many 
chemical  applications.  Again.  South  Africa 
is  the  world's  major  supplier  of  platinum, 
providing  50  percent  of  U.S.  imports,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Soviet  Union's  22  percent. 
South  African  sources  estimate  their  plati- 
num reserves  as  75  percent  of  the  world's 
total. 

The  West's  dependence  on  southern 
Africa  comes  clearer  when  it  is  seen  that 
South  Africa  alone  is  the  world's  major 
source  for  the  steel  alloy  vanadium;  for  ti- 
tanium, prized  for  its  strength  and  light 
weight  for  aircraft  and  spacecraft;  for  gem 
and  industrial  diamonds;  for  lithium, 
needed  for  light-weight  batteries;  and  for 
uranium,  on  which  Western  Europe  still  de- 
pends for  energy.  Zaire  and  Zambia  produce 
most  of  the  world's  cobalt,  and  South  Africa 
is  beginning  to  produce  a  little. 
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While  U.S.  economic  pressures  are  rela- 
tively ineffective  weapons  for  social  change, 
South  Africa's  prime  minister  P.  W.  Botha 
warns  against  any  tightening  of  the  screws, 
hinting  that  South  Africa  could  invoke  its 
own  sanctions.  Other  South  Africans  down- 
play the  prospect  of  economic  retaliation. 
Mines  Minister  F.  W.  DeKlerk  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a  united  Western  front 
against  the  kind  of  Marxist  incursions  that 
took  over  Angola  and  Mozambique.  Said 
DeKlerk  in  Capetown  last  week:  "Should 
Russia  directly  or  indirectly  gain  control  of 
southern  Africa,  they  will  have  the  Western 
World  over  a  barrel." 

Dennis  Etheredge.  an  Anglo-American 
Corporation  executive  now  heading  the 
South  Africa  Chamber  of  Mines,  said:  'I 
think  it  would  t>e  very  silly  of  us  to  use  our 
strategic  minerals  as  a  weapon  against  the 
West.  The  reputation  that  we  have  is  as  a 
reliable  supplier  who  meets  his  contracts. 
This  is  very  important  to  us."  , 

Other  forms  of  pressure,  however,  may 
help  to  speed  social  reform  in  South  Africa. 
Said  Etheredge:  "I  certainly  accept  and  un- 
derstand that  a  country  like  ours  needs  con- 
tinuing pressure  on  It  to  change."  Added  a 
government  official:  "A  certain  amount  of 
outside  pressure  isn't  going  to  hurt  us."« 


MARGUERITE  YOURCENAR 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  maimx 

Ilf  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
achievements  of  the  French  writer 
Marguerite  Yourcenar,  my  constituent 
from  Northeast  Harbor  on  Mount 
Desert  Island.  Miss  Yourcenar  was 
elected  on  March  6  to  the  PYench 
Academy,  the  royal  institution  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
French  language. 

Election  to  the  academy  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  a  writer  can  re- 
ceive, and  Miss  Yourcenar  is  the  first 
woman  to  earn  this  recognition  since 
the  institution  was  founded  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  in  1635. 

Miss  Yourcenar's  election  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  New  York 
Times  wire  service  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  and 
I  recommend  this  story  to  all  of  you. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Mar.  7,  1980] 

First  Woman,  a  Maine  Resident,  Named  to 
French  Academy 

Paris.— Novelist  Marguerite  Yourcenar 
was  elected  Thursday  as  the  first  woman 
member  of  the  French  Academy  since  it  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1635. 

It  was  a  double  defeat  for  chauvinists,  or  a 
defeat  for  double  chauvinists,  since  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  woman,  Madame  Yourcenar 
has  been  a  U.S.  citizen  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  She  lives  on  Mount  Desert  Island 
in  Maine  and  said  recently  that  she  Intends 
to  stay  there  and  to  keep  her  American 
passport,  although  last  summer  her  French 
nationality  was  restored  through  the  special 
efforts  of  Alain  Peyrefitte,  an  academician 
who  is  France's  minister  of  justice. 

The  election  was  preceded  by  an  even 
more  intense  and  secretive  campaign  of  in- 
trigue,   persuasion    and    argtiment    than 
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normal  for  the  sharply  contested  right  to 
succeed  to  one  of  the  Academy's  40  seats. 

Members,  called  "the  immortals,"  are 
elected  for  life.  The  vote  is  by  secret  ballot, 
but  Peyrefitte  was  known  to  be  among 
Madame  Yourcenar's  supporters,  with  the 
implicit  encouragement  of  President  Valery 
Discard  d'Estaing. 

But.  unlike  most  aspirants,  the  76-year-old 
writer  refused  to  take  part  in  the  campaign, 
agreeing  only  to  write  to  the  Academy's 
•perpetual  secretary"  that  if  elected,  she 
would  be  very  grateful  for  the  honor  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  "serious  Insult"  and  "ex- 
tremely impolite"  to  refuse. 

Her  admission  was  a  particular  triumph 
for  Jean  d'Ormesson,  a  55-year-old  editor 
and  writer,  who  proposed  her  candidacy  and 
argued  energetically  that  the  time  had  come 
to  welcome  a  woman  to  the  august  institu- 
tion. Nol)ody  challenged  Madame  Yourcen- 
ar's professional  and  artistic  qualifications. 
She  has  written  a  number  of  distinguished 
historical  works,  of  which  the  l>est  known  is 
■Memoirs  of  Hadrian"  about  second-century 
Rome,  and  is  considered  a  first-rate  classi- 
cist. She  has  also  translated  ancient  Greek 
poetry. 

But  the  arguments  against  her  were  vehe- 
ment. Jean  Guition,  an  80-year-old  acade- 
mician who  Is  also  a  writer  and  classicist  but 
little  known  outside  of  French  literary  cir- 
cles, reflected  them  in  his  comments  after 
the  election. 

"A  woman,  as  a  woman,  simply  has  no 
place  in  the  Academy."  be  said,  adding  that 
"of  course,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
for  her  work.  But  it  is  like  putting  a  dove  In 
the  rabbit  hutch.  Adding  one  Inhabitant 
like  that  makes  the  place  over-populated. 

"The  Academy  has  survived  over  300  years 
without  women,"  he  said,  "and  It  could  sur- 
vive another  300  without  them." 

The  election  took  place  privately  in  the 
Academy's  second-floor  "workroom." 
around  the  immense  table  where  members 
meet  occasionally  on  their  perennial  task  of 
revising  the  French  dictionary. 

The  academicians,  most  of  them  very  el- 
derly, were  dressed  in  dark  business  suits 
and  most  of  them  had  a  rosette  or  a  ribbon 
in  the  lapel  signifying  other  high  French 
honors.  When  it  comes  time  for  Madame 
Yourcenar  to  make  her  maiden  speech  at 
the  formal  entry  ceremony,  traditionally 
held  on  the  ground  floor  under  the  great 
glass  dome  of  the  institute  of  France  beside 
the  Seine,  they  will  wear  their  famous  green 
frock  suits,  elaborately  embroidered  in  gold. 
Madame  Yourcenar  has  said  that  she 
would  not  put  anyone  to  the  trouble  of  de- 
signing a  feminine  uniform  for  the  Academy 
since  she  had  no  Intention  of  wearing  any 
kmd  of  uniform. 

She  told  a  French  reporter  recently  from 
her  home  in  Maine  that  she  probably 
wouldn't  know  If  she  won  or  lost  until  a 
couple  of  weeiM  after  the  election,  since  she 
would  be  in  Central  America  visiting  Mayan 
ruins  and  doing  research  on  Mayan  civiliza- 
tion. 

Thirty-six  members  of  the  Academy  were 
present  Thursday  for  the  20-12  vote,  with 
four  abstaining.  The  required  majority  is  19 
votes. 

Those  opposed  to  Madame  Yourcenar's 
election  backed  the  candidacy  of  Jean 
Dorst.  the  65-year-old  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris.  The 
seat  to  which  she  was  elected  was  last  held 
by  the  late  Roger  Caillois.  a  little-known 
writer  and  expert  on  Latin  American  litera- 
ture. 

Another  seat,  that  of  the  late  Joseph 
Kessel,  was  also  filled  Thursday  with  the 
election  of  Michel  Droit.  56-year-old  jour- 
nalist and  author  who  once  interviewed  the 
late  President  de  Gaulle  on  TV.  He  won 
with  19  votes  against  13  for  Robert  Mallet. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  all  the  electoral  attention  was  focused 
on  the  feminist  issue  sj-mbolizeB  by 
Madame  Yourcenar.  It  was  recalled  that  Ri- 
chelieu never  saw  fit  to  include  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery.  nor  In  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  were  such  luminaries  as  Madame 
de  Stael.  George  Sand  or  Colette  even  con- 
sidered.* 


MRS   NELLIE  LEWIS 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  St.  Louis  Sentinel  carried  a  tribute 
to  one  of  St.  Louis'  outstanding  black 
women,  Mrs.  Nellie  Lewis,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  invitation  to  meet  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Lewis  has  spent  84  years  inspiring  and 
encouraging  others  to  achieve  greater 
fulfillment.  I  would  like  to  share  her 
enlivening  story  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Mrs.  Nellie  Lewis.  HDC  Researcher  84 
Years  Youno 

In  1917  Nellie  Parks  was  given  a  college 
degree  that  read:  "Nellie  G.  Parks  is  certi- 
fied to  teach  coloured  children  in  coloured 
schools  in  Louisville.  Kentucky." 

Sixty-two  years  later  she  was  speaking 
before  the  National  Council  on  Citizen  Par- 
ticipation at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  St. 
Louis,  at  the  Region  VII  meeting  and  told 
the  delegates  "The  criticism  I  have  for  pro- 
grams who  plan  activities  for  senior  citizens 
is— they  forget  that  senior  citizens  have  the 
same  desires  that  their  Junior  citizens  have. 
I  like  steak.  I  like  good  clothes,  I  like  to 
hear  good  music,  etc.  But  I  get  angry  about 
the  plans  social  workers  make  for  those  in 
their  golden  years. 

For  Instance,  why  take  a  group  of  senior 
citizens  to  Shaw's  Gardens  for  a  Planting 
Class,  when  maybe  they  would  enjoy  an 
afternoon  disco?  Why  plan  an  ice  cream  and 
cake  party,  when  they  would  be  more  com- 
fortable at  a  wine  and  cheese  dip? 

Recently.  I  found  out  that  the  Universi- 
ties are  giving  courses  in  their  psychology 
departmetit  on  how  to  die.  "That  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  I  want  to  know  more  about 
living,"  she  said. 

She  encouraged  more  people  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  citizen  participation  pro- 
grams so  they  can  be  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  She  encouraged  the  planners 
to  involve  more  senior  citizen  advisors  and 
to  listen  to  them. 

The  fantastic  Mrs.  Lewis  Is  an  inspiration 
to  her  fellow  workers.  She  encouraged  them 
to  "come  to  work  on  time,  get  an  education 
and  learn  to  work  within  the  system." 

Mrs.  Lewis  has  had  serious  bouts  with 
cancer,  having  undergone  8  surgeries.  She 
feels  that  she  has  overcome  cancer,  but  only 
because  she  went  to  the  doctor  regularly  for 
checkups.  When  co-workers  and  well  mean- 
ing family  and  friends  encourage  her  to 
retire,  her  reply  is    Retire  and  do  what?" 

Mrs.  Barbara  Huff,  her  boss  tells  you 
"Mrs.  Lewis  is  an  inspiration  to  me  and  to 
many  others.  How  can  you  turn  over  In  the 
morning  because  it  is  too  cold  or  too  wet. 
knowing  that  Mrs.  LewU  will  be  there?" 

With  this  in  mind,  she  prides  herself  in 
getting  the  tickets  and  other  plans  together 
annually  for  the  Human  Development's 
Annual  Awards  Dinner.  She  reads  several 
publications  and  newspapers  daily,  keeping 
the  agency  informed  of  relevant  activities. 
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Many  remember  her  when  she  inarched  in 
the  Jefferson  Bank  Demonstrations  in  the 
sixties,  but  in  Ohio  her  peers  remember  her 
when  she  walked  the  picket  lines  in  front  of 
the  Kroger  Stores  protesting  the  No  Black 
Employee  Policy  they  had  in  1932. 

It  was  then  she  had  her  two  daughters, 
Flodelle  Mandeville.  now  a  supervisor  for 
the  State  of  Missouri  Welfare  Department, 
and  her  other  daughter  Blanche  Hamilton, 
of  the  Sentinel  Newspaper  staff  with  her. 

They  recall  their  father  saying  "Your 
mother  is  going  to  get  me  fired  if  she 
doesn't  stop  her  militancy."  Mrs.  Lewis  re- 
members this  very  well,  and  reflecting  saj-s. 
"Foster  dropped  dead  in  City  Hall  working 
on  his  job  nine  years  later." 

When  Carl  Johnson,  national  director  of 
the  National  Citizen  Participation  Council 
heard  her  speak,  he  amiounced  to  the  dele- 
gates. 'I  want  you  to  be  a  witness,  we  are 
going  to  send  for  Mrs.  Lewis  to  come  to  our 
national  meeting  in  January  in  Washington 
and  though  Jimmy  Carter  has  his  Miss  Lil- 
lian. 1  want  the  world  to  know  that  NCPC 
has  Mrs.  Nellie  Lewis.  I  want  her  to  have 
the  honor  of  Introducing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  our  delegates,  and  God 
willing  we  will  all  be  there  to  hear  her." 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the 
invitation,  but  Just  a  little  bit  pleased,  and 
she  replied.  '  Til  have  to  check  with  Mr. 
Harold  Antoine.  (the  boss  at  HDC)  and  sec 
If  its  alright."  Those  who  know  her  weU. 
know  better  than  to  criticize  her  friends  and 
never  criticize  Harold  Antome.  Bill  Douthit. 
or  Bill  Clay,  as  she  will  tell  you.  "Black  men 
need  all  the  encouragement  they  can  get. 
never  be  a  vehicle  to  ridicule  a  Black 
leader." 

God  willing,  we  will  write  another  story 
when  Mrs.  Nellie  Lewis  goes  to  Washington 
to  see  the  President.  The  Sentinel  salutes 
Mrs.  Nellie  Lewis.# 


COKE-THE  FLAW  IN  OUR 
MILITARY  ARMOR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mount- 
ing international  tensions  have  forced 
the  United  States  to  review  its  mili- 
tary capabilities  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Most  of  the  at- 
tention, naturally,  has  been  focused 
on  the  machinery  of  war  planes, 
tanks,  missiles,  and  guns.  But.  there  is 
a  flaw  in  our  country's  military  armor 
which,  I  believe.  Is  being  overlooked; 
Our  Nation's  ability  to  produce  coke. 

All  of  us  know  a  war  cannot  be 
fought  without  steel.  But.  I  wonder  If 
all  of  us  know  you  cannot  make  steel 
without  coke.  I  wonder  if  all  of  us  real- 
ize our  country's  coke-making  facilities 
are  in  a  sad  state  of  decline,  that  we 
cannot  make  enough  coke  to  meet  our 
peacetime  need  for  steel;  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  import  coke  from 
abroad.  I  wonder  if  it  is  realized  that 
dependence  upon  foreign  coke  will  in- 
crease in  the  next  few  years  if  an  an- 
ticipated worldwide  demand  for  steel 
materializes. 

Ironically,  coke  is  a  byproduct  of 
coal  and  the  United  States  is  coal  rich. 
It  has  the  largest  reserves  of  good 
metallurgical  coal  in  the  world.  The 
question  then  arises:  If  we  now  import 
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The  loss  of  Jobs  totals  6.000  in  the  mines 
and  3.400  at  coke  plants,  he  continued. 

Also  lost  are  some  variable  by-products 
from  coke  production,  including  65  million 
^lons  of  tar,  28.S  million  gallons  of  light 
oil  and  84  billion  cubic  feet  of  coke  oven  gas. 
Smith  said. 

Cokemaking  is  a  dirty  business.  Emissions 
can  be  captured  before  they  pollute  the  at- 
mosphere, but  the  equipment  is  expensive. 
Many  American  plants  are  so  old  it  wouldn't 
be  worth  cleaning  them  up. 

Making  the  picture  even  darker  is  the 
poor  financial  state  of  the  steel  industry. 
Producers  are  caught  between  slim  profits 
and  the  high  cost  of  building  coke  batteries. 
But  there's  more  to  the  dilemma  than  that, 
according  to  Smith. 

The  average  coke  plant  is  next  door  to  a 
steel  mill,  which  means  it  is  in  a  highly  In- 
dustrialized area.  That  creates  a  problem 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  holds  a  tight  rein  over  construction 
in  heavy-Industry  zones.  In  other  words,  it 
isn't  easy  to  get  a  permit  to  build  a  coke 
plant. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  35  percent  of 
the  coke  plants  in  the  U.S.  are  more  than  25 
years  old  and  another  20  percent  are  in  the 
20-25  year  category,  according  to  Smith. 
The  life  expectancy  of  a  coke  oven  ia  25 
years. 

"Between  December,  1975,  and  July,  1979, 
32  batteries  of  ovens,  representing  14.7  per- 
cent of  maximum  annual  capacity,  were 
taken  out  of  service  permanently,"  Smith 
observed. 

"The  combination  of  regulations  coupled 
with  aging  of  existing  batteries  -will  further 
reduce  the  output  from  existing  facilities," 
he  added. 

On  top  of  that,  coke  plant  costs  have  been 
soaring.  A  million-ton  battery  that  cost  $85 
million  in  1969  went  for  approximately  $186 
million  in  1978,  Smith  said. 

"We  see  no  decline  In  this  trend  line  for 
the  next  few  years,"  he  added.  That's  bad 
news  for  steel  companies  who  aren't  able  to 
meet  their  capital  spending  needs  now. 

Does  a  steel  firm  have  to  own  and  operate 
Its  source  of  coke?  The  Koppers  executive 
doesn't  think  so.  Why  not  build  a  cokemak- 
ing complex  that  would  supply  several  steel 
companies? 

Smith  said,  "Diversified  companies  having 
current  relationships  with  the  steel  industry 
could  finance,  build  and  run  large  central 
coke  plants  with  good  economies  of  scale 
and  acceptable  environmental  safeguards." 

These  coke  centers  could  be  located  In 
steelmaking  regions  like  Pittsburgh. 
Toungstown  and  Chicago,  Smith  said. 

Something  also  has  to  be  done  about  envi- 
ronmental, health  and  safety  regulations, 
he  feels. 

"A  phQosophy  of  acceptable  risk  and 
mutual  understanding  is  the  only  way  out, 
at  this  time,  until  new  methods  and  re- 
search as  well  as  new  influxes  of  capital  give 
us  the  tools  to  find  a  practical  way  out  of 
our  environmental  dUemma."  he  ex- 
plained.* 
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TIME  TO  PRIME  THE  GASOHOL 
PUMP 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iLLntois 
Df  THE  HOUSg  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
time  to  prime  the  gasohol  pump  if  we 
as  a  nation  are  really  serious  about  re- 
ducing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 


As  a  pimip-priming  effort,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  that  would  offer  a 
crash  program  of  low-cost  credit  for 
the  construction  of  ethanol  produc- 
tion facilities,  from  large-scale  com- 
mercial plants  to  farm-size  stills. 

Simply  put,  I  propose  that  produc- 
tion loans  at  5  percent  interest  be 
made  available  over  a  2-year  applica- 
tion period  to  provide  the  Incentive 
needed  to  greatly  expand  the  Nation's 
ethanol  production  capacity.  I  have 
asked  for  comments  on  my  proposal 
from  the  four  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently providing  financial  assistance 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  fuels— 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

This  pump-priming  Initiative  should 
provide  adequate  incentive  for  gasohol 
production  In  the  magnitude  needed 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy.  I  realize  the  budget  implica- 
tions of  my  proposal  but  investing  in 
oiu-  energy  security  is  a  close  parallel 
and  no  less  important  than  investing 
in  our  national  defense.  Certainly,  the 
more  home  grown  energy  we  produce 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  be  caught  up 
in  conflicts  in  the  oU-rich  but  strife- 
torn  Middle  East. 

We  have  the  technology  for  convert- 
ing com  and  other  grain  and  wood  ma- 
terials into  ethanol  for  alcohol  fuels— 
the  main  hurdle  is  the  cost  of  money 
to  get  this  program  into  high  gear. 
That  is  the  problem  area  that  my  pro- 
posal would  focus  on.« 


NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION  UNIT 
HELPS  GUAM 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GtJAM 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  note  for  the 
Record  the  many  wonderful  accom- 
plishments on  Guam  of  the  Navy's 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  4 
(NMCB-4).  In  the  great  tradition  of 
all  naval  Seabee  units,  this  particular 
battalion,  has  gone  far  beyond  its  man- 
date by  working  closely  with  local  ci- 
vilian leaders  to  make  the  community 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
work. 

The  fine  work  done  by  Battalion  4 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Frank  Portusach.  com- 
missioner of  Agana  Heights,  Guam. 
Mr.  Portusach  and  his  fellow  residents 
deeply  appreciate  the  public  service 
spirit  of  Battalion  4  and  want  all 
Americans  to  know  how  these  fine 
young  people  have  worked  often  on 
their  own  time  on  local  projects. 

This  is  particularly  important  in 
Guam  and  In  the  trust  territory.  Our 
people  are  poor,  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  the  kind  of  public  projects 
that  have  been  done  by  Battalion  4. 
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Yet,  the  need  is  certainly  there  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  this  outstanding  unit  and  their 
leader,  Comdr.  G.  S.  Robinson,  that 
they  have  worked  so  hard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Guam. 

I  take  pride  In  having  this  opportu- 
nity to  salute  the  personnel  in  Battal- 
ion 4  at  this  time.  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  by  Battalion 
4  about  their  efforts  in  Guam  and  a 
listing  of  their  many  public  service  ef- 
forts there: 

U.S.  Naval  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion  Four  Civic  Action  Memorandum 

U.S.  Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion 
Four  <NMCB-4),  the  "does  more"  battalion, 
started  another  deployment  to  Guam  and 
many  other  sites  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  After  our  arrival  in  Guam  in  Sep- 
tember, we  received  the  coveted  "Best  of 
Type"  award  for  the  Pacific  Fleet  Construc- 
tion Battalions  for  fiscal  year  1979.  NMCB- 
4  is  very  fortunate  to  have  an  excellent  de- 
ployment site  such  as  Guam  with  many 
good  construction  projects  assigned.  The 
"Best  in  the  West"  is  also  the  Alert  battal- 
ion for  the  Pacific  area,  which  means  we 
have  to  be  ready  to  move  quicldy  in  case  of 
national  crisis  or  emergencies  such  as  ty- 
phoons anywhere  In  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 

During  our  stay  here  in  Guam,  our  home 
away  from  home,  the  officers  and  men  of 
NMCB-4  have  learned  to  love  and  appreci- 
ate the  hospitality  and  genuine  friendliness 
of  the  Guamanian  people.  One  of  our  main 
ways  to  say  "thank  you"  is  through  our 
Civic  Action  worlL.  Volunteers  share  their 
off-duty  time  and  talents  by  working  on  ap- 
proved community  and  Navy  related  proj- 
ects. NMCB-4  has  not  adopted  any  one  vil- 
lage or  community  because  we  have  the 
ability  to  adopt  them  all.  Through  our  Civic 
Action  work,  we  can  pour  concrete;  build 
walls;  clear  recreation  fields  or  brush;  haul 
away  storm  debris;  clear  and  grade  roads; 
host  programs  for  Special  Education  Chil- 
dren; and  be  Involved  In  many  local  village 
fiestas.  This  work  Is  very  gratifying  and  re- 
warding to  the  men  who  work  with  the  Gua- 
manian people.  There  Is  great  satisfaction 
when  we  see  that  our  military  construction 
training  can  be  used  to  make  improvements. 
Another  Incentive,  besides  the  sense  of  well- 
being  In  helping  others,  is  that  through 
Civic  Action  we  can  provide  additional  on- 
the  Job  training  for  our  men.  Under  the  su- 
pervision of  seasoned  Chiefs  and  senior 
Petty  Officers,  the  men  learn  to  Improve 
skills  on  graders,  bulldozers,  front-end  load- 
ers, flatbed  trucks,  pouring  concrete,  build- 
ing recreation  cQuipment  and  facilities, 
painting  libraries,  and  you  name  It.  NMCB- 
4  has  that  "can  do  spirit"  which  haa 
brought  us  solid  friendship  and  a  sense  of 
kinship  with  the  wonderful  people  of  Guam. 

One  of  our  very  special  relationships, 
which  all  "Seabee"  construction  battalions 
have  had  here  on  Guam,  has  been  the  long- 
time relationship  with  the  Brodle  Memorial 
Special  Education  School,  and  even  more  re- 
cently with  Ulloa  Elementary-  SchooL 
Brodle  Memorial  was  named  after  Seabee 
Chief  Clifford  Brodle.  Both  schools  have  a 
total  of  over  350  special  education  and 
handicapped  children  who  have  won  the 
hearta  of  the  entire  battalion  through  their 
love  and  sincere  appreciation  for  even  the 
little  things  done  for  them.  NMCB-4  was 
touched  by  these  special  children  at  a 
recent  Camp  Covington  Christmas  program 
in  which  many  "gifts"  were  exchanged,  es- 
pecially the  gift  of  friendship  and  love. 

Civic  Action  projects  have  been  a  vety 
viable  and  worthwhile  use  of  our  time  and 
training  whUe  here  on  Guam.  The  offteen 
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and  men  of  NMCB-4  have  stayed  busy,  have 
received  additional  and  valuable  training  in 
construction,  and  have  received  that  gift  of 
friendship  that  will  last  for  yean  to  come.* 


TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  'rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
article  which  i^peared  in  several 
newspapers  across  the  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  The  article  is  entitled. 
"How  the  Truman  Doctrine  Was  Bom 
34  Years  Ago." 

The  article  was  written  by  Achilles 
N.  Sakellarides,  who  is  a  former  In- 
spector of  Foreign  Economic  and  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Programs  Worldwide 
of  the  Department  t>f  State;  and  re- 
cently was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  in  Geneva. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 

How  THE  Truman  Doctrinx  Was  Born  34 
Tears  Ago 

The  opening  scene  of  the  remarkable 
motion  picture  of  the  great  Nile  River 
shows  some  dew  drops  on  the  leaves  of  a 
forest  in  darkest  Africa.  The  Implication 
was  that  these  dew  drops  were  forming  the 
Initial  moisture  In  the  fountain  source  of 
the  fabulous  river. 

Some  thoughts  expressed  In  the  summer 
of  1946  about  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
war-devastated  and  prostrate  Greece,  I 
would  like  to  believe,  were  partially  condu- 
cive to  arousing  the  Interest  and  deep  con- 
cern of  some  U.S.  officials  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  war-torn  gallant  Greek  ally  of 
the  West. 

Greece,  as  the  entire  world  knows,  paid 
dearly  for  Its  fight  for  world  freedom.  A 
vengeful  Hitler  who  resented  Mussolini's 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  army 
and  the  explosion  of  the  myth  of  Axis  invin- 
cibility, decided  to  punish  Greece  In  the 
worst  possible  way.  He  later  realized  that, 
because  of  the  Greek  resistance,  his  aggres- 
sive plans  against  Russia  were  thrown  off 
schedule.  The  loss  of  three  months  of  good- 
weather  fighting  and  the  advent  of  the 
severe  Russian  winter  were  bound  to  seal 
his  doom.  He.  therefore,  punished  Greece 
by  Inflicting  on  her  the  worst  starvation 
ever  experienced  by  any  nation. 

THX  FOUNTAIN  SOURCES  OF  THE  TSUMAN 
DOCTRINE 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  In  Jime. 
1946.  following  the  conclusion  of  the  woiit 
of  the  International  Mission  to  observe  the 
Greek  Elections.  I  participated  In  several  de- 
briefing sessions  at  the  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  State.  These  Initial  dis- 
cussions about  the  needs  of  Greece  may 
have  been  the  dew  drops  of  the  River  NUe 
analogy— the  fountain  source  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine. 

One  of  the  examples  referred  to  during 
these  discussions  was  the  case  of  a  formerly 
wealthy  Greek  tndustriaUst,  George  Con- 
stantlnldes,  wboae  seedless  raisins  process- 
ing plant  In  Crete  was  completely  destroyed 
by  war  bombings,  and  was  left  economically 
destitute. 

Before  the  war.  he  had  50  outlet  branches 
throughout  Europe.  The  processing  and 
Pfif*tfg<"g  of  bis  fine  product  was  so  good 
that  fellow  Industrlallats  from  CaUfocnla 
once  visited  his  plant  to  learn  his  remark- 
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able  techniques.  In  peacetime  he  employed 
some  600  workers. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  loan  of 
$200,000  to  this  man  would  make  possible 
tht  reopening  of  his  plant.  Multiplying  this 
one  caae  by  about  S0.000.  gave  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  post-war  Greece  and  showed  the 
magnitude  of  economic  assistance  needed  to 
put  the  country  sgain  on  Its  feet. 

A  Quick  multiplication  of  figures  Indicated 
that  at  least  400  million  dollan  would  be 
needed  to  solve  Uie  problem— a  rather  huge 
sura  in  those  years.  "It  might  take  a  couple 
of  years  to  adequately  prepare  VA  public 
opinion  to  favor  such  a  tremendous  outlay 
of  funds."  one  of  the  participants.  President 
Truman's  Assistant  David  Lloyd,  remarked. 

THE  CRAVE  COMMUNIST  THREAT 

MeanwhQe.  the  powerful  syndrome  of 
pressing  international  developments  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  somehow  provided 
the  "deus  ex  machlna"— the  solution  of  the 
problem.  As  affairs  In  Greece  went  from  bad 
to  worse  through  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1946.  Greece  sent  out  frantic  appeals  for 
credits  and  loans. 

At>out  this  time,  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria  and 
Albania  were  assisting  the  Greek  Commu- 
nist Party  (KKE)  guerrillas  in  Northern 
Greece  In  their  attempt  to  bring  Greece 
Into  the  Communist  orbit. 

Greece  appeared  to  be  on  the  horns  of  a 
horrible  dilemma:  Either  to  yield  to  Com- 
munist demands  and  become  a  "People's  Re- 
public." or  engage  in  an  internecine  war 
which  would  lead  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  already  devastated  country. 

The  KKE  was  not  openly  connected  with 
the  guerrilla  bands  and  claimed  that  some 
10,000  men  bad  taken  to  the  hills  of  Greece 
forming  a  "Democratic  Aimy"  which  would 
fight  the  "Monarcho-Faadst"  government 
of  Greece.  It  was  evident  that  the  guerrillas 
were  getting  arms  from  Yugoslavia  and  Al- 
bania. They  often  withdrew  to  these  coun- 
tries to  reform  their  ranks  and  make  forays 
Into  Greece. 

■X-BVALUATIOH  OF  U.S.  POUCT 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  concern  ova-  the  bad 
internal  conditions  In  Greece  led  to  a  reeval- 
uatlon  of  D.S.  policy  toward  that  country. 
James  Byrnes,  the  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
clared that  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  friends  of 
the  West,  needed  assistance  In  the  face  of 
the  openly  menacing  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  earlier,  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  Byrnes  had  ((greed 
with  the  British  Government  that  Greece 
must  be  mllltaxlly  assisted  by  Great  Britain, 
while  the  United  States  would  provide  eco- 
namie  assistance  to  the  ailing  coimtry.  In 
mid-September.  1946,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  reflecting  Byrnes'  views 
granted  Greece  a  tlO.8  credit 

ENTER  LOT  W.  BENSERSOM 

At  this  time.  Loy  Henderson,  the  brilliant 
Director  of  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affaln.  ad- 
dressed a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  pointing  out  that  Greece  and  Turkey 
formed  obstacles  to  Soviet  domlnatkm  of 
the  Eastern  Medfterranean— an  area  of  vital 
economic  and  strategic  Importance. 

Henderson  strened  the  strategic  Impor- 
tance of  Greece  to  U.8.  security.  Greece,  he 
wrote,  was  the  only  country  In  the  Balkans 
which  had  not  fallen  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. Were  Greece  allowed  to  come  under 
Soviet  hegemony,  Soviet  pceasure  on 
Turkey  would  become  irresistible.  Greece, 
he  said,  would  become  an  tanpoitant  step- 
ping-stone for  further  Soviet  expansion. 

He  reoommended  that  the  U.8.  Export- 
Import  Bank  giant  sconomtc  tiiiitannw  to 
Graeoe.  and  the  hnmeitlif  rtlipatrh  to 
Greece  of  an  Amolcan  Economic  Mitslnn 
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Henderson's 
Secretary 

IHSBSmSI 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


mW  CROUlfO  BROKER  IX  POREIGIf  AITAIRS 

According  to  this  doctrine,  "the  national 
integrity  and  survival  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  of  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  all  freedom-loving 
people.  .  .  ." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Truman  Doctrine 
to  "support  free  people  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures."  This  was  a  historic 
departure  from  earlier  American  policies  of 
peacetime  isolation.  It  certainly  broke  new 
ground  in  foreign  affairs.  And  so,  not  unlike 
the  mighty  Nfle.  the  Truman  Doctrine  con- 
tinues its  tortuous  flow  through  the  vari- 
at>le  landscape  of  world  history.* 
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HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  April  20-28, 1980,  has  been  designat- 
ed as  National  Secretaries  Week.  It  is 
very  appropriate  that  we  take  a 
moment  and  recognize  the  tremendous 
contribution  that  secretaries  make  to 
our  society.  Clearly,  without  the  dedi- 
cation and  efficiency  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly by  secretaries  all  over  this 
country,  the  work  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  would  come  to  a  standstill. 
Secretaries  qualify  as  the  "unsung 
heroes"  of  the  marketplace.  They  are 
usually  the  first  to  catch  the  blame  if 
something  goes  wrong  and  the  last  to 
receive  credit  or  praise  if  things  go 
right 

I.  for  one.  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
fine  work  of  secretaries  nationwide 
and  believe  that  their  performance 
merits  not  only  a  special  week,  but 
also,  a  special  day.  That  is  why  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  ine 
in  the  following  proclamation  to  desig- 
nate April  23, 1980,  as  Secretaries  Day: 

Proclamation— Secrktakies  Day  April  23, 
1980 

Whereas,  in  recognition  of  the  secretary, 
the  week  of  April  20-26,  1980.  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Secretaries  Week;  and 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  their  profession,  secretaries  are  ac- 
cepting vital  responsibilities  and  are 
performing  important  roles  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, government,  education,  and  the  pro- 
fessions; and 

Whereas,  the  efforts  of  these  profession- 
als and  their  many  contributions  to  the  na- 
tion's progress  are  significant:  and 

Whereas,  to  recognize  the  secretaries  now 
doing  their  Jobs  diligently  and  to  encourage 
others  to  enter  this  worthy  career,  it  is  es- 
sential that  rightful  acknowledgment  be 
given  their  talents; 

Now,  Therefore,  I  Toby  Roth,  Representa- 
tive of  the  8th  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin.  Join  in  asking  that  all  business 
and  Industry  Join  In  giving  due  recognition 
to  this  group,  paying  special  attention  to 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1980.  as  Secretaries 
Day.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INI>L^NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1980.  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

iMPROvniENTS  ni  National  Defense 
The  consensus  in  the  country  and  the 
Congress  is  that  this  nation  must  remain 
the  strongest  in  the  world. 

To  maintain  our  position  of  pre-eminent 
strength,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  concluded  that  the  defense  budget 
must  be  substantially  increased  over  the 
next  several  years.  Under  the  President's 
proposals,  total  defense  spending  will  move 
up  four-tenths  of  a  percent  this  year,  and 
then  will  grow  at  rates  of  4.2  percent  to  4.8 
percent  between  1981  and  1984.  If  these  fig- 
ures appear  large  to  us,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  our  defense  effort  has  fallen 
from  8.6  i>ercent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct (GNP)  in  1962  to  5  percent  today,  and 
that  the  projected  increases  will  be  accom- 
modated without  taldng  much  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  GNP. 

Two  basic  reasons  underlie  greater  de- 
fense spending.  One  is  the  enormous  expan- 
sion In  the  defense  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  expansion  that  has  been  under- 
way for  at  least  20  years.  The  Soviet  defense 
budget  was  50  percent  larger  than  our  own 
last  year,  measured  by  what  it  would  cost  to 
pay  for  Soviet  military  programs  in  our 
economy.  The  Soviet  Union  currently  «)m- 
mits  between  11  percent  and  14  percent  of 
its  GNP  to  the  military  sector.  The  second 
reason  is  potentially  dangerous  political  tur- 
bulence in  the  Caribbean.  Southeast  Asia, 
and  Iran.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  sim- 
ilar circumstances  around  the  world,  our 
armed  forces  could  be  faced  with  an  unprec- 
edented number  of  demands  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  are  ready  to  respond  to  Soviet 
aggression  and  local  political  turmoU  in 
three  different  ways: 

Strategic  forces.— Our  strategic  forces  pro- 
vide the  foundation  upon  which  our  secu- 
rity rests,  and  they  are  composed  of  three 
distinct  elements:  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBMs),  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  long-range  bombers.  In 
recent  years  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  have 
improved  in  quality  and  grown  in  number, 
and  today  they  are  approximately  equal  to 
our  own  in  power.  The  principal  strategic 
problem  we  must  solve  is  the  vulnerability 
of  our  ICBMs.  This  vulnerability  lies  behind 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  mobile  missile 
system,  the  M-X.  to  protect  our  ICBMs 
from  a  pre-emptive  Soviet  rtrike. 

Theater  nuclear  forces.— With  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  8S-20  mobUe  missile  and  the 
Backfire  bomber,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
sharply  upgraded  its  nuclear  forces  in  the 
European  theater.  To  counter  the  threat 
posed  by  these  weapons,  the  United  States 
is  developing  two  land-based.  Intermediate- 
range  mobile  missiles:  the  Pershing  n  and 
the  ground-launched  cruise  missile  (GLCM). 
They  will  ultimately  be  deployed  In  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  European  continent 

Conventloiua  forces.— For  a  decade  or  so 
we  have  defined  the  adequacy  of  our  con- 
ventional forces  terms  of  the  ability  to  fight 
one  major  and  one  minor  war  simultaneous- 
ly In  conjunction  with  our  alllea.  We  depend 
on  our  allies  to  man  the  forward  defense 
lines,  but  we  are  prepand  to  supply  rein- 
forcements in  the  form  of  tactical  aircraft 
naval  unlU  for  oontrol  of  vital  sea  lanes,  and 
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reserve  troops.  The  Soviet  buildup  has  also 
caused  problems  for  our  conventional 
forces.  Without  reducing  their  military 
presence  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviets 
have  tripled  their  forces  In  the  Par  East  and 
have  gone  on  to  develop  an  impressive  naval 
capability.  Soviet  conventional  forces  have 
been  modernized  and  have  reached  a  fairly 
high  state  of  combat  readiness  on  both  their 
fronts.  They  can  hit  NATO  with  little  ad- 
vance preparation  or  warning,  and  they  are 
shoring  up  both  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
North  Koreans. 

Our  response  to  the  Soviet  defense  effort 
has  been  significant.  We  have  updated  our 
strategic  triad,  and  our  future  strategic 
forces  will  include  the  Trident  submarine 
and  a  variety  of  cruise  missiles  in  addition 
to  the  M-X  mobile  missile.  A  major  initia- 
tive of  ours  to  increase  the  size  and  better 
the  quality  of  our  presence  in  Europe, 
beyond  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
and  the  GLCM,  is  a  part  of  a  long-term  de- 
fense program  for  NATO.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  concentrate  harder  than  ever  on 
our  conventional  forces.  Among  other 
things,  we  may:  augment  our  naval  power  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Indian  Ocean;  es- 
tablish a  special  task  force  for  the  Caribbe- 
an; build  97  new  ships  by  1985  to  aid  in  con- 
trol of  the  sea  lanes;  improve  our  tactical  air 
forces  by  adding  1,700  new  planes  in  the 
next  five  years;  and  create  a  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  (complete  with  pre-positioned 
ships  and  a  fleet  of  cargo  planes)  for  emer- 
gency action  in  distant  regions. 

These  steps,  if  carried  out  effectively,  will 
enable  us  to  secure  our  unquestioned  mili- 
tary superiority  among  nations.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Len  Small  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
American  Newsoaoer  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. He  had  served  on  the  ANPA 
board  since  1971.  and  he  was  to  have 
been  nominated  chairman  at  the  orga- 
nization's aimual  convention  on  April 
23  in  Honolulu.  He  was  also  a  former 
president  of  the  Inland  Press  Associ- 
ation, a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  United  I*ress  International,  and  of 
the  Illinois  I*ress  Assoclsrtion. 

Besides  his  work  in  publishing.  Len 
took  an  active  role  in  civic  and  busi- 
ness affairs.  He  served  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  Kanlcakee  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  played  a 
big  role  in  the  building  of  Heritage 
House,  a  home  of  the  aging.  In  my 
hometown  of  Moline,  he  actively  con- 
tributed to  the  redevelopment  of  the 
downtown  area,  while  he  spearheaded 
growth  and  innovation  at  the  Dis- 
patch, the  town's  newspaper.  This  in- 
complete account  of  Len  Small's  life 
exemplifies  the  type  of  man  he  was, 
and  helps  to  explain  why  he  will  be  so 
sorely  missed  by  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. He  will  be  remembered  as  an  in- 
novative and  successful  businessman,  a 
man  of  integrity  and  vision,  and  a  man 
who  loved  his  country.  In  this  way  he 
will  continue  to  live  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  him,  and  serve  as  an 
example  to  all  of  us.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEN  H.  SMALL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  the  very  sad  news 
that  a  very  prominent  niinoisan,  Len 
Small,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident on  March  10,  1980.  Len  was  a 
very  civic-minded  man.  He  worked  dili- 
gently for  the  betterment  of  his  pro- 
fession and  his  community.  In  order 
that  we  may  remember  his  life  at  the 
time  of  his  passing,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
Len's  achievements. 

Grandson  of  former  Illinois  Gov. 
Len  Small,  Len  began  his  career  as  a 
lawyer.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  School  in 
1937.  and  he  served  as  an  assistant 
State  attorney  general  in  1940.  After 
18  years  of  law  practice,  Len  retired 
from  that  profession,  and  he  began  his 
career  in  publishing  in  1955  when  he 
joined  the  Daily  Journal  of  Kankakee 
as  associate  editor.  He  became  coeditor 
and  publisher  in  1957,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  imtil  1967,  when  he 
became  president  of  Small  Newspa- 
pers. The  newspapers  in  this  Krouo  in- 
clude the  Kankakee  Journal,  the 
Moline  Dispatch,  the  Ottawa  Times, 
the  Streator  Journal,  all  of  Illinbis. 
the  LaPorte  Herald  Tribune  of  Indi- 
ana, and  the  Herald-Argus  and  the 
Rochester  Post  Bulletin  of  Minnesota. 


SIX  STEPS  TO  DEAL  WITH 
INFLATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl»^SENTATlVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  detailing  six  steps  which 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  deal 
with  inflation. 

They  are,  as  follows:  Immediate  im- 
position of  an  odd-even  gas  allocating 
plan:  ending  of  all  controls  on  oil,  gas- 
oline, and  natural  gas;  imposition  of 
credit  controls;  balancing  the  Federal 
budget;  submission  by  the  President  of 
a  list  of  recession  requests  to  offset 
supplemental  appropriations  for  enti- 
tlement programs  which  could  raise 
this  year's  deficit  to  $44  billion:  and 
passage  of  a  series  of  supply  side  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  investment  in 
the  productive  capacity  necessary  to 
rebuild  America's  economy.  I  am  not  a 
Johnny-come-lately  to  any  of  these 
positions. 

Last  June,  I  called  for  mandatory 
odd-even  gas  rationing  to  hold  down 
gasoline  consumption  and  I  have  re- 
newed that  call  many  times. 

I  have  voted  for  decontrol  several 
times  in  the  House.  While  painful,  I 
would  rather  see  Americans  struggle 
to  deal  with  high  prices  than  to  see  us 
continue  to  mortgage  our  national 
wealth    to   OPEC    and    possibly   sec 
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American  bloodshed  in  the  Middle 
East. 

On  credit  controls:  I  have  supported 
the  Federal  Reserve's  attempt  to  Cisht 
inflation  which  has  been,  to  reduce 
the  money  supply  by  increasing  inter- 
est rates.  This  policy  has  now  run  its 
logical  cotirse,  and  interest  rates  are 
now  painfully  high.  Other  types  of 
credit  controls  would  allow  rates  to  de- 
cline while  preventing  an  explosion  of 
dollars  from  swamping  our  economy 
caused  by  a  wave  of  inflationary 
spending  by  consumers,  and  specula- 
tive financial  manipulation  by  busi- 
ness. 

On  reducing  the  deficit:  I  was  one  of 
only  45  Democrats  in  the  House  to 
stand  up  last  November  and  vote  to 
order  House  committees  that  exceeded 
their  budget  guidelines  to  cut  back  the 
programs  that  they  had  authorized.  I 
am  willing  to  continue  to  hold  the  li|ie 
on  these  items. 

On  tax  cuts:  I  sponsored— early  last 
faU-the  so-caUed  "10/5/3"  depreci- 
ation bill. 

We  have  some  difficult— politically 
painful— choices  ahead.  But.  the 
American  people  look  to  their  elected 
representatives  for  leadership.  They 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  if  public 
officials  make  a  proper  case  as  to  the 
need  for  serious  solutions  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  facing  our  Nation.  That 
is  our  task:  Eklucate  as  to  the  need; 
and  respond  with  valid,  workable  solu- 
tions. 

I  believe  my  six-point  plan  is  a 
proper  response.* 


RESTRICTION  ON  WEEKEND 
RECREATIONAL  BOATING 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1980 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
alert  the  Members  of  this  House  to  a 
new  Department  of  Energy  proposal 
which  threatens  the  recreational  boat- 
ing industry  and  related  marine  trades 
in  this  country.  This  proposal  would 
adversely  affect  a  $5.7  billion  Industry 
and  the  Jobs  of  some  660,000  people 
nationwide  if  it  is  allowed  to  become 
final. 

The  recreational  watercraft  restric- 
tion proposal  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  7,  and  was 
tucked  away  near  the  end  of  the 
standby  Federal  emergency  energy 
conservation  plan.  This  proposal  sin- 
gles out  recreational  boating  from  all 
other  recreational  activities.  If  the 
proposal  goes  into  effect,  pleasure 
boating  would  be  restricted  on  either  1 
or  2  days  every  weekend  in  the  event 
of  an  energy  emergency.  No  other 
form  of  recreation  is  pinpointed  for 
similar  restrictions. 
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I  feel  vei  y  strongly  that  the  boating 
public  is  Ji  St  as  patriotic  as  any  other 
segment  o:  the  American  public  and 
that  the  m  )re  than  58  million  pleasure 
boat  owneis  would  respond  positively 
in  a  crisis,  voluntarily  limiting  or  ceas- 
ing their  ui  e  of  motor  fuel  in  a  nation- 
al emergericy.  I  have  personally  con- 
tacted the  Appropriate  Department  of 
Energy  of  icials  twice,  strongly  pro- 
testing th  B  discriminatory  proposal 
and  sugges  ing  that  it  be  dropped.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress when  we  passed  Public  Law  96- 
102  to  give  the  bureaucrats  a  mandate 
to  single  out  and  curtail  one  form  of 
recreation  ( iver  all  others. 


Of  courseL  we  must  conserve  fuel  but 
we  must  al  share  that  responsibility, 
as  I  am  sire  we  all  will,  should  an 
emergency  irise. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  proposed 
regulation  i  jid  I  would  urge  that  all  of 
you  take  a  look  at  the  national  eco- 
nomic impiiCt  if  this  proposal  is  al- 
lowed to  SAnd.  Even  the  threat  of 
such  a  regv  lation  has  already  affected 
boat  sales  1 1  my  district  and  I  have  re- 
ceived scons  of  letters  from  business- 
men, seer  ;taries.  mechanics,  and 
others  in  t  le  marine  trades  who  fear 
for  their  Jo  is.  We  Just  don't  need  the 
additional    unemployment    that    will 


occur   if 
stands.* 


t  lis   ill-conceived   proposal 


RESOLUTI 3N 


NIAN 
BOSTON 


OP    THE    UTHUA- 
AJ^RICAN    COUNCIL    OF 


H04.J0EM0AKLEY 

3P  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HI  >USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn  'sday,  March  12, 1980 
MO/KLEY. 


•  Mr. 
cently  the 
commemorated 
ence    Day. 
people    of 
strong  amonjg 
here    in 
American 
passed  a 
return  of 
and  I  would 
freedom  wit)  i 
The 


Amerikos     LIetuviu 
Skyrios   Lithuanian 
OF  Boston 


Pebri  ary 
Citi 


We.  the 

Massachusetts 
Day  of 
Lithuanian 
rium,  to 
Lithuania's 
as  follows: 

That  this 
nlversary  of 
of  Lithuania 
the 

State  as  an 
ary  Sixteenth 

That  Lithuahia 
and  independe  nt 


J Mr.  Speaker,   re- 

iouse  of  Representatives 

Lithuanian  Independ- 

Support    for    the    brave 

Lithuania    still    remains 

Lithuanian  communities 

The    Lithuanian 

<:ouncil     of    Boston     has 

n  solution   calling   for   the 

independence  to  Lithuania, 

like  to  share  this  call  for 

my  colleagues. 

resoliktion  follows: 


A  nerica. 


Tarybos      Bostono 
American  Council. 


resolution 


Litl^uanian  Americans  of  Boston, 

assembled  this  Seventeenth 

1980,  at  the  S.  Boston 

izcns'    Association    Audito- 

comAiemorate  the  Restoration  of 

Ir  dependence,  do  hereby  state 


y*r.  1980,  marks  the  729th  an- 

tl  c  foundation  of  the  Kingdom 

iind  the  62nd  anniversary  of 

Re-establ  shment    of    the   Lithuanian 

In(  lependent  Republic  on  Pebru- 

1918; 

was  recognized  as  a  free 
nation  by  the  entire  free 
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world,  she  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  however,  she  was  by  force  and 
fraud  occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  disregarding  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  1920  in  which  Moscow  had  guaranteed 
Lithuania's  Independence  forever  and  disre- 
garding the  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1926 
with  the  Soviet  Union; 

That  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  imperialistic, 
aggressive  colonial  empire,  subjugating  each 
year  new  countries:  Lithuania  was  one  of  its 
first  victims.  The  colonies  of  western  coun- 
tries have  regained  their  independence, 
even  underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  while  Lithuania  is  still  exposed  to  the 
most  brutal  Russian  colonial  oppression  and 
exploitation; 

That  the  Soviet  invaders,  even  though 
using  tortures  in  jails,  concentration  camps, 
psychiatric  wards  are  unable  to  suppress  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
self-government  and  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  self-determination. 

iVoio,  therefore,  be  it  resolved. 

That  we  are  grateful  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
adopting  Concurrent  Resolution  54,  which 
recommends  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  at  the  Madrid  conference  the 
right  of  the  Baltic  States  for  self-determina- 
tion, to  use  all  available  information  agen- 
cies to  bring  the  attention  of  all  nations  to 
the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  under 
Moscow's  subjugation,  to  use  every  effort  to 
gain  the  support  of  other  nations  for  the  re- 
alization of  the  independence  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

That  we  are  grateful  to  President  Carter 
for  his  struggle  for  Human  Rights,  which 
should  include  the  right  of  nations  to  live 
free  and  Independent  lives;  we  ask  President 
Carter  to  use  VS.  Information  Agencies  to 
support  the  right  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  for  in- 
dependence, and  to  encourage  our  allies  to 
also  support  the  aims  of  freedom  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia  and  Estonia; 

That  we  urge  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
use  diplomatic  and  other  possible  pressures 
that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  its  military 
forces,  secret  police  apparatus,  foreign  ad- 
ministration, and  release  from  jails,  concen- 
tration camps  and  psychiatric  wards  people 
who  struggle  for  human  rights  and  for 
liberty; 

That  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  MSdrid 
conference  also  Include  a  member  of  East- 
em  European  descent  and  that  the  signato- 
ries of  the  Helsinki  agreement  would  con- 
demn the  colonial  regime  in  the  Baltic 
States,  supporting  the  aims  of  this  nation 
for  independence; 

That  we  express  our  most  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  United  SUtes  administration 
and  the  Congress  for  non-recognition  of  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  request  them  to  use  every  op- 
portunity in  international  forums  and  in 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
strongly  support  the  Lithuanian  alms  for  in- 
dependence. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forward- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  U.S.  Congress- 
men and  Senators  from  our  State,  to  Con- 
gressman Dante  B.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Committee  in  Washington,  and  to 
the  news  media. 

Ms.  Fausa  M.  Grenoal, 

Secretary. 

Alexander  J.  Chaplix, 

Presidentm 
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THE  POOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINIS- 
TRATION-WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
REGULATION.  LET  THE  BUYER 
BEWARE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  Congressional  Record 
another  one  of  Robert  Bleiberg's  ex- 
cellent editorials  from  Barron's  Busi- 
ness and  Financial  Weekly.  This  edito- 
rial commentary  on  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  appeared  in  the 
March  10,  1980,  edition.  Mr.  Bleiberg 
reveals  that  many  of  the  regulations 
handed  down  by  FDA  are  based  on  po- 
litical considerations  rather  than 
safety  factors.  Two  excellent  examples 
of  this  are  the  ban  on  cyclamates  and 
the  proposed  ban  on  the  use  of  saccha- 
rin. After  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
testing,  it  has  been  proven  that  nei- 
ther of  these  sugar  substitutes  are 
cancer-causing  agents.  However,  the 
FDA  will  not  approve  the  usage  of  cy- 
clamates or  drop  its  efforts  to  ban  sac- 
charin for  reasons  that  PDA  Commis- 
sioner Jere  E.  Goyan  admits  are  part 
politics.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
Mr.  Bleiberg's  editorial,  as  I  think  we 
all  need  to  consider  the  detriment  to 
the  consumer  of  these  types  of  PDA 
policies.  The  article  follows: 

"Sweet  and  Low:  In  Drug  Regulation, 

Evidently,  Anything  Goes" 
Some  people  think  only  a  crazy  person 
would  leave  the  city  by  the  Bay  for  the  city 
on  the  Potomac.  Others  might  think  only  a 
crazy  person  would  agree  to  run  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA).  But  Jere 
E.  Ooyan  .  .  .  dean  of  the  Pharmacy  School 
at  the  University  of  California  (San  Francis- 
co) ..  .  did  both,  and  so  far  nobody  has 
questioned  his  sanity.  Thus,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  authoritative  National  Journal, 
began  a  revealing  Question  and  Answer  ses- 
sion with  the  man  who  now  runs  PDA 
From  the  give-and-take  emerges  a  portrait 
of  a  man  who  should  l)e  very  much  at  home 
In  his  new  surroundings.  To  illustrate: 

Q.  When  undertaking  a  risk-benefit  analy- 
sis, how  much  Importance  do  you  give  to 
economics? 

A.  I  personally  don't  think  that  economics 
should  enter  into  whether  we  should  be 
banning  something. 

Or.  Q.  What  about  political  consider- 
ations? Would  you  make  a  decision  on  an 
issue  such  as  banning  caffeine  when  used  as 
a  food  additive  with  an  eye  on  the  calendar 
and  the  November  election? 

A.  In  a  sense,  all  policy  is  in  part  politics. 
If  we  had  very  clear  food  laws  and  science 
were  absolute  ...  we  could  easily  make  de- 
cisions, because  we  could  just  set  up  a  com- 
puter and  feed  in  the  Information  and  out 
would  come  the  answer.  But  we  have  com- 
missioners of  the  FDA  only  because  you 
need  someone  to  think  their  way  through 
this  and  come  up  with  reasoned  answers. 
With  fine.  If  unconscious,  irony  the  Inter- 
view is  captioned:  "New  FDA  Commissioner 
an  Advocate  of  the  Consumer's  Right  to 
Know." 

Commissioner  Ooyan  has  now  been  put  to 
the  test,  with  results  that  are  far  from  posi- 
tive. Last  week  three  prestigious  scientific 
organizations,  notably  Harvard  University's 
School   of   Public   Health,    the   American 
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Health  Foundation  and  the  National  Cancer 
lastitute.  simultaneously  released  findings 
on  the  possible  relationship  t>etween  the  use 
of  the  artificial  sweetener,  saccharin,  and 
the  Incidence  of  cancer  of  the  bladder.  After 
clinical  studies  on  upwards  of  4.000  human 
patients  (not  the  rat  pack  so  beloved  by 
PDA's  medicine  men),  all  three  research 
teams  concluded  that  the  linliage  was  nil. 

"The  evidence,"  so  one  scientist  who  di- 
rected the  Cancer  Institute  research  wrote  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  'is 
that  very  little.  If  any,  current  bladder 
cancer  Is  due  to  the  consumption  of  artifi- 
cial sweeteners  at  the  doses  and  in  the 
manner  In  which  [theyl  were  commonly 
consumed  in  the  past."  FDA,  which  several 
years  ago  sought  to  ban  saccharin  as  a 
cancer-producing  agent  (carcinogen)  and 
was  only  balked  by  a  public  outcry  and 
prompt  remedial  action  by  Congress,  main- 
tained a  grim  silence.  Pressed  by  Barron's 
for  conunent.  a  spokesman  said  that  despite 
the  latest  evidence,  it  hadn't  changed  Its 
mind. 

Or  take  the  case  of  cyclamate,  the  far 
more  versatile  sweetener  produced  by 
Abbott  Laboratories,  which  FDA,  with  great 
fanfare,  barred  from  the  market  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  Several  years  later,  when  sci- 
entific bodies  all  over  the  world  had  con- 
cluded that  cyclamate  is  safe.  Abbott  asked 
PDA  to  rescind  its  ban.  Ever  since,  the 
agency,  by  every  trick  in  the  bureaucratic 
t>ook,  has  put  off  making  a  decision  and  re- 
peatedly stalled,  to  the  point  where  the 
company  last  September  sought  relief  in 
U.S.  District  Court.  In  a  precedent-shatter- 
ing and  courageous  move  by  the  regulated 
against  its  regulator,  Abbott  Laboratories 
petitioned  the  court  to  take  Jurisdiction 
over  the  cyclamate  proceeding;  enjoin  FDA 
from  further  administrative  action:  and.  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  record  and  further 
evidence,  to  overrule  the  agency  and  ap- 
prove the  sale  of  cyclamate.  To  FDA's 
dismay,  the  court  recently  ruled  that 
Abbott  might  proceed  with  what  lawyers 
call  discovery. 

Armed  v.'ith  subpoena  power.  Abbott  has 
proceeded  to  discover  compelling  evidence 
of  a  sweeping  abuse  of  both  the  regulatory 
process  and  the  scientific  method,  as  well  as 
a  massive  attempt  at  a  cover-up.  For  years 
Abbott  has  made  the  uncontroverted  claim 
that  an  FDA  Commissioner,  at  a  meeting 
with  corporate  executives,  had  conceded  the 
safety  of  cyclamate;  his  sole  concern,  he 
went  on  to  say.  was  purely  political.  The 
company  has  now  put  Into  the  record  affi- 
davits to  this  effect,  as  well  as  a  sworn  state- 
ment from  another  ex-head  of  FDA  that  re- 
inforces the  point.  Equally  shocking,  it  has 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  agency  to  disgorge 
internal  memoranda  and  other  documents 
which  prove  that  throughout  the  long- 
drawn-out  proceedings,  qualified  FDA  staff- 
ers without  demur  agreed  that  cyclamate 
was  safe:  the  higher-ups  merely  saw  no 
point  in  allowing  it  back  on  the  market. 
Thus,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  freely 
and  safely  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  marvelous 
sweetener,  with  all  the  blessings  It  bestows 
on  the  calorie-conscious,  overweight  and  di- 
abetic, the  U.S.  has  been  systematically  and 
arbitrarily  deprived.  The  consumer's  right 
to  know?  What  about  his  or  her  right  to 
choose? 

At  FDA.  despite  the  anti-regulation  thrust 
that's  made  such  headway  elsewhere,  free- 
dom of  choice  remains  under  relentless  as- 
sault. In  1977.  as  noted,  after  a  dubious  ex- 
periment (involving  the  force-feeding  of  rats 
vast  quantities)  found  traces  of  tumors  in  a 
handful  of  offspring,  the  agency  abruptly 
announced  plans  to  impose  a  ban  on  saccha- 
rin. The  decision  touched  off  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  tens  of  thousands  of  diabetics  and 
their  doctors:  it  even  moved  Congress  to  leg- 
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islate  a  delay  (which  the  House  has  now 
voted  to  extend.)  Queried  by  the  National 
Journal  (before  list  week's  findings)  on 
what  happens  next,  Conunissioner  Goyan 
spoke  of  a  proposed  effort  to  educate  people 
in  the  twenties  and  teens  on  the  alleged 
risks.  As  to  caffeine:  There  is  some  evi- 
dence indicating  that  caffeine  is  a  teratogen 
(a  substarice  that  causes  abnormalities!  and 
we're  very  concerned  about  that.  Two  years 
from  now  I  might  feel  that  science  was  at  a 
point  where  we  absolutely  had  to  act.  As  to 
sodium  nitrite,  which  is  added  to  such 
smoked  meats  as  bacon  and  ham  to  help 
preserve  them,  the  agency  Is  still  awaiting 
the  report  of  a  group  that  is  reviewing  the 
data.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  if  the  past  is 
any  guide,  it  is  likely  to  hand  down  a  decree 
that  will  help  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
botulism. 

Cyclamate.  and  those  who  produce  and 
consume  it.  have  suffered  worst.  On  the 
first  count,  Abbott  Laboratories  estimates 
that  over  the  years,  the  ban  has  cost  it  up- 
wards of  $42  million,  back  in  1969-70,  proc- 
essors and  canners  were  hit  with  losses  ex- 
ceeding $100  million,  which  Congress,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  a  few  lawmakers, 
never  saw  fit  to  repay.  Most  pernicious  of 
all,  an  exciting  and  fast-growing  Industry, 
diet  food  and  drinlis.  suffered  a  body  blow. 
Thanks  to  saccharin,  diet  soft  drinks  have 
regained  their  market  share  and  more,  but 
other  low-calorie  formulations  have  never 
recovered.  Back  in  1969,  a  group  of  not-so- 
jolly  fat  men,  charging  violation  of  their 
Constitutional  rights,  brought  a  class  action 
in  federal  court  against  FDA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Claiming  to  represent  millions  "who  enjoy 
the  free  and  unrestricted  consumption  of 
non-caloric  soft  drinks,  foods  and  nonpre- 
scription medicines  which  contain  cycla- 
mate," they  testified  that  consumption  of 
the  food  additive  is  vital  to  their  physical 
well-t>eing.  Consumers  lost  that  t>attle,  but, 
thanks  to  the  persistence  and  courage  of 
Abbott  Laboratories  (which  has  just  re- 
ceived an  accolade  from  Fortune  magazine), 
they  have  a  fighting  chance  to  win  the  war. 

High  time.  As  Abbott  points  out,  it  has 
vainly  sought  a  decision  from  FDA  since 
1973;  "the  cyclamate  petition  Is  now  under 
consideration  by  its  fifth  Commissioner 
(two  are  acting) .  .  .."  conduct  which  it  else- 
where condemns  as  a  "procedure  whereby 
an  administrative  agency,  through  outra- 
geous inaction  and  adoption  of  extra-legal 
considerations,  frustrates  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  deprives  a  corporate  citizen  of 
its  Constitutional  and  statutory  rights." 
Hence  it  is  seeking  the  sweeping  relief  cited 
above.  While  the  court  has  yet  to  rule  on  all 
the  issues,  certain  points,  to  a  layman  at 
any  rate,  are  clear.  As  part  of  its  strategy  of 
delay,  FDA  repeatedly  has  turned  the  appli- 
cation over  (reminded)  for  further  scrutiny 
to  hesu'ing  examiners.  Time  and  again,  in 
turn,  the  latter,  in  total  disregard  of  the 
agency's  own  regulations,  have  sought  to 
impose  on  the  company  an  Impossible  stand- 
ard of  safety.  FDA  hasn't  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  cyclamate  is  unsafe,  which  is  all 
that  the  statute  requires.  On  the  contrary— 
as  Abbott,  with  the  help  of  the  court,  has 
now  "discovered  "—PDA  technical  personnel 
time  and  again  have  found  cyclamate  safe, 
even  while  their,  higher-ups  refused  to  sanc- 
tion its  production  and  sale. 

Why?  In  what  the  District  Court  called  a 
"surprising  assertion,"  PDA  sought  to 
defend  its  position  by  invoking  public  opin- 
ion, a  yardstick  which  the  court  found 
wholly  irrelevant  to  its  Congressional  man- 
date. Commissioner  Goyan  has  been 
franker;  "all  policy  is  part  politics,"  a  state- 
ment that  the  record  In  the  case  conclusive- 
ly proves.  Here  Is  part  of  an  affidavit  filed 
by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  who  headed  the 
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FDA  from  1969  to  1973  and  subsequently 
served  in  HEW:  "From  my  experience  as 
Commissioner  and  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  whom  the  Commissioner  reported,  I 
was  aware  that  factors  other  than  science 
Influence  decisions  made  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Such  factors  tn  my 
Judgment  have  played  a  role  In  the  failurQ 
of  FDA  to  approve  cyclamate."  When  it 
comes  to  regulation,  let  the  buyer  lieware. 

Robert  M.  Bleiberg.* 


KEN  HARDING 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOI/Rt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11. 1980 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ken 
Harding  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
first  people  I  met  when  I  arrived  in 
Washington  after  the  1948  election. 
He  has  been  a  gcxxi  friend  and  a  valua- 
ble public  servant  in  each  of  the  roles 
he  has  had  over  those  many  years.  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  be  both  in 
the  years  ahead  no  matter  what  either 
he  or  I  are  doing.  I  wiU  miss  seeing 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  regular  basis.* 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  RADIO 
FREE  EUROPE,  RADIO  LIBERTY, 
AND  THE  VOICE  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

of  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Polish 
language  newspaper  published  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy,  printed 
an  article  in  the  February  29-March  1 
weekend  edition  concerning  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  the 
Voice  of  America.  I  want  to  share  this 
article  with  you  because  it  reiterates 
the  views  of  some  of  my  neighbors, 
many  of  whom  have  written  to  me 
that  their  relatives  in  Poland  consider 
the  radios  among  the  most  effective 
ways  of  maintaining  contact  with  cap- 
tive peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Although  it  has  always  been  impor- 
tant to  let  the  captive  peoples  know 
that  democracy  is  strong  and  thriving, 
we  should  be  especially  aware  of  this 
need  now  that  yet  another  nation  has 
been  taken  over  by  a  Commimist 
regime. 

In  view  of  recent  developments,  I 
have  become  a  cosponsor  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  making  full  use  of 
its  potential  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty.  The 
following  article  helps  to  explain  the 
importance  of  this  resolution: 

Pre-election  Pledges  and  Post-Election 
Reautt 

During  his  election  campaign  of  1976 
Jimmy  Carter  issued  the  foUowing  state- 
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entire  area  east  of  Ural  remains  out  of  their 
effective  range  (Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Annual  Report  1980). 

Every  year  funds  requested  by  RFE/RL 
were  cut  down,  first  by  the  Administration 
and  later  by  the  Congress.  Annual  alloca- 
tions, higher  on  paper,  never  compensated 
fully  inflationary  costs  increases  and  dollar 
devaluation.  Both  Radios  are  being  nickeled 
and  dimed  to  death  by  penny-pinching 
economics. 

In  constant  search  of  saving  measures 
RFE/ltL  have  been  subjected  to  permanent 
reorganizations.  Disruptive  relocations  and 
dispersal  of  remaining  staff  in  Munich  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  by  BIB  may  deal  a 
final  blow  to  these  strategic  Instruments. 
Lack  of  stability  has  seriously  undermined 
morale  of  the  staff. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union: 

Has  increased  its  broadcasting  in  68  lan- 
guages to  2,000  hours  per  week. 

Has  been  Jamming  RFE/RL  at  the  ex- 
pense of  $300  million. 

Has  concentrated  a  barrage  of  inflamma- 
tory and  mendacious  anti-American  propa- 
ganda on  Iran,  Turkey,  Arab  countries  and 
other  critical  areas. 

The  U.S.  is  facing  the  greatest  threat  of 
Its  security  and  well-being  since  1945.  The 
strategic  role  of  the  radios  should  be  reap- 
praised and  dramatically  upgraded  on  our 
list  of  strategic  priorities.  Our  great  re- 
sources and  technology  should  be  fully  ex- 
ploited in  a  crush  program  aimed  at  increas- 
ing the  Impact  of  shortwave  radios  to  Rs 
maximum.  These  instruments  represent  our 
only  means  to  erode  the  Soviet  System  and 
its  commitment  to  expansion  and  aggres- 
sion.« 
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KENNETH  HARDING 


program  of  new  transmit- 
to  the  VS.  Congress.  The 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1980 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  deeply  deserved  tribute 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  institution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  any  of 
the  thousands  of  Members  who  have 
served  during  the  past  30  years.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  a  dear  friend  and 
exemplary  public  servant,  Kenneth 
Harding.  To  the  regret  of  every 
Member,  staff  assistant,  and  visitor 
who  has  been  helped  by  Ken  over  the 
years,  he  has  decided  to  retire  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House;  we  will  all 
miss  him  very  much. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  able  to 
call  Ken  a  personal  friend,  as  well  as 
professional  associate.  Surely  he  has 
been  invaluable  to  me— and  my  staff- 
in  that  latter  capacity.  His  calm,  capa- 
ble hands  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  many  vexing  problems  that  have 
arisen.  More  than  just  competence. 
Ken  brought  something  else  to  his  job. 
that  enhanced  the  results  of  his 
work— eternally  cheerful  manner. 
Faced  with  any  level  of  crisis,  from  a 
last-minute  call  for  a  parking  space  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  to  matters  that 
could  have  indeed  developed  into 
something  quite  serious— Ken  deajt 
with  the  situation  cooly.  and  with  a 
steady   smile   and  pleasant   attitude 


that  made  the  person  asking  him  for 
help  know  that  everything  would  be 
all  right.  Ken  exuded  a  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  staff  that  was  remark- 
ably contagious.  Knowing  that  Ken 
could  solve  all  the  problems  you  could 
bring  him  made  you  think  that  they 
weren't  really  problems  at  all.  His  suc- 
cessor has  an  unenviable  job,  for  Ken 
has  set  some  lofty  standards. 

We  will  all  miss  him— including,  I 
know,  his  own  staff.  Let  me  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  a  won- 
derful, fulfilling,  and  well-deserved  re- 
tirement.9 


RESIGNATION  OP  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS  KENNETH  HARDING 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MAssACHUscrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
ignation of  Ken  Harding  has  deprived 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
services  of  one  of  its  most  loyal  and 
dedicated  employees.  For  over  30  years 
Ken  has  served  the  Members  of  this 
House  In  a  number  of  Important  posi- 
tions; as  assistant  to  the  chairman  and 
executive  director  of  the  Democratic 
National  Congressional  Committee,  as 
Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  During  these  years 
Ken  has  performed  a  number  of  im- 
portant functions  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  House.  The  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  and  responsibU- 
ities  attendant  to  each  of  the  positions 
he  has  held,  especially  the  office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  has  reflected  a 
great  deal  of  credit  on  both  himself 
and  this  House.  E\'en  though  his  alle- 
giance has  always  been  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  respect  with  which 
he  is  held  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  transcends  party  lines.  That  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  his 
character,  his  personality,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has  done  his  job. 

My  regret  at  Ken's  resignation  is 
tempered  4)y  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
looldng  forward  to  channeling  his 
energy  and  skill  on  new  interests.  I  am 
sure  that  he  wiU  be  as  successful  in 
those  pursuits  as  he  has  been  in  his  ef- 
forts on  our  behalf.  I  know  I  join  with 
all  my  colleagues  In  wishing  Ken  and 
his  famUy  all  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come.« 


INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxiHois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion stood  at  4.8  percent  when  Mr. 
Carter  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent In  January  1977.  Today.  Inflation 
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Is  running  at  an  annualized  rate  of 
nearly  20  percent,  a  fourfold  increase 
in  Just  3  years. 

Now,  with  national  elections  looming 
next  November,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Carter  is  about  to  panic.  For  the  past  3 
years,  instead  of  taking  those  steps 
necessary  to  control  Federal  spending, 
cut  excessive  Government  regulation, 
and  encourage  productivity  and  real 
economic  growth.  Mr.  Carter  has 
chosen  instead  cosmetic  palliatives.  He 
has  fiddled  with  voluntary  wage  and 
price  controls  to  absolutely  no  effect 
and,  most  recently,  has  given  his  tacit 
approval  to  the  Federal  Reserve's  put- 
ting upon  the  American  people  oppres- 
sively high  interest  rates. 

Now  with  demagogs  whose  votes 
have  been  a  prime  ingredient  in  the 
economic  mess  that  besets  us  calling 
for  Government  control  of  the  econo- 
my as  the  only  solution— a  step  that 
has  never  worked  and  never  will 
work— the  Carter  administration  finds 
itself  in  a  political  box.  Mr.  Carter 
feels  he  must  do  something,  some- 
thing immediate,  something  with 
Impact,  something  dramatic. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  the 
time  when  past  errors  are  compound- 
ed, when  steps  are  taken  that  will  only 
be  regretted  later,  when  politics  takes 
the  place  of  considered  policy.  Let  us 
hope  the  President  can  put  politics 
aside.  Let  us  hope  he  imderstands  that 
it  took  a  long  time  to  arrive  where  we 
are  and  there  is  no  quick-fix  solution. 
Let  us  hope  he  will  propose  beginning 
the  painful  processes  that  should  have 
begun  3  years  ago  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  undo  the  damage  of  his  own 
vacillation  and  ineptitude. 

Those  processes  were  very  clearly  ar- 
ticulated in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  that  is  reprinted 
here: 

A  Reply  to  the  Write  House 

Dear  Messrs.  Kahn  and  Miller  It's  good  to 
know  the  administration  is  going  to  resist 
the  escalating  clamor  for  mandatory  con- 
trols. They  have  never  achieved  their  pur- 
pose. To  the  extent  that  they  do  anything, 
it  Is  to  distort  the  economy,  create  strains 
that  will  ultimately  burst  out  of  contnjl, 
and  delude  politicians  Into  thinking  that  in- 
flation has  been  tamed  and  that  they  are 
freed  from  their  obligation  to  deal  with  its 
basic  causes. 

Voluntary  controls  are  at  least  more  con- 
sistent with  a  free  economy.  But  their  great- 
er merit  Is  that  they  are  even  less  likely  to 
work  than  mandatory  controls.  Come  to 
think  of  It,  many  of  us  arent  even  sure 
what  the  guidelines  are.  They  started  at  5H 
per  cent  for  prices  and  7  per  cent  for  wages, 
as  we  recall,  but  they  worked  so  poorly  that 
the  price  guideline  has  been  raised  to  7  [or 
Is  it  9?]  per  cent,  and  the  wage  guideline  has 
become  so  vague  tliat  your  telegram  doesn't 
even  say  It  remains  In  effect 

In  short,  there's  a  good  deal  more  incen- 
tive to  go  after  the  real  causes  of  Inflation 
than  there  would  be  if  the  government  had 
imposed  mandatory  controls  and  then  tried 
to  fuzz  up  the  figures  so  as  to  suggest  that 
they  were  working. 

So  we  welcome  your  Invitation  for  recom- 
mendations. Since  both  of  you  have  q>oken 
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eloquently  about  the  ultimate  futQlty  of 
controls  and  about  the  severe  and  pataiful 
measures  that  wiD  have  to  be  taken  to  atop 
Inflation,  we're  not  sure  we  can  teU  you 
much  that  you  haven't  already  told  us.  But 
your  message  obviously  basnt  got  tbrou^ 
to  enough  of  your  ooUeaguet  In  the  admlnis- 
UtUion  and  In  Congress.  Maybe  your  words 
wm  help  you  persuade  them.  8o  here  are 
some  thoughts,  divided  into  suitable  catego- 
ries: 

First  and  foremost,  cut  down  the  federal 
deficit,  or  at  least  dont  borrow  more  than 
you  can  get  from  non-lnflatkHiary  sources 
such  as  Individuals.  When  the  federal  gov- 
ernment borroira  from  the  banking  system, 
the  banks  simply  create  new  credits  out  of 
thin  air,  which  amounts  to  printing  new 
money. 

In  looldng  for  places  to  cut  spending,  quit 
mumbling  alx>ut  "tmcontroUable  expendi- 
tures." There  are  no  programs  that  cant  be 
controlled,  with  the  help  of  Ccmgress.  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Interest  on  the 
debt  Interest  rates  won't  subside  until  the 
prospects  for  inflation  do. 

Quit  pretending  ttiat  the  government  is 
helping  consumers  by  giving  them  tax 
breaks  or  sweetening  the  subsidies  they  get 
through  Social  Security,  welfare,  minimum 
wage  laws.  This  not  only  aggravates  the 
deficit  but  pushes  up  demand  for  a  stag- 
nant or  even  declining  supply  of  goods. 
There  is  no  surer  way  to  push  prices  up. 

Concentrate  Instead  on  increasing  Indus- 
trial productivity,  which  has  slipped  to  a 
level  that  Is  disgraceful  for  a  country  that 
once  led  the  world  in  industrial  efficiency. 
Reduce  taxes  that  discourage  saving  and  in- 
vestment. Encourage  the  states  to  do  the 
same  [Illinois'  unemployment  insurance  re- 
quirements are  oppressive!.  Stop  allowing 
government  money  to  be  used  to  subsidize 
strikes  through  food  stamps,  welfare,  and 
the  like. 

Do  away  with  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
subsidies  that  protect  inefficiency  at  the  ex- 
I>ense  of  the  consumer  and  taxpayer.  Cut 
protectionist  trade  restrictions  to  a  bare 
minitniim.  Abandon  those  forms  of  regtila- 
tion  tliat  in  effect  allow  Industries  to  fix 
their  own  prices  and  prevent  competition,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws 
[you're  making  progress  in  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  trucking].  Phase  out  subsidies  for 
sugar,  tobacco,  shipping,  and  so  on.  Repeal 
the  Davis-Bacon  law,  which  forces  govern- 
ment contractors  to  pay  excessive  wages. 

Do  what  the  government  can  to  reverse 
the  trend  toward  indexation  [cost-of-living 
adjustments],  which,  by  seeming  to  immu- 
nize more  and  more  people  from  the  effects 
of  inflation,  merely  perpetuates  and  aggra- 
vates it  and  ends  up  helping  nobody  and 
banlcrupting  those  whose  income  is  not  In- 
dexed. 

Quit  looking  for  scapegoats  and  alibis. 
Higher  prices  for  oil— or  anything  else— 
cannot  cause  inflation  unless  the  money 
supply  rises  to  absorb  the  increased  prices— 
and  the  money  supply  Is  very  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  actions  of  Congress,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Mr.  Miller's 
Treasury  Department. 

To  sum  It  up,  quit  acting  like  the  girl  who 
can't  say  no.  There's  a  difference,  though: 
When  the  goverrunent  can't  say  no.  It's  the 
taxpayer  and  consiuner  who  do  the  regret- 
ting. 

The  longer  you  do  too  little,  the  more  per- 
vasive will  be  the  Inflationary  psychology 
that  makes  your  Job  more  difficult  This 
psychology  can  no  longer  be  cured  by  place- 
bos. Those  who  gambled  on  more  Inflation 
have  proved  right  too  long.  It  may  sound 
callous,  but  the  Inflationary  psychology  Is 
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likely  to  continue  untfl  the  squeals  of  pain 
are  unmistakable. 

Well  do  our  part  and  urge  our  readers  to 
do  theirs,  by  not  aeddng  or  ■apporttnc  pro- 
grams that  confllet  with  wb^  we've  said. 
And  next  week  well  try  to  elect  some  con- 
gressmen from  Illinois  who  have  the  guts  to 
say  no  when  It's  the  right  answer.* 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxufois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Bftr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  strong  support  passed  TSLR.  2977, 
the  Domestic  Violence  Prevention  and 
Services  Act.  The  bill  would  provide 
Federal  support  for  State  and  local  ac- 
tivities to  prevent  domestic  violence 
and  assist  the  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, and  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  domestic  violence. 

Witnesses  at  hearings  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
testified  to  the  alarming  incidence  of 
family  violence.  We  found,  too.  that 
the  abuse  of  spouses  is.  in  fact,  often 
related  to  the  abuse  of  children  and 
violence  done  to  elderly  parents.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  place  in  the 
Record  and  draw  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  a  recent  article  In 
Parade  magazine  entitled  "Parent 
Abuse— A  New  Plague."  It  points  to 
the  growing  number  and  serious 
nature  of  parental  battering  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  a  study  conducted  at 
Cleveland's  Chronic  Illness  Center 
found  that  1  out  of  every  10  elderly 
persons  living  with  a  family  member 
had  been  the  victim  of  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  services  to  the  victims 
of  violent  behavior  occurring  in  fami- 
lies, like  those  authorized  by  HJL 
2977,  can  be  coordinated  and  resources 
encouraged  to  insure  that  those  who 
are  abused  in  their  homes— wives,  hus- 
bands, parents,  and  children— will  be 
helped.  Witnesses  at  our  hearings  re- 
peatedly said  that  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funding  Is  the  major  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
programs  to  help  the  abused.  Without 
adequate  funds  i4>proprlated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  services  authorized  by 
HH.  2977.  the  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence will  still  be  ignored. 

The  article  follows: 

Parent  Abuse— A  New  Plactte 
(By  Lewis  Koch  and  Joanne  Koch) 

"Parent  abuse."  a  new  term  in  the  lexicon 
of  family  violence,  may  become  the  hidden 
crime  of  the  19808.  Abused  parents  are  el- 
derly people  who  live  with  and  depend  upon 
their  adult  chfldren  and  who  are  psycboloci- 
aUly  or  physically  mistreated  by  them.  The 
public  Is  virtoally  unaware  of  the  battered 
twtA,  yet  there  may  be  a  million  or  more  el- 
derly parents  suff ertng  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  children. 
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"they  have  less  rights  than  the  average 
criminal." 

The  victims  of  family  violence— battered 
parents,  battered  children  and  lettered 
wives— have  common  disadvantages,  notes 
family  sociologist  Diane  Levande  of  Michi- 
gan State  University:  "Victims  are  smaller. 
They  have  less  physical  strength  and  feel 
helpless  in  relation  to  the  aggressors.  Vic- 
tims are  dependent  on  their  aggressors  for 
financial,  physical  and  emotional  support 
and  care.  Victims  are  seen  by  the  society  as 
less  imi>ortant  in  status  of  productivity." 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  abused  elder- 
ly. As  Suzanne  Steinmetz  has  written:  "The 
aged  are  at  the  end  of  their  economically 
productive  life,  which  is  the  basis  on  which 
our  culture  values  individuals  and  provides 
them  with  deference,  status,  respect  and  re- 
wards." 

Maggie  Kuhn— founder  of  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers, a  senior  citizens'  rights  organization- 
hopes  the  aged  wiU  be  able  to  maintain  a 
valued  position  in  our  society  while  their 
caretakers  begin  to  receive  more  support. 
"We  get  calls  all  the  time  from  people  who 
are  at  the  end  of  the  line.  They  say.  '.Help 
me.  My  mother's  home.  She's  had  a  stroke. 
We  can't  leave  her  alone.'  They  feel  guilt, 
rage,  frustration,  the  enormous  fatigue  of 
caring  for  a  person  through  the  night  and 
then  having  to  get  up  to  go  to  work  the  next 
morning.  That  can  make  people  very  angry, 
very  frustrated— even  violent." 

Maggie  Kuhn  remembers  feeling  rage 
mingled  with  compassion  and  pity  when 
caring  for  her  own  mother,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  92.  She  claims  the  thing  that  helped 
her  with  those  last  trying  years  was  the 
friendship  she  had  established  with  her 
mother  when  Maggie  was  in  her  late  20s  and 
early  30s.  It  was  easier  to  move  from  this 
base  of  friendship  and  equality  gradually 
into  her  role  of  caretaker.  Kuhn  believes 
people  in  their  middle  years  need  to  be  edu- 
cated to  prepare  for  the  role-reversal  that 
inevitably  comes  when  aging  parents  re- 
quire care. 

If  middle-aged  chOdren  have  a  chance  to 
prepare  for  their  parents'  growing  depend- 
ency, and  if  the  process  is  a  gradual  one. 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  caretaker  role.  This  was  one  of  the  find- 
ings of  social  worker  Amy  Horowitz,  who 
studied  New  York  families  tiiat  were  caring 
for  an  elderly  parent.  In  her  report  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  Gerontological  Soci- 
ety. Horowitz  noted  that  support  from  other 
famUy  members  and  a  history  of  reciprocal 
loving  concern  between  child  and  parent  re- 
duced the  poEsibUity  for  conflict.  Seeds  of 
rage  and  retribution  can  be  planted.  Horo- 
witz found,  when  care  is  given  "in  spite  of. 
not  because  of.  the  past  relationship." 

Even  if  the  relationship  has  been  reason- 
ably good  in  the  past,  assuming  the  care  of 
an  elderly  parent  is  fraught  with  stress.  The 
woman— and  in  most  cases  it's  a  woman  who 
assumes  this  burden— must  play  the  dual 
role  of  daughter  and  wife.  Many  wives,  said 
the  Horowitz  study,  attempted  to  protect 
their  husbands  from  involvement  rather 
than  sharing  the  burden.  This  was  true  even 
when  the  woman  was  the  daughter-in-law. 

A  woman  may  have  many  motives  for  as- 
suming the  care  of  a  parent:  Love,  a  sense  of 
obligation,  an  inability  to  face  the  guUt  of 
consigning  the  parent  to  a  nursing  home, 
the  need  for  additional  Income,  or  at  least  a 
financial  need  to  avoid  the  cost  of  good 
nursing  care.  Even  when  children  assume 
this  responsibility  out  of  love,  witnessing 
the  aging  of  one's  own  parent  is  painful. 

The  best  of  parent-child  relationships  can 
deteriorate  as  the  burden  of  caring  persists. 
Yet  there  are  vlrtuxdly  no  support  systems 
for  the  caretakers,  no  useful  roles  for  those 
who  require  care  so  that  they  will  continue 
to  feel  like  persons.  According  to  Kuhn,  less 
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than  4  percent  of  the  outpatient  mental 
health  centers  around  the  country  are 
reaching  anyone  over  60. 

As  life  expectancy  increases  and  the  U.S. 
population  shifts,  more  and  more  Americans 
will  find  themselves  confronted  with  an 
aging  parent  who  requires  care.  Between  65 
and  72,  only  one  person  in  50  needs  long- 
term  care.  But  at  age  73  and  over,  the 
chances  rise  to  one  In  15.  In  1978  under  5 
percent  of  the  elderly  population  were 
living  In  nursing  homes.  Horowitz  and 
others  who  work  with  the  elderly  say  that 
bigger  and  better  nursing  homes  are  not  the 
answer.  Help  will  come.  Horowitz  predicts, 
from  "developing  ways  to  support  a  family 
caring  system  which  is  struggling  to  sur- 
vive." 

With  the  cost  of  living  rising  and  more 
women  working,  the  problem  of  parent  care 
and  parent  abuse  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  A 
nationwide  alert  to  the  presence  of  battered 
parents  could  lead  to  a  network  of  "hot- 
lines" and  community-support  systems  like 
those  that  have  been  set  up  to  combat  child 
abuse  and  spouse  assault. 

Meanwhile,  people  nearing  middle  age 
might  follow  Maggie  Kuhn's  advice  and  pre- 
pare for  the  almost  inevitable  role-reversal: 
"When  the  parent  becomes  the  child,  the 
child  must  become  the  parent."* 


KEN  HARDING 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Ken  Harding  for 
his  years  of  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  first  came  to  know  Ken  Harding 
when  I  worked  on  the  staff  of  another 
Oklahoma  Congressman.  Ed  Edmond- 
son.  Later,  during  my  years  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  staff.  Ken  Harding 
continued  to  serve  the  Democrats  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  well. 
and  we  always  looked  on  him  as  one  of 
our  party's  most  valuable  assets. 

Ken  waa  very  helpful  to  me  in  my 
first  race  for  Congress  in  1970,  and 
again  2  years  later  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  my  Seat.  He  has  continued 
to  provide  outstanding  contributions, 
not  only  to  his  party,  but  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  whole  during 
his  tenure  as  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

We  know  we  are  losing  a  good  man 
in  Ken  Harding.  But  as  sorry  as  we  are 
to  lose  his  expertise,  we  send  him  off 
with  every  good  wish  for  whatever  the 
future  may  hold  for  him.# 


THE  OPEC  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
anxiety  about  energy  reflects  not  only 
Its  soaring  price  and  imcertain  supply. 
It  also  mirrors  public  concern  over  the 
lack  of  control  over  this  fundamental 
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resource.  Not  surprisingly,  citizens  are 
totally  confused  about  American  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  oil.  the  enormous 
Increase  In  oil  prices,  the  market 
power  wielded  by  the  multinational  oil 
companies,  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  implementing  energy 
policy. 

A  recent  article  entitled.  "The  OPEC 
Revolution,"  written  by  Prank  Collins, 
energy  consultant  to  the  Oil.  Chemi- 
cal, and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union,  furnishes  more  clarity  to  these 
questions  than  any  other  single  piece 
that  I  have  seen.  It  traces  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  OPEC  cartel, 
its  connections  with  the  oil  companies, 
and  the  conditions  that  have  led  the 
United  States  to  its  present  energy 
crisis.  It  offers  sensible  solutions,  in- 
cluding the  importance  of  a  Federal 
oil  Import  agency  and  a  public  oil  and 
gas  corporation  to  develop  resources 
on  Federal  lands. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  February  1980, 
issue  of  The  Progressive: 

Tat  OPEC  Rbvolotioii 
(By  Frank  Collins) 

At  Ras  Tanura.  the  port  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Arabian  Light  Marker  crude  oil  now  sells  at 
an  officially  set  price  of  $24.00  per  forty-two 
gallon  barrel  According  to  a  recent  report 
in  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly,  it  coste 
only  twenty-nine  cents  per  barrel,  or  less 
than  one  cent  per  gallon,  to  produce  the  oil 
and  put  it  aboard  a  tanker.  This  represents 
a  margin  of  more  than  eighty-to-one  be- 
tween cost  and  price,  excluding  Saudi  royal- 
ties and  taxes. 

Oil  companies  and  economists  like  to  talk 
about  "the.  artificially  low  prices"  of  oU 
before  1974,  when  It  sold  for  $3.01.  In  more 
realistic  terms,  it  Is  the  current  price  of  oil 
that  is  artificial,  sustained  not  by  actual 
costs  of  production,  but  solely  by  the  power 
of  the  OPEC  carteL  The  cartel  price  for  oil 
Is.  of  course,  thoroughly  congenial  to  oO 
producers  everywhere.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  their  immense  profits  are  based. 

The  1973  seizure  of  oil  pricing  power  by 
the  OPEC  countries  was  a  world  revolution 
In  power  relationships— a  revolution  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  still  trying  to 
cope.  Still  in  question,  however,  is  whether 
the  OPEC  cartel  has  the  long-term  ability 
to  sustain  the  present  pricing  system  of  oil. 
While  this  ability  is  now  almost  universally 
taken  for  granted,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  OPEC  power  can  permanently  be  main- 
tained. 

The  early  history  of  world  oQ  was  one  of 
oil  gluts  and  price  wars.  Only  by  means  of 
corporate  monopolies,  cartel  agreements, 
and  governmental  actions  has  excessive  oil 
production  l)een  restrained,  maldng  it  possi- 
ble to  institute  scarcity  prices  and  generate 
high  profits. 

On  a  world  scale,  crude  oil  has  been  abun- 
dant and  cheap  to  produce.  Because  of  its 
abundance  and  low  production  cost,  a  free 
marketplace  in  world  oil  would  have  re- 
duced its  selling  price  to  a  fraction  of  the 
monopoly  prices  which  prevailed  between 
1928  and  1974,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extor- 
tionate prices  in  effect  since  1973.  Before 
1928,  world  oil  pricing  was  highly  competi- 
tive and  marked  by  periodic  price  wars. 

The  free  marketplace  in  oil  was  killed  in 
1928  by  the  Aciinacarry  Agreement,  which 
allocated  markets  and  eliminated  price  cut- 
ting. The  initial  parties  were  British  Petro- 
leum, Shell,  and  Exxon  (then  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey),  but  It  was  later  extended  to 
the  other  memben  of  the  Seven  Sisters— 
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Mobil,  Texaco,  California  Standard,  and 
Gulf.  According  to  Exxon,  the  Achnacarry 
Agreement  was  terminated  in  1939.  Howev- 
er, evidence  presented  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpora- 
lions  in  1974  indicates  that  the  Seven  Sis- 
lers  continued  cooperating  to  control  oil 
pricing  through  a  central  secretariat. 

The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  was  formed  in  1960— an 
event  so  obscure  at  the  time  that  it  was  rel- 
egated to  a  brief  note  in  the  back  financial 
pages  of  the  newpapers.  Disunited  and  pow- 
erless. OPEC  was  seen  as  little  more  than  a 
futile  gesture  of  defiance  by  the  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

Finally  united  after  thirteen  years,  the 
OPEC  cartel  seized  control  of  the  pricing  of 
world  oil  in  October  1973.  Against  the  back- 
drop of  the  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  represenU- 
tives  of  OPEC  walked  out  of  pending  negoti- 
ations with  the  multinational  oil  companies 
and  proceeded  to  dictate  not  only  their 
"take"  of  profits,  but  the  pricing  of  oil  in 
world  commerce. 

Within  a  few  months,  OPEC  more  than 
tripled  the  price  of  crade  oD- from  $3.01  per 
barrel  in  October  1973  to  $10.95  in  January 
1974.  This  huge  price  Increase  was  made 
possible  by  the  selective  ofl  embargo  mount- 
ed by  the  Arab  members  of  OPEC,  though 
the  embargo  was  brief  and  only  partially 
successful. 

Though  it  now  seems  Incredible,  the  mul- 
tinational oO  companies  were  concerned  In 
1973  that  the  market  could  not  absorb  even 
the  $l-per-barrel  increase  of  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries'  "take"  demanded  by  OPEC. 
That  increase  would  have  raised  the  posted 
price  of  oil  to  $5.  It  has  now  been  revealed 
that  OPEC  was  prepared  at  the  time  to 
settle  for  an  increase  of  as  little  as  forty  or 
forty-five  cents. 

Contrary  to  the  original  fears  of  the  mul- 
tinationals, however,  the  OPEC  price  in- 
creases have  proved  to  be  enormously  prof- 
iUble  to  the  multinational  oil  companies  as 
well  as  to  oil  producers  around  the  world. 
While  60  per  cent  of  the  oil  production  in 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  nationalized,  with 
the  companies  receiving  only  token  pay- 
ments for  their  production  services,  the 
profits  on  the  remaining  oil  still  owned  by 
the  companies  have  skyrocketed— and  so 
have  profits  on  their  wholly  owned  oil  in 
other  countries.  Furthermore,  the  OPEC 
price  increases  have  exerted  an  almost  Irre- 
sistible upward  pressure  on  the  controlled 
prices  of  UJS.  domestic  crude  oil. 

The  phased  decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices 
launched  last  June  by  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration will  boost  domestic  crude  prices 
from  the  present  average  of  about  $12  per 
barrel  to  the  world  cartel  price,  now  more 
than  $27,  by  October  1981.  If  Congress  does 
not  reverse  the  Administration's  action,  de- 
control will  cost  consumers  more  than  $50 
billion  a  year,  assuming  no  further  OPEC 
price  increases.  Oil  company  profits  will 
more  than  double.  The  book  value  of  known 
U.S.  oil  reserves  will  increase  from  the  pres- 
ent $303.5  billion  to  $800  billion— a  $500  bU- 
lion  gift  to  the  oU  producers. 

The  international  oil  companies  and  other 
oil  producers  have  learned  to  love  OPEC. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  public  statements  by 
any  oil  company  deploring  OPEC  price  in- 
creases. It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that 
the  multinationals  offer  the  slightest  resist- 
ance to  OPEC  price  rises  which  do  so  much 
to  raise  profits. 

Shortages,  real  or  contrived,  are  among 
the  factors  helpful  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
cartel.  The  shut-down  of  Iranian  oil  produc- 
tion during  the  turmoil  of  the  revolution 
strengthened  the  OPEC  cartel  considerably. 
But  contrary  to  repeated  assertions  by  the 
Carter  Administration,  the  Iranian  shortfall 
did  not  cause  a  net  shortage  in  world  oil 
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supplies:  The  Iranian  shortfall  was  made  up 
by  increased  production  elsewhere,  particu- 
larly in  Saudi  Arabia.  Oil  production  In  the 
non-Communist  world  actually  increased 
during  the  first  half  of  1979. 

The  Iranian  revolution  merely  caused  a 
temporary  dislocation  of  supplies  early  In 
1979,  rather  than  a  shortfalL  The  disloca- 
tion—and the  resultant  propaganda  about  a 
major  shortage— had  two  imiwrtant  results: 
First,  it  emtwldened  OPEC  to  raise  the  of- 
ficial price  of  ofl  three  times  In  1979— In- 
creases which  totaled  more  than  50  per 
cent.  OPEC  prices.  In  spite  of  some  nominal 
increases  between  1974  and  1979.  had  de- 
clined slightly  In  real  terms,  since  they  were 
quoted  In  terms  of  the  declining  VjS.  dollar. 
The  1979  rounds  of  ofl  price  Increases 
have  revealed  considerable  disunity  among 
the  OPEC  countries.  Each  country  now  has 
Its  own  official  oQ  price,  ranging  from  $24  to 
$30,  plus  additional  surcharges.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  multinational  oU  companies 
are  not  using  these  price  differences  as  a 
bargaining  tool  to  drive  down  prices.  In- 
stead, as  reported  In  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal last  July  24.  the  companies  have  been 
selling  the  lower-prioed  Saudi  Arabian  oU  as 
if  it  had  been  priced  at  the  higher  OPEC 
levels.  They  have  pocketed  the  difference. 

Disunity  within  OPEC  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  genuine  hard  bargaining  in  the 
international  oil  marketplace.  It  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity that  should  be  grasped  Immediately. 
Any  curtailment  of  oil  demand  resulting 
from  the  world  recession  now  setting  in  will 
further  enhance  the  posstbUltles  Af  consum- 
er gains  from  bona  fide  oU  bargaining.  But 
the  opportunity  will  obviously  not  be  seized 
BO  long  as  the  multinational  oQ  companies 
monopolize  trade  with  the  OPEC  carteL 

The  Conyers-Rosenthal-Rose  biU  now 
pending  In  the  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  companion  biU  in  the  Senate, 
would  create  a  public  corporation  structured 
like  TVA  to  buy  all  of  the  oQ  to  be  Imiwrted 
into  the  United  SUtes.  Unlike  the  oQ  mulU- 
natlonals,  a  Federal  oil  buying  corporation 
would  direct  its  efforts  to  buying  ofl  for  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

The  creation  of  such  a  pubUc  corporation 
could  not.  "in  itself,  guarantee  that  prices 
would  be  driven  down  substantially  by  free- 
market  bargaining.  However,  the  spread  of 
official  on  prices  among  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries indicates  that  the  cartel  now  lacks  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  monopoly— the  ability 
to  maintain  a  single  price  for  commodities 
of  equal  characteristics  and  quality.  As  a 
tninimiim,  the  Federal  corporation  should 
be  able  to  buy  Saudi  government-owned  ofl 
at  the  official  price  of  $24  and  then  seU  it  to 
U.S.  consumers  without  the  huge  mar*c-up8 
now  being  taken  by  the  four  UA  partners 
in  Aramco.  the  Arabian-American  Ofl  Co. 

The  second  Important  effect  of  the  dislo- 
cation of  crude  oil  supplies  by  the  Iranian 
revolution  was  to  provide  the  pretext  for 
the  U.S.  gasoline  shortages  of  the  first  half 
of  1979  and  the  accompanying  Jack-up  of 
gasoline  prices. 

Contrary  to  repeated  assertions  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  there  were  no 
general  shortfalls  in  imported  oil  supplies 
for  U.S.  refineries  to  process  in  the  spring  of 
1979.  DOE'S  o«Ti  data,  summarized  in  the 
accompanying  tables,  refute  the  claim  that 
the  gasoline  shortage  occurred  because  of 
the  "shortfall  in  oil  Imports  due  to  the  Ira- 
nian crisis." 

The  data  show  that  oU  imports  for  the 
first  half  of  1979  were  8  per  cent  above  im- 
ports for  the  same  period  of  1978.  Just  how 
an  8  per  cent  Increase  could  be  converted 
into  an  "Iranian  shortfall"  has  never  been 
made  clear.  The  8  per  cent  Increase  does  not 
Include  the  ofl  ImporU  that  were  diverted 
into    the    Strategic    Petroleum    Reserve 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ventional  methods  of  recovery  are  used.  Im- 
proved recovery  techniques,  however,  could 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of. recoverable 
ofl.  Authoritative  oU  journals  have  reported 
that  the  quantity  of  oil  stUl  recoverable 
from  known  U.S.  reserves  by  improved  tech- 
niques would  match  aU  the  ofl  that  has  been 
produced  so  far.  Some  experts  estimate  that 
world  ofl  resources  may  be  four  times  great- 
er than  is  commonly  assimied— enough  to 
meet  demand  well  into  the  coming  century. 
Despite  CIA  pessimism,  there  seems  to  be 
little  possibility  of  oU  "running  out"  over 
the  next  few  years.  New  production  short- 
falls appear  unlikely,  barring  major  political 
turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  As  recently  as 
the  summer  of  1978,  the  multinationals 
were  complaining  about  an  excess  of  nine 
mUlion  barrels  of  ofl  per  day  not  produced 
because  it  could  not  be  sold;  to  avoid  a  glut, 
purchases  of  OPEC  oU  by  the  multination- 
als had  to  be  cut  back  by  10  percent  in  order 
to  balance  off  increasing  production  of  non- 
OPEC  ofl  in  Alaska,  the  North  Sea.  and 
Mexico. 

The  recession  we  are  now  entering  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  ofl  demand  and  create  a 
new  surplus  of  deliverable  crude.  In  the 
1974-1975  recession,  oU  demand  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  dropped  by  6  percent, 
adding  to  the  world's  surplus  of  deliverable 
oU  by  three  million  barrels  a  day. 

Such  projections  of  surplus  deliverable  ofl 
seem  a  far  cry  from  the  1979  "shortages," 
which  allowed  traders  on  the  world's  "spot 
market"  to  sell  ofl  at  $10  or  even  more  above 
the  highest  OPEC  official  prices.  The  dislo- 
cation of  supplies  caused  by  the  Iranian  tur- 
moil produced  spot  shortages  to  some  re- 
finers even  though  there  were  no  overaU 
shortfalls,  and  these  shortages  were  met  by 
purchases  at  high  prices  in  the  spot  market. 
The  spot  market  is  aU  that  remains  of  a 
free  marketplace  in  world  ofl.  It  deals  in  the 
smaU  quantities  of  available  oU  not  already 
under  contract.  It  can  be  highly  volatile,  re- 
flecting transient  conditions.  When  the  dis- 
tribution of  ofl  supplies  again  becomes 
stable,  the  spot  market  will  settle  down  to 
its  normal  condition— a  safety  valve  for 
trading  small  amounts  of  ofl  at  reduced 
prices. 

As  we  look  beyond  the  ciurent  Iranian  un- 
certainties to  the  future  prospects  of  our 
energy  situation,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
VS.  "energy  crisis"  is  almost  completely  an 
ofl  crisis.  OU  provides  47  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's energy  needs,  and  almost  half  of  that 
ofl  is  imported.  The  United  States  is  virtual- 
ly independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
its  other  non-renewable  energy  supplies- 
natural  gas,  coal,  and  uranium.  The  supplies 
of  these  other  fuels  are  Important  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  be  substituted  for  im- 
ported oU. 

One  problem  the  United  States  faces  is 
that  at  least  half  of  its  demand  for  oU  can 
not  be  supplied  by  other  conventional  fuels. 
Traasportatlon.  in  particular,  requires 
liquid  fuels,  and  can  not  easily  be  switched 
to  fuels  that  are  In  better  domestic  supply. 
For  the  short  term,  at  least,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  import  ofl  at  the 
present  high  levels. 

This  fact  places  the  U.S.  economy  in  a 
perUous  position.  So  long  as  the  power  of 
the  OPEC  cartels  survives,  oil  consumers 
can  expect  a  continuing  series  of  arbitrary 
and  irreversible  price  increases  to  be  insti- 
tuted whenever  a  political  upset  takes  place 
in  an  OPEC  country  that  supplies  a  signifi- 
cant quantity  of  oU  or  when  a  a  general  re- 
gional crisis  threatens  to  cut  off  supplies. 

The  demand  for  ofl  is  relatively  "in-elas- 
tic"—that  is.  there  is  Uttle  decrease  In 
demand  when  the  price  is  raised.  The  four- 
fold increase  on  OPEC  oil  prices  between 
1973  and  1978  produced  little  decrease  In 
demand,  though  it  may  have  held  down  the 
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rate  of  increase.  OPEC  prices  could  finally 
rise  to  a  "monopoly  limit"— the  price  at 
which  large  numbers  of  people  could  no 
longer  afford  to  buy  ofl  products.  The 
demand  then  could  sink  to  the  point  where 
total  revenues  to  OPEC  would  start  declin- 
ing in  spite  of  higher  imlt  prices.  This  is 
known  as  the  "point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns," or  "aU  that  the  traffic  wiU  bear." 

OPEC  prices  are  now  nine  times  what 
they  were  in  October  1973.  The  location  of 
the  i)Oint  of  diminishing  returns  is  an  open 
question.  The  final  monopoly  price  could  be 
twenty  or  thirty  times  higher,  or  perhaps  an 
even  more  astronomical  figure. 

The  worst  of  all  possible  circumstances 
would  be  a  simultaneous  shutdown  by  two 
or  more  of  the  largest  OPEC  oU  exporters, 
such  as  has  occurred  in  Iran.  Potentially 
volatUe  countries— Saudi  Arabia.  Nigeria, 
Algeria,  and  Libya— supply  one-half  of  aU 
the  oU  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Saudi  Arabia  alone  supplies  18  per  cent  of 
U.S.  imports.  The  total  production  of  Saudi 
Arabia  is  now  9.5  million  barrels  per  day,  an 
amount  greater  than  the  total  excess  pro- 
duction capacity  for  1978  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  An  ofl  supply  breakdown  In- 
volving two  or  more  of  these  ofl  giants 
would  create  economic  chaos  throughout 
the  world. 

The  OPEC  revolution  confronts  the 
United  States  with  two  major  policy  ques- 
tions: The  first  is  how  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cy situations  in  the  present— the  dangers  of 
oU  supply  cut-offs— and  the  new  OPEC  price 
increases.  The  second  is  how  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  transition  from  exhaustible  fuels 
to  stable  and  renewable  energy  sources. 
Both  of  these  problems  demand  that  the 
first  priority  of  \3&  energy  policy  be  to 
reduce  our  dangerous  dependence  on  oQ 
imports. 

That  has  been  the  goal  of  U.S.  energy 
policy  under  three  Administrations,  begin- 
ning with  the  grandiose  Nixon  plan  for 
"Energy  Independence."  Six  years  later,  the 
United  States  is  worse  off  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  ofl  embargo.  Ofl  imports 
have  risen  from  about  one-third  to  almost 
one-half  of  total  U.S.  ofl  consumption.  Do- 
-mestic  oU  production  has  been  dropping  at  a 
rate  of  about  2  per  cent  a  year,  whfle  the 
demand  for  ofl  products  continues  to  grow. 
There  is  a  note  of  desperation  as  the 
Carter  Administration  moves  from  its  origi- 
nal National  Energy  Plan,  with  its  emphasis 
on  conservation,  to  the  Camp  David  propos- 
als for  the  investment  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  consumers'  money  in  commercial 
synthetic  fuel  plants.  Decontrol  of  domestic 
crude  ofl  prices,  long  advocated  by  the  ofl 
companies,  has  become  a  cornerstone  of  Ad- 
ministration policy.  The  windfall  taxes  on 
the  unearned  profits  from  crude  oil  decon- 
trol have  been  eroded  by  Congress.  The  self- 
serving  political  positions  of  Exxon,  Mobfl, 
and  Shell  are  fast  becoming  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  the  oU  companies  is  that 
the  energy  crisis  can  be  resolved  simply  by 
allowing  market  forces  to  operate.  With  cur-  . 
ious  inconsistency,  the  companies  then  caU 
for  liberal  inf u-slons  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
the  research,  development,  and  commercial- 
ization of  alternative  energy  sources.  The 
companies  want  to  be  unimpeded  In  their 
quest  for  more  profits  but  want  taxpayers 
and  their  customers  to  finance  unprofitable 
operations. 


The  ofl  companies'  invocation  of  free 
market  forces  is  rather  hypocritical  in  an  ofl 
world  that  has  been  shaped  by  the  Standard 
Ofl  Trust  and  the  Achnacarry  Agreement. 
Commerce  in  world  oil  has  long  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  multinational  giants,  and 
now  the  pricing  and  supply  of  crude  ofl  are 
controUed  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  Decontrol  of 
crude  oU  in  the  United  States  wUl  not 
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change  the  world  ofl  situation  or  relieve  the 
U.S.  ofl  crisis. 

Unless  the  decontrol  of  crude  oU  is 
stopped  by  Congress,  it  will,  in  effect,  put 
OPEC  in  direct  control  of  the  pricing  of  do- 
mestic oU.  Any  ofl  cpnservation  resulting 
from  still  higher  ofl  prices  wiU  l>e  achieved 
by  depriving  poor  and  average-income 
Americans,  while  leaving  the  affluent  un- 
touched. The  mounting  profits  of  the  ofl 
companies  wUl  provide  them  with  further 
opportunities  to  expand  their  economic 
base— acquiring  such  billion-dollar  entities 
as  Montgomery  Ward  and  Reliance  Electric 
Instead  of  drilling  oil  wells. 

A  new  energy  policy  must  begin  with  an 
accurate  national  Inventory  of  aU  U.S.  re- 
serves and  potential  resources  of  natural 
gas,  crude  oil,  heavy  crudes,  and  tar  sands. 
This  information  is  urgently  needed  if  the 
public  is  to  participate  in  intelligent  policy- 
making. Otherwise,  energy  policy  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  formulated  in  the  dark,  on  the 
basis  of  the  fragmentary  and  possibly  biased 
information  furnished  solely  by  the  compa- 
nies and  withheld  by  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration  from  public  scrutiny. 

There  are  economic  incentives  for  under- 
reporting of  both  ofl  and  gas  reserves.  State 
property  taxes  are  often  based  on  the  size  of 
mineral  reserves,  so  that  under-reporting 
can  reduce  taxes.  In  the  case  of  natural  gas, 
the  price  per  cubic  foot  allowed  by  regula- 
tory agencies  is  generally  lower  for  large  de- 
posits, since  the  costs  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment are  spread  over  the  total  recover- 
able volume.  Company  reports  of  proven  oil 
and  gas  reserves  must  be  made  subject  to 
spot  checks  of  geophysical  data  in  order  to 
establish  credlbUlty. 

The  companies  regard  the  details  of  re- 
serves and  potential  resources  as  "propri- 
etary Information."  There  Is  a  basic  conflict 
between  urgent  national  needs  for  informa- 
tion and  the  companies'  fear  that  divulging 
the  information  might  Interfere  with  their 
ultimate  goal— maximizing  profits.  It  is  es- 
sential that  this  conflict  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  public. 

In  the  absence  of  a  public  and  credible  in- 
ventory of  U.S.  oU  reserves  and  potential  re- 
sources, including  estimated  costs  of  recov- 
ery, proposals  to  develop  alternative  fuel 
sources  can  be  extremely  risky.  The  emer- 
gence into  the  marketplace  of  ofl  not  previ- 
ously reported  could  easily  turn  costly  alter- 
native fuel  plants  into  Instant  white  ele- 
phants. 

Furthermore,  ofl  is  a  national  resource 
which  should  be  developed  for  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  the  American  people.  The 
Ooi*mment's  existing  leasing  policy  for  ofl 
on  public  lands  effectively  transfers  public 
property  into  private  ownership,  including 
proprietary  rights  regarding  resource  infor- 
mation. But  there  is  an  alternative  to  the 
leasing  procedure. 

As  long  ago  as  1938,  the  city  of  Long 
Beach.  California,  refused  to  lease  out  the 
oU  deposits  in  its  harbor.  Instead,  it  called 
In  the  oil  companies  as  contractors  to  devel- 
op and  produce  the  ofl.  The  city  retains 
ownership  of  the  ofl,  to  the  profit  of  the 
taxpayers  of  Long  Beach  and  the  state  of 
California.  The  oU  companies  receive  a  man- 
agement fee— now  4  per  cent  of  the  profits 
less  bonuses  paid  in  bidding  on  contracts. 
This  compares  wHh  a  company  take  of  from 
80  to  87.5  per  cent  on  the  sales  price  of  oil 
under  leases. 

The  Long  Beach  plan  Is  not  unique.  It  is 
the  established  system  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries—including Saudi  Arabia— where  oil  re- 
sources have  t>een  partly  or  completely  na- 
tionalized and  the  companies  remain  as  con- 
tractors, not  o^^Tiers.  The  political  differ- 
ence Is  that  the  Long  Beach  OU  Properties 
Department  Is  here,  and  it  has  been  operat- 
ed suecessfuUy  for  many  yeata  as  an  Ameri* 
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can  institution.  Long  Beach  points  the  way 
for  the  handling  of  new  ofl  and  rv  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  on  Feder- 
al lands  for  the  benefit  of  U.8.  taxpayers. 

These  are  merely  the  first  steps  of  an  ofl 
policy  that  would  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people  instead  of  providing  a  vehicle  for 
ever  greater  corporate  profits.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  other  measures  that  could 
constitute  a  people's  energy  plan— one  based 
on  conservation  through  Improved  technol- 
ogy rather  than  rationing  through  price, 
and  one  providing  for  the  acceleration  of 
the  inevitable  transition  to  renewable  and 
environmentaUy  benign  energy  sources. 

Any  national  energy  plan  must  recognize, 
however,  that  U.S.  energy  problems  are  only 
part  of  an  energy  crisis  on  a  world  scale.  A 
purely  national  solution  may  not  contribute 
much  to  these  countries  that  are  even  more 
dependent  on  imported  ofl  than  we  are  be- 
cause they  have  few  or  no  oU  resources  of 
their  own.  Above  all.  we  must  recognize  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  so- 
ciopolitical-envlrotmiental  crisis  now  encom- 
passing the  globe.  Solution  of  the  energy 
problem— including  the  schism  between  the 
oil  producing  and  the  ofl  consuming  na- 
tions—is but  one  step  toward  creating  a  liv- 
able world.* 


CARTER  BUDGET  WEAK  ON 
MILITARY  SECURITY 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
press  conference  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
last  week.  Republican  Presidential 
candidate  Ronald  Reagan  pointed  out 
some  frightening  implications  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  budget  proposals.  While 
giving  lipservlce  to  a  strengthened 
military,  the  numbers  In  the  Carter 
budget  do  not  reflect  such  a  commit- 
ment. I  commend  Governor  Reagan's 
statement  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Statement  of  Rohals  Rkagah 

Columbia.  S.C— Republican  Presidential 
candidate  Ronald  Reagan  today  charged 
the  Carter  administration  with  budgetary 
confusion  that  wiU  have  serious  and  adverse 
consequences  for  our  military  security. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  in  Colimi- 
bia,  S.C,  Reagan  also  charged  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  lacks  the  capabUity  and  credi- 
bUity  to  f ulfiU  our  commitments. 

The  fuU  text  of  Oovemor  Reagan's  state- 
ment f  oUow's: 

The  current  confusion  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
miiustration's  budgetary  process  wUl  have 
serious  and  adverse  consequences  for  our 
military  security.  The  Impact  on  our  mlU- 
tary  personnel  situation  is  especially  -alarm- 
ing. 

At  a  time  when  he  Is  making  bold  pro- 
nouncements about  our  vital  Interests,  Mr. 
Carter  knows  that  he  lacks  both  the  capa- 
bility and  credibility  to  fulfUl  such  commit- 
ments in  the  near  term.  The  long  term  im- 
plications are  even  more  ominous. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral 
Thomas  B.  Hayward.  haa  said  that  "we  are 
trying  to  meet  the  requlronents  of  a  three- 
ocean  navy  with  a  one  and  one  half  ocean 
navy."  Tet  we  are  falling  to  procure  the 
ships  and  the  aircraft  trtileh  wQl  be  needed 
for  the  1980*1.  The  Navy  needs  180  flgfiten 
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and  attack  aircraft  Just  to  stay  even,  yet  last 
year  only  39  were  requested,  and  this  year's 
budget  request  is  for  only  72. 

The  Army  needs  new  weapons  to  dis- 
charge Its  heavy  responsibiUtles  in  the 
1980's  as  wen.  as  does  the  Air  Force. 

But  it  is  In  the  area  of  personnel  retention 
that  the  real  crunch  Is  being  felt  Even  if  we 
can  provide  the  tools  for  our  valiant  fi'jht- 
ing  men  and  women  to  do  the  Job,  unless  we 
reverse  the  present  policies  we  may  not 
have  the  people  to  use  them. 

The  average  mOltary  family  has  lost  14 
percent  In  purchasing  power  over  the  past 
seven  years,  and  for  some  grades  of  person- 
nel this  figure  has  been  as  much  as  2S  per- 
cent. According  to  some  estimates,  as  many 
as  80  percent  of  enlisted  families  bold  tvro 
Jobs. 

-The  result  is  that  in  some  categories  we 
are  retaining  only  30  perc«it  of  the  critical 
skills  we  need  to  maintain  our  military  secu- 
rity. This  must  be  reversed,  and  now. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Carter  admhitetratlwi  to 
deal  fairly  with  our  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  famlUes.  and  to  rec- 
ognize and  reward  them  for  their  service  to 
the  nation. 

If  elected.  I  would  make  It  a  priority  of  my 
admhilstration  to  reduce  the  preaoit  burden 
on,  and  assure  that  additional  sacrifices  and 
hardship  wUl  not  be  exacted  from,  oar  mili- 
tary families.* 


HAWKINS  INTRODUCES  EXTEN- 
SION OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OrCAUPORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Joined  by  Chairman  Carl  PcaKiirs  and 
Congressman  Jnt' jErroRDS.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  revise  and 
reauthorize  the  private  sector  Initia- 
tive under  title  vn  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act. 
Programs  implemented  under  this 
title  represent  an  effort  to  redirect  our 
lii^rtant  investment  in  employment 
and  training  toward  the  private  sector. 
Business  and  industry,  along  with 
labor  and  education  interests,  have 
formulated  private  industry  councils 
at  the  local  level  to  plan  and  operate 
programs  to  improve  the  employabO- 
ity  of  persons  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
labor  market. 

Since  this  program  was  authorized 
in  October  1»78.  448—95  percent— of 
the  470  prime  sponsors  have  estab- 
lished private  industry  councils  and 
approximately  one-third  of  the  prime 
sponsors  are  now  involved  in  title  VII 
programmatic  activity. 

While  initial  implementation  of  this 
program  has  been  cautious,  primarily 
due  to  uncertainty  at  the  outset  on 
the  availability  of  funds,  early  indica- 
tions of  the  effectiveness  of  forging  a 
strong  relationship  between  business 
and  Government  in  the  delivery  of  em- 
ployment and  training  servloes  are 
promising. 

The  amendments  we  are  proposing 
accomplish  three  purposes  one, 
extend  the  private  sector  initlattve 
program  for  4  years  throui^  fiscal 
year  1984;  two.  encourage  coordinated 
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efforts  bet«  een  the  private  Industry 
progtams  aid  economic  development 
activities;  and  three,  allow  title  VII 
funds  to  be  used  for  upgrading  and 
training  activities  such  as  those  pro- 
vided under  ^itle  II-C  of  CETA. 

The  private  sector  programs  initiat- 
ed under  th«  title  vn  authorization  In 
1978  are  Just  beginning  to  become 
operational.  We  believe,  and  the  ad- 
ministration conciirs.  that  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  title  VII 
envisions  sh(  uld  be  encouraged  with  a 
minimum  of  alteration  in  the  statu- 
tory mandate  i.  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
business  cocununity  views  this  pro- 
gram as  a  csmmitment  by  the  Con- 
gress and  thi '.  administration  to  foster 
closer  collab  >ration  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  ai  id  the  Government  to  im- 
prove the  en  ployability  of  individuals 
at  a  disadvar  tage  in  the  labor  market. 
We.  therefor ;.  are  proposing  to  extend 
title  VII  esst  ntially  as  it  was  enacted 
for  4  more  V(  ;ars.  This  long-term  com- 
mitment shoi  lid  provide  the  assurance 
of  continuity  which  the  business  com- 
munity and  prime  sponsors  need  to 
forge  the  close  collalwratlon  which 
Utle  VII  seek :. 

At  present,  approximately  one-third 
of  the  title  ^  II  plans  call  for  specific 
activities  in  ,he  area  of  coordination 
with  econom  c  development  activities. 
We  feel  that  this  Is  a  direction  which 
should  be  sti  jngly  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide more  eff  jctive  utilization  of  limit- 
ed public  fui  ids  and  to  assure  place- 
ment of  CE"A-eliKible  individuals  in 
piiblicly  assitted  private  sector  em- 
ployment. 8u  ;h  activities  may  include 
projects  f imd  id  through  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  the 
Department  >f  Commerce,  urban  de- 
velopment ac  ion  grants  under  the  De- 
partment of  Bousing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, programs  under  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  com- 
munity econdmic  development  activi- 
ties under  tie  Community  Services 
Administratio  a.  and  other  federally 
funded  econ  >mic  development  pro- 
grams as  well  as  State  and  locally 
funded  projec  ts.  The  sponsors  of  these 
amendments  support  the  administra- 
tion's employ  sent  initiative  to  foster 
interagency  o  operation  among  Feder- 
al programs  that  generate  employ- 
ment. We  b'lieve  that  the  private 
sector  initiatives  program  imder  title 
vn  is  ideally  feuited  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  and  therf ore,  we  are  propos- 
ing that  10  p<  rcent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able be  utilizKl  for  Incentive  bonuses 
to  prime  sponsors  who  engage  in  ef- 
forts to  promote  coordination  with 
economic  development  activities.  We 
are  also  promi  iting  the  participation  of 
economic  devi  lopmeht  coimcils  in  the 
planning  of  ti  le  VII  activities. 

Title  VII  wi  )uld  also  be  amended  to 
allow  prime  i  ponsors  to  use  title  VII 
funds  for  upg  tuUng  and  retraining  ac- 
tivities such  a  I  those  authorized  under 
title  n-C  of  i  rSTA.  As  many  workers 
f unctlcm  at  le  s  than  their  full  skill  po- 
tential, such  1  etraining  and  upgrading 
would  allow  t  lese  workers  to  become 
more  product  ve  and  also  provide  an 
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incentive  to  employers  to  hire  disad- 
vantaged workers  in  entry  level  posi- 
tions vacated  by  upgraded  employees. 
We  believe  that  this  provision  may 
also  provide  a  constructive  alternative 
to  layoffs  during  a  recession. 

It  is  our  intention  to  move  expedi- 
tiously on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
private  sector  initiative  program 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  We  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  amendments  and  the 
reauthorization  of  the  title  VII  pro- 
grams.* 


March  12,  1980 


DR.  PETER  GUTMANN  ON  WHY 
WE  ARE  "GOING  UNDER"  WITH 
THE  UNDERGROUND  ECONOMY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  doubts  the  need  for  dramatic 
across-the-board  tax  rate  reduction 
should  read  the  latest  statistics  on  the 
growing  underground  economy.  The 
central  economic  problem  in  this  coun- 
try today  is  the  combination,  the  colli- 
sion, of  inflation  on  the  progressive 
Federal  tax  system,  which  results  in 
an  overwhelming  and  ever-increasing 
tax  burden  on  the  American  people. 
Taxflation  is  destroying  the  incentive 
to  work,  produce,  save,  and  invest; 
without  immediate  tax  rate  reductions 
the  problem  will  only  get  worse. 

The  growing  underground  economy 
is  proof  that  people  respond  to  incen- 
tives. The  American  people  are  not 
dishonest,  but  neither  are  they  stupid. 
Wnen  operating  in  the  open  economy 
incurs  a  stiff  tax  penalty,  alternative 
economic  activity  becomes  increasing- 
ly attractive.  The  growing  under- 
ground economy  is,  in  reality,  simply  a 
result  of  people's  rightful  desire  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  reward  for  their  efforts 
without  the  Government  taxing  it 
away. 

Recent  estimates  place  the  size  of 
the  underground  or  "subterranean" 
economy  at  nearly  14  percent  of  the 
legal  national  output,  or  close  to  $250 
billion.  As  Prof.  Peter  Gutmann's  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  November  15  vividly 
demonstrated,  the  widespread  tax  eva- 
sion seen  today  is  really  the  result  of 
intolerably  high  tax  rates.  The  symp- 
toms are  all  too  obvious  when  home 
repairmen  insist  on  being  paid  in  cash, 
or  the  brokers'  listings  openly  boast 
that  a  tavern  earns  more  than  the 
books  show. 

Resolving  this  growing  problem  re- 
quires a  solution  aimed  at  its  cause- 
excessively  high  tax  rates.  An  across- 
the-board  tax  rate  reduction  would  re- 
store the  incentive  to  operate  in  the 
more  efficient,  open  economy.  Profes- 
sor Gutmann  rightly  warns  that  with- 
out immediate  action,  "more  and  more 
of  the  economy  will  go  underground." 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  a  dramatic 
across-the-board  tax  rate  reduction  is 


the  only  way  to  halt  this  increasing 
and  dangerous  trend,  and  more  impor- 
tantly it  is  the  only  way  to  generate 
strong,  noninflationary  economic 
growth. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  delay.  Now  is 
the  time  to  act. 

Excerpts  from  Professor  Gutmann's 
testimony  follow: 

SUBTERRAlfEAlf  ECOROICT 

Some  two  years  ago,  in  late  1977.  I  pub- 
lished an  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
subterranean  economy  In  the  Financial  An- 
alysts Journal.  This  estimate,  about  $176 
billion  GNP  in  1978,  or  a  httle  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  legal  gross  national  product, 
was  the  first  overall  size  estimate  made  of 
the  subterranean  economy— the  sum  total 
of  those  economic  activities  which  are  car- 
ried out  without  the  required  intercession  of 
the  tax  collector.  The  subterranean  econo- 
my includes  Income  derived  from  skimming 
of  cash,  goods  or  services  from  a  business, 
working  for  payment  in  unreported  cash  in 
a  business,  self-employment  with  unreport- 
ed cash  receipts,  skimming  of  expense  ac- 
counts, operation  of  a  business  entirely  in 
unreported  cash,  theft  of  money,  goods  or 
services  from  a  business,  barter,  etc. 

Obviously— except  amongst  economists- 
there  has  been  tremendous  interest.  And 
well  there  might  be.  The  subterranean  econ- 
omy is  one  of  the  profound  phenomena  of 
our  times.  With  the  growth  of  taxation  and 
regulations,  more  and  more  people  have 
simply  been  walking  away  from  the  system, 
dealing  in  cash,  not  paying  taxes  on  income. 
What  then  is  the  true  size  of  the  subterra- 
nean economy  compared  with  the  actually 
measured  legal  economy?  Once  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  are  made  in  the  IRS  esti- 
mates or  in  my  own  estimates,  the  true  size 
of  the  D.S.  subterranean  economy  Is  ap- 
proximately 13  to  14  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
legal  economy. 

I  believe  that  a  few  years  from  now,  after 
a  good  deal  more  work  has  been  done,  the 
size  of  the  subterranean  economy  will  be 
found  much  closer  to  15  per  cent  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  legal  economy.  Intelli- 
gent debate  will  not  center  on  how  much 
less  than  10  per  cent,  but  on  how  much 
greater  than  10  per  cent  the  size  of  the  sub- 
terranean economy  is,  relative  to  the  legal 
and  measured  economy  .  .  . 

Do  we  need  auditors  in  the  tax  collection 
process?  Yes,  of  course  we  do..  Do  we  need 
more?  More  auditors  will  certainly  increase 
tax  collections— up  to  a  point.  Moreover,  the 
Service  believes  that,  currently,  an  addition- 
al dollar  spent  on  staff  will  result  in  more 
than  an  additional  dollar  collected  in  tax 
revenues.  If  that  is  the  proper  cost/benefit 
concept,  than  we  need  more  auditors.  But,  is 
It  the  proper  concept? 

A  substantial  enforcement  effort  here  im- 
doubtedly  will  increase  the  degree  of  politi- 
cal opposition  to  the  tax  enforcement 
system  by  the  many  millions  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. The  public  Is  already  more  than 
unhappy  with  a  tax  system  so  structured 
that  goverrunent  is  the  clearest  beneficiary 
of  the  inflation  which  drives  everybody  into 
higher  tax  brackets  without  any  increase  in 
real  income.  The  current  tax  revolt,  the 
adoption  of  widened  propositions  13'8  (such 
as  the  just  passed  proposition  4  in  Califor- 
nia), and  the  general  tax  malaise  will  un- 
doubtedly be  spurred  on  by  more  rigid  tax 
collection  practices.  .  .  . 

I  now  want  to  turn  to  some  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  subterranean  economy. 

1.  Unemployment  rate.  The  government, 
in  calculating  the  official  unemployment 
rate,  assumes  that  the  subterranean  econo- 
my does  not  exist.  Thus,  we  now  have  a 
strange  situation:  the  IRS  believes  the  sub- 
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terranean  economy  to  be  somewhat  under 
10  per  cent  of  the  legal  national  output,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  thinks  it  is  sev- 
eral percentage  points  higher  than  that, 
whUe  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  in 
effect  assumes  that  it  is  0  per  cpnt. 

The  official  unemployment  rate  is  over- 
stated, since  some  of  those  counted  as  un- 
employed are  actually  working  In  the  sub- 
terranean economy,  off  the  books,  paid  In 
cash.  The  overstatement  due  to  this  factor 
is  a  little  under  0.4  percentage  points. 
Hence,  the  official-  6.0  per  cent  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  October. 
1979  should  be  reduced  to  about  5.6  per  cent 
due  to  the  subterranean  factor  alone— and 
should  be  reduced  to  an  even  lesser  figiu-e. 
once  several  additional  factors  are  consid- 
ered. This  latter  figure,  the  real  imemploy- 
ment  rate,  is  about  4.5  per  cent  for  October 
1979. 

2.  VJS.  labor  force.  The  X3S.  labor  force  is 
larger  than  the  official  statistics  Indicate,  by 
some  4  to  5  million  workers,  amounting  to  a 
little  less  than  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
legal  labor  force.  This  understatement  In 
the  official  statistics  derives  from  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  labor  force  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  whose  income  is  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  subterranean  economy. 

3.  Subterranean  labor  force.  The  subterra- 
nean labor  force  is  composed  of  two 
groups- first,  those  who  work  exclusively  In 
the  subterranean  economy,  either  on  a  full 
time  or  part  time  basis,  and,  second,  those 
who  receive  subterranean  untaxed  income 
In  addition  to  their  legal,  taxed  income. 

The  first  group,  those  who  derive  all  their 
income  from  the  subterranean  economy, 
numbers  approximately  4  to  5  million.  The 
second  group,  who  derive  only  part  of  their 
Income  from  the  subterranean  economy, 
numbers  into  the  many,  many  millions. 
Allan  Voss  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  thinks  that  both  groups  together 
total  IS  to  20  million.  Probably,  about  a 
fifth  of  all  those  who  now  work  in  the 
United  States  are  involved,  in  one  way  or 
another,  with  the  subterranean  economy. 

4.  Small  business.  The  subterranean  econ- 
omy is  very  important  for  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  small  business.  Small  business 
is  prominent  in  those  areas  of  the  economy 
where  cash  receipts  are  a  substuitial  por- 
tion of  total  receipts.  Small  business  effec- 
tively receives  a  subsidy,  not  as  a  matter  of 
law,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice,  through  the 
substantial  amount'  of  cash  income  which 
escapes  the  tax  collector.  As  noted  earlier, 
according  to  the  IRS  study  team  report, 
around  two-fifths  of  the  legal  source  income 
from  self  employment  which  is  supposed  to 
be  reported  on  tax  returns  is  actually  not 
reported.  This  effective  subsidy  allows  less 
efficient  small  business  to  compete  with 
more  efficient  large  business. 

5.  Poverty.  There  is  less  poverty  in  the 
U.S.  than  appears  In  government  statistics, 
since  these  official  statistics  do  not  take  into 
account  the  subterranean  Income  of  low 
income  households. 

6.  Economic  models.  Consumption  ratios 
and  savings  ratios,  consumption  functions 
and  savings  functions— component  parts  of 
econometric  models  of  the  economy— often 
lead  to  biased  results.  This  is  so  because  a 
portion  of  income  receipts,  from  wlfich  con- 
sumption and  savings  are  made,  is  subterra- 
nean income,  which  is  not  Included  in 
making  the  calculations. 

7.  Economic  predictions.  Economists, 
making  predictions  and  delivering  advice  to 
policymakers,  depend  upon  the  statistics 
they  peruse  and  analyze.  Unbeknownst  to 
economists,  these  statistics  are  often  biased 
reflections  of  reality.  Hence,  the  predictions 
based  on  them  are  biased,  and  the  policy 
advise  poor.  Policies  often  do  not  have  the 
results  anticipated  by  policymakers  who 
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base  their  anticipations  on  the  predictions 
of  economists.  As  a  result,  confidence  in 
economists  and  their  work  diminishes,  confi- 
dence in  policymakers  diminishes,  and  confi- 
dence in  govenmient  diminishes. 

8.  Standard  of  living.  The  U.S.  income  per 
capita  is  understated  by  about  10  per  cent 
very  conservatively  estimated,  and  some  13 
to  14  per  cent  more  realistically  estimated. 
due  to  the  existence  of  subterranean 
income,  which  does  not  enter  the  statistics. 

9.  Subterranean  capital  gains.  Subterra- 
nean Income  leads  both  to  subterranean  sav- 
ings and  expenditure.  The  transfer  of  the 
savings  derived  from  subterranean  income, 
out  of  currency  which  is  depreciating  rapid- 
ly as  a  result  of  Inflation,  fuels  the  price 
rises  of  many  of  those  asset  markets— such 
as  coins,  stamps,  paintings,  prints,  antiques, 
etc.— which  are  not  monitored  very  closely 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Rising 
asset  values,  in  turn,  allow  achievement  of 
subterranean  capital  gains. 

10.  Productivity.  Productivity  Is  greater 
than  official  statistics  indicate,  since  these 
official  government  statistics  do  not  Include 
subterranean  income.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  those  economic  sectors  where 
subterranean  income  from  skimming,  off 
the  books  employment  for  cash,  and  theft  is 
relatively  significant.  Business  sectors 
which  handle  a  great  deal  of  currency,  such 
as  retailing  and  services,  are  important  ex- 
amples. 

11.  Productivity  growth.  The  forces  which 
create  the  subterranean  economy  in  turn 
create  a  set  of  perverse  incentives  which 
affect  real  national  productivity  growth  ad- 
versely. The  subterranean  economy  draws 
resources  Into  those  areas  which  offer  sub- 
stantial opportunities  for  untaxed  income, 
mainly  economic  sectors  where  cash  receipts 
are  significant.  Many  of  these  sectors— e.g. 
retailing  and  services— are  sectors  which 
have  had  below  average  productivity  growth 
historically  (although,  as  previously  noted, 
their  actual  productivity  level  is  higher 
than  official  statistics  Indicate).  Hence,  inso- 
far as  resources  shift  from  higher  productiv- 
ity fully  Uxed  sectors  to  lower  productivity, 
partially  subterranean  and  untaxed  sectors, 
national  productivity  growth  suffers. 

12.  Growth  in  national  output  The 
growth  rate  of  U.S.  national  output  Is  some- 
what greater  than  official  statistics  Indicate, 
since  the  official  sUtistics  do  not  take  Into 
account  the  growth  rate  in  subterranean 
output  which  is  greater  than  that  of  legal 
output. 

What  caused  the  growth  of  the  subterra- 
nean economy?  The  subterranean  economy 
is  the  creature  of  high  taxes,  government 
regulations,  changing  morality,  decline  in 
confidence  in  government,  and  selective  obe- 
dience of  the  law.  It  has  expanded  hand  In 
hand  with  growth  in  size,  complexity,  func- 
tion and  impact  of  government. 

The  causes  of  the  subterranean  economy 
are  multifold.  (1)  High  taxes  create  obvious 
incentives  to  get  off  the  books  Income.  (2) 
Goverrunent  rules  and  regulations  create  In- 
centives to  avoid  them  by  dealing  in  cash. 
(3)  The  classical  Ulegal  activities  must  deal 
in  cash  since  they  are  illegal  per  se.  (4)  In- 
flation redistributes  income  from  Income 
earners  to  government  as  taxpayers  are 
pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets;  squeezed 
taxpayers  in  turn  try  to  push  part  of  the 
cost  of  inflation  onto  the  government  by 
getting  off  the  books  Income.  (5)  "The  new 
morality",  which  has  grown  by  degrees  over 
mahy  years,  has  reduced  the  opprobrium 
which  formerly  attached  to  tax  evasion.  (6) 
The  unpopular  Vietnam  war  caused  opposi- 
tion to  taxes  for  the  financing  of  the  war, 
opposition  which  then  persisted  and  spread. 
(7)  The  Federal  Government  fails  to  deliver 
much  In  the  way  of  services  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  taxpayers.  (8)  In  the  past  two  dee- 
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ades,  the  Federal  tax  and  expenditure 
system  has  become  a  large  income  redis- 
tribution scheme,  wtiich  means  that  a  dollar 
collected  in  taxes  from  one  person  will  be 
paid  out  to  another  person.  (9)  The  increase 
In  the  size  of  goverrunent  leaves  a  lesser 
share  of  national  output  for  direct  con- 
simiption  by  income  earners.  (10)  Govern- 
ment is  perceived  as  wasteful  and  inefficient 
by  the  general  public,  making  Inadequate 
use  of  their  hard  earned  tax  dollars.  (11) 
The  tax  system  is  Immensely  complex,  re- 
quiring inordinate  taxpayer  time,  paper- 
work and  expense. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  objecUves  of  the 
tax  system.  The  trouble  with  the  present 
system  is  that  it  erects  grave  barriers  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  mobility,  both  upward  and 
downward,  as  explained  in  my  article,  "Tax 
System:  Bar  to  Social  Mobility"  (WaQ 
Street  Journal.  Dec.  15.  1976).  It  Is  too  hard 
to  get  rich  and  too  easy  to  stay  rich.  As  a 
result,  people  will  try  to  avoid  the  barriers 
to  social  mobOity  set  up  by  the  tax  system 
by  resorting  to  subterranean  income. 

It  would  be  wise  to  face  the  Issues  posed 
by  the  subterranean  economy.  If  we  fail  to 
do  so,  more  and  more  of  the  economy  will 
go  underground.* 


ATOMIC  ACCIDENTS-1949 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAuroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEHTATITBS 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
participant  in  the  public  information 
project  on  the  little-known  history  of 
atomic  accidents.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  following  excerpt  from  Leo 
Goodman's  catalog  of  mishaps  involv- 
ing nuclear  materials: 

Jum  4. 1949  UKAimm  Sckap  Fni,  U» 
AuMOS.  N.  Mez.* 

BBSCBirnOH  OP  OPZKATIOII 

"There  were  51  drums  stored  outdoors 
and  away  froin  any  building  because  of  the 
pyrophoric  characteristics  of  the  turnings. 
Each  drum  contained  about  500  pounds  of 
normal  uranium  in  the  form  of  S-pound 
discs,  each  3W  Inches  in  diameter  and  IVi 
Inches  thick. 

DRAns  OP  aciDan 

"The  fire  was  discovered  and  reported  by 
Inspectors  who  noticed  a  small  amount  of 
smoke,  and  one  barrel  was  found  to  be  on 
fire  with  a  canvas  tarpaulin  oovertng  the 
cans  burning  slowly.  The  fire  department 
responded  and  the  fire  was  attadwd  with  a 
fine  water  spray.  Thirty-one  drums  were  re- 
moved from  danger  area  before  the  Intensi- 
ty of  the  fire  made  it  impracticable  to  move 
the  others. 

"After  the  removal  of  the  drums  had  been 
carried  out.  each  of  the  remaining  ones  were 
attacked  iiuUvidually  with  solid  streams  of 
water.  With  the  use  of  pike  poles  and  wreck- 
ing bars,  the  burning  mass  in  each  barrel 
was  agiUted.  while  the  water  was  played  on 
It.  The  extinguishment  was  finally  accom- 
plished after  about  20  minutes'  work  on 
each  of  nine  barrels. 

REMAKKS 

"It  was  recognized  that  the  hazard  of  fire 
presented  a  storage  problem  with  re9>ect  to 
briquettes  and  accordingly  the  drums  were 
stored  out  of  doors  and  away  from  any 
building.  Each  drum  was  capped  with  a 


•Excerpt  from  "Dntted  Bute*  Atomic  Energy 
Commlasioo  Report."  Auf .  19S6  TU>-<360-P>ce  41 
"A  Summary  of  AcddenU  and  InddenU  Involving 
RadlaUon  in  Atomic  Energy  AcUvtUea,"  by  Daniel 
F.Hayes. 
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V  J.W.  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
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HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SODTR  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,1980 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
apathy  among  our  Nation's  youth  is 
something  that  disturbs  all  of  us.  That 
is  why  this  year's  V.P.W.  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy essay  contest  theme,  "My 
Role  In  America's  Future,"  is  particu- 
larly appropriate.  The  essays  of  State 
winners  which  have  been  inserted  pe- 
riodically in  the  Record  have  been 
consistently  inspiring  in  what  they  say 
about  the  positive  and  patriotic  atti- 
tudes of  these  young  people. 

I  am  proud  that  the  winning  contes- 
tant in  South  Carolina,  Miss  Maria 
Joy  Conley,  is  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  Maria,  who  attends 
Bob  Jones  Academy  in  Greenville, 
S.C,  is  an  ail-American  girl,  active  in 
student  government  and  interested  in 
sports,  reading,  and  music.  Her  win- 
ning entry,  an  innovative  essay  com- 
paring America  to  apple  pie,  proves 
that  she  is  a  thoughtful,  positive 
person  as  well. 

I  congratulate  the  V.F.W.  for  its  se- 
lection: Maria's  parents.  Jim  and  Lorna 
Conley  for  raising  such  a  fine  daughter; 
and  also  my  community  for  being  fortu- 
nate enough  to  boast  of  such  a  solid 
citizen. 

Maria's  essay  follows  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
My  Rol£  in  America's  Future 
(By  Maria  Joy  Conley) 

America  is  like  apple  pie.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  mean  by  that.  Just  think  about 
apple  pie.  The  first  thing  you  do  when  you 
pull  one  out  of  the  oven  is  to  see  how  nice  it 
looks.  But  what's  so  good  al>out  an  apple  pie 
that  looks  good  if  it's  no  good  on  the  inside? 
The  ingredients  that  make  up  that  pie  will 
enhance  its  richness  and  determine  its  satis- 
fying qualities.  In  a  similar  way,  the  things 
that  made  America  great  are  what  have 
kept  her  rich  and  satisfying  to  Her  people. 
Those  things  weren't  easy  as  pie  to  obtain, 
either. 

Our  forefathers  made  America  great  by 
looking  to  Ood  for  the  wisdom  and  strength 
it  took  to  start  a  nation  from  a  handful  of 
sea-weary  pilgrims.  If  I  am  to  have  a  part  in 
guiding  America's  future  the  right  way,  I 
must  maintain— even  if  it's  only  in  my  own 
life— that  sense  and  desire  of  trusting  in 
God. 

The  most  important  part  of  making  that 
pie  taste  good  is  our  knowing  what  to  add  to 
it.  America's  future  depends  enormously  on 
what  ideas  and  philosophies  go  into  Her 
right  now.  The  world  is  full  of  social  and  po- 
litical philosophies  that  can  ruin  America, 
but  in  my  comer  of  the  world,  I  have  the 
power  to  control  that.  It's  not  enough  Just 
to  vote  for  public  officials;  I  need  to  know 
what  kind  of  democracy  those  officials  be- 
lieve in,  what  issues  they  think  are  most  im- 
portant, what  changes  they  want  for  Amer- 
ica, and  how  they  plan  to  make  those 
changes.  I  can't  properly  evaluate  those 
men  by  their  public  appeal  or  by  their  "cha- 
risma" on  TV;  I  have  to  find  out  what  they 
stand  lor.  I  have  to  try  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  they'll  stand  up  under  political 
pressures  or  in  a  national  crisis.  Then,  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  voice  my  opinions  to 
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others:  whether  it  be  to  my  big  brother  or 
to  the  United  States'  President. 

In  spite  of  doing  all  these  things,  suppose 
I  don't  maintain  a  positive  attitude  about 
America  and  don't  take  genuine  pride  In 
Her.  Oh,  we  hear  so  much  about  Her  prob- 
lems! But  Just  because  America  isn't  perfect 
doesn't  mean  I  shouldn't  stand  up  and  sing 
the  National  Anthem  or  recite  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  or  do  my  best  in  anything  that 
would  make  Her  better.  America  is  mine  and 
I'm  proud  of  Her!  Of  all  the  responsibilities 
to  my  country  that  I  could  ever  conjure  up. 
this  pride  is  most  important.  You  ask  me. 
"Why?"  Because  without  pride  in  America.  I 
have  less  motivation  to  do  my  best  in  school, 
so  that  I  can  better  serve  Her  in  the  future 
with  the  knowledge  I  receive.  I  have  less 
conscience  to  keep  me  from  littering  Her 
streets  and  countryside.  When  I  think  of 
the  future,  I  realize  that  without  pride  in 
America,  I'll  have  less  Incentive  to  drag 
myself  out  of  bed  every  morning  to  get  to 
work  on  time,  in  order  to  help  Her  economy 
flourish.  I  won't  take  the  time  to  train  my 
children  to  appreciate  Her.  I  may  turn  down 
an  opportunity  to  serve  Her,  just  because  It 
Involves  hard  work.  Without  pride  in  Amer- 
ica, I  may  not  even  care  what  Her  future  is. 
Suppose  no  one  cares  about  that  apple  pie 
we're  making.  It  may  overcook  and  bum. 
Who  cares?  It'U  stiU  be  there.  Yes,  but  it 
may  end  up  having  to  be  thrown  away. 

But  suppose  you  bake  your  apple  Just 
right— everything  planned  and  proportioned 
to  the  ounce.  Just  seeing  it  come  out  of  the 
oven  and  luiowing  that  it's  going  to  be  good 
makes  you  smile.  Suppose  you  cut  yourself  a 
big  slice  and  take  that  first  mouth-watering 
bite.  You  know,  it  wouldn't  taste  half  so 
good  if  you  hadn't  spent  time  making  It 
yourself. 

America's  future  will  be  something  I  enjoy 
only  if  I  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  get  to  work 
now.  Her  past  is  something  in  which  to  take 
pride;  our  forefathers  worked  hard  to  make 
sure  of  that.  But  you  can't  rely  on  your 
mom  to  help  you  make  a  pie  when  she's  not 
even  at  home,  and  our  forefathers  are  not 
here  any  longer.  America's  future  is  up  to 
me.  It's  as  simple  as  apple  pie.« 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12. 1980 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  mid-March,  we  will  soon  be  com- 
memorating St,  Patrick's  Day,  a  day 
which  Is  full  of  significance  for  mil- 
lions of  Irish  Americans.  While  St.  Pa- 
trick's Day  is  traditionally  one  of  hap- 
piness and  celebration,  there  will  be 
many  Irish  Americans  whose  celebra- 
tions will  be  muted  because  their 
homeland  has  been  blighted  by  hostil- 
ity and  strife  for  the  past  several 
years. 

For  the  Irish  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
there  is  no  reason  to  celebrate  and  for 
some,  no  real  reason  t6  believe  that 
events  will  take  a  turn  for  the  best. 
These  people  have  learned  to  live  with 
a  scairred  landscape,  armed  patrols, 
and  the  soimd  of  bombs.  They  have 
learned  that  children  are  bom.  not  to 
enjoy  life,  but  to  escape  its  horrors. 
Some  do  escape,  but  others  bear  the 
burdens  and  scars  of  prejudice,  fear, 
and  hatred.  For  such  an  environment 
there  is  no  reason  to  celebrate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  Americans  are 
generally  aware  of  the  continuing  war 
In  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  unlikely  that 
most  Americans  understand  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  these  hostilities. 
Many  of  us  have  been  lecf  to  believe 
that  the  strife  in  Northern  Ireland  Is  a 
religious  issue,  with  Catholics  and 
Protestants  fighting  for  dominance  in 
that  part  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  this  is  not 
the  case— the  struggle  in  Ireland  is 
fundamentally  a  political  struggle, 
with  ramifications  throughout  every 
aspect  of  life  In  Northern  Ireland. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Conunit- 
tee  on  Irish  Affairs.  I  have  come  to 
recognize  the  critical  nature  of  this  sit- 
uation. It  demands  our  careful  atten- 
tion and  more  deliberation.  But  I  have 
also  learned  that  our  own  State  De- 
partment and  administration  are  less 
than  amenable  to  looking  objectively 
at  this  problem  and  addressing  the  se- 
rious human  rights  violations  which 
continue  to  keep  the  Irish  people  in  a 
state  of  fear  and  anxiety.  The  double 
standard  Which  distinguishes  the  U.S. 
human  rights  stance  on  other  nations 
from  its  position  on  Ireland  is  appall- 
ing. This  is  further  evidenced  in  our 
State  Department's  recent  publication 
on  the  status  of  human  rights— in 
which  Great  Britain  is  totally  exoner- 
ated from  any  wroiigdoing  in  Ireland. 

This  double  standard  Is  Indicative  of 
the  deep-seated  reluctance  to  address 
the  Irish  question.  It  has  been  8  years 
since  the  U.S.  Congress  has  sponsored 
any  formal  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  apparent  that 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  areas  in 
the  world  where  human  rights— the 
American  dimension  in  human 
rights — are  openly  discussed  and  de- 
bated. Northern  Ireland  Is  an  area  to 
which  a  hands-off  policy  has  been  ap- 
plied. 

The  blatant  violations  of  human 
rights  have  been  documented  time  amd 
time  again  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
by  the  Irish  National  Caucus,  by  tl)e 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  by  the 
clergy  in  Ireland  (Father  Denis  Paul, 
Father  Raymond  Murray,  and  Cardi- 
nal O'Paich).  And  yet,  our  SUte  De- 
partment is  reluctant  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  appalling  facts  and  dis- 
misses these  sordid  accounts  as  unim- 
portant and  oftentimes  untrue.  But 
there  are  undeniable  abuses  of  human 
rights  which  continue  to  go  unnoticed 
by  our  State  Department  and  by  the 
administration. 

One  such  violation  of  rights  occured 
recently  when  Interested  Americans 
attempted.  In  the  spirit  of  good  will,  to 
send  Christmas  cards  to  the  prisoners 
In  Ireland.  I  had  written  to  the  British 
Ambassador  requesting  permission  for 
the  delivery  of  Christmas  mail  to  the 
prisoners 'who  were  being  interred  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Ambassador  re- 
sponded affirmatively  assuring  us  that 
mail  delivery  was  a  right  in  Great 
Britain.  Yet  the  many  returned 
Christmas  cards  were  marked 
"undellverable"  and  "return  to 
sender"  despite  the  fact  most  of  these 
cards  had  been  addressed  to  specific 
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prisoners  at  specific  addresses.  The 
British  Government  violated  tntenut' 
tlonal  accords  which  state  that  mail 
delivery  is  a  right  of  all  citizens,  and 
has  continued  to  oppress  the  i>eople 
who  are  accused  of  political  crimes. 
Even  the  Iranian  Embassy  personnel 
assisted  In  the  delivery  of  cards  to  our 
American  hostages,  even  though  those 
cards  and  letters  were~addressed  to  the 
group  simply  as  "Hostages."  I  find 
inconsistency  in  British  policy  difficult 
to  comprehend  since  there  is  extensive 
evidence  to  support  their  claim  that 
they  do  indeed  protect  the  rights  of 
their  citizens— except  those  in  North- 
em  IrelancL 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  British  be- 
lieve that  the  Issue  of  Northern  Ire- 
land is  ond  which,  while  difficult  and 
complex,  does  not  deserve  their  full  at- 
tention. This  has  t>een  obvious 
throughout  the  entire  span  of  the 
recent  London  tallu  on  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  Thatcher  government,  while 
seemingly  eager  to  address  the  future 
of  Ireland,  has  been  hesitant  to  invite 
any  real  discussion  about  North  Ire- 
land's future,  past  or  present.  Invita- 
tions were  not  sent  to  anyone  who 
thlght  have  a  real  input  into  a  discus- 
sion on  futme  political  considerations 
for  Ireland,  and  no  solicitation  of 
views  were  entertained.  Indeed,  an 
agenda  had  been  established  before 
the  conference  began  with  a  strict 
warning  that  the  futiure  of  Ireland 
would  be  discussed  according  to  cer- 
tain rules  and  that  topics  such  as 
human  rights  were  off  limits.  To  my 
mind,  such  an  approach  to  peace 
doomed  the  conference  to  abysmal 
failure  before  it  began. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  Irish  issue  as 
a  religious  war.  or  as  a  feud  which  is 
beyond  resolution.  For  some,  the 
bloodbath  which  is  Ireland  has 
become  a  fact  of  life.  And  yet.  It 
cannot  and  must  not  remain  a  fact  of 
life  for  that  nation.  We  have  a  clear 
responsibility  to  our  friends  in  Ireland 
who  have  asked  for  our  help. 

The  struggle  In  Ireland  has  become, 
above  all,  an  economic  war.  It  Is  a  self- 
perpetuating,  violent  economic  stnig- 
gle  which  affects  k>oth  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  economic  struggle 
bodes  a  future  of  poverty  that  most 
Catholics  who  remain  in  the  North 
will  face:  as  unskilled  laborers,  as  em- 
ployees who  will  remain  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  employment  ladder,  as  the 
first  of  the  imemployed.  Protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  ad- 
vance into  management  level  positions 
with  hopeful  futures.  The  tightly 
woven  network  of  favoritism  continues 
to  oppress  the  Catholic  minority,  and 
there  Is  even  some  indication  that 
American  firms  might  be  contributing 
to  the  pattern. 

When  an  American  firm  decides  to 
locate  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  British 
Government  assists  these  firms  in  de- 
ciding where  to  locate,  and  offers  sub- 
sidies to  these  firms  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  hardship  nature  of  the  lo- 
cation. A  hardship  or  depressed  loca- 
tion would  be  one  which  was  predomi- 
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nantly  Catholic.  Location  in  this  area 
would  be  aooompaiiied  by  the  highest 
subsidy  offered.  And  in  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum,  locatlcni  in  a 
highly  desirable  Protestant  secticm 
would  bring  a  subsidy  not  quite  as 
high  as  location  tn  the  Catholic  area. 
While  this  at  first  glance  seems  equita- 
ble, there  is  another,  more  subtle  side 
to  the  whole  issue.  The  hl^iest  subsi- 
dy is  only  an  incidental  consfdersr 
tion— there  is  little  or  no  housing  in 
Catholic  areas,  which  is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  American  Industrialists  choos- 
ing to  locate  in  that  area  and  little,  if 
any.  transportation.  In  abmi,  there  is 
little  incentive  to  locate  there.  An 
American  firm  is  also  confronted  with 
an  unskilled  labor  force,  an  underedu- 
cated  population  and  little  chance  to 
advance  economically.  AcocndinaAy.  an 
American  firm  will  usually  opt  for  the 
lesser  subsidy— which  is  only  10-per- 
cent less  than  the  largest  of fered— and 
will  accept  a  location  which  Is  safe- 
one  which  has  good  transportation, 
adequate  housing,  and  an  upwardly 
mobile  peculation.  And  hence,  the  dis- 
criminatory cycle  is  perpetuated— even 
If  unknowingly. 

Catholic  unemployment  Is  a  major 
problon  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Recent  statistics  Issued  by  the  Fair 
Employment  Agency  of  Northern  Ire- 
land indlcflite  that  the  unemployment 
rate  for  Catholics  is  3^ -times  the  un- 
employment rate  for  Protestants.  And 
remarlEably  few,  if  any,  American 
firms  are  located  in  the  counties  with 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  for 
Catholics. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  PEA 
indicates  that  unless  the  problem  Is 
addressed  quickly  there  will  be  litUe 
hope  for  improvement.  Robert  Cooper. 
Chairman  of  the  PEA.  states: 

The  general  flndingi  are  that  Protestanta 
will  continue  to  predominate  tn  the  non- 
manual  occupational  levels,  with  Roman 
Catholics  found  proportionately  more  at 
the  tnaniifci  leveL  *  *  *  If  present  mobility 
patterns  are  maintained  it  is  likely  that  oc- 
cupational disparities  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  will  persist  and 
possibly  widen.  *  *  * 

I  have  written  to  the  American  firms 
located  in  Northern  Ireland  and  have 
requested  Information  on  purged  job 
discrimination.  As  a  member  of  the  ad 
hoc  committee.  I  have  a  deep.concem 
In  the  well-being  of  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority In  Northern  Ireland.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  our  firms  wiU  respond  posi- 
tively on  the  question  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation and  I  am  hopeful  that  should 
there  be  any  discrimination  in  oiw  cor- 
porations such  consciousness  raising 
efforts  will  erase  the  negative  effects. 

It  is  time  for  American  leadership  by 
our  administration  and  by  our  State 
Department  In  this  important  issue- 
important  not  only  to  the  Americans 
of  Irish  descent  but  also  important  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  seek 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. The  President  has  been  lax  in  his 
response  to  the  plea  for  prioritizing 
this  issue,  and  despite  his  occasional 
mention  of  the  Irish  question,  there 
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Mr.  President,  failing  this,  not  only  will 
the  Administration  be  betraying  its  own 
stated  moral  principles,  but,  it  may  very 
well  lose  the  respect,  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  Irish-American  community. 

In  remarks  delivered  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Saint  Patrick's  Day  1977,  you 
stated  •  •  •  "The  search  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice also  means  resp^t  for  human  dignity." 
All  the  signatories  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
pledged  themselves  to  observe  and  to  re- 
spect basic  human  rights.  Thus,  no  member 
of  the  United  Nations  can  claim  that  mis- 
treatment of  its  citizens  is  solely  its  own 
business.  Equally,  no  member  can  avoid  its 
responsibilities  to  review  and  to  speak  when 
torture  or  unwarranted  deprivation  occurs 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  •  •  •  "Ours  is  a 
commitment  and  not  Just  a  political  pos- 
ture." 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing,  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  political  prisoners 
in  Northern  Ireland,  including  documented 
cases  of  torture,  cruel,  inhuman  and  degrad- 
ing treatment  should  certainly  be  cause  for 
the  Administration  to  take  some  form  of 
action  stronger  than  mere  "quiet  diplo- 
macy." 

Within  the  next  two  to  three  months,  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  annual  report  on 
human  rights  will  be  issued.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  If  the  State  Department  will 
once  again  fail  to  report  honestly  and/or 
factually  the  atrocious  performance  of  the 
British  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  a' vain  attempt  to  justify  their  actions, 
some  British  government  officials  have 
stated  that  some  of  these  procedures  are 
necessary  in  their  attempt  to  combat  terror- 
ism. To  this,  I  would  like  to  quote  what 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  his  speech  in  Ire- 
land. •  •  •  "The  moral  law,  guardian  of 
human  rights,  protector  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  a  person  or 
group,  or  by  the  state  itself,  for  any  cause, 
not  even  for  security  or  in  the  interest  of 
law  and  order." 

We  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
and  Irish  National  Caucus  plan  to  make 
1980  'the  year  of  Ireland."  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  Hibernian  and  Caucus  leadership  to 
channel  their  efforts  in  a  way  that  will  gain 
greater  activity  and  awareness  to  human 
rights,  justice  and  peace  in  Ireland  in  a  non- 
violent manner. 

Trusting  in  your  statements  on  human 
rights  that  yours  is  in  fact  a  "commitment 
and  not  just  a  political  posture"  the  Irish- 
American  community  anxiously  awaits  a 
statement  from  you  on  Ireland  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  human  rights. 
With  sincere,  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Bateman, 
National  Historian  and  A.O.H.  Liaison 
to  the  Irish  National  Caucus  and  Ad 
Hoc     Congressional     Committee    fur 
Irish  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  in  Northern  Ireland  is  be- 
coming more  critical.  More  and  more 
individuals  are  speaking  out  in  favor 
of  a  just  peace.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Charles  Haughey,  in  his 
Presidential  address  to  the  49th 
Fianna  Fail  Ard-Fheis  on  February  16. 
1980  stated  that: 

We  look  forward  to  some  new  free  and 
open  arrangement  in  which  Irishmen  and 
women,  on  their  own  will,  without  a  British 
presence  but  with  active  British  goodwill, 
will  manage  the  affairs  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land in  a  constructive  partnership  with  the 
European  community. 
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This  Government  sees  Northern  Ireland 
as  the  major  national  issue  and  its  peaceful 
solution  as  our  first  political  priority. 

It  is  time  that  we  Join  together  and 
work  toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Irish  problem.  Before  it  is  too  late- 
over  2,000  have  died,  3.000  are  impris- 
oned—we can  not  ignore  this  matter 
any  longer. 

Let  us  make  1980  the  "Year  of  Ire- 
land."* 


GRASSROOTS  HEARING  ON  THE 
FAMILY  FARM  ANTITRUST  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  BCASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that  Con- 
gressman Al  BALDtis  and  I  will  hold  an 
informal  grassroots  hearing  on  the 
Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act— H.R. 
1045— in  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  on  April  7. 
Congressman  Baldus  and  I  will  seek 
testimony  from  farm  leaders.  State 
government  officials,  and  academic  re- 
searchers on  the  problems  posed  by 
nonfarm  corporations  in  American  ag- 
riculture. 

We  will  also  seek  specific  suggestions 
for  improving  H.R.  1045,  and  will  in- 
troduce revised  legislation  soon  after 
the  hearing  has  been  held. 

At  .this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  summary  of  H.R. 
1045  and  some  background  informa- 
tion on  the  issues  surrounding  this 
proposal. 

PROVISIONS 

The  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act 
seeks  to  prevent  Iarg6,  nonfarm  inves- 
tors from  gaining  control  of  American 
agriculture.  Under  H.R.  1045  any 
person  or.  corporation  with  nonf arm- 
ing business  assets  in  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion would  be  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in  farm  production. 

Upon  passage  of  this  legislation, 
such  investors  would  have  5  years  in 
which  to  divest  themselves  of  their  ag- 
ricultural holdings.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire  those  holdings  at 
fair  market  values  if  no  other  suitable 
buyers  can  be  found. 

Certain  kinds  of  organizations  would 
be  exempt  from  H.R.  1045.  These  in- 
clude agricultural  cooperatives  and 
charitable,  research,  and  educational 
institutions. 

Any  farm  interest  held  by  a  creditor, 
beneficiary  or  interstate  successor 
must  be  divested  within  2  years  of  the 
time  it  is  acquired. 

CONCENTRATION  IN  U.S.  AGRICULTURE 

American  farms  are  becoming  fewer 
in  number  and  larger  in  size.  In  the 
late  1930's  there  were  approximately 
6.8  million  farms.  By  1978.  there  were 
only  2.7  million  farms,  and  the  decline 
continues. 

This  trend  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  growing  concentration  in  food  pro- 
duction. The  largest  50.000  farms  re- 
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ceived  23  percent  of  all  farm  receipts 
in  1960.  By  1977,  the  largest  50,000 
farms,  which  constituted  2  percent  of 
U.S.  producers,  received  36  percent  of 
all  receipts. 

There  is  very  heavy  concentration  in 
certain  commodities.  A  recent  General 
Accounting  Office  study  reported 
that:  In  1970,  100  percent  of  sugar 
beets.  92  percent  of  broilers,  88  per- 
cent of  processed  vegetables  and  47 
percent  of  citrus  fruits  were  produced 
either  on  land  owned  by  agribusiness 
corporations  or  under  corporate  con- 
tract. One  corporation  controls  70  per- 
cent of  the  date  industry. 

Many  economic  forces  are  changing 
our  agricultural  system,  and  H.R.  1045 
will  not.  by  itself,  reverse  the  decline 
in  farm  numbers  or  the  growth  in 
farm  size.  It  does,  however,  eliminate 
the  threat  posed  by  large  nonfarm  cor- 
porations to  small  family  farmers. 

CORPORATE  FARMERS 

Who  are  these  large  nonfarm  inves- 
tors? The  following  are  a  few  exam- 
ples taken  from  the  1976  Directory  of 
Major  U.S.  Corporations  Involved  in 
Agribusiness,  which  is  published  by 
the  Agribusiness  Accoimtability  Proj- 
ect in  San  Francisco,  Calif.— A.  V. 
Krebs,  publisher: 

As  of  1973.  Bankamerica  Corp. 
owned  1.462  acres  of  agricultural  land 
and  held  another  100.000  aCres  in 
trust. 

Boeing  Co.  leases  100.000  acres  for 
pastureland,  alfalfa,  wheat,  corn  and 
potatoes. 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc..  pro- 
duces sugar,  beef  cattle,  citrus  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  owns  17,000  acres 
of  farmland  in  Arizona  and  California. 

Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  owns  15 
million  acres  used  for  grazing  and  cul- 
tivation. 

Between  1970  and  1973.  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  received  more  than 
$549,000  in  farm  subsidy  payments 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  list  goes  on.  Obviously,  these 
giant  conglomerates  have  tremendous 
advantages  over  family  farmers.  Often 
a  large  company  which  goes  into  agri- 
culttu'al  production  also  produces  fer- 
tilizer, farm  machinery,  animal  feed, 
seed,  and  other  farm  inputs  which 
they  can  supply  to  their  farms  at  very 
low  costs.  They  also  have  control  of 
the  food  marketing  channels  once  the 
crops  are  harvested.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  command  vast  financial  re- 
sources allows  them  to  purchase  lau-ge 
tracts  of  prime  farmland  at  top  dollar. 
This  contributes  to  the  rise  in  land 
prices  where  corporate  farming  is 
prominent,  making  it  more  difficult 
for  small  producers  to  purchase  land. 

Large  scale  corporate  farming  can 
have  profound  effects  on  our  rural 
communities,  transforming  them  into 
company  towns  made  up  of  employees 
rather  than  independent  landowners. 
The  companies  provide  farm  supplies 
and  services,  so  independent  small 
businesses  are  no  longer  needed.  Even 
social  and  political  life  in  these  com- 
mimities  deteriorates. 
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In  his  classic  work.  "As  You  Sow; 
Three  Studies  in  the  Social  Conse- 
quences of  Agribusiness,"  University 
of  California  anthropologist  Walter 
Goldschmidt  compared  two  California 
farming  communities,  Dinuba  and 
Arvin.  which  were  similar  in  most  re- 
spects except  one:  Dinuba  was  charac- 
terized by  small,  owner-operated  farms 
while  Arvin  was  dominated  by  the  Di- 
Girogio  Corp.  and  other  large  scale  op- 
erations. Goldschmidt  examined  the 
income  levels  of  the  residents,  public 
facilities  and  services  available,  and 
civic  involvement  in  the  two  communi- 
ties. "By  every  measure  that  I  could 
devise."  he  concluded,  "the  quality  of 
life  in  Dinuba  was  superior  to  that  of 
Arvin." 

EFFICIENCY 

Many  sectors  of  the  American  econo- 
my, such  as  automobiles,  steel,  and  oil, 
have  become  concentrated  in  a  few 
large  companies.  Traditionally  this 
trend  has  been  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  firms  become  more  effi- 
cient as  they  become  larger  and  can 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale. 

This  argument  may  or  may  not 
apply  to  other  industries,  but  it  clearly 
does  n(Jt  apply  to  agriculture.  The 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  found 
that  a  fully  mechanized  one-family 
farm,  producing  maximum  acreage,  is 
large  enough  to  capture  economies  of 
size  related  to  unit  costs  of  production. 
Once  a  farm  has  achieved  this  opti- 
mum size,  additional  expansion  will 
not  lower  production  costs  per  unit. 

Par  from  being  less  efficient  than 
their  corporate  neighbors,  family 
farms  have  given  our  food  production 
system  a  resiliency  and  productivity 
which  is  lost  when  farms  become  divi- 
sions of  large  companies.  Unlike  large 
firms,  families  which  have  been  work- 
ing the  land  for  generations  do  not 
view  that  land  as  Just  another  invest- 
ment to  be  exploited.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  large  stake  in  maintaining 
the  soil's  productivity  for  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren-  They  view 
farming  as  a  way  of  life,  and  will  toler- 
ate low  incomes  or  losses  which  would 
be  unthinkable  to  most  business 
people.  Their  dedication  has  made 
America  the  most  efficient  food  pro- 
ducer in  the  world. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  corpo- 
rate concentration  hi  our  other  indus- 
tries, whether  it  be  low  productivity  in 
automobiles  and  steel  or  outrageous 
profits  in  oil.  We  cannot  afford  a  simi- 
lar fate  for  our  most  basic  product- 
food. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  our 
hearing  will  provide  evidence  of  wide- 
spread support  for  Federal  restrictions 
on  farming  by  large  nonfarm  corpora- 
tion. Certainly  the  hearings  held 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Monopoly 
and  Business  rights  on  similar  legisla- 
tion by  Senator  Birch  Bayh  have 
helped  demonstrate  the  need  for  such 
legislation.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
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give  this  proposal  serious  cpnsidera- 
tion.« 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEPITJ 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI S 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
World  War  II  had  ended,  a  good  many 
people  who  were  prisoners  in  German 
concentration  camps  came  to  the 
United  States,  became  citizens,  and 
lived  productive  Uves  in  their  local 
communities.  Many  were  adults  when 
they  entered  the  United  States  and 
are  now  at  the  age  where  they  would 
like  to  collect  their  social  security 
benefits  but  are  precluded  from  doing 
so  because  they  misstated  their  ages 
on  visa  applications.  It  was  common 
practice  for  inmates  of  concentration 
camps  to  understate  their  ages  since 
the  Nazis  routinely  executed  those 
over  30.  The  ages  that  the  holocaust 
survivors  established  for  themselves  in 
the  camps  became  a  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  displaced  persons  camps  and 
later  on  when  they  left  Europe  for  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.' 

Instead  of  trying  to  correct  their  rec- 
ords these  individuals  keep  on  working 
and  therefore  forfeit  the  social  secu- 
rity and  other  iJenefits  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to.  Many  would 
like  to  amend  their  immigration  rec- 
ords but  they  are  afraid  of  repercus- 
sions. They  still  fear  deportation  or 
loss  of  citizenship  and  for  many  the 
risk  is  too  great  so  they  quietly  wait. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
remedy  this  unfortunate  situation  by 
permitting  procedures  for  administra- 
tive correction  of  immigration  records. 
The  person  need  only  apply  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  issuance  of  a 
corrected  certificate  of  naturalization 
bearing  the  correct  birth  date.  If  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  a 
corrected  certificate  of  naturalization 
is  in  order,  this  document  would  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  a  citi- 
zen's birth  date  and  could  be  used  for 
the  administration  of  any  U.S.  law. 
Twenty-eight  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill. 

Last  June.  Moment  magazine  pub- 
lished  an  article  describing  one 
woman's  plight  as  she  attempted  to 
obtain  her  social  security  benefits. 
Fortunately,  her  story  had  a  happy 
ending.  She  was  lucky  enough  to  meet 
one  of  my  constituents.  David  Kotok. 
a  dedicated  and  persistent  individual, 
who  championed  her  cause  before  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  By  as- 
sembling documentation  from  recog- 
nized experts  on  the  holocaust,  he 
helped  convince  the  administrative 
law  Judge  that  holocaust  survivors 
were  often  compelled  to  lie  about  their 
ages  in  concentration  camps  to  sur- 
vive. . 
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graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  a  degree  in  economics,  about  to 
enter  the  US  Army  for  a  three  year  stint, 
most  of  it  stationed  in  Stuttgart.  Kotok 
didn't  spend  much  time  thinking  about 
being  Jewish;  he  was't  alienated,  but  neither 
was  he  ambitious.  Until  1967,  the  year  he 
happened  to  visit  Dachau,  the  year  of  the 
Six  Day  War  as  well.  Something  was  fired 
by  those  two  experiences,  something  which 
his  friend  back  in  Vineland  must  have 
sensed  a  few  years  later  when  he  ap- 
proached David  to  liecome  involved  in 
Jewish  communal  life.  In  the  UJA/YLC,  in 
the  local  federation,  in  AIPAC  and  ADL. 

And  David  did.  with  gusto.  And  there  he 
might  have  stayed,  Judaism  as  a  string  of 
initials  and  a  series  of  conferences.  Except 
that  he  is  a  reader,  and  he  began  to  build  a 
library  of  Jewish  texts  and  to  read  them, 
slowly  filling  in  the  considerable  gaps  that 
his  up-to  bar  mitzva  education  had  left. 
Except  that  he  and  his  wife,  Sharon,  began 
to  produce  children— Rachel,  then  Sarah, 
then  Mitchell— and  had  to  start  thinking 
about  what  to  do  for  them.  Except  that  two 
years  ago,  a  local  dentist  called  him  and 
asked  him  to  meet  Bessie  M. 

Which  he  did,  not  knowing  yet  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  surely  not  its  layers  of 
consequence.  "She  was  a  meek  woman," 
David  recalls,  "and  you  almost  had  the 
sense  that  she  was  so  used  to  being  a  victim 
that  the  role  suited  her."  With  considerable 
reluctance,  Bessie  told  David  how  she  had 
tried  to  explain  her  plight  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  how,  after  being 
denied  benefits  by  SSA,  she  had  given  up, 
not  knowing  that  she  had  any  recourse.  Her 
first  effort  had  been  in  1972;  she  tried  again 
in  1974  and  1975,  this  time  using  the  appeals 
procedure  of  the  SSA.  In  the  1974-75  round, 
the  bureaucracy  invested  considerable 
effort.  Witnesses  to  Bessie's  age  were  inter- 
viewed in  Florida  and  in  Israel.  Inquiries 
were  dispatched  to  the  governments  of 
Poland  and  the  USSR.  Affidavits  were  sub- 
mitted and  duly  logged. 

But  rules  are  rules,  and  the  rules  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  with  regard 
to  DOB  (date  of  birth)  are  explicit:  "The 

issue  to  be  resolved  is  not  what believe 

to  be  her  correct  date  of  birth,  but  that 
which  is  established  based  on  the  evidence 
of  the  highest  probative  value.  .  .  .  Where 
an  individual  is  required  to  submit  evidence 
of  date  of  birth,  he  shall  submit  a  public 
record  of  birth  or  church  record  of  birth  or 
baptism  established  or  recorded  before  his 
fifth  birthday,  if  available.  .  .  .  The  highest 
probative  value  will  be  accorded  to  a  public 
record  of  birth  or  a  church  record  of  birth 
eslabli,ihed  before  age  five.  Where  such 
record  is  not  available,  and  other  documents 
are  submitted  as  evidence  of  age,  in  deter- 
mining their  probative  value,  consideration 
%Ui  be  given  when  such  documents  were  es- 
tablished or  recorded  and  the  circumstances 
attending  their  establishment  or  recorda- 
tion. Among  the  documents  which  may  be 
submitted  are:  school  record,  census  record, 
marriage  record,  employment  record.  .  .  ." 

But  Bessie  M.  had  no  such  records.  The 
records  she  did  have  all  showed  her  date  of 
birth  as  5/2/18,  the  date  she  had  "invented" 
in  the  concentration  camp.  Her  affidavits 
were  from  two  sisters  and  an  uncle.  "Little 
merit  can  be  accorded  them."  says  the  Re- 
consideration Determination  dated  4/8/75. 
The  only  document  to  which  "substantial 
probative  value  attaches,"  the  decision  con- 
tinues, is  the  "Declaration  of  Intention  re- 
corded May  24,  1951,  given  under  oath  that 
her  date  of  birth  was  May*2,  1918." 

It  is  hard  to  fault  the  SSA  or  the  Chief  of 
its  Reconsideration  Branch,  who  signed  the 
decision.  If  a  person  swears  he  is  i  years  old, 
and  then,  at  a  later  time,  a  time  when  ad- 
vantage will  be  gained  by  asserting  that  the 
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first  statement  was  incorrect,  seeKs  to  estab- 
lish a  new  age,  it  seems  entirely  reasonable 
to  insist  upon  convincing  supporting  docu- 
mentation. In  Bessie's  case,  there  was  no 
such  documentation.  So,  the  decision  con- 
cludes, "the  statutory  presumption  that  her 
date  of  birth  is  May  2,  1918,  has  not  been 
overcome.  Our  initial  determination  is 
therefore  affirmed." 

And  that  was  the  situation  when  David 
and  Bessie  met.  Bessie's  husband  was  77 
years  old,  Bessie  herself  was  now  68.  David's 
friend,  the  dentist,  had  asked  David  to  meet 
Bessie  because  he  thought  that  the  matter 
called  for  political  intervention,  and  he 
Icnew  that  David  had  a  close  relationship 
with  his  Congressman. 

Which  David  did,  and  which  David  used. 
David  Kotok  is  very  much  a  UJA  Young 
Leadership  Cabinet  person,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  being  on  the  Cabinet  does  is  to 
instill  a  sense  of  power,  a  sense  that  things 
can  get  done,  that  there  is  a  network  of  con- 
tacts and  cormections  "out  there"  that  can 
be  utilized  in  time  of  need.  Cabinet  people 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  at  the  center 
of  things,  and  even  if  that  sometimes  leads 
to  an  unrealistic  touch  of  arrogance,  there 
are  times  when  it  is  a  very  handy  perspec- 
tive. It  permits  the  Cabinet  people  to  dare 
where  others  might  not. 

David's  task  appeared  simple.  He  reviewed 
the  Reconsideration  Determination  and  the 
applicable  regulations,  and  he  saw  immedi- 
ately that  the  only  way  in  which  a  new 
appeal  could  be  introduced  would  be  if  new 
information  were  developed.  The  finding 
had  alleged  that  "No  attempt  that  she  tried 
to  determine  whether  or  not  public  records 
still  exist  for  her  in  her  native  Poland,  has 
been  documented."  But  Kotok  knew  that 
this  was  not  so;  such  an  attempt  had,  in 
fact,  been  made,  but  no  answer  had  been  re- 
ceived. So  Kotok  asked  his  Congressman  to 
raise  the  matter  with  the  State  Department, 
and  to  see^hether  they  might  not  persuade 
the  Polish  and  Soviet  governments  to  re- 
spond to  Bessie's  request  for  information. 

In  due  course,  both  governments  replied, 
and  so  did  the  State  Department.  No  rec- 
ords had  been  found;  so  said  the  govexn- 
ments.  As  to  the  State  Department,  it  ad- 
vised Bessie  that  she  buy  a  book  on  tracing 
one's  genealogy,  and  see  whether  it  might 
not  offer  some  useful  advice  on  how  to  find 
a  credible  record  of  her  date  of  birth. 

Buy  a  book  on  genealogy?  That  was  the 
best  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  could  do  for  this  hapless 
woman?  Kotok  saw  red,  and  at  that  point, 
what  had  been  for  him  an  errand  became 
for  him  a  cause.  Thenceforward— even  when 
Bessie  herself  was  ready  to  concede  defeat- 
David  tenaciously  pursued  every  avenue  of 
recourse.  He  would  not  let  go. 

It  wasn't  easy,  nor  was  it  only  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  sometime  insensitivities 
of  governmental  bureauracy  that  made  it 
difficult.  It  was  also  Bessie  herself.  Bessie 
who  was  afraid,  Bessie  the  survivor  whose 
only  child  had  been  senselessly  murdered  25 
years  after  the  Holocaust,  just  as  she  was 
finishing  her  graduate  studies,  Bessie  who 
had  long  since  forgotten  how  to  trust. 
Slowly,  painfully,  David  started  her  talking. 
He  pored  over  book  after  book,  preparing 
for  each  conversation  with  Bessie  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  was  able  to  refresh  her 
memory,  to  remind  her  of  names  and  places 
she  herself  had  forgotten,  to  persuade  her, 
finally,  that  he  was  on  her  side,  that  she 
could  trust  him.  And  so  it  was  that  a  request 
for  reconsideration  was  filed  again  on 
March  21, 1978.  There  wasn't  much  to  go  on 
yet,  no  more  than  there  had  been  in  1974- 
75.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  April  14  de- 
termination by  the  SSA  concluded,  "We  feel 
that  claimant's  explanation  of  age  differ- 
ence is  plausible  and  reasonable.  We  do  not 
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feel,  however,  that  relative's  affidavit ...  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  requirements  and  war- 
rant establishment  of  5/2/10  DOB." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  new  affidavits 
were  collected— from  an  uncle  in  Miami, 
from  a  childhood  next-door  neighbor  now 
living  in  Israel,  bits  and  pieces  that  did  not 
add  much  weight  to  Bessie's  file.  According- 
ly, the  local  SSA  office  noted,  on  May  4, 
1978,  "We  .  .  .  have  no  choice  but  to  deny 
her  claim  for  age,"  and  the  regional  office, 
on  June  12,  formally  notified  Bessie  that 
"The  evidence  you  submitted  with  this 
claim  does  not  change  the  prior  determina- 
tion." 

But  it  was  this  last  notification  that 
opened  the  door  for  a  renewed  appeal.  The 
first  step  was  still  another  request  for  re- 
consideration. Such  a  request  was  filed,  and 
the  determination  was  issued  on  September 
12.  1978.  The  Chief  of  the  regional  Recon- 
sideration Branch  reviewed  the  applicable 
regulations  once  again,  and  once  again 
found  that  there  was  not  enough  persuasive 
evidence  to  work  from.  Indeed,  a  certain 
pique  sneaks  through  the  bureaucratic 
jargon;  the  Chief  seems  annoyed,  convinced 
that  Bessie  is  disrupting  the  "orderly  proc- 
ess" that  has  been  established  by  filing  and 
refiling  without  substantial  cause.  New  evi- 
dence is  required,  and  it  must  be  material, 
not  merely  repetitious. 

It  was  this  determination  which  gave 
Kotok  the  opening  he  sought,  for  by  now  he 
had  studied  and  restudied  the  SSA  proce- 
dures, and  what  he  wanted  was  a  hearing 
before  an  Administrative  Law  Judge.  Such  a 
hearing  must  be  requested  within  sixty  days 
of  the  decision  that  is  challenged:  if  it  is  to 
succeed,  it  must  persuade  the  judge  that  the 
finding  was  in  error. 

Bessie  herself  was  reluctant,  for  it  would 
be  best  for  her  to  appear  before  the  judge, 
and  her  image  was  of  a  courtroom,  a  jury, 
television  cameras  and  reporters.  On  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  finding,  she  finally 
agreed  to  the  request  for  a  hearing.  And,  in 
due  course,  Bessie,  her  husband,  and  David 
Kotok  presented  themselves  before  the 
judge. 

The  judge  had  read  the  file,  and  he  sensed 
Bessie's  fear  tuid  sought  to  allay  it.  Gently, 
he  spoke  to  her  of  the  system;  with  kind- 
ness, he  put  her  at  ease.  He  explained  that 
the  cumulative  weight  of  the  evidence  had 
to  be  persuasive.  It  was  a  help  to  Bessie's 
case  that  she  had  sought  records  from 
Poland  and  the  USSR.  As  he  was  later  to 
write,  "Claimant  produced  a  document  re- 
flecting a  search  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
that  no  record  of  claimant's  birth  could  be 
found.  The  very  presentation  of  this  docu- 
ment .  .  .  tends  in  the  mind  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge  to  establish  that  the 
claimant  credibly  believed  that  she  was  in 
fact  bom  on  the  earlier  date." 

So,  too,  the  latest  affidavit  from  Bessie's 
uncle  was  helpful,  for  "it  states  enough  de- 
tails to  strongly' suggest  the  credibility  of 
the  statement." 

But  these  bits  and  pieces,  though  helpful, 
were  inadequate.  Bessie's  claim,  in  the  final 
analysis,  rested  on  the  credibility  of  her  as- 
sertion that  she  had  lied  to  the  Germans, 
and  the  credibility  of  that  assertion  depend- 
ed on  proving  that  such  lying— "prevarica- 
tion," in  legalese— was  common  practice 
among  concentration  camp  inmates. 

This  was  what  Kotok  had  hoped  for.  By 
now,  his  own  study  of  the  Holocaust  was 
sufficiently  impressive  for  the  judge  to 
accept  him  as  an  expert  witness:  further, 
the  judge  was  willing  to  provide  a  thirty  day 
extension  In  order  for  Kotok  to  prepare  evi- 
dence specifically  on  the  matter  of  prevari- 
cation. 

It  was  during  those  thirty  days  that  Kotok 
mobUized  his  "network,"  and  it  was  also 
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during  those  thirty  days  that  be  stumbled 
onto  the  single  most  upsetting  aspect  of  the 
entire  case. 

The  network  worked  perfectly.  Kotok 
knew  some  people  to  call— a  couple  of 
former  Young  Leadership  Cabinet  memliers 
who  could  be  viewed  as  experts  on  the  Holo- 
caust, a  couple  of  lecturers  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  Cabinet  and  were  recognized  ex- 
perts. These  led  to  others,  and  each  offered 
to  help  by  submitting  a  supporting  letter  on 
the  issue  of  "prevarication."  The  dossier 
which  ultimately  was  placed  before  the 
judge  included  letters  from  Lucy 
Dawidowicz,  author  of  "The  War  Against 
the  Jews,"  from  Michael  Berenbaum.  Direc- 
tor of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Holocaust;  from  tialf  a  dozen  others,  includ- 
ing several  survivors.  One  after  another, 
each  argued  authoritatively  that  it  was 
common  practice  for  the  old  to  make  them- 
selves seem  young,  for  the  young  to  make 
themselves  seem  old. 

It  was  these  letters  that  finally  persuaded 
the  judge.  "Critical  to  my  decision  in  favor 
of  the  claimant  is  a  remarkably  detailed  au 
thoritative  assembly  of  new  and  material 
proof  proffered  by  Mr.  Kotok  from  out- 
standing world  authorities  on  the  Holocaust' 
.  . .  These  letters  aU  attest  and  authenticate 
an  established  concentration  camp  practice 
of  changing  on^'s  birthdate  to  a  later  date 
to  avoid  the  chamber." 

The  letters,  and  Kotok  as  well.  For  the 
judge  writes,  "I  find  claimant's  testimony 
credible  that  she,  in  order  to  save  her  life  in 
the  concentration  camp,  decreased  her  age 
by  stating  that  she  was  bom  in  1918  rather 
than  1910.  If  she  had  not  done  so  she  would 
have  been  over  age  30  and  would  have  been 
gassed  to  death.  Claimant  newly  produced 
an  expert  on  the  Holocaust,  a  Mr.  David  R 
Kotok.  His  testimony  at  the  hearing  estab 
lished  the  enormity  of  the  pressure  on 
Jewish  concentration  camp  imnates.  I  infer 
from  his  scholarly  testimony  that  it  would 
have  been  most  human  and  reasonable  for 
claimant  to  have  prevaricated  about  her 
birthdate  to  save  her  life." 

The  decision  reached  Bessie  and  David  on 
the  last  day  of  Pesach.  1979.  That  is  the  day 
on  which  the  Haftorah  reading,  from 
Isaiah,  includes  the  lines,  "With  righteous- 
ness shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  decide 
with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  land." 

The  story  might  have  ended  then  and 
there.  But  along  the  way  to  gathering  the 
expert  evidence.  Kotok  learned  two  things 
he  had  not  known.  First,  he  learned  that 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country— American  citizens— whose  sto- 
ries paralleled  Bessie's.  This  was  no  isolated 
episode.  Bessie  not  a  singular  victim.  And 
second,  he  learned  that  just  as  Bessie's  story 
was  not  unique,  neither  was  her  fear.  Again 
and  again,  Kotok  encountered  survivors- 
some  well-known,  well-established,  others 
like  Bessie— who  had  themselves  lied  about 
their  age,  whose  detailed  recollections  could 
easily  have  been  entered  into  evidence,  but 
who  refused  to  come  forward.  A  haunted 
gathering. 

That  is  why  Kotok  today  is  working  with 
his  Congressman,  who  sits  on  both  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Aging  Committees,  to  develop  leg- 
islation that  will  once  and  for  all  repair  the 
circumstances  of  these  poor  people.  He 
knows  that  it  will  not  repair  the  fear:  he 
knows  that  from  Bessie,  who  is  still  afraid. 
But  it  can,  at  least,  lighten  the  burden.  And, 
in  time,  perhaps  even  soothe  the  fear  a  bit. 

For  do  we  not  read,  in  the  same  portion  of 
Isaiah,  these  words:  "I  will  give  thanks  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord,  for  though  Thou  wast  angry 
with  me.  Thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and 
Thou  comfortest  me."9 
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•  BCrs.  CmSHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Felicia  Bartiaro.  Christine 
Quinones.  and  Jessica  Maybar  from 
Brooklyn.  N.T.,  the  12th  Congression- 
al District,  participated  in  the  annual 
New  Yoi^  City  spelling  bee  sponsored 
by  the  Daily  News. 

Over  the  years  these  spelling  bees 
have  become  part  of  a  city  tradition 
and  each  school  looks  forward  to 
having  their  students  qualify  for  the 
competition.  Much  hard  work.  drfUlng. 
and  practice  goes  into  the  prepara- 
tions for  spelling  bees. 

The  spelling  bees  today  are  much 
like  those  held  in  the  one-room  school- 
house  with  students  competing  in 
rounds  until  a  word  is  misspelled  and 
the  student  is  eliminated  from  the 
competition. 

These  three  youngsters— one  from 
parochial  school  and  the  other  two 
from  public  school— are  a  fine  example 
of  what  youngsters  can  do  if  they  are 
challenged,  motivated,  and  encouraged 
to  exceL  I  personally  believe  that  if 
the  attitudes  of  many  of  our  educators 
and  school  officials  was  one  of  encour- 
agement and  fostering  discipline  and 
stimulating  hard  work,  there  would  be 
fewer  complaints  of  declining  achieve- 
ment among  schoolchildren  and  the 
demise  of  the  American  educational 
system. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  about  the 
honor  that  these  comi)etitions  bring  to 
students,  parents,  schools,  and  com- 
munities and  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
many  people  wishing  Jessica,  Chris- 
tine, and  Felicia  the  best  and  con- 
gratulating them  for  their  fine  accom- 
plishments.« 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  -the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  t>e  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  sUch  meetings. 
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scheduled  for  Thursday, 
980.  may  be  found  in  the 
of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  Scheduled 


S:00  a.m 
Armed 
Research 
To  continLe 


ISeniices 
aiid 


Development  Subcommittee 
closed  hearings  on  S.  2294, 
authoriiing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  mili  ary  procurement  programs  of 
the  DO  ),  receiving  testimony  on  the 
Army  ai  titank  weapon,  electronic  war- 
fare, an^  battlefield  integration. 

224  Russell  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture, 
Agriculture 

tion  Subcommittee 
To  resume 
Farm  Ci  edit 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 


hearings  on  S.  1465,  proposed 
Act  Amendments  of  1979. 
324  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  h  tarings  on  the  nomination  of 
Karen  h  .  Williams,  of  the  District  of 
Columbi  I.    to    be    Administrator    for 
Federal  p-ocurement  Policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


Labor  and  UmAti 
To  hold 
Betsy  L^ 
General 
cation. 


Resources 
■arings  on  the  nomination  of 
,  in.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Counsel.  Department  of  Edu- 


10:00  am. 
Appropriati4is 
Energy  and 
mittee 
To  resume 
budget 
for  the 
ing  testir^ony 
grams 


Banking,  HoAsing 
To  resume 
ing  the 
Wage    aild 
fiscal  yea  r 
for  fiscal 
tivities  tr  preof; 
sight  hca 
aforemeiilioned 
tration's 
on  receiA 
wage  and 

Environment 
Environment  lI 
.  Protectloi  I 
To  resiune 
provide 
treatmeni 
leased  lnt> 


Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Auth4rizatlons 
To  resume 

budget  estimates 

lUesof 


'th> 


10:30  ajn. 
*Foreign  Relaltions 
To  continui  i 
thorizatiojis 
foreign 


9:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural 
To  resume 
cal,  military, 


MARCH  14 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


Water  Development  Subcom- 

closed  hearings  on  proposed 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

IJepartment  of  Energy,  receiv- 

on  national  security  pro- 


1223  Dirksen  Building 

;,  and  Urban  Affairs 

hearings  on  S.  2352,  extend- 

uthority  of  the  Council  on 

1    Price    Stability    thrrugh 

1981,  and  authorizing  funds 

years  1980  and  1981,  for  ac- 

to  be  followed  by  over- 

ings,  in  conjunction  with  the 

ioned  bill,  on  the  adminis- 

Einti-inflaiion  programs,  and 

proposals   for   mandatory 

price  controls.  ^ 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
and  Public  Works 

Pollution   and   Resource 

Subcommittees 

Joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 

the   adequate   and   safe 

of  hazardous  substances  re- 

the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


lor 


Subcommittee 
;losed  hesu-ings  on  proposed 
'mates  for  intelligence  activ- 
D.S. 

S-407.  Capitol 


hearings  on  proposed  au- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs. 
4221  Dirksen  Building 


as  istance 


MARCH  17 


Resources 
1  learlngs  to  assess  the  politi- 
economic.  and  social  fac- 
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tors  affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  864,  1499,  1663. 
1744,  bills  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  U.S.  export  trading  companies  to 
expand  export  participation  by  small- 
er U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Admin- 
istration's efforts  to  promote  alcohol 
fuel  production  in  rural  America. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2322,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

235  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2271,  author- 
izing an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1181,  proposed 
Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and  on  the 
substance  of  Part  C— Amendment  Re- 
lating to  Indians,  Title  25,  U.S.C.  Sec. 
161,  to  authorize  Indian  tribes  to  peti- 
tion the   United  States  to  reassume 
Federal    jurisdiction    of   S.    1722,    to 
codify,  revise,  and  reform  the  criminal 
code;  and  an  application  of  a  magis- 
trate's concept  on  Indian  reservations. 
457  Russell  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  18 

9:30  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  864,  1499, 
1663. 1744,  bills  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  export  trading  companies 
to    expand    export    participation    by 
smaller  U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1860,  proposed 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  alter- 
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native  fuels  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  5-year  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Private    Pension    Plans    and    Employee 
Fringe  Benefits  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1076.  proposed 
Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181,  pro- 
Posed  Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians,  Title  25, 
U.S.C,  Sec.  161,  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code;  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.J.  Res. 
126.  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  promote  fiscal  responsibility, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    Title    III,    and 
amendments  thereto,  concerning  geo- 
thermal  leasing  and  development  in 
the  proximity  of  national  parks  and 
monuments,  to  S.  1388.  proposed  Om- 
nibus   Geothermal    Energy    Commer- 
cialization Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
e.stimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1968,  proposed 
Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  submitting  iu  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
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for  military  construction  programs  for 
the  OOD.  focusing  on  family  housing 
programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 

9:00  a.m. 
•Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Sul)committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2294,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary procurement  of  the  DOD,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  and  Marir>e  Corps  pro- 
curement programs  with  the  exception 
of  the  subjects  of  tactical  air  and  air 
defense. 

212  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  SulKrommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2004,  2015. 
and  2296,  bills  authorizing  funds  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Jurisprudence   and   Governmental   Rela- 
tions Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2387.  proposed 
State  Justice  Institute  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181.  pro- 
posed Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and 
on  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians.  Title  25. 
U.S.C..  Sec.  161,  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal  jurisdiction,  of  S. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code;  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

457  Russell  Building 

.10:15  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652,  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  nutrition  and  in- 
gredient information  on  food  labels, 
and  to  remove  the  burdens  on  the  food 
industry  in  providing  such  informa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2004.  2015. 
and  2296,  bills  authorizing  funds  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
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Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1968.  pro- 
posed Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  Building. 

MARCH  20 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and  consumption  over  the  next 
decade. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2377.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of    rental,    multifamlly.    and  ^public 
housing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  5-year  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider   recommendations    which    it 
wUl  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  ^77,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal   year   1981   for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuOding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

1318  Dirkaen  BuUding 


MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2358.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  Nuclear  Regtdatory  Commis- 
sion. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.ni. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  bearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  rail  safety  laws  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  fo- 
cusing on  the  area  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials regulation. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  general  administra- 
tion, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis.  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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the  international 
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degradation  due  to  oil  and  gas  well 
drilling  activities. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion  on  S.  2119,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  fishery  resources  on  the 
Georges  Bank  (on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf)  from  environmental  deg- 
radation due  to  oil  and  gas  well  drill- 
ing activities. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Energy  smd  Natural  Resources 
•Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  Administra- 
tion officials  on  the  following   land 
conveyance  and  other  measures  affect- 
ing the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management:  S.   1506,  2261, 
1923,  1972,  1985.  1997.  2209,  1910,  1715. 
2307,  H.R.  1762.  3928, 1967.  and  920. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 

Education  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 

Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  1839,  authorizing,  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

357  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,   to  markup  S.    1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act:  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  £)epartment  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
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and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
301  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on     proposid 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralyzed  Veterans, 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
Military  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  BuQdlng 
•Appropriations  ,  ^.  . 

SUte  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  m- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  technical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  „  .,.  _  ... 
8-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784,  to  Improve 
the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 
Joint  Pederal-civUian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska.  „  „.. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdmg 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     ProPOsed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

SUte,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  Department  of 

Conunerce.  ,  ^     ,^  , 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  28 


9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi 
cal.  miliUry,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  worid  oil  production  and 
coi-.umption  over  the  next  de(»de. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdmg 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtlon     of     the     occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  . 

HUD-lndependent   Agencies   Subconunit- 

tec 
To  continue  hearings  on  ProPfsed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  yew  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy.  „.,... 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdmg 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, mUitary.  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  worid  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m.  ,  ,,  , 

•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  U.S. 
QuoU  In  the  International  Monetary 

Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Surface  TransporUtlon  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearings  on  B.  1151.  propoeed 
RaU  Restructuring  Assistance  Act 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

State   Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRILl 

10:00  a.m. 
Approprlatlcms 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

SUte    Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President  s 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Conf 
mit^tee.  _  „^, 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1393.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for    programs    under    the    National 
Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 

and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 

professionals   to   staff   the   Veterans' 

Administrations  health-care  faculties. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


Agencies  Subconunlt- 


10:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 
HUD-Independent 

tee  ^..  J    » 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
American  BatUe  MonumenU  Commis- 
sion, and  VS.  Army  cemeterlal  ex- 

^  1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


5451 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SulMommit- 

tee  

To  continue  hearings  on  propoaea 
budget  estimatet  for  fiacal  yew  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Terrttorial  Affairs. 

1234  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking.  Housinc.  and  Dttan  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcwamlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  piupowd  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment.    Poverty.    «nd    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2385,  proposed 
Touth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
•Appropriations 
TransporUtlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Department  of  TransporUtlon. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


APROiS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128,  Capitol 

Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2377.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  BuUding  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  opean  poUution 
research  and  monitoring  programs. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  climatic  effects 
of  carbon  dioxide  buUdup  In  the  at- 
mosphere. _  „j, 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 


5452 


To  continue 
posed 


hearings  on  S.  238S.  pro- 
Youfi  Act. 

4232  Dirlcsen  Building 


APRIL  15 


9:30 
Labor  and  Hunian 
To  hold  heai  Ings 
1572.  bills 
Crom   OSHK 
workplaces 
health  records. 


Resources 

.    on  S.  2153.  1486.  and 

to  provide  an  exemption 

'L    regulation    for   certain 

with    good    safety    and 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Re  lated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  1 
timates  for 
Federal 
and  the 
tration.  of  i 


Ins]  lector 
En(  rgy 


tie 


Appropriations 

Transportation 

To  resume 

estimates 

Departmentlof 


Appropriations 
Treasury.    Postil 


Subcommittee 

,  on  proposed  budget 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
'  Transportation. 

1224  Oirlcsen  Building 


hearings  < 
for 


Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearii  gs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  f  seal  year  1981  for  thelSe- 
partment  of  ^le  Treasury. 

1318  DirlEsen  Building 


Banking.  Houslr  i, 
'International  P  nance 
To  hold  hearings 
Joint    Export 
Act.  and  on 
proposed  Sn^all 
pansion   Act 
Small  Busing 
Act. 


•Energy  and 

Energy  Regulation 
To  review  thos  > 
budget  for  fiecal 
within  iU  le^lati 
consider 
wiU  make 
mittee.  recel\(ing 
cials  of  the 
tory  Conunis^on 
Hearings  and  Appeals. 


2.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation 
To    continue 
budget  estimites 
for  the  Depar  ;ment 


9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hear  ngs 
emmenfs  6ffc  rts 
veterans  In  re^justlng 
the  use  of 
disabled  veterans. 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human 
To  continue  he  irings 
and  1572.  biUi 
Uon  f rqm  OSE  A 
woikplaces    « Ith 
health  records 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


igs  on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

for  Alaska  pipeline. 

.  Information  Admlnis- 

Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


Service,    and   General 


and  Urt>an  Affairs 

Subcommittee 

on  S.  2097.  propose 

Marketing    Assistance 

the  substance  of  S.  2040. 

Business  Export  Ex- 

and   S.    2104.   proposed 

Export  Development 


5302  Dirksen  Building 
Nat^iral  Resources 


Subcommittee 

items  in  the  President's 

year  1981  which  fall 

ive  Jurisdiction  and 

reo  tmmendations    which    it 

th^eon  to  the  Budget  Com- 

testimony  from  offl- 

Pederal  Energy  Regula- 

and  for  the  Office  of 


6226  Dirksen  Building 


S  ibcommlttee 

hearings    on    proposed 

for  fiscal  year  1981 

of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


A'RILie 


on  the  Federal  Gov- 

to  assist  Vietnam-era 

_  to  society,  and 

ex4epted  appointments  for 


412  Russell  BuUding 


Resources 

on  S.  2153.  1486. 

to  provide  an  exemp- 

regulation  for  certain 

good    safety    and 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1424.  proposed 
International  Health  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
Uonal  Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quoU  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

357  Russell  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2153.  1486. 
and  1573,  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces  with  good  safety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 

ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  12,  1980 


Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  Items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee. 

To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,   and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

.To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  report  entitled 
"Energy  in  Transition:  1985-2010"  of 
the  Committee  on  Nuclear  and  Alter- 
native E:nergy  Systems  (CONAES)  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

-_-  3110  Dirksen  Buiiding 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subconunittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1316  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  12,  1980 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Sul>committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  C^itol 

APRIL  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

WfUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  (iscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  mlUtary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  28 

9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To -hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities,  S.  759.  to 
provide  for  the  right  .of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  dlsabUities  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  simUar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  H.R.  4015,  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


5453 


MATl 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Buiiding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered  by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might   consider   which   woiUd   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  2 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Constriction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
UJ3.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirkaen  BuUding 


5454 


10:00  a.  n. 
Appr  ipriations 

Inter  or  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  lold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tii  nates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  thte  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


10:00 
Approbriations 

Interi<  r  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 

te4 

To  h  Did  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

tln  ates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  tbe  Oe- 

paftment  of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Approiirlations 
Tnuui  ortation  Subcommittee 

To  r  sume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
est  mates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


10:00 


Approi  riations 
HDD-I  idependent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee! 
To 
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Dei  lartment 
Dei  elopment. 
det, 


Approi  riations 


9:301 
Labor  I 
Chfld 


mittse 


BCAYIS 


MAT  14 


MAT  15 


hearings  on  proposed  budget 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

of  Housing  and  Urbim 

and  Independent  Agen- 


1318  Dirksen  Building 


Transpbrtation  Subcommittee 
To    I  ontinue    bearings    on    proposed 
bud  ;et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for^e  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAT  16 

10:00  ajn 

Approp  riations 

HUD-Ii  dependent  Agencies  Subcommi^ 
tee 

To  dontinue  bearings  on  proposed 
bud  ^t  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  tbe  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urt^ui  Development,  and  Independent 


Age  icies. 


1318  Dirksen  Building 


atd 
aid 


MAT  22 

Human  Resources 

Human  Development  Subcom- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
MARCH  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building  • 
10:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
iklucation.  Arts,  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.    1839.   authorizing   fimds   through 
fiscal  year  1985  for  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

1052  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2097.  pro- 
posed Joint  Export  Marketing  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
2040.  proposed  Small  Business  Export 
Expansion  Act  and  S.  2104.  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19     - 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Suttcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  tbe  National  Clf- 
mate  Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  Nationa' 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 


MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    the    Department    of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Pair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Tnmsportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed   Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 5r/iMr«daK,  March  13, 1980 


The  House  met  at  10  a.in. 

Rabbi  Barton  G.  Lee,  Hlllel  Founda- 
tion, Arizona  State  University,  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Master  of  the  universe: 

You  fashioned  us  with  sparks  of  holi- 
ness, summoning  us  to  reflect  Your  di- 
vine image.  As  we  share  Your  creative 
work — aiding  the  needy,  helping  the  ail- 
ing, freeing  the  fettered — our  lives  are  in- 
fused with  meaning;  we  gain  a  stake  in 
eternity. 

God.  strengthen  us.  Your  partners  in 
creation.  Give  us  the  wisdom  not  to  over- 
estimate our  achievements  nor  to  imder- 
estimate  our  power  to  do  good.  Give  us 
candor  to  criticize  ourselves,  enerry  to 
correct  our  faults,  determination  to  bring 
forth  the  best  that  is  within  us. 

Help  us  create  a  nation  where  every 
person  matters,  civic  institutions  dedicat- 
ed to  compassion  and  justice  and  na- 
tional imity  predicated  on  the  Psalmist's 
words:  "turn  from  evil,  do  good,  seek 
peace  and  pursue  it." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2269) 
entitled  "An  act  increasing  from  $4  to  $6 
billion  the  lending  authority  for  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans  to  farmers  and 
extending  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  Mr.  Zorinskt,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hatakawa,  and  Mr.  Jepsen 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  upon  the  recomirenda- 
tion  of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  276 


of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-45,  appointed 
Mr.  BintDicK,  chairman  (in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Cankon)  ,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  .Walix)?.  and  Mr.  Press- 
LER  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Oslo, 
Norway.  April  7-12. 1980. 


RABBI  BARTON  G.  LEE 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  introduce  a  longtime  personal 
friend  of  mine  who  delivered  the  open- 
ing prayer  this  morning,  Rabbi  Barton 
Lee.  Barton  grew  up  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  has  had  a  longstanding  in- 
terest in  politics.  As  a  teenager,  he  stood 
on  street  comers  passing  out  literatiu-e 
for  Ralph  Yarborough,  former  longtime 
Senator  from  Texas.  Both  of  us  were 
active  in  the  Texas-Oklahoma  Federa- 
tion of  Temple  Youth,  where  he  proved 
to  be  a  good  politician  himself,  serving 
as  regional  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Rabbi  Lee  received  his  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  Stanford  University, 
California,  and  his  rabbinical  training 
from  Hebrew  Union  College  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  He  comes  to  us  from  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  where  he  has  been  with  the  Hlllel 
Foundation.  Union  of  Jewish  Students  at 
Arizona  State  University,  for  a  number 
of  years.  Rabbi  Lee  and  his  wife.  Marcie. 
continue  to  reside  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REDUCE  FRAUD 
AND  EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
1977  Food  Stamp  Act  that  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  program  by  $700  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  without  depriving 
needy  families  of  proper  nutrition. 

This  amendment  would  adjust  food 
stamp  benefits  to  families  who  have 
children  that  receive  free  meals  while 
at  school  during  the  day. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  we  could  save  about  $700 
million  in  the  coming  year  by  eliminat- 
ing this  duplication  of  service  to  eligible 
families. 


Apparently,  administrators  of  the 
food  stamp  program  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  some  recipi- 
ent families  have  children  who  eat  one 
or  more  meals  a  day  in  school  through 
the  Government's  free  programs  to 
needy  youngsters.  The  families  receive 
full  allotments  of  food  stamps,  designed 
to  provide  proper  nutrition  for  three 
meals  a  day  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  even  though  one  or  more  of  the 
family  members  may  actually  eat  meals 
at  school. 

The  CBO  says  there  would  be  very 
little  increase  in  administrative  costs  to 
institute  this  program,  and  those  costs 
would  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the  $700 
million  estimated  savings.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment,  adjustment 
schedules  would  be  developed  and  local 
officials  could  simply  refer  to  them  to 
determine  the  level  of  benefits  for  food 
stamp  recipient  families. 

Admittedly,  this  amendment  is  just  a 
small  start  when  you  consider  that  the 
food  stamp  program  has  nearly  doubled 
in  cost  in  the  last  2  years,  from  $5.7 
billion  to  $10  billion.  However,  my 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible step  toward  eliminating  waste  and 
duplication  in  the  food  stamp  program. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX— STAB  IN 
BACK  TO  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speak»-,  Satur- 
day, March  15,  is  the  Ides  of  March. 

On  that  date.  Julius  Caesar  was 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  his  frioid  and 
aUy,  Brutus. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  com- 
memorate this  occasion,  than  to  pass  the 
windfall  profit  tax  today,  which  is  a  stab 
in  the  back  to  the  American  people. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  a  shortage  of 
domestically  produced  oil. 

At  a  time  when  gas  stations  limit  ttieir 
hours  and  use  flags  to  tell  us  if  they  evoi 
have  gasoline. 

At  a  time  when  oil-rich  Middle  East- 
em  countries  have  the  United  States 
over  a  barrel,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
expression. 

What  is  the  Cmgress  doing? 

We  are  passing  a  bill  which  will  In- 
sure the  production  of  600.000  to  1  mil- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q  1^7  is  2:07  pjn. 
*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  flobr. 
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lien  less  baifels  of  oil  a  day  by  the  United 
States. 

right  now,  that  this  bill 
i^  place  in  history  beside 
the  Goveminent  ofiBce  back  in  the  earlier 
pert  of  this  coitury,  which  predicted 
that  oil  woMld  never  be  discovered  in 
Texas. 

We  can  t^t  Oovemment's  efforts  to 
produce  more  energy  for  this  country 
about  as  mich  as  Caesar  should  have 
trusted  his  friend  Brutus.  The  people 
want  tax  cu  s,  we  are  going  to  give  them 
a  new  natidnal  excise  tax;  they  want 
more  domestic  energy,  we  are  giving 
them  less. 

I  have  a  I  feeling,  however,  that  my 
warnings  wll  have  as  little  impact  as 


did  those  of 


WELCOME, 


(Mr.  BATlMAN 
pennission  io 
minute.) 


Patri;k 


Mr.  BAUltlAN 
IS   St 

Speaker  an 
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saint  of  the 


Speak  ST 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mondtiy 

s  Day.  May  I  wish  the 

early,  very  prosperous,  and 

stmiversary    of    the    patron 

irish. 

this  is  the  time  when  all 

should  be  hacrpy  and  I  am  sure 

in  Bostcni  and  in  other 

arouild  the  country  there  will  be 

celebrfiting  in  honor  of  this  great 

I  am  sorry   that  the 

himself  with  a  degree  of 

.   This    morning's   Balti- 

qjiotes  our  great  Speaker  as 

I  am  out  of  tune  with 


Howe  fer, 
fines 
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Mr 

Irishmen 
this  weekenti 
places 
much 
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Speaker 
sadness   tod|iy 
more  Sun 
saying,  "I 
my  own 

It  may  be 
Journalist's 
cause  a 
now  have 
balanced  budget 
not  in  tune. 

Well.   Mr, 
budget  has 
ity  party, 
ed  govei 
individual 

Mr 
tleman  fron, 
out  of  step 
leadership 
troops  are 
front. 

We 
troops  to 


,  wh> 


emmcQi 


Speak  it 


welco  ne 


ou- 


RENDER 


(BCr. 
given 

for  1  minuti 
his  remarks. 


permit  sion 


CAMP  3ELL, 


Mr 

of  March 

did  for 

om<nous 

people   this 

"reidering 

sar's."  Unfohunately, 


Calpumia. 


D  1010 

MR.   SPEAKER 


asked  and  was  givoi 
address  the  House  for  1 


perhaps,  an  example  of  a 

mistake  but  apparently  be- 

majority  of  Democrats 

Recognized   the  need   for   a 

,  the  Speaker  feels  he  is 


Speaker,   If  the  balanced 
gotten  through  to  the  major- 
knows  what  is  next :  limit- 
it,  lower  taxes,  increasing 
frfeedCMn? 


I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
Massachusetts  should  be 
'  rtth  his  party.  One  sign  of 
finding   which   way   the 
and  then  getting  out 


gomg 


our   Speaker   and 
side  of  the  aisle. 


his 


UNTO  WASHINOTON 
ilVERY  THING 

CAI[PBELL 


asked    and    was 
to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ides 

nearly  upon  us.  As  they 

I  am  afraid  they  hold 

for    the    American 

year.    Caesar    believed    in 

into  Caesar  what  is  Cae- 

the  majority  in 


aie 
Caesar, 
po:  tents 


this  Congress  seems  to  want  people  to 
render  unto  Washington  everything  they 
have  got.  Taxes  in  fiscal  1981  will  repre- 
sent the  highest  peacetime  tax  burden 
ever. 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  the  average  American  family 
of  four  will  be  paying  17.5  percent  of 
their  income  into  the  Federal  coffers, 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  estimates 
an  average  State  tax  bite  of  another  12.8 
percent.  Further,  the  hidden  tax  in- 
creases caused  by  rampant  inflation  are 
creating  an  ever- worsening  situation. 

Most  Republicans  understand  that  the 
middle-income  American  wage  earner  is 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  The  people  should  know  that 
a  Republican  majority  in  Congress  would 
give  them  the  tax  relief  they  so  desper- 
ately need. 


BORN-AGAIN  BUDGET  BALANCERS 
WELCOMED  TO  THE  FOLD 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prompted  by  the  recent  announcement 
of  a  whopping  18-percent  annual  infla- 
tion rate,  the  administration  and  several 
congressional  Democrats  have  apparent- 
ly decided  to  jump  on  the  balanced 
budget  bandwagon.  I  welcome  them. 
However,  I  do  not  welcome  their  pro- 
posals for  balancing  the  budget  with  a 
gigantic  tax  increase  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  recently  issued 
their  annual  report  for  1980.  The  major 
premise  of  that  report  is  that  the  way  to 
ease  inflation  is  to  promote  private  in- 
vestment and  growth,  rather  than  damp- 
en consimier  demand — which  the  tre- 
mendous tax  increases  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  most  certainly  do. 
The  JEC  hired  an  economic  forecasting 
firm.  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  to  test  the 
validity  of  its  supply-side  philosophy. 
They  concluded  that  the  policy  of  tight 
fiscal  and  monetary  programs  would 
have  to  drive  the  unemployment  rate  to 
7.5  percent  for  the  next  5  years  to  pro- 
duce even  a  1  percentage  point  reduc- 
tion In  inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
found  that  by  Implementing  tax  cuts  to 
spur  investment  and  production,  infla- 
tion could  be  reduced  by  an  average  of 
0.4  percentage  points  per  year,  or  2  per- 
centage points  over  5  years,  without  in- 
creasing the  imemployment  rate  at  all. 
Again,  after  25  years  of  Democrat 
spending,  I  welcome  these  bom-again 
budget  balancers  to  the  fold.  It  is  my 
further  hope  that  it  will  also  be  revealed 
to  them  that  tax  cuts,  too,  should  come 
to  pass. 


FINANCING  LEFT  TO  COMING 
GENERATIONS 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  quarter  century,  this  Government 
has  been  engaged  in  a  policy  of  financing 
itself  too  much  by  doing  today  and  pay- 
ing tomorow.  The  great  policies  of  de- 
fense, our  social  policies,  oiu*  economic 
policies,  our  agricultural  policies,  all  too 
much  of  the  time  have  been  financed 
by  putting  on  to  the  next  generation  the 
great  burden  of  paying  not  only  the  cost 
of  these  programs  but  also  the  debt  in 
terms  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  may  well  have  been 
necessary  in  1932  when  we  had  a  crash 
in  this  coimtry.  However,  this  kind  of 
financing  we  cannot  hope  to  continue 
forever. 

We  may  escape  our  illusions,  we  may 
escape  our  fancies,  we  may  escape  even 
the  most  intricate  economic  theories,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  caimot  escape  the  facts 
and  today  the  facts  are  not  only  infla- 
tion but  rising  unemployment.  We  must 
return  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy  of  spend- 
ing no  more  money  than  what  the  Grov- 
emment  takes  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  House 
Resolution  525  where  more  than  140 
Members  have  committed  themselves  to 
balancing  the  budget,  as  the  Congress 
promised  to  do  in  Public  Law  95-435, 
passed  in  1978. 

Let  us  take  the  step  of  balancing  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 


WELCOME  BACK.  MR.  SPEAKER 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  Speaker  said  that  he  wsis  out  of 
tune  with  his  party,  it  might  also  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  party  of 
martial  music  where  we  must  all  march 
to  the  same  step.  Whether  the  Speaker 
is  out  of  tune  or  In  tune,  I  think  most 
members  of  this  party  including  this 
Member  who  has  disagreed  rather  se- 
verely with  the  Speaker  on  philosoph- 
ical matter  from  time  to  time  would 
say  that  the  Speaker,  in  his  Irish  way, 
emits  the  sweetest  music  this  side  of 
Heaven. 

Last  evening,  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Ford  said,  "Why  do  we  pull  our 
punches  on  President  Carter?"  Which 
reminds  me  that  I  have  wondered  for  4 
years  why  President  Carter  pulled  his 
punches  on  President  Ford  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  went  back  on  his  word  and 
blocked  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
the  Nixon  case. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


CAPITOL    PAGE    SCHOOL    BASKET- 
BALL CHAMPIONS 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  serious  things  going  on  in  this 
House  but  I  still  think  we  should  take  a 
little  time  to  reflect  on  some  of  the 
achievement  of  our  pages. 
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The  U.S.  C^apitol  Page  School  CMn- 
pleted  its  most  successful  basketball  sea- 
son in  the  history  of  the  school.  Of  the 
13  independent  schools  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  the  Capitol  Page 
School  topped  the  list  with  a  record  of 
19  wins  and  2  losses. 

For  the  second  straight  year  they  won 
the  Jewish  Day  School  Invitational 
Tournament. 

All  Tournament  First  Team  honors  in- 
cluded three  Capitol  Page  School  play- 
ers: Palmer  McLean,  John  Piland,  and 
Kent  Meeks  who  was  also  named  the 
tournament's  Most  Valuable  Player. 

The  remainder  of  the  roster  included 
Donna  McNeilly,  Laurence  Tolliver,  Kris 
Warner,  John  Harris,  and  David  Butch- 
erite. 

Under  Coach  Joe  McGrath's  tutelage. 
Capitol  Page  School  has  won  the  only 
championships  ever  won  by  the  school. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  ARREST  OF 
ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  today  to  com- 
memorate, for  the  third  year,  the  arrest 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Everyone  who 
cares  about  human  rights  is  still  horri- 
fied by  the  harsh  sentence  imposed  on 
Anatoly.  The  sentence  was  one  of  many 
stem  steps  taken  to  curb  the  expression 
of  open  dissent  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  latest  victims  of  Soviet 
injustice,  Andrei  Sakharov,  in  a  recent 
interview,  stated  that  Soviet  authorities 
will  continue  to  suppress  human  rights 
within  their  borders  as  frequently  as 
possible,  and  that  those  of  us  who  are 
able,  must  express  our  outrage  over  this 
position.  It  Is  a  sickening  way  to  have 
it  happen,  but  each  year  that  we  are 
forced  to  think  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
in  prison,  or  in  a  labor  camp,  the  Soviet 
Union  attracts  attention  to  its  disdain 
of  human  rights.  Anatoly's  arrest  and 
subsequent  trial  was  a  dramatic  an- 
nouncement to  those  of  us  In  the  free 
world  that  Moscow  was  going  to  totally 
disregard  its  signed  commitments  at 
Helsinki. 

Do  not  worry,  Anatoly,  you  are  not  for- 
gotten and  we  will  press  on  imtil  you 
are  free.  We  will  continue  to  spell  out 
the  Soviet's  contemptuous  attitude  to- 
ward dissent  imtll  you,  and  others  who 
share  your  plight,  are  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 


a  1020 
CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


[BoUNo.  1411 

Abdnor 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Levltas 

Addatobo 

Early 

Lewis 

Akaka 

Eckhardt 

Livingston 

AlbOBta 

Edgar 

Uoyd 

Alexander 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Loeffler 

Anderson. 

Edwards.  CUlf 

Long.  La. 

Calif. 

Bneiy 

Lott 

Andrews, 

English 

Lowry 

N.  Dak. 

Erdohl 

Lujan 

Annunzlo 

Erlenbom 

Luken 

Anthony 

Ertel 

Lundine 

Appl«eate 

Evans.  Del. 

LuDgren 

Archer 

Evans,  a*. 

UcClory 

Ashbrook 

Evans.  Ind. 

McConnack 

Ashler 

Pary 

McDade 

Aspln 

Faaoell 

UcXwen 

Atkinson 

FSElO 

McHugh 

AuOoln 

Penwlck 

McKay 

Badham 

Madtgan 

BatalU 

Plndley 

Magulre 

BaUey 

Fish 

Markey 

Baldus 

Fisher 

Malta 

Barnard 

Flthlan 

Marriott 

Barnes 

PUppo 

MatnU 

Bauman 

Plorlo 

tiextox 

Beard,  R.I. 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Mazzoll 

Bedell 

Fountain 

Mica 

BelleiMon 

Fowler 

Michel 

Benjamin 

Frenzel 

Miller.  CalU. 

Bennett 

Frost 

MUler.  Ohio 

Bepeuter 

Fuqua 

Mln«ta 

Bethunn 

Qajrdoe 

liflnlsh 

BevUl 

Gephardt 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Blaggl 

Olbbons 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Bingham 

auman 

Moakley 

Blancbard 

Olngrlch 

Moffett 

Boggs 

Olnn 

Mbllohan 

Boland 

Ollckman 

Montgomery 

Boiling 

Ooldwater 

Moor« 

Boner 

Gonzalez 

Moorbead. 

Bonlor 

Goodllsg 

Calif. 

Bonkor 

Gore 

Mottl 

Bouquard 

Gradlaon 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Bowen 

Gramm 

Murtiia 

Bnademas 

Oraasley 

Mjners,  Ind. 

Breaux 

Green 

Natcher 

Brinkley 

Quarlnl 

Nedzl 

Brodhead 

Oudger 

Nelson 

Brooks 

Ouyer 

Nichols 

Broomfleld 

Hagedorn 

Nowak 

Brown.  OaJlf. 

Hall.  Ohio 

Oakar 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Oberstar 

BroyhUl 

HamUton 

Obeor 

Buchanan 

Hanoe 

Panetta 

Burgener 

HAnley 

Pashayan 

Burllson 

Hansen 

Patten 

Burton,  John 

Harkln 

Paul 

Burton,  Phillip  Harrts 

Pease 

Byron 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Campbell 

Heftel 

Perkins 

Carney 

Hlghtower 

Petri 

Carr 

HUMS 

Peyser 

Carter 

Hlnaon 

Pickle 

Cavanaugh 

Holland 

Porter 

ChappeU 

Hollenbeck 

Prloe 

Cheney 

Holt 

Prltohard 

Cleveland 

Hopkins 

QuUlen 

Clinger 

Horton 

Rahall 

Ooelho 

Howard 

RaUsback 

Coleman 

Hubbard 

Rangel 

Collins,  Tex. 

Huok^y 

Regula 

Conable 

Hughes 

R-euas 

Conte 

Hutto 

Rlclunond 

Conyers 

Hyde 

Rlnaldo 

Corcoran 

Ireland 

Rltter 

Corman 

Jacobs 

Roberta 

Cotter 

Jeffords 

Robinson 

Coughlln 

Jeffries 

Rodlno 

Courter 

Jenkins 

Roe 

D' Amours 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rose 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rostenkowski 

Daniel.  K.  W. 

Kastenmeler 

Rousaelot 

Danlelson 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Dann«D)iey<er 

KeUy 

Royer 

Daschle 

Kemp 

Rudd 

Davis.  Mich. 

KUdee 

Runnels 

de  la  Oarza 

Kogovaek 

Russo 

Decksrd 

Kostmaorer 

Sabo 

Dellums 

Kramer 

Sattemeld 

Derrick 

LaFaloe 

Sawyer 

Derwlnakl 

Lagomarsino 

Schroeder 

Devlne 

Latta 

Rnhulae 

Dlcklason 

Leach.  Iowa 

Sebellus 

Dicks 

Leach.  La. 

Selberling 

Donnelly 

Leath.  Tex. 

Sensenbrenner 

Doman 

Ledeirer 

Shannon 

Dotigherty 

Lee 

Sharp 

Downey 

Lehman 

Shelby 

Dxincan,  Oreg. 

I*nt 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Stump 

White 

Simon 

Swift 

Whltahuiat 

Skdton 

Symms 

Whitley 

Stack 

Synar 

Whlttaker 

Smith,  Iowa 

WhlttCD 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Taylor 

WiUlams.  liont. 

Snowe 

Thomas 

Winn 

Snyder 

Thompaon 

WlPth 

Solarz 

Traxler 

Wolff 

Spdlman 

TrlUe 

Woipe 

Spenoe 

Ullman 

Wright 

8t  Germain 

VanDeerlln 

Wyatt 

Stack 

Vander  Jagt 

Wydler 

Staggers 

Vanik 

Wylle 

Stangeland 

Vento 

Tates 

Stanton 

Volkmer 

Tatron 

Stark 

Walgren 

Toung,  Alaska 

Steed 

Walker 

Toung.  na. 

Steobolm 

Wampler 

Young.  Mo. 

Stockman 

watklna 

Zablooki 

Stratton 

Weaver 

Zeferetti 

StuddB 

Weiss 

D1030 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
HuGH).  On  this  rollcall,  362  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
imder  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


CONFERENCfE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3919. 
CRUDE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT 
TAX  ACrr  OF  1980 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
3919)  to  impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  <m 
domestic  crude  oU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
605.  the  conference  report  is  considered 
as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  7, 
1980) .  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlonan 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

ni040 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  commend 
the  15  House  Members  who  served  as 
conferees.  This  was  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult, complex  conferences  that  we  have 
held.  The  result  is  one  that  gives  us  a 
very  equitable  solution  to  a  difBcult  prob- 
lem and  one  which  I  think  that  is  good 
for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  April  the  President 
announced  his  program  for  the  phased 
decontrol  of  oil  prices.  By  making  con- 
sumers cimfront  the  real  cost  of  their 
energy  appetites  at  home  and  in  their 
cars,  decontrol  of  oil  prices  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  encourage  the 
conservation  effort  and  the  development 
of  alternative  fuels  that  we  need  to  free 
us  from  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Another  result  of  decontrol,  however, 
will  be  the  transfer  of  vast  sums  of 
money  from  American  consumers,  many 
of  whom  cannot  afford  it.  to  oil  pro- 
ducers and  royalty  owners.  Without  a 
windfall  profit  tax.  these  companies 
would  receive  greatly  increased  profits — 
more  than  a  doubling  of  their  profits — 
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from  the  sal ;  of  oil  at  prices  made  pos- 
sible by  the  OPEC  cartel.  If  the  entire 
price  rise  f  re  m  decontrol  were  to  go  into 
the  coffers  ol  the  oil  industry,  the  Amer- 
ican people  (rould  not  accept  decontrol. 
Thus,  as  a  complement  to  the  decontrol 
program,  the  President  proposed  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil  to 
recapture  so  ne  of  these  revenues. 

Any  windf  I  Jl  profit  tax  must  be  a  com- 
promise bet¥  een  revenue  considerations 
and  product!  >n  incentives,  and  between 
competing   c  emands    on    the   revenues 
raised.  It  sh)uld  have  the  lowest  rates 
on  M  whose  production  is  most  likely  to 
respond  to  lower  rates  and  higher  rates 
on  oil  whose  production  is  less  sensitive 
to  price.  But  it  must  also  raise  sufficient 
revenue  to  a  eate  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  gi  dn  from  decontrol  between 
the  oil  indus  ry  and  the  general  public. 
The   conference    report   will   raise   an 
amount  of  re  irenue  almost  exactly  half- 
way between  \iie  House  and  Senate  bills. 
The  confei  ence  committee  bill  is  a 
good    compr(^se    of   these   competing 
consideration^.  Mrst,  it  is  a  significant 
tax,  which  w  11  permit  the  President  to 
go  forward  vith  decontrol.  Second,  the 
House  confer  »es  have  prevailed  in  pro- 
viding the  gieatest  incentives  to  newly 
discovered,    incremental    tertiary,    and 
heavy  oil,  wh(  re  the  production  response 
will  be  great  !st.  Third,  the  energy  tax 
Incentives  in  the  bill  are  the  result  of  a 
careful  reviev    of  the  various  tax  credit 
and  tax  exempt  bond  proposals  of  the 
Senate  to  sel-ct  the  areas  where  addi- 
tional incentiires  are  needed, 
o  mvicw  or  bill 
The  compr>mise  worked  out  by  the 
conference  co  nmittee  is  a  carefully  bal- 
anced, and  el  fective,  five-part  response 
to    our    enert  y    challenges.    First,    the 
windfall  profi    tax  will  raise  a  substan- 
tial amount  o '  revenue  without  damag- 
ing   production    incentives.    The    com- 
promise also  r  K:ognizes  the  sjTecial  prob- 
lems and  con  iributioms  of  independent 
producers  by  providing  them  with  re- 
duced rates  or  their  first  1,000  barrels  a 
day  of  old  oil, 

The  second  part  of  the  bin  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  program  of  resi- 
dential energy  conservation  incentives 
enacted  in  19  78.  This  includes  a  sub- 
stantial increise  in  the  tax  credit  for 
so^ar  energy  ii  ivestments  and  establish- 
ment of  specif  c  standards  under  which 
the  Secretary  must  determine  whether 
the  residential  credit  should  be  expand- 
ed to  wood  sto'  res,  heat  pimips  and  other 
items. 

TTie  third  p«  rt  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  1 5  a  package  of  tax  incen- 
tives for  busin  (sses  to  encourage  energy 
conservation  ind  production  from  a 
broad  range  of  alternative  energy 
sources.  The  conferees  have  selected 
from  among  th  e  incentives  passed  by  the 
Senate  those  fhich  make  the  greatest 
energy  sense,  i  icluding  provisions  to  en- 
courage solar  md  hydroelectric  invest- 
ments. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  conference 
agreement  a  (dresses  the  economic 
hardship  caus*  d  by  high  energy  prices. 
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The  agreement  includes  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,115  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
for  a  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
to  provide  assistance  to  low-income 
families  for  heating  and  cooling  costs. 
The  fifth  part  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  guidelines  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  revenues  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes three  significant  general  tax  pro- 
visions: the  repeal  of  carryover  basis, 
a  partial  exclusion  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest received  by  individuals,  and  cer- 
tain moKlLfications  of  the  LIPO  inventory 
rules. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee  would  raise 
$227.7  billion  between  1980  and  1990. 
This  would  include  $6.3  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1980  and  $3.2  bUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  This  is  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease ever  levied  on  a  single  Americam 
industry  and  represents  a  significant 
step  in  returning  windfall  profits  to  the 
consumer. 

Changes  in  the  residential  energy 
credits  provided  by  the  conference 
agreement  will  cost  $600  million  between 
1980  and  1985.  This  will  include  $42  mil- 
lion in  calendar  year  1980  and  $7  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  business  energy 
incentives  wiU  cost  $8.1  bUlion  over  the 
next  11  years,  $146  million  in  calendar 
year  1980,  and  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Repeal  of  carryover  basis  will  reduce 
revenues  $4.3  billion  between  1980  and 
1990,  and  the  interest  and  dividend  ex- 
clusion will  reduce  revenues  by  $4.3  bil- 
lion in  1981  and  1982. 

Let  me  review  the  major  features  of 
the  conference  agreement. 

WINDFALL    PROFIT    TAX 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  an  excise, 
or  severance,  tax  on  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil.  The  burden  falls  en- 
tirely on  the  producer.  Decontrol  and 
OPEC  will  raise  prices  to  consiuners, 
not  the  tax. 

Taxable  oil  is  taxed  in  one  of  three 
tiers.  For  each  tier  the  taxable  windfaU 
profit  is  the  difference  between  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  oil  and  a  base  price- 
however,  there  is  a  deduction  for  the 
State  severance  tax  on  the  windfall 
profit  amount.  Generally  the  base  price 
averages  $12.81  for  tier  1,  $15.20  for 
tier  2,  and  $16.55  for  tier  3,  adjusted  for 
inflation  and  for  grade,  quality  and  lo- 
cation differences  in  each  case.  A  spe- 
cial rule  for  determining  interim  base 
prices  protects  producers,  such  as  those 
in  California  whose  oil  is  temporarily 
depressed,  from  having  too  low  a  base 
price.  The  conference  agreement  also 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ample  authority  in  establishing  perma- 
nent base  prices  to  take  into  account 
any  aberrations  in  1979  market  condi- 
tions which  might  otherwise  prejudice 
a  particular  class  of  producers. 

The  tax  rate  applied  to  the  windfaU 
profit  is  70  percent  for  tier  1,  60  percent 
for  tier  2,  and  30  percent  for  tier  3.  The 
rates  on  tier  1  and  tier  2  are  reduced 
in  the  case  of  independent  producers  on 


the  first  1,000  barrels  a  day  of  produc- 
tion. These  reduced  rates  of  50  percent 
on  tier  1  and  30  percent  on  tier  2  reflect 
an  appreciation  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  difflciUties  independent 
producers  encounter  in  competing  with 
major  oil  companies.  Along  with  the  de- 
cision to  drop  the  restrictions  on  per- 
centage depletion  which  were  in  the 
House  biU,  these  special  rates  represent 
a  sound  compromise  for  the  independ- 
ents. 

Tier  1  consists  of  oil  that  would  have 
been  lower  or  upper  tier  oil,  had  previous 
price  controls  been  continued.  Under 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  lower  tier  and  upper  tier  oil 
were  initially  taxed  in  separate  windfall 
profit  tax  tiers,  but  merged  into  one  tier 
after  July  1984.  The  conference  agree- 
ment merges  these  two  categories  of  oil 
into  a  single  tier  and  thus  eliminates 
about  one-half  of  the  complexity  which 
would  otherwise  exist  in  the  bill  tmtil 
1984.  Merger  of  the  tiers  is  accomplished 
by  treating  all  lower  tier  oil  like  upper 
tier  oil  from  the  outset  rather  than  hav- 
ing a  phase-out  of  the  lower  tier  into 
the  upper  tier. 

Tier  2  consists  of  stripper  oil  and  oil 
from  the  national  petroleum  reserve. 

Tier  3  consists  of  newly  discovered  oil, 
incremental  tertiary  oil,  and  heavy  oil. 
These  three  categories  of  oil  are  those 
from  which  a  significant  Increase  in  pro- 
duction can  be  expected.  The  House  con- 
ferees, therefore,  worked  diligently  to 
maintain  as  low  a  tax  rate  on  tier  3  oil 
as  was  possible,  given  both  the  need  to 
raise  revenue  out  of  which  to  finance  our 
energy  programs  and  the  need  to  give 
special  consideration  to  other  categories 
of  production  and  taxpayers. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides an  exemption  from  the  tax  for  oil 
owned  by  State  and  local  governments. 
Indian  tribes,  and  charitable  schools  and 
medical  institutions. 

The  tax  will  phase  out  over  a  33-month 
period  starting  with  the  latter  of  Janu- 
ary 1988  or  the  first  month  (but  not  later 
than  January  1991)  after  the  Secretary 
estimates  the  aggregate  net  windfall 
profit  tax  revenue  will  exceed  $227  3 
billion. 

The  conference  agreement  has  been 
criticized  by  some  for  imposing  too  great 
a  burden  on  the  American  oil  industry. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  since 
this  bill  was  introduced  last  spring,  the 
price  which  producers  are  receiving  for 
their  oil  has  more  than  doubled  and  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil 
has  followed  a  similar  upward  path.  We 
must  recapture  for  the  American  work- 
ing man  and  woman  some  equitable  por- 
tion of  this  vast  increase  in  wealth  that 
the  oil  industry  has  experienced  over 
the  last  year. 

RESIDENTIAL  ENKRCT  TAX  CREDITS 

The  conference  agreement  makes  sev- 
eral adjustments  to  the  residential  con- 
servation on  solar  energy  credits  enacted 
in  1978.  First,  the  solar  energy  tax  credit 
is  increased  to  40  percent  of  the  first 
$10,000  of  expenditures.  TWs  will  signif- 
icantly stimulate  the  infant  solar,  wind, 
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and  geothermal  industries  in  this  coun- 
try. These  sources  offer  our  best  long 
range  hope  for  clean,  eflBcient  energy  pro- 
duction. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  on  standards 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
to  use  in  determining  whether  additional 
items  should  be  approved  for  the  resi- 
dential conservation  tax  credit.  Under 
these  standards,  the  Secretary  will  be 
required  to  specifically  evaluate  the 
energy-saving  potential  of  wood  stoves, 
heat  pumps,  high-efflciency  furnaces, 
and  other  items  that  were  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  By  agreeing  to  these  stand- 
ards, your  conferees  have  left  open  the 
possibility  of  adding  an  item  to  the  list 
of  equipment  eligible  for  the  tax  credit, 
if  engineering  and  economic  studies  dem- 
onstrate its  effectiveness  to  the  Treasury. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  upon  rules 
to  prevent  taxpayers  from  using  both 
grant  programs  and  the  tax  credits.  Ab- 
sent such  rules,  the  availability  of  multi- 
ple subsioiies  could  encourage  needless 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds. 

BUSINESS  TAX  DICENTIVES 

The  House  conferees  have  reviewed 
the  business  incentives  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  have  selected  those  that  will 
proHluce  the  greatest  energy  response.  To 
allow  the  Congress  to  review  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  credits,  mo)st  will  ter- 
minate after  1985. 

The  conference  report  encourages  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  sources 
by  increasing  the  present  credit  for  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  equipment  from 
10  percent  to  15  percent.  This  credit  is 
also  made  available  for  ocean  thermal 
equipment  at  two  experimental  sites  to 
be  selected  by  the  Treasury  and  DOE. 
Renewable  energy  from  small-scale  hy- 
droelectric facilities  will  be  encouraged 
by  an  11 -percent  energy  tax  credit  for 
qualifying  expenditures.  The  availability 
of  tax-exempt  bond  financing  for  small- 
scale  hydroelectric  facilities  is  also  ex- 
panded. 

The  business  energy  credits  enacted  in 
1978  are  modified  by  providing  a  10-per- 
cent energy  credit  for  nonoil  or  gas  co- 
generation  equipment,  for  modifications 
to  alumina  electrolytic  cells,  and  for 
coke  suid  coke  gas  equipment.  In  adoii- 
tlon,  the  regular  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  are  restored  to 
petroleum  coke  and  pitch  equipment. 

Production  of  alternative  fuels  is  en- 
couraged by  several  provisions  of  the 
conference  agreement,  including  exten- 
sion, through  1985,  of  the  energy  invest- 
ment credit  for  equipment  that  produces 
or  uses  fuels  from  biomass,  availability 
of  tax-exempt  financing  for  certain  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities  and  certain  re- 
newable energy  property,  and  a  $3  a  bar- 
rel credit  for  the  production  and  sale  of 
certain  alternative  energy  sources.  Be- 
cause the  credit  generally  phases  out  as 
oil  prices  rise  above  $29.50,  it  will  act  as 
a  price  guarantee  for  those  Industries. 

In  addition,  the  proKluction  of  alcohol 
fuels  is  encouraged  by  extension  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  exemption  through 
1992.  If  alcohol  is  used  as  a  fuel  and  the 
exemption  does  not  apply,  a  tax  credit 
is  available  to  the  blender. 


The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides a  10-percent  credit  for  certain 
intercity  buses  acquired  to  increase  the 
operator's  seating  capacity. 

LOW-IMCOIU    EMBUST    A8SI8TAMCX 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $3,115  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  a  program  of  block 
grants  to  the  States  to  provide  assistance 
to  lower  income  families  for  heating  and 
cooling  costs.  Eligibility  is  restricted  to 
households  who  have  income  less  thsm 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  liv- 
ing standard.  In  addition.  States  may 
give  assistance,  regardless  of  income,  to 
households  which  receive  food  stamps, 
AFDC,  needs-tested  veterans'  pensions, 
or  SSI,  except  for  SSI  recipients  who  live 
in  another  household  and  whose  benefits 
are  therefore  reduced,  SSI  chilolrrai  liv- 
ing with  non-SSI  parents,  and  SSI  recip- 
ients living  in  meolicaid  institutions. 

DISPOSmON  OF  WIKDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  REVKlTDl: 

The  net  revenues  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  from  1980  through  1990  are 
allo>cated  to  a  separate  account  of  the 
Treasury,  for  accounting  purposes  only. 
The  net  revenues  projected  under  cur- 
rent assumptions  are  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Aid  to  lower  income  house- 
holds— 25  percent  of  net  revenues. 

Second.  Income  tax  reductions — 60 
percent  of  net  revenues. 

Third.  Energy  and  transportation  pro- 
grams— 15  percent  of  net  revenues. 

The  low-income  set-aside  will  be  split 
evenly  between  an  energy-assistance 
program  and  a  program  of  aid  to  SSI 
and  AFDC  recipients. 

Of  the  net  revenues  in  excess  of  what 
is  projected  under  current  price  as- 
sumptions, one-third  would  be  used  to 
provide  aid  to  low  income  households 
and  two-thirds  would  be  used  for  income 
tax  reductions.  The  energy  tax  incentives 
provided  in  the  conference  agreement, 
and  any  synthetic  fuel  corporation  will 
t>e  funded  from  general  revenues.  Since 
these  funols  cannot  be  spent  without  fur- 
ther legislation.  Congress  will  have  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  review  this  alloca- 
tion in  the  future.  Without  further  legis- 
lation, the  revenues  will  go  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

CARRYOVER  BASS 

Under  present  law,  people  who  inherit 
appreciated  property  will  have  to  carry 
over  the  cost  basis  of  the  decedent.  This 
has  been  an  extremely  unpopular  rule 
with  taxpayers  and  is  repealed  under  the 
conference  agreement.  As  a  result,  heirs 
will  continue  to  use  as  their  co>st  basis 
the  value  of  property  when  they  Inherit 
it. 

INTEREST    AND   DIVIBBND    EXCLUSION 

The  conference  agreement  increases 
the  amount  of  the  existing  exclusion  for 
dividends  from  $100  to  $200  and  broadens 
the  exclusion  to  apply  to  certain  types  of 
interest  received  by  individuals  from  do- 
mestic sources,  including  interest  from 
banks  and  thrift  institutions,  interest  on 
certain  types  of  corporate  debt,  and 
interest  paid  by  the  United  States 
or  a  State  or  local  government  which  Is 
not  already  excluded  from  gross  income. 


The  exclusion  for  interest  and  dividends 
will  apply  to  1981  and  1982. 

LIFO    INVENTORIES 

Taxpayers  who  liquidate  their  LIPO 
inventories  in  response  to  a  Department 
of  energy  regulation  or  request — with 
respect  to  energy  supplies — or  to  a  major 
foreign  trade  interruption,  may  apply 
for  a  refund  of  taxes  paid  on  the  LIPO 
inventory  profits  of  such  sale  if  the 
liquidated  inventory  is  replaced  within 
3  years. 

A  liquidating  corporatiom  win  gen- 
erally have  to  recognize  ordinary  income 
in  the  amount  of  its  LIPO  recapture 
amount.  Similarly,  a  corporation  seiUng 
its  assets  in  the  course  of  a  12-month 
liquidation  will  also  recognize  the 
amoimt  of  its  LIFO  recapture  amount. 
A  corporation's  LIFO  recapture  amount 
is  the  excess  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
inventory  determined  imder  the  flrst-in, 
first-out  (FIFO)  methoxl  of  accoimting 
for  inventories  over  the  LIPO-adjusted 
basis  of  the  inventory.  This  provision  is 
effective  for  distributions  and  disposi- 
tions occurring  after  December  31,  1981, 
pursuant  to  plans  adopted  after  that 
date. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference committee  agreement  is  a  bal- 
anced package  that  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  his  decontrol  program 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  addresses 
our  other  energy  challenges  by  providing 
assistance  to  consumers  of  energy,  and 
incentives  to  move  to  alternative  energy 
sources. 

D  1050 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  this  is  a  bill  put  together 
meticulously,  one  that  resolves  the  very 
difficult  and  complex  problems,  and  one 
that  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
move  forward  with  the  decontrol  that 
the  President  has  proposed. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  oppose  the  re- 
commital  motion,  not  to  destroy  this  bill, 
and  to  adopt  the  conference  report  over- 
whelmingly "m  this  Congress,  to  give  the 
Nation  a  message  that  we,  too,  are  will- 
ing to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  and  his  coUeagues 
for  the  job  done,  after  very  strenuous 
effort. 

I  have  trouble,  though,  like  I  did  the 
first  time  when  the  gentleman  presented 
the  House  version  months  ago.  I  asked 
a  question  then,  and  I  still  have  trouble, 
as  I  see  it. 

Is  it  really  an  extraction  or  a  sever- 
ance tax  based  on  that,  rather  than  a 
truly  defined  windfall  profit  taut? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ulucan)  is 
recognized.  \ 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  first  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman), 
and  all  the  other  conferees  who  worked 
on  this  conference  report. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  them 
and  I  will  personally  attest  that  every 
single  viewpoint  was  given  fair  and  very 
detailed  consideration. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  anything  escaped  the  study  of  that 
conference  committee  in  drawing  this 
conference  report. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  I  want 
to  make.  I  will  not  try  to  advise  any 
Member  of  this  body  which  way  to  vote 
on  this  conference  report,  but  there  are 
two  points  they  shoiild  consider  In  vot- 
ing: One,  this  tax  is  basically  a  political 
tax.  It  is  not  an  energy  measiu-e.  It  Is 
not  an  economic  measure.  It  is  basically 
a  political  tax. 

It  was  determined  necessary  to  have 
decontrol  to  help  solve  our  energy  crisis. 
The  President  determined  politically 
that  to  have  decontrol  we  had  to  have  a 
tax  to  offset  the  criticism  from  decontrol. 
That  is  the  reason  why  this  tax  came 
into  being,  not  as  a  measure  to  produce 
energy,  as  any  tax  on  energy  producers 
will  only  produce  less  of  that  kind  of 
energy.  It  is  strictly  a  political  tax. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that 
this  tax  will  in  fact  ultimately  be  paid 
by  consumers.  Every  Member  of  the 
House  ought  to  know  that  when  they 
vote  on  this  conference  report. 

Although  the  price  of  gasoline  is  fixed 
by  law,  and  although  the  price  of  heat- 
ing oil  does  have  foreign  competition 
which  will  help  keep  down  possible  price 
increases,  everything  else  made  from  pe- 
troleum will  go  up,  such  as  chemicals, 
plastics,  motor  oils,  lubricants,  and  any- 
thing made  from  oil.  Some  day  we  hope 
gasoline  prices  will  be  deregulated.  That, 
too,  then,  will  reflect  eventually  this  tax. 
I  simply  say,  in  conclusion,  this  may 
be  a  necessary  tax,  from  a  political  point 
of  view. 

That  is  a  decision  each  Member  of  the 
House  should  make,  but  do  not  make 
that  decision  based  on  this  tax  being 
good  for  the  economy  or  good  for  energy, 
or  good  for  the  consumer.  That  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  any  prepared  remarks,  but  I  just 
felt  so  strongly  on  this  isue  that  I  spoke 
out  yesterday  and  there  is  an  old  adage, 
that  if  you  talk  often  enough  sometimes 
down  the  road,  somewhere,  someone 
begins  to  listen. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  very  terrible 
mistake  in  an  area  that  is  probably  as 
Important  to  the  futm-e  of  this  country 
as  any  that  this  Congress  is  ever  going  to 
be  looking  at. 

We  have  an  energy  crisis.  I  think  most 
of  us  in  this  body,  regardless  of  our  po- 
litical persuasions,  believe  that.  There 


are,  however,  some  strong  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  best  to  solve  it. 

There  is  no  way  that  a  $227  billion 
tax  that  is  going  to  do  nothing  but  stifle 
the  Initiative  and  incentive  of  people  to 
go  out  and  be  productive,  is  going  to 
bring  us  out  of  the  mess  that  we  are  in. 
This  tax  is  supposedly  the  cornerstone 
of  our  energy  program,  together  with  a 
synthetic  fuels  program  that  may,  if  suc- 
cessful, produce  oU  equivalent  to  5  per- 
cent of  our  imports,  together  with  the 
creation  of  an  energy  mobilization  board, 
a  super  bureaucracy  that  tells  us  we  are 
incapable  of  really  coping  with  the  bu- 
reaucracies that  we  have  already  created. 
These  three  things,  the  triad,  one 
might  say,  of  our  domestic  energy  pro- 
gram, are  what  we  are  looking  at  to  pull 
us  out  of  a  real  morass.  It  Just  is  not 
going  to  do  the  Job. 

I  wish  some  of  my  colleagues,  in  their 
few  spare  hours  that  they  have,  would 
wander  through  some  of  the  museums  at 
the  Smithsonian,  which  I  have  done 
when  I  have  had  a  couple  of  free  hours. 
See  the  great  inventions  and  wonder 
where  the  Edlsons  and  the  Eli  Whltneys 
and  Benjamin  Franklins  came  from  in  a 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  that  gave  this 
Nation  the  greatest  productivity  of  any 
in  history.  Trace  how  in  the  last  10  to  15 
years  we  continually  turn  to  spending 
and  spending  and  taxation  and  taxation 
as  a  way  out  of  national  problems.  Cor- 
relate that  with  oiu-  decline  in  produc- 
tivity and  the  tremendous  problems 
that  face  this  country  today. 
□  1100 
I  think  you  will  see  a  parallel,  one  that 
would  dictate  a  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1979,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Heinz  amendment  to  the  windfall  profit 
tax  bill  making  coke  ovens  eligible  for  the 
alternative  energy  property  Investment 
tax  credit  contained  in  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978.  More  recently.  House  and 
Senate  conferees  considered  and  then 
adopted  this  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  and  reconfirm  my  understanding 
of  this  amendment  by  asking  several 
questions  of  the  chairman. 

First,  is  the  credit  available  for  new 
equipment  and  for  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  equipment? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  answer  is  "yes" 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Clause  (ill)  of  section  48(1)  (3)  (A)  de- 
fines alternative  energy  property  as 
equipment  for  converting  an  alternative 
substance  into  a  synthetic  fuel.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  clause  would 
make  the  credit  available  for  coke  ovens. 

required  pollution  control  equipment 

including     desulfurization     facilities 

and  other  equipment  required  to  convert 
coal  and  coke  oven  products  Into  a  use- 
able fuel. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  the  answer  is  "yes."  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Clause  (v)  of  section  48 
(I)  (3)  (A)  deals  with  coal-derived  feed- 
stocks rather  than  fuels.  The  first  part  of 
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this  clause  contains  the  phrase  "any  non- 
marketable  substance."  Since  all  sub- 
stances have  some  value.  I  assxune  any 
nonmarketable  substance  derived  from 
coal  would  include  liquid,  gaseous,  and 
solid  products  of  coal  processing  opera- 
tions requiring  further  processing  to  be 
regularly  saleable  In  commercial  mar- 
kets. Further,  raw  coke  oven  gas  would 
be  considered  a  nonmarketable  sub- 
stance. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld,  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  his 
interpretation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Finally,  clause  (v)  would 
make  the  credit  available  to  coke  ovens. 
In  addition,  this  credit  is  available  for 
other  equipment  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  coke  oven  products  into 
commercially  marketable  feedstocks,  to 
the  same  extent  that  this  credit  is  avail- 
able for  other  coal  processing  tech- 
nologies. Is  this  correct? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  answer  is  "Yes". 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  windfall  profit  tax  of 
1980  is  to  my  knowledge  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  legislative  measiwes  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  not  our  finest  work.  We  could 
have  done  an  inflnltelv  better  job  if  de- 
control had  been  withheld  imtil  after  we 
did  our  work.  The  legislation  was  devel- 
oped in  the  high-pressure  boiler  of  the 
House-Senate  conference.  The  House 
conferees  were  compromised  by  many 
things.  First  of  all,  the  rules  of  the  other 
body  opened  the  legislation  to  volumes 
of  nongermane  issues,  some  of  which  haB 
to  be  negotiated  out  of  the  law  at  a  great 
cost  in  the  compromise.  The  oil  indus- 
try won  a  great  deal  on  that  one. 

Second,  the  White  House  first  recom- 
mended a  windfall  profit  tax  of  $273 
billion,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  carefully  determined  on  a 
windfall  tax  of  $295  billion  which  was 
then  approved  by  the  swiministration. 
The  House,  responding  to  the  pressures 
of  the  Independent  oil  producers,  re- 
duced the  tax  to  $277  billion. 

In  order  to  achieve  some  political  rep- 
resentation before  the  holiday  season, 
the  administration  led  the  retreat  from 
the  already  compromised  House  position 
to  a  settlement  of  the  tax  at  $227.3  bil- 
lion, a  $50  billion  tax  break  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  conference  report,  there  are  a 
huge  series  of  other  tax  breaks  for  the 
industry  which  will  come  to  light  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  Do  not  be  sur- 

prised- 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  House 
conferees  did  the  best  they  could— re- 
luctantly yielding  in  the  compromise 
process.  Our  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman), 
did  a  tremendous  job  in  guiding  the  con- 
ference and  maintaining  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

To  say  that  the  oil  Industry  did  not 
win  most  of  the  issues  in  the  conference 
would  be  the  understatement  of  the  year. 
If  anything  more  is  carved  out  for  the 
oil  Industry.  It  would  be  a  disaster. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  .  will  offer 
an  Independent  producer  exemption  for 
up  to  1.000  barrels  per  day. 

This  is  no  "mwn  and  pop"  issue.  It  is  a 
"big  daddy"  and  "queen  bee"  amend- 
ment. 1,000  barrels  per  day  at  todays 
prices  is  $36,000  per  day,  $1,080,000  per 
month,  about  $12  million  per  year.  Some 
families  divide  their  holdings  among  five 
or  six  other  family  members.  The  inde- 
pendent producer  exemption  could  be 
worth  $50  to  $60  mlUion  per  family  that 
is  a  huge  tax  break. 

The  conference  report  already  pro- 
vides much  special  treatment  for  Inde- 
pendent producers.  Also,  independent 
producers  already  get  percentage  deple- 
tion under  present  law,  which  majors  do 
not  get. 

Under  the  conference  report,  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  rate  on  old  oil  is  70  per- 
cent for  majors  while  It  Is  50  percent  for 
Independent  producers.  On  stripper  oil, 
the  windfall  profit  tax  rate  is  60  percent 
for  majors  but  it  is  only  30  percent  for 
Independent  producers. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  more 
than  fair  to  the  Independents.  Under  the 
House  bill,  they  would  have  paid  $57  bil- 
lion between  1980  and  1990;  under  the 
conference  agreement,  they  would  pay 
$22.5  billion. 

Also,  giving  royalty  owners  an  exemp- 
tion produces  no  production  response 
whatsoever.  About  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  tax  reduction  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
dependent producer  exemption  would  go 
to  royalty  owners. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Archer  motion 
to  recommit. 

If  the  Archer  motion  to  recommit  is 
allotted,  the  conference  report  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Cotter)  . 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill.  I  think  It  is  the  best 
possible  compromise  which  could  be  ef- 
fected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
the  only  Member  from  New  England  to 
sit  on  the  windfall  profits  conference. 
After  many  days  of  effort  on  this  bill,  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  House  should 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

As  most  Members  realize,  this  bill  is 
necessitated  by  the  decontrol  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil.  When  decontrol  Is  fully  ef- 
fective over  the  next  10  years,  U.S.  oil 
companies  will  receive  an  additional  $1 
trillion  because  of  decontrol. 

This  figure  is  mind  boggling.  The  to- 
tal U.S.  GNP  at  the  end  of  1979  was  $2.5 
trillion  and  with  decontrol  over  the  next 
10  years  the  oil  companies  will  receive 
at  least  an  additional  trillion  dollars, 
$1,000  billion. 

Without  the  windfall  profit  tax,  oil 
companies  even  after  State  and  Federal 
taxes  are  paid  wotxld  have  $529  billion 
In  pure  profits. 

With  the  windfall  profit  tax  oil  com- 
panies will  still  retain  over  $300  billion 
because  of  decontrol.  All  of  this  Is  said 
to  put  In  perspective  the  windfsill  profit 
tax.  This  bill  Is  a  me«tns  to  have  the 


Government  recoup  some  of  the  money 
that  the  oil  companies  will  get  because 
of  decontrol  and  the  OPEX:  cartel  pric- 
ing policy. 

The  conference,  correctly  to  my  mind, 
restructured  the  entire  concept  of  the 
tax  from  the  House  version.  We  decided 
to  tax  old  oil  more  heavily  than  new 
or  hard-to-dlscover  oil.  This  I  believe  is 
an  improvement. 

Personally,  I  expect  that  the  windfall 
profit  tax  will  raise  more  than  the  $227 
billion  projected  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation.  But  be  that  as  It  may, 
the  tax  is  necessary  and  should  be 
passed. 

Most  of  the  debate  today  will  be  over 
the  size  of  the  tax  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  the  uses  to  which  these  new 
revenues  are  put. 

The  conference  debated  the  revenue 
issue  and  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  bipartisan  consensus  that  developed. 
As  we  talked  It  became  clear  that  this 
Congress  or  future  Congresses  would 
have  to  alleviate  some  of  the  pressxire 
caused  by  higher  energy  prices  by  reduc- 
ing Federal  taxes.  It  was  this  consensus 
that  suggested  that  we  earmark  60  per- 
c«it  of  the  revenues  as  a  "down  pay- 
ment" on  future  tax  reduction. 

I  know  that  some  Members  want  to 
earmark  50  percent  of  all  of  these  reve- 
nues for  energy  R.  Si  D.  With  the  price  of 
oil  increasing,  there  is  more  than  enough 
incentive  for  the  private  sector  to  go  out 
and  produce  energy  from  alternatives 
sources.  When  coupled  with  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  and  new  ones  about  to  be 
enacted,  there  is  no  need  for  more  Fed- 
eral effort. 

From  the  perspective  of  energy  devel- 
opment, the  conferees  did  important 
things.  We  increased  tax  credits  for  solar 
development,  we  provided  Incentives  for 
hydroelectric  power,  and  set  up  a  proce- 
dure whereby  fuel  eflQclent  oil  burners, 
wood  burning  stoves,  and  heat  pumps  can 
be  evaluated  to  see  if  they  should  be 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit.  During  the 
conference  I  speclficlally  asked  Don 
Lubik,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy,  if  he  would  set  up  a  specific  divi- 
sion to  process  these  requests  for  eligibil- 
ity for  tax  credits.  He  assured  me  that 
he  would.  In  addition,  the  bill  and  con- 
ference report  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary must  act  on  a  request  for  a  decision 
within  1  year.  This  is  designed  to  force 
the  Secretary  to  make  such  decisions. 

This  is  a  prudoit  way  to  go.  I  urge  the 
Secretary  to  act  swiftly  to  fulfill  his 
obligations. 

For  the  boieflt  of  the  Members  I  am 
enclosing  section  201  which  sets  out  the 
requirements  in  this  provision. 

TITLE   n— ENERGY   CONSERVATION   AND 

PRODUcrrioN  incentives 

Pakt  I — RrsttENTlAL   Enesgt   CSKDrr 
Sic.   301.   Oenesal   Provisions  RKLATnro  to 
Credit. 
(a)  Joint  Ownership  or  Bnbot  Ituis. — 
SecUon  44C(d)   (relating  to  special  nilas)  la 
amended  by  redesignating  pantgraph  (4)  as 
paragrapb  (5)   and  by  Inserting  an«r  para- 
gn^h  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  Joint  ownership  or  knerct  trxiis. — 
"(A)  In  general. — Any  expenditure  other- 
wise qualifying  as  an  energy  oooaaratlcNi  ex- 
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renewable  energy  source  ex- 

not  be  treated  as  falling  to 

:y  because  such  expenditure 

respect  to  2  or  more  dwelling 


— The  Secretary  shall  not 
under  paragraph    (4)  (A) 
of  renewable  energy  under 
)  (1)  unless  the  Secretary  de- 


"(11)  Repobts. — Each  month  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  report  of  any  request  which 
has  been  denied  during  the  preceding  month 
and  the  reasons  for  the  denial. 

"(D)  EiTEcnvE  date. — 

"(1)  Ik  genebal. — In  the  case  of  any  Item 
or  energy  source  specified  under  paragrt^h 
(4)(A)(vm)  or  (6)  (A)(1),  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  which  are  made  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  final  notice  of  such 
specification  is  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(11)  Expemditubzs  taken  into  account  in 
FOLixiwiNG  TAXABLE  TCABs. — The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  that  expendi- 
tures made  on  or  after  the  date  referred  to 
in  clause  (1)  and  before  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  date  occurs  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  following  taxable 
year." 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  a  distinguished  and  hard- 
working member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Dun- 
can). 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  distinguished  leader 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  propound  two  questions  and 
solicit  the  comments  of  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullmam)  . 

The  first  one,  the  bill  contains  a  spe- 
cific set-aside  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
revenue  for  transportation.  The  term 
"transportation"  is  rather  general  in 
nature.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman, 
does  this  encompass  mass  transporta- 
tion, rail,  highway,  and  air  transporta- 
tion, as  we  elaborated  in  the  committee? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  The  sec- 
ond question,  of  course,  for  purpose  of 
clarification  of  section  201  of  the  con- 
ference report,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
comment  and  also  solicit  the  comments 
of  my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Section  201  concerns  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  grant  tax  credits  to  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
devices  if  those  devices  ecect  significant 
savings  in  oil  or  natural  gas.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  standards  may  be  used 
to  discriminate  between  regions  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  new  conserva- 
tion devices  that  could  meet  the  test 
designated  in  section  201(9)  (A)  (i)  are 
those  that  would  provide  substantial 
conservation  benefits  to  those  parts  of 
the  country  that  largely  use  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  directly  as  household  fuels  or 
where  electricity  is  generated  with  oU 
or  natural  gas. 

In  other  words,  the  resulting  tax  cred- 
its could  conceivably  be  available  to  per- 
sons living  primarily  in  the  Northeast 
and  Southwest.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
part  of  which  I  represent,  and  many 
other  sections  of  the  Nation  where  elec- 
tricity is  generated  mainly  with  coal, 
uranium,  and  hydro,  and  where  the  use 
of  oil  or  natural  gas  is  minimal,  few 
persons  would  be  eligible  for  the  result- 
ing credits.  For  example,  would  load 
management  devices  that  would  provide 
energy  savings  on  an  electric  power 
system  fueled  mainly  by  coal  and  urani- 


um might  be  able  to  meet  the  test  as 
established? 

I  would  ask  the  chairman,  is  it  his 
understanding  that  this  secUon  would 
also  include  systems  fueled  mainly  by 
coal  and  uranium,  would  they  also  be 
eligible  for  the  credit? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  criteria  provided  by  the  bill,  which 
the  Secretary  will  use  in  evaluating  re- 
quests to  grant  tax  credits  to  individual 
items,  are  not  intended  to  discriminate 
in  any  way  against  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  the  one  he  represents,  where 
electricity  is  generated  primarily  from 
sources  other  than  oil  and  natural  gas. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  if  the 
Secretary  grants  a  tax  credit  to  a  specific 
item,  the  credit  will  be  available  to  tax- 
payers in  all  regions  of  the  countnr.  The 
Secretary  would  not  have  the  authority 
to  deny  the  credit,  for  any  reason,  to  tax- 
payers in  particular  regions  of  the 
country. 

Second,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
virtuaUy  any  savings  of  electricity,  which 
is  caused  by  giving  a  tax  credit  to  an 
item,  anywhere  in  the  country,  will  lead 
to  large  savings  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Any  reduction  in  electricity  use,  relative 
to  what  would  have  occurred  without  the 
tax  credit  for  the  item,  will  lead  utilities 
to  cut  back  on  their  use  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive fuels,  which  are  almost  always  oil 
and  nautral  gas.  Load  management  de- 
vices for  electrical  appliances  may  be 
especially  valuable  in  this  regard,  be- 
cause they  would  allow  a  reduction  in 
peak  demand  for  electricity,  and  this 
peak  demand  is  entirely  provided  by  the 
burning  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 

Thus,  even  though  a  reduction  in  na- 
tional oil  and  natural  gas  consumption  is 
one  of  the  ultimate  tests  of  whether  the 
Secretary  will  grant  a  tax  credit,  items 
which  lower  the  demand  for  electricity, 
or  the  load  pattern  of  this  demand,  are 
likely  to  make  an  important  contribution 
toward  reducing  oil  and  natural  gas  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  contains  a  specific  set- 
aside  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  revenues 
for  transportation.  In  the  bill  itself  and 
in  the  statement  of  managers,  the  term 
"transportation"  is  defined  in  a  general 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  conference 
committee's  intent  in  the  bill  to  include 
all  transportation  systems.  This,  of 
course,  encompasses  mass  transit,  rail, 
highway  and  tiir  transportation  as  we 
elaborated  in  the  conference. 


In  particular,  the  fuel  problem  which 
the  U.S.  airline  industry  faces  today  is 
one  of  the  most  severe  energy-related 
crises  confronted  by  smy  industry.  The 
airline  industry  is  the  backbone  of  the 
long-haul  transportation  system  in  the 
United  States.  In  1979  alone,  over  200 
million  passengers  were  transported 
within  the  50  States  by  American  air 
carriers. 

During  this  past  year,  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  been  shaken  by  fuel  cost  In- 
creases which  are  unprecedented  in  Its 
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history — price  hikes  even  more  steep 
than  those  experienced  in  the  1973-75 
fuel  crises,  when  rising  fuel  costs  nearly 
bankrupted  several  airlines  and  plunged 
the  industry  into  a  recession.  The  aver- 
age price  of  jet  fuel  for  U.S.  airlines  in- 
creased fully  88  percent,  from  40  cents 
per  gallon  to  75  cents  per  gallon,  between 
December  1978  and  December  1979.  For 
many  individual  airlines,  the  average 
price  per  gallon  was  considerably  higher. 
Airlines  are  uniquely  vulnerable  to  fuel 
cost  increases  of  this  magnitude  because 
of  the  fuel-intensive  nature  of  their  <v- 
erations :  A  DC-10  aircraft,  for  example, 
consumes  approximately  2,750  gallons  of 
fuel  for  each  hour  of  flying  time.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  fuel  has  increased,  fuel 
expense  has  become  an  ever  larger  and 
more  significant  portion  of  airlines'  total 
operating  expense.  In  1978,  fuel  ac- 
counted for  roughly  19  percent  of  air- 
lines' operating  expenses;  in  1980,  it  is 
expected  to  exceed  30  percent.  Each  1 
cent  per  gallon  increase  in  the  price  of 
jet  fuel  adds  roughly  $110  million  to 
airline  industry  operating  expenses.  Un- 
fortunately, these  higher  fuel  costs  have 
inevitably  meant  higher  fares — and  in 
some  ca,ses  reduced  levels  of  service — for 
consumers. 

Airlines  cannot  control  the  rising  cost 
of  fuel,  but  Uiey  can  continue  efforts  to 
reduce  fuel  consumption.  In  fact,  the 
airlines  today  are  attempting  through  a 
number  of  operational  and  technological 
Innovations — some  major  and  expen- 
sive— to  conserve  every  possible  gallon 
of  fuel. 

Precisely  because  of  the  rising  cost  of 
fuel,  many  airlines  cannot  afford  the 
capital  expenditures  required  for  such 
fuel-saving  modifications.  Due  largely  to 
fuel-cost  increases,  airline  earnings 
plummeted  in  1979,  esulting  in  the 
sharpest  1-year  drop  between  third  quar- 
ter 1978  and  third  quarter  1979  in  in- 
dustry history.  Pour  trunk  airlines  were 
thrown  into  a  loss  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1979,  and  virtually  all  trunk  carrier  oper- 
ating profits  were  sharply  down.  Fur- 
thermore, the  airlines,  already  faced 
with  the  urgent  need  to  reequip  with 
more  fuel-eflicient  aircraft,  are  in  a  poor 
position  to  make  capital  expenditures 
for  incremental  improvements  in  fuel 
eCaciency.  Indeed,  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  borrowed  capital  is  a  problem  for 
the  airlines  which  is  nearly  as  critical 
as  the  fuel  situation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "tax 
and  tax  and  spend  and  spend;"  a  voice 
from  the  past  is  haunting  this  Congress 
today.  We  thought  that  voice  from  the 
past  had  finally  been  put  to  rest.  But  It 
has  not.  It  is  here  today. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  new  con- 
sumer energy  tax  (H.R.  3919) ,  known  as 
the  'windfall  profit  tax." 

This  is  a  major  tax  bill  that  will  again 
be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  America. 
You  are  not  going  to  sock  it  to  the  big  oil 
companies  today,  as  many  of  you  claim. 
The  energy  industry  that  is  affected  will 


just  pass  it  (XI  to  the  consumer,  your  con- 
sumers in  your  district,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  This  is  the  most  gigantic 
tax  bill  that  this  Congress  has  ever  been 
asked  to  pass  and  it  is  going  to  put  the 
payment  of  those  taxes  right  on  the 
backs  of  every  consumer  in  your  district 
who  use  petroleum  products. 

Now.  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  other  body  said  on 
television.  "We  really  don't  need  this 
bill."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  went  on 
to  say  it  is  political.  "We  are  doing  it  for 
political  reasons."  Senator  Long  stated 
on  national  television.  However.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  set  politics  apart  and 
do  the  right  thing— defeat  the  bill. 

DlllO 

Even  the  bill's  greatest  advocates  told 
us  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
"Oh,  John,  we  know  this  does  not  do 
anything  for  the  production,  but  we  do 
not  care.  We  need  the  mcmey  to  redis- 
tribute around  the  landscape."  One  of 
my  colleagues  told  me  it  was  for  the 
poor.  We  the  politicituis  are  going  to  re- 
distribute it  for  the  poor. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  one  dime 
of  this  goes  to  the  poor.  Those  sections 
of  the  bill  are  merely  advisory,  as  we 
learned  yesterday.  You  are  not  even  vot- 
ing money  for  the  poor.  It  all  goes  to 
that  big  Federal  Treasury  that  the  con- 
stituents back  home  are  telling  us,  "You 
have  too  much  money  already;  why  are 
you  putting  another  tax  on  the  backs  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country?" 

Now,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  properly  said  yester- 
day that  this  bill  is  "gimmickry."  The 
Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware 
of  the  rationale  behind  the  introduction, 
consideration,  and  i>assage  of  H.R.  3919: 
The  administration  and  Congress  want 
to  appear  to  be  "doing  something"  sUraut 
our  continued  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil.  President  Carter  correcUy  took  the 
first  step  by  decontrolling  oil  prices 
thereby  providing  incentive  for  petro- 
leum companies,  large  and  small,  to  in- 
vest time  and  mcmey  in  exploration, 
drilling,  and  productiMi  in  this  coimtry. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Carter  virtually  nul- 
lified the  effect  of  decontrol  by  proposing 
and  excise  tax  on  the  "windfall  profit" 
which  oil  companies  would  allegedly 
reap  as  a  result  of  higher  prices.  The 
petroleum  companies  became  election 
year  scapegoats — an  easy  target  for  poli- 
ticians who  wanted  to  divert  attention 
from  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  oiergy  crisis. 

The  few  improvements  over  the  House 
version  do  not  warrant  support  for  the 
bill.  The  legislation  is  full  of  gimmicks 
which  supporters  of  the  measure  hope 
will  attract  a  suflBcient  number  of  votes 
to  pass  the  conference  report.  We  can  all 
go  home  then  and  tell  our  constituents, 
"We  really  got  the  big  oil  companies."  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  let  me  indulge  in 
a  bit  of  prognosticating.  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  long  before  our  constituents  urge 
us  to  repeal  this  energy  tax  and  allow  the 
free  market  system  to  operate.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  our  constituents  realize 
that  a  portion  of  the  increased  prices  at 


the  gas  pump  can  be  directly  laid  to  the 
colossal  mistake  this  body  will  make  to- 
day if  it  passes  this  high  tax  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
our  existing  energy  policy — that  of  de- 
pendence upon  imports — has  made  the 
United  States  vulnerable  to  the  whims 
of  unstable  and  often  antagonistic  for- 
eign governments.  That  policy  must  be 
changed.  Based  up<m  my  belief  that  our 
energy  policy  should  encourage — not  dis- 
courage— the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy  resources,  I 
have  been  a  long-time  proponent  of  (le- 
control.  The  decontrol  of  the  oil  industry 
will  provide  the  incentive  for  new  ex- 
ploration and  will  help  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy producers  attract  needed  capital.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  profitability  of  ex- 
ploring and  producing  energy  in  the 
United  States  be  increased  to  stimulate 
the  domestic  energy  industry.  Now  that 
decontrol  is  becoming  a  reality,  we  must 
not  negate  its  beneficial  effects  by  pass- 
ing a  tax  on  oil  companies — sure  to  be 
passed  on  to  consumers — which  will  re- 
move much  of  the  essential  capital  and 
incentive  to  explore  and  drill  in  inac- 
cessible areas  where  cost  and  risk  would 
otherwise  be  prohibitive. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  while 
much  of  the  administration's  attack  has 
been  aimed  at  the  billion  dollar  oil  com- 
panies, about  90  percent  of  America's 
exploratory  drilling  is  performed  by 
smaller,  independent  companies,  and  In- 
dividuals. These  small  producers  are  ex- 
tremely reliant  on  cash  fiow.  New  taxes 
will  add  to  their  regulatory  and  paper- 
work burden  and  deplete  the  resources 
they  have  available  immediately  to  begin 
new  wells.  If  the  goal  of  U.S.  energy  pol- 
icy is  to  increase  domestic  production 
and  reduce  reliance  on  foreign  oil,  the 
Federal  Government  should  allow  It  to 
be  financially  possible  and  attractive  for 
the  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  domestic  sources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
conference  report  and  allow  the  real 
problem  solver  in  our  coimtry — the  free 
enterprise  system — to  operate.  Vote  down 
this  conference  report  and  send  it  back 
to  conference  where  it  belongs  and  rid 
ourselves  of  a  huge  new  tax  that  does 
absolutely  nothing  for  production.  If  my 
colleagues  want  to  go  back  and  tell  their 
constituents  they  voted  for  this  gimmicky 
tax  bill,  as  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut said,  go  ahead.  But  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  some  of  us  in 
this  House  who  are  going  to  make  It 
clear  around  this  country  that  you  voted 
for  the  big  tax,  you  put  it  on  their  back, 
and  you  miist  carry  the  responsibility 
for  that  huge  taxation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  it  clear  how 
this  tax  is  levied.  Assume  the  price  Is 
$35,  the  world  price.  The  first  purchaser 
does  not  pay  $35  to  the  oil  producer.  If 
the  tax  is  $10,  that  first  purchaser  pays 
$25  a  barrel  to  the  producer.  The  tax 
will  not  be  paid  by  the  consumer;  his 
price  will  be  $35  one  way  or  the  other. 
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visions which  are  of  great  interest  to  me 
and  for  which  I  have  long  urged  swift- 
action: 

First.  Repeal  of  the  cumbersome 
"carryover  basis"  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  One  of  the  first  bills 
I  cosponsored  after  coming  to  Congress 
was  a  measure  to  repeal  this  burdensome 
element  of  the  law  which  took  effect  on 
January  1,  1980.  If  it  is  not  repealed  it 
will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  small  businesses. 

Second.  A  small  savers  t£ix  exemption 
that  exempts  the  first  $200  per  taxpayer 
in  interest  on  a  variety  of  savings  ac- 
coimts. 

Third.  A  package  of  $1.6  bUlion  in  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  alcohol  fuel  pro- 
duction and  the  development  of  gasohol. 
This  includes  extension  of  the  current 
4-cents-a-gallon  excise  tax  for  gasohol 
through  1992. 

Despite  my  strong  desire  to  see  these 
provisions  enacted,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980  does  little,  if  anything,  to  move  this 
country  toward  energy  independence — a 
critical  national  priority.  Movement  to- 
ward this  objective  through  this  bill  is, 
I  believe,  the  expectation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Instead,  unfortunately,  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3919,  will  impose  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  our  Nation's  history  upon 
a  largely  unsuspecting  populace,  without 
moving  us  toward  energy  independence. 
In  fact,  the  passage  of  this  bill  may  be 
counterproductive. 

This  is  not  simply  a  tax  on  the  post- 
deregulation  "windfall"  profit  of  petro- 
leum companies.  Since  windfall  profit 
taxes  will  at  least  in  part  be  passed  on 
to  consumers,  this  bill  must  be  viewed  as 
a  giant  excise  tax  paid  by  the  Americar. 
consimier.  Consumers,  not  the  petroleum 
companies,  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  cost 
of  any  deregulation,  without  receivinfe 
the  promised  benefits  of  future  national 
energy  self-sufficiency  and  freedom  from 
the  tyranny  of  foreign  oil  monopolists. 
This  bill  contains  insufficient  steps  to 
move  th's  Nation  to  energy  independ- 
ence. Additionally,  the  promise  that  H.R. 
3919  will  erase  or  compensate  for  this 
tax  increase  via  concurrent  tax  reduc- 
tions is  but  a  mere  vague,  nonbindJng 
recommendation  In  the  bill. 

Neither  is  it  any  more  appropriate  to 
place  a  much  expanded  role  on  new 
spending  programs  for  the  lackluster 
Department  of  Energy  or  some  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Fed- 
eral agencies  do  not  create  new  energy 
resources;  the  facts  indicate  that,  on 
balance,  their  research,  development, 
and  stimulative  efforts  have  been  over- 
balanced by  expensive  and  counter- 
productive regulation,  redtape,  and  in- 
teragency bickering. 

Despite  the  three  very  attractive  and 
Important  provisions  of  the  bill  pre- 
viously noted.  I  cannot  vote  for  this  de- 
ceptive, disappointing,  and  inadequate 
piece  of  legislation.  It  does  not  move  us 
toward  energy  Independence. 

I  do  favor  a  windfall  profit  tax  meas- 
ure, coupled  with  a  "plowback"  provisicm 
which  includes  a  formula  under  which  a 
major  part  of  the  excess  tax  otherwise 


due  would  not  be  levied  If  it  Is  rein- 
vested in  energy  development  in  oil  or 
alternative  energy  fields.  I  voted  for  a 
plowback    provision    (the    only    option 
available)   during  the  House's  original 
consideration  of  H.R.  3919  last  summer 
and  again   yesterday,  although  it  im- 
perfectly emphasized  only  petroleum  re- 
sources   and    not    alternative    energy 
sources,   too.  Unfortunately,   those   ef- 
forts (in  the  form  of  a  recommittal  mo- 
tion and  a  procedural  vote)   failed  on 
votes  of  186  to  229  and  232  to  180  re- 
spectively. The  conferees  have  not  in- 
cluded such  a  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence report.   An  effective,   clearly   de- 
lineated plowback  program  designed  to 
encourage  development  of  both  petro- 
leum   and    alternative    energy    sources 
would  place  our  Nation's  energy  inde- 
pendence program  on  a  firm  foundation. 
If  H.R.  3919  is  rejected,  I  would  be 
among  the  first  to  support  another  wind- 
fall profit  tax  measure — one  that  does 
move  us  toward  energy  independence. 
And  I  pledge  to  continue  working  for: 
First,    the    repeal    of    the    "carryover 
basis"  law;  second,  the  enactment  of  a 
small-savers    exemption    as    the    cen- 
tral element  in  a  1980  tax  cut;   and 
third,  the  provision   of  tax  incentives 
for  the  production  of  alcohol-based  fuels. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  con- 
ference committee's  report  on  H.R.  3919. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.  CORMAN). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  conference  report,  base  prices  for 
stripper  oil  (tier  2)  and  for  newly  dis- 
covered, incremental  tertiary,  and  heavy 
oil  (tier  3)  are  to  be  determined  by  tak- 
ing into  accoimt  differences  in  grade, 
quality,  and  location.  For  this  purpose, 
the  conference  report  refers  to  the  price 
at  which  oil  would  have  sold  in  Decem- 
ber 1979,  if  all  domestic  crude  oil  were 
decontrolled.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  con- 
ference report  requires  that  grade,  qual- 
ity and  location  differentials  be  estab- 
lished solely  on  the  basis  of  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  December  1979,  pro- 
ducers of  oil  in  California  and  some 
other  areas  will  have  an  artificially  low 
base  price  and  hence  too  high  a  windfall 
profit  subject  to  tax.  This  is  the  case  be- 
cause California  prices  did  not  rise  as 
quickly  in  the  fall  of  1979  as  prices  did 
generally.  Producers  of  this  oil  should 
not  have  permanently  low  base  prices 
merely  because  of  a  temporary  lag  in 
their  market. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemen  from  California  for  rais- 
ing this  point.  The  conferees  are  aware 
that  the  use  of  December  1979  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  tier  2  and  tier  3 
base  prices  causes  Inequities  in  the  case 
of  oil  from  California  and  some  other 
areas.  The  conference  report  contains 
provisions  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

First,  for  the  initial  few  months  of  the 
tax,  base  prices  are  determined  imder  an 
interim  rule  in  the  Wll.  This  rule  con- 
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tains  a  provision  setting  minimum  base 
prices,  which  is  intended  to  reUeve  most 
of  the  problems  experienced  in  Califor- 
nia. Second,  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasiUT  to  issue  regulations 
for  calculating  permanent  base  prices 
not  later  than  October  1980.  Under  the 
conference  bill,  the  Treasury  has  ample 
authority  to  remedy  any  inequity  that 
arises  by  using  December  1979  as  the 
month  for  establishing  grade,  quality, 
and  location  differentials.  The  conferees 
expect  the  Treasury  to  use  this  author- 
ity to  take  into  account  the  special  prob- 
lems of  California  oil  and  oil  from  any 
other  areas  where  December  1979  prices 
were  extraordinarily  low.  The  primary 
reason  for  leaving  this  task  to  the  Treas- 
ury is  that  it  will  have  much  better  data 
avaUable,  when  final  base  prices  are  set, 
than  is  currently  available. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Chairman  Ullman  and  Congressman 
CORMAN,  I  am  very  pleased  and  grate- 
ful for  your  discussion  of  the  imique 
problems  of  oil  production  in  California. 
I  have  long  been  concerned  that  we 
promote  as  much  as  possible  of  our 
domestic  production  in  California,  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  treatment  of  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  taxpaying  con- 
sumers. I  believe  that  the  text  of  the 
conference  report  and  this  colloquy  give 
ample  guidance  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  establishing  an  equitable  solu- 
tion for  a  base  price  in  California. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  two 
friends  from  Oregon  and  California  as 
well  as  all  the  rpnferees  for  their  Her- 
culean efforts  in  producing  this  report. 
While  I  doubt  that  anyone  is  100  percent 
satisfied  with  every  aspect  of  it,  there 
Is  enough  here  that  sitt  of  us  should 
vote  for  it.  I  certainly  intend  to. 

I  believe  that  my  friends  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Lungren 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  also  appreciate  this 
clarifying  oction  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  seek  a  solution  before  the  prob- 
lem could  become  much  larger.  Between 
the  three  of  us,  we  represent  most  of 
California's  oil  production. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  economists  and  many  in  the  Con- 
gress who  believe  that  conserving  energy 
In  our  coimtry  and  removing  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  on  productive  Ameri- 
cans can  both  be  achieved  through  the 
proposal  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, to  levy  a  50  cent  tax  on  each  gallon 
of  gasoline  consumed  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds to  reduce  social  security  and 
income  taxes  substantially. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  combined  effect 
of  the  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices  by 
President  Carter  and  the  so-called  wind- 


fall profit  tax  before  us  today  (and  a 
likely  oil  import  fee)  is  much  the  same 
as  the  Anderson  proposal.  The  pump 
price  of  gasoline  will  rise  to  reflect  the 
world  market  price  of  oil  by  reason  of 
decontrol.  And  that  will  happen  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  today. 
Presumably,  substantially  higher  pimip 
prices  will  discourage  gasoline  consump- 
tion. Already  in  the  past  year,  Americans 
are  using  10  percent  less  gasoline  as  the 
price  has  increased.  Decontrol  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  get  our  domestic  oil 
industry  producing,  and  I  supported  it. 
Without  that  domestic  production, 
energy  independence  for  our  country 
might  never  be  possible. 

But  what  of  tax  relief?  If  domestic  oil 
compsuiies  are  to  receive  the  world  price 
for  their  oil,  thus  encoiu-aging  new  ex- 
ploration and  domestic  production, 
should  not  some  portion  of  the  additional 
revenues  they  would  otherwise  receive  be 
used  for  tax  or  deficit  reduction?  I  be- 
lieve it  should.  And  the  conference  re- 
port provides  for  it  and  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  opportimity  to  reduce  taxes  on 
the  already  overtaxed  American  people 
if  the  economic  situation  warrants  it  or 
to  reduce  or  ehminate  the  deficit  if  it 
does  not.  Thus,  working  hand  in  hand 
with  decontrol,  the  conference  report  en- 
courages conservation  and  provides  for 
tax  or  deficit  relief,  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Anderson  proposal. 

If  the  conference  report  did  no  more 
than  this,  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  ap- 
proach. But  it  also  addresses  important, 
other  priorities.  Encouragement  of  re- 
search and  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  and  of  alternative  forms  of  energy 
such  as  solar,  wind,  wave,  geothermal, 
fusion,  and  biomass  is  essential,  and  the 
conference  report  provides  for  it.  Protec- 
tion from  excess  energy  casts  to  the  poor 
is  equitable  and  needed,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  provides  for  it.  Repeal  of 
carryover  basis  imder  the  estate  tax 
must  be  accomplished  this  year,  and  the 
conference  report  provides  for  it.  En- 
couragement of  personal  savings  in  our 
coimtry— a  country  where  the  peoirie 
saved  less  than  4  percent  of  their  incomes 
last  year,  while  the  savings  rate  in  Japan, 
for  example,  was  nearly  25  percent — is 
a  high  priority,  and  the  conference  report 
provides  for  it. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  report  ought  to  be  adopted  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Thomas)  . 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
rush  to  revenue,  let  us  focus  on  what 
was  just  discussed  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  two  Mem- 
bers from  California. 

President  Cart^  has  said  that  the 
United  States  possesses  heavy  oil  re- 
sources, "in  great  abundance,"  and  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  production,  he 
lifted  Federal  price  controls  from  heavy 
crude  oil  last  Augiist.  At  that  time,  he 
also  asked  Congress  to  exempt  heavy 
crude  from  the  tax.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  removal  of  heavy  oil  from  price 


controls,  together  with  its  complete 
exemption  from  the  tax,  would  increase 
production  by  an  estimated  500,000  bar- 
rels per  day  by  1990  with  minimal  reve- 
nue impact. 

Heavy  oil  recovery  is  very  low  without 
the  application  of  heat,  usually  in  the 
form  of  steam.  For  every  three  barrels 
of  oil  produced,  one  barrel  must  be  used 
to  generate  the  fuel  to  generate  steam. 
Heavy  oil,  therefore,  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  produce.  And,  moreover,  it  is 
more  expensive  to  refine. 

Yet  the  conference  report  not  only 
taxes  heavy  oil.  but  defines  it  at  16  de- 
gree gravity  rather  than  the  President's 
decontrol  order  of  20  degree.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conferees  decided  that  in  as- 
sessing the  amount  of  revenue  received 
by  oil  producers  that  would  be  subject 
to  a  windfall  tax,  a  base  price  would  be 
established  for  each  oU  field  and  the  dif- 
ference between  that  base  price  and  the 
price  actxially  received  for  the  oU  would 
be  subject  to  this  tax. 

In  determining  this  specific  base  price, 
interim  regulations  were  to  be  written 
by  the  staff  which  would  take  into  con- 
sideration two  variables — quality  and 
location.  It  seems  that  the  only  con- 
stant restraining  the  regulations  was 
that  the  national  average  base  price  was 
to  be  $13.02  for  tier  1  oU,  $15.20  for 
tier  2  oil  and  $16.55  for  tier  3  oil. 

A  problem  surfaced  when  in  choosing 
the  formula  for  determining  the  base 
price  for  tier  3  oil.  which  includes  heavy 
oil,  an  arbitrary  date  was  chosen  for  the 
formula  which  essentially  established 
the  ratio  for  adjusting  the  base  price 
according  to  the  two  variables — quality 
and  location — that  would  remain  in  ef- 
fect throughout  the  entirety  of  this  tax. 
After  originally  selecting  October  1979  to 
select  the  ratio,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  staff  moved  that  date  to  De- 
cember 1979  because  of  depressed  oil 
prices  in  California  during  October  1979. 
However,  December  1979  prices  for 
California  crude  were  still  lagging  sub- 
stantially behind  prices  paid  for  similar 
quality  gulf  coast  oil.  even  though  oil 
ccHnpanies  regularly  trade  similar  qual- 
ity California  oil  for  gxdf  coast  oil  on  a 
barrel  for  barrel  basis.  Several  factors 
were  responsible  for  this  price  disparity, 
but  the  important  fact  is  that  even 
though  less  disparity  in  price  existed  In 
December  than  October,  the  disparity 
still  existed. 

To  help  correct  this  problem,  the  con- 
ference staff  set  a  minimum  base  price 
at  the  uncontrolled  May  1979  price  plus 
$1  for  tier  2  and  May  1979  price  plus  $2 
for  tier  3.  This  fioor  for  base  prices  was 
added  to  insure  that  oil  would  actually 
have  what  is  called  a  "windfall  profit" 
from  the  effect  of  decontrolled  prices. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  interim  regula- 
tions were  changed  from  the  original 
proposal  to  address  the  Inequity  being 
placed  on  California  producers.  The  in- 
equity still  exists,  however.  As  prices  for 
California  crude  rise  and  become  closer 
to  those  being  paid  for  similar  quality 
gulf  coast  oil,  the  California  base  price 
will  continue  to  be  at  the  same  level  be- 
low gulf  coast  base  prices  as  existed  in 
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of  this  assertion  and  point  to  the  track 
record  of  the  Federal  Government  as  evi- 
dence. I  think  history  has  proven  that 
the  energy  industry  has  the  best  experi- 
ence in  knowing  how  to  produce  energy. 
The  Federal  Government  on  the  other 
hand  has  proven  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  best  in  producing  only  one 
thing,  more  and  more  government.  What 
we  need  is  more  energy,  not  more  gov- 
ernment. 

The  inability  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  come  to  grips  in  de- 
fining an  effective  energy  policy  has  had 
negative  reverberations  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  has  damaged  our  econ- 
omy. It  has  caused  Americans  to  lose 
faith  in  our  system.  Many  Americans 
are  concerned  about  where  the  notion 
of  "windfiall  profits"  will  stc^.  Once  this 
precedent  begins,  what  is  to  stop  the 
Government  from  retroactively  taxing 
the  energy  industry  again  in  the  future. 
What  is  to  stop  the  Government  from 
taxing  small  car  dealers,  insulation  deal- 
ers, mass  transit  systems,  or  real  estate 
agents  who  may  be  reaping  windfall 
profits  frtHn  decontrol?  A  windfall  proflt 
tax  interferes  with  the  marketplace.  De- 
control of  oil  and  gas  is  a  great  idea, 
but  all  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this 
policy  would  be  t^xed  away  with  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  In  its  own  way,  the  FW- 
eral  Government  is  already  reaping  im- 
eamed  profits  from  infiation  as  it  pushes 
taxpayers  into  higher  tax  brackets.  One 
wonders  when  and  where  the  Federal 
Government  will  stop. 

Conservation  is  a  short-term  solution 
to  the  energy  oroblem,  but  it  is  not  the 
final  answer.  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  espouse  policies  that  encouraged 
energy  production  in  areas  that  appear 
promising,    I    believe    that    Americans 
would  be  much  more  wUling  to  sacrifice 
if  they  knew  there  was  a  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  We  need  more  domestic 
energy  production.  We  need  a  rational 
energy  pohcy  that  maximizes  renewable 
and  nonrenewable  resouces.  We  need  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  our 
friends  In  the  energy  business,  be  it  ma- 
jor oil  companies  or  small  independents 
to  produce  American  energy.  The  wind- 
fall proflt  tax  taxes  away  the  incentive 
to  produce  American  energy.  It  is  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  our  fellow  Americans  from 
Texas  to  California,  Alaska  to  Louisi- 
ana who  are  trying  to  break  the  U.S 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I  for  one  am 
not  comfortable  with  the  fact  that  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  depends 
to  a  very  large  degree  upon  oil  shipped 
through    the    tiny    Strait    of    Hormuz 
especially  considering  the  Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Private  industry  needs  the  additional 
proflts  to  explore  and  develop  the  en- 
ergy resources  in  this  country.  In  my 
own  State  of  Alaska,  the  oU  industry  has 
expended  $14  billion  to  develop  a  portion 
of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  Field.  In  order  to 
develop  other  areas,  billions  more  dollars 
will  be  required.  Currently,  27  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  lies  beneath 
the  ground  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  sooner 
a  natural  gas  pipeline  can  be  buUt,  the 
sooner  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  receive  a  reliable  source 


of  energy.  The  major  obstacle  is  the  fl- 
nancing  of  the  pipeline.  1  minute,  the 
Federal  Government  taxes  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  proflts  resulting 
from  decontrol  of  oil,  then  the  next 
minute  the  Federal  Government  won- 
ders why  the  oU  companies  take  so 
much  time  to  determine  the  corporate 
wisdom  of  investing  billions  of  dollars 
into  one  endeavor.  The  windfall  proflt 
tax  takes  away  revenue  that  would 
otherwise  by  expended  for  energy  proj- 
ects throughout  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore passage  of  a  windfaU  proflt  tax 
the  oil  industry  would  have  had  35 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  proflt  to  re- 
invest in  energy  development  as  a  re- 
sult of  decontrol.  Passage  of  the  wind- 
fall proflt  tax  will  leave  the  energy  In- 
dustry with  only  8  cents  out  of  each 
doUar  of  proflt  in  which  to  reinvest  In 
energy  development.  This  is  no  way  to 
produce  energy. 

It  takes  an  effective  enengy  policy, 
time,  and  money  to  produce  energy  The 
Federal  Government  has  created  a  myr- 
iad of  rules  and  regulations  that  have 
created  serious  impediments  for  the 
production  of  energy.  The  last  time  I 
spoke  on  this  issue,  I  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  en- 
ergy development.  I  feel  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  remind  my  colleagues  of  these 
impediments  that  have  made  the 
United  States  an  energy  cripple: 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  amend- 
ments. 

Clean  Water  Act  and  amendments. 

Coal  Leasing  Act  amendments. 

Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977. 

Endangered  Species  Act. 

Safe  Water  Drinking  Act  of  1974. 

Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1971 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments. 

Mine    Safety    and    Health    Act    and 
amendments. 

Wilderness  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Land  PoUcy  and  Management  Act. 

In  addition,  the  countless  regulations 
promulgated  by  EPA,  CEQ,  ELM.  OSHA 
and  other  Federal  agencies  have  only 
served  to  curtail  energy  production  in 
the  Nation.  It  is  disheartening  to  think 
that  a  windfall  proflt  tax  may  be  added 
to  this  long  list  of  counterproductive 
measures. 

In  the  wake  of  round  No.  2  of  the  en- 
ergy crises  last  May.  this  body  passed 
an  atrocious  Alaska  lands  bUl  that  effec- 
tively prohibits  energy  exploration  in  the 
most  promising  onshore  area  of  Alaska, 
the  Arctic  WUdlife  Range.  This  area  may 
contain  up  to  14  bUlion  barrels  of  oU 
Much  to  my  dismay,  this  body  chose  to 
lock  up  this  area,  thus  keeping  the  en- 
ergy away  from  the  homes  of  many 
American  families. 

Due  to  the  obstacles  created  by  cer- 
tain entities  within  the  administration, 
there  has  been  no  major  discovery  of 
oil  in  Alaska  since  Prudhoe  Bay  The 
lack  of  a  discovery  is  not  due  to  the  lack 
of  desire  by  industry  to  explore  areas 
with  high  potential,  it  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  effective  energy  policy  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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The  trans- Alaska  pipeline  carries  1.5 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  This  pro- 
duction is  approximately  15  percent  of 
our  total  domestic  production.  The  peak 
production  will  begin  its  decline  in  1985, 
yet  no  concrete  steps  have  been  taken 
to  fill  the  void  left  when  the  production 
of  the  present  field  declines.  The  most 
logical  area  to  tap  is  the  resource  am- 
tained  beneath  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range,  but  the  House  has  chosen  to  prtace 
this  area  out  of  bounds.  Oil  production, 
Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  take  place  in  a 
single  day  or  a  single  year. 

OO  was  discovered  at  Prudhoe  Bay  In 
1968.  It  took  9  years  to  explore,  develop, 
and  bring  the  oil  on  line.  In  order  to  tap 
available  resources  in  Alaska,  planning 
must  begin  now.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
longer  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  forced  to  suffer  due  to  the  lack  of 
energy. 

Many  people  view  my  proposals  of 
planned,  rational  development  as  being 
antienvironment.  Alaskans  love  their 
home  and  we  are  fiercely  independent.  In 
no  way  do  we  want  our  State  to  be 
ruined.  I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  come  to  Alaska  10  years  from 
now  and  rape  my  State  because  they 
need  the  oil.  I,  nor  my  fellow  Alaskans, 
will  allow  this  to  happen.  We  are  giving 
the  Federal  Government  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  Alaska  to  develop  the  re- 
sources in  a  sound  and  expeditious  man- 
ner that  will  result  in  the  least  altera- 
tion to  the  environment.  Alaskans  will 
cooperate  with  the  use  of  the  land,  they 
will  not  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  misuse  it  on  a  whim  in  the  future. 
Domestic  production  of  oil  has  de- 
clined since  1970.  However,  the  oil  from 
Alaska  has  helped  stabilize  this  steady 
decline  in  production.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  Alaska  can  only  add  to 
the  domestic  energy  supply  for  so  long. 
It  takes  time,  to  identify,  explore  and 
bring  resources  on  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  windfall 
profit  tax  would  do  a  tremendous  dis- 
service to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  a  hoax.  It  is  a  crutch  for  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  a  sorry  joke  to  play 
upon  the  American  people  who  want 
barrels  of  oil,  not  barrels  of  rhetoric 
from  Washington,  D.C.  The  logic  is 
straightforward  in  order  to  obtain  more 
energy,  money  must  be  invested  in  en- 
ergy development.  The  oil  companies 
should  not  be  forced  to  subsidize  the 
Federal  Government's  bad  habits  of 
wasteful  spending.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed and  encouraged  to  reinvest  the 
benefits  derived  from  decontrol  in  energy 
production.  The  proposed  windfall  profit 
tax  revenue  that  would  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  misdirected. 
Therefore,  the  conference  report  acom- 
panying  the  windfall  profit  tax  should 
be  rejected.  The  United  States  can  be- 
come energy  self-sufflc'ent.  The  United 
States  can  remain  strong.  The  United 
States  can  remain  secure.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  SYMMS.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
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for  yielding.  I  compliment  him  for  his 
outstanding  statement.  He  is  right  on 
target.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  him 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  windfall 
proflt  tax  established  in  the  conference 
committee  report  and  urge  bipartisan 
support  for  the  bill. 

There  have  been  many  misconceptions 
about  the  approach  taken  in  this  bill. 
The  tax  established  is  essentially  an  ex- 
cise tax  subtracted  from,  rather  than 
added  to,  the  price  of  oil  charged  by  pro- 
ducing companies.  Unfortimately  the 
price  of  oil  today  is  set  by  the  monopo- 
listic practices  of  OPEC.  Under  Execu- 
tive authority.  President  Carter  has  set 
into  motion  decontrol  of  domestic  oil 
prices,  allowing  them  over  time  to  rise  to 
world  levels.  The  fundamental  issue  this 
conference  report  deals  with  is  whether 
the  enormous  profits  caused  by  the  OPEC 
stranglehold  over  a  scarce  resource  will 
be  entirely  captured  by  the  oil  companies 
or  whether  part  of  this  profit  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Public  Treasury  allowing 
for  specific  tax  cuts  and  incentive  for 
conservation  and  alternative  develop- 
ment. 

The  compromise  before  us  today  is  not 
perfect  and  does  not  include,  as  I  would 
have  preferred,  for  the  dedication  of  new 
revenues  to  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
However,  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  revenues  have  been  targetted  for  tax 
cuts — including  repeal  of  the  burden- 
some cost  basis  carryover  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  inheritence  taxation  and  the 
allowance  of  modest  tax  deductions  for 
earnings  on  savings  investments. 

This  approach,  while  not  to  anyone's 
full  satisfaction,  strikes  me  as  an  equi- 
table comprranise. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  any  new  taucation 
measures  which  is  imcomfortable.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  stressed  that  one  im- 
portant ground  for  the  establishment  of 
this  new  tax  on  oil  producers  is  the  need 
to  establish  greater  eouity  in  the  tax 
codes.  It  is  unconscionable  that  with  all 
the  profits  accruing  in  the  oil  industry 
the  producing  end  of  the  industry  does 
not  carry  its  fair  tax  lotui.  In  fact,  for 
the  last  2  years  in  which  the  Treasury 
has  made  statistics  available,  the  largest 
eight  integrated  oil  companies  on  an  av- 
erage paid  between  2  and  4  percent  Fed- 
eral income  tax  on  revenues  earned. 
Other  companies  earning  similar  income 
are  obligated  to  pay  at  the  maximum  46- 
percent  rate. 

On  grounds  therefore  of  equity  this 
conference  report  should  be  &dopted.. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  . 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  was  correct,  but 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

First  of  all.  I  think  we  have  sOl  for- 
gotten about  the  impact  of  decontrol  on 
the   consumer.   An   October    1979   De- 


partment of  Energy  study  estimated  that 
decontrol  would  cost  consumers  about  12 
cents  per  gallon  of  petroleum  product. 
If  that  figure  were  updated,  however, 
the  price-per-gallon  impact  would  be 
more  in  the  range  of  25  cents  per  gal- 
l(xi.  Right  now,  imported  oil  is  selling 
for  $31  per  gallon,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  some  uncontrolled  domestic 
oil  is  selling  for  more  than  that.  If  the 
price  of  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  were  to 
rise  to  $40  per  barrel  by  October  1981 — 
not  an  unreasonable  assumption,  given 
recent  oil  price  history — at  the  time  when 
the  President's  decontrol  phase-in  pro- 
gram will  be  completed,  decontrol  and 
this  tax  will  have  added  about  25  cents 
to  a  gallon  of  petroleum  product. 

The  American  consumer  is  being  asked 
to  absorb  this  additional  price  hike,  after 
having  seen  home  heating  oil  prices 
double  in  the  last  year  and  gasoline 
prices  exceed  $1.20.  Proponents  of  de- 
control have  justified  this  added  consum- 
er sacrifice  by  arguing  that  decontrol 
will  accomplish  the  important  goals  of 
encouraging  conservaticm,  increasing 
domestic  oil  exploration  and  production, 
and  bringing  oil  prices  more  in  line  with 
that  of  alternative  energy  sources.  It 
has  always  disturbed  me,  however,  that 
the  figures  show  so  little  retxim  for  so 
large  a  sacrifice.  Lsst  spring,  when  the 
President  first  proposed  to  phase-in  de- 
control, it  was  estimated  to  increase 
domestic  oil  production  by  1  to  2  per- 
cent of  current  consumption,  depending 
on  whose  figures  were  used.  Decontrol 
was  expected  to  reduce  oil  consumption 
by  one-half  of  1  percent  by  1981.  The 
conservation  impact  is  so  small  because, 
so  far.  price  increases  have  not  proven 
to  bring  about  substantial  reductions  in 
gasoline  purchases. 

These  figures  on  increased  conserva- 
tion and  production  have  never  Im- 
pressed me.  For  that  reason,  I  have  not 
supported  the  decontrol  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  On  the  other  hcmd,  I  have 
supported  the  windfall  profit  tax  because 
it  appeared  to  offer  some  hope  for  a  re- 
turn on  the  cost  of  decontrol.  If  the  rev- 
enues were  used,  as  the  President  first 
proposed,  to  finance  programs  that  would 
help  develop  alternatives  to  oil.  then  it 
made  some  sense.  If  the  bulk  of  the  wind- 
fall tax  revenues  went  to  Initiatives  that 
would  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil,  decontrol  would  be  a  worthwhile  in- 
vestment. Otherwise,  all  we  have  is  a 
scheme  to  provide  Congress  with  an  easy 
way  to  help  balance  the  budget  and  cut 
other  taxes.  Easy  in  the  sense  that  it 
lets  us  avoid  the  hard  issue  of  Govern- 
ment overspending,  but  very  hard  on  the 
consumer's  pocketbook. 

Furthermore,  if  the  revenues  were  used 
for  expensive  but  short-term  energy  ef- 
forts, such  as  tax  credits  for  wood  stoves, 
solar,  wind,  hydro,  and  projects  for 
other  energy  reaouroes  such  as  alcohol 
and  synthetic  fuels,  the  windfall  proflt 
tax  could  be  phased  out  on  schedule  In 
8  or  10  years. 

But  if  we  use  it  to  balance  the  budget 
or  to  cut  other  taxes,  the  excise  tax  on 
o'l  will  become  permanent.  No  session  of 
Congress  8  or  10  years  from  now  is  goaig 
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stripper  production  is  already  decon- 
trolled and  it  is  not  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional excise  tax.  Under  this  windfall 
tax  bill,  stripper  oil  will  effectively  suf- 
fer a  price  rollback.  These  oil  producers 
are  the  smallest  of  the  small.  However, 
together  they  comprise  the  largest  cate- 
gory of  oil  producer  in  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

To  force  a  price  rollback  on  them  in 
these  times  of  high  inflation  is  neither 
fair  nor  equitable.  At  the  very  least,  some 
sort  of  exemption  for  stripper  oil  should 
be  granted  and  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  sending  the  bill  back  to  con- 
ference. 

The  second  major  flaw  of  the  tax  is 
that  it  will  have  some  inhibiting  effect 
on  yet  to  be  discovered  or  produced  oil 
and  tertiary  oil.  By  plsicing  a  30-percent 
windfall  tax  on  new  oil  and  tertiary  oil, 
you  are  reducing  the  incentives,  espe- 
cially among  independents,  to  take  the 
risks  associated  with  finding  and  produc- 
ing these  categories  of  oil. 

If  decontrol  is  designed  to  spur  the  in- 
centive to  expand  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies, then  that  will  be  done  most  aggres- 
sively by  the  tertiary  processes  and  by 
taking  the  risks  to  find  and  produce  oil 
that  is  not  now  in  production.  I  really 
fail  to  find  an  element  of  windfall  in  the 
production  of  new  and  tertiary  oil. 
Therefore,  a  30-percent  tax  on  those 
categories  does  not  make  much  sense. 

The  third  and  overriding  fiaw  of  this 
conference  report  is  that  the  composition 
of  this  tax  is  basically  bad  tax  policy. 
It  is  bad  tax  policy  first  of  all  because 
it  is  far  too  complex.  For  example,  the 
major  policy  decisions  were  made  by  the 
conference  committee  3  weeks  ago.  It  has 
taken  all  the  time  since  then  to  draft  the 
legislative  language.  The  interpretation 
of  what  that  language  means  is  already 
in  doubt  among  the  authors  of  the  bill. 
Without  question,  this  tax  bill  will  lead 
to  nimierous  litigation  and  certainly  it 
will  require  a  sizable  expansion  of  the 
bureaucracy  at  Treasury  to  administer  it. 
The  bill  is  already  being  referred  to  as 
the  Lawyers'  and  Accountants'  Relief  Act 
of  1980. 

Mr.  Moore  of  Louisiana  and  I  tried 
to  simplify  thla  tax  In  the  conference  by 
offering  to  substitute  a  simple  severance 
tax  for  the  complicated  windfall  excise 
tax  approach.  By  charging  an  18-percent 
severance  tax  for  majors  and  independ- 
ents over  1,000  barrels  on  flowing  oil,  and 
by  placing  a  9-percent  severance  tax  on 
all  other  categories  of  oil  and  producers, 
the  exact  same  amount  of  revenues  would 
be  achieved.  Furthermore,  the  bill  would 
be  easily  administered,  thus  negating  the 
need  for  an  expansion  of  bureaucrats. 
This  kind  of  tax  would  have  insured  col- 
lectibility. And  most  of  all,  this  simple 
tax  would  have  freed  vast  amoimts  of 
human  resources  in  the  oil  industry,  set 
them  free  to  find  oil  rather  than  flght 
bureaucrats. 

Our  severance  tax  approach  was  in- 
formally agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
House  conferees  of  all  philosophical  per- 
suasions. However,  the  Senate  conferees 
would  not  consider  it  and  thus  it  was 
dropped.  Recommitting  this  bill  back  to 
conference  could  allow  us  to  replace  this 


very  complicated  tax  with  a  simplified, 
easily  administered  one. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  feeling 
that  every  aspect  of  this  conference  re- 
port is  bad  for  energy  production.  Some 
good  amendments  were  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  that  will  allow  the 
energy  industry  to  accumulate  capital 
necessary  to  explore  and  develop  more 
sources  of  oil.  For  example,  despite  an 
attempt  to  limit  percentage  depletion  or 
to  cut  back  the  depletion  allowance,  the 
conference  committee  agreed  to  apply 
full  percentage  depletion  to  the  entire 
barrel  of  oil.  This  has  the  effect  of  re- 
taining a  minimum  of  $13  billion  in  new 
investment  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
industry. 

Lease-use  oil  was  exempted  from  the 
windfall  tax.  This  is  especially  laenefi- 
cial  to  the  production  of  so-called  heavy 
oil,  which  can  only  be  recovered  by  the 
injection  of  steam  from  generators  used 
in  the  oil  field.  That  steam  is  produced 
by  biuTiing  crude  oil  on  the  lease.  By  ex- 
empting this  generator  fuel  from  the  tax, 
we  have  encouraged  the  further  produc- 
tion of  this  fuel. 

The  industry  won  some  victories,  both 
in  the  phase -in  and  the  phase-out  of  the 
tax.  By  making  the  tax  effective  March  1 
rather  than  January  1,  a  chaotic  admin- 
istrative nightmare  for  the  industry  was 
avoided.  Also,  terminating  the  tax  be- 
ginning in  1988  or  when  $227  billion  in 
revenues  were  reached,  whichever  is 
later,  should  substantially  lessen  the  du- 
ration of  the  tax. 

There  are  some  other  good  aspects  to 
the  bill  which  the  conference  committee 
approved.  For  example,  Indian  trilaes  are 
exempt  from  the  tax.  This  is  especially 
helpful  to  a  number  of  Native  American 
citizens  of  my  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  more  rea- 
sonable transfer  rules  for  producers  who 
sell  properties  to  other  producers.  Flexi- 
bility to  produce  or  sell  any  particular 
parcel  of  land  has  always  been  the  hall- 
mark of  oil  production  and  the  original 
proposal  considered  by  the  conferees 
would  have  seriously  hampered  this  free- 
market  transaction.  The  final  transfer 
rules  cure  many  of  these  problems  and 
insure  that  fewer  decisions  will  be  made 
based  on  artificial  tax  laws  as  opposed 
to  sound  business  judgment. 

Oil  with  a  high  water-to-oil  ratio  re- 
ceived special  treatment  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  conferees  mooted  the  need 
for  any  special  tax  treatment  for  this  oil 
by  combining  categories  of  oil  and  re- 
moving the  tax  disincentive  for  high  wa- 
ter cut  oil.  Nevertheless,  we  inserted 
language  in  the  conference  report  which 
calls  attention  to  this  source  of  energy, 
and  urges  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
remove  any  regulatory  or  price  impedi- 
ments to  the  further  development  of  this 
oU. 

One  of  the  most  important  accom- 
plishments of  the  conference  was  the 
ratio  of  how  the  revenues  would  be 
spent.  The  enormous  revenue  increase  to 
the  Government  fiowing  from  this  tax,  a 
minimum  of  $227  billion,  had  already 
been  prespent  by  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington. The  bureaucracy  saw  this  amount 
of  money  as  a  "pot  of  gold"  which  would 
allow  them  to  expand  business  as  usual. 
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The  advocates  of  various  pet  energy  pro- 
grams saw  this  money  as  the  end  to  their 
funding  woes.  Those  who  wanted  to  ex- 
pand our  social  welfare  commitments 
saw  this  money  as  another  source  of  in- 
creased transfer  payments  to  target 
groups  in  society. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  dust  settled 
and  debate  ended,  the  conferees  wisely 
decided  to  set  aside  a  minimum  of  60 
percent  of  the  revenues  from  the  wind- 
fall tax  revenues  for  tax  cuts  or  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficit  or  Federal  debt.  The 
battle  to  pass  actual  tax  reductions  lies 
ahead,  but  this  important  step  of  ear- 
marking a  significant  portion  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  for  this  purpose  will 
make  our  job  easier.  More  importantly, 
it  will  prevent  this  additional  money 
from  merely  being  gobbled  up  by  the 
Federal  "cookie  monster"  which  has  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  more  money  to 
fund  more  programs  that  do  less  and  less 
for  the  people  who  pay  for  them,  the 
taxpayers. 

One  particular  aspect  of  concern  to 
me  was  the  definition  of  newly  discovered 
oil.  On  my  motion,  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  definition  of 
"new  oil,"  as  that  produced  from  a  prop- 
erty which  did  not  produce  oil  in  com- 
mercial quantities  in  1978.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  production  of  oil  incident  to 
the  drilling  of  exploratory  or  test  wells 
which  was  not  part  of  continuous  or 
commercial  production  would  thus  not 
remove  the  property  from  which  such 
production  occurred  from  the  category 
of  "new  oil"  which  is  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  this  definition,  but  I  am  still 
concerned  that  the  complex  nature  of 
this  tax  bill  may  thwart  our  efforts  to 
find  and  produce  more  domestic  oil.  For 
example,  shortly  after  the  conferees 
agreed  to  th's  definition,  I  was  contacted 
by  an  independent  producer  in  Tulsa 
who  is  concerned  that  the  energy  bu- 
reaucracy will  undermine  our  efforts.  The 
problem  he  brought  to  my  attention  was 
this :  Aoparently,  he  drilled  a  new  well  in 
December  1978.  "The  property  in  Question 
had  not  had  any  production  in  1978  prior 
to  that  month,  and  preliminary  tests 
from  the  well  yielded  2.200  barrels  of 
test  oil  produced  into  test  tanks  over 
less  than  a  3-dav  period.  This  oil  wsts 
stored,  and  sold  later  that  month.  After 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  tests,  con- 
tinuous production  was  begun  much 
later  in  1979.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  such  1979  production  would 
qualify  for  new  oil  tax  treatment.  Be- 
cause of  an  apparent  confusion  in  pres- 
ent regulations,  though.  I  discussed  this 
subject  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  committee  staff,  and  my 
fellow  conferees.  Clearly,  the  intent  in 
such  cases  as  the  one  I  have  just  de- 
scribed is  that  production  from  such 
wells  should  be  classified  as  new  oil.  The 
purpose  of  decontrol  is  to  expand  our 
domestic  oil  supplv.  and  this  goal 
should  not  be  thwarted  by  regulatory 
confusion  or  bureaucratic  misreading  of 
congressional  intent.  This  case  alone 
points  out  the  need  to  encourage  produc- 
tion by  independents  through  a  lower 
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tax  and  it  imderscores  the  c<Hnplexity 
of  the  tax  now  before  us. 

Even  though  there  are  some  good  fea- 
tures of  the  conference  report.  I  feel  that 
it  should  go  back  to  conference  so  that 
the  major  flaws  can  be  corrected.  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  are  good  reasons  today  for  both 
opposing  and  supporting  this  conference 
report,  and  a  good  measure  of  it  de- 
pends on  what  section  of  the  country 
one  happens  to  come  from.  I  certainly 
sympathize  with  those  who  come  from 
oil-producing  areas  and  who  Icnow  that 
subject  inside  out  very  well.  But  there 
are  others  of  us,  believe  me,  who  have 
some  problems  in  voting  against  this 
conference  report. 

The  big  plus  in  this  measure,  in  my 
judgment,  is  decontrol  to  get  more  pro- 
duction. All  through  these  years  I  have 
t)een  hearing  from  the  oil  companies 
"Get  the  Government  off  our  backs.  We 
want  decontrol."  The  only  way  you  are 
going  to  get  more  production  is  by  de- 
control, and  that  is  fundamental  in  this 
thing,  as  far  as  I  see  it. 

The  minus  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
do  inhibit  the  production  we  do  not 
realize  domestically  without  any  tax, 
but  the  practical  politics  dictates  the 
tax  in  order  to  get  decontrol.  Oiu*  only 
hope  of  lessening  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  is  more  production  here  at  home. 
I  believe  this  measure  is  going  to  get 
us  more  than  we  have,  albeit  not  all 
that  we  would  like  to  have,  but  it  is 
something.  The  other  pluses,  in  this  con- 
ference report  are — the  tax  credits  and 
incentives  for  alcohol  fuels,  solar,  bio- 
mass,  and  unrelated  to  energy  the  re- 
peal of  the  cost-carryover  basis.  I  cer- 
tainly have  got  to  support  that,  par- 
ticularly representing  a  rural  area.  As 
for  the  $200  exclusion  for  dividends  and 
interest,  I  had  the  Library  of  Congress 
go  back  to  find  out  who  introduced  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  to  do  just  that. 
The  record  shows  that  I  introduced  the 
first  bill  on  January  7,  1959,  H.R.  565. 
In  those  days  it  was  only  for  $50,  but  I 
guess  you  could  say  with  indexing  the 
$200;   today  is  more  than  justified. 

While  60  percent  of  this  tax  is  in- 
tended for  return  by  way  of  tax  reduc- 
tions in  some  form,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  voice  in  that  determination.  I  will  be 
working  to  see  that  those  reductions  go 
toward  encouraging  more  production  of 
alternative  sources  of  energy  and  in- 
centives to  conserve.  I  want  that  done 
through  the  private  sector  and  that  is 
why  I  opposed  the  Hsher  resolution  yes- 
terday that  would  have  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  business  of  making  the 
choices. 

I  must  also  say  before  concluding  that 
the  25  percent  earmarked  for  low  in- 
come energy  assistance  has  to  be  looked 
at  very  carefully  and  simply  doling  it  out 
through  APDC  and  SSI  is  not  the  right 
way. 
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In  short  the  pluses  outweigh  the  nega- 
tives so  I  am  going  to  support  this  cod.- 
ference  report.  As  I  said  there  are  good 
reasons  for  Members  to  oppose  it  as  well 
as  support  it,  but  I  have  decided  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Akchkr)  . 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  any  hope  we  have  of 
eliminating  the  energy  shortage  that 
threatens  to  cripple  our  Nation  and  drive 
our  economy  further  toward  chaos.  It 
is  not  a  plan  to  provide  more  energy 
for  the  pec^le  of  this  country. 

It  will  have  just  the  opposite  effect. 
The  measure's  punitive  tax  on  energy 
production  is  a  gross  disincentive  for 
those  who  search  for  energy  and  produce 
it.  Our  Nation  demands  t^at  this  search 
be  redoubled — and  then  the  Congress 
turns  around  and  builds  a  tax  barrier 
to  that  effort. 

The  measure  will  not  produce  a  sin- 
gle additional  barrel  of  oil.  It  will  in- 
stead prevent  the  production  of  billions 
of  barrels  of  oil  over  its  lifetime,  at  a 
great  cost  to  consumers.  And  we  should 
all  know  it  is  the  consumers  who  will 
ultimately  pay  all  bills,  as  they  do  all 
tax  bills.  They  will  do  it  in  two  ways: 
As  the  ultimate  bearers  of  the  tax  bur- 
den itself — as  is  the  case  with  every  tax 
levied  by  our  Government — and  in  the 
form  of  higher  energy  prices  brought 
on  by  a  continuation  of  a  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report  is  a  direct  vote  against  the 
American  consumers  and  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  should  be  deluded  into  believ- 
ing otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  development  of 
this  excise  tax — which  bears  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  a  company's  profita- 
bility— proponents  have  found  in  the  en- 
ergy industry  a  convenient  scapegoat. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  energy  shortage 
has  been  the  irresponsible  regulatory 
bungling  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  direction  of  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  A  majority 
in  this  body  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
problem,  and  one  more  politically  con- 
venient attempt  to  lay  the  blame  at 
someone  else's  doorstep  will  not  change 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  argue  about 
the  relative  fairness  of  sidestepping  the 
lion's  share  of  the  blame  and  pushing 
it  off  on  the  most  heavily  regulated  in- 
dustry in  America.  It  is  the  net  result 
which  concerns  me. 

This  conference  report  will  discourage 
essential  energy  development  we  need  to 
heat  homes,  provide  fuel  for  transporta- 
tion, and  provide  electricity  to  keep  our 
factories  working,  by  reducing  our  do- 
mestic oil  production  by  1.6  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  in  the  late  1980's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  have  been  elected 
by  the  American  people  and  charged  by 
them  to  resolve  the  energy  shortage  have 
an  awes(Mne  choice  to  make  today.  We 
can  reject  this  conference  r^jort  and 
pave  the  way  for  additional  vital  energy 
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That  is  correct   and 
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little,  poor  people.  Let  me  read  the 
amount  of  profit  increase  from  1978  to 
1979  for  several  of  these  independent 
producers,  each  of  which  is  included 
within  either  the  Fortune  500  or  the 
second  500: 

Superior  Oil,  129  percent. 
Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration,  78 
percent. 

Natomas,  78  percent. 
Southland  Royalty,  29  percent. 
Mesa  Petroleimi,  584  percent. 
General  American  Oil,  64  percent. 

Clearly,  many  large  independent  pro- 
ducers are  realizing  windfall  gains  as 
large  as  the  top  20  oil  companies,  whose 
comparable  rate  of  Increase  in  profits 
from  1978  to  1979  averaged  64  percent. 
Thus,  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to 
substitute  a  total  exemption  of  the  first 
1,000  barrels  per  day  produced  by  inde- 
pendents, in  place  of  the  reduced  rate 
presently  provided  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 

B4r.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  come  to  a  critical  point  on  this 
whole  question  of  taxation  and  perhaps 
on  the  question  of  the  regulation  or  de- 
regulation of  oil  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  said  before  from  this  well  that  my 
major  concern  is  that  we  produce  as 
much  oil  in  this  country  and  as  much 
energy  for  the  needs  of  our  people  as  Is 
possible  so  that  we  can  at  least  avoid 
the  exercise  of  the  threats  the  President 
made  from  this  very  rostnmi  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  address  on  the  18th  of 
January  and  that  was  to  take  us  to  war 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  Arabia,  over  the 
fact  that  25  percent  of  our  oil  currently 
comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  concern  that  if 
this  bill  does  not  pass,  this  conference 
effort,  we  will  have  the  possibility  of  the 
President — perhaps  acting  petulantly, 
but  that  is  not  the  point — reregtilating 
oil  in  this  country,  further  discouraging 
the  production  of  oil  and  other  energy. 
We  will  not  have  the  programs  that  are 
implicit  in  this  bill  for  both  conservation 
and  the  production  of  synthetic  fuels, 
and  we  will  run  the  risk  that  our  choice 
is  between  fighting  over  somebody  else's 
oil  or  producing  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
better  than  the  Jones-Moore-Santini- 
Brown  cmnpromise  that  the  House 
passed,  which  was  better  than  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal,  because  it  raises  about 
the  same  amount  of  dollars.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  it  has 
the  potential  for  producing  even  more 
domestic  oU  than  Jones-Moore-Santini- 
Brown  and  that  has  the  potential  for 
producing  more  oil  than  the  President's 
original  proposal  and  that  is  why  I 
supported  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  support  this 
report  and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  unalloyed,  so  that  we  can  get 
this  issue  behind  us. 

Mr.  UliLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
m'nutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons). 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
House  conferees  can  be  criticized  for 
anjrthing,  it  is  for  having  been  far  too 
generous  to  the  independent  producers. 
First  of  all  these  independent  producers 
only  produce  or  only  drill  about  13  per- 
cent of  the  exploratory  wells  that  are 
drilled  in  the  United  States. 
n  1140 
Second,  we  bargained  long  and  hard. 
I  have  been  in  this  Congress  for  almost 
18  years,  and  I  have  been  in  a  lot  of 
conferences,  but  I  never  had  one  as 
tough  as  this  to  bargain  on.  When  I  saw 
the  press  releases  of  the  independent 
producer  representatives  after  that  con- 
ference, after  we  had  made  an  agree- 
ment with  them  and  struck  a  final  bal- 
ance with  them,  I  thought  I  had  been 
taken,  because  they  praised  the  compro- 
mise that  we  made  to  the  high  heavens. 
Now,  the  Archer  motion  is  not  just  a 
simple  motion  to  reconmiit.  If  the  Archer 
motion  should  pass,  this  whole  bill  and 
every  subject  in  it  goes  back  to  confer- 
ence. Frankly.  I  am  not  going  to  be  as 
generous  with  the  independent  pro- 
ducers— and  I  was  the  swing  vote  in  that 
conference — as  I  was  the  first  time. 

I  think  it  is  imconscionable  what  we 
have  already  given  them,  and  I  will  not 
go  any  further.  I  am  the  swing  vote  on 
that  conference  on  this  issue. 

So.  I  would  encoiu-age  the  Members 
not  to  send  this  bill  back  to  conference 
because  it  will  open  up  a  whole  lot  of 
other  things  that  are  sacred  cows  in  here 
such  as  the  carryover  basis,  the  percent- 
age depletion,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things.  A  lot  of  hard  bargaining  will  be 
done  over.  So.  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  given  the  independents 
what  they  deserve,  more  than  they  de- 
serve. They  were  so  happy  with  what  we 
did,  when  we  got  through  their  part  of 
the  conference,  that  I  thought  I  had 
been  taken  the  way  they  praised  the 
conferees.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
forced  to  go  back  to  conference  and 
delay  the  energy  program  of  the  United 
States  just  because  a  few  selfish  people 
want  more. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
have  another  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
is  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  remains. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  time  is  so  short  on  this  procedure 
that  we  do  not  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
explain  or  to  do  more  than  state  our 
positions.  Those  Members  who  know  of 
my  general  antipathy  to  taxation,  and 
in  particular  to  new  taxes,  may  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say  that  I  am  going  to 
support  the  conference  report.  In  fact. 
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the  issue  here  is  not  so  much  taxation  as 
it  is  deregulation.  This  bill  will  not  pro- 
duce another  barrel  of  oil,  it  has  been 
said,  and  that  is  true. 

I  regret  that  with  such  a  political  ad- 
ministration, that  one  must  take  stock 
of  political  considerations',  but  the  fact 
Is  that  the  President  has  exercised  his 
discretion  to  deregulate  oil  over  a  period 
of  time.  He  could  use  his  discretion  to 
reregulate.  This  particular  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  an  orderly  dereg- 
ulation of  oil  without  using  an  adminis- 
trative process,  but  the  tax  system — and 
working  to  control  the  process  by  admin- 
istrative regulation  would  have  been  a 
terribly  complicated  way  of  doing  it. 

As  has  been  said,  the  consumers  are 
going  to  pay  this  tax.  They  would  pay 
the  same  amount  to  the  oil  companies 
on  completion  of  deregulation.  Quite 
frankly,  the  consumer  is  not  going  to 
care  that  much  as  his  price  goes  up 
whether  he  pays  it  to  the  oil  companies 
or  to  the  Government.  I  regret  that  the 
money  cannot  be  plowed  back  so  that 
it  will  go  assuredly  into  the  production 
of  additional  oil,  but  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conference  committee  has  at  least 
worked  out  a  procedure  whereby  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  proceeds  will  go  back 
to  the  people  through  earmarking  for 
income  tax  reductions. 

There  are  other  things  in  this  bill  that 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  desirable 
on  balance,  but  we  do  not  have  time  to 
go  into  that  in  any  great  detail.  The  sav- 
ings package,  which  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come,  is  included.  Understand, 
if  Members  vote  against  this  tax  they 
must  vote  against  the  savings  package. 
Repeal  of  cost  basis  carry-over  has  not 
been  mentioned  but  it  also  is  included, 
and  that  is  a  desirable  thing.  Resulting 
from  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  these 
nongermane  amendments  probably 
should  not  be  in  this  bill,  and  if  I  were 
to  have  my  way  I  would  have  kept  them 
out  of  this  bill  and  enacted  them  in  some 
other  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  more  domestic 
oil  in  this  coimtry.  We  are  not  going  to 
achieve  it  except  through  increasing  in- 
centives for  the  oil  companies.  They  will 
get  increased  incentives  as  deregulation 
raises  the  price  of  oil  even  though  a  por- 
tion of  the  Increase  will  be  siphoned  off 
into  the  Treasury.  These  incentives  are 
desperately  needed,  and  we  must  not 
permit  this  impasse  to  continue  any 
longer. 

Those  who  want  to  play  Russian  rou- 
lette and  let  Presidential  discretion  to 
regulate  oil  prices,  expire  in  September 
1981,  had  better  consider  this,  because  in 
fact  we  would  be  faced  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  at  that  time,  and  we  can- 
not wait.  We  should  proceed  with  dereg- 
ulation. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
consider  what  they  are  doing  here  today. 
As  to  the  independent  exemptions,  you 
have  to  play  that  the  way  you  see  it. 
Quite  frankly,  the  independents  do  have 
an  advantage  under  this  bill  in  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  tax  that  they  are  charged 
on  old,  flowing  oil.  I  will  grant  the  point 
made  by  Mr.  Archer,  that  the  $20  billion 
of  exemption  resulting  from  his  motion 


to  recommit,  will  probably  go  back  into 
the  ground,  one  of  the  desirable  things 
we  want  to  have  happen,  because  inde- 
pendents tend  to  reinvest  their  profits. 
However,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  the  independents  do  have  a  dif- 
ferential already,  and  that  much  of  the 
additional  oil  to  be  found  here  in  this 
hemisphere  is  to  be  foimd  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  in  Alaska,  where 
the  independents  do  not  have  a  major 
role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
itr  fts  well 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  (Georgia 
(Mr.  Jenkins)  . 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months  now  the  conference  committee 
has  been  attempting  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise which  we  all  can  support.  Ob- 
viously, the  compromise  that  is  in  this 
conference  report  does  not  contain  every- 
thing that  I  want,  but  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  remember  one  thing,  especially 
the  people  who  have  long  championed 
decontrol  of  oil,  as  I  have.  You  are  with- 
in striking  distance  of  oil  decontrol  to- 
day. You  are  today,  with  this  vote,  within 
striking  distance  of  a  total  decontrol  of 
oil.  If  that  is  what  you  want,  then  you 
should  support,  in  my  opinion,  this  con- 
ference report. 

Now,  it  also  has  a  repeal  of  carry- 
over basis,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  indicated.  I  would  say  that 
most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have  writ- 
ten letters  indicating  that  we  support 
the  repeal  of  carryover  basis.  Now  is 
your  chance.  Now  is  your  opportunity. 
Now  is  the  hour  to  repeal  carryover. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  the  money 
that  is  involved,  the  fact  that  the  oU 
companies  will  not  have  enough  money, 
let  me  remind  the  Members  of  one 
thing.  This  House  passed  this  energy 
bill  which  called  for  $50  billion  more 
from  the  oil  companies  than  does  this 
conference  report.  So.  this  conference 
report  in  fact  reduces  the  amount  of  the 
tax  take  by  some  50  billions  of  dollars. 
As  one  of  my  colleagues  from  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  has  indicated, 
we  are  now  drilling  more  fields  than  we 
have  ever  drilled  since  the  mid-1950's. 
Why?  Because  there  is  a  profit  in  oil 
exploration,  and  the  oil  companies  are 
not  going  to  be  unduly  hurt  by  this  bill. 
They  are  going  to  be  helped  by  decon- 
trol. They  will  have  sufficient  funds  to 
explore  more  than  they  ever  have  before. 

If  Members  truly  believe  in  decontrol, 
they  had  better  stop  and  think  for  a 
moment,  because  this  is  the  opportunity 
to  do  away  with  controls.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  conference  re- 
port, because  it  does  represent  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  this  complex  issue. 

However,  let  me  discuss,  for  a  mcHnent 
one  provision  in  the  conference  report 
which  gives  me  some  cause  for  concern. 

There  Is  one  change  involving  UFO 
inventory  accounting  which  I  believe  to 
be  ill  advised  on  both  procedural  and  sub- 
stEintive  grounds.  This  amendment 
reverses  longstanding  tax  provisions 
which  hold  that  the  amount  of  a  tax- 
payer's LIPO  inventory  reserve  (referred 


to  in  the  bill  as  the  LIFO  recapture 
amount)  is  not  subject  to  tax  at  ordi- 
nary income  rates  by  virtue  of  an  other- 
wise tax-free  liquidation. 

This  UFO  amendment  is  essentially 
subsection  (b)  of  Senate  Amendment 
No.  592  to  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act, 
which  was  offered  by  Senator  Stkvehs  as 
a  floor  amendment  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  bill.  Opposition  to  this 
amendment  on  substantive  ground  has 
already  been  expressed  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  accounting  profession. 

This  amendment  affects  a  broad 
range  of  taxpayers  who  are  not  directly 
involved  with  the  windfall  profit  tax.  No 
public  hearings  were  held  on  the  mea- 
sure. As  a  ccmsequencc,  this  important 
change  in  LIFO  accounting  rules  has 
come  as  a  total  surprise  to  many  tax- 
payers and  may  imfairly  penalize  them 
without  affording  them  or  the  tax-writ- 
ing committees  of  Congress  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  study  and  comment  on  the 
provision. 

I  note  that  the  conferees,  in  accepting 
the  Stevens  amendment,  delayed  its  ef- 
fective date  for  2  years  to  give  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  study  the  provisions' 
effect  and  take  further  action,  if  deemed 
necessary. 

This  is  a  bad  procedure.  Hearings 
should  have  been  held  on  the  proposal 
before,  not  after,  it  is  added  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Accordingly.  I 
may  introduce  a  Wll  to  repeal  this 
amendment  and  will  seek  an  early  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
support  the  conference  report,  but  I  do 
feel  that  section  6  of  the  measure  will 
have  to  be  reexamined. 
D  1150 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

(Mr.  PiSHKR). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  number  of  us  argued  strenuously  that 
the  proceeds  from  this  windfall  tax 
ought  to  be  used  more  for  energy  and 
less  for  tax  reduction.  We  were  defeated 
fair  and  square,  and  that  was  yesterday. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  supported  this  move  to  the 
fact  that  the  central  potat  here  is  to 
put  in  place  the  windfall  tax  that  is  In 
the  bill.  We  must  do  that  right  now 
without  any  diversion  into  other  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  the  Members, 
certainly  those  who  supported  my  posi- 
tion yesterday  to  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report  and  against  the  motion  to 
reconunit. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Jiir.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  and  add  my  voice 
to  h<s  statement.  I  would  also  add  the 
point  that  the  recommittal  motion  that 
is  being  envis'oned  would  in  my  view  set 
up  two  classes  of  independents  and 
would  not  be  fair. 

I  would  further  add  that  the  confer- 
ence report  itself  treatt>  independents 
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better  than  tl  le  House  bill  that  we  passed 
some  montiis  pigo. 

Mr.  ULLmJan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  a^  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  fr  >m  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKl  E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sup- 
port the  ger  tieman  from  Texas'  (Mr. 
Arcrek)  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  House  conferees  to  insist 
on  a  1,000-baTel-a-day  exemption  from 
the  tax  for  in  dependent  producers.  I  am 
disappointed  h&t  the  motion  cannot  in- 
clude an  exer  iption  on  further  relief  for 
our  farmers,  i  anchers.  and  other  royalty 
owners  who  li  (ase  their  land  for  oil  pro- 
duction, eithe  •  to  independent  producers 
or  to  major  oil  companies,  under  the 
rule  adopted. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  windfaU 
profit  tax  bill,  which  is  actually  an  excise 
tax  applying  to  all  crude  oil  produced 
in  the  Unlte<  States,  is  to  reduce  the 
value  of  a  bar  -el  of  crude  oil  at  the  well- 
head. To  the  I  ixtent  that  this  is  success- 
ful, it  makes  investment  in  crude  oil 
production  lei  is  attractive.  Most  of  the 
exploration  for  new  oil  is  carried  out  by 
the  independe  nt  producers.  Historically, 
they  have  driJed  90  percent  of  the  ex- 
ploratory wels.  A  Federal  x>licy  that 
discourages  tl  eir  ability  to  invest  in  ex- 
ploration and  development  is  a  p<^cy 
that  encourages  oil  imports. 

Independen  producers  during  the 
S-year  period  >etween  1973  and  1977.  the 
latest  figures  a  vailable.  received  a  total  of 
13.3  billion  ii  gross  wellhead  receipts. 
They  spent  a  total  of  $34.9  billion.  In 
other  words,  tl  ley  are  doing  exactly  what 
we  want  them  to  do,  spending  more  than 
100  percent  of  their  receipts  in  explora- 
tion, developn  ent,  and  production.  This 
we  should  enci  lurage  if  our  energy  policy 
is  to  make  se  ise. 

I  would  als)  like  to  point  out  that 
Chairman  Al  Ullman  and  the  rest  of 
the  committee  have  worked  hard  to  bring 
this  bill  forwa  -d.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  signed  the  conference  report  so 
that  we  could  mng  this  bill  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote.  I  im  pleased  that  the  bill 
contains  my  imendment  that  exempts 
State-owned  o  1  from  the  tax.  This  will 
prove  a  blessin  [  to  generations  of  school- 
chUdren  in  Te:  as.  I  also  am  pleased  that 
the  committe<  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  encoD  raging  tertiary  oil  recov- 
ery by  acceptiig  my  amendment.  This 
was  designed  I  o  help  us  recover  the  oU 
that  we  know  '  ire  have  and  could  free  30 
million  additio  lal  barrels  of  oil. 

However,  I  c  o  not  support  this  bill  in 
its  present  fo-m  first  because  in  the 
toal  analysis  i  t  is  another  tax  increase 
that  the  const  mer  will  pay.  At  a  time 
when  mflation  is  already  running  at  a 
rate  of  19  perc<  nt  it  does  not  make  sense 
*  ™®  *°  ^^^  mother  tax  on  the  back 
Of  the  America  a  consumer.  Further  this 
tax  is  designed  to  do  just  the  opposite  of 
what  we  want  to  accomplish.  We  want 
to  provide  an  i  ncentive  for  domestic  oU 
production  ratier  than  increasing  our 
reliance  on  foi  sign  oil  but  we  are  pen- 
~^2lng  domest  c  oU  production  with  a 
tax.  Does  it  nake  sense  to  discourage 
our  own  producers  by  taxing  them  while 
at  the  same  tii  le  paying  whatever  price 
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the  Arab  countries  decide  o'l  is  worth? 
Our  own  royalty  owners,  whether  they 
have  much  or  little,  will  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  big  oil  companies.  To 
a  widow  who  is  receiving  $400  in  oil 
royalties  a  month  to  be  taxed  at  the 
70-percent  rate,  is  hard  to  explain. 

Finally,  the  bill's  complexity  defeats 
its  purpose  and  will  make  the  bookkeep- 
ing requirements  almost  impossible  to 
fulfill.  First  of  all  we  have  five  different 
tax  rates  depending  on  the  classification 
of  oil.  Then,  within  those  tax  rates,  we 
have  three  different  base  prices  for  oil, 
but  each  one  of  these  base  prices  must 
be  adjusted  for  inflation,  and  tier  2  and 
tier  3  base  prices  must  also  be  adjusted 
for  quality  and  location  differentials  as 
well.  Can  you  imagine  trying  to  flgxu-e 
out  the  price  for  every  barrel  of  oil  de- 
pending not  only  on  what  grade  the  oil 
is,  but  where  the  oil  came  from,  and  who 
the  owner  was,  and  how  much  the  owner 
is  already  paying  in  tax?  For  example, 
in  order  to  determine  the  tier  2  base 
price  calculations  for  stripper  oil,  that 
is  oil  that  is  produced  from  wells  that 
yield  less  than  10  barrels  a  day,  we 
would  have  to  take  the  conferees'  base 
price  of  $15.20  a  barrel  divided  by  the 
domestic  uncontrolled  price  in  October 
($30)  or  December  ($35)  times  the  Oc- 
tober or  December  highest  field  posting 
for  a  comparable  oil.  This  will  yield  the 
amount  subject  to  tax  and  then,  de- 
pending on  whether  it  is  a  major  oil  com- 
pany (60  percent)  or  an  independent 
company  (30  percent),  the  tax  will  be 
levied.  Ls  this  a  way  to  encourage  pro- 
duction from  wells  that  are  only  mar- 
ginally productive? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shan- 
non). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  already  March  of 
1980  and  we  are  still  debating  a  windfall 
profit  tax  bill.  The  issues  are  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  only  thing  that  has 
changed  Is  the  degree  of  urgency.  The 
President  has  already  begun  to  decon- 
trol oil  prices.  Oil  company  profits  are 
already  skyrocketing.  The  question  is: 
Are  we  going  to  let  the  oil  companies 
reap  a  trillion  dollars  in  extra  income  as 
a  result  of  decontrol,  or  are  we  going  to 
recapture  some  of  that  for  the  consumers 
of  this  country?  Are  we  going  to  see 
Americans  subject  to  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  higher  energy  prices  so  that  the 
oil  companies  can  line  their  pockets  with 
even  higher  profits,  or  are  we  going  to 
get  this  country  started  on  the  rotwl  to 
a  real  energy  program,  a  program  that 
will  wean  us  from  dependence,  not  only 
on  foreign  oil,  but  on  our  own  oil  com- 
panies? 

Let's  examine  what  the  oil  companies 
would  get  with  and  without  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  Oil  companies  would  realize 
additional  revenues  of  over  one  trillion 
dollars  in  the  next  10  years  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  decision  to  decontrol  oil 
prices.  Existing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  would  recapture  less  than  $500  bil- 
lion of  that,  leaving  over  one-half  of  a 


trillion  dollars  In  additional  after-tax 
profits  for  the  oil  companies.  Do  the  oil 
companies  really  need  a  windfall  of  half 
a  trillion  dollars? 

The  oil  industry  has  spent  a  fortune 
trying  to  convince  us  that  they  need  all 
of  this  money.  "Trust  us,"  they  have  said 
in  their  full  page  ads,  "Give  us  your 
money,  and  we  will  take  care  of  every- 
thing." But  look  at  how  nobly  the  oil 
companies  have  acted  in  the  past  year. 
The  profits  of  the  top  20  oil  companies, 
profits  garnered  during  gas  lines,  during 
shortages,  during  huge  increases  in  the 
price  of  heating  oil  and  gasoline,  profits 
garnered  while  our  elderly  and  our  poor 
were  suffering,  increased  in  1979  by  al- 
cost  65  percent.  Return  on  equity  for 
those  companies  climbed  to  23  percent, 
as  compared  to  only  17  percent  for  man- 
ufacturing companies.  But  the  oil  in- 
dustry wants  more,  and  more  they  are 
going  to  get,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  conference  report  calls  for  a  tax 
that  will  recapture  only  $227  billion  of 
the  over  one-half  trillion  dollars  in  ad- 
ditional net  profits  the  companies  will 
receive  due  to  decontrol.  Even  with  a 
tax,  they  will  be  rewarded  handsomely  by 
the  administration.  But  what  of  that 
$227  billion?  If  we  turn  that  over  to  the 
oil  companies  by  failing  to  enact  this  tax, 
they  will,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  produce  only  an  additional 
500,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  That  is  less 
than  3'2  percent  of  our  daily  oil  needs. 
Tills  would  not  buy  the  United  States 
energy  security.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
money. 

The  $227  billion  tax  reported  by  the 
conference  is  significantly  less  than  the 
tax  passed  by  the  House  last  year.  I  do 
not  agree  completely  with  this  report.  I 
do  not  Uke  all  of  the  tax  credits  and 
funding  priorities  provided  in  it.  But  it 
is  all  that  we  have.  If  we  fail  to  pass  this 
tax,  we  will  be  telling  the  consimier  that 
we  approve  of  a  multibillion-doUar 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  American 
people  to  the  oil  companies.  We  have 
only  two  choices:  Pass  this  tax,  set  up  an 
energy  trust  fund,  and  try  to  find  a  way 
out  of  our  energy  mess,  or  enrich  the  oil 
companies  by  a  half-a-trilllon  dollars. 
Time  is  growing  short.  I  urge  the  House 
to  pass  this  report  and  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  making  the  United  States 
independent,  not  only  of  foreign  oil,  but 
of  our  own  oil  companies. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullhan), 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNAbLE),  and  all  the  conferees 
for  their  work  in  this  conference. 

I  ask  my  friends  and  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  were  upset  about  the 
lack  of  conservation  measures  in  this 
bill,  to  support  the  bill  and  oppose  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Our  choice  is  to  continue  with  decon- 
trol and  use  this  bill's  $227  billion  over 
the  next  10  years  for  good  purposes — 
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$55  billion  to  help  the  poor  and  working 
people,  the  low-income  people  in  this 
coimtry,  and  $25  billion  or  more  to  help 
with  the  conservation  projects  that 
many  of  us  want.  The  alternative  choice, 
if  we  oppose  the  bill  or  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  is  to  give  that  same 
S227  billion  to  the  major  oil  companies 
and  to  the  very  rich  so-called  mom  and 
pop  independents. 

That  is  our  choice.  Are  we  going  to 
keep  it  for  the  pe<vle  of  America,  to  help 
them,  to  help  the  poor,  and  to  help  get 
more  oil,  or  are  we  going  to  give  it  to 
the  oil  companies? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  conference  report  and  <v- 
pose  the  motion  to  recommit. 
•  Mr.  BIAGrGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
qualified  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  3919,  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act.  My  lack  of 
enthusiastic  support  stems  from  what  I 
consider  an  unnecesary  variance  by  the 
conferees  to  the  original  intent  of  this 
legislation  which  was  to  use  this  wind- 
fall profit  tax  to  help  us  in  our  essential 
quest  to  achieve  greater  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

At  the  time  when  the  House  passed 
this  legislation  it  was  more  evident  that 
the  House  was  concerned  with  seeing 
more  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
tax  "plowed  back  into  expanded  produc- 
tion and  development  of  domestic  energy 
sources."  This  concern  was  prompted  by 
the  increasingly  suicidal  reliance  which 
this  Nation  has  on  impocted  oil.  Despite 
the  realities  of  the  1973  embargo,  as  a 
nation  have  been  abysmally  slow  in  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  final  conference  report  contains 
some  clearly  appealing  features.  How- 
ever, I  must  question  the  prudence  in  the 
extremely  large  percentage  of  money 
directed  toward  tax  cuts.  Tax  cuts  in  and 
of  themselves  are  contributors  to  infia- 
tion  which  is  a  problem  eating  away  at 
the  very  core  of  this  Nation.  We  would 
be  far  better  pressed  to  expand  our  com- 
mitment to  energy  sources  from  the 
United  States  and  thus  lowering  depend- 
ence on  imported  energy,  which  is  the 
No.  1  stimulant  to  infiation  today. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  most  appealing 
provisions  in  this  legislation  is  the  pro- 
viding of  first  time  tax  relief  for  small 
savers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  long  ad- 
vocated the  need  for  a  tax  incentive  for 
small  savers,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  would  exclude  from 
taxes  the  first  $200  a  year  individuals 
earn  in  interest  income  from  savings 
deposits — those  persons  filing  jointly 
would  receive  a  $400  tax  exemption. 

The  tax  exemption  is  necessary  for 
two  reasons:  To  provide  much  needed 
economic  relief  for  the  small  saver,  the 
majority  of  which  are  age  55  or  older; 
and  to  stimulate  our  Nation's  decreas- 
ing rate  of  savings. 

Over  the  years,  savings  accounts  have 
offered  little  in  the  way  of  protection 
against  infiation.  While  the  inflation 
rate  stands  around  18  percent.  Federal 
regulaticms  limit  the  interest  a  saver 
can  receive  on  his  or  her  savings  account 


to  not  more  than  5'/2  percent.  In  addi- 
tion to  losing  about  $25  a  year  in  pur- 
chasing power  on  a  $500  savings  deposit, 
the  money  placed  in  the  savings  accoimt 
is  taxed  twice  during  the  process — once 
when  you  earn  it,  and  again  when  it 
earns  interest.  After  taxes  and  adjust- 
ment for  infiation,  the  small  saver  is 
actually  getting  a  negative  return  on  his 
or  her  investment. 

This  situation  is  especially  harmfiil  to 
the  elderly,  many  of  whom  depend  in 
part  on  savings  interest  for  their  liveli- 
hood. According  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  (AARP) ,  in- 
terest income  represents  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  of  persons  age 
65  and  over.  In  addition,  savings  ac- 
counts belonging  to  those  persons  age 
55  and  older  represent  over  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  of  accounts. 

As  a  result  of  these  disincentives,  the 
American  willingness  to  save  has  sub- 
stantially decreased  over  the  Isist  10 
years.  By  the  end  of  1978,  the  rate  of  dis- 
posable income  savings  in  the  United 
States  reached  a  30-year  low  of  less  than 
5  percent.  According  to  more  recent 
data,  this  trend  is  continuing  at  a  steady 
rate. 

This  compares  to  a  13-percent  sav- 
ings rate  in  Great  Britain,  15  percent  in 
West  Germany,  and  25  percent  in  Japan. 
These  high  rates  of  savings  in  other 
countries  are  a  direct  result  of  special 
tax  concessions  or  government  bonuses 
paid  to  savers,  which  are  not  offered  in 
the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  this  comparison  is 
significant.  Without  adequate  savings, 
there  cannot  be  sufficient  investments  in 
industry,  small  business,  and  home  con- 
struction. The  result  is  higher  consumer 
prices  and  increased  unemployment. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  a 
major  step  toward  easing  the  economic 
burden  placed  on  consumers  and  in- 
creasing our  Nation's  rate  of  savings. 
Ultimately,  the  exemption  is  expected  to 
stimulate  overall  economic  growth. 
Since  increased  savings  means  increased 
capital  investment,  there  would  be  a 
boost  in  productivity,  inducing  employ- 
ment gains  and  decreasing  consumer 
prices.  However,  by  no  means,  should  it 
be  considered  the  final  solution. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  conference  re- 
port, the  $200/400  tax  exemption  wiU 
apply  for  only  a  2-year  trial  period  be- 
ginning in  tax  year  1981. 

I  am  concerned  that  at  the  end  of 
that  2-year  period,  a  decision  will  be 
made  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax 
exemption  as  an  incentive  for  savings. 
I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  such  a  judg- 
ment could  be  made  responsibly  based 
solely  on  the  results  of  a  $200/400  tax 
exemption. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  a  $200/400 
tax  exemption  may  not  be  enough  of  an 
incentive.  An  estimated  95  percent  of  all 
the  money  saved  in  America  is  earned 
by  individuals  and  corporations  whose 
incomes  from  interest  and  dividends  ex- 
ceed the  $200/400  limit.  Based  on  this 
information,  I  am  fearful  that  a  tax  in- 
centive in  the  $200-to-$400  range  would 
not  effectively  bring  in  new  savers  or 
increase  already  existing  accounts.  That 


is  why  I  have  introduced  legislation 
(Hjl.  4931)  that  would  exclude  from 
taxes  the  first  $1,000  of  dividends  or  In- 
terest on  investments  deposited  in  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Second,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  any  tax 
exemption — ^no  matter  what  the 
amount — would  be  sufficient  to  attract 
new  savings  without  being  accc«npanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  on  the  savings  account.  With  an 
infiation  rate  o'  18  percent,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  most  consumers  are  not  will- 
ing to  deposit  their  earnings  in  a  sav- 
ings account  that  pays  only  bVs  percent 
interest.  There  are  simply  t<x)  many  more 
lucrative  investment  opportunities  avail- 
able today  outside  of  our  Nation's  com- 
mercial ban'ns  and  thrifts  to  xn&ke  a 
savings  account  paying  5y2  percent  seem 
attractive — no  matter  what  tax  exemp- 
tion might  be  available. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  (H  R.  5071)  that  would  grad- 
ually raise  the  limitations  on  interest 
rates  payable  on  savings  accounts  imtll 
they  reach  market  rate  levels,  which  cur- 
rently stand  around  9  to  10  percent.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  similar  pro- 
posal, and  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee is  cxirrently  giving  the  matter  care- 
ful consideration.  Based  on  this  in- 
formation, I  am  confident  that  the  Issue 
will  be  favorably  resolved  by  the  end 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  concerns, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  $200/400  tax 
exemption  included  in  the  conference 
report  is  an  important  step  toward  rec- 
ognizing and  correcting  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  and  the  tax 
exemption  provision.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  remain  hopeful  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  believe  that  decontrol  of  energy  prices 
is  the  necessary  cornerstone  of  our  en- 
ergy policy,  I  will  vote  for  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  However,  I  am  very  concerned 
that  we  have  set  the  tax  rates,  generally 
on  all  oil,  and  specifically  on  heavy  oil 
and  new  oil,  at  a  level  too  high,  to  pro- 
vide necessary  incentives  for  maximiim 
exploration  for,  and  development  of, 
domestic  oil. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  economic  ar- 
gument for  the  windfall  profit  tax.  It  is 
not  a  tax  on  profits  at  all.  It  is  an  excise 
tax  which  will  be  paid  by  consumers  of 
oU. 

But,  the  President  has  threatened  to 
recontrol  oil  prices  if  this  bill  does  not 
pass.  That  may  be  an  idle  threat,  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  tax  is  the  polit- 
ical price  of  decontrol.  On  that  basis.  I 
shall  support  it.  • 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  being  asked  to  decide  for  or  against 
the  conference  agreement  on  HJl.  3919, 
the  Crude  OO  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980.  I  personally  believe  that  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  a  crucial  measiu-e  both 
in  terms  of  timing  and  purpose,  and  that 
how  we  decided  to  allocate  the  revenues 
that  WiU  be  raised  by  it— weU  over  $200 
billion— will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
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the  course  of  <  nergy  supply  development 
in  this  country . 

I  would  lilce  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  woiked  so  long  and  hard  on 
this  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation. 
It  has  not  beei  easy,  and  while  I  may  not 
agree  with  ev'rything  they  have  done, 
the  end  result  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy 
of  passage.  Yet.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  provisions  in  section  102  of  the  con- 
ference agreem  ent  which  establish  giiide- 
llnes  for  the  illocation  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues:  60  percent  for  in- 
dividual and  b  isiness  income  tax  reduc- 
tions; 25  percc  at  for  low-income  energy 
assistance;  anc  15  percent  for  energy  and 
transportation  programs. 

I  strongly  ag  ree  with  my  distingxiished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 
that  this  sugge  sted  allocation  formula  is 
in  fact  invertec  ;  that  is,  the  bulk  of  these 
revenues  shouli  I  be  earmarked  for  use  in 
stimulating  pntduction  of  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies  a  i  well  as  providing  incen- 
tives for  near-t  snn  relief  from  the  energy 
squeeze  by  encc  uraging  energy  conserva- 
tion and  more  (  fBcient  use  of  our  rapidly 
dwindling  fossi  fuel  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  therefore  intend  to 
support  their  lesolution  calling  for  al- 
locating revenu  es  in  the  following  man 


ner:  50  percent 
energy  researc|i 


to  be  made  available  for 
development,  produc- 
tion, and  con«  rvation.  and  for  transit 
programs,  including  railroads;  25  per- 
cent for  energ]  assistance  to  lower  in- 
come individufls;  and  25  percent  for 
any  purpose.  I  believe  that  this  alloca- 
tion formula  iiore  closely  reflects  the 
priorities  that  ( onfront  the  Nation,  and 
that  anything  1  jss  would  be  turning  our 
backs  on  a  gold  ;n  opportunity  to  launch 
a  meaningful  rational  effort  to  achieve 
energy  indepen  lence. 

My  support  ;  or  the  Fisher-Gephardt 
resolution  shou  d  not  be  interpreted  as 


insensitivity  to 
tax  burden  now 


of    the    Increase 


the 


threats 
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being  imposed  upon  the 


Nation's  taxpa^rs.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  much  of  this  tax  burden  is  being 
brought  about  1  y  the  ravaging  inflation 
that  now  almo  ;t  seems  out  of  control, 
:and  Mrtilch  has  the  effect  of  forcing 
Americans  into  higher  income  tax 
brackets.  One  of  the  components  most 
responsible  for  this  runaway  inflation 
rate  is  energy  j  rice  Increases,  according 
to  a  recent  Wa  1  Street  Journal  article: 
Rising  energy  ]  trices  accounted  for  much 


of    the    overall    Index   for 


dnlsbed  goods  f o '  the  month  of  January. 


"exporting"  of  more 
to  foreign  nations  in  re- 
supplies  of  oil  is  one  of 
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trol of  oil  to  the  stimulation  of  alterna- 
tive energy  technologies  that  might  not 
otherwise  be  assisted  to  the  extent  need- 
ed at  this  time.  Whatever  one  feels 
■about  oil  companies,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  they  are  in  business  to  make 
money,  and  it  would  not  make  sense  for 
them  to  vigorously  pursue  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  forms  of  energy  that 
will  surely  compete  with  the  traditional 
forms  of  energy  from  which  they  now 
derive  their  profits.  However,  while  it 
may  not  be  in  the  interests  of  these  indi- 
vidual companies  to  expeditiously  de- 
velop alternatives,  it  is  most  certainly  in 
the  national  interest  to  do  so.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  that  the  Con- 
gress go  on  record  in  support  of  allocat- 
ing these  billions  of  dollars  of  revenues 
toward  meaningful  energy  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  briefly 
like  to  call  attention  to  several  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  conference 
agreement  that  I  believe  are  especially 
worthwhile.  One  of  these,  of  course,  is 
the  extension  of  the  present  exemption 
on  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gasohol  un- 
til 1992.  The  compromise  that  emerged 
from  the  many  hours  of  debate  between 
supporters  of  the  extension  and  those 
who  fear2d  its  impact  on  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  an  important  one,  I  be- 
heve,  and  it  will  send  a  signal  to  the 
many  prospective  investors  in  alcohol 
production  facilities  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  truly  supportive  of  this 
promising  alternative  energy  source.  In 
the  same  vein,  the  Senate  language  was 
retained  that  provided  for  up  to  a  40- 
cent-per-gallon  tax  credit  on  lower  proof 
alcohol  (150  to  190  proof)  that  has  tre- 
mendous implications  for  the  production 
of  on-farm  alcohol.  This  provision  will 
do  much  to  bring  about  agricultural  sec- 
tor liquid  fuel  independence,  since  the 
proliferation  of  onfarm  production  facil- 
ities will  mean  that  farmers  will  be  able 
to  use  this  low-proof  alcohol  straight  in 
their  tractors,  trucks,  and  other  equip- 
ment, thus  reducing  their  vulnerability 
to  fuel  supply  cutoffs  and  spiralling 
prices. 

Yet  another  provision  that  relates  to 
the  production  of  domestically  produced 
alcohol  from  renewable  resources,  and 
that  will  help  to  achieve  increased  mar- 
keting of  the  popular  90-percent  gaso- 
line, 10-percent  alcohol  blend  widely 
known  as  gasohol  would  allow  smaller 
jobbers  to  receive  the  direct  rebates  they 
are  entitled  to  under  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978.  The  act  provides  that  gaso- 
line may  be  sold  free  of  tax  if  it  is  to 
be  used  in  the  production  of  gasohol.  I 
first  introduced  this  language  after  I 
had  become  aware  that  smaller  jobbers 
had  been  penalized  because  there  was  no 
mechanism  in  place,  under  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  for  jobbers  to  receive  a  refund  on 
the  tax  on  gasoline  if  taxpaid  gasoline 
was  mixed  with  alcohol  to  product  gaso- 
hol. The  rebate  language  which  I  intro- 
duced, and  which  is  now  contained  in  the 
conference  agreement,  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  all  sellers  of  gasohol  receive 
the  4-cent  exemption  as  Congress  in- 
tended them  to  do  when  it  passed  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 


The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides for  business  energy  investment 
credits  for  solar  or  wind  energy  equip- 
ment, geothermal  equipment,  ocean 
thermal  equipment,  and  small-scale  hy- 
droelectric facilities,  and  cogeneration 
equipment.  The  message  behind  all  these 
credits  is  an  important  one:  The  United 
States  no  longer  can  afford  to  pursue  an 
energy  development  strategy  that  de- 
pends almost  exclusively  on  one  or  two 
sources  of  energy.  Instead,  we  must  de- 
velop the  myriad  of  resources  available 
to  us.  Because  the  Fisher-Gephardt 
amendment  is  a  step  in  this  direction  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 
•  Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
emotional  and  political  atmosphere,  it  Is 
difficult  to  take  a  position  that  will  not 
be  misconstrued  by  the  media,  your  con- 
stituents, your  colleagues,  prospective  op- 
ponents, or  the  public. 

With  this  in  mind,  there  is  only  one 
motivating  factor  left:  Do  what  you 
think  is  right,  and  in  the  overall  public 
interest.  This  I  plan  to  do. 

In  listening,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  RorssELOT),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  ,  I  am  happy  to 
associate  myself  with  their  remarks  and 
adopt  their  argimients  as  a  supplement 
to  my  views  in  opposition  to  this  con- 
ference report. 

"Windfall  Profits"  is  a  slogan  with  no 
specific  definition.  The  Washington  Post. 
CBS,  and  other  major  businesses  have 
a  greater  margin  than  the  oil  industry, 
yet  fail  to  be  reached  by  this  excise  tax 
biU. 

The  danger  in  opposing  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  to  invite  phony  criti- 
cism suggesting  special  interest  influence 
by  the  petroleum  industry.  Such  a  charge 
is  a  sham  and  of  little  logic  because 
the  oil  people  will  not  be  hurt  nor  feel 
the  impact.  The  victim  will  be  the  con- 
sumer, as  usual. 

Decontrol  is  contained  in  this  bill, 
which  is  important,  but  a  severe  price  to 
pay  in  order  to  levy  a  monstrous  excise 
tax  on  the  American  people. 

And  another  feature,  which  is  repug- 
nant to  the  traditional  free  enterprise 
system  is  the  theory  of  redistribution  of 
the  wealth  of  this  Nation — the  Robin 
Hood  complex,  "Rob  the  rich  to  give  to 
the  poor" — except  the  twist  Is  the  so- 
called  rich  is  the  consumer,  you  and  me. 

Why  should  we  adopt  yet  another  devi- 
ous scheme  to  further  fund  endless  so- 
cial welfare  programs,  under  the  guise 
of  an  energy  bill  which  will  not  produce 
one  more  drop  of  oil  or  gas? 

Decontrol  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out this  legislation,  and  the  cries  about 
gasoline  prices  going  up  with  decontrol 
should  fall  on  deaf  ears  by  simply  exam- 
ining the  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
and  home  heating  oil  with  controls  in 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  election  year,  we 
should  not  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  adopt  bad  legislation  because  it  has 
a  catchy  and  popular  nanie.  We  should 
address  the  energy  problems  directly 
with  meaningful  legislation  rather  than 
misleading  the  American  people  with 
fancy  phrases,  phony  promises  and  hope 


for  Justice  and  equity  when  the  bill 
just  will  not  produce  this  result. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  a  tax  on  obscene 
profits  that  affect  the  public,  particu- 
larly if  the  revenues  would  be  ear- 
marked specifically  to  develop  addi- 
tional energy,  the  so-called  plowback 
provision.  This  is  absent  here,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  a  fatal  flaw.* 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  conferees  on  the  crude  oil 
windfall  proflt  tax  bUl  (HJR.  3919) 
eliminated  the  Senate  provisions  that 
would  have  allowed  owners  of  residences 
occupied  by  tenants  to  have  the  15- 
percent  tax  credit  for  expenditures  on 
energy  conservation  measures,  such  as 
insulation,  storm  windows  and  doors, 
and  so  forth. 

As  you  know,  section  101  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Tax  Act  of  November  1, 
1978  (PubUc  Law  95-618)  provided  a  15- 
percent  tax  credit  for  such  expendi- 
tures— up  to  $300  credit  for  a  maximum 
expenditure  of  $2,000 — for  insulating  a 
residence.  The  Congress  in  1978  clearly 
intended,  as  shown  by  the  conference 
report  on  that  act  (H.  Rept.  95-1773, 
pp.  42,  43),  that  "owners  and  renters 
would  be  eligible  for  the  credit."  That 
credit  was  intended  to  provide  an  eco- 
nomic tax  incentive  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  insulate  their  homes. 

However,  that  act  imposed  a  condition 
that  the  residential  imit  on  which  the 
taxpayer  made  those  expenditures  must 
be  the  taxpayer's  principal  residence. 
The  taxpayer  could  receive  the  tax  credit 
for  making  such  insulation  expenditures 
in  his  or  her  principal  residence  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  taxpayer  is  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant.  But  that  condi- 
tion overlooked  a  real  economic  fact  of 
life,  namely,  very  few  tenants  would 
spend  up  to  $2,000  to  insulate  a  residence 
owned  by  someone  rise  just  to  get  a  tax 
credit  of  $3uo  or  less. 

Furthermore,  the  landlord  would  not 
get  a  tax  credit  for  making  energy  con- 
servation expenditures  on  a  dwelling  oc- 
cupied by  a  tenant,  because  the  dwelling 
would  not  be  the  landlord's  "principal 
residence." 

Hence,  the  net  effect  of  that  condition 
is  to  eliminate  the  tax  credit  incentive 
that  Congress  intended  for  encouraging 
insulation  of  millions  of  homes  occupied 
by  tenants. 

From  an  energy  conservation  point  of 
view,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  10 
taxpayers  spend  $20,000  for  energy  con- 
servation measures  and  receive  $3,000 
tax  credit  for  10  residences  which  are  the 
principal  residences  for  each  of  them — 
or  whether  the  same  amoimt  of  money 
is  spent  for  the  same  kind  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  and  the  same  amount 
of  tax  credit  received,  by  one  taxpayer, 
for  the  same  number  of  dwellings  which 
are  the  principal  residences  of  10  differ- 
ent persons  or  families.  And  when  the  10 
residences  are  insulated,  the  total 
amoimt  of  the  tax  credits,  and  the  re- 
ducticMi  In  tax  revenues,  are  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

It  was  to  eliminate  this  technical  de- 
fect in  the  1978  act.  which  I  am  sure 
was  inadvertent,  that  I  and  37  other 
Members  introduced  H.R.  264  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Congress.  Our  bill  would 


have  allowed  the  energy  tax  credit  for 
every  residential  unit  in  which  the  tax- 
payer installs  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures, even  though  it  is  not  his  or  her 
principal  residence,  so  long  as  it  is  the 
principal  residence  of  someone.  Our  bill, 
thus,  would  have  provided  the  same  tax 
incentive  for  insulating  residences  that 
Congress  intended  in  the  1978  act,  but 
with  the  assiu-ance  that  every  dwelling, 
whether  occupied  by  the  owner  or  a 
tenant,  will  be  within  the  coverage  of  the 
tax  incentive,  both  legally  and  realisti- 
cally. 

The  Senate  saw  the  wisdom  of  our  bill, 
and  inserted  similar  provisions  (as  sec- 
tion 201)  in  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit 
tax  bill.  Therefore,  I  then  wrote  to 
Chairman  Al  Ullman.  urging  that  the 
House  conferees  agree  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vision and  thus  avoid  the  task  of  acting 
separately  on  H.R.  264. 

However,  during  the  final  stages  of  the 
conference  on  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax  bill,  the  conferees  eliminated 
that  Senate  provision.  Their  conference 
report  (H.  Rept.  96-817.  p.  119)  stated 
no  reason  for  retaining  the  "principal 
residence"  requirement  and  thus  not  al- 
lowing landlords  to  be  eligible  for  the 
residential  insulation  tax  credit. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  further  thought  to 
correcting  the  deficiency  in  the  present 
tax  credit  provision  which,  in  effect, 
gives  mere  lipservice  to  a  tax  incentive 
for  insulation  expenditures,  but  in  real 
economic  terms  does  not  contain  such 
incentive,  for  residences  occupied  by  the 
millions  of  tenants  in  our  country  whose 
homes  are  less  than  fully  insulated 
against  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer.* 

•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  figures  show' 
that  51.2  percent  of  oui:  Nation's 
total  demand  for  oil  is  fulfilled  by  im- 
ports. This  represents  the  one  factor 
most  responsible  for  our  Nation's  two 
most  critical  afflictions:  Inflation  and  a 
weakened  international  position.  Today 
we  flnd  inflation  increasing  at  an  in- 
tolerable rate,  due  in  great  part  to  rising 
fuel  costs;  and  we  find  U.S.  stability  in 
the  world  precariously  contingent  upon 
foreign  energy  supplies.  In  a  word,  we 
have  become  dependent — and  the  only 
legislation  we  can  in  good  conscience 
adopt  is  that  which  will  make  us  inde- 
pendent once  again.  The  windfall  proflt 
tax  conference  bill  does  not  contribute 
to  that  objective. 

EFFECT    TAX    WnX    HAVE    ON    FUTUmX    DOMESTIC 

on.   pRODUcnoir 

A  Congressional  Budget  OfBce  study 
has  indicated  that  the  amotmt  of  oil  pro- 
duced with  a  windfall  proflt  tax  would 
be  substantially  less  than  the  amount 
which  would  be  produced  without  it.  "nie 
report  estimates  the  effect  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  domestic  oil  production 
and  points  to  a  production  level  of  7.4 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1990.  which  rep- 
resents 500,000  barrels  a  day  less  (6  per- 
cent of  projected  domestic  production) 
than  If  there  were  no  windfall  proflt  tax 
at  aU. 

Furthermore,  we  caimot  afford  to  ex- 
pect any  reductions  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, since  it  has  been  determined  the 


1979  rate  of  drilling  must  be  doutded  If 
d^pendoice  <m  foreign  oU  is  to  be  reduced 
and  stabilized  in  the  next  decade. 

DBFOSmOM    or    BCVKMUE8 

The  formula  for  spending  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  windfall  tax  is  arbi- 
trary, vag\ie,  and  ill-amcelved.  The  con- 
ference agreement  allocates  60  percent 
($136.4  billion)  of  the  tax  revenues  for 
income  tax  reductions;  25  percent  ($56.8 
billion)  for  energy  assistance  for  low- 
income  households;  and  15  percent 
($34.1  billion)  for  energy  and  transpw- 
tation  programs. 

The  agreement  places  the  revenues 
from  the  windfall  tax  in  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  Treasury,  but  does  not 
create  a  trust  fund  or  earmark  the  fimd 
for  particular  purposes.  It  does  allocate 
portions  of  the  revenue  for  certain  gen- 
eral purposes,  but  these  allocations  re- 
qiiire  <»^nrmfti  congressional  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations.  In  drafting 
merely  a  policy  for  spending,  the  c«i- 
ferees  have,  in  effect,  written  a  blank 
check  for  Congress,  and  each  year  the 
spending  of  these  revenues  will  fall 
victim  to  political  considerations. 

To  illustrate  the  ambiguity  presented 
in  the  bill,  a  White  House  staffer  has 
recently  implied  that  the  President  can 
accept  the  spending  provision  because 
it  is  not  binding  and  provides  the  admin- 
istration with  sufficient  flexibiUty. 

In  an  election  year.  It  Is  p<dltically 
useful  to  allocate  60  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues to  general  income  tax  reductions, 
but  spread  over  10  years,  any  such  cuts 
would  be  minor  and  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee any  cut  would  necessarily  be  enacted. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that 
future  tax  cuts,  without  the  benefit  of 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  would  fuel 
,  inflation.  However,  this  report  disre- 
gards such  economic  advice. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  of  the 
allocation  formula  Is  that,  of  the  rev- 
enues earned  from  taxing  profits  earned 
as  a  result  of  decontrol,  only  15  percent 
of  those  funds  are  tagged  for  future 
energy  programs.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  tax  should  not  be 
redistributed  throughout  our  economy, 
but  should  be  aimed  directly  at  the  in- 
dustry that  is  responsible  for  providing 
our  Nation's  future  domestic  oil  supplies. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  can  reasonably 
expect  this  legislation  to  create  more 
energy. 

PLOWBACK   PROnSIOIT 

The  most  logical  method  for  redirect- 
ing fxmds  received  from  the  windfall  tax 
would  have  been  a  "plowback"  provision, 
allowing  certain  deductions  for  oil  com- 
panies who  reinvest  their  so-called 
windfall  profits  Into  the  groimd.  This 
approach  would  have  stimulated  dis- 
covery and  productlcm  of  oil  sources  so 
desperately  required  by  our  Nation  to 
gain  energy  independence. 

During  consideration  of  HR.  3919  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
a  75-percent  "plowback"  provision  was 
defeated — an  unfortunate  turn  of 
events  for  the  future  of  domestic  oil 
availability. 

If  a  full  plowback  provision  had  been 
adopted  In  place  of  H.R.  3919.  during  the 
last  year  we  could  have  expected  a  $15.4 
billion  increase  in  private  sector  reve- 
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nue.  an  '  acrease  of  95-inilllon-feet 
drilled,  and  additional  oil  production  of 
104,000  bairds  per  day.  Instead,  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  report,  we  will 
see  less  priv  ite  sector  revenue  reinvested 
in  drilling,  1  ewer  feet  drilled,  and  by  1990 
approximat  ^ly  500.000  fewer  barrels  per 
day  prodiKed.  All  this  because  Con- 
gress—face<  1  today  with  the  undeniable 
evidence  thLt  a  windfall  proflt  tax  will 
inhibit  oil  m-oduction  in  the  United 
States — ado  ?ted  this  conference  report.* 
•  Mr.  WA"KINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  ad  1  my  voice  to  those  opposed 
toHJl.  3919  the  so-called  windfall  pnrfit 
tax.  As  my  »lleagues  have  pointed  out, 
we  are  delu<  ling  ourselves  when  we  refer 
to  this  legilation  as  a  windfall  proflt 
tax — quite  a  mply,  it  is  an  excise  tax. 

Likewise,  ne  are  deluding  ourselves  by 
pretending  ;hat  this  measure  will  tax 
away  any  <xcess  profit  the  major  oil 
companies  might  gain  from  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  production.  The  plain  and 
simple  fact :  s  that  the  $227  billion  to  be 
raised  by  tl  is  tax  will  not  come  from 
the  pockets  ( >f  the  major  oil  companies — 
will  come  frim  the  pockets  of  this  Na- 
tion's t€ixparers,  and  it  will  ultimately 
be  paid  at  tie  gasoline  pump. 

It  is  one  |hink  to  talk  about  legisla- 
tion that  wjuld  tax  any  oil  company 
profits  invested  in  department  stores, 
electric  moU  t  companies  or  circuses  in- 
stead of  inci  eased  production  of  domes- 
tic oil.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  talk 
about  KM.  1919,  which  would  not  en- 
courage addi  tional  investment  in  d«nes- 
tic  energy  prpduction,  but  would  actually 
reduce  domestic  production  by  as  much 
as  600,000  be  rrels  per  day  by  1990. 

This  legis  ation,  as  reported  by  the 
conference  ( ommittee,  would  not  pro- 
long the  lifK  of  our  Nation's  stripper 
wells.  Insteal,  it  would  have  the  oppo- 
site effect — I  he  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers of  stiipper  oil  would  drop,  rep- 
resenting a  reversal  of  Federal  policy. 
Under  the  1  lartlett  amendment  a  few 
years  ago,  pongress  decontrolled  the 
price  of  striptoer  oil  under  the  correct  as- 
sumption tha^  world  market  prices  would 
extend  the  economic  Lfe  of  these  wells. 
Id  reduce  the  price  received 
j  of  stripper  oil  below  world 
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;  understand  my  colleagues' 
^th  certain  major  oil  com- 
panies that  kre  wont  to  reinvest  their 
higher  proAti  from  oil  production  in  ven- 
tures far  afi«  Id  from  energy  production. 
But  in  their  efforts  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  majors,  t  he  conferees  have  defeated 
their  purpos*  by  placing  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  ir  dependent  oil  producer  and 
royalty  owne  •. 

Independei  it  producers  in  this  country 
reinvest  105  i  lercent  of  their  profits  into 
additional  oi  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. Every  d  >llar  taxed  away  from  this 
segment  of  ndustry,  therefore,  repre- 
sents a  rediction  in  future  domestic 
production.  I ;  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  tax  away  their  capital  which  would 
be  used  to  i^oduce  energy  that  we  so 
desperately  need. 

Further,  tils  legislation  would  only 
multiply  the  recordkeeping  and  admin- 
istrative nigh  tmare  already  in  existence 
for  produceis.  with   all  the  different 


levels  of  prices  and  rates  of  taxation, 
small  oil  producers  will  have  to  hire  a 
battery  of  attorneys  and  CPA's  just  to 
keep  up  with  the  regulations  that  will  be 
issued  to  implement  this  latest  paper- 
work jungle. 

The  big  winner  in  this  tax  measure  is 
the  Federal  Ctovemment,  and  not  the 
U.S.  citizen  who  needs  increased  energy 
production  for  transportation  and  na- 
tional security.  This  tax  now  stands  as 
a  sjrmbol  of  the  frustration  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  over  the  Government's  inabil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis. 

Although  this  additional  tax  on  oil 
may  be  politically  expedient  in  some 
areas  of  the  Nation,  I  feel  the  measure 
only  prolongs  the  day  when  this  coun- 
try will  again  become  energy  in- 
dependent.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  the  House  members 
of  the  conference  committee  which  has 
written  the  report  now  under  considera- 
tion, this  is  not  Congress'  finest  hour. 
The  tax  is  too  little,  late,  and  unfortu- 
nately our  only  option. 

In  the  days  following  the  President's 
decision  to  phase  out  price  controls  on 
crude  oil,  I  had  grave  doubts  that  the 
windfall  proflt  tax  would  ever  become 
law.  I  feared  that  big  oil  interests  would 
block  enactment  of  an  effective  tax. 

Backed  by  our  strong  House  vote  last 
June  in  support  of  a  tough  windfall  prof- 
it tax,  the  conferees  were  able  to  make 
substantial  Improvements  on  the  tax 
voted  by  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 
While  the  Senate  version  of  the  tax  was 
imacceptably  weak,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  would  have  been  no  Senate  bill, 
and  no  conference  report  today,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  insistence  of  this  body 
on  a  stronger  windfall  proflt  tax. 

Congratulations,  however,  are  not  in 
order.  Frankly,  I  think  this  House  made 
a  great  mistake  last  fall  in  voting  down 
two  amendments  which  would  have  re- 
tained price  controls  on  crude  oil  and 
would  have  reimposed  controls  on  home 
heating  oil,  which  went  from  about  50 
cents  a  gallon  to  a  dollar  during  1979. 

If  the  President  had  supported  the 
extension  of  controls  on  crude  oil,  we 
would  not  be  facing  so  enormous  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  energy,  and  so  mas- 
sive a  transfer  of  wealth  from  the  Ameri- 
can consimier  to  the  major  oil  companies. 
There  is  little  to  gain  in  reviving  the 
debate  over  decontrol,  at  this  p>oint.  De- 
control unfortimately  is  a  reality.  Fur- 
thermore, given  the  longstanding  indis- 
position of  the  Senate  to  enact  legisla- 
tion contrary  to  the  interests  of  energy 
corporations,  I  feel  as  though  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  House 
conferees. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
estimates  that  the  oil  industry  will  re- 
ceive an  additional  $1,024.6  bilUon  as  the 
result  of  decontrol.  One  trillion  doUars 
over  the  next  10  years!  In  1979,  with  de- 
control only  begun,  major  oil  company 
profits  jumped  64  percent  over  1978  to 
record  high  levels.  The  majors  can  look 
forward  to  a  big  money  decade. 

Without  a  windfall  profit  tax,  exist- 
ing Federal  tax  law  would  have  recovered 


only  about  35  percent  of  the  trillion 
dollar  windfall.  State  and  local  taxes  and 
royalties  will  recover  an  additional  12 
percent.  Without  a  windfall  proflt  tax, 
oil  companies  would  be  left  with  $530 
billion  of  the  windfall,  or  more  than  half 
of  the  windfall.  The  windfall  proflt  tax 
provided  in  the  conference  report  will 
recover  an  additional  $227  billion  over 
the  next  10  years  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

The  oil  industry  still  retains  $300  bil- 
lion— 30  percent— of  the  windfall. 

Unlike  the  House  bill  which  made  most 
of  the  windfall  proflt  tax  permanent,  the 
conference  report  adopts  the  Senate- 
passed  concept  of  phasing  out  the  tax 
once  the  revenue  target  of  $227  billion  is 
reached. 

If  that  target  is  not  reached  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991.  phaseout  of  tlie  tax  begins 
anyway. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  this  tax, 
those  of  us  who  favor  reimposition  of 
price  controls  and  the  stiffest  of  windfall 
proflt  taxes,  have  no  choice  but  to  sup- 
port this  conference  report.  This  tax  is, 
of  course,  better  than  no  tax. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  before  us 
will  target  25  percent  of  the  revenues  to 
low-income  fuel  assistance.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  $1.6  billion  program  we 
enacted  last  fall,  I  am  delighted  with  the 
commitment  of  revenues  to  this  program 
over  a  10-year  period.  If  we  are  going  to 
permit  decontrol  to  drive  the  price  of 
energy,  including  home  heating  costs, 
sky  high,  then  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  insure  that  poor  and  low-income 
Americans  do  not  freeze  to  death  or 
starve  as  the  result  of  spending  upwards 
of  75  percent  of  their  disposable  income 
on  heating  costs. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  includes  a  new  savings  in- 
centive by  permitting  individuals  to  ex- 
clude from  taxable  income  up  to  $200  in 
interest  and  dividends  and  married  cou- 
ples up  to  $400. 

At  a  time  when  personal  saving  has 
reached  dangerously  low  levels  in  this 
country,  we  must  act  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  saving.  This  exclusion  for  tax 
years  1981  and  1982  is  a  beginning. 

The  legislation  also  includes  an  in- 
crease in  the  energy  tax  credit  for  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  equipment.  The 
conference  report  expands  the  tax  from 
the  present  30-percent  credit  on  the  flrst 
$2,000  invested  and  20  percent  on  the 
next  $8,000  to  40  percent  on  the  flrst 
$10,000.  The  change  raises  the  maximum 
credit  from  the  present  $2,200  to  $4,000. 
It  is  a  sound  change,  one  embodied  in 
legislation  I  have  cosponsored. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  report 
does  not  speciflcally  make  wood-burning 
energy  equipment  eligible  for  the  exist- 
ing 15-percent  tax  credit.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  have  the  authority 
to  designate  wood  burners  eligible  for 
that  credit.  I  know  that  I.  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  will  persist  in 
our  efforts  begun  with  former  Secretary 
Blumenthal  and  continued  with  Secre- 
tary Miller  to  convince  Treasury  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
this  much-needed  incentive  for  wood 
burners. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  months  ago,  I  rec- 
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onciled  myself  to  the  fact  that  the  tough 
windfall  profits  tax  I  wanted  was  not 
likely  to  be  enacted.  I  cannot  say  I  like 
this  conference  report,  but  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  the  best  that  this 
House  can  obtain.  I  urge  a  yea  vote  on 
the  conference  report.* 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  in- 
flationary measiu-e.  The  conference  re- 
port ought  to  be  defeated,  and  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  veto  it  if  it  prevails. 

By  letting  domestic  oil  prices  rise  to 
the  OPEC  level,  decontrol  will  add  $1 
trillion— $1,000  billion — over  the  next 
decade  in  costs  to  the  consumer,  and 
profits  to  the  oil  companies.  This 
measure  then  imposes  an  excise  tax 
which  would  require  the  oil  companies  to 
share  the  windfall  by  returning  23  per- 
cent of  it,  some  $227  billion,  to  the 
Treasury. 

Why  not  avoid  the  windfall  in  the  first 
place,  by  continuing  controls  over  do- 
mestic oil,  discouraging  consiunption  by 
gasoline  rationing,  and  giving  specific 
incentives  to  the  oil  companies  where 
needed  to  prospect  for  new  oil  and  to  use 
improved  recovery  processes? 

The  bill  contains  no  assurance  what- 
ever that  the  oil  companies  will  use  their 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  net 
windfall  profits  over  the  next  10  years  in 
new  oil  exploration.  There  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  oil  companies  from  continuing 
their  practice  of  using  their  enormous 
profits  to  buy  up  more  mail  order  houses, 
circuses,  insurance  companies,  financial 
institutions,  chemical  companies,  and 
competing  energy  producers. 

By  voting  down  this  conference  report. 
Congress  can  signal  the  President  to 
start  over  and  do  it  right,  along  the  lines 
just  set  forth.  If  Congress  does  pass  this 
conference  report,  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  reinstitution  of  domestic 
oil  price  controls  would  put  the  onus  on 
Congress  to  do  the  necessary  things  for 
our  oil  independence.  Neither  of  these, 
alas,  is  likely  to  happen. 

Having  added  several  hundred  billion 
dollars  worth  of  inflation  to  our  econ- 
omy for  the  next  decade,  the  conference 
report  then  goes  on  to  add  to  inflation 
some  more  by  busting  the  budget  with 
two  new  tax  loopholes. 

Loophole  No.  1  increases  the  exist- 
ing exclusion  from  income  tax  for  divi- 
dends on  corporate  stock  from  the  pres- 
ent $100  to  $200  (from  $200  to  $400  for 
joint  returns) ,  and  extends  the  exclu- 
sion to  cover  interest  received  from 
banking  institutions.  The  exclusion  ap- 
plies to  1981  and  1982,  and  costs  the 
Treasury  more  than  $2  billion  a  year, 
$4.3  billion  for  the  2  years. 

Loophole  No.  2  repeals  the  carryover 
basis  provision  of  the  loophole-plugging 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  thus  rein- 
states the  earUer  law  permitting  the  ap- 
preciation in  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 
during  a  decedent's  lifetime  to  escape 
Federal  income  tax  forever  when  the 
inheritor  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  sells 
them.  This  provision,  which  goes  into 
effect  next  year,  will  cost  the  Treasury 
$4.3  billion  over  the  decade,  and  will  cost 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year  by  1990. 
The  two  loopholes  add  to  the  imfair- 
ness  of  the  tax  system.  They  discrimi- 
nate against  the  person  who  makes  his 


income  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  in 
favor  of  the  person  who  makes  his  in- 
come by  the  clip  of  his  coupon.  The 
haves  are  rewarded,  and  the  have-nots 
are  penalized. 

The  "justiflcations"  for  these  two 
new  loopholes  will  not  bear  analysis. 

Loophole  No.  1  is  "justifled"  on  the 
ground  that  we  need  to  encourage  sav- 
ings. That  is  true.  But  loophole  no.  1 
does  not  have  anything  particular  to 
do  with  that.  The  best  thing  we  can  do 
to  encourage  savings  is  to  remove  the 
statutory  ceiling — regulation  Q — on  the 
interest  that  a  small  saver  at  a  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  association  can  make. 
Under  regulation  Q,  the  small  saver  is 
limited  to  an  unrewarding  and  below- 
market  5  or  5^  percent.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence report  dealing  with  flnancial  in- 
stitutions, which  will  be  before  this  body 
within  the  next  few  days,  will  phase  out 
regulation  Q,  starting  at  once. 

Ninety-flve  percent  of  interest  and 
dividends  are  paid  to  savers  now  earn- 
ing more  than  the  exclusion  who  would 
thus  not  be  induced  to  save  more  by 
this  provision.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
$4.3  billion  in  revenue  loss  would  go  to 
those  with  incomes  over  $20,000  a  year. 
Virtually  all  people  with  incomes  over 
$30,000  would  beneflt  from  the  exclu- 
sion, while  only  a  third  of  those  with 
incomes  under  $20,000  would  gain.  The 
more  afBuent  would  benefit  the  most:  a 
taxpayer  in  the  50-percent  bracket 
would  reap  a  $100  benefit,  compared  to 
a  low-bracket  taxpayer,  whose  benefit 
would  be  only  $28.  It  is  clear  that  the 
small  saver  of  modest  means  does  not 
get  the  boost  he  needs  to  save  more  from 
this  provision. 

Loophole  No.  2  allows  a  grantor  who 
has  corporate  stock  for  which  he  paid 
$10  a  share  a  few  years  ago,  but  which 
is  now  selling  for  $100  a  share,  to  pass 
it  on  to  his  heir  so  that  when  the  heir 
sells  it  for  $100,  the  heir  pays  no  capital 
gains  whatever.  Had  the  heir  acquired 
the  stock  by  gift  from  his  father  rather 
than  by  will,  the  heir  would  have  had 
to  pay  the  tax  on  a  capital  gain  of  $90, 
the  difference  between  the  $10  cost  and 
the  $100  selling  price. 

The  "justification"  for  loophole  No.  2 
is  that  it  is  hard  to  find  the  original 
value  of  the  stock  or  bonds.  This,  too, 
will  not  wash.  Valuations  are  found  ev- 
eryday for  securities  like  this  for  estate, 
inheritance,  and  gift  taxes,  and  for  de- 
termining the  tax  basis  for  gifts  be- 
tween the  living.  The  "fresh  start"  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law  make  the  task 
even  easier  by  focusing  on  values  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  wealthy  proflt  from  this  loophole 
far  more  than  the  poor.  Without  carry- 
over, $20  billion  in  asset  appreciation 
would  permanently  escape  income  tax 
each  year.  ITiree-quarters  of  these  dol- 
lars pass  through  the  largest  3  percent 
of  estates. 

As  I  have  said,  the  man  who  works 
for  his  income  pays  a  tax  (after  the  us- 
ual personal  exemptions)  on  every  penny 
of  his  salary  or  wage.  With  these  two 
new  loopholes,  someone  who  derives  his 
income  from  stocks  and  securities  gets 
an  exclusion  of  $200-$400  on  his  income 


tax;  and  when  he  inherits  them  from  his 
father,  he  escapes  the  capital  gains  tax 
basis  which  he  would  have  had  to  use 
if  he  had  bought  the  securities  himself 
or  acquired  them  by  a  gift. 

The  conference  report  adds  to  Infla- 
tion. It  worsens  the  distribution  of  in- 
come in  this  country.  It  makes  a  bal- 
anced budget  more  difficult  to  obtain  by 
creating  new  tax  loopholes.  It  should  be 
rejected.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  we  are  considering 
today  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  difficult 
process.  The  House  and  Soiate  conferees 
which  labored  for  many  mcmths  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  woiic. 

As  originally  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  windfall  proflt  tax  was  to  be 
in  place  before  a  determination  was 
made  on  the  allocation  of  those  reve- 
nues. The  conferees  have  made  recom- 
mendations on  ways  to  spend  the  funds 
collected  by  this  tax.  Some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations deal  with  tax  credits  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  When 
legislation  is  presented  to  implement 
these  recommendati(Kis,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  insure  provisions  also  be  enacted 
so  that  U.S.  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  will 
not  be  left  out  of  the  beneflts  to  be  grant- 
ed by  that  legislation.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  Puerto  Rico  falls  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  internal  revenue  laws.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  this  special  situa- 
tion, that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee included  a  separate  provision  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  during 
the  ccmsideration  of  the  crude  ml  equal- 
ization tax  legislation  during  the  last 
Congress.  That  provision  was  part  of 
the  legislation  as  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  it  recognized  the  need  to  in- 
sure that  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
receive  fair  treatment  under  that  law. 

The  energy  cost  borne  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  heavy  one  and  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  daily  since  we  are  96- 
percent  dependent  on  oil  for  our  energy 
production.  Thus,  as  such  time  as  the  60 
percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  windfall 
pr(^t  tax  to  be  used  for  general  tax  re- 
bate or  similar  purix>ses  is  distributed 
by  Congress,  some  special  consideration 
must  be  given  Puerto  Rico  and  the  other 
U.S.  territories.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  this  in  mind  during  the  coming 
months  as  we  consider  the  different  pro- 
posals that  will  be  presented  to  distribute 
some  of  the  revenues  that  will  be  collect- 
ed under  this  bill.* 

*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strtwigly 
support  the  Archer  amendment,  because 
the  burden  of  this  tax  will  fall  not  on  the 
major  oil  companies  but  my  constituents 
and  the  taxpayers  of  America.  The  mde- 
pendent  wildcatters  out  an  the  mall  are 
right^this  is  simply  a  monstrous  new 
tax  bill  masquerading  as  an  energy  bill. 
Americans  will  pay  more  for  energy  and 
get  less  in  return — because  the  differ- 
ence will  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the 
OPEC  cartel,  not  to  the  people  who  ex- 
plore and  wildcat  for  oil. 

This  tax  will  be  paid  by  my  constitu- 
ents, by  the  steelworker  in  Buffalo,  by 
the  homeowner  in  Cheektowaga,  by  the 
family  men  and  women  who  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  gas  to  get  to  work  each 
day,  by  the  western  New  Yorkers  who 
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are  alrea<  y  struggling  with  18-percent 
inflation  and  10.7-percent  unemploy- 
ment and  heat  their  hcnnes  with  oil. 

And  thi ;  new  tax  will  squash  the  little 
oil  producers,  who  make  their  living  by 
finding  niw  oil  and  then  selling  it.  To- 
day there  are  no  price  controls  on  new 
oil.  But  il  we  pass  this  tax,  we  will  in 
effect  be  ii  nposing  permanent  price  con- 
trols on  nsw  oil.  And  when  we  increase 
the  taxes  on  independents  by  $22.5  bil- 
lion, mor«  and  more  independents  will 
be  driven  out  of  business  and  forced  to 
sell  out  to  big  oil. 

What  ju  stiflcation  is  there  for  impos- 
ing a  huge  tax  on  the  small  businessmen 
who  do  90  percent  of  the  oil  exploration 
in  the  United  States  and  who  reinvest 
105  percen  t  of  their  revenue  into  energy 
exploratioi  i  and  development,  who  pro- 
duce more  than  50  percent  of  all  new 
oU? 

I  cospor  sored  the  Hance-Loeffler  bill, 
and  I  sup)ort  the  Archer  amendment, 
because  thi  s  country  needs  the  independ- 
ents to  mo  re  out  from  under  the  shadow 
of  OPEC.  '  liis  exemption  would  remove 
the  burdeii  of  the  tax  from  almost  99 
percent  of  sur  independent  producers.  It 
would  allov  our  wildcatters  to  drill  an 
estimated  14,500  additional  wells,  add 
productive  capacity  of  almost  300,000 
barrels  per  day,  and  save  us  almost  $48 
billion  in  i  nport  costs  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  Speiker.  I  only  ask  that  we  be 
honest  abo  it  this  windfall  profit  tax.  It 
is  not  levie<  on  profits,  windfall  or  other- 
wise—it is  simply  a  tax  on  the  sale  of 
American  (rude  oil.  And  like  all  sales 
taxes,  it  wi  11  be  paid  in  the  end  by  the 
American  ;  eople. 

The  Amirican  people  and  the  inde- 
pendents, not  the  big  oil  companies, 
will  pay  wien  U.S.  energy  production 
drops  furtl  er,  our  dependence  on  un- 
stable oU  s(  urces  climbs  higher,  and  the 
oil  tax  rev€  Ques  are  cycled  through  the 
Govemmen ;  spending  mill. 

Mr.  Speai  :er,  let's  be  honest  and  ad- 
mit that  il  it  were  not  for  crude  oil 
price  contrc  Is,  we  would  not  have  this  tax 
before  us.  1  he  price  of  American  oil  has 
been  contmiied  below  the  world  price 
since  1971.  And  those  price  controls, 
combined  w  th  inflation,  have  drastically 
reduced  the  production  of  U.S.  crude  oil. 

Remembe-  that  world  oil  prices  are 
quoted  in  collars.  As  long  as  the  U.S. 
Govemmeni  devalues  the  dollar,  you  can 
bet  that  wor  d  oU  prices  will  rise.  So  hold- 
ing down  th(  I  price  of  U.S.  crude  while  the 
world  price  i  ihoots  up  has  the  same  effect 
as  taxmg  a'lray  the  price  difference  be- 
tween the  t  iro.  Producers  receive  less  in 
real  terms  s  s  inflation  erodes  the  price 
they  receive,  so  they  produce  less.  Oil 
production  1  las  dropped  every  year  since 
controls  wer ;  imposed.  When  production 
drops,  consi  mers  have  to  pay  to  import 
more  foreigi  i  oU.  and  the  world  price  of 
oil  goes  up  a  ;aln. 

The  admlr  istration  finally  began  phas- 
ing oU  price  controls  out  in  1979.  But  by 
enacting  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Congress 
will  just  be  replacing  controls  with  a  new 
lax  that  hai  the  same  effect.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  windfall  that  used 
to  go  to  OPl  r  under  price  controls  will 


now  be  shared  with  the  U.S.  Oovenmient 
imder  the  oil  excise  tax. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is,  in  fact,  the 
biggest  winner  in  this  new  tax  game. 
Government  revenues  are  expected  to  in- 
crease by  $750  billion  over  the  next  10 
years  with  the  decontrol/ windfall  profits 
package.  Only  $227.3  billion  of  that  is  to 
come  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  we 
have  heard  so  much  about.  The  rest  is 
expected  to  flow  in  from  already  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  on  cor- 
porate oil  income,  royalties,  and  so  forth, 
regardless  of  whether  Congress  passes  a 
new  tax. 

This  revenue  windfall  has  to  be  added 
to  the  $1.5  trillion  in  tax  increases  al- 
ready planned  for  the  next  10  years 
(social  security  tax  increases  and  per- 
sonal income  tax  increases  through  in- 
flation). So  the  Federal  Government 
plans  to  grab  more  than  $2  trillion  more 
from  our  over-taxed  economy  in  the  next 
decade. 

And  yet,  what  will  Americans  gain 
from  this  massive  increase  in  Federal 
spending  power?  Congressional  big 
spenders  have  seized  this  opportunity  to 
subsidize  hundreds  of  dubious  energy 
projects  that  could  not  pass  the  test  of 
economic  feasibility  and  receive  capital 
funds  from  the  private  sector.  These 
multibillion-dollar  energy  programs  will 
create  thousands  of  jobs  for  Government 
bureaucrats,  but  little  new  energy. 

The  oil  tax  conference  dragged  on  and 
on  because  everyone  was  scrambling  for 
a  piece  of  the  windfall  profits  pie.  Despite 
an  expected  Federal  windfall  of  $600 
billion  or  more,  the  imagination  of  the 
congressional  big-spenders  is  such  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  money  around  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  balance  the  budget. 

Even  worse.  Congress  has  geared  up  to 
spend  a  $800  billion  tax  windfall.  What 
happens  if  this  windfall  does  not  mate- 
rialize? Our  revenue  estimates  are  based 
on  both  oil  production  and  oil  prices. 
But  as  energy  prices  rise,  demand  falls, 
so  the  projected  price  increases  may  not 
hold  up.  And  a  huge  tax  increase  on  oil 
may  cut  production  below  even  the  pro- 
jected levels. 

But  Congress  already  has  this  $600  bil- 
lion spent,  regardless  of  whether  the 
revenue  flows  in.  In  reality,  this  tax  will 
just  be  more  fuel  for  the  B^eral  spend- 
ing machine,  and  will  put  congressional 
spending  even  further  out  of  control. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford 
much  more  of  this  congressional  spend- 
ing spree.  Each  doUar  the  Government 
spends  is  a  claim  on  the  Nation's  real 
economic  resources.  And  the  money  to 
pay  for  these  expenditures  has  to  come 
from  individuals,  either  from  their  sav- 
ings (Government  borrowing)  or  from 
their  income  (taxes) . 

When  the  Government  tries  to  cover 
its  spending  by  borrowing,  the  Fed  re- 
sponds by  printing  money  to  keep  in- 
terest rates  from  rising.  The  result — in- 
flation. When  the  Government  tries  to 
cover  its  spending  by  raising  taxes;  sav- 
ings, productivity,  investment  and  en- 
trepreneurship  fall.  The  result — stagna- 
tion. 

Clearly,  the  stagflation  of  the  seven- 
ties will  continue  throughout  the  1980's 


unless  unnecessary  Government  spend- 
ing and  high  tax  rates  are  cut.  Today 
we  are  being  asked,  instead,  to  vote  for 
another  decade  of  high  taxes,  high  en- 
ergy costs,  and  high  Government  spend- 
ing. 

This  windfall  proflts  bill  means  a  tax 
increase  for  the  American  people,  de- 
spite any  tax  breaks  the  conference  re- 
port lays  out.  You  just  aren't  cutting 
taxes  when  you  refund  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment revenue  gained  by  a  tax  in- 
crease. Even  the  tax-cut  set-aside  prom- 
ise to  tenuous — more  likely,  the  money 
will  disappear  into  general  revenue. 

The  American  people  and  the  wild- 
catters are.  in  reality,  the  biggest  losers 
in  this  windfall  proflt  game.  Individual 
Americans  will  be  the  ones  who  pay  when 
this  tax  causes  a  substantial  decline  In 
U.S.  oil  production.  Economists  estimate 
that  production  will-  fall  1  million  bar- 
rels a  day  from  what  it  would  have  been 
without  the  new  tax. 

Domestic  production  will  fall  because 
of  the  huge  new  regulatory  burden.  Oil 
men  will  now  have  to  figure  out  whether 
they  owe  30.  50,  60.  70  percent,  or  no  tax 
at  all  for  each  additional  barrel  of  oil 
they  produce.  And  these  rates  apply  to 
a  multiplicity  of  crude  oil  categories 
arbitrarily  base-priced  at  three  differ- 
ent levels,  ranging  between  $12.89  and 
$16.55  a  barrel.  That  will  keep  millions 
of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  bureaucrats 
busy. 

But  the  small  producer,  unlike  the 
large  companies,  cannot  afford  to  hire 
such  expensive  help,  and  may  have  to 
throw  in  the  towel. 

Domestic  production  will  fall  again, 
as  concentration  in  the  U.S.  energy  In- 
dustry increases,  and  revenues  for  en- 
ergy production  and  exploration  drop. 
This  loss  of  revenue  will  hurt  independ- 
ents most.  Independent  "wildcatters" 
drill  90  percent  of  all  exploratory  wells 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  a  wind- 
fall proflt  tax  their  tax  burden  is  sup- 
posed to  increase  by  $22.5  billion  a  year. 
Domestic  production  will  decline  fur- 
ther when  available  oil  is  left  in  the 
ground  rather  than  drilled.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  wells  which  are  now  eco- 
nomlcaUy  marginal  will  be  closed  when 
each  barrel  of  oil  produced  faces  a  tax 
of  70  percent  or  more. 

And  the  people  will  lose  because  each 
barrel  lost  is  just  another  step  Into  the 
arms  of  OPEC.  Attempting  to  replace 
these  1  million  barrels  of  lost  produc- 
tion through  imports  will  only  drive  the 
world  price  of  oil  up  again.  Suppose  the 
price  rises  as  little  as  $3  a  barrel.  From 
an  initial  world  price  of  $30,  the  true  re- 
placement cost  for  each  additional  barrel 
Imported  turns  out  to  be  a  frightening 
S57.  That  is  because  bidding  up  the  world 
price  of  oil  raises  the  cost  of  not  only  the 
1  million  additional  barrels  imported 
each  day,  bxt  also  the  other  8  million 
barrels  we  import  daily.  In  this  ad- 
mittedly optimistic  case,  the  marginal 
cost  of  increasing  our  Imports  would  be 
$10  billion  a  year. 

And  who  but  the  American  consumer 
will  pay  when  America  becomes  even 
more  dependent  on  OPEXi;,  not  only  for 
crude  oil  but  for  gasoline  and  heating 
oU? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  cannot  afford 
any  more  unnecessary  energy  price  hikes. 
Homeowners  are  paying  53  percent  more 
for  heating  and  cooling  their  homes 
today  than  two  years  ago;  on  the  aver- 
age, they  will  spend  $1,225  per  house  this 
year. 

Residents  of  my  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Northeast,  who  depend  largely 
on  high  priced  home  heating  oil.  are  hit 
even  harder — their  energy  bills  are 
expected  to  rise  by  67  percent.  The  cost 
of  fuel  oil  for  heating  a  single  family 
home  in  New  York  City  is  running  70 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  cost 
of  heating  individual  apartments  has 
increased  by  an  incredible  115  percent. 
And  gasoline  prices  shot  up  by  over  60 
percent  in  1979  and  by  more  than  35  per- 
cent so  far  this  year. 

In  reality,  this  is  an  incredibly  danger- 
ous tax.  It  will  depress  U.S.  drilling  and 
exploration,  weaken  the  refining  and 
marketing  sectors  of  our  energy  indus- 
try, and  increase  our  dependence  on 
OPEC  crude  oil,  gasoline,  and  heating 
oU. 

It  will  further  diminish  the  independ- 
ent producers  and  insure  higher  and 
higher  fuel  prices  for  all  Americans. 

It  will  bring  on  a  surge  of  Government 
spending,  more  inflation,  an  increasing 
tax  burden,  and  an  ever-expanding  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

When  you  are  asked  who.  in  the  end. 
will  pay  for  the  windfall  proflt  tax.  the 
only  possible  answer  is  the  American 
consumer  and  taxpayer.. 

In  good  conscience  I  cannot  and  will 
not  support  this  tax  increase  on  our 
people.* 

•  Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  protest  of  the  Domestic  Oil  Produc- 
tion Disincentive  Act  of  1980,  falsely 
styled  the  windfall  profit  tax.  This  legis- 
lation is  sheer  folly  beginning  with  its 
name.  It  is  not  a  tax  (Hi  proflts — rather 
it  is  an  excise  tax  on  the  price  of  oil 
produced  domestically.  It  will  act  only 
to  negate  whatever  positive  impact  de- 
control is  bringing,  increase  our  reliance 
on  overseas  imports,  hurt  our  balance  of 
payments  in  the  future,  and  increase 
energy  costs  to  consumers. 

Such  legislation  sets  the  worst  type  of 
precedent  because.  In  effect,  we  are  con- 
fiscating property  of  citizens  who  are 
already  being  taxed  on  their  income.  I 
speak  of  the  royalty  owners  who  do  own 
their  minerals  as  well  as  their  land.  This 
tax  will  unfairly  cause  oil — with  the 
same  value  to  energy  consumers — to  be 
taxed  at  alarmingly  different  rates.  This 
takes  a  ridiculously  unfair  situation  and 
magnifles  the  discrimination. 

Texans  have  long  suffered  high  utility 
rates  which  Indirectly  benefit  the  rest  of 
the  country;  however,  this  legislation 
will  not  just  hurt  Texas— it  will  hurt  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

True,  there  are  some  good  provisions 
in  HJl.  3919  that,  if  separated,  I  would 
support.  Such  things  as  energy  tax  cred- 
its and  repeal  of  the  carryover  basis  are 
beneficial.  However,  the  idea  of  a  tax  on 
domestic  oil  production  which  so  dam- 
ages this  country  and  so  threatens  our 
national  security  I  find  so  repulsive  that 
I  cannot  support  the  legislation. 


Further,  this  legislation,  which  is 
deemed  in  many  people's  minds  to  be 
punitive  in  regard  to  perceived  excess 
oil  company  proflts,  does  not  accomplish 
this  purpose.  It  will  most  seriously  affect 
royalty  owners  and  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers who  drill  83  percent  of  the  ex- 
ploratory wells  in  this  Nation.  Such  new 
exploration  is  vitally  needed  if  we  are  to 
discover  more  proven  reserves  in  the 
future. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  cause 
wells  which  are  currently  producing 
marginal  quantities  of  oil  and  utilizing 
expensive  production  techniques  to  be 
plugged  since  they  will  no  longer  be  eco- 
nomic. You  cannot  expect  someone  to  re- 
move this  oil  from  the  ground  when  it  Is 
going  to  cost  them  more  to  bring  it  up 
than  can  be  obtained  for  it.  Bringing 
these  wells  back  into  production  would 
entail  much  more  than  simply  turn- 
ing a  valve  and  the  price  of  oil 
would  have  to  rise  even  higher  before  it 
would  be  economic  to  reopen  them. 

Although  any  decrease  in  this  tax  will 
result  in  additional  production  in  the 
future,  the  exemption  of  the  independent 
producers  will  result  in  additional  pro- 
duction of  at  least  700,000  barrels  per 
day  in  crude  oil  equivalent  by  1990.  Since 
these  producers  are  the  small  business- 
men of  the  oil  industry,  and  competition 
will  be  reduced  by  such  a  tax,  their  ex- 
emption is  certainly  justified. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again 
point  out  this  legislation  is  unnecessary, 
ill-conceived,  prejudicial  and  dangerous. 
I  urge  my  feUow  Members  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  to  defeat  the  cmference 
committee  report  on  HH.  3919. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  inform  my 
fellow  Members  that  they  have  the  abil- 
ity to  vote  on  the  an  issue  which  could 
potentially  slash  our  oil  imports  to  vir- 
tually nothing  by  the  year  2000.  This  is 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  HM.  3919  to 
the  conference  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  it  with  an  independent 
exemption.  Such  an  exemption  would  not 
beneflt  the  major  integrated  oil  com- 
panies or  for  that  matter,  any  integrated 
companies.  It  would  apply  only  to  pro- 
ducers who  obtain  their  income  at  the 
wellhead  and  not  In  distributing  or  re- 
tailing. It  would  not  establish  a  loop- 
hole through  which  the  exemption  could 
be  transferred  to  larger  flrms.  Such  an 
exemption  would  save  over  almost  $19.4 
billion  a  year  in  oil  import  costs  by  the 
year  1990  if  the  price  of  imported  oil  rises 
to  the  expected  price  of  $76  a  barrel.  It 
would  also  increase  US.  oil  production 
by  the  equivalent  of  almost  700,000  bar- 
rels per  day  by  1990.  It  would  cause  an 
additional  14,500  wells  to  be  drilled.  It 
would  allow  Independents,  who  reinvest 
anywhere  from  95  to  128  percent  of  their 
revenues  into  additional  exploration  and 
production  to  drill  more  wells.  It  would 
remove  the  burden  of  regulation  from 
roughly  99  percent  of  these  domestic  in- 
dependent producers  and  foster  competi- 
tion in  the  oil  industry  by  making  drill- 
ing opportunities  more  attractive  to 
these  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  too  10  largest  oll- 
flelds  in  this  country,  independent  pro- 
ducers have  discovered  7.  They  have 
discovered  over  one-half  of  the  239  giant 


oilfields  in  this  Nation.  They  drill  83 
percent  of  all  oil  w^ls  and  90  percent  of 
all  wildcat  wells.  Further,  they  find  75 
percent  of  the  oU.  Refusing  to  exempt 
these  small  businessmen  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry from  the  burden  of  the  so-called 
windfall  proflt  tax,  or  the  Domestic  Oil 
Production  Disincentive  Act  of  1980.  can 
only  hurt  this  country.  Further,  these 
independents  will  generally  be  taxed  as 
individuals  and  wUl  be  paying  up  to  a 
70-percent  tax  on  their  increased  income 
without  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Of  all  the  potential  sedimentary  basins 
where  hydrocarbons  may  be  found,  only 
2  percent  have  been  explored  to  date, 
and  most  of  that  only  in  shallow  depths. 
There  is  property  in  this  country  begging 
to  be  explored  and  devdoped.  We  have 
yet  to  test  98  percent  of  the  U.8.  potential 
oil-producing  areas,  raishore  and  off- 
shore. This  means  that  we  can  be  ex- 
ploring 1,900  million  acres,  or  3  million 
square  miles,  of  untested  land  with  hy- 
drocarbon potential.  The  only  way  this 
country  can  gain  additional  new  oil  re- 
serves is  by  exploring  these  untested 
areas. 

All  of  the  easy  oil  has  now  been  found. 
If  we  intend  to  increase  our  reserves  we 
have  to  explore  wells  at  greater  depths 
than  ever  before.  The  cost  of  drilling 
deeper  dramatically  increases  with  these 
additional  depths.  For  example,  the  cost 
of  drilling  doubles  every  2,800  feet 
drilled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  VS.  drilling  is  in- 
creased at  20  percent  per  year,  a  growth 
rate  that  can  be  realistically  main- 
tained until  it  is  approximately  four 
times  today's  drilling,  we  can  discover  up 
to  210  billion  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  by 
the  year  2000.  This  would  include  oil,  gas, 
and  natural  gas  liquids.  By  comparison, 
today's  resales  are  approximately  50 
bilUon  barrels  of  crude  oil  equivalent 
With  this  accelerated  drilling  program. 
U.S.  oil  imports  can  be  reduced  from  3.9 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  today 
to  2.2  billion  barrels  of  oU  equivalent  by 
1990  and  totally  eliminated  by  the  year 
2000.  The  ind^iendents  can  play  a  major 
role  la  this  increased  domestic  drilling 
activity,  and  will  play  a  major  role  if 
they  can  be  ezempteid  from  this  out- 
rageous tax. 

Our  Nation  needs  an  active,  vital  en- 
ergy program.  This  legislation  is  at  cross 
purposes  with  such  a  need.  We  must 
stimulate  domestic  oil  production.  How 
can  one  question  a  proposal  that  will  al- 
low a  group  of  explorers  to  continue 
searching  for  energy  when  this  group 
has  a  history  of  expending  more  dollars 
annually  in  such  exploration  than  they 
earn  as  income?  History  has  shown  us 
that  any  mineral  will  be  successfully 
found  and  developed  when  a  greatest 
number  of  people  and  capital  are  actively 
seeking  it.  The  high  risk,  however, 
means  that  this  oil  will  not  be  found 
cheaply.  However,  it  can  be  found  and 
produced  much  more  cheaply  and  at 
much  lesser  cost  than  imported  oil  in  the 
future. 

The  only  asset  an  independent  can 
claim  is  his  reserves  in  the  ground.  The 
future  cash  values  of  these  reserves  de- 
termine what  the  borrowing  power  will 
be  for  these  independents.  This  borrow- 
ing power  is  necessary  for  wildcat  ex- 
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portation programs  is  not  the  way  to 
help  our  inflation  rate  and  ease  our  en- 
ergy problems.  Our  highest  priorities  to- 
day should  be  the  reduction  of  inflation 
and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  en- 
ergy production,  but  the  distribution  of 
windfall  profit  tax  revenues  as  laid  out 
in  the  conference  report  is  both  coimter- 
productive  and  unreasonable. 

Representative  Fisher  has  offered  a 
resolution  which  would  set  far  more 
sensible  spending  levels.  The  resolution 
would  allocate  25  percent  of  the  wind- 
fall revenues  for  energy  and  transporta- 
tion programs,  25  percent  for  low-income 
payments,  and  15  percent  for  general  tax 
purposes.  Passage  of  the  resolution 
would  not  change  the  conference  re- 
port's distribution  of  funds,  but  it  would 
put  the  House  on  record  in  favor  of 
using  a  majority  of  the  revenues  for 
energy-related  projects.  Since  the  per- 
centages in  the  final  bill  are  not  binding, 
the  President  could  recommend  a  change 
in  distribution  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
full  House. 

When  President  Carter  first  proposed 
that  a  windfall  profit  tax  be  enacted,  the 
tax  was  viewed  as  a  viable  means  of  re- 
capturing some  of  the  excess  profits  that 
woiUd  be  realized  by  oil  companies  from 
decontrol.  Consumers  shouldering  the 
burden  of  higher  energy  prices  due  to 
decontrol,  would  be  assured  that  the 
Government  was  channeling  the  windfall 
revenues  into  efforts  to  produce  more  and 
alternative  types  of  energy  and  conserve 
existing  fuel  supplies  to  offset  our  use 
of  foreign  oil. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  original 
concept  of  the  windfall  profits  tax;  to 
generate  incentives  to  produce  energy 
especially  in  those  types  of  technologies 
that  have  traditionally  been  considered 
as  too  expensive  or  too  risky  for  private 
sector  investment. 

We  have  all  heard  the  arguments  that 
commercialization  of  renewable  energy 
technologies  like  solar,  wind,  biomass, 
and  hydroelectric  systems  is  still  a  dis- 
tant hope.  But  the  widespread  use  of 
these  energy  resources  will  continue  to 
be  a  dim  possibility  unless  we  work  to- 
day to  encourage  individuals  as  well  as 
businesses  to  buy  these  kinds  of  energy- 
saving  equipment. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  the  $14  bil- 
lion reduction  in  residential  and  business 
energy  credits  from  the  Senate-passed 
tax  incentives  in  the  final  report.  The 
conferees  rejected  the  Senate's  tax 
credits  for  passive  solar  equipment, 
woodbuming  stoves,  replacement  boilers 
and  furnaces,  £ind  heatpumps,  among 
others.  The  increased  credits  for  solar 
and  small-scale  hydro  projects  as  well 
as  the  added  aid  for  gasohol  and  synfuel 
development  are  all  welcome,  but  we  can 
do  more  to  insure  our  nation  of  im  in- 
creased supply  of  domestic  energy. 

We  are  going  to  be  paying  OPEC  prices 
for  oil,  with  or  without  a  windfall  profit 
tax.  With  the  tax  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  adequate  funds  to  pro- 
duce more  energy  in  a  far  more  efficient 
manner  than  ever  before.  With  passage 
of  the  Fisher  resolution.  Congress  can 
demonstrate  its  determination  to  solve 
our  energy  problems,  and  not  persist  in 
putting  them  off  for  yet  another  year.» 


•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  strongest  support 
for  the  conference  report  on  HH.  3919, 
the  windfall  profit  tax  legislation. 

In  considering  a  final  version  of  this 
landmark  legislation,  the  House  has 
reached  a  major  milestone  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  program.  The  windfall  profit  tax 
bill  before  us  today  has  the  potential  for 
not  only  alleviating  some  of  the  greatest 
injustices  of  the  poUcy  of  domestic  oil 
decontrol,  but  also  for  providing  our  Na- 
tion with  the  resources  for  meeting  its 
future  energy  needs. 

As  drafted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees,  the  windfall  profit  tax  will 
generate  approximately  $227  billion  In 
tax  revenues  over  the  next  decade.  While 
providing  meaningful  incentives  for  fur- 
ther exploration  and  production  of  our 
domestic  oil  supplies,  the  windfall  profit 
tax  also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress our  critical  energy  problem  during 
a  time  of  general  fiscal  restraint.  In  this 
context,  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  must 
be  viewed  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  over- 
all national  energy  policy. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  compromise 
agreement  reached  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  is  not  ideal — during 
House  consideration  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill,  I  supported  a  much 
stronger  version  of  the  tax  which  would 
have  recovered  a  greater  portion  of  the 
windfall  profit  accruing  to  oil  companies 
under  decontrol.  While  the  provisions  of 
the  House  legislation  have  been  some- 
what weakened  in  the  conference  re- 
port, the  compromise  agreement  remains 
a  reasonable  approach  to  the  problem  of 
decontrol  and  windfall  profit.  Most  im- 
portantly, if  we  faU  to  approve  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  as  embodied  in  the  con- 
ference report,  we  will  have  lost  the  op- 
portunity to  marshal  our  resources  in 
securing  the  Nation's  energy  future. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  offers  a  firm 
foimdation  for  our  national  energy  pro- 
gram. With  the  revenues  generated 
through  this  legislation,  we  can  begin  to 
offer  American  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen the  kind  of  incentives  which 
can  stimulate  progress  in  energy  conser- 
vation and  alternative  energy  develop- 
ment. The  windfall  profit  tax  revenues 
will  also  give  the  Congress  the  ability  to 
lift  the  burden  of  higher  energy  costs 
from  the  most  needy  families  and  low- 
income  households  through  emergency 
fuel  assistance.  Finally,  the  tax  revenue 
will  expand  a  base  of  Federjd  support  for 
mass  transit  in  America  which  is  so  vital 
to  a  more  efficient  use  of  our  scarce 
energy  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation  has  raised  some  di- 
visive regional  concerns,  but  we  must  not 
allow  the  special  interests  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  override  the  need  for  a  mean- 
ingful and  effective  national  energy  pol- 
icy. We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  incentives  of 
decontrol  alone,  for  virtually  all  projec- 
tions of  the  impact  of  decontrol  suggest 
that  the  increased  production  and  con- 
servation of  our  scarce  fossil  fuels  will 
fall  far  short  of  oiu-  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence. We  will  be  free  of  our  heavy 
reliance  on  foreign  oil  only  through  ag- 
gressive Federal  efforts  In  the  develop- 
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ment  of  alternative  energy  sources,  and 
through  meaningful  incentives  for  the 
use  of  energy  conservation  techniques 
and  alternative  energy  sources  already 
available  to  American  consumers. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  a  beginning, 
an  important  beginning  for  the  Nation  as 
it  struggles  to  meet  its  future  energy 
needs.  The  conference  report  before  us 
includes  major  incentives  for  solar  and 
other  alternative  energy  sources,  and  for 
energy  conservation  in  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
opportunity,  this  responsibility,  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
The  challenge  is  clear,  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  this  historic  measure. 

There  remains  one  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax  legislation. 
Without  the  benefit  of  careful  examina- 
tion and  open  debate  on  its  individual 
merits,  a  measure  to  repeal  the  carryover 
provisions  of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act 
has  been  attached  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  3919  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees.  This  step  has  imacceptable 
implications  for  the  equity  of  the  Fed- 
eral structure,  benefiting  almost  exclu- 
sively individuals  at  the  highest  income 
levels  and  reopening  one  of  the  greatest 
tax  loopholes  for  wealthy  Americans.  It 
is  with  regret  that  I  must  support  legis- 
lation which  includes  these  provisions, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  1976  statute  will 
place  an  even  greater  tax  burden  on  low- 
and  middle-income  Americans  in  the 
years  ahead.  Yet  the  windfall  profit  tax 
is  of  such  compelling  importance  to  our 
Nation's  energy  future  that  I  must  en- 
dorse the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3919. 
with  the  hope  that  the  96th  Congress  will 
return  to  the  broad  issue  of  tax  reform 
and  tax  equity  for  a  more  open  and 
straightforward  examination  of  our  cur- 
rent Federal  tax  structure.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  commend 
the  conferees  for  their  work  on  a  specific 
part  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill— in- 
centives to  encourage  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  fuel. 

I  will  begin  my  remarks  by  giving  you 
an  idea  of  the  energy  situation  in  my  own 
region.  mid-America.  I  do  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  mid-America  is  the  area 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  Second, 
I  believe  that  there  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt  as  to  whether  alcohol 
really  represents  a  legitimate  alternative. 
Mid-America  is  a  net  consumer  of  en- 
ergy. This  is  true  for  a  combination  of 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  the  region  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural,  producing  over 
half  of  the  Nation's  food  supply.  But 
agriculture  is  a  very  energy-intensive  in- 
dustry. It  also  results  in  a  low-population 
density,  making  trtmsportation  more  ex- 
pensive and  mass  transit  impractical  for 
the  most  part.  The  region  is  subject  to 
seasonal  extremes  in  temperature.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual  for  the  same  area  to 
experience  low  temperatures  in  the  dead 
of  winter  of  minus  20  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  high  temperatures  in  the  summer  in 
excess  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Finally, 
the  region  produces  almost  no  energy  it- 
self. Perhaps  it  is  not  so  surprising  to 
learn,  then,  that  mid-America  imported 
more  energy  than  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 


Because  we  are  all  aware  of  the  facts 
I  stated  above,  my  colleagues  from  mid- 
America  and  I  are  naturally  very  inter- 
ested in  developing  all  alternative 
sources  which  can  be  produced  in  mid- 
America.  Alcohol  is  one  alternative  we 
find  particularly  hopeful.  liquid  fuel  ac- 
counts for  by  far  the  majority  of  fuel 
use  in  mid-America  and  alcohol  is  itself 
a  Uquid.  As  such,  it  can  directly  replace 
a  part  of  our  energy  consxmiption.  In 
addition,  alcohol  is  suitable  for  produc- 
tion on  a  small  scale,  making  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  produce  and  use  fuel  from 
products  grown  on  their  own  land. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000 
the  United  States  will  have  the  potential 
to  produce  approximately  the  equivalent 
of  2  million  barrels  of  petroleum  per  day 
in  ethanol  produced  from  biomass.  Fully 
41  percent  of  this  potential  will  be  found 
in  mid-America.  Used  wisely,  I  firmly 
believe  alcohol  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  fiUing  our  energy  needs. 

This  bill  takes  a  number  of  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  It  lessens  regulations 
regarding  distilled  spirits  plants.  It  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right 
to  waive  or  reduce  existing  regulatory 
requirements.  It  institutes  a  simplified 
permit  procedure  and  lifts  the  bond  re- 
quirement for  small  producers.  All  of 
these  steps  remove  significant  regula- 
tory obstacles  to  production  of  alcohol 
fuels,  especially  for  the  small  producer, 
thus  encouraging  increased  on-farm 
manufacture  and  use. 

Extending  the  exemption  from  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline  used  in 
the  production  of  gasohol  and  integrat- 
ing it  with  the  credit  for  certain  alcohol 
fuels  will  have  the  desired  effect  of  en- 
couraging gasohol  mixtures  of  more 
than  10  percent  alcohcd.  In  addition,  this 
bill  corrects  an  oversight  in  present  law 
by  allowing  persons  who  paid  taxes  on 
gasoline  used  to  make  tax-exempt 
gasohol  to  recoup  their  tax  loss  by 
claiming  a  credit  in  the  amount  of  the 
tax  paid  on  such  gasoline. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  conferees 
on  their  consideration  of  this  important 
energy  source.* 

•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
of  1980.  The  windfall  profit  tax  is  the 
first  part  of  the  President's  energy  pro- 
gram to  proceed  this  far  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  Although  I  am  not  in 
total  agreement  with  the  course  of  ac- 
tion piu'sued  by  the  President  to  address 
our  energy  problem,  I  believe  this  con- 
ference report,  while  not  perfect,  war- 
rants our  support. 

When  the  President  announced  his 
decision  to  decontrol  oil  prices,  he  also 
proposed  this  tax  to  capture  what  he 
caUed  the  multibillion  dollar  "windfall" 
that  the  oil  Industry  would  receive.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  term  "wind- 
fall profit  tax"  Is  a  mlsnwner.  This  tax 
is  really  an  excise  tax  on  the  revenues 
taken  at  the  well-head  as  a  percentage 
of  the  difference  between  a  base  price 
and  the  selling  price  of  oil.  It  Is  not  a  tax 
on  windfall  profit. 

Despite  this  semantical  differ«ice  on 
the  tax,  I  agreed  with  the  President's 
decision  to  decontrol  oil  prices.  Decon- 


trol is  a  necessary  foundation  of  our 
energy  policy.  It  will  provide  Incentives 
to  conserve,  to  convert  to  alternative 
energy  resources,  and,  we  hope,  to  stifle 
the  growth  of  VS.  crude  oil  imports.  It 
was  my  belief  last  April  when  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  program  was  annoimced, 
and  it  continues  to  be  my  belief,  that 
the  additional  revenue  realized  by  the 
oil  companies  as  a  result  of  decontnd 
ought  to  be  plowed  back  into  research, 
exploration,  production  and  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  sources.  Only  those 
revenues  not  so  utilized  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  tax.  Unfortunately,  these  views, 
shared  by  many  In  Congress,  did  not 
prevail.  Rather,  the  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  House  and  Senate  chose 
to  Implement  a  windfall  profit  tax. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  legislaticm  will  raise 
$227.7  billion  from  oil  producers  over 
the  next  11  years.  Without  gettins  spe- 
cific, the  conference  report  calls  for  15 
percent  of  that  amount  to  be  spent  on 
energy  development  and  transportation. 
25  percent  on  energy  aid  to  the  poor, 
and  60  percent  on  Income  tax  reduction. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  repeal  of  the 
misguided  carryover  basis,  which  was 
extremely  complex  and  administratively 
unworkable.  But  the  real  value  of  this 
repeal  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  decedent's 
rural  property  will  now  be  more  easily 
retained  in  the  family. 

In  my  view,  the  revenues  from  this 
tax  should  be  applied  to  four  primary 
areas.  The  first  is  energy.  If  Americans 
are  going  to  be  required  to  pay  mOTe  for 
their  energy,  and  they  are  as  a  result  of 
decontrol,  then  they  should  get  more  en- 
ergy for  what  they  pay.  Unfortunately, 
although  we  will  be  paying  more,  there 
is  little  in  the  windfall  profit  tax  which 
assures  more  energy  for  the  American 

The  second  area  where  these  revenues 
should  be  spent  is  low-income  assistance. 
I  think  it  is  proper  for  the  Government 
to  assist  the  pow  in  coping  with  rising 
energy  costs  which  have  resulted  from 
the  Government's  decontreri  of  oil  prices. 
And  I  agree  with  the  conference  report 
which  calls  for  25  percent,  or  $56.8  bil- 
lion over  11  years,  of  the  revenues  to  be 
earmarked  for  low-income  households. 

Third,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  rev- 
enues than  is  called  for  by  the  confer- 
ence report  should  be  spent  on  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  and  energy  con- 
servation. I  think  a  larger  percaitage 
should  be  allocated  to  meet  our  crucial 
transportation  needs  over  the  next  20 
years. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  held  hearings 
last  summer  on  a  bill  which  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  pubUc  transpOT- 
tation  trust  fund.  This  concept  received 
the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  wit- 
nesses from  aU  sectors  of  the  transpor- 
tation community,  and  frankly,  its  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  More  efficient 
public  transportation  is  critical  to  re- 
ducing energy  consumption,  and  an  as- 
sured, long-term  funding  source  is  criu- 
cal  to  an  riBdent  public  transportation 
syst^n. 

Moreover,  there  was  overwhelmtog 
support  for  targeting  a  portion  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  receipts  for  the  pub- 
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lie  transportation  trust  ftind,  which  I 
enthusiasUcaU  r  endorse. 

Additionally^  there  are  other  trans- 
portation need^  which  must  be  addressed. 
Our  bridges  aile  in  desperate  need  of  re- 
pair, our  hlgltways  are  wearing  out  50 
percent  faster  than  they  are  being  re- 
traced, and  on  r  critical  safety  programs 
need  to  be  flna  iced.  In  light  of  the  recent 
problons  enccuntered  by  the  highway 
trust  fund,  I  think  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  are  a  good  source  to 
help  meet  our  transportation  needs  and 
make  our  syste  n  more  energy  efficient. 

Fourth,  windfall  profit  tax  revenues 
should  be  utili:  ed  in  the  area  of  conser- 
vation. I  am  pl«  ased  to  note  that  the  con- 
ference report  calls  for  $9.2  billion  in 
conservation  tix  credits — $600  million 
for  homeowner  i  and  $8.6  billion  for  busi- 
nesses. If  carriKl  out  properly,  our  con- 
servation effort  i,  particularly  in  the  busi- 
ness communit  r,  can  contribute  greatly 
to  reducing  ou-  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

As  I  have  iidicated,  this  bill  is  less 
than  perfect  ajid  I  intend  to  support  a 
motion  to  recoi  unit  It  to  the  conference 
with  instructio)  ts  to  make  it  better. 

I  think  the  till  can  be  improved.  But 
In  the  event  th  it  a  motion  to  recommit 
fails,  I  am  reac  y  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  w  sh  that  the  money  would 
be  spent  differ*  ntly  than  the  conferees 
have  suggested  but,  on  balance,  the  tax 
is  a  first  and  m  icessary  step  toward  im- 
plementing an  Energy  policy  and  solving 
this  very  difficult  problem.* 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
today  passed  legislation,  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill,  m  hich  I  consider  seriou&ly 
deficient    in    n  any    respects.    I    voted 
against  the  coni  erence  report  on  the  bill. 
In  1979,  Pres  dent  Carter  announced 
his  intention  to  gradually  decontrol  do- 
mestic oil  prices  The  purpose  behind  his 
action   was   twofold.   First,   Americans 
have  been  accuitomed  to  cheap  energy 
prices,  and  ha\e  become  wasteful  and 
short-sighted  in  their  use  of  it.  By  allow- 
ing the  price  of  lomestic  oil  to  gradually 
rise  to  world  prii  :es,  it  was  hoped  that  we 
would  begin  to  c  )ns€rve  this  precious  re- 
source. Second,  it  is  essential  that  we 
stimulate  domes  ;ic  production  in  our  ef- 
fort to  reduce  ot  r  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  By  decontro  ing  domestic  prices,  we 
provide  an  econo  nic  incentive  for  Ameri- 
can companies  ta  explore  for  additional 
petroleum  resou-ces.  This  economic  In- 
centive is  impor  ant  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, if  we  ever  ti  ope  to  achieve  our  goal 
of  energy  Indepe  ndence. 

When  the  President  announced 
phased-in  deconi  rol,  he  requested  enact- 
ment of  a  "wlndJ  all  profit  tax"  on  the  oil 
companies  to  recbver  some  of  the  profits 
earned  as  a  diredt  result  of  decontrol.  At 
the  time,  the  Pr^ldent  proposed  placing 
the  revenues  fiom  this  tax  into  an 
"energy  security  fund"  which  would  fi- 
nance synthetic  fuels  production,  en- 
hance other  alter  lative  energy  programs, 
improve  mass  transportation  systems, 
provide  low-lnc<me  energy  assistance 
payments  and  si  pport  other  energy-re- 
lated programs. 

In  June  of  197!  i,  the  House  had  before 
it  a  choice  betw«  en  two  differing  wind- 
fall tax  bills:  Tie  propceal  offered  by 
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the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Jones-Moore  substitute  bill.  I  supported 
the  Jones-Moore  substitute  because  I 
believed  it  to  be  the  better  proposal  of 
the  two  for  our  long  term  energy  situa- 
tion, by  leaving  available  greater  reve- 
nues to  increase  domestic  exploration 
and  production. 

Like  every  American,  I  realize  the  im- 
portance of  reducing  our  reliance  on 
OPEC.  Were  the  revenues  from  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  to  be  spent  on  long  term 
programs  to  dramatically  increase  our 
domestic  energy  supplies,  then  the  wind- 
fall tax  bill  would  perhaps  be  a  more 
justified  proposal. 

But  what  we  considered  here  today 
was  a  far  cry  from  the  original  proposal 
to  finance  an  energy  security  fund,  and 
I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  goes  on  to 
enact  this  legislation  in  its  present  form, 
the  consequences  for  all  Americans  will 
be  severe  and  long  lasting. 

This  country  faces  a  dangerous  energy 
shortage  in  both  the  near  and  long 
term  future.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to 
me  that  we  should  right  now  be  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic oil  production,  and  to  swcelerate 
development  and  use  of  a  wide  range  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  Instead,  we 
have  robbed  the  American  people  of  a 
significant  amount  of  potential  new  pro- 
duction, by  taxing  away  much  of  the 
benefits  of  decontrol.  The  $227  billion 
which  will  end  up  in  the  Federal  coffers 
as  a  result  of  this  bill,  is  $227  biUion  that 
will  never  be  devoted  to  finding  and  pro- 
ducing more  domestic  oil.  The  consola- 
tion should  have  been  that  the  revenues 
taken  away  from  domestic  oil  production 
would  be  devoted  to  develc^ing  and  pro- 
ducing alternative  energy  supplies  to 
help  us  meet  our  future  needs. 

But  this  particular  bill  offers  the 
American  people  all  the  pitfalls  of  in- 
creased taxation  on  energy  producers, 
with  none  of  the  benefits  originally  pro- 
posed. The  bill  does  absolutely  nothing 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
In  fact,  it  may  have  just  the  opposite 
effect.  Some  say  that,  barring  imposition 
of  import  quotas,  consumers  will  be  pro- 
tected—that the  tax  will  not  be  directly 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  claim  is 
that  the  oil  companies  will  only  be  al- 
lowed to  charge  the  world  price  for  oil, 
and  this  wUl  effectively  prohibit  a  direct 
passthrough  of  the  tax  to  the  consumer. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  con- 
sumer will  pay  the  price  in  a  more  In- 
direct— but  just  as  costly — way. 

Our  current  level  of  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction is  about  8.5  million  barrels  per 
day.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  because  of  declining  re- 
serves, domestic  production  by  1990  will 
fall  to  7.9  million  barrels  per  day  with- 
out the  windfall  profit  tax.  CBO  also 
estimates  that  if  this  windfall  tax  is  Im- 
posed, domestic  production  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  to  7.4  million  barrels  per 
day. 

This  will  all  take  place  at  the  very 
time  we  should  be  stimulating  domestic 
oil  exploration  and  production.  Even 
assuming  a  constant  rate  of  consump- 
tion—although it  Is  more  likely  to  rise- 
by  reducing  our  domestic  production 
even  more  than  it  would  normally  fall 


because  of  declining  reserves,  and  with- 
out significant  incentives  to  produce  and 
use  alternative  sources,  we  will  be  forced 
to  turn  even  more  heavily  to  OPEC.  The 
dollars  sent  out  of  the  United  States  to 
purchase  these  additional  500.000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  foreign  oil  will  fall  right 
into  the  hands  of  OPEC— the  very  prob- 
lem we  are  trying  desperately  to  com- 
bat. And  the  purchase  of  those  500,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  will  become  more 
costly  to  the  American  consumer  year 
after  year.  In  addition,  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  increasing  world  oil  prices  is 
that  domestic  oil  prices  will  rise  in  turn. 
These  side-by-side  increases  in  foreign 
and  domestic  oU  prices  will  begin  a  ris- 
ing spiral  of  energy  costs — the  likes  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen— and  which 
will  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  American 
consumer.   The  inflationary  impact  of 
constantly-rising  energy  prices  is  already 
extraordinary,  but  with  this  bill,  that 
pressure  is  sure  to  mount,  and  will  most 
affect  those  in  our  society  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

Despite  this,  the  Congress  seems  in- 
tent upon  enacting  a  windfall  profit  tax. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  if  there  must 
be  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  American 
energy   companies,   then   the   revenues 
taken  away  from  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion should  be  used  to  finance  substan- 
tial   alternative    energy    programs,    to 
compensate  for  that  loss.  The  bill  the 
House  today  considered  provided  almost 
no  funds  for  that  purpose.  Instead,  a 
significant  portion  of  the  total  revenues 
would  be  set  aside  to  provide  a  general 
tax  cut  at  some  time  in  the  future.  I 
might  support  targeted  tax  cuts  in  the 
future,  but  the  purpose  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  was  to  Improve  our  domestic 
energy  situation.  But  it  does  nothing  to 
stabilize  energy  supplies  or  prices,  and 
it  does  almost  nothing  to  further  our 
very  critical  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence. The  American  taxpayer  Is  sxire  to 
enjoy  only  temporary  benefits  of  an  In- 
come tax  reduction.  And  you  may  be 

sure  that  the  benefits  will  be  just  that 

temporary.  What  will  be  permanent  is 
our  unaltered  dependence  on  high-priced 
foreign  oil,  the  continued  negative  im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
our  continued  subjection  to  the  whims 
of  OPEC. 

I  strongly  believe  that  any  revenues 
from  this  tax  should  be  applied  to 
energy-related  programs,  and  I  sup- 
ported the  Fisher-Gephardt  resolution 
considered  by  the  House  yesterday.  The 
resolution  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
House  that,  regardless  of  the  advisory 
language  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3919.  50  percent  of  the  revenues 
from  the  tax  be  made  available  for 
energy  research,  development,  produc- 
tion and  conservation,  and  for  mass 
transportation  programs. 

It  also  sulvlsed  that  25  percent  of  the 
revenues  be  used  for  low-income  energy 
assistance  payments,  and  25  percent  for 
general  purposes.  The  resolution  was 
strictly  advisory  in  nature.  It  was  un- 
fortimate  that  the  resolULlon  was  re- 
jected, because  the  conference  commit- 
tee agreement  which  ultimately  passed 
the  House  has  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  not  seri- 


ous about  improving  our  energy  situa- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  public  deserves  to 
know  that  if  we  take  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  away  from  potential  new 
oil  production,  those  dollars  will  be  de- 
voted to  developing  other  sources  of  en- 
ergy which  we  can  use  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  OPEC. 

I  have  other  serious  concerns  over  this 
legislation.  I  am  concerned  over  the  ad- 
verse impact  this  conference  agreement 
will  have  on  Independent  oil  producers. 
The  Senate  exempted  independent  pro- 
ducers from  the  tax  on  the  first  thou- 
sand barrels  per  day  of  production.  The 
conference  agreement  imposes  a  heavy 
tax  burden  on  the  independents.  It  is  a 
reduced  tax  rate,  but  even  so  it  will  sig- 
nificantly stifie  future  exploration  of  do- 
mestic oil.  Independent  producers  drill 
about  80  percent  of  the  exploratory  wells 
drilled  in  the  United  States.  It  takes  an 
enormous  amount  of  venture  capital  to 
finance  these  projects.  The  risks  involved 
in  these  ventures  are  great,  and  inde- 
pendent producers  should  be  given  every 
incentive  possible  to  increase  their  ex- 
ploration and  production.  By  imposing 
this  tax  on  the  independent  producer,  we 
will  in  effect  insure  that  many  marginal 
wells  will  never  be  drilled. 

Further,  the  conference  agreement  im- 
poses a  70  percent  tax  rate  on  royalty 
owners.  Royalty  Is  not  income,  but  is 
the  price  paid  to  the  owner  for  the  re- 
duction In  the  value  of  his  property 
caused  by  removal  of  the  pilnerals.  The 
vast  majority  of  royalty  owners  are 
ranchers,  farmers,  and  people  like  you 
and  me.  By  heavily  taxing  these  royalty 
owners,  there  will  be  reduced  additional 
incentive  in  the  future  to  lease  lands  for 
exploration  and  production.  The  con- 
sumer will  pay  the  price  for  the  loss  of 
this  potential  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  who 
assume  that  I  make  these  remarks  as  a 
Congressman  from  an  oil-producing 
State — as  a  spokesman  for  the  industry. 
This  is  not  the  case.  I  speak  today  es  one 
who  has  a  deep  concern  over  the  future 
economic  well-being  of  every  region  of 
this  Nation,  and  as  one  who  has  a  par- 
ticular concern  for  the  consumers  in  this 
country  who  will  bear  the  burden  of  our 
actions. 

In  the  haste  of  the  Congress  to  pun- 
ish the  big  oil  companies,  we  are  In  fact 
punishing  our  own  constiuents — the  very 
people  we  are  trying  to  protect.  We  are 
particularly  punishing  those  who  can 
least  afford  the  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion— the  poor,  the  elderly  on  fixed  in- 
comes, and  the  ordinary  working  men 
and  women  in  our  country. 

The  windfaU  profit  tax  bill  is  said  to 
be  the  largest,  single  revenue-gathering 
measure  ever  considered  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  only  follows,  then,  that 
the  benefits  fr(m  these  revenues  to  the 
American  people — whether  direct  or 
indirect — should  be  greater  than  those 
ever  provided  before.  Sadly,  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  fact,  for  all  those  billions, 
the  benefits  to  our  constituents  may  be 
almost  negligible.  The  public  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  revenues  from  this 
tax  would  provide  them  with  a  more 
stable  and  promising  energy  future.  In 


my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  have  been  led  astray.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  after  many  years 
of  trial,  we  have  finally  managed  to  get 
an  income  tax  exclusion  for  interest 
paid  on  savings  accounts  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House.  The  provision  to  which  I 
refer  is  part  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
conference  report.  Not  only  does  this 
conference  agreement  raise  the  current 
tax  exclusion  allowed  on  corporate  divi- 
dends to  $200  for  a  single  return  and 
$400  for  a  joint  return,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides the  same  tax  exclusion  for  interest 
accrued  on  savings  accounts.  Could  it 
be  that  this  time  we  will  finally  get  this 
tax  break  passed? 

Small  savers  have  been  Increasingly 
penalized  in  recent  years  and  the  result 
can  be  seen  in  dwindling  bank  reserves. 
No  one  has  an  incentive  to  save  any- 
more. First,  the  interest  a  small  saver 
receives  does  not  approach  the  current 
inflation  rate.  Second,  banks  are  impos- 
ing service  charges  on  small  savings 
accounts  at  an  alarming  rate,  often 
resulting  in  the  depositor  having  less 
money  to  take  out  of  an  account  than 
was  put  in.  And  third,  what  interest  a 
small  saver  manages  to  accrue  is  taxed. 
Clearly,  these  are  not  incentives  to  save. 
But  by  exempting  the  first  $200  to  $400 
of  savings  account  interest  from  taxa- 
tion. I  predict  that  we  will  see  savings 
accounts  grow  again.  People  will  have 
an  incentive  to  keep  money  in  the  bank. 
This  will  provide  more  funds  for  a  vir- 
tually crippled  housing  market,  and  may 
somewhat  ease  an  extremdy  tense 
situation. 

There  are  of  course  concerns  that  this 
measure  will  cost  the  VS.  Treasury 
$4.3  billion  in  uncollected  tax  revenue. 
I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  the  $200 
to  $400  saved  from  taxation  will  be  put 
back  into  the  economy  either  through 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  or 
the  clearing  of  old  debts.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  I  have  been  for  years,  that 
this  type  of  tax  break  is  beneficial  to 
the  consumer  and  the  country.  It  does 
not  create  another  bureaucracy,  and  It 
does  not  require  hispectors,  regulations, 
or  forms  (above  what  we  already  have, 
courtesy  of  the  IRS) .  It  Is  a  clean  and 
simple  way  to  give  the  consumer  a 
break,  while  putting  cash  into  our 
economy. 

It  is  long  overdue  and  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  this  to  pass  for  16  years.* 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  ^>eak», 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  bill 
HH.  3919,  "The  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980,"  and  want  to  take 
this  moment  to  salute  my  fellow  con- 
ferees for  their  diligence,  persistence, 
and  dedication  in  arriving  at  this  histcxic 
legislation. 

H.R.  3919  Is  a  legislative  milestone  t<a 
this  country.  It  marks  the  mcMnent  when 
this  Nation  took  its  first  positive  steps  to 
deal  with  a  crisis  which  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  our  way  of  life  and  our  standard 
of  living.  It  will  recapture  for  the  con- 
suming public  over  $227  billion  of  future 
oil  price  increases.  Increases  meAe  pos- 
sible by  the  existence  of  the  OPEC  car- 
tel and  by  decootnd  of  oU  i»lceB.  It  In- 


sures that  true  "windfall"  profit — profit 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  economic 
effort  invested — is  recouped  for  purixiaes 
described  in  the  legislation. 

The  biil  provides  set-asides  of  enor- 
mous amounts  of  revenue  lor  income  tax 
reductions,  assistance  for  the  poor  in 
meeting  their  energy  needs,  and  for  the 
developmmt  of  alternative  energy 
sources  and  fuel-saving  transportatian 
programs.  It  also  provides  Incentives  for 
energy  conservation. 

Nearly  a  year  In  the  making,  the  legis- 
lative product  we  pass  <m  today  also 
marks  a  monumental  imdertaUng  In 
Uiat  it  demraistrates  the  resolve  of  the 
American  people  to  forthrightly  deal 
with  the  serious  dependency  an  im- 
ported oil  which  plagues  us.  The  future  Is 
not  made  any  easier  by  passage  of  this 
legislatlcHi.  If  anything,  the  immediate 
future  promises  increasing  hardship  for 
all  of  us  as  we  adjust  to  an  era  of  short 
suiq>ly  and  transition  to  alternative 
fuels.  But  what  this  bill  does  Is  to  make 
odr  future  possible  in  t^ms  of  energy 
independence,  lliat  is  no  smaU  accom- 
plishment, and  it  Is  for  this  that  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Pn&t  Tax  Act  of 
1980  will  be  remembered  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasms  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  sunwrt  the  bill.* 
*  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  ctmference  r^mrt  with  great 
reluctance.  I  believe  that  domestic  oil 
should  never  have  been  decontrolled,  but 
since  that  is  an  accomplished  fact,  I  sup- 
port the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  recapture 
part  of  the  enormous  profits  wliich  oil 
companies  will  reap.  My  reluctant  sup- 
port stems  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
this  bill  will  recapture  only  $227  billion 
over  the  next  10  years,  a  mere  23  percent 
of  the  expected  profits  of  $1  trillion  in 
additional  profits  which  oil  companies 
will  receive. 

On  June  1,  1979,  using  the  authority 
granted  under  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975,  President 
Carter  announced  that  he  would  order 
the  gradual  removal  of  all  price  controls 
on  domestic  oil.  "Rie  President  th«i  pro- 
posed a  windfall  profit  tax  designed  to 
recoup  a  portion  of  the  additional  Income 
decontrol  would  bring  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  administration's  windfall 
profit  tax  would  have  recovered  $295.9 
billion  by  1990  or  30  percent  of  the  addi- 
tional revenues  oil  onnpanies  were  des- 
tined to  receive. 

The  conference  report  adopted  a  tax 
expected  to  raise  $227  billion  by  1990  or 
23  percent  of  the  Increase  in  oil  company 
revenues  due  to  decontrol.  The  bill  does 
not  actually  tax  the  additional  profits 
that  the  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices 
will  produce,  but  instead  imposes  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  various  categories  of  domes- 
tic oil  production.  The  bill  places  a  lower 
tax  on  newly  discovered  oil  and  oil  pro- 
duced fr«n  wells  requiring  expensive 
recovery  technology.  It  places  a  higher 
tax  on  old  oil  which  is  already  in  produc- 
tion. 

The  windfall  inx)fit  tax  certainly 
should  have  been  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  approved  by  the  conference. 

Another  disturbing  provision  of  the 
windfall   profit   tax   conference   report 
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division  of  funds  pro- 
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OKXBUL  LEAVE 


Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 

consent  that   all  Members 

5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

extend  their  remarks  on  the 

report  imder  consideration. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
Oregon? 

no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
ime  as  I  may  consume. 

let  us  keep  in  mind  what 

b4fore  us.  This  is  a  well-worked- 

bill.  It  treats  the  independ- 

great  generosity.  This  is  the 

is   going   to   allow   us   to 

he  road  toward  energy  self- 
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bill  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 
bill,  we  can  go  home  smd  say 
ive  struck  a  blow  for  moving 
road  that  we  have  to  take  in 

achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
this  Nation.  This  is  a  bill  that 

support. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

ICOnOK  TO  BECOMMIT  OTWTMXO  BT   ICE.   AXCBXX 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
moti(Hi  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  ffl>EAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Archer  moves  to  recommit  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  blU  (HJl.  3919)  to  the 
conference  on  the  (Usagreelng  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  with  Instructions  to  the  Man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to: 

(1)  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  provide  an  exemption  from  the  wind- 
fall pront  tax  for  the  first  1.000  barrels  of 
oU  produced  a  day  by  an  Independent  pro- 
ducer, wltih  a  definition  of  Independent  pro- 
ducer as  defined  In  the  Senate  amendment 
but  not  to  Include  any  royalty  owners,  and 

(2)  adjust  all  revenue  targets  downward 
to  reflect  alterations  made  in  the  conference 
report  Intended  to  carry  out  these  Instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  185,  nays  227, 
answered  "pres«it"  1,  not  voting  19,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  142] 
TEAS— 186 


Abdnor 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
AuOoln 
Badbam 
Bafalls 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beeird,  Tenzi. 
Bereuter 
Bethime 
Boggs 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brink!  ey 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Campbell 
Oamey 
Carr 
Carter 
Chappell 

Cb«MV 


Clauaon 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coleman 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Ooughlln 

Courier 

Cranie.  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

delaCJaiza 

Oeckard 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Duncan,  ■I>enn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwvds,  Okla. 

English 

Erdahl 

Erl«ntx>m 

Findley 

Plsb 

Porsythe 

Trenzel 

Frost 

Oingrlch 

OHckman 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllnc 

Otwllaon 

Oramm 

Onailvr 


Oriabam 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanoe 
Hansen 
Hlghtower 
Hlnson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Borton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
rchord 
Ire' and 
Jeffries 
Jones,  Okla. 


Kelly 

Kemp 

Kind! 

Kramer 

Lagomaralno 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

LewU 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Limdlne 


Lungren 

McClory 

McCloricey 

tfcDooald 

McBwen 

McKay 

M&dlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Bfarrlott 

Martin 

Mattox 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mollofaan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

CUlf. 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natch«r 
Bashayan 
Patterson 
Paul 
Perkins 
Pickle 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BaUey 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Beeoxl,  R.I. 

Bediell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Brodhoad 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Byron 

CBvanaugh 

Chlaholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Ccnnan 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

DoniMlly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fairy 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Ferrapo 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  IClch. 


PuraeU 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rouaselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

San  tint 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulse 

Sebelius 

Senaenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

S-.ack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

9tang«land 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

NAYS— 227 


Stockman 

Stump 

8ymms 

Synar 

Tauke 

TaylM' 

Tbcmaa 

Trtble 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltt4ricer 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Toung,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


Ford,  Tenn. 

Fouatadn 

Fowler 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Oiadmo 

Oibl>ons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Oonzalez 

Oone 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouailnl 

Oudger 

Ball,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HlllU 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzanan 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lederer 

TiWhman 

Leland 

Levltaa 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

McCormack 

McDad« 

McHugh 

McKlnne^ 

Maguire 

Markey 

Matsul 

Blavroules 

MaTBioll 

Mica 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mtnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  K.Y. 

Moakley 

Bloffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

MurtlMi 

Neal 

Niadsl 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetts 

Patten 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchant 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Roetenkowikl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroader 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

StOermaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Thccnpaon 

Traxler 

UdaU 

nilman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgrem 

Walk«r 

Weaver 

W«lM 

Whitley 

WUson,  O.  H. 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wylie 

Tatea 

Tartron 

Toung,  Mb. 

Zablocia 

Zefmttl 
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Collins,  ni. 
Crane,  Philip 
Davis,  S.C. 
Oarcia 
Harsha 
Jenrette 


Clerk 


Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Mathls 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers,  Pa. 
O'Brien 

a  1210 
announced 


Rhodes 
Rosenthal 
Stewart 
Waxman 


the  following 


The 
I>airs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Oarcia  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mathls. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  lUinoU  with  Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Murphy  pf  Illinois. 
Mr.  Ratchford  with   Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  OILMAN,  and  Ms. 
MIKULSKI  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  and  Mr.  WYATT 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  ajnd  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  302,  nays  107, 
answered  "present"  4,  not  voting  19,  as 
follows: 

[Bou  No.  148] 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Oallf. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
BaUey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bta«gi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
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Bowen 
Brademas 
Brtnkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Oallf. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchscan 
Burliaon 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Oarter 
Cavanaugh 
ChiSholm 
Clay 
Cllnger 
Coelho 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Oonnan 
Cotter 
Ooughlin 
Courier 
D' Amours 
Danlelson 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich. 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dicks 
DKfCT 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 


Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dtmcan,  Tenn. 

Early 

E-dchardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oephardt 

Olalmo 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 
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Ollckman 
Ooodling 
Oore 
Orassley 
Oray 
Oreen 
Ouarlnl 
Oudger 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
HaU,  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HUlis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtanan 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
KUdee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmsiyer 
LaFalce 
Latto 

Leach,  Iowa 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levltas 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundlne 
McClory 
McC^oskey 
McOormack 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Magulre 
Marks 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Boggs 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dec 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

DanneciieQner 

de  la  Oerza 

Decfeard 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

£)dwards,  Okla. 

English 

Forsythe 

Oingrlch 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Oradison 

Onamm 


Marlenee 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

MUculskl 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchdl,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

NeaJ 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pegnaer 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchapd 

PurseU 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royw 

Ruaso 
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Orisham 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hanoe 

Hansen 

Hlghtower 

Hinaon 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Legomarslno 

Leach,  lA. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefller 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

LuJan 

Lungren 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McKay 

Marriott 

Mattox 

MUler,  Ohio 

Moore 


Sabo 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sdiroeder 

Seiberling 

ShsAnon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

SmiUi,  Iowa 

Sknlth,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

StOermaln 

Stack 

Stagers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Start 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Trailer 

TMble 

UdaU 

Dllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WhltehuTst 

Whitley 

Whittem 

WUllams,  Bfbnt. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylie 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Z&blocki 

Zeferettl 


Moorhead. 

CaUf. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Paul 
Pickle 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rousaelot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Saitterfleld 
Schulae 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sladc 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stvmtp 
Synuna 
Synar 
Taylor 
Tbnmtm 
Tander  Jagt 
Watklns 
White 
Whlttaker 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young,  Alaska 


NOT  VOTTNQ— 19 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 4 
Burton,  John     Moffett  Nolan 

Maikey 


AndeEBon,  ni. 

OoUlna,IU. 

Orane,  PhUlp 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dodd 

Oarda 

Harsha 


JaniMte  Ratchford 

Johnson,  Colo.  Bhmlw 

Jones.  N.C.  Roaentbal 

Mathls  Stewart 

Muiithy.  ni.  Wa 
Myers,  Pa. 
03rlen 


D  1220 

"Rie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  BIr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Oarcia  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnols. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  MT. 
Stewart. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  voted 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  HH. 
3919.  the  windfaU  profit  tax  bill.  I  in- 
advertently missed  the  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage. Although  I  was  seated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  final  vote. 
I  misread  the  electronic  recording  de- 
vice. I  thought  that  I  was  registered  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  but  in  reality  I  had  not 
voted.  If  I  had  voted,  I  would  have 
strongly  supported  passage  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill. 


D  1230 
PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5  P.M.  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  14.  TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON 
HJl.  5751.  PROTECTION  OF  AR- 
CHEOLOOICAL  RESOURCES  IN 
SOUTHWESTERN  COLORADO,  AND 
HH.  6631.  SETTLEMENT  OF  LAND 
CLAIMS  OF  CAYUGA  INDIAN  NA- 
TION IN  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  may  have  until 
5  pjn.  on  Friday.  March  14,  1980,  to  file 
reports  on  two  bills:  H.R.  5751,  relating 
to  the  protection  of  archeological  re- 
sources in  southwestern  Colorado,  and 
HJl.  6631,  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
land  claims  of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  explain  what  he  is  up  to? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mx.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  up  to  a  simple 
request  to  file  two  reports  tomorrow  that 
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v>uld 


•  more 
mixority 
BOUl  I6ELOT. 

thit 
UDAIL 

b; 
ROUS  3ELOT 


ha"e 


ROUS  SELOT 


tlie 


ordinarily 
trying  to 
with  the 

Mr 
has  said 

Mr. 
siontofUe 

Mr 
wiM  you 
correct? 

Mr.  UDAU^ 

Mr 
to  hurry  up 
mand  and 
legislation? 

Mr.  UDAUi. 
which  the 
(Mr.  Lek)  is 
district 
April  1  wheti 
dian  tribes 
Ing  to 

Mr. 
the  right  to 
colleague 

Mr.   LEE. 
yielding.  My 
is  OK  as 
the  gentlema^ 
made 

sular  Affairs 
be  a  cap 
when  it  is 

Mr.UDALt. 

Ur 
tleman 

Mr.UDALt 
and  we  will 
cap  with  the 

Mr.   LEE. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr 
withdraw  my 

The 
objection  to 
from  Arizon^? 

There  was 


That  is  correct. 

And  we  really  have 
jecause  there  is  a  great  de- 
public  is  demanding  this 


In  the  Indian  legislation, 
I  entleman  from  New  York 
familiar  with,  and  is  in  his 
e  is  a  time  problem  about 
certain  rights  of  the  In- 
expire.  and  we  are  try- 
that  piece  of  legislation. 
Further  reserving 
object,  I  would  yield  to  my 

New  York. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for 

understanding  is  that  this 

as  the  commitment  that 

from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 

in  the  Interior  and  In- 

Tommittee  that  there  would 

am  sndment  offered  to  the  bill 

brpught  to  the  floor  is  met. 

.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 


nay 
exped  te 
ROUS  SELOT. 
,  to  ot 
fron 


lorg 


yesten  ay 


ROUS  3ELOT. 


t< 


MICHIX. 


lea<  er 


ROST]  SNKOWSKI. 


(Bir. 
permission 
minute  and 
remarks  and 

Mr. 
the  purpose 
majority 
week. 

Mr. 
will  the 

Mr.  \nt:HUp. 

Mr. 
this  conclude) 
When  the 
going  to  ask 
go  over  until 

The  set 
March  17.  th( 
We  will  have 
three  bills  un^er 
are  to  be 
the  suspension 
poned  until 

There  are 
S.  1515  to  au 
centennial 
medal  for  A 
6631,  the  Indiin 

On  Tuesdaj 
meet  at  xuxm 
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go  in  next  week.  We  are 
them.  I  have  cleared  ttiem 
in  both  cases. 

And  the  minority 
this  is  all  acceptable? 
Yes.  It  is  simply  permis- 
tomorrow  night. 

.  I  understand  other- 
to  file  next  week;  is  that 


That  cranmitment  stands 
to  work  out  an  acceptable 
gentleman. 

With  that  understanding, 
we  have  no  objections. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I 
reservation  of  objection, 
pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentleman 


tiy 


ROUl  SSELOT 
iw  my  rese: 
SPEAOaR 
tie 


ao  objection. 
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MICIEL 


asked  and  was  given 

address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 

:  nclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 

>f  inquiring  of  the  acting 

the  program  for  next 


gent  ei 


Roen  wKowsKi. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
^man  yield? 

r^yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

the  business  for  this  week. 

g(ntleman  concludes,  he  is 

1  nanimous  consent  that  we 

Monday. 

le  for  next  week,  Monday, 
House  will  meet  at  noon, 
the  Consent  Calendar  and 
suspension,  and  if  there 
recorded  votes,  however,  on 
bills,  they  will  be  post- 
Tuesday,  March  18. 
hree  suspensions.  First  is 
ihorize  the  striking  of  Bi- 
■  ■      HJl.   5625.   a  gold 
]  "hilip  Randolph;  and  HJl. 
land  claims. 

March  18,  the  House  will 
and  recorded  votes  oa  the 


suspensions  debated  Monday  will  be 
taken.  There  Is  one  suspension  on 
Tuesday. 

H.R.  5751,  protection  of  archeological 
resources  in  southwestern  Colorado. 

Then  we  will  consider  S.  2222,  extend- 
ing the  time  for  Indian  claims,  open  rule, 
1  hoiu-,  and  that  will  conclude  the  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  House  will  meet  at  3  pjn.  on 
Wednesday  and  at  11  ajn.  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.  The  bills  under  consideration 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  will  be  H.J.  Res.  510, 
the  emergency  funding  for  the  FTC,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted  and  H.R. 
5741,  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act 
of  1979  with  a  modified  rule  and  2  hours 
of  debate.  Next  is  H.R.  5563,  permit  use 
of  Spanish  language  in  Federal  courts  in 
Puerto  Rico,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

House  Resolution  549,  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  modified  rule,  1  hour 
of  debate. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday  and  by  5:30  on  all  other  days 
except  Wednesday.  C<Hiference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time.  Any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  assume  that 
putting  off  of  those  votes  on  Monday  is 
out  of  respect  for  St.  Patrick.  Will  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man's assumption  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  what  will  the  gen- 
tleman have  to  say  about  the  prospects 
of  a  Friday  session?  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  more  of  a  program  than  what 
we  had  this  week. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Based  on  the 
schedule  as  announced,  there  is  a  good 
possibility  of  not  having  a  Friday  ses- 
sion, but  the  leadership  would  like  to 
keep  that  variable,  principally  because 
we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  can 
get  through  this  legislation.  If  we  do, 
however,  I  am  sure  that  will  be  no  Fri- 
day session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  a  number  of  rumors 
floating  around,  of  course,  that  the 
President  will  address  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  whatever  he  has  in  mind 
with  respect  to  the  economy.  Is  there 
any  new  intelligence  on  that? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  As  far  as  the 
leadership  knows,  there  has  been  no  re- 
quest by  the  White  House  for  any  such 
speech. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Would  the  acting 
minority  leader  remind  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  that  Tuesday  is  Illinois' 
primary  and  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  delegation  on  both  sides  are  heavily 
engaged  in  legitimate  political  activity. 
A  light  schedule  Tuesday  would  be  wel- 
comed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point.  Although 
mention  has  been  made  of  deferring 
votes  on  suspensions  on  Monday  to 
Tuesday,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  would  be  roUcall  votes  de- 
manded on  those  suspensions.  The  gen- 


tleman might  want  to  do  a  little  mis- 
sionary work  with  those  who  would  be 
involved. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
would  also  yield  for  one  other  observa- 
tion, the  rumor  about  the  President  ad- 
dressing us  obviously  would  not  be  a 
problem  Monday  or  Tuesday,  since  if 
he  prepares  his  speech  he  would  have 
to  wait  48  hours  to  see  if  it  fit  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  that  was  the  gen- 
tleman's observation  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness on  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  6f  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  17,  1980 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  CARTER 
POLICY 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter). 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  interesting  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Historian  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  a  close  associate  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  says  severtil 
interesting  things  about  President 
Carter's  foreign  policy: 

Present  Carter  disclaims  responsibility — 
and  learns  nothing.  Each  year  his  blunders 
grow  worse. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  asks  whether  America 
can  "afford  4  more  years  of  vacillation, 
emotionalism  and  incompetence  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs." 

It  is  a  good  question.  And  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  that  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  current  foreign  policy 
failures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle and  ponder  the  implications. 

COLXAPSE  or  THE   CARTIX   POUCT 

(By  Arthiir  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 
A  twenty-day  trip  around  the  world  yields 
Impressions  rather  than  conclusions.  But  I 
return  with  one  Impression  so  strong  as  al- 
most to  rate  as  a  conclusion — that  Is,  as  one 
travels  from  place  to  place,  one  encounters 
a  consistent,  deep,  dispiriting  and  almost  un- 
qualified lack  of  belief  In  American  foreign 
policy.  Coming  back  now  to  Ood's  country, 
one  finds  the  flip  side  of  this  Bltuatlon — ^tbat 


Is,  righteous  local  complaint  about  the  in- 
explicable refusal  of  our  allies  to  follow  our 
lead.  Whatever  the  merits  of  our  disagree- 
ment with  the  rest  of  the  friendly  world,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  declarations  of  the 
Carter  administration  over  the  last  10  weeks 
have  crystallized  an  ominous  gap  within  the 
community  of  free  nations. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  At  the  end  of  De- 
cember, the  Red  Army  Invaded  Afghani- 
stan. The  American  President,  overcome  with 
astonishment,  said  that  this  action  forced 
him  to  change  "drastically"  his  ideas  about 
Russian  intentions.  In  a  speech  on  January 
4  be  called  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  "a  stepping  stone  to  their  pos- 
sible control  over  much  of  the  world's  oil 
supplies"  and  the  gravest  threat  to  world 
peace  since  1945.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech  on  January  23,  he  laid  down  the  Car- 
ter Doctrine  for  the  Persian  Oulf,  defining 
this  region  as  part  of  the  American  zone  of 
vital  Interest  and  declaring  that  the  United 
States  would  repel  an  assault  on  the  area 
"by  any  means  necessary — Including  military 
force." 

TWO  DEflNlTE  IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  Carter's  statements  contained  two  defi- 
nite Implications:  that  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  was  the  first  step  in  the  un- 
folding of  a  Kremlin  master  plan  aimed  at 
taking  over  the  Middle  E^t;  and  that  the 
United  States  had  the  capability  to  foil  this 
plan  by  military  means  short  of  nuclear  war. 

Any  six-year-old  child  with  a  toy  globe 
knew  that  this  seccnd  Implication  at  least 
was  cockeyed.  To  suggest  that  the  United 
States,  using  lines  of  reinforcement  and  re- 
supply  stretching  7,000  miles  around  the 
world,  could  possibly  match  Soviet  conven- 
tional strength  across  Iran's  northern  fron- 
tier was  hardly  an  act  of  responsible  leader- 
ship. 

On  January  29,  Mr.  Carter  himself  had  to 
concede,  "I  don't  think  it  would  be  accurate 
for  me  to  claim  that  at  this  time  or  in  the 
future  we  expect  to  have  enough  military 
strength  and  enough  military  presence  there 
to  defend  the  region  unilaterally." 

The  President  thus  admitted  that  his 
Carter  Doctrine  was  enforclble  only  In  col- 
laboration with  American  allies  and  friends. 
This  being  the  case,  a  competent  administra- 
tion would  have  preceded  that  announce- 
ment of  the  doctrine  by  careful  and  sys- 
tematic consultation  with  other  nations.  It 
soon  developed  that,  incredibly  enough,  no 
such  consultation  had  taken  place.  And  it 
further  developed  that  none  of  the  putative 
t)eneficlarles  of  the  Carter  Doctrine  has  much 
intention  of  endorsing  It. 

These  putative  beneficiaries  faU  Into  two 
groups :  Middle  Eastern  countries  that,  in  case 
of  Soviet  assault,  would  lose  their  Independ- 
ence; and  American  alUes  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  that,  in  such  a  case,  would  lose 
their  oil.  The  first  group  has  made  It  evident 
that  the  last  thing  they  want  In  present  cir- 
cumstances is  an  American  expeditionary 
force  in  their  countries.  Thus  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan :  "We  expose  the  deployment  of  any 
foreign  troops  in  our  area  .  .  .  Jordan  would 
not  allow  its  territory  to  be  used  by  any  for- 
eign power  In  any  context." 

Crown  Prince  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia:  "We 
will  never  permit  the  creation  of  foreign 
bases  on  our  territory  because  we  do  not  want 
to  enmesh  our  country  In  the  Intricacies  of 
big-power  confilcts."  The  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Kuwait :  "The  people  of 
this  region  are  perfectly  capable  of  preserv- 
ing their  own  security."  The  Foreign  Minister 
of  Iraq:  "The  best  thing  that  America  can 
possibly  do  right  now  is  to  stop  Interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  this  area." 

Last  week  Pakistan  administered  the  coup- 
de-grace  to  the  Carter  Doctrine  by  brusquely 
rejecting  Mr.  Carter's  offer  of  $400  mlUlon  in 
American  eld.  This  surely  will  go  down  as  one 


of  the  more  Ignominious  Incidents  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  diplomacy.  Mr.  Carter  had 
sent  his  Special  Assistant  for  National  Se- 
curity to  plead  for  the  privUege  of  helping 
Pakistan. 

At  best,  aid  to  Pakistan,  given  the  unptop- 
lUarity  of  General  Zla,  the  InstablUty  of  his 
regime  and  the  posslbUlty  that  any  arms  giv- 
en him  might  be  used  at  some  future  point 
against  India  (or  even  America) ,  was  a  dubi- 
ous Idea.  Moreover  the  American  Embassy  in 
Islamabad  warned  that  Pakistan  would  exact 
a  high  price  for  American  protection.  None- 
theless Dr.  Brzezinskl  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  his  mission,  fiourlshlng  a  ma- 
chine gun  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan,  as- 
suring Afghan  refugees  that  Ood  was  on  their 
side  and  gaily  entltUng  the  scene  "three 
weeks  before  the  march  on  Kabul."  Despite 
Mr.  Carter's  pleading  and  Brzezlnskl's  poe- 
turlngs,  Pakistan  has  now  decided.  In  the 
words  of  Its  Foreign  Minister,  that  "accept- 
ance of  the  U.S.  offer,  unless  substantially 
modified,  would  detract  from  rather  than  en- 
hance our  security." 

In  short,  Mr.  Carter,  In  bis  panic  reaction 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
neglected  to  consult  the  countries  most  Im- 
mediately threatened  and  hopelessly  mis- 
calculated their  reactions.  The  Persian  Oulf 
states  simply  have  no  confidence  In  the  re- 
liability of  American  policy  and,  rather  than 
join  the  American  camp  and  go  out  on  a 
limb  for  Jimmy  Carter,  see  more  hope  In 
consolidating  their  relations  with  the  group- 
ings of  Islamic  and  nonallgned  nations. 

Mr.  Carter  miscalculated  almost  as  badly 
with  the  allies  dependent  oq  Middle  Eastern 
oU.  In  part  perhaps  the  European  reaction  Is 
simple  orneriness.  Our  friends  abroad  tend 
to  ootnplaln  when  tbert  Is  no  American  lead- 
ership— and  to  complain  even  more  when 
there  Is.  In  this  case,  however,  the  European 
dissent  derives  primarily  from  dleagreement 
with  Mr.  Carter's  assessment  of  the 
situation. 

German  and  French  leaders  regard  his 
characterization  of  the  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan as  the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
since  1945  as  fatuous.  After  all,  the  Rus- 
sians took  over  Afghanistan  In  April  1978, 
not  m  December  1979,  and  the  world  stayed 
on  its  axis.  They  reject  Mr.  Carter's  theory 
of  an  imfoldlng  Soviet  master  plan  In  the 
Middle  East.  "The  Kabul  coup."  Raymond 
Aron,  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  being  a 
softie,  wrote  in  a  recent  L'Express,  "does  not 
augur  a  generalized  military  offensive  by  ttie 
Soviet  Union  any  more  than  the  Prague  coup 
(of  1948]  augured  the  Invasion  of  Western 
Europe  by  the  tanks  of  the  Red  Army." 

They  resent  Mr.  Carter's  charging  ahead 
without  discussing  common  Interests  with 
them,  and  they  do  not  trust  a  leadership  that 
swings  wildly  from  credibility  to  hysteria. 
"What  we  need  today,"  Helmut  Schmidt  said 
significantly  after  meeting  with  Mr.  Carter 
last  week  In  Washington,  "...  Is  a  concept 
for  a  coherent  sustainable  Western  poUcy. . . . 
Consistency  is  a  key  element  If  you  are  seek- 
ing to  stabil'ise  the  world." 

European  leaders  regard  American  policy 
under  Mr.  Carter  as  abysmally  lnc<xistant — 
partly  because  they  see  him  as  a  man  devoid 
of  a  world  view  and  subject  to  emotional 
gusts  of  irritation  and  vainglory,  and  portly 
because  they  suq>ect  him  of  exaggerating 
and  exploiting  International  crisis  for  domes- 
tic political  benefit.  They  have  no  Ultislons 
about  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  have  no 
faith  in  Mr.  Carter's  steadfastness  or  purpose. 
Most  fundamental  ot  all,  perhaps  they  ques- 
tion his  simple  competence. 

nujmtais  gbow  worse 

Now  no  leader  of  any  state  is  Infallible. 
I  was  part  of  an  administration  that  began 
inglorlously  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  But  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  accepted  re^wnslbUlty  for 
error — and  learned  from  it.  President  Carter 
dlwrlolms   re^wnslbdllty — and  leoms   noth- 


ing. Bach  year  his  blunders  grow  wotm.  The 
mess  over  the  vote  of  the  XJV  reeolutlon  de- 
ploring Israel's  settlement  poUcy  Is  only  the 
most  recent  proof.  This  come  about,  the 
White  House  tells  us.  because  of  a  foUure  In 
communication.  The  President,  i^^>-«"g  the 
grace  to  take  the  blame  himself,  has  made 
dear  old  Cyr\js  Vance  the  fUl  guy.  Failure  In 
communication  Is  on  addiction  In  this  ad- 
ministration. In  his  last  press  conference, 
discussing  the  complications  of  American 
relations  wltii  France,  Mr.  Carter  said.  "We 
did  not  communicate  adequately."  He  never 
does. 

Can  America  afford  four  more  years  of 
voclUatlon,  emotionalism  and  Incompetence 
In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs?  Can 
the  world?  For  a  time  Mr.  Carter,  given  the 
admirable  but  dopey  American  instinct  to 
rally  around  Presidents  right  or  wrong,  has 
actually  prospered  through  error.  But  one 
senses  that  his  foreign  poUcy  Immunity  Is 
at  last  tjeglrming  to  wear  off.  And  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  weU  advised  to  drop  bis  self- 
serving  contention  that  people  who  dare 
disagree  with  blm  are  damaging  the  country. 

The  last  thing  the  coimtry  needs  Is  a  re- 
vival of  the  doctrine  of  presidential  infaUl- 
bility.  Let  us  revive  rather  the  tradition  of 
democratic  debate.  Within  less  than  two 
months  the  Carter  Doctrine  Is  a  shambles. 
The  threat  of  ever-Increasing  Soviet  military 
power  remains.  Meeting  that  threat  calls,  not 
for  panlc-mongering  by  a  rattled  American 
President,  but  for  a  common  Western  effort 
based  on  realistic  analysis  and  Joint  action. 
It  is  time  now,  as  Helmut  Schmidt  has  weU 
said,  for  a  policy  of  carefully  considered 
reason." 


PHASED  NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  that 
we  are  sitting  in  this  hallowed  Chamber 
debating  vital  questions  of  the  day.  Sud- 
denly, the  civil  defense  alarm  soimds  its 
emergency  call,  which  is  12  bells  on  the 
House  clocks.  The  Speaker  announces 
that  we  are  imder  nuclear  attack.  The 
source  is  irrelevant. 

Our  much-vaimted,  yet-untested,  nu- 
clear defenses  fight  off  multiple-  and 
single-warhead  missiles  in  great  quan- 
tity. However,  one  large  20-megaton 
bomb  manages  to  escape  our  counter- 
attack and  explodes  on  a  prime  target. 
the  White  House. 

Everyone  in  this  room  would  be  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  huge,  silent  heat  flash 
traveling  at  the  speed  of  light  and  all 
of  Capitol  Hill  would  collapse  under  a 
supersonic  shock  wave  and  winds  of 
300  miles  per  hour.  A  similar  fate  would 
befall  all  living  things  around  the  perim- 
eter of  the  Beltway.  At  the  center  of 
downtown  Washington,  everjrthing 
would  be  vaporized,  leaving  a  crater 
several  himdred  feet  deep.  A  fireball  1  ^ 
miles  in  diameter  would  be  created  and 
would  incinerate,  at  a  temperature  of 
20,000,000°  F.,  anything  that  escaped 
the  flash  of  heat. 

Within  a  20-mlle  radius,  which  con- 
tains the  vast  majority  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area's  population,  over  half  of  the 
people  would  be  killed  by  the  blast  wave. 
180-mile-per-hour  winds,  and  fires;  40 
percent  would  be  injured,  and  any  sur- 
vivors would  have  no  medical  care,  food, 
or  water  and  would  die  a  painful  and 
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lingering  dea  h.  as  the  fire  would  feed  on 
itself  and  i  light  turn  into  a  1,200- 
square-mile  irestorm,  cooking  and  as- 
phixiating  eien  those  in  shelters.  Sur- 
vivors of  the  shelters  would  be  exposed 
to  fallout  anl  most  would  die  within  2 
weelEs. 

Some  may  think  that  many  people 
survived  Hhoshima.  and  that  many 
would  survive  a  modem  attack,  llie 
single  bomb  Iropped  on  Hiroshima  had 
an  explosive  :  orce  of  15,000  tons  of  TNT. 
Hie  largest  i  uclear  bomb  today  has  the 
force  of  20,0i  lO.OOO  tons  of  TNT.  There 
would  be  no  healthy  survivors  of  any 
future  nuclear  war. 

In  an  all-oi  tt  nuclear  attack,  all  major 
population  citnters  would  be  hit,  both 
here  and  in  ^he  Soviet  Union.  Such  an 
exchange  wduld  be  completed  in  60 
minutes  and  would  change  the  entire 
atmosphere  tnd  all  life  as  we  know  it 
on  the  Eartli.  With  the  potential  de- 
struction of  t  le  ozone  layer,  it  would  be 
a  far  different  world,  colder,  contami- 
nated by  nu  nation,  and  unlivable  for 
thousands  of  jrears. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  sti  rkly  remind  them  of  what 
utterly  visckus,  ravaging,  decimating 
annihilation  t  he  world  would  experience 
if  a  nuclear  w  ir  ever  occurred.  It  is  liter- 
ally beyond  tl  le  comprehension  of  many 
people  as  to  what  pernicious  potential 
we  have  creited  with  the  advent  and 
continuing  refinement  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  a  call  foi  a  saner,  safer  world,  I  am 
Introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  pi  CLsed  mutual  disarmament 
of  all  nuclear  arsenals  in  all  countries 
under  strict  supervision.  The  President 
should  first  p  -opose  to  the  Soviet  Union 
a  mutual  red  action  of  a  specified  per- 
centage in  1 11  categories  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  has  reiter- 
ated its  Willi  igness  to  reduce  nuclear 
arms,  and  this  would  be  a  test  of  its 
commitment  t  s  that  goal.  Following  such 
a  mutual  redu  :tion,  the  President  should 
call  a  conf  ere  ice  of  all  existing  nuclear 
nations,  tmdei  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Urlon.  whose  purpose  would 
be  to  hammer  out  a  program  of  percent- 
age annual  reductions,  until  all  nuclear 
arms  are  elini  Inated  from  the  Earth. 

I  do  not  rai  se  this  issue  to  usurp  the 
current  SALTJtreaties;  rather,  I  wish  my 
colleagues  to  ttiink  long  and  hard  about 
the  realities  <f  a  nuclear  holocaust.  It 
is  something  i  re  try  not  to  contemplate 
and  tend  to  s  irug  off  as  an  event  that 
could  never  hi  ppen.  But  recognizing  the 
dreadful  reali  les,  let  us  work  to  make 
certain  that  s  ich  a  horrible,  tragic  war 
could  not  be  p  jsslble  by  calling  for  total 
nuclear  disam  ament. 


(Mr.  RUDD 
mission  to 
ute  and  to 
maiiu.) 

Mr.  RUDD. 
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i^r.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 

n|y  distinguished  colleague 

(Mr.  CouMAif)  in  intro- 


ducing legislation  which  woiild  eliminate 
imnecessary  and  costly  duplication  be- 
tween the  food  stamp  and  school  lunch 
programs. 

Under  the  current  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, households  are  provided  with  an 
allotment  of  food  stamps  to  pay  for  three 
meals  per  day  at  minimal  costs,  provid- 
ing a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  How- 
ever, the  Congressional  Budget  OfBoe 
estimates  that  approximately  6.8  million 
children  whose  families  already  receive 
food  stamp  allotments  on  their  behalf 
are  participating  in  the  free  or  reduced- 
price  school  lunch  program  as  well. 

The  net  effect  of  this  overlap  is  that 
families  with  children  who  receive  fed- 
erally financed  free  or  reduced-price 
school  lunches  are  subsidized  for  four 
rather  than  three  meals  per  day,  with 
resulting  increased  costs  to  our  tax- 
payers. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  has 
been  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  who  serves  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agricultiu-e,  Forestry  and 
Nutrition,  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture,  Budget,  and  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

Let  me  note  that  the  estimated  value 
of  a  school  lunch  is  $1.21  while  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  food  stamps  per  per- 
son per  meal  is  approximately  54  cents, 
based  on  the  thrifty  food  plan  which  as- 
sumes a  large  household  size  of  eight 
members  and  more  thrifty  at-home  meal 
costs.  Per-meal  allotments  would  be 
slightly  higher  for  smaller  families,  yet 
their  reduction  would  be  based  on  a 
family  of  eight. 

The  reduction  in  food  stamp  allot- 
ments would  be  approximately  54  cents 
multiplied  by  the  average  school  attend- 
ance, number  of  schooldays  in  the 
month,  and  the  number  of  family  mem- 
bers participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

This  concept  has  received  a  receptive 
response  by  those  concerned  about  the 
escalating  cost  o«f  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram nationally.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  also  noted  this  dupli- 
cation and  verified  the  significant  sav- 
ings which  would  result  by  tightening 
the  program.  CBO  estimates  that  this 
one  change  would  save  $630  million 
annually. 

ITie  overall  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  skyrocketed— from  $36  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965  with  442,359  recipi- 
ents to  a  program  in  which  Congress  is 
asked  to  authorize  almost  $10  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Pood  stamp  rolls  have 
swelled  from  15.3  million  people  in  Oc- 
tober 1978,  to  20.2  million  at  the  end 
of  1979.  CBO  estimates  that  the  number 
of  recipients  will  continue  to  Increase 
unless  other  needed  reforms  are  made. 

Clearly,  such  reforms  are  desperately 
needed.  This  proposal  does  not  "gut"  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  merely  elimi- 
nates an  obvious  duplication  which  is 
costing  taxpayers  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  Needy  children  will  still  re- 
ceive their  school  limches.  Their  parents 
will  continue  to  receive  food  stamps. 
This  bill  would  make  a  modest  reduction 


to  eliminate  the  dral  compensation  ex- 
isting under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  of  several 
to  use  our  taxpayers'  dollars  more  wisely. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram during  the  past  15  years  makes  it 
imperative  that  Congress  scrutinize  this 
program  for  effective  means  of  improv- 
ing the  program  and  reducing  the  dra- 
matically increased  costs.  Failure  to  act 
responsibly  will  inevitably  result  in  ever 
expanding  food  stamp  rolls  and  costs  in 
the  1980'8. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  and  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  feel  that  this 
is  one  important  area  of  the  President's 
proposed  budget  where  significant  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  without  reducing 
the  value  of  the  program  to  the  tnily 
needy  of  our  Nation.  I  will  be  working 
closely  with  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  address  these  issues 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  this  responsible  reform  proposal. 


MANY  OP  THE  BUDGET  CUTS  BEING 
PROPOSED  ARE  T.TKt;  CUTTING 
OFF  OUR  NOSE  TO  SPITE  OUR 
PACE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  this  morning  to  express  my 
severe  concern  about  the  budget  cuts 
that  are  being  considered  at  the  present 
time  by  the  administration  and  by  var- 
ious Members  of  Congress.  While  I 
think  Inflation  is  our  No.  1  problem 
in  the  country  and  it  must  and  can  be 
addressed  effectively,  we  have  got  to 
remember  that  the  piime  purpose  of  this 
institution  is  not  to  balance  the  budget 
but  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  cuts  that  are  being  pro- 
posed are  like  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face.  Cutting,  for  example,  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  energy  budget  and  a 
billion  dollars  from  mass  transit  as  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  today  is 
going  to  be  counterproductive  in  the 
very  near  term.  One  has  to  consider  that 
we  are  spending  $100  billion  today  for 
imports  of  oil.  To  have  the  country  not 
address  our  energy  problems  under  the 
guise  of  trying  to  balance  the  budget  I 
think  is  nonsensical. 

Cuts  also  are  being  proposed  from  as- 
sistance to  our  cities  which  are  fast  de- 
teriorating, from  our  job  programs  and 
out  of  job  training  programs.  This  will 
result  in  more  people  on  welfare  and 
more  crime  and  drug  problems  that  will 
require  greater  suid  highly  unproductive 
expenditures.  It  just  makes  no  sense, 
economically  or  socially,  to  throw  more 
people  onto  welfare  and  other  social 
programs  or  to  throw  more  cities  into 
bankruptcy  in  the  name  of  budget  bal- 
ancing, when,  in  fact,  such  cuts  will 
further  Imbalance  the  budget  and  create 
chaos  in  the  coimtry. 

In  order  to  balance  the  budget  and 
make  the  huge  investments  that  are 
required  to  attack  Inflation  effectively 
by  becoming  energy  Independent  and  in- 
creasing our  industrial  efficiency  and 
productivity,  we  should  be  thinking  In 
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terms  of  raising  adequate  revenues  to  do 
the  job  rather  than  cutting  programs 
essential  to  our  future. 

The  most  lexical  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  huge  windfall  profits  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry will  reap  as  a  result  of  decontrol. 
We  will  today  pass  a  conference  report 
that  reaches  only  $227  billion  of  the  tril- 
lion dollars  in  unearned  profits  the  oil 
companies  are  estimated  to  accrue  over 
•the  next  ten  years  as  a  result  of  decon- 
trol. Instead  of  taking  less  than  one 
quarter  of  this  windfall  for  America,  we 
should  take  at  least  three  quarters.  This 
would  still  leave  the  oil  industry  with 
some  $250  billion  in  imearned  profits, 
more  than  adequate  to  cover  their  ex- 
ploration requirements,  especiaUy  con- 
sidering they  are  using  all  the  drilling 
equipment  available  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time  without  producing  any 
additional  oil.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  non- 
oil  industry  experts  who  beUeve  that 
there  axe  substantial  additional  amounts 
of  oil  to  be  found  domestically  at  any 
price. 

To  combat  inflation  effectively,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  tremendous  in- 
vestments in  Improved  industrial  pro- 
ductivity and  energy  efficiency,  either  by 
way  of  grants  or  tax  incentives.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  make  our  entire  auto- 
mobile fleet  more  efficient,  insulate  our 
houses,  commercial  buildings  and  fac- 
tories, and  make  use  of  solar  energy  and 
other  renewables.  Instead  of  cutting  a 
billion  dollars  from  our  ^ergy  budget, 
it  seems  clear  that  great  additional  ef- 
forts are  going  to  be  required  on  both 
the  conservation  and  production  fronts. 
To  be  effective  in  fighting  inflation,  we 
should  also  take  bold  new  steps  to  in- 
crease competition  in  the  marketplace. 
Instead  of  gutting  the  FTC,  we  should 
be  providing  more  stringent  antitrust 
laws  and  much  more  effective  enforce- 
ment. 

Most  importantly,  though,  we  must 
not  destroy  this  great  country  and  its 
economic  vitality  in  a  single-minded 
effort  to  make  budget  cuts.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  great  waste  in  our  Government. 
I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  voting 
against  appropriations  that  I  thought 
represented  wasteful  excess  and  was 
rated  higher,  in  voting  against  expendi- 
ture programs  than  the  average  of  Re- 
publican Members  in  the  most  recent 
ratings  of  the  National  Taxpayer's  Un- 
ion. The  problem  has  always  been  in 
getting  agreement  on  which  programs 
are  wasteful  and  which  essential. 

While  we  continue  in  our  efforts  to  cut 
fat  from  the  budget  let  us  not  cut  the 
heart  out  of  it  simply  for  the  sake  of 
achieving  balance.  We  can  balance  the 
budget  as  effectively  by  taking  an  addi- 
tional bite  out  of  oil  industry  windfall 
profits  and  making  the  investments  that 
are  vital  for  our  future. 
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ANATOLY  SHCHARAffSKY:  A  SOVIET 

NEMESIS 

The  SPETAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 


cxtnaua.  lkavx 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican public,  the  continuing  plight  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  the  famous  hu- 
man rights  activist  still  languishing  in 
the  brutally  cold  and  notoriously  cruel 
Soviet  gulag  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  for 
joining  me  arranging  for  this  special 
order. 

During  the  past  decade  human  rights 
has  attained  a  leading  role  in  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  The  incarcer- 
ation of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  indica- 
tive of  the  low  esteem  with  which  human 
rights  is  held  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  highly  publi- 
cized kangaroo  trial  of  Shcharansky  in 
July  1978,  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the 
coverage  of  this  government-sanctioned 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
world  press.  With  the  ongoing  SALT  II 
debate  and  the  recent  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  there  is  again  a  tendency  to 
overlook  the  Soviet  Government's  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  oppression  of  its 
dissidents.  This  lack  of  attention  is  sup- 
portive of  the  Soviet  strategy  of  letting 
time  and  a  deaf  ear  serve  their  ultimate 
purposes.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  ap- 
proached the  Afghanistan  issue  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  handled  the  trial  of 
Shcharansky  and  the  exiling  of  Sakha- 
rov;  by  maintaining  a  relatively  low  pro- 
file and  by  simply  stonewalling  the  ini- 
tial blast  of  criticism  from  the  West. 

Some  Imowledgeable  critics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  even  contend  that  this  is 
an  established  "modus  operandi"  to  Rus- 
sianize individuals  and  nations  aUke,  and 
that  they  have  not  strayed  from  this  doc- 
trine since  founding  the  Soviet  state  in 
1917.  We  identify  with  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky today  for  more  than  one  reason. 
March  15  marks  the  third  anniversary 
of  his  arrest.  In  the  1975  Helsinlri  accords 
the  Soviet  Union  pledged,  along  with  34 
other  signatory  states,  to  "respect  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  profess  and 
practice  religion  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience."  How- 
ever, there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  are  not  adhering  to 
their  commitment. 

In  brief,  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a  31- 
year-old  computer  engineer,  was  pro- 
jected into  his  present  dilemma  after  be- 
ing accused  of  being  an  agent  for  the 
CIA.  Actually,  all  that  Shcharansky 
sought  to  do  was  to  attempt  to  monitor 
the  Soviets  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  that  the  human  rights  of  all 
people,  be  they  of  any  race,  creed,  or 
color,  were  being  duly  protected. 

The  trumped  up  charges  of  high  trea- 
son against  Shcharanksy  resulted  in  a 
severe  13-year  sentence  at  hard  labor  for 


Anatoly.  The  trial  was  conducted  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  despite  worldwide 
protests  and  outrage.  In  an  attempt  to 
assist  in  the  process  of  making  the  plight 
of  his  case  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
every  possible  channel  is  being  explored 
by  his  wife  Avital,  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  initiative  of  thousands 
of  concerned  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
American  intellectual  community,  wliich 
in  an  imprecedented  manner  rose  on  his 
behalf:  72  deans  of  American  law  schools 
and  over  100  professors  have  sent  letters 
as  well  as  resolutions  to  the  Soviet  of- 
ficials on  ttie  importance  of  having 
Shcharanksy  released.  Many  industrial 
and  scientific  organizations  have  done 
the  same. 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  met  re- 
peatedly with  many  organizaticms 
throughout  the  United  States  to  discuss 
not  only  the  incarceration  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  but  the  problems  of  other 
human  rights  transgressions  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  elsewhere.  Anatoly's  ded- 
icated wife,  Avital,  has  shown  nothing 
but  courage  and  persistence  in  her  vigil 
for  his  release.  She  recently  toured  the 
United  States  appealing  to  the  American 
public  further  setting  forth  her  petition 
for  justice  in  her  recent  book  entitled 
"Next  Year  in  Jerusalem." 

Recently,  while  in  the  Soviet  Union 
along  with  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  leading  Soviet 
officials.  When  raising  the  issue  of  hu- 
man rights,  I  was  told,  by  no  one  less 
than  the  Soviet's  Supreme  Chief  Justice. 
Judge  Smimov,  that  there  are  no  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  human  rights  were  es- 
sentially nothing  more  than  "a  propa- 
ganda vehicle  of  the  West."  Such  an  at- 
titude is  appalling.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
palling because  Anatoly,  like  so  many 
others,  is  still  languishing  behind  bars 
and  his  health  Is  deteriorating  rapidly. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Ida 
Milgrom,  Anatoly's  mother,  who  tells  me 
that  he  does  not  receive  his  mall,  that 
he  is  denied  visitations,  and  has  not  even 
been  allowed  medical  treatment  for  his 
severe  health  problems,  which  include 
almost  a  complete  loss  of  vision  and  per- 
sistent severe  headaches.  I  request  that 
the  complete  text  of  Mrs.  Milgrom's  let- 
ter be  annexed  to  my  remarks. 

Shcharansky's  case  repres«its  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  in  human  rights  and  in 
complying  with  the  Helsinki  accords.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see  to  It. 
through  every  possible  means,  that  this 
injustice  is  brought  to  the  forefront  and 
not  be  terminated  imtil  such  time  ai 
Anatoly  is  released  and  reunited  with 
his  family  and  until  other  violations  of 
human  rights  are  given  equal  and  due 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  puts  all  these 
events  into  prc^jer  perspective,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviets  have  incorporated 
all  of  the  cruelties  of  their  suppressive 
political  machine  in  their  treatment  and 
abuse  of  their  own  citizens.  That  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  a  victim  of  this  machine 
is  an  undwstatement.  His  present  situa- 
tion, on  the  third  anniversary  of  his  «r- 
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to  make  your  acquaintance 
abbut  the  work  which  the  Con- 
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well  has  consistently  stood  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  and  spoken  out  on  behalf  of 
those  men  and  women,  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian alike,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
have  been  persecuted  for  no  other  reason 
than  their  beUef  in  the  Bible,  their  belief 
in  God,  their  belief  in  their  homeland, 
and  a  desire  to  return  to  that  homeland 
and  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice the  type  of  social  and  political  and 
religious  freedoms  that  the  gentleman 
has  had  such  a  key  role  in  helping  to 
promote. 

I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  stand 
here  today  and  join  my  comrade  in  arms 
in  this  battle,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilman)  ,  in  saying  to  our  col- 
leagues and  to  their  constituents,  "Never 
again." 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  and  cer- 
tainly discouraging  to  note  that  in  re- 
cent mcMiths  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
has  been  decreasing.  Fewer  exist  visas 
are  being  issued  to  Jews,  denoting  a  new 
wave  of  repression  and  anti-Semitism, 
exacerbating  tensions  between  the  East 
and  West,  even  as  this  policy  might  be 
considered  a  result  of  those  tensions.  It 
is  painfully  obvious  that  the  Soviets  are 
retaliating  against  the  strong  and  united 
opposition  with  which  the  world  com- 
munity has  responded  to  their  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  with  a  force  which  they 
did  not  anticipate.  The  exile  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  other  acts  of  repression 
of  dissidents  serve  to  paint  a  picture  of 
a  deeply  troubled  government,  mired  in 
Middle  East  rebellion,  struggling  to 
quiet  increasing  criticism  on  the  home 
front.  The  Soviets  are  deluding  them- 
selves, however,  if  they  think  increased 
repression  and  human  rights  abuse  will 
strengthen  their  position.  Rather  these 
repugnant  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  re- 
taliation only  underscore  a  losing  battle 
and  serve  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
freedom-loving  nations. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  imprisonment 
and  Andrei  Sakharov's  exile  and  all  of 
the  other  acts  of  repression  Soviet  citi- 
zens have  had  to  endure,  have  not 
stifled  the  voice  of  human  rights  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  message  comes 
across  loud  and  clear,  and  in  our  atten- 
tlveness  to  that  voice  lies  its  strength. 
We  must  continue  to  monitor  and  react 
to  these  repressions,  using  whatever 
tools  are  available  to  us  to  fight  the 
abuses  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  people  both  within  its  bor- 
ders and  without.  World  opinion  can 
force  the  Soviets  to  mitigate  their  re- 
pressive policies,  whether  by  an  Olympic 
boycott,  a  moratorium  on  scientific  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  by  other  eco- 
nomic and  defense  spending  measures. 
A  united  front  with  which  to  confront 
and  challenge  the  Soviets  is  a  powerful 
tool,  one  which  we  need  to  nurture  in 
our  foreign  policy. 

In  Chistopol  Prison  Camp  operated  by 
the  KGB  not  far  from  Moscow,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  being  held  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. As  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
Sakharov  has  been  exiled  to  Gorki.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians alike  who  are  being  denied  their 
basic  human  rights  by  a  nation  that  has 
not  only,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out.  violated  the  rights  of  the  Afghan 


citizens,  but  also  Ukrainians,  Georgians. 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Romanians,  Bul- 
garians, Hungarians,  Poles,  Czechs,  and 
East  Germans.  The  same  desire  for  free- 
dom and  independence  exists  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  as  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. It  ill  behooves  this  Congress  and  It 
ill  behooves  this  country  to  forget  that 
Shcharansky  is  a  symbol  of  that  desire 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  to  under- 
stand the  basic  ingredient  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
200  years  ago  when  he  said  that  the  God 
who  gives  life  gives  freedom.  I  believe 
that  the  God  who  gives  life  gives  free- 
dom and,  indeed,  I  say  that  the  Gtod  who 
gives  freedom  also  gives  Ufe.  Both  are 
precious;  both  are  gifts  of  God;  both  be- 
long to  people  around  the  world,  and 
there  have  to  be  men  and  women  speak 
out  on  their  behalf. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GiLMAN)  has  made  an  eloquent  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  one,  but  he  indeed  is 
a  symbol  for  all,  and  I  am  proud  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  glad  to  be  a  participant  in  this  spe- 
cial order. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Kemp)  for  his  con- 
tribution and  for  his  kind  words,  a  man 
who  has  stood  with  us  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  the  battle  for  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking  this 
special  order  and  for  continuing  to  re- 
mind us  about  the  human  tragedy  that 
is  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a 
sense  to  be  the  conscience  of  this  world, 
to  be  a  reminder  to  Congress,  and  hope- 
fully, be  a  reminder  to  the  administra- 
tion that  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in 
Afghanistan  is  not  the  only  thing  wrong 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  point. 

I  attended  a  hearing,  as  the  gentleman 
did  about  a  week  ago  where  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  Helsinki  basket  of  agree- 
ments. A  State  Department  represent- 
ative made  several  references  that  both- 
ered me  a  great  deal.  They  were  along 
the  line  that  when  the  Russians  pull 
their  troops  out  of  Afghanistan,  things 
will  return  to  normal;  we  will  go  back 
to  the  situation  we  had  before.  One  of 
the  quotes — and  I  can  cite  this  one  di- 
rectly— ^was  that: 

The  sanctions  will  remain  in  effect  until, 
and  only  until,  the  Soviets  remove  their 
troops  from  Afghanistan. 
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I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GiLJiAN)  does  a  real  service,  as  I 
say,  in  reminding  this  Congress  and. 
hopefully,  the  administratlmi,  if  they 
pay  attention  to  what  we  say  here  an 
this  fioor,  that  these  things  have  been 
going  on  and  probably  will  continue  to 
go  on.  Certainly  they  will  go  on  unless  we 
continue  to  take  strong  action  and  to  ex- 
press our  very  strong  concern  about  this. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 


Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
who  serves  with  us  on  the  CMnmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Pol- 
icy, for  his  kind  support  on  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gn,- 
BiAN)  as  he  takes  this  special  order  to 
point  out  that  it  is  this  kind  of  emphasis 
in  our  Congress  that  actually  strength- 
ens the  hand  of  our  entire  executive 
branch,  and  that  we  in  the  Congress  are 
aware  of  the  constant  abuses  of  human 
rights  within  the  U.S.S.R..  in  which 
Shcharansky  is  a  classic  case.  He  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  what  is  wrong  with  that 
system:  religious  persecution,  denial  of 
freedom  of  speech,  denial  of  freedom  of 
press,  denial  of  freedom  of  movement — 
all  of  those  things  that  we  Americans 
take  for  granted.  We  forget  the  suffering 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  In  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  hold  millions  of 
non-Russians  in  captivity.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  emphasize,  as  the  gentle- 
man has,  the  case  of  one  outstanding 
victim,  and  the  fact  that  in  addition, 
there  are  many,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  people  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  are  victimized  day  after 
day. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
fort, his  spirit,  and  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago,  the  Shcha- 
ransky trial  brought  world  attention  to 
bear  on  the  Soviet  Government's  shame- 
ful and  cruel  tactics  of  intimidation  and 
repression.  But  since  that  time,  the  level 
of  public  attention  has  diminished,  al- 
though the  plight  of  this  courageous  dis- 
sident is  as  bleak  as  ever.  Shcharansky 
has  repeatedly  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  appeal  of  his  sentence.  He  con- 
tinues to  be  harassed  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties, as  his  health  deteriorates  behind 
bart. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  people  emigrat- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  continued 
repression  and  harassment  toward  those 
applying  to  emigrate  beUe  those  super- 
ficially benign  statistics.  The  numbers 
say  nothing  of  the  continued  persecution 
which  Soviet  dissidents,  and  Soviet  Jews 
in  particular,  face  in  exercising  their 
right  to  choose  Israel  as  their  country  of 
residence. 

Expressions  of  concern  like  this  after- 
noon's special  order  are  an  importsoit 
part  of  the  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  others  un- 
justly incarcerated  because  of  their 
yearning  for  freedom  and  their  willing- 
ness to  stand  up  against  the  massive 
weight  of  the  Soviet  Government.  This 
special  order  keeps  the  spotlight  on  our 
disapproval  of  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
authorities,  and  reminds  them  that  this 
most  fundamental  concern  for  Soviet 
Jews  will  not  go  away.  We  must  continue 
to  register  our  complaints  against  such 
injustices  that  exist  in  the  U.S.SJl.  and 
the  other  countries  held  captive  under 
Soviet  rule.  Today  we  also  pay  tribute  to 


the  faith  and  courage  of  all  Soviet  Jews, 
whose  uncompromising  quest  for  free- 
dom continues,  despite  threats,  harass- 
ment, and  brutal  reprisals. 

While  today  we  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  we  also  express  our  hope  that 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  others  also 
imjustly  imprisoned  by  bars  or  by  sub- 
jugation will  one  day  be  free.  As  we  re- 
call Shcharansky  courageous  struggle, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  com- 
mitm«it  of  human  liberty  for  all  those 
held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  one  of  our  senior  members 
on  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the 
European  Parliament  raising  this  issue. 
We  appreciate  his  support  on  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  continuing  leadership  in  this 
important  matter.  The  gentleman  has 
been  a  consistent  leader  on  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  pe<^le  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  others  like  them.  I  thank  him  for 
taking  this  special  order  this  day. 

He  here  would  have  us  ronember  a 
very  courageous  man.  All  of  us  have  seen 
the  courage  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
of  his  wife,  and  we  know  what  this 
couple  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  I  think  they  sym- 
bolize in  a  most  unhappy  way  the  things 
that  are  very  wrong  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

March  15,  the  Ides  of  March  will  be 
known  throughout  history  as  the  date  of 
the  fall  of  Julius  Caesar.  So  long  as 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  imprisMied,  the 
Ides  of  March  should  be  noted  through- 
out the  world  as  a  day  of  shame  for  the 
Soviet  Union — a  day  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  said  not  only  to  the  world,  but  to 
its  own  citizens,  "We  have  made  promises 
on  paper,  but  we  will  ignore  them.  We 
will  violate  your  rights  while  we  are 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  we  are 
protecting  your  rights." 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  get  away  with  this  deception. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  great 
case  for  the  fact  that  it  has  incorpo- 
rated into  its  new  Constitution  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  but 
it  has  not  incorporated  into  its  policies 
and  into  its  treatment  of  its  peoples  even 
the  letter  of  those  principles,  much  less 
their  spirit.  Instead,  we  have  seen  sig- 
nificant and  consistent  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  as  in  this  case. 

It  seems  to  me  ironic  that  a  society 
would  cut  off  its  most  courageous  voices 
and  that  a  society  would  fail  to  live  up 
to  its  promises  on  paper  so  consistently 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
D  1250 
Every  dissident  from  which  we  have 
heard  before  the  Committee  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  with  Europe,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  every  witness  who  has 
been  before  us  on  behalf  of  Soviet  dissi- 
dents, on  behalf  of  those  individuals  who 
are  speaking  out  for  their  own  rights 


and  for  the  rights  of  their  feUow  citizens 
has  said:  "Do  not  let  these  people  be  for- 
gotten. Make  the  case.  Mention  them  by 
name.  Keep  your  protest  clear,  because 
so  long  as  there  are  voices  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  West,  voices  in  the 
Congress  and  voices  from  the  public. 
crying  out  for  justice,  it  makes  more 
possible  that  justice  shall  be  done  in 
individual  cases." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  profound  hope 
that  somehow  we  can  raise  a  cry  that 
cannot  be  ignored  so  that  there  will 
come  a  day  when  we  will  be  celebrating 
a  release  instead  of  mourning  a  continu- 
ing political  imprisonment. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  GILJtfAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  words  and 
support  and  for  his  efforts  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe. 

I  recall  when  I  joined  the  gentleman 
in  Belgrade  as  we  reviewed  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  the  blatant  response  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviets,  that  we  were 
interfering  in  their  internal  affairs  when 
we  raised  the  issue  of  human  rights. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  is  probably  are  aware,  Sat- 
urday marks  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  today's 
special  order  to  bring  the  plight  of  this 
courageous  spokesman  for  human  rights 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  Shcharan- 
sky trial  was  highly  publicized  back  in 
1978.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  recent  events  In 
Afghanistan  have  eclipsed  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's fate.  This  makes  today's  special 
order  very  timely  indeed.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  fate  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  the  millions 
like  him  who  have  suffered  Imprison- 
ment, and  worse,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  Russian  people  can  take  pride  In 
a  rich  cultural  and  intellectual  heritage. 
Any  nation  would  be  proud  to  have  pro- 
duced just  one  person  of  the  stature  and 
accomplishment  of  a  Tolstoy,  or  a  Push- 
kin, or  a  Pasternak,  or  a  Solzhenitsyn, 
or  a  Tchaikovsky,  or  a  Prokofiev.  Yet, 
these  represent  only  a  partial  listing  of 
Russian  cultural  and  Intellectual  figures. 
The  world  wUl  never  forget  the  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  Russian  people  at 
Stalingrad  where  they  almost  slngle- 
handedlv  turned  the  tide  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Therefore,  it  Is  ironic,  as 
well  as  appalling,  that  we  should  be  here 
today  reminding  ourselves  that  the  very 
people  who  stood  firm  against  Hitler 
should  themselves  be  oppressed  by  a 
harsh  and  uncompromising  totalitarian 
regime. 

Men  such  as  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
who  hold  their  convictions  so  courage- 
ously are  a  rare  and  precious  thing  even 
in  a  democracy.  As  the  world's  leading 
democratic  nation,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
their  memory  alive. 
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dissident,  has  repeatedly  warned  the 
United  States  and  the  world  of  the  in- 
herent evil  of  communism.  We  should 
listen  to  his  advice  about  the  insidious 
subordination  of  individuals  imder  the 
strict  control,  terrorism,  and  coercion  of 
the  totalitarian  regime  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  imprisonment  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky has  had  a  paradoxical  effect.  His 
body  has  been  broken,  but  his  spirit  has 
inspired  the  world.  He  is  no  longer  the 
active  member  of  the  Helsinki  Watch 
Group  formed  to  monitor  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accords. 
His  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  how- 
ever, has  not  halted  his  intrepid  fight  for 
freedom. 

Let  us  not  forget  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky. We  cannot  lose  sight  of  those  who 
look  to  us  for  the  glimmer  of  hope  that 
sustains  them  along  a  lonely  road  of  lost 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  for  providing  this 
platform,  today,  so  that  we  can  tell  the 
world  and  especially  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  are  wise  to  them,  we  know  what 
they  are  up  to  and  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  calling  out  for  the  freedom  of  An- 
atoly Shcharansky. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT)  for  his  poignant  re- 
marks. The  gentleman  has  been  a  con- 
tinual fighter  for  human  rights  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  support. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  another  fighter  for  free- 
dom around  the  world. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  have  stood  in 
this  well  time  and  again  to  expose  hu- 
man rights  violations,  to  herald  our 
triumphs  in  this  area,  and  to  lament  our 
continuing  lack  of  success.  Today,  I  once 
again  raise  my  voice  In  the  hope  that 
the  recalcitrant  Soviets  may  turn  an 
often  deaf  ear  and  hear  our  pleas. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  arrested 
primarily  for  his  work  in  exposing  the 
Soviets'  lack  of  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  Dedicated  to  championing 
the  cause  of  the  Soviet  Jew,  his  plight  is 
exemplary  of  numerous  other  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks.  As  a  consequence  of  his  efforts, 
he  today  sits  rotting  in  a  Soviet  prison, 
his  future  dimmed  by  the  impending 
reality  of  a  10-year  sentence  in  a  Soviet 
labor  camp — a  sentence  which  will  fur- 
ther tax  his  already  frail  constitution. 
This  creative  genius,  who  could  so  easily 
have  bloomed  into  a  truly  productive 
citizen  in  a  free  and  Democratic  system 
has  been  reduced  to  an  anathema  in  So- 
viet society.  The  Soviets  have  trans- 
formed this  once  bright  light  to  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  man. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  injustices  perpetrated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  against  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  most  serious  of  grievances 
which  man  can  perpetrate  against  his 
fellow  man.  The  situation  has  become 
even  more  grave  in  light  of  the  eroding 
Sovlet-U.S.  relations  and  the  associated 


tightening  of  emigration  policies  and 
crackdowns  on  political  dissidents.  It  is 
a  situation  which  we  must  continue  to 
fight  to  abolish. 

If  there  were  not  hope,  we  could  not 
continue  our  efforts.  But,  on  occasion, 
our  frustrations  abate  and  we  can  rejoice 
in  piecemeal  successes,  some  happier 
news.  For  me,  such  a  moment  occurred 
only  last  week.  As  some  of  you  are  aware, 
I  have  been  corresponding  with  the 
Paritsky  family  in  Kharkov  for  over  a 
year  now.  Last  Friday,  I  received  a  sec- 
ond reply  to  one  of  my  nimierous  letters. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  read  to 
you  that  letter  now : 

Dka«  Mb.  Silvio  O.  Conte:  Today  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  January  7th  with  warm 
wishes  for  the  new  year.  I'm  very  pleased 
with  your  attention  to  the  situation  of  our 
family.  All  my  family  is  in  good  health.  Our 
girls  finished  the  first  half  of  the  school  year 
with  good  marks  and  had  a  good  winter 
vacation.  After  four  months  search,  I  found 
a  job  for  myself  at  last— a  job  of  an  elec- 
trical worker. 

As  you  know,  last  year  was  a  very  difficult 
one  for  our  family.  But  last  months  brought 
a  lot  of  troubles  for  many  families  In  the 
USA.  USSR,  and  Afghanistan.  I  mean  from 
Afghanistan  events  and  their  consequences. 
And  one  of  them  Is  new  vmcertalntles  in  the 
problems  of  Jewish  emigration  and  the  faiths 
of  the  refusenlks. 

Dear  Mr.  SUvlo  O.  Conte,  I'm  very  thankful 
to  you  for  your  best  wishes  In  the  1980's. 
I  hope  It  wlU  be  time  when  I  and  my  family 
can  personally  thank  you  and  all  our  friends 
in  the  USA  for  the  help  and  support  In  these 
difficult  times. 
With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Alkxandeb  PABrrSKT. 


I  want  to  thank  Congressmen  Oilman 
and  DoDD  for  taking  out  this  special  order 
today— It  gives  us  yet  another  opportu- 
nity to  increase  our  efforts  in  this 
worthwhile  yet  sometimes  difficult  cause 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  patience  and  his  diligent  search  for 
freedom. 

D  1300 

I  recall  how  we  joined  together  re- 
cently, and  after  a  struggle  we  were 
finally  able  to  assist  in  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  Mr.  Timerman,  publisher  of 
a  leading  newspaper  in  Argentina,  and 
how  we  came  to  the  Capitol  to  thank  the 
Members  who  had  fought  for  his  free- 
dom. I  think  there  were  wet  eyes  among 
many  of  us  here  that  day.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  for  his 
continued  leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
helpless,  and  for  all  those  who  yearn  for 
freedom — not  only  for  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  currently  the  subject  of  such  repres- 
sion, but  for  all  those  whose  human 
rights  are  denied. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
our  struggle  has  been  a  long  one  and  It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  we 
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observe  this  third  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  It  is  with 
ssuiness  that  we  acknowledge  that  while 
law  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  justice  is 
denied.  While  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
ostensibly  been  silenced  by  his  imprison- 
ment, the  fact  is  that  his  spirit  has  not 
been  crushed.  In  fact,  the  spirit  he  em- 
bodies has  been  rekindled,  not  only 
among  those  who  se^  freedom  in  Russia 
itself,  but  those  around  the  world,  and 
certsunly  for  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  care  about  freedom  of  expression, 
thought,  and  speech. 

Not  only  are  we  dismayed  and  con- 
cerned over  the  denial  of  freedom  for 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  but  we  find  the 
denial  of  freedom  for  that  saintly 
woman,  Ida  Nudel,  equally  distressing. 
We  have  been  involved  in  her  case  for 
years  and  will  continue  to  work  for  her 
release.  And  we  will  take  up  the  fight  for 
the  Guberman  case  and  we  will  fight  on 
and  on.  The  point  is,  we  will  work  until 
these  individuals,  the  refuseniks.  who 
speak  for  their  principles,  are  given  the 
right  to  express  their  points  of  view 
without  Imprisonment,  without  the  In- 
fiiction  of  inhiunan   penalties. 

We  who  care,  despite  the  distances  be- 
tween us,  will  at  every  occurrence,  both 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  every  other  forum,  raise  the  issue  for 
the  continued  tough  stand  for  human 
rights. 

We  will  join  with  the  refuseniks  and 
with  their  staunch  friends  and  relatives, 
with  such  people  as  the  eloquent  and 
intrepid  Avital  Shcharansky.  Silences  will 
not  prevail  until  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
free  and  until  all  the  other  refuseniks 
who  have  been  or  might  be  unfortunately 
imprisoned  because  of  the  lack  of  respect 
for  conscience  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
til all  of  them  are  free,  there  will  be  no 
period  or  season  of  silence  in  America, 
in  this  Congress,  and  all  across  the  world. 
Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
asembled  to  commemorate  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  had  to  go  to 
prison  because  of  his  struggle  for  free- 
dom. He  was  an  activist  for  the  rights 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  those  of  other 
minorities.  He  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  to  Mos- 
cow. Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  fighting, 
but  his  fight  was  peaceful,  his  demands 
legitimate.  All  he  was  asking  for  was 
compliance  with  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  with  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
PoUtical  Rights,  and  with  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooi)eration  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  ratified  all  these 
agreements.  But  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  have  taken  this  com- 
mitment seriously.  When  looking  at  the 
treatment  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  to 
whose  legitimate  demands  Soviet  au- 
thorities responded  not  only  with  re- 
pression but  with  incarceration  and  def- 
amation, I  have  serious  doubts  to  what 


extent  they  will  ever  be  willing  to  grant 
their  citizens  those  rights  that  are  so 
essential,  so  fundamental,  for  any  hu- 
man life. 

We  have  assembled  here  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
have  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  are 
himdreds.  if  not  thousands,  of  Shchar- 
anskys  who  are  imprisoned  because  of 
their  political  beUefs.  who  are  in  Siberia 
because  they  dared  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion, who  are  separated  frcan  their 
families  because  they  expressed  their 
desire  to  emigrate. 

All  of  them  need  our  help,  our  pro- 
test, our  support. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  en- 
gaged in  activities  such  as  the  Vigil  for 
Freedom.  We  have  appealed  to  Soviet 
officials  over  and  over  again.  Currently, 
over  60  Members  of  Congress  have 
adopted  a  particular  Soviet  Refusenlk  or 
Soviet  Prisoner  of  Conscience.  The  So- 
viets know  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  extremely  concerned  about 
the  human  rights  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  the  impact  we  have  had,  if  we 
take  all  our  efforts  together,  has  been 
only  marginal.  Soviet  internal  policies 
have  not  been  changed  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  internal  repression  has  in- 
creased. The  banishment  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  from  Moscow  is  only  one  recent 
example  for  this. 

What  conclusions,  though,  can  we 
draw  from  our  past  experiences? 

We  sat  down  with  the  Soviets  in  Hel- 
sinki because  the  new  era  of  detente 
promised  to  bring  about  changes  with 
regard  to  Soviet  human  rights  policies. 
In  1977,  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  we 
had  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
were  not  only  not  willing  to  implement 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  but  that  they 
were  not  even  willing  to  discuss  future 
implementation;  they  threatened  to 
withdraw  their  delegation  if  the  West- 
em  nations  demanded  to  talk  about  hu- 
man rights  in  specific  terms.  We  gave  in. 
We  had  the  illusion  that  careful  con- 
sideration of  Soviet  concerns  might  be 
more  likely  to  influence  them  positively 
than  open  demands. 

Today,  we  can  state  that  this  was  a 
false  assumption.  And  this  is  a  lesson 
we  should  not  have  to  experience  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Therefore,  I  consider  it  to  be  essen- 
tial that  we  focus  our  attention  on  the 
Madrid  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  which  is  coming  up 
in  August  1980.  We  have  to  make  sure 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  get  away  with 
their  threats  to  leave  the  conference.  We 
have  to  make  sure  that  they  face  our  de- 
mands to  comply  with  international 
human  rights  standards.  If  we  do  not 
take  a  firm  stand  at  this  conference, 
there  will  not  be  much  hope  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  the  himdreds  of  other 
political  and  religious  activists  who  are 
sharing  his  fate. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  remind- 
ing us  of  this  opportunity  at  the  Madrid 
Conference  to  voice  our  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 


Fenwick)  ,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Security  and  Cooperation  Commlsdain 
in  Europe,  and  who  has  been  following 
this  case  with  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  spoken 
on  behalf  of  Anatoly  Sh:haransky,  who 
has  been  held  in  prison  for  nothing  more 
than  a  right  which  has  been  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  the  country  of  which  he  is 
a  citizen.  I  think  that  there  has  been  no 
more  savage  century  in  the  history  of 
mankind  than  the  twentieth.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  thought  that  education, 
enlightenment,  means  of  communica- 
tion, making  it  possible  for  people  to 
know  and  understand,  to  learn,  would 
make  a  better  life  for  more  people.  In- 
stead, it  has  been  a  century  of  the  most 
savage  repression.  I  would  like  to  re- 
member, in  addition  to  Shcharansky, 
Rudenko,  Orloff.  and  a  whole  litany  of 
people  who  are  lost  in  the  Gulag,  in  the 
endless  prisons  and  work  camps  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  other  countries 
where  they  have  lost  their  freedom  also. 

In  that  connection,  my  colleague  men- 
tioned Jacobo  Timerman,  when  we 
brought  he  and  his  wife  to  the  Capitol. 
I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  some- 
thing he  said  that  to  me  epitomizes  so 
much  of  the  horror  that  occurs  dally,  and 
in  which  we  have  so  little  a  way  of  help- 
ing. He  said: 

Whether  it  is  in  a  minlscule  rightist  coun- 
try or  an  Immense  leftist  country,  the  sim- 
plest formula  for  arriving  at  and  staying  In 
pown-  Is  the  unlimited  destruction  of  human 
rights. 

That  is  what  this  century  has  taught 
those  who  seek  power.  "Hie  simplest  way 
to  arrive  at,  and  to  stay  in  a  position  of. 
power  is  to  destroy  the  human  rights  of 
the  people  whom  you  control,  the  un- 
fortunate and  helpless  people.  The  coun- 
tries are  the  prisons  fnHn  which  they 
cannot  escape  the  effort  to  reunite  evMi 
families  across  this  whole  globe. 

But,  at  least  in  the  Helsinki  Pact.  It  is 
something  which  these  nations  signed,  so 
that  they  can  no  longer  say  that  we  are 
speaking  of  a  private  and  internal  mat- 
ter not  relating  to  anything  concerned 
with  intematlOTial  affairs.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  right  particularly  to  speak  tor 
Shcharansky. 

This  morning.  In  my  office,  Mr.  Anatoly 
Krasnov  Levitln  came  to  see  me.  The 
oppressed  are  the  Russian  Orthodox;  the 
oppressed  are  the  Pentecostals;  the  op- 
pressed are  the  Baptists;  the  oppressed 
are  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Ukraine 
and  Baltic  countries.  If  we  do  not  speak 
for  them,  who  is  going  to?  As  Ambassador 
Scranton  said  long  ago: 

If  we  know  that  there  is  such  suffering 
and  we  say  nothing.  It  becomes  as  though 
we  condoned  It. 

I  say  to  you.  we  are  acc<HnpUces.  There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  for  these  people, 
as  my  colleague  knows  so  well;  nothing 
we  can  do  for  them  except  to  remember 
their  names  and  to  repeat  than  so  that 
they  are  not  lost  In  some  paper  cruelty 
where  they  are  a  number  and  are  lost 
to  any  kind  of  recognition.  It  Is  vtaj 
little  that  we  can  do,  but  certainly  we  can 
support  than,  all  of  us  together.  In  an 
ecumenical    way.    across    all    religious 
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denied     their     fundamental     freedoms 
guaranteed  under  international  law. 

The  facts  of  his  case  are  clear:  The 
prison  authorities  have  denied  Shchar- 
ansky's  mother,  Ida  Milgrom.  the  sched- 
uled visitation  period  that  was  to  have 
taken  place  in  February.  It  is  not  known 
when  she  will  see  her  son  again.  Anatoly's 
health  has  improved  slightly  after  seri- 
ous eye  problems  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  read  or  write.  He  has,  in  recent 
weeks,  ordered  books  from  a  bookshop 
which  sends  the  bills  to  his  family,  and, 
after  some  disputes  with  prison  authori- 
ties, two  shipments  have  recently  arrived. 
Anatoly  has  now  completed  his  3-year 
sentence  and  will  begin  the  10-year  por- 
tion of  his  sentence  in  a  labor  camp.  The 
authorities  have  not  told  Shcharansky's 
mother  where  her  son  will  be  taken,  and 
whether  it  will  be  a  convenient  location 
for  her  to  visit  him.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  confirm  whether  he  will  be  trans- 
ported in  comfort  to  his  new  surround- 
ings, or  whether  he  wiU  be  mistreated  or 
misfed  as  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

With  abundant  strength  and  devotion, 
Anatoly's  wife,  Avital,  has  traveled 
throughout  the  West  in  an  effort  to  raise 
public  support  for  the  Shcharansky  case. 
Her  leadership  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  others  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  maintain  the  protests  over  the  Soviet 
mistreatment  of  this  brave  man.  Today, 
she  lives  in  Jerusalem  where  she  waits 
for  her  husband  to  join  her.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  share  with  you  her 
thoughts  on  the  third  anniversary  of  her 
husband's  arrest: 

Deah  Fbzenos:  For  three  long  years  my 
husband,  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  has  been  In 
prison.  He  Is  one  of  many  Soviet  Jews  who 
wanted  to  come  to  Israel  and  who  appealed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  The  government  refused  them  with- 
out explanation.  The  Jews  appealed  again 
and  again.  The  government  persecuted  them, 
attacked  them,  divided  their  fanUlles,  sent 
them  to  Siberia  for  years  In  prison. 

All  these  three  years  you  have  been  with 
us.  as  you  have  been  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters  In  their  struggle  for  freedom — Yoslf 
Mendelevich.  Ida  Nudel,  VlacUmlr  Slepak, 
Yoslf  Begun,  Boris  Kalenderov— aU  Prison- 
ers of  Conscience  currently.  You  know  their 
names. 

On  March  15,  1977.  Anatoly  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  spying.  All  the  world  knows  he's 
Innocent.  All  the  world  ^eaks  about  his 
iLnocence.  Today.  March  15,  1980.  he  Is  due 
t  be  taken  out  of  prison  and  sent  back  to  a 
labor  camp  In  accordance  with  the  verdict; 
three  years  prison,  strict  regime,  plus  ten 
years  in  a  labor  camp.  We  don't  know  where 
or  how  he  will  be  transferred,  our  Anatoly. 
Thanks  to  you.  Anatoly  does  not  lose  hope 
to  attain  his  freedom  while  he  Is  in  a  place 
that  Is  totally  Inhuman.  We  believe  and  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  flght  with  re- 
newed strength  to  free  him,  to  free  all  of 
the  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

With  the  help  of  O-d,  Anatoly  wUl  come 
out  of  this  experience  whole.  For  this  we 
pray  today. 

AviTAL   SBCBARAMSXT. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
in  prison  today,  not  because  he  com- 
mitted any  crime,  but,  because  he  was  the 
dynamic  and  vocal  leader  of  the  move- 
ment to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with 
human  rights  accords.  We  cannot  allow 
the  world  to  forget  the  ShcharanslRr  case. 
We  must  lodge  our  protests  with  greater 


and  greater  Intensity  until  the  Soviet 
Government  hears  and  understands  that 
we  will  not  rest  until  Shcharansky  is  free 
and  allowed  to  rejoin  his  wife,  Avital  In 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  once  again  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gn,- 
MAN)  for  his  initiative  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  share  this  special  order  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  third  anniversary  of 
this  travesty. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinak)  not  only  for  his  remarks  and  for 
working  with  me  on  this  special  order  but 
for  his  continual  efforts  over  the  years  in 
bringing  the  cases  of  Soviet  dissidents 
and  political  prisoners  and  prisoners 
elsewhere  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  before  our  NaticHi. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  join  my  very  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Gilman).  in  this  special 
order. 

None  of  us  know  really  how  long  we 
will  ever  stay  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  one  of  the  finest 
moments  that  I  have  shared  with  a  fellow 
Congressman,  one  that  will  live  with  me 
always,  is  that  moment  last  summer  in 
the  Kremlin  itself  when  I  sat  on  your 
left  side  facing  a  powerful  array  of  Soviet 
leadership,  including  the  chief  justice 
of  their  supreme  court  and,  as  the  hours 
clicked  away,  with  long  and  tedious 
speeches  by  our  Soviet  hosts,  you.  Mr. 
Gilman.  whispered  to  me,  "Are  we  ever 
going  to  get  to  bring  up  the  human  rights 
issue?" 

Finally  the  moment  arrived,  and  you 
made  such  a  heart-rending  and  emo- 
tional appeal.  Then  I  had  an  {«)portunity 
to  respond  to  a  question  from  their  Chief 
Justice  as  to  why  we  were  wearing  brace- 
lets with  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  name 
emblazoned  thereon,  and  you  will  recall 
that  his  question,  because  he  was  sitting 
directly  across  from  me,  took  me  a  bit  by 
surprise,  especially  in  the  aggressive  way 
with  which  it  was  asked. 

We  were  using  our  little  ear  devices,  so 
it  was  translated,  but  the  name  "Anatoly 
Shcharansky"  came  through  clearly,  so  I 
knew  what  he  was  asking  me.  You  will 
recall  my  spontaneous  answer,  which  at 
first  I  thought  was  awkward  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  precisely  the  right 
answer.  My  answer  was  that  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  mother  had  asked  that  we 
would  wear  these  bracelets,  and  that  we 
would  pass  them  out  among  our  fellow 
Congressmen.  I  looked  down  the  line  of 
10  U.S.  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  all  of  us  were  holding 
up  our  fists  with  those  bracelets  with 
Shcharansky's  name  on  them. 

That  initial  striking  of  bracelets  had 
this  date  that  has  prompted  the  gentle- 
man to  bring  this  special  order  before 
the  House — ^the  date  of  Shcharansky's 
arrest,  the  day  after  tomorrow,  the  15th 
of  March. 

The  distingxiished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Gilman )  will  recall  that 
one  of  the  Members  in  the  group  o( 
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Soviet  leaders  sitting  across  from  us 
was  Georgi  Arbatov,  who  was  head  of  the 
North  American  Institute  there  in  Mos- 
cow and  also  one  of  the  13  members  of 
the  Politburo.  He  said  later  that  he 
thought  the  bracelets  were  a  waste  of 
time  on  our  part,  that  it  was  a  domestic 
problem. 

Then  I  asked  him  if  he  was  familiar 
with  the  expression,  "The  Ides  of 
March,"  and  being  a  very  educated  man, 
showed  off  a  bit  and  shot  right  back  at 
me:  "Humph!  I  am  familiar  with 
Shakespeare  and  Julius  Caesar." 

I  said,  "Then  you  will  recall  the  ex- 
pression, 'Beware  the  Ides  of  March.' 
This  is  the  date  that  your  KGB  people 
kicked  in  Shcharansky's  door,  violated 
his  privacy,  and  took  him  off  to  wait  a 
year  and  a  half  until  a  kangaroo  court 
trial  on  10  July  1978." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Arbatov,  beware  the  Ides 
of  March.  Human  rights  issues  are  a 
worldwide  concern.  It  isn't  just  a  domes- 
tic issue,  as  are  not  some  of  our  own  in- 
ternal scandals  when  they  become  a 
worldwide  concern." 

He  looked  at  me  very  cleverly,  because 
he  was  conscious,  as  all  good  Communists 
are,  of  the  importance  of  symbolism  and 
dates,  for  instance,  the  date  of  their  own 
revolution  in  1917. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  by  bringing 
before  the' House  this  special  order,  what 
we  are  really  saying,  not  only  to  the 
Soviets,  but,  to  all  despotic  regimes 
aroimd  the  world  (from  the  right  or  the 
left)  Is:  "Beware  the  Ides  of  March.  Be- 
ware when,  for  political  considerations 
you  will  kill,  imprison,  torture,  or  maim 
a  human  being  who  is  only  speaking  for 
those  God- given  rights  of  all  people,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
of  worship  and  freedom  of  movement." 

These  have  been  3  very  quick  years  I 
have  spent  in  the  House,  and  I  know 
that  we  may  see  the  Ides  ol  March 
several  more  times  before  we  see  this 
brave  young  man  released. 

I  appreciate  that  the  gentleman  has 
kept  his  contacts  alive  with  Shcharan- 
sky's mother  and  his  brother,  whom  we 
both  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
right  there  in,  as  Solzhenitsyn  said,  "the 
bellv  of  the  dragon." 

We  know  he  is  sick,  thanks  to  the 
gentleman's  intelligence  Information.  I 
hope.  God  willing,  Shcharansky  survives 
to  become  a  beacon  of  freedom  around 
which  people  can  rally  in  the  free  world 
for  those  2  million  Jewish  citizens  who 
suffer  more  and  more  with  each  passing 
years  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  we  both 
learned  at  the  time  of  our  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  suffering  of  the 
Pentecostals,  the  people  we  met  there 
while  living  in  the  laundry  room  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  there  wiU  be  no  end  of 
civil-rights  persecutions  and  human- 
rights  persecutions  by  these  people  as 
IcHig  as  we  exist  in  this  House. 

But  every  now  and  then,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemsui  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT)  has  said,  one  figure 
arises  among  his  own  heroic  compatriots 
and  stands  out,  because  of  the  clarity  of 
his  words  and  because  of  the  particular 
heroism  of  his  moment  in  the  sim.  The 
words  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  para- 
phrasing the  Great  Scriptural  passages. 


will  forever  ring  on  In  our  generation 
next  year  in  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  it  is  an  honor  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GiLMAN)  in  ttiis  special  order.  I 
say  to  my  Soviet  friends  who  are  in 
leadership  positions  in  their  Congress 
and  in  the  Kremlin.  "Beware  the  Ides 
of  March,  and  beware  of  the  Ben  Gil- 
mans  who  will  never  forget  your  trans- 
gressions against  liberty." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Kir.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoRNAN)  for  his  kind  words  and  for  his 
staunch  efforts  over  the  years  in  fight- 
ing for  those  who  are  oppressed,  for  the 
disappeared,  for  the  missing,  and  for 
the  political  prisoners.  We  have  long 
known  of  the  gentleman's  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  missing  in  action  from,  our 
own  Nation  and  how  he  struggled  to 
bring  these  issues  before  the  American 
public,  and  we  hope  he  continues  in  those 
efforts. 

D  1320 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  join  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  third  anniversary  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  sentencing.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  possessed  by  a  feeling  of  pessi- 
mism as  we  take  the  fioor  today.  Shchar- 
ansky has  been  held  for  3  years  and  yet 
the  hour  of  his  liberation  seems  far 
away.  The  crisis  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations  which  followed  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  has  not  improved 
the  prospects  for  Shcharansky's  early  re- 
lease but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  has  ir- 
reparably harmed  them  either.  Relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  improve.  They 
will  improve  because  there  simply  is  no 
alternative  to  peaceful  coexistence,  and 
I  believe  that  one  important  indication 
of  that  improvement  will  be  the  rdease 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

The  Soviet  Government  must  under- 
stand that  we  shall  not  forget  Shchar- 
ansky who  now  sits  in  prison  because  he 
dared  to  dream  of  and  work  for  a  life  for 
himself  and  his  wife.  Avital.  In  Israel. 
It  is  that  simple.  Charges  that  Shchar- 
ansky slandered  the  Soviet  state  or  was 
a  U.S.  agent  are  absurd  and  can  be  dis- 
missed. His  only  "crime"  was  his  desire 
to  live  in  Israel.  For  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  imprisonment.  The 
Shcharansky  case  is  a  mockery  of  the 
Soviet  criminal  justice  system.  Nothing 
can  disguise  the  fact  that  Shcharansky 
W£is  denied  the  barest  requirements  of 
due  process — a  lawyer  of  his  choice,  the 
right  to  call  defense  witnesses,  a  copy 
of  the  judgment  against  him. 

Since  the  pronouncement  of  his  13- 
year  sentence  Sicharansky's  health  has 
deteriorated.  He  is  denied  mail  and 
packages  from  his  wife  and  mother.  He 
is  imprisoned  with  criminals.  His  wife, 
Avital,  works  Incessantly  for  his  release 
as  the  first  3  years  of  their  marriage 
passes — an  agony  of  separation. 
This  situation  cannot  continue.  We. 


the  friends  and  supporters  of  Shcharan- 
sky. will  not  rest  until  he  is  free  and 
reunited  with  Avital  in  Israel.  Anyone 
who  believes  that,  in  time,  we  shall  for- 
get Shcharansky  and  leave  him  to  his 
fate  should  recall  Dreyfus.  Agitation  for 
Dreytus'  release  did  not  end  despite  the 
fact  that  Dreyfus  himself  was  chained  to 
his  cell  on  Devil's  Island.  In  the  end 
Dreyfus  was  freed  and  exonerated.  One 
of  the  turning  points  in  that  case  was 
when  a  great  writer.  Emile  Zola,  pointed 
his  finger  at  the  French  Government 
and  said  "I  accuse."  Today  we  accuse  the 
Soviet  Government  of  knowingly  keep- 
ing an  innocent  man  in  prison,  away 
from  his  family.  We  pledge  that  we  shall 
not  forget  Shcharansky  and  that  we 
shall  see  the  day  when  Anatoly  and 
Avital  Shcharansky  are  reunited  in 
Israel.  We  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
help  crack  the  ice  of  the  hardening  cold 
war  by  freeing  this  good  and  innocent 
man,  Shcharansky. 

Mr.  GIUIAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  and  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  YoriE. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  and  gratitude  equally 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Oil- 
man) ,  and  to  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  from  Califomla  (Mr. 
DoRNAN),  for  the  outstanding  job  they 
have  done  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  community  the  plight  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues, other  scientists  and  members  of 
the  scientific  and  educational  elite  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  to  Israel. 

Each  of  these  two  Members— the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California— who  represent 
very  different  constituencies  a  continent 
apart,  have  done  a  truly  exemplary  job 
of  articulating  brilliantly,  informatively 
and  thoughtfully  the  basic  issues  of  hu- 
man decency  and  elemental  justice  that 
are  at  stake  here. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  been 
on  that  mission  last  Augiist  with  Con- 
gressman Oilman  and  Congressman 
DoRNAN  and  to  join  with  them  in  our  ef- 
forts to  focus  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  world  but  also  of  the  Soviet  of&cials 
on  the  pitiful  pUght  of  these  brilliant, 
distinguished  Soviet  citizens  who  hap- 
pen to  share  in  common  only  one  flaw, 
from  the  point  of  the  Soviet  Union:  that 
is.  that  they  were  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
they  wanted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  go  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 

I  met  last  August  with  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, along  with  my  two  colleagues.  We 
met  with  Minister  Paputln.  who  is  In 
charge  of  matters  of  immigration  and 
emigration.  He  gave  me  a  personal  as- 
surance that  he  would  review  personally 
the  status  of  Dr.  Alexander  Lemer.  one 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  brilliant  sci- 
entific minds,  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Cwnputer  Sciences 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Science,  who 
for  10  years  now  has  latiguished  outside 
of  his  profession,  fired  from  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  fired  from  his  other  teaching 
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sky  to  13  years  of  labor  for  fabricated 
crimes.  While  the  charges  were  "espion- 
age and  anti-Soviet  activities"  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  on  trial  for  the  crime 
of  wanting  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  for 
monitoring  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  carmot  allow  the  world  to  forget 
the  Shcharansky  case  or  that  of  coimt- 
less  other  Soviet  Jews  who  are  suffering 
harassment,  persecution  and  imprison- 
ment for  their  simple  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  Our  appeals  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  on  behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky will  not  cease  until  this  innocent 
man  is  released  and  reunited  with  his 
courageous  wife,  Avital,  in  Israel.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts in  this  special  order  to  mark  the 
anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Soviet  dissi- 
dent, Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Three  years  ago,  Shcharansky,  a  Jewish 
mathematician  and  a  founding  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  agreement  in  Mos- 
cow, was  arrested  by  the  Soviet  author- 
ities. Sixteen  months  later,  he  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  working  with  the  CIA 
and  sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison 
and  10  years  in  a  labor  camp.  President 
Carter,  in  an  unprecedented  move,  has 
patiently  denied  the  validity  of  these 
charges. 

Many  of  those  who  have  teen  follow- 
ing this  tragic  case  see  an  even  greater 
tragedy  pending  now :  Silence.  With  our 
attention  diverted  to  Soviet  actions  in 
Afghanistan,  we  must  be  especially  care- 
ful not  to  forget  the  "Refusniks"  im- 
prisoned in  the  U.S.S.R.  We  must  main- 
tain our  diligence  and  the  international 
outcry  against  an  unjust  treatment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

As  one  correspondent  has  said,  "Shcha- 
ransky's  only  crime  was  to  speak  the 
truth."  He  spoke  out  for  his  belief  in 
human  rights  and  human  dignity,  and 
his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  his 
wife.  Shcharanslor  is  now  being  punished 
for  these  beliefs. 

Today,  I  join  Congressman  Drinan  in 
supporting  this  courageous  man.  whose 
health  and  vision  are  failing  as  he  lan- 
guishes inside  a  Soviet  prison.  We  will 
not  be  silent,  and  we  will  continue  to 
speak  out  against  the  Soviet  authorities 
attempts  to  terrorize  dissidents  into 
silence.* 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  with  my  coUeagues  in  decry- 
ing the  continued  mistreatment  and 
imprisonment  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
upon  the  third  anniversary  of  his  arrest. 
It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  frustration 
and  impotence  that  I  return  this  year 
with  the  same  story  as  last  year  and  the 
year  before  that.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
details  of  Anatoly's  arrest,  trial,  and 
detention;  not  only  would  it  pain  me  to 
do  so  once  more,  but  It  would  further 
serve  as  a  concession  that  the  forces  of 
Soviet  institutionalized  terrorism  are 
marching  victorious.  Not  only  do  the 
Soviet  authorities  continue  to  ignore  our 
cries  through  both  good  and  bad  periods 
in  our  relations.  They  continue  to 
tighten  the  screws  on  Anatoly,  his  fam- 
ily, friends,  fellow  Jews,  and  fellow  dis- 
sidents. They  persist  in  answering  our 
pleas  with  utter  contempt  and  malice. 


The  latest  developments  In  the  con- 
dition of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  are  ex- 
tremely disheartening.  Anatoly's  father, 
a  man  who  has  suffered  ill  health  as  a 
result  of  government  harassment  and 
dispair  over  the  condition  of  his  son,  re- 
cently died  a  heartbroken  man.  As  if  to 
pour  salt  on  a  festering  wound,  the 
Soviet  authorities  refused  Anatoly  the 
right  not  only  to  attend  his  father's 
funeral,  but  to  sit  the  ritual  7  days  of 
mourning,  the  Shiv'a,  in  the  cwnpany 
of  his  bereaved  family.  I  and  others 
made  personal  pleas  to  the  Soviets  to 
permit  Shcharansky  to  mourn  his  father 
in  the  way  that  is  traditional  to  him- 
self and  his  people;  obviously,  such  ideas 
are  alien  to  those  in  charge. 

The  fortitude  and  will  to  survive  dis- 
played by  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
astounding.  Despite  his  deteriorating 
health  and  continued  harassment,  he 
continues  to  observe  the  laws  of  his 
people.  His  goal,  which  still  seems  un- 
attainable, is  to  join  his  wife,  Avital,  in 
the  land  which  he  calls  his  own,  Israel. 
It  is  such  thoughts  which  have  provided 
Anatoly  with  the  will,  and  indeed  the 
very  life  force,  with  which  he  survives 
from  day  to  day.  Jews  have  endured 
such  mistreatment  for  centuries;  Ana- 
toly and  his  fellow  Jewish  Refusniks 
are  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  those  who 
have  been  forced  to  choose  between 
maintaining  their  Identities  or  living 
their  lives  free  from  persecution.  The 
choice  for  them  is  physically  painful, 
yet  they  make  it  with  no  hesitation. 

Twentieth  century  man  prides  him- 
self on  his  abilities  to  control  nature 
and  evaluate  circumstances  rationally. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  technologi- 
cal aciiievement  and  social  evolution  do 
not  advance  together,  contrary  to  the 
hopes  of  the  early  democrats  and  hu- 
manists. Individual  freedom  is  the  ex- 
ception, rather  than  the  rule,  in  today's 
rational  and  mechanized  world.  My  very 
speech  to  you  today  proves  that  we  here 
in  the  United  States  enjoy  what  a  select 
few  nations  elsewhere  in  the  world  per- 
mit for  their  citizens.  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky, as  a  founding  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  in  Moscow,  has  sac- 
rificed his  way  of  life  for  the  privilege 
to  state  the  case  of  those  who  are  not 
permitted  to  do  so.  His  Jewishness  has 
provided  him  with  a  double  mission; 
he  is  also  considered  to  be  the  champion 
of  those  who  are  not  permitted  to  emi- 
grate from  the  citadel  which  we  call  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Anatoly's  final  word  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  trial  were  "next  year  in  Jeru- 
salem." His  words  continue  to  ring  in 
my  ears;  It  is  two  millenla's  dream  as 
yet  unfulfilled.  I  sincerely  hope  that  next 
year's  March  15  will  no  longer  possess 
its  historically  ominous  implications; 
perhaps  next  year  will  bring  freedom  for 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  cannot  rest  un- 
til it  does.* 

*  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  appeal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  release  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  It  will  be  3  years 
ago  this  Saturday,  March  15,  that  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  arrested.  As  we  all 
know,  Anatoly  recei/ed  a  severely  In- 
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flated  13-year  prison  term  In  July  1977 
which  was  clearly  the  result  of  trumped- 
up  espionage  charges.  This  13-year  sen- 
tence was  imposed  by  Soviet  authorities 
despite  Presidential  intervention  attest- 
ing that  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  not  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Now,  3  years  later,  I  am  sad  to  state 
that  the  situation  has  worsened.  Mr. 
ShcharanslQ'  not  only  remains  impris- 
oned, but  his  health  has  continued  to  de- 
teriorate. While  his  health  problems  have 
long  been  known,  the  latest  information 
avaUable  indicates  that  the  32 -year -old 
prisoner  has  been  losing  weight  rapidly 
and  that  he  is  not  receiving  necessary 
medical  treatment.  Furthermore,  while 
imprisoned,  his  family  has  been  denied 
visitation  rights. 

The  Soviet's  handling  of  this  case  has 
been  recognized  throughout  the  world  as 
a  blatant  example  of  injustice  and  a  vio- 
lation of  human  rights.  To  imagine  that 
such  an  unjust  series  of  events,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
can  actually  occur  in  modem  times,  is 
indeed  a  depressing  thought.  As  civ- 
ilized people  with  an  Inherent  respect  for 
basic  human  rights,  we  must  not  relent 
in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We  must  continue 
to  persevere  as  we  hope  and  pray  that 
Anatoly  is  able  to  persevere. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
shameful  injustices  in  the  case  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharanskj'.  I  can  only  hope  that 
civilized  people  worldwide  will  continue 
to  protest  and  not  relax  their  efforts  to 
achieve  Mr.  Shcharansky's  expeditious 
release.* 

*  Mr.  omNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  on  this  occsision, 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  that  we  address 
the  Soviet's  persistent  and  escalating 
violations  of  human  rights. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  incarceration  of 
Shcharansky  epitomize  Soviet  injustice 
and  Inhumanity  toward  those  who  have 
sought  to  exercise  their  rights.  Shcha- 
ransky was  sentenced  to  13  years  in  pris- 
on and  labor  camps,  following  a  closed 
trial  at  which  no  lawyer  of  his  choice  nor 
any  witnesses  for  the  defense  were  al- 
lowed. He  was  charged  with  treason  and 
anti-Soviet  agitation.  In  fact.  Shcharan- 
sky broke  no  laws,  but  he  had  attempted 
to  emigrate  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Watch  Group.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  working  for  humsm  rights  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  which  requires 
citizens  to  monitor  their  own  country's 
behavior  toward  its  people.  For  these  so- 
called  crimes,  he  has  been  cruelly  im- 
prisoned, with  little  hope  of  release.  In 
ill  health,  he  has  been  refused  proper 
medical  care  as  well  as  any  personal  con- 
tact with  his  family.  Shcharansky's 
plight  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  exam- 
ples of  countless  other  instances  of  the 
Soviet's  continuing  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  precipitated  unusually  tense  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  subsequent  arrest  and 
exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  the  dra- 
matic decline  in  the  number  of  visas 


granted  to  Soviet  Jews  reaCftrms  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  dissidents,  the  refuse- 
niks.  and  all  those  who  seek  to  chal- 
lenge the  Soviet's  indefensible  human 
rights  policies. 

Therefore,  on  this  occasion  we  must 
once  again  speak  out  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  justice.  For  we  who  have  this 
freedom  must  not  forget  the  courage  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  his  fellow  dis- 
sidents. We  must  heighten  our  insistent 
voices  on  behalf  of  those  who  do  not  have 
the  liberty  to  do  so  and  condemn  Soviet 
violations  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  Fur- 
thermore, let  us  assure  the  Soviets  that 
we  will  persist  imtil  the  basic  principles 
of  Individual  rights  and  human  dignity 
are  recognized.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  15, 
1980,  marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  the  courageous  Soviet  dis- 
sident who  avidly  fought  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  in  the  U.S.SJI.  Prom 
1972,  when  he  first  applied  for  a  visa, 
through  1977,  when  he  was  arrested  for 
treason,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  sub- 
jected to  brutal  harassment  from  the 
KGB.  In  1974,  Avital,  Shcharansky's  wife 
of  1  day,  emigrated  to  Is.rael  having  been 
assured  her  husband  would  soon  be  al- 
lowed to  follow,  but  Shcharansky's  activ- 
ist stance  on  issues  dealing  with  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities  prevented  the 
issuance  of  any  such  visa. 

In  1976,  still  fighting  for  a  visa, 
Shcharansky  became  a  founding  mem- 
ber of  a  Moscow  group  that  monitored 
Soviet  compUance  with  the  Helsinki 
Eigreement.  Through  this  committee 
Shcharansky  frequently  called  attention 
to  himmn  rights  violations  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  practice  not  tolerated  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  Shcharansky  was  convicted  of 
treason  in  1977  on  imsubstantiated 
charges,  and  is  currently  serving  a  13- 
year  sentence.  Twenty-one  other  moni- 
tors of  the  Helsinki  agreement  have  also 
since  been  sentenced  to  long-term  im- 
prisonment. 

Shcharansky  and  his  fellow  dissidents' 
arrests  are  clear  examples  of  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  article  13  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment providing  for  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  to  leave  the  country  in  order 
to  rejoin  family.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  the  freedom  of  speech  Shcharansky 
fought  so  hard  to  establish  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  the 
Soviet  violation  and  virtual  dismissal 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment will  not  go  unnoticed.  We  must  in- 
dicate to  the  Soviet  government  that  un- 
til the  rights  provided  for  in  the  Helsinki 
agreement  are  protected  and  preserved 
we  will  not  be  silent.* 
*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  an  excerpt  reprinted  from  the 
New  York  'nmes  of  July  15,  1978: 

For  more  than  a,000  yean  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  tbey  are,  wherever  Jews  are  found, 
every  year  they  have  repeated.  "Next  year  In 
Jerusalem."  Now,  when  I  am  further  than 
ever  from  my  people,  from  Avital.  facing 
many  arduous  years  of  imprisonment,  I  say, 
turning  to  my  people,  my  Avital:  Next  year 
In  Jerusalem.. 

On  July  4,  1978,  Anatoly  B.  Shcharan- 
sky stood  in  a  Moscow  courtroom,  isolat- 
ed from  the  free  world  he  so  desperately 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of.  He  stood,  seem- 


ingly  alone,  weakened  from  the  many 
arduous  months  of  pretrial  confinement, 
and  awaited  the  verdict  in  his  trial  for 
treason  and  espionage  from  a  court  that 
had  tendered  a  conviction  long  before  be 
was  brought  to  trial. 

Today  is  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a  man 
whose  courage,  ideals  and  vision  must 
never  vanish  from  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  and  women  the  world  over.  It 
must  never  vanish  until  he  and  thou- 
sands like  him  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  a  country  of  their 
choice,  where  th^  may  practice  without 
fear  of  persecution,  the  religion  and 
politics  of  their  choice. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  remains  hostage 
to  a  nation  that  refuses  to  acknowledge 
his  God-given  right  to  freedom.  He  was 
arrested  an  March  15,  1978,  not  for  com- 
mitting treason  and  espionage  against 
the  State,  but  rather  for  having  the 
audacity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviets  to 
monitor  Soviet  noncompliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords.  His  trial,  if  you  could 
call  it  that,  was  not  a  trial  for  justice, 
but  rather  a  vehicle  for  the  Soviets  to 
frighten  all  would-be  emigrants.  I  sus- 
pect the  reverse  may  have  occurred,  that 
it  may  have  convinced  those  Jewish  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  emigrate  that  to  back 
down  to  a  government  whose  concept  of 
human  rights  is  a  narrow  one  at  best, 
reserved  for  those  who  show  undying 
loyalty   to  the   State — would   somehow 
give  credence  to  what  the  Soviets  were 
practicing.  What  the  trial  did  was  show 
the  world  that  more  pressure  must  be 
brought  upon  Russia  to  cease  their  re- 
lentless persecution  against  people  who 
are  no  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
State,  people  whose  only  wish  is  to  emi- 
grate and  be  treated  like  himian  beings. 
I  said  that  he  stood  seemingly  alone 
in  that  courtroom.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
alone  for  in  some  way  we  were  all  there 
beside  him.  We  were  there  because  he  is 
right  in  his  pursuit  of  freedom  and  we 
were  there  because  we  are  the  ones  who 
can  help  h<r"  regain  the  freedom  many 
of  us  often  take  for  granted.  If  we  leave 
him   truly   alone  In   his   cell,   without 
hope— that  would  be  a  crime  we  are  all 
guilty  of.* 

*  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday. 
March  15,  marics  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  of  a  brave  and  noble  young 
man,  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  our  colleagues  In  commemorating 
this  anniversary  but  I  deplwe  the  So- 
viets' blatant  disregard  for  the  iMronlses 
made  at  Helsinki  that — once  again— 
necessitate  the  observance  of  this  tragic 
event. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  13  years  imprisonment 
In  July  1978  in  a  trial  that  was  devoid 
of  any  semblance  of  justice.  The  official 
charge  against  Shcharansky  was  "trea- 
son." But,  as  one  Soviet  dissident  phrased 
It,  his  real  crime  was  that  he  spoke  the 
truth  and  be  spoke  It  In  English.  As  a 
leader  of  the  Jewish  emigratlCHi  move- 
ment and  as  a  founding  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group. 
Shcharansky  b(ddly  spc^e  out  against 
Soviet  tyranny.  He  prObesleA  the  Soviet 
Government's  refusal  to  allow  freedom 
of  anigratim  for  Jews,  Germans,  Pente- 
costals,  and  others.  Together  with  his 
Helsinki  monitoring  colleagues,  he  raised 
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his  voice  to  ale  rt  the  West  to  Soviet  fail- 
ure to  abide  b; '  the  Helsinki  pledges.  At 
press  conferences  with  Western  corre- 
spondents— cal  ed  to  protest  Soviet 
denial  of  fundunental  human  rights — 
he  often  actel  as  interpreter  f<M-  his 
friend,  Andrei  3akharov,  himself  one  of 
the  newest  vici  ims  of  Soviet  repressicm. 
Fw  these  selfl  ss  actions,  Shcharansky 
1»  now  paying  a  terrible  price.  Soviet 
authorities  have  tried  to  still  his  voice, 
as  weU  as  tho«e  of  his  colleagues.  The 
chorus  of  trut  i,  however,  will  not  be 
silenced. 

Despite  the  1  act  that  38  members  of 
the    Helsinki     ylonitoring    Groups    are 
presently   impr  soned   or  in   exile — the 
latest  arrest  tiJEing  place  last  Friday 
when  Malva  Lmda,  a  founder  of  the 
Moscow    Grouj,    was    picked    up — the 
groups  continu<  to  issue  new  reports  on 
Soviet  human   rights  violations.  Their 
membership  is  still  growing  and  their 
activities  in  def ^ise  of  freedom  continue. 
As  Chairman  or  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, I  feel  a  spefcial  affinity  for  the  small 
band  of  courageous  men  and  women  who 
suffer  persecution  for  doing  essentially 
what  the  CongT;ss  created  the  Helsinki 
Commission  to  do — promoting  compli- 
ance with  the  H'Isinki  accord.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  tpUow  their  lead  by  con- 
tinuing to  suppo^  their  activity  and  pro- 
testing their  imjiist  treatment. 

A  year  ago,  or  the  second  aimiversary 
of  the  arrest  of  Shcharansky,  the  Hel- 
sinki Commissioi  i  had  the  honor  to  host 
a  reception  for  Shcharansky 's  wife, 
Avital.  On  that  ( ccasion.  I  expressed  the 

hope— shared  hy\  everyone  in  the  rocHn 

that  we  would  ndt  have  to  observe  a  third 
anniversary.  While,  tragically,  that  hope 
has  not  been  realized,  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  that  we  can  t  >  insiu^  that  the  fourth 
ment  that  this  b  i  the  last  time  it  will  be 
necessary  to  commemorate  this  event. 
L«t  us  reaffirm  <  ur  determination  to  do 
all  that  we  can  t<  >  ensure  that  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  Aj  latoly's  arrest  finds  him 
safe,  healthy,  am  I  reunited  with  his  wife 
in  Jerusalem.* 

•  Ms.  PERRAB ).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  ;he  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  -ecognition  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Anattly  Shcharansky's  im- 
prisonment in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
proud  to  be  invclved  in  the  continuous 
effort,  on  the  p^rt  of  the  Congress,  to 
call  to  mind  the  unending  plight  of  all 
Soviet  Jews  and  prisoners  of  conscience. 
It  reflects  our  cohcem  over  the  lives  of 
those  unfortunate  people,  our  determi- 
nation  that  the   issue  remain  in  the 
minds  of  all  Ameillcans,  and  our  commit- 
ment to  the  humfen  rights  of  all  people. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  story  is  famil- 
iar to  all  of  us  b4  cause  it  has  been  a  3- 
year  ordeal  and  i  ?e  have  often  been  re- 
minded of  the  in:  ustices  he  has  suffered 
over  the  course    )f  those  3  years.  Ar- 
rested on  trumpe<  -up  charges  of  spying 
Mr.  Shcharansky  was  tried  without  the 
benefit  of  an  att)mey  or  witnesses  for 
the  defense.  He  m  s  sentenced  to  13  years 
m  prison  and  la  wr  camps.  Ironically, 
Shcharansky  brol  e  no  law,  but  was   at 
nV^ii^fu*"  ^^  a  Test,  simply  trying  to 
uphold  the  requinsments  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  which  ret  uire  citizens  to  moni- 
tor their  country  5  behavior  toward  its 
own  pe<H)le.  Anal  oly  Shcharansky  was 
working  to  have  human  rights  recog- 


nized and  respected;  an  effort  which 
should  more  appropriately  receive  praise, 
not  imprisonment.  But  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  disregard  for  hu- 
man rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  is  noth- 
ing that  this  body  would  like  more  than 
f^r  this  type  of  special  order  to  be  un- 
necessary. We  all  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  con- 
sidered a  nation  which  respects  the 
rights  of  all  citizens.  However,  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  continuous  violations  of  these 
rights  in  its  own  country,  as  well  as  out- 
side its  borders,  make  this  dream  im- 
possible.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr 
Speaker.  March  15.  1980,  will  mark  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
accused  falsely  by  Soviet  officials  of 
maintaining  contacts  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, which  resulted  in  a  stiff  prison 
sentence  of  13  years.  No  doubt  this  sen- 
tence was  given  because  Mr.  Shcharan- 
sky would  not  remain  silent  on  the  cru- 
cial issues  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  age  of  32,  Mr.  Shcharan- 
sky's health  continues  to  deteriorate 

his  eyesight  is  poor  and  he  has  lost 
weight.  His  mother  was  denied  her  ap- 
proved February  visit  and  she  wonders 
when  she  will  see  her  son  again.  We,  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  must  not  aUow  any- 
one nor  any  government  to  forget  the 
inhuman  treatment  that  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  has  suffered.  We  must  con- 
thiue  to  demand  that  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky and  other  Soviet  Jews  who  remain 
political  prisoners  be  set  free  from  their 
Soviet  cells.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  commemorating  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky,  a  leader  of  the  fight 
for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Shcharansky  was  arrested  by  the  KGB 
in  Moscow  on  March  15,  1977.  for  "anti- 
Soviet  activities."  The  charges  were  com- 
pletely unfounded  but,  nevertheless, 
Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  serve  13 
years  imprisonment. 

These  events  have  drawn  the  world's 
attention  to  the  Soviet  Union's  callous 
disregard  for  human  rights  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  Shcharansky  case 
reminds  us  that  the  fight  for  human 
rights  is  far  from  over.  We  must  continue 
to  protest  the  Soviet  treatment  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  as  a  violation  of  God- 
given  rights,  a  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  and  a  mockery  of  the  most 
basic  notions  of  human  decency  and  jus- 
tice. 

As  we  protest  this  travesty  of  jus- 
tice, the  Soviet  Union  wages  a  campaign 
of  aggression  and  oppression  in  Afghan- 
istan. These  events  should  strengthen 
our  commitment  to  furthering  the  cause 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  Shcharan- 
sky's courageous  struggle  in  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  it 
is  important  that  we  focus  our  thoughts 
on  it  today.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  our  commitment  to  preserve  indi- 
vidual freedom,  the  very  foundation  of 
our  great  nation,  will  continue  with  even 
greater  resolve.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday  Is  the  third  anniversary  of 
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Anatoly  Shcharansky's  imprisonment 
Those  of  us  who  have  the  resources  to 
rights  to  espouse  their  own  beliefs  with- 
Congress  and  reporters  who  cover  world 
rights  to  espouse  their  own  beliefs  with- 
long-term  implications  because  of  what 
seems  pressing  at  the  moment.  Today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  merge  the 
long-term  and  the  immediate  by  calling 
to  the  world's  attention  the  extent  of 
Soviet  aggression  and  their  blatant  dis- 
regard for  fundamental  human  rights. 

Our  own  Nation  is  founded  on  the 
principles  of  self-determination,  the  be- 
lief that  people  have  the  fundamental 
rights  to  espouse  their  own  belief  with- 
out fear  of  governmental  reprisal.  Both 
in  their  actions  in  Afghanistan  and  in 
their  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science like  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  the 
Russian  Government  has  demonstrated 
their  willmgness  to  put  expediency  be- 
fore principle  and  to  ignore  the  human 
rights  treaties  to  which  they  committed 
themselves.  It  is  ironic  that  Shcharan- 
sky himself  is  the  victim  of  efforts  to 
enforce  the  Helsinki  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  of  our  own 
ideals  and  national  system  are  being 
tested:  they  are  only  as  strong  as  our 
willingness  to  stand  behind  them.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  to  bear  the 
responsibUities  of  vigilance.  Let  the  word 
go  out  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  our 
attention  to  the  principles  of  human 
rights  will  never  be  diminished  until 
people  like  Anatoly  Shcharansky  are 
free.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  and 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  third  anniversary  on 
March  15,  1980.  of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  a  leader  of  the  movement 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  monitor  that 
country's  adherence  to  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

As  Soviet  troops  clash  with  rebels  in 
Afghanistan,  In  the  wake  of  the  banish- 
ment of  Nobel-laureate  Andrei  Sakharov 
into  internal  exile,  and  following  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposal  that  this  Nation's 
athletes  not  participate  in  the  Moscow 
summer  Olympics,  we  should  not 
abandon  Shcharansky  and  other  prison- 
ers of  conscience  who  helped  alert  the 
world  to  the  violation  of  human  rights 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  December  1979  I  wrote  to  Soviet 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev,  asking  him 
to  grant  amnesty  to  Shcharansky;  no 
reply  was  received.  Other  Members  have 
taken  similar  action  on  liis  behalf. 
Shcharansky  remains  incarcerated  in 
Christopol  Prison,  awaiting  transfer  to 
a  labor  camp  where  he  would  serve  the 
remainder  of  his  sentence. 

It  is  important  that  we  mark  this  an- 
niversary with  renewed  commitment  to 
free  every  prisoner  of  conscience  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  continue  to  speak 
out  for  the  emigraticHi  of  oppressed  mi- 
norities, to  condemn  new  waves  of  anti- 
semitism,  and  to  guard  against  the 
harassment  of  other  religious  activists 
and  dissidents.* 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  15 
marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rest by  Soviet  authorities  of  Anatoly 
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Shcharansky,  and  it  is  particularly  ap- 
prcH>riate  at  this  time  to  bring  this  inci- 
dent once  again  to  the  world's  attentic« 
and  renew  our  call  for  his  release. 

Mr.  Shcharansky's  offense  was  to  mon- 
itor Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accords.  One  of  the  strongest  indictments 
of  the  Soviet  system  must  be  in  the  way 
in  which  they  treat  those  who  act  as  a 
conscience  within  their  society.  Within 
the  United  States,  those  who  ask  us  to 
live  up  to  our  basic  principles  have  some- 
times made  many  feel  uncomfortable, 
but  we  recognize  that  they  play  a  neces- 
sary role.  Toleration  of  criticism  and  un- 
popular views  is  the  ultimate  test  of  any 
society.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
views  religious  observances,  expressions 
of  dissent,  and  the  desire  to  emigrate  as 
threats  to  their  Government  can  only  be 
seen  as  a  failure  to  establish  a  just 
society.  Despite  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, such  actions  can  only  be  seen  as 
the  brutal  face  of  tyranny. 

We  rMiew  our  call  for  the  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Beyond  that,  we 
call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  observe 
the  international  agreements  which  bear 
its  signature.  The  systematic  harassment 
and  repression  to  the  Soviet  Jewish  com- 
munity violates  these  agreements  and 
should  cease.* 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Satur- 
day commemorates  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky— 
the  mathematician  and  computer  pro- 
grammer who  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Shcharansky  was  arrested  3  years  ago 
after  years  of  harassment  by  the  police 
and  when  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  other 
Soviet  Jews  desiring  to  emigrate  began 
to  attract  world  attention.  Since  his  ar- 
rest, he  has  been  sentenced  to  13  years 
in  a  prison  and  labor  camp,  his  health 
has  seriously  deteriorated  and  prison  au- 
thorities have  recently  den'ed  Shcharan- 
sky's mother  permission  to  visit  her  son. 
This  is  p.  distressing  story  and  unfor- 
tunately, one  of  many  similar  but  im- 
noticed  stories  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
of  these  stories  is  of  Solomon  Alber.  who, 
with  his  family,  his  also  requested,  and 
been  denied,  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  part  of  the 
Spirit  of  Helsinki  VigU.  1980,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  plight  of  Solomon  Alber  and  his  fam- 
ily. Like  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  they  too 
symbolize  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  I  have 
spoken  on  behalf  of  Solomon  Alber  and 
his  courageous  family,  each  year  my  hope 
unrealized  that  they  will  be  granted  exit 
visas.  But  each  year,  the  story  remains 
the  same,  a  story  of  harassment  and 
continued  violations  of  the  Alber's  right 
to  freely  emigrate. 

Mr.  Alber.  a  mathematician  and  pliysi- 
cist.  was  director  of  a  computer  research 
laboratory  when  he  applied  for  emigra- 
tion visas  for  himself  and  his  family — 
his  wife,  Evangelina,  and  his  sons,  Mark 
and  Ilya.  He  was  refused  in  1975  and.  as 
a  consequence  of  the  application,  was  de- 
moted. Evangelina,  a  physician,  lost  her 
job  as  a  pathologist  as  weJl. 


News  about  the  family's  application 
refusal  spread  quickly  in  their  small  sci- 
entific community  outside  Moscow. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  June 
23.  1976.  that  Mark,  then  15  years  old. 
had  become  the  target  of  an  officially  in- 
spired campaign  of  threats  end  violence. 
First,  his  fellow  students  began  the 
"silent  treatment,"  refusing  to  speak  to 
him.  Then,  as  the  shunning  wore  off,  they 
taunted  him,  calling  him  "Jew.  Jew,  Jew" 
in  derisive  tones.  Later,  Mark  was  twice 
beaten,  once  into  imconsciousness. 
Nevertheless,  the  police  took  no  action, 
even  though  they  apparently  knew  the 
identity  of  the  assailants. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  metal  ball  was 
shot  through  the  third  floor  bedroom 
window  in  the  Alber  home.  Fortunately, 
neither  Mark  nor  Ilya  were  in  the  room 
at  the  time.  Still,  the  police  dismissed 
the  incident  as  a  prank. 

While  the  story  of  the  Albers  remams 
unchanged,  this  year  there  is  an  added 
sense  of  urgency  owing  to  the  serious 
deterioration  in  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. Less  than  a  year  ago.  prospects 
were  bright  for  continued  high  levels  of 
emigration  into  1980  and  the  possibility 
that  the  Albers  would  receive  their  exit 
visas.  The  arms  limitation  agreement 
was  under  serious  review  and  the  sum- 
mer Olympic  games  in  Moscow  were 
moving  ahead  as  planned.  All  this 
changed  with  Afghanistan.  The  SALT 
agreement  has  been  put  on  hold,  a  boy- 
cott of  the  Olympics  is  probable,  and 
prospects  for  the  emigration  of  the 
Alber  family  now  more  questionnable 
than  ever. 

But  my  hope  remains  as  great  as  ever. 
And  my  pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  to 
realize  that  hope  remains  unchanged.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  these 
efforts  by  expressing  their  concern  di- 
rectly to  President  Carter,  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  and  Soviet  Premier 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  demanding  that 
the  Albers  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  leave  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

When  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  sen- 
tenced, he  repeated  the  pledge  of  the 
Jewish  people  since  their  dispersion  more 
than  2000  years  ago:  "Next  Year  in 
Jerusalem."  With  our  renewed  support, 
this  dream  will  become  reality  for 
Shcharansky  and  the  Albers  and  the 
other  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to  exercise 
their  basic  human  rights.* 
*  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  15 
will  commemorate  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky — 
3  years  of  incarceration,  interrogation, 
intimidation — over  1,000  days  of  Inhu- 
mane treatment,  isolation  from  family 
and  wife,  refusal  of  necessary  medical 
attention.  We  must  ask  ourselves  and 
the  world  what  action  precipitates  such 
cruelty,  such  disregard  for  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  conscience?  What  does 
the  Soviet  Government  fear  that  elicits 
this  attack? 

The  answer  is  simply  this:  The  humble 
figure  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  repre- 
sents the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  even  the  power  of  the  Soviet  state 
fails  to  subdue.  He  lives  the  truth;  he 
committed  no  crime  and  will  admit  to 
none.  He  wishes  to  emigrate  to  a  land 


where  the  desire  to  live,  speak,  and  wor- 
ship fre^y  does  not  represent  an  in- 
herent threat  to  an  oppressive  regime. 
We  must  not.  and  will  not,  forget 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  as  we  must  never 
forget  the  basic  ideals  of  personal  free- 
dom. reUgious  freedom,  and  government 
by  law.  Our  ccmtinulng  concern  for 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  message  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  which  persecute,  discrimi- 
nate and  subjugate.  Those  who  cherish 
freedom  will  never  rest  until  Shcharan- 
sky. and  those  he  represents,  are  free.* 
*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  15 
marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  a  man  who 
symbolizes  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  almost  3  years  since  the 
highly  pubUcized  Shcharansky  trial,  an 
event  that  forced  worldwide  attention 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  harassment  and 
repression  of  its  Jewish  citizens.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  now  serving  a  13-year 
sentence  in  a  labor  camp/prison,  not  be- 
cause he  committed  any  crime,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  dynamic  leader  of  the 
movement  to  oversee  Soviet  comidiance 
with  human  rights  accords. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  disturbed  by  reports  that  there  are 
systematic  efforts  to  deprive  these  people 
of  their  language,  traditions,  and  cul- 
tural identity.  Equally  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  Soviet  Jews  are  continually 
denied  their  right  to  emigrate  to  a  coun- 
try of  their  choosing. 

The  continued  incarceration  of 
Shcharansky  and  the  many  other 
"prisoners-of-conscience"  must  not  go 
unnoticed.  Direct  contact  and  continued 
pressure  from  concerned  groups  and 
individuals  is  of  great  importance  if 
Jews,  like  Shcharansky,  who  wish  to 
emigrate  are  to  succeed  in  obtaining  exit 
visas.  We  must  let  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  know  that  we  con- 
demn the  Soviets'  treatment  of  Jews. 
Only  if  Individuals  and  nations  of  con- 
science continue  to  protest  this  denial  of 
basic  human  rights,  will  emigration  and 
with  it  the  promise  of  freedom,  become 
a  reality,  not  just  a  dream  to  Soviet 
Jews.* 

*  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  15, 
1980,  sadly  marks  an  unhappy  anniver- 
sary for  Anatoly  Shchwanrfcy — 3  years 
ago  he  was  arrested,  "tried,"  and  impris- 
oned for  alleged  crimes  against  the 
Soviet  state.  In  reality,  we  all  know  that 
his  only  crime  against  the  Soviet  Union 
was  his  desire  to  em' grate  and  to  help 
others  emigrate  to  Israel.  To  this  day, 
efforts  to  secure  his  release  have  l>een 
unsuccessful. 

When  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  arrest  in  1978. 
I  expressed  my  strong  disapproval  of  the 
Soviet's  blatant  violation  of  his  human 
rights,  in  violation  of  the  UJ*.  Charter 
and  the  Helsinki  accord.  I  renew  that 
expression  today  and  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  redouble  their  efforts  to  bring 
Mr.  Shcharansky's  plight  to  the  atten- 
ticm  of  the  world.  Anatoly's  ability  to 
communicate  even  the  briefest  protest  is 
blocked.  In  his  stesul,  however,  travels 
his  wife,  Avital. 
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to  become  a  casualty,  for  as  the  great 
Rabbi  Hillel  said:  "If  I  am  not  for  my- 
self, who  will  be  for  me?  But  if  I  am 
only  for  myself,  what  am  I?  And  if  not 
now,  when?"  • 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  calling 
the  world's  attention  to  the  tragic  in- 
carceration of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  Soviet  dissident  or  re- 
fusenik,  symbolizes  the  Soviet  Union's 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  his  stated  in- 
tention to  emigrate  to  Israel,  Shcha- 
ransky has  suffered  from  the  most  bla- 
tant miscarriage  of  justice  possible.  The 
Soviets  used  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  harass  Shcharansky  and  break 
his  spirit. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  directed  a 
carefully  orchestrated  campaign  of  har- 
assment against  Mr.  Shcharansky.  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to 
destroy  him. 

Anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
nothing  new.  But  now  the  campaign  has 
escalated  so  that  serious  efforts  have 
been  undertaken  to  transform  the  char- 
acter of  Soviet  Jews.  Surely,  the  im- 
fortunate  experiences  endured  by  Mr. 
Shcharansky  bear  this  out. 

Soviet  authorities  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  the  goal  of  total  assimilation 
by  reducing  educational  opportunities  for 
Jews  and  relegating  those  who  have  al- 
ready received  an  education  to  lower 
status  positions. 

There  are  no  longer  any  Yiddish  or 
Hebrew  schools  in  the  Soviet  UnicMi.  The 
publication  of  news,  books,  and  litera- 
ture in  either  Hebrew  or  Yiddish  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

There  are  no  Jews  entering  the  legal 
profession.  There  are  no  Jews  permitted 
to  attend  Moscow  University.  Jews  are 
regularly  vilified  as  economic  criminals. 
The  result  is  a  feeling  of  generalized 
terror  in  the  Jewish  community. 

When  Anatoly  Shcharansky  spoke  out 
against  this  oppressive  russification,  he 
met  with  the  full  force  of  Soviet  might. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives observe  the  anniversary  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  imprisonment. 
By  speaking  out  today  and  at  other 
times,  we  can  cause  the  world  to  focus 
on  the  broken  promises  left  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  failure  to  honor  the  hu- 
man rights  agreement  it  ratified.  We  can 
also  offer  more  than  a  glimmer  of  hope 
to  Anatoly  Shcharansky  by  letting  him 
know  that  the  American  people  have  not 
forgotten  him  or  what  he  stands  for.* 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, the  15th  of  March  1980,  will 
mark  the  third  anniversary  of  the  arrest 
of  Anatoly  Shcharanskv,  a  true  champion 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
commemoration  of  this  day,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  reflecting  on  the 
continuous  and  systematic  suppression 
of  basic  liberties  which  occurs  daily  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  recent 
events  in  Southwestern  Asia,  which  have 
naturally  dominated  the  international 
political  spotlight  in  recent  months  we 
must  not  overlook  the  omnipresent,  harsh 


and  imcompromlsing  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jews.  These  people,  along  with  many 
others  belonging  to  Islamic  minorities 
and  the  Christian  church  are  denied 
their  most  basic  freedoms;  the  freedom 
to  practice  religion  in  a  chosen  manner 
and  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

Courageous  Soviets  continue  to  speak 
out  against  their  government's  blatant 
denial  of  human  rights.  These  Individ- 
uals, one  after  another  continue  to  dis- 
appear into  the  infamous  Gulag.  The 
exile  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  one  of 
many  hundreds  of  political  exiles. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  the  most  publicized 
dissident  today  and  his  exile  can  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point  of  the  perverse 
way  the  Soviet  system  works.  When 
Sakharov  developed  the  hydrogen  bomb 
he  became  a  national  hero — ^when  he  ad- 
vocated human  rights  he  became  an  ex- 
iled criminal  in  the  eyes  of  his  coimtry's 
rulers.  Wiimer  of  the  1957  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  Andrei  Sakharov  deserves  more 
appropriate  treatment,  by  his  govern- 
ment, than  condemnation. 

As  silence  can  only  serve  to  hinder  the 
efforts  of  those  living  under  Soviet  re- 
pression in  attaining  their  freedoms,  I 
believe  I  must  speak  out  and  publically 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union's  treatment 
of  its  citizens.  The  exploitation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  Soviet  actions  against 
those  citizens  bold  enough  to  speak  out 
are  an  outrage.  To  honor  the  courage 
of  all  the  expressed  citizens  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  to  urge  the  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  believe  we  must  not  over- 
look their  continuing  plight  regardless  of 
our  focus  on  other  events  which  also  de- 
mand our  attention.* 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  join  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  observance  of  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a 
Jewish  emigration  activist  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  has  been  universally  identi- 
fied with  the  Soviet  emigration  move- 
ment and  the  campaign  for  human  rights 
in  that  coimtry. 

Mr.  Shcharansky.  once  a  computer  ex- 
pert, first  applied  for  a  visa  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  in  1973.  His  request  was  refused 
on  the  grounds  that  "he  has  access  to 
classified  material."  When  he  first  de- 
cided to  apply  for  emigration  he  delib- 
erately avoided  work  which  would  be 
considered  "classified,"  and  chose  to  take 
a  job  as  a  computer  programmer  instead 
of  the  more  highly  prestigious  job  offered 
him  at  the  Institute  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

On  July  14,  1978,  following  a  closed 
trial  at  which  no  lawyer  of  his  choice 
nor  any  witnesses  for  the  defense  were 
allowed.  Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to 
13  years  in  prison  and  labor  camps.  He 
was  charged  with  treason,  and  anti- 
Soviet  agitation.  During  his  prison  term, 
his  health  has  deteriorated,  he  has  been 
denied  visitation  privileges,  and  he  has 
been  subject  to  much  interrogation 
and  psychological  harassment.  Because 
Shcharansky  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
poUtical  and  religious  persecution  forced 
upon  helpless  victims  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  felt  compelled  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  others,  and  to  inform  the  out- 
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side  world  of  Soviet  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

This  and  many  other  injustices 
brought  upon  innocent  victims  should 
cause  us  to  speak  out  and  protest  with  in- 
creased intensity  until  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  forced  to  release  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  and  to  grant  him  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  where  he  can 
join  his  wife,  Avital. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  active,  as  I  have,  in  writing 
letters  to  President  Carter  and  to  Soviet 
ofBcials  urging  that  action  be  taken  to 
insure  the  safety  of  those  struggling  to 
gain  their  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  continue  this  struggle 
until  these  innocent  people  can  live  with- 
out fear  of  persecution,  practice  their 
chosen  religion  without  oppression,  and 
for  those  who  desire,  to  emigrate  with 
their  families  in  accordance  with  the 
civilized  norms  in  existence  in  most  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  except  in  the 
Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  is  an  indictment  of  the 
ultimate  futility  of  the  Soviet  system  of 
repression  of  political  and  religious  dis- 
sidents. In  seeking  to  destroy  Shchar- 
ansky and  the  refusenik  movement,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  established  the  once 
obscure  Shcharansky  as  a  hero  and  a 
symbol  of  resistance  to  tyranny  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  throughout  the  world. 
Future  generations  will  accord  Shchar- 
ansky the  same  honor  Americans  reserve 
for  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  Nathan 
Hale. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  living  indict- 
ment of  the  Soviet  politictd  system.  His 
courage  represents  a  stinging  rebuke  of 
the  parody  of  justice  practiced  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  so-called  crime  is  that 
he  is  a  Jew  who  wishes  to  honor  his  reli- 
gious heritage  with  his  family.  He  wishes 
to  emigrate.  For  that  high  crime,  he  has 
been  sentenced  to  13  years  in  imprison- 
ment under  conditions  which  will  make 
survival  almost  impossible.  That  virtual 
death  sentence  followed  a  kangaroo  trial 
in  1978  that  has  come  to  represent  to  the 
entire  world  the  absurd  nature  of  what 
is  called  Soviet  justice.  Employing  the 
forms  of  a  democratic  society,  the  trial 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  parodied  due 
process,  the  presumption  of  itmocence. 
and  the  right  of  the  accused  to  coimsel 
of  his  own  choice. 

The  trial  indicated  the  fear  and  the 
paranoia  of  the  Communist  regime  that 
feels  so  threatened  by  the  desire  of  Its 
people  for  freedom  and  justice  that  it 
must  simulate  the  forms  of  justice  and 
affect  a  commitment  to  justice  totally 
incompatible  with  a  police  state. 

The  years  of  imprisonment,  separation 
from  family  and  the  denial  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  has  not  broken  the  spirit  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  or  his  courageous 
family.  They  live  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Russian  peoples  alienated  from  their  re- 
pressive government.  If  the  Shcharan- 
skys  can  maintain  their  vigil,  as  have 
hundreds  of  thoussmds  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, this  House  can  do  no  less. 

I  want  to  offer  my  thanks  to  our  e(d- 
league  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
for  this  opportimity  to  focus  our  atten- 
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tion,  as  the  representatives  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, on  the  deprivation  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Mr.   Speaker,  these  people  have  no 
elected  representatives  to  speak  for  them. 
If  it  is  our  moral  obligation  as  a  demo- 
cratically elected  body  to  join  with  other 
parliaments  throughout  the  world,   to 
speak  out  for  these  people,  to  support 
their  fight  for  democracy  and  freedom. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  im- 
prisoimient  will  find  him  a  free  man  liv- 
ing in  Israel  with  his  family.* 
*   Mr.  MAVROUIES.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
rise  today  to  address  the  House  out  of 
a  concern  for  the  pUght  of  Soviet  Jews. 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  completely  disregarded  the 
tenets  of  the  Helsinki  accords  by  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  fundamental  hu- 
man right  of  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 
Unfortunately,  our  relations  with  Is- 
rael have  been  tainted  because  of  the 
recent  voting  error  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion's blunder  is  a  demonstration   of 
both  insensitivlty  and  irresponsibility. 
In  an  effort  to  rebuild  our  positive  re- 
latiOTis  with  Israel.  I  urge  that  we  exert 
even  stronger  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  the  many  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  do  so. 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  Uni<»i's  human 
rights  record  has  been  abysmal.  A  par- 
ticular case  in  point  is  one  Alexander 
Maryasin,  a  Soviet  refusenik  who  wishes 
to  reunite  his  family  in  Israel  and  who 
has  been  refused  an  exit  visa  for  himself 
and  his  family  over  15  times. 

Alexander  Maryasin  was  stripped  of 
his  important  position  in  industry,  and 
his  daughter  was  not  allowed  to  finish 
her  education.  This  forced  change  in 
lifestyle,  coupled  with  persistent  re- 
fusals to  emigrate,  have  placed  the 
Maryasin  family  under  considerable 
emotional  strain,  and  they  have  demon- 
strated enormous  strength  in  the  face  of 
such  dismal  events. 

Last  February  26.  I  was  Joined  by  27 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  in 
expressing  anger  at  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties' constant  refusals  to  grant  exit  visas 
to  Alexander  Maryasin  and  his  family. 
I  would  Uke  to  thank  those  members  at 
this  time. 

Again,  let  me  nise  my  vcrice  in  op- 
position to  the  Soviet  Union's  mistreat- 
ment of  Jews.  It  is  my  heartfelt  feeling 
that  the  United  States,  now  more  that 
ever,  should  continue  and  strengthen 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  democratic 
ideals  of  freedwn  and  Justice  for  all 
those  who  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  Alexander  Maryasin.* 
*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  one  of  the  saddest 
events  in  the  long  struggle  for  human 
rights.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinak)  and  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  for  making  possible 
this  solemn  observance  of  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  arrest  of  one  of  the 
bravest  champions  of  human  rights, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Because  of  his  courageous  and  deter- 
mined activities  to  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews,  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 


on  Btorch  15.  1977.  stirred  a  worldwide 
storm  of  protest  against  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  protests  increased 
when,  in  the  following  year,  the  Krem- 
lin ordered  Shcliaransky  to  prison  for 
13  years.  This  was  such  an  outrageous 
violation  of  human  rights  it  brought  a 
protest  from  President  Carter,  who  per- 
sonally intervened  in  Shcharansky's.  be- 
half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremendous  outpour- 
ing of  support  from  around  the  world 
was  recognition  of  the  amazing  courage 
Anatoly  Sicharansky  displayed  in  lead- 
ing the  cause  for  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Shcharansky  totally 
ignored  the  very  great  personal  risk  he 
was  incurring  in  opposing  the  oppres- 
sive anti-Semitic  policies  of  the  Krem- 
lin rulers. 

Since  that  day,  3  years  ago,  when  the 
Communist  regime  arrested  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  much  has  transpired  in 
the  world  to  divert  our  attention  from 
his  painful  circumstances  and  from  the 
terrible  plight  of  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low Soviet  Jews  still  suffering  the  harsh 
persecution  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  re- 
cent invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  Russia 
has  tended  to  overshadow  the  all-per- 
vading suppression  of  human  rights  by 
the  Communist  regime  ruUng  Russia. 

Not  content  with  this  pimishment.  the 
Communist  regime  is  now  launching  a 
new  persecution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sending  a  personal 
protest  against  this  vicious  practice  to 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  and  Inte- 
rior Minister  Shchelokov  demanding  that 
this  ugly  persecution  be  stopped,  and 
that  Ida  Nudel  be  released  from  her  exUe. 
I  am  asking  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  this  petition  in  behalf  of  ttie  woman 
who  has  fought  so  long  and  courageously 
for  her  own  freedom,  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  so  many  other  Soviet  Jews. 

The  stronger  our  voice  in  support  of 
Ida  Nudel,  the  more  likely  she  will  real- 
ize her  dream  of  a  new  life  in  Israel.* 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
1978  the  world  heard  the  sentencing  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  mourned 
along  with  his  family,  friends,  and  con- 
cerned individuals  throughout  the  world. 
We.  in  free  societies,  are  shocked  at 
the  harsh  punishment  given  this  "dis- 
sident." And.  at  the  same  time,  we  arc 
disgusted  with  Soviet  officials  who  have, 
once  again,  shown  the  world  their  deter- 
mination to  silence  those  individuals  who 
speak  out  against  repression  and  vfho 
speak  out  for  freedom. 

Because  of  his  candor.  Mr.  Shcharan- 
sky was  found  guilty  of  treason.  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda.  He 
received  a  13-year  sentence — ^the  first  3 
years  to  be  served  in  prison  and  the  re- 
mainder in  a  strict-regime  labor  camp, 
an  extremely  harsh  sentence  which  could 
and  inevitably  is  killing  him.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  be  transferred  to  this 
labor  camp  on  Saturday  and  we  can 
certainly  expect  that  his  transfer  will 
be  an  unpleasant  and  physically  pahiful 
experience. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  a  member  of 
a  group  monitoring  the  Soviet  observ- 
ance of  the  1975  Helsinki  agreement.  As 
a  signatory  of  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and 
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as  a  party  to  I  he  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the 
Soviet  Uni(»i  nad  indicated  its  commit- 
ment to  internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights.  Tjxe  world's  regard  for  the 
Soviet  Government's  observance  of  hu- 
man rights  is  Bt  a  low  point  as  a  result 
of  the  harsh  iind  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  this  man.  In  addition,  many 
members  of  tlJs  group  are  already  im- 
prisoned and  n  lany  others  in  the  U.S.S.R 
are  being  sileiiced — whether  by  impris- 
onment or  by   other  means  that   the 
Soviet  aggressors  will  eventually  decide. 
Mr.  Shchaninsky  is  no  more  guilty 
the  citizens  of  the  world 
against  prejudice,  ag- 
gression and    njustice.  Mr.  Shcharan- 
sky's  real  crine  appeared  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  fr(edom  of  speech,  the  de- 
sire to  emigrale  to  Israel  and  a  history 
of  helping  oth;r  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  victims  cf  Soviet  aggression.  We, 
in  the  United  £  tates,  are  most  fortunate 
to  have  the  prjtection  of  the  Constitu- 
We  are    ifforded  the  freedom  to 
nge  thos  I  individuals  with  whose 
opinions  we  differ,  without  fear  of  re- 
prlsaL 

I  have  met  jrith  Avital  Shcharansky, 
on  many  occasions  and 
that  his  health  is  dete 
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^„__.  for  the  freedom  of  all 
individuals,  be  tilenced.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMj  lN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
_  years  since  the  Soviet 
Government  m)ved  to  silence  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Though  it  has  succeeded 
lis  body,  it  has  not  cap- 
1,  or  controlled  the  spirit 
of  freedom  that  has  inspired  a  world- 
wide campaign  i  in  behalf  of  him  and  the 
simple  goals  to  vhlch  he  has  committed 
his  life. 
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in  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  shaken  his 
faith. 

This  ordeal  has  taken  a  huge  physical 
toll  on  Anatoly.  His  body  is  skeletal,  and 
his  eyesight  is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
Equally  disturbing,  his  mother,  Ida  Mil- 
grom,  has  been  denied  permission  to  visit 
him  for  the  last  several  months. 

The  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  in 
1977  was  the  culmination  of  one  cam- 
paign to  destroy  the  organized  Helsinki 
Watch  Group  Movement,  and  a  signal 
of  Soviet  intentions  to  unhesitatingly 
pursue  other  activists.  The  internal  ex- 
ile of  Andrei  Sakharov  earlier  this  year 
demonstrated  that  the  Soviets  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  forcibly  eliminate  human 
rights  advocates. 

There  are  even  more  ominous  signs 
ahead.  Although  the  Olympics  are 
threatened  by  the  U.S.  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  games,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  Government  intends  to  purge 
the  cities  of  all  "undesirables" — espe- 
cially Jews— who  would  seek  to  have  con- 
tact with  foreign  visitors.  Such  Nazi-like 
plans  are  yet  another  reason  for  the 
need  to  remove  the  Olympics  altogether 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tragedy  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
underscores  the  urgency  of  the  ideals  he 
championed.  The  lesson  for  us,  as  free 
people,  is  clear:  never  to  forget,  never  to 
abandon  the  dream.  Certainly  he  has  not. 
And  just  as  surely,  we  must  not. 

I  want  to  commend  Representative 
Drinan  for  once  again  marshaling  so 
many  in  the  House  to  speak  out  on  the 
fate  of  this  great  man.  Our  work  to  se- 
cure freedom  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
will  continue. 

Attached  for  my  colleagues  is  a  recent 
report  from  Moscow  on  the  purge  of  So- 
viet cities  prior  to  the  Olympics: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  1,  1980) 
Russu   Mat   Bax  Acnvwrs   F*om   Olympic 
CrriKS 
(By  Dan  Plaher) 
Moscow. — Soviet   authorities   have   taken 
what  may  be  a  first  step  toward  purging  all 
of  the  country's  Olympic  cities  of  Jewish  ac- 
tivists during  this  summer's  Games. 

At  least  one  district  branch  of  the  Office  of 
Visas  and  Registrations  has  posted  an  an- 
nouncement saying  that  "persons  Invited 
from  abroad"  are  forbidden  to  stay  In  Mos- 
cow, Its  suburbs.  Minsk.  Leningrad.  Kle".  and 
Tallin  from  June  19  to  Sept.  3,  eyewitnesses 
reported.  The  Games  are  scheduled  to  run 
from  July  19  to  Aug.  3,  with  events  In  all  Ave 
of  the  cities. 

The  wording  of  the  notice,  dated  Feb.  27. 
appears  to  apply  both  to  foreigners  who 
might  be  invited  to  visit  by  Soviet  citizens 
and  to  Soviets  who  have  received  Invitations 
to  emigrate  from  relatives  abroad.  (Soviet 
Jews  must  have  such  Invitations  before  being 
allowed  to  emigrate.)  About  300.000  Soviet 
Jews  have  received  emigration  Invitations. 
Israeli  authorities  say.  This  la  by  far  the 
largest  group  that  would  appear  affected  by 
the  order. 

Jewish  sources  here  have  told  The  Times 
that  they  are  convinced  the  authorities  in- 
tend to  use  the  vaguely  phrased  order  to 
purge  the  five  cities— all  of  which  are  sched- 
uled for  some  Olympic  events — of  Jewish  ac- 
tivists who  might  otherwise  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contact  a  flood  of  foreign  tourists 
expected  here  for  the  Games. 

"The  main  idea  is  to  look  at  activist*. 
Jewlab  dissidents,  refusednlks  (Jews  who 
have  been  refused  permlaalon  to  nnlgrate). 


and  others  who  want  to  have  contact  with 
foreigners— and  to  Interrupt  thoee  con- 
tacts.'  one  Jewish  source  said. 

An  oOclal  of  the  central  Moscow  Office  of 
Visas  and  Registrations,  contacted  by  tele- 
phone, angrily  denied  that  such  a  notice  has 
been  posted  and  hung  up  on  bis  questioner. 
However,  several  people  said  they  have  seen 
the  notice  on  the  dow  of  the  Q&garlnsky  dis- 
trict visa  office  in  Moscow  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  The  carefully  hand-lettered  notice, 
headlined  "announcement"  In  red  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  blue  text,  read:  "Prom  19  June 
through  3  September,  1980,  persons  invited 
from  abroad  are  forbidden  to  stay  In  Moscow, 
the  Moscow  oblast  (region),  Mlnak,  Lenin- 
grad, Kiev  and  Tallin." 

Jewish  sources  said  it  Is  Inconceivable  that 
the  office  would  have  put  up  such  a  notice  on 
Its  own  Initiative.  Since  it  affects  the  resi- 
dents in  four  different  Soviet  repuWics,  they 
added,  the  announcement  would  have  to  be 
the  result  of  a  nationwide  order  by  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Internal  .\ffairs. 

The  Oagarlnsky  visa  office  is  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  district  Internal  affairs  office  on 
Mosfllmskaya  St.  on  the  city's  near  south- 
west side.  As  of  FMday  night,  there  were  no 
reports  of  the  announcement  having  been 
posted  in  any  of  the  city's  other  visa  offices, 
which  are  believed  to  number  between  IS  and 
20. 

There  have  been  widespread  rumors  here 
for  modths  that  Soviet  authorltiee  planned 
to  purge  the  Olympic  cities  of  "xmdeslrable 
elements"  during  the  summer  In  pursuit  of 
their  goal  to  turn  the  Games  mto  a  Socialist 
showcase. 

About  50  dissidents  have  been  arrested 
during  the  last  five  months  alone,  etad  Nobel 
Prize-winning  physicist  Andrei  D.  Sakharov 
was  exiled  to  Gorky,  a  city  closed  to  foreign 
travel,  in  January.  Other  dissidents  have 
been  warned  that  they  will  also  be  banished 
from  Moscow  vmless  they  cease  their 
activities. 

Soviet  sources  say  that  police  have  also 
been  rounding  up  luiown  inebriates  and 
shipping  them  out  of  the  capital  for  long  pe- 
riods of  compulsory  treatment  to  extend 
through  the  Summer  Gamee. 

There  have  also  been  reports  that  party 
activists  at  the  factory  meetings  have  xirged 
workers  to  keep  their  elderly  relatives  away 
from  Moscow  during  the  Gamee,  and  school 
officials  have  told  chUdren  that  they,  too, 
should  leave  the  capittLl  this  summer.  Some 
teachers  have  used  scare  tactics  on  their 
charges,  warning  that  foreign  tourists  axe 
planning  to  bring  poisoned  chewing  gum  to 
hand  out  to  chUdren.  reliable  Soviet  sources 
said. 

Residents  of  some  Moscow  neighborhoods 
have  been  blanketed  with  official  handbills 
outlining  14  "moral  princlplee"  that  Aould 
guide  the  conduct  of  a  resident  of  a  "model 
Commimist  city."  And  officials  have  warned 
repeatedly  that  while  Soviet  citizens  should 
be  hospitable  to  foreign  guests  this  summer, 
they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  alien, 
"bourgeois"  ideas. 

The  Gagarlnsky  visa  office  announcement 
gives  no  clue  as  to  how  the  Soviets  might 
hope  to  enforce  a  selective  ban  on  Soviet 
citizens  living  in  the  Olympic  cities. 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
years  ago  Saturday,  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky was  arrested  whUe  leaving  his 
apartment  in  Moscow.  Subsequently,  he 
has  suffered  the  humiliation  of  being 
labeled  a  "traitor,"  the  degradation  of  a 
Soviet  prison,  and  the  loneliness  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  famUy  he  loves.  As  we 
are  all  well  aware,  Shcharansky's  arrest 
was  the  result  of  his  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  emigrate  to  Israel.  Ftor 
this  "crime,"  he  is  to  spend  13  years  In 
prison  at  hard  labor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
case  reflects  the  centuries-old  quest  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  live  under  democ- 
racy, free  from  oppression  and  prej- 
udice. Shcharansky's  desire  to  live  with 
his  people  in  Israel  echoes  the  cries  of 
Jews  since  Moses:  "Let  my  people  go." 

Shcharansky's  story  demands  recount- 
ing. After  being  turned  down  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  for  a  visa  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  Shcharansky  concentrated  his 
efforts  on  monitoring  the  Soviet  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords.  In 
May,  1976,  he  became  a  foimding  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  agreements 
in  Moscow.  After  working  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  after  sending  his  wife  to 
Israel  with  the  intention  of  soon  follow- 
ing, Shcharanslcy  was  arrested  for  "trea- 
son." He  was  held  for  15  months  before 
a  trial  date  was  set.  The  trial  was 
closed:  not  even  his  mother  was  per- 
mitted admittance.  He  was  allowed  no 
witnesses,  interrupted  throughout  his 
testimony,  and  faced  false  sMscusations 
from  questionable  witnesses.  We  are  all 
too  well  aware  of  the  sentence  he 
received. 

Today,  Shcharansky  spends  his  long 
days  behind  bars,  in  ill  health.  Soviet 
authorities  have  denied  requests  by  his 
family  that  American  doctors  see  to  his 
physical  condition.  The  few  letters  he 
is  allowed  to  receive  are  subject  to 
censorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  grown  weary  of 
the  Soviet  excuses.  I  am  tired  of  their 
prepared  ignorance  of  the  subject.  I 
stand  up  today,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, to  demand  Shcharansky's 
release.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a 
believer  in  freedom  and  democracy.  In 
this  respect,  he  is  of  the  same  faith  as 
those  here  in  America  and  in  the  free 
world.  Thus,  we  join  with  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  in  his  protest  to  the  Soviet 
Government:  Let  my  people  go.« 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  commemorating  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  of  Soviet  scientist  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

I  shared  the  hope  that  the  pressures 
of  world  opinion  and  individual  efforts 
would  have  resulted  in  the  release  of 
Mr.  Shcharansky  before  th's  time;  un- 
fortunately, the  Soviet  Government  has 
refused  to  respond  to  these  concerns, 
and  today  we  gaUier  to  reaflOrm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  freedom  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to 
rememlber  the  plight  of  Shcharansky  and 
others  like  him  who  have  sacrificed  so 
dearly  for  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
Three  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  arrested,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent today  that  the  passage  of  time 
has  not  dimmed  the  concern  and  com- 
mitment of  these  Members  of  Congress. 
Only  through  continued  efforts  on  our 
part  can  we  hope  to  make  our  message 
clearly  heard  by  the  Soviet  Government: 
that  regardless  of  how  long  it  takes,  we 
will  not  relax  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  persons  oppressed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  we  will  continue 


to   push   for   Uie  rdease   of   Anatoly 

Shcharansky,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 

and    concerned    advocates    of    human 

rights.^ 

•  Mr.  BLAI«CHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

March  15  It  will  be  3  years  since  the 

arrest  of  Anat(^y  Shcharansky. 

It  will  be  over  2y2  years  since  his  trial. 

It  will  be  5  years  since  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  job  for  seddng  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

It  will  be  over  SM:  years  since  he  has 
seen  his  wife,  Avital. 

It  will  be  6  mmths  since  his  last  visit 
with  a  memiber  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  and  thousands  of 
others  like  him  in  the  Soviet  Union,  can 
pursue  their  lives  in  peace  and  freedom? 

How  long  will  it  be  before  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  other  Soviet  Jews  can 
join  their  families? 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Soviet 
Government  honors  the  basic  human 
rights  of  its  citizens? 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Soviets 
understand  that  they  cannot  succeed  in 
their  oppression? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  until  those  of 
us  around  the  world  w*o  respect  liberty 
make  absolutely  clear  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  will  not  allow  them  to  succeed. 

We  cannot  allow  our  position  on  this 
matter  to  be  ambiguous  or  misinter- 
preted, for  our  response  will  set  the 
boimdaries  for  Soviet  actions.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  one  who  has  tried  to  set 
such  bounds,  and  it  is  our  honor  here 
today  to  state  our  full  support  for  his 
efforts,  and  our  clear  determination  to 
see  him  freed. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  closing  state- 
ment frcm  his  trial  is  inspiring  in  its 
declaration  of  the  freedom  of  man's 
spirit.  To  read  it  is  to  understand  both 
the  rewards  and  risks  of  Shcharansky's 
struggle — and  to  know  that  we  must  join 
him  in  it.  On  this  occasion,  therefore, 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  his  words: 

In  March  and  April.  1977.  during  the  pre- 
liminary interrogations,  those  conducting 
the  investigation  warned  me  that  in  view  of 
the  position  taken  by  me  during  the  In- 
vestigation, the  one  which  I  have  main- 
tained during  the  course  of  this  trial.  I  wlU 
be  likely  to  be  given  the  death  sentence  or. 
as  a  minimum.  15  years  of  conflnement.  I 
was  told  that  if  I  agreed  to  collaborate  with 
the  KGB  In  order  to  destroy  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration movement,  then  I  will  be  given  a 
short  sentence,  quick  release  and  even  the 
possibility  of  joining  my  wife. 

Five  years  ago.  I  applied  for  a  visa  to 
Israel,  but  now  I  am  further  than  ever  away 
from  the  attainment  of  my  dream.  It  might 
appear  that  I  must  have  regrets  about  what 
has  happened.  But  this  is  not  so.  I  am  happy. 
I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  honestly,  in 
peace  with  my  conscience,  and  have  never 
betrayed  my  soul,  even  when  I  was  threat- 
ened with  death.  I  am  happy  that  I  have 
helped  people.  I  am  proud  to  have  known 
and  to  have  worked  with  such  honorable, 
brave  people  as  Sakharov,  Orlov.  Glnsburg — 
they  who  are  continuing  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  Russian  intellectuals.  I  am  happy  that 
I  can  be  a  witness  to  the  redemption  of  the 
Jews  In  the  USSR.  These  absurd  accusations 
against  me  and  against  the  whole  Jewish 


emigration  movement  will  not  hinder  the 
liberation  of  my  people.  My  near  ones  and 
friends  know  how  I  wanted  to  exchange  ac- 
tivity In  the  emigration  movement  for  a  life 
with  my  wife,  Avital,  in  Israel. 

For  more  than  2000  years  the  Jewlab  peo- 
ple, my  people,  have  been  dlaperaed.  But 
wherever  they  are.  wherever  Jews  are  found, 
each  year  they  have  repeated:  "Next  year  In 
Jerusalem.'  Now,  when  I  am  further  than 
ever  from  my  people,  from  Avital,  facing 
many  arduous  years  of  Imprtsonment,  I  say, 
turning  to  my  people,  my  Avital:  Next  year 
In  Jerusalem! 

And  I  turn  to  you,  the  court,  who  wen  re- 
quired to  confirm  a  predetermined  sentence: 
to  you  I  have  nothing  to  say.tf 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expregtiDg 
my  continuing  support  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  As  the  third  anniversary  of 
his  arrest  approaches,  we  must  remem- 
ber how  courageously  this  young  man 
spoke  out  for  the  rights  of  Jews  In  Rus- 
sia, and  we  must  condemn  the  treatment 
he  has  received  in  Chrlstopol  Prison. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Implementation  of  the  Hel- 
siniu  Agreement,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
became  the  primary  spcAesman  on  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jews,  bringing  wcM-ldwlde 
attention  to  the  himian  rights  violations 
against  Jews  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. His  promising  career  as  a  physicist 
and  a  mathematician  was  destroyed  as  he 
joined  such  honorable  men  as  Sakharov, 
orlov,  and  Ginzburg  in  condemning  So- 
viet injustice.  On  March  15,  1977,  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  making  con- 
tact with  an  agent  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment, a  charge  denied  by  American  of- 
ficials. After  a  trial  that  provoked  out- 
rage in  my  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  indeed  of 
most  of  the  Western  world,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  prison.  He  had  com- 
mitted no  crime;  he  was  Imprisoned  for 
wanting  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  fw 
monitoring  the  Soviet  Union's  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  accords,  one  of  its 
own  treaty  obligations. 

In  the  past  3  years,  Shcharansky's 
health  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  he  suffers  greatly  from  headaches, 
loss  of  vision,  high  fever,  and  other  symp- 
toms indicating  a  serious  condition  that 
requires  medical  attention.  The  Soviets 
have  permitted  few  visits  by  members  of 
his  family,  have  shown  him  only  a  few  of 
the  many  letters  written  to  him  and  have 
refused  to  give  him  medical  treatment  of 
any  kind.  This  unjust  suffering  must  end. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  sole  dream  has 
been  to  join  his  wife,  Avital,  in  Israel.  I 
urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to  allow  this 
goal  to  be  fulfilled.  Until  it  becomes  a 
reality,  we  must  continue  to  speak  out  for 
his  freedom.  We  must  "shatter  the  si- 
lence" so  that  maybe  next  year  will  mark 
a  joyful  anniversary  for  the  Shcharansky 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Shcharan- 
sky's closing  remarks  after  receiving  his 
sentence  to  prison  3  years  ago  will 
soon  come  true,  for  him,  and  for  thou- 
sands of  other  Jews  longing  to  be  free: 
"Next  year,  in  Jerusalem"  may  he  and 
others  meet  there  to  rejoice  in  freedom 
and  peace.* 
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In  1958 — just  over  two  decades  ago — 
demand  for  oil  in  this  country  amounted 
to  9.14  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  of 
which  1.7  millio  a  barrels  per  day — or  18.6 
percent — was  si  ipplied  by  imports.  A  dec- 
ade later,  dem)  .nd  was  up  to  10.78  mil- 
lion barrels  a  d  ly,  but  still  only  19.7  per- 
cent— or  2.12  m  llion  barrels  a  day — came 
from  imports.  I  [owever,  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction peaked  at  9.5  million  barrels  per 
day  in  the  yeir  1970  and,  from  then 
until  Alaskan  ( il  began  flowing  through 
the  pipeline,  t  steadily  decreased,  a 
trend  aided  ai\i  abetted  by  rising  pro- 
duction costs  01  the  one  hand  and  the 
imposition  of  IMeral  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  en  the  other.  Even  with 
Alaskan  oil  on  ine,  domestic  production 
only  totaled  8.1  million  barrels  per  day 
in  1979.  a  yea'  in  which  demand  was 
18.37  million  birrels  per  day,  of  which 
44.3  percent  wa  t  imported.  Moreover,  the 
price  of  those  imports  has  risen  even 
more  dramatic)  Jly;  in  1969,  the  average 


imported  oil  was  $1.80  a 


barrel,  the  sami  >  as  it  had  been  a  decade 
earlier,  but  by  1979,  it  was  up  to  $17.55 
per  barrel  and  1  b  now  averages  $29.62  per 
iMurel.  In  dolls  r  terms,  that  means  we 
spent  roughly  ^52  billion  on  imported 
<M  last  year  an(  ,  based  on  estimated  im- 
ports of  8.0  mi  hoa  barrels  per  day,  we 
will  spend  $86.5  bllli<m  this  year. 

Of  course,  no  t  all  of  this  imported  oil 
comes  from  the  OPEC  cartel,  but  a  con- 
siderable, and  I  rowing,  percentage  of  it 
does.  In  1968,  14.8  percent  of  our  im- 
ported oil  cami!  direct  from  OPEC;  In 
1979.  Just  over  i  decade  later.  5.49  mil- 
lion of  our  8.3  million  barrels  a  day  of 
imports — or  6715  percent — came  from 
OPEC.  The  flnincial,  to  say  nothing  of 
political,  leverage  that  gives  the  OPEC 
nations  become  i  clearer  when  we  recog- 
nize that,  in  ju  it  the  6  years  from  1974 
through  1979,  t  le  United  States  paid  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $155  bOliaa  to  the 
OPEC  nations  lor  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing their  oil  an( ,  while  those  nations  are 
using  some  of  that  money  to  develop 
and/ or  modernize   their   facilities   and 


their  respective 


Ksonomles,  with  inflation 


being  what  it  is,  they  are  also  looking  for 
ways  to  protect  the  value  of  their  oil 
revenues.  Which,  assimung  the  U.S.  in- 
flation rate  continues  to  spiral,  means 
one  of  three  things:  either  the  OPEC 
nations  will  force  a  return  to  a  gold 
standard,  require  payment  in  a  more 
stable  currency  than  the  dollar,  or  get 
on  our  inflation  escalator  by  buying  up 
U.S.  property — farmland,  industries, 
sports  franchises,  and  the  like.  We  have 
already  seen  some  evidence  of  the  lat- 
ter and,  unless  we  want  to  keep  on  mort- 
gaging our  future,  it  is  high  time  we  took 
decisive  action  to  reduce  the  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  which  has  brought  it  about. 
$155  billion  to  OPEC  in  6  years  may  not 
seem  like  all  that  much — to  many  it  is 
but  an  abstract  number — but  when  you 
consider  that  the  total  value  of  all  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
comes  to  $1.09  trillion,  it  becomes  more 
readily  apparent  how  much  it  is  and  how 
much  mischief  it  could  cause  us. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  mischief  that 
can  come  from  excessive  oil  dependency. 
Nor  is  the  threat  of  political  blackmail  by 
OPEC  nations  wishing  us  to  change  our 
policies  toward  Israel,  the  Palestinians. 
Iran,  or  the  Middle  East  in  general  our 
only  other  concern.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
that  both  of  these  may  pale  in  compari- 
son to  yet  another  possibility — the  one 
brought  out  into  the  open  by  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  one  of  the 
world's  poorest  kept  secrets  that  the  So- 
viets have  long  sought  an  outlet  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  that  they  have  long 
coveted  not  only  Iran  but  the  oil  supplies 
of  the  Middle  East.  Certainly,  Soviet  mil- 
itary assistance  to  Egypt  and  Somalia  in 
the  early  1970's  (since  frustrated),  and 
their  subsequent  influence-building  ef- 
forts in  Ethiopia  and  both  Yemens  stood 
as  testimony  to  their  objectives  even  be- 
fore Afghanistan;  that  invasion  only  put 
their  interests — and  the  threat  they 
pose — into  clearer  perspective.  But,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Soviets  chose  to 
take  the  next  step  by  promoting  insur- 
rections or  by  outright  invasion,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  so  long  as  we 
are  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern  oil  to 
keep  our  economy  going,  we  will  have  to 
respond,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  our 
response  will  have  to  be  military  in  na- 
ture. Putting  aside  the  question  of 
whether  we  have  the  military  capability 
of  responding,  the  next  question  is.  Are 
we  going  to  ask  American  fighting  men, 
and  perhaps  women,  to  die  for  Middle 
Eastern  oil  simply  because  we  have  not 
taken  the  steps  to  develop  the  energy 
supplies  which  are  available  here  at 
home? 

There  are  a  niunber  of  reasons,  of 
course,  for  our  failure  to  develop  these 
supplies.  Part  of  the  problem  is  histori- 
cal; if  governmental  action  was  used, 
however  shortsightedly,  to  protect 
American  oil  producers,  then  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  Government  could  be  relied 
upon,  however  misguidedly.  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  from  the  sud- 
denly rapacious  oil  producers.  What 
was  unseen,  however,  by  both  the  people 
and  their  representatives,  was  the  il- 
logic  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
sequences   of    Government    regiilatlon. 


Which  brings  us  to  the  second  reason:  a 
lack  of  understanding,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  their  representative,  of 
the  oil  industry.  Everyone  has  heard  the 
furor  over  oil  company  profits  but,  lost 
in  the  clamor,  was  the  fwt  that  oil  was 
both  harder  to  find  and  tougher  to  drill 
for  than  ever  before  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  cost  more  to  produce.  Much  as 
we  might  regret  it,  the  days  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  cheap  energy  were  over 
by  1970  and  attempts  to  extend  them 
only  made  matters  worse.  With  prices 
artificially  controlled  after  1973,  produc- 
ers not  only  had  little  incentive  to  find 
new  sources  of  oil.  but  the  subsequent 
phased  decontrol  gave  them  an  incentive 
to  hold  back  some  of  the  oil  they  might 
have  pumped  until  the  day  they  could 
get  a  fair  market  return  for  it. 

Compounding  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce 
was  controlled  also — thereby  curtailing 
development  of  an  alternative  source — 
and  those  controls  are  not  due  to  expire 
until  1985.  As  with  artificially  controlled 
oil  prices,  an  additional  problem  here  is 
that  people  are  encouraged  by  those  ar- 
tificially low  prices  to  use  more  of  the 
supply  than  they  otherwise  might.  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  allocate  either  oil 
or  natural  gas  only  make  matters 
worse — as  last  spring's  gasoline  short- 
ages so  clearly  demonstrated. 

Some  people  also  cite  America's  love 
affair  with  the  car  bs  a  reason  for  our  en- 
ergy problems  but,  given  the  geography 
of  this  Nation  and  the  individualistic 
spirit  and  expression  that  has  made  it 
great,  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  things 
could  have  been  otherwise.  In  any  event, 
the  growth  of  auto  travel  corresponded 
to  the  growth  in  the  economy  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  standard  of  living 
everyone  wanted.  A  more  accurate  diag- 
nosis is  that  some  people  began  thinking 
that  we  could  have  our  cake  and  eat  it 
too,  that  is  say.  could  have  the  pristine 
pxu-e  air  and  water  of  the  preindustrial- 
ized  horse  transportation  days  and  still 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  modem  in- 
dustrialized society.  Certainly,  those  peo- 
ple were  well-intentioned;  their  motives 
were,  by  and  large,  as  pure  as  the  en- 
vironment they  sought.  But  they  forgot 
one  thing;  there  are  always  trade-offs, 
and  while  we  might  strive  to  clean  up  our 
air  and  water,  at  some  point  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  does  set  in.  People 
have  to  work,  for  them  to  work  they  have 
to  produce  products  at  a  plant,  which 
may  mean  driving  to  the  plant.  And,  if 
you  do  not  use  coal  to  fire  the  boilers  at 
that  plant,  you  have  to  use  more  oil.  And 
if  the  possibility  of  tar  on  a  beach  stops 
you  from  drilling  all  offshore  oil.  then 
there  is  a  problem  in  getting  more  oil, 
and  so  on.  Before  you  know  it,  the  prob- 
lems thus  created  add  up  to  shortages 
and,  in  our  well-intentioned  concern  over 
the  environment,  that  is  Just  what  has 
happened  in  this  country.  The  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  is  an  excellent  case  in 
point;  it  nearly  was  not  built  because  of 
continuous  environmental  objections 
raised  pursuant  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  and  if  further 
suits  based  on  that  act  had  not  been 
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stopped  by  another  act  of  Congress,  that 
pipeline  would  not  be  in  operation  today. 
And  think  where  we  would  be  without  it. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  mention  that 
another  trade-off  had  to  be  made  to  get 
that  Alaska  pipeline  bill  passed;  no 
Alaskan  oil  would  be  exported.  So  now, 
when  it  would  be  cheaper  to  sell  Alaskan 
oil  to  Japan  in  exchange  for  Mexican  oil 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  Japan,  we 
cannot  do  it.  Yet  another  bottleneck 
that  can  be  attributed  to  environmental 
overkill. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  finger  pointing  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  In  fact,  political 
attempts  to  shift  the  blame  have  been 
another  reason — perhaps  the  biggest 
reason  of  all — that  we  have  not  come  up 
with  a  sensible  energy  policy  that  will 
promote  both  production  and  conserva- 
tion without  regulatory  overkill.  To  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  both  political 
parties  have  been  at  fault:  On  the  one 
hand.  Government  controls  over  oil 
rather  than  production  incentives  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  were  passed  by  a 
Democrat  Congress  during  a  Republican 
administration;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
more  recent  (unsuccessful)  effort  to 
scrap  the  self-defeating  Federal  gasoline 
allocation  program  was  supported  by 
most  Republicans  (80  percent  of  them) 
and  opposed  by  most  Democrats  (73  per- 
cent of  them).  So.  rather  than  waste 
more  time  on  partisan  maneuvering  and 
political  posturing,  let  us  get  on  with  the 
essential  task  before  us — simultaneously 
increasing  domestic  energy  production 
and  promoting  domestic  energy  conser- 
vation through  utilization  of  the  tremen- 
dous strength  and  ingenuity  of  the  free 
market  system.  We  have  tried  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  control  and  it  does 
not  work;  we  know  from  experience  that 
Government  research  and  development 
of  new  energy  sources  will  be  slower,  less 
efficient,  and  more  expensive  than  if  the 
private  sector  is  given  the  task;  and  we 
have  absolutely  no  more  time  to  waste. 
Therefore,  we  need  an  energy  program 
to  unshackle  the  free  enterprise  system 


and  give  it  the  incentive  to  do  the  type 
of  job  it  did  in  bringing  the  United  States 
to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  with 
Mr.  DoRNAN  and  Mr.  Lungren,  will  be, 
I  hope,  the  first  big  step  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  has  five  major  sections.  The 
first  of  these  sections  eliminates  certain 
prohibitions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas  in 
electric  powerplants  and  would  encour- 
age the  reversion  of  dual  use  boilers  to 
the  use  of  natural  gas.  This  is  a  simple 
action  designed  to  permit  the  market- 
place to  shift  back  and  forth  from  one 
fuel  source  to  another  depending  on 
price  and  availability.  It  also  constitutes 
simple  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  cannot  understand 
the  needs  of  industry  and  utilities  half 
so  well  as  the  operators  of  those  facili- 
ties. By  stripping  away  urmecessary, 
cumbersome,  and  inefficient  Government 
regulations,  estimates  are  that  a  mini- 
mum of  145,000  barrels  per  day  of  oil 
could  be  saved  through  the  enactment 
of  this  provision. 

A  second  portion  of  this  multifaceted 
piece  of  legislation  calls  for  immediate 
decontrol  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
petroleum  products.  As  you  may  know, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  effect 
this  already.  I  am  including  it  in  this 
measure  because  I  feel  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  smooth  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  market  place  that  the  ob- 
stacles to  energy  production  by  cum- 
bersome and  seriously  detrimental  gov- 
ernment regulations  be  eliminated.  Re- 
cent estimates  indicate  that  at  least 
250,000  barrels  per  day  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  could  be  cut  from  our  imports  if  this 
action  were  taken.  And  that  figure  may 
be  conservative  if  credence  is  given  to  a 
July  30,  1979,  study  done  by  Milton  R. 
Copulos,  an  energy  policy  analyst  at  the 
Heritage  Foundation. 

According  to  the  study,  the  following 
short,  medium,  and  longer  term  benefits 
can  be  expected  from  the  immediate 
decontrol  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  gaso- 
line: 


Action 


1980 


1985 


1990 


Oil  decontrol 

Natural  gas  deregulation. 
QascUne  decontrol 

TotaU 


250,000  b/d 
1.3-1.95  mb/d 


2.5  mb/d 

2. 8  mb/d 

1.4-1.7  mb/d 


5  mb/d 
2. 8  mb/d 
2. 2  mb/d 


1. 55-2. 20  mb/d 


«.  7-7. 0  mb/d 


10. 0  mb/d 


These  savings  would  be  achieved  in 
two  ways;  part  would  come  from  in- 
creases in  production  resulting  from  the 
elimination  of  controls  on  the  sale  price 
of  oil  and  the  rest  would  (x:cur  in  the 
area  of  conservation.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  4  months,  when  gasoline  con- 
sumption has  dropped  5  to  10  percent 
below  the  previous  year's  levels,  rising 
prices,  far  more  than  publicity  or  Gov- 
ernment gimmicks,  have  given  people 
the  incentive  to  conserve.  Thus,  I  would 
suggest  to  this  body  that  any  rise  in  the 
price  of  oil  that  might  occur  from  de- 
control would  not  only  promote  con- 
servation, but  would  do  so  without  the 
necessity  for  any  more  expensive  (and 
expansive)  Government  bureaucracy 
which  would  come  from  rationing. 

A  third  provision  of  this  bill  redefines 


heavy  oil  up  to  25.0  API  specific  gravity 
and  exempts  his  oil  from  both  Federal 
controls  and  the  windfall  profit  tax.  This 
might  seem  like  a  minor  provision,  but 
in  reality  it  would  be  a  very  susbtantial 
step  forward.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
State  of  California  alone  has  reserves  of 
oil  in  excess  of  30  billion  barrels,  three 
times  the  proven  oil  reserves  of  Prudoe 
Bay,  Alaska.  This  oil  comes  from  fields 
that  were  previously  pumped  to  the  point 
that  only  the  very  heavy  (rils,  which  re- 
quire special  techniques  to  extract,  were 
left.  But,  if  developed,  these  fields,  alcmg 
with  similar  fields  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas,  could  reduce  our  depend- 
ence 0(1  foreign  oil  by  145,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

I  might  add,  with  reference  to  a  point 
made  previously,  that  much  (5  to  10 


billioa  barrds)  of  this  heavy  oU  in  Cali- 
fornia is  in  Kem  County,  and  the  major 
reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  devdop 
it  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  Clean  Air 
Act  permits  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  If  we  were  to  be  able 
to  increase  the  production  of  the  heavy 
oil  fields  in  Kem  County  by  90.000  bar- 
rels a  day,  it  would  reduce  our  UU  for 
oil  imports  by  roughly  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  fact  that  we  are  having  so 
much  difOcuty  in  doing  so  is  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  environmental  overregulatlcm. 

A  fourth  element  of  this  bill  calls  upon 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
si(xi  to  encourage  powerplants  and  In- 
dustrial users  of  power  to  use  more  coal. 
We  all  know  of  the  tremendous  reserves 
of  coal  that  this  country  has  available. 
While  I  am  aware  of,  and  concerned 
about.  environm«ital  eltets  of  the  In- 
creased use  of  coal,  c<Hisutent  with  the 
other  concerns  mentioned  earlier.  I  fed 
that  this  country  has  little  dioice  but  to 
pursue  the  use  of  coal  in  lieu  of  further 
reliance  on  imported  oil.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  degree  to  which  In- 
creased reliance  upon  coal  could  offset 
imports,  but  experts  seem  to  agree  that 
the  potential  benefits  from  an  increased 
use  of  readily  available  and  relatively  in- 
expensive resource  are  substantial. 

Finally,  this  legislation  makes  pro- 
visions in  the  tax  code  for  an  increase 
in  the  energy  tax  credit  of  an  additional 
5  percent  and  extends  to  the  deadline 
on  the  energy  tax  credit  to  give  pur- 
chasers of  energy-related  equipment 
more  time  to  recover  the  cost  of  such 
purchases.  Coupled  with  that  is  a  pro- 
vision for  5-year  amortization  schedule 
for  energy-related  properties.  These 
sections  are  written  in  such  a  way  that 
the  installer  of  energy  producing  or  sav- 
ing equipment  could  elect  to  use  either 
the  energy  tax  credit  or  this  increased 
5-year  amortization  schedule.  These 
are  relatively  unobtrusive  measures  that 
will  not  require  extensive  government 
bureaucracy  such  as  the  DOE,  but  they 
are  measures  which  should  have  sub- 
stantial impacts  on  both  industry  and 
the  private  consumer. 

While  these  five  basic  approaches 
may  appear  to  be  drastic  to  some  peo- 
ple, the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  drastic 
action  is  needed.  Otherwise,  how  do 
we  answer  some  very  basic  quesUons, 
such  as: 

Which  would  we  rather  have,  de- 
velopment of  our  own  domestic  oil  and 
gas  supplies  or  a  sharp  decline  in  our 
standard  of  living? 

Which  is  better,  development  of  our 
oil  and  gas  supplies,  or  being  forced  to 
compromise  our  basic  foreign  policy 
positions  vls-a-vis  Israel  and  the  Mid- 
dle East? 

Which  do  we  prefer,  going  ahead 
with  development  of  our  own  oil  and 
gas  supplies,  or  sitting  back  and  await- 
ing the  day  when  OPEC  nations  dictate 
our  financial  policy? 

Which  is  more  acceptable,  developing 
our  domestic  oil  smd  gas  supplies  or  let- 
ting OPEC  nations  continue  to  buy  up 
U.S.  business,  industries,  farms,  and 
valuables? 

Which  is  more  compatible  with  our 
national  conscience,  developing  our  own 
domestic  oil  and  gas  supplies,  or  ex- 
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plaining  to  t  le  soldiers  we  may  send 
to  the  Middle  East  tliat  it  is  necessary 
that  they  fight  and  die  there  so  that  we 
can  have  cleiiner  air  and  water  than 
ever  before? 

Which  is  lei  s  discriminatory,  develop- 
ing our  oil  ind  gas  supplies  so  that 
everyone  has  \  he  chance  to  move  up  the 
socio  -economi :  ladder,  or  simply  con- 
serving what  ve  have  left,  thus  ensur- 
ing maintenaice  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  short  tert  i  and  the  triimiph  of  the 
idea  that  "lest  is  best"  in  the  long  nm? 

Some  might  think  these  questions  un- 
fair, or  undulr  harsh,  but  I  think  not. 
There  are  s^me  harsh  and  difficult 
choices  ahead  and  it  is  high  time  we 
faced  up  to  th  >m.  For  unless  we  do,  and 
act  along  the  [ines  previously  suggested 
we  may  soon  c  iscover  we  have  no  choice 
left.  « : 

D  1350 

Mr.  CX>LLII«  S  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentla  aan  yield? 

Mr.  DANNl  METER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COLLD  S  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  Just  1  ke  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  pa  rticularly  this  group  from 
California,  wh>  has  made  such  an  out- 
standing presc  Qtation  on  a  key  subject 
and,  despite  w  lat  all  of  us  have  said,  all 
they  are  gotn^  to  add  is  what  America 
should  put  at  t  le  forefront. 

Mr.  Speakej,  President  Carter's  ad- 
ministration las  pushed  through  this 
windfall  tax  of  70  percent  tax  on  Ameri- 
can oil  compan  es  with  a  zero  percent  tax 
on  OPEC  oil  ompanies.  This  is  Ameri- 
ca's heaviest  ta  x  and  it  goes  to  American 
domestic  production  when  America  has 
such  a  great  n(  (ed  for  oil.  Prom  the  time 
the  liberals  established  a  control  sys- 
tem on  oil  6  ye  irs  ago,  we  have  seen  im- 
ports of  oil  rls<  from  $3  biUion  a  year  to 
where  our  coim  try  will  import  $90  billlion 
in  oil  th's  year.lThat  is  $90  billion  in  1980 
of  American  mjoney  that  will  be  drained 
away  to  pay  f oij  foreign  oil. 

The  logical  « nergy  plan  would  be  the 
Republican  pi  in  of  plowback  credit. 
This  would  pmvide  that  oil  companies 
plowing  back  profits  would  be  given 
credit.  But  if  they  did  not  plow  back 
the  earnings  in  to  exploring,  drilling,  and 
producing  mon  i  oil  in  the  United  States, 
the  Income  woi  Id  be  totally  taxed.  What 
this  country  n<eds  is  100  percent  plow- 
back  so  that  »il  companies  could  put 
all  of  their  adc  ed  capital,  which  Is  gen- 
erated from  tie  inflation  and  OPEC 
prices,  back  into  domestic  oil  explora- 
tion. 

With  the  pnsent  price  of  oil.  the  oil 
companies  coud  go  back  into  old  oil 
fields  of  Amerli;a  and  produce  as  much 
oil  and  gas  as  hi  is  been  recovered  to  date. 
Although  the  r  -mainlng  oil  Is  more  ex- 
pensive to  proJuce.  we  could  through 
chemicals,  walsr  flooding,  fracturing, 
and  intensive  ( evelopment  get  another 
30  perent  of  tl  le  oil  out  of  the  rock.  To 
date  we  have  r  (covered  only  30  percent 
of  oil  reserves  a  id  we  all  realize  that  the 
final  40  perceni  would  be  too  expensive 
to  recover. 

When  Amerl:an  companies  produce 
oil.  most  of  th8  cash  flow  goes  to  the 
Oovemment  in   the  form  of  taxation 


Everytime  a  stockholder  in  an  oil 
company  receives  $1  in  dividends,  the 
Government,  through  taxation,  receives 
$12  in  taxes.  Oil  produces  $12  in  taxes 
for  every  $1  that  a  stockholder  in  an  oil 
company  receives  in  dividends. 

With  oil  and  gas  accounting  for  75 
percent  of  this  country's  energy  needs, 
we  can  no  longer  continue  our  complete 
dependence  upon  OPEC  oil.  With  the 
Carter  windfall  tax,  Americans  can  soon 
anticipate  paying  $2  a  gallon  for  gaso- 
line. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  rather  ironic  we  are  introducing  this 
bill  on  the  same  day  the  House  had  the 
vote  on  the  windfall  profit  tax.  It  is  ironic 
because  this  new  tax  essentially  will  give 
the  American  people  more  taxes  where 
they  are  asking  for  less  taxes,  and  give 
them  less  domestic  energy  when  they  are 
asking  for  more  domestic  energy.  Al- 
though we  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the 
successful  completion  of  the  legislative 
journey  for  a  bill  such  as  this,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  an  alternative  must  be  pre- 
sented so  that  when  the  failure  of  today's 
collective  vote  of  this  body  becomes  very 
well  known,  Uiere  will  be  an  answer  as  to 
what  we  can  do. 

Ml".  Speaker,  I  am  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  DoRNAN  and  Mr.  Danne- 
BtEYER.  in  introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing the  supply  and  production  side 
of  our  current  energy  dilemma.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  President's  latest  ap- 
proach will  do  no  better  than  its  pred- 
ecessors in  solving  the  Nation's  energy 
problems.  He  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
himself  to  tell  Americans  that  they  have 
to  pay  the  full  economic  price  for  the  fuel 
they  regularly  consume. 

ITie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  energy 
is  more  expensive  and  will  continue  to  be 
more  expensive.  Either  we  are  going  to 
piy  for  it  directly  through  the  market- 
pljuje  or  we  are  going  to  i)ay  for  it  in- 
directly through  taxes  and  inflation  and 
have  decisions  directed  in  a  political 
sense  rather  than  an  economic  sense.  If 
we  follow  the  latter  approach,  we  will 
thereby  decrease  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
cans to  make  decisions  on  those  most 
vital  issues,  not  only  with  respect  to 
where  people  are  going  with  their  cars 
but  how  they  are  going  to  work,  where 
they  are  going  to  work  and,  indeed,  if 
they  will  even  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  at  all. 

The  mechanism  of  the  marketplace, 
far  better  than  Government  coercion  and 
exhortation,  will  inhibit  consumption, 
encourage  conservation,  match  supply 
and  demand,  and  offer  private  enterprise 
the  incentives  to  find  more  oil  or  develop 
oil  substitutes. 

The  President  has  been  promoting 
conservation,  conservation,  and  more 
conservation.  Such  a  policy  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  if  we  do  not  address  the 
question  of  supply,  all  we  will  succeed  in 
doing,  is  to  put  our  coimtry  in  the  posi- 
tion of  running  out  of  energy  more 
slowly.  The  bill  that  my  crtleagues  and 
I  are  introducing  today  is  aimed  at  en- 
couraging an  adequate  domestic  energy 


supply  in  a  relatively  short  period.  This 
will  give  us  the  time  we  need  for  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  to  perfect  solar  power, 
fusion  power  and  numerous  other  tech- 
nologies now  on  the  drawing  boards. 
Specifically,  our  bill  calls  for  the  imme- 
diate decontrol  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products.  This  will  have  a  limiting 
effect  on  consumpticm  as  well  as  giving 
the  private  sector  the  financial  incentive 
to  go  after  more  expensive  oil. 

Our  bill  also  broadens  the  definition 
of  heavy  oil  and  exempts  such  oil  from 
price  controls  and  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  The  President,  in  an  executive  order 
has  already  decontrolled  the  price  of 
heavy  oil  and  the  windfall  profit  tax 
conferees  modified  the  application  of  the 
excise  tax  on  it. 

However,  if  my  colleagues  look  at  the 
bill  we  did  pass  today  they  will  see  that 
we  basically  did  not  keep  faith  with  the 
statement  that  the  President  made  when 
he  decided  to  decontrol  heavy  crude. 
That  is.  he  indicated  at  that  time  that 
heavy  crude  would  also  be  exempted 
from  the  excise  tax.  the  so-called  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

In  fact,  what  has  occurred  is  that  we 
have  a  minimum  windfall  profit  tax  on 
even  the  heaviest  crude,  and  then  a  full 
60-percent  tax  on  that  part  of  It  which 
falls  in  the  middle  range  of  the  heavy 
crude  category.  However,  our  bill  differs 
in  both  the  concept  of  the  President  and 
that  of  the  Congress  so  stated  in  the 
windfall  profit  tax  in  that  it  defines 
heavy  crude  as  oil  having  an  API  gravity 
of  25. 

The  Department  of  Energy  uses  a  20 
API  specific  gravity  definition  and  the 
windfall  conferees  have  settled  on  a  16 
API  specific  gravity.  Aside  from  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  providing  for  stand- 
ardization, in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia alone,  the  25  API  specific  gravity 
definition  will  increase  the  amount  of 
oil  production  eligible  for  heavy  oil  in- 
centives by  44.76  percent  above  what  the 
windfall  profit  tax  conferees  have  agreed 
on.  Our  country  has  abundant  reserves 
of  heavy  oil  and  we  have  the  technology 
to  get  it  out  of  the  ground,  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  incentive  and  our  bill  will 
provide  it. 

This  is  extremely  important  because, 
as  we  look  in  the  short  run  for  alterna- 
tives to  what  we  have  been  producing 
over  the  past  few  years  and  are  produc- 
ing now.  heavy  crude  provides  this  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  opportimity  for 
meeting  our  immediate  energy  needs. 
Heavy  crude  represents  resources  far  be- 
yond what  most  people  even  hoped  that 
we  could  possibly  expect. 

The  reasons  we  have  not  been  provid- 
ing these  resources  in  a  timely  fashion 
in  this  country,  frankly,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  control,  the  bureaucracy,  and  now 
the  taxing  mechanism  that  this  Con- 
gress and  President  are  seeking  to  im- 
pose on  that  industry.  Our  bill  is  not 
something  to  help  big  oil  or  small  oil 
or  anybody  else  like  that.  It  is  going  to 
help  the  American  consumer  to  make 
sure  that  he  will  have  the  energy  that, 
indeed,  he  requires. 

A  third  provision  of  our  legislation  is 
directed  at  allowing  certain  users  of  oil 
in  electric  powerplants  to  switch  to  nat- 
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ural  gas  if  they  have  dual-use  boilers. 
This  section  marks  a  step  toward  return- 
ing mans^onent  decisions  to  the  private 
sector  where  they  rightfully  belong. 
Those  of  us  from  California  know  well 
that  when  you  have  an  agency  like  the 
Department  of  Energy  making  decisions 
that  ought  to  belong  in  the  market  we 
do  not  receive  the  right  decisions. 

We  know  well  that  when  we  were  con- 
frraited  with  the  situation  of  long  gas 
lines  in  California  before  anyone  else 
had  them  in  this  country  and  then  we 
investigated  them  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, we  found  that  the  major  culprit  was 
not  OPEC,  it  was  not  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, it  was  not  the  independents,  it 
was  not  the  service  station  operators,  but 
rather  it  was  the  bureaucrats  over  at  the 
Department  of  Energy.  I  recall  so  well 
one  of  the  President's  appointees  who 
was  dealing  with  our  bipartisan  group 
saying  to  us  privately  that  the  reason 
it  does  not  work  is  because  we  are  at- 
tempting to  make  bureaucrats  make  de- 
cisions that  only  the  marketplace  can 
make. 

n  1400 

Unfortimately,  we  could  not  get  that 
statement  made  publicly,  and  those  few 
officials  who  did  make  that  statement 
pubUcly  found  themselves  without  jobs. 
So  this  is  really  a  proper  step  in  placing 
decisions  that  belong  with  the  private 
sector  back  there  as  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic sector.  And,  actions  consistent  with 
this  provision  of  the  bill  could  account 
for  a  145,000-barrels-per-day  savings  of 
scarce  oil  as  my  good  friend  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER  has  already  pointed  out. 

These  are  some  examples  of  what  this 
legislation  will  accomplish  if  passed. 
They  are  not  earthshaking  programs 
that  will  require  years  of  leadtime  to  im- 
plement; they  will  not  require  massive 
new  Federal  bureaucracies  to  administer 
them;  they  will  not  extract  more  dollars 
from  the  overburdened  consumer  with- 
out saving  or  producing  any  more  oil; 
they  will  do  none  of  these  things.  What 
this  bill  will  do  is  stimulate  domestic 
production;  it  will  stop  discriminating 
against  the  American  producer  in  favor 
of  OPEC;  it  will  use  American  resources, 
providing  American  jobs;  it  will  give  us 
time  to  develop  new  energy  technolo- 
gies ;  and  it  will  put  us  on  the  right  path 
toward  energy  Independence  without 
asking  the  American  consumer  to  shoul- 
der the  entire  burden  of  25  years  of  Gov- 
ernment interference  in  our  energy  pic- 
ture. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly 
in  considering  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dornan)  . 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  the  two 
gentlemen  from  California,  my  good 
friends  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr.  Lun- 
CREN,  in  sponsoring  "the  Domestic  En- 
ergy Security  Act  and  the  Heavy  Oil 
Act."  Their  energy  leadership  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

In  this  continuing  debate,  our  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    from    California 


(Mr.  Thomas)  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
tion's vast  heavy  oil  reserves,  which  may 
provide  a  major  relief  valve  to  our 
energy-supply  shortfall,  are  concen- 
trated in  our  State  of  California.  Cor- 
rectly. Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  the  great 
cost  in  retrieving  this  oil  even  with 
present  technology;  but  more  impor- 
tantly, it  has  been  the  action  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  which 
refuse  to  recognize  the  differences  In 
quality  and  production  between  heavy 
and  light  crude  oil  that  is  aiding,  how- 
ever inadvertently,  in  our  continued  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

We  have  voted  in  this  Congress  for  a 
so  called  windfall  profit  tax  when  every 
Member  knows  it  is  an  excise  tax  that 
will  add  greater  burdens  on  consumers 
and  energy  producers  in  America.  The 
legislation  we  three  propose  today  en- 
courages, rattier  than  discourages,  both 
energy  production  and  conservation, 
through  specific  tax  credits  and  changes 
in  the  definition  and  regulation  of  heavy 
oil.  It  is  a  fresh  idea,  and  it  deserves 
serious  consideration  and,  if  common 
sense  prevails,  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  uncle  Jack  Haley  ap- 
peared in  a  remarkable  motion  picture, 
a  film  classic,  entitled  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz."  One  of  the  central  features  of  the 
picture,  you  might  call  it  "the  Message," 
is  that  there  is  no  place  like  home.  There 
is  no  place  like  home  to  develop  and 
strengthen  your  economy,  increase  your 
domestic  oil  production,  and  spend  your 
hard-earned  dollars.  WeU,  the  people 
who  brought  you  a  double  digit  inflation 
approactiing  20  percent  are  trying  to 
hammer  out  an  energy  policy — now  what 
will  that  policy  be:  Will  it  liberate  us 
from  the  Sheiks  of  Araby  whose  oil  we 
are  guzzling  at  a  point  which  approxi- 
mates a  total  of  50  percent  of  virtually 
all  the  oil  that  we  use  in  the  United 
States?  Will  it  lessen  American  addic- 
tion to  imported  high  priced  oil  that  will 
cost  us  approximately  $90  billion  that 
will  just  disappear  into  the  coffers  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  somewhere  over  the  rain- 
bow, costing  us  in  jobs  and  economic 
growth?  Will  it  encourage  maximum 
production  in  a  domestic  crisis  that  the 
President  himself  has  identified  as  the 
moral  equivalent  of  war,  over  which  cer- 
tain persons  associated  with  his  admin- 
istration have  suggested  something  more 
than  a  moral  equivalent,  trading  buckets 
of  American  blood  for  barrels  of  Mid- 
eastem  light  crude? 

Welcome  to  Oz.  Yes,  the  wizards  who 
have  been  running  our  energy  policy  for 
the  past  10  years  are  indeed  "hiunbugs." 
There  is  no  compelling  evidence  that 
they  have  any  brains — the  idiotic  Fed- 
eral gasoline  allocation  program  and  its 
effect  last  summer  proves  that  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  reasonable  doubt;  they  have 
no  courage,  otherwise  they  would  back 
away  from  a  self-defeating  policy  even 
though  it  may  not  be  politically  pc^iular; 
and  they  have  no  heart  because  if  they 
did,  they  would  take  pity  on  those  who 
will  lose  their  livelihood  as  a  result  of 
the  ill-advised  policies  that  are  so  po- 
litically popular. 


One  would  think  that  in  what  the 
White  House  deems  the  moral  equivalent 
of  war  we  would  do  evenrthing  we  could 
to  squeeze  every  drop  of  crude  possible 
from  American  soil.  We  would  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  could  to  strengthen  our 
domestic  production,  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  high  priced  foreign  oil  and 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  economic  in- 
dependence. Instead,  through  the  wte- 
ards  in  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress we  have  been  shooting  ourselves 
in  the  feet,  we  continue  to  regulate  the 
most  overregulated  industry  in  this 
country. 

"nie  immediate  problem  facing  the 
United  States  is  our  short-run  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  for  the  next  5 
to  10  years.  Conventional  energy  re- 
sources such  as  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas 
will  have  to  supply  the  bulk  of  our  en- 
ergy demand  while  we  make  a  transition, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  renewable  re- 
sources such  as  solar  and  geothermal 
power. 

America's  energy  shcntages  are  rela- 
tive; they  are  not  absolute.  Certain  non- 
renewable resources,  such  as  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  are  not  irreplaceable.  They  can 
and  will  be  replaced.  Energy  itself  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed;  for  the 
amount  of  energy  extant  in  the  universe 
is  constant.  The  problem  that  now  con- 
fronts the  United  States  is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  energy  in  general,  but  rather 
the  political  will  to  allow  the  free 
marketplace  to  develop  sophisticated 
new  technologies  which  would  render 
available  sources  ol  energy  useful.  This 
bill  is  an  expression  of  that  political  will. 

Since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  Is  at  the  limit  of 
its  technological  innovation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  cannot  meet 
our  energy  needs  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  and  well  into  the  future.  But 
we  are  racing  against  time.  We  cannot 
afford  to  delay  any  longer.  While  fossil 
fuel  resources  are  being  increasingly 
taxed,  and  while  we  are  increasing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply, we  are  in  a  strong  need  of  increased 
capital  investment  by  energy  related  in- 
dustries. Efficient  capital  investment  will 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  private  firms 
are  willing  to  invest.  The  conditions  for 
increased  investment  must  be  hospitable; 
firms  must  be  assured  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
their  investments;  and  they  must  be  free 
from  excessive  governmental  regula- 
tions or  punishing  taxation.  This  bill 
provides  that  climate. 

This  administration  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  energy  resources.  This  goal  Is 
admirable  in  itself;  but  it  does  nothing 
to  come  to  grips  with  our  major,  imme- 
diate energy  problem:  Increasing  sup- 
ply. There  is  a  positive  correlation  be- 
tween the  Nation's  GNP  and  its  demand 
for  energy.  The  high  demand  for  energy 
in  the  United  States  refiects  the  dyna- 
mism of  America's  vast  industrial  econ- 
omy. Stable  economic  growth  for  the 
future  will  require  satisfaction  of  greater 
demands  for  energy,  not  less.  There  Is 
no  empirical  evidence  to  support  the 
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proposition  Ihat  a  decrease  in  energy 
demand,  through  enforced  consenration, 
is  possible  ^thout  decreasing  the  Na- 
tion's general  rate  of  economic  growth. 
I  again  congratulate  Mr.  Dankuceter 
and  Mr.  Lun«ren  for  their  needed  vision 
in  this  crisis  period  in  U^S.  history.  I, 
also,  congrajtulate  our  hard-working 
staffs  that  h^ve  done  journeyman  work 
on  this  needed  legislation,  and  for  burn- 
ing the  dimfiishing  midnight  oil  that 
we  have  seen)  around  this  country.  It  is 
associated  with  my  two 
^th  of  them  tigers  in  this 
class  of  this  96th  Con- 
add  just  half  the  voices 
to  the  coming  97th  Congress — if  we  last 
that  long — tl  at  we  have  added  in  the 
energy  and  ikill  from  this  group  who 
have  joined  u  i  in  this  Congress,  America 
is  going  to  hbve  a  fantastic  tliird  cen- 
tury, which  csrtainly  the  hard-working 
people  in  this  country  deserve. 
Mr.    DANIiEMETER.    I    thank    the 


an  honor  to 
colleagues, 
new  fr 
gress.  If  we 


gentleman.  It 
observation.  I 


closing,  let  me  make  this 
heard  a  story  recently  by 
a  commentator  on  a  national  television 
station  that  likened  the  situation  where 
we  are  today  to  kind  of  like  the  fellow 
who  jimiped  dfT  a  100-story  building.  As 
he  passed  theJ20th  floor,  somebody  asked 
him,  "How  ar^  you  doing?"  He  said,  "So 
far  so  good." 
If  we  do  nbt  change  our  policy,  we, 
are  going  to  hit  the  pave- 
ment and  crish  our  economic  system 
because  of  01  ir  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  This  program  offers  an  opportunity 
for  establishii  ig  energy  independence. 
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illegals  into  the  country,  fraudulent 
docimients,  and  the  displacement  of 
American  workers.  Secretary  of  Labor 
P.  Ray  Marshall  admitted  recently  that 
U.S.  unemployment  could  be  reduced  by 
2  percent,  from  6  to  4  percent,  if  it  were 
not  for  iUegal  aliens.  Illegal  aliens  have 
robbed  our  unemployed  of  millions  of 
jobs. 

However,  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
succeeds  in  including  illegal  aliens  in 
the  census — they  will  also  rob  millions 
of  American  citizens  of  the  right  to 
equal  governmental  representation  and 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  assistance 
funds.  In  addition,  their  inclusion  in  the 
census  would  have  the  effect  of  institu- 
tionalizing the  unimpeded  flow  of  mil- 
lions of  iUegal  aliens  and  would  only 
compound  the  already  heavy  economic 
and  social  costs. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  com- 
puted the  effects  of  the  census  plan  on 
apportionment,  assuming  that  there  are 
8  million  illegal  aliens  in  the  country 
and  that  they  are  located  proportion- 
ately to  legal  aliens.  Based  on  this  prem- 
ise, my  home  State  of  Iowa,  as  well  as 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  lose  congressional  repre- 
sentation that  they  probably  would 
otherwise  retain.  Those  States  where 
many  iUegal  aliens  are  harbored — New 
York,  Texas,  Illinois,  California — would 
all  stand  to  gain  at  our  expense.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  rewarding  areas 
of  the  country  for  having  illegal  aliens 
and  penalizing  those  areas  lacking  il- 
legal aliens  by  reducing  their  repre- 
sentation. 

In  addition  to  this  distortion  of  repre- 
sentation, those  States  with  many  illegal 
aliens  would  receive  windfall  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  those  States  without.  Ap- 
proximately $50  billion  in  Federal  funds 
are  distributed  partially  or  completely 
on  the  basis  of  population  figures.  Nu- 
merous Federal  programs  now  contain 
prohibitions  against  using  Federal  funds 
to  assist  individuals  who  are  not  legal 
residents.  If  illegal  £iliens  are  used  to  in- 
crease the  amoimt  of  funds  a  State  may 
be  entitled  to,  but  the  benefits  are  not 
distributed  to  them,  the  other  residents 
will  receive  more  than  their  fair  share. 
Furthermore,  needy  citizens  and  legal 
residents  in  other  States  would  lose  out 
on  their  share.  However,  if  illegal  aliens 
could  manage  to  participate  in  Federal 
assistance  programs,  even  more  citizens 
would  be  the  losers.  Given  that  there  is 
strong  evidence  from  the  IRS  that  many 
illegal  aliens  do  not  pay  taxes,  they 
would  be  getting  a  free  ride  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
payer. 

Illegal  aliens  are  already  being  per- 
suaded to  step  forward  and  be  counted 
by  the  lure  of  additional  funds  their  com- 
munities might  accrue.  Substantial  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  campaigns, 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollsu^  to  the  tax- 
payers, are  currently  being  waged  to  rally 
their  cooperation  while  being  promised, 
in  essence,  temporary  immunity  from 
our  immigration  laws. 


The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  se^ns  to  dis- 
regard entirely  the  extent  to  which  its 
taxpayer-financed  TV  and  television  ads 
will  aggrevate  illegal  immigration. 
Forced  inclusion  of  unlawful  residents 
in  the  legislative  and  apportionment 
bases  for  the  next  decade  will  serve  to 
legitimize  the  presence  of  illegal  aliens 
little  short  of  de  facto  naturalization. 
The  Census  Bureau  would,  in  effect, 
make  legitimate  a  huge  illegal  immigrant 
population  without  an  act  of  Congress 
and  without  even  any  defined  policy. 
Considering  the  judicial  activism  pres- 
ent in  Federal  courts,  the  inclusion  of 
illegal  aliens  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
granting  them  additional  rights  and 
benefits  in  the  future. 

A  lawsuit  was  filed  against  the  U.S. 
Bxu-eau  on  the  Census  on  this  issue  by 
the  Federation  for  American  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  26  coplaintiffs — most  of 
whom  are  Members  of  Congress.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26,  the  district  court  handed  down 
a  decision  dismissing  the  suit,  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue,  but  rather  for  "lack 
of  standing  by  the  plaintiffs."  But.  in  its 
decision  the  coiut  did  suggest  that  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  to  solve  this  di- 
lemma. Therefore,  in  compliance  with 
the  courts  assertion  that  Congress  has 
the  authority,  I  am  introducing  today  in 
the  House  similar  corrective  legislation 
that  was  introduced  by  Senators  Hud- 
DLESTON  and  Heinz  in  the  Senate.  My  bill 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce adjust  the  population  figures  so 
that  illegal  aliens  would  not  be  counted 
in  the  population  base  for  reapportion- 
ment purposes  or  for  distributing  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  problem  is  immediate.  Census 
forms  will  be  mailed  out  to  every  Ameri- 
can household  on  March  28,  to  be  re- 
turned April  1.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  haste  in  considering  this  legisla- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  pres- 
ence of  millions  of  illegal  aliens  distort 
our  democratic  form  of  governmental 
representation  and  assistance.* 


GRATITUDE  EXTENDED  BENEDIC- 
TINE SISTERS  FOR  OUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
Benedictine  Sisters  came  to  Chicago  in 
1861  and  this  year  they  are  celebrating 
the  "Sesquimillennium  of  Benedictinism" 
by  marking  the  1,500th  anniversary  of 
St.  Benedict's  birth,  the  founder  of  their 
order. 

The  Benedictine  Sisters  have  com- 
piled a  splendid  record  of  excellence  and 
achievement  in  dedication  to  the  high- 
est ideals,  and  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil recently  approved  a  resolution  of 
gratitude  to  the  sisters  for  their  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  our  city. 

I  extend  to  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of 
Chicago  and  their  prioress.  Sister  Ann 
Sharp,  O.S.B.,  my  heartiest  ccxigratula- 
tions  and  send  them  my  warmest  best 
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wishes  for  many  more  centuries  of  serv- 
ice to  God  and  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  of  gratitude 
passed  by  the  Chicago  City  Council  fol- 
lows: 

ORATrrnsE  Extended  Benedictine  Sisters  fob 
OxrrsTANDiNG  Service  to  People  of  Chicago 
Whereas,  The  first  Benedictine  Sisters 
came  to  Chicago  In  1861  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  children  of  Its  German  immigrants; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Chi- 
cago, left  homeless  and  destitute  when  their 
uninsured  school  and  convent  were  destroyed 
by  the  Great  Chicago  Plre  of  1871,  did  never- 
theless remain  In  Chicago  to  render  aid  to 
other  fire  victims  and  to  reestablish  their 
school:  and 

Whereas,  The  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Chi- 
cago have  continuously  provided  superior 
academic  Instruction  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pupils  In  their  elementary  schools. 
at  Saint  Scholastlca  High  School  and  to  the 
students  In  the  Chicago  universities  on  whose 
faculties  they  serve;  and 

Whereas,  The  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Chi- 
cago have  also  demonstrated  their  devotion 
to  all  the  people  of  Chicago,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed  or  nationality,  by  their  gener- 
ous contributions  of  time  and  talent  In  many 
other  service  areas.  Including:  Braille  edu- 
cation for  the  blind,  the  Chicago  Alcoholic 
Treatment  Center,  soup-kitchens  for  the 
poor,  the  Howard  Area  Community  Center, 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  Chicago  Public 
Library,  criminal  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  inmates  of  the  Cook  County  Jail,  regular 
visitation  of  the  sick  and  elderly  In  Chicago 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and  sponsor- 
ship and  resettlement  of  Vietnamese  and 
Laotian  refugee  families;  and 

Whereas,  The  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Chi- 
cago have  also  demonstrated  their  civic 
mlndedness  by  actively  participating  In  their 
local  community  organizations,  and  by  regu- 
larly making  their  facilities  available  to  the 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  as  polling 
places,  and  participating  In  the  democratic 
process  by  regularly  serving  as  Judges  of 
Election:  and 

Whereas,  The  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Chi- 
cago, together  with  many  thousands  of  other 
Benedictine  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world,  are  celebrating  the  year  1980  as  the 
"Sesquimillennium  of  Benedictinism,"  mark- 
ing the  1500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  founder  of  their  Order,  Saint  Benedict, 
whose  famous  Rule  they  observe  to  this  day; 
now,  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved.  That  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  Its  City  Council  duly  assem- 
bled this  31st  day  of  January,  1980.  do  hereby 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  grati- 
tude to  and  show  their  pride  in  the  con- 
tributions and  accomoUshments  of  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  of  Chicago,  and  wish  to 
thank  them  for  the  more  than  one  himdred 
and  eighteen  years  of  continuous  outstand- 
ing service  they  have  dedicated  to  the  people 
of  Chicaeo,  and  to  extend  to  them  our  con- 
gratulations on  the  occasion  of  their  Ses- 
quimillennium and  our  best  wishes  for  every 
future  success:  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  Sister 
Ann  Share  O.S.B..  Prioress  of  the  Benedictine 
Sisters  of  Chicago.* 


introducing  a  bUl  which  would  extend 
the  residential  energy  tax  credit  to  all 
people  who  make  energy  Improvements 
to  their  dwelling  units. 

As  you  recall,  in  1978  the  Congress 
passed  the  residential  energy  tax  credit, 
which  is  now  available  to  anyone  who 
installs  In  the  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence certain  energy-saving  devices. 
Such  qualifying  items  include  insulation, 
storm  or  thermal  windows  or  doors, 
caulking,  weatherstripping,  and  furnace 
modifications.  This  credit  is  avalli^le  to 
homeowners  and  renters  alike,  so  long 
as  they  actually  pay  for  the  items. 

But  this  credit  Is  not  available  to  any- 
one whose  dwelling  unit  was  btdlt  after 
April  20, 1977. 

Many  thousands  of  homeowners  across 
the  country  have  joined  to  fight  for 
energy  independence  by  making  major 
improvements  to  their  homes  to  help 
conserve  energy.  But  because  of  this 
provision  in  the  Federal  tax  code,  which 
restricts  the  credit  to  older  homes,  many 
thousands  more  are  discouraged  from 
making  such  an  investment  because  they 
are  not  eligible  for  the  residential  energy 
tax  credit.  Specifically,  the  current  law 
provides  for  a  tax  credit  of  15  percent  of 
the  energy  conservation  expenditures, 
with  a  maximum  credit  of  $300,  to  those 
whose  homes  were  "substantially  com- 
pleted before  April  20,  1977." 

Very  simply,  my  bill  would  eliminate 
the  cut-off  date,  thus  making  the  credit 
available  to  anyone  who  installs  energy- 
saving  devices  in  their  home,  regardless 
of  when  it  was  constructed. 

An  increased  understanding  of  our 
national  energy  needs  has  resulted  in 
the  promulgation,  by  State  and  local 
governments,  of  stricter  energy  conser- 
vation standards  in  building  codes.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  in  too  many 
States  the  minimum  energy  standards 
are  still  not  sufficient.  In  fact,  a  recent 
HUD-DOE  publication  warned  pur- 
chasers of  homes  built  after  April  1977: 
"Don't  take  energy  efficiency  for  granted 
in  a  new  home.  Present  day  codes  do  not 
cover  some  energy-efficiency  features" 
that  could  save  tremendous  amounts  of 
energy  and  money. 

Energy  conservation  Is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest— and  most  productive — methods  of 
attaining  energy  Independence  for  our 
Nation.  Congress  recognized  this  when 
the  residential  energy  tax  credit  was  first 
enacted.  I  believe  the  credit  should  be 
extended  to  all  homes  to  further  en- 
courage energy  conservation.  This  would 
be  particularly  helpful  to  the  young 
homeowners  in  the  Nation  who  are 
fighting  high  utUity  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  important  energy  measure  and 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  support 
its  enactment.* 


AUj    homeowners    DESERVE   EN- 
ERGY TAX  CREDITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 


PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  JOIN  MEM- 
BERS OP  CONGRESS  TO  DEVELOP 
NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  IM- 
PROVE  THIS  COUNTRY'S  PRO- 
DUCriVlTV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  ttane 
we  are  all  aware  that  the  admlntetratton 
is  in  the  process  of  developing  new  initia- 
tives to  forcibly  attack  the  causes  of  the 
infiation  which  is  rapidly  paralyzing  this 
country. 

Over  the  past  few  wedcs,  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisers  have  met  with 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  Senate 
in  an  effort  to  resolve  this  issue  and  to 
balance  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  I  ap- 
plaud President  Csoter  for  these  actions 
and  offer  him  my  support. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
me  of  the  most  important  causes  of  this 
Nation's  inflation  may  be  overlooked 
when  a  strategy  to  combat  this  comidex 
problem  is  developed.  Specifically,  I  re- 
fer to  America's  drastically  declining 
productivity  growth. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  ttie  rate  of 
ptxxluctivity  growth  in  the  United  States 
has  fallen  from  3.3  percent  per  year  to 
approximately  1.8  percent  per  year. 
From  1967  to  1978,  output  per  man- 
hour  In  the  United  States  rose  only  28 
percent,  while  it  climbed  75  percent  In 
West  Germany  and  113  percent  In  Ja- 
pan. During  this  period,  our  manufac- 
turing growth  was  the  lowest  of  11  in- 
dustrial nations  and  last  year  we  suf- 
fered an  actual  decline  in  productivity. 

If  this  situation  continues  during  the 
1980's,  it  is  api>arent  that  the  Industrial 
core  of  this  Nation's  economic  strength 
will  be  significantly  eroded  and  our  ma- 
jor competitors  and  adversaries  will 
gain  substantial  economic  and  political 
advantages. 

In  my  view,  increasing  this  country's 
productivity  can  help  prevent  this  ero- 
sion and  can  increase  aggregate  supplies 
of  goods.  This,  in  turn,  can  bring  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  average  price  of 
goods  and  can  moderate  the  rate  of  In- 
fiation. 

A  recent  study  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  suggested  that  if  national 
productivity  is  increased  by  3  percent 
annually  with  a  1  percent  annual  growth 
in  man-hours,  a  4  percent  annual  na- 
tional real  growth  rate  is  possible.  If 
this  rats  of  growth  is  achieved  by  the 
end  of  the  1980's,  16  million  additional 
jobs  can  be  created,  real  per  capita  In- 
come will  grow  by  as  much  as  48  per- 
cent, and  the  Nation's  price  Inflation 
will  be  significantly  reduced. 

However,  to  achieve  these  results 
forceful  leadership  is  essential. 

New  policies  which  encourage  immedi- 
ate and  sizable  private  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  modernisation  and 
industrial  and  technological  research 
and  development  must  be  formulated 
and  implemented  now. 

To  help  our  businesses  increase  pro- 
ductivity,  new  "supply-side"  economic 
and  tax  proposals  must  be  considered 
and  targeted  to  the  problem  areas  of  the 
national  economy. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  creating  accelerated  depreciation  de- 
ductions for  the  replacement  of  business 
capital. 

Tax  credits  aimed  at  improving  pro- 
ductivity by  expanding  business  research 
and  development  programs  also  should 
be  carefully  examined. 
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economic  incentives  must 
to  promote  workers'  pro- 
employee  stock  owner- 
other  programs  which  en- 
to    contribute    to   and 
the  long-term  growth  of 


final  version  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion could  pass  the  Senate  and  be  signed 
by  the  President  that  much  sooner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the 
House  must  remain  in  session  next  week 
as  long  as  necessary  to  ensure  enact- 
ment of  continued  funding  for  the  PTC.« 


today  I  sent  a  letter  to 

conveying  these  views 

to  join  with  the  Members 

to  develop  a  national 

to  improve  this  country's 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
liaryland    (Mr.   Barnes)    is 
5  minutes. 

'>.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
appropriation  for  the 
Commission  will  expire, 
yongress  acts  quickly,  that 
cease    to   function,   since 
!  question  about  whether 
can  continue  to  work  in 
m  Congress  will  approve 
legislation  at  some  un- 
time.  The  FTC  is  vital  to 
of  consumers  in  this  coun- 
;hould  not  let  it  lapse, 
the  House  are  all  familiar 
controversy   surrounding   the 
bill,  which  has  been 
since  February  28  without 
House  has  consistently 
one-House  veto  provision, 
"  te  and  the  administration 
i,  I  have  also  voted  against 
veto.  The  FTC  has  been 
ajthorization  for  3  years  be- 
""  been  no  meeting  of  the 
issue.  In  my  judgment, 
have  to  yield  to  a  com- 
there  is  simply  no  way 
Carter  will  sign  a  bill  con- 
House  veto  of  proposed 
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action   this  week,  so  that  a 
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ROBERTS  ADDRESSES  THE  VFW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Johnson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Rep- 
resentative Ray  Roberts,  who  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  renders  distinguished  service 
to  the  Nation  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs,    ad- 
dressed the  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  the  midwinter  Washington  con- 
ference. His  remarks  covered  a  thorough 
review  of  the  current  state  of  veterans' 
legislation,  progress  made  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  96th  Congress,  and  plans 
for   the    2d   session    and    beyond.    Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  nor  more 
effective  champion  of  the  veterans'  cause 
than  Ray  Roberts.  For  many  years,  and 
recently  in  a  time  of  shrinking  budgets 
and  attempts  at  Government  reorgani- 
zation, he  has  gone  before  the  Congress 
time  and  again  to  promote  and  defend 
our    commitment   to    those    who   have 
served  in  defense  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  the  veterans'  service 
organizations,  with  the  members  of  his 
committee,  and  with  all  of  us  in  Congress 
to  develop  new  solutions  to  old  problems 
in  advancing  a  wide  range  of  veterans' 
benefits  and  services.  I  believe  his  ad- 
dress before  the  leadership  of  the  VFW 
and  the  2.5  million  Americans  they  rep- 
resent to  be  of  vital  concern  and  interest 
to  all  of  us  who  share  Ray  Roberts'  view 
that  the  veteran  deserves  and  shall  re- 
ceive a  square  deal.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  the  full  text  of  his 
remarks. 

Address    bt    the    Honorable    Rat    Roberts 
Before  the  National  Legislative  Commit- 
tee OF  the  Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars 
Tbsnic  you.  National  Commander  Vander 
Clute  for  that  kind  Introduction,  and  thank 
you  all,  my  fellow  comrades  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  for  your  very  warm  wel- 
come. It  has  always  been   my  privilege  to 
come  before  you  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Once  again 
this  year  we   meet  In  Washington  to  take 
stock  of  our  legislative  achievements  during 
the  past  twelve  months  and  to  set  our  sights 
on  the  future. 

But  before  I  begin,  let  me  first  thank  you 
and  the  2.5  million  members  of  the  VFW  and 
auxiliary  for  your  help  and  support  for  our 
work  on  the  Committee.  We  have  maintained 
a  very  close  relationship  over  the  years.  This 
friendship  has  always  been  a  source  of  great 
pride  for  me  personally  during  my  congres- 
sional career.  As  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  I  have  always 
known  that  if  I  needed  to  put  out  a  call  for 
help,  my  friends  In  the  VFW  were  right  there 
to  answer  that  call.  You  can  be  proud  of 
your  fine  Washington  staff.  Cooper  Holt  and 
Don  Schwab  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  all  of  us 


on  Capitol  Hill,  especially  these  days  with 
November  coming  closer  every  day. 

Together  we  have  shouldered  some  heavy 
loads  and  fought  many  legislative  battles. 
You  and  I  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  we 
have  made.  By  serving  the  American  veteran 
we  have  taken  a  stand  on  the  front  line  of 
defense  of  American  principles  and  American 
institutions.  It  is  that  spirit  that  will  guide 
us  again  this  year  as  we  advance  the  veter- 
ans' cause  Into  a  new  legislative  session.  And 
It  is  that  promise  that  will  guide  you,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  every  friend  of 
the  American  veteran  in  Congress  in  years  to 
come.  You  can  count  on  it. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  where  we  stand 
right  now.  Last  year,  with  your  help,  the 
Congress  approved  a  9.9%  cost-of-living  in- 
crease In  compensation  and  DIC  benefits.  We 
authorized  the  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  Era  veterans  and  extended 
full  eligibility  for  VA  medical  care  to  all 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  We  continued  the 
State  Veteran  Home  Grant  Program  and  in- 
creased per  diem  rates  by  16%.  We  extended 
contract  medical  care  services  for  veterans 
needing  emergency  hospital  treatment.  The 
House  passed  legislation  calling  for  a  com- 
plete revision  and  update  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program  and  also  authorized 
legislation  which  would  establish  new  pro- 
grams in  geriatric  research,  education  and 
training  within  the  VA  hospital  system. 

There  are  just  the  highlights  of  the  first 
session  of  the  96th  Congress.  This  is  the  type 
of  work  we  call  on  our  Committee  our 
"offense".  But,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
we  have  been  spending  more  and  more  of  our 
time  on  defense  in  recent  years. 

Budgets  have  grown  tighter  and  attacks  on 
veterans  programs  have  come  harder.  The 
root  of  our  problem  is  money.  Obtaining 
sufficient  funds  to  support  the  multi-billion 
dollar  veterans  programs;  and  then  defend- 
ing those  budget  levels  to  protect  the  veter- 
ans services  we  need. 

And  last  year  we  had  a  strong  defense  as 
well.  We  successfully  fought  back  Adminis- 
tration attempts  to  limit  travel  reimburse- 
ment expenses,  over  the  counter  non-pre- 
scrlptlon  drug  services  for  non-service-con- 
nected veterans,  and  dental  care  for  newly 
discharged  veterans.  These  were  not  Just 
"cost-savings"  measures  as  the  Administra- 
tion had  suggested.  They  were  an  out  and 
out  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  VA  medical 
services  program.  We  fought  them  and  we 
won. 

Also,  we  successfully  fought  back  attempts 
to  put  the  VA  hospital  system  under  the  re- 
view of  HEW  through  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment legislation.  We  opposed  it  and  we  won. 
And  again,  reacting  to  large  budget  reduc- 
tions by  the  Administration,  we  increased 
the  funding  levels  for  the  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  by  $76.3  million.  As  a 
result  an  additional  3.800  full  time  medical 
personnel,  doctors,  nurses  and  other  medical 
professionals  are  going  back  to  work  in  the 
VA  medical  system — where  they  are  desper- 
ately needed.  This  year  we  made  that  appro- 
priation stick  by  requiring  OMB  by  law  to 
use  those  funds  for  personnel  and  person- 
nel only.  They  didn't  like  It,  but  we  fixed  It 
so  they  had  no  choice. 

We  were  successful  in  all  of  these  actions 
but  you  can  see  that  they  were  merely  at- 
tempts to  either  hold  on  to  what  we've 
got,  or  to  replace  what  somebody  has  already 
tried  to  tiake  away  from  us.  In  that  sense  we 
arc  fighting  a  defensive  holding  action  on 
the  Hou>e  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  you,  the  members  of  the  VFW  are  right 
there  in  the  middle  of  it  with  us. 

But  let's  look  at  what  we  have  this  year. 
The  Administration  has  included  funds  In 
the  budget  for  a  13%  cost-of-living  Increase 
In  compensation  and  DIC  rates.  We  Intend  to 
hold  hearings  on  that' subject  In  the  near 
future.  We  have  Introduced  legislation  and 
have  scheduled  hearings  on  a  16%  cost-of- 
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living  increase  for  Vietnam  Era  veterans 
under  the  QI  bill.  But  the  main  thrust  of 
our  legislation  and  our  Influence  this  year 
will  be  spent  In  correcting  the  shocking 
deterioration  In  the  VA  hospital  system  and 
medical  services  program. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  tired  of  taking  a 
defensive  position  on  this  issue.  I  am  tired 
of  watching  the  quality  of  care  In  VA  medi- 
cal facilities  decline.  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
eligible  veterans  standing  in  long  lines  for 
adequate  health  care.  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
them  turned  from  the  door  and  sent  begging 
for  medical  treatment.  And  I  am  tired  of 
only  being  able  to  react  every  time  OMB  an- 
nounces another  budget  cut,  another  hospi- 
tal bed  reduction,  another  across  the  board 
decrease  in  personnel.  The  time  has  come 
to  drop  the  defense,  and  go  on  the  offense. 
The  time  has  come  to  act  and  not  react. 

Again  this  year  OMB  has  proposed  budget 
levels  for  VA  medical  services  that  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  They  have  scheduled  a 
reduction  of  1.600  hospital  beds  in  FY  1981 — 
the  equivalent  of  three  major  hospitals.  As 
a  masterpiece  of  the  budget  makers  art,  they 
have  planned  an  Increase  of  60  medical  per- 
sonnel within  the  system,  but  plan  to  slide 
310  existing  personnel  from  currently  op- 
erating medical  services  into  new  facilities. 
In  other  words,  the  bottom  line  shows 
another  loss  of  personnel. 

First,  right  off  the  bat.  we  Intend  to  put 
those  medical  positions  and  more  back  in  the 
system.  And  we  have  the  funds  already  ear- 
marked to  offset  proposed  cuts  in  research 
and  clinical  education.  Second,  we  are  en- 
couraged that  the  VA  medical  facility  con- 
struction plan  for  FY  1981  Jumped  $200  mil- 
lion from  last  August  to  this  January,  from 
$416  to  $616  million.  These  plans  include  the 
Initial  construction  costs  for  several  new 
hospitals,  outpatient  clinics  and  the  con- 
struction of  6  new  nursing  homes.  In  effect, 
the  hospital  beds  should  be  coming  back  on 
line.  Through  our  new  authority  to  review 
and  approve  all  VA  major  construction  proj- 
ects we  Intend  to  see  that  they  do.  That  is 
a  promise. 

But  what  good  are  the  buUdlngs  and  the 
beds  If  the  VA  does  not  have  sufllclent  quali- 
fied staff  to  operate  them  effectively.  And 
how  can  a  physician  provide  quality  medical 
treatment  without  the  proper  supplies,  drugs 
and  equipment.  This  year.  OMB  forced  the 
VA  to  absorb  40%  of  the  federal  pay  raise 
from  research  funding,  and  another  20% 
from  In-house  funds  earmarked  for  medical 
supplies,  equipment  and  drugs.  Perhaps  as  a 
rather  grisly  example  of  the  present  budget 
problems,  I  received  a  report  Just  last  week 
that  VA  hospitals  have  been  removing  heart 
pacemakers  from  the  bodies  of  dead  veterans 
In  order  to  use  them  again  and  implant 
them  in  living  veteran  patients.  You  can  be 
sure  that  procediore  has  stopped.  But  how 
far  do  we  have  to  be  pushed  before  we 
stand  up  and  say  "enough".  Let  me  tell  you 
our  plan.  We  are  going  to  need  all  your  help 
to  see  it  through. 

The  foundation  of  a  first  rate  medical  care 
program  rests  in  the  quality  of  the  medical 
personnel  who  provide  that  care.  High  pa- 
tient demand  and  lack  of  adequate  staff 
have  created  enormous  workloads  in  many 
VA  medical  facilities.  Present  working  con- 
ditions within  the  VA,  coupled  with  a  lack 
of  adequate  compensation  have  made  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  VA  to  attract  and  retain  quali- 
fied career-minded  medical  personnel.  We  in- 
tend to  fight  this  problem  on  two  fronts. 

First,  my  good  friend,  Dave  Satterfleld, 
Chairman  of  owe  Subcoounittee  on  Medical 
Facilities  and  Benefits  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  bring  the  current  pay 
scale  of  VA  doctors  and  dentists  up  to  a  level 
with  the  salaries  of  other  federal  medical 
professionals.  Similar  legislation  adopted  In 
1976  was  a  great  success  In  increasing  the 
number    of    quality    medical    professionals 


joining  the  VA  and  staying  with  the  VA. 
But  over  the  years,  inflation  has  gradually 
eroded  the  value  of  that  financial  incentive. 
We  feel  that  this  increase  is  justified,  long 
overdue,  and  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
improving  the  quality  of  care  in  VA  medical 
facilities. 

Second,  as  a  companion  measure,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  establish 
a  VA  medical  scholarship  program.  Under  the 
plan,  medical  students  and  nursing  students 
could  receive  full  financial  assistance  from 
the  VA  to  apply  toward  their  years  in  medi- 
cal training.  In  return  each  student  would 
then  be  committed  to  serving  an  equal  num- 
ber of  years  In  a  VA  medical  facility.  Re- 
cruitment is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
In  the  VA  medical  system.  Shortages  have 
been  most  severe  in  areas  of  highly  special- 
ized medical  techniques.  In  recent  years  the 
VA  has  been  forced  to  contract  out  such 
services.  The  result  has  been  an  increasing 
percentage  of  part  time  physicians  within 
the  system,  enormous  costs  and  a  general 
deterioration  in  the  continuity  of  medical 
treatment.  We  believe  that  an  agency-wide 
new  scholarship  program  will  solve  this 
problem.  Initial  costs  for  the  program  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  savings  from  adjust- 
ments in  salaries  In  later  years.  In  fact,  we 
estimate  that  the  VA  will  save  approximate- 
ly $130  million  over  the  next  20  years — 
money  that  can  be  well  spent  to  bolster  other 
areas  of  VA  health  care. 

Also  of  great  concern  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  VA  medical  centers  have  been  forced 
to  recruit  increasing  numbers  of  foreign 
medical  graduates  in  order  to  fill  their  ranks 
and  meet  patient  demand.  In  1979  almost 
40%  of  all  full-time  VA  physicians  were 
foreign  medical  graduates.  Although  the 
quality  of  care  may  not  have  diminished 
due  to  the  Influx  of  foreign  trained  doctors, 
I.  for  one.  certainly  believe  It  is  always  help- 
ful to  speak  the  same  language  as  the  man 
who  Is  about  to  give  you  a  shot.  Our  schol- 
arship program  will  solve  this  problem  as 
well. 

Over  the  years  the  VA  has  played  a  major 
role  in  training  the  Nation's  health  care  pro- 
fessionals. We  want  to  expand  this  role,  for 
America,  for  Americans,  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can veteran.  Our  new  health  personnel  schol- 
arship program  will  advance  that  role  for 
the  VA  as  a  leader  and  as  a  sponsor  In 
American  Health  care.  It  wUl  give  the  Ameri- 
can veteran  a  chance  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
benefits  of  that  enormous  medical  contribu- 
tion at  the  same  time.  In  the  meantime  we 
preserve  and  enhance  the  medical  system 
that  was  designed  for  our  veterans. 

QiUte  simply,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
VFW.  these  are  our  goals,  these  are  oixr 
commitments,  and  these  are  our  obligations 
to  the  veterans  of  the  United  States.  Our 
work  this  year  is  cut  out  for  us.  Time  is 
a- wasting.  Let's  get  to  lt.9 


ent  suffering  have  become  symbolic  of 
Helsinki's  unfulfilled  promise.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  frustrating  to  those 
of  us  who  heralded  the  remarltable 
achievement  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  to 
watch  as  the  Soviet  Union  flagrantly 
violates  the  commitment  that  nation 
made  to  human  rights  as  a  signatory  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

It  has  been  6  years  since  Avital 
Shcharansky  was  forced  to  leave  her 
husband  behind,  and  thousands  of  other 
families  remain  separated  because  of 
the  unjust  and  capricious  emigration 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  Anatoly's  health  Is  deterio- 
rating. His  eyesight  is  failing  and  he 
may  be  experiencing  more  serious  neuro- 
logical problems.  He  has  lost  weight  and 
Soviet  authorities  have  severely  restrict- 
ed visits  by  his  family. 

Despite  his  incarceratiwi,  neither 
Anatoly,  his  wife,  his  family,  his  friends, 
nor  his  followers  have  given  up  hope  for 
his  release.  The  fate  of  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky and  other  Soviet  "prisoners  of 
conscience"  like  Ida  Nudel,  Vladimir 
Slepak,  and  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  rests 
on  the  continued  protests  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  against  violations  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  cause  of  freedom  in  the  U.S.8JI. 
is  America's  cause  as  well.  We  must  show 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  harassment, 
imprisonment,  and  exile  of  Soviet  dissi- 
dents will  not  diminish  their  calls  for 
justice.  America  will  speak  out  fM-  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  America  will  remem- 
ber his  plight  and  work  to  secure  his  re- 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  only  crime  was 
the  desire  to  be  free.  To  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  show  such  disregard  for  the 
principles  of  the  Helsinki  agreement  is 
a  crime  against  humanity.  Today  I  re- 
peat my  commitment  to  Anatoly  and 
Avital  and  say  that  true  detente  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
never  be  possible  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  ignores  the  rights  of  so  many  of 
its  people.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  to 
discuss  Soviet  emigration  policies.  At 
that  time,  I  met  a  young  dissident 
named  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  honesty,  his  courage,  and 
his  dedication  to  securing  those  basic 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords in  his  homelEoid. 

It  was  Anatolv's  outspokenness  on  be- 
half of  refuseniks  that  cost  Anat<riy  his 
freedom,  and  his  past  efforts  and  pres- 


INTRODUCnON  OP  HERITAGE  AL- 
LIANCE BILL  AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  another  version 
of  the  National  Heritage  Policy  Act.  This 
bill  was  prepared  by  a  coalition  of  na- 
tional conservation  and  historic  preser- 
vation organizations  which  has  joined 
together  to  form  the  American  Heritage 
AlUance.  This  bill  is  their  attempt  to 
blend  together  the  best  portions  of  the 
administration's  heritage  bill.  HJl.  6504, 
Mr.  Seiberling's  historic  preservation 
bill  H.R.  5496,  and  Mr.  Bingham's  cul- 
tural parks  biU,  HJl.  2484.  All  of  these 
bills,  including  the  one  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Insular  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  next  week. 
March  17  and  18. 
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tionally  a  State  and  local  initiative.  As 
practitioners  who  are  on  a  daily  basis  im- 
plementing the  Federal  program  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  they  sup- 
port a  bill  that  spells  out  in  greater  detail 
the  needs  of  the  program  at  all  levels  and 
that  is  where  this  bill  is  different  from 
others  introduced  to  date. 

Since  funding  for  the  national  historic 
preservation  fund  expires  in  1981,  it  is 
timely  and  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  now  address  a  program  that  is  impor- 
tant to  citizens  in  towns  and  cities  of  all 
sizes  throughout  our  Nation,  and  impor- 
tant to  generations  both  now  and  future 
to  share  in  our  glorious  past  through  its 
historic  resources.  This  bill  will  assist  the 
Congress  in  its  deliberation.* 


ONE  GAME  AT  A  TIME 

(Mr.  ABONOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remain  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  point 
at  a  time,  one  game  at  a  time — this  is  the 
way  basketball  tournaments  are  won. 
This  is  the  way  the  Lyman  County  Raid- 
ers from  my  home  community  earned 
their  way  to  the  South  Dakota  Class  B 
basketball  title  last  weekend. 

As  the  one-time  coach  of  the  Presho 
and  Kennebec  teams  which  later  joined 
with  Reliance  and  Vivian  to  become  the 
Lyman  County  Raiders,  I  was  particu- 
larly proud  to  be  on  the  sidelines  with 
them  and  to  join  their  triumphant  trip 
home  on  Sunday.  What  an  inspiration 
these  young  people  are  for  all  of  us. 

The  Raiders  approached  the  State 
tourney  in  much  tiie  same  fashion  as 
our  tremendous  U.S.  Olympic  hockey 
team — underdogs,  but  determined.  One 
point  at  a  time,  one  game  at  a  time  they 
richly  earned  the  championship. 

In  addition,  the  Raider  Cheerleaders 
won  the  "Spirit  of  6"  trophy  as  the  beet 
squad  in  the  tournament — the  first  time 
this   trophy  has   gone  with  the  State 
champion  team. 
I  include  the  following  articles: 
Hamlin  Beaten  in  a  Sqtjbaker 
(By  Mel  Antonen) 
Poul-plagued  Kevin  King  sccH-ed  six  points 
In  a  span  of  two  minutes  midway  through 
the  fourth  quarter  to  put  Lyman  County  on 
its  way  to  a  68-67  first-round  victory  over 
Hamlin    In    the    state    Class    B    basketball 
tournament  at  the  Arena  Thursday  night. 

It  took  two  free  throws  by  Bret  McClana- 
han  to  put  the  Chargers  away  for  good. 

Although  King,  the  Raiders'  main  scoring 
threat  at  6-foot-5.  was  charged  with  his 
fourth  foul  midway  through  the  third  period, 
he  wasn't  the  only  player  in  danger  of  leaving 
early. 

The  Raiders'  starting  guards,  McClanahan 
and  Deron  Wendt.  each  picked  up  their 
fourth  before  six  minutes  had  clicked  in  the 
third  quarter.  Forward  Vance  Severyn  also 
had  four. 

Hamlin  wasnt  sitting  much  better  as 
front-liners  Robbie  Pedt  and  Mark  Tetzlaff 
started  the  fourth  quarter  with  four  each. 
"We  Just  dldnt  play  smart  defense  and 
that's  why  we  had  so  many  fouls."  Lyman 
Coach  Hon  Wlblemo  said.  "We  dldnt  get  good 
position  on  defense.  We  put  too  much  pres- 
sure on  them  for  the  position  we  had.  We 
had  a  few  mental  l^ses.  We  should  be  able 
to  play  smart  enough  so  that  we  don't  have 
to  get  into  those  klnde  of  situations." 


Charger  Cohch  Wayne  Carney  said,  "We 
could  have  played  a  lot  better  defense  than 
we  did.  Teams  dont  usually  shoot  as  many 
free  throws  against  us  as  Lyman  did.  We 
had  to  go  to  a  zone  In  the  fourth  quarter 
to  protect  our  starters.  We  had  four  starters 
with  four  fouls.  The  aone  didn't  do  much 
good." 

Tetzlaff  opened  the  fourth  quarter  with  a 
basket,  giving  HamUn  a  three-point  lead, 
but  Lyman  countered  with  a  basket  from 
Monte  Houchln  and  three  by  King  to  move 
ahead  60-47  with  Just  over  four  minutes  to 
go- 

Lyman  moved  to  a  54-49  lead  on  two  free 
throws  by  Wendt.  and  the  Raiders  were  still 
ahead  by  five  with  two  minutes  left  when 
Houchln  hit  from  the  side. 
Then  the  Chargers  made  a  move. 
Tetzlaff  scored  twice — once  after  the 
Raiders  had  a  five-second  violation  on  an 
out-of-bounds  play — to  pull  the  Chargers 
to  within  66-55. 

With  16  seconds  left,  the  Chargers  defense 
had  McClanahan  trapped,  but  to  avoid  an- 
other violation,  McClanahan  called  time  out. 
After  the  timeout,  McClanahan  was  fouled 
and  he  responded  with  two  free  throws  for 
a  58-55  lead.  Tetzlaff's  last  basket  wasnt 
enough  as  the  Chargers,  who  are  playing  In 
their  fifth  consecutive  "B",  lost  again  In  the 
first  round. 

"Calling  the  timeout  toward  the  end  was 
a  heads  up  play  by  McClanahan."  said 
Wlblemo.  "He  kept  his  cool  on  that  play 
and  then  on  the  free  line.  I  can't  imagine 
the  pressure  on  him  when  he  was  shooting 
those  last  two  free  throws.  We  sure  didn't 
make  many  free  throws,  but  we  made  them 
when  we  had  to." 

The  Raiders  were  18  of  31  from  the  line 
and  the  Chargers  11  of  19. 

In  the  first  half,  It  looked  as  If  It  would 
be  a  shootout  between  King  and  the 
Chargers'  guard,  Mick  Hoglund.  Each  had 
15  points  m  the  first  half  as  the  Chargers 
led  by  one. 

King  finished  with  25  points — chitting  only 
eight  of  26 — ^whlle  Severyn  and  Wendt  had 
10  apiece  for  Lyman. 

Tetzlaff.  also  6-5,  had  eight  points  at  half- 
time,  but  wound  up  with  22  on  only  nine 
of  17.  Hoglund  was  five  of  eight  In  the  first 
half  and  dldnt  score  In  the  second,  missing 
all  seven  of  his  shots  before  fouling  out. 
The  other  Hamlin  guard,  Dick  Jensen, 
chipped  In  12  points. 

"Our  game  plan  was  to  bottle  Tetzlaff  up 
on  the  Inside  and  make  them  shoot  from  the 
outside."  said  Wlblemo.  "We  Invited  them 
to  take  the  outside  shot,  but  they  just 
wouldn't  take  it.  They  got  the  ball  Inside 
to  Tetzlaff  toward  the  end  of  the  game,  but 
I  guess  we  stopped  them  good  enough. 
Tetzlaff's  a  good  player." 

Lyman  fired  20  of  63  from  the -field  for 
38  percent  with  65  rebounds.  Severyn  grabbed 
15  rebounds  and  King,  who  bad  seven 
blocked  shots,  12. 

Tetzlaff  collected  15  of  Hamlin's  39  re- 
bounds as  the  Chargers  went  23  of  63  for 
37  percent  from  the  field. 

Hamlin  U  17-6.  The  Raiders  wUl  bring  a 
23-1  record  Into  tonight's  semifinal  against 
Stlckney. 

"We  were  very  tight  as  the  game  opened," 
Wlblemo  said.  "I  thought  the  two  quick 
baskets  we  got  at  the  beginning  of  the  game 
would  loosen  us  up  some.  Boy,  I  was  wrong 
again.  We  dldnt  play  our  best. 

"I  think  you'll  see  a  different  team  In  the 
semifinals  than  you  saw  tonight." 

Kevin  King  on  Ice 
(By  John  Bgan) 
Tou  might  say  that  Lyman's  state  Class 
B     basketball     tournament     championship 
chances  are  on  Ice. 

Kevin  King,  who  spurred  the  Raiders  past 
Stlckney    50-42    in    the   semlflnals    Friday 
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night,  suffered  a  groin  pull  late  in  the  third 
quarter  of  that  game  and  his  status  for  to- 
night's meeting  with  Beresford  Is  problem- 
atical. 

Tournament  trainer  Denny  Thompeon  had 
the  upper  portion  of  King's  left  leg  packed 
In  Ice  Immediately  after  the  Stlckney  con- 
test and  advised  that  a  similar  program  be 
carried  out  this  afternoon  and  evening. 

It  Is  a  chilling  prospect  for  Lyman  foUow- 
ers,  who  watched  King  pull  down  13  re- 
bounds against  Stlckney,  toss  In  18  points 
and  block  six  shots— giving  him  13  rejections 
for  the  tourney. 

Lyman  made  a  close  game  appear  some- 
what one-sided  by  slipping  away  from  Dan 
Moran'B  Region  7  tltUsts  m  the  concluding 
six  minutes.  The  chief  architect  In  the 
fourth-quarter  spurt  was  Monte  Houchln. 
He  wound  up  with  15  points.  Including  six 
key  strikes  from  the  head  of  the  circle  while 
Stlckney  was  concentrating  on  King  under- 
neath. 

Winning  coach  Ron  Wlblemo  said.  That 
shot  was  open  all  night  long.  They  were  In 
on  Kevin  so  bad  that  the  overload  created 
that  shot  for  Monte.  In  the  first  half  he  saw 
It  but  dldnt  take  It.  Heck,  you  have  to 
Uke  that  shot.  You  have  to  take  It  right 
away  when  It's  open.  He  hit  three-four  In  a 
row  and  that  was  the  turning  point.  Our  con- 
fidence began  to  fiow  and  that  was  It." 

Lyman  led  only  once,  at  14-12,  before 
taking  over  for  good  when  Deron  Wendfs  17- 
foot  jumper  made  it  38-36  as  the  third 
quarter  ended.  Midway  through  the  final 
period  one  of  Houchln's  circle  bullseyes 
clicked  the  scoreboard  to  44-37  and  Lyman 
had  Its  24th  win  In  26  tries— falling  only  to 
Armour. 

Vance  Severyn  added  12  points  and  a 
dozen  rebounds  to  the  winners'  effort.  Dan 
Pecenka  and  Randy  Bormann  each  hit  12 
for  Stlckney  while  Bormann  collected  13 
rebounds  and  Alan  Miller  10. 

Stlckney  grabbed  44  rebounds  to  40  for  the 
Region  4  kingpins.  Lyman  made  21  of  65 
field-goal  tries.  Moran's  Custer  Battlefield 
Highway  crew  accumulated  two  less  baskets 
In  three  more  attempts. 
Each  team  had  six  turnovers. 
Morgan  said,  "That  was  a  tough  way  to  go. 
some  nights  you  Just  cant  hit  the  hole.  They 
did  a  good  job  against  us  when  It  came  to 
moving  the  basketball.  But  60  points  Is  not 
that  bad  a  defense.  We  couldn't  run  effective- 
ly, either. 

"Against  Beresford.  there  will  be  a  good 
matchup  of  good  centers.  King  Is  probably 
at  least  as  good  a  shooter  as  Keith  Larson, 
but  Larson  Is  stronger."  Stlckney  Is  23-2 
headed  into  a  third-place  clash  with  Little 
Wound  this  afternoon  about  2:30. 

King  made  eight  of  19  shots  Friday  night. 
Houchln  was  six  for  14.  Severyn  five  for 
eight.  Bormann  six  for  20  and  Pecenka  six 
for  16.  Stlckney's  biggest  lead  was  6-0  In 
the  first  2V4  minutes.  Lyman  was  within  24- 
22  at  the  half  and  the  third  quarter  was 
mostly  a  basket  exchange. 

Lyman  Is  a  consolidated  school  represent- 
ing what  formerly  were  separate  teams  at 
Reliance.  Presho,  Kennebec  and  Vivian  on 
Interstate  90  west  of  Chamberlain.  Of  the 
regulars.  King,  who  Is  the  son  of  former 
prep  and  collegiate  star  Larry  King,  and  Bret 
McClanahan  are  from  Presho,  Southpaw 
sniper  Houchln  Is  from  Kennebec  while 
Severyn  and  Wendt  are  Vivian  commuters. 
Sub  Marty  Schroyer  carries  Reliance  colors. 
For  Wlblemo,  tonight's  collision  with 
Beresford  will  be  a  second  try  at  a  state 
title  that  eluded  him  In  1971  as  a  Mitchell 
sharpshooter  when  the  Kernels  bowed  In  the 
Class  A  finals  to  Sioux  Falls  Washington.  He 
went  on  to  play  at  South  Dakota  State  and 
joined  Dave  Thomas,  Lee  Colbum,  Dale 
Nicholson  and  Rich  Gerry  on  a  North  Cen- 
tral Conference  championship  crew  In  1973. 


Lyman's  chances  against  Beresford? 

Wlblemo  said,  "They  sure  looked  good  the 
first  two  days  of  the  tournament.  Awesome. 
Well  just  have  to  try  to  contain  'em  Inside 
and  that  won't  be  easy.  Larson  Is  awfully 
good.  We  won't  know  for  sure  If  Kevin  will 
play  until  gametlme.  And  If  then,  at  what 
percent  of  his  full  effectiveness?  I  wonder 
what  that  pulled  groin  muscle  will  do  to 
the  point  spread?" 

He  was  smiling.  Why  not?  The  finals  of 
the  "B"  Is  what  It's  all  about.  Lyman  was 
fourth  In  the  final  poll  and  Beresford  first. 
But  they're  going  to  take  another  vote 
at  the  Arena  tonight. 


Kino  Obts  Aiwbnaun  FLownta 
(By  Mel  Antonen) 
Before  Saturday  night's  state  Class  B 
championship  game,  Lyman's  tall  and  skinny 
center,  Kevin  King,  was  hoping  he  could 
get  enough  adrenalin  flowing  to  take  care 
of  his  Injured  groin. 

After  aU,  the  6-foot-6  senior  center,  the 
lone  returntag  starter  from  the  Raiders' 
state  tournament  team  of  last  year,  had 
enough  to  worry  about  without  thinking 
about  the  injury  that  had  slowed  him  the 
night  before. 

Here  was  the  player  who  was  going  to 
spearhead  the  Raider  defense  against  Beres- 
ford's  Keith  Larson,  the  6-4  giant  who  or- 
chestrates a  powerful  Watchdog  offense. 

King  and  his  teammates  responded  with 
a  superb  effort,  and  consequently  knocked 
off  the  state's  top-ranked  team  38-36. 

The  Raiders  played  a  box-and-one  defense, 
meaning  King  would  chase  Larson  every- 
where on  the  court.  If  Larson  went  to  one 
side  of  the  court,  forward  Vance  Severyn 
would  be  there  to  assist.  On  the  other,  Monte 
Houchln  made  himself  available.  Two  Raid- 
ers were  constantly  hounding. 

"Larson's  a  great  player,  and  I  didn't  stop 
him  all  by  myself."  said  King  afterward.  "I 
had  help  from  all  over.  He's  totigh.  What  I 
wanted  to  do  was  shut  him  off  the  base  line 
so  that  he'd  have  to  go  to  the  middle.  If  he 
did,  then  I  could  get  help." 

Larson  was  so  bottled  that  he  dldnt  get 
a  shot  or  a  reboimd  in  the  first  quarter,  and 
by  halftlme,  he'd  only  taken  two  shots — 
missing  them  both.  He  finished  four  of  10 
from  the  field  for  eight  polnta. 

King,  who  blocked  18  shota  In  the  tour- 
nament with  five  in  the  championship  game, 
had  his  left  thigh  wrapped  before  the  game, 
and  when  he  was  Introduced  to  the  Arena 
crowd,  he  showed  a  slipht  limp. 

He  had  Ice  on  the  thigh  sU  day  Saturday. 
"My  leg  hurt  me  laefore  the  game  and  in 
the  first  half  It  bothered  me  some,"  said 
King,  "but  I  had  loosened  up  before  the 
game  for  about  30  minutes,  and  In  the  sec- 
ond half.  It  wasnt  bothering  me  at  all." 

The  Watchdogs  had  their  chances  In  the 
last  half  minute,  but  turnovers  spelled  de- 
feat for  the  second  straight  year  In  the  title 
game. 

"I  dont  know  what  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  to  win  this  thing."  said  Larson.  •'We 
knew  Lyman  was  going  to  be  tough.  We 
dldnt  take  them  too  Ughtly.  We  knew  we 
had  to  play  hard  to  win.  But  two  years  In 
a  row,  I  just  dont  know. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  game,  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  come  back.  I  thought  we 
were  In  Armour's  shoes  of  last  year.  We 
dldnt  get  untracked  In  the  first  half.  If  we 
had,  things  might  have  been  different.  A 
couple  of  shota  Just  didn't  go  In.  We  were 
tight." 

King  said  the  Raiders  dldnt  worry  about 
their  own  offense,  j\ist  the  defense. 

"Coach  Wlblemo  always  tells  us  that  If  we 
play  defense,  we  dont  have  to  worry  about 
the  offense  because  It  will  come."  uld  "Sky" 


King.  "You  don't  need  much  offense  wben 
you  play  good  defense." 

Thirty-eight  points  and  a  state  ehamplm- 
shlp  proves  that. 

IiTxair  Woia 
(By  John  Bgan) 
Ron  Wlblemo  ci4>ped  a  trltunphant  return 
to  coaching  by  herding  bis  Lyman  Raiders 
past  Beresford  38-36  Saturday  night  before 
9,200  watching  the  Class  B  basketball  tour- 
nament finals  at  the  Arena. 

The  Raiders  led  for  the  concluding  18  min- 
utes but  could  never  shake  free  of  Jim  Sor- 
ensen's  tenacious  Watohdogs,  who  were  de- 
nied a  state  title  In  the  ctuimplonshlp  game 
for  the  second  consecutive  season. 

Wlblemo,  who  was  out  of  coaching  a  year 
ago,  saw  his  Raiders  mount  a  36-30  advan- 
tage midway  through  the  final  period — then 
hang  on  through  a  torrid  finish. 

Kevin  King,  shaking  off  a  groin  pull  suf- 
fered Friday  night  In  the  semifinals,  led  the 
Lyman  effort  with  a  dozen  polnta,  one  more 
than  teammate  Vance  Severyn.  Jerry  Zel- 
metz  topped  Beresford  with  13  as  Keith  Lar- 
son was  limited  to  eight,  four  each  In  the 
two  closing  quarters. 

"I  guess  you  couldn't  say  we  completely 
shut  Larson  off,"  Wlblemo  said.  "But  we 
knew  we  had  to  stop  him  to  win.  We  wanted 
to  force  the  others  to  take  the  outside  shota. 
And  eventually.  Larson  even  went  out  to  get 
the  basketball.  We  had  him  bottled  up  and 
he  had  to  go  somewhere.  The  thing  Is  we 
haven't  been  a  fourth-quarter  ball  club  this 
season — until  the  tournament,  that  Is." 

Wlblemo,  who  formerly  guided  Sully 
Buttes  for  two  years,  had  been  working  for 
his  dad,  Ron  Wlblemo  Sr.,  an  ex-coach,  at 
the  Mitchell  Scoreboard  (bar)  vmtU  last 
Aug.  22  when  an  Interesting  telephone  caU 
reached  him. 

"Lana  and  I  were  just  back  from  our 
honeymoon  when  Lyman  called  and  aaked 
If  I'd  be  Interested  In  coaching  the  team.  I 
talked  to  them.  And  I  said  yes.  I  knew  they 
had  two  regulars  back  and  four  others  that 
had  played  quite  a  bit  In  the  1979  tourney," 
he  said. 

"But  I  dldnt  realize  we  might  have  the 
potential  to  go  all  the  way  until  Jan.  31 
when  we  played  Armour.  We  lost  but  I  knew 
we  could  play  with  anyone.  I  think  both  the 
kids  and  I  realized  what  could  hi^pen  after 
that  night." 

Now,  all  of  South  Dakota  knows  what 
happened.  Beresford  outrebounded  the  Raid- 
ers 37-29  as  Zelmetz  and  Larson  controlled 
seven  each.  King  eight  and  Lyman's  Bret 
McClanahan  six.  Bach  team  knocked  home  16 
field  goals,  but  the  new  champs  came  In  four 
less  tries  (36).  King  made  five  of  11  shota. 
Severyn  five  of  six,  Larson  fo»ir  of  10  and 
Zelmetz  six  of  12.  Bach  team  had  11  turn- 
overs. 

The  difference,  then,  was  two  free  throws — 
probably  the  second  one  that  Deron  Wendt 
made  with  1 :46  left  to  give  Lyman  a  37-34 
edge  and  the  one  Monte  Houchln  nailed 
with  five  ticks  remaining  on  the  Arena  dock 
to  account  for  the  final  score.  When  he 
missed  the  second  try.  an  arching  Beresford 
pass  downcourt  toward  Larson  was  Inter- 
cepted by  McClanahan.  It  was  his  third  steal 
of  the  night  .  .  -  perhaps  the  biggest  hell 

ever  make.  

Beresford,  playing  a  2-1-2  aone  and  preea- 
lug  often,  spent  almost  the  entire  game  in  a 
catch-up  frame  of  mind.  It  was  8-3  early 
after  a  basket  by  Houchln.  Larson  did  not 
take  a  shot  or  grab  a  rebound  In  the  first 
period.  Biggest  Lyman  cushion  of  the  second 
quarter  was  14-9.  With  6:40  left  untU  inter- 
mission. Larson  got  his  first  shot,  from  the 
deep  corner.  His  first  rebound  came  40  sec- 
onds later.  And  he  had  his  first  try  from  the 
free-throw  line  with  4:32  on  the  clock— but 
missed. 
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Ouesslng  who  those  winners  will  be  has 
refueled  basketball  speculation  in  the  state's 
larger  towns  and  high  school  communities. 

Trying  to  pick  the  ultimate  winner — 
among  Lincoln.  ^>earflsh,  Cheyenne-Eagle 
Butte.  Watertown.  Aberdeen  Central,  Mit- 
chell, Yankton  and  Rapid  City  Central — is 
a  chaUenge  we'll  leave  to  the  q>orts  writers. 

Meantime,  we  congratulate  Wiblemo  and 
his  Raiders  for  taking  home  the  "B"  trophy. 
The  battles  they  fought  and  won  on  the 
Arena  floor  In  Sioux  PaUs  are  part  of  the 
legend  that  goes  with  the  trophy.  Both  are 
to  be  treasured. 
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Onb  Yeas  a  Bio  Ddterence  por  Ltman  Camp 
A  year  made  quite  a  difference  in  the 
basketball  lives  of  two  of  Lyman's  happiest 
celebrants  after  the  Raiders  captured  the 
Class  B  championship  Saturday  night  at  the 
Arena. 

First,  there  was  Monte  Houchin.  Last 
March  when  Lyman  took  part  in  the  "B" 
meet  at  Rapid  City,  he  was  a  spectator.  He 
was  No.  13  on  the  Raider  squad.  Twelve  make 
tournament  trips.  He  vowed  to  do  better  next 
time.  He  did. 

And.  of  course,  Ron  Wlblemo.  The  former 
mighty  mite  at  Mitchell  High  and  South 
Dakota  State  was  not  even  at  Rapid  a  year 
ago.  He  had  coached  two  years,  then  took  a 
break  from  it  while  going  through  a  divorce. 
His  dad.  Ron  Sr..  who  coached  Wagner  to 
second  place  In  the  "B"  tourney  in  1961.  was 
"hoping  he'd  go  back  in  it." 

"We're  tickled  he  did,"  he  said  while  watch- 
ing his  son  hug  a  big,  new  trophy  at  the 
Arena  as  members  of  the  Lyman  squad  cut 
down  the  nets. 

The  Raiders  delighted,  but  did  not  fool, 
their  coach.  "When  we  got  here  I  knew  that 
if  we  played  well  we  could  do  It."  he  said. 

One  of  those  who  "played  well"  was  Hou- 
chin. His  three  blocked  shots  against  Beres- 
ford trailed  Kevin  King's  five  but  were  crucial 
in  a  Lyman  defense  that  was  geared  to  stop 
Keith  lATson.  "They  stuck  to  us  like  glue, " 
said  the  Watchdogs'  outstanding  Junior 
front-liner.  "They  were  one  of  the  tough 
defenses  that  have  been  used  on  Ma.  I  really 
didn't  care  who  did  the  scoring.  I  Just  wanted 
more  than  ever  to  win.  All  I  was  hoping  is 
that  we  would  come  out  on  top.  That  Klnit 
is  good."  ** 

"It  wasn't  aU  Kevin,  but  he  did  a  super 
Job."  said  Wlblemo. 

Houchin  scored  the  field  goal  that  put 
Lyman  in  front  for  good.  26-23.  early  in  the 
third  quarter.  He  played  the  last  10^  min- 
utes while  carrying  four  fouU.  With  one  point 
separating  the  teams  In  the  final  1:30.  the 
ball  changed  hands  four  times  on  misplays. 
Then  Monte  strode  to  the  free-throw  line 
with  five  seconds  remaining.  He  made  the 
first  try  and  his  left  hand  was  thrust  toward 
the  Arena  rafters.  He  waited  a  year,  but  he 
had  some  fun. 

Of  his  play  during  the  title  march,  he 
said.  "Whenever  we  are  on  offense,  we  look 
for  Kevin  first.  But  since  the  second  game 
of  the  districts.  I  have  been  in  double  figures 
about  every  game  until  tonight.  When  they 
give  me  a  shot  out  there.  I  take  It." 

After  Lyman's  Class  B  bid  ended  in  a 
sUth-place  finish  a  year  ago.  Houchin  dedi- 
cated himself  to  basketball.  "My  main  drive 
last  summer  was  to  become  a  regular,  and  to 
get  here  to  the  state  tournament."  he  said 
"I  worked  really  hard  on  my  game.  I  went  to 
a  camp  at  Northern.  I'd  have  liked  to  have 
gone  to  some  others  but  I  couldn't  because 
I  worked  as  a  carpenter  for  the  lumber  yard. 

"Lee  Borah  and  I  are  the  two  guys  on  the 
squad  from  Kennebec.  His  dad  U  the  Jani- 
tor at  the  school  there,  now  a  Jimior  high 
So  we  were  able  to  get  In  there  a  lot  to  do 
some  shooting  and  go  against  one  another. 
"Then  some  days  we'd  go  over  to  Presho  to 


play  with  Kevin.  He'd  reaUy  stick  it  to  us. 
And  his  dad  (Larry,  who  played  at  USD- 
Springfield)  would  get  on  xis  real  good.  It 
was  great." 

Making  Lyman's  state  tournament  tri- 
umph a  doubleheader  of  sorts  was  the  fact 
that  cheerleaders  Julie  Moore.  Nan  Smith 
Crystal  Wendt.  Kaylynn  Jones  and  Darla 
Lintvedt  were  picked  to  receive  the  Spirit  of 
SU  Award  for  their  contributions. 

A  glance  at  Lyman's  roster  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  next  year  the  winter  will  be 
longer,  at  least  as  far  as  basketball  is  con- 
cerned. Only  Marty  Schroyer  returns.  Beres- 
ford. on  the  other  hand,  will  be  strong  again. 
Back  for  Jim  Sorensen's  Watchdogs  will  be 
Larson,  a  cinch  on  this  season's  all-state 
team.  Curt  Messier  will  assume  Jerry  Zel- 
metz'  role  in  the  post  with  Larson.  And  soph- 
omore Tom  Diefendorf  heads  some  talent  in 
that  class. 

Next  year,  it's  Rapid's  turn  again  to  host 
the  "B"  classic.  Mark  Beresford  down  as  one 
of  the  early  book  contenders  to  be  present  • 


REVISION  OP  THE  CRIMINAL  CODE- 
SOME  DANGEROUS  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  cast  the  only  dissenting  vote 
against  reporting  H.R.  6233,  the  omni- 
bus criminal  code  revision  bill,  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. I  have  long  felt  tiiat  to  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  whole  body  of 
Federal  criminal  law  in  one  bill  is  a 
dangerous  mistake  and  unworkable.  In- 
adequate attention  has  been  given  to  the 
need  to  protect  constitutional  rights  and 
individual  liberties. 

Dan  Crystal,  a  New  Jersey  attorney 
and  an  outstanding  supporter  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  has  evaluated 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  omnibus  criminal  code  revision  bills 
(H.R.  6233  and  S.   1722).  He  has  also 
testified  before  the  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
committee of  the  95th  Congress  on  pre- 
vious versions  of  criminal  code  revisions 
in  the  Senate  and  House.  Currently  State 
chairperson  of  the  New  Jersey  Coalition 
To  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Mr.  Crystal 
extensively  analyzes  the  impact  of  these 
bills  on  civil  liberties.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  carefully 
examine  the  author's  views: 
SM.  6233  AND  S.  1722.  thb  P«oposkd  Fbdhwi. 
CRtuiNAi.  Codes:  Both  CoNTtmnMo  Dan- 

OEBS  to  CONSinuTlOWAI.  RlQaXS 


(By  Daniel  Crytitl) 

I.   DmtODtJCTION 

There  are  now  pending  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively, two  bills  which  pose  grave  threats 
to  constitutional  freedoms.  These  two  bills 
8.  1722  and  H.R.  6233.  to  be  cited  as  the 
Criminal  Code  Revision  Act  of  1980,  consti- 
tute the  latest  misguided  efforts  to  revise, 
reform  and  codify  federal  criminal  laws  in 
a  comprehensive,  omnibus.  Leviathan  bUl 
Accordingly,  1980  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
fateful  year  for  civil  liberties.  If  the  i^- 
proach  toward  federal  criminal  law  codifi- 
cation, particularly  exemplified  by  8.  1732. 
to  unwisely  enacted  into  law  by  Congress, 
the  BUI  of  Rights  will  be  severely  crippled. 
There  is  an  alarming  reality  that  thus  far 
both  the  Congress  and  most  of  the  country 
have  faUed  to  recognize  the  continuing  dan- 
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gers   to   constitutional   rights   which   both 
these  bills  present. 

These  two  bills  are  based  substantially  on 
earlier  codification  bills — S.  1400  of  the  93d 
Congress,  S.  1  of  the  94th  Congress,  and  S. 
1437  of  the  98th  Congress.  Each  of  these 
prior  bills  was  strenuously  opposed  by  civil 
liberties,  religious,  labor,  minority,  and  other 
citizen  organizations.  An  unprecedented 
grass-roots  movement  of  outraged  citizens 
stopped  the  notorious  S.  1  dead  in  its  tracks. 
These  new  reincarnations  of  S.  1  have  to 
some  extent  been  purged  of  the  most  flagrant 
perils  to  fundamental  freedoms  which  S.  1 
presented.  This  is  particularly  so  of  the  House 
bill.  H.R.  6233.  However,  the  danger  Is  grave 
that  repressive  amendments  will  be  added 
to  that  bill  (as  well  as  to  S.  1722)  as  each 
moves  through  further  stages  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  they  are  consolidated  at  a 
conference  committee. 

In  an  eloquent  editorial  calling  for  the 
rejection  and  defeat  of  S.  1722.  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  wrote  on  February  3.  1980: 

"The  body  of  federal  criminal  law  can  be 
tidied  up.  and  Its  inequities,  like  sentencing 
procedures,  can  be  eliminated,  but  this  can 
be  accomplished  incrementally.  What  is  con- 
templated in  8.  1722  is  a  fundamental  re- 
ordering of  the  relationship  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government,  with  the  dominant 
emphasis  placed  on  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. 

"The  defeat  of  legislation  In  Its  present 
form  to  revise  the  code  would  create  no 
crisis,  nor  would  it  leave  the  government 
powerless  to  meet  an  emergency.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  enemies  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  need  to  bring  them 
under  greater  restraint. 

"The  power  of  government  has  never  Ijeen 
our  best  tissurance  of  ordered  liberty.  Our 
best  assurance  is  a  robust  democracy  to 
which  allegiance  is  freely  given  and  not  com- 
peUed.  Under  the  proposed  radical  revisions 
of  federal  criminal  law  now  before  Congress, 
we  would  be  less  free  and  ultimately  less 
secure." 

n.    THE    ERRONEOtrS    AND    DANCEBOT7S    OMN1BI7S 
APPSOACH 

AU  members  of  Congress  and  all  concerned 
citizens  and  organizations  should  carefully 
study  last  year's  cogent  report  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  (popularty  known  as 
the  Mann  Committee  Report.  96th  Congress. 
2d  Session)  (Committee  Report  No.  29) .  That 
subcommittee  composed  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  varying  political 
views  unanimously  rejected  the  omnibus  ap- 
proach toward  criminal  law  revision.  The 
tlann  Report  emphasizes  that  the  omnibus 
approach  invites  trade-offs  and  Is  totally  in- 
compatible with  responsible  legislation.  The 
subcommittee  concluded  (Mann  Report,  p. 
♦): 

"At  the  beginning  of  its  consideration  of 
recodlflcation  legislation,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  ideallstically  and  en- 
thusiastically undertook  to  work  with  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  deliberative  process  cus- 
tomary In  the  House,  which  the  subcommit- 
tee thinks  is  the  essence  of  good  legislation, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  massive  changes  in 
laws  unless  it  can  be  etabllshed  that  the 
effects  of  the  legislation  have  been  thor- 
oughly analyzed,  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate public  input,  and,  indeed,  that  each 
change  has  been  shown  to  be  an  Improvement 
over  existing  law. 

"An  omnibus  reform  biU  that  will  sub- 
stantially change  the  Federal  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  must  be  carefully  assessed.  We 
must  be  able  to  state  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  new  system  will  be  a  material 
Improvement  over  the  present  one.  The 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  the  re- 
forms made  in  the  legislation,  however,  the 


more  dlfflctilt  It  Is  to  make  such  an  assess- 
ment." 

It  was  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the 
Mann  Subcommittee  that  it  is  neither  es- 
sential nor  desirable  to  enact  an  omnibus 
federal  criminal  code.  After  the  most  inten- 
sive consideration  of  S.  1437  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress (the  immediate  predecessor  of  S.  1722 
and  HH.  6233  in  the  present  Congress) ,  the 
Mann  Subcommittee  advised  Congress  (Mann 
Report,  p.  35)  : 

"The  enactment  of  S.  1437  is  also  not  de- 
sirable. S.  1437  is  an  onmlbus  reform  bill. 
While  It  does  not  make  as  many,  or  as  far- 
sweeping,  changes  as  previous  proposals, 
such  as  S.  1  of  the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses, 
enactment  of  S.  1437  would  substantially 
alter  the  present  Federal  criminal  Justice 
system.  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  draft  a 
bin  that  literally  translates  Federal  criminal 
statutes  into  a  new  format  and  style.  The 
drafters  of  S.  1437,  however,  did  not  attempt 
a  literal  translation.  They  made  several  major 
changes  in  important  areas  such  as  deter- 
mining sentence  length.  JurisdicUon,  and 
mens  rea.  They  also  made  countless  subtle 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  current  statutes 
by  changing  statutory  language  to  conform 
to  the  bill's  rigid  format  and  style.  The  over- 
aU  impact  of  all  the  changes  that  would  be 
wrought  by  S.  1437  would  be  to  alter  sub- 
stantially present  law." 

S.  1722.  in  particular,  is  little  changed  from 
S.  1437  which  the  Mann  Subcommittee  so 
emphatically  rejected.  Concedely,  the  present 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  dUigently  attempted  to 
draft  a  bill  that  eliminates  some  at  least  of 
the  dangers  to  civil  liberties  that  infested,  in 
turn,  S.  1,  and  8.  1437  of  earlier  Congresses, 
and  which  still  permeate  8.  1722  to  an  intol- 
erable extent.  As  earlier  noted,  however,  it 
must  be  realistically  recognized  that  there  is 
a  grave  peril  of  repressive  measures  being 
added  to  H.R.  6233  by  amendment  as  it 
moves  through  later  stages  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  warning  by  the  Mann  Sub- 
committee of  "tradeoffs"  and  "horsetradlng" 
continues  to  have  cogency.  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  country  should  be  asked  to  gamble 
on  the  survival  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Moreover,  the  Mann  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded  (Mann  Report,  p.  36) : 

"It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  overall 
Impact  of  the  substantial  changes  that  8. 
1437  would  bring  about  will  be  a  better,  more 
eflJclent.  and  fairer  Federal  criminal  Justice 
system.  The  overall  Impact  of  the  bill  Is  un- 
certain. It  would  appear  likely,  for  example, 
that  there  will  be  an  Immediate  Increase  in 
the  appellate  court  caseload  as  appeals  are 
brought  to  work  out  the  practical  impU- 
cations  of  the  new  language.  Since  enact- 
ment of  recodlflcation  legislation  is  not  es- 
sential, the  subcommittee  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  proceed  cautiously  and  should 
not  enact  an  omnibus  reform  bill  unless  its 
overall  impact  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  assessed." 

The  prerequisite  investigations  which  the 
Mann  Subconunittee  urged  were  indispen- 
sable to  responsible  legislation  (and  which 
have  not  been  made  In  either  HJR.  6233  or 
In  8.  1722)  include: 

1.  An  analysis  of  what  these  omnibus  bills 
wiU  do  with  respect  to  the  great  (and  un- 
justified) expansion  each  makes  in  federal 
Jurisdiction  (Mann  Subcommittee  Report, 
pp.  2  and  4) . 

2.  An  inquiry  into  what  either  blU  wiU  do 
to  the  present  Federal  criminal  Justice 
system. 

(Mann  Subcommittee  Report,  p.  4) . 

3.  An  assessment  of  the  bill's  Impact  on 
the  Federal  prison  population.  The  Subcom- 
mittee advised  Congress  that,  at  Its  request, 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  after 
analyzing  the  possible  Impact  of  S.  1437  upon 
time  served  In  prison,  "concluded  that  the 


sentencing  provisions  in  S.  1437  could  In- 
crease prison  time  served  by  between  63 « 
percent  and  92.8  percent".  (Btann  Report, 
p.  26) . 

4.  An  assessment  of  "the  conaequenc  ,-s  ol 
the  Senate  Bill's  rather  sharp  curtailment 
of  Judicial  discretion  and  what  impact  that 
curtailment  would  have  on  plea  bargaining 
and  on  the  power  of  the  federal  prosecutor.' 
(Mann  Subconunittee  Report,  p.  4) . 

6.  Evaluation  of  the  budget  implications 
of  the  two  bills,  including  how  much  money 
must  be  spent  in  expanding  existing  prisons 
and  building  new  ones,  and  providing  staff 
for  the  Increased  prison  population  that  wlU 
Inevitably  result  if  either  S.  1722  or  HJl. 
6233  becomes  law.  (Mann  Subcommittee  Re- 
port, p.  4). 

6.  Inquiry  into  whether  the  proposed  om- 
nibus bUl  adequately  emphasizes  alterna- 
tives to  imprisonment,  as  well  as  pretrial 
diversion.   (Mann  Subcommittee  Report,  p. 

3). 

7.  Evaluation  whether  federal  criminal 
Jurisdiction  can  be  reduced  rather  than  ex- 
panded, and  whether  it  can  be  relegated  in- 
stead In  Important  respects  to  (a)  state  pros- 
ecution, (b)  civil  litigation,  or  (c)  regula- 
tory processes.  (Mann  Subcommittee  Report, 
pp.  2  and  4). 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  "overall  impact  on 
the  Federal  system  and  on  individual  Uber- 
ty."   (Mann  Subcommittee  Report,  p.  1)- 

The  headlong  dash  to  report  out  an  omni- 
bus criminal  code  which  has  marked  the 
work  of  the  present  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Justice  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
wise  reconunendations  for  responsible  legis- 
lation set  forth  so  Irrefutably  in  the  Mann 
Subconunittee  Report.  The  need  for  these  In- 
dispensable, prerequisite  studies  has,  how- 
ever, not  diminished  In  the  slightest.  As  the 
Mann  Subcommittee  concluded  unanimously. 
Congress  should  reject  the  unwise  and  un- 
sound onmlbus  approach  toward  federal 
criminal  law  codification.  The  wise  and  re- 
sponsible approach  should  be  instead  that 
proposed  in  the  Mann  Subcommitee  Report 
(pp.  3-4) : 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  refer  to  Federal 
criminal  law  as  if  It  were  a  unified  body  of 
statutes  that  serve  as  the  principal  set  of 
legal  rules  governing  the  lives  of  people.  How- 
ever. Federal  criminal  law  is  not  that.  In  our 
Federal  system,  the  States  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement,  and  the  Federal 
criminal  law  U  a  coUection  of  separate  and 
distinct  statutes  which  supplement  State 
criminal  statutes.  Federal  criminal  statutes 
are  intended  to  protect  or  vindicate  sub- 
stantial Federal  intereste.  Reforms  In 
Federal  criminal  laws,  therefore,  are  appro- 
priately dealt  with  separately,  after  a 
careful,  thorough  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  policy  issues  and 
constitutional  questions  that  each  proposed 
change  presents. 

"Federal  criminal  laws  ought  not  to  be  the 
product  of  extensive  horsetradlng.  The  great- 
er the  numbers  of  substantive  changes  made 
by  a  bill,  however,  the  more  likely  It  is  that 
such  trade-offs  will  occur.  The  tremendous 
investment  of  time,  energy  and  emotion  that 
goes  into  an  omnibus  bill  results  in  a  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  agree  to  things  in  order 
not  to  hold  up  the  legislation.  This  sort  of 
pressure  was  clearly  evident  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  8.  1437." 

TUe  Mann  Subcommittee  was  eminently 
correct  in  warning  ot  the  dangers  of  trade- 
offs That  legislative  "wheeUng  and  dealing" 
clearly  Imperils  the  BUl  of  Rights.  There 
were  added  to  8.  1437  on  the  Senate  floor 
such  dangerous  provisions  as  (1)  preventive 
detention.  (2)  the  Logan  Act  barring  pri- 
vate citizens  from  communicaUng  with  for- 
eign governments  (an  obsolete  provision 
which  would,  for  example,  prohibit  repre- 
sentatives   of    Jewish    groups    from    com- 
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with  the  government  of  Israel) 
Comstock  amendment  uncon- 
prohibltlng  the  circulation  of 
about    abortion    despite     the 
decision  affirming  a  woman's 
abortion,  at  least  In  the  first 
a  result  of  her  constitutional 
privacy  of  her  own  body. 
ve  have  witnessed  what  appears 
horsetrading  and  trade-off  with 
1722.  That  bill  Is  now  Inextrl- 
with  S.    114.   the   federal 
bill.  S.  1 14  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  without  debate, 
separate  consideration.   Imme- 
tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Commlt- 
repcrted  out  8.  1722.  The  fa- 
on  the  federal  death  penalty 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes, 
cfjvlous  and  unacceptable  danger 
added  to  S.  1722  as  an  amend- 
Senate  floor  or  In  the  House- 
,  and  a  parallel  danger  that 
be  added  to  HJi.  6233.  Such 
logrolling  and  trade-offs  put  the 
in  grave  Jeopardy. 
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PKDERAI,  JXnUSDICnON 

I  lubcommittee  concluded  that  S. 
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tlvely  realized.  Ambitious  federal  criminal 
prosecutors  will  have  broad,  new  powers. 

The  Mann  Report  recognized  the  latter 
ancillary  danger.  It  states  (Mann  Subcom- 
mittee Report,  pp.  2-3) : 

"The  second  seriotis  flaw  in  S.  1437  as 
passed  concerns  the  extent  to  which  the  bill 
enhances  the  power  and  discretion  of  the 
prosecutor  at  the  expense  of  other  partici- 
pants In  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system. 
This  Is  true  not  only  because  of  the 
broadened  Jurisdiction  and  scope  of  many 
Federal  criminal  laws  but  also  because  the 
sentencing  provisions  expand  the  Importance 
of  the  Federal  prosecutor  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Judge.  As  U.S.  District  Judge 
James  M.  Bums  noted,  those  provisions 
would  'result  in  transfer  of  almost  all  sen- 
tencing discretion  from  the  court  to  one  of 
the  adversaries  In  the  system,  namely,  the 
prosecution.' " 

In  testimony  on  S.  1437  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  (Mann  Subcom- 
mittee) Professor  John  Qulgley  of  Ohio  State 
Law  School  analyzed  in  depth  eight  ways  In 
which  the  latter  bill  would  expand  current 
law.  Those  overt  and  covert  methods  of  ex- 
panding federal  criminal  jurisdiction  remain 
to  a  large  extent  in  S.  1722.  This  expansion  Is 
found  in  the  general  provisions.  In  deflnitlon 
of  specific  offenses,  tmd  In  procedural  rules. 

The  unobtrusive  methods  of  draftsmanship 
to  achieve  that  expansion  of  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion Include  (1)  expansion  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional bases  for  a  large  number  of  offenses, 
(2)  "piggyback"  or  ancillary  jurisdiction  that 
federalizes  a  crime  on  the  basis  of  its  com- 
mission with  another  federal  crime,  (3)  ex- 
pansion of  definitions  of  Inchoate  offenses, 
including  attempt  and  conspiracy,  (4)  ex- 
pansion of  the  deflnitlon  of  complicity, 
(5)  preemption  of  state  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain political  offenses,  (6)  removal  of  Juris- 
dictional factors  from  the  province  of  the 
Jury.  (7)  conversion  of  certain  elements  of 
offenses  Into  purported  "grading  factors", 
and  (8)  a  new  nile  allowing  a  ooxirt  of  ap- 
peals to  Increase  a  sentence  upon  appeal  by 
the  government. 

The  Inevitable  large  Increase  In  the  federal 
criminal  caseload  would  result  in  a  major 
workload  increase  not  only  for  the  federal 
district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeal 
but  also  for  federal  investigative  agencies  and 
p>enal  institutions  as  well.  The  Mann  Sub- 
committee Report  quotes  the  Federal  Public 
and  Commimlty  Defenders,  as  follows  (Mann 
Subcommittee  Report,  p.  2) : 

"To  an  extent  unprecedented  In  American 
Jurisprudence.  S.  1437  lays  the  groundwork 
for  expansion  of  Federal  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. The  bill  will  open  the  Federal  court- 
house to  prosecution  of  offenses  which  are 
now  the  exclusive  province  of  State  authori- 
ties. Every  Uquor  store  or  supermarket  rob- 
bery, for  example,  will  be  subject  to  Federal 
prosecution." 

What  will  be  the  concomitant  cost?  How 
many  new  federal  Judges  and  their  support- 
ing staff  will  have  to  be  appointed?  How 
many  more  prisons  will  have  to  be  built,  and 
where?  To  what  extent  is  it  sound  national 
public  policy  thus  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  state  criminal  courts.  Judges  and  inves- 
tigative agencies?  Similarly,  is  it  wise  to  ex- 
pand the  power  so  broadly  of  the  FBI  and  the 
other  federal  investigative  agencies,  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  revelations  of  the  COIN- 
TELPRO  program,  and  such  horrors  as  the 
suicide  of  Jean  Seberg  forced  by  FBI  miscon- 
duct? 

It  was  precisely  such  searching  questions 
that  the  Mann  Subcommittee  urged  should 
be  asked  by  Congress  as  a  prerequisite  for  re- 
sponsible legislation.  (Mann  Subcommittee 
Report,  pp.  4.  35).  These  rather  elementary 
prerequisites  of  legislative  prudence  and  re- 
sponsibility have  been  Ignored  by  those  who 
urge  Congress  to  approve  one  or  the  other  of 
these  omnibus  bills. 


Yet  the  validity  of  these  considerations 
must  be  dealt  with  by  Congress.  The  Mann 
Subcommittee  noted,  for  example  (Mann 
Subcommittee  Report,  p.  4) : 

"Even  the  budget  implications  of  S.  1437 
were  imknown  at  the  time  of  the  Senate  pas- 
sage, for  no  cost  estimate  for  the  bill  was  is- 
sued by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office." 

Those  budget  implications  are  still  un- 
known, both  for  HJl.  6233  and  for  S.  1722. 
In  the  traditional  phrase.  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  enact  a  "pig  in  a  poke. "  Under  the 
guise  of  being  asked  to  "revise,  reform  and 
codify"  the  federal  criminal  law,  it  is  being 
asked  to  do  irreparable  harm  to  our  federal 
system,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  states, 
and  to  increase  correspondingly  by  aggran- 
dizement of  jurisdiction  and  pxower,  the  scope 
of  the  federal  government.  Behind  the  com- 
plexity of  these  omnibus  codes  lies  a  naked 
grab  for  power  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  federal  prison  bureaucracy, 
and  the  other  beneficiaries  of  expanded  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction.  Congress  should  consider 
long  and  hard  on  the  fateful  Implications  of 
expanded  federal  criminal  jurisdiction  which 
is  inextricably  Involved  In  S.  1733,  and  will 
similarly  result  In  expansion  of  federal  juris- 
diction in  H.R.  6233,  as  that  bill  comes  to 
incorporate  S.  1722  provisions  by  amend- 
ment. 

IV.   CONnNriNG  REPRESSITX  TKATUtLES  IN  BOTH 

Bnxs 
S.  1722  emerges  from  analysis  as  yet 
another  reworked  version  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  notorious  Senate  Bill  1.  Its 
enactment  into  law  would  be  a  disaster  for 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Passage  of  S.  1722  would 
result  In  grave  and  unacceptable  risks  to 
our  civil  liberties. 

AS  noted,  in  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice 
rejected  a  similar  bill  which  nevertheless 
passed  the  Senate  in  January  1979  (8.  1437). 
This  year's  House  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
Rep.  Robert  P.  Drinan  has  inexplicably  Ig- 
nored the  unanimous  Judgment  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Mann  Subcommittee.  The  Mann 
Report  emphasizes  a  cautious,  step-by-step, 
"incremental",  approach  to  criminal  code  re- 
form so  as  to  avoid  "legislative  horsetrading" 
so  evident  In  the  prior  omnibus  bill.  Instead, 
it  has  rushed  at  a  Juggernaut  pace  to  draft  a 
matching  bill  to  S.  1722.  It  was  Introduced  on 
January  7,  1980.  as  H.R.  6233. 

While  clearly  originally  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  multitude  of  repressive  features  In 
S.  1  and  S.  1437,  H.R.  6233  Itself  nevertheless 
contains  many  of  the  Identical  threats  to 
constitutional  rights.  These  are  listed  below. 
Commendably,  the  present  draft  of  H.R.  6233 
omits  some  of  the  worst  attacks  upon  funda- 
mental freedoms  contained  in  8.  1722,  i.e., 
the  S.  1722  provision  dealing  with  Obstruct- 
ing a  Government  Function  by  Physical  In- 
terference (Sec.  1302)  or  that  dealing  with 
Obstructing  a  Proceeding  by  Disorderly  Con- 
duct (Sec.  1334).  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
conclude  therefrom  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  safe.  Experience  warns  that  any  such 
massive  legislation  will  be  worsened  as  It 
moves  through  the  legislative  process.  This  Is 
precisely  what  is  Involved  in  the  Mann  Sub- 
committee's caution  about  the  dangers  of 
"legislative  horsetrading". 
A.  ConUnuing  dangers  to  Bill  of  Rights  in 
H.R.  6233 
A  tabulation  of  the  continuing  dangers  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  In  H.R.  6233, 
before  its  inevitable  worsening  at  later 
stages  of  the  legislative  process  makes  clear 
that  It  Is  far  from  acceptable,  even  in  its 
supposedly  present  "clean"  posture.  In  all 
too  many  respects,  H.R.  6233,  like  8.  1722, 
remains  fatally  flawed,  both  in  Its  dangerous 
erosions  of  constitutional  rights  and  In  Its 
concomitant  failure  to  adequately  address 
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the  serious  problems  within  our  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

An  over-all  view  of  the  repressive  pro- 
visions that  remain  in  HJt.  6233,  despite  as- 
surances that  it  has  been  successfully 
purged  of  civil  liberties  perils,  reveals  that 
while  It  is  not  as  threatening  to  civil  liberties 
as  S.  1723,  it  most  emphatically  is  not  by  any 
means  a  good  reform  bill.  It  restates  much 
of  repressive  current  law.  Including  that 
concerning  wiretapping,  forced  use  im- 
munity and  eavesdropping.  It  codifies  Mil- 
ler V.  California,  93  S.  Ct.  3607  (1973).  the 
Supreme  Court's  obscenity  decision  which 
allows  local  community  judgments  to  de- 
termine the  artistic  standards  of  the  entire 
nation.  It  allows  for  extortion  and  blackmail 
prosecutions  of  labor  union  strike  activities 
that  currently  are  protected. 

Specifically,  H.R.  6233  carries  forward 
many  provisions  originally  in  the  earlier 
bills — 8.  1  and  S.  1437 — which  pose  grave 
threats  to  the  free  exercise  of  protected  Bill 
of  Rights  freedoms. 

These  provisions  Include  the  following; 
Sabotage  (Sec.  1311),  Impairing  Military 
Effectiveness  (Sec.  1312),  Wartime  Impair- 
ment of  Military  Service  Obligations  (Sec. 
1316).  Inciting  or  Aiding  Mutiny,  Insubor- 
dination or  Desertion  (Sec.  1317) ,  Espionage 
and  Related  Classified  Information  offenses 
(Sees.  1321-24),  False  Implication  of  An- 
other (Sec.  1714) .  Demonstrating  to  In- 
fluence a  Judicial  Proceeding  (Sec.  1728), 
Disseminating  Obscene  Material  (Sec.  2743), 
Inciting  or  Leading  a  Riot  (Sec.  2731)  and 
Engaging  In  a  Riot  (Sec.  2733) .  It  continues 
and  reenacts  the  1917  Espionage  Act  (Sec- 
tion 794  of  -ntle  18,  U.S.  Code  and  the  1950 
Mundt-Nlxon  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  (Section  793  of  Title  18.  U.S.  Code)  (Sec- 
tions 3123-1334  of  H.R.  6333). 

In  addition,  H.R.  6233.  Just  like  S.  1722, 
continues  current  practices  which  now  re- 
sult in  violations  of  privacy  and  other  civil 
liberties  through  Its  reaffirmation  of  current 
laws  on  electronic  surveillance  (Sees.  6512- 
6546),  coerced  use  Immunity  (Sees.  1733- 
1737;  5701-5705).  Demonstrating  to  Influ- 
ence a  Judicial  Proceeding  (Sec.  1728);  and 
Disseminating  National  Defense  and  Classi- 
fied Information   (Sees.   1322-1324). 

The  bare  citation  of  these  section  num- 
bers where  existing  repressive  legislation  Is 
carried  forward  with  new  respectability  by 
being  included  In  H.R.  6233  hardly  makes 
clear  the  threat  posed  by  both  these  bills 
to  our  basic  charter  of  freedom.  These  are 
amplified  below. 

B.  Threats  to  freedom  of  press 
1.  Protecttnjr  News  Sources:  The  confl- 
dentlallty  of  news  sources  is  vital  to  a 
free  press.  Under  S.  1722,  reoorters  could 
be  accused  of  "Hindering  Law  Enforcement" 
If  they  refuse  to  Identify  sources  (Sec.  1311) 
or  of  "defrauding  the  government"  if  they 
disclose  government  Information  secretly 
leaked  to  them  and  they  had  a  purpose,  in 
addition  to  or  other  than  informing  the 
public,  such  as  revealing  corruption  or  in- 
fiuenclng  government  policies  (Sec.  1301). 
Sentences /Fines:  up  to  5  years;  $250,000 
for  the  individual  newsperson,  $1,000,000  for 
the  news  organization. 

H.R.  6233  (Sec.  1711)  has  a  virtually  Iden- 
tical Hlnderlnt;  Law  Enforcement  section. 
Like  S.  1722,  the  House  BUI  raises  potent 
threats  to  the  freedom  of  press.  The  public 
win  be  the  ultimate  loser  If  the  press  can- 
not protect  Its  news  sources.  Sentences/ 
Pines  In  House  BUI:  Up  to  40  months  de- 
pending on  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  In- 
volved and  the  nature  of  the  accused  with 
respect  to  the  general  nature  of  the  crime — 
up  to  $250,000  fine  for  an  individual;  up 
to  $1,000,000  for  a  news  organization. 

2.  Information  regarding  governmental 
wrongdoing:  Both  S.  1722  and  H.R.  6233 
would  permit  the  government  to  charge  seri- 
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ous  crimes  carrying  heavy  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  pubUc  servants  who  "blow  the 
whistle"  an  official  corruption  or  govern- 
ment wrongdoing,  and  Investigative  Jour- 
nalists who  receive  such  information.  (Sec- 
tion 1334  of  S.  1722,  Tampering  with  a  Gov- 
ernment Document;  Sec.  1525  of  8.  1722, 
Revealing  Private  Information  Submitted 
for  a  Governmental  Pmpoee.) 

IdentlcaUy  named  provisions  of  HJl.  6233 
achieving  virtually  the  same  effect  are  Sec. 
1744.  Tampering  with  a  Government  Record, 
and  Sec.  2125.  Revealing  Private  Informa- 
tion Submitted  for  a  Government  Purpoae. 
For  the  Tampering  offense,  sentence  of  up 
to  18  months  In  H.R.  6233;  fine  up  to  $250,- 
000  for  an  individual,  up  to  $1,000,000  for  a 
news  organization.  For  Revealing  Private 
Information  Submitted  for  a  Government 
Purpose,  grade  shifts  according  to  Informa- 
tion, most  being  a  sentence  of  up  to  18 
months;  identical  fine.  In  S.  1722.  the  sen- 
tence is  up  to  2  years,  and  the  same  fine 
of  up  to  $250,000  for  the  joumaUst  and 
whistleblower;  up  to  $1,000,000  for  the 
"whlstleblower." 

Additional  threats  to  both  those  who 
leak  government  secrets  and  newsmen  and 
organizations  receiving  them  are  found  in 
the  Theft  provisions  of  the  two  bills  (Sec 
1731  of  S.  1722;  Sec.  2531  of  HJl.  6233) 
and  in  the  Trafficking  in  Stolen  Property 
(S.  1722,  Sec.  1732;  H.R.  6233,  Sec.  2632)  and 
Receiving  Stolen  Property  (S.  1722,  Sec 
1733:  H.R.  6233,  Sec.  2633)  provisions.  A 
bar  to  prosecution  of  the  press  under 
designated  circumstances  is  contained  In 
Section  1740  (c)  of  S.  1722,  but  Is  absent 
from  H.R.  6233. 

3.  National  defense  or  classified  informa- 
tion: Both  bills  reenact  the  1917  Espionage 
Act,  the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act  espionage 
provisions,  and  the  Mundt-Nlxon  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  (written  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
(HUAC) ).  Thus  both  leave  intact  laws  which 
were  the  products  of  repressive  periods  of 
our  history.  Even  worse,  reenactment  of  pro- 
visions from  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  will  undoubtedly  give  new 
vitality  to  that  moribund  statute  and  danger 
to  civil  liberties  mandating  from  a  low 
which  has  largely  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. These  relics  of  McCarthylsm  should 
be  repealed,  not  resurrected,  as  both  H.R. 
6233  and  S.  1723  seek  to  do.  Reenactment 
of  the  sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  "relating  to  communication  and  re- 
ceipt of  restricted  data  with  intent  to  Intire 
the  United  States  or  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  a  foreign  nation"  endangers  anti-nuclear 
protesters  and  organizations  who  may  pub- 
licise information  about  some  unsafe  nu- 
clear facility  to  ward  off  a  potential  Three 
Mile  Island  disaster. 

Both  H.R.  6333  and  S.  1722  thus  sanction 
Institution  of  an  "Official  Secrets  Act."  These 
laws  were  used  to  prosecute  Daniel  EUsberg 
and  Anthony  Russo  for  releasing  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers.  The  Justice  Department  has 
Interpreted  them.  In  the  past,  to  cover  com- 
munication, such  as  publication  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  Recourse  to  the  classified  In- 
formation provisions  of  the  totally  discredit- 
ed Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1960 
is  a  dangerous  return  to  repressive  measures 
of  the  McCarthy  era.  This  could  result  in  a 
de  facto  "Official  Secrets  Act",  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  now  dis- 
credited S.  1,  a  prohibition  on  the  release 
of  much  Information  which  the  public  needs 
to  make  Informed  judgments  about  foreign 
policy  or  to  learn  of  governmental  miscon- 
duct, cost  overruns,  and  the  like.  This  was 
the  warning  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  In  Its 
Important  editorial,  "Less  Free,  Less  Secure," 
on  February  3, 1980. 


Sentenoes/Plnes:  Ins.  1722,  up  to  10  j, 

$10,000  for  revealing  classifled  Information: 
much  heavier  penalties  for  "espionage."  In 
HJl.  6233.  for  classifled  information  offense* 
up  to  80  months,  fine  of  $260,000  for  an  indi- 
vidual; up  to  $1,000,000  for  an  organization. 
C.  ThreaU  to  the  right  to  strike  and  other 
righU  of  labor 

The  right  to  strike  and  other  traditional 
weapons  used  by  labor  in  labor  disputes  wlU 
be  severely  jeopardized  if  either  HJl.  6232 
or  S.  1722  becomes  law.  Both  bilis  wotUd 
achieve  this  imacceptable  result  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  particularly  through  novel 
expansion  of  the  definitions  of  the  crimes  of 
Extortion  and  Blackmail. 

1.  Extortion:  Both  bills  would  amend  the 
existing  Hobbs  Act  (Extortion)  to  make  it  a 
crime  where  picketing,  violence  in  a  labor 
dispute,  or  other  labor  activity  can  be 
claimed  to  "threaten"  a  business,  and  prop- 
erty damage  has  occurred  or  is  said  to  be 
feared. 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
United  States  v.  Enmotu.  410  VS.  396  (1973) 
invalidated  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell's 
prosecutions  of  trade  unionists  for  aUeged 
extortion.  Both  S.  1722  and  H*.  6233  seek  to 
overturn  that  decision  by  removing  the 
crucial  word  "wrongful"  from  the  definition 
of  Extortion  (Sec.  1722  of  8.  1722;  Sec.  2522 
of  H.R.  6233).  This  expands  federal  juris- 
diction over  labor  disputes  and  would  allow 
the  FBI  to  Investigate  labor  activities  in 
case  any  union  actions  surrounding  the  dis- 
pute could  be  viewed  as  "extortionate." 
WhUe  an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  offers  more  protection 
to  unions  than  did  S.  1  and  previous  code 
bills,  S.  1722  continues  to  present  greater 
threats  to  labor  organizing  in  the  Extortion 
provision  than  does  current  law.  HJl.  6233, 
Sec.  2522,  lacks  even  this  limited  defense. 
Sentences/Fines:  8.  1722;  up  to  10  years— 
$250,000  for  individuals,  $1,000,000  for  the 
union.  H.R.  6233 :  up  to  80  months,  identical 
fines  as  in  S.  1723. 

2.  Blackmail:  Insufficient  attention  baa 
been  paid  to  the  paraUel  danger  to  labor 
presented  in  both  bills  by  the  BlackmaU 
crime.  This  provision  contains  two  dangers 
to  labor,  in  actuaUty. 

First,  the  existing  limited  Blackmail  crime 
Is  expanded  to  Include  obtaining  the  prop- 
erty of  any  other  "by  threatening  ...  or 
placing  another  person  in  fear  .  .  .  (of)  eco- 
nomic loss  or  injury  to  his  business  or  pro- 
fession." However,  this  is  the  actual  pur- 
pose of  any  strike,  work  stoppage  or  labor 
dispute.  The  effective  strength  of  the  labor 
movement  lies  in  labor's  power  to  threaten 
business  "with  economic  loss  or  injury." 

Second,  another  subsection  of  the  Black- 
mall  provision  is  a  concealed  right-to-work 
law  hidden  in  this  complex  omnibus  code. 
Both  bills  make  it  criminal  "blackmaU"  for 
a  person  (imion  member,  officer,  or  orga- 
nizer) to  obtain  the  "property"  of  another 
(broadly  defined  to  Include  moneys  paid 
as  higher  wages,  fringe  benefits,  or  any  other 
labor  contract  benefit)  by  "threatening  or 
placing  another  person  in  fear"  that  he  will 
"procure  the  dlsmta-sal  of  any  person  from 
employment  or  refuse  to  employ  or  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  for  any  person." 
S.  1722,  Sec.  1723;  HJl.  6233.  Sec.  2523. 

Sentences/Fines:  8.  1722,  up  to  10  years, 
fine  of  $350,000  for  the  union  member,  up 
to  $1,000,000  for  the  union.  H.R.  6233:  up 
to  80  months;  same  fine  as  in  S.  1722. 

3.  Sabotage  {Sec.  1111.  S.  1722;  See.  1311. 
H.R.  6233):  In  somewhat  slmUar  language, 
these  parallel  provisions  Impose  criminal 
sanctions  eigalnst  those  who  knowingly  and 
intentionally  damage,  defectively  make,  or 
defectively  repair  any  property  tjsed  in,  or 
particularly  suited  for  use.  in  the  national 
defense,  that  is  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  an  associate  nation.  8.  1722  <fyn tains  tha 
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■tiongar  l*i  gukge  in  that  It  appllM  not 
only  to  tho*  i  who  do  so  Intentionally  in  or- 
der to  Impi  Ir  or  obotruct  the  ability  of 
the  United  8  tatea  to  prepare  lor  or  to  engage 
in  war  or  lefenae  activities,  but  also  to 
those  who  d>  so  with  the  Intent  to  "inter- 
fere with"  such  abUity.  Workers  can  be 
charged  un<l  er  both  bUU  with  the  serious 
crime  of  sat  otage  for  any  labor  dispute  In 
"defense"  inlustrles  or  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  for  war  or  defense  industries. 
Any  claimed  slowdown  or  carelessness  in  the 
manufactun  of  any  product  that  can  be 
used  toy  the  military  can  invoke  this  sabo- 
tage provislo  a.  The  penalties  are  heavier  with 
respect  to  tb  e  manufacture  of  a  major  weap- 
ons system.  The  language  of  these  sections 
Is  so  broad  ( hat  it  could  be  read  to  include 
opposition  tj  the  development  of  weapons, 
such  as  the  neutron  bomb  or  a  laser  ray, 
to  preparatli  in  for  war  or  defense  activities, 
or  to  news  exposes  of  cost  overruns  and 
speeches  agMnst  military  spending.  Sen- 
tence/Pine: 3.  1722:  up  to  life  Imprisonment 
if  there  is  dt  mage  to  a  ma  Jen'  weapon  system 
In  time  of  "i  rar"  (undefined) ;  up  to  20  years 
In  other  instances;  ISSO.OOO  for  individual; 
$1,000,000  fcr  the  \mlon  or  other  organiza- 
tion. HJt.  6;i33:  life  Imprisonment  for  war- 
time damag<  to  a  major  weapons  system;  up 
to  160  mont  lis  In  other  Instances:  identical 

fine. 

4.  Impairi  xg  Military  Effectiveness  {Sec. 
1112.  S.  172.  ;  Sec.  1312,  HJt.  6233)  :  ThU  Is 
a  sabotage  irovislon  of  lesser  grade,  which 
eliminates  ill  both  bills  the  crucial  require- 
ment of  "In'  ent."  Recklessness  is  the  stand- 
ard In  8.  r  22  expressly;  it  is  the  implicit 
standard  in  HJl.  6233.  The  element  of  reck- 
lessness pe  mlts  vindictive  governmental 
criminal  act:  on  sigalnst  unions  or  workers  not 
supportive  >f  an  administration's  foreign 
policy,  e.g..  I  nterventlon  in  some  future  Viet 
Nam  or  Ang  >la.  It  may  be  even  more  deadly 
in  Its  appUct  iblllty  to  labor  than  the  sabotage 
provision.  &  mtence/Plne:  8.  1722:  up  to  10 
years:  fine  sf  $250,000  for  the  individual. 
$1,000,000  fo  -  the  union.  H.R.  6233:  up  to  160 
months;  ide  itlcal  fine. 

9.  The  Anti-Riot  Act  (S.  1722.  Sees.  1831- 
1834;  H.R.  6  '.33,  Sees.  2731-2734)  :  S.  1722  re- 
enacts  the  e  [Istlng  "Rap  Brown  Act"  of  1968. 
passed  by  C<  ngress  after  the  ghetto  uprisings 
which  folio  ved  the  assassination  of  Rev. 
BlarUn  Lutb  er  King.  Jr.  While  Increasing  the 
size  of  a  "ri  >t"  from  3  persons  to  10.  S.  1722 
leaves  mtac  .  provisions  which  were  used  to 
prosecute  pt  ace  activists,  Viet  Nam  war  vet- 
erans, and  1  Fatlve  Americans.  Special  provi- 
sions enact  d  in  1968  to  prevent  prosecu- 
tions in  1*1  or  disputes  have  been  deleted 
from  8.  ITS  2.  8.  1722  expands  the  law  by 
making  it  i  pplicable  to  persons  "engaged" 
In  a  riot.  (8!c.  1831-34).  Engaging  in  a  riot. 
Is  a  new  a<ldition  to  federal  criminal  law 
(Sec.  1833). 

HJl.  6233  commendably  substantially  de- 
creases fedei  al  Jurisdiction  over  riots.  It  does 
apply  to  tt  e  "special  Jurisdiction"  of  the 
United  8tat(s  (Sec.  2731(b)(1)),  and  accord- 
ingly can  ri  ach  demonstrations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col  umbla,  at  registration  or  draft 
centers,  or  a  ;  federal  facilities. 

Uke  S.  1'22.  H.R.  6233  includes  the  new 
crime  of  "Engaging  In  a  Riot"  (Sec.  2733). 
There  is  an  I  mprovement  here  over  the  paral- 
lel provision  In  S.  1722  in  that  the  level  of 
culpability  ^or  the  person's  actions  in  the 
"riot"  has  b^n  raised  to  "knowing." 

Sentence!^ Fines:  Up  to  40  months;  fine  of 
up  to  $2M,000  for  an  individual;  up  to 
$1,000,000  f(n'  a  union  or  other  organization. 

D.  Threata  to  first  amendinent  freedoms 

A  ho«t  of  p.  1722  provisions  endanger  First 
Amendmenfl  and  other  constitutional  free- 
docna.  Som^  of  these  have  been  deleted  in 
H.R.  6233.  but  the  danger  Is  serious  and 
critical  thai  they  will  l>e  added  to  that  bill 
as  it  moveaj  through  the  legislative  process. 
Rapreaalve  leaturea  are.  bowvrer.  present  in 


both  bills  and  present  potent  threats  to  the 
right  at  peaceable  ass^nbly  and  Bill  of 
Rights  liberties.  These  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Obstructing  a  Government  Function  by 
Physical  Interference  {Sec.  1302  of  S.  1722: 
not  included  in  H.R.  6233) :  This  entirely 
new  offense  prohibits  physical  Interference 
with  any  government  function  involving  the 
"performance  of  an  ofBclal  duty"  by  most 
public  ofBclals,  including  law  enforcement 
officers.  It  would  thus  apply  to  any  claimed 
physical  Interference  or  obstacle  alleged  to 
be  Intended  to  Impair  any  federal  govern- 
ment function  In  any  way.  It  would  crim- 
inalize virtually  every  mass  demonstration 
against  government  policy.  Holding  a  rally 
in  violation  of  a  court  order;  a  demonstra- 
tion which  blocks  a  post  office  or  federal 
building,  refusal  to  open  a  door  to  a  mar- 
shall  serving  a  subpoena,  could  all  become 
federal  crimes  It  could  enjoin  any  work 
stoppage  at  a  plant  holding  a  government 
contract.  Sentence /Pines:  1  year — $25,000  for 
an  "infraction"  "if  the  physical  interference 
other  organization. 

All  demonstrations,  picket  lines,  parades 
and  other  organized  use  of  First  Amendment 
rights  are  criminalized  by  an  astonishingly 
unconstitutional  subsection  of  the  Obstruct- 
ing a  Government  Function  by  Physical  In- 
terference provision  of  8.  1722.  The  offense  Is 
downgraded  from  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  to 
an  "Infraction"  "If  the  physical  interference 
or  obstacle — (A)  is  created  in  the  course  of 
picketing,  or  a  parade,  di^ilay,  or  other  dem- 
onstration, otherwise  protected  by  rights  of 
free  speech  or  assembly;  (B)  is  nonviolent; 
and  (C)  does  not  significantly  obstruct  or 
Impair  a  government  function."  As  an  "in- 
fraction". It  Is  then  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  five  days,  and  a  fine  up  to  $1,000 
for  an  individual  and  up  to  $10,000  for  an 
organization.  This  would  give  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  break  up  any  picket  line 
or  demonstration  where  federal  Jurisdiction 
can  be  claimed,  even  though  it  "is  nonvio- 
lent" and  there  Is  no  significant  obstruction 
or  Impairment  of  any  govenunent  function. 
It  found  later  to  be  an  abuse  of  govern- 
mental authority,  the  damage  would  still 
have  been  done.  The  picket  line,  demonstra- 
tion, or  parade  would  then  be  moot.  This 
startling  specific  Instance  of  repression  Is, 
in  fact,  virtually  admitted  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  Senate  Report  on  8.  1437,  p. 
281:  "Indeed,  It  may  well  be  that  the  Con- 
stitution shields  the  conduct  of  non-violent 
demonstrators  from  governmental  Interven- 
tion before  significant  actual  harm  has  oc- 
curred." 

2.  Obstructing  a  Government  Function  by 
Fraud  {S.  1722.  Sec.  1301;  Obstruction  of  Of- 
ficial Proceedings  by  Fraud  {HJt.  6233,  Sec. 
1729) :  H.R.  6233  modifies  the  dangers  of  the 
S.  1722  provisions  dealing  with  Obstructing 
a  Government  Function  by  Fraud,  but  may 
be  later  amended  to  reach  the  Identical  ob- 
jectives sought  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  proponents  of  S.  1722. 

a.  Obstructing  a  Government  Function  by 
Fraud  (S.  122,  Sec.  1301):  Engaging  In  "mis- 
representation, chicanery,  trickery,  deceit, 
craft,  overreaching,  or  other  dishonest 
means"  and  thereby  obstructing  any  gov- 
ernment function,  becomes  a  crime.  Making 
a  misleading  statement  on  a  government 
questionnaire,  using  a  trick  to  avoid  sur- 
veillance by  an  FBI  agent,  giving  Incorrect 
directions  to  a  mall  carrier,  could  be  covered. 
So  could  a  businessman  engaged  In  some  de- 
ception in  the  fulfilling  of  a  government 
contract.  Additionally,  it  could  be  applied  to 
punish  the  disclosure  of  information  which 
the  government  wishes  to  keep  secret.  This 
new  crime  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
dangers  posed  by  these  omnibus  crime  bills 
resxUtlng  from  the  overboard  statutory  lan- 
guage and  generalization  of  offenses.  Al- 
though there  is  a  bar  to  prosecution  to  pla- 


cate the  press,  this  applies  only  when  "the 
offense  was  committed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  information  to  the  public" 
(Sec.  1301(b)).  If  another  motive  could  be 
found,  the  federal  prosecutors  can  readily 
avoid  even  this  purported  bar  to  prosecution. 
Sentences/Fines:  5  years — up  to  $250,000  for 
an  Individual;  up  to  $1,000,000  for  an  or- 
ganization. 

b  Obstruction  of  Official  Proceedings  by 
Fraud  {H.R.  6233,  Sec.  1729):  This  provision 
is  clearly  of  narrower  applicability.  It  has  a 
higher  level  of  culpabUity  ("knowing"  and 
"intentional").  In  view  of  the  Cont«npt  of- 
fenses (Sees.  1731-37  of  H.R.  6233) ,  even  tills 
provision  is  not  needed  In  our  fedenJ  crimi- 
nal law.  Sentences /Fines:  Up  to  40  months; 
fine  of  $250,000  for  individual;  up  to  $1,000,- 
000  for  an  organization. 

3  Demonstrating  to  Influence  a  Judicial 
Proceeding  (Sec.  1328  of  S.  1722;  Sec.  1728 
of  H.R.  6233).  In  virtually  identical  lan- 
guage, the  two  bills  prohibit  picketing, 
parading,  displaying  a  sign,  or  otherwise 
demonstrating  within  100  feet  of  a  federal 
courthouse  (30  meters  in  H.R.  6233)  while 
any  Judicial  proceeding  is  In  progress  is 
prohibited.  Demonstrations  around  political 
trials  or  controversial  legal  issues  such  as 
affirmative  action,  anti-nuclear  activity,  or 
reproductive  rights,  can  trigger  off  federal 
prosecution.  Courts  and  official  proceedings 
do  not  need  to  be  totally  Insulated  from 
public  opinion  and  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights  In  this  way.  Sentences/ 
Fines:  6  months— $25,000  for  the  individual; 
$100,000  for  an  organization  (8.  1722);  up 
to  80  months.  Identical  fine  In  H.R.  6233. 

4.  Obstructing  a  Proceeding  by  Disorderly 
Conduct  (S.  i722,  Sec.  1334);  deleted  from 
{H.R.  6233):  Impairment  of  any  federal  offi- 
cial proceeding  by  unreasonable  noise,  vio- 
lent or  tumultuous  conduct  of  "similar 
means"  is  made  a  federal  crime.  Accordingly, 
imder  8.  1722,  political  activity  at  any  federal 
government  function — a  court  hearing. 
Congressional  activity,  regulatory  meeting, 
demonstration  by  anti-nuclear  activists  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, etc. — could  all  be  penalized.  The 
catch-all  phrase — "by  similar  means"  could 
encompass  almost  anything.  Its  only  appar- 
ent purpose  Is  to  permit  the  federal  pro- 
secutors to  reach  dlssentmg  behavior  that 
does  not  reach  the  level  of  "disturbance." 
Sentences/Pines:  6  months— $25,000  for 
individual;  $100,000  for  an  organization. 
E.  Continued  civil  liberties  dangers  through 

contempt  proceedings  (S.  1722.  Sec.  1331; 

H.R.  6233,  Sec.  1731) 

Both  bills  make  it  a  crime  not  only  to  dis- 
obey, but  also  to  "resist"  any  court  order. 
This  could  include  any  form  of  opposition, 
including  a  speech  to  a  tinion  meeting 
opposing  a  coiirt's  action  or  an  article  In 
a  shop  newspaper  critical  of  an  Injunction. 
Sentence/Pines:  8.  1722:  up  to  6  months; 
xmlimited  fine;  Sec.  1331  (c)  provides,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bill's  fine  structure, 
"the  defendant  may  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  In  any  amount  deemed  Just  by  the  court 
if  the  offense  Involves  disobedience  of  or 
resistance  to  the  court's  temporary  restrain- 
ing order,  preliminary  InJuncUon,  or  final 
order  other  than  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money.";  HH.  6233:  $600  fine.  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  6  days  or  both 
(Sec.  1731  (a)). 

F.  Conspiracy  and  attempt  and  other 
inchoate  offenses 

Like  S.  1  and  8.  1437  before  them,  both 
8. 1722  and  H.R.  6233  broaden  use  of  inchoate 
crimes  to  reach  those  who  do  not  actually 
participate  in  the  claimed  crime.  There  has 
been  some  liberalization  since  S.  1437.  m 
8.  1722,  in  the  inchoate-crimes  area  (an 
inchoate  crime  is  an  offemse  started  but  not 
completed) .  the  number  of  crimes  is  reduced. 
The  new  crime  of  solicitation  would  be  lim- 
ited In  i4>pllcatlon  to  certain  specified  serious 
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offenses.  Nevertheless,  these  inchoate  crimes 
q>read  the  net  of  criminality  entirely  too  far. 
There  is  here  one  of  the  significant  expan- 
sions of  prosecutorial  power  about  which  the 
Mann  Subcommittee  warned  so  vigorously 
and  eloquently  in  Its  Report. 

1.  Attempt  (8.  1722,  Sec.  1001;  H.R.  6233, 
Sec.  1101) :  In  nearly  similar  language,  both 
bills  create,  for  the  first  time,  in  federal  law, 
a  general  attempt  statute.  Each  provides  that 
a  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  or  she 
"Intentionally  engages  in  conduct  that  •  •  • 
constitutes  a  substantial  step  toward  com- 
mission of  the  crime."  8.  1722,  Sec.  1101(a) 
adds  to  this  the  qualification  "conduct  that, 
in  fact,"  constitutes  a  substantial  step 
toward  the  commission  of  the  crime."  Thus, 
S.  1722  provides  a  somewhat  greater  burden 
of  proof  for  the  federal  prosecutor  than  the 
purportedly  more  liberal  bill,  H.R.  6233.  This 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  a  person  who 
planned  with  others  to  picket  a  courtbouse 
(an  Illegal  act,  S.  1722,  Sec.  1328,  Demonstrat- 
ing to  Influence  a  Judicial  Proceeding;  H.R. 
6233,  Sec.  1728,  same  title),  and  then  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  courthouse  would  be 
guilty  of  an  offense  even  though  he  or  she 
never  reached  the  courthouse  or  picketed 
there.  Similar  vulnerability  would  apply  to 
anti-nuclear  activists  who  planned  to  dem- 
onstrate, or  trespass,  upon  a  federal  nuclear 
facility.  As  the  National  Committee  Against 
Repressive  Legislation  (NCARL),  the  New 
Jersey  Coalition  to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  other  organizations  have  emphasized, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  government  to  have 
the  power  to  make  such  conduct  criminal  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  event.  Sentence/Fines: 
Punished  In  same  manner  as  the  crime  at- 
tempted, except  that  if  the  crime  attempted 
Is  a  Class  A  felony,  the  attempt  Is  down- 
graded to  a  Class  B  felony  (up  to  20  years; 
fine  for  individual,  $250,000,  for  organization, 
up  to  $1,000,000.) 

H.R.  6233,  Sec.  1101,  had  orlglnaUy  con- 
fined the  attempt  statute  to  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, but  this  limitation  has  been  deleted. 

2.  Criminal  Conspiracy  (S.  1722.  Sec.  1002; 
HJl.  6233,  Sec.  1102):  In  parallel,  but  not 
Identical,  language,  both  bills  carry  forward 
a  general  conspiracy  statute.  The  S.  1722 
provision  Is  more  dangerous  than  that  In 
H.R.  6233.  Under  Sec.  1002  of  8.  1722,  the 
Criminal  Conspiracy  statute  allows  for  the 
possibility  of  "one  person"  conspiracies  In 
which  an  "agreement"  with  a  police  officer 
could  constitute  a  conspiracy,  even  though 
the  officer  had  no  Intention  of  agreeing  to 
the  Illegal  conduct  and  did  so  in  an  effort 
to  ensnare  the  other  person.  HH.  6233,  Sec. 
1102.  clearly  limits  conspiracy  to  two  or  more 
persons. 

8.  1723,  Sec.  1722,  also  weakens  the  present 
law  requirement  (retained  In  H.R.  6233) 
that  the  overt  act  be  Intended  to  further 
the  criminal  objective.  By  the  over-broad 
language,  "any  conduct"  to  effect  "any  ob- 
jective" of  the  agreement,  8.  1722,  Sec.  1002. 
criminalizes  conduct  that,  by  Itself,  would 
be  considered  legal  without  a  requirement 
that  that  conduct  be  linked  with  an  Intent 
to  commit  a  crime.  NCARL  has  questioned 
the  need  for  a  general  conspiracy  statute 
and  recommended  that  any  reformed  con- 
spiracy law  correct  the  abuses  In  present  law 
rather  than  exacerbating  them  further.  Sen- 
tence/Fines: 8.  1722.  Graded  as  offense  of 
the  same  class  as  the  most  serious  crime 
that  was  an  objective  of  the  conspiracy, 
except  that  a  Class  A  felony  Is  punished  for 
conspiracy  as  a  Class  B  felony;  HJl.  6233, 
graded  as  an  offense  one  class  below  the  most 
serious  crime  Intended  by  the  charged  con- 
spiracy. 

3.  CHminal  Solicitation  {S.  1722,  Sec.  1003) ; 
deleted  from  HJl.  6233) :  This  new  provision 
makes  a  person  guUty  of  the  crime  "if.  with 
intent  that  another  person  engage  In  con- 
duct constituting  a  crime  and.  In  fact,  under 


circumstances  strongly  corroborative  of  that 
intent,  he  commands,  entreats,  induces,  or 
otherwise  endeavors  to  persuade  such  other 
person  to  engage  in  such  conduct."  In  ap- 
proving S.  1722,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee narrowed  this  new  offense  of  Criminal 
Solicitation  by  approving  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-EN)  which 
limited  its  application  to  certain  specific 
serious  offenses.  Whether  this  amendment 
will  be  deleted  at  a  later  stage  of  the  legis- 
lative process  Is  as  yet  uncertain;  there  is 
such  danger.  Sentence/Fines:  An  offense 
reachable  as  Criminal  Solicitation  Is  graded 
as  an  offense  of  the  class  next  below  that  of 
the  crime  solicited. 

G.  Danger  posed  by  S.  1722  to  anti-nuclear 
movement 
a.  1722  targets  anti-nuclear  activists  and 
utilities  reformers  for  special  Investigation 
and  prosecution.  An  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Just  prior  to 
reporting  8.  1722  out  favorably,  the  Commit- 
tee added  a  new  Jurisdictional  basis  for  arson, 
aggravated  property  destruction,  and  crimi- 
nal entry  prosecutions.  There  will  be  federal 
Jurisdiction  for  these  crimes  If  the  facility 
Involved  Is  used  for  the  production  or  dis- 
tribution of  energy.  Any  property  damage 
that  takes  place  at  a  nuclear  facility  or  any 
energy-production  or  distribution  facility 
could  become  a  federal  crime.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  that  the  facility  be  completed  or 
operational.  Moreover,  the  inchoate  crimes 
of  Conspiracy,  Attempt,  and  Solicitation 
(which,  as  noted  labove,  crlmmalizes  "per- 
suading" another  to  commit  a  crime)  would 
apply  to  this  offense.  Thus,  the  organizing 
or  planning  of  anti-nuclear  demonstrations 
which  result  in  violence  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty, or  Involve  trespass  or  criminal  entry, 
become  federal  crimes.  This  new  federal 
crime  is  squarely  dnafted  to  criminalize  tac- 
tics frequently  used  by  the  anti-nuclear 
movement  to  call  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  facilities,  such  as  the  near  disaster 
at  Three  Mile  Island.  Sentences/Pines:  Up 
to  6  years — $250,000  for  individuals,  $1,000,- 
000  for  anti-nuclear  and  other  organizations. 
H.  Dangers  posed  by  both  bills  to  the  anti- 
registration,  anti-draft  and  peace  move- 
ment 

Both  8.  1722  and  HJl.  6233  contain  oon- 
tiniuing  dangers  to  opposition  to  war,  regis- 
tration, or  the  draft.  This  is  to  be  achieved  by 
such  provisions  as  Obstructing  Military  Re- 
cruitment or  Induction,  or  Inciting  or  Aid- 
ing Mutiny,  Insubordination,  or  Desertion 
(both  broadly  defined).  If  unwisely  enacted 
Into  law,  either  of  these  two  bUls  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  federal  prosecutors  to 
criminalize  anti-war  activists,  draft  coun- 
selors, and  organizations  Jomed  In  a  future 
peace  movement  which  attempts  to  expose 
any  military  adventure  similar  to  Vietnam, 
to  oppose  the  draft  or  registration,  or  other- 
wise to  utilize  Its  First  Amendment  freedoms. 

1.  Obstructing  Military  Recruitment  or  In- 
duction (S.  1722,  Sec.  lllS;  H.R.  6233,  Sec. 
1316  (titled.  Wartime  Impairment  of  Mili- 
tary Service  Obligations) :  Under  Sec.  1115 
of  S.  1722,  people  who,  during  a  war  (im- 
declared)  and  with  intent  to  oppose  that 
war,  "physically  Interfere"  with  recruitment 
or  Induction,  or  "incite  others"  to  evade 
military  service,  could  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 
Picketing  at  an  induction  center,  urging 
young  people  to  turn  in  or  bum  their  draft 
cards,  or  counselling  conscientious  objectors 
not  to  register  for  the  draft  Is  criminalized. 
Sentences/Fines:  up  to  5  years;  $250,000  for 
the  individual,  $1,000,000  for  the  anU-draft 
or  other  organization. 

H.R.  6233.  Sec.  1316,  Wartime  Impairment 
of  Military  Service  Organizations,  restricts 
the  crime  to  use  of  force  or  violence  in  sub- 
section (a)(1).  However,  Subsection  (a)  (3) 
goes  far  beyond  this  restriction,  in  language 
fully  as  dangeroua  ■•  the  8.  1723  provision 


(Sec.  1722  of  8.  1722) .  It  Is  made  illegal  for 
the  one  charged  to  "engage  in  any  conduct 
and  thereby  intentionally  incite  (s)  another 
to  violate  Section  1314  (relating  to  avoiding 
military  or  alternative  service)  of  this  tlUe 
under  circumstances  rendering  It  likely 
that  such  incitement  will  imminently  cause 
the  commission  of  the  offense."  Sentence/ 
Fines:  for  an  individual,  up  to  40  months, 
fine  of  up  to  $250,000;  for  an  organization, 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000,000.  This  H.R.  6233  pro- 
vision will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  every 
(irsft  counsellor  and  every  anti-war  move- 
ment organization  en'  activist  in  time  of 
war.  declared  or  undeclared. 

2.  Inciting  or  Aiding  Mutiny,  Insubordina- 
tion or  Desertion  (S.  1722.  Sec.  1116:  H.R. 
6233.  Sec.  1317).  Although  the  language  of 
H.R.  6233  is  somewhat  different  from  that  In 
S.  1722.  and  Imposes  the  additional  burden 
of  proof  standard  of  "knowingly',  and  is 
thereby  somewhat  liberalized,  both  proposed 
omnibus  bills  sanction  the  use  of  severe 
criminal  sancftlons  against  any  civilian  writ- 
ing or  speaking  against  a  war  or  conditions 
on  a  military  Installation.  No  more  is  need- 
ed, if  either  of  these  bills  should  unwisely 
become  law,  then  interpretation  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  the  federal  prosecutors 
that  the  accused  has  "Incited"  "Insubordi- 
nation." Sentences/Fines:  S.  1722,  up  to  10 
years — $250,000  if  committed  in  time  of  war 
(undefined) ,  otherwise  up  to  5  years — $260,- 
000  for  individual,  $1,000,000  for  anti-war  or 
other  organization;  HJl.  6233;  up  to  80 
months  if  offense  conmiitted  in  time  of  war; 
otherwise  up  to  40  months;  identical  fine  as 
in  8.  1722. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  declared  in  Its  mas- 
terful editorial.  "Less  Free.  Less  Secure"  of 
February  3.  1980.  calling  for  defeat  of  8.  1722: 

"First  Amendment  rights  are  subjected  to 
particular  stress  in  times  of  emergency  and 
national  excitement.  Under  this  bill  (Section 
1116),  civilians  writing  or  speaking  against 
a  war  could  be  subject  to  prosecution  if  mil- 
itary authorities  Interpreted  their  actions  as 
'inciting  Insubordination.'  A  state  of  war  Is 
not  defined,  and  the  bill's  drafters  refuse  to 
accept  as  a  definition  that  it  exists  only  after 
Congress  has  declared  war." 
v.   UNWISE   ettrrmtfcafc  stbuctuiz  or  both 

BUXS 

Proponents  of  both  S.  1722  and  HJt.  8233 

term  the  sentencing  provisions  of  the  two 
omnibus  bills  the  most  important  part  of 
the  proposed  new  criminal  law  codification. 
Their  view  is  not  shared  by  correctional  ex- 
perts. The  prestigious  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  (with  national  head- 
quarters m  Hackensack,  NJ.).  has  sharply 
criticized  these  proposals  as  unworkable  and 
incarceration-oriented.  The  Federal  Public 
Defenders  take  the  same  view.  A  special  issue 
of  Corrections  magazine  (September  1977) 
contain  caustic  criticism  of  these  proposals 
for  determinate  sentencing  and  the  other 
purported  "reforms"  of  sentencing  proce- 
dures. 

Both  S.  1722  and  H.R.  6233  would  establish 
a  Sentencing  Commission  to  establish  sen- 
tencing guidelines.  Although  a  Judge  would 
not  be  required  to  follow  these  guidelines, 
he  wotild  be  required  to  explain  In  writing 
his  reasons  for  not  following  thnn.  The  pur- 
ported new  panacea  in  sentencing  is  sup- 
posedly that  prisoners  will  serve  a  determi- 
nate sentence;  thereby,  allegedly,  certainty 
of  Incarceration  will  deter  crime.  This  ap- 
proach Ignores  the  fundamental  causes  at 
crime.  It  ignores  the  racist  elements  of  our 
present  sentencing  and  corrections  system, 
both  federal  and  state.  It  Ignores  the  reality 
that  so  few  crimes  result  in  conviction  and 
sentencing  that  the  determinate  sentencing 
represented  by  both  S.  1722  and  HJl.  6233 
will  prove  to  have  little  effect  on  crime. 
S.  1722.  in  partlcvUar,  will  virtually  eliminate 
parole.  It  severely  limits  good-time  early 
release,  and  requires  mandatory  minimiiiw 
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sentences  In  certain  cases  (Sec.  1823.  Using  a 
Weapon  la  tl  e  Course  ot  a  Crime;  Trafflcklng 
In  an  Opiate.  Sec.  IBll). 

S.  1722  als}  sets  high  maximum  penalties 
and  fines  (ui  to  tl. 000,000  for  organizations; 
up  to  •250,0<  0  for  individuals) .  This  will  be 
disastrous  t<  organizations  and  Individuals 
working  for  :  ^Irst  Amendment  issues.  In  this 
regard,  both  S.  1722  and  H.R.  6233  are  far 
worse  than  e  ren  S.  1,  which  provided  a  maxl- 
miim  fine  of  HOO.OOO  for  an  Individual  »500,- 
000  for  an  ori  ;anlzatlon. 

Both  bUla  particularly  S.  1722.  would 
create  a  "det  irmlnate"  sentencing  system,  by 
establlflblng  %  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 
to  develop  S4ntenclng  guidelines  for  federal 
Judges  to  fo:  low.  This  unwarrontedly  takes 
discretion  ov  sr  sentencing  away  from  Judges 
and  gives  It  k>  prosecutors  who  may  charge 
persons  with  crimes  on  the  basis  of  the  sen- 
tence recomiiended  by  the  Commission. 

Experts  is  penology  and  correction  are 
sharply  crltli  al  of  the  present  high  rate  of 
Incarceration.  Federal  prisons  are  over- 
crowded. Nevertheless,  S.  1722  does  not  en- 
courage alternatives  to  prison,  while  HJl. 
6233  tends  nierely  to  give  Up  service  to  that 
real  hope  for  lessening  recidivism.  The  Mann 
Subcommittee  commissioned  a  study  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  Research  Service 
which  "concl  aded  that  the  sentencing  provi- 
sions in  S.  1 137  could  increase  prison  time 
served  by  between  62.8  and  92.8  percent." 
(Mann  Subcc  ounlttee  Report,  p.  26) . 

S.  1722  is  1  Ittle  changed  from  S.  1437.  The 
liiann  Subc  smmittee  imaiUmousIy  con- 
cluded (Bepc  rt,  p.  3) : 

"The  third  serious  flaw  In  the  bill  centers 
on  Its  sentei  clng  provisions  which  create  a 
new  and  unt  ssted  mechanism  that  virtually 
deprives  the  sentencing  Judge  of  the  ability 
to  tailor  crlE  linal  sentences  to  the  Individ- 
ual being  sentenced.  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
David  L.  Ba;  elon  pointed  out  that :  'There 
are  Infinite  vays  of  characterizing  any  In- 
dividual defe  idant,  and  which  characteristics 
are  relevant  must  in  fact  depend  upon  the 
particular  c  ircumstances  of  the  specific 
case.  By  maiklng  these  differences,  the  ap- 
parently "prsclse"  categories  of  the  [Sen- 
tencing I  Coi  imlsslon  might  produce  grave 
Injustice :  V  hy,  for  instance,  should  one 
defendant  re  :eive  a  different  sentence  than 
another  slm]  ly  because  his  'physical  condi- 
tion' Is  dlff(  rent?  In  some  circumstances, 
one  might  si  y,  this  factor  will  be  relevant: 
In  other  clrci  imstances.  it  won't  but  how  can 
one  tell  in  th  e  abstract?  '(Emphasis  by  Mann 
Subcommltt«  e.)' 

"The  new  sentencing  mechanism  pro- 
posed In  S.  1 137,  moreover,  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther overcrowding  of  Federal  correctional 
facilities,  a  n  latter  compounded  by  the  bill's 
falltire  adeqi  ately  to  emphasize  alternatives 
to  imprisomi  ent  and  pretrial  diversion  pro- 
grams. Adeq\]  ate  measvires  in  that  regard  are 
essential,  no  .  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
hiunane  and  effective  correction  programs, 
but  also  fron  an  economic  standpoint,  given 
the  high  CO  it  of  housing  and  caring  for 
prlaoners." 

The  Loa  A  igeles  limes  In  its  editorial  of 
February  3,  1980,  noted,  with  respect  to  S. 
1723: 

"Parole  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  bill 
would  place  i  heavy  emphasis  on  Imprison- 
ment and  wc  uld  ignore  a  reform  long  urged 
by  the  Amer  can  Bar  Assn. — a  recommenda- 
tion that  Ji  idges  consider  alternatives  to 
prlison  for  oil  enders. 


"Reflecting 
bill,  heavy  penalties 
out." 

H.R.    6233 
superior  to  S 
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to  imprisonment  (HJt.  6233.  Sec.  S103  (3)), 
there  simply  Is  not  the  emphasis  upon  such 
alternatives  to  imprisonment  urged  by  such 
experts  as  Milton  Rector,  president  of  the 
National  Council  On  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Even  so.  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  in- 
sisting that  the  even  harsher  provisions  of 
S.  1722  be  wholly  Incorporated  in  H.R.  6233. 
It  made  this  demand  recently  in  a  memoran- 
dum circulated  among  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice. 
The  Department's  position  emphasizes  the 
grave  danger  that  the  repressive  sentencing 
provisions  of  S.  1722  will  be  added  to  the 
somewhat  more  liberal  HJl.  6233. 

VI.     CIVIL     LIBEKHXS     DANGEKS     PRESBNTED     BT 
CalMIMAI.     JUSTICE     PROCEDUBES 

A.  Wiretapping 
Both  S.  1722  and  H.R.  6233  largely  reaffirm 
the  1968  law  which  permits  wiretapping,  to 
investigate  certain  crimes.  (S.  1722.  Sees. 
3101-3109;  H.R.  6233.  Sees.  6511-6646).  Fur- 
ther, both  require  telephone  companies  and 
landlords  to  cooperate  "forthwith"  and  "un- 
obtrusively" with  government  wiretappers 
and  provides  for  compensation  for  such  co- 
operation. (S.  1722.  Sees.  3104  (a)  and  (b); 
H.R.  6233.  Sec.  6513  (d)).  Such  retention  of 
the  objectionable  provisions  of  Title  m  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street 
Act.  18  U.S.C..  Sees.  2510-20.  'Htle  III  is  un- 
wise. Title  n  has  greatly  expanded  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance.  It  has  proved  to  be 
a  massive  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the 
citizenry.  Its  minimal  gains  for  law  enforce- 
ment simply  do  not  outweigh  the  invasions 
of  privacy  which  wiretapping  and  use  of  pen 
registers  entails. 

B.  Forced  immunity 

In  virtually  identical  language,  both  bills 
continue  the  indefensible  present  practice  of 
forcing  witnesses  to  testify  before  a  grand 
Jury,  court  or  Congressional  committee,  even 
when  those  wltnessea  have  claimed  their 
Fifth  Amendment  right  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. (8.  1722.  Sees.  3111-3115:  H.R.  6233, 
Sees.  5701-5705).  These  parallel  provisions 
would  allow  the  government  to  imprison  wit- 
nesses who  refuse  to  exchange  their  Fifth 
Amendment  right  to  remain  silent  for  this 
purported  "grant"  of  limited  and  partial  im- 
munity from  prosecution.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  criticising  retention  of  "use  im- 
munity" in  S.  1722  stated  in  its  editorial  of 
February  3,  1980:  "Use  immunity  is  a  de- 
vice to  salvage  the  Fifth  Amendment  by 
granting  witnesses  partial  immunity  from 
prosecution  as  a  result  of  their  testimony." 
C.  Illegal  evidence 

Both  S.  1722  and  HJl.  6233  contain  provi- 
sions permitting  a  federal  Judge  to  consider 
Illegal  evidence. 

1.  Erosion  of  Miranda  Rule:  Both  S.  1722 
and  H.R.  6233  Incorporate  present  laws  de- 
signed to  make  so-called  "voluntary"  con- 
fessions admissible  even  if  obtained  by  se- 
cret police  Interrogation  In  the  absence  of 
counsel  and  warnings  prescribed  by  the  Mi- 
randa case.  (S.  1722.  See.  3713;  H.R.  6233. 
Sec.  7306  (b)  (2)).  Admittedly,  an  existing 
statute  so  states  that  this  is  acceptable.  Such 
statute  constituted  an  Insupportable,  and  re- 
pressive, attempt  to  undermine  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  Aflronda  case  requir- 
ing that  the  Miranda  warnings  be  given  for 
constitutional  reasons.  That  act  should  be 
repealed.  It  should  not  be  reaffirmed  as  is 
done  by  Its  inclusion  In  both  S.  1722  and 
H.R.  6233. 

2.  Tainted  Eyewitness  Testimony:  H.R. 
6233.  Sec.  7309.  also  makes  admissible  eye- 
witness testimony  regardless  of  prior  police 
Irregularities  In  suggesting  Identification.  It 
is  probable  that  the  final  draft  of  S.  1722 
will  contain  a  similar  provision.  (Sec.  3714, 
S.  1722  now  deals  with  Admissibility  of  Evi- 
dence In  Sentencing  Proceedings) . 


H.  Government  Right  to  Appeal  Sentence  (S. 

1722,  Sec.  3725;  deleted  thus  far  from  HJt. 

6233) 

S.  1722  allows  the  government  to  appeal 
some  sentences  to  a  higher  court  as  too  le- 
nient. This  endangers  the  constitutional 
rights  of  defendants  for  two  separate  reasons. 
First,  it  casts  a  chilling  effect,  where  there  has 
been  government  misconduct,  or  use  of  ille- 
gal evidence  or  other  error,  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  defendant  to  raise  that  issue. 
The  fear  will  be  a  government  threat  to  raise 
the  sentence  through  parallel  cross-appeal. 
Second,  such  appeal  of  sentence  is  patently 
unconstitutional  as  double  Jeopardy.  This 
was  the  holding  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Dealing  with  a  similar  provision 
in  current  law.  the  Second  Circuit  ruled 
that  a  provision  giving  the  government  the 
right  to  appeal  sentences  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  court  there  was  dealing  with  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  United  States 
V.  DiFrancesco,  604  F.  2d  (2d  Clr.  1979).  The 
Department  of  Justice  nevertheless  persists 
in  claiming  this  right  of  appeal.  S.  1722 
seeks  to  evade  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Double  Jeopardy  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  by  providing  that  a  sentence 
is  provisional  until  all  rights  to  appeal  have 
been  exhausted  or  have  expired.  Obvlotisly. 
this  does  not  in  the  slightest  meet  the  prob- 
lem that  the  government's  right  to  appeal 
a  sentence  chills  a  defendant's  freedom  to 
prosecute  an  appeal  raising  challenges  to  ad- 
mission of  illegal  evidence  or  other  merito- 
rious issues. 

J.  Making  a  false  statement  (S.  1722,  Sec. 
1343;  H.R.  6233,  Sec.  1743) 

8.  1722  makes  it  a  crime  to  make  a  false 
oral  statement  to  a  law  enforcement  officer. 
WhUe  the  bill  requires  that  tbe  government 
offer  some  corroboration  that  the  statement 
was  made,  the  prosecutor  can  meet  this  bur- 
den simply  by  offering  the  assurance  of 
another  law  enforcement  officer.  Criminaliz- 
ing false  oral  statements  without  an  oath 
or  the  presence  of  a  lawyer  invites  abuse  by 
government  agents.  Sentences/Pines:  Up  to 
2  years — $250,000  for  individual;  $1,000,000 
for  organization. 

H.R.  6233,  Sec.  1743.  commesdably  limits 
the  crime  of  Making  a  False  Statement  to  a 
"false  material  written  or  recorded  state- 
ment." and  confines  It  to  deception  of  a 
credit  institution.  Although  acceptable  in 
its  present  form,  the  danger  of  later  amend- 
ment to  apply  to  oral  statements  is  serious. 
Such  oral  statements  Involve  a  your-word- 
agalnst-my-word  situation  to  the  advantage 
of  the  government. 

VH.    OBSCENE    MATERIAI. 

Both  bills  propose  to  freeze  into  statutory 
law  t)he  controversial  Miller  v.  California 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dealing 
with  obscenity.  Miller  v.  California.  417  U.S. 
15  (1973). 

S.  1722  (See.  1842)  narrows  the  Court's 
definition  of  "contemporary  community 
standards"  to  meein  the  "local  community" 
standard.  Thus,  the  narrow  view  or  prudery 
of  one  "local"  community  could  force  pros- 
ecution of  a  national  publication  or  movie 
or  other  work  entitled  to  First  Amendment 
protections.  Thus  would  permit  the  most 
backward  views  of  a  "local  community"  to 
dictate  the  artistic  or  literary  standards  for 
the  entire  nation.  Even  if  no  prosecution  is, 
in  fact,  made,  the  chilling  effect  of  the  threat 
or  potentiality  of  such  prosecution  will  In- 
evitably interfere  with  the  freedom  and 
willingness  to  write  and  print  books,  poems, 
and  other  literary  material  or  to  make  films 
dealing  with  controversial  material  that 
might  be  labeled  "obscene."  Sentences/ 
Fines:  up  to  2  years — $260,000  for  individ- 
uals, $1,000,000  for  the  publisher  or  film 
producer. 

H.R.  6233,  Sec.  2743,  Transferring  Obscene 
Material,    adopU    the    Miller   definition   of 
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"contemporary  community  standards."  (Sec. 
2743(d)).  While  not  as  far-reaching  as  8. 
1722,  the  House  bill  similarly  imwlsely  ce- 
ments Into  statutory  form  what  may  prove  to 
be  a  temporary  position  vis-a-vls  obscenity 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  has  In  re- 
cent years  zigzagged  remarkably  on  the  Issue 
of  obscenity.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Miller  v.  California  formulation  rep- 
resents a  fixed  and  settled  view  of  this  com- 
plex problem.  It  Is  most  unwise  to  Incor- 
porate It  into  statutory  form,  particularly  in 
a  massive,  omnibus  code,  and  where  such 
patent  dangers  to  the  First  Amendment  are 
Involved.  Sentences/Fines:  Up  to  80  months 
If  children  are  Involved,  otherwise  up  to  40 
months,  fines  identical  with  those  In  8.  1722. 

K.  PBEVENTIVE  DE'TEMTION 

8.  1722  (Sec.  3502),  by  an  amendment 
added  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
allows  Judges  broad  discretion  to  deny  bail 
and  to  Imprison  persons  accused  of  any 
crime,  before  they  have  been  tried.  A  Judge 
may  place  conditions  on  persons,  including  a 
condition  of  incarceration,  and  may  imprison 
those  who  violate  any  condition  without  any 
trial  or  finding  of  guilt.  The  bill  uses  the 
euphemism  "pre-trial  release  provisions"  for 
what  is  In  actuality  preventive  detention. 
Imposed  even  though  there  has  been  no  de- 
termination of  guilt  or  Innocence,  nor  any 
evidence  that  the  defendant  will  ^ot  appear 
at  trial.  In  an  emergency  issue  of  Its  Civil 
Liberties  Alert.  December  1979  (Vol.  3,  No. 
6).  the  ACLU  stated:  "The  preventive  deten- 
tion provisions  of  S.  1722  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendments  and 
undermine  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our  crim- 
inal Jurisprudence — the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence until  proven  guilty." 

Z.  WHITE  COIXAR  CRIMES 

Both  S.  1722  and  HJl.  6233  are  markedly 
soft  on  white  collar  crimes.  The  issue  Is  far 
too  Important  to  be  buried  in  an  omnibus 
bUL 

XI.     DEATH     PENALTY 

Immediately  after  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  approved  S.  1722,  it  also  improved 
a  bill  to  reinstate  a  federal  death  penalty 
(S.  114).  The  latter  bill  (8.  114)  provides  for 
■  a  death  penalty  for  certain  federal  crimes, 
including  treason,  espionage  (even  in  peace- 
time and  where  no  death  occurs)  and  mur- 
der, and  for  kidnapping,  hijacking,  and  cer- 
tain explosive  offenses  when  a  death  takes 
place.  It  Is  expected  that  8.  114  will  either  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1722  (as  was 
done  during  the  1979  Senate  debate  on  S. 
1437,  the  predecessor  omnibus  bill)  or  it  will 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  Immediately 
after  the  Senate  vote  on  the  proposed  Code. 

ACLU  in  its  "ClvU  Liberties  Alert,"  De- 
cember 1979,  stated:  "The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  surprise  vote  on  S.  114,  the  fed- 
eral death  penalty  bill,  circumvented  all 
standard  legislative  procedures.  There  have 
been  no  bearings  on  the  bill  during  the  96th 
Congress.  There  was  no  Subcommittee  con- 
sideration of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  the  Committee  voted 
there  was  no  bill  before  it  .  .  ." 

ACLU  made  clear  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty  as  per  se  unconstitutional. 
It  violates  the  Eighth  Amendment's  prohibi- 
tion on  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  It  is 
markedly  racially  discriminatory.  It  violates 
the  Fifth  Amendment  protection  of  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection. 

In  addition,  S.  114,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  appears  to  be 
unconstitutional  even  vmder  the  plurality 
decisions  of  the  Burger  Court  majority. 
S.  114  authorizes  the  death  penalty  for  two 
crimes,  espionage  and  treason  in  peacetime, 
even  when  they  do  not  involve  the  death 
of  a  victim.  This  appears  to  contravene  cur- 
rent Supreme  Court  law  on  the  death  penalty. 

Profound  moral,  ethical  and  constitutional 
Issues  are  presented  here.  Adoption  of  the 
death  penalty  by  Congress  would  mean  a 


national  policy  in  favor  of  capital  punish- 
ment. It  sboiUd  be  vigorously  opposed. 

Xn.    CXJNCLUSIOK 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  exposed  only  the 
more  glaring  of  the  Innumerable  dangers  to 
civil  liberties  and  constitutional  rights  pre- 
sented by  both  these  massive  omnibus  federal 
criminal  codes.  The  underlying  concept  that 
such  damage  to  the  BUI  of  Rights  must  be 
accepted  to  achieve  a  federal  criminal  code  is 
utterly  unacceptable.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is 
not  a  subject  of  trade-off  or  horsetrading. 
Both  bUls  should  be  rejected.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Jenrette  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on 
account  of  oflScial  business. 

Mr.  Batchtord  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fary)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kraker)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Grasslet.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walgren)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey,  for  15  minutes,  March 
20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNYERs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  E>ODD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Murtha,  for  60  minutes,  March 
18. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Abdnor.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  cost  $1,080.75. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $3,045.75. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Kkakkk)  and  to  indude  ex- 
traneous matUr:) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoYXR. 

Mr.  Dioonsom. 

Mr.  SCHTTLZE. 
Mr.  COLKMAN. 

Mr.  DERwnfSKi  in  two  instanceB. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Bfichigan. 

Mr.  Okadison. 

Mr.  Portkk. 

Mr.  Syhks. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  FnniLKY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClobt. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  KzMP. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walgren)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Watkdjs. 

Ms.  fteUlARO. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Zeferxtti. 

Ms.  Oaxar  In  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  I^EAKER  annotmced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  1454.  An  act  to  authorize  the  voluntary 
interservice  transfer  of  officers  between  the 
commission  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  advance  payments 
of  pay  and  allowances  to  officers  of  such  corps 
under  the  same  conditions  that  apply  to  ad- 
vance payments  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  provide  officers  of  such  corps 
the  same  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits that  apply  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and 

S.  2225.  An  act  to  provide  that  receipts 
from  certain  sales  of  items  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shaU  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  such  items 
were  purchased. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  March  17.  1980.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3779.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  General  ServicM 
to  donate  to  State  and  local  governments  cer- 
tain Federal  personal  property  loaned  to 
them  for  civU  defense  use.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3780.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
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Vr.  nAIP  BURTON : 

bill  to  amend  the  National 
Act  of   1988.   and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
Affalrs. 

:p  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Bir.  Vnrro.  Mr.  BtNC- 

Mr.    KOSTMATEB)  : 

National  Heritage  Act  of 
C  ommlttee   on   interior   and 


Sn  Euus, 
aid 

hill: 


CC  RMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


Mil  to  amend  sections  48(f) 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

treatment  of  public  utll- 

to  provide  a  transitional 

thereto:  to  the  Committee 

M^&ns. 

E(ANNEMEYER    (for   himself, 

and  Mr.  Luncren)  : 

to  encourage  the  domestic 

conservation    of     energy; 

>mmlttee  on  Interstate  and 

and  Ways  and  Means. 

(for  himself  and  Mi. 


FTORIO 


liUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 

Regulatory  Reform   Act 

i4>pr(9rlatlons  to  fadU- 

( [evelopment  of  the  rail  pas- 

letween  Atlantic  City,  NJ., 

Pa.,   and  for  other  pur- 

Cifnmlttee  on  Interstate  and 


By  Mr.  OUCKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SsBJOinrs) : 
H.R.  6809.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1977  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  when  purchasing  com- 
modities suspended   from  shipment   to  ac- 
quire not  only  the  quantity  of  commodities 
siupended    from    shipment    but    also    the 
classes  of  affected  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FART: 
H.R.  8810.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  reduce  the  income 
taxes  of  low-  and  middle-income  individuals 
by  the  excess  of  the  Inflation  rate  over  10 
percent;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  (HtASSUEY: 
HJl.  6812.  A  bUl  to  reqiUre  adjustments 
in  census  poptilation  flguree  for  aliens  in  the 
United  States  illegally  so  as  to  prevent  dis- 
tortions In  the  rei^jportionment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  legislative  apportion- 
ment and  districting  of  the  States,  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  imder  Federal  assistance 
programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  6813.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  resi- 
dential energy  credit  for  energy  conserva- 
tion expenditures  with  respect  to  new  resi- 
dences if  such  expenditures  are  for  items  not 
required  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  housing 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Schxttxb)  : 

HJt.  8814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  that  State  law  shall 
govern  the  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute 
between  employees  and  a  State-owned  rail 
passenger  carrier  after  the  procedures  and 
requirements  set  forth  In  such  act  (other 
than  the  creation  of  an  emergency  board) 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  6815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  by  Increasing  loan  rates  for  corn 
and  wheat,  providing  encouragement  for 
greater  participation  in  the  farmer-held  re- 
serve program  for  those  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LXTJAN)  : 

H.R.  6816.  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  201(a)), 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange  Federal  coal  leases,  and  to  en- 
courage recovery  of  certain  coal  deposits, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  8817.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  to  provide  that  the  inclusion  in  gross 
income  of  certain  amounts  of  unemployment 
compensation  shall  not  apply  to  unemploy- 
ment  compensation   which   is   payable   by 


reason  of  a  work  stoppage  in  1973  but  which 
was  not  paid  untU  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8TAOOERS  (for  himself,  Blr. 
DiMGXLL,  Mr.  Van  DKEW.m,  Mr.  Mt7«- 
PHT   of   New  York,   Mr.   Oou,   Mr. 
WALCRXir,   Mr.   Matsot,   Mr.   m^.^h 
Mr.  WucHT,  Mr.  Jobnson  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    CoaiCAN,    Blr.    Fazio,    Mr. 
Patterson,   Mr.   Puuxtx,   and   Mr 
WoLPX) : 
H.R.  6818.  A  bUl  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Northeast  corridor  im- 
provement project,  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  high-speed  intercity  rail  passen- 
ger service  in  other  corridors  throughout  the 
United   States,  and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CommM'ce. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rtjtd,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER,  Mr.  Htde,  Mr.  Stockman.  Mr. 
Sebeuits,  Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr.  Rovs- 

SBLOT)  : 

H.R.  6819.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
Justmenta  in  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  and  the  standards  deduction  under  the 
food  stamp  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McKINNET: 

H.J.  Res.  512.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  May  1, 
1980.  as  "National  Save  the  Children  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  302.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  should  not  promul- 
gate any  Federal  emergency  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  which  would  harm  recreational 
boating:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr  Mc- 
Dade,  and  Mr.  Bedelu 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  AuCon*,  Ms.  Ferraro.  and 
Mr.  Wtatt. 

HJl.  1129:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  3926:  Mr.  WHrrEHUKST,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Van  Deerun, 
Mr.  PrrRi,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  MnnsH  Mr 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Carter. 

HJl.  4773:  Mr.  Douchxrtt,  Mr.  Oberstar 
and  Mr.  Grat. 

H.B.  6676:  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Pattl,  and 
Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  6012:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Touno  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mrs.  Snowx,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Broomtixlo,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Rtym, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Miller  of  California  Mr 
Stump.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Bauman.  Mr.  Clay  Mr 
Solomon,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Ranoel. 
Mr.  Panctta,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Early,  Ms.  Ferraro,  and  Mr. 

JEFnUES. 
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GHETTO  TEENS  BEINO  PUSHED 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  POKIER 

or  uxaoiM 
Xn  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  nothing 
is  more  important  to  the  future  of  our 
Republic  than  the  education  of  our 
children.  Many  young  people,  particu- 
larly In  our  inner  cities,  must  fight  to 
overcome  severe  disadvantages  in 
order  to  learn.  But  there  are  those 
who  care  and  who  work  to  motivate 
young  men  and  women  to  overcome 
the  crippling  obstacles  with  the  I4>- 
proach  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
child  will  succeed  if  he  or  she  wants  to 
badly  enough. 

The  Excel  program— push  for  excel- 
lence In  education— was  recently  high- 
lighted in  a  report  In  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Chicago.  Sun-Times.  Mar.  1. 

19801 
Ghetto  Tnms  Bkhig  Pushed  to  Excel 

(By  Charles  C.  Hardy) 
Cassandra  Allen  lives  with  her  single,  im- 
employed  mother  on  the  West  Side  of  Chi- 
cago. 

At  15,  her  reality  is  that  most  young 
people  in  her  neighborhood  are  unem- 
ployed, most  are  involved  with  dings  or  al- 
cohol, many  15-,  16-,  and  17-year-old8  are 
pregnant  or  may  be  soon,  and  most  families 
have  only  one  parent.  Her  hope  is  to  escape 
from  a  world  of  despair. 

"The  only  way  a  black  Idd  is  going  to 
make  it  out  of  here  is  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  that's  what  we  ate  going  to  have 
to  do  to  become  somebody,"  Cassandra  says. 
The  odds  are  against  her. 
Manley  High  School,  where  Cassandra  is  a 
lOth-grader,  symbolizes  a  lack  of  hope.  It 
ranks  at  the  bottom  of  the  achievement 
level  in  Chicago's  school  system.  Teachers 
say  their  better  students  aren't  prepared  to 
cope  with  coUege,  and  the  principal  says  his 
teachers  are  demoralized  in  the  face  of 
harsh  realities.  Both  the  principal  and 
teachers  say  students  are  in  a  pattern  that's 
certain  to  perpetuate  a  high  unemployment 
rate,  as  well  as  drug  and  pregnancy  prob- 
lems. 

In  1975,  the  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jat^son. 
founder  and  president  of  Operation  PUSH 
(People  United  to  Save  Humanity),  began  to 
address  this  problem.  At  the  heart  of  his 
message  was  the  tlieme  that  motivation  is 
the  missing  link  to  student  achievement 

With  that  phUosopby.  Jackson  created 
PUSH  for  ExceUence,  an  educational 
branch  of  OperaUon  PUSH.  Known  popu- 
larly as  Push-Excel,  educators  say  it  is  tbe 
meet  exciting  educational  movement  in  dec- 
ades. School  officials,  foundations,  stete  leg- 
Islaton  and  the  federal  government  have 
committed  nearly  $10  million  to  find  out 
whether  Jackson's  theory  can  affect  the 
troubling  realities  that  plague  most  of  the 
nation's  17.000  publle  schools. 

His  theory  vas-and  largely  remaina-a 
mixed  plea  for  a  return  to  moral  responstbU- 
Ity  and  baste  ^«iTt«"»"«»«  sense.  An  example  of 


his  typical  speech  is  the  one  he  gave  at  a 
Los  Angeles  youth  rally,  where  he  said: 

"If  you  dont  think  that  you  are  some- 
body, you  won't  act  like  you're  somebody. 
You  wont  treat  other  people  as  if  they  are 
somebody,  and  consequently,  you  become  a 
problem  unto  yourself  and  a  burden  unto 
others. 

"There's  one  thing  worse  than  not  having 
an  opportunity.  That's  having  one  and  not 
taking  advantage  of  it." 

Under  the  general  outline  of  the  Excel 
program,  which  is  constantly  being  adjust- 
ed, a  f  (rat  st^  is  to  seek  pledges  fnun  par- 
ents, students  and  teachers. 

The  pledge  concept  is  based  on  Exeel's 
phfloaophy  that  the  first  step  in  excellence 
is  a  public  commitment  to  perform  specific 
acts.  For  example,  parents  pledge  to  moni- 
tor their  chUdren's  study  hours,  visit  the 
school  at  report-card  time,  exchange  phope 
numbers  with  teachers,  pick  up  test  scores 
and  keep  close  contact  with  the  school  coun- 
selor. 

Excel  organizes  groups  of  leading  ettiaau 
to  serve  as  a  support  group  for  programs 
raising  money,  getting  students  Jobs  and  of- 
fering scholarships  and  internships  as  re- 
wards for  students  who  are  excelling  in 
schooL  In  addition,  through  their  profes- 
sional and  community  work,  the  community 
leaders  serve  as  role  models  for  students. 

An  annual  "Academic  Olympics"  is  held  in 
which  students  compete  in  academic  games 
related  to  apecific  subject  areas. 

Excel  organizes  student  clubs  that  bring 
outstanding  students  into  school  leadership 
positions  to  serve  as  peer  models.  These 
dubs  also  hold  activities,  such  as  campaigns 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  school 
grounds,  cafeteria  or  student  conduct  in 
hallways. 

How  do  these  principles  and  programs  ac- 
tually affect  Cassandra  and  other  students 
at  Manley  High  School,  one  of  10  Chicago 
schools  with  Excel  programs? 

Cassandra  is  a  member  of  the  John  Hope 
Franklin  CHub,  an  Excel  club  that,  draws  10 
students  from  each  Excel  high  schboL  They 
meet  every  Saturday  at  PUSH  headquar- 
ters, where  they  interview  celebrities  and 
newsmakers  from  across  the  coxmtry.  The 
dub,  tutored  by  Pat  Arnold  of  ABC.  has  in- 
terviewed Andrew  Young,  Wole  Soyinka  (a 
Nigerian  author)  and  entertainer  Adam 
Wade,  among  others. 

Can  Excel  motivate  low  achievers? 

Cassandra,  a  first-year  dub  member,  says 
she  knows  litUe  about  Excel,  other  than 
that,  the  meetings  are  noisy  and  she  often 
can't  hear  above  the  students.  But  she  has 
listened  carefully  to  Jackson's  frequent  mes- 
sages. She's  one  of  1.500  students  at  the 
school  who  have  signed  a  pledge  to  excel  in 
schooL  Her  mother,  Miu-leen.  and  younger 
sister,  Rhonda,  have  signed  similar  pledges. 

"My  mother  always  does  what  Jesse  Jack- 
son says."  Cassandra  said. 

"Most  of  the  time  she  gets  us  to  do  what 
he  says.  Every  day  we  cut  the  TV  off  for 
two  hours  and  sit  at  our  desks  to  study,  she 
comes  in  and  checks  us,  and  if  we  have  a 
problem,  she  teUs  us  to  correct  it" 

Cassandra  says  she  thinks  Jackson's  self- 
determination  contention  "that  an  of  you 
can  be  doctors  . . .  Uwyers  ..."  is  interest- 
ing but  unrealistic  for  most  of  her  peers. 
She  says  it  doesnt  remove  any  of  the  crip- 
pling obstades  tbat  Vi»tk  students  face 
each  day.  Simply  saying  you  esn  overcome 


won't  make  the  dlffetenoe.  she  says.  It  most 
come  through  radical  ebange  in  such  areas 
as  employment  and  bousing. 

But  she  says  she  is  motivated  to  have  a 
good  life,  and  She  believes  edocstlon  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  suooeas.  But  she 
says  motivation  is  something  that  most 
oome  from  within,  and  no  one  can  taring  it 
about  otherwise. 

"I  want  to  lean.  I  want  to  get  my  edoca- 
Uon.  Most  kids  are  Just  here  because  their 
mothen  want  them  to  be  bere." 

Blane  DeNye.  Manley  prindpal.  says 
Excel  is  having  an  impact  primarily  because 
"others  outside  the  local  school  are  saying 
education  is  important  and  significant" 

"It's  a  multiiriytaig  effect"  DeNye  says. 
"Tbe  outside  voice  seems  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. And  it's  hdping  to  get  parenU  in- 
volved." 

Two  years  ago,  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
foundations  paid  for  tbree  Excd  irilot  sites. 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Chicago  and  Los  Ange- 
les. The  National  Institute  of  Education, 
the  research  arm  of  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  gave  $402,000  in 
1978.  and  HEW  awarded  $700,000  in  June 
for  the  old  sites  and  three  new  sites  in 
Denver,  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  and  Memphis. 
Tenn.  The  VJS.  lAbor  Department  chipped 
in  $500,000  for  a  career  exploration  demon- 
stration project  an  alternative  pilot  ap- 
i>roacb  to  teachipg  black  youngsters  how  to 
choose  careers  and  find  and  keep  Jobs. 

In  addition  to  these  sites.  Excel  has  pro- 
grams in  New  York  and  Washington  states; 
Shaker  Heights.  Ohio:  Dallas;  New  Orleans, 
and  Sbreveport  La. 

Dr.  William  Samuels  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Excd  program,  likes  to  talk  about 
Excel  as  a  program  aimed  at  removing  cer- 
tain obstades  that  affect  the  achievement 
of  black  students  in  schools,  ranging  from 
disruptive  behavior  to  marijuana.  He  has  a 
flve-peison  staff.  

In  addition  to  $87,000  from  HEW,  the  pro- 
gram is  financed  largely  through  the  (Chica- 
go Cmnmunlty  Trust  which  has  given  Excel 
a  $105,000  grant  tar  this  budget  year. 

When  Samuels  discusses  the  spedflc  prob- 
lems Chicago  Excel  confronts,  he  refers  to 
the  fact  that  achievement  tests  last  spring 
showed  one-third  of  Chicago's  eighth-grad- 
ers failed;  two-thirds  of  the  same  students 
were  reading  three  yean  belOw  grade  leveL 

He  says  one  example  of  bow  Excd  attacks 
the  problem  is  the  Direction  Sports  pro- 
gram, which  combines  athletics  with  special 
rules.  One  rule  may  require  that  an  athlete 
who  scores  a  touchdown  answer  a  math 
question  asked  by  the  referee  before  the 
touchdown  can  be  counted. 

HEW  officials  thought  enouah  of  the  Di- 
recticm  Sports  concept  to  finance  it  in  1$ 
dties. 

Pipeline  to  Excdlenoe  is  a  program  tbat 
offers  internships  with  doctors,  lawyers, 
plumbers,  carpenteis  and  others  for  stu- 
denU  to  learn  what  those  Jobs  are  about 

One  example  of  a  local  program  is  the 
Robert  Abboud  Leadership  Training  Ses- 
sion. Abboud.  rb*'™**"  of  First  National 
^nk  of  Chicago,  takes  a  group  of  Exod  stu- 
dents tram  the  tfietto  to  bis  penthouse  each 
week  where  t^y  talk  about  anything  from 
plilh?fnp*»y  to  em^yment  to  poUtios.  And 
he  gives  reading  asrignments.  such  as  the 
works  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  El- 
dildge  Cleaver.  Thomas  Paine  and  Plato,  to 
be  discussed  the  following  week. 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxnfois 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  recent 
announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  propose  a  ban  on  weekend 
boating  is  imposing  an  imcnnsclonable 
burden  on  the  watercraft  ind'jstry. 

In  my  own  comments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  on  this  matter.  I  have 
stressed  that  this  proposed  measure  is 
highly  discriminatory  in  that  the  rec- 
reational boating  Industry  has  been 
singled  out  for  severe  restrictions, 
while  no  similar  ban  is  proposed  for 
such  recreational  activities  as  private 
aircraft,  motorcycling,  and  other  rec- 
reational vehicles. 

In  addition,  the  recreational  boating 
Industry  employs  600,000  persons  in 
the  United  States,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  my  congressional  district.  Illi- 
nois Includes  lake  area  communities 
and  many  of  my  constituents  who 
reside  in  these  communities  also  would 
be  directly  affected. 

Since  the  savings  in  energy  con- 
sumption would  be  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  all  fuel  used  by  engine- 
powered  products.  I  request  on  behalf 
of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  my 
constituents  including  those  who  are 
engaged  In  the  recreational  boating 
and  watercraft  industry  that  the  boat- 
ing restrictions  of  the  proposed  plan 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  support  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  290.  and  join  with 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Ronald 
MoTTL  of  Ohio,  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  that  declares: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  should  not  promul- 
gate or  make  effective  any  Federal  emergen- 
cy energy  conservation  plan  which  would 
harm  recreational  boating  or  which  would 
discriminate  against  recreational  boating  in 
comparison  to  other  recreational  uses  of 
energy* 
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HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  HEW  JXRSET 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that,  having  made  a  mistake  In 
the  United  Nations  vote  condemning 
the  Israeli  settlements  on  the  West 
Bank  and  In  Jerusalem,  the  President 
has  the  courage  and  good  sense  to 
admit  the  mistake  and  get  on  with 


business.  It  will  be  more  productive 
than  passing  aroimd  blame  for  the  in- 
cident simply  to  reiterate  that  our  na- 
tional policy  toward  Israel  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  which  we  have  maintained 
over  the  past  three  decades. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  House  in  fear- 
ing any  policy  which  would  foolishly 
seek  to  curry  favor  with  Islamic  re- 
gimes by  compromising— or  even  seem- 
ing to  compromise— our  commitment 
to  Israel.  Even  if  we  could  Justify  such 
treatment  of  our  one  stably  and  de- 
pendable ally  in  the  region,  we  should 
know  that  it  would  not  work.  How 
many  friends  have  we  gained  by  past 
gestures  of  that  kind?  What  friend 
gained  in  that  way  could  we  trust  as 
we  can  trust  Israel?  We  can  depend 
upon  Israel,  and  Israel  must  know  that 
she  can  depend  on  us.  No  short-term 
liaison  of  convenience  can  compare  in 
the  long  run  with  the  alliance  of 
strength  and  trust  which  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  with  Israel. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must 
blindly  support  unlimited  Israeli  set- 
Uement  of  the  West  Bank.  When'  the 
mayor    of   Jerusalem    questions    the 
wisdom  of  some  aspects  of  the  current 
settlement  policy,  so  might  yve.  As  true 
friends  we  are  entitled,  even  obligated 
to  do  so  as  our  perspective  allows  us. 
But  this  is  not  what  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion did:  It  condemned  indiscriminate- 
ly all  Jewish  settlement,  singling  out 
for  special  comment  the  old  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, site  of  the  holy  places  of 
three  great  world  religions,  a  place 
which  Israel  delivered  from  a  tangle  of 
barbed  wire  and  travel  restrictions  in 
1967.  Can  we  seriously  contemplate  ex- 
pelling Jews  from  their  own  historic 
city  and  denying  them  access  to  their 
holiest  shrine  when  their  return  to  the 
old  city  was  what  opened  it  up  to  all 
the  world?  That  is  what  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution implies,  but  that  is  surely  not 
our  policy.  The  U.N.  resolution  does 
not   distinguish    defense    settlements 
from  more  problematic  ones;  its  very 
one-sidedness   would   perpetuate   the 
animosities  which  It  would  ostensibly 
remedy.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  imply 
that  rebuilding  Jewish  homes  in  the 
old  city  is  somehow  wrong.  That  may 
be   the   notion   of   some   third-world 
cabal  In  the  United  Nations,  but  It 
cannot  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr;  Speaker,  as  sponsor  of  the  Camp 
David  agreements,  the  United  States 
has  the  obligation,  recognizing  the 
complexities  and  the  conflicting  rights 
Involved,  to  deal  fairly  with  oiu- 
friends  in  Israel  and  Egypt  in  helping 
them  along  the  admittedly  difficult 
way  to  genuine  peace.  The  unbal- 
anced, tmfair  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  is  not  com- 
patible with  that  role. 

The  positive  step  we  can  take  here  is 
to  reiterate  our  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  Israel,  to  her  freedom  from 
military  aggression  or  terrorist  vio- 
lence, and  to  her  right  not  just  to  ex- 
istence but  to  genuine  security.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  unmlstak- 
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ably  clear  that  our  commitment  to 
Israel  is  not  negotiable.* 


OLYMPIC  ATHLETES  NEED  OUR 
SUPPORT 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1980 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  22.  a  young  American 
hockey  team  startled  and  thrilled  the 
world  with  a  victory  over  what  we  had 
thought  was  the  world's  best  hockey 
team,  the  Russians.  It  was  a  victory  in 
every  sense— one  that  spurred  the 
team  on  to  the  gold  medal,  and  one 
that  united  Americans  in  a  time  when 
we  are  faced  with  uncertainties.  Per- 
haps most  importantly.  It  was  a  moral 
victory  over  the  Russians.  We  are 
fiercely  proud  of  our  team's  victory 
and  the  emergence  of  our  amateur 
athletes  to  a  position  of  serious  con- 
tention In  an  area  of  sports  long  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  games  were  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship,  rising 
above  the  very  serious  overtones  of 
politics,  the  presence  of  Russian 
troops  in  Afghanistan  continues. 
While  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter  a 
discussion  about  the  nature  of  politics 
in  the  Olympic  games,  we  must  clearly 
understand  that  the  current  course 
the  President  Is  taking  to  keep  Ameri- 
can athletes  from  participating  in  the 
sum.«ner  games  in  Mo-scow  is  a  punitive 
measure  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
failure  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Afghanistan. 

We  must  not,  however,  let  this 
action  turn  into  a  punitive  measure 
against  our  athletes  and  the  Olympic 
Committee  as  well.  The  fact  that  we 
will  not  be  a  participant  in  the 
summer  games  has  resulted  in  a  drop 
in  private  financial  support  for  the 
U.S.  OljTnpIc  allilctes  and  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee. 

The  usee  does  not  simply  finance 
the  training  of  athletes  for  the  Olj'ra- 
pic  games.  The  committee  also  pre- 
pares pur  athletes  for  the  pan-Ameri- 
can games  and  organizes  and  operates 
the  National  Sports  Festival.  They  es- 
tabli.'«h.  oiserate,  and  maintain  perma- 
nent training  facilities.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  a 
sports  medicine  research  program. 
These  responsibilities  impose  a  tre- 
mendous financial  obligation  on  the 
committee.  The  conunittee  has  always 
taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  America 
does  not  send  athletes  to  the  games, 
Americans  do. 

The  training  of  our  athletes  and  our 
participation  in  world  sports  events 
will  be  seriously  curtailed  if  the  contri- 
butions from  Americans  stop.  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
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American  people  to  look  beyond  the 
present  situation  and  lock  to  boosting 
the  morale  of  our  athletes.  We  must 
continue  to  show  support  for  them 
both  emotionally  and  financially.  We 
must  show  them  that  though  we  will 
not  be  participating  in  the  summer 
games,  we  are  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  we  want  them  to  continue 
in  the  excellence  they  have  so  ably 
demonstrated.  We  must  show  them 
that  we  will  not  let  the  volatile  world 
situation  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
support.* 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
REPRESENTATIVE  TOM  STEED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdxiy,  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  disappointed  by  the  decision  of 
my  friend.  Congressman  Tom  Steed,  to 
retire  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  his  service  in  Congress,  he  has 
been  a  valiant  fighter  for  the  interests 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Tom  is  sage  and  his  counsel  highly 
regarded!  His  word  is  his  l>ond.  I  re- 
spect his  Judgment  to  retire,  but  I 
know  the  House  will  miss  his  trust, 
knowledge,  and  competence  on  legisla- 
tive Issues— especially  his  involvement 
in  guiding  appropriations  bills. 

As  chairman  of  the  Treasury-Postal 
Service-General  Government  Appro- 
priations Subconmilttee,  Tom  Steed 
has  held  a  most  powerful  position 
ove/^eeing  Federal  funds  totaling 
some  $90  billion  annually.  His  subcom- 
mittee is  the  second  largest  on  appro- 
priations from  the  standpoint  of  the 
amount  of  money  with  which  it  deals, 
reviewing  budget  requests  for  agencies 
employing  some  819.000  of  the  more 
than  2.900,000  Federal  employees.  In- 
cluded are  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Tom  Steed  also  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  which  handles  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  highway  pro- 
grams, and  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  work  with 
Tom  on  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  for  several  years.  I  know 
Tom  will  take  home  with  him  a  distin- 
guished record  of  dedication  to  public 
service  that  few  in  Congress  can 
match,  and  legislative  experience  and 
expertise  envied  by  many  of  us. 

My  best  wishes  to  him  and  his 
family  .• 


TE8TIMONT  ON  THE  ANTI- 
ISRAEL  UJY.  SECURITY  COUN- 
CIL VOTE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OFoonncncoT 

VK  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVZS 

Thursday,  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  testified  before  the  House  PX>reign 
Affairg  C<nnmlttee  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 598.  which  I  introduced  with  my 
colleagues  from  New  Toric,  Ms.  Houz- 
MAN  and  til.  Fish.  House  Resolution 
598  is  a  resolution  of  Inquiry  calling 
upon  the  President  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  all  the  facts  and  informa- 
tion at  his  disposal  concerning  our  un- 
fortunate vote  in  the  United  Nations 
Sectirity  Council  on  March  1,  1980.  Aa 
my  colleagues  know,  on  March  1.  we 
voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution  con- 
demning Israeli  settlements  in.  the 
West  Bank.  Gaza,  and  in  Jenisalem 
and  called  for  their  dismantling.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  by  our  vote  in  favor  of 
such  a  one-sided.  anti-Israel  resolu- 
tion. My  shock  was  hardly  mitigated 
by  the  administration's  disavowal  of 
that  vote  more  than  2  days  later,  be- 
cause the  administration  maintained 
that  only  the  references  to  Jerusalem 
In  the  resolution  were  offensive.  But  if 
one  reads  the  resolution  it  quickly  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  represents  a 
radical  departure  from  past  U.S.  policy 
toward  Israel  even  with  the  references 
to  Jerusalem  deleted. 

My  colleagues  nuCy  be  interested  to 
know  that  yesterday  the  State  Departr 
ment  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
President  might  invoke  executive 
privilege  in  response  to  our  resolution 
of  inquiry.  However,  the  State  Depart- 
ment also  expressed  its  willingness  to 
have  Secretary  Vance  appear  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  of  in- 
quiry to  fully  discuss  the  actions  lead- 
ing up  to  our  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  our  subsequent  disavowal  of 
that  vote.  I  am  looking  forward  to  that 
opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  the 
administration  has  decided  on  a  fun- 
damental change  of  policy  toward 
Israel  or  not. 

The  text  of  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  fol- 
lows: 

Testimony  or  Congressman  Christopher  J. 
Dodo 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 1  week  ago  today  my  colleagues  from 
New  York.  Ms.  Holtzman  and  Mr.  Fish,  and 
I  introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  vote  In  the  U  J4.  Security  Council  on 
the  Israeli  settlements.  We  introduced 
House  Resolution  598  (or  one  fundamental 
reason:  In  order  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
resulting  from  our  vote  in  the  security  coun- 
cil and  the  administration's  subsequent  dis- 
avowal of  that  vote.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  I  have  no  desire  to  fur- 
ther embarrass  the  administration  over  this 
affair,  but  I  do  want  to  learn  the  truth 
about  why  this  country  voted  the  way  it  did 
at  the  U  J4. 

I  believe  that  the  House  of  RQueaenta- 
Uvea,  and  this  committee  in  particular,  have 
a  clear  responsibility  to  ascertain  the  facts 
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tied.  While  the  official  U.S.  position  has 
been  that  most  of  the  settlements  are  Il- 
legal, thia  Is  the  first  time  we  have  Joined  in 
demanding  that  they  be  dismantled  in  a  Se- 
curity CouncQ  resolution.  This  unprecedent- 
ed U.8.  position  again  pre-Judges  the  f utiuv 
outcome  of  the  autonomy  talks.  Ambassa- 
dor McHenry's  statement  after  the  vote 
that  dismantling  all  the  settlements  might 
be  Impractical  hardly  mitigates  the  damage 
done  by  the  vote  Itself.  In  fact,  the  only 
change  we  were  able  to  get  In  this  Arab- 
Qwnsored  resolution  was  the  deletion  of  a 
paragraph  which  falsely  Implied  that  the  Is- 
raeli Oovemment  does  not  permit  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  freedom  In  Jerusalem.  That 
is  not  much  of  a  victory  for  American  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  mentioned  a  few 
areas  where  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion has  adopted  a  new  policy  position  re- 
garding Israeli  settlements  aside  from  the 
seven  references  to  Jerusalem  which  the 
President  maintains  he  wanted  to  see  de- 
leted. My  point  is  that  even  If  one  complete- 
ly accepts  the  administration's  explanation 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  communication, 
this  committee  still  has  a  responsibility  to 
loolt  into  changes  in  U.S^  policy  towards 
Israel.  I  believe  that  our  resolution  of  In- 
quiry, if  fully  complied  with^  will  allow  this 
committee  and  Congress  to  leam  the  full 
truth  concerning  our  stance  on  Israeli  set- 
tlements. I  do  not  deny  the  administration's 
right  to  make  changes  In  our  international 
positions,  but  If  our  policy  has  changed, 
then  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know.  If  there  is  no  change 
in  our  position,  except  for  the  disavowed 
references  to  Jerusalem,  then  I  would  think 
that  the  administration  would  be  eager  to 
provide  this  committee  with  the  necessary 
proof. 

Personally,  I  would  also  be  interested'  to 
know  whether  the  administration  plans  to 
place  Itself  more  firmly  on  the  record  in  cor- 
recting the  March  Ist  vote  In  the  UJf.  I 
might  suggest  that  if  the  administration  is 
serious  about  disavowing  that  unfortunate 
Vote,  perhaps  the  President  might  want  to 
write  to  the  President  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  and  officially  place  into  the  UJf. 
record  a  detailed  disavowal  of  our  vote. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  admin- 
istration saw  fit  not  to  appear  before  the 
committee  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  If  repre- 
sentatives from  the  administration  were 
here,  we  might  discover  what  actually  led  to 
our  U.N.  vote  and  we  might  leam  what  the 
administration  plans  to  do  to  correct  its 
vote.  Considering  that  there  is  no  one  here 
to  answer  our  questions,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  committee  vote  to  pass  House  Res- 
olution 598,  and  leam  the  truth  in  this 
affair.* 
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CONNECTICUT  CONSTITUENT 
POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  CONWBCTICUT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  11,000  Individuals  in  Connecti- 
cut's First  District  participated  in  my 
1979-80  constituent  poll  conducted 
this  winter.  The  questions  Involved  a 
number  of  the  most  conbwverslal 
issues  facing  Congress  today:  military 
registration,  balancing  the  budget. 
SALT  II,  decontrol  of  crude  oil.  and 
nuclear  power. 


Although  this  is  not  a  scientific 
survey  of  opinion,  the  results  will  help 
me  to  understand  the  concerns  of 
people  I  represent.  At  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  share  the  re- 
sults of  this  poll  with  my  colleagues, 
along  with  my  comments  on  a  number 
of  these  issues. 

The  material  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  that  is  writing  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  windfall  profits  tax,  I  was 
pleased  that  almost  80  percent  of  you  sup- 
ported this  excise  tax.  The  conference  has 
agreed  to  place  the  highest  tax  on  oil  which 
is  currently  being  produced  and  the  lowest 
tax  on  oil  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
future.  This  will  encourage  exploration  and 
production. 

At  this  moment,  the  conferees  have  also 
agreed  to  use  for  income  tax  relief  more 
than  half  of  the  $227  billion  to  be  raised  by 
the  tax  over  10  years.  We  also  earmarked 
one-quarter  for  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, and  the  rest  for  energy  development, 
conservation  and  mass  transportation. 

Concern  over  our  energy  future  explains 
your  support  for  nuclear  power  as  long  as 
additional  safeguards  are  imposed.  My  own 
concerns  center  on  the  need  for  additional 
safety  measures  and  the  development  of  a 
sound  nuclear  waste  disposal  program. 

The  poll  reveals  a  tension  between  coal 
burning  and  clean  air  standards.  Transpor- 
tation problems  make  the  widespread  use  of 
coal  in  New  EIngland  unlikely  in  the  near 
future. 

However,  new  technologies  may  make  coal 
biuning  feasible  In  the  late  1980's  without  a 
significant  reduction  of  ambient  air  stand- 
ards. 

The  six  questions  on  the  economy  demon- 
strate a  desire  for  tax  cuts  and  a  balanced 
budget.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish 
both.  The  windfall  profits  conference  has 
set  aside  money  for  tax  cuts  and  agreed  to  a 
tax  deduction  for  some  savings  account  in- 
terest. There  may  be  future  efforts  for  a 
generalized  tax  cut,  but  for  the  next  two 
years  this  may  come  at  the  expense  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget 

While  I  support  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget,  I  would  not  like  to  see  it  placed  in 
tlie  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  a  doc- 
ument of  human  rights  and  principles  of 
government— not '  of  economic  policy.  It 
would  prove  cimibersome  to  implement  and 
create  a  number  of  administrative  problems. 
Also,  it  may  not  be  adopted  for  a  number  of 
years  because  of  the  method  of  ratifying  aU 
constitutional  amendments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  balanced  budget 
would  result  more  qulcltly  by  amending  the 
congressional  budget  act.  We  could,  for  ex- 
ample, add  a  federal  spending  limit  to  the 
act  and  pass  a  comprehensive  sunset  law  to 
force  a  review  of  all  federal  programs  over  a 
ten-year  period.  The  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  already  actively  considering  both  of 
these  measures. 

Questions  on  foreign  policy  are  difficult 
because  they  are  often  superseded  by 
events.  As  you  know,  consideration  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  has  been  postponed  by  the 
events  In  Afghanistan. 

The  President  has  already  asked  for  a 
five-percent  Increase  In  defense  spending.  I 
believe  Congress  will  support  increasing 
military  strength. 

The  poll  indicates  widespread  support  for 
the  registration  of  male  Americans.  I  sup- 
port registration,  but  am  reserving  my  sup- 
port for  the  draft  and  for  drafting  women 
until  our  manpower  needs  in  the  1980'8  are 
more  fully  aniJyzed. 

Finally.  I  cannot  support  the  formal  ree- 
ognition  of  the  PLO  as  a  representative  of 
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the  Palestinian  Arabs.  The  PLO's  behavior 
to  date  forces  me  to  question  whether  or 
not  they  would  contribute  to  a  stable  politi- 
cal climate  in  the  Middle  East. 

BHIHUV 

1.  The  energy  price  and  supply  situation 
this  year  has  been  disastrous.  The  OPEC 
countries  have  Increased  the  price  of  crude 
oil  by  60  per  cent.  Oil  companies  are  report- 
ing record  profits.  Critics  have  accused 
tbem  of  hoarding  supplies.  Oovemment  reg- 
ulations have  been  blamed  for  decreased  do- 
mestic oil  jiroduction  and  for  this  summer's 
long  gasoline  lines.  And  despite  higher 
prices,  oil  consumption  probably  wlU  in- 
crease during  the  1980's. 

Who  do  you  feel  is  primarily  responsible 
for  our  current  energy  crisis?  (choose  one) 

(a)  Consumers.  5%. 

(b)  OPEC  cartel,  9%. 

(c)  Major  oil  companies.  19%. 

(d)  Oovemment,  20%. 

(e)  All  of  the  above,  47%. 

2.  Perhaps  the  Carter  Administration's 
most  controversial  energy  decision  was  tq 
lift  price  controls  from  domestic  crude  oiL 
Decontrol  is  supposed  to  increase  oil  produc- 
tion and  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  Here  is  how  decontrol  will  affect  prices: 
on  that  today  sells  (with  a  profit  for  the  oil 
Industry)  for  $6.00  to  $13.00  a  barrel  will 
rise  after  October,  1981,  to  the  world  price 
(perhaps  as  high  as  $26  a  barrel).  The  Presi- 
dent believes  that  higher  prices  will  encour- 
age domestic  oU  production  and  cut  con- 
sumption. He  has  also  proposed  a  windfall 
profits  tax  to  recover  some  of  the  increased 
profits  decontrol  wHl  give  to  the  oil  compa- 
nies. 

Do  you  support  the  President's  decision  to 
lift  controls  from  domestic  crude  oil? 

(a)  Tes,  51%. 

(b)  No,  39%. 

(c)  Undecided.  10%. 

Do  you  support  a  windfall  profits  tax  for 
oQ  companies? 

(a)  Tea,  79%. 

(b)  No,  17%. 

(c)  Undecided,  4%. 

If  Congress  approves  the  windfall  profits 
tax,  how  do  you  think  the  tax  revenue 
should  be  vent?  (choose  any  two) 

(a)  Increase  mass  transit  funds.  17%. 

(b)  Help  the  poor  and  elderly  pay  heating 
bills.  8%. 

(c)  Balance  the  federal  budget,  10%. 

(d)  Increase  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  all  potential  energy  sources, 
34%. 

(e)  Tax  credits  for  conservation  and  solar 
power,  6%. 

(f)  Develop  synthetic  fuel  from  coal  and 
shale.  15%. 

'(g)  Fednal  Income  tax  rebate  for  consum- 
ers. 10%. 

3.  With  the  furor  over  Three  Bdile  Island 
and  the  unsolved  problem  of  nuclear  waste 
disposal,  questiona  about  the  future  of  nu- 
clear power  continue  to  face  the  public  and 
the  government  Some  nuclear  power  oppo- 
nents say  that  this  fonn  of  energy  Is  so  dan- 
gerous that  existtng  plants  must  be  eloeed 
down.  Other  opponents  only  want  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  hudear  energy.  Sunwrt- 
ers  say  that  nuclear  energy  is  safe  and  reli- 
able. 

What  policy  towards  nuclear  power  would 
you  support? 

(a)  Bqiand  its  uae,  13%. 

(b)  Klimlnat*  aU  nudear  power  plants, 
11%. 

(c)  Keep  existing  plants  running  but  pro- 
hibit new  plants.  17%. 

(d)  Allow  for  continued  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry with  additional  safety  regulations. 
U%. 
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4.  A  number  of  obstacles  have  limited  use 
of  our  country's  abundant  coal  supplies. 
One  problem  Is  our  clean  air  laws,  especially 
in  New  Bni^and. 

If  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between  clean 
air  standards  and  burning  coal  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oQ,  which  policy 
would  you  support? 

(a)  Weaken  clean  air  standards.  51%. 

(b)  Preserve  clean  air  standards.  40%. 

(c)  Dont  know.  9%. 

5.  Rationing  gasoline  supplies  would  be  a 
policy  to  allocate  limited  supplies.  It  would 
mean  a  new  bureaucracy  and  a  different  life 
style  for  most  Americans.  This  summer's 
long  gas  lines  resulted  from  a  seven  per  cent 
shortage.  Rationing  under  a  20  per  cent 
shortage  might  result  in  allocations  of 
about  one  gallon  of  gas  daily  to  each  driver. 

When  do  you  think  gas  rationing  should 
be  imposed? 

(a)  With  a  seven  per  cent  shortage.  18%. 

(b)  With  a  ten  per  cent  shortage.  30%. 

(c)  With  a  twenty  per  cent  shortage.  28%. 

(d)  Never.  34%, 

6.  Conservation  is  the  only  practical 
method  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign 611  in  the  near  future. 

Which  of  the  following  conservation 
measures  would  you  support?  (choose  one) 

(a)  Mandatory  thermostat  settings  of  78 
degrees  in  the  summer  and  65  degrees  in  the 
winter,  25%. 

(b)  Oasollne  rationing  even  during  times 
of  ample  supply,  23%. 

(c)  Mandatory  insulation  standards  which 
must  be  met  before  a  house  can  be  sold  or 
resold,  17%. 

(d)  Significant  increase  in  energy  prices  to 
discourage  consiunption.  10%. 

(e)  None  of  the  above,  25%. 

■con  OMT  AMD  TAXES 

7.  Many  economists  believe  there  will  be  a 
recession  next  year.  If  this  h^pens.  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  plans  to  debate 
the  need  for  a  federal  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  A  cut  between  $16  billion  and 
$30  billion  has  been  proposed. 

If  the  economic  need  for  a  tax  cut  can  be 
proven,  which  method  would  you  most  favor 
to  reduce  taxes?  (choose  one) 

(a)  RoU  back  the  large  Social  Security  tax 
increase  scheduled  for  December  31.  1979, 
21%. 

(b)  Exempt  some  savings  account  interest 
income  from  the  federal  income  tax,  25%. 

(c)  A  federal  Income  tax  cut  for  all  indi- 
vidual taxpayera,  37%. 

(d)  Reduce  business  taxes  to  accelerate 
economic  growth  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment 17%. 

8.  Several  member*  of  Congress  have  pro- 
posed a  10  percent  Value  Added  Tax  (VAT) 
to  replace  Social  Security  taxes  and  reduce 
federal  income  taus.  Oivonents  say  VAT  is 
essentially  a  natioial  sales  tax.  that  it  is  re- 
gressive and  would  hurt  poor  people  the 
most  Supporters  point  out  that  VAT  is 
widely  used  in  Europe,  that  it  would  help 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  and 
that  it  is  a  relatively  pataileas  way  to  raise 
revenue  because  it  is  "hidden"  in  the  price 
of  the  goods  and  products  we  buy. 

Would  you  favor  a  Value  Added  Tax  if  it 
replaced  aome  existing  federal  taxes? 

(a)  Tea.  37%. 

(b)  No,  61%. 

(e)  Undecided.  22%. 

9.  All  of  the  following  problems  affect  you 
directly  or  indirectly. 

What  do  you  believe  is  the  most  impor- 
tant econmnic  issue  facing  you  and  your 
family?  (choose  one) 

(a)  Food  prices,  17%. 

(b)  Hie  cost  of  boustng,  10%. 

(c)  Energy  prices,  33%. 

(d)  Ooveniment  regulation  and  spending, 
39%. 
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(e)  Unemployment  1%- 

10.  The  inflation  rate  is  now  over  12  per- 
cent. Some  members  of  Congress  are  advo- 
cating wage  and  price  contnda  to  stop 
higher  prices,  but  opponents  argue  that  con- 
trols cannot  be  administered  effectively  or 
fairly. 

Would  you  sui>port  wage  and  price  cod> 
trols? 

(a)  Yea.  41%. 

(b)  No,  46%. 

(c)  Undecided.  13%. 

11.  Another  cause  of  inflation  is  govern- 
ment spending,  eqwdally  the  size  of  the 
federal  debt  "This  issue  is  cnmplirat^Hl  by 
the  fact  that  76  percent  of  the  federal 
budget  Is  required  by  law.  Costa  such  as 
Social  Security  benefita.  defense  oontracta 
and  even  interest  on  the  national  debt  are 
in  this  category.  But  it  is  poasible  to  balance 
the  budget  Supporters  of  a  balanced  budget 
believe  it  would  reduce  inflation.  Opponents 
think  it  would  deepen  recession  and  acceler- 
ate unemployment 

Would  you  support  balancing  the  federal 
budget  over  a  period  of  two  to  three  years? 

(a)  Yes,  73%. 

(b)  No,  12%. 

(c)  Undecided.  16%. 

Would  you  supvwrt  a  Constitutional 
amendment  requiring  Congress  to  balance 
the  budget  every  fiscal  year? 

(a)  Yes,  57%. 

(b)  No,  29%. 

(c)  Undecided.  14%. 

12.  Currently,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  its  Chairman,  Paul  Volcker.  is  tight- 
ening the  money  supply  to  lower  the  rate  of 
inflation.  The  Immediate  result  of  this 
effort  has  been  record  high  interest  rates 
which  are  beginning  to  slow  down  key  sec- 
tors of  our  economy.  Proponents  believe 
this  action  ia  needed  to  lower  the  inflation 
rate,  while  onxmoits  daim  the  natkm  wiU 
be  forced  into  a  deep  recessian  that  will  in- 
crease unemployment  and  raise  the  federal 
debt 

What  is  your  view  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's  actlcms  raising  interest  rates? 

(a)  Agree,  45%. 

(b)  Disagree.  38%. 

(c)  Undecided.  17%. 

POKBIQII  TOLXCT 

13.  The  Stategie  Arms  limitation  Treaty 
(SALT  m  is  before  the  Senate  for  ratifict' 
tion.  The  treaty  would  limit  the  number 
and  type  of  nuclear  weapons  deployed  by 
the  U.8.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  support' 
em  believe  the  treaty  wiU  slow  down  the 
arms  race  and  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  Its  opponents  say  that  Soviet  compU- 
anoe  with  the  treaty's  terms  cannot  be  veri- 
fied and  that  it  would  give  the  Soviets  nu- 
clear superiority. 

Do  you  favor  ratification  of  SALT  II? 

(a)  Yea,  34%. 

(b)  No,  61%. 

(c)  Undedded.  16%. 

14.  Preddent  CartCT  has  prbposed  a  $13»- 
bHlion  defense  budget  Crittes  argue  that 
the  buiteet  indudea  unneoeaary  expendi- 
tures and  wasteful  weapons  systems.  Otben 
want  a  five  per  cent  tnereaae  In  tite  Admlnis- 
timtlon's  budget  arguing  that  the  proposed 
expenditures  are  Inadequate  to  defend  U.S. 
interests  around  the  world. 

Do  you  think  the  President's  proposed 
budget  is 
(a)Notenoui3i.30%. 

(b)  About  rii^  41%. 

(c)  Too  much,  29%. 

15.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready TCjeeted  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
draft  registration.  But  many  believe  that 
peacetime  registration  Is  needed  to  guaran- 
tee that  cnooili  young  men  (and  poasfbly 
women)  ean  be  drafted  ookkly  to  meet  a  nap 
tlonal  emergency. 
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8%. 
States  policy  of  refusing 
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ni  THE  H<  USE  or  KZPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thun  day,  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  DICi  INSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadnes  i  to  me  that  Denver  Dick- 
erson  is  retl  Ing  as  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Comnittee  on  Printing  after  7 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Congress  an  I  Nation. 

A  dlstingv  shed  Journalist  and  legis- 
lator in  his  }wn  right.  Denver  Dicker- 
son  is  the  84  n  of  a  one-time  Governor 
of  Nevada.  He  began  his  career  in 
print  Jouma  Jsm  in  1934  at  Reno,  Nev., 
and  later  o'vned  newspiu>ers  in  both 
and  Carson  City.  An  indication 
regard  with  which  he  was 
journalists  is  the  fact 
a  former  president  of 
State  Press  Association 


and  is  prese  itly  a  member  of  the  Na- 


mub. 


Demonstntlng  both  his  rapid 
achievement  and  popidarity  as  a  State 
legislator,  1  tenver  served  only  two 
terms  in  the  Nevada  State  Legislature 
before  beint  elected  speaker  of  that 
State's  hou  le  of  representatives  in 
1943. 

Denver  Dickerson  has  served  our 
Nation  witl  honor  and  distinction 
During  Wor  d  War  II,  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Am  ly.  he  participated  in  cam 
paigns  in  Nc  v  Guinea  and  at  Luzon  in 
the  Philipp  ae  Islands.  He  has  also 
served  our  d  tplomatic  service  as  infor- 
mation offker  of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
Rangoon.  Bi  irma,  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  executive  secretary  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Alan  H.  Bible  of  Nevada. 

In  1963  tt  e  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  appointed  Denver  Lieuten- 
ant Govemo  r  of  Guam.  He  was  reap- 
pointed to  that  post  by  President 
Lyndon  Johi  son  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
Denver's  ou  standing  service  and  con- 
tributions 1 0  •  >r  Nation.  I  wish 
Denver  and  hth  .ovely  wife  Maxine. 
and  their  children,  daughter,  Mrs. 
Diane  Waynian  of  Washington,  D.C., 
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and  son.  Jeffrey,  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Godspeed  in  all 
of  their  future  family  and  individual 
endeavors.* 
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were  enacted,  would 
registration  of  women? 


SAFEGUARDING  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMA'nON 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 


OTHEWTORK 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thundaw,  March  13, 1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thorough  scrutiny  of  Government 
action  provides  the  American  public 
with  its  best  assurance  that  Govern- 
ment is  operating  in  a  lawful  and  ef- 
fective manner.  Recent  court  cases 
and  other  developments  may  be  com- 
bining to  Umit  the  public's  right  to 
know.  In  this  regard,  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
analysis  of  the  problem  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  11. 1980.  The  text  follows. 
BRnrcniG  Back  Sechxct 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

This  has  not  been  a  good  winter  for 
Americans  who  believe  in  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  an  Informed  public  as  the 
most  fundamental  safeguards  of  democracy. 
The  Supreme  Court,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  President  Carter's  war 
scare  have  combined  to  bring  back  secrecy— 
that  hardy  perennial  of  arrogant  govern- 
ment 

First,  in  one  of  its  least  defensible  deci- 
sions, the  Burger  Court  ruled  that  Prank 
Snepp  had  violated  a  valid  secrecy  agree- 
ment in  publishing— without  C.I.A.  approv- 
al—a book  about  the  disgraceful  perform- 
ance of  the  agency  during  the  last  days  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  in 
Saigon.  As  a  consequence,  the  Court  ordered 
him  to  pay  over  to  the  Government  every 
cent— about  $120,000— earned  by  the  book. 
"Decent  Interval."  together  with  all  future 
earnings. 

The  Government  did  not  accuse  Mr. 
Snepp  of  disclosing  classified  information  or 
damaging  the  national  aecurity.  At  issue,  os- 
tensibly, was  nothing  but  the  validity  of  the 
secrecy  agreement  the  C.IJL  made  him  sign 
when  he  went  to  work  there,  and  which  the 
Court  held  to  override  his  First  Amendment 
rights.  But  the  real  issue  was  whether  Mr. 
Snepp,  who  had  been  rebuffed  by  the  C.LA. 
in  trying  to  report  his  story  through  official 
channels,  had  the  right  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  deficiencies  of  an  agency  paid  for 
by  taxpayers  and  operated  supposedly  in 
their  interests. 

The  Burger  Court  held  that  he  had  no 
such  right,  and  the  stiff  penalty  it  imposed 
on  him  guarantees  that,  in  future,  whistle- 
blowers  will  be  unlikely  to  take  their  stories 
to  the  public  as  openly  and  in  such  convinc- 
ing detail  as  he  did.  Already,  the  agency  is 
trying  to  apply  the  decision  to  Jolin  Stock- 
well,  who  wrote  "In  Search  of  Enemies,"  de- 
taUii\g  agency  bungling  in  Angola. 

The  Snepp  ruling  will  also  encourage 
other  agencies  with  claims  on  national  secu- 
rity information— say.  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments— to  use  and  enforce  se- 
crecy oaths.  That  may  not  only  limit  the 
freedom  of  many  more  Government  em- 
ployees to  speak  out;  it  could  even  discour- 
age bold  and  independent  persons  from  en- 
tering Government  service  at  the  price  of 
such  a  restriction  on  what  would  otherwise 
be  their  constitutional  rights. 


On  the  heels  of  that  decision,  the  Burger 
Court  also  ruled  that  requests  and  suits 
under  the  Freedom  of  biformation  Act 
could  not  apply  to  stenographic  notes  of 
Henry  Kissinger's  telephone  calls  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  reason  was  not  any  spe- 
cial security  value  attached  to  the  notes,  but 
that  Mr.  Kissinger  had  removed  them  from 
State  Department  custody  before  any  de- 
mands for  them  were  made.  Hence,  the 
Court  held,  the  State  Department  had  no 
means  of  responding  to  Fteedom  of  Infor- 
mation requests  for  these  official— and  cer- 
tainly valuable— Crovemment  records. 

It  does  not  take  a  cynical  veteran  of 
Washington  ways  to  predict  the  conse- 
quence. Officials  in  possession  of  documents 
they  do  not  want  made  public  will  simply 
find  means  to  remove  them  from  official 
custody,  as  Secretary  Klsdnger  did.  This 
sharp  limitation  on  the  reach  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  can  hardly  result  in 
anything  but  further  concealment  of  the 
public's  business  from  the  public. 

Following  the  Iranian  and  Afghan  crises, 
meanwhQe,  a  new  war  spirit  has  been  flar- 
ing in  the  country,  owing  much  to  Mr.  Car- 
ter's hard-breathing  response  and  his  calls 
for  draft  registration  and  increased  military 
spending.  Seizing  the  moment,  the  C.I.A. 
has  been  seeking  to  reverse  numerous  re- 
strictions it  brought  on  itself  with  its  free 
wheeling  activities.  Among  other  things,  the 
agency  wants  virtually  total  exemption 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  all  its  operational 
and  tectinical  files  would  be  untouchable;  il- 
legal activities  probably  could  be  concealed; 
inquiries  about  documents  could  be  rejected 
out  of  hand,  without  anyone— even  the 
courts— having  the  right  to  inspect  them  to 
see  if  the  withholding  was  proper. 

Yet,  the  C.I.A.  already  has  the  power, 
imder  present  law,  to  wittihold  legitimately 
classified  information  from  Freedom  of  In- 
formation demands.  That  is  apparently  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  agency,  for  several  du- 
bious reasons. 

One  is  tiiat,  at  present,  if  the  CIA.  with- 
holds a  document,  a  Federal  court  can 
review  the  document  to  see  if  the  decision 
was  a  proper  defense  of  a  legitimate  secret. 
Another  is  the  agency's  ritual  insistence  on 
protecting  its  "sources  and  methods"— 
which  sounds  fine  except  that  it's  a  gral>- 
bag  term  under  which  can  be  lumped  almost 
anything  that  the  C-I-A.  wants  to  cover  up. 
Agency  officials  also  say  they  need  to  be 
able  to  persuade  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ices that  information  they  share  can  be  kept 
secret  by  the  CIA.  No  doubt  that's  so,  but 
the  present  authority  to  protect  classified 
information  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

The  C.I.A.'s  more  likely  reason,  and  one 
the  public  should  bea'are,  is  its  oftstated 
desire  to  be  "unleashed."  It's  easier,  after 
all,  to  destabilize  a  government,  wage  a 
secret  war  or  try  to  make  Fidel  Castro's 
beard  fall  out  if  you  can  operate  in  secrecy 
and  under  the  pious  label  of  national  secu- 
rity .• 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JTiursday.  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  against  the  windfall  profit  tax 
conference  report  on  March  13  even 
though  the  bill  contains  entirely  imre- 
lated  tax  provisions  I  strongly  favor. 
Aside  from  its  main  goal  of  imposing 
an  excise  tax  on  domestic  oil  revenues 


March  13,  1980 

arising  from  the  decontrol  of  oil 
prices,  the  package  encourages  taxpay- 
er savings  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  existhig  exclusion  from  taxation 
from  $100  to  $200  for  dividends,  and 
extending  this  exclusion  to  apply  to 
Interest  received  from  certain  types  of 
savings  accounts.  The  exclusion  is  in- 
creased from  $200  to  $400  for  married 
couples. 

The  bill  offers  an  additional  tax 
saving  by  repealing  the  unworkable 
carryover  basis  provisions  enacted  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 1  signaled 
my  support  for  a  repeal  of  the  car- 
ryover basis  by  voting  on  December  18 
in  favor  of  a  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  on  the  bill  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  repealing 
the  rule.  These  provisions,  grafted  on 
to  the  larger  bill,  will  help  the  taxpay- 
er who  saves  in  these  inflationary 
times. 

These  two  riders,  however,  were  the 
only  bright  spots  in  the  windfall  profit 
tax  package.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  legislation  contribute  to  the 
development  of  our  long-range  energy 
needs  by  forcing  the  oil  companies  to 
reinvest  the  extra  profits  resulting 
from  decontrol,  similar  to  my  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  3478.  Instead,  the  final  ver- 
sion uses  the  bulk  of  the  $227.7  billion 
in  revenues  primarily  for  nonenergy 
purposes. 

Two  crucial  elements  are  missing: 
First,  the  revenues  will  not  be  used  to 
further  our  drive  toward  energy  inde- 
pendence; and  second,  the  tax,  with- 
out a  plowback  provision  to  force  the 
oil  companies  to  reinvest  windfall 
profits  in  energy  production,  reduces 
the  incentives  for  energy  exploration 
and  production  that  were  the  Intended 
result  of  decontrol. 

With  the  Nation's  annual  oU  Import 
tab  over  $50  billion,  we  cannot  afford 
to  strangle  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion in  a  shortsighted  search  for  more 
Government  revenues  and  superficial 
energy  incentives.  By  taxing  away 
much  of  the  incentive  for  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  energy, 
this  legislation  tightens  the  energy 
noose  aroimd  America's  neck.« 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  MEETS 
SENATE  SKEPTICISM 


HON.  PAT  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration's  draft  registration 
proposal  is  meeting  the  same  kind  of 
skepticism  and  disbelief  over  in  the 
Senate  that  it  met  here  in  the  Housse. 

The   article,   from   the   March    12. 
1980,  New  York  Times,  follows: 
Cartch  Plan  for  Draft  Recistration 

Arouses  Skcpticisii  at  Slkatk  Hearing 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington,  March  U.— President  Car- 
ter's proposed  registration  of  young  men  for 
the  mUitary  draft,  already  stalled  in  the 
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House,  encountered  strong  skepticism  today 
in  its  first  test  in  the  Senate. 

The  <n>posiUon  was  led  by  Senator  Mark 
O.  Hatfield,  who  told  an  Appropriations 
subcommittee  that  the  proposal  "will  waste 
millions  of  dollaiB.  deeply  divide  the  nation 
at  a  time  when  we  require  solidarity  and 
strength,  disrupt  millions  of  lives,  divert  re- 
sources from  the  strengthening  of  the  all- 
volunteer  army  and  likely  create  a  new  class 
of  teen-age  felons." 

The  Oregon  Republican,  appearing  as  a 
witness  before  the  Subcommittee  on  H.UJ).- 
Independent  Agencies,  also  testified  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  should  at  least  be  given 
credit  for  having  enough  sophistication  to 
understand  that  a  list  of  names  will  add 
nothing  to  this  nation's  level  of  military 
preparedness." 

Gen.  Edward  C  Meyer,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
nation  needed  draftees  after  the  Regular 
Army,  the  NaUonal  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve  had  been  committed  to  combat  in  a 
conventional  war.  but  conceded  that  regis- 
tration for  mllitairy  service  now  would  not 
solve  the  problems  of  the  peacetime  army 
nor  would  it  address  the  problems  of  the  re- 
serves. In  both  components,  the  Army  is 
having  trouble  keeping  skilled  and  ext>eri- 
enced  people. 

PROPOSAL  TERMED  A  "SMOKESCREEH" 

This  prompted  Senator  Harrison  H. 
Schmitt.  Republican  of  New  Mexico,  to 
assert  that  the  debate  over  draft  registra- 
tion was  a  "smokescreen  that  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  real  problems  of  the  mili- 
tary." He  criticized  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion for  putting  limits  on  military  pay  In- 
creases, cutting  benefits  and  reducing  funds 
for  operations  and  maintenance. 

General  Meyer,  agreeing  that  the  immedi- 
ate problems  of  the  Army  needed  attention, 
asserted:  "Senator,  if  I  thought  that  draft 
registration  was  a  smokescreen  I  wouldn't 
be  here." 

John  P.  White,  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  de- 
fended the  President's  proposal  for  draft 
registration  as  "part  of  a  larger  policy"  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  the  nation's  resolve 
in  resisting  Soviet  aggression  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan. 

'  The  President's  proposal  was  also  support- 
ed by  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, while  spokesmen  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  opposed  it. 

Michael  A.  Fckula.  a  member  of  the  stu- 
dent government  at  the  nearby  University 
of  Maryland,  testified  that  the  nation  had 
heard  "much  promise"  but  had  seen  "little 
performance"  in  reducing  its  reliance  on  oil 
imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and 
contended  that  the  Carter  Administration 
was  not  prepared  to  take  decisive  steps  on 
energy  at  home  but  was  prepared  to  draft 
young  men  to  fight  in  that  region. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  many  of  us 
will  resist  the  draft."  he  continued.  "We  be- 
lieve in  defending  our  country.  However,  we 
will  not  fight  for  the  big  oil  companies  or 
political  hacks." 

There  was  a  broad  difference  in  testimony 
over  how  much  resistance  to  draft  registra- 
tion might  develop.  Mr.  Wliite  testified  that 
only  2  percent  of  the  four  million  men  the 
Administration  wants  to  register  were  ex- 
pected to  defy  the  law. 

Senator  Hatfield,  however,  quoted  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  as  estimat- 
ing that  10  percent  failed  to  register  in  the 
Vietnam  War  and  contended  that,  if  that 
trend  held,  "by  the  end  of  1980  upwards  of 
400,000  young  men  could  be  confronted  with 
felony  charges." 
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In  a  prepared  statement.  David  Landau  of 
the  ACX.U.  questioned  irtiether  Congress 
had  the  constttutlonal  authority  to  draft 
people  in  peacetime. 

But  the  Legion  spokesmen.  E.  PhUip 
Riggin  and  James  Hubbard,  asserted  that 
"we  are  not  aware  of  a  dngle  preeedent^set- 
ting  court  ruling  declaring  registration, 
which  is  all  the  Administration  is  requesting 
at  this  point,  or  even  peacetime  conscription 
unconstituUonaL"* 


U.N.  RESOLUTION  NO.  242 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPnW  JXRSET 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  the  administration  cast  its 
precedent-shattering  vote  against 
Israel  at  the  United  Nations.  Since 
that  time,  the  Carter  administration 
has  attempted  to  explain  and  excuse 
this  foreign  policy  debacle  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  vote  was  a  mistake  caused 
by  a  conmiunications  failure.  If  we  be- 
lieve the  President's  explanation,  then 
the  episode  calls  into  question  the  ad- 
ministration's ability  to  handle  sensi- 
tive foreign  policy  matters.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  accept  Mr.  Cart- 
er's statement  that  after  7  days  of 
U.N.  debate  on  the  resolution  and  in- 
numerable communications  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
administration  accidentally  voted  the 
wrong  way,  then  we  must  doubt  our 
Nation's  overall  commitment  to  the  se- 
curity of  Israel.  Either  explanation  is 
imacceptable  and  inexctisable. 

By  endorsing  a  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  that  calls  on  Israel  to 
dismantle  its  settlements  on  the  West 
Bank  and  in  Jerusalem,  the  adminis- 
tration has  sabotaged  the  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations concerning  the  status  of  the 
West  Bank.  Our  vote  further  served  to 
undermine  U.N.  Resolution  242,  the 
framework  for  negotiations  from  1967 
through  the  Camp  David  accords.  Sup- 
port for  a  resolution  which  contains 
reference  to  "Palestinian  territory" 
suggests  that  we  are  now  prepared  to 
recognize  a  Palestinian  state.  The 
Carter  adminLstration  vote  for  this  ob- 
jectioriable  resolution  was  at  best  a 
grave  error  in  Judgment,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Its  recent  action  will  great- 
ly lessen  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  U.S.  historic  commitment  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  Israel  re- 
flects our  recognition  of  the  moral  and 
strategic  importance  of  this  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is 
the  one  ally  that  we  can  count  on  in 
this  region;  like  any  nation,  it  has  a 
right  to  a  peaceful  and  secure  exist- 
ence. I  cannot  understand  how  our 
Government  could  ignore  this  long- 
standing friendship  and  vote  for  a  res- 
olution that  repudiates  the  State  of 
Isitiel.  By  doing  so,  we  have  at  once 
shaken  our  credibility  witli  our  allies 
and  heartened  those  adversaries  who 
take  comfort  from  American  confusion 
or  vacillation. 
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Unfortu]  lately,  this  gaffe  is  only  the 
latest  in  a  leries  of  foreign  policy  blun- 
ders on  tl  e  part  of  President  Carter 
and  his  ai<  es.  In  1977.  the  adi^inistra- 
tion  soug  it  to  include  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  PLO  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  negi>tiationB.  In  1978.  the  ad- 
minlstrati(ti  sold  sophisticated  mili- 
tary weap<  OS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  a  his- 
toric enem  r  of  Israel  and  a  vocal  oppo- 
nent of  th«  Camp  David  Peace  Treaty. 
In  1979.  :»>igniew  Brzezinski  shook 
hands  in  mblic  in  Algiers  with  the 
leader  of  t  \e  PLO.  while  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador An<  rew  Young  was  making 
secret  over  ures  to  the  PLO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  in- 
eptitude in  foreign  policy  matters 
cannot  and!  must  not  continue.  I  would 
hope  that]  congressional  and  public 
condemnat  on  of  the  latest  fiasco,  the 
shameful  '  ote  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  wl  1  force  the  administration 
to  think  long  and  hard  before  again 
betraying  ime  of  our  closest  allies, 
whether  in  entionally  or  through  in 
advertence 


THE  ROAD  TO  PROEXUCTIVITY 
AND  1 CONOMIC  GROWTH. 
PART  I  r— SCHULZE  BILL  AP- 
PLADDEt  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OP  INVESTMENT 
CLUBS 


HON.  I ICHARDT.  SCHULZE 

DP  PBnrmvAinA 

IN  THE  H<  USX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur,  day.  March  13. 1980 
SCHILZE. 
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become  an  investor  and  giving  him  a  tax 
credit  for  doing  so  has  been  introduced. 

The  Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act  of 
1980,  HR  0300.  was  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Richard  T.  Schulze  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  on  January  24th.  The 
Bill  is  designed  to  do  two  very  important 
things:  One  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal available  to  industry;  the  second  is  to  in- 
volve millions  of  the  nation's  citizens  in  the 
process  of  supplying  that  capital. 

The  provisions  of  HR  6300  are  very 
simple.  For  every  dollar  of  new  money  an 
individual  invests  In  equities  each  year,  the 
person  receives  a  credit  of  10  cents  against 
his  income  tax.  If  $1,000  Is  Invested.  $100  is 
deducted  from  the  tax  payable.  Credit  is 
given  for  investments  up  to  $10,000.  For 
married  couples  the  maximum  doubles. 
Money  from  wages,  dividends  or  other 
sources  can  be  Invested.  Credit  wlU  not  be 
given  for  selling  one  stock  and  Investing  in 
another.  Deposits  in  Investment  Clubs  and 
reinvested  earnings  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  credit.  Other  investments  you  make 
personaUy  will  qualify  for  the  credit.  Hus- 
band anrfwife  could  reduce  their  income  tax 
as  much  as  $2,000  a  year. 

The  abUity  of  this  legislation  to  produce 
billions  of  dollars  of  new  capital  and  cause 
millions  of  people  to  invest  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
in  effect  since  1978  in  France  and  Sweden 
and  more  recently  in  Quebec.  Its  dramatic 
results  in  those  countries  suggest  that  in 
the  larger  UJS.  economy  five  to  ten  million 
people  might  be  encouraged  to  provide  $25 
to  $50  billion  dollars  of  new  capital  a  year. 
This  new  capital  would  create  new  busi- 
nesses, help  modernize  our  industrial  plants 
and  produce  tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs. 
Nine  months  after  the  French  legislation 
took  effect  prices  on  the  Bourse  were  up  44.4 
percent.  Recently  they  were  up  66  percent. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  put  as  much  of  its  total  income 
into  building  up  new  industrial  plant  and 
equipment  as  other  leading  industrial  na- 
tions have  done.  Our  savings  rate,  the 
amount  we  set  aside  for  new  factories  and 
new  equipment,  has  been  getting  smaller 
every  year.  Just  released  figures  suggest 
that  currently,  as  a  nation,  we  may  even  be 
living  off  our  capital  rather  than  increasing 
our  productive  ability. 

The  resulU  of  our  failure  to  put  more 
money  into  productive  capacity  has  been 
harmful  to  most  of  our  citizens.  There  has 
been  no  real  Increase  in  our  standard  of 
living  for  ten  years.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  per  hour  of  labor 
has  been  declining  for  years  and  is  now 
lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  major  free 
world  powers.  As  our  rate  of  productivity  in- 
crease has  fallen,  our  rate  of  inflation  has 
soared. 

HR  6300  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
NAIC  believes  is  of  great  value  to  the 
nation.  It  seems  certain  to  produce  more 
new  capital  and  new  Individual  investors 
than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  before 
Congress.  Ite  appeal  is  not  limited  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  already  investors  or  already 
involved  in  some  Investing  program.  NAIC's 
Thomas  O'Hara,  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  support  of 
HR  6300  on  January  30th.  Five  other  orga- 
nizations either  testified  for  this  Bill  or 
mentioned  it  favorably  in  their  appearances. 
These  were  the  Committee  of  Publicly 
Owned  Companies,  The  Investment  Compa- 
ny Institute.  Robert  Baldwin  speaking  per- 
sonally but  testifying  for  the  Business 
Roundtable,  Stockholders  of  America,  and 
Paine  Webber  Mltchell-Hutchlns,  Inc. 

While  this  Bill  is  now  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  vigorous  support  is 
needed  by  NAIC  members  to  win  support 
for  It.  if  enough  Better  Investing  readers 
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will  send  letters  to  their  Congressmen 
asking  them  to  support  the  Bill.  HR  6300 
can  become  law.  At  this  particular  time  it  Is 
most  Important  to  get  memben  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  support  the  Bill. 
Your  personal  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
Committee  asking  him  to  support  it  is  vital. 
An  additional  letter  signed  by  every  member 
of  your  club  would  also  be  powerful  support. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  36  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
time  you  spend  writing  or  calling  on  them 
when  they  are  home  can  make  possible  the 
passage  of  thU  important  legislation.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  help  solve  the  nation's 
serious  capital  problem. 

The  letter  "D"  after  the  Congressman's 
name  Identifies  him  as  a  Democrat  and  the 
letter  "R"  as  a  Republican.  The  number 
that  follows  is  the  office  room  number.  L 
stands  for  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing. R  is  Raybum  House  Office  Building.  C 
is  Cannon  House  Office  Building.  To  these 
addresses  add  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Bill  Archer.  Tex  R  1024  L. 

L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalis,  Fla  R  2433  R. 

Barl)er  B.  ConaUe,  Jr.,  N.Y.  R  237  C. 

James  C.  Corman.  Calif.  D  2217  R 

Wm.  R.  Cotter,  CT  D  3134  R. 

Philip  M.  Crane,  IL  R  1035  L. 

Thomas  J.  Downey,  N.Y.  D  1111  L. 

John  J.  Duncan,  Term  R  2458  R. 

Joseph  L.  Fisher,  VA  D  223  C. 

Harold  E.  Ford.  Term  D  1230  L. 

Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  OA  D  1504  L. 

BUI  Frenzel,  MN  R  1026  L. 

Richard  A.  Gephardt,  MO  D  218  C. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons.  Fla  D  2206  R. 

Bill  Gradlson.  OH  R  1519  L. 

Frank  A.  Guarini,  N.J.  D  1020  L. 

Cecil  Heftel.  Hawaii  D  322  C. 

Ken  Holland.  SC  D  103  C. 

Andy  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Ind  D  1533  L. 

Ed  Jenkins,  GA  D  217  C. 

James  R.  Jones,  OK  D  203  C. 

Raymond  F.  Lederer,  PA  D  119  C. 
James  G.  Martin.  N.C.  R  341  C. 
W.  Henson  Moore.  LA  R  2444  R. 
J.  J.  Pickle.  TX  D  242  C. 
Charles  B.  Rangel.  N.Y.  D  2432  R. 
Dan  Rostenkowski,  IL  D  2111  R. 
John  H.  Rousselot.  Calif  R  2133  R. 
Marty  Russo.  IL  D  206  C. 
Richard  T.  Schulze.  PA  R  432  C. 
James  M.  Shannon.  MA  D  226  C. 
Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark.  Calif  D  1034  L 
Al  Ullman,  Oreg  D  1136  L  (Chairman). 
Guy  Vander  Jagt,  MI  R  2334  R. 
Charles  A.  Vanik.  OH  D  2108  R. 

Testimony  or  Thomas  E.  O'Hara 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Staff,  my  name  Is  Thomas  E. 
O'Hara  and  I  am  here  today  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Invest- 
ment Clubs,  an  organization  with  a  dues 
paid  membership  of  70,000  individual  Inves- 
tors. 

I  have  filed  a  larger  statement  but  at  this 
time  would  like  to  emphasize  several  points 
briefly. 

I  did  not  come  today  to  discuss  the  na- 
tion's great  need  for  Increased  capital  for- 
mation and  the  new  Jobs,  the  improved  pro- 
ductivity and  the  increased  international 
competitive  ability  of  American  Industry  an 
enlarged  capital  supply  would  provide.  I 
know  you  gentlemen  are  aware  of  this.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  a  very  Important 
source  of  that  capital  is  the  bidividual  inves- 
tor. There  is  a  vital  need  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dividual to  help  build  the  nation's  capital 
supply. 

In  the  past  ten  years  this  nation  has  lost 
millions  of  Individual  Investors.  Not  only 
have  we  lost  ten  million  people  from  the 
capital  formation  process,  but  this  loss  has 


been  concentrated  in  that  part  of  our  jwpu- 
lation  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

We  have  paid  a  tremendous  price  for  this 
loss  of  millions  of  individual  investors.  The 
withholding  of  their  billions  of  capital 
means  thousands  of  new  businesses  were 
not  started,  tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs 
have  not  been  created,  productivity  has 
been  reduced  and  the  government  has  lost 
large  sums  of  tax  Income.  In  the  capital 
markets  themselves  the  loss  of  these  mil- 
lions of  individual  investors  have  resulted  in 
a  prolonged  reduction  in  the  prices  at  which 
securities  sell  in  relation  to  earnings  and  in- 
trinsic values.  The  abnormally  low  security 
prices  have  made  new  equity  capital  very 
expensive  to  businesses  desiring  to  expand. 
They  have  enabled  overseas  buyers  to  take 
over  many  of  our  companies  at  bargain 
prices. 

As  the  nation  has  lost  millions  of  individu- 
al investors  there  has  l>een  a  marked  trend 
to  increase  the  institutionalization  of  our  se- 
curities markets.  Our  great  institutions  per- 
form valuable  services  and  are  a  vital  force 
in  the  nation.  But  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  we  begin  to  think  about  bringing  some 
balance  into  the  opportunities  between  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  in  the  securities 
markets.  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  investment  standards  of  institu- 
tions are  not  the  Iclnd  that  produce  the 
greatest  economic  activity  or  direct  capital 
to  that  part  of  business  which  is  most  cre- 
ative both  In  terms  of  new  Jobs  and  new 
businesses. 

As  little  as  ten  years  ago  70  percent  of  the 
trading  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  done  by  individuals  and  30  percent  by 
institutions.  Currently  those  figures  are  re- 
versed much  of  the  time. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
nation  should  make  a  great  effort  to  rebuild 
its  individual  investor  population.  There  are 
many  avenues  open  to  you  in  worldng  to- 
ward this  end,  but  there  is  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation before  you  which  we  believe  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  its  abUity  to  return  mil- 
lions of  individuals  to  the  nation's  capital 
markets  and  provide  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  capital.  We  know  it  is  superior  not  only 
because  its  provisions  clearly  have  such  ca- 
pabilities, but  because  it  has  had  a  two  year 
history  of  doing  the  Job  in  France  and  a 
shorter  history  in  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Quebec  and  in  Sweden. 

The  legislation,  bitroduced  last  week,  is 
"The  Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act  of 
1980"  proposed  by  Congressman  Richard  T. 
Schulze  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  capable  of 
drawing  millions  of  individuals  into  the  cap- 
ital formation  process.  Its  benefits  are  not 
limited  to  the  twenty  million  people  who 
are  already  shareholders.  The  wage  and 
salary  structure  we  have  today  makes  it  pos-. 
Bible  for  practically  all  of  the  nation's  100 
million  wage  earners  to  benefit  from  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  pieces  of  capital  formation 
legislation  which  is  anti-regressive:  The 
smaller  the  investors  income,  the  greater  is 
the  percentage  of  potential  benefit. 

You  may  reduce  capital  gains  taxes  and 
this  would  have  a  tremendously  beneficial 
effect,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  give  you  the  im- 
mediate Increase  in  the  number  of  individu- 
al bivestors  and  new  capital  as  would  the  In- 
dividual Investors  Incentive  Act  of  1980. 
You  may  encourage  individuals  to  invest  in 
IRA's  or  Dividend  Rehr,^estment  Programs. 
You  may  reduce  the  tax  on  Dividends  or  en- 
courage individuals  to  invest  in  other  ways, 
but  none  of  those  methods  will  bring  the 
millions  of  NEW  investors  into  the  capital 
formation  process  that  are  needed.  We  be- 
lieve, too,  that  some  of  these  methods  have 
the  disadvantage  of  directing  funds  either 
into  the  hands  of  institutions  or  to  the 
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giant-sized  end  of  industry  where  capital  al- 
ready tends  to  be  more  readily  available. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  views.  We  request  that  you  give 
specUl  attenUon  to  the  Individual  Investors 
Incentive  Act  of  1980  and  its  unique  ability 
to  help  attract  millions  of  individuals  to  the 
nation's  capital  formation  process.  Let  us  use 
this  opportunity  to  again  make  America  the 
land  of  encouragement  and  opportunity  for 
the  Individual  Investor.* 


PROPOSED  PLANK  OF  THE  IRISH 
NATIONAL  CAUCUS  FOR  THE 
1980  POLITICAL  PLATFORMS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

ormwTOKK 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  proposed  plank  of 
the  Irish  National  Caucus  for  the  1980 
political  platforms.  In  reading  the 
plank.  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  reflect  on  the  religious  and 
political  freedom  we  enjoy  In  the 
United  States  and  to  work  for  an  end 
to  the  discrimination,  violence,  and  in- 
justice that  is  currently  occuiring  In 
Northern  Ireland.  The  plank  follows: 

Consistent  with  its  traditional  concern  for 
international  human  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  all  peoples,  the  United  States 
should  play  a  positive  role  in  seeking  an  end 
to  the  injustices,  discrimination,  and  all 
types  of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage the  British  Government  to  embark 
upon  initiatives  that  would  end  all  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  promote  aelf-determlnation  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  island  of  Ireland. 

The  United  States  should  Insure  that  no 
American  aid— economic  or  political— will 
re-enforce  discrimination  or  any  other 
human  rights  violation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Further,  the  United  States  should  make 
certain  that  all  United  States  enterprises, 
operating  in  Northern  Ireland,  are  in  full 
compliance  with  U.S.  fair  employment 
laws.* 


VIEWS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ASHBROOK  AND  OOODUNG  ON 
ADJitlNISTRATION'S  PROPOSED 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1980 
•  Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  caU  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  the  views  of 
two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  opposing 
Carter  administration  proposals  to  cut 
support  for  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  John  Ashbrook  Is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  Bill  Goodling  is  our  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Eklucation 
Subcommittee  which  handles  child  nu- 
trition legislation.  Their  views  will  be 
set  forth  in  a  separate  statement  In 
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our  committee's  March  IS  report  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  tn 
which  we  make  recommendatlong  on 
fiscal  1981  spending  for  programa 
within  our  Jurisdlctdon. 

Our  committee  did  not  Tteoaaaead 
cuts  in  the  school  lunch  program,  and 
did  not  recommend  substantial  budget 
savings  in  other  nutrition  programs.  I 
share  the  reluctance  to  make  cuts  In 
these  programs,  but  given  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration,  the 
mood  of  ^he  Congress,  and  the  posi- 
tions alreitdy  taken  by  the  Budget 
Committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  substantial  cuts  may  well  l>e 
unavoidable.  Should  we  be  required  to 
make  cuts  above  those  recommended 
by  Messrs.  Ashbrook  and  Goodliho.  it 
is  unlikely  that  it  could  be  done  with- 
out doing  substantial  harm  to  the 
school  lunch  program.  So  they  are 
making  a  responsible  attempt  to  avoid 
that. 

John  Ashbrook  and  Bill  Goodling 
are  fiscal  conservatives  dedicated  to  a 
balanced  budget.  They  are  not  the 
kind  of  people  who  act  without  giving 
real  thought  to  the  implications.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  proposed  school  limch 
cuts  and  concluded  that  these  are  po- 
tentially destructive  of  the  program 
and  therefore  tmwise.  But  they  went 
beyond  that  to  recommend  a  series  of 
proposals  for  cutting  cost  in  child  nu- 
trition programs  which  would  have 
almost  the  same  budgetary  impact  as 
the  Carter  proposal  without,  as  they 
see  it,  harmful  effects  on  child  nutri- 
tion. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
their  suggestions,  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  an  honest  and  responsible 
effort  in  this  sensitive  area. 

The  material  follows: 

SKPASATB   VIKWS    BT   Hon.    JOBH    ASHBKOOK 

Aifs  HoH.  Bill  OooDLnro.  Rscommbisa- 
Tioiis  OH  Child  Nutritioh  Phoorams 

The  President  has  recommended  budetary 
cuts  in  the  chfld  nutrition  prognuns  within 
our  ComnJttee's  Jurisdiction  totalling  $401.8 
million.  Of  this  amount,  $344.4  mUUon 
would  come  out  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program:  $160.4  million  tmder  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  for  basic  support  for 
lunches  for  children  not  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced-price  meals,  and  $132.8  million  out 
of  SecUon  11  of  the  Act  by  setting  income 
eligibility  for  free  and  reduced-price  meala 
at  a  lower  level,  and  these  flgurea  do  not  in- 
clude an  additional  $17  million  wtilch  would 
be  cut  from  the  school  breakfast  program, 
and  over  $30  million  in  reduced  omnmodlty 
donations.  Thus,  the  President's  proposal 
would  substantially  reduce  support  for  over 
3  million  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies—according to  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

We  are  prepared  to  recommend  substan- 
tial cuts  in  the  child  nutrition  tnidget  within 
our  Committee's  JurisdictloD.  and  to  suggest 
additional  steps  which  could  be  taken.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Committee  rejected  most  of 
these  In  this  report. 

But  what  we  strongly  urge  Is  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  all  other  in- 
terested Members  of  Congress,  reject  the 
Administration's  proposed  cuU  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  Frankly,  we  feel 
that  they  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  Nation's  major  nutrition  program  for 
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sidy  in  the  next  school  year  is  minimal  at 
best. 

There  Is  yet  another  aspect  of  this  whole 
issue  which  demands  more  attention  than  it 
has  received:  The  potentially  drastic  impact 
of  this  proposal  on  Individual  families.  The 
following  is  our  analysis  of  that  based  upon 
solid  evidence  from  our  Committee's  hear- 
ings. 

Children  from  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween 100  and  125  percent  of  poverty,  who 
have  been  getting  their  meals  for  free, 
would  suddenly  have  to  pay  up  to  $1.00  per 
week.  And  instead  of  paying  10  cents  per 
meal  or  so,  students  whose  parents  make  be- 
tween 175  i)ercent  and  195  percent  of  pover- 
ty would  have  to  pay  the  full  price,  as  much 
as  75  cents  per  meal  in  some  areas.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  majority  ol  the  fam- 
ilies most  in  need  usually  have  three  or 
more  school  age  children.  Consequently, 
such  a  dramatic  increase  In  weekly  cash  out- 
flow could  seriously  Jeo2>ardize  their  ability 
to  participate  in  the  program.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  further  strain  on  severely  limit- 
ed family  budgets. 

We  have  heard  persistent  allegations,  and 
from  some  of  our  very  well-Informed  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  that  these  ill-conceived, 
poorly  suppor'.ed  attacks  on  the  school 
lunch  program  a-'e  the  price  being  paid  for 
the  Carter  Administration's  notable  lack  of 
restraint  in  expanding  the  uncontrolled  and 
much-abused  food  stamp  program,  which  Is 
costing  $8.8  billion  this  fiscal  year  and  Is 
budgeted  at  $9.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Apparently,  for  wliatever  reason— political 
or  Ideological— there  is  a  feeling  in  the  Ad- 
ministration that  the  only  concern  is  for  the 
very  poor  (and  for  even  fewer  of  them 
imder  proposed  eligibility  redefinltioiMj)  and 
that  the  vast  number  of  American  families 
with  an  income  Just  above  that  qualifying 
for  any  kind  of  assistance,  but  far  below  an 
Income  adequate  to  withstand  the  ravages 
of  the  Carter  inflation,  can  just  "go  hang", 
as  it  were. 

And  who  are  we  talking  about?  Just  about 
half  of  aU  the  families  and  aU  the  chUdren 
ages  6  through  17  In  America!  41  percent  of 
America's  67.8  million  families  earn  between 
$12,000  and  $25,000  a  year,  and  they  have  44 
percent  of  our  children  ages  8  through  17. 
Drop  the  Income  level  to  $10,000— and  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  between  $10,000  and 
$12,000  definitely  will  be  hit  by  these  pro- 
ixjsals— you  pick  up  48  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies and.  half  of  aU  children  in  that  age 
bracket.  These  are  the  "rich"  Americans  the 
Carter  school  lunch  proposals  are  going  to 
hit  hardest. 

What  a  sensitive  Administration  we  have! 
When  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Carol  Tucker  Foreman  testified  in  favor  of 
the  school  lunch  price  Increases  last  year 
she  said,  "Even  if  my  chUdren  are  not  going 
to  get  a  Federally  sulMldized  lunch,  they  are 
going  to  eat  anyway."  Sure  they  will!  Ms. 
Foreman's  Income  is  over  $50,000  a  year  (we 
have  no  idea  wtiat  Mr.  Foreman's  might  be), 
which  Is  enjoyed  by  less  than  2V4  percent  of 
America's  families  and  less  than  3  percent 
of  our  school  age  children. 

Instead  of  soaking  families  who  cannot 
afford  this  kind  of  increase  in  their  costs, 
with  the  very  possible  result  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  school  lunch  program,  we  pro- 
pose the  following  budgetary  savings  which 
are  Justified,  and  can  be  made  without 
damage  to  any  nutritional  program. 

We  a.'e  pleased  that  the  Committee  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  8a\-lngs  which  cim  he 
generated  by  ad-nlnlstrative  irriprovemcnta 
In  the  operation  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Although  we  agree  with  the  general 
.objectives  of  the  monitoring  system  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  called  for  a  system  that  would  elimi- 
nate any  duplication  of  effort  with  States' 
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present  audit  systems  and  would  allow  the 
States  greater  flexibility  in  focusins  their 
management  resources  on  those  program 
areas  where  the  need  for  stricter  account- 
ability Is  Indicated.  These  proposed  adminis- 
trative improvemenU  in  the  child  nutrition 
programs  would  result  in  a  savings  of  $68.6 
million. 

We  were  also  encouraged  by  the  Commit- 
tee's acceptance  of  the  proposed  limitations 
on  the  use  of  pri>-ate  vendors  in  the 
Summer  Food  Service  program.  This  change 
would  exclude  from  participation  in  the 
Summer  Feeding  Program  those  large  pri- 
vate sponsors  who  employ  private  food  ven- 
dors. Such  a  change  would  eliminate  one 
more  area  In  which  there  has  been  signifi- 
cant program  abuse  and  a  waste  of  re- 
sources. A  projected  savings  of  $45  million 
will  be  achieved  (this  includes  the  commod- 
ity savings  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of 
the  private  vendors). 

Unfortimately.  the  Committee  refused  to 
accept  two  significant  proposals  which  could 
have  yielded  an  additional  savings.  These 
savings  could  h^ve  been  achieved  without 
jeopardizing  current  nutritional  programs. 
Our  proposal  would  eliminate  the  overlap 
between  the  Special  MUk  Prop.'&m  and 
school  lunch  in  schools  having  a  breakfast 
or  lunch  program,  but  would  assure  that  all 
youngsters  attending  those  schools  would 
get  V4  pint  of  milk  during  their  schocd  day. 
School  children  who  participate  in  the 
school  lunch  program  get  this  V4  pint  of 
milk  as  part  of  the  School  Breakfast  pro- 
gram and/or  as  part  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program— those  youngsters  who  opt 
to  carry  their  own  lunches,  or  children  who 
are  In  school  for  Vt  day  session  are  able  to 
receive  i4  pint  of  milk  through  the  Special 
Milk  Program.  This  could  be  done  with  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  Act  and  would 
result  in  a  savings  of  $89.73  million. 

An  additional  savings  of  $66.73  million 
could  be  attained  by  level  funding  of  and 
administrative  improvements  in  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  (WIC).  The 
Administration's  request  to  Increase  the  FY 
'81  budget  authority  for  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Pood  Program  (WIC)  from  the  cur- 
rent $900  million  level  to  a  proposed  level  of 
$946.1  million  Is  not  necessary  to  maintain 
and  even  expand  the  existing  program.  Fig- 
ures furnished  by  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
dicate that  the  FT  '81  estimated  actual  ex- 
penditures will  total  $860.4  million.  Thus, 
with  $900  million  the  WIC  program  can  con- 
tinue to  adequately  serve  those  presently 
participating  and  also  continue  orderly  ex- 
pansion to  meet  needs.  At  the  same  time  we 
believe  that  management  Improvements  can 
be  Implemented  with  regard  to  WIC. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  achieve  budg- 
etary savings  during  this  era  of  unprec- 
edented runaway  inflation.  We  feel  that  we 
have  recommended  substantial  cuts  In  the 
child  nutrition  budget  within  our  Commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  Hopefully,  the  Congress 
will  examine  these  proposals  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  reject  the  Administration's 
proposed  cuts— cuts  that  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  Nation's  major  nutrition 
program  for  children. 

The  proposals  we  are  making  are  responsi- 
ble ones.  They  would  produce  a  budgetary 
saving  of  $223.9  million  without  damaging 
any  nutrition  program. 

In  addltloru  we  are  Joining  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  sponsoring  new  leg- 
islation which  would  change  the  method 
commodities  are  purchased  for  these  pro- 
grams to  a  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
system  where  the  purchase  of  commodities 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  done  at  the  local  level.  This  would  pro- 
duce substantial  savings  In  transportation, 
storage,  and  handling  of  commodities  all 
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along  the  line.  The  estimated  first  year  Fed- 
eral budgetary  savings  Is  $27  million. 

Thus  our  total  package  would  save  $250.9 
million,  very  close  to  the  Administration 
proposals,  but  without  their  disastrous  con- 
sequence. In  addition.  If  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  eliminate  the  duplication 
between  the  food  stamp  and  school  lunch 
programs  by  taking  into  account  lunches 
served  free  at  school,  another  $630  million 
could  be  saved.  We  urge  this  action.  In 
short,  we  do  not  have  to  imperil  the  School 
Lunch  Program  to  make  necessary  savings 
in  the  child  nutrition  budget.* 


MY  ROLE  IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GCORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
along  with  its  ladies'  auxiliary,  con- 
ducts a  "Voi(»  of  Democracy"  contest. 
This  year  more  than  250,000  second- 
ary school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  National  and 
State  scholarships.  Each  participant  is 
asked  to  compose  a  si>eech  based  on 
this  year's  theme,  "My  Role  in  Ameri- 
ca's Future." 

The  winning  contestant  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  is  Michael  Gregory 
Hubbard,  of  Hartwell. 

A  17-year-old  senior  at  Hart  Coimty 
Comprehensive  High  School,  Mike  is 
the  son  of  Rheba  and  William  Hub- 
bar(L  An  active  member  of  several 
school  clubs,  he  serves  as  Beta  Club 
vice  president.  Key  Club  chaplain, 
yearbook  editor  and  senior  class  presi- 
dent. 

At  age  13,  Mike  received  his  FCC 
t|j^rd-class  broadcast  license  and  has 
worked  as  an  announcer  at  a  local 
radio  station  for  5  years.  He  plans  to 
attend  the  University  of  Georgia  this 
fall   and   work   toward   a   degree   in 

broadcasting  and  communications. 

Mike's  winning  entry  in  the  VFW 
contest  follows: 

VFW  1979-80  Voice  op  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program— Georgia  Winner.  Michael 
Gregoey  Hubbard,  Hartwell,  Ga. 
As  a  young  person  living  today,  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  very  significant  role  in  America's 
future.  I  have  a  resiMnsibllity  and  sacred 
duty  to  serve  and  uphold  my  country  for 
the  privilege  of  living  In  this  great  land. 

In  the  history  of  our  country,  I  am  re- 
minded of  our  forefathers,  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  served  our  country  well  to 
make  us  a  free  nation  as  they  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  order  to  preseve  and 
protect  us  a.<i  a  free  nation,  other  brave  men 
and  women  of  later  generations  served  in 
two  world  wars,  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  think  of  these  roles  as 
frontiers  that  my  forefathers  conquered  In 
order  that  I  may  live  In  this  great  land  and  I 
have  a  duty  to  America  and  a  role  to  play  in 
its  future  t>ecause  of  them. 

Aside  from  war,  other  roles  had  to  be 
played  In  order  to  buOd  our  great  nation. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten, the  Articles  of  Confederation  prepared 
and  adopted,  and  finally  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States— a  one  volume  text  of  suc- 
cessful government.  These  dedicated  men 
had  a  vital  role  In  the  building  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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With  a  proud  past  that  has  been  laid  by 
the  blood,  sweat  and  determination  of  past 
generations,  it  makes  me  more  determined 
to  have  a  role  In  the  shaping  of  the  future 
of  America. 

Although  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  fight  to  defend  my  country.  It  Is  my  hope 
and  prayer  that  the  cloud  of  war  will  not 
ever  again  appear.  That  our  country,  as  well 
as  all  other  coimtries  in  the  world,  can  co- 
exist In  peace  and  brotherly  love  and  never 
again  bear  arms  against  one  another. 

Even  if  this  Is  possible.  It  does  not  In  any 
way  relieve  me  of  my  duty  to  my  country. 
Although  America  has  taken  giant  steps  for- 
ward, there  are  other  roles  to  l>e  played  and 
other  frontiers  to  be  conquered. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world,  we  must  have  honest 
and  dedicated  statesmen  from  my  genera- 
tion to  offer  themselves  for  public  office, 
even  at  personal  sacrifice,  to  shape  the  des- 
tiny of  our  country. 

Other  roles  in  America's  future  include 
conservation  of  energy,  engineering  and 
technology,  transportation,  medicine,  and 
above  all  a  strong  belief  in  God.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  grow  materially  as  a  nation  we 
must  also  grow  spiritually. 

I  love  my  country  because  it  embraces  and 
protects  all  of  its  people  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  religion.  The  masses  of  people  in  its 
inner  cities,  the  urban  dwellers,  the  rural 
people:  all  control  its  destiny  because  the 
people  rule— the  people  themselves  are  in 
command— not  a  few  elected  officials.  No 
other  country  In  the  world  gives  so  much 
for  so  little— all  that  is  asked  of  us  is  that 
we  be  loyal  Americans.  With  that  in  mind, 
can  we  give  anything  less  tlian  our  best? 

The  foundation  of  our  country  is  strong 
because  of  the  roles  our  forefathers  had  in 
building  our  country.  It  is  now  up  to  me  and 
countless  other  young  people  like  me  to 
accept  our  role,  whatever  It  may  be,  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  America  strong  and  its  people 
free. 

I  know  that  my  roI6  Is  no  less  important 
than  those  of  my  forefathers— the  ones  who 
worked  to  shape  this  nation,  the  ones  who 
proudly  died  to  protect  it.  With  CJod's  help  I 
shall  fulfill  my  role  in  America's  future 
whether  it  be  in  defense,  representation,  or 
as  a  proud  citizen. 

I  love  America  and  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  accept  my  r01e.« 


COBALT  AND  ZAMBLA-THE  CASE 
OF  THE  DWINDLING  SOURCE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cobalt  is 
an  essential  mineral  not  only  for 
America's  increasingly  sophisticated 
defense  weaponry  but  for  the  industri- 
al e<wnomy  on  which  it  so  heavily 
relies.  Today,  America  depends  on  for- 
eign sources  for  nearly  100  percent  of 
our  cobalt  needs.  Fifty-five  pen^nt  of 
our  needs  come  from  Zaire— a  nation 
subject  to  continuing  internal  and  ex- 
ternal tmcertainty.  Eighteen  percent 
of  America's  needs  come  from 
Zambia— a  nation  which  by  expanded 
production  in  the  recent  past  has 
made  up  for  the  shortfall  from  Zaire. 
An  article  recently  appearing  in 
Business  Week,  however,  raises  serious 
questions  regarding  the  likelihood 
that  Zambia  will  continue  as  a  source 
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for  cobalt.  According  to  the  article, 
Zambia  tias  signed  an  $85  million  aims 
deal  with  Russia  in  a  package  which 
may  weU  contain  cobalt  as  part  of  the 
agreement.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
barter  Migs  and  other  weapons  for 
cobalt  while  gaining  a  foothold  in  aU- 
important  southern  Africa. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  new  agree- 
ment are  obvious:  First,  Russia  gains  a 
client  state  in  Africa;  second,  receipt 
of  cobalt  by  Russia  disrupts  the  al- 
ready tight  U.S.  market;  third,  short- 
faU  of  cobalt  needs  at  a  time  of  de- 
fense mobilization  comes  from  the 
cobalt  stockpile  which  is  .already  less 
than  half  its  original  objective. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  the 
need  for  an  American  source  of  cobalt. 
Yet  there  is  today  but  one  economical- 
ly mineable  source— near  the  Black- 
bird mine  in  Idaho.  For  this  reason 
the  Interior  Committee  excluded  from 
wilderness  this  important  cobalt  trend. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  the  March  10,  1980,  Business 
Week  article  entitled,  "The  Soviets' 
New  Foothold  in  Central  Africa.": 

Tas  Soviets'  New  Foothold  ni  Central 
Aphica 

Moscow  has  sprung  another  strategic  sur- 
prise on  Washington,  the  first  since  Af- 
ghanistan, by  signing  an  $85  million  arms 
deal  with  Zambia.  This  will  provide  the  So- 
viets with  access  to  central  African  mineral 
resources.  The  terms  of  payment  still 
remain  obscure,  but  Washlngt<m  sources  be- 
lieve cobalt  Is  part  of  the  padcage. 

Representative  James  D.  Bantlnl  (D-Nev.). 
just  returned  from  an  African  trip,  says  the 
deal  will  undermine  Western  access  to  a 
mineral  that  Is  Increasingly  critical  in  the 
current,  post- Afghanistan  military  buildup. 
Among  other  uses,  cobalt  Is  a  component  of 
metals  needed  for  aircraft  engines.  "Any 
Soviet  manipulation  of  Zambia's  cobalt 
could  affect  national  security."  says  Santini. 
He  heads  the  House  mines  and  mining  sub- 
committee, which  has  been  urging  new  na- 
tional security  considerations  for  overseas 
mineral  access,  particularly  in  Africa,  on  the 
Carter  Administration. 

psnrciPAL  souBCi 

Santlni's  alarm  is  shared  by  Industrial  and 
defense  users  of  colwlt  After  the  Shaba  in- 
vasion of  Zaire  two  years  ago,  confidence  In 
continued  supply  from  that  country,  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  cobalt,  has  been 
mInlmaL  Zaire's  pre-lnvasion  production 
levels  were  restored  last  year,  but  American 
buyers  have  tried  to  divenlfy.  In  the  proc- 
esa.  Zambia  has  become  a  principal  source 
for  the  UJ8..  movlnc  from  9%  In  1977  to  18% 
of  total  U.8.  tmportB  last  year. 

Zambia  was  considered  a  lesser  supply  risk 
than  Zaire  by  some  American  Importers. 
Zambia  Invested  in  a  new  plant  at  Chambl- 
shl  that  more  than  doubled  the  country's 
output  last  year  to  an  estimated  3.600 
metric  tons,  and  plans  for  further  expansion 
could  boost  It  to  between  6.000  and  8.000 
tons  by  1983.  With  40%  of  the  worid's  cobalt 
between  them.  Zambia  and  Zaire  admlnlsto* 
the  world  producers'  price  of  $35  a  lb.  as  a 
mlni-earteL  At  current  prices.  Zambia's 
•^minga  would  eventually  range  from  $200 
million  to  $400  million  a  year. 

Tlie  Soviet  arms  deal  offers  Moscow  a 
chance  to  barter  ICga  and  other  weapons 
for  cobalt.  Aimaznlenta  are  the  principal  in- 
strument of  Russian  trade  with  underdevel- 
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circulated  about  me.  I  accuse  the  authors  of 
this  article  of  imowingly  inciting  hatred  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  violent  repri- 
sals. 

Ida's  telegram  is  signed  "Political 
prisoner.  Ida  NudeL" 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
article  attacking  Ida  Nudel  was  offl- 
dally  Inspired  by  the  Communist 
regime  In  an  attempt  to  cause  further 
trouble,  perhaps  even  physical  Injury 
to  this  unfortunate  woman.  The 
Kremlin  has  already  Inflicted  severe 
punishment  on  Ida  Nudel  by  sending 
her  Into  exile  In  the  bleak  and  chfll  Si- 
berian wastelands  for  4  years  simply 
because  she  wanted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  and  because  of  her  valiant  ef- 
forts to  assist  other  Soviet  Jews  who 
also  desired  the  freedom  to  practice 
their  religion  in  the  country  of  their 
choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget.  We 
must  not  neglect  the  cause  for  wMch 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  suffered  so 
greatly.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  bring  every  possible  pressxire  to 
bear  upon  the  Kremlin  rulers.  They 
must  be  made  to  change  their  policies 
of  oppression,  and  to  grant  Soviet  citi- 
sens  the  human  rights  they  were 
promised  when  the  Soviet  leadership 
signed  the  Helsinki  accords. 

That  Is  why  It  is  such  a  privilege  to 
Join  in  this  impressive  ceremony  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  Let 
this  observance  strengthen  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  human  rights,  and 
serve  as  a  grave  warning  to  the  free 
world  that  the  Soviet  regime  continues 
its  unconscionable  efforts  to  suppress 
religious  freedom.  May  this  ceremony 
speed  the  day  when  the  Communist 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  end 
their  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews.« 
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Thunday,  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  recently  completed  Its  delibera- 
tions In  Vienna.  Austria,  February  11 
through  20. 1980.  The  UJS.  delegation, 
which  was  ably  led  by  Mathea  Faico, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters,  consisted 
of  Roger  Klilt.  Resident  Representa- 
tive of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Dr.  William  Pollln,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA).  Robert  Angarola. 
Assistant  Director  of  the  White  House 
Domestic  Policy  Staff,  Edwin  O.  Corr. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Narcotic  Matters, 
George  C.  Corcoran.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  UJ5.  Customs  Service, 
and  Wmiam  M.  Lenck.  Chief  Counsel 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion (DEA).  Jeffrey  J.  Freedman  of 
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DEA.  Walter  V.  EbOl.  of  our  UJB.  Mis- 
sion In  Vienna,  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Smith  of 
NIDA  and  Diane  Hurley  of  the  State 
Department  provided  staff  support  for 
the  U.S.  delegation. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Ms. 
Falco,  I.  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  Mr. 
Wolff,  addressed  the  JJJN.  Commis- 
sion, which.  In  my  statement,  stressed 
the  escalating  global  magnitude  of 
narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
and  the  urgency  for  the  world  commu- 
nltjr  First,  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  global  drug  strategy: 
second,  to  consolidate  the  fragmented 
United  Nations  approach  to  the  drug 
problem  into  a  single  body  within  the 
U.N.  system;  and  third,  for  the  U.N 
General  Assembly  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  realize  the  grav- 
ity of  the  narcotics  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse  problem  and  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  this  problem  up  the 
scale  of  priorities  on  their  agenda.  I 
also  urged  that  the  leaders  of  the 
world  must  intensify  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC)  with 
the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish  its 
global  mission. 

Narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
have  reached  epidemic  proportions 
throughout  the  world.  A  tidal  wave  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  marihuana,  hashish, 
PCP,  Quaaludes,  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  is  flooding  the  world's  markets, 
resulting  In  alarming  reports  of  in- 
creasing drug  deaths  and  drug  depen- 
dency. 

Thailand,  Pakistan.  Btirma,  India, 
Iran.  Egypt,  Jordan.  Syria.  Israel. 
Turkey,  Greece,  Czechoslovakia.  Bul- 
garia. Yugoslavia.  Finland.  Spain.  Por- 
tugal. Peru.  Colombia.  Bolivia,  Ecua- 
dor, BrazH.  Chile,  Venezuela,  Panama. 
Mexico.  Zambia.  Rhodesia.  South 
Africa,  ICadagascar,  Hong  Kong.  Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand.  Western  Europe. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  all 
reporting  Increased  seizures  of  narcot- 
ic drugs  and  the  debilitating  effects  of 
drug  abuse  among  their  citizens,  par- 
ticularly among  their  youth. 

Opium  production  from  the  Golden 
Crescent  of  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Af- 
ghanistan has  more  than  doubled 
from  an  estimated  700  tons  In  1978  to 
approximately  1,600  tons  for  1979.  Fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  this  year 
In  the  Golden  Triangle  of  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Laos  indicate  an  opium 
bumper  crop  for  that  area,  thereby 
displacing  last  year's  draught  yield  of 
150  to  200  tons  and  suggesting  a 
return  to  that  area's  annual  opium 
production  of  350  to  500  tons.  The 
multlbllllon-dollar  marihuana  and  co- 
caine trafficking  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  has  inun- 
dated this  Nation's  shores  with  their 
deadly  substances.  Mexico,  along  with 
Turkey,  represents  a  major  drug  p^ 
dudng  area  that,  to  a  large  extent,  has 
been  successful  In  controlling  the  Olio- 
It  production  of  heroin  and  marihua- 
na. Despite  the  dedicated  and  skillful 
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efforts  of  law  enforcement  officials 
throughout  the  world  in  Interdicting 
narcotics  trafficking,  the  transship- 
ment of  dangerous  drugs  from  Latin 
America,  Europe,  the  Bfiddle  East,  and 
Southeast  Asia  represent  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  drug 
problem,  I  find  it  distressing  that  last 
year  only  44  nations— or  nearly  29  per- 
cent of  the  152  member  nations  Of  the 
United  Nations— contributed  a  meager 
14.621.387,  of  which  the  United  States 
pledged  up  to  $3  million— based  on  25 
percent  of  the  total  contribution  to 
the  Fund,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
amount.  Excluding  this  potential  $3 
million  pledge,  43  nations  contributed 
a  paltry  $1,621,387  or  an  average  of 
$37,707  per  nation,  with  many  nations 
contributing  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars. Private  contributions  amounted 
to  $304,521,  for  an  overall  total  of 
$1,925,908.  Only  seven  nations— or  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations— contributed  $100,000 
or  more  to  the  Fund:  France,  $100,000; 
West  Germany,  $268,928;  Jaiian. 
$301,787;  Norway.  $262,926;  the  United 
Kingdom.  $113,575;  and  the  United 
States,  up  to  $3  million. 

However.  I  am  pleased  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  that  for  1980,  UNFDAC  has 
received,  two  substantial  contributions: 
$1,200,000  from  West  Germany— an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $931,000  from  its 
1979  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Fund— 
and  $1,132,640  from  Norway— an  In- 
crease of  nearly  $870,000  from  its  1979 
contribution  to  the  Fund.  Hopefully, 
other  nations  will  follow  their  leader- 
ship by  Increasing  their  contributions 
to  UNFDAC. 

As  of  February  15, 1980,  nine  nations 
have  contributed  $2,550,867  to 
UNFDAC:  Chile.  $2,000;  Finland, 
$26,641;  West  Germany,  $1,200,000; 
Italy.  $124,000;  Malta,  $286;  Itfexlco, 
$2,000;  Norway,  $1,132,640;  Portugal. 
$1,000;  and  Switzerland.  $62,500.  As  of 
February  20  of  this  year,  five  nations 
have  pledged  $123,700:  Austria, 
$65,300;  Belgium,  $25,000;  Hong  Kong, 
$20,000;  Kenya.  $6,400;  and  India, 
$7,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  frequently, 
some  nations  deny  or  minimize  the  ex- 
istence of  extensive  drug  trafflcktaig 
within  their  borders  and  drug  abuse 
among  their  citizens.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  must  take  the  giant  step  by 
first  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
drug  problem,  and  then  seeking  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  the  prob- 
lem. 

Unless  the  world's  nations  realize 
the  seriousness  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse,  and  recognize  that  It 
is  In  ttielr  interest  to  contribute  to  the 
U Jf .  Fund,  or  In  the  alternative  to  In- 
crease their  contributions  to  the  Fund, 
and  unless  the  world  community  acts 
in  a  concerted  manner  by  pooling  Its 
personnel,  equlinnent,  expertise,  and 
funds  to  formulate  a  unified,  eompre- 
henslve.  coordinated  program  to  wage 
an  all-out  war  against  narcotics  traf • 
ticking  and  drug  abuse,  then  the  world 
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will  surely  lose  the  war  against  the 
drug  traffickers  whose  well-financed, 
sophisticated  operations  have  brought 
so  much  misery  to  so  many  citizens 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Interest  of  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  financial  status  of  UNFDAC,  at 
this  iToint  in  the  Record.  I  am  Insert- 
ing two  documents:  The  complete  text 
of  my  statement  before  the  Sixth  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  UJf.  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  a  list  of  those 
nations  that  contributed  to  the  UJf. 
Fund  in  1979. 

The  two  documents  follow: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  delegates,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs— the  first 
session  to  l>e  held  in  Vieima,  the  new  home 
of  the  UN's  drug-related  agencies—and  to 
share  the  thoughts  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  concerning  tha  ef- 
forts of  the  International  community  to 
combat  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse.  On  behalf  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol (UNFDAC)  on  its  excellent  report  As 
you  know,  the  U.8.  Congress  has  always  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  the  work  of  the 
U  Jf .  Commission  on  Narcotic  Dnigs  and  the 
activities  of  UNFDAC. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lester  L.  Wolff),  that  baa  held  extensive 
hearings  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse.  I 
wish  it  could  be  reported  that  the  narcotic 
problems  in  our  nation  and  abroad  have  di- 
minished since  I  last  reported  to  you  at  the 
Commission's  28th  session  that  was  held 
last  year  in  Geneva.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  the  situatiotL  As  we  all  know,  the  drug 
problon  has  not  dissipated.  To  the  contrary, 
it  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  Virtu- 
ally every  region  In  the  world  has  now 
become  a  victim  to  drug  traf  fitting  and 
drug  dependency.  No  nation  is  Immune  to 
the  operations  of  the  international  narcotics 
traffickers  who  reap  unknown  bUllona  of 
untaxed  dollars  from  their  nefarious  busi- 
ness transactions,  causing  untold  misery  for 
so  many  of  our  dtlaena. 

Berlin.  Ftankfurt.  Amsterdam.  London. 
Copenhagen.  Trieste.  Bang|u>k,  Malaysia. 
Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  Hawaii.  Vancouver. 
Toronto.  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Miami 
bave  all  become  major  narcotic  distribution 
hubs  and  ftnanrlal  centers  for  international 
narcotic  syndicates. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  our  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agents  do 
not  setae  marihuana,  cocaine,  heroin,  PCP, 
Quaaludes,  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  not 
by  the  kilo  but  more  often  by  the  ton.  by 
the  planeload  and  by  the  boatland.  DaQy. 
U.S.  Customs  inq>eetors  seise  currency  in 
organted  crime's  attempt  to  launder  the 
funds  obtained  in  nefarious  drug  transao- 
tions.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  a  hospital 
emergency  room  does  not  report  a  drug-re- 
lated injury  or  death  firam  the  abuse  of 
heroin,  amphetamines,  barttituratea.  stimu- 
lants, deprassanta,  tranquiliiera,  and  aloo- 
hoL  Each  year  more  and  more  of  our  dU- 
senry  obtain  drugs  HUdtly  in  an  effort  to 
escape  from  their  personal  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  probtems  are  not 
unique  to  the  United  Statea.  Nations 
thrmigbout  the  world  are  experiencing  simi- 
lar devastating  effects  from  narcotics  traf- 
fickbig  and  drug  abuae  among  their  dtiiena. 
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Narcotics  trafficking  has  beco/nc  a  multi- 
bOIion  dollar  industry,  conducted  by  inter- 
national criminal  syndicates,  by  Independ- 
ent entrepreneura,  and  by  so-called  "re- 
spectable dtizens"  whose  sophisticated  op- 
erations reach  into  every  comer  of  the 
world  undetmining  our  political,  economic, 
and  social  institutions  and  the  moral  values 
of  our  societies.  Drug  traf fidLing.  Just  in  the 
United  States  alone,  amounts  to  an  estimat- 
ed »45-<60  billion  taMhistry.  placing  this 
sordid  business  third  In  sales  after  Exxon 
($83  billion),  and  General  Motors  ($63  bil- 
lion) but  ahead  of  the  $37  bOlioo  sales  of 
The  Ford  Motor  Company.  The  drug  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  is 
an  $8  bniion  business  (four  times  that  na- 
tion's largest  legitimate  export  commodity, 
coffee),  fueling  the  InflatianarT  fires  of  Co- 
lombia's economy  and  oomiptlng  its  politi- 
cal and  social  Institutions,  as  wen  as  okir 
own. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1979,  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agendes  seized  more  than  300  pounds  of 
narcotics.  tJt  million  pounds  of  marihuana, 
49.000  pounds  of  hashish.  1,946  pounds  of 
cocaine,  and  amr  37. million  dosage  units  of 
dangerous  drugs  (haUodnogena.  depres- 
sants, stimulants,  methadone). 

Last  year,  our  Coast  Guard,  working  with 
other  drug  law  enforcement  agendes.  seized 
97  drug  trafficking  vessels  carrying  more 
than  2.4  mUlioo, pounds  of  marihuana  and. 
in  record-breaking  adsures.  confiscated  2S1 
poimds  of  Ttial  stldcs.  43.S50  pounds  of 
hashish  and  nearly  3  mfllion  dosage  units  of 
Quaaludes.  all  of  which  amounted  to  an  es- 
timated street  value  of  $1.6  billion. 

Europe  has  been  inundated  by  a  heroin 
tidal  wave.  Althou^  last  year's  drought  in 
the  Golden  Triangle  of  Thailand.  Burma, 
and  Laos  has  reduced  that  area'a  annual 
production  of  opium  from  amroximately 
350-500  tons  to  an  estimated  15(^300  tons, 
opiiim  production  from  Pakistan.  Iran,  and 
Afghanistan  has  more  than  doulded  from 
an  estimated  700  tons  to  approxlmatdy 
1.600  tons  and  has  replaced  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle as  the  primary  source  of  heroin  for 
the  European  market  In  1978.  law  enforce- 
ment authorttiea  adzed  S50  kilocrams  of 
heroin  in  Europe,  of  which  approximately 
438  kilograms  of  heroin  (or  nearly  80  per- 
cent) originated  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
113  kOograms  originated  from  tbe  Middle 
East  Last  year  that  trafficking  pattern  in 
Europe  was  reversed.  Preliminary  reports 
for  1979  taidicate  that  of  the  658  kflograms 
of  heroin  seized  In  Europe  (a  30  percent  in- 
crease over  the  1978  aetane).  394  kflograms 
of  heroin  (or  nearly  60  percent)  odglnated 
from  the  Middle  Esat.  eompared  to  tbe  seiz- 
ure of  364  kilograms  of  heroin  tram  South- 
east Asia.  Furthermore.  85  percent  of  the 
heroin  seized  by  law  enforcement  agenta  in 
West  Germany  originated  from  the  Middle 
Esst 

During  the  aix-mimth  period  from  April 
through  September  of  1979.  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  West  Germany  seized 
more  than  38  kilograms  of  Middle  East 
heroin.  2S.8  kflograms  In  Italy.  34.1  kflo- 
grams in  Turkey  and  33J  kflovfams  in  Yu- 
goslavia. Our  Federal  drug  law  caf  oroement 
officials  anticipate  that  the  amount  of 
Middle  East  heroin  entering  tbe  United 
States  this  year  mltfit  donUe  from  the  esti- 
mated 17  percent  originating  from  that  part 
of  the  world  in  1978. 

GWen  the  political  instabflity  In  ban  and 
Afghanistan,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Pakistan  to  control  the 
mountain  tribesmen  in  Ita  opium  producing 
Northwest  Frontier,  and  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees from  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tnereaaing 
amounts  of  heroin  fram  Iran.  Pakistan,  and 
Afghanistan  wfll  be  smuggled  Into  Europe 
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and  the  Unit*  d  States  In  the  1980s  and  that 
the  Golden  1  riangle.  despite  the  recent  de- 
cline In  Ita  II 179  opium  crop.  wiU  still  be  a 
major  artery  or  the  production  of  narcotics 
destined  for  narkets  in  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Western  lemlsphere.  FavoraMe  weath- 
er condititma  n  1980  in  the  Golden  Triangle 
suggest  an  f  plum  bumper  crop  for  that 
area,  which,  when  combined  with  the  in- 
creased opiun  1  production  from  the  Middle 
East,  will  flo  >d  every  region  of  the  world 
with  its  dc»dl  r  poison. 

Clandestine  laboratories  to  convert 
opium/morpli  Ine  base  Into  heroin  have  been 
established  In  Turkey,  Iran.  Pakistan.  Leba- 
non. Syria,  1  outhem  France,  and  SicUy, 
where  it  Is  tfe  en  smuggled  into  Europe  and 
the  United  G  Lates.  International  narcotics 
traffickers  ba  re  been  operating  out  of  Mar- 
seilles. Nice.  Trieste.  Sicily,  and  Corsica. 
Last  year,  Ehiropean  law  enforcement 
agents  busted  clandestine  heroin  conversion 
laboratories  I  a  Palermo,  Marseilles,  Nice. 
Moan,  and  8  in  Remo.  Transshipments  of 
Middle  East  leroin  through  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  biive  also  been  reported.  Just 
last  month,  a  it  Federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment agents  1 1  the  Kennedy  International 
Airport  In  Ne  r  York  City  seized  34  kilos  of 
90  percent  pu  "e  heroin  worth  an  estimated 
street  value  c  F  $40  million.  This  processed 
heroin,  which  was  the  largest  amount  seized 
at  the  alrpor  since  1974.  originated  from 
Palermo  and  \  ras  transferred  to  an  alrflight 
from  Rome  to  New  York. 

Prom  the  Far  East  to  the  Middle  East, 
from  Europe  ^d  Latin  America  to  Africa 
and  North  America,  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities throughout  the  world  are  report- 
ing record  seta  urea  of  heroin,  cocaine,  mari- 
huana, bashisi  u  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 
For  example.  \  tie  amount  of  heroin  seized  in 
the  United  Kl  igdom  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1978  ai  d  1979:  from  nearly  17  kilo- 
grams of  hero  n  seized  in  1976  to  nearly  38 
kilograms  seis  d  in  1979. 

The  Federal  Chief  of  Police  for  AusUalia 
has  stated  that  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
narcotics  intoi  Australia  has  reached  im- 
mense proporl  Ions.  As  much  as  1,200  kilo- 
grams of  hero  n  might  have  been  smuggled 
into  Australia  last  year,  netting  the  narcot- 
ics trafficken  tllO  million.  Australia,  a 
nation  of  14  m  Ilion  citizens,  has  an  estimat- 
ed 40.000  her  tin  addicts  and  as  many  as 
100.000  users. 

During  the  Irst  11  months  of  1978,  the 
Japanese  Natii  oal  Police  Agency  (NPA)  ar- 
rested 17.239  drug  trafHckers.  Including 
housewives.  t>enage  students,  suspected 
drug  addicts  ind  8,841  underworld  gang- 
sters. Last  Dec  smber,  NPA  in  a  recordbreak- 
Ing  seizure,  omflscated  114  kilograms  of 
drugs  worth  in  estimated  street  value  of 
$142.S  mUlioi  and  established  another 
record  for  thai  agency  by  seizing  12.65  kilo- 
grams of  dragi  smuggled  from  Hong  Kong. 
During  1979,  1 1  percent  of  the  estimated  3 
tons  of  drugi  entering  Japan  originated 
from  South  K  >rea  and  the  rest  reportedly 
originated  froi  1  West  Germany  by  way  of 
the  Philippine  and  Hong  Kong.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1978,  Japanese  law  enforcement 
agents  smaahe  i  a  South  Korean-Japanese 
dru»smugglln(  opcntian  reportedly  involv- 
ing 180  membe  -s  of  18  underworld  organiza- 
tions, arrested  210  suspected  amphetamine 
dealers  and  m  en.  including  a  IS  year-old 
Junior  high  ac  lool  girl,  and  seized  6  kilo- 
grams of  ampfc  etamines  worth  an  estimated 
$7  minion. 

Mexico,  alone  with  Turkey,  represents  a 
major  drug  pr  ducing  area  that,  to  a  large 
extent,  has  b(  en  successful  in  controlling 
the  Dlicit  pro«  uctlon  of  heroin  and  mari- 
huana. In  a  ecent  four-day  coordinated 
drug  raid.  th(  i  Mezkan  Federal  Judicial 
Police.  In  ooopt  ration  with  the  army,  arrest- 
ed 317  dni(  tr  hffickers  scattered  in  various 
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towns  across  that  nation,  seizing  1.5  kilo- 
grams of  heroin.  2.S  kilograms  of  cocaine.  2 
kilograms  of  opium  gum  and  5  tons  of  mari- 
huana worth  more  than  an  estimated  $6.1 
million.  That  police  operation  also  de- 
stroyed 1.176  poppy  plantations,  including 
7.5  million  opium  plants  at>out  to  t>e  proc- 
essed, and  180  marihuana  plantations. 

The  tidal  wave  of  heroin,  cocaine,  mari- 
huana, hashisli.  POP.  Quaaludes,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  that  are  flooding  the 
world's  markets,  and  the  excessive  abuse  of 
prescribed  pills  .  .  .  their  availability  and 
relatively  low  cost  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  have  resulted  in  alarming  reports  of  in- 
creasing drug  deaths  and  drug  dependency. 
Thailand.  Pakistan.  Burma.  India,  Iran, 
Egypt.  Jordan.  Syria,  Israel,  Turkey, 
Greece.  Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria.  Yugosla- 
via, Finland.  Spain.  Portugal.  Peru.  Colom- 
bia, Bolivia.  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Chile,  Venezu- 
ela. Panama.  Mexico,  Zambia.  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  Madagascar,  Hong  Kong.  Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia,  the  Philippines.  Australia. 
New  Zealand.  Western  Eiu-ope,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  are  all  reporting  the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  drug  abuse  among  their 
citizens,  particularly  among  their  youth. 

In  the  Philippines,  an  estimated  200,000 
Filipinos  regularly  abuse  some  form  of 
drugs.  Filipino  law  enforcement  authorities 
have  identified  certain  colleges  and  high 
schools  where  30-40  percent  of  their  stu- 
dents are  addicted  to  drugs.  [Reported  from 
ManUa,  Bulletin  Today.  29  Aug.  1979,  p.  22.1 
In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Slovak  General 
Prosecutor's  Office  is  aware  that  the  "in- 
creasing number"  of  drug  addicts  among 
youngsters  under  20  years  of  age  cannot  be 
ignored:  496  drug  addicts  are  registered  Just 
in  four  Czechoslovakian  communities.  [Re- 
ported from  Bratislava.  Rolnicke  Noviny.  17 
Oct.  1979,  p.  2.1 

According  to  the  Federal  Secretariat  for 
Internal  Affairs  (Yugoslavia),  the  number 
of  registered  drug  addicts  in  Yugoslavia  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  years: 
from  2.SSS  registered  addicts  in  1974  to 
5.678  addicts  in  1978.  of  whom  83  percent 
are  l)elow  the  age  of  25.  [Reported  from  Bel- 
grade, Politika.  25  Dec.  1979.  p.  ll.J 

Greece  reports  an  increase  in  narcotics 
trafficking  by  50  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  A  1978  annual  police  report  states  that 
10.000  dnig  addicts  are  known  to  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  and  that  increasing 
numbers  of  children  tietween  the  ages  of  14 
and  17  are  resorting  to  drugs.  The  report 
from  Greece  further  states:  "Narcotics  are 
now  part  of  our  life."  [Reported  from 
Athens  Ta  Nea.  3  Dec.  1979.J 

In  Malaysia,  which  has  an  estimated 
addict  population  of  250,000,  some  50,000 
hard-core  addicts  smoke  30-50  percent  pure 
heroin,  of  whom  70  percent  were  reported 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24. 

We  have  received  reports  of  an  estimated 
600.000—1  million  drug  addicts  in  Iran; 
400,000-600.000  in  Thailand;  50,000  in 
Mexico:  10.000  in  Indonesia;  300.000-800,000 
In  India,  of  whom  66.000  are  registered 
opium  users.  Burma,  a  major  opium  produc- 
ing partner  of  the  Golden  Triangle,  reports 
that  20.000  indixiduals  are  registered  for 
narcotics  treatment. 

Japan,  a  majbr  producer  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride, which,  as  we  know.  Is  a  key  chemical 
used  to  convert  opium/morphine  base  Into 
heroin,  estimates  that  50.000  to  100,000  of 
its  citizens  are  stimulant  abusers. 

Last  August,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  Narcotics  Select  Committee  I  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  where  the  Soviet  officials 
acknowledged.  I  believe  for  the  first  time, 
the  growth  of  marihuana  along  that  na- 
tion's southern  borders  and  that  atx>ut  3,000 
of  Its  citizens  were  being  treated  for  drug 
dependency,  approximately  200  of  whom 
were  being  treated  in  Leningrad.  There  are 
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also  reports  that  Moscow  is  fast  becoming  a 
transshipment  area  for  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asian  heroin.  For  example,  as  of 
August  of  1979,  Finnish  law  enforcement 
authorities  reported  the  third  incident  of 
hashish  being  smuggled  into  that  imtion 
from  the  Soviet  Union  [reported  from  Hel- 
sinki, E>emari,  8  Aug.  1979.  p.  71.  and.  as  all 
of  us  know,  last  December,  the  Soviet  Union 
inherited  the  problems  of  Afghanistan's  il- 
licit narcotics  production  and  addict  popula- 
tion. 

Hong  Kong's  100.000  addict  population 
annually  requires  more  than  35  tons  of  raw 
opium  and  more  than  5  tons  of  morphine 
base  to  supply  their  habit. 

Brazil's  public  health  officials  assert  that 
"the  number  of  drug  addicts  in  Brazilia  con- 
stitute a  public  calamity."  There  are  report- 
edly 300,000  drug  abusers  in  that  nation's 
capital.  Some  Brazilian  authorities  claim 
that  drugs  have  practically  taken  over  the 
interior  of  Sao  Paulo.  [Reported  from  Brasi- 
lia, Correio  Braziliense,  19  Dec.  1978.  p.  14.] 
Egyptian  law  enforcement  authorities  es- 
timate 3-6  tons  of  opiiun  are  consumed  an- 
nually by  500.000  of  that  nation's  drug  users 
and,  according  to  their  officials,  "there  is 
the  possibility  that  Egypt  might  become  an 
illicit  opium  producing  nation." 

In  Israel,  there  are  approximately  4,000 
drug  addicts,  of  whom  2,000  use  heroin  reg- 
ularly. Israeli  law  enforcement  authorities 
estimate  that  drug  abusers  annually  con- 
sume 250-500  kilograms  of  opium  and  65 
kilograms  of  heroin.  An  estimated  100.000 
Israeli  hashish  users  consume  20  tons  of 
that  drug. 

There  are  approximately  250,000  drug 
abusers  in  Europe.  Reports  from  The  Neth- 
erlands estimate  an  addict  population  of 
25,000;  in  Amsterdam,  overdose  deaths 
occur  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week  among  that 
city's  10,000  addicts. 

In  November  of  1978.  while  our  Narcotics 
Select  Committee  was  Investrgating  the 
drug  problem  among  our  troops  stationed  in 
West  Germany  and  West  Berlin,  we  ob- 
served at  firsthand  the  ease,  availability  and 
low  cost  by  which  our  troops  and  German 
citizens  purchase  high  grade  heroin,  co- 
caine, hashish,  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 
The  German  drug  problem  has  become 
more  acute  since  we  last  visited  that  nation. 
West  German  officials  report  595  overdose 
deaths  in  1979  among  that  nation's  estimat- 
ed 60,000-60,000  addicts  (or  an  Increase  of 
65  percent  in  the  384  reported  overdose 
deaths  for  1977);  West  Berlin  reports  an 
addict  population  of  5,000  with  62  of  its  citi- 
zens succumbing  to  drug  overdoses  in  1978. 
Among  Sweden's  estimated  65,000  drug 
abusers,  3  drug  abusers  overdose  each  day, 
which  amounts  to  an  annual  drug  death 
rate  of  nearly  1,100  for  that  nation's  popula- 
tion of  8.3  million  citizens. 

There  are  approximately  30,000  drug  ad- 
dicts In  Italy,  of  whom  more  than  100  died 
from  drug  abuse  last  year.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 10,000-50,000  addicts  in  the  United 
Kingdom:  12.000  in  Switzerland:  20,000  in 
Belgium  and  20.000  in  Spain.  Finnish  offi- 
cials estimate  their  drug  population  be- 
tween 40,000-50,000  of  which  approximately 
10  percent  are  addicts.  One  thousand  kilos 
of  hashish  are  believed  to  enter  that  na- 
tion's market. 

In  the  United  States,  approximately 
450.000  addicts  reportedly  spend  $6  billion 
annually  to  support  their  habit.  In  1978, 
more  than  3,200  of  our  citizens,  mostly  our 
youth,  were  reported  by  medical  examiners 
to  have  succumbed  to  drug  overdoses,  while 
more  than  114.000  drug  abusers  were  report- 
ed by  hospital  emergency  rooms  to  tutve  sus- 
tained drug-related  injuries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  reports  from  every 
part  of  the  world  are  alarming,  and.  tuifor- 
tunately.  these  statistics  depict  only  the  tip 
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of  the  iceberg.  Obviously,  this  data  does  not 
account  for  the  amount  of  illicit  drugs  that 
escape  detection  by  otir  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. Nor  does  it  account  for  the  unknown 
number  who  are  not  reported  as  drug  ad- 
dicts. Nor  does  it  Include  those  who  are  not 
registered  in  drug  treatment  centers  or  who 
are  physically  and  psychologically  depend- 
ent upon  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  tran- 
quilizers or  who  are  cross  addicted  to  pills 
and  alcohol.  The  data  does,  however.  Indi- 
cate what  we  all  know:  that  narcotics  traf- 
ficking Is  big  business  ...  a  global  business: 
that  it  knows  no  boundaries,  political  ideolo- 
gies or  economip  systems;  and  that  it  ad- 
versely affecU  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  our  citizens. 

To  wage  "war"  on  the  drug  problem,  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  submerge  their  com- 
peting political  and  economic  differences, 
for  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  Is  a 
global  problem.  Just  as  the  world  catmot 
survive  nuclear  confrontation,  so  too  it 
cannot  long  endure  "victories"  by  the  inter- 
national drug  traffickers  whose  nefarious 
business  operations  reach  into  every  region 
of  the  world  tmdermlning  our  institutions 
and  the  health  of  all  our  citizens.  Protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  no  nation  is  inunune 
to  the  insidious  operations  of  international 
narcotics  traffickers.  No  nation  is  immune 
from  the  debilitating  effects  tliat  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  cause  to  its  citizens. 

The  critical  questions  are:  How  can  we 
most  effectively  combat  the  onslaught  of 
the  illicit  drug  trafficking  that  is  causing  so 
much  misery  for  so  many  citizens  through- 
out the  world?  How  can  we  help  raise  the 
consciousness  of  our  citizens  and  our  gov- 
ernments regarding  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse?  How  can  we  raise  the  profile  regard- 
ing the  seriousness  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  within  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly and  other  agencies  of  the  UN 
system? 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission: 

1.  Given  the  political  instability  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  difficult  task  of  the  central 
governments  of  the  Golden  lYiangle  to  con- 
trol the  Illicit  production  of  opium  in  that 
area  and  the  vast  heroin,  cocaine,  and  mari- 
huana traffic  originating  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, there  is  an  urgent  need  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  global  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  control  strategy  .  .  . 
a  strategy  to  reduce  the  illicit  supply  and 
demand  for  drugs,  a  strategy  to  interdict 
narcotics  trafficking,  to  educate  citizens 
tliroughout  the  world  regarding  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse,  and  to  treat  -and  rehabilitate 
those  individuals  who  have  become  depend- 
ent upon  or  addicted  to  drugs.  I  understand 
that  this  distinguished  Commission  has 
been  working  on  a  set  of  guidelines  for  an 
international  drug  abuse  control  strategy.  I 
would  hope  that  such  a  strategy  would  be 
more  than  a  mere  declaration,  like  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  holding  up  her  hand  with- 
out effectively  establishing  a  viable  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  plan  to  prevent  and 
control  drug  abuse. 

2.  It  is  my  understanding  from  discussing 
the  drug  problem  with  numerous  UN  offi- 
cials that  there  Is  no  agency  within  the 
United  Nations  that  formulates,  imple- 
ments, and  coordinates  a  global  drug  strat- 
egy; that  the  United  Nations'  approach  to 
the  drug  problem  is  fragmented  among  nu- 
merous agencies,  boards,  commissions,  coun- 
cils, and  the  like  ...  a  problem  not  uncom- 
mon to  some  nations  working  in  this  area, 
including  my  own  country.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  consolidate  the  diverse  drug 
programs,  policies,  and  agencies  into  a 
singly  body  within  the  UN  system.  In  this 
reguxi.  I  would  urge  the  creation  of  a 
highly  visible,  anti-narcotics  committee  or 
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commission  from  existing  UN  personnel 
that  would  help  formulate.  Implement,  and 
coordinate  a  comprehensive  global  drug 
strategy. 

3.  Representatives  to  the  UN  Cteneral  As- 
sembly, the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  the  UN  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO)  must  recog- 
nize that  drug  abuse  is  a  major  social  and 
economic  problem  affecting  the  entire  inter- 
national community  and  that  this  problem 
must  be  moved  up  the  scale  of  priorities  on 
the  agendas  of  these  bodies.  I  am  distressed 
that  there  Is  no  sense  of  urgency  within  the 
UN  system  regarding  the  drug  problem.  I 
am  appalled  by  the  absence  of  a  real  com- 
mitment from  the  world  community,  backed 
by  sufficient  funds,  to  educate  citizens 
throughout  the  world  regarding  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse  and  the  International  narcot- 
ics traffickers  whose  corrupt  operations  In- 
undate all  mankind  with  deadly  drugs.  For 
example.  UNESCO's  drug  education  pro- 
gram is  a  mere  $150,000,  which  does  not 
even  meet  the  costs  of  mass  distribution  of 
its  publications.  Yet.  I  understand,  that 
there  are  43  drug  education  programs  wait- 
ing to  be  considered  by  that  organization. 

4.  Member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
must  pool  their  personnel,  equipment,  ex- 
pertise, and  funds  to  formulate  a  unified 
program  to  wage  an  all-out  "war"  against 
drug  traffickers  and  drug  abuse. 

5.  Voluntary  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(UNFDAC)  should  not,  in  my  view,  imder- 
wrlte  staff  positions  in  the  UN  Division  of 
Narcotic  Drugs  and  the  UN  Narcotics  Labo- 
ratory; or  be  used  to  finance  new  and  re- 
placement equipment  for  the  Narcotics  Lab- 
oratory (equipment  that  was  Initially  pur- 
chased from  the  regvdar  budget);  or  to  carry 
on  the  financial  burden  of  drug  activities  of 
certain  specialized  agencies.  Rather,  these 
activities  should  be  underwritten  by  the  af- 
fected agencies  from  their  regular  budgets, 
not  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Fund. 

According  to  the  UN  Joint  Inspection 
Unit's  report  on  the  Organization  and  Man- 
agement of  Drug  Abuse  Control  Acti\ities  in 
the  United  Nations  (E/1979/10.  22  February 
1979),  UNFQAC  Is  carrying  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  financial  burden  for  drug  activi- 
ties in  the  UN  system  and. 

"the  specialized  agencies,  such  as  FA. 
UNESCO,  WHO,  and  ILO,  could  justifiably 
be  asked  to  include  in  their  regular  budget 
programs  some  drug  abuse  control  projects 
in  their  special  area  of  competence,  rather 
than  relying  on  UNFDAC  as  a  source  of 
funds  to  the  extent  that  they  now  do." 

The  report  also  states:  "The  intentions 
behind  the  Fund's  existence  are  frustrated 
if  it  has  to  function  as  a  substitute  for  the 
regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  a 
specialized  agency,"  and  it  observed  that  the 
UN  Fund  is  "functioning  more  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  regular  budget  than  as  a  sup- 
plement to  it." 

6.  With  regard  to  financial  contributions 
to  UNFDAC,  I  find  it  disheartening  that  in 
1978,  only  38  nations  (or  25  percent  of  the 
151  member-nations  of  the  UN)  contributed 
$7,284,748  to  the  UN  Fund,  a  decline  of 
$143,352  from  the  $7,428,100  contributed  to 
UNFDAC  In  1977.  In  1978,  only  9  nations,  a 
mere  handful,  contributed  $100,000  or  more 
to  the  Fund.  From  1971,  when  UNFDAC 
was  created,  until  1978,  72  nations  sporadi- 
cally contributed  $37,477,367  to  the  Fund, 
which,  when  added  to  the  $192,526  from  pri- 
vate contributions  and  the  $1,307,656  from 
the  interest  on  the  Income,  amounted  to  a 
pathetic  total  of  only  $38,755,549  for  the  8- 
year  "global  war"  on  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
cannot  wage  a  global  assault  on  narcotics  on 
such  a  paltry  budget.  Such  limited  financing 
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will  not  provide  the  equipment,  the  person- 
nel and  the  programs  needed  to  combat  the 
Intematicmal  drug  trmCtickers'  sophisticated 
operations  that  reach  Into  every  comer  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  effeeUvdy  eradicate 
the  illicit  production  of  drags  at  Its  source, 
educate  our  citizens  regarding  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse,  and  treat  and  rehabilitate 
those  individuals  who  have  beoonM  depend- 
ent upon  or  addicted  to  drugs  on  such  a  pa-. 
theticaUy  smaUer  budget.  It  is  distressing 
that  those  ckations  that  have  substantial 
drug  problems  have  made  minlanile,  If  any. 
contributions  to  UNFDAC.  Nations  that  can 
afford  to  contribute  to  the  UN  Fund  have 
made  only  token  pledges  of  leas  than  a  few 
thousand  dollars  or  are  oonq^icuously 
absent  by  not  contributing  a  single  penny  to 
wage  "war"  on  drug  abuse. 

A  preliminary  report  on  contributions  to 
UNFDAC  for  1979  is  not  encouraging.  As  of 
October  31st.  1979,  41  nations  had  ocmtrlb- 
uted  or  pledged  only  $4413.300.  of  which 
the  United  Stotes  pledged  up  to  $3  million 
(based  on  25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  to  the  Fund).  Excluding  this  $3 
million  pledge,  40  nations  contributed  only 
$1,313,300  or  an  average  of  $32,833  per 
nation,  with  many  nations  contributing  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  Private  contribu- 
tions amount  to  $201,991.  for  a  meager  over- 
all total  of  $1.575.29L 

Three  years  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  27th  session  of  this  distin- 
guished Commission  in  Geneva.  At  that 
time,  I  noted  the  strong  feeling  within  the 
U.S.  Congress  regarding  the  imbalance  in 
contributions  to  the  UN  Fund  and  the  need 
for  a  broader  base  of  financial  support  for 
the  Fund.  At  that  time  I  sUted:  "There  is 
even  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  considering  the  authorizing 
for  fimdlng  the  UN  Fimd  if  there  is  too 
great  an  Imtwlance  in  the  U.S.  effort."  Un- 
fortunately, that  warning  became  a  reality. 
As  many  of  you  know,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980,  the  Congress  recently  restricted  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  UNFDAC  to  $3  million 
or  25  percent  of  the  total  contributions  to 
the  Fund,  wlilchever  is  the  lesser  amount. 

The  global  nature  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  necessitates  a  commitment 
by  the  entire  family  of  nations.  No  nation, 
nor  a  handful  of  nations,  can  single-handed- 
ly shoulder  this  awesome  responsibility.  Al- 
though the  percentage  of  the  UA  contribu- 
tion to  UNFDAC's  budget  has  steadily  been 
reduced  over  the  years  from  80  percent  to 
41  percent  In  1978.  the  restrictive  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year  reflects  the 
dissatisfaction  by  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  regarding  the  absence  of  a 
genuine  financial  commitment  to  UNFDAC 
and  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  urgency  re- 
garding the  difficult  problems  of  preventing 
and  controlling  drug  abuse.  Clearly,  if  the 
financial  imbalance  in  contributions  to 
in*FDAC  is  corrected  and  If  more  than  a 
handful  of  nations  who  are  presently  under- 
writing the  bulk  of  the  Fund's  budget  con- 
tribute to  the  UN  Fund,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive, increase  their  contributions  to  the 
Fund,  then  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  25  percent  restrictive  ceiling  placed 
upon  the  U.S.  contribution  could  be  lifted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  comment  on  the  resolution  enti- 
tled "International  Cooperation  In  Drug 
Abuse  Control",  which  was  recently  adopted 
by  consensus  by  the  34th  General  Assembly 
with  19  co-sponsors  representing  all  geo- 
grap.Mc  regions  of  the  world.  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  support  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  this  resolution.  Not  only  does  It 
endorse  the  initiatives  of  UNFDAC  and  call 
for  greater  financial  and  in-kind  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund,  but  It  caUs  for  much 
greater  attention  and  participation  of  UN 
member  states,  international  financial  insti- 
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UNITED  NATIONS  FUND  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL—  are  able  to  detect  steady  weak  electric  and 

Qgntjjmg]  magnetic  fields.  If  they  also  detect  ELF 

fields,  which  oscillate,  they  may  be  affected, 

Ibsii  iMtriMiiori.  ■  u  S  (W«,  B  s  Decnto  31. 1J79J  and  the  possibility  of  adverse  effects  cannot 

be  fully  ruled  out.  Thus,  like  many  other 

i^ij*       nJI!L.  perturbations  Introduced  by  man.  this  in- 

"""""^ ""'"*"""  volves  some  uncertainty  and  calls  for  con- 

Tsmootti       anuMO  ^"^k  research.  If  the  Seafarer  system  is 

I'So _„„:!^  built,  an  energeUc  and  carefully  designed 

llooo           two  long-term  program  of  monitoring  shall  be 

IM coupled  with  basic  research. 

On  page  53:  Research  on  the  underlying 

^'iSws        *'«i'Mi  mechanisms  of  cell  division  and  on  Informa- 

— !?;=! 51:~i  tion  processing  and  integration  In  complex 

37.169,893       4.925.901  nervous  systems  in  relation  to  ELF  environ- 

—  ments  should  be  conducted  and  evaluated  as 

*  part  of  the  requirement  for  continued  moni- 
toring of  the  operating  Seafarer  system  for 

OPPOSITION  TO  ELP  its  possible  effects  on  biologic  systems. 

To  compel  human  subjects  to  participate 

liriN    PHRPRT  IV   riAVIQ  ^  "^'^^  experimentation  without  their  in- 

nun.  IVVDCJVl   W.  UAVIO  formed  consent  is  both  unethical  and  un- 

or  MICHIGAN  lawful.  Therefore,  to  protect  ourselves  and 

IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  <"""  fa»nilies  from  such  unethical  and  unlaw- 

ful  exposure,  we  wish  to  go  on  record  here 

Tnursaay,  March  13,  1980  as  opposing  our  participation  (in  any  way).» 
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•  Mr.  DAVIS  pt  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  different  reasons 
for  opposing  the  controversial  Navy 
communications  system,  extremely 
low  frequency  (ELP).  My  opposition  to 
the  system  is  based  on  my  strong  com- 
mitment to  national  defense;  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  best  system  available 
for  conmiunicating  with  our  subma- 
rines. 


THERE'S  NO  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
CJ».I. 


7.995  

iijm         11 

96,999         aj'ii  Other    reasons    for    opposing    the 

1.500          1.000  system,  especially  in  my  congressional 

sow i>'s.o6b  district  o'f  northern  Michigan,  have 

I  Jnm         i5 SS  ^^^  based  on  concern  over  the  possi- 

*m          two  ble  biological  effects  on  the  envlron- 

uim         jtm  °^^°^  '^^  human  health  that  could  be 

uw ^.  caused  by  the  system.  One  of  my  con- 

TKMB        iSoiofl  stituents   who   has   been   closely   In- 

9U.4S6        2u;92«  volved  in  this  issue  has  asiced  that  her 

isiw          2,000  statement  of  opposition  be  inserted  in 

iM  ZiiZZlT  the  CoNCRESsiONAL  Re(x>ro  to  state 

K.50         j^  j^g^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  j^  submitted  today. 

3,000 

IJMO           l!ooo  Statemeht  or  Bomnz  Passamani 

3SJI00           M42  As  residents  threatened  with  chronic  ex- 

iflom           Im  Posure  to  the  known  harmful  effects  of 

«:5fl0 ._  Project  Sanguine/Seafarer  or  ELF: 

2IB.200 We  would  refuse  to  give  our  permission  to 

iMO .....:. — ^...._  subject  ourselves  and  our  families  to  the 

1.200M0         301.7i'7  electrical  and  magnetic  fields  of  any  such 

MOO project,    whose   adverse   biological   effects 

Wg           'W  have  been  described  In  the  UA  Navy's  own 

(.460 ioijoo  official    document.    Fiiud    Environmental 

tjaa           im  impact  Statement  for  site  selection  and  text 

__  W08 .^^  operations. 

Vm           2.000  Other  studies  conducted  by  the  Navy,  the 

IMO             uo  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  others 

13;275           30OO  •^v*  disclosed  evidence  of  harmful  effects. 

149J41          36776  at  wofst.  and.  at  best,  have  acknowledged 

..ll'IJ! jfi-^  that  possible  long-term  effects  may  not  be 

,_                  M7  detected  for  many  years.  The  Navy's  docu- 

tjiii - ment,  on  page  20  of  Appendix  C,  has  stated 

^           1 102  that  the  ELP  project  itself,  as  planned,  is 

B'm          loiooo  °^^    such    experiment    whose    biological 

3.500           2iooo  Impact  on  human  and  animal  organisms  is 

{■^  - to  be  evaluated  over  time  as  the  project  goes 

307^000  Z.Z!Z.Z~.".Z  forward. 

|2} —  Thus,    various   behavioral   studies   have 

M.657          i'i  "721  *>*«»  performed  for  Seafarer  on  rats,  mon- 

nm .' keys,  and  men.  The  Navy's  1973  Ad  Hoc 

500 Committee  reviewed  the  primate  neurophy- 

2M0  Z'.ZZZZZZ!Z'.  "lology  and  behavior  study  then  under  way 

U7i.77t          iiai  at  U.C1<.A.  using  CU  signals  and  recom- 

uoo mended  that  the  work  be  continued  using  a 

im  ZIZ  Seafarer-type  modulation  sii^iaL  Both  be- 

7,Ui          4i5i  havlor  and  brain  wave  activity  are  studies  In 

m -™  this  research. 

mS         luisn  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  docu- 

422 ment,  on  page  51,  states:  Some  organisms 
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•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weelcs.  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  come  under  attack  from  sev- 
eral quarto's  on  the  grounds  that  it 
overstates  inflation.  I  offer  for  the 
Record  a  contrary  view,  ably  set  forth 
by  Ugo  Sacchetti.  a  former  controller 
of  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
His  article,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  27.  1980.  discusses 
not  only  the  treatment  of  housing  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  but  pre- 
sents lucid  observations  on  the  contro- 
versial and  little-imderstood  Issue  of 
the  effect  of  quality  changes  In  the 
items  priced  for  the  index. 

Mr.  Sacchetti's  article  is  entitled 
"There's  No  Justice  in  the  CJ».I."  The 
text  of  the  article  follows: 

Thkrc's  No  JnsTici  a  thb  C  J>.I. 
(By  Ugo  Sacchetti) 

Assertions  have  been  made  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  In  recent  days  In  newspapers, 
magazines  and  on  television  that  the  (Con- 
sumer Price  Index  overstates  Inflation. 

With  Friday's  disclosure  that  the  Index 
rose  13.3  percent  In  1979,  topping  off  a  grim- 
mlsh  year  with  a  1.2  percent  rise  In  Decem- 
ber, the  assertions  got  some  fresh  Impetus. 

Since  they  originate  In  part  with  econo- 
mists, they  could  constitute  an  example  of 
those  cases  where,  if  one  does  not  know  how 
to  solve  a  problem,  the  t>est  way  out  is  to 
say  that  it  does  not  exist  (or  that  It  Is  man- 
ageable). Unfortunately,  the  discussion  is 
not  Just  academic.  Many  powerful  economic 
groups  have  a  vested  Interest  In  making  the 
same  claim.  And  I.  for  one,  believe  that  the 
C J>.I.,  If  anything,  understates  inflation. 

Two  main  points  have  been  repeatedly 
made.  One  Is  that  changes  in  prices  of  indi- 
vidual dwellings  distort  the  Index  and 
should  be  excluded  from  It.  The  other  is 
that  the  CJ>.L  does  not  take  adequately 
Into  account  quality  Improvements. 

The  housing  argument  Is  highly  suspi- 
cious, to  start  with,  since  it  Is  raised  vocifer- 
ously at  a  time  when  the  prloes  of  houses 
have  been  rising  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate 
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that  the  rest.  No  such  proposal  Is  made  with 
respect  to  other  durable  goods  whose  prices 
are  rising  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  average. 

The  main  argument  one  hears  In  support 
of  housing  exclusion  is  that  a  person  does 
not  buy  a  house  every  day  or  every  year. 
This  Is  an  Impressionistic  statement  that  ap- 
pears to  aim  at  minimlring  transactions  in 
residential  dwellings. 

The  fact  Is  that  recently  5  million  to  5.5 
million  dwellings  have  changed  hands 
yearly.  In  dollar  terms,  this  exceeds  transac- 
tions In  automobiles  or  other  durables.  At 
any  rate.  If  transactions  in  houses  should  be 
excluded  or  downplayed,  the  same  thing 
should  be  done  with  autos.  washing  msn 
chines,  sound  reproduction  equipment  and 
other  items  not  bought  each  year. 

Furthermore,  as  prices  of  houses  increase 
so  does  the  cost  of  shelter  for  owners  of 
"old"  homes.  This  is  an  opportunity  cost  In 
the  form  of  foregone  Income  that  would  be 
obtained  by  selling  the  house  and  by  infest- 
ing the  proceeds  In  Income-producing  assets. 

The  other  main  argument  is  that  the 
C.P.L  does  not  take  fully  into  accoiuit  qual- 
ity Improvements.  The  reply  to  that  Is:  (a) 
That  the  index  does  not  take  adequately 
Into  account  quality  deterioration;  (b)  that 
the  defi-iition  of  quality  Improvement  Is 
often  a  questionable  one,  and  at  any  rate 
non-symmetrical;  and  (c)  that  even  when  an 
Improvement  is  real,  the  correction  of  the 
CPX  may  be  made,  In  terms  of  fairness, 
only  under  specific  conditions  that  fre- 
quently do  not  exist. 

On  the  first  point,  the  expression  "buOt-In 
obsolescence"  does  not  refer  solely  to  style. 
A  large  variety  of  pieces  of  machinery,  in- 
cluding automobiles,  break  down  much 
faster  than  they  used  to.  In  the  case  of  cars, 
this  applies  not  only  to  mechanical  parts 
but  also  to  the  thiimer  coat  of  paint  that 
causes  early  rusting,  and  to  similar  skimping 
in  non-mechanical  parts  of  the  product. 

One  consequence  of  shoddy  workmanship 
is  the  higher  frequency  and  cost  of  repairs. 

Other  quality  deteriorations  consist,  for 
example,  of  the  use  of  inferior  natural  or 
synthetic  fibers  in  cloth^.  No  manufacturer 
is  going  to  make  this  change  known,  and  the 
deterioration,  not  reflected  in  the  CJ^X. 
only  becomes  apparent  after  usage. 

In  services,  a  well-known  example  of  dete- 
rioration is  the  reduced  frequency  of  dally 
mail  distribution  and  the  longer  delivery 
time  of  the  mail.  The  latter  forces  those 
who  are  interested  in  fast  delivery  to  use 
tiigh-cost  alternatives;  the  "special  delivery" 
charge  itself  has  increased  in  excess  of  the 
C.P.I. 

While  the  CP.I.  Ignores  such  deteriora- 
tions, it  often  recognizes  remedies  to  them, 
BO  the  index,  never  adjusted  upward.  Is  ad- 
Justed  downward. 

On  the  question  of  measuring  quality  Im- 
provement, when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics corrects  the  index  it  apparently  ac- 
cepts a  notion  of  Improvement  that  origi- 
nates with  industry.  One  problem  with  this 
is  that  changes  introduced  with  the  intent 
to  improve  a  product  do  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  real  improvement. 

Furthermore,  the  valuation  of  Improve- 
ments Is  based  on  the  cost  that  has  been  in- 
curred in  Introducing  them.  This  is  a  ques- 
tionable criterion,  and  the  comment  that 
the  statisticians  caimot  find  a  better  one  is 
no  consolation  to  the  consumer.  More  Im- 
portant, deteriorations  (e.g..  using  undetec- 
table lower  quality  materials)  are  usuaUy 
cost-saving,  but  that  fact  goes  unmeasured. 

There  are  many  other  cases  of  biased  or 
non-symmetrical  downward  adjustments  of 
the  C  J».I. 

For  example,  the  Bureau's  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  1,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  down- 
ward adjustments  in  the  price  increases  of 
1980  cars,  includes.  Inter  alia,  the  installa- 
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tion  of  antipollution  devices.  I  am  not  aware 
that  during  past  years  and  decades  the 
C.P.L  has  been  adjusted  upward  on  an 
annual  basis  on  account  of  increases  In  air 
and  water  pollutants. 

Or  take  the  fact  that  aame  can  have 
shrunk  in  size  and  comfort  aiul  are  lighter. 
The  latter  change  adversely  affects  driver 
control  and  passenger  safety.  These  nega^ 
tives  i4>pear  to  be  ignored  by  the  CJ>X, 
while  remedies  to  them  are  considered  im- 
provements. 

Even  where  there  Is  a  real  Improvement, 
and  its  evaluation  is  correct,  the  downward 
adjustment  of  the  C  J>.I.  is  a  legitimate  pro- 
cedure only  where  the  consumer  has  a  real 
choice.  That  is.  a  general  Installation  of 
automatic  transmission  in  automobiles 
cannot  Justify  a  downward  adjustment. 
since  those  who  prefer  manual  transmission 
have  no  choice  and  have  to  t>ay  more  for  a 
possibly  tmwanted  product.  On  top  of  that, 
they  are  told  that  the  Increase  In  price  has 
to  be  partly  Ignored  In  the  computation  pf 
their  cost  of  living. 

A  general  case  in  point  is  constituted  by 
Federally  mandated  changes.  In  this  case 
the  niceties  of  economic  and  welfare  consid- 
erations are  cut  short,  since  a  ruling  has  ap- 
parently been  made  that  Federally  mandat- 
ed changes  are  by  definition  improvements, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  CP.I. 

In  some  cases  this  may  not  coincide  with, 
or  may  be  against,  people's  preferences. 
When  the  Installation  of  air  bags  In  auto- 
mobiles becomes  mandatory  for  all  vehicles, 
for  example,  it  will  leave  no  choice  for  those 
who  prefer  seat  belts.  One  might  well  com- 
plain that  whereas  seat  belts,  by  their 
nature  and  the  simplicity  of  their  mecha- 
nism, can  be  visually  tested  and  thus  trust- 
ed, the  same  caimot  be  said  for  air  bags. 
And  yet.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  price 
Increase  due  to  air  t>ags  will  be  corrected 
downward. 

Overall  then.  It  would  seem  that  the  C  J>.I. 
should  probably  be  corrected  upward  rather 
than  downward,  and  should  be  restructed  to 
take  adequate  note  of  deteriorations,  as  well 
as  improvements  In  quality.  Short  of  that, 
an  acceptable  temporary  solution  would 
consist  of  maldng  no  corrections  for  deterio- 
rations and  improvements. 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  reasons  to 
argue  that  the  "cost  to  live,"  Le..  the  cost  to 
maintain  a  given  standard  of  living,  changes 
at  a  faster  pace  nowadays  than  the  "cost  of 
living"  as  measured  by  the  C  J>.L 

The  general  point  Is  that  additional  living 
expenditures  are  not  technically  price  in- 
creases In  the  sense  of  the  CJ>.L  Increasing 
Income  tax  burdens  resulting  from  non-ad- 
JustmenU  of  tax  rates  to  Inflation  escape 
the  index.  Increased  criminality  forces 
people  to  purchase  special  locks  for  en- 
trance doors,  to  Install  burglar  alarms,  and/ 
or  to  purchase  protection  services.  The  price 
of  such  protective  devices  may  be  reflected 
In  the  CJ>.I.,  but  certainly  the  Increasing 
need  to  buy  them  is  not. 

Then  there  are  additional  medical  care  ex- 
penditures rendered  necessary  by  air  pollu- 
tion, and  additional  education  expenditures 
for  sons  and  daughters  originating  In  higher 
requirements  for  employment  established 
by  industry  and  trade  (which  In  many  cases 
result  from  deteriorated  high  school  educa- 
Uon). 

A  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  is  the 
price-tied  index,  while  a  valuable  statistical 
tool,  does  not  necessarily  have  an  adequate 
welfare  connotation.  It  measures  a  techni- 
cally defined  "cost  of  living,"  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  "cost  to  live."  Since  the  latter  is 
the  relevant  quantity  for  wage  remunera- 
tion, pension  adjustments,  etc.,  a  new  index 
should  be  constructed  for  these  purposes 
that  includes  living  costs  other  than  price 
changes. 
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Let  me  add  some  skepileal  notes  about  a 
few  sub-indices  of  the  "AH  urban  consum- 
ers" Index.  I  would  also  VSke  to  know  where 
my  wife  can  purchase  ditasts  of  unchanged 
quality,  at  prices  only  54  percent  higher 
than  1967.  And  I  am  woodolng  why  so 
much  fuss  Is  made  about  medleal-care  costs 
If  It  were  ooirect  that,  acoordinc  to  the 
CJ>X  sub-Index,  they  have  risoi  since  1967 
by  only  15  percent  more  than  the  general 
index.* 


THE  ISSUE  OF  JERUSALEM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  Toax 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

TTiursday.  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  midst  of  the  current  foreign  policy 
debate  surrounding  the  UJS.  vote  on 
Security  Council  Resolution  465  at  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  of  paramount  sig- 
nificance not  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
background  (»nceming  the  city  of  Je- 
nisalem. 

Prof.  Saul  B.  Cohen,  the  distin- 
guished scholar  and  president  of 
Queens  College  has  reminded  us  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  March 
13,  1980.  of  the  Importance  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  entire  peace  process.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  views  with  my 
(x>Ueagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

FLUSHnro,  N.Y., 
ManA  S.  19M. 
To  the  Eorroa: 

However  inadvertently,  the  White  Bouse 
and  the  SUte  Department  have  by  their  ac- 
tions and  their  disavowals  of  Resolution  465 
of  the  Utdted '  Nations  Security  Council 
brought  to  the  forefront  the  Jerusalem 
Issue.  It  was  an  issue  studiously  avoided  at 
Camp  David,  but  it  cannot  continue  to  be 
sidestepped  If  peace  is  to  be  achieved. 

Reference  in  the  Biarch  1  UJf.  resolution 
to  previous  Resolution  253  on  Jerusalem,  on 
freedom  of  access  to  the  holy  places.  Is,  of 
course  gratuitous.  When  In  modem  history, 
except  under  Israeli  sovereignty  in  Jerusa- 
lem, have  people  of  the  three  faiths  had  the 
opportunity  to  practice  their  beliefs  freely 
and  without  fear? 

Surely  not  under  the  Jordanians,  but  also 
not  under  the  Turks,  when  Jews  and  some- 
times Christians  were  subject  to  the  wtilms 
of  Ottoman  rulers,  and  even  not  under  the 
British,  who  did  not  always  protect  Jews 
from  Moslem  rioters. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  arguments  for 
a  unified  Jerusalem  under  Israeli  sovereign- 
ty is  that  the  security  of  all  who  worship, 
and  the  Integrity  of  all  places  of  worshU>, 
has  never  beoi  so  firmly  guaranteed  by 
Moslems  or  Christians  as  It  now  is  by  Jews. 

In  more  general  terms,  a  unified  Jerusa- 
lem whose  status  is  imamblguously  Israeli  is 
vital  to  Israeli  national  security,  as  well  as 
to  the  safety  and  economic  viability  of  Jeru- 
salem's Jews,  who  constitute  three-quarters 
of  the  citys  population  and  who  live 
throughout  the  city 

The  faOure  of  Camp  David  was  in  not 
linking  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Sinai  and 
the  framework  accord  for  some  form  of  Pal- 
estinian self-rule  in  the  West  Bank  with  a 
firm  guarantee  to  Israel  that  confirms  Jeru- 
salem's status  as  part  of  IsraeL 

Local  governmental  structures  can  be  cre- 
ated that  will  be  restwnslve  to  the  needs  of 
Arab  residents  and  indeed  all  residents  for 
local  controL  Such  structures  Include  a 
highly  decentralised  system  of  neighbor- 
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wall  I. 


hoods  and  ctAnmunlties  (borouKhs),  and  a 
metropolitan/  'Cglonal  framework  to  Include 
^  ^est  Bank  and  Israel  outside 
However,  unless  the  United 
prepared  to  support  the  linking  of 
sovereignty  over  a  united  Jenisalem 
autonomy  negotiations  in  the 
ttiere  is  little  prospect  for  a 
peace  settlement. 

now  has  the  opportunity 
1  he  disavowal  stage  and  focus 
the  direction  of  such  a  link- 
must  be  the  subject  for  a 
Divid.  and  quickly.  Otherwise 
autonomy    negotiations    will 


parts  of  the 

the  city's 

States  is 

Israel's 

to  the  current 

West  Bank. 

comprehensive 

President 
to  go  beyond 
U.S.  policy  in 
age.  Surely 
new  Camp 
the    current 
come  to  naughit. 
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SORDID  B  JSINESS  IN  OAKLAND 


HON.  EIHVARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursi  lay.  March  13,  1980 
DERT  l^INSKI. 
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Business  in  Oakland 


The  case  of  i  he  Oakland  Raiders  against 


Football    League— and    vice 


versa— is  by  no  n  quite  thoroughly  mired  in 


is  likely  to  remain  there  for 


some  time.  Bu:  a  few  questions  raised  by 
this  singularly  sordid  business  merit  com- 
ment no  mattef  how  the  legal  issues  are  fi- 
nally resolved. 

The  situatloii  in  brief,  is  that  the  owner 
of  the  Raiders.  Al  Davis,  wants  to  move  his 
team  to  Los  Angeles.  That  city  wants  the 
Raiders  because  its  team,  the  Rams,  has 
just  moved  ou^  of  its  coliseum  and  Into  a 
more  modem  i  stadium  in  Anaheim.  Mr. 
Davis  has  succ^sfully  fought  in  federal  dis- 
trict court  agal  ist  the  NFL's  rule  requiring 
that  in  order  to  move  a  franchise  there 
must  be  a  favi  treble  vote  by  21  of  its  28 
teams.  Now  thi  >  NFL  is  making  counterat- 
tacks on  a  varle  ;y  of  legal  fronts. 

As  best  we  ca  a  comprehend  it,  Mr.  Davis' 
desire  to  depart  Oakland  is  a  matter  of  pure 
acquisitiveness.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the 
Oakland  f ranch  Ise  has  lieen  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  th  e  game:  a  consistent  winner 
on  the  field,  pl«  ying  before  sellout  crowds  in 
a  modem  stadium.  That  would  be  enough 
for  most  people,  but  Mr.  Davis  wants  more. 
Specifically,  he  wants  certain  Improvements 
In  the  stadium,  among  them  the  addition  of 
luxury  boxes— I  hose  gaudy  enclosures  with 
wet  bars  and  ai  mcliairs  and  color  TV  sets— 
for  high-roUini  ticket  holders.  Since  the 
city  govenunem  has  thus  far  been  unable  to 
accommodate  ti  Js  yearning.  Mr.  Davis  Is  at- 
tempting to  h  ghtail  it  to  Lo6  Angeles— 
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which  seems  willing  to  give  him  all  he  wants 
and  then  some. 

As  for  the  people  of  Oakland,  who  have 
supported  the  Raiders  loyally  and  vocally 
for  two  decades— well,  the  heU  with  them.  If 
Mr.  Davis  feels  any  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  citizens  who  have  supported  his  enter- 
prise in  the  past,  and  who  have  shown  no 
evidence  of  withdrawing  tliat  support  in  the 
future,  he  is  keeping  very  quiet  about  it. 
That  the  Raiders  have  been  an  Important 
source  of  civic  pride  for  a  city  in  some  need 
of  self  confidence  obviously  means  nothing 
to  him.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  end  of  A) 
Davis'  rainbow  is  in  Los  Angeles,  he  will  go 
where  the  gold  is. 

Such  sentiments  hardly  make  Mr.  Davis 
uniqrs  among  the  owners  of  pro-sports 
franchises,  a  free-booting  crew  if  ever  there 
was  one.  But  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence. Unlike  most  other  owners.  Mr.  Davis  is 
willing  to  Ignore  league  rules  in  order  to  get 
what  he  wants.  He  has  known  ever  since  he 
joined  the  NFL  that  franchise-shifting  is 
subject  to  league  approval;  now,  when  he 
doesn't  seem  to  have  the  votes  in  the  league 
to  move  his  team,  he  claims  that  the  rule  is 
a  violation  of  his  freedom  to  do  business  as 
he  wishes. 

Though  (t  l.<•^s  Angeles  judge  has  ruled  in 
his  favor,  soc^jfr  or  later  he  is  likely  to  be 
slapped  down.  The  NFL  is  an  association, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  determine  its  own  condi- 
tions of  membership.  The  rule  on  franchise- 
shifting,  which  it  designed  to  encourage  sta- 
bility, is  such  a  condition— and  an  entirely 
reasonable  one.  But  it  appears  that  in  Al 
Davis'  bizarre  view  of  the  world,  the  only 
rules  that  count  are  the  ones  that  he 
writes.* 


A  MORE  EFFICIENT  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  mssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1980 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Joining  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  the  Commodity  Letter 
of  Credit  Act  of  1980.  This  legislation 
changes  the  mechanism  under  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  do- 
nates surplus  conunodities  for  use  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  re- 
sulting In  significant  savings  In  the 
program.  I  believe  that  the  fundamen- 
tal Issues  raised  by  the  legislation  pro- 
vides an  important  vehicle  for  review- 
ing the  effectiveness,  goals,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  USDA  commodity  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  existing  mechanism  utilized 
by  the  USDA.  commodities  to  be  do- 
nated to  school  districts  are  not  pur- 
chased from  local  sources.  Under  this 
mechanism  authorized  commodities 
are  purchased  from  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  produced  and  are  then 
transported,  warehoused,  and  proc- 
essed at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  this  often  results  in  total 
procurement  to  table  costs  significant- 
ly higher  than  would  be  the  Cfuse  if  the 
same  commodities  were  purchased 
from  local  sources. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is 
premised  on  the  assimiption  that 
transportation  and  warehousing  can 
be    accomplished    with    considerable 
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cost  savings  when  performed  by  the 
private  rather  than  the  public  sector. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
effectively  transfer  these  f imctions  to 
the  private  sector  without  altering  in 
any  way  the  present  objectives  of  the 
USDA  surplus  removal  and  price  sup- 
port programs.  The  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  commodity  letters 
of  credit  that  would  be  issued  to 
school  districts  for  use  in  procuring 
specific  conunodities.  The  letter  of 
credit  would  specify  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  authorized  commodity 
and  would  be  price  and  time  specific. 
In  utilizing  the  letter  of  credit,  the 
school  district  could  obtain  the  specif- 
ic commodity  in  whatever  form  it 
wished,  that  is,  rather  than  having 
2.000  pounds  of  80-percent  lean  beef 
delivered  in  55-pound  cases,  delivery  of 
the  same  beef  could  be  in  premolded 
beef  patties. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  before 
the  Ellementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  Subcommfttoe  can 
begin  soon.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  I  expect  that  the  arriount  of 
savings  to  be  expected  under  this  legis- 
lation will  be  determined.  I  am  also 
anxious  to  look  into  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  this  legislation  on  producers 
of  the  commodities  included  within 
the  USDA  program. 

To  insure  that  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers of  the  commodities  included  in 
the  program  are  adequately  addressed 
in  the  legislation,  I  plan  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  pf  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Perkins,  to  include  pro- 
ducers from  farm  States  among  the 
witnesses  heard  during  hearings  on 
the  bill.* 


ORDER  OF  DeMOLAY'S  60TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

OPCAUFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  that  my  colleagues  would  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  Order  of  DeMo- 
lay  on  its  60th  birthday,  during  the 
week  of  March  16-23. 

Throughout  these  days,  known  as 
"DeMolay  Week."  young  men 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world 
highlight  the  good  they  do  all  year 
round,  as  they  exemplify  the  seven 
virtues  each  DeMolay  pledges  to 
uphold— love  of  parents,  reverence  for 
sacred  things,  courtesy,  comradeship, 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  cleanness. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay  was  founded 
in  1919  by  Frank  S.  Land,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  It  has  since  grown  to  over  3 
million  members  who  have  gone  bito 
such  important  walks  of  life  as  public 
service,  the  arts,  and  space  explora- 
tion. Included  in  this  list  are  Senators 
Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  and  Henry 
Jackson,  of  Washington,  the  late  John 
Wayne,  and  astronaut  Wally  Schirra. 

As  we  hear  more  and  more  of  the 
negative  side  of  today's  youth,  the 
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Order  of  DeMolay  is  working  hard  to 
make  the  young  men  of  today  better 
citizens  for  tomorrow.  I  commend 
these  yoimg  men  for  their  high  Ideals 
and  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all  its 
members  for  continued  success.* 


THE  KOB  RADIO  HOUR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 

nr  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1980 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  United  States  was  dreaming 
in  the  spirit  of  detente,  the  Soviet 
Union  continued  to  take  the  Ideologi- 
cal struggle  seriously.  As  Mr.  Michael 
Ledeen  points  out  in  a  recent  article, 
the  "KGB  Radio  Hour": 

*  *  *  the  appeal  of  communism  has  never 
been  weaker  than  It  is  today.  Tet,  we  not 
only  fail  to  challenge  the  Russians  on  this 
highly  favorable  terrain,  but  indeed  we  cut 
back  on  our  efforts  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  are  launching  an  unprecedented  as- 
sault against  us  and  our  friends. 

Mr.  Ledeen  describes  some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  our  own  radio  broadcast 
efforts— the  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty.  He 
also  reveals  some  details  of  the  Soviet 
clandestine  radio  programing,  particu- 
larly the  radio  in  Baku,  U.S.S.R., 
known .  as  the  "National  Voice  of 
Iran."  This  radio  has,  in  recent 
months,  poured  much  vitriol  on  the 
turmoil  In  Iran.  A  new  radio  has  now 
appeared,  he  says,  calling  itself  the 
Voice  of  the  Egyptian  People,  which, 
among  other  things,  stridently  attacks 
President  Sadat  for  his  treasonous  co- 
operation with  Israel  and  his  support 
of  King  Hassan  of  Morocco. 

Will  we  opt  out  of  the  ideological 
struggle  or  wiU  we  strive  to  under- 
stand what  the  Soviets  are  up  to  and 
counter  their  lies  with  truth,  backed 
by  America's  unique  and  considerable 
resources? 

The  text  of  Mr.  Ledeen's  article 
"The  American  Spectator."  February 
1980,  is  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  Interested  in  the  latter 
coiu'se: 

The  KGB  Radio  Hour— On  the  Air  From 
Baku 

Here  and  there,  we  are  begrlnning  to  piece 
together  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  that  is  Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  and  those  relatively  complete 
segments  are  admirable  in  their  simplicity 
and  coherence.  For  years  the  Russians  told 
anyone  willing  to  listen  that  while  detente 
required  a  certain  degree  of  East- West  coop- 
eration, the  "ideological  struggle"  would 
continue  unabated.  What  did  the  United 
States  make  of  such  proclamations?  For  the 
most  part,' our  national  leaders  seem  to  have 
taken  them  to  mean  that  Russians  would 
speak  out  on  those  aspects  of  American 
policy  that  were  disagreeable  to  them.  After 
all,  as  Cynjs  Vance  has  observed.  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Jimmy  Carter  share  common 
aspirations,  and  it  is  only  understandable 
that  each  might  find  it  necessary  to  bemoan 
the  sometimes  unpleasant  aspects  of  the 
other's  society  and  national  behavior.  In  the 
eyes  of  our  national  spokesmen,  nothing  is 
more  understandable  than  that  disagree- 
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ments  be  aired,  thelietter  to  resolve  them  in 
lawyer-like  fashion. 

It  turns  out  that  the  Russians  had  some- 
thing else  in  mind.  They  took  the  "ideologi- 
cal struggle"  to  mean  the  waging  of  war  by 
other  means,  and  have  acted  accordingly.  As 
we  now  know,  Soviet  clandestine  radio  sta- 
tions have  aided  and  abetted  the  anti- 
American  hysteria  in  Iran.  Thanks  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  a  handful  of  other 
papers,  a  window  baa  been  opened  on  this 
fascinating  and  crucial  aspect  of  the  currait 
phase  of  our  predicament 

Since  1959  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  op- 
erating a  clandestine  mid  unofficial  radio 
station  In  Baku  known  as  the  "National 
Voice  of  Iran"  (It  U  also  called  "our  Radio"). 
For  some  17  yean  this  station  broadcast 
along  with  another  station  that  was  formal- 
ly allied  with  the  Iranian  Communist  Party 
(Tudch);  but  this  latter  station  (located  at 
first  in  East  Germany,  later  in  Bulgaria) 
stopped  activity  in  the  autumn  of  1976,  and 
since  then  the  total  clandestine  broadcast- 
ing to  Iran  from  the  Soviet  bloc  has  consist- 
ed of  the  National  Voice.  Its  content  has 
been  for  the  most  part  entirely  predictable: 
unrestrained  attacks  on  the  Shah  and  on 
"American  Imperialism,"  calls  for  revolution 
and  freedom  from  Western  influence,  ap- 
peals for  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Until  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  the  Na- 
tional Voice  was  at  one  with  the  mullahs  in 
its  pious  embrace  of  fundamentalist  Islamic 
doctrine;  since  the  return  of  Khomeini  it 
has  been  more  ethnic-oriented,  urging  sepa- 
ratism on  the  Kurds,  the  Azerbaijanis,  and 
others.  And  ever  since  the  Shah's  fall  ap- 
peared likely,  the  National  Voice  has  dou- 
bled its  broadcasting  time. 

In  short,  the  clandestine  Soviet  broad- 
casts—purporting to  come  from  within  Iran 
itself— have  encouraged  that  sequence  of 
events  that  has  now  t>ecome  our  major  na- 
tional preoccupation.  And  on  occasion  the 
correspondence  between  the  words  of  the 
National  Voice  and  the  actions  in  the  streets 
of  Iran  has  been  impressive  indeed.  On  the 
day  of  the  first  seizure  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Teheran,  for  example,  the  National 
Voice  aimounced  that  the  archives  of 
SAVAK— the  Shah's  hated  secret  police- 
had  been  transferred  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy. And  broadcasts  have  never  ceased  to 
claim  that  the  "satanic"  Americans  have  in- 
undated Iran  with  espionage  agents,  Zionist 
saboteurs,  and  the  like.  Every  act  of  pro- 
Western  individuals  is  condemned,  every 
theme  likely  to  Inflame  hatred  on  the 
United  States  is  stressed.  No  sooner  had 
Khomeini  returned  to  the  country  than  the 
National  Voice  was  announcing  a  plot  by 
the  CIA  to  kill  him.  And  when  the  Embassy 
was  overrun  for  a  second  time,  the  National 
Voice  praised  the  event  as  an  act  of  right- 
eous indignation  by  young  Iranians  Intent 
on  defending  their  country  from  foreign 
subversion. 

Apparently  concerned  about  any  action 
that  might  provoke  American  military  inter- 
vention against  Khomeini,  the  National 
Voice  has  recently  urged  moderation  In  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  in  Tehe- 
ran, calling  instead  for  more  intense  attacks 
against  the  dollar.  "U  the  other  [OPEC] 
countries  should  follow  suit  tin  abandoning 
the  use  of  dollars  to  pay  for  oil],  a  transfor- 
mation will  take  place  in  the  world's  curren- 
cy system,  and  the  world  will  be  free  from 
the  domination  of  the  American  dollar." 

The  use  of  clandestine  radio  stations  is 
not  new  for  the  Soviets,  but  In  recent  years 
It  htia  taken  on  a  more  subtle  role  in  the 
context  of  detente.  The  Russians  have 
toned  down  the  content  of  their  official 
broadcasts,  bringing  them  in  line  with  the 
official  pronundamentl  from  the  Kremlin; 
it  is  the  clandestine  stations  that  carry  tbe 
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hard  line,  playing  Mr.  Hyde  to  the  Krem- 
lin's official  Dr.  JekylL 

This  has  yielded  excellent  results,  for  the 
Soviets  have  apparently  negotiated  an  un- 
written agreement  with  tbe  United  States, 
by  which  they  have  ceaaed  Jamming  Voice 
of  America  broadcaata  to  Sastera  Europe 
and  tbe  Soviet  Union  itaelf  in  exchange  for 
corresponding  moderation  in  our  own  IntMul- 
casts.  In  fact,  VOA  ia  hardly  worth  Jamming 
anymore.  Tbe  cenaonhlp  is  done  largely  by 
the  staff  of  the  organisation,  and  this  per- 
mits the  Russians  to  oonoentrate  their  enor- 
mously expensive  Jamming  operations  on 
Radio  Five  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty.  At  a 
cost  of  some  300  million  doDan  a  year,  the 
Kremlin  Jams  these  two  statlona,  which 
themselvea  have  a  total  annual  budget  of 
slightly  more  than  80  millioo  dollars.  And 
recent  events  suggest  that  the  effect  of 
RFE/RL  will  be  even  slighter  in  the  future, 
what  with  budget  cuts,  personnel  reduc- 
tions, and  constant  fiscal  problems.  Two 
recent  developmoits  give  the  picture:  11 
new  transmitters  have  been  budgeted,  in 
order  to  reach  7B  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (stUl  not  enough  to  reach 
Mongolia  and  most  of  the  Asian  popula- 
tion), but  the  pix^waed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981  does  not  provide  enough  money 
for  the  electrical  power  necessary  to  operate 
the  transmitters;  and  in  tbe  current  fiscal 
year,  RFE/RL  was  forced  to  borrow  six  mil- 
lion deutsche  mariu  from  the  Deutsche 
Bank  In  order  to  meet  current  expenses. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  clandestine 
radio  war  continues.  Two  transmitten  aper- 
ate  in  East  Germany  for  the  benefit  of 
Turkey.  As  in  Iran,  one  station  speaks  on 
behalf  of  the  TuiUsh  Communist  Party, 
while  the  other  calls  itself  "Our  Radio."  As 
in  Iran,  they  attat^  the  American  presence, 
denounce  proposed  U-2  flights  (while  ignor- 
ing the  linkage  between  such  flights  and  the 
verification  of  the  provisions  of  SALT  D). 
and  urge  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  June  1978.  when  Prime  Minister 
Ecevit  travelled  to  Russia,  Our  Radio  hailed 
the  trip  as  a  symptom  of  a  new  era  in 
Soviet-Turkish  relations.  And  it  has  contin- 
ued to  caU  for  the  participation  of  all  par- 
ties—including the  Coinmuni8t»— in  a  gov- 
ernmental coalition. 

The  Turkish-language  broadcasts  have 
been  running  for  over  20  years,  but  there 
are  some  newcomers  to  the  clandestine  net- 
work: Libya  and  Cul>a.  The  Libyan  case  is 
particularly  interesting,  in  light  of  Presi- 
dent Qaddafl's  claim  to  desire  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  Libyan- 
based  sUUon.  "Radio  of  the  Patriots," 
broadcasts  to  Iran  and  Arab  countries,  with 
the  usual  collection  of  anti-Western  and 
anti-American  themes.  (At  a  certain  point 
listenera  were  urged  to  write  in  their  ques- 
tions and  reactions  to  a  Post  Office  Box  in 
Stockholm,  later  identifled  as  being  rented 
to  a  KGB  agent  in  Sweden.)  The  Cuban  sta- 
tions are  predictably  similar,  and  some 
Western  experts  in  the  field  suspect  that 
they  may  be  under  direct  Soviet  control. 

In  light  of  this  considerable  activity,  it 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  advocates  of  de- 
tente that  Moscow  continues  to  denounce 
the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  as  "intolerable  interference 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries." 
Thus,  the  Kremlin  attacks  the  American 
government  and  those  of  countries  (such  as 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  West  Germany)  that 
permit  the  stations  to  operate  on  their  soil. 

The  Russians  obviously  take  the  ideologi- 
cal struggle  seriously,  aa  well  they  might. 
The  empire  whose  symbol  is  the  gulag  does 
not  welcome  the  free  flow  of  information  to 
its  inhabitants,  and  even  Jimmy  Carter's 
relatively  mild  human  rights  campaign  at 
the  outset  of  his  administration  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Kremlin  as  a  serious  threat  to 
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TWENTY-PIPTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
DAILY  TRIBUNE 


March  13,  1980 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OrCAXJFOUflA 
tn  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBESENTATIVES 

Tliunday.  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune  In  my 
district  Is  celebrating  Its  25th— silver- 
anniversary  on  March  21.  This  aggres- 
sive dally  newspaper  has  had  a  diffi- 
cult task  covering  the  rapidly  growing 
San  Gabriel  Valley  and  has  done  so 
exceptionally  well. 

It  has  grown  from  a  small  weekly, 
the  Covins  Argus-Citizen.  In  1946  to  a 
circulation  of  over  90,000  daily.  The 
Citizen  was  founded  by  Ontario  Daily 
Report  General  Manager  A.  Q.  Miller. 
his  brother  Carl  P.,  and  Corwin  C. 
Hoffland. 

As  circulation  soared,  plans  were 
drawn  to  make  the  Tribune  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  complete  and  modem 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  Led 
by  publisher  F.  Al  Totter,  a  $6.2  mil- 
lion expansion  and  renovation  pro- 
gram was  laimched.  On  March  25. 
1974,  the  Tribime  moved  Into  its  mod- 
ernized offices  in  West  Covina  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  newspa- 
per computer  technology.  The  Trib- 
une went  from  hot  type  and  a  small 
rotary  press  to  cold  type,  scanner, 
computer  composition,  plastic  plates. 
and  a  Goss  Headliner  rotary  press. 
Stories  are  now  set  by  computers  with 
an  accuracy  of  999  out  of  1,000. 

The  Tribune's  present  very  compe- 
tent editing  staff  include:  Fred  Down- 
ing, managing  edltoil  Bob  Crowe,  as- 
sistant managing  editor;  Maurice 
Compton.  editorial  page  editor;  Bob 
E^rans.  city  editor.  Bob  Copperstone, 
assistant  city  editor,  Barbara  Tarshes, 
living  today  section  editor,  Bruce  Den- 
ning, real  estate  and  express  editor; 
Joe  Smllor,  entertainment  editor; 
Wayne  Monroe,  sports;  Bob  Boden, 
news  editor,  and  Bill  Freemon.  com- 
munity editor. 

I  applaud  the  Tribune's  aggressive 
and  forward  looking  style  and  know  it 
will  do  even  better  in  the  next  25 
years.*         

LEBANON 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  March  13, 1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportimity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  report  by  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Lebanon.  I 
have  foimd  his  report  very  Interesting 
and  noted  his  suggestions  to  help  Leb- 
anon coincide  with  my  own  concerns 
for  the  survival  of  this  war-torn  coun- 
try. 


The  report  follows: 
Report  or  TnxRCX  CASont al  Cookk 

To  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  the  internal  situation  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  people  of  Lebanon  seems  a 
well-kept  secret  Especially  is  ttiis  true  in 
recent  months,  when  Cambodia,  East 
Timor,  Somaiia,  Vietnam,  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan have  captured  the  Interest  of  the 
media  and  the  world.  That  Is  why  I  was 
pleased  to  accept  the  Maronlte  Patriarch's 
Invitation  when  he,  as  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Catholic  Patriarchs  and  Bishops 
of  Lebanon,  asked  me  to  come  and  visit  his 
country.  Between  December  29th,  1979  and 
January  3rd,  1980,  I  was  able  to  meet  and 
converse  with  a  number  of  Lebanese  of  var- 
ious communities  and  faiths.  I  did  so  as  the 
representative  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States 
and  with  their  wholehearted  encourage- 
ment. What  follows  is  a  summary  of  what  I 
learned,  together  with  a  few  suggestions 
which  might  be  productive  for  the  peaceful 
future  of  Lebanon. 

Lebanon  is  an  Arabic-speaking  state  on 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  about  four-flftlis 
the  size  of  Connecticut  One  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  long  and  twenty  to  thirty-five 
miles  wide,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Syria  and  by  Israel  on  the  south. 
The  security  of  its  rugged  mountain  terrain 
has  made  of  Lebanon  historically  the  refuge 
of  religious  minorities  who  have  sought 
safety  there  from  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Byzantine,  the  Arab,  and  the  Turkish 
empires. 

Its  longtime  role  as  a  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted has  made  Lebanon  today  a  rich 
mosaic  of  religious  communities.  Speaking 
in  very  general  terms,  the  traditional  home 
of  the  Maronites  Is  the  mountains  east  and 
north  of  Beirut;  the  Greek  Christians  have 
been  concentrated  In  the  north;  Druze  Mus- 
lims are  in  the  mountains  south  and  east  of 
Beirut:  Shi'ite  Muslims  have  made  their 
home  in  the  south:  Suimite  Muslims  live  in 
the  north  around  Tripoli;  Armenian  Chris- 
tians came  to  settle  east  and  north  of  Beirut 
during  and  after  the  First  World  War.  And 
all  these  confessional  groups  have  large  con- 
tingents living  In  and  around  Beirut,  the 
capital  city. 

However,  that  general  sketch  falls  short 
of  presenting  the  real  human  geography. 
Each  religious  community  has  many  of  its 
members  scattered  here  and  there  in  other 
regions  of  Lebanon.  For  example,  there  are 
Shi'ite  villages  to  the  north,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  Maronite  and 
Creek  Christians  live  in  the  south,  and.  so 
on. 

Therefore  It  would  be  Impossible,  even  if 
one  wished,  to  divide  or  partition  Lebanon 
geographically  along  confessional  lines:  the 
communities  live  together  and  side  by  side 
In  an  interlocking  jigsaw  pattern.  Through- 
out history  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of 
this  richly  varied  Lebanese  people  have 
been  proportional  to  the  strength  and  jus- 
tice of  the  central  government.  When  the 
government  has  been  weak  or  unjust,  fac- 
tional strife  has  arisen  among  the  Lebanese, 
and  foreign  powers  and  Interests  found  it 
easy  to  play  upon  religious  differences  in 
pursuit  of  their  own, interests  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  influence  in  the 
region. 

UPOSTAMCK  AKS  UNIQUDTESS  OF  LEBANOlf 

To  envision  Lebanon  as  merely  a  cross- 
roads of  cultures  or  gateway  between  East 
and  West  would  be  inadequate.  Freedom, 
which  has  been  Lebanon's  traditional  cli- 
mate and  spirit,  making  it  a  refuge  for  the 
persecuted,  has  also  fostered  initiative  and 
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adaptability  of  thought  and  action  for 
which  the  Lebanese  are  famous.  The  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  Lebanon  must  be 
restored  and  maintained  because  It  Is  a 
world  value.  This  has  been  a  unique  country 
with  a  society  fnee  and  open  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  societies  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  are  free  and  open.  Leba- 
non historically  has  nourished  geniune  plu- 
ralism on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  among 
Its  diverse  cultures  and  communities. 

Christians  have  a  more  particular  reason 
to  appreciate  Lebanon.  For  this  little  ooim- 
try  is  perhaps  the  one  place  In  the  world 
where  Christians  and  Muslims  can  live  to- 
gether without  one  community  d(Hninatlng 
the  other  numerically  and  politically.  In 
Lebanon  they  have  been  able  to  meet  as 
equals  and  therefore  speak  to  and  learn 
from  each  other  In  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom which  Is  essential  for  the  formation  of 
real  and  solid  friendship. 

What  future  political  settlement  Lebanon 
should  have  Is  best  left  to  the  Lebanese  to 
arrange  for  themselves.  Time  and  again 
during  my  brief  visit  Lebanese  people  of 
every  community  and  region  have  repeated 
to  me:  "The  violence  here  has  happened  be- 
cause of  outside  Interests  and  interference. 
If  the  Lebanese  were  left  again  to  them- 
selves, all  could  be  peacefully  and  amicably 
arranged."  We  non-Lebanese  owe  it  to  them 
to  protect  their  freedom  to  agree  upon  their 
future  for  themselves. 

To  try  to  recount  the  unhappy  history  of 
Lebanon's  past  five  years  in  this  report 
would  be  unrealistic.  Each  side  has  its  own 
version  of  the  troubles  and  their  causes. 
Prescinding  from  external  causes.  It  suffices 
to  say  here  that  the  strength  or  Justice  of 
the  central  government  was  perceived  as 
wanting,  and  that  blame  for  the  breakdown 
of  order  belongs  to  no  single  party.  All  have 
injuries  to  forgive  and  mistakes  to  be  sorry 
for.  What  concerns  us  Is  the  present  and  the 
future,  the  need  for  and  the  means  to  recon- 
ciliation. 

THK  FRXSElfT  STTDATIOR 

Thousands  of  Lebanese  families  mourn 
their  loved  ones,  victims  of  the  violence  that 
broke  out  in  1975.  Destruction  of  property  Is 
still  visible  nearly  everywhere. 

Even  now  the  Lebanese  state  can  hardly 
be  called  master  in  its  own  house.  The  north 
and  east  are  controlled  by  the  Arab  Leag\ie 
Peacekeeping  Force,  which  is  In  fact  the 
Syrian  army  together  with  some  Palestinian 
troops  under  its  command.  Much  of  the 
south  is  controlled  by  the  various  Palestin- 
ian forces,  with  other  parts  being  held  by 
the  Syrian  army.  A  strip  of  territory  along 
the  southern  border  is  held  by  Lebanese  mi- 
litiamen who  are  supplied  with  foreign 
arms.  Between  these  and  the  Palestinians  Is 
the  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Force. 
The  west-central  part  of  the  country  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Lebanese  army  and  Lebanese 
militia  forces.  The  former  commercial  dis- 
trict in  central  Beirut  is  in  ruins  and  still 
serves  as  a  no-man's-land  between  the  east- 
em  (Christian)  and  western  (Muslim)  halves 
of  the  city. 

The  Lebanese  people  In  all  sections  live 
from  day  to  day  as  best  they  can  In  an  un- 
certain environment  Their  endurance,  resfl- 
ience,  resourcefulness  and  courage  are 
tma^ng  and  admirable.  But  the  present  dif- 
ficulties must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  or 
even  the  strongest  Lebanese  will  find  them 
intolerable. 

CAUsn 

While  the  Internal  causes  of  the  present 
situation  are  best  left  to  the  Lebanese  them- 
selves to  recognise  and  to  remedy,  they 
cannot  do  this  unless  the  external  pressures 
upon  the  land  and  people  of  Lebanon  are 
named  and  dealt  with. 
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The  people  of  Lebanon.  Christian  and 
Muslim  alike,  have  identified  a  mimber  of 
these  pressures  and  their  aouroea.  This  is 
how  they  perceive  them. 

It  was  said  to  me  on  an  sides,  both  by 
Christian  and  Muslim,  that  (me  of  the  basic 
causes  of  the  Lebanese  moblem  Is  the 
world's  failure  to  provide  a  Palestinian 
homeland.  The  Syrian  army  is  tn  Lebanon 
at  least  partly  because  of  the  Palestinian 
problem,  and  the  Palestinians  are  there  as 
refugees  from  IsraeL 

Lebanon  has  become  a  battleground  for 
external  forces.  Israeli  forces  and  Palestin- 
ian forces  have  made  the  southern  portion 
of  that  unfortunate  land  almost  a  desert 
The  armed  Palestinian  presence  and  the  Is- 
raeli incursions  into  Lebanon  are  Interposed 
foreign  elements  blocking  the  internal  rec- 
onciliation of  Muslim  and  Christian  Leba- 
nese. 

Indeed  the  possibility  of  the  long-term 
settlement  of  the  Palestinians  in  Lebanon  is 
seen  by  Lebanese  In  general,  both  Muslim 
and  Christian,  as  a  mortal  danger  for  Leba- 
non. Both  geographically  and  socially  there 
is  simply  no  room  for  them. 

The  Lebanese  people  are  convinced  that 
their  lives,  property,  and  sovereignty  will 
never  be  safe  until  the  Palestinians  are 
given  a  homeland  somewhere  outside  of 
Lebanon.  And  the  Palestinian  forces,  as  long 
as  they  are  free  to  operate  from  Lebanon, 
will  not  cease  their  attacks  upon  Israel, 
which  draw  massive  reprisals  upon  the  Leb- 
anese population  of  the  south  ss  well  as  on 
the  Palestinians. 

In  all  regions  citizens  live  more  or  less  in 
fear  nnS  insecurity.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
state  does  not  exist.  However,  the  state  does 
exist  and  none  but  the  Lebanese  them- 
selves, given  the  proper  conditions,  can 
make  it  effective. 

The  point  must  be  made  that  the  rule  of 
law,  Lebanese  law  by  the  Lebanese  them- 
selves, must  rapidly  be  restored  throughout 
the  land.  This  means  supporting  a  strong 
central  government  Its  institutions,  its  laws, 
its  police,  its  army.  Difficult  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  by  Lebanese  leaders.  But  if 
they  can  be  set  free  from  the  pressure  of 
non-Lebanese  interests,  the  nation's  leaders 
will  be  free  to  find  a  way  to  the  compro- 
mises necessary  to  remake  their  country  on 
a  new  and  durable  basis.  Bitter  lessons  have 
been  'learned  from  these  past  few  years. 
Forms  and  safeguards  will  have  to  be  found 
to  prevent  it  all  from  happening  again,  but 
this  should  not  be  beyond  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  Lebanese  when  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  guide  their  nation's  destiny. 
PoniTs  OP  ktanEtaan 

In  conversations  with  a  variety  of  Leba- 
nese of  different  communities  and  faiths,  I 
have  found  general  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing points. 

1.  The  unrest  and  violence  In  Lebanon  Is 
not  ptrindpally  due  to  religious  strife  or  so- 
called  conflicting  conf esslotud  Interests. 

X  The  causes  of  the  Lebanese  problem  are 
perceived  as  arising  from  external  pressures 
exerted  by  neighboring  states. 

S.  Settlement  of  massive  and  disapportion- 
ate  numbers  of  the  Palestinians  In  Lebanese 
territory,  especially  "armed  Palestinians."  is 
seen  as  a  grave  danger  for  Lebanon. 

4.  A  homeland  must  be  found  for  the  Pal- 
estinians. 

5.  The  United  States  should  oonUnue  to 
exert  its  undoubted  Influence  to  persuade 
Israel  to  make  the  concessions  necessary  for 
a  Just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  Palestin- 
ian problem. 

6.  Christians  of  the  Western  worid  should 
take  a  particular  Interest  not  imly  In  the 
survival  of  Lebanon,  but  In  the  protection  of 
their  basic  himian  rights.  dvQ  and  religious, 
as  the  Lebanese  people  strive  for  Justice  and 
peace. 
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Certainly  the  Lebanese  people  need  na» 
give  aid,  both  pubUe^and  private,  to  recover 
from  the  war.  The  f eding  of  the  Lebaaese 
people  is  that  they  have  been  abandoned 
and  forgotten.  In  addltton  to  the  presence 
of  the  Palesttniaa  refugees  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dlg>lawd  Lrtianese 
people.  In  a  eonntiy  of  only  XSOO,000  people 
who  have  sutfeted  through  five  yean  of  vio- 
lence and  destmetton.  The  CathOUc  Near 
East  Welfare  Assodatton  vorklnc  throoch 
the  Pontifical  MlHlon.  and  also  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Servioea/USOC  have  been  bdplnc 
and  I  hope  their  effotts  can  be  increaaed. 
More  important  Is  that  we  exptcss  our  ooo- 
oem  for  and  our  solidarity  with  the  Ld>a- 
nese  people  at  this  time. 

However,  to  r^wild  their  country  the  Leb- 
anese need  a  political  settlnnent  If  some- 
one were  to  ask  me  what  I,  as  an  American 
dtisen.  think  my  country  ahould  do  for  Leb- 
anon,.! would  reply  that  of  course  there  Is 
much  the  United  States  cannot  do.  It 
cannot  make  the  Lebanese  agree  among 
themselves.  But  it  can  exert  its  influence  to 
free  the  country  from  foreign  oceupatlcm 
and  interference  so  as  to  give  the  Lebanese 
the  climate,  the  freedom,  the  chance  to 
oome  to  an  agreement  among  themselves, 
^jedf  Ically  I  would  say: 

L  The  United  States  should  do  all  It  can 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  central  gov- 
enunent  of  Lebanon.  Partition  of  the  ooui- 
try  along  confessional  lines  would  be  disas- 
trous. It  would  make  the  Muslim  minority 
in  the  Christian  part  and  the  Christians  hi 
the  predominately  Muslim  part  virtual  hos- 
tages of  their  neighbors.  Any  moral  or  tem- 
poral help  that  Is  givoi  to  maintain  sover- 
eignty or  geotftaphlcal  borders  must  be 
based  on  the  preservation  of  the  human 
rights  of  all. 

i.  Simultaneously  the  United  States 
should  do  all  it  can  to  persuade  Syria  to 
withdraw  its  forces  in  an  orderly  manner 
from  Lebanon  so  that  they  can  be  replaced 
by  the  Lebanese  army,  step  by  step,  over  the 
whole  of  Lebanese  territory. 

3.  The  United  States  should  exert  Its 
utmost  Influence  simultaneously  on  the 
state  of  Israel  and  on  the  armed  Palestinian 
organisations  for  a  mutual  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities In  the  south  of  Lebanon. 

4.  The  United  States  should  absolutely 
reject  and  oppose  any  plan  to  make  Leba- 
non a  substitute  htmieland  tor  the  Palestin- 
ians. It  should  use  Its  Influence  to  obtain  a 
homeland  for  the  Palestinians,  but  not  at 
the  territorial  expense  of  Lebanon. 

5.  The  United  States  should  be  ready  to 
use  Its  Influence  at  the  United  Nations  to 
guarantee  any  Internal  settlement  freely  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Lebanese  themselves.  It  Is 
presumed  that  such  an  Internal  settlement 
would  allow  Lebanese  of  all  faiths,  or  no 
faith,  to  live  together  as  one  nation  In  full 
liberty  of  consdenoe  and  with  mutual  re- 
spect and  equality. 

In  summary,  we  must  continue  to  caU 
upon  the  United  Nations  and  the  Intona- 
tlonal  Community  to  aid.  In  every  way  possi- 
ble, a  peaceful  solution  to  the  ivoblems  of 
the  Lebanese  people.  Our  fellow  dtiaens. 
sensitive  to  the  plight  of  Lebanon,  must  re- 
siKuid  with  generous  financial  aiid  moral 
Buppott  through  governmental  and  private 
agendes.  Our  President  and  his  associates 
should  be  encouraged  to  Intensify  diplomat- 
ic efforts  and  our  rdigious  bodies  should 
seek  to  discover  new  initiatives  In  malntaln- 
Ing  the  unique  presence  of  Lebanon  en- 
abling its  dtisens  to  live  In  peace.* 
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cans  goes  on.  Is  our  only  response  one 
of  patience? 

No.  It  is  now  time  to  put  pressive  on 
Iran.  Admittedly,  this  resolution  is  a 
small  step— it  offers  only  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  little  pressure.  But  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  some- 
thing—a lot  more  than  we  have  now. 
And  it  comes  at  an  appropriate  time- 
Just  after  the  ayatollah  has  torpedoed 
the  UJf.  Conunission.« 
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AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  issue  27  of 
the  report  compiled  by  the  American 
Citizens  Abroad.  This  issue  deals  with 
the  taxation  of  Americans  abroad 
which  is  crucial  to  their  survival  over- 
seas. 
The  material  follows:  • 
Issue  No.  27 

The  corporation  then  agrees  to  pay  all  of 
the  overseas  tax  that  the  individual  would 
have  to  pay  on  this  aggregate  income,  and 
to  pay  the  additional  U.S.  tax,  if  any,  that 
would  be  due  since  the  aggregate  income 
abroad  Is  far  higher  than  the  base  upon 
which  the  VJS.  equivalent  tax  is  withheld. 
This  leads  to  a  very  rapid  spiraling  of  costs 
abroad,  because  the  tax  payments  to  the 
foreign  govenment  for  the  salary  of  the  first 
year  must  then  be  added  to  the  taxable 
salary  the  following  year.  Each  year  the 
burden  gets  larger. 

A  different  tax  compensation  problem 
arises  because  of  the  need  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  way  the  individual's  unearned 
income  is  taxed  at  home.  If  the  individual 
has  unearned  income,  and  if  he  would  be  in 
a  less  than  50%  tax  bracket  at  home,  but  be- 
cause of  inflated  dollar  values  of  the  over- 
seas salary  his  income  now  is  in  the  50% 
bracket,  many  companies  will  give  some  In- 
dulgerwe  to  the  extra  tax  that  has  to  be 
paid  on  the  unearned  income.  Others  will 
not.  and  in  this  case  the  individual  will 
suffer.  The  case  is  far  worse  when  the 
American  is  married  to  an  alien  and  the 
alien  spouse  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
overseas  Income,  either  earned  or  unearned. 
For,  not  ouly  does  the  United  States  want  to 
-tax  its  overseas  citizens,  it  also  tries  to  tax 
citizens  of  other  countries  living  abroad  if 
they  have  married  an  American  citizen.  If 
the  alien  does  not  file  a  Joint  tax  return 
with  the  American  spouse,  the  American 
will  have  a  marginal  earned  income  tax  rate 
that  reaches  70%! 

Thus,  overseas  American  companies,  alone 
among  all  of  the  companies  competing 
around  the  world,  cannot  structure  their 
overseas  salary  practices  on  the  basis  of  the 
going  wages  in  the  overseas  markets.  They 
must  build  and  administer  these  tax  protec- 
tion schemes. 

Eighth,  the  loss  of  an  American  employee 
abroad  can  have  a  very  dire  consequence  on 
the  economic  health  of  the  United  States 
even  within  an  American  company  abroad. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  it 
really  makes  no  difference  whether  an 
American  company  employs  an  American 
citizen  abroad  or  a  foreigner  to  do  the  tame 
Job.  ACA  wu  recently  told  that  one  Ameri- 
can company  that  has  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiaries in  a  number  of  countries  overseas 


has  an  ongoing  battle  to  keep  products  flow- 
ing from  the  United  States  when  these  are 
In  competition  with  the  production  of  the 
same  products  abroad.  One  senior  American 
in  this  company  reported  that  he  spends 
considerable  amounts  of  time  keeping  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  run  by  foreigners  from 
refusing  orders  that  will  mean  exports  from 
the  United  States  rather  than  sales  from 
their  subsidiaries  abroad.  If  this  American  is 
replaced  abroad  the  defense  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  production  facilities  will  be 
severely  diminished.  This  same  company 
has  been  forced  to  reduce  its  overseas 
American  staff  during  the  last  several  years 
and  the  problems  today  can  in  part  be  at- 
tributed to  the  decreased  presence  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad  in  this  company. 

Ninth,  U.S.  practice  of  subjecting  all 
income  whether  earned  or  unearned  to  U.S. 
taxes  means  that  in  cases  of  conflicts  of  tax 
sovereignties  it  is  always  the  individual 
American  who  loses.  Some  overseas  coun- 
tries are  starting  to  tax  their  residents  on 
their  worldwide  incomes.  Tax  incentives 
that  may  l>e  enjoyed  by  Americans  at  home, 
such  as  municipal  bonds  that  are  exempt 
from  Federal  tax,  will  be  liable  to  taxation 
by  the  foreign  govenment.  Taxes  abroad 
that  have  a  name  that  differs  from  the  one 
used  in  the  United  States,  although  the 
function  is  very  similar,  will  be  simply  de- 
fined as  not  a  tax  for  allowable  credit  pur- 
poses by  the  United  States.  Deductions  that 
are  allowed  abroad  are  rarely  congruent 
with  those  that  are  allowed  at  home.  In 
each  such  case,  it  is  the  American  citizen 
who  suffers  from  the  sovereignty  incompati- 
bUity. 

ACA's  question:  Having  identified  the 
myriad  unfortunate  consequences  of  having 
a  uniquely  heavy  burden  of  double  taxation 
for  Americans  who  live  and  work  abroad, 
ACA  asked  the  President  why  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  be  treating 
its  overseas  citizens  this  way? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President 
chose  not  to  address  this  question.  He  re- 
plied: "Many  correspondents  objected  to  the 
tax  revisions  in  the  Foreign  Earned  Income 
Act,  enacted  last  year  ( 1978).  It  is  frequent- 
ly alleged  that  those  revisions,  especially  in 
the  income  exclusion  provision,  will  have 
detrimental  effects  on  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  hire  American  citizens  to 
work  abroad,  which  in  turn  may  result  in  re- 
duced American  exports  or  reduced  profits 
earned  abroad  by  American  business.  This 
report  does  not  address  this  matter  t>ecause 
its  purpose  is  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  dis- 
crimination; because  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  have  recent- 
ly studied  U.S.  export  policy  in  depth:  and 
because,  after  protracted  consideration  by 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  the  new 
tax  law  was  enacted  Just  months  ago." 

The  President  failed  to  add  a  few  supple- 
mentary facts.  First,  when  the  Commerce 
Department  carried  out  its  study  on  pro- 
moting exports  it  wanted  to  address  the 
question  of  tax  treatment  of  overseas 
American  citizens.  It  was  blocked  from  con- 
sidering this  question  by  another  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cabinet. 

Second,  the  President  failed  to  mention 
that  he  had  urged  the  Congress  to  resolve 
outstanding  tax  Issues  involving  Americans 
abroad  and  then  when  the  1978  Tax  Reform 
Act  was  passed  he  found  their  provisions  too 
generous!  Indeed,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  President  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  interpret  the  overseas  tax 
changes  "as  strictly  as  possible"  and  only  on 
that  basis  was  he  approving  them.  This  was 
the  incentive  to  the  Treasury  Department 
to  give  definitions  to  camps  that  would  qual- 
ify abroad  for  the  special  Income  exclusion 
provisions  of  the  1978  law  in  such  a  manner 
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than  almost  no  camp  anywhere  in  the  world 
could  qualify. 

"Third,  the  President's  premise  that  the 
present  law  needs  no  further  analysis  be- 
cause the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
have  Just  spent  considerable  time  on  this 
question  is  of  dubious  historical  value  for 
dismissing  its  Importance.  The  Congress  has 
not  been  able  to  deal  definitively  with  this 
problem  since  taxation  of  income  first  was 
instituted.  Indeed,  in  1926  the  Congress  de- 
tided  that  to  promote  foreign  trade  overseas 
Americans  should  not  hi^ve  to  pay  any  U.S. 
tax  on  any  of  their  overseas  earned  income. 
While  modifications  of  this  basic  policy 
were  made  over  the  following  decades  in 
terms  of  defining  what  qualified  as  a  foreign 
residence  in  terms  of  location  or  time 
abroad,  the  basic  idea  of  a  full  income  exclu- 
sion remained  U.S.  policy  for  thirty-six 
years.  It  was  not  until  1962  when  In  a  zeal  to 
stop  the  abuse  of  these  provisions  by  a  few 
movie  stars  that  the  Congress  placed  a  ceil- 
ing on  excludable  foreign  earned  income. 
Two  years  later  the  ceiling  was  lowered.  Fi- 
nally, in  1976,  the  exclusion  was  for  many 
overseas  Americans  effectively  abolished. 

Thus,  when  the  international  economic 
order  was  undergoing  a  profound  chanpe 
after  which  every  Western  country  would 
have  great  new  oil  import  costs  to  balance 
with  much  greater  export  efforts,  the 
United  States  chose  not  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  increase  its  exports,  but 
rather  chose  to  carry  out  a  major  attack  on 
an  alleged  unjustified  tax  advantage  beuig 
enjoyed  by  Americans  abroad.  Congress 
closed  this  "loophole"  in  1976  thereby  over 
night  tripling  the  average  amount  of  U.S. 
tax  that  had  to  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
trying  to  compete  abroad.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  our  export  performance 
was  even  less  enthusiastic  after  this  blow 
than  before. 

The  President  did  not  tell  us  either  that 
while  we  were  on  this  loophole  closing  cru- 
sade at  home  our  major  competitors  were 
carrying  out  major  studies  of  how  they 
could  Induce  more  of  their  own  citizens  to 
live  and  work  abroad.  Nor  did  he  tell  us  that 
these  other  countries  expected  their  over- 
seas citizens  to  be  able  to  compete  from  as 
favorable  a  position  as  possible  and  thus  re- 
quired no  tax  from  them  on  either  their 
overseas  earned  or  imeamed  incomes.  In  ad- 
dition many  countries  gave  new  subsidies  to 
overseas  education,  expanded  social  services 
abroad,  gave  new  human  rights  guarantees, 
etc. 

The  President  chose  not  to  tell  us  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  had  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  1978  on  the  taxation  of  overseas 
Americans  issue  was  to  imdue  the  damage 
that  had  been  caused  in  1976.  Nor  did  he 
tell  us  that  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
damage  was  that  the  Treasury  Department 
misled  the  Congress  in  1976  into  thinking 
that  the  impact  of  the  loophole  dosing 
would  be  small  whereas  in  actual  fact  the 
impact  was  ten  times  what  Treasury  had 
predlctedl 

Finally,  the  President  did  not  tell  us  how 
the  enormously  complicated  tax  reform  pro- 
visions of  1978  are  supposed  to  help  make 
overseas  Americans  more  competitive 
around  the  world.  In  actual  fact,  some 
Americans  abroad  are  less  competitive  today 
than  they  were  under  the  disastrous  provi- 
sions of  the  1976  Act.  Many  are  not  even  as 
weir  off  as  they  were  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pre-1976  Act.  We  aie  most  alarmed  by 
the  complacency  manifested  by  the  reply 
that  was  given  to  this  crucial  question  In 
the  President's  first  report. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  There  are  a 
number  of  very  basic  questions  that  need  to 
be  addressed  as  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
by  the  President 
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What  competitive  position  should  over- 
seas Americans  have  when  faced  with  Indi- 
viduals of  other  nationalities  In  the  major 
markets  of  the  world?  Should  Americans,  as 
Individual  citizens,  have  to  carry  unique 
extra  cost  burdens,  and  if  so  why?  If  they 
should  not  have  to  carry  such  economically 
disqualifying  burdens,  what  recommenda- 
tions does  the  President  have  for  new  legis- 
lation from  the  Congress  on  the  taxation  of 
Americans  abroad? 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Intriguing,  and  unan- 
swered, question  of  why  obligations  of 
Americans  are  based  upon  citizenship  but 
rights  and  benefits  are  defined  by  resi- 
dence? What  definition  of  equitable  treat- 
ment implies  such  a  double-standard  for 
U.S.  policy? 

We  appeal  for  redress,  and  do  so  in  the 
name  of  the  economic  health  and  welfare  of 
all  Americans.* 


FURTHER  INTO  THE  ARMS  OP 
OPEC 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  about  to  pass  the  biggest  tax  in- 
crease in  American  peacetime  history. 
The  American  people,  not  faceless  oil 
companies,  will  pay  for  this  tax  when 
U.S.  energy  production  drops  further, 
our  dependence  on  unstable  oil 
sources  climbs  higher,  and  the  oil  tax 
revenues  are  cycled  through  the  Gov- 
ernment spending  mill. 

They  will  pay  again  when  this  tax 
weakens  our  domestic  refining  indus- 
try, as  Bruce  Bartlett  and  Stuart 
Sweet  pointed  out  in  a  recent  WaU 
Street  Journal  editorial.  I  would  like 
to  put  their  excellent  and  important 
analysis  into  the  Record  at  this  time.  I 
ask  that  all  my  colleagues  take  time  to 
consider  their  arguments  before  voting 
on  this  dangerous  new  tax. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  22, 
19801 

FuRTHXK  Iirro  the  Arms  or  OPEC* 

(By  Stuart  Sweet  and  Bruce  Bartlett) 

When  President  Carter  proposed  and  the 
Congress  later  approved  the  so-called  wlnd- 
faU  profits  tax  on  domestic  oil  companies 
the  assumption  was  that  there  will  be  a 
windfall  to  tax.  Further  analysis,  however, 
indicates  differcx;tly. 

Due  to  a  misunderstanding  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry 
and  the  economics  of  world  oU  prices  the 
Congress  will  be  Imposing  a  windfall  profits 
Ux  on  nonexistent  profits.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  tax  will  be  paid  out  of  current 
profits,  rather  than  an  anticipated  windfall 
accruing  from  decontrol.  The  consequences 
will  be  disastrous  for  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try, driving  the  U.S.  further  into  the  arms 
of  OPEC  while  seriously  undermining  U.S. 
refining  capacity  and  bankrupting  many  In- 
dependent gasoline  dealers. 

The  critical  error  made  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  is  the  belief  that  consum- 
ers have  beneflted  from  oil  price  oontrols  by 
paying  prices  for  petroleum  products  which 
are  significantly  lower  than  they  would 
have  paid  in  the  absence  of  controls. 
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As  Rand  Corptwatlon  eomomlBts  Charles 
Phelps  and  Rodney  Smith  noted  on  this 
page  In  1977,  after  trnpnattitm  of  crude  oil 
price  controls  tn  1971  and  the  entitlements 
syston  in  1974  retail  prices  did  not  go  down. 
Conversely,  it  is  aammed  that  the  addition- 
al revenues  to  be  received  by  the  oQ  indus- 
try will  come  at  the  expense  of  oonsumen 
through  higher  gasoline  prices. 

URKS  n  TBS  CHAn 

What  they  forget  is  that  there  are  several 
links  in  the  chain  between  the  price  of  oQ  at 
the  wellhead  and  the  price  of  gasoline  at 
the  pump.  Domestic  oQ  producers  will 
indeed  receive  some  |M0  billion  in  addition- 
al revenues  before  taxes  between  1980  and 
1990  because  of  deoontroL  But  because  the 
major  oil  companies  are  fully  integrated 
95%  of  what  they  gain  cm  the  production 
end  will  be  lost  at  the  refining  and  market- 
ing end  of  their  operations. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Jake  Gam,  Energy 
Secretary  Duncan  stated  that  only  one-half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  higher  costs  that  refin- 
ers wUI  pay  for  domestic  oil  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  next  link  In  the  chain,  wholesal- 
ers. Thus  refiners  will  only  be  able  to  pass 
on  $400  billion  to  (520  billion  of  the  $800 
billion  more  It  will  cost  them  to  buy  domes- 
tic oil  durtaig  the  1980s. 

Will  wholesalers  be  able  to  pass  on  the 
$400  billion  to  $520  billion  extra  that  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  refined  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts? The  answer  Is  no,  because  Jobber^  the 
wholesalers'  customers,  have  alternative 
sources  of  supply.  They  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  extra  $400  billion  to  $520  billion.  In- 
stead, they  can  go  into  the  world  market  to 
buy  the  product  they  need. 

A  Jobber  who  is  unhappy  about  paying 
higher  prices  charged  by  domestic  wholesal- 
ers can  order  supplies  from  foreign  refin- 
ers—perhaps new  OPEC  refineries,  a  devel- 
opment foreshadowed  by  the  recent  agree- 
ment between  Saudi  Arabia  and  British 
Petroleum  for  the  Saudis  to  lease  BP 
refineries. 

Indeed,  many  Jobbers  are  already  steady 
customers  of  Caribbean  refineries  and  also 
active  buyers  on  the  world  spot  markets. 
What  they  find  is  that  prices  for  gasoline  on 
the  Rotterdam  spot  market  are  frequently 
lower  than  those  charged  on  the  domestic 
spot  market  where  they  should  be  lower 
due  to  price  controls  and  entitlements.  The 
following  table  shows  recent  spot  market 
prices  for  gasoline  in  Rotterdam  and  New 
York. 


SPOT  MARKET  PRICES  FOR  MOTOR  GASOUNE 
(Dgmpvtanq 

RottBriMI       Nnr  VM 

1971 

Oct  !9_.._ 
Oct  Ji 

4179 
4291 
42.61 
47  30 
47.19 
4719 
47  J9 
4t.94 
49i3 
49.06 

41J9 
4361 

Nm.  2 .. 

Nw.  9 

Nw.  16    

Nw.  a 

Nw.  30 

Dr.  7. 

Dk.  14 

4S.7I 
47.H 
VM 
4914 
50.40 

sua 

4914 

Dk.  21 

a30 

SMCk  DepvtRMl  fli  boBf. 

With  international  storage  tanks  brim- 
ming and  world  crude  oil  production  now 
exceeding  demand  by  alwut  one  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  wholesalers  will  be  tmable  to 
charge  more  than  the  world  price  for  re- 
fined products.  The  effort  to  recoup  their 
costs  will  fall.  To  stay  In  business  domestic 
wholesalers  will  have  to  price  competitively 
with  the  world  mai^et  Just  as  there  is  a 
world  market  for  crude  oil.  there  is  one  for 
decontrolled  petroleum  products,  governed 
by  the  "law  of  one  price." 
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Cooalder  alao  thmt  prices  for  gaaoUne  *n 
euMtntam  by  ooonimer  resisUiice.  Dome» 
tic  gmKdiiM  conwimptlop  ia  down  five  per- 
cent from  lact  year,  creatine  lUck  In  the 
Biarket.  OC  E  reculatiooe  permit  gaaoUne  i«- 
taHeiB  to  b  kve  m  profit  margin  of  up  to  16  1 
eenta  per  i  »Don.  yet  dealer  margins  now 
average  13 1  ents  per  gaUon.  according  to  the 
Lundberg  ]  etter,  compared  to  9  cents  per 
gallon  a  yi  ar  ago.  CmnpetiUon.  not  DOE 
Kgulatkms,  Is  setting  prices. 

For  this  1  eason  some  analysts  at  the  De- 
partment cr  Energy  itself  have  projected 
that  total  d  scontrol  would  not  add  anything 
to  the  iHlce  of  gasoline.  In  October  1»79.  C. 
Roger  Olatiey.  assistant  administrator  of 
the  applied  analysis  secUon  of  the  Energy 
Informatlor  Administration,  told  a  House 
intelligence  lubcranmittee  that  U  decontrol 
occurred  "tl  te  price  increase  would  not  be 
very  great  i  (any)  at  alL"  In  other  wcrls. 
Mr.  Olassey  laid.  "the  market  is  clearing." 

Other  ana  ysts  foresee  an  Increase  in  gaso- 
lin?  prices  1 1  the  pump.  But  unless  one  is 
willing  to  pr  >Ject  a  massive  increase  in  gaso- 
line prices  from  decontrol  at  least  20  cents 
PCT  gallon  the  oil  companies  will  never 
recoup  the  Jtax.  Most  analyste  project  a 
price  increase  in  the  neighborhood  of  be- 
tween 3  cenis  and  7  cents  per  gallon.  This 
means  the  o  I  Industry  as  a  whole  will  only 
recoup  $35  fa  lllon  to  $83  billion  of  the  $228 
bflUon  wlndi  kU  profito  tax  it  will  have  to 
pay. 

Thus  we  ai  e  left  with  the  conclusion  that 
decontrol  camot  lead  to  an  industry-wide 
Increase  in  levenues  sufficient  to  recover 
the  wlndfaD  i  »rofits  tax  and  net  profiUbllity 
wm  plummet 

What  will  I  appen  is  that  some  large  prof- 
lU  win  be  mi  ide  at  the  production  end— In- 
dwndent  pi  oducers  will  make  about  |160 
bOUao.  accon  Ing  to  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Produo  n  Association,  and  state  and 
local  govemn  ents  will  make  about  $128  bil- 
lion from  roy  aties  and  severance  taxes— but 
"»"«  profits  rill  come  at  the  expense  of  ofl 
refiners,  whc  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
OTide  oil.  ant !  marketers,  who  now  receive 
WrtoricaUy  llgh  profit  margins  that  are 
eroding  rapid!  y. 

If  industry-  ride  revenues  rise  by  $35  bll- 
*"•  'i^f"  wl  U  the  windfall  tax  revenues  of 
Mme  $328  bH  Ion  that  the  Congress  and  the 
nwlent  den  and  come  from?  It  will  come 
from  current  profits.  Since  the  oU  Industry 
does  not  mak<  proflU  greater  than  those  of 
othCT  industri  ea  as  a  percentage  of  equity, 
dopite  large  nominal  profit  figures,  the 
«  S^.*"."**  •«  win  be  to  drive  down  prof- 
ItabOl^  In  thd  oQ  Industry  as  a  whole.  The 
large  Integrat4  d  firms  win  be  hit  hardest. 

What  the  %  indfaO  profiU  tax/decontrol 
program  tumt  out  to  be  Is  a  punitive  tax  on 
refining  and  b  arketlng.  In  terms  of  national 
P«lcy  the  mo  it  important  effect  will  be  to 
ahlft  refining  out  of  the  United  States 
whm  it  wIU  1  o  longer  be  profitable,  possi- 
bly Into  the  ar  ns  of  OPEC. 

Aa  noted  eai  ller,  OPEC  Is  already  moving 
-i?M^^  "^  ^  business.  If  it  comeni 
wwld-wlde  ref  ning  we  wm  lose  one  of  the 
only  levers  we  have  with  which  to  exercise 
control  over  OPEC's  monopoly  pricing 
power. 
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Congress  did.  that  OPEC  prices  will  rise  3% 
faster  than  the  UJ8.  Inflation  rate  over  the 
1980-1990  period.  If  they  raise  their  prices 
faster  It  will  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
windfaD  profits  tax  on  the  oU  companies. 
but  the  country  as  a  whole  will  suffer  from 
higher  energy  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
OPEC  does  us  a  favor  and  does  not  increase 
ofl  prices  In  real  terms  the  oU  companies 
will  never  come  close  to  being  able  to  pay 
the  tax  and  we  wiU  have  destroyed  the  do- 
mestic ofl  Industry.  Either  way  we  lose. 

Much  criticism  of  the  windfall  profits  tax 
has  centered  on  the  reduction  In  domestic 
oU  production.  Our  analysis  indicates  that 
such  fears  may  be  overexaggerated,  espe- 
cially since  independent  producers— who 
find  most  of  the  domestic  oU  and  gas— wUl 
benefit  significantly  from  decontroL 

However,  the  domestic  refining  marketing 
taidustry  will  be  devasted.  We  are  going  to 
see  less  domestic  refining,  fewer  gasoline 
dealers,  long  gas  lines,  and  greater  depend- 
ence on  OPEC,  not  only  for  crude  oil  but 
refined  products  as  weU.  In  the  end.  we 
would  have  been  better  off  by  leaving  con- 
trols on  the  oil  industry  and  having  no 
windfall  profits  tax.« 
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PEOPLE  ENSLAVED  BY  SOVIEl' 
COMMUNISM  CONTINUE  TO 
FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OrMARYLANO 
IN  THE  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1980 
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•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  are 
better  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
communism  than  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it  come  to  power  or  have  suf- 
fered under  it  firsthand. 

Last  month,  more  than  20  organiza- 
tions of  freedom  fighters,  united  into 
the  Coalition  for  a  Free  Russia,  pro- 
tested at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  against  the  naked  aggression  of 
the  Soviet  Union  toward  Afghanistan. 
The  coalition  Included  organized  na- 
tionalities whose  homelands  are  either 
now  under  Communist  enslavement  or 
which  are  in  danger  of  it.  Afghans 
Russians.  Pakistanis.  Ukrainians,  Tar- 
tars, Circassians,  and  others,  including 
Jewish.  Christian,  and  Moslem  leaders, 
pointed  out  that  they  represent  the 
true  feelings  of  the  anti-Communist 
majority  of  Russia  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations.  The  protest  also  had  the 
support  9f  the  Alliance  for  Freedom,  a 
special  project  of  the  American  Con- 
servative Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that  these 
courageous  defenders  of  liberty  have 
rendered  and  continue  to  render  an 
important  service  to  the  American 
people  by  reminding  them  that  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  Communist  tyr- 
anny Is  alive,  and  that  this  Nation  and 
Its  allies  must  be  prepared  at  all  times 
to  guard  our  own  freedoms,  lest  we  too 
some  day  discover  that  we  are  the 
next  "Afghanlstans." 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend the  coalition's  statement  re- 
leased at  the  time  of  Its  demonstration 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
request  that  It  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 
The  statement  follows: 


CoAunoR  roH  a  Frb  Russm 
We.  Russian-Americans  in  the  United 
States  have  gathered  here  in  front  of  the 
United  Nations  to  express  our  deep  and 
utmost  indignation  about  the  criminal  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  by  Soriet-communlst 
aggressors,  and  also  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
our  diplomaU  by  the  marxist  terrorisU  in 
Iran. 

We  want  the  whole  world  to  know  that 
only  marxist-communists  are  responsible  for 
aU  of  the  atrocities  already  committed,  and 
for  all  those  presently  being  carried  out  by 
the  international  communist  conspiracy. 

The  people  of  Russia  were  the  first  to 
offer  resistance  to  this  criminal  Ideology  in 
1917.  Receiving  no  help  from  the  outside 
world,  they  were  eventually  forced  to  admit 
defeat.  However,  the  struggle  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  and  aU  other  nationalities  com- 
prising the  Russian  Empire,  against  commu- 
nist domination  cost  the  Russian  nation  100 
million  lives. 

Let  us  not  forget— after  World  War  II  five 
million  Russian  anti-communlste  were  forci- 
bly repatriated  by  the  Allies  back  into  the 
clutches  of  communist  Jackals,  who  proceed- 
ed to  totally  annihilate  them. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  word  "anti-commu- 
nist" Is  presenUy  unpopular  In  the  United 
States.  We  Russian  anti-communists,  are 
puri)osely  Ignored  and  misunderstood  by 
the  liberal  American  media,  which  contin- 
ues to  misrepresent  and  defame  our  history 
and  culture. 

We  assert  once  again  the  USSR  and 
Russia  are  not  the  same,  and  "Soviet"  is  In 
no  way  synonjTnous  with  "Russian." 

By  supporting  our  never-ending  war 
against  international  communism  the  world 
wiU  obtain  a  true  and  sincere  friend  and  ally 
In  the  newly  Uberated  Russian  nation. 

The  member  organizations  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  a  free  Russia  demand  the  immedi- 
ate expulsion  from  the  United  Nations  of 
the  unlawful  Soviet  represenUtlves.  and  the 
removal  of  the  bloodstained  Soviet  banner 
from  the  ranks  of  the  flags  of  free  nations. 
Soviet  represenUtlves  to  the  UN  are 
merely  agenU  of  the  international  Marxist- 
communist  conspiracy. 

Down  with  Soviet  aggression  in  Afganis- 
tan!  B«*M«- 

Preedom  for  our  hostages  In  Irani 
Total  embargo  against  the  KGBl 
Brotherly  help  to  the  enslaved  Russian 
people!* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT  PROPOSED 

HON.  WttUAMM.  THOMAS 

Of  CAuroamA 
»  THi  HOirsK  or  representatives 
Thursday.  March  13. 1980 
•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  balancing  the  budget  and  curb- 
ing InflaUon.  The  President  is  about  to 
submit  his  second-guess  budget,  and 
Members  of  both  parUes  are  searching 
for  areas  where  the  budget  might  be 
reduced.     In    my    opinion,    several 
changes  In  the  food  stamp  program 
Offer  ample  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
reduction  In  the  cost  of  the  program 
While  at  the  same  time  putting  the 
program  recipients  on  a  more  equita- 
ble footing  with  recipients  of  other  as- 
sistance programs. 


March  13,  1980 

The  bUl  wWch  I  am  introducing 
today  amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  by  directing  the  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  to  adjust  food  stamp 
benefits  ft"""*iiy  rather  than  semian- 
nually and  to  adjust  the  standard  de- 
duction indexation  Just  once  a  year 
rather  than  twice  a  year  as  under  the 
current  food  stamp  program. 

Quite  simply,  this  legislation  puts 
food  stamp  recipients  more  on  a  par 
with  other  public  assistance  recipients. 
The  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  sup- 
plemental security  income  recipients, 
for  instance,  receive  benefits  which 
are  indexed  for  inflation  only  once  a 
year.  Likewise,  social  security  benefits 
are  indexed  annually.  In  my  mind, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  give 
food  stamp  recipients  the  additional 
cost-of-living  adjustment  which  recipi- 
ents of  these  other  programs  do  not 
get. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  annual  indexation 
of  the  allotment  would  save  $170  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  and  the  index- 
ation of  the  standard  deduction  would 
save  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

I  offer  this  langtiage  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrtiting  that  responsible  and 
reasonable  actions  are  open  to  the 
Congress  if  we  want  to  reduce  the 
budget  and  eliminate  waste.  There  are 
numerous  other  areas  which  can  be 
defended  on  the  basis  of  cost-effective- 
ness and  equity,  and  I  intend  to 
piu^ue  these  matters  when  we  look  at 
reauthorization  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram next  year.  However,  in  the  mean- 
time, there  are  several  very  blatant 
Issues  which  should  be  pursued  now, 
and  I  offer  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
two  of  them  can  be  dealt  with  now.« 


EUROPE  ON  THE  PALESTIWAN 
QUESTION 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

ornxraois 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  six  Eu- 
ropean nations  have,  for  the  first  time, 
publicly  called  for  Palestinian  self-de- 
termination. Prance.  West  Germany, 
Great  Britain.  Belgium,  Ireland,  and 
Luxembourg  have  stated  thiat  the  Pal- 
estinians have  a  right  to  self-determi- 
nation within  the  framework  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

There  are.  in  addition,  other  signs  of 
a  growing  European  recognition  of 
Palestinian  rights  and  concern  for  this 
issue  which  is  central  to  achieving 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Lord  Car- 
rington.  the  British  Foreign  Minister 
who  so  successfully  negotiated  a  set- 
tlement in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,  has 
announced  that  he  plans  to  seek  an 
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amendment  to  VJf.  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  to  remove  the  term 
"refugees,"  replacing  it  wit*  "the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people." 

France  has  taken  its  am>roach  to  the 
Palestinian  question  one  step  further. 
On  March  12,  the  government  of 
President  Oiscard  dTstaing  formally 
endorsed  the  participation  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  in 
Middle  East  pea6e  talks  and  the  Pales- 
tinian people's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

In  an  official  communique,  the 
French  Government  stated  that  a 
Middle  East  settlement— 

[mlust  be  based  on  two  universal  and  com- 
plementary principles  which  are  for  each 
state  the  right  to  security  and  for  each 
people  the  right  to  aelf-deteimlnaUon. 

Each  state  In  the  region.  In  particular  the 
State  of'Iarael  whose  preoccupations  tai  this 
field  are  legitimate,  should  be  able  to  live  In 
peace  within  sure,  recognised,  and  guaran- 
teed frontiers,  which  impUes  Israeli  with- 
drawal frMD  Arab  territories  occupied  since 
1967. 

The  Palestinian  people,  whose  aspiration 
is  to  exist  anil  organise  itself  as  such,  should 
be  able  to  exercise  Its  right  to  aelf-detemi- 
natlon  within  the  framework  of  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

AU  parties  should  on  this  basis  be  associ- 
ated with  the  negotiations  and  notably  the 
Palestinian  people,  and  this  Implies  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. 

The  Palestinian  question  remains 
central  to  a  peaceful  solution  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  peace  to  exist,  a  defi- 
nition of  Palestinian  rights  is  essen- 
tial. It  will  not  be  easy,  of  course,  to 
formulate  such  a  definition  because 
Palestinian  rights  and  Israeli  rights 
must  coexist,  not  conflict  The  process 
may  be  all  the  more  difficult,  in  some 
respects,  because  Palestinians  must 
participate  in  defining  their  rights. 
However,  if  they  do  not  participate, 
any  attempt  to  descrilw  or  define  their 
future  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  a 
worthless  exercise.  Formulas  Imposed 
upon  peoples  are  rarely  accepted  by 
them  and.  therefore,  are  unworkable. 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  this 
fact  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  A  New  York  Times  poll  of  No- 
vember 1979  showed  that  42  percent  of 
Americans  surveyed  favored  talking  to 
the  PUO  while  an  October  1979  Ix» 
Angeles  Times  poll  showed  that  59 
percent  thought  the  United  States 
should  engage  in  a  dialog  with  the 
PLO.  As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  also 
indicated,  sentiment  In  favor  of  such 
commtinlcation  did  not  indicate  lack 
of  sympathy  with  Israel.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  con- 
tinue to  sympathize  with  IsraeL 

Indeed,  talking  to  the  FIX)  would 
not  indicate  approval  of  the  PLO  but 
merely  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  a  8l»iiflcant  political  force  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  a  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  question  will  be  necessary 

in  order  to  achieve  a  Mideast  peace.« 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  REPORT  DRAWS  IRE 
OP  IRISH  AMERICANS 


HON.  MARIO  NAGGI 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPRXSENTAnVES 

TTiursday,  March  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  I^Deaker.  the  re- 
cently released  1979  himian  rights 
report  compQed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  evoked  a  strong  negative  re- 
action among  Irish  Americans  because 
of  the  cursory  examination  which  the 
human  rights  issues  in  Northern  Ire- 
land received. 

The  Irish  National  Caucus,  a  nation- 
al organization  dedicated  to  peace.  Jus- 
tice, and  hiunan  rights  in  Ireland  has 
prepared  a  critique  of  the  report 
which  I  would  like  to  place  into  the 
Record.  The  national  director  of  the 
caucus.  Father  Sean  McManus. 
charges  in  the  critique  that  the  report 
ignores  some  of  the  more  blatant  vio- 
lations of  hiunan  rights  which  in  fact 
have  been  documented  by  such  re- 
spected international  organizations  ss 
Amnesty  IntemationaL 

As  chairman  of  the  132  member  Ad 
Hoc  Congressiimal  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs.  I  too  am  cognizant  of  a 
major  <Knis8ion  from  this  year's 
report.  In  July  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  State  Department  had  vproved 
the  sale  of  3.500  weapons  to  the  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary,  the  main  police 
force  in  Northern  Ireland.  This  was 
done  despite  the  fact  that  the  RUC 
had  been  cited  by  Amnesty  -Interna- 
tional and  later  by  a  British  Govern- 
ment appointed  panel  for  inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  prison  sus- 
pects. I  went  to  the  House  floor  to 
challenge  this  sale  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  in  seeming  conflict  with 
section  502(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  My  challenge  took 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  appKq>riations  bill 
and  it  was  withdrawn  after  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  agreed  to  investigate  the 
situation.  Following  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  the  Depart- 
ment announced  they  had  stispended 
all  license  applications  for  weapon 
nhlpmentp  to  the  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary. This  suspension  was  pending 
a  full  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Ireland. 

To  this  date  the  suspension  remains 
in  effect  and  in  fact  was  reaffirmed  by 
President  Carter  during  his  December 
meeting  with  Britain's  Prime  Minister 
BCargaret  Thatcher.  The  challenge  to 
the  sale  was  raised  on  human  rights 
grounds.  The  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment responded  In  the  fashion 
they  did  indicates  that  the  original 
premise  was  correct.  Tet  there  is  not 
one  mention  of  this  in  the  entire 
human  rights  report.  This  is  a  glaring 
omission. 
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OISCRIMINATION 


March  13,  1980 


nmoBvcnoK 


the  Editor,  the  Washington 
15. 1980.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
'  '      Us.  PatricU  M.  Derlan. 
defense  of  the  Department 
'(^untry   Reports   on   Human 
for    1979".    Ms.    Derlan 
criteria  which  she  claims  the 
State  uses  in  OMnpillng  these 
the  challtTiglng  question 
a  rewrite  of  a  human- 
lecause  you  want  something 
^  They  wouldn't  be  reports; 
and  any  thought  of 
be  lost .  .  .".  She  continues, 
that  we  should  wink  at  gov- 
violations  of  human  rights 
a  vote  at  the  United  Na- 


N4tlonal  Caucus  applauds  this 
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not  applied  to  the  report  on 

'  (United  Kingdom),  (pages 
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"The  governing  reality  of 
R^blic  of  South  Africa  Is 
black,  colored  and  Asian 
pervasive  dlscrtmlnation  in 
their  basic  human  rights 
TioUted."  (page  181) 
.—"The  long  traditions 
people  on  matters  of  fair 
and  taidivldual  rights 
a  test  by  the  situation  In 
(page  690) 
_  the  deck,  or  to  use 
a  "rewrite'1  Where,  by 
"long  tradition"  of  the 
dejuinstrated?  In  America?  In 
~  In   the   Middle   East? 

I  his  assessment  of  the  tradi- 
on  human  rights  compat- 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
)tT.  Andrew  Young's  state- 
the  British  did  not  quite 
certainly  institutional- 


Compare,  also,  the  way  the  two  Reports 
deal  with  discrimination.  On  South  Afrlca: 
In  addition,  the  present  Government  has  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  engage  In  dialogue 
with  a  range  of  black,  colonial  and  Asian 
leaders,  including  a  number  of  moderate 
anti-Oovemment  figures,  but  so  far  lltUe 
concrete  or  specific  has  emerged  on  what 
fundamental  political  reforms  the  govern- 
ment has  in  mind.  Meanwhae.  on  a  daily 
basU  the  average  black  South  African  per- 
ceives very  lltUe  change  in  existing  patterns 
of  discrimination  or  the  denial  of  rights  " 
(page  183) 

This  last  sentence  is  so  applicable  to  the 
average  member  of  the  minority  community 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Now  see,  instead,  how 
the  Report  "rewrites"  discrimination  in 
Northern  Ireland:  "Further  corrective  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment since  direct  rule  was  imposed  in  1972. 
The  main  advances  in  legal  protection  since 
1969  include:  single-member  districts,  an 
abolition  of  voting  UmltaMons  based  on 
wealth  or  property  ownership;  prohibition 
of  religious  or  political  discrimination  by  a 
level  of  government;  establishment  of  a 
Commission  for  Complaints  to  deal  with 
grievances  against  local  Councils  and  public 
bodies;  establishment  of  a  central  housing 
authority  to  meet  the  problem  of  sectarian 
discrimination  in  housing  allocation  and 
launching  of  new  housing  projects;  prohi- 
bition of  discrimination  in  employment  and 
esUbllshment  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Agency  to  promote  equality  of  opportunity; 
a  special  effort  to  recruit  more  Catholics 
into  the  civil  service  and  police."  (page  697, 

Doesn't  that  sound  marvelous?  It's  almost 
as  if  the  Department  of  State  was  "writing  a 
tourist  ad  to  attract  the  blacks  in  South 
Africa  to  Northern  Ireland.  And  what  Is  the 
reality?  The  reality  is  that  Just  about  the 
same  time  the  Department  of  State  issued 
this  Report,  the  P&lr  Employment  Ageqcy, 
referred  to  above.  Issued  their  report,  which 
ia  quite  different  frmn  the  glowing  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  (as  quoted  above). 
In  fact,  the  Fair  Employment  Agency  re- 
porU  that  the  plight  of  the  Minority  Com- 
munity Is  now  worse  than  even.  The  British 
magazine.  The  Economist,  January  26, 1980, 
commenting  on  this  said:  "Earlier  research 
showed  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Catholics  was  two  and  one-half  times  that 
for  Protestants.  While  the  former  Unionist 
government  which  was  abolished  in  1972,  is 
generally  blamed  for  the  existence  of  such 
patterns,  in  eight  years  during  which  the 
British  Oovemment  has  had  direct  respon- 
sibility for  running  Northern  Ireland.  UtUe 
change  has  occurred."  (jnge  27)  The  De- 
partment of  State's  Report  on  Northern  Ire- 
land should  have  concluded  exactly  what  It 
concluded  about  South  Africa— that  "the 
average    Catholic    perceives    very    lltUe 
change  in  existing  patterns  of  dlscrifnlna- 
tion  or  the  denial  of  rights."  What  a  "re- 
write". What  a  "wink"  at  governmental 
gross  violations  of  human  rights. 


of  the  Bana  thereby  being  part  of  the  geo- 
graphical pattern  of  discrimination.  S<nne- 
thlng  surely  that  should  concern  the  De- 
partment of  Stote  since  American  flrma  are 
subject  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  UJ8.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act 

One  of  the  most  amartng  things  about  the 
Report  is  the  fact  that  although  the  De- 
partment of  State  Imposed  a  temporary  ban 
on  sales  of  VJB.  weapons  to  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  (R.U.C.).  the  police  force  In 
Northern  Ireland,  nowhere  In  this  Report  Is 
this  mentioned.  There  Is  nothing  In  this 
Report  that  could  Justify  such  a  ban.  Why 
is  It  not  mentioned  since,  according  to  the 
Forward  in  "Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  for  1979",  "These  reports  are  being 
printed  to  assist  Members  of  Congress  In 
considering  leglsUtlon  in  the  area  of  foreign 
assistance"  (CTement  J.  Zablockl.  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Frank 
Church.  Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations). 

"BXWHITK"  TORTtlRX 


sticking 
phase.  I 


tiey 


In  its  Report  on  South  Africa,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  quite  rightly  and  necessarily 
explaliu  the  "homelands  policy",  but  does 
not  explain  the  West  of  the  Bann  policy  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  river  Bann  roughly 
divides  Northern  Ireland  Into  East  and 
West.  The  West  is  predominantly  Catholic 
the  East  Protestant  The  historic  policy  has 
been  to  keep  Jobs  East  of  the  Bann  and, 
therefore,  keep  a  heavy  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  the  minority  community. 
Americans  and  Members  of  Congress  should 
Je  sware  that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
firms  In  Northern  Ireland  are  located  East 


In  reviewing  the  Irish  case  against  the 
British  Government  before  the  European 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Report 
says  that  the  Commission  "concluded  that 
some  of  the  allegations  set  forth  In  the  Irish 
suit  concerning  torture  and  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  had  merit."  Had  merit? 
What  a  "rewrite"!  What  the  Commission 
concluded  was  that  the  British  Oovemment 
was  guUty  of  torture.  The  Report  studiously 
refuses  to  mention  this  fact,  but  instead  re- 
counts how  the  British  Government  did  not 
"contest  the  Commission's  adverse  flnd- 
mgs."  If  this  is  not  a  "rewrite"  then  there  Is 
no  such  thing. 

The  Report  also— but  again  necessarily  for 
"rewrite"  purposes-fails  to  mention  an  es- 
sential dimension  to  the  case  at  the  Europe- 
an Ctourt  of  Human  Rights.  This  dimension 
Is  clearly  explained  by  an  editorial  In  the 
Irish  newspaper,  Hibemia,  January  1978- 
"The  Court  has  confirmed  that  the  Interna 
gation  techniques  has  been  used  with  pre- 
meditation and  had  been  Uught  to  mem- 
bers of  /the  R.U.C.  brought  to  England  for 
specialized  training.  In  other  words,  the  tor- 
ture was  no  haphazard  of  ad-hoc  reaction  to 
events.  It  was  planned  and  executed  at  high 
leveL  It  was  a  matter  of  policy.  The  cover- 
up,  too,  has  been  orchestrated  at  the  high- 
est level.  Not  only  did  the  British  Govern- 
ment  put  every  legal  obstacle  In  the  way  of 
the  lengthy  enquiry  (Judge  O.  Donoghue 
politely  referred  to  the  "sad  lack  of  coopera- 
tion") but  Its  military  forces  intimidated, 
threatened    and    even    arrested    witnesses 
during  the  course  of  the  actual  hearings. 
Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to 
shield  the  identity  of  the  culprits  from  the 
Conunlsslon  hearings  and.  to  date,  not  one 
of  the  these  torturers  has  been  charged  for 
his  criminal  conduct,  much  less  disciplined. 
The  cover-up  has  been  as  coldly  deliberate 
as  the  plaimlng  of  the  original  dirty  deed 
itself." 

Through  the  Report  the  Department  of 
State  makes  sure  to  mention  the  British 
Government's  promises  that  abuses  of 
human  rights  will  not  happen  again.  Yet 
since  1971  up  to  the  present  time  there  are 
persistent  allegations  of  torture  and  Inhu- 
man and  degradtag  treatment  Notice  how 
the  Department  of  State  deals  with  the 
exact  same  issue  In  their  Report  on  Argen- 
tina: 

"There  is  extensive  evidence,  primarily 
the  statements  of  former  detainees,  that 
torture  has  been  routinely  used  by  the  secu- 
rity forces.:  (page  241, 1,  A.  Torturv) 

There  are  abundant  statements  to  the 
same  effect  from  Irish  detainees,  but  no- 
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where  Is  this  mentioned  la  the  Report  Ac- 
cording to  the  document  Just  published  by 
the  Social  Democrat  labor  Party  (SJ>XJ>.). 
February  1980,  "Law  and  Order  In  the  Ab> 
sence  of  Political  Cmoensus".  (which  was 
also  presented  to  the  British  Ooiyemment). 
more  than  1.520  allegations  of  ill-treatment 
have  been  made  during  the  past  four  years. 
Why  the  double-standard?  The  Department 
of  State,  however,  has  cleverly  laid  out  th« 
rationale  for  this  discrimination.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. For  this.  I  believe  Is  one  of  the  truly 
sinister  aspects  of  the  Report 

STAR  DKPAamXIlT  lACISM 

On  page  696.  3  A.  the  Report  states:  "In 
Northern  Ireland  the  British  Oovemment  Is 
dealing  with  two  sharply  divided  traditions, 
each  with  Its  own  myths  and  stereotypes, 
stemming  from  centuries  of  intermittent 
hostility  and  compounded  by  systematic 
campaigns  of  distortion  and  propaganda  on 
both  sides."  At  first  glance,  this  is  a  truly 
amazing  and  gratuitous  statement  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  make.  It  constitutes 
a  racial  slur.  It  Is  offensive.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  It  doesn't  report 'that  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  of  Northern  Ireland  "have 
rhythm  and  do  the  soft-shoe  shuffle".  My 
first  reaction  was  simple  outrage  at  this 
racial  slur.  But  like  all  racism.  It  has  deliber- 
ate purpose— and  this  Is  the  truly  sinister 
aspect 

The  Department  of  State  can  report  that 
there  is  "extensive  evidence  of  torture  from 
former  detainees  in  Argentina".  But  why 
should  the  Department  of  State  recognize 
similar  evidence  from  Irish  detainees  when 
It  has  previously  established  that  "for  cen- 
turies" they  have  "myths"  and  "stereo- 
types" and  indulge  in  "systematic  cam- 
paigns of  distortion  and  propaganda."  In 
other  words,  the  Department  of  State  would 
have  us  believe  the  Irish  are  not  credible 
people— that  the  Irish  are  liars! 

The  Irish  National  Caucus  deplores  in 
Eeneral  the  Department  of  State's  report  on 
Northern  Ireland,  but  in  particular,  it  Is 
outraged  by  this  racially  offoisive  attack  on 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Northern 
Ireland.  We  demand  a  public  apology  and 
an  off kdal  retraction  of  this  statement 

The  Bennett  Committee  of  Inquiry  Is  de- 
scribed In  the  Report  as  an  "Independent" 
Committee,  (page  692  1  B)  This  Is  not  true. 
That  inquiry  was  not  Independent  and  not 
public;  and  for  that  reason  It  was  boycotted 
by  Amnesty  IntemationaL 

H  BLOCKS  WUITEWASHZD 

The  Report's  treatment  on  Long  Kesh 
(The  Maze)  Prison--one  of  the  worst  prisons 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  entire  world— Is  another  outrageous 
example  of  a  "rewrite".  Not  one  word  of 
censure  or  concern  for  the  dreadful  condi- 
tions there.  Yet  notice  what  the  Report  says 
about  prtaan  conditions  in  Argentina:  "Con- 
ditions of  detention  were  often  cruel,  and 
serious  problems  of  mistreatment,  over- 
crowding, and  insufficient  medical  care 
often  existed."  (page  240) 

STATE  DEPARTMXRT  LCQAUZXS  nXBCAtlTY 

The  Report's  Section  l.C.  "Arbitrary 
Arrest  and  Imprisonment"  (page  674)  Is  a 
specially  asoeptic  "rewrite".  Not  one  word  of 
censure  for  the  appalling  legal  abuses.  Here 
are  some  facts,  which  the  Department  of 
State  Ignores  (from  the  above  quoted  docu- 
ment of  the  SJ>JiJ>.). 

(1)  When  the  detained  person  is  finally  al- 
lowed to  see  his  attorney,  a  policeman  is 
present. 

(2)  Leaving  aside  the  period  of  internment 
(August  1971  to  1974)  when  over  2.000  were 
held  without  charge  or  trial  20,000  people 
have  been  detained  over  the  past  eight 
years. 

(3)  Bafl  Is  only  available  through  an  appli- 
cation to  the  High  Court  Ten  thousand  ap- 
plications were  made  and.  of  those,  6,000 
were  refused.  Of  those  refused.  04.4  percent 
came  from  the  Catholic  community. 

(4)  At  present  In  Northern  Ireland.  400 
people  are  waiting  trial;  841  of  these  are  in 
custody;  some  of  these  have  been  waiting 
trial  (on  remand)  for  two  years,  with  an 
average  touching  tight  months. 

(5)  89.4  percent  of  those  charged  under 
emergency  legislation  are  convicted  almost 
entirely  on  eonfesslmis,  and  in  over  90.6  per- 
cent of  cases,  there  have  been  allegations.  In 
many  cases  supported  by  medical  evidence, 
that  they  were  extracted  by  torture,  ill- 
treatment  or  threats. 

(6)  That  means  that  some  1.400  persons  In 
prison  at  present  would  claim  to  have  been 
convicted  upon  involuntary  confessions  and. 
therefore,  wrongly  committed. 

(7)  The  sentences  imposed  are  lengthy  In 
the  extreme,  averaging  almost  15  years  and, 
in  many  cases,  being  more  than  twenty 
years. 

(8)  Most  of  the  prisoners  have  spent  all 
their  life  without  a  Job  and  have  seen  their 
parents  suffer  similar  unemployment. 

STATE  DEPAKmZlIT  SUPPORTS  UTVASION  OF 
nUSH  HOMES 

One  of  the  most  pervasive  violations  of 
human  rights  In  Northern  Ireland  is  the  in- 
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vasion  of  homes.  In  the  past  eight  years, 
30.000  CatboUc  homes  have  been  searched 
in  Northern  Ireland.  See  bow  seriously  the 
Department  of  State  takes  such  abuse  in  Ar- 
gentiruL 

"The  sanctity  of  the  home  has  traditional- 
ly been  protected  by  Argentine  law.  custom 
and  practice.  The  security  forces,  however, 
have  often  violated  such  sanctity  during 
their  anti-terrorist  and  anti-subversive  oper- 
ations." (page  243  1  E,  "Invasion  of  the 
Home"). 

Compare  this  with  what  the  Department 
of  State  says  about  invasim  of  the  home  m 
Northern  Irdand: 

"Searcben  and  seinrcB  are  regulated  by 
law,  and  Judkdal  remedies  an  available  for 
abuse  of  these  regulatiaaB.  In  some  weD  de- 
fined cases  related  to  susDeetert  teiroilsm. 
police  officers  or  members  of  the  armed 
forces  on  duty  are  permittod  to  enter  homes 
without  warrants  where  there  Is  stroog  sa»- 
picion  of  wrong-doinc."  (page  698  1  E>  "In- 
vasicm  of  the  Home".) 

"WeU  defined  cuoTl  Thirty  thousand 
homes  is  what  the  Department  of  State 
tries  to  term  "wdl-deflned  aaeaT.  It  to  a 
safe  estimate  that  there  are  an  average  of 
five  persons  per  home  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Tliat  would  mean.  aeeonUng  to  the  Dqwrt- 
ment  of  State's  k>gie.  that  there  is  "strong 
suspidon  of  wrong-doing"  against  150,000 
Catholics  in  Northon  Ireland. 


comclusioh:  stais  i 


PAamEHT  onxTT  ov 


There  are  many  other  examples  of  "re- 
writes" and  "propaganda"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  Report  oo  Northern  Irdand. 
Too  many  to  list  here.  It  makes  sad  and  de- 
pressing readicg.  It  Is  a  frightening  ^^•"p'* 
of  what  a  skillfully  written  "rewrite"  can  do. 

In  the  same  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Wojhinfflon  Po$t  (quoted  above)  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  sayc  "There  was  a 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  citizens  of 
oounUess  countries  believed  that  the  only 
reason  a  dictator  was  able  to  ««*hitAhi  con- 
trol ova  their  lives  was  the  support  and  ap- 
proval of  this  nation  (the  UiUted  States)" 
Bravo!  That  is  exactly  what  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus  believes— that  Is  why  we 
exist— to  make  the  violation  of  human 
rights  by  the  British  bovemment  in  North- 
ern Ireland  an  American  i$tut.  We  believe 
those  violations  could  not  exist  or  continue 
if  they  were  not  "supported"  and  "ap- 
proved" by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
and  oovered-up  by  ttieir  "Country  Rnmrts 
on  Human  Rights."* 


CXXVI 360— Part  5 
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The  Se  [late  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  e:  piration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  James  Exon,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


The 
L.  R. 
prayer: 

Let  us 

OGod 

have  our 


c;  lap: 
El£  }n. 


d»y 


may  brinp 
deal,  but 
day  by 
Thou  art 
our  lives. 
to  pray 
Thee 

May 
the  call 
ever  is 
sake  and 


imoie 


And 
our  homds 
our  coun^ 
church 
everythinb 
in  this  tufbulent 

We 


>ray. 

in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 

being,  we  know  not  what  a  day 

or  with  what  forces  we  must 

we  know  who  rules  the  world 

in  majesty  and  power — for 

our  God  and  to  Thee  we  yield 

Help  us  to  know  Thee  better, 

more  earnestly,  to  walk  with 

intimately. 

soul  of  the  Nation  respond  to 
sacrifice,  knowing  what  who- 
v^lling  to  lose  his  life  for  Thy 
the  Gospel's  shall  save  it. 

us  Thy  gift  of  loyalty.  For 

give  us  love  and  fidelity;  for 

sacrifice  and  service;  for  our 

reverence  and  devotion  and  in 

help  us  to  play  a  worthy  part 

age. 
in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


the 


gimt 


pray 


APPOIN1MENT 


OF    ACTING   PRESI- 
ElENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

PP  ESIDINO  ( 


The 
will  pleasb 
Senate  from 
(Mr.  Mag  nisoN) . 


Theas4istant 
following 


■  Sei  ate: 


To  the 

Under 
of  the  Standing 
appoint 
Senator 
form  the 


Mr. 
chair  as 


The 
pore.  The 
leader 


Mr. 

1    ask 

Journal 

date. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


PRAYER 

ilain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
DX>.,  offered  the  following 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 

read  a  communication  to  the 

the  President  pro  tempore 


legislative  clerk  read  the 
letter: 

tr.S.  Sknatk, 
PKKSIDE^^r  pbo  tempoue, 
7a3hington,  D.C.,  March  14, 1980. 


tie 


t  le 
f  r  mi 
d  ities 


provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
Honorable    J.    James    Exon,    a 
the  State  of  Nebraslca,  to  per- 
of  the  Chair. 
WAJttZN  O.  Magnuson. 
President  pro  tempore. 


k:on 


thereupon   assumed   the 
\cting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGlfmON  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


ACTING 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority 


THE  JOURNAL 


RGBERTI 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

i^ianlmous    consent    that    the 

proceedings  be  approved  to 


cf 


The  A<  TING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witjiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   SOVIET  MILITARY  PRESENCE 
IN  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  large-scale  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence in  Afghanistan  continues.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Afghanistan  people  by 
the  Red  Army  goes  forward. 

Regrettably,  2*72  months  after  the 
Soviet  intervention  in  its  neighboring 
country,  the  Afghanistan  story  is  treated 
as  almost  a  routine  news  item,  and 
hardly  that.  Tliere  is  an  element  of  im- 
plicit acceptance  in  the  manner  In  which 
the  Soviet  intervention  is  now  treated. 

Indeed,  there  is  relatively  little  report- 
ing in  the  press  of  the  actual  occurrences 
in  Afghanistan.  A  major  reason  for  this, 
presumably,  is  that  much  of  what  oc- 
curs in  Afghanistan  is  beyond  the  eyes 
of  the  press  and  news  cameras.  The 
world  press  Is  effectively  excluded  from 
Afghanistan ;  there  are  very  few  on-the- 
spot  stories  from  within  the  country. 

Throughout  world  history,  there  have 
been  actions  of  brutality  against  man- 
kind which  have  brought  shame  on,  and 
international  revulsion  against,  the  of- 
fending regime.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  ground  swell  of  public  opinion  has 
been  slow  to  erupt,  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons have  suffered  in  the  meantime. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
began  on  December  24  with  the  airlift- 
ing of  5,000  Soviet  airborne  troops  to 
Kabul.  The  number  of  Soviet  military 
personnel  in  Afghanistan  has  steadily 
grown  to  around  80,000,  we  understand, 
thereabout,  with  another  20,000  or  more 
in  staging  areas  across  the  Soviet 
border. 

Yet,  despite  this  steady  buildup  In 
Soviet  military  force  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  and  tanks 
and  planes  and  helicopters  and  guns, 
and,  according  to  some  reports,  nerve 
gas,  to  impose  order  In  the  streets  of 
Afghan  cities,  the  story  is  burled  in  the 
back  pages — if  covered  at  all.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  almost  none  of  the  dra- 
matic television  coverage  which  marked 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  press  coverage  is  based 
on  reports  reaching  Pakistan.  We  do 
know  that  the  Afghan  resistance  con- 
tinues, with  varying  levels  of  intensity. 
We  also  know  that  the  Soviets  are  using 
highly  sophisticated  armored  vehicles, 
rocket-firing  helicopters,  and  fighter- 
bombers,  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  ttie 
courageous  resistance. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  (^position 
the  Soviets  have  encountered  in  the 
capital  city  of  Kabul,  there  are  reports — 
but  little  first-hand  information — of 
strong  resistance  in  such  cities  as  Herat, 
in  western  Afghanistan,  and  Jalalabad 
in  the  east.  During  the  heaviest  fighting 
in  Kabul,  foreign  correspondents  were 
confined  to  their  hotel  by  armed  soldiers. 


An  Associated  Press  reporter  did  man- 
age to  elude  guards  and  make  a  brief 
tour  of  the  city.  He  reported  numerous 
casualties  among  civilians. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  ought  not 
allow  this  tragic  story  to  be  relegated  to 
routine  treatment — even  less  than  rou- 
tine treatment.  Although  there  has  been 
speculation  that  the  Soviets  would  like 
to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  having 
encountered  much  more  opposition  than 
anticipated,  there  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  such  a  withdrawal  is  a 
short-term  likelihood,  particularly  since 
more  troops  and  equi|»nent  are  being 
moved  into  Afghanistan. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  aggression 
against  its  weak  and  impoverished  Mos- 
lem neighboring  coimtry  continues  un- 
abated and  the  world  takes  relatively 
little  notice — in  fact,  turns  its  face  the 
other  way.  All  nations,  particularly  Mos- 
lem countries  and  those  in  the  Third 
World,  should  be  informed  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  Afghanistan.  Those  nations  are 
most  directly  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
action. 

President  Brezhnev  spoke  of  outside 
interference.  It  would  be  well  if  the  So- 
viet invaders  would  allow  the  world  press 
to  come  into  Afghanistan  and  convey  to 
the  world  the  identity  of  the  outside  in- 
terference, the  identity  of  the  aggressors. 

I  would  hope  the  world  press  at  every 
opportunity  would  editorialize,  comment, 
and  keep  this  issue  before  the  public.  It 
should  be  ever  on  the  minds  of  the 
world's  leaders. 

The  Soviets,  to  some  degree,  at  least, 
I  have  to  believe,  have  some  respect  for 
world  opinion.  They  should  be  reminded 
continually  that  their  flagrant,  aggres- 
sive actions  in  Afghanistan  merit  uni- 
versal and  imrelenting  condemnation. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  RIEGLE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time?      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Four  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  Mr.  Riegle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair:  Am  I  also  listed 
today  for  a  15-minute  special  order? 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not  appear  on  the  official 
schedule. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insert!  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  desire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  have  a  15-min- 
ute special  order,  but  I  can  assure  him 
that  he  will  have  no  problem  speaking. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  Senator  some 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  would  be  glad  to 
give  some  of  his  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  that. 

If  anybody  else  has  a  matter  to  attend 
to  before  I  speak,  I  would  be  willing  to 
yield  to  accommodate  that  first. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  have  the  remainder  of  my  time; 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  distingiiished 
minority  leader  be  recognized;  that 
whatever  time  he  hsts  remaining  after  he 
has  utilized  some  of  his  time,  he  will 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  In  that  way,  it  perhaps  will 
be  helpful. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
what  the  majority  leader  has  said.  I  have 
no  need  for  much  of  my  time.  There  is 
one  small  matter  that  I  hope  may  be 
dealt  with  early  on,  of  which  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader  is  aware  and 
with  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  concerned.  If  suitable, 
we  might  transact  that  business  at  this 
point,  and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR 
HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  thf  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 79. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  entitled  "Concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  observe  February  26,  1980,  as 
a  national  day  of  prayer  and  meditation  for 
the  hostages  in  Iran",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert:  That,  because  the  hostages  be- 
ing held  In  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  Iran,  were  not  released  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1980,  the  date,  March  11,  1980.  shaU 
be  considered  a  national  day  of  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  unity  for  our  fellow  Americans, 
and  the  American  people  are  urged  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  the  hostages  with 
appropriate  thoughts  and  actions  on  such  a 
day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

tn>  AMENDMENT  NO.  1014 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 


gress that  we  should  declare  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer  for  the  Iranian  hostages. 

Because  the  Senate  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  bring  up  the  resolution 
since  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  the 
date  of  the  National  Day  of  Prayer 
should  be  changed  from  March  11  to 
March  18. 

With  the  grim  news  that  continues  to 
emerge  from  Iran,  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  National  Day  of  Prayer,  to 
assure  the  well-being  of  the  hostages. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, strike  "March  11"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Bdarch  18". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Concurrent  reeolutlon  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  observe  March  18,  1980,  as  a 
national  day  of  prayer  and  mediation  for  the 
hostages  in  Iran. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  contribution,  and  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  calling  up  this 
matter. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
troduction of  bUls  and  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, and  memorials  and  referral;  that 
no  unanimous-consent  request  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
any  matter  be  in  order,  unless  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
morning  business  Senators  may  speak 
up  to  5  minutes  each  and  that  the  morn- 
ing business  not  extend  beyond  30  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FHOM  TODAY 
UNTIL  TUESDAY;  ORDER  FOR 
SUBMISSION  OF  STATEMENTS 
AND  FILING  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  5  pjn.  today  to  insert 
statements  in  the  Re<x>rd;  that  when  the 


Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on  Tuesday 
next;  that  committees  may  have  until  9 
pjn.  today  to  file  reports  and  conference 
reports;  and  that  committees  may  have 
imtil  5  p.m.  on  Monday  to  file  reports  and 
conference  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAEXR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  making  the  pro- 
vision for  routine  morning  bus-ness, 
which  will  accommodate  a  request  I  have 
frcMn  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  TBURMom)). 

In  view  of  that.  I  now  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  under  the  standing 
order  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  from  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  total  of  12  minutes  remaining 
from  the  combined  time  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AMERICA'S  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  America 
is  in  deeply  serious  econcHnic  difficul- 
ty. We  have  been  sliding  into  an  eco- 
nomic emergency — and  a  new  comtm- 
hensive  anti-inflation  econcHnic  stabili- 
zation strategy  is  urgently  needed. 

The  need  to  stfibilize  our  economy  Is 
the  most  vital  matter  facing  our  Na- 
tion— as  dangerous  in  its  own  way  as  the 
events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

Unless  emergency  steps  are  taken  im- 
mediately, we  face  a  deep  and  ruinous 
recession — and  the  near  certainty  of 
price  and  wage  controls. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Economic 
Stabilization  Subcommittee,  I  believe 
emergency  steps  are  needed  now  to  pre- 
vent us  from  plimging  into  an  ecmomic 
morass  from  which  it  will  take  years  to 
recover.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  can  tolerate 
the  human  suffering  and  social  upheaval 
that  awaits  us  if  we  remain  on  our 
present  course. 

Today  I  want  to  review  the  stark  facts 
that  we  must  face — and  set  forth  the 
emergency  steps  I  believe  are  needed 
now. 

The  latest  economic  statistics  show  In- 
flation nuinlng  at  20  percent  annually, 
and  accelerating;  the  prime  interest 
rate  at  18 y4  percent,  and  accelerating; 
a  continuing  pile-up  of  massive  Federal 
deficits;  a  massive  continuing  loss  of 
capital  in  our  foreign  trade  deficit — 
particularly  for  oil  and  Japanese  autos; 
a  minuscule  savings  rate  leading  to  in- 
adequate capital  investment  and  a  vir- 
tual disappearance  of  productivity  Im- 
provement; a  mounting  cost  burden  of 
uncoordinated  Government  regulation, 
legally  mandated  private  expenditures, 
and  bureaucratic  mertia  and  paralysis; 
a  national  unemployment  rate  of  6  per- 
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cent — wit  i  an  unemployment  rate  in 
Michigan  above  11  percent;  and  finally 
mountingr  evidence  that  monetary  over- 
kill is  abc  ut  to  topple  the  Nation  into  a 
devastating  recession. 

For  at  1  »ast  a  year  now  these  problems 
have  beer  largely  ignored  at  the  Federal 
level.  A  C(  imbination  of  indifference  and 
incompetince  at  the  top  level  of  our 
Govemmi  nt  has  allowed  the  situation  to 
worsen  w  lere  today  we  face  the  most 
threatenii  g  economic  situation  since  the 
1930's. 

And  wi  lile  emergency  meetings  are 
now  imde"way  in  the  White  House  and 
on  Capitcl  Hill — as  there  should  be — 
there  is  tl  le  smell  of  electicm  year  poli- 
tics in  til  e  air — and  there  is  a  grave 
danger  tliat  our  economic  emergency 
will  be  un  lerestimated  and  that  we  will 
see  a  seri  >s  of  half  measures  and  side- 
steps that  (vill  fail  to  meet  the  emergency 
head-on. 

Hyperiri  flation  will  not  be  stopped  by 
hyperrhet  )rlc — or  by  elaborate  fanfare 
and  politi  ;al  posturing.  As  a  nation  we 
need  the  ( old  shower  of  reality  and  the 
straight  ta  Ik  of  sacrifice  and  living  within 
our  nation  il  means. 

The  haid  fact  is  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  attemi  )ting  to  operate  beyond  our  fi- 
nancial a  pacity — and  we  have  created 
an  econoiiic  emergency  that  can  only 
worsen  if  ve  stay  on  our  present  course. 

How  th(  n  can  we  come  to  grips  with 
the  situati  on  and  work  our  way  back  to 
a  position  rf  economic  stabiUty  and  well- 
being? 

We  mus ;  begin  by  recognizing  today's 
economic  emergency  and  making  it  our 
overriding  national  priority  for  the 
foreseeabl(  i  future. 

It  means  that  the  President,  his  ad- 
visers, the  Congress,  and  evervone  else 
in  the  pul  illc  and  private  sectors  must 
shift  their  prime  attention  and  effort  to 
the  task  cf  solving  America's  economic 
difBculties 

The  pla  «  to  start  is  with  the  Presi- 
dent declaring  an  economic  emergency 
and  I  hoje  he  will  do  so  today — and 
setting  for  th  a  comprehensive  economic 
strategy  fc  r  dealing  with  it.  Engineering 
this  natioi  al  economic  strategy  will  re- 
quire the  majority  of  the  President's 
time  and  ( fforts  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— and  will  necessitate  his  calling  into 
full-time  national  service  the  top  eco- 
nomic stategists  available  in  our 
country. 

It  meanj  removing  Alfred  Kahn  as  in- 
flation czsr — a  man  hopelessly  ineffec- 
tive— whose  performance  has  been  near 
total  fallu  -e.  While  he  alone  is  not  re- 
sponsible or  oiu-  present  situat'on,  he 
symbolizes  the  complete  lack  of  serious- 
ness bv  th  s  administration  to  face  and 
deal  with  he  inflation  problem.  A  per- 
son of  th(  stature  of  Walter  Heller- 
together  w  th  a  small  group  of  renowned 
financial  a  id  economic  analysts,  includ- 
ing a  top  1  lusiness  and  top  labor  leader, 
must  be  ea  bablished  at  the  Cabinet  level 
and  house  I  In  the  Wh'te  House,  avail- 
able to  work  daily  with  the  President 
in  implementing  a  new  economic  strat- 
egy. 

Prom  thfe  private  sector,  someone  like 


John  deButts,  the  retired  chief  executive 
officer  of  A.T.  &  T.,  and  Irving  Bluestone, 
retired  vice  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  typify  the  caliber  of  seasoned 
professional  I  am  alluding  to  here. 

A  failure  to  assemble  the  new  talent 
needed — with  the  appropriate  operating 
authority — would  be  a  fatal  sign  that  the 
administration  does  not  yet  understand 
the  enormity  of  the  economic  task  it 
faces. 

Once  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
Nation  are  in  a  position  to  come  to  grips 
with  our  economic  realities,  we  must,  as 
a  country,  embark  on  a  massive  new 
effort  to  break  the  inflationary  momen- 
tiun  and  adjust  our  economy  until  it  Is 
back  in  line  with  our  available  financial 
capacity. 

This  adjustment  process  is  long  over- 
due. It  will  be  difficult  and  painful.  It 
will  require  some  sacrifice  by  every  per- 
son in  our  society.  It  is  the  only  prudent 
course  if  we  are  to  avoid  even  greater 
futiu-e  suffering  and  national  damage. 

If  we  act  now — on  several  fronts  simul- 
taneously— I  believe  we  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  avoid  a  prolonged  recession 
and  the  Government  straitjacket  of  price 
and  wage  controls. 

I  beUeve  we  must  take  the  following 
steps  that  I  am  urging  upon  the  Carter 
administration  and  Congress  and  for 
which  I  am  also  seeking  public  support: 

First,  we  must  substantially  reduce 
the  projected  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981. 1  do  not  know  If  we 
can  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  1981, 
but  we  should  work  toward  that  goal  and 
come  close  to  it.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  believe  this  is  neces- 
sary to  first,  reduce  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment and  mandate  greater  operating 
efficiency,  second,  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  demand  in  the  strained 
capital  markets,  third,  set  an  example  of 
restraint  by  better  matching  our  con- 
sumption to  our  available  means,  and 
fourth,  to  persuade  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  make  a  corresponding  effort  to  ease 
monetary  restraint  and  lower  Interest 
rates.  And  that  is  absolutely  vital  at  this 
time. 

No  area  of  the  budget  should  be  im- 
mune from  analysis  as  to  where  sensible 
and  equitable  economies  can  be  achieved. 
It  would  be  wrong,  for  example,  for  the 
bulk  of  Federal  budget  reductions  to  fall 
in  vital  human  service  programs — with 
particular  damage  to  regions  and  States 
already  in  serious  difficulty.  The  budget 
cuts  must  be  spread  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible— so  that  no  area  is  either  exempt  or 
left  crippled. 

As  for  defense,  some  increases  are 
needed  for  conventional  force  capability 
and  basing  facilities  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  but  some  economies  can  and  must 
be  made  in  other  areas  of  defense  spend- 
ing. Continuing  cost  overruns,  far  in 
excess  of  inflation,  must  be  brought  im- 
der  control,  and  strategic  weapons  over- 
spending, for  items  like  the  MX  mis- 
siles, must  be  challenged  and  scaled 
down  or  deleted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  carry  out  the  nec- 
essary budget  cutting  with  equity  and 


compassion.  With  careful  targeting  we 
could  stretch  reduced  social  service  fund- 
ing by  concentrating  it  in  the  regions 
and  locales  of  greatest  need.  This  would 
take  a  generous  impulse  on  the  part  of 
those  regions  of  the  Nation  still  enjoying 
boom  times — and  I  hope  they  will  allow 
the  channeling  of  reduced  funds  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

Finally,  if  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  not  be  able  to  agree  on  a 
coordinated  strategy  for  equitable, 
broad-based  budget  reductions,  I  urge 
the  President  to  set  specific  spending  tar- 
gets by  fimctional  area — and  announce 
now  his  intention  to  use  the  veto  power — 
as  many  times  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  a  balanced  pattern  of  budget 
reductions  that  achieves  an  aggregate 
savings  in  an  equitable  fashion. 

In  the  end  it  may  be  nece-ssary  to  re- 
quire a  modest  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  virtually  all  categories  of  the 
budget.  This  may  be  the  most  practical 
way  to  spread  the  sacrifice  more  evenly. 
I  believe  the  President  should  also  im- 
mediately impose  an  overall  budget 
freeze  on  personnel  spending  for  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  until  further  notice. 
This  would  allow  for  replacement  of  key 
personnel  but  would  limit  bureaucratic 
growth  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be 
afforded.  Any  exemptions  for  areas  of 
new  effort,  such  as  energv,  would  have 
to  be  matched  by  equivalent  reductions 
in  other  areas.  This  would  constitute  an 
over-all  freeze  on  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Second,  the  President  should  ask  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  under  existing 
legal  credit  control  authority,  to  under- 
take some  emergency  allocation  of  credit 
to  reduce  speculation  and  restrain  non- 
durable consumer  consumption.  It  is  im- 
portant that  capital  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  consumer  housing  and  car  pur- 
chases, business  research  and  develop- 
ment, business  capital  investment,  and 
for  financing  the  working  capital  needs 
of  businesses  small  and  large. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  slowing 
down  consumer  nondurable  discretionary 
spending,  reducing  nonproductive  specu- 
lative activity  with  other  related  efforts 
made  to  induce  a  higher  rate  of  personal 
savings. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, I  am  willing  to  consider  any  emer- 
gency requests  for  new  legal  authority 
the  Federal  Reserve  may  wish  to  seek  in 
order  to  channel  available  credit  to  those 
sectors  vital  to  avoiding  a  recession  and 
to  stimulating  productivity  improvement. 

Third,  a  maximum  voluntary  effort 
must  be  made  to  accomplish  price  and 
wage  restraint  for  the  next  12  months.  I 
do  not  favor  price  and  wage  controls  and 
no  legal  authority  currently  exists  for 
them.  In  the  absence  of  controls.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  national  urgency 
that  every  setter  of  prices  and  wages 
moderate  their  actions  in  a  general  con- 
cord of  national  restraint  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  President's  emergency  antl -Infla- 
tion team  should  closely  monitor  all  ma- 
jor price  and  wage  decisions  and  should 
require  prenotification  of  all  such  decl- 
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sions  that  may  be  pattern  setting  for  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

Fourth,  we  need  an  emergency  energy 
strategy  to  further  reduce  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  oil  and  to  reduce  the 
drain  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
scarce  capital  abroad.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  call  for  gas  rationing,  I  do 
believe  we  can  make  further  immediate 
reductions  in  oil  consumption  with  a  well 
conceived  national  conservation  effort. 

First,  in  light  of  our  economic  emer- 
gency, every  citizen  should  be  asked  to 
make  fiuther  oil  savings.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  driving  55  miles  per 
hour,  driving  less,  carpooling  a  day  or 
more  a  week,  and  reducing  somewhat 
pleasure  driving.  Buying  a  more  fuel- 
efficient  American-built  car  can  also 
help. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  coherent, 
comprehensive  strategy  to  reduce  energy 
consimiption  generally.  Within  the  top 
levels  of  the  administration,  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Department,  it 
is  still  business  as  usual,  with  no  clear 
call  for  emergency  action.  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  demand  an  emergency  plan, 
one  assumes  it  could  include  such  things 
as: 

First.  Freeing  all  oU-flred  energy 
users/providers  to  shift  to  any  other 
alternative  fuel  available  with  an  18- 
month  waiver  on  environmental  or  other 
legal  restrictions. 

Second.  Calling  on  States  to  strictly 
enforce  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit 
and  cons' der  reestablishing  odd /even 
gas  sales  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption. 

Third.  Undertaking  a  massive  effort  of 
consideration  of  weatherization  con- 
centrating in  those  regions  and  on  spe- 
cific consumers  most  dependent  upon 
oil.  Conservation  offers  the  most  im- 
mediate way  to  ease  our  energy  de- 
pendency on  foreign  suppliers,  yet  our 
national  efforts  in  this  regard  remain 
meager  at  best. 

Fourth.  The  administration  could  sit 
down  with  the  domestic  automobile  In- 
dustry to  see  what  steps  the  Government 
could  take  to  help  the  industry  speed-up 
the  conversion  of  model  lines  and  plants 
to  the  volume  production  of  smaller  fuel- 
efficient  cars.  Surely  there  are  ways  that 
Government  could  facilitate  the  faster 
availability  of  more  fuel -efficient  cars — 
if  they  were  willing  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  auto  industry. 

Fifth.  The  President  could  seek  to  In- 
crease domestic  production  of  oil  for  a 
1-year  period — while  foreign  purchases 
were  reduced  and  alternative  U.S.  energy 
resource  development  was  accelerated. 
This  would  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  strengthen  the  dollar,  ease 
monetary  pressure,  and  reduce  inflation. 

Gasohol  is  a  prime  example  of  an  area 
where  greater  strides  could  be  made,  if  a 
serious  national  conunitment  were  made 
to  provide  near  term  oil-replacement 
fuel.  We  have  a  Michigan  gasohol  facil- 
ity ready  to  go,  that  is  still  delayed  by 
Energy  Department  Inertia.  Synthetic 
fuel  development  must  be  accelerated, 
although  this  is  a  longer  term  answer. 
While  this  list  of  further  energy  initia- 
tives is  not  all  inclusive,  these  sugges- 
ticms  illustrate  an  area  requiring  maxi- 


mum immediate  effort  in  any  compre- 
hensive anti-inflation  effort. 

Fifth,  the  growing  invasicxi  of  Japa- 
nese auto  imports  will  also  drain  $10  bil- 
lion of  scarce  capital  from  the  United 
States  in  1980.  This  creates  massive  U.S. 
unemployment,  increases  the  Federal 
deficit  by  billions  of  dollars  and  is  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  inflation  and  today's 
high  interest  rates.  The  President  should 
seek  voluntary  Japanese  restraint  pegged 
to  the  1977  level  of  imports,  and  seek 
statutory  import  limits  if  the  Japanese 
fail  to  comply. 

Sixth,  a  crash  program  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  better  coordinate  Govern- 
ment regulation  that  creates  new  costs 
and  high  prices.  A  White  House  emer- 
gency team  should  force  immediate  pol- 
icy coordination  of  all  CJovemment  reg- 
ulation to  try  to  minimize  cost  and  price 
impact  over  the  next  13  months. 

Seventh,  efforts  should  foe  made  to 
change  the  tax  laws  in  ways  necessary  to 
stimulate  greater  saving,  capital  invest- 
ment and  productivity  improvement.  Ac- 
celerating derreciation  write-offs,  pro- 
viding a  larger  tax  credit  on  interest  and 
dividend  income,  and  perhaps  allowing  a 
115  percent  cost  recovery  of  research  and 
development  expense  are  ideas  that 
merit  serious  consideration. 

These  suggestions  are  practical  ones 
and  offer  new  directions  in  working  our 
way  out  of  today's  economic  emergency. 

In  addition  to  the  colicy  recommenda- 
tions already  mentioned,  it  is  essential 
that  we  also  develop  a  new  snirit  of  na- 
tional cooperation  and  common  purpose. 
We  are  suffering  today  from  an  exces- 
sive adversary  relationship  between  sec- 
tors of  our  society  and  we  particularly 
need  a  PT'*ater  measure  of  teamwork  and 
cooperation  between  business,  C3ovem- 
ment,  and  labor. 

In  our  work  methods  and  processes  we 
must  become  more  productive  all  across 
our  society,  and  this  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  just  working  harder,  it  more 
likely  means  working  smarter.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  face  of  our  current  na- 
tional difficulties,  that  managers  and 
workers  could  sit  down  together  to  think 
through  how  ve  can  increase  our  output 
and  reduce  waste  in  ways  that  can  benefit 
everyone.  We  are  at  a  point  where  in- 
stead of  taking  sides  against  each  other, 
we  must  get  together  on  the  same  side 
and  work  with  each  other  to  help  our 
country. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
public  debate — and  the  continuing  Pres- 
idential debate — will  demand  that  these 
economic  issues  be  faced  honestly  and 
fully. 

American  can  regain  control  of  its 
economic  destiny  with  forceful  and  pru- 
dent action,  but  time  has  run  out  and 
we  must  act  now  without  further  delay. 


PRESIDENT    OF    PANAMA    ASSAILS 
UJ3.  CONQRESS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  7,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
hear  testimony  from  the  President's 
nominees  to  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission. 


The  Commission  was  established  by 
Congress  to  run  temporarily  the  Panama 
Canal  after  the  transfer  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama  under  the  terms  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  The  Commissim 
has  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
five  American  members  and  four  Pan- 
amanian members.  The  American  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  President  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Panamanian  members  are 
appointed  by  the  President  without  Sen- 
ate review. 

I  opposed  the  Panama  Canal  treaties, 
and  I  opposed  passage  of  Public  Law  96- 
70,  the  legislation  implementing  the 
treaties  and  authorizing  the  territorial 
transfer,  because  in  my  judgment,  the 
national  security  and  basic  econiMnic  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  will  suffer  as 
a  result  of  giving  the  canal  to  Panama. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  important 
now  that  every  effort  be  made  to  see  that 
the  new  arrangement  for  the  Panama 
Canal  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  which 
as  much  as  possible  guarantees  the  ^- 
ficient  operation  of  the  canal  so  that  it 
will  not  become  a  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

For  those  reasons,  I  was  disturbed  to 
learn  recently  that  on  January  8,  Presi- 
dent Aristides  Royo  of  Panama  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Carter  in  which  he 
said  that  he  was  setting  forth  the  view- 
point of  his  government  that  the  terms 
of  the  implementing  legislation — the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979 — were  "un- 
acceptable." 

President  Royo  stated: 

The  law.  in  Its  general  content.  Is  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  legitimate  Interests  of  both 
parties,  not  acceptable  because  of  the  modus 
operandi  it  established  and  unacceptable  In 
every  way  for  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

President  Royo  also  stated  that  the 
Panamanian  directors  are  to  be  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,"  which  he  asserts  would 
be  inconsistent  with  section  1102(b)  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  which  states  that 
the  board  members  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  will  maintain  their 
posts  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

President  Royo  implied  that  Panama 
will  not  accept  that  discretionary  au- 
thority and  will  view  the  selection  and 
retention  of  the  Panamanian  members 
of  the  board  as  a  matter  solely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Panamanian 
Government. 

President  Royo  also  stated  in  his  letter 
to  President  Carter  that  the  application 
of  the  code  of  conduct  set  forth  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  to  Panamanian  board 
members  and  to  the  Panamanian 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  violate  their  status  as  Pana- 
manians subject  to  the  direction  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Royo  told  our  President  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  was  to  prevent  the 
Republic  of  Panama  "from  obtaining  its 
legitimate  benefits  as  sovereign  of  the 
Canal  territory He  said  also  that 
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Royo    asserted    that    "the 
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dent  Carter  has  answered  the  charges 
of  President  Royo.  Americans  are  footing 
the  bill  for  the  canal  giveaway;  they 
ought  at  least  be  allowed  the  same  privi- 
leges allowed  Panamanians  in  knowing 
what  their  President  is  saying  regarding 
their  rights. 

The  White  House  representatives  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  no  national  se- 
curity reasons  for  not  making  the  letter 
public.  The  letter  was  not  classified. 
They  seemed  to  be  asserting  executive 
privilege  and  referred  to  a  general  policy 
of  not  making  public  Presidential  letters 
to  heads  of  state. 

Yet,  on  many  occasions  Presidential 
letters  to  other  heads  of  government 
have  been  made  public  and  even  pub- 
licized. 

In  fact,  during  the  debate  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  treaties  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion that  I  recall — there  may  have  been 
more — a  letter  from  President  Carter  to 
the  then  Panamanian  head  of  state.  Gen- 
eral Omar  Torrijos,  was  even  put  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  date  was  March  17,  1978.  The 
majority  leader  was  acting  in  response  to 
a  request  from  the  State  Department. 
The  full  text  of  the  State  Department 
letter  is  interesting.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Btro:  You  may  wish  to 
share  with  the  Senate  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  President  Carter  and 
General  Torrijos  which  occurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Senate's  vote  on  the  Neutrality 
Treaty.  Copies  of  both  letters  are  enclosed 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DotroLAs  J.  Bennet.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations,  Department  of  State. 

So  I  do  not  understand  the  policy  I 
was  told  about  for  the  first  time  yester- 
day evening.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  President  would  not  share  with  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  public  record  with  the 
American  people,  his  answer  to  the 
charges  and  demands  made  by  President 
Royo. 

Congress  and  the  people  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  seeing  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  is  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
Government.  Congress  and  the  people 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  stating  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  response  to  the  intem- 
perate and  unjustified  statements  by 
President  Royo. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  this  soon  after 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
given  to  Panama  billions  of  dollars  in 
property  and  potential  revenue,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  is  already  threaten- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  promoting  better  relations 
with  Panama,  the  giving  away  of  the 
canal  seems  to  be  leading  to  worsening 
relations.  At  the  least,  President  Royo's 
letter  gives  validity  to  the  assertion  that 
one  cannot  buy  friendship. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  give  a 
firm  response  to  President  Royo's  unfor- 
tunate letter  and  that  future  dealings 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  will  be 
more  harmonious  than  would  appear 
likely  from  the  tone  and  tenor  of  Presi- 


dent Royo's  abrasive  communication  to 
our  President.  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  permitted  to  know  President 
Carter's  answer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Royo's  letter  to  President  Carter  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Panama, 
January  10,  1980. 
Tour  Excellency  Jimmy  Carter. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
White  House. 
Dear  President:  In  my  letter  of  11  July 
1979, 1  presented  to  you  the  objections  of  the 
Panamanian  Government  to  several  articles 
of  the  blU  HB-lii,  under  discussion  at  the 
time  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  violated 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  or  were  not  acceptable  because  they 
could  create  dlflJcultles  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Although  amendments 
were  made  later  to  the  bill  which  after  It 
was  approved  was  registered  as  Public  Law 
96-70  of  27  September  1979,  most  of  the 
resolutions  to  which  I  objected  In  my  letter 
were  not  amended,  at  least  not  In  the  sense 
and  way  established  lor  the  accurate  Imple- 
mentation of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
the  signees  of  the  treaty. 

Three  months  have  gone  by  since  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  and  during  this 
time  I  have  followed  the  course  of  the  works 
of  the  canal  operation,  mostly  aided  by  In- 
formation provided  by  our  officials  from  the 
Canal  Authority.  In  studying  and  analyzing 
this  information,  I  have  become  aware  that 
facts  corroborate  my  government's  presump- 
tions regarding  the  unfavorable  conse- 
quences to  the  rights  and  Just  aspirations 
of  my  country  and  of  the  difficulties  In  the 
administration  of  the  canal  which  inevitably 
would  result  from  some  dispositions  of  bill 
HR-111.  which  now  is  Law  96-70. 

For  this  reason  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  with  the  main  purpose  of  submitting 
to  you  the  viewpoint  of  my  government 
and  the  Panamanian  people  regarding  the 
aforementioned  situations.  We  do  this  in  an 
effort  on  our  part  to  see  that  good  relations 
and  mutual  understanding  prevail  between 
our  countries,  in  everything  related  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  first  and  most  general  observation  is 
that  the  contents  of  Law  96-70  are  not  the 
legal  instruments  for  the  implementation 
according  to  the  norms  and  basic  objectives 
of  the  1977  treaty.  The  treaty  established 
that  U.S.  rights  and  responsibilities  were  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  specialized  government 
agency,  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  and 
that  the  Republic  of  Panama  would  as  a 
basic  principle  lie  granted  a  growing  par- 
ticipation in  its  structure,  functioning,  ad- 
ministration, protection  and  defense  of  the 
canal,  as  established  in  Article  1.  Paragraph 
3.  of  the  treaty.  Law  96-70  radically  differs 
from  the  concept  of  the  treaty  regarding  the 
Canal  Commission  by  making  It  into 
an  executive  agency  ("approprlated-fund 
agency"),  which  rigidly  binds  it  and  takes 
away  its  administrative,  economic  and  fi- 
nancial flexibility. 

A  series  of  dispositions  wMch  distorted 
the  nature  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
have  been  derived  from  the  interpretation  of 
Law  96-70  which  is  contrary  to  the  treaty,  as 
was  agreed  by  both  parties.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  such  a  way  that  my  government 
cannot  but  consider  that  the  law.  In  Its  gen- 
eral content,  is  illegal,  contrary  to  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  both  parties,  not  acceptable 
because  of  t^e  modus  operandi  it  establishes 
and  unacceptable  in  every  way  for  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

It  would  be  inadequate  to  present  in  this 
letter   full  detaUs  of  the  direct  objections 
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which  could  be  made  against  many  articles 
of  Law  96-70.  In  its  full  extension,  my  letter 
of  11  Jxily  1979  serves  the  purpose.  However. 
I  must  refer  to  some  aspects  which  I  cannot 
overlook. 

On  creating  the  Canal  Commission,  Sec- 
tion 1101  of  the  law  closes  with  the  disposi- 
tion that  "the  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  commission  will  be  exercised  through  the 
Secretary  of  Defense."  This  disposition, 
which  apparently  Is  a  simple  formality,  car- 
ries with  it  a  special  objectl'c.  which  con- 
sists of  placing  the  commission  under  the 
total  dependency  of  that  department,  as  a 
sort  of  appendix  to  it. 

This  double  purpose  as  published  can  be 
seen  in  Section  102(A).  which  establishes 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  supervisory 
board  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  that 
the  U.S.  members  of  the  board  will  vote 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Defense,  and  in  Section  1102(C) 
which  determines  that  "the  board  wlU  hold 
meetings  according  to  the  bylaws  adopted  by 
the  commission  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense."  Already  In  the  title  corre- 
sponding to  Section  1102,  the  law  explicitly 
describes  the  board  as  a  supervisory  board, 
deviating  from  the  terminology  employed  in 
the  Spanish  text  of  the  treaty,  which  Is  also 
authentic. 

This  is  going  to  the  extreme  of  converting 
it  Into  a  supervisory  board  when  it  should 
not  be  less  than  a  board  of  directors.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  secretary  of  state  represents 
everything:  The  means  for  the  president  to 
exercise  his  authority  over  the  commission  by 
being  a  member  of  the  board;  the  source  of 
instructions  telling  the  majority  of  the 
board  how  to  vote;  and  being  the  one  that 
approves  the  regulations  of  the  commission 
above  the  board. 

For  this  reason  t^e  law  )<»avpR  t>>«>  pqnal 
Commission  in  a  subordinate  position  as  a 
dependency  of  the  Defense  Department,  just 
as  the  Panama  Canal  Comnany  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  until  1  October  1979  under  the 
control  of  that  same  department,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

And  if  the  treaty  conceived  the  commis- 
sion as  a  newly  created  legal  agency  to  ex- 
ercise the  U.S.  rights  and  responsibilities, 
ihe  open  Bu'ourdination  of  the  comml«-s'.on  to 
the  Defense  Department  effected  under  this 
law  violates,  through  an  unusual  disavowal, 
the  special  and  independent  legal  status 
granted  to  the  commission  by  the  treaty. 

It  was  enough,  and  not  Juridically  objec- 
tionable, for  Section  1102(A)  to  designate 
the  defense  secretary  as  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  However,  the  turning  of  the 
Canal  Commission  into  an  appendix  of  that 
department  is  what  invalidates  in  practice 
the  concept  in  regard  to  the  commission 
contained  in  the  treaty. 

This  merits  a  most  categorical  opposition 
on  the  Dart  of  the  Renubllc  of  Panama  be- 
cause Panama  did  not  agree  in  the  treaty 
that  the  agency  which  will  manage  the  canal 
operations — in  which  there  a'-e  ^o-r  P^i-\- 
manlan  directors  and  an  assistant  adminis- 
trator— would  be — through  an  Illegal  man- 
date Included  in  the  law — ine'^plicably  sub- 
ordinated to  the  U.S.  Defense  Department, 
with  the  aggravating  circumstance  that — 
through  an  exorbitant  demand — the  law 
provides  that  a  quorum  will  be  constituted 
at  all  board  sessions  when  an  Internal  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  members  is  present  (Section 
1102.  C). 

The  U.S.  Government  should  be  as  seri- 
ously concerned  as  is  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment over  the  limitation  of  funds  with 
which  Law  96-70  Jeopardizes  the  efficient 
handling  of  canal  operations  by  the  com- 
mission. Because  it  was  created  as  an  execu- 
tive agency,  its  budget  appropriations  require 
approval  by  the  U.S.  Congress  (Section  1302. 
8.  1).  In  addition. 


Section  1302(C)  (2)  provides  that  no  funds 
wUl  be  accredited  for  us  by  the  Canal  Com- 
mission during  any  fiscal  year  exceeding  the 
commission's  income  during  said  period  plus 
any  available  balance  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  It  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Obvi- 
otisly,  the  objective  of  this  restriction  is  to 
keep  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  contributing  to 
the  payment  of  canal  operating  expenses. 

To  further  tighten  this  financial  squeeze, 
the  House  of  Representatives  Budget  Appro- 
priations Committee  rejected  the  inclusion 
of  two  appropriations,  of  $2  mlUlon  and  of 
(5.9  million,  in  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion's 1980  budget. 

To  be  charged  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
these  funds  were  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  defunct  Panama  Canal  Company 
that  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of  b\isi- 
ness  on  30  September  1979.  The  committee 
ignored  the  fact  that  $5.9  nUlllon  would 
be  recovered  by  the  collection  of  moneys 
owed  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Section  1303(A)  of  Law  96-70  provides  for 
the  establishment,  effective  1  October  1979, 
of  a  Panama  Canal  contingency  fund  of  $40 
million  to  cover  unexpected  expenses  and  to 
back  up  appropriations  to  insure  the  continu- 
ous, efficient  and  secure  operation  of  the 
canal.  The  same  committee  also  opposed  the 
approval  of  an  appropriation  to  finance  the 
fund,  maintaining  that  financing  should 
come  from  the  canal  tolls. 

The  committee  also  ignored  the  fact  that 
moneys  drawn  from  the  fund  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  commission  from  its  income. 

The  decisions  mentioned  above  render  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  helpless  on  those 
fortuitoxis  occasions  in  which  it  will  require 
funds  to  cover  unexpected  expenses  or  when 
the  actual  expenses  exceed  budgeted 
amounts. 

A  delicate  situation  might  develop  since 
the  dredging  of  the  canal  and  the  correction 
of  dangerous  curves  on  the  canal  route  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  canal's  pasageways 
permanently  efficient  for  the  transit  of  ships. 
One  cannot  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  the  Interoceanlc  waterway  already 
has  been  in  continuous  use  for  more  than 
6  decades  and  that  its  Installations  have  de- 
teriorated, requiring  constant,  intensive  and 
increasing  maintenance. 

Because  of  the  dispositions  of  Law  96-70 
which  negatively  affect  the  possibilities  of 
financing,  the  commission  might  find  Itself 
In  the  position  of  adopting  highly  inconven- 
ient measures  such  as  decreasing  regular 
maintenance  activities,  deferring  the  com- 
pletion of  improvement  projects  that  are  be- 
ing studied  or  are  underway,  or  by  trying  to 
reduce  taxpayers  by  cutting  Ijack  its  labor 
force. 

Contrasting  with  the  limitation  of  funds 
described  above,  the  United  States  has  the 
signed  obligation  to  maintain  the  waterway 
in  an  appropriate  condition  for  its  efficient, 
continuous  and  secure  operation  and  to 
transfer  the  canal  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
the  last  day  of  the  present  century  In  good 
working  condition. 

Noncompliance  or  negligence  in  fulfilling 
these  obligations  would  constitute  a  clear 
violation  of  the  treaty.  On  the  subject  of  pay- 
ments to  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty.  Law  96-70  also  does  not 
conform  because  It  specifies  that  the  Canal 
Commission  must  pay  from  its  funds  the  $10 
million  in  public  services  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  is  going  to  provide  in  the  town- 
sites  where  U.S.  employees  reside. 

This  disposition  Is  \mjust,  to  say  the  least, 
if  one  considers  that  this  expense  is  more 
than  covered  by  the  taxes  that  the  U.S.  canal 
workers  contribute  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Among  the  economic  compensations  to 
Panama  is  also  an  annual  payment  of  up  to 
$10  million — ^payable  from  the  surplus  in- 
come from  the   canal   operation — and   the 


commission's  expenses,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  amount  not  paid  in  any  given  year 
would  be  paid  with  the  surplus  from  future 
years.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  treaty 
this  last  provision  refers  only  to  any  pay- 
ment balance  pending  in  favor  of  Panama, 
and  that  no  interpretation  of  Subparagraph 
C,  Paragraph  4,  Article  XII  could  be  carried 
to  the  extreme  [of  construing)  that  it  au- 
thorizes the  accumulation  of  losses  to  charge 
them  against  the  surplus  of  future  y«an. 

Nonetheless,  this  provision  has  been  trans- 
formed by  Law  96-70  Into  something  totally 
contrary  for,  in  accordance  with  Section  1341 
(B),  previous  losses  wUl  be  counted  against 
any  year's  surplus.  There  can  be  no  more 
open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty, 
since  It  only  mentions  "surplus  balances," 
while  the  legal  text  mentions  "accumulated 
losses." 

Regarding  this  same  economic  right  by 
Panama,  it  turns  out  that  the  treaty  takes 
into  consideration  the  commission's  "ex- 
penses," while  m  Its  Sections  1341(B),  1311 
(A)  and  1341(E).  Law  96-70  orders  that  no 
less  than  the  "costs"  listed  in  those  sections 
be  accounted  against  the  revenues  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  payment  to  Pan- 
ama. Expenses  are  generally  expenditures  in 
cash,  while  costs  go  l)eyond  that,  since  they 
include  special  amounts,  such  as  deprecia- 
tion, reserves,  and  so  forth. 

This  listing  of  costs,  as  a  function  of  the 
commission's  expenses,  Is  illegitimate,  par- 
ticularly because  iu  final  result  might  repre- 
sent an  antijurldlcal  dissipation  of  an  eco- 
nomic right  that  emanates  from  the  treaty. 
Those  costs,  of  course,  do  not  represent  a 
small  amount.  According  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  administrator  to  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Panama  Canal  Subcommit- 
tee, the  1980  budget  allocations  Increase 
some  of  those  costs  to  the  following  figxires: 
(A)  $11.8  mllUon  in  Interest  for  the  nonre- 
covered  VS.  investment  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal;  (B)  $16.7  million  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  the  employees'  anticipated  op- 
tional retirement,  to  accordance  with  the 
s'-eclal  retirement  law — a  total  of  $31.5 
mUllon. 

If  the  treaty  recognized  Panama's  right 
to  an  annual  payment  chargeable  to  the 
surpU-s  or  surplus  balances  between  reve- 
nues and  expenses  as  part  of  a  "just  and 
equitable  retribution  for  the  national  re- 
sources it  has  dedicated  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning, running,  maintenance,  protection 
?nd  defense  of  the  canal"  (Article  xm). 
Panama  cannot  agree  to  the  solution  uni- 
laterally provided  by  law  96-70.  which  visi- 
bly violates  the  treaty. 

What  this  law  has  done  regarding  the  sal- 
ary system  is  worth  nottog  with  similar  em- 
phasis. It  has  remove-l  the  commission's  em- 
ployees from  the  "Pair  Lat>or  Standard  Act," 
which  recognized  the  salary  Increases  agreed 
on  for  1980  and  1981 — these  Increases  were 
higher  than  the  ones  now  established — with- 
out consulting  the  workers  and  without  their 
consent.  On  the  basis  of  this  regulation,  the 
Canal  Commission  has  put  into  effect  the 
labor  remvneratlon  system  that  the  Policies 
Coordinating  Board  approved  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  Seotember  1979.  ThU  system 
creates  two  plans  and  two  different  pay 
scales  based  on  the  distinction  between  old 
anl  new  employees. 

Furthermore.  Law  96-70  Section  1226(B) 
(1)  (2).  esUbllshes  that  as  of  1  October  1979, 
the  salary  for  new  canal  employees  must 
not  be  lower  than  $2.90  per  hour,  with  an 
annual  2-percent  increase.  This  provision 
does  not  agree  with  the  treaty's  stipulations 
aimed  at  preventing  the  Imoairment  of  labor 
conditions  and  terms  in  the  canal  area.  Fur- 
thermore, the  limitation  of  increases  to  2 
percent  per  year  is  unjustified. 
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members  of  the  board  of  directors  have 
finally  been  appointed.  However,  the  exces- 
sive delay  in  designating  the  U.S.  members 
has  delayed  their  action. 

And  since  the  Canal  Commission  was  sup- 
posed to  begin  functioning  without  Interrup- 
tion last  1  October,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  board  of  directors,  we  have  proceeded  to 
make  decisions,  to  define  policies,  to  acquire 
obligations  and  to  eflect  transactions  which 
the  RepubUc  of  Panama  should  have  been 
advised  of  and  which  their  representatives 
on  the  board  of  directors  should  have  con- 
sidered. 

To  bring  things  to  their  proper  course.  It 
is  necessary  that  upon  integrating  this  or- 
ganization, the  most  Important  decisions,  on 
those  elements  adopted  as  of  1  October  be 
reviewed  to  agree  on  what  Is  pertinent. 

In  addition  to  this,  given  that  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
of  the  administrator  and  deputy  adminis- 
trator were  not  specified  In  the  treaty,  the 
problem  arises  over  what  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  two  parties,  to  conform  with 
the  method  of  execution  in  the  Joint  or 
bilateral  statutes  adopted  in  the  treaty.  It 
Is  Inadvisable  that  the  respective  functions 
of  the  administrator  and  deputy  adminis- 
trator be  regulated  by  informal  understand- 
ings that  would  have  a  permanent  effect,  or 
that  they  be  unilaterally  regulated. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
trator and  deputy  administrator,  the  two 
most  prominent  posts  in  the  canal  adminis- 
tration, in  addition  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, function  in  the  Canal  Commission  as 
the  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
defunct  Panama  Canal  Company.  This  being 
so,  the  position  and  functions  of  the  latter 
were  transferred  to  the  deputy  adminis- 
trator. Fnirthermore,  the  deputy  adminis- 
trator is  the  Republic  of  Panama's  repre- 
sentative in  the  highest  executive  branch  of 
the  canal  administration.  It  is  he  who  safe- 
guards the  Interests  of  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  peoples,  of  the  United 
States  And  canal  users,  because  by  working 
in  concert  with  these  three  groups  he  guar- 
antees that  the  canal  will  serve  Its  function 
as  an  international  transit  waterway. 

Consequently,  the  deputy  administrator 
must  have  immediate,  expeditious  and  con- 
stant access  to  all  components  of  the  canal 
administration  and  participate  In  all  the 
decisions,  both  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
and  reeponslblllties,  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
Panamanian  Government  abreast  of  all  that 
It  Is  entitled  to  know  as  a  partner  In  the 
canal  enterprise.  Therefore,  the  deputy  ad- 
ministrator must  be  free  of  any  obstacles  or 
hindrances,  particularly  regarding  docu- 
ments dealing  with  the  handling,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

The  most  important  matter  is  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  essential  regulations  to  replace 
provisions  of  the  code  of  federation  regula- 
tions which  do  not  conform  to  the  new 
Jurisdictional  status  of  the  Interoceanic 
waterway.  These  regulations  deal  with  vir- 
tually all  or  at  least  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  canal  administration.  Such 
a  task  must  always  consider,  from  drafting 
initial  proposals  and  their  discussion  until 
their  final  adoption,  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  treaty  created  adequate  blnatlonal  or- 
ganizations with  this  aim  and  allows  the 
creation  of  others  of  a  special  nature  if 
deemed  advisable  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
here.  We  must  prevent  the  emergence  of 
differences  and  controversies  once  the  new 
retrulatlons  are  imolemented,  because  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  resolve  them  then 
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Indep  endent 


The  opportunity  has  arrived  for  desig- 
nating the  chief  engineer,  a  post  created  by 
Law  98-70,  alongside  that  of  the  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  commission.  Since  the 
treaty  provides  for  the  increasing  participa- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Panama  In  all  levels 


of  employment  of  the.  commission,  it  would 
be  advisable,  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  to 
choose  a  Panamanian  citizen  for  this  posi- 
tion, because  Law  96-70,  after  creating  the 
office  of  ombudsman,  has  restricted  the  ap- 
pointments to  that  office  to  a  U.S.  citizen. 

I  believe  some  final  considerations  are  In 
order  and  In  them  I  must  frankly  convey  my 
reflections  on  this  matter.  My  participation 
In  the  decisive  phase  of  the  negotiations 
and,  from  a  different  level,  in  the  arduous 
process  of  ratifying  the  canal  treaty  In  the 
Senate  and  adopting  the  Implementing  leg- 
islation by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
leads  me  to  make  the  clear  and  precise  pro- 
posal that  follows. 

The  known  objective  of  opponents  to  the 
treaties  in  the  Senate  was  none  other  than 
to  undermine  the  stipulations  which  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  the  Panamanian  people 
to  the  interoceanic  waterway  and  the  canal 
area.  The  congressmen,  in  turn,  for  Identical 
objectives  Introduced  In  Law  96-70  articles 
which  seek  to  hinder  the  application  of  the 
treaty,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  or  im- 
peding the  Republic  of  Panama  from  ob- 
taining its  legitimate  benefits  as  sovereign 
of  the  c  inal  territory.  But  their  attempt  was 
so  unwise  that  it  has  created  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  Canal  Commission's  ability  to 
administer  efficiently  and  properly  the  In- 
termarlne  waterway.  I  consider  that  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  le-lslators 
harms  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the  canal 
which  belongs  to  It. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  Law  96-70, 
on  which  I  have  had  to  dwell  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  in  the  face  of  the  specific  issues 
which  this  law  has  created  In  the  execution 
of  the  canal  treaty,  which  I  have  also  men- 
tioned, I  consider  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  undertake  specific 
efforts  to  produce  a  decisive  halt  to  the  tm- 
wlse  practices  which  violate  the  treaty  and 
which  affect  their  Implementation  and  the 
friendly  relations  to  which  we  are  bound  be- 
cause of  our  close  connection  with  the  canal. 
It  Is  not  possible  that  a  few  months  after 
the  Implementation  of  the  treaty,  forces  ad- 
verse to  the  community  of  Interests  that  we 
share,  are  causing  disruptions  and  offensive 
injustices  to  prevail — something  we  believed 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  call  upon  your  authority  as  President 
of  the  United  States  and  your  well-known 
attitude  of  understanding  toward  Panama, 
so  that  a  halt  to  this  wrongful  policy  of  dis- 
regarding Panamanian  rights  will  become  the 
rule  of  behavior  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  general 
reform  of  Law  96-70  and  drafting  of  new 
bilateral  agreements  In  those  areas  war- 
ranted. 

To  be  frank,  Mr.  President,  I  must  state 
that  our  nation  has  not  waged  from  1904  to 
1977  a  tenacious  struggle,  leading  to  the 
sacrifice  of  blood — a  date  which  precisely  to- 
day we  commemorate  with  devotion — so  that 
the  Important  achievements  of  the  recent 
treaty  will  be  denied  it  by  Law  96-70;  and 
if  such  a  denial  Is  maintained,  the  present 
and  future  generations,  no  doubt,  will  also 
struggle,  as  has  occurred  in  the  80  years  of 
this  century,  to  raise  the  banner  of  Justice 
to  achieve  the  genuine  sovereignty  which, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Tor- 
rlJos-Carter  treaties,  certain  U.S.  sectors, 
which  have  still  not  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  respect  of  the  dignity  of  the  Pana- 
manian people,  still  seek  to  disregard.  With 
the  certainty  that  you  will  make  the  neces- 
sary efforts  to  adequately  solve  the  situations 
which  prompted  this  note,  I  cordially  greet 
you,  your  friend,  Arlstldes  Royo,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.    THURMOND.   Mr.   President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  and  dlstin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Virginia  for  mak- 
ing this  information  available  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  entire  record  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  treaties  and  all 
matters  in  connection  with  tnem  should 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  it.  After  all,  we  are 
merely  the  instruments  of  the  people, 
representing  the  people,  and  why  should 
there  be  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  the  legislative  branch 
to  wish  to  hinder  the  people  in  getting 
what  information  is  available  that  might 
be  of  benefit  to  them  in  appraising  the 
situation  as  it  is  unfolding? 

I  wish  to  again  commend  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  remarks.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  a  leader  in  the 
fight  against  the  giveaway  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  this  letter  from  the  cur- 
rent President  of  Panama  shows  that  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
correct. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  C.  PEEPLES  OF 
SCOTIA,  S.C,  MOTHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Peeples  of  Scotia,  S.C,  as  the  South 
Carolina  Mother  of  the  Yesu-. 

Mrs.  Peeples'  distinguished  record  of 
commimity  service  and  professional 
leadership  in  Hampton  County,  S.C,  has 
been  outstanding.  Her  devotion  to  family 
and  community  set  a  high  standard  for 
others  to  follow,  and  I  wish  her  great  suc- 
cess in  the  national  competition  next 
month  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
achievements  of  Mrs.  Peeples,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  her  husband,  Dr. 
Harrison  L.  Peeples,  is  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  and 
their  three  fine  daughters  have  achieved 
great  success  in  their  endeavors.  Their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  Laffltte  excelled 
in  scholastics  and  music  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
with  an  ETnglish  major.  Another  daugh- 
ter, Patricia  Irene  Westmoreland,  grad- 
uated from  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  is  a  specialist  in  in- 
ternal medicine.  A  third  daughter, 
Brenda  Lee  Batten,  received  her  master 
of  su-ts  degree  in  teaching  from  the 
Citadel.  The  Peeples  are  truly  an  out- 
standing family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  newspaper  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scotia  Last  Is  "State  Mother" 

Mrs.  Lillian  Elizabeth  Cleland  Peeples.  of 
Scotia,  has  been  chosen  1980  Mother  of  the 
Year  for  South  Carolina,  according  to  Jose- 
phine R.  McNair,  of  Columbia,  chairman 
South  Carolina  Mothers  Committee. 

Mrs.  Peeples  will  be  honored  In  April  by  a 


tea  at  the  Governor's  Mansion,  and  she  wUl 
receive  an  award  and  gold  pin  in  a  special 
ceremony  in  Governor  Riley's  Office.  She  wlU 
go  to  Phoenix,  Arizona  the  last  of  April  to 
compete  for  the  National  Mother  of  the  Year. 

Mrs.  Peeples  was  bom  in  Hampton, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lillian  Phillips  Cleland 
and  the  late  Robert  Lee  Cleland.  She  was 
graduated  from  Hampton  High  School, 
valedictorian,  and  from  Winthrop  College  In 
1939,  with  B.S.  Degree  in  Music,  pre. eating 
first  recital  In  the  Music  Conservatory.  She 
serired  on  Student  Government  Board  and 
social  chairman  of  Y.W.C.A. 

After  following  graduation  Mrs.  Peeples 
taught  school  in  St.  Matthews.  She  married 
Harrison  Lee  Peeples,  MiJ.  in  1941.  They 
have  three  daughters.  Their  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Laffitte,  excelled  in  high  school 
music  and  scholastics,  was  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  with 
a  B.S.  in  English.  Patricia  Irene  Westmore- 
land attended  Winthrop  College  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina  where  she  completed  a  full 
residency  in  Internal  Medicine.  Brenda  Lee 
Batten  attended  Winthrop  College.  Clemson 
University  and  received  a  Master  of  Arts  De- 
gree in  Teaching  from  the  Citadel. 

Mrs.  Peeples  is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Baptist  College  of  which  she  was  also 
a  founder.  She  received  an  Honorary  Doc- 
torate of  Humanities  from  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege in  1978.  She  Is  listed  in  Who's  Who  of 
American  Women  and  is  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  Association  Auxili- 
ary. Her  eighteen  years  of  work  with  a  Vaca- 
tion Bible  School,  for  black  chUdren,  held  in 
her  home  was  featured  In  the  Baptist 
Courier.  Mrs.  Peeples  Is  active  In  the  work 
of  l>er  community  and  church. 

The  organizations  sponsoring  Mrs.  Peeples 
are  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Post  131 
and  the  Women's  Missionary  Union  of  the 
Lawtonvllle  Baptist  Church. 

Mas.  LAFFITTE  MOTHER  OF  '77 

Hampton  County  and  Estill  contributed  a 
State  Mother  In  1977,  when  the  high  honor 
went  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Laffitte,  Senior,  of  Estill. 


AMBROSE  G.  HAMPTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  journalist,  businessman, 
and  engineer,  Mr.  Ambrose  G.  Hampton 
of  Columbia,  S.C,  died  recently  bring- 
ing to  an   end   a  long  and   illustrous 

I  knew  Mr.  Hampton  for  many  years, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  distinction  and 
integrity.  He  was  a  good  friend  and  a 
man  for  whom  I  had  deep  respect. 

He  was  publisher  of  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record  of  Columbia,  S.C,  as 
well  as  other  papers  in  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi.  An  outstanding  figure  in 
journalism,  he  served  on  the  board  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publisher's  As- 
sociation and  was  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association. 

Mr.  Hampton  was  a  member  of  a  very 
prominent  South  Carolina  family  and 
was  the  great-nephew  of  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton. 

After  graduating  from  the  Citadel,  he 
embarked  on  a  highly  successful  career 
as  a  highway  engineer.  He  worked  first 
with  the  South  Carolina  Highway  De- 
partment before  joining  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  With  both 
agencies  he  was  an  expert  in  bridge  con- 
struction and  many  of  h's  innovative 
techniques  became  standard  procedure. 

It  wasn't  until  1955  that  Mr.  Hampton, 


leaving  his  promising  engineering  career, 
joined  his  family  business,  Columbia 
Newspapers. 

In  his  new  job  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Newspapers,  he  dis- 
played the  ability  and  thoroughness 
which  characterized  his  success  as  an 
engineer.  He  was  a  conscientious,  ener- 
getic man  v^ho  was  supremely  confident 
in  his  work.  It  quickly  became  evident 
that  his  new  career  would  be  as  success- 
ful as  his  first,  and  he  was  made  presi- 
dent and  publisher  in  1963. 

While  president,  Mr.  Hampton  led  his 
company  through  a  period  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change  in  the  production  of 
newspapers.  H  s  engineering  training  en- 
abled him  to  gain  a  thorough  grasp  of 
new  techniques,  and,  imder  his  leader- 
ship, his  papers  provided  quicker,  more 
efficient  service  to  their  cusUHners. 

Mr.  Hampton's  noteworthy  career  as  a 
journalist  gained  him  the  respect  of 
those  in  and  out  of  journalistic  circles. 
His  conscientious  work  for  his  commu- 
nity and  state  contributed  to  the  better- 
ment of  all  he  touched. 

The  death  of  Ambrose  Hampton  is  a 
deep  loss  to  the  State  and  community  he 
served  so  well,  to  the  publishing  organi- 
zation he  headed  so  effectively,  and  most 
of  all,  to  his  family  and  many  friends. 
He  was  an  outstanding  man,  and  he  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Mr.  Hampton's  charming  wife,  H«iriette, 
his  devoted  son.  Dr.  Ambrose  G.  Hamp- 
ton Jr.,  his  loving  daughter,  Mrs.  Ben 
Rankin,  and  his  many  relatives  who 
mourn  his  passing.  They  can  take  gen- 
uine solace,  however,  from  the  Ufelong 
benefits  gained  by  sharing  a  close  family 
association. 

Mr.  President,  numerous  articles  and 
editorials  concerning  Mr.  Hampton's 
death  have  appeared.  In  order  to  share 
a  representative  sample  of  them  with  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  Publisher.  Dies  at  79 

Ambrose  Gonzales  Hampton,  newspaper 
publisher,  died  early  today.  He  was  79. 

He  was  publisher  of  The  State  and  The 
Columbia  Record  of  Columbia  and  other 
nevirspapers  In  South  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Hampton  had  retired  in  1972  from  his 
position  as  president  of  The  State  Record 
Co.,  parent  entity  for  all  of  the  newspapers 
Involved,  as  well  as  for  television  properties 
m  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
and  the  State  Printing  Co.  of  Columbia. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  6  pjn. 
tomorrow  In  Trinity  Cathedral  conducted  by 
the  Very  Rev.  John  E.  Banks  Jr.  Burial  wlU 
be  In  Trinity  Churchyard. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Henrlette  DuBoae 
Dargan  Hampton;  a  son.  Dr.  Ambrose  O. 
Hampton.  Jr.;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ben  Rankin 
(Henrlette  Dargan)  Morris;  two  brothers, 
Frank  Hampton  and  Harry  R.  E.  Hampton, 
all  of  Columbia;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Victor  (Ger- 
trude Hampton)  Barrlnger,  of  Richmond,  Va.; 
and  six  grandchildren. 

A  sister.  Mrs.  Lucy  Hampton  Bostlck,  died 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hampton  had  served  as  president  of 
The  SUte-Record  Co.  since  1963.  In  relln- 
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qulablng  ;he  presidency,  be  retained  the 
responsibl  Ity  of  publisher  of  the  newspapers. 
He  canu  to  the  publishing  Held  in  midlife 
after  a  bl^y  successful  career  as  a  high- 
way engln  ^e^.  first  with  the  South  Carolina 
Highway  E  epartment  and  then  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureaii  of  Public  Roads  (now  the  Fed- 
eral Hlghiay  Administration). 

With  bo'  h  agencies  he  specialized  In  bridge 
constructli  m  and  devised  new  procedures 
which  bee  ime  standard  In  practice. 

Hampto4  descended  from  two  notable  fam- 
ilies. His  ancestor  was  Anthony  Hampton, 
**o  came  to  South  Carolina  from  Virginia 
before  th<  Revolution.  He  was  a  great- 
nephew  o  General  Wade  Hampton.  His 
father  was  Prank  Hampton  and  his  mother, 
Gertrude  <  lonzales  Hampton,  was  a  sister  of 
N.  O.  Amb  tjse  and  WlUlam  E.  Gonzales,  the 
brothers  wao  founded  The  State  newspaper 
In  1891. 

Bom  Ma|r  17,  1900,  at  Woodlands,  home  of 
his  parent*  at  the  edge  of  Colximbla,  young 
Hampton  attended  several  private  elemen- 
tary schoo  s  In  Columbia  and  preparatory 
academies  n  Charleston  and  Virginia  before 
entering  Tie  Citadel  to  study  engineering. 
His  high  marks  In  his  engineering  subjects 
forecast  the  success  which  awaited  him  as 
an  engine*  ■.  He  was  graduated  In  1921,  and 
after  brief  service  with  the  Cherokee  County 
Highway  Ommlsslon,  he  transferred  to  the 
state  road  department,  there  to  remain  for 
16  years. 

In  1936. 1  lampton  accepted  a  post  with  the 
Bureau  of  :  >ubllc  Roads  and  was  assigned  to 
lU  office  at  Raleigh,  N.C.  HU  work  extended 
from  Alb«]iarle  Sound  on  the  coast  to  the 
mountains,  and  covered  a  period  of  19  years. 
It  wsa  l4  late  1954  that  the  call  came  to 
Join  the  odclaldom  of  the  Columbia  news- 
papers. In  \  thlch  he,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  share  holders  as  descendants  of  the 
Gonzaleses. 

Deeply  ai  tached  to  his  highway  work  and 
well  on  the  way  to  further  advancement  with 
the  bureau  Hampton  labored  over  whether 
to  accept  tie  Invitation  from  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Columbia  papers. 

But  the  ultimate  decision  to  come  was 
reached  am  I  he  Joined  the  company  Jan.  1, 
1965.  as  asi  Istant  to  the  president,  who  at 
that  time  w  as  the  late  J.  M.  Blalock. 

Applying  the  analytical  thoroughness 
which  had  characterized  his  success  as  an 
engineer  tl- e  new  member  of  the  manage- 
ment staff  I  tudiotisly  made  the  change  from 
one  career  to  another,  and  began  a  rise  In 
rank  and  li  fluence. 

By  1958,  He  was  executive  vice  president. 
In  1961,  he  was  promoted  to  vice  president 
and  general  manager  and  In  1963,  with  the 
retirement  pi  Mr.  Blalock,  he  was  elected  by 
the  Board  is  president  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Hamp  ton  steered  the  company  through 
a  period  ol  accelerated  growth  and  of  In- 
creasing pu;  )llc  demand  upon  the  services  of 
newspapers  as  progress  surged  upward  In 
South  Carolina. 

And  his  I  residency  was  In  an  era  of  revo- 
lutionary cliange  In  the  processes  for  jhw- 
duclng  newspapers.  The  computer  came  to 
have  an  eve  i  more  Important  role  than  data 
processing  1  a.  the  business  and  other  offices. 
Computers  came  Into  use  In  the  actual 
production  of  the  newspapers,  first  In  the 
production  >f  tape  for  typesetting  machines, 
and  then  p«  rformlng  essential  services  when 
"cold"  type  completely  replaced  "hot"  type 
In  an  hlstot  Ic  evolution. 

A  photogi  aphlc  process  In  companionship 
with  the  conputer  now  does  what  linotype 
machines,  p  txluclng  hot  type,  once  did.  The 
linotype  michlnee  disappeared  from  the 
composing  i  oom  of  The  State  and  The  Co- 
lumbia Rec(  Td  and  from  some  of  the  com- 
pany's othei  newspapers. 

The  growl  h  of  the  newspapers  during  this 
period  not  c  nly  required  the  latest,  best  and 
speediest  pr  icesses  for  type  production,  but 


also  additional  printing  press  capacity,  and 
this  was  provided. 

All  of  these  advances  won  the  study.  Inter- 
est and  authorization  of  Mr.  Hampton,  whose 
training  In  engineering  enabled  him  to  grasp 
quickly  the  technical  requirements  of  news- 
paper production. 

These  moves  were  in  line  with  Hampton's 
prime  and  stated  principle  of  policy — service 
to  the  advancement  of  all  areas  served  by  the 
newspapers. 

He  once  said,  "Since  the  hard  economics  of 
dally  newspaper  publishing  In  our  times 
boiled  down  to  the  requirement  that  news- 
papers in  cities  of  Columbia's  size  be  under 
Joint  ownership  and  publication.  It  became 
even  more  encumbent  upon  them  to  give 
maximum  service  to  the  people  and  their 
endeavors."  This  he  said  In  connection  with 
laying  down  a  basic  policy. 

In  the  period  of  Mr.  Hampton's  leadership 
of  the  company,  opportunities  appeared  for 
the  acquisition  of  other  newspapers  to  Join 
the  State-Record  family. 

First  In  a  series  of  additions  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  company  was  The  Dally  Herald  of 
Oulfport,  Miss.,  serving  that  city  and  Its 
next-door  sister  community  of  BUoxl  and  a 
wide  area  of  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  Herald  Is  an  afternoon  dally.  Subse- 
quently, the  company  entered  the  morning 
field,  publishing,  in  addition  to  The  Herald, 
the  South  Mississippi  Sun.  Thus  the  area,  for 
the  first  time,  was  provided  with  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  dallies. 

Next,  the  State-Record  Co.  branched  Into 
television,  purchasing  stations  at  Charleston, 
S.C.;  Lubbock.  Texas;  and  Roswell.  N.M.,  the 
latter  being  a  "satellite"  station  of  the  Lub- 
bock operation. 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina beach  areas  of  Horry  and  Georgetown 
counties  Indicated  the  need  of  a  dally  news- 
paper, located  at  Myrtle  Beach,  and  this  was 
another  opportunity  for  the  State -Record  Co. 
to  enlarge  Its  services. 

The  Sun  Publishing  Co.  of  Myrtle  Beach 
already  published  a  newspaper  there,  but  not 
a  dally,  as  v^ell  as  at  the  nearby  county  seat 
at  Conway.  The  State-Record  Co.  acquired 
both  and  converted  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun 
News  Into  a  dally  newspaper.  The  Conway 
paper,  a  weekly,  is  the  Field  and  Herald. 

In  May  1979.  The  Newberry  Observer,  a 
weekly  newspaper  In  Newberry,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State-Record  Co. 

Even  before  some  of  these  acquisitions, 
Mr.  Hampton,  as  head  of  the  entire  opera- 
tion, had  recognized,  in  the  light  of  growth, 
the  necessity  of  corporate  adjustment,  and 
worked  out  a  plan  which  the  board  of  direc- 
tors adopted. 

This  established  the  State-Record  Co.  as 
the  parent  organization  and  set  up  as  sub- 
sidiaries separate  operating  corporations  for 
the  various  holdings. 

Already,  there  was  the  State  Printing  Co.. 
doing  commercial  printing  and  dating  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Gonzales  brothers'  owner- 
ship. It  was  placed  as  a  subsidiary  under  the 
new  corporate  umbrella,  as  were  the  operat- 
ing companies  for  the  Columbia,  Mississippi. 
Myrtle  Beach,  Conway  and  Newberry  news- 
papers, and  the  Charleston,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  television  stations,  as  well  as  an- 
other Interest,  the  Bestway  Express  Co.,  a 
freight-hauling  facility  which  subsequently 
was  sold. 

Until  his  retirement  as  president  of  the 
State-Record  Co..  Hampton  was  chief  execu- 
tive officer  for  the  entire  family  of  companies. 
Each,  however,  had  its  own  slate  of  officers, 
from  president  on  down,  and  each  does  today. 
Mr.  Hampton  retained  the  chairmanship 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  continued  as  publisher  of  the 
newspapers.  He  was  known  for  his  capacity 
to  work  well  with  his  top  executives  and, 
indeed,  with  the  many  employees  of  the  com- 
panies, and  was  held  In  their  high  respect. 


One  of  Mr.  Hampton's  early  measures  after 
coming  to  the  company  was  to  personally 
devise  a  modem  retirement,  or  pension,  pro- 
gram for  all  personnel  of  the  companies. 

Some  years  later  there  was  instituted  an- 
other of  his  original  goals — an  employee 
profit-sharing  arrangement.  Meanwhile,  the 
Insurance  program  for  employees  was  sub- 
stantially upgraded,  both  in  the  field  of  life 
Insurance  and  health  Insurance. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  studies  of  news- 
paper management,  Hampton  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  wide  variety  of  skills  and 
talents  which  are  essential  to  newspaper 
publishing.  He  placed  a  high  valuation  on 
the  men  and  women  who  exercised  these 
capacities. 

"Skilled  and  talented  people  prevent  a 
newspaper  from  being  merely  a  stereotyped 
product.  They  are  a  newspaper's  life  blood. 
Some  are  the  producers  Inside  the  plant  and 
others  are  our  contacts  with  the  pubUc.  All 
are  essential,"  he  once  said.  In  stating  an- 
other of  his  guiding  principles  as  the  head  of 
the  operation. 

Mr.  Hampton's  capacity  to  deal  with  people 
showed  Itself  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  scale  of  employees  and  officials.  And  It 
reflected  Itself  also  in  his  relations  with  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  companies.  He  al- 
ways spoke  highly  of  the  cooperation  he  was 
given  by  the  directors. 

The  change  he  made  from  a  long  career  In 
engineering  to  publishing  was  a  sharp  one, 
and  be  took  note  of  It  In  a  papwr  he  wrote  for 
reading  at  a  meeting  of  a  local  literary  club. 
It  was  appropriately  titled  "Printers'  Ink  on 
an  Engineer." 

"Having  made  the  change."  he  wrote, 
"from  engineering  to  newspaper  publishing 
without  benefit  of  transitional  training,  It 
afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  look 
through  the  eyes  of  an  engineer,  unclouded 
by  previous  experience." 

It  was  his  way  of  saying  he  had  brought  a 
totally  unprejudiced  eye  to  his  new  and  un- 
sought responsibility. 

As  demanding  as  was  the  task  of  Induct- 
ing himself  into  the  field  of  publishing  man- 
agement, Hampton  found  himself  respond- 
ing Inunedlately  upon  his  return  to  Colum- 
bia, to  the  calls  for  community  service. 

He  may  not  have  realized  It  at  the  time, 
but  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  comprehen- 
sive contribution  on  his  part  to  civic  and 
cultural  leadership  In  Columbia.  His  service 
and  participation  were  demanded  in  a  wide 
variety  of  community  activities. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Colvmibla  In 
1955.  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Columbia  Community  Services  organization, 
which  evolved  into  the  United  P^ind  and 
later  the  United  Way  of  the  Midlands. 

And  at  approximately  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
chamber  at  that  time  was  an  agency  of  lim- 
ited resources  and  activity,  housed  In  two 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  now-demol- 
ished Jerome  Hotel. 

Hampton  was  elected  chairman  of  a  cham- 
ber committee  assigned  to  rejuvenate  -the 
organization  and  to  provide  It  with  a  new 
home.  The  chamber's  subsequent  success  can 
be  traced  to  the  work  of  that  committee. 

As  time  passed,  he  became  vice  president 
of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society;  commis- 
sioner, Richland  County  Historical  Preser- 
vation Commission;  director.  Columbia  Stage 
Society,  which  operates  the  Town  Theatre; 
director,  Columbia  Music  Festival  Associa- 
tion; director,  Columbia  Museimi  of  Art; 
member.  Advisory  Committee,  Junior 
League;  member.  Advisory  Board,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association;  and  mem- 
ber. Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aurora  Club 
for  the  Blind. 

The  formation  of  The  Citadel  Development 
Foundation  drew  Mr.  Hampton  into  the  serv- 
ice of  his  alma  mater.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  subse- 
quently was  elected  to  the  vice  presidency. 
The  purpose  of  the  body  Is  to  raise  private, 
donated  funds  for  the  advancement  of  the 
institution. 

His  election  as  vice  president  of  the 
Foundation  was  In  1973. 

In  1965,  eight  years  before  he  assumed 
this  responsibility  in  the  interest  of  his  alma 
mater.  The  Citadel  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  achievements  as  engineer,  pub- 
lisher and  citizen. 

He  also  was  called  Into  the  service  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  President's  Coun- 
cil, and  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Chairs,  being  the  body  to  deter- 
mine the  funding  of  chairs,  or  special  and/or 
additional  faculty  places. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Hampton  was  asso- 
ciated with  activities  looking  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Columbia  and  Fort  Jack- 
son, and  in  these  capacities  he  knew  well 
the  commanding  generals  and  other  high- 
ranking  officers. 

An  aspect  of  Mr.  Hampton's  activity  in 
public  affairs  was  the  fact  that  in  four  In- 
stances the  institutions  Involved  sought  to 
acquire  property. 

While  on  the  chamber  board,  its  new  office 
was  built. 

During  his  presidency  of  the  United 
Fund,  the  building  at  Assembly  and  Rich- 
land streets  was  purchased  as  head'^uarters. 

While  on  the  board  of  the  Columbia  Mu- 
seums of  Art  and  Science,  the  entire  block 
on  which  the  museum  building  is  located 
was  acquired. 

During  the  time  be  was  on  the  YWCA 
Advisory  Committee,  additional  property  at 
its  location  was  bought.  And  as  an  official 
of  The  Citadel  Foundation,  funds  were 
raised  looking  to  constructions  as  well  as 
other  upgrading  purposes. 

In  the  business  world,  Mr.  Hampton 
served  first  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  now  Plrst- 
Cttizens  Bank,  and  then  on  the  board  of  the 
South   Carolina  National   Bank. 

In  the  world  of  publishing,  he  served  two 
terms  on  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish- 
er:: Association  boprd.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  South  Carolina  Press  As- 
sociation, which  he  served  for  a  time  on  Its 
Executive  Committee. 

An  Episcopalian,  Mr.  Hampton,  upon  his 
return  to  Columbia,  renewed  his  member- 
ship in  the  church  of  his  boyhood.  Trinity. 

He  became  first  a  vestryman  and  then  was 
elected  senior  warden,  the  top  lay  position 
In  church  leadership. 

In  the  tradition  of  his  ancestors,  the  Gon- 
zales. Mr.  Hampton  enjoyed  writing  and  had 
hoped  to  Indulge  in  this  inclination  when 
he  Joined  the  newspapers. 

The  executive  responsibilities  which  fell 
to  him,  however,  prevented  this  to  a  larg^e 
extent. 

When  his  son.  Dr.  Ambrose  G.  Hampton 
Jr.,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Hospi- 
tal in  Paris,  the  publisher  and  Mrs.  Hamp- 
ton visited  the  French  city  and  Hampton 
did  a  series  of  articles.  Illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs he  made  himself.  The  series  was  most 
favorably  received  by  readers  of  The  State. 
Later,  he  did  another  Illustrated  series  on  a 
visit  he  made  to  London. 

Mr.  Hampton's  hobbles  were  photography, 
swimming,  which  he  did  almost  daUy  In 
Columbia,  and  occasional  woodwork  In  his 
basement  shop. 

Mr.  Hampton  was  a  member  of  the  Colum- 
bia Cotillion,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Flemenco  Club,  a  member  of  the  Kosmos 
Club,  formerly  a  Rotarlan,  a  member  of  the 
Palmetto  Club,  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  of 
Charleston,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Forest  Lake 
Country  Club. 


Trxbutes  Por'that  Hampton   As  "SotrrBEKN 
Oentlkkan" 

Newspaper  publisher  Ambrose  Gonzales 
Hampton  was  remembered  today  as  a  self- 
less person  who  was  known  widely  for  his 
Integrity  and  honor  and  devotion  to  the  bet- 
terment of  South  Carolina. 

"I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  find 
a  higher  type  of  man.  What  more  can  I  say," 
said  Nolan  P.  Shuler,  retired  president  of 
South  Carolina  National  Bank,  where  Mr. 
Hampton  served  as  director  and  was  later 
named  director  emeritus. 

"He  was  the  grandest  gentleman  within 
The  Citadel  family,"  said  Col.  D.  D.  Nicholson 
of  The  Citadel. 

Nicholson  recalled  that  members  of  the 
board  of  The  Citadel  Development  Founda- 
tion wanted  Mr.  Hampton  to  be  president  of 
the  foundation. 

But,  he  said.  Mr.  Haiapton  was  never  one 
to  seek  the  limelight  and  declined  the  posi- 
tion, but  worked  as  hard  as  anyone  as  vice 
president  of  the  foundation. 

"We  used  his  name  frequently  In  recruit- 
ing people,"  said  Nicholson,  because  of  the 
example  which  Mr.  Hampton  set. 

"He  is  Just  legendary  in  being  a  Southern 
gentleman." 

"I  don't  think  Columbia  people  realize  how 
much  he  has  done  for  Columbia,"  said  Co- 
lumbia attorney  and  real  esate  developer 
Eklwln  Cooper  Sr.,  a  long-time  associate  of 
Mr.  Hampton  in  many  civic  and  community 
organizations. 

Cooper  said  Mr.  Hampton  was  always 
"quiet  and  reserved"  and  never  sought  ac- 
colades for  the  untiring  work  he  did  to  help 
Columbia. 

He  said  Mr.  Hampton  not  only  contributed 
to  Columbia  with  money  for  many  different 
projects,  but  also  in  time  and  devotion. 

"His  death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of 
Columbia."  he  said. 

Peter  Manlgault,  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Evening  Post  and  The  News  and  Cou- 
rier in  Charleston  said  today : 

"His  many  friends  at  the  Charleston  news- 
papers are  greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Ambrose  Hampton.  He  was  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  dignity  and  modesty,  of  warmth  and 
humor — a  respected  colleague  and  a  delight- 
ful companion. 

"We  all  especially  admired  the  way  be 
changed  careers  in  middle-age  and  rapidly 
became  very  much  "one  of  us"  in  the  some- 
what clubby  world  of  newspapermen — and 
not  only  one  of  us.  but  one  whose  advice  we 
sought  and  to  whom  we  listened. 

"We  send  our  profound  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  to  the  State-Record." 

Former  state  Highway  Commissioner  Silas 
N.  Pearman,  who  worked  with  Hampton  when 
he  was  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  (now  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration) and  the  state  highway  department, 
called  Hampton  "dependable,  diligent,  smart 
and  a  mighty  fine  man." 

U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  in  a  statement 
from  his  Washington  office,  said: 

"The  death  of  Ambrose  Hampton  is  a  deep 
loss  to  the  state  and  community  he  served 
so  well,  to  the  publishing  organization 
he  headed  so  effectively  and  most  of  all,  to 
his  family  and  many  friends  whose  devotion 
and  respect  he  shared. 

"He  was  a  quiet  man  who  could  move 
mountains  without  raising  his  voice  and  his 
accomplishments  through  the  years  attest  to 
his  foresight  and  effectiveness. 

"He  was  an  outstanding  num  of  bis  time 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

"I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife 
and  children  and  all  members  of  his  family." 

He  Was  a  Bttiloex  of  Bridges 
An  early  assignment  of  Ambrose  Gonzales 
Hampton   as   a  fiedgling  engineer,   age  31, 
was  in  the  Wateree  River  swamp,  building 


approaches  to  a  new  bridge  over  that  South 
Carolina  river. 

This  career  was  to  extend  34  years,  during 
whioh  he  achieved  a  record  earning  blm  very 
high  ratings  with  the  profession  and  expres- 
sions from  his  superiors  of  the  "loss"  which 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  incurred  when 
he  resigned  from  that  administration  in  1966 
to  transfer  to  newspaper  publishing. 

His  first  experience,  on  the  Wateree,  bad 
a  lasting  Influence  on  his  life. 

Boarding,  whUe  on  that  mission.  In  the 
community  of  Stateburg,  he  met  Mlaa 
Henrlette  DuBose  Dargan,  daughter  of  Col. 
John  J.  Dargan  and  Mrs.  Dargan. 

Colonel  Dargan  was  a  lawyer,  editor, 
planter  and  later  the  operator  of  a  distin- 
guished private  school. 

Miss  Dargan  was  to  become  Mrs.  Hampton 
and  to  share  with  the  engineer  his  early 
nomadic  life,  from  one  bridge  project  to 
another  In  Soutb  Carolina  and  to  lend  im- 
portant support  during  the  subsequent  high- 
ly successftil  career  with  the  Bureau  of 
Roads  in  North  Carolina  and  the  followlx>g 
experience  of  publishing. 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the 
Wateree.  there  fcrilowed  studious,  hard-work- 
ing years  in  which  Mr.  Hampton  and  his 
family  were  moved  from  one  location  to 
another  as  the  state's  road  and  bridge-build- 
ing program  was  steadily,  even  swiftly,  en- 
larged under  a  citizen  demand  to  "get  us  out 
of  tbe  mud." 

First,  there  was  resident  engineer  work 
in  Lancaster.  The  Sampit  River  bridge  at 
Georgetown  was  next. 

An  innovation  became  necessary  in  con- 
structing the  Sampit  bridge,  involving  a  trl- 
angulatlon  system  for  the  location  of  piers. 
This  was  necessitated  by  the  shifting  sur- 
face of  soils  as  a  result  of  "fill"  construction. 
The  change  worked. 

Then  came  the  big  project  of  a  new  bridge 
over  both  the  North  and  South  branches  of 
the  San  tee  River,  with  Mr.  Hampton  the 
resident  engineer  and  living  at  McClellan- 
vUle. 

Mud  and  mosqultos  and  many  other  prob- 
lems were  overcome  in  tbls  Important  con- 
struction. 

This  was  then  to  be  the  longest  bridge  in 
tbe  state,  covering  2.2  miles.  The  porous 
limestone  of  the  South  Santee  required  a 
change  in  design  and  unusual  construction 
procedures  and  was  the  young  engineer's 
largest  and  most  challenging  project  yet  as 
the  resident — or  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Highway  Department. 

A  move  to  Denmark  ensued  when  be  be- 
came resident  engineer  for  the  bridge  over 
the  Edlsto  River  near  Cottagevllle  and 
Round  O. 

Mr.  Hampton  was  getting  a  thorough  Ini- 
tiation in  bridge  building  as  well  as  a  sample 
of  livin'?.  like  some  ministers,  all  over  tbe 
state.  Bridges  had  become,  and  were  to  re- 
main, a  major  wcvk  for  him,  but  not  the 
only  function. 

One  of  the  first  bridges  to  use  continuous 
I-beam  construction  was  the  Whale  Branch 
span  near  Beaufort,  and  Mr.  Hampton  had 
found  another  project,  fresh  experience  and 
another  town  in  which  to  live. 

The  Depression  fell  as  he  reached  his  next 
assignment  which  was  on  projected  bridges 
between  Aiken  and  Salley,  and  the  project 
was  postponed. 

But  the  economic  conditions  did  not  im- 
mediately  inunoblllze   Mr.   Hampton. 

During  s  part  of  this  period  he  did  surveys 
and  foundation  investigation  for  the  Savan- 
nah River  bridge,  crossing  near  Allendale.  He 
then  did  telephone,  fire  tower  and  truck  trail 
work  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
program  (a  Depression  measure)  under  tbe 
auspices  of  tbe  State  Commission  of  Forestry 
in  the  Pee  Dee  district.  Another  section  of 
the  state  opened  up  to  him. 

There  was  a  time  during  tbe  dire  days  of 
the  Depression  when  even  engineers  had  in- 
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r  with  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
moved  to  Raleigh.  From  1936 
engaged  mainly  in  the  location 
of   bridges   and   highway 
under  the  various  federal  aid  pro- 
state of  North  Carolina. 

of  Roads  Is  tbe  agency  which 
usage  of  federal-aid  funds  for 
bridges   and   its   fimctlonlng 
of  high  qtiallty. 
writing  continued. 

le  wrote  a  special  report  on  the 
of  the  Albemarle  Sound  bridge 
was  involved  In  behalf  of  tbe 
this  was  published  in  the  "Con- 
Engineers  Monthly." 
^rld  War  II.  Mr.  Hampton  was  In 
access  road  investigations  and  In 
ronstructlon  of  access  roads  lead- 
establishments  in  North  Car- 
n  the  same  period  he  was  state 
officer  for  highways  and  bridges, 
war.  Mr.  Hampton  was  appointed 
in  charge  of  all  location  and 
Ifortb  Carolina  under  the  super- 
L.  Hooper,  tbe  Bureau  of  Public 
engineer, 
dicing  this  period  that  a  most  Im- 
an^   far-reaching   function   fell   to 
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the  new  Interstate  and   other 
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later  to  participate,  as  an  au- 

subject.  In  setting  up  a  short 

this   process   at   North   Carolina 
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had  Invented  and  built  a  special 
'or  measuring  vibrations  and  de- 
1  tructures. 

in  some  post-graduate  studies 

State  and  also  in  checking 

under  unusual  load  conditions 

analj^ing  lateral  load  distributions  of 

of  structures. 

at  Raleigh  be  submitted  several 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  which 

in  that  national  agency's 
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this  performance  rating  said: 

imaginative  scope  and  vision 

highway  design  should  be  that  Mr. 

excelled.  It  Is  my  belief  that 

work  which  has  been  done  In 

Carohna   on   the    Interstate   System 

;>a8t  year  must  be  outstanding 


In  tbe  nation  as  a  whole  when  viewed  from 
the  relatively  light  traffic  load  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  Is  believed  that  Mr.  Hampton's  vision 
In  this  matter  will  be  clearly  vindicated  In 
the  years  ahead. 

And  Mr.  Hooper's  evaluation  also  said: 
"Habitual  diligence  in  performing  duties  and 
giving  attention  to  work  Is  second  nature  to 
blm.  He  not  only  performs  bis  work  with 
a  minimum  of  waste  effort,  but  rather  with 
a  very  minimum,  bringing  Into  account  a 
knowledge  gained  by  continuous  and  ex- 
tensive study  of  all  engineering  principles 
covering  his  work.  Very  much  less  accom- 
plishment would  have  rated  satisfactory." 

On  tbe  subject  of  "Leadership"  Mr.  Hooper 
wrote:  "A  few  years  ago  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  local  engineers  to 
construct  highway  grade  separations  and 
braided  Intersections.  The  fact  that  we  are 
now  building  structures  of  this  sort  Is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  leadership  and  guiding  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Hampton." 

When  B.  P.  McWhorter,  then  Division 
Three  engineer  at  Atlanta  for  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  became 
ill,  Mr.  Hampton  replaced  him  in  that  high 
capacity  for  a  time. 

And  when  Mr.  Hampton  resigned  from  the 
Bureau  to  come  to  the  Columbia  newspapers. 
Mr.  McWhorter  wrote  him  a  complimentary 
letter  of  regret  in  which  he  said: 

"In  my  opinion,  we  are  losing  one  of  the 
ablest  engineers  the  Bureau  has.  and  I  am 
not  confining  my  opinion  to  Division  Three. 
Tour  broad  Icnowledge  of  engineering  and 
administrative  ability  in  solving  difficult 
problems  with  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment have  been  outstanding,  and  very  few 
have  been  outstanding,  and  very  few  men 
have  those  qualities  which  are  so  necessary 
for  higti  positions  in  the  Bureau." 

An  accomplished  writer  in  the  Oonzales 
family's  literary  tradition  Mr.  Hampton  had 
scant  time  for  writing  for  the  newspaper 
of  which  he  became  publisher  and  president. 
But  several  deftly  written  series  on  trips  he 
made  to  E^irope.  with  illustrations  of  photo- 
graphs he  himself  took,  did  come  from  bis 
pen  and  were  published  in  TTie  State,  win- 
ning a  wide  and  appreciative  readership. 

In  1965,  10  years  after  he  had  Joined  the 
newspapers,  he  was  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  The  Citadel.  He 
had  brought  distinction  to  his  alma  mater. 

In  his  Columbia  office,  long  after  active 
engineering  had  become  a  vocation  of  the 
past,  engineering  publications  still  received 
his  Interested  attention. 

But  directing  the  affairs  of  tbe  newspaper 
and  their  related  but  separate  entitles  more 
than  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  man  of 
two  striking  careers. 

Ambsose  O.  Hampton 
To  build  bridges  of  concrete  and  steel 
across  mud  and  mire  through  slush  and 
swamp  is  no  mean  feat  for  the  skilled  en- 
gineer, and  Ambrose  Oonzales  Hampton 
crafted  and  constructed  enduring  bridges 
in  his  beloved  South  Carol  ma. 

As  a  distinguished  builder  of  bridges  and 
roads,  be  straightened  earthen  trails,  trans- 
forming road  systems  In  North  and  South 
Carolina  with  precise  planning  and  dutiful 
care  for  small  details.  His  mastery  of  tbe 
science  of  highway  engineering  remained,  al- 
ways, a  source  of  pleasure. 

Ambrose  Hampton  did  more,  much  more. 
He  built  bridges  of  understanding  and  Jus- 
tice as  a  Renaissance  gentleman,  blessed  with 
a  Renaissance  mind.  Imbued  with  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  history,  learning  therefrom,  be 
was  graced  with  that  rarest  of  qualities — 
gentility.  Manners  in  bridge-building  of 
mortal  relations  are  consummately  impor- 
tant and  Ambrose  Hampton  planned  and 
structured  better  lives  for  all  people  in 
Colimibla  and  our  state.  He  preserved  the 


best,  reinforced  tbe  weakened  structures  of 
our  community,  and  built  new  bridges  where 
none  had  existed. 

Gentleness  to  all  mankind  directed  his 
energies  In  publishing  this  and  other  news- 
papers. Gentle  and  low  was  his  voice;  gentle 
and  great  were  his  dreams  and  deeds.  Having 
lived  among  Carolinians  all  over  our  state, 
be  treasured  service  at  all  societal  levels 
with  an  absolute  trust  in  time-proven  virtues 
of  honest  work,  honest  endeavor  and  sacred 
honor. 

He  wanted  this  newspaper  to  serve  the 
people  of  Columbia  and  Carolina — to  serve 
them  all,  to  serve  them  fairly,  to  serve  them 
well,  without  fear  or  favor.  Time's  slow  tor- 
ments never  disturbed  his  dedication  and 
devotion. 

To  the  gentleman,  modesty  is  a  greater 
virtue  than  vanity.  Ambrose  Gonzales  Hamp- 
ton was  a  modest  man,  unscarred  over  his 
tall  and  courtly  frame  by  any  scratch  of 
vanity. 

Yet,  it  is  not  vain  for  others  to  say  in 
simple  truth  that  In  our  dally  lives,  we 
Columbians  and  Carolinians  daily  cross 
"bridges,"  testaments  and  now  memorials  to 
bis  personal  and  professional  understanding, 
character  and  genius. 

Ambrose  Hampton's  bridges  do,  and  shall, 
endure. 

TaiBtrrES  Abe  Pjud 

Colleagues,  old  friends  and  government 
officials  mourned  the  passing  Wednesday  of 
Columbia  newspaper  publisher  Ambrose  O. 
Hampton. 

He  was  praised  as  one  whose  advice  was 
sought — and  listened  to — by  his  fellow 
publishers. 

"His  many  friends  at  the  Charleston  news- 
papers are  greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Ambrose  Hampton.  He  was  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  dignity  and  modesty,  of  warmth  and 
hiimor — a  respected  colleague  and  a  delight- 
ful companion,"  said  Peter  Manlgault,  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  The  (Charleston) 
Evening  Post  and  Tbe  News  and  Courier. 

"We  all  especially  admired  the  way  be 
changed  careers  In  middle  age  and  rapidly 
became  very  much  'one  of  us'  In  the  some- 
what clubby  world  of  newspapermen— and 
not  only  one  of  us,  but  one  whose  advice  we 
sought  and  to  whom  we  listened." 

Reid  Montgomery,  secretary-manager  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Association,  de- 
scribed Mr.  Hampton  as  "a  stalwart"  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  said  he  represented 
tbe  tradition  of  family  involvement  in  news- 
papers. 

"Mr.  Hampton  added  much  to  newspaper- 
ing  in  South  Carolina.  His  many  friends  in 
the  press  association  express  sympathy  to  his 
family,"  Montgomery  said,  adding  that  Mr. 
Hampton  had  carried  on  "the  great  tradition 
of  the  Oonzales  family." 

Gov.  Dick  Riley  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton's "faith,  vision  and  energy"  and  said  that 
the  state  Is  "richer  by  far  because  of  his  full 
and  active  life  and  we  are  made  all  the 
poorer  by  bis  passing. 

"The  death  of  Ambrose  O.  Hampton  sad- 
dens not  only  his  family,  but  scores  of  his 
friends,  associates  and  all  of  South  Caro- 
lina," the  governor  said. 

"Ambrose  Hampton  was  a  remarkable  man 
of  faith,  dedication  and  courage,  who  re- 
mained intensely  loyal  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards and  uncompromising  principles  of  the 
Journalism  profession  In  which  he  endeavored 
most  of  his  life. 

"His  was  an  uncommon  faith,  vision  and 
energy.  He  gave  unselfishly  to  his  state, 
community,  country  and  fellow  man  m  the 
closely-held  belief  that  man  Is,  In  the  final 
analysis,  bis  brother's  keeper,"  Riley  said. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C,  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Hampton  Wednesday  as  "a  quiet  man 
who  could  move  mountains  without  ever 
raising  his  voice  .  .  . 
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•The  death  of  Ambrose  Hampton  is  a  deep 
loss  to  the  state  and  community  he  served 
ao  well,  to  the  publishing  organization  he 
headed  so  effectively,  and  most  of  all,  to  his 
family  and  the  many  friends  whose  devotion 
and  respect  he  shared,"  Thurmond  said. 

"He  was  a  quiet  man  who  could '  move 
mountains  without  ever  raising  hU  voice, 
and  his  accomplishments  throughout  the 
years  attest  to  his  foresight  and  effective- 
ness. He  was  an  outstanding  man  of  his 
time  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed,"  Thur- 
mond said. 

South  Carolina  has  lost  "an  illustrious 
son,"  with  the  passing  of  Ambrose  Hampton, 
Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings  said. 

"Not  only  in  his  DUbll?hing  endeavors,  but 
in  his  civic  and  community  work,  he  made 
our  state  a  better  place  in  which  to  work 
and  live."  Hollings  said. 

Mr.  Hampton  "dedicated  tremendous  effort 
to  everything  he  did — from  brmging  news 
and  information  and  entertainment  to  his 
newspaper  readers  to  working  to  enhance  the 
many  worthy  causes  in  which  he  involved 
himself. 

"We  have  lost  a  leader — and  a  true  friend," 
Hollings  said. 

University  of  South  Carolina  President 
James  B.  Holderman  praised  Mr.  Hampton  In 
a  statement  as  "distinguished,  and  much 
valued  honorary  alumnus  of  the  university. 
"He  had  assisted  greatly  with  the  Chair 
Endowment  Fund,"  said  Dr.  Holderman. 
"and  his  advice  and  practical  support  were 
always  appreciated. 

"The  board  of  trustees  was  happy  to 
award  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters  in  1978,  and  I  personally  feel  I  have 
lost  a  real  friend,"  Holderman  said. 

"I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  find 
a  higher  type  of  man.  What  more  can  I  say," 
said  Nolan  P.  Shuler,  retired  president  of 
tbe  South  Carolina  National  Bank,  where 
Mr.  Hampton  served  as  director  and  later  di- 
rector emeritus. 

"He  was  the  grandest  gentleman  within 
The  Citadel  famUy,"  said  Col.  D.  D.  Nicholson 
of  The  Citadel. 

Nicholson  recalled  tbbt  members  of  the 
board  of  The  Citadel  Development  Founda- 
tion wanted  Mr.  Hampton  to  be  president  of 
Kbt  foundation.  But,  be  said,  Mr.  Hampton 
was  never  one  to  seek  the  limelight  and 
declined  the  position,  but  worked  as  hard  as 
anyone  as  vice  president  of  the  group. 

"We  used  his  name  frequently  in  recruit- 
ing people,"  said  Nicholson,  beclause  of  the 
example  he  set. 

"He  is  Just  legendary  in  being  a  southern 
gentleman." 

"I  don't  think  Columbia  people  realize  how 
much  he  has  done  for  Columbia,"  said 
Columbia  attorney  and  real  estate  developer 
Edwin  Cooper  Sr.,  a  long-time  associate  of 
Mr.  Hampton  in  many  civic  and  community 
organizations. 

Cooper  said  Mr.  Hampton  was  always 
"quiet  and  reserved"  and  never  sought  ac- 
colades for  the  untiring  work  he  did  to  help 
Columbia. 

He  said  Mr.  Hampton  not  only  contributed 
to  Columbia  with  money  for  many  different 
projects,  but  also  in  time  and  devotion. 

"His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  tbe  people  of 
Columbia,"  he  said. 

Former  State  Highway  Commissioner 
Silas  N.  Pearman,  who  worked  with  Mr. 
Hampton  when  he  was  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  (now  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration)  and  the  state  highway 
department,  called  Mr.  Hampton,  "depend- 
able, diligent,  smart  and  a  mighty  fine  man." 
All  of  these  advances  won  the  study.  In- 
terest and  authorization  of  Mr.  Hampton, 
whose  training  In  engineering  enabled  blm 
to  grasp  quickly  the  technloal  requirements 
of  newspaper  production. 

These  moves  were  In  line  with  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton's prime  and  stated  principle  of  policy — 


service  to  the  advancement  of  all  areas  served 
by  the  newspapers. 

He  once  said.  "Since  the  hard  economics  of 
dally  newspaper  publishing  in  our  times 
be 'led  down  to  the  requirement  that  news- 
papers in  cities  of  Columbia's  size  be  under 
Joint  ownership  and  publication.  It  become 
.even  more  Incumbent  upon  them  to  give 
maximum  service  to  the  people  and  their 
endeavors."  This,  he  said  in  connection  with 
laying  down  a  basic  policy. 

In  the  period  of  Mr.  Hampton's  leadership 
of  the  company,  opportunities  appeared  for 
the  acquisition  of  other  newspapers  to  Join 
the  State-Record  family. 

First  in  a  series  ot  additions  to  the  prop- 
erties of  the  company  was  The  Daily  Herald 
of  Gulf  port.  Miss.,  serving  that  city  and  its 
next-door  sister  community  of  Blloxl  and  a 
wide  area  of  the  Oulf  Coast. 

The  Herald  Is  an  afternoon  daily.  Subse- 
quently, tbe  company  entered  the  morning 
field,  publishing.  In  addition  to  Tbe  Herald, 
the  South  Mississippi  Sun.  Thus  the  area, 
for  the  first  time,  was  provided  with  both 
morning  and  afternoon  dailies. 

Next,  the  State-Record  Co.  branched  into 
television,  purchasing  stations  at  Charleston, 
S.C.;  Lubbock,  Texas;  and  Roswell,  N.M.,  the 
latter  being  a  "satellite"  station  of  the  Lub- 
bock, operation. 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina beach  areas  of  Horry  and  Georgetown 
counties  Indicated  tbe  need  of  a  dally  news- 
paper located  at  Myrtle  Beach,  and  this  was 
another  opportunity  for  the  State-Record 
Co.  to  enlarge  Its  services. 

The  Sun  Publishing  Co.  of  Myrtle  Beach 
already  published  a  newspaper  there,  but 
not  a  dally,  and  another  weekly  at  the  near- 
by county  seat  at  Conway.  The  State-Record 
Co.  acquired  both  and  converted  The  (Myrtle 
Beach)  Sun  News  Into  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  Conway  paper,  a  weekly.  Is  the  Field 
and  Herald. 

Some  years  later  there  was  instituted  an- 
other of  his  original  goals — an  employee 
profit-sharing  arrangement.  Meanwhile,  the 
insurance  program  for  employees  was  sub- 
stantially upgraded,  both  In  the  field  of  life 
insurance  and  In  health  Insurance. 

From  the  beginning  of  bis  studies  of 
newspaper  management,  Mr.  Hampton  bad 
been  impressed  with  tbe  wide  variety  of 
skills  and  talents  which  are  essential  to 
newspaper  publishing.  He  placed  a  high 
valuation  on  the  men  and  women  who  exer- 
cised these  capacities. 

"Skilled  and  talented  people  prevent  a 
newspaper  from  being  merely  a  stereotyped 
product.  They  are  a  newspaper's  life  blood. 
Some  are  the  producers  inside  the  plant  and 
others  are  our  contacts  with  the  public.  All 
are  essential,"  be  once  said.  In  stating  an- 
other of  his  guiding  principles  as  the  head 
of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Hampton's  capacity  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple showed  Itself  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  scale  of  employees  and  officials.  And 
It  reflected  Itself  also  In  his  relations  with 
the  boards  of  directors  of  tbe  companies.  He 
always  spoke  highly  of  the  cooperation  he 
was  given  by  tbe  directors. 

The  change  he  made  from  a  long  career 
in  engineering  to  publishing  was  a  sharp 
one,  and  he  took  note  of  It  In  a  paper  he 
wrote  for  reading  at  a  meeting  of  a  local 
Uterary  club.  It  was  appropriately  titled 
"Printers'  Ink  on  an  Engineer." 

"Having  made  the  change,"  he  wrote, 
"from  engineering  to  newspaper  publishing 
without  benefit  of  transitional  training.  It 
afforded  me  an  excellent  c^portunlty  to  look 
through  the  eyes  of  an  engineer,  unclouded 
by  previous  experience." 

It  was  his  way  of  saying  he  had  brought 
a  totally  unprejudiced  eye  to  his  new  and 
unsought  responsibility. 

As  demanding  as  was  the  task  of  induct- 
ing himself  Into  the  field  of  publishing 
management,  Mr.  Hampton  found  himself 


re^KHidlng  Immediately,  upon  his  return  to 
Columbia,  to  the  calls  for  community 
service. 

He  may  not  have  realized  it  at  tbe  time, 
but  this  was  tbe  beginning  of  a  wHnprehen- 
slve  contribution  on  his  part  to  dvlc  and 
cultural   leadership  In  Columbia. 

In  1905.  eight  years  before  he  assumed 
this  responsibility  In  tbe  Interest  of  his 
alma  mater.  The  Citadel  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  In 
recognition  of  his  achievements  as  engineer, 
publisher  and  citizen. 

He  also  was  called  Into  the  service  of  tbe 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  appointed  to  tbe  President's  Cotm- 
cll,  and  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Chairs,  being  the  body  to 
determine  the  funding  of  chairs,  or  special 
and,  or  additional  faculty  places. 

In  1978,  the  university  awarded  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton an  honorary  doctor  of  btimane  letters 
degree. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Hampton  was  associated 
with  activities  looking  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween Columbia  and  Ft.  Jackson  and  In  these 
capacities  he  knew  well  the  commanding  gen- 
erals and  other  high-ranking  officers. 

An  aspect  of  Mr.  Hampton's  activity  in 
public  affairs  was  tbe  fact  that  in  four  in- 
stances tbe  Institutions  Involved  sought  to 
acquire  property. 

While  he  was  on  the  chamber  board,  its 
new  office  was  built. 

During  bis  presidency  of  the  United  Ftmd, 
the  building  at  Assembly  and  Richland 
streets  was  purchased  as  headquarters. 

While  he  was  on  tbe  board  of  tbe  Colum- 
bia Museums  of  Art  and  Science,  the  entire 
block  on  which  tbe  museum  building  is  lo- 
cated was  acquired.  ^^ 

Diu-lng  the  time  he  was  on  the  YWCA  Ad- 
visory Committee,  additional  property  at  Its 
location  was  bought.  And  as  an  official  of 
The  Citadel  Foundation,  funds  were  raised 
locricing  to  constructions  as  well  as  other  vp- 
gradlng  purposes. 

In  the  business  world,  Mr.  Hampton  served 
first  on  tbe  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  now  Plrst-ClU- 
zens  Bank,  and  then  on  the  board  of  the 
South  Carolina  National  Bank. 

In  the  world  of  publishing,  he  served  two 
terms  on  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  board.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  of  the  South  CaroUna  Press  Association, 
which  he  served  for  a  time  on  its  executive 
committee. 

An  Episcopalian.  Ux.  Hampton,  upon  his 
return  to  Coltimbla,  renewed  his  membership 
in  the  church  of  his  boyhood.  Trinity. 

He  became  first  a  vestryman  and  then  was 
elected,  first,  Jimlor  warden  and  then  senior 
warden,  the  top  lay  position  in  church  lead- 
ership. 

In  the  tradition  of  his  ancestors,  the  Oon- 
zales, Mr.  Hampton  enjoyed  writing  and  had 
hoped  to  mdulge  In  this  inclination  when  he 
Joined  tbe  newspapers. 

The  executive  responsibilities  which  fell  to 
him,  however,  prevented  this  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. 

When  his  son.  Dr.  Ambrose  O.  Hampton  Jlr^ 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Hospital  In 
Paris,  tbe  publisher  and  Mrs.  Hampton  visited 
tbe  French  city  and  Hampton  did  a  series  of 
articles,  Illustrated  by  photographs  he  made 
himself.  The  series  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived by  readers  of  The  State.  Later,  he  did 
another  illustrated  series  on  a  visit  he  made 
to  London,  then  trips  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Hampton's  bobbles  were  photography, 
swimming,  which  he  did  almost  daily  in  Co- 
limibla, and  occasional  wordwork  m  bis  base- 
ment shop. 

Mr.  Hampton  was  a  member  of  the  Colum- 
bia CotUUon,  one  of  the  founden  of  the 
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and  after  brief  service  with  the  Cherokee 
County  Highway  Commission,  he  transferred 
to  the  state  road  department,  there  to  remain 
for  15  years. 

In  1936,  tSz.  Hampton  accepted  a  post 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  was 
assigned  to  its  olHce  at  Raleigh,  N.C.  His 
work  extended  from  Albemarle  Sound  on 
the  coast  to  tbe  mountains,  and  covered  a 
period  of  19  years. 

It  was  in  late  1954  that  the  caU  came  to 
Join  the  officialdom  of  the  Columbia  news- 
papers, in  which  he  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  shareholders  as  descendants  of  the 
Gonzaleses. 

Deeply  .ittached  to  his  highway  work  and 
well  on  the  way  to  further  advancement  with 
the  bureau,  Mr.  Hampton  labored  over 
whether  to  accept  the  Invitation  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia  papers. 
He  made  the  ultimate  decision  to  come  to 
Columbia,  and  Joined  the  company  Jan.  1, 
19b5,  as  assistant  to  the  president,  then  the 
late  J.  M.  Blalock. 

Applying  the  analytical  thoroughness 
which  had  cbaractrlzed  bis  success  as  an 
engineer,  the  new  member  of  the  manage- 
ment staff  studiously  made  the  change  from 
one  career  to  another,  and  began  a  rise  In 
rank  and  Influence. 

By  19C8.  Mr.  Hampton  was  executive  vice 
president.  In  1961.  he  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  and  in  1963, 
with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blalock,  he  was 
elected  by  the  board  as  president  and 
publisher. 

Mr.  Hampton  steered  the  company  through 
a  period  of  accelerated  growth  and  of  In- 
creasing public  demand  upon  the  services  of 
newspapers  as  progress  surged  upward  In 
South  Carolina. 

His  presidency  was  in  an  era  of  revcriu- 
tlonary  change  in  the  processes  for  produc- 
ing newspapers.  The  computer  came  to  have 
an  even  more  Important  role  than  data 
processing  in  the  business  and  other  offices. 
Computers  came  into  use  in  the  actual 
pro:<uctlon  of  the  new8p{^)ers.  first  in  the 
production  of  tape  for  typesetting  machines, 
and  then  performing  essential  services  when 
"cold"  type  completely  replaced  "hot"  type 
In  a  historic  evolution. 

A  photographic  process  in  companionship 
with  the  computer  now  does  what  linotype 
machines,  producing  hot  type  once  did.  The 
linotype  machines  disappeared  from  the 
composing  room  of  The  State  and  The 
Columbia  Record  and  from  some  of  the  com- 
pany's other  newspapers. 

The  growth  of  the  newsoapers  during  this 
period  not  only  required  the  latest,  Ijestand 
speediest  processes  for  type  production,  but 
also  additional  printing  press  capacity,  and 
this  was  provided. 

In  May  1979,  The  Newberry  Observer,  a 
weekly  newsp^ier  in  Newberry,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State-Record  Co. 

Even  before  some  of  these  acquisitions. 
Mr.  Hampton,  as  head  of  the  entire  operation, 
had  recognired.  in  the  light  of  growth,  the 
necessity  of  corporate  adjustment,  and 
worked  out  a  plan  which  the  board  of  direc- 
tors idopted. 

This  established  the  State-Record  Co.  as 
the  oarent  oreanlzaatlon  and  set  up  as  sub- 
sidiaries separate  operating  corporations  for 
the  various  holdings. 

Already,  there  was  the  State  Printing  Co., 
doing  commercial  printing  and  dating  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Gonzales  brothers'  owner- 
ship. It  was  placed  as  a  subsidiary  under  the 
new  corporate  umbrella,  as  were  the  oper- 
ating companies  for  the  Columbia.  Missis- 
sippi, Myrtle  Beach.  Conway  and  Newberry 
newspapers,  and  the  Charleston,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  television  stations,  as  well  as 
another  Interest,  the  Bestway  Express  Co..  a 
frei^t-hauling  facility  which  subsequently 
was  sold. 

Until  his  retirement  as  president  of  tbe 


State-Record  Oo.,  Mr.  Hampton  was  chief 
executive  officer  for  the  entire  family  of  com- 
panles.  Bach,  however,  had  its  own  slate  ca 
officers,  from  president  on  down,  and  each 
does  today. 

Mr.  Hampton  retained  the  chairmanship  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  continued  as  publisher  of  the 
newspapers.  He  was  known  for  his  capacity 
to  work  well  with  his  top  executives  and. 
Indeed,  with  the  many  employees  of  the 
companies,  and  was  held  In  their  high  re- 
spect. 

One  of  Mr.  Hampton's  early  measures  after 
coming  to  tbe  company  was  to  devise  per- 
sonally a  modem  retirement,  or  pension  pro- 
gram for  all  personnel  of  the  companies. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Columbia  in 
1955,  be  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Colxunbla  Community  Services  organization, 
which  evolved  Into  the  United  Fund  and 
later  the  United  Way  of  the  Midlands. 

And,  at  approximately  the  same  time,  he 
was  elected  to  the  bocu-d  of  directors  of  the 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  cham- 
ber at  that  time  was  an  agency  of  limited 
resources  and  activity,  boused  in  two  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  now-demolished 
Jerome  Hotel. 

Kir.  Hampton  was  elected  chairman  of  a 
chamber  committee  assigned  to  rejuvenate 
the  organization  and  to  provide  it  with  a 
new  home.  The  chamber's  subsequent  suc- 
cess can  be  traced  to  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

As  time  passed,  he  became  vice  president 
of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society;  commis- 
sioner. Richland  County  Historical  Preserva- 
tion Commission;  director,  Columbia  Stage 
Society,  which  operates  the  Town  Theatre; 
director,  Columbia  Music  Festival  Associa- 
tion; director,  Coltmibla  Museum  of  Art; 
member.  Advisory  Conunlttee,  Junior  Leag^ue; 
member.  Advisory  Board,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association;  and  member.  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Aurora  Club  for  the  Blind, 
bow  the  Federated  Center  of  the  Blind. 

The  formation  of  The  Citadel  Develop- 
ment Foundation  drew  Mr.  Hampton  into 
the  service  of  his  alma  mater.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  to  the  vice  presidency. 
The  purpose  of  the  body  is  to  raise  private, 
donated  funds  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Institution. 

His  election  as  vice  president  of  the  Foun- 
dation was  in  1973. 

Ambbosb  G.  Hampton:  A  Remabkable  Man 

As  publisher,  engineer  and  resoonslve  citi- 
zen, Ambrose  Hampton  was  motivated  by 
what  he  construed  to  be  best  for  his  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  Ebmpton  accepted  tbe  responsibility 
of  publisher  of  The  State  and  The  Columbia 
Record  as  a  latter-day  successor  to  his  news- 
paper-funding uncles,  the  three  Gonzales 
brothers.  Different  as  his  times  were  from 
those  of  his  predecessors,  he  based  his  gen- 
eral newspaper  philosophy  on  the  lasting 
principles  which  the  Gonzales  enunciated 
and  nursued  many  years  before. 

Changing  In  his  mld-flftles  from  an  out- 
standing career  in  engineering  to  publishing 
was  a  challenge  Mr.  Hampton  met  with  strik- 
ing success.  It  was  a  change  made  as  much 
out  of  family  duty  as  from  personal  desire. 
He  had  been  more  than  content  in  engi- 
neering. But  with  a  studlousness  and  resolve 
which  were  inherent  in  his  nature,  he  soon 
grasped  the  intricacies  of  publishing.  Ulti- 
mately, as  his  company's  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  he  directed  its  growth  and 
expansion.  Newspaper  and  television  proper- 
ties in  South  Carolina  proposed  and  com- 
pany holdings  spread  to  Texas,  Mississippi, 
and  New  Mexico. 

A  courteous  man  of  reserve,  with  compas- 
sion for  people  and  the  bent  of  the  conserva- 
tive, he  was.  In  reality,  a  progressive.  The 
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growth  of  the  parent  State-Record  Co.  and 
Its  subsidiary  corporations  demonstrated  the 

fact. 

Columbia  knew  and  appreciated  Ambrose 
Gonzales  Hampton,  the  citizen,  and  his  con- 
tributions of  time,  energy  and  means  to  civic 
and  cultural  betterment.  He  served  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  boards  and  commissions  designed 
for  the  good  of  the  community  and  South 
Carolina.  This  meant  for  him  an  acti.e  role 
of  leadership,  one  including  faithful  service 
to  his  church.  And  he  saw  to  it  that  the  com- 
panies he  headed  were  liberal  and  responsible 
corporate  citizens,  following  his  own  personal 
example. 

Even  though  he  planned  well  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  communications  media  he 
headed,  the  death  of  Mr.  Hampton  is  a  keenly 
felt  loss  by  his  associates  and,  indeed,  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  quiet  builder  wherever 
he  labored,  he  was  the  friend  of  his  fellows, 
a  gentleman,  and  the  object  of  respect  and 
affection.  He  has  left  a  remarkable  life  rec- 
ord, forged  by  a  character  and  a  caliber  all 
too  rare  In  our  age. 

A.  O.  Hampton  Dead  at  79 

Ambrose  Gonzales  Hampton,  newspaper 
publisher,  died  early  Wednesday.  He  was  79. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Sun  Publishing  Co.  of  Myrtle  Beach,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Sun  News.  He  was  publisher  of 
The  State  and  The  Columbia  Record  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  newspapers  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Hampton  had  retired  in  1972  from  his 
position  as  president  of  The  State-Record 
Co.,  parent  entity  for  all  of  the  newspapers 
involved,  as  well  as  for  television  properties 
In  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
and  the  State  Printing  Co.  of  Columbia;  he 
was  president  of  the  company  when  it  pur- 
chased Sun  Publishing  Co. 

Services  will  be  at  5  p.m.  today  In  Trinity 
Cathedral  conducted  by  the  Very  Rev.  John 
E.  Banks,  Jr.  with  burial  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard. 

Stirvlvlng  are  his  wife,  Henriette  DuBore 
Dargen  Hampton;  a  son  Dr.  Ambrose  C. 
Hampton  Jr.;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ben  Rankin 
(Henriette  Dargan)  Morris;  two  brothers, 
Frank  Hampton  and  Harry  R.  E.  Hampton, 
all  of  Columbia:  a  sister,  Mrs.  Victor  (Ger- 
trude Hampton)  Barrlnger,  of  Richmond, 
Va.;  and  six  grandchildren. 

A  sister,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hampton  Bostlck,  died 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hamoton  had  served  as  president  of 
The  State-Record  Co.  since  1963.  In  relin- 
quishing the  presidency,  he  retained  tbe 
resnonslblllty  of  oubl's^'er  of  the  newspayers. 

He  came  to  the  publishing  field  In  mid- 
life after  a  highly  successful  career  as  a  high- 
way engineer,  first  with  the  South  Carolina 
Highway  Department  and  then  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (now  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.) 

With  both  agencies  he  soeclalized  in  bridge 
construction  and  devised  new  procedures 
which  became  standard  practice. 

Hampton  descended  from  two  notable 
families.  His  ancestor  was  Anthony  Hamp- 
ton, who  came  to  South  Caro"na  from  Vir- 
ginia before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  preat- 
neohew  of  Oen.  Wade  Hampton.  His  father 
was  Prank  Hamoton  and  his  mother.  Oer- 
tude  Con7at<»8  Himnton.  wps  a  sister  of  N.  O. 
Ambrose  and  William  E.  Gonzales,  the  broth- 
ers who  founded  The  State  newspaper  in 
1891. 

Bora  May  17,  1900,  at  Woodlands,  home  of 
his  parents  at  the  edge  of  Columbia,  young 
Hampton  attended  several  private  elemen- 
tary schools  In  Columbia  and  preparatory 
academies  in  Charleston  and  Virginia  before 
entering  The  Citadel  to  study  engineering. 

In  1936.  Hampton  accepted  a  post  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  was  assigned  to 
Its  office  at  Raleigh,  N.C. 

In  was  in  late  1954  that  the  call  came  to 


Join  the  officialdom  of  the  Columbia  news- 
papers. In  which  he,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  shareholders  as  descendants  of  the  Gon- 
zaleses. 

Sir.  Hampton  labored  over  whether  to  ac- 
cept the  Invlation  from  tbe  board  of  directors 
of  the  Columbia  papers;  he  Joined  the  com- 
pany Jan.  1,  1955,  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  at  that  time  was  the  late  J.  M. 
Blalock. 

Applying  tbe  analytical  thoroughness 
which  had  characterized  his  success  as  an 
engineer,  the  new  member  of  the  manage- 
ment staff  studiously  made  the  change  from 
one  career  to  another,  and  began  a  rise  In 
rank  and  Influence. 

By  1958,  he  was  executive  vice  president. 
In  1961,  he  was  promoted  to  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  and  In  1968.  with  tbe 
retirement  of  Mr.  Blalock,  he  was  elected  by 
the  board  as  president  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Hampton  steered  the  company  through 
a  period  of  accelerated  growth  and  of  in- 
creasing public  demand  upon  the  services  of 
newspapers  as  progress  surged  upward  in 
South  Carolina. 

And  bis  presidency  was  in  an  era  of  revo- 
lutionary change  In  the  processes  for  pro- 
ducing newspapers. 

Technological  advancements  In  tbe  news- 
paper industry  won  the  study.  Interest  and 
authorization  of  Mr.  Hampton,  whose  train- 
ing in  engineering  enabled  him  to  grasp 
quickly  the  technical  requirements  of  news- 
paper production. 

These  moves  were  In  line  with  Hampton's 
prime  and  stated  principle  of  policy — service 
to  the  advancement  of  all  areas  served  by 
the  newspapers. 

He  once  said,  "Since  the  hard  economics 
of  dally  newspaper  publishing  in  our  times 
boiled  down  to  the  requirement  that  news- 
papers In  cities  of  Columbia's  size  be  under 
Joint  ownership  and  publication,  it  became 
even  more  encumbent  upon  them  to  give 
maximum  service  to  tbe  people  and  their 
endeavors."  This  he  said  in  connection  with 
laying  down  a  basic  policy. 

In  the  period  of  Mr.  Hampton's  leadership 
of  the  company,  opportunities  appeared  for 
the  acquisition  of  other  newspapers  to  Join 
the  State-Record  family. 

First  in  a  series  of  additions  to  the  prop- 
erties of  the  company  was  The  Dally  Herald 
of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  serving  that  city  and  its 
next-door  sister  conununity  of  Bilozi  and  a 
wide  area  of  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Subsequently,  the  company  entered  tbe 
morning  fleld.  publishing,  the  South  Mis- 
sissippi Sun.  Thus  the  area,  for  the  first 
time,  was  provided  with  both  morning  and 
afternoon  dallies. 

Next,  the  State-Record  Co.  branched  into 
television,  purchasing  stations  at  Charles- 
ton; Lubbock,  Texas;  and  Roewell,  tiM.,  tbe 
latter  being  a  "satellite"  station  of  tbe  Lub- 
bock operation. 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina beach  areas  of  Horry  and  Georgetown 
counties  Indicated  the  need  of  a  dally  news- 
paper, located  at  Myrtle  Beach,  and  this  was 
another  opportunity  for  the  State-Record 
Co.  to  enlarge  its  services. 

The  Sim  Publishing  Co.  of  Myrtle  Beach 
already  published  a  newspaper  there,  but 
not  a  daily,  as  well  as  at  the  nearby  coiwty 
seat  at  Conway.  The  State-Record  Co.  ac- 
quired both  and  converted  Tbe  Sun  News  at 
Myrtle  Beach  into  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
Conway  paper,  a  weekly,  is  the  Field  and 
Herald. 

In  May  1979,  The  Newberry  Observer,  a 
weekly  newspaper  In  Newberry,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State-Record  Co. 

Even  before  some  of  these  acquisitions, 
Mr.  Hampton,  as  bead  of  the  entire  opera- 
tion, had  recognieed.  In  the  light  of  growth, 
the  necessity  of  corporate  adjustment,  and 
worked  out  a  plan  which  the  board  of  direc- 
tors adopted. 

This  established  the  State-Record  Go.  as 


the  parent  organization  and  set  up  as  sub- 
sidiaries separate  operating  corporations  for 
the  varioxis  holdings. 

Until  his  retirement  as  president  of  tbe 
State-Record  Co.,  Hampton  was  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  for  the  entire  family  of  com- 
panies. Each,  however,  had  Its  own  slate  of 
officers,  from  president  on  down,  and  each 
does  today. 

Mr.  Hampton  retained  the  chairmanship 
of  tbe  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  continued  as  publisher  of  the 
newspapers. 

From  the  beginning  of  bis  studies  of 
newsp^>er  management,  Hampton  had  been 
Impressed  with  the  wide  variety  of  skills  and 
talents  which  are  essential  to  newsp^ter 
publishing.  He  placed  a  high  valuation  on 
the  men  and  women  who  exercised  these 
capacities. 

"Skilled  and  talented  people  prevent  a 
newspaper  from  being  merely  a  stereotyped 
product.  They  are  a  newspaper's  life  blood. 
Some  are  the  producers  Inside  the  plant  and 
others  are  our  contacts  with  the  public. 
All  are  essential,"  he  once  said.  In  stetlng 
another  of  his  guiding  principles  as  the  head 
of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Hampton's  capacity  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple showed  Itself  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  scale  of  employees  and  officials.  And 
it  reflected  itself  also  in  his  relations  with 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  companies. 
He  always  spoke  highly  of  the  cooperation 
be  was  given  by  the  directors. 

The  change  he  made  from  a  long  career  in 
engineering  to  publishing  was  a  sharp  one, 
and  be  took  note  of  it  in  a  paper  be  wrote 
for  reading  at  a  meeting  of  a  local  literary 
club.  It  was  appropriately  titled  "Printer's 
Ink  on  an  Engineer." 

The  paper  was  his  way  of  saying  he  had 
brought  a  totally  unprejudiced  eye  to  his 
new  and  unsought  responsibility. 

As  demanding  as  was  the  task  of  induct- 
ing himself  into  the  fleld  of  publishing  man- 
agement, Hampton  found  himself  responding 
immediately,  upon  bis  return  to  Columbia, 
to  the  calls  for  community  service. 

He  may  not  have  realized  It  at  the  time, 
but  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  comprehen- 
sive contribution  on  his  part  to  civic  and 
cultural  leadership  In  Columbia.  His  service 
and  participation  were  demanded  In  a  wide 
variety  of  community   activities. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Columbia  in 
1955.  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Columbia  Community  Services  organization, 
which  evolved  into  the  United  Fund  and 
later  the  United  Way  of  tbe  Midlands. 

And  at  approximately  tbe  same  time  be 
was  elected  to  tbe  board  of  directors  of  the 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  cham- 
ber at  that  time  was  an  agency  of  limited 
resources  and  activity,  housed  in  two  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  now-demolished  Je- 
rome Hotel. 

Hampton  was  elected  chairman  of  a  cham- 
ber committee  assigned  to  rejuvenate  the  or- 
ganization and  to  provide  It  with  a  new 
home.  The  chamber's  subsequent  success  can 
be  traced  to  the  work  of  that  committee. 

As  time  passed,  he  became  vice  president 
of  tbe  Columbia  Historical  Society:  commis- 
sioner, Richland  County  Historical  Preser- 
vation CommUsion;  director,  Columbia  Stage 
Society,  which  operates  the  Town  Theatre; 
director,  Columbia  Music  Festival  Associa- 
tion; director,  Columbia  Museum  of  Art; 
member.  Advisory  Committee,  Junior  League: 
member.  Advisory  Board,  Toung  Women's 
Christian  Association:  and  member.  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Aurora  Club  for  the  Blind. 

A  Gentleman  Always 
The  death  yesterday  of  newspaper  pub- 
lisher Ambrose  Gonzales  Hampton,  79,  ob- 
viou<'ly  bits  us  hard  at  The  Sun  News.  He  was 
president  of  State-Record  Co.  when  it  ac- 
quired this  newspaper  and  Tbe  Fleld  and 
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i  jcBwm  o.  Hamfton 

3onaale8  Hampton  entered  the 

Itubllshlng   field    In    his    middle 

luocess  as  a  highway  engineer. 

ability  and  an  appreciation  of 

aie  best  interests  of  South  Caro- 

hlm   well   for   the   position   of 

The  State  and  The  Columbia 

ireU  as  chief  executive  of  other 

I  Ad  television  stations  in  several 


of  the  State-Record  Co.,  parent  firm  of  the 
newspapers  and  of  television  properties  in 
South  CaroUna,  Texas  and  New  Mexico  and 
the  State  Printing  Co.  In  Columbia.       » 

Prom  1963  to  1972  he  had  been  president 
of  the  State-Record  Co.  He  retained  the  re- 
sponsibility of  publisher  of  the  newspapers 
when  he  gave  up  the  presidency. 

Hampton  became  a  publisher  In  middle  age 
after  a  successful  career  as  a  highway  en- 
gineer, first  with  the  South  Carolina  High- 
way Department  and  then  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  He  was  graduated 
from  The  Citadel  in  1921  with  a  degree  In 
engineering. 

Specializing  in  bridge  construction,  Hamp- 
ton devised  new  procedures  which  became 
standard  In  bridge  construction. 

He  was  a  descendant  oX  two  notable  fam- 
ilies. One  ancestor  was  Anthony  Hampton, 
who  moved  to  South  Carolina  from  Virginia 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  great  un- 
cle was  Oen.  Wade  Hampton,  leader  of  the 
Red  Shirt  movement  which  regained  control 
of  South  Carolina's  state  government  during 
the  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War. 

His  parents  were  Prank  Hampton  and  Ger- 
trude Oonzales  Hampton,  a  sister  of  Ambrose 
Gonzales,  N.  G.  Gonzales  and  William  E. 
Gonzales.  The  Gonzales  brothers  founded 
The  State  newspaper  in  Columbia  in  1891. 

During  the  time  he  beaded  this  State-Rec- 
ord Co.,  several  other  newspapers  were  ac- 
quired: the  Daily-Herald  and  the  South  Mis- 
sissippi Sun.  both  of  Oulfport.  Miss.,  and  the 
Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News.  The  company's  non- 
dailies  are  the  weekly  Conway  Field  and 
Herald  and  the  Newberry  Observer,  published 
twice  a  week. 

Television  properties  were  acquired  in 
Charleston,   Lubbock,   Texas,   and   Roswell, 

The  funeral  will  be  6  p.m.  Thursday  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Columbia. 

Surviving  are:  his  widow,  Henriette  Du- 
Bose  Dargan  Hampton  of  Columbia;  a  son. 
Dr.  Ambrose  G.  Hampton  Jr.,  of  Columbia;' 
a  daughter,  Henriette  Dargan  Morris  of  Co- 
lumbia; two  brothers.  Prank  Hampton  and 
Harry  R.  E.  Hampton,  both  of  Columbia;  a 
sister,  Gertrude  Hampton  Barrlnger  of  Rich- 
mond Va.;  and  six  grandchildren. 


Retiring  as  president  of  the  publishing  com- 
panies m  1972,  he  remained  as  publisher  of 
the  Columbia  papers  and  continued  to  have 
valuable  Influence  upon  them. 

Although  a  non-Journalist,  Hampton 
quickly  gained  the  respect  of  South  Carolina 
newspaper  people  after  becoming  a  pub- 
lisher. In  addition  he  was  admired  for  his 
pleasing  personality.  We  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  associating  with  him,  and  Join  in 
mourning  his  recent  death  at  age  79. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBce  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

REPORT  ON  CASH  AWARDS  TO 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDEarr— PM  183 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 
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AicaaosB  G.  Hampton 
The  accompllsliments  of  Ambrose  Gon- 
zales Hampton  In  several  fields — engineering 
and  publishing — were  the  sort  of  things  that 
South  Carolinians  over  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, have  come  to  expect  of  Gonzales  and 
Hampton  family  members. 

His  grandfather's  brother.  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton,  was  a  force  In  restoring  local  civil- 
ian control  in  the  state  following  the  Civil 
War.  His  mother's  family  founded  The  State 
newspaper  in  Columbia. 

Hampton  majored  In  engineering  at  The 
Citadel  (class  of  '21) .  became  expert  In  bridge 
construction,  first  for  the  S.C.  Highway  De- 
partment and  later  for  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  as  it  embarked  on  building 
the  national  freeway  system  26  years  ago. 
He  went  on  to  head  the  family  publishing 
business  which  he  expanded  to  Include  sev- 
eral smaller  papers  around  the  state  and  in 
Mississippi,  plus  television  outlets  In  Charles- 
ton (WCBD),  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  RosweU, 
NJJ. 

Mr.  Hampton,  79,  died  Wednesday  at  his 
home  in  Columbia. 

A.  O.  Hampton 

Ambrose  Gonzalez  Hampton  had  two  bril- 
liant careers.  He  was  a  successful  bridge  en- 
gineer before  becoming  an  equally  success- 
ful newspaper  publisher. 

He  took  over  leadership  of  the  Columbia 
State  and  Columbia  Record  in  1963.  revital- 
ized those  Important  newspapera,  and 
presided  over  acquisition  and  improvement 
of  several  papers  in  this  and  other  sUtes. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Forwarded  herewith  In  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  S  1124 
are  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
awards  made  during  Fiscal  Year  1979  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  sug- 
gestions, inventions  and  scientific 
achievements. 

Participation  by  military  personnel  in 
the  cash  awards  program  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1965.  More  than  two 
million  suggestion  submissions  since 
that  time  attest  to  the  success  which  the 
program  has  had  as  a  means  of  motivat- 
ing miUtary  personnel  to  seek  ways  of 
reducing  costs  and  improving  efficiency. 
Of  those  suggestions  submitted,  more 
than  338.000  have  been  adopted  with  re- 
sultant tangible  first-year  benefits  In 
excess  of  one  billion  dollars. 

Of  the  82.813  suggestions  which  were 
submitted  by  military  personnel  (includ- 
ing Coast  Guard  military  personnel) 
during  Fiscal  Year  1979,  13,001  were 
adopted.  Cash  awards  totaling  $962,305 
were  paid  for  adopted  suggestions  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1979.  These  awards  were 
based  not  only  on  tangible  first-year 
benefits  of  $55,683,093  diirlng  Fiscal  Year 
1979  realized  from  adopted  suggestions, 
but  also  on  many  additional  benefits  and 
Improvements  of  an  intangible  nature. 

Enlisted  personnel  received  $776,780  In 
awards  during  Fiscal  Year  1979  repre- 
senting 81%  of  the  total  cash  awards 
paid  during  these  periods.  Officer  person- 
nel received  $185,525  during  Fiscal  Year 
1979. 

The  attached  reports  of  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation contain  statistical  information 
on  the  military  awards  program  and 
brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  contributions  made  by  mili- 
tary personnel  during  Fiscal  Year  1979. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  14.  1980. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FEDERAL  STATU- 
TORY PAY  ADJUSTMENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM 
184 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  documents, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5305  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  I  hereby  report  on  the  pay  adjust- 
ment I  ordered  for  the  Federal  statutory 
pay  systems  In  October  1979  and  March 
1980. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  who  serve  jointly  as  my 
agent  for  Federal  pay.  found  that  an 
overall  average  increase  of  10.41  percent 
in  General  Schedule  rates  of  pay  would 
be  appropriate  if  comparability  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  salary  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work  were  to  be  achieved.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  rec- 
ommended that  the  findings  of  my  agent 
be  implemented. 

After  considering  the  findings  of  my 
agent  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  I 
determined  that  an  overall  average  in- 
crease of  7.02  percent  in  General  Sched- 
ule rates  of  pay  was  dictated  by  economic 
conditions  affecting  the  general  welfare 
and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
alternative  plan  to  that  effect  called  for 
by  section  5305(c)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  On  October  9.  1979  and 
March  12.  1980.  I  signed  the  necessary 
Executive  orders  to  implement  this  in- 
crease. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  copies  of 
the  reports  of  my  Pay  Agent  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  the 
alternative  plan,  and  the  Executive  or- 
ders I  promulgated  to  put  this  pay  ad- 
justment into  effect. 

JiMMT  Carter. 

The  WnrrE  Hottse,  March  13.  1980. 


announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  3919)  to  Impose  a 
windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4197.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect  to  re- 
cycled wool;  and 

H.R.  6029.  An  act  providing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, 1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BIIXS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

S.  1454.  An  act  to  authorize  the  voluntary 
Interservlc©  transfer  of  officers  between  the 
commission  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the 
Armed  Ptwces.  to  authorize  advance  pay- 
ments of  pay  and  allowances  to  officers  of 
such  corps  under  the  same  conditions  that 
apply  to  advance  payments  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  provide  officers  of 
such  corps  the  same  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  that  apply  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  and 

S.  2226.  An  act  to  provide  that  receipts 
from  certain  sales  of  Items  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
such  items  were  purchased. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ExoN). 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  March 
13,  1980,  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  christening  of  the  VSS.  Carl  Vin- 
son, March  16,  1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 
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By  Mr.  STONE,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  but 
with  &  preamble: 

H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congre.^  with  re- 
spect to  the  recent  foreign -Inspired  attempts 
to  undermine  the  stablUty  of  Tunisia. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.  1187.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  28  oi  the 
United  States  Code  with  regard  to  the  ^- 
polntment  and  compensation  of  counsel  for 
Jurors  claiming  a  violation  by  their  employ- 
ers of  certain  rights  guaranteed  by  such  title 
(Rept.  No.  96-6J0). 

By  Mr.  DbCONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment,  but 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  374.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Federal 
Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
pertaining  to  potential  nominees  for  lifetime 
Federal  Judgeships  who,  but  for  their  age, 
might  otherwise  be  found  qualified  (Rept. 
No.  96-631). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4197.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect  to  re- 
cycled wool;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  6029.  An  act  providing  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, 1977,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  14,  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bll's: 

S.  1464.  An  act  to  authorize  the  voluntary 
Interservl:*  transfer  of  officers  between  the 
commission  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  advance  pay- 
ments of  pay  and  allowances  to  officers  of 
such  corps  under  the  same  conditions  that 
apply  to  advance  payments  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  provide  officers  of 
such  corps  the  same  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  that  apply  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

S.  2225.  An  act  to  provide  that  receipts 
from  certain  sales  of  Items  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
such  items  were  purchased. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STONE  (for  Mr.  CHtracH) ,  from  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations : 

Ex.  n,  96-1.  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Peru  on  the  Execution  of  Penal  Sentences 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  96-32). 

By  Mr.  STONE  (for  kfr.  Chubch)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Rozanne  L.  Rldgway,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

Guy  Fellz  Erb,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  STONE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Marvin  Welssman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Bolivia. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Staikmznt  or  Politicai.  Contkibutions 

Nominee:  Marvin  Welssman. 
Post :  Ambassador  to  Bolivia. 

Contributions  and  amomt 

Self:  None. 

Spouse:  None. 

Children  and  spouses  names:  Warren, 
Diane,  Karen;  none. 

Parents  names:  deceased. 

Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Arthur 
Welssman  (Ann);  none.  Eugene  WalimsTi 
(Virginia) ;  none. 

Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Nona 

By  Mr.  STONE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

James  Eugene  Goodby,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  Finland. 
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(The  abm  t  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pc  reign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  reo  >mmendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subji  ict  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  res  }ond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  lefore  any  duly  constituted 
committee  o  the  Senate.) 

Political  Contubdtions  Statckxnt 

Nominee :  J  unes  Eugene  Ooodby. 

Post:  AmlM  tsador  to  Finland. 

Cont  Hbutioru  aTid  amount 

Self:  None. 

Spouse :  CIi  iirch  for  President  Committee 
•10.00  April  1  I.  1976  Prlscilla  S.  Ooodby. 

Cblldren  at  d  Spouses  name:  None. 

Parents  nan  les :  None. 

Orandparen  ts  names :  None. 

Brothers  anl  spouses  names:  None. 

Sisters  and  tpouses  names:  None. 

By  Mr.  ST(  iNE.  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relat:  ons : 

Robert  C.  P.  Gordon,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be 
Ambassador  t  xtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  t7  ilted  States  to  Mauritius. 

(The  abov4  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poi  eign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  recc  mmendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subje  :t  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  resiond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  lefore  any  duly  constituted 
c(»nmittee  of  the  Senate.) 


Political 
Nominee 
Post: 


70NTKIBtrnONB  Statxicent 
Robert  C.  P.  Gordon. 

Ambassador,  Mauritius. 
Cont^butioTu  and  amourtt 


Amerl  ;an 


Self:  None. 

Spouse:  Nanty 

ChUdren  anil 
don  Glannozzl 
Frost  Gordon 

Parents 
(mother),  C 
1966). 

Grandparent^ 
1960. 

Brothers  an( 

Sisters  and 
don  Ludgate, 

Mr.  STONE 
half  of 
ably  sundry 
matic  and 
previously 

SIONAL  RXCORI I 

unanimous 
Secretary's 
Senators. 


Schettler  Gordon, 
spouses  names:  Laura  Oor- 
Fabrlzlo  Glannozzl,  Martha 

natnes:      Hazel     Frost     Gordon 
W.  Gordon  (father,  deceased 

names:     Deceased    before 

spouses  names:   None, 
ipouses  names :   Rosalie  Gor- 
4ohn  D.  Ludgate. 
Mr.  President,  also  on  be- 
Church,  I  report  favor- 
iiominations  in  the  Diplo- 
P<  reign  Service  which  have 
appeared  in   the   Congrzs- 
and,  at  his  request,  I  ask 
cc^isent  that  they  lie  on  the 
for  the  information  of 


Senatjr 


d(sk 


PRESl  DING 


The 
objection,  it 

(The  nomiiiations 
the  Secretarj 
Record  on  Pel  rniary 
1980,  at  the  ^d 
ings.) 


The  followlhg  bills 
tlons  were  introduced, 
second  time 
referred  as 


br 


By  Mr 
S.  2430.  A  bill 
Chung;  to  the 
By  Mr 

S.  24ai.  A  bu: 
erty  and  Ad; 
to  extend  and 
General  Service  i 
to  tlw 


mlr  isti 


I>rot«ctoa 


OPFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 

ordered  to  lie  on 

desk  appeared  in  the 

19  and  February  26, 

of  the  Senate  proceed- 


INTRODU<  TION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


and  joint  resolu- 
read  the  first  and 
unanimous  consent,  and 
indicated: 


B>8CI 


UWri'Z: 
ror  the  reUef  of  Jdr.  In-Hueng 
i^ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
CpCRRAN: 

to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 

stratlve  Services  Act  of  1949 

clarify  the  authority  of  the 

Administration  with  respect 

of  buUcUags  and  areas 


owned  and  occupied  by  the  TTnlted  States 
and  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STONE  (for  BJr.  CBimcH)  (by 
request) : 
S.  2422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
U.S.  participation  In  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation  In  the  African  Development 
BanJc,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  2423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  authorize  development  and  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee en  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.   HATFIELD    (for  himself.   Mr. 

McClitri:.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Stevens 

and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 

S.  2424.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 

Leasing  Act  to  require  competitive  bidding 

In  oil  and  gas  lands  set  apart  for  mlliury 

or  naval  purposes,  and  to  expand  leasing  by 

competitive    bid    2%    miles    outside    known 

geological  structures  of  a  producing  oil  or 

gas  field;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  2425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Enerev 
and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STONE  (for  Mr.  Chuhch) 
(by  request) : 

S.  2422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased U.S.  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Relations. 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Church,  by  admin- 
istration request,  a  bill  to  provide  for  in- 
creased U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Associat'on  to 
provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  bsen  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  summary 
of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  February  27.  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2422 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCLA-nON 

Sec.  101.  The  International  Development 
Association  Act,  as  amended  (22  n.S.C.  284 


et  seq.).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  to  the  Association 
$3,240,000,000  as  the  United  SUtes  contribu- 
tion to  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the  Re- 
sources of  the  Association:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  any  commitment  to  make  such 
contributions  shall  be  made  subject  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation.  $3,240,000,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

TITLE  n— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
Sec.  201.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"African  Development  Bank  Act". 

Sec.  202.  The  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
States  In  the  African  Development  Bank 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bank")  pro- 
vided for  by  the  agreement  establishing  the 
Bank  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "agree- 
ment") deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Sic.  203.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  a  governor  and  an  alternate  governor 
of  the  Bank.  The  term  of  office  for  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  alternate  governor  shall  be 
five  years,  subject  at  any  time  to  termination 
of  appointment  or  to  reappointment.  The 
governor  and  alternate  governor  shall  re- 
main in  office  until  a  successor  has  been 
appointed. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  governor  or 
alternate  governor,  except  for  reasonable 
expenses  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  governor,  or  In  the  gov- 
ernor's absence  the  alternate  governor,  on 
the  instructions  of  the  President,  shall  cast 
the  votes  of  the  United  States  for  the  direc- 
tor to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Bank. 

(b)  The  director  or  alternate  director  rep- 
resenting the  United  States.  If  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  receive  such  compensation,  allow- 
ances, and  other  benefits  as.  together  with 
those  received  from  the  Bank  and  from  the 
African  Development  Fund,  will  not  exceed 
those  authorized  for  a  Chief  of  Mission, 
class  2.  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
BrettOQ  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  286b),  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
the  Bank  to  the  same  extent  as  with  respect 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Reports  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  under  paragraphs  (6)  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  said  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
included  in  the  first  and  subsequent  reports 
made  thereunder  after  the  United  States 
accepts  membership  in  the  Bank. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Unless  authorized  by  law, 
neither  the  President,  nor  any  person  nor 
agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States — 

(a)  subscribe  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Bank; 

(b)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment 
of  the  agreement  which  increases  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  or  which 
changes  the  purpose  or  functions  of  the 
Bank;  or 

(c)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financ- 
ing to  the  Bank,  except  that  funds  for  tech- 
nical assistance  may  be  provided  to  the 
Bank  by  a  United  States  agency  created  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress  which  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  provide  funds  to  intematlonsl 
organlzatlona. 
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Sec.  207.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which 
Is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shall  act 
as  its  depository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  sbaU  supervise  and  direct  the 
carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  agree  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  29.820  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank;  Provided,  however,  that  the 
subscription  shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  Initial  United  States  subscription  to 
29,820  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
African  Development  Bank,  $359,733,570. 

(c)  Any  payment  or  distributions  of 
monies  from  the  Bank  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt. 

Sec.  209.  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  action 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or  against 
the  Bank  in  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
the  Bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Federal  judicial  district  in  which 
Its  principal  office  within  the  United  States 
or  its  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  service  or  notice  of  service  is  lo- 
cated, and  any  such  action  to  which  the 
Bank  shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  dittrlct  courts  of  the  United  States. 
including  the  courts  enumerated  in  title  28, 
section  460,  United  States  Code,  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  action. 
When  the  Bank  is  defendant  in  any  action 
m  a  State  court.  It  may  at  any  time  before 
the  trial  thereof,  remove  the  action  Into  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  by  following  the  procedure  for  re- 
moval provided  in  28  U.S.C.  1446. 

Sec.  210.  The  agreement,  and  particularly 
paragraph  6  of  article  49  and  articles  50 
through  69.  shall  have  full  force  and  effect 
In  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  upon  acceptance  of  membership  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Bank.  The  President,  at 
the  time  of  deposit  of  the  instrument  of 
acceptance  of  membership  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Bank,  shall  also  deposit  a 
declaration  as  provided  In  article  64  para- 
graph 3  of  the  agreement  that  the  United 
States  retains  for  Itself  and  its  politican  sub- 
divisions the  right  to  tax  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments paid  by  the  Bank  to  United  States 
citizens  or  nationals. 

Sbc.  211.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
7  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24) , 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  the  word  "or" 
after  the  words  "the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank"  and  Inserting  a  comma  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"the  Asian  Development  Bank"  the  words 
"or  the  African  Development  Bank". 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Any  securities  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (Including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  in  Ecope)  In  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  inclusion  in 
the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  as  de- 
fined In  article  9  of  the  agreement  and  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  to  which  the 
commitment  In  article  7,  paragraph  4(a),  of 
the  agreement  is  expressly  applicable,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  exempted  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  May  27.  1933.  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  77c).  and  paragraph  (a)  (12)  of 
secUon  3  of  the  Act  of  June  6.  1934.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  78c).  The  Bank  shaU 
file  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
missicn  such  annual  and  other  reports  with 


regard  to  such  securities  as  the  Commission 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  special  character  of  the  Bank  and  its 
operations  and  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

(b)  Ibe  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, acting  in  consultation  with  such  agency 
or  cfflcer  as  the  President  shall  designate,  is 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all  se- 
curities issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension.  The 
Commls-lon  shall  Include  in  its  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  such  information  as  it 
shall  deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  op- 
erations and  effect  of  this  section  and  In 
connection  therewith  shall  Include  any  views 
submitted  for  such  purpose  by  any  associa- 
tion of  dealers  registered  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec  213.  Section  7Cl(a)  of  Public  Law 
95-118  (22  U.S.C.  262d)  Is  amended  by  strUc- 
tng  the  word  "and"  following  the  words  "the 
African  Development  Fund"  and  inserting 
the  words  ".  and  the  African  Development 
Bank."  following  the  v^ords  "the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank." 

Sec.  214.  Section  801(a)  of  PubUc  Law 
95-118  (22  U.S.C.  262f)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "and"  following  the  words  "the 
African  Development  Fund"  and  inserting 
the  words  ".  and  the  African  Development 
Bank,"  following  the  words  "the  Asian 
Development  Bank". 

Sec  215.  Section  51  of  Public  Law  91-599, 
as  amended  (22  UJS.C.  276c-2)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  follow- 
ing the  words  "the  Asian  Development  Bank" 
and  Inserting  the  words  ",  and  the  African 
Development  Bank,"  foUowlng  the  words 
"the  African  Development  Fund." 
TITLE    ni— INTERNATIONAL    BANK    FOR 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  ASTAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec  301.  Section  27(a)(2)  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  286e-lf ) ,  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing "That  any  subscription  to  additional 
shares  shall  be  made  only  after  the  amount 
required  for  such  subscription  has  been  ap- 
pioprlated."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"That  any  subscription  to  additional  shares 
shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts." 

Sec  302.  Section  22(a)  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
28Ss),  is  further  amended  by  striking  "That 
any  subscription  to  additional  shares  shall 
be  made  only  after  the  amount  required  for 
such  subscription  has  been  appropriated." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "That  any  sub- 
scription to  additional  shares  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriations 
Acts". 

TITLE  rv — EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND 
AVAILAB-LITY  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  401.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon 
enactment,  except  that  funds  authorized  to 
be  apprc^rlated  by  any  provision  contained 
in  Titles  I  or  n  are  not  available  for  use  or 
obligation  prior  to  October  1,  1980. 

StTMlfART 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  authorizes  the  United 
State?  Governor  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  (IDA)  to  agree  to  pay 
to  the  Association  $3.24  billion  as  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Sixth  Replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Association.  The 
bill  requires  any  commitment  to  contribute 
these  funds  to  be  made  subject  to  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  appropriations.  The  blU 
also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $3.24 
billion  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  ate  necessary 
because  Section  5  of  the  International  De- 


velopment Association  Act  (PX.  86-666,  aa 
amended)  provides  that  authorization  from 
the  Congress  must  be  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Governor  to  agree  to  provide  financing 
for  the  Association.  Moreover,  legislation  Is 
required  in  order  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  amounts  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  IDA. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion is  a  member  of  the  World  Bank  Group 
with  membership  similar  to  that  of  the  World 
Bank.  IDA  was  established  in  1960  at  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States  to  provide  de- 
velopment financing  on  highly  concessional 
terms  to  the  poorest  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  More  than  90  percent  of  IDA 
loans  go  to  countries  with  less  than  $300  per 
capita  income.  Over  80  percent  of  IDA'S  total 
lending  has  been  to  countries  in  South  Asia 
and  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  the  poorest 
regions  of  the  world. 

As  of  June  30,  1979,  IDA  had  made  almost 
$17  billion  m  total  commitments.  About  half 
of  these  commitments  are  In  agriculture  and 
transportation,  with  the  remainder  distrib- 
uted among  other  sectors  such  as  power 
and  water  supply  and  sewerage.  IDA'S  lend- 
ing activities  are  concentrated  on  projects 
which,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development,  also,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  directly  raise  in- 
comes and  expand  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  poor.  This  two-pronged  ap- 
proach deserves  the  strongest  support  by  the 
United  States. 

Resources  from  IDA'S  Fifth  Replenishment 
are  expected  to  be  fuUy  committed  by  Jtine 
30,  1980.  With  this  in  view,  the  Association 
initiated  discussions  on  the  Sixth  Replenish- 
ment of  IDA  resources  in  June,  1978.  de- 
signed to  obtain  financing  for  IDA  beyond 
June  1980.  An  agreement  was  reached  on  De- 
cember 12,  1979,  among  donor  countries  to 
recommend  to  the  Executive  Directors  a  $12 
billion  Replenishment  and,  in  mid-January 
1980,  IDA'S  Executive  Directors  recommend- 
ed approval  of  the  Replenishment  to  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

The  proposed  United  States  contribution 
of  $3.24  billion  represents  a  decline  In  the 
United  States  share  from  42  percent  at  the 
inception  of  IDA  and  31  percent  in  the  Fifth 
Replenishment  to  27  percent.  Other  devel- 
oped countries  wUl  provide  over  $7.7  blUion 
with  substantial  increases  in  the  German 
and  Japanese  shares.  In  addition,  contribu- 
tions by  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  will  amount  to  $660 
million  and  the  contributions  of  new  devel- 
oping country  donors  total  $128  million. 

The  United  States  contribution  to  IDA  VI 
would  be  made  in  three  equal  annual  install- 
ments of  $1,080  million  each,  starting  in  FT 
81.  It  Is  anticipated  that  outlays  would  be 
spread  out  over  a  ten  year  period.  The  out- 
lay effect  in  FT  81  is  expected  to  be  $22  mU- 
Uon. 

Because  IDA  Is  the  principal  source  of  at- 
temal  assistance  for  the  poorest  cotmtrlee 
and  a  key  component  of  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  further  constructive  relations  with 
the  developing  world,  continuation  of  VS. 
support  for  IDA  is  essential.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  this  legislation  its  prompt  ap- 
proval. Prompt  Congressional  action  is  esps- 
clally  Important  because,  under  the  proposed 
replenishment  arrangements,  IDA  VI  can- 
not become  effective  without  VS.  participa- 
tion. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cotincll  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  on  the  Sixth  Replenishment 
of  the  resources  of  IDA  will  be  transmitted 
separately  to  you  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Title  II  of  the  bUI  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  U.S.  membership  In  the  African 
Development  Bank.  

The  African  Development  Bank  (AFDB) 
was  established  in  1964  to  make  loans  on 
near  market  terms  for  the  economic  and 
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■ocUI  derelo  wnent  of  Its  forty-eight  African 
ntembers  ln(  iTldually  and  tbrougb  regional 
cooperation.  To  meet  the  challenge  of 
Africa's  pove  rty,  loans  are  provided  prlmar- 
Uy  to  streng  hen  the  agricultural  sector  and 
to  finance  (rltlcally  needed  Infrastructure 
projects.  Th<i  Bank's  lending  activities,  like 
those  of  th4  World  Bank  and  the  regional 
develc^ment  banks,  are  financed  primarily 
through  the  paid-in  capital  contributions 
of  member  countries  and  borrowings  In  In- 
termtlonal  capital  markets. 

While  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
regional  coi  intrles  are  members  of  the 
AFDB'B  cono  isslonal  loan  aflUlate,  the  Afri- 
can Develop]  lent  Fund,  membership  in  the 
Bank  has  to  date  been  restricted  to  African 
nations.  The  limited  resources  of  Its  African 
members  haie  severely  restricted  the  Bank's 
access  to  th^  private  capital  markets  and 
lt«  lending  |)rogram.  As  a  result.  In  May 
1979,  the  Givemors  of  the  Bank  Invited 
nonreglonal  lountrles  to  Join  their  Institu- 
tion. At  tha  t  time,  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted to  th(  I  African  members  of  the  Bank 
which  would  amend  the  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  Bank  to  enable  non-African 
countries  to  become  members,  provide  for 
an  increase  n  the  Bank's  capital,  and  set 
forth  genen^  rules  for  admission  of  non- 
regional  ooui  tries. 

Nonreglonal  membership  will  broaden  the 
ci^ltal  base  of  the  Bank  and  Increase  its 
access  to  flnlinclal  resources.  The  presence 
of  nonreglocal  countries  will  enable  the 
Bank  to  bonpw  greater  amounts  of  private 
capital  on  i^ore  favorable  terms,  thereby 
permitting  tl  e  Bank  to  contribute  more  ef- 
fectively to  A  Erica's  development  by  expand- 
ing its  lend  ng  progrsim  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate wi  :h  Africa's  needs. 

In  conjunc  ion  with  nonreglonal  member- 
ship, the  cap  tal  of  the  Bank  would  be  In- 
creased from  |1.6  bUlion  to  $6.3  billion,  with 
nonreglonal  ck>untrie8  providing  92.1  billion. 
The  overall  likcrease  will  be  enough  to  sus- 
t«an  the  Bai  k's  lending  program  for  the 
next  five  year  i. 

The  attach!  d  biu  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  mei  nbershlp  for  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  Afrlci  n  Development  Bank,  and  to 
agree  to  8ubs<ilbe  to  the  initial  United  States 
subscription  6t  29.820  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank.  The  bill  provides  that 
such  subscription  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  c  r  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  advi.nce  In  appropriations  Acts. 

The  bill  als  >  authorizes  the  appropriation, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  «359.7  mil- 
lion for  such  subscription.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
governor  and  an  alternate  governor  of  the 
Bank  and  the  governor,  on  the  Instructions 
of  the  Presid*  nt,  shall  cast  the  votes  of  the 
United  SUtea  for  the  director  to  represent 
the  United  St  ites  in  the  Bank.  Because  vot- 
ing power  is  t  ftsed  upon  the  amoimt  of  sub- 
scriptions, th  (  U.8.,  as  the  largest  nonre- 
glonal subacrber,  U  expected  to  be  repre- 
aented  by  a  U. }.  director. 

The  propoetd  VS.  subscription,  totaling 
9359.7  mUllon  would  represent  6.68  percent 
of  the  Bank's  total  capital  and  17.04  percent 
of  the  93.1  btllon  nonreglonal  subscription. 
A  VS.  share  3f  nonreglonal  capital  of  this 
magnitude  U  squivalent  to  its  share  of  the 
current  replei  Oshment  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Pu  nd  and  balances  our  Interest 
in  burden-shi  ring  with  the  Increased  im- 
portance of  A  'rica  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  capital  subscrip- 
tions would  b4  paid-in  with  the  balance  be- 
ing callable  a  pltal.  Thus,  over  the  next  five 
years,  out  of  the  total  proposed  U.S.  sub- 
scription of  I3fi».7  milUon,  989.9  million 
would  be  for  pald-tn  capital,  which  would 
result  in  budc  rt  outlays,  and  9309.8  mlUion 
would  be  for  ( allable  capital,  which  we  pro- 
pose be  subj*t  to  program  limitations  ia 
appropriatloQi  acta. 
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U.S.  membership  in  the  Bank  would  be  a 
tangible  contribution  to  the  cause  of  African 
development.  It  would  also  represent  highly 
visible  U.S.  support  for  a  regional  institution 
which  is  expected  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
future  years.  It  would  signal  our  Increased 
F>olitlcal  interest  in  Africa  and  our  concern 
for  the  security  and  well-being  of  its  coun- 
tries. For  these  reasons  I  urge  prompt  Con- 
gressional consideration  and  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

A  special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  on  United  States  member- 
ship in  the  African  Development  Bank  will 
be  transmitted  separately  to  you  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  amends  provisions  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bjnk  Act  which  require 
that  appropriations  be  obtained  prior  to  VS. 
subscrlptlcms  to  the  1977  Selective  Capital 
Increase  of  the  :'ntemational  Bank  for  Re. 
constructioo  and  Development  (IBRD)  and 
the  Second  Capital  Tncrease  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  (ADB).  Under  these  pro- 
visioos,  as  they  now  stand,  subscriptions  to 
caUable  caplUl  stock  must  be  preceded  by 
appropriations. 

The  U.S.  liability  In  respect  of  callable 
capital  stock  is  highly  contingent.  None  of 
the  multilateral  development  banks  has  ever 
made  a  call  on  its  callable  capital,  and  any 
such  calls  are  highly  unlikely  in  the  future. 
In  recognition  of  the  contingent  nature  of 
the  VS.  subscription  to  callable  capital  of 
the  IBRD  and  ADB.  it  is  Intended  that  future 
subscriptions  to  IBRD  and  ADB  callable  cap- 
ital be  made  after  program  limitations  on, 
rather  than  appropriations  for,  those  sub- 
scriptions are  enacted  in  Porelen  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Acts. 

The  amendments  provide  that  subscrip- 
tions to  ci^ltal  stock  shall  be  effective  "only 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts." 
Under  these  amendments.  snbscrlDtions  to 
IBRD  and  ADB  callable  capital  stock  can  be 
made  after  program  limitations  on  the  sub- 
scriptions are  enacted  in  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Acts. 
(It  is  intended  to  continue  to  seek  appro- 
priations for  subscriptions  to  IBRD  and  ADB 
paid-in  capital  stock.) 

The  proposed  amendments  would  bring  the 
statutory  terms  under  which  U.S.  subscrip- 
tions to  TBRD  and  ADB  callable  capital  stock 
can  be  made  Into  line  with  those  provided 
in  the  bills  pending  before  the  Congress  au- 
thorizing U.S.  subscriptions  under  the  pro- 
posed Replenishment  of  the  Tnter-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank  (S.  662  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  H.R.  3829  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Hou<e  of  Reoresentatives)  and 
with  those  provided  in  Title  n  of  this  bill 
for  the  initial  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  AFDB. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  essential  to 
aUow  implementation  of  the  President's  FT 
1981  Budget  which  proposes  enactment  of 
program  limitations  in  the  FT  1981  Foreign 
As«i8tance  Appropriations  Act  for  U.8.  sub- 
scriptions to  callable  cai^ital  stock  in  the 
multilateral  development  banks,  including 
the  ^RD  and  ADB. 

Title  TV  of  the  bill  provides,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Con<rres8ional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  that  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill  cannot  be  used  or  expended  before 
October  1,  1980. 

8E'-«rrA«T  OF  THE  TaxAStntT, 
WashiTiaton.  D.C..  February  27, 1980. 
Hon.  Walttk  F.  Monoale, 
Preaiilent  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Mb.  PaxsntBirr:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  in- 
cresMd  Usitec  8Ut9s  pMrttclpftttoa  la  tbe 


International  Development  Association,  to 
provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes."  A  summary  of  the  bill,  which  also 
outlines  the  Importance  of  this  legislation 
to  the  Administration,  is  enclosed. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
tL ;  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposed  bUl  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  Congress  and 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  In  ac- 
c<,:'d  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  WiLUAM  Miua.9 


By  Mr.  STONE  (for  Mr.  Church)  . 
(by  request) : 

S.  2423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  devel- 
opment and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  Senator  Church,  by 
administration  request,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize development  and  security  assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  together  with  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  the  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  February  27,  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 

S.  2423 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  De- 
velopment and  Security  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980". 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FOREION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961  AND  RELATED 
ACTS 

AGSICTTLTUXE,    XTTRAL    DXVZLOPMENT,    AND 
NUIKITION 

Sec.  101.  The  first  sentence  of  section  103 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
in  addition  to  ftmds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  $729,273,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.". 

POPULATION    ANO    HKALirB 

Sec.  102.  The  first  section  of  section  104(g) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise avaUable  for  such  purposes — 

"(1)  9238,015,000  for  the  ttscal  year  1981 
to  carry  out  subiectloo  (b)  of  tbls  sectloa: 
axul 
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"(3)  9164,213.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
to  carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.". 

BnrCATION    AND    RT71CAN    RESOURCES 
DKVnOPMXNT 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
lOS(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  avaUable  for  such  pur- 
poses, 9122,060.000  f<H'  the  fiscal  year  1981, 
which  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

TXCBNICAL  ASSIBTANCB,  ENBOT,  RESEARCH.  RE- 
CONSTSUCnON  AND  SXI.ECTED  DETEbOPKXNT 
PROBLEMS 

Sec.  104.  Section  106(d)  of  tbe  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  m  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  9160,632,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981,  which  are  authorized  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended.". 

BARXL      DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  105.  Section  121(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  9113.442.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1081,  which  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

PaiVATX     AND     VOLUNTARY     ORGANIZATIONB     AND 
COOPERATTVBS 

Sec.  106.  Section  123(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  culdlng 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Prohibitions  on  assistance  to  countries 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance  by  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering this  part  in  support  of  any  existing 
programs  of  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  cooperatives  already  being  sup- 
ported prior  to  the  date  any  such  prohibi- 
tion becomee  applicable.  The  President  shall 
take  into  consideration,  in  any  case  where 
statutory  prohibitions  on  assistance  are  ap- 
plicable but  for  this  section,  whether  or  not 
continuation  of  support  for  such  programs 
Is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.". 

RELA'nVXLT     LEAST    DEVELOPED    COUNTRIES 

Sec.  107.  The  last  sentence  of  section  134 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1981",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "918.800,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "910,845,000". 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  ANO  HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

Sec.  108.  Section  214(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pMated  to  the  President  916,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1081,  which  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  untU  expended.". 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS   ANO    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  109.  SecUon  303(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition 
to  funds  available  under  any  other  Acts  for 
such  purposes,  9244,050,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.". 

INTERNATIONAL   NARCOTICS   CONTROL 

Sec.  110.  Section  483(r)  of  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(a)  To  cany  out  tbe  puipoees  of  sectloa 


481,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  $38,613,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1981.  Amounts  appropriated  tmder  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avaU- 
able imtu  expended.". 

INTEXNATIONAL   DISASTTER    ASnBTAWCS 

Sec.  111.  Section  493  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"921,800,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1980"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "936.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981". 

ECONOMIC    SUPPORT   rUND 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  631(b)(1)  of  tbe 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  91,935,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.  92.080.500,000". 

(b)  Sections  532  through  536  of  such  Act 
are  repealed. 

PEACEKEEPING    OPERATIONS 

Sec.  113.  Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "921,100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1081". 

MIUTART    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  503  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by — 

(1)  atrlklng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  striUng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  followed  by  "or";  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  transferring  such  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  chapter  as  the 
President  may  determine  for  assistance  to  a 
recipient  specified  In  section  504(a)(1)  of 
this  Act  within  the  limit  therein  to  the 
account  in  which  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  un- 
der section  21  and  section  22  of  tbe  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  have  been  deposltefl  for 
such  recipient,  to  be  merged  with  such  de- 
posited funds,  and  to  be  used  solely  to  meet 
obligations  of  the  recipient  for  payment  for 
sales  under  that  Act.". 

(b)  Section  504(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  9105,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  Not  more 
than  the  following  amount  of  funds  avaU- 
able to  carry  out  this  ch^ter  may  be  al- 
located and  made  available  for  assistance  to 
each  of  the  following  countries  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981: 

Portugal    $61,000,000 

Spain 3,600,000 

The  Philippines 36, 000, 000 

The  amount  specified  in  this  paragraph  for 
military  assistance  to  any  such  country  may 
be  Increased  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
such  amount  If  the  President  deems  such  In- 
crease necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chc4>ter.". 

(c)  SecUon  506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  special  author- 
ity, is  amended  by  striking  out  "910,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "960,000.000". 

(d)  Section  616(a)  of  tbe  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  termination  of 
authority,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "September  30,- 1980"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "three"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "five". 

STOCSLPILING    or    DETRNSE    ARTICLES    TOR 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Sic.  116.  SecUon  &14(b)  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Aaslstanoe  Act  of  1961  Is  aooeaded  by  strik- 


ing out  "$06,000X100  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1880" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "986,000X)00  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  1981". 
nmaHAnoMAL  mhjtart  arsistamcr  and  salrs 

PROGRAM    MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  118.  SecUon  615  of  the  Foreign  AaiUt- 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(a)  insubaecUon  (b)(1) — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1960"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1081": 

(3)  by  strUcing  out  "the  countrlea  spedfled 
in  section  604(a)(1)  and  in"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Portugal,  Spain,  Jordan,  the 
PblUppines.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Iran.  Kuwait."  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "B^gypt"; 

(b)  in  subeecUon  (b)  (3)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Iran,  Kuwait,  and": 
(3)  by  striking  out  "countries"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "country":  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "each": 

(c)  insubaecUon  (f)  — 

(1)  by  inserting  immwHately  after  "may 
not  exceed"  the  words  "six  more  than"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1978" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "December  SI, 
1970":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "such 
countries"  the  words  "and  countries  to 
which  miUtary  personnel  have  been  assigned 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  secUon". 

INTERNATIOMAL  MIUTART    RDUCAnOIT   AMD 

TRAnmrc 
Sbc.  117.  The  fltRt  sentence  of  sectton  643 
of  the  Foreign  Aaslstanoe  Act  of  1061,  relat- 
ing to  authorization,  is  amended  by  strlkliic 
out  all  that  foUows  after  "the  putpoaes  of 
this  chapter"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  tbenoC 
"932,500,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  lOSl.". 

PROCURXMRMT 

Sk.  118.  SecUon  604(e)  of  the  Forelcn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  foUowing  Immediately  before  tbe 
period  at  tbe  end  thereof: 

"unless  the  commodity  to  be  flnanowl 
could  not  reasonably  be  procured  in  the 
United  States  in  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
of  a  particular  assistance  program  under 
which  such  commodity  procurement  la  to  be 
financed". 

sPBdAL  AUTHoamr 

Sec.  119.  Section  614(a)  of  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  q>eeial 
authority,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Tbe  President  may  authorize  tbe 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  Act  and 
may  make  sales,  extend  credit,  and  issue 
guaranties  under  tbe  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  any  law 
relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to 
the  United  States,  and  any  Act  authorizing 
or  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this 
Act  or  tbe  Aima  Export  Contitd  Act,  in  fur- 
therance of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Act, 
when  the  President  determines  that  to  do 
so  Is  Important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  authwity  of  this  siibaection  may 
not  be  used  to  authorize  the  use  of  more 
than  9250,000,000  of  fimds  made  available 
for  use  under  this  Act.  or  the  use  of  more 
than  9100M0,000  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing under  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  in 
any  fiscal  year.  Not  more  than  950,000X100 
of  the  funds  avaUable  under  this  subeectton 
for  use  under  this  Act  may  be  aUocated  to 
any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year,  unlen 
such  country  is  a  victim  of  active  Commimlst 
or  Communist-supported  aggression.  The  au- 
thority of  thU  section  shall  not  be  uaed  to 
waive  tbe  limitations  of  transfers  conta Inixl 
in  section  610(a)  of  thla  Act.". 

PARTiciFAirr  TRAnmro 

Sic.  130.  Section  617  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  U  amended  by  adding  tha 
foUowlng  new  sentence  at  tbe  end  theivof: 

"In  order  to  ensure  the  effactivenan  of 
f^imt^nr»  under  this  Act,  such  eKpnnwn  for 
orderly  tarralnatton  of  programs  may  in* 
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123.  ^ctlon  661  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1061  Is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  strl  Ung  out  "$3,800,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
year  1980"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
()00.000  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  the 
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oPBunxa  EXFXKsxs 
8  letlon  667(a)  of  the  Foreign  Aa- 


>f  1961  Is  amended — 

sti^lng  out  "flscai  year  1980"  and 

Ueu  thereof  "flscai  year  1981": 


paragraph    (1).   by  striking   out 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 


acxxNTxnc  ako  txchnolooical 
coop^MTioir 

"tbt  first  sentence  of  section  410 

Inter  latlonal  Development  Coopera- 

:  970  is  amended  by  striking  out 

for   the   fiscal   year    1980"   and 

lieu  thereof  "$96,000,000  for  the 
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K>relgn   MlUtary   Construction 
1  "resident  may  sell  design   and 
services  to  any  eUglble  foreign 
In  «matlonal  organization  if  such 
lE  tematlonal  organization  agrees 
«d  States  doUars  not  less  than 
to  the  United  States  Qovem- 
fun^lshlng  such  services.  Payment 
to  the  United  States  Qovem- 
of  the  performance  of  such 
or  employees  of  the  United 
.  The  President  may,  with- 
for  charge  to  any  appro- 
contract  authorization  otherwise 


provided,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  design  and  construction  services 
for  sale  under  this  section  if  such  country 
or  international  organization  provides  the 
United  States  Oovemment  with  a  depend- 
able undertaking  ( I )  to  pay  the  f lUl  amount 
of  such  contract  which  wlU  assure  the 
United  States  Oovemment  against  any  loss 
on  the  contract,  and  (3)  to  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  payments  re- 
quired by  the  contract  and  any  damages  and 
costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract,  in  advance  of  the  time  such 
payments,  damages,  or  costs  are  due.". 

(b)(1)  Section  31(h)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  defense  articles 
or  defense  services"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  or  design  and  construction 
services". 

(3)  Section  33(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1961  do  not  apply  to  procurement 
contracts  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
Into  under  this  section,  section  39.  or  ix«de- 
cessor  provisions  of  law.". 

(3)  Sections  33.  34(a).  and  31(c)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services"  each 
place  that  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "defense  articles,  defense  services, 
and  design  and  construction  services". 

(c)  Section  36(a)  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
reports  to  the  Congress,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  af- 
ter the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7). 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  immediately  foUowed  by 
"and":  knd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(9)  a  listing  of  each  sale  under  section 
29  during  the  quarter  for  which  such  report 
is  made,  specifying  (A)  the  purchaser,  (B) 
the  United  States  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  responsible  for  implementing  the  sale, 
(C)  an  estimate  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
sale,  and  (D)  a  general  description  of  the 
real  property  faculties  to  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  such  sale.". 

(d)  (1)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  flscai  matters,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  31  and  33"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  21,  22.  and  29". 

(3)  Section  39  of  such  Act,  relating  to  fees 
of  agents  and  other  payments,  is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (a) .  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "section  23"  a  comma  followed  im- 
mediately by  "or  of  design  and  construction 
services  under  section  39."  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c) .  by  inserting  "or  sec- 
tion 39  of  this  Act"  Immediately  after  "sec- 
tion 33  of  this  Act". 

(3)  Section  43  of  such  Act.  relating  to  gen- 
eral provisions,  is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (d) ,  by  striking  out  "and 
34,"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "34.  and 
39,";  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (e) ,  by  striking  out  "and 
33"  each  place  that  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  a  conmia  foUowed  immediately 
by  "33.  and  29". 

(e)  Section  47  of  such  Act.  relating  to  def- 
initions, is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (4) ,  by  inserting  a  comma 
immediately  after  "sales"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  "but  does  not  include  design  and 
construction  services  under  section  29  of  this 
Act": 

(3)  In  subsection  (6) .  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof; 

(3)  In  subsection  (7),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  foUowed  Immediately 
by  "and";  and 


(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection   (8)    to  read  as  foUows: 

"(8)  'design  and  construction  servicea' 
means,  with  respect  to  sales  under  section 
29  of  this  Act,  the  design  and  construction 
of  real  property  faculties.  Including  necea- 
sary  construction  equipment  and  materials, 
engineering  services,  construction  contract 
management  services  relating  thereto,  and 
technical  advisory  assistance  in  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  real  property  fa- 
culties provided  or  performed  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  by  a  contractor  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  such  department  or  agency.". 

FOBEXCN    MnJTAXT    BALES    AUTBOBZZaTION    AXS 
AGCaZCATX  CKIUIf  O 

Sr.  304.  (a)  Section  31  of  the  Arm*  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"8673.600.000  for  the  flscai  year  1980"  and 
inserting  "1734.000,000  for  the  flscai  year 
1981"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  flrst  sentence  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Credits  may  be 
extended  pursuant  to  section  23  of  this 
Act  and  the  principal  amount  of  loans  may 
be  guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  24(a)  of 
this  Act  only  to  the  extent  and  In  such 
amounts  as  provided  In  advance  In  appro- 
priations acts.": 

(2)  by  amending  subaectlon  (b)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  total  amount  of  credits,  or  par- 
ticipations In  credits,  extended  pursiumt  to 
section  23  of  this  Act  for  the  flscai  year 
1981  shall  not  exceed  $600,000,000.  The  total 
principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  section  24(a)  of  this  Act  for  the 
flscai  year  1981  shall  not  exceed  $2340,000.- 
000.  Of  the  aggregate  total  of  such  credits, 
or  participations  in  credits,  and  of  the  total 
principal  amount  of  such  loans  guaranteed, 
not  less  than  $1,200,000,000  shall  be  avaUable 
only  for  Israel,  of  which  $300,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  costs  asaoclated  with  the 
relocation  of  Israeli  forces  from  the  Slnal."; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "the 
flscai  year  1980"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  flscai  year  1981".  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "one-half"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$600,000,000". 

(b)  Of  the  loans  guaranteed  under  section 
34(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  and  Turkey  for  the  flscai  year 
1981,  the  principal  amoimt  thereof  shall  be 
repaid  in  not  less  than  30  years,  following 
a  grace  period  of  10  years  on  repayment  of 
principal. 

BSPOtTS   TO   THI   C0NCBXS8 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  relating  to  third-party 
transfers.  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  aU 
that  precedes  the  word  "unless"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  President  may  not  give  his  con- 
sent under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  under  the  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection,  or  under  sections  506 
(a)(1)  or  606(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  to  the  transfer  of  any 
major  defense  equipment  valued,  in  terms  of 
its  original  acquisition  cost,  at  $7,000,000  or 
more,  or  of  any  defense  article,  related  train- 
ing or  other  defense  service  valued,  in  terms 
of  iU  original  acquisition  cost,  at  $25,000,000 
or  more,  to  any  country  or  international  or- 
ganization other  than  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  any  member  country 
thereof.  Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand.": 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  ":  or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  period;  and 
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(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(b)  SecUon  3e(b)  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
sales  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services, 
Is  amended  in  the  flrst  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  "to  any  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  other  than  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  any  member 
country  thereof,  Japan,  Australia,  or  New 
Zealand,"  immediately  after  "$7,000,000  or 
more,". 

(c)  Section  36(c)  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
export  licenses,  is  amended  in  the  flrst 
sentence  by  inserting  "to  any  country  or 
international  organization  other  than  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  any 
member  country  thereof,  Japan,  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand,"  immediately  after  "$25,000,000 
or  more,". 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flscai  year  1982  such  sums 
ss  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  programs 
and  activities  for  which  appropriations  for 
the  flscai  year  1981  are  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

ErrEcnvE  date 

Sec.  302.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  and  limita- 
tions of  authority  applicable  to  the  flscai 
year  1981  as  contained  in  this  Act  and  in 
provisions  of  law  amended  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1980. 

Sbction-bt-Section  Analtsis  or  the  Peo- 
posED  International  Development  and 
Secotutt  Coopeeation  Act  or  1980 

1.    INTKODtJCTION 

The  proposed  International  Development 
and  Security  Cooperation  Act  of  1980  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Bill")  amends 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (hereln- 
sfter  referred  to  as  "the  FAA"),  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to 
ss  the  "AECA"),  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1979,  in  order 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  in- 
ternational development  and  security  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  flscai  year  1981,  and 
to  make  certain  changes  in  the  substantive 
authorities  governing  those  programs.  The 
BUI  also  contains  authorizations  for  the  flscai 
year  1982,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

Structurally,  the  BUI  is  composed  of  three 
titles.  Title  I  amends  the  FAA  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1979.  Title  II  amends  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  Title  III  consists  of  miscellane- 
ous provisions  applicable  to  the  BUI  as  a 
whole. 

n.  PKOvisioNS  or  the  ku. 
Section  1.  Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  BiU  may  be 
cited  as  the  "International  Development  and 
Security  Cooperation  Act  of  1980". 

Tl'lliB  I 
Section  tot.  Agriculture,  rural  development 
and  nutrition 

This  section  amends  section  103  of  the 
FAA,  which  authorizes  programs  in  agrlciU- 
txjre,  rural  development  and  nutrition.  Sec- 
tion 103(a)  (2)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize $729,273,000  for  the  flscai  year  1981 
to  carry  out  programs  under  section  103.  Ag- 
riculture, rural  development  and  nutrition 
wUl  continue  to  receive  primary  emphasis 
under  this  authorization. 

Section  tOZ.  Population  and  health 

This  section  amends  section  104  of  the 
FAA,  which  authorizes  programs  of  popula- 
tion planning  and  health.  Section  104(g)  of 
the  FAA  U  amended  to  authorize  $238,016,000 


for  the  flscai  year  1981  for  population  plan- 
ning programs  and  $164,313,000  for  the  flacal 
year  1981  for  health  programs. 
Section  103.  Education  and  human  retouree* 
development 
This  section  amends  section  106  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  hunuin  resources  development.  Sec- 
tion 106(a)    of  the  FAA  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize $122,069,000  for  the  flscai  year  1981 
for  programs  relating  to  education  and  hu- 
man resources  development. 
Section   104.    Technical   assistance,   enern, 
research,  reconstruction  and  selected  de- 
velopment problems 

This  section  amends  section  106  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  programs  relating  to 
technical  assistance,  energy,  research,  re- 
construction and  selected  development  prob- 
lems. Section  106(b)  of  the  FAA  is  amended 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $160,632,000 
for  the  flscai  year  1981  for  such  programs. 
Section  105.  Sahel  development  program — 
Implementation 

This  section  amends  section  121(c)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $113,442,000  for  flscai  year 
1981  for  the  Sahel  Development  program. 
Section  121(c)  of  the  FAA  currently  author- 
izes on  a  "no-year"  basis  a  total  amount  of 
$226,000,000  for  the  Sahel  Development  pro- 
gram in  Africa.  Amounts  appropriated  for 
the  program  through  flscai  year  1979  plus 
the  pending  appropriation  level  for  flscai  year 
1980  supported  by  the  Executive  Branch  total 
$225,000,000.  Authorization  is  now  requested 
on  a  flscai  year  basis. 

Section  106.  Private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  cooperatives 

This  section  amends  section  123  of  the 
FAA  in  order  to  recognize  speclflcally  the 
private  and  Independent  nature  of  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  cooperatives 
in  their  assistance  programs  overseas.  These 
organizations  have  demonstrated  a  unique 
abUity  to  work  at  the  "grass  roots"  level  to 
help  poor  people  In  the  developing  countries. 
Their  work  is  strongly  supported  by  private 
contributions  from  the  American  people  and 
is  a  praiseworthy  effort  best  characterized  as 
"people  to  people"  development  assistance. 

In  section  123  of  the  FAA  the  Congress  has 
urged  AID  to  provide  greater  financial  sup- 
port for  private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives  without  Jeopardizing  their 
independence.  As  a  reflection  of  that  inde- 
pendence and  the  non-governmental  nature 
of  the  programs  carried  out  abroad  by  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and  co- 
op>erative8,  this  section  exempts  programs  of 
these  private  groups  from  statutory  pro- 
hibitions in  the  Act  or  other  laws  on  as- 
sistance m  or  to  the  coimtrles  in  which  they 
are  being  carried  out.  The  exemption  would 
extend  only  to  the  continuance  of  support 
for  already  existing  programs  being  sup- 
ported as  of  the  point  In  time  when  a  given 
prohibition  would  otherwise  become  appli- 
cable. Any  such  prohibitions  would  continue 
to  apply  to  the  official  U.S.  govemment-to- 
govemment  assistance  program. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  review  any  such  exempted  treat- 
ment in  order  to  ensure  that  any  such  ex- 
emption Is  not  automatic  and  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  served  by  continued  con- 
tributions of  funds  authorized  under  the 
FAA. 

Section  107.  Relatively  least  developed 
countries 

This  section  amends  section  134(c)  of  the 
FAA  to  provide  retroactive  terms  adjustment 
during  flscai  year  1981  for  relatively  least 
developed  countries  on  outstanding  loans 
made  under  part  I  of  the  FAA.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  134(c)  of  the  FAA, 
the  President  may  on  a  case-by-case  basU 


allow  relatively  least  developed  countries  to 
deposit  local  c\irrency  Into  special  accounts 
for  development  uses,  in  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  payments  due  to  the  United  States 
in  a  given  year,  in  place  of  repayment. 
Authorization  for  implementation  of  this 
provision  for  eligible  countries  Is  Included  In 
the  amount  of  $10,846,000  for  the  flacal  year 
1981. 

Section  108.  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abrxMd 

This  section  amends  section  314  of  the 
FAA,  which  authorizes  asslstsnce  to  schools 
and  hospitals  located  outside  the  United 
States  which  serve  as  demonstration  cen- 
ters for  American  ideas  and  practices  and  are 
sponsored  or  foimded  by  United  States  citi- 
zens. Section  314(c)  of  the  FAA  is  amended 
to  authorize  $15X)00.000  for  the  flacal  year 
1981  for  the  American  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Abroad  program. 

Section  109.  International  organizations  and 
piogfums 

This  section  amends  section  303  of  the 
FAA,  which  authorizes  grants  to  Interna- 
tional organizations  for  their  programs. 
Section  302(a)(1)  of  the  FAA  is  amended 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  grants  In 
the  amount  of  $344,060,000  for  the  flscai  year 
1981  for  these  programs. 
Section  110.  International  narcotics  control 

This   section    amends   section   483(a)    of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  appropriations  of  $38,- 
613.000  to  carry  out  International  narcotics 
control  programs  for  the  flacal  year  1981. 
Section  111.  International  disaster  assistance 

This  section  amends  section  493  of  the 
FAA.  which  authorizes  funds  for  interna- 
tional disaster  assistance.  Section  493  of  the 
FAA  is  amended  to  authorize  $35,000,000  for 
the  flscai  year  1981. 

Section  112.  Economic  support  fund 

This  section  consists  of  two  subaections. 
as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  532(b) 
(1)  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  $3,080,600,000  in 
appropriations  to  carry  out  economic  support 
fiond  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

(b)  This  subsection  repeals  various  ear- 
markings  and  related  provisions  applicable 
to  economic  support  fund  programs  for  the 
flscai  year  1980. 

Section  113.  Peacekeeping  operations 
This  section  amends  section  563(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $26,000,000  In  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  peacekeeping  operations 
and  other  programs  In  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States 
for  the  flscai  year  1981. 

Section  114.  Military  assistance 
This  section  consists  of  four  subaections. 
as  foUows: 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  603(a) 
of  the  FAA  to  permit  military  assistance 
funds  from  a  given  country  program  to  be 
transferred  to,  and  merged  with,  funds  pro- 
vided by  that  country  for  PMS  purchases  un- 
der the  AECA,  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture under  the  latter  act.  This  would  facili- 
tate those  transactions  exceeding  available 
military  assistance  funds  and  which  accord- 
ingly must  be  financed  with  supplementary 
funds  furnished  by  the  recipient  under  the 
AECA.  No  substantive  provision  of  the  AECA 
would  be  affected. 

(b)  This  subsection  amends  section  504 
(a)(1)  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  $105,000,000 
In  appropriations  to  carry  out  military  as- 
sistance programs  in  the  flscai  year  1981.  The 
amount  of  such  assistance  which  may  be 
provided  Is  specified  with  respect  to  each  of 
three  designated  recipients:  these  allocations 
may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent If  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  chapter.  With  respect  to  theae  three 
countries,  section  604(a)(1)  constitutes  the 
specific   authorization   required  by  section 
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1981  to  overseas  stockpiles  of 

articles  (other  than  In  NATO  coun- 

are  designated  as  war  reserve 

a])led  or  other  foreign  forces.  The 

retains  title  to  any  stocks  so 

;  transfer  of  which  to  a  foreign 

take  place  only  under  the  au- 

le   PAA  or  of  the   AECA.   and 

imitations  and  funds  available 

Acts.  This  provision  permits  ad- 

-owned  stockpiles  in  the  Pa- 


Section  lie.tntemational  mHitary  assistance 

and  SI  les  ■program  management 

section  consists  of  three  subsections. 


subsection   amends  section   515 
PAA  to  authorize  the  assign- 
fiscal  year  1981,  of  more  than 
personnel   to   perform  security 
m  magement  functions  in  each  of 
:  Portugal,  Spain.  Jordan. 
les.    the    Republic    of    Korea. 
Turkey.   Indonesia.   Thai- 
Egypt    and    Saudi    Arabia. 
Is  a  country  for  which  a  cur- 
autborlzed  military  asslst- 
is  being  carried  out,  or  with 
program  Is  being  carried  out 
of  such  significance  as  to 
assignment   of  more  than  six 
for  program  management 
assignment  of  in  excess  of  six 
will  continue  to  be  gov- 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
of  the  PAA. 

lubsectlon  amends  section  515 

PAA  to  remove  Iran  and  Ku- 

11st  of  three  countries   (the 

( laudl  Arabia)  to  which  peison- 

a  isigned  under  section  515(b)  (1) 

1  Blmbursable,    (PM8)    basis.   No 

to  assign  in  excess  of  six  mill- 

1   to   either   country   is   being 

the  fiscal  year  1981. 

lubsectlon   amends  section   516 

to  authorize  the  assignment, 

ictlon,  of  up  to  six  defense  at- 

than  the  number  of  such  at- 

for   a  given  country   on 


December  31.  1979.  in  order  to  perform  secu- 
rity assistance  management  functions.  In 
addition,  this  subsection  further  amends 
section  515(f)  to  permit  the  assignment  of 
the  eight  additional  defense  attaches  author- 
ized for  assignment  on  a  worldwide  basis 
imder  that  section  to  countries  where  a  one- 
to  six-man  Office  of  Defense  Cooperation  is 
assigned  under  section  515(c)  of  the  FAA. 
This  will  permit  the  consolidation,  in  se- 
lected countries,  of  security  assistance  man- 
agement groups  with  defense  attach^  offices 
in  accordance  with  Administration  plans  to 
promote  the  efficiency,  and  red-ce  the  cost, 
of  overseas  program  management. 
Section  117.  International  military  education 
and  training 
This  section  amends  section  542  of  the 
PAA  to  authorize  appropriations  of  $32,500.- 
000  to  carry  out  international  military  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  In  the  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  to  remove  the  requirement  for 
matching  contributions  from  countries  par- 
ticipating In  Latin  American  regional  train- 
ing programs. 

Section  118.  Procurement 
This  section  amends  section  604(e)  of  the 
PAA  by  Edding  language  to  make  clear  that 
section  604(e)  is  meant  to  apply  only  in 
cases  where  the  procurement  in  question 
can  feasibly  be  supplied  from  the  United 
States.  In  some  agricultural  development 
projects,  financing  of  the  purchase  of  locally- 
produced  agricultural  commodities  Is  tm  In- 
tegral element  of  indigenous  production  and 
marketing  elements  of  the  protects.  Such 
activities  do  not  Involve  the  competitive  sub- 
stitution of  local  or  third  country  commodi- 
ties in  place  of  U.S.  commodities  and  thus 
are  outside  the  Intended  scope  but  not  the 
actual  language  of  current  law.  TTils  section 
Is  designed  to  preserve  the  protective  Intent 
of  current  section  604(e)  of  the  PAA  but  at 
the  same  time  to  Introduce  needed  flexibility 
In  its  application  to  development  assistance 
projects  which  do  not  contain  a  potential 
for  the  financing  of  agricultural  commodities 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

Section  119.  Special  authority 
This  section  amends  section  614(a)  of  the 
PAA  to  permit  the  President's  genend  waiver 
authority  under  that  section  to  be  used  with 
respect  to  limitations  under  the  AECA  and 
under  annual  authorization  legislation,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  limitations  under 
the  PAA.  In  part,  this  change  restores  the 
original  scope  of  section  614(a)  as  it  existed 
prior  to  1968,  when  the  statutory  basis  for 
foreign  military  sales  was  removed  from  the 
PAA  and  reconstituted  as  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  (now  the  AECA).  Extending 
the  scope  of  section  614(a)  to  reach  provi- 
sions of  annual  authorizing  legislation  takes 
Into  account  limitations  on  programs  and 
activities  under  the  PAA  or  the  AECA  that 
may  take  the  form  of  "free  standing"  provi- 
sions in  such  annual  legislation.  The  amount 
of  funds  that  could  be  made  available  In 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  provision  for  as- 
sistance under  the  PAA  may  not  exceed 
$250,000,000,  no  more  than  $50,000,000  of 
which  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country, 
unless  that  country  is  a  victim  of  Commu- 
nist aggression.  This  provision  could  not  be 
used  to  waive  the  limitations  of  section 
610(a)  (transfers  between  accounts)  of  the 
PAA. 

Section  120.  Participant  training 
This  section  amends  section  617  of  the  PAA 
to  provide  that  orderly  termination  of  assist- 
ance programs  for  any  given  country  during 
the  eight-month  "winding  up"  period  may 
Include  final  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  sufficient  to  finance  completion  of 
training  programs  or  courses  of  study  for 
students  and  participant  trainees  who  began 
their  programs  prior  to  the  termination  of 
assistance  to  their  home  countries.  At  the 


discretion  of  the  President,  this  would  allow 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  of  the  PAA  to  allow  AID-fi- 
nanced  foreign  students  or  trainees  in  the 
United  States  or  third  countries  to  complete 
their  studies  In  order  to  prevent  undue  per- 
sonal hardship  to  the  Individuals  affected. 
Since  the  students  or  trainees  In  such  cases 
would  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  at  the  Invitation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, they  should  not  be  terminated  part 
way  through  their  studies  imless  Important 
foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  United  States 
call  for  such  action.  The  President  would 
continue  to  have  that  discretionary  termina- 
tion authority. 

Section  121.  Auditor  General 
This  section  amends  section  624(g)  of  the 
PAA  to  provide  subpoena  power  to  the  AID 
Auditor  General  for  the  more  effective  dis- 
charge of  his  audit  and  investigative  respon- 
sibilities. The  subpoena  |x>wer  granted  ex- 
tends only  to  the  production  of  documents 
and  Is  patterned  after  that  provided  to  In- 
spectors General  by  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978.  The  Auditor  General  of  AID  has 
statutory  duties  for  audit  and  Investigation 
and  reports  directly  to  the  head  of  the 
Agency. 

Section  122.  Reimbursable  development 
programs 

This  section  amends  section  661  of  the 
FAA,  which  authorizes  use  of  a  specified 
amount  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  I  of  the  PAA  In  order  to  stimu- 
late reimbursable  development  programs. 
Section  661  of  the  PAA  Is  amended  to  allow 
use  of  up  to  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  PAA  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Section  123.  Operating  expenses 

This  section  amends  section  667  of  the 
PAA,  which  authorizes  funds  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Section  667(a)  of 
the  PAA  Is  amended  to  authorize  $293,800,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  operating  expenses. 
Section  124.  Institute  for  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation 

This  section  amends  section  410  of  the 
International  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1979  to  authorize  $95,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  Institute  for  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation.  The  Institute  will 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology. 
TTTLE  n 
Section  201.  Defense  services 

This  section  clarifies  section  21(c)  of  the 
AECA  by  eliminating  an  Inaccurate  and 
overly  broad  characterization  of  "combaUnt" 
duties  for  the  purposes  of  that  section. 

Section  202.  Nonrecurring  research  and 
development  costs 

This  section  amends  section  21  (e)  (2)  of 
the  AECA  to  eliminate  t^e  authority  to  waive 
reimbursement  for  a  proportionate  share  of 
nonrecurring  research  and  development 
costs  In  the  case  of  sales  of  defense  articles 
under  the  AECA  which  sales,  if  made,  would 
encourage  foreign  procurement  in  the 
United  States  imder  foreign  coproductlon 
arrangements.  This  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  authority  to  waive  such  reimburse- 
ment in  casss  which  would  significantly 
advance  United  States  Interests  in  NATO 
standardization . 

Section  203.  Military  construction 

This  section  consists  of  five  subsections 
as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  adds  a  new  chapter 
2A  to  the  AECA,  relating  to  foreign  mili- 
tary construction  sales.  This  new  chapter, 
consisting  of  new  section  29.  authorizes  the 
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President  to  make  sales  of  design  and  con- 
struction services,  and  to  procure  such  serv- 
ices for  sale,  to  eligible  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations  on  terms  com- 
parable to  those  on  which  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  are  authorized 
by  sections  21  and  22  of  the  AECA.  The  design 
and  construction  services  authorized  to  be 
sold  under  this  new  chapter  are  identical  to 
those  heretofore  sold  as  "defense  services" 
under  the  AECA.  This  new  chapter  would 
have  no  material  effect  on  the  cost  of  such 
services  to  the  purchaser,  or  on  the  manner 
In  which  such  design  and  construction  serv- 
ices are  Implemented. 

The  remaining  subsections  of  this  section 
make  certain  conforming  and  other  changes 
to  the  AECA  to  reflect  new  chapter  2A : 

(b)  This  subsection  consists  of  three 
paragraphs,  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  21(b)  of  the 
AECA  to  continue  the  inclusion  of  construc- 
tion sales  among  those  sales  for  which 
reciprocal  quality  assurance,  Inspection,  and 
contract  audit  services  are  authorized. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  secUon  22(c)  of 
the  AECA  to  provide  that  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  does  not  apply  to  procurement 
contracts  entered  into  under  new  section  29. 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  sections  23,  24,  and 
31(c).  relating  to  tbe  extension  of  credits, 
the  Issuance  of  loan  repayment  guaranties, 
and  financing  for  Israel,  to  include  sales  of 
design  and  construction  services. 

(c)  This  subsection  amends  section  36(a) 
of  the  AECA  to  add  a  new  paragraph  (9)  re- 
quiring quarterly  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning sales  of  design  and  construction 
services  imder  new  section  29.  No  conform- 
ing amendment  to  section  36(b)  of  the  AECA 
is  proposed. 

(d)  This  subsection  consists  of  three  para- 
graphs, as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  37(a)  of 
the  AECA  to  make  tbe  fiscal  provisions  of 
that  section  applicable  to  sales  of  design  and 
construction  services  under  new  section  29. 

Paragr^b  (2)  amends  section  39  of  the 
AECA  to  make  the  requirements  of  that 
section  regarding  the  reporting  of  agents' 
fees  and  other  payments  applicable  to  sales 
of  design  and  construction  services  under 
new  section  29. 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  sections  42(d)  and 
(e)  of  the  AECA,  relating  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  tbe  sus- 
pension or  cancellation  of  sales  contracts 
respectively,  to  make  those  sections  appli- 
cable to  sales  of  design  and  construction 
services  under  new  section  29. 

(e)  This  subsection  amends  section  47  of 
the  AECA  to  exclude  design  and  construction 
services  under  new  section  29  from  the  defi- 
nition of  "defense  services"  contained  in 
subsection  4  of  that  section,  and  to  add  a  new 
subsection  (8)  defining  "design  and  con- 
struction services"  for  tbe  purpose  of  sales 
under  tbe  AECA. 

Section  204.  Foreign  military  sales  authoriza- 
tion and  aggregate  ceiling 

This'  section  consists  of  two  subsections, 
as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  consists  of  three  para- 
graphs, each  amending  section  31  of  tbe 
AECA: 

Paragrt^b  (1)  amends  section  31(a)  to 
authorize  $734,000,000  in  appropriations  to 
carry  out  PWS  credit  and  loan  g^uaranty  pro- 
grams In  the  fiscal  year  1981; 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  31(b)  to 
establish  a  celling  of  $500,000,000  on  the 
total  of  credits  extended  under  the  AECA 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  a  celling  of  $2,340.- 
000,000  on  tbe  principal  amount  of  loans 
guaranteed  under  FMS  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  an  allocation  of  not  less  than 
•1,200,000,000  of  the  aggregate  total  of  those 
ceUings  to  Israel,  $200,000,000  of  which  is 
available  only  for  Sinai  relocation  costs.  In 
view  of  new  budgetary  practices,  separate 


ceilings  for  FMS  credits  and  FBIS-guaranteed 
loans  are  provided  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1981; 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  section  31(c),  re- 
lating to  terms  and  conditions  governing 
repayment  by  Israel  of  financing  extended 
pursuant  to  the  AECA,  to  make  that 
subsection  applicable,  without  substan- 
tive change,  to  the  fiscal  year  1981.  As  in  past 
years,  repayment  by  Israel  of  $500,000,000  in 
such  financing  is  to  be  forgiven. 

(b)  This  subsection,  which  does  not  amend 
tbe  permanent  provisions  of  tbe  AECA,  pro- 
vides for  certain  repayment  terms  for  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  loans  to  be  guaranteed 
under  section  24(a)  of  tbe  AECA  for  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  and  Turkey  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Section  205.  Reports  to  the  Congress 
This  section  consists  of  three  subsections, 
each  amending  tbe  AECA,  as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  3(d) 
of  tbe  AECA  to  require  advance  certification 
to  tbe  Congress  of  only  those  prop>OBed  third- 
country  transfers  of  FMS  or  MAP-orlgln 
major  defense  equipment  valued  at  $7,000,- 
000  or  more,  or  of  any  defense  article,  related 
training,  or  other  defense  service  valued  at 
$25,000,000.  based  on  original  acquisition 
cost.  No  such  certification  would  be  required 
for  any  proposed  third-party  transfer  to 
NATO,  any  NATO  member,  Japan,  Australia, 
or  New  Zealand.  Under  present  section  3(d), 
most  third-party  transfers,  regardless  of 
value,  must  be  certified  to  the  Congress  in 
advance.  This  change  would  conform  the 
criteria  for  certification  under  section  3(d) 
to  those  applicable  to  direct  FMS  sales  under 
section  36(b)  of  the  AECA. 

(b)  This  subsection  amends  section  36(b) 
of  tbe  AECA  to  exempt  proposed  major  FMS 
sales  to  NATO,  any  NATO  member.  Japan. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  from  the  ad- 
vance certification  requirements  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  This  subsection  amends  section  36(c) 
of  tbe  AECA  to  exempt  proposed  licenses  for 
malor  exports  of  Munitions  List  articles  and 
services  to  NATO,  any  NATO  member.  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  from  the  ad- 
vance certification  requirements  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

TITLE  m 
Section  301.  Authorizations  for  the  fiscal 

year  1982 
This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations 
are  authorized  by  the  Bill.  This  section  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  comply  with  tbe  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Section  302.  Effective  date 

This  section  provides  that  tbe  Bill  shall 
be  effective  upon  enactment,  except  that 
authorizations  of  appropriations  and  limi- 
tations of  authority  applicable  to  tbe  fiscal 
year  1980  under  provisions  of  law  amended 
by  tbe  Bill  are  to  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1980.  The  latter  savings  provision  is  neces- 
sary in  the  event  the  Bill  is  enacted  prior 
to  tbe  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year  1980. 

Thb  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  February  27, 1980. 
Hon.  Waltxr  F.  Mondalk, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  PREsmENT:  I  herewith  transmit  a 
bill  to  authorize  International  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1981  and  1982.  The  programs 
authorized  by  this  bill  are  essential  for  an 
effective  United  States  contribution  to  tbe 
reduction  of  huneer,  poverty,  and  other  de- 
velopmental problems  of  the  peoples  of  tbe 
less-developed  countries.  The  United  States 
economy  and  our  political  and  economic 
leadership  will  be  enhanced  by  the  bill's 
programs.  Tbe  bill  will  also  provide  for  the 


achievement  of  a  secure  International  en- 
vironment, and  for  the  attainment  of  our 
own  foreign  policy  and  security  goals  In  • 
greatly  troubled  world.  Through  these  pro- 
grams, the  United  States  assists  friendly  and 
allied  nations  in  fostering  their  economic 
development  and  progress,  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  the  capability  for  their  own 
defense,  and  in  addressing  political,  military, 
and  economic  crisis. 

This  year  I  am  transmitting  a  single  bill, 
incorporating  authorizations  for  both  de- 
velopment and  security  assistance.  Title  I 
of  the  bill  consists  of  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  to  the 
jntematlonal  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1979.  It  includes  all  the  fiscal  year  1981 
authorizations  for  the  development  assist- 
ance programs  and  related  activities  pro- 
vlded  for  in  those  statutes.  Title  I  also  In- 
cludes fiscal  year  1981  authorizations  for  the 
economic  support  fund.  In  addition,  this 
title  provides  fiscal  year  1981  authorization 
for  peacekeeping  operations,  disaster  assist- 
ance, international  narcotics  control,  mili- 
tary assistance  and  grant  military  training 
programs  carried  out  under  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Title  II  consists  of 
fiscal  year  1981  authorizations  for  programs 
and  related  activities  under  tbe  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  Title  III  comprises  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding tbe  fiscal  year  1982  authorizations 
required  by  tbe  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

In  addition  to  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations, the  bill  makes  certain  substantive 
changes  to  the  statutory  aut^orities  under 
which  development  and  security  assistance 
programs  are  carried  out.  With  respect  to 
development  assistance  programs,  these 
changes  include  a  clarification  of  the  ap- 
plicability to  United  States  support  for  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  of  statu- 
tory limitations  on  assistance  programs,  and 
a  provision  giving  powers  of  subpoena  to  the 
Auditor  General  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Insofar  as  security  as- 
sistance Is  concerned,  the  bill  amends  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate authority  for  the  sale  of  military  design 
and  construction  services  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations,  reflect- 
ing the  essential  difference  in  nature  be- 
tween such  sales  and  other  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  (FMS)  program. 

Developments  over  the  past  year,  and  In 
particular  in  recent  months,  have  imder- 
scored  perhaps  more  than  ever  before  the 
Importance  of  affording  tbe  President  tbe 
ability  to  employ,  promptly  and  effectively, 
foreign  assistance  to  meet  unforeseen  foreign 
policy  and  security  emergencies.  As  a  con- 
seruence,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions to  this  end.  The  authorization  of  fis- 
cal year  1981  appropriations  for  tbe  economic 
support  fund  includes  $60,000,000  unallo- 
cated to  any  partlcvdar  program  and  activ- 
ity, and  which  would  be  available  to  meet 
currently  unexpected  situations  where  the 
provision  of  economic  support  fund  assist- 
ance would  be  appropriate  in  furtherance 
of  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Tbe  difficulties  and  delays  occasioned 
by  tbe  need  to  reprogram  such  assistance 
from  planned  country  programs  over  the  past 
year  indicates  the  Importance  and  useful- 
ness of  such  an  unallocated  amount  under 
the  economic  support  fund.  The  bill  would 
also  make  available  a  comparable  amount 
for  military  contingencies  by  Increasing  from 
310  million  to  $50  million  the  scope  of  the 
President's  emergency  authority  to  draw 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  for  military 
assistance  In  a  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  the  special  au- 
thority of  section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  applicable 
to  programs  under  tbe  Arms  Eizport  Control 
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M  "free-standing"  provisions  of  law 

in     annual     development     and 

assistance  authorization  acts.  This 

ri  stores  the  scope  of  the  President's 

under  section  614(a)  as  it  existed 

963,  when  the  mllltai^  sales  provi- 

be  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

from  that   act  and  Included 

Military  Sales  Act   (now  the 

Control  Act).  As  a  consequence, 

remo>e8  an  anomaly  from  pres- 

vhereby  the  President  may  use  his 

under  section  614(a)  to  authorize 

uider  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

not  sales  or  financing  under  the 

control  Act. 
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Exi|ort 

also  amends  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
to  eliminate  the  requirements  for 
«rtlflcatlon  to  the  Comgress  of  all 
sales,  and  proposed  third-party 
to  NATO,  any  NATO  member,  Ja- 
and  New  Zealand.  This  change 
fa^Ultate  vital  military  supply  cooper- 
important  allies,  and  would  render 
transfer  procedures  less  cumber- 
conforming  those  requirements  to 
applicable   to   major   direct   transfers 
In  addition,  the  bill  amends  the 
Control  Act  to  clarUy  the  llmi- 
the   performance   of   defense 
a   country   in   tfce   e  ent   such 
llecomes  engaged  In  self-defense  or 
tary  c^>eratlon8. 

authorized  by  this  bill  are 

components    of    our    foreign    and 

«curity  policies,  and  of  oiu-  com- 

to  the  advancement   in   freedom, 

development  of  peoples  in  na- 

ess  fortunate  than  our  own.  These 

have  been  formulated  to  achieve 

in   as   effective   and   efficient   a 

possible  in  light  of  the  resources 

o  us.  They  will  serve  our  interests 

t!  billty  and  economic  prosperity  of 

countries,  already  important 

U.S.  exports,  and  whose  particl- 

the    world    economy    is   steadily 


p4rtlcular  regard  for  the  authorlza- 

In  this  bill  for  security  assist- 

for  Greece  and  for  Turkey.  I 

in   accordance  with  section 

the   Foreign   Assistance   Act   of 

I  mended,   that   the   furnishing  of 

e  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  will 

with  the  principles  set  forth 

B20C(b)  of  that  Act.  The  exolana- 

B  reasons  for  this  certification  in 

Is  contained  in  the  con?re^ional 

materials  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 

a  isistance  program. 

dllfcult   world  situation   facing   the 

at  this  moment  In  history  un- 

1  he  need  to  address,  with  renewed 

human  problems  arising  in  the 

Td  countries,  our  economic  ties 

an-l  the  security  needs  of  our 

allies.  This  bill  will  help  us  to 

T  urge  Its  early  passage. 

srely, 

JtMMT  Caster.^ 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Le  ising 


Mr.  HATFIELD  ^for  h'mself. 

McClure,    Mr.    Domenici, 

Stevens,  and  Mr.  W»i,lop)  • 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 

Act  to  require  competi- 

biddii  ig  in  oil  and  gas  lands  set  apart 

military  or  naval  purposes,  and  to 

leasing  by  competitive  bid  2 Ms 

outs  de  known  geological  structures 

pro<|icing  oil  or  gas  field:  to  the 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


On.   LEASE    FXAin) 

HAfrPIELD.  Mr.  President,  for  at 


last  dozen  years  the  Dej>art- 
tqe  Interior  has  known  about  oil 


lease  fraud  in  the  West.  Yet  the  Depart- 
ment has  done  little  to  discourage  the 
fraud,  has  forwarded  very  few  cases  to 
the  Justice  Department  for  prosecution, 
and  has  failed  to  provide  even  a  modicum 
of  policing  its  leasing  system. 

The  kinds  of  fradulent  activity,  the 
extent  of  leasing  abuse,  and  the  reasons 
why  "oilscam"  is  so  prevalent  illustrates  a 
sorry  episode  in  public  lands  manage- 
ment. 

Since  1960  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  operated  a  lottery  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  Federal  lands.  The 
lottery  is  quite  legal  and,  in  fact,  reduced 
many  of  the  Department's  early  prob- 
lems in  administering  the  "push  and 
shove"  type  of  flrst-come-flrst-served 
noncompetitive  leasing  on  BLM  and  For- 
est Service  lands. 

Competitive  leasing,  as  opposed  to  the 
lottery  system,  occurs  only  in  "known 
geological  structures  of  a  producing  oil 
or  gas  field."  Noncompetitive  leasing  is 
practiced  outside  these  Known  Geologic 
Structures  (KGSs  > .  The  idea  here  was  to 
require  competitive  bidding  in  and 
around  known  areas  of  oil  and  gas,  but 
to  encourage  exploration  outside  these 
areas  by  offering  leases  on  a  "first  appli- 
cant gets  the  parcel,"  or  noncompetitive, 
basis. 

The  noncompetitive  leasing  system 
still  serves  its  purpose  today  by  promot- 
ing exploration  on  Federal  lands  at 
low  holding  cost  of  $1  per  acre.  Of 
course,  if  oil  and  gas  are  found,  a  royalty 
of  12 1/2  percent  is  paid  by  the  lessee  to 
the  Government.  As  wells  are  developed 
on  acreage  formally  offered  imder  the 
lottery  system,  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey then  classifies  the  area  as  a  known 
geologic  structure,  and  future  leasing  in 
the  area  is  then  handled  by  competitive 
bid. 

In  sum,  known  areas  are  made  avail- 
able to  producers  by  direct  auction  of 
tracts,  and  unproven,  or  "wildcat"  areas 
are  leased  through  noncompetitive  pro- 
cedures, including  the  lottery,  to  foster 
exploration. 

The  regulatory  makeup  of  the  lottery, 
though,  with  its  restrictions  on  filing 
more  than  once  for  a  parcel,  mail  appli- 
cation for  lease  parcels,  and  huge  vol- 
umes of  filings  subject  the  system  to  the 
possibility  of  abuse. 

Tile  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Denver 
has  become  very  active  in  pursuing  sus- 
pected fraud  in  the  noncomoetitive  leas- 
ing system.  Many  indictments  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  weeks  ahead  involving  a 
spectrum  of  participants  in  the  leasing 
system.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  find 
an  enormous  volume  of  fraudulent  activ- 
ity occurring  worth  millions  of  ill-gained 
dollars. 

Nature  of  the  suspected  abuse:  Filing 
more  than  once  for  the  same  parcel  of 
land,  failing  to  list  the  broker  or  agent 
acting  as  the  intermediary  in  the  filing, 
and  exceeding  the  lease  acreage  limita- 
tion. 

Classification  of  wrongdoing:  The  first 
two  are  prohibited  by  regulation  (43  CPR 
3100)  and  would  constitute  false  state- 
ments to  the  United  States— a  felony 
under  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1001.  The  third  would  be  a  violation 
under   the   1920   Mineral  Leasing  Act. 


Since  the  filing  cards  are  sent  through 
the  mail,  mail  fraud  would  also  be  in- 
volved. And.  where  ccnnpanies  have  ex- 
pensed brokers  fees  and  the  costs  of  mul- 
tiple filing,  criminal  tax  provisions  would 
also  apply. 

How  the  Oilscam  works.  With  higher 
oil  prices,  decontrol,  and  the  prospect  of 
increased  finds  in  the  Overthrust  Belt, 
individuals  and  companies  have,  al- 
legedly, been  trying  to  "stuff  the  ballot 
box"  with  multiple  filings  on  oil  and  gas 
parcels.  The  voting  analogy  holds  be- 
cause, in  the  lottery,  each  filer  is  per- 
mitted to  file  on  a  pcu-cel  only  once.  But 
with  the  stakes  so  high  and  getting  high- 
er, the  temptation  to  cheat  by  filing 
many  times  to  improve  the  probability  of 
selection  has,  apparently,  increased. 

According  to  knowledgeable  observers 
of  the  lottery  system,  a  prevalent  type  of 
abuse  of  the  system  goes  something  like 
this:  An  oil  company  engages  a  broker 
or  brokers  to  garner  as  many  fixings  on 
a  select  lease  tract  as  poHSible.  Filers, 
who  may  be  unaware  of  the  company 
interest,  are  paid  several  hundred  dol- 
l.rs  for  permitting  their  signature  to  be 
mach  ne  reproduced  on  lease  filings 
cards.  The  requirement  to  list  "other 
parties  in  interest"  on  the  filing  card  is 
ignored.  Ihe  company  fhen  benefits 
from  vastly  increased  probabilities  of 
»,  inning  a  lease  from  the  lottery  draw- 
ing—the winning  card  and  lease  tract,  of 
course,  Leing  immediately  assigned  to 
the  initiating  company  through  the 
broker. 

Why  Oilscam  works.  Fraud  and  wide- 
spread abuse  of  the  simultaneous  leas- 
ing system  exist  because  BLM  has 
rarely  in  the  last  20  years  sought  to 
enforce  its  regulatory  requirements 
stated  on  the  filing  card.  Th  s  despite  a 
knowledge  by  BLM  and  the  Department 
of  a  pervasive  and  long  existent  level  of 
abuse. 

One  observer  likens  the  situation  to 
payoffs  of  foreign  governments  by  U.S. 
firms  attempting  to  gain  contracts:  "If 
you  dont  play  the  game  like  everyone 
else,  you  just  can't  compete." 

In  addition  to  failing  to  pursue  sus- 
pected abuse  of  the  leasing  lottery, 
BLM  has  failed  to  adequately  police  the 
system — only  last  year  were  investiga- 
tors assigned  to  study  the  abuse  and  that 
only  after  a  request  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office  in  Denver. 

How  old  is  the  abuse?  The  pervasive 
nature  of  the  fraud  and  abuse  is  not 
explained  satisfactorily  by  the  lack  of 
diligence  in  pursuing  suspicious  lease 
holdings.  The  missing  factor  is  time. 
My  staff  has  found  imdications  of 
problems  with  the  lottery  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  dating  back  to 
1966.  For  example,  the  same  abuses 
which  may  bring  indictments  later  this 
month  were  formally  reported  to  the 
Department  13  years  ago  by  Mule  Creek 
Oil  Co.  with  recommendations  for  regu- 
latory changes. 

Eliminating  the  abuse.  The  assistant 
U.S.  attorney,  when  queried  about  "how 
could  the  problems  be  eliminated,"  re- 
iterated, quite  independents,  the  same 
suggestions  made  by  IPAA  in  1966  and 
by  Mule  Creek  Oil  Co.  in  1967  and  by 
many  others  since  then— including  the 
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Department  itself.  Tlie  Department  has 
had  rules  pending  for  some  time  which 
follow  these  recommendations  very 
closely. 

The  changes  urged  by  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  and  others  would: 

First.  Require  an  original  signature 
on  the  filing  card  (no  machine  repro- 
duced signature  or  initials) ; 

Second.  Require  the  filer's  real  address 
so  the  successful  lessee  can  be  contacted 
for  verification  of  qualifications  (no 
post  oiiice  box  or  other  front  for  broker) ; 
and 

Third.  Require  the  flier  to  state  af- 
firmatively that  there  is  no  other  party 
in  interest  (broker  or  filing  company) . 

The  gist  of  these  suggestions  is  that  if 
you  are  required  to  sign  the  card  your- 
self for  each  filing,  list  your  own  address, 
and  state  affirmatively  that  you  are  not 
operating  with  a  broker,  the  amount  of 
fraudulent  activity  would  be  nearly 
eliminated. 

Other  recommendations  include: 
greater  use  of  computers  (such  as  BLM's 
Wyoming  setup)  to  allow  easy  survey  of 
filings  for  multiple  filings,  recurring  ad- 
dresses, et  cetera;  and  an  ongoing  in- 
ternal audit  of  the  lottery  system  by  a 
staff  of  investigators. 

The  Department's  inaction.  If  the 
abuses  have  been  known  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  industry  for  many  years, 
and  if  the  suggested  regulatory  changes 
are  relatively  easy  to  make  and  admin- 
ister, then  why  has  the  Department 
failed  to  act,  particularly  over  the  last 
several  years  when  the  temptation  to 
cheat  and  the  pervasiveness  of  the  fraud 
were  escalating?  For  example,  an  April 
1979  report  by  the  OAO  concluded  that 
there  were  weaknesses  in  the  lottery 
system's  controls  and  that:  "lax  controls 
over  the  system  allow  for  the  possibility 
of  manipulation."  Can  the  Department 
be  accused  of  administering  its  lottery 
system  in  such  a  cavalier  fashion  so  as 
to  not  only  permit  but  encourage  wide- 
spread abuse? 

Suspension  of  noncompetitive  leasing. 
On  February  29,  1980,  Secretary  Andrus 
suspended  all  lottery  and  over  the  count- 
er leasing  for  onshore  oil  and  gas  "until 
the  Department  determines  whether  the 
system  can  be  reformed  to  correct  the 
abuses  the  BLM  has  disclosed  and  the 
changes  are  made,  or  concludes  it  is 
necessary  to  convert  onshore  leasing  to 
an  all  competitive  system." 

Corrective  changes  can  easily  be  made, 
and  the  Department  has  these  changes 
pending  as  rulemaking.  So  a  more  gen- 
uine reflection  by  the  Department  on  the 
situation  at  hand  would  probably  address 
the  part  about  "the  need  to  convert  to 
competitive  leasing."  Ending  the  lottery 
and  changing  the  statute  to  establish  all 
competitive  leasing  would  end  the  abuse, 
but  would  do  so  by  ending  the  system 
within  which  the  abuse  has  been  per- 
mitted to  flourish. 

The  Secretary  has  grabbed  upon  the 
fraudulent  activity  as  the  means  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  r>ass  its  legislative  pro- 
posal, S.  1637.  In  three  hearings  last  year 
(title  vn  of  S.  1308.  Fort  Chaffee,  and 
S.  1637).  the  committee  heard  from  In- 
terior the  need  for  onshore  com»"«ti*^'vA 
oil  and  gas  leasing.  The  rationale  at  that 


time  was  centered  around  obtaining  fair 
market  value.  The  rationale  now,  of 
course,  is  the  widespread  abuse. 

Insight  into  the  Department's  ration- 
ale for  statutory  change  and  indicators 
of  the  threat  of  suspension  to  get  this 
change  moving  add  up  to  motives  which 
are  far  afield  of  the  Secretary's  stated 
resolve  of  ending  fraudulent  activity.  For 
example,  a  memorandum  from  Associate 
Solicitor  John  Leshy  to  the  Solicitor 
dated  September  20,  1978  recommended 
that  the  Department  should  propose 
legislation  to  require  competitive  leas- 
ing in  the  overthrust  belt.  (Mr.  Leshy 
was  previously  counsel  to  NRDC  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  suit  which  shut  down 
coal  leasing.)  He  noted  that  such  legis- 
lation had  been  proposed  before  in  1971 
and  1973  but  that  Congress  had  failed  to 
act.  Then  Mr.  Leshy  threw  in  the  kicker: 

We  may  have  a  better  chance  now.  partic- 
ularly If  the  Secretary  exercises  his  author- 
ity to  refuse  to  issue  any  leases  In  the  area^ 
until  he  can  do  so  competitively. 

This  most  obvious  club  held  over  the 
heads  of  committee  members  wtis  reit- 
erated last  year  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Bumpers  from  Secretary  Andrus  in  which 
he  said : 

If  it  becomes  clear  that  there  will  be  con- 
tinued resistance  to  a  reform  of  the  (mineral 
leasing)  law,  perhaps  suspension  of  the  exist- 
ing program  should  be  reconsidered. 

The  "real  reason"  for  the  recent  shut- 
down crops  up  again  right  there  in  the 
Secretary's  press  release  describing  the 
suspension  action: 

The  suspension  will  .  .  .  allow  the  Congress 
time  to  enact  legislation  which  I  recom- 
mended last  June  .... 

Clearly,  Oilscam  is  being  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  justify  his  suspension  of  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  the  West  when  the 
abuses  have  been  known  for  many  years 
and  when  the  Department  has  done 
nothing  to  correct  those  abuses. 

Legislation.  The  Department's  S.  1637 
would,  according  to  a  draft  GAO  report, 
have  detrimental  effects  on  companies' 
access  to  lands  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, would  likely  decrease  oil  and  gas 
production  from  Federal  onshore  lands, 
and  would  result  in  no  increase  in  reve- 
nues to  the  Government.  S.  1637  would 
greatl-'  broaden  the  areas  to  be  competi- 
tively leased. 

Senator  Bukpers  will  propose  a  sub- 
stitute to  S.  1637  in  committee  markup 
which,  I  understand,  would  create  an  all 
competitive  system.  Such  a  system  would, 
even  more  than  S.  1637,  decrease  lands 
available  for  exploration  and  production. 
The  administrative  burdens  of  an  all 
competitive  svstem  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased discretion  presented  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  an  approach  is  clearly  not 
warranted. 

How  mnch  time  would  the  Department 
need  to  fashion  an  all  competitive  sys- 
tem? Would  the  effort  resemble  the 
change  in  coal  leasing?  That  svstem  was 
stopped  in  1971  and  has  yet  to  begin 
a^ain.  Would  the  "U  comp'itjtive  system 
require  tract  selection  and  prioritization, 
site  specific  and  regional  ETS's,  tract 
evaluation  for  fair  market  value  de- 
terminations, nominations,  small  busi- 
ness  set-asides,   antitrust   review,   and 


alternative  bidding  systems  like  other 
competitive  Federal  leasing? 

Nmety-seven  percent  Oi  all  onshore 
Federal  oil  and  gas  leasjig  last  year  was 
noncumpetitive.  How  many  years  would 
t  take  interior  to  increase  competitiTe 
leases  offered  for  saley  Would  not  .eased 
acreage  decline  rap.dly  w.th  the  old 
le-ses  expiring  and  fewer  new  leases  is- 
sued? is  that  tne  appropriate  rederal 
energy  resource  poUcy  to  t..ke  in  thiS  time 
Ox  rocKetmg  oil  prices? 

Mr.  President,  X  suggest  an  alternative. 
an  alternative  which  will  avoid  the  prob- 
lems of  an  all  competitive  system  and 
which  directly  addresses  Uie  need  to  elim- 
inate oil  lease  fraud.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  has  two  provisions  which 
would: 

First.  Establish  leasing  in  military  res- 
ervations (such  as  Port  Chaffee)  by 
competitive  bid  only.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  $1  per  acre  giveways 
in  military  reservations — a  primary  con- 
cern of  Senator  Bumpers  and  Senator 
Bellmon  last  year. 

Second.  Add  a  2y2-mile  geographic 
buffer  to  known  geologic  structures 
(KGS)  to  expand  competitive  leasing  in 
areas  surrounding  producing  fields.  This 
significant  increase  in  competitive  bid 
only  areas  would  take  away  large  dol- 
lar value  acreage  adjacent  to  producing 
fields,  thereby  promoting  c(Hnpetition  in 
areas  of  great  interest  and  also  reducing 
the  incentive  to  cheat  on  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  broaden 
competitive  leasing  substantially  and  re- 
duce the  incentive  to  defraud  the  C3ov- 
emment.  But  it  will  also  leave  unproven 
or  wildcat  areas  open  to  all  comers — ma- 
jors, independents  or  individuals — ^to 
foster  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  on  Fed- 
eral lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  1967  let- 
ter from  Mule  Creek  Oil  Co.  and  the 
September  20,  1978,  memorandum  from 
Interior's  Associate  Solicitor  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MiTLE  Creek  On.  Co..  Inc., 
Billings.  Mont.,  December  12. 1967. 
Mr.  Harbt  R.  Akdebson. 
Assistant  Secretary  o]  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mi.  Secrbtart  :  We  wish  to  make  ref- 
erence to  that  certain  Notice  relating  to  the 
deposit  of  advance  rentals  on  simultaneous 
oil  an-1  gas  flings,  said  Notice  being  filed  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  October  17,  1967,  at 
page  14345. 

We  understand  that  this  Notice  has  now 
been  temporarily  sus*'ended  because  of  the 
large  numbers  of  individuals  who  have  con- 
tacted the  Department  relative  to  the  so- 
callert  adverse  effects  which  this  Notice  would 
hav*  on  their  o:>eratlons. 

The  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  Inde- 
peudent  Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
which  is  the  largest  national  organization  of 
inde'^endent  oilmen  in  the  country,  wishes  to 
go  on  record  in  suooort  of  your  action  rela- 
tive to  the  depositing  of  these  a-lvance  rentals 
In  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  a  selective  office 
basis. 

Our  rk>mmlttee  began  a  study  aoprozl- 
ma^elv  two  vears  ago  to  a«certain  whether 
(•-■^h'n"  oo»il<*  be  f'one  to  eliminate  specu- 
lation on  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  public 
domain.  A^ter  a  great  deal  of  study,  certain 
Tp-omirienrtations  were  nrc^osed  to  the  De- 
partment in  O:tober  of  1966,  among  which 
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f  irther  our  recommendation  that 
sentence  of  43  CJ.R.  3132.9(c)  (2) 
^  to  read  as  follows:  "The  advance 
be  paid  by  cash,  0.  S.  Postal 
ord^r,  certified  check,  bank  draft,  or 
ct  eck." 
t  bat  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
.  money  must  be  used  to  back  the 
such  rentals.  In  the  sale  of  cash- 
,  money  is  actually  used  to  pur- 
checks;  however,  this  Is  not  the 
ciirrent  use  of  money  orders. 
te  that  our  investigations  began, 
QO  money  order  companies.  These 

—  arisen   only  within  the  last 
recommendations  to  the  De- 

1  rere  not  based  solely  on  the  use 

iponey    orders.    However,    It    does 

difference  to  someone  who  is 

advance  rentals  on  the  almul- 

_  system  whether  he  has  to  put 

for    these    advance    rentals,    or 

can  purchase  a  money  order  for 

~    other   nominal    consideration, 

he  will  not  be  forced  to  ac- 

any  hard  cash  unless  he  is  the 

^plicant. 

do  not  mean  to  Infer  that 

order    companies   are    illegal. 

is  our  feeling  that  the  use  of 

"    encourages    multiple    filings 

I  on  the  public  domain  be- 

a^plicant  is  relieved  of  the  neces- 

Uy  putting  up  any  money,  since 

orders    will    obviously    not    be 

-  he  Is  the  successful  applicant, 
al  contracts  which  we  exam- 

the  period  when  these  money 

lies  were  just  being  started  left 

as  to  whether  there  would  be  a 

e  required  sole  party-in-lnterest 

( ;ertain  of  the  contracts  which  we 

"  that  in  the  event  that  the 

a  pplicant  did  not  make  the  neces- 

e  It  to  the  money  order  company 

allotted  period  of  time,  he  waived 

the  lease  even  though  it  were 
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for  that  particular  lease.  We 
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in  any  contract,  but  originally 

question  as  to  whether  this  was 

the   standpoint   of   the   regula- 

Inly  operations  of  this  type  do 

to  be  the  Intent  of  the  regula- 

the  above 


Is  merely  to  give  a  resume 
tr^spired  throughout  our  entire 
of  this  problem  and  the  sub- 
rec  )mmendations  which  came  from 
We  have  read  certain  of  the 
from    these    money    order 
Congress  relative  to  this  mat- 
ve  that  the  bulk  of  their  ob- 
from  the  fact  that  the  cash- 
checks  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
of this  money  again  for  filing 
monthly  drawing.  We  recognize 


that  this  is  indeed  a  problem,  and  perhaps 
is  more  of  an  operational  matter  within  the 
Department  itself.  We  further  recognize  that 
undoubtedly  certain  Individuals  will  be  hurt 
by  this  type  of  action.  Nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
industry  in  general  to  attempt  to  cut  down 
on  the  inequities  and  speculation  which 
currently  exists  on  the  public  domain,  and 
would  concur  in  your  action  as  published  by 
the  Notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  is  complete 
unanimity  in  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  as  to  the  cashing  of 
these  advance  rental  checks.  However,  our 
Public  Lands  Committee  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  looking  out  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
with  regards  to  the  public  lands  and  our 
operations  thereon  feels  that  you  have  acted 
wisely  in  your  proposal  as  discussed  herein. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  Schaensn, 
Chairman,     PubHc     Lands     Committee, 

Independent    Petroleum    Association 

of  America. 

U.S.  Depahtment  or  the  Intsrior, 

OfTici:  or  THE  SoLicrroR, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1978. 
Memobanottm 
To:  Solicitor. 

From:   Associate  Solicitor,  Energy  and  Re- 
sources. 
Subject:  Onshore  Oil  and  Oas  Leasing  Pro- 
gram. 
In  dealing  over  the  past  several  months 
with  the  Department's  onshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing   program,    primarily   in   the   context 
of  wilderness  (RARE  n  and  section  603),  I 
have    become   convinced    that    the   Depart- 
ment is  courting  serious  criticism  in  this 
area  if  curerent  policies  are  continued. 
My  basic  concerns  are  twofold: 
1.  Many  believe  that  the  so-called  "Over- 
thrust  Belt"  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  Is  now  or  Is  about  to  become  the 
next   Prudhoe   Bay.   The    attached    articles, 
for   example,   suggest    that   the   Overthrust 
Belt  contains  9  billion  barrels  of  recover- 
able oil  and  51   trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural  gas,   nearly   as   much   as   Prudhoe  Bay 
itself.  Yet  the  Department  continues  to  is- 
sue   hundreds    and    perhaps    thousands    of 
leases  every  year  for  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  in  this  area  on  a  non-com- 
petitive  basis.   The    Geological    Survey    ap- 
parently does  not  think  it  has  sufficient  In- 
formation   to    determine    these    lands    are 
"within  any  known  geological  structures  of  a 
producing  oil  or  gas  field,"  which  Is  the  cur- 
rent statutory  standard  for  leasing  competi- 
tively. 30  tr.S.C.  i  226(b)  (emphasis  added).* 
We  are   currently   issuing  leases   non-com- 
petltlvely  for  a  filing  fee  of  $10.  They  are 
often  marketed   by  lessees  for  sums  many 
times  greater. 

In  short,  I  fear  that  the  Department  mav 
soon  be  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  criticism 
for  Its  leasing  policies  in  the  Overthrust 
Belt  that  it  received  on  its  coal  leasing 
policies  in  the  1960's  and  I960"s  when  millions 
(if  not  billions)  of  dollars  worth  of  publicly- 
owned  resources  were  leased  for  peanuts. 

I  have  two  recommendations:  First,  the 
Survey  should  undertake  an  Intensive  re- 
view of  its  ability  to  determine  whether 
areas  are  appropriate  for  competitive  leas- 
ing. Second,  we  should  Immediately  recon- 
sider our  policy  of  automatically  leasing 
these  resources  non-competltively.  If  legis- 
lation is  required  to  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  lease  competitively  in  the  Over- 
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*  Note  that  this  is  more  stringent  than 
the  standard  for  competitive  leasing  in 
the  1970  Oeothermal  Act,  which  allows  com- 
petition when  the  lands  are  within  a  "known 
geothermal  resources  area." 


thrust  Belt,  then  we  should  seek  such  legis- 
lation forthwith.  The  Department  proposed 
such  legislation  in  1971  and  1973,  but  Con- 
gress failed  to  act.  We  may  have  a  better 
chance  now,  particularly  If  the  Secretary 
exercises  his  existing  authority  to  refuse  to 
Issue  any  leases  in  the  area  until  he  can  dc 
so  competitively.  Note  that  competitive  leas- 
ing would  benefit  the  states  as  well,  since 
they  share  in  the  revenues  competition 
would  produce. 

2.  My  second  concern  relates  directly  to 
wilderness.  Tou  have  expressed  considerable 
misgivings  about  the  policy  of  Issuing  oil 
and  gas  leases  subject  to  a  "no  surface  oc- 
cupancy" stipulation,  or  any  other  stipula- 
tion which  could  prevent  development  of 
the  lease.  We  all  understand  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  approach  is  that,  historicnlly 
at  least,  only  a  handful  of  the  leases  we 
issue  are  actually  subject  to  exploration.  It 
is  administratively  easier  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  Impacts  of  leasing  in  those 
relatively  few  cases  where  development  is 
propKJsed,  than  to  deal  with  the  possible  en- 
vironmental Impacts  prior  to  the  leases 
being  Issued.  While  this  may  be  defensible 
from  the  standpoint  of  administration,  it 
creates  two  major  problems.  First,  we  may  be 
subject  to  a  lawsuit  challenging  our  failure 
to  do  these  environmental  analyses  prior  to 
leasing.  (The  Sierra  Club  has  hinted  at  such 
a  suit.)  Second,  and  more  important,  our 
current  policy  Is  only  as  good  as  our  legal 
right  to  lease  without  development  rights. 

Industry  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  reluc- 
tance to  challenge  the  legality  of  issuing  a 
lease  without  an  absolute  right  to  develop, 
probably  because  it  faces  a  Hobson's  choice: 
if  it  loses,  it  gains  nothing,  and  If  it  wins, 
the  Secretary  still  has  discretion  to  halt  all 
new  oil  and  gas  leasing,  at  least  until  en- 
vironment assessments  are  prepared  prior 
to  resuming  leasing.  Although  the  legality 
of  the  current  policy  has  not  been  tested 
in  cotirt,**  there  are  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  leases  being  issued  with  these  stipula- 
tions. I  suspect  eventually  some  company 
will  contest  the  lawfulness  of  these  stipula- 
tions if  we  refuse  to  allow  development  in 
order,  for  example,  to  protect  wilderness.  If 
we  lose,  we  can  solve  the  problem  for  the 
future  by  not  leasing  unless  we  are  satis- 
fled  development  is  environmentally  sound. 
Our  losing  might,  however,  render  the  stipu- 
lations in  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
leases  already  Issued  unenforceable.  (There 
are  arguments  we  can  raise  against  this  re- 
sult; i.e  ,  the  leases  should  therefore  be  can- 
celled because  of  a  failure  of  consideration. 
But  it  is  a  risk.) 

OTRBl    CONCERNS 

Although  not  of  equal  concern  with  the 
foregoing,  some  other  facets  of  the  non- 
competitive oil  and  gas  leasing  program  also 
bear  scrutiny. 

First,  the  non-competitive  oil  and  gas  sys- 
tem generates  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
legal  work  in  my  Division  and  in  the  field. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  before  the 
Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  also  involves 
this  program,  and  I  assimie  that  a  like 
amount  of  effort  is  required  in  BLM  State 
Offices.  Much  of  this  work  involves  tedious 
disputes  over  the  lottery  we  run.  Steps  such 
as  not  leasing  lands  known  to  be  unproduc- 
tive of  oil  or  gas  might  be  an  easy  way  to 
reduce  everyone's  workload.  It  also  might 
avoid  ripping  off  widows  and  orphans  who 
think  their  f  10  gives  them  a  good  shot  at  a 
Prudhoe  Bay. 
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**The  Department's  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  has  upheld  these  stipulations,  but 
no  cotirt  has  reached  the  question.  In  a 
somewhat  analogous  situation  regarding  ter- 
mination or  suspension  of  OCS  oil  and  gas 
leases  for  environmental  reasons,  the  courts 
have  been  divided. 


Second,  the  lottery  itself  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  abuses,  especially  since  the  advent 
of  these  "filing  services," — companies  in  the 
business  of  collecting  entry  cards  from  indi- 
viduals and  filing  them  on  a  mass  basis.  I 
suspect  there  are  more  shenanigans  in  these 
services'  relationship  to  their  clients  than 
we  are  aware  of.  And  these  services,  which 
exist  solely  at  our  discretion,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  promote  the  kind  of  rip-off  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Third,  there  has  been  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  terms  and  stipulations  placed 
on  these  leases.  As  new  terms  were  formu- 
lated in  the  past,  they  were  merely  added 
to  the  lease,  without  ensuring  consistency 
with  the  rest  of  the  lease  terms.  As  a  result, 
leases  are  sometimes  a  hodge-podge  of  stipu- 
lations; e.g.,  we  recently  discovered  one 
lease  that  had  three  different  and  some- 
what inconsistent  terms  relating  to  surface 
occupancy. 

Fourth,  my  office  has  received  a  consid- 
erable number  of  inquiries  (3  or  so  a  week 
over  the  past  few  months)  about  the  rights 
of  persons  who  are  not  United  States  citi- 
zens to  hold  oil  and  gas  leases.  (The  law 
now  allows  aliens  only  to  hold  stock  in  com- 
panies holding  mineral  leases,  and  only  if 
the  companies  are  from  countries  which 
allow  U.S.  citizens  to  do  the  same.)  I  am 
concerned  that  these  inquiries  are  the  "tip 
of  the  iceberg"  of  a  potentially  large  prob- 
lem of  illegal  holdings  on  mineral  leases  by 
noncltlzens. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Geological  Survey  may  not  have  the 
authority  under  existing  law  to  deal  with 
the  first  problem,  and  the  BLM  may  be 
reluctant  to  change  because  the  current 
leasing  process  gives  the  BLM  substantial 
revenue  in  filing  fees.  There  is  also  substan- 
tial congressional  interest  in  this  whole 
matter. 

At  one  point,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Land  and  Water  Resources  was 
preparing  an  option  paper  on  the  Depart- 
ment's entire  oil  and  gas  leasing  policy. 
I  understand  now,  however,  that  work  on 
that  option  paper  has  been  indefinitely  sus- 
pended. I  would  recommend  that  the  paper 
be  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  intense  industry  interest  in  develop- 
ment of  the  Overthrust  Belt,  and  the  equally 
intense  fights  we  expect  to  be  In  over  wil- 
derness matters  in  the  next  few  years  makes 
it  obvious  that  these  problems  are  not  going 
to  go  away.  I  believe  the  Secretary  should  be 
informed  of  these  issues  and  recommend 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  present 
them  for  Secretarial  decision. 

John  D.  Lesht.9 
S.  2424 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  taw, 
lands  which  are  set  apart  for  military  or 
naval  purposes  shall  not  be  available  for 
leasing  under  section  17  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on 
the  public  domain",  approved  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  226),  except  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  lands  are  not 
within  any  known  geological  structure  of  a 
producing  oil  or  gas  field. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  17  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, oil,  oil  shale,  gas.  and  sodium  on  the 
public  domain",  approved  February  26,  1920, 
as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  226),  lands  to  be 
leased  which  are  outside  a  known  geological 
structure  of  a  producing  oil  or  gas  field  shall 
be  considered,  for  purposes  of  leasing  under 
such    section,    to    be    within    the    exterior 


boundaries  of  a  known  geological  structure 
of  a  producing  oil  or  gas  field  if  such  lands 
are  located  within  a  two-and-one-balf-mile 
distance  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  such 
known  structure. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) in  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  will  reform  the  present  oil 
and  gas  leasing  system  on  Federal  land 
in  a  beneficial  manner.  I  say  "beneficial" 
because  as  my  colleagues  know  "reform" 
does  not  always  mean  improvement.  It 
may  indeed  mean  more  regulation,  more 
delay,  and  most  importantly,  less  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  production. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress  S.  1637  was 
Introduced  by  rquest  and  was  touted  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  as  the  neces- 
sary reform  of  the  existing  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leasing  system.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  Interior's  claims  and 
the  facts  which  came  to  light  in  the  hear- 
ings on  this  "reform."  It  was  claimed 
that  the  present  system  of  so-called  non- 
competitive leasing  where  any  American 
can  have  an  opportunity  for  a  $10  fee  to 
draw  a  lease  for  a  specific  parcel  of  Fed- 
eral land  was  not  fair  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. "Fair  market  value"  was  not  being 
received  for  these  lands,  it  was  argued. 
More  lands  should  be  leased  competi- 
tively, it  was  argued.  The  facts  of  this 
matter  have  been  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  their  "Task 
Force  Working  Paper,  Onshore  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Policy  Review."  That  report 
concluded  that  those  leases  which  are 
presently  sold  noncompetitively  "were 
not  being  sold  at  less  than  their  sup- 
posed value."  This  is  simply  because  so 
many  individuals  file  for  those  parcels. 

A  second  claim  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  was  that  S.  1637  would 
result  in  more  diligent  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment of  Federal  lands.  To  answer  this 
claim  we  must  only  look  to  the  model  for 
this  approach  to  oil  and  gas  leasing,  that 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  The  only  response  that  even  a  cas- 
ual observer  of  the  OCS  system  can  have 
is  that  we  will  not  see  diligent  develop- 
ment under  S.  1637.  This  is  not  because 
lessees  will  not  develop  their  properties 
but  because  the  delays  in  leasing  will  not 
provide  them  the  opportunity  to  develop 
the  lands. 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  1637.  two 
events  have  been  highlighted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  as  further  cause 
for  the  passage  of  their  legislation.  My 
intuition  tells  me  that  these  "events" 
were  highlighted  because  the  majority 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  was  unconvinced  that  the 
"reform '  proposed  by  S.  1637  was  indeed 
beneficial.  The  first  event  was  the  leasing 
of  30,000  acres  on  the  Port  Chaffee  mili- 
tary reservation  on  a  non-competitive 
basis  when  these  lands  were  surrounded 
by  oil  producing  formations.  Admittedly, 
this  was  a  mistake.  The  question  is,  "was 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under 
legal  obligation  to  lease  this  land  non- 
competitively or  could  it  have  done  so  on 
a  competitive  basis"?  Witnesses  from  the 
U.S.  (jeological  Service  stated  that  the 
definition  setting  out  which  lands  are  to 
be  leased  non-competitively  and  which 


are  to  be  leased  competitively  as  «et  by 
regulation,  not  law.  In  what  way  would 
S.  1637  have  addressed  this  oversight? 
Interior  claimed  that  the  sale  would  have 
been  competitive  under  S.  1637  and  thus 
the  problem  would  be  taken  care  of.  As 
I  have  said,  the  USGS  has  discretim 
over  the  definition  of  lands  to  be  leased 
competitively,  but  more  important  is  the 
statement  made  by  a  witness  for  the  Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana Gas  Co.,  which 
brought  this  oversight  to  the  committee's 
attention.  The  witness  pointed  out  that 
"there  was  no  change  in  law  necessary 
to  prevent  Port  Chaffee  from  being  given 
away  on  a  $l-per-acre  basis." 

I  agree  with  that  witness  but  along 
with  my  colleagues,  I  feel  that  we  must 
narrow  the  discretion  of  Interior  in  these 
cases  as  they  have  failed  to  do  so  on  their 
own.  Therefore  the  first  element  of  the 
proposed  legislation  calls  for  competi- 
tive leasing  on  all  military  reservations. 
The  second  event  which  Interior  has 
pointed  to  as  cause  for  the  passage  of 
S.  1637  is  the  recent  discovery  of  fraud 
within  the  noncompetitive  system. 

Once  again  I  believe  we  have  an  ex- 
ample where  Interior  has  failed  to  act 
to  correct  a  problem  which  could  be 
solved  administratively.  That  failure  is 
serious  enough,  but  to  cease  all  non- 
competitive leasing  as  a  consequence  is 
disastrous.  It  would  not  be  disastrous  if 
the  823  million  acres  of  land  which  the 
Federal  Government  manages  the  min- 
eral resources  on  did  not  contain  half  of 
all  known  U.S.  energy  reserves.  These 
lands  hold  60  percent  of  our  coal,  76  per- 
cent of  our  oil  shale,  85  percent  of  our 
tar  sands,  a  third  of  our  oil,  and  40  per- 
cent of  our  estimated  gas  reserves.  Yet 
only  10  percent  of  our  domestic  energy 
production  comes  from  public  lands.  The 
noncompetitive  system  allows  for  the 
speedy  leasing  of  the  less  desirable  lands 
for  potential  oil  and  gas  development. 
This  is  where  the  oil  producers  do  their 
exploration  for  new  reserves.  This  land  is 
the  future  for  our  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production.  If  all  lands  were  leased  com- 
petitively, what  wildcatting  independent 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  major 
oil  companies. 

Our  legislation  does  not  provide  all  the 
necessary  reform  for  the  noncompetitive 
system  that  it  needs.  The  Secretary  must 
finalize  the  regulations  which  have  been 
languishing  in  the  Department  since 
September  1979.  He  must  also  promul- 
gate new  regulations  to  eliminate  the 
fraud  in  the  system.  What  our  legislation 
does  address  is  the  leasing  of  some  of  the 
more  desirable  lands  which  the  USGS, 
under  its  present  definition  will  not  lease 
competitively. 

All  lands  within  a  radius  of  2.5  miles 
of  a  producing  geological  structure  will 
be  leased  competitively  imder  our  legis- 
lation. In  this  way  some  of  the  incentive 
for  fraud  will  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does 
represent  beneficial  reform  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  to  act  quickly  on 
it.  We  must  not  be  the  sticking  point  in 
the  reopening  of  Federal  lands  to  leas- 
ing. I  also  urge  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  act  quickly.  Our  Nation  cannot  afford 
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By  !4r.  WALLOP: 
S.  2425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Lea  sing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  aid  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  WA  iLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introd  ucing  and  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation to  a  ddress  the  recent  moratorium 
placed  on  on-shore  and  gas  leasing  by 
the  Secret!  ry  of  the  Interior. 

Through  out  the  years,  the  public  land 
laws  of  th  s  country  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  to  the  executive 
branch  on  ;he  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  lease  pi  blic  minerals.  Unfortunately, 
in  recent  years,  that  discretion  has  re- 
sulted in  K  ore  and  more  examples  of  the 
negative  determination  on  leasing.  One 
needs  only  to  look  at  the  recent  track 
record  of  c  5al  and  geothermal  resoiorces 
to  understand  this  point.  Now,  at  the 
height  of  0  iir  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
we  find  thi  t  oil  and  gas  has  now  fallen 
into  this  citegory. 

On  Pebriary  29,  1980,  97  percent  of 
on-shore  oi  1  and  gas  leasing  was  stopped 
by  the  Dep  artment  of  the  Interior.  Ac- 
cording to  I  he  Secretary's  order,  the  halt 
was  ordere<  to — 

End  wide  spread  abuses  and  allow  in- 
vestigation of  abuses; 

Allow  cancellation  of  Improperly  ac- 
quired leases;  and 

TD  seek  1  emedial  legislation. 

The  Sec:  etary's  decision  could  not 
have  come  it  a  more  Inopportune  time. 
In  the  West,  winter  snows  are  melting 
and  operate  rs  are  now  assembling  leases 
and  prepari  ig  for  the  important  summer 
dnUlng  season.  The  uncertainty  that 
surrounds  tl  le  Secretary's  recent  decision 
may,  indeed,  preclude  needed  explora- 
tion this  set  son. 

To  date.  i  he  Secretary  has  not  stated 
whoi  or  if  le  will  lift  the  moratorium 
Inevitably,  Jiat  decision  will  cost  this 
country  tho  osands  of  barrels  of  needed 
petroleum.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing toda:  is  designed  to  remove  much 
of  the  uncertainty  that  accompanies  the 
mdefinite  si^pension.  In  essence,  it  lim- 
its the  Secretary's  authority  to  suspend 
oil  and  gas  leasing.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Sfcretary  may  stiU  suspend 
leasing  if  he  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  int-rest  to  do  so.  However  he 
may  only  dc  so  for  a  period  of  60  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays,  an^  any  day  on  which  either 
House  of  Cofagress  is  not  in  session)  un- 
less the  Congress,  within  such  60-day 
period  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
approving  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retory that  luch  a  suspension  is  in  the 
national  int<  rest 

I  am  also  joining  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  t<  day  in  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation that  vUl  expand  the  amount  of 
acreage  aval  able  for  competiUve  leasing 
I  do  so  relu;tanUy  because  it  does  not 
represent  th  (  most  ideal  solution  to  the 
is  not  ideal,  because  once 
^  applving  a  political  solution 
.,  ,        f^  that  reouires  the  applica- 

tion of  sou  Id  scientific  and  geologic 
Knowledge. 


problem.  It 
again  we  are 
to  a  problen 


It  is  political  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
applying  arbitrary  standards  to  the  com- 
plicated task  of  finding  and  producing 
oil  and  gas  from  the  public  lands.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  valued  these  re- 
sources according  to  impractical  deter- 
minates such  as  the  depth  of  the  well, 
the  date  that  oil  was  first  produced  from 
a  well,  or  the  volume  of  production  from 
that  well.  Now.  we  are  once  again  foster- 
ing that  type  of  misguided  logic  by  de- 
termining that  lands  within  militory 
reservations  should  be  competitively 
leased  along  with  lands  that  are  within 
a  2V2-mile  radius  of  a  producing  well. 

Again,  it  is  a  simple  and  sterile  solu- 
tion to  a  very  complicated  and  complex 
geological  phenomena.  The  old  adage 
that  states  oil  and  gas  must  first  be 
found  in  the  minds  of  men  may  someday 
be  amended  by  Congress  to  say  that  oil 
and  gas  must  first  be  quantified,  cata- 
loged, and  regulated  in  the  minds  of 
politicians  and  bureaucrats. 

Unfortunately,  this  change  is  neces- 
sary because  the  existing  oil  and  gas 
leasing  programs  have  not  been  properly 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
As  a  result,  the  system  has  become 
plagued  with  fraud— fraud  that  did  not 
have  to  occur.  To  no  avail,  interested 
associations  and  individuals  have  sought 
implementation  of  regulations  which 
would  eliminate  opportunities  for  abuse 
and  provide  BLM  with  greater  enforce- 
ment authority. 

For  example,  one  association,  the  In- 
dependent Petroleimi  Association  of 
America,  identified  problems  and  recom- 
mended remedies  to  the  Department  of 
Interior  in  1966,  1973,  and  1979.  Their 
ideas  included:  Elimination  of  specula- 
tors by  requiring  cashiers'  checks  or 
other  "earnest"  money  to  be  used  to  pay 
first  year's  lease  rentals  at  the  time  the 
application  is  filed;  tightening  filling  re- 
quirements by  requiring  original  signa- 
tures and  personal  or  business  addresses 
of  the  lease  applicant;  limiting  lottery 
entries  to  one  per  applicant;  levying  pen- 
alties for  filing  violations;  and  greater 
enforcement  of  the  sole  party  and  inter- 
est provisions. 

Fourteen  years  after  BLM  was  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  they  still  have 
not  implemented  adequate  measures. 
With  the  burgeoning  of  monthly  appli- 
cations stemming  from  new  discoveries 
on  public  lands  and  subsequent  in- 
creased interest  in  their  development,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  BLM  has  found 
problems. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  it  is  truly 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to 
insure  that  any  noncompetitive  leasing 
system  is  run  fairly  and  equitably.  BLM 
should  aggressively  pursue  prosecution 
of  those  who  have  willfully  broken  the 
law,  but  suspension  of  the  system  is  a 
drastic  measure  token  against  all  par- 
ties including  those  who  have  worked 
to  eliminate  the  abuses. 

Interior  has  been  grossly  negligent  In 
implementing  and  enforcing  regulations 
which  would  eliminate  speculators  and 
abusers.  The  innocent  should  not  be 
held  hostage. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  measures  In- 


troduced today.  The  legislation  will  help 
in  resuming  leasing  on  public  lands. 
However,  only  proper  and  effective  ad- 
ministration by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior will  protect  the  system  against 
fraud.  That  responsibility  lies  squarely 
on  tne  shouiders  of  the  administration.* 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  section  17(a)  of  the  Act 
entlUed  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium 
on  the  public  domain",  approved  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  228).  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  lands  not  within  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  producing  oil 
or  gas  Held,  shall  lease  such  lands  In  accord- 
ance with  such  Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  it  Is  not  in  the 
national  interest  to  lease  any  such  lands  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  he  may  notify 
the  party  or  parties  seeking  such  lease  and 
the  Congress  to  that  effect.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixty-day  period  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  holidays,  and  any  day 
on  which  either  House  U  not  in  session) 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
so  notifies  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  required  to  act  on  the  application  for  such 
lease  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  Act  of  Pebniary  25,  1920,  unless  the 
Congress,  within  such  sixty-day  period,  has 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  approving 
th©  determination  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
effect  that  such  lease  should  not  be  made 
because  of  the  national  interest. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


8.  21TT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2177.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  mortgage  amount, 
sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limitations 
mider  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    3331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Smpsox) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2221.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  from  60  percent  to 
80  percent  the  deduction  allowed  to  in- 
dividuals with  respect  to  net  capital  gain 
from  investment  in  small  business. 

8.   3335 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2325.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  with  respect  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  by  national  banks, 
corporations,  and  labor  organizations. 

S.    2335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  OklahoTia  (Mr.  Bellhon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2335,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Powerplant  and.  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  to  provide  extend  provisions 
relating  to  natural  gas. 


8.    2336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2336,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  relating  to  electric 
utility  compliance  options. 

S.    23S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2397.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  hearing  for  persons  objecting  to 
disclosure  of  private  confidential  infor- 
maticm,  to  preserve  the  confidential 
status  of  certain  kinds  of  private  infor- 
mation contained  in  Government  rec- 
ords, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtrTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  September 
as  "National  C:ystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

SENATE  CONCtmRENT  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  81.  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  against  wage  and 
price  controls. 

SENATE  RESOLtmON  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  .  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  374,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
Standing  Ccnnmittee  on  Federal  Judici- 
ary of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  pertain- 
ing to  potential  nominees  for  lifetime 
Federal  judgeships  who.  but  for  their  age. 
might  otherwise  be  foimd  qualified. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  382,  a  resolution  relathig 
to  wage  and  price  controls. 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTINO 


FOREIGN   SERVICE    ACT   OF   1979— 
S.  1450 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1683 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  STONE  (for  Mr.  (Thurch)  (by  re- 
quest) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  1450, 
a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 


the  United  Stotes  by  strengthening  and 
improving  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Church,  by  request 
of  the  administration,  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1979  as  con- 
tained in  S.  1450. 

The  amendment  has  been  requested  by 
the  Under  Secretory  of  State  for  Bilan- 
agement  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  document  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  amendment,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  together  with 
the  summary  explanation,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis,  and  the  letter  from 
the  Under  Secretory  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 12.  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendicent  No.  1683 

On  page  91  foUowlng  line  13  Insert  the 
following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  883.  Survivor  ANNumzs  for  Divorcxd 
Spouses. 

"(a)  Definitionb. — ^When  tised  in  this 
section  and  in  section  884,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  the  term — 

(1)  "court"  means  any  court  of  any 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  "court  order"  means  any  court  decree 
of  divorce,  or  the  terms  of  any  court  order  or 
court-approved  prc^>erty  settlement  agree- 
ment incident  to  any  court  decree  of  divorce. 

(3)  "divorce"  Includes  annulment; 

(4)  "participant"  Includes  former  partici- 
pant; 

(5)  "election"  means  a  voluntary  action 
by  a  participant  or  an  award  by  a  court. 

"(b)  Court  Ordeks. — 

"(1)  Qeneral  authoritt.  a  court  may 
order  payment  of  a  survivor  annuity  to  a 
former  spouse  In  an  amount  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  a  participant  is  authorized 
to  elect  or  specify  for  a  former  spouse  under 
this  section,  and  section  884  whether  or  not 
such  an  election  is  mtule  by  the  participant. 
A  qualifying  court  order  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  a  survivor  annuity  to  a  former  spoiise 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  as  a  valid 
election  by  the  participant  under  this  sec- 
tion and  given  the  same  effect.  A  court  may 
order  cancellation  or  reduction  of  a  previous 
election  by  a  participant  for  a  spouae.  U 
this  is  necessary  because  of  limitations  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (c)(3).  to  permit  an 
election  for  a  former  spouse  In  an  amount 
authorized  by  this  section.  Court  orders  may 
not  provide  for  retroactive  payments. 

"(2)  Criteria  for  payments.  Payments 
under  this  section  and  section  884  pursuant 
to  a  court  order  shall  not  become  effective 
until  (A)  receipt  of  the  court  order  and  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  that  the  order 
is  qualifying  under  this  section  and  (B)  the 
participant  has  been  given  notice  of  the 
terms  of  the  court  order  and  the  Secretary's 
determination  that  It  is  a  qualifying  order. 
To  be  qualified  under  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary must  determine  that  an  order — 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter; 

"(B)  expressly  requires  payment  from  the 
Fund  to  a  qualified  former  spouse; 


"(C)  defines  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
former  spouse  in  a  way  which  can  be  readUy 
calculated  from  information  In  the  normal 
files  of  the  Department;  and 

"(D^  does  not  make  payment  contingent 
upon  events  about  which  the  Secretarj  has 
no  reliable  and  practical  means  of  obta  nlng 
timely  notice. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  coxirt  or- 
der  Is  not  qualified  under  this  section,  the 
former  spouse  and  other  interested  parties 
shall  be  notified  of  the  determination  and 
the  basis  therefor. 

"(3)  Challenge  of  order.  If  a  participant 
or  annuitant  believes  that  a  court  order 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified  is  not 
in  fact  qualified,  the  participant  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  from  the  court  with- 
drawal or  amendment  of  its  order. 

"(4)  Information  to  courts.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
the  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  court  of  the 
retirement  benefit  formula  and  the  entitle- 
ment under  the  System  of  any  participant 
Involved  in  a  divorce  proceeding  and  shaU, 
through  appropriate  channels.  Inform  the 
courts  of  the  avaUablllty  of  this  Information. 

"(c)   Survivor  Annutties. 

"(1)  Eligibiutt.  To  be  eligible  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuity,  a  former  spouse  must  have 
been  married  to  a  participant  for  at  least  ten 
years  during  the  latter's  employment  In  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  include  all  periods  during  which  a  par- 
ticipant was  contributing  to  the  Fund  under 
subsection  811(a). 

"(2)  Time  of  election. — ^A  participant 
may  elect  a  survivor  annuity  for  an  eligible 
former  spouse  at  the  time  of  divorce,  at  the 
time  of  retirement  or  completion  of  recall 
service,  at  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
or  when  so  ordered  by  a  court.  An  election 
for  a  former  spoiise  under  this  section  shaU 
be  Irrevocable  except  as  specified  by  the 
terms  of  the  election. 

"(3)  Limitations  on  amount  electkd  and 
application  of  other  sections. — (A)  The 
maximum  amount  of  survivor  annuities  for 
all  surviving  spouses  and  former  spouses 
combined  that  may  be  elected  by  a  p*rtlci- 
pant  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the 
total  of  the  amount  that  the  participant 
oould  elect  under  section  821.  The  Secretary 
shaU  not  accept  any  election  \mder  section 
821  that  would  cause  this  limitation  to  be 
exceeded. 

"iB)  Tf  an  election  Is  outstanding  under 
this  section  at  the  time  a  participant  retires, 
the  participant  may  not  make  an  election 
under  subeectlon  821(f).  Receipt  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  notice  of  an  election  under  this 
section  during  retirement  shall  void  pro- 
soectlvely  any  election  previously  made  by 
the  participant  under  subsection  821(f).  Re- 
computatlon  of  the  participant's  annuity 
resulting  from  an  election  under  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  first  of  the  month 
following  receipt  of  a  valid  notice  of  such 
election  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  SubsecUon  821(1)  shall  not  M>ply  **> 
a  survivor  annuity  for  a  spouse  or  former 
spouse  that  is  elected  or  limited  by  tills  sec- 
tion unless  the  survivor  annuity  results  from 
an  election  dividing  a  participant's  survivor 
annuity  equally  among  all  eligible  former 
spouses  and  his  or  her  spouse. 

"(4)  Division  among  beneficiaiiss. — (A) 
An  elecUon  under  this  section  may  specify 
that  100  percent  or  some  lesser  percentage  of 
the  total  authorized  to  be  provided  under 
this  section  Is  to  be  divided  among  a  partici- 
pant's eligible  surviving  former  spouses  and 
any  surviving  spouse  In  a  designated  way. 
Upon  any  subsequent  marriage  or  divorce, 
the  participant  may  elect  a  survivor  annuity 
for  a  new  spouse  or  eligible  former  spouse  as 
a  beneficiary  or  any  portion  of  the  maximum 
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dilute  regarding  his  or  her  claim  admin- 
istratively or  Judicially  determined  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  participant  or  an- 
nuitant. 

"(2)   Upon  death  of  a  participant  or  an- 
nuitant, the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  persons,  if  any,  currently  or  po- 
tentially   eligible    for    a    survivor    annuity 
elected  by  the  deceased,  and  the  amount  of 
each    such    annuity.    These    determinations 
shall  be  based  upon  the  terms  of  the  elec- 
tion (s)   made  by  the  deceased  and  any  ap- 
plicable court  order(s) .  Upon  determination 
of  the  amount  of  annuity  for  each  eligible 
person  under  this  paragraph,  the  pavments 
to  each  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  an- 
nuity  for   all   purposes,   and   the   death   or 
disqualification  of  one  eligible  person  shall 
not  operate  to  increase  the  annuity  of  any 
other  person. 

"(3)  No  payment  of  survivor  annuity  shall 
be  made  under  section  883  or  884  to  a  surviv- 
ing former  spouse  while  such  former  spouse 
is  remarried  if  the  remarriage  occurred  be- 
fore the  former  spouse  reached  age  sixty 
Also,  unless  speclScally  directed  In  a  court 
order  or  provided  In  a  survivor  election  un- 
der these  sections,  a  former  spouse  may  not 
be  given  title  to  a  survivor  annuity  if  re- 
married at  the  time  of  retirement,  or  alterna- 
tively, death  of  the  participant.  If  so  di- 
rected, the  survivor  annuity  shall  only  be- 
come effective  upon  dissolution  of  the  re- 
marriage. 

"(4)  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
chapter,  annuities  payable  under  this  section 
to  a  surviving  former  spouse  shall  be  calcu- 
lated, commerce,  terminate,  be  reinstated, 
and  adjusted  pursuar.t  to  sections  821  832 
and  882. 

"(6)  Any  payment  under  the  terms  of  this 
chapter  to  a  person  bars  recovery  by  any 
other  person  and  any  payment  under  sec- 
tions 883  or  884  into  the  registry  of  a  court 
or  In  accordance  with  a  preliminary  or  final 
order  of  a  court  shall  discharge  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Government  from  further  lia- 
bility for  such  payment. 

"(f)  AppLicABn-mr. — Sections  883  and  884 
are  applicable  only  to  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  in  active  service  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
"Sbc.    884.    Election    or    Special    Sttrvivor 

AWNTTITT 

A  participant  who  has  been  divorced  and 
who  is  able  to  pass  a  physical  examination 
prescribed   by  the   Secretary  may  malce  an 
election  for  a  special  annuity  at  the  time  of 
retirement  or,  if  later,  at  the  time  of  remar- 
riage or  subsequent  divorce  for  a  surviving 
spouse  and/ or  qualified  former  soouse.  The 
total  of  all  survivor  annuities  that  a  partici- 
pant may  elect  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  survivor  annuitv  the 
participant  could  elect  under  section  821(b) 
without  regard  to  the  limitation  in  section 
883.  The  annuity  of  a  participant  electing  a 
special  annuity  under  this  section  shall  be 
reduced    in    accordance    with   a   table   pre- 
scribed   by   the   Secretary  of   the   Treasury 
actuarially  determined  to  provide  a  reduc- 
tion   in    the    participant's    annuity    in    an 
amount    equivalent    to    the    value    of    the 
elected  soeclal  survivor  annuity  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  Interest  rate  used  In  the 
most  recent  valuation  of  the  System.  An  an- 
nuity reduction  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  commencement  of  annuity  or  the 
date  of  divorce,  if  later.  Effective  on  the  first 
of  the  month  followln"  the  death  or  perma- 
nent disqualification  of  any  designated  bene- 
ficiary under  this  section  when  the  partici- 
pant has  not  specified  that  such  a  benefi- 
ciary's share  is  to  be  redistributed  among 
other  beneficiaries,  the  participant's  annuity 
shall  be  recomputed  and  oald  as  if  the  an- 
nuity had  not  been  so  reduced.  A  partlcl- 
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pant  may  specify  that  a  sxirvlvor  annuity 
elected  under  this  section  for  a  beneficiary 
who  dies  or  otherwise  becomes  permanently 
disqualified  prior  to  the  participant's  death 
shall  be  paid  to  another  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries named  under  this  action.  Annuities 
elected  under  this  section  shall  commence, 
terminate,  be  discontinued  and  resumed  as 
prescribed  in  section  821  for  surviving 
spouses  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation.  A  special  annuity 
elected  under  this  section  shall  not  be  in- 
creased under  subsection  821  (1)  Irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  the  annuity." 

Explanation 


STTMMAXT 

This  proposal  would  amend  title  I  of  8 
1450  "Foreign  Service  Act  of  1979,"  to  add  a 
new  section  883  to  authorize  payments  from 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  to  surviving  former  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Members  would  be  authorized  to  elect,  or 
a  court  could  order  a  survivor  annuity  for 
a  former  spouse  who  has  been  married  to  the 
member  for  at  least   ten  years  during  the 
letter's  employment  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
One  reason  for  imposing  this  restriction  is 
that  the  amendment  would  create  a  small 
additional  cost  to  the  retirement  Fund  and 
this  restriction  will  reduce  the  cost.  A  sec- 
ond reason  is  that  the  principal  Justification 
for  this  survivor  benefit  is  the  limited  op- 
portunity Foreign   Service  spouses   have  to 
establish  Independent  careers  or  to    jbtain 
any  kind  of  paid  employment  while  serving 
abroad  with  their  families.  Those  who  have 
been  married  for  less  than  ten  years  to  a 
member   of   the   Foreign    Service   have   not 
been  disadvantaged  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  married  for  longer  periods.  Because  of 
these  factors,  it  Is  believed  the  Government 
Is  Justified  In  imposing  this  ten-year  mar- 
riage requirement  and  the  other  restrictions 
in  this  area  of  domestic  relations  normally 
left  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  state  governmente 
and  state  courts. 

Section  883  would  limit  the  total  annuities 
payable  to  all  surviving  spouses  (including 
former  spouses)  of  a  member  to  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  by  cturent  law  for  the 
member's  surviving  spouse.  This  maximum 
could  be  divided  In  a  designated  way  be- 
tween all  such  spouses. 

In  the  event  a  divorced  member  remarries 
and  wishes  to  provide  a  larger  survivor  an- 
nuity for  the  second  spouse,  or  for  a  second 
former  spouse,  than  could  be  elected  under 
section  883  because  of  the  maximum  limita- 
tion, section  884  has  been  proposed  to  allow 
a  member  to  elect  a  special  survivor  annuity 
In  the  amount  designated  by  the  member 
but  which  must  be  fully  funded  by  reduc- 
tions in  the  member's  annuity  actuaria'ly 
calculated  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  special 
annuity. 

Sections  883  and  884  would  apply  only  to 
members  in  active  service  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Further  details  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tions 883  and  884  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing section-by-section  analysis. 

ANALYSIS  OP  PROPOSED   SECTION   833 SURVIVOR 

ANNUITT    POR   DIVORCED    SPOT7SES 

Suhiection  (a)— Definitions 
This  subsection  would  define  "court", 
"court  order",  "divorce",  "partlcloant."  and 
election."  As  used  In  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 884,  "participant"  has  the  meaning 
given  In  section  803  and  means  an  active 
employee  contributing  to  the  Fund,  and 
"former  participant"  means  a  retired  em- 
ployee receiving  annuity,  or  a  separated 
employee  with  title  to  a  deferred  annuity. 
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Subtection  (b) — Court  orders 
Paragraph  (b)  (1)  would  authorize  a  court 
to  order  payment  of  a  survivor  annuity  to 
an  eligible  former  spouse  that  this  section 
authorizes  a  participant  to  elect  for  that 
person.  It  is  Intended  to  give  power  to  a 
court  under  this  section  to  order  any  action, 
and  only  such  action,  with  respect  to  pay. 
ments  from  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  which  the  section  au- 
thorizes a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service  to 
elect.  Thus  in  section  883  and  In  884,  "elec- 
tion for  former  spouse"  or  an  equivalent 
phrase  means  a  voluntary  election  by  a 
member  or  an  award  by  a  court. 

This  paragraph  would  also  authorize  a 
court  to  reduce  or  cancel  an  election  made 
by  a  member  for  a  spouse  if  this  were  neces- 
sary to  permit  an  election  for  former  spouse 
In  an  amount  authorized  by  this  section. 
This  would  permit  a  court  to  make  an  award 
for  a  former  spouse  under  this  section,  if  for 
any  reason  such  an  award  is  not  made  at  the 
time  of  retirement  or  divorce. 

Paragraph  (b)  (2)  specifies  that  cotirt 
orders  will  not  be  effective  until  (1)  re- 
ceived and  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  qualified  and  (2)  notice  Is  given  to  the 
participant  or  annuitant.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
would  provide  for  granting  30  days  notice  to 
an  interested  party  prior  to  Implementation 
of  a  qualified  court  order.  This  would  per- 
mit the  participant  or  annuitant  to  contest 
the  validity  of  an  order  and  to  Initiate  legal 
action  to  have  it  changed  or  dismissed. 

This  paragraph  also  specifies  four  basic 
conditions  an  order  must  meet  in  order  for 
It  to  be  determined  qualified  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Paragraph  (b)  (3)  would  make  clear  that 
a  participant  or  annuitant  must  go  back  to 
the  issuing  court  if  he  or  she  believes  a  court 
order  is  not  qualified. 

Paragraph  (b)  (4)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  Information  available  to  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  concerning 
the  extent  and  amount  of  entitlement  of 
any  Foreign  Service  participant  or  annuitant 
Involved  in  a  divorce  proceeding.  This  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  determination  by  the 
courts  of  appropriate  amounts  to  be  awarded. 
Subsection  (c) — Survivor  annuities 
Paragraph  (c)(1)  would  require  that  a 
former  spouse  have  been  married  to  a  par- 
ticipant for  at  least  ten  years  during  the 
latter's  employment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
to  be  eligible  for  a  survivor  annuity  under 
•ectlons  883  and  884.  Employment  In  the 
Foreign  Service  would  Include  all  periods  in 
a  personnel  category  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (c)  (2)  would  authorize  a  mem- 
ber to  elect  a  survivor  annuity  for  an  eligi- 
ble divorced  spouse  at  the  time  of  the  di- 
vorce Irrespective  of  whether  the  divorce 
occurs  before  or  after  retirement,  or  upon 
completion  of  a  period  of  recall  service  un- 
der section  324  of  H.R.  4674,  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  section  or  when  ordered  by  a 
court. 

Paragraph  (c)  (3)  establishes  an  overall 
limitation  on  the  total  survivor  annuities 
for  a  spouse  and  former  spouses  combined 
that  may  be  elected  by  a  participant  imder 
this  section.  The  maxlmiim  equals  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  that  may  be  elected  for 
a  surviving  spouse  imder  section  821.  Thus, 
If  an  annuitant  is  to  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity for  more  than  one  spouse,  the  existing 
benefit,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Fund, 
must  be  divided  among  all  beneficiaries. 

Paragraph  (c)  (3)  also  bars  the  increase  of 
any  survivor  annuity  elected  or  limited  un- 
der this  section  to  the  mlnlmimi  level  spe- 
cified by  section  821(1)  unless  such  annuity 
results  from  an  election  under  this  section 
dividing  the  maximum  survivor  annuity  a 
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participant  is  authorized  to  elect  under  sec- 
tion 821(b)  equally  among  all  of  his  or  her 
former  spoiises  and  spouse.  Subsection  821  (1) 
is  designed  to  Insure  that  the  survivor  an- 
nuity left  by  low-paid  and  short-service  em- 
ployees is  at  least  equal  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity minimum  survivor  annuity.  It  would 
not  be  equitable  to  allow  an  annuitant  to 
purposefully  elect  a  very  low  annuity  for  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse  in  order  to  benefit 
by  this  provision. 

Paragraph  (c)(4)  specifies  how  elections 
may  be  made  under  this  section.  It  would 
allow  a  member  to  elect  a  full  survivor  an- 
nuity (100  percent  of  the  maximum  allow- 
able) for  the  former  spouse.  Alternatively,  a 
member  could  specify  that  his  or  her  full 
survivor  annuity  be  divided  equally,  or  in 
some  specified  wiay  among  all  former  spouses 
and  spouse.  If  any,  eligible  at  the  time  of  his 
or  her  death. 

If  a  former  spouse  remarries  before  age  60, 
he  or  she  would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
survivor  benefit  under  those  sections.  (This 
is  comparable  with  the  requirement  In  sec- 
tion 821  to  discontinue  a  survivor  annuity  to 
a  surviving  spouse  who  remarries  before  age 
60.)  However,  an  annuitant  may  specify  or 
a  court  may  order  that  title  to  a  siu^lvor 
annuity  be  granted  to  a  former  spoiise  upon 
the  member's  death  Irrespective  of  remar- 
riage, but  provide  that  payments  would  com- 
mence only  should  that  marriage  be  subse- 
quently dissolved.  When  such  a  provision  is 
Included  in  an  election,  a  former  spouse 
would  be  potentially  qualified  for  an  elected 
survivor  benefit  throughout  life.  If  such  a 
provision  is  not  Included  in  a  survivor  elec- 
tion, a  former  spouse  would  be  permanently 
disqualified  upon  remarriage. 

Paragraph  (c)(6)  would  require  reduc- 
tion in  a  member's  annuity  for  each  election 
made  under  this  section  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  In  section  821.  Once  a  mem- 
ber's annuity  was  reduced  by  2V4  per- 
cent of  the  first  (3,600  specified  as  the  base 
for  a  survivor  annuity,  the  balance  of  the 
reduction  for  all  survivor  annuities  elected 
and  potentially  payable  under  this  section 
or  section  821  would  be  at  the  10  percent 
rate.  Reduction  in  a  member's  annuity  would 
be  effective  on  commencement  of  the  an- 
nuity, or  date  of  election  if  later.  If  a  mem- 
ber has  a  former  spouse  at  retirement  and 
does  not  elect  a  survivor  benefit  either  for 
the  former  spouse  or  a  current  spouse,  a  sub- 
sequent decision  by  a  court  awarding  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  to  the  former  spouse  would  re- 
quire reduction  in  the  member's  annuity 
retroactively  to  its  effective  date.  If  the  mem- 
ber elected  a  survivor  annuity  for  a  spouse 
at  retirement,  and  a  court  subsequently 
ordered  that  the  survivor  annuity  be  paid  to 
a  former  spouse,  or  split,  the  member's  an- 
nuity would  not  have  to  be  reduced  retroac- 
tively. 

A  member's  annuity  would  be  restored  or 
partially  restored  to  its  full  value  If  one  or 
more  persons  for  whom  an  election  was  made 
under  this  section  became  permanently  dis- 
qualified and  no  provision  was  made  to  redis- 
tribute a  disqualified  surrivor's  benefit  to 
a  qualified  survivor. 

Paragraph  (c)  (6)  makes  necessary  provi- 
sions in  the  event  a  retired  member  is  re- 
called to  active  duty  In  the  Service  under  a 
little  u>>ed  provision  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act,  section  324  of  the  proposed  Act. 

During  a  period  of  recall,  the  member's 
annuity  is  discontinued.  If  the  recall  period 
lasts  between  one  and  five  years,  the  mem- 
ber is  granted  a  supplemental  annuity.  If 
the  recall  service  last  five  years  or  longer. 
the  member  may  elect  to  have  his  or  her 
annuity  computed  anew  under  section  821. 
Paragraph  (c)  (6)  would  bar  a  former 
spouse  from  receiving  a  benefit  baaed  on 
recall  service  of  a  member  that  commenced 


following  hla  or  ber  divorce  from  the  mem- 
ber, since  the  former  spouse  wotQd  have  no 
connection  with  that  period  of  service.  Tbe 
one  exception  to  this  rule  would  occur 
when  there  was  a  recomputatlon  of  a  mem- 
ber's entire  annuity  because  of  the  recall 
service.  In  this  event  a  survivor  annuity 
previously  elected  for  a  former  spouae  would 
be  adjusted  In  proportion  to  the  adjustment 
in  the  member's  annuity. 

A  qualified  former  spouse  would  be  en- 
titled under  otber  paragraphs  of  this  sec- 
tion to  a  benefit  based  on  recall  aenrlce  In 
the  event  the  divorce  occurs  during  or  after 
the  recall  service. 

Subsection  (d) — Death  in  service 

This  subsection  would  authorise  payment 
of  a  survivor  annuity  to  a  former  spouae  of 
a  participant  who  dies  tn  active  aerrlce  (or 
under  conditions  treated  aa  a  death  In  serv- 
ice, e.g..  selectlon-out  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 643(b)  (2) )  If  an  election  or  court  order 
Is  on  file  providing  for  such  an  annuity. 
Subsection  (d)  would  also  limit  the  survi- 
vor annuity  payable  to  any  surviving  spouae 
under  section  832  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount  otherwise  authorized  by  that 
section  and  the  amount  payable  to  a  fonner 
spouse  under  ttala  section. 
Subsection  (e) — General  rules  for  payment 

Paragraph  (e)(1)  would  give  a  fotmar 
spouse  the  same  right  to  have  a  claim  ad- 
ministratively or  Judicially  determined  aa 
is  now  provided  for  a  participant  or  otber 
annuitant. 

Paragraph  (e)  (2)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  the  death  of  an  annuitant  or 
participant,  to  determine  the  number  of 
persons  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  to 
share  in  a  survivor  annuity,  and  the  amount 
of  each  share  under  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
vivor election  (8)  and  any  applicable  court 
order(s)  on  file.  If  more  than  one  person  is 
eligible  to  share  In  the  survivor  annuity,  the 
amount  piayable  to  each  would  be  treated  as 
a  separate  annuity  for  all  purposes  and  the 
amount  payable  to  any  one  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  death  or  current  Ineligibility 
of  any  other  sxirvivor  potentially  eligible  for 
an  annuity. 

Paragraph  (e)  (3)  bars  payment  of  stirvlvor 
annuity  to  a  former  spouse  during  periods  of 
remarriage  If  the  remarriage  occurred  be- 
fore age  60,  as  explained  under  paragraph 
(c)  (4) ,  above. 

Paragraph  (e)  (4)  directs  that  unless  oth- 
erwise specified,  emnutties  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  calculated,  commence,  termi- 
nate, be  reinstated  and  adjusted  as  are  other 
annuities  under  this  chapter  pursuant  to  the 
sections  enumerated  In  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  (e)  (5)  states  that  any  payment 
to  a  person  under  sections  882  and  884  bars 
recovery  by  any  other  person.  It  also  dis- 
charges the  Government  from  any  further 
liability  for  a  payment  made  Into  the  regis- 
try of  a  court. 

(f)  AppllcabUlty. 

Sections  883  and  884  are  applicable  only 
to  members  In  active  service  on  or  after  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  section. 

AMALTSIS  or  PROPOSED  SECTION  8S4 SLBCTION 

or      SPECIAL      StniVIVOR      ANNURT 

This  section  would  authorize  a  member 
who  has  been  divorced  to  elect  a  survivor 
annuity  either  to  supplement  or  to  provide 
survivor  annuities  authorized  to  be  elected 
In  section  883.  The  annuity  of  a  member 
making  such  an  election  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  actuarially  calculated  to  pay 
the  full  co6t  of  the  annuity  elected. 

An  election  could  not  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  member  could  pass  a  phys- 
ical examination  at  retirement  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Election  under  this  section 
could  only  be  made  on  and  after  retirement 
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Deak  Mi  Fkesident:  Enclosed  for  cc«isid- 
eratlon  of  the  Congress  Is  draft  legislation 
to  provide  survivor  benefits  for  divorced 
spouses  of  members  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

In  1978  t  be  President  established  his  Com- 
mission 01  Pension  Policy  to  undertake  a 
comprehen  live  review  oi  all  facets  of  the 
Nation's  re  tlrement  programs.  At  that  time, 
be  asked  I  or  a  moratorium  on  further  re- 
tirement 11  aeradlzations  except  where  essen- 
tial pendli  g  completion  of  the  study.  The 
•tudy  Is  n  }t  scheduled  for  completion  for 
another  yeir.  This  proposal  Ls  put  forward 
at  this  til  le  under  that  exception  clause. 
It  is  therel  ore  proposed  as  an  interim  step 
and  will  tX!  reevaluated  in  tire  light  of  the 
CommisslQ)  l  s  reconunendations  in  this  sen- 
sitive and  important  area. 

The  nati  tre  of  a  Foreign  Service  career 
makes  it  e  specially  dliScult  for  spouses  of 
members  o  (  the  Foreign  Service  to  attain 
any  indepe:  tdent  economic  security.  Not  only 
do  the  fre  [uent  transfers  between  Foreign 
Service  poe  s  all  around  the  world.  Inherent 
In  a  Forelg  i  Service  career,  mitigate  against 
the  establl^ment  of  an  Independent  career 
for  a  spouse,  but  the  opportunity  for  paid 
employmen ;  of  any  kind  in  most  foreign 
countries  f  )r  a  spouse  is  minimal  because 
of  language .  cultural  and  legal  barriers.  For- 
eign Service  spouses  therefore  have  little 
opportunity  either  to  establish  a  pension 
in  their  ow  i  right  or  to  develop  marketable 
skills  that  :an  be  used  to  earn  a  livelihood 
when  the  c  ecesslty  arises.  In  the  event  of  a 
divorce,  a  'ormer  spouse  of  a  member  of 
the  Porelgi  Service  Is  denied  any  survivor- 
ship rights  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment system  under  current  law.  This  Is  so 
despite  the  length  of  the  marriage  or  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  member  or  a  court  to  award 
any  portion  of  the  member's  survivor  benefit 
to  the  forn  er  spouse. 

The  encli  ised  legislation  would  authorize 
provision  c  f  survivor  benefits  to  former 
spouses  of  nembers  of  the  Foreign  Service 
either  by  eli  ction  of  the  member  or  by  court 
order.  The  basic  approach  we  are  recom- 
mending, U  a  member  does  not  act  volun- 
tarily. Is  to  give  a  court  authority  to  reach 
a  member's  existing  survivor  annuity  and 
to  award  it  to  a  qualified  former  spouse,  or 
to  divide  it  between  a  former  spouse  and  a 
second  spou  te  In  the  same  manner  a  court  is 
authorized  .o  divide  Joint  and  community 
property  at  the  time  of  a  divorce.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  proposing  to  permit  election  of 
certain  add  tlonal  survivor  annuities,  on  a 
fully  actuarial  basis,  to  benefit  a  second  or 
subsequent  ipouse. 

We  bellev  t  a  court  should  be  free,  when 
making  an  t  ward  to  a  former  spouse,  to  take 
into  conslde  ration  such  matters  as  needs  of 
the  parties  ^nd  fault,  as  well  as  length  of 
the  marrlagk,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equi- 
table dlvlslcn.  We  do  not  believe  the  award 
shovild  be  bi  ised  solely  on  years  of  marriage, 
as  under  HR.  2857.  The  latter  bill  woxild 
enable  a  ape  use  to  desert  a  member  because 
life  in  the  1  orelgn  Service  is  dlfllcult  or  for 
any  other  n  aaon,  and  automatically  receive 
a  share,  bot  i  of  the  member's  annuity  and 
survivorship!  benefit  regardleses  of  any  other 
consideratloh  such  as  child  support.  There 
are  such  cases  and  to  Ignore  them  would 
be  inequltab  le. 

We  have  d  -afted  the  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  proposed  "Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1979"  as   sontained  in  S.  1460.  A  detailed 


explanation   of  the  proposed   legislation   is 
enclosed. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  keep  Its  cost 
to  the  minimum.  It  would  Increase  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  system's  normal 
cost — about  .03  percent  of  payroll,  or  by 
$95,000  per  year  at  current  payroll  levels. 
The  legislation  would  create  an  unfunded 
liability — ^a  one-time  phase-In  cost  of  about 
$3  million.  This  would  be  amortized  over  30 
years  by  annual  appropriations  of  9240,000. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  H.  Rxao.« 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMTTTZE    ON    FOREIGN    REIATIONS 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Church,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
hold  hearings  on  Executives  U  and  V, 
96-1,  a  Maritime  Boundary  Settlement 
Treaty  with  Canada  and  the  Agreement 
on  East  Coast  Fishery  Resources  with 
Canada. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  15,  and  Thursday.  April  17,  at  2:30 
p.m.,  in  room  4221  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
OfHce  Building.  Anyone  interested  in  tes- 
tifving  should  contact  Mr.  David  Keaney 
(224-4615)  or  Mr.  Fred  Tipson  (224- 
3941)  of  the  committee  staff  .• 

COMMrrXEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Church,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
hold  hearings  in  the  near  future  on  the 
National  Security  Advisor:  Role  and  Ac- 
countability. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  April  16  and  17  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  4221  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Anyone  interested  in 
testifying  should  contact  Mr.  David 
Keanev  (224-4615)  or  Mr.  Fred  Tipson 
(224-3941)  of  the  committee  staff. • 

StTBCOMM ITTEE  ON  TAXATION  AND  DEBT 
MANAGCMBNT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  series  of  hearings 
centering  on  various  tax  proposals  rec- 
ommended by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  24.  Friday,  March  28,  and  Tues- 
day, April  1. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2221 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  March  24 
and  9  ajn.  on  March  28  and  April  1. 

The  first  hearing  on  Monday,  March 
24,  will  center  on  the  Federal  estate  tax 
and  its  impact  on  the  American  family. 

Although  a  number  of  other  bills 
amending  various  estate  and  gift  tax 
provisions  have  been  introduced,  the 
scheduled  hearing  will  concentrate  pri- 
marily on  S.  1825,  S.  1984  and  S.  2220. 

S.  1984,  introduced  by  Senator  Wal- 
lop, would  also  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  marital  deduction  and  raise  the  an- 
nual gift  tax  exclusion  from  $3,000  to 
$6,000. 

Senator  Nklsok,  together  with  Sen- 


ators Baucus,  Heinz,  and  Stewart,  have 
introduced  S.  2220,  the  "Family  Business 
Protection  Act  of  1930,"  which  is  de- 
signed to  aid  the  continuation  of  family 
businesses  during  the  transition  period 
following  the  death  of  a  key  family 
member.  Senator  Nelson,  along  with 
Senators  Pell,  Roth,  Cranston,  Pack- 
wood,  Melcher,  Thurmond,  and  Jepsen 
have  also  introduced  S.  1825  which  would 
increase  the  unified  estate  tax  credit  to 
$70,700,  thereby  increasing  the  estate 
tax  exemption  to  $250,000. 

The  following  witnesses  have  been 
scheduled  to  testify  at  the  hearing: 

The  Honorable  Donald  Lubick,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Tax  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

A  panel  consisting  of:  James  PoweU, 
chairman.  Tax  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association;  Steven 
Wolf  of  the  National  Family  Business 
CoimcQ. 

A  panel  consisting  of:  Frank  S.  Berall, 
cochairman,  Estate  and  Oift  Tax  Com- 
mittee, American  College  of  Probate 
Counsel:  Dave  L.  Comfeld,  vice  chair- 
man for  publications  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Tax  Section;  J. 
Thomas  Eubank,  last  retiring  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Real 
Property,  Probate  and  Trust  Law  Sec- 
tion; Edward  C.  Halbach,  Jr.,  chairman- 
elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Real  Property,  Probate  and  Trust  Law 
Section. 

It  is  expected  that  the  panel  of  wit- 
nesses will  appear  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves rather  than  as  representatives  of 
their  organizations.  If  public  interest  In 
this  area  of  law  is  sufficiently  great,  the 
subcommittee  may  consder  an  addi- 
tional morning  of  hearings. 

The  subcommittee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  written  testimony  from  those 
persons  or  organizations  who  wish  to 
submit  statements  for  the  record.  State- 
ments submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  be  mailed  with  five 
copies  by  Monday,  April  1,  1980,  to 
Michael  Stem,  staff  director.  Committee 
on  Finance,  room  2227,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 

stracoMMrrnsE  on  housxno  and  xtxban 
attaibs 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  which  I 
chair,  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  Thurs- 
day, March  20,  1980  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

This  hearing  which  is  entitled  "Rental 
Housing — Problems  and  Solutions"  Is  the 
second  in  a  set  of  three  hearings  sched- 
uled on  this  topic  and  involves  private 
citizens  and  representatives  of  public  in- 
terest groups.  The  first  hearing  neld  on 
February  27,  1980,  received  testimony 
from  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Moon  Landrieu. 

The  third  hearing  is  planned  for 
April  18  in  New  Jersey,  a  time  and  place 
still  to  be  chosen.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources has  scheduled  an  additional  day 
of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Occupa- 
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tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act.  This  addi- 
tional hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  1,  1980,  commencing  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  who  needs  further  Information 
should  contact  Mike  Goldberg,  Labor 
Counsel,  at  room  4230.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
(Telephone :  202-224-3674. )  • 

SUBCOMMriTEE    ON    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
AITAHS 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  which  I 
chair,  has  scheduled  an  all-day  hearing 
on  Wednesday,  March  19,  1980.  Tlhls 
hearing  will  concern  reauthorization  of 
the  Federal  public  transportation  pro- 
gram and  proposed  revisions  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.,  recessing  for  lunch, 
and  resuming  its  meeting  at  2  pjn.« 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING  PRACTICES 
AND  OPEN  GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and  Open 
CJovemment  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  oversight  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  hearing  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  March  18,  1980,  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  having  questions  regarding 
this  hearing  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee office  in  room  44, 118  C  Street 
NE.,  or  phone  224-021  !.• 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGINO 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Comm'ttee  on  Aging  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  "Implementation 
of  Mandated  Studies  and  Activities  Out- 
lined in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1978"  on  March  24  at 
10  ajn.  in  room  6226  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  hearing  will  be  co- 
chalred  by  Senators  David  Pryor  and 
Pete  Domenici.* 

BUBCOMMrrrEE  ON  ANTITRUST,  MONOPOLY  AND 
BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Mono- 
poly and  Business  Rights  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  cancer  insiu-- 
ance  industry  on  Thursday,  March  20, 
1980.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  8226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.* 

SELECT   COMMITTEE    ON   SMALL   BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  consideration  of 
title  I  of  S.  1860,  the  "Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  of  1979." 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m., 
on  Tuesday,  March  18,  1980,  in  room  424 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.* 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    TO 
MEET 

»^.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 


Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  19, 
1980  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  Federal  public  transportation 
programs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  cleared  on  the  other  side. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GOLD 


*  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  have  on  many  occasions  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  gold,  but  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  there  has  ever  been  a  time  In  these 
years  that  gold  has  gotten  to  be  of  such 
importance  to  us  as  it  is  right  now.  One 
way  to  end  our  infiation  would  be  to  go 
back  on  the  gold  standard.  No  country  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  stayed 
off  of  the  gold  standard  and  lived  eco- 
nomically to  see  any  possibility  of  ad- 
vantage. Everyone  gets  back  to  gold  and 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  do.  Prof.  Donald 
L.  Kemmerer  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
an  eminent  financial  historian,  has  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  in  Monetary  Notes 
and  I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Newspaper  Accounts  or  the  Resumption  of 

Specie  Payment  in  the  United  9rATBs  on 

January  2,  1879 

introduction 

Specie  resumption  in  the  United  States  In 
1879  was  much  publicized.  The  United  States 
had  suspended  specie  payments  on  December 
30,  1861,  a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  During  the  next  seventeen 
years  there  existed  a  market  for  gold,  carried 
on  in  the  Gold  Room,  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Here,  gold  was  bought  and 
sold  in  terms  of  legal  tender  paper  bills, 
known  because  of  their  color  as  greenbacks. 
For  example,  in  1862,  It  required  an  average 
of  9113.3  In  greenbacks  to  buy  $100  of  gold. 
In  1863  the  average  price  was  9146.2,  In  1864, 
9203.3.  After  that.  It  declined.  By  18SS  the 
price  was  9139.7,  and,  by  1874,  9111.2.  Re- 
simiptlon  of  specie  payments  could  take 
place  when  the  price  of  9100  of  gold  was  9100 
In  terms  of  greenbacks.  By  the  1870*8  that 
possibility  was  no  longer  remote.  Late  In  1876 
Congress  passed  a  law  calling  for  resumption 
of  specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  It  is 
the  newspaper  reporting  of  the  execution  of 
that  law  which  concerns  us  here. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  became  President  of 
the  United  States  March  4,  1877,  and  chose 
as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Sher- 
man. Sherman  had  Introduced  the  Specie 
Resumption  Act  in  the  Senate  In  1875.  He 
now  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  that  act.  This  involved 
chiefly  accumulating  enough  gold  reserves 
In  the  Treasury  to  redeem  a  large  quantity 
of  greenbacks  in  gold,  should  the  need  arise, 
on  the  appointed  day.  By  December  he  had 
about  9114  millions  of  gold  avaUable.  As 
January  1.  1879.  approached  the  price  of  9100 
gold  In  greenbacks  declined  from  9111.6  in 
1876  to  9104.7  In  1877,  and  9101.1  in  1878.  On 
December  17,  1878.  two  weeks  before  the  offi- 
cial specie  resumption  day,  the  price  of  9100 
In  gold  reached  9100  in  greeenbacks,  or  par. 
There  was  no  longer  a  premium  on  gold,  and 
this  remained  the  case  for  the  next  two 
weeks  before  resumption  day.  A  number  of 
banks  exchanged  gold  for  greenbacks,  with- 
out charge,  from  that  time  on.  Giving  gold 


coins  aa  Cbrlatmas  presents  in  1878  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  fashionable  thing 
to  do. 

New  Tear's  Day  was  as  usual  a  boUday.  and 
therefore  the  first  day  of  regular  business  in 
1879  was  Thursday,  January  2.  The  news  of 
resumption  occupied  the  columns  of  most 
newspapers  on  Friday,  January  3.  These  will 
be  described  by  major  cities. 

RESUMPTION  IK  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  Herald  relegated  tbe  story  to 
page  3.  and  headlined  it  "Resumption — ^An 
Unexciting  Event  Throughout  the  Country." 
There  were  flags  flying  from  many  buUdlngs 
on  Wall  Street,  and  a  Navy  Yard  battery  at 
ten  o'clock  officlaUy  announced  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  Subtreasury.  This  was  the 
only  place  in  the  country  actually  required 
to  exchange  gold  for  greenbaeka.  Banka 
everywhere  prepared  to  redeem  greenbacks, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  When 
the  doors  of  the  New  York  Subtreasury 
opened  at  ten,  there  were  flfteen  clerks  in- 
side ready  to  serve  the  expected  crowd.  "Be- 
hind the  glass  were  plied  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  gold  In  coins  all  the  way  from  dollars 
to  double  eagles. "  Actually  the  "cpowd"  at 
the  opening  consisted  of  only  one  person  who 
demanded  gold  for  his  9210  of  greenbacks. 
No  one  else  appeared  for  another  half  hour. 
There  were  only  about  16  or  20  peofrie  alto- 
gether before  half  past  one.  By  then  the 
clerks  had  redeemed  93,0<X)  in  g(4d,  the  most 
frequently  requested  amount  being  $50 
Technically  9^0  was  the  smallest  amount  the 
Subtreasury  was  permitted  to  pay  out  under 
the  Resumption  Act.  Some  people  came  to 
the  Subtreasury  merely  to  collect  monies 
owing  to  them  by  the  government.  Bach  waa 
asked  whether  he  wanted  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  greenbacks,  and  most  of  them  preferred 
greenbacks  which  were  easier  to  handle. 

One  young  man  called  at  the  Subtreasury 
and  asked  for  95,000  In  gold.  He  got  a  bag  of 
it  (weighing  about  17  pounds)  and  handled 
It  somewhat  carelessly.  Gold  eagles  were  soon 
rolling  In  every  direction.  After  gathering 
and  recounting  them  he  returned  the  gold 
and  asked  for  some  currency  that  wUl  not 
roU  about."' 

The  Herald  also  carried  an  editorial  which 
commented  on  the  uneventfulness  of  specie 
resumption  and  attributed  it  to  good  prep- 
arations. The  editor  explained  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  a  great  demand  for  gold 
would  develop  since  the  trade  balance  was 
In  our  favor.  They  concluded  that  there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  congratulation  that 
the  currency  was  again  on  a  sound  bads. 
"No  one  who  lends  money  or  who  sells 
property  or  goods  on  credit  will  any  longer 
fear  that  he  may  be  paid  In  money  of  leas 
value  than  that  by  which  the  tranaactlon  is 
measured."  • 

The  New  York  Tribune  carried  the  story  on 
the  front  page  but  also  stressed  the  small 
amount  of  gold  deposited  and  the  lack  of 
activity.  It  repKxted,  'Messrs.  Mlddleton  and 
Company,  bankers,  who  began  giving  coin 
about  ten  dajrs  ago  to  aU  who  desired  It,  paid 
out  about  95  in  paper  to  91  in  gold.  Some  of 
the  shopkeepers  here  even  hesitate  to  receive 
gold  coin  as  they  are  unable  to  Judge  of  Its 
genuineness,  and  some  say  they  have  already 
suffered  loss  by  accepting  coins  that  were 
light."  Some  banks  reported  that  they  had 
paid  out  more  gold  before  Christmas  than 
now.  A  number  of  people  asked  at  their  bank 
whether  gold  was  available  and  on  being  told 
it  was  seemed  satisfied  and  did  not  want  it. 
The  reporter  closed  his  story  with  the  opin- 
ion that  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Treaaury's 
supply  of  gold  would  grow. 

The  Tribune,  and  the  other  paper*  too. 
gave  attention  to  the  story  that  the  Sub- 
treasuries,  of  all  places,  did  a  reversal  on  ra- 
sumptlon  of  specie  payments  on  January  3. 
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CU^slnnatl   the   Cincinnati   Daily 
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It  [coin]  on  the  part  of  the  people,  except 
when  confidence  In  paper  money  is  disturbed. 
...  In  old  State  bank  times,  with  every 
periodical  disturbance  In  business,  there  was 
a  run  upon  the  banks  for  coin,  followed 
usually  by  a  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
Now,  however,  there  is  absolute  confidence  in 
our  paper  money.  No  one  apprehends  loss  by 
reason  of  a  bank  failure,  because  the  banks 
rest  not  upon  their  Individual  credit,  but 
upon  the  credit  of  the  government.  People 
will  not,  therefore,  be  moved  by  motives  of 
safety  to  exchange  paper  for  coin.  .  .  .  For 
months  gold  has  been  obtainable  at  par  or  a 
small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  premium;  yet  it 
has  not  been  called  for  to  any  extent,  nor  will 
It  be  imder  the  operation  of  the  Resumption 
Act.  Furthermore  coin  is  coming  out  of  its 
hiding  places,  and  is  being  deposited  with  the 
banks  at  par."  ■ 

Reporting  on  the  event  itself  the  next  day 
the  Cincinnati  Dally  Gazette  headlined  Its 
story,  "Resumption.  How  It  Stole  Over  Our 
City  as  a  Dream.  Gold  Likely  to  be  a  Discount 
and  Greenbacks  at  a  Premium."  The  article 
continued  with  the  following  account  of  re- 
sumption in  Cincinnati. 

"Among  the  banks  resumption  brought  no 
sensation.  There  was  really  nothing  for  the 
banks  to  do  about  It.  The  National  banks  are 
charged  with  no  new  duty  by  the  Resumption 
Act.  Other  banks  could  have  no  Interest  in 
the  matter.  Yet  the  resumption  was  so  much 
talked  about,  and  there  was  such  a  looking 
to  the  banks  to  prepare  and  assist,  that  most 
of  them  seem  to  have  felt  that  a  moral  obli- 
gation rested  upon  them  to  be  ready.  The 
popular  idea  was  that  gold  must  flow  from 
the  banks  as  well  as  from  the  United  States 
government.  So  they  nearly  all  supplied 
themselves  with  gold,  and  were  ready  to  meet 
any  reasonable  popular  demand  that  might 
be  made.  But  behold,  the  demand  did  not 
come.  Less  than  93,000  was  paid  out  in  gold  In 
ail  the  banks  of  the  city,  and  no  request  for 
gold  was  refused.  Of  this  sum  91.600  was  paid 
by  Espy,  Heidelbach  &  Co.  on  two  checks  to 
parties  who  wanted  gold  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. Bight  hundred  dollars  more  was  paid 
out  by  the  Fourth  National  Bank.  The  First 
National  Bank  paid  out  less  than  9200,  and 
the  Third  less  than  9100.  In  several  Instances 
gold  was  refused  in  payment  of  checks,  and 
in  others  it  was  mixed  in  small  sums  with 
greenbacks  and  was  not  refused! 

"Banks  generally  announced  themselves 
ready  to  pay  gold  on  checks  to  any  reason- 
able amount.  In  one  case  this  reasonable 
amount  was  defined  to  be  not  more  than 
95,000 

"So  far  as  heard  there  was  but  one  man 
In  the  city  who  wanted  to  test  resumption 
with  a  national  bank  note.  He  had  a  920  bill 
issued  by  one  of  the  banks  In  the  city  and 
with  an  uncertain  air  presented  it  to  the 
cashier  for  redemption.  In  an  Instant  a  gold 
coin  of  equal  value  was  given  him  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  and  he  was  still  further 
surprised  by  the  statement  that  if  he  had 
presented  a  check  for  920  he  could  have  bad 
gold  for  It. 

"In  the  business  bouses  there  was  Uttle 
gold  visible.  For  the  past  two  weeks  it  has 
not  been  an  uncommon  thing  for  payment  to 
be  made  In  gold  In  the  retail  stores,  but  yes- 
terday there  was  less  than  usual.  'To  all  ap- 
pearances resumption  has  brought  out  more 
greenbacks  than  gold,  and  It  may  be  dis- 
covered now  that  gold  is  so  cheap  that  green- 
backs are  more  convenient  for  business  pur- 
poses than  the  substantial  yellow  coin,  and 
are  more  likely  to  command  a  premium."  • 

RKSVMPTION   tS   CHICAGO 

Farther  west  in  Chicago  the  Chicago  Dally 
Tribune  headlined  its  story,  "Resumption — 
How  the  Thing  Came  to  Pass  and  Nobody 
was  Hurt"  and  'Xittle  If  any  Demand  for 
Gold  In  the  Great  Commercial  Centers."" 
On  the  !>econd  day  of  resumption  the  Trib- 
une carried  these  comments,  ".  .  .  the  bank 
offlclals  are  beginning  to  express  fears  that 


they  wlU  be  glutted  with  gold,  particularly 
small  coin.  There  seems  to  be  a  special  aver- 
sion to  the  gold  dollar  and  to  two  and  a  half 
dollar  pieces  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  lost  and  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  confounded  with  other  coins 
of  less  value.  There  is  absolutely  no  demand 
for  gold."  And  an  editorial  remarked  that  the 
greenback,  like  the  Bank  of  England  note, 
will  soon  be  "cvurent"  In  the  "remotest" 
parts  of  the  world." 

Elsewhere  the  Trlbime  gloated,  "It  be- 
comes Interesting  to  know  what  the  Green- 
backers  propose  to  do,  and  bow  Judge  Kelley 
and  Tom  Ewlng  will  Justify  their  prophecy 
that  resumption  would  be  a  failure."  " 

RESUMPTION    ELSEWHERE 

The  newspapers  in  the  larger  cities  and 
even  some  of  the  smaller  papers  carried  short 
articles  describing  resumption  in  various 
cities  across  the  country.  The  following  are 
either  summaries  of  them  or  quotations  from 
them. 

Philadelphia 

Bond  holders  who  had  previously  collected 
their  Interest  In  gold  were  "aggravated" 
when  told  they  must  now  take  greenbacks. 
"They  made  It  very  hot  for  the  clerks  and 
assistant  Treasurer  Eyster,  and  be  was  glad 
when  the  day  was  over." 
Toledo 

The  Banks  were  ready  but  only  9600  in 
gold  was  asked  for.  The  people  did  not  like 
the  coins.  They  could  not  tell  a  95  from  a 
910  gold  coin  and  usually  gave  them  back 
asking  for  paper. 

Indianapolis 

It  was  a  very  cold  day.  There  was  little 
activity  and  Uttle  Interest  In  resumption. 
St.  Louis 

Resumption  was  "entirely  successful." 
Little  gold  was  paid  out. 

Springfield,  Illinois 

Rsumption  "has  not  created  a  ripple  of 
excitement  here  in  financial  emd  business 
centers."  " 

Baltimore 

There  was  a  cordial  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Baltimore  banks  towards  resumption 
but  they  are  so  little  concerned  that  "they 
show  no  desire  of  having  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  gold  in  their  vaults."  The  merchants 
were  more  concerned  and  some  turned  in 
gold  to  the  banks  to  help  out." 
St.  Paul 

The  First  National  Bank  paid  out  91,500 
In  gold  but  had  many  refusals  In  favor  of 
greenbacks.  It  appears  that  considerable 
gold  will  now  come  Into  use.  One  gentleman 
ce'ebrated  resum-tlcn  by  giving  his  sixteen- 
year  old  carrier  boy  an  eagle.  "The  lad  who 
had  never  seen  a  gold  coin  before,  asked  the 
first  friend  he  met  whether  that  temperance 
medal  was  worth  anything."  " 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

"We  beg  everyone  to  bear  In  mind  that  all 
the  hard  money  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  promise  and  predict  good  times  as  the 
result  of  resumption.  This  promise  and 
prophecy  should  be  remembered  that  we 
may  learn  whether  these  newspapers  are 
good  or  evil  advisers."  (From  the  Terre  Haute 
Express,  a  pro-Greenback  newspaper.)" 
Washington 

At  Rlggs  and  Company,  the  largest  bank- 
ing house  in  the  city,  92  In  gold  had  been 
paid  out  up  till  noon.  The  Treasury  refused 
to  redeem  950  In  greenbacks  for  a  Congress- 
man who  was  quite  "Indignant."  The  order 
was  that  gold  had  to  be  paid  out  only  at  the 
New  York  Subtreasury  and  nowhere  else. 
Probably  Secretary  Sherman  will  change  this 
order  shortly."' 

New  York,  as  reported  In  the  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  Pantagraph:  In  New  York  the  flags 
are  flying.  It  Is  "Investors  Day"  in  Wall 
Street    where    the    government.    Insurance 
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companies  and  big  corporations  are  all  pay- 
ing their  Interest  and  dividends  In  gold. 
But  "It  Is  noteworthy  that  a  decided  prefer- 
ence Is  given  to  the  paper  money."  More 
gold  was  paid  In  than  was  paid  out." 

The  London  Times  reported,  "Resumption 
began  today  without  excitement  or  Incon- 
venience. .  .  .  Demands  were  light."  The 
New  York  Gold  Board  has  ceased  business. 
The  New  York  Subtreasury  got  more  gold 
than  it  paid  out.  "The  impression  Is  univer- 
sal that  a  permanent  resumption  has  been 
successfully  secured."  " 

Two  weeks  later  Frank  LesUe's  Illustrated 
Newspaper  ran  a  feature  article  on  resump- 
tion, giving  the  background  story  and  adding 
some  comments.  It  quoted  with  approval  a 
remark  by  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  "Make 
our  money  as  good  as  gold  and  the  gold  of 
the  world  will  come  to  our  assistance,  help- 
ing all  the  demands  of  business,  and  adapt- 
ing the  currency  to  the  occasion."  Resump- 
tion it  said,  "came  as  quietly  as  the  snow- 
Sake  falls." 

Taking  a  look  across  the  world  at  other 
currencies  the  writer  said,  "National  suspen- 
sions are  'big  things'  and  oftener  end  in  re- 
pudiation than  resumption."  »>  The  United 
States,  Great  Britain  aad  France  have  set  flne 
examples.  But  Russia  has  been  suspended  for 
sixty  years,  Austria  for  nineteen,  Brazil  for 
about  flfty,  and  Spain  and  Turkey  will  prob- 
ably never  resume.  He  regretted  that  the 
United  States  had  not  followed  the  example 
of  France  and  resumed  sooner.'" 

CONCLUSION 

Resumption  of  specie  payments  was  a 
much  less  dramatic  affair  than  had  been 
expected.  To  the  newspapers  It  must  have 
been  a  disappointment.  The  Treasury 
planned  long  and  well  for  resumption.  The 
accident  of  the  greenback  achieving  par  two 
weeks  ahead  of  time  was  no  doubt  a  help. 
The  average  man  was  less  interested  In  this 
technical  financial  affair,  despite  all  the 
newspaper  publicity,  than  many  bad  sup- 
posed. As  long  as  the  average  man  bad  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar,  he  was  willing  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  A  few  curious  Individ- 
uals sought  to  see  the  machinery  of  resump- 
tion operate  at  first  band,  but  most  were 
content  to  read  about  It  and  were  merely 
glad  that  it  was  working  well.  Within  two  or 
three  days  after  January  2,  1879,  resumption 
ceased  to  be  "news." 

Ratio  of  gold  stock  to  nongold  money  and 
deposits,  January  31,  1962=5.8  per  cent;  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1962=6.7  per  cent.  Average  for 
1916-1932,  pre  1934  data =8.6  per  cent;  range 
of  yearly  averages,  1915-1932  =  6.7-10.9  per 
cent.  On  February  19,  1958,  Treasury  gold 
stock  was  922.785,000,000.  On  January  31, 
1962  it  was  down  to  916,832,000,000,  and  on 
February  28,  1962  It  was  916,790,000,000.  The 
peak  was  924,691,000,000  for  week  ending 
September  21,  1949.  Gold  earmarked  at  Re- 
serve banks  for  foreign  and  international  ac- 
counts was  $11,969,000,000  as  of  January  31, 
1962  and  $12,006,000,000  as  of  February  28, 
1962.  Earmarked  gold  is  not  included  In  mon- 
etary gold  stock  of  the  United  States. — ^D.L.K. 

rOOTNOTM 
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AIRLINE  DEREGULATION  IS  WORK- 
ING EXCEPTIONALLY  WELL 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  correct  some  of  the  erroneous  facts 
and  opinions  which  have  been  offered  as 
evidence  that  airline  deregulation  is  not 
working.  Airline  deregulation  is  working 
exceptionally  well — the  passenger  sta- 
tistics prove  it,  the  service  statistics 
prove  it,  the  fare  savings  prove  it,  and 
the  industry; profitability  proves  it. 

Let  us  look  at  passenger  levels  to  see 
if  airline  deregulation  is  a  failure.  Pas- 
sengers increased  by  14  percent  in  1979 
over  the  previous  year  despite  the  DC-10 
grounding  and  the  grounding  of  a  num- 
ber of  older  four  engine  aircraft  as  a  re- 
sult of  fuel  costs.  In  the  past  2  years 
passengers  increased  by  over  30  percent. 
So  you  cannot  tell  by  passengers  that 
deregulation  is  failing. 

Let  us  look  at  serdce  levels.  At  large, 
medium,  and  small  hubs,  service  (meas- 
ured in  departures)  is  up  by  8  percent 
for  1979,  and  at  the  nonhub  airports  it 
is  up  by  an  average  of  10  percent.  That 
is  in  spite  of  the  100  percent  increase  in 
airline  fuel  costs  in  1979;  an  amazing 
improvement  in  service  when  compared 
to  other  fuel-intensive  Industries.  So  you 
cannot  tell  from  the  nationwide  service 
patterns  that  airline  deregulation  is  fail- 
ing. 

Let  us  look  at  fares.  The  average  air- 
line fare  (looking  at  all  fares)  Increased 
16  percent  in  1979.  Average  industry 
costs  increased  by  a  whopping  48  per- 
cent. Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  critics 
of  deregulation  to  name  any  other  in- 
dustry which  has  made  a  profit  In  1979 
while  their  costs  increased  at  three  times 
the  rate  their  average  retail  prices  were 
permitted  to  rise.  The  productivity  gain 
in  the  airline  industry  is  not  the  result 
of  new  machinery  or  labor  productivity 
improvements.  It  is  attributable  to  the 
management  flexibility  provided  by  de- 
regulation. The  bottom  line  Is  that  pas- 
sengers saved  $4  billion — count  them — 
in  the  last  2  years  over  what  they  would 
have  paid  in  air  fares  under  the  CAB's 


regulatory  fcKmula.  So  you  cannot  tell 
by  fares  that  deregulation  is  falling  the 
airline  industry  or  passengers. 

Let  us  lo<A  at  s<Hne  other  measures. 
Industry  prc^tability — record  levels  for 
the  past  2  years  despite  fuel  cost  in- 
creases and  the  DC-10  grounding.  Sena- 
tor Rollings  Itist  Thursday  made  an  ex- 
cellent point  when  he  noted  that  Exxon 
made  more  profit  in  1979  than  the  airline 
industry  has  made  in  its  entire  history. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  lucid  indict- 
ment of  40  years  of  regulaticm  of  the  air- 
lines. 

Labor — employment  was  up  for  all 
carriers  in  1978,  and  increased  again  in 
1979  for  all  airlines  but  one. 

Smaller  airlines — Have  the  small  air- 
lines been  "gobbled  up"  by  the  big  ones 
as  airline  deregulation's  exponents  fore- 
cast? Hardly,  the  regicsial  airlines  were 
more  profitable  than  the  trunk  airlines 
in  1979,  and  Texas  International  has 
twice  tried  to  "gobble  up"  a  trunk  air- 
line. 

So  you  cannot  tell  by  any  of  these 
measures  that  airline  deregulatlcm  is 
not  working. 

What  we  are  left  with  is  that  some  in- 
dividual communities  are  unhappy  about 
service  changes. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  a  few  ccMnmu- 
nities  are  not  happy,  but  my  sympathy 
is  tempered  by  the  fact  that  no  com- 
munity has  lost  air  service  under  de- 
regulation. Under  the  final  10  years  of 
regulation,  170  communities  lost  all  air- 
line service.  Some  of  the  commimities 
complaining  are  unhappy  that  large  air- 
craft have  been  replaced  by  commuter 
aircraft.  That  is  an  understandable  dis- 
pleasure, but  such  communities  are  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  buy  them 
a  Cadillac  because  they  do  not  want  the 
Chevrolet  they  can  afford  on  their  own. 
Arguing  against  the  airlines  shifting 
their  equipment  so  that  it  serves  the 
greatest  number  of  people  the  most  ef- 
ficiently, is  not  a  position  we  can  afford 
to  take  as  fuel  costs  and  availability  are 
becoming  more  and  more  critical. 

The  service  statistics  prove  that  this 
reallocation  of  equipment  by  the  market- 
place is  not  putting  all  the  airplanes  in 
big  cities.  But  it  is  putting  the  airplanes 
where  the  most  people  want  to  fly  them, 
and  smaUer  aircraft  are  fUling-in  where 
the  passenger  levels  only  warrant  smaller 
planes.  "Hiat  may  be  a  blow  to  a  few 
commimity  egos,  but  it  makes  an  awful 
lot  of  sense  for  on  efBclmt  national  air 
transportaticxi  system. 

Airline  deregulation  is  not  perfect.  It 
may  not  even  be  as  good  as  perfect  regu- 
lation. But  I  do  not  ever  remember  the 
CAB  or  ICC  being  accused  of  being  per- 
fect regulators.  If  one  can  divide,  it  is 
possible  to  understand  why  five  CAB 
members  could  not  monitor  and  adjust 
the  service  and  price  for  67,000  dmnestic 
markets.  Competition  can  adjust  those 
markets,  not  perfectly,  but  still  much 
better  than  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  and 
regulatory  lawyers. 

By  all  the  measures  airline  deregula- 
tion Is  working  to  the  beneflt  of  passen- 
gers, communities,  and  airlines.  Com- 
pared to  the  record  of  40  years  of  regula- 
tion, it  has  been  an  exceptional  success. 
Statements  to  the  contrary  do  not  rep- 
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resent  an  L  iformed  view  of  the  national 
aviation  sy  item.* 
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3  YEARS  IN 
PRISON 


so  I  shall  not  undertake  to  do  so.  One  of 
his  accomplishments,  In  my  view,  has 
been  his  constructive,  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  each  of  us.  I  put  a  very 
high  value  on  the  advice  and  the  assist- 
ance that  Milton  Young  has  given  me, 
as  a  junior  Member  of  this  body,  at  all 
times.* 
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MILITARY  DOCTORS  PAY  BILL 

©Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
President  Carter,  using  the  power  of  his 
office,  has  performed  another  one  of  his 
unexplained  and  hard  to  understand  ac- 
tions. He  vetoed  a  military  doctors  pay 
bill  and  then  warned  the  defense  officials 
to  stop  complaining  about  pay  problems. 
Mr.  Carter  is  just  as  far  away  from  the 
realities  of  this  situation  as  he  is  from 
the  realities  of  everything  else  that  Is 
going  on. 

For  years  we  have  known  that  unless 
mUitary  medicine  receives  more  money 
the  military  is  going  to  receive  less  medi- 
cal care.  How  can  the  President  expect 
a  competent  doctor  to  remain  on  active 
duty  when  he  can  see  his  classmate  mak- 
ing, not  just  a  Uttle  more,  but  sometimes 
two.  three  and  four  times  as  much  money 
as  he  is  making  trying  to  help  those 
people  who  are  willing  to  help  the  coun- 
try at  even  lower  rates  of  pay. 

Then  when  the  President  goes  on  to 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
he  and  other  defense  officials  stop  com- 
plaining about  the  morale  and  combat 
readiness  problems  stemming  from  the 
growing  numbers  of  experienced  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  are  leaving  for 
higher  paying  jobs  in  the  private  sector, 
that  just  sets  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
exposed  to  this  problem  right  up  against 
the  wall  because  it  shows  absolute,  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem which  we  have  been  addressing.  The 
President  went  on  to  say  that  "when  I 
was  in  the  Navy,  pay  was  not  the  major 
factor." 

The  President  was  not  in  the  Navy 
long  enough  to  learn  port  from  star- 
board but  now  he  is  expert  enough  to  be 
able  to  level  criticism  at  men  who  are 
wiUlng  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  mili- 
tary. I  would  earnestly  urge  that  the 
Congress  immediately  overturn  the 
President's  action  by  overriding  his 
veto.« 


w  !»ere 


as  one  of  the  great  prlv- 

lad  in  the  Senate  to  serve 

the  Senate  Agricultural 

he    has    imfallingly 

sound  national  economy 

lirosperous  and  productive 

economy. 

have  served  much  longer 

YoTTNG  than  I  have  enu- 

of  his  accomplishments. 


THE  FRAUD  HOTLINE 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  progress  of  the  fraud  hot- 
line established  January  1979. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  this  hot- 
line was  established  at  my  request,  and 
with  the  strong  support  of  the  former 
ranking  member  of  our  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 

SCHWEIKER)  . 

The  hotline  was  Installed  at  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  ComptroUer  General  Elmer 
Staats. 

I  first  made  the  suggestion  for  the 
hotline  at  a  December  4,  1978,  hearing 
which  we  conducted  on  fraud  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  hotline  allows  any  concerned  citi- 


zen with  knowledge  of  fraud  and  abuse- 
in  any  Federal  program — to  report  that 
knowledge  to  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice Special  Task  Force  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Fraud.  The  anonymity  of  any 
caller  will  be  respected— the  name  of 
the  caller  need  not  be  given  to  the  task 
force.  In  65  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
caller  has  chosen  to  remain  anonymous. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fraud  hotline  number  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  number 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FRAtTD   HOTLtNK 

The  national  toll  free  fraud  hotline  is 
800-424-5454.  In  the  Waahlngton,  DC,  met- 
ropolitan area  the  number  is  644-6987. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  description  of 
the  GAO  fraud  hotline  procedures  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  olows : 

OAO  Task  Force  Hotline  Pkocedures 
Bach  caller  on  the  OAO  "Fraud  Hotline"  la 
Interviewed  following  the  general  format  of 
a  data  collection  form,  with  a  separate  con- 
trol number  assigned  to  each  call.  This  will 
be  used  to  track  those  allegations  which 
appear  substantive  through  later  verification 
of  facts  and  investigation  If  warranted.  The 
type  of  information  OAO  Is  attempting  to 
record  Is: 

Federal  agency  or  source  of  Federal  funds/ 
material  involved  In  the  allegation. 

Specific  locations  where  the  action  is  al- 
leged to  be  talcing  place. 
Recurring  or  one  time? 
Length  of  time  activity  has  been  going  on. 
Extent  of  activity  (some  Idea  of  number  of 
people  Involved). 

Estimate  of  dollar  value  Involved. 
ThB  GAO  Task  Force  will  provide  an  Initial 
screening  of  the  calls  to  eliminate  those 
which  are  obviously  non-substantive.  Those 
which  appear  to  be  substantive  but  relate 
to  program  effectiveness  and  efficiency  rather 
than  fraud  will  be  referred  to  the  operating 
divisions  of  OAO  for  consideration  In  their 
audit  work.  Those  which  appear  to  be  alle- 
gations of  fraud  win  be  coordinated  with 
the  appropriate  agency  Inspector  General 
for  Investigation.  In  the  event  the  agency 
Inspector  General  Is  unable  to  respond  in 
a  timely  manner  because  of  manpower  lim- 
itations or  priority  of  on-going  work,  OAO 
win  perform  a  verification  of  facts  relative 
to  the  allegation  utilizing  regional  offices. 
This  data  will  be  evaluated  by  OAO  and 
a  decision  made  relative  to  referral  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  possible 
prosecution. 

FntST  e   MONTHS  raocBESs 

Mi*.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  13  months  of  operation — the 
period  of  January  18,  1979,  through  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1980— over  7,900  aUegations  had 
been  written  up  by  GAO  Task  Fk)rce 
personnel. 

The  task  force  is  now  In  the  process 
of  classifying  the  7,900  allegations — as 
to  materiality,  agency,  and  program 
involved,  and  geographic  location. 

Initial  computer  analysis  of  ttie  first 
5,437  allegations  Is  complete.  The  fol- 
lowup  on  these  hotline  leads  has  begim. 
Additional  calls  are  being  received  daily, 
and  will  be  handled  by  the  same  process. 

MIX   or  CALLS 

Of  the  7.900  allegations  reviewed  so 
far,  5,423  or  68  percent  appear  to  have 
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sufficient  substance  to  merit  further 
consideration  for  audit  or  investigatxon. 
(The  other  32  percent  relate  to  non- 
Federal  activities  or  lack  sufficient  fac- 
tual information  to  justiiy  lurinsr  con- 
sideration for  audit  or  investigation  at 
tnis  tune.) 

The  5,423  allegations  that  merit  fur- 
ther consideration  for  audit  or  Investi- 
gation have  been  received  from  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
overseas  locations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  State-by-state  listing  of  the 
locations  of  these  5,423  hotUne  aUega- 
Uons  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Location  of  reported  activity 

Washington,   D.C 383 

Alabama ^^ 

Alaska  ^ 

Arizona  "* 

Arkansas ^ 

California 619 

Colorado "W 

Connecticut 34 

Delaware * 

Florida    - 226 

Georgia    i97 

HawaU  - 16 

Idaho - 25 

lUmols    —  119 

Indiana •• 

Iowa    35 

Kansas    37 

Kentucky  '  86 

Louisiana   84 

Maine    —  21 

Maryland    168 

Massachusetts 90 

Michigan    185 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada    

New   Hampshire. 


35 
63 
162 
26 
24 
16 
18 

New  Jersey 102 

New  Mexico 34 

New  York. ■-. 266 

North  Carolina 95 

North  Dakota 19 

Ohio 245 

Oklahoma 76 

Oregon    46 

Pennsylvania 239 

Rhode    Island 14 

South  Carolina 33 

South  Dakota 26 

Tennessee 226 

Texas 268 

Utah 22 

Vermont  4 

Virginia 279 

Washington  162 

West  Virginia 63 

Wisconsin 49 

Wyoming 3 

Overseas  SI 

SUsslng  State  Codes 84 

AITECTKD  FEDEKAL  AGENCIZS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  5.423 
hotline  allegations  that  have  been  se- 
lected for  further  consideration  for  audit 
or  investigation  affect  virtually  every 
major  department  or  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  compiled  a 
list  of  the  affected  Federal  agencies.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  agency- 
by-agency  listing  of  the  affected  Federal 
agencies  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

List  of  affected  Federal  agencies 

Department  of  Agriculture 218 

Department  of  Commerce 87 

Department  of  Defense  (other  than  Air 

Force,  Army,  Navy) 140 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 183 

Department  of  'he  Army 285 

Department  of  the  Navy 288 

Department  of  Energy 67 

Department   of   Health,   Education  and 

Welfare   (other  than  8SA,  OE) 467 

Social  Security  Administration  (Welfare 

SSI)   739 

Office  of  Education 60 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment   389 

Department  of  the  Interior 163 

Department  of  Justice 131 

Department  of  Labor 414 

Department  of  State 19 

Department  of  Transportation 130 

Department  of  the  Treasury  (other  than 

IRS) «8 

Internal  Revenue  Service 611 

Community  Services  Admlnlstratlofi 61 

E:nvlronmental  Protection  Agency 80 

General  Services  Administration 173 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration      27 

Small  Business  Administration 49 

Teniiessee  Valley  Authority 32 

United  States  Postal  Service 180 

Veterans  Administration 143 

All  other 259 

TTPES    OF    ALLEGATIONS    RECEIVID 

Mr.  SASSER.  Of  the  5,423  allegations 
selected  for  further  consideration,  about 
32  percent  are  instances  of  apparent 
mismanagement.  Generally,  these  alle- 
gations will  be  dealt  with  through  the 
audit  process  rather  than  the  investiga- 
tive process. 

In  contrast,  the  remaining  68  per- 
cent— 3,663  allegations— appear  to  be 
instances  of  intentional  wrongdoing  or 
fraud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  and  a  short  narrative 
categorizing  the  3,663  allegations  of  in- 
t-^ntional  wrongdoing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  narrative  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


No.  of 
Allegations 


Percent 
of  total 


6. 


Participant  category: 

Federal  employees  only 1,065        29.1 

Federal  employees  in  con- 
junction with  others 296  8. 1 

Federal  contractors  or 
grantee  organizations 807        22.0 

Corporate  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assist- 
ance           21  .6 

Individual  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assist- 
ance         368        23.7 

Other  individuals  or  cor- 
porate entitles 606        16.6 


gatlons  of  extortion  and  118  mlscellaaeous 
other  allegations.  

The  "Federal  contractor /grantee"  category 
Included  396  allegations  of  Improper  expend- 
iture of  Government  grant  funds,  76  alle- 
gations of  contract  nonperformance,  80  re- 
ports of  the  theft  of  Government  funds  or 
property  and  265  other  allegations  of  various 
natives. 

The  category  "Corporate  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance"  Involved  21  In- 
stances of  Improper  receipt  of  subsidy  funds. 

The  "Individual  recipients  of  Government 
financial  assistance"  included  260  allegattona 
of  welfare  cheating,  156  of  cheating  on  social 
security  benefit  eliglbUlty,  192  of  collecting 
Inappropriate  dlsablUty  t>enefits.  65  of  cheat- 
ing on  veterans  benefits,  48  Instances  of  food 
stamp  cheating,  60  of  medlcare/medlcald 
cheating  and  97  miscellaneous  allegations. 

The  sixth  and  final  category.  "Other  Indi- 
viduals or  corporate  entitles"  Included  440 
allegations  of  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  cheating  and  166  other  allegations 
of  Improper  activity. 

WmESPRXAO    REPORTS   OF   WRONCDOXNO 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  In- 
stances of  alleged  intentional  wrong- 
doing is  widespread  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Intentional  wrongdo- 
ing has  been  reported  involving  the  funds 
of  every  one  of  the  12  Cabinet  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
cases  involve  activity  in  all  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

REFERRAL    OF   CASES    TO    ACENCT    INSPECTORS 
GENERAL 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  getting  close 
to  the  bottom  line.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  be  encouraged  to  hesu-  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  already  re- 
ferred 3,853  of  these  cases  to  agency  In- 
spectors General  for  their  action. 

What  this  mean  is  that  there  are  3,853 
cases  of  intentional  wrongdoing  now 
in  the  hands  of  Inspectors  General — 
cases  that  probably  would  never  have 
been  invest' gated  had  it  not  been  for 
the  estabr.shment  of  the  fraud  hotUne 
In  January  1979. 

LIST   OF   REFERSALS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
agency  bv  tigency  Tst  of  the  3.853  cases 
that  have  been  referred  to  agency  In- 
spectors General  or  their  equivalents  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

DerMTtment  or  agency  and  cases  referred 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare 931 

Labor 870 

Housing,  Urban  DeTelopment SOT 

Defense *** 

THfl *0i» 

Veterans  Administration 178 

General  Services  Administration 151 

Agriculture !•* 

Post  Office 
Interior  ... 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 


3. 663       100. 0 


104 

100 

66 


Transportation   IJO 


The  "Federal  employees  only"  category 
Included  130  allegations  of  theft,  142  aUega- 
tions of  private  use  of  government  property, 
313  reports  of  employee  working  hour  abiises, 
277  reports  of  Improper  financial  transac- 
tions, and  203  reports  of  other  Improper 
activities. 

The  "Federal  employee  m  conjunction 
with  others"  Included  171  aUegations  of  a 
bribe  or  kickback  having  been  paid,  7  aUe- 


Energy  ... 
Commerce 
Justice  --. 
Treasury 


89 
S8 

M 
40 


Small  Business  Administration 87 

NASA  

Law  Enforcement  AssUtance  Adminis- 
tration   

GAO  — — 

Community  Services  Administration-- 

TVA 

All  other 


17 
39 
44 

19 


Total  referrals 8,868 
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some  cases  have  already  been  referred  to 
the  Justice  Department  for  possible 
prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
giiished  and  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  our  distinguished  friend  (Mr. 
Young)  in  urging  the  various  agency 
Inspectors  (3eneral  to  actively  follow 
these  cases  to  their  conclusion. 

The  Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Elmer 
Staats,  the  head  of  the  Fraud  Task 
Force,  George  Egan,  and  the  staff  of  the 
hotline  unit  under  Bob  Meyer  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  very  fine  efforts  to 
reinstill  a  sense  of  integrity  in  Federal 
Government  operations.* 


LONG   LXTNCHES 

An  allegat:  on  was  received  that  a  su- 
pervisor at  a  Federal  agency  was  allow- 
ing his  empl)yees  to  take  long  lunches 
and  not  chai  ging  leave.  The  complaint 
was  resolved  hrough  the  resignation  and 
reassignment!  of  the  personnel  involved. 

BT    A    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEE 


was  received  concerning 

Federal  employee  during 

employee  submitted  his 
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alleged  a  contract  was 

jtreet.  sidewalk,  and  gutter 

t  a  poor  job  was  done.  As 
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correct  the  defects;  that  is, 

et  cetera,  at  no  cost  to 
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■rying    to    assess    damage 
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ihe  landlord  from  future 
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!  ervices  in  the  Defense  De- 
been  verified  at  the  site  in 
i^ay  be  taking  place  nation- 


CONCLUSION 


the  examples  I  have 

few  of  the  many  hotline 

been  followed  up  so  far. 

■e  being  invesUgated  and 


SHOW  RESOLUTION  ON  HOSTAGES 
IN  IRAN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
wants  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom.  Yet  the 
outcome  of  events  predicted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  in  a  floor  statement 
on  February  27,  seems  to  have  material- 
ized. Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the 
administration  has  been  finessed  in  the 
cruel  game  that  is  being  played  over  the 
lives  of  the  50  American  hostages.  No 
crystal  ball  was  needed  to  foresee  what 
was  down  the  road.  One  simply  needed  to 
examine  the  record,  to  determine  that 
the  wrong  approach  had  been  taken  all 
along,  in  dealing  with  the  triumvirate 
of  Khomeini,  Bani-Sadr,  and  Ghotbza- 
deh.  Increasing  U.S.  concessions  simply 
led,  not  to  the  release  of  the  hostages, 
but  to  increasing  demands  and  vocifera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Iranians. 

The  Carter  administration's  caution 
has  played  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Iranians.  In  the  economic  problems  be- 
setting Iran,  it  is  clear  that  the  hostages 
and  the  U.S.   Government  have   been 
used  as  scapegoats  to  mask  the  inability 
of  the  Iranian  nilers  to  solve  problems 
at  home.  When  the  removal  of  the  Shah 
failed  to  bring  instant  solutions  to  in- 
flation, lack  of  housing,  and  unemploy- 
ment, rather  than  step  up  a  program  de- 
signed to  systematically  replace  chaos 
with  order  and  normalcy,  the  revolu- 
tionary government  turned  instead  to 
an  external  issue  that  could  fire  up  na- 
tional aspirations,  and  stop  potential  dl- 
visiveness  at  home.  The  seizure  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  the  subsequent  illegal 
detention  of  the  American  hostages  has 
provided  such  an  issue,  by  diverting  pop- 
ular attention  to  an  outside  enemy,  who 
could  be  blamed  for  all  of  Iran's  failures. 
In  giving  in  to  Iranian  demands,  the 
United  States  has  in  fact  done  nothing 
more  than  help  to  draw  out  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  process,  while  the  United 
States  has  been  made  to  appear  weak 
and    undecisive,    the    Iranian    leaders 
have  gained  the  Image  of  toughness  and 
strength  which  they  sought  to  project 
to  the  populace  at  home. 

The  departure  from  Tehran  of  the 
U.N.  fact  finding  commission  is  right- 
fully viewed  as  a  defeat.  What  comes 
next?  For  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
Carter  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  will  offer  no  more  genuflections 
and  apologies.  Yet,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
crisis  will  not  go  away  by  itself,  by  sim- 


ply choosing  to  Ignore  it.  What  then  can 
we  do? 

Again,  I  am  proposing  that  the  only 
step  we  can  and  ought  to  consider  at  this 
point  is  the  exercise  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. We  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude.  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  I  have  never  advo- 
cated using  food  or  economic  embargoes 
as  a  weapon.  But  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  now  faced  justifies  the 
strongest  possible  measures.  It  is  imper- 
ative and  urgent  that  a  modicum  of  re- 
spect for  international  law  be  reestab- 
lished. The  pimishment  inflicted  must 
be  commensiirate  with  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  international  lawlessenss  that  the 
civilized  world  has  yet  witnessed.  We 
must  demonstrate  to  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment that  their  persistence  in  disre- 
garding the  law  will  have  the  most  seri- 
ous repercussions  for  the  coimtry  at 
large.  Only  by  doing  so,  will  the  United 
States  help  unveil  the  true  weakness  of 
those  who  call  themselves  the  "leaders" 
of  Iran.  In  addition,  punitive  sanctions 
will  force  Bani-Sadr  and  his  acolytes  to 
face  up  to  the  responsibilities  entailed 
by  the  business  of  truly  running  a  gov- 
ernment.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b>  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  im- 
der  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or. 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equipment 
as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  mUlion.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived as  follows:  One  on  February  20, 
1980.  four  on  February  27,  1980.  one 
on  February  29,  and  two  March  5,  1980, 
and  one  on  March  7, 1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  Securitt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  20, 1980 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-476/80ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmltttals 
to  Congress  of  Information  as  required  by 
Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
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state,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $26 
mUUon. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oraves, 

IMrector. 

Defense  Secijrity  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  February  27, 1980. 
In  reply  refer  to :  I-723/80ct. 
D/.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish     to    provide    the     following    advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $2S  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

DEFENSE  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  February  27.  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-725 /80ct. 
D.'.  Hane  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:   By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you  would 
bo  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
wish    to    provide    the    following    advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

ERNEST  Graves. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  27,  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-724/80ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wtishing- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
38(b)  of  the  Arms  Exoort  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the   Department  of  State,  I 
wish    to    provide     the     following     advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.  February  27,  1980. 

In  reply  refer  to :  I-726/80ct. 

D?.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatioru.  V.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 


36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  5. 1980. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-740/80ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional   Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  Indicated   that  you  would 
be  advised  of  pcsslble  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.   At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notl3- 
catlon. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer   to   a   NATO  country   tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

iMrector. 

Defense  SEccmiTT  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC,  March,  S,  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to  :  I-732/80ct. 
D.'.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Forsign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)    of  the  Arms  Exoort  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director, 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  29, 1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-749 /80ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations,   US.   Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction   of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

e:rnest  Graves. 

IMrector. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  March  7.  1980. 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-483/80ct. 

Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff   Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 

February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 

Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 


be  advised  of  poasible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction  cf  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

ERNEST  Graves, 

Director.0 


WORKING  ON  FEDERAL  CONTRACT 
HAS  ITS  FLAWS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  Monday  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  finance  section  an  article  en- 
titled, "Working  on  Federal  Contract 
Has  Its  Flaws,  Inventor  Rnds."  The 
story  describes  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  innovative  small  business  con- 
cerns when  undertaking  federally  spon- 
sored research  and  development.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Levin,  president  of  Biospherlcs 
located  in  Rockville,  Md.,  provides  speci- 
fic examples  of  how  Federal  procurement 
policies  and  procedures  have  acted  to  in- 
hibit innovative  contributions  from  the 
small  business  sector. 

This  is  particularly  alarming,  given 
the  serious  decline  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy's  overall  productivity  over  the 
last  several  years.  For  example,  recent 
figures  indicate  that  for  1979,  produc- 
tivity in  the  nonfarm  business  sector 
actually  declined  at  a  rate  of  1.2  percent. 

This  dangerous  trend,  which  I  am 
convinced  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
inflationary  problems,  must  be  reversed 
if  America  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  any 
measure  of  real  economic  growth.  While 
there  are  several  reasons  that  experts 
cite  as  causing  this  decline,  one  that  is 
often  mentioned  is  the  reduction  in  re- 
search and  development  efforts  over  the 
last  decade.  For  example,  since  1971,  the 
number  of  patents  issued  to  Americans 
has  fallen  25  percent,  while  the  number 
issued  to  foreigners  has  risen  14  percent. 

As  Mr.  Levin  notes,  small  firms  pro- 
duce almost  24  times  as  many  major  in- 
novations as  do  large  firms  per  research 
and  development  dollar.  Therefore,  it  Is 
not  only  unfortunate  for  our  small  busi- 
nesses, but  even  more  dangerous  in 
terms  of  our  productivity,  that  small 
firms  have  not  received  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  R.  k  D.  expenditures  and  have 
been  held  back  in  their  innovative  efforts 
by  Federal  procurement  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. 

This  article,  therefore,  imderscores  the 
need  for  legislation  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  I  and 
18  other  Senators  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing.  That  biU,  S.  1860,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Act  of  1979,  will  be  the 
subject  of  committee  hearings  beginning 
next  Tuesday,  March  18.  Senator  Nel- 
son will  be  chairing  that  hearing  and 
will  be  focusing  on  the  types  of  problems 
highlighted  by  Mr.  Levin. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Senator  Nelson  for  his  leadership 
in  the  innovation  area  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  to  which  I 
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Agency  came  out  with  a  mandate  that  no 
research  contract  should  be  let  that  couldn't 
be  reduced  to  practice  within  three  years.  In 
effect  that  ended  research.  What  it  does  Is 
limit  research  to  hole-plugging." 

Levin  said  "there  are  problems"  in  work- 
ing on  innovation  for  the  government,  but 
citing  the  Viking  experiment,  he  added. 
"There  are  delicious  rewards."* 
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NEED  FOR  CAPITAL  PORBIATION 

•  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  well  documented  that  the 
United  States  currently  has  a  low  rate  of 
savings,  investment,  and  productivity. 

The  future  growth  of  our  economy  will 
depend  greatly  on  our  success  in  over- 
coming current  disincentives  to  capital 
formation. 

One  such  disincentive  is  the  high  level 
of  Federal  deficit  spending. 

Accumulated  and  accelerated  deficits 
have  created  runaway  inflation  which 
drives  up  the  cost  of  capital. 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  is  a  top 
national  priority. 

Along  with  big  government  spending, 
big  government  taxes  are  another  enemy 
of  private  capital  formation. 

A  March  6  editorial  in  the  Roanoke 
Times  ti  World  News  explains  with  great 
clarity  the  importance  of  capital  forma- 
tion for  our  society  and  the  dangers  of 
heavy  taxes  and  heavy  Government 
spending. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows : 

CAPrrAi,  FoRMA'noN:  How 
If  there  is  now  a  climate  of  opinion  favor- 
ing capital  formation,  as  some  experts  think 
there  U,  education  in  economics  may  have 
taken  hold.  The  smallest  of  enterprises— say 
a  Mom  and  Pop  store— requires  "capital  for- 
mation" to  begin.  Mom  and  Pop  have  to  save 
up  »500  or  $1,000  Just  to  get  started;  even 
that  might  not  be  enough.  Under-capitall- 
zatlon  is  a  principal  cause  of  failure  in  small 
businesses. 

As  with  Mom  and  Pop  stores,  so  with  rail- 
road companies,  airplane  companies,  elec- 
tric companies,  shoemakers  and  hoxisebulld- 
ers;  Somebody  has  to  save  capiui,  or  btwrow 
It  from  the  bank  or  get  it  fr«n  stock  or 
bond  sales  in  order  to  start  the  plants  that 
make  the  Jobs  and  spread  the  benefits.  Why 
should  that  be  a  big  secret? 

If  it  is  obvious,  and  no  big  deal,  some 
explaining  is  needed.  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many have  a  higher  rate  of  capital  forma- 
tion than  the  United  States.  Thereby  they 
have  Investments  in  equipment,  products 
that  sell  well  abroad  and.  In  addition  a 
lower  infiation  rate  and  more  stable  cur- 
rency. A  possible  explanation  is  that  late  In 
1946,  and  thereafter  for  a  period  of  oc- 
cupation. Americans  taught  the  Japanese 
and  Germans  some  obvious  lessons  and  then 
forgot  the  obvious  lessons  themselves. 

The  enemies  of  capital  formation  are  ex- 
cessive government  taxation,  low  profit  mar- 
gins and  that  enemy  of  all  good  things 
inflation.  The  United  States  will  Increase  its 
capital  formation,  and  Job  creation,  as  It 
tackles  these  enemies  in  order  or  all  at  once. 
There  is,  of  course,  another  way  to  form 
capital :  the  Marxist  way.  Under  the  Marxist 
system,  government  takes  all  the  money  in 
taxes:  It  decides  how  much,  among  other 
things,  will  be  set  aside  for  capital  forma- 
tion and  for  what  purposes  capital  will  be 
formed.  In  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  '308. 
government    "formed    capital"    simply    by 


squeezing,  starving  and  laillng  peasants. 
Such  discomfort  is  passed  off  as  a  necessary 
social  service,  the  ends  Justifying  the  means. 
Despite  the  cruelty  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Marxist  method,  a  grudging  respect  Is  due 
their  theorists;  at  least  they  look  good  on 
paper.  The  real  barriers  to  capital  formation 
In  the  United  States  are  those  who  would 
never  admit  to  being  Marxist;  they  prefer 
to  tax  and  spend  away  what  should  have 
gone  into  capital  formation.  As  between  the 
out-and-out  visible  Marxist  and  the  sloppy 
thinkers  and  spenders,  the  latter  is  the 
peculiar  and   pernicious  American   danger. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  PERCIVIL 
L.  PRATTIS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  town  that  calls  itself  family  wit- 
nessed the  passing  of  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished sons.  Percivll  L.  Prattis,  noted 
local  journalist,  civil  rights  and  commu- 
nity leader,  and  friend  of  Pittsburgh  will 
be  sorely  missed.  Our  family  will  never  be 
the  same. 

I  rise  today  to  mark  Mr.  Prattis'  pass- 
ing, to  pay  tribute  to  his  life,  and  to  r.c- 
knowledge  his  accomplishments.  Pitts- 
burgh knew  him  well  and  will  miss  him. 
His  spirit  of  service  and  his  undaunted 
pursuit  of  ideals  will  be  missed  by  a 
nation. 

Percivll  Prattis  was  among  the  first 
black  journalists  admitted  to  the  Con- 
gressional Periodical  Galleries.  His 
works,  which  span  a  43-year  news  career, 
are  today  part  of  the  Black  Press  Ar- 
chives at  the  Moorland-Spingam  Re- 
search Center  here  in  Washington  at 
Howard  University. 

Mr.  Prattis  worked  for  close  to  30  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
and  served  for  6  years,  before  his  retire- 
ment in  1962,  as  that  paper's  editor.  But 
his  achievements  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  his  chosen  profession. 

In  his  numerous  civil  rights  activities, 
he  established  scholarships  for  poor 
youths,  and  in  the  1960's.  he  began  a 
scholarship  program  for  African  stu- 
dents. He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  Urban  League. 

A  World  War  I  veteran,  Mr.  Prattis 
served  as  a  chairman  of  a  division  of  the 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  president 
of  the  Brashear  Association,  officer  of 
the  Community  Chest  Council,  a  Uustee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at 
Morganza,  a  deacon  at  Eastmlnster 
United  Presbsrterian  Church  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Downtown  and 
Centre  Avenue  YMCA's. 

His  works  were  acknowledged  in  1964 
when  Jewish  War  Veterans  Post  49 
named  him  "community  leader  of  the 
year." 

I  hope  that  today  the  Senate,  too,  will 
join  with  me  in  paying  a  memorial  trib- 
ute to  this  inspirational  man— Percivll 
L.  Prattis.* 


March  U,  1980 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 


or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  means  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. The  provision  stipulates  that,  in 
the  Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  notifications  I  have  just 
received. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Secttkitt 
Assistance  Agenct. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22, 1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Chitrch, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursufnt  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  SecUon  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  w^  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  80-45, 
concerning  the  Department' of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Jordan  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
t20  million. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Acting  Director. 
(Transmittal  No.  80-45) 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issttance  op  Letter  op 
Ofper  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Jordan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment,*  $17.0  million;  other,  $3.0  mil- 
lion; total,  920.0  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services 
offered:  Fourteen  (14)  M60A1/A3  tanks. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army. 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  services  proposed 
to  be  sold :  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
Febrxiary  22,  1980. 

Defense  Secttkitt 
Assistance  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Chubch, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-46,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
•32.1  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  von  Marbod, 

Acting  Director. 
[Transmittal  No.  80-46] 
NoncK  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  or 
OrrER  Pursuant  to  Section  36  (b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Pxirchaser:  United  King- 
dom. 

(11)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equ^ment**,     $31.1     million:     other,     •l.O 

*As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAB). 


(m)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: PUty-one  (51)  M109Aa  ISfimm  seU- 
propelled  howitzers. 

(iv)  MUltary  Department:  Army  (VMF). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Services  Proposed 
to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(viil)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  25,  1980.# 


THE  SOVIET  REPRESSION  OP  THE 
CRACKDOWN  ON  THE  PSYCHIAT- 
RIC WORKING  COMMISSION 

O  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  human 
rights  activists  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
now  calling  the  present  crackdown  on 
dissent  one  of  the  most  brutal  periods  of 
repression  since  the  Soviet  human  rights 
movement  as  we  know  it  began  in  the 
mid-1960's.  Arrests  have  occurred  along 
a  broad  spectrum  of  political,  religious, 
and  nationalist  dissent.  As  events  of  the 
last  few  months  have  shown,  not  even 
Nobel  laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  was  able 
to  escape  the  latest  purge. 

M03t  recently,  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  intensified  efforts  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  activities  of  the  Working  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  Use  of  Psy- 
chiatry for  Political  Purposes — an  or- 
ganization affiliated  with  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  that  moni- 
tors and  publicizes  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's practice  of  forcibly  commlting 
dissidents  to  psychiatric  hospitals. 
Foimded  in  January  of  1977,  this  small 
group  of  four  dedicated  Soviet  citizens 
has  faced  constant  official  harrassment, 
but  evidence  now  indicates  that  a  con- 
centrated effort  is  underway  to  eliminate 
the  Working  Commission  as  a  function- 
ing body.  A  series  of  arrests,  detentions 
and  searches  have  taken  place  in  Febru- 
ary, all  in  accordance  with  Case  49603/ 
0580,  the  duly  numbered  KGB  case 
against  the  Working  Commission. 

On  February  12,  1980,  FeUks  Serebrov 
and  Vyacheslav  Bakhmin,  two  members 
of  the  group,  were  arrested.  Serebrov 
was  charged  with  resisting  the  militia 
and  released  after  15  days  in  detention. 
Bakhmin,  however,  will  reportedly  stand 
trial  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda"  with  a  possible  12-year 
term.  Also  on  February  12,  the  apart- 
ments of  Bakhmin,  a  mathematician, 
and  Serebrov,  a  worker,  were  searched 
and  materials  were  confiscated.  On  the 
same  day,  authorities  searched  the 
apartment  of  a  third  member  of  the 
commission.  Dr.  Leonid  Temovsky,  a 
radiologist.  On  February  7,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Voloshanovich,  a  Moscow  psychia- 
trist who  served  as  chief  consultant  to 
the  group,  emigrated  to  the  West.  There 
is  no  news  as  to  whether  a  replacement 
has  been  found  to  fill  his  position. 

The  leader  of  the  Working  Commls- 


**As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations   (ITAR):   total,  932.1  miUlon. 


slon,  Aleksander  Podrabinek,  is  currently 
serving  a  5-year  term  of  internal  exile  in 
Siberia.  He  was  sentenced  on  August  15. 
1978,  for  "slandering  the  Soviet  state"  in 
connection  with  his  book  on  Soviet  psy- 
chiatric abuses.  The  expose,  entitled 
Punitive  Medicine,  was  the  result  of  4 
years  of  research  and  began  circulating 
in  samizdat  in  1977.  It  is  now  available 
in  the  West  in  translation,  along  with 
Institute  of  Fools,  an  account  by  Moscow 
Helsinki  Group  Members,  Viktor  Nekl- 
pelov,  that  describes  his  own  incarcera- 
tion in  a  psychiatric  hospital. 

In  his  review  of  these  two  works  that 
appears  in  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  leading  expert  in  Soviet  dissent 
Peter  Reddaway  predicts  that  in  the 
U.S.S Jl.  '  •  •  •  the  resistance  to  political 
psychiatry  will  continue  in  some  form 
•  •  ♦.  During  the  last  3  years  •  •  •  sup- 
port for  the  Working  Commission  has 
grown  steadily,  coming  not  only  from  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  victims,  but  from 
human  rights  activists  and,  most  signifi- 
cantly, dissenting  doctors  and  others  in 
the  medical  institutions." 

The  Worlting  Comm  ssion  has  metic- 
ulously researched  and  documented  in 
its  lengthy  information  bulletin  hun- 
dreds of  cases  where  forcible  psychiatric 
internment  has  been  used  to  silence  dis- 
sidents. The  latest  bulletin  to  reach  the 
West,  dated  October  15, 1979.  lists  57  per- 
sons who  have  been  confined  to  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  on  flimsy  medical 
groimds. 

The  continuing  misuse  of  psychiatry 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  come  under  in- 
creasing attack  from  Western  psychiat- 
ric and  human  rights  organizations.  In 
October  of  1979,  Amnesty  International 
wrote  to  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  Soviet  practice 
of  putting  activists  into  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals and  those  who  speak  out  against 
the  abuses  into  prison. 

But,  in  light  of  the  stepped-up  govern- 
ment campaign  against  the  Woiiclng 
Commission,  more  voices  need  to  be 
raised  in  defense  of  these  brave  human 
rights  activists.  More  protests  over  these 
arrests  and  abuses  must  be  forthcoming 
For.  as  Mr.  Reddaway  also  notes.  "•  •  • 
Soviet  dissenters  will  need  all  the  sup- 
port they  can  get  against  a  rampant 
KGB."« 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  over  until  Tuesday  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and/or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  they  may  be  ap- 
propriately referred;  and  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ate President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  rescdutions. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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u  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATORS  MAY  IN- 
BILU5    AND    RESOLU- 
5  PJll.  TODAY 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
get  consent  that  Sen- 
idtroduce  bills  and  resolutions 
iKlay? 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
is  correct.  You  made 
M  that  effect. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ous  consent  that  they  do. 
O  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  Long  on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours 
and  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovem)  on 
a  refundable  Investment  tax  credit  on  which 
there  shall  be  2  hours  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl;  and  debate  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  Is 
submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  20  mln.,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover' 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  PRO- 
VIDED, That  in  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shaU  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  2  hoivs,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  :  Provided.  TTiat 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order. 


March  H,  1980 


Ssnator 


TIME-IJa|lTATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  1946 

Mr.  ROBEkT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  about  o  make  a  request  that  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leac  er.  He  has  authorized  me  to 
proceed  in  hs  temporary  absence  from 
the  floor  at  t  lie  moment. 

I  ask  unan  mous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Gala  idar  Order  No.  592,  S.  1946, 
railroad  deregulation,  is  called  up  and 
made  the  per  ding  business  of  the  Senate 
that  there  be  2  hours,  equally  divided,  on 
the  bill  bet\^een  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr. 
Packwood;  3)  minutes,  equally  divided, 
on  any  amenhnent;  3  hours,  equaUy  di- 
vided, on  a  Long  amendment  dealing 
with  transportation  rates;  2  hours, 
equally  dividfd,  on  a  Cannon  substitute 
amendment  tto  the  Long  amendment  on 
transportatio  i  rates;  2  hours,  equally  di- 
vided, on  a  &4  cGrovem  amendment  deal- 
ing with  refundable  tax  credit;  20  min- 
utes on  debatable  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  (wd  sr.  if  such  is  submitted  to 
the  Senate;  ind  that  the  agreement  be 
otherwise  in  the  usual  form;  and  pro- 
vided further  that  the  bill  not  be  called 
up  prior  to  Mi  irch  25. 

The  ACTD  ro  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withou  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  text  o  the  agreement  follows: 
Ordered,  Thiit  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  considi  ration  of  S.  194fl  Order  No. 
502) ,  the  Ra:  troad  Transportation  PoUcy 
Act,  but  not  before  Tuesday,  March  25.  de- 
bate on  any  ai  lendment  (except  an  amend- 
ment to  be  c  ffered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mi .  Long)  on  transportation 
rates  on  whici  there  shall  be  3  hours;  and 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  as  a  substitute 
to  the  aforesaii  I  amendment  to  be  offered  by 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  President's 
address  on  economic  policy,  delivered 
today  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  together  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  President's  anti-inflation 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

tbxt    of    the    f>iu:sident's    address   on 
Economic  Poucy 

Present  high  Inflation  threatens  the 
economic  security  of  our  country. 

Sdnce  my  economic  and  budget  reports  In 
January,  rapid  changes  In  world  events  and 
economic  prospects  have  made  It  necessary 
to  Intensify  our  anti-lnflatlon  fight. 

In  the  last  eight  weeks.  Interest  rates 
have  surged  to  unprecedented  heights  and 
inflation  has  sharply  intensified. 

This  is  a  worldwide  problem.  During  the 
last  two  reporting  months,  the  Increases  in 
the  wholesale  price  index  in  Japan,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  have  all  exceeded  an 
annual  rate  of  25  percent.  Even  in  West  Ger- 
many the  inflation  rate  in  wholesale  prices 
was  13  percent. 

The  inflation  we  face  today  Is  deeply 
rooted.  Its  many  causes  have  budlt  up  over 
more  than  a  decade.  The  most  Important 
of  these  causes  are  soaring  world  oil  prices, 
declining  productivity  growth  and  our  fail- 
ure in  government,  as  Individuals,  and  as  a 
society  to  live  within  our  means. 

Inflation  is  a  symptom  of  economic  dis- 
tress. The  truth  Is  that  we  have  Inflation  be- 
cause our  economy  is  not  productive  enough 
to  do  all  the  things  we  demand  of  It.  We 
want  It  to  give  us  higher  Incomes,  bigger 
proflts  and  bigger  government  programs  in 
our  favorite  area. 

The  federal  government  must  stop  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have  and  borrowing 
to  make  up  the  difference. 

Our  whole  society — the  entire  American 
family — must  try  even  harder  to  live  within 
Its  n:eans.  As  Individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
we  must  begin  to  spend  money  according  to 
what  we  can  afford  in  the  long  run — ^not  ac- 


cording to  what  we  can  borrow  In  the  short 
run. 

There  are  no  quick  answers  to  Inflation 
and  above  aU  no  painless  answers.  If  there 
were  any  such  solutions,  they  would  have 
been  implemented  long  ago.  We  cannot  abol- 
ish Inflation  overnight  by  Just  passing  a  law 
Egainst  It.  Only  a  long-term  effort— with  the 
partnership  of  business  and  labor,  individual 
citizens  and  all  branches  and  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— can  suiceed  In  bringing  this  prob- 
lem imder  control. 

Thds  dangerous  situation  calls  for  urgent 
measures.  We  must  act  flrmly  and  decisively 
We  must  act  now.  We  must  remove  any 
doubt  about  this  nation's  will  to  take  the 
painful  steps  needed  to  control  inflation  We 
cannot  accept  high  rates  of  inflation  as  a 
permanent  fact  of  life. 

The  Intensive  antl-lnflatlon  program  I  am 
announcing  today  Involves  flve  major  com- 
ponents: 

First,  discipline  by  reduction  In  the  federal 
budget. 

Second,  discipline  by  restraints  on  credit. 
Third,  discipline  by  wage  and  price  actions. 
Fourth,  discipline  by  greater  conservation 
or  energy. 

Fifth,  structural  changes  to  encourage  pro- 
ductivity, savings,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Let  me  discuss  them  one  by  one. 

First,  the  budget. 

I  will  soon  set  forth  a  revised  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981— which  begins  on  October  1 
of  this  year.  It  will  be  a  balanced  budget,  and 
I  Intend  to  keep  It  in  balance. 

Since  the  last  balanced  budget  12  years 
ago  we  have  added  almost  one-half  trillion 
dollars  to  our  national  debt.  In  1981  we  wUl 
thus  achieve  an  objective  that  has  almost 
always  eluded  our  country — in  good  times 
and  bad — r,  balanced  budget. 

By  the  end  of  this  month,  I  will  send  to 
the  Congress  a  major  revtelon  In  both  my 
1980  and  my  1981  budgets. 

I  will  propose  significant  reductions  of 
budget  authority  from  the  current  budget. 
In  order  to  cut  spending  this  fiscal  year  and 
next. 

I  win  cut  spending  in  the  1981  budget  by 
more  than  $13  bllUon.  To  reach  that  goal  I 
will: 

Defer,  reduce  or  cancel  most  of  the  new  or 
expanded  programs  that  were  originally  pro- 
posed m  the  1981  budget. 

Cut  expenditures  for  personnel,  operations 
and  maintenance  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. 

Freeze  federal  civilian  employment  Im- 
mediately, and  maintain  rigid  ceUlngs  so 
that  by  the  end  of  October  of  this  year  we 
will  have  20,000  fewer  federal  employees. 

Reduce  ongoing  spending  programs 
throughout  the  federal  government. 

I  urgently  request  from  the  Congress  the 
savings  and  revenue  measures  in  the  budget 
I  submitted  In  January.  I  want  to  stress  par- 
ticularly the  legislation  needed  to  hold  down 
hospital  costs,  to  reform  federal  pay,  and  to 
speed  up  collections  of  revenue. 

When  budget  cuts  demand  sacrifices  from 
many  Americans,  it  is  intolerable  for  some 
to  evade  prompt  payment  of  taxes.  I  wlU 
send  to  the  Congress  legislation  to  make  sure 
that  taxes  that  are  owed  on  Interest  and 
dividends  are  actually  paid,  and  paid  In  a 
timely  manner. 

I  will  maintain  my  commitment  to  a  strong 
defense  and  to  the  level  of  real  growth  In  de- 
fense spending  which  we  pledged  to  our 
NATO  allies.  But  the  Defense  Department  wUl 
not  be  immune  from  budget  austerity.  In  par- 
ticular, I  will  require  that  the  Department 
make  savings  that  do  not  affect  our  military 
readiness.  I  consider  the  proposed  defense 
budget  adequate  to  meet  our  nation's  needs. 
We  must  maintain  budget  restraint  and  fiscal 
responsibility  In  all  government  agencies. 
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Based  on  our  estimates  of  economic  and 
budgetary  developments,  the  actions  I  have 
described  wlU  produce  a  balanced  budget  In 

1961. 

In  our  system.  Congress  controls  the  power 
of  the  purse.  The  recent  intense  efforts  of  the 
Congressional  leaders  and  my  close  consulta- 
tion with  them  have  convinced  me  that  the 
Congress  will  Indeed  enact  and  maintain  a 
balanced  budget,  as  I  am  reconmiendlng.  But 
to  ensure  that  outcome  I  will  use  every  power 
at  my  command : 

As  I  did  last  week  on  a  popular  bUl,  I  will 
veto  any  legtelation  that  exceeds  the  spend- 
ing limiU  consistent  with  a  balanced  budget. 
I  will  iise  my  full  powers  under  the  1974 
Budget  Reform  Act  to  hold  down  federal 
spending,  including  some  expenditures  which 
have  previously  been  authorized. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  year  I  Judge 
that  these  actions  and  powers  are  not  suffi- 
cient, I  will  ask  the  Congress  for  a  temporary 
grant  of  extraordinary  powers  to  ensure  that 
spending  is  contained. 

Cutting  back  federal  spending  to  match 
revenue  Is  not  a  cure-all — but  It  is  an  essen- 
tial first  step.  The  sources  of  Infiatlon  are 
far  too  complex  to  be  treated  by  a  single  rem- 
edy. But  nothing  will  work  until  the  federal 
government  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  dis- 
cipline Its  own  spending  and  borrowing — not 
Just  as  a  one-year  exercise,  but  as  a  long-term 
policy.  Together,  we  will  do  Just  that.  We  will 
dispel  the  notion  that  deficits  will  always  be 
with  us. 

I  want  to  be  absolutely  honest  about  these 
budget  cuts.  We  have  been  cutting  out  waste 
and  fraud  and  trimming  the  bureaucratic  fat. 
But  this  time,  there  will  also  have  to  be  cuts 
In  good,  worthwhile  programs — programs 
which  I  support  very  strongly. 

In  this  critical  situation  we  must  all  look 
beyond  some  of  our  most  worthwhile  inmiedl- 
ate  aims  to  be  the  overriding  permanent 
needs  of  the  whole  nation. 

Our  second  area  of  action  Is  restraining  the 
growth  of  credit. 

Jtist  as  our  governments  have  been  borrow- 
ing to  make  ends  meet,  so  have  Individual 
Americans.  But  when  we  try  to  beat  infiatlon 
with  borrowed  money,  we  Just  make  the  prob- 
lem worse. 

Inflation  Is  fed  by  credit-financed  spend- 
ing. Consumers  have  gone  into  debt  too 
heavily.  The  savings  rate  in  our  nation  Is  now 
the  lowest  In  more  than  26  years.  As  infla- 
tionary expectations  have  worsened,  busi- 
nesses and  other  borrowers  are  tempted  to 
US9  credit  to  finance  speculative  ventures  as 
well  as  productive  activities. 

The  traditional  tools  used  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  control  money  and  credit  expan- 
sion are  a  basic  part  of  the  fight  on  inflation. 
But  In  present  circumstances,  those  tools 
need  to  be  reinforced  so  that  effective  re- 
straint can  be  achieved  In  ways  that  spread 
the  burden  reasonably  and  fairly. 

I  am  therefore  using  my  power  under  the 
Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  Impose  new  restraints  on 
the  growth  of  credit  on  a  limited  and  care- 
fully targeted  basis.  Under  this  authority 
the  Federal  Reserve  will: 

Establish  controls  for  credit  cards  and 
other  unsecured  loans  but  not  for  secured 
loans  on  homes,  automobUes,  and  other  dur- 
able goods. 

Restrain  credit  extensions  by  commercial 
banks  that  are  not  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  by  certain  other  money- 
market  lenders. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
announce  a  voluntary  program,  effective  im- 
mediately, to  restrain  excessive  growth  In 
loans  by  larger  banks  and  other  lenders.  At 
the  same  time,  the  program  will  encotirage 
the  flow  of  available  credit  supplies  for  In- 
vestment and  other  productive  uses.  Special 
attention  will   be  given  to  the  particular 


needs  of  small  businesses,  farmers,  and 
homebuyers.  I  support  these  initiatives  by 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

These  carefully  targeted  actions  wUl  not 
damage  the  productive  capacity  of  our  na- 
tion. By  helping  to  curtail  excessive  uses 
of  credit  and  dampening  Infiatlon.  they 
should — along  with  the  budgetary  measures 
I  announced — speed  prospects  for  reducing 
the  strains  in  financial  markets. 

In  addition,  I  am  taking  steps  to  reduce 
the  extension  of  credit  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
will  be  cut  by  nearly  $4  blUlon  in  fiscal  1981. 

As  a  longer-run  measure,  I  urge  Congress 
to  institute  the  credit  budget  I  proposed  in 
January.  It  will  help  us  control  more  effec- 
tively the  loans  and  loan  guarantees  provided 
by  the  federal  government. 

Our  third  area  of  action  is  the  voluntary 
wage  and  price  standards. 

I  do  not  have  authority  to  Impose  controls. 
I  do  not  seek  that  authority.  We  will  not 
impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls. 
Government  wage  and  price  controls  have 
never  worked  in  peacetime.  They  create  un- 
fair economic  distortions  and  hurt  produc- 
tivity. These  results  always  force  price  con- 
trols first  to  be  eased  and  then  dismantled — 
while  inflation  roars  ahead. 

Controls  create  inequities — and  the  great- 
est Inequity  is  their  effect  on  the  average 
family.  As  even  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  mandatory  controls  concede,  the  cost  of 
vital  necessities  such  as  food  and  fuel  would 
be  passed  on  to  those  living  on  frozen  wages 
and  fixed  incomes. 

We  cannot  outlaw  Inflation  with  a  massive 
federal  bureaucracy,  or  wish  it  away  with 
magic  formulas. 

On  the  other  hand,  voluntary  wage  and 
price  standards  offer  the  flexibility  we  need 
to  deal  with  our  complex  economy. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
has  Just  issued  revised  pay  standards  and 
confirmed  an  extension  of  the  price  stand- 
ards. 

The  new  pay  standards  were  developed 
from  the  recommendation  of  a  Trl -Partite 
Advisory  Conunittee,  with  members  from 
business,  labor  and  the  public.  The  Com- 
mittee unanlmoxisly  recommended  standards 
for  pay  increases  in  the  range  of  7'^  to  g'/j 
percent,  and  stated  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances Increases  should  average  8V2  per- 
cent. I  am  determined  to  meet  that  goal. 

In  the  face  of  last  year's  13  percent  In- 
crease In  the  .consumer  price  index,  and  the 
even  higher '  rate  of  recent  months,  this 
unanimous  reconunendatlon  of  the  Pay  Ad- 
visory Conmilttee — designed  to  produce  an 
average  wage  and  salary  increase  of  8V4  per- 
cent— refiects  a  commendable  spirit  of  re- 
straint and  cooperation.  With  business,  labor 
and  public  support,  we  can  meet  this  goal 
of  restraint. 

I  am  sharply  expanding  the  price  and  wage 
monitoring  activities  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability.  Its  current  staff  of  80 
people  will  be  more  than  tripled.  The  Coim- 
cll  will  establish  teams  of  experts  to  track 
wage  and  price  developments  in  each  major 
industry.  The  Council  will  meet  with  leaders 
from  specific  industries  to  secure  their  co- 
opteratlon.  Where  necessary,  we  will  ask  large 
firms  for  pre -notification  of  significant  price 
increases.  We  will  Investigate  wage  and  price 
increases  that  seem  out  of  line  with  the 
standards.  I  mean  to  apply  those  standards 
with  vigor  and  toughness  to  both  business 
and  labor. 

Our  fourth  area  of  action  is  energy. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  we  will  never  be 
completely  strong  at  home  or  secure  abroad 
until  we  have  at  last  solved  our  nation's  ex- 
cessive dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  price  of  imnorted  oil  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  12  months.  Last  year's 
Increase  alone  was  greater  than  aU  other  in- 
creases combined  since  the  oil  embargo  of 
1973. 


We  must  forge  ahead  toward  the  goal  I 
set  last  July — cutting  in  tialf  the  amount  of 
oU  we  import  by  1990.  To  do  this  will  require 
Increased  production  of  domestic  oU,  natu- 
ral gas  and  coal — unrelenting  efforts  for  con- 
servation— and  the  rapid  development  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources. 

For  three  years  I  have  fought  for  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  to  achieve  each  of  these 
goals.  Today,  at  long  last,  we  are  close  to 
enacting  such  a  policy  Into  law.  We  must 
not  falter  now. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  finish  with- 
out delay  the  three  essential  pieces  of  the 
energy  program — the  Windfall  Profits  Tax, 
the  Energy  Security  Corporation,  and  the 
Energy  MobUlzatlon  Board.  These  bills  are 
cornerstones  for  our  energy  security,  our  na- 
tional security,  and  our  fight  against  Infla- 
tion. 

I  have  recently  submitted  a  proposal  to 
C<»igress  to  conserve  energy  in  electric  power 
plants  and  to  convert  them  from  oU  to  coal 
and  other  fuels.  This  too  must  be  passed 
pron4>tly. 

But  we  can  never  solve  our  energy  depend- 
ence unless  we  meet  the  problem  of  ex- 
travagant gasoline  use. 

Gasoline  is  the  most  Important  and  most 
wasted  petroleum  product  in  the  United 
States.  It  accounts  for  scHne  40  percent  of 
all  the  petroleum  we  \ise.  In  almost  every 
other  Industrial  country,  the  average  amount 
of  gasoline  used  by  each  citizen  is  much 
lower  than  ours,  and  the  average  price  Is 
much  higher.  Americans  have  done  weU  in 
the  past  year  in  gasoline  conservation.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  reduce  further  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oU,  we  must  do  more. 
Therefore,  I  am  exercising  my  Presidential 
authority  to  impose  a  gasoline  conservation 
fee  on  Imported  oU.  This  wiU  be  appUed 
solely  to  gasoline  in  an  amount  equal  to 
about  10  cents  a  gallon.  The  fee  wUl  not 
add  to  the  cost  of  any  other  oil  product. 
It  will  not  add  to  oil  company  profits.  It 
should  reduce  imports  by  100,000  barrels  a 
day  by  the  end  of  a  year,  and  later  by  as 
much  as  250,000  barrels  per  day. 

I  wUl  submit  to  Congress  a  request  for  a 
specific  gasoline  tax  which  will  replace  the 
conservation  fee. 

The  funds  from  the  gasoline  conservation 
charge  wlU  be  held  in  reserve  or  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  I  do  not  intend  to 
use  these  revenues  to  balance  the  budget  or 
as  a  substitute  for  necessary  spending  cuts. 
But  these  revenues,  which  will  begin  accru- 
ing Immediately,  will  give  the  budget  a  mar- 
gin of  safety — ensuring  that  It  remains  in 
balance  even  if  conditions  or  estimates 
change. 

We  can  now  set  new  targets  for  gasoline 
consumption  nationwide  which  will  reduce 
consumption  by  400,000  barrels  per  day. 

This  action  also  underscores  a  commit- 
ment to  greater  conservation  that  our  friends 
abroad — both  producing  and  consuming  na- 
tions— can  Join  and  support. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  Is  pursu- 
ing an  intensified  national  energy  conserva- 
tion plan.  Our  aim  Is  to  involve  every  level 
of  government,  business,  labor — in  fact, 
every  single  citizen — in  conserving  American 
enenjy. 

Our  fifth  area  of  action  Involves  long- 
term  structural  changes  to  encourage  pro- 
ducUvlty,  savings,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment.   

We  have  already  begun  to  make  progress 
in  reforming  government  regulations  which 
interfere  with  these  goals.  Since  taking  office, 
I  have  worked  to  root  out  unnecessary  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  to  make  cost-effec- 
tive those  which  are  necessary.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  Re(julatory  Reform  Act. 
which  will  strengthen  our  efforts. 

As  much  as  possslble,  we  need  to  let  the 
private  enterprise  system  be  free  to  compete. 
We  have  succeeded  in  deregulating  airlines. 
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I  \irge  tbe  Congress  to  speed  passage  of 
comprehensl  e  bills  to  cut  regulation  of 
banking,  tru  ;klng,  railroads  and  communi- 
cations. 

We  must  also  encourage  savings.  Tbe 
single  most  ti  oportant  way  we  can  do  tbat  Is 
to  pbase  out  tbe  ceilings  tbat  limit  tbe  re- 
turn most  sa  all  savers  can  earn.  A  financial 
Institutions  eform  bill  wblcb  makes  tbls 
cbange  bas  J  list  been  approved  by  a  House - 
Senate  CoDf<  rence  Committee.  I  urge  Its 
quick  passag(  . 

We  must  l&ce  tbe  fact  tbat  over  the  last 
10  years  tbe  pace  of  productivity  growth  In 
our  covmtry  slowed  sbarply.  Last  year  It 
actually  decll  aed. 

Tbls  trend  :  s  an  Important  long-term  fac- 
tor In  Inflation.  It  must  be  reversed. 

I  am  asking  my  Presidential  Commission 
on  an  Agendt  for  tbe  1980s  as  part  of  tbelr 
work  to  dev(  lop  specific  recommendations 
for  revltallzlz  g  our  economy. 

Our  prlorlt; '  now  Is  to  balance  tbe  budget. 
But  once  tb(  se  spendlni^  limitations  have 
actually  been  achieved,  we  can  then  provide 
tax  relief  to  <  ncourage  Investment.  Through 
fiscal  dlsclpU  le  today,  we  can  free  up  re- 
sources tomo:  TOW  for  tbe  productivity  Im- 
proving tax  r  ductlons  our  nation  needs. 

Tbls  dlsclpl  Ine  will  not  be  easy.  Our  new 
budgets  will  >e  very  tight.  There  are  some 
things  we  car  not  afford — at  least  not  now. 
But  tbe  most  .mportant  thing  we  cannot  af- 
ford Is  tbe  ni  tlonal  delusion  we  have  been 
harboring  abo  it  Inflation.  We  cannot  afford 
the  fairy  tale  hat  Inflation  can  be  passed  on 
to  tbe  next  pe  -son  as  or  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The  actions  I  have  outlined  Involve  coats. 
Tbey  involve  i  laln.  But  the  cost  of  acting  is 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  not  acting.  Tbe 
temporary  pal  i  of  sacrifice  and  discipline  is 
far  less — for  al  t  of  us  together — than  the  still 
worse  perman  ent  pain  of  rising  inflation. 
For  all  of  us,  but  especially  for  tbe  most 
needy,  Inflatlo:  i  is  indeed  tbe  most  cruel  tax 
of  all. 

If  we  take  ibese  necessary  steps  against 
inflation.  It  wi!  I  not  result  in  a  quick  victory. 
Over  the  next  several  months,  Inflation  Is 
likely  to  contl  me  at  a  high  level.  We  must 
be  patient  and  persistent. 

I  am  confld<  nt  that  with  steps  I  am  pro- 
posing today,  :be  inflation  rate  will  be  de- 
clining later  tl  ils  year.  As  tbat  happens,  we 
may  look  forwa  rd  to  calmer  financial  markets 
and  lower  Intel  est  rates. 

By  taking  control  of  this  problem — which 
Involves  taking  control  of  ourselves — we  can 
put  an  end  ti  >  the  fear  about  the  future 
that  afflicts  so  nany  of  our  people  and  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  tbe  fight  against  inflation,  what  is  at 
stake  is  more  ;han  material  wealth  or  ma- 
terial comfort.  What  is  at  stake  Is  whether 
or  not  we  Ame  "leans — as  a  nation,  as  a  peo- 
ple— will  contr  »1  our  own  destiny. 

In  crises  abi  oad,  we  have  always  shown 
our  ability  to  r(  spond  with  steadfastness  and 
courage.  We  mi  ist  now  show  the  same  deter- 
mination In  m  «tlng  tbe  challenge  of  Infla- 


tion. 

With  Inflation,  as  with  defense  and  energy, 
our  responsibility  is  clear: 

To  face  the  «  orld  as  it  Is.  and  to  be  honest 
about  the  hard  decisions  that  are  necessary; 

To  make  tbo^  decisions  and  to  carry  them 
out:  and 

To  build  tog^ber  a  strong  and  secure  and 
bopeful  future   or  every  American. 

With  proper  discipline  we  will  prevail  in 
our  fight  agalni  t  inflation, 

AMTI-  tNTLATTOIT    PKOCKAIC 

The  Presldeni  "s  antl-lnfiation  program  an- 
noimced  on  h^Ltch  14,  1980  Involves  five 
major  parts: 

(1)  Increa8e<^  Discipline  In  the  Federal 
Budget. 

(3)  Rastralnti  on  Credit. 


(3)  Wage  and  Price  Actions. 

(4)  Greater  Energy  Conservation. 

(5)  Economic  Structural  Changes  to  en- 
courage productivity,  savings,  research  and 
development. 

Increased  discipline  in  the  Federal  budget 

In  light  of  recent  Increases  In  the  rate  of 

Infiatlon.  the  President  bas  decided  that  it 

Is  necessary  to  balance  the  budget  in  FY  1981. 

Tbe  FY  1981  balanced  budget  is  achieved 

through : 

Deferral,  reduction  or  cancellation  of  most 
of  tbe  new  or  expanded  programs  originally 
proposed  In  FY  '81  budget; 

A  Cut  In  expenditures  for  personnel,  op- 
erations, and  maintenance  throughout  the 
government; 

An  immediate  freeze  in  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  rigid  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment ceilings  to  ensure  that  there  will 
be  20,000  fewer  Federal  employees  by  the 
end  of  1980  than  there  are  now; 

A  reduction  in  ongoing  spending  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Federal  government; 
Placing  on  an  urgent  basis  tbe  need  to  pass 
the  savings  and  revenue  measures  sub- 
mitted In  the  January  budget.  Including  hos- 
pital cost  containment,  Federal  pay  reform 
and  cash  management  reforms; 

Legislation  to  be  sent  to  Congress  au- 
thorizing withholding  of  Interest  and  divi- 
dend payments  in  order  to  ensure  that  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  owed  on  those  Interest 
and  dividend  payments  are  in  fact  paid: 

Requiring  the  Defense  Department, 
through  efficiencies  and  savings  tbat  do  not 
affect  military  readiness,  to  offset  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  Increases  the  Department 
now  faces: 

A  commitment  to  veto  any  legislation  that 
exceeds  the  spending  limits  consistent  with 
a  balanced  budget; 

Commitment  to  use  tbe  powers  under  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  available  to  tbe 
President  to  defer  or  rescind  Federal  spend- 
ing; 

A  willingness  to  seek  from  the  Congress, 
If  adequate  steps  are  not  being  taken  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  a  temporary 
grant  of  extraordinary  powers. 

Restraints  on  credit 

A.  Tbe  President  is  using  power  granted 
him  under  the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  to 
authorize  tbe  Federal  Reserve  to  Impose  new 
restraints  on  the  growth  of  credit  on  a  lim- 
ited and  targeted  basis : 

Controls  will  be  authorized  for  consumer 
loans  other  than  those  for  homes,  automo- 
biles and  other  durable  goods; 

Authority  will  be  authorized  to  restrain 
credit  extensions  by  commercial  banks  which 
are  not  members  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  by  certain  other  money  market 
lenders. 

B.  The  Federal  Reserve  will  announce  a 
voluntary  program,  effective  immediately,  to 
restrain  excessive  growth  In  loans  by  large 
banks  and  other  lenders. 

C.  Federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees  will 
be  cut  by  t4  billion  In  Fiscal  1981. 

D.  The  President  renewed  bis  commitment 
to  seek  Congressional  passage  of  a  credit 
budget  to  enable  the  Federal  government  to 
control  the  loans  and  loan  guarantees  It  pro- 
vides more  effectively. 

Wage  and  price  actions 

A.  Reaffirmed  absolute  opposition  to  wage 
and  price  controls. 

B.  Acceptance  of  pay  standard  recommen- 
dations of  the  Pay  Advisory  Committee — 
standards  which  permit  pay  Increases  In  tbe 
range  of  7.6  to  9.6  per  cent,  with  an  average 
under  normal  conditions  of  8.6  per  cent; 
large  firms  with  settlements  over  the  8  6  per 
cent  midpoint  will  be  asked  to  report  to  the 
CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  StebUlty 
(COWPS)  with  supporting  Information. 


C.  Continuation  of  tbe  price  standard  es- 
tablished m  final  form  by  COWPS  on  Novem- 
ber 1. 1979. 

D.  Lowering  of  the  threshold  for  regular, 
formal  reporting  of  price  change  Informa- 
tion to  COWPS  from  companies  with  (260 
million  or  more  in  sales  to  those  with  SlOO 
million  or  more  in  sales. 

E.  Selective  prenotlflcatlon  of  price  in- 
creases by  large  firms,  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

F.  Increased  COWPS  staff  to  expand  moni- 
toring effort. 

Greater  energy  conservation 

A.  Renewed  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  com- 
plete work  on  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax.  the 
Energy  Security  Corporation,  and  tbe  Energy 
Mobilization  Board  and  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  tbe  recently  proposed  coal  conversion 
legislation. 

B.  Imposition  of  a  gasoline  conservation 
fee  on  Imported  oil  of  (4.62  a  barrel,  which 
will  be  applied  solely  to  gasoline  In  an 
amount  equal  to  about   10  cents  a  gallon. 

C.  Submission  to  Congress  of  a  motor  fuels 
tax  designed  to  replace  the  gasoline  con- 
servation fee. 

D.  Establishment  of  new  targets  for  na- 
tionwide gasoline  consumption  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  7  million  barrels  per  day,  or  a  5.6 
per  cent  decrease  from  1979  level. 

E.  Development  of  intensified  national  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

Long-term  economic  structural  changes 

A.  Renewed  appeal  to  Congress  to  enact 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  and  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  deregulate  tbe  bank- 
ing, trucking,  railroad  and  communications 
industries. 

B.  Renewed  appeal  to  Congress  to  enact 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform  Act,  which 
will  gradually  lift  the  ceilings  that  limit  tbe 
return  most  small  savers  can  earn. 

C.  A  request  that  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission for  a  National  Agenda  for  tbe 
Eighties  develop  specific  recommendations 
for  revitalizing  our  economy's  productivity. 

D.  Statement  of  Intention  to  propose  tax 
measures  to  spur  productivity  once  the  task 
of  balancing  the  budget  and  assuring  over- 
all fiscal  discipline  Is  achieved. 

More  detail  on  the  following  Items  of  tbe 
President's   program   Is   set   forth   below: 

(1)  Overview  of  the  Inflation  Situation. 

(2)  Budgetary  Actions/Hiring  Limitation. 

( 3 )  Pay  and  Price  Standards. 
(4)   Gasoline  Conservation  Fee. 
(6)   Motor  Fuels  Tax. 

(6)  State  Gasoline  Targets. 

(7)  Withholding  of  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends. 

More  detailed  Information  on  credit  re- 
straints will  be  set  forth  In  a  separate  release 
provided  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

OVERVIEW    or   THE   INIXATION   SmjATION 

We  have  Just  come  out  of  a  decade  of 
economic  turmoil:  a  decade  which  saw 

A  ten-fold  Increase  In  the  price  of  oil, 

A  twenty-fold  Increase  in  the  XJ3.  oil 
Import  bill, 

The  deepest  recession  In  40  years. 

Inflation  which  averaged  eight  per  cent 
over  the  whole  decade,  and 

A  sharp  slowdown  in  productivity  growth. 

Thiis  as  we  enter  tbe  1980's,  economic 
policy  bas  to  concentrate  on  three  major 
priorities: 

(1)  reducing  inflation, 

(2)  adjusting  to  a  world  of  sbarply  higher 
energy  prices  and  reducing  our  vulnerability 
to  OPEC  price  and  supply  decisions,  and 

(3)  improving  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy. 

In  recent  weeks  tbls  flrst  priority  has  be- 
come even  more  Important.  Citizens  across 
tbe  country  have  become  worried  tbat  our 
economy  is  out  of  control.  This  worry  affects 
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their  expectations  about  Inflation  and  thus 
their  behavior. 

There  are  real  causes  for  concern. 

The  early  months  of  1980  have  seen  an- 
other explosion  In  energy  prices  and  the  pass- 
through  of  Increased  energy  costs  In  other 
goods,  and  a  wholesale  price  Index  rising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  20  per  cent; 

Interest  rates  are  skyrocketing;  and 

The  bond  market  is  In  dlscurray. 

Strong  and  decisive  action  is  necessary  to 
turn  tbe  tide  around.  We  cannot  let  a  con- 
tinued worsening  of  Inflationary  expectations 
and  an  erosion  of  confidence  undermine  a 
basically  sound  economy. 

What  caused  tbls  worsening  of  inflationary 
expectations?  A  number  of  things: 

Our  economy  has  shown  greater  strength 
than  expected.  The  widely  expected  reces- 
sion has  not  mater'alized. 

Retail  sales  have  remained  strong  as  con- 
sumers continued  to  hold  down  their  savings 
rate  to  spend; 

Employment  is  still  up  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  steady  at  roughly  six  per  cent; 

Restraint  In  financial  markets  bas  not  bit 
deeply  except  In  bousing; 

Strong  markets  have  made  it  easier  for 
businesses  to  raise  prices. 

Inflation  has  accelerated  sharply. 

In  January  and  February  the  Producer's 
Price  Index  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  20  per  cent; 

In  January  the  CPI  Increased  at  tbe  rate 
of  1.4  per  cent  (an  annual  rate  of  18  per 
cent); 

These  dramatic  Increases  come  from  an- 
other round  of  energy  price  increases  (7.5 
per  cent  In  February  alone) ,  from  the  pass- 
through  of  energy  price  Increases  Into  the 
prices  of  goods  niade  virlth  and  transported 
wltb  energy,  and  from  the  passthrough  of 
other  costs  swallowed  last  year. 

Misinterpretation  of  the  budget. 

Tbe  Increase  In  nominal  expenditures  for 
FY  1980  between  January  1979  and  January 
1980  was  a  result  of  inflation — but  It  was  per- 
ceived by  some  as  backing  away  from  the 
commitment  to  fiscal  restraint; 

The  $16  billion  deficit  In  tbe  1981  budget 
was  not  widely  recognized  as  being  a  result 
of  the  administration's  forecast  of  a  weak 
economy.  (With  a  six  per  rent  unemployment 
rate,  the  budget  proposed  In  January  would 
be  in  siuplus.) 
Concerns  about  a  defense  boom. 

And,  finally,  concern  about  the  growth 
of  money  supply  and  business  loans. 

BCDCETABT    ACTIONS 

Throughout  his  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent has  emphasized  the  need  for  fiscal 
restraint.  Given  the  recent  Increases  in  our 
nation's  rate  of  inflation,  he  has  determined 
that  a  balanced  budget  In  FY  1981  Is  impera- 
tive. 

To  Implement  tbls  decision,  the  President 
will  place  before  tbe  Congress  a  package  of 
substantial  expenditure  cuts  In  almost  every 
major  program  area  not  vital  to  national 
security.  These  cuts  are  real,  and  have  been 
allocated  fairly.  The  President  recognizes 
the  sacrifice  he  will  be  asking  people  to  make 
through  these  reductions.  However,  he  has 
decided  that  balancing  the  budget  now  is  a 
major  step  toward  restoring  confidence  in  our 
economy. 

Budget  totals 

When  submitted  in  January,  the  FY  1981 
budget  had  a  projected  deficit  of  about  tl6 
billion.  Since  January,  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  and  technical  revisions  have 
combined  to  raise  both  outlays  and  revenues 
for  FY  1981,  narrowing  the  FY  1981  deficit  by 
a  small  amount  (about  S2.3  billion) . 

The  President's  proposed  expenditure  cuts 
will  bring  the  budget  to  balance.  Beyond 
that,  the  imposition  of  a  measure  to  reduce 
gasoline  consumption  and  oil  Imports,  and 
the  proposal  to  apply  withholding  to  existing 


taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  (a  measure 
to  reduce  tax  evasion)  will  together  generate 
new  revenues  of  about  (14  billion,  provid- 
ing an  overall  surplus  for  the  budget. 
The  budget  estimates  are  as  follows: 
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I.  OUTLAYS 

Januiry  budiet S64 616. 

Plus:  Revisions 6 9to  10. 

Uts;  Budiet  cub -2 -13  to -14. 

Equals:  Revised  out- 
lays  S68to569 611to613. 

11.  REVENUES 

January  bud£et M4 600. 

Plus;  Revisions 5 11  to  12. 

Withholdini    on    interest 

and  dividends 0 2. 

Contingency       allowance 
(revenues  from  gasoline 

conservation  fee) (5) (U). 

Equals:  Revised  reve- 
nues  529 613  to  614. 

Including  contingency 
allowanca (534) (624  to  625). 

III.  DEFICIT  (-)  OR 
SURPLUS  (-H) 

January  budget -40 ...  -16-., 

Revised  estimate -39IO-40 0to-H2. 

Contingency  allowance (-(-5) (-f-U). 

Revised     estimate     alter  

conUngency (-31  to -35)..  (H-ll  to -H3). 


Proposed  spending  cuts 
The  President  will  propose  reductions  in 
virtually  every  area  of  the  budget  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  in  FY  1981.  He  will  defer  less 
essential  spending.  He  will  rescind  budget 
authority  In  1980.  He  will  propose  reductions 
In  appropriations  for  the  FY  1981  budget.  He 
will  seek  legislative  reforms  lowering  expen- 
ditures. The  President  intends  to  use  fully 
the  authorities  he  has  at  band  to  achieve 
budget  balance. 

These  recommendations  are  the  product  of 
an  unprecedented  Joint  effort  with  the  Con- 
gress. The  President's  senior  advisors  and 
members  of  Congress  have  Identified  and 
reviewed  the  actions  which  are  necessary  to 
balance  the  1981  budget.  There  is  substantial 
agreement  concerning  specific  reductions  In 
major  programs  and  In  the  general  pattern 
of  reductions  In  other  areas. 

Both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
Intend  to  work  closely  together  to  see  these 
proposals  enacted. 

Reductions  in  new  initiatives 
The  President  has  decided  to  eliminate,  re- 
duce or  postpone  many  of  his  new  initiatives. 
Among  those  initiatives  affected  are: 
Outlay  reductions  1981 
[In  millions] 
New  EDA  development  financing  pro- 
gram (DOC) —     aia 

Solar  and  Conservation  Bank  (HUD)  —  76 

Territorial  tex  matching  (DOI) 22 

The  State  sbare  of  general  revenue 

sharing  (Treasury) 1,700 

Welfare  reform  initiatives  (DOL.  HHS)  859 
Mass    transit    capital    grants     (July 

energy  program) 265 

The  budgetary  proposals  will  also  Include 
substantial  cuts  in  numerous  on-going  pro- 
grams virtually  across  tbe  government.  Se- 
lected examples  are: 

Operating  and  administrative  expeoses  (all 
agencies) . 

Water  and  sewer  grants  and  loans  (USDA) . 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
(USDA). 

Foreign  Aid  (AID.  Treasury) . 

Coastal  Energy  Impact  Fund  (DOC)  ■ 

Water  project  construction  ((^rps  of  En- 
gineers, nSDA) . 

Energy  Impact  Assistance  (DOE). 


M«ntal  Health  and  Alcohol  Services  (HHB) . 

Health  Services  Grants  (HHS) . 

RehablUtatlon  Loan  Frcigimm  (HUD) . 

lAnd  and  Water  Conaervatlon  Ptind  (DOI) . 

Urban  Park  Grants  (DOI) . 

LEAA(DOJ). 

Welfare  Beform  Demonstration  Projcet 
(DOL). 

Public  Service  Employment  (State). 

UN  Voltmt<U7  Contribution  (State). 

Coast  Guard  faculties  (DOT) . 

Airport  programs  (DOT) . 

Highway  construction  (DOT) . 

Waste  Treatment  Construction  Oraota 
(EPA). 

Faculties  construction  (NASA) . 

Space  Science  (NASA) . 

Facilities  construction  ( VA) . 

Export  Loans  (ExIm  Bank) . 

Business  Loan  and  Investment  Pimd 
(SBA). 

Applied  Research  (NSF). 

The  detaUs  concerning  reductions  In  these 
and  other  federal  programs  wUl  be  made 
public  along  with  the  budget  revisions  at  tbe 
end  of  this  month. 

Executive  branch  hiring  limitatian 

The  limitation  on  Executive  Branch  hiring 
will  take  effect  Inunedlately  and  its  duration 
Is  Indefinite. 

Agencies  are  restricted  In  filling  full-time 
permanent  positions  to  no  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  vacancies  that  occur  after  February 
29.  1980.  Vacancies  that  existed  prior  to  that 
date  may  be  filled,  but  only  by  using  the 
allowed  50  per  cent  of  vacancies  occurring 
after  February  29. 

For  purposes  of  Illustration,  a  50  per  cent 
hlrln"?  limitation  wll  re«tilt  In  a  r«^uctlon  of 
6.600  full-time  permanent  poeitioos  per 
nK>nth.  Over  a  90-day  period,  this  would 
mean  that  about  19,600  vacancies  would  not 
be  flUed,  producing  savings  of  up  to  $67 
mUIlon. 

PAT   AND   PRICE   STANDAKDS 

Pay  standard  for  second  program  year 

The  Pay  Advisory  Conunittee's  recommen- 
dation for  a  7.6  per  cent  to  9.5  per  cent  range 
of  permissible  increase  bas  been  adopted  as 
the  second  year  pay  standard  under  the  vol- 
untary program. 

Although  the  Administration  has  adopted 
a  range  rather  than  a  single  standard.  It  Is 
expected,  nonetheless,  that  wage  settlements 
nationwide  will  average  about  tbe  midpoint 
of  the  range,  8.6  per  cent. 

All  businesses  with  more  than  1,000  em- 
ployees that  settle  on  pay  Increases  above 
8.6  per  cent  will  be  asked  to  report  such 
settlements  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  along  with  supporting  sta- 
tistical Information. 

The  Pay  Advisory  Committee's  recommen- 
dation for  a  second  year  7.5  per  cent  Cost  of 
Living  Adjustment  evaluation  has  lieen 
adopted. 

Price  standard  for  second  program  year 

The  price  standard  for  the  second  pro- 
gram year  Issued  lu  final  form  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  on  Novem- 
ber 1, 1979,  will  be  continued. 

Intensified  and  expanded  pay  and  price 
monitoring 

The  threshold  for  regular  (quarterly),  for- 
mal reporting  of  price  change  Information 
to  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty 
wlU  be  lowered  from  compamies  with  (260 
mllUon  or  greater  In  annual  sales  to  com- 
panies vrith  (100  million  or  greater  In  annual 
sales.  This  will  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  business  firms  intensively  monitored 
by  CWPS  (from  atxiut  1200  to  about  2600). 

Pre- notification  of  price  changes  will  be 
selective — where  it  appears  to  be  needed  and 
makes  sense.  There  will  be  no  standard  re- 
quirement for  pre-notlfication  by  aU  busi- 
nesses that  are  affected  by  tbe  regular  re- 
porting requirement. 
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of  the  Oott»rfI  on  Wage  and  Price  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the  United  new  gasoline  tax  for  the  Imuort  fee  or  .« 

^*»'"'«''  Stat«  to  make  sacrifices  to  curtail  gasoline  tltleil^  obliSTtion   alreaS^Sd  V«^ 

capability   of   the   Council    on  «««•  This  is  an  important  element  in  secur-  line  in  stock.  For  dlesel  fuel   thrtax  ir  i^ 

Price  StobiUty  will  be  more  than  i^g  the  international  cooperation  that  is  vital  effective  the  day  after  the  lAioort  fL  iRt., 

>  administer  the  intensified  pro-  i^  we  are  truly  to  bring  the  oil  price  explo-  mlnated.                                 ""pon.  lee  is  ler- 

of  the  added  people  wUl  support  '^°^  under  control.  «.»« 

pay  monitoring  activity.  Audit  ca-  The  program  will  not  cause  the  price  of  onaoum  tasgbts 

11  be  added.  Price  monitoring  will  uncontrolled  domestic  crude  oil  to  rise,  since  ^^^  national  target 

strengthened.  Initial  review  time  ^^^  entitlements  program  will  shift  the  en-  The  annual  national  gasoline  conservation 

1;  CWPS  will  evaluate  excep-  *'"■*  *««  ^  gasoline  producers  and  reimburse  target  will  be  set  at  7.0  million  barrels  per 

faster    and    reduce    decision  crude  oil  importers  to  the  extent  that  they  ^^Y-    measured    according    to    the    Federal 

do  not  produce  gasoline.  Highway     AdminUtratlon      (PHWA)      data 

coNsnivATioN  THE  The  measurc  Will  also  increasc  federal  revc-  series.    These    data   measure   Kasollne   salen 

Na^re^r^r  °"**  "^  J"**  °'"  *'°  """""^  annually.  In  Individual  states  throughomThrL?!Sn 

^    ,^^^        i        ,        .          .  ^  "°^  *''*  "'«'  °f  *'»«  /ee  van  be  shifted  from.  This  Urget  is  about  5V4   per  cent  below 

be  M.62  per  barrel  on  imported  crude  oil  imports  to  gasoline  production  average   daily   consumption   for    1979    Tndl 

the'^ro^urt^oV^ff  "^^^nf^T*^        "^^^  ^'^^''^  ""^'l^"  «'  t^e  crude  oil  import     y"*"^'  '**^'  **'^«*"'  ^'^^  «»^  ^^^  °a«onal 
„^  ?S»  .  gaeoime.  The      fee  will  be  shifted  from  Importers  to  gaSe      *f  ^**'  ^  """^^  «*»  f°^  the  second  quarter 

,0  ri^J?^^,^*^,^  ^.'"^^     producers.  This  Will  be  accomplished  f^ugh      °i  ^T'  ^"""^  ^"''-  '«"«"  ^^  ^  ^nHS 
10  cents  a  gallon.  Imports  of     a  mechanism  similar  to,  but  separate  from       *^'  "****»  specifying  second  quarter  targets. 

k,««,,n^  t^  »h"-^!^L!?  H*       '^^^  ****  <:^^^nt  Entitlements  Program-a  system  Consultations  with  the  States  on 

^TL  nn  J^n^?^  ,n         ^^^  °^  P«y«ents  among  refiners  designed  gen-  methodology 

ZllJ^                              "  ^--^'iyto^l^^l'^e  their  crude  Oil  colts.  During  the  last  few  weeks    the  Tv,n»rt 

^      T«".     t                     *.  The  mechanism  will  require  importers  Of  ment  of  Energy   (DOE)   hwre vie tef^f^ 

„  hr^.t  f  t^  ^"^"'^•,    ?'  c^^deo"  to  pay  the  import  fee  to  thVoovern-  vised    methodllogy    for    srttml    ta^ivfd,^!; 

submit  to  the  Congress  legls-  ment.  At  the  same  time    however    th«.  im  statM.'  b/,i.,»^<.,J^        ,.     ^"'ing    individual 

k«Ublish   a   tax   on   motor   fuels,      porters  will  be  relmbu^d^oTIhis  ex^en^;  Ste  wiIS^'^j^  L^^'^^h'e°'^fI*"°P,  *«- 

tax  is  enacted  the  fee  will   be     by  gasoline  producers,  who  will  be  reouired  Mco    Md    the   Di»trtr?  «f   n  ,      t.  ^^^ 

I  luch    tax   legislation   would   have      for  each  barrel  of  gasoline  product  ("Xethe;  c^^e^t^  .^Iv^Tndlc^L  ^e'^^'etho^l' 

1  ivorable  effect  of  reducing  petro-      from  domestic  or  Imported  crude  oil) .  to  pur-  ogy  to   be  baslcaUy  wiSd    Lthoueh   MF 

but  would  eliminate  the  need      chase  an  "entitlement"  to  produce  gasoline  win   continue   trevaluaTthf  JeviSl  ^r 

administrative  regulations      from  any  firm  which  Imports  crude  oil   As  a  mula.                           "'""w  me   revised  for- 

cost  of  the  Import  fee  to  gasoline,      resxilt  of  the  entitlement  program    refiners  Ttii-  »>»  „.^*i •  . 

effecuve  for  gasoline  produced      and  regions  that  are  dependfnrup^n  im^  months  orstete^ll?;^.  ^  ^V^  °'  " 

and  crude  oil   imported  after     Ported  oU  wiU  not  be  disproportionately  Tt-  ^an    mnnthit^!^.     *'i^*".*^**-'*">*' 

March   15.   1980.   A   msldentlal      ^ected  by  the  new  Import  fee. '^"'"'^"^'y  »'  d^elo^ne  i^'^P^t^Ji?" . ^.J^^"    "«^   ^ 

providing   the  framework   for                           t«  ok  motor  rr^^  or!lTL"^^y'7^^^%%'^^,^^^J^ 

T^nTd^i'en^ZuL^                        ^'^^^rninationofta.rate  "^-kI  on  prior  ^^umpttTn  ^d^pTr"^*^ 

next  few  days,  effective  March         ^^^  president  will  send  to  Congress  legisla-  r"*"°J*  .f  °'^'  *"'»  ^•'^  '''to  account  rec- 

tlon  establishing  a  tax  on  gasoll^and^l^l  ?^![1^!!h^  submitted  by  state   official, 

motor  fuel,  starting  at  14  cents  per  gallM  ^Lt^,^  °^    *^*    "^"*'    aUotment    as 

(The  present  4  cents  a  gallon  tax'^ouW  be  "^*'''^  "''"**'• 

repealed.)  The  rate  of  tax  will  be  adjusted  ^^'^  method  of  calculating  targets  Is 

not  more  than  quarterly.  In  accordance  with  J**""*^  realistic  because  monthly  data  were 

chansesintheprlcelndlcesof  producers  (re-  t?    ,           ^"'^  several  reporting  variations, 

finers)  prepared  by  the  Deoartment  of  Labor  ,        ^  ^"^  additional  weight  to  the  recent 

In  that  way.  the  tax  will  be  the  equivalent  '°''*''^6»«>llne  consumption  which  has  oc- 

of  an  ad  valorem  tax  at  a  constant  fixed  oer-  *^"""***    because    of    conservation    and   eco- 

centage  of  producers"  average  selling  prices  ""^^^  'actors. 

The  indices  will  be  those  for  refiners' sales  of  Monthly  Energy  Review    {EI A)    data  com- 

gasoline  and  dlesel  motor  fuel  to  commercial  P<""e*  to  FHWA  data 

consumers.  The  gasoline  index  used  will  be  Two  different  data  series  have  been  used 

S^r^nt    M^'"^'=***  *'y  ^'^^  ■^•"^"'y  D«-  **■■"«»    *^«    DOE'S    Monthly    Energy  ^vllw 

t^^h?n       .    '=*"»«g«  will  be  made  unless  (MEB)   and  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnfs^ 

ch!„„^    f  i'',  "''  ^"^^  '^^  '^"'t  in  a  tax  tration  (FHWA)  data  series.  The  /hwa  data. 

Change  of  at  least  one  half  cent  a  gallon.  because  of  the  Inclusion  of  g^ime  which 

Payment  of  taxes  Is  not   imported   or  produced   at   domestic 

The  new  taxes  wlU  be  paid  by  those  who  ''eflnerles,  but  comes  rather  from  secondary 

now  must  pay  the  4  cents  per  gaUon  tax  on  sources,  are  about  360.000  barrels  per  day 

gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel.  higher  than  MEB  data. 

Exemptions,  credits,  and  refunds  ^°^  ^^'^  DOE's  MER  data  reported  na- 
Many  of  the  existing  exemptions,  such  as  !'^j?^  K"°"''«  "««  ("product  supplied")  at 
for  sales  to  State  and  local  governments  will  million  b/d.  The  corresponding  figure 
be  retained.  In  other  cases,  the  magnitude  of  ™POfted  by  FHWA  is  7.4  million  b/d.  Ba- 
the exemption,  credit,  or  refund  will  not  be  **""  °^y  the  FHWA  data  system  provides 
less  than  under  present  law.  Information  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  the 
Floor  stocks  taxes  and  refunds  nalonal  target  of  7.0  million  b/d  Is  set  In 
Tax  increases  or  decreases  will  not  be  col-  **"*"  °'  PHWA  statistics.  This  national  tar- 
lected  or  paid  on  tax-paid  products  in  In-  ^®*    would    likely    correspond    to    an   MER 
ventory  at  the  time  of  change  "product  supplied"  figure  for  1980  of  6.66 
Highway  trust  funds  '°""*'°  ^^'^■ 

fe^'T  t^""  mghwry**^T"^nrin  *'"""  '^°"''  '''''""''''  "*  ™E  LAST  5  YEARS 
amount*  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  •'"  '"'"'<'"  '>•"•''  P*'  ^\ 

revenues  from  a  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  on  — 

gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel. 

Aevenue 

Bach  1  cent  of  the  equivalent  tax  will  raise — 

$1J  blUlon  annually  at  1981  Income  levels.  1975 

Effective  date  l976""I""IIIir;^'^ 

The  new  ad   valorem  equivalent  tax  on  19^ 

Motor  Fuels  U  to  be  effective  with  the  end-  1979.'.';i        

ing  of  the  import  fee.  Oasollne  Importers  and 

producers  will  receive  a  credit  against  the       lErtimrtad 


tie 


actions  are  taken  under  authority 

232(b)    of  the  Trade   Expansion 

the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 

IPAA).  The  Trade  Expansion  Act 

F  'esldent  authority  to  take  ac^tion 

evels  of  imports  that  threaten 

se:urlty.  Such  adjustments  can  be 

throijgh  the  Imposition  of  an  import 

establishment  of  a  program  to 

to  gasoline.  The  EPAA  provides 

with  authority  to  impose  price 

allocation  controls  on  crude  oil  und  re- 


with  the  Trade  Expansion 
£  scretary    of    the    Treasury    con- 
in  vestlgatlon  last  year  into  the 
"idence  on  oil  imports  and  con- 
the    levels    of    such    imports 
ional  security. 

entire  cost  of  the  fee  to  caso- 

the  fee  on  the  product  which 

greatest  conservation  potential 

ijuly  affecting  the  economy.  The 

t  of  the  conservation  fee  fol- 

motor  fuels  tax.  is  to  reduce 

dlesel   consumption    and    Im- 

apijroxlmately  100,000  barrels  a  day 

the  first  year,  and  up  to  250.- 

>y  the  end  of  the  third  \ear. 


t  be 

foe  Lis 


efl  >ct 
tie 
an  1 


raise  the  price  of  gasoline  by 
per  gallon,  effective  May  15, 
rect  effect  of  this  increase  will 
consumer  prices  by  about    •/.. 
)lnt.  The  majority  of  this  In- 
)e  reflected  in  the  CPI  during 
le.  Over  the  following  year  addl- 
much  smaller)    indirect  effects 
elsewhere  in   the  economy,   as 
s  are  passed  on.  In  total,  these 
indirect  effects  will  Increase  the 
%  of  one  percentage  point, 
certain  offsetting  factors,  how- 
extent  we  can  reduce  our  ap- 
Im^rtlng  oU  and  bring  supply  and 
balance,  pressure  on  OPEC  to 
vlll  decrease.  This  fee  will  not 
additional  demand  restraint,  it 


FHWA  Monthly 

itata     energy  review 

(approximtte)  data 


6.81 
7.13 
7.37 
7.63 
•7.40 


6.6( 
6.96 
7.18 
7.41 
7.03 
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ilfandatory  tarjrets 

It  is  expected  that  the  target  set  by  the 
President  today  wUl  be  achieved  through  vol- 
untary compliance  efforts  by  the  States.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  President 
said.  "After  consultation  with  the  governors, 
we  will  set  gasoline  conservation  goals  for 
each  of  the  50  States,  and  I  will  make  them 
mandatory  If  these  goals  are  not  met." 

The  President  has  authority  to  make  the 
targets  mandatory  pursuant  to  Section  211  of 
the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1979  (Public  Law  96-102,  93  Stat.  749  (1979) 
whenever  he  finds,  with  respect  to  the  energy 
source  involved,  that  "a  severe  supply  inter- 
ruption exists  or  is  imminent."  This  criterion 
Is  defined  In  Section  202  of  the  Act,  which  in 
effect  empowers  the  President  not  only  to 
determine  the  existence  of  an  interruption, 
but  to  act  in  anticipation  of  a  potential 
interruption. 

If  the  targets  were  made  mandatory,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  submit  emer- 
gency conservation  plans  within  46  days.  If 
no  such  plan  were  submitted,  or  if  disap- 
proved, or  If  the  plan  falls  substantially  to 
meet  the  conservation  target  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  (but  not  less  than  90 
days)  and  the  required  statutory  shortfall 
exists  or  Is  expected,  a  standby  Federal  con- 
servation plan  may  be  ordered  implemented 
in  the  State. 

The  standby  Federal  conservation  plan  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1980,  and  is  currently  the  subject  of 
public  hearings.  The  comment  period  ends 
on  April  7.  1980,  and  a  final  plan  will  be 
Issued  thereafter. 

WTTHHOLDING    ON    INTEBEST    AND    DIVmENDS 

Currently  no  tax  is  withheld  on  payments 
of  Interest  and  dividends  to  domestic  tax- 
payers, although  taxes  are  withheld  from 
wage  recipients.  Payors  of  certain  categories 
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of  Interest  and  dividends  are  required  to  re- 
port to  the  IRS  and  the  recipients  the 
amount  of  interest  and  dividends  paid. 

The  President  will  propose  legislation  to 
change  the  current  payment  practice.  Under 
the  legislation,  payors  who  now  report  tax- 
able Interest  and  dividends  to  both  IRS  and 
recipients  would  l>e  required  to  withhold  IS 
per  cent  of  such  payments.  Individuals  who 
reasonably  believe  they  will  owe  no  tax.  and 
exempt  organizations,  would  not  be  subject 
to  withholding  if  they  file  exemption  certifi- 
cates with  the  interest  or  dividend  payor. 
This  system  of  reporting  and  withholding 
would  ^3e  extended  to  Interest  on  other  tax- 
able instruments  where  practical. 

A  recent  IRS  report  estimated  that  between 
$5.4  and  $9.4  billion  of  additional  interest  in- 
come and  between  $2.1  and  $4.7  billion  of  ad- 
ditional dividend  Income  should  have  been 
reported  on  Individual  income  tax  returns  In 
1976.  WhUe  only  2-3  per  cent  of  wages  and 
salaries  went  unreported,  the  comparable 
figure  for  interest  and  dividends  was  9-16  per 
cent.  The  use  of  information  documents  and 
audit  procedures  cannot  by  themselves  effec- 
tively close  this  reporting  gap  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  following  up  on  millions  of  Inter- 
est and  dividend  transactions. 

Withholding  at  a  IS  per  cent  rate  will  not 
result  in  undue  hardship  because  the  lowest 
rate  bracket  at  present  is  14  jjer  cent.  Thus, 
few  individuals  would  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  over-withheld  funds  until  they  receive  a 
refund  of  tax.  In  addition,  under  the  pro- 
posal, persons  who  reasonably  believe  they 
will  owe  no  tax  may  file  exemption  certifi- 
cates and  avoid  withholding  altogether. 

Withholding  would  increase  t^x  collections 
by  $2.6  billion  or  more  per  year  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Practically  all  this  revenue 
comes  from  increased  compliance,  except  in 
the  first  year.  In  which  much  of  this  in- 
creased revenue  would  come  from  the  accele- 
ration of  payments. 


Fiscal  years 

Increased 
compliance 

IW 

1982 

1983 

1.0 

2.2 
2.4 

CHANGE  IN  REVENUE 
[In  billions  of  iMlars| 


Chani*  ia 
timiai 


Tow 


2.4 
.3 
.3 


14 
2.S 
2.1 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  MARCH  18, 
1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  recessed  imtil  12  noon  on  next 
Tuesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed;  and,  at  12:48 
the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
March  18,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  14,  1980: 

National  T>\nspobtation  Safett  Boako 

James  B.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years  (reap- 
pointment) . 

Federal  Labor  Relations  AtrrHORrrr 

Henry  Bowen  Frazler  m,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  July  1, 
1986  (reappointment). 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/o/irfai^,  March  17, 1980 


The  House 
Hie  Chapl^ 
DD.,  offered 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
the  following  prayer: 


O  Almight  I  God.  as  we  face  the  deci- 
sions and  CO  icems  of  the  present  day, 
help  us  to  ga  in  strength  and  confidence 
from  those  w  lo  have  gone  before  us  and 
who  have  air  ;ady  fought  the  good  fight, 
have  flnishe<  the  race,  and  have  kept 
the  faith.  Ma  /  we  never  forget  those  he- 
roes who  in  ( ither  days  witnessed  to  the 
right,  the  go(  d,  and  the  true,  and  whose 
memory  con  inues  to  encourage  us  to 
think  and  to  act  for  the  good  of  all  peo- 
ple. We  than  l  You.  O  God.  for  all  Your 
saints  who  f r  >m  their  labors  rest  and  we 
pray  that  Yoi  i  will  continue  to  offer  Your 
blessings  as  \  re  seek  to  serve  You  in  our 
day  and  time ,  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Chair  has  exam- 

Jouinal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 

umounces  to  the  House  his 


SPEAIIER 


The 
ined  the 
ceedingsand 
approval  theiieof 

Pursuant  t4  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour 
nal  stands 


ap  proved. 


MESSAGE  ]  ^OM  THE  PRESIDENT 


i  louse 


secretai  les, 


01 


A  message 
dent  of  the 
cated  to  the 
of  his 

House  that 
President 
Joint  resolution 
lowing  titles 

On  March 

HJl.  3766.  Ar 
tlo&s  for  certai|i 
States,  and  for 
On  Marcl  i 

H.J.  Res.  492. 
for  the  appoln 
a  citizen  regen. 
the  Smlthsonlai 

HJ.   Res.   494 
for  the 
as  a  citizen 
the  Smlthsoniai 
On  Marc]  t 

HJl.  4337.  An 
fer  of  the 
mission  of  the 
partment  of 
that  Departmei^ 
Ity  and 
Justice  to  su; 
tlement  Coi 
support  services 
catory 
change  the 
appointment  of 
mission;  and  for 


in  writing  from  the  Presi- 

Uiiited  States  was  communi- 

by  Mr.  Saunders,  one 

who  also  informed  the 

the  following  dates  the 

approved  and  signed  bills  and 

of  the  House  of  the  fol- 


:  appoln ti  aent 
;  reg«  nt 


Fore  gn 


Ju  itlce 


resp>onE  iblllty 
apply 


tndepend  ence 

ten  OS 


MESSAGE 


A  message 
Sparrow,  one 
that  the  Sena)« 
ment  of  the 
to  a  concurren ; 
of  the  following : 


12.  1980: 
act  to  authorize  approprla- 

Insiilar  areas  of  the  United 
3ther  purposes. 

13.  1980: 
Joint  resolution  providing 

t^ent  of  William  Q.  Bowen  as 

of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 

Institution;   and 

Joint  resolution  providing 

of  Carlisle  H.  Hiunelsine 

of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 

Institution. 

14.  1980: 
act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
Claims  Settlement  Oom- 

1  Tnlted  States  to  the  U.S.  De- 
as  a  sepeutite  agency  In 
to  provide  for  the  author- 
of  the  Department  of 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
ion  certain  administrative 
without  altering  the  adjudl- 
of  the  Commission;   to 
of  office  and  method  of 
the  members  of  the  Com- 
other  purposes. 


PROM  THE  SENATE 


:  rom  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

of  its  clerks,  announced 

agrees  to  the  amend- 

1  louse  with  amendments, 

resolution  of  the  Senate 

title: 


S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
February  26.  1980,  as  a  national  day  of 
prayer  and  meditation  for  the  hostages  In 
Iran. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZINO  A  99- YEAR  LEASE 
FOR  THE  MOSES  ALLOTMENT  NO. 
10,  CHELAN  COUNTY,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5900) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955  (69 
Stat.  539:  25  U.S.C.  415),  as  amended, 
to  authorize  a  99-year  lease  for  the 
Moses  Allotment  No.  10.  Chelan  County, 
Wash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  5900 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1955  (69 
Stat.  539;  25  U.S.C.  415),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Navajo 
Reservation"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  Navajo  Reservation,  and 
the  lands  comprising  the  Moses  Allotment 
Numbered  10.  Chelan  County,  Washington". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  strike  line  2  and  Insert:  "539), 
as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  416),  is  amended  by 
striking". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  BOUNDARY 
STONES  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5953) 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  maintain  the 
original  boundary  stones  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
H.R.  5953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Capital 
Boundary  Stones  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  because  of 
the  deteriorating  condition  and  neglect  of 
the  forty  original  boundary  stones  delimit- 
ing the  ten-mile  square  first  set  aside  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  as  the  "seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States",  there  Is  a  need  to  provide  for 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  stones. 

(b)   The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  assign  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 


tion,  protection,   and   maintenance   of   the 
boundary  stones: 

(2)  assure  perpetuity  of  these  Important 
historic  boundary  stones  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  view  and  enjoy; 

(3)  provide  an  adequate  mechanism  for 
ensuring  that  the  boundary  stones  are  pro- 
tected and  maintained;   and 

(4)  to  make  available  to  the  public,  in- 
formation, data,  and  items  involving  or  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  original  survey 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  including  the  sur- 
veyors, and  the  Instruments  and  techniques 
used  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
acting  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
shall  have  the  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion, protection,  and  maintenance  of  the 
boundary  stones  referred  to  in  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Within  the  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  approval  a  program  for  preserv- 
ing, protecting,  and  maintaining  such 
boundary  stones.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  location  and  condition  survey  of 
each  corner  stone  and  boundary  stone,  con- 
ducted In  consultation  with  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, which  shall  be  referenced  to  the 
appropriate  State  plane  grid  coordinate  sys- 
tem with  appropriate  ties  to  property  lines 
and  which  shaU  provide  for  the  results  to  be 
shown  on  plats  of  survey  in  such  form  as 
may  be  suitable  for  recording  purposes; 

(2)  with  respect  to  each  boundary  stone 
located  at  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass  at  the  corners  of  the  ten-mile 
square  delineating  the  original  site  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  a  plan  for  preserving,  pro- 
tecting, and  maintaining  such  cornerstones; 

(3)  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other 
boundary  stones,  a  plan  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  maintain  each  such  boundary  stone; 

(4)  a  relocation,  replacement,  and  marker 
plan  for  those  boundary  stones  which  have 
been  moved  or  which  are  missing  or  which 
cannot  be  placed  in  their  original  location; 

(5)  alternative  plans  for  the  long-term 
care,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  the 
boundary  stones  which  may  include  agree- 
ments among  private  individuals,  the  PW- 
eral  Government,  local  governments  of  areas 
within  the  State  of  Maryland  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  within  which  such 
boundary  stones  are  located,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(6)  a  schedule  and  financial  plan  for  pro- 
viding such  preservation,  protection,  and 
maintenance  of  such  boundary  stones;  and 

(7)  In  coordination  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  plan  setting  forth  a  display 
on  the  history  of  the  survey  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  conducted  during  the  years 
1791  and  1792.  the  original  surveyws,  the 
instruments  and  techniques  used  by  such 
surveyors  in  conducting  the  survey  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  surveying  methods 
and  techniques  currently  in  use. 

(c)  Within  the  twenty-four  month  period 
following  the  date  of  the  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  program 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  District  of  Columbia  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  Implement 
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such  program  and  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion, protection,  and  maintenance  of  such 
boundary  stones. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  donation,  purchase  with  appro- 
priated or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  con- 
demnation, such  lands  and  interests  therein 
(including  easements) ,  together  with  im- 
provements thereon,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  program. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  willfully  damages  or  re- 
moves any  boundary  stone  referred  to  in  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU   after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following : 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Capital  Boundary  Stones  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  because  of 
the  deteriorating  condition  and  neglect  of 
the  forty  original  boundary  stones  delimiting 
the  ten-mile  square  first  set  aside  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Cksmmonwealth 
of  Virginia  as  the  "seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States",  there  is  a  need  to  provide  for 
the  preservation,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  stones. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

( 1 )  to  assure  the  perpetuity  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  these  existing  im- 
portant historic  boundary  stones  for  future 
generations  of  Americans  to  view  and  enjoy 
and  to  restore  the  complete  system  (includ- 
ing the  replacement  of  missing  stones) ; 

(2)  provide  an  adequate  mechanism  and 
assign  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the 
boundary  stones  are  adequately  preserved, 
protected,  and  maintained:  and 

(3)  make  available  to  the  public,  infor- 
mation, data,  and  Items  involving  or  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  original  survey 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary") ,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Director"),  shall 
have  responsibility  for  the  preservation,  pro- 
tection, and  maintenance  of  the  boundary 
stones  referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  the  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval,  a  plan  for  pre- 
serving, protecting,  and  maintaining  such 
boundary  stones.  The  plan  shall  be  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
plan  shall  be  considered  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  he  disapproves  the  plan 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mittal to  him  by  the  Director.  Such  plan 
shall  Include: 

(1)  a  description  of  the  location  and 
physical  condition  of  each  comer  stone  and 
boimdary  stone,  including  a  survey  refer- 
enced to  the  appropriate  State  plane  grid 
coordinate  system  with  appropriate  ties  to 
property  lines  and  plats  in  such  form  as 
may  be  suitable  for  recording  purposes; 

(2)  programs  for  both  the  Immediate  and 
the  long-term  preservation,  protection,  and 
niaintenance  of  such  stones,  including  the 
stones  located  at  each  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  at  the  corners  of  the 
ten-mile  square  delineating  the  original  site 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  which  programs  may 
include  written  agreements  l>etween  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  private  individ- 
uals.   State    or    local    governments    having 


Jurisdiction  over  areas  in  which  the  bound- 
ary stones  are  located,  or  any  combination 
or  combinations  thereof; 

(3)  a  program  for  the  relocation  and  re- 
placement or  site  marking  of  those  bound- 
ary stones  which  have  been  moved,  are 
missing,  or  which  cannot  be  placed  In  their 
original  location; 

(4)  a  schedule  and  financial  program  for 
providing  adequate  preservation,  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  such  boundary  stones; 

(5)  a  program,  developed  in  coordination 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  a 
public  information  display  related  to  the 
history  of  the  survey  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  aa  conducted  during  the  yean 
1791  and  1792,  including  information  related 
to  the  original  surveyors,  the  Instruments 
and  techniques  used  by  such  surveyors,  and 
surveying  methods  and  techniques  currently 
In  use;  and 

(6)  such  other  plan  elements  as  the  Direc- 
tor deems    necessary. 

(c)  Following  the  approval  of  the  plan 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  director,  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  implement  such  plan 
to  provide  for  the  preservation,  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  such  boundary  stones. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  thla  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary is, authorized  to  acquire  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  transfer  from  any  other  Federal 
agency,  or  exchange,  such  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  (Including  easements),  together 
with  Improvements  thereon,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  plan.  Lands  and 
Interests  therein  so  acquired  shall  be  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  National  Park 
System,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  including  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  and  foUow- 
Ing),  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat.  666;   16  U.S.C.  901-7). 

Sec.  6.  Effective  October  1,  1980,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brute 
of  violence  has  taken  another  gaitle 
teacher  from  us.  Our  former  colleague, 
the  well-known  apostle  of  peace,  Al 
Lowenstein,  was  cut  down  by  gunfire 
on  Friday  last. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  tomorrow  on  Tuesday  at 
1  p.m.  eastern  time  at  123  East  55th 
Street.  55th  and  Lexington,  in  the  city  of 
New  Yoric.  The  burial  will  be  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
A  special  order  will  be  taken  out  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  to  memorialize  our 
dearly  departed  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Lowenstein  was  an  in- 
spiration to  thousands  of  us  to  respond 


to  our  best  instincts  rattier  than  our 
worst. 


AliLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  late  fifties,  I  was  a  Chi  Omega  at  the 
Univn^ity  of  Minnesota  and  was  very 
concerned  about  such  issues  as  what  to 
wear  to  the  spring  dance.  I  was  then  in 
the  student  senate  and  met  Al  Lowen- 
stein. Al  came  to  our  campus  and  really 
expanded  the  horizons  of  many  students, 
introducing  them  to  the  real  meaning  of 
brotherhood,  caring  and  what  we  should 
do  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Racism  in  our  country,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  South  Africa's  Namibia  suddenly  be- 
came issues  upon  which  our  student  gov- 
ernment moved  because  of  Al's  prod- 
ding. Unlike  most  of  us  who  are  politi- 
cians, Al  did  not  promise  that  he  would 
make  the  world  better  for  us.  Instead  he 
said  we  would  only  make  progress  on  our 
progress  if  we  all  worked  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  world  would 
be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  if  we 
all  followed  his  examine  and  stopped 
promising  to  solve  people's  problems  for 
them  or  blaming  people  who  have  not 
solved  the  problems  for  us,  but  rather 
recommitted  ourselves  to  all  working  to- 
gether to  solve  the  very,  very  many  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  all. 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow  with 
the  passing  of  Al  Lowenstein  who  was  a 
superlative  Congressman.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  the  floor  and  participated 
very  fully  in  all  of  the  activities  of  this 
body.  He  is  responsible  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  people  becoming 
active  in  our  poUtical  system.  He  himself, 
through  his  efforts  of  inspiring  others, 
plajred  an  instrumental  part  in  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  in  striking  out 
for  having  people  participate  in  the  ef- 
forts to  strike  out  for  justice  within  our 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  all  Jcto  in 
expressing  regret  to  his  family  and 
through  expressing  our  own  appreciation 
for  the  marvelous  contribution  he  made 
to  our  society. 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Spesiker,  last  Friday 
a  brilliant,  dedicated  American,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  was  senselessly 
murdered — a  victim  of  the  violence  he 
abhorred. 

Allard  Lowenstein  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
moral  convicUons,  who  was  a  major 
factor  in  bringing  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
an  end. 

Allard  loved  people.  He  was  readily  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  sought  him.  He  loved 
this  country.  The  carnage  of  war  was 
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THE  LATE  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  HARI  IN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  t4  revise  ana  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARKIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
this  Nation  Ic  st  an  American.  Now  one 
might  ask,  "A /hat  is  so  imusual  about 
that?  Americi  ns  die  or  meet  uncertain 
fates  every  (ay."  What  wjis  imusual 
about  this  \o!  s  was  that  a  young  man 
suffering  fron  severe  mental  disorders 
put  a  handgui  in  his  pocket,  walked  into 
an  office  in  Ni  iw  York  C'ty,  and  snuffed 
out  the  life  >f  a  great  American,  Al 
Lowenstein. 

Al  Lowenste  In  was  the  embod'ment  of 


what  it  mean/ 
as  a  citizen  of 
Member  of  the 


to  fulfill  one's  obligation 
America.  He  was  a  former 
House,  he  was  an  inspira- 


tion to  thoi  sands  of  young  people 
throughout  t  lis  coimtry,  he  was  a 
friend  of  aU  who  believed  in  human 
rights,  civil  rii  ihts,  justice,  and  compas- 
sion. He  was  s  Iso  my  friend  and  I  shall 
never  forget  h  m  nor  cease  to  be  inspired 
by  his  memor: . 

Al  Lowenst<ln  was  more  than  ordi- 
nary— he  was  sxtraordinary.  As  Richard 
Cohen  so  aptlj  put  it  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Al  Lowenstein  was  a 


person  who  "mattered":  He  "mattered" 
in  all  those  issues  and  in  all  those 
struggles  that  seek  to  make  the  world  a 
more  peaceful  and  sane  place  to  live.  He 
"mattered"  in  all  those  issues  that  seek 
to  make  the  human  animal  more  knowl- 
edgeable, more  humane,  and  more  de- 
cent. In  short,  Al  Lowenstein  "mattered" 
in  those  issues  which  are  the  philosophi- 
cal foundations  of  America:  Liberty, 
equality,  and  justice. 

Not  long  ago  this  Congress  authorized 
a  medal  to  be  struck  for  another  person, 
with  the  inscript'on  on  the  medal: 
•American."  Without  detracting  at  all 
from  that  tribute,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
strike  another  medal  for  Al  Lowenstein: 
•  Al  Lowenstein,  the  American's  Ameri- 
can" for  that  is  what  he  truly  was  and 
that  is  what  he  will  always  remain. 


THE  LATE  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  add  my  words  to  those  that 
have  gone  before  in  memory  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Allard  Lowenstein.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  single 
mdividual  in  this  Nation  wno  was  more 
responsible  for  the  change  in  political 
winds  that  resulted  in  the  ending  of  our 
participation  in  the  violence  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  Al  would  probably  want  us  to  put 
aside  our  grief,  and  in  that  pursuit  I 
wanted  just  to  read  several  paragraphs 
from  an  article  in  a  newspaper  that  he 
wrote  in  memory  of  Robert  Kennedy  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  that  assassina- 
tion. The  words  really  apply  to  Al  as 
much  as  to  anyone.  They  are: 

He  wanted  eyeryone  to  see  what  seemed 
so  obvious  to  him:  that  If  people  couldn't 
be  roused  to  try  to  make  a  difference  In  the 
effort  to  "reclaim"  their  country,  they  would 
make  a  difference  anyway  by  not  trying. 

Almost  alone  he  saw  the  nature  of  the 
lassoes  that  were  hobbling  the  machinery  of 
democracy,  and  he  set  out  to  weaken  the 
hobblers  and  strengthen  the  hobbled. 

And  anybody  who  finds  himself  wish- 
ing on  this  occasion  that  Allard  Lowen- 
stein were  still  around  knows  what  Al 
would  be  saying  if  he  were — knows  that 
we  have  dallied  long  enough,  and  that  it 
is  past  time  to  try  again  to  do  better,  to 
make  a  difference;  past  time  to  dream 
again  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
to  ask  again  why  they  are  not. 


ST.   PATRICK'S   DAY   BLIZZARD   OF 
GREEN  INTO  THE  TREASURY 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  prop- 
erly so,  you  are  displaying  the  green 
blazer  for  St.  Patrick's  Day,  but  there  Is 
another  kind  of  blazer  that  we  call  a 
green  blizzard.  It  was  a  green  blizzard  an- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  so-called  anti-infiation 
message  that  he  presented  to  the  Nation. 


It  will  be  a  green  blizzard  of  money  that 
will  be  coming  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  because  once  again  the 
President  is  going  to  solve  inflation  by 
increasing  the  taxes  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  pay,  and 
pay,  and  pay.  The  hard  working  taxpay- 
ers will  have  to  pay  that  new  tax  in  the 
end  products  that  come  out  of  the  re- 
fineries as  a  result  of  buying  foreign 
crude  oil. 

A  major  plank  of  this  "new"  adminis- 
tration program,  the  import  crude  oil 
tax,  is  inflationary.  The  President  him- 
self said  so  in  his  own  press  conference 
right  after  he  had  announced  this  pro- 
gram. So  you  guessed  it,  the  new  tax  is 
not  anti-inflationary. 

We  should  have  a  balanced  budget. 

I  agree  with  that  principle  of  inflation 
fighting.  But  not  on  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  We  need  both  tax 
reduction  in  tax  rates,  and  a  major  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures — not  a 
green  blizzard  in  celebration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  that  comes  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  new  tax  dollars  imposed  on 
America's  consumers. 


INFLATION  CANNOT  BE  STOPPED  BY 
PRESIDENT  CARTER  S  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  I  believe  President 
Carter's  program  to  fight  inflation  will 
deepen  the  coming  recession,  fail  to  stop 
inflation,  and  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  records  you  can- 
not stop  inflation  with  a  recession.  Slow- 
ing down  the  economy  and  letting  un- 
employment go  up  is  not  a  recipe  for 
fighting  inflation.  Inflation  is  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  currency  caused  by 
the  Government,  an  imbalance  between 
the  supply  of  money  and  the  supply  of 
goods.  Not  only  must  we  increase  the  de- 
mand for  our  dollar  by  making  it  sound 
again,  "as  good  as  gold,"  but  we  must  also 
increase  the  output  of  goods,  the  num- 
ber of  jobs,  the  supply  of  housing,  and 
the  productivity  of  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses in  private  sector.  Balancing  the 
budget  by  raising  taxes,  imposing  oil  im- 
port fees,  credit  controls,  withholding 
savings  from  earning  interest,  is  a  recipe 
for  still  lower  savings,  more  unemploy- 
ment, lower  growth — and  therefore  more, 
not  less,  inflation. 

D  1220 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that,  because  they  will  increase 
unemployment  from  5.8  to  8  percent,  cur- 
rent economic  policies  will  be  throwing 
away  $55  billion  to  $64  billion  In  lost  rev- 
enue and  higher  spending. 

A  continued  no-growth  economic  pol- 
icy will  be  a  tragedy  for  the  American 
people.  We  cannot  help  America's  poor 
by  making  America  poor,  and  the  policies 
designed  by  President  Carter  in  his  antl- 
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inflation  program  announced  Friday  are 
designed  to  make  our  Nation  poorer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  produce  our  way 
out  of  inflation,  and  that  will  only  come 
when  we  restore  a  soimd  dollar  and  re- 
duce the  tax  and  regulatory  burden  on 
the  American  people. 


HOW  ONE   CALIFORNIA   CORPORA- 
TION RESPONDS   TO   TRADE   RE- 
QUESTS FROM  IRAN 
(Mr.  LACHDMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  long  and  frustrating  crisis  of 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Iran,  the 
American  people  have  shown  a  patriot- 
ism and  strength  of  spirit  that  have  re- 
juvenated this  coimtry. 

There  have  been  countless  ways  Ameri- 
cans have  expressed  their  solidarity  and 
support  for  the  hostages  from  ringing 
church  bells  to  flag  decals  to  prayers. 

Another  approach  has  been  suggested 
by  a  company  in  California,  the  Talley 
Corp.  Their  subsidiary  in  Germany  has 
gotten  requests  from  Iran  to  purchase 
certain  articles.  The  company's  response 
to  the  request  is: 

Delivery  Immediately  from  stock  upon  your 
release  of  hostages  In  Teheran ! 

If  there  are  any  U.S.  companies  stiU 
conducting  business  vrtth  Iran,  that 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  them  as  well. 


fair."  Another  quote,  "From  what  I  see 
in  supermarkets,  people  with  food 
stamps  buy  exotic  foods  and  out-of- 
season  fruits."  "It  makes  me  mad  to 
see  people  standing  in  front  of  me  with 
food  stamps  buying  things  that  I  can't 
afford — convenience  foods  and  the  best 
cuts  of  meat.  My  husband  and  I  must 
scrimp  and  save  to  make  ends  meet.  I 
don't  think  the  food  stamp  program  is 
fair." 

There  were  many  other  comments,  but 
the  above  quotes  generally  epitomize 
the  reaction  of  the  customers  to  our  food 
stamp  program. 


A  RESPONSE  FROM  WISCONSIN  TO 
ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  spend  4  hours 
talking  with  people  at  Super  Ron's  Food 
Center,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  If  the  comments 
heard  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public 
are  indicative  of  temper  of  the  times, 
then  the  American  people  are  incensed 
and  upset  with  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. President  Carter's  10-cent- 
a-gallon  gas  tax  increase  proposal  came 
under  heavy  fire.  Comments  like,  "10 
cents  a  gallon  tax  hits  only  the  little 
man,  not  the  millionaire"  and  "the 
President  asks  the  American  people  to 
cut  back  on  gasoline  use  and  the  Presi- 
dent talks  of  balancing  the  budget  to 
ease  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  then 
with  the  next  breath,  he  announces  10 
cents  per  gallon  tax  increase.  The  Presi- 
dent asks  all  of  us  to  cut  back  and  then 
he  boosts  taxes.  It  doesn't  make  sense." 

I  kept  a  ttdly,  23  people  were  opposed 
to  the  gas  tax  increase  and  four  people 
were  in  favor  of  the  tax  increase. 

Many  comments  were  made  about  the 
unfairness  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
Most  people  were  in  favor  of  the  concept 
of  the  food  stamps  but  many  were  vocal, 
very  vozal,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
administration  of  the  program.  Com- 
ments range  from,  "I  know  a  needy,  80- 
year-old  woman  who  can't  get  food 
stamps,  while  college  kids  can.  That's  not 


back  on  our  already  woeful  defense  and 
national  security  resources.  This,  my  col- 
leagues, is  a  recipe  for  disaster. 


POLITICAL  OPPORTUNISM,  NOT 
COURAGE,  SEEN  AS  BASIS  FOR 
NEW   ANTI-INFLATION   PROGRAM 

( Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's fourth  anti-inflation  program  in 
as  many  years  can  best  be  described  in 
the  words  of  William  Shakespeare, 
"much  ado  about  nothing."  Rather 
than  exercise  leadership  and  cour- 
age, the  President  has  abdicated  his 
responsibilities  to  the  Congress — a  body 
with  an  even  worse  track  record  when  it 
comes  to  controlling  inflation. 

First,  he  has  not  presented  a  balanced 
budget  by  restraining  spending  $14  bil- 
lion. Instead,  he  has  unilaterally  imposed 
a  big  new  tax  on  imported  oil  which  will 
push  up  gasoUne  prices  an  additional  10 
cents  a  gallon  on  top  of  the  60-cents-a- 
gallon  price  increases  Americans  have 
had  to  absorb  already  this  past  year. 
The  revenues  from  this  new  tax,  I  re- 
peat, new  tax,  will  nearly  be  sufficient  to 
balance  the  budget  without  any  spend- 
ing cuts.  Not  only  is  a  new  tax  totally 
the  wrong  economic  medicine,  but  a  new 
tax  on  gasoline  only  punishes  American 
motorists  who  have  already  reduced 
gasoline  usage  significantly. 

Second,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
stances, he  has  not  been  specific  in  slow- 
ing spending  in  nondefense  areas.  After 
2  weeks  of  around-the-clock  meetings, 
all  his  administration  could  do  was 
promise  to  send  up  a  list  of  budget  re- 
ductions some  2  weeks  hence.  In 
short.  Carter  will  send  up  his  new  budg- 
et only  after  the  Budget  Committee  has 
marked-up  and  reported  out  its  own 
budget  resolution  for  next  year.  He  is 
trying  to  get  the  poUtical  credit  for 
cutting  the  budget  in  the  abstract  while 
Congress  takes  the  heat  of  deciding  ex- 
actly which  programs  must  be  cut  back. 
This  is  not  courage,  it  is  pure  political 
opportunism. 

Finally,  for  all  his  tough  talk  about  re- 
building our  national  defense.  Carter  has 
announced  that  he  intends  to  effectively 
cut  the  1981  defense  budget  by  over  $41/2 
billion  by  requiring  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  absorb  higher  fuel  costs  of 
that  amount  by  cutting  back  other  high 
priority  programs.  So  the  message  the 
President  has  given  the  American  peo- 
ple is  that  he  intends  to  fight  inflation 
and  balance  the  budget  by  raising  taxes 
on  the  working  people  and  by  cutting 


PRESIDENT  PURSUES  REPUBLICAN 
GOAL— A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
inflation  running  at  19  percent,  with  in- 
terest rates  rising  every  day  to  currently 
I8V2  percent,  and  with  unemployment 
unacceptably  high,  I  join  other  RepuUi- 
cans  in  support  of  part  of  the  President's 
recently  announced  anti-inflation  pack- 
age. After  three  budgets  with  record  high 
deficits,  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  finally 
committed  himself  to  a  goal  which  Re- 
publicans have  pursued  for  25  years — a 
balanced  budget. 

Nearly  2  months  ago,  the  President 
submitted  a  budget  which  he  hailed  as 
"prudent  and  responsible."  Now  he  is 
telling  us  that  budget  is  not  good  enough. 
Why  did  he  not  submit  a  balanced 
budget  2  months  ago? 

I  find  it  difficult  to  beUeve  that  eco- 
nomic circumstances  have  changed  as 
drastically  as  the  President  said  over 
that  short  period  of  time.  Clearly,  at 
least  part  of  what  he  said  last  week  was 
politically  motivated.  His  proposed  10- 
cents-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline  will 
only  exacerbate  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures we  feel  today.  His  call  lor  banks 
to  withhold  taxes  on  interest  incwne 
would  only  further  discourage  savings 
at  a  time  when  personal  saving  is  at  an 
all-time  low,  and  it  is  simply  a  charade 
by  speeding  up  the  coUection  of  revenues. 


A  BILL  TO  REDUCE  POOD  DISTRIBU- 
TION  COSTS — TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  ALLARD  K. 
LOWENSTEIN 

(Mrs.  FEN  WICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  this  morning  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  a  bill  which  I  think  is  urgraitly 
needed,  a  bill  to  cut  the  cost  of  distrib- 
uting food  by  simply  removing  all  food 
for  human  consumption  from  the  c(m- 
trol  and  aegis  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  This  would  drop  the 
cost  of  food  by  something  between  19  and 
33  percent  by  reducing  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing food,  and  certainly  our  pe<q}le 
need  that  relief  in  these  times  of  infla- 
tion. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  a 
tragedy  which  has  pushed  some  of  these 
things  a  little  bit  to  one  side  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  is  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague,  my  good  friend,  Allard  Lowen- 
stein. 

I  worked  most  closely  with  him  for 
some  time,  particularly  on  behalf  of  the 
questions  concerning  Rhodesia'^  Zim- 
babwe and  the  elections  there.  I  do  not 
think  in  all  my  long  years  in  working 
for  causes  I  have  ever  met  anyone  who 
had  a  purer  spirit  or  a  more  devoted  and 
clear-minded  acceptance  of  the  truth. 
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Allard  Lot  'ensteln  was  not  a,  man  who 
was  boiuid  t  y  prejudice  and  bias  in  any 
direction.  H<  sought  the  truth.  He  sought 
to  do  good.  He  did  good,  and  he  found 
the  truth  ii  so  many  places  and  in  so 
many  ways. 

Mr.  Speaki  >r,  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
our  country. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Thobcas  P.  O'NEnx,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Speakex:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Office  or 
the  Clerk  at  11:50  a.m.  on  Friday,  March  14, 
1980,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  irom 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  to  the 
Congress  the  annual  report  on  Cash  Awards 
for  Military  Personnel  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmtjnd  L.  Hznshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Coixit, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceeding  of  the 
Senate,  Congressional  Record,  March  14 
1980,  p.  5565.) 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE ALL  MID  K.  LOWENSTEIN 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CASH  AWARDS 
FOR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1979— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pishenas. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  Congressional  Record,  March  14 
1980,  p.  5564.) 


THE  12TH,  13TH.  and  14TH  ANNUAL 
REPORTS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  HUMANI- 
TIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
I  transmit  herewith  the  12th,  13th  and 
14th  annual  reports  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  These  re- 
ports cover  the  activities  of  the  Endow- 
ment during  Fiscal  Years  1977,  1978  and 
1979. 

JncHT  Carter. 
The  White  House.  March  17.  1980. 


ute.    and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEIsi.  Mr.  Soeaker,  not  just 
his  family  an  I  friends  but  the  people  of 
this  Nation  ai  id  of  the  entire  world  suf- 
fered a  treme  adous  loss  in  the  death  of 
Allard  Lowen!  tein  on  Friday. 

Al  Lowenst<  in  fought  injustice  all  his 
life,  whether  that  injustice  occurred 
around  the  earner  or  halfway  around 
the  world.  I  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship  foi  almost  25  years  and  the 


being  associated  with  him 


in  some  of  the  many  important  causes 
on  which  he  spent  his  life.  He  became 
actively  engag  ;d  in  the  very  first  politi 


n  which  I  participated  as 
ii  1959,  throwing  himself 
1  osing  effort  to  reform  the 
local  Democratic  organization,  immedi- 
ately upon  reti  iming  from  a  very  danger- 
ous trip  fron  what  was  then  called 
South- West  A  rlca,  now  Namibia.  A  mu- 
tual friend  of  ours.  Bob  Wechsler,  who 
went  to  grade  school  with  Al  Lowensteln 
remembers  wh  en  they  were  7  or  8  years 
old  and  Allarc  collecting  money  for  the 
Spanish  loyalists  in  their  flght  against 
Franco  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Speakei ,  there  are  never  enough 
people  like  A  lard  Lowensteln  around. 
His  loss  woulc  always  be  a  severe  one. 
Especially  thi^  time  when  so  much  of 
the  world  is  in  despair  his  loss  devastates 
us  beyond  won  Is. 


□  1230 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washincton.  D.C., 

March  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  0"Neii,l,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Speakeb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  on  Thursday,  March  13,  1980  at 
4:54  p.m.,  and  said  to  contain  a  message 
from  the  President  wherein  he  transmits 
a  report  on  the  pay  adjustment  ordered  lor 
the  Federal  statutory  pay  systems  In  Octo- 
ber 1979  and  March  1980. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Hensmaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVn,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  or  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to,  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcalls,  if  postponed,  wiil  be 
taken  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  1980. 
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REPORT  ON  PAY  ADJUSTMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  96-281) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  STRIKING  OF 
BICENTENNIAL  MEDALS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1515)  to  authorize  the  striking  of 
bicentennial  medals,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  com- 
memoration of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  those  individuals  who  participated  In  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Society") 
not  more  than  fifty  thousand  medals  each 
year  with  suitable  designs,  emblems,  and  in- 
scriptions to  be  determined  by  the  Society, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  production  faculties  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  medals  shall  be 
struck  and  delivered  at  such  time  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Society  in  quantities  not  less 
than  two  thousand  medals  of  each  alloy  au- 
thorized in  this  Act.  but  no  medals  shall  be 
struck  after  December  31,  1989.  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3651  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368) 


See.  2.  The  medals  shaU  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Society 
at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of 
machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  plus  a 
surcharge  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  such 
cost  of  manufacture.  Such  surcharge  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts.  Security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Society  to  Indemnify  the  United  States  for 
full  payment  of  the  costs  of  manufacttire. 

Sxc.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  struck  In 
bronze,  silver,  and  gold  and  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  as  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  In  consultation  with  the 
Society. 

Sxc.  4.  No  agreement  or  contract  shall  be 
entered  Into,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  so- 
ciety and  any  person  for  the  marketing  of 
the  medals  authorized  by  this  Act.  All  gross 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  medals 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  accrue.  In  their 
entirety,  to  the  Society. 

Sec.  5.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
all  books,  records,  documents,  and  other  data 
of  the  Society  as  may  be  related  to  the  medals 
authorized  by  this  Act,  Including  all  records 
and  documents  pertaining  to  the  marketing 
of  the  medals. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

■Riere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1515  provides  for 
the  striking  of  medals  by  the  U.S.  Mint 
for  sale  by  the  U.S.  Capitol  historical 
Society.  • 

As  mtuiy  of  our  Members  know,  the 
President  of  tiie  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  is  our  former  colleague  Fred 
Schwengel  from  the  State  of  Iowa.  As 
president  of  the  society  he  has  played 
a  very  important  role  and  has  earned 
the  accolades  of  many  of  the  Members 
and  those  people  who  visit  t^e  Capitol. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  members 
of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Histor- 
ical Society.  The  society  is  a  nwi-proflt 
organization  which  conducts  educational 
and  artistic  programs  in  honor  of  the 
Capitol's  role  as  a  symbol  of  American 
democracy. 

The  bill  provides  that  thi  Mint  shall 
strike  for  the  Society  not'  more  than 
50,000  medals  a  year  through  1989.  These 
medals  will  commemorate  events  and  in- 
dividuals who  played  important  roles  in 
the  founding  of  our  country.  There  will 
be  no  expense  to  the  Government  because 
of  this  legislation.  In  fact,  it  will  actually 
bring  receipts  into  the  Treasury.  The 
Mint  wil  be  reimbursed  for  the  medals 
at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture plus  a  50-percent  surcharge.  This 
surcharge  accomplishes  a  number  of  im- 
portant objectives.  First,  it  reimburses 


the  Government  for  the  added  value  and 
prestige  that  accompany  medals  struck 
by  the  Mint.  Second,  it  assures  that  the 
Mint  does  not  compete  mif  airly  with  pri- 
vate manufacturers  of  medals.  Finally, 
it  assures  that  the  Government  is  fully 
compensated  for  all  of  the  indirect  costs 
of  manufacturing  these  medals  and  that 
the  manufacture  of  these  medals  will  in 
no  way  contribute  to  the  Federal  deficit. 
The  bill  contains  an  additional  safeguard 
concerning  the  cost  of  manufacturing  of 
these  medals.  The  society  is  required  to 
post  security  sufficient  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

Then  this  project  is  self-supporting? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  It  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  fantastic 
and  something  new  here  on  the  floor.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  But  I  think  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society  deserves,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  remarks,  the  accolades. 
They  have  done  a  tremendous  job. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Our  former  colleague  Fred  Schwen- 
gel has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  As  are  other  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Board  and  are  doing  this  fantastic  work. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  evidence  is 
around  the  Capitol.  An  example  is  the 
restoration  of  the  painting  project  of  the 
corridors  and  the  ceilings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  By  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  money,  the  prof- 
its, that  come  out  of  the  sale  of  these 
medals  will  go  to  defray  expenses  of  that 
type  of  work. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  both  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach),  for  bringing  this  very  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  society  get  maximiun  benefit 
from  the  sales,  the  bill  prohibits  the 
Society  from  entering  into  any  agree- 
ments or  contracts  for  the  marketing  of 
these  medals.  All  gross  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  medals  shall  accrue  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society  serves 
a  valuable  function  in  maintaining  and 
teaching  people  about  this  most  historic 
building  of  American  democracy.  These 
medals  will  enable  the  society  to  continue 
its  active  role  in  making  the  Capitol 
worthy  of  the  respect  it  receives. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
and  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bUI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  is  before  us 


today  would  authorize  the  issuance  of 
national  medals  annually  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989.  in  commemoration  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  those 
individuals  who  participated  in  the 
American  Revolution.  The  bill  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  the  medals,  not  more  than  50.000 
each  year,  and  furnish  them  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  upon  full  re- 
imbursement of  cost,  plus  a  surcharge 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing cost. 

The  society,  a  privately  financed,  non- 
governmental organization,  would  ttien 
sell  the  medals  to  the  general  public  and 
use  the  sales  proceeds  for  various  proj- 
ects connected  with  the  Capitol  and  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

These  Bicentennial  national  medals 
are  intended  to  extend  the  now  expired 
national  medal  program  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration  in  1972.  In 
the  act  of  1972.  the  Congress  authorized 
the  ARBA  to  issue  a  series  of  commemo- 
rative medals  for  the  Bicentennial,  and  to 
use  the  funds  raised  from  the  sale  of  the 
medals  for  matching  grants  supporting 
various  Bicentennial  projects  through- 
out the  Nation.  Unlike  ARBA,  however, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  society  is  a  non -Governmental 
privately  financed  organization.  There- 
fore, the  role  of  the  Mint  in  this  instance 
would  be  limited  to  the  production  of 
the  medals  for  the  society. 

The  striking  of  national  medals  by  the 
Mint  for  a  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  approxi- 
mately 3  decades  of  practice.  Since  the 
early  1950's,  the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  on  over  forty  different  occa- 
sions authorizing  the  Mint  to  produce 
national  medals  at  cost  for  nongovern- 
mental sponsoring  groups.  Such  authori- 
zations have  served  both  to  honor  an  in- 
dividual or  commemorate  an  event  of 
national  importance  and  to  generate 
funds  for  objectives  associated  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  particular  indi- 
vidual or  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  its  15-year  his- 
tory, the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society 
has  served  to  encourage  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  founding, 
growth,  and  significance  of  the  Capitol 
Building  as  the  tangible  symbol  of  our 
representative  Government.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  the  CcHigress  is  a  member  of  the 
society  but  it  does  not  receive  an  appro- 
priation from  Congress. 

The  society's  unique  relationship  with 
the  Congress  and  the  Capitol  Building 
make  it  the  most  appropriate  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  restoration  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building  and  to  research  the  history 
of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  it  would  be  remiss  of  me  not 
to  stress  the  outstanding  job  done  by  my 
predecessor  as  Representative  from  the 
First  District  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fred  Schwen- 
gel, who  as  head  of  the  Capitol  Historical 
Society  has  been  responsible  for  so  many 
worthwhile  historical  and  architectural 
initiatives  related  to  this  body  and  this 
great  building. 

"Hie  society  has  done  a  good  job  and 
this  series  of  medals  will  appropriately 
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OOLD  ME3AL  FOR  A.  PHILIP 
llANDOLPH 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
rules  and  pass  the  bill. 


H.R.  5625,  authorizing  the  President  of 
the   United   States   to   present   a   gold 
medal  to  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Insti- 
tute, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  5625 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembed.  That  (a) 
the  President  is  authorized  to  present  In  the 
name  cf  Congress,  an  appropriate  gold  medal 
to  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute.  In  rec- 
ognition of  A.  Philip  Randolph's  life-long 
advocacy  of  peaceful  change  on  behalf  of 
workers  and  minorities.  For  such  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  to 
be  struck  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  em- 
blems, device,  and  inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  (20.000  after 
October  1,  1980.  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof.  Including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal,  and  the  appro- 
priation used  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
368). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5625  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  present  on  behalf  of 
Congress  a  spec'ally  struck  gold  medal 
to  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute.  This 
medal  is  in  recognition  of  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph's lifelong  advocacy  of  peaceful 
change  on  behalf  of  workers  and  minori- 
ties. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  dedicated  his  en- 
tire life  to  improving  the  standards  of  all 
Americans  while  adhering  to  the  princi- 
ple of  nonviolent  action.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment find  his  activities  have  benefited 
aU. 

In  1925  he  orgEinized  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  During  the  1930's 
his  activities  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment helped  shape  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
1955  merger  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  man 
whose  leadership  flowed  from  the  depth 
of  his  humanity.  His  determination  to 
work  peacefully  within  the  framework 
of  the  American  system  remained  im- 
shaken.  His  determination  and  example 
showed  that  it  was  possible. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  after 
personally  suffering  from  oppression  and 


prejudice,  to  turn  toward  easy  totalitar- 
ian solutions.  However,  he  understood 
that  systems  based  on  total  power  could 
easily  trample  the  most  basic  human 
rights  and  commit  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. He  was  able  to  avoid  the  easy 
but  erroneous  path  of  radicalism  without 
sacrificing  his  determination  to  better  the 
condition  of  workers  and  all  humanity. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  the  striking 
of  bronze  duplicates  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  requires  the  appropriation  for 
the  gold  medal  be  reimbursed  from  the 
sale  of  the  duplicates.  These  bronze  med- 
als will  be  sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
recover  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal.  The 
sale  of  the  bronze  duplicates  allows  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  honoring  A.  Philip 
Randolph  and  also  defrays  the  cost  of 
the  gold  medal. 

I  knew  A.  Philip  Randolph  when  he 
was  alive  and  I  am  acquainted  with  his 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  labor 
movement.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  he  be 
honored  as  a  pioneer  in  securing  human 
rights  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  We 
can  show  that  gratitude  by  presenting 
this  gold  medal  to  the  Institute  named 
for  him  and  dedicated  to  carrying  on  his 
principles. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
present  a  gold  medal  to  the  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute  in  recognition  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph's  life-long  advocacy  of 
peaceful  change  on  behalf  of  workers  and 
minorities. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  organized  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  in 
1925.  It  was  the  first  black  union  granted 
a  charter  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Randolph  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  advocates  of  racial  equality  in 
this  country  in  modem  times.  At  a  time 
when  American  society  was  plagued  with 
segregation  practices,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  use  economic  power  to  better  the 
lives  of  black  citizens. 

In  1955,  when  the  AFL  merged  with 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
to  form  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  Randolph  was 
instrumental  in  persuading  it  to  ban  dis- 
crimination in  unions.  In  1957,  he  became 
a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  A.  Philip  Randolph's  ho- 
rizons were  broader  than  the  union  he 
founded.  He  was  a  major  force  in  open- 
ing war  industries  in  World  War  H  to 
black  workers  and  in  persuading  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  to  end  segregation 
in  the  armed  services  after  the  draft  was 
relnstituted  in  1948  during  the  first  days 
of  the  cold  war. 

He  was  an  organizer  of  no  less  than 
five  marches  on  Washington,  including 
th?  massive  demonstration  led  by  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  August 
i9*)3.  That  march  was  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  legislation  outlawed  discrim- 
ination in  public  places  of  accommoda- 
tion, employment,  and  unions. 

It  thus  embodied  the  goals  for  which 
Mr.  Randolph  strived  for  most  of  his  life. 

Among  his  other  concerns  was  segre- 
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gation  in  the  Nation's  school  sjrstons, 
and  his  death  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  historic  decision  in  the  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  case  which 
outlawed  the  separate-but-equal  stand- 
ard which  had  prevailed  in  many  of  the 
Nation's  public  school  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  was  established  to  promote  co- 
operation between  labor  and  the  black 
community.  It  is  fitting  that  this  gold 
medal  be  struck  for  such  a  commendable 
purpose  honoring  such  a  commendable 
life  of  public  service. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My  understanding  is  that  normally 
before  this  kind  of  legislation  is  brought 
forward,  striking  a  medal  of  some  kind, 
that  usually  we  made  the  attempt  to  get 
at  least  218  sponsors  for  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

I  understand  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  may  introduce  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rotjsselot),  my  good 
friend,  has  asked  that  question.  We  have 
two  more  bills  before  our  subcommittee 
dealing  with  gold  medals,  and  there  also 
Is  the  bill  for  the  hockey  team  and  the 
Eric  Heiden  medal. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement.  I 
made  a  public  statement  on  the  fioor, 
and  I  want  to  reiterate  my  statement. 

Since  some  Mcmbeis  have  expressed  a 
concern  that  the  significance  of  the  gold 
medsd  has  been  reduced,  I  have  decided 
to  Institute  a  new  policy,  and  this  policy 
is  in  effect  after  the  last  two  bills  that  I 
mentioned. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why  not  now? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  In  other  words,  I 
wanted  to  complete  the  business  of  the 
committee. 

I  have  decided  to  institute  a  new  pro- 
cedure that  will  make  certain  only  events 
and  individuals  that  have  truly  con- 
tributed to  the  history  of  this  country 
will  be  considered  for  gold  medals. 

From  now  on,  any  gold  medal  legisla- 
tion, and  I  want  the  Members  to  under- 
stand this,  referred  to  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  must  have  218 
cosponsors  before  the  legislation  will  be 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  This 
procedure  will  be  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  in  dealing  with  legislation 
establishing  special  weeks  or  days  of  the 
year. 

This  new  procedure  should  make  cer- 
tahi,  by  requiring  a  majority  of  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
to  cosponsor  a  medal  bill,  that  only  the 
most  important  acts  and  individuals  will 
be  honored. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  H  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  want  to  compli- 


ment my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  in- 
stituting this  proceeding,  because  as  he 
has  already  mentioned,  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  before 
they  issue  resolutions  relating  to  Milk 
Day  or  something  like  that,  require  at 
least  218  Members  to  show  that  a  ma- 
jority are  in  favor  of  whatever  that  is; 
and  I  certainly  think  that  should  apply 
to  medals  that  are  being  issued. 

I  am  sorry  our  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Rettss)  ,  who 
introduced  this  legislation  is  not  here 
to  tell  us  why  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph 
has  made  such  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion. 

I  know  he  was  president  of  the  tmion, 
and  I  guess  he  did  not  sleep  much,  but 
I  do  believe  that  we  should  have  an  ex- 
planation of  why  Mr.  Randolph  has 
made  such  a  major  craitribution  to 
America  when  he  was  living,  so  that  we 
should  be  striking  a  medal. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  see  anywhere  our 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  and  chairman 
of  the  committee,  but  I  am  sure  he  will 
want  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
when  the  gentleman  gets  permission  to 
do  that. 
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I  am  very  familiar  with  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Randolph.  I  am  not  sure  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all 
time;  but  then  I  will  not  conunent  on 
that,  because  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  will  want 
to  be  here  and  tell  us  the  great  contribu- 
tion he  made;  but  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  yielding; 
since  if  we  have  a  vote  on  this  it  will  be 
put  over  until  tomorrow,  I  assume,  so 
maybe  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  will  be  back  and  can  take 
a  1  minute  speech  tomorrow  and  tell 
us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  yield  in  1  minute:  but  I  would  first 
like  to  respond. 

As  a  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  I  think  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  A.  Philip  Randolph  be 
honored  in  this  way.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  black  leaders  in  this 
century  and  in  this  country.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope,  speaking  for  the  minority, 
that  this  bill  will  be  well  received  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  the  new  pr(x:ediu%  that 
is  going  to  be  followed  henceforth.  As 
one  who  has  shown  concern  for  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  value  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  making  sure  that  those  who 
do  receive  the  gold  medal  know  its  note- 
worthiness  for  receiving  it,  and  I  do  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
new  procedure. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  the  time. 


Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  join  the  debate  simply  out  of  sur- 
prise, really,  at  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
remarks  from  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  am  sure  that  some- 
one who  has  studied  the  history  of  our 
country  as  thoroughly  as  the  gentleman 
has  would  recognize  the  quite  unique  and 
very  profound  impact  that  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph had  over  a  series  of  decades  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  poUtical,  and  of 
course,  particularly  the  civil  rights  as- 
pects of  our  Nation's  history  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

I  wanted  simply  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  very  excellent 
comments,  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  remarks. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  appropriate  and 
important  thing  that  we  do  here  today. 
I  wanted  to  join  with  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leadership  of  the  commit- 
tee in  expressing  that  view. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  did  not  un- 
derstand my  tone.  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
direct.  I  have  some  real  questions  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Randolph  is  the  greatest 
leader  we  have  had  in  the  union  move- 
ment or  the  labor  movement. 

I  would  think  Mr.  Meaney  would  have 
been  far  ahead  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
consideration.  I  think  there  are  many 
others  in  the  labor  and  imion  movement 
for  whom  we  could  strike  medals  that 
are  head  and  shoulders  above  the  con- 
tribution made  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  the 
workingmen  of  the  country;  so  if  my 
tone  was  somehow  considered  improper, 
I  was  just  questioning  this. 

The  gentleman  can  see  how  many 
people  there  are  on  the  fioor  and  I  am 
just  sorry  that  the  sponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution was  not  here.  That  gentleman 
certainly  does  not  have  218  cosponsors. 
That  does  not  mean  he  needs  them  to 
bring  this  to  the  floor;  but  when  we  are 
going  to  take  consideration  of  some- 
thing as  important  as  giving  recogni- 
tion to  a  national  leader.  I  think  there 
are  many  more  who  have  contributed  to 
the  labor  unions  and  labor  movement 
that  far  exceed  what  they  have  done 
than  this  gentleman. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

There  is  a  colloquialism  that  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  have  heard  from 
time  to  time  about  when  people  have 
not  either  grasped  or  were  not  present 
or  for  some  reason  did  not  understand 
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tunately could  not  be  here  to  tell  us  why 
we  should  be  passing  this  resolution. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague,  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa,  suggesting  that  I  am 
not  "out  to  lunch."  I  appreciate  that 
support. 

I  will  be  glad  to  take  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  out  to  lunch 
if  the  gentleman  is  interested. 
Mr.  WEISS.  I  accept  the  invitation. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

My  remarks  are  without  regard  to 
the  recipient  of  this  medal  authorized  in 
the  pending  legislation,  which  Is  not  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  but  the  Randolph's  In- 
stitute, since  Mr.  Randolph  has  passed 
on  some  years  ago. 

The  debate  that  has  just  preceded  my 
remarks  raises  the  entire  question  that 
bothers  me,  and  that  is  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
be  in  the  medal  awarding  business.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  minority  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  for  inforrtation  that  has 
been  provided  to  me  today  regarding  the 
recent  habits  of  the  Congress  in  grant- 
ing medals. 

Between  1970  and  1979,  only  four  con- 
gressionally  authorized  gold  medals 
were  authorized ;  but  in  the  last  year  or 
so.  there  has  been  a  whole  spate  of 
medals  being  Issued  by  the  Congress.  It 
apparently  is  the  coining  thing. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  instituting  a  new  procedure 
that  will  put  a  cap  on  this  kind  of  medal 
activity,  I  hope. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  further  cooperation  with  all  the 
Members,  I  made  a  statement  that  the 
Olympic  medals  bill  would  take  a  ret- 
roactive position;  but  in  order  to  work; 
together,  I  am  going  to  notify  the  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  that  unless  218 
members  sponsors  the  legislation  for 
gold  medals  for  the  Olympic  hockey  team 
and  Eric  Heiden,  that  bill  will  not  come 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  continue  to  yield,  for  that  fur- 
ther elaboration.  I  think  it  is  a  good  rule 
and  it  should  be  instituted  immediately 
and  I  applaud  that;  but  I  would  point 
out  that  the  medals  that  have  been 
issued  since  1970  have  included  Roberto 
Clemente.  Marian  Anderson,  Lt.  Gen.  Ira 
Aker,  who  was  an  aviation  pioneer  and 
an  Air  Force  leader;  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
John  Wayne,  the  three  gentlemen  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon;  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 
That  was  through  last  December. 

Now,  in  recent  days  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  I'sue  other  medals  and  we 
have  another  one  for  the  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute  before  us  today. 

Now.  the  statement  has  been  repeated- 
ly made  that  these  medals  pay  for  them- 
selves. According  to  a  letter,  dated  March 
14  from  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Stella 


B.  Hackel,  these  medals  do  not  pay  for 
themselves.  Specifically,  the  question  was 
asked  as  follows: 

Generally  speaking  is  the  mint  losing 
money  on  the  sale  of  congresslonally  au- 
thorized medals? 

D  1300 
The  answer  is,  "Up  to  this  time,  ex- 
cluding the  John  Wayne  medal,  the  Mint 
has  been  losing  money  on  the  sale  of 
individually  congressionally  authorized 
medals." 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the 
bronze  duplicates  and  whether  they  have 
paid  for  themselves  through  the  medal 
sales,  the  response  was,  "Sales  of  bronze 
duplicates  of  congressionally  authorized 
gold  medals  have  not  offset  the  costs  of 
any  recently  struck  gold  medals.  How- 
ever, the  large  sales  volume  of  the  John 
Wayne  bronze  duplicate  should  result  In 
a  net  profit  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint." 
So  I  think  the  Members  should  realize 
when  they  are  voting  on  these  bills  they 
are  voting  for  a  cost  of  about  $20,000  for 
the  production  of  a  gold  medal  alone, 
and  another  $20,000  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  medals  issued.  In 
the  case  of  John  Wayne  it  is  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  $600,000  because 
of  the  large  number  issued.  Unless  these 
medals  pay  for  themselves,  obviously  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  should  be  struck 
unless  there  is  a  very  compelling  need. 
I  have  not  seen  that  need  demonstrated 
and  I  think  it  is  about  time  to  call  a 
halt.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  legislating 
special  days  of  the  month,  and  weeks  of 
the  year,  and  so  on,  it  is  a  nice  gesture, 
and  it  makes  some  people  happy,  and 
Members  like  to  pass  such  bills  because 
it  gives  them  some  standing  with  various 
groups  and  individuals.  But  the  practice 
has  just  gotten  out  of  hand  and  it  ought 
to  stop. 

At  this  point  I  Include  the  full  text 
of  the  letter: 

Bureau  or  the  Mint, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14. 1980. 
Mr.  Frank  MACtTiRE, 

Minority    Counsel,    Subcommittee    on    Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Macuire:    Thank   you   for  your 
letter  of  March  3,  1980  requesting  Informa- 
tion about  Congressionally  authorized  med- 
als produced  by  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Our  response  to  your  questions  as  stated 

In  the  above  mentioned  letter  is  as  follows: 

Q.  How  many  Congressionally  authorized 

gold  medals  has  the  Mint  struck  over  the 

past  ten  years? 

A.  Between  January  1,  1970  and  December 
31.  1979  the  Mint  struck  four  Congression- 
ally authorized  gold  medals.  Since  November 
1978.  legislation  has  been  aoproved  authoriz- 
ing six  additional  gold  medals  including  one 
group  award.  Design  and  engraving  work  for 
these  gold  medals  is  now  in  progress.  We 
expect  to  have  the  medals  available  for 
presentation  during  1980.  In  addition,  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  two  more  Congres- 
sionally authorized  gold  medal  bills  have 
recently  been  passed. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  each  medal 
and  to  whom  was  each  presented? 

A.  The  recipient  and  purpose  for  each 
gold  medal  and  the  authorizing  legislation 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Roberto  Clemente.  Public  Law  93-33.  ap- 
proved May  14,  1973  "in  recognition  of  the 
outstanding  athletic,  dvlc,  charitable,  and 
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humanitarian  contributions  of  Roberto  Cle- 
mente." The  Law  provided  that  one  gold 
medal  be  struck  and  furnished  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh.  PA 
to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  that  or- 
ganization. It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Clemente's 
widow. 

2.  Marian  Anderson.  Public  Law  95-9,  ap- 
proved March  8,  1977  "in  recognition  of  her 
highly  distinguished  and  impressive  career 
of  more  than  half  a  century;  for  untiring 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  promotion  of 
the  arts  throughout  the  world.  Including 
establishment  of  scholarships  for  young  peo- 
ple; and  for  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  through  her  work  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations."  The  President 
presented  the  gold  medal  to  Miss  Anderson 
on  October  16,  1978. 

3.  Lt.  General  Ira  C.  E^aker.  PubUc  Law  95- 
438,  approved  October  10,  1978  "In  recogni- 
tion of  his  distinguished  career  as  an  avia- 
tion pioneer  and  Air  Force  leader."  The  gold 
medal  was  presented  to  General  Eaker  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  on  De- 
cember 17,  1979. 

4.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Public  Law  95-550, 
approved  November  1,  1978  authorized  "a 
gold  medal  to  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated service  which  her  late  husband  gave  to 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  Die  work  for  the  gold  medal  is  now 
in  progress. 

6.  John  Wayne.  Public  Law  96-15,  approved 
May  26.  1979  "in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished career  as  an  actor  and  his  service 
to  the  nation."  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Miller  presented  the  gold  medal  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Mr.  Wayne  on  March  6,  1980. 

6.  Transatlantic  Balloonists  (Ben  Abruzzo. 
Maxie  Anderson,  and  Larry  Newman).  Public 
Law  96-20,  approved  June  13,  1979  "In  rec- 
ognition of  their  distinguished  feat  as  avi- 
ation pioneers."  Die  work  for  the  gold  med- 
als is  now  In  progress. 

7.  Hubert  Humphrey.  PubUc  Law  96-21, 
approved  June  13,  1979  "authorized  gold 
medal  to  Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  distinguished  and  dedicated 
service  which  her  late  husband  gave  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  Die  work  for  the  gold  medal  will  be 
completed  in  April  1980. 

8.  The  American  Red  Cross.  Public  Law 
96-138,  approved  December  12,  1979  "In  rec- 
ognition of  its  unselfish  and  humanitarian 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
Design  work  for  the  gold  medal  is  now  in 
progress. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  cost  to  the  Mint 
for  each  gold  medal? 

A.  The  average  cost  for  the  Marian,  An- 
derson, Lt.  General  Eaker  and  the  John 
Wayne  gold  medals  was  $19,000  each.  This  in- 
cludes designs,  engraving,  die  manufacture 
and  gold  cost.  In  1971  the  Mint  purchttsed 
a  quantity  of  gold  strip  for  use  in  producing 
medals.  The  market  price  of  gold  at  that 
time  was  less  than  $40  per  fine  ounce.  The 
supply  of  this  gold  strip  was  exhausted  with 
the  striking  of  the  John  Wayne  medal.  TO 
produce  additional  gold  medals,  gold  strip 
purchases  will  be  charged  to  the  Mint  ap- 
propriation at  either  official  or  market  price 
depending  upon  legal  determination. 

Q.  In  those  cases  where  bronze  duplicates 
were  authorized  for  the  sale  to  the  public, 
bow  much  money  did  the  Mint  receive  from 
the  respective  sales? 

A.  Roberto  Clemente:  2,000  3-lnch  bronze, 
$17,327.50;   2,000  1%6-lnch  bronze,  $4,124.00. 

The  Law  provided  that  the  bronze  dupli- 
cates be  struck  and  furnished  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Mint  fully  reimbursed  for  the  costs  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Marian  Anderson:  319  3-lnch  bronze, 
$3,233.00. 


Lt.  General  Ira  C.  Eaker  Bronze  dupli- 
cates not  yet  available. 

John  Wayne:  Approx.  40.000  3-lnch  bronze. 
$320,000.00;  approx.  250.000  l^s-inch  bronze. 
$260,000.00. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  cost  to  the  Mint  for 
striking  each  of  the  bronze  duplicates? 

A.  Roberto  Clemente:  2,000  3-inch  bronze, 
$17,327.60;  2.000  l^is-inch  bronze,  $4,124.00. 

Marian  Anderson:  1,114  3-lncb  bronze, 
$16,250.40. 

Lt.  General  Ira  C.  Eaker,  none  struck. 

John  Wayne:  Since  packaging  and  ship- 
ping of  these  medals  is  now  In  progress,  total 
costs  will  not  be  available  until  July  1980. 

Q.  Specifically  which  bronze  duplicates 
have  sold  well  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  original  gold  medals? 

A.  Sales  of  bronze  duplicates  of  the  Con- 
gressionally authorized  gold  medals  have  not 
offset  the  cost  of  any  recently  struck  gold 
medals.  However,  the  large  sales  volume  of 
John  Wayne  bronze  duplicates  should  re- 
sult in  a  net  profit  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint. 

Q.  Generally  speaking.  Is  the  Mint  loelng 
money  on  the  sale  of  Congressionally  au- 
thorized medals? 

A.  Up  to  this  time  (excluding  the  John 
Wayne  Medal),  the  Mint  has  been  losing 
money  on  the  sale  of  individual  Congres- 
sionally authorized  medals.  However,  the 
sale  of  miniature  Presidential  and  other 
miniature  Mint  medals  has  more  than  off- 
set the  losses. 

Q.  In  general  do  sales  of  the  Mint's  "List 
Medals"  cover  the  total  costs  of  striking  the 
medals? 

A.  In  general,  sales  of  the  Mint's  "List 
Medals"  has  more  than  covered  the  total  cost 
of  striking  the  medals. 

We  hope  that  the  information  we  have 
furnished  to  you  will  assist  you  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  you  are  receiving.  Please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  if  you  require 
further  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Stella  B.  Hackel, 
Director  of  the  Mint. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  would  only  express  the 
optimism  with  respect  to  the  A.  PhlUp 
Randolph  Medal  there  will  be  enough 
bronze  sold  privately  that  we  can  pay 
for  this  particular  medal. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  the  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  commemorate  the 
life  and  works  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
greater  fighters  and  sigainst  racism  in 
segregation. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  man  who 
imderstood  the  price  of  success  was 
rooted  in  courage  and  commitment.  In 
1925,  outraged  and  unwilling  to  accept 
the  exploited  working  conditions  of 
working  black  men  employed  as  sleep- 
ing car  porters,  Randolph  began  to  or- 
ganize and  to  imionize  his  fellow  work- 
ers. It  took  12  long  years  of  bitter  strug- 
gle before  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters  was  able  to  reach  its  first 
contract  agreement.  Later,  the  group 
went  on  to  become  a  part  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  Randoli^  himself  became  a 
vice  president  of  this  organization. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  leader  be- 
cause he  was  a  doer.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  fighting  the  injustices  of 
discrimination  both  inside  and  outside 
the  labor  movement.  His  experience 
taught  him : 

Freedom  is  never  granted;  it  is  won.  Jus- 


tice is  never  given;  It  la  exacted.  Preedom 
and  Justice  must  be  struggled  for  by  the 
oppressed  of  all  lands  and  races  and  the 
struggle  must  be  continuous,  for  freedom 
is  never  a  final  act,  but  an  evolving  proceaa 
to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  human,  social, 
economic,  political,  and  rellglouB  relatlon- 
shlpe. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legacy  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  lives  on  through  the 
institute  foimded  to  forward  his  good 
works.  In  my  hometown  of  Memphis, 
the  Randolph  Institute  has  sought  to 
involve  the  "have-litUes"  and  the 
"have-nots"  in  the  struggles  of  social 
justice.  Organized  in  1969,  the  Mem- 
phis Randolph  Institute  now  has  a 
membership  of  over  500  men  and  women 
involved  in  seeing  that  America's  work- 
ing people,  people  of  all  backgrounds 
and  colors,  are  active  participants  in 
the  American  political  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  by  saying  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
passage  of  this  medal  to  honor  the  past 
and  future  contributions  made  by  A. 
Philip  Randolph. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  fine  statement.  Mr.  Randolph  was 
one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  move- 
ment for  human  freedom  and  dignity  in 
this  country.  I  think  it  is  a  noteworthy 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
time  to  come  over  and  make  this  kind  of 
plea.  I  hope  it  is  a  step  we  will  take  very 
promptly  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  fcs- 

hls  comments^ 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congressman  from  Jacksonville,  where 
A.  Philip  Randolph  grew  up  from  in- 
fancy to  yoimg  manhood,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  5625.  I  believe  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute  Is  most  worthy 
of  this  medal  in  memory  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's total  dedication  to  helping  the 
dispossessed  and  the  downtrodden.  He 
greatly  improved  black-white  relations, 
most  significantly  making  better  things 
possible  for  black  men  and  women. 

In  Florida,  he  made  outstanding  ef- 
forts in  helping  to  organize  the  Florida 
Railrotul  Voters  League  in  1948  which 
was  one  of  the  first  black  political  orga- 
nizations in  the  South. 

Randolph  greatly  improved  labor  rela- 
tions, organizing  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  the  first  black 
union  to  be  granted  an  international 
ch8u1«r  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Randoph  was  also  the  primary 
force  behind  the  U.S.  labor  movements 
ouUawing  discrimination  in  1955. 

Through  his  unending  efforts.  Ran- 
dolph dedicated  his  life  to  a  "moral  revo- 
lution" helping  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  civil  rights  legislation  of  the  1960*8. 
and  investing  these  acts  with  determina- 
tion, patience  and  organizing  genius. 

Randolph  received  from'  President 
Johnson  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  high- 
est civilian  honor  a  president  can  bestow. 
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pro  tempore.  Is  there 

the  request  of  the  gentleman 
? 

no  objection. 


OBEflSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent   to   take  from   the 

desk  the  Senate  concurrent 

Con.  Res  79),  expressing 

the  Congress  that  the  people 

'  States  should  observe  Peb- 

980,  as  a  national  day  of 

1  oeditation  for  the  hostages  in 

Senate  amendments  to  the 

ame|idment  thereto,  and  concur 

amendments  to  the  House 


PRIORITIES  MUST  BE  SET  AND 
REACHED 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  more 
than  4,000  of  my  constituents  expressed 
their  deep  concerns  over  the  major 
issues  with  which  our  country  is 
confronted. 

We  are  being  challenged  by  inter- 
national and  domestic  crises;  and  yet, 
our  democracy  stands  as  tall  as  ever.' 
Americans  have  again  become  united 
by  patriotisms  and  are  standing  Arm 
for  our  democratic  ideals. 

As  a  result,  we  are  witnessing  a 
resurgence  of  faith  in  the  political 
process.  Voters  have  been  turning  out 
in  record  numbers  in  primaries  and  cau- 
cuses throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  speak- 
ing out  loudly  and  clearly.  My  recent 
questionnaire  reflects  this  mood  and  the 
priorities  that  must  be  set  and  reached 
I  want  each  of  the  Members  to  know 
the  results  of  my  questionnaire  and, 
therefore,  place  in  the  Record  for  all 
to  use: 

QXTZSTIONNAIBE 
CCONOMT 

I  woiUd  rather  see  a  business  tax  cut 
rather  than  a  personal  tax  cut  since  the 
effects  would  potentially  lower  prices.  Agree. 
40  percent.  Disagree.  50  percent. 

Do  you  think  based  on  Individual  spend- 
ing and  credit  habits,  that  the  American 
people  are  too  heavUy  in  debt.  Agree.  86 
percent.  Disagree.  10  percent. 

I  feel  a  recession  is  coming,  and  I  am 
saving  my  money  for  hard  times  ahead 
rather  than  spending  to  beat  inflation 
Agree,  58  percent.  Disagree,  32  percent 


Using  every  available  peaceful  channel  to 
resolve  a  crisis  involving  the  U.S.  Is  not  s 
sign  of  weakness.  Agree.  75  percent.  Disagree 
11  percent. 

DETElrSB 

I  support  some  mandatory  form  of  military 
registration  since  force  levels  are  very  low 
and  we  could  get  caught  off  guard.  Agree.  74 
percent.  Disagree,  16  percent. 

I  believe  the  B-l  Bomber,  although  costly, 
was  much  more  reliable  than  the  cruise  mU- 
slle  and  I  would  favor  reviving  the  program. 
Agree,  63  percent.  Disagree.  18  percent. 

To  show  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  a 
power  to  be  dealt  with,  we  must  Increase 
defense  spending  despite  budget  restraints. 
Agree,  71  percent.  Disagree,  17  percent. 

HEALTH 

I  support  a  tax  Increase  for  the  $50-«100 
billion  national  health  program  because  I 
deserve  affordable  health  care.  Agree,  27  per- 
cent. Disagree.  57  percent. 

The  economy  cannot  afford  national  health 
insurance.  A  phase-In  approach  costing  (ig 
billion  is  more  rational.  Agree.  45  percent 
Disagree,  29  percent. 

We  don't  need  to  spend  bUltons  on  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Rather,  we  need 
mandatory  hospital  coet  controls.  Agree,  62 
percent.  Disagree.  22  percent. 

LOCAL    SERVICES 

There  has  been  a  decline  In  the  quality  of 
local  services.  Trash  removal  and  street  re- 
pair, to  name  a  few.  are  not  the  same.  Agree 
48  percent.  Disagree.  39  percent. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  current  property 
tax  structure,  and  do  not  think  we  should 
reduce  those  taxes  any  further.  Agree,  52 
percent.  Disagree.  33  percent. 

Kven  though  crime  is  a  problem.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  allegations  of  police  brutal- 
ity in  my  community.  Agree,  38  percent.  Dis- 
agree, 51  percent. 
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Minnesota? 
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reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


OiaraSlAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBEESTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  lonsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  egislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  CKtend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amen  Iments  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEA  CER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  <  tie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlnnesi  »ta? 

There  was  lo  objection. 


BCSGET 

Social  Security  taxes  should  be  reduced 
regardless  of  whether  this  might  cause  a 
severe  financial  deficit  In  the  years  ahead 
Agree,  27  percent.  Disagree,  57  percent. 

I  support  Federal  loan  guarantees  to  com- 
panies like  (Chrysler  because  it  xUtimately 
benefits  the  whole  economy  by  stimulating 
production.  Agree,  43  percent.  Disagree  61 
percent. 

Government  will  not  change  its  spending 
habits  until  forced  to  and  despite  imcertaln- 
tles,  I  support  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Agree.  81  percent.  Disagree,  1 1  percent. 

ENZBGT 

I  support  raising  the  gas  tax  from  4<  to 
50<  a  gallon  to  cut  consumption  as  long 
as  there  is  a  cut  in  another  tax.  Agree,  21  per- 
cent. Disagree.  70  percent. 

I  feel  it  is  possible  for  me  to  cut  my  gaso- 
line consumption  without  any  imdue  per- 
sonal sacrifices.  Agree,  58  percent.  Disagree 
35  percent. 

A  windfall  profits  tax  is  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  some  oil  company  profits  are  used 
for  energy  research  and  development.  Agree, 
61  percent.  Disagree,  28  percent. 

FOREIGN   POLICY 

I  think  the  President  has  been  strong  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan 
and  I  support  his  action  to  punish  the  So- 
viet Union.  Agree,  56  percent.  Disagree  32 
percent. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  take  military 
action  if  the  situation  in  Iran  or  the  Middle 
East  deteriorates  to  protect  the  oU  in  the 
region.  Agree,  60  percent.  Disagree,  32  percent. 


PHILLIP  BURTON:   TERRITORIES- 
GREAT  FRIEND 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  sign  into  law  HJl 
3756,  the  omnibus  territories  bill  is  a 
major  step  forward  toward  helping 
Guam  and  other  territories  deal  with 
their  economic  and  financial  difficulties. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  into  law 
IS  also  a  great  tribute  to  the  legislative 
skiUs  and  deep  friendship  for  the  terri- 
tories of  our  coUeague,  Representative 
Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

I  have  been  privUeged  to  know  Con- 
gressman Burton  for  many  years  and 
have  always  regarded  him  as  the  terri- 
tories most  sincere  and  capable  sup- 
porter on  Capitol  Hill.  The  territories 
nave  made  significant  strides  forward 
in  their  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment in  recent  years— actions  which 
have  their  roots  In  legislation  often  writ- 
ten by  Congressman  Burton.  Under  his 
very  able  leadership,  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  compiled  an  unparalleled  record  of 
legislative  benefits  for  the  territories. 

His  devotion  to  fair  play  Is  especially 
obvious  in  the  countless  hours  he  and 
his  staff  devote  to  the  territories.  In  my 
many  years  in  Washington,  I  can  think 
of  no  other  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  ever  put  so  much  time  and  energy 
into  looking  out  for  all  the  territories 
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than  has  Representative  Phillip  Bur- 
ton Since  the  number  of  constituents 
who  live  in  his  district  who  are  directly 
concerned  with  any  U.S.  territory  is  nu- 
nute  Mr.  Burton's  dedication  toward 
assisting  the  islands  is  even  more  laud- 
able. His  actions  have  always  been 
totally  unselfish  and  those  of  us  in  Guam 
who  have  benefited  from  this  great 
man's  ability  and  love  of  his  fellow  man- 
kind are  most  f ortimate  to  have  him  on 
our  side. 

For  my  own  part,  I  want  it  made  part 
of  the  official  record  my  lasting  appre- 
ciation to  Congressman  Burton  for  his 
kindness  to  the  people  of  Guam.  Several 
days  ago,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  at  this 
time  I  would  like  it  to  be  made  part  of 
this  statement.  Thank  you. 

March  13,  1980. 
Hon.  Phillip  Bxtrton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and    Insular    Affairs,    Raybum    House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Phil:  You  did  it  again!  You  pushed 
through  yet  another  major  bill  for  the  ter- 
ritories into  law  despite  substantial  opposi- 
tion in  the  Congress  and  despite  record  oppo- 
sition in  the  Administration.  If  Guam  and 
other  territories  ever  had  any  doubts  about 
your  ability  as  a  legislative  master  magician, 
the  fact  that  H.R.  3756  is  now  law  should 
provide  everlasting  proof  of  your  friendship 
and  deep  concern  for  our  behalf. 

Phil,  I  know  the  efforts  you  make  on  our 
behalf  are  not  always  seen  with  kind  eyes  by 
your  own  constituents  or  by  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House.  Add  to  that  the  problems 
of  a  budget  that  Is  busting  out  of  Its  own 
limits  and  the  Job  you  have  done  for  us  is  all 
the  more  amazing. 

If  I  have  any  regrets  it  is  the  poor  atti- 
tude of  a  few  and  I  emphasize  the  word  "few" 
people  on  Guam  who  seem  content  to  put 
partisan  politics  above  the  Interests  of  our 
island.  Of  course,  this  is  nothing  new  to  you. 
But,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  understand 
that  my  own  gratitude  is  Indeed  a  genuine 
and  accurate  refiection  of  how  the  majority 
of  Guamanlaus  feel  about  what  you  have 
done  for  our  island. 

When  the  clouds  clear  from  our  legislative 
horizon,  I  hope  you  will  find  time  In  your 
hectic  schedule  to  ccme  back  to  Guam  with 
me  and  hear  first  hand  the  appreciation  of 
those  whom  you  helped  with  H.R.  3756.  Per- 
sonally, I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  show 
the  people  there  your  own  commitment  to 
Justice  than  by  supporting  that  provision  of 
the  bill  which  calls  for  interest  payments  to 
World  War  n  claimants.  They  have  all  waited 
a  long  time  to  see  Justice  done  and  now, 
thanks  in  great  part  to  you,  it  has  been  ac- 
complished. A  stronger  expression  of  the 
American  commitment  to  decency  and  fair 
play  to  all  of  its  citizens,  I  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  imagine. 

Be  assured  that  I  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  inform  my  constituents  of  what 
you  have  done  on  our  behalf.  We  have  made 
history  with  this  bill  and  I  am  confident 
that  your  own  work  in  this  matter  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 

Afember  of  Congress. 


THE  LATE  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  MAGUIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein  was  an  extraordinary  man, 
an  inspirational  leader.  He  put  visions 


with  practice.  He  was  brilliant  at  defining 
objectives,  brilliant  at  following  through 
on  his  commitments  with  organizational 
leadership  and  the  kind  of  persistence 
that  it  takes  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything  significant. 

Finally,  he  was  never  defiected  from 
his  purposes  by  pressures  which  would 
deride  or  distract  from  the  public  inter- 
est as  he  perceived  it.  His  tragic  and  un- 
timely death  is  a  loss  to  our  coimtry  and 
to  the  world. 

He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  friend 
of  many,  many  thousands  across  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  He  was 
truly  one  of  our  great  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  two  articles,  one  by  Richard 
Cohen  and  one  by  R.  James  Woolsey, 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Simday, 
March  16.  The  articles  follow: 

Rekemberimc  a  Man  Who  Mattered 

THROuGHOtrr  the  Years 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

On  Friday,  a  man  named  Sweeney  walked 

into  the  law  office  of  Allard  K.  Lowenstein 

and  shot  him  dead.  Lowenstein  was  51  years 

old.  He  has  three  children  and  a  former  wife 

and  several  thousand  friends  -and  they  wUl 

all  tell  you  the  same  thing  about  him:  he 

mattered. 

He  mattered  in  Mississippi  and  he  mat- 
tered In  New  York  politics  and  he  mattered 
in  the  VS.  Congress  and  in  southern  Africa 
and  in  the  National  Student  Association,  but 
he  mattered  most — at  least  for  me — when  he 
stopped  Lyndon  Johnson  cold  In  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  was  1968,  and  Allard  K.  Lowenstein 
had  set  out  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  one  man  is  not  supposed  to 
be  able  to  do  that.  I  know  that  historians 
debate  whether  even  heroes — emperors,  gen- 
erals— control  events  or  whether  it  is  the 
other  way  around.  I  know  a  teacher  who 
thinks  that  the  correct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "who  discovered  America"  Is  "the  Nina, 
the  Plnta  and  the  Santa  Maria."  Allard  Low- 
enstein would  not  have  liked  that  teacher. 

Lowenstein  helped  organize  something 
caUed  the  New  York  Coalition  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Alternative.  It  was  dubbed  the  Dump 
Johnson  Movement  and  It  was  given  no 
chance  of  succeeding.  No  one  tbotight  Al 
Lowenstein  could  succeed.  No  one  but  Low- 
enstein. That  prcved  In  the  end  to  be  more 
than  enough. 

In  1968.  I  was  a  graduate  student.  In  1968, 
I  was  also  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I'd  already  decided  that  if 
called  to  fight.  I  would  not.  I  would  go  to 
some  other  country — Canada,  Sweden.  I  had 
told  my  parents  this  and  they  had  said,  sim- 
ply, that  they  understood. 

Lowenstein  worked  near  where  I  lived.  At 
night,  I  would  walk  my  dog  and  see  the  lights 
burning  late.  Several  times,  I  looked  up  the 
stairs  and  thought  about  going  In,  but  every 
time  I  backed  out.  It  was  foolish.  It  was 
senseless.  Johnson  would  win  a  second  term. 
The  war  would  go  on  and  on  and  no  one, 
especially  me,  could  do  anything  about  it. 
Later,  I  went  up  to  New  Hampshire.  I  went 
to  write  about  the  primary,  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy's campaign,  as  a  student.  I  already 
knew,  of  course,  how  Lowenstein  had  gone 
to  Robert  Kennedy  and  asked  him  to  run 
against  Johnson  and  how  Kennedy,  an- 
guished, had  finally  turned  him  down.  In 
January  of  that  year,  at  the  CkimmonwetUth 
Club  of  San  Francisco.  Kennedy  had  in  fact 
endorsed  Johnson. 

Lowenstein  then  went  to  McCarthy.  Mc- 
Carthy also  said  no,  muting  that  along  the 
way  to  a  may  tie.  McCarthy  also  went  west — 
to  Berkeley  across  the  bay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  he  gave  bis  standard  antiwar 


speech,  but  this  time  caUed  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk.  The 
kids  went  wUd.  McCarthy  became  hopeful.  He 
declared  for  the  presidency  and  Al  Lowen- 
stein. working  hard  once  again,  cajoled  blm 
into  that  race  in  New  Hampshire. 

Much  later,  of  course.  Lowenstein  would 
become  something  of  a  celebrity  and  every- 
one would  have  his  story.  He  would  call  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  come  over  to 
sleep.  He  was  always  on  the  go,  sleeping  In 
his  clothes,  a  kind  of  hobo  of  lost  causes. 
Friends  who  were  In  South  Africa,  for  In- 
stance, were  not  surprised  when  Lowenstein 
dropped  In  on  them  In  their  hotel,  asking 
only  if  he  could  use  the  shower.  He  stayed 
for  awhile  and  left.  He  was  wearing  dun- 
garees and  a  New  York  Yankees  baseball 
jacket. 

But  on  election  day  In  New  Hampshire, 
Allard  Lowenstein  was  not  yet  a  celebrity. 
That  day,  he  got  into  his  white  Mustang  for 
the  drive  from  Manchester  to  Concord.  He 
sat  In  the  back  and  talked  with  me  while  a 
student  volimteer  drove.  It  was  beginning  to 
snow,  but  Lowenstein  wanted  to  make  the 
trip  anyway.  He  was  going  to  see  the  student 
volunteers.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  they 
didn't  fiag  on  this  last  day.  He  was  going  to 
see  a  kid  named  Sam  Brown. 

We  arrived  In  Concord  as  the  snow  was 
beginning  to  tell.  Lowenstein  fiew  Into  action. 
He  cajoled  the  kids  to  work  harder.  He  went 
from  one  to  another,  talking  to  th«n  as  they 
made  their  last  minute  get-out-the-vote  calls 
from  little  pine  stalls.  He  was  a  bundle  of 
energy,  a  short  man  with  hair  combed  for- 
ward, strong  and  kind  and  always  distracted. 
After  exhorting  the  students  to  even 
greater  efforts.  Lowenstein  returned  to  Man- 
chester. In  the  evening,  the  results  started 
to  come  in  and  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
McCarthy  was  winning.  People  cried  and 
people  laughed  and  finaUy.  they  caUed  for 
Allard  Lowenstein  to  say  something. 

Lowenstein  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  tele- 
vision lights,  a  little  man.  strangely  shy.  and 
he  said  that  McCarthy's  victory  proved  that 
the  system  worked.  He  made  It  sound  like 
It  would  aU  have  h^pened  without  AUard 
K.  Lowenstein  but  that  is  not  the  case.  A 
couple  of  thousand  people  could  tell  you.  but 
the  whole  nation  ought  to  know. 
He  mattered. 

He  Made  a  Difference 
(By  B.  James  Woolsey) 

Of  the  Innumerable  people  who  knew  Al 
Lowenstein,  and  who  were  weeping  Friday 
night  when  we  learned  he  had  been  shot  and 
klUed  In  New  York,  I  was  far  from  the  clos- 
est confidant.  I  was  Just  one  of  many  who, 
with  some  reason,  called  themselves  "a  friend 
of  Al's" — one  member  of  that  smaU  army 
whose  lives  he  had  changed. 

I  remember  how  sleepy  a  place  Stanford 
was.  poUtlcally.  when  he  arrived  there  as  an 
associate  dean  during  my  sophomore  year. 
neEu-Iy  two  decades  ago.  It  was  clear  from  the 
first  time  you  met  him  that  he  couldnt  be 
pigeonholed.  One  day  he  would  be  defeating 
a  South  African  official  In  a  debate  on  apart- 
held,  with  devastating  logic  and  quick  wit. 
The  next  day  the  head  of  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean govemment-ln-exUe  would  be  telling 
a  conference  of  astonished  campus  conserva- 
tives that  Al  Lowenstein  was  the  most  effec- 
tive opponent  of  communism  in  America.  A 
liberal  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  tradition,  he 
was  both  colorblind  and  a  patriot.  He  fought 
racism,  not  racists — the  latter,  he  always 
thought,  might  be  converted.  He  fought  the 
abuse  of  American  power,  not  America.  He 
wore  that  American  flag  lapel  pin  In  later 
years  with  pride. 

His  targets  among  the  students  were  the 
bright-eyed  Midwestern  WASPs,  the  jocks, 
the  serious  engineers,  the  people  like  me,  who 
normally  would  never  have  thought  of  get- 
ting Involved  In  politics,  civil  rights  or  any 
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years,  when  you  got  married 
graduate  school  or  started  work, 
I  sally  expect   you   to   make   the 
--of  time  needed  to  go  organize 
on  drives  and  the  like  with 
d  still  call  or  write  now  ana 
of  telephone  numbers  and 
his  day-to-day  schedule  and 
always  hopelessly  chaotic  and 
so   you   were   forever   getting 
n  lalled  on  his  last  trip  to  South 
months   late,   forwarded   three 
you'd  still  get  a  call  at 
of  night  from  yet  another 
":.  15  years  your  Junior,  who 
you  once  did — attempting 
task    of    comxllnatlng    Al's 
n  eetlngs.  The  kid  had  Just  been 
'  jyou  and  ask  you  If  you  could 
"  the  airport  In  half  an  hour 
to  so-and-so's  apartment.  As 
the  airport  In  the  middle  of 
"'d  wonder  If  you  weren't  too 
B.  But  the  20  minutes  In  the 
were  always  worth  it.  Usten- 
lescrlbe  his  newest  cause  and 
— which  were  eternally  chang- 
he  shared  with  everyone — you 
delicious  nostalgia  for  the  time 
you  and  he  had  slain  that 
together.  And  even  when  his 
sounded    outlandish    or    ab- 
you  remembered  ruefully 
told   him   knowingly   in   the 
^at  he  would  never  be  able  to 
■  ■  candidacy  by  an  unknown 
a  sitting  president  and  turn 
igalnst  the  Vietnam  War. 

of  college  sophomores 

his  tutelage  and  he  entered 

began   to   become   apparent 

•*  the  politician,  lawyer,  aca- 

he  sometimes  tried  to  be, 

one-man  school  for  several 

Americans.  The  examples  In 

^  constantly.  Some  were  well 

lot.  But  the  underlying  lesson 

■*  two  main  themes,  always  the 

lat  this  crazy  lovable  country 

It's  up  to  you.  Second,  the 

Hand  said  that  mankind  "haa 

but  has  never  quite  forgotten; 
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reduce  the  income  tax  marriage  penalty. 
A  detailed  explanation  of  my  proposal 
will  be  contained  in  the  Extensions  sec- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record. 

My  bill  would  create  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  married  couples  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  income  earned  by  the 
spouse  with  the  lesser  earnings.  This  de- 
duction would  be  available  whether  or 
not  the  couple  itemized  other  deductions 
and  would  be  limited  to  $2,000. 

This  proposal  has  a  revenue  impact 
of  about  $3.2  billion,  less  than  several 
of  the  other  approaches  under  consid- 
eration. The  distribution  of  these  bene- 
fits is  progressive  and  equitable.  Some 
40  percent,  $1.3  billion,  would  go  to  cou- 
ples with  combined  incomes  of  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000.  This  $2,000  ceiling 
on  the  deduction  would  hmit  the  tax 
break  for  couples  with  very  high  in- 
comes. Couples  with  equal  earnings  in 
the  $10,000  to  $15,000  range  would  have 
about  83  percent  of  their  marriage  pen- 
alty alleviated;  couples  with  combined 
earnings  of  $40,000  would  escape  about 
50  percent  of  the  penalty,  and  couples 
at  $100,000  would  get  a  23-percent  reduc- 
tion of  their  penalty. 

The  majority  of  married  couples  today 
have  two  wage  earners.  Fifteen  million 
couples  depend  solely  on  the  husband's 
earnings  but  23  million  depend  on  both 
the  husband's  and  wife's  contributions. 
Our  income  tax  system,  however,  still 
assumes  that  most  couples  have  just  one 
"breadwinner."  This  divergence  between 
reality  and  the  law  makes  couples  choose 
between  losing  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  dollars  or  forgoing  the  mar- 
riage bond.  This  is  a  perverse  choice 
which  the  Government  should  not  force 
couples  to  make. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  hold  hearings  early  next  month  on 
the  "marriage  penalty."  We  have  held 
and  prepared  reports.  This  time  I  hope 
our  efforts  will  lead  to  some  tangible  re- 
sults. 
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Union  requested  to  testify  regarding  the 
Federal   Railroad   Administration   pro- 
posal which  would  significantly  expand 
the  railway  corridor  system  in  the  United 
States.  This  proposal,  which  would  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  billions  of  dol- 
lars, will  have  a  profound  influence  on 
all  different  modes  of  transportation  in 
our  country.  Expansion  of  raO  corridors 
has   implications   regarding   fuel   con- 
sumption, intermodal  competition,  and 
continued  subsidization  of  rail  transport 
To  consider  spending  billions  of  tax- 
payers' doUars  on  projects  with  such  far- 
reaching   significance   without   hearing 
the  views  of  aU  concerned  parties  Is  un- 
fau-  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  I  caU  upon  the  distinguished 
chau-man  of  the  subcommittee  to  hold 
additional  hearings  so  that  a  full  and 
complete   understanding   of  the  entire 
rail  corridor  expansion  can  be  brought 
forth. 
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Tax  cut  legislation  is  very  much  on 
the  minds  of  the  policymakers  these 
days.  Alleviation  of  the  income  tax  mar- 
riage penalty  ought  to  be  very  high  up 
on  everyone's  list  of  tax  cut  priorities 
and  should  be  part  of  any  tax  cut  bill 
passed  this  year. 


'  THE  TAX  ON  MARRIAGE 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
today  designed  to 


CONGRESSMAN  HAGEDORN  CALLS 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  HEARINGS  ON 
NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hage- 
DORN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  massive  budget  cuts  are  being 
proposed,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
receive  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  stating  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  testify  at  recent 
hearings  on  the  northeast  corridor  proj- 
ect. On  issues  as  important  to  our  Nation 
as  our  subsidized  raU  system,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  all  interested  and  con- 
cerned parties  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Specifically,  the  National  T&xpayers 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  while  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's apparent  new  commitment  to  cut 
spending  and  balance  the  budget  the 
way  in  which  the  budget  is  balanced  is 
critical.  For  one  thing  I  hope  that  this 
renewed  commitment  lasts  longer  than 
the  budget  which  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  in  January  and  has  already 

Q-lSC8>rQCCl. 

*K^f"f,  ?^°^^^  ^°^^'^  bave  us  believe 
that  all  this  inflation  is  caused  by  the 
nigher  oil  prices  imposed  by  OPEC 
OPEC  is  not  the  prime  cause  of  inflation" 
Thirteen  industrial  countries  are  more 
dependent  on  OPEC  oU  than  the  United 
States  and  11  of  them  have  inflation 
rates  lower  than  we  have.  Japan  for 
example,  has  only  a  4.2-percent  inflation 
rate  and  yet  that  country  imports  more 
than  99  percent  of  its  oil  from  OPEC 

^^  .f^^"^^  ^^  *  5.6-percent  rate  of 
InflaUon  and  imports  over  96  percent  of 
its  oU  f rom  OPEC.  We  suffer  under  an 
annual  inflation  rate  of  over  18  percent 
yet  we  Import  less  than  half  of  our  oil 
from  OPEC.  Last  year,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  rising  cost  of 
oU  accounted  for  only  around  2  percent 
Of  an  inflation  rate  that  was  over  13 
percent. 

fh?^H^^^  "?®  ^^  problem  Is  not  in 
the  Middle  East;  it  is  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. TTie  root  cause  of  Inflation  is  the 
^ntinued  reckless  policy  of  overspend- 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  ways  to  bal- 
ance a  budget.  You  can  cut  spending,  or 
you  can  increase  your  revenues.  The 
President's  proposed  "balanced"  budget 

one  that  is  balanced  at  $600  billion  a 
year  This  $600  billion  budget  is  made 
possible  only  through  a  tax  increase  of 
over  $76  billion.  This  "balanced"  budget 
represents  the  largest  share  of  this  Na- 
t  on  s  wealth  consumed  by  Government 
since  1944  when  we  were  flghting  the 
Japanese,  Germans,  Italians  and  Turks 
on    three   continents.    This    "balanced 


budget"  does  not  include  any  mention 
of  the  off-budget  deficit  for  1981  that  the 
administration  calculated  in  January  to 
reach  $18  billion. 

John  Marshall  once  said  that  the 
power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. Mr.  Speaker,  this  incredible  tax 
burden,  and  the  pursuant  spectre  of 
ever-increasing  inflation  rates,  is  de- 
stroying the  American  dream.  People  in 
this  country  worit  hard  to  buy  homes, 
provide  education  for  their  children  and 
gain  a  little  security  for  the  future.  By 
their  inflationary  spending  policy,  the 
administration  and  Congress  have 
soured  this  dream.  The  visiMi  of  a  better 
life  has  given  way  to  the  nightmare  of 
continued  inflation. 

I  submit  that  a  $600  billion  balanced 
budget  is  not  the  first  important  step 
forward  that  the  American  people  want 
in  the  fight  against  inflation.  It  is  more 
like  a  giant  leap  sideways.  This  kind  of 
balancing  is  done  not  where  it  should  be, 
in  Washington,  but  on  the  backs  of  each 
and  every  taxpayer  in  this  coimtry. 

We  need  a  bigger  spending  cut  imme- 
diately, as  well  as  a  comparable  tax  cut 
so  that  the  people  will  not  have  to  dip 
into  their  savings  just  to  keep  their 
homes.  The  administration's  failure  to 
provide  any  tax  relief  for  the  American 
taxpayer  actually  indicates  a  preoccu- 
pation with  the  effect  of  infiation  on  the 
Federal  Government's  spending  ability, 
rather  than  concern  for  protecting  the 
taxpayer's  purchasing  power. 

We  need  a  long-range  policy  to  make 
spending  cuts  and  tax  reduction  perma- 
nent features  in  the  economic  landscap)e 
and  we  need  a  determined  effort  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  off  the  back  of 
producers  in  this  country  by  eliminating 
wasteful  regulatory  agencies  and  regu- 
lations. 

To  bolster  our  declining  productivity 
rate  we  need  a  tax  program  allowing, 
first,  an  accelerated  depreciation  on  capi- 
tal investments  for  equipment;  second, 
a  lower  capital  gains  rate;  and  third,  an 
increase  in  the  investment  tax  credit. 
The  effect  of  this  tax  program  would  be 
to  stimulate  capital  investment  and  pro- 
vide the  means  for  increased  productivity 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  to  revive  in  the 
American  people  the  faith  in  their  Gov- 
ernment by  giving  them  a  Congress  that 
is  dedicated  to  seeing  not  how  much  they 
can  spend,  but  how  little. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  vigilant  in  our 
efforts  to  curtail  the  horrendous  growth 
of  the  Federal  budget;  we  must  be  active 
in  restoring  the  American  dream;  and 
we  must  be  brave  in  accepting  the  sacri- 
fices that  must  be  made  in  this  fight 
against  inflation. 

D  1310 
Mr.  DETVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  Conference. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  special  order 
in  order  to  make  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  real  issue  involved  in  the 
"bom  again"  budget  balancer.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  the  President  has 


called  for  discipline  to  fight  inflation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  program  that  he  thinks  may 
be  successful. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  Naticm  is 
looking  to  the  White  House  as  well  as  the 
Congress  for  leadership.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  takes  more  than  words  to 
fight  inflation  successfully.  We  have  had 
too  many  words  over  the  past  few  years 
and  too  few  actions  that  would  actually 
cage  the  wild  animal  of  inflation  that  is 
destroying  the  foundations  of  our  society. 

Listen  to  these  words  from  the  past.  In 
January  1978,  over  2  years  ago,  in  the 
economic  message  of  the  President,  he 
stated  and  I  quote: 

Firm  discipline  over  the  Federal  budget 
and  a  prudent  monetary  policy  are  the  most 
Important  step*  that  can  be  taken  to  com- 
bat inflation. 

Despite  this  call  for  discipline,  the 
budget  deficit  widened  and  inflation  ac- 
celerated. 

Then  in  January  1979,  a  little  over  1 
year  ago,  the  President  in  his  next  budg- 
et message  said  and  I  quote: 

Reducing  inflation  must  be  our  top  eco- 
nomic priority  ...  we  must  act  forcefully 
and  effectively  to  combat  inflation,  and  we 
must  persist  until  the  battle  is  won. 

Once  again  deficit  spending  continued, 
and  inflation  accelerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  3  years  in 
oflBce  the  President  has  called  repeatedly 
for  discipline.  He  has  exhorted  us  to  act 
forcefully,  but  he  has  failed  to  take  the 
tough  actions  necessary  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  flnancial  markets  and  to 
demonstrate  that  this  administration  is 
actually  serious  about  winning  the  fight 
against  inflation.  The  unfortimate  result 
is  a  widening  confidence  gap.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Nation  will  win  the  war  only 
when  we  have  an  administration  that  ef- 
fectively combines  firm  action  with 
tough  rhetoric. 

But  we  also  need  a  change  in  Congress. 
For  25  years  the  deficit  spenders  have 
been  In  charge.  Over  that  period  con- 
sumer prices  have  steadily  climbed;  1980 
prices  are  triple— triple — ^the  1954  prices. 
A  poimd  of  hamburger  that  cost  35  cents 
in  1954  costs  $1.59  today.  With  inflation, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  greenback 
has  steadily  fallen.  The  1980  dollar  will 
purchase  what  34  cents  will  buy  in  1954 — 
the  last  year,  coincidentally,  that  the 
Republican  Party  controlled  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  he  was  nmning  for  the  Nation's 
highest  office  in  1976.  candidate  Jimmy 
Carter  frequently  cited  the  misery  in- 
dex to  prove  that  President  Ford  was  do- 
ing a  poor  job.  Infiation  and  unemploy- 
ment, the  two  components  of  the  so- 
called  misery  index,  were  12.5  percent. 
In  1976  and  1980  what  are  they?  They 
are  double.  The  misery  rate  is  over  24 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  we  had  a 
Republican  President  and  a  Republican 
Congress  the  mlserv  index  was  onlv  5 
percent.  It  is  clear  from  the  figures  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of 
hope,  the  political  party  that  over  the 
years  has  provided  leadership  in  times 
of  distress.  It  is  clear  that  the  Democrat 
Party  brings  mushrooming  misery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  in  serious 
economic  trouble.  Balancing  the  Federal 


budget  is  (me  way  to  control  infiation, 
and  I  intend  to  support  the  President  in 
that  effort.  But  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  balance  the  budget  by  raising 
taxes.  The  gentleman  from  California 
pointed  that  out  very  dramatically  dur- 
ing the  opening  of  the  session  here  to- 
day. Inflicting  new  additional  taxes  on 
the  American  people  is  not  the  answer; 
reduction  of  Federal  spending  is.  In- 
creasing taxes  is  the  Carter  proposal.  It 
is  bad  economics,  and  it  is  bad  politics. 

Over  the  next  few  months  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  to  work  together  to  repair  the  Na- 
tion's economic  distress,  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  prepared  to  do  so.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  blindly  sup- 
port the  policies  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  the  Democrat  majority  who 
have  held  sway  here  for  over  25  years, 
and  who  has  been  the  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
grams, authorized  the  expenditures,  and 
appropriated  the  tax  dollars  that  have 
fueled  the  worst  inflation  in  American 
history. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  Be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  next  gentleman,  let  me 
make  just  one  point.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devike)  made  a  very 
good  point  about  what  all  of  this  is  doing 
to  the  American  dream  and  the  oppor- 
timity  for  people  to  achieve  what  Amer- 
ica holds  out  to  all  of  us.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  an  article  that  appeared  In  a 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Black 
Chronicle,  by  a  young  man  named  Eddie 
Jackson,  the  black  man  who  is  mayor  of 
a  city  in  my  congressional  district.  I  will 
quote  just  one  little  part  of  this  because 
he  made  one  very  good  point.  Eddie 
Jackson  said: 

.  .  .  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman. 
John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson  did  a 
good  job  at  making  life  a  little  easier  for 
Black  people.  Because  of  their  support,  we 
can  eat  in  most  every  restaurant.  We  can  go 
to  most  any  school  or  spend  the  night  at 
most  any  hotel.  Thanks  to  Jimmy  Carter  and 
The  Democratic  Congress,  we  can't  afford  to 
do  any  of  those  things. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  join  the  gentleman 
and  pay  tribute  to  him  for  bringing  this 
special  order  to  everyone's  attention,  be- 
cause there  is  no  more  dangerous  situa- 
tion facing  our  country  and  its  economy 
than  the  present  inflationary  spiral,  and 
nothing  more  disheartening  than  the 
lack  of  grasp  of  the  problem  that  seems 
to  be  the  rule  of  the  day  over  at  the 
White  House. 

n  1320 

What  we  desperately  need,  and  I 
think  most  people  can  agree,  is  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  both  inflation  and 
declining  productivity.  Part  of  our  pro- 
ductivity slump — we  are  the  lowest  of 
any  industrialized  country  in  terms  of 
rate  of  increase  of  productivity — the 
connection  between  taxes  and  tax  dis- 
incentives in  our  lacking  productivity 
is  inescapable. 

Taxes  are  more  out  of  control  in  defi- 
cits. The  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
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Mr.  Speake  ■,  that  Is  one  item.  I  won- 
der how  many  times  that  could  be  multi- 
plied as  theaj  endorsements  come  on 
stream. 

There  are  dther  things  that  could  be 
done,  Mr.  Speaker:  closing  down  CETA 
or  sharply  cutting  it  down;  housing  sub- 
sidies; many  df  the  inflation  protections 
that  Federal  fc eneflciaries  have;  improve 
our  defense  ai  necessary,  but  I  am  sure 
there  is  waste  In  there  too;  cut  out  a  few 
officers  clubs,  that  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea. 

Start  reducl  ig  taxes  to  improve  Incen- 
tives, whether  it  is  an  across-the-board 
tax  cut  which  [  favor  or,  for  the  faint  of 
heart,  target  t  ix  cuts  to  Improve  savings 
and  investmen  ». 


Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  our  savings 
rate  is  so  low?  Why  should  anyone  say 
they  are  taxed  on  the  interest  they  earn 
and  the  interest  does  not  even  come 
close  to  the  inflationary  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman  in  the  well  again.  I  think  we  must 
continue  to  speak  out  on  this  issue.  I 
think  that  the  humiliation  our  country  is 
undergoing  in  foreign  affairs,  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic front,  all  portend  a  change  in  No- 
vember because  we  have  paid  enough  as 
a  people  and  as  a  country  for  the  ama- 
teurism and  for  the  almost  invincible 
economic  ignorance  that  has  been  dc«n- 
inating    this    administration    since    it 
came  into  o£Bce. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  know  the  gentleman 
understands  how  we  have  seen  a  lot  of 
the  principles  with  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  were  raised   changed  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  a  young  man 
growing  up  I  was  taught  that  the  way 
to  be  responsible  was  to  set  aside  some 
money  every  day  for  a  rainy  day  and  put 
It  in  savings.  Of  course,  now  the  savings 
rate  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  1949 
because  people  in  this  country  under- 
stand if  one  puts  money  In  savings  today 
as  we  were  taught  In  day's  gone  by,  we 
would  not  go  broke. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  as  a 
young  man  that  the  goal  was  to  set 
aside  some  money  for  retirement.  Peo- 
ple look  forward  to,  after  years  of  hard 
work,  of  being  able  to  retire.  Today  peo- 
ple are  not  looking  for  a  way  to  retire 
they  are  looking  for  a  way  to  find  more 
jobs  for  their  wives  and  their  husbands, 
for  their  children,  because  one  person 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  treadmill  of 
inflation  and  high  taxes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  want  to 
compliment  the  genUeman  on  his  re- 
marks and  for  taking  this  time  to  raise 
these  important  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  President's 
suggestion  of  a  few  days  ago  to  combat 
inflation  and  make  changes  in  his  eco- 
nomic policy  certainly  deserves  comment. 
I.  too,  want  to  say  I  will  be  glad  to  sup- 
port James  Earl  Carter  of  Georgia  If  he 
is  now  sincere  In  his  desire  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  I  find  his  statements 
somewhat  Incomplete  In  that  he  has  not 
permitted  us  to  see  where  the  budget  cuts 
are  that  he  specifically  would  like  to  have 
made,  and  we  may  not  know,  we  are  told 
by  officials  of  his  administration,  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  That  seems  to  be  a  strange 
sort  of  start  toward  cutting  the  budget. 
But  we  all  beUeve  in  late  conversions  and 
we  of  the  minority  party  welcome  anyone 
Into  our  ranks  Including  the  majority 
party  Members  and  the  President  be- 
cause we  have  been  trying  to  explain  to 
them,  painfully  over  the  years,  the  errors 
of  their  spending  ways  and  that  someday 
we  would  come  to  this  point  of  reckoning. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  well  recaU,  as  the 
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gentleman  recalls,  serving  In  the  House 
that  we  sat  here  In  these  very  seats  and 
watched  the  weU  of  the  House  where  a 
lltUe  drama  was  played  out  during  the 
consideration  of  several  budget  resolu- 
tions. The  same  scene  has  been  repeated 
for  4  or  5  years.  You  wIU  recaU  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
szLOT)  who  will  participate  In  the  de- 
bate, has  repeatedly  offered  his  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Another  amendment 
was  offered  by  my  coUeague  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Holt)  that  would  have  bal- 
anced the  budget  over  a  3-year  period 
She  offered  that  3  years  ago.  If  the  ma- 
jority had  supported  her.  today  we  would 
have  a  balanced  budget.  But  right  there 
to  the  very  weU  where  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  now  stands,  Mrs.  Holt's 
amendment  passed  by  5  votes,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House— today  we  cele- 
brate St.  Patrick's  Day  with  him  In  his 
glMious  green— and  the  majority  leader 
and  the  others  went  down  and  grabbed 
the  arm  of  their  majority  party  Demo- 
cratic coUeagues  and  twisted. 

And  like  obedient  soldiers  they 
marched  down  to  the  rostrum  of  the 
House  and  changed  their  vote  and  de- 
feated the  balance  budget  amendment. 
They  have  done  this  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  It  Is  going  to  be 
painful  for  these  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  to  follow  the  new  found 
leadership  of  President  Carter  in  the 
coming  weeks,  but  we  In  the  minority 
will  offer  our  assistance  and  our  hope 
that  they  will  in  fact  follow  up  on  what 
the  President  has  promised— Indeed 
promised  In  1976,  repeatedly— to  balance 
the  budget.  And  you  can  believe  that 
And  you  can  depend  on  It.  I  hope  that 
we  can. 
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Mention  has  been  made  a  few  moments 
about  the  misery  Index  used  in  the  1976 
campaign  by  then  candidate  Carter.  I 
am  Indebted  bo  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBRooK)  for  his  own  Carter 
misery  Index  rating.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  other  day  on  the  floor  It  is 
now  20-20.  That  does  not  Indicate  per- 
fect vision,  economic  or  otherwise.  It 
indicates  20-percent  interest  rates  and 
20-percent  inflation. 

Mr  <?r,eai:er,  let  me  just  mention  what 
this  is  doing  In  my  district.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  closing  because  they  cannot 
get  flnancing  to  sell  their  products. 
Within  a  matter  of  weeks  or  even  days 
that  is  going  to  translate  Itself  Into  closed 
production  factories.  In  my  district  and 
In  other  districts,  jobs  are  being  lost 
because  business  people  cannot  borrow 
money  to  expend  their  capital  plant  and 
equipment.  Savings  and  loans  associa- 
tions and  banks  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
have  stopped  lending  money  because 
their  portfolios  are  full  of  mortgages  at 
6,  7,  or  8  percent  and  they  are  having 
to  pay  18  percent  or  19  percent  to  bor- 
row money  to  lend,  so  there  Is  no  more 
lending  going  on  and  no  houses  will  be 
built  and  no  factories  will  be  expanded. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  told  by 
the  President  the  other  afternoon  that 
he  Is  going  to  restrict  credit.  Well,  that 
is  not  going  to  hurt  Wall  Street.  It  will 
not  hurt  people  of  great  wealth.  It  wlU 
hurt  people  who  literally  cannot  live 
unless  they  have  some  access  to  credit. 


You  almost  have  to  have  credit  at  your 
local  supermarket  when  you  shop  simply 
to  get  through  the  line  anymore.  We 
are  talking  about  people,  husbands  and 
wives  both  having  to  work  to  pay  taxes, 
about  a  third  of  their  Income  in  taxes, 
and  now  the  President  tells  them  you 
will  pay  still  more  taxes,  taxes  on  gaso- 
line, that  has  gone  up  astronomically  In 
the  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
policies  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  going  to 
see  is  more  restriction,  more  taxes  and, 
I  am  afraid,  more  recession. 
n  1330 

Yet.  the  President  says  that  he  wants 
to  balance  the  budget.  When?  When? 
Not  until  next  flscal  year,  which  does 
not  begin  until  October  1  of  this  year. 
We  could  do  It  right  now.  We  are  not 
through  with  this  flscal  year  before  us. 
and  we  face  a  $20  billion  deficit  this 
year.  Yet,  the  President  wants  us  to 
pass,  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  one  of 
the  highest  foreign  aid  bills  that  has  ever 
come  to  this  Congress,  some  $8  billion. 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  called  a  halt; 
called  a  halt  to  $2  billion  proposed  In 
foreign  aid  for  Red  China,  and  $75  mil- 
lion for  Nicaragua  which  this  House 
passed  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  time  that 
America  started  addressing  its  own 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  President 
If  he  is  willing  to  do  that.  We  on  this 
side  will  support  him.  and  I  think  that  he 
may  very  well  need  our  support.  I  pray 
for  the  future  of  our  country  and  Its 
economy,  and  I  hope  that  this  President 
will  be  able  to  offer  us  real  solutions,  as 
has  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  that  it  is  imusual 
for  me  to  be  In  the  position  of  trying  to 
say  anything  In  defense  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
although  they  have  been  brought  on  the 
American  people,  because  of  taxes  to  pay 
for  their  Inflationary  programs,  I  want 
to  say  in  their  defense  that  I  find  it 
difficult  for  anybody  to  be  able  to  remain 
a  faithful  follower  of  the  President  be- 
cause he  changes  directions  so  often.  It 
must  be  very  confusing  for  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  keep  up  with 
him. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding  to  me.  I. 
too.  want  to  join  my  other  colleagues 
in  thanking  him  for  taking  this  time  to 
bring  to  the  House  this  economic  Issue 
as  It  relates  to  our  domestic  policies  and 
what  we  will  be  doing  for  the  budget  res- 
olution which  will  come  before  the  full 
House  very  soon.  I  would  especially  like 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  taking  the 
time  to  detail  what  we  would  do  should 
we  gain  a  majority  In  this  House  in  the 
future. 

I  want  to  comment  briefiy  on  the  so- 
called  anti-inflationary  new  proposals  of 
the  President,  which  will  probably  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  resolution  that  we 
will  soon  consider.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to 
mislead  the  American  people  Into  be- 
lieving that  this  Is  an  anti-inflationary 
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package,  when  it  contains  tax  Increases. 
That  is  what  has  been  wrong  with  our 
policy  in  the  past.  Taxes  have  increased 
tremendously,  either  because  the  Con- 
gress has  sat  by  and  let  taxes  go  way  up, 
or  because  imder  the  guise  of  reform,  as 
with,  say  the  social  security  system,  we 
have  set  a  schedule  of  tax  increases  that 
are  unconscionable  for  the  future. 

So,  In  the  name  of  anti-inflation,  the 
President  is  recommending  a  new  tax  on 
Imports  of  crude  oil.  And  yet,  in  his  press 
conference  on  the  day  following  his  an- 
nouncement, he  had  to  admit  that  this 
tax  was  inflationary,  but  added  that  It 
would  only  be  temporary.  Well,  it  wiU  not 
be  temporary.  Unfortunately,  temporary 
taxes  just  do  not  exist  around  this 
place — we  just  struggle  to  reduce  them. 

So,  it  is  a  misnomer  for  the  President 
to  call  this  an  antl-inflatlon  package.  It 
is  not.  It  Is  a  new  tax  that  ultimately 
will  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this 
country  who  buy  the  products  from  the 
refinery,  that  in  turn  buys  the  crude  oil. 
So,  it  is  poppycock  to  call  this  an  anti- 
inflation  program.  Now,  I  am  glad  that 
my  colleague  Is  taking  the  time  today  to 
talk  about  the  alternative  budget  that 
we  intend  to  offer.  I  see  that  my  good 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Stock- 
man) is  here,  and  he  I  am  sure  will  cover 
very  thoroughly  the  package  of  expendi- 
ture cuts  that  many  of  us  will  offer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  a  bipartisan 
effort  that  Mr.  Stockman,  myself,  and 
Mr.  Gramm  offered  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee just  last  week. 

So,  I  will  not  tread  upon  some  of  the 
comments  that  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan will  make. 

But,  make  no  mistake  about  It:  Many 
of  us  In  this  House,  led  by  Mr.  Stock- 
man and  Mr.  Gramm,  have  presented  26 
and  some  odd  bllUon  dollars  worth  of 
expenditure  cuts  that  can  be  made. 
These  cuts  will  be  part  of  the  alterna- 
tive budget  proposition  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  talking  about  in  the  next  month 
or  so. 

Now,  another  area  that  I  would  like  to 
cover  briefiy,  is  in  the  area  of  tax  cuts, 
which  I  know  most  of  us  In  this  House 
have  offered  bills  on.  I  think  there  are 
some  84  bills  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  calling  for  tax  cuts — legiti- 
mate tax  cuts  that  could  be  made  today 
to  increase  Incentive,  to  Increase  pro- 
duction, to  establish  a  national  policy 
of  growth,  rather  than  one  of  unemploy- 
ment, discouragement  and  disincentive. 

In  California,  as  everybody  knows  and 
has  heard  many  times,  we  passed  propo- 
sition 13,  which  called  for  a  clear  prop- 
erty tax  cut.  We  had  all  these  big 
spenders  in  California,  Including  my  own 
colleague  from  the  other  body,  who  wait 
on  television  and  said  that  If  we  had  that 
big  tax  cut  there  would  be  tremendous 
unemployment.  That  there  would  be 
gloom  and  doom,  smd  that  the  economy 
would  go  downhill.  Proposition  13  passed 
overwhelmingly,  and  the  exact  opposite 
has  happened.  A  new  Incentive  was  in- 
jected into  the  economy — property 
owners  of  all  kinds  did  not  have  to  carry 
such  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  It  was 
an  injection  Into  the  economy  that  has 
helped  stimulate  growth,  savings,  thrift. 
A  similar  example  occurred  on  the 


Federal  level  In  1963-64  when  Congress 
passed  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts — ^the  result 
of  the  passage  of  that  tax  cut  was  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  the  gloom  and  doom 
which  had  been  predicted,  especially  by 
the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  told  us  that 
revenues  would  go  down.  They  did  not. 
Revenues  went  up  with  the  Kennedy 
tax  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  less  than 
2  years  time  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  went  up  $58  billion.  The  Treas- 
ury had  told  us  that  for  every  dollar  In  a 
tax  cut.  there  would  be  an  equal  reduc- 
tion In  revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
In  the  long  run.  that  did  not  occur. 

So.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  budget 
alternative  that  will  include  tax  reduc- 
tions, and  reductions  in  tax  rates.  It  will 
also  include  affordable  reductions  In  ex- 
penditures and  will  do  what  the  people 
in  this  country  expect  us  to  do— elimi- 
nate waste,  unnecessary  expenditures, 
and  other  Government  activities  that  are 
not  needed. 

So.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, thank  you  for  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  is  right  in  making  sure 
that  we  fully  discuss  this  whole  proposi- 
tion and  an  alternative  budget  that  we 
will  be  offering.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  view  these  remarks  today  with 
seriousness  and  with  care,  with  the  kind 
of  care  that  we  have  tried  to  present  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  say  to  him  that  the 
reason  that  I  have  done  this,  and  I  know 
the  reason  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  joining  me  in  this.  Is  because  of  our 
concern  about  what  these  economic 
poUcies  are  doing  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen.  This  is  a  dollar  bill,  and  this 
is  what  the  dollar  actually  represents  In 
terms  of  what  It  will  buy. 
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lliis  Is  one-third,  and  this  dollar 
actually  only  buys  one-third  the  cloth- 
ing, one-third  the  education,  and  one- 
third  the  housing  that  it  did  before  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
got  hold  of  the  economy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  25  years  ago,  and  the  dollar  was 
worth  something  then,  I  understand. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  since  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  controlled  Congress,  the  dol- 
lar has  come  down  to  that  value. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  This  Is 
a  Treasury  dollar  bill,  and  this  Is  a  "Dem- 
ocrat" doUar  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  see.  So  that  Is  a 
"for  25  years  the  Democrats  have  con- 
trolled Congress"  dollar  bill? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune).  who  has  so 
well  led  our  freshman  class  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fm*  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  also  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time. 

Before  we  get  too  far  along  the  road 
In  commending  the  President  for  this 
new  battle  against  Inflation,  I  think  It 
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is  advisable  to  point  out  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  V  hen  he  mentions  a  balanced 
budget.  The  President  may  indeed  be 
calling  for  i ,  balanced  budget  and  reduc- 
ing the  defl<  It.  but  it  is  instructive  to  look 
back  at  thi!  budget  in  this  country  in 
1976  and  l>arn  that  in  that  year  the 
budget  was  $386  billion  and  the  budget 
we  are  tatting  about  for  the  upcoming 
year  is  a  bi  dget  in  the  neighbortiood  of 
some  $615  OillicKi — roughly,  an  80-per- 
cent Increaa  e. 

So  we  are  not  reducing  spending  in 
this  countr:  ,  and  we  are  not  balancing 
the  budget  by  reducing  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spinding.  If  anything  we  are 
only  closing  up  the  deficit  by  increasing 
taxation,  ai  id  under  this  President  we 
have  had  tl  te  largest  taxes  imposed  on 
the  America  n  people  that  they  have  ever 
seen. 

I  want  to  make  this  observation  about 
all  of  the  ta  k  we  have  heard  in  the  last 
few  days.  E  i^en  the  President  and  even 
the  Chairmin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  admi ;  that  this  action  that  they 
are  taking  s  not  going  to  have  a  real 
effect  on  thd  econcnny  in  this  country  for 
some  time  t  >  come.  The  most  optimistic 
projections  ire  that  It  might  cut  one- 
half  a  percent  or  1  percent  off  the  rate 
of  inflation,  and  that  would  be  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

What  the:  are  trying  to  do,  they  say. 
Is  to  create  a  psychological  impact  in  this 
country.  In  i  »ther  words,  they  are  trying 
to  convey  th  e  message  to  the  American 
people  that  :  inally,  once  and  for  all,  the 
Congress  is  c  oing  something  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  something  about 
Inflation.  S<  I  think  we  have  a  very 
unique  sltua  ^ion  here. 

In  a  few  n  oments  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (\t.  Stockman),  who  I  think 
is  one  of  ths  finest  economists  in  this 
congressiona  body,  is  going  to  talk  about 
the  economic  s  that  are  concerned  in  this 
proposal  tha ;  the  President  makes.  But 
the  thing  that  intrigues  me  is  that  we 
are  not  talkl  ig  about  economics  and  we 
are  not  talki;  tg  about  a  real  effect  on  the 
economy  in  t  le  plan  that  was  announced 
yesterday,  ai  least  not  one  that  would 
have  an  effe<  t  in  the  short  term.  We  are 
talking  abou  something  that  may  have 
an  effect  nexi  year. 

We  are  in»  what  I  call  the  "era  of 
signals."  We  are  only  Interested  these 
days  in  send:  ng  signals  and  hoping  they 
will  be  read  !  a  the  proper  way  by  people 
in  this  coun  ry  and  people  abroad.  We 
sent  signals  i  luring  the  Iranian  crisis  to 
the  Iranians.  We  did  things  to  send 
signals  to  the  Russians  during  the  Af- 
ghanlstam  cr  sis.  And  now  the  President 
admittedly  ss  ys  there  is  not  mucdi  he  can 
do  about  ouj'  economic  disaster  except 
send  a  signU  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  thing  1  hat  concerns  me  is  whether 
or  not  they  vill  read  the  signal  in  the 
way  the  administration  hopes  they  will 
read  the  signal.  I  really  wonder  about 
that.  He  is  ho  jlng  that  the  people  will  see 
all  this  as  de  termination  on  the  part  of 
this  administ  ration  to  get  a  grip  on  in- 
flation after  i  years  of  failure. 

I  wonder  U  there  is  not  jxist  as  much 
reason  to  bilieve  that  the  people  of 
America  will  read  this  signal  as  one  of 


desperation  rather  than  one  of  determi- 
nation. If  they  read  it  as  desperation, 
then  what  have  we  accomplished  by  this 
other  than  to  increase  the  tax  burden  at 
a  time  when  people  are  already  having 
trouble  making  ends  meet  in  this  coim- 
try? 

So  I  would  hope  that  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  the  fine  points  of 
this  issue  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Stockman),  he  will 
from  time  to  time  stop  and  treat  this 
business  of  psychology,  because  I  am  not 
trained  in  the  field  of  economics,  but  I 
wonder  just  how  much  learning  there  is 
here  in  Washington  about  the  psychology 
of  economics.  Does  anyone  really  under- 
stand how  people  are  going  to  respond  to 
these  so-called  signals  that  are  going  to 
be  sent?  It  is  going  to  be  a  healthy  re- 
sponse, or  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  troubled  about  that. 
Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  but  before  I  do  yield  to  him, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted  he  is  go- 
ing to  participate  in  this  debate  because 
he  does  have  such  a  good  understanding 
of  economics. 

I  suggested  in  a  press  conference  in  my 
district  over  the  weekend  that  if  the 
President  wanted  to  do  something  worth- 
while, what  he  ought  to  do  is  fire  his  en- 
tire Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  I 
would  now  add  to  that  that  if  he  would 
instead  consult  economists  like  the  gen- 
tlemtm  from  Michigan,  he  would  be  in 
far  better  shape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  first  that  I 
believe  psychology  is  an  important  ele- 
ment, but  psychology  and  economic  pol- 
icy are  intertwined,  and  they  cannot  be 
separated. 

When  we  send  signals  to  the  American 
people,  whether  they  are  investors  or 
operators  in  the  financial  markets,  or 
people  who  simply  have  a  little  savings 
account,  the  value  of  which  they  are 
trying  to  protect,  when  the  Government 
sends  them  proper  signals,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  serious  about  the  inflation 
problem  when  the  Government  does  as 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  Director  of  OMB,  did 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  When  he  suggests 
that  we  are  going  to  have  double-digit 
inflation  for  the  entire  remainder  of  this 
decade  that  we  have  just  started  and  are 
into  for  only  2  months,  when  he  says 
that  inflation  is  so  embedded  in  our  econ- 
omy that  we  will  have  double-digit  infla- 
tion rates  throughout  the  1980's,  then 
people  are  going  to  make  the  expected 
responses. 

It  should  be  no  secret  that  the  bond 
mtu-ket  has  collapsed.  When  Govern- 
ment ofBcials  such  as  Mr.  Mclntyre  pro- 
ject that  the  inflation  rate  will  be  at 
double-digit  rates  for  the  entire  decade, 
no  one  is  going  to  want  to  make  avail- 
able their  savings  and  put  them  into  a 
bond  or  a  flxed  rate  instnunent  when 
those  kinds  of  forecasts  are  being  made. 


So  the  point  is  that  the  gentleman  is 
entirely  right.  We  need  to  get  beyond 
cosmetics  and  we  need  to  begin  to  adopt 
policies  which  will  change  the  signals 
we  are  sending  to  those  millions  of  peo- 
ple both  here  and  abroad  who  really 
control  how  dollars  are  spent  and  when 
they  are  spent  and  the  whole  momentum 
we  have  underway  in  terms  of  inflation 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  brought  to  our  attention  a  very  im- 
portant point,  but  It  Is  very  much  inter- 
related to  the  whole  economic  struggle 
that  we  have  fc>efore  us  today. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  observe  further  that  most  of  the 
discussion  I  have  heard  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  allowed  that  it  was  to  send 
a  signal  to  the  people  so  they  could  un- 
derstand what  he  was  up  to;  that  is,  the 
people  In  the  financial  markets,  the  peo- 
ple who  deal  in  the  world  of  flnance  and 
flscal  policy  every  day.  Yet  I  understand 
that  he  was  so  frightened  by  his  proposal 
and  so  concerned  about  what  effect  it 
would  have  within  that  narrow  range  of 
people  that  he  waited  until  Friday  after- 
noon, imtll  the  market  had  closed,  before 
he  announced  his  program. 

Then.  I  am  given  to  understand,  today, 
although  I  have  not  been  able  to  check  it 
personally,  the  market  is  down  10  points. 
So  apparently,  even  within  that  group  of 
people  who  should  be  in  the  best  position 
to  analyze  this  program,  they  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  market  has  dropped.  The 
signal  apparently  is  not  as  universally 
accepted  as  a  positive  step  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  us  believe  it  would  be. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make  just 
one  final  point,  if  I  may.  This  is  back  to 
the  theme  that  I  asserted  in  my  initial 
remarks,  and  the  point  is  this:  That 
while  the  administration  and  the  Demo- 
crats would  have  the  people  believe  that 
this  is  a  new  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  I  think  the  people 
may  be  interpreting  this  as  an  act  of 
desperation,  and  they  in  aU  probability 
will  act  accordingly. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Stock- 
man) ,  with  his  background  in  economics, 
Is  here,  because  it  is  so  helpful  to  all  of 
us  to  have  someone  who  knows  a  little 
something  about  economics  here  in  the 
House. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  occurs  to  me  here 
today  that  I  hope  some  Members  will  in 
the  future  get  elected  to  this  Congress 
who  have  a  background  in  psychology, 
because  we  seem  to  be  getting  into  that 
subject  a  good  bit  these  days. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  has  said. 

Of  course,  in  talking  about  signals,  the 
President  is  worried  about  sending  sig- 
nals to  the  American  people,  because  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  In  his  own 
mind  apparently,  and  from  the  advice 
he  is  getting,  that  the  people  are  causing 
inflation.  He  has  concluded  that  if  the 
American  people  are  buying  goods,  they 
are  causing  Inflation,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  buying  new  homes,  they 
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are  causing  Inflation.  But  the  American 
people  are  the  victims. 

The  fact  is  that  we  in  this  Chamber 
are  the  people  who  are  causing  inflation, 
and  this  is  where  it  has  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune)  very 
much  for  his  conunents. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  follow  up  on  that  point. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  market  has 
dropped  today  is  probably  the  best  vote 
of  no  confidence  that  we  could  look  for 
in  terms  of  what  this  plan  consists  of 
and  what  It  really  says. 
D  1350 

Now  we  have  gone  through  a  3-week 
period  in  which  a  great  anticipation  has 
built  up,  that  finally  the  economic 
advisers  of  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  have  recognized  the  sever- 
ity of  the  inflation  problem  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  disorder  that  we  have  in 
this  coimtry.  Then  we  got  the  message  on 
Friday  and  I  think  anybody  who  looks  at 
it  objectively  has  to  admit  it  was  a  com- 
plete dud,  it  was  an  utter  disappoint- 
ment, and  it  really  essentially  means 
more  of  the  same  all  bound  up  in  a  differ- 
ent package.  There  is  going  to  be  more 
taxes,  there  is  going  to  be  more  spend- 
ing, more  controls  and,  most  of  all,  there 
will  be  more  effort  to  find  scapegoats  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  inflationary  disorder 
that  we  have  imderway,  rather  than 
looking  right  here  in  the  Congress  and 
at  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  this 
Government. 

In  fact,  the  essence  of  the  President's 
message  was,  very  simply,  that  he 
proposes  to  flght  the  Government's 
inflation,  the  inflation  that  this  U.S. 
Government  has  created,  by  stiff-arming 
the  American  public  with  still  higher 
taxes  and  yet  another  dose  of  control. 
The  new  revenue  measures  that  he  pro- 
posed in  his  message  Friday  night  will 
bring  the  growth  of  Federal  tax  receipts 
during  flscal  year  1981,  as  astoimding  as 
this  may  sound,  to  a  staggering  $100  bil- 
lion growth  over  fiscal  year  1980.  The  tax 
increase  that  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning and  that  has  been  supplemented 
with  this  latest  message  for  next  year 
will  exceed  total  Federal  revenues  for  as 
recently  as  1961. 

I  think  that  the  message  that  we  need 
to  be  getting  across  here  today  and  the 
orienting  principle  on  which  we  ought  to 
be  formulating  and  fashioning  a  real 
anti-inflation  policy  for  this  country 
ought  to  begin  with  the  clear  under- 
standing and  the  premise  that  raising 
taxes  will  not  balance  the  budget.  It  will 
only  further  demoralize  the  American 
people,  it  will  only  further  lower  incen- 
tives for  work  and  for  savings  and  for 
production,  and  it  will  only  further 
obstruct  the  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  the  Nation's  farms,  fac- 
tories and  shops  and  export  termi- 
nals. Ratcheting  up  the  Nation's  already 
stifling,  crushing  tax  burden  yet  another 
notch  is  a  certain  recipe  for  national 
impoverishment,  and  that  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  markets  are  appar- 


ently reacting  already  so  badly  to  the 
President's  plan. 

The  President  has  proposed  cutting 
spending,  and  that  Is  a  welcomed  ges- 
ture, obviously.  I  use  the  word  'gesture" 
and  I  would  suggest  that  it  Is  a  little 
more.  What  h^s  plan  would  do,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  is  simply  slice  off  just  2 
percent  from  a  spending  growth  path 
which  is  leaping  off  of  the  charts  today. 
When  the  books  were  closed  on  the  flscal 
year  1977  budget,  just  28  months  ago. 
Federal  outlays  totaled  $402  billion.  Now 
even  with  the  reductions  that  were  pro- 
posed by  the  White  House  Friday  night, 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981  will  exceed 
$620  billion.  That  means  that  during  the 
four  Carter  budgets,  1977  through  1981, 
a  period  in  which  the  inflation  rate  has 
tripled.  Government  spending  will  have 
expanded  at  the  rate  of  $5  billicm  per 
month,  mcMith  in  and  month  out,  over 
that  48-month  period,  and  then  he  has 
the  nerve  or  the  audacity  to  suggest  that 
this  plan  will  really  bring  spending  imder 
control. 

I  think  another  aspect  of  the  plan  has 
to  do  with  the  totally  misguided  and  ab- 
solutely counterproductive  notion  that 
we  can  flght  inflation  by  raising  the  price 
and  the  cost  of  gasoline  even  further.  I 
think  it  Is  rather  ironic  that  that  pro- 
posal was  even  made,  because  by  lower- 
ing their  gasoline  consumption  during 
t^e  last  10  or  12  months  by  more  than 
10  percent,  the  American  people  have 
voluntarily  done  more  to  solve  our  na- 
tional energy  problems  than  has  the 
entire  20,000-man  Department  of  Energy 
since  its  Inception. 

The  White  House  now  proposes  to  "re- 
ward," and  I  use  that  word  in  quotes,  the 
sacrifices,  the  t>ainful  adjustments  and 
the  prudent  behavior  of  the  American 
motorist  that  has  been  registered  in  that 
10-percent  decline  in  gasoline  consump- 
tion now  over  last  year  by  slapping  on  an 
ill-disguised  gasoline  tax  of  10  cents  per 
gallcHi. 

During  the  last  14  months  I  think  we 
ought  to  recall  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  has  seen  its  budget  drained 
by  $326  per  year  to  simply  pay  the 
sharply  higher  cost  of  gasoline  which 
has  been  compelled  by  the  market  in  the 
price  change  with  OPEC  last  year.  This 
new  tax  now  being  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  this  administration  will  take 
another  $70  per  year  from  other  things 
that  the  American  family  needs  to  buy. 
It  will  also  net  the  Treasury  $11  billion 
more  per  year  to  spend  on  things  that 
the  Nation  does  not  require. 

Another  aspect  of  the  proposal  wh<ch 
I  find  totally  inconsistent  and  totally 
inexplicable  is  the  proposal  he  makes  to 
burden  even  further  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings rate,  which  Is  already  aporoaching 
the  zero  point,  when  he  proposes  to  put 
a  withholding  tax  on  interest  on  sav- 
ings accounts  and  other  investment 
capital.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  ex- 
actly the  wrong  signal,  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  be  moving  in.  We  ou^ht  to  be 
attempting  to  provide  strong  'ncentlves 
for  savings  and  not  further  frustrate  and 
further  discourage  the  American  pecH>le, 
that  diminishing,  vanishing  band  of  sav- 
ers that  we  have  in  this  country. 

But  I  think  the  fundamental  prob- 


lem, the  underlsring  dilBculty.  with  In- 
flation plan  No.  4.  anti-uuiation  plan 
No.  4  we  have  before  us,  is  best  sym- 
bollzed  by  the  proposal  to  take  drastic 
action  on  credit  cards.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  stated  very  unequivocally  that 
credit  cards  do  not  cause  inflation.  The 
Federal  Government's  printing  presses 
do.  And  we  are  never  going  to  have  a 
workable  plan  until  we  get  that  basic 
premise  and  equation  straight. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  four  Car- 
ter budgets  the  Treasury  will  have  issued 
$180  bJlion  in  new  securities,  in  new 
debt,  to  pay  the  Government's  bills. 
Much  of  that  torrent  of  new  Federal 
debt  has  been  absorl>ed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  through  excess  money  creation, 
and  the  rest  by  foreign  central  banks 
and  investors  who,  in  a  sense,  have  been 
loaning  us  money  or  taking  our  national 
wealth  in  order  to  i>ay  the  current  bills 
of  our  Government. 

So  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  Car- 
ter administration  over  the  last  4  years 
has  systematically  debauched  the  Na- 
tion's currency  and  sold  off  our  Nation's 
wealth  to  finance  an  explosion  of  Gov- 
ernment that  it  was  originally  elected  to 
stop.  Now  the  White  House  proposes  to 
pin  the  blame  for  the  resulting  national 
economic  distress  on  the  buying  habits 
ot  the  American  people  and  force  them 
to  carry  wads  of  greenbacks  in  their 
wallets  to  pay  their  bills. 

What  I  would  suggest,  in  trying  to  sum 
all  of  this  up  and  bring  it  down  to  a 
bottom  line  Is  very  simply  that  the 
President's  economic  advisers  in  pre- 
senting inflation  plan  No.  4  have  essen- 
tially declared  intellectual  bankruptcy. 
Searching  for  a  scapegoat  for  the  Na- 
tion's mounting  economic  disorder,  they 
have  left  no  stone  unturned.  They  have 
blamed  oil  prices,  they  have  blamed 
credit  cards,  they  have  blamed  wage  and 
salary  wm-kers,  they  have  blamed  every- 
thing except  the  real  cause  of  the  Infla- 
tion that  we  have  underway  in  this  coun- 
try today. 

So  I  would  suggest  that,  imtil  we  get 
a  fundamental  redirection  of  policy,  un- 
til we  start  cutting  back  sharply  this 
enormous  growth  in  Federal  spending, 
imtil  we  have  drastically  reduced  taxes 
and  thereby  restored  incentives  for  in- 
creased real  growth  in  our  economy,  un- 
til we  drop  our  fascination  with  all  of 
these  gimmicks  and  all  of  these  control 
efforts  such  as  that  embodied  in  the 
credit  card  proposal,  we  are  never  going 
to  really  address  the  problem  that  the 
American  people  are  so  concerned  about. 
This  plan  Is  a  failure.  It  will  be  recorded 
as  a  failure  In  the  response  of  people  and 
markets  all  over  the  country  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  and  we  will  be  back  here 
very  shortly  once  again  looking  at  an- 
other plan  and,  hopefully,  as  we  do  that, 
we  can  offer  something  that  will  really 
address  the  fundamentail  problems  that 
this  country  faces. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  We  have  about  10  min- 
utes left.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
wishes  to  speak.  I  wonder  If  I  could  ask 
the  gentleman  just  very  briefly  to  expand 
on  one  p^nt. 

At  a  press  conference  we  had  this 
morning,  one  of  the  reporters  made  it 
clear  that  obviously  some  people  do  not 
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what  is  wrong  in  the  with- 
pr^>vision  on  savings.  It  seems  to 
that  there  is  a  broader  pur- 
,  not  just  as  it  affects  the 
who  puts  the  money  in  sav- 
leavlng  the  money  there  so 
to  be  loaned  out  for  new 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
very  briefly  on  that. 
There  are  three  as- 
proposal.  One  is  to  get  quick 
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d^iring  the  tax  year,  will  now  be 
budget,  and  that  will  only 
the  pressure  on  inter- 
there  in  the  private  sector, 
thing  is,  the  argtunent  has 
that  there  is  underreporting 
income  and,  therefore,  by 
at  the  source  we  are  not  go- 
the  Nation's  savers  to  escape 
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'act  is,  given  the  inflationary 
we  have  underway  in  this 
today,  most  people  are  achieving 
negative  rate  of  return  on  their 
you  have  your  money  in  a 
and  there  are  millions  of 
do.  $30  billion  in  passbooks 
and  in  the  savings  and  loans 
country,  and  they  are  receiving  a 
rate,  the  inflation  rate  is  14 
then  you  want  them  to  pay 
measly,  minuscule  5  per- 
^  ^hat  you  are  essentially  pro- 
people  ought  to  contribute 
to  the  running  of  the  Gov- 
though  the  Government  is 
policies  that  are  essentially 
accumulated  wealth, 
think  of  anyth-ng  that  is  less 
technics^  terms,  but  even 
importantly,  in  terms  of  what  the 
from  Arkansas  was  saying  a 
in  terms  of  symbolism,  in 
message  that  it  casts,  than 
we  are  going  to  send  out  a 
f  revenue  agents  to  extract 
even  more  from  the  savers  of  this  coun- 
try, who  ar  s  barely  preserving  the  value 
of  their  ca:  rftal  to  begin  with  and  have 
almost  no  incentive  to  save  the  way  it  is. 
□  1400 
Mr.  GINit^RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman :  ield? 

Mr.  EDV  ARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  geitleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GiNciucH) ,  one  of  the  more  eloquent  and 
valuable  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GINi  }RICH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yie  ding. 
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failure  in  Washington,  the 
have  been  here,  is  to  focus 
figures,  to  talk  about  what 


the  country  needs,  to  talk  in  economic 
terms  as  described  by  economists. 

I  Uiink  it  is  a  disaster,  because  poU- 
tics  and  government  should  exist  for 
human  beings.  Human  beings  are  who 
pay  taxes — and  human  beings  want  to 
buy  a  house.  Human  beings  care  about 
having  an  education. 

I  think  if  we  describe  policy  in  hiunan 
terms,  the  disaster  we  are  now  stmnbling 
into  exposes  itself  even  more  thoroughly. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  an  audience  in 
America  that  one  could  approach  out- 
side the  White  House  and  ask  people 
how  they  felt  about  rising  gasoline 
prices  and  one  would  not  have  every 
single  person  in  that  room  say,  "Gaso- 
line prices  are  going  up  too  fast." 

If  we  said  to  them,  "How  many  of  you 
will  be  hurt  by  an  additional  10  cents  a 
gallon  for  gasoline?"  Every  hand  will 
go  up. 

And  if  we  said  to  them,  "How  many 
will  not  be  hurt  by  an  additional  10 
cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline?"  Not  a  single 
hand  will  go  up,  yet  we  are  being  told 
raising  the  tax  on  gasoline  10  cents  a 
gallon  helps  America. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  is  a  denial  of  the  very  concept 
this  country  is  founded  on  to  say  we  can 
help  America  by  hurting  Americans. 

We  are  now  faced  with  what  is  an 
anti-American,  pro-America  policy.  I 
think  it  is  impossible.  We  are  being  told 
it  is  good  for  America  to  put  people  out 
of  work,  that  a  recessicm  is  what  Ameri- 
cans need. 

We  are  being  told  that  in  order  to 
fight  inflation,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
inflationary  tax  increase  that  will  raise 
the  cost  of  living.  We  are  told  that  in 
order  to  help  you  have  more  money  to 
spend,  we  are  going  to  take  more  money 
away  from  you.  It  is  nonsense. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  fundamental 
issue  is  whether  people  are  going  to  have 
money  to  spend  in  Washington  in  the 
Federal  Government  or  going  to  have 
money  to  spend  in  Michigan  or  Okla- 
homa or  in  Georgia. 

The  great  dividing  line  of  debate  this 
year  is  going  to  be  between  those  peo- 
ple who  want  to  cut  the  family  budget 
of  every  working  American  to  keep  the 
Federal  budget  high,  and  those  people 
who  are  willing  to  cut  the  Federal  budget 
in  order  to  keep  the  family  budgets  in- 
tact. The  great  dividing  line  is  going  to 
be  on  whether  or  not  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  confront  what  I  would  say  is  the 
basic  principle  that  is  going  to  break 
the  back  of  this  current  public  relations 
effort  on  the  budget. 

You  cannot  change  the  budget  unless 
you  change  the  Government.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  99.3  i)ercent  of  every- 
thing we  all  want  to  do  and  have  any 
impact  on  the  budget. 

■Rierefore,  the  governing  coalition  In 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body  and  the 
President  are  going  to  have  to  sit  down 
and  confront  whether  they  have  got  the 
courage  to  change  the  way  we  are  gov- 
erning or  whether  in  fact  they  are 
willing  to  fail  in  the  effort  to  balance 
the  budget. 

Let  me  suggest  one  of  the  words  that 
comes  up  over  again  is  uncontrollable. 

It  is  a  fundamental  deception  ffdsity 


in  advertising  for  any  Congressman  to 
go  home  and  say,  "Well,  we  can  only 
affect  20  percent  of  the  budget."  You 
know,  75  or  80  percent  of  it  is  imcon- 
trollable. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
knows,  this  body  and  the  other  body, 
with  the  signature  of  the  President,  can 
control  anything  we  want  to  that  is  in 
law.  We  do  not  spend  a  dime  In  this 
country  that  is  not  raised  through  taxes 
that  pass  from  this  body.  We  do  not 
spend  a  dime  in  this  country  that  is  not 
appropriated  by  this  body.  It  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  what  we  need 
is  a  budget  effort  which  for  the  1981 
budget  genuinely  redesigns  the  Crovem- 
ment  in  order  to  redesign  the  budget. 
It  is  possible  to  redesign  the  budget. 

Let  me  say,  furthermore,  we  have 
heard  some  talk  about  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  saw  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Miller  on  "Face  the  Nation"  yesterday. 
He  said  he  had  been  up  here  on  the  Hill 
in  an  unprecedented  and  I  believe  the 
flgure  was  8  solid  days  of  negotiating 
with  congressional  leaders. 

Let  me  report  to  the  country,  of  those 
8  solid  days,  two  1-hour  meetings  were 
with  Republicans. 

Presuming  they  worked  an  8-hour  day 
on  those  8  days,  that  meant  62  hours 
with  the  Democrats,  and  2  hoiu^  with 
the  Republicans. 

We  are  still  faced  with  secret  cuts  that 
apparently  will  not  be  announced  until 
after  the  major  primaries  are  over. 

We  are  faced  with  a  secret  effort  to 
pass  the  budget  imder  a  public  relations 
effort  of  unprecedented  proportion. 

I  would  like  today  to  leave  a  challenge 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  save  the  Democratic  leadership, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  their  former 
Presidents,  Lyndon  Johnson: 

We  are  willing  to  be  In  on  the  landing  U 
you  win  let  us  be  in  on  the  takeoff. 

What  we  do  not  want  is  for  you  to  come 
to  the  floor  after  weeks  of  negotiations, 
after  weeks  of  secret  meetings,  and  say 
now,  if  you  are  real  partners,  you  will 
help  us  bail  out  the  boat.  We  are  sinking. 
I  would  like  to  propose  a  national  coali- 
tion to  flght  inflation,  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  to  increase  productivity  and 
take-home  pay  through  tax  cuts.  A  na- 
tional coalition  meeting  in  the  open,  a 
national  coalition  that  would  have  co- 
equal billing,  would  have  coequal  input. 
I  suggest  that  coalition  should  start  not 
by  waiting  for  the  1981  budget,  but  by 
next  week  or  the  week  after,  offering  a 
jointly  designed  set  of  budget  cuts  in  the 
1980  budget,  offering  a  third  concurrent 
resolution  now,  not  a  month  and  a  half 
from  now,  getting  it  out  in  the  open  so 
that  together  we  can  work  to  fight  in- 
flation. 

Let  me  close,  if  I  may,  by  again  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
because  I  think  we  are  now  faced  with 
the  decisive  struggle  that  will  decide  the 
shape  of  this  country  for  the  next  20 
years. 

We  have  for  over  a  decade  followed 
the  path  of  Great  Britain  into  higher 
taxes,  bigger  deficits,  bigger  Govern- 
ment spending  and  a  sicker  economy. 

The   time   has   come   to   turn   that 
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around  to  return  to  the  basic  Ameri- 
can pattern  of  a  balanced  budget,  a  lean 
government,  as  much  take-home  pay 
as  possible  for  the  American  people  and 
a  real  incentive  to  invest  and  develop 
and  build  new  factories,  to  create  new 
jobs,  and  build  into  homes. 

I  think  1980  is  the  year  which  both 
this  body  and  the  country  at  large  will 
make  that  decision. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  particularly  for  two 
things.  That  is,  for  making  the  point 
about  the  uncontroUables  because  what 
that  really  means  is  it  means  last  year 
we  decided  to  spend  it,  and  we  are  not 
about  to  change  our  mind. 

The  second  point  is  this:  In  1964  we 
had  just  passed  a  $100  billion  budget. 
Today  we  are  already  spending  over  six 
times  that  much,  and  in  16  years.  The 
reason  for  that,  the  gentleman  referred 
to  the  individual,  the  need  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  big  philosophical 
hangup  we  have  had  in  this  administra- 
tlMi  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
is  the  philosophical  problem,  a  tendency 
to  put  society  ahead  of  the  people  who 
make  up  that  society  and  to  forget  that 
society  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  society  and  not  the  other  way 
around. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  hit  very 
clearly  on  the  problem,  and  if  we  can 
work  together  to  bring  control  to  the 
budget  and  cut  spending  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  have  a  better  opportimity  to 
achieve  their  aspirations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  par- 
ticipation. 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
difficulty  of  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
is  often  lost  among  the  many  voices  call- 
ing for  it  to  be  accomplished  immediately 
and  in  a  way  that  impacts  someone  else's 
prunary  interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  am  aware  of  the  lack  of  understanding 
most  Americans  have  of  the  Federal 
budget  process  and  the  impact  each  one 
of  us  has  on  the  final  document.  For 
many  people  it  is  a  boring  subject,  not 
easily  understood  beyond  the  red  or  black 
ink.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  im will- 
ingness of  news  organizations  to  devote 
the  time  and  effort  to  report  on  the  proc- 
ess and  put  it  in  language  so  that  it  has 
meaning  to  the  average  American. 

Reid  Detchon,  who  represents  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune  in  Wash- 
ington, possibly  the  smallest  daily  with 
full-time  representation  in  the  Capital, 
has  written  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the 
practical  problems  we  will  encounter  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  putting  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  in  balance.  I  want 
to  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Balancing  Federal  Bitdget  Toucher  Than 

It  Looks 

(By  Reid  Detchon) 

Washington. — Balancing  the  budget  is  a 
hot  topic  here  again. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  such  talk  was 
sparked  by  the  sudden  realization  that  the 
states  might  force  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion on  the  subject. 


That  posslbUlty  remains  a  real  one.  but 
this  year  It's  Inflation  that's  causing  a 
second  look  at  the  federal  deficit. 

Now  such  potentates  as  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Russell  Long  are  saying  the 
budget  must  be  and  wUl  be  balanced  this 
year. 

They  may  be  right,  but  don't  bet  the 
south  forty  on  It. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  not  easy  in  the 
best  of  times,  and  these  are  not  the  best  of 
times.  For  one  thing,  this  Is  an  election 
year.  For  another,  the  long-awaited  reces- 
sion finally  Is  looming.  For  a  third,  the  Pen- 
tagon Is  seeking  a  huge  Increase  in  its 
budget.  And  for  yet  another,  a  big  Jump  In 
Social  Security  taxes  takes  effect  Jan.  1 — an 
event  Congress  desperately  would  like  to 
prevent. 

Those  factors,  taken  together,  mean  that 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  do  more  than  cut  out  tl6  bil- 
lion In  spending — the  amoxint  President 
Jimmy  Carter  projected  as  his  fiscal  1981 
deficit.  Congress  must  do  something  much 
tougher — cut  upwards  of  $20  billion,  per- 
haps (30  blUlon — from  non-defense  spend- 
ing. To  this  observer,  that  looks  unlikely, 
even  impossible. 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem, consider  this  paradox.  A  huge  majority 
of  Congress  may  want  the  budget  to  be  bal- 
anced, and  yet  the  budget  won't  be  bal- 
anced. Here's  why: 

Suppose  90  of  the  100  memlsers  of  the 
Senate  want  to  cut  spending.  So  far,  so 
good.  But  half  want  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing, and  half  want  to  cut  social  programs. 
That  makes  the  vote  55  to  45  against  any 
cuts  at  all. 

That's  why  spending  resolutions  of  the 
kind  Sen.  Jack  Danforth,  R-Mo..  co-spon- 
sored last  week  tend  to  be  meaningless.  Con- 
gress can  say,  yes,  it  wants  to  cut  spending, 
and  yes.  it  will  balance  the  budget.  But 
when  it  comes  to  specific  programs,  it  Just 
can't  say  no. 

Look  at  It  another  way.  Three  members 
get  together  and  vow  to  cut  the  budget. 
Each  pledges  to  vote  against  one -third  of 
the  programs  he'd  previously  supported.  So 
far.  so  good.  But  with  no  consensus  on  what 
wUl  be  cut.  nothing  gets  done: 

On  the  first  program,  members  I  and  2 
say  yes.  and  member  3  votes  no.  On  the 
second  program,  members  2  and  3  say  yes. 
and  member  1  votes  no.  On  the  third  pro- 
gram, members  1  and  3  say  yes,  and  member 
2  votes  no.  All  three  programs  are  approved 
with  a  rousing  two-thirds  maiorlty.  and  all 
three  members  can  say  they  tried  to  cut  the 
budget. 

Or  look  at  specifics.  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing to  the  states  could  be  eliminated,  saving 
$2.4  billion.  "Ow!"  say  the  governors.  "We 
were  counting  on  that  to  build  a  new  prison. 
And  we  use  the  money  so  much  more  effi- 
ciently than  the  federal  government.  And 
remember,  this  Is  an  election  year." 

Okay,  mumbles  the  congressman.  Federal 
subsidies  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  could  be 
eliminated,  saving  $1.6  billion.  "Ow!"  say 
the  publishers.  "Our  maUlng  costs  are  going 
to  go  out  of  sight.  You'll  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  rememt>er.  this  is  an  election 
year." 

Well.  Okay,  says  the  congressman.  Maybe 
the  MX  missile  Isn't  such  a  good  idea.  That 
would  save  $873  million.  "Ow!"  say  the  gen- 
erals. "Are  you  kidding?  The  only  way  to 
cut  the  spending  levels  is  to  change  the 
law." 

Right  now  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  that  Con- 
gress may  do  Just  that — specifically,  cut  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Social  Security 
and  other  programs  from  100  per  cent  of 
Infiation  to  80  or  86  per  cent. 

"Ow!  Ow!  Ow!"  That's  the  hottest  potato 
you'd  ever  want  to  handle.  If  Congress  goes 


ahead  on  that,  yes,  Virginia,  It  will  balance 
the  budget. 

A  constitutional  amendment  may  be  the 
only  answer .# 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fr(»n  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SORROW.  NOT  ANGER,  OVER  PRES- 
IDENT CARTER'S  INFLATION  PRO- 
POSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kzup)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
these  special  orders  my  colleagues  aa 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fact  that  President  Car- 
ter's economic  game  plan  is  not  a  recipe 
for  balancing  the  budget  or  stopping 
inflation  or  getting  America  moving 
again.  Quite  the  contrary — and  I  say 
this  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Right  now,  jye  are  suffering  from  a 
drop  in  productivity,  a  loss  of  savings, 
fewer  employment  opportunities,  and 
deficits  that  persist  because  our  econ- 
omy is  contracting. 

There  is  really  only  one  way  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
Nation  grow  again,  to  be  more  prosper- 
ous again.  Every  time  this  Nation  has 
tried  to  balance  its  budget  by  raising 
taxes  and  Draconian  cuts  in  discreticm- 
ary  spending  and  throwing  people  out 
of  work,  it  does  not  cure  inflation.  That 
prescription  that  is  sometimes  called 
orthodox  or  conservative,  is  not  either 
orthodox  or  conservative  in  classical 
economics. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  people 
is  to  encourage  them  to  grow  again,  to 
make  sure  there  are  jobs  enough  for 
our  people. 

Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  the  leader  of 
the  NAACP,  said  that  "inflation  is  not 
caused  by  too  many  people  working."  In 
other  words,  she  said  inflation  is  not 
caused  by  a  growing  economy;  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  administration's  belief 
that  when  an  economy  is  growing,  it 
must  be  the  result  of  inflation.  Inflation 
does  not  encourage  economic  growth. 
Putung  money  in  people's  hands  is  not 
necessarily  the  way  to  encourage  produc- 
tion. Production — that  is,  woridng  and 
saving  and  investing  in  the  future  of  our 
economy — does  not  occur  because  there 
are  purchasers  of  products;  production 
is  motivated  by  the  reward  that  people 
get  to  keep  tor  their  efforts.  If  the  re- 
ward for  effort  is  reduced  by  a  tax  sys- 
tem that  punishes  productivity  you  get 
what  we  have  today,  stagflatiMi. 

Now,  on  Friday  President  Carter  sin- 
cerely gave  to  the  American  people  his 
plans  to  stop  inflation.  His  plan  Involves 
trying  to  balance  the  budget;  but  try- 
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and  make  Draconian  cuts  In  the  U.S. 
budget,  and  that  did  not  cure  inflation.  It 
caused  a  recession,  unemployment  went 
up,  and  then,  of  course,  the  demand  for 
a  stimulus  ultimately  brought  about  more 
inflation. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  credit  controls, 
wage  and  price  controls,  raising  taxes 
on  oil  imports  or  on  gasoline,  raising 
taxes  on  social  security,  raising  taxes 
on  income,  is  not  in  any  way  going  to 
help  this  economy.  The  American  people 
need  less  taxes,  not  more;  less  regulation, 
not  more,  more  jobs,  not  less,  and  they 
need  a  growing  economy,  not  a  contract- 
ing economy. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  current  economic  policy  will 
raise  unemployment  from  5.8  to  8  per- 
cent and  cost  $55  to  $64  billion  in  lost 
revenue  and  higher  spending.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  balance  the  budget,  as  we 
proved  in  1969  and  1974. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  mistakes 
being  made  today  are  the  same  ones  that 
have  been  made  so  often  in  the  past,  not 
just  by  Democratic  administrations,  but 
by  Republican  administrations.  I  agree 
with  Senator  Bellmon,  our  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  He  suggested  our  prob- 
lems are  not  partisan  in  nature.  I  could 
not  agree  more. 

n  1420 

Mistakes  have  been  made  in  both  par- 
ties, but  it  is  now  the  Democratic  Party 
and  a  Democratic  President  who  are 
making  the  same  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  the  past  by  both  Democrat  and 
Republican  Presidents  and  administra- 
tions. 

I  started  by  characterizing  my  com- 
ments today  as  being  more  in  sorrow, 
than  in  anger.  I  am  not  angry,  except 
that  I  feel  it  is  a  tragedy  to  continue 
making  the  same  mistakes  economically 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past.  Hegel 
said  the  only  thing  people  have  ever 
learned  from  history  is  that  no  one  ever 
seems  to  learn  from  history.  We  must 
learn  from  history  to  survive,  and  every 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  by  raising 
taxes  and  discouraging  the  economy, 
from  Herbert  Hoover  through  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon  right  up  to 
President  Carter  today,  is  doomed  to 
failure  because  it  does  not  deal  with  both 
the  money  and  the  real  sides  of  the  in- 
flation problem.  The  central  problem  in 
our  society  today  is  one  common  in  many 
other  Western  democracies.  It  is  the 
impact  of  a  devaluing  currency  on  a 
steeply  progressive  tax  system. 

Inflation,  in  and  of  itself,  is  destruc- 
tive because  it  devalues  our  jobs,  our 
wages,  our  earnings,  our  savings,  our 
lives,  and  our  futures.  Progressivity  in 
our  tax  code,  in  and  of  itself,  is  destruc- 
tive because  it  progressively  reduces  the 
reward  for  being  successful,  for  being 
productive,  for  earning  a  higher  wage, 
dividends,  capital  gains,  or  any  other 
reward  for  greater  economic  output,  pro- 
duction, and  success. 

If  inflation  and  the  progressive  tax 
system  are  separately  destructive,  the 
collision  of  inflation  on  progressivity  is 
a  recipe  for  disaster  It  is  why  we  have 
declining  economic  growth  with  rising 


unemployment  at  a  time  when  our  cur- 
rency is  being  devalued  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate. 

The  only  answer  is  a  simultaneous 
strategy  of  restoring  the  soundness  of 
the  dollar,  making  it  as  good  as  gold, 
an  honest  dollar,  whose  purchasing 
power  in  a  year  will  be  the  same  as  it  is 
today ;  and  then,  at  the  same  time,  phas- 
ing in  dramatically  lower  tax  rates  on 
labor  and  on  capital. 

As  I  said  earlier  I  represent  a  steel- 
worker,  blue-collar,  factory  constituency 
in  upstate  New  York.  If  inflation  is  to  be 
fought  on  the  backs  of  the  working 
people,  then  I  am  sure  they  agree  that 
they  have  been  flghting  inflation  for  the 
last  10  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Keup  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average 
factory  wage  in  New  York  State,  when 
adjusted  for  inflation  and  taxes,  is  lower 
today  than  in  1969.  I  will  say  it  again: 
the  average  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come of  the  people  of  New  York  who 
work  in  factories  is  lower  today  than  it 
was  in  1969. 

If  we  could  flght  inflation  by  reducing 
the  real  wages  of  the  American  people, 
by  putting  people  out  of  work,  then  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  poor,  the  minori- 
ties, the  factory  workers,  have  been 
fighting  inflation  for  10  years. 

What  has  it  gotten  us?  We  have  almost 
20  percent  inflation,  an  18.5-percent 
prime  rate,  a  declining  dollar,  gold  that 
has  gone  to  almost  $500  an  ounce,  and  a 
condition  in  which  the  hopes,  the  aspi- 
rations, the  dreams  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  themselves  and  for  their  children 
are  being  steadily  diminished. 

In  the  1980's  we  need  an  era  of  growth 
expansion,  we  need  more  economic  re- 
wards, less  regulation,  and  lower  tax 
rates.  Of  course  we  need  to  have  budget 
responsibility.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  there  are  places  in  the  UJS. 
budget  where  we  can  make  the  type  of 
cuts  and  restraints  that  are  needed.  I 
would  not  suspect  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment with  that  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  Senator  Bellmon,  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  Senate, 
said  there  is  bipartisan  support  for  Pres- 
ident Carter's  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  by  raising  taxes.  I  am  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  particularly  in  the 
Republican  Party,  who  does  not  believe 
that  we  should  be  balancing  the  budget 
with  draconian  cuts  and  by  raising 
taxes.  We  have  got  to  bring  back  eco- 
ncwnic  growth.  We  have  got  to  expand 
the  economy.  That  takes  a  bold,  positive 
vision  of  the  future  that  trusts  and  be- 
lieves in  the  American  people,  if  we 
would  just  get  out  of  their  way  a  little 
bit. 

I  saw  a  sign  the  other  day  in  front 
of  the  Congress.  Some  independent  pro- 
ducers of  energy  held  up  a  sign  which 
said,  "Let  us  drill."  They  want  to  drlU 
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for  energy.  That  is  their  livelihood.  Of 
course  people  want  to  work.  Of  course 
people  want  to  save.  President  Carter 
blames  the  American  people  for  not  sav- 
ing enough.  He  says  we  "worship  con- 
sumption." He  says  we  are  too  greedy. 
He  says  we  are  shortsighted. 

He  is  wrong.  The  American  people 
want  to  save  for  the  future,  but  the  re- 
ward for  saving  has  been  steadily  di- 
minished, while  the  reward  for  borrow- 
ing has  been  subsidized.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment inflates  people's  incomes  with 
a  steadily  declining  dollar  and  taxes 
them  with  a  steeply  progressive  tax 
system. 

I  believe  in  America.  I  think  we  all  do. 
If  we  want  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
must  restore  prosperity  rather  than  let 
the  economy  continue  to  decline. 


Mr.  Annunzio  In  six  instances. 
Ms.  HoLTZKAN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  Instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marlenee)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Hagedorn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  tuid  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  20. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  lemarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kemp's  remarks  to  be  inserted  im- 
mediately following  special  order  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marlenee)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conable  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ottingqr. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeoer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Hanck. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stsmces. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  18.  1980.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXlV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3782.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  an  evaluation  of  the 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  the 
programs  of  the  cooperative  extension  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  section  1459  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3783.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  survivability,  cost  effectiveness,  and 
combat  effectiveness  of  ships  requested  for 
the  combatant  forces  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  pursuant  to  section  810(b)  of 
Public  Law  95-485;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3784.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1978  (Public  Law 
95-79,  91  Stat.  323)  concerning  a  congres- 
slonally  mandated  reduction  of  numbers 
of  civilian  employees  within  the  Department 
of  Defense:  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3785.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  statistical 
supplement  to  the  stockpile  report  for  the 
6  months  ended  September  30,  1979.  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3786.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's 
Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the 
Government  of  Norway  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S.-orlgln  defense  equip- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Sweden,  pursu- 
ant to  seitlon  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3787.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate  Julian 
Nava,  and  by  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3788.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the    United    States,    pursu&nt   to    1    VS.C. 


112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AS- 
faln. 

3789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Prc^rty  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3790.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  program  to  follow  up  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork  (GOD-80-36.  Mar.  14.  1980);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3791.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  foUowup 
report  on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  March  1978  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Women's  Educational  Pro- 
grams entitled  "•  •  •  To  Provide  Educational 
Equity  for  Women."  pursuant  to  section  6 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3792.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 (d) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3793.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  this  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3794.  A  letter  from  Executive  Director, 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities 
uhder  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  S 
U.S.C.  SS2b(]):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3795.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  general  management 
planning  for  each  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  pursuant  to  section  12(b)  of  Public 
Law  91-383.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3796.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 308(c)  of  the  act,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  91-518):  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3797.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1979  on  actions  taken  to  assure 
the  provision  of  direct  and  adequate  service 
by  U.S. -flag  commercial  vessels  to  each  of  the 
Nation's  four  seacoasts.  pursuant  to  section 
809(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3798.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  first  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  highway  cost  allocation 
study,  pursuant  to  section  506(c)  of  Public 
Law  95-599;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3799.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works) ,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  local  coopera- 
tion agreements  on  water  resources  projects, 
pursuant  to  section  221(e)  of  Public  Law  91- 
611;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3800.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  a  succeeding  lease  for  space  cur- 
rently occupied  in  the  Peachtree  25th  BuUd- 
ing,  1720  Peachtree  Street,  AtUnta,  Ga.,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959;  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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H.R.   6823.   A   bUl   to  extend   certain   tax 
provisions  designed  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  structures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.   6824.   A  bill   to  preserve   the   appli- 
cation of  existing  law  to  nonqualified  de- 
ferred   comi>ensatlon    arrangements    main- 
tained by  tax-exempt  organizations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
H.R.  6825.  A  bill   to  provide  for  a  study 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  determine  the  costs  and  feasibility 
of  amending  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
so  as  to  permit  free  lunches  to  be  served 
to  all  children  attending  school  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  local  educational  agency  in 
which   at  least  60  percent  of  the  children 
attending  such  schools  are  otherwise  eligible 
for    such    lunches;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H  Jl.  6826.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  confidential- 
ity of  Information  filed  by  individual  taxpay- 
ers with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pursu- 
ant to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  insure  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  criminal  laws  and 
the  effective  administration  of  justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6827.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  tax  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6828.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  dam- 
ages for  unauthorized  disclosiu-es  of  tax  In- 
formation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  6829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  in  order  to  revoke  the 
President's  authority  to  Impose  any  tax  or 
fee  on  Imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  into  the  United  States  without 
first  being  specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1981-83;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHEtTER,    Mr.    Brothh,!,,    and    Mr. 

RiNALOO)  : 

H.R.  6831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  protection  available  under  such 
act  to  customers  of  brokers  and  dealers:  to 
the  (Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.  Res.  609.  Resolution  approving  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  report 
accompanying  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  610.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

376.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative 
to  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Yakima  River 
Basin  water  enhancement  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

376.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  primary  au- 
thority granted  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

377.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

378.  Also  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rel- 
ative to  assistance  for  Vietnam  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  6834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  Gil- 
bert, Larry  Collins,  Vem  C.  Parton,  Alexander 
L.  Adams,  and  John  Klmm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 

H.R.  6835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleazar 
Mendez-Ortlz  and  Alma  Grljalva  de  Mendez; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  6836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Schultz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


earned 
in  »me 


By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  6832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  require  that 
environmental  Impact  statements  be  pre- 
pared with  respect  to  Interstate  pipelines 
before  Federal  rights-of-way  or  permits  may 
be  Issued;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
H.R.   6833.   A  bill   to  give  the  Food   and 
Drug   Administration   greater  discretion   in 
the  control  of  food  additives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   HOLLENBECK,   Mr.    SCHEUZB, 

Mr.  Harkin,   Mr.  Pease.   Mr.  Ertel, 

Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Ritter, 

and  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan) : 

H.J.   Res.    513.   Joint    resolution    defining 

pcilcles  of  the  Unitei  States  with  respect  to 

scientific  and  technical  exchanges  with  the 

Soviet  Union;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 

Foreign  Affairs,  and  Science  and  Technology. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  sponsors 
were  abided  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  734 :  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Heftel,  and  Mr. 
Vak  Deerlin. 

H.B.  1297:  Ms.  Ft:RRARo  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  2472:  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  4511:  Mrs.  Spellmak. 

H.R.  4526 :  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  5099 :  Mr.  Bailey. 

H.R.  5225:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Bxtchanan  and  Mr. 
Chappell. 

H.R.  6274:  Mr.  Carter. 

HJl.  6540 :  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.B.  6551 :  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  6625:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Illinois,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  6675:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  Early,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  CoNYERs.  and  Mr.  Ftthian. 

H.  Con.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Cava- 
NAUGH,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gray, 
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Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Heptel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
CORCORAN.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Eblenbobn,  Mr.  Evans  of  Del- 
aware. Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Jeptbies,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, MT.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Latta,  BJr.  Loef- 
rLER,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 


H.  Res.  525:  Mr.  Batalis,  Bfr.  Butler,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Guyxr, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Synar. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

300.  By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN:  Petition  of  Roger 
C.  Rymer,  Leon,  W.  Va.,  and  others,  relative 


to  tax  reduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

301.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Carol 
K.  AUen,  Piedmont,  S.C.,  and  others,  relative 
to  proposed  registration  of  women  for  the 
selective  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

302.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of 
Retired  Employees  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.R.,  relative  to  pro- 
posed taxation  of  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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second,    the   different   tax   rates   on 
single  and  joint  tax  schedules. 

The  extent  to  which  these  two  fac- 
tors affect  a  couple  depends  not  only 
on  their  marginal  tax  bracket  but  also 
on  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
combined  income  earned  by  each 
spouse.  As  the  following  table  illus- 
trates, some  couples  benefit  from 
filing  joint  returns  while  others  incur 
a  penalty.  This  depends  on  the  distri- 
bution of  earnings  between  the  two 
spouses.  Those  with  the  most  lopsided 
earnings  split,  100  percent  to  0  per- 
cent, benefit  most  from  using  the  joint 
return.  Those  with  the  most  even 
earnings  split,  50  percent  to  50  per- 
cent, suffer  the  greatest  penalty.  The 
break  point  between  a"  marriage  bonus 
and  a  marriage  penalty  occurs  at 
about  a  20-percent  to  80-percent  earn- 
ing split. 
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of  married  women 
force  and  most  cou- 


pel  cent 


pies  fit  the  traditional  stereotype. 

In  the  1960's.  single  taxpayers  orga- 
nized their  protests  against  what  they 
viewed  as  inequitable  discrepancies  in 
the  tax  burden  of  single  people  com- 
pared with  married  couples  filing  Joint 
returns  on  identical  incomes.  Congress 
responded  in  1969  by  revising  down- 
ward the  tax  rate  for  single  individ- 
uals. Although  it  was  realised  that  this 
could  put  two-worker  couples  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  single  indi- 
viduals and  one-worker  couples,  this 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  major  difficulty. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970's. 
only  40  percent  of  married  women 
were  In  the  work  force,  many  of  them 
on  a  part-time  or  temporary  basis.  The 
prevailing  assumption  continued  to  be 
that  most  families  fit  the  traditional, 
one-breadwinner  mold. 

Today  we  realize  how  erroneous  that 
assumption  has  proved  to  be.  It  is  the 
one-worker  couple  which  is  in  the  mi- 
nority, while  the  two-worker  couple 
has  achieved  majority  status,  thanks 
largely  to  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
household  budgets.  In  March  1978.  the 
most  recent  month  for  which  statistics 
are  available.  13.5  million  married  cou- 
ples depended  solely  on  the  husband's 
earnings  while  22.8  million  couples 
had  both  husband  and  wife  In  the 
work  force.  The  preponderance  of  two- 
worker  couples  prevails  regardless  of 


whether  there  are  children  present  in 
the  household  or  how  many  children 
there  are. 

Even  more  important  than  the 
status  quo  in  determining  what  Feder- 
al policy  ought  to  be  with  regard  to 
the  taxation  of  married  couples  is 
what  the  trends  in  the  future  are 
likely  to  be.  Our  best  estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  trend  to  two-worker  cou- 
ples will  continue  throughout  the 
decade.  The  female  labor  force  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  1  million  people 
each  year,  and  by  1990  it  is  expected 
that  about  70  percent  of  wives  will  be 
in  the  work  force. 

IXGISLATION  IS  NEEDICD 

I  believe  Congress  has  little  choice 
but  to  deal  with  the  marriage  penalty 
head  on.  Legislation  is  needed.  It 
cannot  be  avoided.  Too  many  couples, 
at  all  income  levels,  are  hurt  by  the 
marriage  penalty.  For  many,  a  double 
burden  is  suffered.  Often  wives  are 
working  not  because  they  particularly 
want  to  but  because  the  impact  of  in- 
flation on  their  family's  budget  has 
forced  them  to.  For  the  Government 
to  claim  a  larger  share  of  their  wages 
simply  because  they  are  married  puts 
them  in  Virtually  a  no-win  situation. 

The  marriage  penalty  hits  couples  at 
every  income  level.  Although  the  two- 
professional  couple  each  with  high  in- 
comes and  prestigious  pasitions  have 
gotten  a  great  deal  of  publicity  and 
incur  marriage  penalties  larger  than 
many  couple's  entire  tax  liability,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  case  that  most  cou- 
ples affected  by  the  marriage  penalty 
have  relatively  modest  incomes.  Of 
couples  impacted  by  the  marriage  pen- 
alty. 20  percent  have  combined  in- 
comes of  $10,000  or  less,  54  percent 
have  combined  incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000.  and  25  percent 
have  combined  incomes  between 
$20,000  and  $50,000.  Only  the  remain- 
ing 1  percent  have  combined  incomes 
in  excess  of  $50,000. 

One  group  of  couples,  however,  has 
managed  to  escape  the  marriage  pen- 
alty. They  are  the  more  than  1  million 
couples  who  have  chosen  not  to  marry 
in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tax  penalty.  Others,  some  of  whom  are 
expected  to  testify  before  our  commit- 
tee next  month,  have  divorced  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  remarried  the  fol- 
lowing January  in  order  to  avoid 
pajring  taxes  on  the  joint  schedule. 
When  IRS  deemed  these  sej-ial  remar- 
riages to  be  sham  transactions  aimed 
solely  at  tax  avoidance,  many  couples 
simply  divorced  and  did  not  subse- 
quently remarry.  The  Federal  tax 
policy  is  having  a  perverse  impact 
indeed  when  it  drives  couples  to  make 
these  arrangements  in  their  personal 
lives. 


This    "bullet"   symbol   identifies  statements   or   insertions   which   are   not   spoken   by   the   Member  on   the   fioor. 
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TAX  DEDUCTIOH  TO  ALLTVIATE  THE  MARRIACK 
PENALTY 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
represents  one  way  of  alleviating  the 
icome  tax  marriage  penalty.  This  legis- 
lation would  permit  couples  using  the 
Joint  return  to  claim  a  deduction,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  Itemize  other 
deductions,  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
earned  income  up  to  $20,000  of  the 
spouse  who  earned  the  least.  This  de- 
duction would  not  be  allowed  if  one 
spouse  had  earned  income  amounting 
to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  couple's 
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combined  earned  income  since  such 
couples  already  get  a  marriage  bonus 
under  the  Joint  return. 

This  would  not  totally  eliminate  the 
marriage  penalty,  but  it  would  miti- 
gate its  impact  substantially,  particu- 
larly for  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale.  The  revenue  impact  of 
this  proposal  is  expected  to  be  about 
$3.2  biUion.  with  84  percent  of  the 
benefits  going  to  couples  with  com- 
bined incomes  between  $15,000  and 
$50,000. 


TAX  REDUCTION  FROM  A  DEDUaiON  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  LESSER  EARNINGS  UP  TO  $20,000  FOR  2-EARNER  JOINT  RETURNS 
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>  Less  than  $50,000  a  500  itturns. 

>  Less  than  one-ltal  of  1  pereent. 

SoHtt:  loinl  CaffltnttK  on  totemal  Revenue  Taulioi 


The  following  chart  illustrates  the 
impact  on  couples  with  even  more 
earnings  splits  at  various  income 
levels: 

TAX  REDUCTION  FOR  A  TWO-EARNER  JOINT  RETURN  FROM 

A  DEDUCTION  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  LESSER  EARNING,  UP  TO 

$20,000  FOR  COUPLES  WITH  EQUAL  EARNINGS 

[Assumes  no  Henwed  deductioRsi] 


Percentage 

Tax  under     JfL  0* 

alternative     "f~'      "marriage 
«"  ta 

penally" 


lam  joint 
tax 


$5.000 - ••- 

$7.500 294  119  105  63 

$10.000 -..  702  534  161  13 

$12.500 1.152  972  IN  13 

$15.000 _..  1,635  1.425  210  M 

$17.500 2.160  1.950  210  70 

$20.000 2,745  2.505  240  61 

$25.000 4,057  3.707  35C  57 

$30.000 5,593  5.113  4J0  49 

$40.000 9.366  1.506  160  51 

$50.000 ™  13.791  12.111  910  37 

$IOO,OOa '31.671  « 37,671  1,000  23 

■  Iks  tatk  does  not  reflect  the  incnasini  use  «l  iteminit  deduction  la  the 
liflMi  ■cvM  tuackets. 
'  RiflKb  the  50-penxnl  maiimini  tar 
■Some:  toint  Committee  on  Inlenial  Revenue  Taxatioii. 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  bills  in- 
troduced which  proposed  various  ways 
to  eliminate  or  alleviate  the  marriage 
penalty,  with  revenue  impacts  ranging 
from  $2.5  bUlion  to  over  $27  billion. 
My  bill,  which  Is  similar  to  measures 
proposed  by  Senator  Gravel  and  Con- 
gressman FISHER,  is  therefore  one  of 
many  approaches  to  this  Issue.  I  am 
Introducing  it  today  so  that  witnesses 
before  our  committee  in  April  will  be 
able  to  comment  on  this  approach. 

I  believe  the  10  percent  deduction 
has  a  number  of  factors  in  its  favor. 


First,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  adminis- 
ter. It  does  not  require  adding  another 
column  to  the  income  tax  return  as 
does  the  separate  filing  approach.  It 
does  not  involve  disaggregating  the 
income  of  the  married  couple.  It  does 
not  require  the  couple  to  apportion  de- 
ductions, exemptions,  or  unearned 
income  generated  from  investments.  It 
does  not  result  in  one-worker  couples, 
the  traditional  family,  bearing  dispro- 
portionately higher  tax  burdens  than 
their  two-worker  neighbors.  Because  it 
is  a  deduction  rather  than  a  credit,  the 
relief  it  provides  mirrors  the  higher 
marriage  penalties  borne  at  higher 
income  levels.  The  $2,000  limitation  on 
the  deduction,  however,  limits  the 
relief  of  upper  income  couples  and  tar- 
gets the  l>enefits  on  those  in  the 
middle-income  range  where  most  two- 
worker  couples  fall. 

The  ipcome  tax  marriage  penalty 
has  existed  since  1969.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  held  public  hear- 
ings in  the  Spring  of  1972  on  this 
issue.  However,  no  legislation  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  those  hearings. 
Then  in  1976.  the  committee  appoint- 
ed  a  task  force  on  married  and  single 
taxpayers  to  look  into  the  issue,  rec- 
ommend legislation,  and  Issue  a 
report.  The  95th  Congress  expired 
before  this  group  finished  its  work, 
and  its  report  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Hearings  on  tax  bills  in  1977 
and  1978  included  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  in  favor  of  miti- 
gating the  marriage  penalty.  However, 
except  for  a  modest  adjustment  in  the 
zero  tax  bracket,  nothing  was  done 
about  the  tax  on  marriage. 
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The  Income  tax  filing  (leadline  is 
drawing  near,  and  again  this  year,  as 
In  the  past,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
couples  will  be  dismayed  to  see  how 
much  more  tax  they  owe  the  Govern- 
ment because  they  are  married.  When 
they  write  to  protest  this  situation 
this  year,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  tell  them  we 
have  done  more  than  Just  to  hold  yet 
another  hearing  or  appoint  another 
task  force  to  study  the  matter.  I  hope 
this  year  we  will  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  after  more  than  a  decade.  Con- 
gress has  at  last  acted  on  this  problem. 

I  understand  that  the  ciurent  fiscal 
climate  does  not  encourage  large-scale 
tax  cuts  right  now.  fiowever.  that 
should  not  prevent  Congress  from 
acting  to  reduce  the  marriage  penalty. 
I  would  view  it  as  a  major  achievement 
if  we  could  enact  a  bill  which  would,  at 
a  date  certain  in  the  future.  perhi^K  1 
or  2  years  hence  if  need  be.  implement 
a  solution  to  the  marriage  penalty 
problem. 

I  realize  that  the  conflicting  princi- 
ples of  the  progressive  tax  rate  struc- 
ture, aggregation  of  spouses  income, 
and  marital  status  mean  that,  as  one 
analyst  has  noted,  "there  can  be  no 
peace  in  this  area,  only  an  uneasy 
truce."  However,  the  marriage  penalty 
has  been  ignored  too  long.  Couples  are 
being  forced  either  to  pay  the  penalty 
or  terminate  their  marriages.  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  lively  and  well-in- 
formed debate  over  which  approach 
Congress  should  employ  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
avoid  the  worst  approach  of  all— doing 
absolutely  nothing.* 


UNITED  STATES  VOTE  ON 
ISRAEL  AT  D.N. 


HON.  HAROLD  C  HOLLENBECK 

or  NEW  JEHSET 
Uf  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday  the  refusal  by  the 
Carter  administration  to  turn  over 
documents  bearing  on  the  U.S.  vote 
for  a  United  Nations'  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  serves  to  highlight  the 
Inept  handling  of  the  particular 
matter  by  the  administration  and  t}rpi- 
fies  its  confused  and  confusing  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  in  general. 

The  vote  in  question  was  a  distinct 
shift  from  prior  U.S.  policy  and  votes 
concerning  occupied  areas  as  well  as 
the  status  of  Jerusalem.  The  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  candidly  discuss 
the  vote  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  hint 
at  the  evoking  of  the  Executive  privi- 
lege doctrine  bespeaks  either  fear  of 
further  embarrassment,  arrogance, 
confusion,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

And  the  President's  earlier  claim 
that  the  vote  was  the  result  of  a  "fail- 
ure to  communicate"  further  reflects 
lack  of  consistency  and  suggests  negli- 
gence. As  Representative  Johh  Anoer- 
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SON,  Reputflican,  of  Illinois,  so  stated 
recently: 

clkar 


that  the  President  decided 
find  a  vehicle  to  continue  his 
Israel  for  that  nation's 
there  are  legitimate  dif- 
>plnion  between  us  on  policy 


Arabia  «nd 
American 


It  seems 
on  his  own  1 1 
policy  of  pui  lishing 
policies  whenever 
ferences  of 
questions. 

Many  of  jus  who  support  Israel  and 
have  not  f<  rgotten  this  Nation's  com- 
mitments a  -e  aghast  at  the  President's 
course  of  a  ;tion  toward  Israel  and  his 
attempts  at  forcing  that 
coimtry  tov  ard  concessions. 

The  hlst<  ry  of  Mr.  Carter's  Middle 
East  failur(  s  and  confusion  should  be 
summarize( .  Prom  the  outset  of  his 
administrat  on  when  he  very  nearly 
Soviets  recover  influence 
lost  by  th^ir  expulsion  from  Egypt, 
through  thi  >  sale  of  F-15  Jets  to  Saudi 
lilcenlng  the  PLO  and  the 
iiivil  rights  movement  to 
permitting  he  false  perception  to  per- 
sist that  thi '  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity playe<  a  part  in  the  Andrew 
Young  firing.  President  Carter  has 
consistently!  violated  his  campaign 
pledges.  Thi  it  is  his  sole  consistency  on 
Mideast  issues,  a  course  which  can 
only  destroy  our  relationship  with 
Israel  and  e  ver  detract  from  our  credi- 
bility, amon^  our  friends  in  the  Arab 
nations.* 


ARBITRARY 
FDA 
CIETY 


THI EATEN 


HON. 


cal    reasons 
against  the 
tribution  of 


ACTIONS     OP    THE 
OUR  FREE  SO- 


ROBERT  McaORY 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mom  lay.  March  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCl  ORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  hi(  hly  publicized  actions  of  a 
reg  ulatory  agency  occurred 
several  year  \  ago  when  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admi  :iistration  declared  that 
an  artificial  sweetener, 
might  pose  1 1  threat  to  human  health. 
The  FDA  Judgment  was  based  upon 
massive  inj«  ctions  of  cyclamate  Into 
the  bladders  of  laboratory  rats.  Subse- 
quent scien  ific  studies  have  estab- 
lished convii  icingly  that  the  danger  to 
human  heal;h  from  normal  assimila- 
tion of  cycla  oate  in  foods  or  t>everages 

1  ealth  hazard  whatever. 
Indeed,  labo  atory  studies  by  responsi- 
ble scientific  organizations  have  con- 
tained findii  gs  with  which  the  PDA  is 
fully  cogniza  nt.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  the  FI|A  has  persisted  for  pollti- 
in    continuing    its    ban 

ibanufacture,  sale,  and  dis- 

( :yclamate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent  Abbott 


Laboratories 


of  North  Chicago.  111.— 


the  principtl  producer  of  cyclamate 
and  a  highl;  respected  company— has 
suffered  ecmomic  damage  to  the 
extent  of  mllions  of  dollars  and  has 
endeavored  through  proceedings 
before  the  F  DA  and  in  court  proceed- 
ings to  sect  re  approval  for  the  re- 
simiption  ol  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribut  Ion  of  cyclamate. 
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A  most  illuminating  and  yet  highly 
disturbing  article  by  Robert  M.  Blei- 
berg  which  appeared  in  the  March  10, 
1980,  issue  of  Barron's  weekly,  fairly 
and  acctu-ately  sets  forth  the  ordeal 
which  Abbott  has  experienced 
through  bureaucratic  delays  and  un- 
warranted refusals  by  FDA  to  grant 
approval  for  the  use  of  cyclamate  in 
foods  and  beverages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  a  copy 
of  this  article  by  Mr.  Bleiberg  as  an 
example  of  btu-eaucratic  tyranny  and 
in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  forcing 
the  PDA  and  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  respond  objectively  and  respon- 
sibly to  their  assigned  tasks.  The 
recent  findings  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty's School  of  Public  Health,  the 
American  Health  Poiuidation.  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  have  estab- 
lished that  there  is  no  possible  rela- 
tionship between  the  use  of  the  artifi- 
cial sweetener  saccharin— a  component 
of  cyclamate— and  the  incidence  of 
cancer  of  the  bladder.  These  findings 
should  establish  convincingly  that  the 
PDA  should  render  its  decision  on  the 
scientific  facts  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
such  imrelated  subjects  as  political 
considerations.  The  Barron's  article 
follows: 

Sweet  and  u>w— In  Drug  Regulation, 

Evidently,  Anything  Goes 

(By  Robert  M.  Bleiberg) 

"Some  people  think  only  a  crazy  person 
would  leave  the  city  by  the  Bay  for  the  city 
on  the  Potomac.  Others  might  think  only  a 
crazy  person  would  agree  to  run  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA).  But  Jere 
E.  Goyan  .  .  .  dean  ol  the  Pharmacy  School 
at  the  University  of  California  (San 
Francisco)  ...  did  both,  and  so  far  nobody 
has  questioned  his  sanity."  Thus,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  authoritative  National  Journal, 
began  a  revealing  Question  and  Answer  ses- 
sion with  the  man  who  now  runs  FDA. 
From  the  give-and-take  emerges  a  portrait 
of  a  man  who  should  be  very  much  at  home 
in  his  new  surroundings.  To  Illustrate: 

"Q.  When  undertaking  a  risk-benefit  anal- 
ysis, how  much  importance  do  you  give  to 
economics?" 

"A.  1  personally  don't  think  that  econom- 
ics should  enter  Into  whether  we  should  be 
banning  something." 

Or.  "Q.  What  about  political  consider- 
ations? Would  you  make  a  decision  on  an 
issue  such  a.s  banning  caffeine  when  used  as 
a  food  additive  with  an  eye  on  the  calendar 
and  the  November  election?" 

"A.  In  a  sense,  all  policy  is  in  part  politics. 
If  we  had  very  clear  food  laws  and  science 
were  absolute  ...  we  could  easily  make  de- 
cisions, because  we  could  Just  set  up  a  com- 
puter and  feed  In  the  information  and  out 
would  come  the  answer.  But  we  have  com- 
missioners of  the  FDA  only  because  you 
need  someone  to  think  their  way  through 
this  and  come  up  with  reasoned  answers." 
With  fine,  if  unconscious.  Irony  the  inter- 
view is  captioned:  "New  FDA  Commissioner 
an  Advocate  of  the  Consumers  Right  to 
Know." 


Commissioner  Goyan  has  now  been  put  to 
the  test,  with  results  that  are  far  from  posi- 
tive. Last  week  three  prestigious  scientific 
organizations,  notably  Harvard  University's 
School    of   Public   Health,    the   American 
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Health  Foundation  and  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  simultaneously  released  findings 
on  the  possible  relationship  between  the  use 
of  the  artificial  sweetener,  saccharin,  and 
the  incidence  of  cancer  of  the  bladder.  After 
clinical  studies  on  upwards  of  4,000  human 
patients  (not  the  rat  pack  so  beloved  by 
FDA's  medicine  men),  all  three  research 
teams  concluded  that  the  linkage  was  nil. 

"The  evidence."  so  one  scientist  who  di- 
rected the  Cancer  Institute  research  wrote 
In  the  Sew  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  "is 
that  very  little.  If  any.  current  bladder 
cancer  Is  due  to  the  consumption  of  artifi- 
cial sweeteners  at  the  doses  and  In  the 
manner  in  which  [they]  were  commonly 
consumed  in  the  past."  FDA.  which  several 
years  ago  sought  to  ban  saccharin  as  a 
cancer-producing  agent  (carcinogen)  and 
was  only  balked  by  a  public  outcry  and 
prompt  remedial  kction  by  Congress,  main- 
tained a  grim  silence.  Pressed  by  Barron 's 
for  comment,  a  spokesman  said  that  despite 
the  latest  evidence,  it  hadn't  changed  its 
mind. 

Or  take  the  case  of  cyclamate.  the  far 
more  versatile  sweetener  produced  by 
Abbott  Laboratories,  which  FDA.  with  great 
fanfare,  barred  from  the  market  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  Several  years  later,  when  sci- 
entific bodies  all  over  the  world  had  con- 
cluded that  cyclamate  is  safe.  Abbott  asked 
FDA  to  rescind  its  ban.  Ever  since,  the 
agency,  by  every  trick  In  the  bureaucratic 
book,  has  put  off  making  a  decision  and  re- 
peatedly stalled,  to  the  point  where  the 
company  last  September  sought  relief  in 
U.S.  District  Court.  In  a  precedent-shatter- 
ing and  courageous  move  by  the  regulated 
against  its  regulator.  Abbott  Laboratories 
petitioned  the  court  to  take  Jurisdiction 
over  the  cyclamate  proceeding;  enjoin  FDA 
from  further  administrative  action;  and.  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  record  and  further 
evidence,  to  overrule  the  agency  and  ap- 
prove the  sale  of  cyclamate.  To  FDA's 
dismay,  the  court  recently  ruled  that 
Abbott  might  proceed  with  what  lawyers 
call  discovery. 

Armed  with  subpoena  power.  Abbott  has 
proceeded  to  discover  compelling  evidence 
of  a  sweeping  abuse  of  both  the  regulatory 
process  and  the  scientific  method,  as  well  as 
a  massive  attempt  at  a  cover-up.  For  years 
Abbott  has  made  the  uncontroverted  claim 
that  an  FDA  Commb^sioner.  at  a  meeting 
with  corporate  executives,  had  conceded  the 
safety  of  cyclamate;  his  sole  concern,  he 
went  on  to  say.  was  purely  political.  The 
company  has  now  put  into  the  record  affi- 
davits to  this  effect,  as  well  as  a  sworn  state- 
ment from  another  ex-head  of  FDA.  that  re- 
inforces the  point.  Equally  shocking,  it  has 
succeeded  In  forcing  the  agency  to  disgorge 
Internal  memoranda  and  other  documents 
which  prove  that  throughout  the  long- 
drawn-out  proceedings,  qualified  FDA  staff- 
ers without  demur  agreed  that  cyclamate 
was  safe;  the  higher-ups  merely  saw  no 
point  in  allowing  It  back  on  the  market. 
Thus,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  freely 
and  safely  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  marvelous 
sweetener,  with  all  the  blessings  it  l>estows 
on  the  calorie-conscious,  overweight  and  di- 
abetic, the  U.S.  has  been  systematically  and 
arbitrarily  deprived.  The  consumer's  right 
to  know?  What  about  his  or  her  right  to 
choose? 

At  FDA.  despite  the  anti-regulation  thrust 
that's  made  such  headway  elsewhere,  free- 
dom of  choice  remains  under  relentless  as- 
sault. In  1977.  as  noted,  after  a  dubious  ex- 
periment (involving  the  force-feeding  of  rats 
vast  quantities)  found  traces  of  tumors  in  a 
handful  of  offspring,  the  agency  abruptly 
announced  plans  to  Impose  a  ban  on  saccha- 
rin. The  decision  touched  off  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  tens  of  thousands  of  diabetics  and 
their  doctors;  It  even  moved  Congress  to  leg- 
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tolate  a  delay  (which  the  House  has  now 
voted  to  extend.)  Queried  by  the  NatUMot 
Journal  (before  last  week's  findings)  on 
what  happens  next,  Commissioqer  Goyan 
■poke  of  a  proposed  effort  to  educate  people 
In  tht  twenties  and  teens  on  the  alleged 
risks.  As  to  caffein:  "There  Is  some  evidence 
indicating  that  caffein  Is  a  teratogen  [a  sub- 
stance that  causes  abnormalities]  and  we're 
very  concerned  about  that.  .  .  .  Two  years 
from  now  I  might  feel  that  science  was  at  a 
point  where  we  alwolutely  had  to  act."  As  to 
sodium  nitrite,  which  is  added  to  such 
smoked  meats  as  bacon  and  ham  to  help 
preserve  them,  the  agency  Is  still  awaiting 
the  report  of  a  group  that  is  reviewing  the 
data.  Sooner  or  later,  however.  If  the  past  is 
any  guide,  it  Is  likely  to  hand  down  a  decree 
that  will  help  make  the  world  safe  for  botu- 
lism. 

Cyclamate.  and  those  who  produce  and 
consume  It.  have  suffered  worst.  On  the 
first  count.  Abbott  Laboratories  estimates 
that  over  the  years,  the  ban  has  cost  it  up- 
wards of  $42  million;  back  in  1969-70.  pro- 
cessors and  canners  were  hit  with  losses  ex- 
ceeding $100  million,  which  Congress,  de- 
spite the  best  efforU  of  a  few  lawmakers, 
never  saw  fit  to  repay.  Most  pernicious  of 
all.  an  exciting  and  fast-growing  Industry, 
diet  food  and  drinks,  suffered  a  body  blow. 
Thanks  to  saccharin,  diet  soft  drinks  have 
regained  their  market  share  and  more,  but 
other  low-calorie  formulations  have  never 
recovered.  Back  in  1969,  a  group  of  not-so- 
JoUy  fat  men,  charging  violation  of  their 
Constitutional  rights,  brought  a  class  action 
In  federal  court  against  FDA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Claiming  to  represent  millions  "who  enjoy 
the  free  and  unrestricted  consumption  of 
noncaloric  soft  drinks,  foods  and  nonpre- 
scription   medicines   which   contain   cycla- 
mate," they  testified  that  consumption  of 
the  food  additive  Is  viUl  to  their  physical 
well-t>eing.  Consumers  lost  that  battle,  but, 
thanks  to  the  persistence  and  courage  of 
Abbott   Laboratories   (which   has  Just  re- 
ceived an  accolade  from  Fortune  magazine), 
they  have  a  fighting  chance  to  win  the  war. 
High  time.  As  Abbott  points  out,  it  has 
vainly  sought  a  decision  from  FDA  since 
1973;  "the  cyclamate  petition  Is  now  under 
consideration    by    its    fifth    Commissioner 
(two  were  acting)  .  .  .  ,"  conduct  which  it 
elsewhere  condemns  as  a  "procedure  where- 
by an  administrative  agency,  through  outra- 
geous Inaction  and  adoption  of  extra-legal 
considerations,   frustrates  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  deprives  a  corporate  citizen  of 
Its   Constitutional    and   statutory    rlghU." 
Hence  It  is  seeking  the  sweeping  relief  cited 
above.  While  the  court  has  yet  to  rule  on  all 
the  issues,  certain  points,  to  a  layman  at 
any  rate,  are  clear.  As  part  of  its  strategy  of 
delay,  FDA  repeatedly  has  turned  the  appli- 
cation over  (remanded)  for  further  scrutiny 
to  hearing  examiners.  Time  and  again,  in 
turn,  the  latter.  In  total  disregard  of  the 
agency's  own  regulations,  have  sought  to 
Impose  on  the  company  an  Impossible  stand- 
ard of  safety.  FDA  hasn't  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  cyclamate  Is  unsafe,  which  Is  all 
that  the  statute  requires.  On  the  contrary— 
as  Abbott,  with  the  help  of  the  court,  has 
now  "discovered  "—FDA  technical  personnel 
time  and  again,  have  found  cyclamate  safe, 
even  while  their  higher-ups  refused  to  sanc- 
tion its  production  and  sale. 


Why?  In  what  the  District  Court  called  a 
"surprising  assertion."  FDA  sought  to 
defend  Its  position  by  Invoking  "public  opin- 
ion," a  yardstick  which  the  court  found 
wholly  Irrelevant  to  its  Congressional  man- 
date. Commissioner  Goyan  has  been 
franker,  "all  policy  is  part  politics."  a  state- 
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ment  that  the  record  in  the  case  conduaive- 
ly  proves.  Here  Is  part  of  an  affidavit  filed 
by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  who  beaded  the 
FDA  from  1969  to  1973  and  subsequently 
served  in  HEW:  "From  my  experience  m 
Commissioner  and  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  whom  the  Commissioner  reported,  I 
was  aware  that  factors  other  than  acienoe 
influence  decisions  made  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Such  factors  in  my 
judgment  have  played  a  role  in  the  failure 
of  FDA  to  approve  cyclamate."  When  it 
comes  to  regiUatlon.  let  the  buyer  beware.* 


PROTESTING  PRANCE'S 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PLO 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Monday.  March  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  strongly  condemn  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  formally  endorsing  the 
participation  of  the  PLO  in  the  Mid- 
east peace  talks.  President  Vaiery  Gis- 
card  d'  Estaing's  effort  to  legitimize 
the  PLO  is  unconscionable. 

The  PLO  has  refused  to  recognize  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist,  indeed  their  con- 
stitution calls  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  We  have  all  been  horrified  by 
PLO  terrorism  which  has  claimed  the 
lives  of  countless  innocent  people  from 
school  children  to  Olympic  athletes. 
The  PLO.  moreover,  has  supported 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  kidnapping  of  our  hostages  in 
Iran.  And  of  course  their  assassination 
of  moderate  Palestinian  leaders,  fur- 
ther confirms  their  commitment  to  de- 
stroying the  Middle  East  peace 
pnKess. 

Acquiescing  to  the  demands  of  these 
international  criminals  underinlnes 
the  progress  already  made  toward  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  this  volatile 
region.  Prance's  sell  out  to  this  ex- 
tremist faction  is  shameful  and  must 
be  condenmed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  protesting  France's  deplor- 
able action.* 


LEGISLATION  ON  IRS  ANNUITY 
RUUNG 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1980 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
6287.  which  Is  designed  to  remedy  an 
injustice  in  the  administration  or  our 
tax  laws.  H.R.  6287  reinstates  the  tax 
treatment  of  annuity  contracts  with 
reserves  based  on  a  segregated  asset 
account  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  Revenue  Ruling  77-85.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  one  (H.R.  12173) 
that  I  Introduced  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress. 

Prom  1963  to  1965.  when  the  IRS 
Issued  basic  rulings  on  this  matter,  all 
relevant  departments  of  the  national 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
insisted  thai  an  Innovative  form  of  an- 
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nulty  upon  which  the  IRS  had  been 
asked  to  rule  was  purely  azKl  simply  a 
variable  annuity  pursuant  to  the  sepa- 
rate account  laws  that  had  been  re- 
cently enacted  in  1962— for  sales  Iden- 
tification purposes,  this  variable  annu- 
ity became  known  as  the  investment 
annuity. 

During  the  ensuing  12  years  after 
1965,  the  IRS  reaffirmed  its  basic  posi- 
tion over  7.0  times,  including  the  issu- 
ance of  Revenue  Ruling  68-488  per- 
taining to  deferred  annuities.  On 
March  9.  1977.  the  IRS  issued  Reve- 
nue Ruling  77-85  that  completely  re- 
versed its  long-standing  rulings  upon 
which  an  important  segment  of  the 
life  insurance  industry  relied.  That 
result  was,  and  continues  to  be,  devas- 
tating to  this  segment  of  the  industry. 

Many  Representatives  and  Senators 
protested  this  action  to  the  Treasury 
and  the  IRS.  On  April  29.  1977.  the 
Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  57  to  26 
amendment  No.  243  to  H.R.  3477.  the 
Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification  Act 
of  1977.  that  would  have  deferred  the 
{ I'fective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling  77-85 
for  1  year  in  order  to  permit  Congress 
the. opportunity  to  study  the  matter 
and  to  legislate,  if  appropriate. 
Amendment  No.  243  was  dropped  in 
subsequent  negotiations  on  H.R.  3477 
by  the  conference  committee. 

Inunediately  after  the  conference 
committee  completed  its  deliberations, 
one  insurance  company,  the  originator 
of  the  investment  anntiity  and  whose 
entire  business  was  destroyed  by  the 
IRS  reversal,  sued  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Columbia,  for  arbitrary,  il- 
legal, and  capricious  acts. 

On  November  9.  1977.  the  court 
ruled  that  Revenue  Ruling  77-85  was 
unlawful  and  beyond  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. The  Judge  expressed  the  confident 
assumption  that  the  IRS  would  pro- 
ceed to  rectify  its  error  without  the 
need  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction. 

The  IRS  refused  and  stated  that  it 
would  appeal  any  Injimction  issued 
and  would  retroactively  tax  any  annu- 
ities sold  during  the  interim  of  the  ap- 
pellate process  should  the  IRS  win  on 

ftDDCftl* 

The  President's  1978  tax  program 
proposed  the  taxation  of  all  nonquali- 
fied deferred  annuities  in  the  same 
way  as  that  imposed  upon  the  invest- 
ment annuity  by  Revenue  Ruling  77- 
85;  it  was  this  same  way  that  had  been 
declared  imlawful  in  district  court. 
These  proposals  for  all  annuities  en- 
compassed investment  annuities  sub- 
ject to  Revenue  Ruling  77-85. 

The  President's  1978  tax  proposals 
relating  to  all  annuities  was  rejected 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
while  HJl.  12173,  to  override  Revenue 
Ruling  77-86,  received  a  favorable 
committee  vote  of  22  to  14.  However, 
due  to  procedural  constraints  at  that 
time,  HJl.  12173  was  not  included  in 
the  tax  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 

In  October  1979.  the  appellate  court 
rendered  its  decision  upon  the  IRS 
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cum  of  commonsense  in  reaching  deci- 
sions on  banning  food  additives  in  the 
future,  rather  than  having  to  be  so  rig- 
idly restrfcted  by  the  present  wording 
of  the  relevant  section  of  the  Code. 

In  1977,  my  bill  gained  about  three 
dozen  cosponsors,  and  I  would  hope 
for  at  least  as  much  support  this  time. 
The  legislation  does  not  take  away  any 
of  the  authority  of  the  FDA,  but 
simply  gives  it  additional  latitude  and 
should  malce  it  possible  for  that 
agency  to  reach  more  valid  and  accept- 
able conclusions  regarding  food  addi- 
tives. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker .• 


THE  1980  OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT*  A 
LOSS  FOR  THE  RUSSIANS  OR 
THE  AMERICAN  ATHLETES? 


4994-  CrREATER 


-  DISCRETION 
ADDITIVES  FOR  FDA 


WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 


or  VIRGINIA 
III  THE  HbuSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mot  day,  March  17.  1980 
•  Mr.  WHl  rEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  th^  all  of  us  remember  the 
constematitn  caused  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  prot  osal  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Admlnistrallon  to  ban  saccharin  as  a 
food  additive  as  a  result  of  the  Canadi- 
an study  thit  linked  saccharin  to  blad- 
der cancer  in  rats.  At  the  time,  the 
findings  pre  duced  considerable  contro- 
versy because  the  animals  had  been 
fed  large  cohcentrations  of  the  chemi- 
cal, amounts  that  would  be  highly  un- 
likely to  b4  ingested  by  humans  in 
comparable  amounts. 

At  that  t  me,  3  years  ago,  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  4994,  in  an  effort  to  give 
the  FDA  gn  ater  discretion  in  the  con- 
trol of  food  additives.  In  light  of  the 
recent  rever  ial  of  the  earlier  decision 
I  am  introdi  cing  that  bUl  again  today, 
in  an  effort  to  introduce  a  greater 
degree  of  k-easonableness  into  the 
FDA's  delit  eratjons  and  avoid  the 
kind  of  confusion  that  has  resulted 
from  the  sac  ;harin  action. 

The  bill  w<  uld  simply  amend  subsec- 
tion (CK3KA>  of  section  348  of  title  21 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  inserting 
after  the  words  'it  is  found  to  induce 
cancer  when  ingested"  the  words  "in 
reasonable  quantities."  and  after  the 
words  "appropriate  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  safely  of  food  additives,  to 
induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal"  the 
words  "whei  ingested  in  reasonable 
quantities,".  Por  example,  extrapolat- 
ing from  th«  Canadian  study,  it  was 
estimated  thit  the  human  equivalent 
would  total  4.400  packages  of  diet 
sweetener,  oj  800  diet  colas,  per  day; 
this  hardly  institutes  a  reasonable 
quantity. 

I  hope  tha  by  giving  the  FDA  this 
additional  lee  way.  it  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  FDA  (fficials  to  apply  a  modi- 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1980 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  D.S.  House  of  Representatives 
voted  on  the  proposal  to  boycott  the 
1980  Olympics  in  Moscow,  I  was  1  of 
only  12  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
against  the  measure. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  stiU  feel,  that  the 
boycott  of  the  Olympics  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  if  the  main  objec- 
tive was  to  make  the  U.S.S.R.  with- 
draw from  Afghanistan.  It  is  increas- 
ingly evident  today  through  worldwide 
events  that  the  threat  of  a  U.S.  boy- 
cott of  the  1980  Olympics  has  had  no 
measurable  Impact  on  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan.  Pew  of  our 
allies  have  rallied  to  our  side  for  what 
we  deem  to  be  such  a  noble  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  ineffective  ration- 
ale of  boycotting  the  Olympics.  I  also 
maintained  at  the  time  of  the  vote 
that  the  United  States  was  imposing  a 
double  standard  in  lt.s  actions.  In  1976, 
several  African  nations  withdrew  from' 
the  Olympic  games  because  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  New  Zealand  which  has 
maintained  close  ties  with  South 
Africa.  At  that  time,  this  Nation  con- 
demned the  actions  of  the  African 
countries  citing  that  the  Olympics 
should  not  be  a  forum  for  politics  or 
ideological  differences.  Today,  we 
seemingly  are  discarding  that  philos- 
ophy and  bringing  the  Soviet  action 
and  international  politics  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  Olympic  games. 

Finally,  not  withstanding  the  seem- 
ingly hypocritical  stance  of  the  UJS. 
boycott,  we  wanted  to  teach  the  Soviet 
Union  a  lesson  via  the  loss  of  revenues 
and  exposure  commonly  associated 
with  the  Olympic  games.  Ironically,  it 
will  be  the  American  athletes  who  will 
suffer  the  lack  of  exposure  and  nonex- 
istent rewards  as  a  result  of  the  U.S. 
boycott. 

No  one  seems  to  be  overly  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  these  young 
people  have  sacrificed  and  given  4 
years  of  their  lives  training  for  one 
event.  Por  many,  the  Olympics  would 
have  been  the  launching  pad  for  suc- 
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cess  they  will  never  receive  in  any  al- 
ternative competition. 

Perhaps  this  sense  of  loss  escapes 
my  colleagues  because  none  of  us  have 
been  Olympic  athletes.  Accordingly, 
perhaps  only  an  Olympic  champioii 
and  athlete  can  best  convey  this  type 
of  sacrifice  and  disappointment. 

I  have  come  across  two  Interesting 
articles  on  the  UJS.  boycott  of  the 
Olympics  by  Mr.  Harrison  Dillard  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Dillard  was  a  two-time 
participant  and  gold  medal  winner  of 
the  Olympics.  He  has  been  an  avid  fol- 
lower of  the  Olympics  since  1936.  In 
his  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Mr.  Dillard  outlines 
how  U.S.  athletes  will  be  the  victims 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  boycott  and  not 
the  Russians. 

Therefore,  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  enter  Mr.  Dillard's  articles  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 
IProm  the  Cleveland  Press,  Jan.  18, 1980] 
Oltmpic  Winner  Looks  at  Bovcott 
(By  Harrison  Dillard) 
When  I  heard  that  President  Carter  had 
raised  the  question  of  an  American  boycott 
of  the  Olympic  games,  my  immediate  reac- 
tion was  one  of  total  and  decisive  disagree- 
ment. 

This  is  not  too  hard  to  understand,  even  if 
you  agree  with  the  President.  I'm  not  aware 
that  anybody  has  done  any  extensive  poll- 
ing among  former  or  prospective  Olympic 
competitors,  but  I"m  certain  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  would  oppose  an  American 
withdrawal  at  this  time. 

Granted,  the  final  number  of  athletes 
who  would  be  affected  U  small.  Our  team 
will  number  less  than  500.  But  there  are 
other  overriding  considerations. 

Before  going  any  further  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  view  the  Soviet  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  as  totally  repre- 
hensibft,  an  act  which  cannot  be  condoned 
by  anyone  who  believes  in  freedom.  Justice. 
and  nationalism. 

How  then  can  I  oppose  our  withdrawal 
from  a  "mere  athletic  festival"  hosted  by  a 
country  which  plays  only  by  its  own  rules 
and  changes  those  rules  as  it  sees  fit? 

The  Olympic  games  are  the  revival  of  the 
oldest  organized  athletic  festival  in  the 
world,  its  origin  has  been  pegged  as  766  B.C. 
It  is  history  with  roots  in  antiquity.  It  is  the 
struggle  of  Individuals  to  achieve  interna- 
tional recognition.  It  is  the  struggle  to 
achieve  immortality  in  the  sense  that  a 
champions  name  is  inscribed  forever  in 
Olympic  history. 

If  there  were  viable  alternatives  to  com- 
peting In  Moscow,  they  would  be  welcomed. 
It's  too  late,  according  to  Lord  Killanin, 
president  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  to  even  consider  moving  the 
games  to  either  Montreal  or  Munich.  hosU 
of  the  last  two  Olympiads. 

Staging  the  various  events  in  different 
cities  is  not  only  impractical  but  totally  for- 
eign to  the  Olympic  concept.  The  idea  of 
putting  on  alternate  games  subsidized  by 
the  United  States  is  simply  ridiculous  on 
the  face  of  it. 

While  realizing  that  the  Olympic  games 
are  not  more  important  then  the  freedom  of 
any  country,  no  matter  how  weak  or  small  it 
may  be,  I  cannot  see  how  a  boycott  of  the 
games  by  the  American  team  can  contribute 
in  any  possible  way  toward  a  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  from  Afghanistan.  Rus-sia 
will  be  there  as  long  as  it  suits  Russia's 
purposes. 

The  only  ones  who  will  pay  the  involun- 
tary price  if  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
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keeps  our  athletes  home  will  be  the  ath- 
letes. For  many  it  will  be  the  loss  of  a  once- 
in-a-lifetime  chance.  And  the  loss  will  be  in 
vain.  If  a  boycott  would  help  to  get  the  So- 
viets out  of  Afghanistan,  I  would  agree  with 
that  action. 

Obviously,  my  opinions  are  not  those  of 
the  so-called  "unbiased  neutral  observer." 
As  a  two-time  participant,  gold  medal 
winner,  anA  follower  of  the  Olympics  since 
1936.  I'm  sure  I  don't  view  them  in  the  same 
light  as  governmental  officials,  politicians, 
or  even  most  of  the  general  public. 

I  don't  want  to  see  any  athlete  deprived  of 
an  hour  of  glory  or  taking  part  in  the  thrilj 
of  this  historic  international  competition. 

IFrom  the  Cleveland  Press.  Mar.  8.  1980) 

Boycott  Only  Hdrts  Athletes 

(By  Harrison  DUlard) 

It  seems  that  the  prevailing  attitude  at 
the  moment  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is 
to  equate  agreement  with  President  Carter's 
proposed  boycott  of  the  Olympic  Games 
with  unity  and  patriotism.  If  you  oppose  the 
boycott  you  are  supposedly  not  helping  the 
President  project  America  as  unified  and  of 
one  voice  in  a  situation  which  has  implica- 
tions that  far  transcend  the  importance  of 
the  Olympic  Games. 

In  other  words  you  are  not  taking  the  "pa- 
triotic" position  which  a  President  has  a 
right  to  expect.  You  are  advocating  some- 
thing less. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  however,  my 
objection  to  a  boycott  is  based  on  two 
simple  premises.  First,  it  will  not  get  Rus- 
sian troops  out  of  Afghanistan,  and  second, 
the  only  people  who  will  really  be  hurt  or 
penalized  are  the  American  athletes. 

N6  matter  what  else  is  said,  no  matter 
what  rhetoric  is  used,  it  boils  down  to  those 
two  basic  facts.  Patriotism  or  the  lack  there- 
of is  not  the  issue.  There  are  those  who  sup- 
port the  proposed  boycott  and  give  patriot- 
ism as  their  reason.  I  think  they  are  mis- 
guided, or  just  plain  copping  out. 

Others  say  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  in  order  to  em- 
barrass and  punish  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  isn't  making  any  sacrifice  by 
forcing  a  handful  of  athletes  to  forgo  the 
realization  of  a  dream.  It  is  forcing  the  ath- 
letes to  make  the  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  which 
is  only  a  symbolic  gesture  at  best. 

The  lastest  word  is  that  the  Government 
is  busily  arranging  an  alternative  series  of 
competitions  to  be  held  in  several  different 
locations.  True  enough,  if  it  all  comes  about 
it  will  give  the  athletes  who  wish  to  compete 
a  chance  to  display  their  prowess  at  the  in- 
ternational level.  However  It  can't  and  won't 
be  the  same.  There  are  World  Cup  Games, 
World  University  Games.  European  Cham- 
pionships. Pan-American  Games,  and  other 
international  events  already  being  held  on  a 
regular  basis. 

But  no  matter  how  prestigious,  how  well 
organized  and  how  well  conducted  they  may 
be,  there  Is  just  no  way  they  can  be  equated 
with  the  Olympic  Games.  The  historic 
Olympics  are  the  last  word  in  International 
competition.  No  last-minute  alternative 
could  possibly  make  up  for  being  forced  to 
miss  the  Games. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  those  who 
most  strongly  advocate  support  of  the  pro- 
posed boycott  have  short  memories  or  they 
employ  a  double  standard  in  their  rea.son- 
ing.  When  we  had  troops  fighting  6.500 
miles  away  in  southeast  Asia  for  a  decade  or 
more,  where  most  Americans  now  feel  we 
didn't  have  any  business,  I  don't  recall  the 
Kremlin  demanding  or  proposing  a  boycott 
of  any  Olympic  Games  l)ecause  Americans 
would  be  there. 

In-stead  of  forcing  a  boycott  by  a  few  ath- 
letes, why  Isn't  a  REAL  boycott,  a  total 
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trade  embargo,  advocated?  The  limited 
grain  and  high  technology  embargoes  are 
only  wrist  slaps.  In  the  meantime,  the 
multi-billion  dollar  commerce  and  trade,  the 
exports  and  the  imports  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Russia,  continue.  It's  business  as 
usual,  despite  statements  from  Washington 
that  the  Iwycott  is  aimed  at  showing  the  So- 
viets that  they  cannot  commit  aggression 
and  continue  to  carry  on  business  as  usual. 
America's  Olympic  athletes  have  been  of- 
fered up  as  sacrificial  goats  on  the  altar  of 
political  expediency  liecause  there's  no  way 
an  honest-to-goodness  embargo  could  be 
proposed  and  made  to  sound  Justifiable 
given  the  existing  circumstances.* 
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Norberg  claimed  several  factors  contribut- 
ed to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  NDSL 
program  at  lUP. 

He  said  the  loan  collection  rate  from  lUP 
Iwrrowers  remains  extremely  high  in  an  era 
when  many  students  have  chosen  to  default 
on  school  loans. 

He  also  commended  financial  affairs  staff 
member  Etorothy  McCuim  who  has  kept  the 
NE>SL  program  at  lUP  running  efficiently 
for  many  years  with  only  student  help.* 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA RETURNS  MONEY  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17. 1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  rare  these  days  when  a  recipi- 
ent of  Federal  money  runs  its  program 
so  efficiently  that  it  is  able  to  return 
money  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  proud  to  include  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  Che 
KitUnning  Leader  Times  of  March  11 
showing  that  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  running  Its  student 
loan  program  so  efficiently  that  it  is 
one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the 
country  to  be  able  to  tiuTi  money  back 
Into  the  Federal  Government. 
lUP  Returns  Loan  Money 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  a  college 
or  university  receiving  money  from  the  fed- 
eral government  but  giving  it  back  to  the 
government  is  another  matter. 

Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  offi- 
cials returned  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL) 
funds  last  year,  becoming  one  of  the  first 
schools  In  the  nation  ever  to  take  such 
action. 

According  to  Edward  Norberg.  executive 
director  of  financial  affairs  at  lUP.  the  uni- 
versity was  able  to  return  the  $250,000 
thanks  to  its  smoothly  operating  NDSL  re- 
payment program.  He  explained  lUP  has 
been  dispensing  NDSL  funds  since  the  early 
1960's.  and  recently  reached  the  point 
where  receipts  from  incoming  loan  pay- 
ments equaled  the  loan  demands  of  lUP  stu- 
dents now  receiving  NDSL  financial  aid. 

Norberg  pointed  out  that  a  balance  be- 
tween the  input  and  the  output  in  loan 
moneys  was  actually  the  goal  of  the  devel- 
opers of  the  federal  NDSL  program  nearly 
20  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  he  said,  this 
Has  not  generally  been  the  case. 

He  observed  that  many  schools'  NDSL 
programs  are  so  far  Into  the  red  they  rely 
on  the  federal  government  to  channel  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

Norberg  said  when  his  office  made  its  ini- 
tial contact  with  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  personnel  to  inform  them  of  the 
surplus,  his  sUff  was  told  it  was  the  first 
time  an  educational  institution  had  ever  of- 
fered to  return  NDSL  funds.  They  were  also 
informed  the  government  had  no  official 
procedure  for  accepting  such  a  refund. 
HEW  began  work  on  developing  a  refund 
procedure,  and  lUP  t)ecame  one  of  the  first 
institutions  ever  to  make  use  of  it  when  the 
$250,000  was  turned  back  to  the  govern- 
ment. 


DE  TOCQUEVILLE'S  WARNINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1980 

•  l!lr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  in 
himian  affairs  can  a  writer  accurately 
describe  the  probable  consequences  of 
htmian  behavior.  Himian  nature  is  too 
complex  and  events  change  so  quickly 
that  it  is  aU  but  impossible  to  suggest 
exactly  what  will  happen,  given  cer- 
tain conditions  and  trends.  Even  with 
sophisticated  polling  techniques,  we 
are  still  pretty  much  in  the  dark  when 
it  comes  to  foreseeing  trends  or  fash- 
ions. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  to  be  as- 
toifnded  at  the  uncanny  ability  of 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  the  French 
genius  whose  writings  on  early  iOth 
century  America  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  classics  of  political^'apd  social 
commentary.  He  knew  things  about 
the  American  character  in  1831  that 
many  of  us  are  Just  discovering  today. 

C.  L.  Dancey  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  recently  wrote  an  article  discuss- 
ing the  validity  of  the  Frenchman's 
views  about  the  American  character. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  in  the  Record. 
"The  Prophecy  of  1831."  by  C.  L. 
Dancey,  from  the  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
February  22. 1980. 

The  Prophecy  op  1831 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  the  French  aristo- 
crat, came  to  this  country  in  1831  throughly 
disillusioned  with  "democratie. "  But  when  he 
spent  more  than  a  year  here  he  was  amazed 
at  the  tranquillity  of  a  society  without  po- 
licemen—and  finally  decided  there  was  a 
"hidden  police  force"  made  up  of  the  major- 
ity of  citizens  who  seemed  to  feel  they  had  a 
stake  in  making  freedom  work. 

In  other  fields,  he  referred  to  the  "con- 
sumer" sovereignty.  He  had  never  dreamed 
there  could  be  a  helter-skelter  non-system 
operating  completely  out  of  control,  and 
was  constantly  amazed  to  see  how  much 
better  it  worked  than  European  systems. 

He  concluded  that  on  the  whole,  in  a 
system  where  control— and  success  or  fail- 
ure—lay entirely  in  the  choice  of  the  people, 
themselves,  directly  as  "consumers"  the  re- 
sults were  superior  to  when  choice  was  de- 
cided by  the  state. 

Compare  that  philosophy  with  the  Nader 
philosophy  that  "consumerism"  consi.sls  in 
having  the  government  take  over  and 
permit  us  those  things  which  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  are  good  for  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  complexity  of  modern 
society  makes  a  difference— but  haven't  we 
gone  too  far? 

And  haven't  we  treated  too  lightly  the 
major  side  effects  of  these  contrary  sys- 
tems? The  simple  fact  is  that  neither  the 
people"  as  consumers  nor  "the  people"  as 
government  is  infallible.  Both  systenvs  are 
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wills,  but  it  softens  them,  bends  them  and 
directs  them.  It  does  not  force  people  to  act 
but  it  does  keep  them  from  acting.  It  does 
not  destroy  but  it  inhibits  Invention.  It  does 
not  tyrannize  but  it  obstructs,  it  ener/ates, 
it  stifles  .  .  .  until  in  the  end  It  reduces  a 
nation  to  a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious 
animals,  of  which  the  government  is  the 
shepherd." 

"I  have  always  thought  that  this  sort  of 
servitude  .  .  .  could  be  combined  more 
easily  than  we  think  with  some  of  the  exter- 
nal trappings  of  liberty,  and  that  It  is  not 
impossible  that  It  might  become  established 
in  the  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people." 

We've  come  a  long  way  down  the  trail 
that  this  remarkable  Frenchman  glimp.scd 
in  the  heydey  of  the  Jeffersonian  era— 1831. 
Will  we  also  end  up  the  way  he  saw  us?» 
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ferred  compensation  plans  maintained  by 
other  private  organizations  as  set  forth  in 
section  132(a)  of  the  "Revenue  Act  of  1978  ". 
approved  November  6.  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
600.  92  Stat  2782 ).« 
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TAX-EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COHER 

OF  CONNECTICtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1980 
•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
intro(Juced  a  bill  today  that  preserves 
the  application  of  existing  law  to  non- 
qualified deferred  compensation  ar- 
rangements maintained  by  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1978  permits 
the  continued  use  of  deferred  compen- 
sation plans  in  the  private  sector  in  ac- 
cordance with  prior  Department  of 
Treasury  rules  and  regulations.  How- 
ever, tax-exempt  organizations  were 
excluded  from  this  provision.  Treasury 
may  now  move  to  issue  Its  proposed 
regulations  as  final  regulations  as  ap- 
plied now  only  to  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. 

The  reason  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions were  left  out  of  the  1978  Reve- 
nue Act  was  that  Treasury  alleged 
that  a  number  of  abuses  occurred  in 
the  tax-exempt  sector.  To  my  knowl- 
edge. Treasury  nas  yet  to  document 
any  alleged  abuses  in  the  deferred 
compensation  concept  in  the  tax- 
exempt  sector.  But  their  regulations 
will  effectively  halt  the  use  of  de- 
ferred compensation  by  tjix-exempt  or- 
ganizations to  attract  top  quality  ex- 
ecutive and  management  personnel. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  simply 
brings  tax-exempt  organizations 
within  the  definition  of  private  organi- 
zations for  the  purposes  of  nonquali- 
fied deferred  compensation  plans.  This 
is  merely  a  continuation  of  existing 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  and  is  a  sensible 
and  simple  resolution  of  this  Issue: 
H.R.  6824 
A  bill  to  preserve  the  application  of  exist- 
ing law  to  nonqualified  deferred  compensa- 
tion arrangements  maintained  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
taxable  year  of  inclusion  in  gross  Income  of 
any  amount  covered  by  a  nonqualified  de- 
ferred compensation  plan  maintained  by  an 
organization  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  applicable  to  de- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1980 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
serious  concern  to  me  for  some  time 
has  been  and  continues  to  be,  the 
Soviet  KGB— that  vast  murderous, 
subversive,  espionage  apparatus— the 
spearhead  of  Soviet  imperialism.  One 
of  my  subconmiittee  assignments  in 
the  House,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations,  deals  with 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Thus,  of  special  concern  to  those 
of  us  who  support  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  is  Soviet  subver- 
sion of  the  high  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  by.  among  other 
means,  intelligence  penetration  -of 
U.N.  organizations. 

KGB  subversion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  expos'id  not  long  ago  by  a 
former  high  U.N.  official  of  Soviet  na- 
tionality. Mr.  Arkady  Shevchenko,  the 
highest  ranking  Soviet  In  the  U.N. 
hierarchy  until  his  defection,  amply 
described  KGB  machinations  in  the 
United  Nations  and  emphasized  the 
danger  they  pose  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  other  U.N.  members  and  the 
international  organization  Itself. 

Along  with  my  subcommittee  col- 
leagues, I  questioned  Shevchenko  and 
was  impressed  by  his  understanding  of 
KGB  goals  and  methods,  although  he 
was  not  himself  a  KGB  officer.  An  in- 
teresting summary  of  some  of  Shev- 
chenkos  points  was  printed  in  Situa- 
tion Report  in  March  1980. 1  am  repro- 
ducing the  text  of  the  article  for  the 
edification  of  the  Members  and  the 
public.  "A  Soviet  Defector's  Warning: 
The  U.N.  Is  the  KGB's  Tallest  Tower 
in  the  West": 

[From  the  Situation  Report.  Vol.  2.  No.  2, 
Winter  (Mar.  1980)  Quarterly  publication 
of  the  Security  and  Intelligence  Fund] 
A  Soviet  Defector's  Warning:  The  UN  Is 
THE  KGB's  "Tallest  Tower  in  the  West" 
Some  months  ago.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  New  York,  a  stout  and  eloquent 
defender    of    American    interests    in    the 
United  Nations  when  he  was  our  Ambassa- 
dor there,  warned  that  this  organization  is 
In  danger  of  coming  under  control  of  the 
Soviet  espionage  services.  "We're  going  to 
look  up,"  he  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  on  April  22  "and  (find  we) 
have    an    international    organization    com- 
pletely run  by  Soviet  spies." 

He  was  hardly  exaggerating.  Confirmation 
of  what  he  knew  and  sensed  has  come  from 
a  knowledgeable  source— a  Soviet  political 
defector  from  the  highest  echelon  of  the 
UN  itself.  Mr.  Arkady  Shevchenko,  the  UN 
Undersecretary-General  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, was  the  highest  ranking  Soviet  officer 
in  the  organization.  His  job  was  an  incalcu- 
lably-useful one  for  the  KGB  in  the  clandes- 
tine  placing   of   its   agents   for   espionage 
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inside  the  UN.  both  in  the  New  York  and 
Geneva-based  secretariats,  but  also  in  the 
numerous  field  groups  servicing  the  Third 
World. 

In  April  1978,  Mr.  Shevchenko  deserted 
the  Soviet  Union,  sought  asylum  in  the 
United  States,  and  since  then  has  freely  In- 
formed the  American  intelligence  services  of 
what  he  knew  of  the  Soviet  manipulations 
of  the  UN  mechanism  for  purposes  of  espio- 
nage and  political  subversion.  Finally,  on 
September  24.  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  publicly  on  a  widely  admired  BBC  tele- 
vision feature,  called  Panorama,  to  tell  the 
world  at  large  about  the  conspiracy  in 
which  he  had  played  an  increasingly  dis- 
ta-steful  role. 

Mr.  Tom  Mangold,  the  BBC  commentator, 
prepared  the  ground  for  Mr.  Shevchenko's 
revelations  by  enumerating  in  his  introduc- 
tion certain  startling  examples  of  the 
impact  which  Shevchenko's  defection  had 
registered  on  Soviet  operations  inside  the 
UN. 

Only  three  months  after  that  event,  the 
FBI  independently  picked  up  and  arrested 
In  New  York  three  KGB  agents  under  UN 
cover  who  were  engaged  in  an  espionage 
plot  to  buy  classified  plans  for  American 
anti-submarine  warfare.  One,  an  officer  of 
the  Soviet  mission  to  the  UN,  was  quickly 
released  and  packed  off  to  Moscow:  he  had 
diplomatic  immunity.  The  other  two  were 
officials  of  the  UN  secretariat  and.  as  in- 
ternational civil  servants,  were  bound  by 
oath  never  "to  seek  or  accept  instructions  il- 
legal to  the  performance  of  (their)  duties 
from  any  government  or  other  authority  ex- 
ternal to  the  organization."  This  pair,  origi- 
nally held  by  the  U.S.  courts  under  $2  mil- 
lion bail  apiece,  were  eventually  allowed  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  trade^or  an 
American  businessman,  Mr.  F.  J.  Crawford, 
the  Moscow  representative  of  International 
Harvester.  The  KGB  had  brutally  kid- 
napped him  to  gain  a  bargaining  counter  for 
the  release  of  their  agents. 

their  hen  in  geneva 

A  morfth  later,  in  June,  another  dramatic 
break  in  the  Soviet  UN  network  occurred. 
Mr.  Vladimir  Rezun.  ostensibly  a  Third  Sec- 
retary in  the  Soviet  UN's  mission  In  Geneva, 
but  in  fact  a  Captain  in  the  GRU  (the 
Soviet  Military  intellignence  service,  which 
operates  in  parallel  with  the  KGB),  fled  to 
London  with  hln  wife  and  two  children. 
Safely  in  British  hands.  Rezun  named,  as  a 
starter,  five  KGB  officers  who  had  been  in- 
sinuated into  the  UN's  civil  service  bureauc- 
racy. One  was  Mr.  Geli  Dneprovsky,  chief  of 
personnel:  he  had  been  but  recently  trans- 
ferred to  Geneva  from  the  UN  headquarters 
in  New  York  where  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  international  civil  servants  who 
manage  t  he  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
He  is  still  on  the  job.  Anotner  was  Mr.  Vla- 
dimir Lobachev,  head  of  the  UN  conference 
office:  he  had  the  highly  useful  Job  (in  the 
Soviet  maniputaton  of  world  opinion)  of  or- 
ganizing international  meetings.  His  con- 
tract was  allowed  to  lapse  and  he  returned 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  third  was  Mr.  Di- 
mltry  Pronsky,  the  KGB's  head  man  ("rezl- 
dent")  in  Geneva.  He  was  abruptly  recalled 
to  Moscow  for  consultation,  never  to  return 
to  his  post.  A  fourth  was  Grigory  Miagkov, 
a  member  of  the  UN  secretariat.  He  was 
fired  out  of  hand,  on  the  demand  of  the 
Swiss,  and  bundled  off  to  Moscow.  And  the 
fifth  was  Mr.  Vladimir  Bureyev  a  senior 
Soviet  official  serving  In  the  heavily  pene- 
trated International  Labor  Organization.  He 
hastened  to  Moscow  directly  after  Reun's 
defection  and  stayed  there. 

Mr.  Shevchenko  made  these  statements 
on  the  broadcast.  Firstly,  in  regard  to  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  the  UN: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
-the  United  Nations  is  entirely  selfish."  In 
the  beginning  it  was  useful  to  the  Kremlin, 
he  explained,  as  a  sounding  board  for  propa- 
ganda: then  the  Soviets  came  to  realize  that 
the  UN  could  be  subverted  into  an  ideal 
mechanism  for  espionage.  "The  UN,"  he 
went  on,  "became  one  of  the  best  places  for 
their  intelligence  activities.  Actually,  the 
UN  became  one  of  the  most  important  bases 
of  the  KGB  .  .  .  There  is  a  saying  among 
them  that  they  consider  the  UN  as  the  tall- 
est tower— observation  tower— in  the  .  .  . 
Western  world  for  intelligence  activity." 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  how  the  KGB  ma- 
nipulates the  agents  whom  it  seeds  through- 
out the  UN  civil  service  bureaucracy,  he 
said: 

"They  never  took  (the  oath  of  neutrality) 
seriously.  They  have  their  own  rule  of  con- 
duct for  (all)  the  Soviet  nationals  who  are 
working  in  the  United  Nations  secretariat. 
They  ask  them  (to  do  whatever  is  required). 
They  come  almost  daily  to  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion either  in  New  York  or  Geneva— the  of- 
fices of  the  UN.  They  give  (their  people) 
instructions  and  these  instructions  are  very 
clear  and  obvious.  They  always  have  to 
pursue  something— goals  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy— Soviet  goals,  not  UN  .  .  ." 

Thirdly,  in  regard  to  the  penetration  by 
the  KGB  of  the  UN  organizations  in  New- 
York  and  Geneva,  he  said: 

"Its  penetration  Is  a  very  substantial  one." 
The  KGB  is  strongest  and  most  numerous, 
he  went  on  to  say.  in  the  middle  level  posts, 
and  most  conspicuously  those  having  wide 
geographical  and  political  distribution.  Here 
he  put  the  number  of  Soviet  nationals  at 
about  250;  when  interpreters  and  various 
professional  aides  are  counted,  the  Soviet 
content  at  these  grades  exceeds  300,  of 
whom  half,  at  a  minimum,  by  his  knowl- 
edge, would  be  either  KGB  or  GRU  officers. 

Shevchenko  went  further.  He  asserted 
that  the  spy  Enger  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
KGB  agent  had  been  forced  upon  him  by 
high  Soviet  officials.  He  backed  Rezun's 
charge  that  Dneprovsky,  the  UN  personnel 
chief  in  Geneva,  also  was  a  KGB  officer, 
and  had  so  marked  him  earlier  when  Dne- 
provsky served  under  him  in  a  Soviet  Em- 
bassy. He  charged  that  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  tolerates  on  his  own  staff 
as  a  special  assistant  another  KGB  officer 
known  to  Shevchenko. 

Soviet  participation  in  the  UN  has  long 
been  dominated  -by  the  KGB  content 
hidden  in  its  representation.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  effective  masters  of  Soviet 
political  action  there  was  Jakov  Aleksandri- 
vich  Malik,  a  Stalin  protege.  He  twice 
headed  the  Soviet  UN  delegation— from 
1948  until  1952  and  again  from  1967  to  1976. 
What  made  his  first  assignment  both  sig- 
nificant and  sinister  was  that  in  addition  to 
retaining  the  post  of  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter he  was  also,  unbeknownst  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  deputy  chairman  of  the  super- 
secret  Soviet  intelligence  apparatus,  the  KI. 
into  which  St&lin  had  merged  the  KGB  and 
the  GRU. 

Valerian  Alexandrovich  Zorin,  another 
Stalin  protege  and  high  ranking  officer,  also 
served  two  terms  as  head  of  the  Soviet  UN 
delegation— from  1952  to  1953.  and  1960  to 
1963.  An  early  party  zealot,  he  had  been 
posted  to  Czechoslovakia  In  1945  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  Soviet  putsch  of  1948. 
Much  later,  he  played  an  important  role  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  SALT  I.  There  Is 
a  touch  of  irony  in  Brezhnev's  choice  of 
him.  considering  his  peculiar  talents,  as  the 
present  Soviet  delegate  for  human  rights. 

A  perfect  example  of  Lenin's  dictum  that 
all  Soviet  clandestine  activities  must  further 
secret  strategic  objectives  is  the  continuing 
presence    of    Viktor    Mechi^lavovich    Les- 
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siovsky.  another  senior  KGB  officer,  in  the 
highest  echelon  of  the  UN  secretariat.  He  is 
a  senior  aide  to  Secretary  General  Wald 
helm- the  KGB  professional  whom  Shcv 
chenko  was  loath  to  name.  Altogether  he 
has  served  more  than  a  decade  in  the  UN. 
first  as  an  executive  officer  in  the  secretar- 
iat, later  as  director  of  the  UN  secretariat. 
It  is  a  safe  assumption,  given  his  career, 
that  he  is  the  Kremlin's  direct  channel  into 
the  KGB  community  within  the  UN  and  is 
engaged  in  developing  and  exploiting 
"agents  of  Influence." 

A  sinister  continuity  runs  through  the 
long  unwritten  history  of  the  interplay  of 
Soviet  policy  and  strategy  inside  the  UN.  A 
too  little  unappreciated  consequence  of  the 
Soviet  exploitation  of  the  UN  mechanism  is 
the  Kremlin's  effective  and  untiring  coordi- 
nation of  the  entire  Soviet  bloc  in  further- 
ing their  particular  and  conjoined  political 
objectives.  Detente— a  French  word  for  the 
Soviet  expression  "peaceful  co-existence"— 
has  provided  the  Soviet ''Strategists  with  a 
most  useful  lubricant.  It  furnishes  the 
KGB's  agents  of  espionage  and  subversion 
with  a  visa  into  the  advanced  technologies 
of  the  developed  countries  and  free  pa.ssage 
for  their  agents  of  Influence  into  the  highly 
vulnerable  areas  of  political  susceptibility. 
Wars  of  national  liberation— a  Soviet 
phrase— offers  them  simultaneously  a  de- 
ceptive rationale  for  Isolating  the  under  de- 
veloped countries  from  the  West,  and  sub- 
verting them  to  the  Soviet  bloc's  control. 

The  American  taxpayer  foots  more  than 
24  percent  of  the  UN's  budget,  including,  of 
course,  these  KGB  enterprises.  But  our 
Congress,  strangely  insensible  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  real  world,  continues  to 
refuse  to  provide  funds  even  for  the  mini- 
mum level  of  counterintelligence  action 
which  is  deemed  necessary  if  the  threat 
within  our  own  frontiers  is  to  be  put  do«n.« 


THE  LESSON  OP  1776 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  to  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
patriotism  in  the  finest  sense  is  alive 
and  healthy  in  our  Nation's  youth 
today. 

I  submit  that  if  we  could  all  follow 
the  principles  stated  In  the  excellent 
essay  below,  then  America  would  have 
absolutely  no  doubt  of  our  destiny  to 
lead  the  free  wortcl  by  courageous  ex- 
ample, and  of  our  responsibility  to 
support  those  who  resist  oppression  in 
other  countries. 

This  essay  was  the  winning  contest- 
ant from  the  State  of  Washington  in 
the  1980  Voice  of  Dem(x;racy  contest 
conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary. 

Its  author,  who  I  am  proud  to  have 
as  a  constituent,  is  William  Henry 
Smith  ni  of  Seattle,  age  17.  son  of 
William  and  Mary  Smith. 

The  winning  essay  follows: 

In  Philadelphia,  during  the  hot.  muggy 
afternoon  of  July  4.  1776.  fifty-six  men 
grappled  with  a  question  of  such  gravity 
that  their  decision  would  not  only  twist  the 
course  of  their  lives,  it  would  transform  the 
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America's  future  is  to  grasp 
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Bartlet.  like  Phillip  Livingston,  like  John 
Hart,  I  must  take  the  risk.* 


March  17,  1980 


A  SOCIETY  PULL  OP  SHOCKLEYS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 
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OP  OHIO 
nt  THE  HOUSB  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17. 1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagvies  in 
the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives  the 
preposterous  actions  of  some  of  our  so- 
called  intelligent  citizens. 

I  have  recently  reviewed  an  article 
by  Ellen  Goodman  on  the  new  sperm 
repository  •  for  geniuses  which  ideally 
will  result  in  an  abundance  of  geneti- 
cally superintelligent  children  in  our 
society.  One  of  the  first  depositors  to 
this  repository  was  Mr.  William 
Shockley.  Perhaps  Mr.  Shockley's  par- 
ticipation is  the  best  indicator  of  the 
misguided  logic  of  the  repository. 

This  action  is  Mr.  Shockley's  latest 
attempt  to  create  a  perfect  society  or 
at  least  create  a  society  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  individuals  have  a  high 
level  of  intelligence.  In  the  1930's  it 
was  Shockley  who  insinuated  that  IQ 
levels  were  inherited  and  that  blacks 
were  genetically  less  intelligent  than 
whites.  Although  this  notion  has  been 
dispelled  through  the  years,  the  urge 
to  create  a  superintelligent  society  has 
l>ecome  a  frightening  obsession  among 
a  few  of  the  educational  elite  in  our 
society. 

Ellen  Goodman  provides  the  best  ar- 
gtmient  against  this  warped  sense  of 
logic.  At  thii  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

FtmjRB  Shockleys 

Boston.— A  dozen  years  ago.  when  Wil- 
liam Shockley  first  began  talking  aboat  im- 
proving the  stock  of  the  human  race, 
nobody  knew  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  do 
it  all  by  himself. 

Back  then,  you  may  recall,  the  man  who 
won  a  Nobel  Prize  for  making  transistors 
started  talking  about  making  babies.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  world  would  be  better  off 
with  more  smart  people  than  dumb  people 
and  that  Intelligence  was  inherited. 

Therefore,  lie  suggested  that  the  best  way 
to  improve  the  world  was  to  set  up  sperm 
banks  for  very  smart  men  and  impregnate 
very  smart  women.  As  an  amateur  geneti- 
cist, he  sounded  like  an  expert  in  making 
transistors. 

Well,  now  it  turns  out  that  a  74  year-old 
California  businessman,  Robert  K.  Graham, 
has  actually  founded  an  exclusive  sp&rm 
bank.  In  what  sounds  like  a  Woody  Allen 
script,  he  solicits  donations  from  Nobel 
Prize  scientisU  only— Peace  Prize  and  litera- 
ture prize  winners  need  not  apply.  And 
guess  who  was  among  the  first  three 
donors?  William  Father-of-the-Year  Shock- 
ley. 

When  I  first  heard  this  piece  of  news  out 
of  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  I  was  stunned  by 
the  sheer  conceit  of  the  donors.  The  belief 
in  the  superiority  of  your  sperm— even  70- 
year-old  sperm— can  only  comeVfrom  long 
nights  spent  re-reading  the  Stockholm 
speeches.  If  ego  is  carried  along  by  the 
DNA,  the  three  women  impregnated  so  far 


in  this  program  will  give  birth  to  a  trio  of 
miserably  conceited  little  monsters. 

The  Repository  for  Germinal  Choice  (I 
did  not  make  that  name  up)  is  a  phallir 
symbol— without  the  s>-mbolism.  But  then 
is  more  here  than  meets  the  ovum. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  had  this 
bulletin  about  a  sperm  bank  for  propagation 
of  elite  in  California  and  another  tale  about 
a  program  for  sterilization  of  thousands  of 
"misfits"  from  1922  to  1972  in  Lynchburg. 
Va.  These  are  both  entries  in  the  historic 
annals  of  genetic  controL 

For  over  a  century,  this  country  has  de- 
bated whether  heridity  or  environment  is 
most  important  in  determining  the  physical, 
mental  and  "moral"  health  of  a  human 
being. 

In  mid-19th-century  Massachusetts,  the 
poor  Irish  who  lived  in  slums  with  virtually 
no  health  care  had  a  higher  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  than  others.  An  extensive  study 
conducted  by  Massachusetts  Brahmins 
blamed  it  on  their  "weaker  genetic  stock." 
After  World  War  I.  when  the  country  went 
through  a  fit  of  xenophobia,  they  used  IQ 
tests  at  Ellis  Island  to  "prove  "  that  most  of 
the  Jewish.  Hungarian.  Italian  and  Russian 
immigrants  were  "feeble-minded." 

In  the  same  vein,  an  old  study  of  Har- 
vard College  graduates  lamented  the  fact 
that  the  educated  Harvardians  underrepro- 
duced  themselves.  Early  birth-control  advo- 
cates put  it  bluntly:  More  children  from  the 
fit;  less  children  from  the  unfit."' 

In  short,  the  situation  at  Lynchburg  was 
only  a  more  efficient  example  of  a  fairly 
popular  concept.  People  categorized  rather 
blithely  as  retards  and  '"misfits""- including 
young  women  who  were  committed  for 
being  sexually  active— were  to  be  prevented 
from  polluting  the  genetic  pool.  No  one  ever 
proved  that  they  had  genetic  diseases. 

Well,  in  the  1930s,  due  to  a  well-known  eu- 
genicist  named  Adolf,  a  lot  of  these  theories 
fell  into  disrepute.  But  they  started  tjerco- 
lating  up  through  the  surface  of  social 
reform  again  about  10  years  ago  when 
Arthur  Jensen,  Richard  Hermstein  and. 
yes.  "-Papa"  Shockley  started  putting  forth 
theories  that  IQ  was  largely  inherited. 

Shockley  endorsed  not  only  the  concept  of 
"Increasing  the  people  at  the  top  of  the  pop- 
ulation"' but  also  the  concept  of  "reducing 
the  tragedy  of  the  genetically  disadvan- 
taged at  the  botton."  Not  coincidentally,  he 
believes  that  blacks  are  genetically  less  in- 
telligent than  whites.  Here  we  go  back  to 
Ellis  Island. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  notions  of  "ge- 
netic inferiority  and  superiority"  become 
popular  from  time  to  time.  When  we  lose 
confidence  or  Interest  in  reforming  the  envi- 
ronment, we  are  more  likely  to  blame  genes. 

If  an  underclass  exists  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, we  wauit  to  blame  iu  "stock"  rather 
than  our  system.  When  the  economic  times 
are  hard.  I  think  we  are  also  more  likely  to 
think  in  terms  of  controlling  people  rather 
than  helping  them.  When  social  programs 
seem  messy  and  complicated  and. exhaust- 
ing, we  turn  to  the  efficient  engineering  of 
science. 

It  all  sounds  so  logical.  Cast  genius  sperm 
upon  the  world,  like  Johnny  Applesced,  and 
you  will  get  a  crop  of  geniuses.  But  geneti- 
cally it  Just  ain't  so.  Furthermore,  the  defi- 
nition of  a  successful  human  life  isn't  as 
simple  as  that  of  a  successful  race  horse. 
Genius  is  more  than  genes. 

And  if  you're  in  the  market  for  some 
Shockley  sperm,  think  about  ^this:  you 
might  end  up  with  the  genes  of  a  lousy  ge- 
neticist instead  of  a  decent  transistor.* 


March  17,  1980 

WON  PAT  THANKS  SENATOR 
JOHNSTON 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17, 1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  note  my 
deep  appreciation  to  Senator  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston  of  Louisiana  for  his 
tremendous  support  Wurlng  the  con- 
gressional debate  over  H.R.  3756,  the 
omnibus  territories  bill  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  recently  signed  into  law. 

Throughout  the  legislative  history 
of  this  significant  measure.  Senator 
Johnston's  handiwork  is-  much  In  evi- 
dence, particularly  in  those  sections 
which  deal  directly  with  the  economic 
problems  of  the  territories.  As  the  Del- 
egate from  Guam,  I,  in  particular,  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  Senator  John- 
ston's continued  commitment  to  the 
well-being  of  my  constituents.  Fur- 
ther, in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Pacific  Affairs.  I 
am  proud  to  note  that  Senator  John- 
ston has  done  much  more  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Pacific  territories  than  is 
generally  recognized. 

In  my  dealings  with  the  Senator,  he 
has  shown  considerable  compassion 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Pacific 
territories.  This  is  very  evident  by  his 
efforts  to  assist  the  residents  of  Bikini 
and  in  the  instance  of  Guam,  his  full 
support  for  a  provision  which  jiuthor- 
izes  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the  is- 
land's post-World  War  II  land  claims. 

We  in  the  islands  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  Senator  Johnston  work  so 
long  and  hard  on  our  behalf.  It  takes 
only  a  brief  glance  at  II.R.  3756  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  extensive  measure  is 
the  work  of  people  who  truly  are  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being  of  those 
who  are  underprivileged.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  tribute  for  Senator 
Johnston  than  this.  He  is  a  great  man 
who  is  dedicated  to  working  for  all 
Americans.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
support  for  Guam  and  submit  a  recent 
letter  I  wrote  to  Senator  Johnston  to 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
so  my  colleagues  can  better  imder- 
stand  Just  how  much  this  great  man 
has  done  for  the  American  territories. 

March  13, 1980. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Buildinsi, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Please  accept 
this  letter  as  a  token  of  my  lasting  apprecia- 
tion for  your  support  of  H.R.  3756,  the  Om- 
nibus Territories  Bill.  Your  response  to  my 
telephone  call  this  morning  reflected  the 
personal  interest  and  the  hard  work  you  put 
into  the  bill  and  be  assured  that  the  people 
of  Guam  will  know  of  your  staunch  support 
on  their  behalf. 

I  recognize  the  awesome  demands  on  your 
time.  The  mere  fact  that  you  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  effort  to  the  success  of  this 
bill,  and  in  particular,  the  Guam  provisions 
of  it.  is  once  again  living  testimony  to  your 
own  lasting  concern  for  our  needs. 

If  there  is  any  one  aspect  of  this  bill 
which  should  give  you  lasting  pleasure,  it  is 
that  which  authorizes  payment  of  Interest 
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to  claimants  in  Guam's  post- World  War  II 
land  claim  cases.  The  thousands  of  words  I 
have  spoken  on  this  issue  can  never  reflect 
the  real  problems  this  has  for  too  long 
caused  Guam  in  its  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Now  that  you  have  taken  the 
final  step  to  resolve  the  situation,  we  on 
Guam  who  have  never  lost .  faith  in  this 
country  know  that  our  patience  and  trust 
has  been  rewarded  by  a  nation  which  truly 
stands  for  Justice  for  all  of  its  citizens. 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way  in 
which  I  can  work  with  you  on  other  matters 
of  interest  to  you  and  your  own  constitu- 
ents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat. 

ilfember  of  Congtrss.m 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  AND 
NURSE  TRAINING  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980— H.R.  6802 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

of  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee,  Henry  A.  Waxman,  as 
well  as  my  colleagues  on  that  panel, 
Hon.  Richardson  Preyer.  Hon. 
Mickey  Leland,  and  Hon.  Andrew  Ma- 
CDiRE,  in  introducing  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  and 
Nurse  Training  Amendments  of  1980, 
H.R.  6802. 

This  legislation  would  extend  for  3 
years,  without  major  modification. 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  for 
health  professions  education  author- 
ized under  titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Included 
are  programs  relating  to  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  public  health,  nursing,  as 
well  as  funds  for  allied  health  educa- 
tional programs,  which  expire  this 
fiscal  year. 

Also,  this  proposal  would  strengthen 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  and 
its  scholarship  program  both  of  which 
were  created  by  prior  legislation  to 
help  assure  the  availability  of  health 
personnel  in  medically  underserved 
areas. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  revise 
certain  policies  affecting  the  training 
and  inunlgration  status  of  foreign 
medical  graduates. 

Further,  this  proposal  would  estab- 
lish by  statute  the  Graduate  Medical 
Education  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. As  you  know,  this  committee  was 
created  by  Executive  cl>arter  on  April 
20,  1976.  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
garding the  supply  and  distribution  of 
physicians  and  methods  to  finance 
graduate  medical  education. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  modify  medi- 
care and  medicaid  reimbursement  poli- 
cies to  address  inequities  that  current- 
ly exist  regarding  payment  for  inpa- 
tient and  ambulatory  care  when  such 
services  are  provided  during  the  course 
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of  graduate  medical  education.  Be- 
cause third-party  reimbursement  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  financing 
of  medical  education  and  on  the  resi- 
dency choices  of  students  entering 
graduate  medical  education,  I  believe 
it  is  i4>propriate  to  raise  these  issues 
during  our  panel's  upcoming  review  of 
the  expiring  health  professions  au- 
thorities. However.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  this  proposal  is  included 
to  initiate  a  discussion  of  this  very 
complex  matter,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  comments  and  reactions 
of  interested  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  several  key  parts  of 
this  proposal. 

First,  as  a  physician.  I  cannot  help 
but  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
authorities  relating  to  medical  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  provision  of  Feder- 
al support  to  medical  schools  is  very 
necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  high- 
quality  training  programs  and  keep 
these  institutions  viable.  Moreover, 
unless  the  Federal  Grovemment  shares 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  costs  of 
medical  education,  I  fear  we  will  effec- 
tively close  the  admissions  door  to  a 
wide  range  of  capable  applicants  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  who  will 
be  most  severely  affected  by  the  large 
tuition  increases  that  will  inevitably 
occur  with  the  loss  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. Finally,  I  believe  that  the  record 
of  the  past  years  has  shown  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  medical 
schools,  as  well  as  other  health  profes- 
sions institutions  are  willing  and  capa- 
ble of  engaging  in  a  constructive  part- 
nership to  achieve  commonly  agreed 
upoii  public  purposes.  I  would  urge 
that  we  continue  to  take  advantage  of 
that  partnership  to  address  effectively 
current  as  well  as  future  national 
health  manpower  <5oncems. 

Thus.  I  supix>rt  the  bill's  policies 
which  would  continue  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  partnership  to  help  in- 
crease the  supply  and  availability  of 
primary  care  practitioners.  With  re- 
spect to  medical  schools,  the  bill  would 
condition  provision  of  Federal  institu- 
tional support  upon  the  achievement 
of  a  specified  national  percentage  of 
fUled  first-year  positions  in  primary 
care  residency  training  programs.  Over 
the  course  of  the  next  3  years,  the 
bill's  goal  would  be  to  achieve  a  10-per- 
cent growth  in  the  national  percent- 
age of  primary  care  residency  posi- 
tions. In  my  view,  this  requirement  is 
a  reasonable  one  which  builds  on  cur- 
rent law  and  is  designed  to  respond  to 
national  needs. 

Various  studies  have  confirmed  that 
despite  the  projections  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  physicians  in  the  ag- 
gregate, there  is  and  will  be  a  shortage 
of  primary  care  practitioners.  In  a 
1978  sttidy.  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
reported  that  the  proportion  of  physi- 
cians in  primary  care  disciplines  has 
fallen  from  94  percent  in  1931  to  42 
percent  in  1963,  and  to  38  percent  In 
1975.  Along  with  other  recommenda- 
tions to  enhsince  the  availability  of 
primary  care,  the  lOM  report  recom- 
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by  only   12  percent  of  the  Nation's 
physicians. 

To  help  address  this  problem  of  mal- 
distribution of  health  personnel,  the 
bill  would  continue  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  its  scholar- 
ship program.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes amendments  to  the  Corps  au- 
thorities that  are  designed  to  expand 
the  use  of  the  private  practice  option 
and  thereby  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
program  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Other  provisions  are  included  to  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  State  and 
local  entities  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  staffing  of  primary  care 
sites  and  in  the  placement  of  National 
Health  Service  Corps  assignees.  In  my 
view  the  changes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed are  constructive  ones,  and  I  look 
forward  to  further  discussion  of  ways 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Corps  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  sections  of  the 
bill  relating  to  Federal  support  for  the 
education  of  nurses. 

As  a  physician,  I  know  from  first- 
hand experience  that  the  nursing  pro- 
fession is  a  committed  and  dedicated 
group  of  individuals  whose  services  are 
essential  to  the  provision  of  high  qual- 
ity health  care  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Over  the  years  I  have  been, 
and  remain,  a  strong  advocate  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  nursing  education. 
However,  as  you  may  know,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  about  wheth- 
er we  nave  a  nursing  shortage  and 
what  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  in  that 
regard.  My  own  view,  based  on  various 
studies  and  reports,  is  that  we  do 
indeed  have  a  shortage,  not  only  on 
the  night  shifts,  but  during  daytime 
hours  as  well  in  clinical,  speciality,  su- 
pervisory, and  leadership  positions. 
The  American  Hospital  Association 
has  stated  that  an  additional  100,000 
practicing  nurses  are  required  now  to 
fill  current  institutional  needs.  Fur- 
ther, some  hospitals  have  even  closed 
down  imits  such  as  operating  rooms 
and  special  intensive  care  areas  due  to 
the  lack  of  nurses  to  staff  them.  The 
competition  to  find  nurses  has  become 
so  Intense  according  to  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  article  that  employment 
conventions  have  been  scheduled  in 
seven  of  the  Nation's  major  cities  this 
year  and  agencies  have  developed  spe- 
cifically to  recruit  and  hire  nurses. 
Compounding  this  problem,  we  find 
there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  growth 
rate  of  applications  and  admissions  to 
nursing  schools  as  well  as  a  decline 
this  year  of  almost  2  percent  in  gradu- 
ations from  basic  nursing  programs, 
according  to  the  National  League  of 
Nursing. 

These  data  and  other  statistics  pre- 
sent a  complex  picture  as  to  the  causes 
of  and  possible  solutions  for  the  nurs- 
ing shortage.  The  bill  as  introduced 
contains  a  numt>er  of  provisions  in- 
tended to  help  address  these  concerns, 
but  I  feel  further  discussion  is  essen- 
tial to  determine  how  we  can  best  allo- 
cate our  limited  Federal  resources  in 
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this  area.  In  particular.  I  am  interest- 
ed in  pursuing  ways  to  encourage 
better  retention  of  nurses  in  the  work 
force. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  is  a  very  reasonable  proposal.  It 
conforms  closely  to  current  law,  yet  In- 
cludes important  improvements  in  sev- 
eral areas.  In  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions I  have  discussed,  I  believe  the 
bill's  new  initiatives  in  the  area  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  are  especially  con- 
structive, and  should  enhance  our  ef- 
forts in  this  field.  Also,  there  is  one 
group  of  authorities  relating  to  stu- 
dent assistance,  which  have  been  con- 
tinued essentially  without  modifica- 
tion in  the  bill.  In  my  view,  these  pro- 
grams should  be  significantly  revised 
in  light  of  current  interest  rates  and 
the  limited  availability  of  Federal 
funds.  I  would  urge  all  interested 
groups  to  give  special  attention  to  de- 
veloping a  viable  and  realistic  student 
assistance  proposal  for  our  panel's 
consideration. 

While  I  do  have  reservations  about  a 
few  of  this  bill's  proposals,  such  as 
those  affecting  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates and  the  statutory  establishment 
of  the  Graduate  Medical  Education 
National  Advisory  Committee,  as  well 
as  certain  authorization  levels  which  I 
feel  are  too  generous,  I  believe  on  bal- 
ance, this  is  a  good  proposal  which 
offers  a  helpful  starting  point-  for 
debate  on  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  these  impor- 
tant areas.  In  my  view,  extension  of 
these  authorities  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  address  national 
health  manpower  concerns,  particular- 
ly those  relating  to  geographic  and 
specialty  maldistribution  of  health 
professionals.  Further,  it  is  my  view  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  have  served  for  16 
years,  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  a  legitimate  role  and  respon- 
sibility in  supporting  health  profes- 
sions education;  and  I  endorse  the  bill 
particularly  for  its  commitment  to 
that  principle. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  17,  is  St.  Patrick's  Day.  St.  Pa- 
trick's Day  is  a  Joyous  occasion  to  be 
celebrated  by  those  of  Irish  descent 
across  the  country,  and  around  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  commemorate 
tlie  holiday  by  saying  a  few  words 
about  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people. 

The  Irish  culture  is  a  rich  one.  trac- 
ing its  origins  to  a  period  centuries 
before  the  rest  of  Europe  began  to  re- 
discover its  own  heritage.  The  Celtic 
culture  and  Gaelic  language  flourished 
within  a  setting  of  conscientious  learn- 
ing and  religious  devotion;  Ireland  was 
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known  in  the  early  Medieval  period  to 
be  an  island  of  literacy  amid  an  ocean 
of  barbarism.  After  having  endured 
years  of  suppression,  the  indigenous 
Irish  folkways  have  survived  to  this 
very  day;  when  one  considers  the  ad- 
versity to  which  Irishmen  were  sub- 
jected for  centuries,  such  is  truly  a 
historical  phenomenon.  Thanks  to  the 
commitment  of  the  Irish  Government 
and  the  Irish  people,  the  Irish  lan- 
guage is  once  again  accepted  as  an  of- 
ficial medium  of  communication.  To 
quote  the  newly  elected  Irish  Prime 
Minister,  Charles  J.  Haughey,  Ireland 
has  accepted  a  "wholehearted  commit- 
ment to  the  Irish  language  and  to  its 
preservation  as  a  vital  part  of— Irish- 
community  life." 

As  we  all  are  painfully  aware,  vio- 
lence and  confusion  is  a  way  of  life  in 
the  north.  The  conditions  which  sup- 
pressed cultural  rebirth  tn  the  south 
still  exist  in  Ulster.  The  situation  is 
quite  grave,  and  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans.  Although  criticized  for  its 
possible  pro-British  slant,  the  State 
Department's  recently  published 
report  on  human  rights  tells  of  exces- 
sive violations  of  the  rights  of  Irish- 
men by  British  troops,  as  well  as  by 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary;  I 
cannot  accept  the  explanations  put 
forth  by  the  British  authorities  as  ade- 
quate. 

I  had  the  recent  privilege  to  visit 
with  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  and  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  Northern  Ireland 
with  him.  His  Holiness  has  displayed  a 
genuine  concern  over  the  disturbing 
developments  in  the  north;  having 
been  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  people  for  many  years.  I  was 
very  encouraged  by  His  Holiness'  atti- 
tude. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  very  disturb- 
ing situation  can  be  found.  I  applaud 
the  recent  ban  on  weapon  sales  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  RUC,  which 
I  first  advocated,  as  a  very  construc- 
tive measure  to  furthei'  the  goals  of 
peace. 

Ireland  is  beset  with  very  grave 
problems.  In  the  north,  it  is  terrorism 
and  violence;  in  the  south,  the  econo- 
my merits  grave  concern.  Yet  the  Irish 
people  will  continue  to  celebrate  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day— a  tribute  to  their  inher- 
ent optimism:  better  times  certainly 
must  lie  ahead.  I  pledge  my  continued 
efforts  in  seeing  to  it  that  injustice  no 
longer  reigns  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
that  the  future  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
will  be  a  bright  and  promising  one.« 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  to  wrestle  with  the  current 
energy  situation,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  immense  complexity  of 
the    problem.    The    competition    for 
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scarce  energy  supplies  covers  many' 
far-reaching  demands,  which  cut  deep 
into  our  way  of  life.  If  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  Increasing  short- 
ages. I  think  we  need  to  have  a  better 
understsinding  of  all  aspects  of  energy 
consumption. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
re\iew  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Edward  Schollmeyer,  an  analyst  and 
first  vice  president  of  Paine  Webber 
Mitchell  Hutchins,  Inc.,  to  the  Inter- 
national Packaging  Week  Conference 
held  here  in  Washington.  He  addresses 
the  issue  of  how  metal  used  in  can  pro- 
duction impacts  on  the  Nation's 
energy  supply. 

Mr.  Schollmeyer  suggests  that  if  the 
beverage  industry  switched  from  alu- 
minum to  steel  cans,  the  energy  sav- 
ings would  suffice  to  heat  2.1  million 
homes  a  year,  reduce  our  need  for  ad- 
ditional nuclear  generating  capacity, 
and  ultimately  slow  inflation  since  alu- 
minum is  costlier  to  produce  than 
steeL 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Americans 
purchase  over  50  billion  cans  of  bever- 
ages annually,  packaged  in  either  steel 
or  aluminum  containers,  I  found  the 
ideas  of  great  interest  and  believe  my 
colleagues  would  benefit  from  Mr. 
Schollmeyer's  comments. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  Packaging  Game— Cress  WrrHoor 
Chxckmate 

(By  H.  Edward  Schollmeyer) 

Good  afternoon.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  with 
you  and  to  participate  in  the  American 
Management  Association's  International 
Packaging  Weelc 

In  March  1977,  I  cautioned  that  severe 
energy  problems  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  soon  send  the  aluminum  industry's 
energy  costs  soaring.  Since  then,  the  alumi- 
num companies  have  petitioned  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  giving  them  preferential 
electric  rates  at  the  expense  of  residential 
users,  while  virtually  forcing  the  latter  to 
conserve  energy  by  Installing  insulation  or 
storm  doors  and  windows.  The  legislation 
they  sought  said  nothing  about  making  the 
aluminum  companies  install  the  sort  of 
modem  equipment  that  could  cut  their 
energy  consumption  by  25  percent  or  more, 
or  requiring  them  to  convert  some  of  the 
nation's  most  energy-inefficient  smelters  to 
the  average  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

Also,  in  March  1977.  I  predicted  that  the 
price  of  aluminum  can  body  stock  would 
climb  to  70  cents  per  pound  or  more  from  59 
percent,  within  18  months.  That  price  was 
reached  12  months  later.  Today,  the  cost  is 
about  86.8  cents  per  pound.  Is  a  47  percent 
price  increase  in  30  months  inflationary?  At 
the  same  time,  I  foresee  the  commercializa- 
tion of  the  steel  easy-open  end  can  within  a 
year.  I  am  still  waiting  for  the  stock  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  other  metal  container 
makers,  to  achieve  this  feat.  I  also  foresee 
greater  cost-reduction  and  productivity-im- 
provement opportunities  for  the  steel  indus- 
try than  the  aluminum  industry.  I  still 
think  that  is  the  way  things  will  go.  even  If 
the  steel  companies  appear  to  be  moving  at 
a  snail's  pace. 

In  1978,  of  the  30  billion  aluminum  bever- 
age cans  that  were  made,  only  7.8  billion 
were  recycled.  This  means  22.2  billion  cans 
were  wasted,  13.8  percent  more  than  the 
19.5  billion  that  were  wasted  in  1977.  During 
the  first  half  of  1979  the  aluminum  recy- 
cling program  ran  into  a  massive  threat, 
that     Iranian-induced     energy    crisis.     In 
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Japan,  40  percent  of  the  aluminum  smelting 
capacity  was  shut  down,  because  the  metal'a 
production  consumed  too  much  energy  in  a 
land  totally  dependent  on  imported  oiL 
Japan  immediately  accelerated  its  alumi- 
num scrap  purchases  on  world  markets.  In 
America,  prominent  aluminum  can  makers 
began  selling  clean  as  well  as  decorated 
scrap  to  dealers  who  offered  them  30-50 
percent  more  than  Alcoa  and  then  shipped 
it  to  Japan  and  other  energy-scarce  coun- 
tries. 

Monthly  data  also  indicates  that  the 
number  of  aluminum  cans  collected  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1978  approximated  that  in 
the  same  prior-year  period,  while  collections 
during  the  first  quarters  of  1978  and  1979 
were  virtually  unchanged.  Relative  to  a  year 
ago.  though,  second  quarter  collections 
dipped  6  percent.  This  flat  to  down  trend  of 
the  last  nine  months  suggests  that  alumi- 
num container  recycling  is  less  successful 
than  one  might  guess  from  reading  the  alu- 
minum industry's  press  releases.  Sooner  or 
later,  unbiased  facts  surface  to  rebut  the 
special  interest  voices.  So  we  must  ask.  is 
the  recycling  program  running  out  of 
steam? 

But  at  least  1979  proved  one  thing:  alumi- 
num can  scrap  is  an  extremely  valuable 
commodity.  Because  American  aluminum 
companies  were  unwilling  to  be  competitive, 
they  lost  an  indeterminable  amount  of 
scrap.  Had  that  metal  been  collected,  recy- 
cled and  used  to  make  new  aluminum  can 
sheet,  the  United  States  would  have  enjoyed 
a  substantial  energy  saving 

Although  oiu-  previous  speakers  have  been 
most  enlightening  about  what  Is  happening 
in  Michigan  today.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  that  I  observed  during  a 
recent  visit  there.  I'll  report  my  most  star- 
tling observation  first:  Michigan's  bottle  bill 
is  extremely  Inflationary.  Some  analysts  of 
the  situation  believe  that  beer  and  soft 
drink  prices  have  climbed  so  much  since  last 
December  that  consumers  are  paying  over 
$150  million  more  each  year  for  their  favor- 
ite beer  or  soft  drink.  A  Michigan  food 
chain  computed  handling  costs  of  returned 
cans  at  4.5  cents  a  unit.  That  equates  to 
cover  $1.00  per  pound  for  aluminum  cans, 
which  have  a  public  scrap  value  of  23  cents. 
The  energy  content  is  18  cents  per  pound, 
based  on  TVA  rates,  but  over  40  cenu  when 
computed  on  residential  rate  schedules.  No 
wonder  aluminum  companies  don't  object  to 
deposit  legislation.  Consumers  are  paying 
for  the  aluminum  can  collection  program 
with  higher  food  and  beverage  prices,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inconvenience  of  accumulating 
and  returning  them. 

Another  surprise  was  that  gasoline  usage 
has  increased  substantially  in  the  state. 
Beer  distributors  estimate  that  they're 
using  over  10%  more  gasoline  in  servicing 
the  same  routes,  even  though  their  ship- 
ments and  product  sales  have  dropped. 

Competition  has  decreased,  since  retailers 
now  carry  fewer  brands  and  size  of  products. 

On  the  positive  side.  I  must  agree  with 
Michigan's  consumer  activists  who  claim 
that  the  highways  are  dramatically  cleaner 
now.  I  saw  no  beverage  containers  on  the 
roads,  although  I  saw  a  great  many  fast 
food  packages,  most  of  them  made  of  paper 
or  plastic. 

But  I  have  one  question:  Could  Michigan 
have  solved  its  litter  problems  without  pro- 
moting gasoline  consumption  or  stimulating 
the  inflation  spiral?  Some  citizens  suggested 
to  me  that  Michigan  might  have  hired  the 
unemployed  or  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents to  police  the  highways  and  keep  them 
dean.  Whatever  money  was  spent  in  such  a 
direction  would  have  been  far  less  than  the 
$180  million  consumers  are  paying  in  higher 
prices.  The  state's  unemployment  payments 
would  have  amounted  to  less,  whUe  excise 
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have  stayed  at  the  same  level  or 
than  declining.  Furthermore, 
costs  involved  in  policing  the 
Micfiigan  could  have  resold  the  col- 
their  original  producers, 
experience  suggests  that  con- 
ion  breeds  inflation,  impedes 
and  encourages  gasoline  con- 
i^sults  that  all  fly  in  the  face  of 
n  Ltional  goals. 

leaving  the  subject  of  bottle  bill 
I  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.  conducted 
gasoline  quantities  consumed 
its  products  in  Oregon,  which 
bill,  and  in  the  sUte  of  Wash- 
whi(^  does  not.  The  study  conclud- 
47.5  more  gallons  of  gasoline 
liackaged    cases    to    serve    the 
mar  tet  than  to  serve  the  Washing- 
Assuming  that  the  same  condi- 
in   terms  of  route  distance, 
4tpacity  and  container  mix,  that 
a  national  and  annual  basis  to 
1  allons  of  gas.  Translating  that 
more  meaningful  terms,  this  is 
would  take  to  operate  254,000 
miles  over  an  entire  year.  If 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  beer  In- 
c^uld  operate  still  more  cars  on 
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all  being  considered  as  supplements  for 
TVA's  and  Bonneville's  rapidly  growing  mar- 
kets. Lets  be  frank:  hydropower  and  every 
other  form  of  energy  are  critical  to  our 
nation  and  in  dire  need  of  conservation. 

IncidenUlly,  steel  is  not  a  major  user  of 
critical  fuels.  It  derives  over  70  percent  of 
its  energy  needs  from  coal.  VS.  Steel,  in 
fact,  has  better  than  a  100  years'  supply  of 
its  own  coal  reserves.  The  industry  does  not, 
therefore,  have  to  compete  with  residential 
consumers  for  energy,  as  do  the  aluminum 
makers. 

I  said  earlier  today  that  our  nation's 
energy  and  inflation  problems  were  serious 
concerns  for  all  of  us.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  packaging  industry  or  its  major  custom- 
ers—particularly the  beer  and  soft  drink 
companies— fail  to  develop  ways  to  conserve 
energy  and  curtail  inflation,  governmental 
and  political  forces  will  do  the  job  for  them. 
The  automotive  industry,  through  govern- 
ment prodding,  has  embarked  on  a  compre- 
hensive conservation  •  program  to  raise  the 
mileage  per  gallon  that  a  car  can  obtain.  To 
accomplish  this,  automobiles  are  being  rede- 
signed, made  smaller  and  composed  of  light 
weight  materials. 

Today,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  several  al- 
ternative plans  available  for  you.  Two  will 
definitely  reduce  energy  consumption  mate- 
rially, while  the  third  may  have  only  a 
modest  impact. 

The  first  plan  I  have  requires  everyone  in 
the  beer,  the  soft  drink  and  the  packaging 
industries  to  get  into  the  act  and  recycle 
aluminum  cans— not  leave  it  up  to  the  other 
guy.  I'm  suggesting  that  each  aluminum 
producer  step  up  his  effort  substantially  to 
get  the  containers  back  for  recycling  in 
America,  not  overseas.  Let's  conserve 
energy,  combat  inflation,  and  worry  about 
balance  of  payment  problems  later.  Don't 
rely  on  the  good  Samaritan  on  your  block  to 
do  It  for  nothing,  or  the  Boy  Scouts  to  do  it 
for  peanuts.  If  those  using  aluminum  cans 
don't  take  positive  action  and  wait  for  some- 
one else  to  do  the  dirty  work,  governmental 
forces  will  take  over  and  do  It  their  way. 
And  If  certain  companies  refuse  to  partic- 
ipate in  our  resource  recovery  program,  I 
suggest  they  should  not  use  aluminum  cans. 

Government  figures  demonstrate  undeni- 
ably that  the  aluminum  recycling  program 
Is  petering  out.  The  aluminum  companies 
no  longer  influence  aluminum  can  scrap 
prices  as  they  once  did.  They  appear  unwill- 
ing to  compete  price-wise  for  aluminum  can 
scrap  and  prevent  our  low-cost  hydropower 
from  l>eing  exported.  We  can't  rely  on  de- 
posit legislation  to  solve  their  problem,  be- 
cause It's  inllationary.  wastes  critical  fuels 
and  interferes  with  competition.  And  to  any 
compahy  in  the  packaging,  beer  or  soft 
drink  industry  that  says  to  me  it  doesn't 
want  to  diversify  into  aluminum  can  recy- 
cling, I  ask:  "How  can  you  keep  using  alumi- 
num cans  then,  knowing  what  you  know 
today?" 

The  second  alternative  will  probably  be 
acceptable  to  most  of  you.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
might  save  some  energy  and  curb  inflation 
modestly.  That's  maintaining  their  status 
quo.  Let  Anheuser  Busch,  Coors,  Reynolds 
and  the  newly-formed  container  collection 
companies  do  the  l)est  aluminum  can  col- 
lecting job  they  can.  This  doesn't  affect 
your  corporate  strategies  or  influence  your 
long-term  game  plans  yet  it  lets  you  keep 
using  aluminum  beverage  cans. 

The  third  alternative  is  probably  the  best. 
Actually,  it's  the  only  one  that  makes  sense 
to  an  objective  observer,  not  just  a  propo- 
nent of  a  particular  product  or  company. 
And  It  would  definitely  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption by  the  packaging  industry  and  its 
customers,  as  well  as  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  battle  against  inflation. 
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This  alternative  focuses  on  the  nation's 
energy  and  economic  needs,  not  merely  per- 
sonal or  corporate  profits.  It  could,  more- 
over, be  implemented  In  a  very  short  time, 
practically  overnight,  and  with  minimal  in- 
convenience to  most  of  you.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  replace  the  aluminum  cans  with  a  100 
percent  steel  product,  one  without  an  easy- 
open  end,  just  the  kind  of  end  that  requires 
an  old-fashioned  "church  key"  to  let  you 
get  to  the  contents.  Incidentally,  an  execu- 
tive of  one  of  Americas  largest  aluminum 
can  companies  and  a  strong  advocate  of  that 
product  told  me  his  company  would  convert 
to  the  manufacture  of  steel  cans  whenever 
his  customers— the  brewers  and  soft  drink 
bottlers— gave  the  word. 

The  volunUry  implementation  of  such  a 
program  by  the  packaging  and  beverage  in- 
dustries would  save  America  over  115  tril- 
lion BTU's  aruiually.  based  on  last  year's 
use  of  30  billion  aluminum  beverage  cans.  It 
would  cut  costs  by  some  $1.5  billion  assum- 
ing it  replaced  aluminum  easy-open  ends 
with  plain  steel  ends.  The  energy  savings 
alone  would  suffice  to  heat  2.1  million 
homes  a  year  and  reduce  our  need  for  addi- 
tional high-cost,  nuclear-generating  capac- 
ity, thereby  afford  residential  users  savings 
in  electric  bills  and  providing  another  way 
we  could  slow  Inflation. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  leave  you,  and  by 
you  I  am  referring  to  the  packaging,  the 
beer,  and  the  soft  drink  executives,  with 
some  unanswered,  perhaps  embarrassing, 
questions: 

1.  How  long  will  you  allow  special  interest 
groups  to  pass  mandatory  deposit  legislation 
that  wastes  energy  and  accelerated  inflation 
and  reduced  competition? 

2.  How  long  are  you  going  to  sit  by  and 
watch  America's  aluminum  soft  drink  cans 
being  shipped  to  Japan? 

3.  How  long  are  you  going  to  complain 
about  the  lack  of  a  national  energy  program 
while  you  fail  to  allocate  corporate  funds 
for  modem  facilities  that  could  save  energy? 

4.  How  can  you  expect  Americans  to  con- 
serve energy  by  using  more  energy-efficient 
cars  and  increasing  the  insulation  in  their 
homes  when  you  don't  make  the  switch 
from  energy -devouring  aluminum  cans  to 
steel  or  glass  containers? 

5.  Which  do  you  really  place  first?  Our  na- 
tional interest  or  your  corporate  profit?* 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1980 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  which  I  chair,  re- 
cently reported  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  brings  to 
fruition  the  work  started  over  a 
decade  ago  by  the  Brown  Commission. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  criminal  code  reform 
by  Carl  Rowan: 

"Graitdsoii  of  8.1":  A  Time  for  Reform 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

First  there  was  S.l.  Then  came  "son  of 
S.l"  and  now  we're  about  to  meet  "grandson 
of  S.l." 

This  laglslative  family  was  spawned  by 
congressional  efforts  during  the  past  five 
years  to  revise  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code. 

Federal  criminal  laws,  passed  piecemeal 
over  nearly  two  centuries  and  never  over- 
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hauled,  have  become  outmoded,  duplicative. 
contradictory  and  unfair.  Tucked  into  the 
code's  1,500  pages  are  80  laws  covering  forg- 
ery and  counterfeiting,  70  varieties  of  theft, 
80  definitions  of  criminal  liability. 

You  can  also  find  such  contemporary  stat- 
utes as  one  making  it  illegal  to  trap  or 
detain  a  federal  carrier  pigeon. 

And  under  current  sentencing  procedures, 
it  is  possible  to  rob  a  bank  bi  one  city  and  be 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison,  but  get  20 
years  if  you  commit  the  same  crime  in  an- 
other city  and  are  sentenced  by  a  different 
judge. 

Efforts  to  reform  the  criminal  code  began 
with  studies  in  the  1950s.  These  led  in  1975 
to  S.l,  the  first  reform  bill,  which  lan- 
guished in  the  94th  Congress.  The  "son  of 
S.l"  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1978  but 
died  in  the  House  of  Representatives  despite 
lieing  sponsored  by  senators  with  vastly  dif- 
ferent philosophies  of  criminal  law— Edward 
M.  Kennedy  and  John  McClellan. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  the  proposed 
reform  engenders  "bipartisan"  opposition, 
as  well  as  support.  Liberals,  led  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  argue  that 
some  sections  compromise  and  damage  civil 
liberties,  while  conservatives  worry  that  the 
new  code  would  weaken  law  enforcement. 

The  proposed  code  includes  changes  that 
would  give  the  government  new  tools  for 
fighting  organized  crime,  ease  laws  on  pos- 
session of  small  amounts  of  marihuana  (a 
matter  still  not  settled),  make  sexual  of- 
fenses apply  without  regard  to  the  sex  of 
the  offender  or  victim  and  expand  the  laws 
on  theft  and  bribery  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment programs.  House  and  Senate  versions 
differ  in  many  ways;  among  other  things, 
the  House  bill  contains  more  civil  liberties 
safeguards. 

One  of  the  major  reforms  would  end  the 
present  system  of  indeterminate  sentences 
that  gives  judges  and  parole  boards  Vast 
leeway  but  few  guidelines  to  follow. 

Sentencing  in  federal  courts  often  is  arbi- 
trary and  unfair,  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
a  defendant's  race,  wealth,  appearance,  the 
location  of  the  court  and  the  whims  and 
biases  of  the  judge. 

As  a  result,  you  have  situations  like  that 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  a  man  who 
showered  a  woman  with  flammable  liquid 
and  set  her  on  fire  was  charged  with  feloni- 
ous assault  and  eventually  placed  on  proba- 
tion, while  in  an  adjoining  courtroom,  a 
man  who  wrote  a  bad  check  for  $150  got 
nine  months  in  jail  and  three  years  on  pro- 
bation. 

In  addition,  the  sentencing  system  has 
proven  ineffective  in  reducing  crime  or  re- 
habilitating criminals. 

The  proposed  new  criminal  code  offers 
what  Drinan  calls  "truth  in  sentencing."  It 
provides  for  fixed  or  narrow-rahge  sen- 
tences that  must  be  imposed  by  Judges  and 
creates  a  Sentencing  Commission  that 
would  set  guidelines.  The  Senate  version 
phases  out  the  present  parole  system. 

This  latest  attempt  to  revise  and  reform 
the  criminal  code,  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  full  House  and  Senate  soon,  is  not 
perfect.  Some  sections  trouble  me.  The 
ACLU  still  has  not  given  its  blessing  to  the 
legislation.  But  as  Senator  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out.  In  so  complex  an  undertaking 
as  this,  we  cannot  insist  on  all-or-nothing,  or 
we'll  wind  up  with  nothing.  The  loser,  if 
that  happens,  would  be  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

Criminal  code  reform  has  been  thorough- 
ly studied  and  debated— in  previous  Con- 
gresses as  well  as  this  one.  It  is  time  now  to 
act,  to  complete  work  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and  reconcile  the  differences. 
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otherwise,  years  from  now.  well  find  our- 
selves quarreling  over  the  "great-great 
grandson  of  8.1"  while  federal  carrier  pi- 
geons remain  a  protected  species.* 


WASHINOTON  POST  CONSISTENT 
ON  DRAFT  REGISTRATION  AND 
GULP  OP  TONKIN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OFCO|X>KADO 
IH  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
on  March  6,  1980.  the  Washington 
Post  editorialized  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's draft  registration  pro- 
posal. The  gist  of  the  editorial  was 
that  the  President  asked  for  it,  so,  for 
the  sake  of  national  imity.  the  Con- 
gress should  submit. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Post  taking 
issue  with  that  line  of  reasoning.  I 
don't  know  what  got  into  me.  I've 
probably  been  reading  the  Constitu- 
tion too  much  lately.  I  keep  thinking 
Congress  is  the  legislative  branch  and 
has  authority  over  appropriations. 

A  few  days  later  I  came  across  the 
Post's  August  7,  1964,  editorial  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
At  least  the  Post  has  been  consistent 

Particularily  striking  was  the  refer- 
ence to— 

*  *  *  the  reckless  and  querulous  dissent  of 
Senator  Morse.  There  is  no  substance  in 
Senator  Morse's  charge  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  amounts  to  a  "predated 
declaration  of  war." 

The  two  editorials  and  my  letter 
follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7, 19641 
Democracy's  Response 

Congress  is  responding  with  commendable 
promptness  and  with  an  almost  unanimous 
voice  to  Pres^ent  Johnson's  request  for 
support  in  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis.  The 
President  consulted  the  leaders  of  both 
houses  and  then  asked  for  a  supporting  res- 
olution not  only  because  he  felt  the  necessi- 
ty for  congressional  approval  of  what  is 
being  done,  but  also  because  he  wished  to 
demonstrate  before  the  world  the  unity  of 
the  American  people  in  resisting  Commu- 
nist aggression.  That  unity  has  been  demon- 
strated despite  the  reckless  and  querulous 
dissent  of  Senator  Morse. 

There  is  no  substance  in  Senator  Morse's 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  to  a 
"predated  declaration  of  war."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  reaffirms  the  long-standing  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  aiding  the  states 
covered  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  in  the  protection  of  their 
freedom  as  a  contribution  to  international 
peace.  It  pledges  military  action  only  to 
resist  aggression  against  American  forces  in 
that  area.  Of  course,  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  respond  to  attaclcs  upon  Ameri- 
can forces  without  any  approval  in  advance 
by  Congress.  So  the  resolution  means  only  a 
recommitment  of  the  Nation  to  the  policy  it 
has  been  following— an  almost  unanimous 
recommitment  in  the  face  of  the  inexplica- 
ble North  Vietnamese  challenge. 

This  means  of  reasserting  the  national 
will,  far  short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  fol- 
lows sound  precedents  set  in  other  crises. 
President  Johnson  noted  in  his  message  to 
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Congress  that  similar  resolutions  had  been 
passed  at  the  request  of  President  Baen- 
bower  In  connecti<m  with  the  threat  to  For- 
mosa In  19S5  and  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  in  1957.  The  same  course  was  followed 
in  1963  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy 
to  meet  the  missile  threat  in  Cuba.  None  of 
these  emergencies  led  to  war.  Rather,  the 
firm  action  that  this  country  took  interrupt- 
ed Conununist  maneuvers  that  might  other- 
wise have  led  to  war. 

Congress  ought  to  be  very  pleased  with 
the  now  firm  establishment  of  this  mecha- 
nism for  meeting  an  emergency  with  a 
united  front.  Reliance  solely  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war  as  a  last 
resort  would  not  be  appropriate  in  these 
days  of  repeated  crises  short  of  war.  A  reso- 
lution of  support  for  the  Executive  arm  in 
meeting  an  emergency  has  all  the  virtue  of 
rallying  national  strength  t>ehind  a  firm 
policy— without  taking  the  calamitous  step 
of  war  in  this  nuclear  age.  We  surmise  that 
the  almost  imanimous  sentiment  t>ehind 
this  resolution  on  Capitol  Hill  reflects  ap- 
preciation for  the  Presidents  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  support  for  the  tough 
punishment  for  aggression  that  he  initated. 

[From  Uie  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6, 1980] 
The  Draft  Rboistration  Vote 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
to  vote  this  week  on  President  Carter's  re- 
quest for  the  money  to  pay  for  draft  regis- 
tration. It  would  be  grotesque  to  kill  the 
measure  in  committee  on  an  appropriations 
question. 

To  vote  funds  for  draft  registration  Is  not 
a  decision  to  relnstitute  the  draft.  Today's 
circumstances  do  not  warrant  the  draft. 
Registration  concedes  only  one  point— that 
there  may  be  very  different  circumstances, 
somewhere  in  an  uncertain  future,  in  which 
a  draft  might  become  necessary.  Not  many 
Americans  would  deny  that  the  possibility 
exists.  If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
agrees  that  it  exists,  then  it  can  hardly 
reject  this  small  measure  of  preparation. 

The  committee  does  not  have  the  luxury 
of  debating  this  point  in  a  vacuum.  Whether 
Mr.  Carter  should  have  requested  draft  reg- 
istration is  an  interesting  question  for  dis- 
cussion. But  that  is  not  the  question  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The  presi- 
dent has  in  fact  made  the  request,  and  the 
committee  caiuiot  deny  it  to  him  without 
denying  him  much  more.  The  president  has 
asked  for  registration  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  a  neighboring  country.  It 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Soviet  Army  has 
gone  in  force  beyond  the  perlmenter  that  it 
established  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War 

n. 

If  the  committee  votes  down  the  registra- 
tion money,  it  wiU  be  delivering  the  presi- 
dent a  rebuff  of  enormous  symbolic  impor- 
tance. It  will  be  signaling  to  the  world  that 
while  some  response  to  the  Soviets  might  be 
useful  at  some  later  moment.  Congress  sees 
no  need  to  do  anything  now  that  will  create 
controversy  in  an  election  year.  What  does 
the  Appropriations  Committee  think  the 
Russian  interpreUtlon  of  that  message 
might  be?  Or  its  effecU  on  this  country's 
allies? 

The  draft  is  a  matter  of  intense  and  divid- 
ed feeling  among  Americans.  Fortunately. 
the  committee  is  not  being  asked  to  proceed 
as  far  as  voting  on  the  draft  itself.  It  is 
merely  being  asked  to  acknowledge  that  the 
world  is  a  dangerous  place  for  countries 
that  grow  careless  of  their  interests  abroad. 
The  president  has  gone  a  little  beyond 
words  alone  in  his  reaction  to  the  latest  use 
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TEXAS  TECH  LAW  SCHOOL  WINS 
NATIONAL  MOOT  COURT  COM- 
PETITION 


March  17,  1980 
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HON.  KENT  HANCE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  Texas  Tech  University  School  of 
Law  moot  court  competition  in  New 
York.  Texas  Tech  is  located  in  Lub- 
bock. Tex.,  in  my  district  and  Is  my 
alma  mater. 

Fred  Raschke.  Jeanette  Robison, 
and  David  Weinstein  represented 
Texas  Tech  School  of  Law  and  Prof. 
Don  Hunt  served  as  the  faculty  spon- 
sor. One  hundred  and  seventy  schools 
entered  the  national  comi)etition. 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Young 
Lawyers  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Law- 
yers. In  addition  to  the  first  place 
team.  David  Weinstein  was  awarded  as 
the  best  oralist  and  Jeanette  Robison 
was  awarded  as  the  second  best  oralist. 

Earlier,  regional  competition  for 
Texas.  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma- 
region  10— was  held  in  Lubbock.  Texas 
Tech  won  first  and  David  Weinstein 
was  recognized  as  best  oralist.  Fred 
Raschke  placed  first  for  the  best  brief. 

Fred  Raschke  is  a  third-year  student 
at  Texas  Tech  School  of  Law  and  a 
native  of  Lubbock.  Jeanette  Robison  is 
a  December  graduate  of  Texas  Tech 
and  a  native  of  Matador.  Tex.  David 
Weinstein  is  from  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  and  is  a  second-year  law  stu- 
dent.« 
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COUNCILMAN  PETER  KING 
URGES  GREATER  AMERICAN 
ROLE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  KBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17. 1980 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  report  of  interest  to  all  con- 
cerned with  human  rights,  and  of  par- 
ticular Importance  to  those  Members 
of  Congress  who,  like  myself,  have 
been  involved  in  efforts  to  aid  In  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  problem. 

A  colleague  of  mine,  the  Honorable 
Peter  T.  King,  councilman  of  the  town 
of  Hempstead  in  my  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  has  long  been  known 
for  his  leadership  in  Irish-American 
affairs.  Councilman  King  is  now  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Freedom  for 
All  Ireland  Committee,  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  division  No.  7,  Nassau 
County,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Irish 
National  Caucus  and  the  American 
Irish  Congress. 

His  deep  concern  over  the  problems 
of  Northern  Ireland  led  Councilman 
King  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  Ire- 


land, during  which  he  sought  out  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Irish  Government 
and  other  political  officials  for  discus- 
sions on  the  proper  role  the  United 
States  should  play  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings.  Coun- 
cilman King  has  published  a  thought- 
ful and  very  valuable  report  on  this 
Important  subject.  The  report  Is  more 
than  a  study  of  the  situation— It  offers 
most  helpful  suggestions  to  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  to  Individual 
American  citizens  In  assisting  Ireland 
In  achieving  a  successful  resolution  of 
the  Northern  Ireland  problem.  As  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  I  find  Mr. 
King's  report  a  major  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  difficult 
problems  in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  assistance 
the  United  States  might  provide  in 
ending  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Council- 
man King's  report  to  my  colleagues: 

The  American  Role  in  Northern  Ireund 
introduction 

During  a  recent  trip  to  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
a  number  of  political  and  governmental  offi- 
cials, including  a  represenUtive  of  the  Irish 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  discuss 
the  proper  role  which  the  United  States 
should  play  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
reached. 

KKUNinCATION  OF  IRELAND 

The  basic  policy  of  the  Irish  government 
(s  that  it  Is  hopeful  that  the  present  talks 
being  conducted  among  England  and  several 
of  the  major  political  parties  in  Northern 
Ireland  will  lead  to  the  establishment  in 
Ulster  of  a  workable  power-sharing  formula 
satisfactory  to  the  Protestant  majority  and 
the  Catholic  minority.  The  Dublin  govern- 
ment further  believes  that  this  power-shar- 
ing will  in  turn  set  in  motion  a  political  dia- 
logue between  Ulster  and  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  which  will  lead  to  the  ultimate  re- 
unification of  all  32  counties. 

The  Inherent  weakness  in  this  position  of 
the  Irish  government  is  that  it  relies  almost 
entirely  upon  the  good  intentions  of  Britain. 
The  history  of  Ulster,  of  course,  hardly  Jus- 
tifies such  a  reliance.  It  is  clear  that  if  ever 
there  is  to  be  a  Just  and  equitable  solution 
of  the  nightmare  in  Northern  Ireland  there 
must  be  additional  factors  Inserted  Into  the 
equation. 

Firstly,  the  Irish  government  must  speak 
out  far  more  forcefully  than  it  has  to  date 
for  the  reunification  of  all  Ireland.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Irish  government  must  set 
forth  «  reasonable  time  Uble  for  that  reuni- 
fication. It  is  the  present  thinking  of  the 
Irish  Foreign  Affairs  Department  that,  even 
should  the  present  talks  prove  successful, 
reunification  of  the  32  counties  could  not  be 
expected  for  another  30-40  years!  Tnls  is 
hardly  a  viable  policy.  Indeed,  it  te  no  policy 
at  all.  Unless  England  sets  a  definite  date 
for  a  total  withdrawal  from  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  Northern  loyalists  will  have  no  in- 
centive whatever  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  It 
will  only  be  when  the  loyalists  realize  that 
the  day  is  soon  approaching  when  they  will 
no  longer  be  shielded  by  England  that 
meaningful  progress  will  l)e  made. 

The  United  States  with  its  especially  close 
historical  ties  to  England  and  Ireland  is 
uniquely  qualified  to.  utilize  its  considerable 
powers  of  diplomatic  and  moral  persuasian 
and  move  the  parties   toward  a  solution 
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which  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority  and  would  phase 
in  the  reunification  of  all  Ireland.  The 
United  States,  in  assuming  the  role  of  the 
honest  broker,  could  drive  home  to  Britain 
that  the  time  is  long  past  when  England  can 
continue  the  control  of  its  oldest  colony. 

The  Irish  government  repeatedly  raises 
the  spectre  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
and  implies  that  the  support  of  the  Irish- 
American  community  for  the  reunification 
of  Ireland  constitutes  support  and  encour- 
agement of  the  I.RA.  First  of  all.  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  it  was  the  inhumanity  of 
Stormont.  the  obduracy  of  Britain  and  the 
indifference  of  the  Irish  government  which 
allowed  the  I Jl.A  to  emerge  as  a  significant 
force.  The  role  of  the  I.R.A.  would  necessar- 
ily be  increasingly  diminished  and  ultimate- 
ly eliminated  if  the  United  States  asserted 
Its  moral  position  on  the  side  of  equality 
and  reunification. 

Clearly,  it  is  Irish-American  organizations 
(uch  as  the  Irish  National  Caucus  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  who.  by  calling 
for  an  increased  American  role,  are  further- 
ing the  cause  of  peace  and  ttie  end  to  vio- 
lence. Similarly,  the  work  of  Congressman 
Mario  Biaggi  and  his  130  memlier  Commit- 
tee on  Irish  Affairs  can  only  increase  the 
hope  of  peace.  For  their  efforts,  however, 
they  are  repeatedly  pilloried  by  the  Irish 
government. 

Irish-Americans  cannot  allow  themselves 
to  t>e  deterred  by  the  short-sighted  attitudes 
of  the  Dublin  government.  On  the  one 
hand,  Dublin  suggests  that  Northern  Ire- 
land is  an  Irish  problem  and  the  American 
role  should  be  minimal.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  Irish  government  neglects  to 
play  Its  proper  role  in  working  toward  the 
reunification  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  govern- 
ment cannot  have  it  both  ways  and  by  its  in- 
action, it  has  made  the  American  role  all 
the  more  indispensable. 

axmANBIOHTS 

The  hiunan  rights  violations  by  Britain  in 
Northern  Ireland  cannot  be  denied.  Long 
Kesh,  of  course,  stands  as  a  monument  to 
oppression  and  subjugation.  Yet.  when  I  in- 
quired of  the  Irish  Foreign  Affairs  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  measures  could  be  taken  to 
compel  England  to  cease  these  human 
rights  violations,  I  was  told  that  to  a  large 
extent,  the  prisoners  at  Long  Kesh  are  im- 
poaing  the  conditions  upon  themselves  ixiA 
that  much  of  the  documented  injuries  of  po- 
litical prisoners  in  Ulster  were  self-inflicted! 
Quite  frankly.  I  doubt  if  even  the  British 
Foreign  Office  would  have  responded  so  cal- 
lously. This  attitude  makes  it  all  the  more 
essential  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, which  has  made  human  rights  the 
hallmark  of  its  foreign  policy,  speak  out  for 
human  rights  In  Northern  Ireland.  As  a 
close  ally  of  Britain,  the  United  States  has  a 
particular  moral  obligation  to  condenui  the 
repressive  English  policies  in  Ulster.  And 
once,  again  it  is  the  Irish-American  commu- 
nity which  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
utilize  its  political  resources  so  as  to  ensure 
that  our  government  does  take  a  stand  on  so 
critical  an  issue.  There  can  be  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  how  Ireland  can  t>e 
peacefully  reunited.  There  can,  however,  \x 
no  doubt,  that  human  rights  violations  in 
Northern  Ireland  must  be  condemned  in 
every  respect. 

cemcLusioN 

In  conclusion,  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
policies  of  which  I  have  been  critical  are 
those  articulated  by  the  Irish  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Department.  It  should  l>e  noted  that, 
to  date,  the  new  Irish  Prime  Minister 
Charles  Haughey  has  not  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive t>olicy  statement  on  Northern 
Ireland.  Hopefully  when  that  statement  is 
issued  it  w^  reflect  a  positive  redirection 
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away  from  the  present  policy  of  Inaction 
and  Indifference.  In  any  event,  however,  the 
role  of  the  Irish-American  community  will 
continue  to  be  vital  and  essential.* 


MORE  ON  OASOHOL 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17, 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportimlty  to  tirge  my  colleagues 
to  give  serious  attention  to  the  poten- 
tial production  capabilities  of  several 
alternative  energy  technologies. 

In  regard  to  gasohol,  we  must  know 
precisely  when  the  Nation's  food  crop 
acreage  will  diminish— or  when  food 
prices  win  rise— as  a  direct  result  of  di- 
verting raw  materials  from  their 
normal  production  and  consumption 
paths. 

Only  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
commercialization  costs  for  different 
forms  of  alternative  energy  can  we  de- 
termine the  best  approach  to  the  pres- 
ent energy  crisis  or  develop  a  success- 
ful national  plan  for  the  transition  to 
energy  Independence. 

These  nonconventional  energy 
sources  undoubtedly  need  Federal  sup- 
port for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration.  Additionally,  there 
may  soon  be  extensive  tax  credits 
available  for  their  residential  and  in- 
dustrial applications. 

But.  before  we  move  toward  any 
long-term  commitment  to  possibly 
short-term  solutions,  we  must  careful- 
ly consider  the  total  Impact— econom- 
ic, social,  and  environmental— of  mar- 
keting these  innovative  new  technol- 
ogies. 

For  these  reasons.  I  wotild  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  Washington 
Post  editorial,  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11, 19801 
More  on  Gasohol 

In  a  recent  editorial,  we  cautioned  against 
too  rapid  a  move  to  gasohol  production, 
citing  the  risk  of  a  premature  commitment 
to  technologies  that  will  soon  be  ol>solete 
and  the  danger  of  pushing  up  the  price  of 
food.  In  a  letter  today,  five  meml>ers  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  respond.  The 
senators  believe  we  have  overestimated 
these  risks  and  imderestimated  the  contri- 
bution gasohol  can  make  to  the  country's 
energy  supply. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
issue  here  is  not  whether  the  country 
should  have  a  fuels  industry  based  on  agri- 
cultural and  forest  products— on  this  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  differences 
arise  over  how  great  the  potential  of  this 
energy  source  is,  how  fast  it  should  be 
pushed,  how  heavily  it  should  be  subsidized 
and— above  all— how  it  should  be  controlled 
so  as  to  prevent  large  increases  in  the  price 
of  food. 

Calculating  precisely  how  alcohol  produc- 
tion will  affect  food  prices  several  years 
from  now  is  difficult  because  there  are  so 
many  unknowns:  the  demand  for  food  and 
thus  for  crop  land,  the  price  of  oil.  the  type 
of  crop  being  grown,  the  efficiency  of  the 
distillation  process,  and  more.  However,  a 
few  factors  are  clear.  Since  almost  no  pro- 
ductive farm  land  is  now  being  withheld 
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frmn  use,  food  crops  grown  for  conversion 
to  alcohol  will  have  to  compete  for  acreage 
with  crops  now  being  grown  for  food.  As  the 
price  of  oil  rlaes,  the  price  at  which  dlstillera 
can  sell  ethanol  will  rise  equally,  and  the 
price  of  food  crops  and,  eventually,  of  land 
will  follow.  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment has  calculated  that  In  the  near 
future  no  more  than  two  billion  gallons  of 
ethanol  per  year— that  Is  2  percent  of  gaso- 
line use  and  only  0.3  percent  of  total  nation- 
al energy  needs— can  be  produced  without 
increasing  the  price  of  food. 

.This  competition  between  food  and  fuel 
does  not  exist  if  non-food  crops  are  used. 
Spoiled  crops  and  agricultural  wastes  can 
contribute  a  small  though  useful  amount, 
but  only  forest  wastes,  timber  and  perennial 
graases  can  produce  large  amounts  of  alco- 
boL  The  hitch  is  that  currently  available 
technologies  for  fermenting  cellulose  are  ex- 
tremely expensive.  Economically  competi- 
tive processes  should  become  available  by 
the  end  of  this  decade,  and  that  Is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  holding  off  on  large 
gasohol  and  distillery  investments. 

In  short.  whQe  alcohol  production  from 
food  is  a  promising  prospect,  economic  and 
technical  realities  substantially  qualify  the 
enthusiastic  promises  being  made.  A  compe- 
tition between  food  and  fuel  will  certainly 
end  up  by  partially  solving  one  prot>Iem 
while  creating  several  others.  Despite  the 
urgency  of  finding  new  energy  supplies,  a 
modest  gasohol  program  is  all  that  is  Justi- 
fied now.« 


UNITED  STATES-LIBYAN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  correspondence  I 
have  had  recently  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  regarding  United  States- 
Libyan  relations!. 

In  early  January,  there  was  a  story 
In  the  Washington  Post  containing  an 
interview  with  Col.  Mu'ammer  Qad- 
dafi  of  Libya  in  which  he  said  he  has 
asstirances  that,  if  President  Carter 
were  reelected,  the  President  promised 
changes  in  United  States  Middle  East 
policy.  I  wrote  the  Department  of 
State  requesting  an  overall  assessment 
of  United  States-Libyan  relations  and 
commoits  on  the  specific  statement  by 
Colonel  Qaddafi  as  quoted' in  the  In- 
terview appearing  in  the  newspaper. 

It  should  be  noted  that  United 
Stat«s-Llbyan  political  relations  today 
are  very  bad  in  our  view  because  of 
Libyan  policies  toward  Tunisia  and 
Egypt  and  on  Middle  Blast  peace  talks. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Ubya  are  good 
and  close  to  10  percent  of  our  oil  im- 
ports today  come  fropa  Libya. 

A  copy  of  the  January  10.  IS80, 
WashlELgton  Post  article  and  my  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  State  De- 
partment are  attached: 

Qaddafi  Sats  Caster  Promised  New 

Mideast  Poucy  If  Reelected 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Benghazi,  Libya,  January  tf.— Libyan 
leader  Muammar  Qaddafi  said  today  that 
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Although  he  seemed  confident  and  forth- 
right in  discussing  the  United  SUtes.  the  38- 
year-old  military  strongman  showed  clear 
uneasiness  when  questioned  about  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  a  fellow  Moslem  coun- 
try, by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  enjoys  enor- 
mous official  influence  here. 

Outwardly  subdued,  the  often  flamtrayant 
Qaddafi  said,  'I  do  not  have  enough  infor- 
mation" about  the  Afghan  situation. 

When  pressed  by  reporters,  he  laughed 
nervously  and  said.  "We  have  talked  enough 
about  this  subject." 
On  other  matters,  Qaddafi: 
Refused  to  endorse  suggestions  from  the 
recently  concluded  General  Peoples  Con- 
gress, the  highest  instance  of  his  experi- 
ment in  direct  democracy,  that  Libya  cut 
back  its  oil  production  by  36  percent. 

Insisted  that  "nothing  negative  hap- 
pened" that  would  explain  the  nearly  two- 
month  delay  in  exchanging  charges  d'af- 
faires with  Iran.  Part  of  that  agreement 
called  for  Joint  investigation  into  the  disap^ 
pearance  of  Imam  Moussa  Sadr,  the  leader 
of  a  Moslem  sect  in  Lebanon.  Libya  has  In- 
sisted Sadr  left  here  for  Italy  after  a 
sununer  1978  visit,  but  a  Moroccan  newspa- 
per charged  he  was  executed  near  Tripoli 
after  Libyan  officials  misinterpreted  orders. 
"The  situation  in  Iran  is  not  yet  sUble," 
Qaddafi  said.  "Responsibility  in  Iran  is  not 
well  defined." 

Indirectly  denied  suggestions  that  Libya 
was  trying  to  arrange  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  the  war  over  the  Western  Sahara 
pitting  Morocco  against  the  Polisario  guer- 
rillas backed  by  Algeria  and  Libya.  "How 
does  the  war  end,"  Qaddafi  asked,  "If  the 
king  (Hassan)  of  Morocco  insists  on  oppress- 
ing the  Sahrawis"  as  the  people  of  Western 
Sahara  are  called,  "and  integrating  this 
part"  of  the  former  Spanish  territory  "by 
force"  into  his  kingdom.  "This  is  a  revolu- 
tionary explosion,  not  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tions." 
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January  21, 1980. 
Hon.  Cyhcs  Vakcb, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  attach  for  the  De- 
partments  consideration  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  10,  1980  regarding  United  States- 
Libyan  relations  and  a  recent  assertion  by 
Col.  Qaddafi  that  President  Carter  prom- 
ised changes  in  United  States  Middle  East 
policy  if  he  Is  reelected. 

I  would  like  the  Department's  assessment 
of  the  contents  of  this  story  and  its  accura- 
cy, the  sUtus,  nature  and  extent  of  United 
SUtes-Llbyan  relations,  the  Impact  of  any 
Libyan  reduction  or  elimination  of  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  United  SUtes  and  the  methods 
by  which  the  United  SUtes  intends  to  main- 
Uin  an  oil  trade  relationship  with  Libya. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  6, 1980. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  21  in  which  you  pose  some  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  questions  about  U.S./ 
Libyan  relations. 


The  Office  of  North  African  Affairs  will 
prepare  full  answers  to  your  questions,  and 
I  will  forward  that  response  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Brian  Atwood, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  JO,  1980 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 6  I  promised  you  a  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  Libya  raised  In  your  letter 
of  January  21.  The  Washington  Post  inter- 
view to  which  you  referred  in  that  letter  Is 
one  of  several  which  Col.  QadhafI  has  given 
lately  and  forms  a  part  of  a  rather  complex 
set  of  mixed  signals  which  we  received  from 
Tripoli.  On  several  occasions  after  the  De- 
cember 2,  1979  attack  on  our  Embassy  CoL 
QadhafI  referred  publicly  to  his  desire  to 
see  improved  relations  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Libya.  We,  of  course,  shared  that 
desire  and,  as  the  Post  article  sUtes,  we  In- 
dicated to  the  Libyan  Government  an  inter- 
est in  working  out  a  greater  understanding 
between  Washington  and  Tripoli. 

As  part  of  the  process  we  had  hoped  that 
Col.  QadhafI  would  receive  our  Charge  in 
Tripoli  and  discuss  with  him  some  of  the 
outstanding  problems  between  our  two 
countries.  As  a  result  of  the  February  4 
atUck  on  the  French  Diplomatic  Missions 
in  Libya,  however,  and  the  virulent  Libyan 
propaganda  attacks  on  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  Prance  over  support  for  Tunisia, 
a  decision  was  made  to  withdraw  our 
Charge  and  to  reduce  our  Embassy  staff  to 
a  caretaking  level  of  two  Americans.  It  was 
no  longer  felt  that.  In  light  of  these  contin- 
ued attacks  on  diplomatic  missions,  we  could 
accept  Libyan  assurances  for  the  security  of 
our  personnel.  No  meeting  between  Col.  Qa- 
dhafI and  our  Charge  had  been  arranged 
prior  to  the  Charge's  departure. 

As  to  the  Interview's  claim  of  a  White 
House  promise  of  a  change  In  U.S.  Middle 
East  policy,  we  note  the  White  House  re- 
sponse carried  In  the  Post  Interview  to  the 
effect  that  "President  Carter  has  made  no 
commitments  direct  or  implied  about  a  radi- 
cal change  in  American  policy." 

Concerning  oil  supplies  to  the  U.S.,  we 
currently  obtain  approximately  10%  of  our 
Imported  oil  from  Libya.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  more  than  any  other  OPEC  coun- 
try, Libya  Is  highly  dependent  upon  VS. 
companies,  personnel  and  technology  for 
the  actual  production  and  distribution  of  Its 
oil.  These  factors  work  In  favor  of  mainUin- 
ing  our  supplies.  If.  however,  Libya  should 
at  some  point  decide  to  employ  oil  as  an  eco- 
nomic weapon,  much  would  depend  on  the 
method  chosen.  If  Libya  unilaterally  sus- 
pends sales  to  the  United  SUtes  but  main- 
tains productivity,  the  carefully  negotiated 
world  reallocation  system  could  probably 
handle  the  problem  without  major  Impact 
on  the  U.S.  If  Libya  acte  In  concert  with 
other  OPEC  sUtes  or  significantly  decreases 
production,  however,  the  Impact  upon  the 
United  States  might  well  be  significant.  In 
our  dealings  with  the  Libyan  Government 
we  have  emphasized  the  mutual  benefiU  of 
the  oil  relationship.  Other  things  being 
equal,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  great 
likelihood  that  Libya  will  employ  such  an 
oil  weapon  in  the  immediate  future. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Brian  Atwood, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.9 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
nf  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  repercussions  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's bungling  of  the  U.N.  vote 
on  Israeli  settlements  are  likely  to  be 
felt  for  some  time. 

I  believe  American  allies  in  Ehirope 
will  be  particularly  sensitive  to  how 
n.S.  policy  on  the  Middle  East  devel- 
ops in  the  future,  and  will  take  meas- 
ures to  put  distance  between  them- 
selves and  the  inept  leadership  of  this 
administration. 

Two  recent  articles  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  are,  I  believe,  good  summar- 
ies of  the  current  state  of  United 
States-Israel  relations  and  United 
States-Western  Europe  approaches  to 
the  Middle  East  issue,  I  recommend 
these  articles  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
necessary  reminder  of  how  serious  are 
the  problems  our  Nation  faces  with  a 
leader  inexperienced  in  handling  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  articles  follow: 
Europe  Plots  Own  Course  on  Palestine  in 
Wake  op  Securitt  Council  Blunder 
(By  Don  Cook) 

Paris.— President  Carter  had  been  gaining 
much-needed  political  sUture  in  Ehiropean 
eyes  during  the  past  few  months  with  his 
handling  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  despite 
some  "difficulties  of  communication"  with 
his  allies  along  the  way. 

But  with  the  extraordinary  blundering 
over  the  U.N.  resolution  on  the  Israeli  set- 
tlemenU  in  Palestine,  Carter's  image  in 
Europe  is  back  to  being  that  of  a  President 
who  cannot  orchestrate  complex  interna- 
tional policies  on  a  broad  and  effective 
scale,  or  get  his  act  together;  a  President 
whose  lead  is  risky  to  follow  because  he  does 
not  always  know  where  he  Is  going,  and 
whose  Middle  East  policy  is  clearly  going  to 
remain  hostage  to  the  Israelis  for  the  rest  of 
this  election  year,  if  not  forever. 

As  a  result,  a  major  and  fundamental 
trans-Atlantic  split  is  rapidly  widening  be- 
tween the  European  common  market  coun- 
tries and  the  United  SUtes  over  Middle  East 
policy.  Unlike  the  communications  difficul- 
ties over  Afghanistan,  this  division  is  not 
going  to  be  bridged  or  plastered  over. 

The  Europeans  believe  that  the  Security 
Council  blunder  has  probably  cost  the  Presi- 
dent whatever  slight  chance  there  had  been 
to  progress  toward  an  agreement  on  the  Pal- 
estine question  under  the  Camp  David 
accord.  So  the  Ehiropean  nations  have  begun 
moving  steadily,  deliberately  and  collective- 
ly toward  recognizing  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization  and  self-determination' 
for  the  Palestinian  people. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  French  are  in  the 
lead.  Last  Monday,  when  President  Carter 
was  Issuing  his  embarrassing  disavowal  of 
the  American  vote  in  the  Security  Council, 
President  Valery  Glscard  d'EsUing  flew  to 
Kuwait  and  signed  a  Joint  communique  with 
the  Kuwaiti  emir.  Sheik  Jabbar  al  Ahmed 
Sabah,  in  which  the  pledge  of  support  for 
self-determination  was  given  formally  by 
one  of  the  Common  Market  countries  for 
the  the  first  time. 

The  contrast  between  President  Carter 
backpedaling  on  behalf  of  the  Israelis  while 
France  was  pushing  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  Palestinians  could  scarcely  have  been 
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made  more  vivid,  or  welcome,  to  Oiscard. 
The  ft^cnch  president  repeated  the  self-de- 
termination formula  in  similmr  oonununi- 
ques  as  he  went  on  to  Bahrain,  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.  Qatar  and  Jordan.  He  also 
picked  up  a  number  of  Important  long-term 
oU  deals  along  the  way. 

Before  the  week  was  out,  it  was  openly 
sUted  at  Common  Market  headquarters  in 
Brussels  that  the  nine  Common  Market  gov- 
emmente  are  actively  moving  toward  a  Joint 
declaration  making  self-determination  for 
the  Palestinians  their  agreed  policy— prob- 
ably to  be  issued  formally  at  a  summit  con- 
ference scheduled  for  Brussels  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Moreover— and  more  menacingly  as  far  as 
the  Israelis  are  concerned— the  nine  nations 
are  also  coordinating  policy  and  timing  on 
recognition  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization as  the  represenUtive  voice  of  the 
Palestinians,  and  are  preparirtg  to  propose  a 
revision  of  U.N.  Resolution  242  of  1967.  to 
including  wording  that  will  explicitly  recog- 
nize Palestinian  rights. 

All  of  this  already  has  thrown  Israeli  dip- 
lomatic missions  in  the  Common  Market 
capitals  into  frenzied-  activity— but.  of 
course,  with  far  less  clout  than  they  can 
muster  at  the  White  House  with  President 
Carter. 

Ironically,  the  very  effectiveness  of  the  Is- 
raeli lobby  in  getting  Carter  to  overturn  the 
American  vote  in  the  Security  Council  is 
hardening  the  determination  of  the 
Common  Market  governments  to  push 
ahead  with  their  own  policy  on  Palestine— 
to  have  a  policy  operating  in  the  Middle 
East  when  the  Camp  David  deadline  expires 
on  May  26. 

For  48  hours  last  weekend,  before  Presi- 
dent Carter  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
himself.  It  looked  as  If  a  kind  of  pincer  pres- 
sure movement  was  underway  against  the 
Israelis  that  might  eventually  Induce  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  and  his  hawks  to 
settle  the  West  Bank  problem  now,  while 
they  can  still  negotiate  meaningfully  with 
President  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt.  Time, 
from  anybody's  point  of  view,  is  not  on  Isra- 
el's side. 

As  seen  from  Europe,  President  Carter,  by 
reversing  field  so  Ignomlnlously  over  the  Se- 
curity Council  resplution,  has  cooked  the 
Camp  David  goose  for  good.  And  he's  done 
the  Israelis  no  great  diplomatic  service 
either,  when  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  are  taken  into 
account. 

The  inevlUble  results  of  all  of  this  within 
the  next  six  months  will  be  the  sad,  even 
dangerous,  weakening  of  Sadat's  position 
because  of  his  failure  to  deliver  anything 
for  the  Palestinians;  the  Palestinians  gain- 
ing strong  support  In  the  United  Nations 
from  the  Europeans  in  their  quest  for  a 
homeland  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  Israel  frantically  and  vainly  build- 
ing more  West  Bank  settlements.  All  this 
while  Carter  fights  his  election  campaign. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  diplomatic  prognosis. 
But  by  now,  even  the  British  have  gotten  so 
fed  up  with  the  "communications  problems" 
of  the  White  House  that  they  are  ready  to 
go  with  a  new  Security  Council  resolution 
on  the  Middle  East,  whatever  strains  that 
causes  with  Washington.  If  could  well  end 
up  with  a  U.S.  veto  on  behalf  of  Israel, 
which  Is  scarcely  going  to  do  much  for 
America's  political  posture  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Finally,  there  is  a  spillover  effect  from  all 
this  on  Carter's  ability  in  the  months.  If  not 
the  years,  ahead  to  orchestrate  his  Interna- 
tional leadership  In  the  AfghanlsUn  crisis 
and  lU  long-haul  aftermath.  The  blundering 
retreat  from  the  Security  Council  resolution 
has,  of  course,  produced  sputtering  conster- 
nation In  the  Arab  world.  Who  Is  going  to 
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welcome  U.S.  military  support  or  offer  hos- 
pitality or  facilities  to  American  fprces  now? 

Already  the  Arabs  are  equating  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  with  the  Israeli 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
and  are  demanding  that  both  be  brought  to 
an  end.  When  the  British  foreign  secretary. 
Lord  Carrington.  visited  the  area  at  the  end 
of  January,  he  got  that  message  from  the 
Saudi  Arabian  leaders.  Later  they  gave  the 
same  message  to  Austrian  Chancellor  Brimo 
Kreisky  and  they  will  be  giving  it  to  Giscard 
when  he  stops  there  before  returning  to 
Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bold  declarations  by 
the  President,  by  his  national  security  advis- 
er, Zbigniew  Brzezinsky,  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  and  others  in  Washing- 
ton about  American  determination  to  fight 
for  the  Persian  Culf  are  being  brushed 
aside  by  those  most  concerned— the  rulers 
of  the  gulf  themselves. 

Just  before  Giscard's  arrival,  the  Sheik  of 
Abu  Dhabi  gave  an  Interview  to  French  tele- 
vision in  which  he  declared  that  "all  is  well 
in  the  gulT  and  It  has  no  need  of  American 
or  any  other  forces.  American  forces  in  the 
area  are  not  something  we  expect  from  a 
friendly  country." 

Meanwhile,  Pakistan  has  turned  down 
American  aid  flatly  even  after  Carter's  over- 
zealous  rush  to  re-embrace  the  ruler  who  let 
the  American  Embassy  be  burned  down  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  the  voters  of  New 
York  and  Illinois,  the  President  now  has 
Arabs.  Israelis,  practically  everybody, 
against  him. 

Carter  Gets  Israel's  Goat  as  Contretemps 
AT  U.N.  Undermines  Relations 

(By  Dial  Torgerson) 

Jerusalem.— Israelis  last  week  became, 
even  more  than  in  the  past,  the  people  who 
dwell  alone. 

European  nations  seemed  to  be  Joining 
France  in  advocating  Palestinian  "self-de- 
termination," which  Israel  sees  as  tanU- 
mount  to  a  Palestinian  sUte  in  what  are 
no*?  Israeli-occupied  Arab  territories. 

And  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  with  VS. 
apprmal.  passed  a  resolution  March  1  decry- 
ing all  Israeli  settlements  In  the  occupied 
areas,  including  Jerusalem.  President  oirter 
later  said  the  U.S.  vote  was  based  on  the 
mistaken  "understanding  that  all  references 
to  Jerusalem  would  be  deleted. "  He  blamed 
a  "failure  to  communicate"  for  the  mistake. 

"It  was  a  bad  week  for  Israel,  even  by 
recent  standards."  a  government  official 
said,  "even  though  President  Carter  was 
apologetic  about  the  part  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion calling  for  dismantling  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem. That  was  a  small  help,  of  course,  but  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  family  and 
the  goat. " 

In  the  classic  Hebrew  tale,  the  head  of  a 
family  of  13  complains  to  a  wise  rabbi  that 
conditions  are  intolerable  in  his  over- 
crowded one-room  house.  "Move  the  goat 
into  the  house,  too,"  says  the  rabbi. 

A  few  days  later,  the  father  tells  the 
rabbi,  "Now  things  are  even  more  intoler- 
able." The  rabbi  responds,  "Now  move  the 
goat  out  and  see  how  much  better  things 
become," 

Charter's  apology,  the  Israeli  official  was 
saying,  was  the  equivalent  of  evicting  a 
goat.  But  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
pointed  out  that  Carter  disavowed  only  part 
of  the  resolution.  Begin  told  the  Israeli 
Knesset  that  the  rest  of  the  resolution  is 
equally  intolerable. 

".  .  .  We  unc6ndltlonally  reject  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Security  Council,"  Begin  said. 
"Under  no  conditions  will  we  accept  it,  or 
any  part,  sentence  or  paragraph  in  it." 
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Israeli  offtcials  accepted  Carter's  apology, 
but  with  I  real  cynicism.  Most  were  con- 
vinced that  Carter  intended  the  approval  of 
the  origintl  resolution  but  disavowed  it 
under  electi  >n-year  pressure. 

The  resol  ition  calls  for  Israel  to  disman- 
tle all  settlfments  established  in  the  occu- 
pied territoties  since  the  1967  Six-Day  War. 
"Dismantle*^  is  a  serious  term  when  applied 
to  all  of  Israel's  "settlements"  beyond  its 
pre-1967  holders.  Israel  has  some  114  settle- 
ments (exaiit  number  depends  on  what  is 
classified  is  a  settlement)  beyond  the 
"green  line, '  which  marked  Israel's  border 
from  the  94S-49  War  of  Independence 
until  the  Si  t-Day  War  of  1967.  The  newest 
settlements,  created  with  a  blaze  of  public- 
ity by  the  Begin  government  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  populous  areas  of  the  occupied 
West  Bank,  have  attracted  the  most  criti- 
cism. 

But  there  are  many  settlements  that  all 
but  the  matt  dovish  Israelis  agree  should 
continue  to  ;xist.  Gush  Etzion,  for  instance, 
south  of  Je  xisalem,  which  was  overrun  by 
Jordan  in  li  48.  its  defenders  massacred  and 
.its  building!  destroyed,  was  rebuilt  after 
1967.  Or  th<  lonely,  outpost  kibbutzim  that 
stand  sentin  sl-like  along  the  Jordan  Valley, 
facing  Jordj  n.  and  which  have  in  the  past 
helped  protect  the  Israeli  heartland  from 
Palestinian  i  aiders. 

The  UJi.  resolution  also  says  that  the 
parts  of  Jeiusalem  which  were  Jordanian 
from  1948  to  1967  are  subject  to  disman- 
tling—a  mov  t  that  would  effectively  destroy 
Jewish  Jerusalem  as  it  now  stands.  This 
caused  the  g  reatest  anguish  to  Israel  and  its 
U.S.  support  ?rs.  and  it  was  this  that  Carter 
disavowed  inj  his  apoiogic  letter  to  Begin. 

Nevertheldss.  in  the  resolution  passed 
with  U.S.  su  pport.  it  stands.  In  1967  Israel 
took  the  Ok  City,  heart  of  this  ancient  city 
and  site  of  Jewish,  Muslim  and  Christian 
religious  shrnes  and  expanded  the  size  of 
the  city  to  three  times  its  pre-196'J  area. 
Fifty  thousand  Jews  now  live  in  the  new 
Jewish  subui  t>s  ringing  the  hills  around  the 
Old  City. 

*"We  have  been  called  upon  to  destroy 
houses,  streets,  neighborhoods,  and  public 
buildings  in  Jerusalem."  Begin  told  the 
Knesset  Th  irsday.".  .  .  I  intend  to  point 
out  what  we  found  in  1967  when  we  entered 
the  Jerusale  n  which  had  l>een  occupied  by 
the  Jordian  1  «gion  for  19  years. 

"We  founl  destruction  and  decay  of 
Mount  Scopi  IS,  broken  and  scattered  grave- 
stones on  th  >  Mount  of  Olives,  synagogues 
razed  to  their  foundations,  the  Jewish  Quar- 
ter totally  destroyed.  Over  the  past  12  years 
we  restored  and  rebuilt— and  now  the 
demand  con  es  again  to  destroy.  Such  a 
demand  is  i  ure  fancy.  I  would  not  even 
hesiUte  to  s)  y,  bart>aric.  Let  all  members  of 
the  Security  Council  record  that  Jerusalem 
is  one  city.^  I  of  it  under  Isra^  sovereignty, 
our  eternal  c  ipital." 

Of  the  apo  ogetic  letter  Carter  sent.  Begin 
■aid: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  we  accept 
what  the  Piesldent  of  the  United  SUtes 
says,  word  f<ir  word,  with  all  due  respect." 
But.  he  said,  even  removing  the  Jerusalem 
references  tiiat  Carter  disavowed,  enough 
hostile  intent  remained  that  "this  terrible 
resolution  ai  lused  deep  resentment  among 
our  nation  ai  d  our  friends." 

Ud  BenziRi  an.  writing  in  the  Independent 
Tel  Aviv  dail; '  Haaretz,  said: 

"Anyone  w  lo  permits  himself  to  come  up 
with  an  excu  se  such  as  inadequate  commu- 
nication shotrs  that  he  does  not  take  seri- 
ously the  coi  ntry  to  which  he  is  doing  the 
explaining.  Tpe  government  of  Israel  should 
feel  itself  humiliated  by  Carter's  message  to 
Begin.'" 

In  the  Kn^set  on  Thursday,  Uri  ^vneri. 
an  opposition   leader  from  the  left-wing 
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Shalom/Shivayon  le-Israel  Party,  compared 
the  United  States'  maladroit  moves  to  some 
by  the  Begin  government  that  he  has  criti- 
cized. "You  see."  he  said  to  a  reporter,  "we 
have  completed  the  Israelization  of  Amer 
lea." 

Not  amused  by  the  week's  events  was  De- 
fense Minister  Ezer  Weizman,  who  was  criti- 
cized last  month  for  having  warmly  en- 
dorsed Carter  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  newsman  asked  him  if  he  would 
comment  on  Carter's  apology. 

"Absolutely  bloody  not."  he  snapped,  and 
walked  away. 

The  growing  support  in  Western  Europe 
for  Palestinian  self-determination,  especial- 
ly France's  role  in  it.  also  rankled  Knesset 
members. 
One  member  complained: 
"In  'My  Fair  Lady'  Henry  Higgins  said. 
'The  French  don't  care  what  they  do,  actu- 
ally, as  long  as  they  pronounce  it  properly.' 
You  could  change  that  to.  'The  French 
don't  care  what  they  do,  actually,  as  long  as 
they  get  paid  for  it.'  " 

Israeli  officials  suspect  that  the  French 
need  for  guaranteed  supplies  of  oil  and  for- 
eign customers  for  French  arms  lies  behind 
the  Joint  French-Kuwaiti  statement  of  last 
week  supporting  Palestinian  self-determina- 
tion. Israel  formally  protested  to  the 
French  government  that  this  was  tanta- 
mount to  endorsing  a  Palestinian  state. 

The  British  agreed  with  the  French-Ku- 
waiti stand,  and  West  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Ireland  have— to  varying  degrees— sup- 
ported such  a  concept.  "All  these  moves 
must  have  been  coordinated  in  some  way," 
an  Israeli  official  said.  "It  couldn't  have 
been  coincidental  that  they  came  so  close 
together." 

"France  and  the  rest  of  the  Common 
Market  countries  only  waited  for  the  green 
light  to  push  Israel  to  the  wall  and  sell  it  to 
the  oil  princes,"  the  Tel  Aviv  daily  Yediot 
Ahronort  editorialized.  "When  the  signal 
was  given  in  the  Security  Council,  in  they 
came."« 
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CONGRESS  MUST  SAVE  THE 
POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOIUDA 
III  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  today  to  the  suf- 
fering endured  by  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  It  is  the  third  atmiversary  of 
his  imprisonment  which  brings  us  to 
recognize  his  suffering  and  marks  the 
third  year  of  every  day  when  we  re- 
membered him  and  others  sentenced 
to  the  imdeserved  and  cruel  Jails  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  grave  situa- 
tion that  Shcharansky  was  sentenced 
to  13  years  in  prison  and  labor  camps 
following  a  closed  trial  at  which  no 
lawyer  of  his  choice  or  any  witness  for 
the  defense  were  allowed.  This  viola- 
tion of  his  himian  rights  is  a  sad  fact 
because  it  was  his  fight  for  tl>e  rights 
of  Jews  and  other  minorities  In  the 
Soviet  Union  t^hat  resulted  in  his  im- 
prisonment. Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a 
man  to  be  thought  of  with  respect  and 
admiration.  He  is  a  man  who  was  not 
afraid  to  express  a  principle,  but  who 
stood  behind  it.  Let  us  as  a  nation  join 
together  in  making  known  our  respect 
for  him.* 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OPOUAM 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17. 1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
important  that  the  House  quickly  ap- 
prove pending  legislation  to  save  the 
food  stamp  program  from  shutting 
down. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
threat  that  a  shortage  of  fimds  could 
force  the  food  stamp  program  to  be 
ended  by  June  1  unless  Congress  acts 
soon.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
warned  he  will  take  this  drastic  action 
if  Congress  fails  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  by  May  15. 

President  Carter  has  requested  the 
extra  money.  The  Senate  has  given  its 
^support  for  lifting  the  ceiling  on  food 
stamp  expenditiu-es  and  I  fully  sup- 
port this  action. 

Today,  I  have  cosponsored  S.  1309 
which  would  authorize  additional 
money  this  year  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  While  we  all  want  to  help 
balance  the  budget,  we  cannot  permit 
the  poor  and  elderly  of  this  country  to 
go  hungry. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  highly 
important  to  my  constituents  in 
Guam.  I  am  proud  that  this  program 
has  helped  feed  thousands  of  low- 
income  people  in  Guam  ever  since 
Congress  extended  it  to  my  island  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  my  request.  Now, 
those  who  heavily  rely  on  food  stamps. 
to  supplement  their  meager  budgets 
face  a  loss  which  would  be  disastrous 
to  them. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  this  their  highest 
priority  and  give  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram the  support  it  needs. 

Thank  you.* 


CONSULTATION  WITH  ALLIES  ON 
SOVIET  INVASION  OP  AFGHANI- 
STAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
may  colleagues  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  nature  of  our  consultations  with 
our  NATO  allies  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  the 
Department  of  State  response.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  George  Vest  outlines  efforts 
imdertaken  to  consult  with  our  allies 
on  coordinated  actions  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Consultations'  and  coordinated  ac- 
tions with  our  allies  contribute  to  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  Western  response 
to  Soviet  expansionism.  Coordination 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  adop- 
tion of  imlf  orm  and  strictly  multilater- 
al measures.  Pull  and  prior  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  proper  Allied  coopera- 
tion In  such  efforts.  Complementary 
actions  among  the  allies  can  be  very 
effective  as  well,  as  Mr.  Vest  points 
out  In  his  letter.  Consultation  is  a  dif- 
ficult process  to  sustain  and  gaps  in 
carrying  it  out  are  boimd  to  occur. 
The  need  to  demonstrate  a  comifton 
and  united  resolve  in  the  Western 
World  and  to  continue  consultatioQS  is 
a  challenge  for  policymakers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  should  be 
pursued. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

CoiatiTTEE  OH  Foreign  Aptairs. 

HoDSE  or  Representatives. 
Wathington.  D.C..  February  21.  i980. 

Hon.  Ctrus  Vanck. 

Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Over  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  met  with  several  distinguished  visitors 
from  Western  Europe.  In  private  conversa- 
tions with  members,  they  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  extent  and  timing  of  con- 
sulUtions  that  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken with  ite  European  NATO  allies  on  ap- 
propriate responses  to  the  recent  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  It  is  Indeed  accu- 
rate that  we  have  not  fully  consulted  with 
our  allies  in  a  timely  fashion  before  publicly 
announcing  initiatives  designed  to  demon- 
strate Western  disapproval  with  Soviet  ac- 
Uons  in  Afghanistan;  if  this  lack  of  consul- 
tation has  hindered  a  mpre  coordinated 
Western  reaction,  including  common  sanc- 
tions; and  if  our  European  allies  have  at  any 
time  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  level 
and  timing  of  consultations. 

Our  ability  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
challenges  the  Western  alliance  confronts 
could  t>e  seriously  impaired  If  our  friends 
and  allies  are  not  full  partners  In  the  proc- 
ess and  if  the  United  States  appears  contin- 
ually to  be  urging  them  to  accede  to  unilat- 
eral American  policy  initiatives. 

I  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lb  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman.  SubcommitUe  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East 


Dkpahtment  op  State. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  12. 1980. 
Hon.  L£E  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  MiddU  East.  CommUUe  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Lee:  The  Secretary  thought  it  might 
be  helpful  if  I  provided  a  rather  detailed 
answer  to  your  letter  of  February  21  con- 
cerning consultations  with  our  NATO  allies 
in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Here  and  In  my  travels  I  too  have  heard 
some  complaints  from  Europeans  about 
allied  unity.  I  sense  some  fear  the  detente 
they  prize  will  come  unraveled,  while  others 
ai^  upset  that  the  response  to  the  Soviets 
has  not  been  strong  enough.  I  am  sure  you 
have  also  noticed  that  the  lamentations 
come  from  both  sides  of  the  spectrum  and 
that  we  are  accused  of  doing  both  too  much 
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and  too  Uttle.  I  l>elieve  that  dealing  patient- 
ly with  such  criticism  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary burdens  of  leadership. 

As  for  consultations,  the  Department  of 
Slate  with  the  full  cooperation  of  other  ele- 
ments of  the  government  has  l)een  conduct- 
ing an  intense  program  of  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral exchanges  in  order  to  send  an  ef- 
fective western  warning  to  the  Soviets  and 
to  keep  the  Alliance  together  on  at  least 
basic  objectives.  In  my  view  these  continu- 
ing post-Afghanistan  consultations,  coming 
right  after  the  very  forthcoming  consulta- 
tions last  Pall  which  led  to  the  NATO  deci- 
sion to  modernize  theater  nuclear  forces  arc 
undoubtedly  two  of  the  truest  examples  of 
consultations  in  the  history  of  the  Alliance. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  could  not 
have  done  better— and  that  goes  for  t)oth 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  example,  one  con 
tinuing  problem  is  that  in  a  fluid  situation  it 
has  been  hard  to  communicate  every  signifi- 
cant action  with  advance  notice  sufficient  to 
all. 

We  also  have  sought  a  complementary  di 
vision  of  labor,  recognizing  the  different 
possibilities  and  situations  of  the  fifteen 
allies.  We  neither  expected  nor  sought  uni- 
formity in  the  responses.  With  that  intro- 
duction you  might  find  of  interest  a  sum- 
mary of  the  consultations  we  have  under- 
taken in  pursuit  of  such  a  division  of  labor 
slfice  late  December. 

On  December  31  Deputy  Secretary  Chris- 
topher met  with  six  of  our  major  NATO 
allies  with  national  potential  for  acting  in 
Southwest  Asia;  then  on  January  I.  in  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  NATO  coun- 
cil. Mr.  Christopher  took  part  in  an  exten- 
sive allied  discussion  of  the  Soviet  action 
and  its  implications  for  the  West. 

To  follow  up,  the  Alliance  then  set  in 
motion  an  intensive  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  with  a 
view  to  coordinating  maximum  support  for 
the  widest  possible  range  of  actions.  We 
have  introduced  into  these  discussions  the 
measures  we  thought  needed  to  be  taken. 
We  have  also  used  this  mechanism  to  en- 
courage the  allies  to  address  many  of  the 
defense  implications  including  the  need  for 
budgetary  increases  by  all  in  spite  of  the 
economic  difficulties  each  of  us  now  faces. 
To  give  added  impetus  to  this  effort.  Secre- 
tary Vance  asked  me  to  go  to  Brussels  to 
•  participate  in  North  Atlantic  Council  delib- 
erations and  to  present  our  most  current  as- 
sessment to  all  of  the  Allies.  I  gave  the 
Allies  a  full  report  on  the  Secretary's  recent 
trip  to  major  European  capitals.  This  effort 
at  multilateral  consultations  has  l)een  in- 
valuable and  is  continuing. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
some  actions,  especially  outside  of  the 
NATO  treaty  area,  cannot  be  done  by  the 
fifteen  allies  together  as  an  Alliance  endeav- 
or. 

Therefore,  there  is  also  an  important  role 
for  traditional  bilateral  diplomacy,  some  of 
it  at  a  high  level;  for  example,  the  recent 
meetings  between  Chancellor  Schmidt  and 
the  President  and  the  previously  mentioned 
trip  by  Secretary  Vance  to  Europe.  E^ren 
more  is  done  through  quiet,  continuing  dip- 
lomatic contacu  which  do  not  become 
public  knowledge. 

From  all  of  this  it  should  be  clear  that  we 
a.-e  not  alone  in  the  difficult  steps  we  are 
taking.  In  addition  to  actions  mentioned 
above,  there  are  other  examples  of  signifi- 
cant steps  being  taken  by  our  allies;  the  Jap- 
anese are  sending^stlff  economic  signals  to 
the  Soviets,  various  donors  are  ready  to  in- 
crease their  aid  to  Pakistan,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  taking  the  lead  in  organizing  and 
providing  assistance  for  Turkey. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  making  progress  in 
advancing  the  common  goals  which  have 
been   identified   in  our  consultations  and 
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which  Secretary  Vance  discussed  in  his 
speech  last  week  In  Chicago.  These  goals 
comprise  the  essential  elements  of  the 
American  and  the  Allied  response  to  the 
challenges  and  threaU  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Invasion: 

To  buttress  Western  defense  forces  and 
reduce  energy  dependence; 

To  preserve  deterrence  elsewhere  by 
making  the  Soviets  pay  a  high  price  for  Af- 
ghanistan, while  preventing  their  driving 
wedges  among  the  allies; 

To  convey  to  the  SovieU  that  these  costs 
will  continue  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  with- 
draw from  Afghanistan; 

To  maintain  effective  International  wres- 
sure  to  gain  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Af- 
ghanistan; 

To  manage  East -West  relations  in  ways 
that  protect  our  and  European  Interests  in 
arms  control  and  in  the  possibility  of  Im- 
proved relaii'  ns  with  Moscow  when  Soviet 
policies  make  inis  possible;  and 

To  strengthen  the  Western  position  in 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Through  continuing  consultations  with 
our  partners  and  others  who  share  our  con- 
cerns, we  hope  to  build  a  farsighted  and 
broadly  based  response  ahich  will  demon- 
strate this  shared  resolve. 

I  look  forward  as  always  to  working  with 
you  and  having  your  support  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  If  you  think  it  would  be 
useful  I  would  t>e  pleased  to  discuss  these 
issues  with  you  or  your  study  group,  or  to 
ask  my  principal  deputy  Allen  Holmes  to  do 
so  as  we  seek  to  enhance  American  and 
Western  security  In  these  challenging  times. 
Sincerely. 

George  S.  Vest.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRELAND 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17. 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  the  tradi- 
tional time  of  celebration  and  reflec- 
tion for  the  Irish  and  those  of  Irish 
heritage  in  our  own  coimtry,  I  feel  it  is 
appropriate  to  acknowledge  in  this 
Congress  the  contribution  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Erin  to  America.  In 
our  culture,  our  politics,  and  especially 
In  our  art  we  have  been  rewarded  gen- 
erously for  opening  our  arms  to  the 
Irish  pilgrims  of  the  last  century. 
Prom  Eugene  O'NeiU  to  Flannery 
O'Connor  to  Tim  O'Brien.  Irish  names 
are  penned  on  the  list  of  those  who 
have  made  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sions on  American  literature.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Irish  bards,  these 
American  writers  have  transplanted  to 
our  land  the  virtues  of  wit  and  philos- 
ophy that  give  color  and  meaning  to 
our  lives. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  new  Irish 
poet  of  my  acquaintance.  Her  name  is 
Patricia  CuUen  and  she  wxites  beauti- 
fully in  the  tradition.  I  would  Judge,  of 
John  Millington  Synge.  the  Irish  dram- 
atist who  also  depicted  the  tragedy 
and  grace  of  life  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Let  me  share  with  you  one  of  Ms.  Cul- 
len's  poems: 
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PC  em. 


Kite 


kyiowi 


(A  love 
women  spoke^ 
ers  of  the 
sons.  droK-nec 
They  were  wi 
things 
must  be 
Tour  ship  mq\ 
Crainne 
night  sei  i 
ftom  the 

is  no  so4id 
My  eyes  are 
But  they  would 
black  sh  iwls 
your   parting 
their  0W1 1 
ticoats. 
Sanblind  in 

they  woiild 
Atlantic 
storm 
They  could 
a  Flight 
less  grie 
once 
become 
and    I 
bombed 
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written   to  Ireland.   The 
of  in  the  poem  are  the  moth- 
I  I&Iands  who  have  lost  many 
at  sea.) 


to  grief  as  well  as  the  rest  of 

nng  how  silent  it  is  and  so 

spoken. 

es  off  In  silence  gliding  like 

last    boat   alone    into   the 


qua  rside  after  the  one  horn  there 
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the  Sahara. 

be  spread  wet  In  their  long 

over  the  Earth  bewailing 

J    foreheads    bruised    by 

fists  eyes  as  red  as  their  pet- 


tie 


rain  under  the  grey  rock 
open  their  sorrow  on  the 
where  in  the  wind  and  rain 
currachs  were  lost. 
have  lived  your  leaving  on 
calm  as  this  rainless  wind- 
unspoken   until   your  ship 
than   the   quayside   has 
oply  a  cafs  eye  on  a  wet  road 
suddenly    broken    like    a 
Iknb.a 


toiBed< 
I  ne«r 


big  ;er 


THE  ETHNl  C  TIME  BOMB  IN  THE 
SC  >VIET  UNION 


HON.  R)BERTH.  MICHEL 


opnxiifois 

OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 


Mondi  IV.  March  17,  1980 
•  Mr.  MICH  3L.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  placed  Items  in  the 
Record  deal  ng  with  the  problems 
faced  by  Sov  et  rulers  concerning  the 
rise  of  various  non-Russian,  mostly 
Moslem,  ethiic  groups  within  the 
U.SAR.  I  stggested  that  this  situa- 
tion, which  d  tmographers  suggest  will 
bring  about  a  Soviet  population  that  is 
half  non-Rus  ian  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  shou  d  be  used  by  the  United 
States.  Our  ir  temational  radio  broad- 
casting sUtioi  IS  beamed  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Valce  of  America  (VGA) 
and  Radio  Liberty  (RL)  should  be 
strengthened  and  used  to  tell  the 
truth  to  thes^  ethnic  minorities  who 
will  soon  bec4me  part  of  a  non-Rus- 
sian majority. 

Since  that  time,  one  intelligence 
study  has  sUt  ni  that  the  ethnic  popu- 
lation in  the  U.S.S.R..  while  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  their  situation,  are 
not  at  a  point  where  the  Soviet  nilers 
have  reason  fc  r  immediate  concern. 

Be  that  as  i  may,  there  is  much  to 
be  gained  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
speaking  direc  ,ly  to  these  groups  over 
RL  and  VGA.  I  am  not  talking  about 
Inflammatory  propaganda— which,  in 
any  event,  ii  coiuiterproductive  in 
most  cases— bi  t  a  steady  drumbeat  of 
truth,  in  the  orm  of  news,  analysis 
and  feature  sorles  that  will  remind 
the  ethnic  pcpulations  that  despite 
any  material  g  lins  they  may  have  seen 
in  recent  yeais— and  our  intelligence 
reports  suggest  economic  gains  have 
been  made  by  these  groups,  even  if 
those  gains  ar^  by  our  standards  mini- 
mal—they are  ^till  subjugated  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  rulers.  This  can 
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be  done,  as  I  said.  In  a  way  that  nei- 
ther distorts  the  truth  nor  inflames 
the  listening  audience.  What  we  want 
is  a  steady,  consistent  message  that 
over  a  period  of  time  will  sink  in. 
Ethnic  pride  will  do  the  rest. 

The  New  York  Times  is  now  report- 
ing that  the  ethnic  time  bomb  is  be- 
ginning to  tick  away.  The  Soviet 
Union's  Moslem  minority  is  growing 
five  times  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  no 
amount  of  radio  broadcasts  is  going  to 
bring  about  a  dramatic  reversal  in  the 
way  the  Moslem  minorities  view  their 
government.  But  if  we  make  certain 
we  have  transmitters  powerful  enough 
to  reach  the  vast  lands  beyond  the 
Urals  where  the  Moslem  minorities  are 
living,  we  can  perhaps  develop  a  habit 
among  the  Moslems  of  listening  to  our 
broadcasts  in  large  numbers.  This  is 
all  we  need.  They  will  soon  find  out 
that  our  stations  tell  the  truth— truth, 
after  all.  Is  the  best  and  most  effective 
propaganda  imaginable— and  they  will 
gradually  become  more  articulate 
about  the  fact  that  they  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  their  masters  in  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  can  cause 
ethnic  discontent  among  the  U.S.S.R. 
minorities.  But  it  can  and  should  ac- 
knowledge such  discontent  and  use  It 
to  show  the  Moslems  that  the  Kremlin 
does  not  have  their  best  interests  in 
mind. 

I  leave  it  up  the  radio  experts  to  de- 
velop a  program  for  this  kind  of 
policy.  But  it  is  a  policy  that  should  be 
pursued. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  include  In  the 
Record,  "Moslems  in  Soviet  Show  Big 
Increase,"  from  the  New  York  Times 
February  28, 1980: 

Moslems  In  Soviet  Show  Bic  Increase 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 
With  the  Russians  increasingly  involved 
In  Islamic  Afghanistan,  Moscow  has  issued 
census  figures  showing  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  large  Moslem  minority  has 
been  growing  five  times  faster  than  the  rest 
of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  Moslem  peoples  increased  by 
eight  million  over  nine  years,  from  35  mil- 
lion in  the  1970  census  to  43  million  in  Janu- 
ary 1979.  Their  growth  rate  of  about  25  per- 
cent compared  with  5  percent  for  non-Mos- 
lems. 

It  was  previously  reported  that  the  rapid 
Moslem  increase  had  reduced  the  propor- 
tion of  ethnic  Russians  to  52.4  percent  of 
the  population  by  1979.  from  53.4  percent  In 
1970.  The  number  of  ethnic  Russians  rose 
•.5  percent,  reaching  137.4  million  in  1979. 

Most  Soviet  Moslems  are  concentrated  In 
Central  Asia,  where  they  increased  32  per- 
cent between  the  two  censuses.  Two  ethnic 
groups,  the  Uzbeks  and  the  Tadzhiks.  rose 
by  38  percent.  Both  groups  spUl  over  into 
northern  Afghanistan 
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integrated  and  did  not  generally  deploy  dis- 
tinctive ethnic  military  units. 

The  census  report,  published  thte  month 
in  Moscow,  lists  1979  population  figures  for 
more  than  90  ethnic  groups,  ranging  from 
the  ethnic  Russians,  by  far  the  largest 
group  with  137.4  million,  to  small  Arctic  com- 
munities like  the  Eskimos,  who  number 
1,500  in  northeastern  Siberia,  opposite 
Alaska. 

The  rep»rt  indicates  that  the  Moslems  of 
Central  Asia,  aside  from  being  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  community,  continue  to  show 
little  Inclination  to  migrate  In  search  of  em- 
ployment to  Soviet  regions  that  are  short  of 
labor. 

Government  investment  in  Central  Asian 
industry  has  not  kept  up  with  the  popula- 
tion rise,  and  some  specialists  have  suggest- 
ed that  material  Incentives  will  ultimately 
induce  the  Moslems  to  look  for  jobs  else- 
where. Others  have  noted  that  the  Moslems 
seem  reluctant  even  to  move  to  cities  In 
their  own  region. 

UZBEKS  ARE  THE  LARGEST  CROUP 

According  to  the  census,  the  Uzbeks 
remain  by  far  the  largest  Moslem  group 
with  12,456.000  in  1979,  an  increase  of  36 
percent  over  1970.  Fewer  than  1  percent  live 
outside  Central  Asia,  and  even  this  share 
has  declined,  from  0.82  percent  In  1970  to 
0.73  percent  In  1979. 

The  lack  of  Uzt>ek  migration  has  often 
been  attributed  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language.  But  the  census 
showed  a  sharp  Increase  of  Uzbeks  giving 
Russian  as  their  second  language,  to  6.2  mil- 
lion, from  1.3  million  In  1970. 

The  other  major  groups  of  Central  Asia 
and  their  growth  since  the  1970  census  are- 
Kazakhs,  up  24  percent  to  6,556.000  in  1979" 
Tadzhiks,  up  36  percent  to  2.898.000:  Turk- 
men, up  33  percent  to  2.028,000  and  Kirghiz, 
up  31  percent  to  1,906.000. 

Outside  Central  Asia,  Moslems  show  lower 
rates  of  increase.  The  Soviet  Azerbaijanis  of 
Transcaucasia,  who  have  their  counterparts 
across  the  border  in  northwest  Iran,  num- 
bered 5.477.000  in  1979.  a  25  percent  rise 
over  1970. 

Another  Moslem  group,  the  Tatars,  num- 
bered 6.317.000  in  1979.  an  Increase  Of  6  5 
percent.  Most  of  them  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  Russian  Republic.  They  are  largely 
citified  and  are  more  active  in  Industry  than 
the  predominantly  rural  Moslems  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.* 
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WHITE  HOUSE  DROVERS  PULL 
ALL  STOPS  FOR  DRAFT  REGIS- 
TRATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17, 1980 


ARMY  ETHNICALLY  INTSCRATEO 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Intervention  in 
Afghanistan,  there  were  reports  that  the 
Soviet  forces  included  a  disproportionately 
nigh  concentration  of  Moslems  from  Cen- 
tral Asia,  many  of  whom  speak  languages 
common  in  Afghanistan.  Some  miliury  spe- 
cialists cast  doubt  on  the  reports  on  the 
ground  that  the  Soviet  army  was  ethnically 


•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Inflation  and  balancing  the  budget 
appear  to  have  taken  a  back  seat  to 
draft  registration's  top  issue.  Or  at 
least  that  is  the  word  from  the  White 
House  congressional  drovers.  It  Is  good 
to  know  they  have  their  priorities  in 
order. 

This  is  the  same  administration  that 
told  us  last  August  that  draft  registra- 
tion was  not  needed  and  would  consti- 
tute a  burden  on  our  Nation  and  its 
youth. 

The  article,  from  the  Saturday. 
March  15.  1980,  Washington  Post,  fol- 
lows: 


Wbttb  Hoi;sb  Pdixs  All  Stop*  n  Push  por 

Draft  Signup 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  White  House  has  taken  the  unusual 
step  of  ordering  congressional  lobbyists 
from  all  across  the  government  to  press 
their  House  friends  to  support  draft  regis- 
tration. 

•We've  done  this  kind  of  thing  before." 
one  administration  official  said  yesterday, 
"but  we  save  It  for  the  big  ones." 

Getting  Congress  to  go  along  with  regis 
tering  4  million  19-  and  20-year-old  males. 
sUrting  this  year,  has  thus  been  put  in  the 
category  of  "must  win"  by  President  Carter. 
He  has  given  up  on  getting  Congress  to  au 
tjiorize  the  registration  of  .women. 

The  full-court  press  on  House  members 
was  ordered  on  Monday  at  a  meeting  of  ad- 
ministration lobbyists  in  the  White  House 
called  by  Prank  B.  Moore.  Carter's  chief  li- 
aison officer  with  Congress.  Gary  L.  Fon- 
tana  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  outlined  the  game  plan  for  draft 
registration  according  to  participants. 

Carter's  plan  to  Issue  an  executive  order 
to  require  men  to  register  at  their  local  Post 
Office  Is  meaningless  imtil  he  receives  the 
money  from  Congress  to  finance  It. 

A  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
an  8-to-8  vote,  last  month  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  (13.3  million  In  fiscal  1980  funds 
needed  to  start.  The  White  House  is  trying 
to  persuade  the  54-member  Appropriations 
Committee  to  reverse  that  decision. 

Besides  the  political  opposition,  registra- 
tion has  bumped  Into  the  fiscal  1980  fund- 
ing ceiling  Congress  imposed  on  Itself.  So 
Chairman  Jamie  L.  Whitten  (D-Miss.)  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  contemplating 
a  resolution  to  transfer  the  $13.3  million 
from  the  Pentagon  to  Selective  Service  to 
stay  under  the  ceiling. 

A  coalition  of  national  organizations  is 
mobilizing  to  stop  that  resolution  and  any 
other  measure  that  would  finance  draft  reg- 
istration. Antidraft  leaders  are  organizing  a 
demonstration  in  Washington  for  March  22. 

Patrick  Lacefleld,  a  coordinator  of  Nation- 
al Mobilization  Against  the  Draft,  said  yes- 
terday that  antidraft  demonstrations  will 
take  place  In  Carter  campaign  offices  all 
across  the  nation  between  now  an^  the 
March  22  Washington  rally. 

Carter's  draft  registration  plan  ran  into 
skepticism  on  Monday  when  a  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  took  Its  first 
look  at  It.,  Chairman  William  Proxmlre  <D- 
WIs.)  told  administration  witnesses  that  he 
is  not  convinced  peacetime  registration  is 
needed. 

Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  has  said 
he  will  organize  a  filibuster  to  try  to  stop 
any  bill  to  finance  registration. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  hold  back  on 
any  further  action  on  the  registration 
money  bill  until  after  the  House  acts.* 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17. 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
House  Resolution  549,  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  estab- 
lish a  standing  Committee  on  Energy. 
Today,  a  nimiber  of  my  colleagues 
have  Joined  in  a  letter  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House  urging  support  for  a  sub- 
stitute resolution  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
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Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  The  Bingham 
proposal  would  provide  a  constructive, 
economical,  and  realistic  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  energy  matters  and 
has  won  wide  support  not  only  irom 
Members  of  the  House  but  also  from 
those  most  famUIar  with  the  energy 
problems  facing  the  Nation.  I  com- 
mend this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
my  rolleagues: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  Btartdi  12, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
77i€  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  recent  weeks  there 
has  l>een  considerable  discussion  about  pos- 
sible Improvements  In  the  rules  under  which 
the  House  handles  energy  legislation.  Most 
recently  the  discussion  has  focu.sed  upon  ju- 
risdictional questions  dealt  with  In  H.  Res. 
549.  Last  week  our  colleague,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  proposed  a  sulKtltute  resolution 
which  we  believe  incorporates  improve- 
ments which  are  constructive,  economical 
and  realistic.  It  is  our  conviction  that  adop- 
tion of  the  Bingham  proposal  will  achieve 
effective  reform  without  divisive  and  poten- 
tially crippling  Internal  conflicts  and  with- 
out adding  further  to  the  expense  and  com- 
plexity of  the  committee  structure  of  the 
House. 

While  avoiding  the  costly  confusion  of  a 
major  reshuffling  of  energy  jurisdictions, 
which  could  only   retard  "effective   House 
action  on  energy  matters,  the  Bingham  pro- 
posal provides  clearer  and  more  concise  defi- 
nition  of   energy   jurisdiction.   In   and   of 
Itself,  the  proposal  represents  a  significant 
Improvement  in  current  House  procedures 
and  combined  with  the  forthcoming  reform 
of  referral  procedures.  It  will  give  the  House 
a  permanent,  effective  mechanism  for  deal- 
ing with  the  energy  crisis.  We  u^e  that  you 
give  the  Bingham  proposal  your  support. 
Sincerely, 
Harley  O.  Staggers.  Melvin  Price.  Jack 
Brooks,  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Morris , 
K.  Udall,  Ray  Roberts.  Don  Puqua, 
Ronald  V.  Dellums,  William  Broom- 
field.  James  Broyhlll,  Don  Oausen, 
Don  Albosta,  Prank  Annunzio.  Jona- 
than Bingham,  James  Blanchard. 
David     Bonior.     Don     Bonker,     David 
Bowen,  William  Brodhead.  Clarence 
Brown,   Bob  Carr,  Tim  Lee   Carter. 
John    Cavanaugh,    Richard    Cheney, 
James  M.  Collins,  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Norman   D'Amours.   William   Danne- 
meyer.  Robert  W.  Davis,  Samuel  L. 
Devlne. 
Charles   Dlggs,   Jr.,   John   D.   Dingell, 
Julian   Dixon,   Brian   Donnelly,   Bob 
Edgar,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don  Edwards, 
Hamilton    Pish,    Jr.,    James    Plorio, 
Harold    E.    Ford,    William   D.    Ford. 
Edwin  Forsythe.  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
Jr.,  Henry  Gonzalez,  Albert  Gore. 
Phil  Gramm,  Lamar  Gudger,  Tony  P. 
Hall,  Jr.,  Kent  Hance,  Herb  Harris, 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins.  Jack  Hightower. 
Harold     C.     HoUenbeck,     James     J. 
Howard,  James  R.  Jones.  Walter  B. 
Jones.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Abra- 
ham Kazen,  Jr.,  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Peter 
H.  Kostmayer. 
Robert  J.  Lagomarslno.  Gary  A.  Lee, 
Mickey  Leland,  Norman  Lent,  Thomas 
G.     Loeffler,     Manuel     Lujan.     Jr., 
Thomas     A.     Luken,     Ed     Madigan, 
Andrew  Maguire,  Edward  J.  Markey, 
Mare  L.  Marks,  Dan  Marriott,  Robert 
Matsui,  Jim   Mattox,   Nicholas  Mav- 
roules. 
Barbara  Mlkulskl,  Carlos  J.  Moorhead, 
Ron  Mottl,  John  M.  Murphy,  Michael 
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O.  Myen.  Luden  U.  NetU.  Ja 
Obentar,  Richard  L.  OtUnger.  Ricb- 
ardson  Preyer,  Joel  Pritchard.  Charles 
B.  Rancel.  Matthew  J.  RinaMo, 
Robert  A.  Roe.  Jim  Santinl,  David  Sat- 
terAeld. 

Harold  Sawyer.  Keith  G.  Sebelius,  John 
P.  Seiberling.  James  M.  Shannon, 
PhlUp  R.  Sharp.  Ricbard  C.  Shelby. 
Virginia  Smith.  Gene  Snyder.  Stephen 
J.  Solara.  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Staik. 
Dave  Stockman.  Louis  Stokes.  Al 
Swift,  Mike  Synar,  Bob  Trazler. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 
Charles  A.  Vanik.  Doug  Walgren. 
Henry  A.  Waxman.  Jim  Weaver,  Ted 
Weiss,  Richard  C.  White,  Pat  WD- 
liams.  Timothy  E.  Wirth.  Howard 
Wolpe.  Joe  Wyatt,  Jr.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  GUATEMALA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUSCm 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17. 1980 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker, .  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
address  the  gross  violation  and  dete- 
rioration of  human  rights  ia  Guatema- 
la. Politically  motivated  killings  have 
become  dally  occurrences,  the  chief 
victims  being  Indians,  Journalists,  stu- 
dents, and  trade  imlon  leaders.  Guate- 
mala's Government  has  made  little  at- 
tempt to  halt  this  senseless  violence. 
Rather,  Government  officials  accept 
and  Justify  these  miutlers  with  a  vari- 
ety of  excuses.  President  Lucas  Garcia 
has  comptured  the  violence  to  an  "al- 
lergy the  people  must  learn  to  live 
with." 

Despite  investigations,  public  state- 
ments of  disapproval,  and  requests  for 
curtailment  of  abuses,  repression  and 
violence  prevail.  Amnesty  Internation- 
al reported  that  from  May  1978-79. 
kidnaplngs,  disappearances,  and  politi- 
cal mtmlers  had  claimed  over  2.000 
lives.  Most  recently  the  Guatemalan 
Government  to(A  armed  action 
against  the  Spanish  Etebassy  restilting 
in  the  deaths  of  ntmserous  Indians  and 
embassy  personnel.  How  many  more 
lives  will  this  aUergy  claim?  Such 
action  is  Inexcusable.  No  Justiflcation 
is  acceptable.  Further  abuse  of  Justice 
must  be  prohibited  while  the  restora- 
tioip  and  maintenance  of  human  rights 
is  encoiutiged.# 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  15 
marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  who 
continues  to  be  cruelly  Imprisoned  In 
the  Soviet  Union  for  his  outspoken 
hiunan  rights  activity. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  commemorated 
Mr.  Shcharansky's  32d  birthday.  The 
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10.  Antanas  Terleckas,  Lithuanian  nation- 
alist, human  rights  activist,  Oct.  30, 1979. 

11.  Julius  Sasnaukas.  Lithuanian  human 
rights  activist.  Dec.  11.  1979. 

12.  The   Rev.   Oleb   Takunln.   dissident 
Orthodox  priest,  Nov.  1, 1979. 

13.  The    Rev.    Dmitri    Dudko.    dissident 
Orthodox  priest.  Jan.  15,  1980. 

14.  Lev  Regelson,   religious  righte  cam- 
paigner, Dec.  24,  1979. 

15.  Nikolai  Goretoi,  Pentecostalist  presby- 
ter, Dec.  13,  1979. 

16.  Mykola   Horbal.    Ukrainian    activist. 
Oct.  23, 1979. 

17.  Yuri  LitWn.  Ukrainian  activist,  Aug.  6 
1979. 

18.  Yuri  Badzo.  Ukrainian  activist.  April 
23, 1979. 

19.  Oles    Berdnyk.    Ukrainian    acUvist. 
March  6.  1979. 

20.  Reshat  Dzhemilev,  Crimean  Tartar  ac- 
tivist, April  4, 1979. 

21.  Rollan  Kadiyev,  Crimean  Tartar  activ 
ist.  January  1980. 

22.  Anatoli  Scharansky.  Moscow  dissident 
and  Jewish  rights  activist,  March  15. 1977. 

23.  Oleksa  Tikhy,  Ukrainian  activist,  Feb. 
2, 1977. 

24.  Levko  Lukyanenko.  human  rights  ac- 
tivist. Dec.  12,  1977. 

25.  Viktor  Pyatkus,  Lithuanian  naUonalisl 
activist,  Aug.  21, 1977. 

26.  Alexander  Bolonkln,  editor  of  Chron 
icle  of  Human  Events.  Sept.  21,  1972. 

27.  Igor  Ogurtsov,  founder,  Russian 
Social-Christian  Alliance,  sentenced  1967. 

Sakharov  also  called  attention  to  Vladimir 
Shelkov.  head  of  the  Soviet  unofficial  Ad 
ventist  Church,  "who  was  sentenced  a  year 
ago  for  his  message  to  the  Belgrade  Confer- 
ence about  religious  persecutions  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  very  fact  of  sentencing 
an  83-year-old  man  was  a  scandalous  act  of 
Inhumanity.  Vladimir  Shelkov  died  in  a 
camp  in  Yakutia  at  the  age  of  84."* 
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HON.  ELIZABETH  H0L17MAN 

or  WEW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17. 1980 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  35  years  after  the  holocaust, 
many  Americans  have  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  Nazi  scientists 
on  Jews  and  other  innocent  people. 
The  chief  reporter  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mrs.  Vivien  Spitz, 
however,  was  the  youngest  courtroom 
reporter  at  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes 
trials  and  vividly  recalls  the  evidence 
presented  on  the  horrors  of  the  holo- 
caust. A  recent  article  In  the  Birming- 
ham News  profiles  this  nationally  rec- 
ognized award-winning  woman  and  de- 
tails her  recollections  of  Nuremberg.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Birmingham  News,  Mar.  9, 19801 

Court  Reporter  Stiu.  Can  Remember 

Atrocities 

(By  Michael  Globettl) 

Every  piece  of  Uterature  Vlvleii  Spitz  read 
about  the  Nazi  regime  referred  to  "atroc- 


iUes  committed."  But,  she  says,  "nobody 
ever  told  what  the  atrocities  were,  and  I 
thought  people  should  know." 

So,  last  April,  the  woman  who  was  the 
youngest  courtroom  reporter  at  the  Nurem- 
burg  War  Crimes  Trials  published  an  article 
detailing  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust. 

"So  many  people  In  this  country  have  no 
idea  wliat  went  on  or  don't  want  to 
know  .  .  .  even  my  own  32-year-old  son  does 
not  aee  the  value  of  bringing  It  up,"  says 
Mrs.  Spitz,  who  was  in  Birmingham  Satur- 
day to  receive  an  award  from  the  Alabama 
Shorthand  Reports  Association. 

In  a  story  she  wrote  for  National  Short- 
hand Reporter  last  April,  Mrs.  Spitz  pointed 
out  the  grisly  Ules  which  came  before  her 
while  she  was  reporting  the  Nazi  Medical 
Case,  one  of  the  13  trials  at  Nuremberg. 

She  told  how  Nazi  doctors,  led  by  Hitler's 
personal  physician,  Karl  Brandt,  repeatedly 
desecrated  human  bodies. 

Some  victims  werjB  submerged  in  ice  cold 
water  to  test  thelt  resistance  until  they 
died,  while  others  were  injected  with  malar- 
ia extracts  from  mosquitoes  so  the  Germans 
could  chart  their  reactions. 

"We  watched  films  of  this  happening, 
with  a  fresh  frame  of  film  every  30  seconds 
as  a  person  got  closer  and  closer  to  losing 
his  life,  then  finally  died.  The  Nazis  filmed 
everything,"  Mrs.  Spitz  says.  "I  think  the 
same  films  should  be  shown  on  national 
television,  even  today,  to  let  man  know  what 
he  can  do  to  his  fellow  man." 

Mrs.  Spitz  sat  in  on  the  trials  for  almost 
two  years.  One  of  her  duties  was  reporting  a 
post-sentencing  interrogation  of  German 
Adm.  Karl  Doenitz.  who  was  Hitler's  hand- 
picked  successor  as  German  chancellor  and 
served  10  days  in  the  post  before  Germany 
fell. 

When  Mrs.  Spitz  returned  home  to  Amer- 
ica, she  suffered  recurring  nightmares  in 
which  she  was  attempting  to  escape  from  a 
concentration  camp,  but  never  succeeded 
These  went  on  for  about  three  years,  then 
disappeared. 

"But  last  year,  when  the  movie  Holocaust 
«me  on,  I  watched  It  the  first  night  and 
had  the  same  nightmare  I  haven't  had  in  30 
years.  I  knew  I  would  be  unable  to  watch 
the  rest  of  the  movie,"  she  says. 

Even  today,  35  years  removed,  the  maim 
Ing  and  killing  of  innocent  people  by  Nazi 
"scientists"  stlU  troubles  her, 

"I  saw  many  American  young  people  who 
went  over  (as  courtroom  reporters  or  denazi- 
fication personnel)  and  had  their  lives  shat- 
tered by  what  they  saw,"  Mrs.  Spitz  says. 

She  remembers  how  Hitler's  henchman 
Helnrich  Himmler  ordered  a  man  left  naked 
In  weather  below  freezing  for  hours,  then 
tried  rewarmlng  the  chilled  victim  by  plac- 
ing him  between  two  prostitutes.  Such  acts, 
she  says,  reflect  "a  malignant,  obscene  sick 
ness." 

Today,  Mrs.  Spitz  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  recognized  court  reporters  In  the 
country.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  report 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  is  the 
Chief  Reporter  for  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates in  Congress. 

She  speaks  in  clipped  syllables  and  Is 
quick  to  lash  at  the  Nazis,  though  she  is  of 
German  descent. 

"Genocidal  killing  Is  going  on  In  Cambo 
dia  right  now,  but  with  the  Germans  it  was 
carefully  plotted  and  perpetrated,  a  conspir 
acy  designed  to  exterminate  people,"  she 
says. 

She  saw  films  showing  mothers  bound  to 
steel  army  coU,  with  their  babies  strapped 
to  their  chests,  then  fed  alive  Into  the 
raging  ovens  at  Auschwitz  and  other  death 
camps. 
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But  these  cold-blooded  acts  did  not  kindle 
a  hatred  toward  the  German  people  as  a 
whole,  she  says. 

"When  I  came  back  to  New  York  after 
Nuremberg,  I  was  on  a  boat  with  German 
refugees  who  claimed  they  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  a  concentration  camp,"  she 
says.  "I  felt  It  was  quite  possible  many 
people,  especially  those  in  the  country  knew 
nothing  about  what  was  happening." 

When  the  trial  she  reported  was  over, 
seven  of  the  23  German  physicians  charged 
were  hanged,  among  them  Brandt.  Five 
others  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
and  four  were  given  stiff  prison  terms. 

"I  think  the  punishment  the  Jurists 
handed  do«7i  was  Just,"  she  says.  Why?  Be- 
cause "Insane  doctrines  must  never  again  be 
allowed  to  emerge  and  prevail." 

Mrs.  Spitz  recalls  what  commentator  Eric 
Sevareid  said  about  the  Nuremberg  prosecu- 
tors and  Judges  at  a  Nuremberg  reunion  in 
Washington  last  November. 

"History  appointed  them,"  said  Sevareid. 
"It  had  to.  They  represented  the  conscience 
of  the  world."* 


WILLIAM  FRED  SCOTT  III 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant young  conductors  in  the  world 
today.  William  Fred  Scott  III,  who  will 
this  week  make  his  debut  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera  Co.  Mr.  Scott, 
who  comes  from  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  my  district,  has, 
at  age  26,  already  had  an  astounding 
career  with  the  Opera  Co.  of  Boston, 
and  will  certainly  go  on  to  take  his 
place  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
field  of  music  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following 
article  from  the  March  16,  1980,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  in  thi* 
Record  at  this  point: 

From  Georgetown  to  Lincoln  Center 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  William  Fred 
Scott  HI  will  make  his  debut  at  26  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera  company,  conducting 
the  first  of  three  performances  of  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  scheduled  for  the  compa- 
ny's spring  season. 

How  does  a  young  man  who  grew  up  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  graduated  from  George- 
town University's  School  Foreign  Service, 
and  occasionally  wrote  music  reviews  for  the 
Washington  Post,  land  in  so  desirable  a 
spot?  (Scott  Is  of  course  not  the  first  man 
from  a  small  south  Georgia  town  to  make 
his  mark  in  Washington  and  New  York.) 

You  could  say  that  Scott  arrived  at  his 
new  eminence  by  following  some  advice 
Leonard  Bernstein  has  often  given  young 
musicians  (even  though  Scott  has  not  yet 
met  Bernstein,  and  did  not  know  about  the 
advice).  When  the  young  violinist  James 
Oliver  Buswell  IV,  having  won  major  violin 
competitions,  was  wondering  what  to  do 
about  a  college  career,  Bernstein  urged  him 
to  go  to  Harvard.  "Not,"  said  Bernstein,  "a 
conservatory.  Go  to  Harvard  [Bern.^tein's 
alma  mater]  and  get  an  academic  degree. 
You  can  play  the  violin  as  much  as  you 
want." 
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Scott's  road  to  the  New  York  City  Opera 
was  not  via  the  competition  route.  He  came 
to  Georgetown's  Foreign  Service  School  be- 
cause his  father  thought  that  would  be  a 
logical  and  useful  place  for  a  young  man 
with  a  flair  for  languages  and  a  smooth,  pol- 
ished manner.  But  Scott,  who  had  already 
l>ecome  an  outstanding  pianist  in  Thomas- 
ville (at  the  age  of  12  he  felt  that  the  Grieg 
Concerto  "belonged"  to  him)  and  had  also 
mastered  the  organ  In  handsome  fashion, 
was  interested  in  Georgetown  because 
Georgetown  was  In  Washington  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  music  In  Washington. 

So,  arriving  In  Washington  in  the  fall  of 
1970,  Scott  soon  found  himself  studying 
music  at  Georgetown  and  spending  every 
spare  moment  at  concerts,  operas,  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  and  any  other  place  where 
he  could  hear  music.  By  the  time  he  was  a 
junior,  it  was  obvious  to  him,  his  advisers 
and  friends  that  the  only  career  for  him  was 
in  music.  Continuing  along  what  Is  usually 
described  as  the  classical  European  route  by 
which  conductors  achieve  experience  and  a 
solid  basis  for  growth,  Scott  served  not  only 
as  pianist  and  organist  but  also  as  an  assist- 
ant choral  conductor. 

His  first  big  opening  came  in  the  summer 
of  1974,  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
Georgetown,  where  he  had  polished  up  his 
French  and  Spanish  and  rubbed  shoulders 
with  German.  Sarah  Caldwell  came  to  Wolf 
Trap  to  stage  her  production  of  Prokofiev's 
"War  and  Peace."  One  day  she  was  conduct- 
ing piano  rehearsals  for  which  three  pian- 
ists were  alternating.  Suddenly  she  an- 
nounced. "I  want  that  one  and  no  one  else." 
That  one  was  Scott. 

The  following  January.  Scott  *ent  to 
Boston  to  work  for  Caldwell  and  the  Opera 
Company  of  Boston,  where  he  now  performs 
the  dual  function  of  associate  conductor  and 
artistic  administrator.  One  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  June  of  1975.  Scott  had  a  phone  call. 
Sarah  Caldwell  had  l>een  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  Scott  was  to  conduct  that  evening's 
performance  of  Bellini's  "I  Capuletl  ed  I 
Montecchi,"  by  Bellini,  a  work  not  often 
performed,  and  not  In  the  repertoire  even  of 
sea-soned  conductors.  Scott  had  been  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  musical  preparation  of 
the  work,  knew  the  singers  and  the  orches- 
tra. But  never  before  had  he  conducted  any 
full-length  opera,  and  there  would  be  no  re- 
hearsal. 

Beverly  Sills  and  Tatiana  Troyanos 
headed  the  cast,  fast  company  for  a  22-year- 
old  newcomer.  Instead  of  wishing  him  luck 
or  urging  him  to  break  a  leg.  Sills  smiled  at 
him  before  the  curtain  and  said,  "Remem- 
Ijer,  I'm  the  big  girl  with  the  red  hair."  The 
performance  that  night  went  so  well  that 
the  newspapers,  which  had  already  covered 
the  opera's  opening,  reported  that  Scott  was 
at  ease,  had  the  music  well  In  hand,  and 
added  touches  of  his  okti.  Three  days  later 
Sills  called  a  friend  of  the  young  conductor 
and  said.  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  Scott  is 
something!" 

Now  that  Sills  is  running  the  New  York 
City  Company,  and  in  a  position  to  hire 
whom  she  wants,  it's  clear  she  meant  what 
she  said  about  Scott.  He  will  conduct  not 
only  this  spring's  three  Barbers,  but  also 
will  conduct  it  when  Sills  sings  it  in  pltila- 
delphia's  Robin  Hood  Dell  in  June,  and  will 
again  be  in  charge  of  it  in  the  opening  week 
of  the  fall  season,  after  which  he  will  go 
with  the  company  to  Los  Angeles. 

Meanwhile,  Scott  coniaiues  his  work  in 
Boston,  where  he  has  now  conducted  well 
over  100  performances  for  Opera  New  Eng- 
land (the  traveling  road  company  operated 
by  Caldwell  and  OCB)  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
pany's new  Opera  House,  formerly  known  as 
the  Savoy  Theater.  It  was  Scott  who  inau- 
gurated the  new  house  in  November  1978 
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when  he  conducted  "Tosca"  with  the  leg- 
endary Magda  Olivero  in  the  title  role. 

Caldwell  has  also  sent  Scott  on  other  Eu- 
ropean errands  and  had  him  accompany  her 
on  the  investigating  trips  in  which  she  looks 
Into  archives  and  other  sources  that  lead  to 
the  kind  of  excitement  for  which  she  has 
made  her  Boston  company  famous.  The 
latest  of  these  was  her  study  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  popular  operas.  "Madame  But- 
terfly," of  which  Caldwell  gave  the  first 
U.S.  performances  in  the  composer's  origi- 
nal two-act  format  with  a  number  of  pas- 
sages that  are  quite  unknown  to  the  average 
"Butterfly"  audience.  This  will  be  heard  at 
Wolf  Trap  on  June  13  during  the  visit  of  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston,  one  of  whose 
performances  Scott  is  scheduled  to  conduct. 

The  young  pianist-organLst-conductor  has 
also  served  in  other  capacities.  When  Sarah 
Caldwell  persuaded  Jon  Vickers  to  take  on 
the  title  role  In  Berlioz'  "Benvenuto  Celli- 
ni." the  noted  Canadian  tenor,  who  has 
often  sung  for  Caldwell  said.  "I'll  do  It  for 
you,  Sarah,  but  you  know  wliat's  going  to 
happen.  I  will  do  all  that  work  learning  it. 
sing  it  for  you  three  times  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  that.  So— you  send  down  a  top- 
notch  coach  to  teach  me  the  mu^ic.  I  want 
someone  who  will  make  me  work!"  Sarah 
sent  Scott,  who  came  back  filled  with  admi- 
ration for  the  intensity  with  which  Vickers 
works  on  any  new  project.  But  Scott  was 
honest  about  adding  that  going  to  Bermuda 
to  spend  s  week  with  tht  tltiifchtful  Vickers 
family,  swimming  and  sjnning.  was  not  too 
hard  to  take.  When  the  Cellini  had  been 
learned.  Vickers  told  Scott  that  If  he  decid- 
ed to  sing  Tannhauser  (a  role  he  finally  re- 
fused because  he  said  he  simply  could  not 
get  "in.side"  it),  he  wanted  Scott  again  as 
coach.  He  also  added  that  he  sang  few  song 
recitals,  but  that  when  he  did  Scott  should 
be  his  pianist. 

Every  young  musician  who  has  reached 
some  of  the  higher  steps  on  the  ladder  that 
leads  to  the  top  wonders  what  he  will  do  to 
continue  his  gro«xh  and  development.  Soott 
has  been  approached  by  Robert  Sliaw  about 
the  possibility  of  Joining  the  conducting 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony  some. time  in 
the  not-f  oo-distant  future.  He  frequently  ac- 
companies Caldwell  when  she  is  out  on  the 
orchestral  circuit,  where  she  has  been  In- 
creasingly busy  in  recent  years.  She  said  not 
long  ago,  "I  go  through  every  score  that  I 
conduct  with  him.  and  he  knows  them  thor- 
oughly." At  this  point  he  has  handled  the 
nftiisical  preparation  for  close  to  50  operas 
for  the  Boston  Company.  With  his  opening 
In  New  York  this  week.  William  Fred  Scott 
III  will  be  watched  by  more  than  the  people 
in  the  audience  in  the  State  Theater.* 


NRTA-AARP  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  effective  and  forceful  advo- 
cates on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  elderly. 

Each  year  the  legislative  council  for 
NRTA-AARP  develops  comprehensive 
policy  proposals  aimed  at  improving 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  elderly. 

In  the  past,  the  coimcil's  legislative 
recommendations  have  served  as  a  val- 
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Emplo  yiiENT:  A  Source  of  Income 
In  light  pf  the  economic,  demographic, 
and  elderlyjlabor  force  participation  trends, 
government  policy  ought  to  permit  and  en- 
courage greater  labor  force  participation  on 
the  part  of  lolder  persons.  Increased  elderly 


employmen 


Uonal  tax  levenue  for  use  at  all  levels  of 


government 


activity  would  generate  addi- 


The  economy  In  general  would 


benefit  f ror  1  the  added  production  of  goods 
and  service)  and  from  improved  productiv- 
ity levelx.  nie  elderly  would  benefit  by 
being  able  to  supplement  their  incomes 
from  other  sources  with  Income  from  em- 
ployment, thus  increasing  their  ability  to 
maintain  tti  eir  standard  of  living  and  do  it 
with  a  foni  of  Income  (wages)  that  has 
better  proai  ecu  for  keeping  up  with  Infla- 
tion than  0)  her  forms  of  Income.  Given  the 
national  cor  kmitment  to  the  maintenance  of 
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reasonable  levels  of  Income  among  the  el- 
derly, any  share  of  that  Income  that  can  be 
generated  through  the  work  effort  of  will- 
ing and  able  elderly  individuals  represents  a 
share  that  need  not  be  borne  by  other  work- 
ers through  taxes. 

To  reverse  the  elderly's  labor  force  partici- 
pation trend,  a  national,  coordinated  older 
worker  employment  strategy  is  needed.  One 
objective  of  such  a  strategy  should  be  the 
elimination  of  existing  elderly  employment 
barriers,  the  greatest  of  which  Is  mandatory 
forced  retirement. 

In  1978.  Congress  enacted  amendments  to 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
(ADEA)  that  prohibit  mandatory  retire- 
ment before  age  70,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  protect  most  federal  employees  com- 
pletely agaiivst  age-based  retirement.  How- 
ever, these  amendments  do  not  go  far 
enough.  AH  statutory  sanctions  for  forced 
retirement  and  the  statutory  exclusion  of 
persons  over  70  from  the  protection  of  the 
ADEA  should  be  repealed. 

The  second  major  objective  of  an  older 
worker  employment  strategy  should  be  the 
elimination  of  existing  work  disincentives. 
The  chief  disincentive— the  social  security 
earnings  lest— has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  context  of  restructuring  social  security. 
However,  other  factors  exist  which  serve  to 
discourage  (or  in  some  cases  bar)  work 
effort  by  older  persons.  One  of  these  is  age- 
based  discriminatory  employment  practices 
which  continue  to  exist  despite  the  ADEA 
or  which  the  ADEA  specifically  sanctions. 
ADEA  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  such 
practices. 

The  third  objective  of  an  older  worker  em- 
ployment strategy  should  be  the  creation  of 
new  or  the  modification  and/or  expansion 
of  existing  govermnent  employment  pro- 
grams aimed  at  elderly  workers.  At  present, 
there  are  only  two  such  programs— the 
Senior  Community  Services  Employment 
Program  (SCSEP),  funded  under  Title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  Program. 

The  SCSEP  U  the  only  categorical  pro- 
gram focused  exclusively  on  older  workers. 
It  provides  a  small  number  (50,000)  of  part- 
time  jobs  for  workers  age  55  tmd  over  who 
have  been  chronically  unemployed  and  are 
below  the  poverty  level  at  program  entry. 
This  program  emphasizes  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  placement  of  trained  workers  in  per- 
manent unsubsidized  jobs. 

A  detailed  SCSEP  analysis  by  the  Associ- 
ations found  that,  after  an  average  period  of 
less  than  a  year— during  which  time  the 
worker  wa£  being  trained  on  the  Job  and 
paid  out  of  program  funds— the  worker  was 
likely  to  be  hired  permanently  for  the  job 
and  paid  by 'the  employer.  Since  these  older 
workers  would  have  received  SSI  and  food 
■tamps  had  It  not  been  for  SCSEP,  it  was 
calculated  that  these  two  programs  saved 
$24  for  every  month  an  SCSEP  worker  re- 
mained unemployed.  It  was  further  calculat- 
ed that  a  permanently  hired  SCSEP  worker 
returned  11,039  more  per  year  In  tax  reve- 
nue to  all  units  of  government  than  It  cost 
In  tax  revenue  to  place  the  worker  in  job.  In 
addition,  every  permanently  hired  SCSEP 
enroUee  produced  $15,400  worth  of  eco.mm- 
Ic  output  while  In  the  program  and  after 
permanent  hiring. 

This  cost-benefit  analysis  clearly  illus- 
trates the  success  of  this  program  and  dem- 
onstrates that  it  Is  In  the  nation's  economic 
best  Interest  to  encourage  older  persons  to 
work  by  creating  and  exp^dlng  special  em- 
ployment programs  for  them.  As  part  of  any 
older  worker  employment  strategy,  a  na- 
tionwide, categorical,  centrally  directed 
older  worker  program  like  the  SCSEP 
should  be  created  that  would  Include  full  as 
well  as  part-time  Jobs. 
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The  other  primary  vehicle  for  dealing 
with  the  employment  difficulties  of  older 
persons  is  CETA.  However,  older  woriier 
participation  In  CETA  has  been  well  below 
what  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  the  older  worker  unemployed  pool. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situation, 
Congress  added  to  the  1678  CETA  Amend- 
ments an  older  worker  section  and  an  em- 
phasis on  displaced  homemakers.  These 
Amendments  require  prime  sponsors  to 
submit  a  comprehensive  master  plan  and  an 
annual  'plan  which  must  describe  specific 
services  for  those  workers  facing  severe 
handicaps  In  obtaining  employment,  Includ 
ing  those  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

Employment  and  training  opportunities 
must  be  made  available  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  significant  segments  of  the  popula 
tion. 

The  Amendments  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  establish  employment  and 
training  programs  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  who  are  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed or  economically  disadvantaged  and 
whose  family  Income  Is  not  In  excess  of  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  level.  All  of  this, 
however,  may  still  not  be  enough  to  Insure 
adequate  participation  of  the  elderly  in 
CETA.  Only  a  $2  million  funding  level  was 
requested  In  1980  for  the  middle-aged  and 
older  worker  program— a  sum  that  will  pro- 
vide a  mere  400  jobs.  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  Insist  that  its  intent  be  carried  out 
and  that  each  prime  sponsor's  plan  contains 
provisions  for  assisting  the  older  worker. 

It  Is  clear  to  us  that  barriers  and  economic 
disincentives  that  drive  or  discourage  older 
workers  out  of  the  labor  market  must  be 
eliminated  and  that  work  incentives  and 
st>ecial  employment  programs  aimed  at 
older  workers  must  be  created  or  expanded. 
It  Is  also  clear,  however,  that  these  actions 
will  still  not  be  enough  to  maximize  elderly 
labor  force  participation.  Changes  on  the 
demand  side  (the  employer  side)  are  also 
necessary. 

Employers  need  to  be  given  Incentives  to 
employ  and/or  retain  older  workers.  The 
federal  tax  structures  ought  to  be  used  to 
provide  such  Incentives  (and  at  the  same 
time  provide  incentives  to  older  workers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  work  opportunities  so 
offered).  For  example,  the  employer  portion 
of  the  social  security  payroll  tax  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  paid  with  respect  to 
older  workers  could  be  reduced  or  eliminat- 
ed. 

A  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
older  worker's  Income  could  also  be  used  to 
encourage  employers  to  hire  them.  Such 
changes  would  effectively  reduce  the  cost  of 
hiring  older  workers,  compensating  to  some 
extent  for  any  real  or  imagined  productivity 
decline  associated  with  age  that  an  em- 
ployer might  otherwise  entertain.  These 
changes  would  also  tend  to  counter  any  dis- 
incentive effect  that  the  minimum  wage 
might  have  on  an  employer's  willingness  to 
hire  or  retain  an  older  worker.  In  addition, 
the  tax  laws  could  be  used  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  Introduce  a  host  of  job  training, 
retraining,  part-time  and  flexi-time  pro- 
grams aimed  at  older  workers. 

REtnUDIXIfT  IltCOME  IN  AN  ERA  OP  INFLATION 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  this  nation 
has  had  average  amiual  inflation  rates  In 
excess  of  7  percent.  This  inflation  trend  is 
without  modern  historical  precedent  in  this 
country  and  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

The  Inflation  trend  is  dissipating  the 
value  of  many  of  the  elderly's  income  com- 
ponents and  damaging  the  financial  struc- 
tures of  many  of  the  government  Income 
support  programs  on  which  they  depend.  In 
recent  years,  as  growth  and  expansion  of 
government  programs  have  lifted  many  el- 
derly up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Income 
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scale  and  out  of  poverty,  inflation  has  been 
rapidly  pushing  others  down  from  the  top. 
Thus  the  elderly  are  increasingly  concen 
trated  In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  income 
distribution.  If  the  current  structure  of  the 
Income  support  programs  is  perpetuated, 
the  inflation,  in  combination  with  other  aa- 
verse  economic  and  demographic  trends, 
win  seriously  call  into  question  our  ability 
to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  income  for 
the  elderly  into  the  future. 

THE  INCOME  STATUS  OF  THE  ELDEIILV 

Although  the  incidence  of  poverty  among 
the  elderly  has  been  much  reduced  over  the 
last  decade  (from  nearly  30  percent  to  14 
percent)  by  the  expansion  of  cash  and  in- 
kind  benefit-programs,  that  Incidence  is  still 
disproportionately  high. 

In  1978,  only  11  percent  of  persons  under 
age  65  fell  below  the  poverty  line  In  contrast 
to  almost  14  percent  of  persons  age  65  and 
over.  Similarly,  in  1978,  14.9  percent  of  the 
population  under  age  65  fell  into  the  "near 
poor"  category  (defined  as  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  standard),  while  a  much  larger 
23.4  percent  of  the  elderly  were  considered 
near  poor.  With  resjject  to  medium  Income 
levels,  that  for  all  families  in  1978  was 
$17,640:  that  for  the  elderly  headed  families 
was  only  $10,141. 

Although  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
ducing poverty  and  improving  the  economic 
status  of  the  elderly,  these  statistics  indi- 
cate that  more  remains  to  be  done.  For  too 
many  persons,  reaching  age  65  significantly 
increases  the  probability  of  impoverishment 
or  at  least  severe  income  loss.  That  prob- 
ability increases  substantially  the  longer 
the  high  rate  inflation  trend  continues.  The 
current  combination  of  ad\erse  economic 
trends  could  prevent  further  progress, 
indeed  It  could  wipe  out  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  date  and  leave  the  elderly 
in  the  future  worse  off  economically  than 
llipy  were  a  decade  ago  when  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  them  were  poor. 

INFLATION  AND  THE  ELDERLY'S  INCOME 
COMPONENTS 

•Adequate"  retirement  Income  ought  to 
be  defined  as  that  level  of  income  required 
to  maintain  in  one's  later  years  a  standard 
of  living  comparable  to  the  highest  standard 
achieved  earlier.  The  social  security  pro- 
gram is  supposed  to  provide  only  the  ba.sic 
component  of  an  adequate  Income.  Supple- 
menting this  is  supposed  to  be  Income  from 
other  sources  such  as  employment,  private 
pensions,  savings  and  other  Income-produc- 
ing assets. 

Inflation  is  significantly  altering  the  bal- 
ance and  relative  importance  of  the  various 
components  of  the  elderly's  total  Income.  It 
is  constricting  the  "real"  Income  received 
from  private  sources  (such  as  private  |>cn- 
Eions.  income  from  savings,  etc.)  because 
those  sources  provide  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion for  inflation  losses.  As  a  result,  the 
income  support  burden  is  being  Increasingly 
shifted  to  public  programs  like  social  secu- 
rity and  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  which  provide  a  better  degree  of  com- 
pensation for  the  inflation  losses. 

But  even  public  programs  do  not  fully 
compensate  for  inflation  losses  Incurred 
with  respect  to  program  benefits.  Social  se- 
curity and  SSI  benefits,  indexed  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPI)  though  they  are, 
are  not  fully  protected  against  inflation  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  benefit  adjust- 
ments occur  long  after  the  Inflation  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
benefits,  and  second,  because  the  standard 
used  in  making  the  adjustments,  the  CPI, 
understates  the  true  impact  that  inflation  Is 
having  on  the  family  budgets  of  the  elderly. 

The  validity  of  this  last  point  appears 
clear.  As  compared  to  the  non-elderly,  the 
elderly  devote  a  much  greater  share  of  their 
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total  Income  to  basic  necessities  such  as 
food,  housing,  fuel  and  medical  care— the 
items  that  have  been  increasing  the  most 
rapidly  in  price  in  recent  years.  Since  the 
CPI  rellects  the  spending  pattern  or  "mar- 
ketbasket"  of  the  population  in  general,  it  is 
less  heavily  weighted  toward  necessities 
that  It  would  be  if  it  reflected  the  real  mar- 
ketbasket  of  the  elderly.  It  therefore  is  not 
registering  the  full  amount  of  the  losses  the 
elderly  are  incurring.  To  compensate  the  el- 
derly more  fully,  automatic  benefit  adjust- 
ments ought  to  be  made  more  frequently 
and  the  standard  used  In  making  the  adjust- 
ments should  be  a  specially  constructed  one 
that  fully  reflects  the  expenditure  patterns 
of  the  elderly. 

Another  ominous  trend  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  tandem  with  the  Inflation  trend  is 
the  declining  degree  of  labor  force  participa- 
tion by  the  elderly.  This  trend  Is  denying 
the  elderly  a  private  source  of  relatively  in- 
flation-proof Income  and  is  fostering  in- 
creased dependence  on  government  income 
support  programs.  This  increasing  depend- 
ence is  coming  at  a  time' when  inflation, 
coupled  with  other  economic  trends  (such  as 
high  level  unemployment,  declining  real 
wage  growth  and  low  productivity  gains),  is 
undermining  the  financial  soundness  of  gov- 
ernment programs,  particularly  social 
security. 

In  summary,  for  the  current  elderly  popu- 
lation, inflation  and  declining  elderly  labor 
force  participation  are  having  two  undesira- 
ble effects.  First,  they  are  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  elderly  to  achieve 
and  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
(government  programs  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  do  (he  whole  job).  Second,  they  are 
fostering  a  higher  degree  of  dependency  on 
government  income  support  program-s- a 
trend  that  must  be  arrested  In  the  light  of 
demographic  projections  with  which  the 
nation  is  faced  and  in  the  light  of  the  pros- 
pects that  program  costs  will  become  insup- 
portable. 

INFLATION  AND  THE  FUTURE  ELDERLY 

The  Inflation  trend  also  holds  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  future  elderly.  It  makes 
retirement  planning  difficult— if  not  impos- 
sible—because It  creates  large  areas  of  un- 
certainty about  the  expected  "real"  income 
contribution  of  many  traditional  retirement 
income  sources.  Most  private  pension  plans 
do  not  offer  cost-of-living  adjustments  and 
many  of  the  elderly's  additional  assets 
cannot  be  soundly  relied  upon  to  produce 
income  that  will  keep  up  with  inflation.  In 
addition,  inflation  encourages  consumption 
in  favor  of  saving  for  retirement,  a  phenom- 
enon which  could  foster  even  greater  dep>en- 
dency  on  government  programs  on  the  part 
of  the  future  elderly. 

Most  important  for  them,  however.  Is  the 
damage  the  Inflation  is  doing  to  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  society.  Unless  brought 
under  control.  It  will  constrict  the  amount 
of  resources  available  for  income  support 
among  the  elderly  at  a  time  when  the  elder- 
ly population  is  expanding  greatly.  To  avoid 
the  consequcnti's  for  the  future  elderly  that 
the  current  combination  of  economic  and 
demographic  trends  otherwise  entail,  we 
must  begin  to  pursue  fundamental  changes 
in  the  current  income  support  structure  so 
that  we  can  accommodate  these  trends  and 
insure  the  most  effective  and  least  wasteful 
allocation  of  resources  possible.  Since  the 
overriding  cont^m  must  be  the  health  of 
the  economy,  the  changes  effected  in  the 
massive  income  support  structure  must  be 
sound  economic  policy  in  that  they  help 
dampen  inflation  while  encouraging  em- 
ployment and  productivity  growth. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT:  fundamental  change  IS 

mxoEo 
In  view  of  the  economic  and  demographic 
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trends  described  above,  social  security 
(OASI)  ought  to  be  changed  Incrementally, 
over  a  long  period  of  time  until  It  t>ecomes 
much  less  the  "social  insurance"  program  it 
is  today  and  much  more  a  national  "pen- 
sion" program  which  encourages  and  re- 
wards individual  work  effort.  In  the  process, 
the  welfare  and  social  adequacy  functions  of 
the  current  social  security  program  ought  to 
be  sorted  out  and  assumed  by  existing  or 
new  programs  specifically  designed  for  the 
purpose.  Such  a  revised  social  security  pro- 
gram should  be  rationally  related  to  other 
major  pension  and  retirement  systems,  pri- 
vate supplemental  pension  programs  and 
the  underlying  welfare  structure  so  that  the 
least  wasteful  allocation  of  resources  possi- 
ble is  achieved. 

The  Ass(x;iations  do  not  agree  «ith  those 
who  believe  that  social  security  can  be  per- 
petuated as  presently  structured  into  the 
future  and  that  only  minor  modifications  In 
the  program  are  needed.  Resistance  to  fun- 
damental change  is  unrealistic  in  the  light 
of  the  economic  and  demographic  trends 
outlined  earlier.  There  ought  to  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  in  dealing  with  these  trends  and 
their  effects.  Delay  will  only  jeopardize  the 
success  of  and  public  support  for  social  secu- 
rity particularly  if  the  consequences  of 
these  trends  are  dealt  with  only  when  they 
are  immediately  upon  us  and  of  crisis  pro- 
portions. 

Any  plan  for  restructuring  social  securily 
must  be  gradually  phased-in.  Whenever 
benefits  are  reduced  or  deliberalized  or  the 
rules  governing  eligibility  or  benefit  compu- 
tation are  x;hanged  in  any  manner  lengtliy 
transition  periods  must  be  provided  to  pro- 
tect the  reasonable  benefit  expectations  of 
people. 

a  national  pension  program:  basic 
characteristics 

A  national  pension  program  ought  to  in- 
clude the  following  major  characteristics. 
First,  the  benefit  formula  should  be  propor- 
tional and  relate  benefit  awards  closely  to 
earnings  records/payroll  tax  contributions. 
Second,  the  program  should,  on  average,  re- 
place not  less  than  that  percentage  (per- 
haps 50-60%)  of  the  Individual  worker's  pre- 
eligibillty  wage  income  that  would  l)e  neces- 
sary to  enable  that  worker  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  comparable  to  that 
achieved  prior  to  eligibility. 

Third,  the  welfare  and  social  adequacy 
benefit  elements  (i.e.  weighted  benefits  and 
dependents  benefits)  would  have  been 
phased  out,  placed  elsewhere,  and  financed 
through  other  programs  from  general  rev- 
enues but  primary  benefits  paid  to  workers 
would  be  Increased  in  order  to  achieve  the 
income  replacement  goal. 

Fourth,  age  65  should  remain  the  age  for 
receipt  of  full  benefits:  however,  strong  In- 
centives for  older  persons  to  continue  work- 
ing would  be  essential.  For  example,  actuari- 
ally increased  benefits  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  elect  to  defer  application  for 
cash  benefits  past  age  65.  And.  m.  impor- 
tant, existing  work  disincentives,  such  as 
the  earnings  limitation,  would  t>e  atioUshed. 
This  combination  of  increasing  work  incen- 
tives and  eliminating  disincentives  should 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  economy  and 
the  elderly's  income,  and  preclude  having  to 
resort  to  such  drastic  measures  as  raising 
the  age  for  receipt  of  full  benefits. 

Fifth,  every  employee  group  presently  not 
covered  by  social  security  should  have  the 
option  to  elect  such  coverage.  However,  no 
such  group  would  be  forced  to  accept  social 
security  coverage. 

Sixth,  with  respect  to  financing,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  financed  via  pay-as-you-go 
payroll  taxes  with  adequate  contingency  re- 
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serves.  Howei-er.  two  gener&l  revenue  de- 
vices should  1^  added  to  this  mechanism  to 
act  as  "econoiiic  safety  nets'"  protecting  the 
program  agaii  ist  the  financial  consequences 
that  high  rat  »s  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment would  otherwise  have  on  it. 
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nation,  unemployment  and  low  real  wage 
growth.  These  limited  uses  of  general  rev- 
enues would  also  put  financial  planning  for 
future  payroll  tax  needs  on  a  more  firm 
basis,  help  avoid  the  unemployment  and  in- 
flation pressure  that  payroll  tax  increases 
produce  and  "free  uo"  some  of  the  revenue 
potential  of  the  payroll  tax  mechanism  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  the  transition  costs 
of  phasing-in  the  national  pension  pro- 
gram.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
\Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  18,  1980.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  19 

9:00  a.m. 
•Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2294.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  y^ar  1981  for  mili- 
tary procurement  of  the  DOD.  focus- 
ing on  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pro- 
curement programs  with  the  exception 
of  the  subjects  of  tactical  air  and  air 
defense. 

212  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2004,  2015. 
and  2296.  bills  authorizing  funds  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 

•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Jurisprudence    and"  Governmental   Rela- 
tions Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2387,  proposed 
State  Justice  Institute  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  environmental 

effects  .of  increased  coal  use  in  the 

United  SUtes. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Business  meeting,  to  hear  and  consider 
the  nominations  of  Abraham  Katz.  of 
Florida,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  William  J.  Driver,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security;  John  L.  Palmer,  of  Virginia, 
and  Cesar  A.  Perales.  of  New  York, 
each  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
to  consider  pending  health  proposals. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 
4221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1181,  pro- 
ixwed  Tribal-State  Compact  Act;  and 
oh  the  substance  of  Part  C— Amend- 
ment Relating  to  Indians.  Title  25, 
U.S.C..  Sec.  161.  to  authorize  Indian 
tribes  to  petition  the  United  States  to 
reassume  Federal   Jurisdiction,   of  S. 
1722,  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
criminal  code;  and  an  application  of  a 
magistrate's  concept  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 


457  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  U.S. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    effect    of 
foreign    auto    imports    on    the    U.S. 
economy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:15  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1652,  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  nutrition  and  in- 
gredient information  on  food  labels, 
and  to  remove  the  burdens  on  the  food 
Industry  in  providing  such  informa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
8-146.  Capitol 


*BanklnK,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affain 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2004,  2015, 
and  2296,  bills  authorizing  funds  for 
urban  mass  transportation  programs. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Conferees 
On  S.  932,  authorizing  funds  to  establish 
the  production  of  synthetic  fuels,  gas- 
ohol,    solar    energy,    renewable    re- 
fources,  geothermal  energy,  to  estab- 
lish an_  energy  conservation  program 
and   energy   supply   targets,   and   to 
extend   the  Defense  Production  Act 
until  September  30, 1986. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 

To  resumfe  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  6f 

the  U.S. 

8-407,  Capitol 
3:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1968.  pro 
posed  Health  Incentives  Reform  Act. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
S:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina 
tlons. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  20 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  closed  hearings  to  assess  the 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
factors  affecting  world  oil  production 
and     consumption     over     the     next 
decade. 

8-407,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovemmdhtal  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
*Judlclar>- 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2377,  author- 
izing funds   for   fiscal  year   1981   for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Energy,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  resource  applications. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriatlona 

Interior  and  Related  Acencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pioposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Trana^brtation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  scope 
of    rental,    ogultlfainily,    and    public 
bousing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  5-year  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing  program. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
focusing  on  the  Industrial  Cost  Recov- 
ery Program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  to  hear 
and  consider  the  nominations  of  Abra- 
ham Katz,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce:  William  J. 
Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security;  John  L.  Palmer, 
of  Virginia,  and  Cesar  A.  Perales.  of 
New  York,  each  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: and  to  consider  pending  health 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  United 
States-Middle  East  policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1938,  to  in- 
crease government  efficiency  and  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  raising  the 
level    of    protection    for    the    public 
against   unnecessary   radiation   expo- 
sure. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Monopoly  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  as- 
pects of  the  cancer  insurance  industry. 
6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
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1982  for  dvUlan  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional   and   Community   Devt    pni 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  P.L.  95-592.  providing 
for  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  quajrule 
rubber  production.  ' 

4200  Dirksen  Buflding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subconimittee 
To  continue-doaed  hearings  on  propoaed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  inteUigence  activities  of 
the\;.S. 

8-407.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 
4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Open  business  meeting. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     th^     Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulxommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
lot  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  CouncU  op  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 
4221  pirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  of 
theU£. 

8-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2358.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>aR  Affalra 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  VS.  emi)argo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  raU  safety  laws  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  fo- 
cusing on  the  area  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials regulations. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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2221  Dirluen  Building 
Special  on  A.  [ing 
To  hold  orersight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plements tion  of  mandated  studies  and 
activities  as  outlined  in  Public  Law  95- 
478,  Old^*  Americans  Act. 
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Development  Subcommittee 
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235  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Kutdear  Remlation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2358,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
1083  for  the  Nudear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
scope  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
program  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412Aussell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  the  international 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommil 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urban  Development 

Action  Grant  of  the  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

•Parks,  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  Administra- 
tion officials  on  the  following  land 
conveyance  and  other  measures  affect- 
ing the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management:  S.  1506.  2261, 
1923,  1972,  1985.  1997,  2209.  1910.  1715. 
2307.  H.R.  1762.  3928.  1967.  and  920. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion   of   S.    1839.    authorizing    funds 


March  17,  1980 


through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

357  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977,  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National   Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Devclopnvenl  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     propo.spd 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  .vear  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriat  ions 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration.  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Suixiommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  conununity  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  begin  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Ffederal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


March  17,  1980 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  for  civilian  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Resource  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  environmental  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  En- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
301  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Depau'tment  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m 
Conferees 
On   H.R.    2313,   authorizing   funds   for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

S-207.  Capitol 

MARCH  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for     the     National     Transportation 

Safety  Board. 

235  Russell  Boilding 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by    the    Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralyzed  Veterans, 
Blinded  Veterans,  WWl  Veterans,  and 
Military  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirl'sen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  technical  research.  Etepart- 
ment  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784.  to  improve 

the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 

Joint  Federal-civilian  pooling  practices 

in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protx>sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 

10:00  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
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International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U-8. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  resume  <»nsideration  of  the  first 
concturent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sutx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  USI.  proposed 
Rail  Restructuring  Assistance  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUdbig 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

S-146  Cupitol 
APRIL  I 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirfcsen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    prop>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 

1982  for  civUian  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
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Science, 


mitt  le 
bold 


To 
for 


hearings  on  S.  1393.  authorizing 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
torograms    under    the    National 
Eart|iquake  Hazard  Reduction  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Attain 

hearings  on  the  recruitment 

1  etention  of  qualified  health-care 

professionals   to  staff  the   Veterans' 

s  health-care  facilities. 

412  Russell  Building 


*Vetermii3' 
To 
and 


hold 


Adni]  nistration'! 


10:00  a.m 

'Appropriations 

UUL>-In<^pendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hol^  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmat  is  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tiona  Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
Amei  ican  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  UA  Army  cemeterial 
pense  s. 


Appropri  itions 
ind 


Interior 
tee 
To 
budg^ 
for 


coi  itinue 


•ths 


hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirlisen  Building 
Sousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
or  housing,  community  develop- 
programs.  and  the  urban  devel- 
t  action  grant  of  the  Depart- 
)f  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


Banking, 

Housing 
To 
laUon 
1981 
ment 
opmeitt 
ment 
ment. 


Budget 
To  continue 


ooncuvent 
forth 
budgel 
new 


Energy  an  1 
Business 
calendLT 


'Labor  an< 

Education, 

mittee 

To  resun 

Youth 

8.2385 


1:00  p.m. 
Office  of 
The  Boal'd 
the  Te  ;hnology 
Counci 


^rOOpjn. 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 


Agriculture , 
Uted 
To  resunJe 
estimats 


Judiciary 
To  contliAie 
izing  f  iqids 
grams 
ment  o4  Justice. 


Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 


ex- 


1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 


5302  Dirksen  Building 


consideration  of  the  first 

budget  resolution  setting 

recommended    levels    of    total 

outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 

budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Natural  Resources 
meeting,  to  consider  pending 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


hearings  on  title  H,  proposed 
Education  and  Training  Act.  of 
proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


l}echno1ogy  Assessment 

to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with 
_    Assessment  Advisory 
on  pending  business  items. 

ET-IOO.  Capitol 


'Approprti  Lions 
Transporti  tion  Subcommittee 
To  resun  e  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimat  »s  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


APRILS 


A|  ;cnc 


Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
icies  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Depart^tent  of  Agriculture. 

8-128,  Capitol 


hearings  on  S.  2377,  author- 

J  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 

ulministered   by   the  Depart- 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  ocean  pollution 
research  and  monitoring  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  climatic  effects 
of  carbon  dioxide  buildup  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Title  II,  pro- 
posed Youth  Education  and  Training 
Act,  of  S.  2385,  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2153,  1486,  and 
1572.  bills  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  OSHA  regulatioa  for  certain 
workplaces  with  good  safety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Tnuisportatlon  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
'International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2097,  propose 
Joint    Export    Marketing    Assistance 
Act,  and  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion  Act   and   S.   2104,   proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
wiU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
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cials  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  for  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans.. 

412  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2153,  1486, 
and  1572.  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces    with    good    safety    and 
heaRh  records. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and 'Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1424,  proposed 
International  Health  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  propose^  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quoU  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

357  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resimfie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2153.  1486, 
and  1572,  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
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tion  from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces  with  good  safety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     protKtscd 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

8-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirlisen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

"n^asury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  EKDD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  t4)81 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es« 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.n\. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  SubcomnUttee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL28 
9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  IMrksen  Buildinc 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Sulx^mmittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider    recommendations    which    it 
wUl  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  EInergy  Informa- 
tion Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proix>sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  PoUcy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budgel 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 

•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  faculties.  S.  759,  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabiUties  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  H.R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subconmiittee 


5654 


tinuttis 


To  hol< 
til 
FC 
ry 
Rf 
Fe 

Prom 


C(  mmission 


Relmt<His. 
FedeiU 


Hand  capped 
Confc  rence 


2:00  p.in. 


Approprii  ,tlons 

Military  <  !onstruction  Subcommittee 
To    ooi  itinue    hearings    on    proposed 
budge  t  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAYl 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUI>-Ind«  pendent    Agencies   Subcommit- 


tee 
To  hold 
timat<s 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopr  tent. 


Appropria  Lions 
ai>d 


Interior 
tee 
To  hold 
timatet 
Laod 
tbe 
ation 


Appropriations 
Treasury 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

Water  Conservation  Fund  of 

_    Conservation  and  Recre- 

qervice. 

1224  Dirtcsen  Building 


Htritage 


To  hold 
timatei 
Genenl 


'Judiciary 
To  resunle 
ing  fui|ds 
grams 
ment 


o 


'Labor  and 
Child  and 
mittee 
To   hold 
might 
youth 


10:00  a.m. 


cont  nue 


0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture 
lated 
To  resumk 
estiniat(8 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriati>ns 


Military  Cohstruction 
To  resum  ; 
estimate  s 
tary  con  struction 


be«u1ngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

Elections  Commission,  Adviso- 

on  Intergovernmental 

Advisory    Committee    on 

Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 

the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 

and  the  Administrative 

of  the  U  A 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


1318  Dirksen  Building 
Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 


General 


Postal    Service,    and 
Goveniment  Subcommittee 

learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
administered   by   the   Depart- 
Justice. 

2228  Dh-ksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Human  Development  Subcom- 


ii 


hearings  on   issues   Congress 
consider    which    would   affect 
the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 


Appropriat  ons 

HXTD-Indei  endent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To 
budget 
for  the 
Urtwnl 


hearings    on     proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Housing  and 
development 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MAT  6 


Aiencies 


Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Departi^ent  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  7 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
V£.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcon-  .littee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  resum^  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Approt>riations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
Issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
prevenUble  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mill- 
of  the  DOD. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
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to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  dlsabUity  com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  19 
9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  under  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  20 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumptio»over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2377,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1CARCH2S 
10:00  un. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    the    Department    of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
lYansportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
12^4  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed Fair  Financial  Information 
Practices  Act.  and  S.  1929.  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  31 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  restmie  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  productkm  and 
consumpUon  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuOding 
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The  Senat  e 
on  the  expii  ition 
called  to  orler 
Senator  f  roi  i 


The 
L.  R.  Elson, 
prayer: 


PRAYER 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
DX>..  offered  the  following 


NATIOMAI,   D^T    OF   PRATEK   FOR    HOSTAGES 
IN   IKAN 


The  Cong]  ess 
Day  of  Natio  aal 
in  Iran.  Accof  dingly 
Let  us  pray: 


Eternal  Pither, 
bind  us  heaft 
soul  to  soul 
languish  as 
prayers  be  oiA- 
anguish,  their 
them  in  thei- 
ness.   Grant 
their  familie; 
compassion.     . 
Guide,  by  Thy 
tion's  negotiators 
Iran  from  vie  lence 
bility  and  est  ablish 
ment   of   con  ipetence 
justice.  RemQve 
structs  Thy 
Iran,  in  our 
Thy  klngdomk 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
of  the  recess,  and  was 
by  Hon.  Carl  Lkvdi,  a 
the  State  of  Michigan. 


has  declared  today  the 

Prayer  for  the  hostages 

we  offer  our  prayer. 


who  rulest  over  all, 
to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
to  our  fellow  citizens  who 
l^ostages  in  Iran.  May  their 
prayers,  their  anguish  our 
hope  our  hope.  Be  with 
loneliness  and  homesick- 
comfort   and  strength   to 
Invest  their  keepers  with 
fairness,     and     restraint, 
higher  wisdom,  this  Na- 
Deliver  the  people  of 
injustice,  and  insta- 
for  them  a  govern - 
cMnpassion   and 
from  us  whatever  ob- 
iurpose,  work  Thy  will  in 
ration,  and  in  the  world  for 
sake.  Amen. 


APPOINTMEn'  OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DED   PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIpING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  reid  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  he  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnoscn). 

The  assistai  it  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  Iett4r: 

U.S.  Senate, 

I  RESIDENT    PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washi  igton,  DC.  March  18,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  pi  ovislons  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
Of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Hoi  lorable  Carl  Levin,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Cl  air. 

VAkREN   O.    MaCNTJSON. 

President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.   LEVIN 
chair  as  Actini ; 


RECOGNmO  S 


The  ACTIN3 
pore.  Under  tl^e 
jority  leader 


Mr.  ROBER' ' 

I  was  saddene< 


thereupon   assimied   the 
President  pro  tempore. 


OP  THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
previous  order,  the  ma- 
recognized. 


AN  UNTIM]  IjY  LOSS  FOR  WEST 
VIRGINtA  AND  AMERICA 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
to  Ipam  this  morning  of 


the  death  last  night  of  Representative 
John  M.  Slack  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia.  I  knew 
and  worked  with  John  Slack  for  many 
years.  West  Virginia  has  lost  a  dedicated 
Congressman,  and  the  Congress  and  our 
country  have  been  denied  the  services  of 
a  good  and  conscientious  Representative. 
John  Slack  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1958.  Previ- 
ous to  that  election,  he  had  served  in 
the  Armed  Feces  in  World  War  n,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Kanawha 
County  Court  and  the  assessor  of  Kana- 
wha County.  In  the  House.  Congress- 
man Slack  was  chairman  of  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. A  man  of  outstanding  character 
and  exemplary  moderation,  he  was  recog- 
nized widely  for  his  wise  counsel  and 
mature  judgment  on  issues  vital  to  our 
country  and  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
alike. 

Throughout  his  years  in  Congress. 
John  Slack  proved  himself  ever-respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  best  interests  of 
the  Third  District.  Moreover,  as  a  con- 
gressional colleague,  he  was  always  co- 
operative and  helpful.  Though  he  was  a 
deeply  committed  and  concerned  citizen 
and  patriot,  he  knew  the  value  of  reason 
and  perspective  in  the  arena  of  public 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  today  with 
thousands  of  my  fellow  West  Virginians 
in  the  Third  District  and  throughout  our 
State  in  mourning  the  passing  of  Con- 
gressman Slack,  and  I  extend  to  his 
family  and  many  friends  my  personal 
condolences  on  our  mutual  loss.  In  a 
genuine  sense,  all  West  Virginians  share 
m  the  untimely  death  of  John  Slack, 
and  we  shall  long  be  indebted  to  him 
for  the  contributions  he  made  to  our 
lives  and  our  well-being. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  John  Slack  of 
West  Virginia,  an  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress  for  more  than  20  years  and 
a  great  friend  and  champion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Appalachian  region. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressman Slack  on  a  number  of  confer- 
ence committees  on  public  works  legis- 
lation over  the  years.  I  came  to  know  him 
as  a  diligent,  industrious,  and  extremely 
talented  legislator  and  public  servant 
who  always  kept  his  constituents'  best 
interests  well  in  mind. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciarv,  John  Slack  ex- 
erted a  powerful  and  positive  influence 
on  the  management  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, and  that  good  influence  will  be 
sorely  and  sadly  missed. 

I  know  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  join  me  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Mrs.  Slack  and  her  family 
in  this  time  of  sorrow.  But  they  may  be 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  John 
Slack  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
weU  through  many  of  its  most  challeng- 
ing years,  and  his  work  has  made  this 
country  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
(The  following  occurred  later: ) 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  today's  session  our  majority  leader. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, expressed  a  tribute,  a  very  mean- 
ingful tribute,  for  our  very  close  col- 
league  from   West   Virginia,   John   M. 
Slack.  Jr.,  who  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  who  has  now  left 
his  duties  here  to  continue  a  life  eternal. 
I  was  not  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  at 
that  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  remarks  I  shall  now  make 
appear  following  the  words  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  rather  slowly  because  I  realize  that 
when  a  very  close  personal  friend  as  well 
as  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Hill  leaves 
me,  in  a  very  real  sense  something  has 
gone  from  my  own  life. 

I  join  in  expressing  sorrow  at  the  very 
sudden  passing  of  Representative  John 
M.  Slack.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  for 
many,  many  years.  John  had  a  long  con- 
gressional career.  He  had  a  very  produc- 
tive career. 

His  service  was  constructive  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Third  District  he  served. 
He  represented  those  people  with  ability, 
with  integrity,  and  with  honor.  His  col- 
leagues in  both  bodies,  but  especially  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respected 
him  for  the  attention  that  he  gave  to  de- 
tail, the  type  of  inquiries  that  he  directed 
at  the  witnesses  who  came  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
which  he  was  a  leader. 

John  Slack  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions. I  never  found  John  being 
slightly  for  this  or  slightly  against  a  sub- 
ject, in  his  attitudes.  He  had  strong  con- 
victions. His  positions  on  public  ques- 
tions, Mr.  President,  were  never  in  doubt. 
Not  that  he  spoke  quickly  in  making  a 
decision,  but  when  he  made  the  decision 
it  was  one  that  was,  in  his  thought  and 
character,  well  reasoned. 


i  *  ""^  "'*""""  'y'"'^'  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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He  was  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  Charleston,  which  is  the 
State  capital  of  our  State. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Kanawha 
County  Commission  and  as  coimty  asses- 
sor in  Kanawha  before  his  election  to  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives  in  1958. 
That  was  the  election  in  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  were  chosen  by  a  con- 
stituency covering  the  55  counties  of 
West  Virginia. 

John  Slack  demonstrated  understand- 
ing, and  always  his  effort  was  one  in 
which  he  proved  to  be  an  effective  ad- 
herent. 

In  his  approach  to  the  study  and  to  the 
solution  of  major  problems  in  our  coun- 
try, he  went  beyond  the  congressional 
district  that  he  represented  and  became 
in  the  fullest  degree  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  diligent  worker.  I  know  of  no 
man  who  mastered  the  complexities  of 
budgeting  and  agency  operations  in  a 
better  manner  than  John  Slack.  He 
served,  as  I  repeat,  his  ccmstituency,  but 
his  service  was  never  narrow. 

Mrs.  Randolph  and  I  cherished  a  per- 
sonal friendship  with  John  and  Frances, 
who  so  often  was  at  his  side  as  he 
traveled  through  his  district,  doing  good 
worlcs.  We  shall  remember  them  and 
their  son,  John  m:  and  often  recall  his 
happy  family  life.  We  extend — as  will 
many,  many  others,  not  just  in  the 
way  I  am  doing  it  here  but  in  quiet  prayer 
and  in  remembrance  as  they  go  about 
their  work  today — heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
tomorrow  beyond  the  today  that  takes 
place  on  this  Earth.  I  am  a  believer  that 
John  Slack  will  share  in  that  tomorrow 
as  a  part  of  the  Creator's  plan  for  his 
continuing  life. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 


STATEMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  PRINCI- 
PLES  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Republican  Conference  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  a  statement  of  economic 
principles  which  we  commended  to  the 
administration's  consideration  in  de- 
vising a  new  and  more  effective  program 
to  combat  inflation. 

The  Republican  statement  was  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  whose  expertise 
in  economic  matters  has  long  been  a 
credit  to  the  Senate  and  the  country. 

We  believe  this  statement  of  principles 
forms  the  foundation  for  a  constructive 
program  of  economic  recovery,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  we  urge  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  give  this  statement  their 
careful  consideration.  ^^ 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  statement  appear  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement 

The  Senate  Republican  Conference,  hav- 
ing met  to  consider  the  Inflation  crisis,  has 
adopted  the  following  declaration: 

We  consider  Inflation  to  be  the  number 
on;  domestic  crisis  we  face  today.  It  must 
be  stopped  and  then  reversed.  Inflation  Is 
destroying  the  purchasing  power  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  people  and  Is 
steadily  eroding  the  economic  and  social 
foundations  of  our  Nation.  Inflation  Is  caus- 
ing taxes  to  rise  as  a  percentage  of  income 
for  most  American  families;  It  Is  driTlng  up 
the  cost  of  government;  it  Is  weakening  our 
competitive  position  In  the  world;  it  Is  en- 
couraging spending  Instead  of  saving;  and 
It  Is  robbing  us  of  our  ability  to  plan  for 
the  future,  thereby  stifling  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  modernization  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustrial machine.  Also,  the  international 
position  of  the  doUar  as  the  linchpin  of  the 
International  monetary  system  requires  that 
we  get  Inflation  under  control.  We  must  re- 
assure the  worl<<  and  the  overseas  holders  of 
the  more  than  $900  billion  in  VS.  dollars  of 
our  resolve  to  stop  the  dollar  from  becoming 
a  depreciating  asset. 

The  Administration  does  not  now  have,  nor 
has  It  had,  a  viable  and  coherent  program 
for  flghtlng  inflation.  Administration  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  Inconsistent,  un- 
predictable and  disjointed,  and  have  been 
Initiated  haphazardly  over  the  past  three 
years.  The  present  18%  Inflation  rate  com- 
pares to  the  4£%  annual  rate  which  existed 
at  the  end  of  President  Ford's  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Administration's  frequently  contradic- 
tory pronouncements  have  sent  mixed  signals 
which  make  it  impossible  for  Americans  to 
know,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  must  make  their 
basic  economic  decisions. 

Furthermore,  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  has  shown  no  capability  to  control 
the  growth  of  federal  entitlement  programs 
In  order  to  restrain  government  spending. 

We  believe  the  following  principles  must 
be  implemented  to  control  inflation  and 
offer  Americans  a  positive  economic  pro- 
gram on  which  they  can  count  year  after 
year  and  will  promote  real  economic  growth 
and  jobs  in  the  private  sector: 

1.  A  limitation  of  Federal  outlays  to  a 
percentage  of  the  Oross  National  Product 
(ONP)  must  be  adopted,  and  we  establish 
this  figure  at  21%  for  FY  1981. 

2.  The  Federal  budget  for  FY  1981  must 
be  balanced  without  tax  Increases  (and  as  a 
threshold,  rescissions  will  have  to  be  made  In 
spending  for  FY  1980)  and  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  balanced  budget  over  a  period 
of  years. 

3.  Federal  taxes  must  be  reduced  and  tax 
laws  changed  to  encourage  greater  individual 
and  business  savings.  Investment,  output  and 
productivity  and  thus  more  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

4.  America's  energy  dependence  on  foreign 
imports  must  be  reduced  by  60  percent  over 
the  next  decade  through  conservation  and 
domestic  energy  production. 

6.  An  immediate  program  of  regulatory 
reform  must  be  undertaken. 

6.  A  real  export  drive  must  be  Imple- 
mented. 

7.  The  formation  of  appropriate  labor- 
management  committees  to   deal   with   the 


problems  of  worker  morale  and  of  youth  and 
structural  unemployment  must  be  encour- 
aged to  Improve  the  participation  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  U.S.  work  force. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  dec- 
laration of  principles  developed  by  an  ad 
hoc  committee  of  Republicans,  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  chair,  with  a  number  of 
others  of  my  colleagues,  in  my  Judgment 
advances  a  vigorous,  forward-looking  ac- 
tion program,  not  on  the  negative  but  on 
the  positive  side.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  are  going  to  beat  inflation,  Mr. 
President,  by  increasing  productivity; 
the  modernization  of  the  American  in- 
dustrial m{u:hine;  the  acquisition  of  new 
markets;  and  a  general  coming  to  life 
of  the  American  system. 

That  is  the  way  we  have  always  beaten 
it,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  beat  it  now.  Anything  which  is  strictly 
negative,  dampening,  recession  produc- 
ing is  not  going  to  deal  with  inflation  in 
a  way  that  gives  us  a  long-term  solution. 
It  is  only  going  to  get  us  into  very  deep 
trouble  and  further  disable  us,  not  only 
in  economic  but  in  security  terms,  from 
doing  what  has  to  be  done  in  this  woiid 
to  keep  the  peace  and  give  all  men  and 
women  some  kind  of  a  reasonable  chance 
to  get  somewhere  economically.  Our  dec- 
laration of  principles  affords  the  coun- 
try the  appropriate  and  necessary  blend 
of  short-  and  long-range  remedies  for 
inflation  that  will  deal  with  the  problem 
as  well  as  prepare  the  foundation  for 
sustained  eccmomic  progress. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  jrield  for  jiut  a 
half  minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
Senator  Javtts  is  on  the  floor,  I  would 
like  to  pay  great  tribute  to  him  and 
to  the  Senate  Republican  ctmference. 
Under  Senator  JAvrrs'  leadership,  the 
conference  last  week  ad(K>ted  a  set  of 
economic  principles  that  seize  tiie  initia- 
tive in  combating  inflation.  Our  state- 
ment says  that,  when  dealing  with  infla- 
tion, the  factors  we  have  devel<n>ed  and 
unanimously  approved,  present  a  bal- 
anced economic  program  to  the  coimtry. 
What  is  more,  our  program  gets  to  the 
very  root  causes  of  inflation. 

Diese  principles  were  enunciated 
nearly  a  year  ago  by  the  Senate  Repub- 
licans, liiey  should  have  been  imple- 
mented then.  ITiere  was  not  any  recep- 
tivity for  them.  Today  I  hope  the 
country  and  the  administratiOD  are  far 
more  receptive  to  these  important  anti- 
inflaticm  steps. 

Budget  cutting  is  important.  It  is  the 
very  first  of  our  principles.  We  intend 
to  move  toward  a  balanced  budget  Just 
as  we  intend  to  limit  the  level  of  Federal 
expenditures  to  21  percent  of  ONP.  But 
we  get  to  the  heart  and  fundamental 
cause  of  inflation  when  we  deal  with 
productivity,  capital  formation,  and 
incentives  for  Investmait.  We  must 
address  the  cooperative  things  that 
industry  and  labor  must  do  together. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  join 

of  the  distinguished  Sen- 

:  llinois    (Mr.   Percy)    with 

Senator  Javits'  leadership. 

7eiy  helpful  to  all  of  those 

id  hoc  committee.  I  believe 

a   prescription   for   the 

and  for  the  American 

that  it  would  be  noted 

the  administration  but  by 
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America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no 

for  my   time   under  the 
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majority  leader. 

C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Republican  leader. 
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PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
^nator    from    Virginia    is 


BUDGET  MAGIC 

P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
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of  $5  billion  in  1980  and  a 
billion  for  1981  nets  out  to  a 
of  $2  billion. 


Yet  by  adroit  use  of  rhetorical  mir- 
rors, the  President  focused  pubhc  at- 
tention on  his  proposed  elimination  of 
$13  bilhon  in  largely  unspecified  spend- 
ing cuts  for  1981. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  $10  billion 
in  increases  which  he  also  projected  for 
the  coming  year,  offsetting  all  but  $3 
biUicHi  of  his  cuts.  Nor  did  anyone 
notice  the  $5  billion  spending  boost  for 
1980. 

The  President  also  succeeded  in  pub- 
licizing the  fact  that  his  1981  budget  is 
now  in  balance.  Or  at  least,  so  he  claims. 

In  January,  his  1981  budget  had  a  $16 
billion  deficit.  And  his  net  spending  cut 
for  next  year  is  $3  biUion.  So  how  did 
he  achieve  balance,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
achieved? 

You  guessed  it— by  projecting  an  $11 
to  $12  billion  increase  in  taxes,  largely 
due  to  inflation  and  proposing  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends, 
picking  up  another  $2  billion. 

In  addition,  he  is  preparing  an  $11 
bilhon  gasoline  tax. 

The  President's  budget  revision  is 
totally  inadequate.  In  no  way  will  the 
President's  proposal  get  spending  under 
control. 

I  am  proposing  reductions  of  some  $26 
billion  for  1981,  many  of  which  I  have 
discussed  in  earher  Senate  speeches. 
Moreover,  I  have  under  consideration 
several  alternative  combinations  of  pro- 
posals for  further  reductions  which 
could  be  made  as  necessary. 

There  is  no  painless  way  to  cut  the 
galloping  growth  rate  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, with  all  its  inflationary  conse- 
quences. 

Unfortunately,  President  Carter  still 
seems  to  be  seeking  a  poUtically  pain- 
less path  to  getting  inflation  under  con- 
trol— using  mirrors  and  rhetoric  instead 
of  meaningful  cuts  in  spending. 

It  will  not  work,  and  the  sooner  the 
President  recognizes  that  fact,  the  sooner 
we  can  get  on  with  the  deadly  serious 
business  of  ending  double-digit  inflation. 


THE  EMBARGO  IS  FAILING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  4,  President  Carter,  in 
response  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, announced  what  initially  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tough  policy  restricting 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

Events  have  shown  that  the  tough 
words  have  not  been  implemented  in 
policy. 

For  example,  subsequent  to  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  apparently  gave  formal  ap- 
proval to  the  shipment  to  Russia  by  an 
American  company  of  a  complete  auto- 
mated assembly  line  for  making  large 
diesel  engines,  possible  for  use  in 
armored  vehicles.  Similar  examples 
abound. 

On  March  10,  Amaud  De  Borchgrave 
published  a  valuable  article  in  News- 


week which  provides  an  excellent  over- 
view of  the  actual  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  European  govern- 
ments toward  trade  with  Russia  in  the 
post- Afghanistan  period. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Mr.  De  Borch- 
grave's  report  that  Yves  Laulan,  NATO's 
former  director  for  economic  affairs,  is 
arguing  that  the  Western  countries  are 
now  "funding  two  defense  budgets— 
their  own  and  the  Kremlin's." 

The  process  of  turning  over  wholesale 
to  Russia  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
advanced  technology  developed  at  great 
expense  in  the  West  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue,  notwithstanding 
proflts  earned  by  American  and  West 
European  corporations. 

I  favor  a  total  embargo  on  all  trade 
with  Russia  and  its  military  allies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  Newsweek  by 
Amaud  De  Borchgrave  and  other  mate- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Embargo  Is  Failikc 
(By  Amaud  De  Borchgrave) 
Soon  after  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  a 
Belgian  industrialist  asked  his  country's 
Foreign  Minister.  Henri  Slmonet.  whether 
his  firm  should  slow  down  Its  construction 
of  a  huge  chemical  complex  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Replied  Simonet:  "No,  keep  going." 
In  Paris  two  weeks  ago.  Dzhermen  Ovi- 
shlanl.  a  top  Soviet  trade  negotiator  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Prime  Minister  Aleksei  Kosy- 
gln.  held  three  days  of  talks  with  French  ec- 
onomic officials.  Their  decision:  full  speed 
ahead  toward  the  goal  of  trebling  Franco- 
Soviet  trade  by  1985. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  hope  that  Western 
Europe  will  follow  its  lead  in  imposing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  pun- 
ishment for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  But 
the  embargo  on  high-technology  trade  isn't 
holding.  Recently,  Lawrence  Brady,  a  former 
U.S.  Commerce  Department  export  official, 
warned  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  Western 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  would  be  back  to 
normal  within  months.  He  is  rapidly  being 
proven  right.  Apart  from  a  few  token  ges- 
tures— such  as  modest  increase  in  the  in- 
terest rate  on  Soviet  loans — the  allies  have 
done  little  to  hurt  their  commercial  ties  to 
Moscow.  For  France,  among  others,  this 
buslness-as-usual  approach  is  paying  off 
handsomely.  French  companies  are  suddenly 
getting  the  Kremlin's  nod  on  projects  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  They  may 
even  land  a  $500  million  deal  for  an  alumi- 
num smelter  in  Siberia  that  Alcoa  froze  be- 
cause of  Afghanistan. 

To  maintain  the  commercial  connection 
with  Western  Europe,  Soviet  diplomats  are 
courting  politicians,  labor  leaders  and  jour- 
nalists. Their  message  is  that  "a  minor  police 
action  in  Afghanistan  must  not  be  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  regional  detente  in  Eu- 
rope." The  Soviets  constantly  play  down  the 
significance  of  Afghanistan,  hinting  that 
their  occupation  forces  may  withdraw  if  the 
country  can  be  protected  from  "outside  in- 
terference." That  message  was  played  again 
last  week  when  Soviet  President  Leonid 
Brezhnev  met  with  Armand  Hammer,  chair- 
man of  Occidental  Petroleum,  a  U.S.  com- 
pany that  stands  to  lose  from  a  cut  in  East- 
West  trade. 

Proselytizing:  With  the  exception  of  Brit- 
ain's   Margaret    Thatcher,    West    European 


leaders  are  reluctant  to  do  anything  that 
would  offend  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  The 
Soviets  are  constantly  proselytizing  about 
the  growing  relevance  of  Soviet  military 
power  to  Europe's  future — and.  by  implica- 
tion, about  the  growing  irrelevance  of  Amer- 
ican power.  And  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc — 
a  two-way  flow  that  amounted  to  nearly  t80 
billion  last  year — is  much  more  important 
to  the  economies  of  Western  Europe  than  It 
is  to  U.S.  business. 

Soviet  exports  to  West  Oermany.  Russia's 
biggest  Western  trade  partner,  soared  to  $4.5 
billion  In  1979,  up  28  per  cent.  West  Ger- 
many gets  17  per  cent  of  its  natural  gas  from 
the  U.S.SJi.,  along  with  38  percent  of  its  en- 
riched uranium  for  nuclear  power.  Negotia- 
tions are  under  way  between  the  Russians 
and  a  German  consortium  for  a  $12  bUlion 
natural-gas  pipeline  deal. 

In  addition  to  their  economic  stake  In 
good  relations  with  Moscow,  West  German 
leaders  know  that  the  Soviets  might  respond 
to  an  embargo  by  subjecting  West  Berlin  to 
another  squeeze  play.  "Berlin,"  said  a  high- 
ranking  Common  Market  official,  "is  tailor- 
made  for  financial  and  trade  blackmail."  As 
a  result,  there  are  continuing  talks  on  ac- 
cords to  Improve  West  Berlin's  physical  links 
with  West  Germany — a  package  that  will 
bring  East  Germany  hundreds  of  millions  of 
additional  Deutsche  marks.  Plans  call  for 
widening  and  dredging  East  German  canals 
lending  into  West  Berlin  to  accommodate 
bigger  barges,  building  an  autobahn  to  con- 
nect Eisenach  in  the  E^t  with  Bad  Hersfeld 
in  the  West  and  Improving  rail  service. 

Since  1967.  Western  countries  and  Japan 
have  signed  about  2,500  Industrial  agree- 
ments with  Soviet-bloc  countries,  including 
hundreds  of  "turnkey"  plants.  In  the  last 
seven  years  alone,  the  U.5.S.R.  has  bought 
$18  billion  In  capital  goods — mostly  for  its 
chemical,  power  and  automotive  industries, 
which  depend  heavily  on  high  technology. 
Western  equipment  is  now  producing  80 
per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  polyethylene, 
75  per  cent  of  its  chemical  fertilizer  and  40 
per  cent  of  its  cement. 

Trucks  and  Engines:  The  Fiat-built  plant 
at  Togliatti  turns  out  about  half  of  Russia's 
automobile  production.  At  the  Kama  River 
truck  plant — erected  virlth  130  U.S.  licenses — 
the  Soviets  manufacture  150.000  trucks  a 
year  and  100.000  spare  engines.  Trucks  and 
engines  built  in  that  factory  are  being  used 
in  Afghanistan. 

All  the  policy  planners  and  experts  I  talked 
to  in  recent  weeks  in  Ehiropean  capitals  con- 
cede that  the  West  has  contributed  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Russia's  huge  military  build- 
up over  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  "There 
Is  no  way  the  Soviet  Union  could  continue 
to  spend  from  13  to  15  per  cent  of  its  GNP 
on  the  military  without  Western  assistance," 
one  Common  Market  high  commissioner  said 
privately.  Where  Western  technology  does 
not  make  a  direct  contribution  to  Soviet  de- 
fense, Western  trade  and  credits  (now  near- 
Ing  $70  billion  for  all  Eastern  countries) 
have  eased  the  burden  on  Russia's  civilian 
sector  and  allowed  Soviet  leaders  the  latitude 
to  allocate  even  larger  resources  to  the  mili- 
tary. To  a  man,  Europe's  intelligence  direc- 
tors have  reported  this  to  their  political  su- 
periors. So  why  isn't  anyone  listening?  Re- 
plies the  Common  Market  high  commission- 
er: "It  is  such  an  explosive  subject  that  It 
has  almost  become  taboo  to  talk  about  It." 

Samuel  Pisar,  a  prominent  consultant  on 
and  advocate  'of  East-West  trade,  concedes 
that  Western  technology  is  routinely  exam- 
ined by  special  KGB  analytical  groups  to 
determine  potential  military  usage.  Pisar's 
disclaimer:  "I  simply  don't  believe  that  the 
soviet  military  gets  that  much  out  of  It  " 


Other  experts  take  a  grimmer  view.  Tvea 
Laulan,  NATO's  former  director  for  eco- 
nomic affairs  and  an  expert  on  East-West 
trade,  argues  that  Western  countries  now 
are  funding  two  defense  budgets — their  own 
and  the  Kremlin's. 

(From  the  News  World,  Mar.  14,  1980] 

U.S.  Pushes  War  Tech  Sale  to  Soviets 
(By  Robert  Morton  and  Ted  Agres) 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Department  has  urged 
a  New  Jersey  company  to  sell  a  multimilUon 
dollar  assembly  line  system  to  a  Soviet  fac- 
tory with  full  knowledge  that  the  equipment 
would  be  used  to  manufacture  trucks  and 
personnel  carriers  of  the  type  used  in  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  transaction  appears  to  represent  a 
clear  and  dramatic  disregard  of  President 
Carter's  "tough"  response  to  the  Soviet  at- 
tack on  Afghanistan,  in  which  sales  and 
licensing  of  technology  with  mUitary  appli- 
cations were  banned. 

A  spokesman  for  Ingersoll  Rand  Corp.  told 
The  News  World  that  Its  order  for  the  as- 
sembly line  system  was  first  received  last 
March,  but  following  the  Carter  speech  on 
January  4.  the  company  checked  with  the 
Commerce  Department  to  see  If  the  sale 
would  be  affected  by  the  president's  ban. 

"About  two  weeks  ago,"  the  Commerce  De- 
partment gave  the  go-ahead  for  the  trans- 
action, the  spokesman  said. 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  Soviets  will  be  buy- 
ing U.S.  technology  with  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  svtpplied  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  use  in  its  military  effort  to  dominate 
Afghanistan. 

Well  Informed  sources,  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified,  said  the  Commerce  Department 
went  further  than  approving  the  sale  to  the 
Kama  River  factory.  Officials  actively  en- 
couraged the  deal. 

And  they  did  so  even  after  being  regularly 
reminded  of  a  December  10  briefing  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  which  Underr.ecretary  of  De- 
fense Dr.  William  Perry  testified  that  the 
Kama  River  facility  had  the  Soviet  military 
as  its  prime  customer,  the  sources  said. 

Ingersoll  Rand  could  have  collected  insur- 
ance for  a  terminated  contrstct  with  the 
Soviets  only  If  the  Commerce  Department 
canceled  its  general  license  to  export  the 
partially  completed  assembly  line  system,  the 
sources  explained. 

But  despite  the  company's  concern  about 
completing  the  transaction  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Soviet  Invasion.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  urged  Ingersoll  Rand  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  shipment  of  the  ss^tem  In 
September  of  this  year,  the  sources  said. 

Furthermore,  questions  about  the  admin- 
istration of  Carter's  suspension  of  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  to  the  Soviets  are  being 
raised  at  a  time  when  the  president  may  Just 
be  learning  of  the  continued  sales  of  systems 
with  military  applications  to  the  Russians. 

"I'm  concerned  that  the  president  Is  not 
being  Informed  of  the  whole  issue  of  the 
diversion  of  technology  to  the  Soviets."  said 
a  U.S.  Senate  source  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified. 

Officials  at  the  Commerce  Department  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  sur- 
rounded the  Issue  of  applying  Carter's  ban 
to  individual  transactions. 

Gary  Teske,  an  official  in  the  Department's 
_Bureau  of  East-West  Trade,  acknowledged 
that  technology  with  military  applications 
was  Included  in  the  ban  and  that  the  Inger- 
soll Rand  system  could  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  military  vehicles. 

"But   then  again,  you  have  to  look  at 


the  fact  that  anyone  In  the  world  could  aell 
the  Soviets  such  a  system,"  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, Dan  Landa.  told  The  News  World  that 
economic  factors  play  a  role  In  deciding 
what  equipment  will  be  exported. 

"Part  of  the  reason  for  It  Is  these  coet- 
benefit  analyses,"  he  said.  "There  Is  a  very 
live  and  very  significant  position:  If  they're 
going  to  get  it  anyway,  what  kind  of  effec- 
tive sense  does  It  make"  not  to  sell  it  to 
them? 

"This  Is  a  big  Issue  here,"  said  an  Informed 
source  at  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
"Some  people  have  gotten  fired  because  they 
disagreed  with  the  decisions  being  made."  He 
added  that  the  battle  over  export  policies  Is 
Intense  and  Is  being  waged  "In  the  higher 
levels  of  the  department." 

"It's  a  hypocritical  policy."  he  added,  "when 
they  tell  other  countries  to  cut  off  trade  with 
the  Soviets  and  we  ourselves  don't  do  it." 

Lawrence  J.  Brady,  a  high-ranking  depart- 
ment official  who  resigned  his  $S0.000-a-year 
Job  last  year  after  being  demoted  as  a  result 
of  his  controversial  testimony  to  Congress 
that  the  department  was  not  enforcing  Its 
own  Internal  regulations,  also  criticized  the 
handling  of  the  Ingersoll  Rand  deal  yester- 
day. 

"Commerce  is  playing  a  word  game."  he 
said  in  reference  to  department  officials' 
claim  that  the  Kama  River  sale  bad  been 
approved  because  It  was  not  "high  technol- 
ogy" requiring  a  validated  export  license. 

He  explained  that  "general  license"  tech- 
nology such  as  the  Ingersoll  Rand  assembly 
system  for  manufacturing  V-8  diesel  truck 
engines  was  also  subject  to  President  Car- 
ter's ban  because  it  had  clear  military  ^pli- 
cations In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ingersoll  Rand  Corp.  sold  a  similar  $6  mil- 
lion system  to  the  Russians  In  1972.  A  com- 
pany official  refused  to  disclose  the  coet  of 
the  current  sale  which  was  approved  in 
March  1979. 

The  spokesman  said  the  company  had  alao 
sold  "slurry  pumps"  used  for  pumping  coal 
out  of  mines  to  the  Soviets. 

Asked  If  the  company  considered  the  sale 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  he 
said,  "We  have  no  comment  on  that  ques- 
tion." 

(From  the  News  World.  Mar.  14,  1980J 

U.8.  COVEBS-UP  lLI,ECAI.  SOVIET  COMPU'l'ia 
PtmCHASES 

(By  Ted  Agres) 

Washwoton. — The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
illegally  obtaining  sophisticated  VS.  equip- 
ment. Including  computers  and  lasers  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment which  has  done  little  to  stop  the 
abuses. 

A  top-secret  Ccwnmerce  Department  docu- 
ment details  16  cases  of  Illegal  transfers  of 
technology  from  VS.  corporations  to  third 
parties  who  then  sold  the  sophisticated 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Commerce  Department  covered  up 
this  Information  and  withheld  it  from  Con- 
gress, which  last  year  was  holding  hearings 
on  revising  VS.  export  regualtions  according 
to  one   legislator. 

"By  covering  this  document  up,  and  by 
not  stating  the  truth  before  committees  of 
this  House  or  In  official  communications  to 
Its  members,  the  Commerce  Department  wa» 
able  to  avoid  congressional  changes  to  basic 
legislation,"  said  Rep.  John  Ashbrook.  R- 
Ohio. 

THno-PAarr  ntAMSFnts 

Ashbrook  made  the  document  public  this 
week  by  printing  the  full  text  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Included  among  the  18 
case  studies  are  illegal  third-party  traDsIers 
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plalns,  and  the  South  African  army  U  de- 
lighted. 

Ten  new  T56  tanks,  bristling  with  weap- 
ons, were  seized  when  a  French  ship  called 
at  the  Indian  Ocean  port  of  Durban  last  year 
to  refuel. 

Yesterday,  they  were  being  tested  at  a 
number  of  bases  throughout  South  Africa. 
Col.  Reg.  Otto,  commander  of  the  School  of 
Armor  near  Bloemfonteln,  said  he  was  over- 
Joyed  when  he  took  delivery  of  one  of  the 
tanks. 

"Of  course,  I  am  very  pleased,"  Otto  said. 
"It's  always  good  to  learn  about  the  enemy's 
weapons." 

The  story  of  how  the  South  Africans 
acquired  the  tanks  had  been  clouded  in 
mystery  until  leaks  in  the  press  led  the  gov- 
ernment arms  corporation  (Armscor)  to  con- 
firm that  the  shipment  had  been  seized  last 
April. 

An  Armscor  spokesman  said  the  tanks  and 
165  tons  of  ammunition  were  unloaded  "after 
arrangements  with  the  captain  of  the  ship 
following  Information  that  they  were 
destined  for  Angola  to  aid  the  SWAPO 
(South  West  Africa  People's  Organization] 
movement." 

He  said  the  action  was  "not  extraordinary 
but  common  practice  in  view  of  the  prevail- 
ing situation  such  as  the  terrorist  threat  in 
northern  South  West  Africa  [ Namibia ]." 

According  to  reports  here,  the  tanks  were 
loaded  aboard  the  French  ship  Astor  in  Libya 
last  March  and  were  intended  for  former 
Ugandan  dictator  Idl  Amln.  The  ship  was 
still  on  Its  way  to  Uganda  when  the  Amin 
regime  was  overthrown. 

The  Astor  then  headed  back  toward  Libya, 
but  it  had  to  call  at  Durban  to  refuel.  The 
cargo  was  unloaded  and  Armscor  officials 
made  out  a  receipt  on  the  understanding 
they  would  pay  for  the  tanks,  the  reports 
said. 

Since  then  the  tanks  have  been  taken  to 
several  locations  in  South  Africa  and  tested 
In  varying  climatic  conditions  in  the  central 
plains  and  desert  regions. 

Informed  defense  sources  said  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  would  not  be  made  public. 
The  T55  tank  carries  a  crew  of  four  and 
has  a  100-mllllmeter  gun  as  its  main  arma- 
ment plus  machine  guns. 

The  tank,  which  is  being  tested  near 
Bloemfonteln,  has  been  issued  with  South 
African  license  plates. 

"Well,  when  you  buy  a  vehicle  you  have  to 
license  it,  don't  you?"  an  army  officer  ex- 
plained. 

In  Paris,  the  man  who  had  chartered  the 
Astor  said  yesterday  that  a  French  cargo 
ship  he  owns  has  been  detained  in  a  Libyan 
port  since  October  In  retaliation  for  the 
seizure  of  the  tanks  and  ammunition. 

Claude  Vidll,  said  his  freighter,  The  Rove 
was  anchored  off  Benghazi  with  five  crewmen 
on  board.  "The  Libyans  say  they  will  not 
allow  it  to  sail  until  the  South  Africans  pay 
for  the  arms  they  seized,"  he  added. 

He  said  the  south  African  government  of- 
fered 81  million  for  the  equipment  but  the 
Libyans  wanted  $4.5  million  and  that  his 
shipping  company  has  begun  legal  action  to 
force  South  Africa  to  meet  the  price  asked 
by  Libya. 
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tc— Soviet   battle    tanks   are 
South  Africa's  deserts  and 


[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
Mar.  17,  1980] 
RtrssiA's  Secret  Weapon:  U.S.  Technoloot 
If  they  can't  buy  it,  they  steal  it.  One  way 
or  another,  the  Soviets  are  managing  to  ob- 
tain the  American  know-how  and  advanced 
equipment  needed  bv  their  backward  econ- 
omy—and their  military  forces. 

The  Russians  are  using  American  tech- 
nolofitv  to  build  uo  their  war  machine— and 
the  U.S.  cant  seem  to  find  an  effective  wav 
to  stop  it. 

For  years  this  country  has  tried  to  bar 
sales   to   Communist   nations   of  American 


products  that  could  be  turned  to  mUltarr 
use.  President  Carter  recently  added  a  tem- 
porary embargo  on  sales  of  any  kind  of 
high-technology  equipment,  regardless  of 
its  Intended  purpose. 

But  now  it  Is  becoming  evident  that  such 
controls  are  not  doing  the  Job.  The  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  obtain  Western  technology 
and  know-how,  not  only  for  their  technically 
backward  industries  but  for  their  armies  as 
well.  ' 

Many  militarily  useftU  products  slip 
through  the  export-licensing  system- 
bought  by  Russia  ostensibly  for  civilian  use 
then  diverted  to  mUltary  ends. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  The  So- 
viets are  buying  from  other  Western  na- 
tions—including America's  allies— much  of 
the  technology  that  they  can  no  longer  buy 
from  the  United  States.  What's  more  they 
are  stealing  much  of  the  American  technol- 
ogy  that  they  cannot  buy. 

This  was  brought  out  in  a  recent  hear- 
ing  by  the  Senate's  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D-Wash.)  cited  a  prediction  made 
years  ago  by  the  Bolshevik  leader,  Nikolai 
Lenin,  that  sales-minded  Western  capitalists 
would  "supply  the  rope"  that  Communism 
could  use  to  hang  the  capitalist  system. 

That,  said  Jackson,  Is  what  is  happening- 
•The  United  States  and  its  allies  have  been 
selling  the  rope  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  What  we 
haven't  EOld  or  given  away,  they  have 
stolen." 

The  record  is  full  of  examples  supporting 
that  charge.  American  companies  sold  more 
than  1.5  billion  dollars'  worth  of  equip- 
ment and  information  for  the  Soviets  to 
build  an  Immense  truck  factory  on  the 
Kama  River.  The  trucks  were  supposed  to  be 
used  In  the  civilian  economy.  When  Russia 
Invaded  Afghanistan,  however.  Its  Army  used 
trucks  made  In  the  Kama  plant. 

Russians  Zll  truck  complex,  also  built  with 
the  aid  of  American  exports.  Is  producing 
not  only  military  trucks  but  missile  launch- 
ers as  well. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Soviets  bought  naviga- 
tion and  electronic  orientation  devices  from 
a  U.S.  firm,  Litton  Industries.  The  tech- 
nology that  came  with  that  equipment  U 
now  being  used  to  help  Russian  planes  and 
ships  track  American  submarines. 

American  and  Japanese  electronics,  pur- 
chased purportedly  for  use  In  civilian  air- 
navigation  systems,  have  been  converted  to 
use  in  computers  fcr  missile  guidance,  filling 
an  Important  gap  in  Soviet  technology. 

The  famous  Gorky  auto  works,  reportedly 
run  with  U.S.  computers  and  Japanese  busi- 
ness machines,  makes  not  only  civilian  cars 
and  trucks  but  also  amphibious  assault  ve- 
hicles and  military  trucks. 

Precision  ball  bearings  bought  from  Bryant 
Grinder  Corporation  of  Vermont  are  said  by 
Pentagon  experts  to  have  aided  Russia  in 
developing  Its  MIRV  missile. 

Free  for  the  asking.  Sometimes  Moscow 
doesn't  ever  have  to  pay  for  technology. 

The  Soviets  apparently  learned  how  to 
make  wlde-bodled  Jet  airplanes  without  buy- 
ing a  single  plane.  They  created  a  bidding 
war  among  three  American  firms.  In  their  ea- 
gerness to  win  a  lucrative  contract,  the  com- 
panies handed  over  more  and  more  details  of 
their  construction  technlaues.  When  the  So- 
viets had  all  the  information  they  needed, 
they  called  off  the  contract  negotiations. 
Such  planes  are  now  on  the  proscribed  list- 
but  too  late. 

Rtissla  plaved  a  similar  game  with  West 
Germany  to  steal  technology  for  making  dle- 
sel  locomotives.  Saying  thev  were  eaeer  to 
buy  such  locomotives,  the  Soviets  sent  ex- 
perts to  West  Germany,  ostensibly  to  learn 
how  to  service  dlesel  engines.  But  they 
learned  so  much  that  they  were  able  to  go 
home  and  build  their  own  locomotives. 

Now,  spurred  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
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ghanlstan,  the  Carter  administration  is  en- 
gaged m  an  Intensive  search  for  ways  to  plug 
such  leaks.  Export-licensing  procedures  are 
to  be  tightened.  Meanwhile,  shipments  under 
licenses  already  issued  have  been  frozen  and 
action  on  pending  applications  lor  licenses 
has  been  suspended. 

But,  American  officials  say.  the  U.S.  by  it- 
self cannot  effectively  restrict  the  flow  of 
technology  to  the  Soviets.  "We  will  need  the 
support  of  our  allies,  and  we  expect  their 
support,"  Defense  Under  Secretary  William 
Perry  told  the  Senate  investigators. 

Most  allies  have  promised  cooperation  In 
curbing  militarily  useful  exports  to  Russia. 
Yet,  there  have  been  numerous  leaks  of 
Western  technology  to  Russia  through  com- 
panies of  allied  nations.  Sometimes  those 
sales  by  allies  have  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  American  firms  that  had  been  denied  ex- 
port licenses  for  sales  of  similar  products. 

In  1978,  Carter  vetoed  the  sale  of  a  7-mll- 
Uon-dollar  Unlvac  computer  to  the  Soviet 
News  Agency.  Tass.  Last  March  the  adminis- 
tration reversed  Itself  and  granted  a  new  li- 
cense to  the  American  firm,  Sperry  Rand, 
which  makes  the  computer.  But  by  then  the 
Soviets  had  bought  an  18-mlllion-dollar 
computer  from  a  French  company. 

Another  American  firm,  Cyril  Bath  Com- 
pany, won  a  contract  to  sell  the  Soviets  met- 
al-forming presses.  But  its  application  for 
an  export  license  was  turned  down  because 
the  presses  conceivably  could  be  used  to 
make  airplane  wings.  Three  years  later  the 
company  won  a  reversal  of  the  export  ban, 
arguing  that  the  same  presses  were  available 
from  France.  But  by  then  the  Soviets  al- 
ready had  purchased  the  French  presses. 

Impact  questioned.  Many  American  experts 
question  whether  even  effective  bans  on  U.S. 
sales  would  have  much  immediate  Impact  on 
the  Soviet  economy  because  so  many  other 
countries  are  able  to  supply  substitutes  for 
U.S.  wares. 

For  example:  Russia  needs  oll-drllllng 
equipment.  But,  says  Daniel  Wallace,  an  in- 
ternational assistant  vice  president  of  Armco 
International.  Inc.,  "Almost  all  the  oil-fleld 
equipment  the  Soviets  get  from  the  U.S.  is 
available  from  the  Japanese.  French,  Ger- 
mans or  British  or  Rumanians." 

American  attempts  lo  curb  sales  to  Russia 
have  created  an  international  black  market 
in  technology  that  the  Soviets  exploit.  Prod- 
ucts sold  to  a  non-Communist  country  are 
often  re-exported  to  Russia  or  one  of  Its  sat- 
ellites. 

Exchange  programs  Initiated  during  the 
years  of  American-Soviet  detente  have  been 
turned  Into  a  one-way  street  for  transmit- 
ting technological  information  and  skills  to 
Russia,  with  the  U.S.  learning  virtually  noth- 
ing in  exchange. 

Senator  Jackson  cited  the  case  of  a  Russian 
exchange  student  who  came  to  the  U.S.  to 
study  the  chemistry  of  fuel-air  explosives. 
■•In  contrast,"  the  Senator  said,  "American 
students  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  lit- 
erature, history  and  economics." 

Jackson  also  cited  the  "so-called  buslness- 
men^'  who  come  to  the  U.S.  from  Communist 
countries  by  the  thousands.  '•Their  usual 
stvle,"  Jackson  related,  "is  to  demand  tech- 
nologically detailed  proposals  of  the  U.S. 
firms  with  which  they  want  to  do  business. 
Our  companies  are  badgered  into  comolving 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  hope  of  exclusive,  big 
sales.  Typically,  after  petting  the  basic  nlans 
and  technical  Information,  the  Soviet-block 
representatives  agree  only  to  a  relatively 
small  sale." 

The  ApoUo-Soyuz  space  linkup  In  1976  Is 
mentioned  by  American  officials  as  a  good 
example  of  the  inequality  of  technical  ex- 
changes between  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States.  Many  officials  believe  the  Russians' 
main  interest  in  that  celebrated  space  ren- 
dezvous was  to  steal  whatever  they  oould  In 
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space  know-how,  particularly  anything  with 
possible  military  applications. 

"The  Russians'  approach  to  space  is  like 
using  a  blunt  instrument  for  brain  surgery," 
said  one  American  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) . 
"There  wasn't  a  single  thing  we  could  learn 
from  them." 

Why  is  the  Soviet  Union  ao  backward  in 
technology? 

An  answer  given  by  European  experts  is 
this:  The  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  as 
gifted  In  mathematics,  research  and  develop- 
ment as  those  in  Western  countries.  But 
Soviet  leaders  have  never  tried  to  mobilize 
their  nation's  technological  capacity.  To  do 
so  would  require  reform  of  the  centrally  con- 
trolled economic  system — and  the  Soviet 
leaders  fear  that  more-liberal  economic  poli- 
cies would  weaken  the  Communist  Party's 
political  control.  It  seemed  to  them  easier 
and  safer  to  buy  Western  technology  and  put 
off  reform.  This  also  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
concentrate  on  military  rather  than  Indus- 
trial technologry. 

Policy's  cost.  The  Soviets  are  now  paying 
the  price  for  that  policy.  The  technological 
gap  between  East  and  West  has  widened,  and 
Communist  countries  are  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  massive  technological  aid  from 
the  West  to  modernize  their  industry. 

In  recent  years,  roughly  half  of  all  West- 
em  exports  to  the  Communist  area  were 
technologically  advanced  products,  and  an- 
other 20  percent  were  capital-intensive  prod- 
ucts. Sales  of  Western  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Communist  bloc  have  risen  ten- 
fold since  1966  and  now  exceed  10  billion 
dollars  annually,  with  well  over  half  of  those 
shipments  going  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department, 
what  the  Soviets  want  most  to  buy  from  the 
United  States  are  chemicals,  computers, 
semiconductors,  business  machines,  automo- 
tive parts  and  manufacturing  equipment, 
ball  bearings  and  oil-drilling  equipment. 

Prom  West  Germany,  the  Soviets  seek  cam- 
eras and  other  optical  equipment,  timing  de- 
vices, dlesel  locomotives  and  heavy  construc- 
tion equipment. 

The  Soviets  look  to  Japan  for  steel-manu- 
facturing machinery,  oil-drilling  equipment, 
timing  devices,  computers,  automatic  manu- 
facturing controls,  television  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment,  semiconductors  and  ml- 
croconductors. 

In  formulating  a  new  strategy  to  keep  Rus- 
sia from  getting  American  technology,  the 
Carter  administration  is  beset  by  two  con- 
flicting arguments. 

American  manufacturers  say  that  govern- 
ment curbs  hurt  them  In  ccnnpetltlon  with 
exporters  abroad.  They  point  to  this  nation's 
34-bIlllon-dollar  trade  deficit,  which  makes 
exports  a  high  national  priority.  The  Com- 
merce Department  estimates  that  1 12  million 
dollars  of  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  were  lost 
because  of  export-license  denials  in  1979. 
American  firms  want  the  export-control 
procedures  to  be  simplified  and  the  rtiles 
clarified  to  make  foreign  sales  easier. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Defense  Depart- 
cannot  be  trusted  to  use  American  tecbnol- 
ment  contends  that  national  security  must 
be  given  higher  priority  than  business  sales — 
and  that  the  technology-starved  Soviet  bloc 
ogy  for  civilian  purposes  only. 

The  problem  is  how  to  protect  U.S.  busi- 
ness without  supplying  the  rope  for  CcMnmu- 
nlsm  to  hang  capitalism. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  PFIOXMIRE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 


SPARE  MATSUNAOA,  THE  SEKATE 
DYNAMO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sTTNAGA) ,  is  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and 
charming  man.  He  has  l>een  in  the  Sen- 
ate only  a  short  time,  but  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  presiding  officers 
this  body  has  enjoyed.  He  is  a  convinc- 
ing and  entertaining  speaker,  and  a  very 
effective  legislator. 

Last  Sunday,  a  nationally  syndicated 
writer,  Rudy  Maxa,  wrote  a  column 
about  Senator  Matsunaga  that  was  car- 
ried by  papers  all  over  the  country.  I 
hapi>ened  to  read  it  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian.  That  article  spelled  out  another 
fascinating  aspect  of  the  Matsunaga 
saga.  It  described  what  a  bubbling  foun- 
tain of  endless  energy  Sparky  is.  It  told 
of  the  endless  hours  that  Senator  Mat- 
sxTNAGA  puts  in  on  Isehalf  of  his  constit- 
uents. It  describes  how  he  works  14 
hours  a  day,  sleeps  far  less  than  most 
of  us  human  beings  have  to  sleep,  per- 
sonally reads  every  letter  that  comes 
into  his  office,  and  takes  so  many  of  his 
constituents  to  limch  that  he  has  devel- 
oped a  system  of  having  soup  with  one 
group  of  constituents,  the  main  course 
with  a  second  group  and  desert  with  a 
third.  The  article  describes  how  Sparky 
personally  takes  many  of  his  constituents 
on  tours  of  every  nook  and  cranny  in 
the  Capitol.  Iifr.  Maxa  starts  off  the  ar- 
ticle by  calling  him  "Senator  Stamina." 

This  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  a  fine 
colleague  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  l>e  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  Stmday  Oregonlan.  Mar.  16,  1980] 

People:  Enebcetic  Senator  Doesn't  Lack 

Spaue 

(By  Rudy  Maxa) 

Washington. — Call  him  Senator  Stamina. 
When  he's  taking  It  easy,  hell  leave  Capitol 
Hill  at  2  or  3  in  the  morning.  Then  it's  a 
refreshing  three  or  four  hours  of  sleep  before 
returning  to  his  office. 

One  legend  has  it  that  Hawaii's  Junior 
Democratic  senator.  Spark  Matsunaga,  works 
skewed  hours  because  of  the  five-hour  time 
difference  between  Washington  and  Hono- 
lulu. Not  so.  He  works  long  enough  to  em- 
brace the  business  hours  of  both  capital 
cities'  time  zones  because  mUllonaire  indus- 
trialist Henry  J.  Kaiser  once  shared  with 
Matsunaga — then  a  young  territorial  legis- 
lator— Kaiser's  reciF>e  for  success. 

••Ever  since  my  28th  birthday,"  the  founder 
of  Kaiser  Aluminum  told  Matsunaga  25  years 
ago,  "I've  never  slept  more  than  four  hours 
a  day.  If  you  value  your  life,  value  your  time, 
for  time  Is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of." 

Today  the  63-year-old  senator  says  that's 
why  he  works  the  14-hour  shifts  that  drove 
his  Republican  predecessor,  Hiram  Fong.  to 
retire  In  1976.  A  former  boxer.  Matsunaga 
says  a  half-hour  of  calisthenics  In  the  morn- 
ing and  evening — ^Including  a  bout  with  a 
punching  bag  in  the  basement  of  his  Ken- 
sington, Md.,  home — keeps  him  trim. 

"He's  an  indestructible,  energetic  sort  of 
person,"  vouches  Bill  Cochrane,  chief  coun- 
sel to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  Until 
Matsunaga  came  sdong.  Cochrane  was  Mr. 
Late  Night,  but  Cochrane  says  when  he  leaves 
work  at  2  ajn.  Matsunsga's  car  is  stUl  In  the 
Senate  garage— on  weekends,  too. 
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for  example,  which  would  save  over  $1.2 
billion  in  1  fiscal  year.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  frills  and  luxuries  that 
could  be  eliminated  in  order  to  place  the 
proper  emphasis  on  our  military  man- 
power requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Melvin  Laird 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  10.  1980,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10.  1980) 

Thb   Aix-Voluntexb   Fobck — It's   Timb   for 

A  Big  Pat  Raise  .  .  . 

(By  Melvln  R.  Laird) 
Congress  and  the  Carter  admiiUstratlon 
should  act  now  to  drastically  increase  the 
pay  and  benefits  of  D.S.  military  personnel. 
This  action — more  than  any  being  proposed 
by  the  president  to  upgrade  our  defense  pos- 
ture— Is  necessary  to  restore  the  services  to 
the  effective  forces  that  this  nation  demands 
and  deserves.  The  All-Volunteer  Force  is  be- 
set with  severe  and  growing  problems  of  both 
quaUty  and  quantity.  And  these  problems 
are  directly  attributable  to  our  failure  to 
keep  military  compensation  comparable 
with  the  civilian  sector. 

In  January  1973,  one  of  my  last  acts  as  sec- 
retary of  defense  was  to  end  draft  caUs.  With 
that  step,  the  United  States  embarked  on 
one  of  the  more  Important  ventures  in  its 
recent  history:  we  would  endeavor  to  be- 
come the  flrst  nation  in  modem  times  to 
maintain  a  large  standing  military  on  an 
all-voluteer  basis.  It  would  make  up  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  labor  force  and  rely  com- 
pletely on  the  equitable  considerations  of 
the  competitive  marketplace. 

My  confidence  that  this  would  succeed  was 
based  on  the  expecutlon  that  the  president. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  would 
honor  a  commitment  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life  for 
men  and  women  who  volunteered,  and  for 
their  famlUes.  We  have  reneged  on  this  com- 
mitment. 

Since  1972,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  75  percent,  while  military  compensa- 
tion has  risen  only  51  percent.  This  means  a 
decline  of  over  14  percent  in  purchasing 
power  for  all  military  personnel,  and  a  de- 
cline approaching  25  percent  for  some  en- 
listees In  the  lower  grades.  The  average  com- 
pensation for  an  enUsted  person.  Including 
pay  and  benefits,  currently  is  $9,900.  That  is 
17  percent  below  the  "lower"  standard  of 
living  for  a  family  of  four  as  calculated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  At  least  100.- 
000  and  possibly  275,000  military  families 
qualify  for  welfare  payments.  (Many  who 
qualify  are  too  proud  to  apply;  they  leave 
the  service  instead.)  Military  commissaries 
take  in  over  $10  million  a  year  In  food 
stamps. 

A  few  concrete  examples  are  even  more 
shocking.  An  E4  plane  handler  on  the  nu- 
clear carrier  Nlmitz.  deployed  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  diiring  the  Iranian  crisis,  normally 
works  16  hours  a  day,  or  about  100  hours 
per  week.  He  handles  the  F14  aircraft,  which 
costs  $25  million,  and  helps  operate  a  $2  bil- 
lion ship.  Yet  he  makes  less  per  hour  than  a 
cashier  at  McDonalds,  lives  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  is  eligible  for  food  stamps  and 
probably  has  not  seen  bis  wife  and  child  for 
six  months.  A  chief  petty  officer  on  that  same 
ship  with  17  years'  service  makes  the  same 
salary  as  a  Janitor  on  union  scale  and  puts  In 
twice  as  many  hours. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  services 
last  year  fell  short  of  their  recruiting  goals 
by  25.000  people.  They  have  experienced 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantltaUve  shorualls. 
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Nearly  50  percent  of  all  male  volunteers 
tested  mentally  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
U.S.  population.  Five  years  ago  that  figure 
was  32  percent. 

Yet  recruiting  is  only  half  of  the  military's 
personnel  dilemma.  Retaining  qualified 
people  after  their  first,  second  and  third  en- 
listments is  an  acute  problem  and  will  get 
worse  unless  remedial  action  is  taken.  The 
services  have  been  losing  over  75  percent  of 
those  completing  their  first  enlistment  since 
1976.  About  30  percent  of  males  enlisting  do 
not  even  complete  the  first  term. 

To  restore  our  defense  readiness  and  meet 
our  commitment  to  the  All-Vol\mteer  Rjrce 
concept,  I  propose  the  following  specific 
actions : 

An  across-the-board  17  percent  pay  in- 
crease for  all  military  grades  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  in  purchasing  power  since  1972. 
Legislation  Indexing  increases  in  military 
pay  to  increases  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

A  mandate  that  pay  levels  be  applied  to 
all  forms  of  compensation — basic  pay.  hous- 
ing allowance  and  subsistence  (food).  Pres- 
ently, a  portion  of  an  increase  may  be  ap- 
plied to  housing  or  subsistence,  and  basic 
pay  does  not  Increase  by  the  full  amount. 

Separation,  or  decoupling,  of  the  compu- 
tation of  military  pay  from  that  of  federal 
civil  service  workers.  The  demand  for  Jobs 
in  the  federal  civil  service  far  outweighs  the 
supply,  and  civil  service  workers  generally 
are  not  subject  to  long  hours  of  unpaid  over- 
time, frequent  moves  and  family  separation. 
A  variable  housing  allowance  keyed  to  ac- 
tual bousing  costs  in  the  local  area,  and  a 
crash  program  to  build  more  military  hous- 
ing. Government  housing  is  available  to  only 
20  percent  of  the  enlisted  force;  it  should  be 
available  to  50  percent. 

Reimbursement  to  military  families  for 
the  full  cost  ot  their  moves.  The  present 
entitlement  is  10  cents  per  mile,  the  actual 
cost  Is  about  21  cents  per  mile. 

Special  skill  pay  to  enUsted  and  officer 
ratings  where  shortfalls  are  expected — nar- 
rowing the  gap,  for  example,  between  what 
an  enlistee  receives  and  what  he  or  she  coiUd 
earn  on  the  outside  In  areas  such  as  com- 
puter programming. 

Improved  medical  benefits  and  coverage, 
which  have  been  reduced  for  dependents. 

An  increased  bonus  to  $5,000  (now  $2,500) 
for  Joining  the  combat  arms,  and  Indexing 
future  increases  to  the  CPI. 

A  cost-of-living  allowance  for  all  person- 
nel stationed  overseas,  even  if  they  live  in 
military  barracks. 

These  Initiatives  will  be  expensive — sev- 
eral billion  dollars  jier  year.  But  the  amount 
wUl  be  offset  to  some  degree  through  de- 
creased costs  of  recruiting  and  training. 
More  important,  we  will  have  taken  some 
necessary  steps  toward  restoring  and  main- 
taining our  required  military  capability. 

The  United  States  must  provide  these  in- 
dividuals and  their  families  with  a  quality 
of  life  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices 
we  demand  from  them.  The  primary  ingre- 
dient In  providing  that  quality  Is  competi- 
tive pay  and  benefits. 


RATIONALIZED  BANKING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
and  a  half  ago,  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  completed  work  on  legis- 
lation that  would  significantly  restruc- 
ture the  U.S.  banking  system  and 
strengthen  greatly  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  power  to  control  monetary 
growth. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  24,  1980. 
issue  of  Business  Week  points  up  the  im- 
portance of  the  banking  reform  bill  that 


the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
sidering shortly. 

We  have  gone  to  conference  on  the  bill 
and  the  conference  report  should  be 
available  for  our  consideration  within 
the  next  few  days.  The  changes,  espe- 
cially those  that  sharpen  the  Fed's  con- 
trol over  monetary  policy,  take  on  even 
greater  urgency  given  the  severe  infla- 
tion the  Nation  faces. 

The  Business  Week  editorial  is  must 
reading  as  we  address  these  problems.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rationalized  Banking 

The  new  banking  reform  law  that  Congress 
negotiated  on  Mar.  6  strikes  a  long  overdue 
balance  In  the  UJS.  financial  system.  It  dis- 
mantles the  controls  on  Interest  paid  to 
savers  and  ends  the  bizarre  system  under 
which  banks  and  thrifts  in  seven  states 
were  allowed  to  pay  Interest  on  checking 
accounts  while  those  in  the  43  others  were 
not.  It  also  strengthens  the  Federal  Reserve's 
power  to  control  money  growth  by  permit- 
ting the  Fed  to  require  reserves  against  any 
checkable  deposit  at  any  institution. 

Taken  as  a  package,  the  law  constitutes  a 
long  step  toward  a  uniform  system  of  full- 
line  financial  institutions,  subject  to  effec- 
tive control  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
recent  exodus  of  banks  from  the  reserve  sys- 
tem— primarily  to  avoid  the  cost  of  main- 
taining reserves — should  end  now.  Even- 
tually, the  Fed  could  control  deposits  at 
some  40.000  financial  institutions — against 
the  5,600  banks  it  now  regulates. 

Competition  among  the  various  Institu- 
tions will  also  Intensify,  and  the  public 
should  benefit  as  a  wider  range  of  services 
Is  offered.  Congress  and  the  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  however,  will  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  weaker  institutions  will  have 
to  merge  with  stronger  partners.  And  the 
surviving  Institutions  will  have  a  manage- 
ment problem.  When  Marrlner  Eccles  was 
chairman  of  the  Fed.  he  used  to  say:  "There 
are  14.000  banks  in  the  U.S.,  and  there  are 
not  that  many  bankers  in  the  world."  The 
number  of  bankers  undoubtedly  has  In- 
creased In  the  last  30  years,  but  40,(X)0  finan- 
cial Institutions  will  need  a  lot  of  manage- 
ment. 

(Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  assumed 
the  chair.) 


FORGET  GENOCIDE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  the  New  York  Times  printed 
a  short,  powerful  editorial  on  Cambodia. 
The  statement  urges  us  not  to  forget 
the  atrocities  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime.  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  first  paragraph 
of  that  article : 

The  leaders  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who 
ruled  Cambodia  from  1965  until  Vietnam  In- 
vsMled  a  year  ago,  want  the  world  to  forget 
their  barbarous  past.  If  the  Vietnamese  are 
to  be  expelled,  they  say,  the  West  must 
Join  China  and  help.  Their  new  "prime 
minister,"  Khleu  Samphan,  declares  from  a 
hideout  In  Cambodia:  "If  we  talk  about 
the  past  we  will  never,  never  finish." 

Samphan's  reasoning  is  absurdly 
weak;  for  mere  political  expediency,  he 
asks  us  to  disregard  the  monstrous  deeds 
that  have  been  perpetrated.  But  how  can 
we  forget  that  3  million  people  died?  The 
Khmer    Rouge's    past    atrocities    must 


surely  influence  our  present  views  and 
actirais. 

The  Times  editorial  spotlights  Sam- 
phan's twisted  reasoning  to  argue 
against  military  aid  for  these  tyrants; 
I  do  it  for  another  purpose.  The  ominous 
point  I  wish  to  raise  is  that  Samphan's 
questionable  logic  is  too  often  accepted 
at  its  face  vsdue.  He  wants  us  to  believe 
that  past  abominations  should  not  bear 
on  the  present.  This  is  obviously  false. 

Senate  inaction  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention seems  to  reflect  this  same  mis- 
guided reasoning.  The  Senate  appears  to 
consider  the  treaty  a  relic  intended  to 
censure  past  incidents  that  no  longer 
occur  or  matter  today.  Certainly,  dis- 
cussion of  past  horrors  has  not  resulted 
in  ratification  of  this  treaty.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  asks  us  to  forget  past  atrocities, 
but  our  inaction  is  worse  for  it  implies 
that  we  have  forgotten  not  only  the  Cam- 
bodians but  also  the  Armenians,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Ugandans. 

When  we  consider  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention we  must  think  of  the  future  as 
well  as  the  past.  If  we  know  anything, 
we  must  realize  that  genocide  is  not  an 
isolated  historical  occurrence.  The  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
premeditated,  planned  murder  of  mil- 
lions of  Jews  by  Hitler  during  World  War 
II,  but  genocide  occurred  long  before  Hit- 
ler sought  to  fulfill  his  grim  "final  solu- 
tion" to  the  Jewish  problem.  Tragically, 
proven  cases  of  genocide  have  occurred 
since  the  time  of  Hitler.  Eighty-three 
countries  around  the  world  have  realized 
that  genocide  can  and  does  still  occur 
and  have  therefore  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Why  have  we  not?  Every  President 
since  Harry  Truman  has  called  on  us  to 
ratify  the  Convention.  For  all  the  dis- 
may and  disgust  we  may  feel  for  this 
heinous  crime,  we  have  done  nothing. 

Past  inaction  is  inexcusable,  but  we  do 
have  a  chance  to  redress  our  failure.  We 
in  the  Senate  can  vote  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  That  treaty  is  a 
highly  visible  symbol  of  our  repugnance 
for  genocide's  inherent  contempt  for  a 
group's  basic  right  to  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  sentence  of  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  reads: 

The  Vietnam  puppets  who  replaced  (the 
Khmer  Rouge)  are  no  bargain  either,  but 
they  have  not  been  so  monstrous  as  to  have 
purged  the  memory  of  what  went  before. 

Far  from  purging  our  memory,  the  in- 
cidents in  Cambodia  should  graphically 
remind  us  that  the  possibility  of  genocide 
still  exists  today.  We  cannot  forget.  We 
must  act.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  New  York  Times  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  of  the 
time  under  my  control  to  Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  shall  not 
be  long. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bbcokd, 
as  fidlows: 

FoacET  Oenocisk? 

The  leaders  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who  ruled 
Cambodia  from  1975  untU  Vietnam  Invaded 
a  year  ago,  want  the  world  to  forget  their 
barbarous  past.  If  the  Vietnamese  are  to  be 
expelled,  tbey  say,  the  West  must  Join  China 
and  help.  Their  new  "prime  minister,"  Khleu 
Samphan,  declares  from  a  hideout  in  Cam- 
bodia: "If  we  talk  about  the  past  we  will 
never,  never  finish." 

What  we  are  not  supposed  to  talk  about 
is  the  death  of  a  million  Cambodians— and 
probably  many  more.  Helping  these  brutal 
men.  who  now  acknowledge  some  "mistakes," 
Is  said  to  be  the  only  way  to  punish  Vietnam 
for  Its  aggression.  But  there  has  to  be  a  limit 
to  geopolitics. 

The  terrifying  Pol  Pot  Is  still  party  boss  ftnd 
military  chief  of  the  Khmer  Rotige.  In  power, 
bis  gang  beat  "Intellectuals"  to  death  with 
sticks.  They  tortxired,  shot,  dispossessed  and 
starved  their  people.  They  turned  cities  into 
ghost  towns.  These  Jun^e  patriots,  who  now 
say  the  West  needs  them  as  they  need  the 
West,  are  mass  murderers.  Their  promises  of 
elections  and  a  new  civility  have  to  be  taken 
as  worthless.  The  Vietnamese  puppets  who 
replaced  them  are  no  bargain  either,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  so  monstrous  as  to 
have  purged  the  memory  of  what  went  be- 
fore. 


TRIGGER   PRICE   MECHANISM  FOR 
IMPORTED  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  Korf  Industries  released  a  po- 
sition paper  supporting  continuatirai  of 
the  trigger  price  mechanism  for  im- 
ported steel  products. 

The  trigger  price  mechanism,  or 
"TPM,"  is  a  price  list  covering  32  steel 
product  lines.  The  prices  are  established 
using  Japanese  cost  data  and  are  pre- 
sumed to  represent  the  lowest  average 
production  costs  in  the  world.  Imports 
sold  below  trigger  prices  are  monitored 
by  Customs  and  may  "trigger"  a  dump- 
ing investigation  in  the  absence  of  data 
justifying  the  transaction. 

Korf  Industries,  Inc.  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  is  the  parent  organizati<Hi  to  five 
steelmaking  or  steel-related  subsidi- 
aries: Midrex  Corp.  (Charlotte);  Korf 
Technologies,  Inc.  (Charlotte) ;  George- 
town Steel  Corp.  (Georgetown,  S.C.) ; 
Georgetown  Texas  Steel  Corp.  (Beau- 
mont, Tex.) ;  and  Nachman  Corp.  (Des 
Plaines,  HI.).  Combined,  these  compa- 
nies represent  a  totsd  employment  of 
approximately  3,500  people  and  sales  of 
close  to  $500  million. 

The  Korf  position  paper  acknowledges 
that  the  system  needs  improvement,  but 
urges  the  Government  to  keep  the  TPM 
in  effect  even  if  antidumping  petitions 
are  flled  as  threatened  by  several  large 
domestic  steel  producers. 

In  response  to  suggestions  by  n.S. 
trade  officials  that  the  Government  may 
abandon  TPM  in  the  event  such  peti- 
tions are  filed,  Korf  maintains  that 
threatened  action  by  a  small  number  of 
steel  producers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dictate  naticmal  trade  policy  and  ob- 
serves that  continuation  of  the  TPM  is 
of  vital  importance  to  other  segments  of 
the  industry. 

The  TPM  was  adopted  to  prevent 
dumping  and  unfair  pricing  in  an  indus- 
try characterized  in  1977  by  worldwide 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Triggei  Price  Mechanism  ("TPM") 
wa«  adopted  b  r  The  Treasury  Department  In 
January.  1978  In  response  to  sharply  de- 
pressed condl;lons  In  the  domestic  steel 
markets  caus(  d  in  substantial  part  by  a 
"global  slump  In  steel  demand  and  the  sub- 
stantial excesi  capacity  in  the  world  steel 
Industry  [  whU  h  I  led  to  aggressive  exporting 
by  foreign  ste  slmakers.  In  particular  those 
In  Japan  and  t  le  European  Community  (EC) 
countries." '  T.  hese  market  conditions  were 
exemplified  by  Imported  wire  rod  which  had 
sold  for  as  mu  ;h  as  $24  cwt  during  the  1974 
steel  shortage,  but  had  fallen  to  $9.60  cwt 
by  1977,  well  below  the  costs  of  the  mcst 
efficient  dome:  tic  or  foreign  producers. 

Unable  to  r«  :over  its  costs  in  this  pricing 
environment  <  esplte  modern,  efficient  pro- 
duction facil  ties,  Korf  Industries  Inc. 
("Korf"),  a  pioducer  of  wire  rod,  filed  an 
antidumping  c^amplalnt  against  French  Im- 
ports in  Septefcnber  1977.  This  petition  was 
followed  by  nubierovis  additional  complaints 
by  large  and  s:  nail  steel  companies  covering 
a  wide  range  cf  steel  products  estimated  to 
have  been  Imi  orted  In  volumes  up  to  »1.7 
bllUon  In   197i.   According  to  the  Solomon 


end  of  article. 


Report,  those  nineteen  separate  petitions 
were  "an  unprecedented  number  with  re- 
spect to  a  single  Industry  vrlthln  so  short  a 
time  frame."  (Report  at  20.) 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Individual 
industry  petitions  under  the  Antidumping 
Act  are  an  inefficient  and  cumbersome 
method  of  dealing  with  the  dumping  of 
many  different  product  lines  from  many 
producing  countries  (e.g.,  exportable  wire 
rod  is  produced  in  thirty-two  nations).  To 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  effective  ac- 
tion. Treasury  established  the  Trigger  Price 
Mechanism  ("TPM")  to  provide  the  basis  tor 
government  initiation  of  antidumping  In- 
vestigations. Under  the  TPM,  an  investiga- 
tion Is  initiated  whenever  imported  steel  is 
sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  (plus 
a  capital  charge)  in  Japan,  generally  the 
most  efficient  non-U.S.  producer.  If  the  im- 
porter cannot  demonstrate  that  the  Import 
price  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  fair  value.^ 
After  the  effective  date  of  the  TPM,  Korf 
and  the  other  petitioning  companies  were 
urged  to,  and  did,  withdraw  their  pending 
complaints  to  give  the  Treasury  staff  the 
opportunity  to  fully  Implement  the  new 
system.  (See  Solomon  Report  at  18.) 

FoUowmg  the  TPM  phase-in  period,  most 
foreign  producers  exported  to  the  United 
States  at  trigger  level  prices  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  Justify  prices  by  the  fair  value  test, 
thus  demonstrating  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
dumping  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  TPM. 
As  a  result,  competition  in  the  domestic 
markets  moved  from  the  destructive  condi- 
tions of  1977,  when  even  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective producers  absorbed  debilitating 
losses,  to  a  more  normal  competitive  market 
environment  where  innovative,  technologi- 
cally advanced  companies  could  survive. 

The  Solomon  Report  contemplated  that 
the  TPM  would  remain  in  place  until  the 
consumption  of  steel  caught  up  with  the 
excess  production  capacity  and  the  pricing 
practices  of  nations  that  export  steel  to  the 
United  States  returned  to  normal  patterns.' 
However,  the  world  economy  has  not  expand- 
ed to  absorb  that  capacity:  there  Is  still  an 
"overhang"  of  excess  steel  production  capac- 
ity; and  orders  suggest  a  substantial  de- 
cline in  demand  for  steel  products  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  context,  Korf  believes 
the  TPM  continues  to  be  a  rational  trade 
policy  response  to  the  need  for  regulation 
aimed  at  avoiding  unfair  pricing  In  an  In- 
dustry that  comp>etes  in  world  markets 
characterized  by  foreign  government  subsidy 
and  price  maintenance  programs,  cyclical 
trends  and  continued  excess  capacity.  While 
It  is  apparent  that  the  erratic  currency  fluc- 
tuations which  have  occurred  in  recent  years, 
particularly  between  the  Ten  and  the  Dollar, 
have  distorted  the  trigger  prices  by  keeping 
them  lower  than  cost  increases  In  an  In- 
flationary economy  would  suggest,  the  TPM, 
with  adjustment  in  the  trigger  prices,  clearly 
remains  essential  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
the  conditions  that  existed  In  1977. 

Based  on  the  conviction  that  the  steel 
market  conditions  In  1977  required  govern- 
ment action,  and  that  those  conditions 
would  return  If  the  TPM  were  eliminated, 
Korf  has  taken  the  position  since  early  1978  * 
that  the  TPM  Is  consistent  with  and  Indeed 
enhances  free  trade  objectives  by  addressing 
the  problem  of  dumping  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  In  effect  for  more 
than  fifty  years  and  which  is  consistent  with 
international  codes.  Unlike  quotas,  volun- 
tary restraint  arrangements  or  orderly 
marketing  agreements,  the  TPM  gives  every 
efficient  producer — domestic  or  foreign — an 
opportunity  to  Increase  sales  and  profits  by 
product  and  productivity  Imorovement,  in- 
novation and  creative  marketing.  Quotas  and 
other  tactics  aimed  at  reducing  imports,  tend 
to  create  In  the  domestic  markets  many  of 
the  monopolistic  and  unfair  trade  practices 
the  Antidumping  Act  la  Intended  to  prevent. 


Thus,  while  the  TPM  can  and  should  be  im- 
proved, it  should  not  be  replaced. 

In  recent  months,  however,  widespread 
press  reports  Indicate  that  some  of  the 
nation's  largest  steel  producers  have  threat- 
ened to  bring  antidimiping  claims  against 
European  producers  of  a  wide  range  of  steel 
products.  These  threats  have  persisted 
despite  the  oft  stated  position  of  Treasury 
that  the  'iPM  could  not,  because  of  resource 
limitations,  be  administered  simultaneously 
with  the  Investigation  of  major  steel  anti- 
dumping claims.  Moreover,  the  press  ac- 
counts suggest  that  the  threats  of  these  large 
producers  are  Intended  to  encourage  govern- 
ment assistance  in  the  form  of  import,  tax 
and  pricing  relief.  While  Korf  supports  the 
latter  two  objectives,  it  opposes  quotas  and 
similar  market  restraint  systems  and  sub- 
mits that : 

(a)  Threatened  action  by  a  small  number 
of  steel  producers  should  not  dictate  national 
trade  policy — ^particularly  the  TPM  that  af- 
fects all  steel  producers; 

(b)  Simultaneous  consideration  of  anti- 
dumping complaints  by  several  Industry 
members  and  continuation  of  the  TPM  is 
both  feasible  and  desirable  as  a  matter  of 
trade  policy; 

(c)  TemUnatlon  of  the  TPM  as  a  result 
of  antidumping  complaints  would  endanger 
many  of  the  electric  furnace  producers  which 
are  generally  among  the  most  technologlcaUy 
advanced  and  efficient  in  the  Industry;  and 

(d)  Any  deficiencies  in  the  1PM  can  be 
readUy  cured  by  administrative  action— not 
by  termination. 

A.  United  States  Trade  Policy  Regarding 
the  TPM  Should  not  be  Determined  In  Reac- 
tion to  Threatened  Unilateral  Action  by  the 
Largest  Producers. 

Should  the  TPM  be  discontinued  If  nego- 
tiations with  these  steel  producers  fall  and 
significant  antidumping  complaints  are 
filed?  =  Is  It  necessary,  appropriate  or  fair  to 
formulate  policy  having  dramatic  conse- 
quences for  the  steel  Industry  because  of 
unilateral  actions  taken  by  large  producers? 
The  TPM  was  designed  to  prevent  less  than 
fair  value  pricing  of  Imported  steel  mill 
products  sold  In  competition  with  those 
manufactured  by  a  large  number  of  domestic 
companies.  The  TPM  was  not  adopted  solely 
to  address  the  difficulties  of  a  few  large  pro- 
ducers and  It  should  not  be  abandoned  solely 
because  those  companies  consider  it  in- 
adequate to  address  their  concerns.  If  It 
is,  the  entire  Industry  will  be  subjected  to 
the  uncertainty  of  negotiations  between  gov- 
ernment policy  makers  and  some  of  the 
industry's  less  efficient  producers. 

Korf  also  believes  that  If  actions  taken  by 
a  few  steel  producers  result  In  the  termina- 
tion of  the  TPM,  the  effect  may  well  be  to 
restrain  trade  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
because  of  the  adverse  Impact  of  less  diversi- 
fied producers.  For  example,  the  large  inte- 
grated producers  which  compete  with  Korf 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wire  rod  have 
the  flexibility  to  direct  their  production 
capacity  to  avoid  or  even  take  advantage  of 
market  distortions  caused  by  quotas  or  other 
market  restraint  arrangements.  However, 
companies  such  as  Korf,  which  efficiently 
compete  In  a  few  product  lines  so  long  as 
there  are  no  unnatural  restraints  on  com- 
petition, would  be  severely  If  not  permanent- 
ly injured  because  of  the  Inability  to  shift 
production  objectives.  Such  an  environment 
discourages  innovation  and  the  entry  of  new, 
efficient  producers. 

The  TPM  Is  aUned  at  dumping;  not  re- 
lief from  Import  competition.  The  TPM's 
value  has  been  tested  and  proven  In  the 
past  eighteen  months,  not  as  a  vehicle  to 
reduce  imports  per  se,  but  rather  to  relieve 
the  domestic  market  of  the  effects  of  preda- 
tory foreign  pricing  practices,  government 
subsidization  of  many  foreign  producers, 
and  price  fixing  policies  such  as  the  D&vlg- 
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non  Plan  In  the  European  Community. 
While  not  originally  perceived  as  a  perma- 
nent remedy,  the  TPM  was  always  intended 
to  have  a  duration  coterminous  with  the 
conditions  that  led  to  its  adoption.  Since 
those  conditions  have  not  changed  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  change  in  the  near  term, 
the  TPM  should  remain  In  force. 

B.  The  TPM  Can  Be  Administered  Simul- 
taneously with  Antidumping  Investigations. 

It  has  been  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  TPM  reserves  all  rights  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  to  any  company  that  continues 
to  experience  Injury.  The  availability  of 
"traditional"  remedies  and  the  utilization  of 
normal  procedures  in  government  Initiated 
cases  were.  In  fact.  Important  arguments  In 
defense  of  the  TPM  in  Davis-Walker  Corpo- 
ration v.  Blumenthal,  460  F.  Supp.  283 
(D.D.C.  1978)." 

However,  since  adoption  of  the  TPM,  It 
has  been  the  public  position  of  Treasury 
that  the  TPM  could  not  be  administered 
simultaneously  with  wholesale  investigation 
of  antidumping  claims  because  of  resource 
limitations — and  not  because  of  any  legal 
or  policy  contradictions  between  the  proce- 
dures. For  example,  at  a  White  House  Brief- 
ing on  December  7,  1977,  Under  Secretary 
Solomon  stated: 

"We  would  not  put  the  vast  resources  re- 
quired into  both  systems,  having  to  indi- 
vidually analyze,  send  Customs  people  all 
around  the  world  to  analyze  every  one  of 
these  massive  anti-dumping  cases  and  at  the 
same  time  also  run  a  system  like  this.  It 
would  make  no  sense." 

At  that  time,  of  course,  there  were  nine- 
teen antidumping  cases  pending,  many  more 
than  those  currently  threatened. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  Report  that  Under 
Secretary  Solomon  expected  that  the  pend- 
ing steel  antidumping  cases  would  be  with- 
drawn, because: 

"Implementation  of  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  should  result  In  a  substantial 
elimination  of  the  Injury  the  steel  Industry 
claims  it  is  presently  suffering  due  to  sales 
of  imported  steel  below  its  'fair  value.'  This 
should,  in  turn,  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
domestic  steel  companies  to  file  new  anti- 
dumping complaints  and  encourage  them  to 
consider  the  prornpt  withdrawal  of  the  peti- 
tions now  under  investigation.  The  internal 
resources  of  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
quired to  operate  the  proposed  trigger  price 
svstem  would  make  it  difficult  simultane- 
ously to  carry  on  numerous  full  scale  dump- 
ing investigations.  The  system  is  intended  to 
provide  all  concerned  with  constant,  cur- 
rent information  on  price  trends  and,  thus, 
to  permit  prompt  investigations  of  viola- 
tions." (Emphasis  added.)  (Solomon  Report 
at  IB.y 

The  Report  also  makes  this  observation: 

"F\irthennore.  the  anticipated  increase  in 
the  share  of  the  market  supplied  by  the  do- 
mestic industry  should  make  injury  allega- 
tions harder  to  prove.  Nevertheless.  It  woxild 
be  open  to  the  affected  U.S.  industry  to  pur- 
sue the  traditional  remedies  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  if  that  anpeared  appropriate." 
(Solomon  Report  at  18.) 

These  observations  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  policy  or  theoretical  inconsist- 
ency between  administration  of  the  TPM 
and  processing  of  privately  initiated  antl- 
dumoing  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half  Treasury  initiated 
four  steel  antidumping  cases  where  sales 
below  trigger  were  revealed  by  customs  In- 
voices. If  government  initiated  cases  are 
consistent  with  the  TPM  (in  fact  they  are 
an  essential  Ingredient  of  that  system)  It 
is  apparent  that  privately  Initiated  claims 
are   similarly    consistent. 

The  lack  of  any  policy  contradiction  be- 
tween the  TPM  and  investigation  of  prl- 
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vately  initiated  claims  should  not,  however, 
obscure  the  self-initiation  obllgatlous  of 
Commerce  under  i  732(a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979.  In  commentary  on 
this  provision,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  pointedly  restated  its  firm  "intent 
that  the  authority  (self-lnltlatloni  provid- 
ed In  Section  732(a)  Is  to  be  exercised.  Any 
reg^ation  relating  to  its  use  is  not  to  be- 
come a  dead  letter."  *  Korf  believes  that  the 
TPM  is  the  most  efficient  vehicle  by  which 
this  mandate  can  be  fulfilled.  If  the  TPM  is 
abandoned  because  of  the  filing  of  private 
petitions.  Commerce  would  be  put  in  the 
position  of  either  finding  other  means  to 
self-Initiate  investigations  or  falling  to  ful- 
fill its  mandate  under  the  Act,  since  admin- 
istrative burdens  are  clearly  not  a  permis- 
sible rationale  for  refusing  to  exercise  the 
authority  under  both  5  732(a)  and  5  732(b). 
Korf  maintains,  therefore,  that  is  necessary 
and  proper  to  view  the  TPM  as  an  essential 
supplement  to  private  petitions  brought 
under  §  732(b)  and  that  the  two  are  clearly 
not  mutually  exclusive. 

Treasury  was  reluctant  to  staff  the  Office 
of  Tariff  Affairs  with  sufficient  personnel  to 
administer  adequately  the  Antidumping 
Act  and  the  other  Import  trade  laws.  This 
reluctance  is  known  to  have  been  one  of 
the  factors  that  led  to  the  removal  of  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  admin- 
istration to  Commerce.  Moreover,  the 
Treasury  unvrtlUngness  to  administer  both 
the  TPM  and  private  claims  develc^>ed  at  a 
time  when  staff  resources  were  necessarily 
expended  on  developing  the  new  procedures. 
Now  that  the  TPM  has  been  In  operation 
for  two  years,  most  implementation  prob- 
lems have  been  resolved.  Under  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3,  the  administering  staff 
in  Commerce  will  be  expanded  substantial- 
ly. While  it  has  not  yet  finished  filling  these 
staff  positions,  it  Is  obvious  that  Commerce 
will  soon  be  far  better  equipped  to  admin- 
ister the  statutory  responsibilities  under 
the  trade  laws  than  Treasury  was.  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  staffing  proves  Insuf- 
ficient, additional  resources  should  be  re- 
ouested.'  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
Commerce  to  adopt  the  previous  Treasury 
position  against  simultaneous  processing  of 
privately  Initiated  claims  and  the  TPM  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  threatened  private  claims. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  Commerce  con- 
sider significant  new  provisions  In  the  An- 
tidumping Act  that  bear  on  the  Investiga- 
tion of  complaints.  First,  upon  acceptance 
of  a  petition  there  Is  an  automatic  review 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission 
("ITC")  to  determine  whether  there  Is  a 
reasonable  Indication  of  Injury;  a  decision 
that  must  be  reached  within  forty-five  days. 
If  the  ITC  determines  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable Indication  of  Injury,  then  the  pro- 
ceeding is  terminated.'"  Accordingly,  the 
filing  of  an  antidumping  petition  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  a  full  scale  Investi- 
gation must  be  undertaken  by  Commerce. 
Secondly,  the  Antidumping  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, now  contains  Important  new  prclslons 
for  the  termination  or  suspension  of  Inves- 
tlgat'ons  "  which  raise  the  possibility  of  re- 
solving a  complaint  without  reaching  a 
fln^l  determination. 

In  these  circumstances,  continuation  of 
the  TPM  even  if  dumping  cases  are  filed 
by  several  major  producers  would  not  re- 
sult in  the  resource  commitment  that  might 
have  been  predicted  before  the  1979  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  and  before  the  transfer  of 
administration  to  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment. Moreover.  Korf  believes  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  TPM  win  encourage 
restraint  on  the  part  of  other  steel  producers 
In  the  filing  of  petitions,"  whereas  elimina- 
tion of  the  TPM  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
flood  of  claims.  The  antidumping  procedures 
continue,  however,  to  be  lengthy  and  Inade- 
quate as  a  remedy  for  widespread  dumping 


practices  and  too  costly  for  many  sinaU 
producers.  Elimination  of  the  TPM  would. 
therefore,  create  political  pressures  to  sub- 
stitute other  forms  of  relief  such  as  quotas, 
orderly  marketing  agreements  or  voluntary 
restraint  arrangements  as  an  alternative  to 
enforcement  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

Those  alternative  forms  of  relief  would 
likely  result  In  retaliation  or  opposition  by 
foreign  governments  as  Inconsistent  with 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
("OATT")  or  other  International  obliga- 
tions. The  TPM  was  in  place  during  the  final 
stages  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions ("MTN")  and  was  clearly — if  tacitly — 
acknowledged  as  compatible  with  the  Inter- 
national Antidumping  Code  and  similar 
obligations  by  our  trading  partners."  In 
contrast,  no  agreement  was  reached  on 
safeguards  during  the  MTN.  Without  such 
a  code.  It  would  appear  impractical  as  well 
as  inappropriate  tinilaterally  to  initiate 
quotas  or  similar  market  restraint  systems 
that  are  both  inequitable  and  an  inade- 
qtiate  response  to  the  type  of  trade  condi- 
tions that  preceded  the  TPM  and  are  likely 
to  follow  its  termination. 

Quota  systems  are  inequitable  because 
they  are  aimed  at  restraining  Imports  rather 
than  deterring  unfair  pricing  practices.  Be- 
cause they  are  usually  more  efficient,  the 
limited  line  companies  can  effectively  com- 
pete against  the  multi-line  giants  as  long 
as  the  market  Is  not  restrained  or  artificially 
manipulated.  Under  a  quota  or  similar  sys- 
tem, normal  market  activity  by  importers 
will  be  replaced  by  "cream  skimming"  (seU- 
ing  only  In  select,  high  return,  product 
lines),  and  product  downgrading,  both  of 
which  can  result  in  substantial,  selective 
market  foreclosure.  Because  the  largest  pro- 
ducers have  product  diversion  flexibility, 
quotas  have  the  same  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petition as  a  combination  among  oligop- 
olistic competitors.  Whereas  the  TPM  la 
designed  to  eliminate  restraints  on  trade, 
quotas  would  merely  substitute  one  form  of 
restraint  for  another. 

Moreover,  under  quotas  the  price  compe- 
tition for  the  highest  value  added  products 
would  have  a  cascade  effect,  depressing 
prices  of  each  of  the  lower  grades  seriatim. 
It  Is  also  likely  that  foreign  producers  would 
abandon  marketing  strategies  In  favor  of 
long  term  contracts  with  domestic  steel 
product  consumers  at  very  favorable  prices. 
This  trend  would  deny  access  to  those  con- 
sumers by  domestic  producers  and  result 
in  severe  competitive  disadvantages  to  con- 
sumers not  favored  by  such  conracts.  Again, 
while  the  horizontally  integrated  domestic 
mills  would  have  to  be  positioned  to  shift 
product  mix  In  response  to  these  practices, 
the  limited  line  domestic  producers  would 
not  have  such  flexibility. 

While  market  restraint  systems  do  have 
the  advantage  of  economic  predictability, 
they  are  clearly  less  likely  to  encourage  in- 
novation and  efficiencies  than  the  TF^. 
Under  quotas,  for  example,  new  producing 
facilities  in  countries  with  comparative  ef- 
ficiencies would  be  discouraged  by  lack  of 
market  access  elasticity;  under  the  TPM  aU 
producers  can  compete  for  the  available  mar- 
ket limited  only  by  the  trigger  price  or,  if 
their  prices  are  lower,  the  need  to  demon- 
strate that  the  home  market  price  and  costs 
of  production  are  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
price  at  which  that  product  is  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Quotas,  which  are  In- 
variably tied  to  historic  trading  patterns, 
discriminate  against  new,  efficient  producers 
In  countries  without  a  history  of  steel  trade 
with  the  U.S.,  particularly  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Finally,  the  TFM  Is  administratively 
suoerior  to  a  quota  system.  While  quarterly 
adjustment  and  constant  Import  flow  price 
monitoring  are  required,  the  system  Is  in 
place  and  functioning.  The  only  additional 
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wgulatoryj  burden  Is  the  invesUgatlon  of 
tboae  cases  where  sales  below  trigger  are  not 
jusUfled  dirlng  the  InXormal  TPM  proce- 
dures. This  effort  pales  in  contrast  to  the  ad- 
mlalstratlvs  structxire  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pol:  ce  a  widely  based  quota  system." 
It  takes  little  Imagination  to  anticipate  the 
time  and  el  on  required  to  negotiate  and  Im- 
plement oiderly  marketing  agreements  or 
quotas  and  the  subsequent  coordination  re 
quired  to  ensure  enforcement  In  every 
customs  dlitrict. 

In  summ  ixy,  the  TPM  Is  an  Innovative  re- 
sponse to  tl  le  problems  of  cycllcallty  and  ex- 
cess capaclt  f  that  currently  plague  the  world 
steel  marke  s.  The  alternatives  are  not  likely 
to  ameUorste  those  problems  as  efficiently 
as  the  TPW  and.  Indeed,  have  the  potential 
to  exacerbate  them.  Commerce  should  not 
therefore,  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
termination  of  the  TPM. 

C.  Termination  of  the  TPM  as  a  Result  of 
Antldumpiig  Complaints  Would  Be  Detri- 
mental to  t:  le  Electric  Furnace  Producers. 

Prior  to  .977.  Korf  was  confronted  with 
circumstances  In  which  predatory  dumping 
Of  wire  rot  by  foreign  producers  resulted 
to  market  (onditlons  which,  had  they  con- 
Mnued.  would  soon  have  led  to  Insolvency 
This  would  lave  been  Ironic  since  Korf  then 
•nd  now  op  erates  two  of  the  most  techno- 
loglcaUy  advanced,  cost  efficient  plants  in 
!?*,.Tf.'"^'*  '  '^^  comparative  advantage  was 
of  UtOe  aviil,  however,  in  a  marketplace 
^f^^^d"*^""  ^^  without  regard  to  costs. 
1  T^"  ^^  permitted  Korf.  only  over  the 
past  18  moiths.  to  seU  its  production  at 
prtces  that  j  ermlt  it  to  remain  viable.  If  the 
t™  is  mall  ttalned  and  improved  to  permit 
P«iodlc  adj  jstment  reflecting  real  cost  in- 
creMM.  the  program  will  provide  sufficient 
incentives  t)  Korf  and  other  electric  fur- 
nance  prodicers  to  matataln  and  improve 
production  c  apablllty.  This  opportunity  will 
be  reversed,  however,  if  the  TPM  Is  termi- 
nated In  th«    near  future. 

The  world  vide  capacity  overhang  in  wire 
rod  has  shovn  no  signs  of  significant  abate- 
ment. Repons  indicate  that  in  the  European 
J^n*^  I  '^°°^-  <=*P«clty  (fifteen  million 
tons)  exceed!  projected  consumption  by  more 
than  five  ml  lllon  tons  or  significantly  more 
than  the  to  al  United  States  consumption 
of  non-captl  e  rod  In  any  recent  year.  Much 
?L^/h'"' '*''  ^  controlled  by  the  major 
integrated  c  jmpanles  which  often  receive 
«S^  ,?"*  "  *'*  subsidies  and  benefit  from 
officially  sane  tloned  domestic  price  fixing  ar- 
l^ngements.   h  other  regions,  new  capacity  is 

^imU'^'^^'i*''  ***"  ^°'*«»  Stated  as  Ihe 
fl^f7  "!fi'  f  **'"^*-  ^""^^y-  °«''  capacity 
8  being  add«d  m  the  United  States  bv  elecl 
trie  furnace  manufacturers  that  are  unre- 
lated to  the  large  Integrated  producers 
so   long    a;    systematic    dumplne    ia   t-. 

?en«*?>.  "/..*  ""  ■'™-  ^°^  »>«  «'«^  confl- 
o^^ti^"  '^-^^  ''""•  °^  efflclencv  and 
^h^        ?.'***'  '°'"  **»«  available  market 

^?  the"^?  V""  """'^"'^  Prcxlucers.  Ab- 
sent  the  TPSt.  however,  the  capacity  over- 
hang descrtled  above-partlcularlV  when 
^uT^.  ^  ^  '°"**^  ^"""'ly  practices^ 
?„  fl^  «  ^"'  '*'*  dumping  of  wire  rod  in  the 
United  States  as  it  did  In  1977  and  earllw 
t^t  ^J'^'^l''^  environment  would,  once 
K--,"''!^*'''  *^*  economic  vlabUltv  of 
"tent  r,?^'"*  "''*'•  *»"*  '=«>««'  ««deffi- 
S;  ^*  "'',?  "^"^  ««  ^°^-  More  cer- 
tainly^ it  would  make  Imprudent  the  con- 
mall*?.,  "'fi*"  «'^''<l't"«s  necesLrv  to 
3!firl  K  ^''^  co^npet'tlve  edge  these 'oro- 
ducers  have  s  truggled  to  achieve. 

It  seems  qi  Ite  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
omtected  imtact  of  the  termination  of  the 

pwable  steel  j  roducers  would  be  Ukelv  to  ex- 
P«nenee  the  i  ame  conseauences.  Thew  oro- 
?nJ^  r^J"*  calllne-at  least  publlclv- 
for  an  abandoi  iment  of  the  TPM.  nor  are  thev 
tnreatenlne  he  eovemment  with  anti- 
dumping  clalns    Their   Interests,   and    the 
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negative  ramifications  that  would  flow  from 
TPivl  termination,  must  be  given  strong  con- 
sideration In  developing  steel  trade  policy. 

D.  The  Prtodpal  Deficiency  in  the  TPM 
Can  and  Should  Be  Cured  by  Administrative 
Action. 


Published  information  indicates  that  there 
are  two  criticisms  of  the  TPM:  first,  that 
import  levels  cannot  be  predicted  and.  sec- 
ond, that  the  trigger  prices  are  too  low.  Korf 
does  not  accept  the  first,  contendtog  instead 
that  market  shares  (Including  those  of  im- 
ports) should  be  determtoed  by  competition 
moderated  only  by  restraints  on  dumping. 
Predictability  can  only  be  achieved  by  quotas 
or  market  sharing  arrangements  which  In 
the  end  are  likely  to  be  counterproductive. 
Korf  agrees,  however,  that  the  trigger  price 
calculation  does  not  always  fairly  represent 
full  Japanese  costs  and  that  there  Is  Inequity 
In  permitting  higher  cost  producers  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere  to  benefit  from  Japa- 
nese cost  efficiencies. 

The  uneven  effect  of  cvirrency  fluctuations 
on  the  trigger  prices  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  table  of  the  base  cost  factor  from 
which  those  prices  are  calculated. 


(}uaitef 


ist.  1978 

2d 

3(1 

4Bi 

l»t,1979.... 

U 

3d 

llh 

Isl.  1980 

February 
1980 


Base 

wire  rod 
frig^i 


Cost  base 
arice        (S/MT) 


S265 
265 
280 
294 
315 
315 
311 
311 
321 


S331. 54 
331. 54 
351.33 
363.12 
399.59 
383.94 
375.97 
378.86 
378. 63 


Flexibility 

band 

adjust- 

Yen  pei  ments 

dollar       (percent) 


240 
240 
226 
215 
187 
197 
212 
217 
227 


3.0 
1.2 
1.8 
2.0 
4.0 


240 


Note:  Tbe  base  tri^er  price  is  increased  by  xean  freight 
handling,  interest  and  insurance  which  vary  according  to  the  port 
of  entry. 

Analysis  of  this  table  demonstrates  that 
the  currency  fluctuations  of  the  Japanese 
Yen.  which  Increased  22  percent  against  the 
dollar  In  1978  and  then  decreased  21  percent 
in  1979.  has  had  a  disproportionate  influ- 
ence on  the  establishment  of  the  cost  base 
for  determining  trigger  prices.  For  example, 
the  cost  base  for  March  31.  1980.  Is  5.25  per- 
cent less  than  the  cost  base  on  January  1. 
1979.  a  period  In  which  the  U.S.  domestic 
Inflation  rate  will  have  exceeded  15  percent. 
This  trend  in  the  level  of  the  cost  base  re- 
quired Treasury  to  utilize  the  "flexibility 
band"  in  setting  trigger  prices  for  that  pe- 
riod to  moderate  the  fluctuations. 

Korf  believes  that  currency  distortions  re- 
sulting from  Increased  oil  prices  or  other 
factors  peculiar  to  the  Japanese  economy 
should  be  factored  out  of  the  trigger  price 
calculation,  particularly  since  the  failure  to 
do  so  has  principally  benefitted  the  European 
producer.  Yet  the  trend  of  European  cur- 
rency valuations  diulne  1978  and  1979  are 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Ten.  and 
had  they  been  part  of  a  base  cost  determina- 
tion would  have  yielded  ooposlte  results,  as 
the  following  table  Indicates: 


Quarter 


Ist  1978. 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Ist,  1979. 

2d 

3d 

Ith 

Ist.  1980. 


Deutsche  French  British 

mark/dollar       franc/dollar      pound/dollar 


2.08 
2.01 
2.08 
1.97 
1.15 
1.S9 
1.81 
1.7S 
1.74 


4.66 

4.59 
4.58 
4.36 
4.26 
4.37 
4.23 
4.13 
4.07 


0.52 
.54 
.54 
.51 
.50 
.48 
.45 
.47 
.43 


This  table  demonstrates,  for  examole.  that 
the  21  percent  decline  In  the  Dollar  value 
of  the  Ten  in  1979  substantially  distorts  the 


cost  base  for  the  TPM  as  it  applies  to  Etiro- 
pean  producers  whose  currencies  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  Prance  and  the  United  King- 
dom rose  12  percent,  6  percent  and  9  percent 
respectively. 

Thus  while  Treastiry  utUlzed  the  flexibility 
band  of  5  percent  to  moderate  erratic  Yen 
fluctatlons.  this  action  has  been  inadequate 
to  stem  criticism  that  the  trigger  prices 
are  too  low  or,  more  Importantly,  the  cost 
base  has  fallen  In  recent  quarters  while 
inflation  has  accelerated.  Nor  does  It  deal 
with  the  charge  that  the  TPM  has  increas- 
ingly sanctioned  European  sales  In  this 
market  at  less  than  fair  value.  The  proper 
resolution  of  this  criticism,  however,  is  not 
termination  of  the  TPM,  or  establishment  of 
a  complex  multi-tier  cost  base,  but  rather 
improvement  of  the  calciUatlon  and  adjust- 
ment methodology  so  that  international  cur- 
rency movements  (Influenced  as  they  are 
by  petroleum,  military  activity  and  other 
factors)  do  not  destroy  the  efficacy  or  credi- 
bility of  the  system. 

Korf  supports  the  TPM  calculation 
changes  recommended  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  Korf  further  submits, 
however,  that  the  best  answer  to  economic 
or  currency  fluctuations  In  Japan  is  already 
Inherent  In  the  TPM.  The  5  percent  fiexl- 
bllity  band  is  simply  too  small  to  respond 
to  sharp  changes  in  currency  valuation  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  Japanese  economy. 
The  5  percent  discretionary  trigger  price 
adjustment  was  arbitrary  at  the  time  it 
was  established  and  two  years  experience 
with  the  TPM  clearly  demonstrates  that  a 
wider  flexibility  band  Is  required.  Korf 
recommends  that  the  flexibility  band  be 
increased  to  20  percent  and  that  certain 
stated  criteria,  such  as  currency  fluctuation 
and  comparative  cost  data  from  large  pro- 
ducing countries  in  Europe,  be  cited  as  data 
upon  which  the  exercise  of  discretion  within 
the  20  percent  range  will  be  based. 

The  foregoing  change  would  cause  no 
fundamental  structural  change  In  the  TPM 
as  It  Is  currently  administered  and  should 
alleviate  the  complaints  of  the  large  do- 
mestic steel  producers  without  Imposing 
questionable  and  untried  Import  barriers, 
antagonizing  our  trading  partners,  or  In- 
curring new  legal  challenges  as  to  statutory 
authority. 

rOOTNORS 

'  Report  to  the  President.  A  Comprehensive 
Program  for  the  Steel  Industry.  Anthony  M. 
Solomon.  Chairman.  Task  Force  and  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  December  6.  1977 
(herein  "Solomon  Report")  at  9. 

'  Canadian  producers  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  that  prices  below  the  triggsr 
price  for  various  steel  producte  were  neither 
less  than  the  home  market  (i.e.,  Canadian 
price)  nor  the  cost  of  production,  which  are 
the  normal  measures  of  fair  value  under  the 
Antidumping  Act. 

'  "This  system  of  resolving  issues  of  un- 
fair trade  practices  on  an  accelerated  basis 
Is  designed  to  address  the  specific  problems 
which  now  exist  with  respect  to  steel  Im- 
ports. .\n  expansion  of  the  world  economy  In 
future  years  will  gradually  eliminate  the 
overhang"  of  excess  steel  production  capacity. 
As  a  result,  pricing  practices  in  world  markets 
will  return  to  more  normal  patterns  and  the 
need  for  a  special  program  for  dealing  with 
Import  prices  will  recede."  Solomon  Report 
at  20. 

•See  Testimony  of  Roger  Regelbrugge. 
President  of  Korf.  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Januarv  25. 
1978. 

^  Korf  believes  that  Commerce  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service  would  be  required  as  a  matter 
of  law  to  follow  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure .\ct  notice  and  rulemaking  procedures 
prior  to  a  decision  on  termination  of  the 
TPM  and  would  take  such  action  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  assure  that  such  procedures  are 
followed. 

•After  Davis- Walker  brought  suit  against 
Treasury  and  other  agencies  to  set  aside  the 
TPM,  Korf  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment— the  only  steel  company  to  do  so. 
Following  discovery  and  argument.  Summary 
Judgment  was  granted  in  favor  of  Secretary 
Blumenthal  and  Korf. 

'This  point  was  restated  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Solomon  In  the  White  House  Briefing: 
"What  we  are  saying  Is  this:  That  If  this 
faster  administrative  arrangement  works  to 
remedy  injury  much  more  successfully  than 
the  Individual  cases  brought  under  normal 
arrangements,  then  obviously  if  the  Injury  is 
remedied  then  we  would  assume  and  I  think 
the  Industry  would  assume  as  well — that 
there  would  be  no  point  in  bringing  the  reg- 
ular antidumping  suits  In  the  normal  way. 
That  Is  all  that  means." 

'  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979,  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Report  96- 
317,  July  3,  1979,  at  59. 

'Executive  Associate  OMB  Director  Harri- 
son Wellford  stated  at  a  White  House  Press 
Briefing  on  January  2,  1980,  that:  "we  need 
to  have  a  strong  accountable  trade  policy 
process  ..."  as  a  result  of  the  MTN.  Re- 
source availability  should  not,  therefore,  be 
a  problem. 

■°  See  19  U.S.C.  i  773.  Prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
preliminary  ITC  determinations  were  made 
only  when  requested  in  those  cases  where 
Treasury  had  a  substantial  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Injury. 

"  19  U.S.C.  i  734. 

"In  this  connection,  19  U.S.C.  {  771(4)  de- 
fines the  "Industry"  which  must  be  Injured 
as  "the  domestic  producers  as  a  whole  of  a 
like  product,  or  those  producers  whose  col- 
lective output  of  the  like  product  consti- 
tutes a  major  proportion  of  the  total  domes- 
tic production  of  that  product." 

"According  to  the  Solomon  Report,  the 
TPM  was  viewed  by  Treasury  as  consistent 
with  "the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  International 
Antidumping  Code."  Report  at  17. 

"  While  quotas  have  often  been  utilized  In 
the  past,  they  have  not  been  Initiated  on 
the  magnitude  necessary  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  the  TPM. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  it  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  .  He  may  need  more  time 
than  the  order  allows. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  Mr.  Levin  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  plus 
the  4  minutes  given  to  him  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  first  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  me  4  minutes.  There 
are  a  number  of  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  subject  this  morning. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  continue  to  have  reason 


to  come  to  the  floor  to  cfill  attention  to 
continued  Soviet  Government  oppression 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  in  that  coun- 
try, and  specifically  to  the  continued  in- 
carceration of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  move- 
ment until  his  arrest  3  years  ago. 

On  February  27,  we  spoke  of  the  con- 
cern for  the  health  and  safety  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  entered  a  letter  from 
Ida  Milgrom,  Anatoly's  mother,  into  the 
Record. 

However,  today  in  commemmoraticm 
of  the  third  anniversary  of  Anatoly's 
arrest,  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  what  appears  to  be  a  new 
development  in  Soviet  diplomatic  treat- 
ment of  human  righte  matters.  Accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department,  and  to  my 
own  personal  experience.  I  believe  the 
Soviet  Government  now  refuses  to  ac- 
cept letters  on  behalf  of  individuals  in 
that  country  or  dealing  with  human 
rights  poUcy  in  general. 

In  the  past,  letters  which  we  have  sent 
to  the  Kremlin  on  behalf  of  individual 
refuseniks,  prisoners  of  conscience  dis- 
sidents have  been  accepted  by  Soviet 
o£Qcials.  When  letters  were  delivered  by 
American  Embassy  officers,  Soviet  diplo- 
mats accepted  them.  When  letters  were 
sent  through  the  mail,  we  received  re- 
ceipts demonstrating  their  acceptance. 
And  when  Members  of  Congress  have 
personally  delivered  letters  to  the  So- 
viet Embassy  in  Washington,  the  letters 
had  been  accepted. 

However,  in  recent  weeks,  we  have 
found  that  these  normal  chaimels  have 
not  worked.  The  Soviets  have  refused  to 
accept  letters  personally  delivered  to  the 
Kremlin  by  American  consular  officials. 
They  have  returned  mail  sent  to  the 
Kremlin  without  opening  it.  And,  last 
Friday,  when  Congressman  Robert 
Drinan  and  I  tried  to  deliver  a  short 
letter  on  behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
to  the  Russian  Embassy,  First  Secretary 
Boris  Davydov  refused  to  even  read  the 
letter  before  giving  it  back  to  us. 
Although  he  did  not  read  the  letter,  he 
told  us  that  the  letter  was  another  at- 
tempt by  the  American  Government  to 
meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Father  Drinan  and  I  tried  to  emphasize 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this  situa- 
tion and  suggested  that  human  rights 
was  not  an  internal  matter,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Be- 
cause Anatoly's  imprisonment,  confine- 
ment, and  separation  from  his  family 
is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  which  Anatoly  worked  so  hard  to 
monitor  until  his  arrest  on  March  15, 
1977,  his  safety  and  health  is  an  inter- 
national matter,  and  will  be  until  he  is 
able  to  live  in  Israel  with  his  wife,  Avital. 
Yet  Davydov  remained  stubborn  in  his 
insistence  that  he  would  not  even  read 
the  letter  we  sought  to  deliver  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wjlbhzkgtow,  D.C. 

March.  14.  t»tO. 
Amatolt  p.  Dobbthim, 

ilmbassador.  Embassy  of  the  VS^SIt.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Deab  AicBASsAOom  DoBBTifiif:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  arrest 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  you  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  his  early  release. 
The  Incarceration  of  Mr.  Shcharansky  con- 
tinues to  be  a  concern  of  many  Americans. 
Any  efforts  on  your  part  to  Influence  a  deci- 
sion leading  to  Shcharansky 's  release  would 
be  viewed  as  a  significant  humanitarian 
gesture. 

We  would  appreciate  your  response  to  this 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Casi.   Lcvnr, 

17.5.  SenatB. 
BOBXKT    F.    DuxAjr, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
parent new  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  respect  to  messages  from  Members 
of  the  American  Congress,  and  possibly 
other  diplomatic  messages,  represents  a 
further  step  away  from  responsible 
diplomacy. 

For  years,  letters  to  Soviet  leaders 
have  been  one  of  the  ways  Members  of 
Congress  have  expressed  the  personal 
feelings  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
written  on  behalf  of  individuals,  we  have 
written  alone  and  we  have  written 
jointly.  Now,  it  seems  that  this  method 
of  communications  has  been  closed.  I 
hope  that  it  is  a  temporary  disruption. 
But  in  the  meantime,  we  must  continue, 
with  more  vigor  than  ever,  to  use  what- 
ever channels  which  remain  to  make 
the  Soviet  Government  aware  of  our 
continued  concern.  And  I  am  glad  that 
a  number  of  Senators  have  chosen  to  be 
here  today  to  demonstrate  the  depth  of 
their  concern.  There  is  no  more  basic 
freedom  than  the  right  to  act,  profess 
and  practice  religion  according  to  one's 
personal  beliefs  and  conscience.  Yet  for 
Anatoly,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
oppressed  Christians  and  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  those  freedoms,  which 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  are  mere  dreams. 

And  while  Anatoly  dreams  about  his 
freedom  from  his  jail  cell,  Avital  fear- 
lessly keeps  up  the  battle,  traveling 
around  the  world  and  urging  supporters 
to  continue  to  fight  for  her  husband's 
freedom.  Most  recently,  she  has  writ- 
ten of  the  struggle  in  a  Ixxdc,  "Next  Year 
in  Jerusalem." 

Many  of  us  have  met  Avital  and  know 
of  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  his 
freedwn.  Her  leadership  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  have  worked  to  see 
justice  served  in  the  Soviet  Uni(Xi. 

Anatoly  is  in  prison  today  not  because 
of  Euiy  crimes  he  committed.  He  was  ar- 
rested because  he  was  a  dynamic  leader 
of  the  Soviet  Jewish  movement  to  guar- 
antee rights  of  emigration.  He  was  a  key 
flgiire  and  founding  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Agreement,  a  group  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Group.  Through  his  work,  we 
learned  about  the  repeated  noncompli- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  The  Soviet  Union  rati- 
fied this  agreement,  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
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1974.  He  became  an  activist  in  the  Jew- 
ish emigration  movement.  In  1976.  he 
helped  to  organize  a  committee  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
agreements.  He  was  arrested  in  1977 — 
guilty  of  what?— guilty  of  nothing  more 
than  challenging  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  live  up  to  their  obligations  under 
Soviet  law  and  to  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions under  international  agreements. 

Shcharansky  is  feared  by  some  Soviet 
authorities  because  of  his  courage  and 
tenacity.  He  continued  to  speak  out  in 
spite  of  constant  harassment  and  intim- 
idation. He  provided  leadership  and  in- 
spiration to  others.  He  was  imprisoned 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  silence  dissent. 

Shcharansky  has  attracted  world  at- 
tention because  he  has  become  a  symbol 
of  the  universal  human  aspiration  for 
personal  freedom.  Through  the  unceas- 
ing efforts  of  his  wife,  Avital,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  the  plight  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  consciences  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world,  of  various  political 
convictions.  The  movement  to  free  An- 
atoly Shcharansky  is  not  a  political 
movement,  but  a  human  movement.  The 
faceless  victims  of  repression  around  the 
world  have  been  given  a  name— Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  re- 
ported to  be  seriously  ill.  Releasing  him 
on  humanitarian  groxmds  and  allowing 
him  to  join  his  wife  in  Israel  would  be 
an  act  of  great  international  significance. 
In  private  correspondence  with  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  and  Ambassador  Dobry- 
nin,  I  have  pressed  for  compassionate 
consideration  for  Mr.  Shcharansky  and 
other  hardship  cases  held  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  On  this  highly  symbolic  an- 
niversary, I  publicly  renew  my  sugges- 
tion that  Mr.  Shcharansky  be  released 
on  humanitarian  grounds.  This  gesture 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
could  contribute  to  improving  the  cli- 
mate of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  relations 
that  have  been  so  severely  strained  by 
recent  events. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 
I  again  commend  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  comments.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  leadership  in  this 
fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  Senator  Riegle 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemint  by  Senator  Ribgle 
I  Join  my  colleagues  today  In  commemo- 
rating the  third  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  He  has  become  a  sym- 
bol In  the  struggle  for  human  rights  by 
Soviet  Jews,  and  that  is  the  "crime"  that 
he  now  pays  for  behind  cold  prison  walls 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  plight  has  received 
world-wide  attention.  Thousands  of  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
to  allow  Shcharansky  to  Join  his  wife  In 
Israel.  To  date,  these  appeals  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  and  Mr.  Shcharansky  languishes 
In  falling  health  and  la  virtually  removed 


from  all  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Even 
the  regular  visits  of  his  family  have  been 
disrupted  and  letters  are  not  delivered. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  must  be  released,  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  pays 
more  than  Up  service  to  the  concept  of  hu- 
man rights.  Our  effort  has  been  condemned 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  Interference  in  their 
domestic  affairs.  I  maintain,  however,  that 
any  nation  which  expects  to  benefit  from 
membership  in  the  world  community,  must 
subscribe  the  basic  elements  of  human  de- 
cency and  Justice.  The  Soviet  Union  signed, 
in  apparent  good  faith,  the  Helsinki  accords, 
and  we  have  very  little  evidence  that  this 
commitment  will  be  honored  by  the  Soviets. 

Shcharansky  will  remain  the  symbol  of 
the  spirit  of  oppressed  peoples  around  the 
world.  He  has  faced  all  adversity  with  forth- 
rlghtness  and  courage,  regardless  of  personal 
rUk.  We  will  continue  this  vigil  until  he 
gains  his  freedom,  and  I  hope  that  our 
words  will  somehow  reach  and  give  him 
encouragement. 
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•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  sincere  respect  and  admiration 
for  a  young  man  whose  determination 
and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous adversity  are  a  great  inspira- 
tion to  all.  I  am  referring  to  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  prominent  Soviet  dissident 
and  human  rights  advocate.  He  is  only 
32  years  old,  and  during  his  short  life- 
time has  endured  numerous  hardships 
difficult  for  free  people  to  comprehend. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
March  15  marked  the  third  anniversary 
of  Anatoly's  imlawf ul  arrest.  Three  years 
may  not  seem  like  a  long  time  to  those  of 
us  who  enjoy  the  fimdamental  freedoms 
of  religion,  thought,  and  conscience. 
However,  3  years  can  be  an  eternity  in 
the  life  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  outside  world, 
but  whose  pimisliment  is  the  result  of 
his  deep  compassion  for  the  suffering  of 
others. 

Like  so  many  Soviet  Jews,  Shcharan- 
sky's deep-rooted  desire  to  live  in  his 
cultural  homeland,  Israel,  has  been  con- 
sistently denied.  Not  only  lias  Shcharan- 
sky remained  relentless  in  his  pursuit  of 
his  constitutional  right  to  live  where  he 
chooses,  but,  more  importantly,  he  has 
waged  a  tireless  and  courageous  effort  on 
behalf  of  all  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
been  restricted,  deprived  and  often  im- 
prisoned merely  because  of  their  legiti- 
mate plea  to  emigrate. 

As  Shcharansky  became  actively  in- 
volved in  the  human  rights  movement  in 
his  country,  as  he  became  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  injustices  evident  in  the 
totalitarian  Soviet  society,  and  as  he  be- 
came more  outspoken  about  the  inequita- 
ble treatment  many  of  his  fellow  citizens 
endured,  Soviet  authorities  responded 
with  irrational  and  severe  pressure — 
eventually  leading  to  his  arrest  on 
March  15,  1977.  Shcharansky  was  al- 
legedlv  charged  with  "treason,"  was  un- 
lawfully tried,  and  ultimately  sentenced 
to  13  years  in  prison. 

Punishment  without  crime  is  an  out- 
rage to  civilized  society.  Though 
Shcharansky's  tragic  fate  has  long 
been  known,  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's actions  condemned  throughout 
the  free  world,  it  is  crucial  that  his  cause 
be  kept  alive. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Shcharansky's  plight  is  not  unique. 
Many  Soviet  citizens  have  met  similar 


fates.  Shcharansky  now  lives  in  a  harsh 
labor  camp  for  no  legitimate  reason; 
his  health  is  rapidly  deteriorating;  his 
spirit  and  sense  of  dignity  have  been 
netu-ly  destroyed.  Each  day  that  Shcha- 
ransky is  deprived  of  the  freedom  he  so 
justly  deserves  should  be  a  reminder  of 
the  individual,  cultural,  and  religious  re- 
pression that  unfortunately  exist  in  our 
world.  His  willingness  to  fight  for  social 
justice  at  the  expense  of  his  own  free- 
dom must  never  go  unnoticed. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  final  words  at 
his  trial  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
ordeal  he  has  endured  for  so  many 
years.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  Closing  Statement 

In  March  and  April.  1977,  during  the  pre- 
liminary interrogations,  those  conducting 
the  investigation  warned  me  that  In  view 
of  the  position  taken  by  me  during  the  in- 
vestigation, the  one  which  I  have  maintained 
during  the  course  of  this  trial.  I  will  be 
likely  to  be  given  the  death  sentence  or,  as 
a  minimum,  15  years  of  confinement.  I  was 
told  that  If  I  agreed  to  collaborate  with  the 
KGB  in  order  to  destroy  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion movement,  then  I  will  be  given  a  short 
sentence,  quick  release  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  Joining  my  wife. 

Five  years  ago,  I  applied  for  a  visa  to  Is- 
rael, but  now  I  am  further  than  ever  away 
from  the  attainment  of  my  dream.  It  might 
appear  that  I  must  have  regrets  about  what 
has  haopened.  But  this  is  not  so.  I  am 
happy,  i  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  honestly. 
In  peace  with  my  conscience,  and  have  never 
betrayed  my  soul,  even  when  I  was  threat- 
ened with  death.  I  am  happy  that  I  have 
helped  people.  I  am  proud  to  have  known  and 
to  have  worked  with  such  honorable,  brave 
people  as  Sakharov,  Orlov,  Glnzburg — ^they 
who  are  continuing  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  Russian  intellectuals.  I  am  happy  that  I 
can  be  a  witness  to  the  redemption  of  the 
Jews  in  the  USSR.  These  absurd  accusa- 
tions against  me  and  against  the  whole  Jew- 
ish emigration  movement  will  not  hinder 
the  liberation  of  my  people.  My  dear  ones  and 
friends  know  how  I  wanted  to  exchange  ac- 
tivity in  the  emigration  movement  for  a  life 
with    my    wife,    Avital,    in    Israel. 

For  more  than  2000  years  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  they  are,  wherever  Jews  are  found, 
each  year  they  have  repeated:  "Next  year  in 
Jerusalem."  Now.  when  I  am  further  than 
ever  from  my  people,  from  Avital,  facing 
many  arduous  years  of  imprisonment,  I  say. 
turning  to  my  people,  my  Avital:  Next  Year 
in  Jerusalem! 

And  I  turn  to  you.  the  court,  who  were 
required  to  confirm  a  predetermined  sen- 
tence :  to  you  I  have  nothing  to  say .9 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAs)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  an  important  anniversary 
in  the  Soviet  dissidents'  fight  for  free- 
dom. It  was  3  years  ago  this  week 
that  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  incar- 
cerated by  Soviet  authorities  on  charges 
of  treason,  espionage,  and  anti-Soviet 
agitation. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  just  one  exam- 
ple of  the  hundreds  of  Soviets  who  have 
been  exiled,  imprisoned,  or  arrested  be- 
cause of  their  beliefs.  In  1979.  the  Soviet 
Government  sentenced  or  was  in   the 


process  of  sentencing  161  individuals 
who  openly  discussed  their  views  on 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  demonstrate 
our  continued  deep  concern  for  the 
plight  of  these  prisoners  of  conscience. 
We  must  support  Mr.  Shcharansky  as  he 
continues  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  leading  spokesmen  for  the  most 
basic  of  human  freedoms — the  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  to  travel  to 
the  country  of  one's  choice.  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky is  only  attempting  to  extol  the 
policies  mandated  by  the  Helsinlu  ac- 
cords, of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory.  The  Pinal  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  stipulates  that  these  freedoms 
be  granted  to  all  citizens. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know,  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  is  currently  serving  a 
13 -year  term  at  hard  labor.  His  original 
sentence  required  that  he  be  maintained 
at  the  Chistopol  prison  until  March  15, 
and  then  be  transferred  to  a  hard  labor 
camp.  As  of  this  morning,  he  had  not  yet 
been  moved.  I  have  learned,  however, 
that  this  transfer  can  take  as  long  as  2 
months  and  is  a  most  arduous  journey. 
Considering  Mr.  Shcharansky's  poor  state 
of  health,  I  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  allow  him  to  remain  at  the  Chis- 
topol prison.  I  also  ask  that  he  be  given 
the  medical  treatment  he  so  desperately 
requires  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
move  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  forget  the  gross  injustices  that 
this  man  hats  so  courageously  fought.  The 
United  State  must  intensify  its  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  the  safe 
release  of  Mr.  Shcharsuisky  and  allow 
him  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  where  his  wife. 
Avital,  now  resides. 

I  again  urge  President  Carter  to  pro- 
test the  incarceration  of  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky at  the  highest  possible  levels  of 
Government  and  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms.  I  again  ask  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  honor  the  PinsJ  Act  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  We  cannot  forget  those 
who  continue  to  give  up  their  lives  in  the 
name  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the 
President  knows,  is  actively  in  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  trying  to 
sell,  if  you  will,  its  system  in  the  Third 
World.  I  hope  that  those  countries 
around  the  world  which  look  at  various 
systems  and  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
which  approach  they  prefer,  will  look  at 
the  case  of  Shcharansky  and  imderstand 
what  a  totalitarian  regime  is  all  about. 
Though  there  may  be  some  problems  with 
the  democratic  process,  it  is  indeed,  over 
the  long  term,  the  best  guardian  of  hu- 
man rights. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  LEJVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 


day, March  15,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
celebrated  a  tragic  anniversary,  alone — 
so  far  as  we  know — in  his  cell,  marking 
the  third  year  since  the  Soviet  authorities 
had  arrested  him  in  Moscow. 

Since  then,  he  has  had  to  face  alleged 
charges  of  treason,  what  really  is  an  ille- 
gal 15-month  detention,  incommunicado, 
a  5-day  trial,  closed  to  family  and 
friends,  where  he  was  denied  the  right  to 
call  defense  witnesses — an  elementary 
right  in  any  civilized  society — and  a  3- 
year  imprisonment  up  to  now,  with  the 
tragic  prospects  of  another  10  years  in  a 
Soviet  labor  camp. 

This  young  man,  32  years  of  age,  al- 
ready has  undergone  a  lifetime  of  suffer- 
ing, and  that  suffering  continues,  even  as 
his  health  deteriorates  under  the  pres- 
sures of  prison  life. 

The  crime  of  which  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky can  stand  accused  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties is  not  the  crime  of  treason.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  President 
Carter,  has  denied  any  relationship  with 
Shcharansky  that  would  warrant  any 
such  charge  with  the  United  States  or  its 
autliorities  or  representatives.  Rather,  as 
one  observer  noted,  his  crime  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Shcharansky  "spoke  the  truth 
and  he  spoke  it  in  English." 

Shcharansky  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  Moscow  Helsinlti  group  and  quickly 
became  its  spokesman.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  defenders  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  clear  tliat 
he  risked  his  own  life  and  his  prospects 
for  emigrating  to  Israel  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
could  not  speak  for  themselves. 

The  unique  thing  about  him  now — and 
I  speak  as  a  lawyer — is  that  his  raie  per- 
sistent goal  was  to  insure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  abided  not  by  some  other  laws,  but 
by  its  own  laws  and  its  commitments 
under  international  law,  such  as  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement.  Just  to  abide  by  its  own 
laws — that  is  all  he  asked,  and  that  is  all 
the  Helsinki  group  sought;  because  those 
laws,  in  context,  provide  the  kind  of 
rights  which  would  allow  Shcharansky 
to  be  out  on  the  streets  as  a  free  man, 
equally  free  with  any  other  Soviet 
citizen. 

It  was  because  he  spoke  out  against 
the  defiance  and,  indeed,  the  complete 
disregard  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its 
own  laws  and  the  sanctity  of  its  own 
legal  commitments  to  its  citizens  that 
Shcharansky  must  now  spend  13  years  in 
prison,  isolated  from  family  and  friends, 
treated  like  a  common  criminal  by  the 
society  which  he  has  struggled  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  improve. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  Shcharansky  case,  only 
because  it  is  so  symptomatic  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  other 
cases  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
and  toward  its  own  responsibility  to 
abide  by  its  international  pledges  to 
respect  those  rights. 

Shcharansky  represents  the  plight  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  effect  imprisoned  in 
their  own  country  and  denied  the  most 
basic  right  of  all — to  live  where  that  per- 
son chooses. 

Shcharansky  represents  the  plight  of 
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those  Jews  in  he  Soviet  Union  who  have 
increasingly  become  the  object  of  anti- 
Semitic  attatJLS  both  officially  and 
unofficially.  Hi>  represents  the  hundreds 
of  other  huma  n  rights  activists  who  are 
now  sitting  out  long  prison  sentences  and 
many  who  tiave  only  recently  been 
arrested  for  !  peaking  out  against  the 
Injustice  of  th  )se  same  imprisonments. 
Why  do  we  speak,  Mr.  President?  We 
speak  because  we  know  from  experience 
that  the  Sovie  Union  hears  us  and  mil- 
lions upon  mill  ons  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
are  looldng  foi  some  small  improvement 
in  their  own  li'  'es  hear  us  also. 

We  know  tlu  t  the  constant,  outspoken, 
public  express  on  of  cmicem  and  out- 
rage by  the  Ixdy  of  world  opinion  will 
have  an  effect. 

Shcharanskji 's  fate  is  no  longer  the 
subject  of  frort-page  headlines.  Indeed 
many  may  ha^e  forgotten  that  his  sit- 
uation has  not  changed.  But  we  cannot 
allow  the  worll  tn  foreet  Shcharansky 
nor  the  hundre  ils  and  thousands  of  cou- 
rageous Soviet  citizens  exactly  like  him 
who  only  ask  f  ( r  some  attention  and  un- 
derstanding fr<  m  the  world. 

Now  in  partic  ular,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  lines  of  coi  unimication  betwe«i  our 
country  and  tie  Soviet  Union,  the  two 
superpowers,  a-e  threatened  because  of 
the  Soviet  agg-ession  against  Afghani- 
stan, we  must  1  tress  again  and  again  to 
the  Soviet  auUorities  that  our  concern 
for  the  fate  cf  these  individuals  and 
groups  has  in  i  o  way  lessened  and  that 
an  improvemen  t  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations  depends  as  much  on  how  the 
Soviet  Union  t-eats  its  own  citizens  as 
on  how  it  trea  s  other  nations  and  the 
citizens  of  othei  nations. 

Mr.  President  the  Soviets  may  pretend 
not  to  hear,  bui  they  do  hear.  Their  ac- 
tions on  other  occasions  Indicate  that 
they  do  hear,  yve  must  never  relent  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Presiden  ,  it  is  most  regrettable 
that  this  caimoi  be  a  day  when  we  drink 
to  liberation.  It  must,  unfortunately,  be 
a  day  when  we  drink  to  determination, 
the  determinati  m  that  we  will  not  cease 
in  this  struggle  for  this  exemplar  of  the 
fate  of  so  many  highly  patriotic  Rus- 
sians, who  seek  only  the  dignity  of  their 
own  country  aid  the  assurance  that  it 
will  obey  its  own  laws.  We  must  serve  no- 
tire  on  all  of  ma  aklnd  that  we  cannot  al- 
low such  Injustl  :e,  even  though  wreaked 
by  a  regime  on  its  citizens,  to  go  imre- 
quited,  because  If  we  do  we  shall  suffer 
and  millions  up<  >n  millions  of  others  will 
suffer  the  same  fate.  If  we  are  to  keep 
it  from  being  in  posed  on  a  world  which 
is  all  too  suscep  tible  to  such  tyranny.  It 
will  only  be  bee  luse  we  never  cease  our 
protests  which  i  erve  to  remind  both  us 
and  men  and  wo  men  everywhere  that  in- 
justice rules  in  t:  le  wonderful  and  mighty 
land  of  the  Sovle  t  Union  which  has  fallen 
into  this  abyss  c  f  de^  injustice  and  in- 
deed barbaric  cr  lelty  to  its  own  citizens. 


Mr.  JAVrre 
very  moment  a 
Ing  place  for 
fellow  New  Yorlier 
ber  of  the  other 


ALLARD  1  C.  LOWENSTEIN 


Mr.  President,  at  this 

memorial  service  is  tak- 

Alllard  K.  Lowenctein,  a 

and  a  former  Mem- 

4odjr. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Allard 
Lowenstein  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
He  was  a  unique  individual,  deeply  in- 
volved in  causes  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  for  obtaining  freedom  all  over 
the  world. 

The  New  York  Times  in  a  news  story 
on  March  16  said  of  him  in  its  first  para- 
graph: 

In  apartments  around  the  city  yesterday, 
and  in  places  as  remote  as  Oslo  and  Nairobi, 
the  friends  Allard  K.  Lowenstein  bad  made 
in  his  dozens  of  causes  gathered  to  seek  com- 
fort from  one  another  and  mourn  the  ac- 
tivist's murder  in  his  law  office  the  day  before. 

Mr.  President,  his  life  was  all  too  short, 
but  he  tried  to  use  it  with  deep  devotion 
to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  causes 
of  freedom  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
tremendous  energy  and  tremendously  ac- 
tive soul  made  no  distinction  between 
white  and  black,  between  different 
creeds,  between  different  countries.  He 
saw  the  cause  of  freedom  as  being  uni- 
versal. 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  Allard 
Lowenstein,  and  indeed,  on  occasion,  very 
strongly  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
positions  he  took,  but  I  carmot  refrain 
from  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  tried 
to  make  the  world  a  better  one  accord- 
ing to  his  vision,  with  deep  sincerity  and 
a  dedication  to  the  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  the  beautification  of  the  individ- 
ual personality — probably  the  finest  as- 
piration of  man. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  sad  and  tragic 
case  for  those  of  us  who  were  his  friends. 
I  might  say,  to  give  one  idea  of  how  per- 
vasive was  his  influence,  my  son,  Joshua, 
a  lawyer  now,  not  then,  took  a  great 
fancy  to  his  friendship  with  Allard 
Lowenstein  and.  while  he  may  or  may 
not,  just  like  I  did  not.  have  agreed  with 
everything  he  did,  he  felt  so  deeply 
about  the  incandescent,  flaming  spirit 
of  this  man.  with  his  vision  of  universal 
justice  and  universal  freedom,  that  he 
had  the  deepest  regard  and  affection  for 
him. 

When  I  speak  today.  I  speak  both  for 
my  son  and  myself  and  for  all  who 
touched  this  luminous  and  incandescent 
personality.  He  has  had  a  tragic  end. 
This  could  happen  to  anyone.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. All  of  us  are  very  fortunate  who 
live  out  our  lives  under  normal  circum- 
stances in  these  highly  tumultuous  times. 
But  in  the  time  that  providence  gave  him 
he  used  every  minute  to  great  advantage 
for  the  benefit  of  all  men  and  women  in 
the  world  who  thirst  for  liberty  and  who 
thirst  for  justice. 

My  wife  and  I  and  our  children  extend 
to  his  family  and  to  his  friends  our  most 
profound  condolences. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  depth  of 
feelings  on  this  matter. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Al  Lowen- 
stein. He  had  a  wide  range  of  friends 
including  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Don  Rumsfeld,  who  held  views  that  were 
certainly  not  consistent  with  those  of 
Al  Lowenstein.  Yet  his  spirit,  his  fervor 
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for  life,  and  his  dedication  for  what  he 
beUeved  in  then  prompted  Don  Rumsfeld 
to  admire  him,  as  did  aU  his  other 
friends. 

I  think  we  can  all  learn  from  someone 
even  though  we  might  disagree  with  him. 
The  fervor  and  devotion  to  pursuing  his 
ideals,  objectives,  and  goals  provided  an 
inspiration  for  all  of  us. 

I  join  in  deeply  regretting  the  tragedy 
that  has  brought  about  this  sudden  end 
to  a  brilliant  career,  and  I  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  Senate  In 
extending  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator 
Javits  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  in  such  eloquent  fashion  the 
contributions  made  by  and  the  inspira- 
tion Al  Lowensteln's  life  represented. 

I  happen  to  have  worked  with  him 
during  the  time  of  the  so-called  anti- 
war movement,  in  which  he  was  a  very 
key  person  and  a  key  fig\u"e. 

As  one  recalls,  that  movement  was  a 
mixed  bag,  so  to  speak.  You  had  people 
who  committed  irresponsible  acts  of  vio- 
lence, who  carried  out  their  expressions 
of  opposition  in  a  manner  that  was  re- 
prehensible. 

There  were  others,  who  were  of  the 
same  voices,  who  tried  to  maintain  a  role 
of  dissent  that  was  dignified,  effective, 
and  strraig,  and  Mr.  Lowenstein  was  such 
a  person.  He  was  one  whom  we  would 
call  a  leader  in  expressing  his  views  in 
an  effective,  articulate  way,  always 
shunning  the  easy  cliche  or  the  efforts 
some  made  to  overdramatize  the  war  in 
terms  of  violence  and  public  demon- 
strations. 

It  was  always  a  great  stimulation  to 
be  in  his  presence  and  to  listen  to  his 
eloquent  defense  of  his  position. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  known 
him,  and  I  consider  It  a  personal  loss, 
having  known  him,  to  have  his  life 
snuffed  out  at  this  early  time  when  he 
had  many  years  more  of  productive  serv- 
ice to  render  to  his  Nation. 

I  am  just  pleased  that  the  Senator 
gave  us  all  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  that  It  extend  not  be- 
yond 30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  ARREST  OP 
ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  TXyUE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  today 
there  was  a  colloquy  between  Senator 
Leviw,  Senator  Javits  and  others  with 


reference    to    the    arrest    of    Anatoly 

Shcharansky. 

Three  years  ago,  on  March  15,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  arrested,  and  is  serving 
a  13-year  term  in  labor  camp. 

His  health  is  deteriorating  as  a  result 
of  prison  conditions.  That  once  vigorous 
young  man  has  been  suffering  from  se- 
vere headaches  and  vision  problems.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  not  be  moved  by  the 
thought  of  his  young  life  withering 
away  at  an  age  when  he  and  his  wife 
Avital  ought  to  be  building  for  the  future 
and  raising  a  family,  a  dream  that  she 
expressed  In  pathetically  simple  words 
during  one  of  her  visits  to  Washington. 

The  recent  arrest  of  Dr.  Sakharov, 
followed  by  those  of  other  activists  and 
dissidents,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  complete  disregard  for 
world  opinion.  Such  a  belief  would  imply 
that  protests  might  indeed  be  nothing 
more  than  exercises  in  futility.  I  think 
not.  Observers  and  experts  on  Soviet  af- 
fairs concur  in  the  belief  that  each  hu- 
man rights  violation  is  a  test  on  the 
degree  of  commitment  of  the  West  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice.  If  such  is 
the  case,  it  is  imperative  that  we  main- 
tain our  protests  as  a  demonstration  that 
indeed  we  do  care.  Only  if  we  persist  in 
voicing  our  outrage,  can  we  hope  to  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  changes  in 
Soviet  policy  toward  internal  activists. 

There  are  indications  that  a  conserva- 
tive streak  has  taken  ahold  of  present 
Soviet  rulers.  Yet,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  men  who  control  the  destiny  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  all  elderly,  in  a  regime 
where  power  is  fickle.  If  changes  do  not 
occur  in  the  immediate  future,  we  must 
work  in  the  hope  and  the  belief  that 
occur  they  will,  at  a  later  time  perhaps. 

While  the  Helsinki  accords  have  not 
altered  the  behavior  of  the  Soviets,  they 
have  at  least  succeeded  in  putting  the 
Soviet  Govemuient  on  notice  that  its 
policies  are  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
free  world. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  con- 
siderations raised  by  the  treatment  of 
men  and  women  such  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  human  rights  violations  endanger 
world  peace  and  therefore  cease  to  be  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  nation.  Instead,  they 
are  a  matter  of  universal  Interest. 


UPDATE   ON   THE   HUMAN   RIGHTS 
SITUATION  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
but  somewhat  related  matter,  I  think  it 
is  fitting  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  present  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  the  U.S.SJI. 

Following  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  recent  forced  exile  of  Dr.  Sakharov 
to  the  closed  city  of  Ghorky  has  drawn 
world  attention  to  the  new  crackdown 
on  dissidents  and  activists  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Because  of  Dr.  Sakharov's  eminence 
and  stature,  his  arrest  might  have  been 
viewed  as  a  dramatic  gesture,  by  which 
he  was  singled  out  by  the  Soviets  to 
demonstrate  their  disrespect  for  world 
opinion  and  outrage.  Indeed,  such  was 
/  not  the  case.  The  arrest  of  Dr.  Sakharov 
has  been  followed  by  that  of  several  other 


dissidents,  among  whom  Malva  Noevnya 
Landa,  a  known  geologist,  active  in  the 
human  rights  movement  since  1971,  and 
a  trustee  of  Solzhenltyn's  Russian  Public 
Fund  for  the  Aid  of  the  Families  of  Po- 
Utical  Prisoners  since  1977.  Ms.  Landa 
was  arrested  on  March  7,  1980.  On  Janu- 
ary 3,  1980,  she  had  signed  a  statement 
at  the  local  KGB  office  which  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  she  was  under  in- 
vestigation for  "anti-Soviet  slander,"  a 
charge  which  carries  a  possible  3-year 
term  of  imprisonment. 

In  an  article  published  on  March  20, 
1980,  In  the  New  York  Review  of  Bo<*s, 
titled  "The  New  Purge,"  Peter  Reddaway 
assesses  the  existing  situation  in  regards 
to  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Reddaway  reaches 
and  the  course  of  action  that  he  sug- 
gests, in  terms  of  what  the  response  of 
the  West  ought  to  be,  were  expressed, 
in  similar  terms,  by  a  recent  visit<M'  to 
my  office,  Mr.  Anatoli  Krasnov-Levitin. 
Mr.  Krasnov-Levitin  is  a  Russian  Ortho- 
dox writer  and  activist  in  exile.  Presently 
living  in  Switzerland,  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  lecture  on  the  persecution 
of  Russian  Orthodox  believers  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  He  was  quick  to  stress,  how- 
ever, that  he  speaks  on  behalf  of  all 
religious  groups  who  are  subjected  to 
persecution,  which  he  estimates  to  be  on 
the  increase  over  the  recent  past. 

From  the  concurring  views  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  it  would  seem  that  the 
opinion  of  the  West  matters  greatly  to 
Soviet  leaders.  We  therefore  cannot  af- 
ford to  relax  in  our  expressions  of  revul- 
sion and  outrage.  Indeed,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  sustain  the  degree  of  our 
protests  to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  long  as 
its  leaders  will  persist  in  violating  the 
rights  of  their  citizens. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  felt  that  It 
would  be  of  Interest  to  print  the  Integral 
text  of  Mr.  Reddaway's  article  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cotj- 
sent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Reddaway  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  tjo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Pusce 
(By  Peter  Reddaway) 
The  Soviet  regime's  current  assault  on  dis- 
sent— of  which  Dr.  Sakharov's  erile  Is  part — 
poses  a  serious  new  challenge  to  the  West. 
The  challenge  overlaps  with  that  of  Afghani- 
stan but  Is  by  no  means  identical  to  it.  Dur- 
ing 1980  we  will  see  whether  or  not  Western 
protests  are  determined  enough — as  they 
were  during  the  last  crackdown  on  dissent 
In  1977 — to  compel  the  Soviet  leaders  to  draw 
back  and  bring  the  current  purge  to  an  end. 
While  protests  and  sanctions  can  seem  In- 
effective when  made,  they  usually  have  a 
salutary  Impact  before  very  long,  provided 
that  they  are  strong  and  persistent.  This  is 
because  the  Soviet  regime  both  needs  the 
West  economically  and — Afghanistan  not- 
withstanding— craves  International  respec- 
tability and  prestige.  Needless  to  say.  the 
current  power  struggle  in  the  Kremlin  wUl 
affect  policy  toward  dissent  and  make  it  less 
predictable.  But  when  the  dust  settles  and 
the  post-Brezhnev  leadership  emerges,  the 
new  men  will  have  to  deal  somehow  with  the 
governments  and  organizations  that  have 
been  malcing  their  protests  and  imposing 
sanctions.  In  this  way  the  damage  done  to 
the  dissenting  groups  and  movements  can 


be  substantially  limited,  and  the  Sow  of  in- 
formation about  their  fates  maintained. 

The  present  purge  is  basically  a  pre-Olym- 
plc  exercise,  and  well  Illustrates  the  Insepar*- 
bility  of  sports  and  politics  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  many  months  the  KGB  has  been 
striking  against  people  in  the  provinces.  Fax 
from  stopping  political  oppressions  when  the 
trials  of  Orlov,  Shcharansky,  and  other* 
ended  In  August  1978,  the  authorities  simply 
turned  their  attention  away  from  Moscow 
to  individuals  and  groups  whose  fate  aroused 
less  interest  abroad.  Simultaneously  they 
distracted  Western  attention  from  provincial 
arrests  by  allowing  Jewish  emigration  to  rise 
to  the  unprecedented  annual  rate  of  60,000 
and  releasing  a  handful  of  well-known  poUt- 
ical  prisoners  and  deporting  them  abroad. 

In  fact  since  August  1978  no  fewer  than 
ninety-seven  trials  have  taken  place  on 
which  reliable  information  has  reached  the 
outside  world.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen 
people  have  either  been  sentenced  at  these 
trials,  or  forcibly  interned  In  mental  hos- 
pitals without  trial,  or  are  now  In  pre-trial 
detention.  This  figure  Includes  only  people 
Jailed  as  a  result  of  the  peaceful  expression 
of  their  beliefs,  and  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. Excluded  are  a  few  cases  of  violent  dis- 
sent and  several  hundred  of  imprisonment 
for  short  terms  of  a  few  months  or  less,  or  of 
people  being  fined.  Only  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sak- 
harov. Incidentally,  have  been  exiled  with- 
out trial — a  measure  apparently  without  legal 
foundation. 

Beyond  these  cases,  which  mostly  involve 
the  court  system,  thousands  of  people  have 
been  Interrogated  during  the  last  seventeen 
months  in  connection  with  political  cases, 
and  nearly  a  thousand  have  had  their  homes 
searched  by  police.  Many  of  these  have  also 
been  dismissed  from  their  Jobs,  threatened 
with  arrest,  subjected  to  KOB  blackmail, 
forced  into  emigration,  or  assaulted  by  offl- 
ctally  sponsored  thugs.  About  five  hundred 
Crimean  Tartars  have  been  forcibly  evicted 
from  their  homes  and  deported  from  the 
Crimea.  Two  people  have  conunitted  suicide 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  KOB  persecution, 
end  two  more  have  been  murdered  in  clrciun- 
stances  strongly  suggesting  official  direction. 

These  figures — about  twice  as  high  as  can 
be  expected  In  a  normal  period  of  similar 
length — come  from  my  own  review  of  the 
available  documents.  The  total  figures  must 
be  higher  still — p«:haps  by  a  factor  of  two — 
as  the  reporting  of  the  dissident  groups  is 
still  far  from  covering  all  areas  of  the  world's 
largest  country.  The  fact  that  very  few  of 
the  trials  have  been  reported  in  the  Western 
press  can  largely  be  explained  by  the  severe 
restrictions  placed  on  foreign  correspondents 
In  Moscow. 

The  samizdat  documents  which  the  dis- 
sident groups  have  compiled  on  the  trials 
and  oppression  since  August  1978  are  a  ma- 
jor source  of  information.  Some  2,000  pages 
have  reached  the  West.  In  addition  I  have 
used  an  Invaluable  new  publication.  USSR 
News  Brief:  Human  Rights,  which  Is  Issued 
fortnightly  In  Brussels  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Cronld  Lubarsky.  a  prominent  dissenter 
forced  into  emigration. 

Of  the  217  Soviet  citizens  tried  or  other- 
wise imprisoned,  sixty-four  were  actively  ex- 
ercising or  promoting  basic  human  rights — 
rights  for  workers.  Intellectuals,  artists, 
would-be  emigrants,  political  prisoners,  and 
so  on.  Fifty-eight  were  primarily  defending 
the  rights  of  the  national  minority  to  which 
they  belong;  and  ninety-five  were  concerned 
with  their  rights  as  religious  believers. 
Among  the  latter,  forty-two  are  Baptists, 
twenty-three  Adventists.  and  fourteen  Rus- 
sian Orthodox,  with  lesser  numbers  for 
Pentecostals,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and 
others.  The  national  minority  victims  are 
Ukrainians  (14).  Crimean  Tartars  (13).  Jews 
(9) .  Lithuanians  (7) ,  and  Oerm&ns  (6) ,  with 
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an  admlxtuie  of  Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Estonians. 
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RUSSIAN  CRIMES  AGAINST  HUMAN- 
ITY IN  AFGHANISTAN 


1977  the  Soviet  authorities  In- 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
other  Senators  have  spoken  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
in  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  conquerors, 
including  the  infamous  Kerala  mas- 
sacre. Last  spring,  even  before  the  So- 
viet invasion,  Russian  advisers  ordered 
the  slaughter  of  the  civilian  population 
of  Kerala — over  1.000  men  and  boys  ac- 
cused of  collaborating  with  antigov- 
ernment,  Moslem  fighters. 

Mr.  Jack  Anderson  recently  pointed 
out  in  his  March  5  column  that  the  So- 
viets are  insuring  their  hold  in  Afghani- 
stan through  the  terrifying  and  Inhuman 
tactic  of  chemical  warfare.  This  strategy 
is  virtually  unprecedented— as  Mr,  An- 
derson indicated,  even  Hitler  refused  to 
employ  such  a  strategy  during  his  rule 
of  Nazi  Germany. 

We  have  seen  throughout  history 
crimes  committed  by  dictators  and  po- 
litical parties  that  are  unforgiveable. 
However,  we  often  choose  to  bury  memo- 
ries of  these  atrocities  because  of  the 
unpleasant  and  disappointing  shadow 
they  shed  on  the  human  experience  We 
would  prefer  not  to  think  about  the  ab- 
horrent and  immoral  decisions  that  have 
been  made  by  fellow  members  of  the  hu- 
man race.  But  if  we  try  to  ignore  inhu- 
manity on  such  a  massive  scale,  where 
will  it  end?  Perhaps  by  illuminating 
tragedies  of  the  past  and  assessing  re- 
sponsibility, we  can  make  a  start  on 
preventing  future  tragedies. 

MOSCOW      THE     ACCCSSORT      TO      MASS      MUSDER 

The  United  States  has  a  duty  to  speak 
out.  Under  the  Carter  administration  we 
have  been  quick  to  point  out  the  defi- 
ciencies and  human  rights  violations  of 
our  international  allies.  Some  of  these 
nations  have  long  records  of  faithful 
support  to  U.S.  policy,  and  our  righteous 
indignation  has  often  been  greatly  detri- 
mental to  our  long-range  strategic  goals. 
Yet,  the  greatest  atrocities  are  still  per- 
petuated behind  what  we  used  to  call 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  by  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  totalitarian  regime  in  Mos- 
cow. 

American  actions  cannot  directly  af- 
fect the  inhuman  tragedy  we  perceive 
in  Communist  Asia— it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  U.S.  policy.  But  Amer- 
ican voices  raised  in  protest  can  have  an 
effect.  Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  fears  the 
light  of  freedom,  excosing  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  Marxist  system,  so  too  it 
fears  any  exposure  to  world  opprobrium. 
During  the  past  3  years  the  United  States 
has  been  Inhibited— culpably  inhibited— 
from  exposing  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satel- 
lite Vietnam  to  international  censure 
and  shame.  This  inhibition  has  derived 
from  a  desperate  need  to  protect  the 
big-Ucket  agreements  like  SALT  II,  and 
a  wrong-heaHf-d  approach  to  foreign  af- 
fairs that  holds  American  economic  and 
military  power  responsible  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Third  World. 

We  should  put  such  notions  to  rest 
and  speak  out  again,  reviling  a  regime 
that  was  a  knowing  party  to  genocide 
in  Cambodia,  and  is  now  shovm  to  be  a 


murderer  more  despicable  than  that 
arch-criminal.  Hitler.  The  principles 
upon  which  our  country  is  based  do  not 
allow  a  selective  application  of  justice 
and  morality. 

ATEOCrriES    IN    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  easy  to  ex- 
cuse such  atrocities  as  simply  past  his- 
tory, committed  by  peoples  who  had  yet 
to  develop  a  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
meanor characteristic  of  a  sophisticated 
and  judicious  society.  But  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  near  present  and  the  near 
future.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  horror 
began  in  Cambodia.  There  was  but  a 
feeble  attempt  by  the  world  to  intervene 
and  to  rescue  the  victims  of  the  Khymer 
Rouge  regime.  It  is  from  this  most  recent 
tragedy,  about  which  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  learn  the  horrible  details 
that  we  should  draw  a  lesson. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  think  that 
world  powers  sat  idly  by  while  innocent 
Cambodians  were  exterminated  through 
invasion,  internecine  warfare  and  star- 
vation. With  the  advent  of  the  Iranian 
crisis,  this  effort  was  vrtually  brushed 
under  the  rug — in  essence  we  gave  free 
reign  to  those  in  power  to  continue  their 
assault  on  innocent  people.  Guilt  by  as- 
sociation might  be  the  verdict  of  an 
omnipotent  judge  should  the  world  com- 
munity be  tried  in  the  case  of  the  Cam- 
bodians. And  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
feels  that  this  would  be  a  judicious  ver- 
dict, for  our  unwillingness  to  assume  a 
more  active  role  in  the  defense  of  the 
Cambodian  refugees  is  a  clear  indication 
of  this  administration's  infinite  tolerance 
of  blatant  human  rights  violations  by 
dictatorships  of  the  left. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  saving  graces 
of  life  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  and 
profit  from  past  mistakes.  Even  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  addresses  the 
plight  of  the  Cambodians,  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  there  are  many 
frightening  similarities  between  the 
Afghan  and  Cambodian  experience. 

AMEBICAN    RESPONSE    IN    QUESTION 


Each    day    the    Defense    Intelligence 
Agency  continues  to  report  the  cruel  and 
violent  acts  of  the  Soviet  aggressors  in 
Afghanistan.  And  while  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs  Advisor  Zbigniew  Brezezin- 
ski  has  recently  indicated  that  stronger 
action  must  be  taken  against  Soviet  ac- 
tion in  Afghanistan,  we  have  yet  to  see 
a  strong  and  definitive  U.S.  response. 
Rhetoric  has  been  offered  and  little  more. 
Mr.  Carter  has  gone  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  would  be  will- 
ing to  participate  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  State  of  neutrality  in  Afghanistan  upon 
the     complete     withdrawal     of    Soviet 
troops.  But  what  of  the  thousands  of 
Afghan  men,  women,  and  children — in- 
nocent civilians — who  have  been  and  are 
still  being  slaughtered  by  Soviet  troops. 
Can  we  in  good  conscience  forgive  and 
forget?  Can  we  ever  trust  the  resumption 
of  detente  with  a  country  that  so  bla- 
tantly violates  human  rights?  Is  guaran- 
teeing Afghanistan  as  a  secure,  Soviet 
puppet  state  the  right  American  response 
to  an  unprovoked  invasion   that  used 
nerve  gas  and  mass  slaughter  of  civilians 
as  standard  techniques  of  suppression? 


Mr.  President,  each  of  the  questions 
I've  posed  today  must  be  answered  with 
haste.  To  foolishly  ignore  these  questions 
is  nonetheless  an  answer,  and  we  wUl  in- 
evitably be  accountable  for  whatever  ac- 
tion we  choose  to  take.  A  dangerous 
precedent  is  being  set,  and  we  have  little 
time  left  to  rectify  the  image  that  will 
eventually  become  engrained  in  the 
world's  mind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  time  is  of  the 
essence.  The  choices  are  clear.  We  must 
decide  immediately  whether  to  continue 
our  tolerance  of  the  Soviet  horror  in 
Afghanistan  or  to  learn  from  our  lesson 
in  Cambodia  the  price  of  reticence.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  calls  once  again  on 
the  State  Department  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  at  least  insist  that  the  UJJ. 
Committee  on  Disarmament  begin  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the  Soviet's 
use  of  nerve  gas  in  Afghanistan.  Each 
day  that  this  issue  is  left  unresolved 
hundreds  of  Innocent  victims  die.  And 
for  each  of  these  lives,  we  share  a  portion 
of  the  blame. 


SOVIET  ARMS  BUILDUP  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  elicited 
speculation  regarding  the  long-term  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Kremlin.  Opinions  con- 
tinue to  be  divided  as  to  whether  Afghan- 
istan is  part  of  a  grand  Russian  design 
to  control  Asia,  or  is  it  simply  a  hastily 
planned  massive  blunder,  doomed  to 
failure?  While  the  latter  view  refiects 
wishful  thinking,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  adheres  to  the  former  as  more 
realistic,  based  on  the  examination  of 
the  record.  Vietnam,  Laos,  South  Yemen 
end  Ethiopia  all  have  come  under  Soviet 
domination,  leading  to  the  not  so  far- 
fetched view  that  the  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  gain  control  over  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  Hormuz,  and  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  all  strategically  located  on  the 
oil  route  to  the  Western  World  and  to 
Japan. 

Those  denying  that  such  a  systematic 
plan  is  under  way,  cite  Afghanistan  as 
the  south  "Vietnam."  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  finds  that  view  lacking  reason. 
It  simply  does  not  hold,  because  of  the 
fundamental  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Vietnam  war  was  doomed  to 
failure  when  it  ceased  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  in  a  demo- 
cratic government  where  public  opinion 
matters.  The  rulers  of  the  authoritarian 
regime  that  sets  the  policies  of  the  So- 
viet Union  are  not  encumbered  by  a  free- 
dom of  expression  that  would  allow  the 
Russian  people  to  express  opposition,  in 
the  event  that  it  was  even  kept  informed 
of  the  goals  of  its  government.  A  paral- 
lel between  Czechoslovakia  and  Afghan- 
istan would  be  more  clearly  justified, 
than  with  Vietnam. 

History  points  to  the  fact  that  expan- 
sionism is  an  atavistic  Russian  trait  that 
predates  the  1917  revolution,  and  the 
establishment  of  communism.  What 
started  as  a  struggle  for  independence 
from  the  Mongols  in  the  15th  century 
under  Ivan  the  Third,  has  continued  on 


through  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  the 
first  Russian  ruler  to  dream  of  a  window 
on  the  warm  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  Catherine  the 
Great  who  contributed  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  increase  in  territory  tmder 
Russian  control. 

While  regimes  have  changed,  long- 
term  economic  goals  linked  to  expansion 
have  clearly  been  passed  on  from  mon- 
archy to  communism,  all  for  the  good  of 
mother  Russia.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas believes  it  would  be  a  serious  error  in 
judgment  to  think  of  expansion  in  terms 
of  Ideology,  rather  than  economics  and 
history. 

By  forcing  world  attention  on  the  dra- 
matic invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  So- 
viets have  succeeded  in  diverting  the  fo- 
cus from  the  subtle  signs  of  danger  that 
loom  further  south.  Indeed,  the  Russians 
are  reported  to  have  sent  thousands  of 
unmanned  tanks  and  hundreds  of  crated 
aircraft  to  Libya.  Syria,  regarded  by  Is- 
rael as  having  the  most  formidable  mili- 
tary forces  among  Arab  countries,  has 
been  receiving  advanced  Soviet  weapons, 
including  T-72  tanks.  MIG-25  intercep- 
tors, self-propelled  guns,  new  surface-to- 
air  missile  systems,  improved  medium- 
range  surface  missiles,  and  light  missile- 
armed  warships.  The  Soviet  Union,  East 
Germany,  and  Cuba  have  been  supplying 
Yemen  and  Ethiopia  with  weapons  and 
communications  systems,  as  well  as  ad- 
visers. 

Understandably,  the  Israelis  are  con- 
cerned, and  see  the  arms  buildup  as  a 
threat  to  the  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
therefore  as  a  formidable  danger  to  the 
economies  of  the  West.  Ariel  Sharon,  the 
Israeli  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  a 
former  general,  is  skeptical  about  Ameri- 
can capabilities  to  respond  to  future  So- 
viet moves  in  the  area. 

An  article  published  in  Forum  maga- 
zine on  February  24,  by  Dr.  Stephen  D. 
Bryen.  acting  director  of  the  Jewish  In- 
stitute for  National  Security  Affairs,  does 
little  to  dispel  the  fears  expressed  by  Mr. 
Sharon.  Dr.  Bryen  makes  some  interest- 
ing suggestions,  such  as  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  being  used  to  supplement  our  fleet, 
as  a  possible  solution  to  the  dangerous 
inadequacy  of  the  U.S.  naval  presence  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  idea  deserves 
serious  consideration.  The  President's 
current  defense  budget  does  little  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  shortfall  the  United 
States  is  exoeriencing  in  terms  of  both 
hardware  and  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Byren's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mideast  Base:  TTSS  Israzl 
(By  Stephen  Bryen) 

As  President  Carter  declared  a  new  foreign 
policy  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  Nlmitz  was 
making  Its  way  through  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  was  the  third  United  States  aircraft 
carrier — and  the  first  nuclear  carrier — to  go 
on  station  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  powerful 
vessel  was  accompanied  by  two  nuclear-pow- 
ered guided  missile  cruisers.  Altogether,  to 
add  muscle  to  the  President's  new  posture 


towards  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  23  American  warships  were  commit- 
ted to  a  new  task. 

Moving  our  fleet  to  the  Persian  Oulf  was 
not  undertaken  without  serioiis  considera- 
tion of  the  risks.  To  move  a  total  of  23  ahlps 
depleted  our  naval  strength  both  In  the 
Pacific  and  Mediterranean. 

In  the  Pacific  the  one  active  carrier  had 
already  been  reassigned  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 
This  severely  reduced  our  tactical  air  power 
and  sent  shivers  through  the  leaders  of 
Korea,  Thailand  and  Japan.  After  aU.  the 
Pacific  balance  of  power  has  been  shifting 
since  summer,  when  the  Soviets  for  the  first 
time  posted  an  aircraft  carrier  off  Japan. 
But  America,  taxed  by  the  Russian  Interven- 
tion In  Afghanistan,  had  to  employ  Its  so- 
called  "swing  strategy." 

Under  that  strategy,  lacking  sufficient  fight- 
ing ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  you  "swing 
them"  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  This 
time,  we  swung  them  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  did  not  cheer  our  allies  In  the  Pacific. 
They  stood  by,  worried  by  Vietnam's  mass- 
ing of  troops  on  the  Cambodian-Thailand 
border. 

The  warnings  of  the  State  Department,  only 
a  few  days  before,  had  a  hollow  ring.  What 
could  the  U.S.  do  about  It? 

What  bapi>ened  In  the  Pacific  is  also  hap- 
pening In  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  naval 
balance  of  power  has  been  deteriorating  for 
some  time.  Ihe  Russians  have  been  gaining. 

The  Sixth  Fleet,  the  VS.  Mediterranean 
presence,  has  two  vital  missions : 

Guarding  the  southern  fiank  of  NATO,  a 
recently  troubled  alliance  made  nervous  by 
the  illness  of  Tugoelavia's  President  Tito. 
For  years  the  Soviets  have  wanted  a  base 
in  Yugoslavia,  and  for  years  the  Yugoslavs 
have  held  the  Russians  short.  Now  the  situa- 
tion may  change. 

Providing  the  essential  anchor  of  our  Mid- 
east foreign  policy. 

Reducing  the  Sixth  Fleet  would  give  pause 
to  the  nations  that  rely  on  America's 
strength.  President  Carter's  decision  to  do 
Just  that — by  pulling  out  one  of  our  two  air- 
craft carriers  and  Its  missile  cruisers — must 
be  seen  as  a  calculated  risk. 

We  have  reduced  our  air  power  In  the  Med- 
iterranean by  half. 

Most  of  the  best  analysts  in  this  covintry 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  role  air  power  plays 
in  complementing  modem  naval  strength. 
It's  more  than  the  buildup  of  Soviet  naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  alarms 
the  experts  is  increasing  Soviet  naval  so- 
phistication and  by  the  ability  the  Russians 
have  gained  to  use  airpower  to  cover  their 
burgeoning  fieet. 

The  string  of  bases  the  Russians  have  been 
bulldlng^-on  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  In  South 
Yemen — is  intended  In  part  to  give  high, 
immediate  credlblUty  to  the  Soviet  flotilla 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

To  hedge  their  bets,  the  Soviets  are  also 
deplojring  the  supersonic  Backfire  bomber  to 
protect  their  fieet.  The  Backfires  are  based  In 
Odessa.  Their  intercontinental  range  includes 
all  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Our  fleet  commanders  have  been  quite 
worried  about  this  formidable  Soviet  air 
power.  Our  fieet,  worldwide,  is  short  of  tac- 
tical aircraft.  In  the  last  year  unofficial  re- 
ports say  that  as  many  as  110  of  our  tactical, 
sea-based,  combat  aircraft  have  crashed  In 
training  exercises,  while  we  are  replacing 
them  at  a  rate  of  about  half  of  the  casualties. 

The  redeployment  has  left  the  U.S.  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Soviets  know  it. 

That  is  dangerous — since  disequilibrium 
might  tempt  the  Soviet  high  command  to 
take  even  greater  risks  than  Afghanistan. 

We  cannot  sit  aside  and  allow  these  risks 
to  maturate,  and  we  do  not  have  to.  Suffi- 
cient airpower  Is  available  to  us  to  replace 
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the  Russians  from  pushing  too 

hkve  to  set  up  a  hard  wall  against 

Kremlin  knows  where  the  cracks 

doubt  is  anxious  to  challenge  us. 

s  lould  be  to  force  them  to  think 

more — about  setting  us  up  In  the 

Of  If   and   then   hitting  us  in  the 


only  be  averted  by  keeping  the 

power   taut.    We    can   do   that. 

effectively,  by  enlisting  Israel 

her  air  power  above  our  fleet  in 


(Mr.  BB  ADLEY  assumed  Uie  chair.) 


AND  PEKING:   LOOKING 
DOWN  THE   ROAD 


.  Mr.  President,  in  the  1  year 
.sed  since  Congress  approved 
Relations  Act,  our  island  ally 
of  Mainland  China  has  en- 
contjnuing  stability  and  economic 
Taiwan's  defense  capability 
present  appears  secure,  and  the 
her  overseas  commerce  is  at 
unprecedented  level.  The  ex- 
do^iestic  and  international  con- 
Taiwan's    future    remains 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
to  the  firm  U.S.  commit- 
Tafcpei  legislated  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  last  April, 
sadly   inadeauate  pro- 
subi*itted  by  the  President  last 
instituting  unofficial  relations 
Taipei     Government,     both 
Congress — assisted  by  Mem- 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— in - 
adding  specific  legislative  as- 
a  firming  Taiwan's  future  se- 


curity and  economic  health.  Fortunately, 
as  a  result,  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  today  remains  a  strong  and  dy- 
namic society  even  without  the  benefit 
of  official  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  emergence  of  some  degree  of  sta- 
bility and  permanence  in  the  status  quo 
situation  leads  naturally  to  conjecture 
about  the  future  of  the  "two-China" 
dilemma.  Lately,  there  has  been  some  de- 
bate in  both  political  and  academic  cir- 
cles about  the  relative  merits  of  direct 
communication  between  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Chinese  Communist  gov- 
ernment on  the  mainland. 

Peking's  so-called  "peace  offensive" 
against  Taiwan — ^proposals  of  trade, 
mail,  and  tourist  exchanges,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  calls  for  "reunification" 
imder  Peking's  leadership— have  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  observers  sym- 
pathetic to  Taiwan  as  well  as  those  sym- 
pathetic to  the  mainland  government. 
While  not  an  urgent  issue,  the  proposals 
raise  realistic  questions  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  Taipei  and  Peking  in 
the  years  ahead,  and  their  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  region.  To  date,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  bilateral  contacts  have  been 
examined  only  superficially,  and  primar- 
ily from  rather  narrow  political  and 
ideological  perspectives  of  the  compet- 
ing China  interests. 

Recently,  however,  a  closer  study  was 
made  of  the  diverse  variables  involved 
in  the  issue  of  "detente"  between  Pe- 
king and  Taipei,  which  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  there  may  eventually  be  cer- 
tain objective  benefits  accruing  to  both 
Chinese  governments  from  reduced  ten- 
sions, providing  all  preconditions  in- 
volving "unification"  are  set  aside.  While 
it  may  be  years  before  a  truly  balanced 
and  risk -free  dialog  can  be  initiated  be- 
tween the  "two  Chinas,"  this  analysis 
nonetheless  offers  some  fresh  insight  into 
the  fundamental  problems  and  prospects 
of  establishing  peace  across  the  Taiwan 
Straits. 

The  author,  Robert  L.  Downen,  for- 
merly my  legislative  assistant  for  for- 
eign policy  matters,  is  now  senior  analyst 
for  Chinese  and  East  Asian  studies  at  the 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies  here  in  Washington. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Beijing- 
Taipei  Detente?"  which  appears  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Asia  Mail,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beuinc-Taifei  Detente? 
(By  Robert  L.  Downen) 
"Anything  which  seems  too  good  to  be 
true  probably  is."  The  time-tested  adage 
finds  no  better  application  than  in  the  realm 
of  International  diplomacy.  And  it  Is  for 
that  reason  that  careful  observers  of  Chinese 
politics  are  compelled  to  probe  beyond  the 
surface  of  Peking's  current  "peace  offensive" 
against  the  government  of  Taiwan. 

In  recent  months.  Taipei  has  come  under 
steady  assault  by  a  barrage  of  proposals  for 
direct  contacts  and  exchanges  with  the 
mainland,  combined  with  intermittent  sal- 
vos of  assurances  regarding  post-reuniacatlon 
conditions  on  the  Island.  The  Commimlst 
government  in  Peking,  having  reafllrmed  Its 
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"sacred  mission"  of  gaining  control  over  Tai- 
wan, now  appeals  directly  to  Taiwan's  lead- 
ership for  talks  on  trade  and  social  ex- 
changes as  a  prelude  to  reunification.  In  the 
wake  of  its  new  official  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  the  People's  Republic  baa 
hyped  up  its  public  relations  campaign  for 
this  purpose,  and  spared  no  effort  to  promise 
broad-scale  continuity  in  Taiwan  once  it 
becomes  a  political  province  of  the  main- 
land. Retaliating  against  the  fusllade,  Taipei 
heaps  scorn  upon  Peking's  "deceitful  united 
front  tactics"  and  maintains  that  its  people 
will  never  submit  to  Communist  sovereignty. 
But  Taipei  recognizes  the  points  Peking  U 
scoring  with  intematlonai  opinion,  and 
realistically  cannot  Ignore  the  saccharine 
proposals  Indefinitely. 

The  clever  campaign  by  the  People's  Re- 
public has  been  well-staged.  Soon  after  pros- 
pects for  "normalization"  with  the  United 
States  improved  In  May  of  1978,  and  as  secret 
negotiations  between  Washington  and  Pe- 
king commenced,  China's  leaders  began  drop- 
ping enticing  hints  that  they  were  willing  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  that  the  "fam- 
ily" on  Taiwan  would  be  welcomed  back  into 
the  fold  with  open  arms.  Vice  Premier  Teng 
Hslao-plng  generated  International  headlines 
that  summer  when  he  told  a  visiting  U.8. 
Congressional  entourage  that  Peking  was 
now  ready  to  negotiate  directly  with  Na- 
tionalist leaders  in  Taipei  over  the  terms  of 
Chinese  reunification. 

As  normalization  talks  progressed  over  the 
next  several  months,  the  price  of  magna- 
nimity became  cheaper.  By  November, 
China's  diminutive  leader  advised  Western 
visitors  that  Taiwan  could  expect  to  retain 
its  economic  and  social  systems  following 
reunification  with  the  "motherland."  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  public  relations 
gestures  helped  facilitate  consummation  of 
the  U.S.-PRC  diplomatic  relations  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  absent  explicit  security 
guarantees  for  Taiwan  which  were  so  ob- 
jectionable to  officials  on  mainland  China. 

With  its  initial  diplomatic  victory  se- 
curely In  hand,  the  Peking  government  be- 
gan to  wage  In  earnest  its  public  relations 
campaign  vls-a-vls  Taiwan.  A  chipper  New 
Year's  message  from  the  National  People's 
Congress  suggested  immediate  establishment 
of  trade,  mall,  and  tourist  exchanges  be- 
tween Peking  and  Taipei.  The  ritualistic 
shelling  of  Quemoy  on  odd-numbered  days, 
a  20-year  tradition,  halted  forthwith;  and 
official  use  of  the  term  "liberate"  for  ex- 
pressing Peking's  intentions  toward  Taiwan 
was  dropped. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  question  that 
ultimate  objectives  remained  unchanged. 
The  priority  and  intensity  with  which  Hus 
Kuo-feng  and  Teng  Hslao-plng  viewed  the 
Taiwan  issue  was  to  be  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  Both 
leaders  affirmed  the  "Inevitability"  of  reuni- 
fication, coupled  with  an  admonition  that 
"ten  years  is  too  long  a  time"  to  wait  for  Its 
accomplishment.  The  Vice  Premier's  remarks 
during  his  early  1979  visit  to  Washington 
were  noteworthy  as  much  for  their  refusal 
to  rule  out  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  that 
objective,  as  for  their  promise  of  provincial 
autonomy  and  customary  lifestyle  for  the 
people  of  Taiwan  after  reunification  Is  ac- 
complished. Although  tactics  of  approach 
were  different,  the  end  strategy  remained 
the  same. 

Perhaps  the  most  generously  disarming 
offer  yet  made  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
leadership,  and  that  to  which  the  National- 
ist Chinese  government  Is  especially  vulner- 
able. Is  to  permit  Taiwan  to  retain  "a  certain 
amount  of  its  own  armed  forces"  following 
a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  motherland.  In 
conjunction  with  Peking's  pledge  to  respect 
realities  and  allow  Taiwan  to  continue  along 
Its  capitalist  road,  even  as  a  province  of  the 
PRC,  this  political  carrot  is  viewed  by  many 


in  the  U.8.  and  around  the  world  as  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Is  It,  then,  in  fact? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  every  over- 
ture to  date  has  been  proffered  strictly  on 
temis  that  are  favorable  to  Peking.  The  most 
dramatic  gestures — those  involving  retention 
of  economic,  social,  and  mUitary  privileges 
for  the  Island — by  their  very  nature  asstime 
Taiwan's  preliminary  submission  to  the 
Communist  government's  sovereign  author- 
ity and  control.  The  lesser  offers — those  sug- 
gesting immediate  trade,  mall,  and  tourist 
contacts — have  been  closely  tied  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  talks  on  unification.  In  both  cases, 
then,  the  basic  precondition  of  Peking's  gen- 
erosity has  been  acceptance  through  di- 
plomacy of  the  mainland's  political  domi- 
nance— a  long-standing  objective  which  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  remains 
unable  to  accomplish  miUtarlly. 

AU  this  is  not  to  say  that  prospects  for 
contact  between  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Republic  of  China  should  be 
dismissed  out  of  hand.  Rather,  It  is  to  clarify 
the  nature  of  Peking's  congenial  peace  offer- 
ings. 

As  such,  the  public  reaction  In  Taipei  has 
been  that  accepting  Peking's  offers  on  Pe- 
king's terms  would  entail  several  unsavory 
consequences.  In  the  first  place,  the  people 
on  Taiwan  are  in  no  hurry  to  race  to  the 
mainland's  political  embrace  in  exchange  for 
vague  assurances  of  status  quo  conditions 
which  thus  far  seem  Impractical  of  imple- 
mentation under  Peking's  aegis.  With  respect 
to  negotiations  on  unification,  or  "reunifica- 
tion," Taipei  quite  clearly  sees  Itself  placed 
In  a  subordinate  position  from  the  outset, 
as  the  "local  province"  accepting  the 
"motherland's"  offer  to  sit  down  to  talks  on 
repatriation.  This  situation  would  extract 
a  psychological  as  well  as  political  price  from 
Taiwan.  In  a  sense,  the  arrangement  would 
signal  a  renunciation  of  every  principle 
which  has  sustained  Taipei's  legitimacy  for 
the  past  three  decades,  and  could  Involve 
an  automatic  loss  of  national  identity  and 
status  simply  through  the  act  of  discussing 
reunification.  In  addition,  the  Nationalist 
government's  experiences  on  the  mainland 
with  thirty  years  of  civil  conflict  and  abor- 
t.'ve  "united  f'^jnt"  efforts  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  movement  give  ample  reason 
for  inherent  doubts  and  suspicions  about  the 
sincerity  of  peace  overtures.  Taiwan's  leaders 
see  incalculable  risks  to  the  Island's  stability 
and  security  resulting  simply  from  estab- 
lishment of  formal  contacts  between  the  two 
Chinas,  both  in  terms  of  weakening  Taiwan's 
unity,  and  strengthening  the  Peking  regime's 
political  power  base. 

Current  United  States  policy  and  practice 
does  nothing  to  encourage  favorable  consid- 
eration of  cooperation  between  Taiwan  and 
the  mainland.  In  fact,  it  obstructs  it. 
Through  a  series  of  actions  that  symbolically 
and  substantively  deny  Taiwan's  Identity  as  a 
separate  entity,  the  United  States  has  un- 
dermined any  basis  for  co-equal  negotiation 
between  Taipei  and  Peking;  establishment 
of  "ground  rules"  for  American  Institute  em- 
ployees that  prohibit  all  formal  contact 
with  Taipei  authorities;  our  government's 
acquiescence  in  Peking's  efforts  to  restrict 
Taiwan's  participation  in  the  1980  Olym- 
pics— these  and  other  pernicious  tactics  by 
Its  long-time  ally  and  chief  proponent  rein- 
force doubts  In  Taiwan  about  the  practicality 
of  balanced  accommodations  with  the  PRC, 
and  about  the  likelihood  that  Peking's  \xnl- 
flcatlon  preconditions  will  be  abandoned.  In 
effect.  United  States  policy  has  denied  Taipei 
virtually  any  leverage  for  attempting  to  deal 
with  Peking  In  the  status  of  a  sovereign 
power. 

Thus,  the  cautious  and  skeptical  reaction 
of  Taipei  to  the  recent  gestures  is  under- 
standable. It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese  govern- 
ment, which  was  established  68  years  ago  and 


has  weathered  three  decades  of  exile  with 
political  and  economic  strength,  should  re- 
ject unilateral  terms  for  its  own  extinction. 
Similarly,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  govern- 
ment should  want  to  approach  the  issue  of 
its  future  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
an  equal  and  sovereign  power. 

Nevertheless,  if  circumstances  were  altered, 
a  compelling  case  could  be  made  for  opening 
limited  official  contacts  between  Taiwan  and 
the  mainland.  The  potential  for  reducing  ten- 
sions, expanding  mutual  vmderstanding,  fa- 
cilitating peaceful  evolution  of  solutions,  and 
improving  the  livelihoods  of  one  billion  Chi- 
nese people  would  seem  to  argue  in  favor  of 
channels  of  communications,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  Both  governments  implicitly  ac- 
knowledge the  immediate  and  long-range 
benefits  of  mutual  contact,  insofar  as  they 
have  encouraged  their  students  studying 
abroad  to  meet  and  talk  with  each  other  cm 
an  informal  basis.  But  only  the  PRC — eyeing 
potential  economic  and  political  gains  for  its 
own  cause — has  thus  far  taken  the  initiative 
in  caUing  for  formal  contacts. 

In  fact,  the  time  may  be  opportime  for 
Taipei  to  launch  a  "counteroffenslve"  of  pro- 
posals to  publicly  test  Peking's  sincerity  and 
to  gain  for  itself  what  practical  and  psycho- 
logical benefits  accrue  from  such  a  challenge. 

Providing  that  preconditions  of  political 
subordination  or  reunification  were  dropped, 
prospects  for  bilateral  trade  and  tourism 
could  easily  work  to  Taiwan's  advantage,  or 
at  least  to  a  mutually  balanced  adveoitage. 
While  there  could  and  should  be  no  practical 
hope  for  breaching  the  Ideological  gap  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  a  bold  effort  to 
overccme  deep-rooted  animosities  in  order 
to  open  a  dialogue  between  the  two  Chinese 
governments  could  win  lavish  praise  for  the 
Nationalist  government.  It  would  certainly 
gain  favorable  Intematlonai  attention  for  the 
Taipei  leadership  and,  if  rejected  by  Peking, 
would  confirm  skepticism  about  the  motives 
and  designs  of  the  Communist  government. 
Neither  government  should  be  expected  to 
concede  or  compromise  its  basic  principles, 
or  Its  present  political  status,  in  order  to 
initiate  such  contact,  however. 

Taiwan  could  certainly  benefit  from  the 
new,  albeit  limited  market  for  its  consumer 
and  non-strategic  products.  The  covert  trade 
now  being  conducted  Indirectly  between  the 
Chinese  through  Hong  Kong  channels  demon- 
strates the  value  of  the  enterprise  to  both 
states.  According  to  Hong  Kong  officials,  about 
$4.3  million  worth  of  goods  were  shipped 
through  the  British  colony  from  Taiwan  to 
the  Chinese  mainland  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1979;  and  they  report  that  some 
$31.4  million  worth  of  Chinese  goods  bound 
for  Taiwan  passed  through  Hong  Kong  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Second,  one  cannot  underestimate  the  psy- 
chological Impact  of  exposing  the  Chinese  on 
the  mainland  to  the  prosperity  and  freedoms 
enjoyed  by  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan.  While 
exchange  of  commerce  would  help  develop 
the  mainland  infrastructure  and  thus  con- 
ceivably strengthen  the  regime's  political 
control,  the  Importance  of  concurrent  mod- 
ernizing Influences  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Even  though  direct  ctMnmunlcatlon 
with  the  rank-and-file  would  be  limited,  it 
Is  realistic  to  expect  that  Taiwan's  contact 
with  its  backward  neighbor  would  add  to  the 
gradual  "Westernization"  Influences  that  so 
far  promise  to  enhance  demands  for  democ- 
racy and  attention  to  the  people's  livelihood 
on  the  mainland. 

Taiwan's  vigorous  pursuit  of  trade  and  so- 
cial contact  with  the  PRC  would  give  It  the 
upper-hand  In  the  contest  for  global  sup- 
port and  Intematlonai  credibility  between 
Peking  and  Taipei.  Tt  stands  cmly  to  gain 
from  the  offer.  In  terms  of  public  relations 
image,  whether  the  Chinese  C<Hnmunists  ac- 
cept or  reject  Taiwan's  terms  for  contact. 

Finally,   from   a   more  mundane   stand- 


point, the  Nationalist  government  should 
recognize  the  intelligence  prospects  of  gain- 
ing even  limited  access  to  people,  places,  and 
information  through  new  channels.  While 
this  factor  obviously  is  a  double-edged  sword, 
it  is  logical  to  expect  that  Taipei's  more 
sophisticated  apparatus  could  better  utilise 
new  opportunities  that  restilt  from  limited 
contacts. 

With  respect  to  this  last  point,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  a  relatively  free  and  open  society 
should  be  wary  of  the  pit-falls  of  co-mingling 
with  a  closed  and  subversive  society.  The 
price  is  constant  vigilance.  But  the  RepubUc 
of  China  does  not  need  to  fear  contamina- 
tion by  association.  The  system  in  Taiwan  Is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  perils  of 
contact  and  comparison.  Its  government  Is 
respected  and  broadly  supported  by  its  peo- 
ple, who  detest  the  <^pressive  system  across 
the  Straits. 

For  its  part,  the  Peking  government  would 
surely  benefit  from  contacts  with  Taiwan. 

But  It  must  be  willing  to  drop  Its  link- 
age demands  with  respect  to  reunification, 
and  accept  the  new  contacts  simply  for  what 
they  would  offer  directly.  Economic,  social, 
and  cultural  exchanges  will  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  their  own  merits,  with  no  political 
strings  attached.  In  this  manner,  preliminary 
contacts  between  the  two  Chinese  govern- 
ments should  be  explored  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, without  risk  or  sacrifice  of  poUtical 
identity  to  either. 

Finally.  It  should  be  said  that  while  lim- 
ited contacts  are  presently  practical,  the 
resolution  of  issues  relating  to  reunifica- 
tion or  other  forms  of  political  accommoda- 
tion clearly  are  not.  Neither  Chinese  govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  concede  basic 
ideological  principles  at  the  moment.  Peace- 
ful solutions  to  the  essential  Issues  will  be 
arrived  at  only  through  a  gradual  evolution- 
ary process  growing  out  of  mutual  contacts. 
Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  should 
demonstrate  their  well-known  patience  on 
this  point. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  deadlines,  only 
open  minds.  The  opposing  ideologies  them- 
selves will  never  find  common  ground.  But 
the  Chinese  as  a  people  are  capable  of  doing 
so  given  a  relaxed  and  unhurried  environ- 
ment. 


WICHITA  JAZZ  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidrat,  the  Ninth 
Annual  Wichita  Jazz  Festival  will  take 
place  April  ia-20  in  Wichita,  Kans.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
organizers  of  the  event,  the  largest  non- 
profit annual  jazz  festival  in  America. 

The  1980  Wichita  Jazz  FesUval  will 
feature  many  of  the  country's  leading 
jazz  artists,  including  Milt  Jackson, 
Gerry  Mulligan,  and  dark  Terry.  Jazz 
greats  who  have  appeared  in  previous 
years  include  Sara  Vaughan,  Count 
Basle,  Buddy  Rich,  Louis  Bellson,  and 
Wichita's  own  superb  guitarist  Jerry 
Hahn. 

This  year's  festival  will  also  include 
several  hours  of  educational  clinics  and 
workshops  as  well  as  performances  by 
many  of  America's  best  high  school  and 
college  bands. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wichita  Jazz  Fes- 
tival is  one  of  the  finest  yearly  enter- 
tainment events  in  America.  We  Kansans 
can  take  a  special  pride  in  hosting  this 
festival.  Wichitans  in  particular  are  to 
be  commended  for  supporting  such  a 
prestigious  endeavor  for  the  ninth  con- 
secutive year. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  today 
are  paying  tribute  to  this  hero  in  the 
struggle  for  human  decency  and  basic 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  18,  1980 


March  18,  1980 
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OPPOSITION  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  BALANCE  THE 
BUDGET. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  state  my  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  which  would  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  balanced  budget  and  limit  the 
growth  of  tax  revenues. 

I  will  support  a  balanced  budget  this 
year. 

I  strongly  support  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  when  national  security,  energy 
security,  and  economic  conditions  per- 
mit. However,  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration already  have  the  powers  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  within  the  context 
of  current  budget  procedures.  The  rais- 
ing of  such  an  inflexibile  economic  policy 
to  constitutional  status  would  encumber 
the  Constitution,  pose  grave  problems  of 
governance,  encourage  deceptive  and 
irresponsible  budget  practices,  limit  the 
fexibility  the  Congress  needs  to  exercise 
sound  fiscal  policy,  and  perhaps  prevent 
the  Government  from  providing  desirable 
and  needed  services. 

As  Justice  Holmes  cautioned  75-years 
ago,  the  "Constitution  is  not  intended  to 
embody  a  particular  economic  theory." 
To  enshrine  an  exact  and  infiexible  fiscal 
policy,  and  specific  terms  like  "national 
income"  in  the  Nation's  most  funda- 
mental law  is  replete  with  dangers. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  uncon- 
stitutional for  Congress  to  adopt  an  un- 
balanced budget,  and  yet  the  budget  is.  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  a  forecast  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  based  on  pro- 
gram objectives  and  assumptions  about 
the  behavior  of  the  economy. 

If  unemployment  were  underestimated 
by  1  percent  in  the  forecast  used  to  es- 
tablish the  budget  targets  in  a  given 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  a  deficit  of  $25 
to  $29  billion  would  result  notwithstand- 
ing the  requirements  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126. 

In  such  an  event,  a  host  of  lawsuits 
would  likely  ensue  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  each  expenditure  and 
appropriation.  Our  courts  are  clearly  ill- 
equipped  to  handle  these  matters.  More- 
over, judicial  involvement  in  the  budget- 
ary process  and  daily  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment would  radically  alter  the  checks 
and  balances  among  the  three  branches 
of  Government. 

The  obvious  dangers  of  failing  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  under  the  provisions  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  also 
encourage    irresponsible    and    evasive 


budgetary  practices.  The  temptation  to 
adopt  optimistic  economic  forecasts  and 
increase  off-budget  spending  rather  than 
reduce  popular  services  would  be  height- 
ened by  a  constitutional  balanced  budget 
requirement. 

Federal  loan  guarantees,  for  example 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  economy 
and  yet  they  are  presently  excluded  from' 
the  rigors  of  the  budget  process.  It  is 
estimated  that  outstanding  loan  guaran- 
tees already  total  some  $391  billion 
Passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126 
would  encourage  the  expanded  use  of 
this  and  other  uncontrollable  forms  of 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  because  I  believe  it 
would  diminish  the  value  and  integrity 
of  the  Constitution,  and  through  its  de- 
ficiencies and  loopholes,  encourage  irre- 
sponsible congressional  budget  practices. 
I  am  also  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
resolution  on  the  basis  of  its  economic 
policy  implications.  It  is  clear  that  dur- 
ing periods  of  recession  the  econ(Mny 
needs  flexibility  within  the  Federal 
budget  in  order  to  buffer  the  shocks  of 
imemployment.  reduced  productivity  and 
the  resulting  decline  in  revenue,  pro- 
grams, and  services. 

If  Congress  did  not  override  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126, 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  both  Houses, 
mild  economic  downturns  could  turn  into 
deep  recessions  or  full-scale  depressions. 
In  the  face  of  an  impending  recession, 
Congress  would  be  forced  to  forego  the 
usual  discretionary  anticyclical  fiscal 
policies,  that  is.  tax  cuts  and  ex- 
penditure increases.  Moreover,  Congress 
would  be  required  to  make  spending  cuts 
to  offset  the  "automatic  stabilizers"  cur- 
rently in  the  Federal  budget — unemploy- 
ment insurance,  food  sftamps,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  and 
social  security,  to  name  just  a  few. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  that  if  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 126  had  been  in  effect  during  the 
decade  of  the  seventies,  spending  would 
have  had  to  have  been  slashed  by  $40 
billion  during  the  recession  of  1974-75, 
and  unemployment  in  excess  of  12  per- 
cent would  have  been  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  clearly  limit  the  abilities  of 
Congress  to  stabilize  the  economy  and 
prevent  painful  economic  disruptions. 
Mandatory  balanced  budget  require- 
ments, of  any  kind,  would  have  the  same 
effect. 

As  a  Senator  representing  the  rural 
State  of  Vermont,  my  concern  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  rural  towns  and 
residents  are  the  first  to  suffer  and  the 
last  to  recover  from  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  recessions  or  depressions.  Re- 
strictive and  unwise  fiscal  statutes  are, 
therefore,  particularly  dangerous  for  the 
residents  of  my  State  and  others  like  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  rim-on  budget  deficits,  in  good  eco- 
nomic years  and  bad,  have  contributed 
substantially  to  our  current  infiation.  In 
the  last  22  years  the  budget  has  been  In 
deficit  in  all  but  two.  We  ihust  now  fol- 
low a  path  of  greater  budgetary  restraint 
and  fiscal  responsibility,  and  the  first 
step  along  that  path  is  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  I  wholly  endorse  this 


first  step  and  will  work  to  insure  that  it 
is  taken. 

Our  current  inflation  requires  imprec- 
edented  budget  restraint  and  discipline 
at  this  time,  and  a  return  to  a  practice 
of  budget  balance,  on  average — that  is 
balance  or  surplus  in  good  years,  and 
deficits  in  times  of  recession  and  high 
unemployment. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
a  balanced  budget  is  far  from  a  perfect 
or  complete  solution  to  the  inflation 
problem.  We  must  exercise  budget  re- 
straint, but  we  must  simultaneously  at- 
tack inflation  on  many  additional  fronts. 

Energy  costs  climbed  at  nearly  40  per- 
cent last  year  accounting  for  as  much 
as  3  to  5  percentage  points  of  our  13 -per- 
cent inflation.  We  must  redouble  energy 
conservation  efforts  and  continue  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  local  renewable  energy 
sources  such  as  wood  and  low-head 
hydro. 

Further  productivity  declines  also  con- 
tributed signiflcantly  to  infiation.  We 
must  pursue  policies  to  increase  the  re- 
turn on  individual  savings,  provide  in- 
centives for  productive  investment,  and 
maintain  strong  education  and  job  train- 
ing programs  to  improve  productivity. 

Our  huge  recent  trade  deflcits  have 
precipitated  sharp  declines  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  which  have  been  extremely 
inflationary.  We  must  vigorously  pro- 
mote U.S.  exports,  hold  oil  Imports  to  a 
minimum,  and  enforce  fair  trade  prac- 
tices that  protect  American  markets 
from  predatory  foreign  trade  practices. 

And  finally,  we  must  streamline  and 
reduce  the  costs  of  CSrovemment  regula- 
tion without  compromising  its  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  these  many  actions, 
taken  collectively,  will  begin  to  reverse 
the  insidious  inflation  that  has  become 
all  too  well  entrenched  in  our  economy. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  bal- 
ancing the  budget  alone  will  not  begin 
to  cure  inflation.  And  we  must  remember 
that  a  balanced  budget  must  mean  bal- 
anced sacriflces  and  benefits — it  does  not 
mean  a  balance  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  defenseless  of  our  society. 


NORMAN  BRADLEY— JOURNALIST 
WITH  A  SENSE  OP  HISTORY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  retirement  of  a  distinguished 
journalist,  Mr.  Norman  Bradley,  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  whose  career 
was  marked  by  a  remarkable  perception 
of  the  cutting  issues  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Bradley  can  reflect  on  his  45  years 
as  a  journalist  with  satisfaction  and  can 
live  with  himself  and  his  decisions.  He 
has  a  rare  courage.  lie  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  positions  which,  while  not  always 
popular  at  the  time,  have  been  vindi- 
cated as  social  justice  and  progress  have 
lifted  segments  of  our  society  to  greater 
fulfillment. 

Norman  Bradley  is  a  warm  and  gen- 
erous person  with  a  unique  sensitivity 
for  people  as  individuals  and  for  people 
generally.  There  are  a  few  people  in  this 
world  who  have  the  understanding  and 
the  intellect  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  moment  and  see 
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contemporary  events  in  perspective.  Nor- 
man Bradley  is  such  a  man.  And  once  he 
saw  events  in  perspective  he  provided 
moral  leadership  through  editorial  policy. 
He  has  a  sense  of  history  and  a  deep 
obligation  to  do  what  is  right— but  to  do 
what  is  right  in  a  civilized  way. 

He  said  recently : 

The  way  we  were  writing  30  years  ago  Is  the 
way  people  are  thinking  today. 

A  native  Mississippian,  Mr.  Bradley 
was  associated  with  the  Times  for  31 
years.  He  served  as  edit<»'  from  1971  until 
his  retirement  recently. 

The  Times  lent  its  considerable  influ- 
ence under  his  guidance  to  the  effort  to 
achieve  equal  rights  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  people.  He  advocated  im- 
proved public  education,  governmental 
reform,  and  improvements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice. 

While  stating  his  own  views  imequivo- 
cally,  he  made  it  a  point  to  see  that  all 
positions  were  heard.  He  stressed  fair 
treatment  on  issues  in  the  news  columns 
and  reserved  his  judgment  for  his  edi- 
torials. He  established  a  reputation  as  a 
moderate  and  his  editorials  were  rea- 
soned discussions  leading  to  a  logical 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Bradley  began  his  journalism 
career  as  editor  of  the  Millsaps  College 
newspaper.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  with  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  in  1934.  He 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press  from 
1937  to  1947  when  he  joined  the  Times 
as  an  editorial  writer. 

He  returned  to  Jackson  in  1955  as 
founding  editor  of  the  Jackson  State- 
Times,  but  returned  to  his  adopted  home 
in  Tennessee  1  year  later,  resuming  his 
duties  as  associate  editor  in  1958.  In  1966 
he  became  editor  of  the  Times'  sister 
afternoon  newspaper  the  Chattanooga 
Post  and  returned  to  the  Times  in  1970 
when  the  Post  discontinued  publication. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  retiring  but  his  influ- 
ence will  continue  to  be  felt.  He  will  con- 
tinue writing  occasional  essays  for  the 
Times  and  will  continue  to  be  active  in 
community  civic,  cultural,  and  religious 
affairs. 

Norman  Bradley  measured  up  to  the 
challenges  that  faced  our  Nation  in 
crucial  times.  His  voice  of  reason  pre- 
vailed—and Tennessee,  the  South,  and 
the  Nation  are  better  for  it.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Bradley  and  wishing  him  good 
health  and  much  happiness. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:15  pjn.,  recessed  until  1:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bradley)  . 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— the  purpose  of  the  reservation  is 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  all  the 
items  identifled  by  him  are  cleared  on 
our  calendar,  and  we  have  no  objection 
to  their  consideration  and  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^/(^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  661,  662,  663,  665,  667,  668,  and  670. 


ORT  CENTENNIAL  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  desig- 
nating April  10,  1980,  as  "ORT  Centen- 
nial Day." 

•  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  1980,  ORT.  the  OrganizaUon  for  Re- 
habilitation Through  Training,  will  cele- 
brate its  100th  anniversary  of  service  to 
humanity  and  to  the  Jewish  people.  To 
mark  the  centennial  of  this  worthy  or- 
ganization, I  would  designate  April 
10,  1980  as  "ORT  Centennial  Day"  and 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  saluting 
ORT  for  its  many  accomplishments. 

ORT,  a  nonproflt  voluntary  organi- 
zation, is  luiique  in  many  ways,  chief 
among  which  is  its  approach  to  helping 
men  and  women  help  themselves  by 
teaching  them  the  skills  of  hand  and 
mind.  ORT  pioneered  the  concept  of 
systematic  vocational  and  technical 
training  as  a  means  of  lifting  an  entire 
people  out  of  the  grip  of  poverty  and 
economic  backwardness.  By  melding  the 
traditional  Jewish  love  of  learning  with 
a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  hiunan  labor, 
ORT  helped  to  emancipate  the  Jews  of 
Czarist  Russia  from  a  pervasive  and 
cruel  poverty  by  teaching  them  the  skills 
of  the  emerging  industrial  age,  enabling 
them  to  gain  useful  occupations  and  to 
earn  their  own  livelihoods. 

From  that  point  on,  and  even  under 
the  harshest  of  circumstances  in  the 
ghettos  of  Nazi-occupied  Europe,  this 
organization  that  went  to  the  root  of 
economic  survival  remained  a  force  of 
hope  for  the  Jewish  people.  Over  the 
past  100  years.  ORT  has  had  a  highly 
beneflcial  impact  on  the  lives  of  almost 
2  million  people  in  more  than  40  coun- 
tries on  5  continents. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  ORT  dates 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  my  years 
of  public  service  when,  as  a  freshman 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  flrst  discovered  its  value  in  the  German 
and  Austrian  DP  camps  of  the  immedi- 
ate post-war  period.  The  skills  taught  by 
ORT  to  the  displaced  and  war-ravaged 
populaticms  of  those  camps  were  down  to 
earth  and  vital  contributions  to  the  re- 
covery of  those  refugees  as  well  as  the 
areas  in  which  they  were  eventually 
resettled. 

Because  it  has  consistently  addressed 
itself  to  the  most  basic  of  human  needs, 
ORT  today  is  bigger  than  ever  and  has 
become  the  biggest  nongovernmental 
voluntary  program  of  vocational  and  Job 
training  in  the  world.  More  than  100,000 
youth  and  adults  are  currently  being 
served  by  its  programs,  schools,  and  serv- 
ices in  24  coimtries  from  India  to  Latin 
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America.  <  >RT's  largest  and  most  diverse 
program  ii  i  in  Israel,  wliere  it  has  trained 
the  majo'  portion  of  that  country's 
skilled  lal<»'  force,  but  ORT  has  been 
ready  anq  eager  to  share  its  exiwrience 
with  develbping  countries  the  world  over. 
In  allianci  with  our  own  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  well  as 
with  the  AfTorld  Bank.  ORT  has  brought 
-  its  expertise  to  bear  on  third  world  mod- 
ernization projects  from  Asia  to  South 
America. 

To  suppi)rt  this  great  voluntary  effort 
branches  >f  this  organization  exist  in 
almost  eve  ry  comer  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  Stites.  ORT  is  represented  by 
the  American  ORT  Federation  and  by 
Women's  J  jtnerican  ORT  which  together 


have  over 


these  thou  lands  of  volunteers  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  profound  impact  ORT  has  had 
on  the  Uv^  of  so  many  imderi»ivileged 
people.* 

The  Joiit  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engross  sd  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third   ime,  and  passed. 

The  prei  Lmble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joinf  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
follows: 


Whereas 
tlon  throu^ 
cally  been 
of 

training  as 
and 

Wbereas 
tlv« 

through  th< 
hood  at 


systenui  tic 


econoD  lie 


Chans  ela 


grams  were 

Whereas 
million 
on   five 
biggest 
of  vocatloni  I 
and 

Whereas 
arrmy  of 
to 

developmen 
and 
tries. 

India,  and 
the  quality 
out  Latin 

Whereas 
needed  for 
thousands 
French 
and 
refugees; 

Whereas 
the 

and  has 
portion  of 
therefore 


he  Organization  for  Rehablllta- 
h  Training   (ORT)   has  hlstorl- 
the  earliest  pioneer  in  the  use 
tic     vocational     and     technical 
I  strategy  to  banish  deprivation 
Ic  backwardness;    and 
■be  ORT  has  provided  produc- 
ts    for     human     advancement 
acquisition  of  skills  for  Uvell- 
tlnies  and  places  where  such  pro- 
1  lonezlstent;  and 

ORT  has  assisted  almost  two 

In  more  than  forty  countries 

thereby   becoming   the 

non^vemmental  voluntary  program 

and  job  training  In  the  world; 


people 
cor  tlnents. 


resettle  ment 


as  1 


h> 


tse 


Resolved 
Representatifiea 
America  in 
10,  1980,  Is 
Day";  and 
requested 
upon   the 
s*lut«  the 
through 
nlversary  In 
menta. 


ROBiaiT 


Mr 

I  move  to 
the  joint 

Mr 
on  the  tabic 

Tlie 
agreed  to. 


BAKSR. 


160,000    members.    I   salute 


tfce  ORT  has  become  part  of  the 

oni  oing  services  that  are  essential 

communities,  as  evidenced  by  the  rapid 

of  technical  training  programs 

educational  Institutions  In  many  coun- 

Incluc^lng  Argentina,  Iran,  Peru,  and 

the  continuing  enrichment  of 

of  educational  services  through- 

Ahierlca;  and 

ORT  has  provided  assistance 

he  assimilation  of  hundreds  of 

north    African    Jews    by    the 

community,  and  for  the  migration 

process  of  Soviet  Jewish 


tie 


I  irael'i 


ORT  has  been  the  means  for 

development  of  Israel's  human  resources 

prqvlded  the  training  for  a  major 

"8  skilled  labor  force:  Now, 

It 

by    the    Senate   and   Hotue   of 

of    the    United    States    of 

^onffreas  assembled.  That  April 

leslgnated  as  "ORT  Centennial 

President  Is  authorized  and 

Issue   a   proclamation   calling 

pfcople  of  the  United  States   to 

( frganlzatlon  for  Rehabilitation 

Training  on  its  one-hxindredth  an- 

recognltion  of  its  accompUsh- 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
leconsider  the  vote  by  which 
resolution  was  passed. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion 


mot  on  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-622) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  piupoee  of  this  joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
10.    1980,   as   "ORT   Centennial   Day." 

On  April  10,  1980,  ORT,  the  Organization 
for  Rehabilitation  Through  Training,  will 
celebrate  Its  lOOth  anniversary  of  service  to 
humanity  and  to  the  Jewish  people. 

ORT.  a  nonprofit  voluntary  organization, 
is  unique  in  many  ways,  chief  among  which 
Is  Its  purposeful  and  pragmatic  approach  to 
helping  men  and  women  help  themselves  by 
teaching  them  the  skUls  of  hand  and  mind. 
ORT  pioneered  the  concept  of  systematic  vo- 
cational and  technical  training  as  a  means 
of  lifting  an  entire  people  out  of  the  grip  of 
poverty  and  economic  backwardness.  By 
melding  the  traditional  Jewish  love  of  learn- 
ing with  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human 
labor,  ORT  helped  to  emancipate  the  Jews  of 
Czarlst  Russia  from  a  pervasive  and  cruel 
poverty  by  teaching  them  the  skills  of  the 
emerging  industrial  age,  enabling  them  to 
gain  useful  occupations  and  to  earn  their 
own  livelihoods. 

From  that  point  on,  even  under  the  harsh- 
est of  circumstances  in  the  ghettos  of  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe,  this  organization  that  went 
to  the  root  of  economic  survival  remained  a 
force  of  hope  for  the  Jewish  people.  Over  the 
past  100  years,  ORT  has  had  a  highly  benefi- 
cial Impact  on  the  lives  of  almost  2  million 
people  In  more  than  40  countries  on  S 
continents. 

Because  it  has  consistently  addressed  Itself 
to  the  most  basic  of  human  needs,  ORT  has 
become  the  biggest  nongovernmental  vol- 
untary program  of  vocational  and  job  train- 
ing in  the  world.  More  than  100,000  youth 
and  adults  are  currently  being  served  by  Its 
programs,  schools  and  services  in  24  countries 
from  India  to  Latin  America,  ORT's  largest 
and  most  diverse  program  is  in  Israel,  where 
It  has  trained  the  major  portion  of  that 
country's  skilled  labor  force,  but  ORT  has 
been  ready  and  eager  to  share  Its  exjierience 
with  developing  countries  the  world  over.  In 
alliance  with  our  own  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  as  well  as  with  the 
World  Bank.  ORT  has  brought  Its  exi>ertlse 
to  bear  on  third  world  modernization  proj- 
ects from  Asia  to  South  America. 

To  support  this  great  voluntary  effort, 
branches  of  this  organization  exist  in  almost 
every  comer  of  the  world.  In  the  United 
States,  ORT  Is  represented  by  the  American 
ORT  Federation  and  by  Women's  American 
ORT  which  together  have  over  160,000  mem- 
bers. 


JOHN  H.  R.  BERQ 

The  bill  (HJl.  2782)  for  the  relief  of 
John  H.  R.  Berg,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-623) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  U  to  expedite  the 
naturalization  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  John  H.  R.  Berg. 

The  beneficiary  of  this  bUl  is  a  48-year-okl 
native  of  Germany  who  is  stateless.  He  hu 
been  employed  by  the  United  States  anhaaiy 
in  Paris,  France,  for  over  thirty  years  and  has 
recently  been  granted  special  immignnt 
status  as  one  who  has  rendered  exceptional 
service  to  the  United  States  Government.  He 
was  first  employed  by  the  US.  Army  when  he 
was  fifteen  and  then  by  the  Economic  Cor- 
poration Administration  when  his  Unit  wag 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Embassy. 
The  beneficiary's  father  was  taken  to  Ausch- 
witz during  the  Second  World  War  where  he 
died  and  his  mother  resided  in  Germany 
from  1943  to  1946  moving  frequently  to  avoid 
internment  in  a  concentration  camp. 


JOZEP  SWIDERSKI 

The  bill  (H.R.  4013)  for  the  relief  of 
Jozef  Swiderski,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-624) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  62-year-old 
native  of  Poland  who  is  stateless.  He  was  bom 
Jozef  Jacles,  but  changed  his  name  to  Jozef 
Swiderski  In  1941  after  his  mother  and  sister 
lost  their  lives  during  the  Nazi  occupation. 
He  resides  In  Rome,  Italy,  where  he  has  been 
employed  as  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization since  March  of  1966.  His  wife  Is  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Their  daughter  Is  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  beneficiary 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  July 
22,  1966,  as  a  lawful  permanent  resident  and 
has  approximately  3  years  and  3  months 
physical  presence  In  the  United  States  in  the 
aggregate  since  his  admission  for  permanent 
residence. 


NATIONAL  BICYCLINO  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  414) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1,  1980,  "National  Bicycling  Day," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TDLE  RIVER  INDIAN  TRUST  LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1998)  to  provide  for  the  United 


States  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  Tule  River 
Indian  Tribe  certain  public  domain 
lands  formerly  removed  from  the  Tule 
River  Indian  Reservation,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  with  amendments 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  ",  east  half 
southeast  quarter"; 

On  page  3,  line  1.  strike  "north  half  north 
half"  and  Insert  "east  half  northeast  quar- 
ter, southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter"; 

On  page  3,  line  3.  strike  ",  southeast  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  administered  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  as  described  In 
section  2,  which  were  removed  from  the  Tule 
River  Indian  Reservation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  17,  1928  (45  Stat.  600-601).  are 
declared  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Tule  River  Indian  Tribe  and 
to  be  part  of  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 

asc.  2.  The  lands  referred  to  in  section  1 
are  the  following: 

Mount  Diablo  MEsmiAif,  Cauposmia 
Township  21  South.  Range  31  East 

Section  16:  that  portion  lying  south  of  the 
hydrographlc  divide  between  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Tule  River  and  the 
South  Pork  of  the  Tule  River  and  westerly 
of  a  northerly  prolongation  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Section  17:  that  portion  lying  south  of  the 
hydrographlc  divide  between  the  South  Pork 
of  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Tule  River  and  the 
South  Pork  of  the  Tule  River. 

Section  18:  that  portion  of  the  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  lying  south  of  the 
hydrographlc  divide  between  the  South  Pork 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Tule  River  and  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Tule  River.  South  half 
northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter. 

Section  20:  east  half  northeast  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter,  south 
half  northeast  quarter. 

Section  21:  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter. 

Section  28:  tract  48. 

%c.  3.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  de- 
prive any  person  of  any  valid  existing  right- 
of-way,  lease,  permit,  or  other  right  or  In- 
terest which  such  person  may  have  In  any 
of  the  lands  described  in  section  2. 

(b)  The  transfer  under  the  firet  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  such  right-of- 
way  through  lands  in  section  16  as  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Agriculture  considers  necessary  to 
provide  access  to  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  located  east  of  section  16.  Such 
right-of-way  shall  be  located  and  used  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
promptly  cause  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  description  of  the  lands  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  Chls  Act  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  Tule  River  In- 
dian Reservation,  as  modified  by  the  trans- 
fer made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1998  would  declare  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Tule  River  Reservation  in  Tulare  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  about  1,200  acres  of  land  once 
within  the  reservation  boimdaries. 

Since  the  Tule  River  Reservation,  like 
many  California  reservations,  was  cre- 
ated by  Presidential  Executive  order,  the 
tribe  is  denied  access  to  the  U.S.  Court 


of  Claims  to  redress  proprietary  griev- 
ances, and  must  rely  on  legislation. 

My  bill  att«npts  to  rectify  an  unjust 
removal  of  lands  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  through  a  complex  series 
of  Presidential  and  congressional  ac- 
tions, often  in  conflict  with  one  another. 

The  history  of  this  reservation  is  a 
100-year  long  tale  of  administrative  in- 
decision, delay,  and  error  in  identifying 
the  reservation  boundaries. 

The  Tule  River  Reservation  was  first 
created  by  Executive  order  of  President 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  1873. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  following 
a  survey  approved  in  September,  Presi- 
dent Grant  ordered  the  reservation's  size 
doubled  in  response  to  a  BIA  report  that 
the  small  reservation  could  not  support 
enough  agriculture  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  large  number  of  Indian  people  ex- 
pected to  live  there. 

In  1878,  President  Rutherford  B. 
Haves  issued  another  Executive  order, 
reversing  Grant's  action  and  reducing 
the  reservation  to  its  original  size. 

Six  years  later,  in  1884,  a  local  survey 
was  imdertaken. 

The  survey  placed  outside  the  reserva- 
tion boundaries  1.400  acres  ot  prime 
timber  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  res- 
ervation. Most  of  this  land  was  then 
sold  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
surveyors  themselves  and  to  their  busi- 
ness associates.  This  group  then  resold 
the  land  at  great  prc^t  to  private  timber 
interests. 

The  erroneous  survey  also  affected 
lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

In  1910,  an  investigation  of  the  actions 
of  the  surveyors  was  undertaken.  It  led 
to  the  discovery  of  what  the  field  exam- 
iner at  that  time  called — 

Wholesale  fraud  and  falsification  of  the 
field  notes  of  the  survey  of  most  of  the 
tovmshlps  adjoining  this  reservation  .  .  .  in- 
dulged in  by  the  deputies  whose  names  ap- 
pear In  the  contracts  covering  these  surveys. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  a  fictitious  bound- 
ary has  been  substituted,  and  calculated 
connections  given  in  the  field  notes,  whereby 
the  reservation  boundary  Is  thrown  far  out 
of  its  true  position. 

Still  no  action  to  correct  the  boundary 
line  was  taken. 

In  1927,  President  Coolldge  issued  an 
Executive  order  to  correct  part  of  the 
erroneous  survey,  affecting  the  southern 
portion  of  the  reservation.  He  placed  this 
land  within  the  reservation  boundary. 
This  action,  however,  did  not  remove 
from  private  ownership  the  northeastern 
reservation  sections  erroneously  patented 
following  the  1884  survey. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  acreage  im- 
der  discussion — with  the  exception  of 
sp£u-se  stands  of  virgin  Sequoia  red- 
wood— had  been  clearcut.  About  133  mil- 
lion board-feet  of  timber  had  been  re- 
moved. 

The  non-Indian  timbering  interests 
continued  to  strip  most  of  the  land  of 
its  remaining  trees. 

Paced  with  the  inccmsistency  between 
the  correct  reservation  boundary,  which 
included  the  northeastern  sections,  and 
the  Government-permitted  use  of  that 
same  land  by  private  timbering  interests. 
as  a  consequence  of  the  erroneous  1884 


survey,  the  Government  had  a  simple 
chcdce.  as  an  Interiw  Department  In- 
vestigator pointed  out  at  the  time. 

Either  the  Government  could  repur- 
chase for  the  Indians  the  land  it  had 
errcmeously  patented,  or  it  could  recog- 
nize the  erroneous  boundary  established 
by  the  1884  survey,  excluding  the  pri- 
vately owned  land  from  the  reservation. 

The  latter  course  would  deprive  the 
Indians  of  the  land,  but  would  save  the 
Government  from  having  to  admit  error. 
Congress  in  1928  followed  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  passed  legislation  ex- 
cluding the  privately  owned  lands  pat- 
ented under  the  1884  survey  from  the 
reservatiMi. 

This  action  once  again  excluded  from 
the  reservation  recognized  by  President 
Grant  about  1,300  of  the  1,440  acres  with 
the  disputed  area. 

In  1934,  the  Interior  Department  again 
investigated  the  boundary  dilute  and 
again  concluded  that  the  Indian  land  had 
been  erroneously  patented,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  the  Sequoia  trees  from  the 
reservation  for  the  Tule  River  Indians. 

Slightly  more  than  1,200  acres  of  the 
original  1,440  acres  excluded  from  the 
reservation  by  the  1884  survey  is  now 
back  in  the  puUic  domain,  held  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  as  part  of  the  Sequoia 
National  Forest.  My  bill  would  transfer 
into  trust  status  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Tule  River  Reservation 
only  those  publicly  held  acres.  Three 
additional  parcels  of  land,  totaling  240 
acres,  are  privately  owned,  including  160 
acres  currently  held  by  tlie  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Despite  some  public  concern  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  simply  not  true  that  any 
of  the  privately  held  land  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  It  simply  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

Moreover,  my  understanding  is  that 
the  tribe  does  not  and  will  not  seek  any 
interest  in  these  additional  acres,  pur- 
chased in  good  faith  by  their  present 
owners. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  has  accepted  and  added 
to  this  bill  an  amendment  I  suggested 
which  deletes  any  descripticm  of  the  pri- 
vate land  within  the  area  that  is  returned 
to  the  reservation. 

Reference  to  these  lands  in  the  bill  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  bill,  and  has  caused  some  consterna- 
tion and  misunderstanding  amcmg  citi- 
zens of  Tulare  County. 

The  return  of  the  1,200  publicly  owned 
acres  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tule  River  Reservation  will 
restore  to  that  reservaticm  the  only  major 
resource  it  has  ever  had. 

Using  sustained  yield  principles,  the 
people  of  this  reservation  can  establish 
for  the  first  time  a  viable,  self-sustain- 
ing economic  base  which  will  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  the  timberland  and 
to  make  more  productive  the  reserva- 
tion which  they  now  have. 

The  Tule  River  Tribal  Coimcil  in  1978 
adopted  a  forest  management  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  under  agreement  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 
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About  1,200  acres  of  the  1,440  acres  are 
now  held  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  be- 
came part  of  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  In 
1942.  S.  1998  win  transfer  this  tlmberland 
to  the  tribe  and,  by  doing  so,  will  return  to 
the  tribe  the  only  major  resource  It  has  ever 


pear  on  the  roll  prepared  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  said 
separate  fund  shall  not  in  any  event  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  of  $1,488,220  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  such  enroUees. 

..  ^    ^      -^  ,_,  '*''  The  Secretary  shall  pay  10  per  centum 

had.  Forestable  timber  has  been  restored  to     of  the  fund  established  by  subsection   (a) 
the  1,200  acres.  of  this  section  to  the  Kansas  Delaware  Trib« 

Current  economic  conditions  on  the  ree- 
servatlon  are  very  serloiis,  largely  because 
of  the  cessation  of  logging  operations.  From 
1960  to  1970,  tribal  Income  averaged  »139,000 
but  this  dropped  to  $56,388  In  1971  because 
of  a  mill  closing.  A  Timber  Management  and 
Reforestation  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  Tribe 
In  1977  with  technical  assistance  from  the 
BIA  In  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  The  acreage  provided  by  S.  1998 
will  enhance  tribal  resources  and  can  easily 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  tribe's  forest  man- 
agement program.  The  plan  preserves  the 
sequoia  trees  and  cannot  be  unilaterally  al- 
tered by  the  tribe  whose  custom,  In  any  case, 
has  always  been  to  protect  the  sequoias. 
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DELAWARE  TRIBE  JUDGMENT 
FUNDS  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1466)  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  fimds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe 
of  Indians  and  the  absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  27-A  and 
241,  289,  and  27-B  and  338,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Act  of  October  19,  1973  (87  Stat.  466),  or 
any  other  law,  or  any  regulation  or  plan  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  thereto,  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  December  15,  1971  (85 
Stat.  627)  for  the  award  In  docket  289;  by  the 
Act  of  March  21.  1972  (86  Stat.  86)  for  the 
award  In  dockets  27-A  and  241;  by  the  Act  of 
March  7.  1978  (92  Stat.  107)  for  the  award  In 
dockets  27-B  and  338;  on  October  31,  1978,  In 
accordance  with  section  1302  of  the  Act  of 
July  27,  1956  (70  Stat.  694),  as  amended  (31 
use.  724a),  for  the  award  in  dockets  27-E 
and  202;  and  on  August  6, 1979,  In  accordance 
with  section  1302  of  such  Act  of  July  27,  1956, 
for  the  award  in  docket  27;  Including  all  In- 
terest and  Investment  income  accrued 
thereon,  less  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  such 
awards,  shall  be  used  and  distributed  as  pro- 
vided m  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter the  "Secretary")  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  all  persons  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to 
October  3.  1972,  and  who  are  living  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
descended  from  a  lineal  ancestor  whose  name 
appears  on  the  "Registry"  filed  in  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  pursu- 
ant to  article  9  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  of  July  4,  1866  (14  Stat.  793)  or 
who  are  descended  from  a  lineal  ancestor 
whose  name  appears  on  the  "Register"  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  the  agreement  dated 
April  8,  1867,  between  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  enrollment  under  this 
section  who  was  paid,  or  was  eligible  to  be 
paid,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  October  3,  1972 
(82  Stat.  762). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  the  roll  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  segregate  and  establish  a  separate 
fund  from  the  funds  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  Such  separate  fund  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  $1,488.22  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  persons  whose  names  ap- 


,  ,  Delaware  Tribe 

of  Indians.  Incorporated,  and  to  the  Dela- 
wares  of  Idaho,  Incorporated,  In  a  ratio  pro- 
portionate to  their  respective  number  of 
members  enrolled  under  section  2  of  this 
Act.  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  such 
corporations  to  pay  attorneys'  fees  for  the 
representation  of  such  members  In  connec- 
tion with  their  efforts  to  achieve  participa- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  funds  under  the 
Act  of  October  3,  1972,  and  In  addition  there- 
to, shall  pay  to  such  corporatons  from  the 
fund  established  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  all  expenses  in  connection  therewith 
which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  reasonable, 
(c)  After  payments  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  the  balance  of  the  separate 
fund  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  those 
who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  After  the  establishment  of  the  sep- 
arate fund  prescribed  in  section  3(a)  of  this 
Act,  17  per  centum  of  all  of  the  then  remain- 
ing funds  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Okla- 
homa. The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  roll  of 
all  persons  born  on  or  before,  and  living  on, 
the  date  of  th<j  enactment  of  this  Act  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
names  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma, 
brought  current  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  No  more  than  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  fimds  apportioned  to  the  Dela- 
ware Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma  shall  be 
distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis.  In  amounts 
as  equal  as  possible,  to  all  tribal  members 
enrolled  In  accordance  with  this  section.  No 
less  than  40  per  centum  of  said  funds,  In- 
cluding any  amounts  remaining  from  the 
aforementioned  per  capita  distribution,  shall 
be  invested  by  the  Secretary  for  tribal  social 
and  economic  programing  purposes.  Includ- 
ing periodic  dividend  payments:  Provided. 
That  the  voting  membership  of  the  tribe 
may  elect  to  designate  more  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  apportioned  to 
the  tribe  for  such  programing  purposes. 
Said  programing  funds,  including  all  in- 
terest and  investment  Income  accrued,  shall 
be  utilized  by  the  tribal  governing  body  on 
an  annual  budgetary  basis,  subject  to  the 
apnroval  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  After  the  establishment  of  the 
fund  prescribed  in  section  3(a)  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds  to  the  Delaware  Tribe 
of  Western  Oklahoma  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.  the  remaining  balance  of 
funds  described  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  divided  and  distributed  per 
capita,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  among  all  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  a  roll  preoared  by  the  Secretary, 
which  roll  shall  Include  all  persons  born  on 
or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  whose  names  or  whose 
lineal  ancestors'  names  spnear  on  any  of 
the  followine  rolls  or  records: 

(1)  the  "Refflstrv".  filed  In  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affs'rs  nnrsusnt 
to  article  9  of  the  treaty  with  the  Delaware 
Indians  of  Julv  4.  1866  (14  Stat.  793); 

(2)  the  Delaware  (Cherokee  Delaware) 
Indian  per  capita  payroll  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  April  20,  1906; 
or 

(3)  the  "Register"  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  of  April  8,  1867,  between  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 
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(b)  The  per  capita  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  person  (except  a  person 
enrolled  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act) 
who  was  born  after  October  3,  1972,  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  per  capita  pay- 
ment such  person  would  otherwise  receive  if 
no  separate  fund  had  been  established  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  and  if  the  total  funds 
described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  were 
reduced  only  by  the  amount  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Western 
Oklahoma  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  identify  those  per- 
sons who  qualify  and  are  enrolled  under 
section  5(a)  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  Act  exclu- 
sive of  those  persons  who  qualify  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of 
their  Individual  shares  shall  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  such  enrollees.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  10  per  centum  of  this  total 
amount  to  the  Kansas  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Incorporated,  and  to  the  Delawares 
of  Idaho,  Incorporated,  In  a  ratio  propor- 
tionate to  their  respective  number  of  mem- 
bers enrolled  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  payment 
of  their  attorneys'  fees  in  connection  with 
their  efforts  to  achieve  participation  in  the 
funds  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the 
balance  of  said  total  amoimt  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  those  persons  enrolled  under  section 
5(a)  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  Act  subject  to  the 
requirement  of  section  S(b)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  more 
than  one  per  capita  share  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  nor  shall  any  person  who 
received  a  per  capita  share  under  section  4 
of  this  Act  be  eligible  to  receive  any  share 
under  this  section. 

Sec  6.  The  per  capita  shares  of  living 
competent  adults  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
them.  Per  capita  shares  of  deceased  Indi- 
vidual beneficiaries  shall  be  determined  and 
distributed  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Per  capita  shares 
of  legal  incompetents  and  per  capita  shares 
of  persons  under  age  eighteen  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures.  Includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  tnists,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determixies  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  for  funds  to  be  held  in 
escrow  as  provided  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  pay  and  distribute 
all  funds,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  forthwith 
upon  completion  of  the  enrollment  process 
to  be  established  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  under  section  10  of  this 
Act,  which  enrollment  process  period  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  Include  the  period  of  time 
for  action  upon  enrollment  appeals. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  In  arranging  for  the 
per  capita  payments  under  sections  3,  4,  and 
5  of  this  Act,  shall  hold  at  Interest  In  an 
escrow  account  the  apportioned  shares,  in- 
cluding any  attorneys  fees  applicable  thereto 
as  provided  in  sections  3  and  5,  of  all  appli- 
cants whose  entitlements  are  the  subjects 
of  enrollment  appeals,  pending  determina- 
tions of  all  enrollment  appeals. 

(c)  The  aggregrate  amount  of  any  appor- 
tioned shares  applicable  to  unsuccessful  ap- 
plicants for  enrollment  under  section  3  of 
this  Act,  including  the  attorneys  fees  attrib- 
utable to  such  apportioned  shares  as  pro- 
vided in  such  section,  shall  be  paid  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary,  17  per  centum  to 
the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma  for 
programing  purposes  as  provided  In  section 
4  of  this  Act,  and  the  remaining  83  per 
centum  shall  be  paid  and  distributed  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That 
per  capita  payments  which  would  be  payable 
under  section  5  of  this  Act  of  less  than  $6 
shall  be  aggregated  and  paid  19  per  centum 
to  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma 
and  81  per  centum  to  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians,  both  for  programing  purposes. 


(d)  The  amount  of  any  apportioned  shares 
applicable  to  unsuccessful  applicants  for  en- 
rollment who  claimed  entitlement  through 
membership  in  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  West- 
em  Oklahoma  shall  be  added  to  the  pro- 
graming portion  of  that  tribe's  share  of  these 
awards. 

(e)  The  amount  of  any  apportioned  shares 
applicable  to  unsuccessful  applicants  who 
claimed  entitlement  under  section  5(a)(2) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  added  to  the  program- 
ing portion  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians' 
share  of  awards  provided  for  In  the  Act  of 
October  3,  1972  (86  Stat.  762). 

(f)  The  total  amount  of  any  apportioned 
shares  applicable  to  unsuccessful  applicants 
who  claimed  entitlement  through  section 
5(a)  (1)  or  section  5(a)  (3)  shall  be  paid  and 
distributed  as  provided  in  section  5(c) :  Pro- 
vided,  That  per  capita  payments  which 
would  be  payable  under  section  5(c)  of  this 
Act  of  less  than  $5  shall  be  aggregated  and 
paid  19  per  centum  to  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Western  Oklahoma  and  81  per  centum  to  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians,  both  for  the  pro- 
graming purposes  of  said  tribes. 

Sec.  8.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  or  made  available  for  programing 
purposes  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  taxes  or  be  con- 
sidered Income  or  resoivces  in  determining 
ellglbUlty  for  assistance  under  Federal,  State, 
or  local  programs. 

Sec  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  recognizing  the  Kansas  Delaware 
Indians,  the  Kansas  Delaware  Tribe  of  In- 
dians. Incomorated.  the  Idaho  Delaware 
Indians  or  the  Delawares  of  Idaho,  Incor- 
porated, as  federally  recognised  Indian 
tribes. 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  Implement  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  enrollment  pro- 
cedures and  a  deadline  for  the  filing  of 
enroUment  applications  on  a  date  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
publication  of  said  regulations. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STABILITY  OP  TUNISIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  282) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  recent  foreign- 
inspired  attempts  to  undermine  the 
stability  of  Tunisia. 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  282  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
afSrms  support  for  the  well-being  and 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  our  ranking 
minority  member,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Perot,  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion. 

Tunisia,  which  gained  Independence 
in  1956,  has  always  been  a  close  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  a  stabilizing 


force  in  North  Africa  and,  indeed, 
among  the  community  of  nations. 

It  recently  came  under  military  attack 
from  forces  operating  from  Libya  and 
repelled  those  forces  in  a  most  admir- 
able manner. 

I  had  the  honor  of  visiting  Tunisia 
on  its  National  Day  in  1977  and  I  am 
moved  to  realSrm  my  full  support  for 
President  Bourglba,  Prime  Minister 
Noira,  and  the  people  of  Tunisia.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vo^ 
pleased  to  support  this  resolution  which 
reafiSrms  our  friendship  and  support  for 
the  people  of  Tunisia.  Since  gaining  its 
independence  in  1956,  Tunisia  has 
demonstrated  its  responsibility  continu- 
ously and  has  been  a  strong  force  for 
stability  and  rationality  in  North  Africa. 

At  a  time  of  danger  and  contusion  on 
the  international  scene,  we  appreciate 
Tunisia's  constructive  role  in  the  world 
community.  We  also  value  the  wonderful 
relationship  that  we  have  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  with  the  people  and 
government  of  that  country. 

This  Nation  respects  the  sovereignty 
and  the  independence  of  Tunisia. 
Threats  have  been  made  from  outside 
Tunisia  that  have  given  cause  for  con- 
cern not  only  to  the  Government  of 
Tunisia  and  the  people  of  Tunisia  but  to 
the  people  of  the  free  world,  the  people 
of  America,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  unequivocally  on  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  take  the  floor  today  to  speak 
unequivocally  on  behalf  of  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
feel  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  Tunisia  are  important  factors  in  our 
own  national  interests  and  the  interests 
of  the  free  world,  and  we  stand  un- 
equivocally with  Tunisia  in  its  quest  for 
continued  freedom,  independence,  and 
the  betterment  of  its  own  people. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAEXR.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  100 
INDEFDHTELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  660,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cburch,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  662. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 
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Beaolved,  Ibkt  tbe  bill  from  tbe  Senate 
(S.  863)  entll  ted  "Ka  Act  to  provide  for  In- 
creaaed  partl<  Ipation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank, 
tbe  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Afri- 
can Developnent  Fund",  do  pass  with  tbe 
following  anu  adment: 

Strike  out  m  after  the  enacting  clause. 
and  Insert: 

TTTIiE  I— H  TER-AMKRICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 
Sac.  101.  Th  I  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act.  as  a  ooended  (2a  U.S.C.  383  et  seq.) , 
la  further  am(  nded  by  redesignating  section 
29  as  section  |28  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  hew  section: 

"Sac.  29.  (a  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  two  res- 
olutions whici  1  were  proposed  by  tbe  Oov- 
emoTB  at  a  i  pecial  meeting  in  December 
1978,  and  are  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Bank.  These  resolutions 
provide  for  (I)  an  increase  in  tbe  author- 
ized capital  st<  ck  of  the  Bank  and  additional 
subscriptions  thereto  and  (2)  an  increase  in 
the  resources  c  f  tbe  Fund  for  Special  C)i>era- 
tlons  and  cont  rlbutions  thereto.  Upon  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutions,  tbe  United  States 
Government  la  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  (1)  to  subscribe  to  two  hun- 
dred twenty-wven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six  shares  of  the  Increase  in  tbe 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
which  two  huB  Ired  ten  thousand  eight  hiin- 
dred  and  four  shall  be  callable  and  seven- 
teen thousand  and  ninety-two  shall  be  paid- 
in  and  (2)  to  c«>n tribute  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operation^  $600,000,000:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  ans  commitment  to  make  such 
subscriptions  t  >  paid-in  and  callable  capital 
stock  and  to  m  ike  such  contributions  to  the 
Fund  for  Spec  al  Operations  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  sui  ib  extent  or  In  such  amoimts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

"(b)  In  ord«  r  to  pay  for  the  increase  in 
the  United  Sti  tea  subscription  and  contri- 
bution provide!  I  for  in  the  section,  there  are 
hereby  authorli  ed  to  be  i^jpropriated,  with- 
out fiscal  year  I  mltatlon.  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  th  »  Treasury  (i)  (1,649,900,000 
for  the  Unite*  States  subscription  to  the 
capital  stock  <f  the  Bank  and  (2)  $600,- 
000,000  for  the  United  States  share  of  the 
Increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operatl  )ns. 

"(c)  For  the  |  turpoae  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  1 3  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Teasury  shall  pay  the  United 
States  contrlbu;lon  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  autt  orlzed  by  this  section  by  let- 
ter of  credit  in  1  our  annual  installments.  The 
Secretary  of  th(  Treasury  is  directed  to  take 
the  steps  neceai  ary  to  obtain  a  certification 
from  tbe  Bank  that  any  undisbursed  bal- 
ances resulting  from  drawdowns  on  such 
letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed  at  any  time 
the  United  Stat  is  share  of  expected  disburse- 
ment requirements  for  tbe  following  three- 
month  period. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  sectitm  may  be  used  for 
any  form  of  ai  ilstance  to  any  nonmember 
nation.". 

Sk.  102.  Th«  President  shall  evaluate  a 
proposal  for  Joii  it  action  by  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hetnisphere  and  other  nations 
which  partlcipai  e  in  the  Tnter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Banl  to  Increase  exploration  for 
and  exploitatioi .  of  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  \  irestern  Hemlsohere  through 
Investment  insiirance  administered  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
through  other  cdultilateral  Incentives  to  pri- 
vate Investment  in  such  resources.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  repor  his  flndlnsre  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  I  leptember  30,  1980,  together 
with  such  recoD  imendatlons  as  he  considers 
apiwoprlate. 


TTTLB  n— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
Sec.  201.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  285  et  seq.) ,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  contrib- 
ute on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $180,000,- 
000  to  tbe  Asian  Development  Fund,  a  special 
fund  of  the  Bank:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  commitment  to  make  such  contribution 
shall  be  made  subject  to  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  $180,000,000  for  payment  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  tbe  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment F^uld  authorized  by  this  section  by 
letter  of  credit  in  four  annual  installments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  Bank  that  any  undisbursed 
balances  resulting  from  drawdowns  on  such 
letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed  at  any  time 
the  United  States  share  of  expected  disburse- 
ment requirements  for  the  following  three- 
month  period.". 

Sec.  202.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  26.  (a)(1)  Upon  the  establishment 
of  a  special  refugee  fund  administered  by 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  Bank  is  authorized 
to  contribute  to  that  fund  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  by  all  countries  to  that  fund, 
subject  to  the  limitation  oontalned  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  This  special  ref- 
ugee fund  shall  assist  regional  developing 
member  countries  of  the  Bank  impacted  by 
service  as  sites  for  temporary  asylum  for 
refugees  from  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
prior  to  their  resettlement  in  third  countries. 
"(2)  The  special  refugee  fund  should  also 
be  available  to  help  any  regional  developing 
member  country  which  may  wish  to  fomiu- 
late  development  plans  for  regions  of  that 
country  which  that  country  judges  to  be 
suitable  for  permanent  resettlement  of  ref- 
ugees from  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

•(c)(1)  The  President  shall  encourage 
other  countries  to  support  the  establishment 
of,  and  to  contribute  to,  the  special  fund 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  President  shall  en- 
courage the  World  Bank  and  other  appropri- 
ate multilateral  development  banks  to  es- 
tablish funds  similar  to  that  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  aid  in  the 
permanent  resettlement  In  third  countries 
of  refugees  from  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"Sec.  26.  No  payment  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  If  Taiwan  (before  January  1, 
1979,  known  as  the  Republic  of  China)  Is 
excluded  from  membership  in  the  Bank.". 

TITLE  m— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

Sec.  301.  The  African  Development  Fund 
Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  290g  et  seq.), 
is  further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
212  as  section  211  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 


"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  contrib- 
ute on  behalf  of  the  United  States  $125,- 
000.000  to  the  Fund  as  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  second  replenishment 
of  the  resources  of  the  Fund :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  commitment  to  make  such 
contribution  shall  be  made  xubje'^t  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  $125,000,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)    For    the   purpose    of   keeping    to   a 
minimum  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of   the    Treasury   shall    pay   the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  African 
Development  Fimd  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion by  letter  of  credit  in  three  annual  in- 
stallments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  certification  from  the  Fund  that  any 
undisbursed  balances  resulting  from  draw- 
downs on  such  letter  of  credit  will  not  ex 
ceed  at  any  time  the  United  States  share  of 
expected  disbursement  requirements  for  the 
following  three-month  period.". 
TITLE    IV— EXPORT    OPPORTUNITY    EN- 
HANCEMENT 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors   of   the   Inter-American   Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian   Development  Bank 
and  the    African  Development  F^nd  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  assure  that  Information 
relative  to  potential  procurement  opportuni- 
ties for  United  States  firms  Is  expeditiously 
communicated  to  him/her,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such 
information  shall  be  disseminated  as  broad- 
ly as  possible  to  both  large  and  small  b\)sl- 
ness. 

TITLE  V— HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORTING 
Sec.  501.    (a)    Section  701   of  an  Act  ap- 
proved October  3.  1977  (Public  Law  96-118: 
91  Stat.  1069) ,  is  amended — 
(1)   in  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  on  all  loans  made  by 
the  institutions  listed  in  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate.  Each  such  quarterly  re- 
port shall  include  a  list  of  all  loans  made  by 
such  institutions  and  shall  specify — 

"(1)  the  institution  involved; 

"(11)  the  date  of  final  action; 

"(ill)  the  borrower; 

"(iv)  the  amount; 

"(V)  the  project  or  program; 

"(vl)  the  vote  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

"(vll)  the  reason  for  United  States  Gov- 
ernment opposition,  if  any; 

"(viii)  the  final  disposition  of  tbe  loan  in- 
volved; and 

"(ix)  in  any  case  In  which  the  United 
States  Government  opposes  any  such  loan, 
whether  such  loan  meets  basic  human  needs. 

"(B)  The  information  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  subparagraph  (A)  also  shail  be 
Included  in  the  annual  report  to  Congress  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
shall  report  quarterly  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Development  Instl- 
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tutlons  and  Finance  of  such  Committee,  and 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  in  each  Instance  in  which  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  an  institution 
luted  in  subsection  (a)  opposes  any  loan, 
financial  assistance,  or  technical  assistance 
for  reasons  regarding  human  rights.  Each 
such  report  shall  include — 

"(A)  the  reasons  for  such  opposition; 

"(B)  all  policy  considerations  taken  into 
account  In  reaching  such  decisions  to  oppose 
such  loans,  financial  assistance,  or  technical 
assistance; 

"(C*  a  descrlDtlon  of  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  the  country  Involved; 

"(D)  a  record  of  how  the  United  States 
Government  voted  on  all  other  loans,  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  technical  assistance  to 
such  country  during  the  preceding  two  years; 

and 

"(E)  Information  as  to  how  the  decision 
to  oppose  such  loan,  financial  assistance, 
or  technical  assistance  relates  to  overall 
United  States  Government  policy  on  human 
rights  in  such  country. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  consult  frequently  and  In  a 
timely  manner  with  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  to  Inform  them  regarding  any  prospective 
changes  in  policy  direction  toward  coun- 
tries which  have  or  recently  have  had  poor 
human  rights  records.". 

(b)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  705.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  United  States  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Pmance  Corporation,  the  United  States 
Governor  of  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  United  States  Gover- 
nor of  the  African  Development  Ftmd  to  for- 
mally propose  for  adoption  an  amendment 
to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions  to  establish  human  rights 
standards  to  be  considered  In  connection 
with  each  application  for  assistance.". 
TITLE  VI — USE  OF  RENEWABLE  RE- 
SOURCES FOR  FNFRGY  PRODUCTION 
Sec  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
at  affordable  prices  the  world's  poor  wiU  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  jobs,  food,  water, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  and  poor  countries  will 
continue  to  be  economically  and  politically 
unstable; 

(2)  dependence  on  increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuel  resources  consumes  too  much  of 
the  capital  available  to  poor  countries  with 
the  result  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  i>oor  people; 

(3)  in  many  developing  countries  the  cost 
of  large  central  generators  and  long  distance 
electrical  dUtrlbutlon  makes  It  unlikely  that 
rural  energy  by  means  of  a  national  grid  will 
contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of  poor 
people; 

(4)  only  one  of  eight  rural  inhabitants 
lives  in  an  area  which  has  access  to  elec- 
tricity and  even  fewer  rural  inhabitants 
actually  have  or  can   afford  electricity; 

(5)  wood,  animal,  and  agricultural  waste 
and  other  "noncommercial"  fuels  still  sup- 
ply about  half  the  total  energy  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  all  but  a  seventh  in  rural 
sectors; 

(6)  gnawing  dependence  of  the  world's 
poor  on  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  has 
forced  the  overcuttlng  of  forests  and  as  a 
consequence  erosion  and  loss  of  available 
agricultural  land; 

(7)  recent  initiatives  by  the  international 
financial  Institutions  to  develop  and  utilize 
decentralized  solar,  hydro,  blomass,  geother- 
mal,  and  wind  energy  should  be  significantly 
expanded    to    make    renewable   energy   re- 


sources increasingly  available  to  the  world's 
poor  on  a  wide  scale. 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, In  connection  with  its  voice  and  vote 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  African  Develc^ment  Fund,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  shall  encourage  such  In- 
stitutions— 

(1)  to  promote  the  decentralized  produc- 
tion of  renewable  energy; 

(2)  to  identify  renewable  resources  to  pro- 
duce energy  in  rural  development  projects 
and  determine  the  feasiblUty  of  substitut- 
ing them  for  systems  using  fossil  fuel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  in  developing  tech- 
nologies for  getting  energy  from  renewable 
resources; 

(4)  to  support  research  into  the  use  of  re- 
newable energy  resources,  including  hydro- 
power,  biomtas,  solar  photovoltaic,  and  solar 
thermal; 

(6)  to  create  an  Information  network  to 
make  available  to  policy  makers  the  fuU 
range  of  energy  choices; 

(6)  to  broaden  their  energy  planning, 
analyses,  and  assessments  so  as  to  Include 
consideration  of  the  supply  of,  demand  for, 
and  possible  uses  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources; 

(7)  to  encourage  the  international  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  other  aid  organizations  In  supporting 
effective  rural  energy  programs. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"renewable  energy  resource"  means  any  re- 
source which — 

(1)  meets  the  needs  of  rural  communities; 

(2)  saves  capital  without  wasting  labor; 

(3)  is  modest  in  scale  and  simple  to  Install 
and  maintain  and  which  can  be  managed  by 
local  individuals; 

(4)  Is  acceptable  and  affordable;  and 

(5)  does  not  damage  tbe  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency  shall 
report  to  tbe  CJongress  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  annually  thereafter  on  the  progress 
toward  achieving  the  goals  set  forth  In  this 
title. 

TITLE  VH — ^EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  701.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  any  amend- 
ment contained  in  titles  I,  n,  or  in  may  be 
available  for  use  or  obligation  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1979. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Church.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  and  that  the  Senate  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Chuhch. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  LucAR  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  ACT  OP 
1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  2797. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  1  through  66 
and  68  through  94  to  the  blU  (HJEl.  2797) 


entitled  "An  Act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions related  to  the  Revenue  Act  at  1978". 
Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  tbe 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  87  to  tbe 
aforesaid  blU. 

UP   AMXiroiCElfT   MO.    lOlS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Mr.  President,  when  this  biU  came 
over  from  the  House,  tbe  Senate  added 
as  a  series  of  amendments  a  number  of 
technical  corrections  to  the  tax  law 
which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
House  bill.  The  House  has  accepted  all 
the  Senate  amendments  except  one, 
which  they  felt  was  not  purely  technical. 
The  matter  has  been  worked  out,  and 
the  am»idment  has  been  redrafted  so 
that  all  parties  conc^ned  agree  that  tt 
is  purely  technical.  With  the  adoption 
of  the  revised  amendment  the  bill  can 
be  sent  back  to  the  House  for  its  ap- 
proval and  then  on  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  No.  67  to  the  Mil  HJl. 
2797.  and  that  it  be  in  order  to  offer  an- 
other amendmoit  to  the  House  bill  in 
lieu  of  amendment  No.  67  without  it  be- 
ing amendable. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  frflows: 

The  Senator  from  Weat  Virginia  (Mr. 
ROBEET  C.  Btrd),  for  tbe  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  propoaea  an  unprlnt- 
ed  amendment  numbered  lOlS: 

Page  38,  after  line  25.  insert  the  foUowlng: 

(C)  Use  of  faculties  In  case  of  independ- 
ent contractors,  etc. — 

(I)  IM  cKiTEBai.. — Subaectton  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  dlsaUowance  of  certain  en- 
tertainment, etc.,  expenses)  shaU  not  aK>ly 
to  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer for  goods,  services,  and  facilities  to 
the  extent  that  the  expenses  are  includible 
in  the  gross  income  of  a  recipient  of  the 
entertainment,  amusement,  or  recreation 
who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  taxpayer  as 
compensation  for  services  rendered  or  as  a 
prize  or  award  under  section  74  of  such 
Code.  

(II)  INTOKMATXOM    BTTUaN    EXqUlaXlCKlfT. 

Clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  If  such 
amount  is  required  to  be  included  In  any 
Information  return  filed  by  such  taxpayer 
tinder  part  m  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
61  of  such  Code  and  Is  not  so  Included. 

(ill)  Appucation  of  BTTBPAaAiauPH. — Thla 
subparagraph  shaU  only  apply  with  reapect 
to  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  during  1078  or 
1980. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar beginning  with  page  3  and  going 
through  page  4. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
the  items  identified  by  the  majority  lead- 
er, beginning  with  the  first  nomination 
under  National  Council  on  Educational 
Resetirch  and  concluding  on  page  4.  with 
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the  nominations  placed  on 

s  desk,  are  cleared  on  our 

confirmation.  We  have  no 

their  consideration  at  this 


C.  BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
the  Republican  leader. 
_  no  objection,  the  Senate 
the  consideration  of  execu- 


whlch  nominations  were  received  by  the 
'Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congmssionai- 
Recobd  on  February  26,  1980. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Leonard  J.  Baldyga,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  officer  of  class  1,  and  ending 
Charles  H.  Walsh,  Jr.,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
information  officer  of  class  7,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  m  the  Congbessional  Rucord  on 
February  19,  1960. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Michael  Joseph  Gould,  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  information  officer  of  class 
3,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  ending  Garrett  Courtney  Burke 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2  a 
consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  m  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  23,  1980.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  26 
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NOMINATION  OP  GUY  PELIZ  EXB  POB  DEPOTY 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT    COOPERATION    AGENCY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  Mr 
Guy  Peliz  Erb  is  an  outstanding  choice 
for  the  position  of  Deputy  Director  of  the 
IntemaUonal  Development  Cooperation 
Agency  (IDCA),  and  I  strongly  endorse 
his  nomination. 

Mr.   Erb's   academic   background,   as 
weu  as  his  extensive  experience  in  the 
areas   of  economics  and  international 
trade— as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  Conference   on    Trade   and   De- 
velopment, as  Advisor  to  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Overseas  Development 
CouncU— eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
position  for  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated. In  an  era  of  increasing  inter- 
national uncertainty  and  upheaval  it  is 
especially  important  to  have  individuals 
in  policy  positions  who  are  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  the  Third  W^ld.  Mr 
Erb's  experience  as  a  skillful  "North- 
South"  trade  negotiator  during  his  ten- 
ure with  the  National  Security  CouncU 
should  prove  particularly  valuable  as  we 
attempt  to  foster  a  spirit  of  greater  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between  the 
mdustnalized  and  developing  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Erb's  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  public  service  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Erb  superbly 
qualified  for  the  position  of  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency,  he  has  also  consist- 
enUy  exhibited  those  special  qualities  of 
dedication,  integrity,  patience,  and  sen- 
sitivity so  essential  to  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  our  national  and  global  objectives 
For  these  reasons,  I  beUeve  the  S«iate 
should  act  favorablv  on  Mr.  Erb's  nomi- 
nation. I  am  convinced  that  he  will 
continue  to  serve  this  country  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  am  impressed 
by  Mr.  Erb's  credentials,  mv  reservations 
regarding  the  Agency  itself  remain  un- 
changed. Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  earlier  state- 
ment I  made  outlining  the  flaws  in  IDCA. 

The  statement  foUows: 

FLAWS   IN   IDCA 

•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  resolution.  Reorga- 
nization plan   No.  2  U  so  seriously  flawed 


that  the  only  proper  and  responsible  coune 
in  my  Judgment,  is  to  disapprove  it.  The  re- 
shufBlng  the  admlnlstraUon  recommends  la 
plan  No.  2  is  clearly  the  product  of  bureau- 
cratic infighting.  Not  surprisingly.  It  serves 
merely  to  gloss  over  and  thus  perpetuate  the 
organizational   provincialism  and  program- 
matic Incoherence  that  has  come  to  char- 
acterize our  foreign  asslstauce  effort.  What 
Is  needed  and  what  I  had  hoped  to  see  la 
a  comprehensive  realignment  of  aU  the  ele- 
ments of  our  foreign  assistance  machinery 
not  simply  the  addition  of  another  largely 
irrelevant   layer  of  supreerade   bureaucracy 
along  with  a  few  dotted  lines  on  the  exist- 
ing  table  of  organization   which,   unfortu- 
nately. Is  what  plan  No.  2  turned  out  to  be. 
Real   institutional  changes,   as  opposed  to 
the  kind  of  cosmetic  tinkering  plan  No.  3 
incorporates,   must   flow  from   well-deflned. 
lucidly  articulated  policy  concepts  coupled 
with  a  thorough  and  objective  assessment 
of    the    organizational    forms    required    for 
their  effective  implementation.  This,  indeed 
Is  what  I  understand  by  reorganization,  and 
It  is  what  we  should  Insist  upon  in  the 
present  case.  To  approve  the  ad -hoc.  Jerry- 
rigged  hodge-podge  of  divided  and  amblg- 
uous  authority,  concessions,  to  bureaucratic 
Inertia,  and  plain  bad  admlnlstraUve  struc- 
ture that  plan  No.  2  entails  Is  to  make  an 
admittedly  bad  situation  worse.  To  do  so  is 
to  fall   far  short  of   the  possible   and   to 
foreclose  the  opportxmlty  to  make  this  kind 
of  substantial  Improvement  In  the  frame- 
work   of   our   development  policy   which   I 
think  a  majority  of  us  would  be  pleased  to 
support. 

Let  me  take  a  moment,  Mr.  President  to 
detail  what  I  believe  to  be  the  more  slgnlfl- 
cant  defects  In  plan  No.  2: 

First.  The  International  DeveK^ment  Co- 
operation Agency  (IDCA)  which  plan  No  2 
would  create  as  the  means  of  securing 
greater  Integration  and  coordination  of  for- 
eign assistance  policymaking  is  institution- 
ally Incanable  of  doing  so.  The  only  activi- 
ties that  are  clearly  and  unambiguously 
subject  to  Its  direct  authority  and  control 
are  the  Asency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  and  a  proposed  Institute  for 
Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation 
(ISTC).  Authorization  for  this  latter  entity 
was.  as  you  will  recall,  deleted  from  the  de- 
velopment assistance  authorization  bill  on 
June  19.  Thus,  all  that  remains  of  IDCA 
as  a  imifled  organization  is  AID. 

Second.     Significantly,     the     multilateral 
asoects  of  foreljtn  assistance  remain  under 
plan    No.    2,    beyond    IDCA's    Institutional 
boundaries,  and,  despite  some  last  minute 
memos  purporting  to  establish  lines  of  coor- 
dination   and    consultation"   among    IDCA 
State,  and  Treasury,  beyond  its  operational 
reach  as  well.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  man- 
aeement  of  our  international  organizations 
activities  remains  In  the  State  Denartment 
while  actual  authority  over  the  Multilateral 
Develooment  Banks  Is  left  with  t^e  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  On  March  20  of  this  year. 
Secretary  Blumenthal   appeared   before  the 
Foreign    Operations    Subcommittee    of    the 
Committee  on  Aopropriatlons.  His  remarks 
with  resoect  to  this  reorganization  proposal 
are  Illuminating,  and,  I  think,  suggest  what 
iDCAs    chances    are    of    exerting    anything 
more  than  manrtnal  Influence  on  U.S  doUcv 
vls-a-vls  the  MDB's. 

Third.  Although  IDCA  as  presently  consti- 
tuted Is  ant  to  be  Ineffectual,  it  will  none- 
theless be  Quite  exoenslve.  Current  estimates 
for  personnel  benefits  alone  for  fiscal  year 
1980  range  from  in  excess  of  »2  million  to 
over  $3.6  million.  I  think  for  this  kind  of 
money,  we  ouarht  to  get  real  reorganization, 
one  with  better  prospects  for  putting  our 
8»>«'stance  effort  into  some  •  semblance  of 
order. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  always  believed  In 
calling  an  ace  an  ace  and  a  spade  a  spade. 
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What  we  have  before  us  In  plan  No.  2  is  no 
reorganization  worthy  of  the  name — It  Is  a 
turkey  and  It  Is  a  long  time  vmtil  Thanks- 
giving.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en  bio:. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CAR 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  promising  technologies  to  im- 
prove the  energy  efiQciency  in  the  trans- 
portation sector  is  the  electric  car. 

Mr.  Gordon  Bishop,  who  writes  in  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  has  done  an  out- 
standing series  of  articles  on  the  elec- 
tric car  and  its  potential  in  this  country. 

1'  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Charging  Up  for  a  PtrruRE  op  Electric  Autos 
(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

The  first  auto  manufacturer  to  come  out 
with  a  mass-produced  efficient  electric  car 
should  take  a  sizable  share  of  the  motor 
vehicle  market. 

The  motor  for  an  electric  car  is  powered  by 
batteries,  the  key  to  success  of  these  noise- 
less, pollutlonless  vehicles. 

General  Motors  Corp.  has  a  head  start  with 
its  zinc-nickel  oxide  battery,  developed  by 
Richard  Jones,  a  native  of  Maplewood  and 
graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology. 

But  other  automakers — domestic  and  for- 
eign— are  speeding  up  development  of  an 
electric  car  that  can  cruise  along  at  60  to 
60  miles  an  hour  for  up  to  150  miles. 

The  "fuel"  for  these  electric  cars  costs 
about  a  penny  a  mile,  or  five  to  10  times  less 
than  today's  standard  combustion  engine, 
which  Is  Inherently  inefficient,  noxious  and 
expensive  to  operate  and  maintain. 

General  Motors  is  in  the  driver's  seat  on 
electrics  because  it  produces  both  cars  and 
batteries.  At  GM's  Delco  Remy  division 
gasoline  engines  are  the  competition. 

The  development  of  electric  cars  had  to 
happen.  The  gasoline  engines  for  private  pas- 
senger cars  are  no  longer  economic.  They 
require  constant  tune-ups,  antl-freeze,  muf- 
flers, tailpipes  and  a  thotisand  and  one  oOter 
parts  to  operate. 


The  electric  car  needs  only  an  electric  mo- 
tor and  a  battery  pack.  Virtually  no  main- 
tenance. And  Its  energy  demand  Is  small 
and  Inexpensive. 

Gasoline  prices  are  beading  for  93  a  gal- 
lon, perhaps  as  much  as  95  gaUon  by  1985. 
Even  with  today's  conventional  lead-acid 
batteries,  electric  cars  are  considerably 
cheaper  to  own  and  operate. 

General  Motors'  target  date  for  production 
of  Its  first-generation  electric  cars  Is  1986. 
But  its  batteries  could  be  available  before 
then.  Or,  another  company  could  have  a 
comparably  powerful  battery  on  the  market 
in  two  years. 

Chrysler  and  General  Electric  have  teamed 
up  to  make  a  sleek  electric  car  that  gets  more 
than  100  miles  between  charges.  Together, 
they  have  the  mass  marketing  potential  to 
deliver  hundreds  of  thousands  of  electrics  to 
the  motoring  public  within  the  next  three 
years. 

Volkswagen  and  Toyota  also  are  testing 
several  electric  versions  which  could  be  on 
the  market  In  two  to  three  years. 

Until  these  models  roll  off  the  assembly 
lines,  consumers  still  have  a  choice — the 
"conversion  car." 

Although  there  are  only  a  handful  of  com- 
panies selling  conversions — gasoline  cars 
converted  to  electrics — their  number  Is 
bound  to  grow  as  tbe  public  becomes  aware 
of  their  existence. 

One  dealer  In  Hackensack,  trading  under 
the  name  of  Bergen  Electricar,  has  sold  17 
"Lectric  Leopards"  since  last  September. 
They  are  four-seater  Renaults,  f\illy 
equipped. 

Another  electric  car  distributor,  however, 
lucked  out  last  fall  when  he  tried  to  market 
a  heavy  domestic-built  station  wagon  loaded 
with  batteries.  Some  three  Solargen  dealer- 
ships In  New  Jersey  went  out  of  business 
because  they  chose  a  big  car  to  convert. 

Had  they  stuck  with  the  subcompacts — 
about  2,000  pounds — they'd  probably  still 
be  selling  electrics. 

The  research  engineers  at  GM's  Delco  Bat- 
tery laboratory  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  already  are 
looking  to  the  day  when  their  electric  cars 
will  be  able  to  "run  off  the  sim." 

Last  April  In  this  column,  we  proposed 
that  electric  vehicles  be  plugged  Into  solar 
energy  storage  systems  recharged  by  sun- 
light. 

That  idea  wlU  be  tested  for  the  first  time 
this  summer  when  General  Motors  plugs  Its 
experimental  "Electrovette"  (a  converted 
Chevette)  Into  Delco  Remy  batteries  re- 
charged by  solar-electric  collectors. 

The  "fuel"  cost  to  run  the  Electrovette  will 
be  zero  cents  a  mile,  as  the  energy  source — 
sunlight — Is  free. 

General  Motors  makes  cars  and  batteries. 
It  does  not  make  solar  storage  systems,  but 
It  probably  will.  The  solar-electric  technology 
Is  called  photovoltalcs — the  conversion  of 
photon  light  from  the  sun  directly  Into  an 
electrical  current. 

The  photovoltaic  Industry  has  made  enor- 
mous progress  during  the  1970s  bringing  the 
price  of  solar  electricity  from  9300  to  less 
than  95  a  kilowatt.  The  photovoltaic  ln''"8- 
try  expects  to  have  the  price  of  a  peak  kilo- 
watt hour  down  to  60  cents  by  1985,  making 
it  competitive  with  electricity  generated  by 
centralized  power  plants. 

Motorists  will  then  be  able  to  pltig  their 
electric  cars  Into  solar  storage  systems  that 
depend  on  sunlight,  not  fossil  or  nuclear 
fuels,  whose  supplies  are  shrinking  each  day. 
There  Is  Just  so  much  oU,  coal,  gas  and 
uranium  In  the  ground,  but  sunlight  will  be 
around  for  a  long  time. 

Car  op  the  Futitre? — Jersey  Could  Benepit 

From  Solas-Elxctric  Modxi. 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

General  Motors  Corp.  plans  to  power  the 

world's    first    long-range    electric    car    from 

solar  energy  this  summer. 


The  new  technology  Is  being  viewed  as  a 
workable  alternative  to  oU  that  now  fuels 
mUllons  of  cars,  vans  and  commercial  pick- 
up and  delivery  trucks. 

General  Motors  research  engineers  see  It  as 
the  beginning  of  solar  transportation  in  the 
19S0S. 

New  Jersey  could  also  benefit.  Industrially, 
if  General  Motors  decides  to  buUd  Its  two 
new  plants  here  to  manufacture  the  electric 
vehicles  and  GM's  new  high-powered  bat- 
teries. 

New  Jersey  U  only  one  of  three  states  which 
now  produces  both  OM  cars  and  OM  bat- 
teries. 

For  Its  Initial  experiment  this  summer. 
General  Motors  wUl  equip  its  subcompact 
Chevette  with  zlnc-nlckel  batteries  to  travel 
up  to  120  miles  on  "free  energy"  derived  di- 
rectly from  sunlight. 

The  solar -electric  vehicle,  the  Star-Ledger 
has  learned,  could  be  on  the  market  by  1986, 
the  same  year  General  Motors  Is  to  begin 
production  of  Its  battery-powered  subcom- 
pact car. 

The  demonstration  solar-electric  car  wlU 
be  plugged  into  storage  batteries  recharged 
by  photovoltaic  collectors  that  convert  sun- 
light into  electricity. 

Eventually,  electric  cars  could  be  covei«d 
with  a  "skin  of  solar  cells"  for  recharging 
while  driving  or  when  the  car  Is  parked  and 
the  sun  Is  shining. 

The  solar  recharge  method  will  be  demon- 
strated this  summer  at  GM's  Delco  Remy 
battery  research  center  In  Anderson,  Ind., 
according  to  WllUam  Wylam,  chief  engineer 
at  the  laboratory. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Star-Ledger,  Wy- 
lam revealed  plans  whereby  electric  cars 
can  "run  off  the  sun"  by  strong  energy  In 
the  new  zlnc-nlckel  batteries,  which  were 
unveUed  to  the  nubUc  In  September  by  OM 
President  E.  M.  Estes. 

Since  then,  Wylam  came  up  with  the  Idea 
of  proving  that  GM's  batteries  and  electric 
cars  can  take  advantage  of  available  sun- 
light. 

"The  basic  technology  Is  here  for  solar 
electric  vehicles,"  Wylam  disclosed.  "The 
twin  developments  of  advanced  batteries  and 
photovoltaic  technology  makes  solar  trans- 
portation possible." 

General  Motors  expects  to  be  producing 
electric  cars  that  can  travel  up  to  120  miles 
on  a  single  charge  by  1986. 

Slmiiltaneously,  the  photovoltaic  Indus- 
try— which  makes  conductors  that  convert 
light  to  electric  current — expects  to  have 
solar  electric  systems  on  tbe  market  by  1986- 
86  at  prices  competitive  with  conventional 
power  sources. 

Wylam  envisions  a  "compatible  marriage" 
between  electric  cars  and  the  solar  energy 
Industrv,  one  benefiting  the  other. 

OM  already  Is  developing  solar  heating  sys- 
tems at  Its  radiator  division  In  upstate  New 
Toiic.  The  next  step  up  In  solar  technology 
Is  the  application  of  photovoltalcs,  or  aolar 
electricity. 

Wylam  said  he  wlU  purchase  two  photo- 
voltaic collector  panels  from  any  of  a  number 
of  solar -electric  manufacturers  that  opened 
shop  during  the  past  decade.  The  collectors 
will  be  mounted  on  tbe  garage  roof  at  Delco 
Remy's  research  headquarters  in  Anderson, 
Ind.  In  the  garage  will  be  $1,000  worth  of 
zlnc-nlckel  batteries  to  store  electric  current 
generated  by  the  collectors  on  the  roof. 

GM's  experimental  electric  car  will  be 
plugged  Into  the  solar  storage  batteries — the 
same  type  of  batteries  used  to  power  the 
vehicle. 

Wylam  said  his  solar-powered  car  should 
operate  satlsfactorUy  from  the  energy  col- 
lected from  the  two  panels  on  the  roof. 

The  test  car  wUl  have  an  unofficial  EPA 
rating  of  zero  cents  per  mile,  as  tbe  source 
of  pwwer — sunlight — Is  free. 

Little  electric  cars  now  on  the  market  us- 
ing lead-acid  batteries  can  log  up  to  60  mUes 
of  highway  driving  at  a  penny  a  mUe. 
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without  a  photovoltaic  amy  on  the  roof 
and  batteries  for  storage,  an  electric  car 
must  be  plugded  Into  a  regular  outlet  con- 
nected to  a  utility  system.  Recharging  of 
batteries  takei  about  eight  honors.  At  7  cents 
per  kilowatt  hi  >ur.  an  electric  car,  using  con- 
ventional poi  rer,  can  be  recharged  for 
roughly  80  cen  Is. 

But  Wylam  thinks  It  doesn't  make  sense 
to  bum  oil,  cc  U  or  nuclear  fuel  to  generate 
.electricity  to  recharge  battery-powered 
vehicles. 

More  than  7(  >  per  cent  of  the  energy  Is  lost 
In  the  conversl  on  of  foesU  and  nuclear  fuels 
to  electricity,  which  is  then  transmitted 
many  miles  aw  xy  before  it's  used. 

"Solar  Is  dliect  conversion, "  Wylam  said. 
'No  loss,  no  w  kste,  and  no  pollution." 

The  pbotovo  talc  Industry  is  now  working 
toward  the  sai  le  materials  breakthrough  in 
electric  conveislon  costs  that  Deico  Remy 
made  last  sum  ner  with  the  development  of 
the  zinc-nickel  battery. 

Photovoltaic  engineers  see  the  widespread 
use  of  solar-el  ;ctric  collectors  by  the  mid- 
19808.  Before  consumers  can  purchase  OM's 
first  electric  ca  b,  Oeneral  Motors  must  build 
an  assembly  pi  int  and  a  zlnc-nlckel  battery 
factory. 

The  cost  wU  exceed  a  billion  dollars, 
Wylam  "guesst  mated." 

Both  plants  rould  have  to  be  built  at  the 
same  site  sine  s  the  key  component  of  an 
electric  car  is  ts  battery  pack,  Wylam  said 
in  sketching  oi  t  OM's  technical  scenario. 

New  Jersey  Is  one  of  three  states  which 
now  produces  aoth  OM  cars  and  batteries. 
The  other  stat*  s  are  California  and  Georgia. 
OM's  persoial  luxury  cars  (Cadillacs. 
Oldamobiles  ai  d  Buicks)  are  assembled  in 
Unden,  and  Old's  Delco  Remy  batteries  are 
produced  In  Ne  v  Bmnswick. 

OM  also  hat  a  Plsher  Body  division  In 
Trenton  and  a  i  )earlng8  plemt  In  Clark.  There 
are  more  than  2,000  GM  Jobs  in  New  Jersey. 
The  first  proi  luction-Ilne  electric  cars  will 
be  aimed  prlj  larlly  at  the  metropolitan 
market,  makln ;  New  Jersey  a  potentially 
suitable  site  f)r  the  world's  first  electric 
car-and-batten  plants.  The  Oarden  State  Is 
In  the  heart  ol  the  largest  metro  region  In 
the  U.S.,  where  20  million  people  reside. 

Wylam  wouU  not  speculate  on  the  siting 
of  the  new  plai  tts,  other  than  to  say  such  a 
decision  would  require  help  from  the  state 
becaiase  of  the  environmental  Impact  regu- 
lations involvec . 

"If  we're  to  p  roduce  electric  cars  and  bat- 
teries in  five  ye  irs,  we'd  have  to  start  build- 
ing the  plants  in  two  years,"  Wylam  said. 
"A  huge  cheml<  al  processing  plant  Is  needed 
to  make  the  ba  terles." 

Wylam,  howi  iver,  doesnt  anticipate  too 
much  difficulty,  as  its  New  Brunswick  battery 
plant  U  the  n  odel  for  OM's  first  battery 
plant  outside  the  United  States,  scheduled 
for  o{>enlng  in  :  stance  next  January. 

"Our  New  Bn  inswick  plant  is  practically  a 
closed  loop  opdration — virtually  no  wastes, 
no  pollution,"  Wylam  noted.  "Our  zinc-nickel 
plant  will  be  pafctemed  after  this  kind  of  en- 
vhronmentally  sife  system." 

Initial  produ<  tion  would  be  geared  to  100,- 
000  electric  can  the  first  year.  Each  car  re- 
quires a  single  battery  pack  equivalent  to 
30  Delco  Remy  jatteries.  The  chemical  plant 
would  be  manifacturlng  the  equivalent  of 
3  million  batter  !es  a  year. 

If  the  photoi  oltalc  industry  has  its  solor 
electric  system  i  eady  for  mass  production  by 
1985,  then  anot!  »er  3  million  batteries  would 
be  needed  to  st}re  electric  energy  converted 
from  sunlight. 

Wylam  said  the  photovoltaic  Industry, 
which  Is  In  inl  mcy,  is  becoming  a  rapidly 
growing  user  of  OM  batteries. 

As  electric  cars  gradually  replace  the  In- 
ternal combu8t|)n  engine  vehicle  for  use  In 
metropolitan  arteas,  more  assembly  and  bat- 
tery plants  will  be  built.  Wylam  said. 


Most  trips  by  motorists  are  less  than  the 
120  miles  the  first  electric  cars  will  be  capable 
of  traveling. 

In  fact,  95  percent  of  all  trlpM  in  private 
autos  are  local,  or  less  than  50  miles. 

For  the  long  trip>s  (more  than  200  miles) , 
General  Motors  is  looking  at  "hybrid  en- 
gines" that  use  both  fuel  and  batteries,  as 
well  as  other  sources  of  power  such  as  hydro- 
gen (extracted  from  water)  and  methane  gas 
made  from  garbage,  sludge,  vegetation  and 
other  renewable  resoxirces. 

Wylam  believes  the  private  car  is  here  to 
stay,  although  it's  going  through  rough  times 
now  because  of  uncontrollable  oil  prices. 

"Oeneral  Motors  is  not  trying  to  preserve 
the  gasoline  engine,"  Wylam  remarked.  "Our 
future  depends  on  an  alternative  to  the  com- 
bustion engine." 

Ironically.  Oeneral  Motors  set  out  in  the 
mid-1960s  to  develop  an  electric  car  as  the 
solution  to  the  nation's  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

Instead  of  stepping  up  battery  technology, 
the  automakers  decided  to  develop  i>ollutlon 
controls  for  the  gasoline  engine. 

That  multiblUlon  dollar  investment  in- 
creased gasoline  consumption  as  engines  be- 
came less  efficient.  And  the  pollution  control 
devices,  while  checking  some  pollution 
created  others. such  as  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Wylam  feels  the  automotive  industry — 
prodded  by  government — tnade  the  wrong 
technological  move. 

"Had  we  stuck  with  the  EVs  (electric  ve- 
hicles) being  developed  in  1965,  motorists  to- 
day probably  would  have  an  alternative  to 
the  gasoline  engine,"  Wyam  commented. 

Oeneral  Motors  has  spent  some  $33  million 
during  the  last  15  years  in  development  of 
electric  vehicles,  a  pittance  compared  to  the 
billions  spent  on  emission  controls. 

In  1964,  OM's  engineering  staff  produced 
Electrovalr  I,  a  Chevrolet  Corvalr  powered  by 
a  silver-zinc  battery  pack. 

In  1966,  OM  demonstrated  a  second-gen- 
eration Electrovalr  II  which  matched  the  per- 
formance of  a  standard  pistol  Corvalr.  It 
traveled  from  40  to  80  miles  between  re- 
charges. 

In  1977,  the  Chevrolet  Division  developed 
the  "Electrovette,"  a  subcompact  Chevette 
powered  by  20  lead-acid  batteries. 

The  breakthrough  in  battery  efficiency  and 
storage  came  in  the  summer  of  1979  when  the 
zlnc-nlckel  system  was  developed  at  Delco 
Remy's  laboratory. 

Zinc-nickel  batteries  will  run  the  first  gen- 
eration of  electric  cars.  Eventually  they  will 
be  succeeded  by  lithium-iron  sulfide  batteries 
that  can  store  from  six  to  10  times  the  energy 
of  lead-acid  batteries. 

Zlnc-nlckel  are  two-and-a-half  times 
more  efficient  that  the  lead-acid  batteries. 

The  cost  of  a  500-p>ound  zinc-nickel  bat- 
tery p)ack  wiU  be  in  the  »500  to  (1,000  range. 
They  will  run  for  30,000  miles  and  can  be 
traded  in  for  a  new  energy  pack. 

A  motorist  could  get  more  than  30,000 
miles  out  of  a  battery  pack  if  it  is  not  drained 
down  completely  between  charges.  A  battery 
pack  could  last  more  than  50,000  miles,  de- 
pending on  Its  use. 

The  supplies  of  zinc  In  the  United  States 
are  plentiful,  according  to  James  C.  Holz- 
warth,  technical  director  of  OM  Research 
Laboratories. 

Several  countries  expert  nickel,  including 
Canada  and  Scandinavia. 

International  Nickel  Co.  told  OM  that  bat- 
teries needed  for  annual  production  of  as 
many  as  10  million  electric  cars  "wouldn't 
make  a  dent  In  the  world  nickel  supply." 

Oeneral  Motors  is  about  to  establish  a 
"Project  Center"  leading  to  the  planning  of 
an  assembly  plant  and  battery  factory. 

Its  next  big  decision  is  where  to  locate  an 
electric  car  production  ceater. 


Thz     "Cxnts"     or     Elsctbic     Oaks — ^Theei 

WOBKKBS    ENJOT    PENNT-A-MUX    DBTVtNG 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

Dr.  Seymour  Jotkowltz,  a  surgeon,  has 
something  in  common  with  Roy  Perrtn,  a 
mEu:hini8t,  and  Tulllo  Pallni,  an  accountant. 

Each  drives  an  electric  car. 

At  a  penny  a  mile,  they  think  it's  a  good 
deal.  And  they  don't  have  to  worry  about 
gasoline  shortages,  long  gas  lines,  or  increas- 
ing America's  dep>endence  on  costly  Impjorted 
oil. 

"The  petroleum  problem  is  ruining  our 
economy  and  threatening  our  national  se- 
curity," is  the  reason  Dr.  Jotkowltz  gave  In 
buying  an  electric  car  last  November. 

Perrin  purchased  his  electric  sedan  because 
he  "could  no  longer  dei>end  on  getting  gaso- 
line" at  a  price  he  could  afford. 

Pallni  acquired  his  four-passenger  electric 
in  order  to  "end  the  hassles  at  the  pumps" 
and  to  drive  a  "trouble-free  vehicle." 

So  far  they  say  they're  satisfied  with  their 
subcomp>act  electrics — a  four-passenger,  two- 
door  Renault  that  is  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try as  "Le  Car." 

They  bought  their  electrics  at  Bergen  Elec- 
tricar  in  Hackensack,  one  of  the  few  EV  (e!ec- 
trict  vehicle)  dealers  in  the  nation. 

The  Le<9ard,  which  reteUs  for  $7,995,  has 
a  range  of  60  miles  at  speeds  up  to  50  miles 
an  hour.  The  vehicle's  {>ower  source — 16  lead- 
acid  batteries — can.  be  recharged  overnight 
at  a  cost  of  about  60  cents. 

A  special  adapter  is  also  avaUable  for  two- 
hour  charging. 

The  owners  of  the  Lectric  Leopard  give  the 
"pioneering  car"  high  marks  for  customer 
satisfaction. 

"It's  ideal  for  local  driving,"  Pallni  said. 
"I  would  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  drives 
under  50  miles  a  day." 

Dr.  Jotkowltz  foimd  the  car's  "only  limita- 
tion" to  be  Its  range — ^from  50  to  70  miles, 
de|)ending  on  the  weather. 

In  tem[>eratures  above  60  degrees,  he  can 
travel  up  to  70  miles.  In  frigid  weather,  the 
distance  drops  to  60  miles. 

Perrin,  who  assembles  missile  and  gyro 
Instruments  at  the  Bendix  Corp.,  Teterboro, 
offered  two  suggestions  for  improving  the 
car's  pierformance.  A  device  to  pick  up  speed 
between  35  to  60  miles  an  hour,  and  a  method 
of  holding  back  the  free-wheeling  vehicle 
while  going  down  a  hill. 

"I  understand  the  new  electrics  will  have 
a  regenerative  braking  system  to  hold  back 
the  car  while  also  recharging  the  batteries 
while  going  downhill,"  Perrin  said. 

"Like  any  new  product,  itll  get  better  each 
year."  he  added. 

Dr.  Jotkowltz,  a  surgeon  at  Hackensack 
Hospital,  said  he  drives  the  car  to  Newark 
once  a  week  to  teach  neurology  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Medicine. 

"I  think  electrics  are  the  coming  thing," 
he  said. 

Pallni,  an  accoimtant  from  Westchester, 
Pa.,  said  the  stick  shift  with  four  gears  al- 
lows the  car  to  pull  four  people  up  a  steep 
incline  at  35  miles  an  hour. 

"There's  one  thing  you  dont  do  with  this 
car — speed,"  Pallni  said. 

Dr.  Jotkowltz,  42,  said  he  must  have  a 
vehicle  that  Is  reliable.  "The  gas  shortages 
last  summer  caught  Just  about  everyon*.  In- 
cluding doctors,"  he  said. 

Perrin,  61,  a  bachelor,  also  owns  a  dleeel 
Mercedes,  valued  at  about  $22,000.  He  drives 
the  electric  to  work  and  uses  the  Mercedes 
for  "special  occasions."  Perrin  lives  in  Ruth- 
erford. 

Fallni,  27,  also  a  bachelor,  sold  his  1975 
model  gasoline  compact  to  his  parents,  with 
whom  he  lives. 

Perrin.  who  subscribes  to  Electric  Vehicle 
News,  said  electrics  are  much  more  efficient 
than  internal  combustion  engines,  which  lose 
80  i)er  cent  of  their  energy  during  conversion 
from  chemical  (fuel)  to  mechanical  power. 


UtUltles,  he  reported,  use  only  17  per  cent 
ou  to  generate  electricity,  the  balance  com- 
ing from  nuclear  and  coal. 

"Power  plants  are  more  efficient  than  com- 
bustion engines,  converting  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  fossile  or  nuclear  fuel  into  elec- 
tricity," Perrin  said. 

The  EPA  mileage  rating  for  the  Lectric 
Leopard  comes  out  to  the  energy  equivalent 
of  146  miles  pier  gallon,  Perrin  calculated. 

Doug  Werner,  the  Bergen  Electricar  dealer, 
said  he  got  into  EV's  out  of  frustration.  A 
small  businessman  who  believes  In  private 
enterprise,  Werner  was  one  of  the  millions 
of  motorists  forced  to  wait  in  line  for  gas  last 
June.  He  felt  there  had  to  be  a  better  way  to 
maintain  his  four-wheeled  mobility. 

The  Paramus  resident  owned  a  string  of 
flower  shops  in  Bergen  County  and  deliveries 
were  being  delayed  by  gas  shortages  and  long 
lines  at  the  pumps. 

"I  sat  in  my  car  fuming,"  Werner  related 
during  a  demonstration  of  one  of  his  electric 
sedans.  "Here  I  was  wasting  time  trying  to 
get  gas  and  thinking  that  this  country  is  the 
most  powerful  economic  force  in  the  world 
and  motorists  are  being  aggravated  and  going 
broke  refilling  their  gas  tanks  once  or  twice 
a  week  at  $20  a  clip." 

Werner,  who  has  a  background  in  data 
processing  and  computers,  beat  the  gas  lines 
by  purchasing  a  Lectric  Leopwrd. 

Impressed  with  the  car's  performance, 
Werner  oi>ened  a  dealership  in  Hackensack 
for  both  precunlary  and  patriotic  reasons. 

"Motorists  must  have  a  choice  today,  or 
we're  really  over  the  proverbial  barrel  of  oil," 
Werner  quipped. 

Since  the  showroom  at  216  State  St.  opened 
its  doors  to  the  public  on  Sept.  1,  Werner 
and  his  partner,  Carl  Outt,  40,  of  Wayne, 
have  sold  17  Lectric  Leopards. 

Instead  of  an  engine  and  a  Jungle  of  wires 
under  the  hood,  there  are  16  lead-acid  bat- 
teries that  allow  the  little  sedan  to  travel 
60-70  miles  In  the  city  and  suburbs  and  40 
miles  on  the  highway  at  si>eed8  up  to  60-55 
miles  an  hour. 

The  French  Import,  with  American  modi- 
fications, is  distributed  by  U.S.  Electric  Car 
in  Massachusetts. 

Werner,  who's  vrlfe  now  manages  the  flower 
stores,  sees  himself  as  a  piloneer  in  the  trans- 
iwrtation  ind\istry. 

"Each  month  as  gas  prices  go  up,  electric 
cars  become  more  attractive  to  the  con- 
sumer," Werner  said. 

"They  are  noiseless,  pwUutionless,  require 
practically  no  maintenance  and  are  the  best 
way  to  travel  In  an  urban  environment." 
Werner  expounded  like  a  salesman  hooked 
on  his  own  product.  He  drives  one  between 
home  and  work  each  day. 

The  Lectric  Leopard  retails  for  about  the 
same  prices  as  a  mid-size  sedan  with  options. 

The  electric  car  comes  equipp>ed  with  all 
of  the  accessories  of  the  newest  subcompact 
models,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Batteries  have  to  be  replaced  after  five 
years,  or  30,000  to  40,000  miles.  By  then,  Wer- 
ner expects  new,  more  powerful  batteries  to 
boost  his  Leopard's  range  to  120  miles  high- 
way and  160  miles  local  driving. 

He  said  battery  manufacturers,  including 
Oeneral  Motors'  Delco  Remy  division,  will  be 
completing  fiercely  for  electric  car  battery 
sales  Just  like  the  "gas  wars"  among  gas  sta- 
tions in  the  19508  and  'eos  when  a  gallon  of 
IMtrol  sold  for  20  cents. 

A  Spaxx  or  iNOurDiTT:  Electric  Caks  Will 

Catnsx  Star  to  Showcasb  Vixtuxs 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

The  State  Department  of  Energy  is  launch- 
ing an  electric  vehicle  demonstration  project 
this  year  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption,  air 
pollution  and  improve  transpiortation  effi- 
ciency in  New  Jeraey. 

The  project  is  to  get  under  way  In  a  few 
months  when  a  small  business  in  North  Jer- 


sey Is  selected  to  teat  four  electric-powered 
delivery  trucks. 

Dennis  O'Malley,  director  of  the  State  Of- 
fice of  Alternate  Technology,  disclosed  the 
initial  venture  wUl  be  funded  by  the  VB. 
Dep>artment  of  Energy. 

"The  primairy  objective  is  to  demonstrate 
that  EVs  (electric  vehicles)  are  suitable  for 
short-  to  medium-range  missions  in  densely 
pwpulated  areas  such  as  North  Jersey  and 
Trenton  and  Camden,"  O'Malley  said. 

"The  roads  the  vehicles  will  travel  must 
provide  high  visibility  to  business  and  the 
general  public."  OliCaUey  said. 

Eventually,  the  state  will  promote  the  use 
of  electric  cars  and  vans  for  ride-sharing  and 
trucks  for  deliveries  at  a  cost  to  the  \iser  of 
about  a  p>enny  a  mile,  or  one-fifth  the  cost  of 
a  conventional  gasoline  vehicle. 

Under  the  state  plan,  a  minimum  of  fotir 
vans  will  be  leased  to  agencies  or  corpora- 
tions operating  vanpx>ols  over  existing  routes. 
Op>erators  will  be  chosen  from  applications 
sent  to  the  51  corporations  p>artlclp>atlng  in 
the  state  vanp>ool  program. 

The  next  mission  will  be  general  mall  or 
courier  service  over  existing  routes  In  and 
aroimd  the  State  Capital  Complex. 

Areas  with  concentrated  papulations  where 
noise  and  pwllutlon  are  priority  concerns 
will  be  given  first  consideration  by  the  state. 

Each  vehicle  op>erator  will  receive  four 
hoiira  of  classroom  training  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  electric  vehicles  and  care 
and  maintenance  of  EVs. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  federal  grant,  the 
state  must  select  an  electric  vehicle  manu- 
facturer certified  by  the  VS.  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  nearest  and  largest  EV  manufacturer 
that  has  built  trucks  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  Battronlc  Truck  Corp.  in  Boyer- 
town.  Pa.,  about  an  hour's  drive  from 
Trenton. 

O'Malley  and  bis  assistant,  Lou  JarecU. 
visited  the  home  truck  plant  last  week 
to  discuss  the  state's  electric  vehicle  program. 

Battronlc,  one  of  the  five  largest  EV  manu- 
facturers In  the  nation  began  as  Boyertown 
Auto  Body  Works — making  horse-drawn 
carriages. 

Situated  in  a  rural  farming  community 
(p>op.  8,000) ,  Battronlc  has  turned  out  more 
than  250  electric  trucks  since  1971. 

Next  month,  they  begin  producing  elec- 
tric care  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  The  firm 
is  using  Volkswagen  units  whose  engines  and 
transmissions  have  been  removed.  They  will 
be  replaced  by  16  industrial  lead-acid  bat- 
teries and  electric  motors  to  p)ower  the  ve- 
hicles. The  batteries  are  good  for  five  yean. 

Robert  H.  Dare,  manager  of  engineering 
sales  service,  gave  state  energy  officials  and  a 
reporter  a  tour  of  his  assembly  plant. 

Dare  said  Battronlc  is  the  only  plant  pro- 
ducing EVs  from  the  ground  up.  "These  are 
custom  built  vehicles  designed  to  last  for 
more  than  20  years,"  Dare  said. 

A  quarter-ton  pick-up  truck  sells  for 
$15,000  and  has  a  range  of  60  miles  at  sp>eeds 
up  to  60  miles  an  hour. 

Battronlc's  electric  vehicles  are  operating 
in  every  state  In  the  nation  except  New 
Mexico  and  Nevada. 

"We  have  the  largest  assembly  caputbUlty 
in  the  country — 20  vehicles  a  week."  Dare 
said.  "It's  a  lot  cheaper  to  op>erate  an  elec- 
tric truck  than  Its  gasoline  engine  counter- 
part, which  gets  atwut  five  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon for  city  deliveries.  That  comes  to  about 
20  cents  a  mUe  at  a  dollar  a  gaUon." 

Inside  the  Battronlc  plant,  sheet  metal 
workers  were  putting  together  four  electric 
vans  for  the  City  of  Greenville,  S.C. 

Two  pick-up  trucks  were  awaiting  delivery 
to  a  milkman  and  mailman. 

Dare  noted  hU  electric  vehicles  sell  for 
less  than  a  CadUlac. 

One  third  of  the  cost  of  a  $15,000  EV  is 
for  the  motor  controller.  Another  one  third  is 


for  the  txxly  and  ebusls.  Hie  other  one  tbtrd 
is  the  cost  of  the  batteries. 

The  batteries,  after  flTe  years,  can  be  traded 
in  for  a  new  set.  Their  tra<Ie-ln  value  Is  about 
20  p>ercent  of  their  original  cost. 

U  the  batteries  last  60.000  mUes,  the  ooat 
per  mile  Is  less  than  a  p>enny,  plus  another 
p>enny  a  mile  for  recharging  during  the  life 
of  a  battery.  The  two  cents  a  mile  Is  stlU 
some  15  cents  less  than  delivery  trucks  driv- 
ing in  the  cities.  Dare  calciilates. 

With  new  Improved  batteries,  Battronlc 
exp>ects  mileage  to  double,  thus  reducing  bat- 
tery costs. 

Battronlc  tises  the  most  «q)enslve  batteries 
on  the  market,  but  they  also  are  the  best 
performers. 

There  are  basically  three  types  of  batteries 
available — the  "golf  cart"  variety,  the  kind 
used  in  electric  vehicles,  and  the  heavy  tn- 
dustrial  type. 

Battronlc  buys  the  Industrial  Elide  bat- 
tery which  can  take  up  to  2,000  charges. 

The  golf  cart  batteries  can  take  400 
charges,  and  the  small  electric-vehicle  bat- 
teries have  a  cap>abUlty  of  760  cycles. 

A  new  line  of  zlnc-nlckel  batteries  being 
developied  by  Oeneral  Moton  goes  up  to  3.000 
cycles,  with  more  than  twice  the  pMwer  of  a 
lead-acid  battery. 

Future  batteries  wUl  be  10  times  as  pxiwer- 
f  ul  as  those  now  In  tise  and  Should  last  twice 
as  long.  They  are  exp>ected  to  be  on  the 
market  by  1990. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresideDt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Braout).  Without  objection,  it  is  80 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESXDXNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflin).  Without  objection,  it  ts  so 
ordered.         

CARTER  ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 
ON  TRADE  WITH  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  COMMUNIST  BLOC  NATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
abandon  its  poUcy  of  the  1970's  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  which  we  embraced  a 
piosture  of  detente  and  trade  normaliza- 
tion With  the  Soviets  and  Communist 
bloc  nations. 

Unilateral  arms  restraint  by  the 
United  States  such  as  cancellation  of  the 
B-1  bomber,  stretch-outs  of  the  MX, 
Trident  and  cruise  missile  programs  and 
a  multitude  of  other  ill-conceived  acticms 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we 
are  now  strategically  inferior — and  I  re- 
peat inferior— to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  dangerous  state  of  affairs  was  ad- 
mitted publicly  for  the  first  time  last 
year  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In 
answer  to  questions  I  posed  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Strategic  Arms  LlmlU- 
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AGCRK8SION 

Of  Afghanistan  is  part 
of  Soviet  aggression  ex- 
unilateral  disarmament  pol- 
Ethlopia,   South  Yemen, 
are  all  part  of  this  pat- 
aggression  encouraged  by 
policy  vacillation  and  our 
c^eterlorated  military  pos- 
earlier  cases,  the  Soviets 
su^ogate  Cuban,  East  Ger- 
and  Vietnamese  forces, 
our  mild  responses,  uti- 


lizing our  own  technology  and  supported 
by  our  own  financial  community,  they 
have  now  moved  boldly  with  their  own 
forces  in  Afghanistan. 

BELATED    RESPONSES 

Belatedly,  the  Carter  administration 
acted  to  interrupt  our  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  sanction  against  its 
Afghan  adventure.  While  I  applaud  the 
President's  susoension  of  sales  of  high- 
technology  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  cannot  view  the  President's  action  as 
anything  other  than  a  halfway  meas- 
ure. The  time  is  past  due  that  we  per- 
manently— and  I  repeat,  permanently — 
end  trading  with  our  enemies. 

For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  been 
helping  the  Soviets  feed  their  people  and 
strengthen  their  faltering  economies 
through  the  sale  of  our  most  advanced 
technologies.  And  worse  yet,  our  private 
and  Government  banks  have  been  left 
holding  the  bag  for  many  of  the  Soviets' 
credit  purchases.  Prom  1972  to  1975  we 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  draw  offi- 
cial Export-Import  Bank  credits  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.S.  Government — at  very 
favorable  low  interest  rates. 

Five  years  after  Congress  put  a  stop 
to  this  practice,  the  Soviet  Union  still 
owes  us  approximately  |447  million  from 
these  credits. 

SOVIET   DEBTS    TO    UNITED    STATES 

The  Soviet  Union  also  owes  an  addi- 
tional $815  million  to  U.S.  commercial 
banks.  Furthermore,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  the  Soviet  Union  still  owes  us 
$674  million  under  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram of  World  War  n.  After  lengthy 
negotiations,  we  finally  secured  a  Soviet 
agreement  to  repay  a  mere  $722  million 
of  the  $10.8  billion  worth  of  aid  we  ex- 
tended. Yet,  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  Soviets  made  only  three 
payments  before  discontinuing  repay- 
ments. 

U.S.  policymakers  should  also  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  huge 
outstanding  Soviet  debts  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  banks,  serve  to  compro- 
mise needed  policy  decisions  for  fear  of 
endangering  repayment.  For  instance, 
allowing  these  long  term  debts  to  in- 
crease and  accumulate  will  enable  the 
Soviets  to  pursue  further  aggression 
without  fear  of  retaliation.  The  current 
loan  policy  amounts  to  a  two-edged 
sword  in  that  it  restricts  U.S.  policy 
options  and  finances  our  own  destruc- 
tion by  aiding  Soviet  defense  power- 
power  with  which  this  administration 
is  unsuccessfully  competing. 

TRADE   AIDS   SOVIET    MIUTART 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  aware  that 
our  sales  of  wheat  and  technology  to  the 
Soviets  leave  them  free  to  continue  to 
channel  their  resources  to  an  ever  grow- 
ing war  machine.  Trucks  from  the 
Kama  River  plant,  built  with  American 
and  West  European  technology,  were 
used  in  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Other  cases  in  which  U.S.  technology 
was  contributed  to  Soviet  military  ca- 
pabilities can  be  cited.  For  Instance,  li- 
censes to  export  computers  to  the  ZU 
plant,  which  produces  missile  launchers 
as  well  as  automobiles,  have  been  ap- 
proved in  the  past  and  were  not  sus- 


pended—even in  the  wake  of  the  Af- 
ghanistan invasion.  Ball  bearing  tech- 
nology, sold  to  the  Soviets  many  years 
ago.  is  now  being  used  to  improve  guid- 
ance accuracy  of  the  strategic  missUes 
We  also  sell  nuclear  reactor  parts, 
transistors  and  test  instrumentation- 
all  with  military  as  well  as  civilian  ap- 
plications— to  the  Soviet  Union.  Carter 
administration  officials,  while  admitting 
these  breaches  in  our  export-control  sys- 
tem, have  provided  no  rationale  nor 
suggested  any  long  range  remedies  for 
avoiding  future  leakage.  Dr.  William  J 
Perry,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering,  testified: 
I  think  we  made  some  errors  In  Judgment. 

Therefore,  just  as  our  policy  detente 
is  basically  fiawed,  so  is  our  policy  of 
trade  normalization.  You  cannot  trade 
with  your  enemy  as  if  they  were  your 
friend.  What  benefits  the  adversary's 
economy  may  run  counter  to  our  inter- 
ests. On  that  basis,  I  now  call  on  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  announce  unequivocally 
that  normalized  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  merely  temporarily  sus- 
pended, but  permanently  suspended. 
Specifically,  I  recwnmend  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  following  policies: 

First.  Place  a  pennanent  halt  to  the 
sale  of  technology  items  which  might 
aid  the  Soviet  economy  or  contribute  to 
its  military  capability. 

Second.  Terminate  permanently  all 
government  credit  and  discoiu-age  all 
private  financing  of  allied  and  Ameri- 
can trade  with  the  Soviets. 

Third.  Continue  the  grain  embargo 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Fourth.  Permanently  deny  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessels  access  to  U.S.  waters  within 
the  200-mile  zone. 

Fifth.  Encourage  our  allies,  especially 
those  in  NATO,  as  weU  as  Japan,  to  fol- 
low c(Hnparable  policies. 

HIOH-TECHNOLOOY    EXPORTS 

As  I  have  consistently  maintained,  it 
is  folly  for  us  to  continue  to  sell  the 
Soviets  high-technology  goods  that  aid 
their  economy  or  directly  contribute  to 
their  armed  forces.  To  reverse  this  prac- 
tice, we  must  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  export  licensing 
and  expand  the  lists  of  commodities  and 
technologies  requiring  validated  licenses 
before  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Amoid- 
ments  to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  We  must  make  the  ongoing 
DOD  critical  technologies'  study  more 
restrictive  in  its  application.  I  have  long 
taken  this  view.  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
and  I  introduced  a  measure  which 
smiended  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1975  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
reviewing  exports  of  goods  and  technol- 
ogies with  potential  military  uses. 

TRADE  riNANCINC 

Six  years  ago  Congress  acted  force- 
fully to  curtail  .and  finally  end  new 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  of  U.S. 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  Government  must 
take  the  further  step  of  discouraging 
private  banks  from  financing  United 
States-Soviet    trade.    The   Soviets   are 
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counting  on  financing  a  large  part  of 
their  industrial  buildup  in  the  1980's 
with  official  long  term  credits.  U.S.  can- 
mercial  banks  as  well  as  those  of  our 
allies  must  refuse  to  extend  these  new 
credits. 

GRAIN    SALES 

If  we  are  to  stop  aiding  the  Soviet 
economy,  we  must  permanently  discon- 
tinue sales  of  wheat  and  feedgrains.  Our 
grain  sales  are  an  important  element  in 
the  Soviet  leadership's  efforts  to  increase 
meat  production.  To  those  who  would 
argue  that  a  permanent  grain  embargo 
would  wreak  havoc  on  farm  income  and 
our  trade  balance,  I  reply :  We  can  miti- 
gate these  effects  with  appropriate  poli- 
cies of  farm-income  supports  and  export 
promotion  to  other  countries.  Most  evi- 
dence indicates  that  1980  will  be  a  record 
year  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  de- 
spite the  grain  embargo. 

In  addition,  there  is  strong  evidence 
from  the  intelligence  community  that 
our  grain  embargo  is  indeed  working. 
The  Soviets  now  have  a  significant  short- 
fall in  grain  for  their  5 -year  livestock 
improvement  program.  Resources  for- 
merly utilized  in  the  defense  area  may 
now  have  to  be  applied  to  their  agricul- 
ture problems.  Information  available  to 
me  indicates  that  the  grain  embargo 
will  have  a  very  significant  economic 
impact  on  the  Soviets  and  thus  punish 
them  for  their  aggressive  actions  around 
the  world. 

MARITIME   RESTRICTIONS 

Another  policy  action  I  am  recom- 
mending is  a  public  statement  prohibit- 
ing Soviet  fishing  vessels  from  operating 
within  the  200-mile  U.S.  territorial 
boundary.  Presently,  Soviet  fishing  ves- 
sels are  operating  in  U.S.  waters,  al- 
though at  a  reduced  rate  from  past  years. 
However,  a  policy  statement  on  this  issue 
and  selective  enforcement  would  serve 
notice  we  intend  to  reserve  these  waters 
for  our  own  fishermen  and  for  our  own 
welfare. 

ALLIED   COOPERATION 

None  of  these  policies  will  be  effective 
for  the  long  term  unless  we  are  able  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  our  allies, 
whose  trade  and  official  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  dwarf  our  own.  We  must 
give  serious  thought  to  the  problem  of 
foreign  availability  of  the  strategically 
important  goods  that  we  would  deny  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  curtail  the  sale  of 
steel  and  steel  pipe,  oil,  gas,  metallurgi- 
cal, automotive,  and  computer  equip- 
ment. The  most  promising  approach 
would  be  agreements  with  our  allies  to 
significantly  expand  the  Allied  Coordi- 
nating Committee  list  which  details 
those  commodities  which  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan  would  not  sell  to  Com- 
munist powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  note  I  am  not 
recommending  a  total  trade  embargo 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Trade  in  general 
commodities  not  on  the  control  list,  such 
as  business  supplies,  textiles,  and  small 
manufacturing  goods  would  not  impact 
on  the  Soviet  economy  as  they  are  readily 
available  from  any  number  of  countries. 
What  I  am  recommending  is  a  definitive, 


permanent  policy,  as  outlined  previously, 
covering  grain,  technology,  and  mari- 
time restrictions,  all  with  significant 
allied  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  that  on  January  8,  1980,  President 
Carter  addressed  a  group  from  the  Con- 
gress at  the  White  House  on  some  of 
these  subjects.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  raised  at  that  meeting.  President 
Carter  stated  that  the  export  of  tech- 
nology which  may  have  a  defense  ap- 
plication to  the  Soviets  or  its  satellites 
would  be  ended.  This  included  tech- 
nology sold  imder  the  pretmse  of  civilian 
use  which  could  be  used  for  militftry 
piu-poses.  In  my  question,  I  cited  Soviet 
use  of  certain  type  technology  such  as 
truck  and  ball  bearings  plants,  computers 
and  other  items.  However,  at  several 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings,  a 
number  of  witnesses  voiced  confusion 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  President's 
policy.  I  wrote  President  Carter  <m 
February  5,  1980,  about  this  matter  and 
his  reply  on  March  7,  1980,  lacked  de- 
cisiveness on  the  permanency  of  his 
technology  transfer  policy. 

Mr.  President,  our  policy  of  detente 
{uid  trade  normalization  has  been  a  one- 
way street  for  too  long,  weakening  our 
position  of  infiuence  and  strengthening 
our  enemy.  The  shock  of  Afghanistan 
has  awakened  us  from  this  daydream  of 
cooperation,  mutual  benefit  and  trust. 
It  is  time  now  for  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  to  announce  a  firm  policy  of 
permanent,  not  temporary,  trade  re- 
strictions and  deny  the  Soviets  their 
goal  of  expansion  and  aggression  utiliz- 
ing Western  financing  and  credits. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  items  supportive  of  my 
position  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

First,  an  article  from  the  February 
22,  1980  Defense  Space  Daily  entitled 
"Air  Force  Study:  U.S.  Now  Strategi- 
cally Inferior." 

Second,  a  letter  to  President  Carter 
dated  February  5,  1980.  in  which  I  re- 
quested clarification  of  his  technology 
transfer  policy. 

Third,  a  letter  from  the  White  House 
dated  March  7,  1980,  signed  by  Henry 
Owen  which  defines  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  high  technology 
transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Air  Force  Study:   TJ.S.   Now  Strategicaixt 

INTEXIOR 

The  United  States  is  now  strategically  In- 
ferior to  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  remain 
SO  at  least  into  the  latter  part  of  the  19S0'8, 
an  Air  Force  highly  sophisticated  study  has 
found. 

The  commauder  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis  has  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  execu- 
tive session  that,  while  a  rough  strategic  nu- 
clear equivalence  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  mld-19T7  and 
the  early  1978  time  frame,  today  "an  adverse 
strategic  imbalance  has  developed  and  wUl 
continue  for  several  years  to  come." 

The  SAC  commander,  who  is  also  the  di- 
rector of  Strategic  Target  Planning  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  the  committee  that 
the  Soviet  Union  baa  strategic  supetlority 


not  only  when  the  U.S.  forces  are  In  a  day-to- 
day alert  posture  (the  worst  case) .  but  also 
when  in  the  best  case,  fully  generated  alert 
posture. 

Ellis  said  his  report  is  the  summary  of  *^ 
great  many  computer  runs,  using  a  highly 
sophisticated  model,"  with  the  best  available 
intelligence — "national  intelligence  esti- 
mates, the  RISOP-SIOP  target  data  bases. 
JCS  approved  force  capablUtles  and  force 
lay-down  principles  as  established  in  the 
Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning  Staff."  He 
said  the  study  used  relative  U.S.  and  Soviet 
measurements  of  the  inid-1977  levels  and 
"then  compared  them  to  our  capabilities 
today  as  weU  as  those  projected  for  1985  and 
1989." 

Not  until  after  1985  will  the  programs  ap- 
proved in  the  FT  '80  budget  "begin  to  ease 
the  Imbalance."  Ellis  said. 

This  assessment  means  "the  Soviets  can 
undertake  peripheral  poUtlcal  and  mUitary 
actions  without  considering  possible  nuclear 
consequences  to  the  same  degree  that  was 
necessary  in  the  past."  he  said. 

CALLS    POR     MX.     ALCK.    TRIDXNT    AOCKUKATIOir 

To  Insure  that  a  trend  to  "ease  the  Im- 
balance" continues  after  1986,  Ellis  stressed, 
the  MX,  ALCM  and  Trident  programs  must 
not  only  not  be  allowed  to  sUp  further, 
"where  possible  and  practical,  they  should 
be  accelerated." 

In  support  of  the  MX  and  its  planned  race- 
track basing  mode,  the  SAC  commander  said 
that,  while  there  are  congressional  reserva- 
tions, he  is  satisfied  with  the  basing  mode 
"at  this  stage  of  the  development." 

To  cover  a  projected  threat  two  decades  In 
the  future,  Ellis  said  the  MX  design  must: 
remain  compatible  with  arms  control  ob- 
jectives; recognize  maximum  available 
throwwelght  and  its  allowance  for  growth; 
be  mounted  on  a  transporter  erector  launcher 
or  transporter  alone  with  wheels  or  tracks 
to  make  It  adaptable  to  unpredictable 
threats;  have  the  capability  for  rapid  recon- 
figuration of  the  entire  force;  have  a  maxi- 
mum basing  accommodation:  and  have  the 
capability  for  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  system  to  meet  severe  threats  or  anna 
control  agreements  without  compromising 
the  original  basing  concept. 

MANNED    PKMETmATOR    "AS    SOON    AS    FO—IBIg*' 

Another  immediate  step  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  Soviet  strategic  superiority,  bs 
said,  is  the  bringing  on  line  "as  soon  as  pos- 
sible" an  improved  or  new  manned  strategic 
penetrator.  Such  a  bomber  will  not  only 
"help  to  correct  the  serious  decline  in  TJS. 
retaliatory  capabUlty  between  now  and  1986." 
Ellis  said,  but  would  also  close  the  gap 
earlier  than  current  programs. 

He  cited  the  options  of  the  Oeaeral  Dy- 
namics FB-lllB/C  and  the  Rockwell  Inter- 
national B-1,  calling  the  former  the  most 
timely  by  allowing  a  recovery  of  the  VS. 
inld-1977  level  of  mUltary  damage  expec- 
tancy "in  a  generated  condition"  by  1988. 

Or.  if  the  B-l  production  program  were  to 
be  started  up  again,  with  go-ahead  this  Oc- 
tober, a  force  of  100  B-ls  could  be  available 
by  1987.  he  said. 

SAC.  Ellis  said,  is  recooHnendlng  a  near- 
term  solution  because  It  considers  avall- 
abUity  as  the  primary  consideration,  with 
cost  a  close  second,  suggesting  the  FB- 
lllB/C  as  the  better  alternative  witli  a 
"slightly  earlier  operational  date". 

"However,  shoiild  the  President  change 
his  mind  regarding  production  of  the  B-l 
as  a  result  of  the  drastic  deterioration  of  r*- 
latlons  with  the  Soviets,  SAC  would  certainly 
welcome  the  Initiative,"  Ellis  wpi^iwa^i  to 
the  ooBunittee. 

The  bomber  is  ideal  for  supporting  pe- 
ripheral crises  and  contingencies  while  re- 
taining its  nuclear  mission  capability,  he 
said,  adding  that  it  can  be  used  for  aazlal 
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On  January  8,  1980 
of  Members  of  Congress 
relative  to  new  policy  on 
technology  defense  items 


In  addition  to  this  policy  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  intend  to  scrutinize  care- 
fully all  applications  for  the  export  of  high 
technology  items  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  pos- 
sibility of  illegal  diversion  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion through  Eastern  Europe  and  other  na- 
tions will  be  an  important  factor  In  the  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  export  licenses 
to  Eastern  Europe;  in  present  circumstances, 
we  will  be  watching  out  for  it  more  closely 
than  ever.  We  have  Informed  E^t  European 
governments  that  direct  Involvement  in  the 
Afghan  conflict  or  diversion  to  the  USSR  of 
Items  under  export  control  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  our  bilateral  relations  and 
would  Jeopardize  further  purchases  from 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  information  proves  help- 
ful to  you.  I  can  asure  you  that  all  those  In 
the  government  who  deal  with  our  exp<»t 
control  policy  are  well  aware  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  are  committed  to  carry- 
ing It  out. 

Sincerely, 

Henrt  Owkn. 
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THE  SOVIET  BUILDUP  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
continued  military  buildup  by  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Cuba  requires  a  response 
from  the  administration. 

The  threat  posed  by  these  actions  is 
well  stated  in  an  article  entitled  "New 
Soviet  Move  into  Cuba?"  which  appeared 
in  the  February  27,  1980  issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  published  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Sovm  Movk  into  Cuba? 
At  some  point  President  Carter  wlU  have  to 
reimpose  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  this  hem- 
isphere or  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  increase  its 
combat  strength  in  Cuba  and  turn  that 
country  into  an  ever  stronger  base  of  opera- 
tions for  aggression  and  subversion  ta  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

There  U  some  indication  the  Russians 
already  may  be  taking  full  advantage  of 
Carter's  faUure  to  take  action  last  year 
when  the  Russian  combat  brigade  was  dis- 
covered ta  Cuba. 

Columnist  JacJ:  Anderson  reports  he  has 
received  intelligence  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  increased  their  combat  forces  to 
5.000 — double  the  force  they  had  when  the 
combat  brigade  was  first  reported  there  last 
year.  In  addition  they  are  lengthening  and 
widening  the  nmways  at  the  Cienfuegos 
airport  ta  a  manner  that  would  accommo- 
date Backfire  Bombers,  enabltag  these  long- 
range  bombers  to  land  in  Cuba  should  they 
be  ordered  to  strike  the  United  States  from 
bases  in  northeastern  Siberia. 

Moreover,  it  is  reported  the  Russians'  mili- 
tary activity  in  Cuba  has  tacreased  alarm- 
tagly.  One  ominous  report  claims  that 
nuclear  construction  has  started  near  Cien- 
fuegos and  that  some  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  Cuba  are  the  same  ones  who  previously 
guarded  nuclear  InstaUations  in  East 
Germany. 

The  same  intelligence  source  told  Anderson 
that  Carter's  capitulation  to  the  Russians 
last  year  on  the  issue  of  their  combat  brigade 
and  other  offensive  operations  there  en- 
cotiraged  the  Soviets  to  Invade  Afghanistan 
in  late  October. 

Members  of  the  Politburo  reportedly  con- 
cluded that  if  Carter  wouldn't  challenge 
them  ta  Cuba,  be  wouldn't  Interfere  with  a 
Russian  tavaslon  of  Afghanistan. 

Should  Anderson's  source  prove  correct, 
President  Carter  almost  certainly  would  have 


to  take  decisive  action  tbla  time  or  face  a 
really  major  buildup  of  Soviet  forces  In 
Cuba,  a  development  that  coiUd  have  explo- 
sive potential.  It  would  completely  violate 
the  1962  agreement  with  the  Russians  that 
offensive  weapons  will  not  be  Introduced  tato 
Cuba. 

A  full-scale  Soviet  buildup  in  Cuba,  in- 
cluding landing  facilities  for  Backfire  bomb- 
ers, would  pose  a  threat  similar  to  the  basing 
of  nuclear  missiles  that  brought  on  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Furthermore,  a  massive  Russian  military 
presence  ta  Cuba  would  give  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  much  greater  potential  for  training 
terrorists  and  guerrillas  to  topple  more  Latin 
American  governments  as  they  did  in  Nica- 
ragua and  now  are  attempting  to  do  ta  El 
Salvador. 

Some  Indication  of  the  threat  of  Russian- 
Cuban  domination  of  Nicaragua  can  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  House  called  a  se- 
cret session  Monday,  only  the  second  In  14S 
years,  to  hear  intelligence  reports  on  the  ex- 
tent of  Cuban  tatervention  in  Nicaragua. 
The  House  Is  consldertag  a  request  by  Pres- 
ident Carter  for  $75  million  ta  VS.  aid  to 
help  restore  Nicaragua's  commerce. 

If  the  report  of  greatly  stepped-up  Rus- 
sian military  activities  in  Cuba  proves  true. 
President  Carter  should  consider  imposing 
another  Cuban  blockade.  The  Russians  have 
shown  they  respect  only  strength.  They  will 
keep  pushing  imtil  they  see  that  President 
Carter  and  the  American  people  won't  stand 
for  blatant  mUltary  intervention  In  this 
hemisphere. 
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BRIG.  GEN.  THOMAS  HENRY  KING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  an  article  regarding  the 
distinguished  military  service  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Thomas  Henry  King. 

This  article,  authored  by  Col.  John  T. 
(Jake)  Carlton,  retired  executive  direc- 
tor. Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1980  issue  of  the  Officer  magazine 
about  General  King  and  is  entitled  "Not 
Many  Oldtimers  Around  Anymore." 

This  splendid  article  is  a  worthy  trib- 
ute to  General  Bang  whose  military  serv- 
ice was  both  dedicated  and  unique. 

Although  General  King  was  a  very 
ardent  Republican,  he  was  nonpartisan 
in  national  security  matters.  In  fact,  he 
was  recognized  by  several  Democratic 
Presidents  for  his  outstanding  ability 
and  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  our 
coimtry. 

I  personally  hold  General  King  in  very 
high  esteem  and  I  was  honored  in  1954 
to  succeed  him  as  President  of  the  ROA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  General  King 
be  published  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Not  Many  Oldtimzss  Around  Antmobx 

On  18  July  1946.  Thomas  Henry  King,  a 
U.S.  Army  major  and  for  the  nonce  the  sen- 
ior U.S.  representative  at  a  solemn  occasion 
in  Luxembourg,  was  sharing  the  honors  with 
who  else  but  Winston  Churchill. 

The  wartime  British  Prime  Minister,  on 
the  second  day  after  Bastille  Day  ceremonies 
in  Paris,  was  on  hand  along  with  others  to 
place  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  fabulous 
U.S.  military  leader,  Oen.  Oeorge  S.  Patton. 
"I  will  never  forget  that  day,"  recalls  the 
Brigadier  General  Klntt.  retired  from  his  long 
service  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  "The  pho- 
tographers took  pictures  of  the  group  at  the 


graveside,  and  when  it  appeared  ta  the  Lux- 
embourg paper  the  next  morning,  all  but  the 
two  of  us  had  been  lopped  off. 

"Of  course,  I  went  to  some  effort  to  obtain 
his  signature  autograph  and  I  treasure  it 

Major  King  was  the  senior  claims  officer  in 
Luxembourg,  and  though  his  rank  did  not 
earn  him  the  distinction.  hU  post  brought 
him  ta  frequent  association  with  the  Grand 
Duchess  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
pamdly,  and  he  was  the  U.S.  miUtary  adviser 
on  many  occasions.  ChurchUl  he  found 
chatty,  ta  good  humor,  and  fond  of  all  Amer- 
icans By  this  time,  the  British  electorate  had 
defeated  the  leader  who  had  so  inspired  the 
entire  Free  World  and  his  status  was  one  of 
the  historic  ironies  of  politics. 

This  was  the  same  modest,  but  leisurely 
young  U.S.  Reserve  Officer  who  was  destined 
to  win  a  name  for  himself  ta  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate's staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  to  make 
history  in  ROA,  not  so  much  for  his  deft 
handling  of  his  ROA  political  career  but  for 
serving  ROA,  the  Reserve  community,  and 
the  critical  issue  of  national  defense,  most 
of  it  without  compensation. 

King  Joined  the  Air  Force  in  1947  when  the 
separate  department  was  created.  He  main- 
tained close  relations  with  the  JA  and  the 
rest  of  the  staff  even  after  he  completed  his 
long  service. 

In  1948,  then  a  colonel.  King  was  elected 
the  ROA  Judge  Advocate  at  the  convention 
in  Denver  when  RONS  came  in  under  a 
new  constitution,  and  ROA  became  the 
spokesman  for  all  the  military  Reserves. 

At  the  Grand  Rapids  convention  In  1949. 
where  a  freshman  Congressman  named  Jerry 
Ford  made  the  welcoming  address.  King  had 
a  fight  to  wta  re-election,  being  nominated 
from  the  floor  over  a  nominee  selected  by  the 
convention  nominating  committee. 

King  went  back  to  Washington  and  went 
to  work  to  get  a  highly  prized  position  of 
prestige  for  the  Association  which  would 
come  from  passage  of  a  blU  giving  ROA  Its 
Charter,  signed  Into  law  as  PL-95  of  the 
81st  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Tru- 
man, a  founder  of  ROA.  and  by  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  and  Senate  President  Pro  Tem  Al- 
ben   Barkley. 

This  Is  today  the  basis  for  ROA's  legal 
standtag  before  Congressional  Committees 
and  Justifies  Its  standing  before  the  public 
and  the  courts  as  advocate  and  champion 
of  the  nation's  military  traditions  in  its 
civilian  concepts.  It  is  the  Instrument  also 
upon  which  ROA's  leadership  before  the 
public  and  public  bodies  rests,  and  which 
clearly  implies  their  solemn  responslbUity. 

King  had  a  role  in  1948  in  the  profes- 
sionalizing of  the  nation's  Reserves  Implicit 
In  their  Inclusion  In  PL-810  of  that  con- 
gressional session  providing  for  the  first  time 
a  Reserve  retirement  section  In  Title  3  of 
that  Act.  a  law  once  again  signed  by  ROA's 
founding  father,  then  In  the  White  House. 
The  late  Rep.  Leroy  Johnson  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee dealing  with  personnel  and  Reserve 
matters;  his  personal  friendship  with  Tom 
King  was  Important  to  both  of  them  and  Its 
importance  to  the  Reserves  was  emphasized 
when  the  historic  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
was  enacted  in  1952.  King  by  1953  had  be- 
come National  President  of  ROA  and  he  hap- 
pily was  a  leader  In  this  era  when  the  Reserve 
Magna  Carta  was  being  written  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

General  King  himself  will  make  it  clear 
that  he  was  only  one  of  a  team  which 
worked  for  ROA — the  group  including  not 
only  the  National  staff,  but  a  number  of  key 
members  of  Congress  who  belonged  to  ROA. 
and  some  key  newsmen  who  saw  that  the 
Reserve  story  was  told — some  of  the  same 
ones  who.  aoDar»ntlv  ha-'lpg  had  their  pres- 
ence forgotten  by  the  Pentagon,  were  still 
around  in  1964  to  repulse  the  McNamara 
plan    to    abolish    the    Reserves    as    such. 


ROPA — the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act — 
foUowed  to  1954,  later  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  Brackett-handled  Omnltnis  ROPA 
Amendments  bUl. 

It  was  at  Omaha,  that  the  ROA  conven- 
tion— drawing  then  many  high  ranking  mili- 
tary leaders — found  General  Leon  Johnson 
and  Lt.  Gen.  Bill  Hall  Importuntag  King 
to  get  tato  their  fight  to  rebuild  the  military 
air  field  at  MUwaukee  so  it  could  accom- 
modate Reserve  and  National  Guard  jet  air- 
craft. 

Congressman  Johnson  telephoned  Gen- 
eral Ktag.  back  in  Washtagton  after  the  con- 
vention, and  asked  him  to  come  before  the 
coounlttee  to  support  this  proposal.  King 
protested  that  he  was  no  longer  National 
President  of  ROA. 

"Well,  we  just  won't  mention  that."  the 
Congressman  said.  Anyway,  the  Pentagon 
rather  quickly  conceded  that  there  had  been 
a  misunderstanding  and  the  field  was  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  need. 

General  King,  still  carrytag  on  his  exten- 
sive law  practice  with  a  new  partner  ot 
recent  year,  another  ROA  JA  and  Executive 
Committeeman,  Col.  John  Everhard.  can  usu- 
ally take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  those 
halcyon  days  In  ROA  when  military  officers 
were  heroes,  will  recall  to  mind  a  number  ot 
former  ROA  warriors  on  Capitol  Hill.  Col. 
John  Oliver,  who  had  been  JA  of  the  Tenth 
Armored  Division,  was  ROA  legislative  offi- 
cer in  postwar  years. 

"We  dont  get  many  of  the  oldtimers  out 
anymore."  he  says. 

General  King  however  is  stlU  out  there 
pitching.  During  my  30  years  as  a  national 
officer  (the  last — or  middle — 18  as  Execu- 
tive Director) .  Tom  King  was  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  ROA's  law  firm.  A  legal  ques- 
tion arose,  Tom  King  would  answer  it,  either 
Immediately  or  many  times  after  long  study 
in  writing.  Tom  for  more  than  30  years  was 
the  ROA  legal  ombudsman. 

Few  members  knew  it,  but  it  was  his  help 
which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  ROA 
bulldtag  site  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  It  was 
his  frequent  encouragement  which  led  to  the 
persistence  required  by  the  national  st««T  to 
gain  approval  for  launching  the  Building 
program.  It  was  General  Ktag  who  came 
up  with  the  inspirational  talk  to  General 
Hershey  to  persuade  him  to  accept  the  Build- 
ing Fund  Campaign  chairmanship  when  it 
subsequently  was  to  be  offered  by  the  then 
National  President.  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  Suther- 
land. 

Possibly  the  most  historically  significant 
leeal  service  cf  King  and  associate  was  his 
admission  as  an  amiciis  curiae  before  the 
Suoreme  Court,  as  ROA  counsel  when  a  so- 
called  veterans  group  attacked  the  right 
of  members  of  Congress  to  be  at  the  same 
time  Reserve  Officers. 

King  and  his  partners — Col.  Maurice  Bld- 
dlo  and  Harold  Shapiro — developed  from  re- 
search ta  legal  history,  a  compelling  brief 
which  was  printed  ta  necessary  copies  and 
accepted  by  the  court.  After  a  day's  hear- 
ing in  the  Court,  a  block  away  from  ROA 
headquarters,  the  court  listened.  Later  the 
Court  turned  down  the  apoeal  by  the  plain- 
tiff which  was  deemed  without  standtag  be- 
fore the  coTirt. 

The  Court  room  on  that  day  was  filled 
with  ROA  staff  and  members. 

Later,  at  lunch,  efforts  were  marte  to  ex- 
nress  gratitude  to  General  Ktag.  His  response 
from  him  was  typl.-al:  "Dont  thank  me; 
I'm  a  member  of  ROA  too." 

Somedav.  we  used  to  say.  Tom  King  ought 
to  submit  his  bill  to  ROA.  But  If  he  hasnt 
done  it  in  33  years,  he's  not  likely  to  pre- 
sent one  now. 

That's  why  some  o'  the  other  Past  Presi- 
dents thought  it  was  time  ROA  said  thanks 
officially,   and  in  writing. 

What  is  known,  perhaps,  to  only  the  two 
of  us  is  that  Tom  King  U  a  rich  field  of 
sound  ideas  and  taspiration.  He  wotild  caU 


In  at  a  morning  hour  and  say.  "I  have  been 
thtaklng  .  ."  and  produce  a  simply  marve- 
lous idea.  He  said  on  one  of  tbeae  occasions, 
"if  ROA  U  going  to  have  a  bulldtag,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  the  responalblllty, 
take  it  on  the  chta  for  awhile,  but  provide 
strong  leadership  for  the  idea."  He  said  EK>A 
had  passed  up  the  chance  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  multl-mlUlon  dollar  site  where  the 
Rayburn  building  now  stands,  which  could 
have  been  bought  for  $60,000.  because  the 
matter  continued  to  be  reconsidered  by  com- 
mittees. 

Tom  King  does  not  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  diplomat,  but  he  earned  a 
reputation  for  loving  a  fight,  and  be  usually 
turned  out  to  be  right  and  the  winner. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

■Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  ISi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET-CUTTINO 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  conjimction  with  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  in  dis- 
cussing a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  we  plan  to  introduce  in  the  very 
near  future. 

tSOO   MnXION   TBAVKL  CUT 

The  1981  budget  request  includes  $8.9 
billirai  for  travel  and  transportation,  an 
increase  of  12  percent  over  the  1980  level. 
The  Sasser-Pryor  resolution  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  travel 
and  transportation  costs  should  be  lim- 
ited to  an  amount  $500  million  below  the 
budget.  The  resolution  is  similar  to  the 
$500  million  travel  cutback  currently  in 
place  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to 
take  a  significant  amoimt  of  sacrifice 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  The  ef- 
fort to  balsmce  the  budget  may  very  well 
impact  on  programs  serving  the  poor, 
the  aging,  mothers  and  infants,  and 
small  children.  At  a  time  like  this,  I  just 
do  not  see  how  we  here  In  the  Senate 
can  countenance  a  travel  and  transpor- 
tation budget  that  increases  at  a  12-per- 
cent rate  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Our  i)ro- 
posed  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  budget  should  be 
restricted.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me 
make  it  absolutely  clear,  that  the  reso- 
lution is  in  no  way  intended  to  diminish 
in  any  degree  the  combat  effectiveness 
or  readiness  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces. 

$500  amxioN  coNSTTLTairr  cdt 

The  1981  budget  request  includes  a 
conservative  estimate  of  well  over  $2  bil- 
lion— some  say  several  times  that — for 
consultants. 

The  resolution  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  consultant  costs 
should  be  limited  to  an  amount  $500  mil- 
lion below  the  amounts  included  in  the 
1981  budget.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  have  more  to  say 
about  the  matter  later. 
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DCBT    [XtlXCCTXON  INTTIATTVC 

The  Compi  roller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  Eublished  numerous  investi- 
gative reporls  indicating  that  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemii  »ent  is  doing  a  poor  job  of 
collecting  d€  bts  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment— just  d  Bbts  owed  the  Government 
by  citizens  axi  d  businesses. 

Debt  colIe;tion  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  in;reasing  number  of  debts. 
U.S.    citizens    and    organizations   owed 
over  $95  billii  >n  at  the  start  of  fiscal  year 
1979.  Estimal  es  from  some  Federal  agen- 
cies show  thit  at  least  $3.5  billion  will 
eventually  be  written  off  as  uncollectable 
and  as  bad  di  ;bts.  OAO  reports,  however, 
that  losses  will  probably  be  greater  be- 
cause not  al    agencies  have  acciu-ately 
reported  such  data.  Almost  $500  million 
is  actually  wi  itten  off  every  year.  It  just 
disappears  fr>m  everyone's  books  with- 
out a  trace.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presldwit,  it  is 
a  fact  that  n  3  one  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment really  knows  how  much  has 
beei  written  >flf  as  uncollectable  in  the 
last  10  years.  This  is  a  sad  cwnmentary 
on  just  how  poorly  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursues<its  just  debts,  and  a  just 
debt  owed  to  ;he  Federal  Government  Is 
a  Just  debt  ow  ed  to  the  American  people. 
OAO  report  show  that  Federal  col- 
lection efforts  lare  expensive,  slow  and  in- 
effectual. For  (  xample,  $200  mllll<m  Is  be- 
ing lost  annus  lly  because  interest  Is  not 
being  charged  on  overdue  accounts  Oth- 
ers, both  Indi'lduals  and  firms,  just  do 
not  bother  to  pay  their  just  debts   Our 
r^olution    urtes    Federal    agencies    to 
adopt  the  Gj  O  rec<Mnmendations  and 
utilize  up-to-<  ate  commercial  practices 
to  collect  debt^.  while  at  the  same  time 
protectmg  the]  privacy  and  the  rights  of 
due  process  of  individuals— all  UJ3  citi- 
zens. 

*u°°^?™^^^*"  "'■^es  that  debts  owed 
the  Federal  C^ovemment  be  offset  by 
withholding  tax  refunds  along  the  lines 
of  the  State  program  in  Oregon  which 

ri^,  *«",°P*'*^^*^  successfully  since 
1871.  All  of  the  se  provisions  should  gen- 
erate more  than  $l  biUion  in  income  by 
collecting  unccntested  debts  owed  the 
Federal  Goverr  ment  from  firms  and  in- 
dividuals who  )  ,re  well  able  to  pay  their 
Just  debts. 

SmilfABT 

The  resolutl(  .n  urges  collection  of  $1 
billion  on  the  -evenue  side  and  cutting 
off  $1  billion  (»n  the  expenditure  s'de 
thereby  reducir  g  the  deficit  by  $2  billion 
or  approxlmat^y  10  percent. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seax  that  the  tixt  of  our  proposed  reso- 
lutton  be  print  >d  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  iiy  remarks 

pe  PRESID[NG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  »» ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1 ) 

Mr.  SASSER,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  not 
S^^f  ^i^"..*"  introduce  the  resolu- 
Bi?^>,2$  ^  tine.  Rather,  the  distin- 
guished Senate  r  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
Pryor)  and  Iirteh  to  have  the  text  of 
the  resolution  i  .rlnted  so  that  our  col- 
i^**,"*^  exunlne  it  and  Join  us  as 
original    cosponBors.   So   far.    Senators 

PtOXMRR     STKV'ART.    BORZW.    FtoRD,    De- 
COHCnn^UDDL  ESTON.   DURKIN,    MetZEN- 

■AUM  Btopbrs.  and  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr 
nave  Joined  as  i  osponsors.  If  the  Mem- 


bers have  any  questions  or  wish  to  join 
as  cosponsors,  they  are  requested  to 
please  have  their  staff  contact  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Subcommittee  clerk 
Terrence  Sauvaln,  at  4-7251. 

Text  op  Pboposed  Resolution  To  Be 

IKTKODUCED   LaTXB 


March  18,  1980 


March  18,  1980 
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Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  reducing  expenditures  for  travel 
and  for  the  employment  of  consultants,  and 
improving  ppocedxires  to  collect  delinquent 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  economic  considerations  man- 
date that  only  such  sums  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  be  expended  tor  travel  or  for  the 
employment  of  consultants;  and 

Whereas,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  made  recomn.endatlons  to 
Improve  the  collection  of  delinquent  debts 
owed  to  the  Government  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  delinquent  debts  that  are  written 
off  as  uncollectible:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(1)  (A)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  the  total  amount  which  may 
be  obligated  to  travel  and  transportation  of 
persons,   and   transportation  of   things    for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of   the   Government   should  not  exceed   an 
amount  which  is  •500,000,000  less  than  tihe 
total    amount    proposed    therefor    in    the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
such  fiscal   year    (as  amended  and  supple- 
mented) ,  transmitted  by  the  President  under 
section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921;    (B)   the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  allocate  the 
reduction   In   such   proposed   total    amount 
among  the  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  and 
should  report  on  such  allocation  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   Senate;    and    (C) 
in  allocating  the  reduction  in  such  proposed 
total  amount  among  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch,    no   reduction   should   be   made   In 
funds  for  debt  collection  or  supervision  of 
loans,  nor  should  any  department,  agency 
or  instrumentality  be  reduced  by  more  than 
16  per  centum  of  the  amount  proposed  for 
each   such   department,   agency,   or   instru- 
mentality in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  suoh  fiscal  year  (as  amended 
and    supplemented),    transmitted    by    the 
President  under  section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921;  and 

(2)  (A)    during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30,  1981,  the  total  amount  which 
may  be  obligated  to  the  use  of  experts  or 
consultants  by  appointment  or  contract  in 
the   executive    branch   of   the   Government 
should  not  exceed  an  amount  which  Is  $500  - 
000,000  less  than  the  total  amount  proposed 
therefor  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  such  fiscal  year  (as  amended 
and    supplemented),    transmitted    by    the 
President  under  section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921;  and  (B)  the  Di- 
rector  of    the    Office    of   Management    and 
Budget    should    allocate    the    reduction    In 
such  proposed  total  amount  among  the  de- 
partments,  agencies,   and   Instrumentalities 
of  the  executive  branch  and  should  report 
on  such   allocation   to  the   Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  the  agencies  of  the  Government  should 
establish  procedures  to  identify  the  causes 
of  overpaymente  and  delinquencies  and  the 
corrective  actions  needed,  should  establish 
Detter  control  over  receivables,  should  ac- 
tively utilize  the  services  of  credit  bureaus 
and  commercial  collection  agencies,  and 
should  take  more  aggressive  collection 
action; 

(2)  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  should 


revise  its  fiscal  requirements  manual  to  re- 
quire interest  charges  on  delinquent  accounte 
and  to  provide  for  more  complete  reportlne 
or  dau  on  delinquent  accounts: 

(3)  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budeet 
should  place  Increased  emphasis  on  account- 
ing system  approval  and  emphasize  collec- 
tion efforts  as  part  of  the  budget  process- 

(4)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
^hfii."  H*,.''^''*  collection  system  under 
which  a  delinquent  debt  owed  by  any  per- 
son to  the  United  States  will  be  collected  by 

nl«S  "^;  °"*  °'  ^'^y  *"  '■*'''»"*»s  otherwise 
payable  to  such  person,  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  cover  such  debt;  and  such  debt 
collection  system  should  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  procedures  effectively  de- 
signed to  assure  that  no  debtor  will  be  denied 
due  process  of  law  thereunder  and  that  the 
confidentiality  of  data  held  by  the  Internal 

^,?v?"!  f*"'*"  pertaining  to  such  person 
wUl  be  duly  protected;  and  H^^i^n 

(6)  the  Congress,  through  the  appropria- 
tion process,  should  monitor  each  agency's 
efforts  to  collect  delinquent  debts,  in^uding 
amounts  written  off  as  uncollectible,  and 
should  consider  the  extent  to  which  re- 
quested  new  budget  authority  may  be  re- 

f.!!i  H  ^}^  *"  **""  "■**""  o'  collection  of 
such  debts  and  as  an  incentive  to  promote 
increased  collection  of  such  debts 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
nfi'fJJ'^  *?*  Treasury,  the  head  of  each 
other  department  and  agency  in  the  execu- 

of  Mo  ''^'  *"'*  ^^^  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 
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fh.  c'  PJ*YOR.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yields,  will 
he  yield  some  time  to  me  so  I  may  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  statements  he  has 
just  made? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  whatever  time  I  may 
have  remaining  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Pi^esldent.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  budget-cutting  res- 
°i"!l°°^"^®'^  **^  bringing  the  economics 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  line  with 
the  reality  of  receipts. 

The  time  for  serious  accounting  Is  past 
due.  The  proposal  we  offer  today  pro- 
savin  ^'^^^^^  "®*^  ^°^  substantial  cost 

Our  resolution  has  three  parts,  which 
have  been  very  capably  and  ably  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  First,  it  calls  for  a  $500 
million  reduction  in  the  funds  included 
in  the  1981  budget  request  for  travel  and 
transportation  costs.  It  further  calls  for 
a  similar  reduction  in  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  consultant  services. 
Finally,  the  resolution  urges  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  be  given  addi- 
tional authority  to  collect  just  debts 
owed  the  Government.  Together,  those 
u^  f  .^?^**'°"^  ^^0^^  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $2  billion  or  approximately  10  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  my  coUeague 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  who  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  move  to 
cut  back  on  unnecessary  and  excessive 
travel  by  Federal  employees.  I  personally 
believe  the  $500  million  figure  in  the  res- 
olution IS  very  conservative.  I  believe 
we  can  and  should  go  further.  I  have 
recently  said  that  we  can  cut  the  $8.9 

fii^*i«o?"w°*=5'^  '°''  Federal  travel  in 
the  1981  budget  request  in  half.  While 


this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  I  do  believe 
significant  cuts  can  and  must  be  made. 

For  example,  recently  a  group  of  14 
Federal  workers  flew  to  Washington  to 
see  me  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Arkansas  congressional  delegation  about 
the  appropriation  for  a  program  which 
employs  than.  They  flew  at  Federal 
expense,  of  course.  Fourteen  employees 
spent  about  $300  per  plane  ticket  from 
Little  Rock  to  Washington,  plus  hotel, 
meals  and  the  time  away  from  their  work 
back  home.  A  simple  $5  phone  call  would 
have  sufficed  and  would  have  gotten  the 
message  to  us  in  our  congressional  offices. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  curtail  this 
type  of  Federal  travel,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  start.  We  must  change  this  syn- 
drome or  mind  set  we  have  fallen  into, 
In  which  people  think  these  travel  dol- 
lars "belong  to  someone  else."  It  is 
simply  outrageous. 

If  we  cut  out  a  great  deal  of  these 
travel  dollars,  no  services  to  our  people 
will  be  cut  back  or  will  suffer  in  the 
process. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  concept 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port section  (2)  (a)  of  the  resolution 
which  provides  that  the  executive  branch 
should  reduce  by  $500  million  the  moneys 
obligated  in  flscal  year  1981  for  consult- 
ant services  to  Federal  agencies.  Such  a 
move  is  in  line  with  action  last  year  on 
the  flscal  1980  HEW  appropriation 
measure  which  was  initiated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and 
a  similar  effort,  imder  my  sponsorship, 
to  the  1980  defense  appropriations  bill, 
which  resulted  in  a  $150  million  saving 
in  consultant  services.  Again,  no  services 
to  our  people  were  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  our  coun- 
try's economic  problems  are  being  felt 
daily  by  our  constituents  and  in  our  own 
households.  President  Carter  has  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  for  severe  cuts  in 
a  nmaway  budget  in  order  to  trim  back 
what  has  become  a  Government  of  "un- 
controllables."  One  particular  area  where 
Government  expenditures  can  be  re- 
duced with  a  real  and  positive  effect  Is 
in  the  use  of  consultant  services,  which 
amount  to  between  $2  billion  and  $5 
billion  annually,  or  about  $5  million  to 
$10  million  a  day. 

Consultants  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  become  the  invisible  bureauc- 
racy of  this  country.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness generated  from  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  has  spawned  a  whole 
new  industry  in  the  last  decade.  It  has 
grown  to  the  point  that,  today,  we  have 
not  only  consultants  doing  business 
directly  with  the  Federal  Government, 
but  also  consultant  subcontractors,  as- 
sociations of  consultants  to  represent 
their  interests,  and  expensive  seminars 
advertised  and  conducted  to  teach  people 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal 
fimds  available  for  consultant  contracts. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  support- 
ing the  consultant  industry  has  mush- 
roomed beyond  all  expectation.  Five 
million  dollars  a  day  represents  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  expenditures 
for  Government  consulting  services. 
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Hearings  I  chaired  last  fall  and  the  on- 
going Investigation  by  the  staff  of  my 
Governmental  Affairs  Subcommittee 
have  produced  hard  evidence  of  serious 
and  costly  abuses  in  the  procurement  of 
consultant  services. 

While  I  intend  to  propose  legislation 
dealing  with  speciflc  contracting  and 
appointing  practices,  the  resolution 
which  will  be  submitted  in  the  next  sev- 
eral days  will  put  the  agencies  as  well 
as  the  consulting  firms  on  notice  that 
the  fat  is  going  to  be  trimmed.  Again, 
no  services  to  our  people  would  be  cut 
under  this  proposal. 

A  cut  of  $500  million  for  flscal  year 
1981  Is  again  a  conservative  reduction. 
As  I  Indicated  earlier,  last  year  Congress 
succeeded  in  reducing  expenditures  for 
consultant  services  by  over  $200  million 
in  just  two  agencies:  the  Department  of 
H^th,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Directing  OMB 
to  cut  $500  million  this  year  for  con- 
sultant projects  Government-wide  is  a 
logical  extension  of  these  efforts. 

I  believe  that  this  reduction  will  in- 
crease Government  accountability  by 
making  agency  personnel  more  directty 
resi>onsible  for  policy  and  programs.  By 
imposing  budget  cuts  in  this  way,  we  may 
force  Federal  officials  to  focus  on  the 
need  and  justification  for  many  of  these 
consultant  projects,  and,  in  fact,  will 
force  managers  in  Government  to  man- 
age the  Government  from  Inside. 

In  closing,  I  urge  the  support  of  our 
f ellow  Senators  for  this  responsible  econ- 
omy measure.  These  cuts  will  have  a 
significant  impact,  without  jeopardizing 
even  one  vital  program  or  one  service 
that  today  we  are  rendering  to  our  con- 
stituents. We  should  move  forward  with- 
out delay  to  achieve  these  savings  in  this 
area  and  in  other  areas  set  out  in  this 
measure,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
and  me  as  well  as  other  colleagues. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  kind  re- 
marks, and  I  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the 
leadership  he  has  exhibited,  as  chairman 
of  his  subcommittee,  in  the  field  of  root- 
ing out  abuses  in  the  employment  of  con- 
sultants for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:34  PK. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:04  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  3:34  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Exon)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  deik 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  tor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EYEGLASS  PRICE  RULE:  A  VICTORY 
FCMl  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  almost  21  months  since  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  issued  a  rule 
preempting  State  restraints  on  the  ad- 
vertising of  ophthalmic  goods  and  serv- 
ices. I  urged  the  issuance  of  that  rule 
in  1975.  after  learning  that  consumers 
were  paying  anywhere  from  25  to  40  per- 
cent more  for  eyeglasses  and  ccmtact 
lenses  because  of  the  absence  of  price 
competition,  due  in  part  to  State  re- 
strictions on  advertising. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  that  the  FTC 
acted  on  my  request  and,  after  holding 
31  days  of  hearings,  issued  its  landmark 
ruling.  It  was  a  particularly  significant 
rule,  because  it  addressed  a  problem 
that  affects  the  one  out  of  every  two 
Americans  who  need  corrective  lenses. 
Before  the  rule  was  issued,  36  States 
had  forbidden  or  prevented  optome- 
trists and  opticians  from  advertising 
prices.  As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
a  speech  on  September  10,  1975: 

In  purely  human  terms,  this  unneeded 
surcharge  caused  by  antl-oompetltlye  re- 
strictions on  price  advertising  too  fre- 
quently had  forced  the  Indigent,  the  el- 
derly, and  many  middle  income  Americans 
to  wear  outdated  and  ineffectual  glasses, 
sometimes  with  scratched  or  broken  let 


At  the  time,  we  had  heard  stories  of 
senior  citizens  in  Miami  who  depended 
on  hand-me-downs  from  the  dead  in 
order  to  obtain  eyeglasses  to  replace 
outdated  or  scratched  lenses.  We  had 
heard  of  families  who  crowded  Into  ag- 
ing stationwagons  to  travel  the  some 
120  roundtrip  miles  frtMn  Calexlco, 
Calif,  to  Yuma,  Ariz,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  lower  advertised  prices 
permitted  across  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona. 

We  heard  also  of  an  optometrist  in 
Tennessee  who  lost  his  license  because 
he  wanted  to  deliver  low-price  lenses  di- 
rectly to  factory  workers  in  rural  areas 
imserved  by  the  optometrlc  profession. 
No  wonder  that  a  study  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educatltsi,  and 
Welfare  In  1966  showed  that  optometrtc 
services  were  failing  to  reach  more  than 
half  the  population. 

The  results  of  the  1978  ruling  have 
gone  far  beyond  my  expectations.  Ac- 
cording to  a  letter  I  received  from  Al- 
bert H.  Kramer,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  price  of  eye- 
glasses between  July  1978  and  Jime  1979 
had  increased  at  a  rate  almost  less  than 
half  for  all  durable  goods  and  for  medi- 
cal care  costs. 

The  FTC  eyeglass  rule  has  proven  to 
be  an  immense  success.  Kudos  should 
be  given  particularly  to  Mr.  Terry  Lata- 
nlch,  an  FTC  staff  attorney  and  Mr. 
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(3)  In  the  past  year.  July,  197S-June.  1979. 
the  unadjusted  percentage  price  Increases  for 
eyeglasses  (6.7)  has  been  less  than  that  for 
all  consumer  goods  (11.3),  durable  goods 
(9.9),  or  medical  care  (9.3).  (n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, CPI  Detailed  Report,  July  1979.1  The 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  percentage 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  following  Items  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing January  1979  were:  All  Items — 9.2:  Dur- 
ables— 10.7;  Medical  Care — 11.0;  and  Eye- 
glasses— 4.3.  For  the  six  months  ending  July 
19'<9.  the  rates  were:  All  Items — 13.4;  Dur- 
ables— 9.1;  Medical  Care — 7.8;  and  Eye- 
glasses—7.0.  WhUe  this  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  factors,  we  believe  that  our  rule 
has  played  an  Important  part  In  holding 
down  prices. 

(3)  Business  Week  (November  5.  1979,  p. 
125)  has  reported  that  the  PTC  rule  has  In- 
tensified competition  in  the  soft  contact 
lens  market.  This  has  resulted  In  lower 
prices  for  soft  lenses.  A  copy  of  that  article  Is 
enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

(4)  Prom  our  contacts  with  consumers  and 
Industry  members,  we  have  learned  that 
many  consumers  are  obtaining  their  eye- 
glass prescriptions  for  the  first  time,  and 
now  are  able  to  shop  for  the  price  and  qual- 
ity of  eyewear  that  they  desire. 

Our  analysis  Is  based  on  an  Informal  ex- 
amination of  the  market.  Further  study  will 
be  required  to  confirm  thefse  statements  and 
to  examine  In  detail  the  specific  Impacta  of 
the  rule. 

I  hope  this  Information  proves  helpful. 
Please  contact  me  again  If  we  may  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Albxst  H.  Kramsk, 
XMrector, 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection. 

Fmnui,  TmAOK  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  7,  1980. 
Hon.  Charles  Pbxct, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

VzAM  Senatoh  P»ct:  ThU  lettar  will  pro- 
vide you  with  an  update  on  the  statiis  of 
the  FMeral  Trade  Commission's  Eyeglasses 
Rule.  As  you  know,  on  February  6,  the 
TTnlted  States  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Chtiult  (In  American 
Optometric  Association  v.  FTC,  No.  78-1461). 
remanded  for  further  consideration  the  en- 
tire advertising  portion  of  the  Eyeglasses 
RiUe.  The  court  Indicated  that  changes  In 
professional  advertising  brought  about  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Bates  v. 
State  Bar  of  Arizona  have  so  altered  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  FTC  may  wish 
to  revise  Ita  rule.  The  court  therefore  s\is- 
pended  operation  of  the  rule,  except  for 
the  release  of  prescription  requirement, 
until  the  Commission  completes  lU  recon- 
sideration. The  Commission  will  evaluate 
this  decision  to  determine  what  action  Is 
required. 

In  light  of  the  decision,  we  have  sus- 
pended our  plans  for  a  formal  study  of  the 
Impact  of  the  rule's  advertising  provisions. 
We  have,  however,  continued  to  gather 
Informal  data  on  the  effecta  of  the  rule.  This 
Information  Indicates  that  the  Eyeglasses 
Rule  did  result  In  lower  prices  for  eye  care 
while  It  was  In  effect. 

In  the  past  year,  October,  1978-October, 
1979,  the  unadjusted  percentage  price  In- 
crease for  eyeglasses  (6.6),  has  been  less 
than  for  all  consumer  goods  (12.2),  durable 
goods  (9.6),  or  medical  care  (9.4).  (tJ.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. CPI  Detailed  Report,  October,  1979). 
The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  percentage 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
following  Items  for  the  six  months  ending 
April,  1979,  were:  All  Items  (11.4);  Durables 
(10.7);  Medical  Care  (9J);  and  Eyeglasses 
(6.3).  For  the  six  months  ending  October, 


1979,  the  rates  were:  All  Items  (13.0);  Dur- 
ables (8.6);  Medical  Care  (9.8);  and  Eye- 
glasses (7.7). 

As  we  Indicated  In  an  earlier  corre- 
spondence, the  foUowIng  effecta  have  also 
occurred : 

(1)  The  Commission's  rule  has  been  a 
factor  In  the  growth  of  retail  ophthalmic 
chains.  (An  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
July  28.  1979,  at  p.  D-l.  D-16,  described  this 
Impact).  These  chains  are  aggressively  mov- 
ing Into  the  market  and  are  competing  in 
price.  They  already  account  for  more  than 
26  percent  of  all  prescription  eyeglasses 
sold. 

(2)  Business  Week  (November  6.  1979.  p. 
125)  has  reported  that  the  FTC  rule  has 
Intensified  competition  In  the  soft  contact 
lens  market.  This  has  resulted  In  lower  prices 
for  soft  lenses. 

(3)  From  our  contacta  with  consumers 
and  Industry  members,  we  have  learned  that 
many  consumers  are  obtaining  their  eye- 
glasses prescriptions  for  the  first  time,  and 
now  are  able  to  shop  for  the  price  and  quality 
of  eyewear  that  they  desire. 

I  hope  this  information   proves  helpful 
Please  contact  me  again  If  we  may  be  of 
service  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ai-anT  H.  Kbamo.  Director. 

CoMPETiTioK    SPuas    Bio    Prick    Range   for 

Eteglasseb 

(By  MoUy  Sinclair) 

For  $31,  a  pair  of  prescription  eyeglasses 
can  be  purchased  at  For  Eyes,  a  discount 
optical  office  at  1829  M  St.  NW.  Two  blocks 
away  at  Malamut  Opticians,  1990  K  St.  NW 
the  price  for  eyeglasses  with  the  same  pre- 
scription and  similar  frames  was  »72.60. 

Between  those  extremes  is  a  range  of 
prices  for  essentially,  the  same  eyeglasses 
a  survey  of  seven  Washington  stores  In  the 
same  neighborhood  showed — 832  at  Peoples 
Drug  Stores,  717  14th  St.  NW;  $56  at  Ster- 
ling Optical,  1216  Connecticut  Ave.  NW-  $62 
at  Pattyson  &  Wright.  1908  K  St.  NW;  $65  at 
FrankUn  &  Co.,  1700  K  St.  NW;  and  $68  at 
Classic  Optical  Center,  1896  L  St.  NW. 

The  savings— and  the  wide  range  of 
prices— are  possible  today  because  of  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  both  locally  and 
nationally  that  are  favorable  to  consumers. 

For  one,  states  now  permit  prices  to  be  ad- 
vertised. And  the  right  to  advertise  prices 
has  led  to  a  rapid  growth  In  discount  optical 
shops  and  marketing  that  promotes  competi- 
tion and  price  cuta. 

Consumers,  consequently,  can  In  many 
cases  sharply  reduce  the  price  they  pay  for 
their  eyeglasses  by  shopping  around — often 
in  the  same  neighborhood  oif  in  the  down- 
town Washington  area. 

Tom  Andreasen,  general  milnager  of  Mala- 
mut Opticians,  said  yestciday  that  his 
price — the  highest  of  the  seven  shops  sur- 
veyed— reflected  quality  and  tervlce. 

"A  $10  frame  can  look  like  a  $100  frame- 
but  It  won't  wear  like  one,"  he  said.  The  same 
Is  true  of  lenses,  he  said. 

About  115  million  people — roughly  half 
the  U.S.  popiilation — wear  corrective  lenses. 
In  the  metropolitan  Washington  area,  about 
1.5  million  wear  glasses  or  contact  lenses. 

Today  when  consumers  shop  for  eyeglasses, 
they  find: 

Drugstores  fill  prescriptions  for  eyeglasses 
as  readily  as  prescriptions  for  medicine.  In 
the  Washington  area,  both  Peoples  Drug 
Stores  and  Dart  Drug  Corp.  have  opened 
optical  centers  at  many  of  their  stores. 

Coupon  specials  aimed  at  attracting  cus- 
tomers. Dart  Drug,  for  example.  Includes  in 
Its  advertlsementa  a  coupon  worth  $26  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  eyeglasses. 

Specials  good  for  a  limited  time.  Sterling 
Optical  In  downtown  Washington  displays 
on  Its  counter  a  group  of  discontinued 
frames  which  are  on  sale  for  $40— a  price 
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that    includes    the    prescription    lenses — so 
long  as  the  supply  lasto. 

The  competitiveness  that  has  hit  the  eye- 
wear market  has  taken  hold  since  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  the  mid-1970s  took 
aim  at  state  laws  banning  advertising  of 
prices.  It  has  brought  more  than  cosmetic 
changes  to  the  Industry,  however. 

Sales  have  Increased,  and  the  average  prices 
that  consumers  now  pay  for  eyewear  make  It 
one  of  the  few  bargains  left  in  today's  in- 
flated economy. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  the  price  has  been 
substantially  lowered,"  said  Frank  Rozak, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Optometrists  and  Opticians,  a  trade  group  of 
chain  optical  firms. 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex show  that  during  1979,  when  the  rate  of 
Inflation  across  the  United  States  rose  to  13.9 
percent,  eyeglass  prices  went  up  only  6.6 
percent. 

Some  new  problems  for  consimiers  have 
turned  up,  however. 

Deceptive  advertising,  misleading  prices 
and  the  possibility  of  poor  quality  at  some 
outlets  are  among  the  hazards  that  consum- 
ers must  pick  their  way  through  when  they 
search  for  bargain  eyewear,  according  to  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Officials. 

Nancy  Baker's  experience  is  one  example 
of  the  headaches  that  can  be  caused  by  vast 
price  differences  In  look-alike  producta. 

The  Montgomery  County  mother  of  two 
bought  eyeglasses  recently  at  an  optical  chain 
recommended  by  a  friend.  She  paid  $185 — $55 
for  large  plastic  frames  and  $130  for  over- 
sized bifocal  plastic  lenses. 

Baker  was  satisfied  with  her  purchase  until 
she  bumped  into  a  friend  at  a  school  meet- 
ing. "The  woman  next  to  (the  friend]  was 
wearing  eyeglasses  that  cost  $27 — and  they 
didn't  look  much  different  from  mine,"  Baker 
said. 

In  fact,  they  were  different,  Mrs.  Baker 
found.  The  other  eyeglasses  consisted  of  sin- 
gle-vision lenses  and  frames,  while  Mrs.  Bak- 
er's lenses  contained  graduated  bifocals 
spread  throughout  the  lenses  rather  than  be- 
ing concentrated  in  one  portion  of  the  lenses. 

The  impact  of  advertising  on  the  price  of 
contact  lenses  has  'oeen  even  more  dramatic, 
said  Terry  Latanlcb,  an  FTC  attorney.  "They 
used  to  be  $400;  now  they  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  half  that,"  he  said. 

Although  most  officials  in  government  and 
industry  agree  that  the  market  now  offers 
lower  average  prices,  the  quality  of  eyewear 
still  is  shrouded  in  questions. 

One  FTC  report  issued  last  year  found  that 
there  was  no  significant  number  of  errors  in 
low-power  eyeglasses  dispensed  by  any  of  the 
optical  offices  surveyed.  About  5  percent  of 
the  low-power  eyeglasses  checked  failed  a 
test  for  error. 

The  medium-power  eyeglasses  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  errors.  About  20  percent  of 
them  failed,  but  the  FTC  said  that  Isn't  a 
significant  number,  either. 

Faskion  Fuels  the  Eyeglass  Business 
(By  Barbara  Elttorre) 

Some  say  the  trend  started  with  the  wire- 
rlmmed  "granny  glasses"  popular  In  the  late 
1960*8  and  with  the  oversized  aviator  glasses 
worn  by  Gloria  Stelnem,  the  feminist  ad- 
vocate, among  others.  Others  believe  that  It 
started  with  the  big-eyed  sunglasses  worn  at 
the  beginning  of  this  decade  by  such  public 
figures  as  Jacqueline  Onassls. 

Whatever  the  influence,  the  shift  to  more 
fashionable  glasses  with  their  larger,  often 
tinted  lenses,  dramatic  shapes,  colorful 
plastic  frames  and.  In  some  cases,  designer 
names  has  taken  hold  so  strongly  that  these 
tjrpes  of  glasses  now  account  for  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  all  prescription  eyeglasses  sold  an- 
nuaUy,  according  to  retailers  and  manufac- 
turers. 


"A  purely  functional  aid  has  become  a 
fashion  item."  said  Donald  J.  Phillips,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Searle 
Optieal  Group,  a  division  of  G.  D.  Searle  & 
Company. 

In  the  process,  the  eyewear-supply  busi- 
ness, which  had  been  a  semlprofessional  en- 
terprise, has  been  transformed  Into  a  high- 
er volume  (^leratlon  emphasizing  merchan- 
dising, complete  with  slick  advertising  in 
consumer  magazines  and  on  television.  Until 
about  five  years  ago,  it  was  a  mature  in- 
dustry, with  slow  growth,  a  fairly  constant 
number  of  competitors  and  consimier  loyalty 
eyeglasses  were  usually  sold  by  opticians, 
who  ground  the  lenses  and  fitted  the  frames, 
or  by  optometrlsta,  who  wrote  the  prescrip- 
tions and  offered  a  selection  of  frames. 

The  eyeglass  Industry  now  has  an  annual 
volume  of  about  $3  billion,  including  eye-ex- 
amlnatlon  fees,  which  total  about  $1  billion. 
And  industry  analysta  estimate  that  sales  of 
prescription  eyewear  will  Increase  5  to  6  per- 
cent a  year  In  Infiatlon-adjusted  dollars  at 
least  through  the  mld-1980's.  Brightening  the 
picture  Is  the  fact  that  the  chief  customer 
for  fashion  eyewear  Is  in  the  19-to-49-year 
age  group,  a  n^xilly  growing  population 
segment. 

The  improving  sales  prospects  are,  however, 
tempered  for  domestic  manufacturers  by  In- 
creasing Imports  of  frames  from  Europe  and 
Hong  Kong.  According  to  the  Optical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  frame  importa  In- 
creased 31  percent  from  1973  to  1978  and  now 
represent  57  percent  of  all  domestic  sales. 
Domestic  production.  Involving  about  50 
companies  centered  In  the  Northeast,  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  22  million  frames  this  year, 
down  from  25  million  in  1973. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  change 
In  the  marketing  of  eyeglasses  is  the  emer- 
gence of  retail  chains,  helped  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission  rulings  in  the  mid  70 's 
that  allowed  prices  to  be  cited  in  optical 
advertising.  The  chains,  less  than  a  decade 
old,  are  competing  aggressively  with  the 
Independent  professionals  and  already  ac- 
count for  more  than  25  percent  of  all  pre- 
scription eyeglasses  sold.  These  retaUers 
buy  domestic  and  Imported  lenses  and 
frames  in  quantity  and  offer  eye  examina- 
tions and  glasses  at  prices  that  are  often 
below  those  charged  by  the  independents. 
Among  the  major  optical  chains  are  Pearle 
Vision  Centers  and  Hlllman-Kohan,  both 
operated  by  the  Searle  Optical  Group,  with 
about  600  stores;  the  400  stores  run  by  the 
optical  division  of  the  Cole  National  Cor- 
poration, which  operate  in  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Montgomery  Ward  department 
stores,  and  the  Sterling  Optical  division  of 
TPCO  Hospital  Supply,  with  about  100  stores 
in  the  Northeast. 

A  pair  of  eyeglasses  can  cost  as  little  as 
$35,  Including  the  eye  examination  or  well 
over  $100,  depending  on  where  the  glasses 
are  purchased. 

impact    on    the    independents 

"For  the  first  time,  the  person  with  a 
prescription  for  eyeglasses  is  free  to  go 
wherever  he  or  she  wante,"  said  Irby  Hol- 
lans,  executive  director  of  the  Optical 
Laboratories  Association. 

"In  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  an 
Impact  on  Independent  professionals,"  said 
Eugene  Adams  Keeney,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Optical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. "The  chains  are  aggressively  moving 
In,  competing  In  price." 

Indeed,  an  Industry  Furvey  of  2,000  con- 
sumers conducted  In  February  showed  that 
the  chain  optical  shop  gained  In  sales  of 
eyeglasses  In  1978,  while  local  optometrists 
lost  and  opticians  held  their  sales  level. 

The  fashion  looks  were  spurred  by  the 
influx  of  designers  into  the  eyeglasses  mar- 
ket in  the  early  70's,  helped  by  Government 
regulations  In  1971  requiring  shatterproof 
lenses     on     prescription     cyeglaaseB.     The 


lighter,  more  comfortable  plastic  turned 
out  to  be  more  practical.  In  most  eases,  than 
glass  and  lent  Itself  more  readUy  to  the 
bigger,  tinted  lenses. 

Christian  Dior  and  Olvenehy  were  among 
the  first  designers  to  lend  their  imaginatlya 
expertise  and  their  names  or  Initials — us- 
ually displayed  on  the  earpieces — ^to  eye- 
glasses. Today,  eyeglasses  bear  the  name*  of 
designers  such  sis  Halston,  Oscar  de  la  Renta, 
Diane  Von  Fuistenberg,  Ralph  Lauren  and 
Calvin  Klein,  as  well  as  Helena  Rubinstein 
and  raizabeth  Arden,  two  prominent  names 
in  the  cosmetics  business.  They  have  been 
joined  by  qwrta  celebrities,  includliig 
Dorothy  Hamlll,  the  skater,  and  Bob  OrlaM, 
the  quarterback  for  the  Miami  Dolphins. 

"It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  manufacturer  such 
as  American  Optical  to  take  out  ads  In  fMh- 
lon  magazines  for  Oscar  de  la  Benta 
glasses,"  said  Mlml  Macksoud,  a  consultant 
who  has  completed  a  study  of  the  optical  In- 
dustry at  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  manage- 
ment consulting  and  research  company. 
"With  such  price  competition  and  so  many 
designer  lines,  companies  are  forced  to  de- 
velop a  'puir  strategy  through  consumer  ad- 
vertising." she  said. 

But  some  industry  executives  are  worried 
that  the  new  fashion  element  might  make 
the  eyeglasses  business  more  vulnerable  in 
a  recession.  "My  sense  Is  that  the  repurchase 
cycle  has  shortened."  said  Searle's  Mr.  FliU- 
llps.  "In  the  past,  people  bought  when  they 
needed  a  change  in  prescription.  Now,  there 
is  multiple  pun.baslng  of  several  pairs  to 
suit  the  person's  fashion  look. 

"This  can  make  the  purchasing  of  eye- 
glasses a  deferrable  decision,"  he  continued. 
"We  have  shifted  eyeglasses  to  more  of  a 
discretionary  Item.  Will  there  be  a  lessening 
of  our  trends?" 

Hard  New  Competition  in  Son  Comtact 

IXNSKS 

The  Federal  Trade  Conmilsslon,  which  Is 
ciurently  embattled  and  maligned,  has  been 
remarkably  clearsighted  in  its  policy  toward 
the  soft-contact-lens  Industry.  In  B<ay,  1978, 
the  FTC  ruled  that  states  and  professtonal 
associations  could  not  forbid  advertlsementa 
for  eyeglasses,  contact  lenses,  and  examina- 
tions. The  agency  also  said  examiners  must 
give  patlenta  a  copy  of  their  lens  prescrip- 
tions. 

The  result  was -to  bring  mass  merchandisers 
into  the  soft-contact-lens  market  In  a  big 
way,  intensifying  competition  and  lowering 
prices.  (Soft  lenses  are  easier  on  the  eyes, 
though  more  expensive,  than  hard  lenses.) 
Whereas  a  package  of  an  examination,  lenses, 
and  accessories  may  cost  $300  from  "eye  care 
professionals" — which  in  the  industry  means 
opticians,  optometriste,  and  ophthalmol- 
ogists— the  package  can  be  obtained  tor  $136 
or  less  from  mass  retailers. 

The  competition  could  lead  to  a  shake-out 
In  the  industry,  obeervers  say.  Bauach  ft 
Lomb  Inc.,  whose  market  share  dropped  from 
almost  100  percent  in  the  early  1970b  to  about 
50  percent  in  May  of  this  year,  has  turned 
feisty.  In  April,  It  answered  price  cuta  of 
competitors  by  slashing  ita  own  prices  up  to 
28  percent.  Since  the  move,  one  competitor, 
Milton  Roy  Co.,  has  abandoned  the  btislness. 

Further,  Industry  sources  say  Bausch  has 
stopped  erosion  of  ita  market  share,  and  this, 
they  say.  means  trouble  for  Ito  principal 
competitors:  American  Optical,  a  division  of 
Warner-Lambert;  the  Aquaflex  Producta  Dlv. 
of  Union  Corp.;  and  Continuous  Curve  Con- 
tact Lenses.  '"These  companies  will  have  to 
come  down  In  price  to  meet  Bausch,"  says 
one  source.  "They  will  need  big  sales  in- 
creases to  offset  the  cuta." 

MARKET   SHARI 

Companies  In  the  Industry  are  selective,  so 
solid  market  data  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
Nevertheless,  Irving  J.  Arons,  a  senior  con- 
sultant at  Arthur  D.  LltUe  lac,  estimates  the 
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maiket  for  aoi  t  contact  lenaea  and  acces- 
aorlw  aold   by   lena  manufacturers  at  $190 
mUUon  this  y<ar,  up  from  $142  mUllon  In 
1»78,  and  sms  1 ,  Uttlng  $400  million  by  1982. 
BauKh  sbou  d  be  in  a  good  position  to 
grab  a  aliare  cf  that  growth,  according  to 
Wew  York  aecu  rlUes  analyst  Otto  P.  Orote. 
He  points  out   bax  Bauach  retains  the  big- 
gest  market   si  are   and   Is   the   lowest-coet 
manufacturer.    Sauacb  uses  a  "splncastlng*' 
production  pn>  ess  developed  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, whUe  thq  others  employ  the  "lathing" 
method.  Orote  ^ys  Bausch's  per-unit  manu- 
facturing coBts-i-before  allocation  of  corpo- 
rate  overhcad-4are   80  percent   lower   than 
those  of  Its  cotipetltoni.  Critics  and  com 
petltors,    howe\er.    contend    that    splncast 
lenses  are  dUBci  ilt  to  replace  and  to  fit  and 
that  large  Inve  itorles  of  diagnostic  lenses 
are  required. 

Bausch,  moreover,  has  other  things  In  Its 
favor.  It  has  Int  roduced  new  accessories,  so- 
lutions, and  ultrathln  lenses,  which  are  al- 
ready popular,  ind  has  also  made  advances 
In  the  fitting  ol  lenses.  In  addition,  it  has 
more  than  200  s  ilespeople  to  provide  service 
and  offers  invei  tory  of  lenses  on  consign 
ment.  Despite  pi  ice  cuts.  Its  margins  are  ex- 
panding, and  a  rote  estimates  it  will  earn 
$3.40  a  share  thli  year,  up  from  $2.54  In  1978, 
and  $4  In  1980 

In  contrast,  t  tthough  Continuous  Curve 
Contact  Lenses  I^c.  says  its  business  has  not 
been  affected  by  fcrice  cuts  so  far,  one  analyst 
lowered  his  estimate  of  1979  earnings  to 
$2.10  from  $2.26  and  others  feel  the  com- 
pany win  have  or  ly  flat  earnings  of  $1.75  this 
year.  Industry  a  urces  also  say  Bausch  has 
stymied  America  i  Optical  Corp.;  its  market 
share  has  fallen  from  a  high  of  20  percent 
last  December.  1  rnion  Corp.,  however,  pre- 
dicted in  Septem  >er  a  35  percent  increase  in 
earnings  from  op  tics. 


OOMTACT  Lev  ns:   Confusion  BLxias 

Bakgaims 

(By  M  chael  Edgerton) 

Laura  Beane  congratulated  herself  for 
spotting  a  bargali  i  last  March  when  she  paid 
$110JSO  for  a  pali  of  soft  contact  lenses,  an 
eye  examination,  smd  a  lens  sterilization  kit 
at  a  contact  lens  ^tall  chain  store  in  down- 
town Chicago. 

"I  figured  regul  w  eye  doctors  were  expen- 
sive, and  my  girl  riend  paid  $260."  says  Mrs. 
Beane,  22,  a  Set  1  Her  Park  housewife  who 
saw  a  newspaper  advertisement  for  the  firm. 
"But  I  had  troub  e  seeing  when  I  got  them. 
I  had  to  get  a  nei '  lens  for  my  right  eye  and 
then  my  left  eye   3ecame  really  sore. 

Dismayed  by  the  problems  her  new  lenses 
were  causing.  MrsJ  Beane  opted  for  the  firm's 
60  per  cent  refund  on  the  lenses  alone,  which 
were  priced  at  $e  1.50.  She  bolstered  her  re- 
quest for  a  refunl,  which  was  honored,  by 
writing  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
Federal  Trade  Co^imission. 

Then  she  consulted  her  regular  optome- 
trist, who  fitted  her  with  lenses  and  charged 
her  about  $80  moie  than  the  retail  store.  "I 
should  have  gone  to  him  first,  rather  than 
looking  for  somet  tilng  cheaper,  but  the  ad 
looked  appeaUng  i  nd  I  Just  couldn't  pass  it 
up,"  she  says. 

But  Jack  LaBoU,  a  27-year-oId  paralegal 
employe,  has  hap]  lly  worn  the  same  shop's 
lenses  for  a  year.  'You  can't  beat  the  price. 
and  I  decided  to  ry  it  because  It  was  $150 
cheaper  than  an  optometrist.  I'd  say  the 
care  was  good,  an«  I  did  go  back  a  couple  of 
times  to  change  Isnses.  The  only  drawback 
was  the  long  wait  In  their  offlce." 

Thousands  of  Ai  lericans  want  to  see  with- 
out glasses.  But  in  deciding  where  to  buy 
contact  lenses  thtse  people  are  confronted 
with  enormous  va  latlons  in  prices  charged 
for  lenses,  examli  tatlons.  and  the  "after- 
care." the  post-d  spenslng  visits  that  are 
often  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper  fit  and 
the  wearer's  comf(rt. 


There  are  numy  rlvalets  leading  to  the 
stream  of  confusion  over  lens  prices  and  the 
value  of  professional  services  needed  to  fit 
the  lenses.  The  main  one  is  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  order  of  May  24,  1978. 
that  lifted  restrictions  on  advertising  the 
prices  of  eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses. 

Since  that  date  the  contact  lens  field  par- 
ticularly has  been  Invaded  by  retailers  who 
buy  lenses  cheaply  in  enormous  lots  from 
manufacturers,  and  advertise  incessantly. 
They  also  are  employing  optometrists,  who 
have  sought  to  build  a  large  customer  base 
by  specializing  in  contact  lenses. 

For  example.  Contact  Lens  Associates.  Inc., 
was  founded  In  May,  1978.  and  has  stores  in 
Philadelphia.  Boston,  Washington.  Balti- 
more, and  Chicago.  It  mvist  compete  with 
the  older,  well-established  retail  chains  like 
Pearle  Vision  Center  (a  division  of  O.  D. 
Searle  &  Co.),  Lee  Optical,  or  the  optical 
departments  of  mass  merchandisers  like 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  Montgtxnery  Ward 
Sc  Co. 

And  all  of  them,  of  course,  are  trying  to 
entice  patients  from  optometrists  and  oph- 
thamaloglsts,  who  have  for  years  considered 
the  examination  of  eyes  and  the  fitting  of 
eyeglasses — then  contact  lenses — the  medi- 
cal professional's  preserve. 

The  reason  for  so  much  Interest  In  selling 
contact  lenses  Is  that  the  number  of  poten- 
tial wearers,  is  very  large.  About  110  million 
Americans  wear  glasses;  only  about  12  mil- 
lion of  them  wear  contact  lenses,  although 
several  million  more  have  tried  them  at 
some  point. 

Industry  insiders  estimate  that  60  million 
to  100  million  people  might  succesfully  wear 
contact  lenses.  And  contact  lens  volume, 
estimated  to  be  worth  $300  million  in  sales 
out  of  the  $3  billion  in  eyewear  sold  this 
year,  has  been  growing  at  25  per  cent  a  year. 
That  surge  has  been  due  to  better  lens 
technology — which  means  more  comfortable 
wear — increasingly  skilled  fitters,  and,  of 
coiirse,  lower  prices. 

The  attractions  of  a  contact  lena  line  may 
be  apparent  to  the  btisinessman,  but  the 
upheaval  created  by  the  FTC's  ruling  Is 
raising  a  lot  of  questions  for  consumers. 
They  want  to  know  whom  they  can  trust. 

Is  the  ophthamaloglst  who  charges  $350 
for  soft  lenses  gouging,  or  offering  the  best 
medical  care?  Is  the  upstart  retail  shop 
bringing  true  competition  to  the  market- 
place tat  the  first  time,  or  cutting  comers 
in  a  way  that  may  cause  discomfort  or  even 
danger  to  the  eye? 

"I'd  like  to  think  that  anyone  practicing 
is  as  well-qualified  as  everyone  else,"  says 
Dr.  Gary  Lasken.  an  optometrist  who  works 
In  Peoria.  ■'Theoretically,  the  quality  of  care 
could  vary  a  lot.  It  could  be  good  at  a  chain 
store  and  bad  In  an  i^tometrlst's  office. 

"A  good  practitioner  lives  on  his  referrals. 
If  I'm  good,  my  patlenU  will  come  back  and 
bring  their  family  and  friends.  If  I'm  a  big 
schnook,  they  won't.  So  I'm  not  afraid  of 
commercials.  People  aren't  stupid,  and  if 
they've  been  had  once,  they  wont  be  had 
twice." 

Like  most  private-practice  fitters,  Lasken 
believes  a  major  component  of  his  price  to 
the  public  is  the  value  of  his  time.  "I  don't 
see  how  prices  can  come  down,"  he  says. 
"That  time  is  worth  something,  along  with 
my  insurance  costs,  overhead,  and  so  on.  I'm 
not  In  the  business  of  ripping  people  off." 

They  wont  be  had.  retorts  William  Orody. 
president  of  Professional  Contact  Lens  Pro- 
grams, which  advertises  lenses  at  the  lowest 
prices  available  in  Chicago.  "People  are  see- 
ing that  prices  have  been  terribly  Inflated." 
Orody  says. 

"These  are  the  same  lenses  available  else- 
where for  $300."  he  says.  "I  challenge  peo- 
ple to  take  them  to  their  doctor.  The  doc- 
tors working  for  us  are  the  same  ones  who 
were  charging  $300  In  their  own  practice." 


Two  unheralded  developments  may  soon 
introduce  a  bit  more  discipline  Into  the 
chaotic  market  for  lenses.  The  flrst  impact 
wiU  be  felt  by  advertisers  in  Illinois,  where 
a  law  was  signed  in  September  to  regulate 
the  kinds  of  claims  that  may  be  made  in 
ads. 

"It's  clear  that  some  of  these  require- 
ments  aren't  being  met,"  says  Clifford 
Meacham,  an  assistant  in  the  consumer  pro- 
tection division  of  the  attorney  generaf's 
offlce.  "In  some  cases,  only  the  lena  prices  are 
given.  Prices  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  the  price  does  or  doesnt  in- 
clude eye  exams  or  dispensing  fees.  Well 
be  notifying  some  of  these  advertisers. 
They'll  have  to  change  their  advertising 
copy." 

The  second  development  will  take  longer 
to  bring  results.  Tlie  PTC,  concerned  about 
the  Impact  of  Its  rule  change,  has  for  sev- 
eral months  been  visiting  major  cities  to  ex- 
amine about  500  contact  lens  wearers. 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
skill  of  people  fitting  lenses,  especially  soft 
lenses,  which  are  manufactured  In  accord- 
ance with  strict  Pederal  Drug  Administra- 
tion standards."  says  Gary  Hailey.  a  staff 
lawyer  in  the  FTC's  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection. 

Although  the  study  is  continuing  Hailey 
says,  "what  we  may  find  is  that  there's  not 
much  difference  in  practice  among  ophthal- 
mologists, optometrists,  and  opticians,  but 
that  there  are  big  differences  between  people 
working  solo  and  the  large-scale,  high- 
volume  chain  store  or  department  store." 

"I'd  prefer  the  consumer  wouldn't  be  so 
product-oriented."  laments  Dr.  Harold  Davis, 
an  optometrist  with  offices  In  Chicago.  "I 
wish  he  would  pay  more  attention  to  pro- 
fessional service.  The  consumer  Isn't  always 
looking  at  cost.  He's  weighing  that  against 
what's  being  provided. 

Yet  when  a  lens  salesman  like  Orody  says. 
"A  private  practitioner  cant  pay  more  than 
$10  a  pair  for  lenses."  consumers  wonder 
what  accounts  for  the  price  difference  In  the 
lenses  and  flttlnes  available. 

Most  people  know  that  both  hard  and  soft 
lenses,  discs  about  the  size  of  a  man's  shirt 
button,  can  replace  eyeglasses.  Hard  lenses, 
made  of  plastic  and  are  actually  somewhat 
flexible,  have  been  prescribed  for  about  30 
years.  Soft  lenses,  which  are  somewhat  brit- 
tle when  dry  but  absorb  moisture  and  then 
conform  closely  to  the  eye,  were  Introduced 
in  the  United  States  In  1971. 

About  two-thirds  of  lens  wearers  wear 
hard  lenses,  but  industry  sources  say  soft 
lenses  are  gaining  popularity  and  account 
for  as  many  as  two  thirds  of  each  year's 
fittings.  Soft  lenses  are  manufactured  in 
quantity  and  frequently  kept  in  stock  en- 
abling patients  to  walk  out  with  their  new 
contacts.  Hard  lenses  more  often  are  made 
to  order  for  specific  wearers. 

Prices  to  doctors  or  optical  stores  are  said 
to  vary  between  $5  and  $45  per  lens  for  soft 
lenses.  Bausch  &  Lomb.  Inc..  which  for  years 
held  a  near-monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
of  soft  lenses — and  Is  still  the  Industry  lead- 
er with  at  least  half  of  the  market — 
charged  a  published  price  of  $25  a  lens.  So 
It's  likely  that  other  prices  are  clustered 
near  that.  Manufacturers  are  reluctant  to 
discuss  volume  discounts,  however. 

Soft  lenses  first  won  PDA  approval  for  sale 
only  if  they  included  a  sterilization  method, 
because  there  is  some  danger  of  eye  Infec- 
tion from  accumulating  germs  in  the  porous 
plastic.  So  sterilization  kits  usually  are  sold 
with  the  lenses,  and  both  heat  sterilization 
and  cold,  or  chemical  sterilization  are  avail- 
able. 

Hard  lenses  are  ground  to  specification 
by  a  large  ntimber  of  laboratories,  and  their 
price  to  the  dispenser  ranges  from  $3.60  to 
$17.  with  tia  or  so  considered  the  average. 
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Soft  lens  prices  are  higher  than  those  for 
bard  lens  because  soft  lens  manufacturers 
must  recover  huge  expenditures  made  on 
the  way  to  obtaining  FDA  approval.  Hard 
lens  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand, 
bavent  encountered  much  federal  regula- 
tion. Therefore,  the  value  added  to  the  five- 
cent  plastic  blank  from  which  lenses  are 
made  is  mostly  due  to  efforia  of  skilled  tech- 
nicians who  do  the  grinding. 

Consumers  often  wonder  if  the  natui«  of 
the  eye  examination  varies  from  ophthal- 
mologist to  optometrist  to  retail  outlet.  The 
answer  is  probably  yes,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize  about  those  variances. 

"When  I'm  at  the  store  my  exam  takes  10 
minutes."  says  an  optometrist  who  works 
for  one  of  the  big  optical  chains,  but  also 
maintains  a  private  practice.  "When  I'm  In 
my  own  offlce,  an  half  hour  is  more  reason- 
able, because  I  do  a  more  thorough  Job."  As 
a  result,  he  says,  26  to  36  people  pass  through 
his  examining  room  at  the  store,  but  only 
about  10  at  his  offlce. 

Howard  Peyton,  president  of  Peyton  Con- 
tact Lens  Associates,  recalls  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  signing  up  optometrists  to  work  for 
his  low-price  operation.  "I  told  them  our 
exam  cost  $12  and  they  told  me  their  time 
was  worth  $40  to  $50,"  he  says.  "I  said,  what's 
the  difference?  You'll  make  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  money  seeing  16  people  a  day  than  one 
a  week.  Optometrists  don't  have  any  busi- 
ness sense." 

While  admitting  that  examinations  were 
perfunctory,  the  store  doctor,  who  asked  not 
to  be  named,  notes  that  optometrists  have  a 
powerful  incentive  to  go  to  work  for  some- 
one else.  "My  own  offlce  cost  $35,000  to  equip, 
and  my  overhead  Is  close  to  $3,000  a  month." 
he  says.  "How  can  I  pay  for  that?" 

The  economics  of  a  doctor's  practice  sug- 
gest one  reason  why  optometrists'  and  oph- 
thalmologists' prices  may  not  come  down: 
the  cost  of  lenses  alone  is  a  minlscule  part  of 
their  total  business  costs.  (It  may  be  a  major 
item  for  the  specialty  stores,  however.) 

On,  the  other  hand,  doctors  working  for 
some  retail  chains  worry  about  the  ethical 
problems  presented  by  profit  maximization. 
Says  the  anonymous  optometrist,  "I  quit  one 
place  after  two  days  because  they  switched 
lenses  on  a  customer.  They  didn't  give  the 
right  prescription,  but  chose  something  they 
thought  was  pretty  close." 

Most  professional  and  retail  outlets  seem 
to  cater  to  the  wearer  after  they're  fitted 
with  the  first  pair  of  lenses.  However,  some 
retailers  are  criticized  for  being  perfunctory 
In  offering  their  assistance,  and  for  sacrific- 
ing quality  for  speed  in  their  operation.  This 
may  be  one  reason  why  there  are  a  large 
number  of  contact  lens  wearers  who  simply 
"drop  out"  when  something  goes  wrong  with 
their  fit. 

"I  must  have  gone  back  12  times  the  flrst 
four  months  I  got  my  contacts  from  a  place 
In  Woodfleld  Mall."  says  Jeff  Zombolas,  22. 
an  electronics  technician.  "I  had  to  make 
appointments,  then  wait  45  minutes,  and  it 
took  time  to  drive  up  there  and  back.  So 
there  was  a  lot  of  aggravation."  Zombolas 
eventually  went  to  a  private  optometrist  for 
new  lenses,  eschewing  what  he  calls  "shop- 
ping center  doctors." 

Contact  lens  fitters  are  divided  on  whether 
retailers,  and  particularly  the  low-price  re- 
tailers, are  squeezing  doctors  in  private  prac- 
tice. And  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  private 
practitioners  will  have  to  lower  prices  to 
compete.  But  that  seems  unlikely,  because 
so  many  Americans  want  to  wear  the  lenses 
that  almost  everyone  will  prosper. 

COMTACT  Lens  Retailbbs  Sight  Profits 
(By  Michael  Edgerton) 

"The  McDonald's  of  the  ophthalmic  busi- 
ness" Is  what  one  securities  analyst  calls 
O.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  which  opened  140  new 
Pearle  Vision  Centers  this  year  and  plans  to 
open  an  equal  number  next  year.  That  would 
mean  700  stores  by  the  end  of  1980. 


The  centers,  which  offer  both  eyeglasses 
and  contact  lenses,  have  been  a  profitable  way 
to  sell  eyewear.  And  because  contact  lens 
sales  are  growing  faster  than  eyeglass  sales, 
the  big  Skokle-based  health  proaucts  com- 
pany has  started  to  open  Searle  Contact  Lens 
Centers. 

While  the  $3  billion  eyewear  market  is 
growlngby  8,per  cent  a  year,  contact  lenses — 
with  annual  volume  of  $300  million — are 
growing  at  25  per  cent  a  year. 

"We  have  a  quality-oriented  company  with 
clean,  attractive  stores."  said  Donald  J.  Phil- 
lips, president  of  Searle  Optical  Group.  "We 
are  generally  located  in  shopping  malls,  are 
open  five  nights  a  week,  and  give  one-hour 
service  In  about  half  the  cases.  We  have  a 
large  inventory  of  contact  lenses,  and  our 
prices  are  extremely  attractive — ^less  than 
half  the  price  charged  by  a  private  optome- 
trist." 

In  1978  the  Searle  Optical  Group  had  an 
operating  profit  of  $14  million  on  sales  of 
$91.7  million,  a  27  per  cent  increase  in  prof- 
its over  1977. 

"Searle's  operating  margins  are  about  16 
per  cent,  and  they're  doing  that  while  ex- 
panding," said  Arnold  Schneider,  an  analyst 
at  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  "When  the  stares 
are  mature  they  should  reach  20  or  25  per 
cent." 

Some  industry  observers  say  the  retail 
chains'  scramble  to  enter  the  contact  lens 
field  is  a  "gold  rush"  that  will  lead  to  stiffer 
competition,  price-cutting,  and,  inevitably, 
the  demise  of  firms  that  can't  keep  up  with 
consumer  allegiance.  For  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, they  say,  the  Industry  will  remain  In 
turmoil. 

Searle  may  be  the  largest  of  those  to  realize 
the  advantages  of  volume  sale,  hlgh-trafflc 
locations,  soeciallzatlon.  and  high-profile  ad- 
vertising. But  It's  not  alone.  Take  Peyton 
Contact  Lens  Associates.  Inc.,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  retail  spectnun. 

"I  was  at  a  dinner  party  and  heard  a  lady 
say  she  paid  $90  to  replace  a  contact  lens." 
said  Howard  Peyton,  a  stockbroker  who 
founded  the  company  in  May.  1978.  "There 
happened  to  be  an  ophthalmologist  there. 
And  he  stdd  that  his  lens  cost  was  $4.  That's 
a  terrific  margin." 

Peyton  called  together  11  friends — two  of 
them  ophthalmologists — and  with  $1  million 
in  capital  went  into  business  selling  low- 
price  contact  lenses  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
so  successful  he  opened  stores  in  Chicago, 
Washington.  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 

While  he  said  that  the  flve  stores  grossed 
"several  million  dollars"  in  their  first  year, 
he  noted  that  pretax  profits  are  about  20 
per  cent.  The  stores  are  profitable  enough 
to  warrant  continued  expansion  in  other 
major  cities.  Peyton  said. 

How  does  he  make  this  kind  of  money? 

"You  can  wheel  and  deal  with  manufac- 
turers with  our  kinds  of  volume."  he  said. 
"For  example,  we  saw  12.000  people  our  flrst 
year  In  Philadelphia.  Maybe  an  optometrist 
sees  one  person  a  week  for  contact  lenses. 

"We  stock  7,000  to  8.000  lens  prescriptions 
In  each  offlce.  We  don't  want  the  problem 
cases.  We  are  only  profltable  dealing  in  the 
easy,  everyday  prescriptions — the  ones  where 
people  can  walk  out  with  lenses  90  per  cent 
of  the  time.  And  we  haven't  taken  business 
away  from  optometrists  and  ophthalmolo- 
gists because  we  have  extended  the  market 
with  our  advertising." 

William  Orody,  26,  was  in  law  school  in 
California  last  year  when  he  decided  an 
operation  specializing  in  fltting  contact 
lenses  would  be  a  good  business.  He  left 
law  school  and  came  to  Chicago,  where  he 
opened  Professional  Contact  Lens  Programs 
in  July,  1978. 

"I  decided  to  start  in  Chicago  because  at 
the  time  there  were  no  lenses  available  for 
less  than  $100."  Orody  said. 

While  he  refuses  to  discuss  sales  volume 
and  profitability  on  his  lenses,  which  are  cur- 


rently the  cheapest  on  sale  In  Chicago,  he 
said  his  business  has  succeeded  enough  to 
merit  expansion  to  other  cities. 

While  the  contact  lens  business  is  a  high- 
mau^in  one,  there  seems  to  be  some  room  for 
squeezing.  An  examination  of  quoted  prices 
to  the  public  can  show  why. 

Bausch  ic  Lomb,  inc.,  which  dominates  the 
soft  contact  lenses,  charges  $25  a  lens,  or  $50 
a  pair. 

A  survey  of  outlets  shows  wide  variations 
in  prices  charged  for  lenses  alone,  though 
private-practice  doctors  usually  won't  break 
out  prices  they  charge  for  lenses,  their  pro- 
fessional fees,  or  for  lens  maintenance  equip- 
ment. 

But  an  optometrist  might  pay  $50  for  the 
Bausch  U  Ijomto  soft  lenses,  even  If  he  doesn't 
advertise  separate  lens  prices,  and  his  full 
fee  for  fitting  soft  lenses  may  be  $300  in- 
cluding the  price  of  lenses.  But  there's  office 
overhead — one  doctOT  mentioned  a  $3000-a- 
month  figure  for  that — and  lens  fitting  may 
support  other  work,  such  as  eyeglass  fltting. 
The  value  of  a  doctor's  time  remains  a  sort 
of  "Z"  factor,  though,  and  isn't  easily  pin- 
pointed. 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  doctor's 
fees  may  have  to  fall  in  order  to  be  com- 
petitive with  large-scale  retailing  operations. 

Dr.  Gary  Lasken.  a  Peoria  optometrist  said : 
"I  have  to  charge  whatever  is  a  professional 
fee  for  me.  I  don't  know  where  fees  will  be 
in  five  years,  but  I  haven't  lost  patients  in 
droves  because  of  the  retail  stores.  I  have 
only  two  things  to  offer:  My  time  and  my 
professional  expertise." 

Details  aren't  precise  where  individual 
shops  or  retail  chains  are  concerned,  since 
they're  reluctant  to  divulge  financial  data. 
Most  do.  as  required  by  law.  break  out  the 
cost  of  lenses,  an  exam,  and  of  a  sterilization 
kit  for  the  soft  lenses. 

To  take  Just  one  store  as  an  example.  Oak 
Street  Optical  charges  $79  for  soft  lenses. 
$35  for  examination,  and  $40  for  a  heat 
sterilization  kit.  Most  lens  fitters  also  offer 
chemical  sterilization  kits,  which  are  some- 
what cheaper. 

The  Peyton  office  in  Chicago  charges  $69.50 
for  lenses.  $12  for  an  examination,  and  $36 
for  a  heat  sterilization  kit.  While  Peyton 
didnt  want  to  discuss  his  cost  for  the  lenses, 
it's  known  that  soft  lenses  vary  in  price  from 
$10  to  $90  a  pair,  suggesting  Peyton's  ability 
to  purchase  lenses  on  the  lower  end. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  even  Howard 
Peyton  expressed  amazement  at  the  price — 
$15.99  per  pair  of  hard  lenses — being  charged 
by  one  of  his  nearest  competitors.  Profes- 
sional Contact  Lens  Programs. 

"How  can  they  charge  that  when  it  costs 
us  $20  Just  to  drag  a  patient  through  the 
door?"  Peyton  said.  "It  costs  at  least  $4  a 
lense  to  get  hard  lenses  made  up.  It  cant 
be  done  profitably  at  that  price." 

Nonetheless,  the  end  <rf  price-cutting 
doesn't  seem  to  be  in  slrht. 

"The  business  continues  to  be  very  proflt- 
able in  spite  of  all  these  price  changes." 
said  the  regional  manager  of  an  optical  store 
chain  that  locates  in  department  stores.  "I 
found  that  if  I  lowered  my  margin  15  per- 
cent I  more  than  doubled  my  volume." 

The  same  manager,  a  veteran  retailer  pon- 
dered the  upheavals  in  the  contact  lens 
business. 

"Suddenly  everybody  wants  In.  But  It's 
like  the  discount  store  movement :  You'll  see 
a  lot  of  falling  out,  too.  But  the  pricing  war 
win  get  worse,  and  I  predict  that  you'll 
see  soft  lenses  at  least  50  per  cent  cheaper 
within  a  year.  And  hard  lenses  will  only  coat 
about  half." 

Lens  manufacturers  seem  to  be  doing  well, 
too.  The  most  intense  struggle  for  market 
share  is  taking  place  in  the  soft  lens  field, 
where  a  relatively  small  number  of  makers 
have  been  able  to  win  irovernment  approval 
of  their  lenses.  Hard  lenses  are  frequently 
made  by  small,  private  firms  aa  an  optical 
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League  of  Savings  Associations  esti- 
mates this  figure  at  $4  billion  a  year. 
These  extra  savings  and  ultimate  extra 
capital  investment  will  increase  income 
and  future  tax  revenues.  A  high  rate  of 
capital  formation  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  increase  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  in  the  American  economy.  In- 
creased productivity  is  key  to  fighting 
inflation.  One  way  to  spur  capital  in- 
vestment is  to  encourage  personal  sav- 
ings. This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  will  put  us  on  the  road  to  a 
sound  economic  program,  but  it  is  just 
the  first  step. 

On  the  individual  side,  we  should  do 
more  to  encourage  savings.  Higher  levels 
of  exclusion  like  the  ones  included  in 
my  Small  Savers  Incentive  Act  are  one 
way  to  tu:complish  this.  However,  there 
are  other  proposals  pending  before  the 
Congress  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit  as  well.  The  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  study  these  plans  and  enact 
legislation  in  addition  to  this  amend- 
ment to  significantly  reduce  the  tax 
penalty  on  personal  savings. 

According  to  Commerce  Department 
statistics,  personal  income  rose  by  12  per- 
cent last  year,  almost  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  infiation.  However,  the  tax  bite 
increased  by  15.8  percent,  leaving  tax- 
payers with  an  8.7-percent  gam  in  in- 
come, well  below  the  rate  of  Infiation.  By 
enacting  additional  tax  cuts  which  en- 
courage personal  savings,  we  can  reduce 
the  Pedersd  income  tax  burden  and  at 
the  same  time  spur  capital  investment. 
On  the  business  side.  Congress'  top  pri- 
ority should  be  the  enactment  of  tax  de- 
preciation reform  legislation,  namely  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  which  would 
replace  our  ADR  system  with  a  10-5-3 
plan.  Businesses  would  be  able  to  write 
off  investment  in  buildings  in  10  years, 
equipment  in  5  years  and  certain  rolling 
stock  in  3  years. 

By  bringing  our  depreciation  system 
more  in  line  with  true  replacement  costs, 
we  will  stimulate  capital  investment  so 
vital  to  continued  economic  growth.  The 
current  ADR  system  working  with  infia- 
tion hurts  businesses  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  money  they  get  back  in  deductions  is 
worth  less  each  year  and  second,  by  the 
,  time  businesses  recover  the  cost  of  their 
investment,  the  replacement  equipment 
costs  far  more.  ITie  result  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  funds  for  investment  in  capi- 
tal needed  for  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

According  to  a  1979  report  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Labor  Department,  the 
United  States  ranks  seventh  in  produc- 
tivity, capital  investment  and  economic 
growth  behind  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  France.  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  report  suggests  that  our 
low  rate  of  capital  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity is  due  in  part  to  the  deficiencies 
in  our  capital  cost  recovery  system.  The 
recently  released  1980  economic  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  calls  for  liberalizing 
allowances  for  business  depreciation. 

Data  Resources  Inc.  in  a  study  com- 
missioned by  the  Committee  for  Effective 

Capital  Recovery  found  that  in  1984 

the  first  year  the  proposal,  if  enacted 
this  year,  would  take  full  effect — busi- 
nesses fixed  investment  would  be  $20.9 
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billion  more  than  imder  our  present 
system. 

Last,  tax  reduction  for  businesses 
should  include  some  incentive  for  re- 
search and  development.  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  addressed  this  matter  in  legislation 
introduced  last  year  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  all  research  and  de- 
velopment spending  by  business. 

Data  gathered  by  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  shows  that  every  year  since 
1964,  when  R.  It  D.  spending  was  3  per- 
cent of  GNP,  business  spending  on  R.  &  D. 
has  declined.  Expenditures  for  R.  &  D. 
amounted  to  2.2  percent  of  GNP  in  1978 
and  projections  made  by  the  Foundation 
estimate  that  R.  &  D.  expenditures  will 
drop  to  2  percent  by  1985. 

New  technology  is  an  important  tool 
in  increasing  productivity  and  we  should 
enact  the  incentives  needed  to  encourage 
and  reward  businesses  working  to  develop 
this  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  invest- 
ment incentives  are  vitally  important  to 
the  future  of  our  country  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  their  adoption. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HU- 
MANITIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  185 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  14.  1980,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  17,  1980,  re- 
ceived  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  accompanying  reports,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Conor  ess  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  mx  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
I  transmit  herewith  the  12th,  13th  and 
14th  annual  reports  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  These  re- 
ports cover  the  activities  of  the  Endow- 
ment during  Fiscal  Years  1977,  1978  and 

^  Jdoit  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1980. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 


bill  (8.  1515)  to  auttiorize  the  striking 
of  Bicentennial  medals,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  « S.  Con.  Res. 
79)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  observe  February  26,  1980,  as  a 
national  day  of  prayer  and  meditation 
for  the  hostages  in  Iran. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  6963.  An  act  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
maintain  the  original  boundary  stones  of  the 
Nation's  Capital;  and 

HJl.  6702.  An  act  to  amend  section  603 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  certain  political  contributions. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  6963.  An  act  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
maintain  the  original  boundary  stones  of  the 
Nation's  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  6702.  An  act  to  amend  section  603  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
certain  political  contributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  March 
14,  1980.  the  following  reports  of  com- 
mittees were  submitted  on  March  17, 
1980: 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agricultiire.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment. 

S.  2426.  An  original  bill  to  provide  an 
emergency  price  support  program  for  the 
1979  crops  of  wheat  and  com  (Rept.  No. 
96-«32). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2427.  An  original  bill  to  encourage 
greater  participation  in  the  farmer-held 
reserve  program  for  com  and  wheat,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-633). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  1998.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recovery  of 
wood  residues  in  the  national  forests  for  use 
as  fuel,  for  conversion  to  use  as  petrochemi- 
cal substitutes  or  wood  products,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-634). 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

8.  2428.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  establish  land  diver- 
sion payment  programs  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  1980  crops  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-«36) . 

8.  Res.  384.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  8.  2428.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  BOBEBT  C.  BYBD  (for  Ur.  Kxn- 
NKDT).  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, without  amendment  but  wlrth  a 
preamble: 

SJ.  Bes.  128.  A  joint  reaolutlon  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  Octol)er  6  through  11.  1980.  as 
"National  Diabetes  Week". 

H.J.  Res.  463.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  6  through  October 
11,  1980.  as  "National  Diabetes  Week". 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD  (for  Mr.  Km- 
NZOT).  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  an  amendment 
to  the  title,  and  with  a  preamble: 

S  J'.  Res.  146.  A  joint  reaolutlon  designating 
the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17  as  "Sa- 
tional  Small  Business  Week". 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  "First  Mcmetary 
Ptollcy  Report  For  1980"  (Rept.  No.  96-636). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
KEOT),  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, without  amendment: 

S.  162.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Technical 
Sergeant  Herman  F.  Baca.  United  States  Air 
Force  (Rept.  No.  96-637). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD  (for  BIr.  Km- 
NZDT),  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  amendments: 

S.  551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W.  Sloat 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Rept.  No.  96-638) . 

By  Mr.  BOBERT  C.  BTBD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
NEOT).  frtHn  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

H.R.  2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oasimlr 
Jan  Kray  (Rept.  No.  96-639) . 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry) : 
S.  2426.  A  bill  to  provide  an  emergency 
price  support  program  for  the  1979  crops  of 
wheat  and  corn.  Original  bill  reported  and 
ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE   (from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry) : 
S.  2427.  A  bUl  to  encourage  greater  partic- 
ipation in  the  farmer-held  reserve  program 
for  com  and  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Original  bill  reported  and  ordered  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry) : 
S.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  establish  land  diversion  pay- 
ment programs  applicable  with  respect  to 
the  1980  crops  of  feed  grains  and  wheat,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Original  bill  reported  and 
ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI   (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  TmniMONi),  and  Mr. 

HUDDLISTON)  : 

S.  2429.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revise  and  improve  the 
laws  controlling  false  identiflcation  crimes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATEB: 
S.  2430.  A  bill  to  protect  retired  and  dis- 
abled persons  by  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  Consvuner  Price  Index;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act    (Act  of  June  26.   1948.   62  SUt. 
1052);    to   the  Conunlttee   on   Energy   and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DkCONCNI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
EAGifroN,  and  Mr.  Dantobth)  : 
S.  2432.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  coun- 
ties of  Audrain  and  Montgomery  shall  be 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Eastern  Ju- 
dicial District  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
8.  2433.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  JuvenUe  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

P«TOB) : 

S.  2435.  A  biU  to  rescind  certain  appro- 
priations provided  for  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture by  Federal  departments,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2436.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frank  L. 
Hulsey;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MA'^HIAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.    Weickeb.    Mr.    Bumpeks. 
Mr.  YouKc.  Mr.  CoaEM.  Mr.  Bath. 
Mr.  Dantobth.  Mr.  Muskis.  BIr.  Lu- 
OAB,  and  Mr.  Mobcan)  : 
SJ.    Res.    162.    Joint    resolution    to    au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  21  through  27, 
1980.  as   "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCiD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGs,   Mr.  Thttriioitd, 
and  Mr.  Huddleston)  : 
S.  2429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revise  and  im- 
prove the  laws  controlling  false  identifi- 
cation crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAL    FALSE    mENTIFICATION    ACT    OF    tSSO 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  and  Senators  Hollings,  T^nrRMOND, 
and  Huddleston  are  introducing  a  bill 
that  would  substantially  aid  law  en- 
forcement in  many  different  areas.  Tlie 
bill  would  make  illegal : 

First,  the  use  of  false  identiflcaticm  to 
obtain  any  Federal  identiflcation; 

Second,  traveling  in,  or  using  inter- 
state commerce  to  obtain  State  false 
identification; 

Third,  the  production,  sale,  transmis- 
sion or  possession  of  any  Federal  identi- 
fication document  or  any  State  docu- 
ment with  the  intent  to  use  it  to  obtain 
a  false  Federal  identification; 

Fourth,  traveling  in  or  using  interstate 
commerce  to  transmit  a  false  identiflca- 
tion or  a  document  to  be  used  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  or  State  statute. 

The  bill  incorporates  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  on  False  Identiflcation  which 
carefully  studied  the  false  identity  prob- 
lem and  concluded  in  1976  that: 

The  criminal  use  of  false  identiflcation  la 
a  multiblllion  dollar  national  problem.  .  .  . 
The  exploding  use  of  false  Identification 
must  be  stopped. 

False  identiflcation  is  relied  uptHi  by 
the  large  drug  rings  which  account  for 
an  estimated  80  percent  of  the  narcotics 
entering  the  coimtry;  by  perpetrators  of 
check,  credit  card,  and  securities  frauds; 
by    individuals    engaging    in    various 
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frauds  aca  tut  the  Oovertunent;  by 
escaped  prto  »ners  and  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice; by  illeg  U  immigrants;  and  by  com- 
mon crlmi  lals  committing  offenses 
ranging  fnm  confidence  games  to 
burglary. 

Tills  bill  1  'ould  add  two  new  sections 
to  chapter  il  of  title  18  United  States 
Code.  Propoted  section  1028(a)  would 
prohibit  the  use  or  supply  of  identifica- 
tion or  docu  nentation  known  either  to 
be  false  or  to  evidence  the  birth,  identity, 
or  entry  hito  the  United  States  of  a  per- 
son other  ths  n  the  person  intended  to  be 
documented  thereby  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an^  official  dociunent  or  paper 
of  the  United  States. 

Proposed  s»ction  1028(b)  would  pro- 
hibit travel  1 1  or  use  of  the  facilities  of 
Interstate  or  oreign  commerce  or  of  the 
mails  to  transmit  or  deliver  such  false 
information  tor  documentation  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  any  document  or 
paper  of  a  St  ite.  Punishment  for  a  vio- 
lation of  sect  on  1028  would  be  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to 
5  years,  or  boi  h. 

Proposed  st  :tlon  1029  consists  of  three 
subsections,  fubsection  (a)  would  pro- 
hibit the  t&bAc&tion.  forgery,  counter- 
feiting, alien  tion,  or  unlawful  use  for 
profit  of  an  ol  Iclal  document  or  paper  of 
the  United  Sti  ites  or  of  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  oltaining  any  other  official 
document  or  i  aper  of  the  United  States 
Section  1029 (u)  would  also  punish  the 
sale,  transfer,  or  other  delivery  for  profit 
of  a  false  document  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  Stat<  knowing  it  to  be  intended 
for  use  in  obta  Ining  an  official  document 
of  the  United  i  States. 

SecUon  1028  (b)  would  reach  knowing 
travel  in  or  us<  of  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state or  forelg  i  commerce,  or  use  of  the 
nails  to  mo'  e  any  false  document 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  receipt, 
possession,  or  use  of  such  false  docu- 
ments with  thj  intent  to  defraud  like 
section  1028,  i  violation  of  any  of  the 
provlsicwis  of  s<  ction  1029  would  be  pun- 
l^ble  by  a  fii  €  of  up  to  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment of  up  to  5  years  or  both 

These  new  provisions  of  criminal  law 
would  give  law  enforcement  officials  ef- 
fective new  we4pons  with  which  to  com- 
bat false  identification  crimes.  Existing 
iV*^^^  'ff  *"** '  "^  ineffective  as  most 
ldentlficatl<m  d  acuments  are  issued  and 
Wlated  by  th(  i  States.  Many  State  laws 
punteh  only  the  use  of  a  false  identifica- 
tion document  thereby  leaving  law  en- 
forcement offlc  als  without  any  way  to 
proceed  until  m  offense  utilizing  the 
ISfnw!2**2f*'L°"  document  has-been 
IpT  «<f  VI-  ^  ^^^'  although  the  prob- 
lem Of  false  ide  itiflcation  is  naUonal  in 
scope,  the  individual  States  are  power? 

StKJ"'H**^*  "  '^y  ^"^  "^eir  own  identi- 
floatton  docum(  nts  and  are  unable  to 
conta-ol  counter]  Biting  or  criminal  use  of 

c-^-S"^  $^^  ''^^  ^hen  such  acts  are 
carried  out  beyo  ad  their  own  borders. 

f hZ^lf?^'^  ^  -escribed  for  violation  of 
the  provisions  oj  the  bill  reflects  the  gen- 
eral penalty  ir  the  current  title  fs 
SPJ^.^'***"  O  de.  for  simui-  oSSisL 
m^fn/."*^"""  term  of  impS^S 
ment  for  5  year  i  and/or  a  fine  ramtinir 

Mty  set  forth  u  ider  18  U.S.C.  lOOlfor 
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making  a  false  statement  In  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal 
agency,  under  18  U.S.C.  1002  for  possess- 
ing false  papers  with  intent  to  enable 
another  to  obtain  money  from  the 
United  States,  under  18  U.S.C.  1423  for 
misuse  of  fraudulently  obtained  evi- 
dence of  citizenship  or  naturalization, 
and  under  8  UJ3.C.  1306  for  counterfeit- 
ing an  alien  registration  card. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
empt from  the  coverage  of  the  measxu-e 
any  technical  violations  arising  from: 
First,  the  protection  by  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  witnesses  pursuant 
to  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970;  and  second,  authorized  investiga- 
tive and  intelligence  activities  carried  out 
by  agents  of  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  regard  to  the  first  exemption,  the 
organized  crime  witness  protection  pro- 
gram is  authorized  by  law  and  often  re- 
quires relocation  and  establishment  of 
new  identities  for  witnesses  and  their 
families  to  prevent  reprisals  by  orga- 
nized crime  syndicates.  With  respect  to 
the  investigative  and  InteUigence  excep- 
tion, undercover  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties sometimes  require  temporary  use  of 
identification  documents  by  Government 
agents,  particularly  when  law  enforce- 
ment operations  involve  sophisticated 
organized  crime  syndicates  and  narcotic 
rings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  Introduced,  be  printed  in  the  Record' 

pere  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 

m?„   .!f  *"5o«<^«M  wemhled.  That  this  Act 

^L.^  ^^.  ^  *''*   '"^^^  Identification 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1979". 

r^^'^  ?■  *^^*Pt"  *7  of  title  18.  United  States 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"I  1028.  Use  of  false  documents  or  false  use 
of  official  documents  to  obtain  offi- 
cial identification. 

for  IV™2!^°"*'"-  '*"■  ***"  P^nxMe  of  obtaining 
for  himself  or  another  any  official  document 
or  paper  of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 
Z  fn^'f-l"*"*  *''"«*'^'  •'I'olvlng  an  elemeni 

false  information,  false  or  falsified  docu- 
mentation, or  any  document  or  paper  evi- 
orTd^nnf.  P^'-P^'tlng  to  evldence^he  birth 
or  identity  or  entry  into  the  United  States 
^L?J,  "l'»^,^'»"»l  other  than  the  indlvlduM 
s^«T.  K^  intended  to  be  documented  thereby 
Shan  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000   or  Im- 

^  !!?^^  r^^  "*"■*  *^*°  fl^«  years,  or  both 
sr^J-}^  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
tag  for  himself  or  another,  any  official  docu- 

^«1m  °f  '^f*''  "'  *°y  «*»*•  (Including  any 
political  subdivision  thereof)  or  any  afency 

o?  M?n^m'"^°.*  *^*'~''  '«'«»vl'i8  an  element 
Of  identification,  travels  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign   commerce    or    knowingly    utilizes    or 

or  foreign  commerce  Including  the  mau,  to 

^th.UJ,"'"'^'^"'  *'a'>«'^t.  carry,  deliver  or 
othemise  move  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
SmenL^f  "^  information,  false  or  falsified 
documentation,  or  any  document  or  paper 
eyldenclng    or    purporting   to   evidence   the 

li«t~°',  '**°"*''  *"■  *^^^  '^to  th«  United 
States  of  any  Individual  other  than  the  in- 
dividual officially  intended  to  be  documented 
thereby^  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •10,000. 
b^t^''       *****  not  more  than  five  years,  or 


i  1029.  Production,  sale,  transmission,  or 
possession  of  false  documents  to 
be  used,  or  sale,  transmission,  or 
possession  of  official  documents 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  falsely 
as  official  Identification  or  in  ob- 
taining official  identification, 
"(a)  Whoever,  for  a  monetary  or  other 
consideration — 

"(1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  counterfeits,  or 
alters,  or  uses  In  violation  of  a  Federal  or 
State  statute,  or  a  regulation,  rule,  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  any  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  involving  an 
element  of  identification; 

"(2)  falsely  makes,  forges,  counterfeits,  or 
alters,  or  uses  in  violation  of  a  Federal  or 
State  statute,  or  a  regulation,  rule,  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  any  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  any  State  (including  any 
political  subdivision  thereof),  or  any  agency 
or  department  thereof,  involving  an  element 
of  identification,  knowing  that  such  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof.  Involving  an 
element  of  identification;  or 

"(3)  sells,  transfers,  or  otherwise  dellvera 
any  such  document  or  paper  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  knowing  such  docu- 
ment or  paper  to  have  been  so  made,  forged 
counterfeited,  or  altered  or  Is  being  or  is 
intended  to  be  used  to  obtain  an  official 
document  of  the  United  States,  Involving  an 
element  of  identifications;  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  »10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  utUlzes  or  causes  to  be 
uUllzed  any  faculty  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Including  the  mall,  to  send,  trans- 
mit, carry,  deUver,  or  otherwise  move  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  document 
or  paper  purporting  to  be  an  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  (Including  any  political  subdivision 
thereof) ,  or  any  agency  or  department  there- 
of, involving  an  element  of  identification 
knowing  that  such  document  or  paper  has 
been  falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited  or 
altered,  or  Is  being  or  Is  Intended  to  be  used 
m  violation  of  a  Federal  or  State  statute,  or 
a  regiUatlon,  rule,  or  order  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  Ave  years  or 
both.  ' 

"(c)  Whoever,  with  the  Intent  to  defraud 
receives,  possesses,  uses,  furnishes,  or  at- 
tempta  to  receive,  possess,  use.  or  furnish  to 
anotoer,  any  false,  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered  document  or  paper  purporting  to  be 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  de- 
partment thereof,  or  of  any  State  {or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof)  knowing  that 
such  document  or  paper  Is  being  used  or  Is 
Intended  for  use  In  obtaining  any  official 
document  or  paper  of  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  department  thereof,  involving 
an  element  of  Identification,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10.000.  or  Imprisoned  not  ' 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  or  of  any  regulation, 
ruie^  or  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  to 
authOTteed  investigative  or  InteUigence  agen- 
clw.  Nor  shall  anything  in  thu  Act  apply  to 

,1  ?,*  ^IT'***  "''^"'  "°e  *>'  the  reclDient  of 
Identity  documents  received  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970.  or  of  any  reimlatlon.  rule, 
or  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  received 
in  connection  with  authorized  Investigative 
or  Intelllgenoe  activities  of  law  enforcement 
or  Intelligence  agencies. 

i«^J^,»J^'**°*'^^  **  chapter  47  of  tlUe 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Items: 
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"1038.  Use  of  false  documento  or  false  use  of 
official  documents  to  obtain  official 
identification. 

"1029.  Production,  sale,  transmission,  or  pos- 
seasloa,  of  false  documento  to  be 
used,  or  sale,  transmission,  or  pos- 
session, of  official  documento  used 
or  Intended  to  be  tised  falsely  as  of- 
ficial identification,  or  In  obtaining 
ldentlficatlo(i.".# 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
8.  2430.  A  bill  to  protect  retired  and 
disabled  persons  by  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Consumer  Price  Index;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PROHIsmNC  CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSUMER  PUCE 
INDEX 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  President  or  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  unilaterally  making  any 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  would  reduce  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  the  pensions  of  retired  per- 
sons. 

Now,  I  am  delighted  that  President 
Carter  did  not  include  this  option  in  the 
economic  plan  he  announced  last  Friday. 
But  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  did  seriously  consider 
tampering  with  the  CPI  as  a  means  to 
cut  Federal  spending.  Their  goal  was  to 
reduce  cost-of-living  increases  that  will 
be  payable  to  social  security  recipients 
and  other  retired  persons  in  July. 

The  idea  may  have  been  dropped  for 
now.  I  certainly  hope  it  has  been.  But 
this  is  an  election  year.  The  President's 
advisers  have  felt  the  heat  of  public 
pressure. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  ^at  a 
scheme  was  considered  at  the  highest 
levels  for  denying  benefit  increases 
promised  by  law  to  older  persons.  What 
will  happen  in  a  nonelection  year? 

Unless  a  strong  law  is  enacted  to  pro- 
hibit this  kind  of  political  shenanigans, 
the  idea  may  be  revived.  The  bureau- 
crats have  shown  their  hand. 

There  are  obviously  people  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  believe  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  can  be  manipulated  for  po- 
litical purposes  by  mere  administrative 
decree. 

Until  Congress  passes  a  statute  telling 
the  President,  not  just  this  President,  but 
any  future  President,  that  he  cannot  ab- 
rogate the  benefit  increases  guaranteed 
to  retired  persons  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen, 
it  just  might  happen. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  that  will  protect  the  Integrity  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

First,  the  bill  will  nail  down  in  law  the 
duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
continue  compiling  and  publishing  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  which  is  referred 
to  in  any  Federal  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  cost-of-living  increases  in 
retired  pay.  These  statutes  refer  to  the 
CPI,  but  do  not  spell  out  any  require- 
ments that  the  index  be  continued. 

The  bill  specifically  identifies  social 
security  benefits,  civil  service  annuities, 
military  retired  pay,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment pensions  as  programs  which  are 
covered.  In  addition,  the  legislation  ap- 
plies generally  to  all  other  Federal  retire- 


ment programs  which  include  a  cost-of- 
living  provision. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  currently  used  to  de- 
termine increases  under  any  Federal  re- 
tirement program  must  be  published 
with  the  same  frequency  and  for  the 
same  time  period  as  now  published.  For 
example,  none  could  evade  the  bill  by 
continuing  to  publish  the  Index,  but 
changing  it  to  a  biannual  or  triannual 
basis.  Also,  the  administrators,  or  polit- 
ical czars  who  give  orders  to  the  profes- 
sional technicians,  could  not  juggle  the 
index  by  dropping  a  month  here  or 
adding  a  month  there  to  distort  the  data. 

Third,  the  bill  specifically  prohibits 
making  any  change  in  the  index  that 
would  reduce  the  benefit  increase  other- 
wise payable  under  any  Federal  retire- 
ment program. 

The  bill  directs  that  no  revision  can  be 
made  in  the  conceptual  assumptions, 
techniques,  statistical  methods,  spending 
categories,  items  or  areas  sampled,  or 
other  factors  which  go  into  the  prepara- 
tion and  makeup  of  the  index.  Nor  can 
any  change  be  made  in  the  relative 
weight  assigned  to  the  various  elements 
which  constitute  the  overall  index  if  such 
a  revision  would  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
increase  otherwise  payable. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost-of-living  index 
now  affects  the  income  of  more  than  30 
miUion  retired  persons.  This  group  in- 
cludes 35  million  social  security  retired 
workers  and  their  dependents  and  3  mil- 
lion retired  military  and  Federal  civil 
service  employees  and  survivors. 

The  integrity  of  such  an  important 
economic  measure  must  not  be  left  to 
mere  trust  and  good  faith  in  the  proper 
judgment  of  political  officials.  The  index 
must  be  secured  against  pEutisan  polit- 
ical manipulation. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  protection 
is  by  enacting  a  comprehensive  and  flat 
prohibition  against  any  change  reducing 
the  pension  of  retired  people.  In  this  way, 
the  elderly  cannot  be  made  the  target  of 
potential  poUtical  blilckmail  or  be  made 
the  sacrificial  lamb  to  inflation. 

So  long  as  some  Government  officials 
believe  the  cost-of-living  index  can 
be  changed  by  administrative  order 
alone,  rejrardless  of  the  effect  on  tens 
of  milliom  of  Americans,  older  persons 
will  be  vulnerable  to  the  political 
schemes  of  those  who  are  looking  for 
ways  of  putting  pressure  on  the  pubUc 
or  finding  a  quick  fix  on  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

If  anyone  should  attempt  to  misuse 
the  index  for  political  ends,  I  frankly 
think  the  action  would  be  open  to  a  seri- 
ous court  challenge.  But  I  believe  we 
must  remove  all  questions  before  it  hap- 
pens. Even  if  a  court  case  should  ulti- 
mately be  won  by  representatives  of 
retired  persons,  their  life-supporting 
pension  increases  may  be  delayed  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  an 
excellent  letter  on  this  subject  from  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation. An  identical  letter,  dated 
March  4,  was  sent  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  to  President  Carter. 


I  will  read  from  portions  o{  this  let- 
ter: 

Deab  ScNAToa  OoLDWATOi:  Beporto  have 
surfaced  concerning  a  possible  proposal  to 
limit  or  cap  social  security  cost-of-Uvlng 
benefit  increases.  Our  Aaaociatlon  vehe- 
mently oppose  such  a  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  be  an  attempt  to 
treat  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  rather  than 
the  disease  Itself. 

The  letter  continues  : 

coping  social  security  benefit  increases 
in  an  effort  to  produce  large  reductions  in 
government  spending  represento  notblng 
more  than  a  quick-fix  band -aid  approach 
to  infiatlon  that  will  do  very  little  to  bring 
down  the  Infiatlon  rate  and  instead  cause 
millions  of  older  people  to  suffer  a  severe 
reduction  In  their  purchasing  power. 

In  answering  the  fallacious  arguments 
offered  by  officials  who  have  suggested 
reducing  the  cost-of-living  increases 
promised  to  the  elderly,  the  letter  states : 

Our  Associations  offer  the  following  argu- 
ments to  coimter  those  used  by  proponento 
of  proposals  to  limit  or  cap  social  security 
benefit  increases.  First,  proponento  argue 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  is  over- 
stating the  Inflation  rate.  Our  Associations 
would  point  out  that,  with  respect  to  the 
elderly,  the  CPI  clearly  imderestimates  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  their  budgeto.  While 
prices  rose  an  average  of  13  J  %  last  year, 
prices  of  necessities — food.  fuel,  housing  and 
medical  care — which  dominate  the  budgeto 
of  low-income  persons,  rose  nearly  18%. 
Studies  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics indicate  that  In  the  area  of  food,  the 
elderly  spend  11%  more  of  their  budgeto 
than  those  under  age  65;  for  fuel  and  utm- 
tles,  the  elderly  spend  33%  more  of  their 
budgeto  than  the  non-elderly;  in  housing, 
elderly  expenditures  are  11%  moi«  than  the 
non-elderly;  and  in  health  care,  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  of  the  elderly  are  44% 
higher  than  for  the  younger  population,  m 
addition,  automatic  social  security  benefit 
Increases  are  provided  long  after  rising  prices 
affect  the  Individual's  budget.  Ftor  instance, 
to  be  compensated  for  what  inflation  did  in 
1979  to  the  purchasing  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual's social  security  benefits,  that  indi- 
vidual must  wait  until  J»iiy  1980.  Inflation 
clearly  welghte  more  heavily  on  the  elderly 
than  on  younger  wage-earners  and  delays  in 
the  social  security  cost-of-living  adjustment 
process  make  increases  Inadequate,  espe- 
cially during  periods  of  rapid  inflation. 

The  letter  concludes: 

In  summary,  our  Associations  would  con- 
sider a  proposal  to  cap  social  security  bene- 
fit Increases  to  be  improper,  ill-timed  and 
inhumane. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  fully  with  the 
message  by  the  associations.  I  would  only 
add  that  those  who  would  target  retired 
persons  for  pension  cuts  are  dealing  with 
untruths. 

For  example,  a  major  argument  they 
make  is  that  the  treatment  of  housing  in 
the  index  overstates  the  price  increases 
older  persons  actually  experience.  Most 
retired  persons  do  not  buy  homes,  it  is 
argued.  We  are  left  with  the  implication 
that  the  index  assumes  all  or  most  per- 
sons do  purchase  a  new  home  every  year 

This  is  an  untruth.  An  official  Febru- 
ary 1980  publication  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  states : 

The  CPI  does  not  assume  that  everyone 
buys  a  new  house  every  month. 

In  fact,  this  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
publication  makes  It  clear  that: 
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retired  persons  are  still 
or  30-year  mortgages, 
to   the   same   report,    the 
for  elderly  persons  who 
th^  homes  before  the  base 
represented   "only  by 
insurance  and  mainte- 
Anyone  who  says  re- 
ire  not  paying  higher  prop- 
h^her  home  insurance  bills 
costs  either  has  his 
iand  or  is  deliberately  at- 
dlstort  the  truth. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
bill  I  am  introducing  be 

RCCORD. 

no  objection,  the  bill  was 
printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as 

a  a«30 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativei  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstandln ;  any  other  provision  of  law, 
"■  -••- "  "—  '•-■  duty  and  responsibility  of 
Labor  Statistics,  within  the 

-,--    -  Labor,  to  continue  after  the 

date  of  enactmi  nt  of  this  Act  to  compile  and 
publish  the  Co  isumer  Price  Index  (<»'  any 
similar  Index,  I  y  whatever  name  It  may  be 
pursuant   to  Federal   law  Is 
purpose  of  determining  cost- 


of-living  lncre»«s  in  periodic  benefits,  pen- 
sion, annuity,  retirement  pay,  or  similar 
periodic  paymei  its  payable  under — 

(1)  the  Federal  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Dlaablllty  Insur  ince  Benefits  program  estab- 
lished by  Utle  1  r  of  the  Social  Seciulty  Act. 
and  the  program  of  Supplemental  Security 
Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled 
established  by    luch  title; 

(2)  the  civil  service  retirement  program 
established  by  lubchapter  in  of  chapter  83 
of  UUe  6,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  the  mlllt  iry  retired  pay  program  de- 
scribed in  sectlm  1401a  of  title  10,  United 
States   Code: 

(4)  the  Ralln  lad  Retirement  Act  of  1974: 

(6)  any  other  Federal  program  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  pensions,  an- 
nuities, retlremtnt  or  retired  pay.  depend- 
ents' or  survive  PS'  benefits,  or  similar  pay- 
ments which  ar  [  payable,  on  account  of  the 
past  performan;e  of  personal  services,  by 
the  recipient  of  the  payment,  or  a  member 
of  his  family. 

(b)  Any  Conv  imer  Price  Index  (or  similar 

''     '    —■-■-•-    I,  required   under  subpara- 

1  *    complied    and    published 


Index)    which 

gr^h    (a)    to  ^ ^ 

shau  be  compled  and  published  on  the 
same  basts,  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of 
pnbUcatlon  and  the  time  period  covered  by 
*  particular  pu  >llcatlon,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  the  publication  of  such 
Index  In  the  ]  ertod  immediately  preced- 
ing March  1,  19(  0.  Also,  In  the  complUng  of 
such  Index  and  the  data  utilized  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  i  lo  change  in  the  conceptual 
assumptions,  techniques,  statistical  meth- 
od*, spending  tategorles.  Items  or  areas 
sampled,  or  othir  factors  to  be  Included,  or 
the  relative  weght  to  be  assigned  to  ttoe 
various  factors  I  ncluded  in  the  formulation 
of  such  Index  (a  i  such  Index  was  formiUated 
in  such  period)  ^U  be  made,  except  as  may 
be  spedflcally  aftithorlzed  by  law  hereafter 
enacted,  if  suci  change  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducini ;  the  amoimt  of  the  cost-of- 
UTlng  inoeaaea  >rovided  by  any  of  the  pro- 
grams referred  U  i  m  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(6)  of  subsection  (a),  as  compared  to  the 
amount  of  such  increases  which  would 
o**>««wlee  tw  pay  ible  if  such  change  had  not 
been  nuule.9 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
8. 2431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  (act  of  June  26,  1948,  62  Stat. 
1052) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  (act  of  June  26,  1948,  62  Stat. 
1052) . 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  sulMnitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  the 
executive  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2431 
Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  an  emergency 
fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  as- 
sure the  continuous  operation  of  its  Irriga- 
tion and  power  systems,"  approved  June  26. 
1948,  is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  chang- 
ing the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  order  to  assure  continuous  op- 
eration all  projects  and  project  facilities 
governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) and  for  which  title  Is  held  by  the  United 
States,  there  is  hereto  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  reclamation  fund  an 
Emergency  Fund  which  shau  be  available 
for  defraying  expenses  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  determines  are  required  to  be  in- 
curred because  of  unusual  or  emergency  con- 
ditions." and  (2)  by  substituting  in  the  title 
the  name  "Water  and  Power  Resources  Serv- 
ice" for  "Bureau  of  Reclamation". 

U.S.  DCPABTKEMT  Or  THX  InTEKIOB, 

Washington,  D.C.  February  28,  1980. 
Hon.  Waltsx  F.  MoNDAue, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  FusiDBirr:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  amend  the 
Emergency  Fund  Act  (Act  of  June  26,  1948, 
62  Stat.  1052)." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  Introduced 
and  swiftly  enacted. 

PubUc  Law  8O-790  (the  Act  of  June  26. 
1948,  62  SUt.  1062) .  referred  to  as  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  Act,  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  emergency  fund  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  (now  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service  (Service) )  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  Its  irrigation  and  power 
systems  on  projects  governed  by  the  Federal 
Reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32 
Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto).  Funds  are  made 
available  to  the  Emergency  Fund  in  annual 
appropriation  acts.  The  Emergency  Fimd  au- 
thority can  be  used  only  for  the  emergency 
protection  and  repair  of  Irrigation  and  power 
systems  being  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  Service  and  for  those  systems  for  which 
title  Is  vested  In  the  United  States  but  which 
are  being  operated  and  maintained  by  other 
entitles  pursuant  to  provisions  of  an  oper- 
ating contract. 

Under  the  Emergency  Fund  Act,  funds  are 
made  available  to  meet  unusual  or  emer- 
gency conditions,  such  as  canal  bank  failures, 
generator  failures,  damage  to  transmission 
lines:  or  other  physical  failures  or  damage, 
acts  of  Ood  such  as  fires,  fioods,  drought  or 
epidemics,  strikes,  freight  embargoes,  or  con- 
ditions causing  or  threatening  to  cause  in- 


terruption of  water  or  power  service.  Use  of 
funds  must  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  except  in  extreme  emergencies,  when 
regional  or  project  officials  may  incur  obU- 
gatlons  in  advance  of  the  Commissioner's 
approval,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible 
loss  of  life. 

The  Emergency  Fund  appropriation  is  used 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  irri- 
gation or  power  service  or  to  assvire  the  con- 
tinuation of  service  if  conditions  threaten 
interruption  of  such  service.  The  Fund  is 
used  if  no  other  federally  appropriated  funds 
are  available  and  only  until  other  Federal 
funds,  if  needed,  can  be  obtained  in  timely 
manner  through  the  normal  appropriation 
process.  If  It  will  require  several  months  to 
complete  repairs  or  replacement,  the  appro- 
priation of  other  Federal  funds  is  requested 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Emergency  Fund  Act 
authority  Is  not  used  as  a  means  to  avoid 
requesting  operation  and  maintenance  or 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  funds  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  to  keep  project  works  in 
a  safe  operating  condition. 

On  projects  turned  over  to  water  users  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  only  those  emer- 
gencies which  cannot  be  met  by  the  water 
users  out  of  regular  or  reserve  operation  and 
maintenance  f  tinds  are  considered  within  the 
scope  of  the  Emergency  Fund.  Expenditures 
are  reimbursable  or  returnable  depending 
upon  the  applicable  law  or  contractual  ar- 
rangements on  reimbursabiUty  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  expenditures  are  made. 
The  amendment  makes  no  change  In  existing 
law  on  reimbursabiUty. 

Funds  for  the  repair  or  replacement  of  the 
numerous  water  systems  constructed  by  the 
Service  to  serve  municipal  or  industrial  pur- 
poses are  not  available  under  the  present 
terms  of  the  Emergency  PHind  Act. 

The  proposed  bui  would  broaden  the  Act 
to  permit  the  use  of  emergency  funds  for  the 
repair  of  all  project  faculties  for  aU  projects 
governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws, 
where  title  Is  vested  in  the  United  States, 
Including  those  which  are  serving  municipal 
or  Industrial  purposes.  Emergency  funds 
would  be  used  only  when  such  use  would  be 
needed  to  restore  service  or  to  prevent  loss  of 
service  or  further  damage  to  project  facili- 
ties. 

If  the  proposed  bill  becomes  law,  we  would 
expect  use  of  the  Emergency  Fund  to  In- 
crease; however,  with  the  recent  agency  re- 
organization and  the  transfer  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  power  faculties,  particularly 
transmission  lines,  which  have  previously  re- 
lied heavUy  on  the  Emergency  Fund,  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  we  cannot  yet  pre- 
dict the  net  overall  Impact  on  use  of  the 
Fund.  0\u-  amendment  conforms  the  Act  to 
current  conditions  by  recognizing  the  re- 
organization of  most  power  fimctlons  out  of 
Interior,  and  by  reflecting  the  name  change, 
recently  made,  from  the  "Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation" to  the  "Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service." 

The  bUl  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  and  would  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  deal  more  ade- 
quately with  emergency  situations  not  now 
covered  by  the  Act  and  to  maintain  contlnu- 
oias  operation  of  all  project  facilities.  Such  a 
change  Is  desirable  to  protect  project  bene- 
ficiaries from  damage  or  economic  Ices,  to 
protect  the  repayment  capacity  of  project 
beneficiaries,  and  to  protect  the  United 
States  Investment. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  biU  be 
Introduced  and  enacted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  U  no  obJecUon  to  the  pies- 
enutlon  of  this  draft  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

OiTT  Martin, 
Assistant  Secretary. % 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himiself, 
Mr.  Eagletoh.  and  Mr.  Dait- 
forth)  : 

S.  2432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
counties  of  Audrain  and  Montgomery 
shall  be  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
eastern  judicial  district  of  Missouri. 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  realign  the 
makeup  of  the  Judicial  divisions  of  the 
eastern  Judical  District  of  Missouri.  The 
bill  would  simply  take  Audrain  and 
Montgomery  counties  out  of  the  eastern 
division  and  place  them  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  eastern  district. 

The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Missouri,  and 
has  the  support  of  Congressman  Volk- 
MER.  in  whose  congressional  district  the 
change  occurs,  and  the  Judges  and  bar 
associations  of  the  affected  counties  and 
district. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2433 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 105(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragrM>h  (i).  by  striking  out 
"Audrain,"  and  by  striking  out  "Montgom- 
ery,"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "Au- 
drain," Immediately  after  "Adair,"  and  by 
Inserting  "Montgomery,"  immediately  after 
"Monroe,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  action  commenced  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  not  affect 
any  action  pending  In  such  court  on  such 
date  of  enactment.9 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 

S.  2433.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
the  statement  of  purpose  and  need  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2433 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Tears 
1981  and  1982". 

Sk.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  jrear  limitation  as  the 
appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1981  and  1982  as  follows: 

(1)   For  BcqulBltlon,  construction,  or  re- 


oonstructlon  of  vesaels  and  construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  Incident  to  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of  dilpa, 
not  to  exceed,  9135,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1982; 

(2)  For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  exceed 
9347,697.000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  flacal  year 
1982; 

(3)  For  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities,  not  to  exceed  918,750,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982; 

(4)  For  maritime  education  and  training 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  926,763,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981 ,  including  not  to  exceed  918,201,000 
for  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York, 
96,680,000  for  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schools,  and  91,882,000  for  supple- 
mentary training  courses  authorized  under 
Section  216(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

(5)  For  operating  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
938364,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  Including  not 
to  exceed  97,208.000  for  reserve  fieet  ex- 
penses, and  931,656,000  for  other  operating 
expenses,  and  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  such  additional  sup- 
plemental amounts  for  the  activltlea  for 
which  appropriations  are  authorized  under 
section  2  of  this  Act.  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  Increased  costs  for  public  utUltles, 
food  service,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New 
York. 

The  SEcaRABT  of  Comkexce, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  27. 1980. 
Hon.  Waltex  P.  Mokdale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  PKEsmENT:  Enclosed  are  six  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  blU  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes.", 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress  and  further  that 
Its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  KLtmsincx, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  or  PuEPoaat  akd  N^  or  the 
Dbaft  Bnx 

Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  states  that  after  December  31,  1967, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
certain  maritime  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  specifically  authorize  by  law. 
This  draft  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
those  activities  listed  in  Section  209  for 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
poses to  seek  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982. 

"(1)  For  acqtilsltlon,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  vessels  and  construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  Incident  to  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of  ships 
not  to  exceed  9136,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal year  1982." 

Construction  subsidies  are  baaed  on  the 


difference  between  United  States  and  for- 
eign shipbuilding  costs.  These  nima  are  paid 
to  shipyards  so  that  U.S.  operaton  can  pur- 
chase Amerlcan-buUt  veMela  at  prlow 
equivalent  to  prices  for  similar  fomgn- 
buUt  veaaels. 

The  request  for  oonsbucUon  ■ubskUea  for 
fiscal  year  1981  Is  913SXX>0X)00.  The  1981  pro- 
gram wUl  continue  the  Initiative  to  foster 
construction  of  dry  bulk  carrying  sh^  by 
providing  for  construction  of  five  of  tbeM 


'(2)  For  payment  of  obUgatlons  Incurred 
for  operatlng-differentUI  subsidy,  not  to 
exceed  9347^97,000  for  fiscal  year  1961.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  flacal 
year  1983." 

Operating  subsidies  are  based  upon  tbe 
difference  between  United  States  and  for- 
eign vessel  operating  costs  and  are  paid  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  a  UJ^-f>ag  msr- 
cbant  fieet  capable  of  providing  ussntlal 
shipping  services.  Essesntial  services  are  de- 
fined as  those  ocean  services,  routes  and 
lines,  and  bulk  carrying  services  sssmtlsl 
for  the  promotion,  developmoit,  expsmrion, 
and  maintenance  of  the  foreign  oommsw 
of  the  United  States.  Operators  rec^vlng 
subsidies  for  the  provtslon  of  such  aerrloes 
must  operate  Amerlcan-buUt  vessels  manned 
by  American  crews.  The  flacal  years  1981 
and  1982  authorization  request  win  fl  nance 
operating  subsidies  to  quallfled  UB.-flag  op- 
erators In  order  to  support  the  oonUnuatlon 
of  essential  American  merchant  marlns 
services. 

An  estimated  9347,697,000  in  subsidy  wUl 
be  paid  to  U5.-flag  operators  in  1981.  We  ex- 
pect that  no  prior  year  fimds  wUl  be  avail- 
able for  the  1981  requirements.  Estimated 
payments  during  1981  include  9369313,000 
for  139.6  ship  years  of  liner  operations,  938.- 
698.000  for  21.0  ship  years  of  bulk  carrier 
operations.  95,300.000  for  1.0  ship  year  of 
operation  In  the  US./USJSJl.  Grain  Trade, 
and  936.386,000  for  the  partial  balance  of 
subsidy  estimated  as  due  for  ship  opera- 
tions through  1980. 

(3)  For  expenses  necessary  for  reissTCh 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
918.760,000  for  fiscal  year  1961,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  tot  flacal  year 
1982." 

The  1981  research  and  derelopiiient  pro- 
gram Includes  projects  for  the  development 
of  Improved  and  more  efficient  shipboard 
machinery.  Improved  ship  design  and  con- 
struction methods,  and  the  inqwovement  of 
shipboard  operaUons  and  shipping  systCTM 
for  greater  productivity  and  safer  a|Mra- 
tlons.  Activities  in  1961  wlU  also  address  the 
development  of  human  perfonnance  mees- 
ures  and  certification  standards  mandated 
by  the  Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1978. 
Cost  sharing  and  participation  by  Industry 
to  research  and  development  projects  assure 
that  projects  have  practical  and  meaningful 
objectives,  increase  potential  for  Indnstiy 
implementation,  and  enhance  the  researdi 
effort  by  obtaining  a  larger  return  for  tbe 
Federal  Investment. 

"(4)  For  maritime  education  and  training 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  9»,'m.Wi  totJBMi 
year  1981,  including  not  to  exceed  918X>1XM0 
for  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant  >to- 
rlne  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  Tor*, 
96  680  000  for  flnanr.lal  asslstanoe  to  State 
marine  schools,  and  91363.000  for  supple- 
mentary tratolng  courees  •««»<>rt«d  umte 
Section  216(a)  of  the  Merchant  Msrtoe  Act, 
1936,  and  such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  ISM." 

The  1981  marttline  education  and  tnUnmg 
program  Includes  0P«*«f  °  ^**>rJ?S^ 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  oonttou- 
S^lsslstance  to  the  sU  Stata  martoe 
schools,  and  supplementary  ^^^nV^w^ta^ 
Bible  merchant  marine  pereonnel.  f«»w™« 
Requested  for  the  Merchant  Marine  Acsdemy 
^  provide  for  Increased  maintenance  and 
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reqfilrementB  and  continuation  of 
modernization   program.    The 
school  program,  established  by 
Academy  of  1958.  assists  States 
"Q  and  maintenance  of  marl- 
for  the  education  and  traln- 
for  service  as  officers  In 
marine.  Assistance  Is  pro- 
paijtlclpatlng    States    (California, 
Maine.  New  York,  Michigan, 
the  form  of  annual  grants, 
cadets,  and  maintenance  and 
on  loan  for  use  as  training 
is  requested  In  1981  to  pro- 
to  convert  student  allow- 
fcf^vable  loan  program  condl- 
llzed  students  meeting  pre- 
lUta^  service  amd  employment  re- 
legtelatlve  authority  for  this 
forth  In  H.R.  603.  H.R.  604, 
The  bill  also  provides  authorl- 
*PPfoprlatlons  needed  for  supple- 
courses  In  the  use  of  shlp- 
avoldance  radar,  gyro  com- 
and    maintenance,    use    of 
exercise   training  In  shlp- 
and  operation  and  maln- 
and  slow  speed  marine 
dlesel    engines.    Tbe    1981 
for  Increased  maintenance 
requirements  of  the  program, 
rating  exoenses.  not  to  exceed 
fiscal  year  1981,  including  not 
•7|08.000    for   reserve    fleet   ex- 
,666.000  for  other  operating 
Buch  siuns  may  be  necessary 
981." 

fleet    program    provides    for 

1  oaintenance  and   security  of 

National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 

of  the  ship  transfer 

programs.   The  National 

Fleet  provides  an  inventory 

to  meet  requirements  for 

shilling  capacity  in  times  of  na- 

The  1981  budget  requests 

funding  for  Maritime   Admlnls- 

in  the  Joint  Navy-Marltlme 

Ready   Reserve   Fleet   pro- 


autftorlzed  under  the  category  of 
exncnsee"  provides  for  the 
I  idminlstratlon  of  all  Agency 
than  the  Merchant  Marine 
supifementary   training  and   re- 
and  for  all  program  costs 
1  luthorlzed  above.  Tn  1981,  ad- 
are    requested    for    In- 
operatitg  costs. 

I  he  draft  bill  would  authorize 
ipproprlatlons    In    1981    and 
addltlmal   amounts  to  the  extent 
li  creases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
employee  benefits  authorized 

Is  necessary  authority  for 

a  )proprlatlon8,  should  they  be 

uncontrollable  cost  Increases  In 

food  service  and  other  ex- 

B  [erchant  Marine  Acad^ny  at 

.  Ne  w  Tork.a 


X>LE: 

to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
)r  other  purposes;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

AlfB    DXLINQtTnrCT    VtXVMK- 

AMnroMXNTs  or  isso 

JMt.  President,  I  send  to 

St)  tement  and  a  bill  which 

Introducing  today  with  reference 

Justice  and  Delinquency 


Government  has  a  re- 
continue  its  efforts  to  Im- 
of  justice  that  is  avail- 
in  this  country.  The 


problem  of  juvenile  delinqunecy  must 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  effective 
and  meaningful  maimer  if  the  levels  of 
juvenile  crime  are  to  continue  their  de- 
cline. 

Federal  assistance  programs  that 
were  designed  to  prevent  and  control 
juvenile  delinquency  have  apparently 
met  with  a  small  degree  of  success.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  statistics  in 
1976,  persons  under  18  accoimted  for  25 
percent  of  the  total  arrests  recorded  by 
police  nationally  and  for  42  percent  of 
the  arrests  for  serious  crime.  In  1978, 
persons  under  18  accounted  for  23.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  arrests  recorded  by 
police  nationally  and  for  40.5  percent  of 
the  arrests  for  serious  crime. 

This  is  not  of  great  significance,  but 
it  is  some  decline.  And  there  is  interest 
in  this  legislation  and  I  hope  that  it  can 
be  considered  quickly  by  the  Congress. 

THE      JTTVKNILE      JUSTICE      AND      DKLINQnENCT 
PBEVENTION  ACT 

The  Federal  Government  must  con- 
tinue its  leadership  role  in  the  coor- 
dination of  resources  to  develop  State 
and  local  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinqunecy. 
Toward  this  end,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day legislation  that  will  extend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  through  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  bill  authorizes  $125  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $125  million 
in  each  succeeding  year  for  the  pro- 
grams that  are  created  by  this  act.  In 
addition,  the  bill  requires  that  there 
shall  be  maintained  from  appropria- 
tions for  each  fiscal  year  allotted  to  each 
State  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
at  least,  the  average  percentage  of  the  3 
most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures made  for  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams by  State  and  local  governments 
which  is  expended  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  by  such  State  and  local 
governments. 

KAINTENANCE   Or   ETrOET 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  1974  Juve- 
nile Justice  Act  was  the  "maintenance 
of  effort"  provision.  That  law  called  for 
a  set  aside  of  19.15  percent  of  aU  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  fimding  to  be  reserved  for  juve- 
nile justice  programs.  This  percentage 
was  based  on  the  ratio  of  LEAA  expendi- 
tures for  juvenile  justice  to  the  agency's 
total  expenditures  for  fiscal  1971.  It  Is 
time  to  carefully  reexamine  this  ratio  in 
the  light  of  experience  In  its  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Justice  Sys- 
tem Improvement  Act  of  1979  provided 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
maintenance  of  effort  provision.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas'  bill  does  not  go 
that  far.  Instead  it  attempts  to  develop 
a  new  formula  based  on  the  average  per- 
centage of  the  three  most  recent  fiscal 
years  of  the  total  expenditures  made  for 
criminal  justice  programs  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

ATJTHOHmr   or  the   assistant  ADBCnnSTaATOB 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  will  remain  within 
the  LEAA  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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Justice  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

The  Assistant  Administrator  of  LEAA 
will  continue  to  head  the  office  although 
he  will  be  under  the  policy  direction  and 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  LEAA. 

Under  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act,  a  new  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, Research  and  Statistics  (OJARS) 
has  been  established.  This  new  agency 
plays  a  coordinative  role  in  Federal 
efforts  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies,  but  is 
not  an  operational  nor  policy  determin- 
ing organization.  Although  these  new 
relationships  should  be  examined  in  the 
context  of  the  juvenile  justice  program, 
this  Senator  can  see  no  reason  to  change 
the  organizational  location  of  the  juve- 
nile justice  program.  S.  2434  seeks  only 
to  clarify  the  relationship  between  LEAA 
and  OJJDP. 

A   PRACTICAL   APPROACH 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  extending  the 
authorization  for  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 
States  and  local  governments,  private 
and  public  organizations  will  have  the 
assistance  that  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  development  of  practical  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  youths  that  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency 
prevention  must  continue  to  be  a  top 
Federal,  State,  and  local  priority.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  a  major  cause  of  this 
Nation's  staggering  crime  rate  is  juve- 
nile crime  and  violence.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  deal  with  that  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2434  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2434 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1980". 

AMENDBfENT  TO  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5671(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1981.  1982,  1983, 
and  1984.". 

(b)  Section  341(a)  of  that  Act  (42  TJ.8.C. 
5751(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "the  sum  of  $26,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1981,  1982,  1983,  and  1984.". 

AUTHORITY  OP  THE  ASSISTANT  AOAaNISTRATOR 
or  THE  OmcE  OP  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  (a)  of  the  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  0.S.C.  5611(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: ",  under  the  policy  direction  and  control 
of  the  Administrator". 

(b)  Section  201  (d)  of  that  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
5611(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Administrator" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  the 


policy  direction  and  control  of  the  Adminis- 
trator". 

PERCENTAGE  OP  TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  EXPENDED 
rOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCT  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  261  (b)  of  the  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42.  VS.C.  6671)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  maintained  from  appropria- 
tions for  each  fiscal  year  alloted  to  each 
State  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  at  least 
that  percentage  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  for  criminal  justice  programs  by  State 
and  local  governments  which  is  expended  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs  by  such  State 
and  local  governments,  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  percentage  imder  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  the  average  percentage  of  tbe  three 
most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  figures 
are  available.". 

(b)  Section  1002  of  the  Omnlbiis  Crime 
Contrcd  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3793a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MAINTENANCE   OF   EFFORT 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  funds 
appropriated  vmder  section  261  (a)  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974,  there  shall  be  maintained 
from  appropriations  under  this  title  for  each 
fiscal  year,  at  least  that  percentage  of  the 
total  expenditures  made  for  criminal  Justice 
programs  by  State  and  local  governments 
which  is  expended  for  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  by  such  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, determined  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  The  percentage  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  the  average  percentage  of  the  three 
most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  figures  are 
available.". 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor)  : 

8. 2435.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  appro- 
priations provided  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture  by  Federal  departments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  this 
morning  introducing  a  rescission  bill 
which  will,  in  effect,  take  back  funds 
which  we  have  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  office  furniture  by  the  executive 
branch  for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  reduce 
the  spending  limitation  for  rental  of 
space  by  the  Federal  Govenament. 

Section  1  would  rescind  appropriations 
lor  furniture  purchases.  We  have  ex- 
hausted every  other  remedy  open  to  us  to 
bring  GSA  and  executive  branch  pur- 
chasing officers  to  their  senses.  Every 
year  for  the  last  10  years,  we  have 
bought  around  $100  million  worth  of 
office  furniture.  Every  year  for  the  last 
10  years  there  have  been  waves  of  com- 
plaints from  the  agencies  that  the  fur- 
niture they  have  purchsised  was  shoddy, 
dented,  and  rusty. 

Yet  the  procurement  system  continues 
on  automatic.  Every  year  we  operate  a 
program  called  "office  excellence"  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  It  has  cost 
us  over  a  billion  dollars  so  far.  We  have 
little  to  show  for  it  except  a  pile  of  can- 
celed checks  and  some  dented  junk. 

Around  Washington,  we  have  78  ware- 
houses full  of  furniture  which  we  are  not 
even  using.  In  many  instances,  the  agen- 


cies did  not  even  know  it  was  there.  With 
all  our  problems  at  home  and  around  the 
world,  we  are  throwing  the  taxpayers 
dollars  away  on  pink  desks  for  bureau- 
crats. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
corrosive  example  of  the  kind  of  waste 
and  fraud  which  we  cannot  continue  to 
tolerate.  We  have  done  all  that  we  can. 

We  have  gathered  expert  testimony  to 
document  that  much  of  the  furniture  we 
buy  is  defective." 

We  have  investigated  allegations  of 
fraud  and  corruption,  and,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate,  have  forwarded 
our  information  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

We  have  sought  out  and  identified 
the  warehouses  where  millions  of  dollars 
of  furniture  lies  abandoned  and  unused. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  the  agen- 
cies, in  general,  have  no  idea  of  how 
much  furniture  they  have,  or  where  It  is. 

We  have  shown  that  all  of  these  pur- 
chases were  done  in  total  disregard  of 
the  law  and  regulations. 

And  what  response  have  we  received 
for  our  efforts?  Nothing  has  happened. 
The  machinery  chugs  peacefully  along, 
generating  spurious  "requirements"  for 
more  and  more  furniture.  Agencies  sol- 
emnly "revalidate"  their  pressing  needs 
for  couches  and  carpeting,  although 
those  requirements  are  invalid  on  their 
faces. 

Some  people  have  tried  to  take  the 
machinery  off  "automatic"  and  restore 
some  commonsense  to  the  process.  But 
these  people  come  and  go,  their  faces 
and  promises  fading  as  time  goes  by. 
We  are  now  dealing  with  the  13th  Fed- 
eral Supply  Commissioner  in  the  last 
decade.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  reform 
programs  and  analyses  and  reorganiza- 
tions will  end  up  on  the  shelf,  gathering 
dust  with  their  predecessors. 

I  hope  not.  I  hope  this  time  somebody 
stays  long  enough  to  get  past  the  plan- 
ning stage  and  execute  some  long 
needed  reforms.  I  want  them  to  succeed. 
I  want  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  plan  to  succeed.  But  even  If  they 
are  successful,  as  we  all  hope  they  are, 
then  there  will  be  no  need  for  these 
funds.  For  we  do  not  need  more  furni- 
ture; we  only  need  to  use  what  we  have 
already  got. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
long  since  come  to  apply  a  much  needed 
foot  to  administrative  backsides.  As  they 
sit  secure  in  their  well  feathered  nests, 
immune  to  facts,  and  documentation, 
and  evidence,  and  continuous  public 
criticism,  refusing  to  take  even  minimal 
steps  to  reform  a  procurement  system 
which  has  gone  berserk,  then  we  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  take  their 
money  away  from  them. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  rescinds  $15,000,- 
000  of  the  $20,100,000  that  had  been 
appropriated  for  rental  of  space  for  the 
courts  and  thereby  reduces  the  spend- 
ing limitation  for  the  rental  of  space  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year 
1980  from  $574,700,000  to  $559,700,000, 
or  by  $15,000,000. 

The  Congress,  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Senate,  had  added  to  the  appropriations 


bill  for  Treasury,  Postsd  Service,  and 
general  Government  an  additicmal  $20.- 
100,000  to  the  administration  request  for 
rental  of  space  to  be  used  for  the  courts. 
These  funds  were  added  to  recognize  the 
additional  space  needs  of  the  judiciaiy 
resulting  from  the  Omnibus  Judgeship 
and  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act.  Hie 
administration  has  informed  us  that  only 
$5,000,000  of  the  additional  funds  pro- 
vided can  be  used  for  the  courts  in  fiscal 
year  1980  and,  therefore,  the  bfdance 
of  these  funds  is  not  required  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.   2436 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  out  of 
tbe  total  moneys  appropriated  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
$229,000.(XX>  of  this  total  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  furniture  Is  hereby  re- 
scinded. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  directed  to  allocate 
this  rescission  total  among  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
report  back  to  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  within  30  days 
foUowlng  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  to  the  allocation  made. 

Sec.  2.  Out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  BuUdlngs  Fund  for  fiscal  year 
1980  for  rental  of  space.  $15,000,000  of  such 
appropriation  Is  hereby  rescinded.9 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

B.    738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^Ielcher,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosronsor  of  S.  738.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program. 

S.    1427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scmnrr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarw)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1427,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  establish  a  temporary  woriter's 
visa  program  betwen  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

S.    2082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cttlvkr),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2082.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  nonprofit 
veteran's  organizations  and  nonprofit 
fraternal  organizations  from  the  require- 
ment that  certain  performance  royalties 
be  i»ld  to  copjTight  holders. 

8.   2292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lucar,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochrait),  the 
Senat<Nr  from  Missouri  (Mr.  DAinroRTH). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou) .  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 
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S.   3403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Waj  hington  (Mr.  Jackson)  was 
added  as  a  o  sponsor  of  S.  2403,  a  bill  to 
protect  taziayers'  privacy  regarding 
third-party  recordkeeoers  summoned 
to  produce  n  cords  of  taxpayers  and  at 
the  same  time  i  to  insure  effective,  efficient 
enforcement  >f  Intemal  Revenue  Service 
third-party  s  unmons. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  384— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  RECESS  WAIVING 
CTONORESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  March 
14,  1980,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  on  March  17, 
1980,  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  384 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2428.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  estabUsb  land  diversion  payment 
programs  with  respect  to  the  1980  crops  of 
feed  grains  and  wheat,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  permit 
consideration  of  statutory  authority  for  new 
entitlements  for  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers to  become  effective  In  a  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  The  pro- 
grams authorized  by  S.  2428  are  of  an 
emergency  nature,  and  It  Is  necessary  that 
the  producers  affected  received  the  earliest 
possible  assurance  that  they  may  use  their 
wheat  and  feed  grain  crops  In  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  bUl. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  385— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  NONTAXING  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DeCONCHNI  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  385 

Whereas  the  social  security  program  was 
established  to  provide  necessary  financial 
support  when  a  wage  earner  dies,  retires,  or 
becomes  disabled; 

Whereas  35  million  Americans  now  receive 
social  security  benefits  and  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  are  counting  on  the  receipt 
of  such  benefits  In  the  future; 

Whereas  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  has  recommended  that  50  percent 
of  an  Individual's  social  security  benefits  be 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax; 

Whereas  social  security  benefits  are  pres- 
ently not  taxable  Income:  and 

Whereas  the  taxation  of  any  portion  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  amounts  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  benefits  for  many  millions  of  social 
security  recipients:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  taxation  of  any  portion  of  social 
security  benefits  would  be  an  unfair  burden 
on  social  security  beneficiaries  and  would 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  In  the  social  security  program,  and 
therefore  the  Senate  should  not  enact  any 
legislation  allowing  any  taxation  of  social 
security  benefits. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  Advisory  Coimcil  re- 
cently submitted  a  report  to  Congress 
recommending  that  one-half  of  social 
security  benefits  be  subject  to  Federal, 
State  and  local  taxation.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  this  recommendation  is 
inappropriate  and  that  the  Senate  of 


the  United  States  remains  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  social 
security  earnings. 

Throughout  its  40-year  history,  pay- 
ments  from  social  security  have  been  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  This  treatment  is 
part  of  the  overaU  covenant  between  the 
^erican  people  and  their  Government 
It  is  a  matter  of  trust.  We  cannot  change 
the  rules  that  will  apply  after  millions 
or  Americans  have  ungrudgingly  paid 
into  the  social  security  system  in  return 
for  the  promise  that  their  benefits  would 
not  be  subject  to  taxation. 

As  one  Senator,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  oppose  this  recommen- 
aation  in  any  manner  necessary  I  am 
COTivlnced  that  many  of  my  coUeagues 
leei  the  same  way.  This  proposal  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  anguish  among 
my  constituents,  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  put  those  fears  to 
rest.  By  acting  on  this  resolution  and 
expressing  our  commitment,  we  can 
demonstrate  to  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens that  this  Congress  does  not  intend 
to  allow  all  or  part  of  their  social  secu- 
rity earnings  to  be  subject  to  taxation 

I  would  like  to  reprint  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  on  the  subject 
that  appeared  in  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AARP  Decries  ConNcn,'s  Plan  To  Tax  Social 
Sbcotiitt  BciroTTS 

The  Association  sharply  criticized  recom- 
mendations by  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  that  would  subject  half  of 
monthly  cash  benefit  payments  to  federal 
sUte,  and  local  Income  taxes  and  raise  the 
age  for  full  benefit  retirements  from  66  to 
68  sometime  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  recommendations  were  part  of  a  4<X)- 
page  report  submitted  to  Congress  last 
month  by  the  13-member  panel  of  outelde 
advisers  who  are  responsible  for  proooslng 
changes  in  the  nation's  largest  retirement 
system  every  four  years. 

AARP  applauded  other  Council  recom- 
mendations which  called  for  semi-annual 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  Social  Secu- 
rity cash  benefits  instead  of  once  a  year  and 
Improvements  in  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program. 

The  Association  said  that  the  tecommen- 
dation  to  tax  half  of  an  Individual's  monthly 
Social  Security  benefits  would  place  another 
financial  burden  on  retirees  who  already  are 
finding  It  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

According  to  the  Council,  an  estimated 
10.6  million  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
would  pay  an  average  $350  annually,  if  the 
I>anel's  recommendation  is  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. About  13.6  million  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity would  not  have  to  pay  taxes  because 
of  insulBclent  annual  income,  the  Council 
said. 

In  an  attempt  to  lower  Social  Security 
taxes  which  are  scheduled  for  another  large 
Increase  on  Jan.  1,  1981.  the  Council  unani- 
mously recommended  that  general  revenues 
be  used  to  finance  Medicare,  allowing  Social 
Security  taxes  paid  by  employees  to  be  re- 
duced to  6.6  percent  and  remain  at  that  level 
for  the  next  25  years. 

The  panel  suggesed  that  Social  Security 
coverage  be  made  mandatory  for  all  federal, 
state  and  local  employees.  This  would  be- 
come effective  for  all  those  hired  after  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  the  recommendat<on  is 
enacted  by  Congress. 
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The  Couaeil  alio  propoaed  tbat  benefit 
calculations  be  changed  for  both  the  lowest- 
paid  and  blgbeat-paid  workers  to  improve 
equities  in  the  oyatem. 

The  Aaaoclatlon  deplored  the  panel's 
failure  to  address  what  AARP  referred  to  as 
"fundamental  reform"  of  the  vast  Social 
Security  program.  "A  combination  of  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  trends  call  out  for 
fundamental  reform,"  the  Association  said. 

"High  inflation  rates  are  destroying  the 
pensions,  savings  and  living  standards  of  tbe 
elderly  and  undermining  the  fiscal  stabUity 
of  Social  Security."  AARP  aruged.  "At  the 
same  time,  demographic  trends  point  to  an 
aging  population  with  diminished  labor- 
force  participation,  creating  a  dangeroiis  de- 
gree of  dependency  by  the  elderly  on  gov- 
ernment programs." 

AARP  pointed  to  tbe  CouncU's  failure  to 
deal  with  current  work  disincentives  such  as 
tbe  earnings  limitation  test.  Elimination  of 
the  test  would  make  Social  Security  less  a 
form  of  social  insurance  and  more  like  a  true 
pension  program  through  which  benefits 
would  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right,  tbe  As- 
sociation said. 

"We  firmly  believe  that  the  single  greatest 
disincentive  to  an  older  person's  work  effort 
is  tbe  earnings  test,"  tbe  Association  said. 
"It  takes  away  one  dollar  of  benefits  for 
every  two  doUars  earned  over  $4,600  for 
beneficiaries  between  tbe  ages  of  66  and 
72.  Elimination  of  the  test  is  absolutely 
essential  to  tbe  well-being  of  the  elderly 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

Instead  of  maintaining  tbe  earnings  test, 
the  Association  said  tbe  CouncU  should  have 
proposed  its  elimination  and  the  addition 
of  actuariaUy  increased  benefits  for  persons 
who  delay  retiring  beyond  age  66. 

"One  of  tbe  reasons  the  Social  Secvirity 
system  has  served  the  nation  so  well,"  tbe 
Association  said,  "is  that  it  has  never  been 
a  static  program,  but  has  evolved  over 
the  years  In  response  to  the  changing  needs 
of  its  partlcipcmts  and  beneficiaries.  In  gen- 
eral, the  (Council  either  largely  Ignored  or 
fUled  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  currently  changing  needs  and 
demands  of  workers,  beneficiaries,  tbe 
economy  and  tbe  nation. "0 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMnTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL    OIL    AND    GAS    LEASING 
ACT  OP  1979—8.   1637 

uatmaan  ko.  ie84 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Metzbnbaum )  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  S.  1637,  a  bill 
to  establish  competitive  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  favorable  areas  within  producing 
geologic  provinces. 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Senate  on  March  4, 
1980,  I  predicted  that  the  unfolding  in- 
vestigation of  the  oil  and  gas  leaidng  pol- 
icies of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  reveal  that  the  UJ3.  Government  has 
been  defrauded  out  of  billions  of  dollars. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  existing 
leasing  system. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  a  substitute 
amendment  for  S.  1637,  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1979.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  Senator 
Mxtzenbaum  and  Senator  Durkin  have 


also  ioiaeA  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

I  commend  Secretary  Andnis  for  at- 
tempting to  remedy  the  ills  of  the  cur- 
rent leasing  system  with  S.  1637.  It  ex- 
pands the  basis  for  competitive  leasing, 
permits  the  use  of  alternative  bidding 
systems,  increases  the  maximum  tract 
size  that  can  be  leased  competitively,  and 
retains  the  5-year  lease  term  for  com- 
petitive leases  while  extending  it  to  non- 
competitive leases  (currently  set  at  10 
years). 

However,  the  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  providing  for  a  systematic  re- 
form of  onshore  leasing  procedures.  Un- 
fortunately, it  continues  to  perpetuate  a 
number  of  current  problems  and  iHt>vides 
only  a  partial  solution  to  others.  For  ex- 
ample, as  proposed  by  S.  1637 : 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  re- 
tains imnecessaiy  discretion  in  the  clas- 
sification of  lands  to  be  offered  for  com- 
petitive and  noncompetitive  leasing. 

Second.  No  provision  is  made  t<a  a  re- 
sponsive pubUc  nomination  system  that 
would  provide  periodic  guidaiice  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  tracts  to 
be  leased. 

Third.  No  regular  schedule  of  lease 
sales  is  required. 

Fourth.  The  present  system  of  govern- 
mental tract  evaluation  is  continued  with 
respect  to  competitive  leases. 

Congress  should  not  undertake  a  par- 
tial reform  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  My  substitute  amendment  provides 
an  effective,  comprehensive  reform  of 
onshore  leasing  procedvu^s.  The  follow- 
ing have  beoi  included  in  my  substitute 
amendment: 

First.  The  distinction  between  compet- 
itive and  noncompetitive  leasing  is  elim- 
inated. 

Second.  A  public  procedure  is  insti- 
tuted whereby  potential  oil  and  gas  areas 
can  be  nominated  for  leasing  on  a  quar- 
terly basis. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  re- 
quired to  hold  competitive  lease  sales,  in 
each  State  where  nominaticms  are  re- 
ceived, on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Foiirth.  The  traditional  Government 
exercise  of  undertaking  a  tract  evalua- 
tion prior  to  competitive  lease  sales  is 
eliminated. 

Fifth.  Alternative  bidding  systems  are 
permitted  in  order  to  get  a  return  of  fair 
market  value  and  reduced  lease  acquisi- 
tion costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  amendment  and 
the  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
sunoidment  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f(^ows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1684 

Strike  aU  after  tbe  enacting  clause  and 
insert  tbe  foUowing:  That  thU  Act  may  be 
cited  as  t^e  "Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 
Act  of  1980." 

SBC.  2.  Subsection  (a)  through  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  tbe  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oU 
shale,  gas  and  sodium  on  tbe  public  do- 
main," approved  February  26,  1930  (30  TTJ3.C. 
226(a)  through  (e)),  are  amende!  to  read 
as  follows  and  subsection  17(f)  and  foUow- 
ing are  relettered  accordingly: 


"a»c.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  lease  on- 
■bcce  FMeral  lands  for  oil  and  ■>•  devtfop- 
ment  by  compettttve  bidding  only.  Com- 
petitive bidding  aball  be  an  tbe  basis  of 
those  bidding  BTBtems  set  fortb  In  section 
8(a)(1)  of  tbe  Outer  Continental  Sbtif 
Uuids  Act,  as  t-""'*^  (43  t;.S.C.  1SS6), 
wblcb  tbe  Secretary  determines  would  maxi- 
mise competition. 

"(b)  At  least  once  each  quarter,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  invite  the  public  nomination 
of  areas  favorable  for  the  discovery  of  oU 
or  gas.  Any  area  of  tbe  pubUc  domain  tbat 
receives  two  or  more  pubUc  nominations 
and  which  tbe  Secretary  deteRalaea  to  be 
avalUble  and  sulUble  for  oU  and  gas  leas- 
ing shall  automatically  be  offered  for  lease 
by  tbe  Secretary  at  one  of  tbe  next  two 
scheduled  lease  sales.  Any  area  of  the  pvMic 
domain  that  receives  a  single  nomination 
in  two  succevlve  quarters  wblcb  tbe  Bten- 
tary  determines  to  be  available  and  eultaWe 
for  oU  and  gas  leasing  sbaU  automatlcaUy 
be  offered  for  lease  by  tbe  Secretary  at  one 
of  tbe  next  two  scheduled  leaee  sales. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  bold  competi- 
tive oU  and  gas  lease  sales  in  states  where 
tract  nominations  are  received,  on  a  quar- 
terly basis.  Such  sales  sbaU  conalst  of  an 
available  and  suitable  tracta  nominated  lor 
leasing  as  specified  in  SBC.  17(b)  and  any 
additional  areas  sdected  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  Interior. 

"(d)  Tbe  Secretary  sbaU  iasue  a  lease  to 
tbe  highest  responsible  qiialifled  bidder  for 
each  tract  offered  at  a  lease  sale. 

"(e)  No  lease  Issued  under  thto  section 
shall  be  for  a  tract  exceeding  five  tbouMd 
one  hundred  twenty  acres,  unless  tbe  aec- 
retary  finds  that  a  larger  area  is  neoeasary 
to  comprise  a  reasonable  economic  unit. 

"(f)  Each  lease  that  tbe  Secretary  lanaas 
un«ier  this  section  shaU  be  for  •«  »n"«^ 
period  of  five  years  and  so  long  tberearter 
iToU  or  gas  is  produced  »«  Jfy*"!^;^ 
ties  or  drUllng  or  well  reworking  operattona 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary  •"•  eonduc*** 
tbmon.  A  lessee  may  apply  to  «xtaid  tbe 
initial  term  for  an  additional  period  or 
periods  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  five  years. 
Each  extension  appUcation  abaU  Includejm 
nploratlon  plan  for  tbe  ««»«»«»«» ^^™, 
Tbe  secretary.  In  bis  «U«^*<«' ?*' "f^ 
the  initial  term  only  If  be  finds  that  b^ 
cause  of  adverse  technical,  eo'lronp™*^ 
or  economic  conditions  wblcb  are  beyond 
tbe  control  of  tbe  lessee,  the  leeeee  «imot 
adequately  explore  the  lease  during  "»e  Ini- 
tial five  year  term  or  any  extended  t«m.. 
NotMns;  in  tbU  subaecUon  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  existing  leasee. 

"(g)  AU  leasee  Issued  under  this  aeetlon 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  P*y«>«»*'2;  ^ 
leeaee  of  a  renUl  of  not  leea  than  WfOP" 
aci«  each  year  of  the  leaee.  KKsb  yeerls  leaae 
rental  sbaU  be  paid  in  a*!^*-  *  "J*^^ 
royalty  of  $4.00  per  acre  in  Ueu  o"«*5^ 
Bhiai  be  pavable  at  the  expiration  of  each 
lease  year  beginning  on  or  •^  •J»»--"i'J' 
of  oil  or  gas  in  paying  quantltlea  aa  the 
lands  leased. 

Sk;.  3.  Action  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  tbe  bidding,  nomination  and  lease 
orocedures  of  subsections  (a) ,  (b)  •nd(c)of 
Sec.  17  SbaU  not  be  considered  "major  Fed- 
eral acttons"  for  purpoaes  of  Unolementtog 
See  loa  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Nothing  In  this  subeectKm  sh^ 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  appUcation  of 
Sec.  102  of  that  Act  to  the  tasoance  et  a 
lease  under  Sec.  17. 

SK.  4.  Section  SO(a)  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary as,  IWO  (80  UJB.C.  187a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  tbird  sentence  and  Inewtlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  shaU  dla^tprore 
tbe  assignment  or  sublease  only  forlack  of 
qualiflcaOon  of  the  assignee  ormXtUmm  or 
for  lack  of  suflldent  bond:  Proeideo,  lum- 
ever.  That  the  Secretary  may.  In  his  dlacre- 
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necessary  for  this  pur- 

slnce  over  97  percent  of 

noncompetltlvely  and  an 

lease  serves  the  purpose 

interfest. 

The   proposed   subsection 
S^retary  of  the  Interior  to 
a  quarterly  basis  in  states 
nomlistions  are  received.  Sales 
trarts  qualifying  under  sub- 
as  tracts  which  the  Secre- 


really 


do<s  not  provide  for  regular 


1  his  subsection  directs  the 
o  the  highest  responsible 
tract  offered. 


longer  be  used  to  deny  the  high  bidder  the 
right  to  a  lease. 

Section  17(e)  :  This  section  sets  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  a  lease  tract  at  6120  acres  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  a  large 
unit  is  necessary  to  comprise  a  reasonable 
economic  unit. 

Existing  law  (subsection  17(b))  sets  the 
maximum  size  of  a  lease  tract  at  640  acres 
for  competitively  issued  leases.  There  is  no 
maximum  for  noncompetitive  leases  in  the 
law.  Past  regulations  have  set  the  maximum 
at  2560  acres.  The  Interior  Department  has 
proposed  that  thte  be  increased  to  10J240 
acres. 

Section  17(f) :  The  proposed  subsection  (f) 
sets  the  primary  term  of  a  lease  at  five  years 
Leases  producing  oil  and  gas  in  paying  quan- 
tities are  extended.  The  primary  term  may  be 
extended  for  up  to  an  additional  five  years  at 
the  application  of  the  lessee.  Such  applica- 
tions require  the  submission  of  an  explora- 
tion plan  and  approval  of  extensions  is  to 
occur  only  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
lessee  cannot  explore  due  to  adverse  tech- 
nical, environmental  or  economic  conditions 
This  section  is  not  to  affect  existing  leases. 

Existing  law  (subsection  17(e))  sets  the 
primary  term  for  competitive  leases  at  five 
years  and  10  years  for  noncompetitive  leases 
Leases  are  extended  for  production  In  pay- 
ing quantities.  Any  lease  on  which  drilling 
has  commenced  or  which  has  entered  a  co- 
operative or  unit  plan  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  primary  term  is  extended  for  two  years 
and  as  long  as  there  Is  production  In  payine 
quantities.  f  j     e> 

Section  17(g) :  This  subsection  provides  for 
minimum  rentals  of  not  less  than  $2.00  per 
acre,  paid  in  advance  and  a  minimum  royalty 
of  $4.00  per  acre  in  lieu  of  rental. 

Existing  law  provides  for  minimum  rentals 
of  50  cents  per  acre  and  a  minimum  royalty 
of  $1.00  per  acre.  This  subsection  provides  for 
a  $2.00  per  acre  rental  and  $4.00  per  acre 
royalty  reflecting  the  approximate  Inflation 
rate  since  1920  when  the  existing  law  was 
enacted. 

Section  3  directs  that  actions  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
bidding,  nomination  and  leasing  procedures 
In  subsections  17(a),  (b),  and  (c)  are  not  to 
be  considered  "major  Federal  actions"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act.  However,  this  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  application  of  section  102  of 
NEPA  to  the  Issuance  of  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Section  4  amends  section  30(a)  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  give  the  Secretary 
additional  authority  to  disapprove  a  lease  as- 
signment or  sublease  when  the  acres  to  be 
assigned  or  leased  are  less  than  640  acres  and 
in  Instances  where  an  overriding  royalty  ex- 
ceed limits  set  by  regulations.  The  limit  cur- 
rently set  in  regulations  is  5.5  percent  for 
stripper  wells.  The  purpose  of  this  additional 
authority  is  to  avoid  facturing  of  leases  into 
subeconomlc  units,  often  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation.  A  limit  on  overriding  royalty 
should  help  assure  fair  return  to  the  public 
for  use  of  its  oil  and  gas. 

Existing  law  permits  disapproval  of  as- 
signments only  of  separate  zones  or  deposits 
or  parts  of  legal  subdivisions  and  lack  of 
qualification  of  the  assignee.* 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OP  1980— S.  2258 

AMENDMXNT   NO.    1685 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Mc(3ovERN)    submitted  an  amendment 


intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  8.  2258.  a  bill  to  aUeviate  the  advers^ 
effects  of  the  suspension  of  trade  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  U.S.  agricultural  producers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee.  Mr.  Talmadge,  recently  in- 
troduced Senate  bill  2258,  the  "National 
Agricultural  Security  Act  of  1980,"  which 
seeks  "to  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  suspension  of  trade  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  US 
agricultural  producers,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  through  the  creation  of  an 
eniergency  grain  reserve  and  other 
actions. 

In  ardent  support  of  the  intent  of  this 
legislation,  I  offer  legislation  to  give  defi- 
nition and  identification  to  those  "oUier 
purposes"  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  act,  S.  2258. 

These  changes  seem  innocuous  enough 
yet  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  they  can 
have  far-reaching  consequences,  posi- 
rlY^'y  *5*cting  agricultural  producers  in 
this  Nation  as  well  as  hungry  thousands 
living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  less 
developed  nations. 

However  we  feel  about  the  President's 
J^n^^J  decision  to  embargo  the  sale 
or  17  million  tons  of  grain  to  the  U  S  S  R 
and  reactions  range  from  enthusiastic 
support  to  fierce  opposition,  we  doubtless 
all  share  the  view  that  U.S.  farmers 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  burden 
or  that  action. 

While  affecting  specifically  wheat  my 
amendments  would  not  only  help  pro- 
^LJ^  %•  ^*™e"  from  the  economic 
effects  of  such  a  surplus  on  the  market- 
but  It  would  establish  a  precedent  in  our 

5fitV°"^i''*',^  "^^  ^^^  developed  nations 
seeking  to  feed  their  suffering  peoples 

rOOD     SECURITY     RESERVE— BRIEF     EXPLANATION 

The  first  amendment  adds  the  word 
humanitarian"  to  the  reserve's  basic 
purpose:  "To  provide  for  emergency  'hu- 
manitarian' food  needs  in  developing 
countries."  The  "humanitarian"  purpose 
of  the  initial  legislation  is  obvious  How- 
ever, since  Public  Law  480  over  the  years 
has  served  a  variety  of  different  U.S. 
objectives,  it  is  best  to  enact  a  statute 
Which  expresses  our  intent  beyond  the 
possibUity  of  misunderstanding  Mr 
President,  import  needs  of  developing 
countries  may  grow  to  an  estimated  145 
million  metric  tons  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  and  yet  the  10  million  ton  an- 
?^  food  aid  level  agreed  upon  at  the 
1974  United  Nations  World  Pood  Confer- 
ence still  not  in  sight. 

Portions  of  these  enormous  shortfalls 
in  Imports  might  well  constitute  "emer- 
gency food  needs"  and  thus  qualify  for 
relief  under  the  food  security  reserve  in 
years  of  tightened  U.S.  supplies.  With  a 
reserve  of  no  more  than  4  million  tons, 
there  is  simply  no  way  we  can  use  It  to 
respond  in  any  significant  fashion  to  the 
ongomg  but  chronic  emergency  situa- 
tions of  countries  with  regular  shortfalls 
m  local  production  and  food  imports. 
Therefore,  I  am  proposing  limiting  the 
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use  of  the  food  security  wheat  reserve 
exclusively  for  "emergency  humanitar- 
ian food  needs." 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  reserve  be  made  available 
strictly  through  title  n  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  This  is  not  to  infer 
that  title  I  has  no  humanitarian  ac- 
complishment to  its  credit — one  need 
only  remember  its  instrumental  role  in 
averting  widespread  deaths  due  to  fam- 
ine in  India  in  the  midsixties. 

However,  title  I  is  less  typically  a  re- 
sponse to  the  poorest  people  in  the  poor- 
est countries — even  with  the  75  to  25  per- 
cent provision.  The  grant  food  aid  pro- 
grams of  title  n  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  clearly  and  effectively  humanitar- 
ian in  nature. 

They  are  operated  by  U.S.  private  and 
volimtary  relief  organizations  such  as 
CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the 
United  Nations  World  Pood  Program, 
and  to  a  far  lesser  extent  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  basis.  The  recipi- 
ents of  title  n  are  people  who  do  not  have 
the  option  of  buying  food  on  the  open 
market  and  would  simply  "go  without" 
in  the  absence  of  relief  efforts. 

The  programs  include  refugee  feeding, 
maternal  and  child  health  projects,  dis- 
aster relief,  food  for  work  and  school 
food  programs.  They  take  place  in  vir- 
tually all  of  the  poorest  coimtries  and, 
when  operated  in  middle  income  devel- 
oping countries,  they  are  located  among 
the  very  poor. 

Therefore,  the  reserve  would  be  desig- 
nated for  use  solely  on  a  "donation" 
basis  and  only  when  U.S.  supplies  are 
tight. 

The  third  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  terms  of  access  by  an  Administration 
to  the  wheat  in  the  food  security  reserve. 
S.  2258  specifies  that  most  of  the  re- 
serve's 4  million  tons  shall  be  accessible 
only  after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  declared  that  inadequate  commodi- 
ties are  available  to  meet  domestic  needs, 
export  demand,  and  food  aid  allocations, 
as  provided  under  section  401(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  However,  prior  to  such  de- 
termination, up  to  300,000  tons  may  be 
used  annually  to  "provide  urgent  hu- 
manitarian relief  in  any  developing 
country  suffering  a  major  disaster  as  de- 
termined by  the  President." 

I  support  the  idea  of  early  access  to  a 
portion  of  the  grain  in  reserve — because 
it  could  be  tremendously  helpful  in  a 
year  such  as  this  when  urgent  food  re- 
quirements exist,  commodity  supplies  are 
not  particularly  tight,  yet  most  available 
food  aid  is  committed. 

The  legislation  also  narrows  the  situ- 
ations in  which  up  to  300.000  tons  might 
become  available  in  a  given  year  and  to 
encourage  their  prompt  replenishment. 
This  language  is  identical  to  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  which  reported  out  a 
Pood  Security  Act  bill  on  February  27  of 
this  year. 

As  I  have  said  before,  our  concern  is 
largely,  but  not  singularly,  with  relieving 
the  U.S.  farmer  from  full  impact  of  the 
Soviet  embargo.  But  as  I  also  said,  a 
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proper  response  to  this  unforeseen  situ- 
ation can  have  a  positive,  advantageous, 
ripple  effect,  internationally. 

The  notion  of  "donation"  of  this  grain 
then,  strictly  for  emergency  humanitar- 
ian aid,  serves  two  central  purposes: 
First,  more  completely  insuring  that  tliis 
grain  goes  to  the  neediest  and  the  hun- 
griest, instead  of  being  sold  directly  to 
governments  which  will  be  likely  to  place 
it  on  the  market  for  those  who  are  al- 
ready able  to  purchase  food;  and,  sec- 
ond, insulating  this  surplus  grain  from 
the  world  market — thus  protecting  the 
commodity  price  and,  consequently,  the 
U.S.  farmer. 

That  the  neediest  are  receiving  this 
aid  in  efforts  to  literally  survive,  would 
more  surely  preclude  leakage  of  the 
grain  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  less 
grain  which  is  available  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, the  less  potential  for  diversion  of 
the  wheat  to  the  Soviets. 

Oiu-  food  aid  and  development  assist- 
ance programs  are  not  only  a  charitable 
benevolence,  but  a  long-term  investment 
in  the  kind  of  world  we  all  want. 

Chaimeling  the  proposed  wheat  re- 
serve through  title  II  of  Public  Law  480 
represents  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  dim 
view  which  much  of  the  less  developed 
world  now  holds  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  result  of  the  brutal  invasion  and 
continued  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  believed 
that,  whenever  possible  it  is  in  the  best 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
underscore  the  distinctions  rather  than 
the  similarities  between  the  world's  two 
superpowers.  At  present.  I  trust  that  most 
in  this  Chamber  would  agree  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wields  a  "propaganda"  ad- 
vantage in  its  appeal  to  the  world's  poor 
and  hungry.  Through  our  friendship, 
through  our  aid  to  those  truly  in  need, 
we  can  stamp  out  the  breeding  grounds 
from  which  communism  spawns  its  il- 
lusory principles.  Ideals  espoused  in  the 
doctrine  may  then  not  appear  as  a  last 
alternative,  a  last  hope  to  divert  con- 
tinued suffering  and  starvation. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
presents  the  United  States  with  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  American  view  of 
its  national  security  interests  and  its  ap- 
proach to  the  underdeveloped  world. 
Even  nations  sympathetic  to  the  Soviet 
Union  now  have  cause  for  concern  over 
the  desirability  of  their  friendship. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  often  viewed 
by  less  developed  nations  as  ready  to  ex- 
ploit opportunities  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage whenever  or  wherever  they 
emerge.  It  behooves  us  as  a  nation  at 
this  critical  juncture  to  take  a  more 
creative  approach  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  should  then  challenge  our  allies 
to  follow  suit  in  this  new  assault  on  the 
world  hunger  problem. 

While  simultaneously  punishing  the 
Soviet  Union,  working  through  the  legal 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  and 
making  a  forthright  effort  to  feed  the 
hungry,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 


would  emerge  from  the  Afghanistan 
crisis  in  a  stronger  world  position  that  it 
held  prior  to  the  Soviet  move.  It  would 
signal  to  the  world  that  we  perceive  the 
eradication  of  hunger  as  essential  to  a 
stable  world  enviroiunent,  without  which 
we  cannot  have  true  national  security. 

The  Emergency  Food  Reserve  Act 
establishes  a  precedent.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  serves  to  clarify  and  under- 
score the  himianitarian  intent  of  the 
emergency  food  reserve. 

In  a  year  when  negativism  and  defen- 
siveness  abound,  let  us  be  affirmative 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  I 
urge  prompt  adoption  of  a  food  security 
wheat  reserve  with  these  amendments 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  and  as  a 
measure  in  the  interests  of  us  all.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  previously  scheduled  for  April  17 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regula- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  budget  authorization  requests 
has  been  rescheduled  as  follows: 

On  April  28  subcommittee  will  receive 
testimony  on  the  proposed  authorization 
for  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  regulatory  pro- 
grams under  the  supervision  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Conservation  and 
Solar  Applications.  This  hearing  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  about  this  hearing  should  be 
directed  to  Benjamin  S.  Cooper  or  James 
T.  Bruce  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
224-9894.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   ENER3Y   RESOURCES  AND 
MATERIALS    PRODUCTION 

*  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  aimounce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Resources  and  Ma- 
terials Production,  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  1455,  to  further  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  201(a)),  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  Federal 
coal  leases  and  to  encourage  recovery  of 
certain  coal  deposits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  on  S.  1529,  for  the  relief  of 
Keith  C.  Hayes  and  Dorothy  Smith. 

The  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  April  15  at  10  ajn..  in  room 
3110.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  regarding  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  Thomas  Laughlin 
of  the  subcommittee  staff,  at  224-2564.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

coMMrrrcE  on  eneict  and  natural  resources 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  beginning  at  1:30  pjn. 
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to  hold  a  he  aring  on  S.  1388,  the  Omni- 
bus 0«other  nal  Energy  Commercial  Act. 
The  PREl  smiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMlirr  BE  ON   rOBXICN  ULATIONS 

Mr.  LEAILY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  onsent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  durliu  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  t.o  hec  r  administration  ofiQcials  on 
Pakistan  ani  I  Indian  nuclear  issues. 

The  PREJ  imiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


ON    VETERANS'    AFPAUtS 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

unanii^ous  consent  that  the  Com- 

erans'  Affairs  be  authorized 

duriiig  the  session  of  the  Senate 

beginning  at  2 : 30  p.m.,  to  consider 

s  1981  budget  recommen- 
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OFFICER, 
is  so  ordered. 
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ADDIT]  ONAL  STATEMENTS 


PHILLIPS: 
FIRM 


FAIR  BUT 


.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
Glenn  Phillips,   recently 
in  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
a  lay  magistrate  in  Arco, 
honorable  record  of  serv- 
cc^nmunity  and  the  State  of 
1  as  nationally  in  the  Vet- 
Wars.  The  imprint  he 
are  well  described  by  an 
1  he  Blackfoot  News : 
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as^gnment  In  Blackfoot.  During 
earned   a   reputation   among 
authorities  and  court  officials 
."He  let  the  kids  know  they'd 
one  magistrate  court  em- 


ip. 


justice  is  not  dead  in  the 
1  a  brand  of  justice  that  has 
jiublic  support.  There  are 
who  would  be  taken 
jke  Phillips'  stance  on  how  to 
.  uveniles.  but  he  draws  on 


Frontier 
West,  and  it ; 
widespread 
those,  no  ddubt, 
aback  by  Jud 
"shape  up" 
long  experienjce. 

As  the  Bla  ;kfoot  News  reports.  Judge 


Phillips  believes  that  placing  juveniles 
in  surrogate  homes  often  does  more 
harm  than  good,  because  it  com- 
pounds the  emotional  turmoil  a  child  is 
experiencing: 

Placement  In  surrogate  homes  usually  re- 
moves chUdren  far  from  their  natural  homes, 
Phillips  noted.  It  often  tends  to  break  famUy 
ties  and  makes  children  unsure  of  whether 
they  should  ally  themselves  with  their  nat- 
ural famUles  or  with  temporary  families, 
Phillips  said. 

Phillips  believes  that  the  best  atmosphere 
for  a  child  Is  at  a  natural  home,  guided  by 
family  rules.  The  court  shouldn't  overstep  a 
family  rule  unless  a  chUd  Is  In  physical  dan- 
ger or  unless  serious  parental  problems  are 
found.  Phillips  says. 

"The  strongest  pillars  of  our  community 
are  famUy  relationships,"  he  said. 

I  concur  with— Judge  Phillips  in  his 
assessment  that  the  family  should  come 
first,  and  children  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parents.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate has  recently  passed  legislation  en- 
dorsing this  approach,  by  discouraging 
foster  care,  and  encouraging  children  to 
remain  with  their  families  or  be  taken 
into  another  family  by  means  of  perma- 
nent adoption. 

The  courts,  Mr.  President,  should  not 
intrude  on  family  life.  Some  things  are 
sacred,  and  the  family  is  certainly 
among  them.  They  are.  indeed,  the 
strongest  pillars  of  our  communities. 

Many  of  the  cases  before  Judge  Phil- 
lips in  Blackfoot  were  truancy  and  de- 
linquency. The  judge  believes — and  who 
could  really  disagree — that  parents 
share  with  their  children  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  kind  of  behavior.  When 
parents  are  part  of  the  problem,  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  be  part  of  the 
solution. 

In  a  lighter  vein.  I  applaud  the  sen- 
tence recounted  by  the  Blackfoot  news- 
paper in  one  petty  larceny  case.  While 
orders  for  homework  and  essays  may 
seem  old-fashioned,  the  old  ways  can 
still  be  best.  In  this  case,  the  sentence 
was  to  write  an  essay  on  "Why  My  Ap- 
pearance in  Juvenile  Court  Embarassed 
My  Parents" 

Importantly,  Judge  Phillips  is  also  a 
strong  believer  in  the  role  of  education 
in  a  child's  upbringing.  Homework  and 
essays  need  not  be  meaningless  exercises. 
The  disciplines  of  school  can  be  as  valu- 
able as  the  lessons  learned. 

After  hearing  so  many  truancy  and 
delinquency  cases.  Judge  Phillips  con- 
cluded : 

The  surest  way  to  keep  children  out  oi 
the  courts  Is  through  a  healthy  home  life 
and  proper  schooling.  A  good  home  and  good 
schooling  will  make  a  good  and  responsible 
citizen. 

When  that  way  has  been  lost.  Mr. 
President,  it  must  be  found  again — in 
the  family  and  in  the  schools.  Sometimes 
stern  measures,  even  including  confine- 
ment, are  necessary,  but  such  firm  judg- 
ments must  be  fair,  the  way  Judge 
Phillips  made  them.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  STRATEGIC  QUICK 
FIXES 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March    14.    1980,   Dr.   William  R.   Van 


Cleave  presented  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Van  Cleave  has  outlined  suc- 
cinctly both  the  necessity  for  strategic 
quick  fixes,  and  the  best  options  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  Dr.  Van 
Cleave's  statement  for  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  op  Prof.  William  R.  Van  Cleave 
The  strategic  nuclear  force  (SNF)  portion 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  FY 
1981  budget  request  and  five  year  defense 
plan  describes  programs  that  are  too  little 
and  far  too  late  in  their  schedtUlng  to  meet 
the  threat  facing  us  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture.  In  recent  years  a  serious  disconnect 
has  grown  between  the  developing  threat 
and  the  ability  of  U.S.  programs  to  keep 
pace  with  It  and  stUl  accomplish  those  ob- 
jectives specified  by  declaratory  strateitlc 
policy 

Even  If  we  rely  on  analyses  proirided  by 
DOD — which  I  believe  to  understate  our 
problems  and  to  be  questionably  optimistic 
about  the  timing  and  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent programs — we  will  see  a  serious  trough 
of  U.S.  strategic  inferiority  facUig  us  in  the 
early-to-mld  1980s.  There  Is  Justifiable  con- 
cern that  If  we  allow  this  to  occur  It  would 
present  &  "window  of  opportunity"  to  the 
Soviets  where  military  advantage  might  be 
turned  Into  political  and  economic  gains 
detrimental  to  our  interests. 

This  loss  of  "essential  equivalence"  is  par- 
ticularly threatening  because  It  will  be  char- 
acterized by  dangerous  vulnerabilities  In 
major  components  of  our  deterrent  forces 
and  by  a  substimtlal  disparity  in  the  ability 
to  threaten — or  to  counter  threats  of— nu- 
clear war.  This  cannot  help  but  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  all  U.S.  military  forces,  and 
also  to  Influence  negatively  the  determina- 
tion to  use  these  forces.  The  Implications 
for  American  security  Interests  are  obvious. 
Administration  officials  have  acknowledged 
that  Soviet  strategic  capabilities  are  out- 
gaining,  and  even  surpassing,  those  of  the 
United  States  more  rapidly  tha..  anticipated 
In  program  planning.  But  our  own  strategic 
force  planning  proceeds  at  a  rather  leisurely 
business-as-usual  pace.  In  the  FY  1980  DOD 
Report  Secretary  Brown  stated  that  "our 
most  serious  concerns,  which  we  need  to  act 
now  to  meet,  are  about  the  period  of  the 
early-to-mld  1980's."  The  FY  1981  report  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  warns  that  we  face 
"a  period  of  particular  risk  in  the  early 
1980's  .  .  .  before  U.S.  Initiatives  now  pro- 
grammed can  take  effect."  You  have  heard 
General  Jones  testify  that  the  Soviets  have 
"at  least  strategic  equality"  today;  that  their 
relative  momentum  will  give  them  an  ad- 
vantage in  most  of  the  major  strategic  force 
comparisons  in  the  early  l980's:  and  that 
"this  progressive  shift  in  the  strategic  bal- 
ance will  continue  Into  the  latter  part  of  the 
1980's."  General  Ellis  recently  presented  sup- 
porting analyses  depicting  this  In  the  most 
somber  terms. 

This  situation  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  a  determined  Soviet  effort  to  achieve  stra- 
tegic superiority  at  the  same  time  that  U.S. 
strategic  programs  have  been  unilaterally 
delayed,  constrained  by  SALT,  or  cancelled 
outright.  While  our  strategic  nuclear  force 
spending  has  been  declining  during  the  SALT 
decade,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union — which  was 
already  double  our  annual  rate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade — has  been  increasing. 
The  FY  1981  Defense  Report  states  that  So- 
viet annual  SNF  outlays  reached  3.3  times 
our  own  by  1978:  and  many  believe  that  to 
be  a  conservative  estimate.  Secretary  Brown 
warned  last  year  that  this  gap  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  efforts  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  without  a  dangerous  weakening  of 
the  U.S.  deterrent.  Yet  It  does  continue.  De- 
spite all  evidence  of  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
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lems  we  face,  and  despite  what  President 
Carter  terms  a  "dramatic  change  in  my  own 
opinion  of  what  the  Soviets'  ultimate  goals 
are."  the  funding  request  in  the  FY  1981 
budget  for  SNF  programs  remains  low.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  has  outspent  us  on  strategic 
force  capabilities  during  the  papt  decade  by 
•lSO-200  bilUon  and  is  continuing  to  put  over 
three  times  the  resoiurces  Into  strategic 
forces  as  we,  how  do  we  close  the  gap  and 
avoid,  In  a  timely  fashion,  this  dangerous 
weakening  of  our  deterrent? 

The  FT  1980  and  FY  1981  DOD  Reports, 
under  the  rubric  of  a  "coxuitervalling  strat- 
egy" (the  name  Is  newer  than  the  strategy, 
acknowledges  the  FY  1981  Report) ,  set  forth 
quite  ambitious  objectives  and  requirements 
for  our  SNF.  Olven  current  programs  and 
funding,  I  do  not  believe  there  to  be  much 
realistic  likelihood  that  our  forces  will  meet 
many  of  those  criteria  In  the  decade  ahead; 
and  I  am  seriously  concerned  that  they  may 
not  safely  meet  even  more  modest  ones.  Stra- 
tegic and  crisis  stability  are  not  assured  for 
the  period  of  the  early-to-mld  I980's.  That 
period,  at  least,  given  the  present  business- 
as-usual  approach,  will  be  one  of  strategic 
Inferiority  and  Insecurity. 

Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  avoid 
this?  Current  programs,  supported  by  official 
statements,  imply  that  we  can  do  very  little 
to  change  the  situation  until  the  late  1980's. 
In  his  FY  1980  Report  General  Jones  pointed 
out  with  apparent  agreement  that  many  now 
believe  that  "regardless  of  U.S.  actions,  So- 
viet strategic  capability  will  continue  to  In- 
crease relative  to  that  of  the  United  States 
through  the  mld-1980'8." 

I  do  not  agree.  There  are  options  avaUable 
to  strengthen  our  SNF  more  rapidly  than 
now  planned,  and  to  reduce  significantly  the 
disadvantages  and  risks  we  now  face  in  the 
coming  years.  These  cannot  be  accomplisbed 
by  minuscule  increases  In  spending,  but 
neither  are  the  costs  anywhere  near  economi- 
cally prohibitive.  Mostly  It  Is  a  matter  of 
determination. 

In  my  view  the  highest  national  priority 
should  be  given  to  Identifying  and  fixing  the 
weaknesses  In  our  strategic  posture  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Minor  percentage  Increases  In 
defense  spending,  even  If  real  rather  than 
fictional,  and  our  normal  approach  to  SNF 
modernization  will  not  retrieve  the  situa- 
tion In  time;  and  If  not  In  time  perhaps 
not  at  aU.  At  this  point  of  time  a  new 
departure  la  called  for,  a  more  vigorous  effort 
based  upon  a  prudent  appreciation  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

In  the  Fall  of  1977  a  group  of  defense 
specialists,  concerned  that  the  disparity  In 
the  strategic  programs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  would  produce  this 
period  of  Insecurity  more  quickly  than 
anticipated,  formed  the  "Strategic  Alterna- 
tives Team"  under  my  chairmanship.  The 
Team's  principal  concern  was  with  meeting 
a  Soviet  threat  that  seemed  very  likely  to 
reach  unacceptable  dimensions  in  the  early- 
to-mld  1980's  well  before  the  U.S.  could 
respond  given  ordinary  programs,  funding, 
and  lead  times.  The  task  the  Team  set  for 
Itself  was  to  see  whether  options  do  exist  to 
Improve  our  SNF  more  rapidly  than  planned. 
Our  initial  focus  was  on  options  that  might 
produce  significant  results  within  one- 
thousand  days.  These  came  to  be  called 
"quick  fixes." 

Some  of  the  Team's  work  was  presented 
early  last  year  in  a  book  published  by  the 
National  Strategy  Information  Center: 
"Strategic  Options  for  the  Early  Eighties: 
What  Can  Be  Done?"  An  up-date  was  pre- 
sented In  my  October,  1979  SALT  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee; 
and  I  have  appended  to  my  statement  today 
a  summary  of  selected  examples.  My  major 


point,  and  that  of  the  Strategic  Alternatives 
Team,  is  that,  whatever  one's  preferences 
aihong  these  options,  we  do  have  a  variety 
of  actions  that  could  significantly  improve 
our  strategic  posture  effectively  and  In  a 
much  more  timely  fashion  than  the  course 
upon  which  we  are  now  embarked. 

The  Strategic  Alternatives  Team's  work 
has  apparently  had  some  success  in  arousing 
or  reinforcing  Interest  outside  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Within  the  Government,  how- 
ever, there  Is  Uttle  evidence  that  the  work 
or  its  general  message — which  has  not  been 
refuted — have  had  any  Impact  on  policies 
or  programs.  When  officials  have  been  moved 
to  articulate  some  reaction,  it  has  generally 
been  to  dismiss  quick  fixes  <is  unnecessary, 
unreliable,   or   simply   uninteresting. 

Nearly  the  one-thousand  days  that  we 
initially  adopted  as  a  time  frame  have  passed 
since  the  Strategic  Alternatives  Team  was 
Initiated,  and  little  has  been  done,  while 
the  threat  has  grown  closer.  Despite  a  sea- 
change  in  national  awareness  and  public 
attitudes  toward  defense.  Administration 
restraint  in  the  face  of  the  continued  Soviet 
buUdup  has  persisted.  Strategic  programs 
have  been  characerized  by  low  funding,  delay, 
indecision,  and  an  apparent  concern  for  the 
1990's — perhaps  based  upon  mistaken  res- 
ignation about  the  1980'8.  The  time  wasted 
has  certainly  reduced  our  ability  to  do  much 
about  the  next  two  or  three  years — ^the 
trough  or  bathtub  shown  in  analytical  com- 
parison charts  will  necessarily  deepen  during 
that  time.  But  I  believe  that  we  can  more 
effectively,  more  rapidly,  and  more  certainly 
pull  out  of  It  If  we  undertook  a  concerted 
program  of  SNF  "quick  fixes"  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Strategic  Alternatives 
Team. 

QtncK  PIXXS 

Before  turning  to  strategic  nuclear  force 
problems  and  options,  I  should  clarify  the 
nature,  purposes,  and  limits  of  strategic 
force  quick  fixes.  Quick  fixes  to  our  SNF. 
simply  stated,  are  worthwhile  Improvements 
that  can  be  more  rapidly  achieved,  compared 
to  what  are  now  regarded  as  "normal"  pro- 
gram lead  times.  Such  quick  fixes  are  not 
necessarily  easy,  cheap,  or  short-Uved  in 
their  effectiveness.  In  no  way  should  they  be 
disparaged  by  derogatory  references  to 
"band-aid"  approaches.  Their  emphasis,  how- 
ever, would  be  on  what  can  be  accomplished 
rapidly,  to  meet  urgent  problems,  rather 
than  what  may  seem  optimal  In  the  long 
run.  That  does  not,  however,  mean  that 
there  need  be  an  incompatibility  between 
quick  fixes  and  long-range  considerations. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  approach  does  not 
Imply  that  strategic  force  requirements  can 
be  met  and  sustained  by  quick  fixes  alone. 
Quick  fixes  are  not  alternatives  to  sensible 
but  more  time-consuming  modemlEatlon 
programs;  they  would  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, less  hasty  approaches.  Their  purpose 
is  to  enable  a  safer  pursuit  of  long-range 
solutions,  and  to  help  hedge  against  the  faU- 
ure  or  delay  of  long-range  programs,  by  help- 
ing us  cross  the  dangerous  period  between 
now  and  the  long  term. 

I  need  not  remind  this  Committee  that 
our  recent  record  of  accomplishment  based 
upon  major  long-term  programs  Is  not  good. 
The  larger,  the  more  expensive,  and  the 
more  tlme-consiunlng  the  program,  it  seems, 
the  higher  the  risk  that  It  wUl  not  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  as  originally 
planned.  Equally  Important  Is  the  considera- 
tion that  "small"  force  problems  tend  to  be 
ignored,  to  grow  and  accumulate,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  attention  and  funding  are  focused 
on  a  very  few,  favored  major  programs.  Tb 
protect  major  programs  there  Is  a  tendency — 
encouraged,  of  course,  by  the  stringent 
budget   limitations  forced   upon  the   Serv- 


ices— to  be  parsimonious  in  the  ttme,  at- 
tention, and  funding  devoted  to  other  prob- 
lems and  programs.  It  is  time  that  we  look 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  problems  at 
band  and  to  ways  to  aUevlate  as  many  of 
them  as  possible,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  More 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  larger 
number  of  less  costly  and  less  time-consum- 
ing improvements  or  "fixes."  both  to  meet 
urgent  threats  and  because  these  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  likely  to  surTlve  budget- 
ary, environmental,  and  otber  poUtlcftI 
pressures. 

MAJOR  SlfF  PkOBtsm 

I  need  not  detail  to  this  Committee  the 
pressing  problems  with  our  SNF.  The  ex- 
treme vulnerability  of  our  ICBM  force  In 
the  immediate  future  Is  clear  and  officially 
acknowledged.  General  AUen's  recent  letter 
to  Chairman  Price  states  emphatically  that 
"survivability  of  our  ICBM  force  is  our  fore- 
most objective."  However,  the  U.S.  has  no 
program  to  meet  the  threat  as  it  arises  or 
for  several  years  thereafter;  and,  xinfortu- 
nately.  even  the  program  currently  designed 
to  relieve  the  problem  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  is  the  product  of  indedsiveness  and 
Is  beset  with  uncertainties. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  "racetrack" 
or  loading-dock  system  would  succeed  op- 
erationally as  the  Air  Force  maintains,  but 
it  does  not  stand  the  critical  test  of  timeli- 
ness, its  projected  costs  are  suq>ect,  and  I 
believe  it  faces  severe,  time-consunUng  poUtl- 
cal  and  environmental  obstacles.  Some  have 
even  suggested  that  the  Administration  ex- 
pects It  to  "self-destruct"  after  the  fate  of 
SALT  U  and  the  Presidential  election  have 
been  determined. 

If  that  is  the  case  and  we  have  provided 
ourselves  no  hedges  against  it,  we  are  set  on 
the  road  to  launch-on-wamlng,  a  reckleas 
and  uncertain  course  of  action  that  no  na- 
tion with  our  resources  should  ever  need  re- 
sort to  In  desperation. 

In  my  view,  then,  the  money  requested  by 
the  Administration  for  the  overall  ICBM 
modemlzatlcm  program  should  be  author- 
ized; Indeed,  It  should  be  increased.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  MX  missile  development  pro- 
ceed as  planned,  but  I  would  also  like  to  see 
a  serious  R&D  effort  this  year  devoted  to 
canisterizing  and  upgrading  Mlnutwnan  III 
and  the  beginning  of  a  major  ocmcuirent 
development  effort  for  a  new,  smaller  ICBM 
(which  might  lend  itself  more  readily  to  con- 
cealment and  nioblUty  measures).  In  order 
to  hedge  against  a  different  political  deci- 
sion on  basing  (hardly  unlikely  given  the 
number  of  changes  over  the  past  year) ,  I  be- 
lieve that  R&D  for  this  year  should  go 
roughly  equally  Into  the  presently  planned 
system  and  Into  keeping  the  vertical  MPS 
system  viable,  while  reducing  the  lead  time 
for  both.  This,  I  beUeve.  would  provide  a 
more  prudent  hedge  than  locking  ouraelves 
Into  the  current  system  alone,  while  ignor- 
ing entirely  the  Interim  possibility  <tf  re- 
baalng  Mlnuteman  m  In  vertical  MPS 
around  existing  deployment  sites. 

For  myself,  and  speaking  for  tiie  Strategic 
Alternatives  Team,  I  continue  to  beUeve  that 
the  latter  option  Is  still  the  meet  tUaety,  the 
most  cost-effective,  and  the  most  likely  to 
succeed  as  a  program.  A  year  ago  Gtaural 
Allen  wrote  this  Committee  staUng  tbat: 
"Modifying  a  Mlnuteman  III  for  deployment 
in  vertical  shelters  requires  only  about  two 
years,  consequently  the  pacing  Item  In  this 
case  would  be  development  and  deployment 
of  the  baaing  mode,  both  for  IOC  and  FOG." 
Vertical  MPS  basing  could  probably  be  pro- 
vided fairly  sborUy  thereafter. 

Foeuslng  on  the  ICBM  yulnerablUty  prob- 
lem tends  to  divert  attention  from  otber 
force  problems,  which  are  pethmpa  equaUy 
severe  and  urgent.  The  B-62  force  has  lerl- 
ous,  oommonly  understated,  defldendoa  that 
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definitely  been  shown  that  all  the  resources 
of  science  and  invention  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  problem  is  far  too  important 
and  too  urgent  to  be  left  to  the  casual  en- 
deavours of  individuals  or  departments.  The 
whole  weight  and  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  en- 
deavour to  find  a  solution.  All  decent  men 
and  all  honourable  Governments  are  equally 
concerned  to  obtain  security  .  .  .  and  to 
achieve  it  no  effort  and  no  sacrifice  is  too 
great." 

SxraiMAXT  OvEKViEw:  FY  1981-198S 
Development  of  the  MX  missile  with  Con- 
current Development  of: 

(a)  Canlsterlzed  M'NtTTEMAN  m. 

(b)  Upgraded  MINUTEMAN  HI. 

(c)  New,  smaller  ICBM. 

R&D  on  ICBM  Rebaslng  (in  FY  1981) : 

(a)  Areas  Common  to  Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal MPS. 

(b)  Reduce  lead  time  on  both  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  MPS. 

Accelerate  rebaslng  for  MINUTEMAN. 

Upgrade  MINUTEMAN  III  accuracy,  reopen 
production,  deploy  more. 

Equip  all  MINUTEMAN  HI  with  MK12-A. 

Rebase,  Re-engine.  Harden,  and  Increase 
Alert  B-52  force. 

Accelerate  and  Increase  production  and 
deployment  ALCM,  SLCM,  OLCM. 

20-28  ALCM  on  all  B-52  Gs. 

Produce  B-IA. 

Accelerate  TRIDENT  I  missile  for  deploy- 
ment entire  Poseidon  submarine  force. 

Retain  Polaris  submarines  and  equip  with 
SLCM. 

C  redirected  program,  double  budget. 

Enhance  Civil  Defense  program. 

Continental  and  Expanded  Theater  Air  De- 
fense Program. 

Accelerate  ABM  RDT&E.  initial  focus  on  an 
ICBM  supplemental  defense.^ 


EULOGY  TO  PROFESSOR  EMERITUS 
SHELDON  GLUECK  OP  HARVARD 
LAW  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  sad- 
dened, as  I  was  to  learn  of  the  death, 
last  week,  of  Prof.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Ros- 
coe  Pound  Professor  Emeritus  at  Har- 
vard Law  School. 

Professor  Glueck,  with  his  wife.  Dr. 
Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  who  predeceased 
him,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Their 
first  book,  published  in  1922,  is  still  con- 
sidered a  landmark  study  of  prisons  and 
reformatories.  A  1950  book  entitled  "Un- 
ravelling Juvenile  Delinquency,"  has  also 
had  a  major  impact  on  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  prevent  it. 

While  a  student  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  frequent 
dinner  guest  at  the  Glueck  home.  It  was 
also  my  privilege  to  host  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Glueck  on  one  of  their  visits  to  Hawaii. 
My  sadness  upon  Dr.  Olueck's  death  is 
tempered  by  happy  memories  of  those 
times  and  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
leaves  behind  timeless  studies  of  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
may  find  it  of  interest,  I  request  that 
the  text  of  an  article  about  Professor 
Glueck  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  12,  1980] 
Dexinquenct    AtrrHORmr    Sheldon   Oltteck 
Dies 
(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 
Sheldon  Glueck,  83.  a  professor-emeritus 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  a  noted  au- 
thority on  Juvenile  delinquency,  criminol- 
ogy and  penology,  died  Monday  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Hospital  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack. 

With  his  wife,  Eleanor  Touroff  Glueck, 
who  died  in  1972,  Mr.  Glueck  wrote  several 
pioneering  studies  on  the  causes  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  They  concluded  that  family 
factors,  such  as  parental  supervision  or  the 
lack  of  it,  were  more  important  in  con- 
tributing to  delinquent  behavior  than  gen- 
eral social  conditions  such  as  poverty  and 
poor  neighborhoods. 

The  Gluecks  also  developed  a  set  of  "so- 
cial prediction  tables,"  which  have  been  used 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  ranging  up  to  90 
percent,  to  identify  potential  criminals 
while  they  are  still  young  children. 

Among  other  places,  the  Glueck  tables 
have  been  tested  in  Washington.  They  also 
have  been  iised  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  Gluecks'  major  work  included  "Un- 
raveUlng  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  which 
was  published  in  1950.  It  was  based  on  a 
10-ye£u-  comparison  of  500  delinquent  boys 
with  500  nondelinquents,  all  of  them  from 
families  with  low  incomes.  In  1968,  they 
published  a  follow-up  on  their  1950  book.  To- 
gether with  numerous  Intermediate  studies, 
the  two  books  constitute  the  first  efl'ort  to 
understand  the  causes  of  delinquency  that 
involved  a  control  group  of  nondelinquents. 

The  Gluecks  concluded  that  a  child's 
future  behavior  chiefly  depended  on  Ave 
factors:  the  father's  discipline,  the  mother's 
supervision,  the  father's  affection,  the 
mother's  affection,  and  family  cohesiveness. 
These  factors,  they  said,  have  more  bearing 
on  whether  a  child  becomes  delinquent  than 
poverty,  surroundings  and  even  the  lack  of 
a  father  in  the  family. 

On  these  findings,  the  Gluecks  based  their 
"social  prediction  tables."  They  became  a 
useful  tool  in  forecasting  potentially  delin- 
quent behavior  in  children  by  the  age  of  10. 

In  addition  to  the  work  he  did  with  his 
wife.  Mr.  Glueck  also  conducted  extensive 
studies  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  and  its 
relation  to  mental  disorders  and  on 
penology. 

He  was  an  adviser  to  Robert  H.  Jackson,  the 
chief  U.S.  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials,  and  later  wrote  extensively  on 
this  subject. 

Throughout  his  career  he  called  for  a 
higher  standard  of  training  for  correctional 
personnel,  police,  Judges,  lawyers  and  others 
involved  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Glueck  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academic  center  for  the  study 
of  the  criminal  law  and  the  psychodynamlcs 
of  crime  that  would  encompass  such  fields 
as  economics,  sociology,  political  science, 
biology  and  psychiatry.  "Professlonalization." 
he  said  at  that  time,  "means  not  only  rele- 
vant education  and  training  but  dedication 
to  an  ideal  of  service  beyond  the  pressmg 
task  of  earning  a  living." 

In  1937,  in  a  speech  in  Washington,  he 
expressed  similar  views  in  blunter  terms. 

"Men  unfitted  for  their  Jobs  are  hindering 
the  progress  that  should  have  advanced  with 
that  In  other  fields  by  their  Incapacity  to 
deal  with  delinquents,"  he  said.  "In  nearly 
every  community,  the  police  force  consists 
of  a  group  of  men  who  believe  that  crime  pre- 
vention consists  of  enforcement  of  law  by 
the  nightstick." 

Mr.  Glueck  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 
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on  Aug.  15,  1896.  His  family  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  6.  He  grew  up 
in  Milwaukee,  served  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  I,  and  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1920,  the  year  he 
became  an  American  citizen.  That  also  was 
the  year  that  Mr.  Glueck  earned  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity Law  School  here.  He  then  went  to 
Harvard,  where  he  earned  a  doctorate  In 
1924. 

It  was  while  at  Harvard  that  he  met  his 
wife.  He  was  studying  law,  psychology  and 
sociology.  She  was  studying  education.  They 
were  married  in  1922. 

From  1925  to  1929,  Mr.  Glueck  taught  In 
Harvard's  department  of  social  ethics.  In 
1929,  be  moved  to  the  faculty  of  the  law 
school.  In  1950,  he  was  named  the  first 
Roscoe  Pound  Professor  of  Law.  He  was 
named  professor-emeritus  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1963. 

Among  the  many  awards  the  Gluecks  re- 
ceived were  the  August  VoUmer  Award  of 
the  American  Society  of  Criminology. 

The  Gluecks'  only  child,  Anita  Joyce  Ros- 
berg,  died  in  1956. 

Mr.  Glueck,  who  lived  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  survived  by  a  sister.  Rose  Golden  of  Wash- 
ington.9 

SENATOR    BOB    DOLE    ANNOUNCES 
END  OF  QUEST  FOR  PRESIDENCY 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas,  Sen- 
ator Robert  Dole. 

Last  Saturday,  in  Lawrence.  Kans., 
Bob  Dole  announced  the  end  of  his  quest 
for  the  Presidency.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate end  to  a  10-month  long  battle  for 
the  Republican  Party  nomination.  His 
exit  from  the  race  was  in  the  same  dig- 
nified manner  with  which  he  conducted 
his  campaign.  His  voice  added  much  to 
the  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  Presidential  election  year  and  the 
American  people  and  the  Republican 
Party  have  benefited  from  his  presence. 

Mr.  President.  Bob  Dole  has  built  an 
impressive  record  in  his  19  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  He  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  a  thoughtful  and  influential 
leader  in  the  Senate  since  1969  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  8  years 
before  that.  Through  it  all,  he  has  been 
an  able  servant  of  the  people  of  Kansas. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  he  pursued 
his  duties  in  the  Senate  with  impressive 
vigor.  For  the  most  crucial  4  months  of 
the  campaign  he  continued  his  duties 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  as  the  Republican  man- 
ager of  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  conference 
committee.  All  the  while  he  maintained 
a  95-percent  votmg  record.  As  a  constitu- 
ent, I  am  appreciative  of  his  tireless 
work  on  behalf  of  Kansas.  As  a  col- 
league, I  am  grateful  for  his  wisdom  and 
soimd  advice. 

When  Bob  Dole  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Presidential  race,  he 
had  some  sobering  thoughts  about  this 
aspect  of  the  American  political  process. 
I  commend  his  views  to  all  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  I  ask  that 
Senator  Dole's  withdrawal  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 


WITHORAWAL    STATEMEMT 

On  January  26,  I  told  a  Kansas  Day  au- 
dience in  Topeka  that  Kansas  would  be 
the  first  to  know  when  I  made  a  final  deci- 
sion concerning  my  Presidential  effort.  So 
today,  I  formally  announce  my  withdrawal 
from  the  Republican  Presidental  contest.  It 
was  a  "long  shot"  from  the  start — but  worth 
the  effort.  For  a  nimiber  of  reasons  the  cam- 
paign never  developed. 

A    HOPE BUT    NO    XLLUSXONB 

Having  said  that,  let  me  emphasi2e  that 
I  harbored  no  illusions  about  the  odds  when 
I  announced  in  Russell  last  May  14.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  the  Republican  frontrunner 
then,  as  be  is  now.  There  were  also  other 
outstanding  candidates  to  contend  with.  I 
believed  then  that  if  Governor  Reagan's  sup- 
port eroded,  I  would  inherit  much  of  It — 
but  obviously  that  did  not  happen.  Reagan's 
support  was  solid,  hence  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  any  inroads  with  conservative  Re- 
publicans, and  difficult  to  develop  other 
■  ■  constituencies' ' . 

It  has  been  clear  for  quite  some  time  that 
I  did  not  have  the  time,  money,  manage- 
ment or  organization  to  remain  a  viable 
candidate.  But  in  any  event.  I'm  glad  I  said 
yes  ten  months  ago.  I've  met  thousands  of 
people  of  both  parties,  people  who  share  my 
concern  about  where  the  country  Is  going, 
and  how  it  can  be  turned  around.  It  was  a 
valuable  experience,  and  it  makes  me  feel 
better  than  ever  about  the  basic  strength 
of  the  American  people,  their  decency  and 
their  determination  to  prevail  over  any 
roadblock  on  the  road  to  greatness. 

A    JOB    TO    DO 

I  leave  the  race,  as  I  entered  it,  proud 
to  represent  the  people  of  Kansas  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  honored  to  give  voice 
to  their  concerns  about  national  and  inter- 
nationsJ  issues.  I  have  no  Intention  of  with- 
drawing from  those  debates.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Kansas  would  want  me  to 
retreat  from  the  great  issues  of  war  and 
peace,  and  a  healthy  economy.  I  believe  many 
know  of  my  work  as  Ranking  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Many  know 
my  record  on  agriculture.  Yes,  and  my  work 
on  health  care,  food  stamps,  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  veterans,  senior  citizens, 
and  others. 

It  is  that  record,  extending  over  19  years, 
that  I  believe  qualified  me  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Yet  there  was  a  confiict  that  took  its 
toll.  For  4V2  months  (October  through  Janu- 
ary) debate  raged  on  the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  Bill — which,  unfortunately  for  me  po- 
litically, came  at  a  crucial  time,  insofar  as 
the  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire  primaries  were 
concerned.  I  maintained  a  voting  record  of 
957c  while  managing  the  Bill  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.  I  campaigned  on  weekends  and 
during  Congressional  recesses,  but  it  was  ob- 
viously not  productive.  I  don't  really  com- 
plain about  this.  But  the  basic  irony  in  all 
this  is  a  bit  painful:  what  I  considered  my 
greatest  asset  in  the  Presidential  campaign — 
a  record  of  experience  and  performance  in 
the  Senate — actually  turned  into  my  great- 
est liability.  I  learned  very  quickly  that  when 
you  dcn't  get  started  early  and  cannot  be  a 
full-time  candidate,  it's  hard  to  raise  money 
or  put  together  an  organization. 

I  offer  no  excuses.  We  had  our  share  of 
problems.  But  I  have  learned  a  few  things 
about  how  we  nominate  and  elect  our  presi- 
dents. I  put  them  forward  now  in  the  hope 
that  the  candidates  now  in  the  race,  as  well 
as  the  media  who  are  so  infiuential  in  shap- 
ing perceptions  of  those  candidates,  will  heed 
some  disturbing  warning  signals. 

MEDIA   POLITICS 

Worrisome  to  me  is  the  tendency  of  recent 
campaigns  to  stress  campaigning  skills  over 


leadership  skills,  it  may  well  be  necessary 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  work  full-time  for 
four  years  to  launch  a  serious  campaign. 
This  means  that  candidates  who  already  hold 
office — who  are  presumably  partially  trained 
for  the  presidency  by  their  years  in  office, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  governing  proc- 
ess— operate  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  race 
for  funds,  delegates  and  media  attention. 

Equally  serious  is  the  way  In  which  the 
1980  campaign,  so  far  at  least,  has  jrielded 
precious  little  in  the  way  of  new  or  attractive 
solutions  to  the  critical  problems  confront- 
ing Americans.  Issues,  records,  visions — ^the 
indexes  by  which  we  have  traditionally  meas- 
ured our  candidates — have  been  swaUowed 
up  by  media  perceptions  of  who's  ahead  in 
what  state  in  which  week.  The  race  itself  has 
replaced  the  reason  for  running.  Momentum 
has  come  dangerously  close  to  replacing  ex- 
perience and  ideas  as  the  criteria  by  which 
we  choose  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

In  our  own  campaign,  I  sought,  properly  I 
hope,  to  capitalize  on  a  19  year  record  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  ocnnblned  with  ex- 
perience as  the  National  Chairman  of  my 
Party,  and  President  Ford's  running  mate  in 
1976.  I  talked  about  issues  and  proposed  spe- 
cifics to  address  the  problems  of  infiation. 
energy,  excessive  federal  regulation  and  di- 
minished respect  for  America  abroad. 

While  I  sought  to  address  Issues  which 
concerned  all  Americans  vitally,  media  at- 
tention focused  almost  exclusively  with  how 
much  money  I'd  raised,  who  my  campaign 
manager  was  or  where  I  stood  In  the  polls. 
Some  were  written  off  before  there  was  any 
real  attempt  by  the  media  to  focus  on  the 
candidates,  the  issues,  and  their  experience. 

A    WATEISKED   ELECTION 

To  those  who  have  departed.  I  thank  them 
for  participating  in  the  process.  To  the  can- 
didates who  remain.  I  wish  them  luck.  I 
wUl  work  hard  to  see  whoever  is  nominated 
in  Detroit  is  elected  in  November.  For  Amer- 
ica needs  a  Republican  Administration  to 
solve  our  worsening  economic  crisis  and  re- 
store a  sense  of  respect  for  the  flag  abroad. 

But  for  these  candidates.  I  also  ask  more 
attention  than  ever  lief  ore  to  the  grave 
issues  that  make  this  year's  election  a  water- 
shed in  American  history.  For  this  year  we 
will  make  decisions  in  the  voting  booth  that 
will  decide  for  decades  to  come  what  kind  of 
economy  we  wish  to  have,  what  kind  of  world 
leadership  we  wish  to  undertake,  what  prom- 
ises to  ourselves  and  mankind  we  will  keep. 

Tbe  stakes  are  enormous.  The  need  for 
rational,  detailed,  candid  debate  is  just  as 
great.  Insofar  as  my  voice,  raised  frcHn  tbe 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  can  contribute  to 
such  debate,  I  will  raise  lt.9 


SENATOR  MILTON  YOUNG 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Senator  Milton 
YouNc  is  more  to  me  than  just  a  Sena- 
tor from  his  native  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, he  is  also  a  cocitizen  with  me  of 
Arizona.  He  comes  to  our  delidhtful  State 
for  the  warm  weather,  to  eniov  golf  in  the 
few  times  he  can  get  away  from  his 
arduous  work  in  the  Senate.  Durincr  the 
four  terms  I  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  have  come  to  know  this  gentleman 
well  and  to  gain  verv  high  respect  for 
him.  He  is  honest  and  he  is  that  all  the 
wav  through,  and  that  shows  up  as 
clearlv  as  the  Sun  at  mlddav.  When  he 
tells  you  he  will  do  something  for  you  he 
does  it  without  question  or  without  ask- 
ing favors  back.  I  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed my  service  with  Milton,  and  then, 
there  will  come  times  when  I  am  home 
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;Y  OF  ARREST 
SHCHARANSKY 


Mr.  President,  I  j(to 
colleagues  in  soleinnly 
third  anniversary  of  the 
authorities  of  Anatoly 
Mr.    Shcharansky    is    a 
whose  only  crime  was 
emigrate  to  Israel  and 
who  voiced  this  desire.  He 
;p<mse  a  cruel  and  unjust 
in  a  Soviet  labor  camp, 
this  third  anniversary 
when  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrated    to   the 
disrespect  for  the  rights 
individuals.  The  brutal 
of    Afghanistan,    the 
of   Afghan   citizens 
outright  attempt  at  sub- 
f^Tce,  has  shocked  the  world, 
stand  idly  by  in  the  face 
oppression.  The  work 
SI  icharansky  that  led  to  his 
i^nprisorament  3  years  ago 
important  symbol  of  the 
for  human  rights  in 
I  visited  the  Soviet 
Ndvember    1978;    it   was   an 
d  squieting  experience.  Dur- 
I   delivered   an   address 
Soviet,  and  expressed 
oUection  to  obstacles  ham- 
eforts  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
;o  emigrate.  I  nnphasized 
the  people  of  the  United 
the   issue   of    guaranteed 
for  all  peoples, 
to  reaffirm  that  crucial 
We  must  continue  to 
stibngly  and  firmly  against 
Union's  blatant  violations  of 
and    dignity.    Recent 
sliown  that  the  juggernaut 
both   within  the 
and  beyond  its  borders, 
back.  I  join  my  col- 
marking  the  anniversary 
"  imprisonment  of  Ana- 
by   calling   for  his 
important   step   in   the 
drive  for  human  freedom.* 
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MED-EVAC  PROGRAM 


Mr.    President,    we 

about  the  high  costs 

in  the  United  States 

seeing  how  modem  medi- 

dividends  to  the  Ameri- 

lower  disease  rates 

.  But  today  in  the  State 

have  one  of  the  coun- 

medical  success  stories, 
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marks  10  years  of  ex- 
heroic,  service  to  the 
When  the  program 


began  in  1970,  82  percent  of  victims 
brought  into  the  State's  emergency 
rooms  following  automobile,  industrial, 
and  other  severely  traumatic  accidents 
died  almost  immediately  of  shock.  To- 
day, under  Med-Evac  those  figures  have 
been  reversed.  Now,  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  victims  survive  to  lead 
productive  and  useful  lives. 

"nils  extraordinary  statistic,  however, 
does  not  reflect  the  long  and  unflagging 
effort  that  went  into  building  the  Med- 
Evac  system,  which  has  been  heralded 
not  only  as  our  Nation's  most  sophisti- 
cated and  advanced  system  of  emergency 
medical  care,  but  possibly  the  world's. 
This  fact  was  borne  out  in  1976  when 
the  Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  conducted  a  simulated 
disaster  exercise  in  Baltimore's  Inner 
Harbor.  The  harbor  exercise  was  un- 
precedented in  magnitude  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  participating  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  individuals. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
conducted  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley 
the  exercise  was  the  culmination  of  more 
than  two  decades  of  meticulous,  step-by- 
step  preparation  to  build  an  organization 
with  the  capability  of  carrying  out  emer- 
gency medical  service  missions. 

The  chronology  of  the  process  which 
built  the  Med-Evac  program  was  recent- 
ly prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  10th 
anniversary  activities  and  I  would  like 
it  to  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  chronology  follows: 
Med-Evac:    Ten    Teau    of   Life-Savinc 

Service 
The  Maryland  Jnsitute  for  Emergency  Med- 
ical Services  Systems  had  Its  origin  in  the 
late  1950's,  with  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley  (Chair- 
man of  Thoracic  and  Cardiovascular  Surgery 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School ) 
and  a  team  of  medical,  engineering,  and 
mathematical  professionals  carrying  out 
studies  in  shock  on  laboratory  animals.  This 
pioneering  research  was  made  possible  by 
funding  from  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  1961.  the  Anny's  initial  grant  provided 
funding  for  the  first  shock  trauma  unit,  a 
2-bed  clinical  research  imit. 

In  1963,  the  substantial  research  data  back- 
ground In  shock  and  traimia  enabled  the 
awarding  of  an  tSOO.OOO  National  Research 
Center  Grant — which  would  go  toward  the 
building  of  a  "Center  for  the  Study  of 
Trauma." 

In  1964.  an  experimental  hyperbaric  oxygen 
chamber  for  research  was  acquired  through 
NIH  grant  funding.  The  chamber  was  sub- 
sequently used  to  treat  patients  with  gas 
gangrene  until  the  opening  of  a  new  larger 
hyperbaric  facility  In  the  Center  in  1969. 
While  continued  research  and  patient  care 
were  being  carried  out  in  the  mid  60's — plans 
were  being  developed  for  a  statewide  emer- 
gency care  network  system. 

In  1967,  negotiations  began  with  the  Mary- 
land State  Police  regarding  helicopter  trans- 
portation of  critically  ill  or  injured  patients — 
which  would  make  both  the  State  Police  heli- 
copters and  emergency  medical  care  facility 
cost-effective.  Funding  was  obtained  in  1968 
from  DOT  to  help  make  this  MED-EVAC 
program  possible. 

In  1969,  the  "Center  for  the  Study  of 
Trauma"  was  completed— a  5-story,  26-bed 
acute  care  facility— the  only  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Also  that  year,  an  imme- 
diate autopsy  program  was  developed  in  con- 
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Junction  with  the  Maryland  State  Medical 
Examiners  Office.  (The  only  Institution  in  the 
country  where  this  procedure  is  performed  ) 

In  March,  1970,  the  first  MED-EVAC  hell- 
copter  transfer  was  delivered  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Police  Aviation  Division. 

With  aU  these  projects  being  launched 
efforts  were  also  being  made  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  statewide  emergency  care 
network. 

In  addition  to  transportation  and  com- 
munication systems,  programs  for  educating 
ambulance  personnel  and  establishing 
"standards  of  care"  were  developed. 

In  1971.  a  formal  plan  to  coordinate  emer- 
gency medical  resources  across  the  state  was 
submitted  to  the  Governor. 

In  1973.  an  Executive  Order  was  issued  by 
the  Governor  which  established  the  first 
statewide  EMS  system  in  the  country  by  the 
creation  of  a  Division  of  Emergency  Medical 
Services  (DBMS)  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene.  At  the  same 
time,  the  center  was  given  autonomous  stat- 
us within  the  University  of  Maryland  as  the 
Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency  Medicine 

The  application  of  Maryland's  system  con- 
cept was  expanded  to  the  six-state  HEW 
Region  11^— becoming  the  Mid-Atlantic  Re- 
gional EMS  Council— the  only  regional  EMS 
consortium  in  the  country. 

In  1976,  the  "system"  was  further  expanded 
and  perfected  by  the  deslenatlon  of  "spe- 
cialty referral  centers."  which  include  a  Pe- 
diatric Trauma  Center,  an  Adult  Shock- 
Trauma  Center,  a  Bum  Center,  a  Hand 
Trauma  Center.  Intensive  Care  Neonatal 
Centers,  and  an  Acute  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Center. 

In  1976.  MIEMSS  conducted  a  Harbor  Dis- 
aster Exercise  program- the  first  of  its  Kind 
to  be  conducted  in  the  country. 

In  1978,  MIEMSS  established  the  first  com- 
prehensive statewide  EMS  commimlcatlon 
network  In  the  country— a  system  which 
links  together  MED-EVAC  helicopters  spe- 
cialty referral  centers.  48  hospital  emergency 
rooms,  and  over  350  ambulance  units  into  a 
telecommunications  network  that  features 
ECO  telemetry. 

The  Maryland  system  Is  still  today  the 
most  advanced  emergency  medical  system  in 
the  country— if  not  the  world.  When  the 
first  studies  In  shock  were  being  conducted, 
82  percent  of  the  patients  admitted  died 
shortly  thereafter;  today,  over  80  percent  of 
the  patient  admissions  are  now  survlvlng.c 


ONE    HUNDRED    AND   THIRTY-PIVE 
DAYS   AND  COUNTING 

•  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  that  it  is  clear  that  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  to  secure  the  release 
of  the  American  hostages  in  Iran,  the 
time  has  clearly  arrived  for  a  funda- 
mental reassessment  ot  the  approach 
the  United  States  has  taken  in  seeking 
the  return  of  the  hostages. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  watch  hopefully  each  twist  and 
turn  of  Iranian  domestic  politics  in  a 
matter  which  is  international  in  scope 
and  which  directly  affects  our  sovereign 
national  interest. 

Joseph  Kraft  in  a  Washington  Post 
article  on  Thursday,  March  13,  examines 
the  Iranian  crisis  from  the  new  perspec- 
tive which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

I  encourage  a  close  study  of  the  anal- 


ysis in  the  Kraft  article  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Who's  Conning  Whom? 

The  latest  bad  news  from  Iran  offers  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh 
start  on  the  hostage  problem.  The  admin- 
istration can  break  off  the  negotiations, 
assert  a  new  freedom  to  take  ominous  ac- 
tion and  let  Tehran  begin  to  worry  about 
what  Washington  will  do  Instead  of  the 
other  way  around.  But  such  a  change  would 
compromise  the  con  game  that  has  served 
Jimmy  Carter's  domestic  poUtical  interests 
so  well. 

The  con  game  consists  of  the  notion — 
sedulously  cultivated  by  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  fiacks — that  Iran 
is  run  by  a  bunch  of  crazy  weirdos  capable 
of  doing  anything  at  any  time.  Matters  are 
so  delicate,  the  argument  goes,  that  only  the 
president  can  manage  the  affair.  To  criticize 
Carter  on  Iran  Is  to  seem  to  be  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  the  lives  of  innocent 
Americans. 

The  Iranian  political  situation  in  fact  is 
not  a  mad  scene.  If  nothing  else,  there  Is  a 
clear  top  man.  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  and 
he  alone  has  the  power  to  loose  the  hos- 
tages. 

The  ayatollah,  to  be  sure,  has  political 
problems.  He  rules  as  the  well-nigh  divine 
embodiment  of  a  nationalist  revolution.  He 
has  to  keep  the  revolutionary  fires  burning 
bright  to  hold  his  followers  behind  him. 

He  Is  also  the  head  of  a  semi-modem  state 
heavily  dependent  on  trade  with  the  out- 
side world.  He  has  to  maintain  some  people 
in  government  who  can  manage  affairs  and 
keep  other  countries  Interested  In  doing 
business  with  Iran. 

The  hostages  have  at  all  times  been  the 
plaything  of  that  dual  requirement.  When 
they  were  seized  back  in  November,  the 
revolutionary  flame  was  burning  low  in 
Iran.  Troubles  were  breaking  out  on  all  the 
borders,  and  a  moderate  government  under 
Prime  Minister  Mehdl  Bazargan  sought  to 
assuage  the  difficulties  by  compromise.  The 
seizure  of  the  hostages,  which  the  ayatollah 
set  in  motion  and  then  endorsed,  put  an 
end  to  that  season  of  mellowness.  There  was 
a  new  surge  of  revolutionary  fervor.  The 
Bazargan  government  was  ousted.  The  aya- 
tollah swept  a  referendum  for  a  new  Islamic 
constitution. 

Briefly  the  United  States  threatened  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  some  kind  of  military 
reprisal.  The  Iranians  then  surfaced  with 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  the  Idea 
of  a  United  Nations  tribunal  to  assess  their 
complaints  against  the  shah  and  the  United 
States.  The  Carter  administration  accepted 
the  tribunal.  Thereafter,  working  through 
President  Abol  Hassan  Bani-Sadr,  the  aya- 
tollah pushed  the  United  States  down  a 
slippery  slope  where  one  retreat  followed 
another. 

First  the  United  States  Implicitly  accepted 
the  principle  of  an  international  group 
sitting  in  Judgment  on  the  actions  of  past 
American  presidents.  Then  it  agreed  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  that  the  tribunal  be 
made  up  of  Third  Worlders  and  left-wlneers 
sympathetic  to  the  Iranian  revolution.  Then 
it  accepted  the  idea  that  the  commission 
would  first  look  into  Iranian  complaints 
and  then  take  up  the  affair  of  the  hostaees. 
Finally.  It  accepted  the  principle  that  the 
ultimate  release  of  the  hosta<7es  would  be 
up  to  a  parliament  that  has  not  even  been 
elected. 

Having  won  point  after  point  after  point. 
the  ayatollah  refused  even  to  let  the  com- 
mission see  the  hostages.  In  desperation,  the 
commission  left  Iran.  Now  time  is  out,  and 
a  new  course  is  possible. 
Breaking  off  the  negotiations  is  the  obvi- 


ous course  open  to  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington could  then  sit  back,  arms  folded, 
and  say  that  since  the  Iranians  had  violated 
normal  diplomatic  rules  in  the  most  fla- 
grant manner,  there  could  be  no  further 
dealing  untU  the  hostages  bad  been  released. 
Simply  by  that  step,  the  administration 
would  at  least  arrest  the  steady  erosion  of 
the  American  position.  It  would  end  the  au- 
tomatic, and  costless,  accretion  of  more  and 
more  power  to  the  ayatollah. 

Pressures,  though  better  bad  they  been 
applied  earlier,  could  still  be  brought  to 
bear.  International  transfer  of  funds  can 
be  made  more  difficult.  IMstiibutlon  of  essen- 
tials Inside  the  country  could  easUy  be 
sabotaged. 

The  mere  threat  of  such  measures  would 
make  the  ayatollah  and  those  around  him 
feel  the  backs  of  their  necks.  Third  coun- 
tries— notably  the  Europeans  and  Japan — de- 
pendent on  oil  from  Iran  would  carry  the 
message  that  all  kinds  of  trouble  was  In  the 
offing  unless  the  ayatoUah  became  a  little 
more  reasonable. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  change  cannot  come 
easily  to  the  administration.  The  president 
would  have  to  admit  in  mid-campaign  that 
he  has  had  no  strategy  for  Iran  except  ap- 
peasement. He  would  have  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  been  the  principal  dupe  of  the 
Iranian  con  game.4 


SOVIET  SUPERIORITY  THROUGH 
SALT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  So- 
viet arms  control  pwUcy  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  Soviet  grand  strategy, 
and  the  Soviets  have  been  using  the 
SALT  negotiations  as  a  means  through 
which  to  enforce  their  growing  strategic 
superiority  over  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
following  article  by  Dr.  Colin  Gray,  one 
of  the  best  strategic  arms  experts  in  the 
world. 

The  article  follows: 

Arms  Control  In  Soviet  Polict 
(By  Colin  S.  Gray) 

From  Lenin  to  Brezhnev,  Soviet  leaders 
have  had  a  consistent  and  intelligent  view  of 
the  political-instrumental  value  of  a  positive 
declaratory  stance  vls-i-vls  questions  of  dis- 
armament and,  more  recently,  of  arms  con- 
trol. U  some  Western  officials  and  politicians 
ar»  disappointed  by  the  negligible  results  of 
protracted  East-West  arms-control  negotlajt- 
Ing  processes,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  unrealistic  expectations.  Soviet 
arms-control  behavior  in  SALT  and  MBPR 
faithfully  reflects  a  Soviet  political  culture 
that  Is  not,  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  wiU  be  friendly  to  familiar  Western  vi- 
sions of  a  more  stable  International  order. 
Soviet  arms-control  policy  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  Soviet  grand  strategy,  and  that  grand 
strategy  has  the  twin  objectives  of  defending 
and  enhancing  Soviet  secvirlty  interests. 

Unlike  some  American  Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Soviet  leaders  (any  Soviet 
leaders)  understand  that  international  poli- 
tics Is  a  story  of  continual  struggle  for  rela- 
tive advantage:  that  the  other  Superpower, 
objectively,  is  their  enemy;  and  that  they 
have  no  choice  other  than  to  seek,  patiently, 
global  hegemony  for  the  XTSSB.  Whether  or 
not  one  chooses  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  more  sinned  against  than 
slimer.  or  that  superficially  aggressive-look- 
ing behavior  really  refiects  a  deep  Insecurity, 
xenophobia,  and  paranoia,  the  fact  remains 
that  Soviet  foreign  and  military  policy  means 
harm  to  all  power  centers  that  it  does  not 
currently  control. 


Ibis  oonvenlently  simple  world  view  pro- 
vides useful  general  giUdance  for  military 
policy.  The  firm.  Indeed  unalterable,  oammlt- 
ment  to  the  long-term  struggle  for  ^ob«l- 
hegemony  inoculates  Soviet  officials  agalnat 
any  temptation  to  relax  military  competlttw 
effort,  save  for  tactical  prudential  reasons, 
and  virtually  guarantees  a  measure  of  nsallam 
in  Soviet  defense  planning  that  Is  generaUy 
absent  in  the  West.  The  Soviet  Union  desire* 
the  fruits  of  successful  war.  but  does  not 
w«nt  war.  Nonetheless,  the  alow  transition  of 
the  International  order  to  a  condition  where 
Soviet  Infiuence  is  preeminent  may — In  So- 
viet estimation,  reasonably  enough,  given  tlie 
premises — ^be  challenged  by  desperate  adver- 
saries. War  could  come  at  any  time. 

The  Soviet  approach  to  problems  (and 
opportunities)  of  security  owes  more  to  Rus- 
sian geopolitical  experience  than  It  does  to 
Soviet  ideology.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  West  has  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
a  malign  combination  of  Russian  Imperial- 
ism and  Soviet  Ideology.  The  two  have 
proved.  In  practice,  to  be  wholly  compatible. 
The  Ideology  provides  a  unlversallstlc  doc- 
trinal rationale  for  the  grosser  manifesta- 
tions of  Russian  imperial  ambition. 

The  undeniably  black  portrait  of  Soviet 
intentions  briefiy  sketched  above  should  be 
beyond  reasonable  challenge  in  1980.  The 
overwhelming  evidence  for  this  portrait  is 
provided  by  the  open  record  of  Russian  and 
Soviet  history.  Close  students  of  Russian 
history  and  culture  can  help  us  understand 
the  predatory  character  of  Soviet  policy,  but 
better  understanding  on  our  part  does  not 
render  the  Soviet  Union  much  less  danger- 
ous. (By  way  of  analogy,  our  society  physi- 
cally constrains  many  deeply  disturbed  peo- 
ple: They  may  be  ill  rather  than  criminal, 
but  the  danger  that  they  pose  to  the  rest  of 
society  Is  none  the  less  for  that.) 

the   U.S.SJl.:    A    CASE   rOR   TREATMENTT 

Some  Western  scholars,  and  even  a  few 
senior  officials,  have  approached  the  Soviet 
Union  as  though  it  were  either  backward  or 
disturbed.  Arms-control  processes  were  Iden- 
tified as  a  useful  Instrument  for  effecting 
Soviet  education  or  "treatment."  Neither 
Superpower  chose  to  pursue,  say.  the  SALT 
process,  for  a  single  clear  purpose.  Nonethe- 
less, one  can  argue  that  sufficient  historical 
evidence  is  in  for  the  claim  to  be  made  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  pursuing  almost  diametrically  opposed 
goals  in  major  arms-control  forums  (i.e..  in 
SALT  and  MBPR).  This  claim  does  not  con- 
tradict the  fact  that  the  Superpowers  can 
concert,  and  have  concerted,  their  diplo- 
matic energies,  both  on  arms-control  projects 
of  only  symbolic  significance  (the  Antarctica 
Treaty  of  1959.  or  the  Seabed  Treaty  of  1971. 
where  they  tend  to  find  it  relatively  easy  to 
agree  not  to  commit  acts  that  they  discern 
no  incentive  to  commit) ,  and  on  arms-con- 
trol regimes  that  bear  down  heavily  on  the 
freedom  of  possibly  embarrassing  (to  the 
Superpowers)  policy  choice  of  third  parties 
(the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  of 
1968,  for  example) . 

Paradoxically,  given  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  information  available  concerning 
arms-control  policy  discussions  in  the  West, 
It  is  much  easier  to  offer  succinct  and  fairly 
confident  characterizations  of  Soviet  arms- 
control  objectives  than  it  is  the  objectives 
of  the  United  States  and  its  close  allies.  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  has  a  steady  strategic 
doctrine  that  clearly  outlines  the  dangers  in 
the  world:  because  It  has  a  mlllUry  science 
of  war  developed  by  responsible  military  of- 
ficers, instead  of  a  highly  academic  strategic 
theory:  and  because  it  enjoys  an  effective 
fusion  of  political  authority  and  military 
advice  at  the  highest  level.  Soviet  arms- 
control   policy   Is   an   effective:    yet   clearly 
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subonUnat«, 
planning 

ProbAbly  1  tie  moet  dramatic  elementary 
my  to  dem  >iistrate  tbe  contrast  between 
the  successl  ul  Soviet,  and  unsuccesslul 
American,  a  tempt  to  coordinate,  military 
and  arms-control  poUcles  Is  to  point  to  the 
career  outcoiaes  of  ttae  leading  military  fig- 
ures on  the  t  ivo  sides'  SALT  delegations.  On 
the  Amerlcai  side,  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  Rowny, 
for  more  thai  i  six  years  the  JCS  representa- 
tive on  the  a  lLT  delegation,  retired  from  the 
Army  In  1971 1  In  order  to  testify  honestly 
against  the  SALT  U  Treaty.  On  the  Soviet 
side,  then  Co]  >nel  General  N.  V.  Ogarkov  was 
the  senior  S  tvlet  military  figure  on  their 
SALT  I  delegi  tlon  (1S60-7I).  He  went  on  to 
become,  in  Ja  auary  1977,  First  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Defenie  and  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  a  poBiU(  >n  he  still  holds. 

The  details  of  Soviet  SALT  policymaking 
remain  obscu'e,  but  the  best  recent  analysis 
available  in  Ijhe  West  (Thomas  Wolfe,  The 
SALT  Experl^ice,  Ballinger  Publishing  Co., 
Cambridge.  %i&as..  1979)  has  conflrmed 
what  long  ha^been  strongly  suspected:  Most 
of  the  detallep  analytic  work,  and  probably 
even  identification  of  the  tolerable  military 
framework  wiihin  which  negotiations  should 
be  conducted,!  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  Main  Ope^Uons  Directorate  of  the  So 
Viet  General  S 

WBCOT1ATION8 

Partly  for  raasons  of  ite  democratic  politi- 
cal character,  and  partly  because  of  genuine 
Intellectual  cotfuslon,  the  United  States  has 
never   enjoyedj  a   settled   understanding   of 
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what  arms-control  poUcy  could,  or  shoiUd, 
seek  to  accona>llsh.  Above  all  else,  the  US 
government  fafcs  never  directly  confronted 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  defense  prob- 
lems could  b^  solved  or  greatly  aUevlated 
through  timely  arms-control  agreements. 
Two  pervasive  1  underlying  beliefs  have  been 
f\mdamentally|  erosive  of  good  arms-control 
negotiating  ha  Sits  by  Western  officials: 

First,  there  1  >as  been  belief  in  the  myth  of 
progrew,  the  belief  that  Soviet-American, 
and  East-Wesi .  relations  are  evolving,  or 
could  evole— t>  mutual  benefit— etaolnaaa 
ever  more  coojieratlve  stages,  toward  a  po- 
litical conditkn  that  would  be  less  than 
entente,  but  i  lore  than  (Utente.  In  short, 
there  la  an  lnt<  matlonal  order  toward  which 
East  and  West  i  Tope  their  way.  in  which  risks 
of  armed  confll  ct,  and  particularly  of  armed 
conlUct  Involving  intercontinental  strategic 
weapons,  woul(  be  very  much  reduced. 

Arms  control  and  above  all  strategic  arms 
control,  was  se  in  as  the  Jewel  in  the  crown 
of  detente.  Ths  control,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, of  stratsglc  nuclear  arms  woiUd  be 
both  massively  symboUc  of  the  Joint  Super- 
power commlti  lent  to  a  safer  world  and  to 
improved  relat  ons.  and  shoiUd— in  and  of 
Itself — contribu  te  to  a  more  secure  interna- 
tional envlroni]  lent. 

Through  the  entire  duration  of  the  SALT 
process,  Americ  in  officials  have  been  imable 
to  decide  whet]  ler  SALT  was  about  detente 
symbolism  (msanlng  that  vlrtuaUy  any 
agreement,  wltl  i  or  without  substance,  that 
speared  to  be  tolerably  equiUble  could  be 
proclaimed  as  a  negotiating  success),  or 
about  the  impr<)vement  of  strategic  stabUity 
in  a  somewhat  technical  sense  (in  which  case 
neither  SALT  I  tor  SALT  n  was  defensible) . 

More  by  hist^lcal  accident  than  conscious 
design,  SALT  b  scame  synonymous  with  the 
Sovlet-Amerlcai  d«tente  of  the  1970b.  A  num- 
ber of  mlaguldjd  if  well-meaning  Western 
arms-control  and  defense  analysts  believed 
that  East-West  Relations  could  be  influenced 
benignly  by  thelevldence  of  progress  in  arms- 

^S^'^i""™*!  ^^  ^*'=*'  »«  "»e  e^ente  of 
197»-«>  have  Ul  istfated  all  too  clearly  prog- 
rwB  in  arms-cc  ntrol  negotiations  Is  almost 
whouy  depende  >t  on  a  permissive  political 
aiTt^*"**™  "°°*"y  »°d  domestically 
SALT  I  was  not  the  engine  of  Soviet-Ameri- 


can detente  in  the  early  19708;  rather,  it  was 
the  beneficiary  of  a  unique  and  transitory 
political  era.  Those  Western  poUtlclans,  offi- 
cials, and  opinion  leaders  Who  believed  that 
SALT  I  would  phase  into  a  permanent  SALT 
U,  or  who  (by  1974)  anticipated  early  con- 
summation of  a  temporary  SALT  n,  which 
would  phase  into  a  SALT  in,  were  guUty  of 
a  fundamental  misreading  of  international 
poliUcal  reality.  SALT  I  was  not  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  wherein  the  Superpowers 
could  gradxjally  tame  their  strategic  weapon 
competition;  instead,  it  was  the  high  (and 
probably  only)  point  of  "arms-control  theory 
as  practice,"  whereafter  the  political  fraglUty 
of  SALT  accords  (in  Western  perspective) 
increasingly  would  be  recognized. 

Second,  for  the  better  part  of  two  decades 
the  American  defense  community  has  been 
guided  by  people  who,  fundamentally,  were 
(and  are)  quite  indifferent  to  matters  of 
military  operational  detaU.  The  reason  for 
this  was  doctrinal.  Prom  the  Johnson  to  the 
Carter  Administrations,  strategic  policy  has 
tended  to  be  controlled  by  officials  who  be- 
Ueved  that  nuclear  war  is  imthinkable;  that 
nuclear  war  can  occur  only  in  the  very  large, 
non-survivable  variety:  and  that  the  United 
States  has  an  "overkill"  potential  vls-i-vls 
any  Interesting  set  of  Soviet-located  clvlUan- 
economic  targets. 

Some  deviation  from  these  beliefs  might 
be  deduced  from  the  apparent  evidence  of 
the   strategic   targeting   reviews   conducted 
under  Presidents  NUon  and  Carter,  but  such 
deviation,  in  net  efl'ect,  is  of  only  trivial  sig- 
nificance. In  practice,  the  United  States  has 
entered   SALT    (and    MBFB)    negotiations 
over  a  ten-year  period,  with  the  dominant 
offlctal  assumption  that  a  central  nuclear  war 
would  mean  "the  end  of  hUtory."  Strategic 
sUbUlty,  in  this  view— and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Soviets  and  many   Western 
professional  defense  analysts — is  virtually  a 
bequest  of  technology.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, and  those  of  no  great  significance,  the 
American  ends  of  the  SALT  l  and  SALT  II 
bargaining  processes  were  manned  by  people 
who  dlsbeUeved  profoundly  In  the  vitality  of 
the   concept   of   strategic   superiority;    who 
were  antipathetic  to  the  idea  of  a  politically 
intelligent   strategic    targeting   policy    and 
who,  therefore,  did  not  really  care  about  the 
fine  detail  (or  even  some  of  the  gross  detaU) 
of  a  SALT  treaty  save  Insofar  as  that  fine 
detaU,  If  obviously  unbalanced  to  the  UJ3 
disadvantage,  might  provide  lethal  ammimi- 
tlon  for  domestic  critics  of  the  negotuted 
agreement. 

In  his  testimony  on  SALT  n  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In 
July  1979,  Henry  Kissinger  recanted  his 
much-quoted  1974  statement  that  was  im- 
pUcitly  dismissive  of  the  value  of  strategic 
superiority.  Nonetheless,  the  spirit  of  1974- 
vlntage  Kissinger  was  alive  throughout  the 
SALT  process  of  the  1970s.  The  United  States 
therefore,  believed  that  through  SALT-  (a)' 
it  was  contributing  to  the  enmeshing  of  the 
USSR  in  a  network  of  linked  detente  proc- 
esses that  would  gradually  encourage  Soviet 
leaders  to  play  a  more  constructive  role  in 
International  affairs  as  their  "stake"  in  the 
existing  order  Increased;  (b)  it  could  ratify  a 
technological  fact  of  life  at  lower  cost  than 
otherwise  might  be  the  case:  specifically 
that  through  SALT  agreemenU  the  Super- 
powers could  agree  to  forego  bids  for  arms 
competitive  advantage  that  must  prove 
futile. 


OtJK    OWN    WORST    BNKMT 

Soviet  officials  must  have  been  suspicious 
and  Incredulous  as.  from  the  mid- 19608 
through  to  the  end  of  the  19708,  their  princi- 
pal adversary  put  into  defense  policy  prac- 
tice a  strategic  doctrine  that  was  bereft  of 
political  or  strategic  sense.  The  United  States 
persuaded  Itself  that  its  erstwhile  condition 
of  strateirtc  "superiority"  was  of  little  (or 
even  negative)  value,  and  would  inevitably 
prove  to   Insupportable   In   the   face   of   a 


determined  technological  challenge.  In  lu 
place.  Soviet  defense  officials  observed  the 
United  States  adopt,  what,  In  their  eyes  was 
an  absurd  and  irresponsible  concept  of  stra- 
tegic stability.  The  forward  momentum  or 
the  Soviet  defense  effort  was  rewarded  in 
the  specific  terms  negotiated  In  SALTs  I  and 
11.  but  the  American  defense  condition  that 
rendered  those  agreements  negotiable  was 
solely  the  product  of  domestic  American  con- 
victions. The  United  States  thought  that 
the  Superpowers  were  registering  those  con- 
victions through  SALT.  Instead,  the  United 
States  was  providing  the  USSR  with  a  unique 
historical  opportunity  to  achieve  a  m^- 
ingful  strategic  advantage. 

The  arms-control  connection  between 
East-West,  as  institutionalized  In  the  1970s 
cannot  endure.  The  reason  for  this  1ud«-' 
ment.  simply,  is  that  the  gulf  between  the 
political  and  strategic  philosophies  of  the 
two  sides  is  too  great.  As  more  and  more  evi- 
dence  comes  in  on  the  details  and  trends  of 
the  Soviet  military  buildup,  and  on  the 
character  of  Soviet  political  intentions 
as  evidenced  by  their  foreign  policy  be- 
havior, it  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that 
the  arms-control  process  per  se  (let  alone 
any  particular  treaty  or  understanding)  has 
been  working  to  the  West's  disadvantage 

h.tlS^  ^"'^^f/  '^  ^°^  *  monstrous  plot 
hatched  and  directed  from  Moscow.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  Westerners  who  have  been 
guilty  of  self-deception.  Soviet  purposes  and 
style  of  behavior  are  enduring  factors   Thev 

"^T  "^  "'t"^"  "y  «"*  armf-contr"  proc! 
ess.  however  businesslike  its  conduct.  It  Is  an 
incontestable  fact  (and  those  ai«  rare!)  that 

?n.  w*?'''  "'■•'  *''•'  **''«*»  '^ot  "on  board" 
for  Western  concepts  of  stability,  strateelc 

in  the  SALT  period  to  undermine  what  West- 
ern governments  understand  by  stability. 

In  principle,  and  not  Infrequently  In  prac- 
tice, a  negotiating  process  and  an  agreement 
can  be  of  general  benefit,  even  if  the  high 
contracting  parties  have  individual  reasons 
«tTt^u!°^  '"  agreement.  With  respect  to 
sjALiT.  thU  reasoning  has  little  if  any  valid- 
ity beyond  the  date  of  the  signing  of  SALT 
I.  It  makes  no  sense  to   negotiate   a  very 
permissive  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
arms  with  an  adversary  who  shares  no  sig- 
nificant fraction  of  your  deterrence  philos- 
ophy—and who  has  very  warm  production 
lines.    Moreover,   as   Henry   Kissinger  often 
maintained,  SALT  was  an  integral  part  of 
overau  Soviet -American  and  East-West  re- 
lations. It  was  not  Intended  to  stand  on  its 
own  Inherent  merit.  Indeed,  it  has  no  in- 
herent merit.  SALT  agreements,  for  exam- 
ple, should  reflect    (they  cannot  create)    a 
different,     and    improved    Soviet-American 
poUUcal    relationship.    Arms-control    proc- 
esses, and  we^on  balances,  have  meaning 
only  m  political  terms.   War  is  a  poUtical 
event.    Great    states    cannot    cooperate    in 
negotiating  arms  reduction  if  one  or  both 
ol  them  harbors  the  gravest  susolclons  con- 
cerning the  foreign  poUcy  ambitions  of  the 
other. 

Much  of  the  official  Western  approach  to 
arms  control  with  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
!!?♦*!**  ^J^  «lomlnated  by  the  discredited 
notion  that  the  principal  danger  of  war 
stems  from  the  process  of  arms  competi- 
tion itself  (in  strategic  weaponry,  m  theater 
weapons  for  Europe,  in  naval  deployment 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  conventional  arms 
transfers  to  local  clients,  and  so  forth), 
rather  than  from  the  political  rivalry  that 
licenses  the  competition.  Arms  control,  ge- 
nerically,  has  long  been  seen  as  a  technical 
end-run  around  a  political  rivalry  that  can- 
not be  alleviated  directly. 

There  U  some  small  truth  to  the  claim  that 
the  process  of  competitive  anxtament  itself 
fuels  political  anxieties,  but  that  truth  is 
dwarfed  by  the  fact  of  political  control  over 
competitive  arming.  A  state  arms  Itself  in  a 
compeUtive  context  because  it  believes  that 
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It  may  have  to  fight.  But,  when  a  state  anna 
itself,  aU  the  while  disbeUeving  in  the  llke- 
Ubood  of  war  and  in  the  posslblUty  of  sur- 
viving a  war.  It  U  unlikely  to  arm  itself  ef- 
fectively. This  is  tbe  American  (and  NATO) 
condition  today. 

tTNDBWTAinilMO  THX  BOYIR  tnnON 

In  Soviet  perspective,  an  on-going  arms- 
control  process  offers  a  golden  opportunity 
for  securing  unlUteral  advantage.  So  long  as 
a  major  arms-control  process  either  is  alive, 
or  is  aUve  in  prospect,  Soviet  leaders  can 
hope  to: 

Convince  Western  leaders  and  publics  that 
they  are  responsible  and  willing  to  be  co- 
operative. 

Manipulate  Western  public  fears  of  nuclear 
holocaust,  through  the  fueling  of  "peace- 
loving"  or  "realistic"  forces  in  the  West  with 
ammunition  appropriate  for  thwarting  the 
evil  intentions  of  defense-minded,  peace- 
through -strength  circles. 

Encourage  the  popular  Western  fallacy 
that  there  is  a  "lU4>py  ending"  to  East- 
West  rivalry.  "If  only  your  leaders  would  be 
reasonable  .  .  ."  etc.  There  Is  nearly  al- 
ways a  vocal  and  politically  significant  con- 
stituency for  "peace  through  self-restivlnt" 
in  Western  countries. 

Persuade  Western  politicians  and  publics 
that  restraint  and  reasonableness  today 
will  be  rewarded  tomorrow.  The  history  of 
SALT  Is,  In  good  part,  the  history  of  West- 
em  security  problems  that  will  be  allevlatad 
"in  the  next  rotmd." 

Exploit  the  Western  emotional  Invest- 
ment In  the  process  itself,  so  as  to  influence 
Western  behavior  In  other  policy  areas. 

Perpetuate  the  Western  belief  that  arms 
contrtH  can  be  a  panacea  lor  security  con- 
cerns. 

It  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  Soviet  be- 
havior in,  and  related  to,  the  arms-control 
process  of  the  1970s  has  been  exactly  the 
kind  of  behavior  that  any  careful  student  of 
Russian/ Soviet  history,  culture,  and  geo- 
politics woiUd  have  anticipated.  Lest  this 
be  thought  to  be  retroq>ectlve  wisdom, 
readers  are  advised  of  the  fact  that  such 
scholars  as  Richard  Pipes.  Adam  B.  XTIam. 
and  William  R.  Van  Cleave  all  wrote  very 
early  l970B-vlntage  analyses  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions and  behavior  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Not  to  mince  words,  many 
(though  not  all)  of  the  proponents  of  SALT 
I,  and  later  SALT  II,  up  to  and  Including 
Henry  Kissinger  (who,  strangely,  seems  to 
acquire  wisdom  only  when  he  Is  out  of  of- 
fice) ,  are  guilty  at  gross,  and  for  Western 
Interests  as  a  whole,  potentially  fatal.  In- 
competence In  comprehension  of  the  Soviet 
negotiating  adversary.  These  are  strong 
words,  but  they  are  probably  not  strong 
enough  to  characterize  the  sins  of  a  body 
of  supposed  "experts"  who,  through  their 
dominance  of  official  policymaking  and  the 
major  organs  that  inform  public  oplnlcm. 
have — quite  literally — rendered  possible  the 
prospect  of  a  military  defeat  for  tlie  West 
In  the  1980s. 

At  the  very  least  one  should  consider  8o> 
Viet  arms-contool  policy  as  being  two-tiered. 
At  the  higher,  political  tier,  the  Soviets  have 
seen  arms-control  Institutions  (SALT, 
MBFR)  as  means  for  encouraging  the  West- 
em  hope  that  the  detente  of  the  verv  early 
197DS  is  still.  If  barely.  aUve.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  SALT  and  MBFR  negotiating 
processes  bears  the  promise  of  hopeful  times 
returning.  This  consideration  Is  particular- 
ly potent  In  the  domestic  policies  of  some 
NATO-European  eoimtrtes  (see  below).  The 
lower,  defenae-program-related  tier  of  So- 
viet arms-control  poUcy  should  be  seen, 
simply,  as  a  sensible  endeavor  to  enhance 
the  prospective  war-flghtlng  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  forces.  The  Soviet  defense  commu- 
nity Is  assisted  greatly  In  Its  d-di  cation  to 
success  in  war  by  the  lingering  remnants  of 
Westem    stabUlty   doctrine.    Regardless   of 


what  a  SALT  regime  does,  or  dow  not.  corw. 
the  United  States  government  oontlnufls  to 
beUeve  that  the  American  homeland  can- 
not, and  should  not.  be  defended.  In  addi- 
tion, any  US  offensive  program  that  has 
considerable  coiuitarforce  potential  against 
Soviet  offensive  forces  promotes  a  bittar 
domestic  debate  over  Its  aUessdly  dsata- 
billzlng  consequences.  Witness  the  contem- 
porary MX  ICBM  debate. 

Ongoing  or  imminent  SALT  (et  al.)  nego- 
tiations facilitate  the  task  of  Soviet  officials 
attempting  to  interdict  the  American  de- 
fense policymaking  process.  For  example, 
they  can  hint  that  US  restraint  today  wUl 
promote  the  catise  of  productive  arms-con- 
trol negotiations  tomorrow;  or,  rather  more 
crassly,  they  can  follow  Mr.  Brezhnev's  (et 
al.)  line  in  the  fall  of  1979  and  state  that  a 
NATO  decision  to  deploy  particular  weapons 
(572  Pershing  lis  and  OLCMs)  wlU  fore- 
close upon  the  possibility  of  arms-control 
negotiations  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  NATO-European 
countries  arms  control  has  become  a  near- 
essential  indicator  of  detente.  Unfortimately, 
those  countries  have  come  to  believe  that 
detente,  mld-1970  sstyle,  is — in  and  of  itself 
(whatever  it  is — and  this  is  somewhat 
vague) — a  highly  desirable  political  com- 
ponent of  their  security.  By  threatening  to 
withhold  the  detente  beneflto  that  NATO- 
Europeans  believe  fiow  from  arms  control, 
the  Soviet  Union  can  hope  to  induce  cooper- 
ative  (I.e.,  appeasing)   behavior. 

SOVIET  SKnx,  oa  wismur  foixtt 

The  record  of  the  1970s  leaves  open  the 
question  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union  has 
successfully  exploited  the  opportunities  that 
ongoing  arms-control  processes  allowed  it,  or 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  un- 
deserving beneficiary  of  Westem  wishful 
thinking.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain:  An 
arms-control  process  is  neutral  as  to  which 
side  it  benefits  most.  "The  SALT  process"  did 
not  bring  forth  SALTs  I  and  n,  or  the  ac- 
celerating slide  in  relative  US  strategic  nu- 
clear prowess;  a  succession  of  senior  Ameri- 
can policymakers  is  responsible.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  a  "mad  momentum"  to 
arms  control,  meaning  that  politicians  and 
officials  have  persisted  in  their  arms-control 
crusade  even  though  the  Implications  of 
arms-control  policy  for  Western  security 
have  been  less  than  vaguely  comprehended. 
However,  the  pace  of  arms-control  negotia- 
tions has  been  so  dilatory  that  the  Ford  and 
Carter  Administrations  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  reconsider  what  they  were  about. 

Arms  control  has  everything  to  recom- 
mend it,  in  Soviet  perspective.  The  adver- 
sary has  an  enormous  potential  for  strategic 
superiority  in  its  high -technology  industry: 
What  could  be  better  than  to  encourage  that 
adversary  in  the  belief  that  "the  parity  prin- 
ciple" is  the  basis  of  SALT,  and  that  SALT 
is  crucially  symbolic  of,  and  is  a  vital  con- 
tributor to,  Improved  political  relations?  (It 
Is  axiomatic  today  in  Westem  arms-control 
circles  that  SALT  agreementa  can  be  nego- 
tiated only  on  the  basis  of  parity  or  essential 
equivalence.  That  axiom  may  be  true.  What 
is  not  true,  or  at  least  axiomatic,  is  that  the 
United  States  shotild  not  and  could  not  re- 
establish an  enduring  relative  condition  of 
strategic  superiority.) 

The  Sovleta  can  hardly  fail  to  have  noticed 
that  the  United  States  and  Ito  NATO  aUies 
have  enormous  difficulty  coordinating  their 
defense  planning  and  arms-control  policy  ac- 
tivities. As  noted  already,  the  Sovlete  do  not 
have  this  problem  because  they  assign  the 
lion's  share  of  defense  and  arms-control 
planning  to  military  professionals  on  the 
General  Staff.  To  date,  the  Soviets  have 
neither  advanced  nor  agreed  to  any  strategic 
nuclear  arms-control  proposal  that  would 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  their  war-flghtlng 
capability.  Soviet  commitment  to  the  idea  of 
victory  in  war  (at  any  level)  Is  nonnegotl- 


able  as  bare  been  any  American/NATO  pro- 
posals that  might.  In  their  net  effect,  impair 
the  likelihood  of  achlevemrent  of  that  goaL 

Whether  or  not  one  Judges  defense 
planning  in  the  United  States  and  NATO  to 
have  been  affected  adversely  by  anns-oontrol 
considerations  dqiends  critically  upon  ons's 
doctrinal  preference.  If,  In  common  with  the 
U.S.  government,  one  U  basically  uninter- 
ested in  the  conduct  (as  opposed  to  the  de- 
terrence), let  alone  the  outcome  (which  one 
presumes  to  be  mutual  annihilation) ,  of  war, 
then  the  defense  planning  complications  im- 
posed by  SALTS  I  and  n  have  to  be  aassssed 
as  irrelevant  to  Westem  security.  For  exam- 
ple, the  ABH  Treaty  of  1973  foreclosed  upon 
the  effective  point  defense  of  ICBIC  sUos — a 
capability  that  would  have  a  stabUlsing 
effect  by  any  strand  of  Westem  strategic 
reasoning.  Also,  "arms-control  oonstHera- 
tions"  have  had  a  major  Impact  on  the  de- 
sign of  MX  ICBM  basing  (the  "racetrack." 
or  "closedloop."  arrangement)  even  to  the 
point  where  the  strategic  case  for  the  sys- 
tem might  be  Jeopardized  as  a  consequence. 

As  in  political  matters,  so  In  strategic,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  interest  in  promoting 
what  moderate  Westem  observers  would 
term  stable  balances.  Soviet  political  lead- 
ers, though  attentive  to  the  positive  "psycho- 
logical disarmament"  spinoff  that  can  accrue 
as  a  consequence  of  arms-control  process, 
tend  to  be  more  interested  In  the  advanta- 
geous military  programmatic  resulte  of  arms- 
control  politics.  Stated  simply,  though  with- 
out distortion,  the  Sovleta  employ.  In  good 
part,  the  existence  or  the  promise  of  arms- 
control  negotiations  In  order  to  inhibit  pro- 
spective Westem  war-flghtlng — hence  deter- 
rence— effectiveness. 

Virtually  a  self -parody  of  Soviet  manipu- 
lation of  arms-control  prospects  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  October  1979.  In  return 
for  a  NATO  decision  to  not  modernize  Ita 
deep-strike  theater-nuclear  asseta,  he  offered 
the  enticing  promise  of  arms-control  nego- 
tlons  on  the  subject  of  deep  theater-strike 
systems.  It  was  tinclear  Just  wliat  he  was 
promising,  in  detail,  but  he — and  subsequent 
Soviet  spokesmen — were  very  forceful  on  the 
subject  of  the  very  negative  consequences 
that  would  flow  from  a  NATO  >tl«miMai  of 
this  demarche.  In  ita  lack  of  subtlety,  this 
Brezhnevlan  offer/threat  was  unusual,  even 
by  Soviet  standards. 

The  Soviet  leadership  knows  that  the  fact 
or  prospect  of  arms-control  negotiations 
tends  to  fuel  the  politically  fissionable  ma- 
terial in  the  NATO  Alliance.  Norway.  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Belgium,  and  West  Germany 
all  have  politically  significant  opinion  groups 
that  value  arms  control  for  ita  own  sake. 
Moreover,  none  of  the  govemmento  of  these 
NATO  members  is  likely  to  be  Impressed  with 
the  kind  of  military  arguments  for  new  nu- 
clear-capable weapon  systems  that  are  popu- 
lar In  Washington.  NATO-Europeans,  living 
on  the  prospective  battlefield,  prefer  to  take 
comfort  in  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  suc- 
cessful prewar  deterrence  of  Soviet  military 
power,  rather  than  In  the  hope  that  Soviet 
military  power  actually  could  be  defeated. 
For  this  and  related  reasons,  NATO  has  never 
been  able  to  agree  on  genuine  military  re- 
qulremento  for  nuclear-capable  weapon 
systems. 

For  fear  of  doing  needless  damage  both  to 
intra-alliance  relations,  and  to  the  prospect 
of  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  arms-control  negotl- 
atlonc,  NATO  vriU  deploy  (if  ever)  as  few 
deep-strike  theater-nuclear  weapon  systems 
as  the  political  traffic  will  permit.  Both  In 
the  NATO-European  theater,  and  with  re- 
spect to  central  strategic  forces,  arms- 
control  negotiations  act  as  a  major  Impedi- 
ment to  militarily  rational  defense  planning. 

THX  PtOBLZM   IS  VS 

Notwithstanding  ita  title,  this  article  has 
had  no  choice  other  than  to  consider  Soviet 
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THE  ROC^  ISLAND  TRANSITION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  TOT^teR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  by  Senate  passage  of  S.  2253, 
the  Rock  Island  Transltl<m  Act,  an 
emergency  d  easure  designed  to  provide 
for  a  smooti  and  orderly  transfer  of 
ownership  ol  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
System  to  interested  purchasers. 

The  State  bf  Texas,  speclflcaUy  in  the 
Panhandle  r(  gion,  is  one  of  more  than  a 
dozen  States  which  are  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  lock  Island  Lines  for  the 
transportatio  a  of  grain  and  other  agri- 
cultural comi  nodities  to  the  marketplace. 
For  months  now,  however,  the  vital 
grain  produc;ion  and  marketing  activi- 
ties of  the  T'xas  Panhandle  have  been 
paralyzed  by  the  imcertain  future  of 
these  lines  ol  transportation.  Since  last 
September,  tl  le  Rock  Island  System  has 
been  kept  oi  crating  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cammission  pursuant  to  a 
directed  servi  ;e  order  which  was  recently 
extended  to  Hi  arch  23,  1980. 

Further  ej  tensions  of  the  directed 
service  order  i  ire  not  contemplated  by  the 
ICC  thus,  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action,  the  rail  service  on  which 
Texas  and  otli  er  States  depend  wiU  cease 
which  will,  in  turn,  frustrate  the  comple- 
tion of  pendirig  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  portions  of  the  Rock  Island  System. 
Certain  segments  of  the  Rock  Island  net- 
work involve  iwllling  buyers,  but  unfor- 
tunately thes*  bids  have  been  held  ud 
pending  final  ICC  approval. 

In  view  of  1  he  impending  termination 
of  directed  sei  vice  over  the  Rock  Island 
the  Senate  Cjmmerce  Committee  took 
ejtpedited  acti  m  on  this  emergency  legis- 
lation. As  a  cc  sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  have 
become  increa  tingly  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  estab  ished  rail  carriers  which 
could  assume  >peratIon  over  these  lines. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
addresses  sCTural  threshold  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  transfer  of  the 
Rock  Island  and  offers  an  effective 
framework  tc  resolve  the  underlying 
controversies.  ""ucrijrujg 

rti^*^*"'****'    '^*    '^^    *o    conthiue 
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Lines  for  an  additional  45  days,  com- 
mencing from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill.  I  hope  and  expect  that  such  an 
extension  wUl  be  sufBcient  for  prospec- 
tive buyers  to  consummate  purchase 
negotiations  already  underway. 

The  ICC,  of  course,  has  recently  grant- 
ed a  3-week  extension  of  the  directed 
service  order — certainly  a  welcome  re- 
prive— but  has  indicated  that  no  further 
extensions  will  be  given.  For  this  reason, 
an  extension  by  Congress  is  crucial  in 
order  to  avert  future  interruption  in 
grain  maiiceting  activities  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle  and  throughout  the  Midwest. 
The  bill  also  provides  an  answer  to  a 
fundamental  problem  which  has  for 
months  stymied  the  Rock  Island  trans- 
fer, namely,  over  the  question  of  labor 
protection  for  Rock  Island  employees  not 
hired  by  acquiring  carriers.  It  sets  forth 
a  special  arbitration  process,  which  I 
understand  is  acceptable  to  the  principal 
parties  involved.  The  legislation  also 
gives  protection  to  Rock  Island  employ- 
ees to  promote  a  fair  and  expeditious 
resolution  of  threshold  labor  problems 
consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
transaction  assistance  program  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  Rock  Island 
lines  by  so-called  "noncarrier  entities," 
such  as  shippers.  State  groups,  grain  co- 
operatives, or  employees  who  have  made 
reasonable  offers  to  purchase  segments 
of  the  Rock  Island.  Several  such  groups 
exist  in  Texas.  The  availability  of  fund- 
ing contained  in  this  bill  would  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  portions  of  the 
Rock  Island  system  by  such  groups  who, 
but  for  a  lack  of  funds,  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  bidding  process. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  legislation  to 
encourage  the  transfer  of  raU  lines  to 
noncarrier  entities  have  previously  been 
authorized  under  the  Railroad  Revitali- 
zation  and  Regulatory  Reform  ("4-R") 
Act  of  1976.  As  a  result,  the  legislation 
would  not  run  afoul  of  the  congressional 
budgetary  guidelines. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  will  not  result 
in  any  increases  in  Federal  regulation 
In  this  regard,  the  bin  merely  extends 
existing  programs  and  directs  expedited 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  resolving  Rock  Island  pro- 
ceedings, which,  according  to  the  bill, 
are  to  be  given  preference  by  the  ICC 
over  all  other  proceedings  before  the 
Commission. 


nesses  how  important  he  or  she  has  been 
in  our  Uvea.  Our  thanks  to  others  more 
often  are  given  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, in  an  offhanded  way,  or  only  too 
frequently  not  given  at  all. 

Last  week  I  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  praising  someone  to  his  face  in  the 
presence  of  hundreds  who  agreed  with 
every  word  I  said  about  this  remarkable 
individual.  Today,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  tribute  for  my  colleagues  because 
many  of  you  know  Rabbi  Jacob  B.  Agus, 
either  personally  or  by  reputation,  and 
because  we  all  can  benefit  from  any 
acquaintance,  however,  slight  with  his 
spirit  and  his  wlsd(Hn. 

I  ask  that  my  remain  about  Rabbi 
Agus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  at  the 
31st  annual  fellowship  dinner  of  Temple 
Beth  El  Men's  Club  in  Baltimore  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Aix  THE  Famujes  or  thb  Eaxth  Shau.  Be 
Blessed  Thbough  You 


Mr.  President,  the  Rock  Island  Transi- 
tion Act  provides  effective  answers  to  the 
serious  problems  that  for  months  have 
bred  uncertainty  in  the  grain  markets 
and  have  caused  serious  economic  dis- 
locations in  areas  solely  dependent  on 
the  Rock  Island  lines  for  grain  trans- 
portation. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  and  am  grratifled  by 
the  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
which  it  has  been  given  by  the  Senate.* 


RABBI    JACOB    B.    AGUS    RECEIVES 
D18TINOUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  too 
seldom  in  this  life  are  we  given  a  chance 
to  tell  another  human  being  before  wit- 


it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight 
to  Join  you  in  paying  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
human  being — ^Rabbi  Jacob  B.  Agus. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  asked 
to  speak  In  your  behalf  about  this  man  who 
has  been  such  a  singular  force  in  each  of 
our  lives  and  who  has  led  tills  congregation 
In  its  good  works  for  the  past  30  years. 

The  honor  of  paying  tribute  to  Rabbi  Agus, 
however,  is  not  without  its  penalties.  It  is 
not  easy  to  distill  into  words  the  sense  of 
personal  indebtedness  each  of  us  feels  to- 
ward Rabbi  Agus.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey 
in  words  the  dimensions  of  his  spirttiial  and 
intellectual  leadership.  And  it  Is  certainly 
not  easy  to  attempt  these  challenges  in  the 
presence  of  Rabbi  Agus,  whose  own  c<Mn- 
mand  of  language  is  so  extraordinary. 

So,  although  it  Is  a  very  great  personal 
prlvUege  to  speak  to  you  of  Rabbi  Agus,  I 
tremble  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  I  am 
encouraged  to  attempt  it  only  because  I  have 
learned— from  reading  Rabbi  Agus— that 
compassion  Is  the  first  principle  of  Judaism. 
Rabbi  Agus'  influence  reaches  far  beyond 
the  walls  of  Temple  Beth  El.  It  extends, 
through  his  outstretched  hand,  to  men  and 
women  of  all  colors,  creeds  and  cultures.  The 
Dlstingxilshed  Service  Award  this  congrega- 
tion confers  on  Rabbi  Agus  tonight  merely 
recognizes  officially  what  all  of  us  have 
known  for  many  years— that  he  is  a  great 
man,  a  good  friend  and  a  true  scholar.  If  I 
had  to  encapsulate  what  is  most  important 
about  Rabbi  Agus  Into  Just  one  sentence,  it 
would  be  this :  He  Is  a  force  for  good. 

In  making  this  award  to  Rabbi  Agus.  you 
speak  not  Just  for  Temple  Beth  El  but  for  a 
muoh  wider  congregation,  one  that  embraces 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  Maryland 
and  throughout  the  United  States — Chris- 
tians, Jews,  all  believers — whose  lives  Rabbi 
Agua  has  touched  with  his  writings  and  lec- 
tures and  whom  he  has  moved  toward  "the 
supreme  Joy  of  contemplation." 

Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote  that:  "As  the 
least  drop  of  wine  colors  a  whole  glass,  so  the 
least  drop  of  truth  colors  a  whole  life. 

Rabbi  Agus'  lifelong  exploration  of  the 
truth  in  his  writings  and  teachings  and  by 
his  example  has  "colored"  many  lives — mine 
among  them. 

Long  before  I  ever  met  Rabbi  Agus,  I  knew 
about  him.  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt 
McKeldln  had  spoken  of  him  to  me.  He  had 
told  me  that,  of  all  the  religious  leaders  of 
Maryland,  Rabbi  Agus  was  the  most  scholar- 
ly. Governor  McKeldln  described  him  as  an 
Intellectual  leader  of  great  moral  character. 
Therefore  I  was  very  pleased  when,  many 
years  ago.  Rabbi  Agua  came  to  me  and  oHered 
me  his  advice,  his  counsel  and  bis  friendship. 


Since  then,  we  have  come  to  know  him,  his 
wife,  his  famUy,  and  many  members  of  this 
congregation.  The  experience  has  greatly  en- 
riched us. 

Rabbi  Agus  has  colored  our  lives. 

X  have  always  been  moved  by  the  breadth 
of  Rabbi  Agus'  vision  and  by  the  expanslve- 
ness  of  his  thought,  particularly  by  his  con- 
cept of  that  special  quality  called  Jewlsh- 
ness.  It  informs  his  writings  and  gives  them 
their  moral  suasion.  It  Is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity.  The  essence  of  Judaism,  as  Rabbi 
Agus  shows  It  to  us,  is :  to  embrace,  to  share, 
to  lead  firmly  but  gently,  by  the  example  of 
our  lives,  to  the  principle  that  we  are  all 
children  of  God;  brothers  and  sisters  sharing 
a  Journey. 

Rabbi  Agus'  work — the  part  of  It  In  black 
and  white — Is  contained  in  eight  volumes 
which  span  the  range  of  philosophy  from  its 
history  to  ethical  commentary.  There  is  a 
school  of  thought — to  which  I  subscribe — 
that  you  don't  really  know  what  you  think 
until  you  try  to  write  It  down.  Rabbi  Agus 
has  written  It  down.  He  knows  what  he 
thinks.  His  voice  rings  with  the  authority  of 
one  who  believes  "the  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living"  and  who  lives  by  that  belief. 

Rabbi  Agus  has  examined  life,  he  has  ex- 
amined religion  and  philosophy,  he  has  ex- 
amined political  theories  and  personal  rela- 
tions. And  he  has  pondered  the  empirical 
evidence  his  examinations  disclosed. 

We  have  learned  much  from  him.  We  still 
have  much  to  learn. 

Rabbi  Agus'  commitment  to  ecumenical 
dialogue  has  stretched  from  synagogue  to 
church  pulpit  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
mosque.  He  was  among  the  first  Jewish  lead- 
ers In  America  to  enter  Into  a  trlalogue 
among  Jews.  Christians  and  Moslems.  He  Is  a 
tower  of  strength  In  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  and  has  lectured  on 
Interfalth  relationships  at  leading  universi- 
ties throughout  this  country,  emphasizing 
not  the  divisions  which  separate  men  and 
women  of  different  faiths,  but  the  universal, 
rational  core  of  religion. 

I  think  these  beautiful  words  from  the 
12th  Chapter  of  Genesis  truly  apply  to  Rabbi 
Agus  and  I  offer  them  in  homage  to  him: 

".  .  .  and  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed  through  you." 

Rabbi  Agus,  in  behalf  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  particularly  In  behalf  of  the  men 
of  Temple  Beth  El,  I  salute  you,  I  honor  you 
and  I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  for  Just  a  few 
minutes  longer. 

This  evening.  In  addition  to  sharing  with 
you  my  very  warm  and  deep  feelings  about 
Rabbi  Agus,  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  foreign  relations.  Discussing 
U.S.  foreign  policy  on  such  a  gala  occasion 
makes  me  feel  like  Banquo's  ghost  terrifying 
the  guests  at  Macbeth's  feast.  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  on-agaln-off-agaln  per- 
formance we've  Just  put  on  at  the  United 
Nations  aren't  exactly  conducive  to  a  festive 
mood,  or  good  digestion. 

Not  wanting  to  spoil  the  mood  of  the 
evening  I  thought  of  begging  off.  But,  In- 
stead, I  decided  that  If  we  were  to  look  at 
some  of  our  problems  through  the  prism  of 
history,  they  might  not  loom  as  large  and 
depressing  as  they  do  to  the  naked  eye.  So 
that  is  what  I  propose  to  do  and  I  propose 
to  use  Rabbi  Agus  as  my  prism. 

Rabbi  Ag\is  was  born  in  1911  when  the 
diaspora  was  still  the  rule  for  Jews  through- 
out the  world.  In  those  days.  It  was  always 
"next  year  In  Jerusalem."  It  was  never  "this 
year  in  Jerusalem."  It  was  also  the  time  of 
the  pogroms  In  Russia  which  Teddy  Roose- 
velt protested  so  vehemently.  'T  feel  very 
strongly,"  he  said: 

"That  If  any  people  are  oppressed  any- 
where, the  wrong  inevitably  reacts  in  the  end 
on  those  who  oppress  them;  for  It  is  an  im- 
mutable law  in  the  spiritual  world  that  no 
one  can  wrong  others  and  yet  In  the  end 
himself  esce^e  unhurt." 


That  "Immutable  law"  of  the  splrltxial 
world  works  Its  way  slowly. 

The  pogroms  in  Russia  were  only  a  preview 
of  what  the  future  held  in  store  for  the 
Jewish  people.  The  historic  troubles  of  the 
Jewish  people  reached  their  tragic,  Inhuman 
climax  with  the  Holocaust.  And  yet  the  les- 
sons of  the  Holocaust  still  have  not  been 
learned  In  some  parts  of  our  so-called  "civil- 
ized world". 

I  can  give  you  a  personal  experience  that 
Illustrates  this.  In  December  1978,  I  traveled 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  International  Communication 
Agency  to  open  America's  "Agriculture- 
USA"  exhibit  m  Kishinev,  In  Moldavia. 

On  my  way  back  to  Moscow  from  Moldavia, 
I  stopped  briefly  In  Kiev  In  the  Ukraine  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  Babl-Yar  where,  as  you  Icnow, 
hundreds  of  thou&auvls  of  Jews  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  11. 

It  was  a  humbling  and  moving  experience 
to  stand  at  the  edge  of  that  fatal  ravine, 
under  a  bleak  winter  sicy,  and  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Jewish  dead.  The  ravine's  harsh, 
tragic  outlines  are  softened  now  by  land- 
scaping and  the  scene  Is  dominated  by  a 
powerful  monument.  But,  although  the  So- 
viet government  finally  has  acknowledged 
the  massacre  by  erecting  this  monument,  not 
a  single  word  In  the  inscription  tells  you  that 
it  was  Jews  who  were  massacred  at  Babl-Yar. 
And,  of  course,  Anatoly  Kuznetsov's  history 
of  the  terrible  events  at  Babl-Yar,  although 
written  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has  never  been 
published  there.  These  are  significant  omis- 
sions. They  are  not  accidental.  And  they  tell 
you  more  about  Soviet  attitudes  than  you 
could  learn  from  a  lifetime  subscription  to 
Pravda.  What  they  tell  you  is  not  very 
pleasant. 

But,  while  Jewish  history  In  the  diaspora 
was  moving  toward  its  fatal  climax  In  the 
Holocaust,  other  forces  were  at  work.  By  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  seeds  planted  many, 
many  years  before  by  visionary  leaders,  such 
as  Baron  Rothschild  and  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
flore,  were  coming  to  fruition.  The  State  of 
Israel  was  born.  With  it  was  bom  the  his- 
toric association  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  which  has  developed  so  stead- 
Uy  ever  since,  and  which  will  be  reinforced 
this  year  by  some  $2.6  billion  in  U.S.  aid  to 
Israel. 

When  we  recall  the  somber  events  of  1948, 
1956,  1967  and  1973,  It  Is  wonderful  to  reflect 
that  today  no  armies  clash  In  the  Middle 
East.  Instead,  the  seeds  of  a  new  productive 
relationship  with  Egypt,  sown  at  Camp 
David,  are  actually  putting  forth  tender 
shoots.  Wonder  of  wonders,  miracle  of  mira- 
cles, embassies  have  been  exchanged. 

So,  when  we  take  In  a  sweep  of  history 
from  the  year  Rabbi  Agus  was  bom  until  to- 
day, I  think  we  must  conclude  that,  even 
with  all  its  problems  and  uncertainties,  to- 
day Is  Isetter  than  yesterday. 

But,  If  our  tomorrows  are  going  to  as  good 
as  today,  much  less  better,  we're  going  to 
have  to  develop  a  strategic  foreign  policy. 
For  too  long  now  the  ship  of  state  has  zig- 
zagged from  crisis  to  crisis  leaving  a  crazy 
wake  behind  it.  We  need  a  magnetic  north 
for  our  foreign  policy — a  fixed  point  to  keep 
us  on  a  steady  course. 

A  strategic  foreign  p>ollcy  would  mean  dif- 
ferent things  In  different  areas  but  the 
underlying  theme  must  be  the  same:  In  the 
search  for  peace  and  security,  let  us  cleave 
to  those  who  share  our  devotion  to  freedom 
and  Individual  dignity. 

Obviously,  a  strategic  foreign  policy  must 
also  encompass  those  who  do  not  share  our 
humanistic  views.  As  Rabbi  Agus  has  pointed 
out:  "We  are  called  upon  to  strive  for  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  human  perfec- 
tion— as  If  It  could  be  achieved  tomorrow. 
But  we  must  begin  with  the  existing  pat- 
terns of  International  relations  and  work 
from  there,  taking  a  step  at  a  time." 

The    tragic    events    over    the    past    four 


months  in  Iran  compel  tie  to  reexamine  our 
relationships  with  that  troubled  country. 
And  within  that  context  to  aak  ouraelvea 
some  searching  questions  about  the  types 
of  relationships  we  have  had  with  other 
nations  in  the  past  and  the  types  of  rela- 
tionships we  should  seek.  In  the  end,  I  sus- 
pect we  may  decide  that : 

"We  cannot  attempt  to  run  the  affairs  of 
the  world  and  to  arbitrate  every  dispute, 
because  we  must  not  assume  that  we  alone 
are  worthy  of  the  trust  of  all  mankind.  .  .  ." 

That  sound  advice  has  been  available  to 
us  for  the  past  14  years.  It  was  given  to  us  by 
Rabbi  Agus  In  The  Vision  and  The  Way.  The 
greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  this  wise  and 
good  man  we  honor  here  tonight  would  be 
to  listen  a  little  more  closely  to  what  he 
has  been  telling  us.  Our  world  and  aU  that 
it  contains  would  gain  Immeasuraby  In  the 
process.* 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  of  the 
unanimous  decision  by  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  146,  urging  the 
President  to  declare  a  National  Small 
Business  Week.  Sixteen  of  the  seventeen 
members  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  have  joined  together  in  call- 
ing for  recognition  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  contributed  to  our  eco- 
nomic success.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  acted  in  a  most  expedient  manner, 
and  I  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
full  Senate  likewise  effecuate  an  expe- 
ditious passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  from  the  settlement  of 
our  continent  until  the  present  day,  the 
pioneering  of  our  frontiers  have  been 
marked  by  the  presence  of  motivated 
entrepreneurs.  This  great  land  was  not 
only  built  by  these  entrepreneurial  pio- 
neers, but  was  built  for  the  ideals  they 
represent.  I  am  convinced  that  the  free- 
dom we  American  citizens  today  enjoy 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  economic  free- 
dom inherent  in  our  Constitution.  Our 
freedom  from  compulsion  in  everyday 
decisionmaking  leads  to  the  necessary 
competition  in  the  marketplace,  which 
insures  that  we  will  get  the  best  in  goods 
and  services  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
No  amount  of  central  planning  could 
duplicate  the  mllliCHis  of  daily  private 
decisions  which  deliver  the  needs  of  a 
nation  with  the  success  of  the  American 
free  market  system.  That  is  the  success 
of  the  economic  order  in  the  "New 
World." 

Because  of  the  economic  turmoil  now 
prevelant  in  the  marketplace,  there  are 
many  who  believe  we  are  seeing  the  de- 
mise of  a  golden  age.  We  are  not.  But  we. 
as  policymakers,  must  be  more  sensitive 
to  the  pressures  which  besw  upon  free 
enterprise,  and  we  must  t£Jce  care  not  to 
further  upset  an  economic  balance  by 
creating  overly  burdensome  taxation,  or 
enacting  a  plethora  of  unwantuited 
paperwork  or  regulatiCHis. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  hazards 
of  potential  business  success  are  very 
real;  every  day  witnesses  thousands  of 
crucial  decisions  by  our  businessmen  and 
businesswomen,  whose  lives  turn  upon 
their  abiUty  to  compete.  We  literally  owe 
our  success  as  a  nation  to  these  economic 
competitors,  to  these  men  and  women  of 
the  private  sector,  to  these  valiant,  mod- 
ern-day pioneering  Americans. 
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Shop  Tcsms  Scxkws  so  Amtkax's  Ridehs 

Won't  Bolt  Trains 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

Beech  QaovE.  Ind.— This  is  the  nuts  and 

bolts  story  of  Amtrak's  passenger-car  repair 

operations. 

At  the  64-acre  shop  here,  workmen  repair 
or  replace  everything  from  the  undercar- 
riage of  the  car  to  the  alr-condltioning  and 
heating  systems  to,  yes,  the  kitchen  sink. 

How  important  is  the  work  being  done? 
"Beech  Grove  is  the  only  thing  preventing 
us  from  completely  faUing  apart,"  says 
Clark  Tyler,  a  vice  president  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  as  Amtrak  is  for- 
mally iLnown. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  cars  is  ur- 
gent. Last  year,  the  number  of  unusable 
passenger  cars  fell  to  1,639  from  1,683,  as 
rldershlp  rose  12%  to  21.6  nUlllon.  "We  have 
no  idea  of  how  many  people  we  could  have 
carried  last  year  U  we'd  had  the  cars,"  says 
Brian    Duff,    an   Amtrak    spokesman. 

With  funds  In  short  supply  and  delivery 
of  new  bilevel  cars  lagging,  repairing  and 
rebtUldlng  cars  has  taken  on  greater  impor- 
tance. Amtrak  stumbled  onto  the  rebuilding 
idea  after  partly  converting  and  old  private 
car  for  a  Oerald  Ford  campaign  train  in  1976. 
It  worked  so  well  that  officials  decided  to  re- 
buUd  two  sleepers  and  later  an  additional 
32  sleepers. 

To  date,  about  100  cars  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  Amtrak  expects  to  raise  the  total  to 
about  310  by  late  1981.  Officials  say  the  re- 
built cars  are  more  reliable  than  the  500  or 
so  new  ones  bought  in  recent  years.  More- 
over. Beech  Grove  rebuUds  the  cars  for 
about  «226,000  apiece,  one-third  the  cost 
of  a  new  car. 

Among  the  modernizing  operations,  the 
shop  converts  the  antiquated  system  of  sup- 
plying heat,  air  conditioning  and  electricity 
that  uses  a  combination  of  steam  and  wheel - 
driven  power.  The  rebuilt  cars  now  rely  on 
electricity  from  whats  known  as  head-end 
power  a  generator  in  the  locomotive. 

Workers  strip  down  the  oU  cars  to  their 
stainless  steel  shells  and  start  restoration. 
Others  reweld  the  trucks,  or  undercarriages, 
which  hold,  the  wheels,  axles  and  braking 
systems.  The  old  truck  frames  could  easily 
get  out  of  position  and  reduce  braking  ef- 
ficiency, says  Walter  Barrlck,  the  shop's  gen- 
eral manager. 

Some  repairmen  specialize  in  converting 
the  antiquated  kitchens  with  their  coal  or 
wood  stoves  and  blocks  of  ice  for  cooling. 
The  final  product  is  a  gleaming,  all-electric 
kitchen,  and  some  of  the  first  modem  diners 
in  Amtrak's  fleet. 

Nuts  and  bolts  remain  the  basis  of  the 
operation.  Machinists  fashion  hooks,  brack- 
ets, pins,  screws,  latches  and  washers, 
among  other  parts.  They  will  serve  as  re- 
placements for  toUet-door  hooks,  table-leg 
supports,  water-cooler  braclrets  and  other 
small  essentials  for  the  cars.  Many  parts  are 
Improvised  to  fill  a  gap  left  by  suppliers 
who  have  quit  the  repair  business  since  the 
heyday  of  the  passenger  train. 

Amtrak  officials  are  pleased  with  the  pas- 
senger response  to  the  rebuilt  cars.  Interior 
decor  with  seat  upholstery  in  blue.  red. 
yellow  and  brown  stripes  apparently  heloed 
attract  riders  when  some  Beech  Grove 
coaches  were  added  last  year  to  the  rail- 
roads Cardinal  train  on  the  Washington. 
D.C.-Clncinnatl-chlcago  run — the  passengers 
headed  for  the  rebuilt  cars  first. 

Last  October.  Amtrak  put  69  rebuilt 
coaches  into  service  on  its  Lake  Shore  T  tm- 
Itef!  trains  Unking  Boston  and  New  York 
with  Chicago.9 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  ON  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 

•  Mr.   McGOVERN.   Mr.   President,  on 
March  8  in  Chicago,  Senator  Kennedy 


spoke  before  members  of  Operation 
PUSH.  I  would  ask  all  my  coUeagues  to 
read  his  remarks  and  to  remember  the 
Senator's  eloquent  plea  for  sense  in  the 
crucial  weeks  ahead.  As  we  begin  to  de- 
bate the  wisest  and  safest  cuts  to  make 
in  the  Federal  budget,  let  us  also  con- 
sider the  priorities  that  Senator  Ken- 
NEDY  argues  for  so  compellingly. 

Let  us  remember  especially  that,  "the 
national  budget  is  more  than  a  set  of 
numbers;  it  is  an  expression  of  national 
conscience.  It  is  time  to  sound  the  call 
to  the  American  conscience.  And  the 
commands  of  conscience  must  be  heard, 
not  in  a  later  election  or  another  gen- 
eration, but  today.  And  now  is  the  time." 

As  we  face  tough  choices  with  pressure 
bearing  down  from  all  sides,  we  must  re- 
member the  country  we  are  at  heart,  the 
Nation  we  ever  aspire  to  be,  and  that  the 
men  in  this  Chamber  have  the  means  to 
fashion  and  the  responsibility  to  sustain 
that  vision: 

So  as  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  stand  at 
a  new  point  of  decision  on  the  oldest  ques- 
tion of  American  history.  Can  we  truly  be- 
come what  we  are  pledged  to  be— a  land  of 
"liberty  and  Justice  for  all?"  Will  we  permit 
the  perpetration  of  injustice?  Will  we  con- 
tinue to  say.  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  to 
a  tenth  of  our  whole  population:  "If  you're 
black,  stay  back?"  Or  wlU  we  march  again 
as  we  marched  before?  Will  we  see  the  slums 
behind  the  housing  statistics,  the  broken 
families  behind  the  unemployment  rates,  the 
anguish  that  can  never  be  measured  solely 
In  income  levels,  the  shattered  dreams  that 
can  never  be  written  down  in  the  dry  num- 
bers of  public  documents?  And  then  will  we 
resolve  to  give  new  life  to  the  dream  and  to 
finish  the  work  of  Justice? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

First,  let  me  thank  Jesse  Jackson  for  those 
eloquent  words  of  introduction.  And  let  me 
thank  him  for  something  else:  Just  before 
the  Massachusetts  Primary.  Jesse  Jackson 
came  to  visit  me  in  Boston.  And  I  won  that 
primary  with  65  percent  of  the  vote.  So  you 
Just  know  I  was  going  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
I  came  to  Chicago. 

I  also  had  to  visit  Operation  PUSH.  I  have 
my  own  Operation  PUSH  advocate  sitting 
right  in  my  Senate  office.  Mary  Bates  Wash- 
ington is  a  member  of  my  staff  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Directors  of  PUSH.  And  she  never  stops 
pushing  for  Operation  PUSH— for  the  eco- 
nomic Justice  and  social  reform  that  this 
organization  has  championed  over  the  past 
decade. 

I  have  often  said  that  above  all  else. 
America  means  hope.  Operation  PUSH  is  a 
messenger  of  that  hope — a  witness  to  the 
faith  that  our  problems  are  not  hopeless 
and  people  are  never  helpless  if  they  will 
stand  up  for  themselves.  Operation  PUSH 
has  stood  for  minority  business,  for  schools 
where  children  can  learn,  for  housing  where 
families  can  live  In  security,  and  for  medical 
care  that  treats  patients  according  to  their 
health  and  not  their  wealth.  You  have 
brought  people  Into  the  political  process— 
and  you  have  showed  them  that  black  power 
means  voter  registration. 

And  leading  this  effort,  inspiring  It,  giving 
it  heart  and  speaking  for  it,  the  voice  of  Jesse 
Jackson  has  been  heard  all  over  this  land. 
And  his  message  to  the  poor,  the  exploited, 
the  neglected  is  that  they  can  say  with  pride: 
"I  am  somebody." 

A  generation  ago,  too  much  of  our  society 
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fna  too  often  a  conspiracy  against  that  be- 
lief. As  we  entered  the  19608.  it  was  time  for 
action.  Rosa  Parks  had  taken  her  seat  in  the 
front  of  a  Birmingham  bus:  students  were 
slttlng-in  where  discrimination  has  always 
locked  them  out:  freedom-riders  were  bloody 
and  beaten,  but  they  were  opening  the  road 
to  liberation.  Prom  his  cell  in  the  Birming- 
ham Jail,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  world: 

"If  you  will  protest  courageously  and  yet 
with  dignity  and  Christian  love,  when  the 
history  books  are  written  In  future  genera- 
tions, the  historians  wlU  have  to  pause  and 
say,  'there  lived  a  great  people,  a  black  peo- 
ple, who  Injected  new  meaning  into  the  veins 
of  civilization.'  " 

And  Martin  Luther  King  Insisted:  "Now  is 
the  time." 

There  were  those  who  replied — wait.  They 
talked  about  gradualism — and  you  an- 
swered: "What  about  Americanism?"  They 
said  tomorrow,  next  year,  or  the  next  gener- 
ation. And  you  answered :  Three  centuries  of 
slavery  and  segregation  are  enough — and  now 
is  the  time. 

And  the  decade  of  the  1960s  was  a  time  of 
advancement.  It  brought  the  beginnings  of 
Justice  and  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  And 
many  of  the  highest  barriers  of  bigotry  were 
swept  down.  There  was  discord  and  bitter- 
ness, but  you  did  overcome,  and  so  progress 
came.  But  It  was  followed  by  a  period  of  re- 
action, repression,  and  retrogress.  The  niun- 
ber  of  black  families  below  the  poverty  level 
is  20  percent  higher  than  It  was  in  1970.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  for  black  and  Hispanic 
workers  is  still  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for 
whites.  The  Income  of  black  families  Is  still 
only  half  that  of  white  families. 

And  in  the  election  of  1980,  It  Is  time  to 
heed  the  advice  of  Congressman  Bill  Dawson: 
"Don't  get  mad;  get  smart." 

Uo  as  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  stand  at  a 
new  point  of  decision  on  the  oldest  question 
ot  American  history.  Can  we  truly  become 
what  we  are  pledged  to  be — a  land  of  "Uberty 
ana  Justice  for  all"?  Will  we  permit  the  per- 
petuation of  Injustice?  Will  we  continue  to 
say,  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  to  a  tenth 
of  our  whole  population:  "If  you're  black, 
stay  back"?  Or  will  we  march  again  as  we 
marched  before?  Will  we  see  the  slums  be- 
hind the  housing  statistics,  the  broken  fam- 
ilies behind  the  unemployment  rates,  the 
anguish  that  can  never  be  measured  solely 
in  income  levels,  the  shattered  areanis  that 
can  never  be  written  down  In  the  dry  num- 
bers of  public  documents?  And  then  will  we 
resolve  to  give  new  life  to  the  dream  and  to 
finish  the  work  of  Justice? 

I  stand  with  you  for  the  fulfillment  of  tiie 
dream. 

I  stand  with  you  for  equality  in  the  stand- 
ard of  life  as  well  as  in  the  statutes  of  the 
law. 

I  stand  with  you  to  keep  the  full-employ- 
ment promise  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Bill — not  to  postpone  It.  And  I  say:  "Now  is 
the  time." 

I  stand  with  you  to  stop  Inflation — out  not 
by  stopping  blacks  in  their  economic  tracks. 
Today,  for  black  and  white  alike,  a  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  lost. 

Today  the  rate  of  inflation  is  four  times 
higher  than  when  this  Administration  took 
office.  And  the  burden  of  20  percent  infla- 
tion is  highest  for  the  poor  and  minorities, 
because  they  pay  the  largest  portion  of  their 
Income  for  the  most  basic  necessities — for 
food  and  fuel,  for  rent  and  health — where 
inflation  is  worst  of  all. 

When  the  cost  of  a  home  rises  30  per- 
cent, when  natural  gas  goes  up  50  percent, 
when  the  price  of  hamburger  doubles  and  the 
price  of  gasoline  more  than  doubles,  at  long 
last  we  have  to  say:  Enough  Is  enough. 

Three  years  of  economic  failure  have  left  us 
with  only  one  fair  choice — to  Impose  a  freeze 


and  then  controls,  across  the  board,  on  prices, 
wages,  profits.  Interest  rates,  dividends  and 
rents.  It  Is  easy  for  the  well-off  and  the  well- 
paid  to  object  to  controls.  They  are  not  mak- 
ing cruel  choices  between  heat  for  their 
apartments  and  food  on  their  tables. 

Last  week,  the  President  said  his  economic 
policies  suit  him  fine.  Well,  they  don't  suit 
poor  people  fine.  They  don't  suit  black 
people  fine.  They  don't  suit  me  fine.  And 
let  me  ask  you:  Do  the  Administration's 
economic  policies  suit  you  fine? 

For  controls  against  inflation.  "Now  la  the 
time." 

And  I  stand  with  you  not  only  to  fight  In- 
fiatlon.  but  to  fight  It  fairly,  without  afflict- 
ing the  lU-housed,  the  Ul-clad,  and  the  Ul- 
fed. 

Last  month,  the  Black  Caucus  called  the 
Administration's  budget  "an  unmitigated 
disaster  for  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and 
minorities."  Now  they  are  busily  deepen- 
ing the  disaster,  sharpening  the  budgetary 
knives  that  wUl  not  only  cut  money,  but  cut 
out  the  heart  of  social  Justice.  This  Adminis- 
tration Is  telling  those  who  suffer  most  from 
Infiation  to  suffer  more  from  budget  slashes. 
The  Carter  budget  sends  a  stark  message  to 
blacks — that  in  the  priorities  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, you  are  nobody. 

Yet  the  oil  companies  get  everything  they 
want.  President  Carter  decontrolled  the 
price  of  oil  and  gas — which  will  cost  the 
average  family  a  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
each  year  of  the  1980s.  The  oU  companies 
wUl  profit  and  profit  whUe  poor  people  will 
pay  and  pay. 

The  industry  claims  to  need  windfall 
profits  to  explore  for  more  oU.  And  the  Ad- 
ministration agrees.  But  do  you  know  what 
Mobil  on  did  with  its  profits?  They  bought 
Montgomery  Ward  Department  Store.  How 
much  oil  do  you  think  they  wUl  find  drlUlng 
In  the  aisles  of  a  department  store? 

We  must  control  oU  and  gtas  prices — and 
now  Is  the  time. 

We  must  ration  gasoline  fairly  by  supply, 
not  by  ever-rising  prices.  We  must  demand 
that  the  poor  shall  not  pay  more  in  order  to 
drive  less.  And  now  is  the  time. 

I  stand  with  you  for  Jobs,  not  a  recession 
that  will  throw  a  mllllon-and-a-half  work- 
ers out  of  work. 

I  stand  with  you  for  building  more  public 
housing,  not  cutting  It  below  the  rock-bot- 
tom levels  of  the  Nixon  years. 

I  stand  with  you  for  child  nutrition,  not 
cutting  school  lunches  for  two  mUUon 
chUdren. 

And  I  stand  with  you  against  a  budget 
that  tells  only  the  poorest  among  us  to  ask 
what  they  can  do  for  their  country.  I  stand 
with  you  for  a  budget  that  puts  the  last 
and  the  least  among  us  first  In  federal 
priorities. 

I  will  not  Join  In  propagating  the  myth 
that  an  instantly  balanced  budget  will 
magically  restrain  inflation.  That  is  wrong 
In  fact:  A  (20  blUlon  cut  wUl  reduce  the 
rate  of  inflation  by  only  one-tenth  of  a 
single  percentage  point.  And  the  mythology 
Is  wrong  morally:  Blacks  who  were  the  last 
to  be  hired  will  become  the  first  to  be  fired. 
Black  youth  wUl  continue  to  walk  Inner  city 
streets  seeking  Jobs  that  are  Impossible  to 
find.  Black  chUdren  will  be  denied  Head 
Start — and  they  wlU  feel  the  loss  of  that 
learning  aU  of  their  lives.  Black  famUies 
will  lose  food  stamps — and  there  wUl  be 
hunger  In  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

A  national  budget  Is  more  than  a  set  of 
numbers;  It  is  an  expression  of  national 
conscience.  It  Is  time  to  sound  the  call  to 
the  American  conscience.  And  the  commands 
of  conscience  must  be  heard,  not  In  a  later 
election  or  another  generation,  but  today. 
And  now  is  the  time. 

And  as  we  restore  prosperity,  we  must  de- 


mand a  fair  aban  for  every  American.  We 
must  not  be  a  rich  nation  standing  on  the 
backs  of  a  permanent  class  of  poor  people. 

So  I  stand  with  you  for  affirmative  action. 
How  easy  It  is  for  the  privileged  to  aay,  let 
everyone  run  the  same  race  in  life.  They  were 
bom  half-way  around  the  track.  Year*  ago, 
I  put  a  set-aside  for  minority  students  in 
my  health  education  bUl.  Yet  during  this 
Administration,  minority  enrollment  has  de- 
clined in  medical  schools.  And  only  yester- 
day the  Civil  Rights  Commission  reported 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  lacks  the  resources  to  enforce 
the  law. 

There  are  poUtlcians  who  flee  the  Idea  ot 
affirmative  action.  But  the  Issue  Involves 
more  than  politics.  It  Involves  the  fate  and 
the  future  of  an  entire  race — transported  to 
this  land,  not  In  hope,  but  in  chains — not  in 
freedom,  but  In  slavery.  Now  at  last  this 
land  must  give  black  people  a  full  measure 
of  hope  and  freedom.  And  now  is  the  time. 

And  I  stand  with  you  for  health  care  aa  a 
civil  right  for  every  citizen,  not  a  prlvUege 
fcH:  the  few.  We  are  the  only  industrlallaed 
society  in  the  world  outside  South  Africa 
that  does  not  have  universal,  comprehensive 
health  insurance. 

Instead  we  have  a  system  of  apartheid  in 
the  state  of  our  health.  To  be  black  In  Amer- 
ica Is  to  be  sick  more  often,  to  receive  less 
care,  to  die  younger  and  sooner,  and  to  ex- 
perience twice  as  often  the  agony  of  a  chUd 
lost  in  infancy.  The  shameful  truth  is  that 
In  America,  being  black  Is  dangerous  to  your 
health. 

We  must  keep  the  promise  of  Justice  for 
the  parents  of  black  children  crying  In  the 
night  whUe  their  parents  worry  if  they  are 
fifty  or  seventy-five  doUars  sick — ^because 
that  is  the  cost  of  a  visit  to  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room  in  Watts,  or  Harlem,  or  the  South 
Side. 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  the  officials 
In  the  White  House  have  full  insurance  for 
their  own  health.  Any  time  Senators  sneese. 
they  can  go  to  the  Capitol  Physician.  They 
are  treated  promptly.  And  they  never  receive 
a  bin.  And  I  say.  If  health  insiu-ance  is  good 
enough  for  the  Congress,  then  it  U  good 
enovigh  for  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  must  pass  national  health  Insurance, 
not  In  a  later  election  or  another  generation, 
but  today.  And  now  Is  the  time. 

And  I  stand  with  you  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  legal  discrimination.  We  must 
ratify  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  end 
discrimination  against  women  In  our  society. 
We  must  ratify  the  District  of  Columbia  Vot- 
ing Rights  Amendment  and  end  discrimina- 
tion against  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

Your  demand  for  civil  rights  for  the  mi- 
nority who  are  not  white  stirred  the  move- 
ment for  full  rights  for  the  majority  who  are 
women.  And  your  struggle  will  not  be  fin- 
ished so  long  as  700,000  Americans  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  most  of  them  black, 
continue  to  be  disenfranchised.  The  descend- 
ants of  those  who  were  marked  by  the  lash 
will  not  be  truly  free  untU  they  can  freely 
mark  their  baUots  in  elections  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  And  now  is  the  time. 

And  I  stand  with  you  for  another  law  that 
can  signal  the  complete  commitment  of 
our  country  to  racial  equality.  We  shall  not 
be  moved  from  our  effort  in  Congress  to  make 
Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  a  national 
holiday.  We  will  carry  that  cause  in  the  next 
Administration.  We  will  not  sit  on  the  side- 
lines while  crucial  votes  are  cast.  And  then 
we  will  observe  not  only  the  birthday  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  history,  but  the 
powerful  truth  he  taught — that  Justice  is  in- 
divisible— that  it  knows  no  pigment  of  skin, 
no  division  of  class,  and  no  boundary  between 
nations. 

It  was  Martin  Luther  King  who  oppoeed 
the  bombing  and  killing  in  Vietnam  as  bold- 
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view  of  that, 
able  to  a  great 


had 
chanted 
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side.  No  other  provision  of  the  order  Is 
changed  by  this  request.  If  there  is  a 
further  development  in  respect  to  chajige 
of  dates,  I  assume  we  can  change  the 
consent  order  again. 

On  that  basis,  then,  and  having  con- 
sulted with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  he,  in  turn,  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and,  I  believe 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Department  of  Commerce 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  LUGAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Lugar  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Herta  Lande  Seidman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  (new 
position).  * 

Federal  Reserve  Ststem 
Lyle  Elden  Oramley,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from  February  1,  1980,  vice  Philip  Edward 
ColdweU,  term  expired. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  Importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
grade  of  admiral  within  the  contemplation 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231 
for  appointment  while  so  serving  as  follows: 
To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order.  Mr.  Proxmire  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


we  shall  proclaim  with  the 

"Let  Judgment  roll  down  as 

^gbteoiisness    as    a    mighty 

8  lall  dream  the  dream  again — 
the  reality — and  now  Is  the 


per  »n 


shaU  enter  Into  that  time 
of  any  race  can  proudly 
I  am  somebody."  9 


OP     UNANIMOUS- 
AGREEMENT— SENATE 
"380 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  AND  BILLS  UNTIL 
6  PM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  until  6  pjn.  today  to  file 
reports,  conference  reports,  and  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ON 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
an  agreement  was  en- 
respect  to  Senate  Resolu- 
of  that  agreement  pro- 
najority  leader,  after  con- 
the  minority  leader,  be 
later  than  March  24, 
Senate  Resolution  380. 
with  the  distinguished 
and  the  distinguished 
^alne  (Mr.  Muskie)  and, 
minority  leader,  the  distin- 
frMn   Delaware    (Mr. 
meets   with   their  ap- 
imanlmous  consent  that 
be  changed  to  read,  "not 
25.  1980."  rather  than 
March  24." 

Mr.  President,  reserving 

object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 

of  the  reservation  is  to 

hoped  that  the  order 

to  read  March  26  In- 

25.  I  understand  that 

at  this  moment.  In 

lilarch  25  appears  prefer- 

number  of  people  on  this 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS  AND  TO  FILE 
STATEMENTS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prwldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  5  pjn.  today  to  intro- 
duce bills  smd  resolutions  and  to  place 
statements  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


it 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  entered  earlier,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  3 :  43 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tMnorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  19.  1980,  at  12  me- 
ridian. 


possible 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  18. 1980: 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  18, 1980: 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  CouncU  on  Educational 
Research  for  terms  expiring  September  30 
1981 : 

Tomas  A.  Arclnlega.  of  California. 

Jon  L.  Harkness,  of  Wisconsin, 

Harold  L.  Enarson,  of  Ohio. 

Barbara  S.  Uehllng,  of  Missouri. 

Bernard  C.  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Department  or  State 

Marvin  Weissman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 

Rozanne  L.  Ridgway,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Robert  c.  F.  Gordon,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Maxirltiua. 

James  Eugene  Goodby,  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Finland. 

VS.  IirrERNATIONAL  Developmemt 
Cooperation  Agency 
Guy  Pellz  Erb,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Ooast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam M.  Gaynor,  UI,  to  be  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Ctirtis  L.  Gunn,  to  be  a  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  24,  1980. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Dan- 
iel F.  Haynes,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg.),  and 
ending  Kevin  A.  Nugent,  to  be  lieutenant 
(J-g-),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  1,  1080. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rob- 
ert Eugene  Acker,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending 
Robert  Philip  Zwlssler,  to  be  ensign.  (See 
Executive  Journal  proceedings  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1980,  for  complete  list.) 

Department  or  State 
Foreign    Service    nominations    beginning 
Leonard  J.  Baldyga,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  of  Class  one,  and  ending 
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Charles  H.  Walsh,  Jr.,  to  Ise  a  Realign  Serv- 
ice Information  officer  of  class  7,  wlilch 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  February  19, 1980. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 


tions beginning  Michael  Joseph  Gould,  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  information  officer  of 
class  3,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  Secre- 
tary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ending  Garrett 
Courtney  Burke,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 


cer of  class  2,  a  consular  officer,  and  a 
Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  tiie 
United  States  of  America,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  February  23, 
1980,  and  appeared  in  the  CoNcansioifAL 
RECORD  of  February  26,  1980. 
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Hou  w 


The 

Rabbi  Dil 
of  Israel 
N.y..  offered 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Solomon  Preillch,  Brothers 
C  }ngregation,  Momit  Vernon, 
the  following  prayer  : 

naVa  bv  naiVsD  bbsm  rm 


The  sage: 
to  pray  for 
and  their 
peaceful 

Oh  God, 
solemn 
lowed 
we  turn  to 
eternal 

We  pray 
chosen 
Grant  them 
understand!  ig 
courage  anc 
on  the  crucial 
effort  to 
of  ultimate 
of  this  grea ; 
peace  of  he^rt 
munlties  in 
Today  is 
month  of 
soon  to  ush^r 
Festival  of 
demption, 
anxious  houi 
been  declare  i 
our  hearts  g< 
prayer  for 
being  held 
Oh  Lord 
heights  of  Sijiai 
clent  Israel 
freedom,  we 
our  50  fellow 
to  our  shores 
spirit 
loved  ones 

As  this  da: 
of  the  Hebrei  7 
rebirth  of 
newed  beauty 
with  a  renewpd 
in  America 
Oh  God, 
and  women 
with  concern 
sion, 

pressed,  the 
Let  us,  at  thli 
those  to  whoiii 
and  may  we 
Thou.  Oh  Lori 
cred  Scripturss 
thyself,  I  am 
to  Thee  when 
Amen. 


bring 


tiie 


reunit  xl 


responsi  ve 


The 
amined  the 
proceedings 
his  approval 


spea]:er 
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Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


of  our  tradition  enjoined  us 

the  welfare  of  governments 

nllers  so  we  may  live  quiet  and 

Uv(  IS. 

1  'hose  name  is  Shalom,  in  this 

moi  lent  assembled  in  this  hal- 

sanct  lary  of  the  American  people, 

'  "hee  in  prayer  for  Shalom — 

pea<e. 

for  Thy  blessings  upon  the 

tives  of  this  Congress. 

of  Thy  spirit  of  wisdom  and 

and    favor    them    with 

insight  as  they  deliberate 

issues  of  this  day  in  an 

us  ever  closer  to  that  era 

I  ihalom  when  all  the  citizens 

Nation  will  enjoy  peace — 

and  mind,  peaceful  com- 

i  peaceful  world. 

1  he  first  day  of  the  Hebrew 

Ilissan  when  my  people  are 

in  the  glorious  Passover 

F  -eedom,  commemorating  re- 

and  rebirth.  At  this 

and  on  this  day  which  has 

a  national  day  of  prayer, 

out  in  love,  in  hope,  and  in 

innocent  Americans  still 

h  >stage  in  a  distant  land. 

rhou  who  hast,  from  the 

,  proclaimed  through  an- 

the  eternal  law  of  human 

pray,  hasten  the  day  when 

Americans  speedily  return 

unharmed  in  body  and 

with  their  families  and 


RABBI  DR.  SOLOMON  FREIIJCH 

(Mr.  PKYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
given  this  privilege  of  introducing  our 
distinguished  rabbi  to  the  Members  this 
morning  because  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger),  is  at  the  fimeral  services  of 
our  former  coUeague,  Mr.  Allard  Lowen- 
stein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Solomon  Preilich, 
who  is  giving  the  Invocation  this  morn- 
ing, is  the  spiritual  leader  of  Mount  Ver- 
non's Congregation  Brothers  of  Israel, 
the  oldest  synagogue  of  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.  He  has  served  this  con- 
gregation with  distinction  for  over  27 
years. 


Torah  schools  of  higher  Jewish  educa- 
tion. 

Rabbi  Preilich  serves  as  the  chaplain 
of  the  Police  Department  of  Moimt  Ver- 
non, a  position  he  has  held  for  the  last 
20  years.  He  has  won  the  esteem  of  his 
colleagues,  the  love  of  his  congregation, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  community, 
by  virtue  of  his  deep  commitment  to  tra- 
ditional Judaism,  the  Jewish  people,  and 
humanitarian  concerns. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  M.  SLAi^K,  JR. 


also  marks  the  beginning 

month  of  spring,  with  the 

Nature  unfolding  in  all  its  re- 

,  may  our  hearts  be  uplifted 

"  spirit  of  trust  and  faith 


wirm 

ill 


the  hearts  of  the  men 

this  Chamber  to  legislate 

commitment,  and  compas- 

to  the  needs  of  the  de- 

(Jeprived,  and  the  destitute. 

moment,  pray  silently  for 

freedom  has  been  denied, 

always  be  conscious  of  what 

has  taught  us  in  Thy  Sa- 

"Love  thy  neighbor  as 

the  Lord."  We  are  nearer 

we  are  closer  to  each  other. 


T  EIE  JOURNAL 


The  Chair  has  ex- 
^oumal  of  the  last  day's 
announces  to  the  House 
tl  lereof . 


Rabbi  Preilich  is  an  ardent  devotee  of 
Israel,  Jewish  education,  and  human- 
itarian causes.  He  is  the  recipient  of  dis- 
tinctive service  awards  by  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  Bonds  for  Israel,  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  and  many 
other  institutions.  He  maintains  an  abid- 
ing interest  in  higher  Jewish  education 
and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  tnistees 
of  Yeshivat  Ohr  Hameir,  a  rabbinical 
school  in  Westchester.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  alumni  association  of  his 
alma  mater,  the  Rabbinical  Academy  of 
Brooklyn  and  as  president  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  His 
dissertation  on  Biblical  studies  was  re- 
cently published  in  Israel,  a  scholarly 
work  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  doc- 
toral degree  at  Yeshlva  University. 

Rabbi  Preilich  has  had  deep  involve- 
ments in  the  woi*  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  He  was  among  the  first  rabbis  to 
have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957, 
and  was  the  guest  of  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Moscow.  Rabbi  Judah  Levin.  Rabbi  Levin 
was  the  guest  at  Rabbi  Preilich's  syna- 
gogue, the  only  visit  in  Westchester  dur- 
ing his  brief  stay  in  America. 

In  July  1967,  following  the  Six-Day 
War,  Rabbi  Preilich  made  a  second  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  was  de- 
tained for  3  days  in  Kiev  by  the  Russian 
authorities  who  charged  him  with  dis- 
semination of  Israeli  propagsmda.  He 
was  released  and  sent  to  Vienna  where 
he  was  received  by  the  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

The  rabbi  has  a  sensitive  and  ongoing 
concern  for  senior  citizens  and  the  el- 
derly in  his  community.  He  has  a  course 
certificate  from  the  Gerontological  In- 
stitute at  Yeshlva  University. 

His  two  married  children  and  nine 
grandchildren  reside  in  Israel.  They  head 
departments     In     American-sponsored 


(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  this 
afternoon  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow, 
and,  quite  frankly,  shock  at  the  passing 
of  a  dear  friend  and  colleague  of  ours, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Mr 
John  Slack.  It  will  be  difficult,  extremely 
difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  think  of  this 
body  and  to  think  of  our  West  Virginia 
delegation  without  the  insight,  the  cwi- 
cem.  and  the  compassion  of  our  dear 
colleague. 

For  over  20  years  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  people  of  our  Nation 
were  well  aware  of  the  concerns  of  John 
Slack.  Prom  county  court  to  county 
assessor  to  Congressman.  John  Slack 
knew  that  government  service  meant 
service  to  the  people.  He  carried  out  that 
concept  with  dedication  and  pride. 

To  me  this  is  a  great  personal  loss. 
Even  before  my  election  to  this  distin- 
guished body  in  1976,  I  had  a  very  close 
relationship  with  John  Slack.  He  repre- 
sented many  parts  of  my  congressional 
district  at  one  time  or  another  during 
his  congressional  career.  Indeed,  he  rep- 
resented my  home  coimty  at  one  point. 
He  was  an  adviser,  a  colleague,  a  close 
family  friend,  but  most  of  all  a  very 
decent  man.  John  Slack  was  honest.  He 
was  hard  working  and  straightforward. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  replace  him. 

Today,  however  prophetic  it  might  be, 
was  John  Slack's  65th  birthday.  My 
deepest  sympmthies  go  out  to  his  wife, 
Frances,  and  to  his  son.  John,  whom  I 
have  just  left.  We  shall  miss  him,  but 
we  shall  all  remember  that  we  have  been 
touched  by  his  life. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege, Mr.  Speaker,  of  meeting  John  Slack 
some  2iy2  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  I  was  sworn  into  office.  John 
Slack  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
I  knew.  Then  and  now.  I  knew  him  as  a 
kind,  understanding  Individual  who  was 


D  Thb  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  daring    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g,  Q  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
>  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 


truly  devoted  to  public  service.  I  think 
John  Slack  touched  all  of  us  because  he 
represented  what  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  be.  He  was  disdainful  of  any 
oriticism  of  this  institution  because  he 
loved  it  and  cherished  it. 
D  1210 

I  think  we  could  summarize  the  tenure 
of  JOHK  Slack  In  several  different  ways, 
but.  briefly,  John  Slack  was  an  Ameri- 
can's American.  As  a  man,  he  was  a  man's 
man,  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  he 
was  a  Member's  Member. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
in  expressing  to  Congressman  Slack's 
family,  on  behalf  of  my  wife  Laveme  and 
my  family,  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  RAHATiTi.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  add 
my  own  expression  of  condolence  to  those 
olTered  by  the  distinguished  chief  dep- 
uty majority  whip  on  the  death  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  John  Slack. 

Like  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  same 
year  as  did  John  Slack  and  therefore 
have  known  him  for  over  two  decades. 
He  was  a  man  of  decency,  a  gentleman, 
a  fierce  ch'^mpion  of  the  people  of  his 
congressional  district,  a  man  who  served 
with  great  distinction  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  John  Slack,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  man  of  great  stability 
who  served  in  the  House  during  a  time 
of  great  turbulence.  We  shall  miss  him 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Permit  me  to  join  with 
my  colleague.*:  and  with  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  a  dear  friend,  a  resoected  colleague,  a 
man  whose  word  was  his  bond. 

John  Slack  represents  as  nearly  as 
any<Hie  I  know  the  era  of  American  life 
in  which  you  could  take  absolutely  at 
face  value  what  a  man  told  you.  John 
was  devoid  of  any  taint  of  insincerity. 
John  was  the  kind  of  person  who  epito- 
mized the  deepest  meaning  of  the  word 
sincere;  its  Latin  roots  meant  without 
wax.  John  was  without  wax.  He  was  ex- 
actly what  he  appeared  to  be  and  never 
pretended  to  be  anything  that  he  was 
not. 

Some  of  my  warmest  memories  are  of 
occasions  In  which  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  travel  to  West  Virginia  with 
John  Slack,  to  speak  with  the  people 
there,  and  to  observe  the  great  respect  in 
which  he  always  has  been  held  by  his 
constituents. 

My  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife  and  his 
family  and  his  loved  ones.  John  Slack's 
memory  will  long  be  observed  among 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  and  serving  with  him. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
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gulshed  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  genuine  sorrow 
that  we  face  this  sad  day. 

John  Slack's  untimely  death  has 
taken  from  us  a  man.  In  the  full  mean- 
ing of  that  word,  a  man  possessed  of 
character,  strength,  and  determination. 
He  was  always  true  to  his  beliefs.  Like 
most  good  men,  he  too  gave  thought  to 
what  was  the  right  course  to  follow  in 
the  myriad  of  controversial  subjects  and 
problems  that  we  face  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Par  above  and  beyond  many,  once  that 
course  was  determined,  John  Slack  never 
faltered. 

I  have  known  John  since  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1958  and  I  have  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations since  he  became  a  member  of 
the  committee  in  1961.  During  his  22 
years  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, John  has  served  the  people  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
with  dedication,  honor,  and  tireless  ef- 
fort in  working  for  the  betterment  of  the 
country. 

I  feel  particularly  close  to  John  be- 
cause his  first  subcommittee  assignment 
upon  becoming  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee,  which  I  Chair, 
and  later  on  we  worked  together  on  the 
Subcommittees  on  Defense  and  Public 
Works.  Over  the  years  that  we  worked 
closely  together,  John  was  never  one  to 
back  down  from  a  difficult  situation  and 
always  pursued  his  objectives  until  they 
were  obtained. 

John  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judicary 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  since 
1975.  As  chairman  of  IJiat  subcommittee. 
John  always  exercised  fairness  toward 
all  Members  regardless  of  political  beUef 
or  seniority  ranking. 

He  was  a  true  friend,  a  good  husband 
and  father,  and  a  great  Congressman. 
Few  come  along  like  John  Slack  and  I 
express  my  deepest  sorrow  and  sjonpathy 
to  his  lovely  family.  We  have  lost  a  real 
friend. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  too,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI)  came  to  Con- 
gress with  our  dear  friend  John  Slack, 
and  I,  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  wish 
to  speak  to  this  great  loss  to  the  country. 

John  was  a  man  of  dedication,  a  man 
of  integrity,  a  man  of  high  honor.  He 
was  friendly  to  those  of  us  on  this  side, 
he  was  devoted  to  his  job,  particularly 
to  his  work  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  performed  a  great  service 


to  this  Nation.  I  know  the  pecqDle  in 
West  Virginia,  in  his  district,  and  in  the 
Naticm  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding.  I.  too, 
am  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  un- 
timely demise  of  my  dear  friend  John 
Slack  with  whom  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  for  6  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  on  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Slack  was  a  man 
of  dedication  to  service.  He  was  diligent 
in  his  work  and  he  was  devoted  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation 
which  he  served. 

John  Slack  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
Coming  from  Arkansas,  we  learn  as  chil- 
dren to  appreciate  people  who  keep 
their  word  and  John  Slack's  word  was 
his  bond.  When  he  gave  his  word.  It  was 
as  good  as  the  law.  maybe  even  better 
than  some  of  the  laws  that  we  enact  in 
this  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  man  of  compassion  but  combined 
his  concern  for  his  fellow  man  with 
courage,  a  combination  of  qualities  that 
makes  a  unique  leader  in  this  day  and 
time,  a  man  of  compassion  and  of  cour- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Slack  was  above 
all.  considerate  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  always  trying  to  understand 
how  other  Members  felt  about  the  views 
that  they  expressed  and  the  differences 
of  ophiion  that  they  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Slack  taught  me, 
I  suppose  more  than  any  other  Member, 
the  sincerity  of  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  are  expressed  in  this  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  could 
not  conclude  without  mentioning  that 
John  Slack  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  order,  in  the  highest  regard,  a 
man  of  integrity,  of  honor,  of  decency. 
I^will  always  remember  and  treasure  my 
association  and  friendship  with  John 
Slack. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  r(Hn  Calif  (»iila. 

Mr.  PHTTJ.TP  BURTON.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  Chamber  today,  I  learned,  to  my 
great  personal  shock,  that  our  beloved 
colleague,  John  Slack,  passed  away  late 
last  night.  He  was  a  dear  personal  friend. 
As  a  number  of  our  colleagues  have  ob- 
served, he  truly  did  touch  all  of  us.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  perscmal  compas- 
sion and  had  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  our  country  and  its  people.  He  loved 
his  district  and  his  State,  he  loved  our 
Nation  and  this  House.  We  will  all  very 
sorely  miss  him. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yldd  to  the  goitleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 
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fine  qualities  that  have  already  been 
stated  by  my  fellow  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  comment  additionally 
to  what  has  already  been  said  about 
John.  As  one  who  sits  here  on  the  Cham- 
ber floor  each  day  and  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  watching  msmy  of  our  colleagues 
who  participate  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. I  can  verify  that  John  Slack  was  an 
extremely  competent  legislator.  When 
John  came  to  the  floor  to  manage  a  bill, 
especially  from  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  which  he  served  as  chair- 
man, he  was  ready,  well  prepared,  knew 
the  facts,  and  represented  that  high  ideal 
as  a  legislator  and  Member  of  Congress 
that  so  many  of  us  wish  we  could  achieve. 

John  was  more  than  willing  to  accept 
the  advice  of  his  colleagues  to  improve  a 
legislative  product.  John  made  sure  that 
unwarranted  expense  items  were  pnmed 
out  of  spending  bills  and  worked  hard 
to  be  sure  the  American  taxpayer  was 
getting  his  money's  worth. 

I  too  regret  that  we  have  lost  a  fine 
Member  and  legislative  soldier.  We  all 
know  today  as  the  shock  sinks  in  that 
not  only  his  district  which  he  repre- 
sented so  well  will  miss  .him,  but  the 
country  will  miss  him  as  an  extremely 
able  and  capable  legislator. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  learned  of 
John  Slack's  death  about  an  hour  ago. 
The  news  of  his  passing  touches  me  in  a 
most  personal  way.  When  I  ran  for  Con- 
gress in  1974  I  had  never  heard  of  John 
Slack,  of  West  Virginia,  and  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  had 
never  heard  of  me.  But  soon  after  arriv- 
ing in  this  body  I  came  to  know  John 
Slack  because  this  man,  a  seasoned  vet- 
eran of  over  20  years  of  distinguished 
service,  had  the  capacity  to  reach  out 
and  offer  help,  guidance,  assistance,  and 
no  small  amoimt  of  personal  concern  to 
an  unlmown,  little  ranked,  freshmim 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  time  in  which 
John  Slack  did  not  fail  to  give  me  the 
counsel  I  sought  on  crucial  matters  that 
affected  my  district  and  me.  His  passing 
touches  the  friends  he  leaves  behind  in 
this  Chamber.  It  will  deeply  touch  the 
lives  of  the  constitutents  of  his  district 
and  his  State.  But  I  want  to  say  that 
because  John  Slack  helped  so  many 
young  Members  of  Congress  such  as  my- 
self, his  passing  also  touches  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
from  coast  to  coast.  I  extend  every  best 
wish  to  the  Slack  family  at  this  time  of 
sorrow,  and  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy; but,  frankly,  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press a  sense  of  happiness  that  I  knew 
this  man. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  great 


sympathy  and  in  asking  Ctod's  blessing 
for  John  Slack's  widow  Frances. 

As  a  Congressman  here,  I  went  with 
John  Slack  who  led  a  delegation  to 
Panama  at  a  time  when  things  were  dif- 
ficult there,  and  with  divergent  views 
among  the  Congressmen  who  attended. 
I  immediately  developed  respect  for  this 
great  gentleman's  sensitivity,  for  his 
oare  for  the  feelings  and  the  needs  of 
others,  which  he  displayed  constantly, 
for  his  respect  for  his  fellow  human  be- 
ings and  his  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 
I  appreciate  the  counsd  he  gave  me  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

I  was  drawn  closer  to  him  because  of 
a  childhood  chum  and  a  lifelong  friend 
of  his  who  has  been  my  own  friend  and 
FBI  colleague  for  many  years,  now  living 
in  Arizona.  It  is  a  great  void  that  John 
Slack's  passing  has  caused.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  time  of  sorrow  for  a  gen- 
tleman, John  Slack. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  already  here  when  John 
Slack  arrived,  so  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  all  the  years  he  was 
permitted  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Early  on,  he  became  my  friend,  and  as 
the  years  went  by  he  became  one  of  my 
greatest  friends.  This  was  augmented  by 
the  work  we  have  shared  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  together. 

I  got  to  know  John  Slack  as  one  of 
the  true  rugged  individuals  of  our  times. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  deep  conviction. 
He  was  a  man  of  determination  who 
never  compromised  with  the  principles 
that  he  believed  in. 

It  will  be  hard  for  anjrbody  to  take 
the  place  of  such  a  man.  He  was  a  great 
Congressman,  a  great  credit  to  himself, 
to  his  State,  and  to  his  Nation;  and 
especially  to  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  he  left  a  record  that  will  be 
to  the  credit  of  all  of  us  for  all  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  great  sympathy  to  his 
family,  and  also  to  express  our  great  loss 
and  regret  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  learned  of 
the  passing  of  John  Slack  as  I  came  on 
the  floor  this  morning.  As  I  sat  and 
listened  to  these  various  eulogies  of 
praise,  I  thought  that  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  express  my  own  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 

On  at  least  two  different  occasions 
John  Slack  came  to  my  rescue  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
without  any  display  of  partisanship  on 
his  part.  For  that  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful. He  was  one  of  the  truly  great  people 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing.  He 
will  certainly  be  missed  by  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lowa^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  really  almost  in  a  state  of  shock 
when  I  heard  of  John's  passing  this 
moming.  We  came  to  Congress  the  same 
day.  Our  names  appeared  on  the  rollcall 
next  to  one  another  all  these  years.  I 
have  served  with  him  for  18  years  on  the 
same  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
closest  friends  that  I  had  in  the  Congress 
from  the  day  I  came  here,  and  his  wife 
Prances,  and  my  wife  are  very  close 
friends. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  man,  who 
had  given  so  much  of  his  Ufe,  could  not 
have  had  a  few  years  of  retirement  in 
which  to  enjoy  his  family,  time  with 
Frances,  his  son,  and  his  grandchildren. 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  say  anything 
bad  about  John  Slack,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  him  say  anything  bad  at>out  any- 
one. I  never  knew  a  kinder  man. 

My  wife  smd  I  extend  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  his  wife,  Frances,  and  his  son, 
daughter-in-law,     and     grandchildren, 
all  of  whom  he  loved  so  much. 
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Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  here  just  6 
years,  and  during  those  6  years  I  have 
served  on  the  subcommitee  that  John 
Slack  chaired. 

When  we  look  aroimd  and  talk  so  often 
about  issues,  we  talk  about  what  is  good 
about  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  have  not  met 
any  Member  who  dealt  more  with  issues 
and  had  more  honesty,  integrity,  and 
compassion  than  John  Slack. 

When  we  talk  about  our  membership, 
we  talk  about  outstanding  Members.  In 
my  opinion,  John  Slack  was  not  one  of 
the  best;  without  a  doubt,  he  was  the  best 
that  I  have  met  in  my  6  years  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  John  Slack  was  a  tremen- 
dous inspiration  and  a  great  example  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Representative  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  truly  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing Americans  that  I  have  met  in 
my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  offer  my  sym- 
pathy to  Frances  and  to  his  son  and  Just 
say  that  it  really  was  a  great  honor  to 
have  served  with  John  Slack. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  SpeakCT,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  fw  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  my  privilege 
for  the  past  15  months  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Slack.  During  that  time  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  man  for  his 
very  sincere  representation  of  that  part 
of  West  Virginia  that  sent  him  here,  and 
for  his  concern  and  interest  for  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  all  the  Members.  He  was 
a  unique  leader,  he  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


All  of  us  are  really  in  a  state  of  shock, 
coming  to  work  this  moming  and  finding 
that  John  Slack  would  not  be  here.  We 
have  come  to  depend  on  him.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed.  I  want  to  join  in  express- 
ing sincere  sympathy  to  his  family  dur- 
ing these  sad  days  that  are  ahead  for 
tiiem. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  OregOTi.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  loss  which  all  of  us  and  his 
family  feel  at  the  passing  of  John  Slack. 
It  is  sad  to  realize  that  one  who  was  so 
vibrant  and  aUve  just  last  week  is  gone 
today.  Compared  to  this  cwivincing  proof 
of  our  own  mortality,  the  problems  that 
we  struggle  with  each  day  seem  com- 
paratively insignificant. 

John  was  one  of  the  good  guys  in  this 
body.  He  was  one  who  got  things  done 
quietly  and  without  much  tub  thumping, 
but  always  very  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  my  friend,  and  I 
shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
some  people  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
to  know  them.  There  are  others  who 
have  a  special  gift  of  warmth  and 
friendliness  that  allows  you  to  get  to 
know  them  in  just  one  weekend,  on  a 
single  field  trip,  or  in  working  with  them 
on  only  one  bill  or  project.  The  beloved 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  was  such 
a  man. 

My  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rttdd),  men- 
tioned a  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal  In 
Febmary  1977  that  we  made  with  John 
Slack.  I  had  only  been  a  Congressman 
6  weeks  then.  I  had  come  through  a  very 
competitive  election  race,  and  when  you 
are  on  the  outside  of  Congress  in  a  hot 
partisan  race,  you  tend  to  think  in  ab- 
solutes about  the  other  party.  John 
changed  that  quickly  for  me.  John  was 
the  first  member  of  the  majority  party 
who  befriended  me,  and  I  came  to  realize 
through  him  that  party  was  not  as  Im- 
portant around  here  as  goals  and  shared 
feelings  on  defense  or  free  enterprise. 
I  found  very  little  over  the  last  two 
Congresses  that  we  disagreed  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
RuoD)  said  that  that  was  a  sensitive 
period  when  we  went  down  to  the  Canal 
Z(me  together  and  I  found  out  very 
quickly  on  that  Investigative  Journey 
that  John  Slack  was  one  of  the  great 
patriots  of  this  House. 

It  is  a  special  gift  when  someone  Is 
so  easy  to  get  to  know  so  quickly  and 
such  a  man  becomes  a  true  friend  to 
so  many  people  that  his  passing  seems 
even  more  of  a  shock. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  until 
now  in  the  96th  Congress;  we  have  not 
had  any  friends  die.  For  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  now,  none  of  us  have  taken 
that  great  final  trip  that  awaits  every 
one  of  us.  In  the  last  months  of  the  95th 
Congress,  I  recall  we  lost  eight  Mem- 
bers in  such  a  short  period.  It  was  very 
sad  here  to  absorb  the  loss  of  so  many 


fine  colleagues.  But  God's  win  will  be 
done. 

John's  untimely  death,  going  to  his 
glorious  eternal  reward,  is  a  reminder  to 
all  of  us  that  he  is  now  facing  his  great- 
est adventure  and  his  love  of  his  fellow 
citizens  has  prepared  him  well.  The  only 
pain  is  for  the  loved  ones  he  leaves  be- 
hind and  the  countless  friends  he  leaves 
behind  in  this  distinguished  body. 

lAi.  Speaker,  it  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience for  me  over  the  last  3  years  to 
have  served  with  and  to  have  made 
friends  with  such  a  dedicated  American. 
My  condolences  to  his  loving  wife, 
Frances,  and  his  beloved  family. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  lii.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  a  shock  to  me 
to  learn  this  moming  that  John  Slack 
had  passed  on  to  the  next  world,  where  I 
hope  and  pray  we  shall  meet  once  again. 
None  of  us  knows — and  that  is  one  thing 
for  sure — what  lies  in  the  future,  and 
none  of  us  knows  when  the  good  Lord  is 
going  to  call  us. 

As  I  say.  this  news  came  as  a  real  shock 
to  me  l>ecause  he  seemed  to  be  In  vigorous 
health  last  week  when  all  of  our  AtlevA- 
tion  had  gotten  together  and  talked  over 
our  plans  for  the  future.  We  do  know, 
though,  that  the  good  Lord  disposes  of 
many  of  the  things  we  plan  ourselves. 

John  Slack  to  me  embodied  all  the 
things  that  were  good  in  life.  He  was  a 
good  man.  In  my  opinion,  he  was  a  great 
man.  To  be  good  and  great,  I  think,  is  the 
dream  of  most  of  us.  We  try  to  be  both, 
and  he  was  both  of  them. 

He  stood  Uke  those  West  Virginia  hills, 
just  strong,  and  he  did  not  change.  He 
did  not  change  with  the  weather  and  the 
wind.  We  all  knew  where  he  stood.  He  is 
Uke  some  of  those  things  in  life,  in  that 
he  carried  with  him  the  fact  that  he  was 
good,  and  he  was  an  honest  man,  a  man 
of  integrity,  a  man  of  character.  These 
things  do  not  change.  They  have  never 
changed  since  the  begiiming  of  time. 

These  are  things  that  we  judge  people 
by.  We  could  Judge  John  Slack  by  these 
things,  because  he  not  only  was  that  but 
he  was  a  himible  man  and  he  was  a  man 
of  righteousness,  of  kindness,  and  of  love 

I  am  going  to  miss  him,  and  I  am  sure 
all  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  through  the  years  are  going  to  miss 
him. 

There  is  a  little  saying  we  have  back 
home  that  goes  like  this: 
I  have  to  Uve  with  mjrself ,  and  so 
I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know. 
I  want  to  be  able,  as  the  days  go  by 
Always  to  look  myself  In  the  eye. 
I  do  not  want  to  stand  with  the  setting  mm 
And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I  have  done. 
I  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect, 
I  want  to  deserve  every  man's  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  John  Slack 
does  have  the  respect  and  did  have  the 
respect  of  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
of  all  those  who  knew  him.  They  knew 
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for  his  constituents,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  kind  and  thoughtful  man  willing  to 
give  of  himself  to  those  who  needed  help. 
My  respect  for  John  was  shared 
throughout  the  Congress  and  was  best 
exempliflt^  by  the  positions  of  respon- 
sibility which  he  earned  during  his  ten- 
ure. Elected  by  this  House,  John  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
State,  Justice,  Cnnmerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  also  on  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  OfBcial  Conduct.  Both  of  these  jobs  re- 
quire a  man  of  imquestionable  character 
and  dedication — a  man  like  John  Slack. 
Bom  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  65  years 
ago,  John  served  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  first  as  a  county 
ofiQcial  and  later  as  Congressman.  His 
performance  in  the  Congress  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  constituents  who  re- 
turned him  to  the  House  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  in  11  consecutive  elections. 
All  those  whose  life  he  touched;  his 
family,  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  and 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  Imow 
him  as  a  friend  and  colleague,  feel  a 
sincere  personal  loss  with  his  passing. 

John  Slack  will  be  greatly  missed.* 
*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  and  shock  that  I  learned 
this  morning  of  the  untimely  death  of 
our  colleague,  John  Slack.  John  served 
with  me  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  19  years— and  for  9  of  those 
years  we  shared  the  same  subcommittee 
assignment  on  public  works.  Since  1971, 
he  has  chaired  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  with 
great  distinction. 

Through  aU  that  time,  John's  hall- 
mark has  been  his  sense  of  fairness,  his 
objectivity,  has  hard  work  and,  above  all, 
his  kindness  to  myself  and  all  who  knew 
him.  The  work  of  this  House  will  go  on— 
but  John's  passing  leaves  a  hole  that  will 
not  easily  be  filled.  He  worked  in  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  manner— but  he  left  be- 
hind a  contribution  of  stabiUty  and 
knowledge  and  cwnpassion  that  we  will 
all  miss. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Ms 
devoted  and  beloved  family,  his  wife. 
Prances,  and  son,  Johnny.* 

*  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  a  sad  heart  to  express  mv  sorrow, 
and  that  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  on  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague  John  Slack,  a  member 
of  that  committee  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Slack  was  a  giant 
among  men,  yet  a  very  modest  man  in 
his  relationships  with  others.  He  was 
warm  and  kind,  highly  intelligent,  yet 
with  great  humility.  We  used  to  enjoy 
lunch  together  almost  every  day.  And 
it  was  a  joy  to  talk  with  him  about  his 
beloved  family  and  his  home  State  of 
West  Virginia;  and  about  the  major  is- 
sues and  the  small  ones  that  our  country 
has  been  meeting  each  day.  A  magnifi- 
cent fellow,  we  will  miss  htm;  and  I  know 
we  all  send  to  his  family  our  love  and 
our  deepest  sympathy.* 

*  Mr.  ZEPERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
both  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  news 
of  the  recent  death  of  our  friend  and 
colleague.  John  M.  Slack. 

John's  expertise  and  know-how,  ac- 


cumulated over  a  period  of  more  than 
22  distinguished  years  in  Congress,  were 
particularly  helpful  to  me  following  my 
own  election  in  1974.  He  was  concerned 
enough  to  take  the  time  to  share  his 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  and, 
in  doing  so,  we  became  close  personal 
friends. 

I  particularly  admired  John's  integrity 
and  his  commonsense  approach  to  the 
intricate  problems  facing  the  Nation, 
qualities  found  all  too  rarely  in  today's 
world.  His  West  Virginia  upbringing  and 
experience  in  World  War  n  toughened 
him  to  tackle  any  situation,  no  matter 
how  complex.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
John  never  lost  his  warm  personaUty  and 
his  sincerity  in  dealing  with  his  fellow 
man. 

John  Slack's  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
will  be  sorely  missed  as  we  face  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  determining  cuts  in  the 
Federal  budget  in  the  months  ahead. 

To  his  wife  and  son  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathies  at  the  passing  of  a  fine 
husband  and  father.  The  people  of 
Charleston,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
have  lost  an  outstanding  political  figure. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  deep 
sadness  in  having  lost  a  valued  friend.* 
O  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  great 
shock  and  sorrow  upon  learning  of  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Slack. 

While  John  and  I  have  always  sat  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  that 
aisle  could  not  block  the  respect  and 
friendship  that  I  felt  for  him.  For  21 
years,  we  served  together  in  th's  body, 
and  during  that  time  I  admired  him  for 
his  hard  work,  dedication,  and  skill  as  a 
legislator.  On  a  personal  level,  John  was 
always  very  decent  and  honest,  and  you 
could  always  count  on  him  for  his  word 
was  his  bond — qualities  that  made  him  a 
great  human  being  and  an  effective 
Member  of  Congress. 

With  John's  death,  this  body  and  our 
Nation  have  lost  a  great  American,  and 
we  are  all  the  poorer  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  John's  wife  and  son  during 
this  time  of  grief.  I  hope  they  can  take 
some  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
feeling  of  loss  is  shared  by  many  of  us, 
John's  friends* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  John  M.  Slack, 
who  died  yesterday  at  the  height  of  his 
distinguished  career. 

Congressman  Slack  was  my  friend 
during  all  the  years  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  in  Congress,  and 
I  valued  his  sound  judgment  and  wise 
counsel.  John  served  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  with  distinction  and  devotion. 
His  long  and  outstanding  career  of  pub- 
lic service  will  be  remembered  with  ad- 
miration by  all  of  us  who  had  the  good 
forttme  of  knowing  him  and  working 
with  him. 

John  Slack  began  his  career  of  lead- 
ership in  Congress  with  his  election  in 
1958,  and  during  the  22  years  he  served, 
he  compiled  a  splendid  record  of  acccwn- 
plishment.  His  diligent  efforts  as  chair- 


man of  the  A];H>n>priations  Subcommit- 
tee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  and  as  a  member  of  two  other 
appropriations  subcommittees  have  been 
both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation.  Indeed,  John's  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  made  America  a  more 
just  and  prosperous  country. 

Pew  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  had 
a  more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  did  John  Slack. 
A  member  of  the  Interparliamentary 
COTiferences  of  oiu-  Nation  with  both 
Mexico  and  Canada,  he  was  also  In  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  implement  mean- 
ingful solutions  and  effective  action  on 
behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

John  Slack's  courageous  dedication  to 
high  standards  was  an  inspiration  to  his 
friends  and  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his 
record  of  achievement  is  one  we  all  view 
with  great  pride.  John  was  truly  a  great 
American  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife.  Prances,  his 
son,  John,  and  to  his  family.* 
*  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  late 
John  M.  Slack.  John  M.  Slack  was  my 
friend  and  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  he  was 
respected  and  admired  by  the  Members 
of  the  Congress.  He  was  always  fair  and 
scrupulously  honest  in  all  of  his  dealings 
with  the  departments  over  which  he 
served  as  chairman  as  he  was  with  all 
of  the  Members  in  the  Congress  that  had 
occasion  to  appear  before  his  subcom- 
mittee to  offer  testimony  concerning  any 
of  the  amounts  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  talents  and  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  John  M.  Slack  as  a  legis- 
lator and  a  leader  were  well  known  to  all 
of  the  Members  in  the  House.  His  hsird 
work  and  conscientious  representati(»i 
were  well  appreciated,  not  only  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
of  the  district  that  elected  him  to  the 
House,  but  to  everyone  who  at  any  time 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  always  fought  the 
good  fight  when  he  felt  bis  principles 
were  threatened  and  he  at  all  times 
worked  to  ui^old  the  dignity  and  the 
honor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  our  time,  giants  have  walked  the 
face  of  the  Earth  and  John  M.  Slack  was 
one  among  them.  Never  was  there  any- 
one more  dedicated  to  the  service  he  per- 
formed or  the  people  he  served.  All  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  regardless  of  party,  Mr. 
Speaker,  liked  John  M.  Slack. 

The  loss  of  John  M.  Slack  to  the 
Nation  will  be  felt  down  through  the 
years  and  will  be  moimied  by  all  of  those 
who  had  the  honor  to  have  worked  with 
him  in  seeking  to  build  a  better  commu- 
nity and  a  better  country. 

I  join,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  his  family, 
constituents,  and  many  friends  in  a  sense 
of  this  great  loss  and  wish  to  convey  to 
them  my  sincere  expression  of  sym- 
pathy.* 


*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  death  Monday  of  our  colleague,  John 
Slack,  has  a  cast  a  pall  of  sorrow  over 
this  body.  No  Member  of  the  House  was 
more  universally  liked  and  respected. 

I  first  met  John  when  I  arrived  in 
Washington  in  1965  as  a  freshman 
Member.  He  was  one  of  those  who  was 
never  too  busy  to  offer  his  advice  and 
friendship. 

John  Slack  was  a  dedicated  Repre- 
sentative who  fought  hard  and  effec- 
tively for  his  district  and  for  his  coun- 
try. He  was  a  skillful  legislator  and 
served  capably  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia's  Third 
District  have  lost  an  outstanding  Rep- 
resentative, and  we  have  all  lost  a  good 
friend.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
sincere  condolences  to  the  family  of  Con- 
gressman John  Slack,  who  died  sud- 
denly on  Monday  night.  John  Slack  was 
my  friend  for  20  years  in  the  House,  and 
his  passing  saddens  me  deeply,  as  I  am 
sure  it  does  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
liked  and  respected  this  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  State,  Jiistice,  Commerce, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

Since  John  Slack  entered  the  House 
in  1959  the  people  of  Charleston  and  all 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia's  Third 
Congressional  District  could  not  have 
had  a  better  or  more  loyal  Representa- 
tive. He  gave  all  his  attention  and  ef- 
forts to  what  he  believed  was  best  for  his 
constituents  and  the  interests  of  oiu"  Na- 
tion. John  Slack  was  a  considerate  and 
decent  man  who  served  his  State  and  his 
Nation  conscientiously  and  admirably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  his  death.* 

*  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  our 
sense  of  loss  over  the  sudden  passing  of 
our  colleague.  Representative  John 
Slack.  He  served  the  Third  District  of 
West  Virginia,  and  our  Nation,  with  dis- 
tinction for  two  decades. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  John 
Slack  as  a  friend.  He  was  a  quiet  man, 
who  shunned  the  spotlight,  but  was  a 
most  effective  legislator,  with  a  wide 
grasp  of  the  Federal  appropriations 
process.  He  had  many  friends  and  im- 
mense respect  on  both  sides  of  the  po- 
litical aisle. 

We  in  the  House  have  lost  a  friend 
and  highly  regarded  colleague,  and  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  a  conscientious 
Representative.  We  all  are  the  richer  for 
his  having  served  20  ye&rs  among  us.* 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  upon  hearing  of  the  imtimely 
death  of  Representative  John  Slack,  Jr. 
I  served  with  John  Slack  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
for  the  past  year,  and  I  came  to  know 
him  as  a  capable  and  honorable  man.  His 
presence  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  condolences  go  out 
to  his  family.* 


*  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  in  memory  of  our  art- 
league,  the  Honorable  John  M.  Slack  of 
West  Virginia.  John's  untimely  passing, 
on  his  65th  birthday,  has  filled  all  of  us 
who  served  with  him  in  this  body  with 
sadness  and  regret. 

Bom  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia's 
capital  city  and  the  seat  of  the  congres- 
sional district  he  represented,  John's  22- 
year  career  in  the  House  was  consistently 
marked  by  his  tireless  and  effective  ad- 
vocacy of  legislative  issaes  having  direct 
impact  on  the  residents  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's Third  District.  His  career  in 
Congress  was  shaped  by  a  fundamental 
interest  in  providing  the  mining  and 
agriculturally  oriented  constituents  he 
served  with  the  resources  and  services 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government.  One 
method  he  advocated  to  accomplish  this 
end  was  roadbuilding. 

An  advocate  of  the  national  highway 
trust  fund,  John  was  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  Interstate  Highway  Systran 
and  used  his  ix>sition  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  work  for  the 
completion  of  a  national  highway  net- 
work. 

John  also  served  the  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Ai^ropriations  Committee. 
John  was  not  an  aggressive  personality 
type,  and  he  used  the  chairmanship  of 
his  subcommittee  not  for  his  own  per- 
sonal enhancement,  but  to  insvu%  that 
appropriations  reached  the  Intended 
agencies  and  departments  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interruption,  delay,  or  error. 
John's  subcommittee  had  responsibility 
for  overseeing  the  transfer  of  fimds  to 
agencies,  such  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  the  Equal  Opportunity  Com- 
mission; all  of  which  have  direct  and 
substantial  impact  on  the  citizens  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  in  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  is  far  too  seldom,  in  this  day  and 
age,  that  one  encounters  a  personality 
like  that  of  John  Slack.  A  quiet,  non- 
combative  man,  John  always  impressed 
his  colleagues  with  the  workload  he  car- 
ried and  the  pace  at  which  he  moved. 
The  loss  of  John  Slack  certainly 
diminishes  the  stature  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you.* 

*  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  passing  of  our  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  John  Slack. 

I  served  with  John  Slack  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  assign- 
ments in  the  Congress.  He  was  a  true 
friend,  likable  from  the  minute  I  met 
him.  From  our  very  first  difficult  issue.  I 
knew  that  John  Slack  spoke  with  au- 
thority and  from  conviction.  It  was  easy 
to  see  why  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House  in  the  eyes 
of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Throughout  his  almost  22  years*  serv- 
ice in  Congress.  John  Slack  truly  rep- 
resented the  finest  ideals  of  American 
public  service.  We  all  shall  miss  him.  My 
wife,  Cheryl,  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
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to  his  wife,  son,  and  grand- 
will  miss  him  the  most.* 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 

that  I  may  announce  the 

the  remainder  of  the  week. 

we  adjourn  at  approxi- 

we  will   adjourn   out   of 

memory  of  our  colleague. 


■,  the  House  will  meet  only 
session  in  observance  of 
Slack's  funeral.  On  Friday 
in  session  at  all. 


SPAN,  and  the  dedication  and  commit- 
ment of  Warner  Cable  Co.  of  Barstow, 
the  people  of  the  high  desert  in  my  dis- 
trict. Barstow,  Victorville.  and  Wright- 
wood,  specifically,  iiave  a  new  opportu- 
nity to  come  closer  to  their  Congress,  for 
televising  daily  the  work  of  the  Congress 
firsthand  is  that  commitment  of  Warner 
Cable  Co. 

Today  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Barstow  is  meeting  in  c/elebration  of  this 
new  opportunity. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make,  and 
leave  with  all  of  us,  is  that  the  comer- 
stone  of  democracy  is  an  informed  and 
enlightened  public.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
new  opportimity  for  information  for  my 
people.  I  would  urge  all  of  them  to  par- 
ticipate, to  become  closer  and  perhaps 
play  a  role  in  changing  the  Congress. 


25  percent.  An  investment  tax  credit  was 
first  put  into  effect  and  the  rate  of 
taxation  in  corporate  income  was  re- 
duced from  52  to  48  percent.  Other  tax 
cuts  were  also  enacted. 

The  result?  The  unemployment  rate 
fell  from  almost  7  percent  in  1961  to 
less  than  4  percent  in  1965.  The  economy 
boomed  and  Government  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  the  GNP  declined,  even  as 
the  size  of  the  budget  in  total  dollars  in- 
creased. 

As  we  enter  the  new  budget  season,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  heed  of  this 
lesson.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
a  1981  balanced  budget  with  both  re- 
duced taxes  and  reduced  spending. 
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ILLINOIS'  "BLIND  '  PRIMARY: 
A  TRAVESTY 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
my  home  State  of  Illinois  voters  of  both 
parties  are  going  to  the  polls  to  express 
their  preferences  for  their  parties'  nomi- 
nees for  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  process  is  in  two  parts:  First,  vot- 
ing directly  for  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates— the  so-called  beauty  contest, 
which  has  no  effect  on  the  number  of 
delegates  selected;  and  second,  voting 
for  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tions. 

But  in  one  primary,  that  of  my  own 
party,  voters  have  been  denied  any  indl- 
cati(»i  on  the  ballot  of  the  delegate  can- 
didates are  backing  for  President.  A 
Presidential  candidate  could  be  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  the  voters  and 
yet  receive  no  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion because  voters  could  not  tell  his 
delegate  candidates  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  "blind"  primary 
was  designed  by  the  party  leaders  to  put 
control  of  the  convention  delegation  in 
their  hands  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
the  voters.  It  is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
nisd  of  the  basic  purpose  of  primary 
elections — to  allow  the  people  not  the 
party  bosses,  to  decide. 

I  urge  the  national  party  to  adopt  a 
rule  at  the  convention  this  summer  so 
that  this  travesty  can  never  happen 
again  anywhere  in  our  country. 


n  1250 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote 
or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to '  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined 
by  "nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 
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LESSON  NO.  1  IN  SUPPLY-SIDE 
ECONOMICS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
full  House  will  soon  take  up  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  As  we  do  so,  we  should  take 
a  moment  to  refiect  back  upon  a  lesson 
in  supply-side  economics. 

In  the  early  sixties.  President  Kennedy 
proposed  legislation  that  would  lower 
tax  rates  by  substantial  amounts.  Income 
tax  rates  were  reduced  by  an  average  of 


INDIAN  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R 
6631 )  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Cayuga  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1980". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINOS   AHD   DCCLARATION  OF 
POUCY 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  Is  asserting 
claims  for  damages  and  for  the  possession  of 
a  large  area  of  land  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  trans- 
fers of  the  lands  by  the  tribe  to  the  State 
of  New  York  were  made  in  violation  of  the 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790,  or  subse- 
quent versions  thereof; 

(2)  substantial  economic  and  social  hard- 
ship to  a  large  number  of  landowners  in 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  Counties,  New  York, 
may  result  if  the  tribe's  claim  Is  not  resolved 
immediately; 

(3)  the  Congress  shares  with  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  landowners  in  the  claim 
area  a  desire  to  remove  all  clouds  on  titles 
resulting  from  the  tribe's  claim;  and 

(4)  the  tribe,  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture have  executed,  as  evidence  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  a  settlement,  a  mem- 
orandum of  understanding  which  requires 
Implementing  legislation  by  the  Congress 
or  the  United  States. 


(b)  Therefore,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  remove  the  cloud  on  the  titles  to 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of 
New  York  resulting  from  the  tribe's  claim; 
and 

(2)  to  provide  for  a  reservation  in  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  tribe  and  all  its 
members  in  order  to  permit  the  preservation 
of  the  tribe  and  its  culture  and  to  promote 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
tribe  and  all  Its  members. 

DEFimnONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "tribe"  means  the  Cayuga  Indian  Na- 
tion as  constituted  at  the  signing  of  the 
November  11.  1974,  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Six  Nations  (7  Stat. 
44),  and  any  predecessor  or  successor  in 
interest,  including  the  Cayuga  Indian  Na- 
tion of  New  York,  and  also  including  the 
Cayuga  Nation  as  constituted  after  the  prep- 
aration by  the  Secretary  of  the  roll  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "Cayuga  Reservation"  means  all  lands 
which  are  transferred  to  or  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

(4)  "State"  means  the  State  of  New  York; 

(5)  "land  or  natural  resources"  means  any 
real  property  or  natural  resources,  or  any 
Interest  in  or  right  involving  any  real  prop- 
erty or  natural  resource,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  minerals  and  mineral  rights,  tim- 
ber and  timber  rights,  water  and  water  rights. 
and  rights  to  hunt  and  fish;  and 

(6)  "transfer"  Includes  but  is  not  limited 
to  any  sale,  grant,  lease,  allotment,  parti- 
tion, or  conveyance,  or  any  transaction  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  effect  a  sale,  grant, 
lease,  allotment,  partition,  or  conveyance,  or 
any  event  or  events  that  resulted  in  a  change 
of  possession  or  control  of  land  or  natural 
resources. 

FINDINGS    BY    TRE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  this  Act  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
United  States  has  acquired  In  fee  .simple 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
as  provided  by  section  8  of  this  Act,  the 
parcel  of  land  known  as  Sampson  State  Park, 
In  Seneca  County.  New  York,  to  be  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  benefl- 
of  the  tribe. 

(b)  Sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  Secretary  finds  that  au- 
thorized officials  of  the  tribe  have  executed 
appropriate  documents  relinquishing  all 
claims  to  the  extent  provided  by  section  5 
(which  shall  nevertheless  not  take  effect 
until  the  Secretary  has  made  a  finding  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act). 

APnOVAL  OF  PRIOB  TKANSFESS  AND  SXTINOmSH- 
UEXn  OF  INDIAN  TITLE  AND  CLAIMS  OF  THK 
CAYT7GA   INDIAN    NATION 

Sic.  6.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  that 
the  United  States  has  acquired  the  interest 
of  the  State  in  lands  known  as  Sampson 
State  Park  and  has  complied  with  sections 
6(a),  7  and  8  of  this  Act,  he  shall  publish 
such  a  finding  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
upon  such  publication— 

(1)  any  transfer  of  land  or  natural  re- 
sources located  anywhere  within  the  State 
from,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  or  any 
member  thereof,  including  but  not  limited 
to  a  transfer  pursuant  to  any  statute  or 
treaty  of  any  State,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  In  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  that 
are  specifically  applicable  to  transfers  of  land 
or  natural  rwourcea  from,  by,  or  on  behalf 


of  any  Indian,  Indian  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians  (including  but  not  limited  to  the 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790,  Act  of 
July  22.  1970,  Ch.  33.  i  4,  1  Stat.  137,  and  all 
amendments  thereto  and  aU  subsequent  ver- 
sions thereof) ,  and  Congress  does  hereby  ap- 
prove any  such  transfer  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  said  transfer; 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  any  tranafer  of 
land  or  natural  resources  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  Of  this  subsection  may  Involve 
land  or  natural  resources  to  which  the  tribe, 
or  any  other  entity  presently  or  at  any  time 
In  the  past  known  as  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation,  or  any  other  predecessor  or  successor 
in  interest  or  member  thereof,  or  any  other 
Indian,  Indian  nation,  or  tribe  of  Indians, 
had  aboriginal  title,  paragraph  (1)  of  tbU 
subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  extin- 
guishment of  such  aboriginal  title  as  of  the 
date  of  said  transfer;  and 

(3)  by  virtue  of  the  approval  of  a  transfer 
of  land  or  natural  resources  effected  by  this 
section,  or  an  extinguishment  of  aboriginal 
title  effected  thereby,  all  claims  against  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  subdlilsion 
thereof,  or  any  other  person  or  entity,  by 
the  tribe  or  by  any  other  Indian,  Indian 
nation,  or  tribe  of  Indians,  arising  subse- 
quent to  the  transfer  and  based  upon  any 
Interest  in  or  right  involving  such  land  or 
natural  resources  (including  but  not  limited 
to  claims  for  trespass  damages  or  claims  for 
use  and  occupancy)  shall  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tinguished as  of  the  date  of  transfer,  and  the 
United  States  agrees  to  hold  the  State.  Its 
political  subdivisions,  and  all  present  or 
former  owners  or  occupants  of  such  lands 
harmless  for  all  damages  by  reason  of  such 
claims. 

(b)  Any  hunting  and  fishing  rights  re- 
served or  granted  to  the  tribe  by  treaty  or 
statute  shall  not  be  affected  by  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

CAYUGA  INDIAN  CLAIMS   SETTLEMENT  FT7NI> 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Cayuga  Indian  Claims  Settle- 
ment Tnist  Pimd  In  which  $8,000,000  shall 
be  deposited  following  the  appropriation 
of  sums  authorized  by  section  10  of  this 
Act.  This  fund  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  terms 
established  by  the  Secretary  and  agreed  to 
by  the  tribe,  except  that  no  part  of  the 
principal  of  the  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  tribe  in  semiannual  payments 
any  income  derived  from  the  fund,  the  use 
of  which  shall  be  free  of  regulation  by  the 
Secretary.  Once  these  payments  have  been 
made  to  the  tribe,  the  United  States  shall 
have  no  further  trust  responsibility  to  the 
tribe  or  its  members  with  respect  to  the 
sums  paid,  any  subsequent  distribution  of 
these  sums,  or  any  property  or  services  pur- 
chased therewith,  except  that  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  tribe  with  such  income  may 
be  taken  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  for  tiie 
benefit  of  the  tribe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  expend  a  sum  of 
up  to  $2,500,000  of  the  principal  of  the  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  for  the 
tribe.  Lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
acquire  options  to  purchase  land  on  behalf 
of  the  tribe.  Payment  for  any  option  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
in  the  amount  of  5  per  centum  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  to  be  purchased, 
and  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  appropriations 
generally  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  total  amount  of  option  fees  paid 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$123,000.  Upon  the  appropriation  of  sums 
authorized  by  section  10  of  this  Act.  the 


Secretary  shall  reimburse  out  of  the  fluid 
those  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs  accounts  used 
for  the  payment  of  option  fees  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  option  fee  for  each 
option  agreement  shall  be  appUed  to  the 
agreed  purchase  price  in  the  agreement  If 
the  purchase  is  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  option  agreement. 

(d)  Effective  October  1,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  the  State  for  the 
State's  net  share  of  the  costs  of  the  sewer 
district  project  for  that  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  constructed  over  Sampson  State 
Park  that  represents  the  State's  contribu- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $300,000:  Provided,  That 
the  tribe  shall  have  the  right  to  be  serviced 
by  such  facility  imder  agreement  with  the 
local  authorities. 

LAND   ntANRFES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  of  the  federally  owned  lands 
within  Seneca  County,  New  York,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  acres  more  or  less,  known  as  the  Hector 
Land  Use  Area  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  the  National 
Forest  System. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid,  existing  rights,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  aU  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  these  lands  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
b3nefit  of  the  tribe.  The  transfer  shall  be 
effective  upon  the  pubUcatlon  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  a  description  of  the  lands  to  be 
transferred:  Provided,  That  corrections  to 
thj  description  may  be  made  by  subsequent 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  Nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  the  right  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reserve  rights  of  public 
access  over  South  Town  Une  Road  adjacent 
to  Forest  Service  lands  in  Schuyler  County. 
New  York. 

(c)  VaUd  existing  rights  under  this  section 
shall  include  all  reservations  and  encum- 
brances of  record,  easemenu.  the  right  to 
maintain  and  operate  utility  facilities,  pur- 
suant to  franchise,  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  grazing,  and  other  special  use 
permits,  contracts,  oil  and  gas  leases,  and 
mineral  leases  and  the  right  to  ingress  and 
egress  over  the  land  transferred  to  or  later 
acquired  under  this  Act  for  the  exercise  of 
valid  existing  rights:  Provided,  That  the 
establishment  of  hiking  trails  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  National  Trails  System 
Act,  secOon  4  of  the  Act  of  October  2.  1968 
(82  SUt.  919) ,  shall  not  be  considered  a  valid 
existing  right. 

LAND  ACQinsmoN 
Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  from 
the  State  by  eminent  domain  subject  to  vaUd 
existing  rights  as  that  term  is  defined  In 
section  7  the  parcel  of  land  known  as 
Sampson  State  Park,  In  Seneca  County.  New 
York,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  tribe:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  acquisition  shall  be  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States  Treasiiry,  but  shall  be  in  con- 
sideration for  the  tribe's  relinquishment  of 
Its  land  claims  pursuant  to  sections  4(b)  and 
5  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  that 
portion  of  Sampson  State  Park  north  of 
tributary  12  of  Seneca  Lake  as  defined  in 
item  numbered  404  of  section  898.4  of  title  6 
of  the  New  York  Codes,  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, shall  continue  to  be  operated  by  the 
State  as  a  State  park  until  October  1,  1983: 
Provided  further.  That  the  tribe  shaU  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  maintain  such  portion 
of  Sampson  State  Park  as  a  public  recr«ation 
area  from  October  1,  1983,  until  January  I, 
1989,  unless  the  tribe  and  the  State  agree 
that  the  tribe  cannot  so  operate  such  facili- 
ties without  incurring  a  financial  loss:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  acquisition  of 
Sampson  State  Park  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  State  shall  In  no  way  render  tbe  State 
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]  olltlcal  subdivisions  ineligible 
fln4ncial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
recreation  or  nDj  other  pur- 
further.  That  the  State  shall 
nefcessary   easements   to   operate 
the  utility  systems  located  on 
Park,  which  are  integrated 
community:  Provided  further, 
shall   retain    the    right    to 
Highway  96A  to  a  width  of 
on  the  land  transferred  by 
necessary  to   maintain   and 
Highway  96A,  and  to  permit 
public  to  travel  unimpeded  on 
96A:    And  provided  further, 
of  Sampson  State  Park  shall 
I^rtion  of  the  State  highway 
the  perimeter  of  such  grant. 

TXIBAI,  KOIX 

Skc.  9.  (a)  kite  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
roll  of  the  mi  mbers  of  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation  of  Nev  York,  consisting  of  all  per- 
sons of  Cayu^  Indian  ancestry,  whether 
domiciled  in  (he  United  States  or  Canada, 
who  were  bon  on  or  before  and  were  living 
on  the  date  of  |the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
who — 

(1)  are  enro  led  as  members  of  the  Cayuga 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York;  or 

(2)  (A)  are  matriUneal  descendants  of 
members  of  tie  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  as 


the  signing  of  the  November 
11,  1794,  Treat; '  between  the  Six  Nations  and 
the  United  Strtes  (7  Stat.  44),  as  evidenced 
by  the  roll  of  the  tribe  certified  in  the  year 
1832  or  any  o  her  available  rolls  or  records 
which  have  be  »n  verified  as  accurate;  and 

(B)  possess  at  least  one-eighth  degree  of 
Indian  blood. 

(b)  All  pers  >ns  seeking  enrollment  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  must  file 
applications  v  Ith  the  Secretary  (or  have 
them  filed  on  their  behalf)  in  accordance 
with  rules  an( ,  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Only  pirsons  enrolled  In  the  tribe 
pursuant  to  tils  section  shall  be  entitled 
to  share  in  th<  benefits  of  this  Act  accorded 
members  of  tie  tribe:  Provided.  That  such 
enrollment  shi  Jl  not  be  regarded  as  ensur- 
ing an  enroUet  's  eligibility  for  special  serv- 
ices performec  by  the  United  States  for 
Indians  became  of  their  status  as  Indians. 

(d)  Effectuation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's compl«  tion  of  the  preparation  of  the 
roll   pursuant   to   this   section. 

(e)  After  thi!  preparation  of  the  roll  pxir- 
suant  to  this  ^tion — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  keep  the  toll  cur- 
rent by  addlnt  aU  children  bom  after  the 
date  of  the  em  ctment  of  this  Act  who  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  paragraph 
(a)  (2)  and  by  deleting  all  deceased  enroll- 
c^s',  ftnd 

(2)  the  Seer  !tary  may  from  time  to  time 
at  the  request  of  the  tribe,  amend  the  roll 
to  Include  otfter  persons  who  meet  the 
ellgtbUlty  requ:  rements  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affec  Ing  the  right  of  the  tribe  to 
maintain  a  rol  independent  of  the  roll  pre- 
pared by  the  S  (cretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 
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of  the  State,  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  now  or  hereafter  In  force.  The  criminal 
Jurl8<Uction  of  the  tribal  court  shall  be 
limited  to  offenses  committed  by  Indians 
residing  on  the  Cayuga  Reservation. 

(c)  The  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ca- 
yuga Indian  Nation,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  shall  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  State. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  1152  and 
1163  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Cayuga  Reser- 
vation. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1948  (62  Stat.  1224),  shall  apply  to  the  Ca> 
yuga  Reservation. 

(f)  The  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  State 
or  any  county  of  the  State  for  incarceration 
of  persons  arrested  by  the  tribal  police  de- 
partment if  subject  to  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction by  the  tribal  court. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  1950  (64  Stat.  845),  shall  apply  to 
the  Cayuga  Reservation. 

AtJTHoamr  of  thb  sxcrztabt  or  awicctltttre 
Sec.  12.  (a)  All  federally  owned  lands  with- 
in the  State  of  New  York  which  are  now  or 
hereafter  administered  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System  are  hereby  made  sub- 
ject to — 

(1)  the  Weeks  Act  of  March  1.  1911  (36 
Stat.  961).  as  amended,  and  to  all  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  national 
forest  lands  acquired  thereunder; 

(2)  sections  31,  32.  and  33  of  Utle  III, 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  July 
22,  1937   (SO  Stat.  625),  as  amended;  and 

(3)  Public  Law  94-565  (90  Stat.  2662),  as 
amended,  providing  for  payments  to  local 
governments  based  upon  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic lands  within  the  boundaries  of  such  lo- 
calities, notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
section  6(a)(4)   of  said  Act  (90  Stat.  2666). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forgive  any  and  all  out- 
standing debt  obligations  of  the  Hector  Co- 
operative Grazing  Association,  Incorporated, 
of  Trumansburg,  New  York,  pursuant  to  a 
loan  of  «25  000  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, case  numbered  37-49-1327605,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  provisions — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
quire the  conveyance  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Pole  Building  which  is  collateral  for  the 
loan;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  Forest  Service,  may  thereafter  utilize, 
lease,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  build- 
ing for  such  uses  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 

LIMITATION   or   ACTIONS;    JT7USOICTXON 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  action  to  contest  the 
constitutionality  of  this  Act  shall  be  barred 
unless  the  complaint  Is  filed  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  any  such  action  Is  hereby  vested  in  the 
United  States  District  Coiirt  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York. 

(b)  The  time  within  which  the  tribe  may 
file  an  action  claiming  trespass  damages  for 
transfers  of  land,  the  claim  for  which  Is 
otherwise  to  be  relinquished  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Act.  is  hereby  extended  until 
October  1,  1981:  Provided,  That  the  tribe 
shall  not  initiate  such  suit  imless  there  is  a 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  and 
perform  the  obligations  and  actions  required 
by  section  6(a) ,  7,  and  8  of  thU  Act  within 
twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  unless  the  United  States  is  pre- 
cluded from  performing  those  obligations  by 
successful  suit  filed  piursuant  to  section  13 
(a)  of  this  Act. 

SEPABABILITT   Or   PKOTISXONS 

Sec.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person, 
entity,  or  circimutance.  Is  held  invalid,  the 


remainder  of  the  Act,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby;  except  that,  if  section  6  is  held  In- 
valid, then  the  entire  Act  shall  have  no  force 
or  effect  of  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mar- 
riott) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

CXNEEAI.   LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  HJl. 
6631. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  KM.  6631  is  an  admin- 
istration proposal  which  I  introduced  by 
request.  It  is  a  legislative  ratification  and 
implementation  of  a  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Tribe 
of  New  York.  This  settlement  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  Interior  Department  with 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Indian 
tribe. 

The  tribe  is  claiming  title  to  64,000 
acres  of  land  in  central  New  York,  and 
is  also  claiming  trespass  damages  against 
the  current  owners  of  record. 

The  claim  is  based  upon  the  alleged 
violation,  by  the  State,  of  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  purchase  of  Indian  lands 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 
The  tribe  claims  that  the  two  State 
treaties  in  1795  and  1807.  in  which  the 
tribe's  64,000-acre  reservation  was  ceded, 
was  without  approval  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  support  or  op- 
pose the  legal  validity  of  the  tribe's 
claim.  The  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  open  to  all  citizens,  including  the 
Cayuga  Indians,  to  pursue  their  legal 
claims.  Attorneys  for  the  State  and  the 
administration  have  determined  that  the 
tribe's  claim  is  not  frivolous  and  has  a 
credible  legal  foundation. 

If  the  claim  was  litigated  in  the  courts 
for  the  next  5  years  to  the  bitter  end,  the 
tribe  might  or  might  not  win.  No  one  can 
say  for  sure. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
this  litigation.  Over  4,000  defendants  in 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  would 
be  named,  most  of  whom  are  individual 
owners  of  homes,  farms,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. These  innocent  parties  would  be 
forced  to  the  expense  of  attorney  fees 
and  legal  costs.  A  cloud  would  immedi- 
ately be  cast  on  land  titles  in  the  claim 
area  and  the  real  estate  market  would 
be  disrupted.  Title  insurance  would  not 
be  obtaintable;  homes  would  not  be  sal- 
able; and  economic  development  credit 
would  dry  up. 

Litigation  is  clearly  not  a  sane  solu- 
tion. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Congress 
simply  wipe  out  the  tribe's  claim.  While 
there  would  be  moral  questions  about 
this  approach.  It  does  have  the  appeal 
of  simplicity.  But  it  is  shortsighted.  First, 
it   is   constitutionally   questionable.  If 
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Congress  did  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
It  would  subject  the  United  States  to 
the  claim  which  might  be  in  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  haste 
with  which  the  committee  has  acted  on 
this  bill.  The  administration  did  not  sub- 
mit its  proposal  until  February  6  of 
this  year.  After  a  short  courtesy  delay 
to  allow  the  Member  from  that  district 
to  consider  introduction  of  the  proposal, 
I  introduced  the  bill  by  request  as  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee.  Commit- 
tee hearings  were  held  on  March  3  and 
the  bill  was  marked  up  and  reported  by 
the  committee  on  March  12.  "The  com- 
mittee did  expedite  action  In  order  to 
beat  a  deadline,  April  1.  Unless  this 
bill  is  passed  into  law  before  then,  the 
tribe  will  be  forced  to  file  its  claim  be- 
cause of  the  expiration  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  on  the  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  credibility 
and  scope  of  the  tribe's  claim  and  the 
disastrous  impact  if  it  was  filed,  the  pro- 
posed settlement  is  reasonable.  It  calls 
for  an  extinguishment  of  all  the  tribe's 
land  claims  in  New  York  in  return  for 
an  $8  million  settlement  fund  from  the 
United  States  and  the  establishment  of 
a  reservation  composed  of  3,600  acres 
of  Federal  land  and  1,800  acres  of  State 
lands. 

Most  of  the  parties  directly  concerned 
strongly  support  the  bill.  Of  course,  the 
administration  supports  its  own  pro- 
posal. The  State  of  New  York,  acting 
through  the  (jovemor's  ofiBce,  supports  it 
and  the  tribe  supports  it. 

The  non-Indian  landowners  in  the 
claim  area  support  it.  I  have  received 
nearly  100  letters  from  them  pleading 
with  us  to  act  quickly  on  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withhold  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HR. 
6631.  This  bill  would  ratify  and  imple- 
ment a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  land 
claims  of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation 
against  the  State  of  New  York  and  pri- 
vate landowners  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
Counties,  N.Y. 

The  biU  provides  that  the  Cayuga  In- 
dian Nation  will  agree  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  all  of  its  land  claims  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  including  its 
claim  to  their  former  64,000-acre  reser- 
vation, and  any  associated  dtmiage 
claims.  In  return,  the  tribe  will  receive 
a  5,430-acre  reservation  comprised  of 
3,630  acres  of  Federal  land  and  1,800 
acres  of  State  land.  The  tribe  will  also 
receive  an  $8  million  trust  fund,  of 
which  $2.5  miUion  will  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  pri- 
vate lands  for  the  tribe  for  Inclusion  in 
the  new  reservation. 

HJl.  6631  represents  a  compromise 
agreement  worked  out  by  negotiations 
representing  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
administration,  and  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation.  Its  principal  virtue  and  ultimate 
goal  is  to  spare  the  State  and  approxi- 
mately 4,000  individual  landowners  the 
costs  of  what  certainly  would  be  pro- 
longed litigation. 

If  this  settlement  were  not  enacted 


and  the  tribe  were  to  file  its  claims,  a 
cloud  would  be  cast  over  all  titles  to  land 
within  the  64,000-acre  former  reserva- 
tion area  and  would  remain  as  long  as 
the  litigation  was  pending.  It  is  well 
known  that  where  land  titles  are  clouded, 
banks  and  mortgage  companies  stop 
issuing  loans  and  mortgages.  New  busi- 
nesses are  not  likely  to  open,  title  insur- 
ance firms  will  not  insure  property  and 
real  estate  is  unlikely  to  be  sold.  Munici- 
pal bond  issues  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
market  or  become  unsalable.  As  a  result, 
land  values  depreciate  and  a  chain  re- 
action of  negative  econmnic  impacts 
ensues.  A  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
claims  is  a  clearly  preferable  alternative 
to  litigation  and  its  consequences. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  overall  public 
interest  for  Congress  to  ratify  agree- 
ments like  the  one  before  us.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  existence  of  these 
claims  rests  largely  with  the  United 
States  and.  in  this  case,  with  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  several  thousand  proper- 
ty owners  who  would  be  defendants  if 
the  Cayuga  claim  were  litigated  are  ut- 
terly innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  and 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
claims  Utigation.  The  settlement  in  HR. 
6631  is  supported  by  the  principal  parties 
to  the  claim — the  State,  the  administra- 
tion, a  substantial  majority  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  claim  area,  and  the 
Cayuga  Indian  Nation. 

In  my  view,  HJl.  6631  is  a  reasonable 
and  fair  bill  whose  cost  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  social  unrest  is  far  less  than  the 
alternatives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  The  reason  for  pass- 
ing the  bill  seems  to  be  the  fact  that 
they  will  file  suit  against  the  non-Indians 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  think  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  basically  to  keep  the  situa- 
tion out  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  To  avoid  a  lawsuit 
which  has  been  threatened.  Is  not  this 
a  form  of  blackmail? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  good  reason  to  pass  a  bill  when  these 
kinds  of  pressures  are  exerted  on  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  think,  if  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  parties  in 
question  have  made  a  compromise,  cer- 
tainly a  compromise  is  far  better  and 
cheaper  than  going  into  the  courts,  I 
think,  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  no  substantive  questions  about 
this  legislation,  but  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  Speaker.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is,  Why  has  the 
procedure  of  the  House  been  changed?  As 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proce- 
dure has  been  altered  so  that  the  re- 


corded vote  on  HJl.  5625  (the  A.  PfaUUp 
Randolph  Institute  Gold  Medal)  was  put 
over  from  yesterday's  suspension  calen- 
dar. Normally  that  recorded  vote  would 
occur  today,  first  thing. 

I  wcmder  if  the  Speaker  could  explain 
to  the  House  why  that  was  changed? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKi)  . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  It  has  been  our 
custom  on  all  suspensions  to  conclude  the 
business  of  suspensions  and  then  have 
the  votes  at  the  conclusion  of  all  of  the 
suspensions.  There  has  never  been  any 
precedent  set  where  we  would  vote  on  the 
suspensions  we  have  concluded  consid- 
eration on  the  day  before. 

It  has  always  been  our  practice  to  have 
concluded  all  of  the  suspensions  and  vote 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  no  problem 
with  voting  on  all  suspensions  today  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  I  just  wondered  why 
we  did  not  vote  on  yesterday's  suspen- 
sions immediately  today. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  that  was  the 
bill  to  which  I  was  directing  my 
attention. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Well,  it  was 
agreed  to  at  the  end  of  last  week  that  we 
would  conclude  the  business  and  vote 
today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that. 

Why  did  we  not  vote  on  HJl.  5625  as 
soon  as  we  went  into  regular  business  on 
the  suspension  of  yesterday? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Because  we 
have  two  suspensions  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  very  well 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  We  are  going 
to  vote  on  those  suspensions  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  those 
suspensions,  and  we  will  vote  on  the  one 
suspension  that  was  carried  over  of  the 
consideration  of  these  suspensions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  I  recall,  in  pre- 
vious times  we  have  usually  voted  on 
those  almost  immediately  as  we  began 
the  day,  but  I  accept  the  gentlemsm's  ex- 
planation, and  I  am  sure  the  Nation  will 
understand  how  confused  the  House 
sometimes  becomes. 

PAELXAMENTAKT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  did  that 
time  come  out  of  my  allotted  time?  I  as- 
sume it  did  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daniklson)  .  Without  objection,  the  time 
which  was  consumed  during  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussKLOT)  and  others  will 
not  come  out  of  the  gentleman's  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ln). 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  enact- 
hig  HH.  6631,  the  measure  before  us 
today.  I  feel  it  my  obligation  and  duty 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  certain 
significant  pitfalls  and  hazardous  prece- 
dents established  by  this  legldatlcn. 
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I  discuss  process  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
as  long  as  Congress  re- 
the   question   of   Indian 
nktional  one — and  that  could 
nrajority  of  the  Members  of 
md  Senate  are  forced  to 
human  pain  and  fear  of 
by  a  claim — each  case 
with   individually.   Every 
sohition  to  claims  such  as  this 
( very  succeeding  case  that 
difficult  to  solve.  I  deeply 
we  are  without  guidelines 
thp-ough  the  well-deliberated 
and  action  of  past  Con- 
hat  indeed  is  the  case. 

upon  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  my  colleagues  that  we 
acting  in  response  to  the 
of  a  court.  We  are  acting 
divert  the  human  hard- 
prolonged,  expensive  and 
court   battle   would   un- 
br^ng  upon  a  significant  see- 
in  the  New  York  State 
^neca  and  Cayuga.  I  must 
Speaker,  that  there  is  not 
that  the  case  which 
broilght  by  the  Cayuga  Indian 
64  000  acres  of  land  is  airtight. 
::ayuga  Indians'  claim  has 
litifated,  the  legal  merits  and 
surrounding    the    claim 
judicially  determined, 
entered  into  between  the 
Indiins  and  the  State  of  New 
examined  in  the  historical 
which  they  arose.  It  should 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  orig- 
lefore  and  after  the  adop- 
I^ederal  Constitution,  main- 
of  entering  into  treaties 
tribes  for  the  extin- 
acquisition  to  their  title 
their  respective  jurisdic- 
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ultimate  fee  interest  in  lands  occupied  by 
Indian  tribes  continued  to  reside  with  the 
States  wherein  the  lands  were  located, 
rather  than  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  State  of  New  York  awarded 
the  soldiers  who  fought  for  our  Nation's 
independence  the  lands  the  Cayuga  In- 
dian Tribe  now  claims. 

Along  with  the  general  question  of  the 
States'  rights  and  responsibilities  regard- 
ing Indians  during  our  Nation's  early  his- 
tory, the  merits  of  the  Cayuga  claim  that 
we  discuss  today  is  somewhat  clouded  by 
the  facts  that  New  York  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  entered  into  this 
agreement  with  the  Cayuga  Tribe  in  the 
utmost  amount  of  good  faith.  I  discussed 
this  issue  in  detail  before  the  House  In- 
terior Committee's  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  I  will  not  reiterate  those  arguments 
today.  However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  provide  this  body  with  the  insights  of 
former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell,  who  stated  on  June  30,  1978  in  a  let- 
ter to  Interior  Department  Secretary 
Cecil  Andrus: 

After  careful  thought,  I  have  decided  that 
I  will  not  bring  suit  agatost  the  landowners 
In  the  New  York,  South  Carolina,  or  Louisi- 
ana claim  areas.  I  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  the  legal  and  factual  Issues  In 
these  suits  and  question  whether  they  can 
oe  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Attorney  General  Bell 
indicates,  questions  remain  whether  in 
fact  a  bona  fide  breach  of  the  Non-Inter- 
course Act  does  exist  in  this  case.  The 
action  taken  today  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wiU  not  put  to  rest  the 
doubts  of  those  who  feel  the  credibility 
of  the  Cayuga  claim  is  suspect  because 
the  tribe  fully  assented  to  their  agree- 
ment, and  were  duly  compensated.  With- 
out a  factual  review,  the  good  faith  in- 
tentions of  New  York  State  can  never 
fully  be  determined,  and  the  case  will 
rest,  not  on  whether  the  Cayuga  Indians 
entered  into  an  honest  agreement,  but 
rather,  contested  by  the  tribe  on  tech- 
nical legal  maladies  that  could  result  in 
an  unjust  enrichment  to  those  now 
claiming  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  elected  representa- 
tive from  the  claim  area,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  issue  since  it  surfaced  in 
1977.  My  responsibility  began  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  and 
continued  through  my  entire  first  year  in 
Congress.  Throughout  this  time  I  have 
attempted  to  maintain  an  informational 
tie  Ijetween  the  residents  of  the  claim 
area  and  the  officials  charged  with 
reaching  a  solution. 

In  1977,  I  devoted  an  assembly  district 
mailing  to  inform  residents  of  Seneca 
County  about  the  potential  impacts  of 
the  land  claim.  Entailed  in  that  mailing 
was  a  letter  from  then  New  York  State 
Attorney  General,  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz, 
that  stated  in  part-— 

We  have  been  advised  that  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  State  of  New  York  and  all  per- 
sons owning  land  in  the  contested  area. 

The  New  York  State  attorney  general's 
perception  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment's position  in  this  case  is  important 
because  it  indicates  the  prevailing  at- 
mosphere at  the  time — that  the  Cayuga 


Indian  claim  had  the  fuU  force,  effect, 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  U.8! 
Government. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
congressional  ratification  of  the  current 
Indian  treaties  in  question  was  the 
proper  least-harmful  resolution  to  this 
claim.  In  1977  my  predecessor.  Congress, 
man  William  Walsh,  introduced  a  meas- 
ure to  ratify  the  Cayuga  claim  and  I  en- 
dorsed this  response.  However,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  threat  of  legal  suit  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  hung  over  the  heads  of  thou- 
sands of  iiuiocent  property  owners  dur- 
ing 1977  and  1978,  and  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement was  by  far  the  next  most  plausi- 
ble alternative  to  outright  congressional 
ratification. 

Unfortunately,  the  credibUity  of  the 
negotiated  settlement  process  came  in 
serious  doubt  when  I  discovered,  in  Sep- 
tember 1979,  that  the  policies  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
been  completely  reversed  in  1978  and 
kept  a  virtual  secret  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  from  all  parties  at  the  settle- 
ment table.  In  his  letter  of  Jime  30,  1978 
to  Secretary  of  Interior  Cecil  Andrus, 
then -Attorney  General  Griffin  Beli 
stated — 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  believe  the 
landowners  should  know  of  my  decision  not 
to  sue  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General's  reluctance 
to  bring  "completely  innocent  landown- 
ers" under  the  dark  clouds  of  lawsuit  has 
been  my  position  from  the  very  start.  I 
have  personally  seen  and  experienced  the 
hardships  of  these  people  whose  prop- 
erties stand  to  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  negotiations  would  have  continued 
as  they  did  in  light  of  the  withholding 
of  the  Bell  letter,  particularly  in  view 
of  New  York  Attorney  General  Lefko- 
wltz' reliance  on  the  intended  interven- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  on  be- 
half of  the  Cayuga  Tribe.  On  discovery 
of  the  letter,  I  asked  Interior  Solicitor, 
Leo  Krulitz,  in  my  office  to  explain  why 
the  Bell  letter  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  work  study  group. 
Mr.  Krulitz  said  he  felt  that  the  letter 
was  "insignificant."  I  felt  that  his  ex- 
planation was  incredulous. 

Because  I  have  not,  either  as  a  State 
or  congressional  elected  official  been  al- 
lowed to  participate  as  a  voting  mem- 
ber of  the  negotiated  settlement  process, 
I  could  not  have  insisted  on  bringing 
the  parties  back  to  the  table  in  light  of 
the  discoveries  contained  in  the  Bell  let- 
ter. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  our  Government  as 
a  result  of  withholding  this  information 
from  innocent  property  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  objective  of 
this  body  in  enacting  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  to  avoid  a  prolonged  court  bat- 
tle. The  Cayuga  claim  for  64,000  acres  of 
land  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties, 
N.Y.,  the  site  of  the  tribe's  original  res- 
ervation, was  announced  in  1977,  fol- 
lowing closely  on  the  heels  of  a  decision 
by  U.S.  Federal  District  Court  Judge  Ed- 
mund Port  of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  in  which  he 
invalidated  a  treaty  between  the  State 
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of  New  York  and  the  Oneida  Indian  Na- 
tion because  of  the  failure  to  ratify  that 
document  in  1795.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  immediately  announced 
that  the  Cayuga  claim  would  be  a  valid 
one,  and  that  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  be  placed  behind  the  Ca- 
yuga claim,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  help  seek  "ejectment  and 
damages"  against  New  York  State  and 
against  those  private  individuals  who 
currently  hold  disputed  land. 

Facing  a  claim  which,  on  face  value 
at  that  point  looked  to  be  a  certain  loss 
for  property  owners  should  they  allow 
the  matter  to  reach  the  courts,  negotia- 
tions began  which  might  allow  a  settle- 
ment out  of  court.  I  have  already 
outlined  for  you  the  later  developments, 
specifically,  the  position  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  which  remains 
the  policy  of  his  Department  and  which 
substantially  undercuts  the  strength  of 
the  proposed  case.  Yet  I  would  like 
briefly  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  alter- 
natives anticipated  without  such  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

If  allowed  to  go  to  court.  New  York 
State  and  the  individual  property  own- 
ers would  bear  the  costs  of  the  defense 
of  their  titles.  The  proposition  of  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  is 
not  unimaginable.  Few  property  owners 
could  afford  that,  and  maintain  their 
livelihood  at  the  same  time.  I  asked 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General  James 
W.  Moorman  as  recently  as  last  fall  if 
the  Federal  Government  could  partici- 
pate in  the  costs  of  these  landowners' 
defense.  In  his  response  of  October  22, 
1979,  Mr.  Moorman  said : 

The  answer  Is  clearly  no.  This  department 
has  no  authority  either  to  provide  legal  ad- 
vice or  court  representation  for  private 
persons. 

In  light  of  that  position,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  II.R.  3929  which  would  re- 
quire Federal  participation  in  these 
defense  costs.  Without  such  a  bill  it  is 
clear  to  see  that  many  would  be  forced 
to  sell  their  properties  to  help  pay  the 
court  costs,  even  if  they  were  to  even- 
tually win  the  case.  If  they,  by  some 
chance,  lost  the  case,  virtually  thou- 
sands of  property  owners  would  be 
forced  out  of  their  homes  with  no  as- 
surance whatsoever  of  repayment  for 
their  losses.  An  estimated  10.000-12,000 
homes,  therefore,  would  be  very  realis- 
tically dependent  upon  a  courtroom  per- 
formance. One  suit  has  already  been 
filed  in  State  supreme  court  in  this  mat- 
ter, so  such  a  test  may  be  unavoidable 
in  any  circumstance.  And.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  allowing  the  measure  before  us  to  be 
enacted  without  requiring  the  approval 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for 
the  transfer  of  State  park  lands  to  the 
Cayuga  Tribe,  we  are  very  well  inviting 
additional,  protracted  litigation  that 
significantly  undermines  the  intentions 
of  those  who  will  support  the  proposed 
legislation.  This  issue  will  be  discussed 
later  in  fuller  detail. 

In  the  eventuality  of  a  victory  by 
property  owners  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  have  already  discussed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legal  battle.  But  also  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  equally — real 
prospect  of  severe  personal  and  commu- 


nity disruption  during  the  case.  Tax  in- 
come could  be  placed  in  trust  and  out  of 
use  by  municipalities;  and  because  prop- 
erty titles  would  be  under  challenge, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  land  transactions 
would  be  suspended  indefinitely.  Homes, 
farms,  and  businesses  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold,  and  land  values  would 
plummet  for  the  entire  duration  of  a 
complex  case  that  could  quite  possibly 
be  in  litigation  for  years.  The  human 
hardships  would  be  immense,  win  or  lose. 
At  all  costs,  a  court  trial  of  this  case  was 
seen  as  the  worst  possible  remedy. 

After  many  months  of  negotiations 
between  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  the  State  of  New  York 
and  attorneys  for  the  Cayuga  Nation, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  points 
contained  in  this  legislation.  It  mandates 
that  public  lands  will  be  given  over  to 
the  Cayuga  Nation,  and  a  trust  fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  some  of  which  will  be  available 
to  purchase  additional  lands.  A  Cayuga 
reservation  is  to  be  established  at  that 
site. 

Again  I  must  say  I  seriously  question 
the  integrity  of  these  negotiations,  al- 
though I  do  not  question  the  need  for  the 
"plea-bargaining"  approach  to  avoid  a 
court  battle.  Particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  Attorney  General  Bell's  June 
30,  1978  letter  was  kept  from  most,  but 
not  all,  memtiers  of  that  negotiating 
body,  I  question  both  sides'  ability  to 
negotiate  effectively  and  equally.  While 
it  may  be  common  practice  to  keep  an 
"ace  in  the  hole"  during  full  adversarial, 
bi-partisan  negotiations  between  oppos- 
ing sides,  the  intent  of  these  talks  was 
to  have  been  all  parties  working  toward 
a  common  goal:  resoluticwi  of  the  dis- 
pute without  a  court  battle.  The  agree- 
ment, as  well,  will  have  an  impact  on 
that  region  of  the  State  and  Nation, 
specifically  the  people  who  live  there,  for 
generations  to  come. 

It  was,  apparently,  with  some  chica- 
nery that  the  terms  of  the  sigreement 
were  reached.  Nonetheless,  we  reluc- 
tantly must  continue  to  opt  for  this  path 
rather  than  a  court  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yet  another  point  dis- 
turbs me  greatly  when  we  discuss  H.R. 
6631,  the  object  of  our  efforts  today. 
Throughout  the  processes  which  I  have 
outlined  for  you  thus  far,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  opportunity  for  input  from 
those  citizens  living  imder  the  dark  cloud 
of  the  claim  area,  for  their  local  elected 
officials,  or  even  for  direct  infiuence  of 
their  elected  national  representatives. 
Meetings  of  the  negotiating  group  which 
ultimately  decided  the  merit  of  the 
Cayuga  claim,  the  terms  of  a  negotiated 
settlement,  and  the  form  of  this  legis- 
lation took  place  in  Washington,  Buffalo, 
Syracuse,  and  Albany,  but  never  within 
the  actual  claim  area.  Signers  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  and 
drafters  of  this  bill  came  from  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Agriculture, 
the  State  of  New  York  offices  in  Albany, 
and  the  Cayuga  Nation  spread  through- 
out western  New  York  and  Canada,  but 
not  frMn  the  actual  claim  area.  Those 
people  whose  land  is  in  jeopardy,  both 
public  and  private,  were  never  con- 
sulted. This  kind  of  sterile  process  in- 


volving bureaucrats  who  have  no  stake 
in  its  outcome  and  need  not  answer  to 
any  constituent  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

For  its  part,  the  State  of  New  York 
bartered  away  land  which  is  theirs  only 
on  a  conditi(Mial  deed  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Sampson  State  Park,  the 
former  site  of  a  U.S.  military  training 
f aciUty,  which  would  be  liable  for  repos- 
session by  the  Federal  Government  if 
its  use  were  to  be  changed  now,  was  the 
State's  only  contribution  to  this  settle- 
ment when  the  State  itself  appears  to 
be  most  liable  for  the  conditions  of  this 
claim,  and  would  be  the  defendant  in  a 
court  case.  Because  the  settlement  has 
been  kept  away  from  any  elected  official, 
either  State  or  nationsd,  the  State  has 
not  had  to  meet  the  scrutiny  of  those 
answerable  to  the  people  of  central  New 
York.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the 
State  indicated  it  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  the  use  of  sc»ne  of  that  land 
nearby  which  is  clearly  in  its  possession 
as  repayment  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  lost  land  in  the  Hecter 
Land  Use  Area,  maintaining  the  Forestry 
Service  as  a  viable  land  manager  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  Now,  the  State  is 
unwilling  to  even  talk  about  that  former 
promise,  leaving  the  Forestry  Service 
with  very  little  land  to  manage  and  no 
real  reason  to  stay  in  the  Hector  area. 
Without  the  service  there — as  one  of 
the  very  few  contributing  Federal  agen- 
cies to  t»e  found  in  central  New  York — 
the  economic  viability  of  a  third  county 
is  in  jeopardy. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  to  this  point, 
those  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  af- 
fected area  had  no  say  in  determining 
their  own  destiny.  The  signers  of  the 
memorandum  delayed  introduction  of  a 
bill  so  long  that  this  committee  does  not 
have  time,  or  simply  has  refused,  using 
shortness  of  time  as  the  reason,  for  hold- 
ing a  field  hearing  in  the  affected  areas. 

As  we  judge  the  integrity  of  the  process 
that  brings  this  measure  before  us  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  simimarize  my 
feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  many  of  the 
people  I  serve  by  listing  the  following 
points: 

First.  The  withholding  of  relevant  in- 
formati(»i  from  all  parties  involved  in 
the  "settlement  negotiations"  was  an  un- 
conscionable act  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  that  represents  an  extreme 
breach  of  that  Department's  obUgations 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country; 

Second.  The  Department  of  Interior 
appeared  to  act  in  collusion  with  the  at- 
torney for  the  Cayuga  Trilje  throughout 
the  "settlement  negotiations"; 

Third.  The  failure  to  present  draft  leg- 
islati(Mi  to  the  Congress  until  a  mere  6 
weeks  before  the  statute  of  limitations 
was  to  end  on  the  claim  represented  a 
blatant  attempt  at  "litigaticm  black- 
mail," and  jeopardized  a  full  and  ade- 
quate congressional  review  of  the  merits 
of  the  Cayuga  claim; 

Fourth.  The  entire  "settlement  negoti- 
ations" were  conducted  with  a  "bow  and 
arrow  at  the  head"  philosophy,  with  the 
Cayugas'  demands  nonnegotiable,  and 
unless  those  demands  were  completely 
satisfied,  the  tribe  would  force  litigation. 
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Mr.  Bpesker,  I  would  now  like  to  dis 
cuss  the  sp  «iflc  merits  of  H.R.  6631,  the 
proposed  Ugislation  before  this  body. 

If  H.R.  1631  Is  passed  by  the  House 
of  Represe  itatives  today  it  will  estab- 
lish a  prec(  dent  that  many  Members  of 
this  House  mil  not  be  proud  of — that  is, 
enacting  almeasure  that  will  disregard 
the  edicts  o^  State  law,  and  the  wishes  of 
a  State  leg^lature. 

But  before  I  discuss  that  precedent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  from  the  out- 
set that  I  hive  tried  in  earnest  to  amend 
and  perfectjthe  bill  before  us.  By  work- 
ing with  Ccrigressman  Richard  Cheney, 
Congressman  Ron  Marlenee,  and  Con- 
gressman G  3B  Whittaker  I  was  able  to 
have  amen<  ments  offered  in  the  House 
Interior    Cc  mmittee    that    would    have 
ameliorated  some  of  the  adverse  impact 
this  measur  s  will  place  on  the  citizens  of 
Seneca   Comty.    Absent    enactment   of 
UK..  6188,  1.  bill  I  have  ^nsored  that 
would  provi  le  for  the  outright  congres- 
sional ratifl<  ation  of  the  ancient  treaties, 
proposed  in  the  Interior  Committee  but 
rejected,  1 1:  led  to  limit  the  tax  blow  the 
proposed  Indian  Reservation  will  place 
on  the  smal ,  rural  county.  I  was  greatly 
disappointec    by  the  committee's  com- 
plete disregs  rd  of  the  important  fact  the 
property   in   Seneca  County   is  already 
over  40-percent  tax  exempt.  The  place- 
ment of  a  r©  «rvation  in  this  county,  with 
the  provisioi  i  that  the  tribe  may  acquire 
a  potentially    unlimited  amount  of  land 
now  on  the  t  ix  rolls  will  place  escalating, 
additioncd  tjix  burdens  on  present  Eind 
future  geneiations  of  Seneca  County.  I 
attempted     o    obtain    a    limit   on    the 
amount  of   acreage  the  Cayuga  Tribe 
could  purchi  se  in  Seneca  County.  In  ac- 
cordance wi  h  the  Seneca  Coimty  Board 
of  Superviso  rs'  wishes  I  pursued  the  land 
purchase  lim  it  in  both  private  discussions 
and  ofBcial  1  earings,  offering  it  among  a 
dozen  protective  amendments.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  C  Eiyuga  Tribe  would  not  agree 
to  a  figure  imder  the  current  terms  of 
H.R.  6631  fo:  ■  less  than  10,000  additional 
acres   in   Seneca  County.   The   Seneca 
County    Bosrd    of    Supervisors    unani- 
mously rejected  this  cap  on  additional 
purchases,  aid  I  am  disappointed  that 
agreement  c<  uld  not  be  achieved  on  lim- 
itation of  fu  ure  land  purchases. 

Mr.  Speaki  ir,  by  enacting  an  anachro- 
nistic soluticn  to  an  Indian  claim  this 
Congress  wil  establish  in  1980  a  policy 
of  "unequal  protection"  of  law  for  the 
citizens  of  Se  neca  County,  a  concept  that 
directly  con(  radicts  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  anc  the  courts  during  the  last 
two  centuries .  Pursuant  to  the  bill  before 
us,  the  Cayuga  Indian  Tribe  will  enjoy 
the  ownershi  j  rights  for  over  5,000  acres 
of  property,  however,  the  Inclians  will 
not  share  the  responsibilities  that  owner- 
ship entails.  [  have  always  believed  that 
equal  rights  require  equal  responsibil- 
ities, and  thi  it  all  who  share  the  privi- 
leges of  our  Nation  must  also  share  the 
duties.  The  C  lyuga  Indians  will  be  placed 
in  an  enviror  ment  under  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  where  two  classes  of  citi- 
zens will  reside— the  taxpayers  and  the 
nontaxpayen.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
creating  this  dual  system  is  not  in  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  the  Seneca 
County  residents  nor  the  Cayuga  Tribe. 
Mr.  Speaker,  besides  the  privileged 
tax  treatmeit  this  legislation  will  pro- 


vide the  Cayxiga  Tribe,  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  the  Congress  is  creating  an 
island  onto  itself,  immunized  from  legal 
responsibility  to  its  neighbors,  and  insu- 
lated from  the  State  and  local  judicial 
process  by  a  court  system  that  will  be 
exclusively  administered  by  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
the  question  of  adaptation  is  not  limited 
to  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  in  New 
York.  I  perceive  an  inherent  difficulty 
which  We  are  encountering  today  that 
gnaws  at  the  deepest  r(x>ts  of  America. 
Certainly,  it  contributes  to  the  problems 
we  are  having  with  this  claim. 

Throughout  American  history — since 
the  words  were  included  in  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal" — this  Government 
has  stood  for  the  imiversal  application 
of  law  and  opportunity  for  all  persons, 
regardless  of  ethnic  origin,  religious  be- 
liefs or  personal  affiliations.  Congress, 
administrations,  and  the  courts  have 
had  but  one  goal  over  the  past  200  years: 
To  assure  the  equality  of  all  men;  to 
break  the  barriers  which  separate  one 
from  another.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
American  way  is  simple:  To  create  a 
single  community  of  Americans. 

Yet,  parallel  with  the  development  of 
all  laws  and  policies  of  our  Government 
has  been  another  policy,  seemingly  ex- 
clusive of  the  first:  That  the  American 
Indian,  the  only  true  American,  must 
not  be  brought  into  the  commimity  of 
others  which  was  formed  by  the  "melt- 
ing pot"  concept.  All  tribes,  bands  or 
small  groups  of  aboriginal  Indians  are 
considered  to  be  sovereign  powers.  They 
are  then  provided  by  a  paternalistic 
government  with  their  own  governments, 
their  own  courts  and  their  own  plots  of 
land  spread  across  the  nation  where 
they  may  concentrate,  split  away  from 
others  with  special  privileges,  outside 
the  laws  of  the  community  which  any 
other  new  neighbor  is  asked  to  observe. 
Atop  the  seeming  paradox  of  this 
system  in  operation  in  America,  is  the 
zealous  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
itself  which  pushes  all  others  from  its 
path  to  accomplish  what  must  be  accom- 
plished to  meet  the  Indian  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  reestablishing  reser- 
vations is  archaic  and  counterproductive 
to  the  very  ideal  whi'di  Americans  hold 
most  dear,  that  of  equal  opportunity.  It 
is  no  wonder,  in  light  of  this  gross  dis- 
parity in  treatment  that  non-Indians 
cannot  understand  how.  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  they  stand  to  lose 
their  property  and  livelihood  in  the  face 
of  what  are  supposed  to  be  protective 
laws.  It  is  not  a  condition  they  would 
encounter  in  any  other  circumstances 
than  those  they  face  right  now,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  American  Indian.  There- 
fore, what  appears  to  be  anti-Indian 
sentiment  is  more  appropriately  a  re- 
action to  forces  that  exhibit  very  un- 
American  goals.  More  contradictory, 
those  goals  are  being  avidly  pursued  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  deepest  con- 
cerns with  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation is  that  the  transfer  of  State  park 
land  in  question  will  be  accomplished 
without  the  approval  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  As  a  former  city 
coimcilman,  town  councilman,  town  su- 


pervisor, county  legislator,  and  State  as- 
semblyman I  have  developed  a  sincere 
respect  for  home  rule.  Throughout  my 
service  in  government  I  have  firmly  ad- 
vocated that  all  government  must  remain 
close  to  the  people  it  represents,  and  I 
would  be  extremely  dereUct  in  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  if  I  did  not  warn  of  the  dangerous 
precedent  H.R.  6631  will  establish. 

The  transfer  of  New  York  State  park 
land,  as  required  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, will  blatantly  circumvent  State  law, 
and  will  serve  to  invite  the  very  litiga- 
tion that  H.R.  6631  is  proffered  to  pre- 
vent. Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  the 
Indian  land  claim  settlements  enacted  in 
Rhode  Island  and  proposed  in  Maine,  the 
legislation  before  us  will  establish  a  prec- 
edent that  will  not  make  anyone  proud 
who  respects  States  rights  and  home 
rule.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  letter  from  Senator 
Warren  Anderson,  the  president  pro  tern 
of  the  New  York  State  Senate  that  reads 
in  part: 

It  Is  Inconceivable,  particularly  after  the 
State  Legislature  has  appropriated  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop  the  Sampson  State  Park, 
that  the  Governor  would  presume  to  unl- 
lateraUy  offer  the  park  as  part  of  any  settle- 
ment. It  Is  my  understanding  that  park 
areas  In  New  York  may  not  be  used  for  other 
than  park  purposes  without  direct  and  spe- 
cific approval  of  the  State  Legislature.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  do  not  believe  that  any  setUe- 
ment  can  b©  made  until  It  has  been  reviewed 
and  acted  upon  by  the  State  Legislature  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Senator  An- 
derson is  rightfully  disturbed  because  of 
the  method  H.R.  6631  circumvents  State 
law.  I  must  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee  to  require  State  legisla- 
tive approval  for  the  transfer  of  the  State 
park  land  in  question,  and  insulate  the 
transfer  from  attack  in  the  courts.  Un- 
fortunately, that  attempt  was  defeated, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Again,  I  must  reiterate,  if 
the  objective  of  this  House  in  enacting 
H.R.  6631  is  to  insure  the  citizens  of 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties  will  not  suf- 
fer the  anguish  and  suffering  that  would 
result  from  lengthy  litigation,  then  to 
pass  the  measure  without  first  requiring 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  ap- 
prove of  the  transfer  of  State  assets  is 
an  extreme  and  dangerous  inconsistency, 
not  in  the  test  long-term  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  either  Seneca  or  Cayuga 
counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  Uke  to  in- 
clude for  the  record  an  editorial  by  the 
Syracuse  Herald  American,  the  largest 
newspaper  in  the  congressional  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  in  this  body, 
that  states: 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  heading 
"Into  a  court  action",  according  to  Anderson, 
If  It  insists  on  trying  to  bypass  the  New  York 
Legislature.  We  suggest  this  omission  be 
bridged  quickly.  Otherwise,  hundreds  of 
property  owners  In  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Coun- 
ties win  never  get  out  from  under  the  gun 
of  a  threatened  Indian  suit  to  recover  64,000 
acres,  rather  than  the  5,400  plus  acres  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consistently  fa- 
vored achieving  a  fair  and  equitable  so- 
lution to  the  Cayuga  Indian  land  claim. 
I  feel  that  equity  for  all  parties  can  best 
be  achieved  by  the  ratification  of  the  an- 


cient Indian  treaty,  and  enactment  of 
the  Lee  biU,  H.R.  6188. 

Ratification  has  always  been  my,  and 
my  constituents'  first  preference  for  set- 
tlement of  this  claim.  I  do  not  wish  to 
deny  any  Indism  tribe  or  for  that  matter 
any  segment  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, anything  due  it  through  the  equal 
application  of  American  law.  But  I  am 
joined  In  my  feelings  about  the  ratifica- 
tion by  no  less  than  America's  lawyer, 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  when  I  say 
that  monetary  damages  alone  rather 
than  land  exchanges  is  the  proper  answer 
to  this  case.  Responding  to  the  treaty 
ratification  policy,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bell  stated: 

It  is  completely  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  remedy  the  tribal  claims  by  the 
process  of  ratlfjrlng  the  ancient  tribal  agree- 
ments with  the  sUtes.  Such  ratification 
could  be  accompanied  by  pajmaents  to  the 
tribes  in  appropriate  amounts.  In  the  alter- 
native, the  tribes  could  be  given  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  United  Stotes  in  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

On  December  19,  1979,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
intioduced  H.R.  6188  which  sought  to 
accomplish  that  end. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming wishes  of  the  citizens  I  serve 
in  enacting  H.R.  6188  have  been  disre- 
garded by  Congressman  Udall,  and  the 
House  Interior  CcMnmittee.  I  am  ex- 
tremely saddened  by  the  rejection  of  this 
solution  because  I  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior,  the  majority  on 
the  House  Interior  Committee  and  those 
who  support  H.R.  6631  in  the  form  pre- 
sented for  consideration  today,  are  to- 
gether manifesting  the  policy  that  our 
Grovernment  owes  a  greater  obligation  to 
the  Cayuga  Indian  Tribe  for  a  200-year- 
old  claim  based  on  a  procedural  loophole 
whose  merits  are  questioned  by  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  than  the  obligation  I  feel  is  owed 
the  taxpaying  citizens  now  residing  in 
the  area. 

This  policy  also  angers  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  see  the  hard-earned 
money  of  our  Nation's  taxpayers  thrown 
at  the  Indians,  along  with  land,  in  an 
effort  to  rid  the  United  States  of  its 
"guilt  complex"  regarding  its  policies  to- 
ward its  native  Americans. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6631, 
the  bill  before  us  today,  offers  no  real 
solutions  to  the  Cayuga  Indian  land 
claim.  Establishing  a  reservation  today 
is  archaic,  and  represents  a  policy  of 
segregation  and  "unequal  protection"  of 
law  contrary  to  the  American  require- 
ments of  justice.  Litigation  will  be  in- 
sured by  this  bill  because  of  the  Con- 
gress failure  to  adequately  follow  the 
prescriptions  of  New  York  State  law.  And 
lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6631,  was  a 
remeciy  carved  out  by  insentitive  Interior 
Government  bureaucrats  who  may  have 
engaged  in  collusion  and  deception  and 
displayed  total  disregard  for  the  citizens 
in  the  affected  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  9,700  pend- 
ing claims  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
by  various  Indian  tribes  across  the  coun- 
try. 

When  this  Cayuga  claim  was  initially 
proposed  in  1977  by  the  Department  of 


the  Interior,  in  which  they  threatened 
suit  against  the  State  of  New  York  and 
to  impose  ejectment  and  financial  dam- 
ages on  the  citizens  allegedly  involved 
in  the  State  of  New  York  for  wrong- 
doing, it  was  believed  then  to  be  prepos- 
terous and  it  is  preposterous  today. 

I  think  that  most  people  who  are  cog- 
nizant and  informed  on  this  issue  today 
find  it  just  as  absurd  and  preposterous 
to  believe  that  our  U.S.  Government  is 
attempting  to  threaten  suit  against  in- 
nocent property  owners  for  an  alleged 
wrongdoing,  which  they  were  not  in- 
volved with  some  200  years  ago. 
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I  would  Uke  to  speak  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  three  or  four  dimensions  of  this 
proposal.  First,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  deficiencies  in  the  legal 
foundation  upon  which  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  put  forth  this  proposal. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
procedure  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Thh^,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  bill 
itself  and  some  of  the  salient  omissions 
and  deficiencies  which  I  think  are  pos- 
sessed within  it. 

First,  on  the  legal  foimdation,  the  In- 
terior Department  came  forth  with  the 
supposition  that  a  wrongdoing  was  in- 
volved in  the  signing  of  this  treaty  on 
July  27,  1795.  I  submit  to  you  that  that 
is  in  error,  because  this  treaty  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  U.S.  agent  to  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  at  the  Canandaigua  Court- 
house in  the  County  of  Ontario  in  the 
signing  of  that  particular  dcx;ument. 

I  also  submit  to  you  that  New  York 
State  as  one  of  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colonies  comes  under  the  aegis  of  having 
inherited  the  title  to  its  properties  from 
the  Colonial  Charters  and  does  not 
therefore  recognize  the  truth  relation- 
ship proposed  or  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Act  of  1790. 

I  also  say  to  you  that  in  the  taking 
of  these  lands  in  question,  it  was  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Federal  policy  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  who  sent  General  Sul- 
livan in  to  take  this  particular  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  very  important 
letter,  written  by  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Griffin  Bell,  in  June  of  1978  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Cecil  D.  Andrus, 
in  which  the  Attorney  General  at  that 
time  stated  that  he  was  not  going  to 
support  bringing  a  lawsuit  against  the 
individUEd  property  owners  in  this  case 
or  in  his  judgment  are  there  appropri- 
ate legal  facts  or  information  to  sub- 
stantiate that. 

Further,  the  Attorney  General  said 
that  he  was  undecided  then,  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  today,  as  to  whether 
any  suit  should  be  brought  against  New 
York  State,  South  Carolina,  or  lK)uisiana, 
because  these  are  innocent  people,  not 
guilty  of  any  wrongdoing,  as  alleged  by 
the  Interior  Department. 

The  second  major  point  I  wish  to 
speak  to  is  the  prcxiedure  which  brought 
us  to  this  proposal.  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  Interior  Department  misrepresented 
the  case  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  individual 


private  property  owners  involved  In  this 
particular  case,  because  they  said 
tnrough  their  spokesman,  Mr.  Krulitz, 
in  1977  that  this  proposed  action  had 
the  full  weight  and  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  that  was  not  the  case 
and  is  not  the  case  today. 

Second,  vital  information  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  task  force  was  wthheld 
from  the  parties.  Let  me  cite  one  ex- 
ample. The  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Louis  Lefkowitz,  was  func- 
ticming  under  the  impression  that  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  stood  with  the 
Interior  Department  in  bringing  this  po- 
tential action.  That  was  nut  correct.  The 
Bell  letter  which  I  just  cited  substanti- 
ates it. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  the  State  of  New 
York — the  Governor  undoubtedly  would 
have  taken  a  different  posture  in  the 
negotiations  had  he  known  of  the  facts 
that  prevailed  at  that  particualr  time. 
The  last  point  in  the  proc^ess  that  I 
wish  to  highlight  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  so-called  memorandum  of  under- 
standing was  executed  in  August  of  1979, 
it  took  the  Interior  Department  4  months 
to  formulate  the  proposed  legislation 
which  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  has  introduced  and  which  is  be- 
fore us  today.  Why  4  mcxiths?  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  there  was  a  deliber- 
ateness  on  the  part  of  the  Interior 
'  Department  to  delay  this  so  as  to  put  us 
up  against  the  statute  of  limitations 
clcx;k  of  April  1, 1980,  so  that  we  would  be 
rushing  toward  judgment,  that  we  would 
not  be  approaching  it  methodically  and 
analytically  in  coming  to  an  appropri- 
ate recommendation  for  this  House  and 
for  the  other  body  to  consider. 

As  has  been  suggested  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Marlenee)  ,  there  has  been  the  threat  of 
Utigation.  blackmail  against  us,  for  the 
last  several  months  and  it  is  at  our  heads 
today. 

FlnaUy.  H.R.  6631,  the  bill  before  us— 
and  I  wish  the  Members  would  listen 
carefully  to  this  point — embraces  a  sig- 
nificant new  precedent,  because  it  cir- 
cumvents the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture. In  all  previous  ancient  Indian  land 
claims  in  the  East,  the  State  legislative 
bodies  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove, to  amend,  or  to  disapprove.  This 
is  a  significant  precedent,  which  I  think 
is  possessed  with  the  dimensions  of  In- 
viting litigation. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  a  case  is  already 
pending  in  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  on  this  very  basis,  because  imder 
New  York  State  law  a  Governor  cannot 
give  away  State  properties  or  assets  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  legislative 
body.  In  this  agreement  the  Governor 
has  consented  to  this.  I  have  a  letter 
which  I  read  Into  the  record  before  the 
committee  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  last  week  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Warren  M.  Anderson,  which 
expresses  th's  deep  concern  and  under- 
lines the  fact  that  we  are  inviting  litiga- 
tion in  the  absence  of  State  legislative 
approval. 

I  also  say  to  you  that  the  major  news- 
paoer  in  my  district,  the  Syracuse  news- 
paper this  past  Simday  editorialized  on 
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this  very  point  that  the  Congress  is,  in- 
deed, making  s  grave  mistake  if  it  passes 
this  legislation  without  allowing  the  New^ 
York  State  Leg  islature  to  have  its  say  on 
this  proposal. 

This  proposs  1.  Mr.  Speaker,  also  in  my 
judgment,  puti  In  motion  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  ar  ;haic  policy  of  advocating 
the  establishn  ent  of  a  reservation  in 
1980,  which  I  s  iggest  will  be  a  new  mon- 
ument to  segre  nation  in  our  area.  It  is  a 
reservation  wh  ch  wiU  be  created  contig- 
uous to  a  highl  r  sensitive  D.S.  Army  mu- 
nitions deix>t.  :  t  jeopardizes  the  contin- 
uation of  the  1  r.S.  Forest  Service  in  the 
State  of  New  "]  ork.  It  also  does  not  ex- 
plicitly spell  out  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdictions  tl  at  should  be  involved  in 
this  particular  i;ase. 

In  conclusioi  i,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
ix>6al  will  not  e  iiminate  the  possibility  of 
litigation,  which  has  been  the  supposed 
goal  of  going  through  the  efforts  of  a 
negotiated  settlement.  This  litigation 
against  settlen  ent  seems  assured,  par- 
ticularly if  we  1  oil  over  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  th  ;  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman :  rom  Arizona  suggested  in 
his  own  commtntary  last  week.  We  are 
indeed,  as  I  rM:all,  to  paraphrase  the 
gentleman,  roll  ng  over  the  State  of  New 
York;  that  we  u-e  doing  so,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  indi- 
cated at  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Carey. 

In  finality,  1  believe  it  was  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mencken  who  o  oce  said  "that  all  difficult 
problems  have  m  easy  solution,  a  simple 
solution,  a  nea  solution,  and  a  solution 
which  is  wrong.  ' 

I  think  if  we  i  tass  this  legislation  in  the 
current  form  ii  i  which  it  is  before  us,  it 
will  be  wrong,  1  lecause  it  will  be  inviting 
litigation,  the  i  ery  thing  that  we  are  all 
trying  to  preserve  and  protect  against. 
Because  it  estaplishes  a  dangerous  new 
precedent  of  Circumventing  the  New 
York  State  legislature,  thus  inviting 
litigation  agalrst  this  proposed  legisla- 
tive settlement 

Mr.  UDALL. :  ifr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  yi(  Id  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  jne  thing  to  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  li  andled  a  number  of  these 
claims  in  differ  ;nt  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  difflc  lit  role  of  aU  the  people 
involved  is  usually  that  of  the  incum- 
bent local  Cong  'essman,  who  is  subjected 
to  a  lot  of  presj  ures,  who  is  subjected  to 
a  lot  of  dlfficu  ties,  who  is  hit  at  from 
all  sides. 

While  we  can  le  out  with  different  con- 
clusions, the  gentleman  and  I  in  this 
debate  and  discussion,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  House  that  the  gentleman  has  very 
vigorously  assei  ted  the  views  of  a  lot  of 
the  people  in  liis  area.  The  gentleman 
has  been  honor  ible  and  decent  in  deal- 
ing with  this.  I '  ?ant  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  CO  isideration,  even  though 
we  come  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the  de- 
cision here. 
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BCr.  LEE.  I  ap  jreciate  those  comments, 
sir. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
of  my  time. 


I  yield  back  the  balance 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stnar)  . 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  for  yielding. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  affects 
not  only  the  Cayuga  tribal  members  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  affects  as 
well  many  Cayuga  tribal  members  in  my 
own  district  in  Oklahoma.  One  group  of 
Cayugas  migrated  from  New  York  first 
to  Ohio  and  then  on  to  Oklahoma,  where 
they  currently  reside.  Since  that  time, 
and  since  the  conveyances  of  1789,  1795, 
and  1807,  and  continuing  to  the  present 
day,  the  State  of  New  York,  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  New  York  Cayu- 
gas have  recognized  the  interest  of  the 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and 
have  provided  them  with  a  one-third 
share  of  the  perpetual  annuities  to  the 
tribe  for  the  ceded  lands.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides for  Cayugas  living  outside  of  New 
York  to  participate  only  indirectly  in  this 
settlement,  and  only  if  they  can  prove 
a  one-eighth  quantum  and  their  ances- 
try back  to  150  years  ago.  I  would  say 
to  my  good  friend  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to 
meet. 

I  am  concerned  that,  despite  an  his- 
torical sharing  of  atmuities  and  com- 
pensation with  the  western  band  of 
Cayugas  in  Oklahoma,  the  present  legis- 
lation excludes  the  western  tribal  mem- 
bers from  directly  sharing  in  the  com- 
pensation provided  the  tribe  under  this 
bill. 

Prom  reviewing  facts  and  documents 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Seneca- 
Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  It  appears 
to  me  that  time  and  again  the  direct 
Interest  of  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  has 
been  proven  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  I  am  unclear  as  to  why  this  direct 
and  recognized  relationship  was  not 
given  more  favorable  attention  by  the 
committee  during  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  and  why  no  direct  apportion- 
ment of  the  settlement  was  provided  to 
the  Seneca-Cayugas. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  to  relate  to 
me  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  will 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
Seneca-Cayugas  in  Oklahoma  should  the 
bill  be  enacted  as  currently  written. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let  me 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  the  committee  did  take  testimony 
from  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa. Counsel  for  the  tribe  later  sub- 
mitted further  documentation  support- 
ing their  position  that  they  are  entitled 
to  share  in  the  settlement. 

In  addition,  the  committee  had  testi- 
mony from  the  New  York  Tribe  and  doc- 
uments from  the  Interior  Department 
opposing  this  view. 

This  material  was  considered  and  it 
was  my  opinion,  on  balance,  that  the 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahcwna  was 
not  entitled,  as  an  entity,  to  share  in 
any  settlement  benefits. 

However,  the  bill  does  provide  that 
persons  of  Cayuga  descent  are  entitled 


to  enroll  in  the  tribe  for  purposes  of 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  settlement. 
If  members  of  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  could  meet  the  enrollment 
criteria,  they  would  be  entitled  to  enroll 
and  share  in  such  benefits. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  further  whether  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  oppose  an  action,  if 
taken  by  the  other  body  and  referred  to 
conference,  whereby  the  Seneca-Cayuga 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  were  provided  with  a 
direct  apportionment  of  the  proposed 
settlement? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
commit  myself  to  support  or  oppose  some 
anticipated  action  by  the  other  body. 
However,  if  some  change  is  made  in  the 
legislation  after  House  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Seneca-Cayuga  viewpoint,  I 
would  be  willing  to  give  it  every  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  coiu-- 
tesy. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SYNAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mar- 
riott) and  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  for  doing  the  fine  job 
he  has  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Marlenee)  . 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  reasons  why  I  orpose  this 
legislation.  In  the  bill  the  tribal  police 
are  given  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  State  but,  unlike  the  tribal  court 
system,  the  police  have  no  jurisdictional 
limitations.  That  means  they  will  have 
arrest  powers  over  Indians  or  non- 
Indians. 

The  first  subsection  allows  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  police  department.  The  second 
subsection  allows  for  the  creation  of  a 
tribal  court  with  their  jurisdiction  lim- 
ited to  offenses  committed  by  Indians 
residing  on  the  reservation.  The  third 
subsection  allows  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  police  and  the  courts  to  be 
concurrent  with  the  State.  Nowhere  in 
those  three  sections  does  it  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribal  police  as  it  has 
for  the  court. 

According  to  a  1978  Supreme  Court 
case,  Oliphant  against  Suquamish  Indi- 
ans, Indians  do  not  have  criminal  juris- 
diction over  non-Indians  absent  affirma- 
tive delegation  of  such  power  by  Con- 
gress. If  this  bill  is  passed  as  written  it 
will  delegate  this  power.  If  the  purpose 
of  the  tribal  police  department  is  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  tribe,  then  they 
should  be  limited  to  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  Indians. 

I  also  oppose  the  perpetual  mechanism 
this  bill  creates  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty. Purchases  which  could  lead  to  the 
eventual  ownership  of  thousands  of  acres 
under  trust  status  all  across  the  State 
of  New  York.  If  we  allow  the  Cayugas 
to  purchase  trust  land  beyond  their 
original  boundaries  we  will  be  doing  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
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emments.  In  a  county  which  is  already 
40  percent  tax  exonpt  it  seems  luifair  to 
subject  them  to  further  erosion  of  their 
tax  base. 

Carried  to  the  extreme  the  tribe  will  be 
placed  in  a  very  enviable  position.  Their 
purchases  will  not  be  subject  to  taxation 
while  non-Indian  purchases  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed,  and  at  a  higher  and 
higher  rate. 

Under  this  bill  they  are  not  prohibited 
from  buying  a  grocery  store  in  downtown 
Albany,  a  10-acre  parcel  in  Florida,  or 
an  apartment  building  in  Virginia,  and 
placing  them  under  a  tax-free  trust 
status.  Where  in  the  bill  does  it  say  they 
cannot  incorporate  a  non-Indian  farmer 
into  the  reservation  Just  by  purchasing 
all  the  land  around  him?  And,  where  in 
the  bill  does  it  say  their  tax  free  trust 
purchases  must  be  adjacent  to  the  pro- 
posed reservation?  If  the  original  purpose 
of  these  acquisitions  is  to  link  the  two 
parcels  given  to  them  in  this  bill,  then 
why  was  not  that  intent  spelled  out  in  the 
bill.  As  it  is  written  we  will  have  "check- 
erboarding" like  we  have  never  seen 
before . 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6631,  a  measure  provid- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims 
of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  Cayuga  Indians,  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Federal  Government  de- 
veloped this  settlement  during  long  pe- 
riods of  negotiation.  The  Cayugtis  are 
currently  asserting  claims  for  damages 
and  for  the  possession  of  64,000  acres  of 
land  in  New  York,  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  transfers  of  the  lands  were  in 
violation  of  the  Trade  and  Intercourse 
Act  of  1790. 

Implementation  of  this  agreement  will 
clear  titles  on  the  64,000  acres  Involved. 
This  has  been  the  goal  of  the  negotiated 
settlement  aopmarh  to  Eastern  Indian 
land  claims. 

I  hope  that  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  now 
devote  greater  attention  and  greater  ef- 
fort to  bringing  about  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's 
land  clsdm  in  New  York. 

The  Oneidas  claim  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  State  than  the  Cayugas,  and 
settlement  of  the  claim  Is  complicated 
substantially  by  a  prolonged  and  deep- 
seated  dispute  among  the  Oneidas  as  to 
their  leadership.  I  am  convinced  Uiat 
concerted  efforts  by  the  State  and  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  particu- 
lar, can  bring  the  Oneidas  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

I  commend  all  of  those  who  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Cayuga  claim.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mttrtha)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6631,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Baxtman)  there 
were — ^yeas  11  and  nays  8. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  aimoimcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

The  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  is 
considered  withdrawn. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON  S. 
2269,  EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY 
AGRICULTURAL  CKEDVT  ADJUST- 
MENT ACT  OF  1978 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  frcHn  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2269),  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Foley, 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Harkih,  Huckabt, 
Glickman,  Hance,  Brown  of  California, 
Richmond,  Baldus,  Bedell,  English. 
Panetta.  Daschle,  Wampler,  Madigan, 
Jeffords,  Kelly,  Coleman,  Marlenee, 
and  Hopkins. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1320 

PROTECTION  OF  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES  IN  SOUTHWESTERN 
COLORADO 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  5751 )  to  more  adequately  pro- 
tect archeological  resources  in  south- 
western Colorado,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5751 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions contained  in  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
June  27,  1960,  as  amended  (74  Stat.  220;  16 
U.S.C.  469-469C),  effective  October  1,  1980, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  expend  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorizations  contained  in 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1968  (82  Stat.  897; 
4o  U.S.C.  620a-l),  entitled  "The  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act",  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  the  survey,  recovery,  protection, 
preservation,  and  display  of  archeological 
resources  in  the  area  of  the  Animas-LaPlata 
and  Dolores  projects  of  the  United  States 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Service:  Pro- 
tnded.  That  such  expenditures  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 4  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  projects, 
and  shall  be  considered  nonreimbursable 
project  costs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Piu-suant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillip  Burton)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelitjs)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton). 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 


consume  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek),  who  is  the 
author  of  this  legislation  and  whose  lead- 
ership is  responsible  for  its  reaching  this 
stage  of  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KCXJOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
fine  work  and  his  sensitivity  in  regard  to 
this  problem  that  we  have  particularly  in 
southwestern  Colorado.  Let  me  very 
quickly  say  that  the  particular  problem 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  southwest- 
ern Colorado  we  have  areas  where  we 
are  building  water  projects  that  are  re- 
plete and  are  rich  in  archeological  sites 
such  as  the  Ute  Indians,  et  cetera. 

We  have  found  that  as  we  are  putting 
together  two  of  the  very  vital  water 
projects  in  southern  Colorado,  in  south- 
western Colorado,  the  Dolores  project 
and  the  Animas-La  Plata,  that  the  1  per- 
cent that  is  presently  allowed  under  pres- 
ent law  of  the  total  funding  for  a  water 
project  that  can  be  used  for  archeologi- 
cal mitigation  is  not  enough  at  least  as 
far  as  the  E>olores  project  is  concerned. 

The  piece  of  legislation  that  we  have 
in  front  of  us  today  would  allow  us  to 
go  from  1  percent  to  4  percent  if  we  in 
fact  should  need  that  much  money  in  the 
Dolores  project  area  to  recover  the  fine 
archeological  sites  that  are  there.  We 
find  ourselves  up  against  a  situation 
where  we  have  a  time  problem,  where  we 
are  going  to  have  to  excavate  in  the  area 
of  the  Dolores  project,  and  many  of  the 
archeological  sites  that  are  there  are 
going  to  take  that  extra  3  percent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  get  that  job  done. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  sensitivity  for  this 
problem,  and  I  thank  his  committee. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  now 
before  us,  H.R.  5751,  which  will  raise 
the  level  of  funding  allocated  to  archeo- 
logical survey  and  salvage  operations  at 
the  Dolores  and  Animas-La  Plata  water 
development  projects  in  southwestern 
Colorado. 

Under  current  law,  1  percent  of  proj- 
ect funds  can  be  used  for  such  archeo- 
logical operations.  The  wealth  of  archeo- 
logical material  found  here  is  so  exten- 
sive as  to  require  more  dollar  expenditure 
that  the  1  percent  limit  will  allow,  hence 
the  need  to  allocate  up  to  4  percent  of 
the  total  project  costs  of  these  projects 
for  archeological  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  important  that 
archeological  materials  uncovered  by 
such  construction  projects  be  ix'operly 
handled,  for  once  neglected  or  destroyed 
by  inadequate  attention,  they  can  be 
lost  forever. 

This  is  a  simple  bill,  and  I  support  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
good  friend  and  c(dleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek)  ,  for 
his  foresight  and  concern  in  introducing 
this  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  country's  heritage — 
the  unique  and  significant  archeological 
resources  in  southwestern  Colorado. 
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INDIAN  LAND  CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  6631,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  6631,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bauman) 
there  were — yeas  13,  nays  9. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  187,  nays  201 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 
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Byron 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Ctilabolm 

Clausen 

Cley 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Corman 

D'Amours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis,  SO. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Drlnea 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Bckhardt 

Blgar 

Edwarda,  Als. 

EJwards.  Calif 

Ertel 

Faaoell 

Fazio 
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3,  rule  XXVn,  the 
the  question  de  novo 


Plaher 
Flthtain 


Ford.  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Glnn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Gudger 

Hall,  Ohio 

Rem  11  ton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefted 

High  tower 

Holland 

Howard 

Huckaby 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovsak 

Kosteiayer 

LePalce 

Lehman 

Le'.and 

Levitas 

Uoyd 

Long,  lA. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlaney 

Magulre 

MarkeQT 

Slarrlott 

Matsul 

Marvroulea 

Mlkulsfcl 

MUIer,  Calif. 

Mlnerta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

No'an 

Nowak 

Dakar 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahau 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuse 

Rlctunond 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 
Runnels 

Russo 
Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

SeiberUng 

Bhannon 

Sharp 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Traxler 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Weaver 

WUUams.  Mont 

Wilson,  c.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Tates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Ambro 

Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bettaune 
BevUl 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
BroomOeld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Cleveland 
Cilnger 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crane,  Daniel 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis,  Mich. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DlngeU 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Etoery 
English 
Erdahl 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwlck 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florlo 
Foley 
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Forsythe 
Fountain 

Prenzel 

FuquB 

Gaydoe 

Glaimo 

Gliman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradlaon 

Gramm 

Graas:ey 

Grisham 

Ouarinl 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Tex. 

Haoimer- 
schmidt 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hinaon 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krsimer 

Lagcunarslno 

Latta 

Learh,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

LoeiSer 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lun?ren 

McClory 

McOormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Merlenee 

Martin 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

MUler,  Ohio 


Minish 
Mitchell,  N.T. 
Montgomery 
Moone 
Mooilhead, 

CaUf. 
Motti 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Pashayan 
PaiU 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pritchard 
Quelle 
Ralisback 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
tutter 
Robinson 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sansenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shimiway 
Shxister 
Skelton 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Stange.and 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Synar 
Tatike 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander  Jagt 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watklns 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whlttaker 
Whltten 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
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Abdnor 

Anderson,  ni. 

Barnes 

Burllson 

CoUlns,  HI. 

Crane.  Philip 

Derwlnskl 

Dodd 

Downey 

E^lenbom 

Fary 

Flndlcy 

Ford,  Mich. 

Gibbons 

Goldwaiter 


Gneen 

Hillls 

Holtzman 

Hiitto 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Lederer 

McCloakey 

Mathls 

Michel 

Mbffett 

Murphy,  ni. 

O'Brien 

Ottlnger 


Price 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Santini 

Simon 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Thompson 

Ullman 

Walgren 

Weiss 

wuiiams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 


□   1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Price  for,  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Fary  and  Mr.  Lederer  for,  with  Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Mr.  Moffett  and  Mr.  Jenrette  for,  with  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Weiss  for, 
with  Mr.  HlUls  against. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr. 
Ootdwater  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Burllson  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Hutto. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Dodd  VTltb  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Barnes  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Messrs.  CHENEY,  COTTER,  and 
MURTHA  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SOLARZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


OOLD  MEDAL  FOR  A.  PHTT.TP 
RANDOLPH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of  rule 
XXVn,  the  unfinished  business  is  the 
vote  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  Hit.  5625,  as 
amended,  on  which  further  proceediiigs 
were  postponed  on  Monday,  March  17, 
1980,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5625,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

This  will  be  a  15-minute  vote,  sijnce  it 
is  a  different  series  of  suspension 
motions. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  333,  nays  61, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  36,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  146] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Aibosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Anlrews, 

N.Dek. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Ano'esrate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bellenson 
Benlamln 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blneham 
Blanchard 
Bo^gs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Boner 

caocvi- 
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Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bououard 

Bowen 

Brarlemas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BrovhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhllUp 

Bjrron 

Campbell 

Carr 

Carter 

Oavanaugh 

(Thappell 

Cheney 

Chisbolm 

Claxisen 

Clay 

Cilnger 

Coelho 

CXuiable 

Conte 

Convers 

Corcoran 

CX>rman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 
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Oourter 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  S.C. 

(iela  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diegs 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

E'-khardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  a«. 

Fasoell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flab 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

FItppo 


Florlo 

bone  La. 

Foley 

Long,Md. 

For«l.Tenn. 

Lott 

Fountain 

Lowry 

Fowler 

Lujan 

Frost 

Luken 

Fuqua 

Lundlne 

Garda 

Lungren 

Gaydos 

McCiOry 

Gephardt 

McDade 

Olalmo 

McHugh 

aunum 

McKay 

Gingrich 

McKlnney 

Glnn 

Madlgan 

Gllckman 

Magulre 

Ooldwater 

Markey 

Gonzalez 

Marks 

Goodling 

Marriott 

Gore 

Matsul 

Gradlaon 

Mattox 

Gramm 

Mavroules 

Oraasley 

Meesoii 

Gray 

Uica 

Grisham 

Bflkulskl 

Guarlnl 

MUler.  Calif. 

Gudger 

Mtneta 

Guyer 

Minish 

BUI.  Ohio 

BUtcheU.  Md. 

Hamilton 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Hanoe 

Moekley 

Hanley 

Mollohan 

Harkln 

Montgomery 

HtaTls 

Moore 

Hawkins 

Moorbead,  Pa 

Heckler 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Hefner 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Heftel 

MurtJia 

Hlghtower 

Myers.  Ind. 

HUlls 

Myers.  Pa. 

Htnson 

Natcher 

Holland 

Neal 

Hollenbeck 

Nedzl 

Hopkins 

Nelson 

Horton 

Nichols 

Howard 

Nolsu 

Hunkaby 

Nowak 

Hughes 

Oakar 

Hutto 

Oberstar 

Hyde 

Panetta 

Irelaiwl 

Pashayan 

Jeffords 

Patten 

Jenkins 

Patterson 

Johnson,  Oallf 

.  Pease 

Johnson.  Colo 

Pepper 

Jones,  N.C. 

Perkins 

Jones,  Okla. 

Petri 

Kastenmeier 

Peyser 

Kazen 

Pickle 

Kemp 

Porter 

KUdee 

Preyer 

Kogovadc 

Price 

Kostmayer 

Pritchard 

Kramer 

Puraell 

LaFaloe 

Rahall 

Lagomarslno 

Ralisback 

Leach,  Iowa 

Ransel 

Leach,  La. 

Ratchford 

Leath.  Tex. 

Re^ula 

Lee 

Reuss 

Ijeihman 

Rhodes 

Leiand 

Richmond 

Lent 

Rinaldo 

Levltas 

Rltter 

Lewis 

Rodlno 

LlTlngston 

Roe 

Uoyd 

Rose 

NATS— «1 

Archer 

Forsytbe 

Ashbrook 

Frenzel 

AuColn 

Hecieiom 

Badham 

Hall,  Tex. 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Butler 

schmldt 

Osmey 

Hansen 

Cleveland 

Harsha 

Coleman 

Holt 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hubbard 

Crane,  Daniel 

Ichord 

D'Amours 

Jeffries 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kelly 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kindness 

Dannemeyer 

Latta 

Devlne 

Loeffler 

Doman 

MoCormack 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald 

Brdahl 

McEwen 

Evans,  Ind. 

Marlenee 

Fenwlck 

MUler.  Ohio 

BoaenttMl 

Rostenkowskl 

Both 

Bojrbal 

Royer 

Runnels 

Busao 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Solberling 

Senaenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuater 

Simon 

Skeiton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

^>ence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

St  nation 

Studda 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomaa 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

wnilams.  Mont 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson.  C.  H. 

WUson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyutt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Moorhead, 

Oallf. 
Mottl 
Paul 
Quavie 
Quill  «n 
Robinson 
Rousaelot 
Rudd 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Sebellua 
Shumway 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Volkmer 
Winn 
Toung,  na. 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Obey 


Abdnor 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moffett 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gibbona 

Murphy,  m. 

Barnes 

Green 

O'Brien 

Burtlaon 

Holtzman 

Ottlngw 

CoUtns.  ni. 

Jacobs 

BoberU 

Crane,  PtaUlp 

Jenrette 

Stewvrt 

Derwlnskl 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Stokes 

Dodd 

Lederer 

Thompson 

Downay 

McClaAer 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Walgren 

Fary 

Mathis 

Weia« 

Flndley 

Micbd 
D  1350 

WUllama.  Ohio 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Tbompaon  wltb  Mr.  Anderson  of  nil- 
nols. 

Mr.  Weiss  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Ms.  Holtzman  vrlth  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  CBrten. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Barnes  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  B<r.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Walgren  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Jacobs  vrith  Blr.  WlUlams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Burllson  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  KELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  SLACK 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  demise  of  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of 
John  Slack  has  left  a  void  in  this  House 
which  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

He  was  a  man  of  dedication,  devoted  to 
his  constituents  and  to  his  country.  He 
was  diligent  and  intelligent  In  his  work. 
He  headed  an  important  committee, 
whose  responsibilities  he  shouldered  with 
distinction. 

I  have  known  John  since  he  first  came 
to  Congress  in  1959.  Our  friendship  has 
grown  over  the  years.  Because  of  his  ma- 
jor responsibilities  in  foreign  affairs 
matters,  we  have  had  many  common  in- 
terests in  that  area  both  in  the  Congress 
and  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  I  came  to 
admire  and  appreciate,  increasingly,  his 
integrity  and  honor  and  decency. 

John  will  be  greatly  missed.  I  Join  In 
extending  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family. 

D  1400 
COMMISSION    ON    SECURITY    AND 
COOPERATION     IN     EUROPE    TO 
HOLD  HEARING 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
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PAsaUi. 


annainee 
ind 


sigiLatory  1 


1  minute  anc 
remarks.) 
•  Mr. 

like  to 
OD  Security 
will  conducts 
to  study  the 
European 
man  rights 
Final  Act. 

In  the 
European 
United  Stated 
man  rights 
including  the 
scimce.  religl  >n 
distinction  as 
religion."  In 
pledged 
contacts  such 
national 
change  of 
hearing  will 
the  Eastern 
ticular  Polai^, 
Democratic 
vakla — have 
tiCMis  since 
view  Sessi(»i 

The 
Tokes  of  the 
Prof.Vlad 
Institution's 
Prof.  Dr. 
German 
rechte.  Prof, 
versity  of 
Walendowski, 
dal  Self-Hel] 

The  hearing 
2200,  Rayburii 
10:30  ajn.  on 


Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  shoiild 

that  the  CcHnmissicMi 

Cooperation  in  Eiux>i>e 

hearing  en  March  25, 1980, 

compliance  of  the  Elastem 

nations  with  the  hu- 

l>rovisions  of  the  Helsinki 


aid 


Jieni  selves 


marriage. 


the 


invited  witnesses  i 


AUTHORIZIlfG 
FOR  THE 
10,  CHELAlT 


Senjkte 


imn( 


SPEAIER 


ihe 


CLAUs:  ia* 


Mr.  UDALU 
mousc(Huent 
table  the 
the  act  of 
(25  UB.C.  413 
ize  a  99-year 
ment  No.  10, 
ask  for  its 

The  Clerk 

un. 

The 
objection  to 
man  from 

Mr 
the  right  to 
explain  what 

Mr.    UDALJ.. 
yield,  the 
HJl.  5900,  tol 
Moses 

County,  Wasl 
lease.  The 
Identical  to 
ttais  will  clea^ 
House. 

Mr 
the  gentlemai 
ervatlon  of 

The 
objection  to 
man  from 


House 


Allotment 


Seiate 
tie 


CLAIXEEN. 


SPEAE  ER 

Ihe 


Aritona? 
There  was  n  >  objection. 
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to  revise  and  extend  his 


Plxal  Act's  Principle  vn.  33 
nations  plus  Canada  and  the 
promised  to  "respect  hu- 
fundamental  freedmns. 
freedom  of  thought,  caa- 
or  belief,  for  all  without 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
Basket  m  the  s]gnat(»ies 
to  facilitate  human 
as  family  reunification,  bi- 
travel,  and  the  ex- 
infbrmation  and  culture.  This 
€  Kplore  the  degree  to  which 
European  countries — in  par- 
Romania,  the  Crerman 
tepubllc,    and    Czechoslo- 
ived  up  to  these  declara- 
end  of  the  Belgrade  Re- 
March  1978. 

are:  Prof.  Rudolf 

University  of  Connecticut, 

of  the  Smithsonian 

Woodrow   Wilson   Center. 

Hel^uth  Nitsche  of  the  West 

fuer   Menschen- 

0ordon  Skilling  of  the  Uni- 

and  Mr.   Tadeusz 

formerly  of  the  Polish  So- 

Commlttee. 

will  take  place  in  room 
House  Office  Building,  at 
March  25.* 


A     99-TEAR    LEASE 
IIOSBS  ALLOTMENT  NO. 
COUNTY,  WASH. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
to  take  from  the  Si)eaker's 
biU  (S.  1682)  to  amend 
August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539) 
) ,  as  amended,  to  author- 
lease  for  the  Moses  Allot- 
{ %elan  County,  Wash.,  and 

ediate  consideration, 
itad  the  title  oi  the  Smate 


Ariiona? 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

I  ibject,  will  the  gentleman 

s  actually  involved? 

If  the  gmtleman  will 

on  yesterday  adopted 

authorize  the  owners  of 

No.    10    in    Chelan 

,  to  enter  into  a  99-year 

bill  before  us  now  is 

House-passed  bill,  and 

the  bin  for  the  White 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
oblectlon. 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle- 


The  cneric  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1083 
Be  it  enacted  Xty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  9,  1955 
(69  Stat.  539).  as  amended  (36  U.S.C.  415), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Navajo 
Reservation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "the  Navajo  Reservation,  and 
the  lands  comprising  the  Moses  Allotment 
Numbered  10,  Chelan  County,  Washington". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
the  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5900)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  2222,  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR 
INDIAN  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  606  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  606 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2222)  to  extend  the  time  for  commencing 
actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual  Indian 
whose  land  is  held  in  trust  or  restricted 
status,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  e.xceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bin  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Beilenson) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  606  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  S.  2222,  a  bill  to  extend  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  certain  actions  brought 
by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  on  behalf  of 
Indians.  The  bill  is  somewhat  contro- 
versial, but  the  rule  is  not.  It  is  an  open 
rule  allowing  for  1  hour  of  general  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 


the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  Judiciary 
Committee  substitute  for  S.  2222  as 
original  language  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  provides  for  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  an  historical 
trust  relationship,  the  Federal  CSovem- 
ment  brings  contracts  and  specified  tort 
actions  on  behalf  of  Indian  tribes  and 
individual  Indians  whose  land  Is  held  in 
trust.  In  1966,  a  6-year  statute  of  limi- 
tations was  enacted  for  these  and  simi- 
lar Federal  actions.  Since  that  time,  the 
Interior  Department  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  processing  and  disposing  of 
all  Indian  claims  which  accrued  prior  to 
that  year,  1966.  There  remains  a  sub- 
stantial backlog. 

The  statute  of  limitations  for  Indian 
claims,  which  has  been  extended  in  the 
past,  will  again  expire  on  March  31  of 
this  year.  S.  2222,  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  extend  it  for 
2  additional  years.  The  bill  will  provide 
time  for  settlements  and  legislative  solu- 
tions, thereby  hopefully  avoiding  inap- 
propriate and  costly  litigation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  claims 
covered  by  the  statute  of  limitations  are 
for  money  damages  only.  These  are  not 
claims  for  land  title.  However,  pending 
claims  for  trespass  damages  severely  in- 
hibit the  conveyancing  freedom  of  land- 
owners. If  the  statute  of  limitations  is 
not  extended  on  these  claims,  suits 
against  the  Federal  <3ovemment  for  a 
breach  of  its  fiduciary  responsibility  are 
possible  and  would  be  followed  by  tres- 
pass suits  themselves;  so  it  is  important 
that  the  Government  be  given  time  to 
avoid  such  time-consuming  litigation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  providing  for  the  bill  which  will 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  good  news 
and  some  bad  news.  The  good  news  is 
that  this  rule,  unlike  most  recent  rules 
does  not  restrict  amendments,  does  not 
waive  any  Budget  Act  requirement,  and 
does  not  even  waive  any  provisions  of 
the  House  rules.  It  Just  provides  1  hour 
of  general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  S.  2222  a  bill  extending  the  time  for 
Indian  claims.  It  also  makes  the  com- 
mittee substitute  in  order  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

That  is  the  good  news.  Now  for  the 
bad  news. 

The  bad  news  is  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule.  It  extends  once  again  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  file  cer- 
tain claims  on  behalf  of  Indians.  The 
problem  Is  that  this  deadline  has  been 
extended  twice  before,  and  each  time  we 
are  assured  that  it  is  the  last  time. 

Let  me  review  the  history  briefly.  In 
1966,  Congress  set  a  time  limit  on  these 
claims.  That  time  ran  out  on  July  18, 
1972.  Therefore  in  1972  Congress  ex- 
tended the  statute  of  I'mitations  5  years 
to  July  18,  1977.  Then  in  1977,  again 
based  on  a  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Congress 
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agreed  to  an  additional  extension  of  this 
statute  of  limitations  2V^  years  to 
AprU  1,  1980. 

Now  that  deadline  is  approaching,  and 
here  they  come  back  again  for  another 
extension  to  April  1,  1982.  It  never  ends. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  2, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  146] 

YEA&-880 

Addabbo 

Clay 

Garcia 

Akaka 

Cleveland 

Gaydos 

Albostft 

Clinger 

Oephardt 

Alexander 

Coelho 

Gilman 

Ambro 

Coleman 

0'n?rlch 

Anderson. 

CoUlas.  Tex. 

Olnn 

Calif. 

Conable 

Ollckman 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Conte 

Goldwater 

Andrews. 

Oonyers 

Gonzalez 

N.  Dak. 

Corcoran 

OoodUng 

Annunzlo 

Conr.an 

Gore 

Anthony 

Cotter 

Gradison 

Apnle^te 

Coughlln 

Gramm 

Aicher 

Oourter 

Onassley 

Ashbrook 

Crane.  Daniel 

Onay 

Adiley 

D'Amours 

Grlsham 

AsDin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Guarinl 

Atkinson 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

GudgiBr 

AuCoin 

Daniel  son 

Haeiedom 

Badham 

Dannemeyer 

Hall.  Ohio 

Bafalls 

Daschle 

Hall.  Tex. 

BaUey 

Davis,  Mich. 

Hamilton 

Baldus 

Davis.  S  C. 

Hammer- 

Barnard 

delaOarza 

Echmldt 

Baiunan 

Deckard 

Hanoe 

Beard.  R.I. 

Dellums 

Hanley 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Derrick 

Hansen 

BedieU 

Devine 

Harkln 

Beilenson 

Dickinson 

Harris 

Benjamin 

Dicks 

Harsha 

Bennett 

Dlngell 

Hawkins 

Bereuter 

Donn«lly 

Heckler 

Bethune 

Dornan 

Hefner 

BevUl 

Dougherty 

Heftel 

Blaggl 

Drinan 

Hlehtoww 

Bingham 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

HUlls 

Blancb&rd 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Hlnson 

BoBBi 

Early 

Holland 

Boland 

Ek*hardt 

HoIIenbeck 

Boiling 

Edgar 

Holt 

Bonw 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hopkins 

Bonlor 

Edwards.  Calif 

Howard 

Bonker 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Hubbard 

Bouquard 

Emery 

Huckaby 

Bowen 

EnRlUh 

Husihes 

Brademas 

Brdfthl 

Hutto 

Breauz 

Srtel 

Hyde 

Brinkliny 

Evans,  Del. 

Ichord 

Brodhead 

Evans.  Oa. 

Ire'and 

Brooks 

Evans.  Ind. 

Jeffords 

Brootnfleld 

Fascell 

Jeffries 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fazio 

Jenkins 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fenwlck 

Johnson.  Calif 

Buchanan 

Feixato 

Johnson.  Oolo. 

Burgenec 

Pish 

Jones.  N.C. 

Burton.  John 

Fisher 

Jones,  Okla. 

Burton,  Phillip  Pithlan 

Kastenmeler 

Butler 

PUppo 

Kazen 

Byron 

Plorlo 

Kelly 

Campbell 

Foley 

Kemp 

Carney 

Ford,  Tenn. 

KUdee 

Can 

Forsythe 

Kindness 

Carter 

Poimtain 

Kogovsek 

Cavtmaugh 

Fowler 

Kostmayer 

Chappell 

Frensel 

Kramer 

Cheney 

Frost 

LaFaloe 

Clauaen 

Fuqua 

Lotromartlno 

lAtta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitaa 

L-ewls 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loefller 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

MaRulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

MikulAl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Mmphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Mvers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 


Ouyer 


Nolan 

NowaJc 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Paahay&n 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyor 

Price 

Prltchard 

PurseU 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

RegvUa 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royier 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Santlni 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

S^beuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seibcrllng 

Senaenbrenner 

Sliannon 

Sharp 

saielby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

NAYS— 2 
McDonald 


Simon 

Skelton 

Stailth,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

So:arz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  a«rmain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stentaolm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symmj 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Tmxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Ja^ 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

White 

Whitehuitst 

Whitley 

Whittoker 

Whltten 

WUliams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 
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Abdnor 

Anderson,  ni. 

Barnes 

Broyhlll 

Burlison 

Chlsholm 

Collins,  ni 

Crane.  Philip 

Derwlnski 

Dlggs 

DlTon 

Dodd 

Downey 

Erlenbom 

Pary 

Plndley 

Ford,  Mich. 


Oiaimo 

Gibbons 

Oreen 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Leierer 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsui 

Michel 

Mlneta 

Moffett 

D  1420 


Murphy,  ni. 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Roberts 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Thompson 

miman 

Walgren 

Weiss 

WllUams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 


The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 
Mr.  Thompson  with  tlr.  Green. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Burlison  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  WUUams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  Martin.  • 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Derwlnakl. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 
Mr.  Matstd  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnoU. 


Mr.  MlneU  with  ifr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Bloffett  with  Mr.  Dlzoa. 
Mr.  Uiiman  with  Mr.  Olbbona. 
Mr.  3t(rices  with  Mr.  Bamea. 
Mrs.  Chlohcdm  with  Mr.  Mathis. 
BIr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mrs.  CoUins  of  minols  with  Mr.  CHatlta 
H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Ms.  Hcritzman  with  Mr.  Murithy  of  nUnoU. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  cleite,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolutloo 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congreas  wltb 
respect  to  the  recent  fmelgn-lnsplred 
attempts  to  undermine  the  stability  oC 
Tiinlala. 


EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  INDIAN 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the 
time  for  commencing  actions  on  behalf 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on 
behalf  of  an  Individual  Indian  whose 
land  is  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CN  THK  COKKHTKB  OF  THK  WBOUC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2222, 
with  Mr.  Neal  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danixlson)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhzao) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIECSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  S.  2222,  is  a  bill  which  may  contain 
some  heat  in  Its  debate,  but  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  those  who  will  open 
their  eyes  will  also  find  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  light  involved.  It  is  a  bill  which 
should  be  passed  without  too  much  con- 
troversy. 

The  bill,  S.  2222,  does  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only.  It  extends  the  period  of 
limitations  which  is  contained  in  section 
2415  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for 
the  period  of  2  years  ending  April  1, 
1982. 

There  is  another  proviso  in  the  bill 
which  is  not  of  great  consequence,  but 
would  require  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
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w:th 


file  a  report 
Ing  on  the 
suggesting 
of  them,  as  wel  1 


the  Congress  report- 
status  of  these  claims  and 
legislative  means  of  disposing 
as  the  current  judicial 


becaiuse 


means. 

As  to  the  bill 
Monbers,  Mr 
attention, 
this  law,  the  Ia\i 
ing,  is  probably 
all  the  laws  ol 
which  we  are 
here  is  one  that 
the  Republic 
settled  by  the 
course  of 
the  white  peopl^ 
upon  what  was 
Uay,  Indian 
after    area, 
skirmish,  each 
some  kind  of 
ending  the  war 
the  Indians 
this  portion  of 
the  rest  of  the 

This  continue 
the  time  that 
United  States 
gress  met  in 
tic«.  Then  the 
United  States 
known  as  the 
is  cited  as  1 
1790.  in  which 
United  States, 
C<mstitution, 
section  4  theredf, 


settl(  ment 


coi  ntry. 


agieed. 


1719 


Stit 


the 


enacted 


And  be  It 
sale  of  lands 
nation  or  tribe  ol 
States,  shall  be 
sons,  or  to  any 
right  of  preemption 
less  the  same 
cuted  at  some  pi^Uc 
authority  of  the 


male 


That,  Mr. 
Of  1  Stat.  18.  It 
intercourse  Act 
Congress  of  th( 
22,  1790. 


During  our  h^tory 
amended  from 
provisions  with 
today  remain  ubon 
main  as  part  of 
In  title  25.  United 
177.  the  success4>r 
Act  remains  as 
United  States 
in  wording  it 
that— 


No  purchase, 
veyance  of  lands 
thereto,  from  any 
Indiana,  shall  be 
equity,  unless  thfc 
or  convention  enured 
Constitution 


Mr.  Chairma^, 
land.  That  has 
for  so  long  as 
That  law  has  always 
still  remains  in 

After  1789  wHen 
operate  under 
tion,  "westwan 
took  its  way" 
ciflc  Ocean.  Ev^ 
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itself.  I  do  hope  that  the 

(^hairman,  will  pay  some 

I  have  observed  that 

with  which  we  are  deal- 

the  least  understood  of 

the  land.  The  remedy 

eking  to  make  available 

antedates  the  history  of 

When  America  was  first 

qolonists  long  ago  as  the 

moved  westward. 

from  abroad  moved  in 

previously  Indian  terri- 

and  took  over  area 
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ther  expansion  across  the  Appalachians, 
the  Alleghenies  into  Pennsylvania,  into 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Nebraska. 
Wyoming,  all  the  way  out  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  after  each  slcirmish,  each  expan- 
sion of  toTltory,  there  would  be  a  new 
treaty  entered  into  between  the  van- 
quished Indian  tribe  or  tribes  involved 
and  the  "Great  White  Father  in  Wash- 
ington." Pursuant  to  that  treaty  certain 
lands  would  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Indian  groups  involved, 
and  the  Indian  groups  reserved  unto 
themselves  the  remainder  of  their  land. 
F*om  thence  comes  our  term  "reserva- 
tion," an  Indian  reservation.  As  the 
tribes  were  conquered,  as  they  moved 
farther  west,  they  did  cede  much  of  their 
land  to  the  United  States,  but  they  re- 
served to  themselves  the  remainder  of 
the  land. 

This  westward  course  of  expansion 
continued  until  the  entire  continent  was 
brought  within  the  control  of  what  we 
know  as  the  United  States. 

But  throughout  the  United  States 
there  are  many  reservations.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  some  of  them.  In  many  re- 
spects they  are  self  governing,  and  some- 
times they  are  likened  to  separate  In- 
dependent nations  in  themselves. 

Now,  regrettably,  as  civilization  pro- 
gressed, as  our  technologies  improved, 
as  the  railroad  was  sent  all  the  way  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  the  settlers  settled, 
as  they  fanned,  oftentimes  there  were 
trespasses  upon  the  Indian  reservations. 
Oftentimes  there  was  a  usurpation  of 
some  of  the  Indian  lands,  squatters 
moved  in,  artful  persons  sometimes 
caused  Indians  to  sell  or  encumber  their 
land,  their  rights.  Oftentimes  there  was 
a  usurpation  of  the  right  to  take  gravel, 
the  right  to  take  minerals,  a  right  to  hunt 
or  to  fish,  the  examples  as  varied  as  civi- 
lization Itself,  as  all  human  dealings. 

Those  usurpations,  those  talcing  over 
of  certain  Indian  rights,  if  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  Nonintercourse  Act,  are 
without  validity  in  law  or  in  equity. 

Now,  who  is  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  in  these  cases?  Again  let  us 
go  back  to  our  old  history;  as  far  back, 
at  least,  as  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

In  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  decision  in 
the  cast  of  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia, 
1831,  reported  in  30  U.S.  1  at  page  17,  5 
Peters  at  page  1,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
commenting  on  the  status  of  these  In- 
dian tribes,  these  Indian  nations,  stated, 
and  I  read : 

Though  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to 
have  an  unquestionable,  and  heretofore  un- 
questioned, right  to  the  lands  they  occupy, 
until  that  right  shall  be  extlngiUshed  by  a 
voluntary  cession  to  our  government;  yet  It 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether  those  tribes 
which  reside  within  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  can,  with 
strict  accuracy,  be  denominated  as  foreign 
nations. 

There  were  some  who  deemed  them  to 
be  foreign  nations. 

This  again  is  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
speaking : 

They  may,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be 
denominated  domestic  dependent  nations. 
They  occupy  a  territory  to  which  we  assert 
a  title  independent  of  their  will,  which  must 
take  effect  in  point  of  possession,  when 
their  right  of  possession  ceases.  Meanwhile. 


they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage;  their  rela- 
tion to  th(  United  States  resembles  that  of 
a  ward  to  his  guardian.  They  look  to  o\u 
government  for  protection,  rely  upon  its 
kindness  and  its  power;  appeal  to  it  for 
relief  to  their  wants;  and  address  the  Presi- 
dent as  their  Oreat  Father. 

I  am  quoting  from  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shaU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  Invite 
your  attention  to  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  when  he  referred  to  the 
Indians'  relationship  to  our  Government 
as  "that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian."  At 
that  time,  1831,  and  perhaps  earlier,  the 
concept  that  the  Indian  tribes  and  na- 
tions and  the  Indians  themselves  were 
deemed  to  be  wards  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  was  deemed  to 
be  the  guardian,  the  trustee,  on  behalf 
of  those  Indians,  was  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States.  That  principle  has 
remained  deeply  embodied  in  our  law 
and  so  it  remains  today. 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  list  the 
long  line  of  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  which  reenforce  and  reafiOrm  this 
principle,  but  a  fairly  recent  one  I  will 
comment  upon. 

In  1942,  in  the  case  of  Seminole  Na- 
tion  v.  United  States,  reported  at  316 
U.S.  286  at  pages  296  and  297,  Jiistice 
Frank  Murphy  stated  as  follows : 

Purthermore.  this  Court  has  recognized  the 
distinctive  obligation  of  trust  Incumbent 
upon  the  Oovemment  In  its  dealings  with 
these  dei>endent  and  sometimes  exploited 
people- 
Referring  to  the  Indians  and  citing 
numerous  authority — 
In  carrying  out  its  treaty  obligations  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  GovemmMit  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  contracting  party. 
Under  a  humane  and  self-imposed  policy 
which  has  found  expressltm  in  many  Acts  of 
Congress  and  numerous  decisions  of  this 
Court,  It  has  charged  Itself  with  moral  ob- 
ligations of  the  highest  responsibility  and 
trust.  Its  conduct,  as  disclosed  In  the  acts 
of  those  who  represent  It  In  dealing  with  the 
Indlems,  should  therefore  be  Judged  by  the 
most  exacting  fiduciary  standards. 

Justice  Muri^  footnoted,  in  that  de- 
cision, an  opinion  of  Chief  Judge — later 
Mr.  Justice — Cardozo,  voiced  some  years 
earlier  in  which  Cardozo  stated  that — 

Many  forms  of  conduct  permissible  in  a 
workaday  world  for  those  acting  at  arms' 
length,  are  forbidden  to  those  bound  by 
fiduciary  ties.  A  trustee  is  held  to  something 
stricter  than  the  morals  of  the  market- 
place. Not  honesty  alone,  but  the  punctilio 
of  an  honor  the  most  sensitive,  is  then  the 
standard  of  behavior. 

As  to  this  there  has  developed  a  tradition 
that  is  unbending  and  Inveterate.  Uncom- 
promising rigidity  has  been  the  attitude  of 
courts  of  equity  when  petitioned  to  under- 
mine the  rule  of  undivided  loyalty  by  the 
"disintegrating  erosion"  of  particular  excep- 
tions. .  .  .  Only  thus  has  the  level  of  con- 
duct for  fiduciaries  been  kept  at  a  level  high- 
er than  that  trodden  by  the  crowd. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  Is 
the  standard  xmder  which  we  are  bound 
today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  recently  as 
1966  there  was  no  statute  of  limitations 
whatever  upon  actions  brought  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  behalf  of  its  wards, 
the  Indians,  none  whatsoever.  A  claim 
could  be  1  year  old,  or  10  years  old,  or 
50  years  old,  or  100  years  old.  The  statute 
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of  limltatl(»i8  did  not  run  against  the 
U.8.  Government  In  actions  which  it 
brought. 

In  1966  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
saw  fit  to  pass  a  new  law.  which  is  sec- 
tion 2415  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
setting  a  time  for  commencing  actions 
brought  by  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
third  proviso  thereof  it  established  a  pe- 
riod of  limitations  for  actions  for  dam- 
ages "brought  by  the  United  States  for 
or  on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band, 
or  group  of  American  Indians,"  et  cetera. 

Now,  that  was  in  1966.  the  very  first 
time  anyone  ever  dreamed  of  putting  a 
limitation  on  these  actions. 

Since  that  time  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affsdrs,  has  attempted  to  exer- 
cise its  fiduciary  duty  to  the  Indians  by 
examining  claims  which  had  been  left 
untouched  for  years  and  years,  in  many 
instances,  and  recommending  them  after 
evaluating  them,  by  winnowing  out  those 
of  little  value  or  no  value,  by  trying  to 
settle  some  out  of  court,  as  any  good 
lawyer  would  try  to  do,  but  eventually 
having  to  refer  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  certain  claims  which  had  to  be 
tried  in  the  courts  of  law. 

I  will  confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  some- 
what less  than  diligent  in  exercising  that 
responsibility,  and  that  may  be  an  un- 
derstatement. But  that  does  not  relieve 
the  U.S.  Government  of  its  fiduciary  ob- 
ligation. The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
only  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  less  than  diligent.  I 
believe  it  has  been  delinquent  and  dila- 
tory, and  even  I  will  surmise  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  have  been  actionably 
negligent,  in  not  digging  out  these  claims 
with  enough  vigor,  with  enough  atten- 
tion, and  in  failing  to  present  them  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for  pros- 
ecution in  a  timely  manner. 

But  let  us  not  vent  our  revenge  against 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  taking  it 
out  on  the  Indians.  They  are  not  the 
ones  who  should  have  brought  the  ac- 
tion; it  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  pos- 
session of  all  the  maps;  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  possession  of  all  the 
treaties;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
htis  possession  of  all  the  surveys,  of  all 
the  data. 

They  are  the  ones  who  uniquely  are 
in  a  position  where  they,  and  only  they, 
could  evaluate  these  claims,  could  check 
them  out,  could  settle  them,  could  turn 
them  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  settlement. 

We  have  been  pushing  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  fairly  hard  recently,  al- 
though not  hard  enough.  They  tell  us 
now  that  they  are  aware  of  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000  total  claims 
from  coast  to  coast.  That  includes  the 
major  claims  on  the  east  coast  which  go 
back  almost  to  the  time  beyond  which 
the  memory  of  man  cannot  run,  to  some 
fairly  recent  ones  in  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  But 
they  have  told  us.  and  it  is  unfortunately 
true,  that  they  are  not  able  to  complete 
their  examination  of  claims  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 


and  to  have  the  Department  of  Justice 
file  the  lawsuits  before  April  1,  which 
now  is  only  12  days  off. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  we  extend  this 
period  of  limitations  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  time  so  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  can  complete  that  work  and 
move  it  along  so  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  file  its  lawsuits,  if  it  deems  it 
fit  to  do  so,  and  so  that  these  matters  can 
be  handled  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  by  malung  one 
more  point,  and  this  is  not  blackmail, 
but  it  is  commonsense.  There  are  people 
In  this  body  who  are  yet  endowed  with 
commonsense.  and  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  who  believe  in  economy 
and  believe  in  saving  money  for  the  tax- 
payers. Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  where 
they  can  do  a  little  of  each,  because  un- 
less a  reasonable  length  of  time  is  given 
so  that  these  claims  can  be  evaluated, 
can  be  settled,  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution 
where  necessary,  it  is  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  blanket  lawsuits 
be  filed  in  the  next  week  or  10  days  in 
order  to  prevent  these  claims  from  nm- 
nlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Holland)  if  he  would  like  to  be 
heard  at  this  time.  If  not.  I  will  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  reserving  his  time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  at  this  time  will 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If  the 
gentleman  has  his  own  time,  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond,  but  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  at  this  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moorhead)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2222,  a  bill  which  would  extend  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  with  respect  to  suits 
filed  by  the  Government  on  certain  In- 
dian claims,  as  that  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  statute  of 
limitations  has  been  extended  on  two 
previous  occasions  since  it  was  originally 
imposed  in  1966,  the  Interior  and  Justice 
Departments  recently  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations  that  the 
processing  of  these  claims  cannot  be 
completed  before  the  existing  April  1, 
1980,  deadline.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, these  claims  number  in  the  thou- 
sands. The  Interior  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments have  indicated  that  they  can  com- 
plete this  work  during  the  next  2  years. 

Three  years  ago.  when  the  second  ex- 
tension of  this  statute  was  being  consid- 
ered, we  received  strong  assurances  from 
those  agencies  that  they  would  be  able 
to  identify  and  process  the  affected 
claims  by  April  1  of  this  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  did  not  proceed  with  great 
speed  and  diligence  to  accomplish  that 
goal.  As  a  result,  we  have  two  options 
open  to  us:  We  can  extend  the  statute  a 
third  time  in  rellsmce  upon  their  assur- 


ances, or  we  can  allow  the  statute  to 
toll.  I  believe  that  the  first  of  these  op- 
tions  is  the  least  objectionable  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  these  claims  have  cast  a  cloud 
upon  the  land  titles  of  many  innocent 
owners  which  prevents  the  sale  of  their 
property  and  makes  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  obtain  title  insurance. 
Only  when  these  claims  are  finally  set- 
tled will  such  problems  be  alleviated. 
Second,  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  suggests 
that,  if  the  deadline  is  not  extended,  suits 
may  be  filed  against  the  United  States  in 
its  capacity  as  trustee  for  failure  to  dil- 
igently pursue  these  claims.  Even  if  suits 
of  this  nature  were  unsuccessful,  they 
would  be  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Government.  These  resources  would 
be  better  used  In  processing  pending 
claims. 

The  other  body  voted  to  extend  the 
statute  by  more  than  4  years.  Tbat  ex- 
tension is  too  long.  The  Interior  and 
Justice  Departments  have  asked  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  grant  that  request,  but  no  more. 
If  their  work  is  not  completed  by  April 
1,  1982,  the  Interior  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments should  take  the  consequences.  In 
the  meantime,  I  believe  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  should  conduct 
oversight  hearings  to  monitor  the  prog- 
ress of  these  agencies  during  the  exten- 
sion period. 

In  sum,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  2-year  extension  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calif OTnla. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  S.  2222.  This  bill  will  give  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Justice  an 
additional  2  years  to  complete  processing 
a  sizable  backlog  of  Indian  claims  that 
the  United  States,  as  trustee,  is  responsi- 
ble to  pursue. 

I  understand  that  if  this  legislation  is 
not  passed,  and  if  the  statute  is  not  ex- 
tended, it  will  not  prevent  actions  in  Fed- 
eral courts  by  individual  Indians  or  In- 
dian tribes  on  claims  that  they  have.  The 
suits  would  be  likely  to  be  filed  anyway 
by  Individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes. 
However,  failure  to  extend  the  statute 
would  unnecessarily  bar  many  meritori- 
ous claims  of  Indian  tribes  and  individ- 
uals. It  would  cause  to  be  filed  hundreds 
of  lawsuits  which  might  otherwise  be  re- 
jected if  adequate  time  were  allowed  for 
review  on  their  merits. 

Failure  to  provide  im  extension  would 
also  derive  the  United  States  of  oppor- 
timltles  to  negotiate  claims  settlements 
out  of  court.  Moreover,  it  would  place  an 
unnecessary  financial  burden  on  thou- 
sands of  private  individuals  and  local 
governments  which  may  be  named  as  de- 
fendants. 

This  legislation  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  the  smaller  tribes  and  bands 
in  California  who  lack  the  admlnistratlTe 
staff  and  legal  and  investigative  re- 
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Additional  time  is  needed  to  seek  leg- 
islative solutions  to  these  land  claims  and 
avoid  more  legal  nightmares.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Csdi- 
fornia  (Mr.  Danielson)  ,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead),  for  their 
work  in  producing  this  legislation  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  supported  adoption  of  the  rule, 
which  made  in  order  the  consideration 
of  S.  2222,  the  bill  which  would  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  that  applies 
to  certain  Indian  claims. 

The  statute  of  limitations  which  ap- 
plies to  contract  and  tort  actions  for 
monetary  damages  brought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  certain  Indian 
tribes  will  expire  on  April  1,  1980.  I 
support  the  extension  of  that  statute 
until  AprU  1,  1982.  The  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Interior  have  assured  us 
that  the  thousands  of  pending  claims 
can  be  processed  by  that  date.  Failure 
to  extend  the  deadline  will  certainly 
prompt  the  flling  of  lawsuits  against  in- 
nocent landowners.  These  suits  would 
be  expensive  for  both  the  landowners 
and  the  Indian  people  and  might  other- 
wise be  avoided  through  negotiated  set- 
tlements. We  hope,  however,  that  S. 
2222  will  be  the  last  in  this  series  of  ex- 
tensions so  that  the  cloud  ciu-rently 
hovering  over  these  land  titles  will  soon 
be  lifted  to  the  beneflt  of  all  part.ies 
involved. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  on  S.  2222. 

Likewise,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2222, 
as  that  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2222  would  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  certain  suits  for  mone- 
tary damages  flled  by  the  Government 
on  behalf  of  Indian  tribes.  This  is  the 
third  request  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Justice  to  extend  this  deadline.  On 
the  last  occasion,  we  were  given  strong 
assurances  that  it  would  be  the  "flnal" 
extension  requested. 

Our  impatience  with  these  requests 
in  no  way  reflects  any  lack  of  sympathy 
toward  the  claims  of  the  Indian  people. 
During  the  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  ob- 
served great  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues  toward  the  Indian  people. 
Our  impatience  stems,  rather,  from  two 
concerns:  First,  that  these  repeated  ex- 
tensions run  contrary  to  the  theory  be- 
laind  the  statute  of  limitations;  and 
second,  that  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Justice  may  not  be  proceeding  with 
due  diligence. 

The  statute  of  limitations  was  origi- 
nally imposed  to  prevent  the  flling  of 
stale  claims  by  the  Government  because 
potential  stale  claims  raise  questions 
about  the  true  title  to  land.  Repeated  ex- 
tensions of  the  deadline  mean  that  these 
questions  surrounding   land   titles   are 


never  finally  resolved.  While  we  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Indians,  equity  necessi- 
tates equal  concern  for  the  interests  of 
property  owners,  many  of  whom  have 
their  life  savings  tied  up  in  land  aftected 
by  these  claims.  I  submit  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indian  people  and  land- 
owners alike  that  these  claims  be  settled 
with  finality  and  expeditiously. 

Under  the  circimistances,  and  in  view 
of  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Justice  have  pro- 
ceeded since  the  last  extension,  another 
2-year  extension  should  be  granted  in 
the  interests  of  justice.  However,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  S.  2222  will  be  the  final 
chapter  in  this  series  of  extensions.  The 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Interior 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  April  1, 1982, 
will  be  the  day  of  reckoning  for  them 
because  no  further  extensions  should  be 
granted.  Hopefully,  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Interior  will  complete  their 
work  before  the  statute  of  limitations 
flnally  and  irrevocably  tolls. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  2222,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on. 
the  Judiciary. 

D  1*50 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  legislation  now  before  us, 
S.  2222.  This  bill  would  extend  by  2  years 
the  deadline  by  which  the  United  States, 
as  trustee,  must  bring  actions  for  tort 
or  contract  damages  on  behalf  of  native 
Americans  whose  lands  are  held  in  trust 
or  restricted  status.  The  extension  is 
needed  to  provide  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Justice  sufQcient  time  to 
complete  processing  a  claims  backlog  of 
several  thousand  claims. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  citizens 
of  Alaska.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  this  legislation  because  within  my 
State  are  several  native  groups  whose 
land  was  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status 
prior  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act.  Some  of  these  people  have 
claims  being  researched  and  evaluated 
by  the  Departments.  They,  like  Indian 
tribes  and  individuals  in  the  lower  48 
who  have  legitimate  claims  that  the 
United  States  is  responsible  to  pursue, 
should  not  be  punished  for  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
process  their  claims  in  a  timely  manner. 
This  legislation  appears  to  me  to  raise 
a  basic  question,  and  that  is.  Will  Con- 
gress insure  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  able  to  fully  and  fairly  perform 
its  legal  responsibilities  as  trustee  for 
Native  Americans?  I  believe  the  answer 
to  that  question  must  be  yes.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  S.  2222. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Marlenee)  . 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Danhl- 
son). 

Is  there  anjrthlng  in  S.  2222  or  in  the 
defeat  of  S.  2222  that  limits  that  claims 
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or  suits  brought  by  the  Indian  tribes  in 
their  own  behalf?  If  the  Indian  people 
feel  they  have  a  legitimate  cause  for 
suits  regarding  land  or  compensation 
for  what  they  believe  is  legally  cuid  right- 
fully theirs,  this  statute  does  not  stop 
them  from  developing  their  own  claims. 
However,  what  the  bill  before  us  today 
does  do  is  assist  the  Indian  tribes,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  identifying  those 
claims,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  in- 
terested in  pursuing  those  claims. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
other  words,  at  no  cost  to  the  tribes,  is 
acting  as  a  private  investigator  for  the 
tribes  and  the  taxpayers  are  paying  the 
£>epartment  of  Justice  to  bring  suit  for 
these  tribes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
is  a  long  question  and  I  am  not  sure  what 
information  is  needed.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
would  the  gentleman  be  more  definitive. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
there  anything  which  precludes  the  In- 
dians from  bringing  suits,  themselves,  if 
they  have  legitimate  cause,  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  legal  reason  but  there  is  a  strong 
ffu:tual  reason;  namely,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  possession  of  all  the 
records,  documents,  maps,  et  cetera, 
which  are  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  these  claims. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Then  that  brings  me 
to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  under  this  present  statute,  is 
acting  as  a  private  investigator  for  the 
tribes,  in  ferreting  out  these  claims.  Is 
that  not  a  make- work  program? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  answer  is  no. 
Under  the  various  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  various  Indian 
nations,  tribes  and  groups  over  the 
course  of  the  last  nearly  200  years,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  in  those  treaties 
undertaken  to  protect  the  Indians  in 
their  rights  under  the  various  treaties, 
"nierefore,  they  are  simply  discharging 
a  fiduciary  obligation.  It  must  do  so.  It 
is  an  obligation. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  make-work  program 
for  attorneys  and  that  the  last  time  we 
extended  this  statute  was  in  an  effort  to 
prod  along  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in 
identifying  these  claims.  TTiat  is  what 
they  are  doing.  They  are  acting  as  a 
private  investigator,  identifying  these 
claims  and  then  passing  them  along  to 
the  tribes  to  see  if  they  want  to  pursue 
it  with  the  Jiistice  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  for  a  break- 
down on  just  how  many  attorneys  are 
working  on  BIA  records  and  land  records 
to  identify  the  potential  claims.  I  re- 
ceived a  40-page  document  and  was  told 


this  list  is  updated  almost  daily.  In  those 
40  pages  there  are  roughly  135  law  firms 
with  anywhere  from  1  to  35  attorneys 
per  firm.  They  now  have  a  grand  total 
of  265  contracts  listed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  De[>artment  of  the 
Interior  has  identified  10,000  potential 
claims.  A  lot  of  these  claims  are  out  in 
the  West.  They  say  there  are  10  to  20 
land  claims  in  the  East.  There  are  about 
340  of  these  claims  in  the  West. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  many  attorneys  charged 
with  the  respKjnsibility,  given  a  5-year 
extension  of  time,  would  have  in  fact 
identified  all  the  problems  necessary,  all 
the  substantive  problems  and  issues 
would  have  been  resolved  and  now  they 
are  into  the  matter  of  nit-picking  on 
small  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  for  the  defeat  of 
the  extension. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  last  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  was  couched 
in  the  form  of  a  questicm  to  me  or  not 
and  I  am  not  funning  with  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  gentleman  as  make-work 
but  it  is  not,  in  that  the  Government 
owes  through  its  treaty  obligations  a 
fiduciary  relationship.  As  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said,  the  relationship  of  a 
guardian  to  a  ward;  as  Justice  Cardoza 
and  Justice  Murphy  said,  a  trustee  to 
the  beneficiary.  It  is  an  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
gentleman  may  perceive  it  as  a  make- 
work  proposition  but  it  is  a  discharge 
of  a  very  serious  responsibility.  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman's  implied  desire  to 
bring  these  things  to  an  end.  However, 
I  submit  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have 
this  reasonable  extension  of  time.  In- 
cidentally, the  other  body  gave  them 
4  years.  We  cut  it  back  to  2  years  in 
order  to  keep  the  pressure  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  that  we  in- 
tend to  hold  oversight  hearings  every 
3  or  4  months  from  here  on  out,  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  moving.  My  opinion 
is  that  they  go  to  sleep,  but  they  are 
not  going  to  go  to  sleep  in  these  next  2 
years. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  expended  all  of  my  time  and 

1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  M(X>RHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fkitwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  exten- 
sion, but  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  vote 
for  this  extension  if  during  this  time, 

2  years,  more  claims  will  be  entered. 
There  must  be  a  deadline.  Otherwise, 
what  happens?  All  that  we  did  with  the 
last  extension  was  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pending  claims  from  a  couple  of 
hundred  to  thousands.  All  we  will  do  with 
another  extension  Is  to  increase  it  from 
the  current  9,700  to  20,000.  lliat  is  be- 


cause we  have  lawyers  who  are  going  to 
make  money  out  of  it.  Let  us  be  honest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  vote  for  this 
extension  if  we  had  a  deadline.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  with  9,700 
pending,  we  will  give  them  2  years  to 
finish  these  claims  and  no  more  claims 
will  be  entered. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUI 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  will  Invite  the  gen- 
tlewoman to  attend  one  of  our  oversight 
hearings  in  3  or  4  months  and  I  hope 
she  will  be  good  enough  to  come  because 
I  would  enjoy  having  her  explain  her 
position  to  the  responsible  people  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  perhaps 
we  will  get  more  action  out  of  them. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  would  be  well, 
if  we  have  a  deadline. 

Mr.  DANIEIJ30N.  Tbls  establishes  a 
deadline. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  does  not  stop  the 
entering  of  new  claims. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  It  does.  In  1982, 
April  1st. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  would  like  to  say  is,  could  we  establish 
that  now,  as  of  the  time  this  Is  signed 
into  law,  or  right  this  minute,  that  there 
will  be  no  more  claims  entered  and  that 
those  who  are  hired,  the  140  firms  who 
are  hired,  will  deal  with  the  9.700  claims 
that  are  pending  before  them,  period. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  make  that  representation.  If  an 
Indian  tribe  in  Wyoming — I  am  just  pull- 
ing one  out  of  the  air,  here — should 
find  that  its  reservation  has  been  tres- 
passed upon  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 
has  withdrawn  500,000  tons  of  gravel  to 
use  on  a  road,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
that  Indian  tribe  should  not  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  compensation. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Of  course  he  has  a 
right  and  he  can  go  to  court  and  get  it. 
The  courts  of  our  Nation  are  fair  and 
if  the  State  has  illegally  drawn  500  taoi 
of  gravel  the  Indians  have  every  right  to 
compensation. 

D  1500 

We  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  con- 
tinue as  we  have.  I  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  the  effect 
that  from  now  on  no  more  claims  will 
be  entered,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  required  to  finish  up  the  ones 
they  have  got. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  happy  to  allow  a  reasonable 
point  on  time  extensions,  and  I  voted 
for  this  extension  the  last  time. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  did  too. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
quote: 

Mr.  CoRXN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUI  Indicate 
that  there  is  one  thing  that  la  mlaslng  nrom 
this  conference  report  In  terms  of  the  atate- 
ment  of  the  managers,  and  that  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  very  strong  wlU  as  ezpreaaed  by 
the  House  that  this  Is  the  final  extension  of 
the  Indian  trust  section  of  title  3S,  section 
3415  (a)  and  (b)  dealing  with  pre-l»e« 
claims. 
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to  be  very  clew  that  this 
'  on  the  record  tbat  this 
extension,  and  that  we  are  aend- 
to  the  Department  of  the 
the  Justice  Department  that 
get  busy  In  processing  what- 
y  have  because  this  House 
the  statute  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
his  contribution.  He  has 
very  eloquently,  and  I  agree 
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Interior  and  t ) 
they  had  betti  r 
ever  claims 
will  not  eztenh 

Mr.  Damixi^n 
gentleman    fa  r 
stated  the  fac^ 
100  percent. 

ICr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAmxij^N 
ttom  Ohio 

Mr.    AflRBBodK 

to  make  certali  i 
man  from  Mai:  le 
he  used  the   ^ord 
was  the  word 
not? 

iSr.  CoazN.  Ildld 

Mr.  AsBBSoo^, 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Dicks 
man  yield? 

Mr.  DAmxi.s<  n 
from  Washington 

Mr.  Dicks 
to  associate 
gentleman  fron  i 
there  are  othe 
of  the  country 
and  I  hope 

Mr.  Udaix. 
man  yield  once 

Mr.  Danielsc^ 
from  Arizona 

Mr.   Vdau.. 
say  that  as  a 
of  one  of  the 
Indian  Affairs, 
bole  for  myself 
this  Is  the  last 

Mr.    DAKIELSok 

seen  such  unanl  mlty. 

Then,  It  goe  i  on  and  on  and  on.  There 
was  this  unan  mlty  among  the  people  on 
any  extension  of  time  beyond  the  one 
■    *        1977. 

-J  BOitlewoman  for  jrieldlng. 
Mr.  MOORIEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  y  eld  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   Michigan   (Mr.  Sawybr). 
Mr.  8AWYI  R.  Mr.  Chairman,  except 
for  the  votes  o)  i  restricting  Federal  funds 
the  thing  that  stands  out 
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Speaker,  I  would  Just  like 

If  with  the  remarks  of  the 

Maine  (Sir.  Cohen).  I  know 

Members  from  other  parts 

who  are  Just  as  concerned. 

this  Is  the  final  extension. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 

agaln? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


myself 


thf  t 


irr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want  to 
r  lember  of  and  the  chairman 
committees  that  deals  with 
I  would  like  to  dig  a  Uttle 
and  state  for  the  record  that 
ixtenslon  I  would  support. 
*4r.  Speaker.  I  have  never 


In  my  mind  snce  I  have  been  here  In 
the  Congress  s  that  we  are  constantly 
extending,  anc  I  am  being  asked  to  vote 
both  in  comm  ttee  and  on  the  floor  In 
extending  this  statute  of  repose  on  In- 
dian claims.  We  all  live  with  statutes  of 
repose.  They  afe  there  for  a  purpose,  and 
that  is  that  ttte  disputes  have  to  come 
to  an  end,  anc  people  can  toll  a  statute 
by  filing  a  complaint. 

There  are  fr  iedom  of  Information  ac- 
tions so  that  f  they  want  Information 
they  can  get  Information.  Then,  they 
waive  a  deadlj  ae  within  which.  If  they 
do  not  file  a  cl  dm.  that  tolls  the  statute 
for  however  lo  ig  the  lawsuit  takes,  and 
the  cause  of  tu  tlon  disappears. 

Now,  I  thin  c,  and  I  remember  very 
distinctly,  the  coUoquy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mat  tana  read,  that  that  was 
the  last  time.  '  The  one  thing  the  courts 
are  exceedlngl:  —exceedingly— tough  on 
la  extending  sti  tutes  of  limitations.  They 
defeat  some  of  the  most,  on  the  face  of 
It  meritorious  claims  for  failure  to  file 
actions.  Lawye  s  have  died  and  flies  get 
mixed  up  and  i  claim  is  not  filed.  They 


are  almost  merciless  on  holding  to  that 
statute  of  repose  because  It  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  public  policy. 

I  think  in  the  last  discussion — and  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  extension — I  be- 
lieve what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danixlson)  said  very  em- 
phatically was,  this  is  the  last  time.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  was  the  last 
time  that  people  between  now  and  12 
days  from  now  can  file  a  complaint  In 
the  Federal  court  and  stop  the  statute. 
They  can  get  the  information  from  the 
(jovemment  agencies  If  they  are  inter- 
ested, but  keeping  open  this  Pandora's 
box  Interminably,  and  I  am  sure  that  If 
we  extended  this  time  we  will  get  the 
same  argument  the  next  time,  and  the 
next  time,  and  the  next  time,  and  the 
next  time. 

I  say  that  a  statute  of  repose  is  there 
for  a  purpose.  Let  us  repose  this.  Let  us 
dispose  of  it.  Let  us  end  this  and  let  peo- 
ple who  have  claims  get  them  filed  in  12 
days. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lie). 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  House,  I 
think  that  If  one  looks  at  the  historical 
pattern  going  back  to  1966,  when  the 
first  statute  of  limitations  was  put  In 
place  after  the  Indian  Land  Commission 
of  1951,  that  each  successive  extension 
has  led  to  a  tremendous  proliferation  of 
the  number  of  claims  which  have  been 
filed  against  the  various  States  and  in- 
dividuals across  this  country. 

Second,  there  has  been  the  repeated 
pledge  by  the  Interior  Department  that 
this  extension,  the  last  extension  was 
going  to  be  the  final  extension.  If  one 
reads  carefully  the  debate  In  the  House 
In  1977,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
gave  its  pledge  that  it  would  be  the  last 
extension.  Now,  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  that  we  are  talk- 
ing, with  each  extension,  of  billions  of 
dollars  Involved  for  potential  settle- 
ments. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  fish  or  cut 
bait  on  this  particular  issue,  to  draw 
the  line,  and  resolve  these  issues  once 
and  for  all  in  this  great  country. 

As  one  constitutent  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day  on  this  particular  matter,  she 
suggested  that  what  we  do  by  continu- 
ously extending  the  statute  of  limitations 
is  to  invite  the  lawyers  to  go  on  the  "law 
path"— not  the  warpath,  but  the  "law 
path.  I  submit  that  that  lady  who  wrote 
is  correct.  The  only  winners  In  these 
kinds  of  circumstances  are  the  lawyers. 
Let  us  draw  the  line.  Let  us  defeat  any 
extension  for  a  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  or  such  portion  thereof 
as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLLAifD) . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  House  floor,  and 


for  his  great  work  In  attempting  to 
achieve  not  a  great  technical,  exoti:  legal 
victory  here,  but  from  my  standpoint  a 
very  practical  and  sensible  victory.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  is  not  listening,  because  she  wants 
reasons  why  she  should  support  this  bill. 
I  have  41,000  reasons  why  this  measure 
should  be  enacted.  Within  my  district 
one  of  these  Indian  claims  resides.  It 
has  resided  there  since  the  year  1840.  In 
1904,  the  Catawba  Indian  Tribe  peti- 
tioned the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  bring  an  action  on  its  be- 
half. Since  1904  until  today,  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  bureaucracy.  Now,  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  my  41,000  constituents 
who  happen  to  own  land  within  this 
claim  area,  41,000  people  who,  by  and 
large,  own  a  house  and  a  lot  and  nothing 
more. 

If  this  matter  is  not  extended,  within 
a  week  or  10  days  each  of  those  constit- 
uents will  be  a  defendant  in  a  court 
action,  a  court  action  that  will  be  filed,  I 
am  advised,  by  the  Catawba  Tribe.  If  this 
matter  is  not  extended,  that  makes  these 
41,000  people  clients  of  the  lawyers  that 
the  gentlewoman  speaks  about.  I  have 
often  said  that  I  would  quit  the  Congress 
and  go  back  and  represent  those  41,000 
on  an  Individual  basis  for  an  annual  fee 
of  $100  each.  I  could  earn  a  lot  more  than 
I  can  on  a  limitation  of  fees  basis  In  this 
body,  and  maybe  I  will  be  close  to  doing 
that  if  we  do  not  extend  the  statute 
because  I  am  going  to  have  41,000  con- 
stituents there. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  claims  In  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  who  are  going  to  find 
themselves  in  a  court  defending  title  to 
property  they  thought  they  owned,  but 
by  oversight  of  the  bureaucracy  their 
title  is  insecure.  What  happens?  There 
are  a  lot  of  attorneys  in  this  body,  and 
they  know  what  happens  when  a  Us 
pendens  is  filed  on  a  piece  of  property.  It 
cannot  be  sold;  it  cannot  be  Improved;  it 
has  no  value  on  the  marketplace,  and 
therefore  it  has  no  value. 

This  claim  is  15  miles  square  In  my  dis- 
trict. Within  it  lies  some  of  the  most 
highly  developed  industrial  property  in 
the  Southeastern  United  States.  Its 
approximate  value  is  $2  billion.  It  is  144,- 
000  acres  within  this  country. 
□  1510 


It  deserves  to  be  defended  by  Its  Con- 
gressmen and  by  everybody  else  con- 
cerned, and  those  41,000  people  who  own 
property  there  deserve  to  be  defended. 
If  they  are  forced  Into  court  by  the  over- 
sight of  this  House  by  failure  to  extend 
this,  then  we  have  made  them  hapless 
victims  of  our  own  shortsightedness,  and 
they  should  be  protected  in  these  Indian 
claims. 

We  have  talked  about  proliferation.  I 
have  obtained  a  document  today  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Three 
years  ago  the  argument  was  made  that 
"oh.  If  we  extend  this  bill  for  3  years, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  great  proliferation 
of  Indian  claims." 

There  have  been  seven  suldltlonal 
eastern  seaboard  claims  Identified  In  the 
past  3  years.  There  has  only  been  (me 
of  those  claims  that  has  been  given  any 


legal  merit,  and  that  claim  resides  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

There  has  been  no  proliferation. 
When  they  say  there  will  be  tens  of 
thousands  of  claims,  that  Is  absurd. 

Out  West,  when  they  have  one  Indian 
claim,  that  means  that  every  Indian  has 
a  claim,  and  there  is  soon  a  proliferation 
of  claims.  In  the  East,  we  talk  about 
claim  areas  like  in  Rhode  Island,  New 
York.  Massachusetts.  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana.  They  are  large 
claims  that  involve  American  citizens 
who  deserve  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  some  Members 
who  want  me  to  yield,  and  if  she  de- 
sires, I  will  be  happy  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  my  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  fligiire  of  9,700  pending  claims 
came  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, so  perhaps  there  are  thousands 
pending. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  let  me  complete  the 
argument,  those  claims  are  mostly  in 
the  Far  West.  For  instance,  let  us  say 
there  Is  a  railroad  right-of-way  claim. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Yes,  wherever  they 
are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  Instance,  let  us 
say  there  is  a  railroad  right-of-way 
claim  wherein  each  individual  alleged 
tribesman  has  a  separate  claim.  In  my 
district  I  have  41,000  potential  defend- 
ants, and  that  outweighs  9,700  every- 
time. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
those  15  square  miles  or  15  miles  square 
represent  an  area  where  a  claim  was  en- 
tered in  1904,  why  has  It  not  been  acted 
on? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
to  say  In  quick  response  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  I  began  to  settle  this  claim 
as  a  Congressman  from  this  area  3  years 
ago.  We  have  the  claim  essentially  settled 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  by  its 
members  of  the  legislature  who  are  act- 
ing in  some  regard  to  settle  it  finally.  If 
this  claim  is  brought  to  court  within  the 
next  2  weeks,  all  that  effort  is  out  the 
window. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
it  has  been  the  negligence,  not  basically 
of  the  Congress  but  of  the  various  States 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that 
has  brought  us  to  this  point. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  keep 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens — 
who  are  non-Indian,  by  the  way — out 
of  court,  as  opposed  to  9,700,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman says,  going  into  court  as 
plaintiffs. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  clear  on  this. 
I  am  personally  aware  of  the  operation 
of  a  Us  pendens,  but  If  there  has  been 
this  cloud  hanging  over  this  title,  which 
obviously  has  been  In  existence  since 
1904,  would  it  not  be  better  to  Jell  it? 
It  is  nearer  that  po'nt  anyway,  and  if  the 
statute  is  kept  in  place  so  that  the  claim- 
ants then  have  to  file  a  lawsuit  and 


start  action,  at  least  the  process  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it  some  day  is  really  better 
for  everybody  Involved. 

They  can  always  negotiate  after  a  law- 
suit is  filed.  In  fact,  lawsuits  very  com- 
monly are  merely  a  step  in  negotiations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Saw- 
yer) is  a  trial  attorney,  and  that  is  the 
same  profession  I  pursued  before  com- 
ing here. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  listen  closely,  is  avoid  the  situ- 
ation that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
in  person  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
where  the  Mashpee  Tribe  brought  a  claim 
to  court.  When  that  court  suit  hit,  it 
froze  real  estate  within  a  4,000-acre  area. 
There  has  been  not  one  transfer  of  title 
for  a  period  of  over  3  years. 

That  matter  has  just  now  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  U.S.  Supr«ne  Court  in 
favor  of  the  landowners. 

I  went  to  that  community,  and  I  saw 
pe(H)le  out  of  business — the  barbers,  the 
garden  implement  people,  insurance 
agencies,  realtors,  attorneys,  bankers, 
newspapers,  all  down  the  line.  The  only 
citizen,  I  found,  who  had  not  suffered  a 
loss  of  business  around  there  ran  the 
local  liquor  store  and  he  said  that  was 
because  there  was  nothing  else  going  on 
and  everybody  had  all  the  time  In  the 
world  to  drink. 

When  we  freeze  that  much  property  in 
any  given  area  in  this  country,  we  have 
crippled  the  economy  for  decades  to 
come,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
avoid. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  a  lis  pen- 
dens on  a  house  and  lot  can  be  dis- 
charged and  satisfled.  The  cloud  on  tiie 
title  Is  gone.  But  when  we  have  a  large, 
unwieldy,  complicated  area — and  this 
is  a  large,  unwieldy,  complicated  area — 
it  takes  time  to  bring  a  settlement  of 
millions  of  dollars  about  for  the  property 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  It  is  not 
like  representing  one  defendant  or  one 
plaintiff.       

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree,  except  that  now  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  to  whom  the  gentleman 
referred  are  rid  of  the  claim;  they  are 
rid  of  the  cloud.  They  were  forced  into 
getting  rid  of  a  reposed  situation. 

This  has  been  hanging  over  the  people 
the  gentleman  represents  since  1904,  and 
my  goodness,  perhaps  this  will  be  hang- 
ing over  them  after  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
elected  to  this  body  in  1974,  ajid  I  in- 
herited this  from  my  predecessors.  I  did 
not  ask  for  it.  but  we  have  brought  about 
a  better  substantive  conclusion  to  the 
matter  and  for  the  other  areas  In  the 
United  States  which  are  so  affected. 

All  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  in  my  lim- 
ited time  is  that  if  he  would  go  to  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  town  of  Mashpee,  he  will 
see  a  bitterness  and  a  division;  he  will 
see  people  who  are  out  of  business  and 
who  will  never  return;  and  he  will  see  a 
lot  of  citizens  who  Just  threw  up  their 
hands  and  moved  off  to  Florida  or  some- 
place to  escape  this  thing. 

The  damage  does  not  repair  itself  im- 
mediately up<»i  the  conclusion  of  the 
claim,  "niere  are  cultiutd  divisions  that 
occur.  I  have  seen  them  already  In  my 
district  beginning  to  emerge.  There  are 
divisions  in  business  matters  that  have 


long-range,  far-reaching  effects  in  real 
estate  development  and  every  avenue  of 
business  life.  It  Is  going  to  take  them 
decades  in  Massachusetts  to  get  over  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  avcdd  that  tn 
my  district,  and  I  want  to  avoid  it  for 
every  Member  in  this  House  who  has  the 
same  iHDblem. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genttenum  will  yi^d  furth»,  wotild  not 
the  filing  of  a  lawsuit  which  tolls  the 
statute  but  leaves  everything  wide  open 
in  negotiaticms,  as  much  as  it  ever  was 
before  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit  by  plain- 
tiffs, put  a  timeframe  on  it.  and  would 
that  not  really  ccmgeal  and  tend  to  get 
rid  of  this  thing  rather  than  to  Just  keep 
extending  this  statute  indefinite? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  understands 
what  I  said.  We  have  this  matter  es- 
sentially settled. 

If  the  tribe  does  not  follow  a  legal 
remedy  by  the  first  day  of  April,  they  will 
pursue  that  remedy  which  we  have 
worked  out  for  most  all  of  our  claim 
areas.  These  are  settlements  that  are 
complicated  and  that  take  time  to  get 
through  this  Congress  or  at  least  through 
the  State  legislatures  affected.  We  passed 
one  for  Rhode  Island.  I  believe,  last  year. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  one  piece  of  prop- 
erty; it  is  a  matter  of  a  culture  and  of 
the  entire  business  life  that  literally  sinks 
and  becomes  deceased  the  day  this  suit 
is  flled.  and  there  is  no  recovery  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  that  I  have  3  minutes  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danxelsoit)  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  wUl  inquire,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhiao) 
have  additional  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  additional  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Holland)  referred  to  the  Mash- 
pee-Wampanoag  Tribe,  I  believe  it  was 
called.  The  gentleman  referred  to  that 
controversy. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  which  he  de- 
scribed very  accurately,  I  might  point 
out  that  the  UtUe  city  or  village  there 
was  not  able  to  sell  a  municipal  bond 
during  the  years  of  controversy,  and  the 
final  solution  of  the  problem  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  somebody  con- 
cealed something  but  because  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  Mashpee  group  of  In- 
dians was  not  a  recognized  Indian  tribe 
or  nation  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
and.  therefore,  was  literally  without 
standing  under  the  law. 
•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  which  extend  the 
time  for  the  commencing  of  actlMis  on 
behalf  of  American  Indian  tribes. 

This  measure  will  provide  additional 
time  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
negotiations  and  setUe  the  Oneida  In- 
dian land  claim. 
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circumstances,  this  is  the 
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Indian  claims  against 

Right  now  there  are  1,900 
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[nterior  Department  to  get 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
2222.  I  supported  the  ex- 
in  the  95th  Congress 
-year  extension.  We  com- 
2'/^ -year  extension, 
consideration  of  that  last 
I  tried  to  give  my  col- 
that  we  would  not  be 
another  extension.  How- 
were  made  based 
that  the  admin- 
move  expeditiously  and 
secure  fimding  to  ascer- 
of  claims  and  prepare 


administration  to  implement  our  intent 
in  extending  the  statute  and  in  meeting 
their  trust  responsibility. 

Based  upon  that  record  of  neglect  in 
meeting  our  intention.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can.  in  good  conscience,  adhere  to 
my  position  of  not  requesting  another 
extension. 

My  concern  is  not  only  for  the  Indian 
tribes  and  people  who  will  be  harmed  by 
the  expiration  of  the  statute  without 
having  their  claims  filed.  Many  non-In- 
dians will  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by 
the  failure  to  extend  the  statute. 

In  my  own  district,  negotiations  to  set- 
tle a  Papago  tribal  water  claim  are  near- 
ly complete  and  legislation  will  soon  be 
introduced  ratifying  such  a  settlement. 
Chances  for  passage  of  this  legislation 
are  good. 

Yet,  despite  this  imminent  settlement, 
the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  file 
this  claim  before  April  1,  1980,  in  order 
to  protect  the  claim.  Hundreds  of  my 
non-Indian  constituents  wUl  be  forced 
to  retain  legal  counsel  and  the  pendency 
of  the  litigation  will  cloud  titles  and  re- 
sult In  economic  disruption.  All  of  that 
would  be  unnecessary  if  the  statute  was 
extended  and  the  negotiated  settlement 
permitted  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  same  situation  ex- 
ists in  many  other  cases.  CTalms  are 
pending  and  ready  to  be  filed,  but  nego- 
tiations are  either  underway  or  clearly  a 
preferred  alternative.  But  the  claim  must 
be  filed  in  order  to  protect  it  with  aU  the 
attendant  turmoil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  exten- 
sion, but  I  think  there  must  be  a  clear 
commitment  on  our  part  here  in  Con- 
gress to  Insure  that  the  administration 
performs  the  task  set  for  them  • 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  prmted  in  the  reported 
bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2222 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
n  1520 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    DANIELSON 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  2 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Danlelson 
On  page  2,  strike  out  all  beginning  on  Une 
18  through  line  2  on  page  3  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  June  30,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  to  resolve 
those  Indian  claims  subject  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  At- 
torney General  believes  are  not  appropriate 
to  resolve  by  litigation." 
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tlis  has  not  been  the  case. 
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this  record  is  hardly 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  third  proviso  In  section  2415(a)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "after  AprU  1,  1980"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "after  AprU   l.   1982". 

(b)  The  proviso  In  section  2416(b)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  or  before  April  1,  1980"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before  April 
1,  1982".  *^ 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  December  31,  1980, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  legislative  proposals  to  re- 
solve those  Indian  claims  subject  to  the 
amendmenta  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  that  the  Attorney  General  believes 
are  not  appropriate  to  resolve  by  litigation. 

Mr.  DANIELSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 


Mr.  DANIELSON   (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  does 
really  only  one  thing.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  .  who  is  ill 
today  and  unable  to  attend.  The  gentle- 
man   from    Maryland     (Mr.    Barnes) 
caused  an  amendment  to  be  adopted  in 
the  blU  in  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
consult  on  this  problem  and  to  recom- 
mend legislative  as  opposed  to  judicial 
solutions  to  the  problems  on  or  before 
December  31.  1980.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  in  touch  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  and 
said,  in  effect,  "Fine,  we  will  do  this, 
but  could  not  we  have  imtil  June  30, 
1981?"   And   since   that   is   within   the 
parameters  of  the  bill,  hi  the  first  place, 
and    they    may    reasonably    need    the 
amount  of  time,  I  do  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

There  is  one  additional  minor  differ- 
ence. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
be  required  to  make  the  report,  rather 
than  the  Attorney  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  C^ommittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Neal,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  Indian  whose  land 
is  held  In  trust  or  restricted  status,  pur- 


suant to  House  Resolution  606,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  With 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  preseint. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  250,  nays  134, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows : 


Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Hinaon 

HoUand 

Horton 

HoWBItl 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Oallf. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kaeen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Klndneas 

Kogovaek 

Kostznayer 

LaiFaloe 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Lehman 

Leland 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd 

Long,  lA 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Lulcen 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Magulre 

Iidaxkey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mattox 

MavToules 

MazzoU 

Mlkulskl 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moekley 

MoUohan 

Moorbead, 

Oallf. 
Munthy,  N.T. 
Murtlia 
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Addabbo 

Davis.  Mich. 

Akaka 

Davis.  S.C. 

Albosta 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Deckard 

Ambro 

DellujTiA 

Anderson, 

Denidc 

Calif. 

Dlggs 

Andrews. 

Dixon 

N.Dok. 

Donn«^lly 

Annunzio 

Dougherty 

Anthony 

Drinen 

AsDln 

Dunoen.  Greg. 

Atkinson 

■any 

AuColn 

Bckhardt 

BaUey 

Edgar 

Baldus 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Beard.  R.I. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Beilenaon 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Bennett 

Enj^lsh 

BovUl 

Erdabl 

Btaggl 

Ertel 

Bingtmn 

Evans.  Del. 

Bosgs 

Ftescell 

Boland 

Fazio 

Boiling 

Perraro 

Boner 

Plah 

Bonlor 

Plsher 

Brademias 

Plthfam 

Breaux 

PUppo 

Brinkley 

Plorio 

Brodbead 

Foley 

Brooks 

Ford.  Mich. 

Broomfleld 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fountain 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fowler 

Bucbaomn 

Frost 

Burgener 

Garcia 

Burton.  John 

Gephardt 

Burton,  Phillip 

GUman 

Byron 

Ginn 

Campbell 

GUckman 

Carney 

Gonaalez 

Carr 

Gone 

ChlaboUn 

Gradiaon 

Clausen 

Grassley 

Clay 

Gray 

CLlneer 

Oriabam 

Ooelbo 

Gudeer 

Coleman 

HUl,  Ohio 

Oonable 

Hall,  Tex. 

Conte 

Hamilton 

Oonyers 

Hance 

Connan 

Hanley 

Cotter 

Hansen 

Ooughlln 

Harkln 

DMnlelson 

Harris 

DMchle 

Btanrklns 

Myers,  F«u 

Roe 

Synmu 

Neal 

Rosenthal 

Synar 

Ntadzl 

Trailer 

Nelaon 

Roybal 

UdsU 

Nolan 

Royer 

VanDeerlln 

Nowak 

Runnels 

Vanlk 

Oakar 

Rusao 

Vento 

Oberstar 

Sabo 

Volkmer 

Paaetta 

Rantlni 

Watklns 

Paataayan 

Scheuer 

Waxman 

Fatten 

Schroeler 

Weaver 

Pattnaon 

Schulze 

White 

P^per 

Seiberllng 

WUson.  Bob 

Peitins 

Shannon 

WUnon.  Tex. 

Peyser 

Sharp 

Wlrth 

Pickle 

Simon 

Wolff 

Porter 

Smltli,  Iowa 

Wolpe 

Preyer 

Solarz 

Wright 

Price 

Spellman 

Wyatt 

Quillen 

Spenoe 

Wydler 

Baball 

St  Germain 

Wylle 

Railsback 

Stack 

Yates 

RAtcbford 

Staggers 

Young,  Alaska 

Reuss 

Stangeland 

Young,  Mo. 

Rhodes 

Stanton 

Zablocki 

Richmond 

Stark 

Zeferettl 

Rinaldo 

Studds 

Rodlno 

Swift 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Otalmo 

Myers.  Ind. 

Applegate 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Archer 

Goldwater 

Nichols 

Ashbrook 

Goodllng 

Obey 

Ashley 

Gzamm 

Paul 

Badham 

Guarinl 

Pe€Me 

BafalU 

Gxiyer 

Petri 

Barnard 

Hagedom 

Quayle 

WMwnan 

Henuner- 

Regula 

Beard,  Tenn. 

nchtnidt 

Rltter 

Bedell 

Harsha 

Roberto 

Benjamin 

HUUs 

RoblDfion 

Bereuter 

HoUenbeck 

Rose 

Bethune 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Bonker 

Hubbard 

Rousselot 

Bouquard 

Hutto 

Rudd 

Bowen 

Hyde 

SBitterfleld 

BroyhUl 

Ireland 

Semrycr 

ButiM' 

Jeffords 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Jeffries 

Senaenbrenner 

Oavanaugh 

Kelly 

Shelby 

Cbappell 

Kramer 

Sbvaaweiy 

Cbeaiiey 

Lagotnarslno 

Shuster 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Skelton 

CoUInn,  Tex. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Corcoran 

Lee 

Snowe 

Coulter 

Lent 

Snyder 

Cranie,  Daniel 

Lewis 

Solonon 

D' Amours 

Livingston 

Stenholm 

Daniel,  Dan 

Loeffler 

Stockman 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lott 

Stratton 

Dannenwiyier 

Lundlne 

Sttunp 

Devlne 

Lungren 

Tauke 

Dickinson 

McOotmack 

Taylor 

Dicks 

McDonald 

Thomas 

Doman 

McKay 

Trible 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.   McKlnney 

Walker 

ftnery 

Miaillgan 

Wampler 

Evans,  Ga. 

Merlenee 

Whltehurst 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mica 

Whitley 

Fenwl(A 

Mlnish 

Whittaker 

Forsythe 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Frenael 

Moore 

Winn 

Fuqua 

MotU 

Yatron 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  Pa. 

YouJig.  Pla. 
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Abdnor 

Holt 

Ottlnger 

Anderson,  ni. 

Holtzman 

Pritdiard 

Barmts 

Ichord 

Puraell 

Blanchard 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Burlison 

Jenrette 

Steed 

Collins,  ni. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stewart 

Crane.  PhUtp 

Lederer 

Stokes 

Derwlnskl 

McCloekey 

Thompson 

Dlngell 

MarUn 

ITllman 

Dodd 

Mathls 

Vander  Jagt 

Downey 

Michel 

Walgren 

Brlenbom 

Mlneta 

Welas 

Pary 

Mofllett 

Williams.  Mont 

Plndl«7 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Gingrich 

Murphy,  ni. 

WUion,  C.  H. 

Green 

O'Brten 

n  1530 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mrs.  Holt  against. 

Mr.  Jenrette  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 


Mr.  Fary  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  against. 
Mr.  Moffett  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Weiss  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Mlneta  with  Mr.  Green. 

ISx.  Ichord  with  Mr.  03rlen. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Prttchard. 

Mr.  Burlison  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  PurseU. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Brlenbom. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mi.  Moorbead  of  Pennsylvmnla  with  MT. 
Blanchard. 

Mr.  Downey  with  J*r.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Stawart  with  tSi.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  MathU  with  Mrs.  CoUins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  CARNEY,  and  Mrs. 
HECKLER  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OE34ERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  c(»sent  that  all  Membos 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  2222,  which  the  House 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 

was  attending  the  funeral  services  of 
former  Representative  Allard  K.  Lowen- 
stein  in  New  York  City,  I  was  unable  to 
vote  on  several  rollcalls  today.  March  18. 
Thus,  the  following  explains  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

Rollcall  No.  144:  A  vote  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  the  final  passage  of 
HJl.  6631.  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  land  claims  by  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation  in  the  State  ot  New  York,  and 
other  purposes.  The  measure  failed  by 
a  vote  of  210  to  187.  If  I  had  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this 
measure. 

Rollcall  Nto.  145 :  A  vote  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  the  final  passage  of 
HJl.  5625,  to  strike  a  gold  medal  for  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  This  measure  passed 
by  a  vote  (rf  333  to  61.  If  I  had  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
this  measure. 

RoUcall  No.  146:  A  vote  on  HJl.  606. 
to  provide  for  the  consideration  <a  8. 
2222.  extending  time  for  Indian  claims. 
This  measure  passed  by  a  vote  of  380 
to  2.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Rollcall  No.  147:  A  vote  under  the  rule 
on  the  final  passage  of  S.  2222,  to  extend 
the  time  for  commencing  actions  on  be- 
half of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group, 
or  on  behalf  of  an  individual  Indian 
whose  land  Is  held  in  trust  or  lestilcted 
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status,  punuan 
lire  passed  by 
had  been  preseiit 
favor  of  the  tin^l 

Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  personkl 
in  the  permane  it 

The  SPEAKER 
objection  to  th( 
man  f  n>m  New 

There  was  no 


to  H.R.  606.  The  meas- 
TOte  of  250  to  134.  U  I 
I  would  have  voted  in 
passage  of  this  bill, 
ask  unanimous  consent 
explanation  be  entered 
Record  at  this  point, 
pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle- 
'  ork? 
objection. 
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OP  OPPICIA] , 


The  SPEAKEH 
the  fc^owing 
Chairman  of 
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Hon.  Thomas  P 

The  Speaker, 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Rule  X,  clause  4 
John  P.  Murtha.  _ 
tee  on  Standards 
submitted  an 
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and  accepted  tbe 
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any  Committee 
matter  of 


laid  before  the  House 
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e)  (2)  (E) ,  Representative 

member  of  the  Commlt- 

of  Official   Conduct,   has 
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B  Bpresentatlve   Charles  H. 
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t« 
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FROM  CHAIRMAN 
ON  STANDARDS 
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Otiairman. 
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CONSIDERATION 

RESOLUTION   549,   TO 

3TANDINO  COMMTT- 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
on  Rules,  I  call  up 
607  and  ask  for  its  im- 


u  wn 


Mr.  DERRICK, 
tlon  of  the  Comm  ttee  i 
House  Resolution 
mediate  considen  tion. 

The   Cleric   reid   the   resolution,   as 
follows: 

H. 

Resolved,  That 
resolution  It  shall 
the  House  resolve 
of  the   Whole 
Union  for  the 
(R.   Res.   549) 
House    of 
standing  Commlttet 
debate,  which  shall 
olutlon   and   shall 
one  hour,  to  be 
troUed  by  the 


607 
the  adoption  of  this 
In  order  to  move  that 
l^elf  Into  the  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution 
the  Rules  of  the 
to    establish    a 
on  Energy.  After  general 
be  confined  to  the  res- 
continue   not   to   exceed 
equally  divided  and   con- 
and  ranking  minority 


ameidlng 
Represei  itatlves 


I  chalmian 


member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, the  resolution  shaU  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the 
resolution    shall    be    In    order    except    pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
and  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  27,  1980.  by  Representative  Bing- 
ham of  New  York,  and  said  amendment  If 
offered  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  and  a  substitute  containing 
the  text  of  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute   printed   In   the  Congret-^ional 
Record  of  February  26.  1980.  by  Representa- 
tive Oranun  of  Texas,  and  said  substitute 
If  offered  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  for  amendment, 
the   Conunlttee   shall    rise   and    report   the 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered  on   the   resolution   and   amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or   without   Instructions:    Provided,  That  a 
proper  motion  to  recomnut  with  Instructions 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  thirty 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  of  the  motion  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen).  pend- 
mg  which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  607  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  549.  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  on  energy.  This  is  a 
modified  closed  rule  which  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  considera- 
tion of  two  amendments.  The  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  27,  1980,  by  Rep- 
resentative Bingham  of  New  York,  is 
made  in  order  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  This  amendment 
is  not  amendable  except  by  pro  forma 
amendments  for  debate  only  and  by  a 
substitute  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  25. 
1980,  by  Represenative  Gramm  of  Texas.' 
The  substitute  amendment  is  not 
amendable  except  by  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  debate  only.  Also  provided  for 
in  the  rule  is  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions,  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions, such  motion  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  up  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  does  strictly 
limit  the  amendments  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 549.  However,  it  does  not  limit  the 
opportunity  for  consideration  of  other 
options.  The  rule  attempts  to  structure 
debate  by  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  three  major  options  for 
dealing  with  energy  jurisdiction: 

First.  The  so-called  Gramm  proposal 
to  create  an  energy  committee  with  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  taken  from  many 
of  the  other  committees; 


Second.  The  select  committee  pro- 
posal to  create  an  energy  committee  with 
limited  energy  jurisdiction;  and 

Third.  The  so-called  Bingham  pro- 
posal to  continue  current  committee 
structure  and  consoUdating  additional 
energy  jurisdiction  in  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  amendments  to  House  Resolution 
549  will  be  offered  in  the  following  or- 
der: First.  Bingham,  then  Gramm  to 
Bingham.  Voting  will  occur  first  on 
Gramm,  then  Bingham,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instruction  if  such  motion 
is  offered  and  finally  on  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  549. 

During  the  hearing  on  the  resolution, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  heard  from 
many  Members  of  this  House  seeking  to 
have  certain  amendments  made  in  or- 
der. That  hearing  lasted  for  more  than 
5  hours.  The  three  major  approaches  to 
clarifying  energy  jurisdictions  have 
been  identified  in  the  select  committee, 
the  Bingham,  and  the  Gramm  proposals. 
The  rule  is  a  fair  one  which  allows  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  these  options. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlemam  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  has  ably 
described  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  brings  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  several  options  for 
the  House  to  consider  as  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a  new  energy  committee.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  select 
committee  come  with  a  recommendation 
that  all  energy  matters  be  under  one 
roof,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

There  are  at  least  five  options  to  be 
considered  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
as  to  what  will  constitute  the  new  energy 
committee.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
matter  here  today  so  that  the  issue  can 
be  fully  debated  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  9  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cleveland)  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  10.  the  proposed  rule  for 
H.  Res.  549  deserves  at  best  a  grade  7.  a 
grade  that  is  barely  passing. 

Nevertheless,  for  reasons  that  out- 
weigh the  limitations  of  the  rule.  I  be- 
lieve the  rule  should  be  adopted. 

Despite  its  deficiencies,  the  proposed 
rule  is  probably  the  best  we  can  get 
without  endangering  our  basic  objec- 
tive, the  establishment  of  a  standing 
committee  on  energy  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling the  House  to  address  energy  pol- 
icy in  a  coherent  way.  To  attempt  to 
defeat  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule  and  substitute  a  new  rule  could  be, 
in  this  particular  case,  coimterproduc- 
tive.  ITie  benefits  do  not  appear  to  be 
worth  the  potential  costs. 

The  rule  does  provide  a  measure  of 
clarity  and  order  to  tm  issue  that  is 
highly  controversial  and  very  complex. 
Members  will  be  able  to  choose  from 
among  four  quite  distinct  options  for 
dealing  with  energy  jurisdiction.  First  is 
the  committee  resolution,  which  is  House 
Resolution  549.  Then  there  is  the  Bing- 


ham substitute,  the  Gramm  substitute, 
and  what  we  have  called  the  Cleveland- 
Prenzel  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  fifth  option  which 
I  hope  the  House  will  not  follow.  The 
fifth  option  is  simply  that  we  do  nothing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present 
situation,  the  energy  problems  facing 
this  country  and,  indeed,  the  world,  such 
an  option,  a  do-nothing  option,  is  un- 
acceptable. However,  it  is  an  option. 

Now,  these  options  represent  a  broad 
range  of  choice  from  the  extremes  of 
the  do-nothing  and  the  do  everything, 
to  the  carefully  crafted  options  in  be- 
tween. The  principal  amendments  of- 
fered in  the  select  committee  markup 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Rules 
Committee  are  all  incorporated  in  one 
or  another  of  these  options.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  every  Member  who  has 
expressed  an  active  interest  in  energy 
jurisdiction  will  find  at  least  one  op- 
tion which  satisfies  his  or  her  major 
objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overriding  purpose 
of  the  rule  is  to  allow  the  House  to  decide 
how  best  to  organize  itself  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  a  problem  of  central  impor- 
tance to  every  American.  Tlie  procedures 
and  structures  by  which  energy  policy 
are  made  in  the  House  necessarily  infiu- 
ence  the  quality  of  that  policy.  When  the 
committee  system,  through  which  policy 
is  developed,  discourages  rationality  and 
coherence,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  sound  policy,  that  policy  must  suffer 
accordingly. 

This  is  precisely  the  situation  we  face 
today.  The  proliferation  of  committees 
and  subcommittees  which  consider  en- 
ergy policy,  and  the  fragmentation  of 
policymaking  among  these  units.  83  in 
all,  make  it  impossible  to  coordinate  and 
integrate  the  various  parts  of  energy 
policy  into  a  rational  whole. 

For  each  of  these  individual  parts  of 
energy  policy  there  is  a  different  com- 
mittee or  combination  of  committees 
responsible  for  legislation  and  oversight. 

Virtually  every  Member  of  this  body 
serves  on  a  committee  with  jurisdiction 
over  some  part  of  our  energy  policy.  But 
not  a  single  Member  serves  on  a  commit- 
tee which  can  pull  all  these  parts  to- 
gether, because  no  such  committee  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  your  attention 
particularly  because  in  my  last  state- 
ment I  said  that  no  committee  exists  to 
pull  this  all  together.  In  the  95th  Con- 
gress, we  remember  the  fact  that  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  had  to  appoint  a  special 
ad  hoc  committee  to  consider  overall  the 
very  important  energy  legislation  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
to  us.  There  was  no  single  committee 
that  could  handle  it. 

I  might  say  one  of  the  more  valuable 
witnesses  who  came  before  the  select 
committee  was  the  chairman  of  that 
ad  hoc  committee,  Mr.  Ashley,  who  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  the  impor- 
tance of  having  some  central  focus  for 
energy,  a  standing  Committee  on  Energy. 

Adoption  of  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
make  it  possible  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. The  rule,  in  effect,  asks  the  House 
to  choose  from  among  four  alternatives 


or,  as  I  said  earlier,  five  alternatives 
because,  of  course,  to  do  nothing  is  an 
option,  though  in  my  opinion  an  unac- 
ceptable one. 

Under  each  of  these  proposals,  a  single 
committee  becomes  primarily  but  not 
exclusively  responsible  for  energy  policy. 
Jurisdiction  under  all  the  options  is  pro- 
vided by  consolidation  of  existing  juris- 
diction, through  direct  transfers  to  the 
Energy  Committee,  and  by  sharing  juris- 
diction with  committees  wliich  now  exer- 
cise it.  Here  the  resemblance  stops.  Mem- 
bers must  decide  which  kind  of  commit- 
tee and  which  combination  of  jurisdic- 
tions makes  the  most  sense. 

First  of  all,  the  select  committee  reso- 
lution proposes  a  separate  Committee  on 
Energy  with  both  the  jurisdiction  and 
structure  to  enable  It  to  consider  all  sig- 
nificant energy  legislation.  But  it  does 
too  little  to  consoUdate  jurisdiction  and 
relies  too  heavily  on  joint  and  sequen- 
tial referrals. 

The  Bingham  substitute  does  not  es- 
tablish a  separate  Energy  Committee, 
nor  does  it  consolidate  any  significant 
jurisdiction.  Instead,  It  adds  to  an  al- 
ready overburdened  subcommittee  a 
great  deal  of  additional  jurisdiction  over 
energy  matters  it  does  not  now  consider. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  g«i- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
549)  to  establish  a  standing  Committee 
on  Energy. 

In  general,  I  oppose  rules  that  place 
strictures  on  the  House  working  its  will. 
However,  the  subject  matter  at  hand  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  debate  and 
amendment  on  the  House  fioor  without 
such  a  rule. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  demonstrated  a 
touch  of  genius  in  propounding  a  rule 
which,  while  closed  to  an  extent,  still 
provides  for  each  of  the  alternatives.  The 
rule  specifically  makes  In  order,  without 
permitting  substantive  amendments,  the 
committee  resolution  and  the  Bingham 
and  Gramm  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  substitutes.  What  is  not  specified,  but 
is  implicit  in  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions,  is  the  opportunity  to 
perfect  the  committee  resolution  with 
amendments  not  otherwise  in  order. 

The  Cleveland-Prenzel  substitute  will 
be  the  basis  of  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  Instructions.  This  substitute  sub- 
stantially improves  the  select  committee 
resolution  without  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  Bingham  and  Gramm  sub- 
stitutes. It  will  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  consolidating  jurisdic- 
tion including  nuclear  regulatory  policy 
and  energy  aspects  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which  are  not  included  in 
the  select  committee  proposal. 

The  extended  time  for  debate  provided 
in  the  rule  on  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
certainly  indicated  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  not  only  for  his  excellent 
work  on  the  select  committee  but  also 
for  his  support  of  the  Cleveland-Prenzel 


substitute  which  he  has  dcme  so  much 
to  shape. 

Tlie  Gramm  substitute  consolidates 
considerably  more  jurisdiction  than  nec- 
essary. No  less  than  nine  committees 
would  lose  substantial  portions  of  their 
jurisdiction  under  this  plan.  But  its 
principal  sponsor  has  described  it  as  "ex- 
treme" and  has  been  candid  enough  to 
admit  he  prefers  the  Bingham  substitute. 
Thus,  we  cannot  consider  the  Gramm 
substitute  to  be  one  of  the  more  serious 
opUoas. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Cleveland-Pren- 
zel substitute  wliich  will  be  offered  under 
a  recommittal  motion.  This  attempts  to 
achieve  a  balance  that  is  missing  in  the 
other  alternatives.  It  strengthens  the  se- 
lect committee  resolution  by  adding  ju- 
risdiction over  nuclear  regulatory  policy, 
energy  resources  cm  the  Outer  Contin- 
ental Shelf,  and  energy  resources  on  the 
pubhc  lands.  Thus,  it  consoUdates  what 
is  essential  and  shares  remaining  energy 
jurisdiction  with  other  committees.  And 
it  does  not  do  violence  to  the  committee 
system.  It  centers  responsibility  in  one 
committee,  but  retains  the  ability  of 
other  cominittees  to  contribute. 
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More  than  any  other  option,  the  Cleve- 
land-Prenzel sul>stitute  reflects  the  con- 
sensus of  the  select  committee  members, 
the  objectives  of  most  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  select  committee  at  our  hear- 
ings, and  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  who  responded  to  the  com- 
mittee's surveys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  business  as  usual  In  dealing 
with  energy.  The  energy  problem  today 
resembles  the  space  contest  of  21  years 
ago.  Part  of  our  response  to  that  spfice 
contest  with  the  Russians  was  to  create 
a  new  cmnmittee,  the  Ccxmnittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  which  could  con- 
centrate attention  on  a  complex  issue 
which  crossed  ccxnmlttee  jurisdictional 
lines.  We  all  know  that  UHnmlttee  suc- 
ceeded in  its  efforts.  The  organizational 
change  produced  positive  results. 

Today's  energy  crisis  is  infinity  more 
dangerous.  Today's  jumble  of  conflicting 
and  duplicating  responsibilities  is  far 
more  confusing  and  limiting.  Today's 
need  for  organizational  change  to  enable 
the  House  to  mobilize  its  experimce  and 
its  will  is  more  pressing  than  ever. 

Th&t  change  is  not  likely  to  result  sim- 
ply from  more  of  the  same — which  is 
what  we  are  likely  to  get — when  the  prin- 
cipal actors  In  an  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance are  all  in  agreement. 

I  do  not  believe  the  rest  of  our  col- 
leagues will  go  along.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  House  Is  omtent  with  its  han- 
dling of  energy  iH-oblems,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  people  we  represent  are  not. 
For  this  reason  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  when  we  have  general  debate 
on  this  matter  next  week,  I  urge  the 
Members'  serious  cmsideration  of  and 
support  for  the  Cleveland-Prenzel 
substitute. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCoRiucK) . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose the  rule  as  it  is  drafted  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it.  My  oppositioo 
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jurisdiction,  you  have  got  to  take  it  away 
from  somebody  else.  So  what  my  amend- 
ment did  is  it  simply  showed  what  the 
Patterson  amendment,  if  carried  out  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  would  do. 

Second,  I  think  it  was  very  serious, 
if  one  looked  at  what  the  amendment 
did  in  terms  of  the  coalition  to  support 
the  Bingham  substitute. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  appreciate 
them,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  going  to  present  a 
good  case  for  his  proposal,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  is  really  going  to  take  it 
seriously,  and  I  doubt  if  he  does. 

Accordingly,  I  go  back  to  what  I  said 
before,  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  not  really  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  serious  issues  be- 
fore us  as  far  as  energy  production  is 
concerned,  except  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  submit  that  some  of  these  is- 
sues will  be  burled  so  deeply  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Graum)  that  they  would  be  com- 
pletely submerged,  as  far  as  the  general 
nature  of  the  debate  is  concerned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MnnsH) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  yield  30  additional 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington   (Mr.   McCORMACK). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  will  not  make  an  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  rule,  but  I  will  vote 
against  it  as  a  protest  against  a  closed 
rule  that  deprives  the  Members  of  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  critically  important 
issues  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
importance  of  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Qotllkn)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  our  energy  problem  is  severe. 
We  all  know  that  we  must  do  something 
to  solve  this  problem  and  make  this  Na- 
tion self-sufBcient  energywise.  Any  step 
in  that  direction  is  a  good  move.  Since 
this  is  almost  an  open  rule,  it  gives  the 
Members  of  this  House  an  opportunity 
to  choose  the  right  alternative,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Prenzel)  . 
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on  Committees,  in  his  support  for  a  sub- 
stitute which  he  and  I  intend  to  offer  as 
a  motion  to  recommit,  as  provided  in  the 
rule.  The  wording  of  the  rule,  which  al- 
lows 30  minutes  of  debate  on  that  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  is  the  only  reason  for 
my  support.  Otherwise  I  find  the  rule 
deficient  in  its  restrictiveness. 

As  to  the  proposals,  the  select  commit- 
tee's resolution  (H.  Res.  549)  really  does 
not  accomplish  anything.  It  does  not 
eliminate  any  committees.  It  simply  takes 
an  existing  subcommittee  and  makes  it 
a  standing  committee,  leaving  us  with 
the  status  quo.  Only  a  cosmetic  change 
is  achieved. 

The  Gramm  amendment  is  a  radical 
recommendation  which  sweeps  all  en- 
ergy jurisdiction,  gutting  a  number  of 
our  committees,  into  one  new  Energy 
Committee.  The  Bingham  amendment, 
which  is  also  a  substitute,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, too  much  like  the  original  proposal 
of  the  select  committee  and  does  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  measure  of  reform 

Finally,  the  Cleveland-Frenzel  motion 
to  recommit  will  provide  what  we  hope 
Members  will  view  as  a  middle  way 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Prenzel)  . 
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Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule,  but  I  must  say,  with 
some  reluctance.  I  share  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack) 
that,  because  of  the  restrictive  nature  of 
the  rule,  the  House  will  not  have  the  full 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  through  the 
examination  of  a  variety  of  amendments. 
Yes,  we  have  a  few  opportunities  avail- 
able to  us.  However,  the  way  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Rules  has  restricted  those 
opportunities,  there  is,  I  think,  less  than 
a  50-percent  chance  that  the  House  will 
develop  a  rational  policy  for  a  committee 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cleveland),  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Select  Committee 


D  1620 
Mr.   PRENZEL.   I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tfennessee  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  the  House  will 
try  a  middle  way.  That  is,  we  wUl  create 
a  new  committee  which  will  handle  en- 
ergy and  be  in  charge  of  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy.  It  will  take  the  juris- 
diction held  by  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  add  to 
that  the  jurisdiction  currently  and  for- 
merly held  by  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Committee,  and  will  transfer  nu- 
clear jurisdiction  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  However, 
our  substitute,  our  motion  to  recommit, 
will  leave  the  environmental  aspects  of 
nuclear  energy  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  We  will  not  tamper  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  That,  in  our  proposal, 
will  still  exercise  jurisdiction  over  energy 
research  and  development.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion remains  unchanged  and  we  hope 
that  the  committee  will  continue  to  fur- 
nish leadership  in  that  area. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  compre- 
hensive Energy  Committee  proposed  by 
us  will  have  at  least  secondary  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  committee's  work,  as  It 
will  over  other  committees  which  retain 
energy  jurisdiction.  Under  our  proposal 
there  will  be  a  comprehensive  look  at 
energy  policies  by  one  committee  without 
stripping  other  committees  with  exist- 
ing expertise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  rule  will  be 
adopted.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Patterson),  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee. 
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Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  and  wish  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  way  it  was 
drafted  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  particular.  Whenever  this  House  tries 
to  put  itself  in  order  and  tries  to  revise 
and  exchange  jurisdictions,  it  becomes, 
as  I  have  found  in  the  last  10  months, 
a  very  sensitive  issue.  However,  there 
are  times  when  we  must  rise  above  the 
personal  nature  of  our  needs  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  rise  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  allows  a  full  and 
orderly  debate  of  the  real  issues  con- 
cerned in  whether  the  House  needs  an 
Energy  Committee  and  what  kind  of  a 
committee  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  today 
is  the  only  industrialized  Nation  in  the 
world  that  does  not  have  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  which  certainly  con- 
tributes rather  drastically  to  our  infla- 
tion problems  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  point  of  fact,  Amer- 
ica's energy  crisis  is  a  poUtical  crisis. 
That  crisis  concerns  the  willingness  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  reorganize 
themselves  in  the  national  interest  in- 
stead of  in  selfish  interest. 

In  the  House  today  there  are  83  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  that  have 
some  form  of  energy  jurisdiction,  either 
by  absolute  grant  or  by  grab.  In  a  situa- 
tion of  scarcity  of  energy,  this  defusion 
of  power  and  lack  of  centralized  respon- 
sibility is  contributing  to  institutional 
chaos.  If  we  do  not  resolve  this  problem, 
if  we  do  not  get  our  act  in  order  then 
certainly  America  cannot  get  this  House 
in  order.  Whatever  else  decentralization 
means  it  does  not  mean  eCQciency.  When 
everybody  is  in  charge,  in  fact  nobody 
is  in  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  must  make  its 
proper  contribution  to  national  energy 
policy,  must  explain  its  contribution  to 
the  Nation,  must  respond  quickly  to  the 
new  problems  we  face  and  must  oversee 
effectively  the  administration  of  the  laws 
that  it  passes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rule  we  are 
given  4  options.  "Those  options  were 
rather  well  explained  previously  by  pre- 
vious speakers.  House  Resolution  549, 
the  select  committee  proposal,  reported 
on  a  vote  of  11  to  4,  creates  a  standing 
Committee  on  Energy  with  jurisdiction 
largely  taken  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with 
additional  jurisdiction  from  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Science  and  Technology.  It  assigns  to 
this  new  committee  new  words  not  pres- 
ently existing  in  any  jurisdictional  grant 
to  any  committee.  First  of  aU,  over  na- 
tional energy  policy  generally,  and  sec- 
ond, additional  language  providing  for 
jurisdiction  over  regulation,  conserva- 
tion, production,  marketing  and  supply 
of  commercial  energy  sources,  all  energy 
sources.  This  proposal  represents  the 
culmination  of  6  weeks  of  public  hear- 
ings, several  weeks  of  negotiation  with 
committee  staff  and  committee  chair- 
men and  3  days  of  open  markup  in  our 
select  comriiittee,  at  which  time  we  re- 
solved many  emotionally  charged  issues. 


Mr.  Speaker,  c«ie  reporter  described 
these  efforts  as  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  art  ot  the  possible  is  still  possible 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bingham  substitute, 
which  has  been  explained,  in  essence, 
turns  what  is  now  a  double  committee — 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee — into  a  triple  committee  and 
what  is  now  one  subcommittee,  into  a 
double  subcommittee. 

"The  Gramm  amendment  gives  you  ev- 
erything you  always  wanted  to  put  into 
energy  and  more,  and  if  it  is  offered  it 
will  at  least  give  the  House  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will.  Then  we  see  that 
the  minority  has  presented  or  is  pre- 
paring a  recommital  motion  with  in- 
structions which  hits  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  and  the  demise  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  makes  the  reorganiza- 
tion effective  next  January  3  rather  than 
at  any  time  before  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 549.  I  think  it  is  a  promising  first 
step  toward  an  energy  committee,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  future  that  will  have  sufiB- 
cient  jurisdiction  immediately  upon  its 
creation  to  do  a  job  for  this  country  but 
will  preserve  environmental  checks  and 
balances  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  think  this  is  the 
best  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  event,  the  four  al- 
ternatives allowed  by  this  rule  will  per- 
mit all  Members  of  this  House  a  full 
range  of  choices,  of  doing  nothing,  to  do- 
ing something,  with  regard  to  energy. 
The  shape  of  the  vital  energy  legislative 
process  for  the  future  depends  on  our  ac- 
tion and  on  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  our  support  for 
the  rule,  and  in  the  days  ahead  when  we 
enact  legislation  establishing  an  energy 
committee,  our  action,  our  action  then 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  this  great  institution  can  set 
aside  political  greed  in  favor  of  national 
need  and  come  down  on  the  side  of  this 
great  Nation,  these  great  people  and 
their  great  future. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONCURRENT  REFERRAL  OF  H.R. 
6763  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  H.R. 
6763,  which  was  referred  only  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  be  concurrently  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means, 
because  of  tax  provisions  which  are  in 
that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  3824. 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  HOUS- 
ING FINANCE  AGENCY  REVENUE 
BONDS 

Mr.  DELLUMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3824)  'An  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govem- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  to  authorize  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  to  delegate  its  author- 
ity to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  undertak- 
ings in  the  area  of  housing  to  any 
housing  finance  agency  established  by  it 
and  to  provide  that  payments  of  such 
bonds  may  be  made  without  further  ap- 
proval": 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  96-830) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3824).  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  to  authorize  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  delegate  Its  au- 
thority to  Issue  revenue  bonds  for  under- 
takings In  the  area  of  housing  to  any  hous- 
ing finance  agency  established  by  it  and  to 
provide  that  pajrments  of  such  bonds  may 
be  made  without  further  approval,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  strike  out  lines  4  through  14  on 
page  2  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'■(g)(1)  The  Council  may  delegate  to  any 
housing  finance  agency  established  by  it 
(Whether  established  before  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection) 
the  authority  of  the  Council  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  issue  revenue  bonds,  notes,  and 
other  obUgations  to  borrow  money  to  finance 
or  assist  in  the  financing  of  undertakings  in 
the  area  of  primarily  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing.  The  Council  shall  define  for 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  what 
undertakings  shall  constitute  undertakings 
In  the  area  of  primarily  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  Any  such  housing  finance 
agency  may  exercise  authority  delegated  to  It 
by  the  Council  as  described  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  ( whether  such  dele- 
gation is  made  before  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection)  only  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Ronald  V.  Deixttms. 

Walter  E.  Pauntbot, 

Stewart  B.  McKinnet, 
Manageri  on  the  Part  of  the  HouM. 

ToM  Eacleton, 

CarlIxvin. 

Abraham  RiBicofr. 

Chas  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 

TED  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  ESplanatort  Statement  of  the 
Commtttee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  Mid 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3824)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Oovernment  and  Oovemmental  Re- 
organization Act  to  authorize  the  CouncU  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  delegate  its  au- 
thority to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  under- 
takings in  the  area  of  housing  to  any  housing 
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Re  NALD  V.   DlXLUlfS, 
W.  iLTER  E.  PAtTNTKOT, 

St  cwart  B.  McKinnet, 
Maruigi  ts  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tc  If  Eagletok , 
Cau.  Levin, 
Aelaham  RnncoFT, 
CiAS.  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Ti )  Stevens, 
iianage\a  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
K.  LOWENSTEIN 


asked  and  was  given 

address   the   House   for 

to  revise  and  extend  his 

include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 

share  in  my  sorrow  in 

violent   and   untimely 

dear  friend  and  former 

Lowenstein.  This  shock- 

I  aken  from  us  a  truly  great 

nan  who  firmly  believed 

can  make  a  difference 

^/stem  can  work. 
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lis  life,  both  in  academics 
Al  Lowenstein  attracted 
followers  of  all  ages.  He 


was  active  In  many  causes.  As  a  student 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  1940's,  he  was  a  leader  In  the  early 
days  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  While 
at  Yale  earning  a  law  degree,  it  is  said 
he  called  so  many  people  aroimd  the 
country  in  search  of  support  for  his 
causes  that  New  Haven  telephone  opera- 
tors knew  his  number  from  memory.  As 
a  young  lawyer,  he  worked  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  championed  independence 
for  Southwest  Africa,  now  Namibia,  at 
the  United  Nations.  He  once  smuggled  a 
Southwest  African  dissident  out  of  that 
country  in  the  tnmk  of  his  car.  He  gen- 
erally is  credited  with  being  a  leading 
force  in  turning  sentiment  in  this  coim- 
try  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  March  15  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  contains  an  article  on  Allard 
Lowenstein,  written  by  former  Navy  Un- 
dersecretary R.  James  Woolsey.  I  offer 
it  now  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing personally  this  very  special  man: 
He  Made  a  Difference 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 
Of  the  Innumerable  people  who  knew  Al 
Lowenstein,  and  who  were  weeping  Friday 
night  when  we  learned  he  had  been  shot 
and  killed  in  New  York,  I  was  far  from  the 
closest  confidant.  I  was  Just  one  of  many 
who,  with  some  reason,  called  themselves  "a 
friend  of  Al's"— one  member  of  that  small 
army  whose  lives  he  had  changed. 

I  remember  how  sleepy  a  place  Stanford 
was,  politically,  when  he  arrived  there  as  an 
associate  dean  during  my  sophomore  year, 
nearly  two  decades  ago.  It  was  clear  from 
the  first  time  you  met  him  that  he  couldn't 
be  pigeonholed.  One  day  he  would  be  de- 
feating a  South  African  official  in  a  debate 
on  apartheid,  with  devastating  logic  and 
quick  wit.  The  next  day  the  head  of  an 
Eastern  European  government-in-exlle 
would  be  telling  a  conference  of  astonished 
campus  conservatives  that  Al  Lowenstein 
was  the  most  effective  exponent  of  com- 
miinism  in  America.  A  Uberal  In  the  finest 
sense  of  that  tradition,  he  was  both  color- 
blind and  a  patriot.  He  fought  racism,  not 
racists — the  latter,  he  always  thought,  might 
be  converted.  He  fought  the  abuse  of 
American  power,  not  America.  He  wore  that 
American  flag  lapel  pin  in  later  years  with 
pride. 

His  targets  among  the  students  were  the 
bright-eyed  Midwestern  WASPs,  the  Jocks, 
the  serious  engineers,  the  people  like  mei 
who  normally  would  never  have  thought 
of  getting  Involved  in  politics,  civil  rights 
or  any  of  his  other  passions.  He  went  where 
they  were — the  fraternity  houses,  the  gyms 
(he  was  a  superb  wrestler),  the  rellglous- 
group  meetings.  His  message  was  always  the 
same,  whatever  the  particular  Issue  that 
fired  him  up  that  month:  you  can  make  a 
difference,  make  the  system  work,  get  out- 
side yourself,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done. 

He  had  no  Instinct  for  the  Jugular,  a  trait 
that  probably  doomed  his  own  political  ca- 
reer. He  was  never  really  comfortable  or 
h^py  working  to  promote  himself  during 
his  own  congressional  campaigns,  and  he 
was  never  as  good  at  that  as  he  was  at  mo- 
bilizing those  armies  of  college  kids  behind 
some  larger  cause,  such  as  racial  Justice. 

The  political  cliche,  "Don't  get  mad,  get 
even,"  was  entirely  alien  to  him — he  always 
allowed  for  the  possibility  of  redemption. 
He'd  come  back  again  and  again.  If  you  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  foreign  policy,  he'd  get 
you  Involved  with  civil  rights.  If  not  this 
month,  next. 

After  a  few  years,  when  you  got  married 
and  went  to  graduate  school  or  started  work. 


he  didn't  reaUy  expect  you  to  make  the  grand 
sacrifices  of  time  needed  to  go  organize  voter 
registration  drives  and  the  like  with  him,  but 
hed  still  call  or  write  now  and  then.  His 
records    of    telephone    numbers    and    ad- 
dresses—like  his   day-to-day   schedule  and 
plans — were  always  hopelessly  chaotic  and 
out  of  date,  so  you  were  forever  getting  post 
cards  maUed  on  his  last  trip  to  South  Africa 
four  months  late,  forwarded  three  times  Oc- 
casionally, you'd  still  get  a  call  at  some  odd 
time  of  night  from  yet  another  college  soph- 
omore, 15  years  your  Junior,  who  was  doing 
what  you  once  did— attempting  the  impos- 
sible  task   of  coordinating  Al's  travel  and 
meetings.  The  kid  had  Just  been  told  to  call 
you  and  ask  you  if  you  could  pick  Al  up  at 
the  airport  In  half  an  hour  and  take  him  to 
so-and-so's  apartment.  As  you  drove  to  the 
airport  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  you'd 
wonder  if  you  weren't  too  old  for  all  this. 
But  the  20  minutes  In  the  car  with  him  were 
always  worth  It.  Listening  to  him  describe  his 
newest   cause   and  his   next   moves — which 
were  eternally  changing  and  which  he  shared 
with  everyone — you  got  a  whiff  of  deUcIous 
nostalgia  for  the  time  years  ago  when  you 
and  he  had  slain  that  season's  dragon  to- 
gether.  And   even   when   his   newest  effort 
sounded  outlandish  or  absolutely  hopeless, 
you  remembered  ruefully  how  you  had  told 
him  knowingly  In  the  fall  of  1967  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  use  a  presidential 
candidacy  by  an  unknown  senator  to  defeat 
a  sitting   president  and   turn   the  country 
against  the  Vietnam  War. 

As  the  generations  of  college  sophomores 
passed  through  his  tutelage  and  he  entered 
middle  age.  It  began  to  become  apparent 
what  he  was — not  the  politician,  lawyer,  aca- 
demic or  author  he  sometimes  tried  to  be, 
but  a  peripatetic  one-man  school  for  several 
generations  of  Americans.  The  examples  In 
his  course  varied  constantly.  Some  were  well 
chosen,  some  not.  But  the  underlying  lesson 
plan  had  only  two  main  themes,  always  the 
same:  First,  that  this  crazy  lovable  country 
can  work,  but  it's  up  to  you.  Second,  the  les- 
son Learned  Hand  said  that  mankind  "has 
never  learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgotten; 
that  there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the  least 
shall  be  heard  and  considered  side  by  side 
with  the  greatest." 
Ooodbye,  Al.  And  thanks. 
We'll  take  it  from  here. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sad- 
ly take  this  time  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
mourning  the  shocking  death  of  Allard 
K.  Lowenstein,  a  former  colleague  of 
many  of  us  in  this  House  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  people  everywhere. 

It  is  even  more  tragic  to  think  that  Al 
Lowenstein,  who  believed  so  intensely  in 
the  rationality  of  his  fellow  human  be- 
ings, should  have  been  struck  down  by 
an  act  so  irrational. 

I  first  met  Al  Lowenstein  in  1955,  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  late 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  like  so  many 
others,  I  saw  Al  from  time  to  time  and 
always  admired  the  enthitsiafm  he 
brought  to  any  cause  or  concern  which 
he  championed. 

Al  Lowenstein's  life  exemplified  those 
traits  of  character  and  personality  that 
have  been  the  hallmarks  of  free  men 
and  women  throughout  history. 

Al  warred  against  injustice,  no  matter 
where  it  might  be  or  under  what  guise  it 
lay.  He  was  that  rare  person  whose  cour- 
age matched  his  conviction. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  the  first  nor  will 
I  be  the  last  person  to  say  of  Al  Lowen- 
stein that  he  was  a  man  of  whom  it  can 
truly  be  asserted,  "He  made  a  dif- 
ference." 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  Allard  Lowenstein  last 
Friday  night  has  left  the  people  whose 
lives  he  touched  deeply  shocked  and 
saddened. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  a  man  who  gave 
freely  of  himself,  for  people  and  for 
Ideals.  His  fervent  beliefs  subjugated  his 
personal  life,  and  he  was  truly  a  man  of 
the  people. 

My  friend  not  only  cared  deeply  about 
this  country  and  its  people;  his  com- 
mitment to  humanity  transcended  na- 
tional bounds.  He  was  an  outspoken  op- 
ponent of  injustice  wherever  he  saw  it. 

Al's  struggle  for  justice  was  unending. 
Though  he  encountered  numerous  set- 
backs along  the  way,  his  ideals  were 
never  compromised,  and  he  never 
stopped  trying.  The  civil  rights  struggle 
continues.  The  Vietnam  war  did  not  end 
in  1968  with  Al's  successful  move  to  oust 
President  Johnson.  Elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1969,  Al  lost  his  coveted  House 
seat  through  redlstrlcting,  and  was  to 
suffer  many  subsequent  political  defeats. 
But  Al  Lowenstein  never  succumbed  to 
adversity. 

I  saw  Al's  life  as  an  ongoing  campaign 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  through 
peaceful  means.  During  the  Vietnam  war, 
Lowenstein  was  the  liberal  voice  of  rea- 
son to  thousands  of  young  people.  He 
preached  and  believed  that  by  working 
within  the  system,  It  was  possible  to 
achieve  social,  moral,  and  political 
change.  Al  taught  several  generations  of 
college  students  how  to  fiex  their  politi- 
cal muscles,  and  he  made  them  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  He  instilled  a  sense 
of  purpose,  and  showed  the  apathetic 
how,  and  why,  to  care. 

My  friend  Al  Lowenstein  will  be  sorely 
missed.  He  has,  however,  left  a  legacy 
behind.  The  thousands  he  Inspired,  who 
share  his  passion  for  justice  and  free- 
dom, will  carry  on  his  work  for  him.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Honorable  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  the 
subject  of  my  1-minute  speech  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SYNTHETIC  FUELS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  bUls 

(H.R.  5475  and  S.  2712)  were  introduced 

in  Congress  during  1948  to  clear  the  way 

for  plant  construction  initiating  a  syn- 
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thetlc  fuels  industry,  but  the  session  was 
adjourned  before  their  passage  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  hoped  that  similar  legislation 
will  be  submitted  to  the  new  Congress 
and  that  favorable  action  can  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  date,  for  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and  agri- 
cultural products  offer  an  assured  supply 
for  hundreds  of  years  from  known  re- 
sources within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States — self-sufiBciency  in  peace  or  war. 

Under  the  Sjmthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  directed  to 
supply  the  scientific,  engineering,  and 
economic  information  required  for  t^e 
establishment  of  a  new  American  indus- 
try— an  industry  based  on  the  conver- 
sion to  oil  of  such  materials  as  coal,  oil 
shale,  and  {igricultural  products,  all 
abundanUy  available  within  the  United 
States.  To  obtain  this  information,  the 
Bureau  was  authorized  to  conduct  lab- 
oratory research  and  development,  and 
to  build  and  operate  demcmstration 
plants. 

Progress  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  1948  toward  the  development  of  In- 
dustrial methods  for  producing  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  is  summarized  as  fel- 
lows: 

I  From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Sept.  12,  1948] 
A  New  American  iNDtiSTRT 

The  United  States  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
profound  chemical  revolution.  The  next 
ten  years  or  fifteen  will  see  the  rise  of  a 
massive  new  Industry  which  will  free  us 
from  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 
Oasoline  will  be  produced  from  coal,  air  and 
water  on  a  scale  so  huge  that  it  wUI  dwarf 
even  the  giant  synthetic  rubber  industry 
bom  in  desperation  during  World  War  n. 

On.  f^OM  Coal:  DEitoNsxsATiON  Plants, 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

As  the  calendar  year  ended,  two  Coal-to- 
Oll  Demonstration  Plants — the  first  tmlts 
larger  than  pUot  plants  In  the  United 
States — were  under  construction  at  Louisi- 
ana, Kfo.,  less  than  100  miles  above  St.  Louis 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

There,  on  the  site  of  a  wartime  synthetic 
ammonia  works,  made  available  by  the  Office 
of  the  Quartermaster  Oeneral  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  first  of  these  two 
plants  for  converting  coal  Into  liquid  fuels 
was  essentially  complete  and  ready  for  op- 
eration. This,  the  Hydrogenatlon  Denaon- 
stratlon  Plant,  Is  a  200-  to  300-barrel-per- 
day  unit  built  imder  contract  with  Bechtel 
Corp.  Earty  In  1948,  a  contract  was  let  to 
Koppers  Ck>.,  Inc.,  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  second  plant  at  this  site. 
This,  the  Oas-Synthesls  Demonstration 
Plant,  is  a  100-barrel-per-day  unit  that  will 
gasify  pulverized  coal  with  oxygen  and  su- 
perheated steam,  purify  the  gas,  and  convert 
it  to  liquid  fuels  by  a  modified  Flscher- 
Tropsch-syn thesis'  process. 

The  C!oal-HydrogenatIon  DemcMutratlon 
Plant  was  designed  for  operation  at  pres- 
sures up  to  10,000  potmds  per  square  inch 
In  two  major  steps:  (1)  Liquid-phase  hydro- 
genatlon, which  accomplishes  liquefaction 
of  coal;  and  (2)  vapor-phaae  hydrogenatlon, 
which  converts  the  liquefied  coal  to  gaso- 
line and  byproducts.  Depending  on  the  coal 
and  catalyst  used,  the  output  of  the  plant 
will  range  from  200  to  300  barrels  dally. 

Chemically,  crude  petroleiun  contains 
about  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  does  coal. 
Thus,  to  convert  coal  to  finished  gasoline, 
hydrogen  is  added  to  the  coal  catalytlcally 
under  the  proper  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure. 


SPEAKER  THOMAS  P.  OTHEILIj.  JR 
AWARDED         UNIVERSmr         OP 
NOTRE  DAME'S  LAETARE  MEDAL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  includes  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  report  to  my  coUeacuee 
that  the  University  of  Notre  Dame's 
Laetare  Medal  will  be  awarded  this  year 
to  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Speaker  O'Neill  thus  becomes  the  first 
active  Member  of  Congress  to  receive 
this  award,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the 
most  singular  honor  bestowed  on  Amer- 
icans of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Speaker  that  led  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  to  honor  him 
with  the  Laetare  Medal.  But  permit  me 
to  quote  the  Reverend  M.  Hesburgh, 
C.S.C.,  the  distinguished  president  of 
Notre  Dame,  who  said  this  of  our  be- 
loved Speaker: 

Speaker  O'Neal  is  a  man  whose  personal 
integrity  and  practical  wisdom  have  won  the 
affection  of  his  constituents  and  colleagues 
over  more  than  four  decades  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  has  acted  with  uncommon  states- 
manship, and,  when  the  time  called  for  it, 
with  political  courage  as  a  master  of  the 
legislative  process. 

We  in  the  House  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
Speaker  CNeull  know  how  accurate 
Father  Hesburgh's  comments  are. 

By  honoring  our  Speaker,  Notre  Dame 
honors  Itself,  honors  all  American 
Roman  Catholics  and,  of  course,  honors 
all  of  us  who  serve  in  this  House  with 
Speaker  O'Neu-l. 

In  receiving  this  award.  Speaker 
O'Neill,  who  also  holds  a  1977  honorary 
degree  from  Notre  Dame,  joins  other 
Laetare  Medal  winners  from  the  Na- 
tion's political  leadership,  including  the 
first  Catholic  Presidential  candidate.  Al 
Smith  (1929),  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (1961),  and  former  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (1977). 

Mr,  Speaker,  other  Laetare  Medal  re- 
cipients include  actress  Helen  Hayes; 
Dorothy  Day,  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  Movement;  Oeorge  Meany,  and 
Associate  Justice  William  J.  Brennan, 
Jr. 

THELATTABE  MKOAL 

The  medal  is  the  American  counter- 
part of  the  "Golden  Rose,"  a  papal 
honor  antedating  the  11th  century.  The 
name  of  the  recipient  is  announced  each 
year  on  Laetare  Sunday,  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent  and  an  occasion  of  joy 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  the  Laetare 
Medal  was  conceived  in  1883  by  Prof. 
James  Edwards.  His  proposal  met  with 
the  Immediate  approval  of  the  Reverend 
Edwao^  F,  Sorln,  C.S.C,  founder  and 
first  president  of  Notre  Dame,  amd  the 
Reverend  Thomas  E.  Walsh.  C.S.C.,  then 
president  of  the  university.  Through  the 
years  the  recipients  of  the  Laetare 
Medal  have  been  selected  by  a  commit- 
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I  onohue,   founder   of    the 

Daly,  theatrical  producer. 
Sai  llier,  novelist. 
W  lUiam  Starke  Rosencrans, 

Ad  lis  Emmet,  physician. 
E<  [ward  Howard,  Jurist. 
Gw^ndolin   Caldwell,   philan- 

drelghton,  philanthropist. 
Bi  lurke  Cockran,  orator. 
BenJ  unin  Murphy,  surgeon. 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  lawyer. 
Kerens,  diplomat. 
B.     Pltzpatrick,    pbilan- 

<  lulnlan,  physician. 
Eleanor  Conway,  Journal- 

M  }naghan,  economist, 
lleman    (Christian   Reid) 

F  -ancls  Egan,  author  and 

Repl  er,  author. 

Mulry,  philanthropist. 
Herberman,    edltor-ln- 
CathoAc  Encyclopedia. 

Douglas  White,  jurist  and 

United  SUtes. 
lid>rrick,  philanthropist. 
Jow  ph  Walsh,  physician  and 


Siepherd  Benson,  admiral 
>perations. 
,  lawyer. 
Auval,  philanthropist. 
1  rancis  Flick,  physician. 
h  ourse.  artist. 
Patrick  Nelll,  economist. 
Smith,  lawyer. 
Maglnnis,   architect. 
Zahm,  scientist. 
Na4h  Hurley,  businessman, 
lin,  actress. 
John^n  Spauldlng,  lawyer. 


1929 :  Alfred  Emmanuel  Smith,  statesman. 

1930:  Frederick   Philip  Kenkel,  publicist. 

IMM :  James  J.  Fhelan,  businessman. 

1»3:j:  Stephen  J.  Maher,  physician. 

1933 :  John  McCormack,  artist. 

1934:  Genevieve  Qarvan  Brady,  philan- 
thropist. 

1935:  Francis  Hamilton  Spearman, 
novelist. 

1936 :  Richard  Reid,  lawyer  and  Journalist. 

1937:  Jeremiah  Denis  M.  Ford,  scholar. 

1938:   Irvln  WUliam  AbeU,  surgeon. 

1939:  Josephine  Van  Dyke  Brownson, 
catecblst. 

1940:  General  Hugh  Aloyslus  Drum, 
soldier. 

1941:  William  Thomas  Walsb,  Journalist 
and  author. 

1942:  Helen  Constance  White,  author  and 
teacher. 

1943:  Thomas  Francis  Woodlock,  editor. 

1944:  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck,  Journalist. 

1945:  G.  Howland  Shaw,  diplomat. 

1946:  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  historian  and 
diplomat. 

1947:  William  G.  Bruce,  publisher  and 
civic  leader. 

1948:  Frank  C.  Walker,  Postmaster  General 
and  civic  leader. 

1949 :  Irene  Dunne,  actress. 

1950:  General  Joseph  L.  Collins,  soldier. 

1951:  John  Henry  Phelan,  philanthropist. 

1952:  Thomas  E.  Murray,  member,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

1953:  I.  A.  O'Shaugbnessy,  philanthropist. 

1954:  Jefferson  Caffery,  diplomat. 

1955 :  George  Meany,  labor  leader. 

1956:  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  soldier. 

1957:  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  diplomat. 

1958:  Frank  M.  Folsom,  industrialist. 

1959:    Robert  D.   Murphy,   diplomat. 

1960:  George  N.  Shuster,  educator. 

1961:  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

1962:  Francis  J.  Braceland,  M.D.,  psychia- 
trist. 

1963:  Admiral  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr., 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

1964:  Phyllis  McGinley,  poet. 

1965:  Frederick  D.  Rossini,  scientist. 

1966:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Crowley, 
founders  of  The  Christian  Family  Move- 
ment. 

X967:  J.  Peter  Grace,  industrialist. 

1968:  Sargent  Shriver,  diplomat. 

1969:  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  jurist  and 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

1970:  Dr.  WUliam  B.  Walsh,  physician. 

1971:  Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic,  and  Jean 
Kerr,  author. 

1972 :  Dorothy  Day,  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  Movement,  journalist  and  author. 

1973:   Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  author. 

1974:  James  A.  Parley,  business  executive 
and  former  Postmaster  General. 

1975:  Sister  Ann  Ida  GanncHi,  B.V.M., 
educator. 

1^76:  Paul  Horgan.  author. 

1977:  Mike  Mansfield,  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator. 

1978:  Msgr.  John  Tracy  Ellis,  historian. 

1979 :  Helen  Hayes,  actress. 

1980:  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  CNeUl,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THE  CRlmlA 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  quote  from 
the  Laetare  Medal  citation  presented  to 
Gen.  William  Starke  Rosecrans  in  1896. 
These  words  sum  up  the  exacting  criteria 
employed  by  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  awarding  the  Laetare  Medal: 

The  Laetare  Medal  has  been  worn  only  by 
men  and  women  whose  genius  has  ennobled 
the  arts  and  sciences,  illustrated  the  ideals 
of  the  Church,  and  enriched  the  heritage  of 
humanity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  characterize 
the  recipient  of  the  1980  Laetare  Medal, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
awarding  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  Laetare  Medal  to  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET  WITH  THE 
SLUSH  FUND 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proposes 
that  we  balance  the  budget  and  fight  in- 
flation by  adding  to  the  already  unbear- 
able tax  burden  Americans  are  now  un- 
der. 

But  I  have  another  suggestion  that 
perhaps  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  have  not 
considered. 

Several  nights  ago,  CBS  News  revealed 
that  President  Carter  has,  at  his  dis- 
posal, $24  billion  in  election-year  grants 
and  aid  to  dispense  with  across  this 
Nation.  This  includes  $2  billion  in  De- 
partment of  Transportation  fimds,  $400 
million  in  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  $22  billion  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

And  if  anyone  has  any  doubt  where 
and  how  this  slush  fund  has  been  dis- 
pensed— or  will  be  in  the  future — ^just 
take  a  look  at  the  calendar  of  Presiden- 
tial primaries,  including  today  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  under  the 
control  of  the  Democratic  majority,  has 
caused  the  unbearable  20-percent  infla- 
tion we  are  now  experiencing.  Now  here 
is  our  chance  to  rectify  part  of  it. 

Let  us  call  our  election-year  Santa 
Claus  out  of  the  White  House  and  onto 
the  carpet  and  ask  him  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  to  suffer  the  insult  of 
increased  taxes  when  he  has  $24  billion 
stashed  away  to  give  his  reelection  drive 
an  early  Christmas  on  November  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  7  weeks  ago,  Presi- 
dent Carter  submitted  a  budget  which 
he  called  "lean  and  austere."  That  budget 
called  for  a  deficit  of  $16  billion,  a  very 
optimistic  reading  of  the  projected  re- 
ceipts and  outlays,  according  to  most 
economists.  Now.  just  7  weeks  later,  Mr. 
Carter  says  that  he  can  find  cuts  in  a 
budget  he  had  previously  said  was  al- 
ready stripped  to  bare-bones  necessities. 

But  he  can  only  find  $13  billion  in  cuts, 
and  that  is  not  enough  to  balance  a 
budget  that  is  at  least  $16  billion  out  of 
whack,  and  probably  more.  Therefore, 
the  President  plans  to  raise  another  $13 
billion  by  raising  taxes.  He  has  imposed 
a  10-cent-per-gallon  import  fee  for  each 
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gallon  of  gas.  This  measure,  which  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  institute 
without  action  by  Congress,  will  raise 
about  $10  million  for  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  will  swld  between  1  and  2  percent  to 
the  already  unconscionable  inflation. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments be  subject  to  income-tax  with- 
holding. This  measure,  if  passed  by  the 
Congress,  will  raise  about  $3  billion  in 
additional  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  these  measures  spell 
further  disaster  for  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
President  has  decided  to  fight  inflation 
with  inflation.  His  new  tax  on  gasoline 
is  inflationary  because  it  will  add  to  the 
price  of  energy.  The  effect  of  this  tax 
will  be  felt  not  only  at  the  gas  pumps, 
but  throughout  the  economy  as  trans- 
portation and  production  costs  are  in- 
creased. Meanwhile,  whether  this  tax 
will  actually  result  in  reduced  demand 
for  imported  oil  is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  just  as  President  Carter 
announced  his  so-called  conservation 
measure  at  the  White  House  last  Friday, 
four  chauffeured  Cadillacs  and  a  Lincoln 
were  pariced  in  the  White  House  drive- 
way with  their  engines  running. 

The  proposal  to  subject  dividend  and 
interest  to  withholding  is  inflationary  be- 
cause it  creates  one  more  disincentive 
to  save.  And  the  lower  the  level  of  sav- 
ings, the  more  mortgage  rates  and  inter- 
est rates  on  other  long-term  borrowing 
are  pushed  up.  In  addition,  this  measure 
would  create  an  additional  hardship  on 
the  elderly  and  others  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes who  may  depend  on  dividend  and 
interest  as  a  primary  means  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  have  balanced 
the  budget  anytime  by  increasing  taxes. 
The  real  challenge  confronting  the  Pres- 
ident and  this  Congress  is  to  balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  spending  and  reversing 
the  flow  of  capital  from  the  private  sec- 
tor to  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  a  recent  report  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  identified  no 
less  than  56  specific  places  where  Federal 
tax  dollars  could  be  saved,  and  there  are 
many  more.  Implement  some  of  those 
changes  and  we  could  reduce  fiscal 
year  1981  expenditures  by  more  than  $24 
billion,  more  than  enough  to  balance  the 
budget  according  to  the  President's  fig- 
ures. In  addition,  I  have  already  sug- 
gested that  President  Carter  forfeit  his 
election-year  fimd  of  grants  and  aid  to 
help  balance  the  budget. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  simply 
no  reason  why  this  Congress  cannot  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  raising  taxes. 
Why  should  the  American  people  pay  for 
the  mistakes  of  this  Congress?  I  will  do 
all  I  can  in  Congress  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balance  by  eliminating  wasteful 
Government  spending.  But  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  any  effort  to  slow  inflation  by 
raising  taxes  or  by  risking  a  recession. 


COAL  AND  ACID  RAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Vermont  (Mr.  JErroRos)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ma- 
jor administration  plan  was  armounced 
last  week  to  convert  more  than  100 
powerplants — mainly  in  the  Northeast — 
from  oil  to  coal  burning. 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  reduce  Amer- 
ica's reliance  on  foreign  oil. 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  provide  more 
jobs  in  coal  mining  and  in  the  industries 
that  supply  coal  mining  and  processing. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  air  and  the  landscape  of  Vermont, 
other  New  England  States,  and  Canada 
may  be  unfairly  impacted  by  our  drive 
for  energy  independence. 

My  home  State  of  Vermont  is  in  a  re- 
gion that  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
acid  rain  and  other  forms  of  atmos- 
pheric deposition  or  fallout,  which  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  crops,  water 
quality,  and  hesdth. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's 
plan  gives  inadequate  attention  to  acid 
precipitation  and  other  environmental 
concerns.  For  example: 

First.  The  plan  does  provide  some 
grants  for  addressing  acid  rain  prob- 
lems, but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  alone  can  be  certain  how 
best  to  use  the  money. 

Second.  Even  though  the  converting 
plants  would  meet  all  environmental 
standards,  according  to  the  conversion 
plan  fact  sheet,  the  EPA  itself  has  in- 
dicated that  it  has  no  regional  air  qual- 
ity standards  relating  to  acid  rain  and 
other  forms  of  atmospheric  deposition 
and  does  not  expect  to  have  the  knowl- 
edge or  capability  to  write  such  stand- 
ards for  7  to  10  years. 

Third.  The  newly  converted  plants 
would  have  the  best  technology  applied 
to  reduce  environmental  impacts,  yet 
there  are  many  older  plants  already 
using  coal  that  fail  to  make  use  of  the 
latest  pollution  control  technology,  re- 
leasing substantial  emissions  resulting 
in  acid  rain  and  other  forms  of  pollu- 
tion, particularly  in  times  of  peak  de- 
mand for  electricity,  these  older  plants 
need  proper  incentives  to  apply  modem 
techniques. 

Fourth.  The  conversion  from  oil  to 
coal  use  would  require  considerable  in- 
formation about  likely  economic  and  en- 
vironmental impacts  and  how  to  lessen 
them.  Yet  no  provision  is  made  for  as- 
suring that  the  plants  involved  acquire 
the  knowledge  we  have  now  on  acid  rain 
and  other  problems,  or  that  agencies 
at  several  levels  of  government  acceler- 
ate their  efforts  to  develop  new  infor- 
mation. 

Fifth.  Canada's  new  Environment 
Minister,  John  Roberts,  has  said  re- 
cently: 

In  Canada,  we  are  detemUned  to  reduce 
our  emissions  drastically  and  work  to  this 
end  is  well  under  way.  All.  however,  wUl  be 
in  vain  if  the  United  States  does  not  move 
to  cut  Its  much  larger  emissions — and  soon. 
The  coal  conversion  program  could  and 
should  be  used  to  begin  this  process. 

The  question  of  acid  precipitation  is 


very  complex.  It  raises  economic  and  en- 
vironmental concerns  at  the  source  of 
the  energy,  the  source  of  the  pollutioii. 
and  areas  such  as  New  England  and 
Canada  that  receive  the  pollutants.  It 
involves  some  relationships  and  proc- 
esses that  we  imderstand  already,  and 
some  that  we  do  not. 

It  Is  a  subject  already  being  addressed 
by  research  programs  of  several  Depart- 
ments, E3*A,  and  universities  as  well  as 
industry — including  the  national  atmos- 
pheric  deposition  program  led  by  USDA 
and  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  It  involves  at  least  two  bills 
already  being  considered — title  X  of  the 
synfuels  bill  now  in  conference,  and  H.R. 
6532  that  I  introduced  last  month,  the 
National  Atmospheric  Fallout  and  Acid 
Rain  Act. 

Given  our  serious  energy  needs,  there 
is  little  question  Uiat  we  need  a  coal  con- 
version plan.  But  we  must  recog^ilze 
that  not  enough  is  known  about  the  pos- 
sibly very  serious  ramifications  of  acid 
rain  and  other  forms  of  fallout. 

The  technology  is  not  all  in  place. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  irrespon- 
sible for  us  to  proceed  with  a  crash  pro- 
gram for  coal  conversion  without  an  ac- 
companying crash  program  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  acid  rain  and  to 
minimize  the  damage  it  may  cause  in 
Vermont,  elsewhere  in  New  England,  and 
Canada. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  set  of  issues 
must  be  more  fully  addressed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's coal  conversion  plan  in 
order  to  achieve  energy  independence 
and  environmental  quality. 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  the  effort 
to  resolve  this  set  of  issues — and  the 
leadership  for  it — ^must  be  shared  by  the 
agencies  that  have  the  experience;  that 
the  technical  knowledge  that  we  do 
know  should  be  more  widely  dispersed: 
and  that  long-term  programs  to  develop 
new  technical  information  must  begin  or 
be  accelerated  now  in  order  to  help  the 
President's  coal  conversion  plan  as  well 
as  other  policy  and  legislative  decisions 
be  more  environmentally  responsive. 

llie  mining  industry  itself  has  recom- 
mended that  funding  be  increased  for 
various  agencies  to  do  research  on  bio- 
medical and  environmental  effects  of 
coal  production  and  use,  and  that  en- 
vironmental standards  be  based  on  ob- 
jective scientific  evidence. 

Finally,  the  committees  and  wKiferees 
that  will  be  considering  the  administra- 
tion plan  and  its  effects  should  have  as 
much  background  as  possible  on  the  at- 
mospheric deposition  concerns. 

Of  many  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  the  past  year  on  these  ctmcems,  two 
articles  in  Science  News  Magazine  oa 
February  9  and  February  16,  1980,  seem 
to  clearly  set  forth  many  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. I  would  commend  these  two  arti- 
cles by  Susan  West,  "Acid  From  Heaven" 
and  "Acid  SoluUons,"  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Our  energy  independence  and  our  nat- 
ural environment  depend  on  the  timely 
use  of  present  knowledge  and  an  equally 
timely  search  for  new  facts.* 
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The  SPEAI ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoxis  ordei  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  titw  Jersey  (Mr.  RoDnfO)  is 
recognized  foi  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODI^  O.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial pleasure  yt  express  my  strong  sup- 
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LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  SYSTEM 
BY  WHICH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
RECEIVE  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Bill  Goodling, 
the   ranking  minority   member   of   the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  system  by  which  local  school 
districts   receive   agricultural   commod- 
ities. This  legislation  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  more  efiQcient  delivery  system  of 
providing  the  $660  million  in  commodity 
foods  for  the  school  lunch  program  while 
at  the  same  time  working  toward  the  ad- 
ministration's goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
Currently  school  districts  rely  on  com- 
modities for  about  20  percent  of  their 
food  requirements,  with  the  remaining 
80  percent  being  purchased  from  a  local 
food  distributor.  To  supply  this  20  per- 
cent, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)    buys  foods  at  market  prices 
under  its  commodity  price  support  and 
surplus  removal  programs,  and  then  has 
these  commodities  moved  from  the  man- 
ufacturers where  they  were  bought  to  in- 
dividual   State    central    warehouses    or 
railsidings.  On  top  o^  this.  States  and 
local    school    districts    must    pay    sub- 
stantial costs  for  warehousing,  handling, 
and  transportation  of  these  products. 

What  our  legislation  would  do  is  re- 
place the  USDA  national  purchase  and 
distribution  of  commodities  with  a  letter 
of  credit  system  to  permit  the  purchases 
for  this  20  percent — like  the  other  80 
percent — to  be  made  at  the  local  level. 
This  approach  would  allow  school  dis- 
tricts to  purchase  foods  at  a  time  which 
fits  Into  their  feeding  schedule  and  in  a 
processed  form  which  is  appropriate  for 
feeding  children.  Further,  it  would  bring 
about  a  costs  savings  of  an  estimated 
$150  million  annually. 

Most  of  this  $150  million  stems  from 
the  transportation,  warehousing,  and 
handling  of  Government  commodities. 
In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  former 
Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  Dr.  John 
Schnittker,  it  was  discovered  that  these 
costs  total  about  one- third  of  the  total 
value  of  the  commodities.  Certainly  as 
the  cost  of  energy  impacts  on  the  trans- 
portation, storage  and  labor  system, 
these  costs  will  only  grow. 

The  administration  has  made  pro- 
posals to  cut  school  lunch  funding  by 
hundreds  of  mllltons  of  dollars.  Along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education,  Carl  Perkins,  I  seri- 
ously question  these  proposals,  because  I 
strongly  believe  they  undermine  the 
fundamental  concept  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  But  given  the 
budgetary  climate  which  we  find  our- 
selves in,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
of  us  to  search  for  other  ways  to  save 
Federal  budgetary  dollars. 
This  proposal  has  come  about  because 


of  years  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  cur- 
rent commodity  distribution  program, 
the  faults  of  which  have  become  prac- 
tically legendary.  Congress  over  the  past 
few  years  has  steadily  provided  alterna- 
tives to  Federal  commodity  programs. 
Food  stamps  replaced  the  family  com- 
modity distribution  program.  In  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  feeding  program,  local 
agencies  were  given  the  option  of  receiv- 
ing cash  instead  of  commodities  and  are 
doing  so  in  large  numbers.  The  same 
holds  true  for  child  care  programs. 

Although  I  have  consistently  been  a 
proponent  of  replacing  the  commodity 
system  for  school  lunch  with  a  cash  sys- 
tem, I  am  not  sure  at  this  time  that 
total  elimination  is  the  wisest  decision. 
But  this  approach — a  letter  of  credit  sys- 
tem— preserves  the  concept  of  commod- 
ities, enables  it  to  operate  in  a  modem 
manner  and  serves  the  Nation's  schools 
and  agricultural  producers. 

Transition  to  the  commodity  letter  of 
credit  system  would  be  simple.  It  would 
build  on  existing  procedures.  There  would 
be  no  change  in  USDA's  planning,  deci- 
sionmaking, and  notification  processes. 
The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  would 
continue  to  estimate  the  requirements 
of  the  States  for  commodities  during  a 
given  school  year,  and  submit  them  to 
the  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  and 
to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  USDA  would  sim- 
ply issue  a  letter  of  credit  to  each  State 
covering  the  three  separate  accounts 
from  which  conmiodities  are  drawn — sec- 
tion 32,  section  416,  and  section  6 — and 
the  States  would  draw  against  their  let- 
ters of  credit  in  two  advance  installments 
during  the  school  year. 

USDA  would  also  continue  to  deter- 
mine what  items  and  the  quality  of  these 
items  that  could  be  purchased  with  the 
letter  of  credit. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  genuine 
effort  to  protect,  and  in  fact  enhance, 
the  interests  of  everyone  involved  in  *his 
program.  I  know  that  it  is  of  interest  to 
school,  agricultural,  and  industry  groups 
who  have  many  questions  to  ask. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  these 
groups  through  the  legislative  process  to 
answer  these  questions  and,  hopefully, 
improve  the  legislation.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  as  well  as  all 
interested  parties,  will  study  the  details 
of  the  bill  and  the  section-by-section 
analysis. 

The  school  limch  program  is  one  of 
our  great  national  efforts.  But  we  can- 
not stand  still  when  components  of  it 
fall  into  disrepair  or  need  updating.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  keep  it  updated. 
I  believe  this  legislation  moves  us  in  that 
direction. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  amends  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  The  section  and  subsection  des- 
ignations referred  to  below  are  designations 
In  the  Act  as  amended  by  Section  1  of  the 
bin. 

Subsections  6(a)  (1)  and  (3)  are  nre- 
served  without  change. 

Subsection   6(a)  (3)    substitutes   the   au- 
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thorlty  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Implement  a  conunodlty  letter  of  credit 
system  for  the  current  authority  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secreta^TT  to  make  direct  ex- 
penditures for  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods  to  be  distributed  among  the 
States,  schools  and  service  Institutions  par- 
ticipating under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Other  provisions  of  subsection  6(a)  (3) 
which  provide  for  a  20  percent  refusal  and 
substitution  of  donated  commodities;  and 
which  provide  for  the  use  of  section  32  funds 
for  processing,  transportation  and  storage, 
etc.,  of  donated  commodities  under  section 
32  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1936;  and  which 
provide  for  commodity  speciflcatlons  which 
allow  for  participation  by  local  producers 
are  deleted  here  but  are  SMlapted  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  commodity  letters  of  credit  and 
Included  elsewhere. 

Subsection  6(b)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
issue  commodity  letters  of  credit  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  6(a)  and  estab- 
lishes the  implementation  date  for  the 
commodity  letter  of  credit  system  as  no  later 
than  the  school  year  1981.  If  passed  during 
the  second  session  of  the  96th  Congress,  this 
will  allow  a  year  for  the  Secretary  to  start 
up  the  system.  This  subsection  retains  from 
current  law  the  Secretary's  responsibility  to 
determine  which  foods  shall  be  designated 
for  purchase,  but  provides  that  the  pur- 
chase be  at  the  local  level  under  State  di- 
rection and  by  commodity  letters  of  credit. 
It  also  retains  from  current  law  the  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  to  give  special  emphasis 
to  high  protein  foods,  meat,  and  meat  alter- 
natives (which  may  include  domestic  sea- 
food commodities  and  their  products) . 

Subsection  6(c)  retains  from  current  law 
the  formula  by  which  the  Secretary  now  sets 
the  annual  programmed  level  for  all  com- 
modities to  be  delivered  to  the  schools,  but 
applies  that  formula  to  the  commodity  letter 
of  credit  system. 

Subsection  6(d)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
apportion  the  annual  programmed  level  of 
the  commodity  letters  of  credit  among  the 
States  according  to  the  formula  now  in  use 
for  setting  direct  commodity  assistance.  It 
farther  requires  the  Secretary  to  reprogram 
among  the  States  unused  portions  of  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  that  have  been 
Issued.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  carry 
out  the  initial  apportionment  to  the  States 
and  each  subsequent  reapportionment  In  a 
timely  manner  so  as  to  insure  the  price  sup- 
port function  of  this  program. 

Subsection  6(e)  requires  the  States  to 
apportion  the  commodity  letters  of  credit 
allotted  them  by  the  Secretary  to  the  schools 
based  on  the  current  formula,  so  that  each 
school  shall  be  Informed  fully  as  to  Its  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  entitlement.  Again 
the  States  are  directed  to  carry  this  process 
out  In  a  timely  manner  so  as  to  assist  in 
effectuating  the  price  support  function  of 
this  program. 

Subsection  6(f)  establishes  the  two  dates, 
July  1  and  January  1  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  transmit  advance  pro- 
gram payments  to  the  States,  so  that  the 
States  may  establish  accounts  under  which 
to  operate  the  system.  It  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  what  commodity 
letters  of  credit  are  to  be  issued  for,  thus 
giving  the  Secretary  the  necessary  power  to 
maintain  support  and  surplus  removal  func- 
tions of  this  program.  It  retains  the  limita- 
tion In  current  law  directing  that  all  pur- 
chases under  these  accounts  shall  adhere  to 
meal  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  breakfasts  and  lunches. 

Subsection  6(g)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
develop  the  standards  by  which  the  com- 


modity letter  of  credit  system  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire,  States  and  schools.  It  also  directs 
the  Secretary  to  see  that  the  program  oper- 
ates In  a  timely  manner  so  as  to  Insure  the 
proper  operation  of  the  price  support  func- 
tion of  the  program,  and  to  give  special 
attention  in  those  standards  to  enabling 
prompt  payment  to  suppliers  so  that  the 
schools  win  receive  prompt  payment  dis- 
counts. The  Secretary  Is  also  directed  to  de- 
velop methods  by  which  funds  will  be  with- 
held from  schools  by  the  State  that  use  their 
commodity  letter  of  credit  purchase  orders 
Improperly. 

Subsection  6(h)  retains  and  adapts  to 
commodity  letters  of  credit  the  provision 
from  current  law  that  the  Secretary  must 
provide  the  States  with  access  to  76  percent 
of  their  programmed  commodities  through 
the  Issuance  annually  of  specific  commodity 
letter  of  credit  piirchase  orders  equal  to  76 
percent  of  the  total  programmed  level  for 
commodity  letter  of  credit  assistance. 

Subsection  6(1)  retains  from  current  law 
the  provision  which  allowed  participating 
schools  to  refuse  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  agricultural  commodities 
offered  to  them  and  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  the 
refused  commodities,  other  commodities  to 
the  extent  they  are  available,  by  extending 
the  same  limited  refusal  and  acceptance 
system  to  commodity  letters  of  credit.  Sub- 
section 6(1)  retains  from  cvirrent  law  the 
provision  allowing  for  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  for  various  purposes  complementary 
to  the  overall  purpose  of  section  32.  such  as 
processing,  handling,  and  other  incidental 
costs. 

Subsection  6(J)  retains  the  provision  of 
current  law  which  requires  the  Secretary 
fully  to  fund  the  commodity  needs,  as  deter- 
mined xinder  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  of 
the  school  and  to  provide  for  those  needs 
in  the  form  of  commodity  letters  of  credit 
or  pay  to  each  State  educational  agency  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  actually  provided 
and  the  total  level  of  assistance  authorized 
\mder  law.  This  Act  continues  to  provide 
that  In  no  case  can  the  level  of  specific 
commodity  letter  of  credit  purchase  orders 
fall  below  76  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
granuned  for  conmjodlty  letter  of  credit  as- 
sistance (see  subsection  e(h)  as  amended  In 
this  Act). 

Subsection  6  (k)  continues  the  current  pro- 
vision of  law  providing  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  use  the  funds  of  section  32  to  cover 
any  pa3rment  made  under  the  preceding  sub- 
section 6(j)  until  such  times  as  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose  from  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  to  reimburse  the  section 
32  fund. 

Subsection  8(1)  continues  the  provision 
from  current  law  withholding  funds  dis- 
bursed under  the  authority  contained  in 
subsectioin  6(j)  above,  and  contained  In  sub- 
section 6(b)  of  current  law,  from  State 
matching  requirements. 

Subsection  9(c)  retains  the  current  provi- 
sion requiring  the  use  of  commodities  des- 
ignated as  being  abundant  by  the  Secretary. 
Subsection  9(c)  as  amended  also  retains  the 
current  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  assist 
schools  participating  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  program  and  other  schools  that  carry 
out  a  nonprofit  school  lunch  program,  and 
Institutions  through  the  use  of  section  32 
fvinds,  but  provides  that  such  assistance  be 
by  the  Issuance  of  commodity  letters  of 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  domestic  agrlcril- 
tural  commodities.  This  subsection  also  con- 
tinues the  current  provision  of  law  which 
provides  that  the  Secretary  may  regulate  the 
terms,  conditions  and  use  ot  the  aid  provided 
so  as  to  make  fullest  benefit  of  such  as- 


slsttuoe.  Provisions  trom  current  law  re- 
garding the  service  of  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  in  schools  receiving  such  aid,  as  weU 
as  certain  excejitlons  for  certain  private  and 
nanproflt  schools  are  retained  under  this 
subsection. 

Subsection  11(e)  (1),  which  deals  wltti  the 
provision  of  special  assistance  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals,  is  amended  to  conform 
to  the  commodity  letters  of  credit  system. 
Subsection  13(h) ,  which  deals  with  the  use 
of  commodities  declared  to  be  in  abundance 
and  with  the  provision  of  aid  to  the  summer 
food  service  program  from  the  cotnmodlty 
surplus  and  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  to  con- 
form it  to  the  issuance  of  commodity  letters 
of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  such  commodi- 
ties by  institutions  participating  In  the  sum- 
mer feeding  program. 

Subsection  14(a)(1)  retains  from  current 
law  the  authMlty  and  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  surplus  removal 
functions  of  section  32  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  agricultural  commodi- 
ties that  are  in  abundance  by  providing  them 
to  the  schocds  and  programs  porticlpatlng  In 
the  National  School  Limch  Act,  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  feeding  programs,  but  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  such  commodltlee  (of  the 
same  types  which  had  been  customarUy  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary)  by  commodity  let- 
ters of  credit  issued  by  the  Becretajy  to 
States  for  purchases  at  the  local  level.  This 
provision  also  retains  from  current  law  the 
dictate  to  the  Secretary  that  such  assistance 
be  maintained  at  the  annually  programmed 
level.  This  should  Insure  that  the  Secretary 
operates  the  commodity  letter  of  credit  sys- 
tem, imder  the  Secretary's  various  authori- 
ties stated  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  bill, 
so  as  to  Insure  Its  timely  and  efficient  opera- 
tion in  order  to  provide  full  assistance  to 
participants  and  to  meet  the  tlmellnees  con- 
cerns regarding  the  removal  of  certain  sur- 
plus commodities  provided  under  section  83. 
Subsection  14(a)(1)  also  provides  that  the 
commodity  letters  of  credit  system  shall  be- 
gin after  October  1,  1980. 

Subsection  14(a)  (2)  as  amended  retains 
from  current  law  the  provision  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  sec- 
tion 416  price-support  commodities  for  con- 
sumption by  participants  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  and  title  vn  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966,  but  by  commodity  letters  of 
credit  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  States 
for  purchases  at  the  local  level. 

Subsection  14(b)  retains  from  current  law 
the  direction  to  the  Secretary  that  among 
the  products  to  be  purchased  are  cereal, 
shortening,  and  oil  products — aU  products 
which  are  greatly  desired  by  participating 
programs. 

Subsection  14(c)  retains  from  current  law 
the  provision  for  providing  domestic  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  programs  served  un- 
der title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  but 
provides  that  such  purchases  be  by  commod- 
ity letters  of  credit  Issued  to  the  States  for 
use  at  the  local  level:  further,  the  present 
option  to  receive  cash  in  lieu  of  such  dona- 
tions is  continued,  as  in  the  necessary  au- 
thorization of  funds  to  be  appropriated  to 
support  this  activity. 

Subsection  14(d)  (1)  (A)  retains  from  cur- 
rent law  the  role  of  schools  in  advising  the 
SecreUry  of  their  food  needs  and  their  food 
preferences  so  that  the  Secretary  is  fully 
aware  of  them  and  considers  them  in  allocat- 
ing commodity  letters  of  credit  to  the  States. 
Subsection  14(d)(1)(B)  continues  the 
current  provision  of  the  law  that  the  Secre- 
tary solicit  the  views  of  SUtes  regarding  the 
acceptability  of  commodities  to  be  deslg- 
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Section  8  retains  from  current  law  the 
provision  that  participating  schools  make 
use  of  foods  declared  to  be  in  abundance 
by  the  Secretary  and  adapts  ciurent  law  to 
commodity  letters  of  credit  to  provide  that 
funds  made  available  under  section  416. 
section  32,  and  section  709,  may  be  used 
to  Issue  commodity  letters  of  credit  to 
States  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
purchase  domestic  agricultural  conunodi- 
ties.  The  commodities  under  this  provision 
and  other  sections  of  this  bill  would  be  those 
designated  by  the  Secretary  and  having 
traditionally  been  purchased  under  section 
416.  section  32  and  section  709. 

Subsection  20(a)  is  amended  to  conform 
the  provision  of  assistance  to  Defense  De- 
partment dependents  schools,  located  out- 
side the  United  States,  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  with  provisions  of  this 
bill  calling  for  the  Issuance  of  commodity 
letters  of  credit. 

Section  3  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  bill  amend 
section  416  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949 
to  make  commodity  letters  of  credit  for  sec- 
tion 416  price  support  commodities  available 
to  nonprofit  schools,  nonprofit  summer 
camps,  charitable  institutions,  including  hos- 
pitals, and  other  nonprofit  child  feeding  pro- 
grams while  limiting  the  direct  distribution 
of  section  416  cconmoditles  to  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs programs  and  other  State  and  Pederal 
agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary consistent  with  th©  provisions  of  this 
bill.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  bill  to 
limit  direct  commodity  distribution  to  par- 
ticipants In  the  Special  Supplemental  Feed- 
ing P>rogram. 

Subsection  3(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
416  to  modify  existing  spending  authority 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  may  use  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  Issue 
commodity  letters  of  credit  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  416,  as  amended. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  709 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculttire  Act  of  1985  to 
conform  with  the  implementation  of  the  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  system.  Under  existing 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  is  authorized 
to  use  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  direct  purchase  of  dairy  products 
(other  than  fluid  mUk)  at  market  prices  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  school  feeding  pro- 
grams. The  bin  removes  this  authority  and 
Instead  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  CCC 
funds  to  provide  commodity  letters  of  credit 
for  the  local  purchase  of  dairy  products  for 
use  in  the  school  lunch  program  and  other 
programs  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  The 
Secretary's  authority  to  purchase  dairy  prod- 
ucts at  market  prices  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  other  programs  when  the  CCC  has 
Insufficient  stocks  available  for  such  pur- 
poses Is  not  affected. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  criminal  pen- 
alties for  fraud,  embezzlement,  forgery,  con- 
spiracy, and  other  unlawful  acts  in  connec- 
tion with  commodity  letters  of  credit  and 
the  commodity  letter  of  credit  system.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  maximum  penalty  of  a 
•10.000  fine  and/or  five  years  Imprisonment. 
Section  6  of  the  biU  amends  the  Act  of 


tural  commodities  and  their  products  for  re- 
lief purposes  Is  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conversion  during  fiscal  year 
1981  from  donated  foods  to  the  commodity 
letter  of  credit  system  in  school  feeding  and 
other  programs  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  and  in  summer  camps  for  children. 
These  changes  back  the  requirement  of  the 
bill  that  the  commodity  letter  of  credit  sys- 
tem be  in  operation  for  the  1981-82  school 
year. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  the  Compre- 
hensive Older  Americans  Act  of  1978  by  con- 
verting the  donated  foods  program  author- 
ized by  that  Act  to  the  commodity  letter  of 
credit  system.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  commodity  letters 
of  credit  to  recipients  of  a  grant  or  contract 
to  be  iised  for  providing  nutrition  services. 
Instead  of  donating  commodities  as  he  Is 
directed  to  do  under  existing  law.  Subsection 
(a)  provides  for  Implementation  of  this 
change  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
Subsection  8(b)  preserves  the  present  cash- 
in-lleu  option  by  providing  that  a  State  may 
elect  to  receive  cash  payments  in  lieu  of 
commodity  letters  of  credit  for  all  or  any 
portion  of  Its  project.  These  cash  payments 
are  to  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  commodity  letters  of  credit  which  the 
State  would  have  received  if  it  had  not 
elected  the  cash  option. 

The  schedule  of  dates  by  which  the  pro- 
visions of  various  sections  of  this  bill  become 
effective  are  meant  to  allow  the  Secretary  up 
to  a  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  so  as  to  Implement  fully  the  commodity 
letter  of  credit  system  for  the  1981-82  school 
year.« 


RAILROAD  SAFETY:  POTENTIAL 
FOR  CATASTROPHE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickbun)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  years  I  have  been  increasingly 
alarmed  about  the  safety  of  our  rail  sys- 
tem. Nearly  every  week  we  hear  of  a  se- 
rious rail  accident.  Over  one  weekend  in 
January,  accidents  involving  hazardous 
cargoes  forced  the  evacuation  of  over  1.- 
500  people  in  three  States.  Just  this  week- 
end, an  Amtrak  passenger  train  derailed 
in  Montana  sending  90  persons  to  the 
hospital.  Last  week,  a  derailment  in  my 
district  spilled  tons  of  grain. 

The  increased  incidence  of  accidents 
continues  to  hamper  the  transportation 
of  grain  and  other  commodities.  Train 
accidents  involving  toxic  chemicals  are 
a  major  problem  that  endangers  tens  of 
thousands  every  year.  The  potential  for 
catastrophe  is  alarming,  and  it  is  immi- 
nent. 
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^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^        The  cause  of  this  major  problem  can 

June  28,  I937to  confoim  with'the  commodity    ^*  summed  up  in  three  words :  Seriously 
letter  of  credit  system  provided  for  in  the    deteriorating  railbeds.  I  am  convinced 


bill  and  to  bring  nonprofit  summer  camps 
for  children  within  the  commodity  letter  of 
credit  system.  Under  existing  law,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  donate  commodities 
purchased  with   section   32   funds  to  these 
camps.  The  bill  instead  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  commodity  letters  of  credit  to 
these  camps  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
_       agricultural   commodities   and   other   foods. 
In  the  Act  as  amended  by     The  Secretary's  existing  authority  to  use  sec- 
**'"-  tlon  32  fimds  for  the  purchase  of  agriciU- 


tie  bill  amends  the  Child 
1966.  The  section  and  sub- 
designations   referred   to  below  are 


that  we  are  literally  on  the  road  to  dis- 
aster if  that  deterioration  is  not  re- 
versed. Let  me  run  through  a  list  of  rath- 
er devastating  statistics  which  point  out, 
I  feel,  rather  graphically  that  we  must 
bei;in  to  address  this  issue  now,  or  suffer 
serious  consequences. 

The  number  of  train  derailments  na- 
tionally increased  nearly  50  percent  In 
the  10  years  through  1977.  The  number 
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of  accidents  directly  attributable  to  track 
defects  or  obstructions  has  more  than 
doubled.  Currently,  almost  half  of  all 
train  accidents  are  the  result  of  deteri- 
orating track  and  roadbeds. 

The  result  of  this  negligence  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  in  personal  inju- 
ries and  costly  property  damage.  In  1968. 
19,606  persons  were  killed  or  injured  in 
U.S.  rail  accidents.  In  1977,  the  number 
had  skyrocketed  to  62,266.  During  the 
same  time  period,  the  cost  of  damage 
caused  by  rail  accidents  increased  by 
more  than  $165  million  annually.  The 
greatest  increase  in  both  casualties  and 
property  damage,  occurred,  by  the  way, 
after  Congress  enacted  the  rail  safety 
legislation  in  1970.  That  should  tell  us 
something  about  the  need  to  see  why  our 
goal  in  that  legislation  has  become  even 
more  distant. 

In  8  months  of  1974,  the  Pederal  Rail- 
road Administration  recorded  less  than 
12,000  defects  in  trackage.  In  the  first 
6  months  of  1979.  nearly  50.000  defects 
were  found.  Over  that  6  years,  the  prob- 
lem has  worsened  more  than  500  percent. 
The  situation  has  gotten  so  severe  that 
much  of  the  trackage  in  this  country  is 
considered  safe  only  at  speeds  of  10  miles 
per  hour  or  less.  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  shippers  have  increasingly 
turned  to  less  energy-eCBcient  trucks  and 
that  rail  equipment  is  not  available 
where  and  when  it  is  needed. 

Last  year,  train  derailments  and  colli- 
sions took  place  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
every  hour,  with  damages  totaling  more 
than  $850,000  a  day.  That  kind  of  im- 
pact has  incredible  bearing  on  the  whole 
structure  of  our  economy.  It  is  most  defi- 
nitely inflationary. 

This  is  a  national  nightmare.  It  de- 
mands careful  and  thorough  examina- 
tion. My  research  to  date  is,  I  am  afraid, 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Railroad  companies  have  been  found 
to  be  ignoring  Pederal  regulations  that 
require  immediate  action  in  response  to 
track  safety  problems  cited  by  the  Ped- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSB)  has  investigated  numerous  ac- 
cidents caused  by  lax  track  maintenance 
and  inspection  policies  of  various  rail- 
road companies.  In  fact.  NTSB  officials 
are  even  having  difficulty  getting  rail- 
road companies  to  report  accidents 
within  a  reasonable  time  period.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  railroad  companies  are 
even  delaying  their  reports  of  accidents 
so  long  as  to  thwart  effective  NTSB  in- 
vestigations. That  could  be  an  effective 
way  of  covering  up  any  evidence  of  gross 
neglect  or  deferred  maintenance  of 
tracks  by  the  railroad  companies.  Any 
conscious  policies  along  those  lines  would 
certainly  cast  a  shadow  on  corporate 
responsibility.  I  am  shocked  that  mtm- 
agement  would  allow  these  policies  to 
continue.  Our  Government's  inaction 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Rail  service  is  clearly  our  most  energy- 
efficient  means  of  transportation.  Al- 
though railroads  transport  more  than  34 
percent  of  our  country's  intercity  freight, 
they  consume  only  3.6  percent  of  the  fuel 


consumed  in  all  intercity  freight  trans- 
portation. With  the  energy  crisis  turn- 
ing more  and  more  people  and  shippers 
to  rail  service  as  an  energy-efficient  til- 
temative,  the  safety  problems  will  cer- 
tainly not  disappear.  "Hiey  will  only 
worsen  until  the  railroad  companies  put 
their  houses  in  order  and  the  Federal 
Government  begins  to  take  the  problem 
seriously. 

The  safety  of  our  rail  system — the 
backbone  of  our  transportation  infra- 
structure— demands  action.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  in  terms 
of  lives  or  in  terms  of  the  movement  of 
needed  commodities.  We  must  begin  to 
seriously  consider  this  problem  now.* 


CONFIDENTIAUTY  OP  SHIPPER'S 
EXPORT  DATA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Today. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Jnc  Cotthter, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion, which  I  chair,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  confidentiality 
of  shipper's  export  declarations.  This 
measure  is  identical  to  the  one  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Perct  and  Ribicoff 
last  week. 

Each  year  exporters  file  with  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  an  estimated  8y2  mil- 
lion SED's  at  various  American  ports 
of  exit.  These  documents  contain  some 
sensitive  and  some  admittedly  not  so 
sensitive  information  relative  to  the 
shipment  and  its  ultimate  destination. 
SED's  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
to  generate  the  Nation's  trade  data.  But. 
they  are  also  utilized  by  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Administration  for  compliance  pur- 
poses. Thus,  the  documents  are  not  used 
for  statistical  purposes  exclusively. 
Nevertheless,  Federal  law  has  protected 
these  documents  as  confidential. 

Recent  changes  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  enacted  by  Congress 
lEist  year  terminated  this  confidential 
treatment  effective  Jime  30,  1980.  Last 
fall,  at  the  Administration's  request, 
Representative  Courter  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  have  pro- 
vided a  blanket  exemption  for  SED's 
from  the  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (POIA). 

This  approach,  as  we  soon  discovered, 
severely  limited  the  public's  access  to  a 
source  of  trade  data.  Since  then,  Mr. 
Courier  smd  I  have  been  working  to- 
gether to  devise  a  legislative  solution 
tha^  would  balance  the  public's  right  to 
knOTir  with  exporters'  corresponding 
concern  to  preserve  the  confidential 
relationship  heretofore  enjoyed. 

In  late  January  our  subcommittee  met 
informally  with  the  principal  parties  in- 
volved to  discuss  details  of  a  possible 
compromise.  Essentially,  the  results  of 
that  and  subsequent  meetings  are  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

First   and   foremost,   the  legislation 


would  permanently  exempt  SED's  fnnn 
public  disclosure.  Equidly  important, 
however,  is  the  requirement  that  similar 
submissions  of  export  data  to  the  XJS. 
Customs  Service  be  standardized  nation- 
wide and  that  Customs  also  revise  its 
procedures  for  releasing  export  data  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  view  the  proposed 
legislation  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
that  protects  the  legitimate  interests  ex- 
pressed by  shippers  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidentiality of  SED's  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  the  continued  release  of 
export  data  for  public  consuanptiOQ.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  notify  Members  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  on  the  legislation 
for  Wednesday.  March  26,  at  2  pjn.  in 
room  311  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  Any  Member  wishing  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement,  should  contact 
the  subcommittee  staff.  . 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  legislation,  as  well  as  several  letters 
in  support  of  the  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues. 

HJl.  6842 
A  biU  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  Ship- 
pers' Exptort  Declarations,  and  to  stand- 
ardize  export   data   submission   and   dis- 
closure requirements 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 301  of  tlUe  13.  United  States  Code,  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Shippers'  Export  Declarations  (or  any 
successor  document) ,  wherever  located,  shall 
be  exemoted  from  public  disclosure  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  exemp- 
tion would  be  contrary  to  the  national  In- 
terest". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4199  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (46  U.S.C.  93)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  4199.  (a)  Copies  of  bUU  of  lading  or 
equivalent  commercial  documents  relating 
to  all  cargo  encompassed  by  the  manifest 
required  under  this  chapter  shall  be  attached 
to  such  manifest  and  delivered  to  the  appro- 
priate officer  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  at  the  time  such  manifest  is  de- 
livered. 

"(b)  The  following  Information  shall  be 
included  on  such  manifest,  or  on  attached 
copies  of  bUIs  of  lading  or  equivalent  com- 
mercial documents : 

"  ( 1 )   Name  and  address  of  shipper. 

"  ( 2 )  Description  of  the  cargo. 

"(3)   Number  of  packages  and  gross  weight 

"(4)  Name  of  vessel  or  carrier. 

"(6)  Port  of  exit. 

"(6)   Port  of  destination. 

"(c)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
the  following  information  contained  on  such 
manifest,  or  on  attached  copies  of  bills  of 
lading  or  equivalent  commercial  documents, 
shall  be  available  for  public  disclosure: 

"(II  Name  and  address  of  shlpoer.  unless 
the  shipper  has  made  a  biennial  certification 
claiming  confidential  treatment  pursuant  to 
procedures  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"  ( 2 )   General  character  of  the  cargo. 

"  (3 )  Number  of  packages  and  gross  weight. 

"(4)  Name  of  vessel  or  carrier. 

"(6)  Port  of  exit. 

"(6)  Port  of  destination. 

"(7)  Country  of  destination. 
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dorses  this  i^proach  to  the  issue.  It  has 
been  our  view  that  the  business  confiden- 
tiality needs  of  the  exporting  community  and 
the  Information  access  needs  of  the  press 
and  general  public  are  not  necessarily  con- 
tradictory. The  solution  developed  supports 
that  assessment. 

This  outward  foreign  manifest  solution, 
so  long  as  it  is  enacted  in  its  entirety,  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfactory  to  all  Interested 
parties:  namely,  the  exporting  commimlty, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Customs  Service.  The  Cham- 
ber appreciates  your  efforts  In  helping  de- 
velop this  solution.  I  resfiectively  request 
that  you  and  Mr.  Courter  Introduce  the  leg- 
islative solution  developed  by  the  Interested 
parties  and  yourselves  and  that  a  schedule 
for  the  expeditious  conclusion  of  the  legis- 
lation process  be  developed. 
Cordially, 

Hilton  Davis, 
Vice  President 
Legislative  and  Political  Affairs. 

Emesgenct  Committee  for 

American  Trade, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  12, 1980. 
Hon.  Robert  Qarcia, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Garcia:  ECAT  Is  an  organiza- 
tion of  64  large  U.S.  companies  with  exten- 
sive International  business  operations.  In 
1978,  worldwide  sales  by  these  companies 
totalled  (400  billion  and  they  employed  6 
million  people. 

ECAT"s  members  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  controversy  involving  the  business  con- 
fidentiality of  Information  included  in  the 
Shipper's  Exjwrt  Declarations  (SED's)  and 
In  other  export-related  docimients.  After 
several  months  of  discussions,  reoresenta- 
tlves  of  the  business  community.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  and  the  Executive  Branch 
have  reached  a  consensus  on  the  contents  of 
a  bill  concerning  the  confidentiality  of  SED 
business  data  that  satisfies  the  needs  of  all 
Interested  parties.  Members  of  your  staff 
and  of  Representative  Courter's  staff  as  well 
as  key  members  of  the  Senate  were  con- 
sulted at  every  stage  of  the  SED  discussions. 

Very  simply,  the  agreement  provides  com- 
plete protection  from  disclosure  of  the 
Shipper's  Export  Declaration  and  its  con- 
tents. It  also  mandates  attachment  of  bills 
of  lading  or  other  equivalent  commercial 
dociiments  to  each  ship's  outward  foreign 
manifest,  and  provides  procedures  for  re- 
lease of  certain  information  contained  In 
those  documents  to  the  public.  This  solu- 
tion provides  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
other  Interested  parties  the  commercial  In- 
formation that  they  desire,  and  it  satisfies 
the  desire  of  the  business  community  for 
the  continued  confidential  treatment  of 
sensitive  business  data.  It  Is  Important  to 
note,  however,  that  the  agreement  on  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  dependent  on  it  be- 
ing enacted  in  its  entirety;  efforts  to  sepa- 
rate the  bill  Into  parts  would  undermine 
the  support  It  now  enjoys. 

On  behalf  of  ECAT  and  its  membership 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  prooos-d  legisla- 
tion and  to  move  quickly  to  ensure  its  en- 
actment. I  am  sending  an  identical  letter  to 
Representative  Courter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  McNeill, 
Sxeeutive  Vice  Chairvum. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  13, 1980. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Census    and 
Population.   Committee   on   Post   Office 
and  Civil  Service.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:    Andy  Manatos   has 
advised  me  you  have  requested  a  letter  from 


the  AdmlnUtratlon  endorsing  the  attached 
legislation  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
Shippers  Export  Declarations,  and  to  stand- 
ardize export  data  submission  and  disclosure 
requirements.  The  Administration  fully  sup- 
ports this  legislation  and  we  are  most  appre- 
ciative of  your  efforts  toward  facilitating  this 
solution. 

We   would   appreciate   your  assistance  In 
expediting    Congressional    consideration    of 
this  legislation.  Your  continued  Interest  and 
support  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  Klutznick. 

Secretary  of  Commerce.% 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguiched  Chair- 
man Robert  Garcm  in  introducing  this 
legislation  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  shipper's  export  declaration  (SED) 
and  to  standardize  export  data  submis- 
sions and  disclosure  requirements.  The 
bill  is  the  product  of  several  months  of 
intensive  discussions  among  representa- 
tives of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  exec- 
utive branch,  business  groups,  and  the 
interested  trade  press. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is 
identical  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  March  12  and  in  my  view  ade- 
quately addresses  the  concerns  of  all 
interested  parties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing Republican  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  on  which  I  serve. 

Last  year  Congress  amended  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  which  termi- 
nates the  confidentiality  of  shippers'  ex- 
port declaration  (SED)  on  June  30, 1980. 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
SED  information,  the  administration  and 
the  exporting  community  has  sought, 
since  last  fall,  to  permanently  exempt 
SED's  from  public  disclosure.  Our  sub- 
committee since  then  has  been  work- 
ing with  administration  representatives, 
members  of  the  exporting  community, 
and  the  interested  trade  press  to  effectu- 
ate a  legislative  remedy  that  would  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  data  coelector 
process  and  protect  competitive  business 
information  but  also  allow  for  the  re- 
lease of  other  nonsensitive  export  trade 
data.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  we  have 
reached  what  we  on  the  subcommittee 
believe  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Now,  it  is  essential  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  expeditiously.  The  SED 
protection  which  remains  in  force  expires 
on  June  30.  1980.  It  is  important  that 
Congress  enact  this  legislation  by  that 
time,  to  Insure  that  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  information  release  and 
information  disclosure  is  sustained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
most  important  legislation.* 
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*  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  concern  among  (jovemment 
ofiBcials,  businessmen  and  Members  of 
Congress  about  the  unnatural  restraints 
we  place  upon  one  of  our  most  valuable 
assets  abroad,  the  American  worker. 

The  Associated  <3eneral  Contractors 
have  identified  U.S.  tax  poUcy  toward 
this  group  of  citizens  as  the  single  most 
costly  obstacle  to  exports  of  construction 
services. 

In  their  recent  newsletter,  which  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  tax  issue,  the  AOC 
interviews  our  colleague  Bill  P'renzel 
and  Senator  John  Chafee  on  their  per- 
ceptions of  this  problem.  I  would  like  to 
insert  that  interview  so  that  my  col- 
leagues might  have  the  benefit  of  what 
these  two  Members  have  to  say  about 
this  issue.  The  Associated  General  Con- 
tractor newsletter  follows: 
Taxation  of  Americans  Overseas  and  Our 
Nation's  Trade  Performance 

The  role  of  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion Industries  In  ttoe  evolution  of  the  For- 
eign Earned  Income  Act  of  1978  Is  a  story 
which  has  been  told  and  retold  In  the  trade 
press  and  association  publications.  While  the 
reporting  has  varied  somewhat  In  its  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  the  position  adopted  by 
the  Industry  during  the  debate  Is  generaUy 
categorized  In  two  distinct  areas. 

The  first  category  was  not  a  posltlcm  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  but  rather  an  over- 
reaction  to  criticism  from  congressdonal  and 
executive  branch  opponents.  The  critics 
claimed  that  the  preferential  tax  treatment 
of  oversefw  workers  confilcted  with  the  long 
established  principles  of  tax  equity.  The  In- 
dustry responded  to  the  tax  equity  critics 
with  claims  that  the  typical  VS.  expatriate 
labored  tmder  adverse  conditions  In  tiie  most 
Inho^ltable  locations  In  the  world  and  was 
therefore  entitled  to  a  tax  incentive. 

Part  two  of  the  Industry  position  was  the 
trade  argument  which  linked  the  tax  costs  of 
U.S.  expatriates  to  the  competitive  posture 
of  certain  key  export  sectors  and  In  the  long 
run  to  our  nation's  overall  trade  perform- 
ance. If  the  tax  costs  became  too  high,  em- 
ployers would  be  forced  to  replace  U.S.  ex- 
patriates with  tax  free  third  country  na- 
tionals. This  economic  displacement  of  U.S. 
expatriate  managers  by  foreign  nationals 
would  in  turn  decrease  the  llkelhood  that 
U.S.  materials  and  equipment  would  be  spec- 
ified for  use  on  overseas  projects,  due  to  the 
unfamlllarity  of  this  foreign  management 
with  U.S.  product  lines. 

If  we  examine  the  present  law  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  aforementioned  two  part  in- 
dustry position  had  a  detrimental  Impact  on 
the  final  outcome  of  the  issue.  It  Is  true  that 
the  industry  response  to  the  tax  equity  argu- 
ment was  in  certain  cases  well  documented 
and  served  as  an  effective  rebuttal  to  the  tax 
equity  critics.  However,  it  was  such  an  effec- 
tive resDonse  that  the  Congress  scon  became 
Infatuated  with  the  concept  of  the  "hardship 
post"  and  went  to  great  len^rths  to  Institu- 
tionalize It  In  the  statute.  This  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  hardshlD  post  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  from  the  broader  trade 
considerations  embodied  in  part  two  of  the 
Industry  position. 

Today,  U.S.  exporters  find  themselves  In 
the  absurd  position  of  having  to  evaluate  a 
given  export  market,  not  only  in  terms  of 
Its  economic  potential,  but  also  In  terms  of 
its  relative  degree  of  hardship.  The  law 
stipulates  that  no  tax  benefits  will  be  ex- 
tended to  foreign  locations  which  do  not 
command  a  16  percent  or  greater  ]x>8t  dif- 
ferential from  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  post  differential 
determination  process  Is  an  administrative 
function  designed  to  provide  equitable  com- 


pensation to  U.S.  government  employees 
serving  in  posts  around  the  world,  and  the 
process  Is  not  structured  to  address  the 
greater  trade  policy  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
In  fact,  the  administrative  and  trade  policy 
objectives  could  be  interpreted  as  compet- 
ing Interests.  On  one  hand  It  Is  desirable  to 
hold  down  the  costs  of  government,  but  on 
the  other,  we  want  to  extend  tax  subsidies  to 
promote  our  nation's  exports.  Unking  the 
tax  benefits  to  the  hardship  post  determina- 
tion Is,  therefore,  an  obvious  nonstarter  from 
an  overall  policy  standpoint.  Export  promo- 
tion is  not  a  function  of  heroic  servitude  by 
Americans  In  the  most  undesirable  locations 
of  the  world,  but  rather  a  fundamental  com- 
mitment to  encourage  a  U.S.  presence  In 
all  foreign  locations  where  realistic  c^por- 
tvmltles  exist  for  the  s^e  of  U.S.  goods  eind 
services. 

The  present  tax  system  Is  grossly  incom- 
patible with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
export  promotion  and,  as  the  trade  con- 
sequences of  present  law  begin  to  emerge, 
there  Is  again  renewed  Interest  in  changing 
It.  In  the  following  interviews.  Senator  John 
H.  Chafee  IR-R.I.)  and  Congressman  Bill 
Frenzel  |R-Mlnn.|  share  their  views  on  why 
a  change  Is  needed  in  the  current  law  and 
also  what.  In  their  opinion,  must  be  done 
to  secuire  that  change.  These  interviews  are 
followed  by  an  AGC  analysis  of  the  tax  costs 
Incurred  by  present  law  and  the  competi- 
tive Impact  of  these  costs  on  an  actual 
project  recently  bid  by  an  AGC  member  in 
Jordan. 

INTHtVIEW    with   senator   CHAFEE 

AGC.  SenaUMT,  our  readers  are  very  familiar 
with  the  evolution  of  the  foreign  earned 
income  tax  issue.  For  their  benefit  could  you 
briefly  describe  the  technical  aspects  of  your 
bill  |S.  2283],  how  it  compares  to  the  present 
law  and  your  reasons  for  Its  Introduction? 

Chafee.  To  respond  to  the  first  part  of 
your  question,  my  bill  would  repeal  Section 
913  of  the  Code  wblch  Includes  the  special 
deductions  for  home  leave,  housing,  educa- 
tion, cost  of  Uvlng  and  hardship  poet.  In 
addition,  the  biU  would  amend  Section  911, 
which  contains  the  920.000  Income  exclusion 
for  workers  residing  In  construction  camps 
overseas,  and  provide  the  following  for  all 
workers  employed  abroad : 

An  off-the-top  $50,000  earned  Income  ex- 
clusion for  Americans  working  abroad  who 
are  bona  fide  residents  of  a  foreign  country. 

An  Increased  exclusion  of  >66,000  for 
Americans  working  abroad  for  more  than 
two  years. 

Separate  •50,000/C65,000  exclusion  aUowed 
married  Individuals  who  are  both  working 
overseas.  [One's  excess  exclusion  not  to  be 
used  against  the  other's  Income.) 

Foreign  taxes  attributable  to  excluded  In- 
come not  creditable  for  U.S.  tax  purposes. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  my 
reasons  for  Introducing  the  bill  are  three- 
fold. First,  I  believe  that  the  present  law  is 
discouraging  the  employment  of  Americans 
overseas.  In  short,  it  is  taxing  U.S.  workers 
out  of  the  market  and  this  lost  presence 
overseao  Is  costing  us  Jobs  at  home  In  the 
export  sectors  of  the  economy.  Theae  tax 
costs  are  such  that  foreign  employers,  as  weU 
as  U.S.  companies  active  overseas,  are  forced 
to  hire  tax  free  foreigners  for  the  middle  and 
upper  management  positions  whicii  have 
historically  been  held  by  Americans. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  this  new  cadre  of 
foreign  management  is  Bln4)ly  not  familiar 
with  nor  inclined  to  specltj  VS.  manu- 
factured products  for  overseas  projects.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  engineer- 
ing and  construction,  but  it  la  not  limited 
to  these  industries.  To  give  you  one  example: 
on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East  I  had  a 
obance  to  tour  a  food  testing  laboratory 
which  had  recently  been  established  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  facility  was  staffed  by  three 
Americans  and  several  Saudia  in  training 


positions.  On  my  visit  the  American  director 
proudly  displayed  several  pieces  of  testing 
equipment  which  he  had  recently  purciiaaed 
from  the  U.S.  He  put  the  value  of  the  total 
order  at  approximately  $760,000.  I  submit 
that  had  the  director  of  the  facility  been  a 
Frenchman  or  German,  we  would  not  have 
gotten  the  order. 

Finally,  it  has  becmne  apparent  that  the 
preaent  tax  law  is  so  complicated  that  no 
Americans  working  abroad  are  technically 
capable  of  filing  their  own  returns.  My  bill 
reflects  an  effort  to  work  towards  slnq>Ucity 
by  repealing  the  most  complicated  and 
nebulous  parts  of  the  law. 

AGC.  Do  you  anticipate  hearings  on  your 
bill  In  the  coming  session? 

Chafee.  I  am  very  anxious  to  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  this  Issue  so  that  It 
does  not  come  up  In  the  last  minutes  of  the 
session.  A  definite  date  for  hearings  has  zkot 
yet  been  set.  but  I  do  not  think  that  It  would 
be  a  problem  to  get  hearings  on  the  measure 
In  the  Tax  Subconunlttee  of  the  Senate  Fin- 
ance Committee.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
see  this  bUl  treated  separately  from  a  general 
tax  bill  If  one  comes  up  this  year.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
revenue  Issue,  but  rather  a  trade  and  em- 
ployment question.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Administration  wlU  support  some  form  of 
change  In  the  Foreign  Earned  Income  Act 
and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  proposals  pre- 
sented by  the  Presldect'is  Export  Couoxdl  to 
make  this  Act  less  restrictive. 

AGC.  Senator,  In  a  recent  statement  in- 
troducing your  blU  you  raised  a  very  inter- 
esting comparison  of  the  revenue  being 
raised  by  our  present  tax  law  and  its  es- 
timated cost  In  terms  of  lost  export  sales. 
Would  you  care  to  elaborate  on  this  com- 
parison? 

Chafee.  According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing OlBce,  the  current  tax  policy  Is  costing 
the  United  States  $7  billion  In  export  trade 
annually,  an  estimate  considered  conserva- 
tive by  many  Industry  groups.  The  Presi- 
dent's Export  council  points  out  In  its  recent 
report  on  taxes  that  this  trade  loss  translates 
Into  at  least  280,000  Jobs  lost  every  year. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
the  difference  between  the  current  policy  of 
deductions  and  a  complete  Income  exclusion 
tar  the  150.000  Americans  working  overseas 
is  about  (306  million  in  lost  tax  revenue.  The 
loss  of  tax  receipts  to  the  IRS  wotild  be 
somewhat  less  under  my  bill. 

In  short,  we  have  a  situation  today  where 
the  current  tax  requirements  provide  the 
IRS  a  modest  $300  million  In  tax  revenue 
from  foreign  earned  income,  but  the  nation 
loses  over  $7  billion  In  exports  every  year 
due  to  this  tax  law.  This  is  a  classic  case  of 
shooting  yourself  in  the  foot  and  my  blU  Is 
designed  to  put  to  an  end  this  self-defeating 
tax  policy  in  order  to  bring  otir  laws  and 
regulations  In  Une  with  those  of  our  chief 
competitors  In  world  markets. 

AGC.  Senator,  how  can  the  business  com- 
munity best  support  your  efforts  to  improve 
the  tax  situation? 

Chafee.  The  business  community  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  the  campaign  to  change  the 
tax  law.  I  would  expect  that  Industry  groups 
affected  by  this  legislation  would  take  a  lead 
In  raising  the  Issue,  publishing  It  widely  and 
advocating  Improvements.  This  effort  should 
focus  on  the  link  between  our  rapidly  de- 
clining overseas  market  shares  and  the  cur- 
rent tax  burden  on  foreign  earned  income. 
The  real  costs  of  present  tax  laws  in  terms  of 
lost  potential  export  business  and  domestic 
employment  must  be  Identified  and  com- 
municated to  elected  representatives. 
interview  with  congressman  ruEwnm. 

AOC.  Mr.  Frenzel.  you  were  the  first  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  Introduce  new  legislation 
on  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  source  In- 
come after  the  passage  of  the  Foreign  Earned 
Income  Act  of  1978.  Could  you  comment  on 
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tinue to  naively  view  issues  such  as  this  as  tax 
loc^holes  instead  of  trade  prMnotlonal  tools. 
But  if  you  take  a  look  at  our  trade  deficits 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  time  is  running 
out  on  the  Administration's  approach. 

AOC.  If  we  cannot  expect  the  support  of 
the  incimibent  do  you  think  that  a  Republi- 
can candidate  could  translate  this  into  a 
campaign  issue  in  the  broader  trade  sense? 

Frkkzei,.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
a  Republican  candidate  could  do  so,  however, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  call  the  President 
anti-trade.  I  think  the  underlying  problem 
is  simply  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
Importance  of  trade  and  Its  contribution  to 
our  economy,  nor  do  his  advisors. 

AOC.  The  business  community  recognizes 
that  we  lost  the  battle  the  last  time  around 
on  the  tax  equity  issue.  How  are  you  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  the  tax  equity  criticisms 
of  your  bill? 

Prenzkl.  Let  me  first  say  that  I  think  tihe 
tax  equity  argument  Is  a  great  one  and  some- 
thing that  we  can  all  endorse.  However,  it 
does  have  one  big  weakness — it  does  not  ttirn 
the  wheels  of  our  economy.  Moreover,  what 
good  are  equity  comparisons  between  the  do- 
mestic and  overseas  worker  If  the  overseas 
worker  has  come  back  home?  The  equity 
argument  has  cost  us  Jobs  and  export  sales 
and  has  not  created  any  additional  revenue 
to  the  Treasury.  In  other  words,  it  has  costs, 
but  no  benefits. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


□  1620 

OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
be  permitted  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  materi{J  on  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  Slack,  late 
a  U.S.  Representative  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNiSH).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MuRTHA) ,  relative  to  the  life  and  times 
of  the  Honorable  J.  Irving  WhaUey,  late 
a  former  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  Include  therein  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
speech  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending funeral  of  the  late  Honorable 
AUard  K.  Lowenstein. 

To  Mr.  Jenrette  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  this  week,  on  account 
of  medical  reasons. 

To  Mr.  Barnes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

To  Mr.  DoDD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  Wednesday, 
March  19,  on  account  of  a  necessary  ab- 
sence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoLLDJs  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cavanauch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Garcia,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  15  minutes,  on 
March  19. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Madioan. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California. 

Mr.  Wampler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROTTSSELOT. 
Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mr.  Stmks. 

Mr.  Bob  Wnsow. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehxtrst. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  McCloskxt. 
Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Qttatle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Coleman. 
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Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

Mr.  Lagoicarsino. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  McEWEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  WOLFP. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Ms.  Mikttlski. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  M.  SLACK 

(Mr.  MURTHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Slack  was  one  of  the  most 
loved  and  admired  and  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  Members  how  much  I  personally  re- 
spected John  Slack  for  the  work  that  he 
did  on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  there  is 
no  Member  that  showed  more  considera- 
tion to  other  Members ;  nobody  that  had 
a  higher  respect  for  the  ideals  of  this 
country,  than  John  Slack.  There  is  no 
one  that  had  a  greater  feeling  for  the 
people  of  his  district,  pride  in  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia,  than  John  Slack. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  a  person 
who  personified  the  American  ideal  any 
more  than  the  legislator  who  represented 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  As  a  native  of  West 
Virginia,  he  came  to  me  when  I  was 
elected  from  the  12th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  talked  about  his  many 
years  of  representing  the  great  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  how  he  had  a  great 
love  for  this  country;  how  he  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  many,  many  mistakes 
that  we  make  every  day  in  the  things 
that  we  do  trying  to  help  the  country.  He 
explained  in  detail  how  the  Congress 
worked,  and  nobody  was  more  helpful 
in  the  years  that  I  have  been  here  than 
John  Slack. 

But,  I  think  when  all  of  us  look  back, 
the  thing  we  will  admire  about  John 
Slack  more  is  that  he  was  what  I  would 


call  a  "Member's  Member."  He  was  the 
type  of  Member  of  Congress  who,  if  you 
had  a  problem  in  an  area  where  he  had 
jurisdiction,  he  would  reply  to  that  prob- 
lem whether  one  had  been  here  for  20 
years  or  for  only  a  few  days,  and  try  to 
help  a  Member  with  that  particular 
problem  with  the  agency  or  with  an  ap- 
propriation that  might  be  of  great 
importance. 

One  of  his  proudest  accomplishments 
was  building  the  Lake  Placid  Olympics, 
and  he  spoke  many  times  about  the  ini- 
tial appropriation  for  the  Lake  Placid 
Olympics. 

a  1630 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  he  at  the 
time  felt  it  might  have  been  a  mistake, 
but,  of  course,  all  of  us  know  and  re- 
member how  proud  we  were  of  the  teams 
at  Lake  Placid.  I  remember  how  proud 
he  was,  and  he  said  afterward  that  one 
of  the  proudest  accomplishments  was  the 
initial  funding  which  was  carried  out 
under  the  previous  President,  former 
President  Ford.  Certainly  this  epito- 
mizes Jack's  willingness  to  take  a  chance 
for  this  great  country. 

Mr.  ;^>eaker,  all  of  us  will  miss  him 
over  the  years. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  M   SLACK 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  that  I  want  to  express  my 
grief  for  the  passing  of  John  Slack. 

I  have  known  him  for  the  18  years 
that  I  have  been  here  in  Congress  and  for 
the  16  years  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
know  that  all  the  Memt}ers  would  agree 
that  John  Slack  was  always,  as  one 
would  term  it,  "on  the  level." 

There  was  nothing  of  the  "phony" 
about  him. 

He  was  decent  and  honest  and 
straightforward  and  hard  working.  He 
was  the  kind  of  Congressman  we  can  all 
be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn  his  passing  as 
much  as  any  Member  of  this  House. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  M.   SLACK 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  and  all  others  who  have  spoken 
about  the  imtimely  passing  of  our  dear 
friend,  John  Slack. 

I  was  just  talking  to  him  last  evening 
about  a  piece  of  legislation  then  pending 
on  the  floor.  I  was  shocked  beyond  words 
when  I  learned  this  morning  of  his  un- 
timely passing.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  memory  of  my  association  here  in 
the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  with 
this  able,  dedicated  Congressman  is 
something  which  I  will  always  cherish 
and  hold  near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  his  widow  and  the  other  members  of 


his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  at  this 
time. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  M. 
SLACK 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  611)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  611 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  M.  Slack,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  des- 
ignate, together  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expense  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjotun. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 611,  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  19,  1980.  at 
3  pin. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3804.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Research  and  Engineering), 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1979  on  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment and  bid  and  proposal  costs,  pursuant 
to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law  91-441;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3806.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Research  and  Engineering), 
transmitting  detaUed  Information  used  in 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  on  in- 
dependent research  and  development  and  bid 
and  proposal  costs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3806.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general, 
veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
80th  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
act  of  May  28,  1936  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-282) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3807.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Corporation's 
Office  of  Compliance  programs,  pursuant  to 
section  18(f)  (6)  of  the  act  of  September  26, 
1914,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3808.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Department's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3809.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
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Management  Agency,  transmlt- 

the  Agency's  activities  under 

Information  Act  during  cal- 
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from  the  president  and  na- 
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Regulatory 
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Committee  on  Interstate 

H.R.  3990.  A  bin  to 

i»rovlslons  of  title  XVin  of 

Act  with  respect  to  the 

established  by  such  title. 

>iui>oses:   with  amendment 

pt.  3).  Referred  to  the 

Whole  House  on  the  State 


Committee  on  Banking,  Pl- 
AfTalrs.  HJl.  5961.  A  bill 
Cjirrency  and  Foreign  Trans- 
Act   to    (1)    provide   for 
eiiforcement  of  its  provisions 
Illegal  to  attempt  to  export  or 
ts  of  currency  without 
required  reports:    (2)    aUow  U.S. 
to  search  for  currency  In 
their    presently    authorized 
contraband  articles;  and  (3)  allow 
of  compensation  to  Inform- 
(Rept.  96-829,  pt.  1). 


amend  ment 


pr  [nted. 


Permanent  Select  Commit- 

H.R.  4736.  A  bUl  to  es- 

jtetrlal  and  trial  procedures 

cliisslfled  Information  In  con- 

Pe<  eral  criminal  cases,  and  for 

viVa  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

^dered  to  be  printed. 

Committee  of  Conference. 

on  H.R.  3824   (Rept.  No. 

to  b«  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILqS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

5  Of  rule  X  and  clause  4 

public  bills  and  resolutions 

auid  severally  referred 


PLORIO 


(for  himself,  Mr.  Madi- 
MncuLSKi.  and  Mr.  Lei)  : 
bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 


aid 


1976  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
fbr  the  Northeast  corridor  improveoaent  proj- 
ect and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  begin  development  of  energy 
efficient  rail  passenger  corridors,  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  employees  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comm^ce. 

By  Mr.  BENNBTTT: 
H.R.  6838.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  mass  transit  transportation  for  cer- 
tali.  military  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

By  Mr.  BRBAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

POBSYTHB)  : 

B.S..  6839.  A  bill  to  authorize  {^>propria- 
tlons  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 

H.R.  6840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  promulgate  riUes  to  require  the 
substitution  of  suitable  materials  in  place  of 
asbestos  and  to  promiilgate  rules  to  prohibit 
asbestos  Sbers  or  fibers  from  asbestos  sub- 
stitutes from  being  released  into  the  en- 
vironment: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Goodling)  : 

H.R.  6841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
commodity  letters  of  credit  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase  of 
domestic  agricultural  commodities  by 
schools  to  carry  out  school  feeding  programs 
In  lieu  of  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
commodities  to  the  States  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COtTBTER)  : 

H.R.  6842.  A  bill  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  shippers'  export  declarations,  and 
to  standardize  export  data  submission  and 
disclosure  requirements;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  6843.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive assessments  and  community- 
based  services  under  medicaid:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

H.R.  6844.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution within  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
entitled  "Reflections;  Samuel  EUott  Morls- 
on":  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.R.  6846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  cer- 
tain wind  deflectors  designed  to  be  mounted 
on  the  front  of  a  truck  cargo  container;  to 
the  Commute  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  6846.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  flscal 
year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SCHHOEDER: 

H.R.  6847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  insure  the  humane  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stratton)  : 

HJl.  6848.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  a  unit  of  the 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  con- 
tain 100  students  to  be  established  and  50 
students  for  the  unit  to  be  maintained;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Snowx)  : 
HJl.  6849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  special  loan  guarantees 
to  small  business  concerns  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  motor  fuel  service  stations,  to  require 
the  divorcement  of  such  stations  from  opera- 
tion by  certain  producers  and  reflners  of 
motor  fuels,  to  control  sales  by  producers  and 
refiners  of  motor  fuels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business  and  Interstate  and  FVjreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  6850.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1936,  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  by  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  303.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  world  should  be 
eliminated;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana: 
H.  Res.  612.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
announce  a  state  of  economic  emergency  and 
take  certain  actions  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
Inflation,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should,  without 
delay,  report  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  assure  fiscal 
responsibility;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

379.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

380.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  permitting 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

381.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  requesting  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  specific 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  drafting  a  rlght-to- 
life  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

382.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  payments  un- 
der the  medicaid  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

383.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  development 
of  nuclear  energy  utUlties  at  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional Laboratory  for  the  Intermountain 
West  and  Pacific  Northwest;  Jointly,  to  the 
Conmilttees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
H.B.  6861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  6862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
Belleville  Schultz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TAUKE: 

H.B.  6863.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Raymond 
W.  QiilUln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OUUOER: 

H.  Res.  613.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.B.  6803)  entitled  "A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Colonel  Leslie  A.  Skinner",  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL    SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  154:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mrs.  Schkoedek, 
Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  MOAKLET,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr. 
Oberstak,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Dan  Dan- 
iel, Mr.  Lacomaesino,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Mh^ler  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  WHrrEHTTRST,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Ouarini,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 
WHrrTAKER,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Zeteretti,  Mr. 
BuRGENER,  Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Steed.  Mr.  Luncren,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Montgomert,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Findlet,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Whtte,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mrs. 
Fenwick. 

H.R.  664:  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Davis  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Lewis,  and 

Mr.  HUCKABY. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Drinan  and  Mr.  Seibeblinc. 

H.R.  875 :  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Walcren. 

H.R.  2279:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  MATStn,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clort,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Yathon, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Reo- 
ULA,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  3567:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  and 
Mr.  Thomas. 

H.R.  3803 :  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4200:   Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

HJl.  4842:  Mrs.  Spellman. 

HJl.  5643:  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Ptthian.  and  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  5798:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  6171:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  6266:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Puqua, 
Mr.  Gudgee,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Kooovsek,  Mr. 
LowRY,  Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Whttehurst,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson   of  Texas. 

H.R.  6468:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  6479 :  Mr.  Santini. 

H.R.  6565:  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 


Neal.  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Mr.  Mica. 

H.R.  6614:  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  6615:  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  6616:  Bir.  Stack. 

HJl.  6617:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Neal.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Jenbftte,  Mr.  Jeffoeos, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  6683:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.B.  6694:  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Mikuuski,  Mr.  Evaxs  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Afplecate,  Mr.  Mnxsa  of  CaU- 
fornla,  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  6725:  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  6744:  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Whittakjb.  Mr.  Daitnemeyes,  and  Mr. 
Pepper. 

HJ.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Volkmik,  tSia.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Poed  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr. 

LUKEN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Jorit  L.  Bxtrton. 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Dices. 

H.  Con.  Res.  262:  Mr.  Cartis,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  WEAiTER,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Scbzuer, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  D'AMotrss,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
FietNZEL,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  DntoN,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  RiNALOo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
GoLDWATEE,  Mr.  FiTHiAN,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  ConBs,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Ambro.  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Eckhaedt,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mrs. 
FENWICK,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Cavanaugh, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
SviriPT,  Mr.  Wamplee.  Mr.  WHrrEHUEST,  Mr. 
Walcren,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Shustbr.  Ms.  Holtzman.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Lee,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Maoican,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Ledkeee. 
Mr.  CoBcoRAN.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Simon.  Mi 
Mottl,  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Van  DxBi- 


LiN.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Rrma.  Mr.  Jacoaa.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  EUu.  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Peeyex.  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  MooBE,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Yatboh, 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  MrrcHBX 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Caeb,  Mr.  ALBoaxA. 
Mr.  Prnu,  Mr.  Peyseb,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Taukk, 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Obadison.  Mr.  Kastenmbbi. 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Coa- 
EADA,  Mr.  PoBTEB,  Mr.  Habris,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Volkmee,  Mr. 
PuBSELL,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Panxtta,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Macuibe,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Maekey,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ARD,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvsmia,  Mr. 
Wieth,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Minkta. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ixoyd, 
Blr.  Stack.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Moaklxy.  Mr. 
Moffett,  Mr.  Murphy  of  nunots,  Bfr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Pritchasd.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  BoNKER.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr.  Heftcl.  Mr.  Gbphabi>t.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Lqtt,  Mr.  DaniXlbon. 
and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  293:  Mrs.  F^NVtacK.  Mr.  Pisb. 
Mr.  Pattebson.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Whitehuxst, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Maelenee,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

H.    Con.    Res.    295:    Mr.   Stump   and   Mr. 

ICHORO. 

H.  Res.  690:  Mr.  Devinx,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Beoyhill,  Mr.  Kramex,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Res.  591:   Mr.  Ottinger. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

303.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  relative  to  workers'  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

304.  Also,  petition  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  Portland,  Oreg., 
relative  to  log  export  restrictions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

305.  Also,  petition  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  Portland,  Oreg.. 
relative  to  training  doctors  in  occupational 
medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

306.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Mlddleburg  Heights.  C^lo,  relative  to  gas  and 
oil  price  increases;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

307.  Also,  petition  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  Portland,  Oreg.. 
relative  to  development  of  a  WMnprehenslve 
forest  policy;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  en 
Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America.  Portland.  Oreg.. 
relative  to  lumber  mill  closures:  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Education  and  lAbor. 
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JOHN  A.  LI]  KE  DISCUSSES  WEST- 
VACO'S  SNERGY  PROGRAM: 
COAL  CONVERSION.  DE- 

CREASED DEPENDENCY  ON 
FOREIGN  OIL.  FUEL  CONSERVA- 
TION. COGENERATION.  AND 
NATURAL  OAS  EXPLORATION 


HON.  JEl  (NINGS  RANDOLPH 

Ol  WESTVIKGIHU 
a  THE  SKWAt  X  or  THB  UNITED  STATES 

TuescU  y.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  RANI  OLPH.  Mr.  President, 
this  Nation's  paper  mills  represent  a 
very  energy-intensive  industry.  West- 
vaco  Corp..  a  i  najor  producer  of  paper, 
packaging.  anf[  chemicals,  has  reduced 
its  dependencfe  on  foreign  oil  and  is 
utilizing  and  finding  alternative 
sources  of  ene  ■gy. 

An  innovatve  company,  Westvaco 
has  been  a  lender  in  the  environmen- 
tal field  and  has  many  firsts  within 
the  paper  indi  stry. 

America's  industries  are  talking 
about  the  problem  of  energy  supply, 
but  Westvaco  s  doing  something  posi- 
tive about  it.  Westvaco  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field  in  the  last  decade 
and  has  an  inn  ovative  program  for  the 
future. 

The  Americin  Paper  Institute  held 
its  103d  Annual  Paper  Week  earlier 
this  week  in  N  !w  York  City.  Attention 
was  focused  oi  the  various  problems 
the  industry  fa  ces. 

John  A.  Lule.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Westvico.  presented  Westva- 
co's  energy  pre  gram.  John  Luke  noted 
that  the  comp  iny  does  not  profess  to 
know  all  the  answers  and  while  some 
progress  has  b(  en  made  Westvaco  is  a 
long  way  from  >eing  complacent. 

I  note  with  i>articular  Interest  that 
Westvaco.  with  3.000  West  Virginians 
on  its  payroll,  has  made  the  decision 
to  move  to  coa]  from  imported  oil,  not 
because  of  Government  intervention, 
but  because  it  is  economic  to  do  so. 
This  can  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  industrial  sector  of  what 
fuel  savings  car|  result  from  the  direct 
use  of  coal  initiated  of  their  own 
accord.  Westva^o's  conversion  from  oil 
to  coal  is  of  immediate  importance, 
but  I  am  also  ii^terested  in  the  natural 
program  in  Mineral 
Westvaco  is  In  the 
process  of  construction  of  a  pipeline 
from  its  gas  fie  ds  to  its  mill  In  Luke. 
Md..  Just  acrots  the  Potomac  River 
from  West  Virj  tola.  This  is  indicative 
commitment    to    help 


to    Westvaco's 


Insure  its  energ;  ■  supply, 

Mr.    Presiden;,    I   submit   for   the 
Record  John  Li  ke's  address: 

Westvaco'  i  Ererct  Pxocram 


It's  a  great  pleaiure 
and  to  taUL  aboui 
gram.  We've  been 


to  be  with  you  today. 

Westvaco's  energy  pro- 

uked  to  share  what  we've 


been  doing.  Let  me  say  right  at  the  start 
that  we  hardly  profess  to  know  all  the  an- 
swers and  while  we  feel  we  have  had  some 
successes,  we're  a  long  way  from  being  com- 
placent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  very., 
very  restless  and  are  looking  very  hard  at 
other  things  we  can  do.  for  more  progress  to 
make.  We  hope  you  will  find  our  activities 
of  interest.  Just  as  we  are  intensely  interest- 
ed in  your  progress  and  your  ideas  so  that 
we  can  benefit  from  them.  Surely  no  one 
has  a  monopoly  on  all  the  answers  to  the 
energy  problem. 

So.  here's  our  energy  story.  In  the  early 
1970's.  weU  before  the  Arab  embargo  of 
1973,  the  senior  management  of  Westvaco 
became  concerned  about  our  country's  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  We  saw  this  as  a  challenge  that 
would  caU  for  plenty  of  good  old  American 
Ingenuity,  large  capital  expenditures  and 
restless  determination.  Interestingly 
enough,  our  early  Insights  were  gained 
through  data  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Indicating  that  the  same  Informa- 
tion existed  in  the  hands  of  our  Federal  gov- 
ernment—Information that  was  also  being 
discussed  by  the  API  Raw  Materials  Com- 
mittee and  Ron  Slinn.  In  this  light,  what 
has  transpired  since  1972  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  a  surprise  to  our  gov- 
ernment. 

WhUe  this  Interior  E>epartment  data  did 
not  cause  concern  In  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, it  was  of  concern  to  Westvaco  and  ao 
we  began  to  contemplate  a  variety  of  things 
which  could  mitigate  the  Impact  of  short- 
ages or  higher  prices  of  energy  for  West- 
vaco. Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  we 
started  to  consider. 

First,  we  began  to  consider  how  we  might 
conserve  energy  on  the  assumption  that  a 
rising  level  of  Imports  would  bring  with  it 
higher  prices. 

Secondly,  as  a  cushion  for  emergencies,  we 
decided  to  establish  centraUy  located  corpo- 
rate reserves  of  oil  In  storage  tanks  wlilch 
could  be  drawn  on  to  supplement  local 
supply  deficiencies  which  might  be  encoun- 
tered at  any  of  our  individual  plants.  This 
proved  very  valuable  in  the  1973-1974  short- 
age, and  our  tanks  are  full  right  now. 

Thirdly,  we  began  to  do  some  preliminary 
thinking  about  the  possibilities  of  fuel 
switching.  By  this.  I  mean  switching  to  ma- 
terials which  could  be  more  secure  in 
supply,  and  potentially  lower  in  cost  such  as 
coal  and  other  domestic  or  regenerable  ma- 
terials. We  also  began  to  contemplate  what 
we  could  do  to  bring  some  energy  sources 
under  our  own  captive  control— energy  such 
as  coal,  electricity  and  gas. 

Finally,  we  decided  to  undertake  a  study 
to  Investigate  whether  there  might  be  de- 
posits of  fuel  either  under  timberlands 
which  were  already  under  our  ownership  or, 
alternatively,  which  might  be  in  locations 
near  some  of  our  major  consuming  oper- 
ations regardless  of  whether  we  owned  the 
particular  energy-bearing  lands  or  not.  We 
used  an  experienced  consulting  geologist  to 
help  us  evaluate  these  potentials. 

From  this  framework,  shaped  back  In  the 
early  1970'8.  we  believe  we  have  developed  a 
very  comprehensive,  a  very  timely  and  a 
very  environmentally  sound  energy  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  comment  on  our  prog- 
ress In  each  of  our  objectives. 

To  conserve  energy,  we  initiated  extensive 
energy-saving  programs  at  each  of  our  man- 


ufacturing locations.  We  have  targets  and 
we  work  toward  these  targets.  One  of  the 
techniques  we  use  is  to  continually  compare 
each  of  our  operation's  results  with  that 
which  we  believe  represents  the  best  in  per- 
formance. 

This  isn't  the  forum  to  share  all  of  our  de- 
tailed conservation  steps.  We  all  know  of 
many  things  that  can  and  are  being  done. 
For  this  morning,  I'd  Just  like  to  register 
that  conservation  represents  a  key  part— a 
basic  cornerstone— of  our  total  energy  pro- 
gram that  Includes  things  like  process  and 
plant  design,  infrared  scanning  to  identify 
sources  of  heat  loss,  the  addition  of  insula- 
tion and  the  reduction  in  our  fresh  water  re- 
quirements so  that  we  can  maximize  the  use 
of  warm  recycled  water.  That  is  stresses  the 
application  of  advanced  technology  to  moni- 
tor and  control  the  performance  of  our 
equipment.  We  are  working  hard  at  conser- 
vation, and  I  believe  effectively. 

Beyond  conservation,  we  have  also  made 
very  important  progress  in  switching  from 
the  use  of  scarce  and  costly  fuels  to  ones 
which  are  lower  in  cost  and  more  readily 
available.  Through  these  programs  we  have 
reduced  our  oil  consumption  at  our  domes- 
tic mills  to  a  point  where  it  represents  only 
about  8  percent  of  our  energy  needs. 

At  our  Charleston  mill,  we  have  reduced 
oU  consumption  by  50  percent  through  the 
recent  conversion  of  our  largest  power 
boiler  from  oil  to  coal.  With  this  step,  alone, 
we  have  already  started  to  save  oil  at  the 
rate  of  30  million  gallons  per  year. 

Coal  is  already  the  primary  fuel  at  three 
other  domestic  mills,  and  at  a  time  when  oil 
costs  have  been  increasing  steadily,  we've 
pretty  much  stabilized  our  costs  at  each 
one.  At  one  of  these  sites,  we  have  devel- 
oped our  own  captive  supply  of  coal— our 
own  mine  which  we  operate,  and  it's  only 
two  miles  away  from  the  mill's  bunkers. 

At  our  remaining  domestic  mill  In  Wick- 
liffe.  Kentucky,  we  have  Just  completed  the 
installation  of  a  new  $25  million  power 
boiler  to  bum  bark  and  other  wood  wastes 
In  place  of  the  oU  and  gas  which  had  been 
this  plant's  traditional  energy  source  for 
steam  generation.  This  step  is  reducing  this 
mill's  dependence  on  oil  and  gas  by  the 
equivalent  of  20  million  gaUons  of  oil  per 
year. 

Another  Important  achievement  has  been 
the  recovery  of  materials  previously  left  In 
the  forest  after  the  completion  of  normal 
logging  operations.  We  have  found  an  eco- 
nomic way  to  recover  this  biomass  refuse 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  viable  energy  re- 
source as  boUer  fuel.  Our  Initial  work  In  this 
area  is  being  done  near  our  Charleston  loca- 
tion. We'll  be  expanding  this  program  at 
Charleston  and  we'll  take  biomass  recovery 
to  our  other  locations.  We're  sold  on  the 
concept,  and  we  have  the  source.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  yield 
from  each  forest  acre— for  pulping,  for  saw 
timber,  for  specialty  chemicals,  and  for 
energy.  And  we  are  very  positive  about  the 
impact  of  this  program  on  site  productivity 
In  contrast  to  the  impact  from  conventional 
site  preparation. 

Some  years  ago.  we  also  did  some  In-depth 
studies  on  the  outlook  for  electrical 
energy— and  these  indicated  that  utility 
power  could  be  very  tight  in  certain  areas 
given  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy.  Because  we 
have  been  trying  to  look  ahead  here.  Just  as 
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we've  been  looking  at  oU  supplies,  we  are 
adding  to  our  co-generation  capacity.  We're 
In  the  process  of  installing  two  new  large 
turbo  generators.  One  of  these  will  be  at 
Luke— the  other  at  Covington.  When  these 
units  are  on  Une  in  the  very  near  future, 
these  mills  will  have  the  capability  of  gener- 
ating all  of  their  electrical  energy  needs. 
Our  Company's  captive  control  of  this 
energy  source  will  have  been  importantly 
strengthened. 

These  examples  are  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights, but  major  ones,  of  the  extensive 
energy  programs  we  have  put  in  place. 

There  Is,  however,  yet  another  major  part 
of  our  energy  program,  one  in  which  we 
have  made  some  exciting  progress,  and  that 
is  our  natural  gas  development  program.  I 
will  devote  the  remainder  of  my  presenta- 
tion to  this  very  important  topic. 

As  with  the  rest  of  our  energy  program, 
our  natural  gas  story  began  to  evolve  during 
the  early  1970's,  when  we  began  to  study 
our  timberlands  and  the  areas  around  our 
mills  to  determine  whether  there  might  be 
deposits  of  valuable  fuels  below  the  ground 
as  well  as  In  the  trees  above  the  ground. 
Our  studies  Indicated  that  the  most  promis- 
ing area  for  initial  exploration  was  near  our 
mill  at  Luke.  Here  limited  drilling  by  others 
had  established  that  a  commercial  gas  po- 
tential might  exist.  Although  the  natural 
gas  available  might  not  have  appeared  at- 
tractive to  commercial  sellers  of  natural  gas 
at  the  time,  with  gas  prices  of  only  about  M 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  we  felt  that 
as  a  captive  source  the  potentials  might  be 
much  more  Interesting,  especially  with  our 
concerns  for  both  the  future  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  energy. 

We  made  preliminary  seismographlc  stud- 
ies. We  began  to  lease  land,  and  we  started 
some  preliminary  exploratory  drilling. 

Encouraged  by  these  early  steps,  we  have 
moved  aggressively  to  the  point  where  In 
the  area  near  Luke  we  now  either  own  or 
control  through  lease  more  than  80,000 
acres  which  may  have  natural  gas  twtentlal 
and  which  are  available  for  exploration. 

We  are  actively  adding  to  this  base  of  land 
under  our  control. 

Concurrently  with  our  leasing  and  Initial 
exploration,  we  took  similar  steps  to  secure 
by  lease  a  right-of-way  which  would  permit 
us  to  build  a  pipeline  from  the  heart  of 
these  lands  to  our  point  of  consumption  at 
themllL 

Our  early  efforts  in  leasing,  selsmo«rtu>hic 
work  and  preliminary  drilling  were  carried 
out  anonymously  so  as  not  to  reveal  our  in- 
terest In  the  area  until  we  had  gained  con- 
trol of  both  adequate  acreage,  and  the  pipe- 
line right-of-way. 

About  this  time  last  year,  we  felt  that  we 
were  ready  to  publicly  imnounce  our  pro- 
gram and  to  accelerate  our  drilling  work  by 
starting  to  drill  for  production  quantities  of 
gas  rather  than  drilling  to  confirm  our  seis- 
mographlc studies. 

To  date  we  have  drilled  atwut  14  produc- 
ing wells,  which  appear  to  have  the  poten- 
tial of  producing  over  3  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  day  In  continuous  flow.  This 
represents,  for  production  assumiptions. 
about  a  third  of  the  measured,  open  flow  ca- 
pacity of  the  wells  which  we  have  devel- 
oped. 

Our  seismographlc  work  seems  to  have 
been  good  and  so  the  correlations  between 
the  wells  that  we  have  drilled  and  those 
which  produce  successfully  is  very  high. 
There  Is  some  variation  In  the  output  of 
each  well,  but  we  are  very  pleased  with  our 
success  ratio,  and  we  feel  that  now  we  have 
a  reasonable  basla  for  Judging  the  potential! 
on  about  10.000  acres  of  the  80.000  acres 
which  we  control. 

The  map  on  the  screen  shows  the  lands 
near  otir  Luke  mill  which  we  have  under  our 
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control  through  both  ownership  and  leas- 
ing. The  Luke  mill,  at  the  upper  left,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  very  western  part  of  the  state 
of  Maryland,  and  it  straddles  the  state 
line— the  Potomac  River— with  Important 
components  of  Its  property  and  Its  oper- 
ations located  In  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 
The  Initial  10.000  acres  on  which  we  are  now 
drilling  are  shown  at  the  center  of  the  slide, 
in  West  Virginia.  There  you  can  see  the  gas 
wells— the  starred  dots— and  also  the  pipe- 
line right-of-way— the  white  dotted  line- 
running  from  the  gas  field  to  the  mllL 

Our  appraisal  is  that  from  the  first  10.000 
acres  of  our  total  holdings  there  appear  to 
be  reserves  of  natural  gas  which  would  pro- 
vide a  continuous  flow  of  over  4  million 
cubic  feet  per  day  over  a  15-year  period.  By 
all  standards,  this  should  be  very  economic 
gas. 

We  have  two  actively  working  drilling  rigs 
under  our  control,  one  of  which  we  own.  and 
we  are  drilling  new  wells  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  per  month.  We  have  also  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  a  third  rig.  which  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  drilling  in  the  spring. 

The  wells  which  we  are  currently  drUling 
are  typically  about  2.500  feet  in  depth.  At 
this  level  we  are  able  to  tap  the  potentials  In 
the  so-called  Oriskany  geological  formation. 

Our  organization  is  developing  good  and 
valuable  know-how  on  the  subject  of  how  to 
successfully  fracture  gas  wells,  where  to 
place  the  weUs  and  how  to  develop  them  ef- 
ficiently so  that  they  will  be  valuable  com- 
mercial properties.  One  of  the  very  impor- 
tant factors  in  our  program  is  that  the 
whole  operation  Is  under  the  control  of  our 
own  people  with  the  help  of  only  a  few  ex- 
perienced outside  constdtants.  We  expect  to 
continue  In  this  mode. 

Based  on  our  success  to  date,  we  have  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
through  our  right-of-way  to  carry  our  gas 
some  16  miles  to  our  mill  at  Luke.  We 
expect  to  have  the  pipeline  In  operation  and 
delivering  our  own  gas  by  Labor  Day. 

While  the  pipeline  is  being  buUt.  well  con- 
tinue commercial  drilling  to  fully  develop 
the  potentials  on  the  flrst  10.000  acre  blodi 
of  our  land  holdings. 

And.  well  also  be  starting  to  explore  the 
potentials  of  other  blocks  in  the  remaining 
70.000  acres  which  we  have  under  our  con- 
trol near  Luke. 

Further,  while  these  activities  are  going 
on.  we  wiU  be  actively  leasing  additional 
land  In  the  same  area,  and  we  hope  that  we 
can  continue  to  add  substantial  acreage  to 
our  present  holdings. 

Based  on  our  success  in  this  area  and  the 
growing  know-how  of  our  organization,  we 
intend  to  also  consider  leasing  potentials  In 
other  areas. 

Finally,  at  the  appropriate  tlihe,  we  will 
consider  the  potentials  which  might  be  de- 
veloped by  drilling  to  deeper  gas  formations 
on  the  land  which  we  now  hold  or  which  we 
may  hold  In  the  future. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  our  natural 
gas  activities  represent  a  sound  concept  and 
a  sound  program. 

Our  Initial  activity  has  been  successful 
and  rewarding  by  any  measure. 

We  will  continue  to  probe  and  develop  all 
of  our  potentials  very  vigorously. 

And.  after  satisfying  our  logical  captive 
needs,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  gas 
project  as  a  new  corporate  Income  stream 
and  develop  gas  for  sale  In  the  commercial 
markets  If  our  success  continues  beyond  our 
captive  needs. 

Our  natural  gas  activity,  together  with 
the  other  key  componenU  of  our  energy 
program,  which  I  have  Just  described,  repre- 
sents a  major  aource  of  strength  for  our 
company.  This.'  then.  Is  what  we've  bem 
doing  In  Westvaco.  We  have  faced  the 
energy  problem  as  a  major  challenge.  We've 
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been  restless.  We've  been  working.  We've 
been  using  every  bit  of  ingenuity  we  could 
muster  to  see  wtiat  we  could  do  for  our- 
selves. In  our  own  behalf.  We  feel  that  at  a 
time  when  energy  Is  one  of  the  top  priorities 
of  our  country,  we  can  say  that  we  have 
been  addressing  ourselves  to  this  subject  for 
the  past  decade  In  what  seems  to  us  to  tuive 
been  a  sound  and  effective  way— In  a  way 
fully  consistent  with  the  country's  need  to 
reduce  its  dependence  on  foreign  oU. 

We  also  can  say  that  oiu-  progress  up  to 
now  encourages  us  to  believe  that  the 
future  also  holds  the  promise  of  imtwrtant 
additional  opportunities  for  Westvaco.  We 
■ee  both  the  opportimlty  to  extend  the 
impact  of  our  present  worii  as  veil  as  to  add 
wholly  new  dimensions,  for  example,  work 
in  such  areas  as  coal  and  wood  gasification. 

I  enjoyed  sharing  Westvaco's  energy  story 
with  you.  We  feel  that  our  future  energy 
success  and  that  of  our  nation  as  well  is 
going  to  be  as  good  as  we  ourselves  are  dedi- 
cated to  making  It— directly  proportional  to 
how  demanding  we  are  of  ourselves.  Given 
resolute  determination  and  latitude  for  the 
mlvate  sector  and  the  free  market  to  really 
function,  then  the  very  fact  of  the  energy 
challenge  holds  the  key  to  Its  solution. 

Thank  you  very  much.« 
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Tuesday,  Marvh  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  March  21  and  22  in  Los 
Angeles  to 'take  testimony  on  police- 
community  relations  and  the  police 
use  of  deadly  force.  Beginning  at  9:30 
ajn.,  the  hearing  will  be  conducted  In 
the  Health  Services  Administration 
Board  Auditorium,  313  North  Figue- 
roa.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

As  chairman  of  the  Crime  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  seen  that  police-commu- 
nity relations  is  an  issue  which  has 
been  a  great  source  of  controversy  in 
numerous  cities  across  the  country. 
Communities  demand  adequate  police 
protection  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  growing  concern  about  the  increas- 
ing use  of  deadly  force  by  and  against 
police  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
police-community  tension. 

Between  1969  and  1978.  there  was  a 
national  total  of  1,123  police  officers 
slain  by  civilians,  and  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  there  is  one  kill- 
ing a  day  of  a  civilian  by  a  police  offi- 
cer in  the  country.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  has  awarded  $816,232  to  four 
groups  to  examine  the  abuses  of 
deadly  force  and  has  given  $1.5  mil- 
lion, during  the  last  few  months  of 
1979.  to  four  other  groups  to  develop 
standards  for  police  that  also  include 
the  use  of  deadly  force. 

Consequently,  the  purposes  of  this 
hearing,  and  possibly  additional  ones 
on  this  issue  in  other  cities.  wlU  be  to 
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lature  to  be  elected  over  the  next  two 
months.  Even  now,  the  UN  panel  is  not  dis- 
banded but  only  suspended;  to  Judge  by  the 
record  in  a  few  weeks  we  will  be  edging 
toward  accepting  the  conditions  we  now 
reject. 

Down  in  his  Panamanian  exile,  the  shah 
now  needs  another  operation  for  a  gro- 
tesquely enlarged  spleen.  It  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous procedure  even  in  a  great  medical 
school,  but  apparently  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  Panamanian  hospital.  The  U.S. 
government  does  not  seem  to  care.  The 
shah's  death  might  further  unsettle  the 
kings  among  our  present  .allies,  but  would 
no  doubt  lead  to  another  two  weeks  of  hope 
for  release  of  the  hostages. 

By  now,  though,  we  ought  to  be  doubting 
whether  the  hostages  would  In  fact  be  re- 
leased even  if  we  kidnaped  the  shah  from 
Ills  hospital  and  delivered  iiim  in  shackles  to 
Tehran.  The  point  of  the  hoop-Jumping 
game  is  not  retrieving  the  shah,  but  humil- 
iating the  United  SUtes.  The  exercise  shows 
that  the  U.S.  is  not  a  reliable  protector  of 
its  own  citizens,  let  alone  its  allies.  It  shows 
that  even  if  the  United  States  is  treated 
with  repeated  contempt,  we  will  do  nothing 
about  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  crisis,  this  image 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  hostage 
problem  resolved,  through  stronger  rhetori- 
cal and  diplomatic  reaction.  But  by  now  the 
situation  has  been  so  badly  bungled  that 
the  only  answer  is  military  force,  or  at  least 
the  credible  threat  of  it.  At  the  very  least. 
President  Carter  should  seize  the  collapse  of 
the  UN  mission  as  the  occasion  to  heat  up 
the  crisis  so  such  a  threat  is  again  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  start  to  take 
note  of  a  few  facts.  The  American  embassy 
in  Tehran  is  a  compound  of  27  acres.  Elite 
American  paratroopers  are  trained  to  open 
their  chutes  at  200  feet.  In  1967,  two  Jolly 
Oreen  Giant  helicopters  flew  the  Atlantic  to 
visit  the  Paris  air  show,  with  nine  air-to-air 
refuelings.  During  the  Vietnam  war,  seven 
of  the  same  helicopters  flew  some  500  miles, 
with  in-flight  refueling  at  night,  to  land  un- 
detected in  the  Son  Tay  prisoner  of  war 
camp  (which  •  unfortunately  had  recently 
been  vacated).  A  raid  to  rescue  the  hostages 
would  obviously  carry  risks,  but  it  cannot  be 
ruled  out  as  militarily  Infeasible. 

Military  action,  whether  in  a  raid,  a  block- 
ade or  punitive  bombing,  would  of  course 
carry  a  risk  to  the  lives  of  the  hostages.  But 
their  lives  have  been  at  risk  for  four  montlis 
now,  and  despite  our  entreaties  and  compro- 
mises there  is  no  end  in  sight.  The  ImmobU- 
Ity  of  the  U.S.  in  the  face  of  this  provoca- 
tion has  already  helped  embolden  the  Sovi- 
ets in  Afghanistan  and  a  new  batch  of  em- 
bassy terrorists  in  Colombia.  This  is  but  a 
taste  of  what  is  to  come  if  this  spectacle  of 
Americiln  impotence  is  allowed  to  continue 
indefinitely.* 
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the  ideals  of  Rotary  he  was  recently 
awarded  the  Paul  Harris  Award,  which 
is  Rotary  International's  highest 
award. 

His  was  truly  a  lifetime  of  service. 
He  was  active  in  the  Manhasset-Lake- 
ville  Fire  Departmem  for  over  25 
years,  serving  as  captain  from  1960  to 
1962,  and  president  from  1968  to  1968. 

As  an  independent  businessman  in 
our  community  for  over  30  years,  he 
was  active  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  served  therein  as  vice 
president.  For  the  past  31  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Paumonok 
Lodge  of  Port  Washington. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  be- 
loved wife  Carol,  his  family,  and  his 
many,  many  friends.* 


BUSINESS  SUPPORT  MOUNTS 
FOR  CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1980 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  J. 
BERRAN 


agreed  to  the  principle 
oal  tribuiud.  including 
■uch  paragons  of  human 
I  Algola.  is  competent  to 
the  rule  of  the  shah,  our 
As  quid  pro  quo,  we  are 
d(  dalon  of  an  Iranian  legls- 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  RXW  TORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18. 1980 

•  Vii.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
sadly  report  the  death,  on  March  8, 
1980,  of  a  constituent  of  mine.  Robert 
J.  Berran.  commissioner  of  the  Man- 
hasset  Lakevllle  Water  District,  within 
my  congressional  district  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Berran  had  resided  in  Manhas- 
set  for  over  48  years.  He  was  an  active 
Rotarlan  for  2ft  years.  For  his  distin- 
guished service  and  contributions  to 


•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  is  seeing  here- 
tofore unequalled  support  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  fiscal  year  I98I.  and 
this  is  an  excellent  trend.  However,  a 
balanced  budget  by  itself  will  not  be 
enough  to  cure  our  economic  woes.  It 
must  be  coupled  with  legislation  that 
will  boost  our  sagging  business  produc- 
tivity and  encourage  industrial  devel- 
opment. That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased 
to  have  received  another  endorsement 
for  H.R.  4646,  the  Capital  Cost  Recov- 
ery Act. 

The  American  Textiles  Manufactur- 
ers Institute  has  recently  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  H.R.  4646.  The  cru- 
cial nature  of  the  textiles  Industries  to 
the  American  economy  can  hardly  be 
overemphasized.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
happy  this  important  and  influential 
organization  has  Joined  an  ever-grow- 
ing nimiber  of  businesses  and  indus- 
tries endorsing  H.R.  4646  as  one  meas- 
ure necessary  for  a  more  healthy 
American  economy. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  letter  of 
endorsement  from  Mr.  W.  Ray 
Schockley.  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute.  I  commend  his 
words  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
American  Txxtili  Mamupacturers 

Instttute,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1980. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 
Cannon  House  Office  Buildina. 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jones:  We  take  pleas- 
ure In  forwarding  to  you  the  enclosed  reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  Jones-Conable  10-5- 
3  bill  adopted  unanimously  by  ATMI's 
Board  of  Directors  at  iU  meeting  here  Feb- 
ruary 5-«. 

ATMI  is  the  national  trade  association  of 
spinners,  weavers,  tufters,  knitters  and  fin- 
ishers of  textUes.  It  represenU  the  produc- 
ers of  about  85  percent  of  the  textiles  made 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  need  for  improved  capital  formation 
in  the  textUe  industry  is  acute.  The  industry 
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has  repeatedly  urged  revision  of  our  tax  de- 
preciation rules  in  order  to  bring  capital 
cost  recovery  allowances  in  this  country  to  a 
level  comparable  to  that  allowed  by  other 
major  industrial  countries  of  the  free  world. 
Such  changes  are  urgently  needed  at  tills 
time  to  help  counter  the  impact  long-con- 
tinuing inflation  is  having  upon  funds  avaU- 
able  for  investment  in  modem,  efficient 
plant  and  equipment,  and  to  help  with  the 
industry's  export  thrust  to  which  we  are 
fully  committed. 

A  rough  rule  of  thumb  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry 1b  that  over  the  long  run  capital  ex- 
penditures should  be  financed  from  cash 
flow  arising  from  depreciation  and  retained 
after-tax  earnings.  This  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult,  and  In  most  cases  impossible, 
to  accomplish  in  our  industry  which  tradi- 
tionally Is  a  low  profit  margin  industry. 
This  critical  situation  (where  essential  capi- 
tal investments  are  Just  not  being  made)  is 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  tremendous 
impact  of  inflation  upon  working  capital 
needs,  as  well  as  upon  the  costs  of  new  plant 
and  machinery  in  our  Industry.  For  exam- 
ple, a  modem  loom  in  1975  sold  for  $34,000 
and  today  it  is  selling  for  $72,000. 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  viable  industry 
directly  employing  nearly  one  million  work- 
ers, the  textile  industry  must  make  substan- 
tial investments  in  new  equipment  to  take 
account  of  or  adjust  to  teclmological 
changes,  foreign  competition  and  shifts  in 
market  demand,  and  to  combat  air.  water, 
and  noise  problems. 

The  textile  industry  has  demonstrated 
one  of  the  highest  equipment  spending 
ratios  of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  industries. 
During  1970-77,  78  for  Instance,  the  textUe 
industry  spent  an  average  of  80  percent  of 
its  retained  cashflow  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  United  States.  This  com- 
pares with  only  56  i>ercent  for  all  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing Industries. 

A  continuing  high  level  of  employment  In 
our  industry  with  facilities  in  all  but  one 
state  is  dependent  upon  high  and  sustained 
level  of  capital  investment,  which,  in  tum, 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  funds. 
Faster  depr«>ciatlon  write-off  for  tax  pur- 
poses will  be  of  some  help  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Rat  SROcKury, 
Executive  Vice  President 

Enclosure. 

Resolution 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, recognizing  that  the  industrial  sinew 
of  America  has  been  permitted  to  weaken 
seriously,  resulting  in  record  trade  deficits, 
declining  productivity,  reduced  research  and 
development,  and  worsening  inflation  be- 
cause of  Improper  fiscal  and  tax  policies, 
hereby  endorses  the  Jones-Conable  Bill  and 
urges  the  Congress  to  reorient  priorities  so 
that  its  passage  Is  accomplished  without 
further  delay.  The  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  accrue  to  the  U.S.  defense  pocture. 
to  exports,  to  employees,  consumers  and 
taxing  entitles  as  well.  In  our  view  faster  de- 
preciation of  plant  and  equipment  is  not  a 
tax  cut;  rather  it  Is  a  tax  deferral  and  as 
such  does  not  add  to  inflation.* 


NUCLEAR  WAR  SURVIVAL 
SKTT.Tfi 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OPICISSOUIU 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wotild  like  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  a  proposal  I  have  made  to 
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Mr.  John  Macy.  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. The  following  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  recent  letter  to  FEMA: 

Dear  Mr.  Mact 

I  have  an  idea  which  I  would  like  your 
advice  and  hopefully  support  on.  It  deals 
with  the  Boy  Scouts.  Oirl  Scouts,  4-H  and 
Mr.  Cresson  H.  Kearny's  study  titled  "Nu- 
clear War  Survival  Skills."  It  was  put  out  by 
the  Oak  Ridge  study  of  do-it-yourself  civQ 
defense.  This  study  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner  and  other  highly 
qualified  people.  Mr.  Keamy  Is  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  with  an  impressive  background  in 
civil  defense. 

My  Idea  is  to  have  FEMA  support  the 
teactiing  of  portions  or  all  of  this  study 
through  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  4- 
H.  I  envision  these  youth  receiving  merit 
badges  for  emergency  preparedness  with  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  education  dealing 
with  Mr.  Keamy's  study. 

As  an  Eagle  Scout  I  feel  there  is  merit  in 
this  proposal.  It  would  get  our  youth  inter- 
ested in  civil  defense  and  begin  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  a  very  worthwhile  and 
higlily  effective  study. 
Sincerely, 

Ike  Skxlton. 
Member  of  Conaress.9 


SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  5961 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGa 

OPNXWTORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  HJl.  5961,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  foreign  transaction  report- 
ing act,  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  The 
three  provisions  of  this  bill  propose  to: 
First,  make  it  a  violation  of  law  to  at- 
tempt to  transport  more  than  $5,000 
without  filing  a  report  stating  that 
you  are  about  to  do  so,  second,  give 
customs  officials  the  authority  to 
search  for  illegal  currency  on  grounds 
other  than  probable  cause  and.  third, 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  a  reward  for  original  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  recovery  of  a 
criminal  fine,  or  a  civil  penalty  or  for- 
feiture. 

This  revised  Bank  Secrecy  Act  would 
permit  customs  officials  to  search  for 
Illegal  currency  in  the  same  maimer  in 
which  they  currently  search  for  other 
contraband.  P*resently.  the  law  does 
not  permit  a  search  for  illegal  curren- 
cy for  reasons  other  than  probable 
cause.  This  means  that  Illegal  curren- 
cy is  not  subject  to  the  same  scrutiny 
that  other  illicit  materials  are.  Mr.  La- 
Falcb's  bill  would  eliminate  this  dis- 
crepency  and  could  prove  instrumen- 
tal in  curbing  international  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

As  you  are  probably  well  aware,  drug 
abuse  In  this  country  has  reached 
staggering  proportions.  By  monitoring 
the  movement  of  large  amounts  of 
currency  across  our  borders,  law  en- 
forcement  officials  could  prevent 
much  of  these  funds  from  being  In- 
vested In  narcotics  and  other  Qlicit 
substances.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league Mr.  LaFalcx  has  stated: 
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To  accomplish  tliis  goal,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  law  enforcement  officials 
the  means  to  successfully  police  ttw  move- 
ment of  drug  related  currency  into  and  out 
of  this  country. 

I  am  stire  that  curbing  the  interna- 
tional drug  traffic  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  drug  abuse  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  have  both 
expressed  their  support  of  this  bill 
stating  that  it  would  greatly  curtail 
the  Illegal  movement  of  U.S.  currency 
out  of  the  country  as  well  as  eliminate 
loopholes  in  existing  law. 

Surely,  keeping  a  closer  watch  on 
currency  leaving  the  coimtry  will  limit 
the  opportimities  of  those  attempting 
to  make  iUegal  monetary  transactions. 
I  believe  that  this  inhibiting  factor 
wOl  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  drug 
flow  into  the  United  States  and  even- 
tually prove  to  be  a  valuable  step 
toward  controlling  drug  abuse  in  this 
coimtry. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  incen- 
tive for  individuals  to  come  forth  with 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  drug  offenders.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  rewards  of  not  more 
than  $250,000  and  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  what  was  confiscated. 

Providing  information  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  Is  a  very  dangerous 
business  and  one  cannot  realistically 
hope  for  informants  to  come  forth 
solely  on  the  basis  of  good  conscience. 
I  am  certain  that  this  cash  incentive 
will  lead  to  a  significantly  increased 
numtier  of  convictions  for  those  par- 
ticipating In  drug-related  offenses. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  oversight  in  the  wnniriny  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1970.  The  courts  have  inter- 
preted this  law  to  Aiean  that  one  who 
leaves  the  country  with  $5,000  or  more 
cannot  be  arrested  until  after  he  has 
left  the  country,  at  which  point  the 
authorities  are  powerless  to  take  any 
action. 

Gentlemen,  the  merits  of  H.R.  5961 
are  very  substantial  and  I  urge  the 
support  and  passage  of  this  bllL« 


WHITE  HOUSE  DROVERS  PULL 
ALL  STOPS  FOR  DRAFT  REGIS- 
TRATION 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

opoolokaso 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inflation  and  balancing  the  budget 
appear  to  have  taken  a  back  seat  to 
draft  registration  as  the  administra- 
tion's top  issue.  Or  at  least  that  Is  the 
word  from  the  White  House  congres- 
sional drovers.  It  is  good  to  know  they 
have  their  priorities  In  order. 

This  is  the  same  administration  that 
told  us  last  August  that  draft  registrar 
tion  was  not  needed  and  would  consti- 
tute a  burden  on  our  Nation  and  Its 
youth. 
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Hi  li  CHADNCET 


HON.  GlENNM.  ANDERSON 

orcALOtmnA 
ZX  THS  BO  781  OF  REPRZSEirrATTVZS 

Tueu  ay.  March  18. 1980 

Mr.  ANDl  RSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  t  le  end  of  this  month.  Hal 
Chauncey  « 11  retire  from  the  Parks 
and  Recreai  ton  Department  of  the 
dty  of  Haw  iiome  after  30  years  of 
service.  As  a  a  expression  of  I4>precla- 
tiosx  for  all  le  has  done  tot  his  com- 
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mimlty  during  these  many  years,  a 
dinner  will  be  held  In  his  honor  on 
March  21.  Because  this  man  has 
indeed  made  some  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  people  and  the  city  of 
Hawthorne,  I  would  like  to  Join  in  sa- 
luting him  by  recounting  his  career  In 
Parks  and  Recreation,  and  his  involve- 
ment In  civic  affairs. 

Hal  Chauncey  started  with  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation  In 
part  time  service.  Since  that  begin- 
ning, however,  he  was  Involved  con- 
stantly and  valuably  in  several  of  the 
Important  events  In  the  city's  history. 
This  Includes  completion  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Youth  Camp,  formation  of  the 
Club  Gunga  Din  and  Youth  Canteen, 
the  development  and  construction  of 
the  memoilal  center,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  night  ath- 
letic program  in  Hawthorne. 

He  Is  somewhat  of  a  hero  at  our 
local  high  school,  Hawthorne  High, 
where  he  has  led  football  teams  to 
many  championships  as  head  coach. 
He  also  has  been  head  coach  of  the 
school's  baseball  teams.  As  a  teacher- 
coach  at  the  school  for  over  21  years 
he  displayed  a  deep  and  sincere  con- 
cern for  youth.  He  taught  health  edu- 
cation dealing  with  drug  abuse,  and 
even  wrote  a  textbook  on  the  subject 
which  is  used  by  many  school  districts. 

His  Involvements  In  the  community 
have  extended  into  other  areas.  He 
has  servM  through  the  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Hawthorne  Breakfast 
Optimists,  of  which  he  Is  currently 
president;  the  Rotary  Club:  and  as  a 
charter  member  of  the  Youth  Camp 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  night  of 
March  21  will  be  a  memorable  one  for 
Hal  Chauncey  and  his  family.  It  will 
also  be  an  important  one  for  the  com- 
munity of  Hawthorne,  since  as  It  will 
offer  an  opportunity  for  all  who  know 
of  this  man's  good  work  to  express 
their  appreciation.  And  there  Is  Indeed 
so  much  to  thank  him  for. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  saluting 
this  fine  citizen  for  his  admirable 
career  In  public  service  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  community.  We  send  Hal 
Chauncey.  his  wife,  Kathy,  their  son, 
David,  and  daughter,  Jan.  our  sincere 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  success, 
happiness,  and  prosperity .• 


March  18,  1980 


MAJ.  MICK  DEAVER 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OPIOSSOUU 

ni  THZ  Housi  or  RZPRssxirrATrvss 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
University  of  Missouri  alumni  were 
greatly  saddened  to  leam  of  the  recent 
loss  of  MaJ.  Mick  Deaver,  who  died  on 
the  25th  of  February.  Mick  was  an  ex- 
tremely well  liked  and  highly  respect- 
ed member  of  the  university  police  de- 
partment, and.  in  that  role,  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  univer- 
sity community. 


On  February  27.  the  Columbia  Mis- 
sourian  published  an  editorial  com- 
memorating the  life  of  this  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  I  Include  this  arti- 
cle herewith  for  reprint  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and.  in  so  doing,  I 
extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Mick's  lovely  wife,  Sharon,  and  to  the 
entire  Missouri  University  community. 
MaJ.  Mick  Deaver  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  editorial  follows: 

M.n.  PoLid  DxPAxntxirT's  Majob  Mick 
DcAvn  Is  FvxKo  That  Wni  Bx  Missed 
BT  All 

We  all  lost  a  friend  Monday  night 

He  was  Major  Mick  Deaver  of  the  Univer- 
sity Police  Department,  who  was  killed  in  a 
two-car  collision  on  Route  B.  He  was  38. 

Since  1971,  Mr.  Deaver  had  served  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  the  students  of  the 
University  In  several  law  enforcement  posi- 
tions. He  was  a  leader  In- bringing  Innovative 
crime  techniques  to  mId-MIssourt. 

Mr.  Deaver's  expertise  in  dealing  with 
people  showed  professionalism.  His  efforts 
helped  make  the  University  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  schools  In  working  with 
crowds  effectively. 

Many  stories  speak  to  Mr.  Deaver's  exper- 
tise In  crowd  management.  Several  years 
ago,  a  snowball  fight  between  a  University 
residence  hall  and  a  fraternity  on  College 
Avenue  erupted  Into  a  full-scale  altercation. 
Motorists  were  caught  In  the  middle  of  the 
warring  factions.  Police  were  called.  Guns 
were  drawn.  Police  cars  went  squealing 
toward  spectators  and  participants.  The  ten- 
sion between  the  two  groups  and  the  ten- 
sion between  police  and  the  two  groups 
reached  a  fever  pitch.  It  was  at  that  point 
Major  Deaver  arrived. 

He  got  leaders  of  the  fraternity  and  the 
residence  hall  together  to  discuss  the  snow- 
ball fight.  He  helped  the  leaders  of  the  two 
groups  agree  on  a  proposal  to  have  a  snow- 
ball fight  the  next  day  with  Mr.  Deaver  as 
referee.  He  then  dispersed  the  police.  One 
man  turned  a  disorderly  mob  into  a  calm 
crowd  ready  to  dlqwrse. 

That  was  the  essence  pf  Mick  Deaver's 
style.  This  Incident  presents  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Deaver's  character. 

For  Indeed  In  all  respects.  Mr.  Deaver  was 
an  Innovative  administrator  In  working  with 
people.  He  cared.  In  most  bureaucracies, 
that  Is  Innovation.  Mr.  Deaver's  care  about 
people  and  their  lives  showed  and  people 
responded. 

Mr.  Deaver  touched  the  lives  of  many 
people;  but  those  most  affected  by  his  pass- 
ing probably  will  be  University  students. 
Mr.  Deaver  once  said.  "I  want  students  to 
look  on  the  police  as  more  of  a  service  orga- 
nization rather  than  enforcers  of  the  law." 
Mr.  Deaver's  work  exemplified  service.  Be- 
cause of  that  work,  students  began  looking 
at  the  police  department  as  servants  who 
care  about  people  and  not  law  enforcement 
machines. 

Students  not  only  liked  Mick  Deaver,  they 
respected  him.  There  are  few  administrators 
or  law  enforcement  officials  who  could 
claim  they  did  their  jobs  well  and  were  still 
liked  and  respected  by  those  with  whom 
they  worked.  Mick  Deaver  could. 

It  Is  unfortunate  more  people  are  not 
public  servants  In  the  mode  and  class  of 
Mick  Deaver. 

Major  Mick  Deaver.  A  friend.  We  all  will 
mlasblm.* 


March  18,  1980 

OVERRIPE  CASE  AGAINST 
MEXICAN  TOMATOES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZOIfA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  regarding  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's investigation  into  the  al- 
leged dumping  of  Mexican  winter 
vegetables  in  the  United  States.  This 
investigation  began  in  December  1978 
when  the  Florida  tomato  Industry 
filed  dumping  petitions  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  which  then 
had  authority  over  these  cases.  The 
tentative  determination,  handed  down 
October  30, 1979,  foimd  that  there  was 
no  dumping  of  any  Mexican  winter 
vegetables  in  the  United  States,  that 
prices  for  this  produce  were  the  same 
in  the  United  States  as  they  were  in 
Canada,  that  the  Florida  charges  were 
unfounded. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  now 
proceeding  with  the  final  determina- 
tion, and  there  Is  some  evidence  that 
Commerce  may  abandon  the  analyt- 
ical method  used  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  determine  fair  market 
value.  As  the  Times  editorial  clearly 
points  out,  nothing  has  changed  In 
this  case,  the  characteristics  of  the 
vegetable  trade  are  the  same  today  as 
they  were  6  months  ago,  and  the  argu- 
ments that  the  Treasury  Department 
found  so  persuasive  then  still  hold 
today. 

With  Inflation  already  reaching  18 
percent  this  country  little  needs  the 
higher  food  costs  that  would  be  caused 
by  a  restriction  of  Imports  of  Mexican 
vegetables.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  recognized  this  and  have  Joined 
me  in  urging  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  come  up  with  a  realistic 
ruling.  The  U.S.  State  Department  has 
consistently  recognized  the  detrimen- 
tal effects  that  a  positive  dumping 
ruling  could  have  on  United  States- 
Mexican  relations.  And  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  at  all  that  Imports  from 
Mexico  have  hurt  the  Florida  tomato 
industry,  which  is  actually  expanding. 
A  positive  determination  of  dumping, 
which  could  only  occur  through  a 
drastic  alternation  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  analjrtlcal  model,  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  Just  about 
every  American.  I  commend  this  edito- 
rial to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
OvKRRm  Cass  Agaiitst  Mexican  Tomatoes 

Mexican  farms  supply  about  half  the 
fresh  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  eggplants  and 
squash  consumed  each  winter  In  the  United 
States.  Florida  farmers,  who  supply  the 
rest,  don't  like  the  competition.  And  now 
they  are  attempting  to  exploit  an  ambiguity 
in  the  trade  laws  to  grab  the  whole  market 
for  themselves.  It  is  up  to  the  Commerce 
Department  to  stop  them. 

America's  antl-dumping  law  prohibits  the 
sale  of  Imported  goods  below  "fair  value." 
which  is  defined  as  the  cost  of  production. 
Production  costs  can,  within  reason,  be 
measured  for  most  foreign  goods.  But  Con- 
gress never  explicitly  considered  the  special 
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problem  posed  in  defining  fair  value  for  per- 
ishable commodities  like  winter  vegetables. 

Though  the  market  for  fresh  vegetables  is 
highly  competitive,  sellers  certainly  don't 
routinely  expect  to  sell  below  cost.  If  they 
did.  they  wouldn't  stay  in  business.  But  once 
a  crop  Is  on  the  vine,  each  grower— Mexican 
or  Florldlan— has  little  choice  but  to  seU  it 
at  the  going  price. 

According  to  Senator  Kennedy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  influential  House  members.  It  was  never 
Congress's  intent  to  prohibit  imports  Just 
because  they  were  priced  below  cost.  After 
reviewing  the  Florida  growers'  request  for 
protection  last  November,  the  Treasury 
reached  the  same  oonclusicMi.  To  determine 
fair  value.  It  chose  lnst.ead  to  compare  the 
price  of  Mexican  vegetables  In  the  United 
States  with  the  price  in  Canada.  Mexico's 
other  large  market.  Since  its  Investigation 
produced  no  evidence  of  price-cutting,  the 
Treasury  argued  that  domestic  growers  had 
no  real  claim. 

By  a  legal  quirk,  however,  the  Florida  pe- 
titioners are  getting  a  second  chance— this 
time  before  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  took  over  the  Treasury's  responsibili- 
ty for  antl-dumping  cases  In  January.  Nei- 
ther the  Issues  nor  the  evidence  have 
changed,  but  there  Is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Commerce  Department's  lawyers 
are  more  sympathetic  to  the  Florida  grow- 
ers' narrow  case. 

A  victory  for  the  Ploridians  would  hurt 
the  country,  economically  and  diplomatical- 
ly. Blocking  the  Import  of  winter  vegetables 
would  drive  up  food  prices  at  a  time  of  dis- 
tressing inflation.  Crippling  Mexico's  vege- 
table Industry  would  hardly  promote  Mexi- 
can good  will— on  which,  among  other 
things,  the  future  northward  flow  of  Mexi- 
can oil  may  depeiuL  Let  us  hope  the  Com- 
merce Department  considers  the  conse- 
quences before  deciding  how  many  Mexican 
tomatoes  can  fit  through  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
tectionists' needle.* 


SYRIAN  JEWS:  HOSTAGES  OF 
TYRANNY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OPRZWTORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  my  colleagues  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  Syrian  Jewish  commiml- 
ty. 

These  people  are  being  held  hostage 
by  the  Syrian  Government.  Because 
they  are  Jewish  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  from  Syria,  making 
this  Arab  Republic  the  only  country, 
even  among  nations  hostUe  to  Israel, 
which  denies  Jews  this  basic  right. 
Even  the  Soviet  Union,  albeit  begrudg- 
Ingly,  permits  some  Jews  to  emigrate. 
Those  caught  trying  to  gain  their  free- 
dom have  been  severely  punished  in- 
cluding beatings,  tortures,  and  Incar- 
ceration. There  have  also  been  reports 
of  Jews  being  shot  during  their  at- 
tempts to  flee  Syria. 

In  addition  to  being  prohibited  from 
emigrating,  Ss^an  Jews  have  had 
other  basic  human  rights  either 
denied  or  severely  curtailed;  Jewish 
identification  papers  are  specially 
marked  "Musawl"  (Jewish).  They  are 
subject  to  special  curfew  and  travel  re- 
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strictlons:  their  mafl  and  telephone 
commimlcatlons  are  censored.  They 
are  denied  access  to  governmental 
service,  and  while  they  can  attend  the 
universities,  their  numbers  and  fields 
of  study  are  restricted.  The  Syrian 
Government  m>polnts  non-Jewish  di- 
rectors to  supervise  Jewish  schools 
and  foreign  travel  is  severely  limited. 

In  short,  Syrian  Jews  are  among  the 
most  persecuted  people  in  the  world, 
facing  serious  and  gross  violations  of 
their  human  rights  in  their  native 
land  and  yet  they  are  not  permitted  to 
leave. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opiwrtimlty  to  ex- 
press my  severe  disapproval  of  the 
Syrian  Government  for  violating  the 
human  rights  of  their  Jewish  commu- 
nity.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13. 1980 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
now  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
trials,  accusations,  and  Inquisitions 
which  finally  led  to  the  arrest  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  The  KGB,  which 
conducted  these  investigations,  never 
established  any  reason  for  the  trials 
other  than  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky worked  to  assert  his  rights  and 
those  of  all  Soviet  Jewry. 

This  past  Saturday,  March  15,  1980, 
marked  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Shcharansky  in  1977  for 
his  alleged  Involvement  with  other 
Soviet  dissidents  who  supposedly 
worked  for  the  CIA. 

For  those  of  us  in  this  country  who 
are  free  to  travel,  speak  openly  and 
critically  against  the  Government  In 
ways  that  we  choose.  It  Is  hard  for  us 
to  fathom  the  suffering  endured  by 
those  people  under  this  kind  of  repres- 
sion. It  is  also  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
the  Importance  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment and  its  Implications  for  human 
rights  for  those  Individuals  living 
under  Soviet  dominance.  This  agree- 
ment offered  hope  that  these  people 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
and  entitlements  of  full  human  tights. 

The  last  7  years  for  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky, a  mathematician  and  a  physi- 
cist by  education  and  training,  have 
been  years  of  torture  by  denial  and 
unfulfilled  promises. 

The  first  denial  Mr.  Shcharansky 
encountered  began  in  1973  when  he 
first  applied  for  a  visa  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL  Permission  was  refused  on  this 
first  application  because  it  was  said 
that  h3  had  access  to  classified  materi- 
al at  his  Job  at  the  research  institute. 
However,  the  moment  he  became  eligi- 
ble for  a  visa.  Shcharansky  avoided 
doing  any  classified  work  so  as  not  to 
Jeopardize  his  emigration  status. 

In  1974,  he  again  applied  for  another 
emigration  visa.  This  time  the  denial 
took  the  form  of  granting  his  wife  per- 
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mission  to  eibigrate  to  Israel  and  then 
promising  tiat  his  visa  would  soon 
follow.  Of  ( Durse,  none  followed  for 
him  and  th(»  Oovemment  effectively 
separated  hi  a  from  his  wife. 

The  class!  [ication  of  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky  as  a  d  ssident  came  about  not  so 
much  for  personal  activities  but  as 
punishment  for  the  collective  activi- 
ties of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  minoifties  under  Soviet  domi- 
nance. 
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CAYUO\  INDIAN  CLAIMS 


HOI .  WKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOKA 
HI  THB  HOI  81  or  REPBESEHTATITES 

Tuesd  IV.  March  18. 1980 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
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group  of  tribal  members  migrated 
from  New  York  eventually  to  Oklaho- 
ma, and  have  a  continuing  interest  in 
this  legislation.  Since  the  conveyances 
of  1789,  1795.  and  1807.  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  D.S.  Government,  and 
the  New  York  Cayugas  have  recog- 
nized the  interest  of  the  Seneca- 
Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  have 
provided  them  with  a  share  of  the  per- 
petual annuities  paid  to  the  tribe  for 
ceded  lands.  H.R.  6631  did  not  provide 
for  a  designated  share  of  the  settle- 
ment to  the  western  tribe  in  Oklaho- 
ma, and  I  believe  that  the  historical 
recognition  and  participation  of  the 
western  tribe  should  have  been  given 
more  attention  and  consideration  by 
the  committee. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  an  out  of  court 
settlement  of  this  claim,  or  of  any  le- 
gitimate claim.  However,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  this  particular 
bill,  in  light  the  seeming  inequity  In 
the  distribution  of  settlement  trust 
funds.9 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY— 
LIVINO  SYMBOL  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  RICHARD  KELLY 

OrPLOBIDA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  15 
marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Seized 
by  the  Soviet  sectuity  police— the 
KGB — Shcharansky  was  accused  of 
maintaining  contacts  with  the  U.S. 
Government  and.  in  a  trial  that  re- 
ceived worldwide  publicity,  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  a  prison  and 
labor  camp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  his  arrest  in 
1977,  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  the  target 
of  systematic  harassment  by  officials 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  Ever  since 
filing  his  application  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  increasing  pressures.  On  March 
4,  1977,  his  situation  gravely  worsened 
when  Izvestia  published  an  infamous 
letter  accusing  Mr.  Shcharansky  and 
other  prominent  Soviet  Jews— along 
with  two  American  diplomats— of  lend- 
ing themselves  to  espionage  and  trea- 
sonous activities  against  the  Soviet 
state.  Until  his  arrest  on  March  15, 
1977.  he  was  under  extensive  KGB 
pressure. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's  health  has  considerably  dete- 
riorated. His  eyesight  is  poor,  he  has 
lost  considerable  weight,  and  reports 
are  that  he  is  suffering  from  a  serious 
physical  decline  requiring  immediate 
medical  attention.  In  addition,  the 
prison  authorities  have  deni^  Shchar- 
ansky's  mother— Ida  Mllgrom— the 
scheduled  visitation  period  that  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  February.  Consid- 
erable doubt  exists  whether  she  wHl 
ever  see  her  son  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Aniitoly  Shcharansky  is  in  prison 
today  not  because  he  committed  any 
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crime.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  their  legitimate  rights  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  he  was  one  of  a  group  of  Jewish 
leaders  monitoring  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  human-rights  aspects  of  the 
1975  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
often  take  many  of  oiu*  freedoms  for 
granted.  One  freedom  in  particular  we 
tend  to  assume  is  the  freedom  to  emi- 
grate. So  close  is  this  freedom  to  our 
national  spirit  that  when  E^mma  Laza- 
rus wrote  her  Inscription  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  she  called  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  sent  your  tired, 
your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free  and  the  wretched 
refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

The  spirit  of  openness  contained  in 
these  passages  says  much  about  we  as 
Americans.  It  says  first  of  all  that  we 
are  a  land  of  immigrants.  And  it  also 
says  that  we  naturally  expect  that 
those  who  desire  to  come  to  our  shores 
will  be  allowed  to  come.  What  is  not 
recognized  in  these  lines,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
tertwined the  freedom  to  emigrate 
into  one  of  the  most  perverse  political 
systems  ever  to  darken  the  human 
record.  What  we  in  the  United  States 
assume  as  a  natural  Inalienable  right 
is  flagrantly  disregarded  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  August  1.  1975.  in  Helsinki.  Fin- 
land, the  heads  of  32  European  na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  sat  down  at  a 
long,  blue-draped  table  and  signed  a 
blue-bound  document  the  size  of  a 
phone  book  which  declared  their 
mutual  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fimdamental  freedoms.  This  document 
declared  that  in  the  field  of  himian 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  the 
participating  States  will  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  purpose  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  They  will  also 
fulfill  their  obligations  set  forth  in  the 
international  declarations  and  agree- 
ments in  this  field  including  inter  alia 
the  International  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights,  by  which  they  may  be 
bound.  One  of  the  many  principles 
laid  in  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  was  that  everyone  has  the 
right  to  leave  any  country,  including 
his  own.  and  to  return  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  was  more 
pleased  with  the  Helsinki  agreement 
than  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Addressing  the 
audience  is  the  soaring  white-marble 
hall,  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
leader  solemnly  urged  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Helsinki  be  put  to  practical  use 
and  made  a  law  of  international  life 
not  to  be  breached  by  anyone.  He  also 
said  that  we  note  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion that  •  •  •  these  principles  are 
Imbued  with  respect  and  care  of  man. 
so  that  he  can  live  in  peace  and  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not  been  long 
since  these  words  were  uttered.  And 
yet.  what  a  mockery  the  Soviet  Union 
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has  made  of  the  Helsinki  proceedings. 
In  spite  of  these  spoken  platitudes, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  continued  to 
set  loose  throughout  the  entire  fabric 
of  Soviet  society  a  wickedness  which 
finds  no  equal  in  scale  or  intensity  in 
the  history  of  man.  And  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  this  threat.  Unless 
we  find  ways  to  counter  these  ex- 
cesses, the  main  fabric  of  European 
civilization  may  not  remain  erect  at 
the  close  of  the  struggle  in  which  we 
are  now  engtilf  ed. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the 
excesses  of  which  you  speak?  Why  is  it 
that  the  Jewish  people,  in  particular, 
want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union?  Well, 
let  me  answer  by  listing  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars by  no  meana  complete  in 
scope. 

The  list  follows: 

Soviet  Jews  are  denied  equal  ethnic  rights 
gxiaranteed  all  other  nationalities  by  Soviet 
law. 

All  centers  of  Jewish  culture  have  been 
closed. 

Jewish  publishing  houses  and  Jewish 
printing  presses  have  been  closed.  AU  Yid- 
dish type  face  has  been  melted  down. 

The  entire  Jewish  educational  system  has 
been  dismantled. 

Teaching  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  Is  not  al- 
lowed. 

It  is  Impossible  to  buy  any  books  on 
Jewish  history. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 

Jewish  prayer  books  have  all  but  vap- 
ished. 

There  is  only  one  rabbi  left  in  the  USSR. 
No  new  rabbis  are  being  trained  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Less  than  80  synagogues  remain  but  few 
function  much  of  the  time.  Those  who 
attend  are  fearful  the  KOB  will  break  up 
services— which  it  often  does.  KOB  agents 
come  to  services  disguised  as  congregants. 

Religious  calendars,  indispensable  guides. 
the  religious  observances,  cannot  be  pub- 
lished (except  for  the  "showpiece"  Central 
Synagogue  in  Moscow  where  some  are  occa- 
sionally allowed). 

Prayer  shawls  and  other  Jewish  devotion- 
al articles  are  not  allowed  to  be  produced. 

Almost  no  contact  with  Jewish  coreligion- 
ists is  allowed.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  ex- 
periences of  other  faiths  In  the  Soviet 
Union:  Eastern  Orthodox,  Protestant. 
Catholic,  and  Moslem. 

Jewish  cemeteries  are  regularly  desecrat- 
ed. Historic'  Jewish  gravesltes  have  been 
bulldozed. 

Virulent  anti-Semitism  is  everywhere. 
Jews  and  Judaism  are  constantly  the  target 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  media. 

Young  Soviet  Jews  are  deprived  of  getting 
any  kind  of  Jewish  education  and  religious 
instruction. 

Soviet  Jews  can  no  longer  get  good  Jobs  in 
the  USSR  in  contrast  to  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Some  universities  now  have  quotas. 

Those  Jews  who  have  Jobe  are  liable  to 
lose  them  immediately  upon  applying  for 
emigration  visas. 

For  Jewish  activists,  arbitrary  arrest,  beat- 
ings, and  interrogation  are  common. 

Due  process  for  Jews  in  eourt  proceedings' 
which  are  emigration-related  is  next  to  non- 
existent. 

avU  rights,  social  rights-the  right  to 
work,  cultural  rights,  freedom  of  educa- 
tion-have been  taken  from  Soviet  Jews.  In 
denying  these  human  rights  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  blatantly  violating  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  accepted  international  law,  its 
own  internal  legal  system  and  the  minimum 
decent  behavior  of  dvlUzed  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  numerous 
others,  are  the  reasons  Soviet  Jews 
want  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
would  be  false  to  its  own  political 
values  and  traditions  if  it  stood  silent 
in  the  face  of  this  wanton  political  op- 
pression. Running  throughout  the 
American  political  character  is  the 
theme  that  America  occupies  a  special 
place  hi  the  hard  march  of  mankind. 
As  Ciishing  Strout  has  shown  in  "The 
American  Image  of  the  Old  World." 
the  self-image  of  America  is  that  of  a 
land  of  virtuous  simplicity  imtainted 
by  tyranny,  injustice,  and  vice.  Our 
Founding  Fathers— Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
John  Adams.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
others— all  believed  that  it  was  Ameri- 
ca's destiny  to  be  the  repository  and 
the  exemplar  of  human  freedom.  Even 
in  recent  times.  President  Truman  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  defend  free  peoples 
everywhere  and  President  Kennedy 
announced  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  was  going  to  defend 
freedom  around  the  globe.  Through- 
out our  tradition— and  influencing  our 
foreign  policy— is  the  belief  that 
America's  future  is  linked  with  the 
future  of  other  peoples  and  other  na- 
tions around  the  world— people  who 
would  similarly  be  touched  by  those 
imquenchable  fires  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  been  hon- 
ored to  offer  the  world  a  shining 
symbol  of  human  freedom.  And  on 
this  third  anniversary  of  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's  incarceration,  let  us  continue 
that  tradition  and  let  out  with  one 
voice  a  cry  of  protest  against  this  mon- 
strous example  of  tyranny  against  the 
spirit  of  man.  Let  us  rise  up  and  show 
our  support  to  those  other  victims  of 
political  oppression  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  look  to  us  not  only  for  sup- 
port, but  who  see  us  as  the  last  best 
hope  for  mankind.  In  conscience,  we 
can  do  no  less.* 


KEN  HARDING 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  irrw  tork 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESKirTATIVES 

Tviesday.  March  11, 1980 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pride  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  pasing  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished service  of  Ken  Harding.  As 
Ken  leaves  his  office  of  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  he  carries  with  him  an  un- 
matched record  of  outstanding  service 
and  dedication  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ken's  record  of  service  in  the  House 
spans  three  decades.  The  reputation  of 
honesty  and  integrity  he  earned  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Committee  ably  pre- 
pared him  for  his  duties  of  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  He  assumed  these  duties  in  the 
92d  Congress,  on  October  1, 1972. 


The  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  is 
one  of  the  few  constitutionally  listed 
offices  for  the  House.  The  duties  of 
this  office  include  the  sometimes  im- 
enviable  task  of  restoring  and  main- 
taining order  on  the  floor.  They  also 
include  greeting  visiting  dignitaries 
and  heads  of  state  upon  their  arrival 
to  the  Capitol.  In  both  of  these  capaci- 
ties. Ken's  service  has  been  a  credit  to 
his  office  and  to  this  body.  The  hard 
work  and  evenhanded  manner  he  ap- 
plied to  the  exercise  of  his  duties  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

I  am  confident  that  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  Ken  Harding  will  continue 
to  give  him  success  in  whatever  en- 
deavors he  now  chooses  to  pursue.  I 
Join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
and  his  wife  June  luck  and  hiu>piness 
as  they  begin  a  new  life  in  Florida.* 


DAY  231  AND  COUNTING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

op  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESUfTATXTEB 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  world  has  been  counting  up  the 
days  Americans  have  been  held  hos- 
tage in  Iran  and  most  of  those  keeping 
track  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Americans  will  be  free.  There  is 
now  a  new  counting  system  that 
people  have  begun;  the  count  of  days 
until  Americans  will  be  free  of  Jimmy 
Carter.  It  is  now  only  231  days  untO 
this  Nation  can  go  to  the  poUs  and 
drive  from  office  what  will  probably 
be  considered  the  absolutely  worst  ad- 
ministration in  American  history. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  only  3  short 
years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  1977, 
things  were  so  different.  The  Federal 
budget  was  only  $440  billion,  inflation 
was  only  around  4  percent,  and  gaso- 
line was  only  a  third  of  what  it  is 
today.  In  1977  America  was  still  No.  1 
in  military  strength  in  the  world.  The 
B-1  bomber  was  about  to  usher  in  the 
needed  new  generation  of  weaponry 
for  malnt*lnlng  the  strategic  edge 
over  the  Soviets.  In  1977  we  still  had 
formal  relations  with  Taiwan,  we  had 
kept  our  word  to  help  Israel,  we  were 
supporting  friendly  governments  in 
Iran.  Nicaragua,  and  the  Caribbean  is- 
lands. Three  years  ago  people  of 
America  could  afford  new  houses  and 
could  buy  a  tank  of  gas  when  they 
wanted  to  without  spending  major 
portions  of  their  salaries.  There  was 
optimism  in  the  Nation,  an  optimism 
that  has  been  destroyed  with  3  years 
of  Jimmy  Carter. 

Today  things  are  very  different.  We 
have  watched  a  healthy  economy  de- 
molished by  Carter  and  company.  We 
have  watched  a  strong  America 
become  a  disarmed  Nation  that  turns 
its  back  on  friends  and  allies  in  the 
hopes  to  buy  time  in  avoiding  confron- 
tations with  our  enemies.  We  have 
seen  the  vigor  and  optimism  of  Just  a 
few  years  ago  vanish  in  the  wake  of 
record  Inflation  and  interest  rates  to 
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the  point  « tiere  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive members  of  society  are  using 
all  of  thel-  energies  to  Just  survive 
from  one  p  lycheck  to  another.  Final- 
ly, we  had  to  watch  the  spectacle  of 
the  President's  latest  act  of  despera- 
tion as  he  scrambled  to  balance  the 
budget  and  'x)  stop  inflation. 

I  honestl  r  do  not  know  where  to 
begin  in  as  essing  the  tragedy  of  last 
Friday.  Car  «r  has  become  a  pathetic 
creature  wti  o.  stripped  of  media  hype. 
Is  grossly  ui  table  to  handle  the  Job  he 
was  narrow  y  elected  to  in  1976.  The 
budget  cut    are  superficial  at  best. 
They  barelj  make  a  dent  in  the  more 
than  $34.6  I  illion  in  new  spending  au- 
thority he  lut  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  only  2  months  ago.  Where  does 
he  make  up  the  difference  to  "bal- 
ance" the  bidget?  He  opens  the  flood- 
gates for  ye  t  another  round  of  power 
grabs  by  tht  Federal  Government.  His 
tax  on  impo  rted  oO  will  be  the  knock- 
out blow  to  consumers  who  have  al- 
ready taken  it  on  the  chin  from  the 
windfall  prtfits  tax.  For  those  who 
manage  to  stagger  to  their  feet  from 
the  energy  cne-two  punch.  Carter  has 
a  new  withholding  tax  on  interest  for 
savings   and    dividends.   This   should 
knock  all  bu  t  the  very  wealthy  out  of 
the  ring  of  e  »nomic  stability  for  years 
to  come.  As  if  this  was  not  enough. 
Carter  is  let  ing  interest  rates  contin- 
ue their  din  b.  destroying  forever  the 
dream  of  ma  ly  to  own  a  home. 

The  packa  le  of  so-called  cures  that 
was  presenUd  this  weekend  amounts 
to  euthanasi  i  for  the  middle  class  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Thankfully  the 
Congress  wll  have  to  act  on  most  of 
the  package,  There  is  still  time  for 
sanity  to  see  >  back  into  the  economic 
policies  of  th ;  Government.  When  this 
Chamber  tak  es  up  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  there  will  still  be  time  to  right 
the  grievous  wrongs  dealt  the  Nation 
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example,  is  used  in  a  number  of  spe- 
cialty steels  from  superalloys  to  high 
speed  tool  steels,  abrasion  resistant 
plate,  and  tool  and  die  steels.  Cobalt  is 
also  vital  to  steel  production  not  Just 
as  a  component  but  as  a  part  of  the 
process  of  making  steeL  Cobalt  adds 
important  properties  necessary  in 
drawing,  forming,  extrusion,  and  forg- 
ing dies.  Cobalt  is  used  in  component 
parts  in  rolling  mills,  punch  and  forg- 
ing mills,  presses  of  various  kinds,  and 
in  high-stress  sheering  and  cutting 
machines. 

Recently.  Chairman  Jamzs  D.  San- 
Tun  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcom- 
mittee wrote  to  all  members  of  the 
steel  caucus  concerning  cobalt  and  Its 
importance  to  the  steel  industry.  I 
find  his  letter  to  be  instructive  and 
helpful  and  thus  place  It  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRo.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  Chairman  SAirnin's 
vie\ra  as  the  matter  of  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness  bill  comes  before 
the  full  House. 

CoiacrrTKS  on  Intehjok 

AlfD  InSDLAB  AfTAIBS, 
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ANATOLT  SHCHARANSKT 


by  Mr.  Carter.  There  will  stiU  be  time 
to  unchain  the  vast  majority  of  Amer 


ica  and  allon 


out  of  econc  nlc  decline.  If  Congress 
cannot  stan<  firm  against  the  on- 
slaught of  Ca  rter  lobbyists  and  admin- 
istration pro  raises,  then  the  Nation 
will  have  to  wait  imtfl  November  4 
when  it  can  t  Eike  the  situation  into  its 


own  hands 
misery.  I  onlj 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we 
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Washington,  D.C..  March  12. 19S0. 

Okak  Stmkl  Caucus  Coluugux:  No  one  dis- 
putes that  cobalt  is  a  vital,  indispenslble 
component  of  America's  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated national  defense  system.  Essential  in 
the  production  of  high  speed,  high  perform- 
ance aircraft,  missile  controU.  tanlt  preci- 
sion rollers,  armor  piercing  shells  and  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  propulsion  systems, 
cobalt  use  has  historically  Increased  dra- 
matically during  t>eriods  of  defense  mobili- 
sation. 

What  few  recognize,  however.  Is  the  inte- 
gral role  of  cobalt  in  the  production  of  steeL 
Col>alt,  as  you  know,  is  used  in  a  number  of 
specialty  steels  from  the  superalloys  we 
hear  most  about  to  a  wide  variety  of  alloys 
such  as  high  speed  tool  steels,  abrasion  re- 
sistant plate,  and  tool  and  die  steels.  Cobalt 
adds  Immrtant  properties  necessary  in 
drawing,  forming,  extrusion  and  forging 
dies.  It  is  used  in  component  parts  of  rolling 
mills,  punch  and  forging  mills,  presses  of 
various  kinds  and  in  high-stress  sheering 
and  cutting  mactiines.  Cobalt  is  vital  in 
much  of  wtuit  America's  steel  industry  does 
or  produces. 

It  is  Imperative  that  America  have  a  con- 
tinued, secure  source  of  cobalt.  Unforunate- 
ly,  nearly  100  percent  of  our  cobalt  is  im- 
ported, 73  percent  of  which  comes  from 
Zaire  and  Zambia— hardly  secure  sources 
given  internal  and  external  uncertainties  of 
the  former  and  the  recent  Soviet  arms 
agreement  with  the  latter.  America  has  but 
one  source  of  economically  mineable 
cobalt— near  the  Blackbird  mine  in  Idaho. 
Unfortunately,  efforts  are  currently  under- 
way to  include  in  wilderness  about  one-half 
of  the  "cobalt  trend"  near  that  mine,  thus 
making  impossible  the  full  exploration  and 
development  of  that  resource. 

The  Interior  Committee  recently  voted 
23-15  to  exclude  that  area  from  wilderness 
to  ensure  that  exploration  and  development 
of  deposiU  within  the  area  will  tiave  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  take  place.  In  order 
to  protect  the  role  of  America's  steel  indus- 
try while  assuring  the  viabUity  of  our  na- 
tional defense  system,  I  urge  you  to  vote  to 
preserve  the  Interior  Committee  decision  to 
keep  cobalt  out  of  wilderness. 
Sincerely 

James  D.  SANrnn. 
Otairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Minet  and  Mining.^ 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OPCALIPORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  March  13. 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  now 
spent  3  years  in  a  Soviet  prison  since 
being  arrested  and  convicted  of  false 
charges  of  treason.  Although  events  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  overshad- 
owed the  plight  of  Mr.  Shcharansky 
and  other  Soviet  Jews,  we  cannot  let 
the  world  forget  this  terrible  injustice. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  now  lan- 
guishes in  a  Soviet  prison,  reportedly 
in  deteriorating  health,  separated 
from  his  family  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  his  wife.  Avital.  hi  Israel.  He  has 
had  virtually  no  contact  with  his 
family  and  friends  for  the  past  few 
months  and  Soviet  authorities  have 
failed  to  respond  to  repeated  requests 
that  he  be  aUowed  even  mininrnti  legal 
and  moral  rights. 

I  met  Mr.  Shcharansky  in  the  Soviet 
Union  several  years  ago  and  more  re> 
cently.  his  wife.  Avital.  was  a  guest  in 
our  home.  I  can  personally  attest  to 
the  unjust  persecution  he  suffered 
even  prior  to  his  arrest  and  incarcer- 
ation. 

This  sad  anniversary,  and  the  recent 
shocking  arrest  of  Soviet  Nobel  laure- 
ate Andrei  Sakharov.  serve  as  remind- 
ers that  we  must  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  insure  the  basic 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews.* 


PIPELINE  TO  PROSPERITY 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OFTKZAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
achievements  of  one  individual  who 
has  not  only  survived  the  era  when 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  blacks 
in  this  country,  but  who  has  far  sur- 
passed the  middle  echelon  of  life.  This 
man.  George  Smith,  founder  of  Smith 
Pipe  Supply  Inc.  of  Houston,  has  built 
his  company  from  scratch  to  become 
the  seventh  largest  pipe  industry  in 
the  Nation.  His  success  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  his  great  determination  to  be 
Independently  successfuL 

Mr.  Smith's  first  experience  with 
the  oil  industry  in  1951  threatened  his 
survival  as  a  black  man  physically, 
psychologically,  and  financially.  But, 
this  man's  reputed  energy  and  undy- 
ing goals  have  since  been  a  true  inspi- 
ration. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Smith  for  serving  as  a 
model  for  me  and  many  blacks  in 
Texas  on  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  enough  determination.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  have  George  Smith 
as  one  of  my  constituents  and  to  call 
him  my  friend. 
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Ut.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  request 
that  the  following  article  be  taserted 
which  vividly  illustrates  the  career  of 
this  remarkable  gentleman: 

A  PlFEUNE  TO  PHOSPERTTT 

(By  Robert  Runde) 

I^>r  a  black  man  to  make  it  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness takes  true  grit.  George  Smith  has  It. 
Though  he  endured  aching  years  of  being 
called  nigger  by  whites  and  Uncle  Tom  by 
blacks,  his  tenacity  in  trying  to  succeed  In  a 
white  world  has  been  richly  rewarded. 

Over  the  past  five  years  Smith  has  built 
one  of  the  largest  black-ow-ned  businesses  in 
the  U.S.— from  scratch.  Two  years  ago. 
Smith  Pipe  &  Supply  Inc.  of  Houston, 
which  sells  and  services  the  pipes  and  fit- 
tings used  in  drilling  oil  wells,  took  in  M 
million  and  made  a  net  profit  of  $51,000.  It 
was  then  the  68th  largest  black-owned  com- 
pany In  the  U.S.  In  1978,  with  revenues 
gushing  to  $24  million  and  profits  to 
$282,000,  Smith  Pipe  had  become  the  sev- 
enth largest.  The  next  ranking— It's  com- 
piled each  spring  by  Black  Enterprise  maga- 
zine—is likely  to  show  a  further  advance. 

The  company's  1979  revenues  rose  to  $31 
mlHion,  with  a  bottom-line  profit  of 
$400,000.  Smith's  own  net  worth  has 
climbed  to  $4  million.  He  boasts  that  within 
three  years  he  will  own  the  most  successful 
black  business  in  the  UJS..  with  armual  sales 
of  $100  million  and  $2.5  million  In  profits. 

IM  HIGH  GEAH 

If  George  Smith  sounds  like  a  young  man 
In  a  hurry,  he  isn't.  He's  53  years  old.  "If  I 
was  white,  I  could  have  done  this  years 
ago,"  he  declares.  "But  for  a  black  man,  the 
time  Just  wasn't  right."  Now  that  his  time 
has  arrived.  Smith  is  in  high  gear,  especiaUy 
behind  the  wheel  of  his  Cadillac  Eldorado. 
He  got  so  many  speeding  tickets— one  of 
them  charged  him  with  going  98  mph— that 
the  police  once  threatened  to  have  his  driv- 
er's license  lifted.  It's  doubtful  if  even  that 
would  have  slowed  him  down  much. 

The  owner  of  a  company  with  offices  or 
warehouses  in  five  states  has  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  well.  What  Smith  does  best  Is  sell. 
Last  year  he  logged  350,000  miles  calling  on 
companies  that  buy  his  pipes  and  fittings. 
Left  behind  in  Houston  was  Evie,  Smith's 
wife  of  32  years,  who  is  also  his  vice  presi- 
dent and  alter  ego.  Smith's  long  stretches 
away  from  home  strain  them  both.  "After 
so  many  years  of  doing  everything  together, 
it's  difficult  now,"  Mrs.  Smith  laments.  "But 
I  know  what  George's  goals  are  and  we  can't 
stop  now."  Admits  Smith:  "Staying  away 
from  my  family  Is  the  haj-dest  thing  I  do." 

To  be  together,  the  Smiths  almost  have  to 
leave  the  country.  They  have  just  returned 
from  a  $6,000,  18-day  tour  of  Egypt,  Jordan. 
Turkey  and  Israel,  places  that  appealed  to 
Evie  Smith.  Already  they're  planning  a 
spring  vacation  In  Italy,  France  and  Spain. 
In  the  past  two  years  they  have  been  to 
Africa  and  Asia,  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 
A  vacation  with  George  Smith  has  always 
been  physically  demanding.  "When  the  kids 
were  little,"  his  wife  reports,  "we  took  driv- 
ing trips  around  the  country.  The  children 
would  complain,  'Daddy,  we're  on  vacation. 
Why  do  we  have  to  get  up  so  early?' "  Keep- 
ing up  with  Dad  still  isn't  easy  for  Charles, 
31,  George  Jr.,  27,  and  Jacquelyn.  26,  all  of 
whom  now  work  for  their  father's  company. 

A  man  of  imposing  vigor.  Smith  rises  at 
6:15  a.m.  and  frequently  begins  his  frenetic 
workday  over  breakfast  with  customers.  He 
finishes  up  late  in  the  evening— after  the  In- 
evitable dinner  meeting.  Yet  Smith  Is  nei- 
ther dour  not  driven,  just  energetic.  He  be- 
lieves hard  work  will  solve  almost  any  prob- 
lem. Lately  he  has  presented  to  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  a  proposal 
to  encourage  welfare  recipients  to  earn  their 
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way  off  relief  by  letting  recipienU  keep 
some  of  their  welfare  money  during  the 
first  year  they  are  employed. 

Hard  work  is  a  habit  Smith  was  forced  to 
develop  early.  Growing  up  in  Livingston,  69 
miles  north  of  Houston,  he  helped  support 
his  family  almost  from  the  beginning. 
Smith's  natural  father  died  when  he  was 
three  months  old;  his  mother  remarried  but 
left  her  second  husband  when  George  was 
six.  Thereafter  he  did  all  sorts  of  menial 
jobs— from  cleaning  neighbors'  privies  to 
picking  peas  and  cotton— to  help  his  mother 
support  her  six  children.  Sometimes  the 
Smiths  had  dif ficxilty  getting  enough  to  eat. 
"Back  then  I  thought  the  feet  were  the  tast- 
iest part  of  the  chicken,"  Smith  remembers 
ruefully.  After  third  grade  he  left  school  to 
work  full  time  at  his  various  jobs. 

As  a  teenager  Smith  joined  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  served  on  the  Pacific  islands  of 
Guam  and  Saipan.  When  World  War  II  was 
over,  he  worked  as  a  section  hand  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad.  In  1947  he  mar- 
ried Evie  Lee  Floumoy,  promising  her  par- 
ents he'd  support  her  while  she  finished  col- 
lege. She  was  attending  Texas  Southern 
University  in  Houston,  preparing  to  be  a 
t«acher. 

In  1951  Smith  took  a  pay  cut  to  switch 
from  railroading  to  the  oil  Industry,  which 
he  felt  offered  a  better  future.  As  a  railroad 
clerk  hed  been  making  $1.46  an  hour,  labor- 
ing in  the  oilfields,  he  got  $1  an  hour.  Smith 
had  been  with  his  first  company  just  a  year 
when  some  of  his  bosses  quit  to  form  Atlas 
Pipe  Inc.,  which  supplied  material  to  oil 
drillers.  He  joined  them  and  sUyed  18  years. 

A  PSTCROLOGICAL  BUaDEIf 

Working  around  oil  wells  Is  grimy  and 
often  exhausting.  For  Smith,  being  black 
added  a  psychological  burden.  "In  the  '50s 
and  '606  the  white  men  said:  'No  niggers  out 
here,' "  Smith  says.  "I  was  never  beaten  up, 
but  I  was  threatened.  I  refused  to  be  Intimi- 
dated, though.  I  was  one  of  the  very  few 
blacks  who  could  go  into  the  oilfields." 

He  became  proficient  at  testing  oil  pipe,  a 
process  of  simulating  oU  pressure  by  pump- 
ing water  and  air  into  sections  of  pipe.  His 
skill  made  him  aspire  to  more  challenging 
and  lucrative  work.  But  for  years,  he  feels, 
his  race  kept  him  from  moving  up.  For  in- 
stance. If  he'd  been  put  In  charge  of  Atlas' 
quality-control  operation,  a  Job  he  felt  he 
could  handle.  150  white  workers  would  have 
been  his  subordinates.  "They  would  never 
have  stood  for  that,"  he  says. 

During  the  frustrating  years  he  spent  ap- 
prenticing in  a  white  man's  business.  Smith 
also  encountered  the  enmity  of  more  mili- 
tant blacks.  "But  while  they  were  calling  me 
Uncle  Tom  and  worse,  I  was  learning.  I  had 
the  Idea  that  one  day  I  could  have  my  own 
business." 

Finally  Smith  gave  Atlas  an  ultimatum: 
either  a  promotion  to  quality  control  or  to 
sales— or  he'd  quit.  They  countered  with  an 
offer  of  assistant  personnel  manager.  Smith 
walked  out.  On  Jan.  5,  1970  he  joined  the 
competing  Seaboard  Pipe  &  Equipment  Co., 
first  as  an  appraiser  of  used  pipe,  later  as 
general  manager  of  the  pipe  testing  division. 
He  sUyed  with  Seaboard  4V4  years.  ulU- 
mately  earning  $27,000  a  year  and  enjoying 
such  perquisites  as  a  new  company  car  each 
year.  But  more  and  more  he  yearned  to  run 
a  business  of  his  own.  At  length,  a  disagree- 
ment with  his  boss  impelled  him  to  quit 
Seaboard  and  launch  Smith  Pipe  Testing  dc 
Service  Co.,  now  a  subsidiary  of  Smith  Pipe 
&  Supply.  ' 

Relying  on  his  wife's  $12,000  teaching 
salary  to  support  the  family,  he  took  $4,000 
out  of  his  savings  to  get  started.  With 
rented  equipment  and  Mrs.  Smith's  car.  he 
traveled  the  oilfields  of  Texas.  Oklahoma 
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and  Louisiana,  cleaning  and  testing  pipe. 
Shell  and  Exxon  were  his  first  customers. 

AT  inCHT  AlfD  Olf  SUMSAT 

The  day  after  Smith  quit  Seaboard,  three 
of  bis  men.  all  black,  left  to  join  him.  More 
came  within  a  few  weeks.  With  his  reputa- 
tion for  dependability  and  hard  work.  Smith 
had  no  trouble  lining  up  Jobs  to  keep  his 
crews  busy.  Ken  Stocks,  a  Conoco  vice  presi- 
dent who  buys  pipe  from  Smith,  says: 
"Whether  it's  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or 
whenever,  you  can  count  on  Smith  to  come 
through.  That  attitude  reflects  right 
through  his  company." 

By  using  his  savings  to  meet  his  first  pay- 
rolls. Smith  was  able  to  reinvest  almost  ev- 
erything he  made.  He  paid  himself  a  meager 
$700  a  month  He  now  boasts:  "I  didn't  t&ke 
out  any  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  and  I  didn't  borrow  from  any  bank.  I 
am  living  proof  that  It  can  be  done  the  hard 
way."  Smith  did  get  a  little  help  from  hts 
friends,  though.  Conoco  let  him  ha\e 
$44,000  worth  of  excess  pipe  on  credit  ("I 
never  signed  anything,  just  gave  them  my 
word  I'd  t>ay,"  Smith  says  proudly),  so  that 
he  could  get  into  the  business  of  seUlng  pipe 
as  well  as  servicing  It. 

Testing  pipe  demands  more  workers  than 
selling  it.  That  part  pleases  Smith,  who 
feeU  a  responsibility  to  create  jobs,  especial- 
ly for  blacks;  cturently.  53  of  his  91  employ- 
ees are  blaclL.  The  profit  margin  In  tesUng  is 
higher  too.  Last  year  only  8  percent  of 
Smith's  revenues  came  from  testing,  but 
they  produced  25  percent  of  his  profits.  Yet 
selling  brings  by  far  the  more  rapid  growth 
in  revenues:  of  Smith's  $31  million  last  year. 
$28.5  mlllitm  was  generated  by  selling  pipe. 

During  the  years  when  Smith  was  working 
at  Seaboard  and  hoping  to  go  Into  business 
for  himself,  he  had  tried  to  persuade  major 
pipe  manufacturers  to  let  him  distribute 
their  products.  Finally,  In  1976,  two  years 
after  he  started  Smith  Testing,  Youngstown 
Sheet  A  Tube  gave  him  a  chance.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Smith's  line  expanded  greatly 
when  U.S.  Steel  also  took  him  on  as  a  na- 
tional distributor.  That's  when  liis  revenues 
took  off  like  a  newly  drilled  gusher. 

SALES  OUT  or  COHTROL 

Early  last  year,  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  be 
dangerously  out  of  control.  When  It  looked 
as  though  1979  sales  would  hit  $40  to  $50 
million.  Smith's  lenders  canceled  his  $1.2 
million  line  of  credit.  They  feared  that  he 
could  not  keep  sufficient  control  over  such  a 
rapid  expansion.  Smith  and  Charles  L. 
Thornton,  his  chief  executive  officer,  spent 
several  nervous  weeks  before  rounding  up  a 
l>ank  and  a  commercial  credit  company  to 
provide  $4  million  in  credit.  Subsequently, 
by  not  going  after  as  much  new  business  as 
they  had  intended.  Smith  and  Thornton 
held  pipe  sales  to  $28.5  million. 

The  durability  of  his  enterprise  seems  of 
more  concern  to  Smith  than  short-term 
profits.  "It's  time  blacks  started  bulldir\g 
companies,"  he  says.  "When  I  die,  I  don't 
want  to  have  it  said  that  all  I  did  was  make 
a  lot  of  money."  The  company  has  been 
good  to  Smith  and  his  family,  though.  The 
five  of  them  earn  almost  $150,000  a  year  in 
salaries  from  Smith  Pipe.  As  president. 
Smith  pays  himself  $66,000. 

Nowadays,  Smith's  position  shields  him 
from  racial  slurs.  And  his  fortune  lets  the 
Smiths  live  well.  Travel  Is  their  most  expen- 
sive diversion,  but  not  their  most  passion- 
ate. "Every  man  has  to  know  what  his 
outlet  is  and  fishing's  mine,"  Smith  pro- 
claims. He  owns  six  boaU.  The  sleekest  Is  a 
$200,000,  42-foot  Hatteras  docked  in  Calves- 
ton  and  used  for  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  But  Smith's  favorites  are  two  un- 
pretentious bass  boats  he  keeps  at  Lake  Liv- 
ingston, where  he  retreats  each  Saturday 
he's  home  for  a  session  of  catfishing,  quite 
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his  company,  real  estate  is 
I  Dvesunent.  His  total  portfolio 
$500,000.  In  addition  to  the 
acreage  in  several  parts  of 
Te  ranch  he  bought  three 
qenter.  Texas  for  142,000  pro- 
'  retreat  for  the  Smiths,  be- 
Investment.  Smith  also  owns 
his  boyhood  home  in  living- 
acres   at  Lake  Uvinetton 
lake  property  he  wants  to 
center  for  black  young- 
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ly  with  the  committee  In  a  number  of 
problems  areas  prior  to  his  retirement 
because  of.  his  expertise  and  experi- 
ence in  scientific  endeavors.  He 
became  a  powerful  force  for  American 
scientific  acliievement,  especially  in 
the  area  of  space  exploration.  When 
man  first  landed  on  the  moon  in  1969. 
it  was  an  achievement  with  which  Hal 
Gould  was  vitally  linked. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
the  most  about  Hal  Gould  was  his 
candor  and  forthrlghtness.  No  one 
could  accuse  Hal  of  being  a  back  slap- 
per.  Long  before  the  expression  "tell  it 
like  it  is"  became  popular.  Hal  had 
adapted  this  motto  to  his  personality 
and  way  of  doing  things.  For  this 
reason,  you  alwaj^  knew  where  Hal 
stood.  When  a  member  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  asked  Hal 
for  advice  or  direction  on  an  issue,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  or  she  was  a 
freshman  or  the  chairman,  his  re- 
sponse was  frank  and  accurate. 

History  records  when  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  learned  of  the  death  of  his  "eyes 
and  ears."  the  great  cavalry  command- 
er. Gen.  Jeb  Stuart,  he  looked  away 
sadly  and  responded  "he  never  gave 
me  a  wrong  piece  of  information." 
Those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  with 
Hal  Gould  can  certainly  look  back 
upon  his  tremendous  work  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  and 
respond  in  the  same  manner  as  Gener- 
al Lee. 
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SUPPORT  OP  DISTRmUTmO 
COMMODITIES  DIRECTLY  TO 
SCHOOUS 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr,  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary. Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation concerning  the  future  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  role  in 
distributing  commodities  to  schools  as 
part  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

Direct  commodity  distribution  has 
been  a  successful  program  for  30-odd 
years,  helping  to  bring  rural  and 
urban  interests  together,  while  provid- 
ing nutritional  benefits  to  children  re- 
ceiving school  limches. 

For  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
about  nutrition  programs,  as  well  as 
maintaining  important  urban-rural 
ties,  I  suggest  that  we  work  to  improve 
our  present  commodity  distribution 
program,  rather  than  destroy  it. 

A  copy  of  my  testimony  follows: 
STATncEifT  OP  Representative  Fred 
Richmond  on  H  Jl.  27 
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Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of  recent 
events  in  this  town  relating  to  staff 
people  giving  wrong  information  to 
their  employer.  It's  refreshing  to  know 
that  men  and  women  like  Hal  Gould 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
on  the  Hill,  and  we  all  can  take  pride 
In  this  great  exercise  in  honesty  and 
loyalty,  which  he  typified- 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hal  Gould  never  really 
had  his  second  retirement,  although 
he  and  his  wife,  Ouida.  purchased 
their  retirement  home  in  Titusvile. 
near  the  launch  area  at  Cape  Canaver- 
al. It  is  so  very  sad  that  a  man  of  his 
vision  and  love  of  space  exploration 
didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
significant  nimiber  of  years  observing 
the  future  of  a  program  that,  he 
played  a  major  role  in  bringing  about. 

We  will  miss  Hal  Gould.  The  staff 
and  members  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  who  work  long  and 
hard  on  some  of  this  Nation's  most 
pressing  problems  will  especially  miss 
his  camaraderie,  advice,  and  friend- 
ship.-Many  of  the  staff  members  on 
the  committee  affectionately  referred 
to  Hal  as  the  "grandfather,"  because 
of  his  sincere  taiterest  in  helping 
people  with  their  problems. 

To  Hal's  wife.  Ouida,  and  his  son, 
Michael,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy. Hal  Gould  served  his  Nation 
well— a  man  of  rare  courage,  patrio- 
tism, and  high  ideals— a  distinguished 
American.0 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  strongly  support  the  distri- 
bution of  commodities  to  child  feeding  pro- 
grams. The  argument  before  you  today  is 
not  new.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
responsibility  for  providing  direct  commod- 
ity assistance  to  support  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams has  been  questioned  over  the  years 
by  those  who  would  prefer  to  see  a  system 
of  cash-ln-lleu  of  commodities,  or  more  re- 
cently the  local  purchase  of  commodities 
under  a  letter  of  credit  or  voucher  system. 
SuperficiaUy.  these  alternative  systems 
appear  to  improve  current  federal  procure- 
ment and  distribution  for  feeding  programs, 
but  in  fact,  they  would  destroy  our  commod- 
ity distribution  network. 

We  have  a  vital  need  to  keep  agricultural 
and  feeding  programs  tied  together.  Elimi- 
nating the  Department's  direct  distribution 
of  commodities  to  feeding  programs  would 
undermine  American  agriculture's  commit- 
ment to  child  nutrition  programs.  To  Isolate 
our  Nation's  farmers  from  programs  that 
have  over  the  years  created  a  market  for  ag- 
riculture commodities  can  only  harm  the 
delicate  tie  between  urban  and  rural  inter- 
ests. 

As  the  only  urban  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  know  the  impor- 
tance of  an  urban-rural  coalition  in  achiev- 
ing worthwhile  national  goals— be  they  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  or  the  selling  of  com- 
modities at  a  fair  price. 

There  also  Is  the  very  real  risk  that  fur- 
ther removal  of  the  agricultural  support 
component,  namely,  commodity  donations, 
from  child  nutrition  programs  will  lead  to 
reduced  fliuuicial  support  for  these  pro- 
grams. In  today's  budget  cutting  spirit,  I 
cannot  support  a  proposal  that  wUl  risk 
malting  nutrition  programs  a  direct  target 
of  budget  mania. 

Our  present  distribution  system  helps 
eliminate  waste.  In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  $700 
million  worth  of  commodities  were  procured 
for  child  nutrition  programs.  Of  this,  $273 
million,  or  40  iiercent,  were  purchased  for 
market  relief  purposes.  Because  of  the  es- 
tablished commodity  network,  the  Depart- 
ment was  able  to  use  these  commodities  to 
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sssist  child  feeding  programs.  This  40  por 
cent  is  a  significant  portion  of  the  commod- 
ities that  the  Department  would  have  pro- 
cured regardless  of  their  need  by  child  nu- 
trition programs.  The  feeding  programs  are 
dependable  markets  for  surplus  commod- 
ities. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  have  to  reduce 
its  commodity  purchases  for  child  nutrition 
needs.  In  Fiscal  Tear  1970,  this  procurement 
was  valued  at  $427  million.  Farmers  will 
suffer  the  loss  of  this  dependable  market. 

Local  purchases  will  change  the  quality  of 
food  our  children  receive  in  their  lunches. 
Department  officials  examining  the  quality 
of  food  bought  locally  and  food  federally 
donated  found  the  quality  of  federally  do- 
nated food  consistently  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  penny-wise  shopper 
could  tell  us  that  purchases  on  a  large  scale 
are  cheaper  than  smaller  purchases.  The 
Federal  Government  is  able  to  purchase  in 
bulk,  thus  costs  per  unit  are  significantly 
less  than  if  purchased  individually  in  small- 
er amounts  at  the  local  level.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, in  recent  years,  the  Department  has 
been  purchasing  spaghetti  and  macaroni  for 
distribution  to  the  States  for  school  lunch 
programs.  These  items  are  popularly  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  and  costs  are  lower 
than  if  States  had  to  contract  individually 
for  them. 

Another  serious  concern  I  have  with  the 
proposed  system  Is  its  workability.  I  suspect 
it  would  be  a  nightmare  to  monitor  the 
thousands  of  vouchers  that  would  begin 
flowing  through  schools,  vendors.  State  and 
local  agencies.  These  vouchers  would  easily 
end  up  as  targets  for  massive  abuse.  We 
would  need  to  carefully  monitor  local  school 
system  purchases  to  assure  that  appropriate 
foods  were  purchased  to  meet  surplus  re- 
moval requirements  of  commodity  distribu- 
tion. The  cost  of  administering  this  program 
would  no  doubt  rise.  Currently,  federal  out- 
lays for  nonfood  program  elements  repre- 
sent less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  $3.3  bil- 
lion in  federal  expenses  for  child  feeding. 
Let's  not  increase  this  cost  by  unnecessarily 
encumbering  the  program  with  federal  red 
tape. 

The  proposed  voucher  system  has  never 
been  tested  in  our  schools.  Yet.  I  have  seen 
figures  which  are  designed  to  show  costs 
States  would  save  from  this  system.  I  must 
question  the  source  of  figures  used  by  the 
National  Frozen  Food  Association  in  its  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  letter  of  credit 
system.  In  particular,  I  question  the  tource 
of  the  total  state  and  local  warehouse  stor- 
age and  handling  charges  paid  by  New  York 
SUte.  According  to  the  report.  New  York 
paid  $8.8  million.  whUe  officials  charged 
with  nmning  the  School  Lunch  Program 
have  indicated  they  spent  $1  million.  How 
can  I  have  confidence  in  other  figures  used, 
knowing  that  this  one  is  erroneous?  Studies 
from  which  data  on  meal  costs  have  been 
drawn  were  severely  limited  and  cannot  be 
assumed  to  have  national  validity.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  after  careful  and 
thorough  investigation,  has  indicated  that 
the  results  of  these  studies  are  not  conclu- 
sive. 

The  commodity  distribution  system  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  its  problems.  But.  I 
cannot  recommend  hastily  scrapping  it  for 
one  that: 

Has  never  been  tested  in  the  schools; 

Is  a  serious  detriment  to  American  agri- 
culture; 

Will  lead  to  the  erosion  of  our  present 
commodity  distribution  network,  which  is 
used  for  disaster  food  aid,  as  well  as  nutri- 
tion assistance,  and 

Would,  in  fact,  end  up  costing  us  more  to 
implement  and  monitor  than  we  are  spend- 
ing at  the  present  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one.  who  like  you,  has 
great  familiarity  with,  and  deep  concerns 
for  the  school  feeding  programs,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  our  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  is  a  financial  benefit  to 
the  schools  and  a  nutritional  benefit  to  chil- 
dren.* 
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STUDENTS'  GRADES  SOAR  AFTER 
SCHOOI^  QUIT  GOVERNMENT 
AID  PROGRAMS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GBORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  fact  that  as  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  grown  SAT  scores  have  declined. 
Federal  aid  programs  have  brought 
with  them  an  imcontrollable  amoimt 
of  redtape  which  has  necessitated  the 
hiring  of  extra  administrators  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  our  teachers  have 
to  spend  in  filling  out  forms  required 
by  HEW.  This  trend  is  unlikely  to 
change  under  our  new  Department  of 
Education  as  these  folks  will  have  a 
vested  interest  in  continuing  present 
programs  and  even  funding  new  ones. 
The  National  Enquirer,  in  its  March 
11, 1980,  issue  reported  that  one  school 
district  found  to  its  amazement  that 
test  scores  of  their  pupils  went  up 
after  dropping  out  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  confirms  my  strong  view 
that  education  is  a  State  and  local 
matter.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
get  out  of  education.  The  story  from 
the  National  Enquirer  follows: 

Stodknt  Grades  Soa>  Ajtes  Schools  Qvn 
OovERNMENT  Aid  Programs 

(By  PliO  Jordan) 

When  a*  small  California  school  district 
dropped  out  of  federal  and  sUte  programs 
aimed  at  helping  the  slow  students,  it  lost 
$111,000  in  school  funds— but  the  children's 
grades  Jumped  tremendously. 

The  reason:  Teachers  and  administrators 
who  had  been  bogged  down  in  bureaucratic 
paperwork,  red  tape  and  in  meetings  were 
able  to  devote  more  time  to  teaching,  once 
the  federal-state  programs  ended. 

"By  dropping  the  programs,  we  were  re- 
lieved of  a  tremendous  burden."  Dr.  E. 
Robert  Bagley,  who  is  superintendent  of 
Center  Joint  School  District  in'  North  High- 
lands, Calif.,  told  The  Enquirer. 

"We  are  now  able  to  offer  a  far  superior 
educational  program  for  our  students  than 
we  were  under  the  ideas  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments. 

"We  bad  an  improvement  in  math,  read- 
ing and  language  in  every  grade." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1978-79  school 
year— when  the  programs  were  dropped— 

72.6  percent  of  the  district's  1,240  school- 
children in  grades  one  through  eight  were 
below  the  national  average  In  math;  60.6 
percent  were  below  average  in  reading,  and 

65.7  percent  were  below  average  in  language 
skills. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  year,  their  grades 
were  up  dramatically:  In  math.  77.7  percent 
were  above  the  national  average:  in  reading. 

78.8  percent  were  above  average,  and  in  lan- 
guage Tfc^l1^  70.7  percent  were  above  aver^ 
age. 

Eighth  grade  students  who  were  behind 
the  nt>t«op*'  average  in  math  leaped  ahead 


The  two  programs  that  were  dropped  were 
the  federal  Title  1  program,  which  provided 
the  school  district  with  $35,374.  and  the 
California  Early  Childhood  Education  pro> 
gram,  which  had  provided  $75,786. 

Dr.  Bagley  said  the  district  made  up  the 
losses  of  that  mimey  by  cutting  lU  budgeU 
for  supplies,  maintenance  and  operations. 

No  staff  members  were  cut.  but  wne  reas- 
signed to  perform  other  duties. 

"The  teachers  were  spending  between  13 
and  25  percent  of  their  time  in  the  meetings 
these  programs  required  and  in  the  records 
they  had  to  keep,  the  forms  they  had  to  fill 
out."hesald. 

"That  12  to  25  percent  of  the  time  devoted 
to  paperwork  and  meetings  is  now  going 
toward  full  teaching  energy.  If  any  organi- 
sation could  increase  effecttveneas-  t>y  29 
percent,  you'd  see  a  significant  dlfferenDe." 

Summing  up.  Dr.  Bagley  told  The  Ea- 
quiren 

"There  are  probably  a  lot  of  districts  that 
could,  if  they  chose,  drop  these  programs, 
and  use  that  time  much  more  wisely."* 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OFMISSOORI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSSEHTATITM 

Tue$day.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  for  the  Record  an  article  by 
Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr..  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Star.  It  is  a  fine  piece  on  our 
late  former  colleague,  AUard  K. 
Lowenstein. 

Al's  death  Is  a  real  Ion  to  our  democ- 
racy. He  worked  tirelessly  for  a  better 
world— today  not  tomorrow.  We  were 
friends,  and  I  wlU  miss  him. 

The  article  follows: 

AUJUtP  K.  LOWBBSTKUI.  A  REMonacBK* 
(By  Edwin  M.  Toder,  Jr.) 

Readers  of  this  page,  whether  or  not  they 
knew  Allard  K.  Lowenstein.  may  recall  at 
least  one  unusual  thing  about  him.  He  was 
probably  the  only  liberal  activist  ever  en- 
doraed  for  Congress  by  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.  That  was  two  years  ago.  before  he  fell 
victim  last  week  to  an  unhinged  gunman. 

The  Buckley  endorsement  was  one  meas- 
ure of  the  catholicity  of  Al  Lowenstein's 
charm.  It  also  reflected  the  recognition, 
common  to  all  his  admirers  and  friends, 
that  this  unemblttered  exponent  of  the  poli- 
tica  of  dissatisfaction  was  a  wholesome  force 
In  a  cynical  age.  And  force  he  surely  waa. 

I  cannot  dalm  to  have  known  kdm  really 
well,  despite  our  common  connections— few 
did,  I  suspect.  He  was  always  on  the  wing. 
To  see  him.  you  had  to  wait  patiently,  as  for 
Oodot 

Once,  about  10  yean  ago.  I  tried  several 
times  to  interview  him  for  a  magasine  piece 
on  the  House  of  Representattvea.  where  he 
was  aerving  his  first  and  only  term.  His 
office  resembled  a  railway  station  In  hurri- 
cane weather.  Eager  young  retainera  darted 
or  lounged  about  Al  Lowenstein  lay 
mtrawled.  etUUng  a  telephone,  oo  the  leath- 
er couch  where  he  slept,  V  he  slept— orga- 
nizing Biafraa  relieL  The  Interview  consist- 
ed of  greetings  and  hand  signals  meaning 
wait.  I  couldn't.  But  one  morning  In  the 
misty  regions  between  midnight  and  dawn 
my  phone  rang.  CongresBnan  Lowenstein. 
the  voice  said,  as  blandly  as  If  It  were  hl^ 
noon,  could  see  me  now!  I  went  back  to  sleep. 
I  wish  I  hadn't. 
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others  could  not.  The  legacy  of  this  gentle 
and  diminutive  Carolina  calvlnlst.  a  stub- 
bom  fighter  for  longshot  causes,  left  Its 
mark  on  Al  Lowensteln.  His  son.  named  for 
Dr.  Graham,  is  the  living  symbol  of  that. 

The  struggle  for  a  possible  world,  however 
stubbornly  resisted  by  the  real  one.  was  Al's 
steady  business,  and  his  dedication  to  It  gal- 
vanized hundreds  of  others.  No  wonder,  per- 
haps, that  for  so  many  he  became  a  figure 
of  political  legmd.* 
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In  newspaper  computer  technology.  I 
take  great  pride  In  saluting  them  and 
publisher  P.  Al  Totter,  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating 
them  and  everyone  else  connected 
with  the  newspaper  on  the  occasion  of 
the  silver  anniversary  of  the  San  Ga- 
briel Valley  Daily  Tribune.* 


DANIELSON  LAUDS  SAN  GABRIEL 
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HON.  GEORGE  L  DANIELSON 

orcAurounA 

nf  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  21.  1980.  a  tribute 
dinner  will  be  held  to  celebrate  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  San  Gabriel 
VaUey  Dally  Tribune. 

This  event,  honoring  a  newspaper 
which  Is  distributed  and  read  widely  in 
the  30th  Congressional  District  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  will  be 
held  at  the  Industry  Hills  Convention 
Center. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  In  March 
1955,  a  number  of  previously  pub- 
lished weekly  papers  In  various  valley 
cities  were  combined  to  form  the  San 
Gabriel  VaUey  Daily  Tribune.  By  1956, 
it  had  attracted  a  circulation  of  15,000, 
which  climbed  to  45.000  by  1960  and 
soared  to  93.000  at  around  1965. 

In  succession,  the  editors  during 
that  important  period  were  Tom  Rat- 
cliff,  Howard  Seelye,  and  Maurice 
Compton. 

By  1968.  the  Tribune  had  undergone 
a  number  of  sales  in  ownership  and  F. 
Al  Totter  became  the  publisher, 
having  worked  for  the  newspaper  In 
various  capacities  throughout  its  exist- 
ence. Also  during  that  period  of  rapid 
growth  and  change.  William  David 
Bell  was  the  executive  editor.  Bud 
Volzer  the  managing  editor,  Maurice 
Compton  the  editorial  page  editor,  and 
Richard  E.  Tracy  the  editor. 

At  present.  Maurice  Compton  still 
holds  the  post  of  editorial  page  editor; 
Fred  Downing  is  managing  editor  Bob 
Crowe  is  assistant  managing  editor. 
Bob  Evans  is  city  editor;  Bob  Copper- 
stone  is  assistant  city  editor.  Barbara 
Tarshes  handles  Living  Today;  Bruce 
Denning  is  real  estate  and  express 
editor,  Joe  Smllor  is  entertainment 
editor  Wayne  Monroe  is  sports  editor. 
Bob  Boden  is  news  editor,  and  Bill 
Freemon  is  community  editor. 

The  production  manager  is  Bill  Gre- 
dlne;  classified  advertising  manager  is 
Chuck  Rathbun;  advertising  manager 
is  Bill  Parker  national  advertising 
manager  is  Carl  Hunt;  and  Don  Lewis 
is  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aforementioned 
people  are  all  highly  competent  pro- 
fessionals in  their  field  because  the 
Tribune  is  now  one  of  America's  most 
complete  and  modem  newspapers  as 
well  as  (since  1974)  one  of  the  leaders 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  PEHRSYXVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Father  Judge  High  School,  an  out- 
standing school  for  young  men  In  my 
district,  is  celebrating  its  silver  jubilee 
during  the  1979-80  school  year.  On 
Sunday.  March  23.  1980.  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  friends  of  Father  Judge  High 
School  will  hold  a  communion  break- 
fast to  celebrate  25  years  of  dedicated 
service  and  quality  education  in  north- 
east Philadelphia. 

After  World  War  II,  dramatic  popu- 
lation growth  in  northeast  Philadel- 
phia created  a  need  for  a  diocesan 
Catholic  high  school  for  boys.  The 
Missionary  Servants  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity  graciously  donated 
part  of  their  motherhouse  and  novi- 
tiate groimds  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia  to  meet  this  need.  The 
new  school  along  the  Pennypack 
Creek  was  named  after  the  sisters' 
founder,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Judge, 
CM.,  and  was  placed  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  The  school  of ficIaUy  opened  on 
September  8,  1954.  for  Its  first  aca- 
demic year. 

For  25  school  years  Father  Judge 
High  School  has  provided  outstanding 
academic  education  for  young  men  in 
northeast  Philadelphia.  The  school's 
athletic  teams,  music  program,  voca- 
tional training,  and  spiritual  education 
have  been  equally  outstanding.  The 
dedication  to  excellence  by  individuals 
who  have  contributed  to  the  rich  heri- 
tage of  the  school  continues  to  inspire 
young  men  to  live  up  to  the  school's 
motto  "non  excidet".  which  means  "he 
will  not  fall  away". 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Rev.  John  J.  Dennis. 
O.S.FJS.,  principal  of  Father  Judge 
High  School,  and  to  the  many  other 
people  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
school  what  it  is  todifty,  we  offer  our 
congratulations  and  our  gratitude  for 
remarluible  achievement  in  educa- 
tion.* 


THE  FATEFUL  1980's 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
too  early  yet  to  say  just  how  serious 
the  President  was  when  he  announced 
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his  program  to  flght  inflation.  In  this 
gpeech  he  placed  most  of  the  blame 
and  most  of  the  penalties  on  the 
American  consiuaer  and  very  little  on 
the  Federal  Government  and  our  un- 
balanced budgets  where  It  belongs. 
The  fact  is  that  even  the  President 
now  recognizes  that  something  must 
be  done.  Prof.  Hans  Sennholz  of  Grove 
City  College  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
saying  that  this  cnmch  was  coming 
for  some  time,  while  the  Congress  and 
everyone  went  on  merrily  spending 
money  we  did  not  have.  Just  how  seri- 
ous this  situation  is,  was  recently 
summed  up  by  Professor  Sennholz  in 
Private  Practice  for  February  1980.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  now  be 
more  open  minded  on  conservative 
economics: 

TBI  FanniL  1980's 
(By  Hans  F.  Sennholz.  Ph.  D.) 

Before  looking  across  the  coming  decade 
and  seeking  guideposts  for  the  road  ahead, 
we  first  ought  to  glance  back  at  the  winding 
road  we  have  traveled  in  the  past.  From 
past  experienoet  perhaps  we  may  derive 
useful  lessons  that  may  guide  us  in  the 
future  and  give  us  a  sense  of  direction. 
Surely,  people  do  not  have  the  knowledge  of 
things  to  come,  and  yet  they  always  live  for 
the  future.  While  they  live,  they  hope.  They 
thrive  on  hope,  which  Itaelf  is  happiness. 
Joy  and  strength.  But  lest  it  turn  to  day- 
dreaming, hope  must  be  built  on  some 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  devotion  to  the 
tasks  and  objects  at  hand. 

Many  investors  are  painfully  aware  that 
the  United  States  has  joined  all  other  coun- 
tries on  the  road  of  inflation.  The  federal 
government  paved  the  way  during  the  1930s 
when  it  seised  the  people's  gold  and  re- 
placed it  with  Irredeemable  paper  money.  It 
reaffbined  this  direction  In  World  War  11 
when  the  printing  presses  were  called  into 
service  for  purposes  of  war  financing. 
Thereafter,  tlie  government  learned  to 
reply  to  an  ever  increasing  extent  on  the  Is- 
suance of  its  own  money  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  spending  and  economic  stimulation 
During  the  1970b,  the  federal  deficits  and 
the  rate  of  currency  creation  to  cover  those 
deficits  were  reaching  record  proportions 
and  the  U.S.  dollar  was  depreciating  at 
alarming  rates.  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  the  1979  dollar  is  now  worth  less 
than  10  cents  of  the  1930  dollar  and  is  fall- 
ing at  double-digit  rates. 

Many  Investors  also  suspect  by  now  that 
dollar-denominated  savings  and  Investments 
are  depreciating  at  the  rate  of  inflation.  Old 
pre-World  War  n  savings  have  lost  nearly 
90  percent  of  their  value,  and  post-war  sav- 
ings at  least  50  percent.  The  savings  ac- 
counts and  savings  bonds,  life  insurance  and 
pension  funds,  and  other  dollar  Investments 
are  «hrink<ng  continually.  The  middle  class, 
which  usually  invests  its  savings  In  such 
monetary  Instruments,  has  lost  at  least  one- 
half  of  its  financial  substance  in  recent 
years. 

If  we  continue  on  the  road  we  are  now 
traveling,  the  middle  class  is  destined  to  lose 
the  balance  of  its  sayings  during  the  1980a.  I 
am  twnung'  this  dire  prediction  because  the 
causes  that  ushered  in  this  age  of  Inflation 
continue  to  be  at  work.  Huge  federal  defldts 
that  cover  transfer  spending  for  health, 
education,  welfare,  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment, and  a  thousand  other  social  projects, 
continue  to  make  monetary  Expansion  un- 
avoidable, which.  In  tum.  causes  goods 
prices  to  rise  and  the  dollar  to  shrink.  On 
the  ba^  burners  of  the  federal  government 
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are  many  more  expensive  projects,  such  as 
the  national  health  Insurance  program,  na- 
tional energy  development,  emergency  aid 
to  cities  and  corporations,  etc  Moreover, 
the  monetary  authorities  eagerly  put  on 
more  steam  whenever  the  American  econo- 
my shows  early  signs  of  stagnation  and  de- 
cline. They  are  ever  ready  to  "stimulate" 
through  currency  creation  and  credit  expan- 
sion. Therefore,  we  must  reluctantly  con- 
clude that  the  Inflation  will  roar  on.  and 
bum  to  ashes,  all  monetary  assets  in  Its 
way. 

We  are  facing  a  political  and  economic  sit- 
uation this  country  has  never  seen  before. 
The  old  forces  of  liberalism  that  shaped 
governmental  policies  for  half  a  century  are 
falling  into  disrepute.  They  are  charged 
with  having  brought  us  economic  stagna- 
tion, disastrous  inflation,  and  a  falling 
standard  of  living.  To  benefit  the  poor  and 
"underprivileged."  they  ravished  the  pro- 
ducers through  taxation.  Impoverished  the 
middle  class  through  Inflation,  strangled 
econmnic  life  through  regulation  and  divid- 
ed American  society  through  social  conflict 
and  strife. 

IF  I.TimUl.tm  MAOS  ON 

Despite  the  declining  popularity  of  liber- 
alism, it  may  yet  carry  the  day  at  the  next 
presidential  election  and.  with  a  last 
hurrah,  put  a  great  liberal,  like  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  in  the  White  House. 
^JHien  faced  with  the  choice  between  a  can- 
<Udate  who  exhorts  government  frugality 
and  econcmiy  and  one  who  urges  one  last 
effort  toward  "affluence"  and  "Justice" 
through  redlstributicm.  the  American 
people  may  still  choose  the  latter. 

The  eoommUc  scenario  of  such  an  out- 
come of  the  1980  election  Is  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  To  stimulate  the  economy  and  fi- 
nance many  new  government  programs,  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  infuse  Into  the  econo- 
my massive  doses  of  new  credit.  Bureaucra- 
cy will  swell  considerably  as  the  progiams 
are  put  Into  effect  Government  control  and 
regulation  of  Individual  enterprise  will 
reach  new  heights.  Price  controls,  price  sup- 
port programs,  corporate  rescues,  credit 
guarantees  and  government  takeovers  will 
be  the  rule  of  the  day. 

The  middle-class  investor  will  face  mar- 
kets that  make  his  head  swim.  Feverish 
booms  in  some  industries  and  chilly  depres- 
sions in  others  wUl  swirl  his  mind.  The 
dollar  will  flounder  and  plunge  In  currency 
markets.  While  all  currencies  will  drop  in 
purchasing  power,  the  VS.  dollar  will  be 
weaker  than  most  others  as  it  recoils  from 
its  overextended  positions  as  world  curren- 
cy. The  Inflation  we  so  long  exported 
through  balance  of  payments  deficits  will 
retiun  to  our  shores  in  earnest  and  virtually 
Inundate  us.  By  1984  gold  may  well  have 
risen  to  $2,500  an  ounce,  silver  to  $150. 
Many  countries  will  abandon  the  dollar 
standard  and  return  to  some  form  of  gold 
standard.  Interest  rates  will  soar  and  bond 
prices  will  fall  to  incredible  levels. 

The  distribution  of  essential  consumer 
goods  and  services  will  be  subject  to  severe 
government  control;  coupons  and  ration 
cards  will  become  ss  Important  as  money. 
Rigid  price  controls  enforced  by  harsh  pen- 
alties will  keep  important  prices  at  arbitrary 
levels,  creating  shortages  of  all  controlled 
essentials.  In  the  black  mai^ets.  where 
people  Ignore  the  allocation  regulations  and 
price  controls,  consumer  prices  will  soar  at 
trUile-digit  rates.  The  stock  market  will 
offer  violent  roller  coaster  rides  to  coura- 
geous speculators.  In  the  moments  of  fever 
it  may  take  them  to  the  lofty  height  of  3500 
of  the  Dow-Jones  industrial  index;  in  de- 
pression and  despair  It  may  dive  to  1000.  Fl- 
niUly,  the  real  estate  Investor  will  be  left  in 
the  cold  as  inflation  will  cripple  the  mort- 
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gage  market  and  put  an  end  to  kmg-tenB  fi- 
nancing. The  federal  government  win  surely 
come  to  the  rescue  with  occasional  subsidies 
to  its  favorite  voters.  But  even  massive  gov- 
ernmental spending  cannot  replace  the 
fading  mortgage  market.  Most  real  estate 
prices  wHl  barely  keep  up  with  consumer 
market  prices;  stringent  rent  controls  wHl 
cause  apartment  bouse  prices  to  plummeC 

In  short,  extreme  liberalism  will  bear  its 
bitter  fruit  In  a  final  burst  of  transf« 
spending,  paralyzing  the  VS.  dollar,  ooo- 
sumlng  business  ca^rital  wherever  it  can  be 
found,  eroding  all  standards  of  living,  and 
causing  the  quality  of  American  life  to  dete- 
ilcnate  substantially.  By  1984.  many  Ameri- 
cana wni  be  fighting  mad  over  the  emn<»nte 
flaaoo  and  the  aodal  alienatian.  Oooscrva- 
tlves  in  both  parties  wlU  gain  in  stature  and 
power.  But  can  they  set  right  ttie  Ustlnc 
ship?  Can  government  spmrting  be  slashed 
without  an  outbreak  of  violenoe  by  aO  those 
beneficiaries  who  are  deeply  convinced  of 
their  moral  right  to  redistiibutioo  and  are 
accustomed  to  government  largess?  Can  tbe 
market  economy  be  restored  without  violent 
protests  by  the  proflteen  of  price  and  rant 
controls?  These  are  some  of  the  questlona 
that  will  preoccupy  the  American  people 
later  in  the  1980s. 

IT  coHsnvATisic  COMB  TO  rowxs 

liberalism,  with  its  sympathies  for  the 
poor  and  "underprivil«ged"  and  its  open 
hostility  toward  busineaB.  is  falling  into  dis- 
favor. In  fact.  It  may  faQ  from  Its  poaltloo 
and  power  as  soon  as  the  1980  elecUoa.  In 
this  case,  the  scenario  of  future  economic 
events  and  conditions  woxild  be  quite  differ^ 
ent. 

A  new  busz  word,  "supply-side  economics." 
Is  pointing  to  a  new  trend.  After  SO  years  of 
government  concentration  on  consumption, 
a  new  breed  of  economists  and  poliUclanB  is 
wnptiMtTtny  the  importance  of  production. 
They  advocate  "supply-side"  fiscal  policies 
that  would  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
output.  They  favor  "growth-oriented  tax  re- 
ductions" that  promise  to  bring  forth  more 
goods  and  services  for  everyone:  for  business 
as  well  as  for  government.  Investors,  work- 
ers, pensioners,  etc. 

To  be  sure,  removal  of  some  of  the  count- 
less sharkles  to  business  and  reduction  of  its 
oppressive  tax  burdens  would  breathe  new 
life  Into  tbe  American  economy.  As  econom- 
ic activity  accelerates,  all  classes  of  society 
benefit  "Orowth-oriented  tax  reductions" 
for  businessmen  and  investors  would  usher 
in  a  new  period  of  prosperity  as  it  would 
bring  new  hope  and  light  even  to  stockhold- 
ers. In  an  unprecedented  catchup  move,  tbe 
stock  market  would  quickly  double  or  Ulpic 
in  price,  which  would  restore  some  of  the 
purchasing  power  lost  during  the  last  15 
years  of  liberal  IcefaU. 

It  is  tmllkely  that  a  conservative  adminis- 
tration would  readily  halt  the  inflation, 
which  in  the  last  months  of  the  Carter 
regime  may  exceed  20  percent  The  political 
forces  that  brought  us  massive  deficit 
spending  for  income  security  and  social 
benefits  are  deeply  entrenched.  To  remove 
or  merely  lower  social  benefits  that  are  an- 
chored in  law  and  resting  on  notions  of 
equity  and  justice.  Is  a  most  difficult  educa- 
tional taslL.  It  Is  an  awesome  political  under- 
taking, which  may  explain  why  the  "supply- 
side"  politicians  are  conspicuously  silent 
about  the  ill  effects  of  redlstribtution  and 
the  prpvider  state.  Even  in  positions  of 
power  they  may  prefer  to  live  with  inflation 
unto  the  benefit-mania  is  brought  imder 
some  control  Inflation  Itself  may  be  useful 
in  reducing  the  transfer  benefits  if  these 
l>eneflts  are  made  to  rise  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  the  inflation  rate. 

To  halt  or  merely  slow  down,  the  federal 
printing  presses,  is  to  invite  the  inevitable 
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and  fundamentally  change  their  ways  of 
life. 

We  are  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
American  reaction  will  be  to  want  to  return 
to  the  land  of  the  free  and  brave.  But  we 
are  afraid  that  the  present  generation,  bom 
utd  raised  in  the  welfare  state,  will  choose 
the  social  garrison  state.  While  it  takes  no 
special  prepaimtion  for  laboring,  tax-paying 
AmPTirans  to  return  to  the  ways  of  f reed«»i. 
it  requires  considerable  forethought  and 
planning  to  get  ready  for  life  in  a  garrison 
state. 

We  are  facing  a  political  and  economic 
world  the  United  States  has  never  seen 
before.  But  when  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the 
'OOs    fbuOly    clears    away,    the    American 
people  will  be  wiser  by  the  calamities  and 
afflictions  they  have  suffered.  They  wiU 
have  learned  again,  as  did  their  forebean 
during  ttie  18th  century,  that  government  is 
a  dangerous  instrument  that  can  be  used  by 
one  class  of  pe<vle  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another,  and  that  liberty  is  not  a  privilege 
to  be  conferred  by  government,  but  an  In- 
alienable right  endowed  by  God.  It  is  the  In- 
dividual freedom  to  be  master  of  one's  own 
time  and  actions  that  are  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  God.  Tyranny  is  denial  of  this 
right  even  when  it  is  enacted  by  majority 
vote.  The  American  people  may  even  appre- 
ciate again  some  fundamental  economics.  In 
particular,  they  may  have  learned  anew 
that  money  is  a  tool  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, not  of  government  deficit  financing. 
Money  must  be  reliable  and  honest  and. 
therefore,  be  set  ftee  of  political  control  and 
Interference  and  be  made  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  may  have  learned  anew  an  old  maxim 
of  government  finance:  if  taxes  and  debt  are 
oppressive  In  peacetime,  there  will  be  cer- 
tain fiscal  disaster  in  wartime.* 
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gg^crifices  are  an  inspiraticn  to  us  all. 
We  must  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
to  make  known  his  plight  so  that  all 
are  reminded  that  the  rights  we  take 
for  granted  are  Indeed  most  predous, 
and  that  we  will  not  tolerate  their 
denial  to  anyone,  anywhere,  anytime.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OrCAUrOKHIA 
IM  THI  HOPSS  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

nurtday.  March  13. 1980 
•  Mr.  MATSUL  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
15. 1980,  maiked  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
He  Is  currently  serving  a  prison  term 
In  Chlstopol  Prison  after  being  con- 
victed of  spying  for  the  CIA— a  charge 
which  has  been  vehemently  and  re- 
peatedly denied  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  committed  no 
crime.  He  merely  wished  to  emigrate 
to  IsraeL  When  his  request  was 
denied,  he  became  the  vocal  and  dy> 
namlc  leader  of  a  movement  formed  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with 
human  rights  accords.  The  result  of 
his  efforts:  13  years  imprisonment. 

But  whfle  he  is  incarcerated— the 
rights  he  fought  so  hard  for,  the 
rights  he  now  suffers  for,  the  very 
rights  he  ig  denied  ghall  not  be  forgot- 
ten. For  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
come  to  symbolize  to  the  entire  free 
world  the  Soviet  Union's  blatant  disre- 
gard for  human  rights  and  total  denial 
of  basic  freedoms. 

When  one  person's  htiman  rights  are 
violated  anywhere  in  the  world,  those 
of  us  1^10  are  tree  must  rise  in  protest. 
Anatoly  fihcharanakyg  courage  and 


INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVmES  ACT 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
VX  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation,  entitled  the 
"Intelligence  Activities  Act  of  1980." 
This  legislation  wOl  do  two  things.  It 
will  provide  for  a  stronger  congres- 
sional tether  on  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and,  at  the  same  time,  address 
the  major  problems  of  which  the  CIA 
itself  complains.  This  bill  is  Intended 
neither  to  emasculate  the  intelligence 
services  nor  to  allow  them  free  run  of 
the  globe.  It  is  an  honest  effort  to  pro- 
vide those  restraints  that  will  prevent 
a  return  to  the  "good  old  days"  that 
proved  to  be  an  -embarrassment  to  us 
as  a  nation  while  at  the  same  time  rec- 
ognizing that  our  intelligence  services 
caimot  be  expected  to  operate  in  a 
fishbowl  like  some  social  service 
agency.  I  think  the  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties Act  of  1980  Is  just  such  a  balanced 
approach. 

THX  THBXE  BILLS  OOMPARKD 

1  recognize  that  in  introducing  this 
bill  I  am  adding  to  a  legislative  land- 
scape on  the  verge  of  becoming  crowd- 
ed. Some  weeks  ago.  Senator  Huddles- 
tow  introduced  his  intelligence  charter 
bllL  A  lengthy  document  that  tried  to 
distill  5  years  of  work,  it  offered  some- 
thing for  everybody  in  an  effort  to 
please  all.  but  has  ended  up  pleasing 
few.  Measures  designed  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity to  collect  information  and  to 
carry  out  other  operations  are  deemed 
too  narrow  by  the  community  and  too 
broad  by  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  not  repeat  past  mis- 
takes and  abuses. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Huddleston 
biU.  we  also  have  the  minlbill  submit- 
ted by  Senator  MoTKiHAif.  This  bUl— 
an  effort  to  strip  legislation  down  to 
the  bare  essentials— certainly  meets 
the  test  of  clarity  of  intent:  It  gives 
the  intelligence  community  relief  from 
virtually  every  ill  it  either  suffers,  or 
has  fancied  it  might  suffer  under  the 
law  or  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  If 
enacted  in  its  original  form.  I  fear  it 
would  be  a  step  backward. 

So  what  do  we  have?  On  the  one 
hand,  an  exceedingly  complex  bill, 
confusing,  suffering  from  too  much 
compromise  all  the  way  around— on 
the  other  hand,  an  excessively  simple 
bill,  aimed  single  mindedly  at  only  one 
dimension  of  our  problems,  and  tend- 
ing to  resolve  every  problem  by  slicing 
through  complexities  that  ought  to  be 
carefully  unraveled. 
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What  we  need  is  a  bfll  that  can  walk 
a  finer  line:  Something  that  will  recog- 
nize real  problems,  deal  with  them 
clearly,  avoid  a  descent  into  excessive 
detail,  speak  clearly  to  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  about  that 
which  may  or  may  not  be  done,  and 
which  finds  ways  to  balance  off  the 
tensions  between  our  security  needs 
and  our  freedoms;  tensions  that  can 
become  exceedingly  acute  where  intel- 
ligence activities  are  concerned. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Huddleston  bill,  the 
Moynihan  bill,  and  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

First,  the  Huddleston  bill  astounds 
and  confounds  because  it  contains  in- 
tricate and  complicated  charters  for 
each  of  the  intelligence  agencies,  and 
a  great  deal  of  procedural  detail.  This 
includes  a  precedentmaklng  effort  to 
spell  out  National  Security  Council 
procedures  that  would  ordinarily  be 
left  up  to  the  President.  The  Moyni- 
han bill  contains  no  such  detalL  The 
bill  I  am  introducing,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  such  charters,  not  because  I 
disagree  with  the  concept,  but  because 
the  Huddleston  biU  is  too  complex  for 
Members  to  act  on  in  the  visible 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
equally  wrong  to  take  the  opposite  ap- 
proach of  the  Mosmihan  bill  and 
remain  totally  silent  where  procedures 
and  structure  are  concerned.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  tries  to  take  the 
middle  course  by  concentrating  on  a 
few  Important  procedural  require- 
ments, while  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
worked  out  in  Internal  regulations  to 
which  the  Congress  will  In  every  case 
be  privy. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  amendment  on  congressional 
oversight.  Huddleston  and  Moynihan 
simply  reduce  from  eight  to  two  the 
number  of  committees  that  need  be 
notified  of  covert  actions.  My  bill  per- 
mits Congress  to  keep  the  key  mem- 
bers of  the  other  key  committees  In 
the  informational  loop. 

With  regard  to  the  timing  of  that 
notification,  Huddleston  Is  ambiguous. 
Moynihan  requires  notice  "as  soon  as 
possible,"  whUe  my  bill  requires  ad- 
vance notification. 

With  regard  to  the  scope  of  activities 
about  which  the  committees  should  be 
notified,  Huddleston  and  Moynihan 
concentrate  on  covert  action  whUe  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  broadens  the  cov- 
erage to  Include  major  intelligence  col- 
lection operations. 

Third.  Huddleston  and  Moynihan 
grant  near  total  exemption  to  the  CIA 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
those  provisions  allowing  a  citizen  to 
track  down  records  making  personal 
references.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
gives  the  CIA  much  narrower  relief 
since  the  Agency's  problem  covers  a 
much  narrower  area- namely  concern 
over  the  protection  of  confidential 
sources  of  information.  The  provision 
would  limit  Judicial  review  to  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  information 
requested   was   from   a   confidential 
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source  or  from  foreign  intelllgenoe 
service.  It  is  Intended  to  give  the  CIA 
essentially  the  same  authority  as  the 
FBI  now  has  imder  Its  existing  exemp- 
tion in  the  Freedom  of  Information 

fourth,  with  regard  to  the  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  intelligence  agents, 
Huddleston  and  Moynihan  would 
threaten  punishment  for  disclosing 
names  either  intentionally  or  through 
negligence.  My  bill  makes  dear  that 
the  intent  of  publication  must  be  to 
expose.  It  also  fills  a  hole  in  the  other 
bills  by  mitUng  it  an  offense  to  release 
intentionally  any  authentic  techniques 
for  penetrating  cover  arrangements 
and  thereby  discovering  the  names  of 
agents.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  con- 
tains no  restrictions  whatsoever  on  the 
press;  It  specifically  covers  only  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  of  the 
CIA. 

Fifth,  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
Americans,  the  Huddleston  bUl  has  its 
heart  in  the  right  place,  but  has  clear- 
ly given  up  a  lot  of  groimd  in  hopes— 
so  far  disappointed— of  buying  support 
from  the  executive  branch.  I  do  not 
think  an  American's  relationship  with 
his  Government  ought  to  change  radi- 
cally for  the  worse  because  he  hap- 
pens to  travel  abroad.  I  think  he  car- 
ries his  rights  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.  I  do  not  think  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  able  to  spy  on  an 
American  citizen  who  is  not  suspected 
of  any  crime,  simply  because  the  Gov- 
ernment would  like  to  be  a  party  to  his 
secrets  by  bugging  his  phone  or  pick- 
ing his  lock.  I  do  not  think  Americans 
should  have  to  wonder  whether  the 
priests  they  deal  with,  the  professors 
who  guide  their  research,  or  the  news- 
men who  govern  so  much  of  our  infor- 
mation about  the  world,  are  secretly 
employed  by  the  CIA.  These  are  the 
values  we  are  trying  to  protect;  they 
are  what  our  struggle  with  other  ideol- 
ogies is  all  about.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  we  should  yield  on 
these  pohits,  and  we  will  yield  if  we 
pass  the  Huddleston  bill.  I  also  do  not 
think  we  should  pass  a  biU  that  is  alto- 
gether silent  on  these  fundamental 
Issues,  as  is  the  Moynihan  bilL 

That  in  very  brief  form,  describes 
the  principle  differences  between  this 
bill,  the  Huddleston  bill,  and  the 
Moynihan  bill. 

No  matter  what  bOl  we  pass,  we 
ought  at  least  to  pass  it  on  the  basis  of 
real  issues,  accurately  perceived— not 
on  the  basis  of  false  Issues  and 
mythologies.  There  are  plenty  of  those 
afflicting  every  debate  on  legislation 
for  the  intelligence  community,  and  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  main  offenders. 
Hvoan-BTAii  Aiminixirr 

The  first  rule  of  public  policy  forma- 
tion is  that  one  must  isolate  the  prob- 
lem before  proceeding  to  enact  a  solu- 
tion. I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  of  the  real  problems  facing 
the  CIA  and  the  congressional  over- 
sight process  have  been  obscured  by  a 
foggy  debate.  It  is  that  fog  that  has 
led  previous  efforts  at  charter  legisla- 
tion onto  the  rocks  and  shoala. 
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I  shall  address  the  real  problons  in  a 
moment.  Iiet  me  deal  with  the  myth- 
ical problems  first. 

The  requirement  that  the  CIA 
notify  Congress  of  covert  operations 
entered  the  law  in  1974  when  Congress 
i«)proved  the  Hughes-Ryan  amend- 
ment, which  was  drafted  by  our  late 
colleague  Leo  Ryan,  who  later  died  so 
tragically  at  Jonestown.  Guyana. 
Under  his  amendment,  eight  com- 
mittees are  to  be  told  of  covert 
action  operations— the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence.  Armed  Services. 
Appropriations,  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees.  Critics  of  this  provision 
allege  that  much  of  Capitol  Hill  must 
be  told  of  sensitive  plans  and  that 
this  has  a  chilling  effect  on  covert 
actions  planning  and  dulls  this  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  There  are  also 
expressions  of  fear  about  dangerous 
leaks  and  murmurs  of  concern  that  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies  are  unwilling 
to  cooperate  with  the  CIA  because  they 
expect  Congressmen  will  tattle  on 
them. 

I  have  read  that  "existing  law  re- 
quires that  these  agencies  inform  8 
committees  of  the  Congress— some  180 
legislators  and  almost  as  many  staff." 
I  have  heard  displeasure  with  the 
Hughes-Ryan  requirement  to  Inform 
committees  "whose  combined  member- 
ship totals  well  over  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Congress— over  200 
members  on  8  committees,  not  count- 
ing staff." 

In  truth,  only  three  of  the  eight 
committees— the  House  and  Senate  In- 
telligence Committees  and  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee— systemati- 
cally review  covert  actions.  In  the 
other  committees,  notlficatlcm  Is  limit- 
ed to  a  few  members.  In  toto,  notifica- 
tions go  to  27  Congressmen  and  9 
House  staff  members  and  to  19  Senar 
tors  and  8  Senate  staff  monbers.  This 
total  of  Congressmen.  Senators,  and 
staff  falls  far  short  of  the  numbers  so 
commonly  bruited  about. 

Almost  all  of  those  notified  are  with 
the  two  intelligence  conunlttees.  The 
modification  to  Hughes-Ryan  being 
touted  as  a  major  reform— the  reduc- 
tion of  committees  to  be  notified  from 
eight  to  two— would  only  reduce  the 
number  of  pe<v>le  notified  by  about  a 
docen. 

Furthermore,  legislation  pruning  no- 
tification to  two  committees  would  not 
necessarily  eliminate  that  other  doaen. 
They  are  generally  the  key  people  on 
the  key  ccmunlttees.  If  anyone  thinks 
that  after  amending  Hughes-Ryan  the 
CIA  can  refuse  to  tell  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  what  it 
is  doing  with  Its  money,  the  CIA  may 
very  soon  find  Itself  getting  far  leas 
money. 

Twenty-seven  Congressmen  and 
nineteen  Senators  is  not  an  imreason- 
able  number  to  be  briefed  about  so 
crucial  a  matter  of  public  policy  as 
covert  actions.  The  key  to  avoiding 
covert  acti<m  disasters  ti  the  assurance 
that  a  cross-section  of  people  will  con- 
sider it.  A  number  of  covert  actions 
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Uew  up  In  01  ir  faces  in  the  past  be- 
cause they  we  -e  terrible  ideas  to  beglh 
with-  They  nere  put  together  by  a 
handful  of  tru  e  believers  who  prevent- 
ed anyone  who  might  question  their 
Judgment  fron  having  a  say.  The 
Nixon  tdminia  tratlon.  for  example,  set 
up  the  40  Com  mlttee  to  oversee  intelli- 
gence operatic  as.  But  when  the  White 
House  had  an  Inspiration  it  thought 
some  membe-s  of  the  committee 
might  find  I>ss  than  inspiring,  it 
simply  bypasse  d  the  committee.  That's 
how  we  got  tr  ick  n  In  Chile  and  how 
we  first  help^  and  then  cynically 
shut  off  help  t^  the  Kurds. 

To  be  son.  t  tie  requirement  to  brief 
congressional  i  ommittees  is  no  guar- 
antee that  foolish  covert  actions  will 
be  avoided.  Tie  committees  do  not 
have  and  are  n  }t  seeldng  the  power  to 
veto  an  intellli  ence  operation,  nor  do 
they  have  an/  unique  wisdom.  But 
bringing  more  ;>eople  into  the  process 
forces  those  <  oing  the  plani^ng  to 
think  through  what  they  want  to  do. 
to  confront  an  uments  against  it.  and 
opens  them  ui  to  opposition  or  ridi- 
cule if  they  ha  'e  a  patently  ridiculous 
proposaL  For  e  cample,  a  reporting  re- 
quirement coul  1  have  prevented  some 
of  that  foolis  mess  against  Castro, 
such  as  the  ef  i  ort  to  make  his  beard 
fallout. 

Of  coiirse.  th(  <  more  who  know  of  an 
operation,  the  t  reater  the  opportunity 
for  leaks.  But  «  here  are  all  these  leaks 
supposedly  caused  by  Hughes-Ryan? 
We  are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  covert 
operations  no«  and  have  been  for 
some  time;  they  are  not  being  leaked.  I 
have  sat  throut  h  whole  days  of  brlef- 
taigs  on  covert  i  kctlons  and  never  seen 
anything  about  them  in  print.  What  I 
do  see.  however,  are  articles  sajrlng  the 
Nation  is  ptralyzed  because  of 
Hughes-Ryan. 

What  concern  i  me  is  the  subtle  twist 
being  given  to  ogic.  Those  who  wish 
to  rescind  Huglies-Ryan  are  in  effect 
reasoning  with  the  public  as  follows: 
(a)  You  do  not  see  any  leaked  stories 
In  the  newspaiers  about  covert  ac- 
tions; ergo,  (b),  here  are  no  covert  ac- 
tions going  on.  t  Jid  (c)  this  means  our 
foreign  policy  is  crippled.  But  this  ar- 
gument is  faUa;ious  since  covert  ac- 
tions continue  daily.  In  truth,  we 
should  be  reaso:  ilng  thus:  (a)  You  do 
not  see  any  leak  ;d  stories  in  the  news- 
papers about  CO  rert  actions:  ergo,  (b). 
we  have  clearlr  demonstrated  that 
Congress  can  ex  >rclse  ovendght  of  the 
intelligence  conmunity  without  any 
serious  problenu , 

There  is,  how*  ver,  one  real  problem 
with  the  repotting  requirement  in 
Hughes-Ryan— a  perceptual  problem; 
just  how  coopen  tlve  are  forei^  intel- 
ligence services  i  md  sources  willing  to 
be  when  they  th  ink  so  many  talkative 
Congressmen  ar;  being  brought  into 
the  information  J  loop.  I  hear  many 
expressions  of  c(  ncem  relayed  by  the 
CIA  from  forelim  intelligence  agen- 
cies, although  I  have  often  wondered 
if  the  CIA's  puUlicly  expressed  fears 
about  foreign  co<  peratlon  have  proved 
self-fumiling  anl  made  the  problem 
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more  serious.  I  would  not  deny  that 
the  gesture  of  restricting  access  to 
covert  action  information  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  on  the  two  intelligence 
committees  could  enhance  cooperation 
abroad.  My  bill  encompasses  that  ges- 
ture of  restricting  notification  to  the 
two  intelligence  committees,  augment- 
ed by  the  leadership  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  point  out 
that  this  change  can  have  other  inter- 
pretations. Look  at  the  reactions  of 
Iranians  who  believe  the  CIA  was  run- 
ning their  country  under  the  Shah. 
This  erroneous  belief  in  an  omnipres- 
ent and  omnipotent  CIA  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  CIA's  previous  efforts  to 
instill  respect  abroad  by  painting  itself 
as  a  fire-breathing  dragon.  That  image 
may  have  helped  the  CIA  by  making 
others  fearful  and  therefore  more  will- 
ing to  cooperate.  But,  as  is  obvious  in 
Iran  today,  it  did  not  help  our  overt 
foreign  poUcy  and.  in  fact,  has  some- 
times crippled  it. 

Simply  put,  if  we  restrict  the 
number  of  congressional  committees 
with  access  to  sensitive  information,  it 
win  not  have  the  practical  effects  on 
the  number  or  scope  of  covert  actions 
often  attritmted  to  it.  But  it  will  send 
a  message.  I  hope  the  only  message  It 
sends  is  the  one  intended  for  cooperat- 
ing foreign  agencies  and  sources  of  in- 
formation. 
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But  again,  we  do  have  a  real  percep- 
tual problem  emanating  from  friendly 
foreign  intelligence  services  and  poten- 
tial sources.  The  biU  I  am  introducing 
today,  therefore,  proposes  to  add  to 
the  statutes  a  very  brief  and  simple 
statement  that  would  make  clear  that 
nothing  In  the  law  requires  any  intelli- 
gence links  or  informational  ex- 
changes with  foreign  governments  or 
sources  to  be  publicly  disclosed. 

This  section  does  not  mean  that  Il- 
legal acts  or  improprieties  could  be 
covered  up  through  this  provision.  For 
example,  any  arrangement  with  a  for- 
eign intelligence  service  that  permit- 
ted it  free  rein  to  operate  against  Its 
nationals  in  this  country  regardless  of 
American  law  would  be  uncovered  by 
the  strengthened  procediu'es  for  con- 
gressional oversight. 

So  we  see  that  the  real  problems 
posed  for  our  Intelligence  community 
by  the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment  and 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  are 
perceptual  problems.  They  cry  out  for 
a  perceptual  solution.  And  that  is 
what  the  Intelligence  Activities  Act  of 
1980  provides— no  overkill,  just  a  solu- 
tion that  focuses  directly  on  the  real 
problem. 


rRKXDOii  or  nvroRMATioif 
Turning  to  the  second  provision,  we 
hear  of  a  need  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  so  the  CIA  will  not 
have  to  release  so  much  information. 
The  particular  amendments  proposed 
by  Senator  Moynihaw  still  permit 
American  citizens  to  seek  information 
from  CIA  files  about  themselves,  but 
do  restrict  what  they  could  learn 
about  CIA  activities. 

Senator  Chatee  put  the  case  for  the 
Mojrnihan  changes  this  way: 

This  act,  which  has  quite  properly  en- 
abled American  citizens  to  gain  infonnation 
concerning  themselves,  has  also  allowed  for- 
eign governments  to  obtain  sensitive  intelli- 
gence Information.  Many  of  our  potential 
adversaries  have  been  able  to  file  freedom 
of  infonnation  requests  with  the  CIA  cover- 
ing a  whole  host  of  areas  for  which  they 
have  no  legitimate  interest. 

The  picture  thus  painted  sounds 
horrifying.  But  let  us  look  at  realities. 
The  freedom  of  information  provisions 
that  concern  the  CIA  were  enacted  in 
1974.  Can  the  CIA  or  anyone  else 
point  to  a  single  word  that  the  CIA 
has  been  forced  to  release  against  its 
better  judgment  in  the  intervening  6 
years? 

The  law  as  now  written  specifically 
empowers  the  CIA  to  deny  access  to 
properly  classified  information.  Peti- 
tioners who  feel  they  are  being  denied 
access  improperly  can  go  to  court. 
Hundreds  have.  One  case  is  still  pend- 
ing appeal  by  the  CIA.  but  in  6  years 
not  one  single  case  has  yet  been  lost 
by  the  Government  and  not  one  single 
word  has  been  released  by  the  CIA 
tmder  protest. 
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There  are  other  problems  with 
Hughes-Ryan— problems  not  for  the 
CIA,  but  for  congressional  oversight. 

First.  Hughes-Ryan  says  that  with- 
out notification  to  Congress,  no  money 
may  be  spent  by  "the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  activities  intend- 
ed solely  for  obtaining  necessary  intel- 
ligence." 

That  neatly  provides  two  loopholes. 
First,  covert  operations  could  be  as- 
signed to  intelligence  agencies  other 
than  the  CIA— and  there  are  lots  of 
them.  How  many  people  are  aware,  for 
example,  that  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  intelligence  agents 
all  over  the  world.  Second,  sensitive  in- 
telligence collection  operations  are 
exempt  from  such  review  although 
one  of  the  biggest  intelligence  flaps  in 
modem  history— the  downing  of  Gary 
Powers'  U-2— involved  an  inteUigence 
collection  operation.  Another,  the 
Glomar  Explorer,  involved  the  expend- 
iture of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
without  real  congressional  review. 

Hughes-Ryan  erroneously  assumes 
that  intelligence  collection  is  neutral 
and  that  foreign  policy  can  only  be 
tripped  up  by  covert  action— defined  in 
the  profession  as  programs  designed  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  events 
abroad  through  clandestine  activity 
ranging  from  propaganda  to  paramili- 
tary. 

Hughes-Ryan  should  be  amended  so 
that  congressional  committees— be 
they  two  or  eight  or  something  in  be- 
tween—are informed  of  covert  action, 
intelligence  collection,  and  other  high- 
risk  intelligence  activities  mounted  by 
any  agency  of  the  Government. 

Second,    as    we    frequently    hear,  - 
Hughes-Ryan     says     that     Congress 
should    be    notified    "in    a    timely 
fashion."   The    CIA   points   to   that 
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phrase  and  interprets  it  to  mean  it 
need  tell  Congress  only  after  it  has 
launched  a  covert  action,  by  which 
time  it  has  become  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  change  direction. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  accepted  that 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  "in  a 
timely  fashion."  And  I  have  publicly 
labeled  that  a  defect  of  Hughes-Ryan. 
However,  upon  closer  examination.  I 
fear  that  we  in  Congress  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  buffaloed  into  accept- 
ing an  unreasonably  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

I  would  refer  Members  interested 
In  the  details  to  an  excellent,  albeit 
obscure,  study  by  Raymond  J.  Celada. 
senior  specialist  in  American  public 
law  with  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
In  a  study  dated  March  18.  1975.  Mr. 
Celada  concludes  that  Hughes-Ryan 
requires  advance  notification,  both  as 
a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional intent. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  in  the  Recobd 
the  fuU  text  of  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

Sac.  662.  Limitation  on  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties—(a)  No  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  for  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  activities  intended 
solely  for  obtaining  necessary  inteUigence, 
unless  and  until  the  President  finds  that 
each  such  operation  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  SUtes  and  re- 
ports, in  a  timely  fashion,  a  description  and 
scope  of  such  operation  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  House 
of  Representatives.     . 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  during  military  oper- 
ations Initiated  by  the  United  States  under 
a  declaration  of  war  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress or  an  exercise  of  powers  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Note  that  the  amendment  uses  not 
only  the  term  of  art,  "in  a  timely  fash- 
ion," but  also  the  phrase,  "unless  and 
until."  The  law  states  that  the  CIA 
cannot  launch  a  covert  action  "unless 
and  imtil"  Congress  has  been  notified. 
Mr.  Celada's  study  says: 

•  •  •  (Tlhe  requisite  report  to  the  Con- 
gress has  to  precede  the  operation.  .  .  .  The 
expression  "unless  and  until,"  however  re- 
dundant to  the  layman,  is  not  an  unfamiliar 
legal  expression  used  to  highlight  a  condi- 
tion precedent  [Emphasis  added.] 

Mr.  Celada's  study  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment 
as  it  wended  its  way  through  Con- 
gress. 

The  first  version  was  drafted  by 
then  Senator  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa. 
His  version  said  a  covert  action  could 
be  launched  "if.  but  not  before."  Con- 
gress was  notified.  Hughes  said  he 
chose  those  words  to  "make  explicit 
my  intention  that  notification  to  con- 
gressional committees  about  covert 
action  and  operations  be  made  prior  to 
the  Initiatioh  of  the  operation." 

The  House  version,  drafted  by  Ryan, 
was  different.  The  Celada  study  notes 
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"that  the  section  used  the  more 
formal  legal  condition  precedent  lan- 
guage 'unless'  rather  then  'before.'" 
On  the  House  floor  the  words  "and 
until"  were  added  after  "unless,"  pre- 
siunably  for  extra  emphasis. 

In  the  conference  committee  that 
ironed  out  the  differences  in  the  two 
versions,  the  Senate  accepted  the 
House  wording.  The  Celada  study 
notes  that  the  Senators  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  said  the  House  word- 
ing was  different  from  the  Senate 
wording  in  three  aspects— none  of 
which  dealt  with  the  issue  of  prior  or 
post  notification,  thus  indicating  that 
both  Houses  agreed  on  prior  notifica- 
tion. 

We  passed  legislation  that  called  for 
prior  notification.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  make  that  specific  so 
there  need  be  no  further  dispute. 

But.  as  with  the  matters  I  discussed 
earlier,  there  is  still  a  matter  of  per- 
ceptions. For  just  as  critics  of  the 
Hughes-Ryan  provision  calling  for  no- 
tification to  eight  committees  think 
himdreds  of  Congressmen  and  Semi- 
tors  are  notified,  so  critics  of  the 
"timely  fashion"  phrase  in  Hughes- 
Ryan  tend  to  think  the  CIA  notifies 
the  committees  of  nothing  in  advance. 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  CIA  has 
usually,  though  not  always,  given  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  advance 
word  of  covert  action  plans.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  CIA  has  Insisted  from 
the  beginning  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  inform  Congress  in  advance. 
The  language  of  my  bill  is  intended  to 
pin  down  the  intelligence  commimity. 
The  langtiage  in  my  bill,  however, 
really  breaks  no  new  ground;  it  simply 
fixes  with  certainty  both  current  prac- 
tice and  the  original  intentions  of  the 
Congress. 

MAios  or  AGEma 

There  is  another  major  topic  cov- 
ered by  the  Intelligence  Activities  Act 
of  1980.  That  is  the  protection  given 
the  names  of  agents.  The  Huddleston 
bill  and  the  Moynlhan  bill  contained  a 
section  designed  to  punish  anyone 
who  might  divulge  the  name  of  an 
American  intelligence  operative,  but 
the  Moynlhan  bill  included  a  provi- 
sion—which he  has  disavowed— re- 
stricting the  press  which  could  be  con- 
strued so  broadly  that  a  newsman 
might  be  threatened  with  jail  for  iden- 
tifying Francis  Gary  Powers  as  a  CIA 
employee. 

I  believe  there  is  wide  agreement 
that  the  names  of  agents  should  not 
be  bandied  about.  I  also  sense  bi:!oad 
agreement  that  the  press  should  not 
figure  in  any  names-of-agents  legisla- 
tion. In  fact,  Senator  Mothihax  has 
now  dropped  his  support  for  that  part 
of  his  bilL 

The  names-of-agents  provision  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  very 
similar  to  the  Moynlhan  bill  minus  the 
section  on  the  press,  and  to  the  Hud- 
dleston bill. 

It  does,  however,  provide  a  clear  link 
to  intent,  to  foreknowledge  on  the 
part  of  a  perpetrator,  it  clearly  makes 
it  a  crime  to  divulge  classified  inf orma- 
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tion  leading  to  the  exposure  of  ft 
person  working  under  coven  And  ft 
closes  a  loophole  by  making  It  an  of- 
fense to  use  a  protected  technique  to 
discern  who  Is  an  agent. 

TBS  aiGHn  or  utwaicun 
A  large  part  of  the  American  pubUc 
remains  ill  at  ease  about  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  fearful  that  the 
rights  of  individuaU  can  be  trampled 
easily  by  agencies  that  have  the  statu- 
tory power  to  operate  behind  a  cloak. 
The  intelligence  community  and  its 
supporters  can  argue  that  these  fears 
are  groundless  and  that  the  abuses  of 
the  past  have  been  banished  forever. 
In  effect,  they  are  saying  that  the 
American  public  has  a  perception 
problem  about  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

I  do  not  accept  that.  Their  abuses 
were  real  enough  once.  They  can 
happen  again.  We  ought  to  address 
the  problem  by  writing  into  the  stat- 
utes niles  the  intelligence  community 
must  comply  with.  We  need  not  exces- 
sively hamper  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, and  we  would  be  addressing  the 
concerns  of  a  significant  segment  of 
the  public. 

First,  an  American  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  second  class  citizen  by  the 
U.S.  Government  simply  because  he 
travels  abroad.  An  American  should 
not  be  considered  a  fair  target  for  any 
kind  of  surveillance  simply  because  be 
has  left  Dubuque  for  Dunkerque.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  will  do  that.  For 
example,  to  Institute  an  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  an  American  abroad  a  war- 
rant would  be  required,  based  on  a 
crizolnal  standard,  as  it  is  for  such  sur- 
veillance in  the  United  SUtes.  If  the 
Government  wants  to  open  the  mall  or 
search  the  home  or  office  of  an  Ameri- 
can, at  home  or  abroad,  under  my  bill 
they  wiH  have  to  obtain  a  warrant 
based  on  strict  probable  cause  of  a 
crime,  and  wiU  have  to  serve  the  war- 
rant on  the  subject  of  the  search. 

Second,  the  integrity  of  some  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  our  society— 
specifically  the  clergy,  the  press,  and 
academla— can  be  undermined  if  their 
counterparts  abroad  believe  that  min- 
isters, newsmen,  or  teachers  are  actu- 
ally sent  abroad  by  the  CIA  to  ferret 
out  intelligence  information.  The.  in- 
ternal regulations  of  the  CIA  now  pro- 
hibit such  paid  relationships,  but  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  can 
waive  these  provisions,  and  has  said 
that  he  has  been  willing  to  do  so.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  explicitly  prohib- 
its such  relations,  with  no  provisions 
for  waivers. 

I  fully  agree  that  the  InteUigence 
ctHnmunity  needs  to  be  able  to  do  a 
certain  amoimt  of  information-gather- 
ing about  Americans.  We  need  good 
coimterintelligence  and  we  need  good 
counterterrorlsm  intelligence.  The 
problem  Is  how  to  provide  this  author- 
ity and  still  close  off  the  possibility  t>f 
massive  invasions  of  privacy  and  losses 
of  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Huddleston  bin 
makes  a  game  effort  but  fails  because 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

impose  restrictions  that  prevent  that 

agency  from  doing  its  job. 

With  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  of  critics  of  the 

intelligence  community,  and  of  its 
loyal  servants.  I  have  tried  to  frame  a 
bill  that  addresses  the  carefully  de- 
fined but  real  problems  that  demand 
to  be  addressed.  I  think  this  blD— the- 
product  of  many  minds  and  the  distil- 
lation of  much  experience — can  navi- 
gate us  past  the  rocks  and  shoals  that 
have  proved  the  graveyard  of  efforts 
to  date  to  craft  a  charter  for  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

Mr.  Sp^er.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  sectional  analysis  of  the 
Intelligence  Activities  Act  of  1980  pre- 
pared by  Kent  Ronhovde,  legislative 
attorney  in  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
Sbctior-bt-Sxctior  Araltsis  of  the  Dis- 

cussioH  Dbatt  of  the  IimaxioEiicx  Acriv- 

mis  Act  OF  1980 

The  "Intelligence  Activities  Act  of  1980". 
if  enacted,  would  accompUsb  three  primary 
goals.  It  would  provide  authority  and  over- 
Bight  for  so-called  "Covert  operations".  It 
would  enhance  the  protecUon  of  the  Identi- 
ties of  Intelligence  agency  employees  and 
the  confidentiality  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  it  would  take  strides  toward  assur- 
ing tlut  the  privacy  of  "United  States  per- 
sons" was  protected  In  the  course  of  the 
country's  intelligence  effort. 

TITLB  I— SPKMI.  nnVLLIGElTCB  ACll VITUS  AHS 
OOIfCRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 
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Ized  personaUy  by  the  President,  either  by 
specific  activity  or  by  category.  Those  activi- 
ties approved  and  reported  by  category  are 
thereafter  to  be  supervised  by  the  National 
Security  Council  (or  a  presldentlally  desig- 
nated committee  thereof)  which  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  insuring  that  each 
activity  so  authorized  remains  consistent 
with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  category 
approved. 

The  President  is  required  to  provide  addi- 
tional Information  when  requested  by  the 
intelligence  committees  regarding  specific 
special  activities  undertakea 

In  light  of  these  requirements  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  any  special  activity.  Section  662 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended— the  soK»Ued  "Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment"  (23  VS.C.  2422)  is  repealed. 
Unlilie  the  section  repealed,  this  Act's  re- 
strictions on  special  activities  would  have 
application  to  all  agencies,  not  the  CIA 
alone.  The  new  requirements  would  not, 
however,  apply  to  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  operations  of  which  the  Con- 
gress was  notified  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
tills  law.  The  new  provisions  would  not 
apply  to  activities  initiated  pursuant  to  a 
declaration  of  war  or  during  a  period  cov- 
ered by  a  presidential  report  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  (50 
UAC.  1541  et  teg.)  which  are  in  further- 
ance of  the  use  of  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  Is  the  subject  of  such 
report. 

Section  102 


Section  101 
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The  "special  activities"  dealt  with  In  ttils 
Title  are  defined  as  those  wtiich  are:  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  United  Stetes  In  sup- 
port of  oyr  foreign  poUcy  objecUves.  are  de- 
signed to  further  our  programs  and  policies, 
and  are  conceived  and  carried  out  with  the 
intenUon  ttiat  the  role  of  tills  Oovemment 
l)e  neither  apparent  nor  publicly  acknowl- 
edged. Diplomatic  activity  and  the  produc- 
tion and  collection  of  intelligence  are  not 
considered  special  acUviUes.  All  special  ac- 
tivities may  only  be  imdertalcen  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

Two  types  of  special  activity  are  delineat- 
ed. Those  wtiich  Involve  or  may  Involve  "ele- 
ments of  liigh  risk,  major  resources,  or  seri- 
ous political  consequences"  require  a  presi- 
dential finding  that  the  acUvity  is  "impor- 
tant  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States."  Another  requirement  for  such  ac- 
tivity Is  a  report  to  designated  congressional 
committees  and  Memliers  In  advance  of  the 
commencement  of  the  activity.  Tills  report, 
to  include  the  nature,  scope,  and  Justifica- 
tion for  the  activity  planned,  would  go  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence  commit- 
tees wtilcb  may  be  Joined  by  two  Memben 
of  each  of  the  other  appropriate  committees 
of  each  House  "designated  In  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  may  l>e  adopted  by 
such  committees  for  such  purpose."  Includ- 
ed in  this  type  of  activity,  and  requiring 
identical  procedures  and  limitations,  are 
"intelligence  collection  activities"  Involving 
the  same  risks,  resources  or  political  conse- 
quences. 

The  second  tw>e  of  special  activity  in- 
cludes aO  of  those  not  covered  In  the  fint 
group.  Such  activiUes  need  not  be  author- 
ised Individually,  but  may  be  authorized  by 
the  President  by  category.  Such  a  category, 
however,  must  meet  the  same  standards  re- 
quired of  indhridual  acUvitiea.  Reporting  re- 
quirements are  also  identical  save  that  it  is 
the  category,  rather  than  the  activity  itself, 
which  must  be  reported.  Thus  vaO/a  this 
Title  all  vedal  activiUes  must  be  author- 


For  the  purposes  of  congressional  over- 
sight, agencies  engaged  in  intelligence  activ- 
ities are  to  keep  the  intelligence  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  "fully  and  current- 
ly Informed"  of  all  Intelligence  activities 
wlilch  they  are  Involved  In  or  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  "Counterintelligence 
activity"  is  defined  as  the  coUectlon,  reten- 
tion, processing,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  counterintelligence  as  well  as  other  activ- 
ities undertaken  to  protect  against  espio- 
nage, covert  action,  assassination,  sabotage 
and  other  clandestine  activities  of  a  foreign 
government.  "Counterterrorism  intelligence 
activities"  reUtes  to  similar  efforts  to 
counter  international  terrorist  activity. 

The  President  Is  to  ensure  that  committee 
requests  for  Information  or  material  con- 
cerning intelligence  activities  are  complied 
with  by  the  appropriate  intelligence  com- 
munity entity.  Similarly,  information  Is  to 
be  supplied  regarding  Illegal  or  improper  In- 
telligence acUvlties  reported  to  the  Presl- 
dent,  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  head  of 
an  entity  of  the  Intelligence  community.  In 
addition  to  ensuring  Uiat  such  Information 
Is  provided  to  the  Intelligence  committees 
"in  timely  fasliion".  the  President  Is  also  to 
see  to  it  tliat  such  information  includes  a 
description  of  corrective  actions  either 
taken  or  planned.  The  Act  is  nowhere  to  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  witliholdlng  of 
Information  from  the  Congress. 

Trrun— FHoiacnoH  or  cextaim 

UmLUOKNCI  nrOBltATIOH 

Section  201 

Tills  section  would  grant  to  the  CIA  an 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552),  or 
any  other  act.  regarding  disclosure  to 
anyone  outside  of  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive branches  of  any  matter  furnished  to 
the  Agency  In  confidence  by  a  confidential 
source  or  provided  to  it  in  confidence  by  an 
intelligenoe  service  of  a  foreign  government 
"Confidential  sources"  are  limited  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  or  have  been  agents,  inform- 
ants, or  sources  of  operational  assistance 
to  an  intelligence  agency  and  whose  idenUty 
ta  classified. 


Section  202 

The  Act  would  make  it  a  crime  (punish- 
able by  ten  years  Imprisonment  and/or  a 
$10,000  fine)  for  one  to  disclose  Information 
acquired  as  a  result  of  tiavtng  had  author- 
ized access  to  classified  informatlcm  wtiich 
identifies  a  covert  intelligence  officer  (who 
is  now  or  has  served  outside  the  United 
States  in  the  last  five  years)  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  an  intelligence  agency.  Such 
identification  of  memtiers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  intelligence 
agency  is  also  covered.  Additionally,  those 
with  authorized  access  to  classified  Informa- 
tion Identifying  past  or  present  agents,  in- 
formants, or  "sources  of  operational  assist- 
ance" who  reveal  ttiat  rclatlonstiip  would  t>e 
subject  to  the  same  penalty.  In  order  to  be 
liable  to  such  punlstiment,  the  person  must 
make  the  disclosure  intentionally  and  to  an 
individual  not  authorized  to  receive  It  The 
section  also  covers  the  use  of  classified  In- 
formation by  one  with  lawful  access  to  iden- 
tify the  intelligence  relationsiiip  of  an  indi- 
vidual protected  by  this  Act.  Disclosure  of 
the  Identity  of  ttiat  person  is  made  an  of- 
fense. In  order  for  a  person  to  l)e  in  viola- 
tion of  these  prolilbitlons  the  revelation 
must  have  l)een  made  "knowing  tliat  the  in- 
formation disclosed  so  identifies  such  indi- 
vidual and  that  the  United  States  is  taking 
affirmative  measures  to  conceal  such  Indi- 
vidual's intelligence  relatlonstilp  to  the 
United  SUtes." 

Public  acknowledgement  or  revelation  by 
the  Government  of  the  relationship  consti- 
tutes a  defense  to  prosecution  for  these 
crimes.  Nor  may  an  Individual  t>e  convicted 
for  revealing  his  own  covert  relationstiip 
after  that  relationship  has  terminated.  The 
section  precludes  any  prosecution  of  others 
for  conspiracy,  misprison,  or  lielng  an  acces- 
sory to  such  crimes.  Transmission  of  such 
information  directly  to  the  intelligence  com- 
mittees of  either  House  does  not  constitute 
an  offense.  The  proscription  would  tiave  ex- 
traterritorial application  If  committed  by  a 
United  States  citizen. 

TriLE  in — PROTECnoif  OP  FRtVACTV  OF  DHITED 
STATES  PERSONS 

Section  301 

Collection,  retention,  and  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  a  "United  States 
person"  by  members  of  the  Intelligence 
community  may  only  l>e  undertaken  to  ful- 
fill a  lawful  function  of  that  agency  and 
must  be  authorized  by  this  Act  Such  "per- 
sons" include  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
aliens  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
unincorporated  organizations  either  orga- 
nized here  or  having  substantial  numbers  of 
members  who  are  United  States  citizens  (or 
aliens  admitted  for  permanent  residence) 
which  are  not  controlled  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  corporations  wtiich  are  incorpo- 
rated here. 

Section  302 

This  section  would  specifically  authorize 
the  collection  of  infonnatlon  and  the  direc- 
tion of  "intelligence  activities"  (Le.  foreign 
intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and  coun- 
terterrorism intelligence  activities  as  well  as 
"special  activities")  against  a  consenting 
United  States  citizen,  and  would  permit  the 
collection  of  information  relevant  to  a 
lawful  function  of  the  agency  where  that  in- 
formation is  publicly  availalde  and  concerns 
a  United  States  person.  Collected  informa- 
tion wtiich  does  not  Identify  ttie  person 
whom  it  concerns  may  t>e  retained  and  dis- 
seminated "for  lawful  governmental  pur- 
poses." The  language  of  ttiis  section  makes 
it  clear  ttiat  measures  taken  by  intelligence 
agencies  as  security  measures  for  its  person- 
nel. instaUations.  equipment,  aetivittes.  or 
classified  infonnatlon  which  are  now  au- 
thorized would  not  be  affected  by  the  Act 
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Section  303 

Absent  the  consent  of  tlie  United  States 
person  targeted,  countertntelligenoe  and 
counterterrorism  intelligence  may  only  be 
directed  at  ttiat  person  "on  the  ImsIs  of 
facts  or  circumstances  irtiich  reasonably  in- 
dicate ttiat  the  person"  has  or  is  engaged  or 
will  engage  in  clandestine  inteUigence  gath- 
ering activity  or  other  clandestine  intelli- 
genoe activity  for  a  foreign  power.  Such  al- 
leged activity  must  involve  a  violation  (or 
possible  violation)  of  a  criminal  law  of  tlie 
United  States  (or  would  tiave  involved  a  vio- 
lation if  the  activity  liad  occurred  here). 
Non-consensual  cotmterlntelligenoe  or  coun- 
terterrorism intelligenoe  collection  may  also 
be  directed  against  "international  terror- 
ism" where  facta  or  drcumstanoes  reaam- 
ably  indicate  ttiat  the  person  tias  been  so 
engaged.  Such  activity  Is  defined  to  cover 
activities  ttiat  involve  vlolmt  acts  or  acts 
dangerous  to  human  life  wtiich  violates 
State  or  Federal  laws  or  would  tiave  if  com- 
mitted here.  Such  acts  must  appear  to  be  in- 
tended td  Intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian 
population,  to  Influence  the  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  Intimidation  or  coercion,  or  to 
affect  the  conduct  of  a  government  ttuough 
assassination  or  kidnapping.  In  order  to  con- 
stitute "international  terrorism"  under  the 
Act  tlie  acts  must  occur  totally  outside  of 
tills  country  or  "transcend  national  bound- 
aries" in  terms  of  the  means  used,  ttie  per- 
sons targeted,  or  the  location  in  which  the 
individuals  engaged  in  the  activity  operate 
or  seek  asyliun. 

The  section  would  place  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  mall  covers  (inspecting  and  re- 
cording Information  on  the  exterior  of  enve- 
lopes), ptiysical  surveillance  for  purposes 
other  ttian  indentiflcaticm.  gaiidng  access  to 
certain  records  of  financial  institutions,  and 
recruitment  of  persons  to  engage  in  "direct- 
ed collection"  (essentially  the  use  of  infor- 
mants and  imderoover  agents).  Such  collec- 
tion efforts  would  not  be  permitted  unless  a 
designated  senior  official  of  an  entity  of  the 
intelligence  community  makes  a  written 
finding  of  the  necessity  of  such  means  to 
actiieve  authorized  objectives  and  stipulates 
ttiat  the  effort  will  l>e  in  aocordaaoe  with 
procedures  preacritied  by  ttils  Act  Where  In- 
formants or  undercover  agents  are  to  be  uti- 
lized, "means  independent  of  the  control  or 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  entity  of  ttie 
Intelligence  community  Involved"  must  be 
established  in  order  to  audit  and  inspect  the 
placement.  If  any  collection  i>non  wtiich 
these  restrictions  are  placed  may  mvolve 
significant  collection  of  infonnatlon  con- 
cerning political  or  religious  activity,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  to  l>e  notified.  This  deci- 
sion by  the  head  of  the  intelligenoe  entity 
involved  is  to  l>e  liased  upon  guidelinea 
wtiich  the  Attorney  General  will  establlsti. 

Tills  section  flatly  proecril>es  any  collec- 
tion of  counterintelligence  or  counterterror- 
ism intelligence  directed  against  a  United 
States  person  "solely  on  the  Iwsis  of  activi- 
ties wtiich  are  protected  by  the  FInt 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution." 

Section  304 

Inquiries  are  authorized  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  Is  a  tiasls  for  directing 
cotmterintelligence  or  counterterrorism  in- 
telligence against  a  United  States  person. 
Such  inquiries  could  be  directed  at  persons 
who  tiave  lieen  targeted  by  foreigb  govern- 
ment clandestine  intelligenoe  efforts.  They 
may  also  l>e  initiated  to  detemine  the  suit- 
ability or  credibility  of  the  individual  as  an 
intelligenoe  aouroe  or  as  a  potential  source 
of  operational  assistanre.  And  Inquiries  may 
l>e  conducted  in  (»der  to  provide  security 
for  Intelligoice  aetivittes.  But  in  all  such  in- 
quiries as  this  section  authorins.  a  senior 
of  fldal  of  the  agency  eonoemed  must  make 
a  detomlnatlon  that  requesting  the  oooaent 
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of  the  individual  would  JeopanUae  the  secu- 
rity of  the  activity  if  such  consent  is  not  ob- 
tained In  advance.  Consensual  inqudries  are 
permitted.  But  enumerated  techniques  are 
not  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  any  inquiries. 
JnrJurting  placement  of  Informants  or  under- 
cover agents,  mail  eovera.  ptiysical  sorveQ- 
lanoe  (other  ttian  for  identifieatlan).  or  ex- 
amining certain  financial  reoorda. 

Section  305 

This  section  requires  administrative  proce- 
dures to  be  estabiiatied  to  govern  tlie  ooUec- 
tioD  of  inteUigence  directed  at  a  United 
Statea  person.  Each  agfncy  bead  within  the 
intelligenoe  community  is  liere  obligated  to 
establlah  procedures  to  cover  tlie  coilectioo. 
retention,  and  dissemination  by  that  agency 
of  tatamatkm  oooceraing  United  States 
penoBs.  and  such  procedures  must  tlien  be 
followed  without  exception.  Ttie  Act  would 
estaidish  certain  mandatory  inclusions  to 
such  procedural  framewtHks.  They  must:  (1) 
protect  ooastttutiaoal  rigiits  and  privacy;  (3) 
designate  Initiating  and  approving  officials; 
(3)  provide  for  azmual  (or  atiorter  if  appro- 
priate) review  of  activltiea;  (4)  ensure  maln- 
tenanne  of  approval  records  for  particular 
activities;  (S)  minimlae  acquisition,  reten- 
tion., and  dissemination  of  information  oo 
United  States  persons:  (6)  protiibit  when 
f eaaOde,  ttie  dissemination  of  "foreign  intel- 
ligence" (infonnatlon  relattng  to  tonign  en- 
tities other  than  counterintelligenoe  or 
counterterrorism  inteUigence)  in  such  a  way 
ttiat  a  United  States  person  is  Identified;  (7> 
otlierwlse  authorise  dissemination  of  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses; (8)  prescrilie  reasonable  requirements 
regarding  ttie  scope,  intensity  and  dontlati 
of  particular  types  of  activities;  (9)  twinimi— 
intnision  into  privacy;  (10)  set  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  employees  under  cover,  (11) 
establish  procedures  for  dealing  with  Qlegal 
or  Improper  intelligenoe  activities,  to  in- 
dode:  reporting  requirements,  standaida  for 
the  retention  of  such  information  gathered, 
and  administrative  sanrtiona  for  faUure  to 
comply  eitlier  with  ttils  Act  or  regulations 
or  directtves  pursuant  to  ttils  Act;  (13)  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  senior  officials 
whose  authorizatlm  is  required  by  portions 
of  this  Act  and  establlah  means  for  auditing 
and  inspecting  directed  collection. 

Such  procedures  gmerally  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  Goieral  before  be- 
coming effective,  and  upon  receipt  of  such 
approval  the  Intelligenoe  entity  Involved 
must  make  these  procedurea  avaUalile  to  the 
House  and  Senate  InteUigence  committees 
at  least  thirty  days  liefore  they  are  to 
lieoome  effective.  Provision  is  made  for  Im- 
mediate Implementation  in  exceptional 
cases  where  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines ttiat  it  is  necessary  and  notifies  the 
committees  immediately  of  such  fact  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  for  so  concluding. 
Any  subsequmt  ctianges  in  procedures  must 
meet  aU  the  requirements  of  those  original- 
ly implemented. 

Section  »M 

The  Act  requires  the  President  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  to  protect  the  integrity  of  in- 
dependent institutions  of  the  United  States. 
These  guidelines  are  to  l>e  In  accordance 
vrith  constitutional  principles  and  would  be 
made  pubUe.  The  intelligenoe  oommunity 
would  be  {weduded  from  estahllahing  or 
maintaining  a  cover  for  an  employee 
ttirough  the  use  of  the  affiliation  of  any 
person  (either  real  or  ostensible)  with  (1)  a 
united  States  reUgious  organisation.  (3) 
United  States  media  organisations.  (3)  edu- 
cational tnstitutloos  of  this  country.  (4)  the 
Peace  Cotpa,  (6)  or  "any  United  States  Oov- 
emment program  designed  to  pronote  edu- 
cation or  arts,  humanities,  or  cultural  af- 
fairs thrau^  International  exdtanges."  In- 
dividuals professionally  tnvotved  with  soeb 
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OPPOSITION  TO  MANDATORY 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 


March  18,  1980 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  U 

or  vntonTiA 

»  THB  HOUSX  OF  REFRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
the  views  of  residents  of  Virginia's 
Eighth  District  on  mandatory  social 
se(nirity  coverage  with  my  colleagues. 
I  have  polled  my  district  on  this 
matter  and  received  over  40,000  re- 
sponses on  this  vital  issue.  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  some  of 
the  major  reasons  why  my  constitu- 
ents are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
mandatory  coverage  for  individuals 
not  currently  covered. 

First.  Federal  employees  have 
earned  their  retirement  benefits  by 
contributing  7  percent  of  their  entire 
salary  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund  throughout  the  course  of  their 
employment. 

Second  The  civil  servi(»  retirement 
system  predates  social  security  and 
constitutes  a  total  retirement  package; 
social  security  was  established  as  an 
income  floor  to  be  supplemented  by 
savings  and  staff  retirement  plans. 

Thir(L  The  financially  sound  civil 
service  retirement  system  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing highly  qualified  Federal  employees 
since  1920. 

Fourth.  Federal  employees  feel  that 
requiring  universal  social  se(nirity  cov- 
erage would  be  tantamount  to  breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployer—their own  Government. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons 
which  cause  me  to  oppose  the  merger. 
In  addition,  my  research  indicates  that 
a  merger  without  basic  structiu^ 
changes  would  only  make  the  already 
imwieldy  s<x;ial  security  system  larger. 

In  fact.  Robert  P.  Bynam.  Acting 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  spoke  to  the 
Issue  of  universal  coverage  during  con- 
gressional hearings.  When  asked  if 
bringing  Federal  employees  into  the 
social  security  system  would  help  take 
care  of  the  funding  problem,  he  stated 
"that  was  a  misguided  reason  for 
bringing  the  Federal  employees  into 
the  system:  it  would  not  have  any  sig- 
nificant impact  of  the  soundness  of 
the  overall  s(x:ial  security  system." 

By  failing  to  address  these  major 
issues,  I  believe  that  the  proponents  of 
universal  coverage  have  proved  that 
they  are  more  interested  in  attacking 
Federal  employees  than  in  solving  the 
tough  problems  facing  the  social  se(m- 
rity  system.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me 
that  we  should  consider  undermining 
a  sound  Federal  retirement  system  in 
order  to  shore  up  a  poorly  structured 
supplemental  Income  program. 

I  have  studied  their  arguments  and  I 
am  not  convinced.  It  would  be  poor 
public  policy  for  this  Congress  or  this 
administration  to  renege  on  its  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system. 


The  Congress  has  halted  attempts  to 
undermine  the  Federal  retirement 
system  before,  and  I  shall  do  all  within 
my  power  to  see  that  the  Congress  re- 
sists the  "quick  fix"  approach  again.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  on  this 
important  issue.* 


FARM  SECTOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

orvntonriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
"Minority  Views"  accompanj^g  the 
"Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Budget,"  many  of  us  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  giving  short  shrift  to  the 
most  productive  side  of  our  economy— 
the  farm  sector.  We  cited  the  fact  that 
the  farm  sector  was  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  Nation's  trade  surplus 
and  that  the  productivity  of  the  farm 
sector  was  leading  all  segments  of  the 
Nation  in  worker  productivity.  We 
cited  farm  research  as  one  of  the  areas 
where  the  Carter  administration  was 
selectively  reducing  budget  costs  as  it 
related  to  the  pnxluctive  side  of  the 
USDA  budget. 

Therefore,  it  was  interesting  to  find 
the  following  two  articles  which 
appear  in  the  March  1980  issue  of 
Southern  States  Cooperative  Farmer. 
These  articles  are  reprinted  below  ad- 
dressing these  two  subjects: 
A  Shir  in  Federal  Farm  Research  Pouct? 

With  the  1980  election  approaching,  the 
Carter  Administration  appears  to  l>e  making 
moves  toward  dropping  any  USDA  agricul- 
tural research  that  might  carry  political 
risk. 

In  a  speech  made  to  USDA's  Science  and 
Education  Administration  staff  members  in 
January,  Secretary  Bergland  announced  the 
formation  of  a  task  force  to  review  the  de- 
partment's research  activities. 

"Until  recently,  agricultural  research  was 
evaluated  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of 
what  research  promised  in  the  way  of 
volume  productivity  gains.  Too  often  poten- 
tially negative  economic  and  social  effects 
were  not  factored  In  to  the  evaluation." 
Bergland  told  the  staff. 

"I  find  it  difficult  If  not  impossible  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  federal  funds  to  finance  re- 
search leading  to  the  development  of  ma- 
chines or  other  technologies  that  may  in- 
crease production  and  processing  efficiency 
but  at  the  same  time  damage  the  soil,  pol- 
lute the  environment,  displace  willing  work- 
ers and  reduce  or  eliminate  competition,"  he 
said. 

Bergland  insisted  that  USDA's  research 
best  be  limited  to  areas  where  neither  the 
states  nor  private  enterprise  might  assume 
responsibility.  He  spoke  more  on  how  ag  re- 
search might  save  energy  than  he  did  on 
producing  more  food. 

As  Bergland  noted  in  his  speech,  agricul- 
tural research  became  a  hot  topic  last  No- 
vember when  he  stated  that  he  wouldn't  put 
federal  money  Into  any  projects  to  reduce 
farm  labor. 

Cesar  c:haves  and  his  United  Farm  Work- 
ers feel  threatened  by  mechanization  re- 
search at  the  University  of  California.  They 
claim  250,000  farm  laborers  will  be  put  out 
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of  work  by  the  Khoora  new  machines  in  the 
next  few  years. 

"The  farm  labor  people  liked  what  I  said. 
And  so  did  a  lot  of  folks  In  parts  of  the 
country  where  small-scale  agriculture  is  the 
norm  and  not  the  exception."  Bergland  re- 
marked. 

"But  in  large-scale  agribusiness  circles, 
and  some  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  my  re- 
marks were  Interpreted  to  mean  that  I  was 
going  to  cut  off  federal  funding  of  all 
mechanization  research."  he  added. 

While  Insisting  this  is  not  what  he  meant 
and  that  no  new  policy  toward  ag  research 
was  planned,  at  the  same  time  Bergland  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  new  task 
force  to  oversee  USDA  research. 

"At  this  point,  I'm  sure  no  one  knows  how 
many— or  how  few— research  projects  in- 
volve the  dubious  use  of  federal  money. 
With  regard  to  research  in  mechanization 
that  could  lead  to  large-scale  labor  displace- 
ment, our  initial  estimates  do  Indicate  that 
under  the  fiscal  1980  budget  at  least  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  federal  funds  are  involved," 
said  Bergland. 

USDA's  budget  office  told  us  that  Berg- 
land's  million  dollar  figure  included 
$400,000  for  mechanization  research  that 
USDA  has  been  funding  through  the  states, 
plus  $800,000  out  of  USDA's  19.5  million 
budget  for  "equipment  related  work." 

The  thinking  behind  this  policy  shift  on 
mechanization  is  regrettable.  Inflation  Is  a 
big  problem— increasing  productivity  will 
help  solve  it.  we  are  told.  What  is  "large- 
scale  labor  displacement"  If  not  increasing 
productivity? 

Fauc  Tkaoi  Sttrplu* 

^tb  total  agricultural  exports  at  $31.9 
biUion  and  total  imporU  at  $18.1  billion,  the 
agricultural  trade  balance  was  a  favorable 
$15.7  billion  in  the  1979  fiscal  year. 

But.  this  country  both  exports  and  Im- 
ports a  lot  of  things  that  are  not  in  the  agri- 
cultural category.  U.S.  exports  in  fiscal  1979 
on  everything,  including  agriculture,  had  a 
total  value  of  $167.4  billion. 

The  total  on  all  Imports,  agricultural.  oQ 
and  otherwise,  was  $1(K.8  bUllon. 

So.  the  total  trade  balance  was  a  minus 
$27.1  billion. 

But  this  adverse  trade  balance  would  have 
been  $42.9  biUion  had  it  not  been  for  agri- 
culture's trade  surplus.* 


RENOVATING  OUR  AMERICAN 
CITIES 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  NeUy 
Trevino,  one  of  the  winners  of  "The 
Future  of  America"  essay  contest  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  was  awarded  a  trip  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  October  21, 
1979.  Her  winning  essay  entitled  "Ren- 
ovating Our  American  Cities"  brings 
to  light  some  interesting  realities.  Miss 
Trevino  is  a  student  of  the  Stephen  F. 
Austin  High  School  in  Houston,  Tex.  I 
am  more  than  proud  to  have  her  as 
one  of  my  constitutents.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  introduce  "Renovating  Our  Ameri- 
can Cities"  by  Nelly  Trevino: 

Rerovatihg  Oua  Americaii  Cities 

Looking  into  the  future  of  our  American 

cities,  we  find  housing  renovation  to  be  a 

major  concern  that  will  affect  the  lives  of 

thousands  of  American  people.  The  renova- 
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tion  trend  which  is  sweeping  the  country, 
has  brought  about  many  dramatic  changes 
in  our  cities.  Older  neighborhoods,  onoe 
prestigious,  then  deteriorated  and  paralyzed 
by  the  traditional  ills  of  the  slums,  are 
being  redeveloped.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  unfortunate  lower-income  residents 
who  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  this  urban 
miracle.  Thousands  have  already  been  dis- 
placed or  pushed  out  of  their  homes,  and 
the  problem  is  getting  worse. 

There  are  many  factors  that  aocotmt  for 
the  sudden  increase  in  house  renovation.  It 
began  in  the  1980's  with  the  emerging  life- 
style of  the  "baby  boom"  generation.  Young 
bomeseelun  were  tired  of  seeing  the  same 
old  thing  found  in  many  of  the  suburban 
houses,  and  therefore,  chose  to  redecorate 
older  homes  to  fit  their  taste.  Another 
factor  was  the  construction  slimip  of  1974- 
1975.  This  meant  that  fewer  homes  were 
being  built  to  meet  an  expanding  demand 
and  caused  the  housing  costs  to  skyrocket 
In  addition  to  this,  energy  costs  Influenced 
many  Americans  to  put  aside  their  housing 
preferences  and  find  close-in  living  houses 
where  they  would  have  public  transporta- 
tion. 

In  many  cases,  the  transformation  has 
Indeed  been  astonishing.  Single-family 
houses  have  been  converted  to  multi-unit 
use.  Large  apartment  complexes  have  also 
been  converted  to  high-rent  apartments, 
condominiums  or  expensive  townhouses. 
Apartments  that  rented  for  $150  a  month 
are  magically  shaped  into  $90,000  town- 
houses.  Furthermore,  there  are  neighbor- 
hoods which  were  once  occupied  by  lower- 
income  families  and  considered  as  slums, 
which  are  now  thriving  with  young  couplet, 
business  men  and  women  and  higher  Income 
families.  One  example  would  be  Washing- 
ton's Capitol  Hill,  which  was  mostly  occu- 
pied by  poor  and  black  residents  ten  years 
ago.  However,  today,  according  to  Oeorge 
Washington's  University  Department  of 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  residents  are  white,  ninety  per 
cent  earn  more  than  $20,000  a  year,  and 
their  average  age  is  only  thlrty-flve. 

In  most  cases,  mtmlcipal  government  Is 
delighted  with  this  renovation  boom  be- 
cause of  the  higher  tax  revenues  that  result 
when  old  buildings  are  redeveloped.  As 
lower-income  residents  are  forced  to  move 
out  of  the  city,  spending  for  welfare  and 
other  social  services  drop. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  displacement  problems 
caused  by  this  renovation  rush.  Usually,  the 
first  to  be  affected  are  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
the  Blacks,  and  the  Latinos.  They  are 
driven  out  of  their  homes  when  new  owners 
cease  maintenance  and  begin  regeneration. 
Displaced  residents  are  forced  into  a  con- 
stricting, unattractive  housing  market. 
Their  new  neighborhoods  are  usually  not  as 
safe  or  decent  as  the  ones  they  used  to  live 
in.  "They  are  losing  accessibility  to  public 
transportation  and  im[>ortant  social  serv- 
ices. They  face  being  disconnected  from 
their  communities  and  their  cultural  ties,"' 
says  Margarita  Suarez.  a  community  orga- 
nizer In  both  Alexandria  and  Adams 
Morgan.  Virginia. 

Furthermore,  crime,  family  instability, 
chronic  unemployment  and  the  emotional 
consequences  of  ghetto  life  are  bound  to 
multiply  as  many  lower-income  families  are 
forced  to  live  in  these  neighborhoods. 

For  example,  an  eighty  year  old  San  Fran- 
cisco man  with  a  blind  wife,  brandished  a 
weapon  while  resisting  police  and  was  acci- 
dentally shot  and  killed.  Other  senior  citi- 
zens have  committed  suicide  rather  than 
leave  old  neighborhoods. 


'MsrsarlU  Suarcs,  "Oentrlfytnc  the  Ghetto". 
Progrenlve,  January  1979,  p.  31. 
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Then  there  are  those  citizens  who  are 
smart  enough  to  turn  to  the  courts  for  help. 
Ih  Philadelphia,  a  suit  by  a  disgruntled 
neighborhood  group  ended  in  success,  when 
a  federal  Judge  ordered  the  city  to  provide 
131  units  of  subsidized  housing  for  residents 
displaced  by  renovation.  Still  another  exam- 
ple would  be  the  residents  of  Pershlng-Wa- 
terman  Redevelopment  Project  In  St.  Louis. 
They  are  suing  to  provide  relief  for  the  esti- 
mated 1,500  people  displaced  in  that  historic 


Despite  the  fact  that  many  residents  are 
suffering  from  the  renovation  trend,  there 
are  some  rehabilitation  projects  and  aervleea 
that  are  working  to  help  ease  the  strain.  For 
Instance,  the  nonprofit  Savannah  Landmark 
Rehabilitation  Project  in  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia. Is  trying  to  give  lower-income  famUies  a 
share  In  urban  renewaL  They  hope  to  ren- 
ovate 800  units  over  the  next  decade  in  the 
city's  Victorian  district  and  rent  the  dwell- 
ings to  lower  income  families.  Beth  Relter. 
project  director  said.  "It's  totally  inhiimMie 
to  bump  these  people  out  Many  of  them 
have  lived  there  as  much  as  30  years,  and 
the  neighborhood  Is  vital  to  them."  * 

In  addiUon  to  this,  top  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  HUD  say  that  cities  can  help  dis- 
placed families  by  using  existing  federal 
tools.  For  example.  HUD  will  provide  funds 
to  renovate  38.000  housing  units  in  118 
cities  undergoing  neighborhood  changes. 
Still  another  example  would  be  the  program 
which  requires  cities  where  renovatim  la 
booming,  to  explain  how  they  will  use  their 
share  of  the  neariy  four  billion  dollars  in 
annual  funds,  to  tackle  displacement.  Final- 
ly, we  take  note  of  the  counseling  program 
which  is  also  set  up  to  aid  displaced  resi- 
doits.  Aiwut  three  million  dollars  was 
awarded  last  year  to  community  groups  to 
Inform  victims  of  displacement  of  their 
il^ts  and  help  them  find  a  home. 

However,  these  programs  cannot  possibly 
be  of  any  assistance  to  the  displaced  resi- 
dents unless  they  are  effectively  used. 
There  have  been  complaints  that  families 
which  are  not  entitled  to  receiving  low-In- 
terest rehabilitation  loans  have  been  receiv- 
ing them  and  that  city  officials  are  doing  a 
poor  Job  of  aiding  those  who  are  in  need  of 
help.  Therefore,  I  feel  the  displaced  resi- 
dents should  take  it  upon  themselves  to  see 
that  they  receive  all  of  the  benefits,  and 
federal  aid  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
bousing  renovation  Is  one  giant  step  to- 
wards the  progress  of  our  American  dties.  I 
Feel  that  It  is  contributing  to  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  our  cities  as  well  as  providing  more 
housing  for  the  overly  populated  areas. 
However.  I  strongly  believe  that  a  better  so- 
lution for  aiding  the  displaced  residents  is 
urgently  needed.  I  believe  that  the  funds 
being  provided  for  these  residents  are  suffi- 
cient If  adequately  used.  We  must  not  allow 
this  renovation  trend  to  short-change  the 
unfortunat*  lower  income  families.  As 
Joseph  F.  Timillty.  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  said. 
"Communities  need  to  encourge  the  move- 
ment back  to  the  city,  but  they  have  to  pre- 
serve economic  diversity  and  provide  for 
those  who  have  stuck  it  out  through  the 
bad  times."* 


•Beth  Relter.  -Tlxtng  TTp  Bit  City  Ifelshbor- 
hooOK.  Who  Loaea  Out."  0.8.  Neva  and  World 
Report.  Pebniary  19,  1979.  p.  73. 

•Joseph  P.  Timillty.  "Plxlns  Up  Bis  Cttjr  Ndcb- 
borhoodK  Who  Loaea  Out".  VS.  News  and  Wortd 
Report.  Feb.  19. 1979.  p.  71 
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A  LEOISL  LTIVE  REMEDY  FOR 
THE  IMPERIAL  CONGRESS 


HOH.  DAN  QUAYLE 

OPimUAllA 
ni  THE  HOdSB  OF  mXPRXSniTATIVES 

Tue»d  IK  March  18. 1980 
QUATLiE. 
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(3)  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (b):  "With  respect 
to  employment  In  any  unit  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  (except 
the  Library  of  Congress),  authorities  grant- 
ed in  this  subsection  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commiasimi  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.". 

LABOR-MAHAGEIfZNT  KXLATIOHS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Natioiud 
Labor  Rel&tions  Act,  relating  to  the  defini- 
Uon  of  employer  (29  D.S.C.  152(2)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  shall  not  in- 
clude the  United  States  or  any  wholly 
owned  Oovemment  corporatimi.  or"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  United  States. 
and  any  imit  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
United  States,  but  shall  not  include". 

(b)  8ecU(«i  7  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  relating  to  the  right  of  employees 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  (29 
U.S.C.  157),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Employees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b).  employees"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  T.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  application  of  section  7311  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code.". 

PAn  L4BOB  STARIIASOS 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(eX2KAXiii)  of  the  Fair 
lAbor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  employer  (29  U.8.C. 
203(eX2KAXiii)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ill)  in  any  unit  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  or  in  any  unit  of  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Oovemment  which  has 
positions  in  the  oomi>etltive  service,". 

OCQUPATIOIf  AL  SARTT  Am  HXALTH 

Sk.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Occupational 
safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  relating  to 
definiUons  (29  U.S.C.  652),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  but  does  not  include 
the  United  States  or"  in  paragraph  (5)  and 
inserting  -in  lieu  thereof  "(including  the 
United  States  and  any  unit  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  X7nited  States),  but  does  not 
Include";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  the  United 
States  and  any  unit  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  United  SUtes)"  in  paragraph  (6) 
after  "affects  commerce". 

PT7BUC  niTOUfATIOll 

Sec.  6.  Section  S52(e)  of  UUe  S.  United 
Stetes  Code,  relating  to  public  information. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  inde- 
pendent regulatory  ageixT"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  independent  regulatory 
agency,  or  any  authority  of  the  Congress.". 
SOCIAI.  ssuuaiTt 

8r.  7.  (a)  SecUon  21(XaX6XC)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  employment  (42  UJB.C.  410 
(AX6XC)),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  Vice  President"  in 
daused); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  ss  a  Member,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner  of  or  to  the 
Congress"  in  clause  (i); 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (11);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  cUuaes  (ill),  (hr),  (v). 
and  (vl)  as  clauses  (11).  (ill),  (iv),  and  (v),  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Section  3121(bX6XC)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M.  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  employment  (28  U.8.C  3121 
(bX6XC)).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  Vice  President"  in 
daused): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  ss  a  Meml>er,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner  of  or  to  the 
Congress"  in  clause  (1); 
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(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (ii);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill),  (iv),  (iv), 
and  (vi)  as  clauses  (li),  (iii),  (iv)  and  (v).  re- 
spectively. 


srrsLTivs  pats 

Sic.  8.  (s)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  occurring  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  amendment^  made  by  section  7  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years  l>e- 
ginnlng  after  December  31, 1979.* 


LAWS  TO  CONSIDER 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
XH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  pass  many  laws  up  here.  In 
passing  these  laws,  it  is  good  to  re- 
member some  of  the  natural  laws  that 
seem  to  be  taking  place.  One  of  my 
friends  In  Texas  gave  me  a  list  of 
them.  We  might  keep  these  in  mind  as 
Texas  laws  for  future  evaluation: 

Murphy's  Law:  If  anything  can  go  wrong. 
itwiU. 

OTool's  Commentary  on  Murphy's  Law: 
Murphy  was  an  optimist. 

The  Unspeakable  Law:  As  soon  as  you 
mention  something  ...  if  it's  good,  it  goes 
awar.  if  It's  bad,  it  happens. 

Howe's  Law:  Every  man  has  a  scheme  that 
will  not  work 

Etorre's  Observation:  The  other  line 
moves  faster. 

Law  of  Selective  Gravity:  An  object  will 
fall  BO  as  to  do  the  most  damage. 

Joining's  Corollary:  The  chance  of  the 
bread  falling  with  the  buttered  side  down  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  cost  of  the 
carpet. 

Gordon's  First  Law:  If  a  research  project 
is  not  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  not  worth 
doing  welL 

Boren's  First  Law:  When  in  doubt, 
mumble. 

The  Golden  Rule  of  Arts  and  Sdences: 
Whoever  has  the  gold  makes  the  rules. 

Segal's  Law:  A  man  with  one  watch  knows 
what  time  it  is.  A  man  with  two  watches  Is 
never  sure.* 


TAX  CREDIT  OF  AMERICANS 
LIVINO  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  inserting  another  issue  dealing 
with  the  tax  credit  Americans  living 
abroad  receive  for  the  taxes  they  pay 
while  living  and  worldng  abroad.  The 
tax  treatment  of  these  citizens  is  a 
vital  concern  to  them  and  I  believe 
this  summary  states  the  case  concise- 
ly: 

IssxtbNo.  28 

Short  title:  Inadequate  VSS.  Tax  Credit 
for  Taxes  Paid  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  In  its  first 
report.  ACA  gave  a  detailed  explanaUon  of 
how  many  foreign  countries  choose  to  raise 
their  government  revenues  from  a  different 


mix  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  from 
that  used  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
U.S.  will  only  give  credit  against  U.S.  tax  li- 
abilities for  taxes  paid  abroad  that  are  fully 
congruent  with  U.S.  income  taxes,  many 
overseas  Americaiu  are  t>eing  doubly  taxed 
and  denied  credit  for  taxes  that  have  in  eco- 
nomic reality  been  paid. 

ACA's  question:  If  the  United  States  must 
insist  on  being  the  only  major  country  to 
subject  its  overseas  citizens  to  double  tax  li- 
ability, why  does  the  U.S.  not  give  a  more 
generous  treatment  to  the  different  forms 
of  taxes  that  are  paid  abroad  in  terms  of 
credit  sgainst  taxes  deemed  due  to  the  UJ3. 
Government? 

The  President's  reply:  "Foreign  ssles 
taxes  have  historically  not  lieen  deductible 
for  U.S.  income  tax  purposes  because  of  the 
administrative  difficulties  of  checking  on  so 
many  different  systems.  However,  under  the 
Foreign  Eamed  Income  Act  of  1978.  qualify- 
ing U.S.  dUzens  working  abroad  are  allowed 
to  deduct  a  cost  of  living  differential  for 
excess  living  costs  abroad.  Foreign  sales 
taxes,  indudlng  the  value  added  taxes 
(VAT),  are  reflected  in  the  cost  of  living 
index.  Moreover,  unlike  state  and  local 
Income  taxes,  which  may  only  be  deducted 
in  computing  taxable  income  for  Federal 
income  tax,  income  taxes  imposed  by  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  foreign  countries  may  be 
credited  against  Federal  income  tax.  reduc- 
ing the  tax  dollar  for  dollar.  This  credit  pro- 
vides significant  advantage  to  Americans 
abroad  who  are  subject  to  foreign  income 
taxes.  For  example,  in  Switzerland,  the  total 
Swiss  income  tax  burden  Is  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  yet  the  income  tax  levied 
by  the  national  govenunent  is  insignificant 
(sic).  Being  allowed  to  credit  income  taxes 
paid  to  the  cantons  is  therefore  a  very  sig- 
nificant benefit  to  U.S.  citizens  living  in 
Switzerland." 

The  President  JustiHes  the  disallowance  of 
credit,  or  even  a  deduction,  for  sales  taxes 
or  VAT  abroad  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
create  an  administrative  burden  to  give  this 
deduction  or  credit.  The'  President  has  not 
told  us  whether  this  failure  conforms  to  a 
basic  standard  of  equitable  treatment,  or 
not. 

Secondly,  the  President  informs  us  that 
the  cost-of-living  deduction  covers  the  VAT 
payments  that  are  made  abroad.  This  would 
be  a  surprise  to  Americans  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  paying  a  10  percent  VAT 
on  most  of  their  purchases  liecause  the  cost- 
of-living  deduction  they  are  granted  comes 
to  a  total  of  (30O  per  year.  It  would  also 
come  as  a  surprise  to  an  American  living  in 
France  because  someone  buying  a  new  car 
there  pays  a  VAT  of  33  percent  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  car,  and  given  the  high 
cost  of  cars  abroad  the  full  cost-of-living  de- 
duction for  a  single  person  in  France  of 
14.500  could  go  in  great  part  for  a  car  pur- 
chase alone  not  counting  any  of  the  other 
expenditures  during  the  year  on  which  a  IT 
percent  VAT  must  be  paid. 

Third,  the  President  ImpUes  that  the  UJ3. 
Government  is  being  generous  in  giving  a 
significant  "benefit"  to  Americans  Uving  in 
countries  such  as  Switzerland  by  allowing  a 
credit  against  UJB.  tax  for  Income  taxes  paid 
to  Cantonal  authorities.  We  wonder  com- 
pared to  whom  this  is  meant  to  be  a  benefit? 
Compared  to  Americans  living  In  other 
countries  abroad?  No.  Compared  to  dtlsens 
of  other  nationalities  living  in  Switaerland? 
No.  Compared  to  Americans  living  In  the 
United  States  who  enjoy  having  only  one 
tax  obligation  rather  than  two?  We  doubt  it. 

ACA'n  renewed  Que$tion:  If  the  United 
SUtes  must  insist  on  maintaining  its  unique 
form  of  dtizenship  based  taxation  for 
Americans  abroad,  it  would  seem  imperative 
tliat  some  basic  definition  of  what  is  equita- 
ble treatment  must  be  given.  If  the  United 
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states  chooses  to  give  deductions  at  home 
for  SUte  sales  taxes  snd  dmies  the  same  de- 
ductions abroad  because  of  "administrative 
burdens"  for  implemmtation  of  the  same 
deductions  this  seems  hardly  fair.  If  the 
United  States  wants  to  pretend  that  its  cost- 
of-living  deductions  atooad  are  meant  to 
compensate  for  every  case  in  which  a  simi- 
lar form  of  denial  of  U.8.  comparable  deduc- 
tion or  credit  is  inflicted  on  those  abroad,  a 
much  better  analysis  should  be  made  of 
what  is  going  on  abroad. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  In  the  case  of 
sales  tax  at  home,  not  only  is  there  a  gener- 
al tax  deduction  for  different  revenue 
classes,  but  there  is  also  provision  for  spe- 
cial deductions  for  special  purchases  such  as 
cars,  boats,  traOers,  etc  Neither  the  general 
deduction  nor  the  special  case  deductions 
are  given  abroad,  yet  the  VAT  paid  an  these 
items  abroad  is  almost  always  much  higher 
overseas  than' in  the  United  States. 

We  ask  the  President  to  restudy  this  im- 
portant issue  and  propose  a  more  equitable 
method  of  allowing  deductions  abroad  for 
the  same  items  that  are  covered  at  home. 
We  would  prefer  to  have  the  President 
accept  to  suggest  that  the  United  States 
conform  with  the  overseas  tax  practices  of 
the  rest  of  the  Free  World.* 
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QUICK  RED  CROSS  RESPONSE 
TO  LIVERMORE  EARTHQUAKE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcALiPoainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  give  special  recognition  to  the 
volimteers  and  staff  of  the  Oakland- 
South  Alameda  Coimty  chi4>ter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  excellent 
emergency  assistance  provided  to  the 
victims  of  the  January  24. 1980,  earth- 
Quake  in  Llvermore,  Calif. 

Within  an  hour  of  the  disaster,  an 
emergency  command  post  was  set  up 
and  an  emergency  shelter  operating. 
Rooms  were  reserved  at  a  nearby  hotel 
for  those  temporarily  homeless;  meals 
and  refreshments  were  available  and 
first  aid  administered.  Victim  welfare 
Information  was  provided  to  concerned 
friends  and  relatives  and  welfare  case- 
woiic  was  begun.  Later  the  Red  Cross 
helped  those  on  fixed  incomes  and  not 
covered  by  insurance  secure  their 
mobile  homes  on  blocks.  Communica- 
tions were  established  with  dty  and 
county  offices  of  emergency  services, 
the  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency 
Servl(;e— RACES-^Mllce  and  fire  de- 
partments and  the  media. 

Time  spent  in  disaster  training  was 
evident  and  resulted  in  exemplary 
teamwork  and  prompt  assistance. 
Throughout  the  emergency.  Red  Crosg 
volimteers  and  staff  were  compassion- 
ate, efficient,  adaptable,  and  quick  to 
responcL  I  commend-  Uvermore's  Twin 
Valley  region  and  the  entire  Oak- 
land-South Alameda  County  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  They  were 
more  than  equal  to  the  emergency.* 


TAX  INDEXINQ 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  UAJMoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  bleak- 
er. I  am  sure  many  of  us  are  imaware 
that  there  is  something  rising  faster 
than  prices  these  days— taxes. 

In  fact,  taxes  are  now  going  up  at  a 
rate  nearly  twice  that  of  inflation. 
Americans  pay  more  in  taxes  than 
they  (lo  for  food,  housing,  and  cloth- 
ing. 

Inflation— the  crudest  tax  of  all— ar- 
tificially expands  our  incomes  so  we 
pay  more  and  more  taxes  while  at  the 
same  time  our  purchasing  power  is  de- 
creased. Tax  indexing  would  adjust 
downward  the  tax  rates  on  inflated  in- 
comes, returning  the  situation  to  what 
It  was  before  the  most  recent  infla- 
tionary sptirt. 

It  is  not  a  cure  for  inflatlotL  Index- 
ing simply  acknowledges  and  repeals 
the  hidden  tax. 

The  Danville  (IIL)  Commercial- 
News,  my  hometown  newspaper,  has 
urged  this  Congress  to  enact  tax  in- 
dexing legislation,  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Ftom  the  Commercial-News,  Feb.  20. 19801 

It's  Tmx  to  Aaon  Tax  Ihdeximo  Plam 

We  all  know  last  year's  annual  inflation 
rate  of  13  J  percent  is  no  laughing  matter. 
Thus,  it  disturbs  us  that  at  least  some  fac- 
tions of  our  federal  government  have  found 
something  in  certafii  phases  of  It  to  give 
themsmQes. 

We  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue snd  budget-oonadouB  people  in  both  the 
executive  sad  legislative  branches  who 
claim  kudos  for  the  ability  to  increase  feder- 
al spending  without  a  higher  defidt. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  put  its  finger  on  a 
factor  thst  should  tske  some  of  the  wind 
out  of  their  sales.  The  UJS.  Tax  Code  is  pro- 
gresshre  which  means  that  individuals  pay 
proportionately  more  in  taxes  as  they  re- 
odve  higher  wages  to  keep  them  up  with 
hikes  in  the  cost  of  Uving. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  as  incomes 
increase,  the  indlvldusls  slide  into  higho- 
tax  tara^ets  and  this  results  in  a  multimU- 
lion-dollar  ~windfaU"  gain  in  revenue.  Law- 
makers are  happy  to  see  that  happen  with- 
out any  of  them  having  to  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

In  the  Senate.  Robert  Dole.  R..  Kan.,  to  a 
prime  suppmter  of  indexing.  Hto  congres- 
sional Joint  Boonomlc  Committee  found 
that  for  the  1979  tax  year  alone  the  federal 
govemmoit  will  pick  up  a  handsome 
"hidden  tax  increase"  of  $38  blllioo  because 
of  these  inflationary  bracket  Jumps.  In  fact, 
the  trnpabt  of  Inflattoo  on  taxes  to  even 
greater  when  the  increase  In  Sodal  Security 
deductions  also  tied  to  inflationary  wage 
Jumps-^  considered. 

Congress  also  hss  been  exsmintaig  index- 
ing ss  part  of  its  consideration  of  the  wind- 
fall oQ  profits  tax.  There  are  an  estimated 
40  to  45  proponents  of  Indexing  in  the 
Senate.  For  that  mattCT.  an  taMlexing  pro- 
posal recently  lost  on  the  Senate  flow  by  a 
relatively  anall  margin. 

Although  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chslr> 
man  Paul  Volcker  onMses  indexing  on  the 
bssto  that  It  would  permsnottly  build  infla- 
tion Into  tbe  wage-tax  system,  the  new 
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family  of  four  now  earning 
18-percent  tax  bracket  By 
per  year  increase— to  keep 
family  Jumps  into 
which  diminishes  the 
in  petaonal  exemptions 
spite  of  an  increase  in  its 
to  $1,530.  On  this  basis, 
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shy  of  the  Inflation  rate- 
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Now,  as  a  resu)  b  of  its  study,  the  commis- 
sion urges  Coniress  to  "index"  the  Tk^ 
Code  which  woijld  prevent  automatic  tax 
eains  by  both  thk  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. Under  in*  exing,  tax  codes  would  be 
automatically  ad  usted  for  inflation  so  the 
government  couli  I  not  profit  through  wage 
increases.  Such  f  satures  in  the  tax  code  as 
personal  exemptions,  standard  deductions 
and  individual  ta: :  brackets  would  be  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  the(  inflation  for  the  year  in 
wliich  the  tax  is  paid. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OFCAurouriA 

Hi  thi  bousk  or  rxfrkp^rtahves 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WII£ON.  Ur.  Speaker.  I 
find  the  President's  warning  to  De- 
fense officials  to  stop  beUjrachlns 
about  pay  as  out  of  touch  with  the  re- 
alities of  our  military  manpower  situa- 
tion as  was  his  veto  on  Wednesday  of 
the  military  physicians'  pay  bill. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Carter  has  not  talked 
to  the  troops  in  the  field  or  to  their 
wives  who  are  forced  to  use  food 
stamps  in  order  to  subsist  in  many 
high  cost  areas.  It  would  behoove  Mr. 
Carter  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  read 
the  recently  published  study  by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Mel  Laird, 
entitled  "People,  Not  Hardware:  The 
Highest  Defense  Priority."  Even  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  talking 
about  the  pay  and  retention  problem 
for  some  time,  it  is  a  sobering  dose  of 
the  manpower  crisis  in  1980.  rather 
than  the  President's  rose  colored 
glasses  recollection  of  his  "good  or 
days"  in  the  Navy  in  1953.  We  are 
losing  our  best  people,  the  highly 
skilled  technicians  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  fleet  and  the  operators 
and  maintainers  of  our  sophisticated 
weapons  systems. 

Unless  we  reverse  this  trend,  I  de- 
spair for  our  future  military  prepared- 
ness. The  troops  need  leadership  and 
understanding,  not  admonition,  from 
their  Commander-in-Chief.* 


U.S.  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE 
NEEDS  FINANCIAL  HELP 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mw  TORX 

m  THB  HOUSE  or  RXFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  distressing  letter 
from  the  New  York  State  Olympic 
Committee  describing  a  virtual  cessa- 
tion of  public  contributions. 

While  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor 
of  American  withdrawal  from  the 
Moscow  games,  we  cannot  abandon 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  Their 
duties  on  behalf  of  American  athletes 
go  far  beyond  the  1980  summer  games. 
Of  the  current  $43  million  USOC 
budget,  less  than  $4  million  is  ear- 
marked for  expenses  In  conjunction 
with  the  Moscow  games.  Preparation 
for  the  Pan-American  games  and  orga- 
nization of  the  National  Sports  Festi- 
val are  only  two  of  the  efforts  which 
survive  on  public  contributions. 

In  support  of  the  many  diligent 
American  athletes  who  have  trained 
long  and  hard  to  prepare  for  interna- 
tional competition  in  1980. 1  commend 
the  New  York  State  Olympic  Commit- 
tee's  "Statement  of  Financial   Con- 


cerns" to  my  colleagues  and  to  other 
readers  of  the  Congbsssionai.  Record: 

STATDfZIfT  OP  FmAHCIAL  COMCBBIIS 

It  is  vitally  important  to  point  out  to  the 
American  people  that  an  American  boycott 
of  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Oames  in 
Moscow  is  designed  to  be  a  punitive  measure 
towards  the  Soviet  Union  if  they  faU  to 
remove  their  forces  from  Af glianistan. 

We  should  not  let  this  action  l>ecome  a  pu- 
nitive measure  against  our  own  athletes, 
who  will  be  asked  to  pay  the  price  by  not 
going  to  Moscow. 

Unfortunately,  public  attitude  seems,  at 
the  moment,  to  assume  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  American  team  will  not  be  participating 
in  the  Summer  Games.  Thus,  in  the  public's 
mind  there  Is  no  further  need  to  continue 
private  financial  support  of  the  United 
SUtes  Olympic  athletes  or  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
has  already  incurred  upwards  of  $30,000,000 
in  expenses  for  preparation  and  training  of 
our  Olympic  teams  and  other  responsibil- 
ities. At  the  same  time,  contributions  have 
slowed  appreciably  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  situation.  This  leaves  the 
United  States  Committee  with  the  distinct 
possibility  that  it  could  be  faced  with  seri- 
ous financial  consequences.  Contingency 
plans  are  already  being  drawn  up  to  curtail 
all  activity  at  tnUning  centers  because  of 
the  lack  of  money.  The  USOC  Just  cannot 
survive  a  totally  unjustified  and  aggravated 
shortfall  in  revenues. 

It  is  most  urgent  that  the  overall  responsi- 
bUlties  of  the  USOC  be  brought  to  lighf 

1.  Preparation  of  our  teams  for  the  Pan 
American  Oames. 

2.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Sports  Festival. 

5.  Financial  subsidies  for  the  numerous 
athletic  federations  in  the  United  States 
fielding  teams  for  various  international 
competitions. 

4.  EMablishment.  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  permanent  training  facilities. 

6.  The  administration  of  a  sports  medicine 
research  program. 

9.  Assembly  of  the  teams  to  compete  in 
the  Winter  and  Summer  Games. 

Of  the  current  $43  million  USOC  Budget, 
only  about  $3.5  million  is  earmarked  for  ex- 
penses in  conjunction  with  the  1980 
Summer  Oames. 

United  States  Olympic  Committee  activi- 
ties are  and  most  definitely  should  continue 
to  be  funded  by  private  sector  contributions. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  our  Government's 
posture  towards  the  Soviet  Union  will  prove 
to  be  successful  It  is  obvious,  that  if  we  are 
successful  we  must  be  prepared  to  send  a 
strong  team  to  Moscow. 

If  training  and  preparation  ceases  in  the 
near  future  for  lack  of  money,  we  automati- 
cally handicap  our  atliletes  severely  in  both 
the  short  and  long  term. 

In  the  event  the  world  situation  forces  a 
United  States  refusal  to  send  a  team  to  the 
Summer  Games  in  Moscow,  International 
athletic  competition— if  only  on  a  limited 
"free-world"  basis— will  surely  go  on. 

We  are  asking  for  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  our  athletes  hi  these  troubled  times— 
both  emotionally  and  financially. 

Traditionally,  great  pride  is  taken  in  the 
fact  that  America  doesn't  send  our  athletes 
to  the  Olympics.  Americans  do. 

We  suggest  that  if  these  same  athletes  are 
asked  to  forego  tlie  culmination  of  years  of 
effort,  expense  and  dedication,  the  Ameri- 
can public  demonstrate  their  admiration 
and  appreciation  for  their  personal  sacrifice 
by  contributing  finanrtauy  iQ  4  greater 
measure. 
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An  American  boycott  does  not  mean  there 
will  be  no  further  international  athletic 
competition.  Let  not  our  own  request  for 
sacrifice  t>ecome-  a  permanent  penalty  on 
our  own  American  attiletes.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  REBECCA 
CASAUS  OALLEOOS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

opmwMxxico 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  Or  SEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12, 1980 

m  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
in  our  fast-paced  society  we  neglect 
those  who  have  accumulated  yean 
and  gathered  wisdom.  Today  I  would 
like  to  take  the  time  to  comment  on  a 
woman  who  at  the  age  of  86  Is  leading 
a  life  that  would  be  the  envy  of  a 
woman  hail  her  age. 

This  lady,  a  descendant  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  colonial  families 
In  New  Mexico,  experienced  early  suc- 
cess in  being  at  the  top  of  her  class  at 
St.  Vincents  Academy  and  continued 
to  win  academic  honors  while  attend- 
ing Catholic  University.  Rebecca 
Casaus  Gallegos  became  a  teacher. 
Now,  60  years  later,  at  the  age  of  86, 
Mrs.  Gallegos  Is  continuing  In  that 
profession  in  Edmonston,  Md.  She 
owns  and  operates  her  own  nursery 
school  where  she  works  as  much  as  12 
hours  a  day. 

Mrs.  Gallegos  has  Instilled  character 
In  thousands  of  youngsters  during  her 
career,  not  to  mention  the  five  chil- 
dren of  her  own,  who  have  experi- 
enced success  In  their  activities.  This 
is  a  woman  who  embodies  the  finest 
American  traits— self-reliance  and 
compassion  for  her  fellow  man.  Mrs. 
Gallegos  has  favorably  guided  the 
lives  of  thousands,  and  in  doing  so  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  with 
me  today  In  wishing  Mrs.  Gallegos 
contbiued  success  for  the  future  and 
in  thanking  her  for  a  lifetime  of  work 
for  her  family,  community,  and  coim- 
try.« 


NORMAN  PODHORETZ  ON  THE 
PRESENT  DANGER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  HXW  TOEK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  few  essays  which  have  been  able 
to  summari^  the  course  of  post- World 
War  n  history  more  effectively  than 
Norman  Podhoretz'  essay,  "The  Pres- 
ent Danger,"  published  in  the  March 
1980  Issue  of  Commentary  magarine. 
The  summary  is  not  that  of  a  histori- 
an, although  it  more  perceptively  inte- 
grates America's  international  experi- 
ence over  the  past  three  decades  than 
any  5-foot  shelf  of  works  by  academic 
historians  on  the  same  period.  Nor  Is 
the  essay  that  of  a  joiunaUst  though 
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it  contains  more  carefully  crafted  in- 
sights about  the  grave  state  of  Ameri- 
can sectirity  than  the  last  2  tons  of 
newsprint  anyone  has  read  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Podhoretz*  essay  is  perhMW 
the  most  persuasive  anaJysis  of  the 
origins  of  the  West's  plight  in  print. 
"The  Present  Danger"  is  the  woric  of  a 
shrewd  observer  of  both  the  American 
and  international  scene  assimilating 
the  disparate  threads  of  almost-forgot- 
ten international  events  of  decades 
past,  stamping  their  imprint  on 
today's  events. 

Mr.  Podhoretz'  worics  are  always  of 
vital  interest:  "The  Present  Danger"  is 
essential  reading  for  anyone  in  public 
life  today.  In  decades  past  when  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  substantial 
margin  of  military  superiority  it  mat- 
tered little  what  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  adversary  did  to  build  up  its 
own  defense  establishment  since  the 
American  advantage  was  so  vast.  As 
Mr.  Podhoretz  so  effectively  reminds 
us,  this  margin  of  safety  has  been  dis- 
sipated. While  we  may  lament  what 
has  been  lost,  it  Is  now  essential  that 
the  Nation  grasp  the  opportunity  it 
has  to  recognize  the  clear  and  present 
danger  it  faces,  and  to  take  suitable  re- 
medial actitm.  Although  limitations  on 
space  prevent  Insertion  of  the  entire 
text  of  Mr.  Podhoretz'  essay,  I  have  se- 
lected an  excerpt  which  provides  the 
author's  views  on  remedial  action.  The 
essay  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

TBI  PusBiT  Damn 

On  November  4.  1979.  the  day  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  hi  Tehran  was  seized  and  the 
hostages  were  taken,  one  period  in  Ameri- 
can history  ended:  and  less  than  two 
months  later,  on  December  25,  when  Soviet 
troops  invaded  Afghanistan,  another  period 
began. 

The  past  being  easier  to  read  ttian  the 
presmt.  we  can  describe  the  natiuv  of  tlie 
age  now  over  with  greater  assunmoe  than 
the  one  into  wliich  we  are  at  this  very 
moment  Just  setting  a  hesitant  and  uncer- 
tahi  foot  Tet  even  to  recognize  whence  we 
have  come,  let  alone  whither  we  are  going, 
will  require  an  effort  to  clear  our  minds  of 
the  cant  that  prevented  an  earlier  under- 
standing of  the  terrible  troubles  into  which 
we  were  heading.  I  propose  that  we  start, 
ttien,  by  renouncing  the  general  idea  that 
before  Iran  and  Afghanistan  we  had  moved 
from  "cold  war"  to  "dttente"  and  that  the 
old  poUtical  struggle  between  "East"  and 
"West"  was  yielding  in  importance  to  a  new 
economic  conflict  between  "North"  and 
"South". 

The  assumptions  behind  this  scheme  have 
all  been  shattered  by  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months,  but  they  liave  served  so  well 
and  for  so  long  to  disguise  and  deny  the 
ominous  consequences  of  a  tilt  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  trcm  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  a  fierce  effort  is  being 
made  to  rescue  them  from  discredit.  If  that 
effort  should  succeed,  more  would  be  lost 
than  intellectual  clarity.  Indeed.  I  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  signify  the 
final  collapse  of  an  American  resolve  to 
resist  the  forward  surge  of  Soviet  impwial- 
ism.  In  that  case,  we  would  know  by  what 
name  to  call  the  new  era  Into  which  we  have 
entered  (though  it  would  be  an  swantlal 
feature  of  that  era  that  we  would  be  forttid- 
den  to  speak  its  name  aloud):  the  Finlandi- 
sation  of  America. 
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Let  us.  however,  suppose— let  us  pray— 
Uiat  it  Is  not  already  too  late.  Let  as  sup- 
pose further  tliat  the  Sovleto  do  In  fact 
launch  a  "peace  offensive."  WHl  the  Ameri- 
can giant,  so  recently  roused,  be  lulled  back 
to  sleep?  No  confident  answer  can  be  given 
to  that  question.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sopo- 
rific forces  among  us  remain  powerful 
There  is.  first  and  foremost,  the  fear  of 
war— not  only  nuclear  war  Imt  any  kind  of 
war.  This  nmrmal  human  Instinct  has  been 
strengthened  and  Justified  by  a  culture 
which  in  recent  years  has  treated  the  pur- 
suit of  Individual  fulfillment  as  an  absolute 
(has  any  culture  in  history  ever  before  ele- 
vated selfishness  into  a  moral  ldeaI7).  and 
which  Is  very  nearly  Incapable  of  conceiving 
anything  wsrth  fitting,  let  alone  dying, 
for.  "Anything"  In  this  context  preeminent- 
ly includes  the  United  States,  which  contin- 
ues to  lie  castigated  In  many  quarten  within 
America  itself  as  the  guilty  paJty  In  every 
situation  that  arises.  It  is  our  fault  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  murdered  nearly  half  the 
population  of  Cambodia  (because  we  drove 
them  to  desperate  measures):  It  is  our  fault 
that  the  hostages  were  taken  in  Iran  ihe- 
cause  we  supported  the  Shah  for  so  many 
years):  it  is  even  our  fault  that  the  Soviets 
invaded  Afghanistan  (t>ecauae  by  question- 
iiw  the  SALT  treaty  and  taking  tXxtm  to 
strengthen  our  defensta.  we  simultaneously 
frightened  them  and  removed  their  Incen- 
tive to  restraint). 

Kven  some  influential  commentators  who 
do  not  reflexively  blame  the  United  States 
for  everyUiing  evQ  that  happens  in  the 
world  often  explain  Soviet  behavior  in  ways 
calculated  to  minlmfaie  American  alarm.  The 
Soviets,  they  tell  us.  are  not  really  expan- 
sionist and  certainly  not  out  to  dominate 
the  world:  all  they  want  is  to  protect  their 
own  borders  and  their  own  security.  Even 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  itself  has  been 
Interpreted  by  several  such  oommmtators 
not  as  a  sign  of  Soviet  aggressiveness  tmt  as 
a  symptom  of  Soviet  weakness  (in  contrast, 
presumably,  to  the  strength  the  United 
States  showed  In  begging  the  UN  and  the 
Worid  Court  to  do  something  about  Iran).  A 
striUng  tnatmnr*  is  Arthur  SchlesingCT.  Jr. 
In  the  40'8  and  50's.  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  very  much  weaker  than  the  United 
States.  Schlesinger  expressed  great  anxiety 
over  the  Soviet  threat;  yet  now,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  we 
are  and  by  any  objective  standard  consti- 
tutes a  greater  threat,  he  keeps  telling  us 
how  beleaguered  and  toothless  the  Russians 
have  become. 

All  these  elonents,  and  others  too,  of  the 
post-Vietnam  mood  remain  in  place:  togeth- 
er they  suggest  a  preemptive  move  toward 
self-Flnalandiation.  On  the  other  tiand,  a 
oootrary  tendency,  and  a  voy  strong  one. 
has  been  developing  In  the  United  States 
toward  what  might  be  called  a  new  national- 
ism. The  eruption  of  patriotic  feeling  hi  re- 
sponse to  the  seizure  of  the  hostages  was 
the  most  visible  manifestation  of  this  ten- 
dency, but  there  are  many  Indications  that 
it  was  not  created  or  caused  by  Iran.  One 
significant  piece  of  evidence  Is  the  steady 
rise  registered  by  publio-opinion  polls  since 
the  early  70's  in  support  of  increased  de- 
fense spending  and  a  correlative  rise  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  force  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests. 

This  change  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  the  attitudes  of  the  general  public. 
As  the  course  of  the  SALT  debate  has  re- 
vealed, there  is  a  much  greato'  willingness 
to  face  the  facts  of  the  Soviet  military 
bufld-up  than  used  to  be  the  case  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  Congress.  In  the  press,  and  in 
the  universities.  And  In  the  world  of  ideas 
generally,  everyone  agrees,  whether  happily 
or  with  alarm,  that  the  most  of  dynamic 
fores  In  neeot  years  has  been  the  group 
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ooDcem.  But  as  it  Is,  and  to  give  us  cause  for 
far  more  serious  concern,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  a  nation  like  any  other.  It  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary state,  exactly  as  Hitler's  Oermany 
was.  in  the  sense  that  it  wishes  to  create  a 
new  international  order  in  which  it  would 
be  the  dominant  power  and  whose  character 
would  be  determined  by  its  national  wishes 
and  its  ideological  dictates.  In  such  an 
ordM',  there  would  be  no  more  room  for  any 
of  the  freedoms  we  now  enjoy  than  there  is 
at  this  moment  within  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
any  of  the  other  Communist  countries,  even 
the  most  lightly  ruled  of  which  are  repres- 
sive beyond  the  most  lurid  nightmares  of  a 
poUtic^ly  pampered  American  experience. 

In  short,  the  reason  Soviet  imperialism  Is 
a  threat  to  us  is  not  merely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  superpower  bent  on  aggrandizing 
itseU.  but  that  It  is  a  Communist  state 
aimed,  as  Solzhenitsyn  says,  to  the  teeth, 
and  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  free 
institutions  which  are  our  heritage  and  our 
glory.  To  meet  what  George  T.  Kennan  in 
1947  caUed  "this  Implacable  chaUenge"  wOl 
demand  today,  as  it  did  then,  that  we  recog- 
nize Soviet  purposes  tar  what  they  are.  It  Is 
tragic  that  Kennan  himself,  in  1980,  should 
be  among  those  working  to  prevent  such  a 
recognition.  Writing  of  the  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, he  condemns  the  "extravagant 
view  of  Soviet  moUvatlon"  according  to 
which  this  "Ul-considered"  Soviet  action  was 
"a  prelude  to  aggressive  military  moves 
against  various  countries  and  regions  fur- 
ther afldd."  The  American  response  he  dis- 
misses as  "strident"— a  case  of  "warning 
people  publicly  not  to  do  things  they  have 
never  evinced  any  intention  of  doing."  Most 
aistoniahing  of  all.  Kennan  tells  us  that  he  is 
"not  aware  of  any  substantiation"  of  the  ex- 
travagant American  view  "in  anything  the 
Soviet  leaders  themselves  had  said  or  done." 

If  he  is  really  looking  for  substantiation.  I 
would  advise  him  to  begin  by  reading  his 
own  essay  on  "The  Sources  of  Soviet  Con- 
duct" which,  though  written  over  thirty 
years  ago.  tells  us  more  about  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  than  the  sorry  article 
Kennan  produced  a  few  weeks  after  the  in- 
vasion actually  took  place.  The  Kennan  of 
1980  sees  the  invasion  as  merely  defensive: 
has  not  Brezhnev  himself  characterized  it 
thus?  The  Kennan  of  1947  would  have  un- 
derstood that  the  invasion  represents  a  new 
stage  in  what  he  described  then  as  the  unre- 
mitting "Soviet  pressure  against  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  the  Western  world." 

Of  course.  In  defining  our  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  struggle  for  freedom 
and  against  Communism,  we  run  Into  two 
great  questions.  The  first  eonoems  China.  If 
Communism  is  the  enemy,  why  should  we 
be  aligning  ourselves  with  China,  the  other 
great  Communist  power?  The  answer  given 
by  supporters  of  the  "China  card"  is  the 
same  Justification  that  was  used  for  the  free 
world's  alliance  with  one  totalitarian  ruler, 
Stalin,  against  another.  Hitler,  who  was  at 
that  moment  more  dangerous.  It  Is  a  reason- 
able answer.  The  problem,  however,  is  that 
whereas  Stalin  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  Communist  China  is 
so  weak  that  its  contribution  to  the  contain- 
ment of  Soviet  imperialism  may  be  negligi- 
ble. In  order  to  keep  forty  Soviet  divisions 
pinned  down  on  the  Chinese  border— divi- 
sions the  Soviet  bufld-up  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  spare— we  may  be  helping  to 
turn  China  into  a  terror  to  our  chUdren  and 
grandchildren.  And  since  China's  <mly  inter- 
est in  us  is  protection  from  the  Soviet 
tJnlon.  if  we  rely  on  the  China  card  as  an 
excuse  for  falling  to  buQd  up  otir  own 
power,  we  may  at  the  same  time  find  ouiv 
selves  promottaig  what  we  most  fear  a  Sino- 
Sovlet  rapprochement. 

Another  price  of  the  China  card  is  the  loss 
of  political  clarity  it  Inevitably  entails.  Flay- 
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Ing  one  Communist  power  off  against  an- 
other may  be  sound  geopolitics,  but  it  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  explaining  to  our- 
selves and  our  friends  what  we  are  fighting 
for  and  what  we  are  fighting  against.  It  may 
therefore  make  it  harder  to  mobilize  the  po- 
litical support  without  which  a  steady  and 
consistent  strategy  of  containment  is  impos- 
sible. 

This  problem  of  mobilizing  support  is  per- 
haps even  more  difficult  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  farmers  of  Iowa  have  alresdy  shown 
that  they  can  see  beyond  their  economic  in- 
terests, but  the  French,  the  West  Oermana. 
and  the  Japanese  seem  to  care  only,  as 
Jacobo  Tlmerman  puts  it,  about  "the  order- 
ly supply  and  oonstunption  of  raw  materials 
and  the  inviolability  of  their  markets." 
Thus  trade  agreements  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West,  which  were  supposed 
to  create  Incentives  to  Soviet  moderations, 
have  evidently  woAed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion so  far  as  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
are  concerned.  The  Soviets  have  not  been 
restrained  by  the  cut-off  of  wheat,  but  the 
French  and  the  West  Germans  have  hesitat- 
ed to  back  even  the  relatively  mild  measures 
the  President  has  taken  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  European  commentators— Ber- 
nard Levin.  Jean-Francois  Revel,  and  Olivier 
Todd,  to  name  a  few— see  this  as  yet  an- 
other sign  that  the  process  of  self-Flnlandi- 
cation  has  gone  much  further  In  Europe 
than  in  the  United  Statea.  But  believing  as 
most  of  them  do  that  the  chief  cause  of  self- 
Flnlandlzatlon  is  the  fear  of  Soviet  power 
and  the  concomitant  loss  of  confidence  In 
American  resolve,  they  also  think  that  a  se- 
rious new  assertion  of  American  wlU  and 
American  power  might  lead  to  a  reversal  of 
the  process  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  de- 
termination in  the  other  democracies  to 
resist  what  Revel  calls  "the  totalitarian 
temptation." 

The  other  great  question  that  Inevitably 
arises  in  this  connection  is  how  we  can 
speak  of  a  "free  world"  that  Includes  so 
many  dictatorships  of  the  Right.  The 
answer  here— as  Pakistan  Is  only  the  most 
recent  cast  to  make  clear— is  also  based  on 
geopolitical  considerations.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  freedom,  there  Is  a  moral 
Justification  for  preferring  non-Communist 
dictatorships  to  Communist  regimes.  To  this 
day  It  Is  hard  to  find  a  single  Communist 
regime  that  permits  the  people  living  under 
It  as  much  freedom  as  even  the  worst  non- 
Communist  dictatorships  the  world  has 
known  sino»  the  death  of  Hitler.  These  non- 
Communist  authoritarian  societies  are  not 
free,  but  they  stiU  remain— both  Ideological- 
ly and  in  practice— on  the  other  side  of  what 
from  the  point  of  view  of  freedom  is  the 
greatest  of  all  divides. 

In  resisting  the  advance  of  Soviet  power, 
then,  we  an  fighting  for  freedom  and 
against  Communism,  for  democracy  and 
against  totalitarianism.  Tet  it  is  precisely 
this  sense  of  things  that  the  new  national- 
ism thus  far  lacks.  Nor  does  the  Carter  Doc- 
trine express  it  with  force  and  clarity.  With- 
out such  clarity,  the  new  nationalism  Is  im- 
likely  to  do  more  than  lead  to  sporadic  out- 
bursts of  Indignant  energy.  It  cannot  by 
Itself  supply  the  basis  of  support  for  what 
Kennan  described  In  1947  as  "the  adroit  and 
vigilant  application  of  counter-force  at  a 
series  of  constantly  shifting  geographical 
and  poUtical  points,  corresponding  to  the 
shifts  and  maneuvers  of  Soviet  policy." 

The  possibility  that  the  new  nationalism 
wui  only  prove  to  be  a  first  step  toward  a  re- 
dedication  of  the  United  Statea  to  such  a 
strategy  is  what  frightens  Kennan  himself 
and  many  others  like  him  who  have  grown 
weary  and  fearful  over  the  years.  But  "the 
thoughtful  observer  of  Russian-American 
relations"  today  wiU  no  more  find  "cause 
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for  complaint  in  the  Kremlin's  challenge  to 
American  society"  than  Kennan  did  in  1947. 
when  he  experienced  "a  certain  gratitude 
for  a  Providence  which,  by  providing  the 
American  people  with  this  implacable  chal- 
lenge, has  made  their  entire  security  as  • 
nation  dependent  on  their  pulling  them- 
selves together  and  accepting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  moral  and  political  leadership 
that  history  plainly  Intended  them  to  bear." 
I  quoted  these  words  earlier  but  they  are 
worth  quoting  again  as  a  stimulus  and  as  a 
guide.  Unless,  of  course,  it  really  is  too 
late— in  which  case  Kennan's  new  defeatism 
will  prove  as  appropriate  a  re^onse  to  the 
present  danger  as  his  magnificent  caU  to 
containment  was  to  the  danger  of  thirty 
years  ago.« 


BUDGET  SAVINOS  BT  ELDHNAT- 
INO  OVERLAP  IN  FOOD  STAMP 
AND  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAMS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  enUtled.  "The  Balanced  Budget" 
supports  the  vproach  set  forth  in 
H.R.  6821.  The  Posteditorial  states: 

It's  Important  to  subsidize  school  lunches 
for  the  children  of  poor  families— but 
there's  no  need  to  issue  food  stamps  to 
those  families  to  cover  those  same  lunches. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  is  a  trivial  point, 
but  the  overlap  in  those  twice-subsidized 
lunches  costs  tlie  Government  $1.3  bUllon  a 
year. 

This  speaks  directly  to  the  point  of 
my  proposal,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  type  of  support. 

HJl.  6821  is  a  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible start  toward  eliminating 
waste  and  duplication  In  the  food 
stamp  program.* 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

opiassouHi 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESERTATIVn 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  lix.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
Introduced  H.R.  6821.  a  bill  designed 
to  reduce  overli4>  I>etween  the  food 
stamp  program  and  the  school  lunch 
program. 

According  to  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates,  this  amendment 
could  save  about  $700  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  without  depriving  any  needy 
family  of  proper  nutrition  by  eliminat- 
ing this  duplication  of  services. 

Presently,  administrators  of  the  food 
stamp  program  do  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  some  recipient 
families  have  children  who  eat  one  or 
more  free  meals  a  day  in  school 
through  the  Government's  programs 
to  aid  needy  youngsters.  The  families 
receive  full  allotments  of  food  stamps, 
designed  to  provide  proper  nutrition 
for  three  meals  a  day  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  even  though 
one  or  more  family  members  may  ac- 
tually eat  free  meals  at  schooL 

This  legislation  would  adjust  food 
stamp  benefits  to  families  who  have 
children  that  receive  free  meals  while 
at  school  during  the  day. 

The  CEO  indicates  that  there  would 
be  very  little  Increase  in  administra- 
tive costs  to  institute  this  program. 
while  millions  can  be  saved.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  adjust- 
ment schedules  would  be  developed 
and  local  officials  could  simply  refer 
to  them  to  determine  the  level  of 
benefits  for  food  stamp  recipient  fami- 
lies. 

I  would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  legislation  in  no  way  Jeopar- 
dizes or  diminishes  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  see  that  needy  families,  espe- 
cially children  of  needy  families,  con- 
tinue to  receive  proper  nutrition.  In 
addition,  eliminating  duplication  of 
services  will  enable  the  most  efficient 
use  of  resources  available  for  the  pro- 
gram and  assist  In  efforts  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending  and  balance 
the  budget 
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Washington  Post,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Samuelson.  a  writer  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  offered  a  some- 
what different  perspective  on  econom- 
ic oondlidons  in  the  United  States. 

While  It  Is  true  that  these  are  not 
the  best  of  ttmes.  I  think  It  Is  helpful 
to  be  reminded  that  we  are  stm  a  great 
country,  and  If  free  enterprise  can  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  aoooinpUsh 
what  It  is  citfMkble  of,  we  will  reach  the 
end  of  this  century  still  a  leador 
among  the  nations  of  the  woiid. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  Mr.  Samuel- 
son's  comments  with  my  colleagues: 

Vow  or 


HAPPT  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

oraaizoHA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  SKPRESKHTATl  VES 

Tuetday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  BCr.  Speaker.  March  20 
will  mai^  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  train  In  Tucson, 
and  I  wanted  to  take  this  brief  oppor- 
tunity today  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
Southern  Pacific  for  this  century  of 
service  to  oiur  part  of  the  West 

Without  this  railroad,  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  southern  Ar- 
izona and  our  part  of  the  American 
frontier  would  have  beoi  long  delayed 
indeed.  When  the  first  locomotive 
steamed  Into  Tucson  In  1880.  It  sig- 
naled the  end  of  one  American  era  and 
the  beginning  of  another. 

The  railroad  brought  commerce, 
opened  new  markets  for  our  farmers 
and  cattlemen  and  miners.  It  brought 
I>eople  to  Tucson,  and  the  little  town 
that  began  as  a  l^^anish  garrison 
nourished  and  prospered.  Today, 
Tucson  Is  Arizona's  second  largest  city 
and  that  could  not  have  come  to  pass 
without  the  railroad. 

Southern  Pacific  brous^t  us  history, 
too.  Tucson  met  the  men  and  women 
of  America  going  to  and  from  two 
world  wars— and  Presidents— and  gen- 
erals—and movie  stars. 

Southon  Pacific  is  commemoraUng 
the  anniversary  with  ceremonies  In 
Tucson  on  March  20.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  all  my  fellow  southern  Arizonans 
In  saluting  the  accomplishments  and 
contributions  of  Southern  Pacific  on 
this,  their  100th  anniversary  of  their 
arrival  In  my  htmietown. 

We  will  all  be  idad  to  have  them  for 
neighbors  for  another  100  years.* 


A  DIFFERENT  VIEW  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

HON.  a  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

(wnraiiiu 
IH  THE  HOTISE  OP  BBPRBSEIITATIVES 

Tuesday.  MarOi  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  "Econ(»nlc  Focus"  column  in 
the  March  18,  1980,  edition  of  the 


Swiss  Bamk  Orms  1 

UnmSuxn 
(By  RobertJ.  Samuelson) 

Every  once  in  a  wbHe.  something  floats 
across  your  desk  tbat  doeant  seem  to  have 
much  of  a  moral  lueMSgei  most  things  do 
these  days-bot  Just  a  kA  of  good.  soUd  in- 
f ormatian.  wlileh,  after  you've  finiahwl  sift- 
ing througli  it,  actually  ends  up  saying 
something  very  obvious  and  important 

Just  such  an  item  arrived  the  other  week 
from  Union  Bank  of  Switxerland.  and  the 
meassge  was  atanple:  Ibe  United  States  is  a 
lidl  of  a  swell  place. 

Ibis  is  not  said  with  any  sense  of  gung-ho 
patriotism,  but  Just  as  a  matter  of  simple  re- 
ality. The  United  States  has  oomUned  a 
fabulous  endowment  of  natural  resources 
with  some  native  ingenuity  and  bard  work 
to  create  an  enormoualy  produettvc  econo- 
my that  probably  stm  ghras  its  people  the 
tai^Mst  standard  of  living  In  the  world. 

In  so  many  words,  that  is  what  the  report 
from  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  said. 

Now.  we  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  modem 
life— or.  at  any  rate,  modem  life  tai  ad- 
vanced, technological  sodetieB  that  the 
concept  of  "standard  of  living"  is  something 
of  an  empty  one.  As  material  needs  have 
become  l)etter  and  better  satisfied,  other  as- 
pecU  of  life  that  are  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  measure  and  compare  have  assimied 
added  slgnlflranne:  psychological  stress, 
physical  surroundings  and  a  sense  of  per- 
wKud  fulfillment 

But  today's  rising  inflation  has  reminded 
us  of  the  underlying  importance  of  meeting 
basic  material  desires.  And  here.  Union 
Bank's  survey  offers  an  interesting  ooounen- 
tary  on  the  notion  encouraged  by  us  in  the 
media  and  exaggerated  by  the  recent  panic 
over  inflation— that  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  dropping  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Through  its  Intematlonal  network  of 
banks  and  correspondent  banks.  Union 
Bank  attempted  to  oonpare  the  eiamlngs 
and  purchasing  power  of  groups  of  similar 
workers-hanging  from  oooks  to  electrical 
engineers,  from  secretaries  to  mlddle-levd 
executhrea— in  45  of  the  woiid's  mator  dtles. 
Pour  American  dtlea  (New  York.  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  FTandsoo)  were  indud- 
ed.  and  the  results  indicate  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Americana  remains  sub- 
stantially  ahMd  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
wortd. 

Tben  are  tidbits  in  the  survey  that  prob- 
ably say  something  important  about  relative 
national  values.  In  the  United  Statea.  auto 
mechanks  are  better  paid  than  elementary 
school  teadioa.  wiiOe  in  Kur^w  it'a  the 
other  way  around.  In  Chicago,  the  teadier 
earned  $30,100  and  the  auto  mechanic 
$23300:  to  Amsterdam,  the  teadter  earned 
$33,300  and  the  auto  mi>dunle  $1M00.  In 
Japan,  the  gap  was  even  wider  Tbit  teacher 
earned  $18,100  and  the  mechanic  $10,100. 
(An  the  fA*"r*'*""""  were  made  in  mld- 
1970,  and  exchange  rates  prevailing  then 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

highly  competitive  sectors  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, and  It  makes  you  wonder  about  all  the 
groups— the  auto  companies  are  the  latest- 
parading  into  Washington  these  days  asking 
for  various  forms  of  protection  against  com- 
petition. They  may  be  looking  to  do  them- 
selves some  good,  but  not  the  rest  of  us.« 
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THE  AMERICAN  TAX  REDUCTION 
ACT— H.R.  1000— AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN ECONOMY 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DENVER 
DICKERSON 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCAUPORiriA 
a  THI  HODSK  or  SCPItZSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  lost 
the  services   of  an   outstanding  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  Denver  Dick- 
erson.  the  staff  director  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  retired  Febru- 
ary 29.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on  Printing   for  the   past   3 
years,  I  have  witnessed  firsthand  both 
his  superlative  professional  capabili- 
ties and  his  warm  and  endearing  per- 
sonal qualities.  For  these  and  many 
other  reasons  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Denver      Dlckerson's      outstanding 
career   has   included  many   years   of 
public  service  both  on  the  State  level. 
In  his  native  Nevada,  and  with  the 
Federal  Government.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  Nevada  Legislature  and  in 
1943  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
serve    as   speaker   of   the    house   in 
Nevada.  His  background  as  a  distin- 
guished Journalist  was  put  to  good  use 
when  he  served  as  a  correspondent 
with  the  6th  Army  In  the  South  Pacif- 
ic during  World  War  n.   Later  he 
served  as  the  executive  director  of  the 
Nevada  Employment  Security  Depart- 
ment and  as  a  U.S.  SUte  Department 
Information  Officer  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Rangoon,  Burma.  After  6 
years  of  service  as  an  executive  secre- 
tary   to    former    Senator    Bible    of 
Nevada.  Denver  again  returned  to  the 
South  Pacific  when  he  was  appointed 
as  Lieutenant  Oovemor  of  Guam  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  In  recent 
years  he  has  been  a  valued  assistant  to 
our   colleague    Senator    Howard    W. 
Cankoh,  a  professional  staff  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration   and,   for   the  last   7 
years,  staff  director  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

Along  the  way,  both  prior  to,  and  In- 
terspersed with  his  varied  Govern- 
ment career,  he  has  also  built  a  repu- 
tation as  a  distinguished  reporter,  po- 
litical writer,  editor,  and  publisher  of  a 
variety  of  Nevada  newspapers.  It  is 
plain  to  see  therefore,  that  Denver  has 
earned  his  time  for  relaxation.  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  wish  to  Join  me  in  wishing  Denver 
a  long,  happy,  and  well-deserved 
period  of  retirement.* 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUrORRIA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPBESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill. 
HJR.  1000.  the  American  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act,  would  provide  a  powerful  ex- 
pansionary thrust  for  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. That  Is  the  conclusion  of  an  ex- 
tensive econometric  analjrsis  conduct- 
ed by  Norman  B.  Ture.  Inc.,  economic 
consultants.  Dr.  Ture,  a  respected  eco- 
nomic authority  for  30  years  and  ad- 
viser to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Nixon,  foresees  increased  employment, 
budget  surpluses,  and  Incentives  for 
reducing  inflation  resulting  from  H.R, 
lOOO's  enactment. 

For  the  Record,  I  am  submitting  a 
copy  of  this  important  study's  siun- 
mary.  Among  Dr.  Ture's  findings  are 
that  790,000  more  full-time  Jobs  would 
have  resulted  in  1979  had  H.R.  1000 
been  law.  This  increase  would  be  due 
to  large  increases  in  private  capital 
formation  Inspired  by  provisions  in 
the  American  Tax  Reduction  Act  to 
cut  taxes  and  index  tax  brackets. 

Considering  the  new-found  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  combat  inflation, 
I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  pro- 
jection of  a  budget  surplus  in  1982 
with  the  American  Tax  Reduction 
Act's  passage.  The  budget  excess 
would  result,  even  with  tax  cuts  and 
Indexing,  because  of  restraints  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  contained  In  title  IV 
of  H.R.  1000.  The  bill  presently  would 
restrict  expenditures  to  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. I  will  be  adding  a  further  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  to  limit  Federal  spend- 
ing to  the  lower  of  the  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  GNP  or  a  7-percent  Increase 
over  the  previous  year's  budget.  Under 
these  provisions,  the  higher  the  Infla- 
tion rate,  the  smaller  would  be  the 
gain  in  Government  spending  In  real 
terms.  The  greater  the  desire  to  in- 
crease real  spending,  the  greater  the 
desire  to  curb  inflation. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  compo- 
nents of  H.R.  1000.  the  legislation 
would:  Reduce  personal  Income  tax 
rates  25  percent  over  a  4-year  period; 
lower  the  capital  gains  tax  alternative 
to  a  15-percent  maximum  and  ^iml- 
nate  capital  gains  as  a  tax  preference 
item  while  removing  any  limitation  on 
the  deductibility  of  capital  losses; 
index  the  personal  income,  corporate 
Income,  capital  gains,  estate  and  gift 
tax  brackets  to  account  for  inflation; 
limit  Federal  spending  over  a  4-year 
period  to  the  lower  of  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  or  a 
7-percent  Increase  over  the  prior 
year's  spending;  and  require  that  at 
least  2  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
be  allocated  to  repay  the  national 
debt. 

This  will  be  a  crucial  year  for  Ameri- 
ca's economy.  With  productivity  and 
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growth  slowing  to  stagnating  levels, 
personal  savings  shrinking  to  new 
lows,  and  Federal  tax  revenues  soaring 
to  new  highs,  Congress  must  act  to 
revive  a  sputtering  marketplace.  To 
set  the  economy  right  requires  careful- 
ly structured,  fundamental  alterations 
in  the  way  the  Government  takes,  and 
then  spends,  America's  earnings.  HJl. 
1000  provides  that  structure. 

ErPECTS  OP  H.R.  1000  oif  thk  Ecohomt  and 
OR  Fedekai.  Tax  Revemues 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1000,  the  American 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1979,  would  provide  a 
powerful  expansionary  thrust  for  the  VS. 
economy.  The  phased-in  25  percent  across- 
the-board  individual  rate  cuts,  the  reduction 
in  the  top  rate  of  tax  on  capital  gains  to  15 
percent,  and  the  indexing  of  individuals, 
corporate,  capital  gains,  and  estate  and  gift 
taxes  for  inflation  would  substantially 
reduce  the  existing  and  growing  tax  baniera 
to  work,  saving,  and  capital  formation.  As  a 
result,  the  economy  would  experience  accel- 
erated growth  in  productive  capacity,  em- 
ployment and  total  output.  These  gains  an 
summarized  in  Table  I. 

As  estimated  by  use  of  the  Analysis  of  Tax 
Impacts  Model,  developed  by  Norman  B. 
Ture,  Inc.,  there  would  be  790,000  more  full- 
time  equivalent  Jobs  in  1979,  if  H.R.  1000 
had  been  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  By  1988,  there  would  be  5,900,000 
more  full-time  equivalent  Jobs  than  the  pro- 
jected employment  levels  under  present  law. 
By  far  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
these  Jobs  would  be  in  the  private  sector. 

Substantial  increases  in  average  real  wage 
rates  above  projected  present-law  trend 
levels  are  projected  as  a  major  result  of  the 
tax  changes  in  H.R.  1000.  Measured  in  dol- 
lars of  constant  1977  purchasing  power,  the 
average  real  wage  rate  would  be  $200  more 
than  the  trend  level  In  1979,  and  this  gain 
would  rise  to  $1,890  for  1988. 

These  real  wage  rate  gains,  reflecting  sig- 
nificant advances  In  productivity  above  pro- 
jected present-law  levels,  would  be  associat- 
ed with  large  Increases  in  private  capital 
formation.  H.R.  lOOO's  tax  changes  would 
significantly  reduce  the  existing  tax  bias 
against  private  saving  and  investment.  In 
constant  1977  dollars,  gross  private  domestic 
investment  would  be  $80  billion  more  than 
the  1979  trend  level,  and  this  gain  would  ad- 
vance to  a  peak  of  $295  billion  in  1983.  Even 
after  this  strong  surge,  Investment  would 
remain  substantially  above  present-law  pro- 
jected levels:  In  1988,  capital  outlays  would 
be  $179  billion  greater  than  under  present 
law. 

With  the  enlarged  stock  of  real  productive 
capital  in  the  private  sector  and  the  result- 
ing increase  in  labor's  productivity,  business 
demand  for  labor  services  would  expand  sig- 
nificantly above  projected  present-law 
levels.  And  the  significantly  reduced  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  above  trend  projections  in 
the  supply  of  labor  services.  The  result 
would  be  the  substantial  gains  in  employ- 
ment and  real  wage  rates  already  noted. 

Consumption  outlays,  in  constant  1977 
dollars,  would  initially  fall  somewhat  below 
present-law  levels  as  taxpayers  sought  to  in- 
crease their  saving  and  investment  in  re- 
sponse to  the  greater  after-tax  returns  to 
saving  which  H.R.  1000  would  afford.  As 
total  ou^ut  advanced,  however,  real  con- 
sumption would  rise  more  and  more  above 
projected  levels  under  present  law.  By  1988, 
the  gain  in  real  consumption  would  be  $334 
blUlon. 

These  advances  in  gross  private  domestic 
investment    and    in   consumption    outlays 
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would  add  up  to  substantial  gains  in  real 
GNP  oomxMred  to  the  levels  which  an 
likely  to  be  reached  otherwise.  Had  HJl. 
1000  been  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  real  ONP  would  be  about  $48  bO- 
lion  greater  in  1979  than  the  amount  esti- 
mated under  present  law.  By  1988  the  gain 
would  nach  $513  billion. 

The  very  substantial  economic  benefits 
shown  in  Table  I  would  be  achieved  at  a  rel- 
atively small  cost  in  terms  o<  fongone  Fed- 
eral tax  nvenues.  After  allowing  for  the 
feedback  effect  from  expanded  economic  ac- 
tivity. Federal  tax  receipts  would  be  about 
$9  billion  less  than  under  present  law  in 
1979;  this  loss  would  Increase  to  $38  billion 
in  1983  and  decline  gradually  to  about  $34 
billion  in  1988.  In  the  latter  year,  the  nve- 
hue  cost  per  added  full-time  equivalent  Job 
would  be  only  $6,115,  measured  in  1977  dol- 
lars. 

All  of  these  results  assume  a  6  percent 
annual  inflation  rate  in  1979  and  l}eyond.  If 
the  monetary  authorities  wen  to  restrict 
the  growth  in  monetary  aggregates  to  the 
amounts  projected  under  present  law.  the 
strong  gains  in  employment,  capital  forma- 
tion, and  real  output  imply  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  Inflation  rate. 

H.R.  1000  includes  a  provision— Title  TV- 
limiting  Federal  expenditures  to  the  lower 
of  (1)  specific  decreasing  percentages  of 
GNP  or  (3)  an  amount  which  exceeds  that 
of  the  prior  fiscal  year  by  no  more  than  7 
percent.  The  projected  budget  results,  al- 
lowing for  the  expansionary  effects  of  the 
tax  provisions  of  H.R.  1000  on  total  Income 
and  employment,  hence  the  feedback  ef- 
fects on  tax  revenues,  are  shown  in  Table  n. 
As  the  Table  shows,  the  Federal  budget 
would  achieve  a  slight  surplus  in  fiscal  1982; 
the  surplus  is  projected  to  grow  strongly 
l)eyond  that  year,  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  additional,  significant  tax  reductions. 

The  Title  IV  expenditiwe  limit,  in  effect, 
permits  Federal  spending  to  Increase  by  7 
percent  a  year,  measured  in  current  dollars. 
The  higher  the  inflation  rate,  the  smaller 
would  be  the  gain  in  government  spending 
in  real  terms.  The  greater  the  desire  by 
those  in  the  government  to  increase  real 
spending  by  the  Federal  government,  the 
greater  would  be  their  incentive  to  curb  in- 
flation. Title  rv,  therefore,  exerts  pressure 
for  avoiding  inflationary  monetary  policies 
and  for  careful  and  prudent  allocation  of 
limited  government  spending  authority. 
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pleased  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roger 
Roberson,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Pre-Pab  Transit  Co..  Farmer  City, 
111.,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Common  Carrier  Conference- 
Irregular  Route. 

The  conference,  an  affUiate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
resents more  than  600  trucking  compa- 
nies throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Roberson.  who  lives  with  his 
wife  Ramona  and  their  five  children  in 
Seymour,  m.,  brings  to  the  presidency 
a  broad  background  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  trucking  Industry, 
including  16  years  with  Pre-Pab, 

He  is  a  community  leader,  giving 
generously  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
promote  many  worthwhile  civic  and 
community  endeavors. 

The  cohference  has  chosen  well,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  his  abilities  and  ac- 
complishments have  been  recognized 
by  his  peers  in  the  trucking  industry.* 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

'nxnrou 

or  RXPRZSERTATIVn 

March  18. 1980 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

or  niDiAHA 

nr  TH«  HOUSE  or  representattvzs 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  crash  of  a  Polish  airliner  last 
Friday  near  Warsaw  brought  death  to 
87  persons  including  23  members  of 
the  UA  amateur  boxing  team.  At 
least  14  yoimg  boxers,  many  with 
promising  careers  ahead,  were  lost. 

Those  of  us  from  Indiana  were  espe- 
cially saddened  over  the  loss  of 
Thomas  "Sarge"  Johnson,  coach  of 
the  team  who  made  his  home  in  In- 
dianapolis. Sarge  Johnson  was  a 
moulder  of  young  men  and  he  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  developing  amateur 
talent  for  the  ring.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
not  only  In  Indiana  but  around  the 
world.  Sarge  carried  his  dedication  to 
young  people  of  many  lands.  He  was 
Indeed  known  as  America's  greatest 
international  amateur  boxing  ambas- 
sador. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  Sarge  Johnson 
and  the  U.S.  team  members  who  died 
last  week.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Sarge's  wife,  Emily;  his 
sons,  Alphonso  and  Thomas  Jr.;  and 
his  daughter,  Betty. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  an  article  by 
Jimmie  Angelopolous  of  the  Indlan- 
m)olis  News  which  highlights  appro- 
priately Sarge  Johnson's  commitment 
to  youth  and  to  boxing: 

Sakce  Boxmo  Ambassador 

Thomas  "Sarge"  Johnson  of  Indianapolis 
would  have  been  59  years  old  March  26  but 
his  tragic  death  in  the  plane  crash  in  Poland 
today  was  mourned  today  by  members  of 
the  world-wide  amateur  boxing  community. 

Sarge  was  regarded  as  America's  greatest 
Intematioiud  amateur  boxing  ambassador. 
Prom  America's  shores  to  Tripoli  to  Asia, 
and  even  recently  in  Pakistan.  Sarge  John- 
son was  well  known  in  International  ama- 
teur boxing  circles. 


Sarge  worked  for  the  State  Department 
through  America's  golden  age  of  amateur 
boxing,  spreading  American  boxing  tech- 
niques and  good  will.  Sarge  had  returned  re- 
cently from  his  last  trip  in  Africa  where  he 
spent  several  weeks  working  with  Africa's 
amateur  boxing  federations. 

Sarge  spread  his  cultural  instructional 
boxing  programs  throughout  the  Par  East. 
including  Indonesia,  where  he  trained 
boxers  there  for  the  Asian  Games. 

"I  have  been  the  goodwill  ambassador  for 
the  State  Department."  Sarge  would  relate 
with  unbridled  pride.  "I've  always  tried  to 
spread  good  will  through  boxing  and  I  never 
wanted  to  let  politics  interfere  with  boxing. 

"We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good  with  our  boxirig  programs  all  over  the 
world."  Sarge  would  say.  almost  bellowing 
because  of  his  pride  as  an  amateur  goodwill 
ambassador  among  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

Only  last  August  Sarge  was  honored  for 
his  international  boxing  efforts  by  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  when  one  of  his  most 
prideful  moments  came  when  he  met  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Among  Sarge's  greatest  amateur  boxing 
achievement  was  his  widely-lauded  acclaim 
as  the  top  assistant  to  Pat  Nappi.  coach  of 
the  great  VS.  gold-medal  winning  Olympic 
team  in  Montreal. 

"Sarge's  influence  with  the  U.&  boxers." 
related  one  national  Iwxing  authority,  "was 
great.  He  had  such  rapport  with  the  UA 
boxers." 

Sarge  would  have  been  one  of  two  or  three 
top  coaches  considered  for  this  year's  Olym- 
pic boxing  team. 

He  also  coached  the  U.S.  Pan  Am  team 
and.  only  recently,  was  in  the  comer  when 
UA  boxers  fought  Cuba's  elite  in  New 
York. 

Sarge  wrote  a  widely-circulated  manual  on 
boxing  techniques  for  several  countries. 

"Where  we're  hurting."  Sarge  once  said, 
"is  that  there  are  not  enough  coaches  to 
teach.  What's  hurt  the  growth  is  the  poorly 
trained  coaches  and  insufficient  competl- 
Oon." 

Sarge  also  developed  Norm  Coins,  who  re- 
tired after  a  good  pro  career  as  a 
lightweight,  and  assisted  trainer  Champ 
Chaney  on  occasion  with  the  development 
of  Marvin  Johnson,  only  fighter  to  win  the 
World  Boxing  Association  and  the  World 
Boxing  Council  light-heavyweight  crowns. 

Sarge  was  bom  in  Louisiana.  Joined  the 
Army  at  age  17  and  fought  30  amateur 
bouts. 

World  War  n  interrupted  hte  career  but 
he  returned  In  1945  to  begin  his  great  career 
as  America's  greatest  amateur  international 
boxing  ambassador. 

Sarge  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Emily;  two 
sons.  Alphonso  and  Thomas  Jr.  and  a 
daughter.  Betty. 

The  Indianapolis  AAU  Headquarters  was 
swamped  today  by  callers  wanting  Informa- 
tion on  the  crash.  But  officials  there  had  no 
information  and  referred  all  questions  to 
other  sources.* 


UNCERTAINTY  ABOUT  FED'S 
MONETARY  POLICIES 


HON.  DON  RHTER 

or  PERHSTLVAinA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
my  colleagues  share  with  me  the  tre- 
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mendous  uncertainty  building  within 
the  American  public  as  a  result  of  the 
Fed's  recent  and  continued  monetary 
policies.  After  meeting  with  a  large 
group  of  my  constituents,  representing 
some  of  the  industries  most  greatly  af- 
fected—small businesses  in  particu- 
lar—In an  inflationary  climate,  I  am 
again  compelled  to  urge  Fed  Chairman 
Volcker  to  carefully  consider  the 
impact  from  the  Fed  actions  on  the 
state  of  our  economy. 

I  share  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Volcker  with  you: 

Congress  op  the  Untted  States, 

House  op  Refresertativzs. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  12. 198$. 
Mr.  Paxjl  a.  Volcker, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Gottemora  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  Washington,  D.a 
Dear  Mr.  Crairmam:  I  am  writing  to  you 
as  a  result  of  a  meeting  I  held  today  with 
some  fifty  homebuilders,  realtors  and  bank- 
ers from  the  Lehigh  VaUey  area  of  Pennysl- 
vanla. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  in  words  their  feel- 
ings of  frustration  bordering  on  despera- 
tion. They  are  extremely  hard-working,  pro- 
ductive individuals  who  employ  large  num- 
bers of  workers  throughout  the  Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton  area  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  feeling  betrayed  by  the  current  fi- 
nancial situation,  and  believe  that  they 
have  been  unfairly  singled-out  for  severe 
belt-tightening  while  other  segments  of  the 
economy— the  federal  government  in  partic- 
ular—benefit from  Inflation. 

This  meeting  emphasized  to  me  even  more 
than  before  the  negative  short-term  impact 
the  recent  Ped  move  to  raise  Interest  rates 
has  had  on  the  housing  industry.  I,  too,  am 
deeply  disturbed  that  certain  segment*  of 
our  economy  are  "slngled-out"  to  wage  the 
fight  against  inflation.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  Ped  policies  to  curb  Inflation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  discipline  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  can  only  lead  to  the 
further  destruction  of  income-producing 
segments  of  our  economy  rather  than  fight 
inflation  as  originally  intended.  Reduced 
revenues  to  the  Treasury  will  be  the  result 
as  will  larger  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  you  to  reevaluate 
current  Ped  policies  and  expedite  further 
actions  to  work  with  Congress  in  supporting 
federal  spending  limitations,  reductions  in 
the  tax  rates  to  enhance  productivity,  slow- 
ing of  monetary  growth  and  the  promotion 
of  measures  that  work  with  the  American 
economy,  not  against  it.  I  appreciate  your 
goals  and  share  them  with  you.  But  solo 
Fed  actions  as  currently  being  Implemented 
take  unfair  advantage  of  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy  to  the  detriment  of  all  of  us. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  careful 
consideration  of  this  plea  for  help  by  pro- 
viding more  positive  methods  to  avoid  the 
further  decline  of  this  vital  segment  of  our 
economy. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Don  RriTSR. 
Afember  of  Congress.9 
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Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 
•  Mrs.   SCHROEDER.   Mr.   Speaker, 
there  are  many  of  us  In  the  House 
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who  are  concerned  that  the  cuts  to  be 
proposed  by  the  administration  In  Its 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  will  re- 
ceive inadequate  legislative  attention. 

Fortunately,  however.  Senator  Wil- 
ixAM  Proxmibe  has  provided  us  with  a 
benchmark  against  which  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  can  be  Judged. 

The   article,   from   the   March    16. 
1980.  Washington  Post,  follows: 
The  Deeper  Proxmirk  BtmcET  Ax 
(By  William  Proxmire) 

The  "not  me"  game  is  going  full  steam 
since  Washington  suddenly  discovered  that 
we  have  to  slash  the  federal  budget,  and  it 
has  started  to  result  in  the  usual  nonsense. 

You  know  how  it  goes:  The  best  way  to 
force  efficiency  on  HEW  is  to  give  It  fewer 
ftmds.  while  the  best  way  to  do  the  same  for 
the  Pentagon  Is  to  give  it  more  money. 
(Oreat  logic.)  Or  If  you  reduce  spending  for 
my  program  now.  "It  will  only  cost  more  in 
the  long  run."  (Sure.)  Or  simply:  You  cant 
take  It  out  on  my  group,  (yes  we  can.) 

Indeed,  we  can  take  It  from  almost  every 
group,  working  on  that  ancient  principle  of 
economic  political  and  social  equltr  Misery 
loves  company.  This  is  eminently  dear  to 
me  after  23  years  of  frustration  over  execu- 
tive agency  budgets,  exasperation  at  Senate 
bearings  and  bewilderment  over  the  extent 
of  government  waste  documented  in  reports 
by  the  Congress  and  its  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  is  also  reinforced  by  an  excellent 
study  on  "Reducing  the  Federal  Budget"  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  cut 
the  budget  in  three  broad  ways.  First,  hit 
programs  which  are  not  Justified  under  any 
circumstances:  it  is  even  time  we  began 
thinking  about  eliminating  entirely  one  fed- 
eral agency  a  year,  which  would  not  be  as 
traumatic— or  even  as  noticeable— as  some 
might  Imagine.  Second,  there  are  the  mar- 
ginal programs  that  cannot  be  Justified 
during  this  time  of  rapid  inflation.  Finally, 
there  are  the  psinful  emergency  adjust- 
ments that  must  be  made  to  meet  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis. 

While  President  (Darter  has  moved  In  the 
right  direction,  his  call  for  $13  billion  in 
cuts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  needed.  It  cannot  conceiv- 
ably erase  a  federal  budget  deficit  now  pro- 
jected at  a  tninimiim  of  $30  bUllon  and 
likely  to  rise  to  at  least  $25  billion.  We  must 
cut  more  deeply. 

It  is  Impossible  to  list  all  of  the  thousands 
of  programs  that  could  reasonably  be 
trimmed.  But  while  we  await  the  president's 
specific  proposals  and  the  Interest  groups 
keep  howling  "not  me,"  consider  the  follow- 
ing cuts  In  outlays— forget  the  misleading 
"budgetary  authority"  numbers— for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

1.  Unjustified  Under  Any  Circumstances. 
Heading  this  list  Is  revenue  sharing.  We  are 
"sharing"  (meaning  gl\ing)  $6.8  billion  In 
revenue,  money  Washington  does  not  have, 
to  states  with  recent  budget  surpluses.  The 
states  end  up  spending  money  they  don't 
have  to  raise,  leading  to  federal  dollar  addic- 
tion. The  withdrawal  pains  will  be  severe 
but  necessary. 

Three  of  my  favorite  indefensible  govem- 
ment  expenses  go  for  traveL  consulting  and 
public  affairs.  We  will  spend  next  year 
almost  $9  billion  on  travel,  $2  billion  for 
consultants  and  $1  billion  to  support  20,000 
federal  public  information  and  communica- 
tions specialists.  We  even  hire  consultants 
who  travel  to  Washington  to  assist  in  public 
relations— a  remarkable  combination. 
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The  travel  and  omsulUng  budgeu  should 
be  reduced  by  $1  bOllon,  as  recommended  by 
Democratic  Sens.  James  Saaser  of  Tmnes- 
see  and  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  and  public 
affairs  could  be  cut  by  one-quarter,  saving 
$250  million.  Does  the  Pentagon  really  need 
1,300  public  affair,.  Specialists?  Does  HEW 
need  more  than  400?  Come  on. 

Our  waterways,  blgbways  and  airports  ob- 
viously are  essential  to  Interstate  commerce, 
but  why  shouldn't  the  users  pay  a  realistic 
price?  By  insisting  that  user  fees  reflect 
true  costs,  airport  and  waterways  revenues 
could  displace  $2  bilUon  In  federal  spending 
next  year.  In  addition.  Congress  should 
lower  the  highway  trust  fund  by  at  least  $1 
billion,  helping  to  conserve  not  only  money 
but  energy  as  welL 

How  many  Americans  would  vote  for  a 
program  with  no  sound  economic  justif  Ica- 
tlMi.  one  that  provides  a  huge  subsidy  to  a 
very  few  individuals,  otmtradicts  national 
agricultural  policy  and  aggravates  flood 
problems?  Many  of  our  water  resource  proj- 
ects, dams,  waterways,  canals  and  reclama- 
tion projects  do  Just  that 

There  are  at  least  52  questtonable  water 
projects,  such  as  the  Tenneaaee-Tomblgbee 
system  In  A'f>«*'"*  and  Missiasippi.  the  Rus- 
sell Dam  In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
the  Red  River  Waterway  In  Louisiana,  the 
StonewaU  Ja^scm  Dam  in  West  Virginia, 
the  Central  Arlzoaa  project  and  the  Bonne- 
vOle  unit  of  the  Utah  project  We  could  save 
at  least  $250  million  Immediately  by  cancel- 
ing them  aiMl  paying  tennlnation  costs.  Sim- 
ilarly, channelization  and  erosian  control 
programs  could  be  reduced  by  $94  million. 
Cbannelisatioo  Is  partkulariy  destrucUve  to 
wildlife  habltatf  and  is  based  on  obstdete 
water  control  concepts. 

Some  savings  can  be  made  with  simple 
steps.  Take  the  income-reporting  system  for 
public  assistance.  There  is  no  common  re- 
porting system  for  estimating  the  monthly 
income  figures  used  for  federal  paymenU 
under  the  Supplemental  Security  Inc<»ne  or 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
programs.  With  accurate  statistics,  we  could 
save  $325  million  next  fiscal  year  alone  and 
$1.9  billion  over  Ave  years.  This  would 
impose  no  burden  on  the  needy,  only  weed 
out  those  who  are  ineligible  for  assistance. 

In  three  areaa  the  administration  in  the 
past  has  proposed  substantial  savings,  but 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  go -along.  This  U 
the  year  Congress  must  change  its  mind 
about  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor, 
impact  aid  for  schools,  and  reform  of  the 
Blue  Collar  Wage  Board  pay  system.  If  Con- 
gress again  moves  forward  with  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder,  the  president  should  request 
a  recisi(m  of  these  funds,  saving  $220  mU- 
lion.  By  stopping  Clinch  River  and  paying  a 
termination  fee  pf  $150  million,  we  could 
still  save  $1.4  billion  over  five  years. 

Impact  aid  to  local  school  districts  with 
high  proportions  of  federal  employes  long 
has  been  controverslaL  Eliminating  the  $250 
million  annual  payment  would  cause  some 
hardships,  but  it  would  reflect  the  fact  that 
federal  employes  already  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  local  tax  base. 

Accepting  the  administration's  plan  for 
blue  collar  pay  comparability  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  save  $260  million.  If  Con- 
gress refuses  to  take  up  this  offer,  the  ad- 
ministration ahould  reduce  blue  collar  em- 
ployment by  a  f<twiif  amount  and  do  so 
every  year  until  the  changes  are  made. 

Finally,  there  are  two  government  agen- 
cies whose  Justiflcati(»i  for  existence  have 
simply  run  out  They  should  be  at  the  top 
of  the  elimlnate-an-agency-a-yearllst 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration has  failed  to  help  solve  the  na- 
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tion's  crime  p  oblem  or  to  improve  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  It  turn  merely 
become  a  budge  My  crutch  for  local  law  en- 
forcement authi  tritiea.  We  ilon't  really  need 
a  12  million  prjtotype  James  Bond  police 
patrol  car  with  digital  terminals,  head-up 
displays,  perlsope  rearvlew  mirror,  micro- 
computer mass  nemory.  tire  sensors  and  so 
on.  That  is  wlu  t  LEAA  gave  high  priority 
to. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  a 
more  difficult  case.  While  serving  some 
small  businessm  >n  well,  it  has  been  plagued 
with  questionab:  e  loans  and  outright  fraud. 
The  small  busii  essman  has  often  foiuid  it 
easier  to  obtain  credit  from  other  institu- 
Uons.  Eliminating  SBA  and  LEAA  would 
slash  spending  b  r  $1.4  billion. 

2.  Marginal  F  ograms.  We  must  also  cut 
back  programs  vhich  could  be  Justified,  in 
some  measure,  d  irlng  times  of  surplus  f  imd- 
ing  but  which  nc  v  must  be  set  aside.  That  is 
where  economy  I  eglns  to  hurt. 

Start  with  tb»  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Tralni  ig  Program.  By  cutting  se- 
lectively In  public  service  employment, 
youth  employme  nt  and  private  sector  pro- 
grams, CETA  oLtlays  could  be  reduced  by 
12  billion  next  fU  cal  year. 

Education  prorrams  cannot  be  exempt 
We  could  pare  f  tdenl  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary programs  by  $300  million,  vocational 
education  by  $10(  i  million,  basic  opportunity 
grants  for  collegi  students  by  $100  million. 
coUege  loans  bj  $200  million  and  other 
small  programs  by  $100  million.  Total 
saving:  $800  millii  in. 

It  is  also  time  i  or  retrenchment  in  health 
spending,  which  las  increased  dramatically 
in  recent  years.  A  artous  legislaUve  changes, 
including  Medici  re  and  Medicaid  reforms 
would  net  $270  aiUion;  delaying  the  new 
child  health  prof  ram  and  improvements  in 
Medicare  and  M>dicaid  for  a  year  would 
save  $560  million.  We  should  also  adopt  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  option  of 
charging  for  food  product  inspection,  which 
would  save  $310  i  ollllon.  At  the  various  ad- 
ministrative offlcis  of  our  national  health 
programs,  saving]  of  $450  million  could  be 
obtained  by  specilc  retrenchments. 

But  social  progr  uns  cannot  bear  the  brunt 
of  fighting  inflatli  in.  There  can  be  no  sacred 
cows  in  the  bud«et— and  that  includes  de- 
fense spending. 

The  Pentagon  i  hoiild  immediately  freeze 
all  civilian  hirinr.  With  991.000  civilians 
working  there,  we  can  afford  to  cut  back  by 
attrition.  A  9  perc  ent  attrition  in  man-years 
In  civilian  persom  el  would  save  $1.2  billion. 
Nearly  $36  billl  )n  in  major  defense  con- 
tracts are  awarde<  I  every  year  without  com- 
petition—73  perc«nt  of  the  total.  Govern- 
ment and  private  itudies  indicate  that  com- 
petition would  sa  re  10  to  25  percent  over 
"sole  source"  awards.  The  conservative  10 
percent  figure,  wi  h  half  the  saving  phased 
in  next  year,  wouli  I  net  $1.8  billion. 

Another  large  a  id  questionable  chunk  of 
Pentagon  spending  goes  for  "Independent 
Research  and  Derelopment"  These  lltUe- 
noticed  paymenU  hand  defense  contractors 
more  than  $1.4  bU  ion  a  year— with  litUe  ac- 
countability or  measurable  payoff  for  the 
defense  effort.  Tbt  y  should  be  cut  in  half. 

There  are  a  ni  mber  of  other  ways  to 
reduce  Pentagon  spending,  again  without 
any  bann  to  our  i  oilltary  capability:  Elimi- 
nate military  sen  uits  ($10  million):  moth- 
ball obaolete  Wor  d  War  II  Naval  Reserve 
dectroyei*  ($130  n  lilllon);  Improve  the  offi- 
cer-enlisted men  i  Mo  ($30  million);  cancel 
the  manned  penitratlng  bomber  studlea 
($50  million):  deli  y  the  Advanced  Attack 
Helicopter  and  8U  «TASS  ($420  million):  re- 
scind procuremen  of  the  CVN7I  nuclear 
*lreraft  carrier  frc  m  last  year  ($60  million, 
with  greater  savb  gi  in  succeeding  yean). 
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and  rescind  the  trouble-plagued  CAPTOR 
mine  program. 

To  this  list  I  would  add  a  more  controver- 
sial item— the  MX  missile.  We  are  concen- 
trating on  a  futile  deployment  system  and 
encouraging  a  similar  Soviet  scheme  that 
would  be  unverifiable  and  destructive  of 
future  arms  control  options.  We  could  up- 
grade our  seabased  deterrent  while  continu- 
ing to  exploit  cruise  missile  technology  in 
lieu  of  the  MX,  saving  $870  million  next 
year  and  tens  of  bllllona  later. 

Next,  foreign  aid.  The  polls  have  long  in- 
dicated that  this  is  the  most  unFiopuiar  fed- 
eral program.  We  cannot  be  shortsighted  in 
our  relations  abroad,  but  we  must  be  frugaL 
Next  year's  foreign  aid  spending  could  be 
cut  by  $1.5  billion  by  reducing  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency 
$500  million:  refugee  assistance  by  $66  mil- 
lion; general  administration  by  $64  million; 
international  organizations  and  conferences 
by  $48  million:  military  assistance  by  $150 
million;  the  Export-Import  Bank  by  $176 
million  and  the  multilateral  development 
banks  by  $300  million.  The  last  two  cuts  will 
create  angiiish  among  those  who  have  re- 
ceived informal  pledges  of  U.S.  support,  but 
they  must  realize  that  governments  can  and 
must  change  their  minds  when  new  econom- 
ic problems  arise. 

Memliers  of  Congress  often  work  to  pro- 
tect budgets  of  the  conunittees  they  head, 
but  since  economy  begins  at  home.  I  offer 
the  following  recommendations  for  agencies 
under  my  Jurisdiction  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  on 
HDD  and  Independent  Agencies. 

NASA  has  recently  submitted  a  proposed 
budget  cut  of  some  $760  million  to  OMB. 
The  administration  should  accept  this  and 
postpone  new  programs,  cut  back  on  over- 
head and  stretch  out  the  space  shuttle.  This 
would  be  one  of  the  deepest  cuts  in  any  gov- 
ernment agency. 

With  housing  money,  which  is  tied  to  past 
commitments,  it  is  difficult  but  not  impossi- 
ble to  make  substantial  inroads.  A  solid  cut 
in  staffing,  community  development  grants, 
operating  subsidies.  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants,  research,  and  comprehensive 
planning  grants  could  squeeze  out  savings  of 
$187  million.  And  if  we  held  the  National 
Science  Foundation  budget  to  last  year's 
level,  $100  million  more  would  float  free. 

"Countercyclical  aid"  is  a  much  improved 
form  of  fiscal  assistance  targeted  to  areas  of 
greatest  need.  But  the  $1  billion  in  planned 
spending  may  not  be  necessary  if  the  budget 
is  balanced  and  some  semblance  of  order  re- 
turns to  the  economy.  Furthermore,  a  pro- 
gram this  modest  probably  has  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  employment. 

If  Federal  Workman's  Compensation  and 
avil  Service  Disability  eligibility  require- 
ments were  tightened  and  abuses  eliminat- 
ed, we  would  save  $49  million.  And  hardly 
any  budget  has  grown  so  fast  as  that  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. Austerity  demands  that  spending 
for  these  cultural  activities  be  limited  to  last 
year's  level-having  $30  million. 

Congress  Itself  cannot  escape  the  budget 
scalpel.  Legislative  branch  appropriations 
should  be  cut  by  freezing  new  hiring,  elimi- 
nating frills  from  the  Hart  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng  and  restricting  growth  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  OAO. 

Wherever  possible,  committee  staffs 
should  be  cut.  I  have  returned  $350,000  to 
the  Treasury  over  the  past  three  years  from 
my  personal  staff  and  office  budget,  and  my 
Banking  Committee  staff  has  been  reduced 
6  percent  since  last  year.  We  get  along  fine. 
Just  as  other  staffs  could.  Every  congres- 
sional office  should  take  a  10  percent  cut  in 
office  expenditures  this  year. 
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The  same  holds  for  the  bloated  White 
House  staff.  Including  those  "on  detaQ" 
from  other  agencies.  If  the  president  does 
not  set  an  example,  his  budget-cutting  plea 
will  simply  lose  credibility. 

3.  Emergency  adjustments.  To  this  point, 
the  cutting  pains  have  sometimes  been 
acute,  but  they  are  within  tolerable  bounds. 
Two  more  diffictilt  decisions  could  be  made 
if  the  psychological  and  economic  pressures 
behind  our  Inflation  rate  are  to  be  curtaUed. 
They  are  emergency  measures— not  to  be 
taken  lightly  or  extended  over  too  long  a 
period— but  they  are  necessary. 

First,  a  federal  white-collar  pay  cap  could 
be  set  at  7.5  percent.  This  would  be  arbi- 
trary, stringent  and  basically  unfair;  federal 
workers  alone  cannot  fight  inflation.  If  the 
other  measures  recommended  here  were  ac- 
cepted, however,  the  pay  cap  would  be  logi- 
cal and  essential  to  holding  down  wage  in- 
flation. The  savings  would  be  $950  million. 

Second,  $800  million  could  be  saved  if  dual 
annual  cost-of-living  payments  for  federal 
retirees  were  limited  to  single  adjustments. 
This  would  put  federal  retirees  on  the  same 
basis  as  Social  Security  recipients. 

All  of  the  cuts  cited  here  cannot  be  added 
up  to  give  an  overall  total;  whUe  about  $33 
billion  in  reductions  are  included,  some  spill 
over  from  one  agency  to  another  and  others 
preclude  precise  analysis  of  the  total  eco- 
nomic effect.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that 
there  is  enough  room  to  balance  the  budget 
even  under  adverse  assumptions  and  still 
provide  for  a  tax  cut  later  in  the  year 
should  that  be  necessary.  A  balanced  budget 
would  also  have  the  side  effect  of  limiting 
interest  charges  on  the  deficit  by  about  $2.5 
billion. 

Yes,  there  will  be  pain,  and  all  of  us  in 
Congress  will  be  deluged  with  the  "not  me" 
howls  from  Interest  groups  and  constitu- 
ents. My  own  state  will  be  hurt,  for  some  ex- 
amples, by  cuts  in  revenue  sharing,  educa- 
tion and  health  spending  and  CETA  Jobs 
and  higher  airport  user  charges,  and  I  have 
already  heard,  loud  and  clear,  from  affected 
constituents.  But  we  have  to  cut  more— and 
we  cannot  rely  on  revenue-raising  taxes. 
Going  the  revenue  route  would  only  tell  the 
nation  that,  yes,  once  more,  the  president 
and  the  Congress  are  not  really  serious,  are 
trying  to  avoid  the  very  discipline  they  ask 
of  everybody  else,  are  playing  bookkeeping 
games  with  our  lives. 

Only  public  opinion  can  turn  this  govern- 
ment around.  Only  national  outrage  over 
mindless  spending  will  dent  the  rhinoceros 
hide  of  indifference  within  the  bureaucracy. 
Perhaps  we  are  close  to  that  point.* 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  EFFICIENT 
COURT 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIPOIUtU 
n»  THK  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSENTATTVES 


Tuesday.  March  18,  1930 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  municipal  court  of  the 
Glendale  Judicial  District  is  consid- 
ered by  the  auditors  of  Los  Angeles 
County  to  be  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient court  in  the  vast  county  system. 
It  is  the  only  court  in  the  system 
where  you  can  file  a  civil  action  and 
get  a  trial  date  within  2  weeks.  In  most 
districts,  the  delays  range  from  2 
mcMiths  to  2  years  or  more. 
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In  the  Glendale  court,  criminal  cases 
are  being  heard  within  statutory  time 
limits  when  the  participants  are  pre- 
pared. Again  this  is  a  most  imusual 
and  welcome  situation. 

Credit  for  this  laudable  efficiency  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  Alden  Bes- 
void,  an  employee  of  the  court  for  the 
past  32  years.  In  1970,  he  became  head 
and  chief  clerk  of  the  court. 

In  this  capacity,  his  steady  guidance, 
his  managerial  astuteness,  his  ability 
to  hire  capable  people  and  then  prop- 
erly train  them,  helped  Immeasurably 
In  creating  a  court  mechanism  which 
administers  sure  and  timely  Justice. 

As  a  man  and  as  an  administrator. 
he  has  always  been  admired.  Despite 
the  responsibilities  and  demands  of  his 
position,  he  always  took  the  time  to  be 
courteous  and  concerned  with  everyone 
associated  with  the  coui^. 

When  Alden  Besvold  walks  out  of 
the  courthouse  for  the  last  time  on 
March  28.  there  will  be  no  bands  play- 
ing but  this  in  no  way  diminishes  his 
accomplishments  as  a  public  servant; 
this  in  no  way  diminishes  our  grati- 
tude for  the  benefits  that  have  come 
to  us  because  of  his  extraordinary 
career. 

We  are  thankful  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  him  upon  his  re- 
tirement.* 


ILLUSORY  BUDGET  CUTS 


OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
euphoria  of  budget  cutting  which 
seems  to  be  engulfing  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress.  I  am  compelled  to 
raise  the  caution  that  not  all  proposals 
are  as  meets  the  eye.  We  all  are  aware 
that  budgets  are  susceptible  to  num- 
bers Juggling  and  this  President  ap- 
pears to  know  the  practice  very  well. 
An  analysis  in  t<xlay's  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out  that  for  all  of  the 
President's  recent  claims  of  balancing 
the  budget  by  cutting  spending,  he  is 
really  relying  on  rising  taxes  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Switching  spending 
between  1980  and  1981  fiscal  years  will 
leave  total  spending  in  the  2  years  tm- 
diminished,  but  rising  taxes  will  in- 
crease the  revenues  by  another  $16  bil- 
lion, to  a  total  increase  of  $92  billion.  I 
submit  the  analysis  for  examination 
by  my  colleagues  who  may  want  to 
consider  some  real  budget  cutting  to 
gain  control  of  our  runaway  inflation. 
One-Day  Budget  Cuts 

We  were  wrong  to  suggest  in  these  col- 
umns yesterday  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion would  take  back  its  budget  cuts  after 
the  Novemt>er  election.  It  has  taken  them 
back  already. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  a  healthy  measure 
of  skepticism,  but  we  were  taken  in  by  the 
administration's  propaganda  barrage  about 
cuts  of  $2  biUion  this  fiscal  year  and  $13  bU- 
lion  in  the  year  starting  on  October  1.  We 
failed  to  notice  that  in  releasing  its  new 
spending  totals  the  White  House  also  made 
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"revisions"  to  the  spending  estimates  it  of- 
fered back  in  January.  The  March  figures 
are  the  January  figures,  plus  revisions, 
minus  "cuts." 

The  sharp  pencils  were  out  along  Wall 
Street  yesterday,  and  Morgan  Stanley's  H. 
Erich  Heinemann  discovered  that  once  you 
offset  the  revisions  and  the  cuts  and  aggre- 
gate the  two  fiscal  years,  the  effect  on  ex- 
penditures of  the  new  crisis  budget  Is:  pre- 
cisely zero. 

In  one  of  Its  tables,  the  White  House  is 
perfectly  honest  about  this.  If  you  take  the 
mid-points  of  the  ranges  in  the  table,  and 
add  the  totals  for  the  two  fiscal  years.  It 
looks  like  this: 
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While  we  were  naive  in  not  spotting  Mr. 
Carter's  budget  cuts  as  an  even  bigger  fraud 
than  we  suspected,  we  were  right  in  identi- 
fying his  program  as  a  tax  increase.  Even 
here,  however,  we  underestimated.  The  rev- 
enue table  looks  like  this: 
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In  the  seven  weeks  between  the  two  budg- 
ets, the  government's  tax  take  went  up  $32.5 
billion  over  the  two  years.  The  Increase  in 
tax  revenues  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the 
next  soared  to  $92  billion  from  the  $76  bU- 
lion  already  predicted  In  January.  With  the 
large  tax  boosts  already  proposed  in  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Helbemann  calculates  that  you 
have  the  biggest  peace-time  tax  boost  in  his- 
tory; taxes  will  rise  from  20.5  percent  of 
GNP  in  calendar  1980  to  21.9  percent  in  cal- 
endar 1981. 

Thanks  to  these  gigantic  tax  Increases, 
you  can  say  the  budget  Is  In  balance,  pro- 
vided (1)  you  ignore  the  government's  off- 
budget  credit  acthitles,  see  below,  and  (2) 
you  can  persuade  yourself  there  won't  be 
any  more  spending  revisions  like  the  ones  In 
the  last  seven  weeks.* 


SLIGH  FAMILY  SHOWS  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  DOES  WORK 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  MarxA  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Individual  initiative,  perseverance, 
hard  work— qualities  that  America  and 
Americans  prize— have  made  our  free 
enterprise  economy  the  source  of  un- 
limited opportunity. 

Frequently  today  we  hear  that  the 
small  businessman  cannot  make  it 
While  it  is  without  doubt  true  that 
massive  government  interference 
makes  It  much  more  difficult  than  in 
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the  past  for  "the  little  guy"  to  clear 
the  hurdle  to  small  business  success,  it 
is  still  possible.  It  is  a  pleasure  when 
we  can  recognize  the  hard  work  and 
perseverance  of  individuals  who  have 
led  a  small  business  to  its  100th  anni- 
versary. 

The  Sligh  family,  and  the  fumittu'e 
business  which  they  founded  and  op- 
erate, and  which  is  now  located  in  Hol- 
land, Mich.,  in  the  Ninih  Congression- 
al District,  is  just  such  a  success  story. 
The  past  100  years,  the  wars,  depres- 
sions, and  recessions,  have  been  chal- 
lenges met  and  overcome  by  a  family 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the 
American  people  will  alwajrs  be  in  the 
market  for  a  fine  product  skillfully 
made.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Join 
with  all  the  citizens  of  Michigan's 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  the 
family  of  the  city  of  Holland,  and  the 
Sligh  family  in  marking  a  centenary 
that  heralds  the  qualities  on  which 
our  country  and  its  free  enterprise 
economy  were  founded.  I  recommend 
the  story  of  this  success,  from  the  Hol- 
land Sentinel  newspaper,  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
Fakilt-Owhed  Purhituuk  Compawt  Tnuis 

100  TODAT 

(By  Robert  Niedt) 

A  company  reaching  the  age  of  100  is  as 
admirable  an  accomplishment  as  it  is  rare. 

But  a  family-owned  furniture  company 
reaching  the  century  mark  is  unique,  espe- 
cially in  these  days  of  tight  money,  corpo- 
rate absorption  and  the  shift  of  furniture 
manufacturers  from  Michigan  to  North 
Carolina. 

Sligh  Furniture  Co.,  a  familiar  Holland 
landman  located  between  Ilth  and  12th 
Streets  on  Columbia  Avenue,  is  celebrating 
its  centennial  today. 

At  the  helm  of  this  company  as  it  starts 
on  its  second  century  are  men  who  cany  the 
name  of  its  founder— Sligh. 

And  that  name  is  not  only  familiar  In 
West  Michigan,  but  the  world  as  welL 

"We  are  unique  in  oiir  Industry,"  said 
Rol>ert  Sligh.  51,  president  of  Sligh  Furni- 
ture and  grandson  of  the  founder,  Charles 
Sligh.  "We're  100  years  old  and  managed  by 
the  same  family.  That  combination  makes 
us  unique— and  we're  proud  of  it." 

Reading  Sligh  Furniture's  history  is 
almost  a  study  In  the  furniture  Industry 
itself.  Throughout  the  years,  the  company 
has  branched  out  into  different  ventures 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Sllghs. 

The  company's  main  products  today  are 
medium  to  high  priced  home,  home  office 
and  office  desks  and  "executive  suites." 
Floor  and  mantle  clocks,  which  account  for 
roughly  half  of  the  company's  productivity. 
have  been  manufactured  by  Sligh  since  it 
purchased  Trend  Clocks  of  Zeeland  in  1968. 

At  one  point  in  Sligh 's  history,  the  compa- 
ny was  the  largest  manufacturer  of  bed- 
room furniture  in  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  days 
when  that  city  was  the  pinnacle  of  furniture 
manuf  act  uring. 

BSGnmiHCS 

Charles  R.  Sligh  began  In  the  furniture  In- 
dustry In  1874  as  a  finisher  with  Berkey  and 
Gay  Co..  then  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
furniture  In  Grand  Rapids.  He  later  became 
a  traveling  salesman  primarily  in  the  south- 
west, often  traveling  by  stagecoach  through 
Texas. 

This  training  somehow  convinced  him  to 
start  up  his  own  business,  as  the  fledgling 
Grand  Rapids  Industry  was  beginning  to 
become  known  for  its  well-made  furniture. 
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pally  Sllgh's  half-sisters  and  their  hus- 
bands—decided to  liquidate  Sllgh's  assets.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  Oreat  Depression, 
money  was  tight 

The  Sllgh  Pumiture  Co.  building  in 
Orand  Rapids  was  closed  after  liquidation, 
and  some  historians  have  said  this  marked 
the  end  of  the  era  of  mass  production  of 
case  goods  furniture  in  Orand  Rapids. 
Other  large  manufacturers  also  closed  their 
Orand  Rapids  plants. 
But  it  was  not  the  end  of  Sligh  Furniture. 

OH  TO  aoixAiis 
Charles  R.  Sllgh,  Jr..  26  years  old  at  the 
time,  like  his  father,  was  not  about  to  see 
the  end.  He  decided  the  company  could  con- 
tinue manufacturing,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  next  year,  the  younger  Sllgh  acquired 
some  of  the  assets  of  the  former  company, 
took  on  O.  W.  Lowry  as  a  partner  and  a  pro- 
duction man  (he  had  been  with  the  old  com- 
pany), and  started  the  Charles  R.  Sligh  Co. 
This  time,  the  move  was  to  Holland  where 
the  two  men  bought  the  old  Thompson 
Manufacturing  Co.  factory,  reportedly  for  a 
"modest  siun"  because  of  the  depth  of  the 
Depression. 

By  October  1933.  production  started  and 
45  employees  were  working  in  the  plant,  five 
more  than  when  Sligh  Pumiture  Co.  started 
53  years  before. 

Thanks  to  a  good  contract  with  the  R.  H. 
Macy  Co.  of  New  YoA— a  client  of  the 
former  company— Sligh  was  able  to  begin 
getting  back  on  Its  feet. 

The  tiuning  point  in  the  manufacturing 
history  of  the  newly  formed  company  prob- 
ably came  with  the  introduction  of  the 
"knee-hole  desk"  in  those  early  years  fol- 
lowing its  re-blrth. 

Originally  started  as  a  product  to  keep 
cash  flow  going,  the  desk  tumed  into  some- 
thing bigger  than  the  company  probably 
had  anticipated. 

In  the  beginning,  the  desk  did  not  carry 
the  Sllgh  name,  but  rather  was  manufac- 
tured under  the  name  of  the  former  owner 
of  the  plant— Thompson. 

Sligh  wanted  to  keep  its  reputation  as  a 
manufacturer  of  "high  quality"  furniture. 
Manufacturing  an  inexpensive  desk  didn't 
Jibe  with  that  image,  the  company  felt 

However,  the  Thompson  desk  proved  a  big 
hit,  prompting  further  lines  and  designs 
bearing  the  Sllgh  name. 

By  1935.  the  entire  plant  was  producing 
desks,  a  turnaround  for  the  company  from 
its  previous  manufacturing  of  mainly  bed- 
room suites. 

A  mini-depression  In  the  furniture  indus- 
try threatened  the  company  in  1937,  but  it 
regained  Its  composure  so  that  by  1940,  a 
Zeeland  plant  was  bought  and  It  bore  the 
name  of  the  SUgh-Lowry  Pumiture  Co. 

Like  his  father,  Charles  Sllgh  Jr.  reacted 
to  war  years.  During  World  War  II,  he 
formed  Holland  Industries,  an  association  of 
Hol^nd-area  manufacturers  set  up  to  manu- 
facture products  not  normally  produced. 
Shell  boxes,  gunner  seats,  cargo  sleds,  cargo 
trailer  bodies,  nurses'  dressers,  filing  cabi- 
nets, parts  for  gliders  and  other  items  were 
made. 

Holland  Industries  then  got  priority 
lumber  supplies,  but  to  supplement  this. 
Sllgh  bought  timber  acreage  northeast  of 
Holland. 

AITERTaX  WAX 

Prosperity  again  became  the  watchword 
of  the  Sligh  company  following  the  war. 

Orand  Rapids  saw  the  Sligh  name  once 
more  when  the  Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co.  was 
bought,  and  case  goods  were  again  added  to 
the  Sllgh  line. 

Suites  were  again  offered,  different  kinds 
of  furniture  was  made,  including  tables  and 
chairs,  dressers  and  bed  frames.  Sligh  stayed 
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in  the  case  goods  business  until  1957  when 
the  Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co.  was  sold  to 
Balier  Furniture  Co. 

Contract  furniture  was  offered,  and  Sligh 
became  a  familiar  sight  in  college  dormi- 
tories, at  Michigan  SUte  University,  Hope 
College,  Alma,  Aquinas.  Central  Michigan 
University  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
to  name  a  few.  Hotels,  motels  and  nun,lng 
homes  also  picked  up  the  Sllgh  lines  until 
the  company  ceased  making  contract  fumI- 
ture. 

During  these  prosperous  years.  Sllgh  Jr. 
was  active  in  furniture  manufacturing  orga- 
nizations, like  his  father.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  1948,  after  years  of  serv- 
ing with  other  organizations. 

In  1952,  Sllgh  served  as  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  organization  and  moved  to  New  York 
and  served  in  that  position  for  five  years, 
rubbing  elbows  with  labor  leaders  and  politi- 
cians in  debates  on  national  television. 

While  SUgh  was  in  New  York.  O.  W. 
Lowry  became  president  of  Sligh  Furniture 
In  1957. 

Changes  came  to  Sllgh  Pumiture  in  the 
1960s  as  well.  The  Sligh  desk  line  remained 
strong.  Trend  Clocks  of  Zeeland  was  bought 
in  1968.  A  reorganization  that  same  year 
when  the  company  bought  the  stock  of  O. 
W.  Lowry  brought  back  from  1933  the  old 
name  of  Sllgh  Pumiture  Co. 

The  reorganization  meant  Sllgh  was  com- 
pletely In  the  hands  of  Charles  Sllgh  Jr., 
and  stock  eventually  fUtered  into  the  hands 
of  more  members  of  the  Sllgh  family. 

100  TEARS  LATER 

Today  the  company  is  still  family-owned, 
with  no  outside  stockholders. 

The  grandsons  of  the  company's 
founder-Charles  III,  Richard  and  Robert- 
are  active  in  the  firm  today,  as  is  Charles 
Sligh  Jr.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

Sllgh  Furniture's  main  product  line  Is 
desks,  but  bookcases  and  other  office  ap- 
pointments to  complement  the  line  are  also 
offered.  A  wide  assortment  of  clocks  through 
the  Trend  line  are  offered,  with  West  Ger- 
man movements  embodied  in  the  Zeeland- 
Holland  made  casings. 

Unlike  years  before,  the  company  Is  seek- 
ing to  consolidate  Its  plants,  according  to 
Robert  Sligh,  and  the  purchase  of  property 
in  the  Holland  Industrial  Park  In  1973  is 
seeing  that  dream  take  shape. 

Eventually  the  11th  Street  plant  wlU  be 
abandoned,  as  will  a  warehouse  the  compa- 
ny maintains  near  Lake  Macatawa. 

"We  really  want  to  consolidate  our  Hol- 
land faculties."  Sllgh  explained.  "It  makes 
the  process  smoother  and  easier.  We'U  keep 
ova  Zeeland  location,  with  Trend  Clocks  and 
the  furniture  plant." 

Oroundbreaklng  is  scheduled  for  later  this 
year  for  an  addition  which  wiU  bring  the 
company's  operating  space  In  the  industrial 
park  to  220.000-square-feet.  SUgh  said  the 
addition  may  possibly  mean  about  30  new 
employees  added  to  the  240  people  working 
in  the  company  (outside  of  sales). 

The  company  maintains  showrooms  in 
such  cities  as  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis, 
Chicago,  DaUas,  Los  Angeles  and  High 
Point  N.C. 

Pumiture  Is  still  made  by  craftsmen  using 
modem  machinery  which  doesn't  look  much 
different  from  days  gone  by.  A  walk 
through  the  plant  shows  the  workers  still 
fussing  over  detaU.  gold  Inlay  or  fine  fin- 
ishes. 

The  desks  and  clocks— hand  finished  and 
hand  painted— are  not  inexpensive.  A  clock 
offered  by  SUgh  to  commemorate  its  100th 
birthday  (only  1,880  wlU  be  made)  Is  carry- 
ing a  retaU  price  tag  of  about  $5,400  for  the 
limited  edition  piece. 
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"It's  representative  of  Just  about  the 
finest  we  can  make."  said  SUgh.  "The  ve- 
neers, mahogany  and  Inlays  are  all  well- 
made." 

With  money  so  tight  these  days,  how  dan 
a  company  go  on  making  expensive  Items? 
Does  the  consiuner  stiU  want  expensive  fur^ 
nishlngs? 

"Yes,  more  than  ever,"  said  Sligh.  "Our 
business  right  now  Is  stronger  than  ever. 
Last  month  was  a  record  January  for  us. 
and  this  is  a  record  February  as  far  as 
orders  go. 

"I  think  people  are  watching  their  money. 
They're  not  going  to  spend  It  on  ■omethins 
obsolete,  out  of  style,  or  which  will  wear  out 
in  five  years.  They  want  something  they  can 
pass  on  to  their  chUdren.  an  investment  al- 
though they  may  pay  a  Uttle  nu>re  now. 
That's  why  the  manufacturers  of  quality 
furniture  are  so  busy." 

The  Sllgh  famUy  made  the  decision  to 
stay  in  BoUand  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
manufacturers  were  moving  south  to  more 
timber  and  cheaper  labor.  The  decision  of 
the  Sligh  famUy  remains  intact  today. 

"Primarily,  we  made  the  decision  to  stay 
here  because  we  like  the  area,"  said  Sllgh. 
"And  this  part  of  Michigan  still  Is  respected 
for  its  fine  furniture." 

With  aU  three  of  (Carles  Sllgh's  grand- 
sons involved  with  the  famUy  firm,  wiU  this 
mean  the  great-grandchUdren  will  be  as 
well? 

"It's  reaUy  too  early  to  determine  If  toy 
of  them  WiU  come  Into  the  business.**  aald 
SUgh. 

But  if  his  feelings  about  the  business 
transmit  to  his  chUdren  and  nieces  and 
nephews,  they  Just  may  continue  the  tradi- 
tion. 

"I  guess  I'm  like  aU  the  employees  here," 
said  Sligh.  "You  can  actually  see  and  feel 
the  product  from  start  to  finish  .  .  .  mold 
it  .  .  .  and  you  get  a  sense  of  pride  seUlng  it 
That's  job  satisfaction.* 


MORE  BUDGETARY  PLIM- 
FLAMMERY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ality has  finally  caught  up  with  the 
.  budget  manipulators  at  the  White 
House.  In  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  it  was  reported  that  because  of 
the  Carter  administration's  games- 
manship with  budget  figures  we  now 
have  only  half  of  our  frontline  aircraft 
able  to  fly.  Through  holding  procure- 
ment of  spare  parts  at  constant  levels, 
but  increasing  procurement  of  airatift 
we  have  run  out  of  spare  parts  for  the 
top  planes  in  our  Air  Force,  causing 
the  grounding  of  47  percent  of  both 
the  F-15  Eagle  and  the  F-14  Tomcat 
The  remaining  planes  are  also  in  Jeop- 
ardy as  cannlbalization  of  combat- 
ready  planes  continues  to  take  place  to 
keep  a  dwindling  number  of  aircraft 
airborne. 

This  Chamber  Is  indebted  to  my  col- 
league from  Alabama,  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  revealed  these  startling  figures. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  there  are 
reports  that  elaborate  accounting 
measiu-es  are  taking  place  to  stretch 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  and  to 
make  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  for 
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defense  look  like  the  increase  Carter 
has  pledged.  Through  cost  accounting 
the  extra  fuel  bill  for  the  battle 
groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  for 
the  overall  increase  in  fuel  prices  will 
be  put  off  so  it  can  be  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  This  wUl  add 
many  billions  to  the  fiscal  1981  de- 
fense budget  when  it  should  really  be 
accounted  for  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

Another  trick  that  i»  being  used  to 
mask  reality  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  has  been  to  fall  back  to  the  3 
percent  a  year  increase  in  defense 
agreed  to  by  our  NATO  allies  and  to 
abandon  the  5.4  percent  touted  by  the 
Pentagon  to  win  votes  for  SALT  n.  It 
is  possible  that  even  the  3-percent  in- 
crease may  be  energy  related.  This  will 
leave  the  United  States  even  further 
liehind  in  its  ability  to  nm.in»nin  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  in  the  world. 

In  domestic  programs  the  budget  is 
also  being  laundered.  There  are  al- 
ready indications  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  gone  ahead  in  ex- 
panding eligibility  for  food  stamps  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  sustain  the  expanded 
food  stamp  rolls  through  Uiis  calendar 
year.  The  result  will  be  a  food  stamp 
bill  coming  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
with  all  sorts  of  rhetoric  about  how 
the  poor  and  the  aged  wiU  starve  if  we 
do  not  pass  a  new  funding  bilL  In  re- 
ality the  USDA  will  have  lumped  in 
the  new  recipients  with  the  older  ones 
so  when  they  come  before  us  they  can 
say: 

It  will  be  too  difficult  and  costly  to  oper- 
ate the  two  groups  so  why  not  spend  the  ad- 
ditional money  so  no  one  goes  hungry. 

It  is  a  good  gimmick.  Unfortunately 
for  the  already  overbbrdened  taxpayer 
this  method  of  busting  the  budget 
works  every  time. 

The  ultimate  deception  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  is  going  to  be  how 
programs  will  expand  beyond  current 
levels  of  service— over  Inflationary  in- 
crease—but will  be  presented  to  the 
House  as  increases  reflective  of  infla- 
tion. The  only  inflation  these  pro- 
grams will  reflect  are  the  grandiose  de* 
signs  of  the  social  engineers  and  bu- 
reaucrats right  here  in  Washington. 
D.C.  For  fiscal  year  1981  over  $34.6  bU- 
lion  in  new  spending  above  inflation 
has  been  included.  None  of  these  dol- 
lars have  been  mandated  by  this  Con- 
gress, but  if  we  do  not  act  against  this 
money,  extra  bureaucrats,  new  execu- 
tive desks,  extra  trips,  and  bieger  spe- 
cial Interest  grants  will  become  part  of 
the  overhead  of  Government  If  these 
fimds  get  past  us  they  will  find  instant 
tenure  as  part  of  the  massive  bimdle 
of  money  known  as  last  year's  expend- 
iture. 

Every  year  the  budget  gets  bigger 
and  bigger.  The  burdens  on  the  tax- 
payers and  on  the  capital  markets 
have  reached  the  i>oint  where  the 
entire  system  of  incentives  in  this 
Nation  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  The 
Congress  must  cast  aside  the  rhetoric 
of  Mr.  Carter,  and  the  games  his  staff 
wants  to  play,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  complete  and  open  assess- 
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ment  of  the  cturent  state  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  Nation  and  the  budget 
that  funds  that  role.  We  must  review 
the  use  of  outside  ccmsultants  that 
mask  employee  ceilings.  We  must  look 
at  the  end  of  the  budget  year  buying 
q>rees  agencies  embark  on  to  under- 
score their  demands  for  more  funds 
the  next  year.  We  must  end  budget 
creep  through  the  laundering  of  cur- 
rent services  figures.  We  must  not 
aUow  ourselves  to  be  taken  in  by 
imaginative  accoimting  measures  de- 
signed to  mold  budgetary  outrages 
into  sellable  form.  Most  of  all  we  must 
aU  commit  ourselves  to  serving  this 
Nation  by  instituting  the  kind  of  over- 
sight and  the  kind  of  courage  that  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  the  budget  badt  to 
some  sane  limits  and  balance  it  with 
nonburdensome  revenue  levels. 

The  voters  demanded  the  Congress 
act  on  these  matters  in  the  elections 
of  1978.  They  will  be  demanding  s<Mne 
substantive  results  in  the  elections  of 
1980.  America  has  awakened  to  its 
plight  and  it  knows  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  the  cornerstone  of  its  pres- 
ent economic  decline.  We  have  a 
choice  and  a  great  opportunity.  Let  us 
not  let  it  pass.* 


IN  THE  HIGHEST  TRADITIONS 
OF  THE  X3J&.  NAVAL  SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

orcAunHniA 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  or  BEFRESDrTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "In 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  TJJS. 
Naval  Service."  Those  are  proud 
words.  They  well  match  the  words. 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is 
ours,"  tised  on  Lake  Erie  by  Oliver 
Hazzard  Perry,  for  whom  this  class  of 
ship  is  named. 

"In  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Service"  are  words  often 
used  to  mai^  the  kind  of  craftsman- 
ship for  which  the  Todd  Shipyards  are 
famous. 

These  words,  "In  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Naval  Service," 
appear  also  whenever  the  Navy  Cross 
is  awarded.  As  often  as  not.  the  Navy 
Cross  is  earned  only  posthumously.  It 
represents  the  very  highest  standard 
of  excellence  an  American  marine  or 
navyman  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  Few 
hope  to  win  the  Navy  Cross  and  sur- 
vive. 

Thus,  when  an  individual  has  earned 
five  Navy  Crosses,  the  only  man  in  205 
years  of  the  iUustrious  history  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  have  done  so.  it  is 
well  that  we  of  the  UJS.  Naval  Service 
pause  a  moment  in  respect  and  awe. 
and  that  we  also  soberly  note  the  obIi> 
gatlon  of  all  of  us  to  see  that  these 
highest  traditions  are  carried  on.  not 
Just  on  this  ship  which  bears  his 
name,  but  in  the  service  each  of  us  can 
render  to  our  Nation  in  a  very  perOoiu 
and  challenging  time. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  restore  the  prin- 
ciple that  service  to  the  Nation  is  a 
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There  is  a  young  man  today  who 
well  understands  the  importance  of 
these  traditions  and  the  legacy  of  his- 
tory. He  has  carried  on;  his  quiet  cour- 
age furnishes  as  great  an  example  to 
living  and  future  marines  as  does  the 
record  of  his  father.  If  Chesty  Puller 
were  here  with  us  on  this  golden  Cali- 
fornia morning.  I  suspect  he  would 
take  this  rostrum  and  say  that  his  son 
has  given  the  greater  service  and  made 
the  greater  sacrifice.  Chesty  would  not 
Just  ask,  he  would  probably  order  that 
this  ship  be  christened  the  Lewia  B. 
Puller,  Jr. 

At  Arlington,  next  to  the  monument 
at  the  grave  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
there  is  a  simple  cross  marking  the 
grave  of  hi»  brother.  Robert  Kennedy. 
There  may  soon  be  alongside  an  even 
smaller  marker  for  the  grave  of  an 
equally  great  American,  their  friend. 
Allard  Lowenstein.  who  was  killed  last 
evening. 

I  would  hope.  Commander  Martin, 
that  wherever  on  this  ship  there  is 
maintained  the  record  of  Lewis  B. 
Puller  and  his  five  Navy  Crosses  from 
Nicaragua.  Guadalcanal,  Cape  Glou- 
cester and  commanding  the  1st  Marine 
Regiment,  Korea,  there  will  be  along- 
side a  small  mention  of  Lt.  Lewis  B. 
Puller.  Jr..  Silver  Star.  Purple  Heart, 
1st  Marine  Regiment  Vietnam. 

His  father  would  want  it  so.  In  peace 
and  war.  both  have  met  the  ultimate 
test:  "The  highest  traditions  of  the 
VS.  Naval  Service." 

There  are  none  higher.^ 
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THE  CARTER  "SHELL  GAME" 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYIMMS 

orn>AHO 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  or  HEPRXSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
editorial  page  of  today's  WaU  Street 
Journal,  the  austere  budget  recently 
submitted  by  President  Carter  was 
caref  uUy  examined. 

As  the  article  explains,  by  simply 
Juggling  the  boolu  and  increasing 
taxes,  the  net  effect  on  expenditures  is 
zero.  It  seems  that  while  the  adminis- 
tration preached  austerity,  it  was  actu- 
ally proposing  a  continuation  of  the 
"tax  and  spend"  philosophy  that  has 
plagued  our  economy. 

Since  the  administration  has  been  so 
recalcitrant  in  seriously  recognizing 
the  problems  in  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my, It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  take  affirmative  action 
with  regard  to  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

The  following  is  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  explains  in  detail  the  new 
Carter  budget: 

Ous-Dat  BrnwET  Cirrs 

We  were  wrong  to  suggest  In  these  col- 
umns yesterday  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion would  take  back  its  budget  cuts  after 
the  November  election.  It  luu  taken  them 
back  already. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  a  healthy  measure 
of  skepticism,  but  we  were  taken  in  by  the 


administration's  propaganda  barrage  about 
cuts  of  13  billion  this  fiscal  year  and  $13  bO- 
lion  in  the  year  starting  in  October  1.  We 
failed  to  notice  that  in  releasing  its  new 
spending  totals  the  White  House  also  made 
"revisions"  to  the  spending  estimates  it  of- 
fered back  in  January.  The  March  figures 
are  the  January  figures,  plus  revisions, 
minus  "cuts." 

The  stiarp  pencils  were  out  along  Wall 
Street  yesterday,  and  Morgan  Stanley's  H. 
Erich  Heinemann  discovered  that  once  you 
offset  the  revisions  and  the  cuts  and  aggre- 
gate the  two  fiscal  years,  the  effect  on  ex- 
penditures of  the  new  crisis  budget  is:  pre- 
cisely zero. 

In  one  of  its  tables,  the  White  House  is 
perfectly  honest  about  this.  If  you  take  the 
mid-points  of  the  ranges  in  the  table,  and 
add  the  totals  for  the  two  fiscal  yeare,  it 
looks  like  this: 
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While  we  were  naive  in  not  spotting  Mr. 
Carter's  budget  cuts  as  an  even  bigger  fraud 
than  we  suspected,  we  were  right  in  identi- 
fying tils  program  as  a  tax  increase.  Even 
here,  however,  we  underestimated.  The  rev- 
enue table  looks  like  this: 
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In  the  seven  weeks  between  the  two  budg- 
ets, the  government's  tax  take  went  up  $32.5 
biUion  over  the  two  years.  The  increase  in 
tax  revenues  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the 
next  soared  to  192  billion  from  the  $76  bil- 
lion already  predicted  in  January.  With  th« 
large  tax  tMost  already  proposed  in  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Heinemaim  calculates  that  you 
have  the  biggest  peace-time  tax  boost  in  his- 
tory; taxes  will  rise  from  20.5%  of  ONP  in 
calendar  1980  to  21.9%  in  calendar  1981. 

Thanks  to  these  gigantic  tax  increases, 
you  can  say  the  budget  is  in  balance,  pro- 
vided (1)  you  ignore  the  government's  off- 
budget  credit  activities,  see  below,  and  (2) 
you  can  persuade  yourself  there  won't  be 
any  more  spending  revisions  lilie  the  ones  in 
the  last  seven  weeks.* 


NOT  SHIPSHAPE? 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  Iran  has  caused  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  readiness  of  our 
military  forces  to  meet  a  crisis  involv- 
ing limited  military  operations.  The 
challenge  of  correcting  these  readiness 
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problems  must  be  shared  by  both  con- 
gressional and  military  planners.  The 
solutions  must  be  derived  from  a  coop- 
erative effort  on  the  part  of  these  two 
groups.  We  should  be  open  to  all  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  orgin  and  depth  of 
the  problem. 

Jack  Anderson  has  some  good  obser- 
vations on  this  issue.  The  article,  from 
the  March  16.  1980,  Washington  Post, 
follows: 

NoTSmrsBAPB 

Aside  from  an  Olympic  boycott  and  some 
Olytnpian  rhetoric,  Jimmy  Carter's  chief  re- 
sponse to  the  turmoU  in  the  Mideast  has 
been  to  deploy  a  2l4hlp  naval  task  force  to 
the  Arabian  Sea. 

At  first  glance,  that  would  appear  to  be  a 
formidable  deterrent  to  any  further  Soviet 
aggression  or  Iranian  irresponsibility.  A 
closer  examination,  however,  reveals  some 
serious  deficiencies  behind  this  display:  the 
ships  are  beset  with  manpower  and  equip- 
ment shortages  that  could  impair  their 
combat  ability. 

The  Navy's  problems,  so  starkly  illustrat- 
ed in  the  Arabian  Sea  fleet,  are  not  new. 
Here  are  some  critical  shortcomings: 

The  Navy's  overall  shortage  of  some 
20,000  mechanics  and  technicians  has  forced 
70-hour  work  weeks  on  some  key  personnel 
in  the  Arabian  Sea  task  force.  Their  morale 
Is  hardly  improved  by  the  knowledge  they 
could  be  working  half  as  hard  and  mairiny 
twice  as  much  money  if  they  were  civilians. 

The  flotilla  could  be  put  together  only  by 
stripping  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific 
fleets,  leaving  them  at  dangerously  low 
levels  of  capability.  The  Navy  has  been  com- 
pelled to  keep  many  of  its  vessels,  like  the 
aircraft  carrier  Kitty  Kawk,  on  sea  duty  far 
beyond  the  rotation  schedule,  further  ag- 
gravating already  severe  morale  problems. 

Classified  reports  disclose  equipment 
shortages  In  the  special  task  force  of  every- 
thing from  spare  parts  to  missiles.  One 
secret  study  warns  that  the  F14s  on  our  car- 
riers would  have  to  go  Into  combat  without 
full  loads  of  missUes.  Meanwhile,  at  Navy 
facilities  throughout  the  world,  mechanics 
are  cannihaltr.lng  warplanes  to  build  up 
spare-parts  inventories. 

The  shortage  of  ships  has  existed  since 
the  Nixon-Ford  years,  when  tlie  Navy  re- 
tired nearly  half  its  existing  fleet  The  ad- 
mirals' hopes  for  replacement  warships  were 
scuttled  by  budgetary  restrictions.  The  de- 
cline continued  under  Carter,  and  the  Navy 
now  baa  Just  631  ships. 

What  makes  matters  worse  is  tliat  the 
Navy's  importance  has  increased  during  the 
very  period  when  its  strength  has  declined.  A 
recent  Brookings  Institution  study  found 
that  the  Navy  was  called  upon  in  177  of  tlw 
215  occasions  on  which  the  United  States 
used  military  force  between  1948  and  1975. 
"There's  notlilng  going  on  in  the  world 
right  now  that  indicates  we  need  less  of  the 
Navy."  a  Pentagon  source  told  my  assorlate 
Peter  Grant  Indeed,  the  recent  events  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan— and  Carter's  chosen 
response— illustrate  dramatically  the  need 
to  keep  the  Navy  in  combat  readiness. 

The  Navy's  problems  cannot  be  laid  en- 
tirely to  budget-cutters  In  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  In  fact  the  Navy  historically 
■hares  the  pirate's  share  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment aroroprlatlons.  Much  of  the  pn^em 
is  seU-lnduced.  a  result  of  the  admiimls'  ob- 
session with  an  aggressive,  "goget-'em" 
strategy  for  carrying  an  all-out  global  eon- 
fUct  to  the  shores  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  plans  for  World  War  m  have  neglect- 
ed the  kind  of  limited  military  operaUons 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  called  upon 
towage. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  hearing  after  hearing.  Adm.  Thomas 
Hayward.  the  chief  of  naval  operations,  has 
prodabned  that  the  Navy  must  "take  the 
battle  to  the  enemy"  and  destroy  the  Soviet 
fleet  But  this  strategy  would  bring  an  all- 
out  reqxmse  from  Soviet  air,  surface  and 
submarine  forces. 

To  counter  this,  the  admirals  have  used 
their  money  to  buy  blue  chips— the  most  ex- 
pensive, technologically  sophisticated  ships 
they  can  build.  A  modem  destroyer  is  the 
size  of  a  Wortd  War  II  cnilaer.  while  the 
new  Aegis  air-defense  cnilser-^ntended  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  waters  has  a 
price  tag  of  $820  mUlioo.  For  that  money, 
the  Navy  could  buy  four  gulded-^iisslle  frig- 
ates, with  less  sophisticated  gadgetry  but 
more  firepower. 

The  Navy's  single-minded  pursuit  of  higli- 
technology  hardware  at  ruinous  expense 
has  drawn  much  criticism  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Pentagon.  Studies  by  the 
Oongressional  Budget  Office  have  shot 
down  the  admirals'  Insistence  that  they 
must  attack  the  Soviet  fleet  to  protect 
world  slilm>lng  lanes. 

To  fl^t  the  kind  of  war  the  ■i<«ii*«if 
foresee,  and  also  have  the  quantity  of  shUis 
that  could  respood  to  leas  than  total-war  sit- 
uations, would  be  financially  Invosslble, 
Pentagon  soiunes  say.  President  Carter's 
1981  budget  encourages  the  ■'<"'''«'t  in 
their  quest  for  expensive  quality. 

MeanwhUe.  the  Soviet  navy  Is  expanding 
In  Just  the  direction  that  will  give  them  the 
edge  in  the  limited  confrontations  that  are 
the  likely  battlegrounds  of  the  next  few  dec- 
ades.* 


CAKE.  8AKHAROV.  AND  THE 
KGB 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OrCALXrOKHU 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESXNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  refreshes  my 
faith  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Altogether  too  many  people 
take  for  granted  our  f h^  amendment 
rights.  Indeed,  these  are  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  which  make  our  Re- 
public great.  The  enjoyment  of  these 
rights  carries  a  solemn  obligation  to 
protect  and  preserve  these  privileges 
for  future  generations. 

The  article  concerns  the  Soviet 
Union's  treatment  of  dissidents,  and 
magnifies  the  deplorable  dangers  pre- 
sented by  communism.  Not  only  are 
these  dissidents  exiled  from  the  main- 
stream of  Russian  society  so  as  to  con- 
tain their  imaooeptable  views,  but  out- 
side contact  with,  friends  is  impeded 
and  often  denied.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  a 
remarkable  man  with  courage  to  speak 
his  mind  freely  in  the  face  of  a  repres- 
sive government— a  government  which 
expressly  denies  what  is  for  ui  an  in- 
alienable right:  Freedom  of  speech.  It 
is  hard  for  Americans  to  visualize  life, 
or  rather  existence,  under  a  totalitar- 
ian regime.  A  sterile  life  with  disre- 
gard for  individuality  and  personal 
preference  is  entirely  antithetical  to 
our  constitutional  government  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  are  blessed 
with  the  guarantees  of  individual  11b- 
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erty  established  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. To  protect  our  open  society,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  remain  aware  of 
the  attitudes  and  intentions  of  the 
Communist  mentality.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  is  repressive  in  Its  dealings  with 
its  own  citizens,  how  can  one  expect 
anything  different  in  Soviet  conduct 
\n  dealing  with  the  United  States  and 
with  its  neighboring  nations? 

The  article,  written  by  lit.  Kevin 
Klose,  appeared  in  the  Saturday, 
March  15.  1980.  ediUon  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  relays  a  drama  of  ev- 
eryday life  in  Soviet  Russia: 

Cake.  SAXBAaov.  KOB:  bnaxDizns  to 
Soviet  Tals 

Moscow,  March  14.— Tills  Is  a  true  tale  of 
an  elderly  woman,  the  KOB  security  police, 
and  a  chooidate  waffle  cake. 

It  is  a  short  episode,  but  like  so  many  of 
ita  kind,  tells  much  about  the  shape  of  life 
in  this  natioo  of  363  milllnn  The  woman 
shall  remain  nameless  at  her  request  and 
she  never  aslced  the  names  of  the  agents,  on 
what  Is  accepted  here  as  the  sound  theory 
that  they  would  not  have  given  their  proper 
names  anyway. 

The  events  began  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  woman  climbed  aboard  an  Aeroflot 
plane  at  Moscow's  Domodedyevo  Aiiport 
and  headed  for  Oorkl.  2S0  miles  to  the  east 
bearing  the  cake  for  her  friend.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. 

When  she  arrived  in  the  provincial  dty  of 
his  exile,  she  got  a  taxi  and  gave  the  driver 
her  destlnaticm  several  mOes  away:  Scher^ 
blnfl  No.  2.  Prospekt  Oagarina.  buOdlng  No. 
213.  flat  No.  2.  The  cab  went  a  short  dis- 
tance and  was  stopped.  A  unlf  onned  police- 
man ordered  her  out  of  the  car.  took  her  In- 
ternal passport  and  ushered  her  into  a  sta- 
tion house. 

"We've  already  been  waiting  15  minutes 
for  you."  he  announced. 

She  sat  for  90  minutes  in  a  small  room, 
and  at  last  a  tall  man  wearing  the  latest  in 
well-made  clothes  entered  the  room  with 
another  offldaL  The  tall  man  got  rii^t  to 
the  point 

"Why  did  you  come  to  see  Sakharov?" 

"To  spend  some  time  with  them  (Sak- 
harov and  his  wifel  and  bring  him  this 
chocolate  waffle  cake." 

The  official  pondered  this  for  a  moment 
then  said.  "I  cant  believe  Uiat  a  70-year-old 
woman  would  fly  here  from  Moscow  Just  to 
give  someone  a  calce."  He  shook  his  head  in 
wonder.  "You've  brought  us  a  mystay." 

"I'm  very  sony  for  you."  replied  the 
woman.  "Tou  dont  know  the  meaning  of 
love.  People  honor  men  of  genius.  They 
honor  and  love  Sakharov." 

"It's  a  mystery  to  me  wliy  you  would  come 
only  to  give  him  a  cake."  the  man  repeated. 
"How  do  you  want  to  go  badt  home?" 

"I  don't  want  to."  said  the  woman."I  also 
want  to  see  XSena  Oregorievna  [SakharoVs 
wife].  She's  not  under  the  terms  of  exile,  ni 
take  the  calce  to  her." 

"No.  YOU'D  be  able  to  see  her  in  Momow." 
said  the  weU-dreased  official  poUtely.  "Do 
you  want  to  take  the  train  or  the  plane 
back?" 

"I'd  like  to  see  a  UtUe  of  Oorkl  first" 

"111  drive  you  around  myself." 

Td  rather  go  on  two  feet" 

"You  can  see  It  from  the  windows  of  my 
car."  he  replied.  "You  can  send  me  out  on  a 
plane  or  a  train."  the  woman  said  as  she 
ooooeded— partly.  "But  when  the  ice  is  out 
of  the  ihrer  in  the  summer,  boaters  are 
coming  to  GoikL  They  will  carry  too  many 
people  for  you  to  count  There  la  no  Iwriding 
back  all  those  who  will  come  here  to  see 
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made    no    reply,    but    sat 

he   agreed   to   deliver   the 

i^aCne  cake  himself  and  allowed 

a  note  for  the  Sakharovs  to  go 


can  t  say  we've  been  unpleasant  to 
i^iarked. 

said.  "You've  only  stopped  me 
vhat  I  wanted." 

lent  bade  to  the  airport  under 
for  the  next  flight  to  Moscow, 
•ought  her  ticket,  since  she  re- 
spoiled  our  Sunday."   the 
guard  said  reprovingly. 

spoUed  mine,"  she  replied, 
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at  the  elderly  woman's  Moscow 
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exile  and  it  isnt  prison."  said 
voman.  "It's  called  house  arrest 
country."* 


LETTER  IN  SUPPORT  OP  A.  D. 
SAKHAROV 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OPioinnsoTA 
m  THE  kousE  or  rkpreskhtatites 
Tu  isday.  March  18. 1980 
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Mr.  Speaker,  several 
a  small  band  of  Russian 
sought  religious  freedom 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
These  seven  refugees  are 
in    the    Embassy    today, 
move  to  the  West  or  return 
in  Russia.  It  goes  with- 
that  they  made  their  deci- 
risk  to  their  physical 
and  personal  freedom,  how- 
Jiere  was. 
cqmlng  to  the  Embassy,  the 
lived  in  a  sort  of  seml-lncar- 
the  basement  of  the  build- 
some  disposition  of  their 
in  that  time,  they  came  to 
love  another  Russian  dissi- 
Sakharov.  who,  as  you 
troubles  of  his  own  with 
regime.  Before  his  exile, 
attempted  to  intervene  on 
the  Pentacostails  with  lead- 
Russian  Government.  But 
Now  the  Pentacostals 
favor, 
my  possession  a  letter  writ- 
Li^  Vashchenko.  one  of  the 
to  Mr.  James  O.  Walker, 
at   St.   Olaf   College   in 
Minn.  Mr.  Walker  visited 
group    during    a    visit    to 
January.  The  professor  Is 
constituents  and  he  teaches 
mater. 
^  'ashchenko's    letter    is    an 
free  people  everywhere  to 
Mr.  Sakharov's  cause,  as 
of  the  Pentacostals'  and 
religions    in    the    Soviet 
submit  this  letter  for  the 


success, 
return 


CmusTiAif  s  AaouRS  ths  Wohld 

not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
you  bear  witness  in  a  suit, 
after  multitude,  so  as  to  pre- 
"— Exodus  23-3. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

With  these  words  from  the  Bible  I  would 
like  to  characterize  A.  D.  Sakharov. 

He  does  not  forsake  the  truth,  although 
there  are  so  few  who  maintain  it  in  my 
country  and  the  oppression  is  difficult  for 
them  to  bear. 

He  does  not  know  of  God  as  we  Christians 
know  Him.  but  he  has  been  trying  to  gain 
protection  for  Christians  in  the  USSR  be- 
cause Ood  is  able  to  work  his  will  even 
through  those  who  do  not  recognize  Him. 

His  influence  lias  been  a  means  of  protec- 
tion for  Christians  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
KGB.  He  has  been  a  fighter  for  his  rights  of 
the  suffering  people  of  this  country  and  he 
does  not  deserve  any  punishment  by  the  So- 
viet government. 

We  saw  him  twice  when  we  were  in  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  Consulate  Section.  The 
first  time  he  came  up  to  us  and  found  out 
what  was  happening  and  why  we  were  here? 

(None  of  the  leaders  of  AUCECB— "Rus- 
sian Baptist  Church"  came  to  talk  with  us 
about  our  situation  during  the  time  that  we 
have  been  here,  but  A.  D.  Sackharov  has 
truly  been  a  good  Samaritan. ) 

We  told  him  about  our  situation  but  he 
was  not  able  to  advise  us  because  he  could 
not  foresee  a  possible  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems. Many  others  would  like  to  see  us  freed 
but  they  also  can  offer  little  advice  because 
public  opinion  in  the  West  is  the  only  tool 
which  we  have  against  Soviet  tyranny  and 
we  oiu-selves  have  no  control  over  that. 

We  asked  him  to  intercede  on  our  behalf 
before  the  Soviets  and  he  promised  to  write 
a  letter  to  Brezhnev.  Also  he  warned  us  that 
he  would  not  receive  an  answer  for  this 
letter  from  Brenzhnev  because  he  never  re- 
ceived answers  for  any  of  his  other  letters. 

His  next  visit  to  the  Embassy  (we  still 
were  sitting  on  the  divans  in  the  reception 
room  of  the  Consulate)  we  found  out  that 
he  wrote  the  letter  and  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive any  response. 

Now  I  feel  that  it  Is  our  obligation  is  to 
come  forward  and  speak  out  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  a  fine  person  who  had  so  many 
times  protected  others. 

When  Christ's  help  was  needed  by  the 
centurion  who  did  not  believe  in  God  the 
people  went  to  his  defense  and  said  to 
Christ,  "He  is  worthy  to  have  you  do  this 
for  him.  for  he  loves  our  nation."  Luke  7,  4- 
6.  Therefore  we  are  turning  to  all  the  Chris- 
tians around  the  World— he  is  worthy  that 
you  raise  your  voices  for  his  protection  and 
also  for  the  protection  of  many  of  the  other 
suffering  (Christians  such  as  Dmitrii  Dudko 
and  the  many  many  others. 

They  wait  for  your  help!  Listen  to  them  at 
last!  You  who  have  remained  silent  so  long 
and  please,  help  those  who  already  been 
hearing  and  helping. 

With  the  disappearance  of  such  people  the 
world  has  lost  very  good  and  honest  people 
from  its  ranks  and  it  becomes  harder  and 
harder  to  live  when  Justice  and  good  people 
are  flouted  and  because  of  acts  of  violence 
they  are  no  longer  present  on  this  planet. 

And  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
friendly  embraces  of  the  KGB,  know  that 
they  watch  the  reaction  however  big  or 
small  and  then  they  wait  for  the  convenient 
moment  to  smother. 

Therefore  be  courageous,  look  truth  in 
the  eyes,  and  understand  the  menacing  re- 
ality of  the  situation. 


May  Ood  help  you. 
January  S7, 1M0.« 


LmiA  Vasbchhiko. 
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CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALirORNIA 
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Tuesday,  March  18, 1980 
•  Mr.  DEIjLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  highlights  of  the  very 
pertinent  and  important  testimony  of 
a  constituent.  Ms.  Frances  McGlone, 
who  today  appeared  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Ele- 
mentary. Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education. 

Ms.  McGlone  is  the  director  of  food 
services  and  nutrition  education  in  the 
Oakland  Unified  School  District  and 
was  a  pilot  project  director  on  the 
cash-in-lleu-of -commodities  program. 

I  believe  that  Ms.  McGlone's  in- 
sights on  the  role  of  (»mmodities,  as  a 
result  of  her  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram, are  of  great  value  and  am 
pleased  to  share  them  at  this  time: 
Testimoitt  or  Ms.  Pramces  McGlowe 

I  am  Prances  McGlone,  Director  of  Pood 
Services  and  Nutrition  Education  for  the 
Oakland  Unified  School  DUtrlct  in  Oakland. 
California.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  and  American  School 
Pood  Service  Association,  and  serve  on  com- 
mittees or  as  elected  officer  in  both  associ- 
ations. 

Mr.  (niairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  House  Education  Committee  and 
to  thank  you  for  your  continued  support  for 
Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

I  am  responsible  for  food  service  to  chil- 
dren in  145  preschools.  children  centers,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Over  7M 
million  breakfasts  and  lunches  were  served 
to  children  in  the  Oakland  schools  last  year. 
The  largest  number  of  meals  were  served  to 
needy  children  either  free  or  at  a  reduced 
price  .  .  .  96.2%  at  breakfast  and  82.9%  at 
lunch. 

Oakland  is  an  old  city.  Many  of  the  school 
facilities  are  inadequate  for  food  service  .  .  . 
without  kitchens  .  .  .  without  serving 
areas  .  .  .  without  dining  rooms.  Pood  serv- 
ice Is  available  to  all  children  in  all  schools, 
using  different  food  delivery  systems  ...  on 
site  preparation,  central  kitchen  production 
and  satellite  service.  Meals  are  available  to 
all  the  children  in  all  the  schools  in  Oak- 
land. We  care  about  the  children  in  our 
schools.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
Board  of  Education  are  very  supportive  of 
the  Foodservice  Program. 

My  testimony  today  is  directed  toward 
one  specific  segment  of  the  operation  of 
school  breakfast  and  lunch  programs  .  .  . 
the  role  of  commodities. 

As  a  pilot  project  director  on  the  Cash  in 
Lieu  of  Commodities  Program  last  year,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  lunch 
participation  Increased  and  the  food  costs 
decreased  during  the  pilot  project  year. 

I  wish  to  challenge  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  on  the  pilot  project  as 
it  related  to  the  Oakland,  California 
schools.  The  USDA  did  a  comparative  study 
for  one  month  only.  The  data  reported  on 
the  meal  costs  is  not  accurate  and  does  not 
show  the  full  impact  of  the  cash  program. 
The  bottom  line  is  the  fact  that  on  one  year 
with  the  cash  program  the  school  district 
did  better  financially.  Both  food  and  labor 
costs  decreased  while  the  school  district  was 
on  the  cash  program.  Both  food  and  labor 
oosts  have  Increased  now  that  the  district  is 
back  on  the  conunodity  program.  The  fol- 
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lowing  figures  will  substantiate  this  state- 
ment: 
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These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  project  had  a  positive  Impact  on  the  fi- 
nancial operation  of  the  food  service  pro- 
gram in  the  Oakland  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Although  food  and  labor  costs  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  program,  we  must  not 
overlook  student  participation.  The  lunch 
participation  in  the  Oakland  schools  in- 
creased 12%  during  the  pilot  project  year  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 
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STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA  SERVICE  AND  HANOUtIG  CHARGES 
FOR  COMMODITY  FOODS 
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Actually,  In  spite  of  a  declining  enroll- 
ment in  our  schools,  we  served  more  lunches 
every  day.  Because  of  the  cash  program,  we 
had  more  flexibility  in  menu  choices  and 
were  able  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  stu- 
dents' requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  give  you 
the  lmpri>sslon  that  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
modities, because  that  is  not  the  case.  1  am 
very  aware  that  the  program  could  not  oper- 
ate without  the  commodity  support.  I  want 
to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  generated 
by  the  commodity  program  as  it  exists 
today  and  further  discuss  some  areas  for  im- 
proving the  operation  of  the  program. 

During  the  1977-78  school  year  I  accepted 
commodities  with  a  fair  market  value  of 
$490,946,  but  did  not  accept  commodities 
with  a  fair  market  value  of  $477,607— in 
other  words,  I  only  accepted  60.68%  of  the 
commodities  available. 

Many  of  the  conunodities  are  difficult  to 
use  in  the  Oakland  schools.  Many  of  the 
commodities  are  Impossible  to  use  in  the 
form  offered.  So  far  this  school  year  I  have 
refused  to  accept  the  following  commod- 
ities: Bulg\u-,  Canned  Poultry,  Canned 
Small  Red  Beans,  Canned  Tomatoes.  Corn- 
meal,  Cranberry  Sauce,  Dehydrated  Sweet 
Potatoes.  Flour.  All  Purpose  Flour,  Bread. 
Flour.  All  Purpose  Unbleached  Flour.  Whole 
Wheat,  Frozen  Chicken,  Mashed  Sweet  Pota- 
toes. Nonfat  Dry  Milk,  Peanut  Granules, 
Purple  Plums,  Rolled  OaU,  Rolled  Wheat. 
Salad  Oil,  and  Shortening.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  expressing  my  concerns 
about  the  local  school  district  costs  when 
commodity  foods  are  ordered.  After  the 
USDA  had  spent  federal  dollars  to  make  the 
purchases  of  commodity  foods,  more  federal 
dollars  are  spent  to  ship  the  commodity 
foods  to  the  state  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try. The  state  agencies  spend  more  dollars 
(either  state  or  school  district  dollars)  to 
store  and  deliver  the  commodities  to  school 
districte.  At  that  point,  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts begin  to  spend  their  local  dollars. 

School  dlstricU  in  the  SUte  of  California 
are  charged  SUte  Service  and  Handling 
Charges  for  all  commodities  offered.  These 
charges  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property  In  the  SUte  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Some  examples  of  the  charges  in  the 
SUte  of  California  are  as  follows: 
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All  of  these  charges  must  be  paid  by  the 
school  district  from  local  funds.  In  review- 
ing the  commodity  handling  charges  in  the 
SUte  of  California,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property  as- 
sesses the  same  charges  whether  the  foods 
are  delivered  from  the  sUte  warehouse  to 
the  school  district  or  If  the  school  district  or 
processor  goes  to  the  state  warehouse  to 
pick  up  the  commodities.  I  have  complained 
many  times  about  the  inconsistency  in  this 
poUcy.  Additionally,  I  have  done  a  survey  of 
other  sUte  handling  charges  and  find  that 
the  charges  in  the  State  of  California  are 
higher  than  any  other  sUte.  With  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  c:hairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  record  letters  from  the  USDA  and 
SUte  of  California  Department  of  Educa- 
tion replying  to  my  correspondence  on  com- 
modity charges. 

In  addition,  the  local  school  districts  must 
bear  the  costs  of  storing  and  delivering  the 
commodity  foods.  I  have  reviewed  the  quan- 
tity of  commodity  foods  that  could  have 
been  ordered  for  the  Oakland  schools  for 
September  and  October  of  this  school  year. 
If  all  the  commodity  foods  were  accepted,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  31,111  cases  or  841 
cases  for  each  school  day. 

In  Oakland,  I  pay  an  additional  $1.46  per 
case  for  a  storage  period  of  one  month  and 
delivery  to  the  school  site.  If  the  storage 
period  exceeds  one  month,  the  charge  is  in- 
creased proportionately.  If  the  entire  alloca- 
tion of  commodity  foods  offered  In  Septem- 
ber and  Octol)er  of  this  school  year  was  ac- 
cepted and  if  every  case  was  used  within  the 
one  month  period,  the  storage  and  delivery 
charges  would  have  been  $46,423. 

If  I  accepted  the  entire  allocation  of  com- 
modity foods  offered  to  the  Oakland  schools 
for  September  and  October  of  this  school 
year,  the  paymente  to  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property  in  the  SUte  of  California  for  Serv- 
ice and  Handling  charges  would  have 
amounted  to  $84,678. 

A  school  district  cannot  participate  in  the 
commodity  program  unless  the  sUte  han- 
dling charges  are  paid.  A  school  district 
cannot  participate  in  the  commodity  pro- 
gram unless  the  school  district  is  willing  to 
furnish  and/or  pay  for  local  storage  and  de- 
livery. If  the  commodities  were  fully  used  to 
the  maximum  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber in  Oakland,  the  extra  cost  would  add  up 
to  $130,000  or  $3,616  per  school  day. 

If  this  Is  projected  to  a  175  day  school 
year,  the  total  cost  could  add  up  to  $615,300 
in  the  Oakland  schools.  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  the  Oakland  schools  should  spend 
over  one-half  million  dollars  for  service, 
handling,  storage  and  delivery  costs  for 
commodities?  Wouldn't  this  money  be 
better  spent  to  buy  food  to  feed  children? 

In  addition  to  these  cosU,  many  times  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  commodity  foods  fur- 
ther processed  to  put  them  in  a  usable  form. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  of  paper  work 
generated  by  a  Commodity  Processing  Con- 
tract Is  tremendous.  I  would  like  to  request 
permission  to  enter  into  the  record  a  sample 
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of  the  paper  work  generated  by  one  com- 
modity processing  contract  for  one  finished 
product. 

With  a  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit,  this 
entire  process  would  be  eliminated.  The 
commodity  would  still  be  removed  from  the 
market,  but  it  would  l>e  in  a  form  that  could 
be  used  by  the  school  district. 

Additionally,  with  processing  contracts,  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  a  product  could  be 
shipped  across  the  country  several  times. 
For  example,  USDA  could  make  a  purchase 
of  chicken  in  Alabama  and  it  would  be 
shipped  to  California.  If  I  had  a  contract 
with  a  processor  in  Arkansas  to  oook  the 
chicken  for  the  Oakland  schools,  it  would 
then  be  shipped  back  to  Arkansas  for  fur- 
ther processing,  and  then  shipped  back  to 
the  Oakland  schools  in  California. 

There  are  times  that  it  can  be  more  cost 
effective  if  the  food  is  purchased  directly 
from  the  distributor  instead  of  using  com- 
modity foods.  An  example  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  case  of  raw  chicken  processed  into 
cooked  chicken.  The  USDA  has  made  many 
purchases  of  raw  chicken  this  year  and  it 
sounds  like  a  good  buy;  however,  when  the 
added  cosU  are  included,  this  is  the  final 
cost  in  terms  of  taxpayer  dollars: 
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I  can  buy  a  precooked  chicken  today  at  a 
bid  price  of  $.839  per  lb.,  delivered  by  my 
distributor  to  each  kitchen. 

With  a  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit,  I 
could  use  more  commodities.  I  would  have 
the  advantage  of  purchasing  foods  with  the 
commodities  in  a  more  usuable  form.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  chicken;  If  purchased  direcUy 
from  the  school  district  with  a  Commodity 
Letter  of  Credit,  the  cost  would  be  lower 
and  I  would  be  able  to  accept  all  the  poultry 
offered.  With  a  Commodity  Letter  of  Oedlt, 
I  would  accept  flour  to  be  used  towards  pur- 
chasing liread  and  other  ttaked  goods.  Now, 
I  do  not  accept  any  flour.  With  a  Commod- 
ity Letter  of  Credit,  I  would  accept  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  l>e  used  toward  purchasing  Moa- 
sarella  Cheese.  Now,  I  do  not  accept  any 
nonfat  dry  milk.  With  a  Commodity  letter 
of  Credit,  I  would  accept  oil  to  be  used 
toward  purchasing  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dr^sing.  Now,  I  do  not  accept  any  oils.  In 
other  words,  I  could  get  all  the  benefits  of 
the  commodities  without  the  paper  work 
and  extra  added  costs. 

Commodities  are  not  given  to  a  school  dis- 
trict free.  They  are  part  of  the  support  for 
the  program.  They  are  a  very  necessary  part 
of  the  support  for  the  program.  Our  pro- 
grams could  not  exist  without  the  commod- 
ity support.  If  I  do  not  accept  aU  of  the 
conunodities,  I  am  costing  myself  reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  refuse  the 
commodities.  I  have  no  problem  with  price 
support  and  trying  to  use  the  commodities. 
Dollars  are  in  short  supply  in  public  school 
systems  ....  dollars  are  In  short  supply  In 
state  agcaocies  ....  and  dollars  are  in  short 
supply  at  the  federal  level,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  system  could  be  devel- 
oped to  Insure  minimally  the  same  usage 
and  realistically  a  far  greater  usage  of  com- 
modity foods.  That  system  is  the  Commod- 
ity Letter  of  Credit  The  Conunodity  letter 
of  Credit  is  commodity  specific,  quality  spe- 
cific, timing  specific,  and  price  specific  in 
that  it  gives  me  a  maximum  price  that 
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Mr.  Speaker,  once 
pleased  to  report  to  our  col- 
results    of   my    annual 
of  constituent   attitudes 
facing  the  Congress.  The 
contained  in  my  news- 
to  residents  of  the  seven 
wlilch  encompass  New  York's 
Congr^ional  District  In  early 
of  today,  nearly  7,000  re- 
been  counted  and  tabu- 
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havi 
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and  the  hundreds  of 

which  were  noted 

returtied  questionnaires  show  a 

genuine  concern  on  the 

constituents  for  our  Na- 

problems.  They  clearly 

I  ederal  dollars  being  spent 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  new  oil,  gas,  and  coal  technologies; 
.do  not  support  a  freeze  on  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  generating 
plants,  and  favor  rationing  and  a  man- 
datory odd-even  program  as  conserva- 
tion measures. 

I  also  asked  my  constituents  to  indi- 
cate a  Presidential  preference,  believ- 
ing that  their  selections  might  give 
further  insight  into  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Issues  debated  by  the 
dozen  candidates  who  were  actively 
campaigning  in  early  February.  Our 
former  House  colleague,  George  Bush, 
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received  the  most  number  of  votes 
with  President  Carter  only  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  him.  Former  President 
Ford  received  many  write-in  votes,  ac- 
counting for  10  percent  of  the  totaL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  your  attention 
and  that  of  our  colleagues  and  the  ad- 
ministration my  constituents'  views 
and  ask  that  you  Join  me  in  keeping 
them  in  mind  as  we  work  to  find  an- 
swers to  the  challenges  before  our 
great  Nation. 

The  results,  by  rounded  off  percent- 
age, follow: 


RESULTS  OF  FEBRUARY  1980  LEGISIATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  Prox- 
mRE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DI3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  Ood,  help  tis  to  discern 
Thy  way  for  us  through  these  troubled 
times.  Forgive  us  for  lamenting  our 
limitations  and  accenting  our  weak- 
nesses when  we  ought  to  draw  upon  Thy 
power  and  proclaim  the  strength  Thoii 
dost  impart. 

May  each  of  us  pray — 

"O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 
Tell  me  Thy  secret:  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

'Teach  me  Thy  patience:  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company. 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and 

strong. 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong. 

"In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
Par  down  the  future's  broadening  way; 
In  peace  that  only  Thou  canst  give. 
With   Thee,   O   Master,    let  me   live." 

— Washington  Gladden,  1879. 
Amen. 


the  consimimatton  of  the  order  which  has 
been  entered  for  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
LuGAR,  and  the  disposition  of  any  of  the 
time  that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  and  that  I  have,  the  Chair 
declare  a  recess  until  1 :45  pjn.,  at  which 
time  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each, 
at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Long  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  the  conference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  such  time  from  my 
standing  order  as  he  wishes  to  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wcahington,  D.C.,  March  19, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Wh-liam  Proxmire, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Ohalr. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 


INTERVIEW     WITH     BIOSCIENCE— 
THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1980  edition  of  BioScience  mag- 
azine, which  is  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  con- 
tains an  interview  with  me  conducted 
recently  by  Robin  Marantz  Henig  of 
their  staff.  It  contains  a  series  of  de- 
tailed questions  concerning  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  the  Month  Awards  and  the 
purposes  and  methods  behind  them. 

I  want  to  commend  the  article  to  the 
scientific  and  academic  community.  The 
questions  were  stimulating  and  impor- 
tant and  the  answers  clearly  and  ac- 
curately reflect  my,  and  my  staff's  gen- 
eral point  of  view.  I  especially  want  to 
commend  BioScience  for  publishing  such 
a  fair  and  accurate  representation  of  my 
views  and  what  I  said. 

Further,  I  hope  social  and  physical 
scientists  and  those  in  the  academic 
community  generally  will  read  it.  It  may 
assuage  to  some  considerable  degree 
their,  I  believe,  unfounded  fears  of  the 
Fleece  of  the  Month  and  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  its  purpose  and  intent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Basic  Research  Has  a  Place,  Sats  the  Man 
With  the  Golden  Fleece 
Sen.  WlUlam  Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  is  best 
known  to  most  Americans  for  his  monthly 
Oolden  Fleece  Award,  which  he  has  been 
giving  since  1975  to  government  projects 
that  he  considers  to  be  a  waste  of  tupayers' 
money.  A  populist  with  a  strong  streak  of 
fiscal  conservatism,  Proxmire  has  criticized 
60  projects  In  the  last  5  years,  with  nothing 
immune  from  the  sting  of  his  fleece.  The 
senator's  refrain  when  challenging  federal 


expenditures  ("What  wUl  this  project  do  for 
the  farmer  in  Iowa,  or  the  elderly  taxpayer 
in  Milwaukee?")  comes  home  to  scientists 
each  spring,  when  he  conducts  the  Senate 
hearings  reviewing  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  appropriatlrxis 
subcommittee  on  independent  agencies.  Prox- 
mire has  developed  a  style  of  questioning 
that  is  probably  more  distressing  to  research- 
ers than  are  his  monthly  awards,  which  many 
have  learned  to  ignore.  His  grilling  over  the 
NSF  budget  request  luuaUy  is  a  week-long 
affair,  and  the  time  spent  in  reviewing  the 
bearing  transcript  and  providing  detailed  in- 
formation for  the  record  has  been  known  to 
occupy  10  to  16  high-level  NSF  executives  for 
another  fuU  week — working  Just  on  questions 
relating  to  the  Directorate  for  Biological,  Be- 
havioral, and  Socleil  Sciences,  the  division 
most  carefully  scrutinized.  "How's  that  for  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money?"  wonders  one 
NSF  official. 

With  this  rite  of  spring.  William  Proxmire 
has  made  few  friends  in  the  research  estab- 
lishment. The  faculty  senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  censured  him  in  1975  for  a 
press  release  he  issued  criticizing  one  pro- 
fessor's federally  funded  study  of  romantic 
love.  The  International  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Bureaucrats,  a  fanciful  organiza- 
tion whose  motto  is  "When  in  Doubt,  Mum- 
ble," awarded  him  a  30-pound  motorized 
metal  bird,  complete  with  real  feathers  and 
flapping  wings,  in  honor  of  his  "fleecifled 
contributions  to  the  status  quo."  With 
tongue  In  cheek,  the  group  suggested  to  Prox- 
mire that  "perhaps  we  need  to  label  all  basic 
research  'esoteric,'  and  ship  our  scientists  to 
other  countries  that  still  may  have  the 
ridiculous  idea  that  expanding  knowledge 
without  inunedlate  focus  on  application 
merits  support." 

More  serious  than  these  slings  and  arrows 
is  an  (8  million  lawsuit  now  pending  against 
Proxmire  and  his  aide.  Morton  Schwartz.  The 
suit,  brought  by  Michigan  research  psycholo- 
gist Ronald  Hutchinson,  charges  that  after 
Hutchinson  received  a  Oolden  Fleece  Award 
in  1975— which  was  announced  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  subsequently  described  In  a 
press  release,  newsletter,  and  television  ap- 
peekrance  by  Proxmire — his  professional 
reputation  was  damaged  emd  he  suffered  a 
"loss  of  Income  and  ability  to  earn  income  In 
the  future."  The  U.S.  Supreme  (Jourt  ruled 
against  Proxmire  last  summer,  finding  that 
his  congressional  immunity  from  libel 
charges  was  limited  only  to  what  he  sadd  on 
the  Senate  floor.  The  high  court  also  ruled 
that  Hutchinson,  even  though  he  receives 
federal  research  grants,  is  not  a  public  figure 
in  the  context  of  libel  law  and  may  sue  for 
defamation  as  a  private  citizen.  The  case  has 
since  been  remanded  to  a  lower  court. 

The  week  before  President  Carter  sub- 
mitted his  1981  budget  request  to  Congress 
(a  budget  that  included  a  16.5%  Increase 
for  NSF),  Proxmire  talked  with  BioScience 
about  the  proper  role  of  the  government  in 
the  funding  of  basic  research.  Accompanying 
him  were  three  aides,  whose  coounents  In 
the  following  Interview  are  identified  by 
their  initials:  Howard  Shuman  (HS),  Prox- 
mire's  administrative  assistant;  Morton 
Schwartz  (MS) ,  legislative  assistant  respon- 
sible for  research  Into  the  Oolden  Fleece 
Award  and  for  legislation  concerning  educa- 
tion; and  Tom  van  der  Voort  (TV),  staff 
director  of  the  appropriations  sut>cooimlttee 
on  independent  agencies,  which  oversees  the 
budgets  of  NASA  and  NSF. 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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theory  behind  the  Golden  Fleece  Award — 
criticism  of  government  spending  for  frivo- 
lous research  and  other  items — and  have 
taken  it  to  the  extreme.  Certainly,  reporters 
for  the  National  Enquirer  do  that  all  the 
time. 

KS:  We  refuse  to  talk  to  them.  We  go  be- 
hind the  titles  to  get  even  what  the  peer 
reviewers  say  about  people.  We've  never 
made  those  public;  we  treat  those  confi- 
dentially. We  get  four  peer  reviews  of  some- 
body's study,  and  we  have  known  many 
times  when  the  peer  review  groups  have 
said,  "This  Is  a  bunch  of  Junk." 

This  Is  the  peer  review  group  for  the 
agency  that  later  funds  the  project? 

H8:  Yes.  We  have  had  occasions  when 
they  have  said — some  of  the  peer  reviewers, 
not  all — "This  Is  a  bunch  of  Junk."  Becaiise 
we  know  that  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
peer  review  people  have  said  It's  a  bunch 
of  Junk,  we  feel  confident  to  go  ahead  and 
give  it  a  Fleece.  Then  people  come  back  and 
say  we're  anti-intellectual:  there's  a  seren- 
dipity effect;  why  are  we  antl-sclence  and 
antl-academlc.  We  have  been  in  a  position 
of  not  being  able  to  use.  and  not  even  want- 
ing to  use.  our  strongest  ammunition.  We've 
even  had  situations  where,  in  the  release 
Itself  (announcing  the  Golden  Fleece 
Award],  we  have  said.  "This  Is  a  very  fine, 
marvelous  researcher,"  because  we  want  to 
keep  it  away  from  the  personality. 

PHoxBtiRi::  The  Golden  Fleece  Award 
hasn't  been  concentrated  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  hasn't  been  concen- 
trated on  scientific  or  social  scientific  re- 
search at  all.  The  agency  that  has  gotten 
more  awards  than  any  other  has  been  the 
Defense  Department.  And  we've  given  a  num- 
ber to  the  Agriculture  Department  that  are 
not  related  to  any  kind  of  scientific  research 
that  interests  your  readers. 

I  guess  NSF  feels  as  though  It's  gotten  Its 
share,  in  any  event. 

Pboxmike:  Well.  I  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and.  as 
I've  pointed  out.  It's  a  place  that  has  been 
growing  very  fast.  We  ought  to  have  some 
oversight. 

TV:  The  National  Science  Foundation,  be- 
cause It  supports  research  that  does  not  have 
to  be  goal -oriented,  is  more  apt  by  its  very 
nature  to  support  research  that  one  can 
question.  They  don't  have  to  Justify  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  product  Is 
going  to  be  useful.  All  they  have  to  do  Is 
justify  it  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  [it 
Is  expected  to  generate] .  that  it  fits  into  the 
framework  of  a  larger  body  of  knowledge 
and  advances  the  whole  process  of  learning 
and  understanding  the  universe.  For  that 
reason,  we  press  them  hard  to  explain  what 
the  money  Is  being  used  for.  JWhen  they 
say,]  "Well,  you  can't  understand  this;  lay- 
men can't  understand  this,"  our  answer  is, 
"The  lasrmen  are  the  ones  who  are  paying 
for  It,  and  they'd  better  dam  well  be  able 
to  understand  it.  You'd  better  find  a  way 
to  explain  it  to  them  in  some  fashion." 

What  do  you  think  the  proper  Justifica- 
tion is  for  the  government's  support  of  basic 
research?  Is  all  money  spent  on  science  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money? 

Proxmike:  In  constant  dollars,  federal  ob- 
ligations for  basic  research  actually  grew 
during  the  time  that  I've  had  Jurisdiction, 
or  some  Jurisdiction,  over  the  appropriation 
budget  In  the  Senate  for  that  purpose.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1979  (we  had)  an  average 
compound  rate  in  constant  dollars,  allowing 
fully  for  Inflation,  of  2.6%  [growth  In  basic 
research  support).  Between  1976  and  1979, 
in  constant  dollars  again,  (we  had]  an  aver- 
age compound  rate  of  8.17^.  This  is  really  a 
phenomenal   growth  In  constant  dollars.  I 


don't  know  any  other  significant  part  of 
the  federal  government  that  has  grown  that 
rapidly  above  and  beyond  inflation.  Six  more 
years  of  the  8.1%  growth  rate  would  double 
the  constant  dollar  level  of  federal  obliga- 
tion for  basic  research.  In  other  words,  in 
terms  of  real  resources,  we  would  put  twice 
as  much  into  It.  Federal  support  for  basic 
research  is  not  declining;  it's  growing.  ¥\u- 
thermore,  in  constant  dollars,  federal  obll- 
gatlons  for  basic  research  are  12%  above 
the  level  spent  In  1967. 

In  your  opinion,  is  that  an  appropriate 
way  to  be  spending  the  government's  money? 
Is  that  a  growth  that  you're  wholeheartedly 
supporting,  or  would  you  rather  temper  it 
somewhat? 

Proxmire.  I  always  try  to  criticize  these 
things  and  challenge  them,  and  It  may  be 
that  at  times  we  have  gone  faster  than  we 
should.  But  by  and  large  I've  supported  my 
own  budget,  and  been  in  support  of  this 
(growth). 

Do  you  think  there's  a  necessary  trade- 
off, in  terms  of  federal  support  of  scientists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  sclentuts  should 
be  doing  (for  society)  in  return  on  the  other 
hand?  Is  there  a  role  that  they  should  be 
playing,  since  we  do  underwrite  their  re- 
search, In  expressing  to  the  general  public 
what  it  is  they're  finding? 

Proxmire.  Yes.  That's  part  of  what  we  try 
to  do  In  the  committee,  when  they  come  up 
and  we  challenge  their  requests.  We  try  to 
do  It  with  the  Golden  Fleece,  too,  for  that 
matter.  And  J  the  scientists]  enter  into  the 
debate.  These  are  people  who,  by  and  large, 
are  very  Intelligent.  They're  articulate;  they 
know  their  subject;  they  know  it  well,  so 
they  should  be  able  to  defend  It.  When 
you're  doing  basic  research,  you  can't  defend 
It  in  terms  of  Its  immediate  benefits,  by  its 
very  definition.  But  you  should  be  able  to 
show  that  basic  research  over  the  years.  In 
the  long  term,  has  been  and  can  be  expected 
to  be  useful  and  productive. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  stronger  showing 
on  the  part  of  scientists  as  to  what's  gone 
wrong  in  this  country.  We  spend  more  on 
basic  research  in  this  country  than  all  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  combined.  We 
spend  a  higher  proportion  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  on  research  and  develop- 
ment than  any  other  country,  and  yet  other 
countries  are  gaining  on  us.  In  Japan  and 
Germany,  productivity  has  been  consistently 
increasing,  while  ours  has  been  declining,  or 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  declining  in 
absolute  terms.  There  are  lots  of  explana- 
tions, economic  and  others.  But  certainly 
with  the  tremendous  amount  we're  putting 
Into  research,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  engineers  and  scientists  per  capita  than 
other  countries,  there  should  be  (a  better] 
explanation  for  It. 

Some  scientists  would  defend  what  they're 
doing  In  terms  of  science  for  its  own  sake: 
If  we  can  expand  our  knowledge  Boid  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  that's  good  in  and  of  itself. 
Does  that  make  sense  to  you,  or  would  you 
rather  see  a  more  practical  output  from  all 
this  investment? 

Proxmke.  If  scientists  are  working  with 
their  own  money  or  their  own  resources, 
(that's]  marvelous.  But  if  they're  working 
with  the  public  resources,  and  they  Indicate 
that  they  have  no  particular  objective  In 
mind  except  to  satisfy  their  own  curiosity, 
then  unless  that  curiosity  has  a  universality 
to  it,  it's  hard  to  understand  why  they 
should  be  given  public  money.  All  of  us  are 
curious,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  things  we 
can  pursue.  There's  an  Infinite  universe  of 
things  we  don't  know.  Simply  to  say  we're 
satisfying  our  curiosity  seems  to  me  (Insuf- 
ficient). There  has  to  be  some  direction,  some 
framework,  some  notion  of  how  this  can  re- 
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late  to  significant  knowledge.  I  don't  think 
its  enough  for  them  to  say  they're  Just  doing 
it  because  they  want  to  know.  If  It's  some- 
thing that  doesn't  seem  to  be  significant  or 
pertinent. 

HS.  There  are  whole  departments  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  at  some  of  our  major  uni- 
versities— large  departments,  with  50  or  60 
people — where  every  single  person,  and  every 
single  graduate  student,  is  on  a  government 
grant.  As  a  person  who  was  once  in  academic 
life,  I  don't  think  we  ever  really  thought 
that  that  would  come  about. 

What  Is  a  better  alternative  to  having  fed- 
eral grants  in  part  support  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  university? 

HS.  I  don't  know  what  happened  30  years 
ago.  The  university  where  I  first  went  had  a 
marvelous  chemistry  faculty,  with  Nobel 
prizes  and  all  the  rest,  but  I  don't  think  they 
got  any  federal  money.  They  obviously  got 
money  through  the  state — it  was  a  state 
university — and  some  from  Industry.  So  I'm 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  ratio  should  not 
be  something  different  (from  what  It  is 
now)— maybe  a  third,  a  third,  and  a  third 
(split  among  federal,  state,  and  Industry 
money). 

TV:  If  these  basic  research  funds  are 
being  used  to  keep  faculty  In  place,  then 
we  should  Just  say  these  are  faculty  sup- 
port grants,  not  basic  research  grants.  If 
the  only  way  universities  can  stay  in  busi- 
ness Is  to  get  massive  amounts  of  federal 
aid  under  the  cloak  of  basic  research,  (then 
it  is  a)  myth  to  say  that  this  Is  basic 
research. 

Proxmire:  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a 
consulting  physicist  who's  a  Ph.  D..  who  says, 
"Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  page  from  the 
current  number  of  Physics  Today."  It  shows 
advertisements  for  faculty  openings.  .  . 
Here's  what  one  of  the  ads  sayg  for  the 
Department  of  Physics,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: "Ability  to  generate  grant  support  is 
a  requirement."  Department  of  Physics, 
University  of  Virginia,  another  ad:  "A  suc- 
cessful applicant  will  be  expected  to  initiate 
an  independent  research  program  and  gen- 
erate grant  support."  This  guy  subtitles  his 
letter,  "The  Order  of  the  Itchy  Palm." 

Would  It  be  appropriate  for  the  federal 
government  to  provide  faculty  support 
grants,  to  say  this  Is  what  we're  really  pay- 
ing for.  not  the  research?  Is  the  govern- 
ment In  fact  simply  paying  to  keep  the 
universities  alive? 

Proxmire:  I  think  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  university  should  be  teaching. 
Research  Is  fine  and  should  be  encoxiraged, 
and  it  can  be  worked  Into  teaching.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  support  for  education 
should  be  locally  centered.  I  believe  in 
pluralism  in  education.  When  education  Is 
dominated  by  a  central  government,  even  a 
democratic  government  like  ours,  it's  dan- 
gerous. People  may  scoff  at  that,  but  I  think 
It's  worth  preserving  the  Independence  of 
our  universities.  The  more  federal  money 
you  have,  the  less  degree  of  Independence 
you  have.  The  greater  the  diversity  of  sources 
of  support — tuition,  private  donations, 
alumni,  state  and  local  government  as  well 
as  the  federal  government,  foundations, 
corporations— the  greater  the  university's 
ability  to  continue  to  be  Independent. 

I  think  the  government  has  gone  too 
far.  You  can  measure  to  some  extent  the 
failure  of  the  huge  increase  In  federal 
funding  of  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  through  the  SAT  scores  and 
the  level  of  functional  Illiteracy;  both  have 
deteriorated,  particularly  SAT  scores.  So  It's 
not  getting  results  where  you  have  an  objec- 
tive basis  of  measurement.  ...  We  ought 
to  be  very  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the 


fact  that  we  can  destroy  the  very  desirable 
pluralism  and  Independence  that  now  exist 
in  education. 

You  also  oversee  the  peer  review  system. 
In  terms  of  the  way  NSF  operates.  Is  that 
system  working  well.  In  your  opinion? 

Proxmire:  I've  been  critical  of  that,  be- 
cause there's  a  tendency  for  it  to  be  ingrown 
and  self-perpetuating.  You  tend  to  get  the 
Ivy  League  and  the  West  Coast  over- 
represented;  you  don't  get  the  Midwest,  the 
South,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
peer  panels.  Older  universities  do  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  younger  universities.  There  are  a 
lot  of  very,  very  good  Institutions  that  have 
grown  up  In  the  last  10  or  15  years,  since 
[there's  been)  an  explosion  of  student  pop- 
ulation and  a  great  increase  In  funding  at 
all  levels.  Those  have  been  pretty  much  ne- 
glected. That's  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions I  have.  In  Wisconsin  some  of  these  new 
Institutions,  (because  they  are  not  top-heavy 
with  many  tenured,  often  unproductive,  pro- 
fessors), have  first-class  (scientists)  who  can 
contribute  greatly.  They're  excellent  people; 
they're  young  and  vigorous;  and  they  are 
overlooked. 

What  do  you  think  Is  the  proper  role  of 
the  federal  government  In  support  of  basic 
research? 

Proxmire:  The  federal  government  plays 
a  definite  role,  and  It's  an  important  respon- 
sibility. After  all,  there's  no  question  about 
the  relationship  between  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  the  strength  of  our  country.  That 
should  certainly  apply  to  basic  research. 
There's  tremendous  support  In  the  Congress 
for  basic  research.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
Increased  generosity  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  funding  of  basic  research,  at  a 
time  when  we're  trying  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing. I,  In  general,  agree  with  that. 

However,  I  do  have  a  view  that  we  should 
hold  down  spending,  which  I'm  sure  is  more 
vigorous  than  that  of  most  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  I  wouldn't  make  an  exception 
for  anything — not  for  defense  spending,  not 
for  research  spending.  In  all  areas  we  have 
to  be  challenging;  we  have  to  be  austere  and 
careful.  Although,  as  I  say,  the  government 
has  a  role — an  increasing  role  and  a  very  ex- 
pensive role — nonetheless  we  shouldn't  be 
timid  about  Insisting  that  (scientists)  pro- 
vide reasonable  results  and  hold  the  funding 
to  something  that  can  be  fully  Justified. 

Can  NSF  expect  some  rough  going  with  you 
this  year? 

Proxmire:  It'll  be  the  same  as  It  has  been 
In  the  past.  We're  going  to  look  into  It  care- 
fully and  do  our  best  to  make  sure  that  they 
can  Justify  what  they  have  in  their  budget. 
They  have  strong  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Republican  and  Democratic,  and  in  the 
administration. 

We  want  to  challenge  them  and  make  them 
Justify  [their  budget  request).  There's  a 
tendency  among  people,  when  they  hear  the 
word  "research,"  to  stand  up  and  salute; 
they'll  go  along  with  anything.  I  think  that's 
not  even  good  for  research,  to  have  that  kind 
of  blind  acceptance.  It's  a  good  idea  con- 
stantly to  challenge  (scientists).  It  means 
that  they're  likely  to  reexamine  what  they're 
doing,  think  about  It.  and  come  through  with 
a  much  better  Job — much  more  for  the  money 
that  the  federal  government  Invests. 


NEW  WAYS  OP  SAVING  MONEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  and  Congress  are  very 
determined  this  month  to  find  ways  of 
cutting  budgets,  saving  money,  and  curb- 


ing inflation.  These  efforts  can  be  diffi- 
cult; but  an  article  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  March  11,  1980,  has 
pointed  out  the  significant  progress  that 
can  be  made  by  adoption  of  some  new 
procurement  policies  within  ooly  one 
Grovemment  agency,  the  UJ3.  Air  Force. 

Instead  of  giving  a  "Fleece  of  the 
Month"  award  in  January  1980,  I  gave 
an  "Award  of  Merit"  to  the  UJS.  Air 
Force  and.  in  particular,  to  Gen.  Alton 
D.  Slay,  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command.  General  Slay  is  respon- 
sible for  approving  about  $14  billion  in 
annual  contracts  awarded  for  various 
Air  Force  weapon  systems. 

The  Air  Force  and  General  Slay  re- 
ceived my  "Award  of  Merit"  for  starting 
a  tough,  no-nonsense  program  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  sole  source  con- 
tracts and  increasing  the  number  of 
competitive  and  commercial  type  con- 
tracts. This  program  also  called  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  baseline  sta- 
tistics for  weapon  systems  so  that  the 
Air  Force  and  Congress  could  loetter  de- 
termine if  these  systems  were  meeting 
schedules,  estimated  costs,  and  specifi- 
cations. This  program,  in  addition,  en- 
couraged contractors  to  improve  their 
productivity  and  provide  warranties  on 
their  work. 

When  granting  the  "Award  of  Merit." 
I  noted  that  General  Slay's  new  procure- 
ment policies,  personal  memoranda  to 
his  subordinates,  videotaped  messages  to 
corporate  executives,  and  high-level 
visits  to  field  operations  were  already 
bearing  commendable  results.  The  num- 
ber of  sole  source  awards  for  new  con- 
tracts was  drastically  declining.  Also,  I 
expressed  hope  that  the  new  policies 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
reduce  gold-plating  and  other  wasteful 
practices,  encourage  better  contractor 
performance,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
products. 

The  Washington  Star  article  indicates 
that  this  optimism  was  well  founded.  In 
a  report  issued  this  month.  General  Slay 
cites  examples  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
procurement  policies;  and  he  concludes: 

We're  currently  doing  a  much  better  job 
of  managing  the  taxpayer's  money  than  be- 
fore we  started  these  initiatives. 

General  Slay  acknowledges  that  a  few 
procurement  areas  must  continue  to  be 
reformed  so  that  additional  progress  in 
saving  money  and  improving  weapon 
systems  can  be  made.  The  important 
point  about  his  initiatives,  however,  is 
that  they  do  not  require  mind-boggling 
preparation  or  cause  needless  heated 
controversy  about  increases  or  decreases 
in  Goverrmient  funds.  Rather,  they 
basically  involve  the  simple  applicaticm 
of  commonsense  and  good  old-fashioned 
competition;  and  they  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  funds. 

I  hope  that  General  Slay's  Initiatives 
can  be  copied  elsewhere  in  the  Federal 
Government.  To  encourage  this  develop- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Star  article  and  my  press 
release  about  these  initiatives  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ant     FOKCX'8 
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Oen.  Alton  D.  Slay  told  Air 
Force  contractors  that  he  was  adopting  tough 
new  policies  klmed  at  Improving  productivity 

costs. 
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Air  Force  Base   told   the  con- 
the  plan  worked. 


The  general  said  the  command  Is  getting 
more  (or  Ita  $14  bllllon-plus  budget,  and 
many  contractors  are  also  showing  a  better 
profit. 

"We're  currently  doing  a  much  better  Job 
of  managing  the  taxpayers'  money  than  be- 
fore we  starti  d  these  Initiatives,"  he  said. 

The  major  .mprovement  In  the  command's 
procurement  record  In  the  past  year  has  been 
an  Increase  1:  i  competition  among  would-be 
suppliers,  Sla  ^  said. 

The  largesl  stumbling  block  to  even  more 
efficient  cont  ractlng  policies  Is  a  series  of 
"bureaucratic  rules  and  red  tape"  restricting 
the  use  of  mjiltl-year  contracts,  the  general 
complained. 

"Dribbling  bur  requirements  out  one  year 
at  a  time  as  we  do  now  makes  Icng-range 
planning  dlffl  :ult — difficult  for  you  and  diffi- 
cult for  us —  md  it  also  costs  the  taxpayer 
some  money,'   Slay  wrote  in  his  report. 

"I  am  pen  anally  sponsoring  a  combined 
Defense  Acqu  Isitlon  Regulation  change  and 
legislative  pa  ikage  that's  going  to  allow,  if 
it  gets  throug  b.  systems  acquisition  through 
multi-year  co  itracts,"  he  said. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  plugging  away  at  this 
dragon  tmtil  1  either  make  a  dent  In  his  hide 
or  he  eats  m  t  up.  And  right  now  I  won't 
guarantee  wh  ch  will  happen,"  he  continued. 

The  numb4  r  of  contracts  based  on  com- 
petitive blddi:  kg  has  more  than  doubled  from 
16  percent  o  all  new  contract  dollars  In 
1978  to  34  pel  cent  In  1979. 

About  half  of  the  remaining  sole-source 
contract  doUi  rs  are  subject  to  only  limited 
control  by  t  le  command,  Slay  said.  The 
rest  go  to  8U(  b  areas  as  mandated  minority 
awards,  unso  llclted  proposals,  educational 
Institutions  a  ad  directed  procurements. 

"I  want  t<  repeat  something  I've  said 
many  times,"  Slay  told  the  contractors. 
"We're  not  tiying  to  compete  everything — 
just  everything  where  we  believe  competi- 
tion will  yleU  a  tangible  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payer." 

Even  with  the  Increase  In  competitive 
bidding,  a  lager  percentage  of  xmsollclted 
(and  non-con  ipetltlve)  proposals  have  been 
accepted.  In  ]  J78,  63  percent  were  approved. 
In  1970  the  Igure  was  up  to  77  percent. 

One  remaining  problem,  the  general  said, 
la  that  often  the  Air  Force  doesn't  have 
enough  infom  latlon  on  the  equipment  it  has 
bought  to  req  uest  competitive  contracts  for 
modifications. 

Aa  a  result,  be  aald,  he  is  demanding  more 
Information  li  i  original  contracts. 

In  1978.  flim,  fixed  price  contracts  ac- 
counted for  15  percent  of  the  new  contract 
doUars  spent.  Slay  said.  In  1979,  this  was 
up  to  48  perce  at. 

On  the  oth(  r  side  of  the  coin  during  that 
period,  cost  reimbursement  contracts 
dropped  from  47  percent  of  the  total  to  20 
percent. 

matatlng  th  it  he's  proven  "that  I'm  reaUy 
not  a  bomb-1  tuowing  anarchist,"  Slay  told 
the  contractc  rs:   "We  do  not  specify  firm 


fixed-price  contracts  for  risky  development 
efforts  or  for  any  other  effort  where  cost 
visibility  and  program  stability  have  not 
been  established." 

Only  about  9  percent  of  research  and  de- 
velopment money  Is  spent  on  firm  fixed- 
price  contracts,  be  said,  while  80  percent  Is 
on  a  "cost  plus"  basis. 

Since  the  command  has  begun  to  use 
more  competitive  bidding  and  more  firm 
fixed-price  contracts,  contractor  profits  had 
gone  up,  he  said,  noting  that  the  command's 
negotiated  profit  rate  has  gone  from  an 
average  of  10.7  percent  to  12.1  percent. 

Press  Release 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.)  Thursday 
announced  that  "Instead  of  a  Fleece  of  the 
Month  award  for  January,  I  am  giving  an 
'Award  of  Merit'  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  In  particular  General  Alton  D. 
Slay,  Commander  of  OSAP  Sjrstems  Com- 
mand. The  Air  Force  and  General  Slay  re- 
ceive my  commendation  for  initiating  a 
tough,  no  nonsense  program  of  reducing  sole 
source  contracts  and  replacing  them  with 
good  old  fashioned  American  competition 
which  could  save  millions  cmnually.  In  addi- 
tion It  will  reduce  goldplatlng  and  other  un- 
necessary wasteful  practices." 

Proxmlre  Is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  is  Chairman 
of  tSie  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Econ- 
omy In  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  He  has  given  60  Golden  Fleece 
awards  since  March  1976  and  eight  merit 
awards. 

"Since  the  Air  Force  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  several  of  my  'Fleece  awards,'  most  notably 
the  study  of  whether  or  not  male  officers 
should  carry  umbrellas.  It  Is  only  fitting  that 
they  receive  praise  and  public  appreciation 
where  It  Is  merited. 

"General  Slay  is  responsible  for  approving 
$14  billion  in  annual  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Air  Force  for  various  weapon  systems.  In 
order  to  Improve  contracting  practices  he  has 
insisted  on  a  number  of  reforms  which  will 
benefit  our  national  security  and  the  pocket- 
books  of  our  taxpayers.  Here  is  what  his  pro- 
gram calls  for: 

Insistence  of  competitive  contracting 
rather  than  sole  source. 

Using  more  commercial  type  contracting 
procedures.  The  techniques  used  commer- 
cially often  are  more  successful  in  holding 
down  costs  than  the  normal  government  con- 
tracting devices. 

Establishing  and  holding  to  baseline 
statistics  of  each  weapon  system  so  that  the 
Air  Force  and  Congress  can  assess  If  the  pro- 
gram is  on  time,  at  cost  and  up  to  specifica- 
tions. 

Encouragement  of  productivity  enhance- 
ment. 

Asking  that  contractors  provide  warranties 
on  their  work. 

"The  General  pays  more  than  lip  service 
to  these  concepts.  For  example,  when  the 
expected  results  In  obtaining  more  competi- 
tive contracting  did  not  materialize  in  early 
1979,  he  fired  off  a  hot  message  to  his  com- 
manders (attached)  and  sent  a  high  ranking 
general  into  the  field  to  Insist  on  Improve- 
ments. 

"He  got  results.  After  the  pointed  message 
and  high  level  visits,  the  percentage  of  sole 
source  contracts  declined  and  competitive 
awards  went  up.  Throughout  the  Defense  De- 
partment the  percentage  of  competitive  con- 
tract awards  Is  a  pathetic  27  percent.  The 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  is  averaging 
about  46  percent  on  new  awards — Ikt  above 
the  average.  Both  figures,  however,  are  much 


lower  than  they  should  be.  Sole  soiuce 
awards  should  always  be  the  little  used  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

"While  it  is  statistically  impossible  to 
place  a  dollar  savings  to  the  taxpayer  on  this 
shift  to  competition  from  sole  source  con- 
tracting, it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is 
a  10-20  percent  differential  in  favor  of  com- 
petition. Thus  a  significant  shift  to  competi- 
tion could  result  In  savings  in  the  tens  of 
millions  on  a  fl4  billion  annual  contract 
total.  Competition  also  usually  Increases 
management  attention,  provides  better  terms 
and  makes  it  easier  to  establish  warranty 
programs. 

"At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  insisting 
on  a  mindless  five  percentage  real  growth 
Increase  In  defense  spending  rather  than 
looking  at  specific  programs  and  funding  by 
military  priorities,  the  Air  Force  commitment 
to  program  efficiency  and  contract  frugality 
Is  most  welcome. 

"General  Slay  has  also  sought  to  educate 
the  defense  contracting  ccmmunlty  as  to 
their  responsibility  In  participating  In  and 
living  by  the  new  standards  he  has  Issued. 
In  a  personal  videotaped  message  to  corporate 
executives.  General  Slay  argued  that  weapons 
costs  were  higher  than  necessary;  that  there 
has  been  too  much  goldplatlng;  that  defense 
contractors  sometimes  promise  more  than 
they  can  deliver.  He  told  his  audience  that 
'we're  going  to  become  a  very,  very  demand- 
ing customer.' 

"At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  defense  contractors 
In  increasing  competition.  Improving  pro- 
ductivity, proposing  less  expensive  weapons; 
adhering  to  baseline  costs;  using  standardized 
equipment  for  cost  savings;  finding  ways  to 
guarantee  product  performance  and  observ- 
ing high  standards  when  in  a  sole  source 
procurement  position.  He  noted  'We'll  remem- 
ber, and  the  public  will  note,  the  degree  to 
which  you've  cooperated  and  acted  req>on- 
slbly  when  operating  as  a  sole  source 
supplier.' 

"In  lieu  of  a  'Fleece  award'  this  month  I 
give  a  tip  of  the  hat  to  the  Air  Force  and 
General  Slay's  command  for  service  In  the 
public  Interest." 

A  photocopy  of  one  of  General  Slay's  mes- 
sages to  the  field  commanders  Is  attached  as 
it  appeared  on  page  59  of  the  October  issue 
of  Armed  Forces  Journal.  The  comment  pre- 
ceding the  message  also  comes  from  Armed 
Forces  Journal. 

Strono  Letter  Follows? 
The  TWX  which  follows  has  got  to  be  a 
classic,  sent  by  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mander General  Alton  Slay  on  May  24th  to 
the  Commander  of  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand, Lt.  Gen.  Larry  Skantze.  APJ  asked 
General  Slay's  public  affairs  office  for  copies 
of  similar  TWXs  he  sent  on  the  same  subject 
to  the  commanders  of  APSC's  Electronics  Sys- 
tem Division  (which  we're  told  was  even 
more  strongly  worded)  and  of  the  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Organization.  None  of  the 
TWXs  could  be  located,  until  General  Slay 
took  them  out  of  his  personal  safe.  He  has, 
however,  declined  to  make  them  available 
on  the  basis  that  they  are  "personal"  mes- 
sages exempt  from  release  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  AFJ  is  considering 
taking  the  issue  to  court  to  "test"  General 
Slay's  Interesting  theory.  In  the  meantime, 
we  thought  Journal  readers  should  be  able  to 
read  for  themselves  what  a  senior  Air  Force 
commander  sounds  like  when  he's  really 
mad. 

COMPETITION 

I  have  Just  reviewed  policy  letter  22  im- 
plementation   statistics    for    the    first   two 
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quarters  of  FT  79.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
I  am  high  disappointed.  While  the  statistics 
overall  are  somewhat  of  a  mixed  bag,  the 
area  of  greatest  shortfall  and  concern  is  sole 
source  versus  competitive  awards.  Both  num- 
bers and  dollar  value.  During  the  first  half  of 
FT  79;  sole  source  actions  are  up  and  the 
competitive  dollars  are  down  as  compared 
to  FY  79.  That  wasn't  the  Idea  behind  policy 
letter  22;  the  reverse  was  supposed  to  happen. 
I  am  forced  to  conclude,  since  I  know  that 
you  personally  support  my  acquisition  poli- 
cies, that  you  don't  have  control  of  the  first 
half  of  FY  79  must  be  reversed  significantly 
and  inunedlately.  This  will  require  your  per- 
sonal detailed  attention  direction.  And 
above  all,  monitoring  of  your  contracts  peo- 
ple and  your  program  directors  managers. 

Gen.  Stansberry  will  visit  your  activity  In 
the  near  future  and  go  over  the  statistics 
with  you.  I  have  asked  him  to  review  in  de- 
tail the  sole  source  actions  you  have  taken 
this  year  and  to  go  over  with  you  all  con- 
tracts you  propose  to  award  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  I  want  to  see  progress 
now  and  I  am  relying  on  you  to  make  this 
progress  happen;  if  I  don't  see  Improving 
trends  very  soon,  I  will  give  you  quotas.  I 
don't  want  to  do  this  since  it  might 
precipitate  some  imwise  actions;  but  quotas 
are  the  norm  dealing  with  mandatory  "goals". 
If  you  want  to  avoid  this,  youU  get  your  peo- 
ple "with  the  program"  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
rhetoric.  Please  be  confident  that  I  do  Intend 
to  make  significant  progress  toward  compe- 
tition one  way  or  the  other  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION, 
WORDS  MUST  FOLLOW  ACTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
13  years  I  have  called  for  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Almost  every 
day  that  the  Senate  has  been  in  session 
I  have  been  calling  for  the  Senate  to  act 
on  this  measure. 

For  31  years  our  failure  to  act  has  puz- 
zled our  allies,  heartened  our  enemies, 
and  perplexed  our  Presidents.  Every 
President  froiu  Harry  Truman  to  date, 
including  President  Carter,  of  course, 
and  President  Nixon  and  President  FOrd, 
have  all  asked  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Yet  we  have  re- 
fused to  do  so,  although  it  has  been  rat- 
ified by  virtually  every  other  major  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  although,  of  course, 
it  expresses  the  afBrmation  of  life  and 
the  opposition  to  planned,  premeditated 
destruction  of  human  beings,  as  Hitler 
did  to  the  Jews  in  World  War  H. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  act. 

Senate  inaction  on  this  very  basic 
treaty  embarrasses  our  diplomats  and 
compromises  our  moral  leadership.  Let 
me  cite  an  example. 

During  the  recent  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  debate  on  the 
international  covenants  on  human 
rights,  the  Soviet  bloc  openlv  criticized 
our  inaction.  Indirectly,  the  United 
Kingdom  also  voiced  its  concern  that  we 
have  not  ratified  these  covenants. 

U.S.  representative  Jerry  Shestack  re- 
sponded to  these  criticisms  that: 

Principle  without  adherence  to  formality 
Is  more  meaningful  than  adherence  to  for- 
mality without  fidelity  to  principle.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  too  many  who  follow  a 
policy  of  formal  ratification  but  abandon- 
ment m  practice.  In  the  case  of  the  United 


States,  we  do  show  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  the  covenants  even  if  for  now  we  are  lack- 
ing In  the  f  ormaUtles. 

But  adherence  alone,  no  matter  how 
thorough  or  scrupulous,  is  simply  not 
enough.  Formal  commitment  matters. 
We  should  not  allow  our  detractors  to 
criticize  us  on  matters  of  form  when  they 
cannot  do  so  on  the  basis  of  substance. 

Inaction  denies  us  a  moral  voice  and 
provides  our  enemies  a  club  to  use 
against  us,  a  club  they  wield  with  great 
relish.  Why  should  our  diplomats  apolo- 
gize for  an  exemplary  human  rights  rec- 
ord? They  apologize  simply  because  we 
have  not  given  formal  ratification  to  the 
principles  that  govern  our  actions.  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  ratify  those  prin- 
ciples. 

We  csm  stifle  this  criticism  of  our  lack 
of  formal  commitment  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention.  In  calling  for  rati- 
fication I  do  not  ask  the  Senate  to 
compromise  constitutional  or  moral 
ideals.  The  American  Bar  Association 
has  reversed  its  earlier  opposition  to  the 
convention  and  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
support  it.  Every  President  since  Harry 
Truman  has  ctdled  for  Senate  consent  to 
ratification.  Our  own  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  the  convention 
favorably  four  separate  times.  What 
more  evidence  do  we  need?  We  have  all 
we  need.  We  must  act. 

In  his  closing  statement  Shestack  as- 
sured the  Human  Rights  Commission 
that  untU  the  United  States  ratifies  the 
covenants  "our  actions  will  be  as  if  we 
had  ratified  them."  Actions  do  speak 
louder  than  words,  but  when  our  critics 
choose  to  ignore  them,  they  are  simply 
not  enough. 

The  leap  from  formal  ratification  to 
actual  adherence  can  be  tremendous. 
Ironically,  all  I  ask  is  that  the  Senate 
take  the  much  smaller  step  frcmi  actual 
adherence  to  formal  ratification.  We  are 
acting  already;  let  us  add  words  to  our 
actlOTi.  Nothing  stands  in  our  way. 
Eighty-three  nations  have  taken  this  step 
already.  Why  do  we  not?  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  other  requests  for  time  on  my 
side.  I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  for  his 
use.  

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITy 
LEADEIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEIR.  The  S«i- 
ator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  kindness  in  yield- 
ing the  balance  of  his  time  under  the 
standing  order. 

We  have  a  special  order  this  morning 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  But,  in  addition  to  that.  I 
have  a  request  this  morning  from  the 
Senator  from  California  for  time. 


So  it  is  most  hdpf  ul  to  me  to  have  that 
time  so  we  can  accommodate  a  full  15- 
minute  request  for  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  2  minutes  of  my 
time  under  the  combined  times  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  that  time  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HAYAKAWA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


S.  2437— THE  AMERICAN  SOVER- 
EIGNTY PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  137th  day  of  captivity  for 
the  hostages  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  and  their  release  appears  no 
closer  than  it  was  on  November  4,  1979. 
While  it  may  be  difiQcult  to  visualize  that 
state  of  captivity.  I  think  it  is  flttinjg 
that  we  try  to  do  so. 

Although  we  have  actually  been  able 
to  learn  very  little  about  what  a  day  in 
the  life  of  a  hostage  is  really  like,  we 
know  that  it  is  geared  toward  psycho- 
logical disintegration  of  captives.  One 
hostage  wrote  months  ago: 

We  are  being  kept  in  semidarkened  rooms; 
our  hands  are  tied  day  and  night;  bright 
lights  are  kept  burning  all  night  and  be- 
cause of  the  constant  noise  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  sleep. 

Another  said: 

Free  us  from  this  terrible  situation. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  cap- 
tivity, as  many  as  a  million  Iranians 
demonstrated  outside  our  Embassy.  We 
can  only  imagine  the  terror  those  roar- 
ing crowds  must  have  stirred  in  the  peo- 
ple inside.  We  saw  these  demonstrations 
on  our  televisions  night  after  night.  We 
watched  the  Iranians  bum  our  flag  and 
efiOgies  of  our  President  from  the  comfort 
of  our  homes.  The  television  camera  be- 
came vitally  important  to  the  demon- 
strators. They  somehow  thought  their 
frenzy  would  arouse  sympathy  for  their 
cause,  and  the  staging  of  their  guerrilla 
theater  became  more  and  more  orches- 
trated. 

I  finally  wrote  the  presidents  of  all 
three  television  networks  asking  that 
they  stop  covering  these  demonstrations. 
I  felt  that  without  television  cameras  the 
demonstrations  would  stop.  The  re- 
sponses I  received  ranged  from  polite  to 
sarcastic — but  in  essence  they  all  said 
the  demonstrations  were  news,  and  the 
American  people  should  not  be  deprived 
from  seeing  the  news.  So  night  after 
night,  we  continued  to  watch  our  own 
degradation,  until  the  Iranians  finally 
figured  out  that  their  cause  was  not 
being  helped  by  the  viewing  and  they 
kicked  the  newsmen  out  for  a  time. 

Now  the  demonstrations  are  only 
sporadic,  but  inside  the  Embassy  gates 
even  the  quiet  must  be  ominous.  Time 
must  pass  very  slowly  for  the  captives, 
and  each  day  their  feelings  of  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness  must  be  growing. 
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interest  to  keep  them — will  they  be  able 
to  accept  our  explanations?  And  Just  as 
importantly,  how  will  the  rest  of  the 
world  view  our  actions  during  these  long 
days  of  captivity? 

One  of  the  television  networks  does  a 
program  every  evening  called  "America 
Held  Hostage."  There  is  a  chilling  truth 
to  that  title.  For  what  is  being  held 
in  Iran  goes  beyond  the  53  people.  This 
hostage  situation  has  a  very  deep  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  our  country — 
for  your  future  and  mine.  Our  vulner- 
ability has  been  exposed  as  we  stand 
helpless  in  the  face  of  a  raggle-taggle 
band  of  terrorists  led  by  a  semi-insane 
so-called  "holy  man."  We  have  sent  a 
clear  message  to  the  rest  of  the  world — 
a  frightening  message  indeed — that  we 
are  a  nation  full  of  fear;  not  a  nation 
to  be  feared;  that  we  can  be  brought  to 
our  knees  easily  and  without  a  shot 
being  fired. 

While  we  appeal  to  the  World  Court 
and  the  United  Nations,  while  we  tie 
yellow  ribbons  and  ring  church  bells, 
53  people  rot  in  their  prison — a  prison 
that  we  paid  lor  and  built — a  prison 
that  used  to  fly  the  American  flag. 

But  we  are  the  good  guys — the  guys 
in  the  white  hats.  While  our  own  people 
are  being  held  in  our  own  Embassy,  we 
fulfill  our  obligations  with  determina- 
tion. If  you  drive  by  the  Iranian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  you  will  see  more 
poUce  than  around  the  White  House. 
They  are  protecting  the  people  inside — 
the  Iranian  diplomats — as  is  our  duty 
imder  international  law.  Never  mind 
that  they  represent  those  who  have  vio- 
lated the  same  international  law.  We 
have  even  allowed  Iranian  nationals  to 
demonstrate  for  Khomeini's  cause  in 
the  streets  of  our  own  cities — to  burn 
flags  and  shout  Insults.  Our  freedoms 
guaranteed  them  this  right — the  same 
right  as  any  American  citizen,  and  those 
laws  must  be  abided  by. 

And  when  we  do  issue  some  halfheart- 
ed orders,  the  Iranians  casually  ignore 
them.  We  told  the  Iranians  to  cut  down 
their  Embassy  staff  here  to  a  skeleton 
force.  Of  the  226  Iranian  diplomats  who 
should  have  left  the  country  imder  that 
orr'er,  fewer  than  25  percent  have  done 
so.  The  rest  are  still  here — swnewhere. 
And  when  we  told  all  Iranian  students  to 
register  with  immigration  officials,  only 
700  of  the  estimated  10,000  in  this  coun- 
try did  so.  The  rest  are  still  here — some- 
where. From  November  14  to  March  9  an- 
other 11,079  Iranian  entered  the  United 
States,  including  2,306  students;  467  on 
business  visas;  5,641  with  visitor's  visas; 
1,789  permanent  resident  aliens  and  876 
others. 

I  say  these  actions  are  not  those  of 
compassion,  but  of  idiocy. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do — what  are 
we  to  do  to  bring  about  the  release  of  our 
people  and  to  show  the  world  that  we  are 
a  power  to  reckon  with?  The  President 
seems  to  have  completely  run  out  of 
ideas.  Perhaps  he  should  ask  the  Rus- 
sians what  they  would  do,  but  of  course 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  any 
group  foolish  enough  to  tackle  the 
Soviets.   They   know    they   would    find 


thwnselves  destroyed  in  short  order.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Soviet  brutality.  If  faced  with  similar 
circumstances,  the  Russians  would  cer- 
tainly put  first  the  matter  of  their  own 
image,  their  own  power,  without  concern 
for  the  people  being  held.  Our  first  con- 
cern should  be  for  the  hostages  and  their 
safety.  Our  second  concern  should  be  for 
our  future.  If  we  do  not  take  firm  action, 
we  are  certain  to  be  held  hostage  again, 
and  again. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  this  question: 
How  can  we  infiuence  these  terrorists  to 
let  our  people  go?  We  must  find  an 
answer,  and  find  it  quickly.  We  must  gain 
some  bargaining  power  in  order  to  free 
those  53  people  and  in  order  to  deter 
those  who  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
Iran. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  have  given  us  a 
tool  that  should  be  explored — it  was 
written  in  the  law  in  1798  and  it  need 
only  be  invoked. 

Under  title  50  of  the  United  States 
Code,  in  the  section  dealing  with  War 
and  National  Defense,  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled  'Alien  Enemies."  That  section 
reads: 

Whenever  there  Is  a  declared  war  between 
the  United  States  or  any  invasion  or  preda- 
tory Incursion  Is  perpetrated,  attempted  or 
threatened  against  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  any  foreign  nation  or  gov- 
ernment, and  the  President  makes  public 
proclamation  of  the  event,  all  natives,  citi- 
zens, denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostile  na- 
tion or  government,  being  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  upward,  who  shall  be  within 
the  United  States  and  not  actually  natural- 
ized, shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  re- 
strained, secured,  and  removed  as  alien 
enemies. 

The  law  says  that  such  "enemy  aliens" 
may  be  detained  and  eventually  de- 
ported. This  law  spells  out  very  clearly 
that  aliens,  and  not  naturalized  U.S. 
citizens,  may  be  subject  to  its  provisions. 

In  order  to  invoke  the  enemy  alien 
provisions  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  Iran, 
we  must  clarify  U.S.  territory  to  include 
our  Embassies  abroad.  The  legislation  I 
am  proposing  does  exactly  that.  It  would 
spell  out  that  the  phrase  now  in  the 
law  "any  invasion  or  predatory  incur- 
sion is  perpetrated,  attempted  or  threat- 
ened against  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  by  a  foreign  nation  or  govern- 
ment" includes: 

First,  the  seizure  or  holding  by  a  for- 
eign nation  or  government  of,  or  the 
aiding  or  abetting  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
government  of  any  individual  or  group  in 
seizing  or  holding,  the  premises  of  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  of  the  United  States;  or 

Second,  the  seizing  or  holding  under 
paragraph  (l)  of  such  premises  which 
also  involves  the  taking  of  any  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  United  States  as  a  hostage. 

If  this  kind  of  legislation  Is  enacted, 
the  President  would  have  a  number  of 
options  at  his  disposal.  He  may.  for  in- 
stance, detain  Iranian  diplomats  as  well 
as  an  unspecified  number  of  Iranian 
citizens  residing  in  this  country,  in  order 
to  expel  them  eventually  against  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages.  As  an  Initial  move, 
he  could  simply  decide  to  restrict  the 
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movement  of  Iranian  citizens  and/or 
require  their  regular  reporting  to  police 
stations.  Needless  to  say,  a  mass  detain- 
ment, although  permitted  by  law,  would 
not  be  one  of  the  suggested  measures. 

I  fully  realize  this  is  a  strong  measiu-e. 
But  what  other  options  have  been  put 
forth;  what  other  proposals  have  been 
made  would  provide  us  with  bargaining 
chips?  We  are  dealing  here  with  people 
who  do  not  recognize  diplomatic  initia- 
tives, world  opinion,  international  law. 
or  yellow  ribbons.  We  are  dealing  with 
terrorists — and  we  are  allowing  them  to 
terrorize  us  without  retaliation.  I  do  not 
agree  with  proposals  that  call  for  bomb- 
ing of  Iranian  oilfields  or  other  military 
actions.  I  believe  such  actions  would  en- 
danger the  Uves  of  the  very  people  we 
want  to  free.  But  neither  can  I  believe 
that  the  kind  of  inaction  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  will  lead  to  a  quick  resolution 
of  this  matter. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that 
this  proposal,  if  enacted,  will  bring  oiu- 
people  home.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  stick  our  necks  out — ^to 
take  some  chances — ^to  do  something.  If 
we  find  such  a  proposal  repugnant,  if  we 
are  beset  by  guilt  at  the  thought  of  this 
kind  of  action,  will  we  be  able  to  offer 
-that  explanation  to  the  families  and  the 
loved  ones  of  those  who  are  being  held  in 
Iran.  I  believe  we  should  face  them  with 
guilt  and  shame  if  we  do  less.  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  I  will  gladly  put  this 
proposal  aside  if  a  better  one  is  offered. 
If  anyone  has  a  better  idea  on  how  to  get 
our  hostages  released,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
withdraw  mine.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
waste.  Americans  are  undergoing  psy- 
chological disintegration — and  no  hope 
for  their  release  is  in  sight.  We  must  act 
now. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  for  early  consideration  a  bill 
to  amend  section  2057  of  the  revised 
statutes  to  define  further  the  circum- 
stanofis  under  which  certain  aliens  with- 
in the  United  States  may  be  treated  as 
alien  enemies.  The  title  of  the  act  will  be 
the  Americam  Sovereignty  Protection 
Act. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  document  from  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  en- 
titled "Proposal  to  Amend  Alien  Enemy 
Act  to  Effectively  Define  Warlike  Acts." 
dated  March  17,  1980.  It  gives  a  full 
analysis  of  the  Allen  Enemies  Aci;  and 
the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Congressional  Research  Service, 

March  17,  1980. 
To  Honorable  S.  I.  Hayakawa. 
Prom  American  Law  Division. 
Subject    Proposal    to   Amend   Allen   Knemy 
Act  to  Effectively  Define  War-Like  Acts. 
Reference    is   made    to   your    inquiry   of 
March  14, 1980  requesting  Information  on  the 
above  matter.   Speclfloally,  you  ask  for  an 
opinion  regarding  a  proposed  draft  of  legis- 


lation that  would  amend  the  Allen  Enemy 
Act,  50  U.S.C.A.  iS  21-24,  to  define  as  a  preda- 
tory act  against  the  United  States  the  seizure 
of  a  diplomatic  mission  of  the  United  States 
or  the  seizure  of  such  premises  together  with 
the  taking  of  any  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
United  States  as  a  hostage. 

The  Allen  Enemy  Act  which  your  proposal 
would  amend  has  "remained  the  law  of  the 
land.  vlrtuaUy  unchanged  since  1798." 
Ludecke  v.  Watkins,  336  U.S.  160,  162  (1948). 
The  Act  delegates  to  the  President  extraor- 
dinary power.  In  the  event  of  war  or  In- 
vasion or  predatory  Incursion  against  the 
United  States  by  a  foreign  nation  or  gov- 
ernment, to  restrain  or  deport  unnaturalized 
aliens  fourteen  years  or  older  who  are  sub- 
jects of  such  hostile  nation  and  government. 
The  President  Is  required  to  proclaim  the 
event  that  requires  the  Invocation  of  this 
grant  of  power  <l.e..  declared  war  or  invasion 
or  predatory  Intrusion,  attempted  or  threat- 
ened, against  the  territory  of  the  United 
States)  and,  thereafter,  he  or  his  delegate 
may  Issue  regulations  "which  are  found  nec- 
essary In  the  premises  and  for  the  public 
safety."  50  U.S.C.A.  S  21.  In  the  words  of  one 
Court,  "unreviewable  power  In  the  President 
to  restrain,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  aliens  In  time  of  war  is  the  essence  of  the 
Act.  Citizens  Protective  League  v.  Clark.  155 
P.2d  290.  294  (DC.  Clr.  1946). 

The  Act  applies  both  In  cases  of  war  de 
Jure  and  war  de  facto.  The  authority  given  by 
It  I  the  Act)  to  the  President  Is  not  limited 
to  situations  where  war  Is  declared  but  In- 
cludes situations  where  "any  Invasion  or 
predatory  Incursion  Is  perpetrated,  at- 
tempted, or  threatened  against  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  by  any  foreign  nation 
or  government.  .  .  .  There  is  not  the  slightest 
Indication  In  the  statute  that  the  exercise 
of  power  Is  limited  to  times  of  active  hos- 
tilities or  that  dangers  from  foreign  na- 
tionals of  an  enemy  were  regarded  as  termi- 
nated until  peace  was  declared."  United 
States  v.  Watkins,  163  F.2d  140,  142  (2d  Clr. 
1947). 

As  Indicated,  your  draft  legislation  pro- 
poses to  define  "any  Invasion  or  predatory 
Incursion,  etc.,"  to  Include  (presumable 
among  other  things)  two  alternative,  spe- 
cific activities:  first,  seizure  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  government  of  the  premises  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  the  United  States  or 
complicity  by  such  nation  or  government 
with  an  Individual  or  group  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking; second,  seizure  of  such  premises 
together  with  the  taking  of  any  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  United  States  as  a  hostage. 

The  btaance  of  the  Act  which  would  be 
unaffected  by  your  proposal  relates  to  the 
time  available  to  an  alien  subject  to  de- 
portation to  settle  his  or  her  affairs,  court 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  duties  of  federal  mar- 
shals. 60  U.S.C.A.  ii  22.  23,  24. 

An  alien  who  Is  subject  to  restrict  or 
deportation  under  the  Act  may,  so  long  as 
he  or  she  Is  not  charged  with  actual  hostility 
or  crime  against  the  public  safety,  be  ac- 
corded the  fuU  time  allowed  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nation 
or  government,  to  recover,  dispose  and  re- 
move his  or  her  goods  and  effects  and  de- 
part. In  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulation, 
the  President  may  fix  such  reasonable  time 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety, 
and  according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  national  hospitality.  60  U.S.C.A.  §  22. 

Federal  courts  having  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion are  empowered  to  apprehend  an  alien 
subject  to  a  presidential  proclamation 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Act.  The 
courts  after  hearing  an  examination  may 
order  the  removal  of  an  alien  or  his  or  her 
detention  or  take  any  other  such  action  to 
secure  the  alien  conformably  to  the  procla- 
mation or  regulations  Issued  to  Implement 
the  Act.  50  U.8.C.A.  i  23.  The  authority  of 
federal  courts  having  criminal  Jurisdiction 


to  order  removal  of  aUen  enemies  under  this 
section  Is  alternative  to  the  power  given 
the  President  by  section  21  to  provide  for 
removal  of  such  aliens  and  does  not  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  to  order  such  removal  to 
the  coxirts.  United  States  ex  rel.  Schlueter  v. 
Watkins.  67  P.  Supp.  534  (D.C.  N.Y.  1946). 

The  federal  marshal  of  the  district  In 
which  an  alien  is  apprehended  may  execute 
a  removal  order.  In  effecting  such  removal, 
the  marshal  "shall  have  the  warrant  of  the 
President,  or  of  the  courts,  Judge,  or  Justices 
ordering  the  removal,  50  U.S.C.A.  i  24.  The 
marshals  of  the  several  districts,  in  enforc- 
ing the  regulations  established  by  the 
President  in  relation  to  alien  enemies,  could 
act  without  the  aid  of  Judicial  authority. 
Lockington  v.  Smith,  CCA.  Pa.  1817,  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  8,  448.  See  also  United  States  ex 
rel.  Schlueter  v.  Watkins,  supra. 

The  Allen  Enemy  Act  is  an  exercise  of 
power  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  a  grant  of  power  by  the  Congress 
to  the  President.  The  first  constitutional 
controversy  to  beset  the  new  republic  cent- 
ered upon  the  powers  of  the  new  Federal 
Government  over  aliens.  As  the  following 
excerpt  from  Citizens  Protective  League  v. 
Clark,  supra,  at  293  shows,  whUe  the  AUen 
and  Sedition  Acts  were  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread debate,  no  one  challenged  the  basic 
validity  of  the  Alien  Enemy  Act.  In  1979,  tbe 
95th  Congress  passed  three  acts  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, "An  Act  concerning  Aliens",  ap- 
proved June  26,  1979,  "An  Act  respecting 
Allen  Enemies",  approved  July  6,  1798*  and 
''An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled  'An 
act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  tbe  United  States'  ",  approved  July  14. 
1798.*  The  first  and  last  were  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  Acts,  vigorously  attacked  in  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Res- 
olutions as  unconstitutional.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  vigorously  fought  tbe 
Alien  Act  saw  no  objection  to  the  Allen 
Enemy  Act."  In  fact,  Albert  Gallatin,  who 
led  that  opposition,  was  emphatic  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  bills  and  In  affirm- 
ing the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
alien  enemies  as  part  of  the  power  to  declare 
war."  James  Madison  was  the  author  of 
the  Virginia  Resolutions,  and  in  his  report 
to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  the  ensu- 
ing year  after  the  deluge  of  controversy,  be 
carefully  and  with  some  tartness  asserted  a 
distinction  between  alien  members  of  » 
hostile  nation  and  alien  members  of  a 
friendly  nation,  disavowed  any  relation  of 
thj  Resolutions  to  alien  enemies,  and  de- 
clared, "With  respect  to  alien  enemies,  no 
doubt  has  been  intimated  as  to  the  federal 
authority  over  them;  the  Constitution  hav- 
ing expressly  delegated  to  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war  against  any  nation,  and  of 
course  to  treat  It  and  all  its  members  as 
enemies."  '=  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  he  was  meticu- 
lous in  identifying  the  Act  under  attack  as 
the  Allen  Act  "which  asstmies  power  over 
alien  friends"."  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
white  light  which  beat  about  the  subject  in 
1798,  If  there  had  been  the  sUghtest  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  their  contemporaries  concern- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  Enemy 
Act.  It  would  have  appeared.  None  did. 

"The  act  concerning  alien  enemies,  which 
confers  on  the  president  very  great  discre- 
tionary powers  respecting  their  persons," 
Marshal,  C.J.,  in  Brown  v.  United  States.  8 
Cronch  (U.S.)  110,  126,  3  L  ed  504,  610,  "ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  as  unlimited  as  the  leg- 
islature could  make  it."  Washington,  J.,  In 
Lockington  v.  Smith,  Pet  CC  466  at  p.  470, 
F  Cas  No  8448,  Quoted  In  Ludecke  v.  WoUc- 
ins.  supra,  at  164. 

The  courts.  In  an  unbroken  line  of  cases 
from  Fries  case,  OCD  Pa.  1799,  at  836,  830 
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5,  it  is  not  for  any  court  to 
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it  Is  Inconceivable  that  be- 
my  could  be  removed  from 
this  country  in  time  of  war, 
should  be  compelled  to  spread' 
record  in  a  Judicial  proceed- 
by  which  the  Government 
activity  within  our  bor- 
oi  the  information  upon 
Individual  enemies.  No 
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Congress  can  authorize  all  manner  of  hos- 
tilities less  than  full  fledged  declared  wars. 
Bus  V.  TiJtgy,  4  Dail.  (U5.)  37,  1800.  Your 
proposal  would  define  two  activities  that 
would  constitute  effective  acts  of  war  that 
would  permit  detention  or  deportation  of 
unnaturalized  persons  who  owe  allegiance  to 
the  foreign  nation  or  government  that  en- 
gages in  the  denoimced  behavior.  While 
such  process  may  raise  questions  with  re- 
spect to  its  Implications  on  the  peaceful  ob- 
jects of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
other  international  legal  documents,  eawjh 
nation  in  the  past  has  reserved  to  Itself  the 
Judgment  regarding  what  acts  constitute 
acts  of  war.  This  power  Inheres  in  sovereign- 
ty which  the  United  States  obtained  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  England,  not  con- 
fined by  the  Constitution.  See  United  States 
V.  Curtiss-Wright  Export  Corp.,  299  M.S.  304 
(1936).  As  stated  above,  "under  no  concept 
of  government  could  a  nation  be  held  pow- 
erless to  rid  Itself  of  enemies  within  Its 
borders  in  time  of  war,  whether  the  individ- 
uals concerned  be  actually  hostile  or  mere- 
ly potentially  so  because  of  their  allegiance." 
Citizens  Protective  League  v.  Clark,  supra,  at 
294.  Congress'  war  power  is  bolstered  by  its 
power  over  immigration  which  affords  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  steps  forbid- 
den to  the  states. 

If  your  proposed  bill  raises  a  problem  it 
would  be  In  the  area  of  procedural  due  proc- 
ess and  the  unreviewable  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  restrain  or  deport.  Regulations  issued 
in  the  past  to  Implement  the  act  have  gen- 
erally authorized  a  Board  hearing  and  review. 
Court  review  has  been  limited  to  questions 
of  Interpretation  and  constitutionality, 
tiidecfcc  v.  Watkins,  supra,  at  163-164.  In 
that  case  the  Court,  in  part,  split  over  the 
amount  or  review.  Although  the  majority 
held  that  there  was  no  renew  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  findings,  the  law  In  this  regard 
has  developed  to  some  extent  along  the  lines 
of  dissenting  Justices  Douglas,  Murphy  and 
Rutledge;  that  is,  that  for  purposes  of  review 
on  habeas  corpus,  the  deportation  of  an 
alien  enemy  is  no  different  than  any  other 
deportation  proceedings,  and  Is  subject  to 
the  same  due  process  requirements  of  rea- 
sonable notice  and  fair  hearing,  absence  of 
which  calls  for  Judicial  relief.  See  Senate 
Document  No.  96-26  for  recent  due  ftoctaa 
cases. 

The  Alien  Enemy  Act  applies,  as  noted.  In 
case  of  war  or  any  invasion  or  predatorj  in- 
cursion against  the  territory  of  the  Uutted 
States.  Strictly  speaking,  diplomatic  prem- 
ises are  not  territory  of  the  United  States. 
See  Whlteslon,  7  Digest  of  International  Law 
355.  356,  379. 
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THE  HOSTAGES 


RECXXJNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LUGAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Indisma  (Mr.  Lugak)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  have  respected  the  request  of  President 
Carter  for  public  support  of  his  efforts 
to  free  the  American  hostages  in  Iran.  I 
have  offered  my  best  advice  to  him 
through  conversation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  his  associates  as  they  ap^ 
peared  in  closed  session  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  smaller 
groups. 

As  the  hostages  endure  their  137th 
day  in  captivity,  I  am  now  determined 
to  make  certain  that  we  will  have  open 
discussion  of  the  President's  policies. 
Not  only  has  the  President  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  hostages  and 
played  out  the  string  of  potential  favor- 
able responses,  but  his  basic  misunder- 
standing of  the  situation  in  Iran  may 
lead  to  humiliating  actions  by  the  United 
States  which  will  not  free  the  hostages 
but  win  lead  to  additional  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  defeats. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  those 
of  us  who  bear  even  a  small  portion  of 
continuing  responsibility  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  to  speak  out  con- 
structively. 

The  hostages  have  not  been  released 
because  those  holding  authority  in  Iran 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  hold  them 
longer.  The  hostages  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily useful  to  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  and  to  his  closest  associates. 
From  November  1979  onward,  as  the 
ayatollah  faced  a  national  referendum 
legitimatizing  his  clerical  regime,  and 
through  a  succession  of  political  de- 
velopments in  which  the  ayatollah  has 
called  for  street  action  and  militant 
popular  support,  the  hostages  have  been 
the  major  glue-factor  which  held  the 
revolutionary  coalition  together. 

It  is  conceivable  that  so-called  secular 
politicians  in  Iran  such  as  newly  elected 
President  Bani-Sadr  would  prefer  to 
have  the  hostage  problem  behind  them. 
Even  more  Importantly,  President  Banl- 
Sadr  would  like  to  halt  the  internal 
problem  of  militants  who  successfully 
defy  civil  authority  and  provide  a  strong 
emotional  basis  for  the  ayatollah's 
clerical  regime  through  an  unending 
stream  of  hatred  directed  at  the  United 
States. 

But  President  Carter  should  not  have 
been  surprised  that  President  Banl-Sadr 
could  not  obtain  even  an  entry  to  the 
U.S.  Eimbtissy  compound  for  the  travel- 
ing United  Nations  C(Mnmlssion.  The 
ayatollah  and  his  followers  are  still  in 
the  process  of  o<»isolidating  their  author- 
ity through  parliamentary  elections  and 
the  hostages  would  appear  to  them,  on 
balance,  to  be  helpful  in  mcmy  ways  dur- 
ing weeks  to  come. 

Furthermore,  there  are  few  apparent 
downside  risks  for  Iran's  spiritual  or 
secular  regimes.  The  United  States  main- 
tains steady  advice  to  Iran  to  watch  the 
Soviet  menace,  including  potential  phys- 
ical Invasion  or  substantial  internal  sub- 
vers  on  which  could  dismember  and 
repartition  the  country.  Tht  United 
States  pronounces  the  importance  of 
retaining  Iran's  territorial  integrity  even 
while  Iran,  i^ipcu'ently  much  less  wor- 
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ried  than  we  are,  attempts  to  humiliate 
this  country  every  day.  Undaimted,  we 
continue  to  point  out  how  hopeful  we 
are  that  post-hostage  Iran  can  become 
friendly,  stfid  perhaps  more  aware  of  how 
much  we  could  do  to  insure  that  Iran 
continues  to  exist  in  a  hostile  arena. 
Iranians  have  been  unimpressed  with 
any  presumed  U.S.  stroigth. 

Furthermore,  we  have  tried  diligently 
not  to  antagwiize  Iran  through  tighten- 
ing of  economic  pressures.  Even  during 
these  past  few  days,  the  President  has 
emphasized  the  poverty  of  our  position 
by  admitting  that  the  wily  circumstances 
which  could  lead  to  freedom  for  the 
hostages  are  good  fortune  in  unexpected 
results  of  Iran's  parliamentary  elections. 
For  some  time,  the  President  has  simply 
been  hoping  for  good  luck  and  this  coun- 
try has  hoped  for  good  luck  al<»ig  with 
him.  Now  we  must  try  to  construct 
circumstances  that  make  good  fortime 
much  more  probable  and  that  repair  a 
portion  of  the  damage  to  our  national 
credibility. 

I  will  state  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  what  I  have  stated  privately  in 
closed  session  to  Secretary  Vance  and 
his  associates  in  the  early  days  of  the 
crisis. 

It  is  my  view  that,  through  its  actions, 
the  Government  of  Iran,  in  effect,  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Government  of  Iran  has 
not  only  endorsed  the  kidnaping  of 
American  diplomats,  the  seizure  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  Americtui  Embassy,  and 
the  defiance  of  centuries  of  diplomatic 
law  and  current  diplomatic  censure,  but 
has,  in  fact,  used  this  aggression  abun- 
dantly for  further  internal  political  con- 
solidation. 

The  United  States  has,  in  effect,  been 
in  a  condition  of  war  with  Iran  for  137 
days.  We  must  act  on  the  basis  of  real- 
ity and  not  wishful  thinking.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  freeze  on  Ira- 
nian Crovemment  financial  assets  in 
American  banks,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  given  the  Iranian  Government, 
through  delay,  policy  zigzags,  and  inef- 
fective followthrough,  substantial  rea- 
sons to  persist  in  the  policy  of  holding 
our  hostages. 

Despite  Presidential  and  public  anger 
over  hostile  Iranian  student  demonstra- 
tions in  this  country,  fewer  than  35  mili- 
tant students  have  been  deported,  with 
the  vast  majority  showing  general  in- 
difference to  any  threats  of  registration 
or  deportation.  The  President's  orders 
that  all  but  35  Iranian  diplomats  must 
leave  has  led  to  the  departure  of  only  50 
of  225.  One  himdred  and  twenty  cannot 
be  located,  thus  demonstrating  the  in- 
credible lack  of  either  urgency  or  atten- 
tion which  our  Government  pays  to  even 
halfhearted  measures  to  free  our 
hostages. 

It  is  difBcult  to  determine  the  status 
of  any  of  our  economic  sanction  efforts. 
Recently  released  figures  Indicate  that 
more  Iranian  oil  came  into  this  country 
in  January  1980  than  in  January 
1979,  despite  President  Carter's  decla- 
ration on  November  12  that  we  would  not 
Import  Iranian  oil.  The  President  made 
no  effort  to  give  immediate  force  to  his 
proclamation  thus  permitting  oil  en 
route  and  transshipments  to  continue. 


After  elaborate  explanation  of  hu- 
manitarian reasons  why  the  Shah  was 
admitted  to  a  New  York  hospital  to  be- 
gin with,  a  Presidential  aide  was  em- 
ployed to  spirit  the  Shah  through  Texas 
to  Panama.  The  President's  humani- 
tarian concerns  seem  to  have  dimin- 
ished as  the  Shah  faces  additional  sur- 
gery, presently. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  proclaimed  from  the  begiiming 
that  we  would  obtain  freedom  for  the 
hostages  before  approving  any  interna- 
tional tribunal  of  inquiry  visiting  Iran  to 
study  the  Shah's  regime  and  United 
States  ties.  Instead,  we  endorsed  a  United 
Nations  panel  which  proceeded  to  hear 
Iranian  witnesses  with  the  hostages  still 
imprisoned.  The  President  complains 
that  he  was  double-crossed,  but  even 
now  holds  out  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  panel  might  return  for  another 
attempt,  this  time  merely  to  visit  the 
hostages  as  contrasted  to  taking  them 
from  terrorist  captivity. 

No  recitation  of  the  damage  our  na- 
tion has  suffered  can  proceed  without 
the  average  American  becoming  angry 
and  finding  the  President's  actions  to 
have  been  not  only  inadequate  but  in- 
credible in  sloppiness  of  forethought  and 
execution. 

But  all  of  this  bimgling  is  supposed  to 
be  excused  by  the  Presidential  reminder 
that  criticism  of  the  President,  to  say 
nothing  about  criticism  of  terrorism  in 
the  governmental  structure  of  Iran, 
might  lead  to  harm  for  our  hostages. 
In  fact,  I  have  concluded  that  if  our 
President  is  not  stimulated  to  adopt  a 
strong  and  bold  course,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Iran  is  not  stimulated  to  re- 
calculate the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  kidnaping  diplomatic 
personnel  and  committing  aggression 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  hostages  may 
never  be  freed.  Worse  still,  thousands  of 
Americsms  may  lose  their  lives  as  other 
nations  miscalculate  the  resolve  of  tills 
country  and  commit  aggression  against 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  we 
are  prepared  to  recognize  such  aggres- 
sive actions  as  ofiScial  or  unofQcial  acts 
of  war. 

Our  anger  will  not  substitute  for 
reasoned  action. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  request 
and  for  the  Congress  to  grant  authority 
to  intern  aU  Iranian  diplomats  remain- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  President 
must  identify  which  diplomats  have  de- 
fled  his  previous  order  and  precisely 
where  they  are  to  reestablish  a  mini- 
mum of  his  own  credibility. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  trade  with  Iran  Including 
food  exports,  oil  purchases,  spare  parts, 
economic  expertise,  and  all  the  rest  be 
suspended  totally  and  immediately. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  economic  pres- 
sure that  the  President  intended  and 
that  the  United  Nations  might  have 
countenanced,  has  been  minimal  and  so 
haphazardly  administered  as  to  encour- 
age Iran  to  forget  the  whole  business. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  enter  into 
immediate  consultation  with  our  allies 
about  preparations  for  an  effective  naval 
blockade  of  Iran  and  plans  for  effective 
mining  of  Iranian  harbors  with  mines 


that  could  be  retrieved  after  release  of 
the  hostages.  Our  allies  must  know  the 
seriousness  of  our  intent  and  prepare 
with  us  for  potential  oil  shortages  which 
will  follow  successful  strangulation  of 
Iran's  foreign  trade. 

likewise,  we  must  discuss  the  very  real 
possibility  that  Iran,  itself,  may  disin- 
tegrate as  a  nation  state  and  prepare  for 
that  aftermath.  We  are  past  the  point 
of  setting  deadlines.  We  must  now  pre- 
pare to  do  those  things  which  Iran  and 
the  world  will  understand.  For  the  mo- 
ment, our  allies  flnd  it  just  as  comforta- 
ble to  continue  with  business  as  usual 
in  Iran  as  do  the  Iranians,  because  they 
have  watched  137  days  of  America  in 
captivity  with  sjrmpathy,  but  with  cer- 
tainty that  we  really  do  not  have  the 
courage  and  constancy  to  do  very  much 
about  it. 

The  President,  Congress,  our  country- 
men must  say  in  one  strong  voice  to 
Iran  and  to  our  allies,  "You  have  mis- 
judged us.  We  intend  to  act  in  ways 
which  need  not  jeopardize  a  single  hu- 
man life,  but  we  are  going  to  recover 
our  hostages  and  we  are  going  to  re- 
spond to  aggression  against  our  country 
and  against  civilized  diplomacy  around 
the  world  with  appropriate  action.  We 
may  have  stumbled  tlirough  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  leadership  for  137  days,  but 
we  have  caught  our  second  wind  and  we 
are  going  to  act  like  the  United  States  of 
America  in  appropriate  ways  that  every 
free  man  and  woman  in  this  world  will 
find  understandable  and  admiraWe." 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  establish 
a  special  Treasury  Trust  Fund  In  which 
all  of  the  Iranian  Government's  seised 
financial  assets  will  be  placed.  These 
funds,  estimated  at  $4  to  $6  billion, 
would  be  used  to  finance  additional  mili- 
tary preparations  required  to  free  the 
hostages,  to  settle  American  claims 
against  the  Iranian  Government,  and  to 
reimburse  the  hostages  and  their  families 
in  part,  for  the  past,  present,  and 
future  suffering  inflicted  upon  these 
Americans  by  the  Government  of  Iran 
in  violation  of  every  international  code 
of  decency. 

Finally.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
terminate  and  the  Congress  to  afOrm 
such  termination  of  all  hearings,  studies, 
or  inquiries  into  alleged  despotism  in 
Iran  in  recent  years  or  for  past  centu- 
ries. The  issue  is  an  aggressive  act  by 
Iran  against  our  Embassy  and  our  citi- 
zens. A  study  of  hundreds  of  executions 
and  repression  by  the  Ayatollah  is  just 
as  irrelevant  as  discussion  of  the  Shah's 
regime.  Furthermore,  our  willingness 
to  participate  in  such  procedures  jeop- 
ardizes our  relationships  with  many 
countries  who  may  note  how  rapidly  the 
United  States  forgets  alliances  and  won- 
ders, with  some  justlflcation,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  dangers  which  this  Na- 
tion faces  in  protecting  interests  which 
are  vital  to  our  national  survival. 

Iran  has  taken  upon  Itself  the  status 
of  an  enemy  of  our  Nation.  We  did  not 
ask  Iran  to  commit  aggression.  There 
is  no  basis  for  friendship  with  Iran  until 
our  hostages  have  been  returned  safely. 
Failure  to  return  our  hostages  safely 
may  result  in  a  Government  of  Iran  so 
weakened  by  internal  strife  luad  external 
pressures  that  the  ciirrent  regime  and 
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I  would  repeal 
spect  to  Iran 

I  will  not 
recommendatit>ns 
I  do  wish  to 
ments  and 
the  Senator 
priate  and  tii^ely 
account  of  by 
time. 


this  opportunity  to  com- 
from  Indiana  for  a 
statement    that    represents 
point  of  view. 

in  a  very  real  way  the 

;he  Senator  from  Indiana 

char  ge  not  only  in  his  attitude 

attitude  of  a  majority  of  the 

country. 

these  137  days  I  have  con- 
to  second-guess  the 
;ive  public  advice  on  how 
this  crisis,  but  I  think 
c^me  now  when  people  must 
out  on  this  subject,  and 
Senator  from  Indiana 


s4y 


THE  IRANIA^ 
DENT 
ACTION 


•  Mr.  DOLE 
has  just  hearc( 
and  even  the 
have  learned 
quent  speech 
diana.  It  is  a 
reasoned, 
dealing  with 
forces  now 
In  Tehran.  It 
too  long  to 
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.  I  j^eld  the  floor, 
addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
has  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank 


clear  from  his  statement 

still  to  acknowledge  the 

chief  oflBcer  of  our  for- 

to  urge  the  President  to 

initiatives  to  break  the 

ttiink  that  is  appropriate, 

and  fully  consistent 

taken  by  him  and  by 

to  date.  But  it  is  dlf- 

"dhis  is  a  different  time,  a 

circu  instance. 

before  in  connection  with 

I  am  speaking  now 

that  there  were  Rus- 

iroops  in  Cuba — that  the 

President  could  not  do  in 

was  nothing  at  all,  and 

those  words  today  in  re- 


crlsis— and 


this  time  make  specific 
to  the  President,  but 
.  that  I  believe  the  state- 
recommendations  made  by 
:  rom  Indiana  are  appro- 
_   and  should  be  taken 
the  administration  at  this 


UR(  JED 


CRISIS:    THE  PRESI- 
AGAIN    TO    TAKE 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate 

and  hopefully  the  Nation 

errorists  in  Iran  will  soon 

ibout,  the  tough  and  elo- 

by  the  Senator  from  In- 

!  peech  that  sets  a  firm,  yet 

api^oach  for  U.S.  policy  in 

criminal  and  fanaticsil 

c(|ntrolltng  the  government 

'*  -  a  speech  we  have  waited 

from  the  administration. 
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Tet  it  has  a  simple  and  direct  purpose: 
The  release  of  our  diplomats  now  held 
hostage  in  our  own  Embassy  for  136  days. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  ad- 
dressed on  this  floor  the  dilemma  the 
country  faces  over  the  Iran  crisis  many 
times  since  November  4,  when  the  hos- 
tages were  first  taken.  The  dilemma  has 
been  a  gang  of  terrorists  who  have  never 
been  given  any  incentive  by  the  actions 
of  either  their  own  government  or  that 
of  the  United  States  to  give  up  their 
hostages,  hostages  who  have  become  the 
terrorists'  greatest  source  of  domestic 
power.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
put  together  in  a  neat,  cohesive  package 
a  plan  of  action  that  many  of  us  have 
spoken  about  and  looked  for  in  vain  from 
a  President  beset  by  indecision  and  elec- 
tion-year crises. 

SQUEEZE   IRAN    DRY 

On  several  occasions  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  impose  the  economic  sanc- 
tions we  started  in  motion,  urging  him 
to  use  our  sole  effective  weapon  against 
Iran  and  to  squeeze  them  as  no  nation 
has  ever  been  squeezed  before.  We  must 
enlist  the  active  cooperation  of  our  allies 
in  this  endeavor,  and  must  not  shirk  the 
decision  to  use  our  fleet  in  a  comprehen- 
sive naval  blockade.  The  President  has 
had  ample  opportunity,  and  certainly 
justification  for  the  action  we  have  sug- 
gested over  and  over  again. 

LOST    OPPOBTUNITIES 

Last  November,  a  little  more  than  a 
week  after  the  hostages  were  taken,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  introduced  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  President  to  enlist  the 
support  of  other  nations,  particularly 
our  European  allies,  caUing  on  them  to 
close  their  Embassies,  withdraw  their 
diplomatic  personnel,  and  to  suspend 
diplomatic  relations  with  Iran.  At  the 
same  time  a  unified  world  embargo  on 
Iranian  oil,  coordinated  by  the  United 
States,  was  to  be  imposed.  In  December, 
this  Senator  urged  in  another  Senate 
resolution  that  special  compensation  for 
the  hostages  be  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  January  and  then  again  earlier 
this  month,  we  called  for  a  total  eco- 
nomic embargo  except  for  medicines, 
backed  if  necessary  by  a  naval  blockade. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  making  is  that,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, many  of  us  have  believed  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  of  delay  and  caution  was 
not  providing  the  impetus  needed  to 
achieve  the  release  of  the  hostages  Even 
while  we  backed  the  President  and  pro- 
vided a  united  front  to  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini and  his  militants,  many  of  the 
very  real  options  we  had  to  take  action 
were  spoken  about,  and  suggested  to  the 
President.  But  no  action  was  taken,  and 
although  the  hostages  are  stUl  alive, 
they  have  suffered  greatly— and  U.S. 
policy  has  been  severely  damaged. 

SENATOR   LT7GAR'S   FIVE   STEP   PLAN 

Now  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  privy  to  all  the  most  sensitive 
information  pertaining  to  Iran,  has 
offered  the  Nation  a  five  point  plan  for 
a  firm  and  nonmilitary  approach  toward 
ending  the  crisis.  TTiere  is  no  question 
that  our  past  inaction  has  failed  its 
objective.  It  seems  to  me  that  common- 


sense  would  dictate  that  we  try  this 
method.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
our  hostages  could  hardly  be  worse  off. 
Iran  and  her  people  have,  in  effect, 
declared  war  on  the  United  States,  and 
we  ought  to  begin  to  recognize  it.  When 
you  are  in  a  state  of  war,  you  do  not 
just  wait  to  see  what  will  happen  next. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  urges  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  steps 
advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  most  strongly  recommends  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  by  the 
administration.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:45  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  now  stands  in 
recess  imtil  the  hour  of  1:45  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:40  pjn.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  1:45  pjn.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  days  fol- 
lowing the  annoimcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  Federal  Reserve's  new 
economic  initiatives  have  been  filled 
with  a  variety  of  reactions. 

Some  quarters  have  criticized  the  Pres- 
ident's program  of  budget  balancing, 
credit  restrictions,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion as  too  little,  too  late. 

Others  have  denounced  the  initiatives 
as  too  restrictive,  and  predict  that  they 
will  induce  a  recession.  We  are  talking 
about  the  credit  restrictions,  energy  con- 
servation proposals,  and  so  on. 

As  one  who  has  been  very  active  in  the 
formulation  of  the  balanced  budget 
strategy,  I  am  resissured  by  the  diversity 
of  the  criticism.  The  fact  that  some  ar- 
gue that  we  have  cut  the  budget  too 
much,  and  others  argue  that  we  did  not 
cut  deeply  enough  indicates  to  me  that 
we  are  probably  on  the  right  course. 

I  believe  we  must  balance  the  budget. 
As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  it  is 
an  important  symbol — it  demonstrates 
that  we  are  not  adrift  and  that  someone 
is  at  the  helm  of  our  economic  ship.  In 
coooeration  with  Democratic  chairmen 
and  the  Republican  leadership,  I  will 
continue  to  work  to  assure  that  we  do 
balance  the  budget. 

No  one  can  deny  that  a  large  element 
In  our  current  inflation  is  due  to  energy 
prices,  interest  rates,  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, wage  pressures.  But  clearly  the 
ephemeral  element  of  inflationary  ex- 
pectations is  currently  playing  a  major 
role  in  fueling  the  price  rise.  Unless  we 
disabuse  ourselves  of  the  assumption 
that  prices  are  always  going  to  go  up, 
then,  of  course,  they  will  continue  to  sky- 
rocket. 
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The  wails  of  pain  and  horror  over  par- 
ticular budget  cuts  have  just  begun.  The 
simple  fact  is.  no  one  wants  to  have  this 
program  cut.  In  normal  times,  I  certain- 
ly do  not  want  to  see  mine  cut. 

But  these  are  not  normal  times.  These 
are  times  which  demand  statemanship. 
These  are  times  which  require  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation,  not  carping  and 
nitpicking.  Every  Senator  and  Congress- 
man— every  group  of  constituents  is  go- 
ing to  lose  something  as  a  result  of  fis- 
cal belt  tightening.  However,  unless  we 
each  sacrifice  a  little,  we  will  aU  lose  a 
great  deal  more.  ,  ^  ^    ^ 

For  millenla,  man  has  struggled  to  de- 
vise economic  systems  which  maximize 
production  of  goods  and  services.  In  some 
of  those  systems,  the  basic  Ingredient  is 
directive — people  are  told  what  to  pro- 
duce, where  to  produce  it,  and  so  forth. 

In  our  economic  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  basic  ingredient  is  confidence. 
Our  system  depends  on  a  belief  that 
savings  today,  and  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture, will  pay  off. 

But  we  cannot  expect  the  people  of  this 
country  to  develop  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence— a  positive  view  of  the  future— 
unless  their  poUtical  leaders  exude  con- 
fidence themselves  about  what  must  te 
done. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  we  should 
abandon  a  healthy  political  dialog  or 
simply  accept  the  President's  package 
chapter  and  verse.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
think  the  President  ought  to  get  his 
package  up  here.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  further  delay.  We  went 
through  this  exercise  for  seven  solid  long 
days.  I  can  understand  why  it  takes  a 
little  while  to  put  25,000  or  30,000  line 
items  together.  But  not  all  of  those  line 
items  are  going  to  be  changed,  and  I 
think  the  administration  ought  to  get  Its 
package  out,  made  public  and  before 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
work  can  begin.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tees—the House  Budget  Committee  has 
begun  its  work,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  begin  its  work  next  week — 
should  not  have  to  proceed  without  the 
President's  proposals.  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  its  proposed  revised 
budget  up  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  those 
who  get  the  most  attention  are  those 
who  are  busy  loosening  the  rails — trying 
to  Insure  that  efforts  to  slow  Inflation 
through  a  combination  of  budget  bal- 
ancing and  credit  restraint  will  come 
untracked. 

It  Is  easy  to  criticize.  Anybody  can  do 
that.  I  can  do  that  without  a  moment's 
aforethought. 

But  I  say  that  It  is  time  for  the  nay- 
si  jrers  and  the  critics  and  the  cynics  to 
get  off  the  sidelines  and  put  their  hands 
to  the  oars  and  start  helping  to  row  the 
boat  upstream.  It  is  going  to  take  every- 
body's efforts.  And  this  means  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  sacrifice  some. 

I  cannot  have  It  all  my  way,  but  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  dedi- 
cated effort  on  the  part  of  their  leaders 
to  bring  inflation  under  control  and  the 
starting  point  has  to  be  a  balanced 
budget.  That  is  not  all.  by  any  means. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  it  will  not 
work.  Well,  It  cannot  work  In  24  hours.  It 


cannot  work  in  48  hours.  It  is  going  to 
take  weeks  for  this  budgetary  process, 
appropriations  process,  to  run  its  course. 
But  unless  we  work  together,  it  is  not 
going  to  work.  And  it  ought  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  work.  The  cynics 
ought  to  quit  nitpicking  and  trying  to 
destroy  it  and  tear  it  apart  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  work. 

I  say  if  we  all  quit  nitpicking  and 
criticizing  and  finding  fault  with  the 
effort  and  join  in,  perhaps  those  who 
would  be  critics  can  improve  it.  There  Is 
room  for  Improvement  In  this  package. 
It  is  not  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  nor  is 
it  expected  to  be  a  perfect  package. 

But  I  say,  let  the  critics  give  it  a 
chance  to  work,  join  in  and  assist  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

I,  for  one,  am  committed  to  seeing  that 
this  train  has  a  chance  to  get  to  the  next 
depot.  I  am  committed  to  helping  get  the 
balanced  budget  train  out  of  the  station. 
The  American  people  are  watching  our 
efforts  with  a  healthy  skepticism.  But  we 
need  to  get  about  the  biisiness  of  making 
it  work,  Mr.  President. 

And  for  those  who  hope  to  be  a  part  of 
the  solution.  It  Is  time  to  get  on  board, 
not  stand  along  the  sidelines  and  find 
fault  and  criticize  and  say:  "Oh,  it  won't 
work.  It's  not  enough.  It's  too  much."  I 
say  let  them  quit  criticizing  and  start 
exuding  confidence. 

I  always  start  with  the  assumption 
that  we  are  going  to  succeed  when  we  try 
to  do  something.  I  never  start  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  going  to  fall. 
But,  apparently,  that  Is  the  way  some 
people  approach  matters  In  this  country. 
They  start  with  the  assumption  that 
everything  is  going  to  fail.  And  it  will — 
unless  we  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  together. 
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SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Muskie,  which 
he  recently  gave  before  ttie  National  As- 
sociatioa  of  Counties.  Mr.  Muskie  has 
once  again  forthrightly  explained  the 
I>alnf  ul  realities  the  Congress  must  soon 
face  In  the  efforts  to  balsuice  the  Federal 
budget. 

His  analysis  Is  concise  and  hard  hit- 
ting. He  talks  of  the  obvious  truth  that 
the  budget  will  not  be  balanced  by  cut- 
ting one  program  or  on  the  philosophy 
that  "you  csm  cut  any  program  but 
mine."  He  discusses  the  use  of  "mirrors" 
and  "magic"  and  how  they  will  be  no 
excuse  for  real  cuts  in  real  programs.  He 
points  to  prioritizing  and  the  "art  of 
compromise"  as  the  vehicles  for  sharing 
the  resources  and  carrying  the  weight  of 
fiscal  restraint.  If  not,  we  face  the  real 
possibility  that  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Mttskie's  comments  are 
enlightening.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  as  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  recent  conferences  with 
the  administration  on  balancing  the  1981 
budget,  he  continues  to  make  an  out- 
standing contribution  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
national  economy. 


I  urge  my  coUeagueB  In  the  Senate  to 
take  note  of  Mr.  Muskh's  remarks.  I 
believe  they  may  be  hdpful  in  formu- 
lating their  thinking  on  the  budget  issues 
ahead  and  in  preparing  themselves  foe 
the  difficult  task  of  saying  "No." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  MiTSKiE  be  printed  la  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  

Remarks  of  Senator  Edkuics  S.  Moskb 

A  few  weeks  ago.  a  newspaper  cartoon  fea- 
tured a  poll-taker  Interviewing  a  housewife 
at  ber  doorstep. 

"No,"  the  lady  says,  "I'm  not  mad  at  Con- 
gress. If  I  had  six  hundred  bUllon  dollars  to 
spend.  I'd  be  irresponsible  too." 

Unfortunately  for  the  public  standing  of 
Congress  as  an  institution,  not  all  Americans 
are  so  forgiving;  nor  should  they  be.  The 
Image  of  an  Irresponsible  Congress  Is  not 
without  foundation.  

While  the  cameras  roU  In  the  press  gal- 
leries. Senators  and  Congressmen  are  eager 
volunteers  in  the  war  against  Inflation.  But 
when  the  battles  are  foiight  on  the  floor,  the 
desertion  rate  Is  high. 

Just  last  week.  43  Senators  Joined  In  spon- 
soring a  resolution  to  limit  Federal  spending 
to  21  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Its  implementation  would  entail  a  budget 
cut  of  something  between  30  and  35  bUUon 
dollars  in  fiscal  1981. 

That  made  for  a  nice  little  news  confer- 
ence. But  no  one  suggested  where  the  86  bil- 
lion cut  would  be  made. 

Just  one  month  ago.  34  of  those  same  43 
Senators  voted  to  break  the  budget  for  vet- 
erans programs.  Twenty-six  of  them  did  the 
same  for  disability  insurance.  None  of  them 
held  a  news  conference  to  draw  attention  to 
that. 

The  man  In  the  street  doesnt  hold  news 
conferences;  but  he  does  vote.  He  looks  at 
the  cost  of  living.  He  looks  at  the  Federal 
deficit.  He  looks  with  disfavor  on  those  who 
are  responsible  for  it. 

But  he  also  looks  at  his  own  private  slice 
of  the  pie;  and  he  expects  his  representa- 
tives to  see  that  it  keeps  on  coming. 

Ironically  enough,  public  demands  for 
Federal  largesse  are  a  prominent  reason  why 
public  demands  for  a  balanced  budget  have 
not  yet  been  met. 

The  same  paradox  goes  far  in  explaining 
why  some  politicians  talk  in  frugal  general- 
ities and  vote  for  specific  excesses. 

The  term,  "special  Interest  group"  sum- 
mons up  an  image  of  self-serving  operators 
plundering  the  public  purse.  We  all  belong 
to  associations,  unions,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  organizations  of  covmty  ofllcials, 
but  none  of  us  would  be  caught  dead  associ- 
ating with  special  interest  groups.  They  are 
someone  else. 

But  we  all  know  who  they  are.  They  gather 
each  spring  in  Washington — where  the 
weather  Is  usually  good  and  the  climate  for 
spending  is  even  better.  ThU  year,  though, 
a  chiU  is  in  the  air. 

The  word  "crisis"  has  perhaps  been  over- 
worked in  recent  months.  But  the  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  future  of  our  economy  Is 
very  real  and  very  sobering.  And  there  te 
very  little  sunshine  in  the  report  I  wUl  de- 
liver to  you  today. 

Infiatton  accelerated  to  an  18-percent  an- 
nual rate  in  January,  according  to  the  con- 
sumer price  index.  The  more  volatUe  pro- 
ducer price  Index  rose  at  a  staggering  annual 
rate  of  21  percent. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  price  of 
home  heating  oil  has  broken  the  dollar  per 
gallon  mark:  and  the  price  l,ndicator8  on 
gasoline  pumps  are  being  changed  from  gal- 
lons to  liters. 

On  top  of  It  all.  unemployment  rose  to  9M 
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percent  In  Januai  y, 
out  of  work.  The    ' 

A  long  time 
"nothing   ao 
mind  as  the 
eral   pollcy- 
cilslB  has  provoked 
tlon. 

Dramatically 
unthinkable  evei 
serious  options 

The  Federal 
tlon  with  fractloti^ 
rate.  Recently, 
months,  the  rate 
percent.  The  prln 
and  three  quarter  i 

The  energy  oris;  b 
a  number  of  Ideae 
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back  to  the  defense  of  those  which  really 
are. 

A  few  days  ago,  NACO  Joined  with  allied 
groups  In  sending  a  letter  to  Congressional 
conferees.  The  subject  was  H.R.  3*34,  a  bill 
concerning  social  and  child  services.  That 
letter  argued  for  the  highest-cost  options 
right  down  the  Une. 

"We  unanlmotisly  expose  placing  a  cell- 
ing on  AFDC  Federal  foster  care  funding." 

"We  unanimously  oppose  retaining  the 
AFDC  amendments  added  to  the  bill  In  the 
Senate." 

"We  strongly  supptMt  the  Increase  in  the 
tiUe  XX  ceiling  to  $3.1  billion  for  FY  1980 
as  passed  by  the  House." 

"We  support  the  Senate  provision  con- 
verting title  IV-B  to  an  advance  funding 
basis." 

"Passage  of  the  adoption  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  extremely  important  and  should  in- 
clude the  Hbuse  provisions  assuring  that  the 
program  is  permanent  and  implemented  na- 
tionwide." 

Now,  it  cc»nes  as  no  sxiiprise  that  NAOO 
and  like-minded  groups  should  make  such 
reconunendations.  Certainly,  programs  de- 
signed to  help  needy  children  are  unequaled 
as  worthy  recipients  of  support. 

But  In  that  letter  to  the  conferees,  there  is 
no  ranking  of  some  provisions  as  more  im- 
portant than  others.  There  Is  no  willingness 
to  accept  any  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  fiscal 
restraint.  There  is  no  hint  of  compromise 
In  a  message  sent  to  a  group  of  legislators 
whose  mission  Is  one  of  compromise. 

Omnpromlse  is  indeed  the  key  word.  Any 
Member  of  Congress  could  balance  the 
budget  if  left  to  his  or  her  devices.  Qiven 
a  level  of  revenues,  none  of  us  would  be 
too  hard  pressed  to  cut  in  one  place  and 
expand  in  another  without  breaking  Into 
the  red. 

But  Congress  consists  of  536  people  with 
536  assessments  of  priorities. 

In  the  setting  of  that  reality,  the  art  of 
compromise  is  essential  to  success.  Too  often, 
we  have  compromised  upward.  If  one  group 
objects  to  generous  farm  subsidies,  their 
resentments  are  assuaged  by  more  help  for 
the  cities.  If  another  group  is  scandalized 
by  the  cost  of  the  space  shuttle  program, 
another  billion  for  education  goes  far  in 
tempering  their  outrage. 

When  those  sorts  of  solutions  resolve  a 
conference  deadlock,  everyone  leaves  the 
chamber  happy.  The  deficit  refiects  the  price. 
It's  a  price  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

With  no  enthusiasm  for  the  role  of  bearing 
bad  tidings,  I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend 
that  loal  government  will  not  be  immune 
from  a  share  of  the  burden;  nor  should  it  be. 
The  price  of  fiscal  discipline  must  be  widely 
shared. 

You  and  I  are  well  aware  of  how  much 
the  federal  system  has  changed  since  it  was 
mapped  out  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  From 
the  construction  of  the  county  courthouse  to 
the  wages  of  the  people  who  mow  the  lawn, 
costs  once  borne  solely  by  you  have  been 
shared  and  sometimes  even  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 

As  a  consequence,  local  levels  of  Oovem- 
ment  have  been  insulated  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  from  the  real  costs  of  the  serv- 
ices they  provide  to  their  constituents. 

Some  of  this  aid  is  no  luxxiry.  In  some 
localities,  it  makes  the  difference  between 
solvency  and  bankruptcy.  But  the  sad  reality 
la  that  this  year's  budget  cuts  will  not  be 
confined  to  frills.  That  is  why  we  need  your 
guidance  as  to  where  we  can  look  for  savings 
that  can  minimize  the  pain. 

The  list  of  federal  programs  supporting 
local  needs— AFDC,  UMTA,  LEAA,  CETA,  and 
others,  has  grown  longer  and  longer  over  the 
years. 

None  of  them  will  escape  strict  scrutiny 
in  the  course  of  this  year's  budget  review. 
I  cannot  promise  that  any  of  them  will  be 


spared  from  surgery.  I  ask  for  your  help  In 
dealing  with  those  who  Insist  on  using  a 
meat  ax  instead  of  a  scalpel.  We  simply  must 
decide  where  to  achieve  the  most  savings 
with  the  least  pain. 

Let  me  focus  on  a  few  of  the  more  Im- 
portant programs  and  on  the  vulnerabilities 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram has  Just  recently  been  broadened  to 
deal  with  "pockets  of  poverty"  in  otherwise 
healthy  cities. 

But  UDAO's  recent  expansion  may  prove 
to  be  short  lived.  At  a  time  of  budgetary 
stringency,  many  members  of  Congress  will 
be  wondering  why  Federal  funds  are  needed 
to  supplement  anti-poverty  efforts  in  com- 
munities with  good  financial  health. 

The  Congressional  budget  office  estimates 
that  elimination  of  this  UDAO  expansion 
could  save  9500  million  in  Federal  funds 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Is  that  the  sort  of  savings  that  makes 
sense  in  the  present  environment?  If  not, 
why  not?  Where  else  can  we  look  for  sav- 
ings if  we  don't  look  there? 

Another  item  which  will  come  under  re- 
view is  the  community  development  block 
grant  program. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  popiilar  item.  Few 
strings  are  attached.  Its  formula-based 
grants  to  cities  have  helped  rehabilitate  pub- 
lic facilities,  provide  important  social  serv- 
ices, and  support  planning  and  management. 
But  every  city  in  America  receives  a  share 
of  these  funds,  regardless  of  need,  regau-d- 
less  of  local  resources.  Many  millions  could 
be  saved  by  targeting  funds  toward  cities 
that  reaUy  need  them  while  cutting  back 
In  others. 

It  is  argued  with  some  force  that  grant 
programs  like  this  one  should  be  based  on 
formulas  more  closely  oriented  toward  the 
needs  of  the  recipients.  Too  many  grant  for- 
mulas are  based  on  the  need  to  obtain  61 
votes  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Is  tihat  the  kind  of  savings  that  makes 
sense  in  the  present  environment?  If  not, 
why  not?  Where  else  can  we  lo<A  for  sav- 
ings If  we  don't  look  here? 

Of  course,  general  revenue  sharing  Is  the 
main  event.  This  year,  the  program  is  up  for 
reauthorization — a  fact  which  has  not  es- 
caped your  notice. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  program 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Its  kind.  It  deserves 
continued  support. 

Orant  consolidation  is  a  favorite  means 
for  reducing  federal  outlays  and  maximiz- 
ing efficiency.  And  revenue  sharing  is  the 
ultimate  grant  consolidation.  It  is  flexible. 
It  is  bound  up  in  very  little  red  t^e. 

Like  the  other  634  Members  of  Congress, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  best  and  most  de- 
serving programs  should  be  spared  from 
major  reductions.  But  my  definitions  of 
"best"  and  "deserving"  are  not  universally 
shared.  Revenue  sharing  Is  not  universally 
admired. 

The  likelihood  is  that  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  will  be  renewed  In  1980.  But 
not  without  compromise — and  perhaps  not 
Intact  In  Its  various  parts. 

Two  main  points  will  be  raised.  First,  the 
states  receive  a  full  one  third  of  all  revenue 
sharing  funds;  and  the  States,  in  general, 
are  In  sound  fiscal  condition.  They  are  run- 
ning an  aggregate  surplus.  Many  are  cutting 
taxes. 

In  I9'f8,  the  states  ran  a  combined  surplus 
of  929  billion.  One  year  later,  the  budget 
adopted  by  Congress  contained  a  deficit  of 
almost  exactly  that  amount.  It  also  con- 
tained more  than  eiglity  billion  dollars  In 
state  and  local  government  grants. 

Some  of  the  same  state  legislators  who 
balance  their  books  with  the  help  of  fed- 
eral dollars  are  leading  the  charge  for  a 
new  constitutional  amendment— one  which 
would  compel  the  Federal  government  to 
balance  Its  budget. 
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Daring  Its  1976-76  session,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania leglslattire  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  enactment  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. That  was  resolution  236.  Resolution 
236  denoanded  a  renewal  of  general  revenue 
sharing. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  revenue  sharing 
for  tbe  States  is  not  imlformly  popular  In 
Congress. 

In  short,  the  State  is  vulnerable.  Is  that 
ths  kind  of  savings  that  makes  sense  in  the 
'present  environment?  If  not,  why  not? 
Where  else  can  we  look  for  savings  If  we 
don't  look  here? 

The  second  vulnerability  In  the  revenue 
sharing  program  Is  its  very  basis  of  funding. 
Allocations  bear  little  relation  to  real  needs. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  suburban  community 
of  Redding,  Connecticut,  faced  a  perplexing 
dilemma.  Should  their  revenue  sharing  funds 
be  devoted  to  a  new  dog  pound,  to  tennis 
courts,  or  to  a  bridle  path? 

There  are  many  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  would  like  to  spare  such  communi- 
ties these  painful  decisions. 

Instead  of  spreading  scarce  resources  over 
39,000  units  of  Oovernment,  It  Is  said,  funds 
should  be  targeted  to  those  most  in  need. 
Communities  with  poorly  paved  roads  should 
not  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  com- 
munities  with   poorly  paved  tennis  courts. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  savings  that  makes 
sense  in  the  present  environment?  If  not, 
why  not?  Where  else  can  we  look  for  savings 
if  we  dont  look  here? 

I  ask  these  questions  not  because  I  am 
eager  to  trim  these  and  other  programs,  but 
because  others  are  eager  to  dismantle  them. 

I  ask  these  questions  not  because  I  relish 
the  prospect  of  cutting  back  on  programs  I 
helped  bring  into  being,  but  because  fiscal 
realities  may  leave  us  with  no  choice. 

I  hope  very  sincerely  that  you  will  con- 
sider where  savings  can  best  be  made  even 
as  you  work  to  preserve  adequate  funding. 
If  you  don't  make  those  tough  choices,  others 
win  make  them  for  you.  If  you  dont  give  us 
guidance  as  to  which  of  the  programs  are 
more  important  than  others  the  essentials 
may  suffer  along  with  the  extras. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  no  level  of  Oovern- 
•nent.  Federal.  State  or  local,  can  Ignore  the 
Implications  of  runaway  infiation.  For  its 
part,  the  Federal  Government  must  exercise 
the  budget  restraint  which  minimizes  public 
sector  demand  on  the  economy. 

State  and  local  government  share  that 
burden  and  that  responsibility. 

In  the  Spanish  American  War,  history  says 
the  enemy  fieet  was  destroyed  In  Manila  Bay 
because  it  was  too  weak  to  fight  and  too 
slow  to  run  away. 

We  must  be  strong  enough  to  fight  Infla- 
tion by  absorbing  some  of  Its  pain.  None  of 
us  is  fast  enough  to  run  away. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  majority  leader  on  his  com- 
ments about  balancing  the  budget.  I,  too. 
have  heard  several  people  say  that  it  is 
too  little,  too  late. 

If  I  really  believed  that  it  was  too  late, 
I  would  Just  resign  my  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  go  home. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  it  is  too  late,  the 
American  people  have  nothing  to  antici- 
pate but  the  ultimate  collapse.  If  we 
take  that  attitude,  there  is  no  point  in 
trying  to  balance  the  budget. 

In  all  my  public  statements,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
not  a  panacea  for  inflation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  going  to  do  very  much  for 
inflation.  However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
nonnegotiable  demand  in  the  country. 


The  Congress  has  the  duty  to  produce  a 
balanced  budget  because  nothing  else  we 
do  is  going  to  be  credible  or  acceptable 
until  we  balance  the  budget.  We  might 
as  well  get  down  to  it  and  get  it  done  in 
a  businesslike  way. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  discuss  an  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  Business  Week  regarding  the  plight  of 
the  American  automobile  industry. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
1975,  which  was  my  first  year  in  the 
Congress,  we  passed  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  the  first  major 
"energy  crisis"  legislaticm  enacted  sifter 
the  oil  embargo  of  1973-74.  In  that  bill, 
we  provided  that  the  American  automo- 
bile industry  would  have  to  achieve  a  fleet 
average  of  18  miles  per  gallon  on  all  the 
cars  they  produced  by  1978.  That  means 
that  you  could  produce  one  car  that  got 
9  miles  per  gallon  and  another  car  that 
got  27  miles  per  gallon,  but  the  fleet  aver- 
age would  have  to  be  18  miles  per  gallon 
in  1978. 

The  bill  also  provided  that  by  1979  the 
average  would  have  to  be  19  miles  per 
gallon;  in  1980,  20  miles  per  gallcm;  in 
1981.  22  miles  per  galKn;  and  in  1985 
we  would  have  to  achieve  a  national  fleet 
average  of  27.5  miles  per  gallon. 

I  want  everybody  to  know  that  the 
automobile  industry  screamed  like  a 
banshee  when  we  passed  that  bill.  They 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 

In  1977.  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act.  established 
minimum  fuel  economy  standards.  It 
strengthened  the  fleet  average  concept 
to  provide  that  in  1980  Detroit  could  not 
make  any  car  that  did  not  get  20  miles 
per  gallon.  In  1981  they  could  not  make 
any  car  that  did  not  get  21  miles  per 
gallcMi. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  did  not  like 
that  concept.  We  could  not  get  the  House 
to  accept  the  minimum  standards  in  the 
conference  report,  and  the  amendment 
was  deleted. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Congress,  which 
has  a  low  credibility  with  a  lot  of  people, 
in  this  particular  instance  just  happened 
to  be  right  and  the  automobile  industry 
was  wrong.  Now  the  domestic  automobile 
industry  in  this  country  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  paying  a  very  high  price 
for  our  shortsightedness. 

This  article  In  Business  Week  points 
out  what  has  happened.  In  1979.  in  this 
country,  imports  repreticnted  22  percent 
of  all  the  cars  sold  in  this  coimtry.  This 
is  a  dramatic  increase  from  1978. 

In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  im- 
ports represented  27  percent  of  all  the 
cars  sold  in  this  country.  Why  is  that? 
Well,  there  are  a    ouple  of  reasons. 

Volkswagen.  D.  tsun,  Toyota,  and 
many  other  impors  are  good  automo- 
biles. But  that  is  not  .^he  major  reason. 
There  is  not  a  patriotic  American  who 
would  not  rather  buy  an  automobile  that 
was  made  in  this  country,  given  a  choice 
between  two  equals. 

The  main  reason  the  American  people 
are  buying  imports  is  because  they  are 


fuel  efficient.  In  1973,  when  tbe  embargo 
flrst  hit  and  we  got  a  clear  signal  of 
things  to  come,  people  began  to  get  ap- 
prehensive about  the  availability  and 
cost  of  gasoline,  and  imports  began  to 
increase.  Detroit  said.  "Well,  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  like  those  little  cars. 
They  just  dcm't  want  to  drive  those  little 
cars."  They  continued  to  say  that  and 
the  Japanese  and  the  Germans  continued 
to  unload  them  CHi  the  east  and  west 
coasts  as  fast  as  they  could  get  the  ships 
here.  The  American  people  were  buying 
them  up  as  fast  as  they  could  get  them 
unloaded. 

Industry  observers  estimate  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  makes  $1,000  on  a  big  car 
and  only  $200  to  $300  on  a  small  car.  So 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  they 
were  pushing  the  big  cars.  It  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why  they,  like  any  pru- 
dent businessman,  would  try  to  capitalize 
on  equipment  they  had  purchased  to 
maximize  the  proflt  on  it. 

Has  that  ultimately  served  their  best 
interests?  Has  it  served  the  working  peo- 
ple's best  interests?  Has  it  served  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States?  The 
answer  to  all  three  questions  is  an  un- 
qualified no. 

Automobile  production,  compcued  to 
last  year  at  the  same  time,  is  down  dra- 
matically f  rcHn  what  it  ought  to  be.  and 
200,000  people  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
that  industry. 

We  have  heard  the  old  saying  that  a 
recession  is  when  your  neighbor  loses  his 
job  and  a  depression  is  when  you  lose 
yours.  In  this  case,  200,000  people  believe 
there  is  a  depression  in  this  coimtry  de- 
spite 18  percent  inflati(xi  because  they 
have  lost  their  jobs. 

How  about  the  dealers?  Did  you  ever 
talk  to  a  dealer  who  told  you  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  another  automobile  man- 
ufacturer made  him  take  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eight-cylinder  big  automobiles 
whether  he  wanted  them  or  not? 

What  is  the  result  this  year?  Dealers 
have  their  lots  loaded  with  big  eight- 
cylinder  aut(»nobiles.  They  are  trying 
to  give  pe<v>le  $500  apiece  to  buy  them. 
Chrysler  is  trying  to  give  rebates  to  sell 
those  big  automobiles  so  they  can  get 
enough  mcHiey  to  build  the  little  ones. 

What  else  will  result?  The  trade  def- 
icit because  of  imported  automobiles  this 
year  will  be  almost  $18  billion.  The  auto- 
mobiles we  are  going  to  be  importing  into 
this  country  this  year  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Detroit. 

Detroit  should  be  concerned  about  all 
of  this,  but  Business  Week  says  in  1980. 
6^  years  after  the  embargo,  and  while 
imports  are  consuming  27  to  28  percent 
of  the  purchases  in  this  country,  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  cars  produced  in  this 
country  will  be  8-cylinder  automobiles. 
Eighteen  percent  of  them  will  be  6- 
cyllnder  cars  and  22  percent  will  be  4- 
cylinder  cars.  At  the  same  time,  almost 
every  car  that  comes  off  the  dock  on  the 
west  coast  and  east  coast  is  a  fuel-effi- 
cient 4-cylinder  automobile. 

In  1985,  it  is  estimated  that  only  41 
percent  will  be  4-cyllnder,  front-wheel- 
drive  cars. 

It  is  an  incredible  statistic.  Business 
Week  says  Detroit  guessed  wrong. 
I  do  not  understand  that.  I  do  not 
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Incredible  as  It  now  seems,  Just  a  year  ago 
the  U.S.  auto  Industry  was  scrambling  to 
meet  a  surging  demand  for  big  cars.  While 
imported -car  dealers  were  drowning  in  record 
inventories  of  unsold  small  cars,  Oeneral 
Motors  Corp.  was  toying  with  the  idea  of 
converting  a  compact-car  plant  to  build  full- 
size  Oldsmobiles.  Chrysler  Corp.  worried  that 
the  botched  introduction  of  its  slimmed- 
down  New  Yorker  would  leave  it  behind  in 
the  new  big-car  battle.  Ford  Motor  Co.  ra- 
tioned V-8  engines  because  it  could  barely 
keep  ahead  of  demand.  How,  Detroit  execu- 
tives fretted,  would  they  sell  the  millions  of 
smaller  cars  on  which  they  had  spent  bil- 
lions in  new  tooling?  Recalls  Ford  President 
Philip  Caldwell :  "We  all  faced  the  specter  of 
forcing  the  American  people  to  buy  some- 
thing they  hadn't  indicated  they  wanted  to 
buy  in  large  quantities." 

That  fear  has  disappeared,  of  course. 
Now,  a  much  more  ominous  specter  Is 
haunting  Detroit.  The  sudden  death  of  big 
cars — on  which  the  Industry  earned  the  bulk 
of  its  profits — will  seriously  hamper  Its  ability 
to  finance  the  shift  to  small  cars,  a  change 
that  must  now  come  much  faster  than 
Detroit  had  planned.  And  if  it  is  unable  to 
supply  enough  of  the  small  cars  Americans 
want  today,  the  U.S.  Industry  could  perma- 
nently and  perhaps  disastrously  lose  a  huge 
share  of  its  home  market  to  overseas  pro- 
ducers. No  one  is  seriously  suggesting  that 
Detroit  will  go  the  way  of  U.S.  radio  manu- 
facturers— yet — but  for  the  next  several 
years,  the  U.S.  automobile  Industry  will  be 
virtually  impotent  in  the  face  of  an  on- 
slaught of  foreign  cars.  "We've  accelerated 
our  programs  (for  small  cars)  down  the 
road,"  says  OM  President  Elliott  M.  Estes. 
"but  we  can't  do  anything  about  the  short 
term." 

Estes  is  not  exaggerating.  It  will  take  U.S. 
auto  makers  until  1985,  at  least.  Just  to 
expand  their  four-cyllnder-engine  capacity 
to  40  percent  of  output.  Nearly  all  imports 
are  now  powered  by  fours.  With  waiting 
lists  for  small  cars  running  as  long  as  six 
months.  Imports,  which  captured  a  record 
22-percent  share  of  the  U.S.  car  market  last 
year,  now  seem  almost  certain  to  coast  to 
an  easy  30-percent  share  in  1980. 

MORS   THAN    HTTMIUATION 

To  be  sure,  Detroit  will  be  rolling  out  a 
new  crop  of  small  cars  this  fall.  But  they 
will  be  too  few  to  turn  around  the  situation 
rapidly.  Detroit,  once  again,  is  simply  out 
of  step  with  the  market.  "We  thought — 
rightly  or  wrongly — that  we  had  to  move 
down  in  an  evolutionary  way  to  better  fuel 
economy,"  says  Estes. 

The  revolution  In  Iran  and  the  subsequent 
spiral  in  gasoline  prices  made  that  choice 
utterly  wrong.  While  future  gasoline  price 
increases  may  moderate.  U.S.  auto  makers 
cannot  hope  for  the  fiattening  of  prices  that 
gave  them  breathing  room  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  scenarios  project  that  gasoline  will 
rise  from  $155  per  gal.  today  to  more  than  $2 
per  gal.  by  the  end  of  1982.  That  in  Itself 
practically  guarantees  that  the  Import  share 
will  remain  at  least  at  30  percent  through 
1985  unless  foreign  exchange  rates  change 
radically. 

For  an  Industry  that  has  always  prided 
itself  most  on  its  marketing  skills,  nothing 
could  be  more  humiliating  than  the  prospect 
that  It  may  have  to  cede  nearly  a  third  of 
its  home  market.  But  much  more  than 
Detroit's  wounded  pride  Is  at  stake.  Indeed, 
what  may  be  at  stake  is  Detroit  itself— at 
least  In  Its  present  form.  Already,  there  is 
ample  cause  for  alarm: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  210,000 
workers  have  been  Idled,  many  indefinitely, 
and  six  plants  have  been  closed  as  Detroit 
begins  to  board  up  big-car  assembly  and 
parts  faculties. 


The  big-car  sales  slump  has  vastly  In- 
creased the  chances  of  a  Chrjrsler  bankruptcy, 
has  seriously  weakened  Ford,  which  lost  $1 
billion  last  year  on  Its  North  American  opera- 
tions, and  has  reduced  OM's  earnings  18%, 
all  at  a  time  when  Detroit  must  make  huge 
new  investments  to  improve  its  product. 

The  poor  earnings  outlook  will  probably 
force  auto  makers  to  slash  dividends  even  as 
they  must  seek  record  amounts  of  outside 
financing  in  markets  that  are  In  terrible 
turmoil. 

Detroit's  malaise  wlU  probably  lead  to  In-  , 
creased  manufacturing  in  the  U.S.  by  for- 
eign-owned automobile  makers.  Some  will 
make  the  move  because  U.S.  manufactiire 
is  cheaper.  Others,  particularly  the  Japanese, 
are  likely  to  manufacture  here  only  If  there 
is  a  possibility  of  import  restrictions  being 
placed  on  their  cars. 

In  February,  Volkswagen  announced  that 
it  would  open  a  plant  in  Michigan,  its  second 
In  the  US.  By  1984,  VW  will  be  cranking  out 
200,000  Rabbits  a  year  at  its  new  plant,  in 
addition  to  some  225,000  at  Its  Westmore- 
land (Pa.)  plant.  Renault,  a  leading  Importer 
in  the  late  19508,  plans  to  make  another 
large-scale  assault  on  the  U.S.  market  by 
having  100.000  cars  a  year  made  by  American 
Motors  Corp.  at  its  Kenosha  (Wis.)  plant. 

The  Japanese,  with  lower  labor  costs  and 
spare  capacity  at  home,  are  reluctant  to 
start  U.S.  production.  But  they,  too,  are 
moving  to  manufacture  In  the  U.S.  Honda 
will  produce  up  to  10  percent  of  its  cars  In  a 
new  facility  alongside  Its  motorcycle  plant 
in  MarysviUe,  Ohio.  Toyota  and  Nissan  both 
say  that  they  are  exploring  the  possibility 
of  some  U.S.  manufacture.  Their  decision 
will  probably  be  determined  by  how  much 
anti-import  pressure  can  be  generated  by 
the  United  Auto  Workers. 

A    DEVASTATED   PROfTT   STRUCTURX 

An  Increase  In  foreign-car  manufacture 
in  the  U.S.  would  further  cut  Detroit's  mar- 
ket share,  although  the  cars  would  be 
counted  as  US-made.  But  the  predicament 
of  the  Big  Three  goes  much  deeper  than  lost 
market  share.  The  collapse  of  big-car  sales 
has  devastated  the  Industry's  profit  struc- 
tiu-e.  Industry  observers  estimate  that  GM, 
for  example,  makes  as  much  as  $1,000  on  a 
large  car  and  only  $200  to  $300  on  a  small 
car.  In  the  last  year  the  market  share  of  big 
cars — so-called  full-size  and  intermediate 
models — has  plummeted  from  42  percent  to 
33  percent.  Unless  there  Is  a  mlraculoiis  re- 
covery of  large-car  sales,  Detroit's  profits  will 
be  wretched,  to  say  the  least.  For  example, 
even  though  GM  is  selling  a  record  63  per- 
cent share  of  U.S.-built  cars  this  year,  it  is 
expected  to  earn  only  $6.25  a  share,  half  of 
1978  earnings.  Between  them.  Ford  and 
Chrysler  will  probably  lose  $2  billion  in  the 
U.S.  Sums  up  one  Industry  analyst:  "De- 
troit's dilemma  is  that  It  must  sell  cars  that 
no  one  wants  to  get  the  cash  to  make  the 
cars  that  people  will  buy." 

To  make  that  task  even  rougher,  the  out- 
look for  car  sales  generally — big  cars  or 
smaU — is  becoming  Increasingly  gloomy.  Ris- 
ing fuel  prices  may  push  some  buyers  into 
small  cars,  but  others,  recognizing  that  they 
can  rarely  recover  the  cost  of  a  new  car  in 
fuel  savings,  may  simply  not  buy  for  as  long 
as  possible.  Other  consumers,  aware  that  De- 
troit must  make  more  fuel-efflclent  cars  in 
the  next  few  years,  may  also  hold  on  to  their 
cars.  Such  balking  by  consumers  was  respon- 
sible for  the  1974-76  slump  in  auto  sales.  It 
could  easily  occur  again.  "We're  tremen- 
dously overautomobiled  in  the  U.S.,"  says  a 
Ford  executive.  "We'd  be  able  to  drive  for 
years  without  buying  another  car." 

No  such  apocalypse  is  yet  at  hand,  but  the 
economic  factors  confronting  Detroit  are 
enough  to  make  even  the  brashest  auto  sales- 
man fidget  nervously.  The  most  serious  is  the 
runaway  economy  Itself.  The  choices  for  next 
year,  most  economists  believe,  are  continued 
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outlandish  interest  rates  and  inflation— or 
recession.  Whichever  occurs,  Detroit  wlU  not 
benefit.  Interest  rates,  as  high  as  18  percent 
on  auto  loans,  are  scaring  away  all  but  the 
most  determined  buyers.  And  they  are  badly 
pinching  dealers,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  18 
percent  to  20  percent  to  finance  an  adequate 
level  of  inventories. 

Prospective  car  buyers  also  face  declining 
real  Income  because  of  the  high  inflation 
rate.  Even  worse  from  Detroit's  standpoint, 
disposable  household  Income,  one  of  the  best 
indicators  of  future  car  purchases,  is  falling 
after  rising  for  four  years. 

About  the  only  bright  spot  in  this  gloomy 
picture  is  the  series  of  new  smaU  cars  that 
Detroit  wUl  Introduce  next  fall.  Chrysler  is 
hoping  it  can  sell  as  many  as  600,000  of  its 
new  front-wheel -drive  compact,  code-named 
the  K-car.  Ford  will  replace  the  hoary  Pinto 
and  the  Lincoln-Mercury  Dlv.'s  version  of 
the  car,  the  Bobcat,  with  the  Escort  and  the 
Lynx,  both  of  which  wUl  have  front-wheel 
drive.  GM,  which  Introduced  its  first  U.S- 
made  front-wheel-drive  car  last  year,  is  plan- 
ning another,  the  so-caUed  J-car.  It  wUl  give 
Chevrolet  and  Pontlac  each  a  subcompact  to 
go  with  the  hot-selling  Citation  and  Phoenix 
cc»npacts. 

These  cars  could  help  Detroit  out  of  its 
sales  slump.  But  because  of  the  long  lead 
times  in  the  industry— all  of  these  cars  were 
designed  in  1976 — there  is  no  posslbUity  that 
It  can  shrink  Its  big  cars  until  at  least  1983. 
Detroit  made  the  error  of  relying  too  long  on 
its  time-tested  formula  of  wringing  out  the 
bulk  of  Its  profits  on  large  cars.  As  recently  as 
nine  months  ago,  the  auto  makers  were 
pleading  with  the  government  to  relax  the 
standards  that  require  every  auto  maker's 
fleet  to  average  27.6  mpg  by  1985.  Now  the 
demands  of  the  market  have  outstripped  the 
regulators,  and  suddenly  there  is  no  end  in 
sight  to  the  quest  for  better  fuel  economy. 
Analysts  say  the  market  will  want  the  man- 
dated average  of  27.5  mpg  as  early  as  1982. 
and  will  want  40  mpg  by  1990. 

There  is  no  way  that  Detroit  can  move  up 
to  27.5  mpg  by  1982,  and  even  meeting  the 
mandated  1985  goal  will  still  require  a  des- 
perate effort.  The  first  forced  change — after 
the  Arab  oil  emhargo — resulted  in  a  weight 
reduction  of  800  lb.  in  large  cars.  That  helped 
to  boost  the  fuel  economy  of  domestic  cars 
by  6  mpg  to  the  present  20  mpg.  The  slim- 
down,  minimal  as  it  was,  cost  the  industry 
$30  billion.  Now  the  auto  makers  must  spend 
at  least  as  much  again  within  four  years. 
Merely  reducing  the  weight  of  a  traditionally 
designed  big  car  will  not  work.  To  preserve 
maximum  passenger  room  at  the  same  time, 
auto  makers  must  scrap  their  front  engine- 
rear  drive  designs  and  switch  almost  entirely 
to  the  more  efficient  front-wheel-drive  con- 
figurations. 

THE  IMPERATIVES  OF  ECONOMY 

The  costs  will  be  astronomical.  Auto  "face- 
lifts" that  cost  $500  million  are  giving  way 
to  $3  bllUon-a-model  overhauls.  The  Indus- 
try must  spend  $75  billion  on  new  plants 
and  products  to  reach  a  mileage  goEd  that 
Imports  nearly  match  today.  And  pushing  to 
40  mpg  by  1990  would  double  the  cost,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  Rath  &  Strong  Inc.,  a 
Lexington  (Mass.)  capital-goods  consulting 
Arm 


Wall  Street  analysts  calculate  that  the 
cash  crunch  wUl  force  Detroit  to  borrow 
at  least  $5  billion  by  1985,  doubling  the 
industry's  long-term  debt.  And  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  decade  the  auto  makers 
may  have  to  borrow  another  $5  billion  or 
more.  But  until  auto  sales  reverse  their 
current  decline,  lenders  may  be  tough  to  find. 
"There  will  be  a  need  for  tremendous  outside 
capital,"  warns  auto  analyst  Maryann  Keller 
of  Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchlns  Inc., 
"and  I  don't  think  it  will  be  available." 

Officially,  auto  executives  downplay  the 
problems  of  financing  what  Is  sure  to  amount 


to  a  $150  billion  capital  spending  program 
over  perhaps  15  years,  even  though  that 
figure  amounts  to  nearly  two  years'  domes- 
tic sales  for  GM  and  Ford  combined.  Detroit 
hopes  that  sales  wUl  rebound  by  the  end  of 
1980,  returning  profit  margins  from  their 
current  level  of  near-zero  or  worse  to  a 
more  traditional  6  percent  to  7  percent.  But 
even  such  profite,  coupled  with  non-cash 
allowances  for  depreciation  and  tool  amor- 
tization, wUl  not  be  enough.  Concedes 
Fords  Caldwell:  "We'll  probably  have  to  go 
to  the  money  markets  to  get  through  this 

gRp." 

But  getting  loans  may  be  difficult,  partic- 
ularly If  Detroit's  profit  margins  continue  to 
suffer.  Some  analysts  speculate  that  the  fed- 
eral government  could  find  Itself  balling  out 
the  industry,  much  as  it  has  propped  up 
Chrysler  with  $1.5  bUlion  in  proffered  loan 
guarantees.  As  part  of  the  Chrysler  loan  legis- 
lation. Transportation  Secretary  Nell  E. 
Goldschmldt  was  ordered  to  undertake  a 
wide-ranging  review  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  nation's  most  basic  industries— Including 
autos— to  finance  their  own  rejuvenation.  "I 
wouldn't  say  auto  companies  are  necessarUy 
headed  dovra  the  road  to  direct  federal  as- 
sistance," insists  Charies  Swlnburn,  Trans- 
portation's Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
policy,  "but  (survival!  will  require  a  com- 
bination of  private  financing,  selling  more 
cars,  and  plowing  bacV.  every  penny." 

BILLIONS   NEEDED    NOW 

The  automotive  borrowing  binge  begins 
this  year  with  a  bang,  despite  a  prime  in- 
terest rate  ol  17  percent  and  more.  Chrysler, 
which  reported  a  $1.1  bilUon  loss  on  $12  bil- 
lion in  sales  last  year,  wUl  need  $2  bUllon  in 
1980  from  various  sources — including  those 
covered  by  government  loan  guarantees — to 
pay  for  its  new-car  programs  and  to  cover 
another  $500  million  to  $600  million  loss  for 
the  year.  Analysts  say  Ford  will  need  rough- 
ly $1  bUlion  to  recoup  the  decline  in  work- 
ing capital  suffered  in  last  year's  billion- 
dollar  loss  on  North  American  operations.  In 
addition.  Ford  must  seek  outside  financmg 
for  part  of  the  $3.5  billion  In  capital  spend- 
ing In  1980  needed  to  revamp  its  cars  and 
trucks. 

Even  GM  may  be  a  heavy  borrower  In  1980. 
for  the  first  time  In  five  years.  That  is  partly 
because  of  the  company's  decision  last 
August  to  accelerate  its  conversion  to  front- 
wheel-drtve  cars  by  about  two  years,  from 
1985  to  1983.  As  a  result.  GM's  predicted  out- 
lays of  about  $6  billion  per  year  worldwide 
have  now  risen  to  about  $7  billion  annually. 
"OM  can  live  off  its  balance  sheet  for  a 
while, "  says  auto  analyst  David  Healy  of 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Inc.  "But  if  they 
keep  their  dividend  of  $4.60  a  share,  their 
working  capital  will  decline  about  $2  billion 
this  year." 

Ironically,  in  many  cases,  Detroit  will  be 
borrowing  money  to  finish  production  lines 
for  components  that  are  already  obsolete. 
The  three-year  lead  time  on  tooling  orders 
means  that  the  auto  companies  are  still 
locked  into  spending  plans  for  engine,  trans- 
mission, and  other  parts  that  were  ordered  In 
the  late  1970s  to  preserve  full-size  cars.  But 
Interest  in  full-size  autos  Is  dead.  Their 
share  of  total  U.S.  sales  has  fallen  from  30 
percent  In  1977  to  only  14  percent  today. 

That  spells  trouble  for  some  major  facili- 
ties. It  win  have  a  severe  Impact  on  Detroit's 
11  V-8  engine  lines  that  three  years  ago  were 
running  full-tilt  to  equip  76  percent  of  U.S. 
cars  sold.  It  could  mean  premature  write-offs 
for  the  V-8  dlesel  capacity  that  OM  has  built 
up  in  the  past  two  years  for  its  large  cars, 
because  front-wheel  drive  versions  due  in 
1983  and  1984  will  require  smaller  power- 
plants.  And  it  promises  disaster  for  Ford's 
one-year-old,  $313  million  lockup  automatic 
transmission,  built  In  Livonia,  Mich.,  which 
was  designed  solely  to  extend  the  market  life 


of  Ford  V-8  engine*.  That  line  wlU  probably 
have  to  be  shut  down  and  written  off  with- 
in several  years. 

LeRoy  H.  Lindgren,  a  vice-president  with 
Rath  &  Strong,  estimates  that  the  Big  Three 
must  write  off  imdepreciated  capital  goods 
totaling  at  least  $8  billion  between  now  and 
1990  because  of  the  premature  obsolescence 
of  Its  big-car  plants.  "Baalcally."  he  says, 
"anything  spent  on  rear-wheel  drive  In  tlie 
past  two  years  is  a  write-off." 

There  could  be  a  bright  side  to  these 
capital  Investments;  Improved  productivity. 
Auto  industry  managers  are  hoping  that  the 
steps  required  to  revamp  their  product  lines 
will  also  let  them  beat  the  now-lower  pro- 
duction costs  of  foreign  rivals  by  incorpo- 
rating the  latest  technology,  set  in  new  or 
completely  remodeled  factories.  "In  the  next 
three  years,"  declares  Robert  C.  Stempel. 
general  manager  of  GM's  Pontlac  Motor  Di- 
vision, "we're  going  back  to  a  3  percent  gain 
in  productivity  per  year." 

PBODUCnON     PLANNINO 

Smaller  cars  and  more  automation  In- 
variably mean  higher  assembly-line  speeds 
as  older  plants  are  converted  or  new  ones 
built.  GM,  for  example,  plans  to  build  two 
brand-new  assembly  plants  that  together  will 
be  able  to  produce  150  cars  per  hour  with 
no  more  manpower  than  it  took  to  build 
115  per  hour  at  the  60-year-old  plants  they 
WlU  replace  at  St.  Louis  and  Pontlac,  Mich. 
Ford's  venerable  Dearborn  (Mich.)  engine 
plant — converted  at  a  cost  of  $650  million — 
will  turn  out  250  four-cylinder  engines  per 
hour  compared  to  200  per  hour  at  the  best 
of  Its  V-8  engine  plants. 

To  squeeze  out  better  fuel  efficiency,  cars 
of  the  future  will  be  more  complex.  But  the 
productivity  penalties  from  more  sophisti- 
cated assembly  work  are  being  offset  by  a 
sharp  reduction  In  the  variety  of  model  sizes, 
engines,  and  other  mechanical  options.  Those 
parts  of  the  car  not  outwardly  visible  wUl 
become    increasingly    standardized    and   in- 
terchangeable.  Product   differentiation — ^the 
cornerstone   of  Detroit's  marketing  philos- 
ophy— will    be    preserved    through    a   wider 
array  of  highly  visible  buyer  options,  such 
as  interior  finishes.  The  goal  of  the  produc- 
tion planners  is  to  build  a  wider  variety  of 
cars  on  each  assembly  line  without  creating 
a   parts-flow   nightmare.   GM,   moreover,   is 
designing   plants   that   could  shift   qiilckly 
from  one  car  size  to  another  to  gain  higher 
utilization  rates  than   in  the  past  and  to 
respond  to  the  increasingly  volatile  swings 
In  consumer  preferences.  Three-shift  opera- 
tions   will    become    the    norm    at    capital- 
intensive   engine   and   transmission   plants. 
And  analysu  predict  that  a  larger  share  of 
the  Big  Three's  parts  needs  wUl  be  farmed 
out  to  suppliers,  rather  than  made  In-house. 
The  reason  is  that  the  cost  of  capacity 
has   soared.    The    long-time    GM   policy   of 
building  enough  plants  to  meet  peak  demand 
without  requiring  heavy  overtime  may  no 
longer   be   affordable.   "After   being   burned 
twice   <ln   1974-75  and   again  in  1979-80)." 
says  Robert  J.  Orslni,  automotive  consultant 
with  A.  T.  Kearny  &  Co.,  "they  won't  let  it 
happen  again." 

Eventually  as  many  as  7  of  the  46  car  and 
truck  assembly  plants  operated  by  the  Big 
Three  last  year  may  simply  be  closed  rather 
than  converted  or  replaced.  The  flrst  signs  of 
this  came  In  February  with  the  permanent 
closings  of  Chryslers  huge  Hamtramck 
(Mich.)  assembly  plant  and  Fords  suburban 
Los  Angeles  assembly  plant.  Higher  efficiency 
at  the  remaining  plants,  converted  to  build 
smaller  cars,  could  probably  handle  current 
levels  of  demand  plus  modest  growth.  "Over 
the  next  three  years  there  undoubtedly  will 
be  extra  capacity."  acknowledges  James  K. 
Bakken,  Ford's  vice-president  of  operations 
support  staffs. 
That  could  be  an  understatement.     For 
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there  Is  no  gui  nmtee  that  Detroit  will  win 
back  a  subatan  :lal  portion  of  the  market  It 
has  lost.  Many  Detroit  executives  fear  that 
the  Industry  wl  il  simply  not  be  able  to  make 
■mall  cars  whoe  •  quality,  price,  and  perform- 
ance will  prevec  t  further  erosion  of  VS.  mar- 
ket share.  It  is  i .  concern  rarely  voiced  In  De- 
troit. But  Lee  A.  lacocca,  Chrysler's  out- 
spoken chalrnu  kn,  concedes  that  Imports' 
reputation  for  ruperlor  quality,  at  least.  Is 
not  undeserved  "They  earned  It,"  be  says. 
"In  fits  and  flnl  thes,  they've  done  better." 

WHAT   DOl  S   THX    MAKKKT   WANT? 

And  car  buyers'  perceptions  go  a  lot  fur- 
ther than  that.  When  the  Motor  &  Eqiilp- 
ment  Manufact  irers  Assn.  canvassed  10,000 
American  hous4  holds  In  1978  and  1979,  It 
found  that  Imp  >rts  strongly  outranked  UjS. 
small  cars  In  perceived  fuel  economy,  engi- 
neering, and  evfen  durability.  "It's  a  deep- 
seated  convlctlo  1,"  says  James  A.  Lang,  the 
association's  dli  ector  of  marketing  and  re- 
search, "and  It'!  going  to  be  very,  very  dif- 
ficult for  Detroit  to  dislodge  that  feeUng  Just 
by  mafclng  Its  c«rs  smaller." 

In  fact,  every  t  Ime  that  Detroit  has  brought 
out  a  so-called  Import  fighter,  such  as  the 
Chevrolet  Vega,  <t  has  failed.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son Is  that  wbll !  foreign  car  manufacturers 
were  forced  to  (inglneer  cars  for  very  high 
fuel  prices,  XSS.  manufacturers  were  pursu- 
ing their  "blggei  is  better"  style  of  market- 
ing, happily  loa<j  Ing  up  their  cars  with  prof- 
itable but  gas-gi  2zllng  features,  such  as  au- 
tomatic transm;  sslons,  power  brakes,  and 
power  steering.  T  he  average  fuel  economy  of 
U5.-bullt  cars  declined  from  15.4  mpg  In 
1938  to  only  13.5  mpg  In  1972. 

But  when  it  co  nes  to  small -car  technology, 
Detroit  has  lagge  I.  For  years  It  resisted  front- 
wheel  drive.  Cievrolet's  rear- wheel -drive 
Chevette,  for  exa  nple,  which  was  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  In  19  rs,  was  a  design  unchange' 
from  the  same  cs  r  produced  elsewhere  In  the 
world  by  OM  f <  r  three  years  before  that. 
Chrysler's  popu  ar  four-door  Omni  and 
Horizon  subcon  ipacts— both  front-wheel- 
drive — are  vtrtuiJ  copies  of  Volkswagen's 
five-year-old  Rat  bit. 

Detroit's  Inabl  ity  or  unwillingness  to  de- 
velop small-car  ;echnology  could  very  well 
mean  that  once  >uyer8  turn  to  foreign  cars, 
wooing  them  ba<  k  to  U.S.  makes  is  very  dif- 
ficult. QUCb  Xnar— the  Chevrolet's  Cita- 
tion Is  one — has  1  een  wildly  successful:  380,- 
000  Citations  wei  e  sold  In  the  first  year.  But 
the  Citation  has  i  lopped  as  an  Import  fighter. 
OM  concedes  tha|  the  car  Is  appealing  largely 
to  former  blg-ca^  buyers.  Very  few  foreign- 
car  owners  have  Switched.  No  one  In  Detroit 
knows  what  thi  se  new  small-car  buyers 
want.  "We  are  de  illng,  or  about  to  deal,  with 
a  generation  th^t  Is  Inherently  antl-blg," 
says  Bennett  B.  Bldwell,  vice-president  of 
Pord  and  head  of  jits  Car  ft  Truck  Group.  "We 
still  don't  know  ^hat  compromise  In  vehicle 
slae  this  youngei?  generation  will  accept." 

That  means  that  Detroit's  investments 
have  suddenly  g^^own  riskier.  The  industry 
Is  dealing  with'  a  market  that  it  does 
not  understand.  At  this  point.  It  feels 
It  cannot  slmplyj  abandon  its  full-size  and 
Intermediate  cars  But  it  could  spend  billions 
to  Improve  them  inly  to  find  buyers  tiunlne 
up  their  noses. 

This  helghtene  1  risk  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  government.  The  Transportation  Dept 
for  example,  has  <  elayed  proposing  fuel  econ- 
omy staadarda  lor  cars  buUt  after  1985 
Says  TTanaportatl  on  Secretary  Ooldschmldt: 
We  win  not  ma  ce  a  move  until  we  have  a 
lot  better  feel  fo  ■  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Indui  try."  The  hitch,  says  Oold- 
schmldt, Is  that  m  the  past  it  could  make 
huge  investment^-in  engines,  for  example— 
and  expect  to  get  a  return  on  that  capital 
for  as  long  as  20  years.  Now,  he  says,  "they 

i"*.^'^''****  "^^  *  ^^^  prospect  that  today's 
entire  retooling  e  fort  might  have  to  be  done 
again  In  some  slg  ilflcant  fashion  after  1986  " 


Whether  the  market  or  the  government  de- 
mands It,  that  would  be  a  horrifying  pros- 
pect for  Detroit.  But  If  the  Industry  must 
lay  out  $75  bUUon  In  new  Investment  be- 
tween now  and  1986  only  to  be  forced  to  do 
it  again.  It  will  have  only  Itself  to  blame.  It 
shortsightedly  tried  to  prop  up  the  big  car, 
a  dinosaur  that  relied  on  cheap  energy. 
Cheap  energy  is  now  gone  for  good,  and  with 
it  the  big  car.  "After  the  oil  embargo  In  1974, 
we  went  back  to  big  cars  as  if  nothing  had 
hi4>pened,"  admits  a  chastened  Caldwell.  "I 
think  the  elasticity  Is  out  of  the  rubber  band 
now,  A  permanent  set  has  taken  place." 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Brad- 
tKY) .  Under  the  previous  order  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  recognized  to  call 
up  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mel- 
CHKR,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  2222. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2222)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the 
time  for  commencing  actions  on  behalf  of 
an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf 
of  an  Individual  Indian  whose  land  Is  held 
In  trust  or  restricted  status",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendment : 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  (a)  the  third  proviso  In 
section  2415(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after 
April  1,  1980"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"after  April  1,  1982". 

(b)  The  proviso  In  section  2415(b)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "on  or  before  April  1,  1980"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before  April  1, 
1982". 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  Jime  30,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  to  resolve 
those  Indian  claims  subject  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  believes  are  not  i^>proprlate 
to  resolve  by  litigation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Melchxr,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  and  that  the  Senate  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  disa- 
greeing vote  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  DkCohcini,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Cohen, 
and  Mr.  HATniiD  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACTT   OF 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
HJl.  3919  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
3919)  to  Impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
March  7.  1980.) 

Mr.  lONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President  announced  his  program  for  the 
phased  decontrol  of  oil  prices  last  April, 
he  ended  an  era  of  cheap  energy  which 
has  hindered  conservation  efforts,  do- 
mestic oil  production  and  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels.  Decontrol  of 
oil  prices  is  the  single  biggest  step  we 
will  take  to  solve  our  energy  problem. 

This  program  of  decontrol  will  result 
in  greatly  increased  receipts  by  oil  pro- 
ducers and  royalty  owners.  Without  a 
windfall  profit  tax,  this  would  amount 
to  $40  billion  per  year  over  the  next  11 
years,  even  after  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  have  been  paid.  While  these 
additionsa  profits  would  provide  an  add- 
ed incentive  to  explore  for  and  develop 
additional  oil  reservoirs,  in  the  absence 
of  a  windfall  profit  tax,  they  would  cause 
the  American  people  to  resist  decontrol, 
■nius,  as  an  integrated  part  of  the  de- 
control program,  the  President  has  in- 
sisted upon  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  do- 
mestic crude  oil  to  recapture  for  the 
American  people  some  portion  of  the 
increased  revenues  which  oil  companies 
will  receive.  I  have  supported  this  pro- 
posal for  a  temporary  windfall  profit  tax 
because  decontrol  is  absolutely  essential 
to  achieve  greater  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion and  greater  conservation  efforts. 

A  well  designed  windfall  profit  tax  bill 
must  balance  conflicting  considerations 
of  revenue  on  the  one  hand  and  pro- 
duction incentives  on  the  other.  Tax 
rates  on  oil  from  which  a  significant 
production  response  can  be  expected 
must  be  kept  low.  However,  the  tax  must 
also  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  forward  with  decontrol.  The 
conference  agreement  is  an  effective 
compromise  of  these  competing  consid- 
erations. 

First,  the  tax  is  large  enough  to  enable 
the  President  to  go  forward  with  decon- 
trol. It  will  raise  an  amount  almost  ex- 
actly halfway  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills.  Of  the  $440  billion  which 
oil  producers  and  royalty  owners  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  decontrol  over 
the  next  11  years,  even  after  existing 
State  and  Federal  taxes  and  royalties 
are  collected,  the  tax  will  recapture 
about  half. 

Second,  special  incentives  for  the  pro- 
duction of  newly  discovered,  incremental 
tertiary  and  heavy  oil,  which  were  major 
factors  of  the  Senate  bill,  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  conference  report,  as  have 
the  provisions  recognizing  the  important 
contributions  of  independent  producers. 
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Third,  the  most  important  of  the  en- 
ergy tax  incentives  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate have  been  accepted  by  the  House. 

Fourth,  the  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes the  Senate  provisions  repealing 
carryover  of  basis  and  enacting  a  $200 
interest  and  dividend  exclusion, 
ovmvixw  OF  Bnx 

The  conference  agreement  is  a  care- 
fully negotiated  and  balanced  program 
addressing  our  energy  needs  on  five 
fronts. 

First,  the  windfall  profit  tax  permits 
decontrol  to  go  forward  iminterrupted. 
At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  independent  producers 
who  drill  so  many  of  the  Nation's  new 
wells  by  providing  for  reduced  rates  on 
their  first  1,000  barrels  a  day  of  old  and 
stripper  oil.  The  bill  also  preserves  all 
the  rights  that  independent  producers 
have  to  percentage  depletion  under  pres- 
ent law. 

Second,  the  conference  agreement 
strengthens  the  residential  energy  con- 
servation program  enacted  in  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978.  The  most  important 
provisions  are  an  increase  in  the  solar 
energy  tax  credit  and  establishment  of 
special  standards  which  the  Secretary 
must  use  in  deciding  whether  a  credit 
should  also  be  given  for  wood  stoves, 
heat  pumps  and  similar  items. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  a  wide-rang- 
ing program  of  tax  incentives  for  busi- 
nesses to  encourage  energy  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  production.  The 
conference  agreed  on  most  of  the  in- 
centives passed  by  the  Senate,  including 
important  provisions  to  encourage  solar 
hydroelectric,  and  synthetic  fuel  invest-' 
ment. 

Fourth,  the  conference  agreement  re- 
sponds to  the  hardships  which  high 
energy  prices  impose  on  low-income 
families.  These  provisions  include  a  pro- 
p-am  of  grants  to  the  States  to  provide 
low-income  assistance  for  which  more 
than  $3  billion  is  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Fifth,  the  bill  establishes  guide- 
lines allocating  the  net  windfall  profit 
revenues. 

The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes three  significant  tax  provisions 
insisted  on  by  the  Senate:  The  repeal 
of  carryover  basis,  an  exclusion  for 
dividends  and  interest  received  by  in- 
dividuals, and  certain  changes  in  the 
LIFO  inventory  rules. 

The  windfaU  profit  tax  is  the  largest 
tax  increase  ever  levied  on  an  American 
industry.  The  conference  bill  will  raise 
$227.7  billion  during  the  next  11  years. 
For  the  entire  bill,  the  fiscal  year  1980 
receipts  will  be  $3.1  billion.  This  is  $700 
million  more  than  was  required  by  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980.  In 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  bill  will  contribute 
at  least  $13  billion  to  reducing  the  budg- 
et deficit,  and  even  more  if  oil  prices 
prove  higher  than  expected. 

The  residential  energy  tax  credit  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  bill  will  cost 
$600  million  between  1980  and  1985.  The 
business  energy  incentives  agreed  upon 
by  the  conference  will  cost  $8.1  billion 
through  1990. 

The  repeal  of  carryover  basis  will  de- 
crease revenue  by  $4.3  billion  over  the 


next  11  years,  and  the  interest  and 
dividend  exclusicm  will  cost  about  $2  bil- 
lion in  each  of  the  2  years  for  which  it 
is  effective. 

Let  me  summarize  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  conference  agreement. 
wnnrud.  pkoitt  tax 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  a  temporary 
excise  tax  on  the  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  Since  domestic  prices  are  set 
by  world  prices,  the  burden  of  the  tax  will 
fall  entirely  on  producers  and  royalty 
owners,  not  on  consumers.  It  is  decontrol 
and  OPEC  price  increases,  not  the  tax, 
wliich  will  cause  consumer  prices  to  rise, 
although  the  greater  eflaciencies  resulting 
from  decontrol  could  cause  the  rise  in 
consumer  prices  resulting  from  decontrol 
to  be  only  temporary. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  applies  to  crude 
oil  in  any  one  of  three  tiers.  For  each 
tier,  the  taxable  windfaU  profit  is  the 
selling  price  reduced  by  a  base  price  and 
an  adjustment  for  the  State  severance 
tax  on  the  windfall  profit  amoimt.  The 
base  prices  average  $12.81  for  tier  1, 
$15.20  for  tier  2,  and  $16.55  for  tier  3. 
For  tiers  2  and  3,  exact  base  prices  are 
to  be  set  in  Treasury  regulations,  but  the 
bill  provides  an  interim  rule  for  produc- 
ers to  use  during  the  initial  months  of 
the  tax.  These  base  prices  are  adjusted 
for  inflation  and  for  grade,  quality  and 
location  differences. 

In  the  case  of  oil  sold  at  a  temporary 
depressed  price  in  late  1979,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia oil,  a  special  rule  is  provided  for 
determining  interim  base  prices  so  that 
this  oil  will  not  have  too  low  a  base  price. 
In  establishing  permanent  base  prices, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have 
sufficient  authority  to  take  into  account 
any  abnormalities  in  1979  oil  prices  which 
might  otherwise  prejudice  any  particular 
class  of  producers. 

For  major  oil  companies  and  royalty 
owners,  the  tax  rates  applied  to  the  wind- 
fall proflt  are  70  percent  for  tier  1,  60 
percent  for  tier  2,  and  30  percent  for  tier 
3.  Under  a  compromise,  which  the  House 
conferees  resisted  vigorously,  the  rates 
on  tier  1  and  tier  2  are  reduced  for  the 
flrst  1,000  barrels  a  day  produced  by  in- 
dependent producers  to  50  percent  for 
tier  1  and  30  percent  for  tier  2,  another 
very  important  part  of  this  compromise 
is  that  it  drops  the  restrictions  on  per- 
centage depletion  which  were  in  the 
House  bill.  These  special  rates  for  inde- 
pendents and  protection  of  percentage 
depletion  represent  a  sound  compromise 
for  the  independents  in  light  of  the 
strong  position  of  the  House.  This  com- 
promise recognizes  the  problems  inde- 
pendents encounter  in  trying  to  compete 
with  major  companies  and  gives  them  an 
added  cash  flow  which  they  will  invest 
in  drilling  additional  wells. 

Tier  1  oil  is  oil  that  would  have  been 
lower  or  upper  tier  oil  liad  decontrol  not 
occurred.  Under  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment,  lower  tier  and 
upper  tier  oil  were  treated  differently 
until  after  July  1984.  The  conf»ence 
agreement  merges  these  two  categories  of 
oil  and  taxes  them  in  a  single  tier  by 
treating  all  previously  controlled  oil  as 
upper  oil  for  tax  purposes.  This  elimi- 
nates a  great  deal  of  complexity  which 
would  otherwise  exist  in  the  bill. 


Tier  2  oil  is  stripped  oil  and  oil  from 
the  National  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Tier  3  oil  is  newly  discovered  oil.  In- 
cremental tertiary  oil,  and  heavy  oil. 
These  three  categories  received  the  most 
favorable  treatment  imder  the  Senate 
amendment  because  Uiey  are  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  increase  in  produc- 
tion can  be  expected.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees, therefore,  insisted  on  as  low  a 
tax  rate  on  tier  3  oil  as  was  consistent 
with  the  revenue  ccmstraint  under  which 
he  had  to  operate. 

Oil  owned  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, Indian  tribes,  and  charitable 
schools  and  medical  instituUcHis  is  ex- 
empt from  tax  imder  the  conference 
agreement. 

The  tax  will  phase  out  starting  with 
the  first  month  after  the  Secretary  es- 
timates the  aggr^ate  net  windfaU  proflt 
tax  revenue  exceeds  $227.3  billion.  This 
phaseout  will  not  start  any  later  than 
January  1991  nor  any  earlier  than  Jan- 
uary 1988  and  will  be  accomplished  over 
33  months.  The  phaseout  essentially  pre- 
serves the  Senate  position  aa  this  vital 
issue. 

Some  have  criticized  the  conference 
agreement  as  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the 
American  oil  industry.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  this  is  a  temporary  tax 
designed  to  allow  the  President  to  go  for- 
ward with  decontrol  and  will  raise  $50 
billion  less  than  the  tax  proposed  by  the 
House.  Any  lesser  tax  would  have  been 
unacceptable  to  the  House  and  to  the 
President  and  would  have  caused  the 
President  to  reimpose  price  CMitrols. 

RXSIOENTIAI.  KNXBCT  TAX  CXmil'g 

The  conference  bill  makes  several 
changes  in  the  residential  conservation 
and  solar  energy  credits  enacted  in  1978. 
First,  there  is  a  significant  increase  in 
the  solar  energy  tax  credit  to  40  per- 
cent on  the  flrst  $10,000  of  eligible  ex- 
penditures. Many  believe  solar,  wind,  and 
geothermal  energy  offer  our  best  long- 
term  hope  for  clean,  efficient  energy  pro- 
duction. This  increased  credit  will  help 
launch  this  industry  into  full  develop- 
ment. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
Secretary  will  be  required  to  evaluate  the 
energy-saving  merit  of  items  such  as 
wood  stoves,  high-efficiency  furnaces  and 
heat  pumps,  which  were  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  In  making  his  evaluation, 
the  Secretary  will  use  specific  standards 
agreed  on  by  the  conferees  and  will  have 
to  r^x>rt  on  his  determination  within  a 
year  of  any  request  for  a  product  to  be 
added  to  the  list 

The  conferees  also  adopted  "anti- 
double  dipping  rules"  to  limit  the  use  of 
multiple  subsidies  by  taxpayers  who 
might  otherwise  be  encouraged  by  the 
availability  of  overlapping  programs  to 
make  wasteful  investments. 

BT7SINXSS  TAX  DrCENTTVXB 

The  House  conferees  have  accepted  the 
most  important  of  the  business  incen- 
tives proposed  by  the  Senate,  although 
certain  modifications  and  compromises 
have  been  worked  out.  To  allow  Congress 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  these 
credits,  most  will  terminate  after  1985. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
present  credit  for  solar,  wind,  and  geo- 
thermal equipment  is  increased  from  lo 
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agreement  contains 
the     Senate    recom- 
business  energy  credits 
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prices  have  a  s  peclal  obligation  to  see  to 
it  that  higher  energy  prices  do  not  im- 
pose an  excessive  burden  on  the  poor. 
The  conferenc(  agreement  establishes  a 
program  of  bl>ck  grants  to  the  States 
to  provide  assistance  to  lower-income 
families  for  h  mating  and  cooling  costs 
for  which  $3,115  billion  are  authorized 
in  fiscal  year  If  81.  This  is  essentially  the 
program  that  bassed  the  Senate.  Only 
households  with  incomes  less  than  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living 
standard  are  eligible.  States  may  also 
give  assistance  regardless  of  income,  to 
food  stamp.  A  "DC.  needs-tested  veter- 
an's pension,  oi 
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profit  tax  revenues  over 
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Any  net  revenues  in  excess  of  those 
projected  under  current  price  assiunp- 
tions  is  allocated  one-third  for  aid  to 
lower  income  households  and  two-thirds 
for  income  tax  reductions.  The  residen- 
tial and  business  energy  tax  incentives 
in  the  conference  agreement,  and  the 
Synthetic  Fuel  Corporation  will  be 
funded  from  general  revenues.  Since  the 
fimds  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  can- 
not be  spent  without  further  legislation. 
Congress  will  be  able  to  review  these 
allocations  in  the  futiu-e.  Without  fur- 
ther legislation,  the  revenues  would  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

CARKTOVER   OF    BASIS 

Under  present  law,  the  basis  of  prop- 
erty that  people  receive  by  inheritance 
is  the  same  as  the  decedent's  basis.  This 
carryover  basis  rule  has  caused  much 
controversy  and  taxpayer  resentment 
and  is  repealed  imder  the  conference 
agreement.  Thus,  the  basis  of  property 
people  inherit  from  others  will  be  the 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
inheritance. 

INTEBEST  AND  OIVXDEND  EXCLUSION 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
existing  exclusion  for  dividends  is  in- 
creased from  $100  to  $200  and  is  ex- 
panded to  include  certain  types  of  in- 
terest received  by  individuals  from 
domestic  sources.  For  a  married  couple, 
the  maximum  exclusion  will  be  $400. 
Qualifying  interest  includes  interest 
from  banks  and  savings  institutions,  in- 
terest on  certain  corporate  debt,  and  in- 
terest paid  by  the  United  States  or  a 
State  or  local  government  if  it  is  not 
already  excluded  from  gross  income.  The 
exclusion  for  interest  and  dividends  ap- 
plies to  1981  and  1982. 

LIFO  INVENTORIES 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides two  changes  involving  LIFO  inven- 
tories. First,  if  a  Department  of  Energy 
regulation  or  request  regarding  energy 
supplies  or  a  significant  disruption  of 
foreign  trade  causes  taxpayers  to  liqui- 
date their  LIFO  inventories,  a  refund  of 
taxes  paid  on  the  LIFO  profits  from  the 
sale  will  be  available  if  the  Uquidated 
inventories  are  replaced  within  3  years. 

Second,  imder  the  conference  agree- 
ment, a  liquidating  corporation  that  dis- 
tributes LIFO  inventory  must  recognize 
the  inventory's  LIFO  recapture  amount 
as  ordinary  income.  The  same  is  true  for 
a  corporation  that  sells  its  inventory  as 
part  of  a  12-month  liquidation.  The 
LIFO  recapture  amount  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  in- 
ventory determined  under  the  first-in, 
first-out  (FIFO)  method  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  determined  using  LIFO.  The 
effective  date  of  this  provision  is  delayed 
until  1982.  Thus,  these  rules  will  apply 
only  to  distributions  and  sales  after  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  under  plans  adopted 
after  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members  be 
allowed  on  the  floor  during  debate  and 
votes  on  H.R.  3919.  the  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1979: 

From  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Michael  Stem,  William  Morris,  Edward 
Hawkins,  James  Heinhold,  and  Joseph 
Humphreys. 


From  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion: Bernard  Shapiro,  James  Wetsder, 
Clint  Stretch,  Tom  Gallagher,  Carl 
Bates,  Randy  Weiss,  Al  Buckberg,  and  Al 
Geske. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«i- 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  added  to  that  re- 
quest, Robert  Lighthizer  and  Roderick 
DeArment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti(»i,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  missed  a 
portion  of  the  chairman's  comments,  but 
I  assume  in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  hear  them  again.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  talk  at  some  length  on 
this  proposal.  Since  it  does  call  for  the 
largest  tax  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  an  extended  debate 
is  probably  justified. 

In  addressing  this  conference  report, 
the  Senate  has  a  number  of  options.  One 
is  to  just  kill  it  outright.  One  is  to  pass  it. 
One  is  to  postpone  it  indefinitely.  One  is 
to  recommit  it  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
One  is  to  recommit  it  to  the  Finance 
Committee  with  instructions.  One  is  to 
table  it,  which  I  assume  would  be  rather 
damaging. 

I  am  not  certain  how  many  votes  there 
are  for  any  of  these  options.  I  assume 
right  now  there  are  more  for  passage 
than  any  of  the  other  options.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  chairman, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  fertile  minds 
at  work,  and  therefore  no  one  knows  for 
certain  what  will  happen  in  the  next  few 
days. 

I  hope  that  we  can  fully  discuss  this 
bill  and  then,  sooner  than  later,  vote — 
vote  on  something,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  begin  round 
four  on  H.R.  3919,  the  so-called  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee first  began  consideration  of  this 
subject  on  May  7,  1979— more  than  10 
months  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  Finance 
Committee  spent  37  days  in  hearings  and 
executive  sessions  on  the  bill,  the  Senate 
spent  another  23  days  with  the  bill  on 
the  fioor,  and  we  recently  completed  16 
days  of  conference  consideration.  That 
is  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  understands 
very  well  how  much  time  that  was. 

Unquestionably,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
hausting process.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
great  temptation  to  give  only  pro  forma 
consideration  to  the  conference  report  in 
order  to  simply  get  the  bill  finished.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
this  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  H.R.  3919 
is  the  single,  largest  tax  bUl  ever  con- 
sidered by  Congress.  As  it  returns  from 
conference,  H.R.  3919  will  raise  $227  bil- 
lion from  1980  to  1990,  even  using  ex- 
tremely conservative  eccmomic  assump- 
tions. This  legislation  will  have  profound 
effects  on  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  this  country  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.  Consequently, 
we  have  a  duty  to  review  the  conference 
report  and  its  ramifications  in  a 
thorough  and  deliberate  maimer.  This  is 
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a  far  too  important  matter  to  rush.  I 
am  certain  the  chairman  will  understand 
that  there  are  some,  like  Senator  Bell- 
MON,  who  feel  very  strwigly  about  the 
impact  of  this  bUl  and  who  want  to  dis- 
cuss it  and  raise  some  questions. 

In  order  to  sell  this  tax,  we  have  to 
convince  the  American  consumer  that  he 
wUl  not  end  up  paying  it. 

In  the  last  several  months  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  traveled  aroimd  the 
country  some,  not  with  any  impact,  and 
around  his  own  State.  There  is  a  great 
feeling  out  there  among  consumers  that 
in  the  final  analysis  they  will  pay  for  this 
so-called  windfall  profit  tax  through 
higher  prices  at  the  gas  piunp. 

In  the  event  this  bill  passes,  whenever 
the  price  of  gasoline  rises  in  the  future, 
someone  will  blame  the  increase  on  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  for  passing  a 
windfall  profit  tax. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  to  pass  on  the  burden  of  the  tax  to 
the  consumers.  It  is  an  excise  tax  at  the 
wellhead,  collected  by  the  first  pur- 
chaser. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  this  is  just  another  gimmick 
to  raise  revenue,  to  soak  the  American 
consumer,  and  the  American  motorist, 
with  higher  prices  at  the  pump.  That  is 
a  question  that  must  be  addressed. 

As  I  will  say  later  in  more  detail, 
there  is  another  group  out  there  that 
suddenly  has  discovered  this  tax  applies 
to  them.  TTiese  are  the  royalty  owners 
who  thought  that  this  tax  applied  just 
to  big  oil  companies. 

Last  Saturday  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas had  an  opportimity  to  Arisit  Hering- 
ton,  Kans.  During  this  visit,  I  spoke 
with  a  former  royalty  owner  who 
handed  me  a  letter  from  an  oil  company 
informing  him,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  a  windfall  profit 
tax.  He  did  not  realize  that  the  tax  ap- 
plied to  royalty  owners  because  they  do 
not  make  a  lot  of  money.  He  thought  it 
was  a  tax  against  big  oil  and  those  with 
massive  profits. 

There  are  125,000  of  royalty  owners 
in  Kansas,  and  I  understand,  about 
300.000  in  Oklahoma.  They  are  now 
getting  letters  from  all  the  companies 
saying,  "Greetings,  you  are  about  to  be 
entitled  to  pay  another  tax." 

Nobody  wants  to  pay  another  tax.  It 
is  not  that  they  have  been  denied  a  good 
price  for  the  oil.  But,  they  have  gotten 
that  good  price  and  now  they  are  told 
that,  effective  March  1,  there  will  be  a 
tax  of  60  percent  on  the  difference  of 
an  arbitrary  base  price  and  the  market 
price.  This  Is  all  very  confusing  to  the 
royalty  owner.  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
means  they  will  get  less  money.  That  is 
one  problem. 

Second,  the  royalty  owners,  do  not 
understand  why  they  are  paying  more 
tax  than  the  independent  producer  who 
drilled  the  well.  On  stripper  oil  the  roy- 
alty owner  will  be  paying  twice  the  tax 
that  the  independent  is  paying. 

This  Is  a  very  practical  problem  that 
will  probably  affect  Senators  from 
States  where  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  royalty  owners  who  are 
learning  that  they  are  also  included  in 
this  tax. 


This  fact  was  never  any  secret.  I 
think  we  made  it  clear.  But  it  just  had 
not  gotten  out  where  rojralty  owners 
live.  Nobody  here  represented  the  roy- 
alty owners.  There  was  not  any  lobby 
aroimd  this  place  for  royalty  owners  and 
when  the  bill  left  the  Senate  the  royalty 
owners  were  fairly  treated,  when  it  left 
the  conference  committee  they  were  not, 
despite  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wll  that  Uie  Senate 
sent  to  conference  would  have  collected 
an  estimated  $178  billion  from  1980  to 
1990.  As  all  in  this  Chamber  are  aware, 
the  Senator  fn«n  Kansas  had  serious 
concerns  about  the  Senate  bill  and,  par- 
ticularly, about  the  provision  which  im- 
posed a  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil. 

We  argued  that  issue  for  days.  We 
had  Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals 
and  conservatives  in  agreement  that 
there  should  not  be  any  tax  on  newly  dis- 
covered oil. 

We  made  the  argument  that  there 
could  be  no  windfall  profit  on  something 
not  yet  discovered.  That  argument 
seemed  to  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

The  argument  was  made  that  we 
should  be  energy  independent  in  this 
Nation,  and  thus  we  should  not  penalize 
or  punish  those  out  trying  to  find  new 
sources  of  supply. 

If  domestic  production  is  even  to  be 
maintained  at  current  levels,  by  1990 
approximately  4  million  barrels  per  day, 
or  close  to  half  of  U.S.  production,  must 
come  from  new  discoveries  because  of 
the  natural  decline  in  existing  fields. 
Burdening  newly  discovered  oil  with 
this  tax  will  inevitably  have  a  major 
detrimental  effect  on  U.S.  production. 
For  this  reason,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas strongly  opposed  the  10-percent  tax 
that  the  Senate  bill  imposed  on  new  oil 
and  he  opposed  other  provisions  that  he 
believed  would  have  serious  production 
consequences. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  left  the  Senate, 
there  was  a  10-percent  tax  on  newly  dis- 
covered oil.  It  was  called  a  minimum  tax. 
We  agreed  that  everybody  would  pay 
something. 

Nevertheless,  the  production  disin- 
centives in  the  Senate  bill  were  mild  in 
comparison  to  those  embedded  in  the 
conference  report.  The  so-called  10-per- 
cent minimum  tax  on  newly  discovered 
oil  has  been  raised  to  a  not  so  minimum 
30-percent  tax  and  the  base  price  has 
been  dropped  by  about  $3.  The  exemp- 
tion for  independents,  who  do  most  of 
the  wildcat  drilling  in  this  country,  was 
sacrificed  in  order  to  squeeze  an  extra 
$50  billion  in  revenues  from  the  Senate 
bUl. 

That  was  necessary  because  in  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  conference  it  was 
decided  to  split  the  difference  between 
the  House  revenue  provisions  and  those 
in  the  Senate  bill.  This  difference 
amounted  to  about  $50  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenues,  and  somebody  had  to 
pay  for  that  difference. 

President  Carter  has  urged  us  to  act 
very  quickly  on  this  legislation  as  part 
of  energy  program.  But  this  is  a  mas- 
sive tax  bill  not  an  energy  bill.  Prom 
this  Senator's  first-hand  experience,  in 
town  meetings  or  in  Q  and  A  sessions, 
the  American  people  believe  that  they 


are  going  to  get  tagged  with  this  tax  In 
the  final  analysis.  The  major  companies 
will  figure  out  some  way  to  pass  on  the 
windfall  tax. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  mas- 
sive new  tax  is  not  needed  to  pay  for  the 
President's  energy  program.  The  con- 
ference bill  would  raise  at  least  $85  bil- 
Uon  more  than  the  President  has 
requested  for  energy-related  programs. 
Moreover,  under  the  conference  biU,  only 
15  percent  of  the  windfall  tax  revenues 
are  allocated  to  energy  uses,  and  tiiat  15 
percent  is  to  be  shared  by  transportation 
uses.  I  am  certain  of  the  sharing  of  the 
15  percent  with  transportation  use  be- 
cause that  was  an  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and 
others  were  interested  in. 

Prom  an  energy  producticm  stand- 
point, I  asume  that  we  might  be  better 
off  not  to  pass  the  bill  at  all,  except  for 
the  portion  of  the  bill  that  provides  tax 
incentives  for  conservation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  sources. 

There  were  a  number  of  Senators — 
Democrats  and  Republicans— who  deeply 
wanted  to  see  an  independent  exemption 
and  to  see  that  exemption  apply  also  to 
royalty  owners.  We  hoped  that  exemp- 
tion might  emerge  from  the  conferoice. 
But  once  we  agreed  to  split  that  down  the 
middle  on  revenue,  that  was  out  of  the 
question. 

I  believe  that  within  the  framework  we 
had  to  operate — and  for  this  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees— the  Senate  conferees  did  well  to 
salvage  as  much  as  we  did  for  the  inde- 
pendent producers.  We  prevailed  in  the 
Senate's  position  on  percentage  deple- 
tion, which  represents  a  major  victory 
for  independent  and  royalty  owners,  as 
well  as  for  the  consuming  public. 

The  restrictions  on  percentage  deple- 
tion in  the  House  biU  would  have  raised 
the  independents'  taxes  by  $13  billion. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  were  able  to 
obtain  more  favorable  tax  rates  for  inde- 
pendents on  fiowing  oil.  On  the  first 
1,000  barrels  per  day  of  striwier  oil,  the 
tax  rates  for  independents  is  30  percent 
instead  of  the  regular  60-percent  rate. 
Similarly,  the  tax  rate  for  independents 
on  upper  and  lower  tier  oil  is  50  j>ercent 
rather  than  the  70-percent  rate.  This  ap- 
proximately spUts  the  independent  ex- 
emption in  half.  Under  the  conference 
bill,  independents  will  pay  about  $22  bil- 
lion of  the  $227  billion  total. 

Nonetheless,  I  beUeve  that  if  we  could 
have  exempted  independents  and  royalty 
owners,  we  could  have  increased  produc- 
tion and  certainly  increased  exploration. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  independents 
put  105  percent  of  their  net  income  back 
into  the  ground,  industry  experts  have 
estimated  that  an  exemption  fcH-  inde- 
pendents and  royalty  owners  would  en- 
able 41.250  new  wells  to  be  drilled.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  would  add  4.2  billion 
barrels  to  proven  oil  and  gas  reserves 
and  would  add  about  950,000  barrels  of 
new  oil  and  gas  production  by  1990. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  this  tax,  at- 
tenticai  has  been  focused  entirely  on  oil 
companies — on  their  profits,  on  their  tx- 
ploraticn  activities,  on  big  companies,  on 
independent    companies.    Nevertheless, 
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this  is  not  ji  st  a  tax  <»  M  companies. 
As  I  said  liefm^e,  as  HJl.  3919  has 
emerged  froc  i  the  conference,  it  sweeps 
into  its  clutc  les  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  roys  Ity  owners  throughout  the 
United  State . 

Virtually  (veryone  has  ignored  the 
royalty  owne  's  in  the  debate  about  this 
bill.  We  app«  rently  have  been  too  busy 
trying  to  find  ways  to  punish  Exxon,  Mo- 
bil, and  the  >ther  big  oil  companies  for 
their  profits  t<)  pay  attention  to  the  effect 
the  tax  will  lave  on  individual  royalty 
owners. 

The  confeience  bill  subjects  royalty 
owners  to  th(  full  windfall  tax  rates  for 
independents  Thus,  royalty  owners  will 
have  to  pay  a  70-percent  windfall  tax  on 
upper  and  lov  er  tier  oU  and  a  60-percent 
windfall  tax  i  tn  stripper  oil.  For  royalty 
owners  on  st  ripper  properties,  the  im- 
position (rf  th  s  tax  will  cause  a  substan- 
tial rollback  n  the  amount  of  royalties 
they  receive. '  That  is  why  royalty  owners 
are  frustrate^.  They  have  had  some  of 


the  payments 
now  they  will 
they  will  pay 


without  the  rollback,  and 
be  told  that,  as  of  March  1, 
a  substantial  new  tax. 


For  examp  e,  (Hi  a  barrel  of  stripper 
oil  selling  for  $38,  a  royalty  owner  wcHild 
typically  receive  a  $4.75  royalty  pay- 
ment. After  t  le  imposition  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  ta:t,  the  royalty  owners  will 
have  to  pay  a  $1.71  tax  on  this  royalty. 
Thus,  the  ro;  alty  owners  payment  per 


barrel  will  be 
by  this  tax — a 
Most  of  the 
this  tax  are 
They  are  wc^king 
leased    their 


ers. 


same  rate  a^ 
modest  means 
oil  profiteers. 


thii 


I  know 
The  distinguiihed 
mittee,  the  jfnior 
homa  (Mr. 
tor   from 
raised  the 
Senate  fioor 
point  what,  if 
less  the  bill  is 
ference  repor 
suppose  it  wo  lid 
order  for  it  tc 


There  are 
bill,  which  an 


slashed  from  $4.75  to  $3.04 

36-percent  drop  in  income. 

royalty  owners  affected  by 

not  wealthy  individuals, 
farmers   who  have 

mineral  rights  on  their 
farms  or  randhes.  They  are  landowners, 
•niey  get  an  >  (ighth  royalty  interest  be- 
cause somebo  ly  is  drilling  on  their  land. 
It  is  true  thai  they  do  not  take  any  risk 
or  put  up  capital,  but  neither  do  they 

the  land.  In  many  cases 
they  have  gonfe  to  some  expense,  and  now 
they  are  told,  "You're  going  to  pay  twice 
the  tax.' 
Many  of  thdse.  in  addition  to  landown- 
are  retirqd  persons  and  others  who 
bought  royalliy  interests  to  supplement 
their  social  se  nirity  payments.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  to  I  tie  farmer  or  a  retired  per- 
son why  they  have  to  pay  tiiis  windfall 
tax  at  all.  much  less  why  they  have  to 
pay  the  same  -ate  that  Exxon  pays. 

It  is  hard  far  me  to  tell  that  man  in 

Herington,  K4ns..  why  he  should  pay  the 

Exxon.   People  of  such 

can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
jit  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  very  little  i  quity  in  a  bill  wh'ch  sub- 
jects these  individuals  to  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 


is  a  matter  of  concern. 

chairman  of  the  com- 

Senator  from  Okla- 

) .  and  the  senior  Sena- 

(Mr.    Bellmon)  , 

in  the  debate  on  the 

I  am  not  certain  at  this 

anything,  can  be  done,  im- 

iomehow  revised.  The  con- 

cannot  be  amended,  so  I 

have  to  be  defeated  in 

be  restructured. 
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I^owever,  provisions  in  this 
very  positive  as  the  chair- 


man has  pointed  out.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  voted  for  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
llie  Senator  from  Kansas  signed  the 
conference  report.  I  said  at  the  time  that 
I  reserve  judgment  on  the  conference  re- 
port itself.  I  beUeve  that  now,  in  the 
next  few  days — or  however  long  it  may 
take — we  have  to  make  a  judgment  on 
the  biU. 

I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
there  should  be  some  tax.  There  are 
many  in  the  oil  business,  and  some  were 
here  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  saying 
that  we  should  not  have  $uiy  tax.  I  do  not 
share  that  view.  But  we  should  be  care- 
ful that  the  tax  is  not  discriminatory,  as 
it  is  now,  against  some  of  the  royalty 
owners;  that  it  does  not  discourage  pro- 
duction, as  I  think  it  may  do  in  some 
areas;  and  that  it  does  not  close  down 
small  stripper  wells  and  other  marginal 
wells.  I  have  been  told  by  many  that  this 
will  happen. 

So  what  we  have,  in  effect,  is  not  an 
energy  bill.  There  is  not  much  in  here 
to  produce  much  energy,  except  for  the 
tax  incentives  on  conservation  and  alter- 
nate energy  source.  We  do  have  repeal 
of  the  carryover  basis  rule  and  some 
other  worthwhile  provisions.  We  have 
the  exclusion  of  the  tax  on  dividend  in- 
come on  a  joint  return.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  positive  provisions  in  the 
conference  rep)ort. 

Those  of  us  who  have  wrestled  with 
the  matter  for  a  total  of  76  days — either 
in  the  committee,  on  the  fioor,  or  in  tiie 
conference— have  to  decide  within  the 
next  few  days  whether  we  should  vote 
for  the  conference  report  or  whether  we 
can  figure  out  some  way  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  conference  report  or  at 
least  provide  that  royalty  owners  pay 
the  same  rate  of  tax  that  independents 
pay. 

I  know  there  Is  a  problem  with  some 
approaches  to  aid  royalty  holders.  If  you 
give  royalty  owners  more  favorable  tax 
treatment  if  their  land  is  drilled  by  in- 
dependents than  if  it  is  drilled  by  major 
companies,  then  the  majors  will  sign  up 
with  independents. 

Mr.  President,  ttiere  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  this  conference  report.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  met  with  a  number 
of  Republicans  on  this  report  following 
our  policy  luncheon.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  as  I  said  before,  as  to  whether 
we  can  assure  the  American  consumer 
that  he  is  not  going  to  end  up  paying 
this  tax.  Two  hundred  twenty-seven  bil- 
lion dollars  is  a  lot  of  tax. 

I  would  guess  if  a  poll  were  taken 
among  Americans  tod&y,  we  would  find 
a  heavy  percentage  would  say  that  we 
are  going  to  end  up  paying  the  tax,  that 
somehow  the  oil  companies  are  going  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  pass  it  on. 

That  is  the  first  point,  I  think,  that 
we  must  address. 

Second,  we  must  find  or  should  find  or 
I  hope  we  can  find  some  way  to  ease  the 
tax  on  royalty  owners  and  independents. 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussions to  take  place  and  hopefully  they 
are  going  to  be  constructive. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
compliment  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence for  resolving  what  I  feel  certain 


were  extremely  difQcult  bills  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

"Hie  bills  had  many  areas  in  which 
serious  difference  existed,  and  having 
been  through  a  few  House-Senate  con- 
ferences, I  think  I  have  some  small  idea 
of  the  difiQculty  that  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  and  the  other 
Senate  conferees  had  in  working  out  a 
conference  report  which  they  have  now 
brought  to  the  Chamber. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  not  for  the  bill 
when  it  originally  cleared  the  Senate 
and  while  there  are  some  features  of  the 
bill  which  probably  deserve  support, 
such  as  the  tax  exemption  for  small 
savers  and  repeal  of  the  carryover  pro- 
vision, most  of  the  features  of  the  bill 
that  relate  to  this  Nation's  effort  to  solve 
its  energy  problem  I  find  difQcult  to 
agree  with.  Particularly  I  was  sorry  to 
see  that  the  Senate  conferees  were  not 
able  to  prevail  in  the  conference  and  re- 
tain all  or  a  part  of  the  exemption  which 
the  Senate  put  in  for  some  royalty 
owners  and  for  the  independent  pro- 
ducer. 

I  think  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  studied  this  Nation's  energy 
industry  realize  that  some  85  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  exploratory  or,  to  say  the  oil- 
field term,  wildcat  wells  that  are  drilled 
in  this  country  are  drilled  by  the  inde- 
pendents. Those  are  the  risktakers. 
They  are  the  ones  who  stayed  in  this 
country  when  the  larger  oil  companies 
gave  up  on  finding  significant  quantities 
of  oil  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf  or  to  north 
Africa  or  to  Indonesia  or  to  South 
America  and  began  to  make  their  efforts 
there. 

They,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
trained  a  staff  that  was  accustomed  to 
looking  for  large  oilfields  in  foreign 
coimtries  and  largely  dispersed  the  staffs 
that  were  capable  of  looking  for  the 
smaller,  harder  to  find,  and  more  costly 
to  produce  oil  that  is  left  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

The  result  of  it  is  that  over  the  years 
since  the  mid-1950's  we  have  in  effect 
had  in  this  country  two  different  oil 
industries,  one,  the  international  oil 
companies  primarily  looking  for,  find- 
ing, producing  oil  abroad,  and  the  inde- 
pendents who  are  heavily  oriented 
toward  finding  oil  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

What  this  bill  does,  and  one  of  the 
major  problems  I  have  with  it,  is  to  in 
effect  exempt  those  larger  companies  who 
produce  abroad,  who  produce  foreign  oil 
and  who  make  most  of  their  profits  from 
oil  produced  abroad  and  from  their  proc- 
essing or  marketing  or  distribution  sys- 
tems and  instead  tax  heavily  those  in- 
dependents who  had  confidence  that 
more  oil  could  be  found  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  who  have  built  the  ca- 
pability of  finding  that  oil  and  who  have 
been  highly  successful  in  many  cases  in 
finding  oU  to  keep  up  with  the  decline 
in  the  older  fields. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  totally  missing  the  idea  that  a 
lot  of  Americans  have  that  this  bill  Is 
going  to  be  a  tax  on  the  so-called  excess 
profits  of  the  international  oil  companies 
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and  rather  we  are  taxing  the  royalty 
owner  and  the  domestic  producer  whose 
profits  are  not  excess  by  anyone's  defini- 
tion of  the  term. 

Anyone  who  will  compare  the  profits 
of  the  domestic  oil  producer  with  the 
profits  of  other  segments  of  American 
industry  will  find  that  on  the  average 
Americsm  <ril  producers,  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers are  not  making  excess  profits  and 
more  than  that  they  wiU  find  that  in- 
dustrywide the  industry  is  plowing  back 
well  over  100  percent  of  revenues  to  new 
exploration  activities. 

Therefore,  the  net  result  of  this  bill 
on  the  domestic  oil  industry  will  simply 
be  this,  that  rather  than  having  available 
the  resources  needed  to  drill  the  60,000, 
70,000,  80,000  wells  a  year  that  we  need 
in  order  to  overcome  our  declining  do- 
mestic oil  production  and  begin  to  work 
our  way  away  from  dependence  on  im- 
ported crude  oil,  this  bill  is  going  to  crip- 
ple the  domestic  industry's  ability  to  in- 
crease our  production  and  make  us  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  the  costly, 
undependable  foreign  sources  that  have 
already  driven  our  economy  to  the  wall 
and  which  threaten  our  ability  to  inde- 
pendently develop  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  become  informed  about  this 
Nation's  future  energy  supply  cannot 
help  but  be  terribly  concerned  about 
what  the  next  5  to  10  years  hold. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  moment  is  self-suflBcient  in 
oil  production  both  to  meet  Its  own  needs 
and  meet  the  needs  of  its  satellites.  But 
looking  ahead  only  2  or  3  years  and  cer- 
tainly looking  ahead  toward  the  middle 
of  the  decade,  it  becomes  completely  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to 
be  competing  on  the  world  market  for 
crude  oil  that  Is  now  gohig  to  the  United 
States,  to  Japan,  or  to  Western  Europe. 
The  world  oil  supply  demand  Is  al- 
ready  in  a  very  close  balance,  particu- 
larly since  the  disruption  of  exports  from 
Iran. 

If  there  is  presently  no  surplus  oil  in 
the  world  market  and  if  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  presently  self-sufficient  begins 
to  compete  on  the  world  market  for  1-, 
2-,  3-,  4-milllon  barrels  a  day  within  the 
next  5  years,  it  is  very  obvious  that  two 
things  will  happen. 

First,  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go 
around  so  someone  is  going  without; 
and,  second,  since  the  demand  will  ex- 
ceed the  supply,  the  price  is  certain  to 
jump  dramatically. 

It  is  this  period  of  time,  perhaps  the 
next  5  or  hopefully  10  years,  that  the 
United  States  has  available  to  develop 
Its  own  abundant  natural  resources,  re- 
sources that  are  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  enough  to  last  this  country  at  least 
500  years.  A  lot  of  it  is  oil  shale.  A  good 
bit  of  It  is  coal.  But  it  is  not  commonly 
recognized  that  there  is  still  more  oil 
left  in  the  old  oil  fields  of  this  coimtry 
than  has  been  produced.  I  wish  to  say 
that  agsdn.  There  is  more  oil  left  In  the 
old  oil  fields  thtm  was  produced  imder 
primary  and  tertiary  recovery  methods 
and,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  tertiary 
methods  and  by  tiie  employment  of  llt- 
ersdly  billions  of  dollars  of  capital,  it  is 


possible  in  the  immediate  future,  the 
next  2,  3,  4,  5  years,  to  significantly  in- 
crease domestic  oil  supplies  and  to  in 
this  way  lessen  the  dependence  the 
United  States  has  on  Imports  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  competition  world- 
wide for  the  supoly  of  oil  that  will  be 
sought  both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by 
the  Western  World. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  eibout 
to  do  with  this  conference  report  is  to 
take  from  the  domestic  oil  producers, 
those  who  lot*  for  and  find  the  oil  and 
who  develop  our  domestic  resources,  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  they  need  and  use 
that  money  not  to  produce  more  energy 
but  to  produce  more  government. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  need  in  this 
country  it  is  more  energy.  If  there  Is  one 
thing  we  do  not  need  it  is  more  govern- 
ment. Here  we  in  the  Senate  are  about 
to  make  a  choice.  We  are  about  to  vote 
to  spend  not  $227  billion  that  the  con- 
ference speaks  about,  but  rather  some 
$400  billion  or  more  this  bill  will  raise, 
using  the  current  price  of  crude  oil, 
which  is  somewhere  between  $38  and  $40 
a  barrel. 

So  here  we  are  about  to  take  some  $400 
billion  to  work  our  way  -  toward  self- 
sufficiency  and  use  it  for  a  wide  range  of 
Government  programs,  most  of  which 
will  be  no  more  successful  or  no  more 
popular  than  those  we  have  been  fund- 
ing in  the  past  through  the  debt  ceiling. 
When  we  look  at  the  bill  specifically 
there  are  many  things  about  it  that 
trouble  me.  One  is  that,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  basically  an  unfah-  bill.  It  exempts 
or  It  does  not  hit  those  large  interna- 
tional companies  which  have  been  so 
widely  criticized  for  their  excess  profits, 
if  that  is  the  proper  term.  It  is  not  the 
term  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
use.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  unfair  because 
the  criticism  that  has  brought  on  this 
situation  is  not  being  dealt  with  by  this 
legislation. 

Second,  the  bill  Is  mislabeled.  It  is  not 
a  tax  on  excess  profits;  it  is  an  excise 
tax  on  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  profits.  This  tax 
will  be  paid  by  every  oil  producer  and 
every  royalty  owner  whether  there  is  a 
profit  involved  or  not.  This  tax  will  be 
paid  by  many  individuals  who  are  having 
a  difficult  enough  time  making  a  profit 
even  to  stay  in  business,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly, it  will  certainly,  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  many  stripper  wells  far 
sooner  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  this  tax  not  been  appUed  against 
stripper  oil,  which,  up  to  now,  has  been 
tax  exempt  in  this  country. 

An  old  stripper  well  that  may  be  mak- 
ing 1  barrel  of  oil  and  100  barrels  of 
water  is  an  extremely  expensive  proposi- 
tion to  keep  in  operation.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  maintain  equipment.  It  costs  a 
lot  of  money  to  dispose  of  the  water,  to 
find  an  operator,  a  worker,  who  is  skilled 
enough  to  maintain  the  old  equipment 
and  keep  it  functioning  end,  therefore, 
when  those  wells  begin  to  lose  money,  as 
they  WiU  when  this  $7,  $8,  or  $9  tax  is 
applied  for  each  barrel,  the  operator  has 
no  choice  but  to  shut  the  well  down,  sal- 
vage the  equipment,  suid  sell  it  for  what- 
ever he  can  get,  and  when  this  happens. 


of  course,  the  country  then  loses  the 
crude  oil  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
produced. 

Once  those  wells  are  abandoned  and 
salvaged  there  simply  Is  no  way  they  will 
ever  be  redrilled  because  if  you  cannot 
afford  to  produce  them  when  the  oil  well 
is  already  in  place,  there  is  certainly  no 
way  you  can  afford  to  drill  another  well 
in  that  same  reservoir  for  the  small 
quantity  of  oil  that  will  remain. 

The  other  problem,  another  major 
problem  that  I  see  in  this  bill.  Is  that  It 
is  not  only  a  rollback  on  stripper  oil 
prices,  it  is  also  a  rollback  on  new  oil 
from  its  present  level. 

I  will  readily  agree  that  the  President 
has  done  the  right  thing  in  decontrolling 
new  oil,  smd  I  want  to  give  him  credit 
for  that.  But  this  bill,  hi  effect,  will  roll 
back  the  price  of  new  oil  by  the  same 
tax  that  is  placed  on  stripper  M,  which 
will  be  $7,  $8,  $9  a  barrel,  depending 
upon  the  market  price  and  the  quality  of 
the  oU. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  a  demoral- 
ization of  the  producers  who  have  now 
become  accustomed  to  receiving  smne 
$38  or  $40  a  barrel,  and  when  they  look 
at  the  economics  of  going  out  and  drill- 
ing new  oil  wells  and  selling  the  oil  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  find  for  $30  or 
less  it  is  certainly  going  to  mean  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  rate  of  drilling  which,  at 
the  present  time,  has  been  going  up 
mcHith  after  month. 

This  bill,  as  explained  by  tiie  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
by  the  ranking  member,  is  expected  to 
tax  some  $22  billion  away  from  inde- 
pendents over  the  next  11  years.  That 
figure,  I  assume,  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  $30  oil.  If  one  appUes  the  realistic 
figure  of  $40  per  barrel  or  more  then 
it  is  obvious  that  this  tax  will  be  much 
higher  tlmn  the  $22  billion  and,  con- 
ceivably, could  be  easily  double  that. 

All  that  means  is  that  these  inde- 
pendCTits  who,  up  to  now,  have  been  re- 
investing every  dime  they  can  get  their 
hands  on,  will  simply  have  $30  bilUon, 
$40  billion,  $50  billion  less  to  invest,  and 
that  means  the  country  will  have  that 
much  less  production  from  its  own 
abundant  energy  resources. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  my  stnxig  feel- 
ing about  this  bill  is  partially  due  to  my 
own  close  relationship  over  the  years 
with  the  energy  business.  I  am  not  in  the 
energy  business.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Is  a  farmer.  On  my  land  I  have 
two  small  stripper  wells.  Between  them 
they  make  about  3  barrels  a  day  and 
about  300  barrels  of  salt  water.  But  the 
operator  is  a  tjrpically  small  independent, 
this  man  who  operates  those  weUs.  This 
man  worked  for  many  years  for  an  oil 
company,  was  able  to  save  enough  money 
to  buy  an  overworked  rig,  and  when 
companies  would  hire  him  to  salvage  out 
the  old  stripper  wells,  on  occasion  he 
would  buy  those  wdls,  work  them,  try 
to  improve  them,  and  go  ahead  and  op- 
erate them  at  a  small  profit. 

After  having  done  this  for  some  15 
yecu:^  or  so,  this  man  was  able  to  get 
enough  capital  to  drill  a  well  of  ills  own, 
and  he  was  fortimate  enough' to  get  a 
moderate  producer.  The  tax  <wi  that  well 
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now  will  amou  at  to  thousands  of  dollars 
per  year.  The  i  loney  he  borrowed  to  help 
drill  the  well  \  ^ill  have  to  be  repaid  at  a 
much  slower  iate,  which  means  it  will 
take  longer  be  ore  he  will  be  in  position 
to  drill  an  add  itional  well,  and  it  means 
that  this  mar's  incentive  to  go  ahead 
and  take  thes;  risks  is  cut  by  a  large 
factor. 

If  this  man  lad  taken  his  money  and 
invested  it  in  real  estate  or  if  he  had 
bought  a  bank  or  if  he  had  looked  and 
found  a  goldiiine,  he  probably  would 
have  been  muc  i  more  successful  in  mak- 
ing money  tht  n  he  has  been  in  the  oU 
business,  and  h  e  would  not  now  be  hit  by 
his  Govemmei  t  with  a  so-called  excess 
profit  tax. 

I  feel  it  Is  ej  tremely  unfortunate  that 
we  in  Congress  have  chosen  the  one  in- 
dustry that  w€  most  need  to  encourage, 
and  singled  it  out  for  this,  the  largest 
tax  burden  tha  t  has  ever  been  placed  on 
one  industry  ir  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  almos  t  as  if  we  decided  we  had 
a  shortage  of  h  auses  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  houses  cost  too  much  and, 
therefore,  the  i  ight  solutirai  to  the  prob- 
lem is  to  placi !  a  tax  on  two-by-fours. 

Here  is  a  siti  latlon  where  we  have  too 
little  oil.  We  wc  uld  like  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  invest  and  try  to  find 
and  produce  m  are.  Yet,  by  the  action  of 
the  Senate  anc  the  House,  we  are  going 
to  take  exact]  IT  the  wrongheaded  ap- 
proach, and  penalize  those  who  make 
these  investmei  its  by  this  tax.  and  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  capi- 
tal they  need  1o  increase  production  in 
future  years. 

Mr.  Presiden;,  there  have  been  many 
studies  showin  c  this  country  can  work 
its  way  out  of  o  ir  present  energy  difficul- 
ties. A  study  mide  for  the  Hart  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Budget  Committee  by  a 
local  think-tan  l  organizaion  shows  if  we 
will  follow  appropriate  policies  we  can 
cut  our  oil  consmnption  in  this  country 
by  3  million  ba  Tels  a  day  by  1990;  that 
we  can  substitu  ;e  coal  for  oil  and  thereby 
save  about  2.2  million  barrels  a  day  by 
1990,  and  that  )y  providing  both  the  in- 
centive and  th^  means  for  the  producer, 
domestic  prodi^er,  we  can  increase  oil 
production  in  this  country  by  some  3 
million  barrels  a  day  by  1990.  Taken  all 
together,  these  actions  will  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  crude  oil  by 
down  to  sometl  ing  like  3  million  barrels 
a  day.  which  h  the  level  that  obviously 
the  country  can  live  with. 

The  action  ve  are  taking  is  going  to 
make  it  absolut  ^ly  impossible  for  the  pri- 
vate sector.  th<  private  oil  industry.  In 
this  country  tc  come  anyplace  close  to 
Increasing  our  domestic  production  by 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  our  de- 
pendence on  fot-eign  crude  oil  less  oner- 
ous than  it  is  ai  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Presiden .,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kaisas  (Mr.  Dol«).  in  his 
opening  remarks,  conmiented  at  some 
length  about  th ;  royalty  owners.  I  would 
have  to  agree  w  ith  the  Senator  that  here 
is  a  case  where  the  royalty  owners  have 
felt  their  interests  were  being  protected. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  in 
many  meetings  with  royalty  owners  in 
recent  weeks,  a  id  it  Is  sad  and  it  is  uu- 


fm-tunate  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
royalty  owners  will  suddenly  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  be 
paying  the  same  tax  as  the  world's  larg- 
est oil  companies,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  had 
a  1,000-barrel  exemption,  and  for  some 
royalty  owners  the  word  seems  to  have 
gotten  out  that  both  of  those  groups  are 
largely  to  be  exempt  from  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  bill. 

When  the  royalty  owners  begin  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  going  to  be  pay- 
ing these  high  taxes,  and  the  independ- 
ents also  get  this  bill  accurately  in  focus, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  how  frustrated, 
how  angry,  how  betrayed  these  partic- 
ular groups  feel. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Members  who 
come  frc«n  States  where  royalty  owners 
live — and  that  includes  virtually  every 
Member  of  this  Senate — are  going  to  be 
surprised  to  find  how  disappointed,  how 
unhappy,  how  angry  this  group  of  prop- 
erty owners  is.  They  feel  this  tax  is  un- 
fair. They  do  not  feel  they  are  getting 
any  kind  of  a  windfall  profit,  and  they 
simply  do  not  understand  why  their 
Government  has  singled  them  out  for 
this  discriminatory  tax. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  a  tax 
on  the  royalty  owners  is  not  a  tax  on 
wealthy  people.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a  tax 
on  farmers;  most  of  them  are  small  land- 
owners; many  of  them  are  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  making  a  Uving  in  agriculture 
because  of  the  low  price  of  farm  com- 
modities. In  many  cases,  the  royalty 
checks  they  get  simply  subsidize  the 
farm  operation  and  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  continue  as  good  producers. 

This  action  will  also  hit  a  lot  of  re- 
tired people  who  have  either  deliberately 
made  investments  in  royalties  or  who 
have  retired  and  perhaps  turned  their 
farming  operations  over  to  their  fam- 
ilies or  other  members  of  the  farming 
community  in  the  expectation  that  the 
royalty  income  would  continue  and 
would  be  adequate  so  they  could  have 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

What  we  are  about  to  do  with  this  tax 
is  to  take  away  from  a  large  number  of 
helpless  people  in  this  country  the  In- 
come that  has  been  absolutely  essential 
to  their  existence  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  others  who 
will  have  comments  to  make  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  do  not  want  to  use  all 
the  time  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
other  comments  later. 

I  would  sum  up  by  saying  that  this 
tax,  as  it  exists  now  in  the  conference 
report,  is  going  to  injure  this  Nation's 
ability  to  work  its  way  out  of  our  energy 
dependence  more  than  anj^hing  the 
Senate  has  done  since  I  have  been  here — 
and  that  certainly  covers  a  wide  variety 
of  mistaken  actions. 

As  I  understand  it — and  I  hope  to  have 
a  table  inserted  in  the  Record  later  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  researched — this 
bill  will  leave  in  the  hands  of  producers 
of  oil  far  less  money,  far  less  capital  per 
barrel  of  oil  than  it  takes  to  go  out  and 
find  a  new  barrel.  The  obvious  conclusion 
from  that  information  is  that  every  time 
a  producer  sells  a  barrel  of  oil.  he  is  going 
out  of  business,  because,  imless  he  gets 


enough  net  income  from  that  barrel  to 
go  find  another  barrel,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  he  cannot  continue  in  the  business 
very  long. 

At  some  future  point,  I  hope  to  go 
into  that  discussion  in  greater  depth. 
But,  suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  even  though — and  I  am 
reluctant  to  admit  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  windfall  profit  tax — but  it  is  my 
hope,  as  was  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  to  defeat  the  conference  re- 
port and  to  ask  for  a  new  conference 
and  instruct  the  Senate  conferees  that 
we  need  to  retain  the  exemption  for  the 
independent  owner  and  for  the  royalty 
owner,  because  these  are  the  groups  that 
do  the  most  to  solve  this  Nation's  energy 
problems  and  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
least  able  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  that 
this  bill  would  place  upon  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  respect  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
stating  that  he  hopes  to  defeat  the  con- 
ference report  and  send  it  back  to  con- 
ference. But  I  must  remind  my 
colleagues 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  not  send  it  back  to  conference.  It 
is  no  longer  a  conference.  The  House 
has  dismissed  it.  We  would  have  to  ask 
for  a  new  conference. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  under- 
stand. But  that  is  getting  it  back  to 
conference. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Sen- 
ate spent  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  in 
coming  to  a  resolution  of  this  matter.  It 
was  extremely  difficult.  But.  because 
Members  were  willing  to  give  and  take, 
cooperate,  work  for  a  bill,  the  Senate 
finally  passed  the  bill  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
IDoLE).  and  with  the  support  of  many 
other  Senators. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  although 
I  was  not  a  conferee.  I  was  very  aware  of 
the  time  that  was  spent  by  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  in  working  in  con- 
ference to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  there.  Weeks  and 
weeks  and  weeks  went  by  while  the  con- 
ferees labored. 

I  was  pleasantly,  to  a  degree,  surprised 
that  conferees  were  able  to  hammer  out 
their  differences  and  get  this  tax  bill 
back  before  the  other  two  energy  bills 
had  been  resolved  in  conference. 

Now,  to  talk  about  rejecting  this  con- 
ference report  after  all  of  the  many 
months  of  travail,  labor,  and  sweat,  I 
think  is  being  unrealistic. 

I  think  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  reject  the  conference  report.  It  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  may  just 
finish  what  I  was  attempting  to  say.  then 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  Aside 
from  that,  it  would  be  a  signal  to  the 
country    that    the    energy    legislation, 
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which  has  been  promised  and  which  Is 
so  sorely  needed,  is  still  going  to  be 
ruminated  over  and  delayed  and  delayed 
and  delayed.  And.  who  knows,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  next  conference  could  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  criticism.  And  there 
would  be  those  who  would  be  displeased 
with  it. 

I  am  displeased  with  this.  Nobody  is 
pleased  100  percent  with  the  product. 
But  that  is  normal  for  the  course  arovmd 
here.  We  have  to  all  compromise.  In 
order  to  enact  legislation,  there  has  to  be 
give  suid  take.  Nobody  can  expect  to 
have  it  all  his  own  way. 

I  am  sure  the  conference  report  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  manager  of  the  con- 
ference. Mr.  Long.  And  I  am  sure  he 
could  write  a  conference  report  that 
would  be  far  more  pleasing  to  him  and 
to  his  constituents  than  is  this  one.  So 
we  all  just  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
to  reject  this  conference  report.  If  we 
reject  this  conference  report.  I  dare 
say  we  might  not  get  any  bill  at  all. 
Maybe  that  would  please  some  people. 
I  am  sure  it  would.  But  it  would  not  be 
carrying  out  our  responsibiUties  to  the 
American  people.  And  I  think  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  the  Americtin  people  to 
enact  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  fair 
to  the  American  people,  it  is  equitable, 
and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  that. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  say  this  with  great  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
He  is  a  Senator  whom  I  admire  greatly. 
I  have  often  taken  this  floor  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  and  I  have  often  done  so  off 
the  floor,  because  I  admire  and  respect 
the  convictions  that  he  holds. 

I  admire  his  integrity.  I  admire  his 
courage.  He  has  demonstrated  this  time 
and  time  again.  He  has  demonstrated 
statesmanship  time  and  time  again  In 
dealing  with  the  budgetary  process. 

I  have  said  so  many  times  that  the 
budgetary  process  under  the  Budget 
Control  Act  would  not  have  worked  had 
It  not  been  for  the  leadership  of  men 
who  were  made  of  steel,  rather  than 
twine  string  as  a  backbone,  men  like 
Ed  Muskie  and  Henry  Bellmon.  It  has 
been  that  kind  of  bipartisanship,  states- 
manship-like cooperation  on  the  part  of 
Henry  Bellmon.  working  with  Ed  Mus- 
kie. that  has  made  the  budget  process 
work.  And  it  has  been  their  leadership 
that  we  have  been  able  to  follow. 

So  what  I  say  in  this  Instance  Is  out 
of  genuine  disagreement  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  do  not  question  his 
viewpoint  or  his  motives  at  all.  He  is 
doing  what  he  thinks  is  best.  He  is  stand- 
ing for  what  he  thinks  Is  best. 

But  I  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  over- 
all viewpoint  of  the  legislation  as  a 
whole.  And,  being  the  majority  leader.  I 
am  in  a  position  where  I  have  to  take 
an  overview  of  the  whole  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  we  just  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  Ume  that  we  are  talking  about 
here.  We  do  not  have  time,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  spent  months  already 
in  hammering  out  a  resolution  of  prob- 
lems that  has  already  passed  the  other 


body  as  the  conference  report  has.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  imwise  to  reject 
this  conference  rep<Mt. 

For  those  who  want  to  kill  this  bill, 
who  want  to  kill  it  dead  in  its  tracks, 
bury  It  with  no  possibility  of  resuscita- 
tion or  bringing  it  back  to  life,  then  that 
is  the  way  to  do  It. 

There  are  some  In  this  body  who  will 
do  It  and  they  do  not  make  any  bones 
about  it.  I  respect  them  for  that. 

But.  Mr.  President,  realistically,  we 
cannot  thhik  in  terms  of  rejecting  this 
conference  report  and  expecting  to  get 
this  legislation.  Without  it,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  look  at  Congress  and 
say,  "They  just  cannot  legislate.  We  have 
an  energy  crisis  in  this  country  and  they 
cannov  legislate.  They  spend  weeks  and 
months  on  a  piece  of  legislation,  go  to 
conference,  and  then  bring  it  back  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  rejects  it." 

That  would  be.  I  think,  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  to  other  Sen- 
ators what  constitutes  responsibility. 
Each  Senator  has  to  view  it  according  to 
his  own  heights.  But  I  think  to  reject  It 
would  be  most  unwise  and  we  would  be 
most  dereUct  in  our  duty  and  very  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  carried  out  his 
end  of  the  bargain  for  those  of  us  who 
said  to  him,  "Deregulate  domestic  crude 
oil  prices,  but  when  you  do  that,  send  us 
up  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will  recap- 
ture for  the  American  people  some  of  the 
unwarranted  proflts  that  are  bound  to 
flow  from  that  deregulation  process." 

He  kept  his  promise.  We  are  keeping 
ours,  those  of  us  who  supported  deregu- 
lation. But  the  other  half  of  that  promise 
has  to  be  kept.  This  bill  constitutes  the 
other  part  of  that  pledge. 

I  say  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to  debate 
this  conference  report  and  then  to  act 
on  It  and  to  act  to  adopt  it.  We  have  had 
oiu"  day  in  court.  Those  who  have  been 
opposed  to  the  bill  have  had  their  day  in 
court.  They  have  had  their  opportunities 
to  offer  amendments.  They  have  had 
their  opportunities  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  bill.  They  have  had  opportunities 
to  modify.  They  have  had  opportunities 
to  debate  it.  They  have  had  opportunities 
to  defeat  it,  but  the  Senate  did  not  de- 
feat it.  The  Senate  passed  it.  It  went  to 
conference  and  came  out  of  conference 
and  the  House  adopted  the  conference 
report.  Now  the  responsibility  is  up  to  us. 

HNANIMOUS-CONSENT   RZQUEST 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  we 
might  enter  into  a  time  agreement  that 
would  provide  for  a  final  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  a 
given  date  and  at  a  given  hour  so  that 
all  Senators  would  be  informed  hi  ad- 
vance and  could  be  present  to  cast  their 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

I  would  hope  that  with  the  rest  of  to- 
day and  starting  early  tomorrow,  we 
could  have  a  vote  tomorrow  afternoon 
at  5  o'clock  on  the  conference  report.  I 
make  that  request. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Objection.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  do  that  one  of 
these  days,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators,  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  knows,  who  want  to  speak  on  the 
bill.  There  may  be  efforts  to  refer  it  to 
the  committee  with  advisory  Instruc- 
tions, which  I  understand  is  permissible 
under  the  rules,  because  of  the  interests 
of  royalty  owners  and  some  feeling  about 
the  Independent  producers,  though  I 
think  the  royalty  owners  are  the  key 
irritant.  They  are  not  the  Irritant  but 
the  way  we  have  treated  them,  I  think, 
is  really  the  problem. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  work  out 
some  agreement.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  be  opposed 
to  that.  We  would  hope  that  in  the  next 
couple  of  days.  In  any  event,  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  it.  I  am  not 
certain  what  the  schedule  is  for  next 
week  or  the  week  after  that.  The  ml- 
noritv  leader  is  here  now.  I  might  say 
there  is  not  any  intent  that  I  know  of — 
well,  m  total  candor,  I  thtok  there  Is 
some.  There  are  sOTie  who  might  want 
to  speak  at  length,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  the  fact  at  this  pohit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  entirely  correct, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
desire  to  be  heard  on  this  bill.  That  Is 
correct.  We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that 
would  essentially  impose  a  half  trillion 
dollars  in  taxes.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has  expressed  to  me  a  deter- 
mination to  filibuster.  There  Is  to  this 
case  a  real  and  meantogful  dlsttoction 
between  discussing  this  matter  ade- 
quately and  a  filibuster.  I  am  talking 
about  a  number  of  days,  maybe  a  week  or 

10  days. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  majority  leader 
yesterday.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get 
an  agreement  at  some  point,  but  I  think 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  it  at  this  time. 
On  the  contrary.  I  might  advise  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  were  a  request  directed 
to  me  at  this  time.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  protect  other  Senators  other  than 
those  who  are  to  the  Chamber  at  this 
point  and  who  have  already  spoken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  appreciate 
what  the  mtoority  leader  has  said.  Mr. 
President.  He  and  I  have  discussed  this. 
I  want  to  see  if  there  is  a  possibility  that 
we  are  thinking  to  terms  of  not  10  days 
but  in  less  time  than  that.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  take  that  long  to  discuss  this  con- 
ference report.  Every  Senator  who  wishes 
to  speak  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  his  say.  Perhaps  tomorrow  after- 
noon is  expecting  too  much.  The  Senate 
win  be  in  session  Friday  and  we  can  dis- 
cuss it  today,  tomorrow.  Friday,  and.  if 
need  be.  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  want  to 
come  in  Saturday  for  that  purpose.  We 
could  discuss  havtog  a  vote  on  Monday. 
How  about  a  vote  on  Monday? 

Mr  DOLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  be  here  to  vote  on  It.  I  can- 
not be  here  on  Monday.  I  could  be  here 
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reach  some  kind  of  a  conclusion,  either 
tomorrow  or  Friday,  as  to  a  date  certain 
next  week  when  we  can  dispose  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  based  on  some  of  the  reports 
I  have  heard,  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  may  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  going  to  undertake  a  filibuster  on  this 
proposition.  That  is  not  my  intention.  I 
have  been  aroimd  here  over  11  years; 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  fihbuster  succeed  when 
there  was  a  deUberate,  all-out  effort  to 
overcome  it  by  the  leadership.  I  think  I 
recognize  the  futihty  of  that  method  as 
much  as  anyone  here. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  recognize 
that  the  report  we  have  before  us  is  sig- 
nificantly different  in  many  ways  from 
the  Senate  bill.  For  Instance,  I  did  not 
make  reference  to  it  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks, but  the  earmarking  provisions  of 
this  legislation  give  me  great  trouble. 
When  the  bill  was  before   the  Senate 
originally,    there    was    the    Magnuson 
amendment  that  knocked  out  earmark- 
ing. Now  the  conference  report  comes 
back  with  earmarking  back  in  it,  in  some 
ways  even  more  onerous  than  it  was  the 
first  time.  I  should  like  to  have  some  time 
to  check  further  into  it  to  see  what  the 
impact  is  and  perhaps  discuss  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Also,  Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  the  very  kind  re- 
marks he  made  earlier  about  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  feel  they  are  not  de- 
served, but  they  are  appreciated  none- 
theless. 

I  have  signed  a  letter,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  and  we  hope  to  have 
some  other  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  after  I  read 
this  paragraph: 

Plainly,  a  crude  oU  tax  WU  win  become 
law.  We  accept  that  fact  and  are  willing  to 
support  and  vote  for  a  crude  oil  tax  provided 
It  more  nearly  resembles  the  Senate  passed 
version.  The  parliamentary  situation  now  re- 
quires that  the  conference  report  be  defeated 
and  that  a  new  conference  be  requested. 


independent  exemption  orlgliutUy  to  urge 
their  support  for  the  motion  to  reject  the 
conference  report  and  ask  for  a  new  con^. 
ference.  The  bUl  as  It  now  stands  will  not 
heavUy  tax  international  oil  companies  but 
wUI  seriously  penalize  Independent  produc- 
ers and  royalty  owners.  Independents  drill 
89  percent  of  the  exploratory  oil  and  gas 
wells  and  find  most  of  the  new  field. 

The  profits  of  the  International  oil  com- 
panies, which  produce  primarily  in  foreign 
coimtrles,  are  largely  untouched.  We  feel 
that  taxing  away  exploration  funds  used 
by  independents  to  find  new  supplies  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  is  contrary  to  our  nation's 
interest.  It  is  the  independents  who  have 
continued  to  search  for  the  costly,  hard-to- 
flnd  oU  in  the  United  States.  The  independ- 
ent producers  have  been  plowing  back  more 
than  100  percent  of  wellhead  revenues  In 
exploring  and  developing  new  domestic  oil 
supplies  for  this  country.  The  conference 
report  will  take  away  much  of  the  capital 
needed  for  this  purpose  and  make  the  United 
States  even  more  dependent  upon  costly,  in- 
secure imported  crude  oil. 

Over  180  Houae  members  signed  H.R.  6206 
(copy  attached)  favoring  an  exemption  for 
Independents.  During  the  House  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  186  members 
voted  for  the  Independent  exemption.  We  are 
confident  that  Senate  conferees  can  prevail 
on  this  issue  in  a  second  conference  and 
urge  your  support  of  actions  to  achieve  this 
result. 

Sincerely, 

Henst   Bellmon. 
David  L.  Boren. 
Bob  Dole. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sekate, 
Waahinf/ton,  D.C.,  March  19, 1980. 

Deab  Colleague:  When  the  windfall  profit 
tax  (Domestic  Crude  OU  Excise  Tta)  was 
under  consideration  on  the  Senate  floor,  an 
amendment  to  exempt  the  independent  pro- 
ducer and  royalty  owner  was  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Bentsen.  Dole  and  Boren.  This  amend- 
ment passed  by  a  vote  of  53-41. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  independent 
exemption  was  removed  during  the  House/ 
Senate  Conference  on  this  blU.  The  Senate 
Is  expected  to  take  up  the  conference  report 
later  thU  week. 

Plainly,  a  crude  oil  tax  bill  will  become 
law.  We  accept  that  fact  anel  are  willing  to 
support  and  vote  for  a  crude  oil  tax  pro- 
vided It  more  nearly  resembles  the  Senate 
passed  version.  The  parliamentary  situation 
now  requires  that  the  conference  report  be 
defeated  and  that  a  new  conference  be  re- 
quested. 

We  are  contacting  those  who  voted  for  the 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  fact — in  fact,  I 
voted  against  the  original  bill  because  it 
put  a  tax  on  stripper  oil,  which  I  think 
was  a  great  mistake.  But  if  the  bill  comes 
back  from  a  second  conference  close  to 
where  it  was  when  it  left  the  Senate  the 
first  time,  I  would  be  compelled  to  vote 
for  it,  because  I  realize  how  much  better 
off  we  were  then  than  we  are  now. 

Furthermore,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  normally  in  a  confer- 
ence, you  get  a  better  deal  than  the  orig- 
inal bill.  Here,  we  had  a  1,000-barrel  ex- 
emption for  independents  in  the  Senate 
bill,  before  the  conference,  and  we  come 
back  with  zero  now.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
traordinary when  the  Senate  gives  up 
such  an  important  provision  in  its  bill 
and  has  nothing  to  show  for  the  original 
position  the  Senate  took.  I  thmk  this  is 
another  reason  for  us  to  take  a  little 
more  care  than  the  ordinary  in  dis- 
cussing this  bin  to  see  why  it  is  that  this 
feature,  which  a  good  many  of  us 
thought  was  the  key  to  our  position, 
has  now  been  lost. 

So  I  would  agree  that,  in  due  course,  a 
time  agreement  can  be  reached  on  it,  but 
I  join  my  Republican  colleagues  in  re- 
sisting establishing  that  date  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  shaU  not 
press  further  today,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  though,  Eigain,  express  very 
strongly  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  have  to  wait  until  next  Tuesday, 
which  is  a  wedc  from  yesterday,  for  the 
Republican  conference  to  decide  on 
whether  or  not  it  wants  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  as  to  an  agreed  time  and  date 
to  vote  on  the  conference  report.  The 
Senate  does  not  have  that  much  time.  I 
do  not  think  it  requires  that  much  time.  I 
would  hope,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  there 
could  be  agreement  reached  this  week  on 
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a  date  next  week  on  which  the  Senate 
will  have  an  up-or-down  vote  <m  the 
conference  report. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  the  talk 
about  a  fihbuster,  I  have  never  said  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  going  to 
filibuster  the  conference  report.  I  have 
had  no  indications,  no  evidence,  of  that 
fact.  I  have  heard  some  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator might,  but  I  have  said  in  response 
that  the  Senator  is  a  reasonable  man  and 
has  shown  a  lot  of  statesmanship  already 
and  that  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
that  kind  of  problem  out  of  Henry  Bell- 
mon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  leave  it 
at  that.  The  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  assured  me  and  so  has  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  of  their  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement.  But  I  say  again  to  the 
distinguished  RepubUcan  leader,  I  plead 
with  my  colleagues  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  not  to  wait  until  next  Tuesday  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we  can  have  an 
agreement. 

I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  next  Tues- 
day to  file  a  cloture  motion.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  the  cloture  route.  I  prefer  not  to. 
That  is  always  my  preference.  But  if 
there  is  any  thought  of  delaying  this 
imduly,  th«3  we  just  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  bring  it  to  a  vote.  But  I  think 
that  reasonable  men  can  come  together 
and  decide  as  to  the  appropriate  length 
of  time  for  debate  on  this  very  important 
conference  report  and  reach  an  agree- 
ment so  that  the  Senate  will  be  on  notice 
as  to  that  date  and  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this.  I  just  wanted  to 
correct  one  impression  that  I  beUeve  the 
majority  leader  has.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say,  and  if  I  did  say,  I  misspoke  myself, 
that  the  RepubUcan  conference  will  de- 
cide that  issue.  I  rather  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  Tuesday  is  our  regular  Policy 
Committee  meeting  and  luncheon  and 
that  serves  as  a  convenient  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  There  is  no  intention 
on  my  part  to  make  a  submission  of  this 
question  to  the  Republican  conference. 
I  shall  be  perfectly  happy  to  expedite  the 
business  of  canvassing  our  side  to  ascer- 
tain the  attitude  of  our  Members.  The 
next  Tuesday  suggestion  was  made  by 
me  because  I  thought  it  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  prooer  length  of  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and  I 
am  very  satisfied  with  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  indicated  that  we 
prefer  to  work  it  out  rather  than  that  we 
just  stand  here  and  talk  through  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  and  Monday,  because 
sooner  or  later,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
vote  on  something.  I  think  once  that  de- 
cision is  made  and  once  those  Senators 
who  feel  strongly  about  some  portion  of 
the  conference  report  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak — or,  if  not  speak,  at 
least  indicate  to  the  minority  leader  or 
to  me  or  to  someone  what  their  inten- 
tions are — then  we  can  certainly  be 
happy  to  report  that  to  the  majority 
leader. 

No  one  is  more  frustrated  about  the 
windfall  profit  tax  than  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  There  are  76  days  wrapped 


up  in  this  Uttle  program  so  far.  That  is 
about  15  weeks,  I  guess,  if  you  take  5-day 
weeks.  I  do  not  want  to  spend  another 
3  or  4  weeks  on  it.  But  I  do  beUeve  that 
there  are  such  strong  feelings,  and  I 
know  of  some  on  the  other  side,  that  at 
least,  we  would  like  to  have  some  ex- 
pression through  a  vote,  which  we  may 
or  may  not  win.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  figure  out,  which  is  the  best 
strategy  to  follow,  if  these  is  a  successful 
strategy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  I  could  enter  into  a  col- 
loquy in  the  near  future  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  some  parts 
of  the  windfall  profits. 
Mr.  DOLE.  He  will  be  back  soon. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahcxna. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  after  very 
careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  I 
join  in  the  conclusions  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BELLMON),  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  this  Nation 
that  the  conference  committee  report  oa 
the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  be  rejected, 
and  that  we  seek  further  a  conference  to 
try  to  improve  that  bilL 

I  reached  that  conclusion  because  of 
my  feelings  about  what,  fimdamentally, 
is  in  the  national  interest  and  not 
through  any  disrespect  for  or  lack  of  ««>- 
preciation  for  the  efforts  of  those,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  Senate  who  served  on 
the  conference  committee. 

While  I  think  tliis  is  an  imwise  piece 
of  legislation,  I  would  say  quite  readily 
that  the  bill  would  have  been  far  worse 
had  we  not  had  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee several  able  representatives  of  the 
Senate  position,  not  the  least  of  whom 
was  the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  who  in  his  30 
years  in  the  Senate  has  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  individual  Member 
to  encourage  and  to  provide  proper  in- 
centives for  the  domestic  production  of 
energy  in  this  country. 

It  certainly  refiects  no  lack  of  appre- 
ciation on  my  part  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  which  he  has  made  in  the 
past  and  this  year  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  cause  of  energy  independ- 
ence in  this  country  that  I  take  a  posi- 
tion in  (^position  to  the  blU. 

Nor  does  it  reflect  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  able  Senator  frwn  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  who  worked  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  to  re- 
tain the  exemptions  for  the  Independent 
producers  which  he  helped  place  in  that 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Nor  does  it  express  any  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  efforts  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  who  repre- 
sented my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  on  that  conference  commit- 
tee. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  engaged 
and  involved  in  other  poUtical  activities 
on  the  national  scene  at  that  time.  As 
one  Senator  without  regard  to  partisan 
position,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  seen 


him  put  aside  his  own  i)aional  ambi- 
tions to  spend  hour  after  hour  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  a  Member  of  the  Souite, 
particularly  working  hard  as  a  member 
of  that  cOTiference  committee. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  StnaUM- 
from  Kansas,  for  his  statesmanship,  for 
the  fact  that  he  worked  for  what  he  saw 
as  the  national  interest,  ahead  of  any  of 
his  own  personal  ambitions  in  this  situ- 
ation. 

I  also  understand  the  problems  that 
have  been  well  outlined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  are  two  Houses  in  this  Congress. 
All  of  us  realize  that  the  Senate  cannot 
have  its  way  on  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses  and  that  no  one 
can  work  miracles  and  sway  the  con- 
ferees from  the  other  side  to  adopt  com- 
pletely the  viewpoints  of  the  Senate. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  many  fea- 
tures to  this  bill  that  undoubtedly  would 
not  have  been  there  Imd  it  not  been  for 
the  very  diligent  work  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Long. 

The  conference  committee  did  pre- 
serve the  depletion  allowance  for  inde- 
pendent producers,  a  very  important  in- 
centive for  additional  production  of 
energy  in  this  country.  It  did  preserve 
the  Senate  repeal  of  the  carryover  basis 
as  a  method  for  determining  inheritance 
tax  liabiUty,  and  that  also  Is  an  im- 
portant contribution,  one  which  will  help 
to  prevent  massive  injustice  from  being 
perpetrated  on  many  citizens  across  this 
coimtry,  particularly  those  in  small  busi- 
nesses and  family  farms  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  keep  them  intact. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  contains  a 
very  worthwhile  provision  to  provide  for 
an  exemption  from  income  taxes  of  the 
first  $200  of  interest  earned  by  small 
savers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  good 
elements  to  the  conference  committee  re- 
port, and  they  are  a  testimony  to  the 
work,  hard  work,  by  those  who  repre- 
sented the  Senate  position  on  that  con- 
ference. 

But  even  considering  all  of  those  fac- 
tors which  I  have  mentioned,  all  of  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  report,  I  still  must 
conclude  that  on  balance  this  is  a  bad 
piece  of  legislation,  not  just  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  that  I  try  to  represent 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  for  the  entire 
Nation,  because  I  think  along  the  way 
as  we  have  debated  this  windfall  profit 
tax  measure,  we  have  gotten  ccHifused 
about  our  objective,  the  objective  of  an 
energy  policy  for  this  country. 

As  expressed  by  the  President  and 
many  others,  it  has  been  to  reduce  our 
depoidence  upon  overseas  sources  for 
the  vital  energy  which  this  country 
needs,  to  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
those  unreUable  sources  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  areas  like  the  volatile 
Middle  East  where  devel<^ments  have 
recently  so  gravely  threatened  our  na- 
tiooal  security. 

We  have  learned,  M^.  President,  that 
those  who  have  warned  us  about  the 
need  for  energy  independence  for  this 
country  in  the  past  have  told  us  the 
truth.  We  have  learned  that  they  were 
right  when  they  said  that  energy  Inde- 
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ital it  is  going  to  take  to  invest  in  the 
energy  industry  in  order  to  work  our  way 
out  of  this  situation.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
pressive figure,  when  we  realize  how 
much  it  costs  to  drill  the  additional  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  wells  that  will  have 
to  be  drilled,  plus  building  the  plants 
and  the  refineries  and  everything  else 
needed. 

The  Senator  might  tell  us  what  the 
impact  of  this  bill  is  going  to  be  on  the 
efforts  of  the  industry  to  solve  our  Na- 
tion's energy  problems. 

Mr.  BOREN.  My  distinguished  col- 
league is  absolutely  right  in  sajring  that 
there  are  immense  capital  needs  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  energy  problem  we 
have. 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  full  em- 
ployment in  this  coimtry,  we  will  have 
to  have  sufficient  supplies  of  energy  to 
move  the  products  we  are  producing.  We 
will  have  to  have  sufiQcient  energy  to 
ship  the  farmers'  wheat  and  com,  to 
move  the  Industrial  products  of  this 
country.  We  will  have  to  have  sufficient 
energy  to  keep  the  turbines  turning  and 
the  machinery  operating  in  the  plants. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  of  ex- 
perts, people  such  as  Dr.  Winger  and 
others,  it  is  going  to  take  $1  trillion — a 
figure  that  literally  boggles  the  mind — 
of  additional  investment  over  and  above 
the  present  amount  being  Invested  in 
energy  production  in  this  country,  by  the 
year  2000,  if  we  are  going  to  have  enough 
energy  to  maintain  full  employment  in 
this  country. 

The  shocking  thing  about  what  we  are 
doing  right  now  is  this:  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  decontrol  of  domestic 
energy  prices  could  generate — if  oil  were 
in  excess  of  $40  a  barrel  over  the  same 
period  of  time— approximately  $1  trillion 
over  this  period.  Yet,  what  are  we  doing 
with  this  $1  trillion  that  the  experts  say 
is  needed  in  capital  investment  if  we  are 
going  to  produce  more  energy?  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  when  we  consider 
how  much  the  Government  is  going  to 
take  in  additional  Income  tax  collection. 
Federal  and  State:  when  we  consider  how 
much  the  States  will  collect  in  additional 
severance  taxes;  and  then  when  we  add 
the  windfall  profit  tax  now  being  dis- 
cussed, (HI  top  of  the  other  taxes  that  are 
going  to  be  collected  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  the  windfall  profit  tax  plus  the 
income  tsoces  will  take  approximately  $1 
trillion  into  the  coffers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  it  is  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  money  we  need  to  produce  the 
energy  to  give  fiill  employment  for  this 
country,  the  same  amount  of  money  be- 
ing generated  by  decontrol,  which  could 
be  used  by  the  private  sector  to  do  the 
job  to  produce  the  energy,  and  we  take 
it  away  and  put  it  into  the  coffers  of 
Government.  Then  we  say.  as  this  report 
Indicates,  that  we  might  use  15  percent 
of  it  to  produce  the  energy  we  need  in 
this  country.  We  will  use  85  percent  of  It 
for  other  purposes.  That  means  we  will 
only  use  $150  billion  out  of  the  $1  trillion 
that  we  are  going  to  need  in  order  to  have 
full  employment. 

There  is  no  magic  way  to  produce 
energy.  I  think  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  smart  enough  to  know  it.  I  believe 


that,  in  many  cases,  those  who  are  In- 
volved in  politics  are  underestimating  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  more  energy 
for  this  country?  How  are  we  going  to 
build  more  solar  panels  in  the  United 
States?  How  are  we  going  to  dig  more 
coal  mines?  How  are  we  going  to  drill 
more  oil  wells  or  deep  gas  wells,  such 
as  those  in  the  western  part  of  Okla- 
homa, where  it  costs  as  much  as  $10  mil- 
lion per  well  to  drill,  or  in  Alaska,  where 
the  figure  can  reach  as  much  as  $50,  $75, 
or  $100  million  to  develop  a  relatively 
small  area? 

Where  is  that  money  going  to  come 
from?  There  are  only  two  places  it  can 
come  from.  The  private  companies,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  can  produce  the  energy. 
Where  do  they  get  the  money?  It  hsis  to 
come  from  profits.  They  have  no  other 
way  of  getting  the  money.  The  only  other 
group  or  entity  that  might  produce  the 
energy  for  this  country  is  the  Govern- 
ment. Where  does  the  Government  get 
the  money?  Not  out  of  the  sky.  The  Gov- 
ernment gets  the  money  from  taxes. 

So  we  really  have  two  choices.  If  we 
want  to  have  more  energy  produced  in 
this  country,  there  are  only  two  things 
we  can  do  about  it;  and  under  both 
choices,  the  average  American  citizen 
pays  the  bill.  Let  us  not  l)e  fooled  about 
that,  either.  The  average  American  citi- 
zen is  going  to  pay  the  bUl  to  produce  the 
additional  energy  we  need.  The  question 
is,  which  way  will  they  pay  it? 

Will  they  pay  it  out  of  the  profits  of 
private  enterprise,  which  then  uses  it  to 
produce  more  energy,  or  will  they  pay  it 
in  the  form  of  higher  taxes  the  CSovem- 
ment  will  use  to  produce  more  energy? 
For  this  Senator,  the  choice  is  clear. 
When  we  compare,  in  general,  the  effi- 
ciency of  free  enterprise  to  produce 
something  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  produce  something,  I  will 
come  down  on  the  side  of  free  enterprise 
every  time. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  ultimately  will  be  far  less  if 
we  have  free  enterprise  do  the  job  in- 
stead of  having  Government  do  the  job. 
For  example,  as  many  know,  it  costs 
more  to  transport  a  letter  from  Houston, 
Tex.,  to  New  York  City — 10  times  more 
with  the  Government  doing  the  job — 
than  it  costs  free  enterprise  to  move  a 
barrel  of  oil  from  Houston.  Tex.,  to  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  started  to  say  in 
explaining  why  I  have  reached  a  deci- 
sion to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port. If  we  had  too  much  energy  being 
produced  in  this  country,  an  over- 
abundance, a  surplus  of  energy;  if  we 
did  not  have  enough  government  in  this 
country;  if  we  did  not  have  enough  bu- 
reaucracy; if  we  did  not  have  enough 
spending  programs;  if  taxes  were  too 
low,  I  would  vote  for  this  bill;  because 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  get  frcwi 
this  bill,  higher  taxes  and  more  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  less  energy 
production  on  the  other. 

So  if  our  goal  is  higher  taxes  and  more 
government  and  less  energy  production 
in  the  United  States  and  more  depend- 
ence on  the  Middle  East,  more  depend- 
ence on  overseas  sources,  more  threats 
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to  our  national  security,  the  kind  of  de- 
pendtmce  that  looms  so  large  that  the 
young  people  in  this  country  even  today 
are  worrying  about  whether  or  not  their 
lives  are  going  to  be  disrupted  so  that 
we  can  make  a  display  of  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  those  vital 
oil  supplies  in  the  Middle  East,  then  this 
is  a  strong  bill  because  it  certainly  raises 
taxes  more  than  any  other  bill  in  the  h's- 
tory  of  the  United  States.  It  certainly 
Is  going  to  give  tis  more  Government, 
more  Government  bureaucracy,  more 
regulatl(»i.  It  is  a  strong  bill  in  that 
sense.  And  if  our  goal  is  to  produce  less 
energy  here  at  home,  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  capital  for  the  private  sector, 
to  have  more  reliance  on  government 
and  more  reliance  on  those  sources  in 
the  Middle  East,  then  this  is  a  strcmg 

bill. 

But  in  my  opinion  those  are  not  our 
goals.  Quite  obviously  they  should  not 
be  the  goals  of  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try. And  I  have  to  conclude  that  it  is  a 
weak  bill  and  a  bill  that  is  simply  not 
in  the  national  interest. 

I  can  give  several  examples.  It  has 
been  estimated  we  could  produce  4  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  of  additional  energy 
if  we  just  had  decontrol,  without  impos- 
ing an  additional  tax,  tf  we  could  have 
had  decontrol  with  some  kind  of  appro- 
priate plowback  provision  that  would 
have  encouraged  reinvestment  of  the 
profits  that  resulted  from  decontrol.  By 
passing  this  kind  of  legislation  we  are 
going  to  drastically  cut  the  amoimt  of 
energy  that  can  be  produced. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  may  take 
back  ultimately  in  income  taxes  smd 
windfall  tax  put  together  close  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  generated  as  a  re- 
sult of  decOTitrol. 

And  it  literally  sets  up  the  private  in- 
dustry to  be  the  fall  guys  when  we  have 
the  next  serious  energy  problem  in  this 
country,  to  be  the  fall  guys  when  the 
whole  house  of  cards  come  tumbling 
down  because  what  we  are  doing  is  say- 
ing we  have  decontrolled  and  that  then 
makes  it  easy  for  Government  to  point 
the  finger  of  blame  at  private  industry, 
at  the  private  sector  every  time  the 
prices  go  up.  And  yet  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  back  with  one  hsuid 
what  it  has  given  with  the  other,  be- 
cause it  is  talcing  back  90  percent  of 
everything  it  gives  through  decontrol,  we 
are  depriving  the  companies  of  the  capi- 
tal they  need  to  do  the  job  to  solve  the 
energy  problems  in  this  country. 

8e  we  set  the  private  companies  up  to 
take  the  blame  for  the  higher  prices.  We 
deprive  them  of  the  means  to  meet  the 
problem  and  to  produce  the  additional 
energy  so  that  we  make  it  very,  very 
likely  that  they  will  fail.  That  sets  the 
stage  to  make  them  national  scapegoats, 
when,  Mr.  President,  instead  we  should 
be  setting  the  stage  for  solving  in  a  real- 
istic way  America's  energy  problems. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  spe- 
cific things  that  give  me  special  concern 
with  the  conference  committee  report. 

First  of  all,  as  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
have  ah-eady  pointed  out,  this  blU  ends 
up  hurting  most  of  all  not  the  large  com- 
panies, not  those  companies  that  oper- 
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ate  internationally  whose  profits  have 
been  widely  reported  with  banner  head- 
lines in  the  daily  newspapers.  It  ends  up 
hurting  most  of  all  people  who  have  been 
discussed  very  little  during  this  debate. 
It  ends  up  hurting  people  who  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
do  not  even  know  about.  One  group  that 
it  is  going  to  end  up  hurting  is  literally 
hvmdreds  of  thousands,  even  millions  of 
smail  royalty  owners  sdl  across  this  coun- 
try, the  people  who  own  the  minerals.  In 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  example, 
there  are  over  200,000  different  individ- 
ual royalty  owners,  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Many  of  these 
people  are  in  the  lower  Income  groups. 
Many  of  them  are  elderly.  They  have 
made  investment  decisions  for  their  re- 
tirement to  purchase  mineral  interests 
and  now  in  a  way  that  is  totally  imex- 
pected  to  them  they  are  being  hit  with 
a  70  percent  tax  on  those  royalty  in- 
comes. 

It  is  hurting  the  independent  producer, 
the  very  people  who  here  in  the  Chamber 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  my  col- 
leagues recognized  the  very  special  role 
that  the  small  independent  producers 
play  in  this  country  by  adopting  an  ex- 
emption on  the  first  thousand  barrels  a 
day  of  production  by  independent  pro- 
ducers. By  "independent  producers"  we 
are  talking  again  not  about  the  large 
integrated  oil  companies,  but  about  those 
l>eopIe  who  do  not  own  retail  outlets, 
who  do  not  own  refineries,  who  do  not 
own  pipelines,  and  who  do  not  have  pro- 
duction overseas.  We  are  talking  about 
the  smaller  producers  who  simply  ex- 
plore for,  drill,  and  produce  the  oil  in 
this  coimtry  and  do  not  have  operations 
in  other  places.  The  Senate  quite  cor- 
recUy  recognized  the  special  contribu- 
tion of  the  Independent  producers  and 
passed  an  exemption  for  these  producers. 
And  yet  what  has  happened? 

After  all  of  the  talk  and  all  of  the 
rhetoric  about  the  huge  profits  that  were 
being  made  by  the  international  oil  com- 
panies, who  ends  up  bearing  the  heaviest 
burden  under  this  tax?  Not  the  big  com- 
panies, not  the  overseas  operations.  No. 
Under  this  bill  those  who  will  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  in  terms  of  taxes  and 
in  terms  of  new  bureaucratic  regulations 
that  they  are  to  small  to  cope  with  are 
the  royalty  owners  and  the  independent 
producers. 

To  turn  cu-ound  and  tax  the  smaller 
producers  and  mineral  owners  here  in 
the  United  States  because  there  are 
some  who  are  dissatisfied  because  of  the 
profits  of  the  large  intemationsJ  com- 
panies just  does  not  make  any  sense. 

It  is  like  saying  we  are  upset  about 
all  the  oil  that  is  being  produced  over- 
seas and  about  profits  being  made  on  oil 
produced  overseas:  our  solution  is  we 
are  going  to  put  a  new  tax  on  all  the  oil 
produced  Inside  the  United  States.  That 
is  exactly  what  this  bill  does.  It  is  not 
a  tax  on  the  profits  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  press  should  so  report 
that  it  is  not  a  profits  tax.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
conference  report,  not  one  word,  that 
imposes  one  penny  of  tax  on  profits.  If 
anyone  can  show  where  there  is  one 


word  in  this  bill  that  imposes  one  penny 
of  tax  on  profits  or  puts  one  penny  (tf 
tax  on  any  international  operations  or 
other  operations.  I  wish  to  see  what  it 
is.  I  wish  to  see  in  what  section  of  the 
bill  it  is  found.  It  is  not  there. 

There  is  not  one  penny  of  tax  on  prof- 
its in  thU  bill.  'We  know  what  it  is  a 
tax  on:  Only  on  oil.  not  on  companies, 
on  oil  being  produced  inside  the  United 
States. 

And  especially  it  is  going  to  hurt  the 
small  independent  oil  producers,  the  in- 
dividual citizens  who  own  royalty  and  it 
is  going  to  eventually  come  out  of  the 
pocket  not  of  the  oil  companies,  not  out 
of  their  profits;  it  is  going  to  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  average  American 
citizen. 

So  let  us  call  it  what  it  is,  not  a  profits 
tax,  but  a  domestic  oil  excise  tax,  and  it 
makes  just  about  as  much  sense  as  saying 
we  are  alarmed  that  the  dcnnestic  au- 
tomobile industry  is  in  trouble,  that  too 
msmy  people  are  buying  cars  produced 
overseas  and  that  it  is  hurting  our  au- 
tomobile Industry  here  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
that  problem. 

Well,  do  you  know  what  we  would  do 
to  help  the  auto  industry  here  in  the 
United  States  if  we  are  going  to  follow 
the  very  same  policy  that  we  follow  here 
in  this  bill?  Why.  we  would  come  up 
with  a  program  to  put  a  tax  on  automo- 
biles. No,  not  a  tax  on  automobiles 
produced  overseas;  a  tax  on  automobiles 
produced  here  at  home,  lliat  is  what  this 
bill  does. 

We  are  concerned  because  we  are  get- 
ting too  much  oil  from  overseas.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We  are  going 
to  tax  the  oil  producers  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  like  saying  we  are 
concerned  about  producing  too  many 
automobiles  overseas.  What  are  we  going 
to  do?  Put  a  $5,000  tax  on  every  car  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Ttiat  sure 
would  help  Chrysler,  Ford,  General 
Motors,  and  American  Motors  and  our 
other  domestic  auto  producers. 

That  is  about  as  illogical  as  this  policy 
reflected  in  this  bill  really  is.  If  we  want 
more  energy  for  this  country,  I  wish 
someone  could  explain  to  me  how  we 
are  going  to  get  more  energy  by  putting 
a  tax  on  the  Independent  producers. 
These  small  producers  last  year  went  out 
and  found  89  percent,  they  drilled  89 
percent  of  the  exploratory  wells.  They 
found  75  percent  of  the  new  wells.  They 
spent  during  the  last  decade  105  percent 
of  their  wellhead  revenues.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  they  earned  in 
new  wellhead  revenues,  these  indepen- 
dent producers  spoit  $1.05  looking  for 
more  oil. 

Some  people  might  say  how  is  that 
possible?  How  could  you  stay  in  business 
by  spending  $1.05  out  of  every  dollar 
that  you  earned?  Well,  of  course,  what 
they  did  when  they  found  new  oil  and 
they  had  a  new  oil  deposit,  they  ran 
down  to  the  bank  and  said,  "We  pledge 
the  new  oil  we  found  as  security  to  bor- 
row money  from  you  to  go  out  and  drill 
more  oil  wells."  That  is,  exactly  what 
they  did. 

So  when  you  can  get  $1.05  of  new 
drilling  and  new  production  out  of  every 
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dollar  th08<  companies  earned,  if  you 
want  to  hai  e  more  oil  production  inside 
the  United  States,  what  should  you  do? 
It  does  not  take  anyone  of  great  in- 
sight to  flgi  re  that  out.  You  try  to  im- 
(H-ove  their  :ash  flow  because  you  know 
that  the  m<re  doUars  you  can  get  into 
their  hands,  particularly  if  we  can  write 
an  appropr  ate  plowback  provision  in 
this  bill  thai  would  give  them  tax  incen- 
tives for  ev<  ry  dollar  we  could  put  into 
the  hands  a[  these  producers,  obviously 
we  would  er  d  up  giving  ourselves  $1.05 
of  additi(Hia  energy  production. 

But  this  s  )-called  strong  bill  does  not 
do  that.  It  is  a  weak  bill.  If  it  were  strong 
it  would  entourage  cash  flow  and  get 
more  energj  production  for  this  coun- 
try. Instead  t  opts  to  get  more  taxes. 

What  ab<  ut  the  stripper  wells,  the 
small  wells  t  lat  are  near  the  break-even 
point  econoi  lically?  These  are  wells  that 
make  3,  4,  5.  up  to  10  barrels  a  day.  Back 
in  the  days  i  irhen  we  used  to  control  the 
prices  of  these  wells,  what  happened? 
Hundreds  ol  them,  thousands  of  them, 
were  prematurely  plugged.  We  lost  pre- 
cious energy]  resources  for  this  coimtry 
prematurely  because  these  wells  were 
abandoned. 

You  are  nlaking  )2,  $3,  $5  a  day  from 
a  well  like  tl:  at.  $100  a  month,  and  let  us 
say  all  of  a  St  dden  that  well  breaks  down, 
and  you  krow  oil  wells  break  down, 
equipment  breaks  down  in  the  oil  field 
Just  like  it  d  oes  anywhere  else,  and  you 
find  out  it  is  going  to  cost  $3,000  to  work 
that  well  ov(  r  or  maybe  you  find  out  it 
is  going  to  cost  $17,000  to  get  a  new 
piunping  un^  on  that  well.  A  new  sur- 
face pump  tosts  $17,500,  and  you  are 
making  $50  or  $100  a  month  on  that 
well.  What  a  re  you  going  to  do,  particu- 
larly If  you  are  about  reswiy  to  be  hit 
with  a  new  6 )  percent  tax  on  it  that  you 
did  not  expec  t  before? 

You  are  nc  t  going  to  spend  the  $17,000 
and  have  a  payout  over  a  century,  over 
50  years,  who  knows  how  long,  because  of 
this  tax.  Whj  ,  you  are  going  to  plug  that 
well,  you  are  going  to  shut  it  down.  Who 
loses?  Not  j^st  the  producer  but  the 
American  people  lose  because  that  Is  oil 
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that  committee  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  who  has  made  such  a 
great  contribution  to  the  encouragement 
of  energy  production  in  this  country,  in 
spite  of  the  very  valiant  efforts  they 
made. 

While  recognizing  that  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  earlier  is  true,  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  if  we  go  back 
and  seek  further  conference  with  the 
House  that  we  can  prevail,  there  is  no 
guarantee  we  can  do  any  better  than 
we  have  done  before,  Isecause  we  realize 
that  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  houses  there  has 
to  be  a  compromise  struck,  in  spite  of 
all  those  factors,  and  considering  all 
those  factors,  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
have  to  conclude  that  we  should  try,  that 
we  owe  it  to  the  country  to  try,  because 
our  goal  must  be  not  to  produce  more 
taxes,  not  to  produce  more  government, 
not  to  put  and  not  to  foist  new  bureauc- 
racies on  the  American  people,  but  our 
goal  must  be  to  try  to  produce  more 
energy,  to  try  to  make  it  less  likely  that 
our  young  people  might  be  drawn  into 
some  kind  of  violent  eruption  in  the 
Middle  East  because  of  our  dependence 
on  oil  supplies  there,  because  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  to  strengthen  our  Nation's 
security,  to  strengthen  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  when  we  were 
considering  this  bill  earlier  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  at  this  critical  period  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  do  what  is  economically 
right  for  this  country  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  it  brings  short-term 
political  advantage.  At  that  time  I 
quoted  Mark  Twain  when  he  said  some- 
thing that  I  have  always  liked,  in  fact 
it  is  something  I  have  framed  and  have 
hung  on  my  wall.  He  said  an  important 
admonition  that  I  think  we  should  re- 
member, "Always  do  right,"  Mark  Twain 
said.  "It  will  gratify  some  people  and 
astonish  the  rest." 

I  think  that  is  a  wise  saying  and  a 
good  challenge  for  us  to  keep  in  mind 
in  these  times.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  astonish 
the  people  and  to  do  what  is  right  for 
the  country  and,  in  my  sincere  opinion, 
it  would  be  right  for  us  to  reject  this 
conference  c(»nmittee  report  and  try 
again  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that,  in  a 
genuine  sense,  will  be  stronger,  will  be 
better,  for  this  country  in  the  sense  that 
it  might  be  a  bill  that  would  reflect  as 
its  goal  more  energy  production,  less 
energy  dependence,  instead  of  just  high- 
er taxes  on  the  American  people. 

(Mr.  SARBANES  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  recall  when  the  windfall  proflt 
proposal  first  surfaced  that  some  of  us 
tried  to  do  what  we  thought  was  a 
reasonable,  sensible  approach  to  this  tax. 
We  tried  to  apply  uniformly  on  all  oil 
an  excise  tax,  whether  it  was  Imported 
oil  or  domestic  production,  whether  it 
was  newly  discovered,  stripper  oil,  heavy 
oil,  or  whatever,  but  uniformly  applied? 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that  effort? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  do  recall  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  does  the 


Senator  recall  that  the  administration 
at  the  time  said  that  that  was  an  im- 
practical thing;  the  public  would  never 
tolerate  it? 
Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Now,  we  are  taking  a 
look  at  where  we  have  gotten  with  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  punitive  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  public  is  going  to  pay,  both 
in  terms  of  diminished  production, 
where  they  could  have  had  more,  and 
in  terms  of  prices  at  the  pump;  and  now 
another  10  cents  a  gallon  on  their  gaso- 
line because  of  the  $4.62  import  fee 
which  the  President,  in  his  wisdom,  has 
decided  to  impose. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  public  would  be 
astonished  to  know  that  they  could  have 
no  new  oil  import  tax,  that  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  could  be  reduced  and 
would  produce  more  money.  It  would 
provide  energy  at  a  lower  rate  of  infla- 
tion if  we  just  went  back  to  that  simple 
theory  and  provided  the  tax  that  was 
equitable  and  just  on  foreign  and  domes- 
tic oil  and  foreign  and  domestic  oil 
producers. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  $4.62 
per  barrel  import  fee  is  supposed  to 
bring  in  $10  billion  a  year  and  help 
balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor  consimier.  A  more  logical  approach 
would  be  to  go  now  to  immediate  de- 
control instead  of  postponing  it  until 
1981.  We  could  forego  the  $4.62  per 
barrel  fee  and  the  10  cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and 
raise  $19  billion  the  next  year  instead  of 
$10  billion.  And  there  would  be  more 
money  in  the  domestic  productive  sector 
which  would  help  us  produce  our  way 
out  of  this  oil  shortage. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  a  good 
suggestion  and  I  regret  that  it  did  not 
get  the  proper  serious  consideration  that 
it  deserved  earlier. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely  right; 
that  we  should  try  to  find  ways  that  will 
hold  down  the  tax  burden  on  the  citi- 
zens that  will  be  a  simple  procedure— 
that  is  something  else  that  ought  to  l>e 
considered — not  a  highly  complex  reg- 
ulatory scheme. 

We  have  all  heard  again  and  again 
what  has  happened  with  all  the  complex 
programs  developed  in  the  past.  Again, 
complex  programs  do  not  hurt  the  large, 
sophisticated  companies  nearly  as  much 
as  they  hurt  the  average  citizen,  the 
small  operator,  the  little  company  that  is 
trying  to  operate. 

Also,  it  would  be  a  program,  the  way 
the  Senator  has  outlined  it,  that  would 
not  discriminate  against  those  who  are 
doing  the  job  of  producing  oil  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Again,  I  go  back  to  the  point  I  was 
making  earlier:  It  Just  does  not  seem 
logical  or  fair  to  me  that  we  put  the 
major  part  of  the  burden  for  additional 
taxes  on  the  backs  of  those  people  who 
have  l)een  here  in  the  United  States  pro- 
ducing energy  here  at  home,  only  on  the 
domestic  producers,  and  particularly  the 
small  producers,  when  we  have  been 
standing  up  and  saying:  "It's  your  duty. 
It's  your  duty.  Produce  oil  here  at  home." 
How  do  we  reward  them  for  producing 
oil  here  at  home?  Why  we  say,  "Tax 
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them.  Don't  put  any  tax  on  anybody 
overseas  producing  oil.  Let's  take  those 
little  companies  that  have  loeen  stajring 
here  in  the  United  States  producing  the 
energy,  with  the  sources  of  energy  here 
to  be  secured  here  in  the  United  States. 
Let's  tax  them." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  They  are  not  going  to 
tax  big  oil.  They  are  just  going  to  tax  the 
consumer.  Ultimately,  it  is  still  the  better 
venture  for  anybody  with  good  business 
sense  to  search  for  and  produce  and  to 
broker  foreign  oil  than  it  is  to  search  for 
it  within  our  own  boundaries  and  within 
our  own  shores. 

But  the  ridiculous  fraud  of  all  of  this  is 
that  there  has  not  been  real  decontrol 
and  there  is  not  going  to  be  real  decon- 
trol. This  tax  simply  transfers  controls 
from  the  Etepartment  of  Energy,  to  the 
IRS.  DOE  was  not  very  adept  at  im- 
posing controls  but  would  certainly  be 
better  than  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senate  is  correct. 
And  it  is  going  to  be  massively  com- 
plicated. 

I  talked  with  a  small  producer  just 
yesterday  who  was  saying  he  was  trying 
to  figure  out  how  in  the  world  to  figure 
out  all  of  the  different  aspects  of  the 
various  kinds  of  oil  that  he  is  producing. 
One  barrel  you  are  producing  is  taxed 
at  30  percent;  one  barrel  at  60  percent; 
one  barrel  at  70  percent.  And  it  depends 
on  when  it  was  produced.  And  not  only 
is  it  taxed  at  70  percent,  but  one  is  at  70 
percent  on  a  $13  b&se  and  one  on  a  $15 
base;  and  all  these  various  exemptions. 

If  we  jtist  did  our  l)est  to  try  to  create 
a  program  that  is  doomed  to  fail,  I  think 
we  have  done  it.  And  the  sad  thing  is 
not  only  have  we  produced  a  program 
that  is  guaranteed  to  fail,  we  have  also 
devised  one  that  is  going  to  cost  the 
American  people  more  money  than  any 
other  program  that  I  have  ever  figiired 
out  and  it  is  going  to  be  less  cost-effec- 
tive than  any  program  that  I  think  we 
could  possibly  devise. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  a 
minute.  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  appears  to  be 
pulling  up  stakes.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  couple  of 
questions  about  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  answer  a  couple 
of  questions  for  me  on  this  conference 
report? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose the  Senator  may  be  aware  of  the 
effort  in  the  House  yesterday,  whereby 
they  were  seeking  to  roll  back  the  sev- 
erance taxes  that  some  States  charged 
for  the  production  of  coal.  In  that  dog 
and  pony  show,  they  assumed  that  the  ad 
valorem  taxes  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ment are  severance  taxes.  And  in  the 
national  gas  policy  tax  the  ad  valorem 
taxes  of  local  units  of  government  were 
severance  taxes. 

But  it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
conferees,  for  the  purposes  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  decided  it  Is  not.  Is  that 
the  correct  understanding? 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  agreed  that  the 
State  severance  taxes  can  be  deducted. 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bill  they 
can  deduct  the  State  severance  taxes. 
But  we  deal  with  ad  valorem  taxes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  WeU,  I  would  refer  to 
the  conference  report  on  page  105.  It 
would  ai>pear  to  eliminate  any  chance 
of  a  county  ad  valorem  tax  being  viewed 
as  a  severance  tax  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  think  that 
is  a  drastically  shortsighted  move  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  be  reassured  that  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  understand  it,  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  both  said 
that  the  producer  could  deduct  the 
severance  tax  being  charged  by  his 
State.  Of  course,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  from  the  income  tax  one  pays,  he 
can  deduct  an  ad  valorem  tax  that  is 
charged  by  the  State  against  an  income 
tax. 

But,  really,  if  we  wanted  to  permit 
them  to  deduct  the  ad  valorem  tax 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax,  then  I 
sui^xjse  we  were  all  derelict  on  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  side  because  no 
one  suggested  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  was  this  Senator's 
understanding,  when  it  left  here — and 
I  think  the  hearing  record  and  markup 
will  clearly  indicate  that  it  was  our 
understanding  that  that  was  all.  Senator 
Bentsen  is  the  author  of  that  very  same 
severance  tax  proposal  on  the  Senate 
side,  and  that  came  up  as  an  issue 
between  us. 

It  was  decided  that  the  local  ad 
valorem  taxes  were  determined  to  be  a 
severance  tax  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  total  State  severance  tax. 

Mr.  LONG.  Here  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand the  situation:  The  severance  tax 
deduction  was  in  the  House  bill.  The 
staff  who  did  much  of  the  woric  on  it 
are  represented  here.  And  in  doing  the 
work  for  the  Senators,  their  impression 
was  that,  in  preparing  the  amendments 
that  Senators  wanted,  that  they  simply 
picked  up  what  the  House  had  with 
regard  to  the  deduction  of  the  State 
severance  tax.  There  really  was  not 
much  debate  about  the  matter. 

As  tax  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  I 
must  report  that  Louisiana  relies  in  this 
area  heavily  on  severance  taxes  and  we 
do  not  provide  for  ad  valorem  taxes  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  From  our  point 
of  view,  it  is  logical  that  we  simply  would 
not  have  been  planning  one  way  or  the 
other  because  it  does  not  really  affect 
us.  If  a  State  wants  to  change  its  ad 
valorem  tax  over  to  a  severance  tax, 
they  have  the  right  to  do  it.  If  they 
want  to  do  that,  the  producer  can  deduct 
it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  But  the  process  that  is 
involved  there  is  a  3-year  process  of 
changing  a  State  constitution.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  convenience  for  those  States 
who  levy  separate  taxes  straight  throu^ 
but  for  other  States  it  is  not. 

As  long  as  we  have  his  issue  before 
us,  we  would  like  to  have  the  assurances 
of  the  Senator  fnxn  Louisiana  that 
when  such  a  bill  hits  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  drafted,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  we  will  treat  ad  valorem 


taxes  as  local  ad  valorem  taxes  for  the 
purposes  of  computing  the  total  amount 
of  State  severance  tax  Just  the  way  we 
have  in  this  bill.  Or  will  we  renxt  and 
call  those  local  ad  valorem  taxes  sever- 
ance taxes  for  the  purpose  <a  putting  a 
cap  on  the  State  severance  taxes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Offhand,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  concerned.  If 
someone  had  wanted  to  suggest  that  one 
should  be  permitted  to  deduct  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  oil  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned  he  would 
have  no  particular  objection  to  it.  But  I 
do  not  recall  that  coming  up.  Therefore, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  we  just  did  not  deal 
with  it  because  the  point  was  not  made, 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  know  the  Sautter 
from  Louisiana  is  a  fair  man  and  also 
known  for  his  consistency  in  what  I  am 
hoping  I  am  getting  him  to  tmderstand, 
that  we  should  not  differentiate  in  our 
treatment  as  far  as  local  ad  valorem 
taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  I  would  have  any 
objection  if  some<Mie  wanted  to  propose 
that  you  should  be  permitted  to  deduct 
an  ad  valorem  tax  on  oil  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  But  would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  refer  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee so  that  can  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  LONG.  At  this  stage  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Can  we  look  forward  to 
having  a  reasonably  consistent  ap- 
proach? The  reason  I  am  asking  this  is 
because  the  next  question  I  h(4)ed  to 
address  to  the  Senator  was  what  pos- 
sible reason  was  there  in  taxing  Federal 
royalty  oil  and  the  States  straight  50- 
percent  royalty  on  windfall  profit  tax? 
At  the  very  time  that  we  are  se^^g  to 
remove  or  eliminate  revenue  sharing  and 
we  are  now  saying  that  our  counties 
can,  without  increasing  the  burden  on 
the  energy  production  mi  this  country, 
continue  levying  their  ad  valorem  taxes, 
we  arc  takirig  an  awful  lot  of  money  out 
of  the  hands  of  local  government  here 
and  now  we  are  going  to  tax  royalties, 
too.  I  wondered  what  the  rationale  was 
for  taxing  their  share  of  the  Federal 
royalty  which  was  a  commitment  made 
by  this  Ctmgress  just  8  years  ago. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  Just  not  familiar 
with  an  effort  to  tax  State  royalties. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Federal  royalty  oil,  in- 
cluding oil  production  from  the  national 
petroleum  reserves,  and  royalties  from 
Federal  leases  is  subject  to  taxes  under 
the  bill,  and  the  conference  agreement 
would  follow  the  House  bill  with  respect 
to  royalties  on  oil.  Am  I  misconstruing 
what  the  conference  report  has  adopted? 
I  would  certsdnly  be  grateful  if  I  was. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  there  was  we  put  an  amend- 
ment on  the  bill,  and  I  believe  I  played 
a  part  in  this — yes,  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment— and  we  thought  we  were  simply 
affirming  the  existing  practice  when  we 
did  it.  We  did  not  think  that  we  ought 
to  tax  the  Federal  royalty.  We  did  not 
think  there  was  any  point  in  doing  it. 
It  would  just  be  taking  the  money  out 
of  one  pocket  and  putting  It  in  another 
pocket.  We  did  not  think  we  should  tax 
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WALLOP 

Ml-.  LONG.  I  did  not  feel  at  the  time 
that  I  was  cl  langing  the  situation  then 


before  the  Senate;  I  felt  that  I  was 
merely  confirming  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  the  Senator  was. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  in  conference  the 
argxmient  was  made  that  what  we  were 
doing  with  that  amendment  was  to 
cliange  the  situation  and  that  it  made 
much  more  of  a  difference  than  I  ex- 
plained here  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
in  order  to  make  clear  ttiat  We  were  not 
seeking  to  change  l^e  situation,  we 
thought  that  we  would  have  to  yield  on 
that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Could  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  I  believe  what  he  per- 
sonally believes  to  be  the  case.  I  wonder 
if  staff  could  provide  him  with  an  an- 
swer so  that,  before  we  get  to  the  end  of 
this,  we  might  see  what  kind  of  possi- 
ble change  could  have  been  in  existence 
from  the  way  the  Senate  had  it.  There 
was  no  tax  on  royalties,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  change  the  conferees 
could  have  been  referring  to.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mystery  to  me  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  because  I 
think  the  first  way  was  dead  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment, I  thought  it  was  dead  right.  I  did 
not  think  I  was  changing  the  situation 
that  then  existed  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
doing  it,  and  I  so  assured  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dantorth)  that  it 
seemed  to  me  what  we  were  doing  was 
merely  cOTiflrming  the  situation  to  be 
what  I  thought  it  was  all  the  time. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  Senator 
some  further  information  about  the 
matter  tomorrow,  because  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  vote  today.  I  should  like  to  vote 
today,  but  by  tomorrow,  I  can  give  more 
detailed  information  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  appreciate  that, 
because  this  is  a  matter  of  some  concern. 
Here,  the  great  bom-again  budget  bal- 
ancers have  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
woodwork  in  the  last  several  weeks  and 
have  taken  after  it  with  the  idea  in 
mind — which  I  generally  support — of 
eliminating  State  revenue  sharing.  But 
we  cannot  eliminate  State  revenue  shar- 
ing and  tax  their  royalty,  which  has 
never  been  taxed  before,  and  expect  them 
to  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  their 
problems  like  the  rest  of  this  energy- 
hungry  country.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  hope  the  Senator  can  appreciate  the 
fervor  of  somebody  from  a  State  like 
mine,  which  has  problems  of  impact 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  We  are  trying 
to  provide  the  country  with  coal  and  oil 
from  the  overthrust  belt,  where  I  have 
school  districts  that  have  500  kids  one 
day  and  2,000  at  the  end  of  that  month. 
Then  to  start  taking  all  the  revenue  from 
the  States — not  only  that  which  we  have 
been  given  but  that  which  we  had  already 
possessed.  It  is  not  as  though  the  State 
of  Wywning  were  one  of  the  seven  sisters 
or  some  big,  hungry  oil  company.  We  are 
just  a  little  State  oil  company  trying  to 
provide  the  rest  of  the  country  with  en- 
ergy which  it  so  badly  needs  and  which 
it  so  fervently  desires  to  produce. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  fine  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate,  both  in  passing  the  bill 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor.  He  is 


making  a  very  good  contribution  here. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  not  been  in  favor  of  tax- 
ing Government  royalties,  period. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  understand  that,  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  am  I  inferring  for  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Louisiana  anything  but  the 
same  kind  of  sensitivity  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  LONG.  Furthermore,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  not  in  favor  of  taxing 
State  governments  and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  also  opposed  to  tax- 
ing State  governments.  It  did  not  make  a 
lot  of  sense  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  put  a  tax 
on  the  State  government.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  the 
whole  idea  of  taxing  royalties  did  not 
make  much  sense  then,  any  of  it,  and 
does  not  now.  But  in  trying  to  pass  a  bill, 
we  have  to  make  some  compromises  and 
some  of  those  we  make,  we  would  not 
make  if  it  were  not  that  we  have  to  give 
some  in  turn  to  those  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  would  be  easier  if  we 
would  abandon  this  whole  idea  of  the 
$4.62  a  barrel  import  fee  and  abandon 
this  complicated  tax  and  just  slip  one 
simple  tax  through  that  would  raise  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  looking  for. 
That  would  be  an  excise  tax  on  each  bar- 
rel of  oil  consumed  in  the  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  a 
good  idea  and  I  think  I  have  been  known 
to  endorse  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
the  country  is  not  able  to  take  a  simple 
course  when  it  is  available  to  us  and  we 
have  to  go  to  the  hard  way?  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  position  on  this,  but 
I  just  cannot  beUeve  that  we  have  in  our 
hand  the  ability  to  do  something  simple, 
to  raise  the  money  the  country  needs. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  conference  repoft  of  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  I960  wUl  ulti- 
mately end  nearly  a  yeai^efcongressional 
debate  on  the  largest  peacetime  tax  im- 
posed on  a  single  industry  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  same  President  is  going 
to  put  even  a  greater  tax  on  the  con- 
sumers of  American  energy  with  the  im- 
port fee.  Two  of  them  together  amount 
to  a  monument  to  taxation  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  I  hope,  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Congress  will  finally  be  able  to  set  this 
contentious  legislation  aside  so  that  it 
can  address  other  pressing  issues.  The 
challenge  of  this  Congress  and  of  the 
1980's  is  to  find  answers  to  the  problems 
posed  by  our  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  the  oppressive  burden  of  in- 
flation, and  the  need  to  insure  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  and  of  our  allies.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
will  only  make  it  more  diCQcult  for  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  find 
solutions  to  these  problems.  The  vote  on 
this  conference  report  will  end  our  work 
on  the  tax,  but  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  only  signal  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  problems  that  we  create  for  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  and  the 
economy  in  general. 
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An  undisputed  priority  for  the  Nation 
is  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  insecure 
foreign  oil  supplies.  By  taxing  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  oU,  this  bill  wiU  re- 
duce the  amoxmt  of  money  that  industry 
will  be  able  to  reinvest  in  domestic  oil 
exploration  and  development.  The  media, 
bless  their  little  hearts,  have  focused  on 
the  $227  billion  raised  by  the  windfall 
tax,  but  Uttle  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  fact  that  over  the  next  decade,  the 
oil  industry  will  pay  some  $360  billion  in 
income  taxes  and  royalties  in  addition  to 
the  windfall  tax.  When  all  taxes  and 
royalties  are  combined,  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers will  be  left  with  only  18  percent 
of  the  increased  revenues  resulting  from 

decontrol.  .     ,  .v. 

The  impressive  track  record  of  the 
domestic  oU  industry  in  reinvesting  prof- 
its in  oil  exploration  and  development 
indicates  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
windfall  tax,  additional  biUions  would  be 
reinvested  in  domestic  energy  develop- 
ment. The  mdependent  segment  of  the 
industry  has  a  strong  record  of  rein- 
vesting 100  percent  of  its  profits  and 
then  borrowing  additional  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  search  for  more  oil.  By  com- 
parison, the  conference  report  dedicates 
only  15  percent  of  the  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  to  energy  develop- 
ment and  conservation. 

Now,  what  a  disgraceful  way  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  behave. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  money  to  be  raised 
by  this  is  going  into  relieving  our  prob- 
lems of  dependence  on  unreliable  foreign 
oil  suppUes?  It  is  a  disgraceful  and  un- 
accountable way  to  act.  I  cannot  beUeve 
that  smybody  in  either  party  can  justify 
15  percent  of  these  revenues  to  try  to  re- 
lieve America  of  its  dependence.  Our 
dependence  on  oil  has  driven  the  situa- 
tion in  Iran,  driven  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan,  leaves  us  viQnerable  all 
over  the  Middle  East,  driven  all  the  coim- 
tries  in  the  world  to  take  a  straight  look 
at  us  and  say  we  are  a  puny  giant,  vmable 
and  unwilling  to  deal  with  our  own 
problems. 

So  we  tax  and  tax  and  tax,  try  to 
balance  the  budget  on  the  back  of  a 
single  industry,  do  nothing  about  getting 
on  with  the  business  of  securing  our 
energy  independence,  and  then  hold  up 
our  heads  and  say  it  is  important  and 
responsible  and  account{U)le  to  the 
American  public  that  we  pass  this 
monstrosity. 

(Mr.  ZORINSKY  assmned  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  conunittee  action  and  floor 
debates,  we  find  that  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  tax  revenue  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  emergency  energy  programs  that 
justified  the  enactment  of  a  new  tax. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  American 
people  will  be  paying  more  for  gasoline, 
fertilizer,  home  heating  oil,  and  all  prod- 
iwts  made  from  petrochemicals,  but  they 
will  not  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  in- 
creased domestic  supplies  that  coxild 
accrue  to  the  Nation  if  greater  incentives 
were  allowed  for  production.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  tax  deters  domestic  oil 
production,  the  Nation  will  Import  more 
foreign  oil. 

This  tax  does  not  tax  foreign  oil — and 
the  oil  import  fee  is  not  going  to  tax 


foreign  oil — it  is  only  going  to  tax  con- 
sumers— the  poor  American  citizen  is 
going  to  sit  here  and  have  no  reduction 
in  his  dependence,  no  reduction  on  the 
fearsome  problems  that  he  faces  in  try- 
ing to  look  up  to  his  Nation  as  a  leader 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  who  can  tell  me 
where  this  tax  is  going  to  hit  the  big  oil 
comp€Uiies?  It  is  the  consimier  that  will 
ultimately  pay  this  tax. 

Last  year,  the  Nation  experienced  a 
30  percent  price  increase  on  imported  oil. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  have  \m- 
acceptable  levels  of  inflation  at  home 
when  we  depend  upon  foreign  producers 
for  47  percent  of  our  oil  and  internation- 
al oil  prices  continue  to  climb  out  of 
control? 

Where  is  it  going  to  happen?  We  are 
taxing  domestic  oil  producers;  we  are 
taxing  the  consumers  with  an  import 
fee,  but  nobody  will  tax  the  foreign  oil 
profits  we  see  listed  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  labor  union  leaders.  Presidraits, 
and  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress point  to  as  obscene,  disgusting,  and 
otherwise  horrendous  phrases. 

Nowhere  to  this  bill  are  those  profits 
going  to  be  taxed.  And  we  have  done 
something  we  say  is  accountable  and  re- 
sponsible? 

I  cannot  believe  anybody  here  can  be- 
lieve the  American  public  will  long  re- 
main in  total  ignorance  of  what  we  do 
here.  It  is  unfortimate  but  true  that  in 
many  respects  the  conference  report  has 
blended  some  of  the  most  destructive  tax 
provisions  of  the  Senate,  House,  or  ad- 
ministration versions  of  this  bill.  There 
may  be  some  that  can  recall  the  days 
when  the  President  called  for  50  percent 
windfall  profit  tax,  explaining  that  a  50- 
percent  tax  provides  a  balance  between 
capturing  windfalls  and  providing  incen- 
tives for  increased  energy  production. 

Everybody  has  long  since  forgotten 
about  increased  energy  production, 
whether  with  synthetic  fuels,  or  domestic 
products  available  to  us. 

The  balance  was  forgotten  in  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  more  revenue,  which  led  the 
conference  to  impose  a  70-percent  tax  on 
old  oil.  By  imposing  a  70-percent  tax  on 
oil  discovered  before  1979,  we  have  re- 
moved the  incentive  to  make  the  costly 
investments  required  to  arrest  the  de- 
cline in  production  in  old  oil  reservoirs. 
In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  oU  was  discovered  prior  to 
1973.  Many  of  these  fields  are  over  40 
years  old,  but  with  increased  infield  drill- 
ing, well  workovers,  and  other  invest- 
ments the  declining  production  from 
these  old  oilfields  could  be  reversed.  Un- 
fortunately, the  windfall  tax  creates  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  only  discourage 
oil  companies  from  recovering  the  oil  in 
these  old  reservoirs. 

I  am  equally  disappointed  in  that  the 
bill  does  not  recognize  the  economics  of 
stripper  well  production  and  provide  a 
lower  rate  of  tax  for  that  category  of 
oil.  Congress  has  traditionally  exempted 
stripper  production  from  price  control, 
allowing  it  fuU  incentives  to  keep  this  oil 
flowing.  Although  stripper  accounts  for 
only  5  percent  of  the  production  in 
Wyoming,  stripper  oil  represents  15  per- 
cent of  the  daily  oil  production  in  the 
United  States.  Again,  the  tax  can  only 


discourage  the  costly  investment  required 
to  keep  these  marginal  wells  operating. 
Mr.  President,  long,  difficult  battles 
were  fought  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  exempt  the  incentive  categories  of  oil; 
newly  discovered  tertiary  and  heavy  oil. 
Many  Members  of  the  Senate  were  will- 
ing to  lyass  a  high  tax  on  flowing  oil  in 
exchange  for  an  exemption  for  the  cate- 
gories of  oil  whose  production  must  be 
expanded  if  we  are  to  replenish  deplet- 
ing reservoirs  and  guarantee  the  maxl- 
mxmi  possible  recovery  of  existing  re- 
serves. There  is  great  promise  of  finding 
new  oil  reserves  in  places  like  the  over- 
thrust  belt  of  Wywning  or  the  offshore 
oil  platforms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or 
the  Baltimore  Canyon. 

It  is  possible  that  the  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves from  the  overthrust  belt  may 
equal  that  already  foimd  in  America 
today,  excluding  Alaska.  Yet,  we  have 
done  the  best  we  can,  not  only  through 
this  preposterous  tax,  but  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
brought  exploration  and  leasing  in  that 
part  of  the  world  to  an  absolute  stand- 
still. 

If  anybody  can  explain  where  this 
administration's  commitment  to  reliev- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is,  I 
would  be  happy  to  read  it  and  evaluate 
it,  because  the  pubUc  is  being  fooled. 

There  is  not  one  responsible  soul  in 
this  administration  who  is  dedicated  to 
permitting  this  country  to  explore  for 
and  develop  its  oil  resources. 

Yet  we  say  here  we  have  some  kind  of 
a  cohesive,  well-balanced  energy  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  future,  oil  will  be  discovered  In 
difficult  to  reach  areas  that  demand 
increasingly  costly  techniques  to  unlock 
the  oil  foimd  in  complex  geologic  forma- 
tions. Similar  high  costs  and  risks  will 
be  met  by  those  who  try  to  extract  old  oil 
through  tertiary  recovery  techniques. 
Finding  and  producing  newly  discovered, 
heavy,  and  tertiary  oil  demands  large 
investments  and  greater  incentives,  yet 
we  have  saddled  producers  with  a  30- 
percent  tax  on  the  production  of  these 
types  of  oil.  Imposing  a  tax  on  newly 
discovered  oil  extends  the  disincentives 
and  the  complexity  of  price  and  profits 
controls  into  the  future.  Where  oil  was 
previously  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  through  the  regxilation  of 
price,  future  controls  will  be  maintained 
through  a  tax  mechanism. 

The  ntS  is  going  to  be  the  controlling 
mechanism.  Let  nobody  in  the  American 
pubUc  mistake  it;  there  has  not  been 
decontrol.  They  have  simply  transferred 
the  mechanism  of  control.  As  a  result 
of  this  tax  we  will  find  and  recover  less 
oil,  forcing  us  once  again  to  Import 
more  foreign  oil. 

I  regret  that  the  conference  also 
failed  to  exempt  the  owners  of  royalty 
interests  in  domestic  oil.  Many  royalty 
owners  are  farmers  and  small  land- 
owners who  look  to  their  oil  revenues 
not  only  to  augment  their  income  but 
to  compensate  for  the  very  real  disrup- 
tion such  activities  create  on  the  land, 
and  the  very  real  one  of  permitting  that 
activity  to  exist  in  compeUtion  with  their 
agricultural  pursuits. 
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Tbls  tax  t)as  originally  proposed  as 
an  effort  to  pfevent  major  oil  companies 
from  reaping  I  enormous  windfalls  at  the 
expense  of  ttie  public.  Unfortunately, 
in  taxing  thejoil  companies  the  bill  also 
hurts  many  imall  royalty  owners  who 
do  not  share  I  in  the  real  windfalls  that 
major  oil  coifipanies  earn  on  their  in- 
ternational operations.  Small  royalty 
owners  do  noi  reap  windfall  profits,  and 
should  have  been  exempted  from  this 
tax. 

The  imposi  ion  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  on  the  i  tidependent  oil  producers 
is  undoubtedl: '  the  most  harmful  change 
made  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
originally  provided  fuU  recognition  of 
the  aggressivo  oil  exploration  efforts  of 
the  independ<nt  oilmen.  Subjecting  in- 
dependents U  this  tax  guarantees  that 
less  money  wil  be  spent  on  domestic  ex- 
ploration suic  production.  This  tax  is 
placed  on  th(  small  independents  at  a 
time  when  thi  ly  face  another  significant 
increase  in  tiieir  tax  burden  through 
the  scheduled  decline  in  the  percentage 
depletion  rate  The  percentage  depletion 
rate  is  schediled  to  decline  from  22  to 
15  percent  by  1985.  This  represents  a  cut 
of  a  produce!  's  depletion  deduction  of 
as  much  as  3!  percent  ccHnpared  to  the 
20-percent  riductlon  when  the  rate 
dropped  from  27  Vz  percent  in  1969  to 
22  percent  in  1970.  This  means  that  we 
are  placing  another  tax  on  the  inde- 
pendents just  as  they  are  trjdng  to  cope 
with  dramatic)  changes  in  the  calculation 
<rf  percentage!  depletion.  Consequently, 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
legislative  eff<rt  to  prevent  the  sched- 
uled decline  li  i  the  percentage  depletion 
rate  and  freez ;  the  rate  at  22  percent. 

The  loss  of  the  independent  producer 
exemption  is  t  ragic  because  it  will  drain 
additional  re6<  urces  from  the  companies 
that  invest  all  of  their  profits  in  oil  ex- 
ploration, and  whose  b'ack  record  re- 
liably demonstrates  that  commitment. 
It  is  equally  destructive  to  sound  energy 
policy  that  tie  tax  will  subject  inde- 
pendent produ  cers  to  the  administrative 
complexities  of  this  tax.  The  life  of  the 
dependents  to  Ithis  tax  guaranntees  that 
cate  pricing  f  orinulas  of  oil  price  controls 
will  appear  to  t>e  carefree  in  comparison 
to  the  complex  ity  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  The  tax  bears  no  relationship  to 
profit  levels,  b  at  it  depends  upon  calcu- 
lations of  bas*'.  prices,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, adjust*  td  for  differences  in  grav- 
ity, location,  decline  curves,  and  real 
price  escalatois.  If  this  bill  passes,  the 
independent  p:  -oducers  will  not  only  pay 
more  in  taxes  but  they  will  pay  more 
for  accountarts,  lawyers,  consultants, 
and  computer!  in  an  effort  to  comply 
with  this  Ux. 

Many  of  th«  complex  provisions  have 
been  written  v^ithout  hearings  and  with 
little  time  for  thorough  consideration 
and  discussion  in  conference.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  meeting  symbolic  revenue 
targets  than  tc  the  practical  applications 
and  effects  of  he  provisions  on  the  tax- 
payer. It  shou  d  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  I  direct  n^  criticism  toward  the  ctm- 
ference  and  staff  who  had  the  difBcult 
task  of  blendii  g  the  two  extremely  com- 
plex bills  into  {  consensus. 


Throughout  the  long  dellberati(»s  on 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  the  staff  of  both 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  have  done  an 
outstanding  professional  job  for  which 
we  owe  them  our  thanks.  It  is  inevitable 
however,  that  there  will  be  provisions  in 
this  mammoth,  onnplex  bill  that  will 
need  clarifying.  My  concern  is  that  pro- 
visions may  exist  which  upon  further 
study  are  unworkable  or  have  unintended 
results,  with  possible  adverse  impact  on 
domestic  energy  production.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  the  Department  of 
Treasury  is  being  handed  extensive  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  drafting  regxila- 
tions  to  enforce  this  new  law. 

To  enforce  this  tax  properly  without 
inflicting  unintended  harm  on  domestic 
producers,  the  Department  of  Treasury 
will  have  to  develop  an  understanding 
and  expertise  in  the  affairs  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry that  as  of  yet  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated at  the  Department  of  Energy. 
I  predict  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  Treasury  in 
implementing  this  legislation  will  create 
so  many  complexities  that  this  law  will 
employ  as  many  accountants  and  law- 
yers as  it  puts  oilmen  out  of  business.  At 
least,  we  will  not  suffer  an  increase  in  our 
unemployment  statistics. 

I  fear  that  even  the  interim  rules  pro- 
vided in  this  conference  report  to  guide 
in  implementing  the  law  before  final 
regulations  can  be  published  will  lead  to 
many  unintended  results  that  deter  pro- 
duction. Mr.  President,  I  call  on  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
its  possible  technical  problems,  whether 
or  not  we  get  it  passed  in  the  immediate 
future,  because  we  undoubtedly  have  cre- 
ated some  nightmares  of  which  we  yet 
know  nothing.  These  questions  must  be 
addressed  if  this  law  is  to  be  enforced 
equitably  and  without  unintended  ad- 
verse impacts  on  domestic  oil  production. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  list  the  many 
deficiencies  in  this  biU  without  praising 
the  sensible  measures  which  the  confer- 
ence report  chose  to  retain.  First,  the  de- 
cision to  retain  the  Senate  phaseout  of 
the  tax  will  provide  greater  promise  that 
this  tax  will  end  and  usher  in  an  era  of 
full  incentives  for  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. The  argument  for  the  windfall 
profit  tax  was  that  we  are  in  an  era  of 
transition  from  subsidized  energy  prices 
and  hazardous  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
to  an  economy  based  on  the  true  cost  of 
energy  and  increased  energy  security. 
The  tax  is  supposedly  needed  to  raise 
revenues  to  fimd  specific  energy  produc- 
tion and  conservation  programs  that  will 
assist  the  Nation  in  making  such  a  tran- 
sition. Once  sufficient  revenue  has  been 
raised,  the  tax  should  be  phased  out;  be- 
cause, again,  a  commitment  of  but  15 
percent  of  these  revenues  to  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  from  all  sources  is  an  ut- 
terly irresponsible  route  for  Congress  to 
take. 

Clearly,  the  spending  target  adopted  by 
the  conference  is  already  too  high,  and 
goes  far  beyond  the  funds  the  President 
requested  for  this  tax.  I  will  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  President  requested 
$144  billion  over  the  decade  from  the 


windfall  profit  tax,  and  he  provided  a 
very  rough  outline  of  how  he  would  al- 
locate this  Federal  windfall  to  various  en- 
ergy and  low-income  assistance  pro- 
grams. Congress  has  acquiesced  to  the 
President's  demands  for  more  revenue 
from  this  tax,  without  ever  asking  how  he 
plans  to  spend  $227  billion;  $83  billion 
more  than  the  President  ever  requested. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  tax  will  raise 
more  revenue  than  what  is  really  needed, 
and  will  be  in  effect  too  long,  we  can  find 
some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  an  end  to  this  disincentive  to  domestic 
oil  production. 

ITie  conference  should  also  be  com- 
mended for  retaining  the  amendment  to 
allow  independent  oil  producers  to  cal- 
culate percentage  depletion  on  the  full 
decontrolled  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil.  Un- 
der the  House  bill,  independent  oilmen 
would  calculate  percentage  depletion  as 
if  the  price  of  oil  remained  under  con- 
trols. As  inflation  boosts  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  exploration,  the  independ- 
ent would  have  found  the  usefulness 
of  the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
frozen  by  the  House  amendment.  This 
provision,  combined  with  the  scheduled 
decline  in  the  rate  of  percentage  deple- 
tion, would  severely  complicate  producers 
cash  flow  problems  at  a  time  when  they 
need  additional  financing  for  their  do- 
mestic exploration  efforts.  Retention  of 
the  Senate  amendment  in  the  conference 
report  will  allow  the  independent  to  take 
full  advantage  of  what  is  left  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  some  bene- 
ficial provisions  in  this  conference  report 
which  have  no  relationship  to  energy  is- 
sues, but  they  are  long  awaited  changes 
that  have  had  my  enthusiastic  support. 
Anyone  who  knows  of  the  estate  tax 
problems  faced  by  all  individuals,  par- 
ticularly owners  of  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses, shares  my  relief  that  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  a  repeal  of  the  carryover 
basis  provision.  The  carryover  basis  pro- 
vision was  a  nightmare  for  any  estate  tax 
planner.  It  made  it  nearly  impossible  for 
the  owners  of  small  family  farms  or 
ranches  or  small  businesses  to  pass  on 
their  estate  to  the  next  generation.  Such 
laws  can  only  accelerate  the  decline  of 
family  owned  enterprises  and  guarantee 
that  large  businesses  will  dominate  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  future.  The  repeal 
of  the  carryover  basis  provision  was  a 
long  awaited  reversal  in  tax  laws  that 
threaten  the  survival  of  small  businesses. 
I  look  forward  to  hearings  scheduled  in 
the  Taxation  and  Debt  Management 
Subcommittee  on  other  necessary 
changes  in  the  estate  tax  laws  affecting 
family  owned  businesses. 

Finally,  the  increase  in  the  Interest 
and  dividend  exclusion  from  $100  to  $200 
is  a  welcomed  first  step  in  removing  the 
bias  against  saving.  Support  for  this  type 
of  action  has  been  growing  over  the  years, 
especially  as  people  began  to  compare 
the  rate  of  savings  and  economic  per- 
formance of  other  industrial  coimtries 
to  our  own.  Countries  with  high  rates  of 
economic  performance,  such  as  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  are  those  that  save 
and  Invest  in  industry.  I  supported  this 
change  in  the  treatment  of  saving  and 
dividend  income,  and  I  will  continue  to 
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support  legislation  that  removes  the  tax 
bias  against  saving.  Investment  and  capi- 
tal formation. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  about  this 
massive  $227  billion  tax  on  oil  producers, 
one  fact  is  absolutely  certain:  This  tax 
will  not  produce  a  single  additional  bar- 
rel of  oil.  Standing  alone,  this  tax  will 
make  no  positive  contribution  of  any  kind 
t^  the  ultimate  resolution  of  a  national 
energy  problem  that  can  no  longer  be 
viewed  as  anything  other  than  a  "crisis." 
It  is  not  only  tragic  but  also  outra- 
geously irresponsible  that  only  15  percent 
of  the  revenue  raised  by  this  "energy"  tax 
has  been  set  aside  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  production  of  alternative  fuels, 
the  conservation  of  energy  or  the  con- 
version to  coal.  The  Senate  and  House 
have  just  completed  work  on  legislation 
that  will  encourage  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels,  but  the  results  of  these 
efforts  will  not  have  a  significant  impact 
on  domestic  energy  production  until  the 
1990's.  If  the  windfall  tax  conference  re- 
port is  approved,  the  way  in  which  we 
use  the  additional  tax  revenues  will  de- 
termine in  large  measure  whether  the 
1980's  will  be  viewed  as  a  decade  of  prog- 
ress in  energy  or  as  yet  another  period 
of  missed  opportunities.  The  necessary 
progress  of  which  I  speak  requires  that 
we  act  to  develop  and  implement  an  ef- 
fective national  energy  policy  both  for 
the  short  term  and  the  long  term. 

In  the  short  term,  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  our  national  policy  miist  be  to 
promote  energy  conservation  by  industry. 
Both  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have 
heard  testimony  describing  how  Indus- 
trial energy  conservation  measures  can 
provide  the  largest  and  most  immediate 
effect  on  lessening  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Professors  Stobaugh  and 
Yurgln  In  their  highly  acclaimed  book. 
"Energy  Future."  estimate  that  a  bal- 
anced energy  conservation  program 
could  lead  to  a  reduction  of  imports  of 
8  million  barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
focus  on  developing  an  accelerated  con- 
servation program  to  help  the  Nation 
form  an  energy  bridge  through  the  1980's 
to  the  Increased  supplies  of  the  1990's. 

While  American  Industry  has  made 
great  strides  In  the  area  of  energy  ef- 
ficiency, I  am  convinced  that  even  more 
progress  can  be  made  with  existing  tech- 
nology If  funds  are  available  to  meet  the 
massive  capital  investment  that  will  be 
required.  Last  September,  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  the  needed  finan- 
cial Incentives.  The  bill  was  also  Intro- 
duced as  a  floor  amendment  to  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  and  subsequently  with- 
drawn after  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  agreed  that  hearings 
would  be  held  on  the  issue  of  industrial 
energy  conservation  this  year. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Mr.  President,  my  bill  seeks  to  provide 
a  variable  tax  credit  incentive  to  indus- 
tries that  undertake  major  energy  con- 
servation or  coal  conversion  projects.  By 
encouraging  business  to  make  the  neces- 
sary capital  Investments  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  the  energy  efBciency  gains 
that  result  will  benefit  the  Nation  at  a 


time  when  the  need  is  greatest.  This  leg- 
islation has  three  principal  features. 
First,  it  uses  the  existing  and  effective 
Investment  tax  credit  mechanism.  Sec- 
ond. It  contains  provisions  designed  to 
screen  out  from  the  Incentive  program 
those  projects  which  are  already  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  business  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  "Ilurd.  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  incentives  only  In  those  cases 
where  they  will  be  cost  effective  to  the 
Nation. 

As  the  conferees  on  the  windfall  profit 
tax  bill  have  worked  over  the  past  few 
months,  so  too  have  we.  Based  upon  our 
work,  I  expect  to  introduce  shortly  a  new 
bill  which  will  contain  provisions  de- 
signed to  make  S.  1819  more  effective  and 
to  expand  Its  coverage  to  Include  Indus- 
trial conservation  projects  not  covered 
by  the  original  bill.  In  1978,  we  agreed  to 
provide  limited  tax  Incentives  for  in- 
dustrial energy  conservation  and  the 
pending  c<mference  report  provides  for 
some  Improvements  In  the  1978  rules. 
But  more  significant  Incentives  are  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  do  the  job  we  can 
and  must  do  in  the  conservation  field. 
The  substantial  targeted  tax  Incentives 
contemplated  by  S.  1819,  and  the  revised 
bill  now  nearly  ready  for  Introduction, 
can  and  should  be  enacted  this  year. 

The  Finance  Committee  should  ad- 
dress Itself  to  this  issue  and  hold  hear- 
ings In  the  near  future  on  legislation  to 
provide  Incentives  for  Industry  to  under- 
take accelerated  energy  conservation 
programs.  It  Is  critical  that  we  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  find  false  hope  that  pas- 
sage of  the  windfall  profit  tax  confer- 
ence report  will  resolve  our  national  en- 
ergy crisis.  It  will  not.  If  we  are  to  im- 
pose this  tax  let  us  at  least  make  sure 
that  some  of  the  revenues  are  spent  wise- 
ly on  programs  that  make  our  energy 
future  more  secure.  Let  us  not  try  to  pay 
for  programs  and  future  dreams  of 
spending  agencies  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayer  once  again. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  here 
In  Congress  have  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  energy  costs  for  some 
time.  Every  President  since  1970  has  sup- 
ported controls  or  taxes  of  some  type  on 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  In  the  face  of 
price  Increases  by  OPEC.  The  justifica- 
tion for  these  controls  has  been  that 
energy  prices  are  being  established  by  a 
cartel  of  foreign  producers  and  bear  no 
relationship  to  free  market  conditions. 
We  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  25  years  following  the  Second 
World  War  America  beneflted  from 
cartel  pricing  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  was  as  a  result  of  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  keep  the  price  of  foreign 
crude  oil  low  that  OPEC  was  formed. 
We  have  enjoyed  cheap  energy  for  25 
years  because  the  major  oil  companies 
were  doing  an  effective  job. 

Control  of  the  pricing  of  oil  has  shift- 
ed from  the  producing  companies  to  the 
producing  countries.  This  shift  occurred 
because  of  growing  world  oil  consump- 
tion and  an  awakening  of  the  producing 
countries  to  their  own  potential  In  an 
oil  short  world.  Cartel  economics  worked 
to  keep  the  price  of  oil  low  during  a  pe- 
riod of  relative  abundance  and  cartel 


economics  is  now  making  oil  dear  during 
a  time  of  relative  scarcity.  We  have 
chosen  to  castigate  those  who  did  a  good 
job  for  us  for  25  years,  to  blame  the  mes- 
senger for  the  message  of  higher  oil 
prices.  We  have  found  a  scapegoat  in  the 
oil  producers,  but  scarcity  is  the  problem, 
the  cornerstone  of  OFBC. 

In  response  to  the  growing  crises  in 
energy  we  have  failed  to  enact  ptdldes 
which  would  discourage  consumption  of 
foreign  energy  and  encourage  tht  pro- 
ductlm  of  domestic  energy.  While  this 
failure  has  been  most  apparent  in  the 
production  and  consimiptlon  of  oil  and 
oil  related  products  such  as  gasoUne  the 
problem  has  been  evident  in  other  areas 
as  well.  By  limiting  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
financing  we  have  discouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  our  remaining  hydroelec- 
tric resources.  In  a  similar  manner 
through  price  controls  we  have  thwarted 
the  development  of  natural  gas  and  gas 
delivery  systems.  Unnecessarily  complex 
environmental  statutes  with  intermi- 
nable review  make  it  difficult  to  develop 
major  energy  projects  or  transportation 
systems.  The  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
which  provided  United  States  access  to 
its  only  major  new  source  of  oil  In  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  required  congres- 
sional termination  of  the  environmental 
process  in  order  to  expedite  its  construc- 
tion. 

Without  congressional  action,  un- 
proved by  a  single  vote,  the  TAPS  line 
might  still  be  imder  litigation  in  the 
courts  over  environmental  questkxis. 
Yet,  after  2  years  of  operation  objective 
and  knowledgeable  people  concede  that 
the  pipeline  has  not  had  the  unfavorable 
Impact  on  the  environment  which  was 
projected  prior  to  its  OMistruction. 

One  lo<&  at  the  record  of  energy  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  over  the 
last  two  decades  tells  the  story.  In  spite 
of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  massive  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  energy  produc- 
tion and  distribution  we  have  failed 
miserably  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  energy  in  America.  We  clearly  have 
an  energy  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  a  crisis  of  our  own  making. 
More  than  any  other  entity,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  current  and  potential  short- 
fall in  energy  availability  in  the  United 
States.  Misguided  programs  proposed 
by  the  President  and  considered  by  Con- 
gress have  been  implemented  by  short- 
sighted bureaucrats  and  the  result  is 
chaos.  Yet.  the  solution  proposed  is  more 
Government,  more  controls,  more  taxes. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  solve  our 
problems. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  scarcity 
we  need  to  return  to  basic  eomomics. 
Allowing  the  price  of  a  product  to  the 
producer  to  increase  encourages  more 
people  to  invest  in  production.  Since 
1954,  when  we  began  to  regulate  nat- 
ural gas  the  United  States  has  kept  the 
price  of  energy  below  the  market  price 
encouraging  consumption  and  discour- 
aging production.  The  flow  of  cai^tal 
into  the  oil  and  gas  industry  has  been 
retarded  by  price  cwitrols  and  produc- 
tion of  domestic  resources  has  been 
stifled.  The  obvious  solution  is  to  allow 
oil  prices  to  rise  to  a  market  clearing 
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deception  regarding  this  bill  has 
IS  Congress  considered  the 
We  have  been  prodded  con- 
)ass  this  bill  in  order  to  pro- 
Nalion  with  a  "rational"  energy 
this  bill  has  almost  nothing 
jnergy  except  to  tax  its  pro- 
bill  will  simply  redistribute 
llion  from  the  energy  indus- 
imately  those  who  purchase 
America  to  another  group  of 
ind  taxpayers.  The  bill  will 
$227.3   billion  from  the 
industry  in  new  Federal 
invest  less  than  10  percent 
in  new  conservation  and 
measures, 
windfall  profit  tax  is  particular- 
It  has  been  billed  as  a  tax 
paid  by  the  oil  companies 
But,  corporations  do  not  pay 
collect  taxes.  The  windfall 
fall  on  the  consumers  of 
will  not  see  the  tax  except 
for  oil  products  which 
Old  the  press  will  blame  on 
and  OPEC.  Although 
hidden  from  those  who  actual- 
conferees  decided  to  set 
revenues  from  the  tax  to 
income  tax  cuts.  Thus,  we  re- 
consumer  half  of  what  the 
tax  away  on  our  behalf, 
lialf  goes  to  Government  for 
programs.  This  is  like  taking 
the  taxpayer's  leg  and  put- 
s  arm.  He  thinks  he  is  get- 
but  cannot  imder- 
health  is  not  improving. 

tax  reductions  in  tliis 
right  medicine  in  the  wrong 
revenues  from  the  windfall 
stould  not  go  toward  general 
they  can  only  spur  con- 
we  must  have  this  tax  its 
be   dedicated   to   in- 
Income    tax    cuts 
undertaken  to  encourage  in- 
pro^uctivity  in  America.  How- 
taxes  must  be  accompanied 
reductions  in  Government 
in  this  way  can  we  as- 
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sure  increased  productivity  accompanied 
by  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

No  wonder  we  have  an  energy  crisis. 
We  tax  those  who  are  successfully  pro- 
ducing domestic  energy  supplies  making 
it  relatively  less  attractive  to  produce 
energy  in  the  United  States  and  we  use 
the  revenues  to  increase  the  disposable 
income  of  consumers  reducing  the  im- 
pact of  inevitably  higher  energy  prices 
allowing  consumption  to  continue  un- 
abated. I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  "ra- 
tional" energy  policy,  but  a  policy  guar- 
anteed to  bring  us  an  ever  increasing 
shortfall  between  the  demand  for  and 
the  production  of  energy  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  creating  an 
energy  crisis,  for  exacerbating  the  al- 
ready critical  problem.  Discourage  pro- 
duction and  encourage  consumption. 
This  bill  will  lead  America  to  economic 
disaster. 

THE   TAX 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  conference  committee  bill  I 
would  like  to  point  out  three  fundamen- 
tal errors  which  were  committed  by  the 
conference.  First,  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress the  conferees,  in  an  attempt  to 
show  progress  on  the  bill,  agreed  to  tar- 
get a  revenue  figure  of  $227.3  biUion  over 
the  period  through  1990.  TTiat  number 
was  arrived  at  with  no  thought  as  to  its 
impact  on  the  production  of  energy  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  as  the  first  major 
step  in  a  bill  designed  as  the  cornerstone 
of  our  national  energy  policy,  energy 
production  was  disregarded  entirely;  the 
production  of  revenue  became  the  goal 
of  this  bill.  Throughout  the  conference 
this  target  revenue  figure  was  used  as  a 
justification  for  decision  after  decision, 
impairing  the  ability  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry  to  raise  capital  for  the  expan- 
sion of  oil  production  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  grievous  error  for  the 
conferees  to  begin  with  a  revenue  target 
rather  than  a  target  for  the  production 
of  oil. 

Second,  throughout  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  in  the  conference  committee,  great 
weight  was  given  to  the  providing  of  in- 
centives for  the  production  of  new  and 
high  cost  oil.  These  categories  were  given 
special  lower  tax  rates  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  their  development.  But  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  question  of  how 
this  new  exploration  and  development 
was  to  be  financed.  In  the  oU  industry 
exploration  and  development  is  financed 
out  of  existing  production.  To  the  extent 
that  you  reduce  revenues  from  existing 
production,  you  reduce  the  ability  of  pro- 
ducers to  explore  and  develop  new  fields. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  70 -percent  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  existing  production 
will  do.  All  the  incentives  in  the  world 
will  not  encourage  investment  in  new 
production  if  the  capital  for  that  invest- 
ment is  unavailable.  Several  years  from 
now  we  will  wonder  why  our  incentives 
have  failed  to  produce  major  new  re- 
serves. The  reason  will  be  the  fiawed 
assumption  in  this  bill  that  incentives 
alone  are  sufficient  to  bring  on  new  pro- 
duction in  the  face  of  heavy  taxation  of 
the  capital  sources  for  exploration  and 
development. 


Finally,  the  conferees  appear  to  have 
been  laboring  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that,  regardless  of  price,  adequate 
supplies  of  domestic  oil  are  not  avail- 
able. Some  believe  that  geology  has 
limited  our  resources  in  such  a  way  that 
we  cannot  produce  enough  oil  for  our 
own  needs.  Testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee  suggests  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Conventional  and  unconventional 
sources  of  oil  in  the  United  States  are 
sufficient  for  many  years  to  come,  but 
these  sources  cannot  be  developed  eco- 
nomically at  the  controlled  prices  which 
have  prevailed  and  wiU  continue  to  pre- 
vail under  this  legislation.  If  we  must 
have  a  tax  on  oil  it  should  not  be  an 
excise  tax  on  the  oU  directly,  but  an 
income  tax  on  the  profits  from  that 
production.  Then,  at  least,  we  would 
assure  ourselves  that  production  of  the 
oil  itself  would  not  be  made  unprofitable 
by  imposition  of  the  tax.  The  conference, 
however,  rejected  the  notion  that  domes- 
tic production  should  be  strongly  encour- 
aged through  price  deregulation  with- 
out an  excise  tax. 

DEREGITLATION    AND   THE   TAX 

I  applaud  the  decision  of  President 
Carter  to  deregulate  the  price  of  domes- 
tically produced  oil.  The  only  way  to 
effectively  encourage  production  of  a  re- 
source in  a  market  economy  is  to  allow 
that  resource  a  market  price.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  price  for  oil  is  not  a 
market  price,  but  one  set  by  a  producer 
cartel,  does  not  wash;  for  it  seems  clear 
that  long-term  projected  demand  for  oU 
outstrips  supply  and,  in  such  a  case, 
price  can  be  expected  to  rise  rapidly.  In 
fact,  some  OPEC  nations  have  shown 
considerable  restraint  in  pricing,  to  their 
own  detriment. 

While  I  support  deregulation  of  oil 
and  the  termination  of  price  controls  on 
other  forms  of  domestically  produced 
energy,  I  cannot  support  this  tax  which 
the  President  has  made  part  of  his  energy 
package.  The  windfall  profit  tax  is  simply 
the  continuation  of  price  controls  on 
domestic  oil  in  another  form.  The  effect 
of  the  tax  will  be  to  prevent  the  pro- 
ducer of  domestic  oil  from  receiving  the 
full  fair  market  value  for  his  product. 
At  the  same  time,  redistribution  of  the 
revenues  from  the  tax  to  consumers  will 
increase  disposable  income,  some  of 
which  can  and  will  be  used  for  energy 
consumption.  The  net  result  will  be  that 
through  this  very  complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation oil  producers  and  consumers  in 
America  will  not  be  much  better  off  than 
before  the  decontrol  of  oil. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  in  order  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  oil,  we  exempt  pro- 
ducers from  all  tax.  Producers  should  pay 
tax  on  their  income  just  like  everyone 
else.  What  I  do  object  to  is  the  levying  of 
an  excise  tax,  imrelated  to  income,  on  a 
domestic  resource,  the  production  of 
which  we  ought  to  be  encouraging.  Such 
an  excise  tax  reduces  the  incentives  for 
production  and  the  access  to  capital  for 
further  exploration  and  development  ex- 
acerbating the  shortage  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  scarcity  wliich  engendered  the 
high  prices.  The  tax  also  increases 
dramatically  administrative  costs  and 
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overhead  associated  with  oU  production 
forcing  manipulation  of  production  and 
subjecting  the  industry  to  charges  of  dis- 
honesty when  it  fails  to  comply  with 
Government  requirements  which  even 
those  charged  with  enforcement  cannot 
understand  nor  explain.  If  the  income  of 
domestic  oil  producers  is  "too  high"  then 
let  us  tax  that  income,  but  we  should  not 
tax  the  resources  themselves  for  we  risk 
making  their  production  uneconomic. 

Because  of  its  broad  coverage  and  im- 
portant consequences  this  tax  warrants 
careful  scrutiny.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
upon  some  of  its  provisions. 

COMBINED   TIERS 

Under  price  controls,  old  oil  (tier  1) 
had  a  controUed  price  of  about  $6  per 
barrel,  while  new  oil  (tier  2)  was  con- 
trolled at  about  $13  per  barrel.  The  wind- 
fall profit  tax  would  tax  away  70  percent 
of  the  amoimt  received  for  a  barrel  of 
oil  in  excess  of  the  old  controlled  price, 
adjusted  for  inflation  and  allowing  for 
an  annual  growth  in  the  real  price  of  2 
percent.  In  the  interests  of  simpUfication 
the  conferees  agreed  to  combine  tier  1 
and  tier  2  oil  and  use  a  base  price  of  ap- 
proximately $13  for  this  new  combined 
tier.  This  means  that  the  owners  of  old 
oil  receive  approximately  $7  in  price  in- 
creases from  deregulation  which  will  be 
free  from  the  tax  on  windfall  profit.  It 
is  very  interesting  that  the  largest  sin- 
gle tax-free  boost  in  price  imder  this  bill 
goes  to  the  category  of  oil  which  needs 
it  the  least.  I  support  this  move  because 
I  oppose  the  tax,  but  I  find  the  anomaly 
most  interesting. 


STEEPPER   on. 

Stripper  oil,  oil  from  wells  producing 
10  barrels  a  day  or  less,  was  exempt 
from  price  controls.  But,  stripper  is  not 
exempt  from  the  windfall  profit  tax,  even 
though  this  Lax  has  been  rationalized  as 
a  means  of  recovering  some  of  the  prof- 
its accruing  to  producers  as  a  result  of 
price  decontrol.  Under  the  conference 
committee  bill  the  revenues  earned  by 
producers  of  stripper  oil  will  be  taxed; 
60  percent  of  everything  a  stripper  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  oil  in  excess  of 
$15.30  per  barrel  will  be  paid  to  the  Fted- 
eral  Government.  This  amounts  to  a 
price  rollback  for  the  producers  of  strip- 
per oil.  For  the  first  time  we  have  effec- 
tively levied  price  controls  on  stripper 
oil. 

This  tax  cannot  help  but  reduce  the 
amount  of  stripper  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Stripper  oil  is  not  specula- 
tive, it  is  not  oil  which  must  be  found, 
it  is  not  oil  for  which  large  exploration 
costs  must  be  incurred.  Stripper  oil  is  in 
the  ground  and  identified,  the  facilities 
are  in  place  to  pump  it,  but  the  returns 
from  such  production  are  not  great  and 
the  costs  can  be  high.  What  we  do 
through  this  bill  is  to  take  a  stripper 
well  which,  under  price  controls  is  pro- 
ducing oil  at  $30  per  barrel  (because 
stripper  prices  are  not  subject  to  regula- 
tion) and,  through  the  windfall  profit 
tax  reduce  the  revenue  per  barrel  from 
that  weU  to  $21.18  per  barrel,  nearly  a 
30-percent  reduction  in  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Common  sense  tells  us  that  this 
cannot  help  but  reduce  the  amount  of 


stripper  oil  produced  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  what  we  are  doing  to  re- 
duce our  reUance  on  OPEC. 

NEWI.T   DISCOVXRED   OIL 

As  if  the  decision  to  tax  stripper  oil 
and  thereby  impose  price  contr(rts  on 
that  resource  for  the  first  time  were  not 
absurd  enough  in  these  times  of  short 
supply,  the  conference  committee  bill 
taxes  new  oil.  Again  one  has  to  ask  how 
a  windfall  profit  can  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  price  deregulation  of  a  resource  the 
price  of  which  was  never  controlled?  And 
what  of  energy  production?  Newly  dis- 
covered oil  holds  out  our  only  short  term 
solution  to  the  problem  of  shortages  and 
rising  energy  prices.  Yet,  we  chcwse  to 
tax  this  resource,  assuring  a  tax  wedge 
between  what  consumers  pay  for  newly 
discovered  oil  and  what  producers  re- 
ceive. Both  producers  and  consumers  are 
cheated  in  the  process. 

Producers  get  less  than  they  are  en- 
titled to  for  their  product  and  consumers, 
in  spite  of  high  prices,  will  be  faced  with 
shortages  because  the  productic«i  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  high  consumer 
prices  will  not  reflect  those  prices,  but 
will  reflect  the  lower  price  caused  by  the 
payment  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  all  ttie  unrea- 
sonable provisions  of  this  bill,  the  deci- 
sion to  tax  new  oil,  oil  which  is  yet  to  be 
discovered,  is  probably  the  worst.  In  the 
name  of  additional  Government  reve- 
nues we  are  destroying  our  domestic 
sources  of  oil,  discouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  existing  oil  and  the  discovery  of 
new  oil.  The  energy  crisis  has  become 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  as  a  result  of 
misguided  Federal  energy  programs  such 
as  this  windfall  profit  tax. 


SEVERANCE  TAXES 

The  conference  committee  bill  allows 
as  a  deduction  against  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  amounts  paid  as  State  severance 
taxes  up  to  15  percent,  to  the  extent  that 
the  tax  is  levied  uniformly  across  the  en- 
tire barrel  of  oil.  It  denies  any  deduction 
at  all  for  local  or  tribal  severance  taxes. 
There  are  two  aspects  of  this  provision 
which  I  believe  establish  unfortunate 
precedents.  The  committee  agreed  to  dis- 
allow any  deduction  against  the  windfall 
profit  tax  for  severance  taxes  in  excess  of 
15  percent.  Th  s  flies  in  the  face  of  long- 
standing Federal  policies  allowing  deduc- 
tions for  State  income  and  severance 
taxes  thereby  preventing  double  taxation 
of  income,  recognizing  the  State's  first 
right  to  tax  the  revenues  produced 
within  a  State.  In  effect,  by  this  limita- 
tion on  severance  tax  deductibility,  the 
committee  is  saying  to  the  States  that, 
even  if  you  levy  a  severance  tax  in  excess 
of  15  percent  on  this  particular  type  of 
resource  withm  your  State,  the  Federal 
Government  will  disregard  its  traditional 
position  and  refuse  to  allow  a  deducticMi 
for  that  amoimt. 

This  is  an  unnecesssur  and  unwelcome 
invasion  of  the  right  of  States  to  tax 
their  own  resources.  It  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
dictate  State  tax  poUcy  through  Federal 
penalties  on  State  citizens  and  pro- 
ducers. It  will  bear  fruit  in  further  at- 
tempts by  the  Federal  Government  to 
limit  the  abUity  of  States  to  levy  sever- 
ance taxes  on  their  natural  resources.  If 


limitations  on  the  deductfbility  of  sever- 
ance taxes  on  oil  are  appropriate,  why 
not  similar  limits  on  the  deductibility  of 
severance  taxes  on  coal,  copper,  iron  ore, 
and  even  personal  income  taxes? 

The  attempts  to  limit  State  severance 
taxes  on  natural  resources  is  an  aspect 
of  the  most  acrimoniously  debated  and 
most  divisive  issue  in  this  entire  bill:  The 
question  of  a  State's  right  to  control  and 
benefit  from  its  own  resources.  This  is- 
sue was  hotly  debated  in  both  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
fioor  during  consideration  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  for  State  royalty  oil. 
The  question  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  I  seek  to  add  nothing  here 
other  than  the  observation  that  the  re- 
gionalism and  acrimony  which  surfaced 
during  (consideration  of  this  issue  holds 
out  the  promise  of  great  econranic  dis- 
ruption if  we  fail  to  recognize  that  each 
State  has  special  benefits  and  resources 
which  could  be  taxed  by  the  Federal  (jOv- 
ernment  if  we  seek  to  create  economic 
uniformity    amwig  the  several   States. 
But  any  such  attempt  can  only  be  divisive 
and  result,  in  the  end,  in  all  of  us  being 
pcrarer  than  before. 

INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 

Nonintegrated  oil  producers  have  pro- 
vided this  coimtry  with  the  vast  major- 
ity of  its  new  oil  exploration  efforts  in 
the  search  for  domestic  reserves.  Between 
1969  and  1973.  independents  drilled 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  wildcat  wells, 
foimd  75  percent  of  the  new  fields,  and 
discovered  54  percent  of  the  reserves 
added  during  that  period.  These  figures 
have  held  relatively  constant  over  time, 
suggesting  that  independent  producers 
contribute  significantly  to  the  discovery 
and  production  of  new  domestic  <dl  re- 
serves. 

Independent  producers  as  a  group  are 
generally  much  smaUer  than  integrated 
oil  companies  and,  as  such,  have  fewer 
resources  upon  which  to  draw  in  their 
search  for  new  oil  reserves.  Since  the  ex^ 
ploration  for  oil  is  a  high-risk  venture, 
financial  institutions  are  unwilling  to 
finance  new  exploration  without  secur- 
ity in  addition  to  any  potential  finds  un- 
covered by  the  exploratory  drilling. 

As  a  result  independents  must  finance 
oil  exploration  out  erf  cash  flow  or 
through  the  pledge  of  their  existing  pro- 
duction. To  the  extent  that  the  cash  flow 
from  or  the  value  of  their  existing  pro- 
duction is  impaired,  the  ability  of  inde- 
pendents to  explore  for  new  reserves  is 
reduced.  The  windfall  profit  tax  does 
just  that. 

Independent  producers  have  been  en- 
thusiastic in  their  search  for  new  oil  in 
the  United  States.  Traditionally  they 
have  invested  in  exploration  and  devel- 
opment amounts  in  excess  of  their  net 
income  from  production.  Unlike  major 
integrated  oil  companies,  virtually  all  of 
the  exploration  and  development  under- 
taken by  independents  is  within  the 
United  States,  developing  domestic 
rather  than  foreign  reserves.  Independ- 
ent producers  are  a  special  group,  doing 
exactly  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
to  resolve  or  ameliorate  the  energy  sup- 
ply problems  we  axe  experiencing.  The 
response  of  the  conference  committee  to 
this  group  was  to  levy  a  stiff  excise  tax 
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The  adminij  tration,  in  its  original  pro- 
posals regardl  ig  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
exempted^  froi  Q  the  tax  production  in 
"  vas  a  wise  decision  upon 
which  Treasury  later  reversed  itself. 
Once  it  becam ;  clear  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  willing  to  tax  pro- 
duction from  [Alaska,  the  administra- 
tion reversed  i^  position  and  began  sup- 
porting the  ta)(ation  of  current  and  fu- 
ture Alaska  production.  In  spite  of  this 
change  by  the  administration,  the  justi- 
fication for  exempting  all  Alaska  oil 
from  the  wind  'all  profit  tax  remains. 

Under  the  conference  bill,  production 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  is  subject  to  tax  at  a 
rate  of  70  peicent.  This  is  the  highest 
C08t-of-produc  tion  oil  in  America.  It  is 
also  the  larges  single  addition  to  our  re- 
serves in  the  )ast  decade.  The  costs  of 
exploration,  de  velopment,  and  transpor- 
tation in  Alasl  :a  are  all  extremely  high, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  further  ex- 
ploration and  levelopment  in  Alaska  we 
must  leave  tl^e  revenues  from  Alaska 
production  wijh  those  in  the  industry 
"  "^  '      us  new  discoveries  from 
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The  cost  per  hour  of  a  production 
worker  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  is 
more  than  four  times  that  of  a  com- 
parable worker  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  lower  48  worker  costs  ap- 
proximately $9  per  hour  while  the  same 
worker  on  the  North  Slope  costs  ap- 
proximately $41  per  hour.  These  addi- 
tional costs  in  Alaska  ccme  from  several 
factors.  Salaries  on  the  North  Slope  must 
be  much  higher  because  of  its  remote- 
ness, hard  weather,  and  isolation.  Em- 
ployees have  a  built-in  overtime  com- 
ponent because  of  the  hours  worked  while 
on  the  Slope.  In  additicm,  employees  must 
be  specially  housed  and  fed  and  provided 
special  clothing.  Costs  for  these  items 
exceed  $150  per  employee  per  day.  Fi- 
nally, an  employee  must  be  transported 
from  Anchorage  800  miles  to  the  work 
site  and  back  23  times  per  year  at  em- 
ployer expense. 

Transportation  costs  for  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oil  are  another  high  cost 
element  running  as  much  as  20  times  the 
cost  of  getting  a  barrel  of  oil  to  market 
in  the  continental  United  States.  Trans- 
portation for  North  Slope  crude  has  two 
components,  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
tariff,  which  is  about  $6.25  per  barrel; 
and  a  marine  component  varying  from 
$1  per  barrel  for  west  coast  delivery 
to  as  much  as  $4  per  barrel  for  east  coast 
delivery. 

Presently  about  900.000  barrels  per  day 
of  Alaska  North  Slope  crude  oil  are  be- 
ing shipped  to  the  west  coast,  250,000 
barrels  per  day  are  being  shipped  to  the 
Gulf  Coast,  and  about  100,000  to  175,000 
barrels  per  day  are  being  shipped  to  re- 
fineries in  the  Carribean  and  the  east 
coast.  Thus,  Alaskan  crude  oil  benefits 
all  consumers  throughout  the  United 
States  by  providing  domestic  oil  to  do- 
mestic refineries  and  supplanting  foreign 
oil  and  foreign  product.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  major  contributions  made  by 
Alaska  North  Slope  crude  oil,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  tax  this  very  high-cost 
source  of  domestic  production  at  the 
highest  rate  imder  the  windfall  profit 
tax. 

The  companies  which  developed  Prud- 
hoe Bay  have  contributed  an  additional 
1.5  million  barrels  per  day  to  domestic 
production.  This  major  addition  to  U.S. 
reserves  was  made  only  at  great  expense. 
So  great  was  the  cost  for  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants that  control  of  the  company 
was  sold  in  exchange  for  financial  assist- 
ance in  completing  its  share  of  the  de- 
velopment. But  much  work  is  yet  to  be 
done  in  order  to  fulfill  the  full  potential 
of  Prudhoe  Bay.  Extensive  capital  in- 
vestment will  be  required  to  maintain 
Prudhoe  Bay  production  at  high  levels. 
Estimates  of  the  future  capital  require- 
ments range  from  $15  to  $19  billion. 
These  capital  expenditures  will  be  made 
for  such  items  as  continued  develop- 
mental drilling  and  secondary  recovery 
through  water  fiood.  But,  much  of  the 
capital  necessary  for  this  further  de- 
velopmental work  on  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  will  be  taxed  away  from  the  petro- 
leum producers  by  the  windfaU  profit 
tax. 

The  conferees  continually  looked  to 
the  question  of  "incentive"  for  greater 
production,  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  price  for  oil  net  of  the  windfall 


profit  tax  provided  sufficient  incentive 
to  encourage  new  production  and  sustain 
existing  production.  This  conclusion  Is 
erroneous  generally  and  especially  so  for 
Alaska  where  costs  are  many  multiples 
of  those  experienced  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States.  In  Alaska,  and  Alaska  Is 
not  unique  in  this,  producers  will  re- 
ceive less  than  10  cents  from  a  dollar 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil  due  to  de- 
regulation instead  of  the  40  cents  which 
they  would  have  received  without  this 
new  tax.  As  a  result  of  this  tax,  pro- 
ducers in  Alaska  will  have  75  percent 
less  to  invest  in  new  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  this  extremely  high-cost, 
high-potential  area. 

In  an  effort  to  recognize  the  high  costs 
in  Alaska  and  to  encourage  exploration 
and  development  there,  the  conference 
agreed  to  exempt  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  new  production  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  new  discoveries  more 
than  75  miles  from  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
north  of  the  Alaska  range  and  Aleutian 
mountains  chain.  While  I  applaud  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  to 
provide  "incentives"  for  exploration  and 
develojMnent  in  these  remote  and  diffi- 
cult regions,  I  cannot  help  but  look  to  the 
heavy  tax  on  existing  production  in 
Alaska  and  wonder  where  the  capital  will 
come  from  to  finance  such  high  cost 
exploration. 

NATIVE   on.   EXEMPTION 

The  Senate  voted  to  exempt  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  Native  owned  oil  and, 
after  reconsideration  by  the  House  con- 
ferees, the  conference  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  Failure  to  include  this  ex- 
emption in  the  bill  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  the  traditional  relationship  be- 
tween American  Natives  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  trust  relationship  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  long  history  with  consist- 
ent congressional  reaffirmation. 

Federal  courts  have  often  held  that 
Native  trust  resources  are  exempt  from 
tax  and  the  IRS  has  ruled  that  the  tribe 
is  not  a  taxable  entity.  Under  treaty  and 
statute  the  Federal  tax  immunity  of  Na- 
tive trust  assets  is  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
Congress  has  never  imposed  Federal  tax 
on  Native  assets.  The  exemption  in  the 
windfall  profit  bill  has  a  negligible  rev- 
enue impact  in  terms  of  total  revenues 
and  is  a  strong  reaffirmation  that  vested 
treaty  and  statutory  rights  will  be  re- 
spected by  Congress. 

Especially  encouraging  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  unique  status  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (ANCSA) 
corporations  and  the  continuing  Federal 
responsibility  toward  the  shareholders 
of  those  corporations.  Considerable  dis- 
cussion occurred  during  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  regarding  the  question 
of  whether  these  corporations  and  their 
shareholders  should  be  included  within 
the  exemption  for  American  Native  oU 
lands.  The  conferees  recognized  that  the 
creation  of  the  ANCSA  corporations  did 
not  sever  the  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Alaska  Native 
people.  Indeed,  this  special  relationship 
has  been  recognized  again  and  again  in 
Federal  legislation  and  court  cases.  In 
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recognition  of  the  corporations'  role 
ANCSA  and  subsequent  Federal  legisla- 
tion included  ANCSA  corporations  with- 
in the  definition  of  Indian  tribe.  As  an 
example,  the  Indian  Self  Determination 
and  Educational  Assistance  Act  encom- 
passes Alaska  Natives  and  their  corpora- 
tions within  the  goals  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  self-determination  for  Na- 
tive Americans.  The  Federal  Government 
■provides  health  care,  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  other  services  to  Alaska's 
Natives  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  the 
Native  corporations. 

The  ANCSA  corporations  were  simply 
a  vehicle  through  which  the  United 
States  paid  a  settlement  to  the  natives 
in  exchange  for  the  release  of  their  ab- 
original claims  to  all  Alaska.  Thus. 
ANCSA  is  a  modem  version  of  the  earlier 
treaty  agreements  by  which  native 
groups  relinquished  claims  to  American 
lands  in  exchange  for  compensation  and 
clear  title  to  certain  lands. 

ANCSA  does  not  create  a  reservation 
system  with  a  long  term  trust.  However, 
a  20-year  transition  period  was  included 
in  ANCSA  during  which  Alaska  Natives, 
and  their  corporations,  are  to  enjoy  the 
protections  of  a  Federal  trust  relation- 
ship so  that  they  may  organize  the  cor- 
porations and  begin  the  management  of 
their  assets.  For  example,  ANCSA  cor- 
poration shares  are  inalienable  for  20 
years  and  the  shares  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  estate  tax.  The  windfall  profit 
tax  will  not  apply  to  these  corporations 
during  this  transitional  period  scheduled 
to  terminate  in  1990.  If  the  tax  should 
not  be  phased  out  by  1990  and  the  period 
of  stock  inalienability  is  extended  it 
would  be  appropriate  and  within  the  in- 
tent of  the  native  exemption  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  to  extend  the  ex- 
emption from  windfall  profit  tax  for 
ANCSA  corporations  until  the  shares  ac- 
tually become  transferrable. 

NET  INCOME  LIMITATION 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  an  excise 
tax.  a  flat  tax  per  barrel  of  oil  produced. 
The  tax  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  producing  the  barrel  of  oil, 
and  because  of  this  the  tax  may  reduce 
the  return  to  a  producer  nearly  to  zero. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  net  income  limita- 
tion provision  in  this  bill,  the  windfall 
profit  tax  could  cause  oil  producers  to 
resJize  actual  losses  on  the  production  of 
oil  solely  as  a  result  of  the  tax.  To  assure 
that  this  does  not  happen  the  bill  pre- 
vents the  windfall  profit  tax  from  taxing 
away  more  than  90  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  a  property. 

An  example  might  help  to  illustrate 
how  the  net  income  limitation  works. 
Assume  a  producer  has  20  stripper  wells 
on  a  property  each  of  which  is  producing 
5  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  He  has  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  working 
over  these  wells  to  maintain  his  produc- 
tion and  he  finds  that  it  costs  him  $25 
per  barrel  to  produce  oil  from  these  wells. 
He  sells  the  oil  at  the  world  price  of  $30 
per  barrel  making  a  $5  profit  or  a  return 
of  20  percent  on  his  costs. 

However,  once  the  windfall  profit  tax  is 
figured  in  the  numbers  change  drasti- 
cally. Our  producer  will  receive  a  $15.30 
base  price  on  his  stripper  oil  for  pur- 


poses of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Every- 
thing he  receives  in  excess  of  $15.30  per 
barrel  will  be  subject  to  tax  at  a  rate  of 
60  percent.  Since  our  producer  receives 
$30  per  barrel  for  his  oil  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  60  percent  on  $14.70  or 
$8.82  per  barrel.  Subtracting  that  tax 
from  his  selling  price  of  $30  per  barrel  we 
find  that  our  producer  gets  to  keep  $21.18 
per  barrel  after  tax,  an  amount  that  does 
not  even  cover  his  production  costs.  The 
windfall  profit  tax  takes  him  from  a 
modest  profit  on  his  100  barrels  a  day  to 
a  loss.  Unless  some  adjustment  is  made 
he  will  be  forced  to  close  down  his  wells 
or  operate  at  a  loss. 

The  net  income  limitation  steps  in  at 
this  point  to  rescue  our  producer,  sort  of. 
The  net  income  limitation  limits  the 
windfaU  profit  tax  to  no  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  net  income  from  the  prop- 
erty. In  our  example  this  means  that  the 
per  barrel  windfall  profit  tax  on  our  pro- 
ducer could  not  exceed  90  percent  of  his 
$5  per  barrel  net  income.  Thus,  instead 
of  a  windfall  profit  tax  of  $8.82  per  barrel 
our  producer  would  pay  only  90  percent 
of  $5  or  $4.50  per  barrel  windfall  profits 
tax.  However,  this  is  cold  comfort  to  our 
producer  who  now  has  a' profit  on  each 
$30  barrel  of  oil  of  50  cents.  "ITie  wind- 
faill  profit  tax  has  reduced  his  reasonable 
20  percent  return  on  costs  to  2  percent, 
a  90-percent  reduction  in  his  return. 

This  producer  will  certainly  not  be 
eager  to  involve  himself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  stripper  wells  and  will  prob- 
ably be  unwilling  to  work  over  his  exist- 
ing wells  when  their  production  begins 
to  fall  off.  He  can  get  a  better  return  on 
his  money  by  simirily  depositing  it  in  a 
savings  account. 

The  net  income  limitation  is  touted  by 
the  proponents  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
as  the  means  by  which  we  insure  no  oil 
becomes  uneconomic  as  a  result  of  the 
tax.  "Producers,"  they  say,  "are  always 
entitled  to  10  percent  of  the  net  income 
from  all  their  properties."  I  submit  that 
we  are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  believe 
that  a  tax  rate  of  90  percent,  which  is  in 
effect  the  rate  imposed  on  high  cost  oil 
imder  this  bill  through  the  net  income 
limitation,  leaves  producers  with  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  do  further  oil  develop- 
ment. We  refuse  to  levy  personal  income 
taxes  above  70  percent  for  fear  of  reduc- 
ing incentives,  but  in  this  bill  we  are 
willing  to  tax  the  income  from  marginal 
oil  production  at  90  percent.  Such  a  rate 
of  tax  cannot  help  but  reduce  the  amount 
of  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
the  future. 

PRODTTCnON      AND      CONSEBVATION      IlfCENTIVES 

The  incentives  for  production  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  and  the  con- 
servation of  existing  supplies  in  this  bill 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word:  In- 
sufficient. The  biU  pulls  about  $227.3  bil- 
lion out  of  the  domestic  energy  industry 
over  the  next  10  years,  but  allocates  less 
than  10  percent  of  that  amoimt,  a  mere 
$14  billion,  to  conservation  and  produc- 
tion of  new  energy  sources.  This  is  a  dis- 
grace. Not  only  will  this  bill  discourage 
the  production  of  oil,  the  energy  resource 
on  which  we  rely  most  heavly,  but  it  fails 
to  sufficiently  encourage  either  conserva- 
tion of  existing  supplies  or  the  develop- 


ment of  new  sources  of  energy  such  as 
geothermal,  shale  oil,  and  hydroelectric. 
The  Senate  bill  was  clearly  iveferable 
to  the  conferoice  committee  bill  in 
nearly  every  aspect  of  conservation  and 
production. 

EEUDKJITIAI*   nf^KGT    CSKDITB 

The  Senate  adopted  an  increase  in  the 
residential  solar  energy  credit  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  first  $10,000  of  expenditures 
for  residential  solar  installations.  The 
conferees  reduced  this  amount  to  40  per- 
cent and  failed  to  increase  the  home  In- 
sulation credit. 

"nie  expansi(»i  of  the  residential  solar 
energy  credits  reflect  an  anomaly  ap- 
parent not  only  in  this  bill,  but  in  ear- 
lier energy  legislation  as  well.  We  hope 
to  encourage  oiergy  conservation  ex- 
penditures through  these  credits,  an  ad- 
mirable goal.  But,  by  adding  the  credits 
gradually  and  refusing  to  make  them 
retroactive  we  have  rewarded  those  tax- 
payers who  have  chosen  not  to  make  con- 
servaticHi  expenditures  until  now. 

Thus,  a  taxpayer  who  purchased  a 
solar  installation  in  Msurh  of  1977  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000  received  no  tax  credit  at 
aU.  If  he  waited  untU  March  of  1978  to 
purchase  his  solar  installation  he  re- 
ceived a  credit  of  $600.  However,  If  he 
waited  imtil  March  of  1980  to  purchase 
the  $2,000  of  solar  equipment  he  receives 
a  tax  credit  of  $800.  We  have  rewarded 
those  who  delayed  and  penalized  those 
who  acted  in  the  manner  we  sought  to 
encourage.  This  problem  plagues  the  en- 
tire energy  incentive  portion  of  this  WIl. 
Eligibility  for  credits  and  incentives  Is 
cut  off  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  those 
individuals  and  corporations  who  were 
leaders  in  the  fleld.  We  have  poialiaed 
those  who  have  done  what  we  wanted 
and  rewarded  those  who  have  waited. 

BUSINESS    TAX    INCXNTIVES 

The  10-percent  business  energy  credits 
for  solar,  wind  and  geothermal  are  ex- 
panded to  15  percent  by  this  bill  and  ex- 
tended through  1985.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate step,  but  a  mere  token  when  com- 
pared to  both  the  needs  and  potential 
of  this  source  for  savings  in  oil  consump- 
tion. In  dealing  with  the  business  energy 
tax  credits  the  bill  fails  to  address  the 
confusion  and  irrationality  regarding 
what  is  and  is  not  eligible  for  the  credit. 
For  example,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
petroleum  coke  and  pitch,  products  of 
petroleum  refining,  are  not  petroleum 
products  for  purposes  of  the  provisiMis 
denying  the  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit  to  boilers  fired  by  oil  products.  It 
also  makes  it  clear  that  the  10-percent 
energy  investment  credit  is  allowed  to 
equipment  producing  solid  fuel  from  bio- 
mass.  Much  confusion  has  been  engen- 
dered by  unnecessarily  strick  interpre- 
tations of  statutes  authorizing  these 
credits  such  that  many  products  and 
projects  which  displace  foreign  oil  are 
not  eUgible  for  the  credits. 

The  credits  have  been  adopted  piece- 
meal with  each  special  source  of  alterna- 
tive energy  clamoring  for  attention  with- 
in the  budget  limitations.  There  was 
clearly  room  within  the  fiscal  constraints 
of  the  windfall  profit  bill  to  rationalize 
the  business  energy  tax  credits  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  new  equlpmeot  which 
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I  lODBI^   DIPPtNG 

The  business  energy  tax  credits  in- 
clude a  provij  Ion  which  prevents  double 
dipping,  that  is  if  one  is  eligible  for 
an  energy  tac  credit  on  a  project  his 
credit  will  be  cut  in  half  if  he  uses  tax 
exempt  Indus'  rial  developmoit  bonds  to 
finance  any  pi  rt  of  the  project.  TTiis  pro- 
vision reflects  the  inroad  of  an  insidious 
has  been  developing  for 
the  administrative  levels 
of  our  govern]  aent.  The  policy  is  an  out- 
growth of  th(!  traditional  antipathy  of 
the  Treasury  ]  )epartment  toward  tax  ex- 
empt State  an^  municipal  bonds.  Failing 
remove  the  historical  tax 
municipal  financing  we 
find  the  Treasiiry  and  other  departments 
within  the  adj  oinistration  attaclung  this 
traditional  co:  igressional  policy  through 
indirect  mean  . 

The  businea  5  energy  investment  cred- 
its are  intend  d  to  stimulate  investment 
energy  sources.  This  goal 
is  unrelated  t  >  the  questi<Hi  of  whether 
or  not  a  particular  iHY>ject  is  financed 
through  the  \  se  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  '  liousands  of  projects  are 
financed  each  year  using  industrial  de- 
vdoiHnent  bonds  as  a  result  of  specific 


provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  placed  tl  lere  by  the  Congress  after 
careful  reviewl  If  these  IDB  provisions 
are  no  longer  appropriate,  or  are  inap- 
propriate for  ihe  developmMit  of  alter- 
native oiergyj  projects,  then  Congress 
should  repeal  or  amend  them  rather 
than  taking  cheap  shots  at  them 
through  the  energy  investment  credits. 

The  provislcn  on  "double  dipping"  is 
premised  on  tl  le  noti<m  that  the  tax  ex- 
empt bond  pr  (Visions  of  the  Code  rep- 
resent a  Federal  subsidy  to  individual 
developers.  H<wever,  the  truth  is  that 
these  provisiais  arose  out  of  constitu- 
tional liniltati}ns  on  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Cover  rmient  to  tax  the  States 
and  simiHy  constitute  a  Federal  recog- 
nition of  the  hght  of  the  States  to  be 
free  tram  Pedi  sral  taxes  on  their  assets. 
This  is  the  sai  \e  principle  recognized  by 
the  conferees  in  their  decision  not  to 
impose  the  windfall  profit  tax  on  oil 
owned  by  State  and  local  governments. 

■NHewed  in  t  lis  context  the  rules  on 
"douUe  dippin  i"  simply  thwart  the  goal 
of  the  busines  energy  tax  credits  in 
those  sltuatloi  is  where  tax  exempt  fi- 
nancing has  b  sen  used  historically.  The 
relative  attrac  ;ivene8s  of  any  given  in- 
vestment Is  ba  «d  on  the  expected  over- 
all rate  of  rett  m,  a  component  of  which 
is  the  cost  0%  financing.  The  "double 
dipping"  rul^  will  simply  lower  the 
overall  rate  ol  return  for  certain  proj- 
ects making  tiose  on  the  margin  un- 
economic, assuring  that  they  will  not 
be  built.  We  fill  all  be  energy  poorer 


as  a  result  of  this  indirect  attack  on     about  70  million  barrels  of  oil  annually  to 
industrial  develoixnent  bonds.  generate  in  thermal  plants. 

"ITie  FPC  report  goes  on  to  point  out 
that,  disregarding  these  projects,  there 
remain  470  projects  over  25  megawatts 
with  capacity  of  36,000  megawatts  which 
have  good  potential  for  development. 
These  projects  could  substitute  for 
nearly  one-half  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

If  hydroelectric  power  is  such  a  good 
source  of  energy  one  might  ask  why  it 
has  not  been  more  fully  developed.  There 
are  three  factors  involved:  Environ- 
mental opposition,  high  initial  cost  and 
governmental  apathy  verging  on  antip- 
athy. 

Environmental  opposition  to  hydro- 
electric development  has  been  strong. 
The  opposition  has  argued  that  major 
hydroelectric  developments  are  unneces- 
sary as  the  alternatives  of  small  hydro, 
solar  and  wind  generation  can  provide 
all  the  energy  we  need  if  effective  con- 
servation programs  are  in  place.  Thus, 
environmental  groups  do  not  oppose  ma- 
jor hydroelectric  development  while  sup- 
porting alternatives  such  as  coal  or  nu- 
clear fired  plants.  The  alternative  fa- 
vored by  these  groups  is  the  consumption 
of  less  energy  obviating  the  need  for  any 
major  new  capacity. 

While  I  appreciate  these  arguments 
and  believe  that  conservation  programs 
are  important  it  appears  that  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  seek  expanded  energy 
supplies  at  lower  cost  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  life  styles.  For  this  reason 
I  believe  that  the  development  of  en- 
vironmentally sound  hydroelectric  power 
is  the  best  of  the  available  alternatives 
for  new  power  sources.  In  addition,  laws 
are  in  place  to  assure  that  any  hydro- 
electric development  which  takes  place 
will  be  consistent  with  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment  and  the  protection 
of  plant  and  animal  wildlife.  As  we  all 
know,  court  and  congressional  battles 
have  been  fought  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment from  destructive  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment and  these  battles  have  been 
won.  Now  v/e  must  move  ahead  with  those 
projects  which  are  acceptable  under  the 
standards  which  have  been  established. 
In  spite  of  its  long  term  low  cost  of 
power,  hydroelectric  development  gen- 
erally has  a  high  initial  or  front  end  cost. 
Hydro  projects  are  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  particular  natural  sites  with 
specific  maximum  generating  potential. 
Because  expansion  of  containment  facili- 
ties is  very  expensive  hydro  projects  tend 
to  be  built  to  capacity  at  the  time  of 
initial  construction.  In  most  cases  this 
means  that  during  the  early  years  a  proj- 
ect will  be  overbuilt.  It  will  be  capable 
of  generating  more  electricity  than  can 
be  sold. 


BTSBOXLECTRIC   POWKS 

Prom  1930  to  1950  hydroelectric  power 
supplied  about  30  percent  of  the  electric 
energy  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Today  hydroelectric  accoimts  for  only 
half  that  percentage  and  only  4  percent 
of  all  energy  consumed  in  our  country. 
This  failure  to  develop  our  hydroelectric 
resources  in  the  face  of  a  natimal  en- 
ergy shortage  is  a  disgrace. 

Hydroelectric  power  is  the  cleanest, 
cheapest  and  most  environmentally 
sound  of  the  available  conventional  al- 
ternatives for  major  new  sources  of  do- 
mestic energy  suppli^.  Hydroelectric 
projects  do  not  consume  fuel,  freeing  con- 
sumers from  reliance  on  oil  and  other 
hydrocarbon  resources.  Compared  to  al- 
ternatives such  as  coal,  oil  and  nuclear 
fired  powerplants  hydroelectric  facilities 
are  nonpoUuting.  Hydroelectric  facilities 
have  long  useful  lives  with  very  low  op- 
erating costs.  Often  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment is  compatible  with  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  for  other  pur- 
poses such  as  recreation,  water  supply 
and  flood  control.  In  spite  of  all  these 
benefits  the  Federal  Government,  in  its 
push  to  solve  the  energy  crises,  continues 
to  disregard  and  even  thwart  the  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  1976  hydroelectric 
projects  in  the  United  States  had  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  57,000  megawatts.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of  250  million  barrels 
of  oil  annually;  40  percent  of  United 
States  developed  capacity  is  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and,  as  a  result  of  this  heavy 
emphasis  on  hydropower,  that  region  has 
the  lowest  electricity  costs  in  the  coun- 
try. In  some  cases  power  costs  in  the 
Northwest  are  only  one-fifth  the  cost  of 
rower  in  major  northeastern  cities. 

The  theoretical  limit  for  U.S.  hydro- 
electric production  under  existing  tech- 
nology is  approximately  390,000  mega- 
watts. Practical  limitations  suggest  that 
the  real  available  capacity  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  170,000  megawatts. 
Thus,  we  have  over  120,000  megawatts  of 
imdeveloped  hydroelectric  capacity  in  the 
United  States.  Pull  development  of  this 
potential  could  reduce  oil  consumption 
in  the  United  States  by  nearly  IV^  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day. 

Environmental  constraints  have  tem- 
porarily prevented  the  development  of 
some  of  this  potential  as  was  pointed  out 
by  the  FPC  staff  in  a  1974  report  titled 
"The  Role  of  Hydroelectric  Develop- 
ments in  the  Nation's  Power  Supply": 

A  number  of  potential  projects,  aggregat- 
ing about  6,500  megawatts  of  capacity  and 
capable  of  producing  some  21  billion  kllo- 
watt-bours  annually,  are  In  river  reaches  be- 
ing studied  as  possible  wild  or  scenic  rivers 
and  their  development  may  be  precluded  by 
legislation.  It  is  recognized  that  some  of 
these  rivers  may  be  found  not  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  system  and  the 
projects  may  ultimately  be  developed.  How- 
ever, similar  legislation  has  already  prohib- 
ited the  development  of  projects  with  a  total 
capacity  of  about  7,200  megawatts  with  a 
potential  annual  generation  of  23  billion 
kilowatt-hours,  and  these  projects  have  been 
removed  from  the  Inventory.  'Incidentally, 
the  44  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  annual  gen- 
eration that  could  be  produced  by  the  above 
two   categories  of  projecta    would   require 
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While  this  represents  good  planning 
for  the  future  and  effective  use  of  the 
site  resources  it  also  means  that  the 
project  is  difQcult  to  finance.  The  market 
for  power  in  the  area  of  the  project  at 
the  time  of  construction  cannot  support 
the  excess  capacity  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  future,  but  which  must  be 
financed  during  construction  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  project. 

An  illustration  might  be  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  difficult  to  finance 


hydroelectric  projects  compared  to  con- 
ventional oil-fired  generating  capacity. 
Assume  that  a  local  government  esti- 
mates power  requirements  in  the  year 
2000  to  be  100  megawatts  more  than 
existing  demand.  The  city  is  at  the  limit 
of  its  generating  capacity  and  must  add 
additional  capacity  to  service  its  current 
needs.  The  city  has  a  hydro  site  a  few 
mUes  from  town  which  could  be  used  for 
a  hydroelectric  facility  generating  100 
megawatts. 

But  the  city  would  not  need  that  much 
additional  capacity  untU  2000.  Right  now 
it  only  needs  an  additional  25  megawatts 
of  capacity  which  can  be  supplied  by  an 
oU  fired  facility  with  a  much  lower  cost 
of  construction.  The  city  can  add  an  ad- 
ditional oil  facility  every  5  years  and  have 
its  additional  100  megawatts  by  2000.  In 
spite  of  the  high  fuel  costs  for  these  oU 
fired  facilities  their  lower  initial  capital 
cost  and  the  ability  to  phase  in  capacity 
mitigates  against  the  hydro  facUity  ex- 
cept in  the  most  farsighted  and  finan- 
cially secure  communities. 

Until  1969  State  and  local  governments 
could  use  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds  to 
finance  hydroelectric  development.  The 
use  of  tax  exempt  financing  allowed  com- 
munities to  lower  the  overall  cost  of  fi- 
nancing hydroelectric  facilities  and  made 
many  projects  possible  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  beyond  the  financial 
reach  of  the  communities  involved.  Since 
then  a  set  of  rules  has  developed  govern- 
ing the  issue  of  tax  exempt  bonds  seri- 
ously thwarting  efforts  to  develop  hydro- 
electric power.  These  rules  may  be  found 
in  the  industrial  development  bond  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  provisions  are  among  the  more  com- 
plex of  tax  rules  and  I  should  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  describe  them. 

Generally,  the  interest  on  a  bond  issued 
by  a  State  or  local  Kovemment  is  ex- 
empt from  Federal  income  tax.  How- 
ever, if  such  a  bond  is  an  industrial 
development  bond  the  interest  will  be 
taxable,  requiring  a  higher  interest  rate 
which  results  in  higher  financing  costs. 
An  Industrial  development  bond  is  one 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  a 
trade  or  business  not  carried  on  by  the 
Government  and  payment  of  which  is 
secured  by  property  used  in  a  trade  or 
business.  On  its  face  this  definition  seems 
acceptable,  but  interpretations  of  the 
statute  hold  that  proceeds  are  used  in  a 
business  not  conducted  by  the  govern- 
mental unit  if  25  percent  of  the  benefits 
(power  output)  are  used  by  a  nongovern- 
mental buyer. 

Thus,  if  a  city  buUds  a  hydroelectric 
project  and  sells  the  power  to  a  privately 
owned  distribution  system  for  resale  to 
residents  the  city  may  not  use  tax  ex- 
empt bonds  to  finance  the  project  because 
it  sells  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
power  to  a  nongovernmental  user  for  use 
in  a  business.  However,  if  the  distribution 
system  were  owned  by  the  city  and  com- 
mercial users  made  up  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  market,  tax  exempt  financing 
would  be  available 


As  a  result  of  the  business  use  limi- 
tation most  State  and  local  government 
bonds  to  finance  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment are  classified  as  industrial  devel- 


opment bonds.  But,  there  is  another  door 
through  which  some  projects  can  squeeze 
into  tax  exempt  financing.  Even  if  bonds 
would  be  industrial  developmoit  bonds 
the  interest  will  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  Federal  tax  if  the  funds  are  used 
for  an  exempt  activity,  one  of  which  is 
the  local  furnishing  of  electric  energy. 
Local  furnishing  means  the  furnishing 
of  power  to  no  more  than  two  contiguous 
coimties  or  one  city  and  one  coimty. 

The  one-city  one-county  rule  was 
added  several  years  ago  to  allow  tax  ex- 
empt financing  for  power  projects  in  New 
York  City.  Thus,  we  find  that  hydro, 
coal,  and  oil  fired  powerplants  for  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas  serving  millions 
of  people  qualify  for  tax  exempt  financ- 
ing while  a  modest  hydroelectric  facility 
serving  three  counties  and  50,000  peo- 
ple in  a  semi-rural  area  will  not. 

A  final  aberration  created  by  the  two 
county  rule  is  that  sale  of  excess  power 
from  a  project  onto  a  grid  for  use  else- 
where will  usually  violate  the  rule  and 
disqualify  the  project. 

Thus,  rather  than  selling  the  surplus 
power  from  a  project  onto  a  grid,  in- 
creasing energy  supplies  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation,  projects  financed  under  the 
exempt  activity  rule  with  tax  exempt 
bonds  must  simply  waste  any  excess 
electricity  which  is  generated  for  fear  of 
violating  the  two  county  rule. 

The  combination  of  the  business  use 
test  and  the  two  county  rule  has  served 
to  eliminate  tax  exempt  financing  for  all 
but  the  very  smallest  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects. These  two  rules  draw  irrational  dis- 
tinctions between  different  projects  and 
minor  variations  in  circumstances  can 
result  in  dramatic  increases  in  the  cost 
of  financing  comparable  projects. 
Thanlts  to  these  provisions  restricting 
the  rights  of  States  to  be  free  from  Fed- 
eral taxes  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  has  been  thwarted. 

The  Senate  recognized  these  problems 
and  acted,  in  the  windfall  profit  bill,  to 
correct  them.  In  an  attempt  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  tax  exempt  financing  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
rationalize  the  treatment  of  industrial 
development  bonds  for  hydroelectric 
projects  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
interest  on  industrial  development  bonds 
used  to  provide  facilities  the  primary 
function  of  which  is  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power  is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxation.  This  provision  ap- 
plied to  rehabilitation  of  existing  sites 
under  25  megawatts  and  all  new  sites.  It 
was  a  great  step  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  America's  undeveloped  hydro- 
electric potential. 

The  provision  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence. In  its  place  the  conferees  adopted 
a  watered  down  version  applying  only  to 
existing  projects  of  less  than  125  mega- 
watts allowing  the  use  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  for  the  first  25  mega- 
watts of  additional  capacity.  The  con- 
ference committee  bill  does  nothing  to 
promote  the  construction  of  new  hydro- 
electric faciUties  nor  to  assist  in  their 
financing.  The  deletion  of  the  Senate 
provision  was  a  serious  mistake  by  the 
conference,  one  which  should  be  cor- 
rected at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity In  order  to  expedite  the  construc- 


tion of  hydroelectric  power  projects  in 
the  United  States. 


coirciiirsioir 
This  has  been  a  rather  loag  discussion 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill,  but  I  do 
not  apologize.  Legislation  at  this  impor- 
tance warrants  careful  consideration 
and  full  discussion.  As  a  member  of  the 
conference  on  this  bill  and  a  strcmg  op- 
ponent of  many  of  its  provisions,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  state  clearly  my 
positions.  I  hope  that  I  have  done  so 
here. 

This  bill  does  just  the  opposite  of  what 
should  l>e  done  in  this  time  of  national 
crises.  It  discourages  energy  producticm 
while  assuring  higher  prices.  It  is  a  fraud 
on  consumers  because  it  assures  that,  in 
spite  of  higher  energy  prices,  through 
lack  of  capital,  production  of  domestic 
oil  smd  gas  will  decline.  As  a  result  we 
will  face  domestic  shortages  resulting  in 
ever  increasing  prices,  rationing  and 
continued  economic  dislocation. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  If  we 
were  to  return  to  the  market  princii^es 
which  made  this  coimtry  great,  the 
higher  prices  paid  by  consumers  would 
encourage  additional  domestic  produc- 
tion, reducing  shortages  and  improving 
supplies.  At  Uie  same  time,  billi<»s  in 
additional  revenues  frwn  the  corporate 
income  tax,  an  issue  entirely  avoided  by 
the  conferees,  could  be  used  to  encourage 
the  production  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy  such  as  shale,  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal  and  hydroelectric. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  bill,  but  I  fear 
it  will  pass  and  in  passing  c<mfirm  pre- 
dictions of  energy  disaster,  insuring  an 
energy  insufficient  future.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  we  are  causing  our  own  energy 
shortages;  we  are  doing  it  to  ourselves. 
I  can  only  quote  the  statement  attilb- 
uted  to  the  cartoon  character  Pogo:  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  Presidait,  unfor- 
tunately this  body  is  still  considering  the 
issue  of  a  windfall  proRt  tax.  I  suspect  it 
will  still  be  considering  it  for  some  days 
now. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  wder 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  io  ordered. 


AVOID  A  CARTER  DEPRESSION 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  C<m- 
gress  will  enact  a  balanced  Federal  budg- 
et which  will  probably  reduce  the  rate  of 
infiation  by  four-tenths  of  1  percent  or 
more.  It  will  be  evidence  of  detennlna- 
tiiHi  by  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  curb 
inflation  but  it  will  not  be  nearly  enough 
to  avoid  a  severe  depression. 

Senators  will,  like  good  troopers,  curb 
our  expectations  in  Federal  programs 
and  troop  to  the  floor  to  vote  to  make  the 
necessary  cuts,  but  if  thsit  is  ail  we  do, 
we  will  be  like  a  Boy  Scout  troop  work- 
ing for  merit  badges.  These  are  tough 
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When  I  tall  to  my  colleagues  who  fa- 
vor the  status  quo  on  trade  and  they 
point  out  that  their  constituents  have  an 
interest  in  for  sign  trade  opportunities,  I 
can  only  wain  them  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  t  a  drift  into  a  great  depres- 
sion where  tht  ir  constituents'  main  con- 
cern will  be  tl  le  lack  of  a  domestic  U.S. 
s«ll  their  products.  When 
si;  ut  down.  U.S.  producers 
have  no  marl  et  for  their  products  for 
lack  of  purclasing  power  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  Tha ;  is  what  happened  in  the 
last  Great  Dei  tresslon  and  that  is  where 
we  are  rapidlj  heading  again. 

There  is  lit!  le  time  left  to  avoid  that 
economic  cata  itrophe.  We  must  be  tough 
enough  on  imi  ort  of  products  and  tough 
enough  on  low  jrlng  interest  rates  to  save 
ourselves,  inc  uding  President  Carter, 
from  the  Carfe  r  depression. 
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ANAToiv  SHCHARAN8KY 


us  all  of  a  most  unfortunate  event  which 
took  place  just  about  exactly  3  years 
ago.  We  cannot  forget  that  it  has  been 
that  long  since  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  a  Soviet  Jew  whose  plight 
made  headlines  throughout  the  free 
world.  This  man  is  a  symbol  of  the  desire 
we  all  have  to  cUng  to  the  basic  freedoms 
to  which  we  all  have  a  right. 

Rather  than  describe  all  the  details  of 
his  personal  nightmare,  let  me  just  say 
that  he  was  a  Jewish  activist  who  tried  to 
insure  emigration  rights  for  his  fellow 
Jews.  His  goal  was  to  promote,  not  alter, 
Soviet  law;  but  his  Soviet  superiors  did 
not  see  the  situation  quite  the  same  way. 
The  secret  police  were  intent  on  destroy- 
ing the  Jewish  emigration  movement, 
and  they  would  not  allow  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  to  stand  in  their  way. 

He  has  since  suffered  greatly  at  a  So- 
viet labor  camp  and  a  prison  for  crim- 
inals. His  health  continues  to  deterio- 
rate; he  has  been  denied  visits  and  letters 
from  his  family;  and  his  bride,  Avital,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  just  1  day, 
awaits  their  reunion  in  Israel. 

As  lawmakers  in  a  nation  which  knows 
well  how  dangerous  oppression  can  be. 
we  cannot  allow  the  world  to  forget  the 
nightmare  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We 
must  commit  ourselves  to  attaining  free- 
dom for  this  man  and  insuring  his  right 
to  rejoin  his  wife  in  Israel. 


Mr.  8TEWAHT. 
like  to  take  a 


.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
moment  today  to  remind 


"HURRY-UP"  HIRINa 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this  very 
moment  Federal  personnel  ofQces  are 
scrambling  to  implement  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's latest  cost-cutting  meas- 
ures— a  freeze  on  hiring  of  new  em- 
ployees. The  freeze  was  announced  only 
last  Friday,  and  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  dust  finally  settles.  But,  when  it 
does,  the  story  that  will  emerge  Is  likely 
to  be  less  than  satisfying. 

Rumors  of  an  Imminent  freeze  had 
been  winding  their  way  through  the  halls 
of  executive  agencies  for  weeks.  One 
might  have  hoped  that,  given  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  freeze,  agencies  would  have 
proceeded  with  caution  in  bringing  on 
new  employees  until  a  final  policy  was 
annoimced. 

Unfortimately,  precisely  the  oppx>site 
seems  to  have  occurred. 

The  OflSce  of  Personnel  Management 
reports  being  inundated  with  requests  to 
accelerate  the  certification  of  applicants 
for  civil  service  positions  in  the  2  weeks 
before  last  Friday's  announcement.  Offi- 
cials there  said  that  requests  for  certi- 
fication during  the  last  pay  period  were 
running  20  percent  above  normal.  On 
top  of  that.  OPM  officials  said  the  num- 
ber of  employment  positions  included  In 
each  request  had  also  increased  signifi- 
cantly. 

OPM's  situation  seems  to  be  only  the 
tip  of  the  "hurry-up"  hiring  iceberg. 
While  the  final  results  would  not  be  In 
for  another  month,  a  survey  by  my  staff 
reveals  that  nearly  every  Federal  agency 
engaged  In  accelerated  hiring  before  the 
announcement  of  the  freeze. 

At  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  number  of  new, 
permanent,  full-time  employees  on  the 
payroll  during  the  last  pay  period  was 


up  by  18  percent  over  that  for  an  average 
2-week  pay  period.  Even  more  stagger- 
ing, the  number  of  commitments  issued 
for  future  hires  during  the  period  sky- 
rocketed by  over  100  percent. 

Officials  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimated  that,  during  the  last  2  Ms 
weeks,  their  agency  brought  on  between 
500  and  900  more  employees  than  is  the 
norm,  a  fwtential  200 -percent  Increase. 

At  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  In  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, hiring  actions  increased  by  100  per- 
cent prior  to  the  freeze. 

At  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
a  personnel  official  said,  "there  definitely 
was  a  boost  to  fill"  positions  still  avail- 
able because  the  agency  was  staffed 
under  its  hiring  ceiling.  Officials  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  sim- 
ilar "Increased  activity." 

And,  at  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
a  personnel  official  had  this  to  offer  crai- 
cerning  the  situation:  "There  was  an  in- 
crease in  activity  as  soon  as  the  rumors 
started.  It's  like  the  cherry  blossoms 
coming  out  when  it  gets  warm  in  the 
spring.  It  always  happens,  and  we  dont 
make  any  attempt  to  track  it  or  tame  it." 
To  the  President's  credit,  the  guide- 
lines governing  new  hires  require  agen- 
cies to  count  employees  hired  since 
February  29  against  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  freeze.  The  obvious  motive  behind 
this  retroactive  provision  in  the  order  is 
to  "punish"  those  agencies  that  partici- 
pated in  the  hiring  binge.  Since  the 
President's  order  requires  agencies  to 
lose  two  employees  through  attrition 
from  their  pre-March  totals  before  they 
can  hire  one  new  employee,  offices  that 
engaged  In  "hurry-up"  hiring  will  be 
waiting  quite  a  while  before  they  can 
begin  hiring  again. 

But  the  real  loser  Is  not  going  to  be 
the  program  manager  who  hired  too 
many,  too  fast,  and  perhaps  too  inef- 
ficiently; the  loser  will  be  the  taxpayer. 
It  will  be  the  taxpayer  who  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  program  delays  caused  by 
inefficient  staffing  during  the  hiring 
binge.  And,  if  OMB  decides  to  grant  ex- 
ceptions to  the  freeze  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite Government  programs,  it  will  be 
the  taxpayer  who  will  foot  the  bill. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  too  late  to  ameliorate 
the  worst  effects  of  the  "hurry-up"  hir- 
ing spree.  HEW  Secretary  Patricia  Rob- 
erts Harris  yesterday  ordered  an  Imme- 
diate moratorium  on  appointments  made 
from  commitments  issued  during  the  2 
weeks  prior  to  the  hiring  freeze.  Only  in 
hardship  cases,  where,  for  example,  an 
individual  had  sold  his  home  or  quit  an 
old  job  In  anticipation  of  Government 
employment,  will  exceptions  be  granted. 
I  think  other  agencies  not  only  would 
be  well  advised,  but  should  be  compelled, 
to  follow  the  example  of  Secretary  Har- 
ris. If  the  President's  inflation  program 
is  to  work,  it  requires,  at  the  very  least, 
the  cooperation  of  the  executive  branch 
Itself.  In  a  number  of  respects,  that  co- 
operation seems  to  be  lacking  lately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Harris's  order  con- 
cemhig  "hurry-up"  hiring  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randiui  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


March  19,  1980 
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DxPAiTiuNT  or  Hk&lth. 
Education,  and  Welfabx. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum  to  Assistant  Secretaries,  Heads 
of  OS  Staff  Offices,  HecMls  of  Principal 
Operating  Components. 
Subject:  Restrictions  on  HEW  Employment. 

This  Department  will  act  Immediately  to 
carry  out  the  President's  restrictions  on 
Federal  employment  announced  in  his  spe- 
cial message  on  combatting  inflation.  The 
restrictions  limit  hiring  after  February  29, 
1980  to  filling  one  of  two  vacancies  which 
occur  after  February  29, 1980. 

Effective  Immediately,  agencies  or  offices 
are  to  make  no  new  commitments  for  filling 
any  full-time,  permanent  position  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  a  new  hire.  This  Includes  filling 
positions  by  new  appointment,  transfer  from 
other  federal  agencies,  reinstatement,  or  a 
conversion  action  which  changes  an  em- 
ployee's appointment  from  one  with  a  time 
limit  to  one  without  a  time  limit.  There 
are  to  be  no  exceptions  to  this  policy,  which 
will  remain  In  effect  until  more  detailed 
guidelines  are  prepared. 

Also,  effective  Immediately,  agencies  or 
offices  are  to  make  no  appointments  from 
commitments  made  prior  to  March  14,  1980, 
pending  a  review  of  the  commitments  and 
the  overall  status  of  employment  within 
the  Department.  Exceptions  have  been  au- 
thorized for  appointments  in  accordance 
with  firm  commitments  made  in  writing  by 
agency  personnel  officers  prior  to  March  1. 
1980.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel 
Administration.  In  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  and 
Budget,  is  authorized  to  approve  exceptions 
in  individual  cases  of  hardship  based  on 
commitments  made  subsequent  to  February 
29, 1980. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel 
Administration  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Management  and  Budget  will  develop 
guidelines  to  implement  all  parts  of  the 
President's  directive.  I  Intend  to  define  a 
policy  for  the  Department  to  insure  that  all 
hiring  permitted  under  the  President's  anti- 
infiation  program  supports  the  Department's 
most  urgent  needs  and  priorities.  I  ask  for 
your  complete  cooperation  and  support. 

Patricia  Bobekts  Hakris. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY'S  CONTIN- 
UING IMPRISONMENT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  In  marking  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  meant  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  serve  as  an  example.  His  arrest 
was  intended  to  check  the  increasing 
efforts  of  Soviet  Jews  to  secure  their 
long-violated  rights  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gious expression.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was. 
after  all,  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  effective  publicist  of  the  problems 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Rrst  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Jewish 
emigration  movement  (himself  having 
been  denied  permission  to  emigrate)  and 
later  for  a  group  of  monitoring  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
he  became,  thanks  in  part  to  his  fluent 
English,  a  translator  and  trusted  liaison 
man  for  Western  correspondents  and 
diplomats.  There  vr&s  never  any  question 
that  his  activities  displeased  Soviet  au- 
thorities ;  he  prudently  took  special  pre- 
caution to  stay  within  the  limits  of  So- 
viet law.  But  the  disclosure  that  his  one- 
time roommate  in  Moscow  had  worked 


briefly  for  the  CIA  provided  the  long- 
sought  pretense  for  his  arrest,  on  the 
charge  of  spjring  for  the  United  States. 
President  Carter's  expUcit  denial  that 
Shcharansky  had  any  connections  with 
the  CIA  was  not  enough  to  prevent  a 
sentence  of  13  years  in  prison  and  labor 
camps. 

The  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
had  additional  purposes  beyond  internal 
control.  It  was  meant  to  serve  notice  to 
the  Soviet  people  that  dissent  could  be 
equated  with  treason.  And  it  was  meant 
as  a  message  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  their  concern  for  human 
rights  In  coimtries  other  than  their  own 
could  be  construed  as  subversion. 

I  propose  that  we  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  also  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  propose 
that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  Mr.  Shcharan- 
sky's  imforgivable  Imprisonment. 
Through  the  example  of  this  one  man, 
we  can  show  our  continued  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  all  Soviet  Jews.  And  we 
can  give  notice,  through  our  efforts,  that 
veiled  intimidation  will  not  dissuade  us 
from  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  The  work  that  I  and  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  in  the  past 
devoted  to  Anatoly  Shcharansky  must 
be  continued  until  he  Is  free.  Let  us  make 
Shcharansky  Into  an  example  of  a  very 
different  sort  from  what  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  made  of  him. 


MONONGAHELA       RIVER       WATER- 
WAYS   IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  I  joined  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrd  and  Mr.  Raitoolph)  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  in  introducing  S.  2369,  the 
Monongahela  River  Waterways  Improve- 
ment Act. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  re- 
placement of  lock  and  dam  Nos.  7 
and  8  on  the  Monongahela  River  in 
Pennsylvania  near  the  West  Virginia 
border.  Replacement  of  these  obsolete 
and  undersized  facilities  is  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  entire  Ohio 
River  navigation  system,  which  is  vital 
to  the  regional  economy  and  the  trams- 
port  of  increased  quantities  of  coal  as 
part  of  our  national  program  of  energy 
independence. 

Because  of  the  need  for  work  on  these 
projects  to  begin  Just  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  have 
requested  that  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  include  this  authoriz- 
ing legislation  as  part  of  S.  703,  the  om- 
nibus water  projects  authorization  bill. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  Senate  to  a  recent  news- 
paper su'ticle  dramatizing  the  impact  of 
these  aging  and  Inadequately  sized  nav- 
igation faciUties  on  the  industrial  base 
of  the  region.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  EuUcle  from  the  March  9,  1980, 
Pittsburgh  Press  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bmookb, 
as  follows: 

Dkcat    on    the    Watbwat 
(By  Blch  Olglar) 

If  groceries  moved  on  barges,  maybe  people 
would  be  more  worried  about  the  old  br 
bushings  holding  up  the  gates  of  the 
worth  locks. 

When  one  of  the  decades-old  fittings  ^ 
out,  the  gates  cant  function,  can't  seal  the 
lock  chamber  off  from  the  river  around  It, 
and  Pittsburgh's  vital  Ohio  River  freeway  Is 
closed — for  hours  ...  or  days  ...  or  aoiiw- 
times  weeks. 

A  one-week  shutdown  can  tie  up  878,000 
tons  of  Industrial  products  and  raw  mate- 
rials, but  the  consumer  doeant  feel  It 
directly. 

In  fact,  in  hla  daUy  travels  be  may  not 
even  see  any  of  the  23  locks  and  dams  that 
make  Pittsburgh's  three  rivers  navigable.  Un- 
like supermarkets,  potboled  roads  and  crum- 
bling bridges,  they  are  for  the  moat  part  off 
the  beaten  track.  But  many  of  the  lockB  and 
dams  are  crumbimg,  too. 

Take  the  Emswortb  complex,  for  example. 

One  of  three  sets  of  locks  and  dams  on 
the  Pennsylvania  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Bmsworth  locks  lift  or  lower  about  64.000 
tons  of  coal,  steel,  steel  by-products,  chemi- 
cals, raw  and  finished  products  and  fuels 
dally. 

Perhaps  40  times  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
the  108-ton  timber  and  steel  frame  gates 
swing  open  on  a  lock  channel  two  football 
fields  long  to  move  400-ton  towboats  and 
their  strings  of  100-foot  bargee  exactly  13 
feet,  up  or  down. 

CLOSED   BT    CKtnCBLXNO 

The  hydraulic-powered  hingea  on  these 
house-sized  gates  turn  on  steel  poets  the 
size  of  tree  trunks,  which  revolve  in  bushings 
mounted  in  about  75,000  cubic  feet  of  steel- 
reinforced  concrete.  And  because  of  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  the  44-year-old  locks 
and  dams,  they  are  closed  an  average  of  seven 
to  10  days  every  year. 

A  t20-mllllon  repair  Job  is  set  to  begin 
at  Gtosworth  next  year,  and  that  wUl  result 
in  two  46-day  shutdowns  of  the  larger  lock 
In  1982. 

Tucked  away  on  the  Monongahela  River, 
m  the  heart  of  the  Steel  Valley,  just  up- 
stream of  Eaizabeth,  are  the  73-year-old 
Monongahela  Locks  and  Dam  No.  3. 

One  of  six  on  the  Pennsylvania  course  of 
the  Monongahela,  old  Lock  No.  3  is  one  of 
the  smallest  yet  busiest  on  the  district's 
waterways — a  chronic  bottleneck  in  the  fiow 
of  river  traffic,  because  its  lock  chambers  are 
only  56  feet  wide,  while  moet  others  on  the 
Mon  have  at  least  one  large  110-foot  cham- 
ber. 

ONV   CRANNK.  OPSN 

Last  year  No.  3  bore  21.3  million  tons  of 
cargo,  mostly  the  coal,  limestone  and  chem- 
icals to  make  steel  and  finished  products  of 
the  Mon  Valley  steel  mills.  Yet,  last  year  one 
of  Its  two  chambers  was  closed  for  rehabm- 
tation,  doubling  the  bottleneck  of  river  barge 
traffic  that  has  existed  there  for  years. 

Of  course,  all  most  people  understand 
about  a  river  traffic  Jam  Is  that  it  doesn't 
make  them  late  for  work.  But  to  local  in- 
dustry, time  is  money,  and  the  time  that 
barges  stand  idle  waiting  to  pass  through 
No.  3  represents  quite  a  lot  of  money.  River 
operators  estimate  they  lose  91  million  every 
day  that  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
23  locks  and  dams  is  broken.  There  Is  no 
reliable  way  to  calculate  the  monetary  losses 
to  local  Industry  for  delayed  delivery  of  raw 
materials  or  shipment  of  finished  goods. 

In  1907  the  U.S.  govertunent  opened  Lock 
No.  3  at  a  cost  of  nearly  81.7  million.  Build- 
ing the  locks  and  the  670-foot  dam  took  vwo 
years.  Sorely  needed  rehabilitation  work 
started  In  1977.  So  far,  nearly  $12.4  miUion 
has  been  allocated  for  r^>atn  to  XtM  wodUig 
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concrete  chambers,  and  work  Is  53  percent 
complete. 
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While  Lock  No.  3  Is  under  reconstruction, 
and  $6  million  recently  was  allocated  to  start 
rebuilding  the  Emsworth  locks  and  dams 
over  the  next  four  years,  local  officials  are 
only  now  In  the  process  of  asking  Congress 
for  the  money  necessary  to  replace  Locks 
7  and  8. 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  8  were  built  In  three 
years  for  lees  than  $2.1  miUlon;  No.  7  cost 
$2.6  million  to  build,  also  in  three  years. 

But  today,  while  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  obtain  funds  for  repairs  or  reconstruc- 
tion and  complete  such  projects  in  about 
four  or  five  years,  building  an  entirely  new 
link  to  the  chain  can  take  more  than  10 
years,  and  the  cost  has  more  than  doubled 
four  times  over.  Replacing  Locks  7  and  8 
IS  expected  to  cost  about  $130  million — at 
today's  prices.  The  actual  price  tag  over  the 
course  of  10  years  is  Incalculable. 

U.S.  Sen.  John  Heinz,  after  touring  Locks 
7  and  8  recently  suid  declaring  them  "an- 
cient." promised  to  push  legislation  to  pay 
for  replacements.  It  was  his  second  tour  of 
the  locks  and  second  call  for  government 
funds  to  replace  them  in  the  last  12  months. 
Heinz  estimated  it  will  take  at  least  nine 
years  after  the  funds  are  allocated  to  build 
the  new  facilities. 

The  senator  said  after  his  tour  that  he 
considered  nine  of  the  10  locks  and  dams  on 
the  entire  Monongahela  "obsolete." 

SOONSl   OR    LATEX 

Unless  they  are  completely  replaced  or 
at  least  temporarily  rehabilitated,  "then 
sooner  or  later  they  will  become  unserv- 
icable,"  Reed  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  notes. 

Only  then  would  a  substantial  niunber 
of  Western  Pennsylvanlans  obtain  direct  In- 
sight Into  the  importance  of  the  locks  and 
dams  on  the  district's  rivers. 

Since  Just  one  link  in  the  river  chain  can 
upset  the  progress  of  the  entire  system.  Just 
one  lock  broken  down,  beyond  repair  and 
awaiting  a  10-year  governmental  process  for 
relief,  could  upset  the  entire  area's  economy. 

About  85,000  workers,  mostly  employees 
of  the  steel  mills  and  the  barge  conyjanles. 
could  be  directly  and  almost  instantly  af- 
fected— put  out  of  work  until  the  chain  was 
reunited.  Twice  that  many  eventually  could 
be  laid  off  because  their  Jobs  lire  directly  tied 
to  the  same  mills,  indirectly  dependent  on 
the  river  channel. 

Of  course,  an  extended  breakdown  in  the 
chain  would  force  Pittsburgh  industry  to 
adopt  alternate  methods  of  shipping,  by  rail 
or  truck. 

On  the  rivers,  our  most  massive  form  of 
mass  transit,  one  gallon  of  dlesel  fuel  can 
transport  one  ton  of  cargo  300  miles.  By 
rail,  the  same  cargo  could  travel  180  miles; 
by  truck,  only  60  miles.  Switching  from 
barges  to  trucks  would  mean  a  six-fold  In- 
crease in  fuel  costs  alone. 

Increased  costs  mean  increased  prices  and 
it  Is  here  that  the  Importance  of  the  tucked 
away,  seldom  seen  chain  of  locks  and  dams 
through  Pittsburgh's  rivers  reaches  a  level 
that  the  average  consumer  can  appreciate. 

The  river  transportation  system,  private- 
ly operating  under  the  publicly  owned 
handicap  of  deteriorating  locks  and  dams.  Is 
the  key  to  Western  Pennsylvania's  Industrial 
nucleus.  Inexpensive  transport  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  goods  still  provides  area 
mills  and  manufacturers  with  an  edge  over 
more  modem  plants  in  better,  landlocked 
climates. 

But  right  now  that  edge  Is  crumbling. 


WAR  ON  INFLATION  REQUIRES 
MORE  THAN  RHETORICAL  POP- 
GUNS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  extreme  disappointment 
with  the  anti-inflation  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  Friday.  If 


we  are  to  win  this  war  <mi  inflation— 
which  looms  as  the  single  greatest  threat 
to  our  national  security  today — we  need 
more  than  a  paper  draft  registration; 
we  need  to  call  up  the  economic  reserves 
and  equip  them  with  the  best  possible 
weapons  to  fight  inflation  on  all  fronts. 
During  hearings  held  by  the  Banking 
Committee  on  Monday,  I  outlined  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  a  major  offensive  on 
inflation  could  be  laimched  on  each  of 
the  five  fronts  on  which  the  President 
has  said  the  war  on  inflation  must  be 
waged: 
First,  constraining  Federal  spending; 
Second,  restraining  the  growth  of 
credit; 

Third,  discipUning  the  escalation  of 
wage  and  price  increases; 

Fourth,    cushioning-  the    inflationary 
impact  of  energy  price  increases;  and 

Fifth,  making  basic  structural  changes 
in  our  economy  to  increase  productivity, 
savings,  and  research  and  development. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have  to 
accept  the  "Finlandization"  of  our  econ- 
omy by  inflation  and  would  like  to  share 
my  battle  plan  for  winning  the  war  on 
inflation  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  before 
the  Banking  Committee  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Since  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearings,  two  editorials  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
bear  out  two  points  I  made  in  my  state- 
ment: One,  that  the  administration  is 
"balancing"  the  budget  by  increasing 
taxes  and  juggling  the  books;  and  two, 
the  so-caJled  balanced  budget  does  not 
control  the  most  alarming  trend  in  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government :  Fed- 
eral credit  activities  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  loan  guarantees.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  18.  1980) 
Onz-Dat  BtTDGXT  Ctrrs 
We  were  wrong  to  suggest  In  these  col- 
umns yesterday  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion would  take  back  Its  budget  cuts  after 
the  November  election.  It  has  taken  them 
back  already. 

We  pride  ourselves  In  a  healthy  measure 
of  skepticism,  but  we  were  taken  In  by  the 
administration's  propaganda  barrage  about 
cuts  of  $2  billion  this  fiscal  year  and  $ia 
bUUon  In  the  year  starting  In  October  1.  We 
failed  to  notice  that  In  releasing  Its  new 
spending  totals  the  White  House  also  made 
"revisions"  to  the  spending  estimates  It  of- 
fered back  In  January.  The  March  figures 
are  the  January  figures,  plus  revisions, 
minus  "cuts." 

The  sharp  pencUs  were  out  along  Wall 
Street  yesterday,  and  Morgan  Stanley's  H. 
Erich  Helnemann  discovered  that  once  you 
offset  the  revisions  and  the  cuts  and  aggre- 
gate the  two  fiscal  years,  to  effect  on  ex- 
penditures of  the  new  crisis  budget  Is: 
precisely  zero. 

In  one  of  its  tables,  the  White  House  la 
perfectly  honest  about  this.  If  you  take  the 
mld-polnts  of  the  ranges  in  the  table,  and 
add  the  totals  for  the  two  fiscal  years,  it 
looks  like  tbls: 
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OUTUYS 
(In  billions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years) 

1980 

1981 

Total 

iMuifv        -  .............          564 

616.0 
9.5  .. 
13.5  .. 

1,180 

Minus  cuts * 

March 568 

612.0 

1,180 

While  we  were  naive  In  not  spotting  Mr. 
Carter's  budget  cuts  as  an  even  bigger  fraud 
than  we  suspected,  we  were  right  In  Identi- 
fying his  program  as  a  tax  increase.  Even 
here,  however,  we  underestimated.  The  reve- 
nue table  looks  like  this: 

REVENUES 

|ln  billions  of  doHars,  fiscal  years! 


ianuary 

Plus  revisions 

New  witliholdinf .. 
Oil  import  fee 


1980 

1981 

Total 

S24 
5 

600.0 
11.5  . 
3.0  . 
10.0  . 

1,124.0 

0 

3 

March. 


532 


624.5        1,156.5 


In  the  seven  weeks  between  the  two  budg- 
ets, the  government's  tax  take  went  up  $32.5 
billion  over  the  two  years.  The  Increase  in 
tax  revenues  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the 
next  soared  to  $92  billion  from  the  $76 
billion  already  predicted  In  January.  With 
the  large  tax  boosts  already  proposed  in 
January,  Mr.  Helnemann  calculates  that  you 
have  the  biggest  peace-time  tax  boost  in 
history;  taxes  will  rise  from  20.6  percent  of 
ONP  In  calendar  1980  to  21.9  percent  In  cal- 
endar 1981. 

Thanks  to  these  gigantic  tax  Increases, 
you  can  say  the  budget  is  In  balance,  provided 
(1)  you  Ignore  the  government's  off-budget 
credit  activities,  see  below,  and  (2)  you  can 
persuade  yourself  there  won't  be  any  more 
spending  revisions  like  the  ones  in  the  last 
seven  weeks. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.   15, 
1980] 

CONTROLLlING     FEDERAL     CREDIT 

The  purpose  of  balancing  the  budget  is  to 
take  some  pressure  off  Interest  rates  and 
money  creation  by  getting  the  federal  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  credit  market.  But  bal- 
ancing the  budget  Isn't  going  to  count  for 
much  when  you  consider  that  the  bulk  of 
federal  borrowing  Is  not  even  included  In 
the  budget. 

In  an  important  study  of  federal  credit 
activity,  the  congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports that  federal  credit  assistance  In  the 
form  of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
has  been  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
federal  spending.  New  direct  loans  by  off- 
budget  entitles  such  as  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  grew  70  percent  between  1976  and 
1979 — twice  the  rate  of  growth  in  federal 
spending — and  loan  guarantees  Increase  by 
108  percent. 

The  size  of  this  activity  and  Its  Impact  on 
the  economy  are  enormous.  In  1981  the  fed- 
eral government  will  be  making  new  credit 
commitments  of  $162  billion.  If  you  add  to 
that  $97  billion  In  lending  by  government 
sponsored  enterprises  with  direct  access  to 
private  credit  markets,  like  Fannie  Mae 
(FNMA),  Sally  Mae  (SLMA),  Freddy  Mac 
(FHLMC)  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, you  have  a  1981  economy  burdened 
with  a  total  of  $269  billion  in  federal  credit 
activity.  These  are  gross  figures.  Net  of  loan 
repajrments  In  the  various  programs,  federal 
loans  and  guarantees  will  be  adding  $46.9 
billion  to  credit  demand  In  1981,  and  govern- 
ment sponsored  enterprises  will  add  $13.8 
billion. 


What  do  these  figures  mean?  For  one  thing 
they  mean  that  the  expenditures  budget 
greatly  understates  the  government's  Impact 
on  the  economy.  In  addition  to  outlays  you 
have  to  count  aU  the  resources  the  govern- 
ment claims  through  Its  credit  activities.  For 
another  thing  they  mean  that  even  if  the 
President  and  Congress  succeed  in  balancing 
the  budget  In  1981,  $60.7  billion  in  federal 
credit  activity  still  has  to  be  financed  at  the 
expense  of  private  investment. 

In  other  words,  when  you  count  all  the 
lending  the  federal  budget  is  44  percent  big- 
ger than  it  looks,  and  the  deficit  is  $60.7 
billion  even  If  the  unified  budget  is  balanced. 
As  much  anguish  as  Congressmen  and 
agency  heads  are  expressing  over  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  reduce  1981  spending  by 
$13  billion,  somehow  we  don't  see  them  rush- 
ing to  apply  the  axe  more  than  four  times 
as  hard  to  their  favorite  credit  programs — 
especially  since  most  are  hidden  off-budget. 
Without  any  doubt  the  large  federal  credit 
deficit  Is  going  to  complicate  Fed  Chairman 
Volcker's  efforts  to  rein  In  money  growth  and 
break  Inflation  expectations,  coming  as  It 
does  on  top  of  heavier  than  usual  corporate 
and  budgeted  Treasury  credit  demands  in 
the  next  several  months.  Bob  Reld  of  the 
New  York  firm,  McCarthy,  Reld,  Crisantl  & 
Maflel  reports  that  within  the  next  three 
months  $40  bllUon  of  corporate  tax  liabil- 
ities are  due,  the  bulk  of  which  cannot  be 
met  Internally  out  of  corporate  cash  flow. 

In  addition  the  Treasury  Is  facing  a  greater 
than  usual  imbalance  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  as  a  result  of  IRS  over-withholding 
individuals'  1979  Income  taxes  by  $8  to  $10 
billion. 

All  of  ttils  borrowing  will  push  short-term 
Interest  rates  higher.  That  will  do  more  dam- 
age to  the  savings  &  loans  and  housing, 
putting  more  pressure  on  the  Fed.  The  clam- 
ors will  Increase  for  more  controls,  making 
It  all  the  harder  to  encourage  the  capital 
formation  and  productivity  necessary  for 
real  economic  growth. 

Years  of  uncontrolled  federal  q>endlng  and 
credit  programs  have  brought  the  economy 
to  its  current  perilous  state.  Inflation  Is  rag- 
ing, productivity  is  declining  and  a  large 
chunk  of  the  scant  savings  available  for  In- 
vestment Is  drawn  off  by  federal  credit  pro- 
grams. In  typical  fashion  Washington  has 
proposed  credit  controls  and  higher  taxes 
for  the  private  sector  in  order  to  minimize 
cutting  back  on  Its  own  activities.  If  Wash- 
ington takes  as  long  to  face  up  to  the  defi- 
cit in  Its  credit  budget  as  It  has  to  deal  with 
its  expenditures  deficit,  the  economy  wlU  re- 
main in  the  woods  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Exanrr  1 
Opening  Statebient  op  Senator  John  HXInz 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  hearings 
today  would  seem  to  be  not  only  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  but  also  the  general  question  of 
what  sorts  of  Infiatlon  policies  we  ought  to 
be  pursuing  and  whether  the  President's  an- 
ti-inflation program  which  he  announced  on 
Friday  represents  a  credible  attack  on  an 
Inflation  rate  now  nearlng  the  20  percent 
mark. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  before  us 
today  two  very  able  and  expert  witnesses  from 
the  Administration — Alfred  Kahn  and  Rob- 
ert Russell — whom  I  trust  are  prepared  to 
explain  more  fully  this  latest  shift  in  the 
Administration's  economic  policy  and  what 
results  thU  antl-inflatlon  program  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce,  and 
when.  Before  the  Committee  hears  from  our 
witnesses.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes outlining  some  of  the  concerns  that  I 
have  about  the  President's  program  In  the 
hopes  that  the  witnesses  can  address  some 
of  these  concerns  In  their  testimony  today. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  basical- 
ly agree  with  President  Carter  that  our  antl- 


inflatlon  efforts  need  to  be  focused  on  the 
following  flve  areas : 

(1)  Constraining  Federal  spending; 

(2)  Restraining  the  growth  of  credit: 

(3)  Disciplining  the  escalation  of  wages 
and  prices; 

(4)  Cushioning  the  Inflationary  impact  of 
energy  price  Increases;  and 

(6)  Ma.iring  baslc  Structural  changes  in 
our  economy  to  Increase  productivity,  sav- 
ings, and  research  and  development. 

Having  outlined  the  major  fronts  on  which 
our  war  on  Inflation  must  be  waged,  the 
President  has.  however,  unfortunately  failed 
to  develop  a  battle  plan  for  launching  a 
major  offensive  in  each  of  these  flve  areas. 
If  we  are  to  win  this  war  on  Inflation — a 
foe  which  looms  as  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
national  security  today — we  need  more  than 
draft  registration:  we  need  to  caU  up  the 
reserves  and  equip  them  with  the  best  pos- 
sible weapons. 

In  evaluating  what  the  President  has  pro- 
posed, I  have  found  Invaluable  a  set  of 
principles  set  forth  by  the  Republican  Con- 
ference for  a  serious,  prolonged  attack  on 
Inflation.  These  principles  are: 

( 1 )  Federal  outlays  as  a  percentage  of  ONP 
must  be  limited,  and  tbls  percentage  should 
be  21  percent  for  1981. 

(2)  The  FY  1981  Federal  budget  should 
be  balanced  without  tax  increases,  reclslons 
should  be  made  In  spending  for  FY  1980.  and 
a  long-term  commitment  to  a  balanced 
budget  must  be  made. 

(3)  Federal  taxes  must  be  reduced  and  tax 
laws  changed  to  encourage  greater  individual 
and  business  savings.  Investment,  output 
and  productivity  and  thus  more  jobs  for 
Americana. 

(4)  America's  energy  dependence  on  for- 
eign imports  must  be  reduced  by  50  percent 
over  the  next  decade  through  conservation 
and  domestic  energy  production. 

(5)  An  immediate  program  of  regulatory 
reform  must  be  undertaken. 

(6)  A  real  export  drive  must  be  Imple- 
mented. 

(7)  The  formation  of  appropriate  labor- 
management  committees  to  deal  wltb  the 
programs  of  worker  morale  and  of  youth  and 
structural  unemployment  must  be  encour- 
aged to  Improve  the  participation  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  VS.  work  force. 

If  the  Chairman  will  indulge  me  for  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes describing  the  ways  in  which  these 
seven  principles  covUd  be  Incorporated  Into 
a  major  offensive  against  inflation  on  each 
of  the  flve  fronts  which  the  President  has 
outlined. 

(1 )  coNsnuiNiNa  fedsrai.  spending 

First,  In  the  area  of  flscal  pcHlcy,  the 
President's  belated  recognition  of  tlie  need 
for  a  balanced  budget  represents  at  least  a 
step  In  the  right  direction — the  direction 
of  reining  In  the  massive  Inflationary  in- 
creases In  the  money  supply  and  in  Federal 
borrowing  necessary  to  flnance  the  Federal 
deflclt.  But  although  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
specifics  of  the  Presidents  budget-cutting 
prc^osals.  what  I  have  seen  suggests  none 
of  the  flscal  discipline  which  all  six  ot  the 
former  chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  said  was  a  necesstiry  prerequisite 
for  stopping  Inflation.  Instead,  the  President 
seems  to  be  prt^MXlng  a  one-time  series  of 
cuts  and  deferrals  which  may  lead  to  higher 
outlays  in  future  years.  I  was  very  distressed 
last  week  to  hear  Alan  Oreenspan's  analysis 
of  the  FY  1981  budget,  which  though  touted 
as  model  of  flscal  restraint  actually  projecU 
significant  acceleration  In  Federal  spending 
In  future  years. 

Outlays  for  flscal  year  1984,  for  example, 
have  been  Increased  $165  bUUon  since  last 
year's  budget.  None  of  this  would  suggest  the 
type  of  long-range  budgetary  discipline  nec- 
essary to  show  that  we  are  in  fact  serious 
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abont  combRttl  tg  InllAtlon.  Increasingly,  I 
•m  conylnced  :taat  only  a  constitutional 
mandate  will  r  suit  In  this  needed  disci- 
pline— which  s]  lould  Include,  as  Herbert 
Stein  has  sugg  sted.  congressional  budget 
resolutions  sett  ing  budgetary  targets  for 
expenditures  for  the  next  Ave  years. 

In  other  aspects  as  well,  the  President's 
commitment  to  Oscal  discipline  Is  less  than 
convincing.  Spe4  ding  up  the  rate  of  tax  col- 
lection as  a  meins  of  balancing  the  budget 
would  seem  to  b«  the  budgetary  equivalent  of 
putting  one's  th  imb  on  the  scale.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  am  also  d  Lstressed  by  the  calculations 
of  the  Congressi  anal  Budget  Office  that  the 
President's  orlgl  lal  budget  for  FY  1981  \m- 
derestlmated  Fei  leral  expenditures  by  about 
$15  billion — an  a  mount  roughly  equal  to  this 
latest  series  of  { ropoeed  "cuts". 

All  rhetoric  ax>ut  fiscal  discipline  aside, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  year's  budget  does 
nothing  to  stem  the  alarming  trend  of  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  relative  to  the 
private  sector  dt  our  economy.  As  Walter 
Heller  testified  >efore  this  Committee,  the 
so-called  restralj  t  In  this  year's  budget  pro- 
posal merely  refl  ects  the  fact  that  taxes  are 
Increasing  faster  than  Federal  spending. 
Without  tax  cul  s.  the  1981  budget  reflects 
over  840  billion  n  net  "new  taxes:  812  bil- 
UoQ  of  "InflatiCD  tax"  as  Individuals  are 
pushed  into  blgl  er  tax  brackets;  818  billion 
in  Increased  pa;  rcril  taxes;  and  at  least  810 
billion  In  so-ca  led  windfall  taxes  on  oil 
producers.  Tbes«  figures  do  not  Include,  of 
course,  the  rougl  ily  81 1  billion  which  would 
flow  Into  the  Fc  deral  coffers  as  a  result  of 
the  new  tax  on  li  iported  oil  which  the  Presi- 
dent announced  on  Friday. 

In  short,  the  981  budget  reflects  an  in- 
crease in  the  do  lar  amount  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures abo\  s  their  current  level  of 
roughly  8680  bill  Ion  and  an  Increase  in  the 
Federal  share  of  QNP  to  about  22  percent. 
Nor  do  these  totEtls  reflect  the  massive,  in- 
flationary costs  ivhlch  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Imposes  on  the  private  sector  through 
Intervention  In  the  allocation  of  credit  and 
through  regulatK  n  of  private  btislneas  activ- 
ity. 

(2)    RKSTRAnr  NC  THE  GBOWTH  BUlKaT 

A  second  area  Identified  by  the  President 
as  a  target  for  tnti -inflation  efforts  Is  re- 
straining the  gro  irth  of  credit.  In  proposing 
selective  credit  controls  on  certain  types  of 
consumer  borrowing,  the  President  seems  to 
be  ducking  the  citlcal  issue  which  emnged 
during  last  week 's  appetu'ance  by  the  for- 
mer presidential  economic  advisers.  That 
issue  is:  the  Fed*  ral  Reaorve's  policy  of  what 
I  call  "expensive  easy  money."  Such  a  pol- 
icy is  clearly  doiimed  to  failure  unless  In- 
terest rates  were  to  l>e  increased  above  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Given  the  devastating  im- 
pact which  the  aigh  interest  rates  of  the 
past  few  monttu  have  already  had  on  the 
housing  Industry  and  what  remains  of  the 
domestic  automol  ille  Industry,  further  action 
by  the  Fed  to  Inct  ttise  Interest  rates — a  prime 
factor  in  the  Infl  ktlonary  spiral — would  not 
seem  particularly  prudent.  Instead,  the  fociu 
needs  to  be  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
monetary  and  cr<  dlt  aggregates. 

In  placing  selec  ;lve  controls  on  the  growth 
of  consumer  cred  t,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
taken  action  which  may  solve  part  of  the 
problem.  But  la-gely  ignored  is  the  role 
which  Federal  cr«  ait  activities — both  on  and 
off  budget  and  bcth  direct  lending  and  loan 
guarantees — have  plaved  In  fueling  the  fires 
of  inflation.  The  economic  effects  of  Fed- 
eral allocation  of  sredit  have  been  well  docu- 
mented, most  reo  ntly  in  a  study  released  by 
the  Congnaslonal  Budget  Office  last  month. 
Even  more  alarm  ng  is  the  rate  of  Increase 
of  Federal  credit  activity.  From  1971  to  the 
present,  new  com)  oltments  for  Federal  credit 
hare  grown  from  a  level  of  under  850  bil- 
lion per  year  to  i  iver  8160  billion  estimated 
for  1981.  Between  1976  and  1979,  direct  Pted- 
eral  Ioaos  which  «  o  not  appear  In  the  budget 


approved  by  Congress  each  year  grew  by  70 
percent — a  rate  twice  that  of  the  increase  in 
Federal  spending.  At  the  same  time,  Federal 
locm  guarantees  increased  even  more  rapid- 
ly— by  108  percent.  If  commitments  made  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank — which  han- 
dles over  90  percent  of  Federal  off-budget 
credit  activities — were  Included  in  the  budg- 
et, the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1981  would  in- 
crease by  over  816  billion. 

In  short,  to  make  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion credible  Congress  and  the  President 
must  subject  these  allocations  of  credit  to 
the  same  sort  of  direct  scrutiny  which  direct 
outlays  are  supposed  to  receive.  In  his  speech 
before  the  nation  on  Friday  the  President 
said  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  submitted 
to  Congress  a  credit  budget  covering  Federal 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.  What  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  say  was  that  his  proposed  Fed- 
eral credit  budget  places  limitations  on  only 
about  45  percent  of  total  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations and  40  percent  of  total  loan  guar- 
antee commitments.  As  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  has  suggested,  the  Budget 
Committees  need  to  Include  in  their  budget 
resolutions  aggregate  ceilings  on  Federal 
credit  activity.  But  as  the  Committee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  most  Federal  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs,  we  on  the  Banking 
Committee  must  exercise  our  authority  to 
compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  In  this  area. 

(3)    DISCnaiMING  THE  ESCALATION  OF  WAGE  AND 

PBicB  nrcxzASsa 

A  third  weapon  in  the  President's  proposed 
arsenal  to  flght  Inflation  is  the  system  of 
"voluntary"  wage  and  price  standards  ad- 
ministered by  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  whose  reauthorization  is  now  be- 
ing considered  by  this  Committee.  Just  like 
the  TFX  flghter  Jet — one  of  the  greatest  De- 
fense Department  boondoggles  In  history — 
voluntary  wage  and  price  standards  Just  will 
not  fly. 

As  much  as  I  agree  with  the  President's 
stated  intention  not  to  seek  authority  to  Im- 
pose mandatory  controls,  I  disagree  with  his 
assertion  that  tripling  the  staff  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Wage  and  Price  Stability  wUl  some- 
how have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the 
rate  of  Inflation  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
one  could  argue  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  budget  authorizations 
for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity— which  this  Committee  tripled  about  this 
same  time  last  year — and  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. As  Barry  Bos  worth  testified  before  this 
Committee  on  Friday,  merely  Increasing  the 
monitoring  of  wage  and  price  Increases  does 
little.  If  anything,  to  stop  those  Increases. 
Whatever  psychological  value  this  monitor- 
ing effort  and  the  admonitions  of  COWPS 
might  have  would  seem  to  be  overshadowed 
by  actions  of  the  Council  which  merely 
ratify  Increases  that  have  already  taken 
place.  A  case  In  point  Is  the  latest  retreat 
sounded  from  the  battle  against  inflation: 
the  action  recommended  by  the  Pay  Ad- 
visory Council  to  liberalize  allowable  wage 
increases  to  as  much  as  9'/^  percent. 

At  best  the  monitoring  and  Jawboning 
efforts  of  the  Council  would  seem  to  be  in- 
effective. But  they  may  actually  be  detri- 
mental in  that  they  divert  significant  atten- 
tion and  resources  away  from  combatting 
the  root  causes  of  inflation,  including  exces- 
sive Federal  spending,  lending,  and  regula- 
tion of  the  private  sector  and  the  stifling 
effects  on  Investment,  savings,  and  produc- 
tivity Improvements  that  the  combination  of 
Inflation  and  short-sighted  tax  policy  has 
worked  to  produce.  In  extending  the  life  of 
the  Council  for  another  year  In  1979,  Con- 
gress directed  COWPS  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  Its  antl-inflatlon  efforts  to  focus  on  pro- 
ductivity improvements  and  regulatory  re- 
form. Whether  the  Council  has  In  fact  ful- 
filled Its  congressional  mandate  I  do  not 
know  but  would  be  most  Interested  to  find 
out  from  our  witnesses  today.  It  la  impor- 


tant to  note  in  this  respect  that  a  ten  or 
even  a  twenty  percent  wage  Increase  is  only 
inflationary  if  it  is  not  matched  by  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  productivity. 

(4>    CUSHIONINO  THS  INFLATIONABT  IMPACT  ON 
CNEBGT  PRICE   tNCREASKB 

A  fourth  element  of  the  President's  re- 
newed war  on  inflation  Is  action  to  combat 
the  inflationary  impact  of  energy  price  in- 
creases, speciflcally,  by  promoting  conserva- 
tion. Before  examining  the  merits  of  the 
President's  proposals  in  this  area,  let  me 
first  state  that  I  believe  the  President  has 
been  using  the  OPEC  oil  price  increases  as  a 
cover  for  the  failures  of  the  Administration's 
economic  policies.  As  convenient  a  scape- 
goat as  the  OPEC  countries  make,  the  fact 
is  that  energy  prices  are  not  the  primary 
cause  of  the  current  inflationary  spiral. 
According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
only  2>4  percentage  points  of  the  13  percent 
rise  in  the  Inflation  rate  last  year  can  be 
attributed  to  energy  prices. 

Still  the  need  to  minimize  the  economic 
dislocations  wrought  by  the  spirallng  price 
of  Imported  oil  is  very  real.  How  does  the 
President  propose  to  do  this?  The  major 
thrust  of  his  energy  program — imposition  of 
the  windfall  proflts  tax — represents  a  tax 
on  new  domestic  production.  And  despite 
the  rhetoric  about  conversion  of  oil  fired 
power  plante  In  the  Northeast  to  coal— a 
proposal  In  which  I  am  heavily  Involved  as 
the  representative  of  a  state  with  the  poten- 
tial to  double  Its  annual  coal  production — 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Administration 
has  yet  to  make  up  its  mind  on  the  key 
element  of  the  coal  conversion  program. 
Upon  this  key  element — the  extent  to  which 
environmental  restrictions  on  converted 
plants  will  be  eased,  if  at  all— hinges  on  the 
success  of  the  entire  coal  conversion  program. 

It  Is  the  flnal  element  of  the  President's 
attack  on  the  energy  component  of  Inflation, 
however,  which  I  find  most  troubling:  the 
so-called  energy  conservation  "fee"  on  Im- 
ported oil.  In  fact,  the  likely  resiUt  of  this 
action  will  be  to  further  fuel  the  fires  of 
inflation  by  Increasing  taxes — in  the  amount 
of  811  billion  per  year — and  by  Increasing 
gasoline  prices.  This  additional  Increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  will  not,  recent  experi- 
ence suggests,  significantly  reduce  gasoline 
consumption.  What  it  will  do,  however — be- 
sides increase  the  Federal  tax  bite — is  result 
in  a  significant  increase  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line to  consumers.  This  Increase  will  be 
much  greater  than  the  ten  cents  per  gallon 
amount  of  the  "fee"  or  tax  because  the 
various  middlemen  involved  In  the  distribu- 
tion process — Including  refiners  who  are  not 
subject  to  price  controls — will  mark  up  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Just  as  they  mark  up  any 
other  cost  of  production. 

(S)  STRCCTI7RAI,  CHANGES  TO  INCEEASE  PKO- 
OUCTIVITT,  SAVINGS,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

It  Is  the  specifics  of  the  fifth  element  of 
the  President's  antl-inflatlon  plan,  however, 
which  I  find  most  troubling.  These  involve 
proposals  to  restructure  our  tax  and  other 
Incentives  to  Increase  our  alarmingly  low 
rates  of  saving.  Investment,  and  productivity 
growth.  Assuming  that  we  are  successful  In 
our  other  battles  against  Inflation — the  bat- 
tle against  excessive  Federal  spending,  the 
battle  against  unrestricted  credit  growth,  the 
battle  to  end  the  escalation  of  wage  and  price 
Increases,  and  the  battle  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
ruptions caused  by  the  Increased  cost  of  im- 
ported oil — the  long  run  success  of  our  anti- 
inflation  war  effort  will  be  decided  on  this 
front.  So  crucial  is  the  need  for  immediate 
action  on  this  front — even  though  results 
may  not  be  apparent  for  a  few  years  down 
the  road — that  several  of  the  former  economic 
advisers  who  testlfled  before  the  Committee 
last  week  stated  that  stimulative  tax  cuts 
should  be  enacted  as  part  of  the  FT  1981 
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budget  even  If  this  were  to  mean  sacrlflclng 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  As  Walter 
Heller  suggested.  Congress  should  avoid  the 
short  run,  expedient  course  of  Income  tax 
rebates  and  other  stimuli  to  consumption 
and  Instead  opt  for  incentive-boosting  meas- 
xires  such  as  investment  tax  inducements 
and  relief  from  payroll  tax  increases. 

It  was  my  sincere  hope  that  In  his  message 
to  the  nation  on  Friday  the  President  would 
demonstrate  the  same  leadership  and  resolve 
to  push  for  changes  necessary  to  increase 
productivity  that  he  has  demonstrated  in 
pushing  for  higher  taxes  on  domestic  oil 
producers  and  for  loan  guarantees  to  finan- 
cially troubled  and  politically  powerful  do- 
mestic automakers.  Instead,  the  President 
chose  to  rehash  past  efforts  for  decontrol 
of  selected  industries  and  to  direct  the  Presl- 
dental  Commission  for  a  National  Agenda  for 
the  Eighties  to  recommend  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  nation's  productivity. 

Whatever  other  worthwhile  functions  the 
Presidents!  Commission  for  a  National  Agen- 
da for  the  Eighties  might  be  performing, 
neither  it  nor  any  other  presidential  com- 
mission needs  to  spend  any  more  time  analyz- 
ing the  situation  and  printing  voluminous 
reports.  The  legislative  proposals  necessary 
to  turn  around  the  decline  in  the  saving 
rate  to  less  than  three  percent,  to  restore 
our  productivity  growth  rate  to  its  historic 
high  levels — as  compared  to  a  current  nega- 
tive rate — are  already  on  the  table. 

These  proposals — which  can  be  conven- 
iently lumped  under  the  ruberlc  of  "supply 
side"  politics — have  gained  widespread  at- 
tention, are  cited  in  the  latest  report  of  the 
President's  own  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, and  have  been  endorsed  by  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  These  proposals 
Include: 

( 1 )  Revisions  in  depreciation  schedules  for 
Investment  so  that  businesses  are  not  penal- 
ized for  Investing  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment: this  objective  is  reflected  in  the  Capi- 
tal Cost  Recovery  Act — popularly  known  as 
"10-6-3" — now   before   Congress; 

(2)  Modlflcations  in  our  tax  system  to  en- 
courage savings  and  investment  by  easing 
the  tax  burden  on  these  activities; 

(3)  Devotion  of  a  greater  share  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  research  and  development; 

(4)  Enactment  of  a  comprehensive  regula- 
tory reform  bill  which  would  include  sunset 
provisions,  requirements  for  cost-benefit 
analysis  and  that  regulations  be  cost-effec- 
tive, and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  du- 
plicative. Federal  regulations.  As  an  example 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  objectives  of  the 
various  Federal  regulatory  agencies  are  fre- 
quently at  odds  with  one  another.  USDA  In- 
spectors Instructed  the  Parks  Sausages  plant 
in  Baltimore  to  wash  Its  floors  six  times 
dally;  at  the  same  time.  OSHA  was  telling 
Parks  that  to  prevent  accidents  Its  floors  had 
to  be  kept  dry; 

(5)  A  regulatory  budget  to  place  the  costs 
Imposed  on  the  private  sector  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral government  under  a  budget  celling  simi- 
lar to  that  employed  for  direct  Federal  out- 
Ia3rs  and  that  proposed  for  Federal  cre«Ut 
activities;  and 

'6)  Adootion  of  a  comprehensive  export 
policy  so  that  we  increase  sales  of  American 
PT"'l"';ts  abroad  at  the  same  time  that  w* 
Import  Jobs:  such  a  policy  is  crucial  because 
e"ery  81  billion  In  exports  creates  60.000  JobB. 

These  are  not  "ple-in-the-sky"  propoomls; 
these  are  substantive  pieces  of  leglslatlon 
whose  Dotentlal  to  simultaneously  Increue 
the  nation's  output  of  goods  and  serylees 
and  reduce  inflation  have  been  amply 
(demonstrated.  By  concentrating  on  thea« 
supply  side  policies,  we  can  bring  the  rate 
of  inflation  down  significantly  without 
resortln"?  to  Inducing  a  recession — "wring- 
ing" inflation  out  of  the  economy  by  throir- 
ing  millions  of  persons  out  ot  work.  In  fact, 


a  supply  side  model  of  tbe  economy  recently 
developed  by  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data 
Resources  Institute  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  demonstrated  that  such  modest 
supply  side  tax  cuts  as  a  2.7  percent  Increase 
In  the  Investment  tax  credit  and  a  reduction 
in  the  average  tax  lifetime  of  producers' 
durable  equipment  by  four  years  would, 
within  a  decade: 

Reduce  the  CPI  by  four  percent: 

Increase  productivity  by  3.3  percent; 

Increase  real  business  fixed  investment 
by  16.6  percent;  and 

Increase  the  capital  stock  by  7.2  percent. 

I  will  not  be  convinced  that  this  Adminis- 
tration is  serious  about  a  prolonged  attack 
on  inflation  until  I  see  the  same  kind  of 
effort  that  was  mobilized  to  secure  loan 
guarantees  for  Ctirysler  mobilized  In  support 
of  proposals  such  as  I  have  outlined. 

CLO8IM0 

To  summarized,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  have  to  accept  the  "Fln- 
landlzatlon"  of  our  economy  by  inflation. 
Our  economic  system  and  business  structure 
remain  surprisingly  strong.  But  we  need  to 
act  quickly  to  shore  up  our  productive 
capacity  and  correct  the  various  short- 
sighted Federal  policies  I  have  previously 
mentioned  which  are  largely  responsible  for 
ovir  current  predicament.  The  war  on  infla- 
tion can  and  must  be  won;  but  It  cannot  be 
won  with  rhetorical  popguns  about  OPEC 
price  Increases  and  more  presidential  com- 
missions to  produce  more  volumes  of  reports 
about  the  problem.  It  can  only  be  won  by 
adopting  a  "hard  line"  on  Inflation  and  by 
launching  a  major  offensive  on  each  of  the 
flve  fronts  I  have  outlined  In  my  remarks 
today. 

Thank  you. 


HALTINO  OP  LANCE-I  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2235, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  the  Michigan  Army  Mis- 
sile Plant  to  the  State  of  Michigan  is 
under  study  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Similar  legislation  is 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  oppose  enactment  of  S.  2235,  and  I 
find  it  ast^mishing  that  following  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  the  Congress 
would  be  considering  a  measure  to  close 
down  a  missile  plant  to  enable  its  even- 
tual transfer  to  Volkswagen  of  America 
for  the  production  of  Rabbit  automobiles. 

The  Lance-I  missile  is  a  valuable  tac- 
tical nuclear  and  conventional  weapon  of 
great  importance  to  the  U.S.  Army.  The 
administration  has  ordered  termination 
of  Lance-I  production  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980,  presumably  to  clear  the 
way  for  Volkswagen. 

This  plan  is  typical  of  an  administra- 
tion which  terminated  Minuteman  pro- 
duction, destroyed  the  machinery  for 
producing  the  Minutemsm  ICBM,  ended 
Minuteman-n  modernization,  cancelled 
the  B-1  bomber,  canceled  the  neutron 
bDmb,  delayed  the  development  of  Tri- 
dental, refuses  to  develop  Trldent-n,  ve- 
toed a  nuclear  carrier,  delayed  Cruise 
missile  development  by  at  least  2  years, 
cut  navEd  shipbuilding  by  half,  cut  the 
size  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
withdrew  troops  from  Korea,  and  re- 
linquished the  Panama  Canal. 

At  present,  Russia  enjoys  a  seven  to 
one  advantage  in  tactical  missiles  com- 
parable to  the  Lance-I  system.  Russia 
is  planning  the  massive  deployment  of 


additlcmal  tactical  nuclear  miarileg  and 
is  expected  to  produce  massive  numbers 
of  the  new  Russian  88-21  and  88-22 
weapons  for  large-scale  European  de- 
ployment. 

The  administration  decision  to  sub- 
sidize the  production  of  Vcdkswagen  Rab- 
bits by  closing  the  Lance-I  missile  te- 
cility  is  the  last  straw  in  almost  3  Ms  years 
of  systematic  dismantling  of  the  most 
significant  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
weapons  programs  required  to  regain  our 
lost  position  of  parity  with  Russia  in  the 
European  theater  and  elsewhere.  Enough 
is  enough. 

The  national  security  cannot  afford 
any  further  damage  of  this  short-sighted 
variety. 

No  doubt  some  would  argue  that 
Lance-I  has  been  iwoduced  in  sufOcient 
quantity  to  Justify  closing  the  facility.  I 
disagree.  Moreover,  there  are  several 
other  facts  which  warrant  maintaining 
this  facility  even  if  immediate  Army  re- 
quirements for  Lance-I  have  been  satis- 
fied. 

First,  if  the  Lance-I  production  line 
is  closed,  the  administration  plans  to  sell 
to  the  highest  bidders  the  machinery 
used  for  making  the  missile.  These  sales 
would  make  impossible  a  resumption  of 
Lance-I  production  once  the  line  is  dis- 
mantled and  dispersed. 

If  a  future  administration  elected  to 
produce  additional  Lance-I  missiles  in  a 
new  effort  to  close  the  gap  between  our 
tactical  missile  forces  and  the  over- 
whelming numerical  superiority  of  com- 
parable Russian  forces,  then  that  future 
administration  would  find  the  task 
either  impossible  as  a  practical  matter 
or  at  least  highly  expensive  in  acquiring 
and  reestablishing  a  missile  plant  from 
scratch. 

Second,  the  Michigan  Army  missile 
plant  is  a  Government-owned,  contrac- 
tor-operated facility  containing  some  2.1 
million  square  feet  of  industrial  plant 
operating  space.  The  military  production 
base  of  the  United  States  has  eroded  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Whatever  the  merit 
or  donerit  of  terminating  Lance-I  pro- 
duction, there  can  be  no  justification  for 
closing  yet  another  industrial  facility 
available  for  general  defense  production. 

I  can  understand  why  ofiScials  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  would  seek  title  to  the 
Michigan  Army  missile  plant  for  subse- 
quent conveyance  to  Volkswagen.  Con- 
struction of  a  comparable  facility  would 
be  extremely  expensive,  and  perhaps  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  for  Volkswagen. 
However,  the  same  magnitude  of  expense 
would  necessarily  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
build  a  comparable  defense  production 
facility  as  a  replacement  for  the  Michi- 
gan Army  missUe  plant. 

I  wish  the  very  best  for  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  its  citizens.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Volkswagen  will  locate  a  plant 
for  the  production  of  Volkswagen  Rab- 
bits in  Michigan.  The  economy  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  national  economy  would 
benefit.  Certainly,  I  shall  do  all  that  I 
can  to  help  short  of  harming  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  shall  oppose  enactment  of  8.  2236. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1683.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  19S5  (69  Stat.  539,  25  U.S.C.  415),  as 
amended,  to  authorize  a  ninety-nine-year 
lease  for  the  Moses  Allotment  Numbered  10, 
Chelan  County,  Washington. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  2269)  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon ;  and  that  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Glickkan,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Baldus, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Madi- 
GAN,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, Mr.  Marlenee,  and  Mr.  Hopkins 
were  appointed  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 611,  expressing  the  condolences  of 
the  House  on  the  death  of  Representa- 
tive Slack. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  foUowing  bill,  with 
an  amendment  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2222.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mencing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
Indian  whose  land  is  held  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted status. 

ENROLLED  Bn.LS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  3:47  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  1682.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9.  1956  (69  Stat.  539)  (25  U.S.C.  415),  as 
amended,  to  authorize  a  ninety-nine-year 
lease  for  the  Moses  Allotment  Numbered  10, 
Chelan  Ck)unty,  Washington: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
H.  R.  Berg: 

HJl.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Swiderskl;  and 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980. 
"National  Bicycling  Day." 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Macnuson). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BATH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2446.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  pat- 
ent laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 

patent  law   akenomznts  act  or   isso 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  unanimously  reported 
out  the  Patent  Law  Amendments  Act  on 
March  18,  1980.  This  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  1679  which  the  Committee  also 


unanimously  reported  out  on  February 
19,  1980,  with  report  No.  96-617. 

The  present  bill  is  different  only  in 
that  It  contains  an  effective  date  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1980.  S.  1679  did  not  contain  any 
effective  date  which  raised  a  concern  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  that  it 
could  possibly  impact  on  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget.  The  present  bill  meets  that 
objection  by  becoming  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  committee  decided  in  order  to 
save  printing  costs  not  to  file  an  iden- 
tical report  to  that  already  filed  on 
S.  1679.  This  report  is  still  pertinent  to 
the  present  legislation  with  the  addition 
of  the  effective  date. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

William  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security. 

John  L.  Palmer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

AbrsOiam  Katz,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  coti- 
stituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCmON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 

S.  2437.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4067  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  define  further  the 
circumstances  under  which  certain  aliens 
within  the  United  States  may  be  treated 
as  alien  enemies;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2438.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  ves- 
sels to  participate  in  transporting  salmon 
to  on-shore  processing  plants  In  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Trr  nsportation. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  3439.  A  bill  to  place  pharmacy  robberies 
under  Federal  jurisdiction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN   (by  request) : 

S.    3440.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Military 
Selective  Service  Act  to  allow  the  registra- 
tion of  both  men  and  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  3441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (by  request) : 

S.  2442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  2443.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  carry  out  a  high-level 
liquid  nuclear  waste  management  demon- 
stration project  at  the  Western  New  York 
Service  Center  in  West  Valley,  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
8.  2444.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  "Department 
of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1980  and  1981"  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  2445.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1981,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary) : 

S.  2446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  laws, 

title  35  of  the  United  States  Code.  Original 

bill    reported    and    ordered    placed    on    the 

calendar. 

By  Mr.  STEWART: 
8.  2447.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  P. 
de  la  Rosa.  Jr..  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hetlin)  : 
S.  2448.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  explicitly 
for  the  exclusion  of  social  security  benefits 
from  taxable  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  RiBicorr,  and  Mr.  Perot)  : 
S.  2449.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  disability  retirement  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2460.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8340  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  reduce 
cost-of-living  Increases  of  Federal  annuitants 
attributable  to  months  prior  to  the  month 
in  which  the  commencing  date  of  an  an- 
nuity occurs;  to  the  (Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.   LONG    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  : 
S.  2451.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  rules  relat- 
ing   to    certain    installment    sales;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GARN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  : 
S.  2462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
with    respect    to    requirements    which    ad- 
versely affect  employment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  2453.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  with  respect  to 
requirements  which  adversely  affect  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 

S.  2437.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4067  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  define  further 
the  circumstances  under  which  certain 
aUens  within  the  United  States  may  be 
treated  as  alien  enemies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayakawa  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in 
today's  proceedings.) 


the  United  States,  we  in  Alaska  are  in- 
deed fortimate. 

Our  newly  found  bounty  of  salmon, 
however,  does  not  come  without  its  prob- 
lems. We  must  go  to  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  market  all  of  this  fish  and  our 
equipment,  both  in  terms  of  vessels  and 
onshore  processing  plants,  will  be  taxed 
to  their  limits. 

Hie  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
some  months  ago  appointed  a  task  force 
to  try  and  sort  out  these  numerous  diffi- 
cult problems.  Governor  Hammond's 
task  force  foimd  that  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  fishing  vessels  and  on- 
shore processing  plants  in  Alaska  to  han- 
dle this  year's  record  nm.  We  do  not, 
however,  have  enough  transport  ships  to 
move  that  salmon  from  Bristol  Bay  to 
processing  facilities  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  where  this  year's  run 
will  not  be  as  good.  The  Governor's  task 
force  has,  in  fact,  conducted  a  nation- 
wide search  for  transport  vessels  and 
found  that  there  are  not  enough  avail- 
able U.S.-flag  vessels  to  meet  Alaska's 
needs  this  season. 

I  send  to  the  desk  legislation  designed 
to  waive  the  Nicholson  Act  for  the  1980 
Alaska  salmon  season.  The  Nicholson 
Act  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
no  fish  may  be  transported  on  a  foreign- 
flag  transport  or  tender  vessel  from  a 
U.S.-flag  fishing  vessel  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States  to  a 
processing  plant  Inside  the  United 
States.  This  one-time  waiver  would  al- 
low us  to  use  forelgn-fiag  transport  and 
tender  vessels  for  this  season  only.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  would  be  required 
to  develop  regulations  that  would  In- 
sure that  U.S.-fiag  tender  and  transport 
vessels  would  not  be  displaced  by  the 
foreign-flag  vessels. 

All  U.S.-fiag  tender  and  transport  ves- 
sels wishing  to  participate  in  this  year's 
fishery  are  more  than  welcome  by  the 
State  of  Alaska.  We  would  far  prefer  to 
use  U.S.-flag  vessels.  Because  we  are 
dealing  with  a  perishable  product,  Alas- 
ka salmcm,  we  cannot  suffer  delays  In 
shipping.  If,  as  anticipated,  U.S.-flag 
vessels  are  not  available  to  participate 
in  this  trade,  we  must  utilize  foreign- 
flag  vessels. 

In  closing,  I  would  poiint  out  to  each 
of  my  colleagues  that  this  act  is  not  in- 
tended to  to  any  way  modify  the  Jones 
Act.  I  would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  to  assist  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  flshermen  of  the 
Northwest  by  granting  this  one-time 
waiver.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2438.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
vessels  to  participate  in  transporting  sal- 
mon to  onshore  processing  plants  in 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  this  year's  upcoming 
salmon  season  will  be  blessed  with  the 
greatest  run  in  its  history.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  Bristol  Bay  will  produce  an 
incredible  54  million  fish.  Given  the  poor 
status  of  salmon  stocks  in  other  parts  of 


macists  have  either  hired  seeurtty 
guards  or  installed  security  devices,  to 
curb  the  crime  wave.  The  robberies  are 
still  occurring. 

Narcotics  are  under  strict  Federal 
control.  It  is  time  to  put  those  who  steal 
them  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  The 
proUem  has  grown  beyond  the  pcde  of  a 
local  police  matter  and  has  become  a 
national  problem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
when  the  Senate  moves  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  codification  of  the  criminal 
code,  this  serious  problem  will  be  like- 
wise discussed  and  debated.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2439.  A  bill  to  place  pharmacy  rob- 
beries under  Federal  jurisdiction;  to  the 
Cwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  there  are  more  than  1.700  holdups 
of  pharmacies  nationwide.  These  rob- 
beries are  for  drugs,  either  by  junkies 
for  persOTial  use  or  dealers  for  a  supply 
to  peddle  on  the  streets.  Often  they  are 
violent. 

In  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  a  pharmacist 
and  his  wife  were  recently  shot.  She  is 
dead,  he  is  recovering.  Most  other  phar- 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (by  request) : 
S.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  to  allow  the  reg- 
istration of  both  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  President's  proposal  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  to  require  the  registration  of  young 
women. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  meas- 
ure is  to  provide  a  specific  legislative 
proposal  to  facilitate  discussions  on  the 
registration  of  women  and  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  specific  proposal. 
By  hitroduclng  this  bill,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  imply  my  support  for  changing 
the  current  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
requirement  for  registration  limited  to 
men,  but  merely  as  an  administrative 
convenience  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  oppose 
this  measure  but,  having  been  proposed 
by  the  President,  it  deserves  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (by  request) : 

S.  2442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ACCOtJNTAaiLlTT,  ETFICIENCT,  AND  VIOLENT  JU- 
VENILE CmiME  CONTROL  POCTJ8  ON  BATH  JOTS- 
NILE  JUSTICE  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Violent  JuvaiUe  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1980,  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  stabUize  our  6-year  con- 
gressional commitment  to  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  ( JJDPA)  while  at  the  same  time 
mandating  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  (OJJDP)  has  final  ac- 
countabUity  and  responsibUity  for  Im- 
plementing the  JuvenUe  Justice  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  The  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  is  retained  and  ad- 
ministered by  HEW's  Youth  Develop- 
ment Bureau,  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Division. 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  ACT  HXaTaST 

In  1974.  the  Congress  established 
juvenile  crime  prevention  as  the  Federal 
crime  priority.  The  1974  act  was  the 
product  of  a  4-year  bipartisan  effort. 
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which  I  was  p  -Ivileged  to  lead,  to  improve 
the  quality  o  juvenile  justice  through- 
out the  United  States  and  to  overhaul 
the  Federal  lesponse  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  1974  act  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  :  in  this  body. 

In  1977,  th<  Congress,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  reautho  rized  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  for  3  add!  tional  years  to  stabilize  and 
revitalise  oui  juvenile  crime  program. 
The  bipartisa  i  nature  of  this  act's  sup- 
port from  197 )  to  the  present  is  reflected 
in  the  act's  c(  sponsors  in  this  body  over 
the  years — ^Mi .  Hruska.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Cook.  Mr.  ^[cCleUan.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Phillip  Hart.  tdr.  Hugh  Scott.  Mr.  Kkn- 
mvT,  Mr.  I^CRMOiro,  Mr.  Bxtrdicx,  Mr. 
Oumey,  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Brock.  Mr.  Ca  se,  Mr.  Chttrcb,  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Cranstok  ,  Mr.  Oravxl,  Mr.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  B[r.  McGee,  Mr.  Montoya. 
Mr.  Moss.  M'.  Pastore.  Mr.  Rahdolph. 
Mr.  RnicoFF,  Mr.  Mondalz,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Cttuvxr,  Mr.  DbCon- 
cnn.  Mr.  HfTTTZui.  Mr.  Lcabt,  Mr. 
BCagnitson,  M  -.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Metzkn- 
BATTX.  Mr.  Pill.  Mr.  Stxvzns.  and  Mr. 
Hxnz. 

I  originally  Introduced  this  measure  as 
S.  3148  durin) :  the  92d  Congress  when  it 
received  strosg  support  from  youth- 
serving  organ  zations  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency expert  s  aroimd  the  country.  I  re- 
introduced S.  821  on  February  8,  1973, 
and  S.  1021  oi  i  March  17,  1977. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  which  I 
was  chairnuuL.  held  extensive  hearings 
that  demonstrated  the  desperate  need 
for  tills  legisli  ition.  Expert  witnesses,  in- 
cluding State  and  local  ofBcials.  repre- 
sentatives of  private  agencies,  social 
workers,  so  biologists,  criminologists, 
judges,  and  criminal  justice  planners 
testified  on  tl  le  terrible  problems  of  the 
juvoiile  Justj  X  system  which  did  not 
provide  indiv  dual  justice,  effective  help 
to  juveniles,  ( ir  protection  for  our  com- 
munities. In  :  articular,  they  repeatedly 
emphasized  tl  lat  large  custodial  institu- 
tions such  as  reformatories  and  training 
schools  were  :  lothing  more  than  schools 
of  crime,  where  juveniles  learned  the 
skills  of  the  e:i  perlenced  criminal. 

A  clear  consensus  emerged  supporting 
strong  incentives  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  community-based 
programs  and  services  as  alternatives  to 
training  schc  ols  for  many  youngsters. 
This  consensu  s  was  further  expressed  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Jusi  ice  Standards  and  Goals 
which  recomii  tended  that  no  new  major 
institutions  fc  r  juveniles  should  be  built 
under  any  cii  cumstances.  The  Commis- 
sion provided  additional  support  for  the 
philosoi^y  of  I  the  legislation  that  many 
delinquents,  tut  especially  noncriminal 
status  offende  rs  and  neglected  or  depen- 
dent children  who  had  previously  been 
instltutionaliz  sd.  could  be  helped  success- 
fully in  comm  mity  settings. 

State  offlcia  s  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee stiessed  the  need  for  effec- 
tive, coordina  ed  Federal  funding  to  as- 
sist the  State  i  in  carrying  out  their  ef- 
forts to  treat  juveniles  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  foimer  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  lonorable  Francis  Sargent 
and  the  f ora  er  Governor  of  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Jo  m  Oilllgan,  were  eloquent 


in  describing  the  lu-gent  need  for  this 
legislatirai.  The  deputy  director  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Child  Welfare, 
confirmed  the  feeling  of  many  State  ad- 
ministrators in  urging  passage  of  this 
bill: 

Quite  frankly,  when  I  first  re«d  the  bUI  and 
Senator  Bayh's  conunents  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wanted  to  shout  "Alleluia," 
somebody  has  finally  developed  a  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation  that  makes  sense. 
It  should  provide  a  real  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  if  we  want  to  be  serious  about  resolv- 
ing problems  facing  youthful  offenders.  I 
was  shocked  by  the  flagrant  maltreatment  of 
offenders,  by  th?  brutal  Incarceration  of  non- 
criminal runawajrs  and  by  the  bureaucratic 
Ineffectiveness  which  had  marked  the  grossly 
inadequate  Federal  approach  to  the  preven- 
tion of  delinquency. 

£>uring  the  early  1970's  the  hearings 
and  investigations  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency (abolished  in  1979  with  the  juve- 
nile jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution)  led  me 
to  two  important  conclusions. 

The  first  is  that  our  past  system  of 
juvenile  justice  was  geared  primarily  to 
react  to  youthful  ouenders  rather  than 
to  prevent  the  youthful  offense. 

Second,  the  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  system  failed  at  the  crucial 
point  when  a  yoimgster  first  got  into 
trouble.  The  juvenile  who  took  a  car  for 
a  joy  ride,  or  vandalized  school  property, 
or  viewed  shoplifting  as  a  Isu-k,  was  con- 
fronted by  a  system  of  justice  often  com- 
pletely incapable  of  responding  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 

However,  during  the  late  1980's  and 
this  new  decade,  we  have  begun  to  build 
on  our  past  experiences  with  the  act 
making  substantial  progress  not  only  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  especially  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  We  intend  that  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Office  be  an  advocate  for 
the  families  and  youth  of  our  States, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  their 
himian,  constitutional  and  legal  rights. 

TRC    1980   AMZNOMEm-S:    THE   VIOLXNT 

jtnmnLz  cbimx  contsol  act 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  extends  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
for  5  years.  It  also  specifically  delegates 
all  final  authority  for  juvenile  justice 
programs  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
OSSce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  (OJJDP) .  I  have  long 
believed  that  this  delegation  of  authority 
is  a  necessary  factor  In  any  efficient  and 
coordinated  effort  to  adequately  con- 
front the  problems  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  The  individual  who  bears  the 
responsibility  for  managing  this  Office 
and  coordinating  all  Federal  juvenile 
justice  programs  should  also  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  that  responsibility. 
Since  1974  the  Congress  has  stressed  this 
fact  in  conference  reports  and  debate  on 
the  floor  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
this  reauthorization,  we  will  specifically 
mandate  this  proper  delegation  of  au- 
thority for  the  Administrator  of  OJJDP. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  appointment 
of  two  deputies  and  one  legal  advisor  to 
insure  that  the  Administrator  of  OJJDP 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  this  authority. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  primary  rea- 


sons for  my  introduction  of  the  original 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  in  1971  was  my 
concern  with  the  increasing  problem  of 
juvenile  crime.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  best  method  of  controlling  violent 
crime  is  to  prevoit  it  in  the  first  place. 
U  we  can  take  the  first-time  minor  of- 
fender and  prevent  him  or  her  from  com- 
mitting even  more  serious  offenses  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  con- 
trolling our  problem  with  violent  offend- 
ers. In  the  same  vein,  however,  I  firmly 
believe  that  some  youthful  offenders 
must  be  removed  from  their  commimities 
for  society's  sake  as  well  as  their  own. 
The  secure  incarceration  of  youthful 
offenders  should  be  reserved  for  those 
youths  who  commit  serious,  violent  of- 
fenses and  cannot  be  handled  by  other 
alternatives. 

It  was  shocking  for  me  to  learn 
through  our  hearings  over  the  past  10 
years,  that  often  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem actually  incarcerates  the  nonviolent, 
noncriminal  status  offender  as  well  as 
the  neglected  and  abused  child  more 
often  than  those  who  are  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  criminal  offenses.  Status 
and  nonoffenders  are  actually  more 
likely  to  be  detained,  more  likely  to  be 
institutionalized,  and  once  incarcerated, 
more  likely  to  be  held  in  confinement 
for  longer  periods  of  time  than  those  who 
are  charged  with  or  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses. 

One  of  the  imderlying  precepts  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  is  to  reorder  these 
misplaced  policies  and  priorities.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
the  violent  offender  should  be  given  an 
increased  focus.  These  relatively  few  in- 
dividuals cause  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  suffering  and  fear  among  the 
adult  population. 

A  major  new  study  by  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  where  88  percent  of 
2,000  elderly  citizens  were  surveyed, 
found  that  they  actually  cross  the  street 
or  change  their  direction  of  travel  just  to 
avoid  teenagers.  Elderly  persons  living 
in  cities  are  so  afraid  of  teenagers  that 
many  remain  indoors  after  3  pjm.  and  do 
not  go  to  senior  citizen  centers,  parks  and 
other  places  they  would  normally  go. 

The  study  found  that  66  percent  of  the 
persons  surveyed  said  fear  of  crime  has 
greatly  affected  their  use  of  facilities  de- 
signed for  the  elderly. 

Past  surveys  have  shown  that  many 
older  people  are  afraid  to  leave  home 
after  dark,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  3  pjn.  is  now  the  cut-off  tlm«. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  elderly  in  the 
study  wanted  to  be  home,  indoors,  by  the 
time  school  let  out.  Nine  percent  of  the 
elderly  In  the  study  had  been  crime  vic- 
tims within  the  12  months  before  the 
survey.  Most  had  been  robbed  or  had 
their  homes  burglarized.  A  total  of  33 
robberies,  22  assaults,  and  5  other  crimes 
had  been  committed  against  the  elderly 
in  the  study  while  they  were  en  route  to 
senior  citizen  centers. 

The  amendments  I  am  introducing  to- 
day are  designed  to  bring  increased  at- 
tention to  the  violent  offender.  These 
amendments,  entitled,  the  "Violent 
Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of  1980," 
would  retain  the  19.15-percent  mainte- 
nance of  effort  provision  and  at  the  same 
time   mandate    that    these    funds    be 
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targeted  for  programs  aimed  to  curb  vio- 
lent crime  committed  by  juveniles.  For 
those  offenders  who  are  charged  with  the 
violent  crimes  of  murder,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  or  arson  in- 
volving bodily  harm  this  legislation  es- 
tablishes programs  to  identify,  appre- 
hend, speedily  adjudicate,  sentence,  and 
rehabilitate  these  individuals  in  a  hu- 
mane fashion.  In  addition,  this  bill  would 
require  the  Administrator  to  provide  a 
detailed  evaluation  of  "Scared-Straight" 
type  programs  and  their  potential  for  re- 
habilitating juvenile  offenders. 

viousNT  jtrvENn.E  offenders:  ktth  or 
RXAi.rrT? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  litany  of  violence  reported  daily 
by  the  press  and  the  media.  We  have  all 
heard  witnesses  testify  of  their  horrible, 
brutal  attacks  by  young  people,  includ- 
ing our  elderly  victims.  Noteworthy,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  victims  of  vio- 
lent juvenile  crime  are  more  likely  to  be 
juveniles  themselves.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  reported  that: 

Victims  of  assaultive  violence  in  the  cities 
generally  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
offenders:  victimization  rates  are  generally 
highest  for  males,  youths,  poor  persons  and 
blacks. 

Of  course,  these  reports  are  of  little 
comfort  to  the  frightening  numbers  of 
Americans  who  have  personally  been 
victims  of  violent  crimes.  An  ever-in- 
creasing percentage  of  our  citizens — 
yoimg  and  old — find  their  daily  lives 
directly  affected  by  the  fear  of  violence 
in  their  commimities.  Recent  polls  re- 
veal that  half  of  our  citizens  are  afraid 
to  walk  alone  at  night  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, nearly  20  percent  do  not  feel 
safe  in  their  own  homes  and  nearly  33 
percent  of  our  yoimg  people  are  afraid 
in  their  own  schools. 

BTTMAWAr  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH  ACT 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  key  features 
of  our  efforts  in  the  juvenile  justice  area 
has  been  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act. 

The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act  is  designed  to  provide  Eissistance  to 
States,  localities,  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  operate  temporary  shelter 
care  facilities  in  areas  where  runaways 
tend  to  congregate.  These  programs,  over 
167  funded  by  HEW  last  year,  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  immediate  needs  of  run- 
away youth  or  otherwise  homeless  young 
people  in  a  manner  which  is  outside  the 
traditional  law  enforcement  structure 
and  juvenile  justice  system. 

When  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  was 
first  passed  in  1974,  it  did  not  include 
assistance  for  homeless  youth,  or  those 
who  are  dependent,  neglected,  and 
abused.  However,  the  1977  amendments 
to  the  act  incorporated  homeless,  ne- 
glected, and  abused  youth  In  the  cate- 
gory of  those  to  be  assisted  under  the  act. 
It  is  mv  opinion,  and  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, that  there  are  many  young  people 
who  have  no  home  from  which  to  run.  or 
who  are  so  abused  or  neglected  that  leav- 
ing heme  Is  a  rational  alternative.  The 
programmatic  focus  of  the  act  should 
continue  to  reflect  these  concerns. 

There  are  approximately  1  million 
ruiuiways  each  year,  with  the  average 


age  of  these  youngsters  being  15.  In  ad- 
dition, in  the  last  few  years  there  have 
women  rvinning  away  from  home.  We 
have  also  discovered  that  a  growing 
niunber  of  young  runaways  are  forced 
from  their  homes  by  physically  abusive 
and  neglectful  parents. 

The  nmaway  and  homeless  youth  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  offer  necessary 
emergency  medical  care  and  counseling 
for  both  the  young  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies, so  these  young  people  can  be  helped 
before  they  end  up  incarcerated  in  ju- 
venile institutions  or  even,  unfortunately 
in  many  cases,  adult  jails. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice/Runaway and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
is  prevention.  The  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act  provisions  are  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime, 
a  reduction  in  the  substantial  law  en- 
forcement problon  of  communities  inun- 
dated with  runaways,  and  short-term 
placement  for  homeless  youth. 

VIOLENT  JUVENILE  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT:  KEY 
PROVISION  TO  ASSIST  OUR  HOMELESS,  NE- 
GLECTED, ABUSED  AND  RUNAWAY  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  President,  a  key  provision  of  the 
amendments  I  am  introducing  today,  re- 
quires that  appropriated  funds  under 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Act,  not  obligated, 
by  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
transferred  to  programs  funded  imder 
title  in — the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act.  Historically  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice program  had  a  rocky  beginning 
which  resulted  in  its  failure  to  properly 
obligate  its  fimds,  even  though  the  nec- 
essary program  applications  were  avail- 
able to  OJJDP.  Fortunately,  in  1978  the 
3-year  backlog  of  funds  was  obligated 
and  off  the  Washington  desk  at  the  Of- 
fice of  JuvenOe  Justice.  However,  within 
the  past  year  the  obligation  rate  has  di- 
minished substantially,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  significant  carryover.  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  appropriated  funds  obtained  in 
these  belt-tightening  times  are  obligated 
in  a  timely  manner,  my  bill  will  transfer 
any  such  carryover  to  the  title  m  pro- 
gram which,  to  date,  has  not  experienced 
such  problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  is  tragically  under- 
staffed. By  the  Department's  own  survey, 
the  Office  should  have  at  least  150  staff 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  program  ef- 
fectively, efficiently,  and  with  responsi- 
bility. But,  the  necessary  staff  has  not 
been  provided  to  get  the  job  done.  Hope- 
fully, we  in  Congress  will  be  able  to  over- 
come this  pitfall. 

Violent  juvenile  crime  must  be  put  into 
perspective.  Yet,  in  no  way  do  I  wish  to 
minimize  the  tragedy  and  horror  experi- 
enced by  the  victims  of  violent  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  play  an  Important  role  in  de- 
linquency prevention,  but  not  in  isola- 
tion. Solutions  to  youth  crime  cannot  be 
provided  exclusively  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. ITiese  problems  will  not  be 
solved  by  simply  passing  a  bill,  issuing 
a  report,  holding  a  hearing  or  signing  a 
law  in  Washington.  The  most  valuable 
assets  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  juvenile 
crime  are  the  family,  the  church  and 
our  schools.  Any  successful  preventive 
Federal  Juvenile  Justice  effort  must  rely 


heavily  on  the  commitment  (tf  Interested 
citizens,  community  groups.  State  and 
local  leaders,  juvenile  court  judges,  so- 
cial workers,  school  personnel,  religious 
leaders  and.  most  importantly,  on  the 
family. 

It  is  imperative  to  keep  the  legislative 
process  and  statutes  in  this  perspective. 
Legislaticm  is  never  a  s(riution  or  cure 
in  itself;  it  is  a  framework  within  which 
a  problem  can  be  attacked.  The  better 
the  legislation,  the  better  the  chance 
the  system  will  meet  and  respond  appro- 
priately. These  amendments  are  one  step 
in  attacking  the  problem  ol  juvmlle 
crime  in  a  prudent  manner.  Equitable 
resources,  in  relaticm  to  our  current  Ju- 
venile population,  potential,  and  exper- 
tise must  be  committed  to  our  juvenile 
offenders  and  noncrffenders,  if  we  are  to 
make  any  gains  in  addressing  these 
problems  in  the  1980's. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  simunary,  this  bill 
extends  the  act  for  5  years  at  $200  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1983  and  $225  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985:  delegates  all  final 
authority  to  the  OJJDP  Administrator; 
requires  the  Administrator  to  appoint 
two  deputies,  and  one  legal  advisor;  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  provide  a 
detailed  evaluation  of  "Scared-Straight" 
programs:  increases  citizen  participation 
in  the  operation  of  the  program ;  retains 
the  19.15  percent  maintenance  of  effort 
provision.  \}ut  mandates  that  it  be  spent 
for  programs  aimed  at  curbing  vicdent 
crimes  committed  by  juveniles;  requires 
the  Administrator  to  implement  the 
maintenance  of  effort,  formtila  grant, 
discretionary  grant  and  other  Initiatives 
in  OJJDP;  provides  adequate  adminis- 
trative support  for  the  Office;  extends 
the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
for  5  years  at  $25  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1981  through  1983  and  $30 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  and  mandates  that  any  carryover 
fimds  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  be 
transferred  to  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act  by  January  1  of  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

The  Juvoiile  Justice  and  Ddinquency 
Preventicm  Act  and  these  1980  amend- 
ments will  provide  the  stability  so  vital 
to  the  continuation  of  this  congressional 
initiative.  Ihe  5-year  extension,  with 
the  adequate  funding  provided,  when 
coupled  with  full  implementatlm  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1974  and  1977  acts  will 
help  address  crime's  cornerstone  in  this 
country — juvenile  crime  and  violence. 
Although  the  amounts  authorized  to  date 
have  been  very  frugal  relative  to  the  task 
of  each  of  the  participating  States,  such 
resources  provided  in  a  stable,  con- 
tinuous fashion  will  do  wonders  to 
achieve  the  mandate  of  the  1974  act.  As 
we  all  know,  $100  today  is  only  worth 
$70  of  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  conclude 
without  expressing  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  numerous  private  agencies  and 
public  groups  who  have  been  most  ac- 
tively involved  in  assisting  us  with  this 
act  and  its  amendments.  If  there  ever 
has  been  a  citizen's  measure,  it  Is  this 
one.  More  than  75  organizations — 
across-the-board    philosophically,    and 
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Ins  :ltute  of  Family  Relations. 
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Pai  ents  Committee. 
Psj  :^ologlcal  Association. 
Women. 

Fund. 
Association  of  America. 
Deve  opment  Council. 
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of  Social  Security. 
of  Psychiatric  Serv- 
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Cai  iplng  Association. 
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Op^metrlc  Association. 

Committee. 
Psychological  Association. 
Welfare  Association. 
Counselor  Association, 
for  Adolescence  Psychla- 
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Association. 

Association, 
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Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Inc.,  Future  Homemakers 
Clubs,    Girl    Scouts    of 
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4-H  Clubs,  Federal  Execu- 
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Con^lsslon  on  the  Observance  of 
omen's  Year  Committee  on 


Child  Development,  Audrey  Rowe  Colom, 
Chairperson  Committee  Jill  Ruckelshaus, 
Presiding  Officer  of  Commission. 

National   Conference  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Administrators. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquen- 
cy. 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 

Boy  Scouts  of  the  USA. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Family  Impact  Seminar. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Four-C  of  Bergen  County. 
Girls  Clubs  of  America. 
Home  and  School  Institute. 

Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.SA. 

Maryland  Committee  for  Day  Care. 

Massachusetts  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth. 

Mental  Health  Film  Board. 

National  Alliance  Concerned  With  School- 
Age  Parents. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Child  Day  Care  Association. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Council  for  Black  Child  Develop- 
ment. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  State  Committees  for 
Children  and  Youth. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Urban  League. 

New  York  State  Division  for  Youth. 

Palo  Alto  Community  Child  Care. 

Philadelphia  Community  Coordinated 
Child  Care  Council. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

School  Days,  Inc. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 

United  Church  of  Christ — Board  for  Home- 
land Ministries,  Division  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

United  Methodist  Church — Board  of  Global 
Ministries. 

United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York. 
Inc. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

Westchester  Children's  Association. 

National  Federation  of  State  Youth  Service 
Bureau  Associations. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

National  Information  Center  on  Volunteers 
In  Courts. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America. 

National  Youth  Workers  Alliance. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges. 

National  Council  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planners. 

Youth  Network  Council. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

National  Juvenile  Law  Center. 

National  Coalition  for  Children's  Justice. 

Children's  Express. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Coalition  for  Children  and  Youth. 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  shall  be 
cited  as  the  "Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980." 

Section  101  amends  Title  I  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act^of 
1974  to  add  an  additional  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. The  new  section  101(a)  (8)  adds  a  Con- 


gressional declaration  of  purpose  that  the 
Justice  system  should  give  additional  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  violent  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles,  particularly  to  the  areas 
of  identification,  apprehension,  speedy  ad- 
judication, sentencing  and  rehabilitation. 

Section  102(a)  repeals  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  103  which  are  no  longer  per- 
tinent. 

Section  102(b)  amends  section  103(7)  to 
list  additional  territories  that  qualify  as 
"States"  eligible  for  fimdlng  under  the  Act. 

Section  102(c)  amends  section  103(9),  a 
technical  amendment. 

Section  201  amends  Title  n.  Part  A  of  the 
Act  In  three  ways : 

(1)  It  delegates  all  final  authority  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention   (OJJDP). 

(2)  It  requires  the  Administrator  of 
OJJDP  to  appoint  the  two  statutory  Dep- 
uties, as  well  as  the  newly  created  Legal 
Advisor. 

(3)  It  requires  the  Administrator  of  OJJDP 
to  provide  a  detailed  evaluation  of  "Scared- 
Straight"-type  programs  to  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1980. 

Sections  202  and  203  amend  Title  n,  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Sections  204  and  205  amend  Title  II.  Part 
B.  Subpart  I  related  to  block  grant  Federal 
Assistance  for  State  and  Local  Programs, 
technical  amendments. 

Section  206  amends  Title  II,  Part  B.  Sub- 
part II  related  to  discretionary  grant  Federal 
Assistance  for  Priority  Juvenile  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Programs,  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Sections  207  and  208  amend  sections  225 
(b)  (5),  (6),  and  (8)  to  Increase  citizen 
participation  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sections  209  and  210  amend  section  228 
(g)   and  241(c),  technical  amendments. 

Section  211  amends  Title  n.  Part  D.  Ad- 
ministrative Provisions,  In  four  ways: 

(1)  It  provides  a  five-year  authorization 
with  an  appropriation  level  of  $200  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1981.  1982  and  1983 
and  $225  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  section  261  (a) . 

(2)  It  requires  that  appropriated  funds 
not  obligated  by  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
shall  revert  to  programs  funded  under  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act,  by  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  section  261(a). 

(3)  It  requires  that  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort funds,  19.15%  of  the  total  appropriation 
of  Title  I  of  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act.  shall  be  targeted  for  programs 
aimed  to  curb  violent  crimes  committed  by 
Juveniles,  namely:  murder,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  and  arson  in- 
volving bodily  harm,  particularly  to  the 
areas  of  identification,  apprehension,  speedy 
adjudication,  sentencing  and  rehabilitation, 
section  261  (b). 

(4)  It  requires  the  Administrator  or 
OJJDP  to  Implement  and  be  responsible  for 
section  261(b). 

Section  212  amends  section  262.  to  pro- 
vide adequate  administrative  support  for  the 
Office. 

Section  213  amends  section  263  to  require 
that  eunendments  made  by  the  Violent 
Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of  1980  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sections  301,  302  and  303  amend  Title  III 
of  the  Act  to  reflect  the  1977  Act's  homeless 
youth  program  authority. 

Section  304  amends  section  311  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  link 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  service  providers  through  the  use 
of  a  National  hot-line  telephone  network. 

Sections  306  and  306  amend  sections  312 
(a),  (b)  (6)  and  section  315(1)  to  reflect  the 
1977  Act's  homeless  youth  program  authority. 
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Section  307  amends  Title  m.  Part  D, 
Authorization  of  Appropriations,  to  provide 
a  five-year  authorization  with  an  appropria- 
tion level  of  $25  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982  and  1983  and  $30  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

Sections  401  and  402  amend  Title  6  and 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  technical 
amendments. 

Section  403  amends  section  1002  of  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979,  a 
technical  amendment. 

Section  404  amends  the  Act  to  carry  out 
the  delegation  of  authority  for  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Office. 

ExcERTTS  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the 

Runaway     and    Homeless    Youth    Act/ 

HEW 

The  1976  Annual  Report  addressed  ques- 
tions of  causation  with  regard  to  the  run- 
away youth  problem  In  the  Nation.  The 
National  Statistical  Survey  documented  the 
runaway  youth  problem  as  being  extensive, 
persistent,  and  a  result  of  multiple  causes 
which  explain  Its  nature  and  Incidence.  The 
Survey  found  that  approximately  733,000 
youth  ages  10  to  17  leave  home  annually 
without  parental  permission  for  at  least 
overnight.  A  major  contributing  factor  to 
youth  leaving  home  was  that  of  family  con- 
flict. 

In  addition,  the  Survey  presented  evidence 
that  large  numbers  of  homeless  and  ne- 
glected youth  often  go  unserved  by  the  tra- 
ditional social  service  agencies.  Two  priority 
areas  were  Identified  In  which  continued  ef- 
forts were  required  to  further  strengthen  the 
programs  funded  under  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act. 

These  two  objectives  were  ( 1 )  Service  De- 
livery— to  continue  programmatic  efforts  de- 
signed to  ln^rove  the  service  and  admlnls- 
traUve  capability  of  the  funded  runaway 
youth  projects  to  deliver  effective  services  to 
runaway  youth  and  their  families;  and  (2) 
Research  and  Evaluation — to  continue  re- 
search efforts  into  the  problems  and  q>eclal 
needs  of  runaway  youth,  the  causes  and 
complexities  of  nmaway  behaviour,  and  to 
conduct  a  national  evaluation  of  the  proj- 
ects funded  under  the  Runaway  Youth  Act. 

In  the  1977  Annual  Report,  the  Depart- 
ment reported  more  fully  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  National  Runaway  Youth  Pro- 
gram and  several  Important  conclusions  were 
reached: 

The  runaway  youth  projects  are  serving  a 
greater  proportion  of  "vulnerable  youth"  as 
defined  by  the  variables  of  age.  sex.  and 
situational  status: 

The  runaway  youth  projects  are  increas- 
ingly becoming  utilized  as  a  resource  by 
youth  and  families  in  crisis,  of  which  the 
actual  event  of  running  away  from  home 
Is  only  one  symptom  of  the  probl«ns  that 
are  being  experienced; 

Projects  funded  under  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act  are  providing  more  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  runaway  youth  and  their  families 
than  In  the  past;  and  the  nature  of  the  run- 
away youth  problem  Is  more  complex,  longer 
term  and  severe  than  Just  being  on  the  nin; 

The  projects  funded  under  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act  are  rapidly  becoming  legitimate 
and  stable  members  of  the  social  service  sys- 
tem and  are  providing  more  than  temporary 
shelter  and  crisis  counseling  within  their 
facilities; 

Runaway  youth  are  staying  closer  to  their 
home  communities  during  the  runaway  epi- 
sode: 

There  are  growing  needs  for  expanded 
aftercare  services,  (Intermediate  and  long- 
term  care)  because  many  of  the  youth  have 
family  related  and  long  standing  unresolved 
problems; 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  home- 
less youth  who  are  seeking  services  from  the 
runaway  youth  projects. 


On  the  basis  of  these  flDdlngs,  the  Depwt- 
ment  recommended:  that  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  further  development  of  after- 
care services  for  runaway  youth;  tliat  there 
should  be  exploration  into  the  development 
of  expanded  services  in  local  runaway  cen- 
ters; that  Intergovernmental  relations  should 
be  developed  to  facilitate  these  services;  and 
that  the  network  of  the  runaway  service  de- 
livery system  in  local  communities  should  be 
expanded. 

During  FY  1978  thi«e  significant  events  oc- 
curred. First,  with  reauthorization  of  tlie 
Runaway  Youth  Act,  an  amendment  was 
included  which  called  for  the  transfer  of  tlie 
National  Runaway  Youth  Program  from  the 
Youth  Development  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education^  and  Welfare  to 
the  Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  ACTION  Agency.  Secondly. 
House  of  Representatives  Oversight  Hearings 
were  conducted  on  the  administration  of  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  third, 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  was  di- 
rected to  review  the  administration  of  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act  with  the  Department. 
The  GAG  report  focused  on,  the  following 
areas: 

The  general  management  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  ChUdren.  Youth  and  Fam- 
ilies; 

The  adequacy  of  the  program  evaluation 
conducted  by  the  Administration  for  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Families  to  determine  Its 
strengths  and  weaknesses; 

The  disposition  of  children  sheltered  by 
the  runaway  programs  supported  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  program  funds;  and 

The  extent  to  which  the  program  has  re- 
duced the  Involvement  of  runaways  In  the 
formal  Juvenile  court  system. 

On  March  7,  1978,  House  Oversight  Hear- 
ings were  conducted  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  was  presented.  While 
the  report  revealed  several  problems,  the 
administration  of  the  National  Runaway 
Youth  Programs  remained  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  1978  Annual  Report  to  Congress  re- 
views the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
1976  and  1977  reports  and  addresses  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  identified  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Hoiise 
Oversight  Committee.  The  major  focus  and 
thrust  of  the  Annual  Report  U  on  the  Iden- 
tification of  major  Issues  and  needs  which 
will  Infiuence  the  future  administration  of 
the  Runaway  Youth  Act  by  the  Department. 
However,  while  tills  Report  Is  designed  to 
report  on  the  status  and  accompUshments 
of  the  National  Runaway  Youth  Program,  It 
is  also  Intended  to  document  the  activities 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  during  Fiscal  Year  1978 
to  strengthen  and  to  administer  the  overall 
goals  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act. 

The  primary  accomplishments  of  the  Na- 
tional Runaway  Youth  Program  in  FY  1978 

Include: 

Funding  of  166  runaway  youth  programs 
wlilch  have  provided  services  to  over  32.000 
runaway  youth  and  their  families  located  In 
48  States,  Puerto  Rlco,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Guam: 

Awarding  of  seven  demonstration  grants 
to  Runaway  Youth  Act  funded  programs  to 
enable  them  to  more  comprehensively  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  youth  and  families  In 
crisis  by  expanding  the  range  of  services 
provided  and  the  types  of  clients  served: 

Strengthening  of  the  administrative  struc- 
ture within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  Increase  the  «^>*bUl- 
ty  for  providing  better  services  under  the 
Runaway  Youth  Program; 

Iny)lementatlon  of  a  Management  Infor- 
mation System  wlilch  is  liased  on  the  Intake 
and  Service  Summary  Forms  within  the  De- 


partment designed  to  provide  a  data  base 
of  empirical  lnf<Mmatlon  on  runaway  youth 
served  by  the  programs; 

Funding  of  the  National  Toa-Ft«e  Com- 
mtinicatlons  System  to  serve  runaway,  other 
homeless  youth  and  their  families; 

Development  of  Intra-  and  Initer-Agency 
agreements  for  the  purpose  at  expanding 
services  imder  the  National  Runaway  Pro- 
gram; 

Development  at  model  regulattons.  con- 
sistent with  the  Secretary's  "Operation  Com- 
mon Sense,"  wlilch  eliminates  Ineffldent  and 
unnecessary  reporting  requirements,  rules, 
and  regulatlcms  wltliin  the  Department;  and 
Identification  of  the  National  Runaway 
Youth  Program  as  one  of  the  foci  for  the 
SecreUry's  Biajor  Initiative  Tracking  System 
which  requires  a  quarterly  review. 

Based  upon  the  data  submitted  by  the 
programs  on  the  clients  served,  and  the  re- 
sults of  program  development  and  research 
efforts  conducted  by  the  Department,  several 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  the  Im- 
plemenutlon  of  the  Act.  These  conclusions 
are  summarized  below  and  discussed  more 
completely  in  the  overall  report. 

Most  of  the  runaway  youth  programs  liave 
developed  multiple  service  cooiponents  ad- 
dressing emerging  needs  of  young  people  in 
the  local  community. 

The  runaway  youth  programs  are  serving 
a  greater  portion  of  vulnerable  youth  with 
long  standing,  unresolved  family  problems. 
The  number  of  homeless  or  abandoned  yotKh 
seeking  services  lias  Increased. 

The  runaway  youth  programs  are  Increas- 
ingly being  utilized  as  a  resource  by  both 
youth  and  families  in  crisis. 

The  runaway  youth  programs  are  becom- 
ing viewed  as  legitimate  members  of  the 
community  social  service  network  and  are 
lielng  utilized  by  social  service  agencies  and 
the  law  enforcement/Juvenile  Justice  system 
as  a  resource  for  youth  and  families. 

Leaving  home  without  parental  permis- 
sion continues  to  be  a  major  problem  for 
youth  in  this  country.  The  National  Statis- 
tical Survey  on  Runaway  Youth  conducted 
m  1975  found  that  approximately  733,000 
youth  leave  home  annually  without  parental 
permission.  In  addition,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing evidence  of  large  numbers  of 
homeless,  neglected,  and  abused  youth  going 
unserved  by  traditional  social  service  agen- 
cies. In  order  to  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  these  youth,  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  local  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  programs  which  deal 
prlmarUy  with  the  Immediate  needs  of  run- 
away and  otherwise  homeless  youth  In  a 
manner  which  is  outside  the  law  enforce- 
ment structure  and  Juvenile  Justice  system. 
Services  provided  must  Include  temporary 
shelter,  counseling,  and  aftercare  services. 
The  legislative  goals  of  these  grant  pro- 
grams are : 

(1)  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  runaway 
youth; 

(3)  to  reunite  youth  with  their  famiaes 
and  to  encourage  the  resolution  of  intra- 
famlly  problems  through  counseling  and 
other  services; 

(3)  to  strengthen  family  relationships  and 
to  encourage  stable  living  conditions  for 
youth;  and 

(4)  to  help  youth  decide  upon  a  futut* 
course  of  action. 

Through  the  Implementation  of  these  four 
legislative  goals,  the  National  Runaway 
Youth  Program  is  impacting  significantly  on 
the  Uvea  of  many  vulnerable  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  and  their  families.  Through 
Its  community-based  project^  the  Runaway 
Youth  Program  served  32.000  youth  and  their 
famlUes  during  FY  1978. 

Through  the  National  Runaway  Youth 
Program,  youth  and  families  now  have  ac- 
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no  objection,  the  bilJa  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

S.  2441 
hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  the  VniUd  States  of 
assembled. 


TO   TITLE   I   OF 

JUSTICE    AND    DELIN- 

PlLEVKNTION    ACT   OF    1974 

Sestlon  101(a)    of  the  JuvenUe 

D  ainquency  Prevention  Act  of 
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ng.  and  rehabilitation.". 

Paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of 
'  hat  Act  are  repealed. 
03(7)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
iter  "Pacific  Islands"  the  fol- 
Vlrgln  Islands,  Ouam.  Amerl- 
ihe  Conunonwealth  of  the 
Islands,". 

(9)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
"law  enforcement"  and  in- 
justice". 

AMtNDMENTS 


PKSVENTION 


Depiutment 


TO  TriTjE  n  OP 
JUSTICE   AND    niCT.TM- 
ACT  OP  1974 
Section  201  of  the  JuvenUe 
p^lnquency  Prevention  Act  of 
to  read  as  follows: 
There  Is  hereby  established 
■tment  of  Justice  under  the 
of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Assistance  Administration, 
c'uvenUe  Justice   and    Deltn- 
(referred  to  in  this  Act 
The  Office  shall  be  under  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  be 
"-  President  by  and  with  the 
It  of  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
administer  the  provisions 
through   the   Office.  The  Ad- 


ministrator shall  have  final  authority  to 
award,  administer,  modify,  extend,  termin- 
ate, monitor,  evaluate,  reject,  or  deny  all 
grants,  cooperative  agreements  and  contracts 
from,  and  applications  for,  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe,  In 
accordance  with  section  683  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  "201(e)"  of  that  Act  is  re- 
numbered "201(c)"  and  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
mlnistratl<m". 

(c)  Section  "201(f)"  of  that  Act  Is  re- 
numbered "201  (d) ". 

(d)  A  new  subsection  "(e)"  is  added  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(e)  There  shall  be  established  In  the 
Office  a  Legal  Advisor  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  whose  function  shall 
be  to  supervise  and  direct  the  Legal  Ad- 
visor Unit  whose  responsibilities  shall 
Include  legal  policy  development.  Implemen- 
tation, and  dissemination  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  such  matters  with  all  relevant  depart- 
mental units.  The  Legal  Advisor,  when  appro- 
prUte.  shall  consult  with  the  Lew  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and 
Statistics  on  legal  nonpolicy  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

(e)  Section  "201(g)"  of  that  Act  Is  re- 
numbered "201(f) "  and  amended  by  striking 
out  "-five"  and  inserting  "-six". 

(f)  A  new  subsection  "(g)"  is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  ESducation  and 
Labor  with  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  Rah- 
way  Juvenile  Awareness  Project,  the  so- 
called  'Scared-Stralghf  program  or  other 
simUar  programs,  no  later  than  December 
31, 1980.". 

S«c.  202.  (a)  Section  204(b)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  the  as- 
sistance   of    Associate    Administrator,". 

(b)  Section  204(g)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administration"  and  in- 
serting "Office". 

Sic.  203.  Section  208(d)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Corrections"  and 
inserting  "Justice". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  the  last  "and"  and  In- 
serting immediately  after  "Pacific  Islands" 
the  following:  ",  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,". 

(b)  Section  222(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  "lYust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  inserting  "as 
defined  in  section  103(7),". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  223(a)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  order  to  receive  formula  grants 
under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  its  purposes  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  under  this  title, 
such  plan  must — ". 

(b)  Section  223(a)  (3)  (111)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "established  pur- 
suant to  section  203(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended". 

(c)  Section  223(a)  (3)  (Iv)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  620(b)  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1988,  as  amended,"  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1979,". 

(d)  Section  223(a)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(e)  Section  223(c)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Associate  Administrator,". 


(f)  Section  223(d)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 500,  610,  and  611  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,". 

Sec.  206.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
substituting  "Priority  Juvenile"  for  "Spe- 
cial Emphasis"  each  time  It  appears. 

Sec.  207.  Section  226(b)  (6)  and  (6)  of  that 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "planning 
agency"  and  inserting  "advisory  group". 

Sec.  208.  Section  225(b)(8)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "agency"  the  first 
time  It  appears  and  inserting  "advisory 
group". 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  228(b)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  funded  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion,". 

(b)  Section  228(g)  <rf  that  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "part"  and  inserting 
"title";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  will  become  avail- 
able by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  609  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended". 

Sec.  210.  Section  241(c)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal". 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  there  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•200.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and 
•225,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1984,  and  1985.  Appro- 
priated funds  not  obligated  by  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  shall  revert  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  Title  ni,  no  later  than 
January  1,  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  261(b)  of  that  Act  as  amended 
by  section  1002  of  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  after  the  last  "appropriations"  and 
inserting,  "under  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act  of  1979,  for  programs  aimed 
to  ciirb  violent  crimes  committed  by  Juve- 
niles, namely,  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  and  arson  involving 
bodily  harm,  particularly  to  the  areas  of 
Identification,  apprehension,  speedy  adjudi- 
cation, sentencing,  and  rehabilitation.  Im- 
plementation, including  guidelines,  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office.". 

Sec  212.  Section  262  of  that  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  262.  Of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  allocated 
an  adequate  amount  for  administrative  ex- 
penses other  than  those  support  services  per- 
formed for  the  Office  by  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics.". 

Sec.  213.  Section  263  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
that  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  263.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
Violent  Juvenile  Crime  Control  Act  of  1980 
shall  take  effect  upon  enactment.". 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
RUNAWAY  YOtrrH  ACT 
Sec.  301.  Amend  the  caption  "TITLE  in — 
RUNAWAY    YOUTH"    by    inserting    "AND 
HOMELESS"  immediately  after  "RUNAWAY". 
Sec.  302.   (a)   Section  301  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  Home- 
less" immediately  after  "Runaway.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  302(1)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  "or  who  are  otherwise 
homeless"  after  "permission". 

(b)  Section  303(2)  of  that  Act  is  amended 

by  adding  "and  homeless"  after  "runaway". 

Sk.  304.    (a)    Section  311  of  that  Act  Is 

amended   by    Inserting    "(a)"    Immediately 

after  "Sec.  311.". 

(b)  Section  311  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  purposes  of  providing  a  na- 
tional telephone  commiuilcatlons  system  to 
link  runaway  and  homeless  youths  with  their 
lamlUes  and  with  service  providers.". 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting 
"or  who  are  otherwise  homeless.". 

(b)  Section  312(b)(6)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "and  homeless"  after 
"runaway"  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Bkc.  300.  Section  315(1)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  "and  homeless"  after 
"runaway". 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  341(a)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  this  title  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •26,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1981,  1982,  and  1983. 
and  •SCOOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984  and  1985.". 

(b)  Section  341(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended."  and  inserting  "Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  of  1979.". 
TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  6316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "As- 
sociate Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention"  and  insert- 
ing "Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,". 

Sec.  403.  Section  4351(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate". 

Sec.  403.  Section  1002  of  the  Justice  System 
Improvement  Act  of  1979  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  appears  after  "title" 
and  Inserting  the  following:  "for  programs 
aimed  to  curb  violent  crimes  committed  by 
Juveniles,  namely,  murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  and  arson  involving 
bodily  harm,  particularly  to  the  areas  of 
Identification,  apprehension,  speedy  adjudi- 
cation, sentencing  and  rehabilitation.". 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Associate"  each 
time  it  appears. 

Office  of  the  Depttty 

Attorket  General, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  IS.  1979. 
The  Vice  PREsmENT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Presidemt:  It  Is  my  pleasAire 
to  forward  for  your  consideration  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  entitled  the  "Juvenile  Justice 
Amendments  of  1980." 

This  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
administer  the  Act,  through  Its  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, for  an  additional  four  years.  The  bill 
would  provide  continued  funding  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
coordinate  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  to  assist  States, 
units  of  general  local  government,  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  agencies,  organizations  and 
institutions  in  their  ^orts  to  combat  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  improve  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

The  amendments  proposed  are  few  in 
number  and  are  directed  toward  making  im- 
provements in  the  existing  program.  The 
amendments  were  drafted  In  eknticlpatlon  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act  (S.  241  and  H.R.  2061)  during 
the  current  session  of  Congress.  Because  that 
Act  would  thoroughly  restructure  the  exist- 
ing program  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act,  It  Is  possible  that 
a  modification  of  this  bUl  would  be  necessary 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Justice  System 


Improvement  Act.  The  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act  establishes  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  Research  and  SUtlstlcs  as 
the  coordinating  mechanism  for  the  Federal 
justice  system  improvement  program.  The 
Office  will  be  made  up  of  three  separate  or- 
ganizational entities  responsible  for  the 
three  major  functional  areas  of  financial  as- 
sistance, research,  and  statistics.  Under  the 
new  structure,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  pro- 
gram wlU  remain  a  pcut  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance program  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  target  addi- 
tional attention  and  resoiu-ces  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  serious,  violent,  and  chronic  re- 
peat delinquent  offender.  The  bill  begins 
with  a  finding  that  the  juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem should  give  additional  attention  to  this 
type  of  offender  from  apprehension  through 
rehabilitation.  New  formula  and  l^>ecial  Em- 
phasis program  authority  is  added  through  a 
series  of  amendments  proposed  In  the  bill 
that  authorize  a  broad  range  of  program- 
matic efforte  directed  toward  this  significant, 
but  neglected.  Juvenile  offender  population. 
The  legislative  proposal  Includes  a  number 
of  amendments  designed  to  strengthen  ac- 
tivities to  coordinate  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency efforts.  The  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  would  be  given  staff  capability  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  Its  statutory  duties. 
The  Council  would  be  responsible  for  re- 
viewing and  making  recommendations  on  all 
joint  funding  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention with  member  agencies. 

In  order  to  increase  representation  of  State 
advisory  groups  on  the  21  member  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  the  proposal  would 
require  that  the  President  appoint  at  least 
two  State  advisory  group  members  to  the 
Committee  In  each  group  of  seven  appoint- 
ments. 

The  proposal  would  clarify  the  Important 
Section  223(a)  (12)  (A)  delnstltutlonallsatlon 
requirement  of  the  Act  through  a  definition 
of  the  term  "Juvenile  detention  or  correc- 
tional facilities."  The  definition  would  pro- 
hibit the  placement  of  juveniles  who  have 
not  been  charged  with  or  adjudicated  for  of- 
fenses that  would  be  criminal  if  committed 
by  an  adult  in  facilities  that  are  secure  or 
that  are  used  for  the  lawful  custody  of  Adult 
offenders.  This  change,  coupled  with  the 
Act's  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  small 
commimlty-based  alternatives,  should  per- 
mit States  to  continue  their  progress  toward 
full  deinstitutionalization  of  noncriminal 
juveniles  while  at  the  same  time  freeing  ad- 
ditional resources  for  the  accomplishment  of 
other  important  objectives  of  the  Act. 

The  proposed  bill  continues  the  National 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  However,  the  Institute's 
authority  In  the  area  of  basic  research 
into  the  causes  of  juvenUe  delin- 
quency would  be  removed.  The  basic  research 
function  would  be  performed  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Jxistice  under  the  Justice  Sys- 
tem Improvement  Act. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  provide  au- 
thorization of  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  Juvenile  Justice  Act  programs  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  1983,  and  1984.  The 
submission  of  this  bill  underscores  the  Ad- 
ministration's continuing  commitment  to 
juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
progranuning  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  recommend  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  proposed  "Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Amendments  of  1980."  In  addition  to  the 
bill,  there  is  enclosed  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be 


consistent   with   the   Administration's   ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely, 

BnrJAimr  B.  Cimcm. 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral. 

AMntDmrr 

Mr.  Bath  (by  request)  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justiee 
Amendments  of  1980." 

Sec.  2.  "nue  I  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101(a)(4)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "alcohol  and"  after  the 
word  "abuse"  and  before  the  word  "drugs". 

(2)  Section  101(a)  U  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ": 
and"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragiiq>h: 

"(8)  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  should 
give  additional  attention  to  the  problem  of 
the  serious  juvenile  offender,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  apprehension,  identtfleation. 
speedy  adjudication,  sentencing  and 
rehabUltatlon." 

(3)  Section  103(7)  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(7)  the  term  "state"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  GKiam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands;" 

(4)  Section  103(12)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(12)  the  term  "juvenile  detention  or  cor- 
rectional facilities"  means  any  secure  public 
or  private  facility  used  for  the  lawful  cus- 
tody of  accused  or  adjudicated  juvenUe  of- 
fenders or  non-offenders  or  any  pubUc  or 
private  faclUty,  sectire  or  non-secure,  which 
Is  also  used  for  the  lawful  custody  of  ac- 
cused or  convicted  adult  criminal  offenders; 
and". 
Part  A — Juveniuc  Justicb  amo  Deukooemct 

PREVEMXiOIf    OmCX 

Sec.  3.  TlUe  n.  Part  A  of  such  Act  la 
amended  as  foUowa: 

(1)  Section  206(0)  U  ammirtert  by  ina«t- 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  CoimcU  shall  review  and 
make  recommendations  on  aU  joint  funding 
efforts  \indertaken  by  the  Office  of  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  with 
member  agencies  of  the  CouncU." 

(2)  Section  206(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  ahaU. 
with  the  approval  of  the  CouncU.  appoint  a 
staff  director,  an  assistant  staff  director,  and 
such  additional  staff  support  as  the  Chair- 
man considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  CouncU." 

(3)  Section  207(d)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Each  group  of  ap- 
pointments for  four  year  terms  shall  Include 
at  least  two  appointees  who  are  members  of 
a  State  advisory  group  established  pursuant 
to  section  233(a)  (3)  of  this  Act." 

Past  B — FtatntAL  AaaisTAircR  for  Statk  amb 
Local  Proorams 

Sic.  4.  Title  U,  Part  B  of  such  Act  U 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  a33(a)(l0)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "and"  before  the  words 
"to  establish  and  adopt",  and  by  Inaartlng 
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245  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "Assoclite  Administrator"  and  insert- 
ing the  words,"Deputy  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  the  >  atlonal  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Il^linquency  Prevention"  in  lieu 
thereof. 
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cy  Prevention,  subject  to  the  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Administration,  shall  publish 
guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  this 
subsection." 

(3)  Section  261  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  A  reasonable  amount  of  the  total 
annual  appropriation  under  this  title  shall 
be  allocated  and  expended  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  im- 
plementing Joint  interagency  programs  and 
projects  authorized  under  Part  A." 

SscnoNAi.  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justice  Amendments 
of  1980." 

Section  2  amends  Title  I  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  add  additional  findings  and  to 
modify  two  definitions. 

(1)  Section  101  (6)  (4)  U  amended  to 
recognize  that  alcohol  abuse  is  an  increas- 
ing problem  among  Juveniles. 

(2)  Section  101(a)  is  further  amended  to 
add  a  congressional  finding  that  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  system  should  give  additional 
attention  to  the  problem  of  the  serious  Juve- 
nile offender. 

(3)  Section  103(7)  is  amended  to  list  the 
Jurisdictions  that  qualify  as  "States"  eli- 
gible for  funding  under  the  Act. 

(4)  Section  103(12)  is  amended  to  define 
the  term  "Juvenile  detention  or  correctional 
facilities,"  as  this  term  is  used  in  Section 
223(a)  ( 12)  ( A) ,  in  order  to  specify  that  Juve- 
niles who  have  not  been  charged  with  or 
SMlJudicated  for  offenses  that  would  be  crimi- 
nal if  committed  by  an  adult  may  not  be 
placed  in  facilities  that  are  seciire  or, 
whether  secure  or  non-secure,  are  used  for 
the  lawful  custody  of  accused  or  convicted 
adult  criminal  offenders. 

Section  3  amends  Title  n.  Part  A  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  in  three  ways: 

(1)  Section  206(c)  is  amended  to  provide 
that  the  Coordinating  Council  review  and 
make  recommendations  on  all  Joint  fund- 
ing proposals  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion with  member  agencies  of  the  Council. 

(2)  Section  206(e)  Is  amended  to  require 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  a  staff 
director,  an  assistant  staff  director,  and 
such  additional  staff  support  as  the  Chair- 
man considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Council's  statutory  functions. 

(3)  Section  207(d)  Is  amended  to  specify 
that  at  least  two  appointees  out  of  each 
group  of  seven  appointees  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  shall  be  current 
members  of  a  State  advisory  group  estab- 
lished under  the  Act. 

Section  4  amends  Title  n.  Part  B  of  the 
Act  through  six  separate  provisions  related 
to  Federal  assistance  programs. 

(1)  Section  223(a)  (10)  Is  amended  to  add 
to  the  list  of  advanced  technique  program 
areas  \inder  the  formula  grant  program 
those  that  identify,  adjudicate,  and  provide 
effective  institutional  and  community-based 
treatment  alternatives  for  the  serious,  vio- 
lent, or  chronic  repeat  Juvenile  offender. 

(2)  Section  233(a)  (10)  (A)  is  amended  to 
include  programs  and  services  targeted  to 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  serious 
violent,  or  chronic  repeat  Juvenile  offenders 
to  the  listing  of  examples  of  advanced 
technique  community-based  programs  and 
services. 

(3)  Section  323(a)  (10)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  three  new  subparagraphs  that  give 
further  examples  at  advanced  technique 
project  activities  related  to  serious  Juvenile 
offenders. 

Sufbparagraph  (J)  autbCMlzes  projects  de- 


signed to  identify  and  work  with  crimliiAlly 
involved  Juvenile  gangs  In  order  to  cbannel 
their  energy  to  constructive  and  lawful 
outlets. 

Subparagraph  (K)  authorizes  programs 
that  are  designed  to  Identify  and  focus  re- 
sources <m  the  serious,  violent,  or  chronic 
repeat  Juvenile  offender. 

Subparagraph  (L)  authorizes  the  funding 
of  special  institutional  units  or  programs 
to  provide  intensive  supervision  and  treat- 
ment for  violent  juvenile  delinquent  offend- 
ers. 

(4)  Section  2M(a)  (10)  Is  the  subject  of  a 
technical  amendment. 

(5)  Section  3B4(a)(Il)  U  the  subject  <rf 
a  technical  amendment. 

(6)  Section  2M(a)  U  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  p«ragi«ph  that  authorizes 
Special  BmphasU  prevention  and  treatment 
funding  for  programs  designed  to  increase 
the  ability  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  to 
gather  information  on  violent  or  serious 
Juvenile  crime,  to  asstire  due  process  in  ad- 
judication, and  to  provide  additional  re- 
sources necessary  to  make  informed  disposi- 
tions of  Juvenile  offenders. 

Section  5  amends  Title  n.  Part  C  of  the 
Act  through  three  amendments  related  to  the 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention. 

(1)  Section  243(1)  is  amended  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  Institute's  research  authority 
to  applied  research  Into  all  aspects  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Basic  research  into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  delinquency  will  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  or  its 
successor. 

(2)  Section  243(6)  is  also  amended  to 
specify  that  studies  prepared  by  the  Insti- 
tute with  respect  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  be 
applied  studies  related  to  the  development  of 
effective  programs  and  projects. 

(3)  Section  245  is  amended  to  provide 
that  the  Institute  Advisory  Committee  di- 
rectly advise  the  Deputy  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Institute. 

Section  6  amends  Title  n,  Part  D  of  the 
Act,  Administrative  Provisions,  through 
three  amendments  to  Section  261. 

(1)  Section  261(a)  is  amended  to  provide 
a  four-year  authorization  with  an  appro- 
priation level  of  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  1983,  and 
1984. 

(2)  Section  261(b)  is  amended  to  provide 
for  changes  in  the  required  maintenance 
of  effort  of  Crime  Control  Act  funds  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs.  The  re- 
quirement is  made  applicable  to  all  such 
funds  except  funds  earmarked  for  research, 
evaluation  and  statistics  activities.  These 
latter  activities  must  receive  an  adequate 
share  of  available  fimda.  The  maintenance 
of  effort  level  Is  set  at  20  percent  and  lan- 
guage added  to  encourage  the  Administra- 
tion to  provide  funding  for  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  over  and  above  the 
minimum  20  percent  level.  Guidelines  for 
Implementation  of  maintenance  of  effort 
shall  be  formulated  by  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  OJJDP  and,  following  review  and 
approval  by  the  LEAA  Administrator,  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  A  new  section  261(c)  is  added  to  re- 
quire that  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  total 
annual  appropriation  under  "Htle  n  shall 
be  allocated  and  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  Implementing  Jointly 
funded  Interagency  programs  and  projects 
In  accordance  with  the  joint  funding  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Part  A  Concen- 
tration of  Federal  Efforts  program.^ 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  2443.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  carry  out  a  hlgh-levd 
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Uauid  nuclear  waste  management  dem- 
onstration project  at  the  Western  New 
York  Service  Center  in  West  VaUey, 
N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

WEST  VAliET  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  Joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  to  introduce  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  carry  out  a  high-level  liquid  nu- 
clear waste  management  demonstratiwi 
project  at  the  Western  New  York  Service 
center  in  West  Valley.  N.Y.  ^ 

West  Valley  is  the  site  of  this  Nation  s 
only  commercial  nuclear  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plant.  Over  75  percent  of  the  high- 
level  waste  at  West  VaUey  is  from  Fed- 
eral facilities  or  commercial  reactors 
under  contract  with  the  former  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  high  level 
wastes  at  West  VaUey  are  the  only  such 
wastes  in  the  United  States  that  are  not 
managed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
New  York  State  does  not  belong  in  the 
nuclear  waste  business.  It  is  important 
that  the  facility  be  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy which  possesses  the  necessary  tech- 
nical resources  to  oversee  the  solidifica- 
tion and  safe  removal  of  the  wastes. 

The  need  for  a  strong  Federal  role  at 
West  Valley  has  already  been  estab- 
lished. On  March  8,  1977,  the  GAO  rec- 
ommended that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  develop  criteria  for  han- 
dling the  waste  and  decommissioning 
the  site.  The  GAO  report  also  recom- 
mended that  the  NRC  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  develop  a  policy  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  New  York  for  the  site. 
On  March  15,  1978,  the  DOE  Task  Force 
for  Review  of  Nuclear  Waste  Manage- 
ment stated  that  "DOE  should  accept 
responsibUity  for  the  high  level  waste  at 
West  VaUey." 

Over  a  year  later.  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  wrote  to  Gov.  Hugh  Carey 
expressing  DOE's  wUlingness  to  accept 
overaU  management  responsibUity  and 
bear  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  a  program 
of  high-level  Uquld  waste  solidification, 
storage,  trsaisfer  to  a  Federal  repository 
for  soUdifled  wastes,  and  decommission- 
ing of  aU  faculties  associated  with  these 
activities.  As  recently  as  September  21, 
1979,  Secretary  Duncan  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Carey  expressing  his  desire  to 
reach  a  final  agreement  on  arrange- 
ments for  beginning  the  waste  soUdifl- 
cation  project  at  West  VaUey.  However, 
the  Department  of  Energy  cannot  pro- 
ceed on  the  project  without  the  proper 
authorizing  language.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  our  biU. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Javtts 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  initiate  a  nuclear  waste  solidifica- 
tion program  at  West  VaUey  and  bring 
the  faculty  under  the  technical  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Energy.  In- 
deed, the  West  Valley  demonstration 
project  passed  the  Senate  on  June  18, 
1979  as  an  amendment  to  the  1980  DOE 
military  authorization  biU  only  then  to 
be  rejected  in  conference  because  the 
House  considered  it  to  be  a  civUian  pro- 
gram. We  then  introduced  the  demon- 
stration project  as  an  amendment  to  the 


1980  DOE  civilian  authorization  bUL 
However,  at  this  late  date,  the  UkeUhood 
of  the  DOE  bUl  coming  to  the  Senate 
floor  appears  to  be  dim. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  and  safety,  Mr.  Javits  and  I  have 
decided  that  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  move  the  West  VaUey  project  as  a 
separate  biU.  Congressman  Staklky 
Ldndiwe  is  offering  the  identical  bUl  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  Committee  to  pro- 
duce a  piece  of  legislation  that  wUl  be 
beneficial  to  the  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment program  in  this  country  and  at  the 
some  time  address  the  most  pressing 
need  to  safely  dispose  of  the  high-level 
nuclear  waste  at  West  VaUey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chronology  on  West  VaUey 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
chronology  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  2443 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "West  Valley  Dem- 
onstration Project ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') shall  carry  out,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act.  a  high-level  liquid 
nuclear  waste  mtmagement  demonstration 
project  at  the  Western  New  Tork  Service 
Center  in  West  Valley,  New  York  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'the  project') .  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  carry  out  the  project  by  vitrifying 
the  high-level  liquid  nuclear  wastes  located 
at  such  Center  or  by  employing  the  most 
effective  technology  for  solidification  avail- 
able. The  Secretary  shaU,  as  part  of  the 
project,  also  (1)  as  soon  as  feasible  trans- 
port such  solidified  wastes.  In  accordance 
with  applicable  provisions  of  law.  to  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  repository  for  long  term 
burial,  and  (2)  decontaminate  and  decom- 
mission facilities,  materials,  and  hardware 
used  in  connection  with  the  project. 

(b)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1980,  the  Secretary  shall: 

( I )  prepare  a  plan  for  safe  removal  of  such 
wastes  from  tank  numbered  8D-2  and  any 
other  storage  tank  at  the  Center  containing 
such  wastes,  including  safely  breaching  the 
tanks,  operating  waste  removal  equipment, 
and  sluicing  techniques. 

(3)  determine  the  feaslblUty  of  immobil- 
ization and  waste  handling  techniques  re- 
quired by  the  unique  situation  of  such 
wastes  at  the  Center,  including  initiation 
of  detailed  engineering  and  cost  estimates 
as  well  as  safety  analyses  and  environmental 
Imoact  analyses,  and 

(3)  Title  to  the  high  level  liquid  wastes 
at  the  Center  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  upon  payment  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  other  appropriate  persons  of 
an  appropriate  fee.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  the  perpetual  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  wastes. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  not  more  than  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980.  for  the  project.  Funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  In  subsequent  fiscal  years  for 
the  project  shall  not  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  purpose  until  the  Secretary, 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  other  appropri- 
ate persons  enter  Into  such  contracts  and 
agreements  as  may  be  required — 

(a)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  title  of 
such  wastes  and  the  payment  therefor. 


(b)  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  utaiae 
property  and  f acUlUes  at  the  Center  for  the 
project,  .  ^      . 

(c)  to  share  the  costs  of  the  project,  except 
that  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs 
ShaU  be  limited  to  no  more  than  10  per 
centum  thereof  and  In  determining  such 
share  the  Secretary  shaU  consider  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  Center  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
project,  the  amount  of  money  in  the  existing 
perpetual  care  fund  orlginaUy  designated  to 
provide,  for  ultimate  disposition  of  the  high- 
level  liquid  nuclear  waste  at  the  Center,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  and 

(d)  to  otherwise  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  the  project  In  a  timely  manner. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  project,  the 
Secretary  shaU  consult  with  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tran^wrtetlon,  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  commercial  operator  of  the  Center. 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  February  1,  1981,  and 
on  February  1  of  each  calendar  year  there- 
after during  the  term  of  the  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  an  up-to-date  report  containing 
a  detailed  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  the  project,  Includ- 
ing the  costs  incurred,  and  the  activities 
to  be  taken  In  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the 
costs  thereof.  Any  contract  or  agreement  ex- 
ecuted under  Sec.  3  of  this  Act.  together  with 
summaries  thereof,  shaU  be  prompUy  trans- 
mitted to  such  committees  for  their  Infor- 
mation and  review. 

Sec.  6.  Other  than  the  costs  and  respon- 
sibilities established  by  this  Act  for  the  proj- 
ect, nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  any  rights,  obligations,  or  liabili- 
ties of  the  commercial  operator  of  the  Cen- 
ter, the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  person, 
as  Is  appropriate,  arising  imder  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  or  vmder  any  other  law, 
contract,  or  agreement  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  decontamination  of  any  fa- 
culties or  property  at  the  Center  or  for  any 
wastes  at  the  Center.  Nothing  In  thU  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  any  applica- 
ble licensing  requirements  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  or  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  or  be  extended  to  any  facility 
or  property  at  the  Center  which  Is  not  used 
In  conducting  the  project. 

West  Vaiaet  Chronouxst 

1954:  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Stated  purpose: 
"widespread  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes."  The  AEC  (Atomic  Energy 
Commission)  actively  encouraged  private  in- 
dustry to  enter  the  field  of  nuclear  power. 

1959:  New  York's  interest  in  attracting 
atomic  development  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Office  of  Atomic  Development  (OAD) ,  an 
independent  agency  responsible  for  coordi- 
nation of  atomic  regulatory  and  development 
functions  within  the  state  To  encourage  nu- 
clear development.  OAD  required  the  crea- 
tion of  the  West  Valley  site  in  1961.  This 
came  to  be  designated  WNYNSC  (Western 
New  York  Nuclear  Service  Center) .  The  Cen- 
ter's purpose  was  to  store  nuclear  fueU  and 
radioactive  wastes  and  to  be  available  for 
related  industrial  development. 

1966-1973:  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  (NFS) 
reprocessed  fuel  at  WNYNSC  (the  plant  U 
currently  maintained  in  a  shutdown  condi- 
tion). Approximately  640  metric  tons  of  nu- 
clear fuel  were  processed  at  WNTNSC. 

April  1976:  NFS  notified  New  York  SUte 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Authority 
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State  Energy  Research  and 
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government.  New  York  State, 
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year  after  enactment  of  act. 
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Energy  Schleslnger.  Moynlhan 
statement  In  the  Report  of 
Force  for  Review  of  Nuclear 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  2444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1980  and  1981"  to  provide  addi- 
tional authorization  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Department  of  State  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  to  provide 
additional  authorizaticm  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  section-by-section 
analysis  and  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  dated  February  8.  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Moynlhan  Amendment  to 
Miliary  Authorization  bill  passed 
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S.  2444 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1980 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  State  Additional  Authorization 
Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  102(a)  of  the  "De- 
partment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1980  and  1981"  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (2)  by  striking  out  "$602,945,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$630,234,000". 

(b)  The  same  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  Its  entirety  subsection  (b)  of  Section 
102. 

(c)  The  same  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  its  entirety  subsection  (c)  of  Section 
102. 

TITLE  n— EX  GRATIA  PAYMENT 
Sec.  201.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  Section  102(a)  of  the 
■Department  of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fis- 
cal Years  1980  and  1981",  $81,000  shall  be 
available  for  payment  ex  gratia  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  as  an  expression  of 
concern  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  injuries  sustained  by  a  Yugoslav 
national  as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  him 
in  New  York  City. 

Section-bt-Sectiok  Aitaltsis 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title. 

ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  State  Additional  Authorization  Act  of 
1980". 

Sec.  102.  Additional  Authorization  for  Pls- 
cal  Year  1980. 

Subsection  (a)— This  subsection  au- 
thorizes additional  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1980  under  the  heading  "International 
Organizations  and  Conferences".  This  au- 
thorization win  provide  funds  sufllcient  to 
meet  prior  year  U.S.  arrearages  to  three  par- 
ticxilar  International  organizations  and  to 
meet  the  anticipated  shortfall  in  the  United 
States  assessed  contributions  to  various  oth- 
er international  organizations  in  calendar 
year  1980. 


Subsection  (b) — ^Thls  amendment  would 
remove  the  ceilings  imposed  on  the  Depart- 
ment's authorization  levels  for  both  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  The  amended  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  in  PX.  96-«0 
will  exceed  the  ceiling  of  $1,369,401,000  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  $1,547,778,000  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  In  order  to  meet  supplemental  re- 
quirements in  fiscal  year  1980  and  Insure 
that  sufficient  resources  are  available  In  fis- 
cal year  1981,  the  Department  must  exceed 
the  legislated  ceilings  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981. 

Subsection   (c) — ^Thls  amendment  would 
remove  the  provision  which  prohibits  pay- 
ment by   the  United  States  of  its  assessed 
contributions  for  two  U.N.  units  pertaining 
to  Palestinians.  If  the  prohibitive  provision 
continued  to  remain  in  force,  it  would  cause 
the  United  States  to  fall  into  arrears  In  Its 
assessed  contribution  to  the  United  Nations. 
Such  an  action  is  contrary  to  Article  17  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Moreover,  the 
Congress  In  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act   (22  U.S.C.  287e)  specifically  authorized 
annual  appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
tbe  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  as  ap- 
portioned by  the  General  Assembly  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  17  of  the  Charter.  The 
treaty  obligation,  therefore,  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  statute. 
Sec.  201.  Ex  Gratia  Payment. 
This  section  provides  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  Yugoslav  Government  on  behalf  of 
a  foreign  national  of  Yugoslavia  who  was  In- 
jured as  the  result  of  an  attack  whUe  on 
assignment  at  the  Yugoslav  mission  to  the 
U.N.  m  New  York  City. 


DEPAKTMzirr  OF  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feljruary  8,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondai.e, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mk.  PKEsniENT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  amendment  for  fiscal 
year  1980  to  Public  Law  96-60,  the  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1980  and  1981",  which  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out 
its  authorities  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law. 

The  prime  piu-pose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  provide  additional  authorization  of  $27,- 
289,000  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  cover  the  costs 
associated  with  our  supplemental  request 
for  the  Contributions  to  International  Orga- 
nizations Appropriation.  An  analysis  fxu-ther 
explaining  the  proposed  legislation  Is  en- 
closed. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

J.  BaiAN  Atwood, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.^ 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  2445.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981,  to  au- 
thorize  appropriations   for   fiscal   year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of 
1981,  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  coogres- 
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sional  relations  and  I  am  introducing  it 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tlaos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  section-by-section 
analysis  and  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  dated  February  8,  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2445 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I — ^DEPARTMENT   OP   STATE 

additional   AUTHOBIZATION   op   APPBOPRIATION8 

roa  riscAL  txab  issi 
Sic.  101.   (a)   Section  102  of  the  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1980  and   1981",  as  amended,  in  subsection 
(a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,009,815,000"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,029,816,000", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$625,082,000"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "549,978,000";  and, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$467,798,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$562509,000". 

(b)  The  same  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  Its  entirety  subsection  (b)  of  Sec- 
tion 102. 

AMXKICAN   INSTITUTE    IN    TAIWAN 

SBC.  102.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Act  entitled 
"Taiwan  Relations  Act",  approved  AprU  10, 
1979,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1980"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1981". 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  102(a)  (1)  of  this  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  $6,582,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  Public 
Law  96-«  (93  SUt.  14) . 

ASSESSED   CONTSIBUTIONS   TO    INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATTON8 

Sec.  103.  Section  24(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority 
for  the  Department  of  State",  approved 
August  1,  1956,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2696) , 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"law" — "and  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to 
international  organizations". 

AUTHORIZATION    OP   APPROPRIATIONS   TOK 
FISCAL    TEAR    19S3 

Sec.  104.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1982  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  authorities,  functions, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
for  other  piirposes  authorized  by  law. 

PAN    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OP    CEOCRAPHT    AND 
HISTORT 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (1)  of  Public  Resolu- 
tion 42,  74th  Congress,  approved  August  2, 
1936,  as  amended  (22  U.ac.  273) ,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  ",  not  to  exceed  $300,000 
annually.". 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  POR  THE  UNOTCA- 
TION  OP  PRIVATE  LAW  AND  HAGUE  CONPER- 
ENCE    ON    PRIVATE    INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

Sec.  106.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  88-344 
approved  December  30,  1963,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  269g-l) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "after  1978"  InunedUtely 
after  tbe  words  "any  year":  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "7"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing tbe  word  "exceed,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10". 

BUTING  POWER   MAINTENAXCB 

SEC.  107.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appro- 
priations available  for  the  overseas  opera- 
tions of  tbe  Department  of  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  when  necessary  to  maintain  tbe 
approved  level  of  operations  and  to  elimi- 
nate substantial  losses  to  appropriations 
caused  by  fluctuations  In  foreign  ciurency 
exchange  rates  or  overseas  wage  and  price 
changes:  $20,000,000,  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation.  In  order  to  eliminate 
substantial  gains  to  approved  levels  of 
overseas  operations,  the  Secretary  may  be  au- 
thorized through  appropriation  acts  to 
transfer  to  the  "Buying  power  maintenance" 
account  amoimts  in  other  accounts  which 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  exces- 
sive to  the  needs  of  an  approved  level  of 
operations  due  to  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates  or  overseas  wage  and  price  changes. 
TITLE  U— INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICA- 
TION AGENCY 

ADDITIONAL   AUTHORIZATION   OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOB   FISCAL   TZAR    1»83 

Sec  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  interna- 
tional communication,  educational,  cultural 
and  exchange  programs  under  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1977,  and 
other  pxirposes  authorized  by  law. 
TITLE  in— BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTINa 

ADDirlONAL  AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 
POR    FISCAL  VeAR    1981 

Sec  301.  Subsection  (A)  of  Section  8(a) 
(1)  of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973  (22  UJS.C.  2877(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  $81517,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and 
$98,836,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  of  which 
$4,500,000  shaU  be  avaUable  only  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  RPE/RL  positions  to 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting:  and" 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS  POR   FISCAL 
TEAR    1983 

Sec  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  UB.C.  2877(a) ), 
as  amended. 

SEcnoN-BT -Section  Analysis 
Sec.  101.  Department  of  State— Additional 
Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Subsection  (a) — This  subsection  provides 
additional  authorization  to  cover  the  De- 
partment's revised  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  These  revised  estimates  refiect 
the  Impact  of  our  fiscal  year  1980  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  new  requirements 
which  were  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  prepa- 
ration of  our  1981  authorization  request. 

Subsection  (b) — This  amendment  would 
remove  the  ceUlngs  imposed  on  the  Depart- 
ment's authorization  levels  for  both  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  The  amended  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  PX.  96-60 
will  exceed  the  ceUing  of  $1,369,401,000  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  $1,547,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  In  order  to  provide  for  unforeseen  1980 
supplemental    appropriation    requests,    the 


effect  of  these  supplemental  requirements  In 
1981,  and  to  meet  new  program  needs  for 
1981,  the  Department  must  exceed  tbe  legis- 
lated ceUlngs. 
Sec.  102.  American  Institute  In  Taiwan. 
Subsection  (a) — ^Tbls  provision  would 
amend  PL.  96-8  (Taiwan  Belatlons  Act)  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1961.  Tbe  Act 
presently  authorizes  funds  for  1980  only. 

Subsection  (b) — ^Tbis  provision  authorizes 
appropriation  of  $6,583,000  In  fiscal  year  1981 
to  cover  the  costs  associated  with  the  ex- 
penses of  the  American  Institute  in  lUwan. 
Sec.  103.  Assessed  Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations. 

This  section  provides  authorization  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  mandatory  In- 
creases resulting  from  adjustments  In  VB. 
assessed  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations. These  mandatory  adjustments 
only  become  evident  as  budgets  for  interna- 
tional organizations  are  refined  and  have  a 
material  Impact  on  the  fiscal  resources  of 
the  Contributions  to  International  Organi- 
zations Appropriation.  Without  this  author- 
ity, the  Department  would  be  required  to 
seek  additional  authorization  each  fiscal 
year  to  cover  any  supplemental  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  fulfill  obligations  for  as- 
sessed contributions. 

Sec.  104.  Department  of  State — Authoriza- 
tion of  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983. 
This  section  provides  a  generic  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  407(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971  and  Section  607  of  PX.  93-344, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  105.  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History  (PAIGH) . 

This  section  would  delete  the  limitation 
on  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
PAIGH  which  is  $300,000  annually.  The  UJB. 
contribution  has  been  assessed  at  $374,006 
since  1979.  This  amendment  would  permit 
the  U.S.  to  pay  tbe  difference  between  past 
assessments  ($148,010  cumulative  arrearage 
for  1979  and  1960)  and  the  $300,000  lUnlU- 
tlon. 

The  VS.  first  participated  In  the  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History  In  1936  and  has 
been  a  member  In  good  standing  ever  since. 
In  order  to  meet  the  assessments  applied  to 
the  VS.  as  a  member,  the  Department  of 
State  has  had  to  request  periodically  an  In- 
crease In  the  celling  on  annual  contribu- 
tions. To  end  such  adjustments.  It  Is  re- 
quested that  the  celUng  be  lifted  completely, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  PAIGH 
General  Assembly  only  meets  once  every  four 
years  and  determines  budget  levels  for  the 
four  ensuing  years. 

Sec.  106.  International  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law  and  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Private  International  Law. 

This  amendment  would  provide  legal  au- 
thority for  the  United  States  to  pay  arrear- 
ages in  its  assessmenU  for  1979  and  1960 
and  to  meet  fully  the  anticipated  assess- 
ments in  1981  and  beyond. 
Sec.  107.  Buying  Power  Maintenance. 
This  section  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation to  offset  losses  in  other  appropria- 
tions due  to  fluctuations  in  foreign  currency 
exchange  rates  or  overseas  wage  and  price 
changes  imanticipated  in  annual  Depart- 
ment budget  requests.  Any  gains  in  other 
appropriations  due  to  favorable  exchange 
rate  and  overseas  wage  and  price  fluctua- 
tions would  be  transferred  to  the  new  appro- 
priation to  offset  future  losses. 

Management  of  the  Deoartment  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  availability  of  funds  to 
meet  unbudgeted  overseas  Inflation  and  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rate  losses.  Under 
present  arrangements,  rapidly  fluctuating 
foreign  exchange  rates  and  rampant  over- 
seas Inflation  are  seriously  disruptive  to  op- 
erations.   Supplenaental    appropriations   are 
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often  r«qu  red  and  timely  responses  to  on- 
going numi  Uitory  fund  requirements  cannot 
be  made.  1  be  new  appropriation  would  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain necesiary  and  approved  levels  of  ac- 
UvlUes. 

Sec.  301  International  Communication 
Agency — A\  thorlzatlon  of  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1982. 

This  sect  on  provides  a  generic  authoriza- 
tion of  app  roprlatlons  for  the  International 
Commiinlct  tlon  Agency  In  accordance  with 
the  provlsk  ns  of  Section  607  of  P.L.  93-344, 
the  Congret  slonal  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  301.  Board  for  International  Broad - 
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casting — Aqditlonal  Authorization  of  Appro 
prlaUons  fot-  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

This  sect  on  provides  additional  authori- 
zation to  c  )ver  the  Board's  revised  budget 
estimates  f<  r  fiscal  year  1981.  These  revised 
estimates  i  sflect  the  impact  of  Increased 
general  opei  atlng  costs,  principally  employee 
compensatl<  n  and  electric  power.  The  sum 
of  t4.S0O,00<  has  been  provided  to  reduce  by 
•3.000,000  tl  le  annual  level  of  RPE/RL  per- 
sonnel coatii  by  selective  transfers  of  per- 
sonnel fron  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  th<  United  States  and  a  limited  re- 
duction In  force,  as  recommended  by  the 
Board's  repa  rt  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  302.  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting— Au  horlzation  of  Appropriations 
for  macal  Y<  u-  1982. 

This  sectl  in  provides  a  generic  authorlza- 
aon  of  appr  jprtatlons  for  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational broadcasting  In  accordance  with 
the  provision  is  of  Section  607  of  P.L.  93-344. 
the  Congresi  lonal  Budget  Act  of  1974. 


DKPtf  TicKKT  or  Statk, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  8. 1980. 

P.    MONDALE, 

the  Senate, 


Hon.  Wai.'ng  t 
President  of 
U.S.  Senate 

DXAM  Mr. 
herewith  for 
the  request 
tlonal  Co: 
man  of  the 
casting,    a 
Law  96-60 
tlons  author^tlon 
1981    and 
fiscal  year 
of  P.L.  93-34^ 
of  1974. 

The  prime 
to  provide  In 
thorlzatlon 
ment  of  St 
for  International 


l^kEsmENT:  There  is  transmitted 
the  Department  of  State  and  at 
the  Director  of  the  Intema- 
Icatlon  Agency  and  the  Chair- 
Board  for  International  Broad- 
proposed   amendment   to  Public 
ri  questing  additional  approprla- 
)r  zation  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
appropriations   authorization   for 
~a  as  required  by  Section  607 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act 


)f 
omm  iinl< 
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For  the 
izatlon  will 
1)    addltlona 
896.000   for 
tlonal 
•30.000,000 
tabllshlng 
fund:  and  3 
qulrements 
Assistance 
additional 
Board    for 
cover  Increased 
ci  pally 
power 

PlnaUy 
ment  a 
cies  for  new 
may  be 
tlon-by- 
aU  of  the 

The 
Office  of 
Is  no  objection 
proposed 
lU  enactment 
program  of 


emplc  yee 


tb4re 


request 
'  new  tL 

necesiary 
-sectk  n  s 
he  proposed 
I  Depart:  nent 


'  tts 


Sincere  y 


purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
fiscal  year  1981  additional  au- 
f  •139307.000  for  the  Depart- 
and  •12,048,000  for  the  Board 
Broadcasting. 
Debartment  of  State,  this  author- 
^''ver  the  costs  associated  with: 
requirements   totalling   •24,- 
he   Contributions   to   Intema- 
Orgaz  Izations    Appropriation:    2)     a 
a  ?propriation   necessary  for  es- 
buying    power    maintenance 
•94,411,000  for  additional  re- 
la   the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Appropriation.    The    •12.048.000 
ai  thorlzatlon   requested  for  the 
Ii  iternational    Broadcasting   will 
'  general  operating  costs,  prln- 
-  compensation  and  electric 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HxTLiiT) : 
S.  2448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  ex- 
plicitly for  the  exclusion  of  social  security 
benefits  from  taxable  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  social  security  bene- 
fits are  not  subject  to  tax  as  a  matter  of 
law.  but  because  of  a  1951  IRS  revenue 
ruling.  Recently,  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  argued  that  this  rev- 
enue ruling  was  incorrect  and  that  half 
of  social  security  benefits  should  be  sub- 
ject to  tax.  A  recent  book.  "The  Tax 
Treatment  of  Social  Security"  by  Mickey 
Levy,  also  recommended  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  be  made  taxable.  Indeed, 
certain  liberal  economists,  such  as  Henry 
Aaron,  Joseph  Pechman,  and  Gardner 
Ackley,  dissented  from  the  Advisory 
Commission  report,  in  this  respect,  on 
the  grounds  that  83  percent  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  should  be  made  taxable, 
rather  than  only  half. 

It  is  difScult  for  me  to  see  the  rationale 
for  such  action,  except  that  the  insa- 
tiable appetite  of  Government  for  more 
revenue  does  not  even  exclude  those  on 
social  security— nsome  of  the  poorest 
members  of  our  society.  Taxing  of  social 
security  benefits  would  mean  an  increase 
in  taxation  on  our  elderly  population  of 
$6.9  billion.  This  works  out  to  close  to 
$300  per  year  for  every  person  over  65  in 
the  United  States. 

Such  a  massive  increase  in  taxation  on 
those  people  who  can  least  afford  it  is 
indefensible.  This  is  why  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  explicitly  make 
social  security  benefits  free  of  taxation  as 
a  matter  of  law.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  no  sentiment  in  the  Congress  for  the 
taxation  of  social  security  benefits,  but 
many  of  my  constituents  fear  that  the 
IRS  might  reverse  its  revenue  ruling 
without  the  necessity  of  legislation.  In 
order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  them 
that  taxes  will  not  be  imposed  on  their 
benefits,  I  feel  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  simply  spell  it  out  in  law.  Since  there 
is  obviously  no  revenue  impact  from  this 
bill,  since  it  merely  confirms  current 
practice,  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  me  and  help  get  this  legisla- 
tion passed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2448 


ing  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  128.  Social  security  benefits. 

"Sec.  129.  Cross  reference  to  other  Acts.". 

Sec.  2.  ErrzcTivi  Dati. 

The  amendmenta  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years  to 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
applies.^ 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Rnicorr,  and  Mr 
Percy) : 

S.  2449.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  disability  retirement 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  make  cer- 
tain needed  changes  in  the  civil  service 
disability  retirement  program.  This  leg- 
islation, in  my  opinion,  is  long  overdue 
and  its  enactment  will  save  taxpayers  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  by  elimi- 
nating waste  and  abuses  which  are 
tolerated  under  the  present  law.  Such 
legislation  is  also  needed  to  redefine  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  Federal  dis- 
ability retirement  program,  which  has 
been  neglected  by  the  Congress  for  more 
than  2  decades. 

On  July  12,  1979,  the  Subcommittee 
on  CivU  Service  and  <3eneral  Services, 
which  I  chair,  held  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  The  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  covers  more  than  2.7  mil- 
lion Federal  employees  and  provides 
pension  coverage  for  more  than  1.4  mil- 
lion annuitants  and  survivors.  Current- 
ly the  liabilities  of  the  retirement  system 
exceed  $100  billion  and  its  reserves 
amount  to  approximately  $50  billion. 
This  system  is  important  to  this  country, 
not  only  because  of  its  size,  but  also  be- 
cause it  has  an  impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  that  affect  current  Fed- 
eral employees  and  many  older  Ameri- 
cans. 


Is  contained  in  this  amend- 
on  behalf  of  all  three  agen- 
kuthorizatlon  of  such  sums  as 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  A  sec- 
analysis  further  explaining 
legislation  is  enclosed, 
has  been  informed  by  the 
Management  and  Budget  that  there 
to  the  presentation  of  this 
legi4ation  to  the  Congress  and  that 
would  be  in  accord  with  the 
President. 


J.    Bbian    A'TWOOD. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Belations.% 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  imd  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Exclusion  Phovided. 

(a)  In  OcNzaAL.— Part  HI  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  128  as  section  129  and 
by  inserting  after  section  127  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  128.  Social  SECtnurr  BENcnrs. 

"Gross  Income  does  not  Include  benefits 
paid  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.". 

(b)  Clebical  AxENomNT. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  Is  amended  by  strlk- 


During  the  hearing  I  was  appalled  to 
learn  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  32  percent  of  all  those  employees 
who  retired  in  fiscal  year  1978  qualified 
for  disability  benefits.  In  fact,  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1978,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 323.000  disabled  retirees  who  col- 
lect annuities  totaling  more  than  $2  2 
billion  annually. 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  the  July 
12  hearing  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  September  1979  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  Staff  Paper  on  the 
CivU  Service  Disability  Retirement  Pro- 
gram, which  was  released  to  me  in  re- 
sponse to  my  hearing  request,  I  have 
developed  legislation  which  addresses  a 
number  of  serious  deficiencies  in  the  dis- 
ability system. 

The  original  civil  service  retirement 
act,  enacted  in  1920.  provided  for  the 
retirement  of  any  employee  who.  before 
reaching  mandatory  retirement  age,  had 
served  at  least  15  years  and  had  become 
totally  disabled  for  useful  and  efficient 
service  in  his  or  her  position.  Major 
modifications  of  the  disability  retire- 
ment program  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1930.  1942,  and  1949.  The  last 
significant  revision  of  the  disability  re- 
tirement program,  however,  occurred  In 
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1956,  more  than  20  years  ago.  Since 
then,  virtually  no  congressional  action 
has  taken  place,  despite  major  changes 
in  demographics,  retirement  percep- 
tions, and  economics,  in  general. 

According  to  OPM,  total  disabilities 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  in  re- 
cent years  have  included  5,000  to  12,000 
each  year  who  could  be  properly  classi- 
fied as  voluntary  retirees.  Many  such 
employees  choose  the  disability  benefit 
because  of  its  tax  advantages  and  when 
such  advantages  are  removed  or  cur- 
tailed, the  retirees  have  requested  to  be 
removed  from  the  disability  rolls.  In  or- 
der to  curb  such  abuses  this  bill  will  pro- 
hibit employees  who  are  eligible  for  vol- 
untary retirement  from  applying  for 
disability  retirement  benefits. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  deter- 
mination of  when,  imder  the  current 
law.  an  employee  is  considered  to  be 
economically  recovered.  The  law  now 
provides  that  a  disability  annuitant  is 
considered  restored  to  earning  capacity 
if,  in  each  of  2  successive  calendar  years 
his  earnings  from  wages,  and/or  self- 
employment,  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
current  salary  of  the  position  from 
which  he  retired.  According  to  the  OPM 
staff  paper  on  disabihty,  the  program 
is  flawed  because  annuitants  on  the  dis- 
ability roll  can  manipulate  the  earnings 
limitation  for  disability  annuitants.  No 
other  Income,  including  interest,  divi- 
dends, bonds,  pensions,  or  annuity  Is  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  restoration  to 
earning  capacity.  However,  if  the  re- 
stored annuitant's  earnings  subsequent- 
ly fall  below  the  80-percent  limitation 
during  a  calendar  year,  he  can  have  his 
annuity  restored  (provided  that  he  is 
still  suffering  from  the  same  disability 
for  which  he  retired) . 

While  the  majority  of  disability  re- 
tirees report  no  income  from  wages  or 
self-employment,  some  manipulate  the 
system.  The  GAO  reported  examples  of 
annuitants  who  earned  from  $17,000  to 
$42,000  more  in  2  years  than  their  Gov- 
ernment job  would  have  paid  but  were 
continued  on  the  disability  rolls  because 
they   did   not   exceed    the    80-percent 


maximum  in  each  of  the  2  years.  For 
example,  GAO  found  one  retiree  who 
was  determined  to  be  disaUed  for  a  job 
paying  $22,000  a  year  and  who  earned 
$16,777  and  $47,480  in  other  employ- 
ment in  2  c<msecutive  years.  The  annui- 
tant continued  to  receive  his  disability 
annuity,  because  he  was  not  economi- 
cally recovered  under  the  law. 

This  bill  changes  the  test  period  for 
eaming-capacity  restcHution  from  2 
years  to  1  year  and  wlU  make  manipula- 
tion more  difficult,  while  still  protecting 
the  interests  of  annuitants  who  are  able 
to  work  for  short  periods  or  who  dorive 
windfall  earnings  over  the  short  term, 
but  are  unable  to  sustain  them. 

This  bill  would  also  grant  OPM  lim- 
ited authority  to  verily  disability  re- 
tirees' income  through  indexed  wage 
credits  reported  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Authority  to  conclusive- 
ly OMifirm  income  reported  by  disability 
annuitants  would  greatly  improve 
OPM's  capacity  to  police  the  annuity 
roll.  The  policing  aspects  would  also  be 
expanded  by  the  provision  permitting 
the  office  access  to  military  retired  pay 
and  Office  of  Workers'  (Compensation 
Program  pay  records  in  order  to  detect 
cases  of  dual  payments. 

Today,  many  individuals  are  con- 
cerned that  civil  service  disability  stand- 
ards are  loosely  administered  and  too 
permissive.  According  to  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study,  ("Civil  Service 
Disability  Retirement,"  FPCT>-76-«l ) , 
approximately  15,000  annuitants  receiv- 
ing disability  benefits  in  1975  were  prob- 
ably capable  of  performing  other  tjrpes 
of  work  at  the  time  of  retirement.  More- 
over, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CEO)  in  their  December 
1978  report  entitled  "Options  for  Federal 
Civil  Service  Retirement:  An  Analysis  of 
Costs  and  Benefit  ProvisiMis."  under  ex- 
isting civil  service  disability  criteria 
nearly  98  percent  of  disability  applica- 
tions are  eventually  approved  in  a  proc- 
ess that  relies  almost  entirely  on  cer- 
tification from  the  applicant's  employer 
and  doctor. 


Stricter  eligibility  standards  are  uaed 
for  determining  eligibility  for  dlBahlltty 
in  the  private  sector,  generally  f oUowiog 
social  security  criteria,  and  denying  dis- 
ability benefits  if  the  emplosree  is  able 
to  work  at  another  job  assignment.  Al- 
though civil  servants  are  much  more 
likely  to  receive  disability  benefits  than 
employees  in  the  private  sector  because 
of  the  differences  in  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards, the  level  of  benefits  received  by  the 
civil  servant  is  noticeably  lower  than  in 
the  private  sector.  Once  again,  according 
to  the  CBO  study,  the  probability  of  civil 
service  males,  ages  30  through  50,  receiv- 
ing disability  is  at  least  50  percent 
greater  than  if  private  standards  were 
used.  That  table.  No.  3,  page  12,  of 
the  report  follows: 

TABLE  3.-PR0BABILm  OF  MALES  RECEIVING  DISABILITY 
BENEFITS  UNDER  CURRENT  CIVIL  SERVICE  EUGIBILITY 
STANDARDS  AND  UNDER  THOSE  USED  IN  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


Rate  of  diubility  p«r  100 
cmployMi 

CSC  Private 

steRdard'       >taadard>> 


PtfcanteM  by 

whidi  CSC  rate 

isfrutor 

than  private 


AtteiiNd  anst 

30 

40 

SO 

S5 

M 

60 

63 

6S 


O.OOU 
0.0056 
0.0137 
0.0231 
0.0302 
0.0342 
0.04S2 
0.(SM 


0.0009 
0.0037 
0.0091 
O.OIS> 
0.0232 
0.a2K 
0.B377 
0.0(70 


H.6 
SI.  4 

scs 

4S.I 
30.2 
2110 
lit 
2810 


'  Disability  ratal  ara  based  on  actual  teb4«s  oMainad  by 
Hay  Atiociatas  from  Civil  Service  Commission  data.  The  actual 
number  of  new  beneficiaries  will  vary  at  any  given  time  fro*  the 
actuarial  rates. 

>  Rates  of  disability  under  private  standards  are  teka*  frtMn 
CSC  experience  when  eligibility  provisions  were  administered 
consistent  with  private  sector  standards,  which  do  not  accept 
disability  as  "total  and  permanent"  il  the  individual  can  accept 
another  |0b. 

In  comparis(»i  a  civil  servant  earning 
$25,200  and  disabled  in  1979  after  23 
years  of  service  would  receive  disability 
benefits  amounting  to  40  percent  of  final 
pay.  while  his  or  her  private  sector  coun- 
terpart would  receive  disability  benefits 
amoimting  to  56  percent  of  final  pay. 
That  table.  No.  4,  page  15,  of  the  CBO 
report,  follows: 


TABLE  4.-C0MPARATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  BENEFITS  AND  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYEE  DISABLED  IN  1979  AT  A  FINAL  SAURY  OF  nS.200. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TAXES 

|lsdolUrs>| 


Civil  Service 


With  2 

additional 

Single   dependents 


Private  insurance  and 
social  security 

With  2 

additianal 

Single     dependents 


Final  salary 25,200 

Disability  income •  10.000 

Disability  income  as  a  percent  of  final 
salary: 

Before  teies (39.7) 

After  taxes (59.1) 


25.200 
>  10, 000 


25,200 
14,000 


(39.7)  (55. 6) 

(55.0)  (84.0) 


25,200 
18,300 


(72.6) 
(99.5) 


Deductions  while  employed: 

Final  salary 

Withholding  for  retirement 

Income  te«ej> 

Final  salary  after  taxes 

Tax  deducHons  while  disaUad: 

Diubility  income 

Income  tues> 

Disability  income,  after  taxes 9, 400 


Civil  Service 

Private  insurance  and 
social  security 

Siogl* 

With  2 
addition^ 

Siagte 

With  2 

addWoaal 

depesdeiits 

25,200 

25.200 
-1,100 
-5,600 

25.200 
-1,400 
-71500 

2S.200 

-1,000 

-1400 

-71500 

-S,600 

15,900 

17,000 

16.300 

18,200 

10,000 
-600 

10,000 
-200 

14,000 
-300 

11.300 
-200 

9,000 


13,700 


II;  100 


■  Estimates  have  been  rounded  to  the  iMarest  UOO. 
>  Benefits  assume  23  years  of  federal  service. 


>  Cofflbined  fedetal  and  reprtsentaUvt  state  income  taxes.  State 
for  the  State  of  Colorado,  July  1. 1976. 
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This 


necessary 


change 
out  In 


General 


legislation  makes  a  niimber  of 
changes    in    the    disability 
retirement  system.  However,  additional 
should  be  considered.  As  pointed 
DPM's  staff  report,  serious  con- 
siderati^n  needs  to  be  given  to  revising 
an^quated   1926  definition  of  dis- 
that  more  employees,  who  may 
disabled  for  their  particular  job,  but 
the  ability  to  succeed  in  other 
.  can  be  retained, 
chairman    of   the   Oovemmental 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
Services,  I  intend  to  give 
consideration     to     all     issues 
disability   retirement.   In   my 
opinion  [the  Federal  disability  retirement 
aas  been  neglected  by  the  Con- 
the  executive  branch  for  too 
}elieve  that  this  legislation  will 
way  toward  improving  many 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  dis- 
iystem  and  restore  public  con- 
n  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Government.  I  invite  the  sup- 
my  colleagues  In  joining  me  in 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 


the 

ability 

be 

who  haVe 

assigniqents 

As 
Affairs 
and 
careful 
affectink 


system 
gress 
long.  I 
go  a 
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Federal 
port  of 
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the  textj 
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There 
ordered 
follows: 


aid 


long 


effo  rt 


RXC  3RD 


being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

S.  2449 

Be  it  t  lutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

n  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

title    S,    United    States    Code,    is 
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America 
8337  of 
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(1)  by 
end  of 

the  following 
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entitled 
sections 
this  title 

(2)  by 
calendar 
section 


anl 
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of 
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inserting  before  the  period  at  the 

first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 

except  that  an  employee 

be  retired  under  this  section  if  the 

as  of  the  date  be  becomes  eligible 

a  disability  retirement  annuity.  Is 

■o  receive  an  annuity  under  sub- 

a)   through  (f)  of  section  8336  of 


striking  out  "each  of  2  succeeding 
srears"  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
d)    and    inserting   "any   calendar 


adding   at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  subsection: 
N^withstandlng  any  other  provlston 
Director  of  the   Office  of  Per- 
K^nagement  shall,  for  the  purpose 
the    accuracy    of    information 
the  administration  of  this  sec- 
entitled    upon    request    to    receive 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 

e   or   his   delegate,   information 

in  the  records  of  the  Social  Secu- 


Adml  nistration; 


Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  delegate, 

on    beneflta   paid    vmder    sub- 

of  chapter  81  of  this  UUe;  or 

Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  dele- 

inf^rmatlon  on   retired   pay   benefits 

10. 


shall  request  only  such  Informa- 

d  itermines  is  necessary  to  carry  out 

"  under  this  section.  The  Direc- 

coiisultatlon  with  each  Secretary,  shall 

luch  safeguards  as  are  necessary  to 

"  any  information  made  available 

provisions  of  this  subsection  Is 

for  the  purposes  authorized.". 


Sa  EVENS. 


Mr.  President,  as  rank- 

of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 

ind  General  Services,  I  join  in 

the  bill  introduced  by  the  dls- 

chairman,  David  Pryor. 

that  we  have  an  obligation 

to  reduc^  the  cost  of  Government,  this 


bill  concerning  disability  retirement  is 
an  effort  to  achieve  savings  in  a  respon- 
sible and  equitable  manner.  Instead  of 
jeopardizing  the  financial  security  of  re- 
tired Federal  employees,  our  aim  is  to 
cut  waste. 

In  recent  years  the  civil  service  disabil- 
ity plan  has  been  criticized  as  a  "give- 
away" program  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  gross  overstatement. 
But  there  are  some  basic  problems  with 
the  present  law. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  permit  only  those  employees  who 
are  not  eligible  for  optional  retirement  to 
apply  for  dis.ubility  retirement.  The  pres- 
ent law  allows  an  annuitant  to  float  be- 
tween the  optional  or  disability  retire- 
ment program  depending  upon  which 
was  most  convenient  or  advantageous  at 
that  time. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  would 
allow  a  closer  policing  of  an  annuitant's 
earnings.  The  test  is  changed  from  a  2- 
year  period  to  a  1-year  period  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  onployee  is  restored  to 
full-earning  capacity.  TTiis  would  allevi- 
ate the  loophole  of  annuitants  making 
widely  varying  amounts  on  alternate 
years. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  specific 
recommendations  by  some  to  reduce 
benefits  for  all  retirees.  Upon  such  a  rec- 
ommendation last  year  our  subcommit- 
tee carefully  weighed  the  different  al- 
ternatives open  to  us  that  would  save 
money  and  yet  protect  the  interests  of 
those  concerned.  At  a  hearing  last  sum- 
mer, the  testimony  we  received  revealed 
the  danger  of  making  sweeping  cuts  into 
retirees'  incomes.  Hence,  the  changes 
that  this  bill  and  the  proration  bill  at- 
tempt to  make  carefully  balance  the 
needs  of  the  taxpayer  versus  the  needs  of 
Federal  retirees. 

The  passage  of  these  two  bills  enables 
the  civil  service  to  better  serve  the  public 
interest  while  still  protecting  the  system's 
honor. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  RnicoFF,  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 

S.  2450.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8340 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
reduce  cost-of-Uving  increases  of  Federal 
annuitants  attributable  to  months  prior 
to  the  month  in  which  the  commencing 
date  of  an  annuity  occurs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  unintended  over- 
sight in  current  retirement  law,  which 
is  wasting  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
each  year. 

On  November  17,  1977,  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  OfBce  (GAO)  rec- 
ommended that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  make  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  process  for  Federal  retirees 
more  rational  and  less  costly  by  repeal- 
ing the  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
permit  retiring  employees  and  new  re- 
tirees to  receive  higher  starting  annuities 
because  of  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  which  occur  before 
their  retirement.  In  order  to  correct  this 
apparent  oversight,  this  legislation  will 
provide  that  new  retirees'  cost-of-living 
adjustments  be  prorated  to  reflect  only 


CPI  increases  which  occur  after  the  date 
of  their  retirement. 

This  problem  takes  on  new  meaning 
today  due  to  the  pay  compression  prob- 
lems experienced  by  a  number  of  high- 
level  civil  servants,  as  stated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  a  January  3o, 
1980,  letter  to  Senator  Ribicoff,  a  copy  of 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. Although  this  legislation  will  not 
end  salary  compression,  this  bill  should 
encourage  continued  service  and  save 
the  American  taxpayer  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  windfall  annuity  benefits  which 
would  otherwise  be  received  by  retiring 
executives. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  pension  plan,  particularly  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  to  main- 
tain the  benefits  of  former  workers.  All 
Americans  have  been  hard  hit  by  rapidly 
rising  inflation  and  retirees  who  have 
worked  many  years  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment deserve  to  have  their  purchas- 
ing power  maintained.  As  a  result,  the 
annuities  of  those  imder  civil  service 
retirement  and  other  Federal  retirement 
systems  are  automatically  adjusted  each 
March  1  and  September  1  for  the  respec- 
tive increase  in  the  CPI  during  the  pre- 
ceding 6-month  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  and  June  30. 

Under  this  law,  which  was  enacted  in 
1976,  cost-of-living  adjustments  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  annuities  payable  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  increase.  However, 
this  statute  allows  currently  retiring  Fed- 
eral employees  to  benefit  from  increases 
in  the  CPI  which  occur  while  they  are 
stiU  employed.  As  a  result  of  this  over- 
sight, new  Federal  retirees  receive  high- 
er starting  annuities  which  reflect  the 
preceding  annuity  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment and.  depending  on  timing  of 
their  retirement,  may  be  eligible  for 
an  additional  adjustment  immediately. 
These  increases  escalate  the  already  high 
cost  of  Federal  retirement  by  inflating 
the  basic  annuity  upon  which  succeed- 
ing adjustments  are  applied  and  encour- 
age valuable,  experienced  employees  to 
retire  at  an  earlier  date. 

This  problem  can  perhaps  best  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  example:  If 
an  employee  retired  on  August  31,  1979, 
he  would  have  included  in  his  basic  an- 
nuity calculation  the  March  1,  1979—3.9 
percent — increase  which  represented  the 
percentage  rise  in  the  CPI  from  June 
1978  through  December  1978.  For  such 
an  employee  the  resulting  starting  annu- 
ity was  greater  than  an  annuity  based 
solely  on  salary  and  service.  Addition- 
ally, the  new  retiree  would  also  have  re- 
ceived the  full  6.9-percent  annuity  in- 
crease for  September  1,  1979,  which  was 
based  on  the  percentage  change  in  the 
CPI  for  the  6-month  period  which  ended 
June  30.  1979. 

This  legislation  corrects  this  oversight 
in  the  law  by  providing  that  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage change  in  the  CPI  for  those 
months  prior  to  the  month  in  which  the 
annuity  starts.  As  a  result  new  retirees 
will  have  their  initial  cost-of-living  in- 
crease reduced  by  that  portion  of  such 
percent  change,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent,  which  Is  attrib- 
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utable  to  any  month  prior  to  the  month 
in  which  the  commencing  date  of  such 
annuity  occurs. 

This  bill  should  instill  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem by  insuring  that  all  future  retirees 
receive  only  those  cost-of-living  increases 
which  they  earn.  Although  I  personally 
support  the  retention  of  the  twice-a-year 
cost-of-living  adjustment  formula,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  inequity  that  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  who  retire  shortly  before 
the  date  of  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
are  eligible  to  receive  the  full  amount  of 
an  increase,  even  though  they  were  not 
retired  for  the  full  6-month  preceding 
period.  My  legislation,  by  simply  provid- 
ing that  new  retirees  receive  only  a  pro- 
rated adjustment  based  upon  the  per- 
centage of  the  adjustment  actually 
granted  while  an  employee  is  retired  will 
save  the  American  taxpayer  money  and 
insure  that  all  new  retirees  receive  an 
equitable  cost-of-living  adjustment  based 
strictly  on  their  retirement  time. 

According  to  the  GAO,  this  inequity 
has  acted  to  overcompensate  newly  re- 
tired Federal  employees,  while  imfalrly 
adding  to  the  overall  cost  of  financing  the 
retirement  system.  According  to  GAO 
estimates,  proration  of  the  annuity  ad- 
justments of  new  retirees  would  save 
over  $800  million  in  annuity  payments 
over  the  remaining  lifespans  of  approxi- 
mately 230,000  Federal  employees  now 
eUgible  to  retire. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  will  en- 
courage valuable  employees  who  are  con- 
sidering retirement  to  remain  in  the 
Federal  service  and  also  serve  to  increase 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  retirement 
program.  I  encoiu-age  my  colleagues  to 
support  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  24S0 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  8340(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  which  is 
payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  employee  or 
Member,  or  the  widow  or  widower  of  a  de- 
ceased employee  or  Member,  the  percent 
change  by  whloh  such  annuity  is  increased 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reduced  by 
that  portion  of  such  percent  change,  ad- 
justed  to  the  nearest  1/10  of  I  percent,  which 
is  attributable  to  any  month  prior  to  the 
month  in  which  the  commencing  date  of 
such  annuity  occurs.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  annuities  commencing  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

comftrollix  general  op  the 

Untted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  30, 1980. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoit, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chatoman:  Recent  publicity  on 
the  number  of  high-level  civil  servants  who 
are  expected  to  retire  next  month  concerns 
me   greatly.   These   officials   have   deduced, 
correctly  I  might  add,  that  their  retirement 
benefits  will  be  much  greater  if  they  retire 
now  rather  than  waiting  until  some  future 


date.  This  anomaly  is  symptomatic  of  the 
long-standing  concerns  we  have  had  over 
the  unrealistically  low  salary  levels  paid  to 
top  Federal  officials  and  the  unnecessarUy 
costly  cost-of-living  adjustment  mechanism 
that  is  used  to  maintain  retirees'  purchasing 
power. 

This  problem  can  only  worsen  if  execu- 
tive pay  levels  are  not  adjusted  soon.  I  real- 
ize this  has  been  a  difficult  goal  to  attain. 
In  the  interim.  I  urge  that  the  Incentive  to 
retire  be  minimized  by  prorating  new  re- 
tirees' annuity  cost-of-living  adjustments 
to  eliminate  any  portion  of  those  adjust- 
ments representing  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  that  occtirred  while  they  were  still 
employed. 

Last  October,  top  officials'  pay  was  in- 
creased by  5.5  percent  (their  first  raise  since 
March  1977)  while  other  Federal  employees 
received  7  percent  raises.  Moreover,  Federal 
retirees  received  two  increases  totaling  10.8 
percent  in  1979  and  are  scheduled  to  get 
another  6  percent  Increase  on  March  1. 
Thus,  it  is  not  hard  for  an  employee  whose 
pay  has  been  adjusted  Infrequently,  and  In 
smaller  amoimts  than  others,  to  realize  that 
he  or  she  is  better  off  to  retire  as  soon  as 
eligible  and  begin  to  receive  the  cost-of- 
living  Increases  that  are  granted  to  Federal 
retirees  every  6  months. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  imminent  re- 
tirements of  many  top-level  employees  rep- 
resent only  a  small  part  of  an  overall  prob- 
lem that  is  being  caused  by  the  retirement 
systems'  cost-of-living  adjustment  mech- 
anism. Correction  of  this  problem  along 
the  lines  we  have  recommended,  and  are 
hereby  calling  for  again,  would  greatly  al- 
leviate the  situation. 

As  you  know,  we  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  inequities.  Illogical  and  Inconsist- 
ent benefits,  and  the  aSordablUty  of  Fed- 
eral staff  retirement  systems.  The  method 
by  which  the  first  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment 
for  a  new  Federal  retiree  is  determined  is 
one  of  several  unnecessarily  costly  and  gen- 
erous special  features  which  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  continued  viability  of 
those  systems.  It  inflates  the  basic  annuity 
upon  which  succeeding  adjustments  are  ap- 
plied and  can  encourage  valuable,  experi- 
enced employees  to  retire. 

As  explained  in  our  November  17,  1977  re- 
port ( "Cost-of -Living  Adjustments  For  New 
Federal  Retirees:  More  Rational  and  Less 
Costly  Processes  Are  Needed,"  FPCD-78-2), 
cost-of-living  adjustments  are  Intended  to 
protect  the  purchasing  power  of  Federal 
annuitants,  but  existing  law  permits  new 
retirees  to  benefit  from  cost-of-living  In- 
creases that  occurred  while  they  were  still 
employed.  They  can  receive  a  higher  start- 
ing annuity  which  refiects  the  preceeding 
annuity  cost-of-living  adjustment  and,  de- 
pending on  the  timing  of  their  retirement, 
may  be  eligible  for  another  adjustment 
immediately. 

Cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  are  applicable 
to  all  annuities  payable  on  the  effective 
dates  of  an  Increase,  March  1  and  Septem- 
ber 1.  Also,  retiring  employees  are  guaran- 
teed a  basic  annuity  at  least  equal  to  the 
annuity  they  would  have  received  If  they 
had  retired  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
last  cost-of-living  adjustment.  Employees 
who  retire  before  March  1,  1980,  will  have 
the  September  1,  1979,  annuity  Increase  of 
6.9  percent,  which  represented  the  percent- 
age rise  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 
from  December  1078  through  June  1979, 
considered  in  their  basic  annuity  calcula- 
tion. Additionally,  they  will  receive  the 
March  1, 1980,  adjustment  of  6  percent  which 
represents  the  percentage  change  In  the  CPI 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1979.  Thus,  they  wlU  benefit  from  CPI  in- 
creases that  occurred  while  they  were  still 
working. 

But  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Before  1966.  retirees  bad  to  be  on  the  retire- 
ment roll  for  a  ye«r  to  be  eligible  for  a  cost- 


of-living  adjustment.  A  1960  law  (Public 
Law  89-205)  removed  that  requirement  and 
provided  that  cost-of-living  adjustments 
were  to  be  applicable  to  all  annuities  pay- 
able on  the  effective  date  of  the  Increaae. 
This  led  to  large  numbers  of  employee*,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  pay  rates  were  frcnen, 
retiring  immediately  before  scheduled  annu- 
ity adjxistments.  In  an  attempt  to  comet 
this  anomaly,  the  law  was  changed  In  107S 
(Public  Law  93-136)  to  provide  retiring  em- 
ployees the  higher  of  (1)  an  annuity  bMed 
on  their  average  salary  and  length  of  service 
at  retirement  or  (2)  an  annuity  baaed  on 
their  salary  and  service  at  the  time  of  the 
preceding  annuity  cost-of-Uvlng  adjust- 
ment, plus  that  adjustment  which  they 
would  have  received  if  they  had  retired  at 
that  time.  Although  the  1973  amendment 
may  have  moderated  the  number  of  retire- 
ments occurring  immediately  before  a  sched- 
uled annuity  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment.  It 
has  not  eliminated  the  financial  Incentive 
for  retirement-eligible  employees,  particu- 
larly executives  who  have  received  relatively 
small.  Infrequent  pay  raises,  to  retire  rather 
than  to  continue  working. 

Our  November  1977  report  recommended 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  '"«*^"c 
the  cost-of-living  process  more  rational  and 
less  costly  by: 

Repealing  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
which  permit  new  retirees  to  receive  higher 
starting  annuities  because  of  changes  in 
the  CPI  before  their  retirement. 

Providing  that  new  retirees'  cost-of-living 
adjustments  be  prorated  to  reflect  only  CPI 
increases  after  their  retirement. 

Such  a  policy  would  lns\ire  higher  baalc 
retirement  annuities  for  continued  Federal 
service  and  should  encourage  valuable  em- 
ployees who  are  considering  retirement  to 
remain.  A  similar  policy  exists  for  the  Fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  program — ^to  be 
eligible  for  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  a 
beneflclary's  work-related  dlsabUity  must 
have  occurred  more  than  1  year  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  adjustment. 

At  the  time  the  November  1977  report  was 
prepared,  we  estimated  that  prorating  new 
retirees  adjustments  would  save  the  retire- 
ment fund  over  tSOO  mUllon  in  annuity  pay- 
ments over  the  expected  remaining  Ufeapans 
of  the  clvU  service  employees  who  were  ex- 
pected to  retire  In  1978.  With  double-digit 
inflation,  today's  estimates  would  be  even 
higher. 

According  to  available  Information,  about 
230,000  Federal  employees  are  now  eligible 
to  retire,  including  many  top  officials  who, 
because  of  the  tinreallstlc  salary  levels  In 
effect,  win  have  special  flnanclal  incentives 
to  retire  before  March  1.  Those  executives 
who  do  not  retire  before  that  time  stand  to 
lose  hundreds  of  doUara  a  year  In  their 
eventual  retirement  annuities. 

Correction  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng  luljustment 
problon  is  not  the  entire  answer,  but  it 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  its  resolution. 
Time  Is  of  the  essence.  I  would  be  happy 
to  discuss  this  Important  issue   further. 

This  letter  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Copies  are  being  sent  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  ClvU  Service 
and  Oeneral  Services  and  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Employee 
Benefits. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jakes  B.  Staat*. 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  and  General  Services,  I  join 
in  support  of  the  bill  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  David  PrVor.  In 
recent  years,  the  civil  service  retlronent 
system  has  been  under  a  state  of  siege. 
With  the  advent  of  popular  calls  to  re- 
duce Federal  employee  benefits  during 
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:tr.  LONG  (for  himself  and 
Dole: 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1954  to  revise  the  rules 
certain  installment  sales;  to 
on  Finance. 


C(ide 


INSTAIXUKNT   SALKS 

Mr.  LO^iG^.  Mr.  President,  last  spring 
I  described  a  program  for  the  review  of 
our  tax  laws  from  the  standpoint  of 
simplificati  >n  and  technical  clarification. 
We  introdt  ced  two  bills  on  the  subject, 
one  of  whi<  h  dealt  with  relatively  minor 
JTOints  of  ;ax  administration  and  the 
other  with  nstallment  sales. 

The  bill  [which  simplified  the  admin- 
istrative provisions  was  enacted  last 
December  i  s  part  of  Public  Law  96-167 
and  has  teen  well,  if  rather  quietly, 
received. 

The  bill  on  installment  sales  proved 
more  conti  oversial.  At  the  House  and 
Senate  hearings  the  general  concept  of 
the  bill  WIS  vigorously  applauded,  but 
one  specific  provision  was  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  mistaken,  and  there  were 
many  propc  sals  for  expanding  the  cover- 
age of  the  b  11. 

Since  the  hearings  many  hours  of  staff 
and  Treasiry  time  have  been  spent  on 
this  subject .  and  we  have  received  many 
hours  of  asiistance  from  bar  association 
groups  and  from  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

The  resuJ  t  of  all  of  this  effort  has  been 
a  revised  bill  covering  the  general  sub- 
ject of  sales  for  deferred  payments  which 
I  am  introd  icing  today  in  the  Senate.  An 
identical  bi  11  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Because  he  revised  bill  is  so  changed 
from  the  oi  Iglnal,  new  hearings  on  it  are 
to  be  held.  The  public  will  be  given  an 
opportunitj  to  comment  on  the  changes, 
and  it  may  be  that  stUl  further  revisions 
will  be  neec  ed,  given  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  mat  ter.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
a  tremendo  us  amoimt  of  work  has  been 
done  in  reiponse  to  the  comments  re- 
ceived last  rear  and  that  the  bill  as  ulti- 
mately enacted  will  represent  the  end 
product  of  I  >  cooperative  process  between 


Congress,  the  Treasury,  and  the  private 
tax  community,  in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  introducing 
revised  legislation  to  simplify  the  tax 
treatment  of  installment  sales.  This  bill 
is  one  more  step  in  the  continuing  proc- 
ess of  tax  simplification  that  we  under- 
took last  year. 

The  revised  bill  incorporates  an  im- 
portant revision,  resulting  from  legiti- 
mate concern  raised  by  witnesses  last 
year  at  both  House  and  Senate  hearings. 
Specifically,  a  new  paragraph  of  the  bill 
provides  that,  as  long  as  tax  avoidance 
is  not  a  principal  purpose,  the  install- 
ment sales  accounting  method  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  when  a  related 
purchaser  subsequently  disposes  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  provision  will  allow  a  farmer  or 
another  small  businessman  to  sell  the 
family  business  to  his  son,  for  example, 
and  not  lose  installment  sales  treatment 
if  the  son  decides  to  change  the  focus 
of  the  business  by  selling  some  property 
and  replacing  it  with  other  business 
property.  It  would  also  protect  a  father's 
installment  sales  treatment  if  the  son 
were  soon  forced  to  sell  the  business  be- 
cause of  economic  reversal. 

I  believe  that  the  addition  of  this  pro- 
vision makes  this  bill  a  sound  addition 
to  oiur  ongoing  effort  to  bring  fairness 
and  certainty  to  the  tax  system.  While  I 
am  sure  we  will  learn  much  from  public 
comments  on  the  bill,  I  believe  this  bill 
provides  a  worthy  starting  point  for 
further  discussion.  I  particularly  invite 
the  comments  of  farmers  and  small 
businessmen. 


Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch) : 

S.  2452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  respect  to  requirements  which 
adversely  affect  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  2453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  with  respect 
to  requirements  which  adversely  affect 
employment;  to  the  C(xnmittee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  Sena- 
tor Hatch  and  I,  together  with  Congress- 
men GuNN  McKay  and  Dan  Marriott  on 
the  House  side,  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  small  measure  of  relief 
from  overly  strict  provisions  of  clean  air 
and  clean  water  legislation. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
many  times  stood  on  this  floor  to  argue 
that  a  set  of  national  standards  could 
not  possibly  take  into  accoimt  the  many 
particular  circumstances  that  occur  in 
local  situations.  I  have  consistently  ar- 
gued that  locally-elected  officials  should 
have  the  power  to  make  adjustments  in 
the  national  standards,  to  take  those 
local  circumstances  into  account. 

Never  have  I  asked  that  any  standard 
be  relaxed  to  the  point  that  it  would 
endanger  himian  health,  and  I  do  not 
make  that  request  today.  The  bills  we 
are  introducing  very  clearly  state  that 
no  facility  can  be  permitted  to  endanger 
human  health  and  safety.  That  princi- 
ple must  be  kept  intact. 


However,  there  are  facilities  which  are 
only  marginally  economic,  only  margin- 
ally profitable,  which  will  lose  that  mar- 
gin of  prrfltabilityif  they  are  required  to 
meet  a  very  strict  national  emission 
standard.  In  general,  the  companies  op- 
erating such  facilities  are  willing  to  make 
an  investment  to  clean  these  plants  up. 
But  they  are  not  willing  to  make  an  in- 
vestment that  will  have  the  effect  of  clos- 
ing them  down. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  times  of  ris- 
ing prices.  The  President  is  tearing  out 
his  hair,  to  know  what  to  do  about  in- 
flation. Our  balance  of  payments  is  out 
of  control  as  foreign  steel  floods  the  U.S. 
market.  This  is  not  the  time  we  want  to 
impose  on  marginal  steel  producers  an 
environmental  cleanup  burden  beyond 
what  is  required  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  people. 

As  it  happens,  there  is  such  a  marginal 
facility  in  my  State:  Geneva  Steel,  lo- 
cated in  Orem,  Utah.  Geneva  is  located 
far  from  its  markets  not  because  of  bad 
management  decisions  but  l)ecause  it  was 
originally  built  by  the  Government  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  and  it  needed  to  be 
removed  from  viilnerable  coastal  areas. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  marginal  facility,  in 
fact,  kept  even  marginal  only  because  of 
the  dedication  and  restraint  of  its  7,000 
employees.  U.S.  Steel,  the  parent  com- 
pany of  Geneva,  has  made  an  enormous 
investment  in  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, and  is  prepared  to  do  even  more. 
But  again,  there  is  no  point  in  requiring 
such  a  cleanup  as  to  take  the  facility  be- 
yond the  margin  of  profitability.  To  do 
so  would  cost  the  Nation  jobs,  would  cost 
the  Nation  steel,  would  worsen  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  and  contribute 
substantially  to  inflation  in  the  long  run. 

These  amendments  are  relatively  sim- 
ple. They  do  not  gut  the  clean  air  and 
water  acts  now  on  the  books.  They  sim- 
ply provide  that,  where  health  smd  safety 
can  be  protected  with  an  investment  in 
pollution  control  equipment  somewhat 
less  than  that  required  by  the  absolute 
national  standards,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  be  empowered  to  reduce  that  ab- 
solute requirement  somewhat.  There  is 
no  question  of  an  absolute  exemption; 
there  is  no  question  of  a  danger  to  health 
and  safety;  this  is  not  a  gift  to  the  com- 
pany, which  will  already  have  made  sub- 
stantial expenditures.  This  is  simply  a 
recognition  of  commonsense,  of  weighing 
in  the  balance  two  conflicting  societal 
needs. 

Now  it  is  true  that  Utah  does  have  a 
facility  that  might  well  be  affected  by 
these  amendments,  but  certainly  Utah 
is  not  the  only  State.  We  learn  from  the 
specific  experiences  of  our  constituents, 
and  I  am  confident  that  others  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  brought  to  their  at- 
tention similar  situations,  where  this 
kind  of  relief  is  needed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  At  the  proper  time,  Senator  Hatch 
and  I  will  be  seeking  cosponsors  for  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  Senators  will  look 
to  their  States,  and  to  the  States  aroimd 
them  for  examples  of  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  made 
enormous  strides  in  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment. There  is  no  need  to  halt  the 
process,  or  worse  yet,  reverse  it.  But  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  limits  of  re- 
ality, and  not  to  afflict  our  productive 
industry  with  more  regulation  than  it 
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can  bear.  This  legislation  wlU  preserve 
the  right  balance  of  environmental  and 
productive  factors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  bills  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  2452 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
321  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  finding  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  an  adverse  effect  on  employ- 
ment, the  Administrator,  the  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  shall  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Administrator 
made  under  subsection  (b)  by  modifying 
or  withdrawing  any  requirement  imposed  or 
proposed  to  be  Imposed  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  If  the  Oovemor  of  any  State  advises 
the  Administrator  that  the  State  has  deter- 
mined that  an  existing  source  in  either  an 
attainment  or  a  nonattalnment  area  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  Act  to  an  extent  that  a 
closing  of  the  source  is  threatened,  and  the 
Oovemor  advises  the  Administrator  that  an 
exception  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
must  be  made  for  such  source,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor proposes  a  State  Implementation  Plan 
revision  which  establishes  less  stringent 
emission  limitations  applicable  to  that  source 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  nonattalnment 
area,  demonstrates  reasonable  further  prog- 
ress toward  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  the  revision.  If  the 
Administrator  has  not  acted  on  the  proposed 
revision  within  ninety  days  from  receipt,  the 
revision  shall  be  deemed  approved.". 

S.  2453 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  avtembZed,  That  (a) 
section  507(e)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  any  finding  of  an 
adverse  effect  on  employment,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  Implement  bis  recommenda- 
tions by  modifying  or  withdrawing  any 
effluent  limitation  or  order  issued  under  this 
Act.". 

(b)  Section  507  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  If  the  Oovemor  of  any  State  advises 
the  Administrator  that  the  State  has  deter- 
mined that  employment  at  a  plant  or  facility 
wiU  be  adversely  affected  by  any  effluent 
limitations  or  any  order  Issued  under  this 
Act  to  an  extent  that  a  closing  of  the  plant 
or  faculty  is  threatened  and  the  Oovemor 
advises  the  Administrator  of  the  extent  of 
the  exception  that  must  be  made  for  such 
plant  or  facility,  the  Administrator  shall 
modify  or  withdraw  such  effluent  limitation 
or  order  accordingly.  If  the  Administrator 
has  not  acted  to  grant  the  requested  modifi- 
cation or  withdrawal  within  ninety  days  from 
receipt,  the  requested  modification  or  with- 
drawal shall  be  deemed  granted.".* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rahdolph.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefun). 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1631, 
a  bill  to  provide  additional  funds  for  cer- 
tain projects  relating  to  fish  restoration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


8.   17M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YOUNG),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1794,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
fOT  research  concerning  Reyes'  Syn- 
drome, and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dcren- 
BERGER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1858,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
tort  claims  provisions  of  that  title  are 
the  exclusive  remedy  in  medical  mal- 
practice actions  and  proceedings  result- 
ing from  federally  authorized  National 
Guard  training  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2071,  a 
bill  to  provide  cancellation  of  student 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  for  other  purposse. 

S.   3080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2080,  a  biU  to  establish  public  buildings 
policies  for  the  Federal  Government,  to 
establish  the  Public  BuUdings  Services 
in  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  2221,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from 
60  percent  to  80  percent  the  deduction 
allowed  to  individuals  with  respect  to  net 
capital  gain  from  investment  in  small 
business. 

S.    2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2374,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
to  limit  the  growth  of  Federal  taxation 
and  spending  and  to  achieve  balanced 
budgets,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    CONCUEKENT    RESOLtlTION     60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hetoz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  60,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    CONCtnUlENT    KESOLUTION     61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hedjz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  61,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1649 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  688,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  civilian  programs 


for  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

NOTICES  OF   HEARJNOS 

STTBCOMXirrZE      ON      INTE8KATIONA1.      FINANCE 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
SubciKnmittee  on  Intematlooal  Finance 
of  the  Committee  aa  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  win  h<rfd  hearings  on 
March  31  and  April  16  on  propoeed  legis- 
lation to:  First,  increase  the  UJ8.  quote 
in  the  IMP  (S.  2271) ;  second,  authorise 
appropriations  to  meet  the  international 
affairs  expenses  of  the  Department^ 
the  Treasury;  and  third,  ccmtnrf  Oovem- 
ment  purchases  and  sales  of  gold  (S. 
1963).  Hearings  wlU  begin  at  10  ajn. 
each  day  in  room  5302  of  the  Dlrlcsen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  addressed  in 
the  hearings  are  the  following:  The  pro- 
posed IMP  quota  increase ;  the  IMFs  con- 
ditionality  policies;  proposals  to  create 
an  IMF  substitution  account;  the  Im- 
pact of  the  OPEC  oil  price  increase  upon 
the  developing  countries;  the  ability  of 
commercial  banks  to  continue  to  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  developing  countries'  fi- 
nancing; and,  alternative  methods  of 
providing  such  financing. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  or  de- 
siring further  information  may  contact 
Robert  W.  Russell,  Counsel  to  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  (224- 
0819).  or  Paul  Freedenberg,  minority 
professional  staff  member  (224-0891)  .• 

SITBCOMMrrTEE     ON      EAST      ASIAN      AND     PACXFIC 
AFPAIMS 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  Subcommittee,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatiwis,  will  hold 
hearings  on  Southeast  Asia,  focusing  on 
the  Kampuchean  conflict  and  its  impli- 
cations, and  on  Southeast  Asian  refugee 
issues. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
March  24  at  10  ajn..  and  on  Tuesday. 
March  25.  at  2  pjn.,  in  room  4221  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  will  testify  on  March  24, 
said  representatives  at  voluntary  agencies 
working  with  refugees  will  testify  on 
March  25.  Anyone  interested  in  testi- 
fying should  contact  Mr.  William 
Bamds  (224-5481 ) ,  or  i/Oss  Dee  Dee  Ken- 
worthy  (224-1439)  of  the  committee 
staff.* 

STTBCOMKITTEE   on   BtnAL    HOTTSOfO   AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Housing  and  Development,  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
rural  housing  authorizations  for  flscal 
year  1981. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
April  1.  1980.  beginning  at  10  ajn..  in 
room  5302.  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  Information 
concerning  this  hearing  should  contact 
Mr.  Robert  Malakoff.  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  202-224-7391.* 

subcommittee    on    taxation    and    debt    MAN- 

abement 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation 
and  Debt  Management  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  hold  a  series  of 
hearings  centering  on  various  tax  pro- 
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on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  to  consider  legisla- 
tion to  provide  gndn  embargo  relief  to 
the  American  farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \mthOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMRTKZ  ON  MAITPOWXm  AM)  PBUOKNXL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
President's  proposal  to  require  the 
registration  of  women  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NxLsoN,  together  with  Sen- 

,  HxiNz,  and  Stewart,  have 

S.  2220.  the  Family  Business 

Act  of  1980,  which  is  designed 

continuation  of  family  busi- 

dt^lng  the  transition  period  fol- 

death  of  a  key  family  mem- 

Nelson,  along  with  Senators 

Ckanston,  Packwood,  Mel- 

and  Jepsen  have  also 

S.  1825  which  would  increase 

estate  tax  credit  to  $70,700, 

i4creasing  the  estate  tax  exemp- 

.000. 
fc^Iowing   witnesses  have   been 
to  testify  at  the  hearing: 

Donald  Lubick,  Asslst- 
for  Tax  Policy,  Depcu*t- 
Treasury. 

consisting  of:  James  Powell, 
tax  committee  of  the  National 
's  Association;  Steven  Wolf  of 
Family  Business  Council; 
3erall,  cochairman,  estate  and 
ci  tmmittee,  American  College  of 
qounsel;  Dave  L.  Comfeld,  vice 
for  publications  of  the  Amer- 
Association's  tax  section;   J. 
^ubank,  last  retiring  chairman 
Aiierican  Bar  Association's  real 
jrobate.  and  trust  law  section; 
C.  Halbach,  Jr.,  chairman- 
American  Bar  Association's 
,  probate,  and  trust  law  sec- 
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that  the  panel  of  wit- 
appear  on  behalf  of  them- 
ratier  than  as  representatives  of 
organizations.  If  public  interest  in 
law  is  sufficiently  great,  the 
may   consider  an  addl- 
moikiing  of  hearings. 
sul|commlttee  would  be  pleased 
written  testimony  from  those 
organizations  who  wish  to 
for  the  record.  State- 
submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
shquld  be  mailed  with  five  copies 
April  1,   1980,  to  Michael 
director,  Committee  on  Pl- 
2227.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
''  Washington.  D.C.  20510.* 
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FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEETT 

sir  ACBicirLTUu,  NtnmrnoN,  and 

FOBIRBT 


BUIIPERS, 


.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
GoiueDt  that  the  Committee 


HAVE  ANOTHER  ARSENIC 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  recently  analyzed 
the  President's  so-called  anti-inflation 
initiatives  and  found  his  program  to 
propose  little  more  than  further  in- 
creased taxes.  As  the  Journal  correctly 
points  out,  this  Nation's  fiscal  policy 
must  stop  the  drain  of  our  resources 
from  the  private  to  the  pubUc  sector. 
Until  this  essential  policy  is  followed, 
our  economy  will  struggle  imder  the 
double  burden  of  inflation  and  slowed 
growth. 
I  submit  the  article  for  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Havx  Amothkr  Axsxmic 
Predictably  enough,  we  suppose,  inflation 
reaching   a   "crisis   stage"   has   become   the 
latest  excuse  for  raising  taxes. 

To  be  sure.  President  Carter  proposes,  all 
the  while  talking  of  "pain,"  to  trim  the 
fingernails  of  the  federal  budget.  But  con- 
sider the  context  of  this  budget-cutting 
rhetoric:  Mr.  Carter  wants  to  cut  a  budget 
he  billed  as  "prudent  and  responsible"  when 
he  announced  It  less  than  seven  weeks  ago. 
The  change  Is  necessary,  he  explained,  be- 
cause of  "ra{)ld  changes  In  world  events  and 
economic  prospects."  Translation:  The  voters 
looked  again  at  Chappaqulddlck. 

The  details  of  the  cuts,  while  already  dis- 
cussed with  congressional  leaders,  will  be 
made  public  "by  the  end  of  the  month." 
which  Is  to  say,  after  the  UUnols  and  New 
York  primaries.  In  any  event,  the  proposed 
cute  come  to  $13  blUlon.  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  overrun  In  the  current  year's 
budget.  The  administration  rejected  the  one 
blg-tlcket  Item  It  considered,  a  recalculation 
of  the  consumer  price  Index  that  would  slow 
the  growth  rate  of  government  transfer  pay- 
ments. The  budget  director  explained  that 
the  change  could  not  be  legislated  in  time 
for  the  Social  Secvu-lty  benefit  Increase  for 
July;  so  forget  It.  though  most  of  the  other 
proposals  affect  the  fiscal  year  starting  In 
September-. 

In  fact,  only  $2  billion  will  be  cut  from 
the  current  year's  budget,  which  covers  the 
time  period  In  which  the  Volcker  attack  on 
money  creation  and  Inflation  will  succeed 
or  fall.  The  SIS  billion  will  be  cut  In  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  U  to  say.  after  the  Novem- 
ber election.  Tes,  we're  told,  the  first  three 
Carter  antl-inflatlon  programs  faded  away, 
but  this  time  he's  really  serious. 

The  new  tariff  on  oil.  meanwhile,  was 
effective  at  midnight  last  Friday.  The  ad- 
ministration that  has  been  telling  us  for 
three  years  that  Inflation  Is  caused  by  high 
oil  prices  now  proposes  to  flght  Inflation  by 
raising  oil  prices.  One  hopes,  without  much 


confidence,  that  at  least  we  won't  have  to 
listen  again  to  the  oU-prlce  theory  of  Infla- 
tion. The  no  bUllon  In  revenues  from  this 
tax  will  be  'held  In  reserve"  for  unforeseen 
contingencies,  such  as  the  administration 
changing  ite  mind  about  the  spending  cuts 
after  the  election. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  tariff,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  raise  perhaps  (3  billion  in 
revenues  through  the  nuisance  of  withhold- 
ing taxes  on  Interest  and  dividends.  Also,  the 
new  reserve  requiremente  on  credit  cards, 
money  market  funds  and  so  on  are  a  tax  on 
financial  institutions.  Like  other  taxes,  these 
will  be  passed  along  to  customers.  Like  the 
other  taxes,  they  will  raise  costs,  diminish 
standards  of  living  and  add  to  the  political 
constituency  for  more  inflation. 

All  of  which  leaves  the  real  battle  against 
inflation  back  where  it  was  a  week  ago:  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  Chairman  Volcker. 
The  eSorte  to  restrain  money  creation  seem 
to  have  met  with  some  success  these  past 
few  weeks,  at  least  so  to  Judge  by  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  In  the  foreign  exchange  markets 
and  the  fall  In  the  price  of  gold.  But  because 
this  credit  restraint  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  additional  credit  demands  of  a  large 
federal  deficit,  the  price  In  high  Interest 
rates  has  been  considerable. 

The  soaring  Interest  rates  threaten  to  de- 
stroy some  of  our  financial  institutions,  in 
particular  the  thrift  Institutions  and  small 
banks.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the  split  dis- 
count rate.  13  percent  for  small  banks  and 
16  percent  for  large  ones.  While  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  Ped's  plight,  both  the  split 
discount  rate  and  new  reserve  requirements 
are  gimmicks,  at  best  temporarily  useful. 
What  the  Fed  needs  Is  a  supportive  fiscal 
policy  to  ease  government  demand  In  the 
credit  markets.  The  crisis  Is  now.  and  the 
relief  Is  promised,  if  you  choose  to  believe, 
after  September. 

Now.  we  hope  Mr.  Volcker  can  stay  the 
course,  and  If  he  succeeds  In  moderating  the 
Inflation  rate  as  the  year  progresses,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Carter  will  rush  to  claim  credit  for 
his  new  program.  But  even  if  monetary 
policy  single-handedly  does  start  to  curb  in- 
flation, fiscal  policy  will  be  draining  resources 
from  the  private  sector  and  Imposing  new 
disincentives  on  production  and  Investment. 
If  the  price  is  not  paid  in  inflation.  It  will 
be  paid  in  slower  growth  In  the  years  ahead. 
£k>  laying  aside  the  transparent  political 
expediency,  the  most  distressing  part  of  the 
Carter  program  Is  the  knee-Jerk  tax  Impulse. 
The  taxes  In  Mr.  Carter's  new  budget  come 
atop  some  $40  billion  In  tax  Increues  already 
built  Into  his  old  budget.  Our  economy's 
blegest  problem  Is  high  and  Increasing  rates 
of  taxation  to  support  runaway  government 
expenditures.  Tet  for  each  symptom,  the 
prescription  is  the  same:  An  energy  prob- 
lem. Increase  taxes.  A  Social  Security  prob- 
lem. Increase  taxes.  An  Inflation  problem.  In- 
crease taxes.  Palling  hair,  shortness  of 
breath.  Internal  bleeding.  Have  another 
arsenlc.# 


TRANSPORTATION  FORECASTS 
AND  THE  1980S 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  recent 
article  on  transportation  that  appeared 
in  the  Milling  and  Baking  News.  The 
article  describes  one  expert's  view  of 
what  the  transportation  network  of  this 
country  will  look  like  in  the  1980's.  I 
found  the  article  informative,  especially 
in  light  of  my  State's  transportation 
needs. 

Although  the  article  offers  no  panacea 
for  revitalizing  our  transportation  sys- 
tem.   It    does    reflect    a    great    deal 
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of  thought— thought  that  provokes  as 
well  as  begets  new  thoughts. 
The  article  follows: 

A   POBECAST    FOR    THE    1980'S 

New  York.  January  28. — ^In  an  analysis  of 
"Transportation  In  the  "SO's."  John  V.  Pln- 
cavsge,  a  research  authority  at  Paine  Webber 
Mitchell  Hutchlns  Inc..  declared.  "Inter- 
modallsm  will  be  key  to  future  success  In  the 
freight  business,  as  flexibility  of  the  truck  Is 
married  to  the  more  energy-efficient,  longer 
haul  railroads,  allowing  the  cost  of  service  to 
reflect  the  efficiencies. "  He  noted,  "Capital 
will  develop  as  an  ever  more  important  com- 
petitive force  because  big  multimodal  trans- 
portation conglomerates  will  need  to  be 
created." 

Prom  Mr.  Plncavage's  point  of  view,  the 
tJJS.  transportation  distribution  system  by 
1990  "will  look  very  different  than  it  does 
as  we  begin  the  decade."  He  said.  "The  pre- 
1980  system  was  founded  on  cheap  and 
abundant  liquid  energy  and  tightly  regulated 
transportation  subgroups.  These  fundamen- 
tal conditions  have,  or  are.  changing  rad- 
ically, creating  a  new  competitive  environ- 
ment with  opportunities  for  some  and  prob- 
lems, perhaps  extinction,  for  others." 

CLIMBING    FUEL    A    MAJOR    FORCE 

He  listed  the  following  as  the  "main  dif- 
ferences" between  the  old  transoortatlon/ 
distribution  environment  and  what  will  un- 
fold m  the  new  decade  Just  begun: 

Fuel  prices  are  certain  to  be  unstable  and 
Increase  at  a  pace  faster  than  general  rate 
of  Inflation.  By  the  mid  1980's.  dlesel  fuel  is 
likely  to  be  triple  the  current  80  cents  a  gal 
as  the  price  per  barrel  of  crude  moves  to- 
ward 950  a  barrel  from  $26. 

Fuel  availability  will  be  more  uncertain 
given  our  Inability  to  control  the  OPEC  pro- 
ducers. This  tight  supply/demand  relation- 
ship, which  may  be  managed  by  OPEC,  will 
keep  spot  prices  headed  higher  and  put  more 
oil  In  the  spot  market  and  less  under 
contract. 

Transportation  regulation  wUl  be  less,  as 
more  legislation  Is  passed.  The  barriers  to 
competition  between  modes  will  crumble  be- 
fore the  absolute  need  to  create  a  more  en- 
ergy efficleui  distribution  system.  Inter- 
modallsm  Is  the  key  description  of  the  trend 
of  transportation  In  the  1980's. 

Capital  win  be  an  Increasingly  Important 
competitive  factor  as  larger  units  are  put 
together  to  achieve  the  desired  efficiencies. 

Learning  to  work  vrith  a  labor  force  that 
is  older  and  more  Job-security  conscious  in 
a  society  with  lower  expectations. 

A  real  economic  growth  rate  of  2-3  per- 
cent annually  in  the  U.S.  compared  to  ao- 
proxlmately  3-3.5  percent  In  the  1970's.  The 
1980's  will  be  a  period  where  Inefficiencies 
In  all  areas  of  business  become  too  costly  to 
continue  and  will  be  terminated.  There  will 
be  a  tremendous  amount  of  corporate  re- 
structuring with  many  traditional  Industries 
in  contraction.  New  industries  based  on  new 
energy  saving  and  information  processing 
and  communications  technologies  will  be 
emerging  with  different  distribution  needs. 
This  argues  that  growth  of  shipments  that 
are  highly  valued  and  smaller  should  ac- 
celerate faster  than  the  overall  growth  rate. 

REDESIGN  FOR  CXTRRENT  STSTEMS 

As  a  result  of  that  environment,  Mr.  Pln- 
cavage  presents  the  following  overall  view 
of  both  opportunities  and  risks: 

Transportation  Is  going  to  cost  more  and 
the  rate  of  Increase  may  outpace  overall 
rate  of  Inflation  because  of  ever-increasing 
energy  costs. 

Current  sophisticated  shipper  distribution 
systems  will  have  to  be  redesigned  with  more 
emphasis  on  reducing  rate  of  acceleration  of 
transportation  costs.  Transportation  costs 
arc  likely  to  advance  faster  than  the  cost  of 
money  used  as  working  capital  to  finance 
Inventories.  The  current  distribution  systems 


of  sophisticated  shippers  have  been  designed 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  working  capital  tied 
up  in  Inventories  because  the  cost  of  money 
has  been  greater  than  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Thus,  a  high  service  level,  while  more 
expensive  than  slower  modes,  kept  inventor- 
ies lower  than  a  slower  system  (i.e.  truck  vs. 

rail). 

Intermodal  operations  offer  a  method  to 
hold  the  short  haul  (under  400  miles)  flex- 
ibility of  the  truck  with  the  long  haul  effi- 
ciencies of  the  railroads.  The  railroads  appear 
to  be  the  most  energy  efficient  mode,  mean- 
ing that  their  relative  advantage  grows  each 
time  fuel  prices  increase. 

The  breaking  down  of  artificial  barriers  to 
Intermodal  competition  and  ownership  is  be- 
ginning, which  should  allow  railroads  to  en- 
ter the  trucking  industry,  facilitating  inter- 
modal development. 

Ability  to  raise  capital  to  flnance  acquisi- 
tions and  eqvUpment  purchases  to  allow  in- 
termodal expansion  or  to  achieve  optimum 
energy  efficiencies  is  becoming  critical  com- 
petitive factor.  It  wUl  be  even  more  critical  as 
larger  units  are  aggregated  which  have  the 
capital  resources  compared  to  smaller  com- 
petitors that  do  not. 

MORE  COAL.  GRAIN  MOVES  BT  RAIL 

Following  up  on  this  analysis.  Mr.  Pln- 
cavage  said  he  expects  many  railroad  to  show 
above- average  (two  to  three  times  the  2  to 
3%  real  rate)  real  growth  and  to  regain  some 
market  share  in  the  1980's  for  several  rea- 
sons. Among  the  major  ones  of  these  is  the 
following : 

"Increased  carriage  of  commodities  like 
coal  and  grain  over  long  distances  to  utili- 
ties or  ports.  Coal  has  to  play  an  Important 
part  In  reaching  less  dependence  on  outside 
energy  sources.  Grain  or  foodstuffs  will  be 
Important  to  help  reduce  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits." 

Other  elements  of  changes  In  rail  trans- 
portation envisioned  by  Mr.  Plncavage  In- 
clude an  increased  share  of  general  mer- 
chandise traffic.  Including  full  truckload  lots 
of  general  commodities,  via  piggy-backing; 
Increased  share  of  market  from  railroads 
entering  the  trucking  business  with  use  of 
trucking  as  an  extension  of  the  railroads  to 
serve  new  areas  beyond  truckage  rights  where 
connecting  service  is  poor;  Increased  effi- 
ciencies because  of  the  elimination  or  aban- 
donment of  many  miles  of  underutilized 
track  and  absorption  by  healthy  railroads  of 
profitable  operations  of  weaker  railroads. 

SLOW  FOR  MERGER  OF  RAILROADS 

"Large  mergers  wltliln  the  railroad  indus- 
try may  or  may  not  take  place,"  he  said.  "At 
least  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  absorp- 
tion of  midwest  bankrupts  and  perhaps  a 
small  merger  are  the  most  likely  outcomes. 
The  latter  half  of  the  decade  naay  see  some 
larger  railroad  mergers,  as  the  need  to  con- 
trol larger  geographic  regions,  more  traffic 
and  more  capital  becomes  more  apparent." 

He  predicted  that  railroads  "should  become 
the  operating  core  of  the  emerging  trans- 
portation conglomerates  because  of  their  pos- 
session of  the  most  energy  efficient  means  to 
move  large  traffic  quantities  to  inter-city 
lanes." 

RAILROADS  TO  OWN  LESS  EQinFMENT 

Another  Plncavage  forecast  Included  the 
following : 

"The  railroad  of  the  future  may  not  own 
much  of  Its  equipment,  perhaps  only  loco- 
motives and  cabooses.  Flat  cars  are  supplied 
by  Trallertraln.  tank  cars  by  lessors,  coal 
cass  are  shipper  or  utility  owned  or  leased, 
hopper  cars  shipper  owned  or  leased,  and  the 
box  cars  are  likely  to  find  diminishing  need 
as  intermodal  operations  develop." 

Along  that  line,  he  said  transportation 
companies  will  have  to  spend  $200  billion  to 
$300  billion  during  the  1980s  for  new  and 
replacement  equipment,  assuming  a  2-3% 
real  GNP  growth  rate  and  an  average  7-8% 


rate  of  inflation  for  the  period.  "There  la 
little  question  that  most  transportation  sub- 
groups wlU  be  unable  to  gtntnte  this  much 
capital  from  Internal  sources,  assuming 
past  returns  on  Investment  continue,  and 
thus  win  have  to  boost  debt  and/or  lease 
equipment,"  he  said.  He  broke  down  the 
expected  caplUI  spending  in  the  decade  as 
$65  billion  to  $76  bllUon  for  railroads,  $60 
bUUon  to  $70  billion  for  trucks,  and  $70  bll- 
Uon to  $90  billion  by  airlines. 

CONGLOMERATE  TO  HANDLE  TOTAL  MBUte 

He  concluded  by  setting  out  the  following 
characteristics  as  being  likely  for  the  "super- 
modal  transportation  conglomerate"  of  1990: 

The  ability  to  handle  the  total  transpor- 
tation needs  of  a  shipper  allowing  the  ship- 
per to  choose  the  service  level  and  to  pay 
the  value  of  that  service.  Next  day  service 
equals  a  high  price,  one  week  a  lower  price, 
and  quantity  discounts  for  larger  volume 
regular  movemente. 

The  ability  to  cover  a  market  area  exten- 
sively and  to  control  pickup  and  delivery  op- 
erations tightly  so  that  many  smaU  sblp- 
mente  can  be  efficiently  consolidated  Into  fuU 
trallerloads  for  Inter-clty  raU  movement* 
where  feasible. 

The  ability  to  control  large  complex  oper- 
ations with  computerized  management  infor- 
mation systems. 

The  ability  to  raise  large  amounts  of  cap- 
ital to  flnance  the  newest  equipment.  Minute 
Improvemente  in  energy  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity wUl  yield  big  returns.* 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  1980  EX- 
PEDITION TO  DHAULAGIRI 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  has  always  been  proud  of 
the  leadership  and  courage  its  women 
have  displayed  throughout  history.  The 
partnership  role  of  ranch  and  farm  wives 
in  settling  the  West  laid  the  foundation 
for  Wyoming  to  become  the  first  Terri- 
tory and  State  to  give  women  the  right  to 
vote.  Wy(Hning  was  also  the  first  State 
to  elect  a  wc«nan  Governor,  NeUie  Tayloe 
Ross. 

The  women  of  Wyoming  continue  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  this  coimtry  as 
witnessed  by. the  two  Wyoming  climbers 
who  will  join  six  other  women  to  form 
the  American  Women's  1980  Expedition 
to  Dhaulagiri.  Lucy  Smith  and  Cyndy 
Simer  of  Lander,  Wyo.,  will  travel  to 
Nepal  this  October  in  an  attempt  to 
climb  the  sixth  highest  peak  in  the  world. 
If  they  reach  the  summit  of  Dhaulagiri, 
it  will  be  the  highest  peak  any  American 
woman  has  ever  climbed.  They  hope  to 
take  a  route  to  the  summit  that  has  never 
been  successfully  climbed,  even  though 
several  attempts  have  been  made  In  the 
past. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  is  widely  known 
for  the  beauty  of  Its  splendid  peaks.  For 
these  young  women,  the  mountains  of 
our  State  have  provided  the  training 
ground  for  the  skills  that  will  take  them 
to  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas.  Cyndy 
Simer  and  Lucy  Smith  have  not  only 
learned  their  mountaineering  skills  In 
Wyoming,  but  for  several  years  they  have 
taught  mountaineering  at  the  National 
Outdoor  Leadership  School. 

Mr.  President,  the  Americsm  Women's 
Expedition  to  Dhaulagiri  will  soon  ap- 
proach a  peak  and  challenge  that  has 
never  been  attemoted  by  women.  Over 
the  duration  of  their  summit  attempt, 
they  will  face  physical  difficulties  that 
people  formerly  believed  were  to  be  met 
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But  the  awesome  dangers 
invcdved  with  this  ezpe- 
issues  of  sex  or  experi- 
( ourage  and  resolve  demanded 
of  this  expedition  pro- 
example  of  leadership  for  men 
alike.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
the  Senate  will  Join  me  in 
these  Wyoming  wcMnen  and 
i|iembers  of  the  American  1980 
to  Dhaulagiri.  Our  prayers 
them  for  a  successful  climb 
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afticle  I  am  presenting  today, 

examines  the  current  situa- 

points  out  the  direction  that 

long-term   strategy   and 

doctrine  of  massive  force  im- 

go,  and  concludes  that  our 

1  nilitary  forces  and  our  irre- 

f<  reign  policy  has  left  us  with 

ofticms." 

Dr.  Roberts'  article  entitled 
Afgl^mistan.  and  Soviet  Military 
)e  printed  in  the  Record. 
follows: 
Street  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1980] 
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The  Soviets  have  another  opportimlty  In 
the  Baluchi  dissidents  whom  they  have 
sponsored.  Baluchistan  overlaps  areas  of 
Afghanistan.  Iran  and  Pakistan,  and  a  sep- 
aratist movement  could  invite  the  Soviets 
In. 

If  the  Soviets  were  to  seize  Iran,  the 
Persian  Oulf  would  become,  de  facto,  So- 
viet territorial  waters  and  no  oil  could 
flow  unless  the  Soviets  permitted  it.  Under 
such  conditions  the  Soviet  Union  could  rea- 
sonably expect  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
to  accommodate  its  foreign  policy,  and  they 
could  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for  any 
President  who  tried  to  put  teeth  Into  a  UjS.- 
Chinese  military  alliance.  They  would  have 
achieved  a  long-sought  goal:  "to  lay  down 
the  direction  of  international  politics,"  as 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  has 
put  It. 

When  you  look  at  their  opportunity  In 
terms  of  Soviet  military  doctrine,  it  makes 
you  wonder  what  the  Soviets  might  do  next. 
Unlike  our  doctrine  which  emphasizes  de- 
terrence and  the  controlled  use  of  military 
moves  for  political  signaling  purposes,  Soviet 
doctrine  emphasizes  the  primacy  of  the 
offensive,  stunning  siirprise  and  lightning 
attack,  which  has  as  its  major  aim  the  pre- 
vention of  an  effective  response  by  oppo- 
nents. As  Jeffrey  Record,  defense  aid  to  Sena- 
tor Sam  Nunn.  has  said  in  a  Brookings  Insti- 
tution study,  "Sizing  Up  The  Soviet  Army," 
"the  Soviet  army  appears  eminently  capable 
of  responding  to  the  demands  of  its  doc- 
trine." 

Even  against  NATO  forces  Soviet  doctrine 
postulates  its  armored  and  motorized  rifle 
divisions  to  reach  the  Rhine  in  less  than 
48  hours.  Against  disintegrated  Iranian 
forces,  tied  down  In  rebellions  by  non- 
Persian  nationalities,  Soviet  forces  could 
reach  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  before  the  U.S. 
could  react. 

Last  Friday  The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  "Soviet  military  units  appear  to  be 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  securing 
newly  established  bases  and  staging  areas, 
and  clearing  highways  and  other  land  routes 
west  toward  Iran."  More  recent  UPI  reports 
say  that  Soviet  forces  are  assembling  in 
Afghanistan  near  the  Iranian  border.  Ac- 
cording to  a  UPI  dispatch  from  Kabul. 
Western  correspondents  have  been  given  sus- 
picious reasons  for  repeated  cancellations  of 
flights  to  Herat,  and  have  been  unable  to 
reach  the  site  to  confirm  the  suspected 
activities. 

If  these  reports  are  accurate,  they  explain 
why  the  Afghan  guerrillas  are"  having  such 
an  easy  time  in  tbe  northeast  regions.  The 
guerrillas  are  simply  not  the  focus  of  the 
Soviet  invasion. 

The  reports  also  cast  some  speculative 
Ught  on  why  the  Soviet  Union  U  positioning 
itself  as  Iran's  protector  and  on  the  pos- 
sible reasons  for  the  takeover  of  tbe  U.S. 
embassy  in  Tehran.  If  the  hostages  were  to 
be  tried  or  killed,  the  President  would  have 
to  move,  if  only  verbally,  toward  a  military 
reprisal  or  be  booed  out  of  office,  and  the 
Soviets  could  enter  Iran  on  the  pretext  of 
protecting  the  country  from  an  American 
Invasion. 

If  events  in  days  ahead  lend  any  credence 
to  these  speculations.  It  could  mean  that  an 
American  policy  of  even  greater  restraint 
toward  Iran  Is  necessary  whatever  the  provo- 
cations. The  President  has  lost  the  option 
of  any  decisive  action  against  Iran  in  the 
name  of  the  hostages.  By  dlUy-dallylng  In 
the  UN.  President  Carter  gave  the  Soviets 
two  months  to  position  themselves  In 
Afghanistan  to  seize  Iran  once  any  belliger- 
ent act  on  our  part  provides  a  pretext. 

Of  course  the  Iranians  and  the  Carter 
administration  could  figure  out  what's  going 
on  before  the  Soviets  have  a  chance  to  pull 
it  off,  and  work  together  to  defuse  the  situ- 
ation. But  at  this  point  prospects  for  auch 


cooperation  don't  look  good.  It  has  been  a 
year  since  the  shah  departed,  a  long  time 
for  the  KOB  to  do  its  work.  It's  not  clear 
whose  hands  the  hostages  are  in,  or  how 
Khomeini  could  reverse  the  anti-American 
basis  of  his  revolution. 

Another  cardinal  rule  of  Soviet  doctrine  Is 
not  to  stand  by  and  lose  the  advantage  after 
you  have  gained  it.  Poised  on  the  West's 
Jugular,  the  Soviets  may  not  let  go.  On 
Nov.  30,  The  Jerusalem  Post  reported  exten- 
sive Soviet  miUtary  maneuvers  "in  which 
some  10,000  airborne  soldiers  were  trans- 
ferred from  Soviet  territory  via  the  Middle 
Kast  to  Ethiopia  and  bfM:k,  quickly  and  suc- 
cessfully." If  such  a  maneuver  took  place,  it 
obviously  was  a  test  of  timing  and  strike 
capability  beyond  what  It  would  take  to 
seize  Afghanistan. 

If  we  should  come  out  of  this  crisis  whole 
and  these  ominous  prospects  turn  out  to  be 
only  possibilities  on  paper,  there  is  never- 
theless a  lesson  to  be  learned.  Our  position 
in  the  world  is  too  dangeroiu  for  us  to  place 
more  trust  in  Soviet  words  than  in  Ameri- 
can power.  The  three  year  drift  in  Carter 
administration  foreign  policy  has  left  us 
dangerously  exposed,,  and  left  the  President 
with  no  good  options.^ 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
INAUGURATION  OP  HERBERT 
HOOVER  TO  BE  THE  31ST  PREffl- 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer,  Martin  L.  Fausold,  professor 
of  history  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  directed  an  8-we^  saninar 
at  tiie  Hoover  Presidential  Library  on 
the  subject  of  reform  and  the  Republi- 
can era  of  the  1920's.  The  existence 
of  the  seminar,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  is  smother  example  of  the 
widespread  interest  among  scholars  In 
a  reassessment  of  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Professor  Fausold  has  submitted  a 
short  essay,  summarizing  the  findings 
of  the  seminar,  for  publication  as  part 
of  the  series  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Hoover  in  1929.  Running  throufiSi  his 
analysis  of  the  individual  papers  is  a 
discussion  of  the  balance  between  liberty 
and  order  whldi  were  adopted  by  the 
Presidents  of  this  era.  Fausold  finds  that 
Hoover's  own  balance,  favoring  liberty, 
was  inadeqtxate  for  dealing  with  the 
Great  Depression, 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  Professor 
Fausold's  essay,  and  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Biographic  Sketch — ^MAm-mf  L.  FAtraoLO 

Bom:  November  11,  1921. 

Education:  A.B.,  Gettysburg  College,  1946; 
D.8.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1963. 

Professional  experience:  State  University 
College,  Cortland,  New  York:  from  assistant 
professor  to  professor,  social  studies,  1952-68: 
State  University  College,  Genesee,  New  York: 
professor  and  chairman  department,  1968- 
1965,  professor  history  and  government,  1966- 
1970,  professor  of  history,  1970. 

Memberships:  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation; Organization  of  American  Historians. 

Publications:  Author:  Gtfford  Pinchot, 
Bull  Moose  Progressive,  Syracuse  University, 
1961;  J.  3.  Wadsworth.  Sr.  and  the  Meat 
InspecUon  Act  of  1906,  New  York  Hist.,  1970: 
Hoover  Farm  Policies,  Hoover  Presidential 
Ubncy,  1976:  Jamn  W.  Wadnrortb.  Jr.,  The 


Gentleman  from  New  York,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1976. 

Editor:  The  Hoover  Presidency:   A  Reap- 
praisal, State  University,  New  York,  1974. 

Hesbeet   Hoover,   The   REPtraLiCAN   Era 

AND  American  Reform 
To  thU  date  the  1920s  is  the  Republican 
Era  of  the  20th  Century.  No  other  period 
saw  such  Republican  domination  of  the 
three  branches  of  national  government  and 
a  majoriy  of  the  state  houses.  As  if  to  under- 
score that  fact,  Harding's  1920  popular  ma- 
jority of  60.2%  was  the  largest  in  the 
nation's  history;  the  Republican  margin  in 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  was  the  largest 
In  Its  party's  history:  the  Supreme  Court 
would  shortly  be  under  new  exclusive  Re- 
publican control:  and  Republicans  would 
dominate  state  governments  in  numbers  not 
equalled  in  the  20th  Century.  Republicans, 
many  of  whom  had  defected  to  the  Progres- 
sive Party  In  the  prior  decade,  swarmed 
home  In  1920.  And,  Democrats  retreated  to 
their  southern  enclave  from  where  they 
would  do  battle  in  the  1920s,  not  Jxist  with 
Republicans,  but  often  with  Democrats  from 
the  urban  North. 

To  most  historians  the  Republican  Era  Is 
not  congruent  with  reform — even  considering 
the  long  recognized  Impact  of  western  In- 
surgents In  the  party,  and  the  more  recent 
revisionists  views  of  Harding.  Coolldge,  and 
especially  Hoover.  The  scandals  of  the  Hard- 
ing Presidency  and  the  association  of  the 
Depression  with  Hoover  have  been  almost 
too  much  to  overcome.  Both  seemed  to  make 
the  Era  the  converse  of  reform. 

The  categorization  of  the  19208  as  the 
converse  of  reform  was  an  inclination  even 
among  twelve  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Fellows  convened  in  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  for  Purposes  of  relating  the 
Republican  Era  to  American  Reform.  There, 
In  an  eight  weeks  Summer  N.E.H.  Seminar 
at  the  home,  museum,  and  library  of  the 
best-known  political  flg\ire  of  the  Era,  Herb- 
ert Hoover,  the  problem  of  relating  the  Era 
and  reform  was  compounded  by  that  of 
defining  reform.  In  a  pause  from  research 
and  deliberations  to  define  American  re- 
form a  splendid  chaos  ensued.  Some  decla- 
rations about  reform  were:  "Societal  re- 
sponses ...  to  disequilibrium"  in  the  form 
of  "consensus";  reform  Is  that  which  "ad- 
mired hlstorlBois"  have  so  often  considered — 
usually  a  manifestation  of  presentism;  re- 
form has  been  "forging  a  polity  which  has 
promoted  the  falsehood  that  capital  and 
labor  shared  a  common  Interest";  "twentieth 
century  reform  .  .  .  proceeds  from  Cleveland's 
base  of  ...  a  neutral  state  to  Increased  de- 
grees of  statlsm":  American  reform  "seeks  . . . 
to  secure  comparatively  limited  goals";  re- 
form is  multlfaceted — a  series  of  Impulses: 
democratization,  rationalization,  purifica- 
tion, etc.;  American  reform  Is  a  "slight  al- 
teration of  older  values  and  Institutions"; 
".  .  .  reform  will  not  violate  the  interests  .  .  . 
of  groups  and  institutions  which  wield  dis- 
proportionate economic  and  jwlltlcal  jxjwer"; 
reform  Is  an  attempt  by  government  to 
equate  "labor  and  business";  American  re- 
forms are  elitist  causes;  reform  is  the  revo- 
lution from  voluntarism  to  coercion.  And, 
so  the  definitions  went — reflecting  the 
gamut  of  mentors  and  historical  schools; 
new  left,  liberal,  conservative,  Marxist,  con- 
sensus, radical.  Nor,  over  the  svmuner,  was 
the  confusion  of  the  definition  allayed  by 
the  superb  historians  who  graced  the  many 
seminar  sessions  with  their  presence  and 
conversation. 

It  Is  ironic  that  as  the  Fellows  spiritedly 
disputed  the  definition  of  reform,  their  re- 
searches were  in  fact  defining  reform  and 
relating  It  to  the  Republican  Era.  And,  In 
the  process,  they  were  answering  the  plea  of 
one  of  the  Fellows  that  "we  ought  to  try  to 
develop  a  definition  of  reform  that  applies 
across  time" — "a  definition  that  provides 
flexibility  for  debate  within  its  parameters." 


Tbe  Seminar  papers  which  focused  on  im- 
portant domestic  policies  of  the  Republican 
&a  manifest  a  search  for  balance  between 
liberty  and  order.  This,  then,  becomes  their 
definition  of  reform,  a  definition  broad 
enough  to  bring  out  long  neglected  continu- 
ities running  through  history,  including  the 
Progressive,  Republican,  and  New  Deal  eras. 
While  such  an  analysis  of  the  evolving  at- 
tempts to  better  America  during  its  cyclical 
swings  from  liberty  to  order  might  suggest 
something  of  George  Bancroft's  view  of  the 
divine  destiny  of  America,  it  connotes  more 
political  reality.  As  periods  of  liberty  CCrltl- 
cal",  "Jeffersonian",  "Whig",  "Social  Darwin- 
ist") were  followed  by  periods  of  order 
("Hamlitonian",  "Jacksonian",  "Lincolnlan", 
"New  NatlonalUt")  they  reflected  political 
demands  to  draw  on  the  goodness  of  the  past 
in  creation  of  a  new  society  better  than  had 
existed  in  the  past,  to  reform  America.  Of 
course,  such  analysis  does  not  rule  out  other 
kinds  of  political  motivation.  But  it  empha- 
sizes that  a  majority  of  Americans  believed 
they  were  correcting  wrongs  and  meeting 
modem  needs  with  new  methods  of  govern- 
ment as  the  nation  moved  back  and  forth 
from  liberty  to  order. 

The  tensions  in  this  process  clearly  mani- 
fested themselves  within  Progresslvlsm.  Wil- 
son was  elected  President  on  a  New  Freedom 
platform,  but  realized  that  New  Nationalism 
was  the  "order"  of  the  day;  and  pragmatic- 
ally reflecting  the  peoples'  will,  he  soon  re- 
turned the  nation  to  the  New  Nationalist 
track.  Then,  during  World  War  I,  order  pre- 
vailed— order,  in  this  case,  not  only  to  re- 
store America  to  the  goodness  of  its  past,  but 
to  save  and  reorder  the  nation  and  the  west- 
em  world. 

With  World  War  I  begins  the  story  of  the 
Republican  Era  and  American  Reform.  For 
the  order  that  won  the  war  was  perceived 
by  many  leaders  in  the  decade  that  followed 
as  having  been  a  balancing  of  order  and  lib- 
erty, a  successful  combination  of  elitist  di- 
rection and  voluntary  cooperation.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  structures  that 
Herbert  Hoover  had  created  as  wartime  food 
administrator.  And  Hoover  would  attempt 
dvu-lng  the  Republican  Era  to  continue  this 
balance  of  liberty  and  order,  first  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  then  as  President. 
Pew  historians  have  pointed  up  the  rela- 
tionship of  World  War  I  leadership  and  the 
Republican  Era  as  has  Ellis  Hawley  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  The  Seminar  had  the 
advantage  not  only  of  his  recently  published 
monograph,  "The  Great  War  and  the  Search 
for  a  Modem  Order."  but  also  of  his  pres- 
ence, with  other  senior  historians,  in  the  dia- 
logue on  the  Republican  Era  and  American 
reform. 

Reform  here — as  it  has  emerged  from  the 
Seminar — is  taken  beyond  Hoover's  associa- 
tlonal  Progresslvlsm  and  liberal  corporatism 
and  is  defined  In  more  universal  terms  of 
time  and  parameters.  By  transforming  Hoov- 
er's perceived  World  War  I  and  1920s  corpo- 
ratlst  harmonizing  of  the  public,  capital,  and 
labor  to  a  balancing  of  liberty  (the  coopera- 
tion of  the  three  segments)  and  order  (the 
regulation  of  business  and  labor  by  govern- 
ment) the  reform  of  the  Republican  Era  can 
be  analyzed  In  a  broader  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

The  seminar  papers  point  up,  time  and 
again,  how  Hoover  attempted  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  aid  the  people,  usu- 
ally through  their  various  and  sundry  orga- 
nizations, to  rationalize  and  stabilize  their 
conditions. 

James  Cebula  addresses  the  important 
subject  of  Hoover's  relation  with  labor,  be- 
ginning with  his  leadership  In  Wilson's  sec- 
ond Industrial  Conference  In  1919  and  ending 
with  his  signing  of  the  Norris-LaOuardia 
Antl-Injunctlon  Act  on  March  23,  1932. 
His  paper  demonstrates  that  while  Hoover's 
corporatlst/assoclatlonal  i^proach  was  both 
sympathetic  and  helpful  to  labor's  orga- 
nizing efforts,  including  its  right  to  strike. 


his  efforts  on  behalf  of  capital  vl«-a-vlB 
labor  seemed  far  more  strenuous.  Also  Il- 
lustrative of  Hoover's  support  of  capital  waa 
his  massive  program  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  eliminate  industrial  waste  through 
standardization  and  simplification.  William 
Tanner,  who  analyzes  through  the  first  half 
of  the  decade  the  work  of  the  newly  formed 
Division  of  Simplified  Practices,  notes  how 
the  efforts  faltered  at  the  decade's  mid- 
point, and  concludes  that  the  savings  ac- 
complished by  the  program  probably  accrued 
more  to  the  advantage  of  capital  than  to 
that  of  labor  and  the  constmier.  WUliam 
Robblns  also  focuses  on  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon. Analyzing  the  corporatlst/assocla- 
tlonal relationship  between  Hoover's  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  lumber  indus- 
try, he  demonstrates  the  ends  to  which  gov- 
ernment went  to  aid  an  Industry  irratlon- 
allzlng  Its  economy  without  government 
regulation.  In  the  end  this  cooperative  ef- 
fort failed,  Robblns  concludes,  because  It 
did  not  bring  under  control  "the  blight, 
waste  and  exploitation"  caused  by  an  "Im- 
personally operating  market."  David  Lee's 
paper  on  the  relationship  between  Hoover's 
Commerce  Department  and  the  fledgling 
aviation  Industry  reconstructs  one  of  the 
most  successful  examples  of  government-in- 
dustry cooperation  during  the  period.  The 
success,  he  believes,  was  largely  attributable 
to  government's  willingness,  in  this  rather 
Isolated  Instance,  to  carry  Its  aid  and  reg- 
ulation much  further  than  Hoover  was  usu- 
ally wlUing  to  go. 

Carl  Krog's  paper,  "Organizing  the  Con- 
sumption of  Leisure,"  shows  a  successful 
continuity  of  the  federal  government's  rec- 
reation and  conservation  activities  from 
Hoover's  Commerce  Secretaryship  to  his 
Presidency.  But,  here,  consistent  with 
Hoover's  approach  of  balance,  regulation  was 
eschewed  for  the  government's  offer  of  ex- 
pert service.  Larry  Grothaiis  analyzes 
another  kind  of  Hoovertan  activity,  hta  ef- 
forts as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Presi- 
dent to  improve  the  conditions  of  Amer- 
ican blacks.  Here  the  same  formulas  were 
aoplled.  the  results  being  that  Hoover 
achieved  little  credit  for  some  rather  radi- 
cal proposals  and  was  often  criticized  for  an 
"old-fashioned"  and  rigid  approach  to 
black  problems.  David  Horowitz's  paper  is 
one  of  two  examining  coneressional  re- 
sponses to  Hoover's  ideas  and  policies.  It 
shows  how  Gerald  P.  Nye.  an  important 
western  Senator  who  was  rather  represent- 
ative of  insurgent  Republicans  from  the 
region,  reluctantly  accepted  Hoover's  solu- 
tions, largely  because  the  President  usually 
had  the  political  upper  hand. 

The  remaining  papers  deal  with  Herbert 
Hoover  during  his  Presidency  or  post-Pres- 
idency. Roger  Corley's  examination  of 
Hoover's  Judicial  appointment  procedure  re- 
veals how  an  apolitical  "reform"  effort 
proved  naive  and  how  Hoover  was  forced 
into  a  political  role  in  which  he  waa  un- 
comfortable. The  paper  Illustrates  Hoover's 
lack  of  political  praormatism.  Roger  Lam- 
bert's paper  on  the  drought  In  the  mid-  and 
south-west  shows  the  ultimate  failure  of 
Hoover's  concept  of  balance — his  inability 
to  carry  government  to  the  point  of  fed- 
eral grants  for  the  feeding  of  desUtute  hu- 
mans—although he  supported  relief  in  the 
form  of  seed  grants  and  eoiimal  feed.  Ber- 
nard Klass  also  examines  the  "Corporatiat" 
failure  in  agriculture  in  his  portrayal  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  He  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  experience  of  the  Board,  with 
Its  stabilization  corporations  and  its  cam- 
paign for  voluntary  acreage  reduction,  had 
an  important  Impact  on  the  New  Deal's  more 

statist  farm  program.  

David  Porter's  paper  describes  the  Iowa 
Congressional  delegation  as  a  microcosm  of 
rural  America  during  the  Hoover  Presidency 
and  the  earlv  New  Deal  period.  He  argues  that 
the  delegation  was  more  reform  minded  (In 
a  statist  sense)    than  Herbert  Hoover  and 
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SI  ipported  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  re- 

The  book  concludes  with  a 

Norton  which  attempts  to  dem- 

Hoover's  campaign  posture  In 

closely  tied  to  the  conclusions  in 

of   the   Committee   on    Recent 

important  exception  being 

's  call  for  an  Increased  "scope 

the  central  government." 

demonstrate  that  In  striving  to 

and   liberty  Hoover  and   his 

were  attempting  to  do  what  had 

lone  as  strenuously  before  In  the 

of  American  history.  Reform  In 

tiad   tended   to  emphasize  either 

11  >erty.  whichever  seemed  needed  to 

the  emphasis  on  the  other  d\ir- 

pfevlous  period.  Post-Civil  War  re- 

libertarlan  response  to  Llncoln- 

( While  that  liberalism  was  fre- 

p^rverted.  the  Liberal  Republicans 

Democrats  still  defined  reform 

t4tlst   terms.)    Progresslvism  was  a 

order,  mostly  in  reaction  to  the 

chaos  of  the   1890s.    (And,  while 

of  the  New  Freedom  questioned 

ny  of  New  Nationalism,  they  soon 

p<^ltlcally  pragmatic   and  returned 

approach.)  When  Harding  was 

elected    in    1920    America 

retorm  in  non-statist  terms   ("nor- 

poUtical  nostrums")  to  counter- 

of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 

'^llson.  But,  Hoover,  the  dominant 

the  Administration,  was  so  im- 

the  ideas  of  harmonizing  order 

that  he  administered  his  office 

his  political  philosophy  with 

ever  In  mind.  He  articulated  it, 

a  treatise  "American  Individual - 

must    have   perplexed   Warren 

happiest  nation,  wrote  Hoover, 

which   governs   least   but   that 

most.  But,  had  Harding  read 

have  been  pleased  that  Hoover's 

'the  most  government"  was  to 

and  economic  freedom, 

economic  freedom  tempered  by  "the 

of  government."  In   practice. 

Hoover  great  latitude   to  try 

New  Federalism,  for  balancing 

iberty.  And  for  his  own  reasons 

though   he    "grunted   and 

was    almost   as   lenient    toward 


the  great  tenets  of  liberty  and  order — at 
implementing  a  New  Federalism,  which  revi- 
sionist historians  have  called  assoclational- 
ism  or  corporatism.  The  papers  also  place 
the  Republican  Era  In  the  context  of  a  larger 
historical  pattern  of  evolving  and  changing 
reform  activities.  More  Important,  while  the 
papers  recognize  the  depth  of  Hoover's  re- 
form thought  and  action  they  also  recognize 
the  limitations — first,  that  his  conceptions 
of  a  new  social  harmony  tended  to  favor 
large  capital  over  small  business,  American 
labor,  racial  minorities,  and  consumer  in- 
terests: and  second,  that  when  in  the  crisis 
of  Depression  the  people  demanded  order  to 
relieve  their  economic  conditions,  Hoover's 
concept  of  balancing  order  with  liberty 
proved  Inadequate. 

(Martin  L.  Fausold,  Professor  of  History, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Oeneseo,  New 
York:  Director,  Seminar,  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  Herbert  Hoover 
Presidential    Library,    Summer,    1979.)  # 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HEINZ  ON 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  EX- 
PORT POLICY 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  recently  addressed  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  need 
for  a  national  export  policy.  His  remarks 
identify  a  number  of  areas  where  new 
legislation  is  needed.  The  Senate  Export 
Caucus,  which  now  has  65  members,  will 
be  drawing  together  a  number  of  pro- 
posals into  a  National  Export  Policy  Act. 
As  an  active  participant  in  the  caucus 
and  as  ranking  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee.  Senator  Heinz 
is  making  a  major  contribution  to  U.S. 
export  policy. 

I  submit  the  Senator's  remarks  for  the 
Record. 
"ITie  remarks  follow: 

Remabks  of  Senator  John  Wxinz 
Seventeen  years  ago,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  called  for  sacrifice  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address.  He  said,  "The  cost  of 
freedom  Is  always  high,  but  Americans  have 
always  paid  it." 

Tonight  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
President  Carter  wUl  discuss  the  current  cost 
of  freedom.  A  few  days  from  now  he  will  add 
meat  to  the  bones  of  tonight's  speech  by 
submitting  his  budget  for  fiscal  1981.  That 
budget  will  probably  propose  a  deficit  of 
around  $16  billion,  a  reduction  from  this 
year's  anticipated  deficit  by  almost  50%. 

What  that  budget  will  not  tell  you,  how- 
ever, is  that  last  year's  trade  deficit  Is  $9 
blUlon  larger  than  the  proposed  budget  defi- 
cit. 

What  It  will  also  not  tell  you  Is  why.  It 
will  not  show  you  that  exports  represent  only 
7%  of  our  GNP,  less  than  half  the  level  of 
most  Industrialized  countries. 

Nor  will  it  tell  you  that  our  export  profile 
is  even  worse  if  you  leave  out  agriculture, 
and  is  a  complete  disaster  from  the  stand- 
point of  small  business. 

These  facts  are  Important.  The  adminis- 
tration claims  we  have  an  export  policy  in 
this  country.  That  our  trade  picture  has 
Improved. 

In  fact,  our  export  policy  Is  as  muddled 
and  Indecisive  as  our  foreign  policy,  even 
though  our  export  options  are  clear  and  the 
resoiu-ces  are  there.  We  can  understand, 
though  not  approve,  the  President  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  In  Iran.  There  Is  no  effective 
government.  There  Is  no  rational  person  In 
control.  There  Is  no  excuse,  though,  for  our 
lack  of  an  export  policy,  a  policy  which 
makes  such  good  economic  and  political 
sense. 


Twenty-five  billion  doUars  or  a  14  percent 
increase  in  exports — would  eliminate  our 
trade  deficit,  strengthen  the  dollar,  and  boost 
our  economy.  Since  every  billion  dollars  of 
exports  creates  40,000  to  50,000  Jobs  and  since 
every  1  million  Jobs  produces  S22  billion  In 
tax  revenue,  that  14  percent  Increase  would 
give  us  a  federal  budget  surplus  of  $8  billion 
and  eliminate  all  existing  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment. 

But  equally  Important  are  the  political 
consequences.  Expanding  exports  enhances 
our  presence  and  position  In  the  world.  A 
presence  that  has  been  weak  and  uncertain 
for  the  past  3  years,  as  the  President  has 
practiced  crisis  management  rather  than 
leadership. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  business  needs  cer- 
tainty. A  stable  International  climate — which 
we  certainly  don't  have  now — Is  essential 
to  the  expansion  of  trading  relationships. 
Careening  from  passivity  to  overactlon.  as 
the  President  has  done,  sends  the  mixed,  con- 
fused signals  and  creates  the  very  uncer- 
tainty we  so  badly  need  to  avoid. 

In  contrast,  by  emphasizing  the  continu- 
ing presence  and  superior  quality  of  Ameri- 
can products  and  technology  In  the  world- 
marketplace,  an  aggressive  export  policy 
projects  an  Image  of  strength  and  constancy. 

If  you  need  any  evidence  of  the  dramatic 
decline  in  American  prestige  and  power  in 
the  world,  Just  look  at  the  price  of  gold  In 
the  past  few  months  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  over  the  past  3  years. 

Reversing  this  situation  demands  positive 
steps  to  promote  exports.  And  it  demands  a 
review  of  the  negatives.  Those  elements  of 
law  and  policy  that  put  our  businessmen  in 
a  straitjacket.  Today,  I  want  to  discuss  three 
specific  areas  of  concern: 

Export  controls. 

Financing  limitations. 

Shortsightedness. 

EXPORT   CONTROLS 

First  and  most  obvious,  export  control 
problems  ar«  direct  restrictions  on  exports 
for  human  rights  or  national  security 
purposes. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
human  rights.  So  are  we  all.  But  It  Is  simply 
foolish  and  counterproductive  to  penalize 
Americans  for  the  behavior  of  others.  By 
cutting  off  exports  we  do  Just  that.  Partic- 
ularly when  other  countries  less  motivated 
by  conscience  continue  to  sell  the  same 
products. 

It  makes  much  more  sense.  Instead  of  pun- 
ishing ourselves,  to  devise  a  policy  that  will 
have  a  real  impact  on  the  nations  whose  poli- 
cies we  are  trying  to  affect.  One  such  policy 
would  restrict  their  products  coming  into 
our  country.  Without  such  a  policy,  we  will 
continue  to  punish  the  wrong  people,  our 
own  businessmen. 

Recent  events,  however,  demonstrate  that 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  special  one, 
one  where  national  security  considerations 
must  be  paramount.  The  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  reminds  us  all  that  competition 
between  superpowers  Is  a  fact  of  life;  that 
threats  to  peace  and  freedom  exist;  and  that 
our  technology  can  be  used  against  our  In- 
terests by  those  to  whom  It  Is  sold. 

In  these  circumstances  an  export  embargo, 
such  as  President  Carter  has  on  grain  and 
certain  high  technology  products.  Is  appro- 
priate If  It  meets  certain  criteria: 

(1)  It  must  have  potential  Impact.  The 
products  we  embargo  must  be  Important. 
and  we  must  be  the  major  producers. 

(2)  We  must  be  able  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens who  might  be  harmed  by  the  embargo. 

(3)  We  must  have  multilateral  coopera- 
tion so  that  it  is  effective. 

(4)  We  must  have  a  goal.  We  must  know 
what  we  want  and  how  far  we  are  willing 
to  go  to  achieve  It. 

Based  on  hearings  the  Banking  Committee 
held  on  January  22,  this  embargo  has  a 
chance  of  passing  the  first  three  tests.  A 
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clearly  defined  goal,  however,  is  still  in  doubt. 
The  hearing  showed  that  the  administration 
has  given  little  thought  to  the  duration  of 
the  embargo;  to  what  actions  the  Soviet 
Union  might  take  to  cause  us  to  lift  it;  or 
to  what  the  implications  of  ending  it  would 

be. 

This  lack  of  clearly  articulated  policy  goals 
Is  typical  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy,  and  It  reminds  us  that  we  should 
all  be. alert  to  the  real  danger  of  overreac- 
tlon  now  to  make  up  for  non -action  In  the 
past.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  It.  but  the 
Carter  Administration  has  Ignored  every  op- 
portunity it  has  had  for  the  past  3  years  to 
take  meaningful  action  against  their  at- 
tempts to  disrupt  international  stability  and 
gain  advantage  through  the  use  of  force. 
The  Administration  has  even  rationalized  for 
the  Soviets,  and  thus  proceeded  to  unilat- 
erally throw  away  many  of  our  best  defenses. 
The  result  has  been  a  foreign  policy  so  naive 
and  weak  that  the  Russians — and  others- 
are  encouraged  to  take  risks,  and  we  have 
few  options  remaining  to  us. 

The  Soviets  must  understand  that  aggres- 
sion entails  both  risk  and  high  costs,  so  at 
this  time  of  crisis,  responsibility  demands 
that  we  support  the  President's  actions.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  the 
weakness  of  will  that  has  led  to  them,  and 
we  must  Insist  that  our  government  take 
firm  control  of  the  future. 

Beyond  the  recent  embargo,  our  other  ex- 
port control  activities  have  been  like  our 
foreign  policy:  ambiguous,  uncertain,  and 
plagued  with  delays  In  important  cases.  Our 
vacillation  discourages  our  customers,  en- 
courages our  competition,  and  sends  no  re- 
liable signal  to  our  adversaries. 

In  considering  controls,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  the  United  States  no  longer 
has  a  monopoly  on  advanced  technology.  In 
fact,  other  nations  have  been  growing  faster 
In  research  and  development  as  well  as  In 
exports.  This  leads  us  to  another  lesson.  Con- 
trols cannot  be  effective  without  multilateral 
cooperation — cooperation  we  have  not  been 
very  good  at  obtaining. 

FINANCING  LIMITATIONS 

Limitations  on  our  ability  to  finance  ex- 
ports are  another  major  restraint.  Periodic 
reviews  by  Exlm  Bank  officials  show  that  our 
competitiveness  In  financing  rates  and  terms 
has  Improved,  but  we  are  still  running  be- 
hind some  of  our  most  aggressive  competi- 
tors such  as  the  French  and  Japanese. 

Unfortunately,  the  growing  fondness  for 
government  subsidies  for  the  production  and 
export  of  goods  has  also  created  a  variety  of 
predatory  practices  In  the  financing  of  those 
exports.  Subsidized  Interest  rates,  exceedingly 
long  repayment  terms,  and  mixed  credits 
have  all  contributed  to  repeated  losses  of 
sales  by  American  firms. 

I  have  been  deeply  troubled  for  some  time 
about  predatory  foreign  trade  practices.  Last 
spring,  as  many  of  you  know,  I  helped  write 
the  MTN  leelslatlon,  but,  while  the  MTN 
tackled  the  subsidy  problem,  hopefuUy  with 
some  success.  It  made  no  progress  at  all  on 
predatory  export  financing  practices. 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 

In  addition  to  these  major  institutional 
obstacles,  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion have  also  placed  our  exporters  In  a  legal 
and  moral  stralghtjacltet. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  an 
effort  to  Impose  U.S.  moral  standards  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  not  appreciably  up- 
lifted anybody  else,  but  Its  vague  definitions 
and  uncertain  enforcement  have  left  Amer- 
ican businessmen  In  a  state  of  confusion. 

Don  Stlngel,  a  director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  has  discussed  recent  efforts  to 
Impose  our  environmental  standards  on  ex- 
ports and  pointed  out  that  this  battle  may 
have  to  bs  fought  again.  As  usual  with  this 
kind  of  law,  it  Is  not  simply  the  concept 
that  Is  necessarily  at  fault.  Rather,  It  Is  the 


vague  language  used  in  law  and  regulation 
and  the  uncertain  enforcement  by  bureau- 
crats who  don't  know  anything  about  the 
business  they  seek  to  regulat*. 

We  have  also  made  It  difficult  for  Ameri- 
cans to  do  business  abroad  through  changes 
In  our  tax  laws  for  Americans  working  over- 
seas. One  of  this  country's  greatest  assets  U 
Its  people.  American  know-how  and  manage- 
ment skills  are  unparalleled,  widely  recog- 
nized abroad,  and  an  important  selling  point 
for  many  projects.  Yet  as  Congress  has  re- 
written them  and  the  IRS  has  Interpreted 
them  Sections  911  and  913  of  the  Tax  Code 
force  us  to  keep  our  people  home. 

Finally,  we  have  created  special  handcuffs 
for  our  small  businessmen.  Just  as  small 
business  provides  the  greatest  potential  for 
Increased  employment  in  this  country,  It 
also  provides  real  potential  for  export 
growth. 

But,  small  businessmen  all  too  frequently 
lack  both  knowledge  and  resources  to  get 
Into  International  business.  Federal  anti- 
trust law  discourages  businesses  from  work- 
ing together  to  market  their  products 
abroad.  And  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides no  effective  assistance  to  companies 
that  want  to  seek  out  foreign  markets. 

The  problem  with  all  these  restrlctloos  is 
not  Just  lost  sales.  Above  all,  it  Is  the  un- 
certainty and  delays  that  they  generate.  We 
are  sending  a  message  to  our  potential  cus- 
tomers, and  that  message  Is  very  simply  that 
the  United  States  Is  neither  a  reliable  nor  a 
serious  trading  partner. 

This  impression,  which  reflects  ambivalence 
and  ambiguity  in  our  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  our  trade  policy.  Is  growing  at  the  very 
time  we  are  facing  increased  threats  to  our 
competitiveness  and  technological  superl- 
CM-ity. 

The  days  when  American  technology  and 
workmanship  were  unchallenged  are  long 
gone.  We  now  have  to  fight  for  every  export 
dollar  against  competitlors  who  often  are  as 
good  as  we  are  and  are  also  willing  to  bend 
and  break  the  nUes  to  their  advantage. 

These  challenges  require  a  new  attitude 
and  some  new  tools.  And  there  are  a  nxunber 
of  us  In  the  Congress  ready  to  provide  them. 
The  Senate  Export  Caucus  led  by  Senators  on 
the  appropriate  committees  who  are  con- 
cerned about  exports,  now  has  65  members. 
We  are  now  hard  at  work  reviewing  legisla- 
tive options.  We  plan  shortly  to  announce 
the  introduction  of  an  Omnibus  National 
Export  Policy  Act  of  1980.  It  will  be  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt  to  remove  the 
straightjacket  and  to  reshape  our  laws, 
regulations,  and  even  attitudes  about  trade 
and  exporting. 

I  expect  this  bill  to  include  provisions 
dealing  with  each  of  the  problems  I  have 
described. 

With  respect  to  export  controls,  the  bill 
should  reflect  a  fine  tuning  of  the  new  Export 
Administration  Act  Amendments  which  be- 
came law  late  in  1979.  This  law  reduces  the 
number  of  controlled  Items  and  focuses 
security  controls  on  "critical  technologies" 
that  would  add  to  the  military  capabUltles 
of  our  adversaries.  It  provides  for  Indexing 
the  performance  levels  at  high  technology 
products,  so  that  Items  which  become  so 
common  they  can  l)e  purchased  at  Radio 
Shack  (such  as  a  $12.96  microprocessor 
brought  to  my  attention  at  a  recent  hearing) 
would  not  remain  on  the  controlled  list.  Uni- 
laterally controlled  Items  will  be  subject  to 
annual  review,  and  the  license  review  process 
Itself  Is  streamlined.  If  these  changes  don't 
work  as  Senator  Stevenson  and  I  Intend 
them,  you  will  see  additional  changes  pro- 
posed. 

Similarly,  the  Export-Import  Bank  la 
taking  major  strides  forward,  as  Director 
Stlngel  has  mentioned.  We  are  hopeful  of 
Increasing  its  FY  1980  appropriation,  now  In 
conference,  from  94.1  bllllaa  to  «6  bUUon. 


The  Bank's  1978  reauthorization  gives  It 
authority  to  offer  mixed  credits  to  meet  for- 
eign competition.  The  Bank  has  been  cau- 
tious tn  using  this,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  it  used  more  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  working  closely  with  a  group 
organized  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  develop  two  new  Initiatives  to 
broaden  the  Bank's  authority.  One  wlU  set 
up  a  special  fund  for  higher  risk  coimtrles 
which  lack  access  to  normal  credit  markets. 
The  other  will  give  the  Bank  additional  re- 
sources to  fight  the  predatory  tactics  of 
others.  These  measures  should  be  part  of  the 
omnibus  bill  as  well.  They  will  help  create 
a  stronger  Bank  and  a  freer,  healthier  com- 
petitive climate. 

Other  legislation  now  being  revised  will 
permit  businesses  to  group  together  for  ex- 
port purposes  without  all  of  the  restrictions 
currently  applied  to  such  associations.  It 
win  provide  for  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment to  help  these  new  trading  companies 
get  started,  so  that  smaller  businesses  wUl 
be  able  to  market  their  products  effectively. 
The  President's  Export  Council  has 
strongly  recommended  changes  In  Sections 
911  and  913  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
that  win  make  It  possible  once  again  for 
Americans  to  work  overseas.  I  endorse  those 
recommendations,  and  you  can  expect  to  see 
proposals  embodying  them.  WhUe  we  dont 
want  to  subsidize  living  abroad,  neither 
should  our  law  effectively  prevent  It. 

I  also  anticipate  the  omnibus  bill  Includ- 
ing changes  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  to  make  it  more  realistic.  To  more 
clearly  define  the  term  "corrupt  practice," 
anl  to  clarify  enforcement  responsibilities. 
The  law  Is  uncertain  and  vague.  As  often 
happens,  we  have  let  our  good  intentions  get 
ahead  of  our  logic. 

All  these  measures  are  signs  of  hope  .  .  . 
That  the  Congress  understands  the  impor- 
tance and  scope  of  your  problems  .  That 
we  are  prepared  to  make  export  poUcy  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority  .  .  .  And  that 
we  are  prepared  to  act  on  that  priority  .  . 
With  the  goal  of  giving  the  American  busi- 
nessman the  resources  and  tools  he  needs  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  world  market- 
place. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  compete  we  can  win.  But  first  we  must 
untie  the  straitjacket.  The  National  Export 
Policy  Act  will  represent  a  major  step  In  that 
direction.  I  urge  your  support  of  It.  And  I 
assure  you  of  my  support  for  what  you  are 
trying  to  do.  Together,  we  can  and  will  re- 
ader! the  dominance  of  the  "Yankee  Trader 
m  the  world  marketplace.* 


STATE   DEPARTMENT    SOVIET    AF- 
FAIRS      ADVISER       REPORTEDLY 
KNOWS  NOTHING  ABOUT  SOVIET 
FORGERIES 
o  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Helms  and  I  have  been  trymg  since 
last  November  to  get  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  tell  the  elected  representeUves 
of   the  American   people  about  Soviet 
forgeries    which    have    done   enormous 
damage  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  mtereste 
around  the  world.  We  are  sUU  trying  to 
get  the  briefing. 

The  Carter  administration's  reluct- 
ance to  brief  Senators  on  Soviet  for- 
geries is  contradicted  by  President  Car- 
ter's own  stated  policies.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
President  Carter  on  January  3,  1980. 
requested  that  the  Senate  "delay  consid- 
eration of  the  SALT  n  treaty  on  the 
Senate  floor."  The  reason  the  President 
gave  for  this  delay  was  to  allow  the 
President  and  specifically  the  Congress 
to  "assess  Soviet  actions  and  intentions. 
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C  alter  also  stated  that  Soviet 

E  rezhnev  had  lied  to  him  about 

actidis  in  Afghanistan,  and  that 

Carter    had    learned    more 

dupfcltous  Soviet  intentions  in 

days  after  their  invasion  of 

than  he  had  in  the  previous 

lis  Presidency. 

people  are  increasingly 

massive  Soviet  campaign 

and    deception    directed 

United  States.  Because  the 

himself  has  urged  the  Senate 

up  )n  Soviet  intentions  and  So- 

decep^on  in   all   bilateral  United 

relations  before  proceed- 

SALT  n  ratification  debate, 

ge4uinely  puzzled  about  State 

reluctance  to  brief  Senators 

forgeries. 

Mr.   President,   we  ask 
following  letter  to  Secretary  of 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 
follows : 
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Soviet 
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Accordingly 
that  the 
State  Vanci 

The  letter 
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Wa  thington.  D.C..  March  18,  1980. 
'^  'amce, 
itate, 
)/  State. 
DC. 
i  ECHR-Aar:  Senator  Helms  and  I 
tr;  Ing  for  over  three  months  to  get 
D  ipartment  to  brief  a  group  of 
!  ovlet  forgeries  designed  to  dam- 
of  the  United  States.  We 
3(our  Special   Advisor  for  Soviet 
Marshall  Shulman,  Is  the 
qiiallfled  to  brief  us.  We  therefore 
request  ed   that   Ambassador  Shulman 
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been  told  by  the  State  De- 
C<ingresslonal   Affairs   Office   that 
I  Ihulman  will  be  unable  to  brief 
re  Doarkable  grounds  that  he  does 
anphlng  about  Soviet  forgeries. 
Informed,  however,  that  about 
/jmbassador  Shulman  prevented 
briefing  the  Congress  on  Soviet 
reported  reason  he  gave  In  dls- 
brleflng  was  that  such  a  brief- 
adversely  affect  the  SALT  IT  nego- 
l^arm  detente.  Ambassador  Shul- 
dlsapproval  of  the  briefing 
l^ast  some  knowledge  of  Soviet 
part, 
please  advise  me  about  the  rea- 
Shulman  Is  unavall- 
^nators  on  Soviet  forgeries,  and 
b  locked  any  previous  briefing  of 
this  subject?   Further,    would 
a  briefing  for  Senators  on 
!s  as  soon  as  possible? 
yours. 

OOBOON  J.  HlTMPBKXT, 

U.S.  Senate.m 


ar  ange  i 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUS- 
POLICY  OVER- 


i.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
legislation  which  addresses 
longstanding  congressional 
manner  In  which  the  Ped- 
conducts  litigation.  As 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
that  Congress  is  becom- 
insensltlve  to  the  essen- 
^.~  Department  of  Justice  in 
government  litigation.  At  the 
experience  as  an  attorney 
dent  regulatory  commis- 
me  sensitive  to  the  con- 
agencies  in  this  area, 
a  strong  Department  of 
the  best  interest  of  the  Fted- 
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eral  Gtovemment.  The  growing  tension 
between  the  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies over  litigation  authority  is  counter- 
productive and  largely  attributable  to 
inadequate  oversight  by  Congress. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is 
a  first  step  toward  improving  congres- 
sional oversight  of  Government  litiga- 
tion. My  bill  addresses  some  of  the  cur- 
rent factors  which  have  led  to  the  frac- 
turing of  litigation  authority  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

CONGRESSIONAL    DELEGATION 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  the 
Government  to  speak  with  a  single  voice 
in  legal  matters  when  it  established  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  1870.  However, 
this  single  voice  concept  has  never  ex- 
isted in  practice.  Exceptions  have  always 
been  provided  by  statute,  and  there  are 
presently  approximately  27  agencies  with 
some  degree  of  independent  litigation 
authority. 

Several  pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
introduced  in  the  96th  Congress  that 
would  give  additional  litigation  author- 
ity to  specific  agencies.  The  problem  is 
that  Congress  examines  each  of  these 
proposals  within  the  context  of  the  in- 
dividual agency  but  has  not  examined 
the  larger  picture  of  Government  litiga- 
tion as  a  whole.  Often  the  Judiciary 
Committees  will  not  be  aware  of  the  im- 
pact of  a  bill  until  it  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  House.  This  almost  oc- 
curred when  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recently  considered  legislation  to 
increase  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's litigation  authority.  Due  to  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Heflin,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Commerce  and  Judiciary 
Committees,  this  legislation  was  amended 
to  retain  the  Commission's  present  au- 
thority. 

S.  2401  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  to  the  Senate  or 
House  Judiciary  Committees  a  written 
statement  on  any  legislation  introduced 
which  affects  the  litigation  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  this  way, 
the  Judiciary  Committees  will  be  fully 
informed  and  aware  of  the  impact  of 
proposed  legislation  on  the  Depari;- 
ment's  authority.  This  would  be  a  first 
step  in  creating  a  congressional  struc- 
ture that  would  more  effectively  review 
Government  litigation  policy. 

An  additional  step  in  needed,  however, 
which  is  the  requirement  that  every 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment's litigation  authority  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees prior  to  floor  consideration  by 
either  the  full  House  or  the  Senate.  Two 
years  ago.  Senators  Eastland,  THxn- 
MOHD,  and  Kennedy  urged  the  majority 
leader  to  adopt  such  a  policy.  I  believe 
their  request  was  a  sound  one;  and  I 
intend  to  work  with  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Thurmond  and  the  Senate  leauler- 
shlp  to  revive  the  discussions  of  this 
proposal. 

EXECUTIVE   ORDERS 

Most  recently.  President  Carter  has 
attempted  to  counteract  the  growing 
disorganization  of  Government  litiga- 
tion by  means  of  an  Executive  order. 
The  Executive  order  created  the  Federal 
Legal  Council  to  explore  a  variety  of 
issues  related  to  problems  of  Federal 


litigation  and  to  improve  communica- 
tions betwen  the  Attorney  General  and 
general  counsels.  Unfortimately,  the 
Congress  has  not  adequately  reviewed 
the  Executive  order  or  monitored  its 
implementation. 

S.  2401  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  efforts  made  to  coordinate  activities 
and  resolve  conflicts  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  other  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  Government  litigation.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  oversight  in  this  area, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  for  March  27  that 
will  examine  the  current  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Legal  Council. 

MEMORANDUM    OF    UNDERSTANDING 

Another  important  way  to  address  the 
problem  of  Government  litigation  has 
taken  the  form  of  agreements  between 
the  Department  and  individual  agencies. 
Often  these  memoranda  of  understand- 
ing determine  which  agency  will  liti- 
gate and  under  what  circumstances.  But 
in  many  instances,  these  memorandums 
of  understanding  tend  to  be  ambiguous 
or  unnecessarily  complex.  Consequently, 
a  substantial  degree  of  agency  time  and 
legal  resources  may  be  spent  solely  on 
interpretation  of  such  memorandum.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
ambiguity  problems  with  the  memoran- 
dum of  imderstanding  between  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

For  the  most  part.  Congress  has  had 
no  voice  in  reviewing  these  memoran- 
dums. In  some  cases,  specific  committees 
have  had  an  interest  in  these  memoran- 
dums, but  the  Senate  and  House  Judic- 
iary Committees  have  not  been  able  to 
insure  that  these  memorandums  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  Government  litiga- 
tion policy  as  a  whole. 

S.  2401  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  any 
agreement  with  any  other  agency  that 
affects  the  basic  litigation  authority  of 
the  Department.  Moreover,  the  bill  would 
require  that  the  Attorney  General  sub- 
mit such  agreements  no  later  than  60 
days  prior  to  their  effective  date.  This 
provision  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  a 
congressional  veto  of  memorandums  of 
understanding.  Rather,  this  provision 
will  substantially  Increase  congressional 
awareness  of  agreements  made  which  af- 
fect Government  litigation  authority.  In 
this  way,  ample  opportunity  will  be  pro- 
vided for  congressional  consultation. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AtTTHORrrT 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  authority  to  resolve  all 
legal  disputes  between  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  litigation  authority.  Cur- 
ren  law  implicity  grants  the  Attorney 
General  the  authority.  In  my  view  it  Is 
important  to  make  this  authority  ex- 
plicit. As  chief  legal  ofHcer  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  is  best  able 
to  resolve  disagreements  or  uncertainties 
about  litigation  authority.  This  provision 
will  result  in  more  efficient  use  of  tax  dol- 
lars and  Federal  legal  resources  by  elim- 
inating costly  court  battles  between 
agencies  who  are  trying  to  decide  which 
agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  litigate.  The 
need  for  this  statutory  authority  is  evi- 
denced by  the  findings  of  the  President's 
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reorganization  project  study  on  Federal 
legal  representation.  That  study  foimd 
that  In  1977  there  were  at  least  150  cases 
filed  in  court  where  two  Government 
agencies  were  litigating  against  each 
other. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  bill  Is  not 
offered  as  a  panacea  to  Government  liti- 
gation problems.  Rather,  this  legislation 
represents  a  constructive,  flexible  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  an  increasingly  un- 
coordinated government  litigation  policy. 
A  copy  of  S.  2401  follows: 
S.  2401 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Justice  Liti- 
gation Policy   Oversight  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  516  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  before  "Except  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized". 

(b)  Section  516  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  any  agreement  with  any  other  agency 
which  affects  the  litigation  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to  types 
or  categories  of  cases  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  no  later  than  60  days  before 
such  agreement  is  effective. 

"(c)  Unless  specific  statutory  authority  for 
litigation  responsibility  is  otherwise  provided, 
the  Attorney  General  shaU  resolve  all  legal 
disputes  between  two  or  more  agencies,  in- 
cluding which  agency  shall  litigate  an  action. 
"(d)  No  later  than  60  days  from  the  date  of 
introduction  of  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
which  affects  the  litigation  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  submit  written  comments  with  respect 
to  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(e)  If,  during  the  course  of  any  litigation 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  Congress  which  are  relevant  to 
such  litigation  impede  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  effectively  represent 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall,  upon  completion  of  the 
litigation,  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  description  of  such  provi- 
sions, an  explanation  of  the  problem,  and 
specific  legislative  recommendations. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  respect  to^ 

"(1)  the  status  of  litigation  authority  In 
the  Federal  Government,  including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  agencies  other  than  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  authorized  to  liti- 
gate and  whether  such  agencies  are  conduct- 
ing litigation  by  formal  or  Informal  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Justice; 

"(2)  the  efforts  the  Attorney  General  has 
undertaken  in  the  preceding  year  and  the 
efforts  the  Attorney  General  expects  to  un- 
dertake during  the  forthcoming  year  to  co- 
ordinate activities  and  resolve  confiicts  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  to  Increase  the  efficient 
and  effective  operation  of  Federal  litigation 
resources  '* 

Sec.  3.  Section  515  (b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
third  sentence  thereof.* 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  VERSUS 
EQUAL  PROTECTION— IX 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  quotas  were 


lawful  in  Weber,  Prof.  Carl  Cohen,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  analyzed  the  de- 
cision in  the  September  1979  issue  of 
Commentary  magazine.  Since  he  had 
already  exploded  the  majority's  rationale 
in  the  Jime  issue  before  the  ruling 
came  down,  he  adopted  the  technique 
of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  its  legislative  history.  The 
cumulative  effect  is  devastating.  It  would 
be  hard  to  follow  Professor  Cohen's  argu- 
ment without  sharing  his  intellectual 
outrage: 

To  argue,  as  the  majority  does,  that  Con- 
gress cannot  have  intended  to  forbid  all 
discrimination  because  some  racial  dis- 
crimination might  also  serve  their  larger  pur- 
poses, does  not  do  credit  to  a  high  appellate 
court  .  .  . 

Professor  Cohen  ends  by  indicating  the 
narrowness  of  the  Weber  decision.  His 
final  words  are  a  challenge  to  us  all: 

It  may  be  that  by  egreglously  misreport- 
Ing  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  then  boldly 
expressing  their  own  willingness  to  sacrifice 
the  Interests  of  one  race  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  another,  the  majority  in  Weber 
has  taken  those  provocative  steps  that  wUl 
lead  eventually  to  more  emphatic  legislative 
Insistence  upon  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Justice  Debased:  The  Weber  Decision 
(By  Prof.  Carl  Cohen) 
A  racial  quota  In  the  aUotment  of  on-the- 
job  training  opportunities  among  competing 
employees.  Instituted  by  management-union 
agreement,  was  held  lawful  by  the  Supreme 
Court  m  the  recent  case  of  Steelworkers  v. 
Weber.'  This  was  an  important  decision,  and 
a  very  bad  one.  Its  badness  Ues  not  only  in 
the  substantive  result,  upholding  preference 
m   employment   by   race,    but   also   In    the 
reasons  given  by  the  Court  In  defending  that 
result,  and  In  the  abuse  of  Judicial  discretion 
manifested. 

The  precise  question  decided  was  this: 
does  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
forbid  employers  and  unions  In  the  private 
sector  from  adopting  racially  preferential 
employment  programs  like  the  one  adopted 
by  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  the  steelworkers 
union?  The  answer  was  no.  The  evaluation 
of  that  answer  requires  a  brief  description 
of  the  quota  plan  approved,  and  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  statute  In  question. 

The  plan,  adopted  as  part  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  Kaiser  Alum- 
inum &  Chemical  Corporation  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  provides 
that,  m  filling  apprentice  and  craft  Jobs,  "at 
a  minimum  not  less  than  one  minority  em- 
ployee will  enter  for  every  non-mlnorlty  em- 
ployee entering"  until  the  percentage  of 
blacks  in  craft  Jobs  equals  the  percentage  of 

1  Decided  June  27,  1979.  Actually  three 
cases  were  decided  together:  United  Steel- 
workers of  America,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  v.  Brian 
F.  Weber  et  al.  (No.  78-432):  Kaiser  Alum- 
inum &  Chemical  Corporation  v.  Brian  F 
Weber  et  al.  (No.  78-435);  and  United  States 
et  al.  V.  Brian  F.  Weber  et  al.  (No.  78-436) . 
There  are  four  opinions  in  all:  that  of  the 
majority  written  by  Justice  Breinnan;  a  con- 
curring opinion  of  Justice  Blackmun;  a  dis- 
sent by  Jiwtlce  Burger;  and  a  second  dissent 
by  Justice  Rehnqulst  with  which  Justice 
Burger  Joins.  Because  these  opinions  have 
not  yet  received  their  formal  pagination,  my 
references  below  will  be  to  the  printed  sheete 
Issued  by  the  Court.  Identifying  only  the 
author  and  page  number  of  that  author's 
opinion. 


blacks  In  the  local  work  force — about  39  per- 
cent at  the  Grammercy.  Louisiana,  plant 
where  Brian  Weber  works.  Seniority  In  the 
plant  was  the  criterion  on  which  employees 
competing  for  admission  to  on-the-job  train- 
ing vacancies  were  ranked.  But  two  seniority 
lists  were  maintained  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, one  for  whites  and  one  for  blacks; 
vacancies  were  filled  alternately  from  the 
top  of  the  two  lists.  Weber,  a  white  employee 
with  about  five  years*  seniority  In  that  plant 
at  that  time,  was  refused  admission  to  three 
different  training  programs — although,  be- 
cause of  the  quota  plan  in  force,  some  noo- 
white  employee*  having  less  seniority  than 
Weber  were  admitted.  Believing  that  he  bad 
been  displaced  only  because  he  was  white. 
Weber  brought  suit  against  Kaiser  and  the 
union.  In  behalf  of  himself  and  aU  white 
employees  at  that  plant  slmUarly  situated. 
His  target  was  the  racial  preference  in  that 
Job-training  scheme. 

The  law  in  question.  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  reads  In  pertinent  part  aa 
follows : 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment,  because  of  such  In- 
dividual's race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin;  or 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  employment  in  any 
way  which  would  deprive  any  individual  of 
employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  statiis  as  an  employee,  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color.  reU- 
glon,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  that  this 
statute  does  plainly  prohibit  racially  prefer- 
ential programs  of  the  kind  described  above. 
Thus,  as  one  would  expect.  Weber  won  his 
case  In  the  Federal  District  Court,  and  won 
again,  on  appeal.  In  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court. 

That  result  has  now  been  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  opinion  of  the  five- 
member  majority,  delivered  by  Justice  Bren- 
nan.  Is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  an  ex- 
planation of  why.  in  their  view,  intle  vn 
does  not  prohibit  the  plan  In  question.  This 
explanation  cries  out  for  response.  Response 
Is  given  In  two  dissenting  opinions,  one  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger  which  is  crisp  and  con- 
demnatory, a  second  by  Justice  Rehnqulst 
which  Is  scathing  and  detailed.  Justice  Rehn- 
qulsfs  tightly  woven,  thirty-seven  page 
treatise,  to  which  I  wUl  be  referring,  utterly 
demolishes  the  malortty  position.  Its  co- 
gency Is  acknowledged  by  the  majority  It- 
self. 

On  what  grounds  does  the  majority  reach 
Its  result?  The  Intent  of  Congress,  say  they, 
m  enacting  'Htle  VII.  wras  not  to  forbid  racial 
preference  having  the  wholesome  purpose 
this  program  did.  The  key  to  the  problem, 
says  the  majority,  is  not  the  "literal"  mean- 
ing of  the  statute,  but  Its  "spirit."  If.  by 
studying  the  history  of  the  Act.  one  can  dU- 
cover  the  purposes  of  Congress  In  Its  adop- 
tion, and  If  this  plan  advances  those  pw- 
poses.  the  plan  will  be.  If  not  "within  tte 
letter  of  the  statute,"  yet  stUl  "within  its 
spirit"  "within  the  Intentions  of  its  mak- 
ers." Now  the  aims  of  Congress  in  passing 
this  legislation  can  be  readily  discovered.  In 
a  nutshell.  Congress  aimed  to  counteract 
black  unemployment,  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  opportunities  of  blacks  to  get  de- 
cent Jobs.  In  legislative  debate  Se-iators 
Humphrey.  Clark,  and  others  contended 
that,  without  such  a  bill,  discrimination 
against  blacks  would  become  a  source  of 
social  unrest  and  Into'erable  Injustice.  The 
maioritys  defense  of  their  Interpretation  of 
Title  VII  rests  principally  upon  the  fact 
that  the  proponenu  of  the  bill  «P«»t^'y 
instated  upon  the  Importance  of  Joba  for 
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minority  g  oups.  That  having  been  the 
goal,  they  o  intlnue,  it  cannot  have  been  the 
case  that  C<  ngress  Intended  to  prohibit  pri- 
vate parties  "from  taking  effective  steps  to 
accomplish  (he  goal  that  Congress  designed 
Title  VII  to  achieve"  (Brennan,  p.  8) . 

The  argui  aent  of  the  majority.  In  effect, 
is  this:  "W<  know  the  purpose  of  Congress; 
we  know  th  t  purpose  of  this  plan;  they  are 
fully  consor  ant.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that 
Congress  di<l  not  Intend  to  forbid  this  plan. 
If  the  llteial  language  of  Congress  says 
otherwise,  v  e  must  interpret  that  language 
to  mean  wtat  It  did  not  say,  while  saying 
what  It  did  I  iot  mean." 

What  Con  p-ess  really  did  Intend  with  this 
stati:te  is  a  natter  about  which  I  shall  have 
much  to  sa  r-  Before  turning  to  that  his- 
torical quej  tlon,  however,  I  want  to  say 
something  a  bout  the  logic  of  the  majority's 
argument.  1  he  majority  blunders  serlotisly 
by  confuslni :  purpose  with  intent.  That  the 
purpose  of  C  ongress  was  to  promote  employ- 
ment oppoi  tunlties  for  blacks  is  beyond 
doubt.  It  cei  talnly  does  not  follow  that  any 
special  schei  ae  having  that  purpose  was  In- 
tended to  t  B  permitted.  Different  persons, 
or  different  pieces  of  legislation,  may  share 
the  same  all  a.  yet  differ  greatly  in  what  are 
believed  the  wise  or  the  just  steps  properly 
taken  to  acl  leve  that  aim.  This  simple  but 
important  p  tint  is  what  underlies  the  com- 
mon homily  "The  end  doesn't  justify  the 
means."  Tt  e  aphorism  is  imperfect,  of 
course;  ends  do  serve  to  justify  means.  But 
the  moral  p  )int  of  the  aphorism  is  sound : 
ends,  even  v  try  good  ones,  don't  justify  any 
means  that  may  be  thought  effective  In 
achieving  th»m.  That  ends  are  shared  is  no 
proof  that  there  will  be  agreement  on  the 
justice  or  tie  desirability  of  particular  In- 
struments 01  programs  for  their  attainment. 

Consider  Ibis  hypothetical  example,  also 
In  the  sphere  of  legislative  action.  Suppose 
funds  were  i  pproprlated  to  explore  alterna- 
tive sources  i  if  energy,  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  th  >  appropriation  being.  In  the 
minds  of  mcst  members  of  Congress,  to  re- 
duce dependence  on  foreign  oil.  By  adopting 
some  measuzes  clearly  having  that  objective 
Congress  wo  ild  not  warrant  the  inference 
that  every  iieasure  having  the  same  ten- 
dency had  tl  lereby  been  permitted.  Suppoae 
the  expendit  ure  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  exp  oration  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  althiugh  having  the  larger  aim  of 
energy  indep  sndence,  were  also  restricted  by 
the  provlsloi  that  these  funds  were  not  to 
b«  spent  on  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  wo  ild  not  then  have  been  rational 
to  conclude  hat  a  plan  to  spend  the  funds 
on  the  devel  jpment  of  nuclear  energy  was 
"within  the  Intentions"  of  the  leglslattire 
because  (as  ,  ustice  Brennan  says  of  the  ra- 
cial quota  U  Weber)  "the  purposes  of  the 
plan  mirror  ( hose  of  the  statute"  (Brennan, 
p.  12) .  To  1  nd  out  whether  Congress  In- 
tended to  ad'  ance  its  larger  purposes  in  that 
way  we  woul  I  have  had  to  read  the  enacted 
statute.  If  ttey  were  to  have  said:  "It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  expend  any  of  these  funds 
on  the  develiipment  of  nuclear  energy,"  we 
might  or  mlgfct  not  have  thought  them  wise 
In  that  restrl^  tion.  But  it  does  not  take  great 
profundity  U.  distinguish  between  their  pxir- 
poee  in  legisl  »tlng  and  their  intent  in  that 
•*w— betweer  what  they  would  have  hoped 
to  acoompUsl  and  what  they  would  actuaUy 
have  propoMi  1  to  do. 

In  seeking  to  advance  employment  op- 
portunities or  blacks  in  1964.  Congress 
adopted  legl«  latlon  forbidding  all  racial  dis- 
crimination I  a  employment.  To  argue  as  the 
majority  do«j,  that  they  cannot  have  in- 
tended to  fo:  bid  all  discrimination  because 
some  racial  <  Iscrlmlnation  might  also  serve 
their  larger  ]  urposes,  does  not  do  credit  to 
a  high  appel  late  court. 

i»^f^  ^P*P '  *^*  question  of  congressional 
Intent?  Dnd*  what  circumstance.  U  It  ap- 


propriate for  any  court  to  Inqvilre  Into  the 
intent  of  a  legislature  In  enacting  the  leg- 
islation being  applied?  When  the  applica- 
bility of  the  language  of  the  statute  is  un- 
clear, or  its  wording  is  ambiguous,  that  in- 
quiry may  be  very  much  in  order.  Such  cir- 
cumstances commonly  arise.  New  conditions, 
unforeseen  by  the  legislature  at  the  time  or 
a  law's  enactment,  may  create  Issues  of  in- 
terpretation that  cannot  be  resolved  by  its 
language  alone.  A  court  may  then  be  obliged 
to  construe  what  the  legislative  Intent  might 
most  reasonably  have  been  In  order  to  de- 
termine fairly  the  bearing  of  the  statutory 
language  upon  the  new  conditions.  Some- 
times, in  a  different  vein,  legislation  may  be 
formulated  in  deliberately  ambiguous  lan- 
guage for  assorted  political  reasons.  Courts 
may  later  be  obliged  to  apply  that  language 
to  cases  treated  equivocally  in  the  statute, 
havln;  then  to  construe  some  reasonable 
legislative  intent  to  guide  them. 

Nothing  like  either  of  these  circumstances 
arises  In  the  present  case.  The  language  of 
Title  VII.  as  Chief  Justice  Burger  observes, 
exhibits  "no  lack  of  clarity,  no  ambiguity 
(Burger,  p.  2).  The  Kaiser  quota  plan,  as 
all  agree,  discriminates  against  individual 
white  employees  seeking  admission  to  on- 
the-job  training  programs  simply  because 
they  are  white.  That  under  the  very  plain 
language  of  the  statute.  Is  "an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice." 

Could  it  be.  perhaps,  that  the  operative 
meaning  of  the  language  of  the  statute  is 
unclear  because  it  has  been  sometimes  con- 
struel  by  the  Court,  in  past  instances,  to 
prohibit  discrimination  against  blacks,  but 
not  discrimination  against  whites?  No,  that 
was  put  out  of  the  question  by  this  Supreme 
Court  In  1976,  explicitly  interpreting  this 
Title  of  this  statute.  White  employees  who 
who  were  dismissed  after  being  charged  with 
misappropriating  company  property  brought 
suit  under  'ntle  VII  because  black  em- 
ployees, similarly  charged,  had  not  been  dis- 
missed. This  Supreme  Court  then  concluded, 
from  th©  "uncontradicted  legislative  his- 
tory," that  '"ntle  VII  prohibits  racial  dis- 
crimination against  the  white  petitioners  in 
this  case  upon  the  same  standards  as  would 
be  applicable  were  they  Negroes  .  .  ."  (Afc- 
DoTiald  v.  Santa  Fe  Trail  Transportation  Co. 
427  U.S.  273,  at  280). 

So  there  is  no  doubt  that  'ntle  vn  doe»— 
or  did— apply  equally  to  all  races.  That  Is 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
afBrmed.  Title  Vn,  they  earlier  Insisted,  "pro- 
hibits all  racial  dlscrimmation  in  employ- 
ment, with  exception  for  any  group  of  par- 
ticular employees  "  (Ibid.,  p.  283;  emphasis  In 
original).  A  few  years  earlier.  In  a  landmark 
interpretation  of  Title  VII.  the  Supreme 
Court  had  agreed  unanimously  on  a  defini- 
tive account  of  the  legislative  Intent  of  'ntle 
V.I:  "iTie  objective  of  Congress  In  the  enact- 
ment of  Title  vn  Is  plain  from  the  language 
of  the  statute.  It  was  to  achieve  equality  of 
employment  opportunity.  .  .  .  Discriminatory 
preference  for  any  group,  minority  or  ma- 
jority, is  precisely  and  only  what  Congress 
has  prcecrlbed  "  (Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co., 
401  U.S.  424.  at  429  and  431  [1971]).  And 
just  one  year  before  Weber  the  very  same 
point  was  hammered  home  by  the  same 
Court  In  the  context  of  employment  ratios. 
"It  is  clear  beyond  cavil  that  the  obligation 
Imposed  by  Title  VII  U  to  provide  an  equal 
opportunity  for  each  applicant  regardless  of 
race,  without  regard  to  whether  members  of 
the  applicant's  race  are  already  proportion- 
ately represented  in  the  work  force  "  (Pumco 
Construction  Corp.  v.  Waters,  438  U.S.  667 
1 1978 1;  emphasis  in  original). 

There  Is  no  vestige,  no  trace  of  amblgiUty 
or  unclarlty.  either  in  the  language  of  the 
statute  or  in  the  interpretation  repeatedly 
given  to  that  language,  respecting  the  ques- 
tion whether  Title  VII  protects  whites  as 
well  as  non-whites.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
justification  for  entering  the  question  of 


legislative  intent.  Justice  Rehnquist,  under- 
standably infuriated,  calls  attention  to  the 
Court's  oft-repeated  principle  applied  in  an- 
other case  just  as  Weber  was  being  decided: 
"Our  duty  Is  to  construe  rather  than  re- 
write legislation"  (Rehnquist.  p.  3). 

Beyond  opening  the  question  of  legisla- 
tive Intent  where  that  Is  not  proper,  and 
beyond  the  muddling  of  congressional  Intent 
with  congressional  purpose,  the  majority  has 
given  an  unbelievably  obtuse  reading  of  that 
legislative  Intent.  Though  it  Is  not  appro- 
priate In  this  case  even  to  ask  r/hether  Con- 
gress intended  to  permit  some  racial  dis- 
crimination with  "ntle  VII,  the  task  of  an- 
swering that  factual,  historical  question  is 
exceedingly  easy.  The  lengthy  debates  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  open  to  us  In  the 
Congressional  Record;  majority  and  minority 
committee  reports  of  the  House  on  the  pro- 
posed bill  are  also  open  to  us;  a  lengthy, 
scholarly  study  of  the  legislative  history  of 
precisely  this  'ntle  of  this  Act  is  available 
to  us.s  There  can  be  no  genuine  doubt— in 
the  mind  of  one  who  has  examined  these 
materials — about  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  choosing  the  language  they  did  choose. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  both,  conserva- 
tives and  liberals  both,  insisted  repeatedly 
and  at  great  length,  illustrating  their  ex- 
planations with  detailed  examples,  that  H.R. 
7152  (which  eventually  became  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964)  would  forbid  all  racial 
preference  for  any  race. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bill 
was  amended  by  taie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  include  "ntle  vn  becaxise  no  com- 
pulsory provisions  to  deal  with  private  dis- 
crimination in  employment  had  been  in- 
cluded in  its  original  form.  It  was  added,  the 
committee  noted,  "to  eliminate  .  .  .  dis- 
crimination In  employment  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin"  (HJl.  Re- 
ports, No.  914,  p.  26).  That  title  was  further 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  Include 
a  Section,  703(d),  which  specifically  ad- 
dressed the  prohibition  against  discrimina- 
tion (already  formulated  in  703(a)  quoted 
above)  to  on-the-job  training!  Section  (d) 
of  703  reads  as  follows : 

"It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  any  employer,  labor  organization,  or 
joint  labor-management  committee  controll- 
ing apprenticeship  or  other  training  or  re- 
training, including  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grama,  to  discriminate  against  any  individ- 
ual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  in  admission  to,  or  employ- 
ment in.  any  program  established  to  provide 
apprenticeship  or  other  training"  |42  U.S. 
Codes  2000e-2(d);  emphasis  added). 
Included  with  the  Report  of  the  Judiciary 

'  The  congressional  debates  appear  in  Vol- 
ume 110  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  1964, 
extending  Intermittently  over  exactly  thir- 
teen thousand  pages  (p.  1.511  to  p.  14,511)  of 
ten  massive  tomes.  The  House  reports  ap- 
pears in  House  of  RepresenUtlves  Reports, 
No.  914,  8th  Congress,  First  Session.  1963. 
With  the  majority  and  minority  reports  are 
printed  additional  views  of  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  views  of  groups 
of  Representatives,  on  the  bill  being  re- 
ported. The  Senate  having  decided  to  take 
up  the  bill  directly,  It  was  not  submitted  to 
committee  there,  hence  there  are  no  Senate 
reports  beyond  the  actual  Senate  debate, 
which  was  very  long.  TTie  study  referred  to, 
used  both  by  Justice  Rehnquist  and  myself, 
is  by  Francis  J.  Vaas,  "'ntle  VII:  Legislative 
History, "  In  Volume  7  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Industrial  and  Commercial  Law  Review, 
pp.  431-58.  Vaas  records  the  tortuous  path 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  through  Congress 
with  meticulous  attention  to  detail,  and 
makes  this  striking  comment:  "Seldom  has 
similar  legislation  been  debated  with  great- 
er consciousness  of  the  need  for  'legislative 
history,'  or  with  greater  care  In  the  making 
thereof,  to  guide  the  courts  In  interpreting 
and  applying  the  law"   (p.  444). 
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committee  were  the  lengthy  "AddltlMial 
Views  on  H.R.  7152"  of  a  group  of  its  advo- 
cates. Representative  McCuUoch  and  others, 
which  incorporated  a  passage  referred  to  by 
Vaas  as  fairly  stating  the  consensus  of  the 
clvll-rlghts  proponents  as  they  guided  the 
bin  toward  adoption.  This  representative 
passage  includes  these  sentences : 

"Internal  affairs  of  employers  and  labor 
organizations  must  not  be  interfered  with 
I  under  Title  VII)  except  to  the  limited 
extent  that  correction  is  required  in  dis- 
crimination practices.  Its  [the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Employment  Commission's]  primary 
task  is  to  make  certain  that  the  channels  of 
employment  are  open  to  persons  regardless 
of  their  race  and  that  jobs  in  companies  or 
membership  in  unions  are  strictly  filled  on 
the  basU  of  qualification"  IH.R.  Reports.  No. 
914.  pt.  2.  p.  29;  Vaas,  p.  437). 

■nie  major  objection  faced  by  "Htle  VII  in 
the  House  (and  again  later  in  the  Senate) 
was  the  claim  that  under  it  racial  propor- 
tionality In  employment  might  subsequently 
be  required  by  some  federal  agency,  acting 
under  color  of  that  law.  Tills  fear  was  epi- 
tomized In  the  Minority  Report  which  sug- 
gested, as  one  serious  concern,  that  an  em- 
ployer, under  Title  VII,  "may  be  forced  to 
hire  according  to  race,  to  'racially  balance' 
those  who  work  for  him  In  every  job  classi- 
fication or  be  In  violation  of  Federal  law" 
(H.R.  Reports,  No.  914,  p.  69;  emphasis  In 
original).  TTiat  fear  had  to  be  allayed;  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  strenuously  and  repeat- 
edly reassured  their  colleagues  that  no  such 
racial  balancing  was  contemplated,  and  that 
none  would  be  required  or  even  permitted 
under  this  Title. 

Representative  Celler,  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  at  the  opening  gun  of  the 
debate  in  the  House,  made  the  intent  of  the 
language  of  703(a)  unmistakable.  The  fear 
that  It  would  require  or  permit  hiring  or 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  race  resulted,  he 
said,  from  a  description  of  the  bill  that  was 
"entirely  wrong."  He  continued : 

"Even  .  .  .  the  court  could  not  order  that 
any  preference  be  given  to  any  particular 
race,  religion  or  other  group,  but  would  be 
limited  to  ordering  an  end  to  discrimination. 
The  statement  that  a  Federal  Inspector  could 
order  the  employment  and  promotion  only  of 
members  of  a  specific  racial  or  religious  group 
Is  therefore  patently  erroneous.  .  .  ." 

Tlie  Bill  would  do  no  more  than  prevent  a 
union,  as  it  would  prevent  employers,  from 
discriminating  against  or  In  favor  of  workers 
because  of  their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

It  is  likewise  not  true  that  the  Equal  Em- 
oloyment  Opportunity  Commission  [estab- 
lished by  Title  VTI)  would  have  power  to 
rectify  existing  "racial  or  religious  imbal- 
ance" in  employment  by  requiring  the  hiring 
of  certain  people  without  regard  to  their 
qualifications  simply  because  they  are  of  a 
given  race  or  religion.  Only  actual  discrimi- 
nation could  be  stopped  [110  Cong.  Rec.. 
p.  15181. 

This  theme  was  echoed  repeatedly  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Representative  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  among  others,  took  up  the  defense  of 
■ntle  vn: 

"This  legislation  .  .  .  does  not.  as  has  been 
suggested  heretofore  both  on  and  off  the 
floor,  force  acceptance  of  people  in  schools, 
jobs,  housing,  or  public  accommodations  be- 
cause they  are  Negro.  It  does  not  impose 
quotas  or  any  special  privileges  of  seniority 
or  acceptance.  There  Is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  bill  about  racial  balance.  .  .  .  What  the 
bill  does  do  is  prohibit  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  .  .  ."  [110  Cong.  Rec,  p.  15401. 
With  that  clear  understanding  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  290  to  130,  on  February  10, 
1964. 


In  the  Senate,  the  expression  of  legislative 
Intent  was  voluminous  and  unequivocal. 
Again  the  fear  of  oppcments  was  that  some 
federal  Inspector  might  one  day  Impose  ra- 
cial balance  under  color  of  this  law.  Again 
and  agam  and  again  and  again — the  defend- 
ers of  the  bill  replied  with  reassurance,  In- 
sisting vehemently  that  such  fears  were  to- 
tally unfounded.  TTie  key  term,  "discrimina- 
tion," appearing  in  Sections  703(a)  and  703 
(d)  and  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  was  examined 
nUnutely  on  the  Senate  floor.  Could  it  be 
taken  to  mean  (the  critics  asked)  only  nu- 
merical Imbalance?  Answer:  definitely  not. 
Could  It  have  been,  for  the  framers  of  the 
legislation,  a  technical  term,  whose  hidden 
meaning  was  "discrimination  against  blacks" 
but  not  "discrimination  against  whltee"?  No, 
definitely  not.  Senator  Humphrey  put  that 
suggestion  permanently  to  rest:  "[Tlhe 
meaning  of  racial  or  religious  discrimination 
U  perfectly  clear.  .  .  .  [IJt  means  a  dlsUnc- 
tlon  in  treatment  given  to  different  Indi- 
viduals because  of  their  different  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin"  (110  Cong.  Rec., 
p.  5428) .  The  only  freedom  of  employers  that 
the  bill  limits,  he  emphasized,  is  the  free- 
dom to  take  action  based  on  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

When  the  Senate  took  up  the  substance 
of  the  Act  directly,  after  deciding  not  to 
submit  It  to  committee,  it  again  became  es- 
sential for  the  bill's  advocates  to  answer 
the  complaint  that  the  bUl  would  lead  to 
racial  preference.  Not  so,  they  Insisted.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  agam: 

"ITiat  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
dozen  times;  but  It  Is  nonexistent.  In  fact, 
the  very  opposite  Is  true.  "Htle  VII  prohibits 
discrimination.  In  effect,  it  says  that  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin  are  not  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  hiring  and  firing,  "ntle 
vn  Is  designed  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  abUlty  and  qualifications,  not  race 
or  religion." 

In  the  same  speech  Senator  Humphrey 
gives  a  series  of  examples  that  "...  make 
clear  what  is  implicit  throughout  the  whole 
title;  namely,  that  employers  may  hire  and 
fire,  promote  and  refuse  to  promote  for  any 
reason,  good  or  bad,  provided  only  that  In- 
dividuals may  not  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin."  He  repeats  himself  so  that  even  the 
deaf  may  hear:  "The  truth  is  that  this  title 
forbids  discriminating  against  anyone  on  ac- 
count of  race.  This  is  the  simple  and  com- 
plete truth  about  "Htle  VH"  (110  Cong.  Rec., 
p.  6549).  Humphrey  was  majority  whip  and 
the  floor  leader  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  In 
the  Senate.  In  his  support  rose  Senator  after 
Senator  to  give  the  same  explanatory  as- 
surances about  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 
Senator  Kuchel,  the  minority  whip,  em- 
phasized that  the  seniority  righte  of  workers 
already  employed  would  not  be  affected  by 
"nt!e  vn.  He  said : 

■"Employers  and  labor  organizations  could 
not  discriminate  In  favor  or  against  a  per- 
son because  of  his  race,  his  religion,  or  his 
national  origin.  In  such  matters,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  bill  now  before  us  drawn 
to  conform  to  the  Constitution,  is  color- 
blind""  (110  Cong.  Rec.  p.  6664]. 

Senators  Clark  and  Case  were  floor  cap- 
tains in  the  Senate  for  Title  VII  spe- 
ciflcaUy.  To  them  fell  the  task  of  explaining 
that  Title,  what  it  meant  and  did  not  mean, 
what  it  permitted  and  what  it  prohibited. 
Their  chief  task  was  to  refute  the  charge 
that  "ntle  vn  would  result  In  preference 
for  racial  minorities.  In  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  they  expressed  the 
intent  of  "ntle  Vn  unequivocally: 

"■[A|ny  deliberate  attempt  to  maintain  a 
racial  balance,  whatever  such  a  balance  may 
be,  would  Involve  a  violation  of  Title  Vn  be- 
cause maintaining  such  a  balance  would 
require  an  employer  to  hire  or  to  refuse  to 


hire  on  the  basis  of  race.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  discrimination  is  prohibited 
as  to  sny  mdlvldual""  [110  Cong.  Rec.,  p. 
7213 1 . 

A  different  memorandum,  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  at  Senator 
Clark's  request,  also  makes  the  point  that 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  employers'  being 
required  to  maintain  racial  balance: 

"No  employer  is  required  to  maintain  any 
ratio  of  Negroes  to  whites,  Jews  to  Gentiles, 
Italians  to  English,  or  women  to  men.  The 
same  Is  true  of  labor  organizations.  On  the 
contrary,  any  deliberate  attempt  to  main- 
tain a  given  balance  would  almost  certainly 
run  afoul  of  Title  vn  because  it  would  In- 
volve a  failure  or  refusal  to  hire  some  In- 
dividual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  What  "ntle  VII  aeeks 
to  accomplish,  what  the  civil  rights  bill  seeks 
to  accomplish  Is  equal  treatment  for  all" 
[  1 10  Cong.  Rec.  p.  7207 ] . 

Senators  Smathers  and  Sparkman.  grant- 
ing that  the  bill  did  not  require  the  use  of 
hiring  quotas,  put  the  attack  against  "ntle 
vn  more  subtly.  Under  it,  they  suggested, 
employers  might  be  coerced,  by  federal 
agencies.  Into  giving  preference  by  race. 
Would  that  not  be  permitted  under  this 
law?  "The  answer,  this  time  from  Senator 
Williams,  was  an  emphatic  negative.  Op- 
ponents, he  replies: 

.  .  persist  In  opposing  a  provision  which 
is  not  only  not  contained  in  the  bill,  but  is 
specifically  excluded  from  it.  "Hiose  opposed 
to  HR.  7152  should  realize  that  to  hire  a 
Negro  solely  because  he  Is  a  Negro  is  racial 
discrimination,  just  as  much  as  a  "'white 
only"  employment  policy.  Both  forms  of  dis- 
crimination are  prohibited  by  title  Vll  of 
this  bill.  Itke  language  of  that  title  simply 
states  that  race  Is  not  a  qualification  for  em- 
ployment. .  .  .  [A]  11  men  are  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  be  considered  for  a 
particular  job.  Some  people  charge  that  HJt. 
7152  favors  the  Negro,  at  the  expense  of 
the  white  majority.  But  how  can  the  lan- 
guage of  equality  favor  one  race  or  one 
religion  over  another?  Equality  can  have 
only  one  meaning,  and  that  meaning  is  self- 
evident  to  reasonable  men.  Those  who  say 
that  equality  means  favoritism  do  violence 
to  commonsense"  [110  Cong.  Rec,  p.  8931: 
emphasis  eidded] . 

Still  the  fear  that  racially  preferential 
hiring  would  somehow  be  encouraged  or 
permitted  under  "ntle  vn  would  not  down. 
Once  again  the  fioor  leader,  Humphrey, 
took  up  the  battle: 

"The  title  ["ntle  VTI]  does  not  provide 
that  any  preferential  treatment  in  employ- 
ment shall  be  given  to  Negroes  or  to  any 
other  persons  or  groups.  It  does  not  provide 
that  any  quota  systems  may  be  established 
to  maintain  racial  balance  In  employment. 
In  fact,  the  title  would  prohibit  preferential 
treatment  for  any  particular  group,  and  any 
person,  whether  or  not  a  number  of  any 
minority  group,  would  be  permitted  to  file 
a  complaint  of  discriminatory  emplojrment 
practices'"  [110  Cong.  Rec,  p.  11848:  em- 
phasis added] . 

How  could  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  Weber,  escape  the  force  of  this 
parade  of  unequivocal  accounts  marching 
across  the  printed  record  of  the  process  of 
Its  adoption?  Could  they  contend,  perhaps, 
that  although  racial  preference  was  Indeed 
prohibited,  that  prohibition  did  not  bear 
upon  efforts  to  overcome  the  effects  of  past 
dlscrlmlnaUon  upon  the  seniority  rights  of 
employees?  At  one  pKilnt,  conceding  that  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  to  forbid  the 
maintenance  of  racial  balance,  the  majority 
grasps  at  a  straw:  this  Kalaer  quoU  plan 
was  not  Introduced  to  maintain  racial 
balance,  they  contend,  but  to  '"eliminate  a 
manifest  racial  imbalance"  (Brennan.  p.  11 
and  p.  13) .  Can  the  net  of  clear  congressional 
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ts  because  of  their  race"  |110 

p.  7207). 

between    "maintaining" 
racial  balance  was.  manl- 
part  of  the  understanding  of 
that  adopted  Title  vn. 

moreover,    would   have 
specious  from  the  point  of  view 
and  critics  of  racial  pref- 
after  the  achievement  of  racial 
racial  preference,  craft  Jobs 
to  become  predominantly  white, 
of  racial  preference  would  cer- 
>e  content.  Convinced  that  such 
s   in   Itself   wrong,   they  would, 
understandi  ibly,    then   Insist   that   if   racial 
1  e  permitted  for  the  achievement 
it  must  be  permitted  for 


"achle  ring 
nev<r 


dls  tlnctlon. 


adi  ocates 


thr  3ugh 


that  such  instruments  are  only 
Is  a  fiction.  It  wlU  be  of  little 
to  its  advocates  that  the  ma- 
leaned  on  a  tenuous  dls- 
it   wUl    be   In   their  inter- 
And  the  opponents  of  racial 
the  88th  Congress  of 
Ightly  insist  that  If  preference 
principle  wrong.  It  Is  no  less 
one  case  than  in  the  other, 
the  Justice  Department   and 
for  Title  vn  in  the  Senate 
pointed  out  that  maintaining 
would  be  forbidden  "because 
a  failure  or  refusal  to  hire 
because  of  his  race  .  .  ." 
p.    47;    emphasis   added).    The 
these  arguments  is  to  the  ac- 
)f  Section  703(a)   cited  on  page 
erse  effects  upon  an  employee 
because   of  race  would  result 
goal  had  been  the  maintenance 
or  the  achieving  of  it. 
that  the  Congress  intended 
permit    racial    preference    In 
balance,  but  forbade  It  for 
racial  balance,  and  that  there- 
proportionality    Is    achieved    all 
will  increase,  is  unworthy  of 
Court:  it  is  a  sop  designed  to 
with  unreliable  assurances 


that  the  instrument  approved  will  be  only 
"temporary."  In  fact  ethnic  preference,  once 
ensconced,  is  likely  to  be  nearly  impossible 
to  eradicate.  To  mitigate  its  unfairness  more 
and  different  ethnic  preference  will  be  intro- 
duced— as  already  they  are  being  introduced. 
Those  who  condemn  racial  favoritism  con- 
demn it  both  for  achieving  and  for  main- 
taining racial  balance:  those  who  support 
racial  favoritism  will  not  object  to  Its  use  In 
either  role.  That  distinction  cannot  serve  to 
render  plausible  the  majority's  interpreta- 
tion of  congressional  intent  In  enacting 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

As  debate  over  the  Civil  Rights  Act  con- 
tinued In  the  Senate  it  became  evident  that 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  amended  to  make 
absolutely  clear  the  fact  that  it  could  not 
later  serve  as  the  Justification,  by  any  fed- 
eral agency,  of  the  imposition  of  racial  pref- 
erence. Only  thus  might  the  repeated  objec- 
tions of  its  most  implacable  opponents  be 
successfully  met.  A  bipartisan  coalition, 
made  up  of  Senators  Dirksen.  Mansfield. 
Humphrey,  and  Kuchel,  cooperating  with 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  de- 
vised the  "Dirksen-Mansfield"  amendment, 
ultimately  adopted.  Among  the  changes  thus 
introduced  was  a  clarifying  addition.  Sec- 
tion 708(j).  very  specifically  addressing  the 
critics'  fears  of  imposed  racial  balancing. 
This  section  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
entire  Title  shall  be  interpreted  to  require 
the  giving  of  preferential  treatment  to  any 
individual  because  of  race.  It  reads: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  subchapter 
shall  be  Interpreted  to  require  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  committee  subject 
to  this  subchapter  to  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  any  Individual  or  to  any  group 
because  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin  of  such  individual  or  group 
on  account  of  an  imbalance  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  the  total  number  or  percent- 
age of  persons  of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin  employed  by  any  employer, 
referred  or  classified  by  any  employment 
agency  or  labor  organization,  or  admitted  to. 
or  employed  In,  any  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  such  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  any  com- 
munity. State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  in 
tlie  available  work  force  in  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area"  [42  U.S.C. 
2000e-2(J)l. 

Now.  in  an  ironic  and  extraordinary  turn, 
the  Supreme  Court  majority  in  Weber  uses 
the  langauge  of  this  section  to  infer  (relying 
upon  what  Justice  Burger  calls  a  "negative 
pregnant")  that  since  it  bars  the  require- 
ment of  racial  preference,  but  does  not 
specifically  prohibit  racial  preference,  it 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress 
not  to  prohibit  it!  The  majority  writes: 

"The  section  does  not  state  that  "nothing 
in  Title  vn  shall  be  interpreted  to  permit" 
voluntary  affirmative  efforts  to  correct  racial 
Imbalances.  The  natural  Inference  Is  that 
Congress  chose  not  to  forbid  all  voluntary 
race-conscious  affirmative  action"  (Brennan, 
p.  10:  emphasis  in  original). 

This  Inference  is  either  disingenuous  or 
obtuse.  The  objection  this  added  section  was 
designed  specifically  to  meet  was  that  racial 
preference  would  somehow  be  required.  No 
one  thought  it  would  or  could  be  Introduced 
voluntarily  because  "voluntary"  racial  pref- 
erence precisely  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
plain  language  of  the  earlier  key  section, 
703  (a),  cited  above  on  page  43.  Debate  in 
the  Senate  went  on  for  almost  three  full 
months.  Never  in  that  entire  period  was  it 
argued,  by  either  side,  that  employers  could, 
of  their  own  accord,  give  preference  by  race. 
Both  proponents  and  opponents  made  per- 
fectly clear  their  understanding  that  volun- 
tary racial  preference  by  employers,  for 
blacks  or  for  whites,  was  entirely  precluded 


by  the  flat  and  unambiguous  wording  of 
those  earlier  passages,  forbidding  any  em- 
ployment practice  that  would  "discriminate 
against  any  individual"  because  of  that 
Individual's  race.  To  add  that  prohibition  yet 
again,  in  703(J).  would  have  been  entirely 
redundant — and  more  Importantly,  it  might 
have  diluted  the  Intended  force  of  that 
particular  passage,  aimed  narrowly  at  the 
objection  that  racial  preference  would  other- 
wise someday  be  imposed  by  government. 

That  it  was  so  aimed  is  made  exquisitely 
clear  by  the  difference  in  the  phrasing  of 
703(J)  from  that  of  the  earlier,  central  sec- 
tion of  the  Title.  The  earlier  sections,  pro- 
hibiting racial  discrimination  in  employment 
universally,  are  directed  specifically  at  the 
employer,  and  therefore  begin:  "It  shall  be 
an  unlawful  emoloymenl  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer. .  .  ."  Section  703(j)  is  directed  specifi- 
cally at  possible  federal  enforcement  agen- 
cies, commissions,  or  courts,  and  therefore 
begins  with  language  Indicating  that  kind  of 
target:  "Nothing  contained  In  this  subchap- 
ter shall  be  interpreted  .  .  ."  Now  to  infer, 
from  the  fact  that  this  section  docs  not  re- 
peat the  prohibition  already  several  times 
explicit  in  earlier  sections,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  not  to  prohibit  racial 
preference,  is  a  transparently  unsound  de- 
fense of  so  grave  a  decision.^ 

Lest  there  Ije  any  doubt,  however,  about 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  after  the  addition 
of  703  (J),  we  can  return  to  the  debate  it- 
self. Senator  Saltonstall,  defending  the  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfleld  amendment  Including  703(J), 
says  of  it.  very  plainly:  "The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  provides  no  preferentiaU  treat- 
ment for  any  group  of  citizens.  In  fact,  it 
specifically  prohibits  such  treatment"  (110 
Cong.  Rec.  p.  12691;  emphasis  added). 

And  yet  again,  in  defending  the  amended 
bill  against  Senator  Ervln's  criticism  that  it 
"would  make  the  members  of  a  particular 
race  special  favorities  of  the  laws."  Senator 
Clark  answers:  "The  bill  does  not  make  any- 
one higher  than  anyone  else.  It  establishes 
no  quotas."  Employers,  labor  unions,  em- 
ployment agencies,  remain  free.  Clark  points 
out.  to  use  normal  Judgment  In  their  busi- 
ness activity — but: 

All  this  is  subject  to  one  qualification, 
and  that  qualification  is  to  state:  "In  your 
activity  as  an  employer,  as  a  labor  union,  as 
an  employment  agency,  you  must  not  dis- 
criminate because  of  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin.  .  .  ."  That  is  all  this  provision 
does.  ...  It  merely  says.  "When  you  deal 
in  interstate  commerce,  you  must  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  .  .  ." 


■•The  argument  called  a  "negative  preg- 
nant" is  technically  described  as  one  having 
the  form  modus  tollens:  if  p  entails  q.  and 
q  is  false,  then  p  must  be  false.  The  form  is 
vaJld,  of  course — but  in  this  application  of  it 
the  argument  (in  either  of  two  possible  re- 
constructions of  it)  is  built  upon  a  false 
premise. 

Version  A:  "If  Congress  had  intended  to 
forbid  all  racial  preference  they  would  have 
said  that  explicity.  They  did  not  say  that  ex- 
plicitly. Hence  they  did  not  intend  that."  In 
this  version  the  second  premise  is  plainly 
false:  the  congressional  ban  against  racial 
preference  in  Section  703(a)  is  perfectly  ex- 
plicit. 

Version  B:  "If  Congress  had  Intended  to 
forbid  all  racial  preference  they  wculd  have 
expressed  that  intention  explicitly  in  Section 
703(J).  They  did  not  express  that  intention 
there.  Hence  they  did  not  have  that  inten- 
tion." In  this  version  the  second  premise  is 
true  but  the  first  is  false.  There  was  no  need 
for  Congress  to  repeat,  in  Section  703(J), 
the  ban  it  had  alreadv  made  explicit  earlier, 
and  there  was  good  reason  not  to  do  so. 

Arguments  relying  upon  false  premises, 
even  when  valid  in  form,  are  not  sound. 
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In  the  event  this  be  somehow  misunder- 
stood, he  repeats  himself  in  that  speech: 

"All  It  (Title  vn)  does  is  to  say  that  no 
American,  individual,  labor  union,  or  cor- 
poration, has  the  right  to  deny  any  other 
American  the  very  basic  civil  right  of  equal 
Job  opportunity"  [110  Cong.  Rec,  pp.  13079- 
80). 

Senator  Cooper,  anxious  to  make  the  force 
of  what  was  soon  to  become  law  unmistak- 
ably clear,  also  responds  to  Senator  Ervln's 
concerns,  saying: 

"As  I  understand  Title  vn,  an  employer 
could  employ  the  usual  standards  which  any 
employer  uses  in  employing — in  dismissing, 
in  promoting,  or  in  assigning  those  who  work 
for  him.  There  would  be  only  one  limitation : 
he  could  not  discriminate,  he  could  not  deny 
a  person  a  Job.  or  dismiss  a  person  from  a 
Job.  or  promote  on  the  sole  ground  of  his 
color,  or  his  religion,  other  factors  being 
equal"  [110  Cong.  Rec,  p.  13078].* 

But  how  one  asks,  can  the  malorlty  not 
have  been  fully  aware  of  all  this?  They  must 
have  seen  the  draft  of  Justice  Rehnqulst's 
dissent,  which  makes  the  same  points  vividly. 
Did  they,  perhaps,  find  other  evidence  within 
the  record  of  the  debates  in  Congress,  evi- 
dence that  has  here  been  left  unmentloned, 
which  might  somehow  permit  a  reading  of 
congressional  intent  to  permit  racial  pref- 
erence? No,  no  evidence  has  been  suppressed 
here.  Like  Vaas  and  Justice  Rehnquist,  upon 
whose  guidance  I  have  relied,  I  have  scoured 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record;  like 
them  I  have  registered  only  a  fraction  of  the 
evidence  against  the  majority's  interpreta- 
tion. If.  in  all  those  pages  there  were  evidence 
that  any  Seiiator  of  Congressman  had  the  In- 
tent that  the  majority  ascribes  to  the  whole 
Congress,  we  may  be  certain  it  would  have 
been  dug  up  and  registered  within  the 
majority  opinion.  No  such  evidence  appears 
there.  Here  again  we  may  indeed  rely  upon  a 
negative  pregnant.  In  this  majority  opinion, 
in  which  every  quotation  from  the  congres- 
sional debates  is  presented  that  might  con- 
tribute, even  with  arguments  far-fetched  or 
unsound,  to  an  excessively  strained  Inter- 
pretation of  congressional  Intent,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  passages  that  actually  express 
that  Intent  Is  very  revealing." 


•  That  Congress  Intended  its  prohibition 
of  racial  preference  expressed  in  703(a)  to 
be  a  general,  to  ban  preference  for  minorities 
as  well  as  for  the  white  majority.  Is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  striking  fact  that  in  the  one 
case  In  which  they  did  wish  to  make  an 
exception,  permitting  one  very  special  kind 
of  preference  In  one  very  special  setting, 
they  Identified  that  exceptional  case  and 
delimited  it  narrowly  in  Section  703(1).  with 
carefully  chosen  words:  "Nothing  contained 
in  (Title  VII]  shall  apply  to  any  business  or 
enterprise  on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation 
with  respect  to  any  publicly  announced 
employment  practice  of  such  business  or 
enterprise  under  which  preferential  treat- 
ment is  given  to  any  individual  because  he  Is 
an  Indian  living  on  or  near  a  reservation." 

Prom  the  specific  inclusion  of  that  one 
exception  it  is  manifest  that  only  by  such 
specific  language  did  Congress  intend  excep- 
tions to  be  Justified.  No  other  such  exceptions 
appear.  Here  is  a  negative  pregnant — a  valid 
modus  tollens  argument — worthy  of  respect: 
"Where  Congress  Intended  an  exception  to 
the  general  ban  on  racial  preference  it  identi- 
fied the  excepted  case  explicitly.  It  identified 
no  exception  for  private  employers  or  unions 
save  that  regarding  Indians  on  or  near  a  res- 
ervation. Hence  it  intended  no  exception  but 
this  one."  In  this  case  the  premises  are  all 
true  and  the  argument  is  sound. 

•  Again  the  valid  argument  Is  In  the  form 
of  modus  tollens.  and  again  Its  premises  are 

true:   "If  Congress  had  intended  to  permit 
private    racial     preference    in    emplo3rment 

there  would  have  been  clear  expression  of 


The  plainest  proof  that  the  members  of  the 
majority  In  Weber  cannot  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  actual  Intent  of  Congress, 
and  after  searching  could  And  no  evidence 
of  contrary  Intent,  is  given  by  Justice  Mar- 
shaU  himself.  In  a  1976  opinion,  writing  for 
the  Court,  he  presents  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  In  Title  vn.  He 
quotes  Representative  CeUer,  saying  'Htle 
VII  was  intended  to  "cover  white  men  and 
white  women  and  all  Americans"  (110  Cong. 
Rec,  p.  2578).  He  cites  Senator  Humphrey. 
Senator  Clark.  Senator  Case,  and  Senator 
Williams  In  passages  like  those  quoted  above. 
Justice  MarshaU  concludes  that  "Its  (Title 
VII '8 1  terms  are  not  limited  to  discrimina- 
tion against  members  of  any  particular  race." 
He  then  substantiates  this  Judgment  by  ex- 
tended reference  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Title  VII  given  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission: 

"The  EEOC.  whose  interpretations  are  en- 
titled to  great  deference.  .  .  .  has  consistently 
interpreted  Title  vn  to  proscribe  racial  dis- 
crimination in  private  employment  against 
whites  on  the  same  terms  as  racial  discrim- 
ination against  non-whites,  holding  that  to 
proceed  otherwise  would  "constitute  a  der- 
ogation of  the  Commission's  Congressional 
mandate  to  eliminate  all  practices  which  op- 
erate to  disadvantage  the  employment  op- 
portunities of  any  group  protected  by  Title 
vn.  Including  Caucasians." 

Justice  Marshall  explains,  representing  the 
Court,  that  the  history  of  legislative  intent 
in  adopting  "ntle  VII  is  "uncontradicted" 
{McDonald  v.  Santa  Fe  Trail  Transportation 
Co.,  427  IT.S.  273.  at  278-80.  283:  emphasis 
added) . 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
quoted  by  the  majority,  to  be  sure.  But  the 
quotations  serve  to  establish  matters  only 
tenuously  related  to  the  central  point  at 
issue.  Repeated  citations  from  the  debates 
are  given  to  establish  that  it  was  the  larger 
purpose  of  Congress,  In  tackling  this  legis- 
lation, to  promote  employment  opportunities 
for  blacks.  That,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  at 
issue,  and  does  not  speak  to  the  question  of 
what  prohibitions  were  Intended.  Several 
citations  are  given  to  diow.  correctly,  that 
one  major  concern  in  the  Senate  when  In- 
troducing Section  703(J),  which  precludes 
the  requirement  of  racial  preference  by  the 
enforcers,  was  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
federal  Interference  with  private  business. 
That  was  an  aim  of  many  Senators;  but 
showing  that  does  not  prove,  or  even  tend 
to  confirm  the  thesis,  that  "Htle  VII  as  a 
whole  was  designed  to  permit  nongovern- 
mental racial  preference. 

One  other  citation  by  the  majority  de- 
serves attention.  To  give  credence  to  the 
claim  that  the  distinction  between  private 
racial  favoritism  and  federally  required  ra- 
cial favoritism  was  before  the  congressional 
mind,  the  majority  quotes  from  the  House 
Committee  report  favoring  the  original  bill. 
The  passage  says  that  "the  enactment  of 
Federal  legislation  dealing  with  the  most 
troublesome  problems  (of  social  discrimina- 
tion (  win  create  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  voluntary  or  local  resolution  of  other  forms 
of  discrimination."  The  majority  fastens  on 
this  sentence,  even  adds  emphasis  to  the 
final  phrase,  suggesting  that  it  proves  that 
a  voluntary  racial  quota  in  employment  is 
one  of  those  "other  forms"  for  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  had  created  the  atmosphere 
(Brennan.  p.  8). 

Fallacious  would  be  the  gentlest  way  to  de- 
scribe this  argument — In  view  of  the  failure. 


that  intention  by  at  least  some  defenders 
of  the  Act  in  the  course  of  lengthy  debate. 
No  such  expressions  appear.  Hence  Congress 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  that  Intent. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  modus  tollens; 
its  effectiveness  In  argument,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  truth  of  the  premises  relied 
upon. 


not  likely  to  be  accidental,  to  quote  the  llnea 
ImmedUtely  following  the  dted  passage.  An 
explanation  Is  given  there  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  "the  most  serious  types  of  dis- 
crimination" and  those  other  varieties  for 
which  voluntary  attention  might  be  encour- 
aged. The  serious  types,  types  this  House  re- 
port there  suggests  will  be  dealt  with  by  this 
bill,  specifically  Include  voting,  public  ac- 
commodation, and  employment.  The  omitted 
passage  reads: 

"It  Is,  however,  possible  and  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  pro- 
hibits and  provides  the  means  of  terminat- 
ing the  most  serious  types  of  discrimination. 
This  H.R.  7162,  as  amended,  would  achieve 
in  a  number  of  related  areas.  ...  It  would 
prohibit  discrimination  In  employment" 
I  HJl.  Reports.  No.  914.  p.  18] . 

The  forms  of  discrimination  It  was  hoped 
might  yield  to  voluntary  action  were  those 
other  than  discrimination  In  employment, 
voting,  and  the  like.  Indeed,  employment 
discrimination  Is  mentioned  repeatedly  in 
the  report  as  being  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
the  kind  for  whose  prevention  this  legisla- 
tion was  specifically  designed. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  in  this 
passage  that  the  report  actually  envisaged 
voluntary  racial  preference  of  any  kind,  or 
that  would  have  suggested  to  the  House  that 
such  preference — especially  in  employment — 
was  permissible  under  this  Act. 

One  hates  to  flog  a  dead  horse.  But  this 
horse  came  to  life  in  an  extraordinary  opin- 
ion of  a  Supreme  Comrt  majority — so  I  report, 
finally,  the  understanding  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  as  that  understanding  was  reg- 
istered m  the  final  hours  of  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor— after  which  It  was  returned  to 
the  House  and  approved  as  amended.  The 
legislative  decision  was  at  hand.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  bill,  now  under  cloture,  had  to 
give  their  flnal  defenses  and  interpretations. 
On  the  point  at  issue  here  their  remarks 
were  immlstakably  clear. 
Senator  Muskle: 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  bUl  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  the  Negro  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  xis.  It  seeks  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  lift  the  Negro  from  the  sUtus  of  in- 
equality to  one  of  equaUty  of  treatment 
(110  Cong.  Rec.  p.  143281- 
Senator  Moss: 

"The  bill  does  not  accord  to  any  cltteen 
advantage  or  preference — It  does  not  fix 
quotas  of  employment  or  school  population- 
it  does  not  force  personal  association.  What 
it  does  is  to  prohibit  public  offlclaU  and 
those  who  Invite  the  public  generally  to  pa- 
tronize their  businesses  or  to  apply  for  em- 
ployment, to  utUlze  the  offensive.  humUlat- 
ing  and  cruel  practice  of  dlscrlmmatlon  on 
the  basis  of  race.  In  short,  the  bUl  does  not 
accord  special  consideration:  It  establishes 
equality"  ( 110  Cong.  Rec,  p.  14484]. 

Very  seU-consclously,  aware  that  It  was 
making  history,  the  Senate  passed  the 
amended  Civil  Rights  Act  on  June  19, 1964,  by 
73  to  27  every  member  voting.  The  struggle 
in  that  ixKly.  as  Vaas  describes  It.  had  been 
•titanic  and  protracted."  The  meaning  ^d 
force  of  every  line,  every  phrase  In  the  bill 
had  been  intensely  scrutinized  and  explained 
With  scrupulous  care.  The  leff>slf;to"  toew 
precisely  what  they  were  prohibiting  vrttt 
this  legislation,  and  we  know  exactly  what 
they  understood  themselves  to  be  doing  be- 
cause they  took  care,  very  deliberately,  to  put 
their  explanatory  accounts  on  record. 

No  impartial  judge,  properly  at^^"^*  ,^ 
the  abundant  evidence  that  establishes  dis- 
posltively  the  true  intent  of  Congress^  could 
honestly  conclude  that  its  Intent  was  to  per- 
mit private  racial  preference  in  employment. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  majority  has  ~ndud«L 
m  a  decision  that  Is.  taken  all  in  all,  simply 
shocking.  ,   .. 

Are  there  no  redeeming  features  of  the 
majority's  decision?  Yes.  there  are  several— 
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sponse by  the  full  Court.  When  that  happens 
we  may  hope  for  a  wiser  result. 

What  is  the  likelihood  of  an  eventual  con- 
stitutional reversal  of  Weber?  No  one  can 
say  with  confidence.  The  present  Court  is 
deeply  divided  on  this  cluster  of  issues. 
Weber  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  5  to  2.  Jus- 
tice Stevens,  author  of  the  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  Allan  Bakke  in  that  analogous  case, 
excused  himself  because  he  had  once  served 
as  an  attorney  for  Kaiser.  Justice  Powell  was 
kept  from  presence  at  the  oral  argument  by 
illness,  and  also  took  no  part  In  Weber.  In 
any  later  constitutional  resolution  in  which 
Justices  Stevens  and  Powell  participate  it  Is 
exceedingly  likely  that  both  would  find  racial 
preference  of  every  kind  unacceptable. 
Powell  has  vigorously  expressed  his  condem- 
nation of  racial  preference,  rejecting  any 
"two-class"  theory  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Justices  Marshall  and  Brennan.  the 
most  vigorous  defenders  of  racial  preference 
on  the  present  Court,  are  not  in  good  health. 
When  this  matter  is  faced  afresh,  in  the 
demand  that  no  state  "deny  to  any  person 
under  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,"  the  complexion  of  the  Court 
may  well  have  changed. 

The  majority  opinion  Is  narrow  in  the  f »ir- 
ther  sense  that  it  gives  almost  no  guidance 
to  those  who  might  wish  to  expand  racial 
preference.  No  principles  of  acceptability  for 
racial  preference  are  advanced.  The  majority 
explicitly  refrains  from  defining  in  detail 
"the  line  of  demarcation  t>etween  permissible 
and  impermissible  afflrmatlve-action  plans." 
It  holds  only  that  this  plan,  which  gives 
preference  to  blacks  over  whites  for  Job- 
training  opportunities  but  not  for  employ- 
ment Itself,  "falls  on  the  permissible  side  of 
the  line"  (Brennan,  p.  12).  Any  racially  pref- 
erential program,  therefore,  that  goes  in  any 
way  beyond  this  one  might  Immediately  lose 
the  support  of  one  or  more  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  majority,  thus  falling  on  subse- 
quent test.  What  is  learned  in  Weber  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  now  holds  this  precise 
plan  not  to  be  forbidden  by  Title  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — no  more  than  that. 
Finally,  there  will  be  political  repercussions 
from  Weber,  partly  because  they  have  been 
invited  by  the  Court,  and  partly  because  the 
decision  of  the  Court  is  very  likely  to  pro- 
voke them. 

Political  response  is  invited  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  opinion  hangs  entirely  on 
its  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 
It  remains  open  to  Congress  to  register  Its 
true  Intent  so  clearly  that  even  this  majority 
could  not  fall  to  perceive  It.  Justice  Black- 
mun.  exhibiting  troubled  reluctance  in  his 
concurring  opinion,  and  reiterating  his  hopes 
for  an  early  end  to  racial  preference  he  had 
himself  (In  his  Bakke  opinion)  called  "ugly," 
concludes  his  opinion  with  an  explicit  in- 
vitation to  the  Congress:  "And  If  the  Court 
has  mlspercelved  the  political  will,  it  has  the 
assurance  that  because  the  question  Is  statu- 
tory Confess  may  set  a  different  course  if 
it  so  chooses"  (Blackmun,  p.  8) . 

That  the  intent  of  Congress  to  forbid  all 
racial  preference  In  employment  already  ap- 
pears In  the  unambiguous  words  of  Title  vn, 
Section  703(a).  quoted  above  (p.  43)  is  In- 
disputable. Tet  it  is  possible  that  formal  con- 
gressional reemphasla  of  its  Intent  would 
cause  the  Court  to  desist  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
write the  legislation  to  its  taste.  Congres- 
sional efforts  to  accomplish  Just  this  objec- 
tive are  likely  to  be  undertaken,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  any  such  legislative  sborlng-up  of 
Title  vn  is  doubtful. 

There  Is  a  provocative  aspect  of  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  Weber,  however  that  may  act- 
ually drive  the  Congress  to  underscore  Ita 
earlier  demand  for  equal  treatment  of  the 
races.  ThU  is  a  feature  of  the  decision  which, 
upon  reflection,  appears  even  more  insens- 
itive than  the  misreading  of  congressional  in- 
tent. I  refer  to  the  callousness,  manifest  In 
the  majority  opinion,  toward  the  interests  of 
ordinary  working-class  people.  Allan  Bakke 


was  ordered  admitted  to  the  medical  school 
at  Davis;  blatant  racial  dlscrtminaUon 
against  him  was  not  tolerated.  Brian  Weber, 
a  working  man  without  skills  or  influence, 
and  without  the  organized  support  of  the  In- 
tellectuals, can  be  left  to  bear  the  burden, 
even  though  his  righta  may  be  infringed 
upon.  The  majority  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
To  advance  the  racial  balancing  they  think 
good  it  may  be  necessary,  they  say,  to  "trom- 
mel the  interests  of  the  white  employees" 
(Brennan,  p.   12;   emphasis  added). 

Five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
find  this  a  comfortable  position  in  which 
to  rest;  most  elected  legislators  will  not.  It 
may  be  that  by  egregiously  mlsreportlng  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  and  then  boldly  expressing 
their  own  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  Interests 
of  one  race  to  advance  the  Interests  of  an- 
other, the  majority  in  Weber  has  taken  those 
provocative  steps  that  will  lead  eventually  to 
more  emphatic  legislative  insistence  upon  the 
equal  protection  of  the  lawB.« 


A  SUBMINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  YOUTH 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  measures  that  would  help  to 
control  inflation  is  a  subminimum  wage 
for  youth.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
1107,  that  would  authorize  employers  to 
pay  teenagers  85  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

A  youth  differential  would  permit  busi- 
nesses to  reduce  labor  costs.  The  mini- 
mum wage,  now  $3.10  per  hour,  makes  it 
expensive  to  hire  marginal  workers.  A 
subminimum  w£ige  would  also  create  Jobs 
for  youths  and  stimulate  business  expan- 
sion, particularly  expansion  by  small 
businesses. 

In  the  past,  the  Government  has  cre- 
ated unemployment  by  such  means  as 
the  minimum  wage  and  then  created  em- 
ployment with  expensive  jobs  programs. 
If  now  it  cuts  funds  for  jobs  programs,  as 
the  economy  sinks  into  recession  and  im- 
employment  rises,  it  becomes  even  more 
necessary  to  take  structural  measures  to 
increase  employment,  while  aiding  small 
businesses  and  stabilizing  prices. 

Two  recent  articles  highlight  the  fail- 
ures of  current  youth  policies.  The  first, 
in  the  New  York  Times,  reports  that  an 
unpublished  Department  of  Labor  survey 
indicates  youth  unemployment  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  level  revealed 
by  official  data.  Based  on  interviews  of 
youths  in  the  spring  of  1979,  the  DOL 
survey  showed  that  overall  youth  unem- 
ployment was  19.3  percent  and  un«n- 
ployment  among  black  youths  was  38.8 
percent.  According  to  the  article,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  youths  said  they 
would  work  at  a  subminimum  wage.  The 
second  article,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
recites  the  litany  of  programs  that  have 
failed  to  reduce  teenage  unemployment 
to  tolerable  levels.  The  article  notes  that 
annual  spending  for  youth  employment 
programs  has  escalated  over  the  past  3 
years  from  $2.5  to  $4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  29,  1980] 
U.S.  9TUDT  Hints  at  More  Jobuess  xm 
Youth  Ranks 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 
Washington.    February    28. — An    unpub- 
lished Government  report  indicates  that  un- 
employment among  American  youth  is  much 
higher   than   the   official   figures   show   and 
that  the  unemployment  gap  between  \i^lt« 
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and  black  young  people  Is  even  wider  than 
had  been  thought. 

The  report,  based  on  a  long-term  Labor 
Department  survey  of  youths,  also  tends  to 
refute  the  widely  held  opinion  that  unem- 
ployment among  young  people,  particularly 
those  from  minority  groups,  is  high  because 
they  will  not  accept  low-paying  Jobs  or  work 
considered  menial.  A  summary  of  the  report 
was  obtained  by  The  New  York  Times. 

The  official  data  published  by  the  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
based  on  a  monthly  survey  of  a  sample  of 
households,  showed  a  14.1  percent  Jobless 
rate  among  all  16-  to  21 -year-old  youths  and 
a  28  percent  rate  among  black  youths  of  the 
same  age  in  the  spring  of  1979. 

magnitude  of  problem 
But  the  unpublished  long-term  survey  of 
young  people  Indicated  that  overall  youth 
unemployment  in  the  same  period  was  19.3 
percent,  while  black  youth  unemployment 
was  38.8  percent.  For  youBg  black  people  in 
school  but  seeking  work,  the  official  Labor 
Department  Jobless  figure  was  36.9  percent, 
while  the  long-term  survey  showed  a  rate  of 
55.4  percent. 

However,  the  survey  suggests  that  the 
problem  is  of  even  greater  magnitude  than 
these  rates  Indicate,  because  it  shows  a 
higher  participation  rate  in  the  labor  market 
than  the  monthly  Labor  Department  report 
and.  therefore,  a  much  higher  absolute  num- 
ber of  young  people  seeking  work.  Accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  there  were  775,000  16-  to 
21 -year-olds  seeking  Jobs  last  spring,  while 
the  regular  monthly  report  showed  478,000 
young  Job-seekers. 

The  results  of  the  survey  suggest  that 
youth  unemployment  in  general  and  unem- 
ployment among  minority  youth  in  par- 
ticular, already  recognized  as  a  major  social 
and  economic  problem,  is  even  more  severe 
than  generally  believed. 

According  to  a  summary  of  the  report, 
"Its  major  findings  are  of  critical  Importance 
In  the  formulation  of  youth  policies  for  the 
1980's." 

The  report  represents  the  first  results  of 
the  Labor  Department's  National  Longitudi- 
nal Survey,  wliich  Is  following  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  12,693  youths  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  their  training  and  employment  experi- 
ences. 

The  results  directly  challenge  the  conten- 
tion made  by  a  number  of  manpower  econo- 
mists that  the  Labor  Department's  monthly 
reports  overstate  unemployment  among 
black  teen-agers. 

The  unpublished  report  says  that  the  dis- 
parity between  the  long-term  survey  results 
and  the  monthly  household  survey  used  tor 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  regular  re- 
ports on  employment  and  unemployment 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  youth  In- 
volved In  the  long-term  survey  were  Inter- 
viewed rather  than  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. 

The  report  states  that  "It  has  been  docu- 
mented" that  responses  differ  significantly 
when  the  youth  is  asked  directly  and  that 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  direct  youth 
interviews  are  more  accurate. 

The  survey  indicates  that  the  labor  force 
participation  rate — those  who  either  have 
Jobs  or  are  looking  for  them — for  16-  to  21- 
year-olds  is  11  percent  higher  than  that  re- 
ported by  the  monthly  survey  and  that  the 
participation  rate  for  blacks  Is  27.5  percent 
higher. 

It  also  said  that  while  the  racial  differen- 
tials in  rates  in  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment are  "massive."  they  are  "only  the  most 
visible  dimensions  of  relative  deprivation." 
"In  almost  every  aspect  of  their  labor 
market  experience,  black  and  Hispanic  youth 
are  significantly  worse  oti  than  white  youth," 
it  added. 


OTHER    IMPACTS    CITB> 

In  addition  to  having  higher  unemploy- 
ment rates,  the  survey  indicated,  black  and 
Hispanic-American  youths  are  consigned  to 
lower-wage,  lower-skill  Jobs  than  whites. 
Young  minority  group  workers  must  travel 
longer  to  reach  their  Jobs  and  derive  less  sat- 
isfaction from  their  work.  They  also  tend  to 
be  laid  off  more  often  than  their  white 
counterparts. 

Young  women  workers,  regardless  of  color, 
tend  to  be  laid  off  more  often  than  their 
white  counterparts.  Young  women  workers, 
regardless  of  color,  tend  to  lag  well  behind 
white  males  in  most  employment  categories. 

The  report  states  that  contentions  that 
youths  will  not  take  available  Jobs  because 
they  demand  higher  wages,  find  the  nature 
of  the  work  unacceptable,  or  simply  do  not 
like  to  work  are  often  used  "to  gainsay  the 
seriousness  of  youth  labor  market  problems." 

But  such  arguments  are  now  "defiated" 
by  the  survey  results,  the  report  asserted. 

The  survey  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
yoimg  people  would  be  wUllng  to  take  low- 
paying  Jobs  in  such  areas  as  fast-food  res- 
taurants, cleaning  establishments,  super- 
markets as  well  as  dishwashing.  A  substantial 
number  of  the  young  people  surveyed  said 
they  would  work  at  below  the  minimum 
wage. 

The  svirvey  suggests  that  the  younger  the 
worker  the  lower  the  wage-  and  level  lob  he 
or  she  is  willing  to  accept.  It  also  indicates 
that  young  minority  group  workers  will  take 
lower  level  work  than  young  white  people. 

"The  evidence  suggests  that  the  majority 
of  these  young  people  are  not  unsuccessful 
because  of  Inflated  expectations,"  the  report 
states. 

Finally,  the  survey  found  that  "employ- 
ment and  training  programs  are  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  mitigating  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged and  minority  youth." 

The  full  report  is  400  pages  long.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  Labor  Department  by  the 
Center  for  Human  Research  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8,  1980] 

War  on  Youth  Unemployment:  Dispiriting 

News  From  the  Front 

(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

Royal  Johnson,  19,  stood  on  the  street 
with  his  back  to  Cardozo  High  and  Its  sweep- 
ing view  across  some  of  the  city's  worst 
slums  to  the  sun-touched  white  of  the 
Capitol  dome. 

That  was  an  alien  world  to  him  and  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared  that,  over  there. 
Congress  was  debating  whether  to  pop  for 
another  $2  billion  to  "motivate"  and  train 
youths  like  him  under  President  Carter's 
only  "major  new  domestic  legislative  initia- 
tive" for  1980. 

Johnson  dropped  out  of  Cardozo  two  years 
ago  and,  most  days,  he  does  not  show  up 
for  the  work  he  got  through  a  government 
Jobs  program — unloading  boxes  and  carry- 
ing out  trash  for  a  Northeast  auto  parts 
dealer. 

"That  Job  ain't  nothln*.  Just  nothln". 
That  Job  ain't  worth  ,"  he  said,  throw- 
ing his  shoulders  restlessly.  "I  do  that  Job. 
days  I  feel  like  it.  I  do  better  on  the  street, 
most  days." 

He  reads  at  about  fourth-grade  level,  ac- 
cording to  a  community  worker  who  knows 
him.  His  mother,  on  welfare,  has  another 
child  at  home. 

In  Hartford.  Conn.,  Calvin  Philips,  21, 
slumped  into  a  chair  during  a  break  from 
his  Job  as  a  dishwasher  and  told  what  he 
thinks  about  the  kids  like  Johnson  who  do 
not  know  a  break  when  they  see  one. 

"Their  mother  ain't  brought  'em  up  right. 
They  lazy,"  he  said,  eyes  smiling  faintly. 
Phillips  had  been  branded  a  troublemaker 
beton  he  went  through  a  federally  funded 


work    program    and.    incidentally,   took    up 
with  a  community  basketball  team. 

Now  he's  working  and  going  to  night 
classes  to  finish  high  school.  He  hopes  to 
go  Into  a  construction  trade.  Conununlty 
woriters  say  he  might  actually  have  a  shot 
at  It. 

Such  are  the  painful  increments  by  which 
"success"  Is  often  measured  on  the  front 
lines  of  this  tense  and  dispiriting  battle. 

Government  officials.  Job  specialists,  teach- 
ers, employers  and  Just  plain  taxpayers  all 
say  they  want  poor  black  and  other  minor- 
ity kids  to  have  Jobs,  and  they've  poured 
billions  into  programs  for  them.  The  kids, 
for  their  part,  almost  all  say  they  want  to 
work. 

Yet  between  a  third  and  half  of  them 
have  grown  up  to  be  an  ugly  blot  on  the 
country's  record  of  social  progress. 

OveraU  unemployment  among  teenagers 
is  about  14  percent.  But  among  Black  and 
other  minority  kids,  it  averages  about  35 
percent,  by  government  estimate  and  is  at 
50  percent  or  higher  In  some  impoverished 
Inner  cities. 

All  through  the  '708,  whUe  the  federal 
money  flowed  and  a  growing  portion  of  white 
youngsters  got  Jobs,  the  line  on  the  graph 
for  young  blacks  plummeted.  The  battle 
intensified. 

Now  comes  the  Carter  contingent  to  take 
another  stab  at  it,  throwing  $2  billion  more 
into  a  bureaucratic  stew  where  the  success 
rate  to  the  extent  it  can  be  measured  mean- 
ingfully at  all,  remains  frustratlngly  low. 
Carter  officials  and  other  supporters  of  the 
new  plan  argue  that  the  alternative  is  to 
write  off  a  whole  group  of  kids  and  Just 
"throw  up  our  hands."  Skeptics  mutter  that 
it's  Just  another  sop  to  conscience,  or  to  a 
powerful  black  constituency,  and  that  this 
money  will  follow  other  billions  down  a  imt- 
hole. 
Here  are  more  dispatches  from  the  front: 
Hebert  Jones,  assistant  personnel  man- 
ager for  Peoples  Drug  Stores:  "We  call  the 
various  community  organizations  and  say 
we've  got  10  or  12  vacancies.  We  get  maybe 
five  to  seven  applicants  .  .  .  They  say  yes. 
okay.  Then  you  schedule  them  for  training. 
But  half  of  them  don't  show  up.  I  grew  up 
in  this  area  and  I  dont  understand  It." 

Mattie  Taylor,  D.C.  Department  of  Labor: 
"Each  year,  this  building  Is  torn  apart  by 
kids  who  come  here  looking  for  Jobs,  but 
are  told  there  are  none." 

James  McClure.  guidance  director.  T.  C. 
Williams  High  School.  Alexandria  Va.: 
"We're  talking  about  the  kind  of  a  kid  that 
NOBODY  wants  to  fool  with  .  .  .  It's  a  full- 
time  Job  (working  with  them].  I  get  dis- 
couraged with  federal  programs  .  The 
people  in  these  programs  are  very  idealistic. 
They  make  a  lot  of  promises.  But  you  better 
be  able  to  keep  those  promises  or  you've  lost 
the  kid  .  .  .  It's  not  money  these  programs 
need  more  of." 

William  Stewart,  welding  shop  teacher, 
Phelps  Vocational  Training  School,  DC: 
"Friday  a  dozen  [students]  Jimmied  the 
door  to  my  classroom;  they  were  shooting 
craps  and  smoking  herbs  .  .  .  One  time  they 
set  [the  roU  sheets]  on  fire  on  top  of  my 
desk."  Because  of  administrative  squabbles, 
lack  of  suppUes.  unheated  classrooms  and 
students  "Just  not  showing  up.  13  out  of  17 
of  them  Just  got  their  second  F.  which 
means  they  won't  pass  for  the  year  .  .  .  It's 
complete  chaos  here  most  of  the  time." 

Vernon  Johnson,  an  administrator  of 
Maverick,  a  federally  subsidized  work  pro- 
gram In  Hartford:  "These  kids  from  low-in- 
come housing  do  not  see  the  link  between 
what  they  do  today  and  what  they'll  be  able 
to  do  tomorrow.  They  dont  think  that  long 
range.  They  are  living  for  today." 

WhUe  the  absolute  number  of  unem- 
ployed black  youngsters  Is  relatively  small — 
about  380.000  out  of  a  workforce  of  103  mil- 
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took  office,  the  Republicans 
$2.5  billion  a  year  on  youth 
nee  then  Carter  has  raised  the 
billion  and  Is  asking  Congress 
to  $6  billion  over  the  next  two 
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of  the  existing  programs,  such 

s,  have  shown  some  successes. 
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best. 

of  manpower  experts  has  urged 

governifaent  to  lower  public  expectations 

pi  ograms  and  to  focus  on  Improv- 

ones  rather  than  adding  new 


There  Is  i  n  argument  without  a  resolution 
going  on.  I  k>me  people  say  there  are  Jobs 
available  b\  t  that  some  youngsters  refuse  to 
do  them.  B  >me  say  the  Jobs  exist  but  the 
kids  have  n  at  been  equipped  with  the  skills 
to  do  them  and  some  say  there  simply  aren't 
enough  Joba  > 

Why  hav  sn't  the  alphabet  soup  of  pro- 
granu— CE1A,  YACC,  YETP,  YCCIP.  YIEPP, 
TEDPA — ha  1  more  Impact  on  the  neediest 
poor  kids  I  hey  are  aimed  at?  Books  have 
been  wrltter  .  Theories  and  observations  about 
that  abound  : 

Many  em]  loyers  are  racists. 

I  x>ys,  more  than  girls,  are  restless 
and  rambui  ctlous  and  troubled  in  the  best 
of  circumstances,  and  bound  to  be  so  when 
-otten,  dead-end  Jobs,  on  top  of 
illiteracy.  Some  will  grow  out  of 
this  phase    ind  become  employable. 

Today's  b  ack  teen-agers,  having  had  their 
consciousne  is  raised,  expect  more  and  seem 
angrier,  moi  e  hostile,  and  more  frelghtenlng 
to  some  emp  loyers  than  their  parents'  genera- 
tion. 

Many  employers  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  class,  no  race.  Black  Harvard  graduates 
have  no  troi  ble  getting  Jobs.  In  a  conformist 
teen-age  culture,  all  inner-clty  kids  dress 
alike  and  a  nlddle-class  employer  "can't  tell 
whether  be'i  interviewing  a  mugger  or  a  good 
kid." 

An  tmder  Tound  labw  economy — running 
ntmibers,  se  ling  dope,  painting  houses,  re- 
pairing carsp- employs  many  youngsters  who 
appear  in  th  e  unemployment  statistics. 

Bureaucratic  screw-ups  and  red  tape  dis- 
courage anf  loyers.  kids  and  Just  about  every- 
body involvt  d  with  the  programs. 

The  schoi  lis.  especially  poor  urban  ones 
absorbing  tl  le  brunt  of  one  of  the  greatest 
social  uphei  vals  In  our  history,  Integration, 
have  failed  ;o  teach  the  kids  to  read,  write, 
add  or  subtt  ict. 

The  kids  ( ome  from  a  welfare  background 
In  which  wo  k  habits  are  alien  and  parent  (s) 
are  too  tlre(  I  or  ignorant  to  give  them  the 
Instruction  t  bey  need. 

White  kid  J  have  an  Informal  network  of 
relatives,  frlrnds,  etc..  that  leads  them  nat- 
urally into  J  3b8.  Poor  black  kids  dont. 

And  so  on. 

Nobody  is  making  any  dramatic  promises 
about  what  the  new  Carter  proposal  will 
accomplish.  But  the  alternative.  Its  support- 
ers say.  U  10  do  nothing  more  than  now. 
Already,  the  tightening  budget  and  pressure 
from  Inflatk  n  threaten  to  choke  the  plan  off 
altogether. 

BUI  Sprlni  r.  a  White  House  domestic  aide 
who  is  expe  t  In  the  subject,  acknowledges 


the  limits  of  the  program,  especially  in  an 
economy  where  adults  are  facing  layoffs. 

"It  Is  a  zero  awoa  game.  We  can't  provide 
Jobs  through  training.  But  we  can  try  to 
equalize  the  weight  of  unemployment  on 
various  groups." 

Among  the  improvements  the  program  will 
try  to  make  is  to  put  great  emphasis  on  how 
well  the  kids  perform  In  the  programs,  where 
In  the  past  that  was  avoided  for  fear  of 
scaring  off  the  less  able.  "You've  got  to  have 
a  touch  of  the  Marines,"  Spring  said. 

A  key  difference  in  the  administration's 
new  plan  is  that  It  would  target  about  half 
the  money  to  schools  In  3,000  of  the  country's 
poorest  school  districts  for  remedial  teaching 
at  the  Junior  and  senior  high  level,  rather 
than  directing  it  all  to  work  programs.  The 
money  would  be  channeled  through  the  new 
Department  of  Eklucatlon  as  well  as  the  Labor 
Department. 

When  he  announced  the  proposal,  Elsenstat 
said.  "The  literacy  gap  which  we  identified 
was  absolutely  staggering." 

In  a  society  where  Jobs  increasingly  de- 
mand white-collar  skills  such  as  reading  and 
arithmetic,  he  pointed  out,  "Forty-two  per- 
cent of  recently  surveyed  black  17-year-olds 
are  functionally  illiterate." 

The  proposal  would  not  merely  offer  busy- 
work  to  keep  kids  off  the  streets,  he  said,  but 
also  would  try  to  provide  basic  skills  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  face  a  lifetime  of 
Joblessness. 

The  plan  would  call  on  schools  and  Jobs 
programs  to  work  together  to  link  learning 
with  the  world  of  work. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  powerful  competing  Inter- 
est groups  In  education  and  labor.  Jealous  of 
their  appropriations,  have  geared  up  to  pro- 
tect their  turf  and,  as  one  education  lobbyist 
said,  "there'll  be  some  name  calling"  over 
whose  fault  the  youth  problem  is. 

But  supporters  and  opponents  alike  agree 
on  the  need  to  help  the  severely  distressed 
inner-city  schools.  Until  now,  virtually  all 
federal  funds  have  gone  to  the  lower  elemen- 
tary grades,  not  to  Junior  and  senior  high 
levels  where  the  turned-off  kids  drop  out. 

Rep.  Qus  Hawkins  (D-Callf.)  criticized  the 
proposal  for  pouring  money  into  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  "doing  what  they've  al- 
ready been  given  money  to  do  at  a  lower 
level."  That  Is,  teach  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

But  his  main  objection,  he  said,  is  that  the 
proposal  won't  be  effective  until  1982.  "We 
should  be  doing  something  right  now." 

Rep.  Parren  Mitchell  (D-Md. ) .  leader  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  called  the  plan 
too  little,  too  slow.  "The  problem  is  so  enor- 
mous. I'd  make  it  No.  1  priority.  .  .  .  This 
doesn't  begin  to  address  the  real  need." 

Royal  Johnson,  meanwhile,  continues  to 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  street. • 


A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  PARMER? 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  fear  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  unintended 
experiment  that  will  have  very  serious 
consequences  for  succeeding  generations 
of  Americans — the  American  family 
farmer  is  on  the  endangered  species  list. 
If  this  trend  continues,  it  could  have  a 
tremendously  adverse  impact  on  our  fu- 
ture ability  to  feed  ourselves  and  much 
of  the  world. 

America's  agricultural  community  has 
been  one  of  the  most  reliable  sectors  of 
our  economy.  Year  after  year  the  Ameri- 
can family  farmer  has  proven  to  be  our 
most  eflBclent  producer.  Yet  a  number  of 
factors  bevond  his  control  are  threaten- 
ing the  farmer's  very  existence.  It  is  well 
to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  our  real  wealth  has  been  the 
ability  of  the  fanner  to  feed  not  only 


our  own  population  but  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  small,  independent 
farmer  is  also  the  rock  around  which  the 
Pounding  Fathers  built  our  democratic 
system  of  government. 

Today  we  see  the  farmer  facing  spiral- 
ing  fuel  prices  which  cut  into  his  narrow 
profit  margin.  Our  farmers'  productive 
capacity  threatens  to  glut  the  market 
and  reduce  farm  prices.  The  price  of 
farmland  is  increasing  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  while  farm  credit  is  drying  up.  This 
problem  is  aggravated  by  the  attractive- 
ness of  farmland  as  an  investment  for 
foreign  speculators  and  large,  domestic 
corporations  who  serve  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  farm  prices  because  our  produc- 
tive farmland  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments that  any  businessman  can  make. 
Too  many  well  intentioned  farm  pro- 
grams have  wound  up  encouraging  the 
giant  farm  corporations  to  expand  while 
making  it  more  and  more  diflQcult  for 
the  family  farmer  to  compete.  And  this 
is  true  despite  the  many  studies  which 
have  proven  conclusively  that  the  Ameri- 
can family  farm  is  the  most  efficient  agri- 
cultural unit.  Year  by  year  we  have 
.stood  idly  by  while  our  priceless  farm- 
land eroded  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

We  are  now  facing  a  situation  where 
the  average  age  of  our  farmers  is  ap- 
proximately 55  years  old — the  oldest  age 
for  any  occupation — while  young  farm- 
ers are  unable  to  choose  this  way  of  life 
because  of  the  tremendous  costs  involved 
in  modem  farming  and  the  limited 
amount  of  credit  available  to  get  started. 
Even  when  young  farmers  mortgage 
their  futures  to  get  started,  they  fre- 
quently experience  a  boom  and  bust 
cycle  in  the  farm  markets  that  is  ruinous 
to  their  financial  security.  The  recent 
grain  embargo  has  turned  a  promising 
agricultural  year  into  a  time  of  increas- 
ing uncertainty  for  our  fanners.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  our  farmers  do  not 
recognize  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 
They  do.  But  they  rightly  insist  that  the 
farmers  not  shoulder  this  burden  alone. 
I  fear  that  unless  this  Congress  and  the 
administration  take  forceful  actions 
foon  we  will  face  a  future  that  becomes 
more  and  more  controlled  by  a  food 
OPEC.  These  large  corporations  will  not 
be  willing  to  work  the  long,  thankless 
hours  for  meager  pay  that  our  family 
farmers  routinely  put  in.  A  food  policy 
that  attempts  to  produce  cheap  food  at 
the  sacrifice  of  our  farmers  is  one  that 
is  doomed  to  fail  and  eventually  hurt 
everyone  far  worse  then  the  costs  of 
helping  the  farmers  now. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to  ad- 
dress many  of  these  problems.  I  have 
introduced  S.  334,  the  Pamilv  Farm  An- 
titrust Act,  which  would  prohibit  foreign 
speculators  and  large,  nonfarm  corpora- 
tions from  investing  in  farmland  in  com- 
petition with  our  farmers.  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  2354,  the  Energy  Independence 
Grain  Reserve  Act,  which  would  permit 
our  large  agricultural  capacity  to  serve 
both  our  food  and  fuel  needs.  It  would 
establish  a  grain  reserve  for  alcohol  fuel 
producers  to  guarantee  our  fiedgling  gas- 
ohol  industry  a  dependable  source  of  pro- 
duction and  establish  a  new,  dependable 
domestic  market  for  our  farmers  so  that 
they  can  get  back  to  doing  what  they  do 
best — growing  crops. 
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I  have  also  asked  the  Census  Bureau  to 
undertake  another  special  agricultural 
survey  of  large  corporate  involvement  in 
farm  ownership.  The  1974  special  survey 
that  was  conducted  in  this  area  needs  to 
be  foUowed  up  if  we  are  to  effectively 
monitor  current  trends.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  hear  the  same 
kind  of  nunors  that  I  hear  from  Hoosiers 
about  nonfarm  investors  seeing  farmland 
as  an  irresistible  target  for  speculation. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  speed  with  which  it  is  seeking  to 
address  the  problems  attendant  to  the 
recent  grain  embargo.  The  swift  action 
that  the  committee  and  the  Senate  took 
to  extend  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  for  another  year,  with 
an  additional  $2  billion  in  lending  au- 
thority, will  be  of  significant  help  in  al- 
lowing our  farmers  to  obtain  much 
needed  farm  credit. 

The  committee  last  week  reported  out 
legislation  which  will  allow  all  farmers 
to  become  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
announced  USDA  programs  to  alleviate 
the  problems  caused  by  the  grain  em- 
bargo and  to  allow  embargoed  com  to 
be  sold  much  more  easily  for  gasohol 
production.  We  are  making  progress  in 
addressing  the  problems  of  the  family 
farm,  but  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts. 
Time  is  growing  short. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  came  across 
an  excellent  article  on  the  farm  situation 
which  appeared  in  the  March  2,  1980, 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  entitled 
"Farmers:  The  New  Hired  Hands."  This 
article  portrays  quite  forcefully  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  our  farmers  are 
facing  right  now  and  is  important  read- 
ing for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  continuation  of  the  American  family 
farm  as  the  foimdation  of  our  economic 
wealth  and  of  our  political  freedom. 

I  submit  this  article  for  the  Rscord. 

The  article  follows: 

Fakmess:  The  New  Hoied  Hands 
(By  R.  C.  Longworth) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — It  Is  the  promised  land 
of  farming — the  rich  area  of  northwestern 
Iowa,  with  Its  black  soil  and  rolling  hills. 
Its  bumper  crops  and  prosperous  farms.  The 
towns  are  clean  and  quiet,  the  farms  boast 
red  barns,  white  houses,  and  soaring  blue 
silos. 

It  all  locdu  Just  as  Ood  and  the  painter 
Orant  Wood  Intended.  If  a  farmer  can't  make 
it  here,  he  can't  make  it  anywhere. 

But  loc*s  deceive.  Two-thirds  of  the  farms 
in  northwestern  Iowa  are  owned  by  absentee 
landlords:  Two-thirds  of  Its  farmers  are  ten- 
ants, hired  hands  working  for  somebody  else. 

The  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Sioux  City 
surveyed  six  counties  in  northwestern  Iowa 
as  the  start  of  a  project  to  find  out  who  really 
owns  the  Middle  West.  It  found  64  per  cent 
absentee  ownershlp^up  to  76  per  cent  in 
Pocahontas  County  and  73  per  cent  In  Web- 
ster County. 

"This  Is  a  bad  situation,"  a  church  state- 
ment concluded.  "Not  only  for  beginning 
farmers  but  for  all  who  believe  in  the  family 
farm  concept.  Farmers  who  can't  own  their 
land  have  very  little  chance  of  surviving. 

"As  a  nation,  we  were  founded  on  the  prem- 
ise that  individuals  should  be  able  to  own 
the  land." 

There  have  been  warnings  for  years  that 
the  family  farm  is  dying.  If  the  situation  In 
northwestern  Iowa  Is  a  reflection  of  the  rest 
of  the  Midwest,  the  family  farm  may  be  all 
but  dead — with  a  permanent  Impact  on  our 


economy,  our  diet,  and  on  the  values  and 
philosophy  of  the  entire  reglcn. 

Even  many  urban  Mldwestemers  have  in 
the  past  Identified  with  the  Independent 
SDlrit  and  self-sufficient  individualism  of  the 
family  farmer:  If  the  typical  farmer  turns 
out  to  be  a  sharecropper,  what  does  that  say 
about  us? 

James  Rhodes,  a  University  of  Missouri 
economist,  has  noted  that  this  process  may 
be  creating  a  class  and  a  problem  that  the 
United  States,  almost  alone  among  nations, 
has  never  had — a  "landed  aristocracy." 

There  has  been  much  printed  about  the 
rape  of  the  land  in  other  parts  of  America. 
We  know  that  the  eight  largest  energy  com- 
panies own  64.6  million  acres  of  American 
land,  that  railroads  hold  questionable  title 
to  23  million  acres,  that  80  percent  of  Maine 
Is  owned  by  absentee  landlords,  that  the  25 
biggest  landowners  in  California  (mostly 
corporations)  bold  68  per  cent  of  that  state's 
land. 

We  also  know  that  this  concentration  has 
severe  consequences  for  those  areas — the 
deaths  of  small  towns  as  huge  corporate 
farms  replace  smaller  spreads,  the  creation 
of  large  numbers  of  unemployed  In  cities  of 
the  North  as  corporations  force  Southern 
blacks  off  their  lands,  the  transformation  of 
whole  counties  into  the  flefdoms  of  power- 
ful coal  companies,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  square  tomato  and  other  tasteless  food 
by  corporations  more  Interested  in  profit 
than  nutrition. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  West  U  en- 
tirely different — but.  no  less  serious. 

There  is  some  ownership  of  Midwestern 
land  by  big  corporations,  but  their  total  hold- 
ings appear  small.  Instead,  the  absentee  own- 
ers in  Iowa  and  other  Midwestern  states  are 
often  local  people — rich  farmers  who  buy 
neighboring  farms  and  rent  them  out,  or 
retired  farmers  who  rent  out  their  holdings 
and  move  into  town,  or  local  doctors  and 
lawyers  who  buy  farm  land  as  a  tax  shelter. 

Is  this  so  terrible?  It  Is.  for  reasons  that 
are  Just  now  becoming  visible. 

Farm  land  has  become  another  Investment 
conmiodity.  and  a  particularly  valuable  one. 
In  the  Midwest,  crop  land  costs  $2,000.  $3,000. 
or  more  per  acre.  The  size  of  the  average 
American  farm,  once  about  160  acres.  Is  now 
400  acres  and  growing  fast:  the  number  of 
farms  under  500  acres  Is  shrinking  while  the 
number  over  500  is  growing. 

This  means  It  costs  $1  million  or  more  to 
buy  a  farm.  No  young  farmer  has  that  kind 
of  money,  nor  can  he  afford  to  borrow  It  at 
current  rates  of  Interest.  Farming  Is  still  a 
profitable  business,  but  speculators  have  bid 
up  the  price  of  land  to  three  times  its  value 
in  crops  produced. 

So  the  young  man  rents.  Sometimes  he  Is 
the  farmer's  son.  Once  upon  a  time,  he  would 
have  taken  over  the  farm  from  his  father. 

But  farmers,  like  everybody  else,  are  living 
longer:  the  average  age  of  Midwestern  land- 
owners these  days  is  an  incredible  57  years. 
More  and  more,  farmers  are  holding  on  to 
their  land,  even  after  they  retire. 

Farm  groups  report  an  Increasing  number 
of  farmers'  sons  who  remain  in  tenancy  to 
their  fathers  until  they  are  50  or  older.  Often 
the  sons,  weary  of  such  servitude,  simply 
leave  the  farm  and  the  old  man  rents  to 
somebody  else. 

Then  one  day,  the  old  farmer  dies  and 
leaves  the  land  to  his  children.  But  Inheri- 
tance taxes  on  tl  million  worth  of  farm  land 
are  murderous.  Even  if  the  family  has  fore- 
stalled the  tax  problem  through  family  cor- 
porations or  other  devices,  most  of  the  heirs 
h&ve  already  left  the  land  and  want  only  to 
sel.  their  inheritance  and  take  the  money. 

At  this  point,  a  neighboring  farmer, 
wealthy  and  able  to  borrow  tl  million,  steps 
In.  and  buys  the  land.  Many  Iowa  and  IlUnois 
farmers  have  spreads  of  2.000  acres  or  more 
and  are  looking  for  more. 

And  so  the  neighboring  farmer  buys.  Two 


famUy  farms  are  Incorporated  Into  one.  A 
farm  family  leaves  the  land. 

Time  passes  and  the  wealthy  farmer  ages. 
He  has  farmed  part  of  his  holding,  rented  out 
the  rest.  When  he  dies,  the  tax  burden  Is 
crushing.  If  he  has  one  heir  who  already  owns 
land,  the  farm  may  stay  hi  the  famUy.  But 
If  there  are  several  heirs  or  If  all  the  helra 
have  left  the  land,  the  pressure  to  seU  la 
strong. 

But  a  farm  of  this  size  costs  millions.  A 
wealthy  buyer  Is  sought — and  often  found 
among  businessmen,  doctors,  or  lawyers  In 
town.  Sometimes  a  syndicate  of  such  Inves- 
tors buys  the  land,  and  rents  It  out. 

Now  the  process  Is  complete.  Land  that 
once  was  owned  a  century  ago  by  some  60 
families,  and  was  consolidated  over  the  years 
until  it  was  owned  by  Just  one  family,  now 
is  owned  by  no  family  at  aU. 

"So  a  farmer,  by  wanting  more  and  more 
land.  Is  actually  cutting  his  grandson's 
throat,"  says  Curt  Sorterberg,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization. 

As  the  statistics  on  northwestern  Iowa 
show,  this  process  already  is  far  advanced. 
The  next  step  probably  is  the  arrival  of  the 
really  big  money  from  corporations  and  con- 
glomerates. 

"These  kinds  of  corporations,  like  Tenneco, 
are  legally  banned  from  Iowa,"  Sorterberg 
says.  "But  our  suspicion  Is  that  there's  some 
corporate  financing  behind  some  of  the  land 
buying  here." 

The  ramifications  resound  throughout  the 

Midwest.  ^ 

One  is  in  sheer  farm  production.  Despite 
assumptions  that  big  is  bountiful,  the  few 
available  studies  Indicate  that  the  most  pro- 
ductive farm  on  a  per-acre  basis  is  about  320 
acres— or  it  would  be  if  government  poUcles 
were  not  so  tilted  toward  big  holdings. 

Absentee  landlords,  with  less  thought  of 
the  future,  encourage  more  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  and  more  Intensive  use  of  the  land, 
promoting  both  pollution  and  erosion. 

Studies  on  Midwestern  towns  also  show 
that  as  family  farms  die  out.  so  do  the  local 
businesses  that  support  them.  For  every  six 
family  farms  that  are  swallowed  up.  one 
local  business  expires— and  Iowa  alone  is 
losing  some  4.000  farms  each  year. 

When  a  farm  gets  big  enough.  It  finds  It 
easier  to  bynass  local  businesses  altogether. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  local  ^eed  dealer, 
implement  salesman,  bank,  or  grain  elevator, 
it  goes  dlrecUy  to  the  head  o^^  t»"y»^,,'° 
bulk  from  a  big  supplier  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

Absentee  landlords  skew  !<><»>  e<»"'°"''! 
and  local  tax  rolls.  In  1968.  the  D^P'^ment 
of  Agriculture  reported  that  two-thirds  of 
the  OT.OOO  richest  persons  reporting  farm  in- 
come claimed  a  net  farm  loss. 

And  money  that  local  Investors  are  using 
to  speculate  in  farm  land  is  mo^^y  ,~>»  •J^J" 
able  for  other  forms  of  more  useful  «nve8t- 
ment-^for  insUnce.  In  small-scale  Industry 
which  is  an  increasingly  Important  source 
of  Jobs  m  rural  areas. 

•something  is  wrong."  Sen.  Birch  B*yh 
(D  Ind.)  has  said,  "when  a  young  farmer 
is  unable  to  establish  himself  due  to  sk^ 
rocketing  land  prices  that  have  »ncm«ed 
300  percent  since  1970.  Something  is  wrong 
when  rural  communitlM  fade  away  even 
though  they  are  surrounded  by  fertile,  pro- 
ductive agricultural  land. 

•Something  Is  wrong  when  a  farmer,  who 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In- 
vested and  works  12  to  15  hours  per  day.  can  t 
earn  enough  to  support  his  family  and  has 
to  sell  part  of  his  farm  to  make  ends  meet. 

Among  experts  in  the  field,  there  is  no 
dispute  at  all  about  what  Is  wrong.  The 
culprit  is  decades  of  federal  and  sUte  laws 
that  have  had  the  result— intended  or  not-- 
of  encouraging  big  farms,  penalising  small 
or  medium-sized  farms,  and  driving  famUy 
farms  off  the  land. 
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,  even  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Bob 
agrees. 
t4uth  Is,  we  really  don't  have  a  work- 
on  the  structure  of  agriculture," 
admitted    before     the    National 
1  rnlon  convention  last  year. 
policies  created   an  American  food- 
system  "that  is  the  envy  of  the 
Bfergland  said.  But  he  said  this  sys- 
all  its  fecundity,  seems   to  "have 
the   disadvantage   of  small   and 
I  ized  farmers." 

is  on  for  "larger  and  larger 
and   fewer   farms   that   will   In- 
and  control  production," 
said. 

of  21  farmers  who  came  to  Wash- 
ntly  to  lobby  for  higher  price  sup- 
save  the  family  farm."  Yet  20  of 
had  annual  sales  of  more  than 
ind  several   claimed   that   a   farm 
sales   of   at    least   $100,000 — a 
level  that  would  eliminate  90  per- 
1  U.S.  farms, 
quite  clearly  shares  the  view  of 
land  reformers — that  well-lnten- 
pollcles,  designed  to  Increase 
;,  have  inadvertently  driven  small 
of  business  and  created  a  cult  of 
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Pf>llcle8  include  the  Inheritance  tax 

Include  other  tax  policies  that 

land  ownership  by  non-farmers  as 

They  Include  tax  laws  that 

big  farmers  to  buy  yet  more  land. 

policies  Include  farm  research  carried 

grant  colleges  that  focuses  on 

machinery  Intended  to  increase 

>lg  farms. 

government  credit  policies 
big  farmers,  with  a  reluctance 
smaller,  less  profitable,  feomeis. 

especially,  farm  price  sup- 
»76,  36.5  per  cent  of  these  pay- 
to  the  richest  6.5  per  cent  of 
armers. 
steps  being  suggested  to  correct 
polldes.  But  the  first  chore  Is  obvious — 
f  ood    investigation   of   who   onns 
l^nd. 

to  the  available  literature,  only 

Intensive  land-ownership  studies  have 

in  the  United  States — the  one 

Sl(tux  City  diocese  showing  64  per- 

ownershlp.  the  other  by  the 

It  of  Agriculture  in  1974  which 

only  14  per  cent  o*  the  land 

:  ural  Rappahannock  Coimty.  Vir- 

1  actually  owned  by  farmers. 

sta-tllng  result  prompted  the  Agrl- 

D*  pertment  to  make  a  larger,  less 

vey  last  year  showing  that  farm- 

per  c6nt  of  all  U.S.  farm  land; 

was  based  on  voluntary  question- 

ig  similar  methods,  a  major  USDA 

published  in  December  said  that  about 

of  Midwestern  farm  land  was 

obvious  underestimate  that  ap- 

lous  m  light  of  the  Iowa  survey. 

the  problem  exists.  The  govern- 

step  should  be  to  find  out  how 
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1  'UBLIC  INTEGRiry 

-  Mr.  President,  last  year 

Department  of  Justice  au- 

and    oversight    hearings,    I 

various    interrogatories    re- 

itiformatlon  In  regard  to  that 

"s  Public  Integrity  Section. 

the    interrogatories    asked 


effeoti  veness 


ai^lysla.  If  any,  has  been  made  of 

w   of   the   Public    Integrity 

Its  creation?  What  are  its  ac- 

•  and  shortcomings?  Has  the 

lent  conducted  any  audits  or 

of   the   Section's   efficiency? 


Dei  artment 
rev  ew 


Please  cite  any  such  efforts.  What  were  their 
conclusions? 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  this  in- 
terrogatory, the  Department  In  part  re- 
plied that : 

While  no  formal  external  evaluation  of  the 
Public  Integrity  Section  has  been  conducted 
.  .  .  this  Section  has  been  successful  in  as- 
sembling a  highly  trained  and  qualified  staff 
of  legal  talent  possessing  an  expertise  in  the 
Investigation  and  prosecution  of  what  are 
highly  visible,  delicate  and  complex  and 
socially  significant  cases.  £:xperience  has 
denionstrated  over  the  years  that  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  public  corruption 
cases  requires  the  devotion  of  significant 
amounts  of  attorney  manpower  and  imag- 
inative use  of  prosecutive  theories. 

The  answers  I  received  back  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  although  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  persuaded  me  at  that 
time  that  they  had  at  least  been  forth- 
right and  candid  in  their  response. 

However,  my  belief  in  that  assumption 
has  waned  considerably  in  the  past  year. 
What  little  credibility  remained  has  been 
severely  shaken  by  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  current  edition  of  the 
Federal  Times. 

If  the  reports  contained  therein  are 
true,  I  am  very  much  chagrined  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  appalled  by  the  performance  of  the 
Public  Integrity  Section. 

Apparently,  their  response  to  what 
they  termed  "highly  visible,  delicate  and 
complex  and  socially  significant  cases" 
has  been  during  the  4  years  of  its  exist- 
ence to  maintain  a  highly  invisible  pres- 
ence. 

I  am  certain  that  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  be  anxious  to 
scrutinize  more  than  just  answers  to  in- 
terrogatories during  this  year's  current 
Department  of  Justice  Authorization  and 
oversight  hearing  in  relation  to  the  alle- 
gations leveled  at  the  Public  Integrity 
Section  and  its  chief. 

I  ask  that  these  two  articles  from  the 
Federal  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 

SENsrrrvE  Cases  Left  Hanging 
(By  Inderjlt  Badhwar  and  Sheila  Hershow) 
Thomas  H.  Henderson  Jr.'s  controversial 
record  at  the  helm  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Public  Integrity  Section  has  sparked 
concern  about  his  future  performance  in  the 
most  sensitive  Investigative  Job  In  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy — special  counsel  to  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

As  the  first  and  only  chief  of  Public  Integ- 
rity, Henderson  was  assigned  to  crack  down 
on  white-collar  crime  by  federal,  state  and 
local  officials.  As  MSPB  special  counsel,  he 
will  be  expected  to  enforce  merit  rules 
throughout  the  federal  government,  protect 
whistleblowers  from  energy  reprisals,  and 
punish  federal  offlclAls  who  commit  illegal 
personnel  actions  or  cover  up  fraud  and  mis- 
management. 

President  Carter  nominated  Henderson  for 
the  special  counsel  post  recently.  The  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  has  not  yet 
scheduled  a  date  for  the  confirmation  hear- 
ing. 

After  the  Henderson  appointment  was  an- 
nounced. Federal  Times  reviewed  his  han- 
dling of  slgnlfioant  Public  Integrity  cases 
over  the  past  four  years.  These  cases  involve 
allegations  of  criminal  misconduct  by  federal 
executives.  Pentagon  generals,  governors, 
federal  Judges  and  minor  officials. 

The  records  often  revealed  delays,  little 
or  no  investigative  work  and  a  reluctance 


to   bring  cases  before  a  Jury  despite   con- 
siderable evidence  of  white-collar  crime. 

In  a  series  of  Interviews,  FBI  agents,  U.S. 
attorneys,  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  and  con- 
gressional Investigators  complained  that. 
under  Henderson,  Public  Integrity  was  slow 
and  slipshod  in  its  conduct  of  major  investi- 
gations. 

"I  found  Henderson's  shop  unresponsive, 
unconcerned,  with  a  curious  inability  to 
pursue  cases  that  seemed  to  me  obvious,"  a 
Capitol  Hill  investigator  said.  And  a  promi- 
nent U.S.  attorney  said  that  numerous  law- 
yers who  attended  a  San  Diego  workshop  for 
federal  prosecutors  were  openly  critical  of 
Public  Integrity. 

He  said.  "The  general  Impression  was  that 
If  you  want  a  case  properly  prosecuted  and 
handled,  give  Public  Integrity  n  wide  berth. 
Go  It  alone." 

None  of  the  sources  interviewed  by  this 
newspaper  suggested  that  Henderson  is  cor- 
rupt or  venal.  One  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
described  him  as  "polite,  personable  and 
charming." 

Others  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  his 
operation  said  that  Public  Integrity  is  a 
lightweight  outfit,  staffed  by  novice  lawyers, 
sutd,  in  one  well-respected  prosecutor's  words, 
"long  on  public  relations  and  short  on  legal 
analysis." 

"The  trouble  with  that  shop,"  he  said,  "is 
that  Tom  hired  people  with  very  little  legal 
experience  who  know  nothing  about  prepar- 
ing for  trials.  And  Tom  has  no  ability  to 
teach  or  train  them.  I  think  it's  a  question 
of  his  competence  and  his  desire  to  bid  up 
cases  in  order  to  make  his  numbers  look  good 
and  then  not  take  them  to  trial." 

The  following  cases  are  often  cited  by 
Henderson's  critics.  They  say  the  records 
illustrate  Henderson's  lack  of  Judgment,  lack 
of  prosecutory  zeal  and  willingness  to  back 
away  from  politically  sensitive  issues. 

FILE    LANGT7ISHES 

On  June  19,  1978  the  Energy  Department's 
Inspector  general  asked  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  consider  leveling  criminal  charges 
against  William  S.  Heffelflnger.  DoE's  direc- 
tor of  administration.  The  case  was  sent  to 
the  Public  Integrity  Section. 

Investigations  by  the  DoE  Inspector  gen- 
eral, the  House  energy  and  power  subcom- 
mittee, other  congressional  panels,  and  Fed- 
eral Times  had  disclosed  evidence  that  Hef- 
felflnger falsified  his  job  resume,  lied  under 
oath  to  Energy  investigators,  served  as  a 
Nixon  administration  hatchetman  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  threatened 
Transportation  contractors,  condoned  merit 
violations,  ordered  the  shredding  of  govern- 
ment documents  and  bullied  members  of 
the  independent  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

The  Heffelflnger  file  languished  at  Public 
Integrity  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
While  awaiting  the  Justice  Department  deci- 
sion. DoE  took  no  administrative  action 
against  Heffelflnger. 

On  February  16  Henderson  wrote  a  one- 
paragraph  letter  to  DoE  Inspector  General 
J.  Kenneth  Mansfield  declining  prosecution 
of  the  Heffelfinger  case.  He  said  he  was  re- 
fusing to  bring  criminal  charges  because  "no 
prosecutive  merit  exists  in  regard  to  any  of 
those  allegations." 

Henderson  did  not  explain  why  it  took 
Public  Integrity  19  months  to  reach  this 
conclusion. 

THREE-TEAR     DELAY 

On  October  1,  1979,  Henderson  personally 
recommended  that  the  Justice  Department 
drop  efforts  to  bring  criminal  charges  against 
Kenneth  L.  Dupuy.  a  former  Federal  Energy 
Administration  regional  chief  who  accepted 
gourmet  meals,  rental  cars,  airplane  trips, 
board  for  his  horse  and  dog,  a  sojourn  at  a 
plush  Florida  beach  house  and  the  frequent 
use  of  an  apartment  from  oil  companies  be 
was  assigned  to  regulate. 
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ITw  Dupuy  case  wma  under  review  at  the 
Justice  Department  for  three  years  before 
Henderson  turned  it  down. 

In  a  memo  he  argued  th«t  criminal 
charges  were  inadvisable  because  a  jury 
might  believe  Dupuy  "actually  advanced 
government  Interests"  by  taking  gifts  from 
companies  seeking  to  curry  his  favcM'  "and 
then  leaving  them  high  and  dry." 

Henderson  added  that  a  Jury  might  even 
view  Dupuy  "in  a  favorable  light"  for  "teach- 
ing the  oil  companies  a  well-deserved  les- 
son." 

The  Dupuy  case  was  referred  to  the  Justice 
Department  by  Michael  F.  Butler,  then  ^A 
general  counsel.  The  referral  cited  evidence 
that  Dupuy  accepted  gifts  Including  the 
rent-free  use  of  an  Atlanta  apartment  from 
WllUam  E.  Corey,  a  gasoline  retailer.  Accord- 
ing to  sworn  statements,  Dupuy  visited  the 
liquor-stocked  flat  twice  a  week  between  De- 
cember 1974  and  May  1975  for  sexual  liaisons 
with  his  stdmlnlstratlve  assistant  and  also 
with  an  FEA  secretary. 

In  return  for  Corey's  generosity,  Butler 
wrote,  Dupuy  ordered  revisions  In  FEA  rules 
that  gave  Corey's  company  "substantial  In- 
creases" in  gasoline  allocations  during  the 
oil-scarce  period  following  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. Allocations  for  one  gas  station  leaped 
from  432,000  gallons  a  year  to  three  mUUon 
gallons  and  in  another  case  from  1.02  mlUlon 
gallons  to  three  millions  gallons. 

The  gratuity  section  of  the  federal  bribery 
law  bars  a  public  official  from  accepting  "any- 
thing of  value  .  .  .  for,  or  because  of,  any 
official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed  by 
him."  The  penalty  Is  two  years  In  prison,  a 
$10,000  fine  or  both  prison  and  a  fne. 

When  Butler  learned  that  Henderson  had 
tossed  out  the  Dupuy  case  on  the  grounds 
that  a  jury  might  approve  of  Dupuy's  ac- 
tions, he  said,  "You've  got  to  be  kidding."  A 
Capitol  Hill  Investigator  who  reviewed  the 
FEA  file  on  Dupuy  called  Henderson's  refusal 
to  prosecute  "an  outrage." 

The  congressional  agent  charged  that  the 
Justice  Department  "did  not  want  to  go  after 
Dupuy  because  they  were  afraid  of  raking  up 
information  that  would  be  politically  damag- 
ing to  President  Carter."  Evidence  in  the 
Dupuy  file  indicates  that  Lewis  SprulU,  who 
was  appointed  Georgia  state  energy  chief  by 
then-Governor  Jlnuuy  Carter,  accepted  gifts 
from  Corey  and  gave  preferential  treatment 
to  gas  stations  owned  by  Corey  and  Billy 
Carter,  the  President's  brother. 

Dupuy,  SprulU  and  Billy  Carter  have  de- 
nied any  wrongdoing. 

UBANTUM     PROBE 

On  March  19,  1979,  the  deputy  Injector 
general  at  the  Department  of  Energy  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  consider  bring- 
ing perjury  charges  against  Robert  W.  Frl, 
the  former  chief  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

The  DoE  referral  said  that  Frl  "may  have 
made  intentionally  misleading  statements" 
to  the  House  energy  and  power  subcommit- 
tee when  he  testified  that  slgnlflcamt 
quantities  of  bomb-grade  uranium  had 
never  been  diverted  from  a  nuclear  plant  in 
the  United  States. 

FH  gave  his  sworn  testimony  In  August 
1977  after  at  least  one  U.S.  Intelligence 
agency  had  reported  that  enough  govern- 
ment-owned high-grade  uranium  had  been 
taken  from  an  Apollo,  Pa.,  nuclear  plant  In 
the  mld-1960's  to  fuel  all  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons believed  to  be  In  Israel's  arsenal. 

The  Frl  matter  was  considered  politically 
sensitive  because  several  members  of  Con- 
gress had  accused  ERDA,  DoE  and  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  of  downolay- 
Ing  U.S.  vulnerability  to  nuclear  theft  by 
terrorists,  criminals  and  foreign  agents. 

On  April  27,  1979.  Deputy  AsslsUnt  Attor- 
ney General  John  C.  Keeney,  Henderson's 
boss,  declined  to  prosecute  Frl  on  the  grounds 
that  the  DoE  referral  "contains  insufficient 
evidence."  The  Justice  Department's  Public 
Integrity    Section    never    interviewed    Prt. 


never  questioned  subcommittee  members  or 
staff,  and  apparently  never  made  any  effort 
to  add  to  the  "insulBclent  evidence"  for- 
warded by  DoE. 

Federal  employees  who  "knowingly  and 
wlUfuUy"  make  false  statements  to  Con- 
gress may  be  punished  with  a  $10,000  fine 
and  five  years  In  prison. 

CSC   INVOLVn) 

In  1976,  following  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  widespread  merit  system  violation, 
favoritism  and  corrupt  personnel  practices 
within  the  federal  bureaucracy — stemming 
from  the  Watergate  Investigation — the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  for- 
warded a  report  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  prosecution. 

Among  the  allegations  contained  In  that 
report  were  that  high  officials  of  the  then- 
Clvll  Service  Conunlssion  who  had  partici- 
pated in  Illegal  patronage  practices  had  per- 
jured themselves  and  destroyed  documents 
that  may  have  shed  more  light  on  these  prac- 
tices. 

The  Public  Integrity  Section  under  Hender- 
son sat  on  the  case  for  nearly  two  years  with- 
out investigating  despite  repeated  congres- 
sional prodding.  It  was  only  after  a  political- 
ly embarrassing  story  was  published,  a  story 
pointing  out  that  CSC  officials  whose  names 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment were  involved  In  writing  the  President's 
civil  service  reform  legislation,  that  Public 
Integrity  ordered  an  investigation. 

The  probe  was  assigned  to  a  single  FBI 
agent  shortly  before  the  statute  of  llmlte- 
tlons  ran  out.  The  agent  speedily  established 
that  thousands  of  flies  had  been  stripped  of 
damaging  information  and  took  the  matter 
before  a  grand  Jury.  The  agent  was  not  al- 
lowed to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury.  And, 
according  to  reliable  sources,  all  chances  for 
Indictments  were  dashed  when  the  Jxistlce 
Department — with  Henderson's  concurrence 
apparently — persuaded  the  heretofore  eager 
grand  Jury  to  drop  the  case. 

FrrzGERAU>  SAGA 

The  10-year-old  saga  of  A.  Bmest  Fitz- 
gerald, the  Air  Force  whistleblower  who  re- 
vealed a  multlbllUon-dollar  cost  overrun  on 
the  C-5A  aircraft,  took  an  unexpected  turn 
In  1978  when  the  FBI  launched  an  investiga- 
tion of  perjury,  falsification  of  official  records, 
and  concealment  of  material  facts  Involving 
top  Air  Force  officers. 

In  particular  the  inquiry  focused  on  Gen. 
Hans  Drlessnack,  who  is  now  Air  Fc»'ce  comp- 
troller. New  Information  had  come  to  light 
indicating  that  Drlessnack  may  have  doc- 
tored an  affidavit  to  conceal  his  role  In  level- 
ing false  and  defamatory  charges  against 
Fitzgerald  in  1969  in  a  covert  campaign  de- 
signed to  smear  Fitzgerald  and  drive  him 
from  his  Job.  The  Drlessnack  affidavit  directly 
conflicts  with  the  versions  of  events  given — 
in  some  cases  under  oath — by  at  least  five 
other  Air  Force  officials.  And  the  affidavit 
conflicts  with  a  draft  version  of  Driessnack's 
sworn  statement  found  in  the  Air  Force  files. 

According  to  FBI  sources,  the  agent  In 
charge  of  the  Investigation  was  told  at  every 
turn  by  Justice  officials  that  the  case  against 
the  general  was  a  "hot  potato."  The  agent 
was  dissuaded  from  pursuing  It,  sources  say. 
The  agent  persisted.  Interviewing  Drlessnack 
and  other  principals  In  the  case.  While  the 
agent  was  in  the  process  of  writing  his  re- 
port, a  senior  Justice  official,  Donald  Camp- 
bell, and  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Earl  Sllbert,  re-lntervlewed 
Drlessnack  and  wrote  an  opinion  exonerating 
him. 

Sensing  a  cover-up,  the  FBI  sought  the 
help  of  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell,  D-Mlcb.,  to 
pressure  Justice  to  reopen  the  matter.  With 
Dlngell's  backing,  the  FBI  made  a  second 
try  and  submitted  a  report  of  the  Investiga- 
tion directly  to  Public  Integrity  hoping,  a 
source  said,  "that  Public  Integrity  would  give 
It  a  good  shake."  But  Public  Integrity  sat 
on  the  FBI  report  and  recommended  later 


that  no  action  be  taken.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Drlessnack,  who  had  been  nominated  for  his 
third  star,  received  his  promotion. 

BtAIfTOir  ACCtrSID 

The  FBI  successfuUy  Investigated  this  pub- 
lic corruption  case  despite  PubUc  Integrity's 
Initial  reluctance.  In  early  1979  the  FBI 
arrested  three  top  aides  to  former  Tennessee 
Governor  Ray  Blanton — In  a  scandal  that 
rocked  the  entire  state — and  charged  them 
with  accepting  money  for  freeing  state  pris- 
oners convicted  of  serious  crimes.  The  c««e 
could  have  surfaced  earlier  had  Public  In- 
tegrity not  dragged  Its  feet. 

The  man  who  had  begun  the  Investiga- 
tion, Charles  BQll  Anderson,  the  Republican 
U.S.  attorney,  could  have  obtained  Indict- 
ments as  early  as  1977  If  Public  Integrity 
had  acted  swiftly.  Anderson,  who  Is  now  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  state's  national  guard, 
told  Federal  Times  that  he  had  sent  a  re- 
port to  Public  Integrity  summarizing  bis 
evidence  and  recommending  Indictments 
shortly  before  he  left  office. 

"I  got  no  negative  feedback  from  tbem." 
Anderson  said,  "but  I  just  don't  know  what 
they  did  with  my  report.  As  far  as  I  know  no 
action  was  taken."  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported last  year  that  a  grand  Jury  looking 
at  the  evidence  in  that  case  expired  without 
returning  indictments  "because  the  Justice 
Department  refiised  to  approve  proposed  In- 
dictments being  pushed  by  the  FBI  because 
the  evidence  was  not  stronK  enough."  Not- 
withstanding this  setback,  FBI  agents  con- 
tinued their  probe  and  were  later  able  to 
make  arrests  on  their  own. 
sRAPP  rtnnjs 

The  Milton  J.  Shapp  Campaign  Corruption 
Case  allowed  Public  Integrity  to  boast  of  Its 
effectiveness. 

Some  fund-raisers  for  former  Pennsylvania 
Governor  Shapp  were  convicted  In  1978.  But 
this  newspaper's  Investigation  Indicates  that 
Henderson — acting  at  the  behest  of  then- 
deputy  attorney  general  Ben  ClvUettl — per- 
sonally Interceded  In  the  probe.  This  action 
had  the  effect,  according  to  sources,  of  limit- 
ing the  damages  in  the  case  whereby  the 
major  figures — Including  Shapp  who  was.  at 
one  point,  not  even  subpoenaed  after  Clvl- 
lettl's  personal  Intervention — went  free  while 
minor  functionaries  were  indicted. 

The  Shapp  case  was  the  first  test  of 
whether  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  new 
federal  election  camnalgn  laws  could  be  en- 
forced. The  Investigation  stemmed  from 
charges  that  Shapp  fraudulently  entitled 
himself  to  matching  federal  money  for  his 
1976  presidential  campaign  by  Issuing  false 
reports  about  money  collected  by  his  fund 
raisers.  Shapp  later  had  to  reimburse  the 
government  $300,000. 

Sources  close  to  the  investigation  said  that 
the  U.S.  attorneys  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh— who  had  laid  the  groundwork  In  the 
case  and  had  the  best  trained  FBI  agents 
and  the  most  experienced  prosecutors — were 
completely  excluded  from  the  case.  The  case 
was  transferred  to  the  Harrlsburg-Scranton 
area  where  prosecutors,  one  source  said,  "had 
never  done  a  major  political  corruption  case 
before." 

Washington — through  Public  Integrity — 
assumed  overall  Jurisdiction  of  the  Investi- 
gation. "The  case  was  Just  yanked."  one  fed- 
eral prosecutor  remartced. 

According  to  this  source,  VS.  attorneys 
from  Pittsburgh  and  PhlladelphU  were  told 
by  Henderson  that  there  was  to  be  "no  inter- 
ference' from  them  In  the  case.  They  were 
precluded  not  only  from  assisting  but  also 
from  providing  Information  they  were  wUUng 
to  offer  that  could  have  helped  Indict  more 
people. 

"We  were  effectively  cut  off  at  the  ptaas," 
said  Blair  Griffith,  who  was  then  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  Pittsburgh.  "I  suspect  a  political  mo- 
tivation. The  investigation's  pace  was  slowed 
down  which  at  least  afforded  the  potential 
defendants  time  to  get  their  acU  together 
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they  had  Interviewed  Thornburgh.  But  later, 
in  a  written  response  to  questions  from  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  Justice  ofllcials  changed  their 
story  and  said  they  had  not  interviewed 
Thornburgh. 

LOBBYIST  PBOBED 

On  May  4,  1979,  the  DoE  deputy  Inspector 
general  asked  the  Justice  Department  to  In- 
vestigate conflicting  statements  made  under 
oath  by  three  Energy  Department  employees 
and  an  American  Petroleum  Institute  lob- 
byist who  routinely  obtained  advance  copies 
of  DoE  pricing  rules  from  bis  agency  sources. 

Sen.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  D-Ohio,  had 
conducted  hearings  on  the  DoE  leaks.  When 
the  DoE  referral  was  sent  to  Public  Integrity, 
Metzenbaum  urged  then-Attorney  Oeneral 
Orlflln  Bell  to  give  "top  priority"  to  probing 
possible  perjury  by  John  lannone,  the  oil  In- 
dustry lobbyist,  and  his  DoE  contacts. 

Henderson  informed  the  DoE  inspector 
general's  office  on  July  26  that  "prosecution 
for  perjury  would  be  Inapproplrate  due  to 
several  practical  considerations."  He  ex- 
plained that  "many  of  the  statements  are 
not  actually  conflicting,  those  statements 
which  do  conflict  involve  an  'oath  against 
oath'  situation  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  inconsistencies  is  a  letter  from  the 
API  employee  .  .  .  that  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  prepared  under  oath." 

Henderson  never  interviewed  lannone  or 
his  DoE  contacts.  He  limited  his  investiga- 
tion to  reviewing  documents  sent  to  him  by 
the  Inspector  general's  staff  at  DoE. 

Despite  this  apparent  lack  of  investigative 
zeal,  Keeney.  Henderson's  boss,  assured  Met- 
zenbaum that  the  "highest  priority"  had 
been  given  to  the  lannone  case  because  of 
the  "immense  Importance  of  the  Issues" 
raised. 

SALT  LAKE  INQVIRT 

In  1977,  Public  Integrity  was  asked  to  su- 
pervise two  investigations  of  Salt  Lake  City 
District  Judge  Wills  Rltter.  The  first  was  an 
embezzlement  case  Involving  Judge  Hitter's 
personal  secretary  who  allegedly  was  paid  a 
salary  while  absent  from  work.  The  second 
case,  according  to  Justice  Department  docu- 
ments, indicates  Rltter  "may  have  com- 
mitted criminal  violations"  by  giving  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  clients  of  a  prominent 
law  firm,  and  who  had  allegedly  falsifled  the 
time  and  attendance  records  of  his  personal 
secretary. 

Public  Integrity  at  first  dropped  the  em- 
bezzlement case  without  a  comprehensive 
lnvesti(;atlon  but  was  forced  to  revive  it  after 
the  U.S.  attorney  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Ramon 
Child,  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  Hen- 
derson that  he  had  dropped  the  case  with- 
out even  examining  all  the   relevant  files. 

Greg  Rushford,  a  Washington  writer,  who 
investigated  the  situation,  said  that  FBI 
agents  were  preparing  to  crack  the  case  dur- 
ing the  second  go-around  by  using  the  tech- 
nique of  simultaneous  Interviews  of  court 
house  employees,  but  were  dissuaded  from 
doing  so  by  Henderson,  who  then  quashed  the 
case  without  the  Judge's  connections  with 
the  law  firm  ever  being  Investigated.  No  rea- 
son was  given. 

RECORD  ALTERED 

Colvunnist  Jack  Anderson  revealed  last 
year  that  District  of  Columbia  federal  Judge 
John  H.  Pratt  had  covered  up  an  impropriety 
on  the  bench  by  altering  an  official  court  re- 
port and  then  tried  to  cover  up  the  investi- 
gation by  pressuring  the  FBI  to  call  It  off. 
Even  though  Anderson  did  not  subsequently 
report  this,  he  learned  from  FBI  sources  that 
a  comprehensive  Inquiry  of  Pratt's  alleged 
Illegal  conduct  was  "stalled"  under  direct 
orders  from  Public  Integrity. 

CONCEALMENT  ALLEGED 

An  Investigation  by  the  Inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  Treasury  Department  determined 
last  year  that  several  highly-placed  em- 
ployees in  the  Bureau  of  Government  Finan- 
cial Operations  may  have  violated  18  U.S.C. 


1001  (2017) — criminal  concealment,  removal, 
or  mutilation  of  records  and  reports — In  or- 
der to  dodge  a  Freedom  of  Information  re- 
quest flled  by  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union.  Treasury  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  prosecution. 

But  Henderson  "declined  to  prosecute,"  a 
Treasury  memo  says,  "indicating  that  his 
office  had  determined  that  the  facts  as  de- 
veloped in  this  matter  did  not  warrant  fur- 
ther criminal  investigation  .  .  ." 

THE  Right  Man? 
Much  space  In  this  newspaper  this  week 
Involves  an  investigation  of  the  professional 
qualifications  of  Thomas  H.  Henderson  Jr. 
to  head  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Henderson 
was  nominated  for  that  post  recently  and 
needs  only  the  approval  of  the  Senate  before 
taking  over  this  key  federal  personnel  po- 
sition. 

We  think  such  a  lengthy  study  Is  right 
and  proper  because — as  a  reading  of  the  ClvlI 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  will  prove — ^the 
Special  Counsel  has  great  power  and  his  Job 
is  called  the  most  sensitive  in  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  Indeed,  the  success  of  the  re- 
form act,  as  it  pertains  to  merit  rules  and  Il- 
legal personnel  actions,  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  Just  how  the  Special  Counsel  does 
his  Job. 

A  former  executive  director  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  who  at  first  opposed  the 
civil  service  reform  bill  but  later  found 
reason  to  support  It,  told  us  shortly  after  the 
bill  was  passed  by  Congress  that  whether 
or  not  the  new  merit  promotion  system 
would  work  will  necessarily  depend  upon 
who  has  the  Special  Counsel  post.  We  did 
not  agree  with  him  on  his  general  support 
of  the  reform  bill — ^thls  newspaper  opposed 
it  for  many  reasons — but  we  did  agree  with 
him  on  the  Importance  of  getting  the  right 
man  as  Special  Counsel.  An  establishment, 
management  protector,  distrustful  of 
whistleblowers,  one  who  would  willingly  shy 
away  from  politically  sensitive  Issues,  sim- 
ply would  not  do.  With  such  a  Special  Coun- 
sel, merit  protection  would  be  a  bad,  and 
sad.  Joke.  Many  others  familiar  with  the 
merit  system — whether  they  were  for  or 
against  the  reform  bill — strongly  agreed. 

The  importance  of  the  post  is  spelled  out 
in  Public  Law  96-454  (the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Act) : 

"The  Special  Counsel  shall  receive  any 
allegation  of  a  prohibited  personnel  prac- 
tice and  shall  Investigate  the  allegation  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  determine  whether 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  prohibited  personnel  practice  has  oc- 
curred, exists,  or  is  to  be  taken  .  .  . 

"The  Special  Counsel  may,  In  the  absence 
of  an  allegation,  conduct  an  Investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  prohibited  personnel  practice  has  oc- 
curred, eocists.  or  is  to  be  taken  .  .  .  [He  must 
rule  on  any  case  involvint:!  disclosure  of  In- 
formation by  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  which  the  emoloyee  or  appli- 
cant reasonably  believes  evidences  a  viola- 
tion of  any  law,  rule  or  regulation,  or  mis- 
management, a  gross  waste  of  funds,  an 
abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substantial  and  spe- 
cific danger  to  public  health  or  safety  .  .  ." 
And  all  that  only  begins  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  Special  Counsel's  Job. 

The  first  Soecial  Counsel,  H.  Patrick  Swy- 
gert  Jr..  did  his  Job  well,  we  thought,  as  we 
noted  in  an  editorial  late  last  year  when  he 
resigned  "for  personal  reasons"  after  suffer- 
ing a  significant  setback  at  the  hands  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  In  the  U.S. 
Marshals  case. 

Swygert  did  not  lack  the  will  to  prosecute, 
no  matter  who  advired  him  to  lay  off.  He 
did  not  hesitate,  for  example,  to  take  on  the 
mighty  Justice  Department  in  the  marshals 
case.  He  ran  his  office  like  a  law  firm  of  prose- 
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cutlng  attorneys  and  always  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  his  Job's  potential  for  righting 
wrongs.  He  cared  about  the  guy  stomped  on 
Illegally  by  the  powers-that-be.  When  he  left. 
we  said  that  he  would  be  missed  and  guessed 
that  the  administration  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  find  a  "responsive,  politically 
pliable  known  quantity,  as  they  say  in  Wash- 
ington, to  replace  Pat  Swygert." 

We  do  not  now  say  that  Tom  Henderson 
Is  such  a  responsive,  politically  pliable  law- 
yer. We  must  mention,  too,  that  Swygert 
holds  Henderson  in  high  regard  and  told  us 
so  once  he  learned  that  we  were  Investigat- 
ing Henderson's  performance  as  chief  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Public  Integrity  sec- 
tion. 

At  Justice,  Henderson  had  the  Job  of 
cracking  down  on  white-collar  crime  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  officials.  As  Special 
Counsel  he  will  be  involved  with  similar 
cases.  Obviously,  how  he  handled  federal 
personnel  cases  at  Justice  is  eminently 
worthy  of  study. 

Is  Tom  Henderson  the  right  man  to  be 
Special  Counsel? 

To  help  answer  that  question,  wiriters 
Inderjit  Badhwar  and  Sheila  Hershow  have 
taken  a  look  at  his  track  record.  And  in  an 
interview  this  week,  Henderson  defends  that 
record. 

We  make  no  final  Judgment  on  Henderson 
as  Special  Counsel.  But  we  do  hope  that 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  such  a  Judgment,  will  find 
time  to  study  his  record  as  a  crime  fighter 
before  consenting  to  his  appointment  to  one 
of  the  toughest  Jobs  In  federal  government, 
one  that  directly  or  Indirectly  affects  every 
federal  employee.^ 


The  Food  and  Drug  Admlnistratl(»  has 
moved  to  restrict  or  ban  the  use  of  saccha- 
rin, contending  that  earlier  studies  indicate 
It  is  a  cancer-causing  substance.  The  FDA 
based  Its  action,  which  Congress  has  delayed, 
on  studies  showing  the  high  incidence  of 
cancer  in  rats  which  consumed  large  quan- 
tities of  saccfharin. 

The  studies  which  virtually  absolved  sac- 
charin as  a  cancer-inducing  chemical  In- 
volved more  than  4,000  human  subjects. 

We  do  not  wish  to  castigate  the  FDA  for 
trying  to  follow  the  law  and  restrict  or  ban 
the  use  of  agents  that  may  cause  cancer.  We 
believe  the  FDA  has  done  valuable  work  in 
this  field. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  saccharin  is  a 
valuable  health  agent  in  itself.  It  helps  dia- 
betics and  otOiers  with  sugar-related  prob- 
lems live  relatively  normal  lives.  If  the  cur- 
rent studies  are  valid — and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  not — the  FDA  should 
consider  abandoning  its  attempts  to  deprive 
the  public  of  use  of  this  important  artificial 
sweetener.* 


SACCHARIN  STUDIES 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  a  thought- 
ful editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
of  Tuesday,  March  11,  1980,  entitled, 
"New  SacchEU'in  Studies,"  calls  on  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  re- 
examine its  position  with  respect  to  sac- 
charin, the  artificial  sweetener. 

As  the  editorial  correctly  asserts,  sac- 
charin is  an  important  health  agent 
which  has  proven  itself  to  be  of  inval- 
uable assistance  to  those  suffering  from 
diabetes  and  other  sugar-related  prob- 
lems. 

I  certainly  imderstand  the  FDA's  con- 
cern as  to  a  possible  relation  between 
saccharin  consumption  and  cancer. 
However,  if  the  recent  studies  conducted 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Har- 
vard University's  School  of  Public 
Health,  and  the  American  Health 
Foundation  are  proven  valid,  the 
FDA  should  begin  a  new  and  intensive 
study  of  its  own  into  the  effect  of  sac- 
charin use.  The  results,  whatever  they 
might  be,  should  be  disseminated  as 
widely  as  the  original  negative  reports 
on  saccharin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

New  Saccharin  Stitdies 

There  is  some  sweet  news  out  for  diabetics 
and  others  with  sugar-related  health  prob- 
lems. Three  major  studies  indicate  that  the 
artificial  sweetener,  saccharin,  is  responsible 
for  little,  if  any,  cancer  of  the  urinary  tract 
and  bladder. 

The  studies  were  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  Harvard  University's 
School  of  Public  Health  and  the  American 
Health  Foundation. 


THE  U.N.  VOTE  ON  THE  OCCUPIED 
TERRITORIES 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern  about  the 
matter  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  status,  present  and  future,  of 
our  relationship  with  Israel. 

There  are  several  issues  which  need 
to  be  explored  in  the  wake  of  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  vote  in  the  UJ*. 
concerning  Israeli  settlements  in  the  oc- 
cupied territories.  These  issues  include 
the  possibility  of  a  shift  in  U.S.  policy,  the 
potential  losses  which  may  have  been 
incurred  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  general, 
and  the  timing  of  this  grave  diplomatic 
error  in  the  context  of  instability  else- 
where in  the  region. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  this 
administration's  attitude  toward  Israeli 
settlements  in  the  occupied  territories 
has  been  that  they  are  undesirable  in 
the  context  of  continuing  negotiations, 
unwarranted  in  general,  and.  in  fact, 
illegal  according  to  international  law. 
Whatever  disagreement  I  may  have  with 
this  policy,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
Government  to  carry  out  this  debate  in 
private  rather  than  in  public.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  administration's  efforts  to 
dissuade  Israel  behind  the  scenes  from 
continuing  their  settlement  policy  in  the 
occupied  territories.  If  this  remains  our 
policy,  then  we  are  faced  with  a  serious 
question  of  competence;  for  it  is  now 
apparent  that  the  administration  has 
been  unable  to  carry  out  that  policy. 
With  the  recent  U.N.  vote,  the  pri"ate 
protestations  of  this  administration  have 
become  public  in  a  highly  politicized  in- 
ternational forum. 

From  the  administration's  own  point 
of  view  the  belated  retraction  and  ex- 
planation seems  likely  to  strengthen 
Israel's  resolve  in  the  autonomy  talks, 
and  will  undermine  the  administration's 
efforts  to  influence  Israel  behind  the 
scenes.  By  their  own  standards,  the  vote 
may  have  backfired.  This  will  result  in  a 
net  loss  from  where  the  administration's 
policy  began,  that  is,  trying  to  use  quiet 
diplomatic  channels  to  influence  Israeli 
settlement  policy. 

However,  there  remains  a  legitimate 
concern  in  the  Congress  and  among  the 


people  that  rather  than  being  a  "diplo- 
matic blunder"  this  vote  may  foreshadow 
a  significant  luiderlying  shift  in  U.S. 
policy.  Putting  the  question  of  Jerusalem 
aside,  there  are  too  many  other  refer- 
ences in  the  resoluticm.  such  as  the  call 
for  dismantling  of  all  existing  settle- 
ments, which  suggest  a  conscious  politi- 
cal break  with  past  policy  as  opposed  to 
a  mere  foul-up  in  communications. 
There  is  concern  that  the  United  States 
has  decided  to  push  Israel  publically  on 
this  issue,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
actively  encouraging  increased  UJJ.  in- 
tervention into  the  very  sensiUve  au- 
tonomy talks. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  response  to 
similar  resolutions  in  the  past,  our  pol- 
icy has  been  to  abstain.  This  pattern  has 
now  been  broken.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  after  all  the  efforts  made  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  achieve  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  the  Mideast  that  the  admin- 
isration  would  pursue  a  course  of  action 
which  so  clearly  undermines  the  auton- 
omy talks  formulated  under  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  wake 
of  this  error  there  will  be  tangible  losses 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  this  region. 
Now  more  than  ever,  Israel  questions 
real  US.  intentions  both  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  this  administration 
to  bitterly  oppose  Israeli  settlement  pol- 
icy, and  in  the  sincerity  of  our  overall 
bilateral  relationship.  In  addition,  our 
relations  with  Egypt  will  not  be  unaf- 
fected by  these  developments.  Egypt  will 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  point  to 
U.S.  support  of  the  U.N.  resolution  in  its 
efforts  to  gain  Israeli  concessions.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  administration's 
backpedaling  will  leave  doubts  as  to  what 
U.S.  policy  really  is.  In  either  case,  it 
seems  likely  that  some  strain  in  United 
States-Egyptian  relations  will  be  un- 
avoidable. In  sum,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  our  role  as 
"honest  broker"  in  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  has  been  compromised. 

Finally,  I  have  deep  reservations  about 
the  administration's  handling  of  this 
sensitive  issue  in  the  context  of  regional 
instabilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  a 
time  when  there  remains  a  crisis  in 
Southwest  Asia — Iran,  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan — it  would  seem  only  prudent 
that  we  avoid  a  diplomatic  crisis  with 
allies  in  the  Middle  East.  At  precisely 
the  time  when  we  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  strategic  value  of  Israel  as  a 
staunch  ally  of  the  United  States — at  a 
time  when  we  need  the  diplomatic  and 
perhaps  material  support  of  more  mod- 
erate Arab  nations  such  as  Egypt — we 
have  unnecessarUy  muddied  the  waters 
of  the  Camp  David  peace  process  and 
have  jeopardized  our  relations  with 
those  countries  so  anxious  to  be  our 
friends. 

As  hearings  begin  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  urge  the 
administration  to  submit  a  full  and  com- 
plete explanation  of  U.S.  policy  on  this 
Issue,  and  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
the  orderly  negotiating  process  estab- 
lished under  the  Camp  David  accords — 
a  process  free  from  the  undue  pressure 
of  those  unaffected  by  the  outcome.* 
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Assistance  Acenct, 
WaaAington.  D.C.,  March  12, 1980. 
C  MtntcH, 
Ccfnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
,  WashiTigton,  D.C. 
Chairman:   Piirsuant  to  the  re- 
section  36(b)    of  the   Arms 
Act,  we  are  forwarding  here- 
No.  80-48,  and  under  sep- 
classlfled   portions  thereto, 
concerns  the  Department 
proposed  Letter  of   Offer  to 
articles  and  services  estl- 
$454.1   million.   Shortly  after 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
lews  media  of  the  unclassified 
Transmittal. 
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Ernest  Graves  , 
^eutenant  General,  USA, 

Director. 
[Transmittal  No.  80-48] 
Notice  op  Pr(  posed  Issxtance  or  Letter  of 
Otter  Pursi  ant  to  Section  36(b)  or  thk 
Arms  Expoaf  Control  Act 


purchaser:   Egypt, 
estimated  value:  Major  defense 
1  million;  other,  $46.0  mll- 
1  mllUon. 

of  articles  or  services  of- 


forty-four  (244)  M60A3  tanks 
communications    equipment, 
nunltlon.  spare  parts,  support 
training  and  associated  services, 
total  cost  Is  •464.1  million. 
department:  Army  (DBB). 
o  mmlsslon,  fee,  etc    paid,  of- 
to  be  paid:  None. 
Sensitivity  of   technology   contained 
articles  or  defense  services 
sold:  See  Classified  Annex. 
28  report:  Case  not  Included 
report, 
■eport  delivered  to  Congress: 


AFL-CIO  !  lUPPORT  FOR  RFE/RL 


Mr.  President,  on  February 
the  Senate  on  the  question 
invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
occa^sion.  I  stated  that  the  ad- 
had   overlooked   one   very 
mmilitary   retaliation   op- 
ted up  capability  of  Radio 
^d  Radio  Liberty  to  broad- 
the  Soviet  invasion. 


In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List 
tntematlonal  Traffic  In  Anns 


Subsequent  to  my  address,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  met  in 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  and  adopted  a  very 
strong  statement  of  support  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  The 
council  also  stated,  as  I  did  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  transmitters 
beamed  at  Soviet  central  Asia,  Siberia, 
European  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

I  support  that  proposal  and  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  the  AFL-CIO  statement, 
which  I  commend  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues, be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  the  APL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Radio  Free  Europe  and  radio 
Lobertt 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts,  like  those  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, provide  complete  and  timely  news  and 
analysis  to  the  captive  people  who  live  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Without  this  source 
of  Information,  these  people  have  little  or 
no  access  to  the  truth. 

The  broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  serve  as  a  lifeline  of  communi- 
cation to  those  who  courageously  defend 
human  rights  In  Eastern  bloc  countries.  The 
airwaves  provide  protection  for  Andrei  SaJc- 
harov  and  others  who  have  no  other  defense 
except  for  public  prominence. 

The  APL-CIO  Executive  Council  Is  deeply 
concerned  by  the  continued  slow  disintegra- 
tion of  these  broadcasting  organizations. 
The  reach  of  their  message  Is  being  re- 
stricted by  cuts  In  transmitter  power  and 
hours,  and  reductions  in  staff  and  program 
resources. 

Bureaucratic  delays  have  prevented  the 
positioning  of  Important  new  transmitters 
to  reach  Soviet  Central  Asia  and  Siberia, 
and  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  transmitters  beamed 
at  the  heartlands  of  European  Russia  and 
the  XJkralne. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  work  together  to  provide 
the  leadership  and  resources  necessary  to 
continue  the  vital  mission  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.0 


THE  AFGHAN  INVASION:  SOVIETS 
USE  GERM  WARFARE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  quite 
some  time  now  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  urged  that  the  administration  press 
the  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarmament  for 
an  Investigation  into  the  use  of  nerve 
gas  warfare  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Afghanistan.  There  are  several  reports 
coming  out  of  that  invaded,  but  not  yet 
conquered,  country  that  the  Russians 
have  used  soman,  a  deadly  nerve  gas,  in 
their  attempt  to  suppress  further  Afghan 
resistance.  This  is  a  monstrous  disregard 
for  international  law  and  tradition — an 
Inhuman  tactic  to  which  even  Hitler  re- 
fused to  resort. 

The  U.S.  defense  intelligence  agency, 
by  intercepting  Soviet  communications, 
believes  the  Soviets  may  also  be  waging 
germ  warfare  In  their  confrontations 
with  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters — and 
the  innocent  civilians  who  live  in  this 
testing  ground  for  Russian  military 
atrocity. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  deny  this  cal- 
lous and  flagrant  breach  of  civilized  val- 
ues and  inhibitions.  But  reports  have 
leaked  to  the  Western  European  press 
of  industrial  accidents  in  the  U.S.SJI. 


involving  biological  weapons.  Yesterday, 
the  State  Department  confirmed  that  the 
United  States  was  discussing  the  avail- 
able evidence  with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva. 
It  is  somettiing  the  United  States  must 
take  a  firm  stand  against;  no  one  can 
possibly  "win"  if  NBC  warfare  (nuclear- 
biological-chemical)  is  ever  employed. 

KDNOREDS   DIE 

Perhaps  the  Soviets  may  find  this  out. 
Evidently,  hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens  in 
Novosibirsk  and  Sverdlovsk  died  in  1979, 
after  an  explosion  leaked  virulent  bac- 
teria into  the  atmosphere.  Only  the  Iso- 
lation of  the  area  from  the  outside  world 
perhaps  prevented  a  widespread  plague. 
But  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  Com- 
mimist  elite  holds  the  population  in 
bondage,  controls  the  press,  and  even 
prevents  free  movement  by  the  citizens 
within  the  country — we  cannot  expect 
the  Russians  to  refrain  from  further 
manufacture  and  use  of  biological  weap- 
ons, even  after  these  disasters. 

allies  must  join  united  states 
in  condemnation 

Mr.  President,  the  improvoked  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  was  an  affront 
enough  to  the  values  of  the  global  com- 
munity, which  condemned  by  a  massive 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  the  Soviet 
action.  The  invasion  is  also  a  serious 
challenge  to  U.S.  and  Western  interests 
in  the  oil-rich  Southwest  Asian  region. 
The  threat  of  further  Soviet  incursions 
across  the  borders  of  Iran  or  Pakistan 
calls  for  the  strongest  of  U.S.  counter- 
actions. We  must  be  aware  that  the  cal- 
culated desperation  and  determination 
that  led  the  Russians  to  use  nerve  gas 
and  germ  warfare  in  Afghanistan  is 
proof  of  the  deadliness  of  Soviet  pur- 
pose. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  speech. 
President  Carter  spoke  loudly  and  firm- 
ly against  the  Soviet  invasion,  serving 
warning  on  the  Kremlin  that  the  United 
States  would  not  tolerate  an  attack  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Since  then,  unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  has  spoken 
only  in  symbols,  taking  little  preventive 
action. 

The  United  States  must  take  heed 
that  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union,  does  not  come  to  per- 
ceive that  we  are  all  bluster  and  bra- 
vado. Yesterday,  Presidential  Emisssu-y 
and  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  reminding  all 
of  us  that  the  situation  we  face  now  in 
Southwest  Asia  bears  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  situation  Europe  faced  in 
the  1930's  with  the  rise  of  Hitler.  The 
same  threat  to  world  peace  may  result  if 
we  indulge  in  appeasement  or  "business 
as  usual,"  the  attitude  which  seems  to 
characterize  most  of  our  European  al- 
lies now.  Secretary  Clifford  put  the 
European  attitude  in  proper  perspective, 
saying: 

I  believe  they're  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
wishful  thinking,  and  they  hope  it  will  all 
go  away  ...  I  would  hope  there  vrauld  be 
a  better  understanding  of  the  price  we  will 
have  to  pay  If  we  do  not  stand  up  to  the 
Soviet  TTnlon. 

As  the  horror  of  Soviet  "military" 
techniques    in    Afghanistan    begins    to 
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sink  in,  as  we  learn  more  and  more  about 
the  Russians'  dangerous  experiments  in 
germ  and  gas  warfare,  the  United  States 
and  our  Western  allies  must  soon  realize 
just  how  important  it  is  to  stand  up 
firmly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  no 
occasion  for  business  as  usual,  but  for 
horror-stricken  reaction.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  impress  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
the  world's  condemnation  of  it.  From 
the  symbolism  of  moving  the  Olympics 
out  of  Moscow  to  the  real  crunch  of 
meaningful  restrictions  on  trade  and 
technology  transfer,  we  must  act  firmly 
and  in  concert.* 


SENATOR  MILTON  YOUNG 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  Senator  Milton  Young  in  his 
completion  of  35  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
For  several  of  those  years  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Milton  is 
honest,  reliable,  warm  and  friendly  to  all. 
He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  truly  faithful 
servant  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 
But  of  even  greater  note  than  his  de- 
voted service  to  his  home  State,  Milton 
Young's  calm  and  patient  presence  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  U.S.  Senate  during  his  career 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Milton,  we  all  join  in  wishing  you 
well  and  thank  you  for  being  such  a 
good  friend  and  warm  colleague.* 


ANATOLY   SHCHARANSKY    STILL   A 
PRISONER  OF  CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day was  the  third  anniversary  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
Three  years  ago,  on  March  15,  1977,  the 
Soviet  KGB  arrested  this  yoimg  Jewish 
activist  and  in  July  of  the  next  year,  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  total  of  13  years  of 
incarceration — 3  years  in  prison  and 
then  another  10  years  in  the  harshest 
category  of  labor  camp. 

He  was  convicted  of  the  political  crime 
of  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda" and  the  trumped-up  charge  of 
"treason."  At  his  trial — which  was  little 
more  than  a  farce — the  authorities 
claimed  that  Anatoly  Shcharanskv  had 
worked  with  the  CIA,  a  completely  un- 
founded accusation  that  President  Car- 
ter explicitly  denied. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  real  crime  was 
that  he  was  a  Soviet  Jew  who  wanted 
to  leave  the  country  but  whose  govern- 
ment would  not  let  him.  First  refused 
permission  to  emigrate  in  1973,  this  ar- 
ticulate young  mathematician  became 
a  spokesman  for  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His  com- 
mitment to  basic  human  rights  for  all  of 
his  countrymen — ^not  just  Jews — soon 
led  him  to  become  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Mon- 
itoring Group.  Along  with  Yuri  Orlov. 
Aleksandr  Ginzburg  and  the  other  mon- 
itors, he  worked  to  promote  his  eovem- 
ment's  compliance  with  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act. 

We  can  now  see  that  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's arrest  and  trial  marked  only 
the  beginning   of   yet   another   brutal 


ofHcial  crackdown  on  f reethlnklng  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thirty-eight  Helsinki 
monitors  are  now  in  prisons  or  exile  in 
the  U.S.S.R.;  in  1979  alone,  13  members 
of  the  Helsinki  groups  and  their  affiliated 
committees  were  arrested. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  KGB  has 
stepped  up  its  drive  to  silence  all  critics 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  Some  observers  are 
caUing  the  end  of  1979  and  the  beginning 
of   1980   one  of   the   worst   periods   of 
repression    since    the    modem    Soviet 
human  rights  movement  originated  in 
the  mid-1960s.  Valiant  figures  repre- 
senting all  facets  of  dissent  in  the  Soviet 
Union    have    been    punished.    Political 
activists,    religious    believers,    workers' 
rights  advocates,  nationalists,  dissident 
authors    and    would-be    emigrants— all 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  speaking  out 
for  what  they  believe.  As  recent  events 
have  shown,  not  even  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  was  able  to 
escape  this  latest  campaign  of  repression. 
Last  Saturday,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
began  his  4th  year  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science in  the   Soviet  Union.  Reports 
coming  out  of  Chistopol  Prison,  where 
he  is  currently  serving  his  term,  indicate 
that  his  health  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 
We  must  not  forget  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky and  the  others  like  him  who  are 
now  suffering  in  Soviet  jails,  forced  labor 
camps  and  psychiatric  hospitals.  Their 
tragic  fates  are  potent  reminders  that 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  violate  the 
many  human  rights  covenants  that  it  has 
signed.  On  this  sad  anniversary.  I  must 
once  again  call  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  honor  the  pledges  it  made  at 
Helsinki  5  years  ago  and  live  up  to  its 
agreement  to  respect  the  human  rights 
and     fundamental     freedoms     of     its 
citizens.* 


FlJ''i'll!:i'H  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
INAUGURATION  OF  HERBERT 
HOOVER  AS  THE  31ST  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
*  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Vaughn  Davis  Bornet,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  professor  of  history  and  social 
sciences  at  Southern  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, has  prepared  an  essay  entitled  "An 
Uncommon  President"  for  inclusion  in 
the  series  of  essays  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  Dr.  Bornet  is  coau- 
thor with  Edgar  Eugene  Robinson  of  a 
1975  study  of  Hoover  entitled  "Herbert 
Hoover:  President  of  the  United  States." 
The  title  of  the  essay,  "An  Uncommon 
President,"  perfectly  characterizes  Dr. 
Bomet's  view  of  Hoover.  The  essay 
broadly  examines  every  facet  of  his 
Presidency — foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy, style,  methodology,  politics,  and 
principles.  Dr.  Bornet  takes  issue  with 
attempts  in  recent  years  to  brand  Hoover 
with  traditional  political  labels: 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  serious  flaws  In 
calling  him  a  "conservative",  a  "liberal",  and 
especially  a  "progressive".  He  did  consider 
hlmsell  a  liberal  In  the  19th  century  sense 
but  not  In  the  20th  century  usage  of  turn- 
ing to  the  National  Qovemment  to  finance 
and  regulate  solutions  to  Innumerable  prob- 


lems. His  contemporaries  In  the  finanrlal 
community  by  no  means  included  him  as  a 
conservative  .  .  .  the  progressive  officeholders 
In  bis  party  did  not  consider  him  one  of 
them  ...  he  deeply  resented  being  called 
an  exponent  of  the  I9tb  century  "laissez- 
faire",  calling  It  m  1933  a  long- forgotten 
thesis. 

Hoover  In  office  behaved  somewhat  as  a 
modem  "moderate".  One  should  not  be  de- 
ceived on  Hoover  the  President  by  focusing 
too  long  on  Hoover  In  later  years  when  he 
was  In  opposition  to  a  rival  political  figure 
and  party.  The  description  "reactionary"  is, 
to  say  the  least,  totally  InapproprUte. 
Hoover  believed  In  "Capitalism  with  a  hu- 
man face". 

Dr.  Bornet  also  discusses  Hoover's 
style  and  methodology,  and  here  expands 
on  one  reason  that  Hoover  was  not  more 
successful  in  the  White  House: 

The  engineer-President  of  1929-1933  tried 
to  root  his  every  act  In  orderly  study  and 
firm  facts.  This  was  commendable,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
made  for  Inevitable  caution  and  delay.  Wrote 
a  confidant  from  Hoover's  relief -giving  yeare 
In  Belgium: 

"He  was  an  engineer,  and  an  engineer  has 
an  entirely  different  type  of  mind  from  that 
of  a  lawyer.  An  engineer  deals  with  concrete, 
exact  facts — mathematics.  And.  Inevitably, 
as  a  very  successful  engineer,  his  mind  was 
of  that  nature,  and  did  not  admit  of  the 
compromise,  the  trading,  and  the  give-and- 
take,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  legal  mind 
...  It  ran  counter  to  his  Innate  feeling  of 
what  was  right  and  proper".  It  is  no  s\u- 
prlse  that  he  was  not  given  to  sloganeering 
or  to  Image-making — but  these  have  become 
essential  to  effective  Presidential  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Bomet's  essay  is 
rich  with  such  glimpses  of  the  Presiden- 
cy of  a  truly  extraordinary  man.  I  re- 
quest that  the  essay.  "An  Uncommon 
President,"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author. 

The  material  follows: 

AN  Uncommon  President 
(By  Vaughn  Davis  Bomet) 

On  Btorch  4.  1929.  over  fifty  years  ago. 
Herbert  Hoover  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  March  4. 
1933.  he  left  Waslilngton  on  a  train  for  New 
York  City,  having  predicted.  "I  am  going  to 
sleep  for  36  hours."  His  had  been  a  remark- 
able four  years  in  office,  during  which  he 
focused  his  powers  of  mind  and  spirit  for 
the  public  good.  There  had  been  interaction 
vrtth  great  leaders  In  and  out  of  office,  from 
overseas  and  at  home,  to  seek  solutions  to 
national  and  world  problems.  The  President 
had  totally  sacrificed  personal  considerations 
to  the  daUy  necessities  of  government  leader- 
ship. _ 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  to  offer  once 
again  the  words  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
President  which  concluded  our  book.  Herbert 
Hoover:  President  of  the  United  States  (Wo 
Alto  California:  Hoover  Institution  Press, 
1975)  and  on  which  Edgar  Eugene  Robinson 
and  I  were  agreed:  I  have  no  reason  to  modify 
the  assessment:  "Herbert  Hoover,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  conducted  him- 
self as  an  enemy  of  war  and  its  armaments; 
as  a  friend  of  constitutional  government:  ss 
a  supporter  of  voluntary  methods;  and  as  a 
preserver  of  a  partially  regulated  capltaUst 
system  that  could  hold  Its  own  In  the  face 
cf  such  rival  Ideologies  of  the  day  as  fascism^ 
socialism,  and  communism.  There  would  be 
for  America  no  collapse  or  revolution;  on  the 
contrary,   despite   the  economic  emergency. 
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real  record  of  accomplishment, 
foover  in  the  White  House  was. 
determined  spokesman  for  the 
American    virtues,    hopes,    and 
I  ndivldual    opportunity,    personal 
love  of  country." 
not  delay  in  placing  on  the 
>aslc  beliefs  held  at  the  time  by 
Ffesldent.   A   week   before   leaving 
In  a  formal  letter  to  the 
the  Republican  National  Com- 
"fundamentals  and  safeguards" 
to  be  absolutely  easenlal  if 
system  were  to  keep  its  high 
others  in  the  world.  He  wrote: 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Con- 
^iforcement  of  the  laws  without 
tersons:   assurance  of  the  credit 
through    restraint    of 
provision  of  adequate  revenue; 
of  the  honor,  and  integrity  of 
in  respect  to  Its  obligations, 
and   Its  sound   currency;    In- 
tbe   responsibilities   of   local 
advancement   of  world  peace; 
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satisfaction  of  assurance  that  one  has  fully 
recreated  reality  or  Judged  fairly.  Neverthe- 
less, the  story  of  President  Herbert  Hoover 
in  office,  technically  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  but  actually  a  citizen  of  the  world 
both  for  the  contents  of  his  mind  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  weis  held  at  the  time,  is 
one  worthy  of  the  effort.  For  this  American 
was  sul  generis. 

The  foreign  policies  of  President  Hoover 
were  not  of  the  dramatic  kind  that  are  long 
remembered.  Naval  disarmament  was  one  of 
his  causes;  the  economic  stability  of  Ehiro- 
pean  governments  was  another.  A  policy  of 
goodwill  toward  Latin  American  countries 
began  in  earnest  almost  at  once  after  his 
election,  as  he  set  sail  for  nations  to  the 
south  and  in  speeches  and  actions  sought  to 
erase  memories  of  past  slights  and  Injustices, 
real  and  imagined.  The  legacy  of  European 
monetary  obligations  dating  from  World  War 
I  was  taken  by  him  as  a  presidential  respon- 
sibility, so  tl-.at  progress  was  made  on  the 
debt  problem.  Person  to  person  diplomacy 
was  practiced  with  heads  of  state,  some  of 
whom  for  the  first  time  came  to  Washington 
to  visit  a  leader  who  long  since  had  spent 
fruitful  periods  in  their  countries. 

A  special  problem  demanding  attention 
during  the  years  1929  to  1933  emerged  when 
the  Japanese  invaded  and  occupied  Man- 
churia. As  a  mining  engineer  with  a  world- 
wide clientele  that  took  him  to  such  remote 
places  as  South  Africa,  Australia,  Russia,  and 
China,  Herbert  Hoover  brought  to  his  rela- 
tions with  Japan  a  worldvlew  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  conflicting  ideologies  and  cul- 
tures. His  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Stimson, 
wrote  privately  of  him,  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Hoover's  knowledge  of  the  Par  Eastern 
situation,  from  his  visits  and  his  long  resi- 
dence there,  from  his  experiences  at  Versailles 
and  after  made  him  probably  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  Washington  on  Oriental  ques- 
tions." Faced  with  the  plain  fact  of  bald 
aggression  by  Japan  against  China,  the  Presi- 
dent coxild  bring  to  bear  vast  experience  on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  war  and  the 
long-range  results  of  provocative  actions 
rashly  taken  In  time  of  peace. 

Contemplating  the  international  situation 
that  obtained  In  1931,  when  major  nations 
seldom  cooperated  for  the  common  benefit, 
one  notes  with  Interest  the  Hoover  assess- 
ment on  the  Manchurian  crisis:  "The  United 
States  has  never  set  out  to  preserve  peace 
among  other  nations  by  force.  .  .  .  Our 
whole  policy  In  connection  with  controversies 
is  to  exhaust  the  process  of  peaceful  negotia- 
tion. But  In  contemplating  these  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  whether  we  consider  war 
as  the  ultimate  U  these  efforts  fall.  Neither 
our  obligation  to  China,  nor  our  own  Interest, 
nor  our  dignity  requires  us  to  go  to  war  over 
these  questions."  Thus,  "We  will  not  go  along 
on  war  or  any  of  the  sanctions  either  eco- 
nomic or  military,  for  those  are  the  roads  to 
war."  But  he  did  have  a  program  short  of 
such  action. 

In  1929  the  President  had  discussed  with 
former  Secretary  of  State  Frank  Kellogg  the 
possibUlty  of  adding  "moral  teeth"  to  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact.  "The  proposal  I  made 
to  him  was  non-recognition  of  spoils  or  ter- 
ritory seized,  withdrawal  of  embassies, 
united  public  denunciation  by  other  powers, 
exclusion  of  membership  to  such  aggressive 
powers  in  world  conferences,  etc."  This 
Hoover  Doctrine  of  nonrecognitlon  was  fol- 
lowed during  his  administration.  (A  similar 
policy  has  sometimes  been  pursued  by  this 
and  certain  other  governments  since  then.) 
Hoover  himself  admitted  that  "it  did  not 
restore  Manchuria,"  but  he  did  feel  that  it 
might  have  played  a  role  in  the  ultimate 
halt  of  Japan's  attack  on  central  China  and 
so  expedited  their  withdrawal  from  that  area. 
Stimson  felt  at  the  time  that  he  had  enough 


cluea  to  the  Hoover  mind  to  guess  that  In 
the  event  of  a  miraculous  uniform  agree- 
ment by  the  great  powers  or  the  League  of 
Nations  in  favor  of  sanctions  that  his  leader 
might  well  have  gone  along.  In  any  case, 
Stimson  would  pursue  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  against  Japan  much  later  in  the 
decade  with  results  that  are  known  to  every 
reader  of  books  on  the  various  causes  of  the 
fateful  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Few  statesmen  have  acquired  the  deep  and 
moving  knowledge  of  war's  capability  for 
inhumanity  and  devastation  that  Hoover 
possessed.  This  Insight  was  decidedly  re- 
lated to  his  cautious  response  to  Japan's  ag- 
gression, and  It  also  motivated  his  desire  to 
limit  armaments.  He  said,  ".  .  .  certainly 
we  want  no  military  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  domination  of  other  nations." 
On  another  occasion  he  noted,  "Ours  is  a 
force  of  defense,  not  offense."  No  foreign 
soldier  should  ever  be  allowed  to  land  on  our 
soil;  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  It  urgent 
"that  legislation  should  be  passed  conferring 
upon  the  President  authority  In  his  discre- 
tion to  limit  or  forbid  shipment  of  arms  for 
military  purposes.  .  .  ."  He  saw  vast  arma- 
ments as  not  only  a  burden  upon  the  eco- 
nomic recuperation  of  the  world,  but  also 
as  a  source  of  constant  threats  and  fears. 
It  Is  wholly  futile  to  speculate  as  to  how 
Herbert  Hoover  would  now  handle  questions 
of  national  defense  and  protection  of  demo- 
cratic nations,  but  it  is  worth  recording  that 
'  in  1945  he  would  be  critical  of  the  use  of 
the  atomic  lx>mb  on  Japan. 

Every  presidency  is  tested  by  posterity, 
usually  in  an  astonishingly  simplistic  man- 
ner: on  a  single  subject.  In  response  to  a 
single  question,  or  only  after  a  single  (and 
mandatory)  emphasis  In  assessment.  Those 
who  dig  deeply  Into  history  in  order  to  pass 
judgment  are  free,  of  course,  to  set  up  their 
own  criteria  and  to  pass  Judgment  much  as 
they  please.  So  it  Is  not  unfair,  perhaps,  to 
ask  of  President  Washington,  "Did  you  man- 
age to  unite  public  feeling  in  the  country?" 
Or  of  President  McKlnley,  "Did  you  resist  to 
the  end  the  moral  pressures  to  take  the 
country  to  war  against  Spain?"  Or  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  "Having  planned  and  sacrificed 
to  create  a  League  of  Nations,  did  you  ma- 
neuver opinion  and  your  opponents  so  that 
your  own  country  Joined?"  One  could  even 
ask  of  President  Roosevelt,  "Did  you  bring 
the  Depression  to  an  end  with  your  pro- 
grams?" (But  that  question  is  far  more  often 
directed  at  Herbert  Hoover ! ) 

Hoover  was  a  peacetime  president.  The 
waging  of  war,  more  or  less  successfully,  has 
been  a  major  characteristic  of  those  presi- 
dents customarily  ranked  high  in  the  esteem 
of  our  historians.  It  is.  In  part.  Washington 
the  General  in  charge  of  revolutionary  armies 
who  Is  really  being  ranked  among  the  top 
ten  presidents,  is  it  not?  Then  there  Is  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  who  by  accepting  war  saved 
the  Union.  President  Wilson  rose  to  the 
heights  entering  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  President  Truman,  well  re- 
garded, kept  South  Korea  and  the  United 
Nations  intact  with  his  "police  action."  Even 
President  Polk,  who  expanded  the  nation  to 
the  Pacific  through  a  divisive  war  with  Mex- 
ico, does  well  when  space  is  allocated  in  our 
history  books  and'pralse  is  doled  out. 

Such  peacetime  presidents  as  Cleveland. 
Taft.  Coolldge.  Elsenhower,  and  Hoover,  who 
sought  or  accented  no  wau-  and  never  had  the 
chance  to  whip  up  lasting  national  emo- 
tions In  a  fervent  crusade  are  ranked  well 
down  the  list  of  presidents.  Thus  Is  our 
penchant  for  quick  and  easy  Judgment  ex- 
posed. Yet  such  unfair  consistency  Is  held 
up  to  puzzling  display  when  we  judge  cer- 
tain other  presidents  (Jefferson,  Madison, 
McKlnley.  and  three  recent  ones)  who  also 
waged  war  for  Causes  but  certainly  have  not 
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been  much  rewarded  for  posterity  for  doing 
so.  We  grow  accustomed  to  speaking  of  cer- 
tain presidents  as  having  been  in  office  "dur- 
ing a  time  of  peace."  We  take  it  for  granted. 
Better,  perhaps,  that  we  say  that  while  In 
office  they  did  nothing  to  take  the  nation 
Into  war. 

There  has  been  little  attention  paid  to  the 
Issue  of  prohibition  during  the  Hoover  presi- 
dency. (There  may  now  be  some  analogy  with 
the  thorny  marijuana  liberalization  ques- 
tion.) Prohibition  then  was  more  than  a 
question  of  enforcing  the  Volstead  Act;  it 
was  for  the  chief  executive  a  constitutional 
question,  for  the  14th  Amendment  was  part 
of  the  Conatitutlom.  During  the  campaign  of 
1928  Hoover  said,  "Whoever  is  elected  Presi- 
dent takes  an  oath  not  only  to  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  the  President,  but  that 
oath  provldee  still  further  that  he  will,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  phould  be  imtrue  to  these  great 
traditions,  untrue  to  my  oath  of  office,  were 
I  to  declare  otherwise." 

Furthermore,  "the  first  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  to  enforce  the 
laws  as  they  exist.  That  I  shall  continue  to 
do  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  Any  other 
course  would  be  the  abrogation  of  the  very 
guarantees  of  liberty  Itself."  When  urged  by 
Intimates  in  1932  to  be  unclear  or  unsiwe 
rather  than  oppose  a  beer  bill — thus  winning 
wide  support  among  the  voters — Hoover  re- 
plied, "If  I  have  to  resort  to  such  tactics,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  to  public  life." 

A  sitting  president,  he  judged,  had  no 
business  advocating  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  he  had  taken  an  oath  to 
defend;  after  all,  there  was  a  fully  constitu- 
tional procedure  for  changing  that  docu- 
ment: "the  President  has  no  part  In  it,  and 
should  not  have."  So  he  told  reporters,  "re- 
gardless of  what  you  believe  will  be  the 
effect  upon  my  political  fortunes,  and  how- 
ever right  you  may  be,  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  .  .  ." 

The  Hoover  relationship  to  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  legislation  has  not  been  con- 
veyed vrtth  full  accuracy  or  balance  In  our 
textbooks.  There  has  been  much  concentra- 
tion on  the  hlpher  rates  of  some  products. 
But  to  the  President,  a  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  legislation  was  Its  addition  of 
flexibility  In  rate  making  by  a  new  bi- 
partisan Tariff  Commission.  He  considered 
tbKt  body  to  be  a  way  of  getting  an  "eternal- 
ly corrupting  influence  out  of  American  life." 
that  Is,  of  minimizing  log  rolling  and  lobby- 
ing efforts  exerted  on  partially  Informed 
Oongresses. 

The  famoiu  1930  petition  of  a  thousand 
economists  was  really  directed  at  protective 
tariffs  as  such,  not  just  at  higher  rates.  It 
was  written  and  distributed  well  before  a 
bill  on  the  tariff  ever  emerged  from  the 
Congress;  thxis  the  petition  was  a  call  to 
the  Congress  not  to  pass  as  well  as  to  the 
President  not  to  sign  Smoot-Hawley.  This 
has  been  little  understood.  Also  forgotten  is 
the  fact  that  the  new  President  In  office  felt 
strongly  that  not  to  sign  would  be  to  violate 
a  campaign  pledge  that  there  would  be  a 
new  tariff  law;  it  was  for  Hoover  a  matter  of 
honw. 

When  concentrating  on  the  apparent 
causes  of  the  Great  Depression,  many  forget 
the  great  Mississippi  flood  of  1927  which 
devastated  so  much  of  the  South  Central 
part  of  American  farm  country,  and  the 
terrible  problem  of  the  1930  drought.  More- 
over, grain  prices  had  collapsed  In  Europe: 
there  was  Soviet  dumping  on  the  market; 
and  European  restrictions  Impeded  trade. 
The  Hoover  policies  designed  to  aid  the 
farmer  were  extensive  and  meaningful,  so 
that  when  speaking  In  1932  the  President 
co»ild  tell  farmers,  "Let  no  man  tell  you 
that  it  could  not  be  worse.  It  could  be  so 
much  worse  that  these  days  now.  distressing 
as  they  are,  would  look  like  veritable  pros- 


perity." Thus,  "Many  of  these  battles  have 
had  to  be  fought  in  silence,  without  the 
cheers  of  the  limelight  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  public  support,  becaiise  the  very 
disclosure  of  the  forces  opposed  to  us  would 
have  undermined  the  courage  of  the  weak 
and  induced  panic  in  the  timid,  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  very  basis  of  success." 

President  Hoover  felt  that  the  farmer's 
problems  should  be  solved  with  various 
forms  of  aid  but  not  with  subsidies  from 
the  government;  and  no  special  fee  or  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  him.  Unlike  many  in- 
tellectuals then  and  since,  he  saw  the  tariff 
as  a  necessity  In  protecting  American  agri- 
culture. He  had  high  hopes  for  a  new  Farm 
Board,  but  the  collapse  in  the  stock  market 
and  subsequent  deterioration  of  the  economy 
turned  that  body  for  the  most  part  into  an 
emergency  relief  unit  which  used  price 
supports  to  avert  disaster.  The  long-range 
pluses,  lowered  income  as  consumers,  losses 
In  foreign  markets,  imemployment  and 
migration,  and  the  disappearance  of  world 
purchasing  power — had  emerged  in  the 
I920's  and  continued  on  in  the  Hoover  years. 
They  certainly  proved  singularly  stubborn 
and  impervious  to  a  variety  of  remedies  for 
many  years  after  1929-1933. 

It  win  be  no  surprise  to  those  who  recall 
Herbert  Hoover  the  boneflsh  and  fly  fisher- 
man that  his  long  term  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, 1921  to  1928.  and  his  period  as  Presi- 
dent, were  a  time  of  growing  federal  interest 
in  conservation.  There  was  study  at  Hoover's 
initiative  of  such  now-familiar  problems  as 
water  purity,  fish  propagation,  fiood  control, 
enhancement  of  the  public  domain,  and 
other  areas  now  of  concern  to  the  environ- 
mental movement.  This  story  does  not  seem 
at  this  writing  to  have  attracted  its  defini- 
tive biographer,  although  the  outlines  of  ac- 
complishment are  emerging.  His  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Ray  Ly- 
man Wilbur,  observed  In  1930,  "We  need 
to  accept  wise  guidance  if  we  are  not  to 
lose  much  of  our  heritage." 

Among  constructive  policies  pursued  by 
the  Hoover  Administration  was  a  major  study 
of  the  national  forests,  and  unrestricted  lum- 
bering came  under  control.  The  area  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  was  expanded 
by  40  percent.  The  President  was  personally 
responsible  for  activities  which  would  later 
lead  to  the  creation  of  Shenandoah  National 
Park  and  the  Skyline  Drive.  But  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  lagged  behind  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  concern,  and  much  of  what  he 
wished  was  thwarted.  His  administration  was 
worried  about  overgraztog  on  the  public 
lands.  Hoover  took  a  particular  Interest  to 
fisheries  conservation,  saying.  "Pollution  of 
the  coastal  waters  by  Industrial  wastes  is 
yearly  becoming  a  graver  menace  to  the  fish- 
eries, shipping,  and  use  of  our  pleasure 
beaches."  Flagrant  oil  pollution  was  becom- 
ing damaging,  he  said.  Meanwhile,  as  early 
as  1921  he  had  noted  that  salmon  runs  were 
disappearing,  the  sturgeon  and  shad  were 
becoming  extinct  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and 
the  lobster  catch  had  declined  by  more  than 
two-thirds. 

Conservation  of  the  nation's  oil,  however, 
got  somewhat  more  publicity  during  the 
presidential  years,  but  the  effort  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten.  Early  to  his  term  Hoover 
said,  "There  wUl  be  no  leases  or  disposal 
of  Government  oil  lands,  no  matter  what 
emergency  they  may  lie  In,  of  Government 
holdings  or  Government  controls,  except 
those  which  may  be  mandatory  by  Congress. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  complete  con- 
servation of  Government  oil  in  this  adminis- 
tration." In  words  that  ring  well  today,  he 
observed  that  the  people  of  the  West  were 
aware  that  there  must  be  conservation  of  oil 
resources,  for  "they  know  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  oil  supplies  and  that  the  time  will 
come  when  they  and  the  nation  will  need 
this  oil  much  more  than  It  is  needed  now. 
There  are  no  half  measures  to  conservation 


of  oil.  The  Government  must  cease  to  aUen- 
ate  its  oil  lands  If  we  are  to  have  conserva- 
tion." Consequently  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  oU  leases  on  which  drilling  had 
not  commenced  were  cancelled.  (At  the  time, 
importo  comprised  11  percent  of  American 
consimiptlon.  while  16  percent  of  national 
production  was  exported.) 

Vast  public  works  began  or  were  furthered 
during  the  Hoover  presidency,  tocludlng  ma- 
jor construction  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  (which  would 
lead  to  Hoover  Dam)  and  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  project  on  the  Columbia  River  were 
expedited.  The  President's  confrontation  with 
Senator  George  Nbrrls  over  the  Tenneeaee 
Valley  activity  then  known  as  Muscle  Shoals 
has  been  much  noted,  since  the  Preal<lent 
used  the  veto  to  block  government  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  electricity  from 
water  power  and  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizers. He  saw  little  chance  that  a  board 
appointed  through  the  political  process  could 
ever  pro^de  "competent  management"  tar 
such  an  enterprise.  While  in  time  both  TVA 
and  Bonneville  would  provide  examples  of 
government  activity  in  the  power  toustoeas, 
the  basic  structure  of  power  production 
to  the  nation  remained  to  the  private  sector. 
That  this  result  has  met  with  little  acclatoi 
in  books  in  the  social  sciences,  and  that  Nor- 
ris  and  his  posture  enjoy  great  statiire  In 
such  circles.  Is  altogether  evident. 

One  public  relations  disaster  of  the  Hoover 
presidency  Is  always  given  promtoenoe  In 
discussion  of  the  Depression  years.  This  U 
the  fate  of  the  remnanto  of  the  veterans' 
Bonus  Army  to  summer,  1932.  There  is  new 
literature  on  this  episode;  two  books,  arti- 
cles, and  a  simimary  treatment  in  Chapter 
16  of  the  book.  Herbert  Hoover :  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  later  years  Washington 
would  become  accustomed  to  mass  marches, 
sit-ins,  and  demonstrations,  but  at  the  time 
the  encampment  of  some  20,000  veterans  and 
others  (tacludlng  some  Communists)  was  an 
event.  As  time  dragged  on,  the  President 
quietly  initiated  a  bill  to  make  loans  avail- 
able to  provide  transportation  home  for  bona 
fide  veterans.  Many  left,  but  the  massed 
threat  continued.  Some  veterans  refused  to 
leave  buildings  being  demolished  to  make 
room  for  new  construction;  after  that,  police 
enforcing  the  law  were  wounded,  and  two 
veterans  died.  The  District  Commissioners 
now  requested  federal  aid.  In  writing,  so  that 
Hoover  reluctantly  took  over  local  admtol*- 
tratlon,  saying.  "There  Is  no  group,  no  matter 
what  Its  origins,  that  can  be  allo<wed  to 
violate  the  laws  of  this  city  or  to  totlmldate 
the  government."  But  there  was  no  martial 
law  and  the  army  did  not  take  over  the 
capital. 

Even  though  the  army  officers  and  men 
were  as  good  as  the  nation  had  at  the  time, 
and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  said 
to  "use  all  humanity  consistent  with  the 
due  execution  of  this  order."  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  took  his 
small  army  across  the  Potomac  River  to 
Anacostia  Flats  (the  BEP  residence  area)  de- 
spite previous  orders  from  the  President  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  this  not  be  done. 
The  general  thought  there  was  "incipient 
revolution  In  the  air."  Unfortunately,  the 
Bonus  Army's  camp  was  now  burned  by 
marchers  with  various  motives  and  by  the 
Army  in  the  intereste  of  saniUUon  and  fto- 
Ishing  the  Job.  Hoover  privately  upbraided 
MacArthur;  but  neither  then  nor  later  did 
he  take  steps  that  would  damage  the  ca- 
reer of  the  famous  military  figure.  Thus  the 
nation's  leader  accepted  responsibility  for 
what  soon  was  portrayed  as  an  unnecessary 
action  executed  with  raw  vigor. 

Although  no  veterans  were  killed  and  no 
infanta  died  (both  false  charges  that  lin- 
ger)— indeed,  no  shots  were  flred — the  repu- 
tation of  a  President  who  boasted  a  human- 
itarian record  of  long  standing  was  be- 
smirched. It  was  a  tragedy  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tolUal  desire  that  the  troops  carry 
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and    no    firearms    had    been 
the  military — who  quite  prop- 
that   some   humiliating   event 
take    place.    Photographs    of 
cavalry  and  ragged  bonus  marchers 
Impression   on   the   public 
here  was  a  cross  for  Herbert 
ake  Into  the  fall  election  and  live 
the  years, 
legacy  of  the  Hoover  admlnls- 
the  lesson  that  a  President  with 
Kjlltlcal  party  In  the  Congress,  a 
part   of   which   is   unwilling   to 
:  ead  on  ideological  grounds,  Is  one 
expect  to  exert  optimum  leader- 
crisis  situation.  The  so-called  Pro- 
Republicans.  William  K.  Borah,  Hl- 
and  others  in  the  Senate  and 
with  Hoover  too   seldom  on 
foreign   and   domestic  policy   is- 
hls  program  for  a  New  Day  legis- 
and   an   emphasis  on   eco- 
than   political   considerations 
'uUy  prevail.  The  National  Com- 
lis  party,  moreover,  was  for  the 
)ut  of  step  with  his  modem,  scl- 
to  government, 
to  concur  with  many  who 
after  the  Hoover  Incumbency, 
new   labels    to    describe    his 
Ideology.  In  my  Judgment  there 
flaws    in   calling   him   a   "con- 
"llberal,"  and,  especially,  a  "pro- 
did  consider  himself  a  liberal 
century  sense  but  not  in  the 
usage  of  turning  to  the  national 
to  fln&nce  and  regulate  solutions 
problems.  His  contemporaries 
community  by  no  means  In- 
as  a  conservative,  for  they  sup- 
I  pproprlate  opponent  in  the  1928 
Progressive  office  holders  of  his 
consider  him  one  of  them,  and 
hat  the  recent  Robert  M.  LaPol- 
on  a  Progressive  ticket  In  1934 
he  Socialists  Joined)  found  him 
side.  Unlike  them  he  spent 
expounding  on  "monopoly"  as  a 
I  tor  did  he  seek  government  own- 
production  In  competition  with 
His  faith  In  the  courts  viras 
theirs.    Since   he   did   admire 
Rbosevelt  as  president,  he  could  be 
ail  "old  progressive." 
Knowledgeable  scholars  have  offered  such 
a^soclatlonal  progressive"  and  "cor- 
'  for  him  and  "cooperative  cap- 
his  program.  Two  of  his  own 
disappeared  during  the  prest- 
Indlviduallsm"  (in  con- 
so^laltsm   and   communism)    from 
and  "The  New  Day"  from  the 
:n.  His  November  6.  1938  call  that 
lose  Its  "rugged  Individualism" 
( listorted  by  coUecttvist  opponents 
purposes.   He   deeply   resented 
an   exponent   of   19th-century 
•  calling  It  In  1933  a  long  for- 
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office  behaved  somewhat     as  a 
One  should  not  be  de- 
liver the  President  by  focusing 
Hoover  in  later  years  when  he 
oppfsttlon  to  a  rival  political  figure 
The  description  "reactionary"  is, 
totally  inappropriate.  Hoover 
'capitalism  with  a  human  face." 
Hoover's  personality  had  pos- 
sparkle  in  public,  or  if  he  had 
in  public  relations  which  In 
become  prerequisites  to  seek- 
ach  evlng  the  office  in  the  first  place, 
been  able  to  overcome  to  a 
the  lack  of  Republican  major- 
after  the  midterm  election 
his  success  with  vetoes  was  near- 
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1,154  In  his  1933  nominating 

shows  support,  but  It  does  not 
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was  split  into  units  and  blocs. 


Just  as  it  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  had  entered  office  without  the  sup- 
port of  Wall  Street  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Progressives  on  the  other.  He  was  not  fa- 
vored by  "wets."  The  Republican  Party,  as 
an  organization,  was  responsible  neither  for 
his  nomination  nor  his  election  in  1928, 
for  he  had  built  his  own  personal  following 
and  captured  the  public  imagination  during 
World  War  I  relief  activities  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  production  and  distri- 
bution; still  others  would  enlist  during  his 
outstanding  performance  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  But  a  president  needs  a  strong 
party  organization.  So  in  1932  Hoover  faced 
the  nation,  inescapably  linked  In  many 
minds  with  the  stock  market  crash  whose 
roots  went  back  in  time  and  were  interna- 
tional in  origins,  virtth  the  failure  of  Prohi- 
bition, and  with  the  bonus  fiasco;  he  was 
severely  handicapped. 

The  President  developed  and  carried  out  a 
program  against  the  Depression;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  the  matter,  whatever  the 
Joviality  once  directed  at  his  Insistence  on 
balancing  the  budget  and  fighting  against 
Inflation.  The  point  of  view  he  held,  and 
the  measures  he  chose  quite  naturally  not 
those  to  be  provided  two  or  four  or  six 
years  later  when  it  was  fully  recognized  that 
the  Depression  was  no  temporary  thing — as 
had  been  the  case  so  often  In  decades  past. 
Although  he  inherited  a  miserably  weak  of- 
fice from  his  predecessor,  had  only  a  minute 
secretarial  and  clerical  staff,  and  could  not 
extract  from  Congress  the  power  to  reorga- 
nize government  offices  as  he  thoiaght  vital, 
he  passed  a  strong  and  activist  office  on  to 
his  successor. 

Hoover  at  work  used  the  method  of  ex- 
tensive personal  conference  with  top  lead- 
ers in  business,  labor,  and  flnance  as  one 
who  was  the  peer  of  all  he  consulted;  and 
he  did  get  results.  The  President  relied.  Ini- 
tially, on  major  organizations  in  being — 
voluntary  groups,  the  Community  Chest 
movement,  and  the  American  National  Red 
Cross— In  an  effort  to  get  Americans  at  the 
grass  roots  to  share  fully  in  aiding  their 
countrymen.  Over  and  over  the  leaders  of 
these  bodies  told  him.  In  1930  and  during 
meet  of  1931,  that  what  they  were  doing, 
and  were  capable  of  doing,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  immediately  Impending 
relief  needs.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  trapped  to  an  extent  by  their  Inexperi- 
ence; they  also  did  not  entirely  trust  one 
another:  and  the  gap  between  the  cities  and 
rural  America  was  vast  in  the  extent  of 
need  and  its  remedy. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  bad  striven 
to  develop  new  systems  for  making  the  gov- 
ernment more  effective  In  preventing  boom 
and  bust  and  coping  with  economic  disloca- 
tions. In  1927.  for  example,  he  wrote  a 
trusted  subordinate  that  he  wanted  a  de- 
partment commission  set  up  on  the  Present 
Business  Cycle,  with  its  members  given  "as 
much  relief"  as  possible  from  other  duties. 
The  committee  should  study  the  past;  how 
much  mitigation  of  the  cycle  had  been 
achieved;  where  we  are  In  the  present  cycle; 
and  what  new  statistical  services  would  be 
required  "to  more  clearly  give  warnings  or 
Indications  of  the  position."  A  two-volume 
study.  Recent  Economic  Changes,  appeared 
In  1928  and,  together  with  other  Hoover 
efforts  at  assessment  of  industrial  America, 
has  been  credited  with  being  a  pioneering 
effort  to  give  the  ship  of  state  a  compass  and 
sextant. 

The  President  believed,  as  was  the  general 
conviction  at  the  time,  that  states  and  local 
governments  were  the  next  level  of  responsi- 
bility after  voluntary  agencies  reached  their 
limits.  Governor  Roosevelt  spent  most  of  bis 
term  of  office  with  a  similar  belief,  and  both 
men  then  said  and  believed  that  government 
budgets  should  be  balanced.  The  next  re- 
course. Hoover  thought,  was  for  the  national 
government  to  underwrite  the  efforts  of  state 


and  local  governmental  imlts,  provided  they 
could  demonstrate  that  their  taxing  and 
borrowing  capacities  were  extended  to  the 
limit.  It  was  at  this  level  that  the  famous 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  could 
be  effective:  it  could  serve  to  keep  giant 
employers  from  going  under,  thus  maintain- 
ing employment,  and  it  would  play  a  vital 
role  in  saving  overextended  banks  from 
disaster.  Congressional  Insistence,  led  by 
John  Nance  Gamer,  that  RFC  loans  be  pub- 
licized was  a  sword  In  the  heart  of  public 
confidence. 

As  his  term  in  office  began.  Hoover  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Health  and  Protection  of 
Children,  saying  that  the  nation  was  fun- 
damentally concerned  with  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  every  child — and  that  meant 
health  and  protection.  The  first  such  con- 
ference since  the  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  ef- 
forts. It  was  financed  by  a  half  million  dollars 
from  private  sources.  By  social  workers  It  was 
considered  "one  of  the  most  significant 
events  of  the  year."  Prom  the  conference 
came  a  famous  Children's  Charter,  in  which 
Herbert  Hoover  took  a  personal  Interest. 
Very  early  he  drafted  some  poignant  notes  for 
It  In  the  broad  pencil  handwriting  in  which 
he  wrote  memoranda  and  all  of  his  speeches. 

Those  Hoover  notes  on  society's  obligations 
to  children  tell  much  about  the  man.  He 
wrote : 

1.  Adequate  care  at  maternity. 

2.  Frequent  medical  Inspection — (a)  By 
family  doctor  (b)  By  School  or  Community 
Clinic. 

3.  Adequate  hospital  or  clinic  treatment 
for  cure  of  deficient  children. 

4.  Adequate  room.  diet,  sleep  and  play. 

5.  Decentralized  County.  State,  National 
organizing  against  communicable  disease. 

6.  Rigid  Inspection  and  control  of  food  and 
water  against  Infection. 

7.  Adequate  facilities  of  recreation  and 
play. 

8.  Education  in  Health  for  child  and  par- 
enthood. 

9.  Special  education  for  deflclencles 
("Handicapped"  was  Jotted  nearby). 

On  another  draft  Hoover  wrote,  "Every 
child  Is  entitled  to  the  feeling  that  he  has  a 
home.  The  extension  of  the  service  of  the 
community  should  supplement  and  not  sup- 
plant parents."  To  the  5.000  who  attended 
this  conference-style  learning  experience  the 
President  said.  "If  we  could  have  but  one 
generation  of  properly  born,  trained,  edu- 
cated, and  healthy  children,  a  thousand 
other  problems  of  government  would  van- 
ish." Thirty  books  grew  from  the  conference, 
and  foUow-up  meetings  were  held  in  most 
states,  after  which  much  state  legislation 
emerged. 

A  perceptive  view  of  aid  for  the  needy  In 
the  1930's  Is  to  see  help  being  given  in  as- 
cending sequence  at  various  levels  and 
through  many  methods,  with  the  amount  of 
help  and  the  degree  of  organization  and  cen- 
tralization increasing  gradually  through  the 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt  administrations  in  re- 
sponse to  expanding  needs.  It  Is  foolish  to 
suggest  that  Hoover  should  have  led  a  cru- 
sade for  old  age  pensions  or  unemployment 
Insurance,  for  the  groundwork  In  experts' 
minds  was  only  beginning  to  be  laid  in  the 
second  and  third  year  after  the  Crash.  (The 
Siu-vey  magazine  of  Paul  Kellcg  was  then 
conceded  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  social 
work  thought;  yet  only  In  December.  1931 
did  editor  Kellog  make  his  first  public  social 
Insurance  suggestions,  and  it  was  spring.  1932 
when  a  "planning"  Issue  finally  appeared.) 

Back  In  his  early  days  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover  had  circulated  a  memorandum 
on  old  age  pensions,  but  as  President  he  says 
he  Judged  that  "the  height  of  the  world's 
greatest  depression  was  no  time  to  Introduce 
such  ideas,  even  had  we  possessed  the  leisure 
time  to  formulate  the  plans.  Our  first  Job  was 
recovery  of  employment  .  .  ."  Yet  a  confer- 
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ence  in  the  White  House  on  September  28, 
1929  was  designed  to  Interest  insurance  ex- 
ecutives In  the  problem  of  old  age  Income 
support.  (It  might  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Social  Security  Act  did  not  ameliorate 
the  Depression.  It  was  passed  in  August, 
1935,  but  the  first  checks  went  out  only  In 
1939.) 

The  engineer-President  of  1929-1933  tried 
to  root  his  every  act  in  orderly  study  and 
firm  facts.  This  was  commendable,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  must  be  admitted  that  It 
made  for  inevitable  caution  and  delay.  Wrote 
a  confidant  from  Hoover's  relief-giving 
years  in  Belgium:  "He  was  an  engineer,  and 
an  engineer  has  an  entirely  different  type  of 
mind  from  that  of  a  lawyer.  An  engineer 
deals  with  concrete,  exact  facts — mathe- 
matics. And,  inevitably,  as  a  very  successful 
engineer,  his  mind  was  of  that  nature,  and 
did  not  admit  of  the  compromise,  the  trad- 
ing, and  the  give-and-take,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  legal  mind.  I've  always  felt 
that  he  had  very  little  sympathy  for  that 
type  of  dealing.  He  could  get  along  with  it, 
but  It  ran  counter  to  his  Innate  feeling  of 
what  was  right  and  proper."  It  is  no  surprise 
that  he  was  not  given  to  sloganeering  or  to 
Image-making — but  these  have  become  es- 
sential to  effective  presidential  performance 
(hollow  though  they  may  seem  to  those  of 
serious  mind). 

Hoover  held  the  loyalty  of  subordinates 
through  a  long  lifetime.  He  did  not  always 
distinguish  between  his  responsibilities  and 
theirs,  but  he  did  not  go  around  officials  to 
their  subordinates.  His  method  in  conference 
was  to  argue  the  opposition's  case,  so  that 
those  on  his  team  had  to  produce  counter 
arguments.  Ultimately,  he  would  make  up 
his  mind  and  then  turn  to  action,  says 
Stimson,  "with  great  courage."  He  had  the 
habit  of  first  seeing  and  outlining  the  dark 
side  of  a  proposition.  This  naturally  did  not 
make  life  any  easier  or  pleasanter;  thus 
Stimson  recorded  In  1931  that  he  was  "clean 
discouraged  and  tired  out.  I  don't  think  he 
realizes  how  hard  It  Is  to  work  for  him,"  for 
the  President  interfered  with  every  detail, 
whereas  CooUdge  had  Just  turned  subordi- 
nates loose.  With  Hoover,  he  noted  In  his 
diary,  one  didn't  dare  plan  to  go  ahead  a 
step  without  looking  around. 

The  President  viewed  his  governmental 
duties  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  A  col- 
league once  heard  him  say  that  he  knew  how 
to  make  money,  for  he  had  learned  that  in 
the  London  financial  market — and  It  didn't 
Interest  him  any  more;  "but  public  service 
did  Interest  him.  and  the  humanities  inter- 
ested him;  therefore,  he  had  no  interest  In 
making  more  money."  So  those  affiliated  with 
him  knew  that  theirs  was  a  vitally  Important 
role  in  the  eyes  of  The  Chief.  A  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  in 
those  years  said  later,  "he  was  a  general  In  a 
war — marshalling  the  forces  to  meet  each 
new  assault  of  business  decline,  unemploy- 
ment, distress  of  people  and  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  economic  blows  from 
abroad."  Neither  subordinates  nor  the  pub- 
lic could  fully  relax  with  such  a  man. 

President  Hoover's  speeches  in  office  are  a 
compendium  of  glowing,  heart-felt  state- 
ments in  recognition  of  needs,  in  praise  of 
volunteerlsm.  and  of  the  essential  nature 
of  people-to-people  effort.  He  did  not  use 
ghost  writers.  Said  he,  "By  every  means  that 
Is  available  as  Ohlef  Executive  I  have  for  the 
past  three  years  summoned  every  private  and 
public  agency  to  cooperate  In  making  cer- 
tain that  no  man.  woman,  or  child  of  all 
our  people  should  go  hungry  or  cold  through 
a  lack  of  forehanded  provision."  Again.  "It 
is  unthinkable  that  any  of  our  people  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  hunger  or  want. 
The  heart  of  the  nation  will  not  permit  It." 
Wrote  the  Salvation  Army's  Evangeline  Booth 
to  him,  "May  I  venture  to  add  that  once  more 
you  are  expressing  to  the  world  your  great 


heart  of  feeling  for  those  who  are  caught  In 
the  malestrom  of  tragic  misfortune." 

It  is  clear  that  the  President's  chosen 
methods,  as  they  expanded,  were  appropriate 
to  the  winters  of  1930-31  and  1931-32.  They 
still  further  expanded  to  fit  the  needs  of 
winter,  1932-33.  They  clearly  would  not  have 
sufficed  as  the  Depression  tightened  Its  grip 
in  1933-34  and  what  had  been  a  seasonal 
problem  became  a  twelve-month  ordeal.  It 
is  insulting  to  the  Hoover  mind  and  spirit 
even  to  intimate  that  the  man  who  had  ex- 
panded world  and  national  action  for  the 
needy  in  response  to  changing  circumstances 
would  not  have  continued  to  do  so  had  he 
been  kept  in  office.  Still,  he  probably  would 
not  have  retreated  from  his  belief  that  It  was 
his  Job  "to  maintain  the  bedrock  principle 
of  our  liberties  by  the  full  mobilization  of 
individual  and  local  resources  and  responsi- 
bilities" even  while  expanding  old  and  de- 
veloping new  relief  mechanisms. 

The  partisan  who  is  insistent  on  condemn- 
ing Herbert  Hoover  in  perpetuity  for  not 
having  founded  a  WPA,  CCC,  NYA,  or  the 
equivalent  should  In  fairness  Judge  his  suc- 
cessor for  not  having  developed,  say,  legal 
aid.  Medicare,  or  federal  aid  to  education 
as  did  the  Lyndon  Johnson  administration 
years  later.  In  history  all  know  that  every- 
thing must  await  its  time:  needs  must  be 
demonstrated;  ideas  must  be  born;  advocates 
must  do  their  work;  that  is — circimistances 
must  be  ripe.  Jefferson  spent  little  time  on 
equal  rights  for  women,  Lincoln  virtually 
no  effort  on  social  rights  for  freedmen, 
Gompers  no  vigor  incorporating  negroes  into 
his  beloved  AFL,  and  Wilson  no  major  force 
m  cutting  down  the  60-hour  workweek  (as 
Hoover  would  do,  successfully,  for  the  steel 
industry  In  1921 ) . 

One  of  the  President's  great  plans  early  in 
his  term  was  that  a  carefully  chosen  team 
of  thoughtful  social  scientists  should  spend 
several  years  studying  American  society  In 
all  of  Its  aspects.  Thus  the  groundwork 
would  be  laid  for  progressive  effort  by  him- 
self and  others  in  what  (he  then  had  every 
right  to  expect)  would  be  his  second  term. 
Recent  Social  Trends  and  a  dozen  other  com- 
mercially published  books  emerged  from  this 
privately  financed  effort.  The  central  volume 
of  the  work  was  given  enormous— really  un- 
exampled— front  page  attention  by  the  na- 
tion on  and  after  New  Year's  Day,  1933.  This 
fact-filled  study  clearly  had  a  profound  ef- 
fect in  facilitating  changes  In  the  next  dec- 
ade, especially  stace  it  was  quietly  trans- 
mitted to  a  central  official  of  the  incoming 
administration's  "brains  trust"  for  his  and 
Roosevelt's  attention;  it  almost  certainly  In- 
fluenced the  president-elect's  inner  circle. 
For  some  years  Recent  Social  Trends  would 
be  a  textbook  in  college  classrooms,  and  most 
commentators  and  scholars  preeminent  In  its 
area  of  concern  reviewed  the  book  or  com- 
mented thoughtfully  on  Its  findings.  (In 
social  science  it  was  a  pioneering  collabora- 
tive research  effort,  so  that  in  its  manner  of 
execution  it  was  a  forerunner  of  the  tech- 
nique of  systems  analysis  relied  on  in  our 
own  day.) 

The  Hoover  defeat  for  reelection  in  1932 
although  fully  anticipated  by  the  tacumbent 
executive,  was  nevertheless  a  strain,  not  Just 
on  the  President  but  on  those  Intimates  who 
had  absolutely  no  thought  of  abandoning 
him  as  a  person  or  symbol.  Wrote  Prank  Kel- 
logg to  a  State  Department  official  on  No- 
vember 18,  1932,  "I  have  been  so  stunned  by 
the  election  that  I  haven't  had  any  disposi- 
tion to  write  to  anybody.  The  President  made 
a  splendid  speech  In  St.  Paul,  had  a  wonder- 
ful reception,  the  Auditorium  was  packed 
for  a  couple  of  hours  before  he  spoke  and 
thousands  turned  away.  However  it  was  of 
no  use.  Nobody  could  have  been  elected  on 
the  Republican  ticket  this  year.  Depression 
and  beer  swami>ed  us  absolutely."  Many 
there   were  among  the  nation's  best  edu- 


cated men  of  affairs  who  felt  much  the  same 
way. 

There  seems  to  be  little  point  in  further 
review  in  this  place  of  the  terrible  period 
In  the  Hoover  administration  between  Elec- 
tion Day.  1932  and  the  inauguration  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  on  March  4,  1933.  That 
the  Incoming  President  deliberately  did  not 
cooperate  with  the  Incumbent  is  clear  and 
amply  on  the  record.  Roosevelt's  motives  and 
his  methods  as  he  bided  his  time  while  the 
financial  situation  deteriorated  (In  consider- 
able part  because  of  wide  uncertainty  over 
future  government  financial  jjolicles)  are. 
even  so.  in  permanent  dispute  among  those 
who  have  read  the  dismal  record.  Many  be- 
lieved then,  and  more  should  believe  now, 
that  any  bank  holiday  beyond  that  already 
declared  in  many  states  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Hoover  certainly  wais  convinced  of  this. 

Thus  the  dramatic  crisis  of  the  first  days  of 
the  new  administration  was  an  unnecessary 
but  very  frightening  trauma.  An  account  of 
these  facts  api>eared  in  1955  in  Edgar  Eugene 
Robinson's  widely  noted  book  The  Roosevelt 
Leadership.  1933  to  1945  (for  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  research  associate),  but 
research  and  writing  on  the  matter  have 
continued,  for  the  questions  are  difficult  ones 
of  propriety,  good  faith,  ethics,  Judgment, 
economic  predilections,  and  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  partisanship. 

The  people  had  spoken.  As  the  time  to 
depart  arrived,  the  New  York  Times  said 
editorially.  "Herbert  Hoover  ought  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  abilities,  his  successes  as 
well  as  his  failures.  Through  all  the  great 
crisis  h2  certainly  displayed  great  qualities. 
No  President  ever  worked  harder  In  the  hope 
of  helping  people  escape  from  their  troubles. 
Into  his  coming  retirement  the  American 
people  will  follow  him  with  respect.  They 
wii:  regret  that  he  feU  upon  evU  days  wherein 
his  usual  powers  could  not  be  rightfully  ap- 
preciated or  made  completely  effective." 

To  consider  the  Hoover  administration  in 
perspective,  one  turns  to  several  who  could 
Judge  expertly  because,  like  Hoover,  they  oc- 
cupied the  presidential  office.  Asked  if  the 
former  president's  help  In  the  1952  campaign 
would  have  posed  a  problem  because  of  his 
"depression  background,"  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
however  replied,  "No,  because  first  of  all  I 
have  never  thought  that  he  had  the  slightest 
thing  to  do  with  the  development  of  that 
depression.  He  was  made  the  goat,  vecy  un- 
fortunately, and  It  took  the  American  people 
a  long  time  to  free  themselves  of  the  In- 
fiuence  of  demogoglc  statements  that  had 
been  made  over  the  years  about  the  'Hoover 
depression.'  "  Then  he  added,  "These  things 
happen.  It  has  been  sometimes  happenstance 
that  wars  have  broken  out;  it  was  a  hap- 
penstance that  this  depression  came  along 
so  quickly  after  Mr.  Hoover  was  elected." 
Harry  Truman's  regard  for  Hoover  is  weU- 
known,  for  he  relied  heavily  on  him. 

Another  White  House  occupant,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  would  Judge.  "The  more  I  see  of 
his  record  of  public  service  the  more  I  re- 
spect his  genuine  dedication  to  what  was 
beat  for  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
world.  I  think  toe  gave  a  good  deal  more  In 
the  way  of  talent  and  dedication  than  he 
has  received  credit  for.  I  think  he  endured 
many  cruel  moments  during  his  lifetime  by 
being  pictured  as  a  heartless  man.  I  believe 
history  will  correct  these  things."'  (Perhaps 
it  was  with  some  such  thoughts  In  mind 
that  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  was  so  anxious  In 
December,  1960— in  the  words  of  tols  wife— 
"to  arrange  that  the  first  meeting  of  our 
son.  the  President-elect,  had  with  any  pub- 
lic official  was  that  which  he  arranged  for 
him  with  Herbert  Hoover.  At  that  confer- 
ence, the  newly  elected  President  asked  and 
received  all  sorts  of  personal   advice  from 

Sometimes  It  Is  observed  that  Herbert 
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The  United  States  will  always  need  and  must 
have  leaders  of  his  intelligence,  energy,  fi- 
delity to  duty,  sense  of  propriety,  and  deter- 
mination to  serve  the  best  interests  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Herbert  Hoover  was  an 
unconunon  President. 
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HANDGUN  CONTROL— ALLARD 
LOWENSTEIN 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presi(Jent,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  I  call  to  my  colleague's  at- 
tention another  tragic  illustration  of  the 
need  for  gun  control.  Today  we  bury  Al- 
lard  Lowenstein,  a  former  colleague,  fel- 
low New  Yorker,  and  civil  rights  acti- 
vist. 

Among  his  varied  causes,  advocacy  for 
handgun  control  was  prominent.  Lowen- 


stein may  have  been  saddened,  but  not 
surprised,  to  know  that  the  man  accused 
of  his  murder  bought  the  weapon  in  a 
Connecticut  gim  shop,  using  only  a 
drivers  license  as  identification.  This 
purchase  took  place  despite  the  fact  that 
the  man  buying  the  pistol  had  been  con- 
fined to  a  mental  institution  in  the  same 
State.  As  is  so  common  in  these  cases, 
no  one  bothered  to  check. 

Connecticut  does  have  one  of  the 
stricter  gim  control  codes  in  the  Nation. 
New  York's  laws  are  still  stricter.  Yet, 
over  93  percent  of  the  handguns  used  in 
New  York  City  come  from  out  of  State. 
Every  year,  250,000  citizens  are  assaulted 
with  handguns.  Of  these,  9,000  are  mur- 
dered. Allard  Lowenstein  was  1  of  the 
24  deaths  a  day  that  are  attributable  to 
handguns. 

Only  when  we  have  strong  Federal  leg- 
islation will  we  be  able  to  abate  these 
apalling  statistics.  The  tragedy  is  that  it 
is  now  too  late  for  Allard  Lowenstein  to 
continue  helping  in  this  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  on  this  subject  that  appeared 
yesterday. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Shadow  of  the  Gunman 

Last  Thursday,  Allard  Lowenstein  offered 
this  urgent  advice  to  Senator  Kennedy's  New 
York  campaign  aides:  Don't  forget  gun  laws; 
be  sure  that  one  of  the  Senator's  taped  com- 
mercials includes  a  plea  for  Federal  control  of 
handgun  sales.  On  Friday,  the  former  New 
York  Congressman  was  fatally  shot  in  his 
office.  The  man  accused  of  the  killing  had 
bought  a  pistol  in  a  Connecticut  gunshop, 
using  a  driver's  license  for  identification.  The 
purchase  was  perfectly  legal,  even  though  the 
purchaser  had  been  committed  to  a  mental 
institution  in  the  same  state. 

"Guns  don't  kill  people.  People  kill  people." 
That  bumper-sticker  slogan  of  the  gun  lobby 
is  nonsense.  I^ny  Impulsive  murders  would 
never  occur  if  the  attackers  lacked  easy 
access  to  handguns.  America  is  the  only  in- 
dustrial society  without  effective  national 
controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms.  The  distinc- 
tion would  end  if  Congress  passed  Senator 
Kennedy's  handgun  control  bill.  One  provi- 
sion would  authorize  the  police  to  block  the 
sale  of  handguns  to  persons  with  a  history  of 
mental  disorder.  It  would  have  prevented  the 
man  charged  with  murdering  Mr.  Lowenstein 
from  buying  a  Spanish-made  weapon  with 
$120  and  a  driver's  license. 

A  sound  Federal  gun  law  alone  would  not 
keep  felons  or  the  deranged  from  acquiring 
firearms.  But  the  absence  of  such  a  law  also 
undercuts  the  gun-control  measures  of  states 
like  New  York,  whose  neighbors  persist 
in  lax  standards.  In  thwarting  the  desire  of 
a  majority  of  Americans,  as  expressed  in  a 
multitude  of  polls  the  firearms  zealots  ignore 
the  shadow  of  the  gunman  on  American  life. 
Al  Lowenstein  was  a  gallant  crusader  for  a 
hundred  causes,  some  of  them  lost,  but  none 
ignoble.  He  was  that  rare  character,  the  im- 
passioned but  moderate  liberal.  His  single 
term  in  Congress,  despite  many  tries,  was 
insufficient  measure  of  his  Influence  on  his 
chosen  constituency,  the  young.  Like  his 
hero,  Norman  Thomais,  he  was  an  agent  of 
ferment.  His  death  by  violence  is  the  more 
scarring  because  the  only  weapon  he  ever 
used  was  the  sharp  language  of  debate.# 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  CAMPAIGN  TO 
FREE  AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  IN 
IRAN 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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the  outstanding  work  of  the  National 
Hispanic  Campaign  to  Free  American 
Hostages  in  Iran,  headed  by  Mr.  Jose 
Aceves,  president  of  Hartec  Enterprises. 
The  National  Hispanic  Campaign  has 
set  a  goal  of  100,000  signatured  from  His- 
panic Americans  on  petitions  demand- 
ing the  immediate  release  of  their  fel- 
low Americans  being  held  hostage  in 
Tehran.  Once  the  signatures  have  been 
collected,  the  campaign  will  deliver  them 
to  Iranian  officials  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Iran. 

This  effort  to  express  to  Iranian  lead- 
ers the  united  position  of  all  Americans 
on  the  fate  of  our  fellow  countrymen  is 
especially  significant,  coming  as  it  does 
from  within  the  Hispanic  community. 
Iranian  leaders  and  the  militants  hold- 
ing the  Americans  captive  have  often 
tried  to  suggest  that  members  of  Amer- 
ican minority  groups  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  their  actions  agains  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  because  of  an  al- 
leged similarity  between  the  suffering  of 
these  minorities  and  the  suffering  of  the 
Iranian  people  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  National  Hispanic 
Campaign  makes  abundantly  clear  the 
speciousness  of  that  allegation,  and  as 
Mr.  Aceves  made  clear  in  his  statement 
before  the  National  Press  Club  on  March 
12,  the  American  people  are  quickly  los- 
ing whatever  sympathies  they  might  ini- 
tially have  been  inclined  to  have  toward 
the  Iranian  people  because  of  alleged 
actions  by  the  Shah. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Hispanic 
Campaign  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  President,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  me  in  endorsing 
this  fine  effort  as  well.  I  ask  that  a  state- 
ment by  Jose  Aceves  which  explains  the 
campaign  more  fully  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  Made  bt  Jose  Aceves 

The  more  than  20  million  Hispanic  pec^le 
In  the  United  States  have  united  together 
in  the  universal  effort  to  free  the  American 
hostages  now  being  held  captive  In  Iran.  Let 
It  be  known  that  we  will  not  sit  still  on  this 
issue. 

We  officially  launched  the  National  His- 
panic Campaign  to  free  the  American  hos- 
tages In  Iran  one  month  ago  today. 
Thousands  of  members  of  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity have  signed  petitions  in  support  of 
this  movement.  I  have  with  me  some  of  these 
signatures — signatures  that  have  been  pour- 
ing in  from  Florida,  Puerto  Rico.  Texas.  Ne- 
braska. Illinois.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Just  to 
name  a  few. 

National  organizations  such  as  Image,  the 
American  G.I.  Forum,  the  Latin  American 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Spanish  Speaking  Certified  Public 
Accountants  and  the  League  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens  are  Just  a  few  of  the  organiza- 
tions supportive  of  this  national  effort. 

We  will  show  the  Iranians  visible  proof  of 
our  united  effort  by  delivering  these  peti- 
tions to  representatives  of  their  Government. 
Mr.  Lupe  Saldana.  chairman  of  the  American 
O.I.  Forum  and  a  decorated  ex-Marine  officer, 
will  present  copies  of  the  names  to  the 
Iranian  Embassy  here  in  Washington.  At  that 
same  time,  our  campaign's  national  steering 
committee  will  select  four  nationally  recog- 
nized Hispanic  leaders  to  present  the  signa- 


tures to  the  Iranian  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York. 

Visas  for  travel  to  Iran  have  been  applied 
for  through  the  Iranian  Embassy  and  these 
same  Hispanic  leaders  shall  endeavor  to  de- 
liver the  signed  petitions  to  Iranian  Govern- 
ment officials  in  Tehran. 

We  are  outraged  at  the  Moslem  students' 
takeover  of  the  American  Embassy  and  the 
lack  of  sensitivity  shown  by  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini  in  regard  to  these  hostile  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  fate  of  the  hostages  hangs  on  the 
will  of  these  militants  who  continue  to  Ig- 
nore President  Banl-Sadr's  wishes  thus  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  to  Identify  where  the 
power  and  authority  Ues  In  Iran. 

Americans  must  now  evaluate  Banl-Sadr. 
Is  he  a  puppet? — or  the  President?  Is  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  really  In  charge? — or  are 
there  other  elements  manipulating  this  self- 
imposed  ruler?  Very  simply — what  the  hell 
Is  going  on?  What  do  the  Iranians  think  will 
happen  if  they  continue  to  play  games  with 
human  lives?  It  is  true  that  we  are  known 
as  a  forgiving  nation,  but  In  this  situation, 
our  patience  is  quickly  running  out. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people  real- 
ize that  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  the  stu- 
dent militants  and  perhaps  Banl-Sadr  never 
intended  to  resolve  this  problem  and  will 
continue  to  change  their  minds  over  and 
over  again  Just  to  keep  us  hanging.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  are  trying  to  use  American 
Internal  politics  to  eventually  tear  our  con- 
fidence In  our  own  leaders  and  In  our  broth- 
ers. 

America  provides  support  to  many  govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  promote  democracy 
and  human  rights.  Americans  can  no  more 
accept  responsibiUty  for  all  actions  by  the 
heads  of  the  many  countries  we  support  and 
maintain  friendly  relations  with,  than  we 
can  be  responsible  for  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviets  In  Afghanistan. 

The  Ayatollah  Khomeini  has  stated  many 
times  over  that  the  Americans  are  being 
held  prisoner  because  of  the  many  "acts  of 
aggression"  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  Government  of  Iran.  We  ask 
ourselves,  "What  acts  of  aggression?"  For 
years  our  country  has  been  supporting  the 
economic  growth  of  Iran.  Over  59,000  Iranian 
students  are  currently  enrolled  In  many  of 
America's  colleges  and  universities.  These 
students  graduate  and  return  to  their  coun- 
try to  better  understand,  to  deal  with,  and 
to  better  the  economic  growth  of  their  coun- 
try. Are  these  "acts  of  aggression?"  We  say, 
"no" — and  we  ask  ourselves  "why?" — why  Is 
the  Government  of  Iran  placing  itself  In 
such  a  precarious  position  with  the  United 
States?  Iranian  demands  include  the  return 
of  the  Shah  and  his  wealth.  If  the  Iranians 
want  the  Shah  and  his  wealth — let  Iran  go 
and  get  them.  We  are  not  their  messengers 
or  their  servants. 

With  the  takeover  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran,  Iranians  have  established 
a  dangerous  precedent  that  is  spreading  to 
many  other  places  endangering  the  lives  of 
many  Innocent  people.  A  precedent  that  Is 
In  violation  of  their  own  Holy  Laws  of  Islam. 
They  themselves  are  killing  their  own 
brothers  Just  a  few  hundred  miles  away — 
and  In  the  name  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini! 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  that  I  live  In 
this  great  country.  I  think  that  all  of  us  are 
fortunate  to  live  In  this  democracy.  We  must 
not  take  this  International  humiliation  and 
abuse  of  our  people  from  the  Iranians.  We 
must  take  a  message  from  the  American 
people — no  more  games!  Iran  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  holding  the  Americans  any 
longer.  They  must  know  that  they  are  losing 
whatever  sympathy  Americans  may  have  had 
at  one  time  felt  for  them  because  of  past 
actions  by  the  Shah.  Americans  are  angry 
and  it  appears  that  If  we  allow  Iran  to  make 
us  crawl,  they  still  won't  release  the  hostages. 


While  we  respect  our  Government's  effort* 
In  their  negotiations,  the  American  Hispanic 
community  feels  that  this  Injustice  has 
gone  on  long  enough.  We  must  now  demand 
the  Immediate  release  of  aU  the  American 
hostages. 

God  only  knows  of  the  torment  Uwm 
people  have  experienced  over  the  last  130 
days.  Free  our  people — and  let  us  all  get  on 
with  the  business  of  life. 

STATUfZirTa 

The  following  Is  a  statement  from  Mrs. 
Louisa  Kennedy,  wife  of  Moorhead  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Moorhead  Kennedy  Is  the  United  States 
Embassy's  economic  officer  now  being  held 
captive  In  Iran. 

I  am  outraged  at  the  containment  of  In- 
ternational diplomats  on  United  States 
ovimed  property  in  Tehran. 

Hopefully,  this  situation  will  be  resolved 
in  a  responsible  manner  by  the  powers  that 
be. 

My  many  thanks  go  out  to  the  National 
Hispanic  Campaign  for  making  clear  their 
support  for  these  innocent  people. 

Read  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  March 
12.  1980  during  the  National  Press  Con- 
ference given  by  the  National  Hispanic  Cam- 
paign to  Free  the  American  Hostages  in  Iran. 

The  following  Is  a  statement  from  Mr.  Jesse 
Lopez,  father  of  James  Lopez,  now  being  held 
captive  In  the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  who  Is  In  charge  anymore 
in  Iran.  I  only  hope  that  the  people  of  Iran 
realize  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
holding  the  American  hostages. 

My  family  and  I  are  constantly  praying 
for  the  safe  return  of  my  son.  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  joined  us  in 
our  prayers. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  National  Hispanic  Campaign  for  their 
wonderful  work  In  their  efforts  to  release  all 
the  hostages. 

Read  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  March 
12.  1980.  during  the  National  Press  Confer- 
ence given  by  the  National  Hispanic  Cam- 
paign to  Free  the  American  Hostages  in  Iran. 

The  following  Is  a  statement  from  Dick  and 
Teresa  Gallegos.  parents  of  William  Gallegos. 
now  being  held  prisoner  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Tehran.  Iran: 

We  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  their 
support  and  especially  to  the  National  His- 
panic Movement  for  their  deep  concern.  We 
have  seen  evidence  of  their  signature  cam- 
paign out  here  in  Colorado  and  approve 
wholeheartedly. 

We  hope  that  this  situation  will  be  t»- 
i^olved  peacefully — and  very  soon. 

Read  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  March 
12.  1980,  during  the  National  Press  Confer- 
ference  given  by  the  National  Hispanic  Cam- 
paign to  Free  the  American  Hostages  in  Iran. 

The  Whtte  Hottsx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  ICtO. 
Mr.   JosE  Aceves. 

c/o  National  Hispanic  Campaign  to  Free 
American  Hostages  in  Iran,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Jose:  President  Carter  has  asked  me 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  February  12. 
1980.  In  which  you  set  out  the  structure  of 
the  National  Hispanic  Campaign  for  the  re- 
lease of  American  hostages  held  In  Iran.  On 
behalf  of  the  President  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend to  you  his  deepest  appreciation  for  this 
manifestation  of  support  and  confidence  in 
his  strategy  to  free  our  brothers  and  sisters 
held  in  Teheran. 

It  Is  efforts  such  as  the  National  Campaign 
that  will  signal  to  the  students  holding  the 
American  hostages  that  we  as  a  people  stand 
united,  confident  and  strong  .in  our  resolve 
that  we  will  not  yield  to  terrorist  tactics  m 
a  means  to  dealing  with  International  prob- 
lems. 
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I  bav^  enjoyed  working  with  you  In  the 
pmst  and  look  forward  to  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful relatl  3nshlp  In  the  future. 

Warmi  st  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ESTKBAN    E.    TORKES, 

SpedLU   Assistant  to   the  President  /or 
Hi  ipanic  Affairs. 


Mr.   Dak  ei. 

Bxecutivi 
Spar  ish 
cour>  tants, 
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Hispanic 
tages  in 
effort 
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from  all 
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We  are 
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February   12.   1980. 

ARCHTn.ETA, 

Director,  American  Association  of 
Speaking  Certified  Public  Ac- 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Abcbtjleta:   Thank  you  for  be- 
llrectly    Involved    in   the   National 
CEkmpalgn  to  Free  American  hos- 
ran.  As  I  may  have  mentioned,  this 
an  expression  of  deep  con- 
^ispanics  for  their  fellow  Americans 
hostage  la  Iran.  We  are  currently 
n  obtaining  signatures  from  Indi- 
leaders  of  this  nation's  Hispanic 
Our  target  Is  100,000  signatures 
Hispanic  communities  throughout 


ahd 


asking  that  you  assist  us  by  ob- 

1  Ignatures   from   members   of   your 

organizat  on,    your    immediate    family,    and 

fam  ily  of  friends.  Enclosed  are  signa- 

fom  s  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to 

yoi]  r  earliest  convenience.  As  time  is  a 

fad  or  in  this  process,  hopefully  you 

al  lie  to  return  them  within  10  days. 

fe4l  free  to  make  copies  as  the  need 


your 
ture 
ua  at 
vital 
wiU  be 
Please 
arises. 
We 
be  well 
our 


hav> 


been  assured  that  this  effort  will 
rfccelved  and  strongly  supported  by 


gover  iment. 
Coi  lo  slempre, 

Jose  Aceves, 
National  Coordinator. 
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ORDER 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  11,  1980. 

GENTLskiEN:  Over  400.000  citizens  of  Hls- 
An^estry  living  In  this  city,  most  of 
of  various  Chambers  of  Corn- 
Associations,  are  whole  hearted 
President  Carter's  request  to  Iran. 
Hostages  Immediately  for  the  sake 
Rights. 
iml»rlsonment  of  innocent  people,  can 
justified  tn  discrepancies  of  Gov- 


.  aga:  nst 

thlu 

chi  nnels 
mettiods 


the  Government  of  Iran  has  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  let  them 

the  Innumerable  legal  Intema- 

of  the  civilized  world.  Laws 

of  the  Jungle,  have  long  ago. 


JosE  Cakooso, 

President. 
Macial  Villasreal, 

Chairman.^ 


TO    RESUME    CONSIDERA- 

OP  THE   CONFERENCE   RE- 

ON  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 

QF  1980  AT  11  A.M.  TOMOR- 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

unanimous  consent  that  at 

tomorrow  morning  the  Senate 

consideration  of  the  pending  con- 


P^ESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 


^OR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


RGBERT( 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

consent  that  when  the 

completes  its  business  today,  it 

recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
VARIOUS  SENATORS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Tsongas  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  Senate  then  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Orders  Nos.  664.  666,  669,  and  678. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— the  purpose  of  the  reservation  is  to 
advise  that  the  four  items  identified  by 
the  majority  leader  are  cleared  on  our 
calendar,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  consideration  and  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 


PRIVATELY  DONATED  FUNDS  FOR 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PLACES 
PROPERTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  126)  to  permit  the  National 
Park  Service  to  accept  privately  donated 
funds  and  to  expend  such  funds  on 
property  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
through  and  Including  line  12,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  expending  said  funds,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  the  national  significance  of 
the  project;  its  historical  value  to  the  com- 
munity: the  imminence  of  its  destruction 
or  loss;  or  the  expressed  Intentions  of  the 
donor. 

On  page  2,  line  19,  after  "Act"  insert  a 
comma  and  "but  the  recipient  of  such  funds 
shall  be  permitted  to  utilize  them  to  match 
any  grants  from  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund  established  by  section  108  of  this  Act"; 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  "National  Park 
Service"  and  insert  "Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Park  Service": 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  16,  1966 
(80  Stat.  915;  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  470a).  is 
further  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
109  as  follows: 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  accept 


the  donation  of  funds  which  may  be  ex- 
pended by  him  for  projects  to  acquire,  re- 
store, preserve,  or  recover  data  from  any  dis- 
trict, building,  structure,  site,  or  object 
which  Is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act,  so  long  as  the  project 
Is  owned  by  a  State,  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  nonprofit  entity. 

"(b)  In  expending  said  funds,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  the  national  significance  of 
the  project;  Its  historical  value  to  the  com- 
munity; the  Imminence  of  Its  destruction  or 
loss;  or  the  expressed  intentions  of  the 
donor.  Funds  expended  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  without  regard 
to  the  matching  requirements  established 
by  section  102  of  this  Act,  but  the  recipient 
of  such  funds  shall  be  permitted  to  utilize 
them  to  match  any  grants  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  established  by  section 
108  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
transfer  unobligated  funds  previously  do- 
nated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  with  the  consent 
of  the  donor,  and  any  funds  so  transferred 
shall  be  used  or  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept 
privately  donated  funds  and  to  expend  such 
funds  on  property  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-625) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  126  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  donations  of  funds  In  order 
to  assist  In  the  acquisition,  restoration,  or 
preservation  of  properties  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  owned  by 
a  local  governmental  unit  or  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  currently 
maintains  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  which  Identifies  sites  and  structures 
significant  In  American  history.  Congress  has 
enacted  statutes  which  provide  various 
means  of  fostering  the  preservation  of  prop- 
erties listed  on  the  National  Register.  H.R. 
126  authorizes  an  additional  tool  which  the 
Secretary  may  use  to  promote  historic  pres- 
ervation, by  permitting  donations  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  applied  to  register  properties 
owned  by  local  governments  or  nonprofit  cor- 
porations. Funds  previously  donated  to  the 
National  Park  Service  could  be  transferred 
Into  this  account,  and  any  donations  would 
be  expended  only  after  consideration  of  the 
projects'  historical  value,  threat  to  the  re- 
source, and  the  donor's  Intentions. 


CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  SILETZ 
INDIANS  OF  OREGON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2055)  to  establish  a  reservation 
for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  In- 
dians of  Oregon,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page 
6,  line  24,  after  "Reservation"  insert  "or 
the  addition  of  lands  to  the  reservation 
in  the  future,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  existing  rights-of-way,  re- 
ciprocal road  rights-of-way  agreements,  li- 
censes, leases,  permits,  and  easements,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  the  land  described  below  Is  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon: 

Willamette  Meridian  Oregon 
Township  9  South,  Range  9  West 
■    Section   13:   Southeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

Section  14:  Northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter; 

Section  15 :  Lot  2; 

Section  20:  East  half  east  half  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter: 

Section  21 :  South  half  northeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter; 

Section  22:  North  half  northwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter; 

Section  23:  Lots  3.  4.  5.  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter; 

Section  24:  Northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter; 

Section  25:  Lot  3.  lot  7,  southeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  east  half  southwest  quarter, 
southeast  quarter; 

Section  26 :  Southeast  quarter: 

Section  27:  South  half  northeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  south  half  northeast 
quarter,  south  half  s3uthwest  nuarter  north- 
west quarter,  southeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  north  half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  31:  Lot  20,  southeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter; 

Section  32 :  North  half  lot  21; 

Section  34:  East  half  west  half  northwest 
quarter,  east  half  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  east  half  southwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter; 

Section  35:  North  half  southwest  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  36:  Southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter. 

Township  10  South,  Range  9  West 

Section  2:  North  half  of  lot  7,  north  half 
of  lot  8; 

Section  3:  Lots  1,  2,  3,  and  14; 

Section  4:  East  half  east  half  southwest 
quarter,  east  half  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter; 

Section  6:  East  half  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter; 

Sections:  Lot  3; 

Section  9:  Lots  1,  2,  3,  and  the  east  half 
of  lot  4; 

Section  13:  Southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter; 

Section  15:  Lot  1; 

Section  16:  Southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter; 

Section  17:  Lot  4; 

Section  18:  Lot  1; 

Section  20:  Lot  11; 

Section  21 :  Lots  5  and  8; 

Section  22:  Lots  4.  5.  and  17; 

Section  24:  lots  1,  2,  and  12; 

Section  25:   West  half  northeast  quarter; 

Section  26:  Southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter. 

Township  10  South.  Range  10  West 
Section  13:  East  half  northwest  quarter; 
Section   14:  Southeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter; 


Section  15:  South  half  northeast  quarter 
and  east  half  southeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

Section  20 :  Lot  1  lying  south  of  the  south 
boundary  of  the  former  Siletz  Indian  Reser- 
vation; 

Section  23 :  Lot  6  and  lot  7; 

Section  24:  Lot  8. 

Township  10  South,  Range  8  West 

Section  18:  Southeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter; 

Section  20:  South  half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  22:  Southwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter; 

Section  30:  Lot  1. 

Containing  3,630  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon,  shall,  subject 
to  all  valid  existing  rights-of-way,  licenses, 
leases,  permits,  and  easements,  accept  any 
deed  or  other  Instrument  conveying  to  the 
United  States  the  land  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Siletz  on  July  27,  1956,  known  as  Gov- 
ernment Hill,  and  hold  such  land  In  trust 
for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians 
of  Oregon.  Such  land  Is  described  as: 
Wuxamette  Meridian,  Oregon 
Township   10   South,   Range    10   West 

Section  4:    South  half  of  lot  32, 

Section  9: 

North  half  of  lot  1, 

North  half  of  lot  2, 

(except  that  portion  of  School  Board  Tract 
62,  described  as: 

Beginning  at  the  1/16  corner  of  the  sec- 
tloin  line  common  to  sections  4  and  9,  this 
being  the  northwest  comer  of  lot  2,  and 
the  true  point  of  beginning,  thence  north 
89  degrees  17  minutes  east,  100  feet,  thence 
south  0  degrees  01  minutes  east,  660.31  feet, 
thence  south  89  degrees  31  minutes  west. 
100  feet,  thence  north  0  degrees  01  minutes 
west,  659.8*  feet,  to  the  place  of  beginning). 

Cemetery  tract  61  described  as: 

Beginning  at  the  section  corner  common 
to  sections  3,  4,  9,  and  10,  thence  south  0 
degrees  34  minutes  east,  664.74  feet,  to  the 
true  point  of  beginning,  thence  south  89 
degrees  31  minutes  west,  1335.60  feet,  thence 
south  59  degrees  44  minutes  east,  1299.25 
feet,  thence  north  89  degrees  45  minutes 
east,  54.2  feet,  thence  north  0  degrees  34 
minutes  west,  598.98  feet,  thence  north  89 
degrees  45  minutes  east,  165  feet,  thence 
north  0  degrees  34  minutes  west.  65.76  feet, 
to  the  true  point  of  beginning. 

Containing  36.03  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec  3.  The  lands  described  in  the  first 
section  and  (upon  conveyance  to  the  Secre- 
tary) section  2  of  this  Act  shall  constitute 
the  reeervation  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat. 
984;  25  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.),  and  other  provi- 
sions reapplied  to  such  tribes  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Siletz  Indian  Tribe  Restora- 
tion Act  (91  Stat.  1415;  26  U.S.C.  711a).  Such 
lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  with- 
out compensation  to  such  tribes,  such  rea- 
sonable rights-of-way  and  easements  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  access  to  or  serve  adja- 
cent or  nearby  Federal  lands. 

Sec.  4.  The  establishment  of  the  Slletz 
Reservation  or  the  addition  of  lands  to  the 
reservation  In  the  future,  shall  not  grant  or 
restore  to  the  tribe  or  any  member  of  the 
tribe  any  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  right 
of  any  nature,  including  any  indirect  or 
procedursd  right  or  advantsnge,  on  such 
reservation. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  of  Oregon  shall  have  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
Siletz  Reservation  and  persons  on  the  res- 
ervation in  accordance  with  section  1360  of 
title  28  and  section  1162  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  will  act  today  on 
S.  2055,  the  bill  to  establish  a  reservation 
for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Siletz 
Indians  of  Oregon.  The  Siletz  Tribe  was 
terminated  in  1954,  was  restored  to  Fed- 
eral recognition  in  1977  and  now  owns 
less  than  10  acres  of  land. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  plan  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  creation  of  a  reserva- 
tion plan  was  provided  for  in  the  Siletz 
Restoration  Act  of  1977  and  is  the  result 
of  2  years  of  careful  study  by  the  Siletz 
Tribe,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  will  provide 
that  3,360  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement land  be  taken  into  trust  for  the 
Tribe  to  contribute  a  timber  resource 
from  which  the  tribal  members  can  oper- 
ate a  lumber  sales  operation  and  fund 
the  tribal  government.  It  also  authorizes 
the  transfer  of  a  36.5-acre  tract  of  land 
from  the  city  of  Siletz  to  the  tribe.  Prior 
to  termination  it  was  tribal  trust  prop- 
erty and  was  the  headquarters  of  tribal 
operations.  The  tribe  will  return  the  land 
to  its  original  use. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  legis- 
lation has  the  strong  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Gov.  Vic  Atiyeh 
of  Oregon  and  Mayor  Roy  Weaver  of  the 
city  of  Siletz.  Devising  a  plan  for  a  new 
reservation  is  a  unique  task  and  I  com- 
mend the  parties  involved  for  accepting 
the  challenge.  The  acreage  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  1.1 -million  acres  once  occu- 
pied by  the  members'  ancestors,  but  it 
will  provide  an  adequate  foundation  to 
get  the  tribe  back  on  its  feet.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  action  the  Senate  will 
take  on  this  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  SUetz 
Indians  of  Oregon.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-626),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  establish  a 
reservation  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon. 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians 
of  Oregon  are  comprised  of  a  number  or 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  whose  home  has 
always  been  the  Oregon  coast.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment treated  the  various  groups  as  one 
confederation  when  It  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  them  in  1855.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  that  the  Indians  would  move  from  their 
aboriginal  land  to  a  1.1  million  acre  reserva- 
tion located  on  the  most  rugged  portion  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  return  for  the  cession 
of  land,  the  Siletz  Tribe  was  to  receive  eco- 
nomic development  assistance,  education  and 
health  benefits,  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
The  treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate 
but  the  reservation  was  eventually  created 
by  Executive  Order  and  the  Tribe  did  not 
receive  the  services  from  the  government. 

In  later  years,  with  the  encroachment  or 
the  white  settlers,  the  U.S.  Government, 
without  providing  compensation,  opened  up 
the  reservation  land  for  sale  to  non-Indians. 
The  £lletz  Tribe  was  terminated  in  1964  and 
now  owns  less  than  ten  acres. 
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members  worked  diligently  with 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  an  engl- 
.  to  study  proposals  for  the  es- 
of  the  reservation.  After  con- 
means  to  provide  for  economic 
a  timber  sales  operation  was 
which  will  provide  the  tribal 
with  approximately  $600,000  an- 
of  Land   Management  land 
as  the  acreage  to  acquire  be- 
value  to  Lincoln  County,  rela- 
Service  and  O&C  lands  and 
Its  proximity  to  the  City  of  Siletz. 
of  the  timber  revenues  from 
accrues  to  the  county  and  the 
agreed  to  continue  payment   of 
to  the  county  for  25  years. 
:  and  is  available  in  scattered  par- 
and   that   Included    in   the   plan 
and  amounts  to  3,630  acres, 
to  the  BLM  lands,  a  36.55  acre 
the  City  of  Siletz  Is  Included  in 
area  is  known  as  Government 
tbe  tribal  headquarters  until 
to  the  city  at  the  time  of 
termination.  The  citizens  of  the 
In  a  poll  to  turn  back  the  land 
The  Tribe  plans  to  return  the 
original  use  as  a  tribal  center 
construction  of  a  tribal  of- 
and   dental   clinic,   recrea- 
and  a  community  hall  which 
with  the  residents  of  Siletz. 
by    the    Siletz    Indian    Tribe 
Act,  thorough  consultation  was 
with    the   Tribe   and   State   and 
officials  as  well  as  other 
jartles.  The  Governor  of  Oregon, 
established  a  task  force  to  assist 
this  endeavor. 
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LAWS  RteLATING  TO  TRADE  BE- 
TWEEl  INDIANS  AND  CERTAIN 
FEDER  AL  EMPLOYEES 

Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the 

3979)   to  repeal  and  amend 

regulating  trade  between 

certain  Federal  employees, 

been  reported  from  the  Select 

on    Indian    Affairs    with 

as  follows: 

2,    line   6.    beginning   with   the 

through  and  including  line 

in  lieu  thereof  "in  such  officer, 

>r  agent's  name,  or  in  the  name 

person  where  such  officer,  em- 

kgent  benefits  appears  to  benefit 

Interest"; 

2,  line  14,  after  "service"  strike 
sert  "or"; 

2,  line  25,  strike  "employee"  and 
er,  employee,  or  agent"; 

3,  line  5,  strike  "employee"  and 
er,  employee,  or  agent"; 
3.  line  8,  beginning  with  "for" 
gh  and  including  line  10,  and  in- 
thereof"  of  any  real  or  personal 

)r  any  Interest  therein)  for  the 
commercially   selling,    reselling, 

bartering  such  property;  or"; 

3.  line  20,  strike  "employee"  and 

!er,  employee,  or  agent"; 

3,  line  24,  strike  "employee"  and 

er,  employee,  or  agent"; 

3,  line  25,  strike  "engage  in  such 
or  sale"  and  Insert  "have  such 


oSl:  ler 


4,  line  3,  strike  "employee"  and 
»r,  employee,  or  agent."; 
4,  line  5,  strike  "employee"  and 
■~  employee,  or  agent,"; 


On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  the  semicolon  and 
"or"  and  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
Provided  further.  That  ( 1 )  any  such  designee 
may  not  be  a  relative  by  blood  or  marriage 
of  the  officer,  employee,  or  agent  engaging  in 
such  purchase  or  sale;  (2)  with  respect  to 
purchases  or  sales  by  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  employed  at  the  reservation,  agency, 
or  service  unit  level,  such  designee  must  be 
employed  at  not  less  than  one  grade  level 
higher  than  such  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
at  the  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
central  office  or  at  an  area  office  installation 
other  than  that  with  authority  over  such 
reservation,  agency,  or  service  unit;  (3)  with 
respect  to  purchases  or  sales  by  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  employed  at  the  area  of- 
fice level,  such  designee  must  be  employed 
at  not  less  than  one  grade  level  higher  than 
such  officer,  employee,  or  agent  at  the  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  central  office; 
and  (4)  the  Secretary  must  approve  pur- 
chases or  sales  by  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  employed  at  the  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  central  office;  or 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  "employee"  and 
insert  "officer,  employee,  or  agent"; 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  "employee"  and 
Insert  "officer,  employee,  or  agent"; 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  the  quotation 
mark  and  the  last  period; 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  means  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  both  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.". 

On  page  6,  line  15,  after  the  comma  insert 
•'other  than  one  involving  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty held  in  trust  or  subject  to  a  restriction 
against  alienation  imposed  by  the  United 
States,"; 

On  page  6,  line  21,  after  "valid"  insert 
"subject  to  all  valid  transactions  subsequent 
to  such  time"; 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  following  tract  of  land  shall 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  Wa-He-Lute  Indism 
School  for  its  beneficial  use  as  an  Indian 
school  and  community  center  for  educational 
or  cultural  purposes: 

Part  of  Government  lot  2,  section  8,  town- 
ship 18  north,  range  1  east,  Willamette 
meridian,  Thurston  Covmty,  Washington,  de- 
scribed more  particularly  as  fellows:  Govern- 
ment lot  2,  section  8,  township  18  north, 
range  1  east.  Willamette  meridian,  Thurston 
County,  Washington,  except  excluding  that 
portion  which  begins  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  William  Packwood  Donation  Claim 
Numbered  37.  thence  south  along  the  east 
line  of  said  claim,  655  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  thence  south  655  feet;  thence  east 
420  feet;  thence  north  655  feet;  thence  west 
420  feet  to  place  of  beginning;  all  in  section 
8,  township  18  north,  range  1  east.  Willa- 
mette meridian,  except  including  a  strip  of 
land  0.7  foot  In  width,  lying  along  the  north 
boundary  of  said  excluded  tract,  acquired 
by  the  United  States  of  America  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1942.  by  Declaration  of  Taking  filed 
in  United  States  District  Court,  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Washington,  Southern  Division. 

(b)  Legal  title  to  the  land  described  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  remain  in  the  United 
States  xmder  the  administration  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  who  shall  hold  the  above- 
described  tract  of  land  in  trust  for  the  Wa- 
He-Lute  Indian  School  so  long  as  it  is  used 
for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  purposes, 
and  the  beneficial  title  of  the  Wa-He-Lute 
Indian  School  shall  terminate  and  full  title 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States  If  such 
school  ceases  to  use  such  land  for  educa- 
tional or  cultural  purposes. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-629) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  3979  is  to  repeal  and 
amend  certain  laws  regulating  trade  between 
Indians  and  certain  Federal  employees. 

Laws  restricting  trade  between  Federal  em- 
ployees, except  as  lawful  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  Indians 
were  enacted  in  the  1800's  and  early  1900's. 
Such  restrictions  were  Intended  to  protect 
individual  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  and  or- 
ganizations from  the  undue  Infiuence  which 
Federal  employees  might  exert  by  reason  of 
their  positions. 

These  federal  laws  have  served  a  critical 
need  in  protecting  Indians  at  a  time  when 
they  were  less  educated  and  untutored  in 
commercial  transactions.  Federal  employees 
who  approve  or  disapprove  the  use  or  dispo- 
sition of  Indian  trust  assets  or  who  approve 
or  disapprove  the  disbursement  of  Indian 
trust  funds  are  In  a  unique  position  to  use 
that  power  to  coerce  Indians  into  conunerclal 
transactions  which  may  not  be  advantageous 
to  the  Indians.  However,  Indians  have  now 
become  better  educated  and  more  sophisti- 
cated in  business  practices  and  are  better 
able  to  engage  in  arms-length  transactions 
with  non-Indians  than  they  were  when  these 
statutes  were  enacted  for  their  protection. 
Indians  are  now  more  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  and  the  avenues  for  enforcement  of 
these  rights  against  Federal  employees  who 
might  try  to  use  their  positions  for  economic 
gain  in  trading  or  contracting  with  Indians. 

Although  there  may  still  exist  possibility 
that  Federal  employees  may  exert  undue  in- 
fluence on  Indians  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, there  is  no  longer  need  for  the  strin- 
gent Federal  prohibitions  and  penalties  for 
such  emoloyees  eneaglng  in  trade  with  In- 
dians. Many  transactions  are  conducted  be- 
tween Federal  employees  and  Indian  Indivi- 
duals at  locations  far  removed  from  Indian 
reservations,  yet  these  Federal  employees  risk 
serious  consequences  because  of  the  penal  na- 
ture of  the  law  which  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued regardless  of  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances of  the  transactions.  The  employee 
faces  the  penalties  under  current  law  when 
engaging  in  trade  with  individual  Indians 
who  possess  equal  or  better  business  acumen 
and  without  knowing  of  the  legal  prohibi- 
tions and  penalties. 

These  laws  with  their  severe  penalties  have 
served  their  purpose  to  protect  Indians.  For 
the  most  part,  Indiana  now  have  reached  a 
level  which  indicates  such  stringent  meas- 
ures are  not  necessary  and  these  laws  should 
be  modernized. 

H.R.  3979.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  referred  to  the  Senate, 
amends  Section  437  of  Title  18  and  repeals 
both  Section  2078  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
the  Act  of  June  19.  1939.  The  bill  maintains 
the  ban  aealnst  trade  between  Indiana  and 
persons  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Tndlan 
Affairs  or  the  Indian  Health  Service  but 
otherwise  authorizes  the  President  to  permit 
such  trade,  with  certain  exceotions,  under 
the  regulations  oromulgat?d  bv  him  or  his 
designee.  The  bill  further  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior  to  ratlf"  anv  transac- 
tion occurring  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
legislation  which  would  otherwise  be  a  vio- 
lation under  existing  law  but  which  would 
be  legal  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
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NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  146)  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17, 
1980,  as  "National  Small  Business  Week," 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2.  Une  5.  after  "17."  insert  "1980". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
follows: 

Whereas  the  success  and  vibrancy  of  the 
American  free  en tei  prise  system  and  econ- 
omy is  dependent  upon  the  health  of  small 
business; 

Whereas  small  business  comprises  over  96 
per  centum  of  all  American  businesses,  em- 
ploys the  majority  of  all  working  Americans, 
and  accounts  for  43  per  centum  of  the  gross 
national  product; 

Whereas  small  business  has  developed  over 
one-half  of  this  country's  major  innovations 
over  the  past  two  decades,  produces  Inven- 
tions four  times  as  efficiently  as  their  big 
counterparts,  and  has  provided  for  96  per 
centum  of  the  newly  created  Jobs  in  the  last 
decade: 

Whereas  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  members  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Committees  of  each  House  of  said  Con- 
gress all  recognize  that  the  founding,  growth, 
and  mature  strength  of  small  businesses  is 
mandatory  for  the  continued  improvement 
of  the  employment,  economic  security,  and 
standard  of  living  of  every  American:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  requested  and  author- 
ized to  designate,  by  proclamation,  the  week 
of  May  11  through  17,  1980,  as  "National 
Small  Business  Week",  and  exhort  all  citizens 
in  the  various  States,  the  national  and  all 
local  governments  and  groups  and  organiza- 
tions therein,  to  give  recognition,  by  appro- 
priate celebration  and  ceremony,  to  the  Inde- 
pendence, initiative,  and  motivation  of  the 
small  businessmen  and  businesswomen  who 
have  made  America  great. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  Joint  resolution  designating  the  week  of 

May  11  through  May  17,  1980,  as  "National 

Small  Business  Week." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
and  the  joint  resolution  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  that  they  be  passed  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
en  bloc  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   DEATH   OF   REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  SLACK  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  386,  a  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Representative  John 
Slack,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  Slack,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  reject 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution  just  agreed  to,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  two  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  as  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  VITIATING  THE  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE  ON  TOMORROW  AND 
ORDERING  HIS  RECOGNITION 
ON  MARCH  25,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  Mr.  Proxmire  to  be  recognized  on 
tomorrow  morning  be  vitiated,  and  that 
on  Tuesday,  March  25,  Mr.  Proxmire  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
are  recognized  imder  the  standing  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOXERS'  DEATH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, March  14,  a  tragic  sdr  disaster  oc- 
curred in  Warsaw,  Poland.  All  87  people 
on  board  that  flight  were  killed  instantly 
and  included  on  that  flight  were  14  young 
athletes  and  8  ofiQcials  and  coaches  of 
the  U.S.  amateur  boxing  team.  The  group 
was  en  route  to  represent  our  country  in 
matches    against   the   Polish   natlcmal 


team.  They  were,  in  a  very  reel  sense, 
ambassadors  of  the  United  States.  Our 
Nation  is  deeply  saddened  by  this  terrible 
accident.  We  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  all  of  the  families  and  loved- 
ones  of  these  Americans  and  we  share 
their  grief. 

The  boxers  include: 

David  Rodriguez  of  Pomona,  California. 

Lonnie  Young  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jerome  Stewart  of  Norfolk,  V*. 

Byron  Lindsay  of  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Lemuel  Steeples  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  Plmentel  of  Flushing.  N.T. 

Gary  Clayton  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Paul  Palomino  of  Westminster,  Calif. 

Chuck  Robinson  of  Auport  Townaend, 
Wash. 

Andre  McCoy  of  New  BeOtorA,  Mass. 

Walter  Harris  of  San  Franciaco,  Oallf. 

Elliott  Chavia  of  Ft.  Bragg.  N.C. 

Kelvin  Anderson  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bryon  Payton  of  Troupe,  Tx. 

The  coaches  and  oflBcials  include: 

Tom  "Sarge"  Johnson  of  Indlan^wUs, 
Ind.;  Head  Coach. 

Joseph  Bland  of  High  Point,  N.C;  Team 
Manager. 

Junior  Robles  of  National  City,  Calif.;  Aast. 
Coach. 

Bernard  Callahan  of  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Referee- 
Judge.  

John  Radlson  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Referee- 
Judge. 

Steve  Smiglel  of  Boca  Raton.  Fla.;  Aast. 
Manager. 

Dr.  Ray  Wesson  of  Ocean  Springs,  Mlas.; 
Team  Physician. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Wesson,  wife  of  Dr.  Wesson; 
Team  Nurse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  in 
Newsweek,  March  24,  1980,  regarding 
these  yoimg  boxers,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

BoxEKs'  Death 

"We  don't  have  much  to  offer  our  young 
boxers."  said  Bob  Surklen,  national  boxing 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  "No  college  scholarships,  no  fancy 
cars.  What  we  can  offer  them  Is  a  chance  to 
see  the  world."  Surklen  fought  back  tears  as 
he  spoke:  he  had  Just  learned  that  14  mem- 
bers of  a  US.  amateur  boxing  team,  flying 
from  New  York  City  to  matches  in  Cracow 
and  Katowice,  had  died  in  the  crash  of  a 
Polish  IL-62  Jetliner  near  Warsaw's  Okecie 
Airport.  The  disaster,  which  took  the  lives  of 
all  77  passengers  and  ten  crew  members,  was 
the  worst  air  crash  In  Poland's  history. 

The  dead  boxers  included  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's finest  non-professionals.  l«muel 
Steeples.  23,  from  St.  Louis,  was  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  leading  amateur  welter- 
weight In  the  U.S.  "We  looked  for  him  to  win 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Olympics,"  said  Bd 
Silverglade,  chairman  of  the  A.A.U.  inter- 
national selection  committee.  Andre  McCoy, 
20.  of  New  Bedford,  Mass,  was  touted 
among  the  nation's  top  three  light  heavy- 
weights. Also  killed  was  the  team's  coach, 
Thomas  ("Sarge")  Johnson,  58,  who  trained 
the  U.S.  boxing  squad  that  won  five  gold 
medals  at  the  1976  Olympics  In  Montreal. 

There  have  been  other  tragic  air  accidents 
involving  American  athletes.  In  1961,  18  fig- 
ure-skating stars,  bound  for  the  world  cham- 
pionships In  Prague,  were  kUled  in  the  crash 
of  a  Sabena  Jet  near  Brussels.  In  1970,  30 
members  of  the  Wichita  State  University 
football  team  died  when  their  chartered  Jet 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  when  the 

its  business  on  tomor- 

in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 


TO- 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

ccKisent  that  when  the 

its  business  today  it 


stand  recessed  until  the  hour  of  9:45  aan. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  routine  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  then  return  to  the  coneidera- 
tlon  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close 


RECESS    UNTIL    9:45    A.M.,    THURS- 
DAY, MARCH  20,   1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  and 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased  Representative,  the 
late  John  Slack,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  recessed  until  the  hour  of  9 :  45 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:23  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  20,  1980,  at  9:45  ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  King  of  the  Universe 
and  Protector  of  all  who  trust  in  You, 
we  express  thanks  for  the  lives  of  all 
Your  servants,  who,  in  their  course  on 
Earth,  have  sought  to  serve  You  and 
those  committed  to  their  care.  We  re- 
member with  love  and  affection,  our  col- 
league, John  Slack,  who  has  entered  into 
Your  eternal  kingdom. 

We  give  thanks  for  his  life  and  for 
his  contributions  to  the  work  of  this 
House,  for  his  commitment  to  those 
things  that  are  right  and  just,  for  the 
respect  and  kindness  he  showed  to  all 
people.  May  the  faithfulness  of  his  serv- 
ice inspire  others  to  continue  in  their 
lives  the  ideals  of  public  service  he  held 
dear.  May  Your  blessing  be  with  his 
family  and  may  Your  peace  that  passes 
all  human  understanding  keep  us  all  in 
Your  grace  until  our  last  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


"An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  commenc- 
ing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual Indian  whose  land  is  held  in  trust 
or  restricted  status,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Hatfield 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  1466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe 
of  Indians  and  the  absentee  Delaware  Tribe 
of  Western  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  27-A  and  241,  289,  and  27-B 
ani  388.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1998.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  United 
States  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  Tule  River 
Indian  Tribe  certain  public  domain  lands 
formerly  removed  from  the  Tule  River  Indian 
Reservation;  and 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  10,  1980,  as  "ORT  Centennial  Day." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  cf  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
H.  R.  Berg; 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Swidenski;  and 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "Na- 
tional Bicycling  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment 
No.  67  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2797)  "An 
act  to  make  technical  corrections  related 
to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,"  and  agrees 
to  the  bill  with  a  further  amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  662)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  increased  partic- 
ipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Lugar  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2222)  entitled 


IT'S  THE  SAME  OLD  TUNE — "SMOKE 
GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES" 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  latest  "prudent  and  re- 
sponsible" budget  is  nothing  but  a 
smokescreen. 

The  administration  claims  to  have 
cut  $2  billion  from  this  year's  budget  and 
$13  billion  from  next.  What  they  fail  to 
note  is  that  they  have  also  made  "revi- 
sions" in  the  spending  estimates  they 
made  back  in  January.  The  "new"  figures 
are  the  "old"  figures,  plus  "revisions," 
minus  "cuts."  When  you  offset  the  revi- 
sions and  the  cuts  and  aggregate  the  2 
years,  the  effect  on  Federal  spending  is 
a  big  fat  zero. 

What  the  administration  has  given  us 
is  an  additional  tax  increase — $32.5  bil- 
lion over  the  January  estimate  for  1980 
and  1981.  Taxes  will  rise  from  20.5  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  in  calendar  year  1980 
to  21.9  percent  in  calendar  1981 — the  big- 
gest peacetime  tax  boost  in  history. 

I  urge  my  colleagues — do  not  let  the 
smoke  get  in  your  eyes.  Support  a  budget 
balanced  with  real  spending  reductions 
and  tax  cuts  in  1981. 


Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agony  over 
budgetary  reduction  has  started.  But  the 
pain  can  be  avoided,  while  we  easily 
reduce  the  budget  by  a  much  greater 
amount  than  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  Congress. 

Many  of  our  domestic  programs  waste 
money  and  fail  to  provide  the  services  in- 
tended. But  we  can  reduce  the  budget 
and  eliminate  the  deficit — both  on-  and 
off-budget — without  placing  the  burden 
on  Americsms  who  depend  on  these  pro- 
grams. Needed  reforms  can  come  later. 

Today,  we  need  immediate,  large 
reductions  that  would  be  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  can  achieve  this  by:  First, 
eliminating  all  foreign  aid,  a  savings  of 
$17  billion;  our  poor  receive  no  benefit 
from  foreign  aid,  yet  they  help  finance 
it  through  inflation;  second,  decreas- 
ing corporate  welfare  by  a  modest  $23 
billion;  third,  cutting  foreign  military 
welfare  to  wealthy  allies.  Over  one-hailf 
of  the  $146  billion  military  budget  will 
go  for  the  defense  of  well-to-do  coun- 
tries like  Germany  and  Japan.  We  could 
easily  reduce  this  expenditure;  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  to  increase  it.  With  a 
$50-billion  cut  in  foreign  military  sub- 
sidies, we  could  increase  U.S.  defense 
spending  by  $30  billion — for  an  ABM 
system,  for  example — and  decrease  the 
overall  DOD  budget  by  $20  billion. 

With  these  three  proposals,  we  could 
cut  the  1981  budget  by  $60  billion,  raise 
American  defense  spending,  and  not 
change  one  domestic  social  program. 
Raising  taxes  or  closing  so-called  loop- 
holes to  balance  the  budget  would  dam- 
age the  economy. 

I  challenge  amy  Congressman  or  poll- 
ster to  test  this  proposal  with  the  peo- 
ple. I  am  convinced  Americans  would 
wholeheartedly  support  such  a  reform. 


NEEDLESS  BUDGETARY  AGONY 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mourn 
the  senseless  and  untimely  death  of  a 
former  Member  of  this  House,  Allard 
Lowenstein.  His  mortal  remains  are  to- 
day being  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  Cem- 
etery. 

I  knew  Allard  Lowenstein  for  some 
three  and  one-half  decades.  We  went  to 
high  school  together  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  New  York  City. 
D  1510 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  breadth  and 
constancy  of  Allard  Lowenstein's  concern 
for  human  freedom  that  one  of  my  ear- 
liest memories  of  him  is  attending  with 
him  a  mid-40's  rally  attacking  the  Franco 
regime  in  Spain,  and  one  of  my  last 
memories  of  him  is  a  meeting  we  had 
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the  President  is  having  a  hard  time 
mustering  credibility  for  this  gas  tax, 
and  for  his  new  budget. 

With  April  1  just  around  the  comer, 
perhaps  we  should  call  this  the  April 
Fool's  Tax. 


DECLINE  IN  PRODUCTrVITY  IS  THE 
ROOT  OF  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
seems  that  a  lot  of  people  in  a  policy- 
making position  at  the  Federal  level  have 
discovered  a  new  word — productivity. 
The  President  talks  about  productivity; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
talks  about  productivity;  even  the 
leaders  of  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress talk  about  productivity.  And  they 
are  all  paying  lipservice  to  it. 

Productivity  is  down.  And  now  people 
in  Washington  are  starting  to  worry 
about  it.  But  it  has  only  been  a  few  cou- 
rageous people  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
understanding  a  long  time  ago  to  recog- 
nize that  a  decline  in  productivity  was 
at  the  root  of  our  economic  problems. 

And  although  the  President  and  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  have  now  learned 
to  throw  the  word  around  whenever  pos- 
sible, the  policies  that  are  being  pursued 
differ  little  from  those  they  pursued  even 
before  productivity  assumed  its  right- 
ful place  alongside  such  political  rhetori- 
cal standbys  as  motherhood  and  apple 
pie. 

No,  the  Democrats  who  have  controlled 
both  Houses  of  this  Congress  for  the 
past  25  years,  have  not  changed  their 
policies.  Even  at  a  time  when  they 
cry  for  increased  productivity,  they  raise 
taxes  on  energy.  Even  at  a  time  when 
they  call  for  more  Americans  to  save 
more  dollars,  they  suggest  withholding 
taxes  on  the  interest  earned  on  savings 
accounts. 

Productivity  just  does  not  happen.  It 
is  the  result  of  Federal  policies  which, 
first  of  all,  permit  it,  and  second,  en- 
courage it. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  we  will  find 
those  policies  among  the  proposals  of  the 
majority  party. 


CORRECTIONS  MUST  BE  MADE  TO 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  our  soc'al  security  system.  While  taxes 
have  increased,  we  have  not  seemed  to 
have  made  much  progress. 

I  recently  checked  in  my  district  where 
we  have  one  small  reformatory  and  find 
that  we  have  33  people  who  are  fully 
housed,  fed,  and  clothed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, drawing  full  social  security,  some 
of  the  psople  up  to  $300  a  piece. 

One  example  of  th?  $3C0  is  a  17-year- 


old-boy,  and  he  merits  it,  because  he  is 
an  orphan :  and  he  is  an  orphan  because 
he  is  there  for  killing  both  his  parents. 

Now,  how  can  we  hope  to  get  credi- 
bility for  this  system  while  we  let  this 
kind  of  thing  exist? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Whitehurst)  has  a  bill  in  to  correct  this 
error.  I  would  like  some  of  this  body  to 
join  in  getting  a  little  pressure  for  some 
action  on  that  bill. 


POSSIBLE  VIOLA*nON  OP  BIOLOGI- 
CAL   WEAPONS  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  carries  a  disturb- 
ing report  of  an  accident  on  April  3, 1979, 
in  a  factory  in  Sverdlovsk,  U.S.S.R.  An 
explosion  reportedly  occurred  which  re- 
leased into  the  air  a  bacteriological  agent 
carrying  the  lethal  disease  anthrax.  Some 
300  to  500  local  residents  of  Sverdlovsk 
reportedly  died  within  hours  of  inhaling 
the  anthrax  bacteria. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1972  Biological 
Weapons  Convention,  which  I  helped 
draft  and  negotiate,  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  never  to  develop,  produce  or  stock- 
pile biological  agents  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  Soviet  Union  also  agreed  to 
destroy  or  divert  to  peaceful  purposes 
existing  stockpiles  of  biological  agents 
and  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  biological  agents  are  un- 
thinkable instruments  of  war  and,  as 
this  Incident  may  demonstrate,  can  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  countries 
that  choose  to  experiment  or  otherwise 
handle  such  lethal  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  administration 
to  pursue  forthrightly  this  possible  vio- 
lation of  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention. Should  we  conclude  that  a  treaty 
violation  has  occurred,  then  a  complaint 
should  immediately  be  lodged  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  as  pro- 
vided under  article  VI  of  the  convention. 

Today's  report,  combined  with  the 
growing  evidence  of  the  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  by  Soviet  surrogate 
forces  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea  and  by 
Soviet  units  in  Afghanistan,  is  a  cause 
of  grave  concern.  It  is  imperative  that 
all  available  information  held  by  our  Gov- 
ernment be  made  public. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  AGENT  ORANGE 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks) . 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  just  heard  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  talk  to  us  about  a 
problem  that  the  Soviets  are  having  with 
biological  warfare. 

I  would  suggest  before  we  start  picking 
on  the  Soviets,  we  clean  up  our  own  house 
and  address  the  problem  of  agent  orange, 
a  herbicide  and  toxic  poison  used  in  Viet- 
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nam  and  which  we  are  now  finding  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  our  own  U.S. 
soldiers  having  difQculty  with,  rashes, 
nervous  disorders,  Uver  ailments,  and 
ves,  cancer. 

Agent  orange  is  an  issue  which  not 
only  concerns  the  people  who  fought  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  spouses  and  children 
who  are  very  concerned  about  effects. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota, 
Thomas  Daschle,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion cosponsored  by  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans in  Congress  and  40  other  Members 
of  this  body.  This  legislation  is  a  major 
step  in  remedying  the  effects  of  agent 
orange  exposure. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  work  he  has  done. 

The  herbicide  clinics,  and  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  VA  for  the  Vietnam 
era  combat  veterans  today  is  a  fraud, 
and  unless  we  pass  the  Daschle  legisla- 
tion we  are  going  to  leave  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  were  exposed  to  agent  orange 
in  a  life  of  uncertainty  and  suffering. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, FRIDAY.  MARCH  21.  1980, 
TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4986,  DEPOSITORY  INSTITU- 
TIONS DEREGULATION  AND 
MONETARY  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1980 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight,  Friday,  March  21, 
1980,  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4986)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  authorize  the  automatic 
transfer  of  funds,  to  authorize  negotiable 
order-of-withdrawal  accounts  at  deposi- 
tory institutions,  to  authorize  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  establish  remote  service  units,  and  to 
authorize  federally  insured  credit  unions 
to  maintain  share  draft  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  we  do  ob- 
ject, what  then  happens? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Unpleasant  things. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  REUSS.  WeU,  April  1  would  roll 
aroimd,  and  thereupon  usury  statutes 
which  effectively  prevent  the  granting  of 
loans  in  some  23  of  our  States  would  rise 
from  the  dead  to  plague  us.  If  objections 
were  heard,  it  would  have  the  additional 
consequence  of  throwing  out  of  the  scene 
the  entire  ATS  service  of  the  banks,  the 
remote  transfer  service  of  the  savings 
and  loans,  and  shared  drafts. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Those  are  the  court 
decision  items. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Along  with  many  other 
untoward  consequences. 
D  1520 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
gentleman  knows  full  well  that  those 
court  decision  problems  can  clearly  be 
extended  in  time,  just  like  we  have  done 
before,  so  that  we  would  extend  the  time 
before  those  go  into  effect.  We  did  that 
before.  We  did  it  by  unanimous  consent 
right  here. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  did  it  because  I  promised 
the  gentleman  I  would.  That  promise  is 
not  renewed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Fine;  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  be  responsible  for  all  that, 
what  the  implications  of  that  would  be, 
maybe  I  could  ask  unanimous  consent 
and  we  would  extend  it. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  catastrophe 
would  not  necessarily  occur  as  it  relates 
to  court  decisions,  with  respect  to  which 
I  agree  that  either  timeframe  should  be 
extended  or  we  should  take  legislative 
action. 

Now,  that  portion  of  the  conference  I 
have  no  problem  with.  My  problem  still 
relates  to  imderstanding  what  is  in  the 
conference.  The  last  time  the  gentleman 
and  I  talked,  the  gentleman  was  still  ne- 
gotiating and  writing  the  draft  of  what 
was  in  fact  in  this  conference. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  in  general  all 
the  things  in  this  giant  conference  omni- 
bus bill  that  has  been  matched  up  with 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  in  general,  the  bill 
arms  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with 
the  power  to  control  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates and  thus  do  its  part  in  the  battle 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me 
comment  on  that. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  gives  the  Federal 
^Reserve  Board  power  to  determine  what 
aggregates,  monetary  aggregates  are,  so 
that  is  a  new  power  given  to  them. 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  no.  TTiat  is  the  essence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  power.  That  is 
what  caused  it  to  come  to  life  in  1913. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  1913  Act. 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  merely  to  see  to  It 
that  the  banking  system  is  responsive  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  inherent  power. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  else  does  it 
have  in  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  I  have  said,  it  puts  to 
one  side  various  State  usury  statutes, 
which  however  well  intentioned  are  now 
having  the  effect  of  drying  up  mortgage 
loans,  small  business  and  agricultural 
loans. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT;  I  am  very  familiar 
with  that.  The  whole  House  is,  too,  be- 
cause of  the  great  anti-inflationary  poli- 
cies of  this  great  administration.  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  A  third  thing  the  bill  does 
is  to  reinstate  those  powers  of  banks. 


mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
and  credit  unions  with  respect  to  ATS's, 
share  drafts,  and  remote  transfers, 
which  powers  were  divested  by  the  order 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  some  months 
ago. 

The  conference  report  further  makes 
a  worthwhile  reform  in  regulation  Q.  For 
the  first  time  it  will  permit  savers  to  get 
a  fair  market  return  on  their  savings, 
but  does  it  in  a  way  which  will  not  cause 
intermediate  havoc  with  the  thrift 
industry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  in 
other  words,  they  can  ratchet  upwards, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  word  "ratcheting"  is 
not  used. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  that  is  what 
my  senior  Senator  used. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  just  a 
moment.  I  am  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  am  yielding  to  my  colleague  to 
give  us  the  laimdry  list  of  all  the  things 
that  I  know  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  is  familiar  with,  all  these 
things  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  wiU  just  continue 
briefly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Just  to  say  that  the  truth 
in  lending  law  passed  some  years  ago 
by  this  body,  like  so  many  other  regula- 
tory measures,  has  turned  out  to  be  un- 
necessarily cumbersome  and  burden- 
some. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
will  remember  I  tried  to  get  that  in  the 
conference  last  year. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Therefore,  we  have  im- 
proved the  truth  in  lending  law.  We 
have  not  thrown  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath ;  but  I  think  we  have  provided  some- 
thing that  the  financial  institutions  can 
work  with  that  is  still  fair  to  the 
consumer. 

We  have  furthermore,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  particularly  like  this,  put 
in  a  general  regulatory  simplification  law 
which  will  require  madcap  regulators  to 
weigh  the  consequences  of  their  acts  in 
terms  of  cost-benefit  analysis.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  constructive  thing. 

We  have  liberalized  the  power  for 
banks  to  hold  and  improve  real  estate 
and  many  other  good  things. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  that  as  it  relates  to 
the  truth  in  lending  amendments,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I  tried  to  get 
that  in  a  conference  report  last  year,  or 
1978,  when  we  sat  in  the  cloakroom  there 
and  tried  to  negotiate  for  many  hours.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  gentle- 
man's side  refused  to  let  it  go  into  play; 
so  I  am  very  familiar  with  that.  It  is  a 
positive  reduction  of  urmecessary  rules 
and  regulations  in  truth  in  lending  and 
I  very  much  favor  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  states  it  so 
accurately ;  thus,  I  am  confident  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  by  untiinely  or  im- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
gejitleman    from   Ohio    (Mr. 


Stanton)  and  I  are  in  agreement  with 
the  procedure  which  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  is  now  attempting  to  take. 
We  have  been  meticulous,  I  think,  in 
going  over  the  report.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  give  tind  take.  It  is  a  very  worth- 
while compromise  to  my  way  of  thinking 
on  many,  many  complicated  subjects,  one 
of  which  is  the  truth  in  lending  law. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  simplification 
of  which  we  both  support. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Which  we  both  support. 
I  would  say,  yes,  this  is  an  important 
enough  bill,  it  is  such  a  milestone  piece 
of  legislation,  that  2  hours  discussion  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  the  gentleman  will  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  ask  for  that? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  certainly  would  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton)  will. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
time  be  equally  divided  on  that? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Well,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  time  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
(Mr.  Reuss)  has  taken  to  discuss  this 
issue.  It  is  a  highly  complicated  piece  of 
legislation.  I  know  the  gentleman  was 
there  and  very  much  involved  in  the  ne- 
gotiations between  this  body  and  the 
Senate. 
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Unless  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  an  additional  comment  he  wishes  to 
make,  I  will  probably  just  fade  away 
like  a  good  soldier. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  is  merely 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  filed,  and  I  would,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, respectfully  suggest  the 
gentleman  not  object. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  basis  of  that  outstanding  discussion 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation : 

House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  19.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\8  Mr.  Speaker:  I  herewith  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  effec- 
tive Immediately. 
Respectfully. 

Earl  Hdtto. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  MARCH  21.  1980, 
TO  PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  2269,  EMERGENCY  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  March  21. 
1980.  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2269).  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  why  this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  is  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Loan  Amendments  of  1980 
which  the  House  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  The  conference  was  con- 
cluded yesterday.  All  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  signed  the  conference  report 
and  it  is  felt  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
that  this  bill  be  signed  and  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  farmers 
throughout  the  country  that  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  emergency  financing  can 
be  accommodated  by  this  bill.  It  is  a 
matter  of  urgency  from  that  standpoint. 
I  believe,  and  was  so  recognized  by  the 
conference  renort. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  TO  CERTAIN 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  on  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  614)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  614 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  are  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Earl  Hutto, 
Florida, 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  AI 
Swift.  Washington, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  BlUy  Lee 
Evans,  Oeorgla, 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Thomas 
J.  Downey,  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  only  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  would  the 
Speaker  entertain  soon  a  quorum  call  or 
a  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  do  so. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  662,  INCREASED  PARTICIPATION 
IN  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK,  ASIAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK,  AND  AFRICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT FUND 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  662) 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentle- 
man could  help  me,  I  remember  there 
were  quite  a  few  amendments  on  that 
bill  when  it  was  on  the  House  floor.  By 
agreeing  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  are  we  in  any  way  jeopardiz- 
ing our  ability  to  stand  fast  for  those 
fine  amendments  that  were  passed  in  the 
House  Chamber? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  unless  we  do  agree  to 
have  a  conference.  And  then,  naturally, 
we  will  take  up  the  House  position  in 
lieu  of  the  action  taken  by  the  House  on 
that  bill  through  amendments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  can 
assure  us  that  he  will  stand  very,  very 
tough  for  the  position  and  the  many 
amendments  that  were  passed  by  the 
House?  Also  that  he  will  encourage  the 
conferees  to  stand  by  those  substantial 
votes  that  we  had? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  wish  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  California  of  my  fealty  and 
loyalty  to  the  clearly  expressed  majority 
opinion  of  the  House  and  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  confirmation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  be  happy  to 
learn  that  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees;  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Gonzalez,  LaFalce.  Cavanauch, 
Stanton,  and  Hyde. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO  AT- 
TEND THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  611,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Funeral  Committee  of 
the  Late  Honorable  John  M.  Slack  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Wright 
of  Texas;  Mr.  Mollohan  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  Rahall  of  West  Virginia;  Mr. 
Written  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Florida;  Mr.  Perkins  of  Kentucky;  Mr. 
Steed  of  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Boland  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr.  CONTE  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  RoSTENKOwsKi  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Stratton  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Patten  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Roybal  of  California;  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Hanley  of 
New  York;  Mr.  McEwen  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Bevill  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana;  Mr.  Alexander  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  of  New  York;  Mr.  Chappell 
of  Florida;  Mr.  Coughlin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Obey  of  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  McKay  of  Utah;  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia;  Mr.  Spence  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Young  of  Florida;  Mr. 
Burgener  of  California;  Mr.  Ginn  of 
Georgia;  Mr.  Moakley  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Boggs 
of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Murtha  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon;  Mr.  Early 
of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Zeferetti  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Ertel  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Hollenbeck  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston of  Louisiana:  Mr.  Cheney  of 
Wyoming;  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  of  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

If  there  are  any  other  Members  who 
would  care  to  go  to  the  funeral  of  John 
Slack,  if  they  would  kindly  contact  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Chair  would  be 
happy  to  put  them  on  the  committee. 


WAsaiNOTOir.  D.C, 

March  19,  1980. 
Hon.  Thokas  p.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatities, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  11:55  ajn.  on  Wednesday,  March  IS. 
1980.  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the  lOHO 
National  Housing  Production  Report. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  MARCH  21,  1980, 
TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  S.  662,  INCREASED  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  INTER-AMERICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK.  ASIAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK.  AND  AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  Friday, 
March  21,  1980,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  662)  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1980  NATIONAL  HOUSINa 
PRODUCTION  REPORT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  March  19.  1980.) 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


n  1540 

COMMUNICATTON    FROM    THE 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

T*e  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  19,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  11:55  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  19, 
1980.  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
Pi-esldent  wherein  he  transmits  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Status  of  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committees. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
STATUS  OF  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
raad  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing F>apers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Gtovemment  Operations. 

'For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Seaate  of  today,  March  19.  1980.) 


GENERAL    ACCOUNTTNO    OFFICE 
ACT    OP    1979 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  24)  an  act 
to  improve  budget  management  and  ex- 
penditure control  by  revising  certain  pro- 
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eral  and  the 
Departments 
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visions  relatl  ig  to  the  ComptroUer  Oen- 


Inspectors  General  of  the 
of  Energy  and  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, with  a 


The  Clerk 
The  Clerk 


Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  conqur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follitws: 

strike  out  i  U  after  the  enacting  cla\ise, 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  hiay  be  cited  as  the  "General 
Accounting  Of  Ice  Act  of  1980". 
TITLE  I — QElipRAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

PROVISIONS 

UNTO*CHERED    EXFCNDrrUKES 

Se  itlon 


Proc<  dures 


certi  Scate 


a  ther 
expel  dlture  i 


th! 


Sec.   101. 
counting 
67)  is  amende< 
of   the   foUowl  ig 

law  which  perAilts 
counted  for  so  ely 
zatlon.  or 
United  States 
agency,  the 
access    to   suci  i 
records,  and 
any  such 
enable  him  tc 
pendlture  was 
whether  such 
law.  The  prov^lons 
be  superseded 
acted  after 
paragraph  whldh 
fles  the  provlsl  >ns 
case  of  an 
103,  105(d)    (1 
or   (3),  of  tltli 
provisions  of 
106(b)  of  such 
nation  of  sucb 
troUer  General 
this  subsection. 

"(2)   With  r 
counted  for 
Izatlon,  or 
United  States 
agency  and 
of  law,  no  officer 
Accounting 
its  audit  of  sucii 
books,  docume|its 
information 
to  anyone  not 
General 
President  or 
cemed   or.   in 
crepanctes,   to 
mental  Affairs 
on  Govern  men 
Representative: 
the  House  and 
or  approprlatlc^s 
the  expendltu 

"(3)  (A)   Not^ine 
be  construed  ai 
talned  in 
teHlcence 

"(B)  The 
provisions  of 
tlon  financial 
sensitive 


117  of  the  Budget  Ac- 
Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C. 
by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
new   subsection : 
Not^thstandlng  any  provision  of 
an  expenditure  to  be  ae- 
on the  approval,  authorl- 
of  the  President  of  the 
}r  an  official  of  an  executive 
Cc  mptroUer  General  shall  have 
books,    documents,   papers, 
information   relating  to 
as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  ex- 
in  fact,  actually  made  and 
^cpenditure  was  authorized  by 
of  this  paragraph  may 
I  inly  by  a  provision  of  law  en- 
date  of  enactment  of  this 
specifically  repeals  or  modl- 
of  this  paragraph.  In  the 
expenditure  under  section   102, 
(3),  or  (6),  or  106(b)    (2) 
3,  United  States  Code,  the 
s^tlons  102,  103,  105(d).  and 
title  shall  govern  the  exami- 
expendltures  by  the  Comp- 
in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 


f  Orel  jn 
counterintelllg  ince 
law  enforceme  it 
proceeding   nuisusnt 
paragraph  O) 
pose  the  ident^ylng 
vestlgation   or 
vestlgatlve  or 
involved  in  su^h 
tlons.    An 
graph  may  be 
of  financial 

"(C) 
transactions 
of  the  Central 


so  ely 
cert  ficate 


Accou  atlng 
tte 


^pect  to  any  expenditure  ae- 
on the  approval,  author- 
of  the  President  of  the 
)r  an  official  of  an  executive 
nc  twithstandlng  anv  provision 
or  employee  of  the  General 
may  release  the  findings  of 
expenditure  or  disclose  any 
papers,  records,  or  other 
concerning   such   expenditures 
sin  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office,    except    to   the 
head  of  the  agency  con- 
the   case   of  unresolved   dls- 
the   Committee   on   Govem- 
)f  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
Operations  of  the  House  of 
and  to  the  Committees  of 
the  Senate  having  legislative 
oversieht  with  respect  to 
in  question. 

In  this  subsection  shall 
affecting  the  authority  con- 
8(b)    of  the  Central  In- 
Act  of  1949. 

may  exemnt  from  the 
daragraoh   (1)  of  this  subaec- 
transactlons  which  relate  to 
intelligence    or    foreign 
activities,    or    sensitive 
investigations  if  an  audit 
to    the    rirovlslors    of 
of  this  subsection  would  ex- 
details  of  an  active  in- 
endanger  the  safety  of  in- 
lomestic  intelligence  sources 
law  enforcement  investiga- 
under   this   subpara- 
glven  for  a  class  or  category 


sect:  on 
Acer  cy 
Pr  iflldent 


exei  aptlon 


trt  nsactlons. 
Inf  on  tatlon 


taken 


concerning    financial 

pursuant  to  section  8(b) 

Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 


1949  and  Information  concerning  financial 
transactions  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  starting  on  or 
after  October  1,  1980,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  ComotroUer 
General,  a  report  listing  every  account  po- 
tentially subject  to  audit  by  the  ComptroUer 
General  under  paragraph  (1).". 

ENrORCEMXNT  OP  ACCESS  TO  RECORDS 

Sec.  102.  Section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accoimtlng  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  54),  Is 
amended  by  designating  the  existing  para- 
graoh  as  subsection  (a)  and  bv  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  When  access  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  of  any  department 
or  establishment  is  not  made  available 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
Comptroller  General  In  his  discretion  may 
make  a  written  request  to  the  head  of  the 
department  or  establishment  concerned. 
Any  such  request  shall  set  forth  any  au- 
thority In  addition  to  subsection  (a)  for 
such  access  and  the  reasons  such  access  is 
desired.  The  head  of  the  department  or  es- 
tablishment concerned  shall  ha"e  a  period 
of  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  to 
respond  to  the  written  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  The  response  shall  describe 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records 
withheld  and  the  reasons  therefor.  If  within 
such  twenty-day  period  full  access  to  such 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  has  noc 
been  afforded  the  ComotroUer  General  or  any 
of  his  designated  assistants  or  employees, 
the  Comptroller  General  may  file  a  written 
report  of  the  matter  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  head  of  the  department  or  es- 
tablishment concerned,  and  with  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)  the  Comp- 
troller General,  through  any  attorney  des- 
ignated by  him  in  vn-lting.  may,  after  twenty 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  a  written 
report  under  paragraph  (1).  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  any  order  requiring  the  head 
of  the  department  or  establishment  con- 
cerned to  produce  the  material  withheld. 
The  Attornev  General  is  authorized  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  official  in  such  proceed- 
ings. Any  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
court  imder  this  subsection  may  be  treated 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)(1)  Subfect  to  subsection  (d).  the 
Comptroller  General  may  require  by  subpena 
the  production  of  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  of 
contractors,  subcontractors,  or  other  non- 
Federal  persons  to  which  he  has  access  by 
law  or  by  agreement  of  the  non-Pederal  per- 
son from  whom  access  Is  sought.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  shall  Identify  the 
material  sought  and  the  authority  on  which 
access  is  based.  Service  of  a  subpena  issued 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  by  any- 
one authorized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
(A)  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  per- 
son named  therein,  or  (B)  by  mailing  a  copy 
thereof  by  certified  or  reigstered  mall,  return 
receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such  person 
at  his  residence,  or  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. A  verified  return  by  the  person  so  serv- 


ing the  subpena  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
service  or  In  the  case  of  service  by  certified 
or  registered  mail,  the  return  post  office  re- 
ceipt signed  by  the  person  so  served,  shall 
be  proof  of  service. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  otiey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  by  any  person  who  re- 
sides, is  found,  or  transacts  business  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  court,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  through 
any  attorney  designated  by  him  in  writing, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  such  person  to  pro- 
duce the  matter  requested.  Any  failure  of 
any  such  person  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  treated  by  the  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  may  not 
bring  an  action  under  subsection  (b)  for 
an  order  or  issue  a  subpena  under  subsection 
(c)   requiring  the  production  of  material — 

"(1)  if  such  material  relates  to  activities 
designated  by  the  President  as  being  foreign, 
intelligence  or  foreign  counterintelligence 
activities: 

"(2)  if  such  material  Is  specifically  ex- 
empted from  disclosure  to  the  Comptroller 
General  by  statute  provided  that  such  stat- 
ute (A)  requires  that  the  material  be  with- 
held from  the  Comptroller  General  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  discretion  on  the  Is- 
sue, or  (B)  establishes  particular  criteria  for 
withholding  from  the  Comptroller  General 
or  refers  to  particular  tj^es  of  matters  to 
be  withheld  from  the  Comptroller  General; 
or 

"(3)  if  the  President  or  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  within 
twenty  days  after  the  filing  of  a  report  under 
subsection  (b)  (1),  certifies  In  writing  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  that  (A)  such  material  con- 
sists of  matters  which  could  be  withheld 
from  disclosure  under  section  552(b)  (5)  or 
552(b)  (7),  of  title  6  United  States  Code  and 
(B)  the  disclosure  of  such  material  to  the 
Comptroller  General  could  reasonably  be 
exoected  to  substantially  impair  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  cer- 
tification shall  be  nondelegable  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  full  explanation  of  the  rationede 
therefor. 

"(e)  Any  written  information,  books,  doc- 
uments, papers,  or  records  made  available 
to  the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  level  of 
confidentiality  as  is  required  of  the  agency 
from  which  obtained.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  statute  for  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure or  use  as  the  officers  or  employees  of  the 
agency  from  which  such  material  was  ob- 
tained. Information  described  in  section  552 
(b)  (6)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
obtained  by  the  Comptroller  General  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
unwarranted  invasions  of  personal  privacy. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  Congress.". 

AVAiLAsn-rrr  op  orapt  reports 

Sec.  103.  Section  312  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  (31  U.S.C.  53)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  (1)  No  portion  of  any  draft  report 
prepared  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  be  submitted  to  any  agency  for  com- 
ment thereon  for  a  period  in  excess  of  thirty 
days  unless  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines, upon  a  showing  by  such  agency,  that 
a  longer  period  is  necessary  and  is  likely  to 
result  In  improvement  In  the  accuracy  of 
such  report. 
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"(2)  Failure  of  an  agency  to  return  com- 
ments by  the  conclusion  of  the  comment 
period  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  result  in  the  de- 
layed delivery  of  any  such  report. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  agency  is  requested  to 
comment  on  a  draft  report,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  report  initiated, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
or  otherwise,  at  the  request  of  either  House 
of  Congress  or  by  any  committee  or  nvem- 
ber  thereof,  make  such  draft  report  available 
on  request  to  such  House,  committee,  or 
member;  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  report,  noake 
such  draft  report  available  on  request  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  House. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
pare and  Issue  with  the  final  version  of  any 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  a 
statement  of  (A)  any  significant  changes, 
from  any  prior  drafts  of  such  report,  In  the 
findings,  conclusions,  or  recommendations 
which  were  based  on  an  agency's  comments 
on  such  a  draft,  and  (B)  the  reasons  for 
making  such  changes. 

"(5)  Procedures  followed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  sublect  to  statutory  and 
Executive  order  guidelines  for  the  handling 
and  storage  of  classified  information  and 
material.". 

APPOINTMENT    OP    THE    COMPTROLUa     GENERAL 
AND     THE     DEPUTT     COMPTROIXER     GENERAL 

SEC  104.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  42)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "There" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  the  Office  of  Comptroller  General  or  in  the 
Office  of  Deputy  ComptroUer  General,  there 
is  established  a  commission  to  recommend 
individuals  to  the  President  for  appointment 
to  the  vacant  office.  Any  such  commission 
shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

"(B)  the  rreslUenl  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate, 

"(C)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
"(D)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate,  and 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office 
of  Deputy  Comptroller  General,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Any  commission  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  to  the  President 
for  consideration  the  names  of  not  less  than 
three  persons  for  the  Office  of  Comptroller 
General.  The  President,  within  his  discre- 
tion, may  request  that  additional  names  be 
submitted.". 

(b)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  303 
of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  43)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  hold  office  for  fifteen 
years  and  the  Deputy  Comptroller  General 
shall  hold  office  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment until  the  date  on  which  an  Individual 
Is  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
Comptroller  General.  The  Deputy  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  continue  to  serve  imtU  his 
successor  is  appointed.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  the  person  occupying 
the  position  of  Deputy  Comptroller  General 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  vacancy  in 
such  position  occurring  on  or  after  such 
date,  and  shall  apply  to  any  person  appointed 
to  flu  such  a  vacancy. 


TITIiE  n— OONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS 
WiTH  RESPECT  TO  THE  INSPECTORS 
GENERAL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EN- 
ERGY AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

AMENDMENT  TO    THE   ACT   OF   OCTOBKR    16,    19TS 

Sec.  201.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober IS,  1976  (90  Stat.  2430;  42  U.S.C.  3523), 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  the  Inspector 
General  shaU — 

"(1)  comply  with  standards  established  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  audits  of  Federal  establishments,  orga- 
nizations, programs,  activities,  and  func- 
tions: 

"(2)  establish  guidelines  for  determining 
the  appropriate  use  of  non-Federal  auditors; 

"(3)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
any  work  performed  by  non-Federal  auditors 
complies  with  the  standards  established  by 
the  Comptroller  General  as  described  In  par- 
agraph ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(4)  shall  report  expeditiously  to  the  At- 
torney General  whenever  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  Federal  criminal  law.". 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    BNERCT 
ORGANIZATION    ACT 

Sec.  202.  Section  208  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  VS.C.  7138) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  responslbUltles 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  the  Inspector 
General  shall — 

"(1)  comply  with  standards  established  by 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
for  audits  of  Federal  establishments,  organi- 
zations, programs,  activities,  and  functions; 

"(2)  establish  guidelines  for  determining 
the  appropriate  use  of  non-Federal  auditors; 
and 

(3)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
any  work  performed  by  non-Federal  audi- 
tors complies  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  as  described  In 
paragraph  (1). 

"(I)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section,  the  Inspector 
General  shall  give  particular  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  Comptroller  General  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  duplication  and  in- 
suring effective  coordination  and  cooperation. 

"(J)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section,  the  Inspector 
Ganeral  shaU  report  expeditiously  to  the 
Attorney  General  whenever  the  Inspector 
General  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal law.". 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  explain  the  content  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  24. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  most  of  the  changes  are  minor 
language  and  technical  changes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  smiendment  adds  a  pro- 
vision to  the  unvouchered  expenditures 
section  permitting  exemption  of  finan- 
cial transactions  relating  to  sensitive  law 
enforcement  investigations  and  requir- 
ing the  Director  of  OMB  to  submit  a  re- 
port of  unvouchered  accounts  potentially 
subject  to  audit  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. In  section  102,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  CranptroUer  General 
from  bringing  an  action  to  enforce  access 


to  records  under  two  additional  situa- 
tions: First,  if  a  statute  absolutely  re- 
quires withholding  materials;  and,  sec- 
ond, if  the  President  or  Director  of  OMB 
certifies  that  the  material  is  included  in 
the  internal  memorandum  or  law  en- 
forcement exemptions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  that  disclosure 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  substan- 
tially impair  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  also  requires  that 
material  obtained  under  the  section  be 
subject  to  the  same  level  of  confiden- 
tiality as  is  required  of  the  agency  from 
which  it  was  obtained. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  H.R.  24  by  the  House,  a  va- 
cancy has  occurred  in  the  OCQce  of  Dep- 
uty ComptroUer  CSeneral.  Is  it  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  new  procedure  for  selection  of 
the  Deputy  Comptroller  General  which 
is  provided  for  in  section  104  of  HJl. 
24  would  apply  to  the  filling  of  this 
vacancy? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  that  is  our  inten- 
tion. In  addition,  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Director  of  OMB  which 
reinforces  this  imderstanding.  I  agree 
with  the  interpretation  ccHitained  in  the 
attachment  to  the  Director's  letter  and  I 
include  the  letter  and  the  attachment 
at  this  point. 

Executive  Opficb 

OF  THE  PRESmENT, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1980. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, House  of  Representatir>e*,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  are  aware. 
Deputy  ComptroUer  General  Robert  F.  Keller 
resigned  effective  February  29,  1980.  and  a 
vacancy  therefore  currently  exists  In  that 
Office.  HJi.  24  and  its  counterpart  in  the 
Senate,  S.  1878.  would,  if  enacted,  change  the 
statutory  term  and  the  procedures  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. It  is  not  certain  from  the  language 
of  those  biUs  whether  these  new  procedures 
would  apply  to  the  filling  of  the  existing 
vacancy  In  the  Office  of  Deputy  Comptroller 
General.  I  would  urge  that  you  offer  the 
statement  attached  to  this  letter  at  the  time 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments by  the  House  to  ensure  that  the  new 
procedures.  If  enacted,  would  apply  to  filUng 
the  existing  vacancy. 
Sincerely, 

James  T.  McInttre,  Jr.,  DIreetor. 

Attachment 

Section  104(b)(1)  provides  that  the 
ComptroUer  General  shall  hold  office  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  Deputy  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  hold  office  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment until  the  date  on  which  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  appointed  to  fiU  a  vacancy  In  the 
Office  of  Comptroller  General.  The  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  may  continue  to  serve 
until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

Section  104(b)(2)  provides  that  the  fore- 
going amendment  shall  not  apply  to  the  per- 
son occupying  the  position  of  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill,  but  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  vacancy  in  such  position  occurring  on  or 
after  such  date,  and  shall  apply  to  any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  such  a  vacancy.  The 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  phrase, 
"occurring  on  or  after"  enactment  of  the  blU, 
Is  Intended  to  mean  "taking  place  on  or 
after"  enactment.  This  question  arises  be- 
cause, at  this  particular  time,  there  is  al- 
ready a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
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on  or  after* 
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pointed  to 
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will  have  a 
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General.  In  this  legislation  the 

anlng  of  the  phrase  "occurring 

enactment  Is  the  same  as  "ez- 

after"  enactment,  not  the  same 

on  or  after"  enactment.  This 

>hrase  "occurring  on   or  after" 

ifculs  to  the  result  that  the  per- 

to  flu  the  presently  existing 

I  he  offlce  of  Deputy  Comptroller 

be  covered  by  the  provisions 

I ) .  Accordingly,  the  person  ap- 

the  presently  existing  vacancy 

of  Deputy  Comptroller  General 

term  of  offlce  beginning  on  the 

and  ninnlng  until  the 

an  individual  is  appointed 

in  the  Office  of  Comptroller 

Deputy  Comptroller  General 

to  serve  imtll  his  successor 
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Ale^-ander 

Ambro 
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Andrews, 

W.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
AshbnxA 
Atkinson 
AuOoln 

Bafalis 

BaUey 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

BedeU 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bla«gl 

BliMthsm 

Blanehard 

Boires 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 
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I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reserva- 


no  objection. 

Is  there  objection  to 
request   of   the   gentleman 


ROT  rsSELOT. 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 
of  the  House. 
1  he  House  was  ordered. 
was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
he   following   Members   re- 
heir  names : 


[Roll  No.  148] 

Burliaon 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

ButlM 

Byron 

Camobdl 

Oamey 

rarr 

Carter 

Cnvanaugh 

ChaopeU 

Chenev 

Chlaholm 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coeibo 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Convers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Couehlln 

Oourter 

Cmne.  Dnniel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniel  son 

DannoDiejner 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis,  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Delltims 

Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Devine 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 


Barly 

i^-khanlt 

Edgar 

E'^warrts.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

E-*wards,  Okla. 

Emery 

Bn>'liah 

Brdahl 

E^'enbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Pindley 

PHher 

Flthlan 

Pllppo 

Piorlo 

Foley 

Fort.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsvthe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

a«nhardt 

Olaimo 

Oilman 

Olnnlch 

Gtnn 

O'lckman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gra-llaon 

Gramm 

Gravley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlahatn 

Guarinl 


Gudger 

Markey 

8Ux> 

Guyer 

Marks 

Satterfleld 

Hasedom 

Marlenee 

Sawyer 

Hall,  Ohio 

Marriott 

Schroeder 

Hall,  Tex. 

Martin 

Schulze 

Hamilton 

Matsui 

Sebellus 

Hammer- 

Mattox 

Selberllng 

schmldt 

Mavroules 

Senaenbrennftr 

Hance 

MazzoU 

Shannon 

Hanley 

Mica 

Sharp 

Hansen 

M'.ctKl 

Shelby 

Harkln 

Mikulakl 

Shumway 

Harris 

Miller,  Calif. 

ahuster 

Hefner 

MUler.  Ohio 

Simon 

Heftel 

Mlneta 

Skelton 

Hlghtower 

Mlnlsh 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hlllls 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Hlnson 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Snowe 

Holland 

Moakley 

Snyder 

HoUenbeck 

Moffett 

Solarz 

Holt 

MoUohan 

So!omon 

Holtzman 

Montsomery 

Spellman 

Hopkins 

Moore 

Soience 

Horton 

Moorhead, 

8t  Germain 

Howard 

Calif. 

Stack 

Hubbard 

MotU 

Staggers 

Huckaby 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Stane«!and 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Stanton 

Hutto 

Myers,  Ind. 

Steed 

Hyde 

Natcher 

Stenholm 

Cohord 

Nedzi 

Stockman 

Ireland 

Nelson 

Stokes 

Jacobs 

Nichols 

Stratton 

Jeffords 

Nowak 

Studds 

Jeffries 

O'Brien 

Stimip 

Jenkins 

Oakar 

Swift 

Johnson,  Gal  if 

Oberstar 

Symms 

Johnsnn.  Colo. 

Obey 

Synar 

Jonea,  N.C. 

OtUnger 

Tauke 

Jones.  Okla. 

Panetta 

Taylor 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pasbayan 

Thomas 

Kastenmeier 

Patt«n 

Thompson 

Kazen 

Patterson 

Traxler 

Kemp 

Paul 

Trible 

Kildee 

Pease 

nilman 

Kindness 

Pepper 

Van  Deerlln 

Ko^ovaek 

Perkins 

Vander  Jagt 

Kostmayer 

Petri 

Vanlk 

Kramer 

Peyser 

Volkmer 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

WalKren 

Laeomarslno 

Porter 

Walker 

Latta 

Preyer 

Wampler 

Leach.  Iowa 

Prloe 

Watklns 

Leach.  La. 

Pritchard 

Wa'«man 

Leaitb,  Tex. 

Pursell 

Weaver 

Ledo^r 

Quayle 

Weiss 

Lee 

Qulllen 

White 

Lehman 

RahaU 

Whltehurst 

Leland 

Railsback 

Whitley 

Lent 

Ratchford 

Whlttaker 

Levltas 

Regula 

Whltten 

Lewis 

Reuse 

Williams.  Mont 

Livingston 

Rhodes 

Williams,  Ohio 

Uoyd 

Richmond 

Wilson,  Bob 

Loeffler 

Rlnaldo 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Long,  La. 

Rltter 

Winn 

Lott 

Roberts 

Wlrth 

Lowry 

Robinson 

Wolff 

Lujan 

Rodlno 

Wolpe 

Luken 

Roe 

Wright 

Lundlne 

Rose 

Wy«tt 

Limeren 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

McCIory 

Rostenkowakl 

Wylle 

MoCormack 

Roth 

Yates 

McDade 

Rousselot 

Yotron 

McBwn 

Roybal 

Young,  Alaska 

McHugh 

Royer 

Youn?,  Pla. 

McKay 

Rudd 

Young,  Mo. 

Madimn 

Runnels 

ZablocU 

Maguire 

Ruaso 

ZeferetU 

n  1550 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  .  On  this  roUcall,  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


n  1600 
APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON  S. 
2222,   EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2222) 
to  extend  the  time  for  commencing  ac- 


tions on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
Indian  whose  land  is  held  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted status.  With  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

Ttve  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  explain  why  this 
particular  request  is  needed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  consent  is  need- 
ed because  the  Senate  has  requested  a 
conference  on  the  bill,  S.  2222,  which 
passed  the  House  in  a  version  different 
from  that  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  the  two 
bodies  to  come  together  on  agreed  terms. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Daniel- 
soN,  Mazzoli,  Httghes,  Harris,  Barnes, 
Glickhan,  Synar,  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia, McClory,  and  Kindness. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  SELECT  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

Mr.  MINISH,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  96-834),  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  610)  providing  funds 
for  the  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
tho  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10,  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTION- 
ALIZED PERSONS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  authorize  actions 
for  redress  in  cases  involving  deprivation 
of  rights  of  institutionalized  persons,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and,  without  objection,  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kasten- 
meur,  Danielson,  Mazzou,  Gudger, 
Harris,  Carr,  Railsback,  Moorhead  of 
California,  and  Sawyer. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  Jl.  5741.  THE  MORTGAGE  SUB- 
SIDY BOND  TAX  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  517  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  517 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5741) 
to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  interest  on 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  will  not  be  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax,  and  to  exempt  in- 
terest on  certain  savings  from  Federal  in- 
come tax.  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Way  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  No  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order  except: 
(1)  amendnxents  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  sublect  to  amendment 
except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  and  (2)  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  De- 
cember 20,  1979,  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Rep- 
resentative Gllckman  of  Kansas,  and  said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  reoort  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  custom- 
ary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott»,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  517 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5741,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  of  1979.  The  resolution  provides  for 
2  hours  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairmsui 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  customary  during  the 
consideration  of  complex  legislation 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  agreed  to 
grant  the  request  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  limiting  the  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  to  H.R.  5741. 
In  this  instance,  the  only  amendments 
that  may  be  considered  by  the  House 
are  committee  amendments,  of  which 
there  are  two  major  amendments,  and 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Glickman  of  Kansas. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
give  my  colleagues  a  short  history  of  the 
evolution  of  H.R.  5741  so  that  they  might 
better  understand  both  how  the  Rules 
Committee  csune  to  grant  this  modified 
closed  rule,  and  how  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  came  to  report  this 


particular  version  of  the  Mortgage  Sub- 
sidy Bond  Tax  Act. 

Early  last  year,  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  several  other  Members  of 
this  House  became  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  over  a  short  period  of  time 
of  the  use  of  tax-free  municipal  bonds 
for  single  family  mortgages  and  the  re- 
sulting loss  of  revenue  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  response  to  this  concern. 
Chairman  Ullman,  along  with  Mr.  Con- 
able,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  intro- 
duced W.S..  3712,  which  amended  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  the  interest  on 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  would  no  longer 
be  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  The 
bill  which  was  introduced  on  April  25, 
1979,  effectively  ended  the  tax-free 
status  of  these  bonds  on  that  date,  but 
did  provide  that  obligations  sold  prior 
to  April  25  could  continue  in  their  tax- 
free  status. 

Ehiring  committee  consideration.  Ways 
and  Means  adopted  an  amendment 
which  permitted  the  continued  issuance 
of  tax-free  bonds  for  an  additional  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  but  under  new,  very  limited  circum- 
stances. The  committee  also  amended 
the  transition  rule  to  make  more  explicit 
which  obligations  in  the  "pipeline  "  prior 
to  April  25  would  be  eligible  to  be  com- 
mitted and  issued  under  transition  au- 
thority. 

However,  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  found  themselves 
divided  over  what  amendments  should 
be  offered  to  the  section  of  H.R.  3712 
containing  the  so-called  "permanent 
rule."  The  committee  was  divided  over 
the  question  of  continuing  the  tax-free 
bond  program  in  its  Umited  form,  pro- 
viding a  small  savers  incentive,  or  a  tax 
credit  for  first  time  home  buyers.  It  be- 
came evident  to  the  Rules  Committee 
during  hearings  on  the  rule  for  H.R. 
3712  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee was  unable  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
these  questions,  and  as  such,  the  Rules 
Committee  voted  not  to  grant  a  rule  and 
thereby  effectively  recommitting  the  bill 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  al- 
low its  members  to  reach  some  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  to  the  question. 

On  October  30,  1979,  Chairman  Ull- 
man and  Mr.  Conable  introduced  HH. 
5741,  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 
As  introduced,  H.R.  5741  removed  the 
language  adopted  by  the  committee 
earlier  in  H.R.  3712  which  related  to  the 
"permanent  program"  and  substituted 
the  small  savers  incentive:  A  $100  tax 
exclusion  on  savings  interest,  or  $200  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return.  The  new  pro- 
posal also  contained  transition  authority 
language  that  had  been  further  refined 
from  the  committee  amendment  adopted 
to  H.R.  3712. 

When  Ways  and  Means  met  to  con- 
sider the  new  bill,  the  committee  adopted 
two  major  amendments:  The  first,  now 
popularly  known  as  the  Downey  amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  the  continued 
issuance  of  tax-free  bonds,  again,  under 
very  limited  circumstances,  for  a  period 
of  2  years;  and  the  second,  now  known 


as  the  Gephardt  amendment,  which  ex- 
pands the  transition  rules  to  include  sev- 
eral rules  which  apply  to  specific  in- 
stances around  the  country  in  which 
municipalities  and  other  government 
entities  had  talcen  some  action  toward 
the  issuance  of  mortgage  bonds  prior  to 
April  25,  1979,  but  due  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  were  not  covered  by 
the  general  transition  rule  language. 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  the  Etowney  Eunendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  supersede  the  small 
savers  interest  exclusion. 

Those  two  amendments  are  the  major 
questions  the  House  will  decide,  and  the 
Rules  Committee,  when  it  granted  this 
rule,  agreed  that  those  choices  would  be 
the  only  ones  the  House  would  consider. 
We  do  have  an  additional  amendment, 
however,  made  in  order  under  this  reso- 
lution, which  will  be  offered  by  Bir. 
Glickman  of  Kansas.  ITiat  amendment 
is  an  addition  to  the  rules  incorporated 
in  the  Gephardt  amendment  and  applies 
to  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  under  transition  authority.  I  am 
sure  that  during  the  general  debate  on 
H.R.  5741,  the  principal  proponents  of 
these  amendments  will  more  fully  ex- 
plain them  to  my  colleagues. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, however,  that  since  HJl.  5741 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  situation  surround- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
dramatically  changed. 

In  the  first  instance,  as  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  provided  for  a 
$200  tax  exclusion  on  savings  interest 
and  dividends,  or  in  the  case  of  a  joint  re- 
turn, $400.  Since  the  House  passed  the 
conferaice  report  last  wedt,  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  expected  to  complete  consideration 
on  the  report  this  week,  the  section  in 
H.R.  5741  as  introduced  containing  the 
$100/$200  tax  exclusion  on  savings  in- 
terest probably  will  no  longer  be  relevant, 
assuming  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  not  vetoed  by  the 
President.  This  is  an  important  point  to 
keep  in  mind  when  a  vote  occurs  on  the 
Downey  amendment,  which  as  I  stated 
earlier,  would,  if  adopted,  supersede  the 
small  savers  tax  exclusion  contained  in 
H.R.  5741  as  introduced. 

The  second  instance  of  the  changed 
situatimi  is  the  compelling  need  to  pro- 
vide some  mechanism  to  enable  Amer- 
icans to  find  financing  for  homes.  If  any- 
thing at  all,  the  economic  events  of  the 
past  few  months,  weeks,  and  even  days, 
have  only  increased  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinued program  of  providing  low-intwest 
mortgjiges  to  Americans  seeking  to  buy  a 
single-family  home. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  credit- 
tightening  activities  of  the  past  few 
months  have  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  housing  market  in  the  coimtry.  TTie 
Congressional  Research  Service  cites 
startling  statistics:  Sales  of  new  houses 
dropped  sharply  in  November  and 
December  of  last  year  to  rates  23  percent 
below  those  of  the  third  quarter  of  1979. 
and  28  percent  below  the  same  2  months 
of  1978.  The  Washington  Post  r^^orted 
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that  overall  starts  on  new 
.3  percent  last  month  to  a 
1  ate  of  1.3  millirai  units,  the 
ilnce  December  1975.  This 
reports,  "virtually  par- 
surge  in  home  mortgage 
almost  entirely  in  slngle- 
lonstruction  which  declined 
)ver  the  month."  The  Fed- 
Bank  Board  reported 
1979,  the  effective  na- 
rate  was  11.89  per- 
as  they  reported  on  March 
first  5  days  in  February, 
jumped  to  12.63  percent, 
ratio,  or  downpayment 
stood  at  27.6  percent.  And 
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Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
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Miller  told  100  Members  of  this  House 
that  this  bill  is  very  important  to  the 
administration's  fight  against  inflation. 
We  owe  this  legislation  to  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  less  would  be  irre- 
sponsible. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule,  adopt  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  pass  HJl.  5741. 
n  1610 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  making  in  order 
the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of 
1979  is  a  closed  rule  allowing  2  hours  of 
general  debate.  The  rule  would  make  in 
order  only  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
these  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  except  for  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 
In  addition,  one  other  amendment 
printed  in  the  Concressional  Record  of 
December  20  and  if  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Glickman  is  made  in  order  and 
is  not  subject  to  amendment  except  pro 
forma  amendments.  There  is  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

H.R.  5741  as  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  provided  that  in- 
terest on  savings  be  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax.  but  that  interest  on  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds  not  be  exempt.  "Die 
committee,   however,    reported   the  bill 
with  two  amendments  to  the  text.  The 
first   amendment    (the    Gephardt   pro- 
posal) liberalizes  the  transition  rules  for 
mortgage  bonds  already  in  the  pipeline. 
The    other    amendment    (the    Downey 
amendment)   would  replace  the  savings 
incentive  plan  with  provisions  similar  to 
the  original  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  bill 
H.R.  3712.  H.R.  3712  restricted  the  use 
of  tax-free  mortgage  bonds  to  low-in- 
come buyers.  It  also  contained  a  sunset 
provision  killing  the  program  after  3 
years.  The  Downey  amendment  limits  the 
program  to  2  years  and  allows  one-third 
of  the  mortgages  issued  in  target  areas 
earned  by  the  homebuyer.  A  vote  for  the 
Downey  amendment  would  be  a  vote  to 
phase  out  the  mortgage  bond  program. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  has 
included  in  the  recently  passed  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  a  $200  tax  exclusion  for 
interest  earned  on  savings  accounts  for 
single  taxpayers  and  a  $400  exclusion  for 
couples.  Consequently  the  issue  now  un- 
der consideration  is  solely  that  of  the 
phase-out  of  the  mortgage  subsidy  bond. 

D  1620 
To  start  debate  on  this,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Yotmo) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  disappointed  with  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  Although  this  biU  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  hearings 
and  committee  markups,  the  product 
does  not  adequately  address  many  of 
the  problems  that  exist  around  the  coun- 
try. Rather  than  consider  the  problems 
endemic  to  certain  regions,  and  address 
them  to  the  fullest  extent,  this  legisla- 
tion creates  totally  unacceptable  "per- 


manent" rules  that  will  virtually  elimi- 
nate meaningful  activity  by  many  State 
agencies. 

My  own  State  of  Alaska  exemplifies 
the  problem  with  HJl.  5714.  Interested 
Alaskans  made  trip  after  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  in  an  attempt  to  educate 
the  Members  as  to  the  need  for  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  financing  within  the 
State  of  Alaska.  HJl.  5714  as  approved 
by  the  committee  would  terminate  the 
activity  of  the  Alaska  Housing  Finance 
Corporation  in  rural  Alaska  and  drasti- 
cally curtaU  mortgage  purchases  in 
Anchorage,  the  only  SMSA  in  Alaska  A 
large  portion  of  AHPC's  mortgage  fi- 
nancing occurs  in  rural  Alaska  where 
housing  stock  is  inadequate  and  little 
mortgage  activity  takes  place. 

The  Corporation  has  been  supplying 
an  essential  public  need  in  rural  Alaska 
where  it  is  virtually  the  sole  provider  of 
mortgage  loans.  The  bill,  as  reported 
from    the    committee,    would    cut    off 
mortgage  financing  in  these  fragile  areas 
of  my  State.  This  is  the  type  of  situation 
that  needs  special  consideration  in  the 
legislation.  Despite  pleas  by  the  State 
of  Alaska,  uniform  rules  were  created. 
Further,  the  permanent  rules  of  H.R 
5741  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  legit- 
imate public  purpose  activities  of  State 
housing  finance  agencies  and  other  is- 
suers which  have  served  upper  middle 
and  high  income  home  purchasers  since 
mid-1978.  Rather  than  identify  the  mis- 
uses of  a  few  and  correct  the  problem 
this  legislation  will  end  legitimate  ac- 
tivity. In  Alaska,  the  Alaska  Housing  Pi- 
nance    Corporation    began    its    activity 
m    1972   under  legislative  mandate  to 
make  mortgage  loans  to  lower  and  mod- 
erate income  persons  and  persons  living 
in  rural  Alaska.  Other  State  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  have  also  become 
active  pursuant  to  similar  State  legisla- 
tive authorization.   There  are  now  34 
State  agencies.  State  agencies  have  been 
issuing  single-family  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  for  the  benefit  of  lower  and  mod- 
erate  income   homebuyers  since    1971 
The  respective  State  legislatures  regu- 
late these  programs  closely  and  have 
generally  forbidden  the  State  agencies 
from  servicing  households  able  to  afford 
conventional  financing.  State  agencies 
control  all  major  aspects  of  bonds  fi- 
nancing and  loan  underwriting  and  serv- 
icing through  responsible  boards  of  di- 
rectors,   experienced    staffs    and    com- 
plete   regulations.    Unfortunately,    the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  faUed  to 
distinguish  between  the  legitimate  use 
or  the  tax-exempt  borrowing  privilege 
availed  of  since  1971  by  State  agencies 
and    certain    upper    income    mortgage 
revenue   bond   financings   initiated   by 
other  entities  since  1978. 

H.R.  5741,  as  reported  by  the  Ways 
?nr«  ^^"^  Committee  on  December  3, 
1979,  and  its  predecessor  H.R.  3712  which 
was  reported  by  the  committee  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1979,  have  very  seriously  dislo- 
cated an  established  and  appropriate 
State  financing  mechanism.  Although 
the  permanent  rules  of  H.R.  5741  appear 
less  restrictive  than  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced, the  permanent  rules  in  fact  will 
permit  very  little  State  agency  financing 
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activity  and  then  only  after  State  agen- 
cies in  many  instances  have  successfully 
surmounted  elaborate  new  Federal  reg- 
ulatory hurdles.  For  example,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  make  a  determination  as 
to  areas  of  chronic  economic  distress  in 
order  for  a  nonqualified  census  tract  to 
constitute  a  targeted  area  and  thus  re- 
ceive somewhat  less  restrictive  treat- 
ment imder  the  bill.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  areas  most  in  need  of  financing 
will  have  the  most  difficulty  obtaining  it. 

H.R.  5741  is  exceedingly  complicated 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  prescribe 
Federal  uniformity  for  the  diverse  cir- 
cumstances that  have  caused  the  various 
States  to  legislate  State  housing  finance 
programs.  Besides  limiting  all  mortgage 
revenue  bond  financing  to  5  percent  of 
the  market,  it  contains  income  limita- 
tions, purchase  price  tests  and  other  re- 
strictions and  terminates  all  mortgage 
revenue  bond  financing  2  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment.  These  restrictions  ap- 
ply to  all  50  States,  create  an  entirely 
unworkable  situation.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  it  is  vlrtusJly  impossible  to  apply 
uniform  rules  across  50  different  States. 

The  fact  that  it  is  unworkable  is  shown 
by  the  concentration  of  lobbying  efforts 
on  securing  liberal  transitional  rules  de- 
signed to  permit  "one-more"  financing. 
The  transitional  rules  are  necessary  of 
course  because  of  the  retroactive  effect 
of  H.R.  5741.  The  committee  amendment 
to  the  bill's  original  transitional  rules  is 
designed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
particular  local  issuers  and  permits  State 
agencies  to  issue  $150  million  in  mort- 
gage bonds  after  April  24,  1979,  and  be- 
fore the  permanent  rules  take  effect. 
The  imduly  restrictive  nature  of  the  per- 
manent rules  created  the  need  for  lib- 
eral transitional  rules,  and  the  commit- 
tee amendment  containing  the  transi- 
tional rules  should  be  approved. 

The  committee  amendment  contain- 
ing the  permanent  rules  applicable  to 
mortgage  revenue  bond  programs  is  far 
less  than  perfect  legislation.  State  agen- 
cies were  not  responsible  for  the  abuses 
which  prompted  introduction  of  HR. 
5741,  however  under  the  permanent  rules, 
they  will  suffer  harshly.  The  lower  and 
moderate  income  mortgage  financing  ac- 
tivities of  these  34  States  that  have  State 
agencies  should  be  permitted  to  go  for- 
ward. Although  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
allow  bonafide  State  agencies  to  continue 
legitimate  activity,  no  acceptable  provi- 
sion permitting  such  activity  is  contained 
within  the  present  legislation.  Since  an 
amendment  permitting  an  exemption  for 
State  agencies  is  not  acceptable  under 
the  rule,  the  committee  amendment  con- 
taining the  permanent  rules  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman.  I  did  some 
figuring  a  little  while  ago  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  someone  qualifying  for  housing 
would  be. 

If  you  took  a  $40,000  house,  for  ex- 


ample, with  a  10-percent  down  payment, 
that  leaves  $36,000  to  be  financed.  The 
payment  at  14  percent — let  us  say  it  is  a 
30-year  loan — is  $426.  With  taxes  and 
insurance,  it  is  going  to  be  $488.  To  qual- 
ify for  a  loan  of  that  size,  with  that  kind 
of  payment,  stHneone  has  to  have  an  in- 
come of  $23,000.  That  is  what  the  inter- 
est is  going  to  be,  14  percent,  if  we  do  not 
get  the  tax-free  bonds. 

With  these  available,  you  can  have  In- 
terest at  about  10  percent,  sCHnewhere  in 
there.  In  that  case,  the  income  level  can 
be  as  low  as  $17,000,  perhaps  $15,000. 
So  you  are  just  disqualifying  people  be- 
tween the  $15,000  and  $23,000  income 
level  if  this  piece  of  legislation  is  passed. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  defeat  it.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  compliment  him 
on  his  comments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  this  bill  is  a  bill 
which  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  people 
who  need  the  housing.  I  say  let  us  kill 
the  rule,  let  us  send  the  bill  back,  let  us 
leave  it  where  it  belongs,  and  let  us  let 
the  housing  industry  go  on  the  way  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  GiAiMo) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  reporting  today. 
And  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  presently  marking  up  on  the  budget 
for  1981.  We  are  going  to  come  here  soon 
with  a  budget  which  will  truly  be  In  bal- 
ance. We  are  going  to  cut  $16  billion  in 
real  spending  out  of  that  budget,  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  in  the  House  will  have 
to  cut  an  additional  $5  billion  as  called 
for  in  the  President's  legislative  reform 
package.  That  is  $21  billion  in  programs, 
many  of  which  are  good  and  worthwhile 
programs.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
balance  the  budget  if  we  do  not  tighten 
our  belt  on  spending  and  also  if  we  do 
not  resist  revenue  losses  which  are  not 
justifiably  required. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  the  bill  will 
help  the  poor  and  the  disenfranchised 
and  those  in  distressed  areas.  But  you 
have  to  tighten  up  on  this  reform  type 
tax-free  bond  legislation.  You  have  to. 
Because  if  you  do  not  support  this  bill  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  will 
lose  in  revenues  over  $400  million  toward 
that  balanced  budget  which  I  am  talking 
about  and  which  we  are  all  trying  to 
achieve. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  and  urge 
the  Members  to  support  this  legislation. 
I  know  the  pressures  that  are  coming 
along  to  defeat  this  bill,  and  most  of  them 
are  coming  from  the  bond  salesmen  and 
those  who  are  in  the  bonding  business.  I 
am  urging  Members  to  repudiate  them 
because  their  arguments  are  not  meri- 
torious. This  is  a  good  reform  which  this 
committee  is  trying  to  accomplish.  If  you 
and  I  are  going  to  get  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  and  the  Federal  spendings, 
we  have  to  look  at  the  revenue  side  also. 
We  have  to  make  certain  that  regarding 
the  tax  expenditures  which  are  made 
and  the  tax-free  revenues  which  are  or- 


dered by  Congress,  we  have  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  are  worthwhile.  That  is 
what  this  committee  Is  trying  to  do.  It  is 
trying  to  save  the  taxpayers  by  reform- 
ing this  bond-free  legislation,  and  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Members.  I 
plead  with  the  Members,  in  the  interest 
of  all  of  you  who  are  trying  to  find  a  bal- 
anced budget,  who  are  trying  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures,  to  begin  here  to- 
day. This  will  not  be  the  only  day.  Every 
day  this  year  we  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  tighten  our  belts.  But  we  have  to 
start  today.  And  If  you  do  not.  we  will 
lose  $400  million  of  that  balance. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  addressed  one  of  the  critical  con- 
cerns that  all  of  us  have  who  have  dealt 
with  mortgage  revenue  bonds  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  Treasury  and  the  loss  of 
revenue. 

The  fact  is  that  because  of  interest 
rates  rising,  the  impact  will  be  more 
like  $600  million  and  not  $400  million. 
So  the  gentleman  is  correct.  The  out- 
year  expenditures  rise  very  rapidly,  to 
$2  billion,  to  $4  billion  and  $8  billion  in 
the  next  few  years  imless  we  place  some 
restrictions  on  the  bill. 

I  would  prefer,  frankly,  a  little  more 
liberal  bill  than  the  one  we  have  worked 
out,  but  I  think  it  is  a  suitable  compro- 
mise, it  recognizes  the  exigencies  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  also  the  need  of 
the  individuals  to  have  homes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plead 
with  the  Members  to  support  the  com- 
mittee in  this  effort. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  CONABLK)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  imderstand  what  has 
happened  here.  I  personally  suppwt  the 
bill  and  I  support  the  rule.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  support  it  also. 

Three  years  ago  you  never  heard  of 
revenue  bonds  for  mortgage  financing. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  housing  indus- 
try will  collapse  unless  we  have  these 
bonds  in  almost  unlimited  sunounts. 

I  think  the  housing  indxistry  is  in  bad 
shape;  but  not  because  of  this  bill.  It  Is 
because  of  the  very  high  Interest  rates 
and  the  problems  that  are  attendant  on 
the  financing  of  mortgages  through  c<m- 
ventional  means. 

I  think  we  should  move  vwy  cautiously 
to  extend  the  tax-exempt  financing  of 
mortgage  money  during  a  critical  period 
of  this  sort  because  it  could  rapidly  re- 
sult in  an  alteration  of  our  procedures 
for  mortgage  financing  permanently, 
moving  It  outside  the  tax  system  com- 
pletely and  virtually  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  thrift  institutions  which  have 
been  the  conventional  source  of  mcHtgage 
money. 

What  happened  that  brought  about  the 
original  filing  of  the  restricted  bill  was 
that  Chairman  Ullman  and  I,  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  looked  at  the  fig- 
ures and  were  horrified  to  see  the  dra- 
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sociate myself  with  his  effort.  I  hope  that 
at  this  time,  when  the  Nation  is  really 
calling  for  fiscal  discipline  and  restraint, 
my  friends  in  this  body  naturally  con- 
cerned about  the  housing  industry,  nat- 
urally looking  to  the  opportimities  of 
tax-exempt  housing  bonds  as  one  way 
to  finance  our  way  out  of  this  problem, 
will  accept  this  very  modest,  indeed, 
degree  of  restraint  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents. 

Unless  we  do  this,  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  will  see  dramatic 
changes  in  the  whole  process  of  mortgage 
financing,  to  the  permanent  detriment 
of  the  conventional  mortgage  lending 
institutions. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Prenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
pretty  awful  rule.  In  many  respects,  it 
is  a  pretty  awful  bill,  too.  And  yet  I 
have  to  reluctantly  concur  in  at  least 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

We  somehow  do  have  to  staunch  the 
gaping  wound  in  Federal  revenues  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  large  increase  in 
tax-exempt  municipals  for  housing  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  version 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
too  restrictive,  and  I  would  hope  to  see 
the  5-percent  cap  expanded  when  the  bill 
moves  on  to  the  other  body. 

However,  for  now,  I  think  we  face  to- 
day a  very  important  test  of  the  House 
will  to  see  whether  it  really  wants  a 
balanced  budget,  or  whether  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  prefer,  in  defeating 
this  bill,  to  allow  extreme  losses  of  reve- 
nue to  our  Treasury. 

I  will  be  personally  very  interested  in 
seeing  how  the  Members  of  this  body 
vote  in  that  regard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  on  the  very 
important  point  of  fiscal  responsibUity 
this  question  turns  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  rule  will  be 
passed  despite  its  imperfection  and  re- 
striction. I  hope  the  same  applies  to  the 
bill,  that  is  if  the  Downey  amendment  is 
accepted,  as  it  looks  like  it  will  be.  I  urge 
an  aye  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  . 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule. 

Adoption  of  this  rule  will  prevent  the 
offering  of  an  amendment  which  will 
allow  the  Wisconsin  veterans  housing 
program  to  continue,  as  passage  of  H.R. 
5741  will  prevent  my  State  from  issuing 
revenue  bonds  to  continue  a  highly 
successful  program. 

In  1975,  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  over- 
whelmingly amended  the  State  consti- 
tution to  permit  the  State  to  issue  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  to  finance  first 
mortgages  of  qualified  veterans.  Later 
that  year,  the  State  legislature  author- 


ized issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds 
for  veterans'  housing.  The  program  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  In  less  than 
5  years,  over  $1  billion  in  loans  were 
made. 

Ihe  economic  impact  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin program  goes  far  beyond  merely 
helping  young  veterans  become  home- 
owners. It  has  directly  provided  more 
than  7,000  new  homes  in  the  past  5  years. 
Directly  and  indirectly,  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  increase  of  15,000  new 
units  to  Wisconsin's  housing  inventory. 
It  has  broadened  tax  bases  and  increased 
employment.  Users  of  the  program  have 
been  low-  to  middle-income  veterans, 
primarily  young,  first-time  home  buyers 
with  median  combined  family  income  in 
the  past  18  months  of  about  $16,600. 

Even  though  general  obligation  bonds 
were  used  to  provide  the  fimds  utilized 
in  this  program,  the  loans  are  secured 
by  first  mortgages  and  thus  no  tax  fimds 
have  been  used  or  are  likely  to  be  used 
to  continue  the  program. 

Last  year,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  which  switched  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  program  from  general 
obligation  bonds  to  revenue  bonds.  This 
change  was  made  since  the  huge  suc- 
cess of  the  veterans'  housing  program 
brought  the  State  close  to  its  constitu- 
tional yearly  debt  limit,  thus  placing  in 
jeopardy  the  State's  high  bond  rating 
and  increasing  interest  rates  on  borrow- 
ing for  State  construction  not  related  to 
the  veterans'  program. 

This  change  was  clearly  in  the  public 
interest  since  general  taxes  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  used  to  repay  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  veterans  bonds. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  will  only 
remain  in  session  until  April  2,  1980.  If 
this  bill  is  finally  enacted  after  that  date, 
the  highly  successful  Wisconsin  program 
will  be  put  out  of  business. 

Gov.  Lee  Sherman  Dreyfus  has  re- 
quested that  this  bill  be  amended.  Un- 
fortunately, the  rule  before  us  today  pro- 
hibits the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Governor.  For  that  reason,  this  rule 
should  be  voted  down. 

I  include  the  Governor's  letter  as  well 
as  that  of  Ron  Schultz,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Veterans  Programs  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Office  of  the  Oovernob. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Nor)ember  28,  1979. 
Hon.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr., 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  concerns 
over  the  provisions  of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Bond  Tax  Act  proposals  (H.R.  3712  and 
H.R.  5741) .  The  most  slgnlflcant  problem  for 
Wisconsin  lies  In  the  requirement  that  vet- 
erans' programs  be  funded  solely  through 
general  obligation  bonds.  I  believe  this  lan- 
guage should  be  broadened  to  permit  Wis- 
consin to  use  revenue  bonding  as  provided 
In  law  adopted  here  less  than  four  months 
ago. 

The  following  language  could  be  used  to 
modify  Section  2(c)(3)(B)  of  H.R.  3712  so 
that  both  general  obligation  and  revenue 
bonds  are  exempt  for  veterans'  programs. 
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"(B)  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  which  is  secured  by  the  general 
Obligation  or  the  pledging  of  specific  reve- 
nues to  be  received  by  a  State,  and" 

The  bill  currently  provides: 

"(B)  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  which  Is  secured  by  the  general 
obligation  of  a  State,  and"    (Page  7.  lines 

6-7) 

This  change  would  permit  Wisconsin  to 
sustain  its  debt  capacity  and  move  in  direc- 
tions the  Legislature  and  I  deem  In  the 
states  best  long-term  interest.  Our  approach 
Is  predicated  on  the  principle  that  those 
who  benefit  from  particular  bonds  should 
bear  the  risk;  the  state  should  bear  the  risk 
when  all  Its  citizens  benefit. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  our  desire  to 
manage  our  limited  bonding  capacity  In  a 
way  that  best  serves  all  our  citizens.  Your 
attention  to  this  concern  will  be  most  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  Sherman  DRETrtis, 

Governor. 

State  or  Wisconsin. 
Department  op  Veterans  Affairs, 

Madison,  Wis.,  September  25, 1979 
Hon.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Sensenbrenner:  The 
State's  direct  home  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans has  been  used  extensively  by  Wisconsin 
home  builders  In  the  past  5  years.  Until  this 
year,  when  rising  building  costs  made  the 
program  limits  increasingly  unrealistic, 
about  one-fourth  of  all  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram were  made  for  new  construction  or 
builders  Inventory  homes.  That  share  of  the 
action  Is  now  reduced  to  17%,  and  Is  stUl 
going  down. 

We  know  that  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
the  tight  money  situation  has  made  home 
builders  and  home  sellers  Increasingly  de- 
pendant upon  the  veterans  direct  home  loan 
program.  A  builder  from  Green  Bay  said  that 
In  his  area  the  veterans  program  was  the 
only  thing  builders  had  going  for  them. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  to  adjust 
program  cost  and  Income  limits  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  market  place.  You  should  be 
warned,  however,  that  pending  federal  leg- 
islation, coupled  with  the  program  shift  ear- 
lier this  year  from  general  obligation  to 
revenue  bonding.  Is  likely  to  wipe  out  the 
veterans  direct  home  loan  program  next  year, 
no  matter  what  changes  are  made  In  pro- 
gram limits. 

Based  upon  all  Information  now  available 
to  the  department,  It  Is  estimated  that  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3712  now  pending  In  Congress 
would  reduce  the  veteran  loan  program  in 
1980  to  as  little  as  10%  of  present  loan  value. 
Since  the  provision  In  the  federal  bill  ex- 
empting state  veterans  home  loan  programs 
which  are  funded  by  general  obligation 
bonds  would  not  apply  to  Wisconsin  once 
the  remaining  general  obligation  bonding 
authorization  Is  exhausted  next  January,  the 
Wisconsin  veterans  loan  program  faces  being 
caught  "between  the  rock  and  the  hard 
place." 

If  H.R.  3712  passes  Congress  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  young  Wisconsin  veterans  will  have 
their  chances  to  become  homeowners  greatly 
reduced.  Moreover,  the  shelter  Industry  In 
Wisconsin  will  not  be  able  to  look  again  to 
the  state  loan  program  for  support  as  It  did 
during  the  housing  recession  of  1974  and 
1970. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ron  Schtjltb, 

Chairman,  Council  on  Veterans  Programs. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  time  to  propound 


a  question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I  am  advised,  and  I  hope  it  is  Incor- 
rect advice,  that  during  the  general  de- 
bate there  will  be  no  response  to  specific 
requests  which  might  be  raised  with 
regard  to  specific  programs  in  various 
poUtical  subdivisions. 
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If  that  is  going  to  be  the  procedure,  ob- 
viously that  is  going  to  affect  the  way  in 
which  I  want  to  vote  on  the  rule;  so  I  am 
asking  the  chairman  to  please  clarify 
for  me  whether  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  a  question  or  engage 
in  a  dialog  vis-a-vis  any  particular 
programs. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  a  problem  in  the 
transition  rule. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  going 
to  make  it  a  rule  in  this  debate  not  to 
engage  in  colloquies  on  the  transition 
rule,  simply  because  the  bonding  houses 
might  take  a  position  and  try  to  move 
on  the  sale  of  bonds  when,  in  fact,  the  in- 
terpretation, any  interpretation  that  I 
might  make  here,  would  not  be  valid 
under  the  law.  The  IRS  will  rule  on  the 
arplication  of  the  transition  rule  based 
on  the  statute,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  any  colloquy  that  I  may  have  here. 
When  we  talk  about  what  is  permitted 
under  the  transition  rule,  with  respect  to 
a  specific  set  of  circumstances,  we  must 
look  to  what  is  written  in  the  bill  and  the 
accompanying  explanation  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Now,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  not  be  s*le  to 
make  a  determination  on  factual  inter- 
pretations on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
That  will  have  to  be  done  m  the  proner 
way  as  the  law  is  administered.  Thus, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  not  be  able  to  engage  in 
colloquy  on  your  issue. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  It  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  vote  for 
the  rule  under  that  circumstance. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  was  just  brought  out  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Now,  my  good  chairman,  in  an  effort 
to  be  helpful  during  the  many  months  we 
were  working  on  this  bill,  was  nice 
enough  to  write  letters  to  individuals 
who  questioned  the  application  of  the 
legislation  to  various  bond  issues.  Now, 
because  there  are  so  many  programs  out 
there  in  need  of  interpretation,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  ,  the  chairman  does  not  want 
to  talk  about  It  on  the  floor.  We  do  not 
want  to  write  a  legislative  history  on  It, 


because  we  do  not  knoiw  how  the  bill. 
permanent  rule  and  transition  rule,  will 
work.  We  had  a  minimum  of  three  dif- 
ferent transition  rules.  We  had  to  keep 
going  back  to  the  committee  to  rewrite 
the  legislation.  And  why?  Because  more 
and  more  people  in  more  and  more  com- 
munities are  finding  out  how  badly  af- 
fected they  are  by  this  bill,  especially  the 
transiti<mal  provisions. 

There  is  tremendous  confusion  out 
there  by  the  bond  counsels,  by  the  hous- 
ing authorities,  and  by  a  lot  of  other 
people  as  to  what  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  really  d(me. 

Now,  many  of  my  colleagues  claim  to 
have  faith  in  the  Senate  and  in  that 
body's  ability  to  "clean  up"  HJR.  5741. 
to  fix  the  bill  and  correct  the  very  serious 
defects  which  remain  in  the  committee 
bill.  That  is  crazy.  The  way  to  handle 
this  legislation  is  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
Send  it  back  to  committee  and  straighten 
out  the  problems  now. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Now  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  Of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  call  the  attenticm  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  a  most 
unusual  circumstance  that  seems  to  be 
developing.  It  looks  like  there  is  a  Mit- 
chell-Rousselot  alliance  forming  here 
with  regard  to  the  rule,  which  is  highly 
unusual.  I  would  hope  that  someone  on 
the  cOTnmittee  could  offer  me  some  coun- 
terarguments against  the  very  persuasive 
and  eloquent  arguments  of  my  comrade, 
the   gentleman    from   California    (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU.  I  will  yield  in 
just  a  minute  for  those  persuasive  argu- 
ments. I  want  to  make  some  other  points. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  in  just  a  min- 
ute. How  much  time  does  the  gentleman 
have  left  here?  I  wsmt  to  make  my  points 
here. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
tend time  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  "The  gentleman  has 
made  his  points  and  I  have  a  lot  of  other 
points  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify 
the  record,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  if  it  will  not 
take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just 
say  that  when  we  started  out  under  H.R. 
3712.  as  introduced,  we  had  $200  million 
in  bonds  under  the  transition  rule.  By 
the  time  the  committee  reported  H.R. 
3712.  the  amount  of  bonds  covered  un- 
der the  transition  rules  had  risen  to  $7.0 
billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  revenue  loss. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Then  in  H.R.  5741  we 
moved  to  an  additional  $3.8  bOliaa  of 
bonds,  and  then  an  additional  $3.5  bil- 
lion imder  the  revised  rules.  We  now 
have  $14.3  billicm  of  IXNids  under  the 
transition. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Which  I  under- 
stand very  well. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  have  been  accepting 
almost  every  argument  during  the  pest 
8  months  on  that. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  are  about  1.5  million 
jobs,  give  or  take  a  few,  that  would  be 
badly  and  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  A  miUion  jobs? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Is  that  not  more  than 
were  involved  in  the  Chrysler  bailout? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  of  course.  Oh, 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  that 
out.  Yes,  it  is. 

Now,  there  are  only  1.5  million  jobs 
involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  How  about  the  drop  in 
units?  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  ap- 
proximately how  many  imits  will  drop  if 
this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  esti- 
mates are  a  drop  of  about  a  million  in 
housing  units. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  That  is  the  worst  since 
what  year?  Does  the  gentleman  recall? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  think  it  has 
been  44  years  since  we  have  dropped 
that  low. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  ought  to  vote 
against  the  rule  and  send  it  back  to 
committee.  We  really  need  to  do  some 
more  homework  on  this  thing.  We  had 
at  least  three  transitional  rules. 

You  had  better  call  your  State  agen- 
cies, your  community  agencies,  your 
mayors,  and  see  how  you  are  affected. 
I  have  been  informed  that  well  over  300 
Members  of  this  House  will  be  adversely 
affected,  because  this  is  an  imperfect 
Lransition  rule;  yes,  imperfect  is  the 
word.  I  want  to  send  it  back  to  my  be- 
loved committee  and  get  it  corrected.  I 
am  willing  to  spend  a  little  extra  time  to 
do  that. 

By  the  way,  I  agree  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel),  a  strong,  active  member  of 
this  committee.  This  is  an  awful  rule. 
This  is  an  awful  bill.  The  gentleman  is 
going  to  vote  for  it  whether  it  helps 
him  or  not.  I  Just  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  do  that. 
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If  it  is  an  awful  bill  and  an  awful  rule, 
send  it  back  to  the  committee.  That  is 
all. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  now  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  a  very  active 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
we  were  both  in  favor  of  mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Both  of  us  agreed 
that  the  current  law  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
allow  me  to  characterize  my  own  opin- 
ion, I  would  very  much  appreciate  it.  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  apprise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  our  beloved 
members  of  the  committee  almost  killed 
this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dowitby)  . 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  time. 

The  gentleman  understands  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  almost 
killed  this  bill  twice  to  end  completely 
mortgage  revenue  bonding.  That  is  clear. 
That  happened  and  it  was  a  result  of 
some  of  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  others  that  we  were  able 
to  save  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Because  we  beUeved 
in  the  current  law  and  tax-exempt  mort- 
gage bonds. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  It  is  my  time  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  The 
fact  is  there  have  been  some  terrible 
abuses  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Correct. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman's  State 
of  California  in  Redondo  Beach  financed 
$200,000  condominiums  and  is  currently 
interested  in  financing  a  large  condo- 
minimn  project  of  about  $125,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  only  half  of 
that  housing  went  for  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  It  is  my  time,  if  the 
gentleman  will  indulge  me.  TTie  fact  is 
what  we  have  attempted  to  do,  those  of 
us  in  favor  of  mortgage  revenue  bonding, 
is  to  recognize  the  realities  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  has  been 
steadfastly  opposed  to  it.  No.  1,  and  also 
appreciate  the  fact  that  if  we  allow  the 
doors  to  open,  the  bond  people  may 
consume  themselves  with  a  flood  of  this 
sort  of  financing.  I  think  they  will  do 
irreparable  harm  to  themselves. 

So  what  we  have  done,  and  it  has  been 
very  painful,  is  try  and  take  some  cog- 
nizance of  the  costs  and  also  to  do  some 
targeting.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  I  would 
prefer  rather  than  a  5-percent  cap  that 
it  be  more  like  10  or  20  percent.  But  the 
committee,  if  we  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, will  probably  kill  this  bill  and  it 
will  not  come  up  with  a  better  version. 
It  seems  to  me  that  my  colleagues  should 
be  aware  of  that  before  they  send  it  back 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  be  sympathetic  and  em- 
pathetic  with  my  position.  I  have  a  city 
that  I  have  a  responsibility  toward.  If 
I  vote  for  this  rule  I  might  be  voting  for 
something  that  is  ultimately  adverse  to 
my  city,  and  I  will  not  even  have  an  op- 
portunity to  raise  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for  my  city.  How 
can  I  square  that  with  my  community? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  would  teU  my  friend 
from  Maryland  that  in  my  amendment, 
which  is  the  permanent  rule,  we  can  go 
over  substantially  some  of  the  rule 
changes  in  the  permanent  rule  that  I  am 
sure  apply  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  No.  1. 
No.  2,  unless  I  am  very  mistaken,  the 
permanent  nile  will  provide  wide  lati- 
tude for  refurbishing  the  downtown  area 
within  certain  income  types. 

So  I  can  only  tell  the  gentleman  if  he 
wants  to  see  more  mortgage  revenue 
bonding,  bs  I  do,  by  sending  it  back  to 
committee  he  does  not  insure  himself 
the  opportimity  to  do  that. 
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Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank  sword  when  HH.  3712.  the  precursor  of 


the  gentleman  for  yielding.  What  this 
gentleman  really  wants  is  a  hard  answer, 
yes  or  no.  Does  Baltimore  fit  or  does  it 

not?  ,^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  it  does  not.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  against  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Baltimore  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  is  not  helped  in  any  way  by 
trying  to  write  law  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Congress  when  the  facts  are  very  com- 
plicated. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  him  on  the  other  side,  in  the 
other  body,  to  clarify  any  matters  that 
would  be  helpful  to  the  gentleman.  This 
is  a  tough,  tedious  process.  We  have  been 
working  on  it  now,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  for  almost  a  year,  and  we  have 
been  working  with  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  communities,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
and  try  to  get  it  clarified  before  it  is 
finally  enacted  into  law. 

But,  we  cannot  do  it  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  5741,  but  quite  frankly  I  do  so 
with  some  hesitation.  As  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  the  rule  will  allow  one  amend- 
ment beyond  those  incorporated  by  the 
committee,  said  tliat  amendment  is  one 
that  I  will  be  offering.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee 
made  my  amendment  in  order  since  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  my  State. 
I  am  convinced  that  my  amendment  is 
fully  justifled  on  the  basis  of  equity 
alone. 

I  am  also  aware  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  from  other  States  have  be- 
come aware  over  the  last  few  months  of 
bond  proposals  that  were  being  devel- 
oped in  their  States  prior  to  the  April  24, 
1979  deadline  set  in  the  bill  which,  for 
any  number  of  reasons,  would  be  blocked 
from  proceeding  under  the  transition 
rule  incorporated  into  the  bill  we  will  be 
considering  here  this  afternoon.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  reemphasize  that  the 
situation  in  my  State  is  indeed  unique. 
Last  year,  the  Kansas  State  Legislature 
considered  and  enacted  legislation  re- 
stricting the  home  rule  authority  of  its 
local  governments  with  regard  to  their 
ability  to  issue  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 
It  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which 
was  working  on  legislation  to  restrict 
longstanding  authority  to  issue  those 
bonds  without  question. 

In  fact,  the  State  legislature  was  aim- 
ing at  achieving  the  same  goal  as  the 
legislation  before  us:  To  tighten  up  on 
the  use  of  these  bonds  at  a  time  when 
they  were  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lar. And.  I  would  note,  according  to  mtuiy 
the  Kansas  law  is  considered  to  be  model 
legislation  for  other  States  to  emulate. 
However,  the  fact  that  that  legislation 
was   pending   became    a   double-edged 


the  bill  before  us,  was  introduced  last 
April  24.  Municipfdities  in  Kansas  which 
had  begim  the  process  of  issuing  bonds 
held  back  in  terms  of  finalizing  their 
proposals  so  they  could  see  what  kinds 
of  restrictions  the  State  would  impose. 
Those  municipalities  were  acting  in  a 
responsible  manner  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  in  compliance  with  State  law 
in  spite  of  the  fact  Uiat  they  could  have 
gone  ahead  with  their  plans  under  home 
rule  authority. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  legislation 
was  not  signed  until  April  22,  1979.  and 
did  not  go  into  effect  until  April  26,  1979. 
When  H.R.  3712  was  introduced  cm 
April  24,  they  had  been  caught.  They  had 
not  had  time  to  finalize  their  plans  in 
the  2  days  since  the  State  legislation  was 
signed.  Therefore,  they  had  not  taken 
the  necessary  oflScial  action  to  meet  the 
the  criteria  required  under  the  proposed 
Federal  legislation.  It  is  just  not  fair  to 
penalize  those  local  governments  which 
were  trying  to  be  responsible  in  waiting 
to  comply  with  intent  of  State  legislation 
by  blocking  their  proposed  bond  issues 
instead  of  incorporating  them  into  the 
Federal  legislation's  transition  rule.  My 
amendment — ^which  this  rule  makes  in 
order — would  do  just  that. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  rule  and, 
subsequently,  my  amendment.* 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  heated  discussion  on  the  rule,  and 
I  think  before  we  vote  on  the  rule  it 
should  be  clear  what  this  bill  does  do  and 
what  it  does  not  do.  This  is  a  compromise 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  bill  continues,  if  the  Downey 
amendment,  committee  amendment  is 
adopted,  this  bill  will  continue  the  mort- 
gage bond  program,  but  in  a  modified 
form.  It  doss  not  eliminate  the  mortgage 
bond  program;  it  continues  it,  but  with 
some  restrictions  which  will  be  explained 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  during  the  discussion  and  the 
debate  on  the  bill. 

This  bill  does  another  thing.  It  stems 
the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  and 
it  also  provides  for  housing,  for  housing 
bonds  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  under  the  Downey  amendment.  So 
this  bill  does  not  eliminate  the  mortgage 
bond  program,  it  cleans  up  the  mortgage 
bond  program.  With  the  Downey  amend- 
ment it  permits  it  to  continue  and  to  go 
forward. 

I  would  only  repeat  the  point  made  by 
Chairman  Giaimo  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  on  the 
other  side.  If,  in  fact,  we  in  this  body  are 
serious  about  balancing  the  Federal 
budget,  the  time  to  begin  is  today  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The   question   was    taken;    and   the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 
Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  poini  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  271.  nays  133, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  26,  as 
follows: 
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Addabbo 

AkakA 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
BaUey 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuber 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bin^am 
Blancbsrd 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolimg 
Boner 
Boalor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl 
Burllson 

Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUllp 

Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Ohlabolm 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Conable 

Conte 

Oonyers 

Connan 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel  son 

Daschle 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Doni^ly 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Dxincan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Ferraro 


YEAS— 371 

Pindley 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Pllpi)o 
Florio 
Foleiy 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gllckman 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gray 
Guarlni 
Gudeer 
Guyer 
OaU.  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanoe 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HoUand 
HoUenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
KUdee 
Kogova^ 
Kostmayer 
LaPaloe 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leath,  Tex. 
Le<taf«r 
Lehman 
Leland 
Liong,  La. 
Lcog.  Ud. 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundine 
MoClory 
Ucdoskey 
McOoitnack 
McBwen 
McHugb 
McKay 
Maguire 
Markey 
MarUn 
Mathls 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Maessoli 
Mica 
Mikulakl 
MUler,  Oallf . 
MiUer,  Ohio 
Miseta 
Mlniah 
Moakley 
MoOett 


MOlIOhMD 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

MotU 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

NicfaoU 

Nolan 

Nowiric 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obeor 

Ottlngw 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Peaae 

P^per 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Ppeycr 

Prioe 

Pritchard 

Puroell 

Raluil 

RaildMck 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reus* 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Sebtilus 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spellman 

Spenoe 

StO«maln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Staik 

Steed 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompaon 

Traxler 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeeriln 

Vandar  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Walgnn 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Waoonan 

Weiss 

White 

WhlUhurst 

Whitley 

Wblttaker 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 
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Wlrtta 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 


Ashbrook 
Atklnaon 


Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

OMnpbell 

Carney 

Ctaai>peU 

Cheney 

Cla\iaen 

Cleveland 

Coleman 

CoUina,  Tex. 

Corooraai 

Coughlin 

Cotirter 

Crane.  D«nl«l 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

nanwtneyer 

DaTla,Mlcti. 

Davis.  B.C. 

Deckard 

Derwinakl 

Devtne 

Dlcklnaon 

Doman 

Edirarda.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Bncry 

Erdahl 

Evftns.  Del. 

Porsjrtbe 

Powler 

Oaydoa 

Gingrich 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalee 

Ooodllng 

Oraaaley 


WyaU 
WyUe 
Tates 
Toung,  Mo. 

NATS— 133 

Oreen 

Grlaham 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hlghtower 

HlllU 

Hlnaon 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kszen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Leach.  La. 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lett 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McDade 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Michel 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Murphy,  Pa. 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  ni. 
Archer 
Baldus 
CoUlos.  ni. 
Crane.  Philip 
delaOansa 
Dlngell 
Dodd 


Clerk 


ivot; 


The 
pairs: 

On  this 

Mr.  Rlchmo4d 

Mr.    Baldiu 
against. 

Mrs.  Collins 
erty  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins 

Mr.  Fish  for 


^Ith 


Until  further 
Mr.  Charles 

Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Puqua 
Mr 

Mr.  Jenrettc 
Mr.  Santinl 
Mr.  de  la 
Mr.     Myers 

Stewart. 
Mr.  Ichord 


.  Edwards  of 


Oirza 
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Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Myers,  Ind. 

Nattcher 

Paahayan 

Fcml 

Petri 

Porter 

Quayle 

QiUllen 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rouaaelot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulae 

Senaenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trlble 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Weaver 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 


AMSWp3lED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Mitchell.  Md. 


IfOT  VOTINO— M 
Dougherty  Murphy.  lU 

Edwards.  Calif .  Myers,  Pa 


Fish 

Fuqua 

Hawkins 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

Kelly 

McKlnney 


Richmond 
Santlni 
Stewart 
Thomas 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 


D   1710 

announced  the  following 


tor,  with  Mr.  Archer  against, 
for,    with   Mr.    Bob    WUson 


)f  nilnols  for,  with  Mr.  Dough- 


for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  against, 
with  Mr.  Kelly  against. 


notice: 

H.  Wilson  of  California  with 


Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
California  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 
with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Illinois, 
with  Mr.  Dodd. 

with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 


vilth] 


Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

GKJLDWATER,  sawyer,  and 
Clanged    their   votes    from 


Messrs. 

WYDLER 
"yea"  to  "na^. 

Ms.  MIKU  £KI  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yej 

So  the  resolution 

The  result 
as  above  recdrded. 


was  agreed  to. 
of  the  vote  was  announced 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  reso- 
lution just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  find  out  the  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion as  to  what  we  are  doing. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Ullman)  what  are  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  this  bill  and 
any  other  bill  that  may  be  coming  up? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  will  bring 
up  the  technical  corrections  bill  which 
has  been  agreed  to,  I  believe,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  will  then  go  for- 
ward with  the  general  debate  on  this 
bill.  We  will  conclude  general  debate  ex- 
cept for  5  minutes  on  each  side.  We  will 
then  go  over  until  next  week  for  the 
vote  on  the  housing  bond  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  also  answer  a  question  on 
the  teclinical  corrections  matter.  Is  that 
a  measure  that  has  been  passed  in  iden- 
tical form  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  technical  amendment  to 
which  we  expect  to  agree,  and  that  con- 
cludes consideration. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Do  I  have  the  word  of 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tive change  of  any  substantial  degree? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  None  whatso- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  what 
was  in  controversy  and  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  take  the  substantive  portion 
of  the  amendment  out. 

Mr.  (DONABLE.  Is  there  some  reason 
for  taking  this  up  now  rather  than  later? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  No;  it  is  just 
to  expedite  the  matter. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Because  there  Is  no 
substantive  change  it  was  felt  we  could 
get  it  out  of  the  way  now;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means  this  question,  as  I  understand 
it  these  are  technical  corrections  to  a 
1978  biU? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
teclmical  corrections  bill  previously 
passed  by  the  House.  It  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  I  am  told  with  one 
modest  change  of  a  technical  nature. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  to  conference  and 
they  are  asking  that  it  be  brought  up  by 
imanimous  consent  and  disposed  of  to- 
night. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that. 

Do  we  know  what  that  technical  cor- 
rection is? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski) does  it  require  an  explanation? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  prepared  to  explain 
that  when  we  get  into  the  imanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  his  indulgence. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
ACT  OP  1979 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  2797)  to 
make  technical  corrections  related  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  38.  after  line  25,  insert : 

(C)  Use  op  FACiLrnss  in  case  of  independ- 
ent CONTRACTORS,  ETC. 

(I)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  disallowance  of  certain  entertain- 
ment, etc.,  expenses)  shall  not  apply  to  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for 
goods,  services,  and  facilities  to  the  extent 
that  the  expenses  are  includible  in  the  gross 
income  of  a  recipient  of  the  entertainment, 
amusement,  or  recreation  who  Is  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  taxpayer  as  compensation  for 
services  rendered  or  as  a  prize  or  award  un- 
der section  74  of  such  Code. 

(II)  Information  return  requirement. — 
Clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  If  such 
amount  is  required  to  be  Included  in  any  in- 
formation return  filed  by  such  taxpayer  un- 
der part  ni  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
such  Code  and  is  not  so  Included. 

(III)  Application  of  subparagraph. — This 
subparagraph  shall  only  apply  with  respect 
to  expenses  paid  or  incurred  during  1979  or 
1980. 

D  1720 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object, 
I  reserve  the  right  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  he  will  explain  briefly  what 
the  Senate  change  is  so  that  we  can  see 
that  it  is  not  of  any  major  substance. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HJl.  2797   contains  technical,  clerical. 
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conforming,  and  clarifying  amendments 
to  tax  provisions  enacted  in  1978. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February 
26,  1980,  the  bill  contained  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  an  exception  to  the  rules 
for  the  disallowance  of  deductions  for 
expenditures  attributable  to  certain  en- 
tertainment facilities  which  were  enacted 
under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  disallowance  rule 
would  not  have  applied  if  the  amount 
paid  by  the  payor  is  includible  in  the 
recipient's  gross  income  and  any  required 
information  reporting  was  satisfied.  It 
is  understood  that  this  amendment  was 
designed  to  deal  with  problems  raised  by 
several  companies  engaged  in  the  trade 
or  business  of  arranging  incentive  award 
programs  in  connection  with  sales  pro- 
motions, including  the  Maritz  Corp.  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  general,  the  proposed 
solution  would  have  dealt  with  an  im- 
intended  consequence  of  the  1978  legis- 
lation to  the  extent  that  the  provision 
would  have  insured  that  there  would  be 
no  disallowance  of  the  payor's  deduc- 
tions for  expenditures  when  the  recipient 
was  taxable  on  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures. 

However,  the  solution  under  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  appeared  to  be  overly 
broad.  Consequently,  the  amendment 
was  considered  as  being  substantive  in 
nature  because  it  could  have  had  the 
effect  of  nullifying  congressional  intent 
under  the  1978  act  to  disallow  deductions 
for  certain  entertainment  facilities.  For 
this  reason,  the  Treasury  Department 
objected  to  this  provision  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Because  of  its  controversial  nature 
and  possible  substantive  impact,  the 
House  rejected  the  Senate  amendment 
when  it  considered  this  bill  on  February 
28,  1980.  The  Senate  has  now  adopted 
a  more  limited  amendment  dealing  with 
this  problem  on  an  interim  basis  for 
1979  and  1980.  As  revised,  the  amend- 
ment would  appear  to  have  no  long-term 
substantive  effect  and  would  maintain 
current  law  reporting  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  incentive  com- 
pensation. 

Since  a  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem  may  involve  matters  of  a  more 
substantive  nature,  its  Senate  sponsor 
has  agreed  to  consider  this  issue  as  part 
of  a  separate  bill.  In  this  way,  the  Con- 
gress can  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  information  reporting  problems 
raised  where  incentive  compensation  is 
paid  in  forms  other  than  cash,  particu- 
larly where  payment  is  made  by  someone 
other  than  the  direct  employer. 

Now  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  this  final  point  of  controversy,  I  urge 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  revised  Senate 
amendment  to  avoid  further  delay  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  It  is  essential 
to  permit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  resume  processing  of  certain  1979  in- 
come tax  returns  which  are  affected  by 
the  pending  technical  corrections  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  as 
I  understand  it,  it  is  a  substantive  change 
but  a  very  modest  change  relating  to  re- 
porting requirements,  and  does  not  do 
violence  to  the  purpose  of  the  correction. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objecti<»i. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

THE  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BOND 
TAX  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5741)  to  amend  section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  the  interest  on  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  will  not  be  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax,  and  to  exempt  in- 
terest on  certain  savings  from  Federal 
income  tax. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EvidenUy 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  365,  nays  10, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  54,  as 

follows: 

[ROU  No.  160] 

YEAS— 36S 


Addabbo 

Brown.  Ohio 

Downery 

Akaka 

BroyhUl 

Drlnan 

Albosta 

Buchanan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Ambro 

Burgener 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Anderson. 

Burllson 

Barly 

Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Eckhardt 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Butler 

Edgar 

Andrews, 

Byron 

Edwards.  Ala. 

N.  Dak. 

Carney 

Edwards,  C»cU. 

Annunzio 

Can- 

Emery 

Anthony 

Carter 

Bngllitfi 

Ashbrook 

Cavanaiigh 

Erttoihl 

Ashley 

Chappell 

Krlenbom 

Aq>ln 

Cheney 

Ertel 

Atkinson 

Claxiaen 

Evans,  Del. 

AuColn 

Evans,  Oa. 

Badham 

dinger 

Evans,  Ind. 

Baifalis 

Ooelho 

Fary 

BaUey 

Coleman 

FasoeU 

Barnard 

Oollins,  Tex. 

Fazio 

Barnes 

ConabJe 

Fenwlck 

Bauman 

Conte 

Perraro 

Beard,  R.I. 

Conyers 

Plndley 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Corcoran 

Fisher 

Bedell 

Connan 

Flthlan 

Bellenson 

Cotter 

Flippo 

Benjamin 

Coughlln 

Florlo 

Bennett 

Courter 

Foley 

Bereuter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Ford.  Mich. 

BeDhuiw 

D' Amours 

Ford,  Tenn. 

BevUl 

Daniel,  Dan 

Foraythe 

Bieggi 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Fountain 

Bingham 

Daniel  son 

Fowler 

Blanchard 

Dannemeyer 

Frenzel 

Bo' and 

Daschle 

Frost 

Boiling 

Davis,  Mich. 

Oarcla 

Boner 

Davis,  S.C. 

Oaydoa 

Bonior 

Deckard 

Gephardt 

Bonker 

Dellums 

Oialmo 

Bouquard 

Derrick 

Gibbons 

Bowen 

Devlne 

GUman 

Brademas 

Dickinson 

Gingrich 

Breaux 

Dicks 

Olnn 

Brinkley 

Dlntoell 

Ollckman 

Bro-ihead 

Dixon 

Goldwater 

Brooks 

Donnelly 

Gonzalez 

Broomfleld 

Doman 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

McBwen 

Rudd 

McHt«h 

Runnela 

Granun 

McKay 

Ruaao 

Oraaaley 

Madlgan 

Sabo 

Oray 

Maikey 

aatterfldd 

Greeo 

Marks 

Sawyer 

Qrtsham 

Marienee 

Scheoer 

Ouarlni 

Marriott 

Schroeder 

Gudger 

Martin 

SebeUuB 

Haeadom 

Matbls 

SeUMcUng 

Hall.  Tex. 

Matsul 

Senaenbrenner 

Hamilton 

Mattoz 

Maivroules 

Sharp 

srJimidt 

M.c»nH 

Shelby 

Hance 

Mica 

Shximway 

Sanies' 

Mldid 

Simon 

Harkin 

Miller.  Ohio 

Sktiton 

Harris 

Mlneta 

Smith.  low* 

Heckler 

Minlsh 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Hefner 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Snowe 

Heftrt 

Moakley 

Snyder 

Hlnaon 

MoSMt 

Solars 

Holland 

MoIKriian 

Solomon 

HoUenbeck 

Montgomery 

Spellman 

Holtzman 

Moore 

Spence 

Hopkins 

Moorbead. 

Stadc 

Horton 

Oallf. 

Staggers 

Howard 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Staxigeland 

Hubbard 

MotU 

Huckahy 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stark 

Hughes 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Steed 

Hutto 

Murtba 

StenhOlm 

Hyde 

Myers.  Ind. 

Stakes 

Ireland 

Natober 

Stratton 

Jeffords 

Neal 

Studds 

Jeffries 

Nedzl 

Stump 

Jenkins 

Nelaon 

Swift 

Johnson,  CalU 

.  Nichols 

Symms 

Johnson.  Oolo 

.   Nowak 

Synar 

Jones,  N.C. 

03rlen 

Tauke 

Jones,  Okla. 

Oakar 

Taylor 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Oberstar 

Kastenmeler 

Obey 

Tr*xler 

TTftMnn 

Ottlnger 

TrtWe 

Kemp 

Panetta 

UdaU 

KUdee 

Paafa«9«n 

XjUman 

Kogovaek 

Patten 

VasDeerlln 

Kostmayer 

Patterson 

Vanlk 

Kramer 

Peaae 

Vento 

LaFaloe 

Pepper 

Volkmer 

lAgcmarsino 

Perkins 

WaUter 

Latta 

Petri 

Wampler 

Leach.  Iowa 

Peyaer 

Watklns 

Leach.  La. 

Pickle 

Weaver 

Leath.  Tex. 

Porter 

Weiss 

Lederer 

Pieyei 

White 

Lee 

Price 

Whltehurat 

Lehman 

Prttchard 

WhiUey 

Lelasid 

Quayle 

Whittaker 

Lent 

QulUen 

Whltten 

Levitas 

Bahall 

wmiams.Ohlo 

LewU 

BaUaback 

WUson.  Teoc 

Livingston 

Ratchford 

Winn 

Uoyd 

Regula 

Wlrth 

Loeffler 

Reuas 

Wolff 

Long,  La. 

Rhodes 

Wolpe 

Long,  Md. 

Rinaldo 

Wright 

Lott 

Rltter 

Wyatt 

Lowry 

RoberU 

Wylle 

L\iJ«n 

Robinoon 

Tates 

Lundlne 

Rodlno 

Yatron 

Lungren 

Roe 

Toung,  Alaska 

BCoaorr 

Elostenkowakl     Toung,  FU. 

McCloakey 

Roth 

Toung.  Mo. 

McOoimack 

Royfoal 

Zablockl 

McDade 

Royer 
NATS— 10 

ZeferetU 

Derwinakl 

Luken 

Rouaelot 

Hansen 

McDonald 

Wydler 

Holt 

Mikulskl 

Kindness 

MitcheU.Md. 
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Campbell 

Rosenthal 

NOT  vormo— M 

Abdxtor 

Fish 

Paul 

Alexander 

Fuqu* 

PuiaaU 

Anderson,  ni 

Guyer 

Rangel 

Applegate 

HaU.Ohlo 

Richmond 

Archer 

Haraha 

Row 

Baldus 

Hawkins 

Santlni 

Boggs 

Hlghtower 

SchulM 

Brown,  Calif. 

HUlis 

Shuster 

Burton,  Phillip  Ichord 

ChtaholTn 

Jacobs 

Stewart 

Clay 
CoUln8,IU. 

Jenrette 
Kelly 

Stockman 

TbomM 

Crane,  Philip 

McKlnney 

Vander  Jagt 

del*  Garza 

Magvilre 

Walgven 

Diggs 

MUler.  Calif. 

Dodd 

Murphy,  m. 

WUUams.  Mont 

Dougherty 

Myers,  Pa. 

WUson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Calif .  Nolan 

Wilson.  C.  H. 
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So  the 
The  resiilt 
as  above 


n  1740 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

of  the  vote  was  announced 


reccrded. 


IN   THX   <  OMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOI^ 


Con  imittee 


iCHAIlBlAN 
rea<  iing 


a:  Id 


Accordingly 
into  the 
on  the  State 
sideration  oi 
Mr.  LaFalce 

The  Clerk 

The 
the  first 
with. 

Under  the 
Oregon  (Mr. 
for  1  hour, 
York  (Mr. 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair 
from  Oregon 

Mr.  XJLIMMi 
mysdf  10  minutes. 

Mr. 
gentleman 

Mr 
guished  minority 

Mr.  RHC 
the  gentlem^ 
ing.  and  I 
purpose  of 
from  Illinois 
distinguished 
to  whether  c 
the  program 
time. 

Mr.  ULLMAn 
from  Illinois 


rule,  the  gentleman  from 

Ullman)  will  be  recognized 

the  gentleman  from  New 

CbNABLE)  will  be  recognized 


recognizes  the  gentleman 
(Mi.  Ullman). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

RHOEteS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yisld? 
TJUMMi 


I  yield  to  the  distin- 

leader. 

1. 1  thank  my  good  friend, 

from  Oregon,  for  yield- 

sfeked  him  to  yield  for  the 

inquiring  of  the  gentleman 

(Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi) ,  the 

acting  majority  leader,  as 

not  it  is  possible  to  have 

for  next  week  given  at  this 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  that  purpose. 


Mr. 
man,  the 
Mortgage 
conclude  the 
a  pro  forma 
will  be  no 

The  schedi^e 
1980,  is  as 

On  Monda^ 
noon.  There 
there  will  be 
votes  on  the 
poned  until 
The 

H.R.    5043 
1980; 

HM.   4088 
and 

H.R.  6410, 
of  1980. 

We  will 
of  H.R.  5741, 
Tax  Act  of 

On  Tuesda  r 
meet  at  noor 
bills  schedule  1 

The  House 
lution  549, 
ergy,  with  a 
debate.    The 
adopted 

On 
will  meet  at 
of  House  Joiit 
ing 

nile  being 
time 
ing  granted. 

On 
week,  March 
meet  at  11  ain 
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the  House  resolved  itself 

of  the  Whole  House 

of  the  Union  for  the  con- 

the  bill,  HJl.  5741,  with 

in  the  chair. 

read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 

of  the  bill  is  dispensed 


Mr.    Chalr- 

conklusion  of  the  debate  on  the 

Sibsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  will 

work  of  today.  There  will  be 

:  lession  tomorrow  and  there 

session  on  Friday. 

for  the  week  of  March  24, 
foUows: 

the  House  will  meet  at 
are  no  District  bills,  but 
three  suspension  bills.  The 
s  uspenslon  bills  will  be  post- 
he  end  of  all  suspensions, 
suspension  bills  are  as  follows: 

Bankruptcy  Tax  Act  of 

sale   of  obsolete  vessels; 

Paperwork  Reduction  Act 

a!  so  complete  consideration 

he  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond 

1P79. 

,  March  25,  the  House  will 

There  are  no  suspension 

will  consider  House  Reso- 

Standlng  Committee  on  En- 

1  nodlfied  rule  and  1  hour  of 

rule    has    already    been 

Wednesday,  March  26,  the  House 

p.m.  for  the  consideration 

Resolution  510,  ciMitinu- 

appropriitions  for  FTC,  subject  to  a 

gn  nted;  and  H.R.  6554,  mari- 

authorl^ations,  subject  to  a  rule  be- 


and  the  balance  of  the 

27  and  28,  the  House  will 

.  and  will  consider  House 


Resolution  608,  authorizing  investigation 
and  inquiry  by  Committee  on  Standards 
of  OfBcial  Conduct. 

Also  scheduled  is  the  conference  report 
on  HJl.  4986,  Consumer  Checking  Ac- 
count Equity  Act  of  1979; 

Conference  report  on  S.  662,  Interna- 
tional Development  Banks ; 

Conference  report  on  S.  2269,  Extend 
Emergency  Agriculture  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1979 ; 

HJl.  6837,  Passenger  Railroad  Re- 
building Act  of  1980,  subject  to  a  nile 
being  granted; 

H.R.  4960,  gold  medal  for  Jerry  Speiss, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted ;  and 

HJl.  5563,  permit  use  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage in  Federal  courts  in  Puerto  Rico, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  pjn.  on 
Friday  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on  all  other 
days  except  Wednesday. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Rosten- 

KOWSKI)  ? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  said 
that  Tuesday  there  would  be  the  resolu- 
tion creating  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Energy.  Is  that  quite  definite?  I  heard 
some  rumors  that  that  resolution  might 
be  pulled  off,  in  view  of  difficulties  with 
voting. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  am  imaware  of  any  contemplated  re- 
moval of  that  resolution.  As  of  this  dis- 
cussion, it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Energy  will  be 
up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  acting 
majority  leader:  Regarding  House  Joint 
Resolution  510,  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  PTC,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  that  was  the  resolution  reported 
this  past  week  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, but  that  it  was  contem- 
plated that  another  bill  would  be  intro- 
duced which  did  not  violate  the  Budget 
Act. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  that  if  there  is  such  a 
new  bill  reported  and  if  a  riile  is  granted, 
it  will  occupy  the  same  slot  on  the  cal- 
endar? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  complete  the 


2  hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  5741 
today,  this  bill  will  be  moved  over  imtil 
next  week,  according  to  the  majority 
leader.  Will  we  have  any  time  for  the  two 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  on  t*-'8 
bill  today,  for  debate  on  those  amet  l- 
ments? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  will  reserve  10  minutes 
of  time.  We  anticipate  talung  the  rest 
of  the  debate  time  today,  but  we  will  re- 
serve 10  minutes  on  each  side.  Hopefully, 
we  can  allocate  to  the  proponents  and 
to  the  opponents  of  the  amendments 
enough  time  so  that  they  can  state  the 
case. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  So  we  will 
dispose  of  those  two  amendments  with- 
out any  debate? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  So  all  of  the 
general  debate  will  be  today? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  rule  did  not  pro- 
vide for  any  debate,  except  it  does  al- 
low for  pro  forma  debate  on  the  Glick- 
msm  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  very  important  if  we  are  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget.  The  issuance  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  for  owner-occupied 
housing  has  grown  rapidly  during  1978 
and  1979,  and  has  seriously  impaired 
efforts  to  control  inflation  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  In  1976,  tax-exempt 
housing  bonds  comprised  only  1.8  per- 
cent of  all  tax-exempt  bonds  issued.  In 
1978,  housing  bonds  comprised  nearly 
7.5  percent  of  all  tax-exempt  bonds  is- 
sued. In  1979,  the  percentage  had  in- 
creased to  21  percent. 

Unless  meaningful  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  issuance  of  mortgage  sub- 
sidy bonds,  the  resulting  revenue  loss 
will  substantially  impair  our  chances  of 
balancing  the  budget  in  our  efforts  to 
control  inflation.  It  was  estimated  in 
1979  that  the  further  proliferation  of 
these  bonds  without  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5741,  as  reported,  would 
result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.8  billion  in 
1981,  increasing  to  $11.7  billion  in  1984. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  this  legislation, 
substantial  cuts  will  have  to  be  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  budget  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  deliver  on  its  promise  to  the 
American  people  that  we  will  balance 
the  budget  In  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  submitted  last  January,  assumes 
a  substantial  revenue  gain  of  $800  mil- 
lion from  the  anticipated  enactment  of 
a  meaningful  mortgage  subsidy  bond 
bill.  The  revenue  estimates  contained  in 
H.R.  5741,  as  reported,  showed  a  pick-up 
in  revenue  for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $618 
million  compared  to  present  law.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  change  In  economic 
conditions  and  higher  interest  rates,  the 
potential  revenue  loss  will  be  greater  and 
therefore  all  of  those  revenue  estimates 
must  now  be  revised. 

D  1750 

The  unrestricted  issuance  of  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  will  also  drive  up  the  in- 
terest rates  that  States  and  municipali- 
ties must  pay  on  bonds  used  to  finance 
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the  construction  of  schools,  mass  transit 
facilities,  and  other  facilities  which  have 
been  traditionally  financed  by  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  Finally,  the  unrestricted 
use  of  these  bonds  will  undermine  other 
segments  of  our  anti-inflation  policy. 
The  administraticm's  monetary  policy  at- 
tacks inflation  by  limiting  credit  and 
letting  interest  rates  rise.  The  use  of 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  permits  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  housing,  to  escape 
this  monetary  policy  and,  in  turn,  cre- 
ates greater  hardships  on  business  In- 
vestments. 

Under  present  law,  there  are,  in  gen- 
eral, no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  housing.  H.R.  5741,  as 
introduced,  would  have  prohibited  the 
further  issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  owner-occupied  housing.  In  addition, 
it  would  have  provided  a  permanent  $100 
exclusion — $200  in  the  case  of  joint  re- 
turns— for  Interest  earned  on  saving  de- 
posits in  financial  institutions  that  make 
home  mortgage  loans. 

H.R.  5741,  as  reported,  contains  two 
committee  amendments  to  the  substan- 
tive portions  of  the  bill  and  one  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill.  The  first 
committee  amendment  replaces  the  $100 
interest  exclusion  with  rules  which  would 
permit  the  limited  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  owner-occupied  housing  for  2 
years — 1981  and  1982.  This  amendment 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  provisions 
contjUned  in  H.R.  3712,  as  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
amendment,  in  general,  limits  tax- 
exempt  housing  bonds  for  owner-occu- 
pied housing  to  bonds  which  provide 
mortgage  money  to  flrst-time  home- 
owners. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  bonds  bene- 
fit only  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons, the  committee  amendment  imposes 
income  and  purchase  price  limitations. 
It  also  requires  that  75  percent  of  the 
mortgage  funds  made  available  from  the 
bonds  be  used  to  provide  low  downpay- 
ment  loans.  Finally,  the  committee 
amendment  limits  the  amount  of  bonds 
which  may  be  issued  with  respect  to  any 
State  to  the  greater  of  $50  milUon  or 
5  percent  of  the  average  of  all  mortgage 
on  single-family  residences  originated 
in  that  State  in  the  preceding  3  years. 

The  committee  amendment  would  re- 
tain the  rule  in  H.R.  5741,  as  introduced, 
that  would  restrict  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  provide  multifamily  rental  proj- 
ects in  which  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
imits  are  occupied  by  individuals  of  low 
or  moderate  income. 

The  second  committee  amendment  ex- 
pands the  trwisitional  rules  which  were 
contained  in  HJl.  5741  as  introduced.  As 
amended,  these  generous  transitional 
rules  woiild  cover  every  case  that  could 
reasonably  be  considered  within  the  pipe- 
line that  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  prior  to  reporting  HR.  5741 
to  the  House. 

In  general,  the  transitional  rules  of 
the  committee  bill  permit  housing  bonds 
to  be  issued  if  there  is  written  evidence 
before  April  25,  1979.  that  the  governing 
body  of  the  issuing  authority  had  made 
a  decision  before  such  date  to  issue  a 
specific  bond  issue  where  the  Issuing  au- 


thority had  the  power  to  issue  such  bonds 
on  the  date  of  that  decision.  In  addition, 
the  transitional  rules  permit  the  issu- 
ance of  limited  amounts  of  housing  bonds 
to  be  Issued  in  certain  situations  if  there 
is  written  evidence  before  April  25,  1979, 
that  the  governing  body  of  the  authority 
had  made  a  decision  to  establish  a  bond 
program  or  to  Issue  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  owner-occupied  housing  even  though 
the  issuing  authority  did  not  have  the 
power  to  do  so  on  April  25,  1979. 

Moreover,  these  transitional  rules  also 
would  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  State  housing  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  governments  to 
operate  during  1980  until  the  Senate  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  bill. 

If  we  are  serious  about  balancing  the 
budget,  attacking  inflation  and  restrict- 
ing inefficient  tax  exi>enditures,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  pass  this  legislation. 

This  is  the  first  test  as  to  whether  the 
House  Is  serious  about  balancing  the 
budget.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee 
amendments. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  for  Secre- 
tary Miller  supporting  the  committee 
tmiendments  without  any  change.  The 
Secretary's  letter  states  the  following: 

The  Secret  AST  of  the  Tbeasttbt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  19, 1980. 
Hon.  Al  Ulucan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  0/  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  H.R. 
5741.  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Bill,  has 
assumed  Increased  Importance  because  of 
current  economic  conditions.  This  bill  Is  a 
major  test  of  Congress  willingness  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  for   19BI. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  mean  9600 
million  In  legislative  savings,  which  is  al- 
ready t200  million  below  the  figure  In  the 
Administration's  budget  for  1981.  Any  weak- 
ening of  the  transition  rule  could  readily 
double  the  revenue  loss  for  1981,  maXlng 
it  stUl  more  difficult  to  achieve  our  common 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  Such  action,  un- 
less offset  by  a  commensurate  cut  In  direct 
spending  programs,  would  compound  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with   inflation. 

This  is  to  urge  that  the  blU  be  enacted 
without  a  weakening  of  the  transition  rule. 
Like  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  bill 
relatini;  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds,  the 
transition  rule  reflects  lengthy  and  con- 
scientious deliberations.  It  represents  a  con- 
structive and  well-considered  effort  to  strike 
a  difficult  balance  between  strongly  felt  op- 
posing views.  At  this  late  date,  any  attempt 
to  redesign  the  transition  rule  would  be 
highly  counterproductive. 
Sincerely, 

O.  WnxxAM  Miller. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ullman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  it  just  hit  me,  and 
when  the  gentleman  said  that  75  percent 
of  them  had  to  be  used  for  the  veterans 
for  homes,  I  see  nothing  that  is  going  to 
affect  the  veterans  adversely  in  that  re- 
gard, but  there  are  States  now  that  issue 
bonds  and  make  loans  for  veterans' 
farms.  Is  this  going  to  preclude  that?  I 
do  not  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
there  are  absolutely  no  limitations  on 
general  obligation  bonds  that  the  States 
could  issue  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
veterans'  housing.  That  in  the  past  has 
always  been  interpreted  as  housing  in 
the  country  or  in  the  city. 

Mr.  ROBERT'S.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement,  and  I  appreciate  his 
explanation.  I  see  nothing  adversely 
affecting  the  veterans. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
□  1800 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  Chairman  Ull- 
man, in  urging  the  House  to  approve  H  Jl. 
5741  as  it  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  living  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  calling  for  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  restraint.  Many  poUticians 
have  been  echoing  this  theme  of  collec- 
tive austerity  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  restoring  ec<xiomic  stability. 

But  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
talking  discipline  and  voting  discipline. 
The  reason  that  HM.  5741  has  advanced 
at  such  sm  agonizing  pace  is  that  it  re- 
quires the  Members  to  vote  for  discipline 
and  restraint. 

The  ability  of  cities  and  States  to  issue 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  at  low  rates 
and  lend  the  proceeds  for  home  loans  is 
a  true  bonanza.  The  issuing  oitity  does 
not  pledge  its  full  faith  and  credit  for 
the  repayment  of  the  bonds.  The  bonds 
are  secured  only  by  the  mortgages  on  the 
homes.  Accordingly  the  community  is  not 
legally  responsible  for  repayment  of  the 
bonds. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  local  hous- 
ing official,  everyone  is  a  winner  in  a 
mortgage  subsidy  bond  program.  The 
home  buyer  receives  a  home  mortgage  at 
a  rate  at  least  several  percentage  points 
below  prevailing  conventional  rates.  The 
bond  underwriters  receive  substantial 
commissions  directly  "off  the  top"  of  the 
bond  proceeds  for  work  which  is  often  of 
a  routine  "coolde  cutter"  nature.  Local 
bond  coimsel  is  cut  in  for  a  piece  of  the 
action  by  means  of  substantial  legal  fees. 
alao  paid  off  the  top  of  the  bond  proceeds. 
"The  local  lending  community  can  be  in- 
duced or  coerced  to  participate  in  plac- 
ing and  servicing  the  mortgage  loans. 

But  best  of  all,  the  issuing  community 
can  do  very  well  for  itself  on  the  arbi- 
trage profits  earned  on  the  reserve  fund. 
Ilie  typical  reserve  fund  is  12  percent  of 
the  lendable  proceeds  which  can  be  in- 
vested in  long-term  U.S.  Treasury  obliga- 
tions yielding  about  12^  percent.  The 
4-percent  spread  between  the  12%  per- 
cent U.S.  Treasury  Interest  and  the  8% 
percent  municipal  bond  debt  servloe  is  a 
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fan^ily  mortgage  subsidy  bonds 
for  only  a  few  years,  yet 
at  such  a  rapid  pace 
on  the  verge  of  spiraling 
H.R.  5741  is  needed  to 
and  discipline  to  this  area, 
short  existence   of  this 
device  makes  it  impossible  for 
that  the  bill  intrudes 
financing  mechanism, 
ago  no  one  knew  what  a 
stissidy  bond  was;  now  some 
us  believe  that  all  housing 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds 
throttle. 
be  nice  to  believe  that  the 
states  would  restrain  their 
but  that  was  not  the  pat- 
developing.  Why  should 
restrain   Itself  from  ex- 
lotphole  in  the  tax  law  if  the 
cainot  muster  the  will  power 
situation? 
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of  the  average  housing  price  in  the  area. 
The  income  limitation  is  increased  to 
140  percent  and  the  purchase  price  limi- 
tation to  110  percent  in  special  targeted 
areas. 

Other  provisions  are  aimed  at  instill- 
ing discipline  into  the  financial  op- 
portunism and  gamesmanship  which 
communities  are  tempted  to  pursue. 
There  is  a  1 -percent  cap  on  the  permis- 
sible arbitrage  profit;  any  arbitrage 
profit  in  excess  of  1  percent  must  benefit 
the  mortgagors.  There  may  be  no  ad- 
vance refunding  of  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds  which  will  have  to  be  in  register 
form.  And  the  bonds  will  have  to  be  re- 
tired in  a  pattern  which  approximates 
the  prepayment  pattern  of  the  mortgage 
pool. 

One  provision  is  aimed  at  putting  a 
ceiling  on  the  total  revenue  loss  caused 
by  these  bonds.  It  provides  that  no  State 
may  issue  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  in  an 
aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  5  percent 
of  the  total  average  residential  mortgage 
market  for  the  preceding  3  years  within 
its  boundaries.  This  rule  first  applies  at 
the  local  level  and  works  up  to  the  State 
level.  There  is  a  $50  million  minimum 
level  to  protect  States  for  whom  the  op- 
eration of  the  5-percent  ceiling  would  re- 
sult in  an  amount  below  $50  million. 

The  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  for  single 
family  owner  occupied  homes  have  a  2- 
year  simset.  After  2  years  no  more  single 
family  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  may  be 
issued.  This  provision  will  not  affect  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  bonds  which  are 
issued  before  the  sunset  occurs. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  less  con- 
troversial topic  of  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds  for  multifamily  rental  projects. 
Here  HJl.  5741  provides  that  bonds  is- 
sued for  multifamily  rental  programs 
will  be  tax  exempt  as  long  as  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  units  are  rented  to  persons 
earning  no  more  than  80  percent  of 
median  inc(»ne  in  the  area.  The  2-year 
sunset  does  not  apply  to  multifamily 
rental  bonds. 

Mimicipal  bond  programs  whose  pro- 
ceeds subsidize  veterans  housing  are 
exempt  from  most  of  the  bill's  restric- 
tions if  they  are  general  obligation  bonds 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  State.  Veterans  bonds  must  comply 
with  the  registration  and  advance  re- 
fund requirements  of  HJl.  5741. 

The  transition  rules  in  H.R.  5741  orig- 
inally were  intended  to  address  those 
bond  programs  which  were  in  the  "pipe- 
line" when  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced and  whose  sales  were  thereby  dis- 
rupted. What  has  ensued  is  an  almost 
unseemly  scramble  by  communities  to  fit 
imder  the  transition  rule.  Why  is  it  so 
attractive  to  be  covered  by  the  transi- 
tion rule  rather  than  the  permanent 
rule  in  this  bill?  Because  bonds  issued 
under  the  transition  rule  do  not  have  to 
comply  with  all  the  safeguards  and  re- 
strictions which  the  bill  otherwise  im- 
poses on  future  housing  bonds.  The 
transition  rule  bonds  may  be  used  for 
housing  programs  with  no  income  limits 
on  the  participants,  with  no  ceiling  on 
the  purchase  price,  and  with  the  ability 
to  earn  windfall  arbitrage  profits  for  the 
communities. 


Thus  bonds  issued  under  the  transiticHi 
rule  allow  communities  one  last  unre- 
strained bite  at  this  Federal  apple.  That 
is  why  communities  are  salivating  to  be 
under  the  transition  rule.  To  the  extent 
a  community  has  a  truly  restrained  bond 
program  then  it  probably  would  find  the 
permanent  rule  in  HJl.  5741  easy  to  ac- 
commodate. To  the  extent  a  commu- 
nity's bond  program  is  excessive  then  it 
must  vie  for  coverage  by  the  transition 
rule  because  the  permanent  rule  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  it. 

The  inability  of  some  c(»nmunities  to 
discipline  themselves  is  evident  even  with 
the  transition  rules.  Periodically  the 
committee  was  approached  by  someone 
seeking  transition  rule  coverage  for  a 
conununity's  bond  program.  A  closer  in- 
spection of  the  documentation  often  re- 
vealed that  a  bond  program  that  origi- 
nally was  contemplated  at  a  $100  million 
level  had  grown  to  $150  or  $200  million 
overnight.  Naturally  they  sought  to  have 
the  padded  bond  program  grandfathered. 

Very  often  commimities  could  restruc- 
ture their  programs  to  comply  with  the 
permanent  rule  in  H.R.  5741  with  rela- 
tive ease,  but  the  lobbyists  still  insist  on 
inclusion  under  the  transition  rule. 
Why?  Those  are  the  cases  where  ex- 
penses have  been  incurred  by  bond  pro- 
moters which  will  not  be  reimbursed  im- 
less  the  bonds  are  issued  imder  the  tran- 
sition rule  because  their  commissions 
can  only  come  from  the  windfall  arbi- 
trage permissible  imder  the  transition 
nile.  The  bottom  line  for  them  is  that  no 
transition  rule  coverage  means  no  com- 
mission. 

The  restrictions  and  safeguards  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5741  are  of  the  character 
which  a  State  would  include  in  a  respon- 
sible program.  I  should  point  out  that 
not  all  bond  programs  indulged  in  the 
excesses  which  created  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  Some  States  had  structured 
their  own  programs  with  limitations  sim- 
ilar to  the  restrictions  in  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
committee  bill  as  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise to  permit  responsible  mort^aste  sub- 
sidy bond  programs  to  continue  on  a  re- 
strained basis. 

ni8io 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  CJhalnnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downiy)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  for  supporting 
this  legislation.  This  has  been  a  difficult 
task  for  them  and  the  staff  and  I  he^je 
when  we  deal  with  this  on  Monday  we 
can  dispense  with  it  and  send  it  over 
to  the  other  body  where  they  might  be 
able  to  wrestle  with  it  for  a  while.  In  a 
way  it  is  our  way  of  wishing  them  good 
cheer  for  the  new  year  to  have  to  deal 
with  this  in  a  substantive  manner. 

This  is  Important  legislation.  It  is  a 
shame  no  one  is  here  to  hear  that  be- 
cause we  have  wrestled  with  It  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  with 
the  problems  of  the  budget,  tax  exemp- 
tions for  small  savers,  and  also  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  try  and  balance 
the  budget  with  this  legislation. 
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Two  major  factors  govern  the  ability 
of  persons  at  lower  income  ranges  to  pur- 
chase homes:  First,  their  ability  to  make 
the  necessary  downpayment;  and  second, 
their  ability  to  afford  the  monthly 
payment. 

Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  Tax  Act,  H.R. 
5744  with  conunittee  amendments  sets 
aside  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  make  mort- 
gages available  with  only  a  5 -percent 
downpayment.  Under  conventional  fi- 
nancing, an  individual  earning  between 
$15,000-$20,000  must  make  a  downpay- 
ment of  $12,000  on  a  $60,000-home.  How- 
ever, by  using  mortgage  revenue  bcHids, 
this  same  individual  would  require  only 
a  $3,000-downpayment  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  loan. 

H.R.  5741  would  also  lower  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  home  and  lower  the  monthly 
mortgage  payment  thus  allowing  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  to  qualify 
for  a  loan.  For  example,  on  a  $60,000 
mortgage  with  conventional  interest  rate 
<  15  percent) ,  a  hoiisehold  would  have  to 
earn  ($32,500)  to  qualify  for  a  loan. 
However,  by  financing  with  mortgage 
revenue  bonds,  the  lower  interest  rate 
(11  percent)  would  enable  a  household 
earning  $24,488  to  qualify. 

MORTGAGE    MVENDE    BOKDS    STIMXTLATZ    NEW 
CONSTKTJCnON 

The  shortage  of  new  housing  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  spiraling 
cost  of  housing  in  the  United  States. 
Unlike  any  tax  credit  proposal,  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  create  a  supply  of  new 
mortgage  money  for  new  housing,  that 
is  continual.  This  supply  of  money  avail- 
able for  construction  loans  is  available 
at  less  than  conventional  interest  rates, 
thus  allowing  devel(H>ers  to  build  hous- 
ing affordable  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  households. 

MORTGAGE  REVEKtTE  BONDS  HELP  NEIGHBORHOOD 
REVTTAUZATION 

Revltalization  of  blighted  areas  de- 
pends heavily  on  new  construction.  In 
order  to  induce  quality  developers  to  im- 
dertake  projects  in  these  areas,  where 
the  market  risks  are  substantial,  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  available  a  pool  of 
cash  to  make  loans  for  the  construction 
of  these  new  homes.  H.R.  5741  with 
amendments,  allows  new  construction 
loans  for  developers  at  lower  than  con- 
ventional interest  rates  to  encourage  the 
revltalization  of  blighted  areas. 

Developers  also  need  assurance  that 
the  housing  they  build  will  be  sold.  Mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  allow  lower  and 
moderate  inccMne  households  to  purchase 
homes  because  of  the  lower  downpay- 
ment required  and  the  lower  monthly 
payments — caused  by  lower  interest 
rates.  Revltalization  of  neighborhoods 
with  mixed  housing  insures  stability. 
Through  the  use  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  developers  know  that  their  lower 
income  housing  can  be  purchased  by 
lower  and  moderate  income  families. 

All  mortgages  must  be  for  single- 
family  residences  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  become  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  mortgagor.  Such  residences 
must  be  located  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  issuing  authority. 

Each  mortgagor  cannot  have  been  a 


homeowner  within  the  previous  3  years, 
except  for  recipients  of  rehabilitation 
loans,  home  improvonent  loans,  and 
mortgages  placed  in  targeted  areas. 

The  income  of  each  mortgagor  cannot 
exceed  115  percent  of  the  median  family 
income  in  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (8MSA)  or  county — if  it 
is  not  in  an  SMSA — ^in  which  the  mort- 
gage is  placed,  except  in  targeted  areas. 
In  targeted  areas,  one-third  of  the  resi- 
dences financed  from  the  issue  are  ex- 
empt from  the  115  percent  requirement. 
With  respect  to  the  remaining  residences 
located  within  a  targeted  area,  a  mort- 
gagor's income  may  not  exceed  140  per- 
cent of  the  median  family  income  for  the 
State  or  the  SMSA.  whichever  is  higher. 
In  both  targeted  and  nontargeted  areas, 
half  the  mortgage  funds  must  go  to  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  90  percent  or  less  of 
the  median  income  of  the  SMSA. 

Targeted  areas  are  census  tracts  in 
which  70  percent  of  the  families  have 
incomes  of  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
statewide  median  income  or  areas  de- 
fined by  the  Treasury  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Departments  as 
chronically  distressed.  ■ 

The  purchase  price  of  each  residence 
cannot  exceed  80  percent  of  the  average 
purchase  price  for  homes  in  the  preced- 
ing year  in  the  SMSA  in  which  the  mort- 
gage is  placed.  Purchase  prices  in  tar- 
geted areas  cannot  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  average  price  for  homes  in  the 
SMSA. 

None  of  the  bond  proceeds  may  be  used 
to  acquire  or  replace  an  existing  mort- 
gage, except  for  construction-period 
loans,  bridge  loans,  or  similar  temporary 
initial  financing. 

At  least  75  percent  of  the  lendable  pro- 
ceeds (not  including  rehabilitation  or 
home  improvement  loans)  must  be  used 
for  mortgages  which  finance  95  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  house.  Certain  grad- 
uated-payment  mortgages  which  finance 
90  percent  of  the  value  fall  within  the 
requirement. 

Individuals  who  assume  a  mortgage 
originally  financed  with  tax-exempt 
bonds  must  meet  the  principal  residence 
requirement,  the  3-year  requirement,  the 
purchase  price  limitation,  and  the  income 
limitation. 

States  cannot  issue  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion in  housing  bonds  or  5  percent  of  the 
average  of  aU  mortgages  originated  in 
that  State  in  the  preceding  3  years, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  The  limit  must 
be  allocated  among  governmental  imits 
within  the  State. 

An  issuing  jurisdiction  that  includes  a 
targeted  area  must  make  available  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  lendable  proceeds 
from  a  bond  issue  for  1  year  for  mort- 
gage loans  in  the  targeted  area.  It  may 
not  issue  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
mortgages  in  targeted  areas. 

The  effective  interest  rate  on  mort- 
gages to  homeowners  is  limited  to  1  per- 
cent above  the  yield  to  maturity  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  bonds.  Arbitrage  is  not 
permitted  on  reserves  that  exceed  150 
percent  of  the  annual  debt  service  on  the 
bonds.  (State  and  local  governments  can 
issue  tax-free  bonds  at  low  rates  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  invest  the 


proceeds  in  higher-yield,  taxable  securi- 
ties. The  difference  between  the  interest 
rates  is  referred  to  as  arbitrage) .  Arbi- 
trage earnings  above  the  1  percent  limit 
must  be  returned  to  the  mortgagor. 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi^d 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  graitleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moobx). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  coau- 
thor of  additional  views  in  the  committee 
report  on  H.R.  5741  with  the  gentleman 
from  (California  (Mr.  Corman)  ,  I  rise  to 
reference  and  clarify  those  remarks  in 
light  of  acceptance  of  language  I  had  in- 
tended to  be  a  part  of  H.R.  5741  that  now 
is  contained  in  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3919,  the  windfall  oU  profit  bill  as 
cleared  by  the  House.  During  Ways  and 
Means  Cmnmittee  work  on  both  drafts 
of  the  mc«igage  bond  bill,  I  advanced  a 
$100  per  individual,  $200  per  couple  filing 
jointly,  interest  income  exclusicm  as  a 
means  to  build  mortgage  capital  in 
conventiiMial  lending  institutions  and 
thereby  restrain  nmaway  interest  rates. 
A  modified  version  of  this  exclusion  al- 
lowing a  $200  per  individual,  $400  per 
couple  filing  jointly,  exclusion  fcH'  com- 
bined interest  and  dividend  income  now 
awaits  only  final  Senate  approval  of  HJl. 
3919  and  the  President's  signature. 

Absent  certain  approval  of  the  exclu- 
siOTi  in  the  windfall  oil  profit  bill,  I  would 
today  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  urging  in  its  place  support  for 
my  original  exclusion  language  found  in 
section  4  of  H.R.  5741  as  introduced. 
Under  present  circiunstances  I  will  not 
demand  this  separate  vote.  It  is  with 
s(Mne  reluctance  that  I  have  reached 
this  decision  for  the  language  I  Intro- 
duced as  section  4  of  this  bill  is  superior 
to  that  approved  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  3919  in  two  important  re- 
spects. It  begins  6  months  earlier  and  is 
a  permanent  change.  The  interest  and 
dividend  exclusion  in  H.R.  3919  applies 
only  to  tax  years  1981  and  1982.  In  addi- 
tion, I  will  not  object  to  the  committee 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  f  rcrni  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  due  to  support  he 
and  others  who  support  his  position  gave 
to  my  efforts  for  an  interest  Income  ex- 
clusion as  part  of  H.R.  3919. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  suggest  to 
those  who  view  H.R.  5741  as  the  answer 
to  the  depressed  home  building  indus- 
try, there  is  little  solace  to  be  found 
here.  The  present  bond  market  is  already 
saturated  and  as  more  conununities 
compete  for  a  dwindling  supply  of  mort- 
gage bond  buyers,  all  bond  sales  includ- 
ing those  for  public  construction  will 
suffer.  A  viable  alternative  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Interest  exclusion  I  have 
successfully  advanced  as  it  would  re- 
vitalize conventional  borrowing  by  in- 
creasing savings  deposits. 

The  home  building  industry  is  in  a 
very  serious  state  of  decline.  This  is  the 
result  of  an  erroneous  but  deliberate 
decision  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  raise  Interest  rates  to  make  the  citi- 
zen pay  the  price  for  CJovemment  mis- 
takes which  caused  inflation.  The  true 
solution  is  to  attract  capital  back  to  our 
lending  institutions  to  be  lised  for  home 
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get  the  Oovemment  out  of 
flnanc^al  maiicet  by  balancing  the 
reverse    the    Government 
raise   interest   rates.   UntU 
things  are  done,  no  amount  of  tax- 
will    appreciably    solve    the 
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2  years,  only  single-family 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  5741. 

This  bill  has  been  introduced  and  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  with  the  best 
of  motives,  but  under  current  housing 
and  economic  conditions,  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  pieces  of  legislation  we  could  pass 
today.  It  will  put  the  final  nail  in  the 
cofiOn  of  the  housing  industry. 

Last  year,  less  than  one- third  of  all 
American  families  could  afford  to  buy  a 
home.  Today,  less  than  5  percent  have 
the  income  necessary  to  buy  the  average 
new  house,  and  that  is  assuming  that 
mortgage  money  is  even  available.  In 
some  areas,  less  than  half  of  all  lending 
institutions  are  even  considering  grant- 
ing new  loans  for  home  buyers. 

Housing  starts  have  already  dropped 
to  the  lowest  rate  in  over  6  years,  to  an 
aimual  rate  of  slightly  over  1  million 
starts.  If  housing  starts  drop  below  1  mil- 
lion starts,  that  will  represent  the  lowest 
volume  of  housing  construction  in  44 
years.  This  is  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
be  building  more  than  2  million  new 
housing  units  annually  merely  to  keep  up 
with  the  number  of  young  adults  enter- 
ing the  housing  market. 

I  can  certainly  understand  the  ccwn- 
mittee"s  feelings  that  the  use  of  tax-ex- 
empt revenue  bonds  for  housing  may  not 
be  the  best  way  to  finance  housing,  par- 
ticularly single-family  housing  for  mod- 
erate- or  high -income  families.  And  I 
would  agree  wholeheartedly  that  such 
bonds  should  be  restricted  to  moderate- 
and  low-income  families.  Building  $150.- 

000  condominiums  with  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  neither  good  economic  policy 
nor  a  good  practical  use  of  the  funds 
generated. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  however, 
the  use  of  these  tax-exempt  bonds  has 
recently  been  the  only  way  for  many 
moderate-income  families  to  obtain 
mortgage  money  for  housing. 

With  current  mortgage  rates  at  17  per- 
cent, only  about  2'/2  million  American 
families  can  afford  the  average  new 
home,  priced  at  $65,000.  and  to  do  so 
means  mortgage  payments  in  excess  of 
$700  monthly.  Put  in  another  perspec- 
tive, the  mortgage  payments  on  a  new 
house  are  greater  than  the  total  income 
of  more  than  20  percent  of  all  American 
families. 

In  a  perfect  world,  tax-exempt  mort- 
gage bonds  would  not  be  the  best  way  to 
finance  housing.  In  the  world  we  face, 
they  are  one  of  the  few  ways  left. 

But  the  needs  of  the  average  family  are 
not  the  only  consideration.  Homebuild- 
ing is  one  of  the  principal  industries  in 
America.  Even  as  this  bill  is  considered, 
housing  starts  are  down  and  construc- 
tion workers  are  being  laid  off.  When 
they  are  laid  off  they  will  begin  to  col- 
lect imemployment  benefits,  possibly 
AFDC-UP  benefits,  and  food  stamps. 

According  to  figures  from  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders,  if  housing 
starts  drop  below  the  annual  rate  of 

1  million  units,  the  result  will  be  a  loss  of 


1.4  million  jobs,  $25  billion  in  lost  wages, 
and  $6.7  billion  in  lost  tax  revenues  to 
State  and  Federal  Ctovemments. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  policy  has 
pushed  interest  rates  in  excess  of  18  per- 
cent, mortgage  money,  when  available,  to 
more  than  15  percent,  for  us  to  close  off 
one  of  the  few  remaining  ways  to  con- 
tinue providing  housing  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  seems  not  only 
unwise  economically,  but  fiscally.  The 
tax  revenues  recouped  by  this  legislation 
would  have  been  $155  million  for  1979 
if  this  bill  had  been  in  effect  then.  Yet  we 
will  see  far  greater  losses  to  the  Treasury 
and  to  the  average  family  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  fig- 
ures used  by  the  committee  in  estimating 
lost  revenue  are  clearly  and  patently  ab- 
surd. On  page  22  of  the  committee  re- 
port, the  committee  states  that  a  revenue 
loss  of  $23  million  would  result  from 
each  $1  billion  in  bonds  issued.  The  com- 
mittee then  estimates  that  the  annual 
revenue  loss  would  be  $11.7  billion  by 
1984.  That  would  mean  that  $508  billion 
in  bonds  would  be  issued  in  that  year 
alone  for  housing.  Under  current  rates, 
that  would  require  the  building  of  be- 
tween 8  and  10  million  housing  units  in 
that  year.  The  best  year  in  housing  starts 
in  our  history  totaled  less  than  3  mil- 
lion units.  Even  if  the  estimate  refers  to 
the  cumulative  total.  $508  billion  would 
represent  half  the  total  mortgage  debt  in 
the  United  States  today.  Use  of  such  bla- 
tantly false  figures  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  a  baseless  scare  tactic,  and 
calls  into  question  the  stated  purpose  of 
this  biU. 

Even  assiuning  that  there  are  some 
problems  with  the  use  of  mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds  for  housing,  this  is  a  classic 
case  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water.  Because  of  a  few  reported 
"abuses."  the  committee  has  reported  a 
bill  which  would  create  problems  far 
greater  than  the  ones  H.R.  5741  would 
purport  to  solve. 

H.R.  5741  should  be  defeated.  If  its 
total  impact  on  the  economy  is  assessed, 
it  will  not  increase  tax  revenues  and  it 
will  further  reduce  availability  of  hous- 
ing and  increase  its  costs  at  a  time  when 
we  need  more  housing  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  10  minutes  of  my  time,  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
10  minutes  of  mv  time  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  or 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5741)  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  the  interest  on  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  will  not  be  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax,  and  to  exempt  in- 
terest on  certain  savings  from  Federal 
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income  tax,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  TO  ATTEND  THE  FUN- 
ERAL OF  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  M.  SLACK 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  611,  and  without  objection, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  F^meral  Committee  of  the  late 
Honorable  John  M.  Slack,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
MAS),  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bafalis)  .  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Bailey)  . 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  24.  1980 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Thursday,  March  20,  1980. 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday, 
March  24.  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY  PASSED.  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday.  March  24.  1980.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHAIRMAN  ROBERT  GIAIMO  LEADS 
HOUSE  TOWARD  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  tasks  facing  Congress 
this  year,  as  part  of  our  national  effort 


to  stem  Inflation,  is  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  1981  fiscal  year. 

Although,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and.  indeed,  each  citizen  of  our 
country  must  play  his  or  her  part  in  this 
enterprise,  a  major  burden  of  leader- 
ship will  be  bom  by  our  colleague  from 
Coimecticut,  the  Honorable  Robert  N. 
GiAiMO.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Chairman  Giaimo 
unveiled  his  own  proposal  for  a  fiscal 
1981  budget,  a  proposal  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  first  balanced  budget  in  12 
years  and  only  the  second  one  in  the  last 
21  years. 

Mr.  GiAiMo's  proposals  are  not  pain- 
less but  neither  are  they  careless.  The 
recommendations  of  Chairman  Giaimo 
show  the  same  intelligence  and  judgment 
that  have  characterized  his  service  to 
the  people  of  his  district  and  his  home 
State  of  Connecticut  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  budget  proposed  by  Mr.  Giaimo 
would  reduce  Federal  expenditures  con- 
siderably without  violating  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  Government  to  provide  for 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people  or 
for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Bob  Giaimo 
since  1959 — the  year  that  both  of  us 
began  our  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— so  that  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me  to  see  the  care,  diligence,  auid 
dedication  with  which  he  is  undertaking 
the  monumental  task — a  task  common 
to  us  all — of  providing  the  Nation  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

HOUSE-SENATE-ADMINISTRATION    GKOXTP   TTBGES 
BALANCED    BtTDCET 

I  might  here  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  one  of  a  group  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  several 
days  ago  met  for  several  straight  days, 
and  for  severed  hours  a  day,  with  3ome 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  well 
as  with  President  Carter's  top  economic 
advisers,  all  of  us  dedicated  to  the  search 
for  a  balanced  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  with  the  leadership  of  our 
own  distinguished  majority  leader  in  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas,  our  group  met  in  the  day  after  day 
effort  to  find  ways  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balance.  Although  our  judgments 
were  advisory  in  nature,  not  binding.  I 
believe  they  were  nonetheless  significant. 

Participating  in  these  discussions  were 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  William 
Miller;  OCQce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. Director  James  Mclntyre;  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Charles  Schultze;  and  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  and  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  Inflation,  Alfred  E. 
Kahn. 

Among  those  who  played  a  particularly 
vigorous  role  in  our  deliberations  were 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  and  Chair- 
man Giaimo  of  our  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 


I  can.  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  speak 
from  personal  observation  when  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  here  today  that  in  Bob 
Giaimo  we  have  a  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee  who  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  effort  to  keep  our  country 
economically  strong  and,  therefore,  to 
pressing  the  fight  against  inflati<»i  and 
undertaking  the  steps  essential  to 
achieving  that  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  particularly  grati- 
fying to  me  to  note  that  last  we^end 
two  of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers 
recognized  the  accomplishments  of 
Chairman  Giaimo  and  I  shall  insert  these 
articles  by  Judith  Miller  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Art  Pine  of  the  Washington 
Post,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Before  doing  that,  however,  I  would 
like  first  to  include  the  text  of  Chairman 
GiAiMO's  statement  today,  March  19, 
1980,  in  which  he  outlined  his  proposals 
for  a  balanced  fiscal  1981  budget,  pro- 
posals which,  by  the  way,  are  in  large 
part  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  informal  advisory  group  disoissions 
to  which  I  have  earlier  referred. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
attention  to  Mr.  Giaimo's  statement, 
which  follows: 

Statement     by     Congressman     Bobikt     N. 

olaxmo,    chairman,    commtttne    on   thr 

B17DCET,  March  19.  1980 

I    am   proposing   today   that   the   Federal 

Budget,  for  the  first  time  In  12  years  and  for 

only  the  second  time  In  the  last  21  years,  be 

brought  Into  balance. 

Runaway  Inflation,  which  In  the  flrst 
month  of  this  year  stood  at  an  annual  rate  of 
nearly  18  percent  and  which  threatens  the 
security  of  every  American  and  the  founda- 
tions of  our  system,  makes  a  balanced  budget 
Imperative. 

Can  Congress  wipe  out  the  deficit?  Or 
course  we  can. 

VPlll  Congress  succeed?  That  question  can- 
not be  answered  today.  It  will  depend  on  our 
actions  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as  we 
vote  on  the  budget  resolution  and  then  on 
the  spending  bills  that  will  follow. 

I  am  presenting  today  one  way  In  which 
the  budget  can  be  balanced.  My  recom- 
mendations will  serve  as  the  starting  point 
for  the  committee  markup  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981,  which  will  es- 
tablish spending  targets  for  the  year  and  a 
target  revenue  floor. 

BUDGCr  aggregates 
I  propose  the  following  budget  aggregates: 
Budget  authority :  (696.0  bUllon. 
Outlays:  $612.4  billion. 
Revenues:  ten.Z  bUllon. 
Surplus:  •49  bUllon. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  surplus  In  my 
recommendations  comes  about  primarily 
through  spending  cuts,  not  revenue  Increases. 
The  President's  budget  as  reestlmated  calls 
for  outlays  of  •628.3  billion.  It  assumes  JS.S 
billion  In  reductions  through  legislative  sav- 
ings, which  my  recommendations  also  en- 
dorse and  assume.  I  am  also  recommending 
•15.9  billion  In  additional  cute  for  a  total  of 
•21.4  billion  In  spending  reductions  from  the 
President's  reestlmated  outlays. 

On  the  revenue  side,  my  recommendations 
call  for  an  additional  •3.4  billion  through 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends — not 
a  new  tax.  In  addition,  I  recommend  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  measures 
to  raise  an  additional  ^3.6  billion  primarily 
from  the  affluent  and  users  of  Government 
facilities  whose  use  is  now  subsidized. 

As  a  means  of  holding  spending  and  reve- 
nues to  the  targets,  I  am  recommending  re- 
conciliation as  a  part  of  this  resolution. 
Reconciliation     language     In    the     budget 
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vAmrm.  choicks 


reco^unendations  grew  out  of  the 
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sumer  spending  aimed  at  hedging  against 
future  higher  prices,  further  speculative  in- 
vestment and  the  other  forces  which  have 
helped  to  make  inflation  the  crisis  that  it  Is 
today. 

LONG    RUN    IMPACT 

I  have  heard  estimates  that  a  balanced 
budget  will  shave  the  inflation  rate  only 
minimally.  I  believe  it  can  have  a  more 
powerful  Impact,  particularly  In  the  long 
run.  Coupled  with  the  kinds  of  anti-inflation 
steps  the  President  has  outlined  and  with 
others  the  Congress  may  take,  I  believe  It 
can  turn  the  tide.  And  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  demanding  Just  that. 

We  expect  the  inflation  rate  to  moderate 
from  an  average  of  13  percent  in  calendar 
1980  to  9.6  percent  In  calendar  1981.  That 
figure  Is  still  too  high,  but  It  will  be  a  wel- 
come relief,  if  we  can  achieve  It,  from  the 
devastating  double-digit  rates  we  have  ex- 
perienced. 

The  other  major  economic  assumptions 
underlying  my  recommendations  are  an  un- 
employment rate  averaging  7.5  percent  for 
calendar  1981,  compared  to  6.8  percent  in 
1980,  and  a  rate  of  real  growth  In  gross 
national  product  averaging  1.1  percent  for 
calendar  year  1981,  compared  to  zero  for 
calendar  1980. 

Just  as  important  as  balancing  the  budget 
is  how  we  balance  it. 

We  must  do  so  as  fairly  as  possible,  spread- 
ing the  burden  throughout  society. 

We  must  do  so  primarily  through  spend- 
ing cuts,  not  the  expediency  of  raising  new 
taxes  on  an  already  tax-burdened  population. 
In  this  connection,  my  recommendations  call 
for  no  new  taxes,  although  they  call  for 
more  timely  payment  of  some  existing  taxes. 
The  oil  import  fee,  which  the  president  has 
announced  he  will  impose,  has  not  been  used 
in  my  recommendations  to  balance  the 
budget.  Instead,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  being 
held  In  abeyance — In  escrow.  In  effect,  that 
win  permit  some  modest  tax  reductions  that 
would  not  be  inflationary  or  that  would  en- 
courage productivity,  or  both. 

On  the  spending  side,  my  recommenda- 
tions call  for  reductions  from  the  president's 
January  requests  as  now  reestlmated  for  eco- 
nomic assiunptions  and  other  factors  in  vir- 
tually every  budget  function,  including  de- 
fense. 

rORTKBXCHT,    REAUSTIC 

Finally,  we  must  balance  the  budget  hon- 
estly and  forthrlgbtly,  not  with  tricks  or  gim- 
micks or  mirrors,  not  with  rosy  and  unreal- 
istic revenue  estimates  or  phony  economic 
assumptions.  That  is  what  my  recommen- 
dations attempt. 

Congress  this  year  has  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  committee  can 
report  a  balanced  budget  and  that  the  House 
can  adopt  one. 

The  real  test— of  courage  and  of  commit- 
ment— will  come  after  the  target  resolution 
is  in  place  and  spending  bills  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

We  will  have  accomplished  nothing — save 
for  a  massive  deception  of  the  American 
people — If  we  adopt  a  balanced  budget,  but 
then  fall  to  live  within  the  targets  when  It 
comes  to  individual  votes  on  Individual 
spending  programs  with  their  individual 
constituencies  and  Interest  groups  behind 
them. 

Should  we  fail  in  that  test,  .we  can  forget 
about  the  budget  process.  Congress  will  have 
demonstrated  abundantly  Its  Inability  and 
unwillingness  to  discipline  its  spending  ap- 
petites. More  importantly,  we  can  forget 
about  winning  the  war  against  inflation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Max.  IS,  1980] 

How  Connecticut's  Oiaimo  Is  Tackuno 
THE  Bttdoxt 

(By  Judith  Miller) 
Washington. — Margaret  Ross,  Representa- 
tive Robert  N.  Qialmo's  secretary,  is  very 


busy  these  days  canceling  appointments. 
She  tells  a  series  of  callers  in  a  courteous 
but  flrm  tone  that  Mr.  Oiaimo  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  breakfast  ...  or  the 
lunch  ...  or  the  dinner  ...  or  the  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  reporters  are  escorted  efficient- 
ly into  his  cluttered  office  for  15-mlnute 
interviews.  Bob  Oiaimo  shuffles  pi^>er8,  paces 
around  the  rocon  and  glances  nervously  at 
the  clock. 

"Volcker,"  he  mutters.  "I  must  hear  Paul 
Volcker." 

Bob  Oiaimo  leaps  to  his  feet  and  rushes 
to  yet  another  meeting. 

Representative  Bob  Oiaimo  is  under  siege. 

Three  years  ago,  few  outside  of  Capitol 
Hill  even  knew  how  to  pronounce  his  name. 
(It's  JY-mo).  But  as  the  budget  has  sud- 
denly come  into  the  limelight,  so  has  Mr. 
Oiaimo.  Today,  he  is  one  of  Congress's  most 
Influential  and  signlflcant  players.  Whether 
Congress  ultimately  accepts  some  or  all  of 
the  budget  cuts  President  Carter  proposed 
on  PYiday  depends  In  large  measure  on  Mr. 
Olalmo's  powers  of  persuasion.  And,  the 
consensus  is  In  Washing^ton,  those  powers 
are  considerable. 

Mr.  Oiaimo,  a  Democrat,  Is  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  He  is  Con- 
gress's foremost  budgeteer — a  true  believer 
in  the  necessity  of  fiscal  discipline  and 
spending  constraints. 

"We  will  balance  the  budget,"  Mr.  Oiaimo 
asserted  flatly  in  a  short  Interview.  "There's 
Just  too  much  damn  spending  out  there." 
EnrcTivx 

Mr.  Oiaimo  is  not  long  on  words.  He  Is 
blunt,  opinionated,  a  savvy  practitioner  of 
old-style  politics  In  behalf  of  bis  new  cause. 
And,  by  virtually  all  accounts,  he  is  effective. 

"He's  super,"  concluded  Alice  Rlvlln,  di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Congress's  budget  monitoring  agency.  "He 
has  really  been  very  successful  at  pulling 
things  together,  at  forging  a  consensus  on 
budget  issues,  which  is  very  hard  to  do  in 
the  Congress.  He's  sensible." 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  Mr. 
Oiaimo  is  a  conciliator  and  a  pragmatist. 

A  colleague  said:  "Bob  comes  over  to  you 
on  the  floor  or  at  a  committee  meeting, 
wraps  his  arm  around  you  and  says,  'Isn't 
there  some  way  we  can  deal  with  this?'  It's 
hard  to  say  no." 

Mr.  Oiaimo  is  a  late  addition  to  the  short 
list  of  Congressional  heavyweights.  Now  60, 
Representative  Oiaimo  was  flrst  elected  to 
Congress  from  southern  Connecticut  in  1958. 
He  served  on  several  subcommittees  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  failed  to  become  chairman  of  any  of 
them. 

"It  must  have  been  a  little  frustrating 
for  him  to  watch  members  junior  to  him 
becoming   chairman,"   said   a   colleague. 

In  January  1977,  the  Democratic  Caucus 
selected  him  over  Representative  Thomas 
L.  Ashley  of  Ohio  by  a  vote  of  139  to  129  to 
head  the  two-year-old  Budget  Committee. 

SENSE    OF    MISSION 

Several  of  his  colleagues  said  they  be- 
lieved Mr.  Oiaimo  was  rescued  from  rela- 
tive anonymity  in  the  House  by  this  event. 
"He  hadn't  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  burn- 
ing the  midnight  oil  until  then,"  said  a  col- 
league. His  predecessor.  Brock  Adams,  who 
left  Congress  to  become  President  Carter's 
flrst  Transportation  Secretary,  had  gained 
widespread  acclaim  for  his  diplomatic  skill 
in  getting  the  House  to  accept  the  new 
budget-making  process.  Some  Congressmen 
initially  feared  that  Mr.  Oiaimo,  with  his 
more  abrasive  manner,  would  not  be  as  suc- 
cessful. But  for  the  flrst  time,  Mr.  Oiaimo 
had  a  true  power  base  and  soon  his  colleagues 
learned  that  he  also  had  a  sense  of  mission 
and  purpose. 

Does  he  favor  across-the-board  cuts  In 
agency  spending?  "That's  a  fake,"  Mr. 
Oiaimo.    "The    Administration    would    only 
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return  later  In  the  year  to  seek  additional 
funds  for  essential  programs." 

Should  defense  spending  be  Immune  from 
budget-shrinking  efforts?  "We  must  resist 
I  defense!  budget  add-ons,"  he  said.  "Some 
defense  spending  can  be  deferred,  if  not 
eliminated.  Some  of  the  spending  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  readiness." 

Is  he  concerned  about  Congress's  resist- 
ance, despite  a  surge  In  balance-the-budget 
rhetoric,  to  abandoning  pet  spending  pro- 
grams? "I  hope  the  American  people  will 
look  at  that  In  November,"  he  said:  "The 
people  win  not  be  fooled  by  those  who  vote 
for  a  balanced  budget  resolution  and  then 
bust  the  budget  for  veterans  programs  or 
defense." 

Is  he  worried  about  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.'s  endorsement  of  con- 
tinued spending  for  social  welfare  programs? 
"I  love  Tip  O'Neill,"  he  answered.  "I'm  sure 
he  will  do  everything  necessary  to  help  bal- 
ance the  budget." 

DIFFICUI.T    JOB 

Mr.  Olalmo's  job  Is  extremely  difficult.  In 
the  House,  unlike  the  Senate,  Republicans 
vote  as  a  block  against  the  budget  resolu- 
tions, on  grounds  that  they  will  not  support 
anything  except  a  totally  balanced  budget. 
This  means  that  the  budget  targets,  the  so- 
called  flrst  budget  resolutions,  and  the  sec- 
ond resolutions,  adoption  of  actual  ceilings, 
almost  never  pass  the  House  by  more  than 
five  votes.  Since  he  became  chairman,  Mr. 
Oiaimo  has  lost  only  one  key  vote — on  a 
second  budget  resolution  two  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  determination,  Mr.  Oiaimo 
Is  known  for  his  temper.  A  colleague,  and  ad- 
mirer, recalls  one  tantrum  during  a  round  of 
golf,  one  of  Mr.  Olalmo's  passions.  "He's  a 
good  golfer  until  he  gets  mad,"  the  colleague 
said.  "When  Bob  gets  angry,  he  can't  even 
hit  the  baU.  Naturally,  I  used  to  try  to  needle 
him." 

During  a  game  a  few  years  ago,  the  ruse 
worked.  By  the  18th  hole,  Mr.  Olalmo's  dan- 
der was  up.  His  shot  landed  In  a  pond. 

"Bob  picked  up  all  his  clubs,  shoved  them 
into  his  golf  bag,  and  threw  the  bag  in  the 
water,"  his  partner  said.  "Then  he  stomped 
off  to  bis  car  and  discovered  that  his  car  keys 
were  in  the  golf  bag.  It  didn't  phase  him  a 
bit.  He  went  back  to  the  pond,  fished  his 
keys  out  of  the  golf  bag,  and  threw  the  bag 
and  clubs  back  In." 

Mr.  Olalmo's  temper  will  be  placed  under 
wraps,  his  aides  say,  when  he  begins  to  lobby 
bis  colleagues  in  earnest  on  the  new  third 
budget  resolution,  to  add  funds  for  defense 
and  inflation-related  program  Increases,  and 
for  the  spending  cuts  ahead. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Oiaimo  and  at  least  30  other 
lawmakers  have  become  convinced  that  Con- 
gress must  enact  some  form  of  formula 
spending-llmlt  plan,  if  it  Is  to  agree  on  or 
implement  major  spending  cuts.  The  power 
of  special-interest  groups,  Mr.  Oiaimo  argued 
in  a  recent  Congressional  Quarterly  article, 
would  make  the  Budget  Committee's  task 
clear:  "Defending  Congress's  preordained 
ceiling  against   individual   temptations." 

Mr.  Olalmo's  spending  cut  proposal  would 
limit  both  direct  spending  and  tax  expendi- 
tures (tax  breaiks  designed  to  encourage  ac- 
tivities like  home  ownership  or  business 
investment)  to  28.5  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1981,  28  percent  in  1982, 
and  27.5  percent  In  1983.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide that  a  majority  of  both  houses  could 
overturn  the  limit  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President.  Finally,  the  measure 
would  phase  In  limits  on  Oovemment  credit 
programs. 

Mr.  Olalmo's  is  one  of  four  major  artificial 
spending  ceiling  propKisals  being  seriously 
examined  by  Representative  Anthony  C. 
BeUenson,  the  California  Democrat  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Rviles  Committee  to 
recommend  a  single  spending  limit  proposal 
to  the  full  panel. 


It  la  somewhat  ironic  that  Mr.  Oiaimo  now 
finds  himself  In  this  position  of  influence 
over  budgetary  matters.  Little  in  his  back- 
ground prepared  him  for  it.  His  financial 
experience  was  limited  to  working  several 
summers  as  a  teller  In  his  Immigrant  fa- 
ther's small  New  Haven  bank  for  tlS  a  week. 
He  graduated  from  Fordham  University,  later 
studied  law,  and  went  Into  politics.  Today, 
he  Uves  quietly  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Marlon  Schuenemann  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  in 
a  modest  townhouse.  His  daughter,  Barbara 
Lee,  is  grown  now,  but  the  family  remains 
very  close,  just  as  his  own  Italian  family  was. 

There  has  not  been  a  lot  of  time  lately  for 
golf,  and  his  6-foot  4-lnch  frame  looks  as  if 
it  could  use  a  touch  more  exercise,  nor  Is 
there  occasion  to  croak  out  an  aria  in  Ital- 
ian, which  he  speaks  fluently,  from  Verdi's 
"La  Travlata,"  another  of  his  passions.  For 
the  next  few  weeks,  passion  wUl  have  to  be 
limited  to  a  set  of  numbers  that  Congress 
may  or  may  not  approve  depending  in  large 
part  on  Mr.  Oiaimo. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1980) 
Orowing  Into  the  Job 
(By  Art  Pine) 
When  Rep.  Robert  N.  Oiaimo   (D-Conn.) 
took  over  as  chairman  of  the  still-fledgling 
House    Budget    Committee   four   years    ago, 
there  were  few  among  professional  Congress- 
watchers  who  had  great  expectations. 

Although  the  bulky  North  Haven  lawyer 
had  spent  17  years  In  Congress  before  taking 
the  budget  post,  he  never  had  played  a  very 
visible  role.  His  reputation  had  been  mainly 
as  a  foot  soldier.  And  he  knew  Uttle  about 
budgetary  issues. 

Particularly  In  the  wake  of  Rep.  Brock 
Adams  (D-Wash.),  who  had  headed  the  new 
committee  in  its  flrst  two  years,  Oiaimo 
seemed  to  many  to  be  decidedly  mediocre. 
There  was  muttering  in  some  quarters  that 
he  was  not  up  to  the  job. 

This  week,  Oiaimo  wUl  preside  over  the 
beginning  of  Congress'  long-awaited  budget- 
balancing  effort  with  the  key  role  as  the 
House's  budgetary  conscience  and  an  en- 
hanced status  among  his  colleagues  that  be- 
lies all  earlier  skepticism. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  60-year-old 
New  Englander  has  acquired  widespread  re- 
spect as  one  of  the  toughest  and  most  effec- 
tive committee  chairmen  in  Congress,  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  Issues  and  a  good  negoti- 
ator, to  boot. 

Facing  a  continual  splintering  of  factions 
within  his  committee  and  an  often  chaotic 
situation  on  the  floor,  Oiaimo  has  rescued 
the  new  budget  process  from  defeat  several 
times,  to  the  admiration  of  friends  and  crit- 
ics alike. 

forefront  of  efforts 
Moreover,  he's  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
recent  push  to  force  Congress  to  cut  back  on 
spending,  proposing  tough  new  measures  to 
keep  outlays  down  and  to  tighten  the  flve- 
year-old  congressional  budget  process. 

"He's  grown  tremendoxisly  In  the  Job,"  says 
an  admiring  House  colleague  who  was  one  of 
the  skeptics  when  Oiaimo  took  over  the 
budget  post.  "He's  a  great  politician,"  coos  a 
younger  member.  "He  can  deal  with  all 
sides." 

It  hetsn't  been  easy  for  Oiaimo,  who  was 
a  late  bloomer  by  any  standard.  For  one 
thing,  his  newfound  respect  has  come  only 
In  recent  years.  His  flrst  few  months  as  chair- 
man were  lackluster  and  sometimes  awk- 
ward. 

For  another,  Oiaimo  too  often  has  been  left 
In  the  shadow  of  Senate  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Me.) ,  whose 
resoundmg  good-guy,  bad-guy  floor  confron- 
tations have  made  him  a  folk  hero  to  some 
Congress- watchers. 

But  to  many,  those  impressions  are  over- 
done. 
Although  it's  true  that  Oiaimo  was  a  slow 


starter,  taking  over  the  Budget  Committee 
chairmanship  was  his  first  blg-tlme  congres- 
sional poet.  Before  1977,  he  never  even  bad 
held  a  full-dress,  nonlocal  press  conference. 

And  Oiaimo  supporters  warn  that  any  com- 
parisons with  Muskle  should  be  viewed  In 
perspective.  First,  the  differences  between 
the  two  chairmen  seem  more  a  function  of 
personal  style  than  a  matter  of  effectlveneas. 

Muskle,  more  traditionally  senatorial,  tends 
to  portray  budget  issues  as  more  starkly 
black  and  white,  and  to  take  them  on  In 
rhetoric-filled  pubUc  floor  fights — a  panache 
that  has  given  him  an  image  as  a  swash- 
buckler. 

ggTl.lJTTT.    BUUjDEK 

oiaimo,  by  contrast,  is  more  the  coalition 
builder  and  behind-the-scenes  man,  skilled 
at  putting  together  support  for  a  package, 
but  not  given  to  flowery  floor  speeches.  He's 
also  not  given  to  explosive  temper  tantnusa. 

Then,  too,  virtually  all  sides  concede  that 
in  practical  terms  Oiaimo  has  a  much 
tougher  row  to  hoe  with  the  contentious 
House  than  Muskle  faces  In  the  Senate. 

For  one  thing,  Olalmo  does  not  enjoy  the 
bipartisan  support  In  committee  that  Muskle 
now  reaps  under  ranking  minority  member 
Henry  M.  Bellmon  (B-Okla.).  RepubUcans 
on  the  House  Budget  panel  often  are  hostile 
and  divided  themselves. 

For  another,  the  House  Itself  Is  splintered 
Into  far  more  volatUe  factions,  with  Uberala 
and  conservatives  rarely  able  to  agree  and 
unwUllng  to  Indulge  in  the  111  scratcb-your- 
back  tactics  that  save  the  Senate  from 
chaos. 

When  the  two  houses  meet  In  conference. 
It's  usually  Olalmo  who  paves  the  way  for  a 
break  in  the  stalemate,  quietly  soothing  op- 
posing factions  until  the  various  sides  flnally 
agree  on  a  compromise. 

Although  Muskle  seems  the  more  Intel- 
lectual, House  backers  note  smugly  that 
"the  end  product  in  both  houses  is  about 
the  same."  In  truth,  the  House  and  Senate 
recommendations  are  rarely  very  far  apart. 

Olalmo's  record  on  speclflc  issues  tent  bad 
by  any  measure.  Although  the  chairman  has 
suffered  some  setbacks  In  the  now-common- 
place House  rejections  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, he  also  has  won  some  signlflcant  vic- 
tories.   

Last  autumn,  for  example,  Olalmo  doggedly 
rode  herd  on  squabbling  House  members 
during  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
final  budget  resolution  and  deftly  engi- 
neered a  compromise  that  broke  a  six-week 
Impasse.  _^  „ 

A  few  months  before,  he  successfully 
pushed  through  a  sizable  cut  In  the  widely 
criticized  $2-bUllon-a-year  smaU  bustaess 
"disaster  aid"  program,  beating  l>ack  vigorous 
opoositlon  from  constituent  committeeB. 
Other  examples  abound. 

heightened   tNTLTTENta 

Olalmo  has  managed  to  heighten  his  in- 
fluence in  the  Budget  Committee  by  remain- 
ing open  to  all  factions,  particularly  younger 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  often  are 
pulling  in  decidedly  different  directions. 

lASt  autumn,  for  example,  the  Budget 
chairman  endorsed  a  spending-llmlt  pro- 
posal proffered  by  conservative  Rep.  Jim 
Jones  (D-Okla.) ,  despite  opposition  by  both 
the  Carter  admlnistratton  and  the  House 
Democratic  leadership. 

And  he  continually  has  caloled  the  com- 
mittee's often-doematlc  Reoubllcan  bloc  to 
moderate  Its  hard-line  views  enough  to  be- 
come a  potent  force  in  committee  delibera- 
tions. So  far,  he's  had  few  takers  on  that 
score. 

Odalmo  occasionally  has  been  criUclaed  for 
being  far  too  good  a  soldier  for  some  tastes, 
too  willing  to  serve  as  a  soear  carrier  tmtht 
House  Democratic  leadership  and  the  White 
Hotise  on  budget  Issues. 

To  a  point,  Olalmo  is  unabashedly  a  party 
man,   almost   InstincUvely   steeped  In   the 
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the  Just-passed  targets. 

PfoCXDUBAI.  CBANCES 

also  is  trying  to  persuade 

to  take  drastic  new  action  if 

bUls  Congress  passes  this 

.    the  spending  targets  voted 

Judget  resolution. 

Speaker  to  sit  on  all  the  new 

not  send  them  to  the  Presl- 

8lgn|ture  until  the  total  is  pared 

May  spending  target.  Budget 

pa  liamentarians  say  the  move  is 


chairman  also  wants  to  take 

pei^ading  the  lawmakers  to  trim 

liv  ng  Increases  granted  in  Social 

I  >ther  benefits,  which  currently 

now-distorted  consumer  price 

tfce 


step   was  rejected   In   last 

House-Senate  negotiating 

Oiaiino    believes   It   is    Important. 

to  be  made,  even  If  we  lose  it." 

change  would  save  about  $7 


said  of  the  current  inflation  scare.  To  thoee 
who  raise  fears  that  the  cutbacks  will  pro- 
duce a  recession,  he  shrugs:  "It  is  not  writ- 
ten In  stone  that  we  always  have  to  have 
good  times." 

Despite  the  past  few  weeks'  budget-balanc- 
ing fever.  It's  stUl  not  certain  that  Congress 
actually  will  go  along  with  the  President's 
plan.  Skeptics  point  out  that  the  lawmakers 
have  rejected  most  of  the  proposed  cuts  be- 
fore. 

StUl.  the  consensus  is  that  If  the  cutbacks 
can  be  pushed  through  at  all,  this  is  the  year 
to  accomplish  them,  while  public  pressure 
for  the  reductions  is  strong.  Oiaimo  almost 
certainly  will  face  bis  toughest  test. 


O^lmo  is  determined  to  try  to 
Into  balancing  the  budget  de- 
polit^cal  pain  and  inevitable  blood- 
occur,  if  only  because  he  be- 
situ4tion  demands  It. 

J  crisis  out  there,"  Olalmo 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  UVE  TELE- 
VISED COVERAGE  OF  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  mark  today  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  live  televised  coverage  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Cable 
Satellite  Public  Affairs  Network— C- 
Span. 

Most  importantly,  the  potential  for  use 
in  the  classroom  already  has  begim  to  be 
realized.  I  am  proud  that  the  pioneering 
effort  has  been  made  in  Arlington's  York- 
town  High  School,  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  1979- 
80  school  year,  approximately  130  York- 
town  students  have  viewed  and  evaluated 
televised  sessions  of  the  House  as  part 
of  a  unit  on  the  Constitution  emphasiz- 
ing the  nature  and  the  role  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

I  would  like  to  paraphrase  the  closing 
paragraph  in  a  report  on  this  Congress 
in  the  classroom  unit  by  Mrs.  Sara  Jane 
Knight,  Yorktown  instructor  who  worked 
on  the  project  with  Mr.  Brian  Lamb, 
president  of  C-Span: 

The  constitutional  mandate  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  congressional  ac- 
tivities has  been  updated  with  the  addi- 
tion of  television.  If  students  can  learn 
to  observe  and  evaluate  representative 
government  through  the  medium,  it 
could  hPlp  make  their  participation  in 
citizenship  a  lifelong  habit. 

I  applaud  the  first  step  Yorktown  High 
School  has  taken  toward  this  goal  and 
submit  for  the  Record  some  excerpts 
from  Mrs.  Knight's  report  and  comments 
from  participating  students. 

Congress  in  the  Classroom 
(Excerpts  from  a  Report  by  Mrs.  Sara  Jane 
Knight.  Instructor,  Yorktown  High  School 
Arlington.  Va.) 

INTRODtJCTION 

C-Span  will  soon  bring  the  House  proceed- 
ings to  all  areas  of  the  country  and  to  many 
of  its  school  systems.  We  hope  that  our  re- 
port will  provide  initial  feedback  to  our 
representatives  from  the  student  point  of 
view. 

PREPARATION     OT     THE     STUDENTS 

An  orientation  was  necessary  to  prepare 
students  for  watching  unedited  segments  of 
House  sessions  and  to  motivate  them  to 
watch  with  several  purposes  in  mind.  These 
included  instruction  In  basic  House  proce- 
dure, and  some  Initial  discussions/activities 
geared  to  the  issues  being  raised.  These  ac- 
tivities were  also  devised  to  show  the  com- 


plexities  which   representatives  meet   dally 
in  the  decision-making  process. 
A  sampling  of  our  activities  Included: 

(1)  Inductive  lessons  in  which  students 
were  given  hypothetical  problem-solving 
worked  out  solutions,  then  watched  a  House 
debate  on  a  similar  topic. 

(2)  Reading  "factual"  newspaper  accounts 
and  commentaries  about  an  issue  we  had 
watched  previously.  Comparisons  were  made 
between  the  reports  and  our  own  findings 
and  concliislons. 

(3)  Role-pIaylng  in  which  students  por- 
trayed a  congressman  confronting  a  different 
moral /economic  issue,  representing  a  divided 
constituency. 

(4)  Researching  the  political  philosophies, 
committee  assignments,  and  voting  records 
of  members  we  observed. 

All  students  responded  in  writing  to  sev- 
eral basic  questions.  A  student  steering  com- 
mittee summarized  these  responses  under 
three  major  headings. 

STUDENT    RESPONSE 

How  much  more  do  you  Icnow  about  the 
role  of  government  after  viewing  televised 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Students  views  were  generally  compli- 
mentary. Several  commented:  "I  had  the  Im- 
pression that  government  was  too  far  away 
from  the  people  to  help  them,  but  now  I 
know  this  is  wrong".  The  debates  opened  our 
minds  to  different  opinions  and  viewpoints. 
It  also  showed  how  a  member  of  Congress 
must  throw  himself  into  his  work.  They 
realized  the  complexity  of  considering  and 
passing  a  bill  into  law.  One  said:  "We  could 
see  that  passing  a  bill  Is  tedious  and  time- 
consuming  .  .  .  but  we  could  see  how  every- 
thing worked  and  that  gave  \ia  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  government".  There  was  more 
satisfaction  about  who  runs  the  government 
and  how.  When  viewing  a  roll  call  vote 
students  soon  noticed  that  often  a  majority 
of  House  members  were  not  present  at  first. 
This  and  other  events  prompted  discussion  of 
procedures. 

(2)  What  was  your  first  impression  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  its  procedures.  Its 
members? 

Many  students  found  the  procedures 
totally  unfamiliar  or  confusing,  but  as  we 
watched  a  definite  pattern  emerged.  Often 
background  noise  or  activity  seemed  dis- 
ruptive. Just  like  the  classroom,  but  mem- 
bers themselves  seemed  anything  but  dis- 
organized when  speaking  on  an  issue.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  amazing  amount  of  in- 
formation lo  back  up  their  positions.  That 
was  probably  the  most  impressive  factor  to 
students  whether  representatives  presented 
their  case  with  sarcasm,  emotion,  or  factu- 
ally. The  overall  impression  was  one  of  con- 
fidence and  concern.  Tbey  showed  an  Intense 
personal  interest  in  the  issue  which  they 
debated.  Sometimes  issues  were  regional, 
other  times  of  national  importance.  Students 
commented  that  they  felt  more  representa- 
tives should  be  Involved  in  national  issues 
even  when  they  are  not  the  most  imoortant 
ones  to  their  constituents.  They  noticed  that 
members  who  wanted  to  speak,  no  matter 
how  controversial,  did  so  and  that  said  one 
student.  "That  Is  crucial  to  our  democracy". 

(3)  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  im- 
portant qualities  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Before  C-Span  most  members  of  the 
House  were  unknown  outside  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  certainly  less  so  than  senators 
who  are  more  often  seen  In  the  media.  After 
viewing  a  number  of  sessions  students  listed 
both  the  qualities  they  belived  they  ob- 
served as  well  as  those  which  they  see  are 
needed  to  be  an  effective  representative.  Stu- 
dents saw  some  qualities  as  Innate  and  some 
acquired.  They  divided  them  Into  three  cate- 
gories, personal,  educational,  and  those 
which  pertain  to  representing  a  particular 
constituency. 
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In  personal  qualities  students  rated  hon- 
esty high  as  well  as  determination,  diplo- 
macy, and  patience.  They  wanted  represen- 
tatives to  see  all  sides  of  an  issue  but  to  be 
forceful,  to  get  his  point  across,  and  to  be 
able  to  persuade  others  to  his  'viewpoint. 
They  rated  speaking  and  debating  skills  high 
but  emphasized  as  well  the  ability  to  handle 
the  pressures  of  the  Job.  Students  felt  that 
education  and  knowledge  of  the  issue  were 
vital  to  members  of  Congress.  While  they 
did  not  suggest  how  much  schooling  should 
be  required,  student  responses  more  often 
reflected  the  complex  nature  of  Issues  today 
and  the  need  to  have  excellent  information. 
The  Representatives'  choice  of  staff  and  abil- 
ity to  select  the  best  information  to  present 
It  effectively  were  rated  highly. 

One  of  the  Interesting  areas  of  student 
response  concerned  the  representatives'  duty 
to  his  district.  They  felt  that  a  member  of 
Congress  must  speak  out  for  his  constitu- 
ency by  knowing  the  geography,  people,  and 
problems  of  his  district.  They  also  felt  that 
the  opportunity  that  most  constituents  have 
now  of  watching  their  representative  in  tele- 
vised sessions  could  positively  affect  his  per- 
formance and  better  show  his  effectiveness. 

POTENTIAL    USE    IN    THE    CLASSROOM 

While  we  realize  that  our  project  is  a  very 
small  beginning  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  share  what  we  have  learned  with  other 
history  and  government  classes.  We  are  In 
the  process  of  producing  a  videotape  of  our 
discussions  along  with  clips  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  show  in  other  classes 
and  worlcshops. 

CONCLUSION 

Citizenship  education  is  the  heart  of  the 
social  studies.  Students  In  the  Washington 
area  have  a  unique  laboratory  setting  for 
studying  the  role  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  government  has  be- 
come faceless  and  seemingly  unresponsive  to 
many  Americans.  Television,  the  favorite  and 
ever  present  companion  of  students,  now 
brings  the  House  of  Representatives  Into 
homes  and  classrooms.  To  see  the  institution 
live  allows  scrutiny  of  its  members,  most 
faces  and  names  unknown,  wrestling  with 
the  Issues  of  the  day.  Regional  Interests,  dia- 
lects, and  biases  emerge.  National  interest 
sometimes  overrides.  As  we  observed  and 
evaluated  this  process,  students  were  asked 
if  the  opportunity  to  watch  Congress  would 
affect  their  dally  lives.  Most  felt  that  If  the 
Issue  related  directly  to  them  (an  example 
given  was  reinstituting  the  draft)  they 
would  turn  on  House  sessions  Just  as  they 
would  listen  to  televised  news  or  read  a 
newspaper. 

Throughout  the  unit  students  were  re- 
minded that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  national  elected  body  closest  to  the 
people. 

Finally  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 
Congress  keep  a  Journal  of  Its  proceedings 
and  to  publish  it.  This  mandate  to  keep  the 
public  Informed  has  been  updated  with  the 
addition  of  television.  If  students  can  learn 
to  observe  and  evaluate  representative  gov- 
ernment through  the  medium,  it  could  help 
make  their  participation  in  citizenship  a  life- 
long habit. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  student  essays 
on  C-Span  coverage  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

"I  have  learned  the  way  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives functions  and  the  procedures 
It  uses  to  act  on  the  proposed  bills." — 
Charles  Biro. 

"I  have  more  confldence  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  every  bill  so  carefully 
researched  and  argued." — R.  Spencer. 

"I  have  seen  there  is  a  tone  of  sarcasm  at 
times,  a  touch  of  humor,  and  always  the 
ever  present  sense  of  urgency,  to  get  the  Job 
•lohe."— Andrea  Cumpston. 

"Because  of  the  arguments  that  they  have 
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on  different  problems,  you  could  really  get 
Into  it."— Mike  Windsor. 

"It  is  very  complicated,  yet  If  watched  for 
awhile.  It  is  easy  to  understand." — Marianne 
Plecha. 

"I'm  not  too  sure  I'd  watch  any  of  C-Span 
on  my  own.  If  it  were  directly  deaUng  with 
me  now,  like  schools,  I  might  watch." — 
Cardie  Coleman. 

"I  would  not  want  to  be  In  Congress  be- 
cause It  would  be  so  hard  to  make  a  positive 
decision  when  everyone  makes  a  good  point 
about  a  subject." — Malia  Schultz. 

"I  feel  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  procedures  are  more  important  than 
most  people  think." — Julia  Longergan. 

"C-Span  got  me  more  interested  in  cur- 
rent events  that  were  important  to  the 
country." — Peter  Prominskl. 

"The  debate  opened  our  minds  to  differ- 
ent opinions  and  viewpoints.  We  could  see 
that  passing  a  bill  or  amendment  Is  tedious 
and  time   consuming." — Chip  Schlndler. 

"I'm  encouraged  to  see  the  House.  I  real- 
ize now  there  are  often  heated  debates." — 
Jan  Van  der  Veer. 

"C-Span  allows  us  students  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  Individual  members 
and  the  House  procedures." — Andrea  Cump- 
ston. 

"I  think  this  has  opened  up  a  new  interest 
In  government  in  me  and  made  me  realize 
what  an  uninformed  citizen  I  am." — Kathy 
Courtney. 

"It  helped  me  to  see  all  sides  and  to  see 
why  the  outcome  is  what  It  Is." — Tracy  Bond. 

"It  helps  to  keep  the  public  Informed  on 
what's  going  on." — Mike  Cronln. 

"If  in  the  future  C-Span  Is  playing  on  a 
subject  I  am  familiar  or  concerned  about,  I 
will  appreciate  It  very  much  to  see  It." — 
Julie  Stiers. 

"I  didn't  know  they  could  be  so  funny 
the  way  they  debated." — Paul  Aerni. 

"I  was  impressed  by  the  way  the  speakers 
were  talking  to  each  other.  They  all  seemed 
very  smaj^." — Diana  Caravetta. 

"The  House  of  Representatives  vlewings 
have  made  me  begin  to  see  things  more 
clearly." — ^Beth  Edett. 

"I  thought  it  was  interesting,  but  it  didn't 
really  make  any  difference  In  what  I 
know." — Susan  Allln. 

"I  like  the  way  everything  is  run  so  orderly 
and  how  all  the  members  have  good  man- 
ners."— ^Lauri  LaCorte. 

"Seeing  the  way  they  discuss  the  various 
issues  Is  much  more  impressionable  than  if  it 
were  Just  spelled  out  in  a  textbook." — Mar- 
garet Bickley. 

"The  use  of  C-Span  would  allow  the  public 
to  check  on  issues  that  may  affect  them,  and 
also  see  the  abilities  of  their  congressman." — 
Eric  Ramirez. 

"Watching  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  made  me  more  interested  In  what  they 
are  doing  for  our  state."— Clay  Wooldrldge. 

"The  people  that  vote  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  the  work  that  their  congressman  is  doing 
and  where  he  stands  on  the  situation." — 
Tony  Watson. 

"I  think  having  watched  C-Span  will  help 
me  to  follow  the  issues." — Hilary  Daniel. 

"My  first  Impression  of  the  members  was 
that  not  enough  of  them  participated." — 
Oreg  Druffel. 

"The  members'  attitudes  were  sarcastic, 
but  they  were  seriously  trying  to  get  some- 
thing done." — Rita  Chaale. 

"I  feel  more  secure  in  seeing  my  represent- 
ative directly  in  action  Instead  of  reading 
of  his  actions  in  the  newspaper." — ^Plona 
Muelkln. 

'The  members  took  the  issues  as  if  It  was 
their  own  problem  and  wanted  to  solve  it 
fast." — Ben  Landas. 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  all  the  Issues  because 
they  give  you  an  Inside  detailed  description 
of  the  issues  from  many  viewpoints." — Steve 
Wingate. 


"I  didn't  realize  that  they  have  the  power 
that  they  do." — Paula  Skillman. 

"I  had  the  general  impression  that  the 
government  was  too  far  away  from  the  people 
to  help,  but  I  know  this  is  wrong  now." — 
Davyne  Roeckel. 

"A  very  beneficial  thing  to  view  on  tele- 
vision. Very  undecided  and  sometimes  quite 
crazy." — Janet  Davis. 

"The  members  seem  to  be  quite  flippant 
and  debated  as  if  in  a  casino." — Claire  Smith. 

"I  feel  that  I  know  more  and  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives."— Penny  Buell. 

"I  would  not  be  a  congress  person  after 
viewing  the  House  l>ecause  poUtlcs  bores  me 
to  death." — ^Barbara  Blincoe. 

"As  a  congressman,  I  think  that  I  wotUd 
maybe  try  not  to  make  a  fool  out  of  myself 
in  front  of  the  camera  and  would  try  to  be 
articulate." — Kris  Zimic. 

"Taping  the  House  is  an  advantage  to  the 
voters  but  a  disadvantage  to  the  Congress 
person." — Doug  Sanford. 

"I  did  not  know  that  being  in  Congress 
involved  so  much  work." — Susan  Weetman. 

"I  saw  strength  in  beliefs,  knowledge,  and 
dedication." — Maria  Nicholson. 

"Watching  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  changed  my  opinicn  of  politics  in  that  I 
used  to  think  it  was  quite  a  boring  profes- 
sion. Now,  I  think  I  might  enjoy  working  in 
politics  in  the  future." — Cyndy  Rea. 

"The  members  were  serious  and  more  con- 
earned  than  I  expected." — Ann  Marie  Victor. 

"By  watching  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  see  more  viewpoints  than  reading  It 
in  a  new^aper." — Byron  Cook. 

"The  representatives  talk  too  long  and 
their  talk  is  boring." — ^Trey  Ooulden. 

"The  scene  was  rather  changeable;  often 
times,  the  place  turned  into  a  battleground 
of  personal  feelings,  members  arguing  out 
personal  dislikes  rather  than  issues." — F. 
Wiggins. 

"I  think  'taping'  the  House  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage so  that  everyone  can  see  what's  go- 
ing on  and  it  further  protects  the  people's 
rights." — Laurie  Spencer. 

"Nationwide  viewing  would  aid  the  pec^le 
in  making  their  choices  during  elections 
but  may  also  hurt  a  candidate  during  elec- 
tion."— Todd  Rooney. 

"See  the  House  of  Representatives  In  ac- 
tion has  made  me  appreciate  their  Jobs  a 
little." — Prank  Lorino. 

"People  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  Just  as  much  human  as  the  rest  of 
us." — Stuart  Rlggs. 

"The  people  in  Congress  knew  all  about 
what  they  were  talking  about.  That  Is  very 
important." — Laurie  Barber. 

"I  would  not  want  to  be  in  Congress  after 
watching  these  sessions.  There  would  t>e  too 
much  pressure  for  what  they  were  pajrlng 
me." — Matthew  Davis. 

"The  disadvantage  of  televising  the  House 
would  be  that  people  might  misinterpret 
what  congressmen  say." — Penny  Bagnel. 

"The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  about 
how  Issues  were  debated  or  discussed  was 
the  way  they  timed  and  yielded  to  each 
other." — Karen  Emery. 

"I  know  now  how  our  laws  are  made." — 
David  Rlcardo. 


LOS  ANGELES  COIJNTY  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS  SUPPORTS  WAGE 
AND  PRICE   CONTROLS 

(BIr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  An- 
geles County  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  and  the  Congress 
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pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
YM-k  (Mr.  Stratton)   is 
60  minutes. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  take 
order  today,  on  behalf  of 
State  Delegation,  to  en- 
to  pay  its  formal  tribute 
colleague  and  friend,  a  re- 
respected  civic  activist.  Al- 
,  whose  energetic  and 
was  brought  to  a  sudden, 
tragic  end  last  week  by 
by  an  apparently  deranged 
former  associate. 

served  in  this  body  for 

term,  in  the  Ninety-First 

a  resident  of  Long  Beach, 


on  Long  Island.  Already  a  well-known 
leader  and  civil  rights  activist,  and  the 
man  who  is  generally  credited  with 
sparking  the  drive  that  forced  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  retire  from  the  Presi- 
dency because  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Al 
Lowenstein  had  sought  a  more  formal 
political  base  from  which  to  pursue  his 
manifold  political  and  social  interests. 
But  in  the  process  he  had  become  a  con- 
troversial figure,  and  his  frenetic  travels 
around  the  country  had  left  him  without 
any  kind  of  perman^it  political  base.  He 
spoke  and  worked  in  the  House  for  the 
causes  to  which  he  was  committed,  and 
he  did  it  with  a  deft  touch  that  won 
the  respect  of  Members,  like  myself,  for 
example,  who  did  not  always  share  his 
views  or  approve  of  the  tactics  he  used. 

But  in  1970  Al  Lowenstein  failed  to 
win  reelection  to  the  House,  and  several 
later  attempts  to  come  back  to  Congress 
were  also  aborted.  Nevertheless  Al  con- 
tinued to  remain  active — continued  to 
fight  for  civil  rights  and  continued  to  en- 
list the  active  support  in  his  causes  of 
the  Nation's  young  people,  who  had  only 
recently  obtained  the  right  to  vote. 

The  authoring  of  tributes  from  so 
many  persons  of  diverse  views  and  be- 
liefs that  came  at  his  funeral  and  memo- 
rial services  in  New  Yoric  attested  to  the 
widespread  respect  and  support  for  his 
efforts  and  his  approach. 

My  own  association  with  Al  Lowen- 
stein was  somewhat  limited,  but  three 
things  in  it  stand  out  which  may — I 
gather  now — reflect  his  complex  nature 
rather  precisely. 

A  "gentle  tornado"  was  the  way  our 
colleague  from  Indiana,  Andy  Jacobs, 
characterized  Al  Lowenstein  in  his  eu- 
logy in  New  York  City  yesterday.  That 
was  hitting  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
Al  Lowenstein  came  to  this  House  with 
the  reputation  of  being  a  political  tor- 
nado— all  kinds  of  civil  rights  batUes  in 
the  South  behind  him,  plus  the  credit, 
or  blame,  for  having  toppled  from  ofQce 
a  President  of  the  United  States  who  just 
4  years  earlier  had  been  elected  with  the 
largest  majority  in  American  history. 
Yet  I  remember  how  startied  I  was  to 
see  that  in  those  few  times  when  Al  Low- 
enstein took  the  well  of  the  House  to 
make  a  speech,  he  talked  so  softly  one 
could  hardly  hear  him.  No  shouting,  no 
screaming,  no  posturing,  as  some  other 
political  activists  who  have  served  in 
this  chamber  used  to  do.  Just  sweet 
reasonableness,  and  a  calm  demeanor. 
And  they  worked. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  the  stories  about 
Al  that  appeared  over  the  weekend  that 
he  was  quoted  as  having  said  that  one  of 
his  reasons  for  deciding  to  fight  for  the 
down-trodden  and  the  neglected  In 
American  political  life  was  that  as  a 
child  he  had  been  called  "fimny  looking" 
by  his  playmates,  and  for  that  reason 
used  to  get  beaten  up  regularly.  So,  Al 
was  quoted  as  saying,  he  decided  he  had 
to  build  himself  up  phsrsically  to  fend 
off  those  attackers. 

I  saw  that  build-up  when  I  first  ran 
across  Al  in  the  House  gym.  With  his 
intensity  and  h*s  fairly  strong  glasses 
he  gave  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  re- 
tiring intellectual.  But  that  was  an- 
other mistake.  Obviously  he  had  spent 


a  good  deal  of  time  In  body  buildtng, 
building  up  his  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
was  in  the  gym  almost  every  aftenuxm 
— either  working  out  or  wrestling — 
sometimes,  as  someone  has  recently  ob- 
served, even  with  another  former  col- 
league, Donald  Rumsfeld,  later  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  Ford  cabinet. 

Al  might  have  looked  like  a  "grind," 
but  anyone  who  tangled  with  him  would 
have  been  very  quickly  disabused. 

My  last  substantial  association  with  Al 
Lowenstein  came  last  spring  as  the  Rho- 
desian  elections,  imder  the  so-called  in- 
ternal solution,  were  being  assessed  in 
this  country.  Al  had  served  the  Carter 
administration  on  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  But  when  these  elections, 
in  an  area  he  had  long  had  a  very  deep 
interest  in.  got  underway,  Al  resigned 
his  Govenmient  post  and,  along  with 
Bayard  Rustin  and  other  civil  rights  ac- 
tivists, went  to  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  to 
see  for  himself  whether  those  elections 
were,  in  fact,  free  and  fair. 

Almost  before  the  results,  electing  the 
Muzorewa  government,  were  in  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  and  its  supporters  in 
Congress,  were  crying  that  the  elections 
were  not  free,  and  that  America  should 
not  lift  its  sanctions. 

But  Al  Lowenstein,  who  had  actually 
been  on  the  spot,  came  back  home  and 
said,  yes,  those  elections  were  fair.  And 
yes,  the  Muzorewa  government  did  rep- 
resent a  step  forward.  And  so  he  main- 
tained we  ought  to  give  some  recognition 
to  this  new  government,  under  terms 
that  would  make  use  of  this  initial  prog- 
ress to  work  out  an  eventual  settlement 
of  the  long  guerrilla  war. 

Al  was  suddenly  castigated  by  some 
of  his  former  liberal  colleagues  as  a  turn- 
coat. But  he  stuck  to  his  guns.  I  re- 
member meeting  with  him  at  the  time, 
because  I  shared  his  views  on  the  subject. 
He  did  not  bluster,  but  he  worked  quietly 
in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  modify  the 
stiff  hostility  of  the  State  Department  to 
the  Muzorewa  government.  In  the  end 
he  failed  to  persuade  the  Department  to 
change  its  mind. 

But,  characteristically,  the  quiet,  rea- 
soned, nondoctrinaire  line,  which  Al 
Lowenstein  had  laid  out  and  which  he 
had  failed  to  sell  to  his  own  Government, 
later  became  the  basis  for  the  formula 
developed  by  Lord  Carrington  and  the 
Thatcher  government  in  England.  So 
in  a  very  real  sense  Al  Lowenstein  did 
pioneer  what  now  at  least  appears  to  be 
a  fairly  peaceful  resolution  of  one  of  the 
most  complex  political  mazes  that  have 
faced  us  in  this  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

BIOCaAPRT   or  ALLABD   K.    LOWENSTIIir 

Allard  K.  Lowenstein  was  bom  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  on  January  16. 1929.  and  he 
grew  up  in  Harrison  and  Scarsdale, 
Westchester  County.  N.Y.  In  childhood 
Lowenstein  followed  with  intense  par- 
tisanship the  day-to-day  progress  of  the 
Loyalist,  or  anti-Franco,  army  in  the 
Spanish  CivU  War  and  the  Allied  forces 
in  World  War  n. 

Lowenstein  was  educated  at  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  in  New  York  City, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  (B.A., 
1949) ,  and  the  Yale  Law  School  (LL.B., 
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1954).  As  vice  president  of  the  student 
legislature  at  the  Umversity  of  North 
Carolina  he  assisted  university  president 
Frank  Graham  in  his  efforts  to  integrate 
the  campus.  When  Graham  became  a 
United  States  Senator,  Lowenstein  went 
to  Washington  as  his  special  assistant, 
in  1949.  During  the  ear^  1950's  Lowen- 
stein presided  over  the  National  Student 
Association  and  chaired  a  national  or- 
ganization of  student  volunteers  for 
Presidential  candidate  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Following  2  years  of  service  with  the 
United  States  Army  in  Germany,  he  be- 
came educational  consultant  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  where  he  formed  a  close  worldng 
and  personal  relationsiiip  wl^th  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  whom  he  deeply  admired.  In 
1958,  the  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar.  he  worked  as  foreign 
policy  assistant  to  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

In  1959  Lowenstein  toured  South- West 
Africa,  an  international  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  to  investigate  racial  oppression 
there  in  the  hope  of  "arousmg  the  con- 
science of  the  world."  In  a  report  to  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  he 
described  the  condition  of  blacks  in  the 
territory  as  even  more  wretched  than  in 
South  Africa  itself  and  recommended 
the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
against  the  government.  His  impassioned, 
pessimistic  narrative  of  his  journey, 
"Brutal  Mandate,"  was  published  by 
Macmillan  in  1962.  Reviewing  the  book 
in  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1962, 
Orville  Prescott  called  Lowenstein  "a 
capable  writer,  •  •  •  a  fiery  idealist,  a 
zealous  crusader  for  social  and  political 
righteousness."  His  interest  in  southern 
Africa  remained  intense  throughout  his 
life,  and  last  year  he  again  went  to  that 
part  of  the  world  as  a  member  of  the 
Freedom  House  Delegation  to  observe  the 
April  1979  elections  in  Rhodesia. 

He  was  a  civilian  observer  of  the  elec- 
tions held  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1966  and  in  South  Vietnam  in  1967.  After 
his  return  from  Vietnam  he  founded  the 
Conference  of  Concerned  Democrats  and 
the  Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Alterna- 
tive, organizations  opposed  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  war  policy  and  dedicated  to 
blocking  his  renomination  for  President. 
To  muster  support  for  an  alternative 
candidate  he  visited  hundreds  of  cities 
and  campuses  across  the  United  States. 
His  call  rallied  an  "army"  of  young 
people,  ready  to  serve  as  volunteers  for  a 
Democratic  peace  candidate. 

aKNlBAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memt}ers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  "bo 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  our  late  colleague,  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein. 

The  SPEAKER  iwo  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  genUeman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  rise  in  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can taken  away  from  us  by  an  act  of 
insane  violence.  John  Kennedy,  Martin 


Luther  King,  Bob  Kennedy-^iow  Al— it 
is  as  if  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  an  en- 
tire generation  liave  been  destroyed  by 
mindless  violence,  by  uncontrolled  guns. 
As  legislators,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  the 
proliferation  of  these  deadly  weapons 
and  the  epidemic  of  assassinaticm  and 
murder  which  plagues,  and  threatens  to 
destroy,  oiu*  society. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  a  dedicated  idealist 
who  never  stopped  waging  the  good 
fight — for  peace,  civil  rights,  and  social 
and  economic  justice.  In  1980  Al  was 
somewhat  out  of  step  with  the  mood  of 
the  times.  The  cold  and  bloodless  rhetoric 
of  sledgehammer  budget  balancers  and 
cold  warriors  wa£  not  Al's.  He  was  always 
concerned  with  people  smd  not  just  num- 
bers; with  justice  not  pretensions  of 
toughness.  He  did  not  feel  the  need  to 
compromise  his  ideals  to  gain  acceptance. 
He  was  an  outsider,  like  the  people  he 
championed,  and  yet  he  succeeded  in  re- 
tiring one  President  and  in  speeding  the 
end  of  an  unjust  war.  Simply  put,  Al 
Lowenstein  made  a  difference  to  this  Na- 
tion and  he  did  so  on  his  own  terms.  He 
was  a  very  good  man. 

Al  served  one  term  in  this  House  and 
when  he  left  in  1971 — he  lost  the  election 
after  being  redistricted — ^I  made  a  state- 
ment alKHit  Allard  Lowenstein  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  today.  It 
sums  up  my  feelings  about  a  man  I  shall 
miss  very  much  in  the  days  ahead: 

AjAJiXD  K.  LOWXNSTEIN 

Mr.  BiMGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  that 
no  freshman  Member  of  the  House  since  Hen- 
ry Clay — and  not  excluding  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  John  F.  Kennedy — has  made  more  of  an 
Impression  on  this  body  than  has  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein. 

I  have  found  it  a  rare  privUege  to  get  to 
know  Ai.  LowENSTxnr  and  to  work  with  him 
here.  His  has  been  an  eloquent  voice  for 
peace,  for  a  better  life  for  Americans,  and 
for  Improvement  in  the  cobwebbed  rules  and 
customs  of  this  House. 

Before  January  1969  I  knew  Al  mainly  by 
reputation — as  a  young  idealist  who  had 
courageously  led  a  civil  rights  crusade  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  who  had  set  in  motion  another 
crtisade  which  had  enormous  Impact  on  our 
national  leadership  and  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Since  January  1060  I  have  come  to  know 
this  young  man  as  one  of  the  most  generous, 
thoughtful,  and  kindly  human  beings  I  have 
ever  known.  It  was  a  measxire  of  these  quaU- 
ties  that  won  Al  the  a£Fectlon  and  respect 
of  so  many  in  this  House,  Including  many 
who  were  opposed  to  him  on  vlrtuaUy  every 
issue. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Al  Lowenstein  wUl 
return  to  these  Halls  In  the  93d  Congress,  if 
not  before.  But  I  know  that,  whatever  he 
chooses  to  do.  this  country — and  indeed  the 
world — will  be  the  better  for  It. 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  Washington.  D.C..  our  former 
colleague  Allard  Lowenstein  was  buried 
in  Arlington  Cemetery.  It  is  tragic  that 
this  vital  and  compassionate  human 
being  should  have  his  life  ended  at  51.  It 
is  particularly  sad  that  this  man  who 
throughout  his  life  fought  the  forces 
of  violence  should  die  at  the  hand  of 
violence. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  printed 
about  Al's  accomriishments  and  causes 
that  I  will  not  add  to  them  here.  But  let 
it  be  noted  that  up  to  the  day  he  died, 
Al  Lowenstein  never  wavered  from  his 
determinations.  Most  people  remonber 


Al  for  his  poUtical  activities,  and  wdl 
they  might,  because  he  was  tott^  po- 
Utical. He  used  the  political  process  to 
effect  change,  as  did  his  idol  and  long- 
tjne  friend  Norman  Thomas. 

But  what  was  so  unique  about  Al 
Lowenstein  was  that  his  causes  went  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  politics.  He 
would  travel  at  his  own  expense  wherever 
he  heard  a  cry  for  help,  and  he  would  do 
what  he  could,  even  when  intelligent 
men  would  writhe  off  the  cause  as  hope- 
less. That,  perhaps,  was  the  difference 
between  Al  Lowenstein  and  his  contem- 
poraries. Al  never  accepted  the  fact  that 
tilting  against  windmills  was  a  useless 
exercise.  And  he  was  the  only  one  not 
surprised  when  a  few  of  the  windmills 
came  down. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  willingness  to 
fight  against  insurmountable  odds  for 
the  things  in  which  you  believe,  as  was 
the  philosophy  of  Al  Lowenstein. 

He  was  not  a  perfect  human  being.  Al 
made  mistakes  too.  He  made  errors  in 
judgment  at  times,  sometimes  listened 
to  bad  advice,  too  often  neglected  the 
things  and  people  he  loved  most  to  de- 
vote himself  to  intellectual  batties.  He 
was  a  human  being  with  the  frailties  of  a 
human  being,  and  he  suffered  deep  dis- 
tress from  those  failures. 

The  media  portrayed  Al  as  a  leader 
of  the  young  and  the  idealistic,  and  he 
was  that.  Few  people,  no  matter  how  op- 
posed they  might  be  to  what  be  l>elieved 
in,  could  dislike  Al  Lowenstein  for  very 
long.  He  would  listen  as  well  as  talk;  he 
believed  that  in  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
the  good  in  men  would  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Al  Lowen- 
stein that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
forgiven  the  man  who  shot  him.  He  was 
that  lund  of  man.  I  do  not  have  that 
much  forgiveness  in  my  heart,  and  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  an  Al  Lowenstein 
to  sit  with  me  and  argue  ceaselessly 
about  the  futiUty  of  hatred,  I  probably 
will  never  find  forgiveness  for  this  sense- 
less act  of  violence.  In  his  memory,  I  will 
try,  but  it  will  be  much  harder  without 
him  here.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  as  a  New  Yorker — In- 
deed, as  one  viho  believes  in  social 
■'jstice — I  share  the  loss  of  Allard 
Lowenstein. 

Al  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  and  wide- 
ranging  in  his  concerns.  From  the  plight 
of  the  downtrodden  blacks  in  South 
Africa  or  in  the  United  States,  he  made 
his  presence  and  his  commitment  felt. 

Al  was  a  man  with  a  sense  of  compas- 
sion: colleague  quick  to  share  his  in- 
sights; and  a  companion  with  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  lliose  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  work  with  him  are  poorer  for 
his  passing.* 

•  Mi.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  met  Al  Lowenstein  on  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  He  had  Just  been 
assigned  to  the  committee  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  next  to  him. 

I  really  got  to  know  Al  better  after  he 
left  the  Congress.  He  would  come  back  to 
the  Hill  on  occasions,  and  I  would  have 
the  opportimity  to  talk  with  him  during 
some  of  his  visits. 
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mover.  He  wanted  to  get 
and   he   was   constantly 
If.    However,   there   was 
for  his  friends, 
him  on  the  Hill.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 

of  my  friend  Allard  Lowen- 

and  the  world  community 

very  special  brother  and 


Lowenltein  was  special  because  he 
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integrity  and  rights  of  human 
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one  man  can  make  a  dif- 
have  an  effect  on  this  world. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
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was  bom  in  Newark,  NJ., 
professor  at  the  Columbia 
School    of    ^h"«'-'?r"    a^d 
was  educated  at  the  Horace 
in  New  York   aty.   the 
North  Carolina,  and  Yale 
1  >aw  School.  His  exposure  to 
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did  not  create  in  him  an 
I  nd  an  insensitivity  to  those 
endowed.  On  the  con- 
in  him  a  passicHi  for  the 


human  rights  and  civil  Uberties  of  all 
peoples.  It  was  in  piu^uit  of  these  goals 
that  he  dedicated  and  lived  his  entire 
life.  At  various  stages  of  his  life  a  polit- 
ical campaigner,  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a 
consultant  to  various  government  offi- 
cials and  committees,  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man, and  a  United  Nations  Ambassador. 
Lowenstein  was  that  very  rare  kind  of 
person  who  changed — for  the  better — 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  through- 
out our  Nation. 

Once,  in  1968,  Robert  Kennedy  scrib- 
bled a  note  to  Lowenstein  aboard  a  bus. 
It  read: 

For  Al,  who  knew  tbe  lesson  of  Emerson 
and  taught  It  to  the  rest  of  us:  "That  a 
single  man  plant  himself  on  his  convictions 
and  there  abide,  the  huge  world  wUl  come 
around  to  him." 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  com- 
ment made  about  Allard  Lowenstein 
came  from  Bill  Moyers,  the  Public 
Television  commentator  and  former  top 
aide  to  former  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  target  of  much  of  Lowenstein's 
public  activity.  Movers  said: 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  I  have  ever  met 
who  had  no  price.  He  couldn't  be  bought^ 
not  by  flattery,  not  by  charm,  not  by  adula- 
tion, not  by  money,  not  by  seduction — when 
he  was  In  purstilt  of  an  Ideal  he  considered 
to  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  mourning  the  imtimely  passing 
of  this  compassionate  American  crusader 
and  in  extending  tiv  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  his  bereaved  family.* 
•  BCr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Allard  Lowenstein  was  a  profound 
shock  to  those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
in  this  House.  He  was  a  man  genuinely 
committed  to  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  justice  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world.  His  career  has  affected  the 
lives  of  every  American,  and  his  memory 
will  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  noble 
causes  for  which  he  fought  over  the 
years. 

Al  Lowenstein's  phenomenal  ability  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  action  of  this 
coimtry's  citizens  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  everyone  who  participates  can 
affect  the  political  process  in  this  Na- 
tion. His  early  accomplishments  in  civil 
rights,  and  his  leadership  of  the  antiwar 
movement  in  the  1960's  are  enduring 
symbols  of  his  conviction  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  works.  His  dedication  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  future  genera- 
tions of  the  kind  of  leadership  and  indi- 
vidual participation  which  makes  this 
country  great. 

Al  Lowenstein  won  the  resrect  and 
admiration  of  all  those  whose  lives  he 
affected.  frre«:pect've  of  po'H'csl  philoso- 
phy, party  afDIiation,  and  cultural  herit- 
age. He  was  often  able  to  imite  oppos- 
ing interests  in  concerted  efforts  to  solve 
problems. 

Lowenstein  was  always  determined  to 
achieve  his  goals  through  the  democratic 
process.  For  this  reason,  it  is  especially 
tragic  that  his  life  was  ended  by  a  former 
student  of  his  who  sought  to  subvert  that 
process.  Allard  Lowenstein's  death  has 
come  at  a  time  when  America  is  facing 
<!0'"e  o'  the  mo«t  difficult  tests  *n  'ts  his- 
tory. Solving  the  problems  which  face 
our  country  today  will  prove  to  be  a 


harder  task  without  the  leadership, 
courage,  and  support  which  Al  gave  us 
throughout  his  brilliant  career. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
tragic  death  of  our  friend,  and  I  extend 
my  deepest  personal  sympathy  to  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  America,  knows  by 
now  that  Allard  Lowenstein  was  mur- 
dered in  Manhattan  last  week.  He  will 
be  buried  today  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  an  apparent  victim  of  a 
madman. 

Allard  Lowenstein  was  a  very  rare 
breed  of  man — an  idealist  who  lived  his 
ideals.  He  had  courage  and  he  had  con- 
viction. He  had  the  sense  that  if  some- 
thing was  wrong  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  talk  about  it  or  grumble  about  it  or 
simply  And  blame.  You  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  He  was  his  brother's 
keeper,  which,  I  suppose,  is  about  the 
most  noble  thing  one  can  say  about 
another. 

America  needs  leaders  with  courage 
and  with  compassion.  Allard  Lowenstein 
was  the  embodiment  of  such  a  leader. 
His  activism  began  as  a  boy,  when  he 
solicited  contributions  for  the  loyalists 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  He  was  then 
8  years  old. 

We  should  I  earn  from  death,  with  the 
lessons  being  determined  by  what  we 
have  lost.  With  the  passing  of  Allard 
Lowenstein,  we  have  lost  a  man  who  did 
know  whether  he  could  make  a  dif- 
ference but  knew  he  had  to  try.  We  have 
lost  a  man  whose  efforts  to  try  were  not 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
such  efforts  being  shaped  only  by  per- 
sonal conviction.  We  have  lost  a  man 
who  gave  his  all  in  trying  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. We  have  lost  a  man  who  often 
did  make  a  difference. 

How  many  people  in  America  care 
whether  they  make  a  difference?  How 
many  people  try?  How  many  people  are 
not  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task? 
How  many  people  in  trying  would  give 
their  all?  How  many  people  really  make 
a  difference? 

With  the  murder  of  Allard  Lowenstein, 
we  lost  one  of  the  few— one  of  the  very 
few.» 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  in  Congress  who  knew  Al  Lowen- 
stehi  extend  our  slncerest  sympathy  to 
the  family  on  the  loss  of  Al.  When  I 
served  with  Al  in  Congress,  I  cannot  re- 
call offhand  a  single  time  that  we  agreed 
on  a  key  issue.  But  I  was  always  im- 
pressed with  the  sincerity  and  dedication 
of  Al  Lowenstein. 

He  presented  his  views  with  a  dynamic 
spirit  and  a  strong  belief  in  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  stood.  Al  was  a  gen- 
tleman and  would  listen  to  the  other  side, 
as  he  was  most  fair  as  an  adversary. 

I  always  admire  a  man  when  I  know 
exactly  where  he  stands.  In  Al's  case,  I 
can  never  remember  him  being  neutral 
on  anything.  I  always  thought  he  had 
more  heart  than  commonsense.  Al  was 
certainly  a  man  of  heart  and  compas- 
sion. 

Our  country  lost  a  man  with  unlimited 
energy.  Al  was  a  person  of  tremendous 
vitali^  and  stirring  enthusiasm.  He  had 
a  great  cai>acity  to  move  young  people 
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and  motivate  them  for  action.  I  always 
enjoyed  talking  with  Al  because  he  had 
such  a  friendly,  engaging  manner.  I 
liked  visiting  with  him  because  it  was 
a  stimulating  experience  to  hear  his 
views  and  his  concepts.  Al  Lowenstein 
was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  liberals 
who  ever  served  in  Congress.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  for  his  brilliant 
mind  and  his  forthright  advocacy  in 
behalf  of  every  liveral  crusade  this  coun- 
try has  seen  during  the  past  two 
decades.* 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  struggled  to  find  words  to  describe 
my  grief  and  sense  of  loss  over  the  as- 
sassination of  Allard  Lowenstein.  The 
following  thoughtful  article  by  David 
Broder  expresses  my  sentiments  better 
than  I  could  myself: 

Vintage  Lowenstein 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  what  proved  to  be  his  last  battle,  as  In 
so  many  of  his  earlier  fights,  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein  came  up  with  a  line  that  was 
so  right,  so  funny  and  so  barbed  that  you 
Just  savored  It. 

Representing  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  In  a 
surrogates'  debate  In  Bangor,  Maine,  just 
before  the  February  Caucuses,  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  folly  In  the  war  fever  the 
Carter  administration  was  whipping  up 
about  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  about  the  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  national  security  adviser  Zblg- 
niew  Brezinskl  rushing  over  the  Pakistan- 
Afghan  border  and  waving  an  automatic 
rifle  melodramatically  toward  the  Soviet  In- 
vaders. 

"I  expected  any  minute."  Lowenstein  jibed, 
"to  hear  him  shout,  'Ich  bin  eln  Khyber 
Passer."  " 

I  complimented  him  on  the  line  when  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  a  similar  debate 
In  New  Hampshire  and.  looking  a  bit  plea.sed 
with  it  himself,  he  Introduced  his  young 
son.  who  was  out  campaigning  with  him  that 
evening. 

I  saw  him  again,  for  the  last  time,  on  tele- 
vision In  Florida,  talking  to  the  Jews  in 
Miami,  telling  them  they  should  reject 
Carter,  not  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  the 
snafu  on  the  U.N.  resolution,  but  because 
his  social  and  economic  policies  contradicted 
the  values  for  which  they  had  stood  for 
years. 

That.  too.  was  vintage  Lowenstein.  moti- 
vating people  to  act.  but  insisting  that  they 
base  their  action  on  the  broadest  context  of 
principle  and.  yes,  morality — not  on  narrow 
self-interest. 

That  Is  how  I  first  remember  him.  more 
than  30  years  ago,  the  strange,  Intense  youth 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  who 
came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  drum 
up  Interest  in  a  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, whose  purpose,  he  insisted,  would  not 
be  merely  the  protection  of  student  rights, 
but  the  struggle  for  racial  and  economic 
Justice  in  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Ours  was  a  campus  full  of  activists,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  quite  the  demonic  in- 
tensity, the  24-hour-a-day  purpKisefuIness  of 
this  visitor.  The  girl  I  then  dated  and  later 
married  succumbed,  and  went  off  with 
Lowenstein  to  a  convention  in  Ann  Arbor, 
convinced  she  was  about  to  save  the  world. 

Up  In  Maine,  six  weeks  ago,  I  met  another 
young  woman  who,  quite  starry-eyed,  dis- 
closed that  she  had  spent  the  previous 
weekend  driving  Lowenstein  on  his  cease- 
less round  of  meeting.  I  thought— but  did 
not  say — "He's  bewitched  you.  Just  as  surely 
as  he  bewitched  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother." 

That  quality  In  Lowenstein  was  a  bit  vexa- 
tious to  those  of  us  contemporaries  who 
lacked  his  capacity  for  perpetual  rejuvena- 


tion. To  a  greater  extent  than  any  pubUc 
mam  I  have  ever  known.  Lowenstein  was 
constantly  and  Inseparably  linked  to  the 
young  people  of  this  society,  drawing  his  en- 
ergy from  them  and  giving  them  back  In- 
spiration and  direction.  From  bis  NSA  days, 
to  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements, 
to  the  dvunp-Johnson  campaign,  and  until 
the  moment  of  his  death,  it  Is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  he  brought  more  young  people  In- 
to American  politics  than  any  other  Indi- 
vidual of  o\u-  times. 

His  opinions  and  attitudes  were  often  as 
outrageous  as  his  habit  of  scheduling  a  mid- 
night appointment — then  arriving  four 
hours  late  and  pounding  Indignantly  on  yooir 
door  If  you  had  fallen  asleep. 

His  enthusiasms  often  led  him  to  wildly 
inconsistent  positions.  As  his  devoted  friend. 
Sam  Brown,  pointed  out  In  a  New  Hampshire 
debate.  Lowenstein  may  have  been  unique 
as  a  detnocrat  who  had  campaigned  with 
passionate  conviction,  but  at  different  times, 
for  all  three  of  this  year's  Democratic  candi- 
dates— Jimmy  Carter.  Jerry  Brown  and  Ted 
Kennedy. 

But  he  was  more  eclectic  than  that.  En- 
countering George  Bush  in  New  Hampshire, 
he  told  his  former  House  colleague  that  he 
was  "anxious  to  get  together"  with  him. 
Lowenstein  would  try  to  convert  anyone  to 
his  cause. 

Strange  as  it  is  to  say  of  a  man  with  such 
a  legion  of  devoted  friends,  individuals  were 
less  Important  to  him  than  causes.  That  may 
explain  why  his  friendships  ranged  so  broad- 
ly. Don  Rumsfeld,  the  hawkish  former  sec- 
retary of  defense,  was  a  House  gym  wrestling 
buddy  of  Lowenstein's  and  a  friend.  Con- 
servative Bin  Buckley  wsis  another  friend, 
and  wrote  a  courageous  column  defending 
Lowenstein  against  the  Red  smears  that  were 
invariably  used  against  him  In  his  many 
losing  House  campaigns. 

They  responded,  as  did  almost  anyone  who 
ever  met  Lowenstein.  to  the  irresistible  ap- 
peal of  a  man  who  shared  with  everyone  his 
own  Intense  enjoyment  of  the  political  arena 
and  his  unquenchable  faith  that  In  this  na- 
tion, politics  might  bring  defeat,  but  never 
despair. 

The  passion  for  the  good  cause,  well- 
fought,  that  Al  Lowenstein  brought  to  every 
battle,  will  live  on.  despite  the  bullets  that 
stopped  his  strong  heart. 

It  Is  his  legacy  to  the  uncounted  thousands 
he  enticed,  cajoled,  badgered  and  bulldozed 
Into  the  political  life  of  America.  As  long  as 
they  fight  for  their  causes,  bis  spirit  will 
live  on.9 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEESILIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
cold  evening  at  the  height  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  came  bursting  through  the 
front  door  in  great  excitement.  She  was 
effusive  in  praise  of  a  speaker  she  had 
heard  at  a  Wilson  High  School  assembly 
here  in  Washington.  She  had  not  caught 
his  name,  only  the  number  of  the  New 
York  congressional  district  he  repre- 
sented. 

I  checked  the  directory  and,  upon  re- 
flection, realized  I  need  not  have.  Among 
my  many  colleagues  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, perhaps  only  Allard  Lowenstein  had 
such  power  to  awaken  idealism  in  our 
young  people  and  move  them  to  political 
activity. 

I  doubt  I  am  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  was  exposed  to  Mr.  Lowen- 
stein's views  through  my  children.  This 
was  his  genius  and  his  contribution  to  the 
Republic.  He  helped  move  an  entire  gen- 
eration toward  politics,  tapping  the  best 
of  our  youth  in  the  struggle  for  a  just 
and  peaceful  society. 


The  activities  of  those  he  Interested 
in  the  battle  for  social  justice  will,  as 
they  continue  to  make  contributions 
throughout  their  lives,  stand  as  a  most 
fitting  mc«ument  for  the  fine  man  whoee 
loss  we  mourn.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  like 
many  of  the  friends,  associates,  and  ad- 
mirers of  Allard  Lowenstein,  deeply  sad- 
dened by  his  death.  The  tremendous  Im- 
pact that  Allard  Lowenstein  had  on  tbe 
Uves  of  individuals  and  on  the  Nation  Is 
refiected  to  some  degree  in  the  numerous 
heartfelt  tributes  paid  to  him  over  the 
past  several  days. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  story  written  by  colum- 
nist David  Broder  \vhich  I  l>elieve  cap- 
tured the  meaning  of  Allard  Lowenstein's 
many  crusades  for  social  justice.  The 
American  political  system  and  its  gov- 
ernment rely  <m  the  activism  of  people 
committed  to  principles,  and  Allard  Low- 
enstein instilled  such  an  activism  in  all 
those  he  touched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Broder's  story  ap- 
pears in  today's  Washington  Post,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
fc^ows: 

Vintage  Lowuhtkin 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  what  proved  to  be  his  last  battle,  as  In 
so  many  of  his  earlier  fights,  Allard  K.  Low- 
enstein came  up  with  a  line  that  was  ao 
right,  so  funny  and  so  barbed  that  you  Jtist 
savored  it. 

Representing  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  in  a 
surrogates'  debate  in  Bangor.  Maine,  just 
before  the  February  caucuses,  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  folly  in  the  war  fever  the  Car- 
ter administration  was  whipping  up  about 
the  Persian  Gulf,  about  the  ridiculous  spec- 
tacle of  national  security  adviser  Zbienlew 
Brzezinskl  rushing  over  to  the  Pakistan- 
Afghan  border  and  waving  an  automatic  rifle 
melodramatically  toward  the  Soviet  Invad- 
ers. 

"I  expected  any  minute,"  Lowenstein 
Jibed,  "to  hear  him  shout,  Ich  bin  eln 
Khyber  Passer.'" 

I  complimented  him  on  tbe  line  when  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  a  similar  debate 
in  New  Hampshire  and,  looking  a  bit  pleased 
with  it  himself,  he  Introduced  his  yoimg 
son,  who  was  out  campaigning  with  him 
that  evening. 

I  saw  him  agam,  for  the  last  time,  on  tele- 
vision In  Florida,  talking  to  the  Jews  In 
Miami,  telling  them  they  should  reject  Car- 
ter, not  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  the  snafu 
on  the  U.N.  resolution,  but  because  his  so- 
cial and  economic  policies  contradicted  the 
values  for  which  thev  had  stood  for  years. 

That,  too,  was  vintage  Lowenstein,  moti- 
vating i>eople  to  act,  but  insisting  that  they 
base  their  action  on  the  broadest  context  of 
principle  and.  yes.  morality — not  on  narrow 
self-interest. 

That  Is  how  I  flrst  remember  him.  more 
than  30  years  ago.  the  strange,  Intense  youth 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  who 
came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  drum 
up  Interest  in  a  National  Student  Asaocla- 
tion.  whose  purpose,  he  insisted,  would  not 
be  merely  the  protection  of  student  rights, 
but  the  struggle  for  racial  and  economic 
Justice  In  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Ours  was  a  campus  full  of  activists,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  quite  the  demonic  In- 
tensity, the  24-hour-a-day  purposefulnew 
of  this  visitor.  The  girl  I  then  dated  and 
later  married  succumbed,  and  went  off  with 
Lowenstein  to  a  convention  in  Ann  Arbor, 
convinced  she  was  about  to  save  the  world. 

Up  in  Maine,  six  weeks  ago.  I  met  another 
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AUTHORIZING  DOE 

OUT  NUCLEAR  WASTE 

DEMONSTRA- 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Kew  York  (Mr.  Lundinb) 
ft>r  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
as  a  separate  bill  legis- 
the  Department  of 
cahT  out  a  nuclear  waste 
lemonstration  project  on 
a  lions  of  high-level  radio- 
nuclear  waste  situated  at 
I  Tew  York  Nuclear  Service 
Valley.  N.Y. 
propos^  has  once  been  approved 


by  the  House  as  an  amendm^it  to  the 
1980  Department  of  Energy  authoriza- 
tion bill  after  a  consensus  was  developed 
on  this  issue  by  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittees In  the  House.  Unfortunately,  It 
has  not  yet  received  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

I  am  taking  this  action  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  critical  that  this  project  move 
forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I 
am  increasingly  disturbed  by  reports 
that  the  Senate  has  no  intention  of  mov- 
ing forward  to  pass  their  version  of  the 
1980  DOE  authorization  bill.  Senators 
MoYNiHAN  and  Javits  share  my  concern 
in  this  regard  and  therefore  are  intro- 
ducing an  Identical  bill  today  for  sepa- 
rate consideration  by  the  Senate  as  well. 
The  West  Valley  project  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  In  this  country's  efforts 
to  find  an  acceptable  resolution  of  our 
nuclear  waste  management  problem. 
The  project  can  provide  the  Nation  with 
a  cost-effective  opportunity  to  scale-up 
technologies  that  will  be  necessary  to 
ultimately  deal  with  our  larger  national 
problem. 

I  commend  this  proposal  once  again  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  urge  your  continued  support 
for  final  approval. 

H.R.  6865 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy   to    carry    out    a    high-level    liquid 
nuclear    waste    management    demonstra- 
tion  project   at   the    Western   New   York 
Service  Center  in  West  Valley,  New  York 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act    may    be    cited    as    the    "West    Valley 
Demonstration  Project". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') sbaU  carry  out,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  high-level  liquid 
nuclear  waste  management  demonstration 
project  at  the  Western  New  York  Service 
Center  In  West  VaUey,  New  York  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'the  project') .  The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  the  project  by  vitrifying 
the  high-level  liquid  nuclear  wastes  located 
at  such  (Center  or  by  employing  the  most 
effective  technology  for  solidification  avail- 
able. The  Secretary  shall,  as  part  of  the  proj- 
ect, also  (1)  as  soon  as  feasible  transport 
such  solidified  wastes,  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law.  to  an  appro- 
priate Federal  repository  for  long  term 
burial,  and  (2)  decontaminate  and  decom- 
mission facilities,  materials,  and  hardware 
used  In  connection  with  the  project. 

(b)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1080,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  prepare  a  plan  for  safe  removal  of 
such  wastes  from  tank  numbered  8D-2  and 
any  other  storage  tank  at  the  Center  con- 
taining such  wastes,  including  safely  breach- 
ing the  tanks,  operating  waste  removal  equip- 
ment, and  sluicing  techniques, 

(2)  determine  the  feasibility  of  immobili- 
zation and  waste  handling  techniques  re- 
quired by  the  unique  situation  of  such  wastes 
at  the  Center,  including  Initiation  of  de- 
tailed engineering  and  cost  estimates  as  well 
as  safety  analyses  and  environmental  impact 
analyses,  and 

(3)  title  to  the  high  level  liquid  wastes  at 
the  Center  shall  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  upon  payment  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  other  appropriate  persons  of  an 
appropriate  fee,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  the  perpetual  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  wastes. 

Sxc.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  not  more  than  (fi.CXK),- 


000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1980.  for  the  project.  Funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  subsequent  fiscal  years  for 
the  project  shall  not  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  purpose  until  the  Secretary, 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  other  appropri- 
ate persons  enter  Into  such  contracts  and 
agreements  as  may  be  required — 

(a)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  title 
of  such  wastes  and  the  payment  therefor, 

(b)  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  utilize  prop- 
erty and  faculties  at  the  Center  for  the  proj- 
ect, 

(c)  to  share  the  costs  of  the  project,  ex- 
cept that  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs 
shall  be  limited  to  no  more  than  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof  and  in  determining  such  share 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  utilization 
of  such  Center  by  the  Secretary  for  the  proj- 
ect, the  amount  of  money  in  the  existing 
perpetual  care  fund  originally  designated  to 
provide,  for  ultimate  disposition  of  the  high- 
level  liquid  nuclear  waste  at  the  Center,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  and 

(d)  to  otherwise  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  the  project  In  a  timely  manner. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory (Commission,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  commercial  operator  of  the  (Center. 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  February  1,  1981,  and 
on  February  1  of  each  calendar  year  there- 
after during  the  term  of  the  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  an  up-to-date  report  contain- 
ing a  detailed  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  the  project. 
Including  the  costs  Incurred,  and  the  activi- 
ties to  be  taken  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
the  costs  thereof.  Any  contract  or  agreement 
executed  under  Sec.  3  of  this  Act,  together 
with  summaries  thereof,  shall  be  promptly 
transmitted  to  such  committees  for  their  in- 
formation and  review. 

Sec.  6.  Other  than  the  costs  and  responsi- 
bilities established  by  this  Act  for  the  proj- 
ect, nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  any  rights,  obligations,  or  liabili- 
ties of  the  commercial  operator  of  the  Cen- 
ter, the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  person,  as 
Is  appropriate,  arising  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  or  under  any  other  law, 
contract,  or  agreement  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  decontamination  of  any  fa- 
cilities or  property  at  the  Center  or  for  any 
wastes  at  the  Center.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  any  applica- 
ble licensing  requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  or  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  or  be  extended  to  any  facility 
or  property  at  the  (Center  which  is  not  used 
in  conducting  the  project.^ 
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COAL  SEVERANCE  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devel- 
opment of  solutions  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems, particularly  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil,  presents  us  with  some  <rf 
the  most  serious  and  critical  challenges 
that  we.  as  a  nation,  have  ever  faced.  It 
is  Imperative  that  we  reduce  our  con- 
sumpticxi  of  foreign  oil  and  better  utlllM 
our  own  plentiful  national  energy  re- 
sources. Because  coal  is  our  most  abun- 


dant fuel  resource,  we  must  develop  it  as 
one  viable  alternative  to  oil  in  our  at- 
t^npts  to  become  energy  Independent. 

Federal  legislation  and  administra- 
tion efforts  are  aimed  at  developing  a 
national  policy  of  coal  utilization.  In 
May  1979,  the  President  said: 

Ooal,  the  nation's  most  abundant  foosU 
energy  resource,  should  be  used  In  place  of 
oil  whenever  economically  and  environmen- 
tally feasible.  Programs  that  increase  the  use 
of  coal  as  a  substitute  for  oU  will  receive  the 
highest  priority. 

The  President  has  now  followed  up 
this  declaration  with  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide incoitives  to  utilities  to  encourage 
them  to  switch  from  the  use  of  oil  to  the 
use  of  coal  In  their  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

My  objective  here  is  not  to  argue  the 
merits  of  increased  coal  usage.  I  feel 
that  case  has  already  been  made,  and 
quite  convincingly,  I  might  add.  Rather, 
my  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  actions  by 
a  few  States,  notably  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, are  detrimental  to  our  national 
interest  and  contrary  to  nations^  energy 
policy.  These  two  States  have  attempted 
to  take  inordinate  advantage  of  the  in- 
creases in  coal  production  by  imposing 
excessive  severance  taxes  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  coal.  The  taxes — 30  percent  and 
17  percent,  respectively — far  exceed  the 
costs  these  two  States  might  Incur  dur- 
ing the  extraction  process.  As  it  is  now, 
coal  producers  pay  the  costs  of  reclaim- 
ing coal-producing  Ismd.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helps  subsidize  States 
which  incur  costs  during  the  devel(V- 
ment  of  coal  from  Federal  land. 

The  issue  is  one  of  equity.  I  can  imder- 
stand  why  legislators  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana  believe  it  is  their  responsibil- 
ity to  enact  new  taxes  to  help  offset 
the  impact  of  mining  on  local  communi- 
ties, to  protect  the  natural  resources  of 
their  States,  and  to  encourage  research 
for  alternative  energy  resources.  And  I 
can  also  understand  the  desires  of  these 
people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  develoo- 
ment  of  a  Federal  policy  regarding  coal 
production.  However,  the  taxes  levied  by 
Wyoming  and  Montana  are  so  substan- 
tial that  they  are  deterlmental  to  con- 
sumers in  other  States.  Out-of-State 
consumers  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
cost  pass-throughs  that  occur  from  the 
time  the  coal  is  extracted  until  the  time 
it  reaches  them  in  the  form  of  electric- 
ity, lowans.  alone,  paid  over  $5  million 
to  Montana  and  Wyoming  in  coal  sever- 
ance taxes  in  1978. 

I  cannot  argue  with  the  right  of  and 
necessity  for  Montana  and  Wyoming  to 
Implement  some  kind  of  severance  tax. 
CSenerally.  severance  taxes  are  levied  to 
compensate  a  State  for  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  production  activities.  How- 
ever, when  the  tax  is  excessive  and  re- 
sults In  unjustified  Increases  in  consumer 
utility  costs,  then  it  should  be  criticized. 
Montana  does  not  even  use  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  tax  revenues.  In  fact,  it  plcu:es 
about  50  percent  of  Its  coal  severance 
taxes  Into  a  trust  fund  for  future  use. 
Not  all  States  have  enacted  excessive 
severance  taxes.  For  example.  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  two  of  our  largest 
coal-producing  States,  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  profiteer  from  exorbittuit  severance 


taxes  on  their  coal.  These  States  tax  coal 
extraction  at  the  rate  of  4.6  percent  and 
3.5  percent,  respectively.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Alaska,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana,  there  is  not  a  State  in  this 
Union  that  imposes  a  severance  tax  on 
coal,  oil,  or  natural  gas  that  Is  over  10 
percent. 

The  resource-rich  States  of  this  Nation 
should  share  their  valuable  commodities 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  and  receive 
a  fair  price  in  return.  The  last  thing 
we  need  is  a  damaging  conflict  between 
the  States  involved  in  the  production  and 
usage  of  coal.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate, for  example,  if  my  State  of  Iowa 
put  a  tax  on  com  production  to  offset 
the  high  costs  Its  citizens  must  eventual- 
ly pay  for  coal. 

As  a  result.  I  favor  a  policy  that  would 
limit  the  size  of  any  State  severance 
tax  to  12.5  percent,  a  figure  that  Is  fair 
to  those  who  are  so  dependent  on  utili- 
ties for  their  supplies  of  electricity.  This 
ceiling  will  prevent  the  inequitable  and 
unnecessary  exploitation  of  national  re- 
sources by  a  few  States.* 


PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH  miTIATIVE 
BILL  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED  TO 
SERVE  NEEDS  OF  UNEMPLOYED 
NEEDY  YOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5  I  joined  with  other  Members 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  President's  youth 
iniUative  bill,  HJl.  6711,  in  the  beUef 
that  we  may  not  again,  in  this  decade, 
have  a  similar  opportimlty  to  foster  ties 
between  the  employment/training  and 
education  communities.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  President's  bill,  as  writ- 
ten, satisfies  all  my  concerns.  While  it 
is  a  step  toward  bringing  schocrf  and 
work  together  it  does  not  do  nearly 
enough. 

I  have  often  noted  that  Congress  has 
historically  established  education  and 
work  programs  which  are  almost  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  By  dividing  these  pro- 
grams we  have  encouraged  institutional 
jealousy,  turf  fights,  and  suspicion. 
Unless  we  can  develop  a  plan  which 
merges  these  two  elements  toward  the 
common  resolution  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment problems,  we  will  never  deal  with 
youth  unemployment  successfully.  And 
unless  the  youth  Initiative  that  comes 
to  this  fioor  fulfills  this  basic  require- 
ment, I  will  simply  not  be  able  to  support 
this  bill  given  the  budgetary  limitations 
we  face  this  year.  I  simply  cannot  see 
how  the  Congress  will  accept  anything 
less,  particularly  when  we  will  be  look- 
ing at  reductions  In  existing  worthy 
programs. 

In  sum,  I  support  the  concept  behind 
HH.  6711.  but  I  will  not  support  the  bill 
unta  it  Is  amended  to  really  bring  edu- 
cation and  labor  together  to  serve  the 
needs  of  unemployed  needy  youth.* 


A  FORTRESS  AGAINST  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rkubs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  today  I  tes- 
tified before  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Su^committee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urlxm  Affairs 
on  the  President's  request  far  extension 
and  expransion  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability. 

Wage  and  price  monitoring,  &scai  and 
monetary  restraint,  and  higher  gaaoUne 
prices  to  encourage  conservation,  are  not 
enough.  What  we  need  is  comprdienslve 
reform  of  oiir  ramshackle  economic 
structure.  Including  overhaul  of  q>eclflc 
sectors  of  the  economy  which  contribute 
toinfiatl(m. 

I  have  been  making  this  point  tor 
some  time  in  statements  and  articles.  I 
Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
testimony  today  and  make  reference  to 
an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
liiarch  2  entitled  "Our  Allies  Show  Us 
a  Way  To  Escape  Inflation's  Spiral" 
(Congressional  Record,  p.  4525,  of 
March  4,  1980) ;  remarks  to  the  Women's 
Economic  Round  Table  in  New  York  «i- 
titled  "Structural  Reform:  Economics  for 
the  1980's"  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
38209  of  December  10,  1979);  supple- 
mentary views  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Report  entitled  "A  Program  for  Fighting 
Inflation"  (Cowcressional  Record,  p. 
4357  of  February  28,  1980) ;  and  my 
proposal  for  "A  Department  of  Industry 
and  Trade  To  Improve  Our  Economic 
Structure"  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
5075  of  March  10, 1980) . 
[Statement  of  Chairman  Hknet  B.  Rsobs] 

FiCHTINO  iNTlA'nON :  WE  NEED  A  MiCBTT 
FOBTBESS 

The  President's  new  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram begins  weU.  with  an  outline  of  the 
five  major  elements  to  a  comprehensive  pol- 
icy. They  are : 

(1)  Increased  discipline  in  the  federal 
budget 

(2)  restraints  on  credit 

(3)  wage  and  price  actions 

(4)  greater  energy  conservation 

(6)  economic  structural  changes  to  en- 
courage productivity,  savings,  research  and 
development 

I  like  to  conceive  of  these  elements  as  the 
five  parts  of  an  economic  fortification  that 
we  must  biilld.  The  mighty  fortress  on  the 
hUl  is  Economic  Structural  Change.  With 
far-reacbing  structural  reform.  aU  is  poa- 
sible;  without  it,  nothing  is.  The  other  four 
elements — fiscal  restraint,  monetary  re- 
straint, energy  conservation,  and  wage-price 
actions — are  outworks,  barbicans  that  must 
be  put  in  place  to  hold  the  terrain  whUe 
the  cltadti  can  be  buUt. 

So  I  am  pleased  with  the  general  ouUlne 
of  the  Administration's  anti-inflation  policy. 
Chairman  Schultze  of  the  (CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  has  even  told  me,  in  testi- 
mony Monday  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  that  he  finds  my  fortreas  meta- 
phor congenial. 

The  problem  U  that,  having  erected  this 
magnificent  edifice,  the  Administration  has. 
like  Beau  Oeete.  manned  the  crenriations 
with  dead  legionnaires.  Only  the  barbicans 
representing  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint 
have  live  soldiers  inside.  And  these  alone  are 
not  enough. 

In  fact,  the  President's  program  U  m 
likely  to  Increase  the  rate  of  Inflation  as  to 
reduce  it.  for  five  reasons: 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  $14  billion  in 
expenditure  cuts — ^in  an  economy  of  $2  trU- 
lion — ^wlU  shave  even  half  a  point  off  the 
rate   of  inflation.   Over  one  year  ago  the 
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test  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  with  dis- 
mal results.  And  there  are  some,  of  par- 
ticular interst  to  this  Subcommittee,  who 
believe  that  a  quick  and  dirty  wage-price 
freeze  can  end  inflation.  I  advise  you  to 
consign  this  view  to  the  same  intellectual 
dustbin  as  all  the  others. 

Wage  and  price  controls  cannot  work  if 
they  are  enacted  alone.  A  price-wage  freeze 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  In  a  matter  of  weeks 
after  enactment,  a  go-it-alone  wage-price 
freeze  would  begin  to  hurt.  Small  busi- 
nesses, caught  between  costs  that  are  frozen 
too  high  and  prices  that  are  frozen  too  low, 
would  begin  to  fail.  Uncontrollable  costs 
and  prices  would  wreak  havoc  with  busi- 
ness margins.  Workers  caught  out  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process  would  be 
unfairly  impoverished,  ^jeculators  would 
begin  to  move  exportables,  like  timber, 
across  the  Canadian  frontier  for  reimport  at 
uncontrolled  prices.  And  pressures  to  remove 
the  controls  would  begin  to  build  up.  When, 
at  length,  these  succeeded,  there  would  be 
a  wave  of  catch-up  price  Increases,  and  we 
would  find  that  at  an  encx'mous  expendi- 
ture of  effort  little  or  nothing  bad  been 
achieved. 

In  truth,  the  only  anti-inflation  strategy 
that  can  work  in  the  long  run  is  one  that 
builds  for  the  long  rvai.  We  need  to  begin 
now  to  rebuild  our  economic  structure,  from 
the  ground  up. 

In  broad  outline,  our  inflation  problem 
is  the  resiUt  of  a  gradual  but  steady  decline 
in  economic  performance  over  the  past  15 
years:  in  productivity,  in  manufacturing 
output,  and  in  product  design.  In  sector 
after  sector,  we  produce  insufllclent  quan- 
tities of  badly  designed  products  at  too  high 
a  cost.  As  a  result,  we  are  losing  market 
shares  in  the  world  at  large  as  well  as  at 
home.  The  consequence:  rising  unemploy- 
ment. Inadequate  profits  and  therefore 
reduced  investment,  still  worse  productivity, 
a  faUlng  dollar  and  still  worse  inflation. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  restore  the  produc- 
tivity and  competitiveness  of  U.S.  Industry, 
and  our  other  major  economic  sectors,  in 
domestic  and  world  markets.  To  do  this,  we 
must  undertake  the  most  fundamental 
reassessment  of  our  economic  structure  since 
1932— or  perhaps  of  aU  time. 

I  am  not  being  hyperbolic.  We  face  an 
economic  future  of  imforglvlng  bleakness — 
unless  we  act.  Present  policies — alternating 
macroeconomlc  stimulus  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment with  restraint  to  fight  Inflation — are 
a  proven  failure.  The  road  of  decline  on 
which  we  now  travel  is  a  long  and  grim 
one.  It's  time  for  a  change. 

Structural  policy  must  be  the  great  for- 
tress at  the  heart  of  our  economic  defenses. 
As  1  see  It.  that  central  fortress  has  five  tow- 
ers, corresponding  to  the  five  policy  areas 
in  which  we  must  have  major,  long-term 
reform.  Oovemment-business-labor  coopera- 
tion in  sectoral  indicative  planning  and 
structural  problem-solving  can  be  a  key 
technique  in  that  reform. 

Industry  Is  the  first  tower.  We  must  mas- 
sively reorient  our  economy  toward  invest- 
ment in  competitive,  innovative  and  high- 
productivity  enterprise,  and  out  of  the 
declining  sectors  in  which  other  nations, 
particularly  in  the  third  world,  now  have 
a  commanding  comparative  advantage. 

In  steel,  we  need  massive  new  investment 
In  continuous  casting  technology,  to  over- 
come our  technological  lag  and  to  recover 
the  ground  lost  in  recent  years  to  foreign 
producer*. 

In  autoe,  we  need  to  persuade  more  foreign 
manufacturers  to  follow  Volkswagen.  Honda 
and  Renault  In  decisions  to  establish  manu- 
facturing plants  In  this  coimtry.  We  need  to 
assure  the  transformation  of  the  Chrysler 
operation  into  a  viable,  energy-efficient  pro- 
ducer, and  to  reverse  Ford's  North  American 
decline. 
In  consumer  electronlcst  semtooaductMS. 


motorcycles,  and  a  dozen  other  sectors,  we 
need  to  restore  American  production. 

In  textiles,  shoes,  and  many  other  declining 
sectors,  we  need  to  make  a  definitive  choice : 
either  rebuild  for  full-fledged  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets,  or  phase  out  alto- 
gether, providing  alternative  jobs  to  workers 
in  these  industries  in  new  industries  that  are 
world-competitive  as  the  agteed  price  of  ad- 
justment. We  cannot  afford  to  waste  scare 
fiscal  resources  propping  up  a  legion  of  in- 
dustrial cripples. 

To  get  the  job  of  re-industrialization  done. 
I  have  proposed  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  be  replaced  by  a  Department  of 
Industry  and  Trade,  which  could  provide  the 
central  coordination  and  leadership  that  the 
situation  requires.  Such  a  Department  would 
adopt  the  present  export -promotion  func- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  add 
the  Incentives  to  modernize  decrepit  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  to  attract  foreign  capita]  to  our 
shores  that  are  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 
Transport  is  the  second  tower.  We  need  to 
rationalize  and  rebuild  our  railroads  before 
they  literally  crumble  away.  The  once-great 
Midwestern  lines  are  in  danger  of  complete 
collapse.  If  government  Inaction  allows  the 
rights  of  way  of  these  systems  to  dlsi4>pear, 
an  Irreplaceable  part  of  our  transportation 
base  will  be  lost. 

We  also  need  a  coordinated  effort  to  res- 
urrect urban  mass  transit.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  help  create  a  market  for  a 
mass-produced,  made-ln-USA  light  rail  tran- 
sit car. 

The  third  tower  is  our  cities.  A  city  that  is 
a  bad  place  to  live  Is  also  a  bad  place  to  work 
in.  For  too  long,  urban  reconstruction  has 
been  the  last  thing  added  to  the  federal 
budget,  and  the  first  thing  taken  away.  Our 
cities  must  now  go  to  the  top  of  the  list. 

The  fourth  tower  is  o\ir  food  supply.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  waste  our  resources 
to  keep  farmers  in  the  production  of 
sugar  beets,  rock-hard  tomatoes,  and  other 
crops  that  could  be  more  cheaply  imported 
from  our  southern  neighbors.  Farmers  should 
be  helped  to  shift  to  the  sectors  where  we 
have  a  comparative  advantage.  We  also  need 
a  substantial  revision  of  our  inefficient  food 
processing  and  distribution  network. 

The  fifth  tower  is  health  care.  We  need  a 
comprehensive  national  health  program, 
coupled  with  rigorous  cost  control,  and  we 
need  It  now. 

Such  is  the  citadel  of  a  new  economic 
structure  that  we  must  buUd.  But  though 
we  must  start  today,  it  takes  time  to  build 
the  castle.  The  Administration  has  designed 
a  network  of  barbicans  to  hold  the  fort  while 
construction  is  in  progress.  What  we  need 
Is  some  live  soldiers  in  all  four  barbicans,  as 
follows : 

Oasollne  rationing,  providing  enough  for 
essential  business,  agriculture  and  commut- 
ing use,  but  cutting  back  heavily  on  dis- 
cretionary use.  The  Administration  ac- 
knowledges that  a  major  saving  in  our  oU  bfll 
could  be  made  at  once  by  such  a  measure. 

Fiscal  restraint,  with  a  priority  for  Jobs. 
We  must  cut  out  unnecessary  federal  spend- 
ing, such  as  for  revenue-sharing  to  states 
and  so-called  impacted-areas  educational  as- 
sistance. We  should  close  loopholes  In  the 
tax  code.  But  we  should  not  use  fiscal  re- 
straint as  an  excuse  to  eliminate  jobs  pro- 
grams so  urgently  needed  by  the  uriian  poor. 
If  anything,  these  should  be  expanded,  to 
keep  the  Ud  on  social  peace  until  structural 
reforms  bear  fruit  in  terms  of  long-term  job 
onportunltles  for  those  in  pockets  of  poverty, 
urban  and  rural. 

Monetary  restraint,  with  a  priority  for  In- 
vestment. The  Federal  Reserve  could,  for  ex- 
ample, require  banVs  to  Increase  periodically 
the  proportion  of  their  portfolios  devoted  to 
capital  Investment  loans.  This  would  help 
lower  Interest  rates  for  worthy  uses  of  funds, 
while  keeping  them  high  for  unproductive 
or  speculative  \]ses. 
Wage  and  price  controls.  In  the  absence  of 
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a  thorough-going  program  to  reform  our  eco- 
nomic structure,  mandatory  wage-price  con- 
trols merely  Intensify  structural  rigidities. 
But  In  the  presence  of  such  a  program,  con- 
trols can  play  a  useful  bridging  role.  In  the 
long  run,  structural  reform  can  liquidate  the 
need  for  controls,  as  gain  In  rates  of  produc- 
tivity permit  the  payment  of  higher  wages 
without  contributing  to  Inflation. 

I  have  presented  a  complex  program.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Administration  to  rush  to  my 
banner.  But  present  policy  is  clearly  inade- 
quate. I  believe  that  this  Committee  should 
send  the  Administration  a  clear  signal  of  our 
demand  for  firm,  comprehensive  action.  Since 
the  legislation  before  us,  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  Price  Stability  by  one 
year,  contains  no  Indication  that  the  Admin- 
istration contemplates  any  such  action,  I  see 
no  compelling  reason  to  extend  the  Council's 
writ.  Without  a  tough-minded  and  broad- 
ranging  program,  COWPS  hardly  seems  worth 
the  money  it  costs.  Thus,  we  would  be  doing 
our  duty,  I  suggest,  if  our  Committee  simply 
reports  the  Administration's  request  to  the 
House  floor  without  our  endorsement.^ 


TREASURY  LOSES  BILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS  A  YEAR  IN  ITS  FAILURE 
TO  TAX  COMMODITY  MARKET 
GAMBLING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  when 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
considering  procedures  and  programs  of 
retrenchment  to  balance  the  budget,  I 
want  to  suggest  a  means  of  increasing 
governmental  revenues  to  help  balance 
the  budget. 

The  biggest  untaxed  game  in  town  is 
the  commodities  market  in  which  the 
transactions  last  year  totaled  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  11  commodity 
markets.  These  tremendous  profits  in 
speculation  have  propelled  inflation 
about  as  much  as  any  other  factor.  These 
speculative  profits  almost  completely 
escape  the  tax  collector.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  only  two  or  three  people  in 
the  IRS  are  qualified  to  review  com- 
modity profit  transactions.  I  estimate 
that  the  Treasury  loses  $2  to  $3  bil- 
lion per  year  in  its  f  ailiu-e  to  properly  tax 
the  huge  speculative  profits  in  the  com- 
modity market. 

If  every  corporate  dividend  and  sav- 
ings interest  income  is  to  be  withheld, 
why  not  require  commodity  brokers  to 
file  transaction  statements  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  determine 
whether  taxes  are  being  paid. 

The  tremendous  gambling  in  the  com- 
modity markets  has  created  huge  for- 
tunes which  should  not  be  tax  free.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18  I  attended  the  fimeral  of  the 
late  Honorable  Allard  Lowenstein  and 
was  absent  for  several  votes  on  the  floor. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

RoUcall   Vote  No.    144.   Indian   land 
claims,  H.R.  6631,  "yes." 


RoUcall  Vote  No.  145,  Medal  to  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute,  H.R.  5625, 
"yes." 

RoUcaU  Vote  No.  146,  Rule  for  S. 
2222,  Indian  claims.  House  Resolution 
606,  "yes." 

RoUcall  Vote  No.  147,  Indian  claims,  S. 
2222,  "yes."  • 


INSTALLMENT  SALES  REVISION  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ulluan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my 
colleagues.  Barber  Conable,  Dan  Ros- 
TENKOV'SKi,  John  Duncan,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bUl  to  revise  the  tax  rules  for 
reporting  gain  under  the  installment 
method  for  sales  of  real  property  and 
personal  property  other  than  inventory. 
This  bill  was  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
suggestions  and  comments  received  in 
connection  with  another  biU,  H.R.  3899, 
which  Mr.  Conable  and  I  had  introduced 
last  year. 

In  comparison  with  the  biU  introduced 
today,  the  earUer  biU  was  more  Umited 
in  its  scope  in  deaUng  with  the  problems 
arising  under  the  present  law  instaU- 
ment  sale  provision.  Under  the  earUer 
biU,  the  requirement  that  the  seUer  re- 
ceive no  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
selling  price  in  the  year  of  sale  to  qualify 
for  instaUment  sale  reporting  would 
have  been  eliminated.  Also,  that  biU 
would  have  extended  installment  sale 
reporting  to  otherwise  qualifying  sales 
which  are  made  for  a  single  deferred 
payment  and  thus  reverse  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  position  that  only  sales 
for  two  or  more  payments  quaUfy  for 
installment  reporting.  Both  of  these 
changes  were  intended  to  eliminate  traps 
for  the  unwary.  That  bill  also  would 
have  increased  the  selling  price  qualifi- 
cation requirement  for  casual  sales  of 
personal  property  from  $1,000  to  $3,000. 
To  deal  with  a  tax  avoidance  problem 
under  present  law,  the  biU  would  have 
denied  installment  sale  reporting  for 
sales  between  certain  related  parties. 
Finally,  the  bUl  provided  that  the  instaU- 
ment obligation  disposition  rules  could 
not  be  avoided  by  bequeathing  an  obU- 
gation  to  the  obligor. 

A  hearing  was  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Revenue  Measures  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3899  In  July  1979.  Senate 
hearings  were  also  held  on  an  identical 
biU.  S.  1063,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Senators  Long  and  Dole.  At  the  hear- 
ings, most  of  the  provisions  of  the  biU 
were  supported  by  the  witnesses. 

However,  a  number  of  modifications 
to  the  biU  provisions  were  suggested  and 
a  number  of  additional  problems  were 
raised  for  consideration.  After  the  hear- 
ings, the  staff  was  directed  to  develop  a 
revised  biU  to  reflect  appropriate  changes 
to  simpUf y  and  improve  this  area  of  the 
tax  law  by  taking  into  account  the  com- 
ments tmd  testimony  received.  In  devel- 
oping the  revised  blU,  the  staff  worked 
closely  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  tax  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Federal  tax  division 


of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
PubUc  Accountants.  In  addition,  com- 
ments and  suggestions  were  received 
from  a  number  of  other  professional 
organizations,  including  the  New  York 
City  and  State  Bar  Associations,  and  the 
Illinois  and  California  Bar  Associations. 
Also,  several  trade  associations,  includ- 
ing the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  represoitatives  of  farm  groups, 
made  comments  and  suggestions. 

As  imder  the  original  biU,  the  revised 
biU  would  eliminate  the  30-percent 
initial  payment  requirement  and  the 
two  or  more  payments  requirement.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  $1,000  selling 
price  requirement  as  imder  the  original 
biU,  the  revised  biU  would  eliminate  any 
seUing  price  requirement  for  casual  sales 
of  personal  property. 

Although  the  original  biU  dealt  with 
potential  abuses  of  installment  sales  to 
related  parties  in  the  simplest  way,  that 
biU  went  too  far  in  prohibiting  instaU- 
ment reporting  in  aU  cases.  There  are 
famUy  sale  situations  where  it  is  appro- 
priate to  permit  installment  reporting 
of  the  gain.  A  typical  case  is  where  a 
parent  uses  the  installment  sale  method 
to  transfer  a  family  farm  or  business  to 
his  chUd  who  wiU  continue  to  operate 
the  farm  or  business.  In  these  cases  the 
chUd  will  retain  the  transferred  business 
assets,  therefore  the  unrealized  appre- 
ciation in  the  assets  transferred  by  the 
parent  has  not  been  reduced  to  cash 
within  the  family  group  without  the 
current  payment  of  income  taxes.  Thus, 
the  real  abuse,  which  is  the  resale  of  the 
transferred  property  by  the  related 
party,  does  not  occur. 

Accordingly,  the  revised  biU  contains 
a  related  party  sale  rule  which  focuses 
on  the  subsequent  resale.  Under  the  biU, 
the  amount  realized  upon  a  resale  by  the 
related  party  installment  purchaser 
would  trigger  recognition  of  gain  by  the 
initial  seUer,  based  on  his  gross  profit 
ratio,  only  to  the  extent  the  amount 
realized  from  the  resale  exceeds  actual 
payments  made  under  the  instaUment 
sale.  In  other  words,  acceleration  of 
recognition  of  the  installment  gain  from 
the  first  sale  would  generally  resiUt  only 
to  the  extent  additional  cash  and  other 
property  fiows  into  the  family  group  as 
a  result  of  a  second  disposition  of  the 
property  which  had  been  sold  to  a  rela- 
tive. 

In  this  way,  the  usual  turnover  of 
some  of  the  assets  of  a  trade  or  business 
would  not  result  in  any  consequences  to 
the  installment  seUer.  To  make  compU- 
ance  as  practical  as  possible,  only  the 
excess  of  any  amount  realized  from  re- 
sales over  payments  received  on  the  first 
sale  as  of  the  end  of  a  taxable  year 
would  be  taken  into  account.  Thus,  the 
tax  treatment  would  not  turn  on  the 
strict  chronological  order  of  when  re- 
sales or  payments  are  made.  If,  under 
these  rules,  a  resale  results  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  gain  to  the  initial  seUer,  sub- 
sequent payments  actuaUy  received  by 
that  seUer  would  be  recovered  tax-free 
untu  they  equaled  the  amoimt  realized 
from  the  resale  which  resulted  in  the 
acceleration  of  recognition  of  gain. 

Another  significant  Uberalizatlcm  of 
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bill  by  applying  the  resale 
for  resales  of  property  other 
than  marl  etable  stock  and  securities  oc- 
curring nfthin  2  years  of  the  initial 
sale.  The  existence  of  eco- 
risks  during  this  period  of  time 
di  tcourage  interf  amlly  trans- 
actions undertaken  solely  for  tax  avoid- 
ance purposes.  In  the  case  of  market- 
able stock  and  securities,  the  resale  rule 
would  app  y  without  a  time  limit  for  re- 
sales occurring  before  the  installment 
obligation  is  satisfied. 

The  rev  sed  bill  also  contains  several 
exceptions  to  the  application  of  these 
rules.  Sine  t  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  cor- 
poration's treasury  stock  is  nontaxable 
and  there:  ore  its  basis  in  the  stock  is 
irrelevant,  the  related  party  rule  will  not 
apply  to  a]  ly  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  to 
the  issuix  %  corporation.  In  addition, 
there  gene  "ally  would  be  no  acceleration 
of  recogni  ion  of  gain  as  a  result  of  a 
second  dls  msition  which  is  an  involim- 
tary  conve  "sion  of  the  property  or  which 
occurs  af  U  r  the  death  of  the  installment 
seller  or  i  urchaser.  Finally,  the  resale 
rules  wotil(  1  not  apply  in  any  case  where 
it  is  establi  shed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Internal  Fevenue  Service  that  none  of 
the  disposijtions  had  as  one  of  its  princi- 
pal purposes  the  avoidance  of  Federal 
income  ta::es. 

For  purr  oses  of  the  related  party  rules, 
the  revised  bill  adopts  a  definition  of  re- 
lated parti  M  which  will  exclude  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  un- 
»  cover  brothers  and  sisters 
because  us  lally  the  existence  of  conflict- 
ing econoipic  interests  would  preclude 
installment  sales  primarily 
for  tax  avo  dance  purposes.  However,  it  is 
to  be  unde  i^tood  that  the  omission  of  a 
specific  fanily  relationship  is  not  in- 
tended to  I  reclude  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  f  n  m  asserting  the  proper  tax 
treatment  to  transactions  that  are 
shams 
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cases  where  the  sales  price  is  indefinite 
but  payable  over  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
it  is  generally  intended  that  basis  of  the 
property  sold  would  be  recovered  ratably 
over  that  fixed  period.  In  cases  where  the 
selling  price  and  payment  period  are 
both  indefinite,  it  is  intended  that  the 
regulations  would  permit  ratable  basis 
recovery  over  some  reasonable  period  of 
time.  Also,  in  appropriate  cases,  it  is  in- 
tended that  basis  recovery  would  be  per- 
mitted under  an  income  forecast  type 
method. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  receipt 
of  like-kind  property  in  connection  with 
a  transaction  will  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  gain  recognized  for 
installment  sale  reporting  purposes.  Un- 
der the  present  Internal  Revenue  Service 
position,  the  receipt  of  like-kind  prop- 
erty results  In  the  recognition  of  install- 
ment gain  before  cash  is  received  by  the 
taxpayer  because  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty is  treated  as  a  payment  received. 
The  bill  reverses  this  rule. 

The  bill  provides  nonrecognition  of 
gain  treatment  for  a  shareholder  who  re- 
ceives installment  obligations  as  liqui- 
dating distributions  from  a  corporation 
liquidating  within  12  months  of  adoption 
of  the  plan  of  liquidation.  In  general, 
this  rule  would  apply  to  obligations  aris- 
ing from  sales  by  the  corporation  during 
the  12-month  period.  Obligations  from 
the  sale  of  inventory  would  qualify  only 
if  the  inventory  of  each  trade  or  busi- 
ness is  sold  in  bulk.  The  gain  realized  by 
the  shareholder  on  his  stock  would  be 
recognized  as  payments  are  received  on 
the  installment  obligation.  Thus,  in  most 
significant  aspects,  the  tax  consequences 
to  a  shareholder  would  then  be  essen- 
tially comparable  no  matter  whether  the 
corporation  sells  its  assets  and  then  dis- 
tributes installment  obligations  in  liqui- 
dation or  the  shareholder  makes  an  in- 
stallment sale  of  the  stock. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  clear  that  the 
cancellation  of  an  installment  obligation 
other  than  by  death  is  treated  as  a  dis- 
position of  the  obligation.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  an  executor  or  beneficiary 
who  receives  an  installment  obligation 
from  a  decedent  will  succeed  the  de- 
cedent for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
nonrecognition  treatment  if  the  property 
sold  is  reacquired  in  cancellation  of  the 
obligation. 

In  general,  the  bill  is  to  be  effective 
for  sales  occurring  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. However,  the  related  party  in- 
stallment sale  rules  would  apply  to  sales 
after  March  31,  1980.  Following  the  in- 
troduction of  the  earlier  bill,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  related  party  installment 
sales  and  resales  have  apparently  been 
structured  in  anticipation  of  possible 
enactment  of  rules  dealing  with  those 
transactions  designed  primarily  to  avoid 
income  tax.  Thus,  I  believe  these  rules 
should  be  effective  at  an  early  date.  With 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  and  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  bill  was  introduced  in 
1979,  reasonably  prudent  taxpayers  and 
practitioners  are  on  notice  that  related 
party  installment  sales  involving  tax 
avoidance  would  be  dealt  with. 


It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  ex- 
peditiously considered  this  year.  I  believe 
this  bill  contains  very  meaningful  and 
worthwhile  changes  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  area  of  installment  sale  re- 
porting. I  am  grateful  for  the  invaluable 
assistance  provided  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  professional  groups 
who  have  so  generously  given  of  their 
time  in  working  with  the  staff.* 


BUDGET  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORfeS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
DOES    NOT   DESERVE    CRITICISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  when  21  commit- 
tee funding  resolutions  were  considered 
on  the  House  floor,  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism was  raised  by  some  Members.  Be- 
cause of  this  criticism,  which  was  un- 
focused and  general  in  nature,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  was  considered  and  ap- 
proved, House  Resolution  545,  the  budget 
resolution  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  which  I 
chair. 

With  the  support  of  our  six  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  (Aviation,  Glenn  An- 
derson; Economic  Development,  Robekt 
A.  Roe;  Oversight  and  Review,  Nor- 
BiAN  Y.  Mineta;  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Elliott  H.  Le vitas;  Surface 
Transportation,  James  J.  Howard;  and 
Water  Resources,  Ray  Roberts)  all  of 
whom  have  shared  and  sustained  my  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  committee  expenses, 
and  with  the  excellent  leadership  and 
assistance  of  Bill  Harsha,  our  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  has 
put  the  lid  on  increased  spending.  We 
have  done  this  while  still  discharging 
our  immense  jurisdictional  responsibil- 
ities. 

After  much  reflection,  checking  and 
rechecking  our  figures,  and  projecting 
our  expenses  in  1980  as  closely  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  in  a  time  of  economic 
imcertainty,  I  requested  in  House  Reso- 
lution 545  the  identical  amount  which 
was  approved  in  1979.  We  are  holding 
the  line  on  any  requested  increase  in 
order  to  translate  into  concrete  action 
our  words  and  feelings  of  support  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  our  com- 
mon effort  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  holding  the  line  at  a 
time  when  expenses  in  every  category 
in  our  budget  are  going  up,  often  at  a 
galloping  rate. 

During  my  chairmanship,  this  com- 
mittee has  experienced  over  a  14-percent 
decline  in  staff.  This  has  not  been  easy 
to  achieve,  and  it  has  meant  that  the 
remaining  members  of  the  staff  have  had 
to  work  very  hard  to  handle  our  broad 
jurisdiction  and  its  increasing  workload. 
I  believe  our  committee  and  its  excellent 
staff  have  proven  that  quality  and  not 
quantity  is  the  answer  when  it  comes  to 
committee  staff  operations. 
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I  expect  1980  to  be  a  very  busy  year 
for  this  committee.  Included  among 
those  things  which  we  must  complete 
action  on  are  HH.  4788,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1979  and 
HJl.  2064,  the  National  Economic  De- 
velopment and  Public  Works  Act  of  1979. 

We  expect  as  well  to  initiate  action 
beyond  the  hearing  stage  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  matters,  including:  Coal  slurry 
pipeline  legislation,  regulatory  reform  of 
trucking  and  intercity  buses,  extension 
and  revision  of  the  airport  and  airway 
development  program,  truck  safety  and 
household  goods  legislation,  public 
transit  and  highway  legislation,  re- 
authorization of  the  hazardous  ma- 
terials transportatiMi  program  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Bocu^, 
and  consideration  of  public  buildings 
prospectuses  and  other  public  buildings 
and  grounds  matters. 

In  the  oversight  area,  we  will  be  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  on  our  entire  juris- 
diction with  probable  emphasis  on  mass 
transportation,  water  pollution  control 
programs,  aviation  safety,  highways  and 
highway  safety,  disaster  reUef,  tuid  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  believe  that  our  budget  request  is  not 
Mily  highly  responsible  but  reflects  the 
utmost  effort  on  our  part  to  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  hold  our  ex- 
penses to  a  minimum  while  discharging 
the  vast  responsibility  with  which  our 
committee  is  charged.  Rather  than 
criticism,  I  believe  this  committee  and 
its  subcommittees  should  receive  recog- 
nition and  acclaim  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  by  the  pubUc  for  setting 
a  strong  example  of  frugality  and 
budgetary  restraint.* 


ENERGY  MOBILIZATION  BOARD 
WAIVER  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
LAWS  RETURNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  cm  the 
President's  proposed  Energy  Mobilization 
Board  legislation  hsis  reached  a  critical 
juncture  in  its  deliberations.  After  more 
than  3  months  of  negotiations  on  other 
provisions  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
the  conference  committee  is  now  faced 
with  the  critical  question  of  whether  to 
allow  three  appointed  Federal  ofBcials  to 
waive  Federal  laws  which  apply  to  pri- 
ority energy  projects. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  this  issue 
was  debated  at  length  in  the  House,  both 
during  Commerce  Committee  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  in  September  and 
on  the  fioor  a  month  later.  Ultimately 
the  House  approved  a  versicHi  of  the  leg- 
islation permitting  waivers  of  Federal 
law  for  energy  projects  which,  in  the 
Board's  view,  were  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

The  votes  on  this  issue  refiected  a  seri- 
ous concern  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues: 
By  an  overwhelming  margin,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  which  eliminated 
provisions  in  the  Commerce  Committee 


bill  which  specifically  authorized  waivers 
of  State  and  local  law.  It  was  overwhelm- 
ingly clear  that  the  House  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  legitimate  role  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  critical  energy  de- 
velopment decisions  which  would  broadly 
affect  the  quality  of  life  within  their  ju- 
risdictions. The  House  explicitly  rejected 
provisions  which  constituted  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  fundamental  structure  of  our 
200 -year-old  federalist  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  that 
amendment,  Members  were  repeatedly 
assured  that  the  power  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  enact  statutes  protecting 
their  constituencies  was  preserved  and 
protected  by  its  provisions. 

However,  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee's deliberations,  those  statements  have 
been  clarified  and  extensively  refined — 
a  rude  awakening  for  scnne  Members. 

We  are  now  told  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  bill's  provisions  for  waiver  of 
Federal  law  also  authorize  the  waiver  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  State  and  local  stat- 
utes and  regulations.  In  authorizing  the 
waiver  of  Federal  law,  it  is  being  argued 
that  the  House  voted  to  .permit  the 
waiver  of  any  State  or  local  statute  de- 
rived from  Federal  law. 

While  the  House  voted  to  narrow  the 
authority  the  Commerce  Committee  leg- 
islation would  grant  the  Bo£ird,  the  bill 
is  now  being  interpreted  to  carry  broad 
authority  to  waive  State  and  local  laws 
and  regulations  ranging  from  State  im- 
plementation plans  promulgated  by  State 
governments  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
coastal  zone  management  plans  author- 
ized under  the  Federal  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  to  State  hazardous 
waste  requirements  adopted  pursusint  to 
Federal  grants  of  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  10  years  the 
Federal  Government,  in  legislation  en- 
acted by  this  body,  has  assumed  a  broad 
spectrum  of  powers,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  public  health  and  safety.  In  vir- 
tually every  one  of  those  statutes,  the 
House  has  exhibited  a  clear  intention 
that  State  and  local  governments  be  pro- 
vided an  extensive  role  in  meeting  fed- 
erally set  standards,  and  allowing  State 
and  local  governments  in  many  cases  the 
latitude  to  impose  requirements  more 
stringent  than  those  outlined  in  Federal 
statutes.  In  short,  in  establishing  na- 
tional policy  toward  a  variety  of  public 
health  hazards  we  have  sought  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments but  to  allow  much  direct  power 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  House  bill's  waiver  provisions 
particularly  as  they  have  now  been  re- 
defined by  the  conference  leadership, 
would  empower  a  three-member  Federal 
board  in  Washington  to  override  deci- 
sions of  State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  to  waive  application  of  virtually 
any  Feda*al  law  to  a  new  energy  facili- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  both  yesterday 
carried  excellent  lead  editorials  which 
reflect  a  careful  assessment  of  the  broad 
implications  of  the  waiver  provisions  be- 


ing discussed  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

The  editorials  foUow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17.  1000] 
Enxbct:  Siin  v.  EknutT 

Last  summer,  while  most  of  Washington 
was  leaping  onto  the  synthetic  fuels  b«ad- 
wagon,  a  remarkably  bad  Idea  was  proposed 
by  the  Carter  administration  and  passed  by 
the  House.  This  was  the  proposal  to  create 
an  Energy  Mobilization  Board  that  would 
have  the  power  to  put  the  construction  of 
new  energy  faclUtles  on  a  "fast  track."  The 
EMB,  so  the  aigiunent  went,  would  cut 
through  all  the  red  tape  and  the  "10,(X)0  fool- 
ish regiilatlons"  and  speed  the  arrival  of 
n&tional  energy  self-sulBclency. 

So  far  so  good :  cutting  red  tape  and  tilml- 
n&tlng  redundant  government  reviews  are 
fine  goals — If  ai^lled  across  the  board.  But 
the  four  presidential  appointees  who  would 
constitute  the  EMB  would  have  the  power  to 
speed  up  only  certain  select  projects,  thereby 
distorting  the  marketplace  by  handing  an 
enormous  competitive  advantage  to  a  lucky 
few.  This  arrangement  would  certainly  pro- 
voke lawsuits  from  all  sides. 

Even  worse  Is  the  proposal,  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House-Sen&te  conference,  to 
give  the  EaiB  authority  to  waive  substantive 
federal  laws,  including  all  environmental, 
health  and  safety  laws — the  product  of  a 
decade  of  study  and  debate.  Such  a  waiver 
could  have  very  bad  consequences,  because 
synthetic  fuel  plants — most  likely  to  need 
and  therefore  receive  the  EMB's  help-^xiee 
big  environmental  problems. 

Consider  a  few  examples:  OU  shale  has 
already  been  found  to  contain  a  known 
carcinogen,  and  scientists  expect  that,  be- 
cause of  their  similar  nature,  other  synthetic 
fuels  wUl  as  well.  Oil  shale  plants  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  one  ton  of  solid 
waste  for  every  barrel  of  oil  they  produce. 
This  waste.  If  not  properly  disposed  of,  c6uld 
pollute  the  West's  scarce  water  supply,  ulti- 
mately producing  a  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lem that  would  make  today's  Love  Canals 
look  like  nothing.  Mistakes  woiUd  be  extraw- 
dlnarlly  painful  since  the  water — contami- 
nated, for  example,  by  poisonous  arsenic  or 
cadmium — might  be  essential  for  Irrigating 
next  year's  crops.  Air  p<dlution — Including 
sulfur  dioxide  (which  causes  acid  rain),  dl- 
oxln  and  other  possible  carcinogens — may  be 
equally  serious.  Land  disruption  and  soil 
erosion  could  be  widespread. 

All  this  ts  not  to  say  that  synthetic  fuels 
shouldn't  be  developed.  But  It  should  be  clear 
that  they  and  all  other  energy  sotirces  must 
be  developed  with  caution,  and  with  environ- 
mental and  health  protections  In  place.  Pain- 
ful experience  has  taught  that  the  costs  of 
repairing  environmental  damage,  whether  to 
people  or  to  resources,  is  always  much  higher 
than  the  cost  of  avoiding  the  damage  In  the 
first  place.  The  EMB  may  well  end  up  slowing 
energy  development  Instead  of  speeding  It  up 
(one  lawyer,  long  an  expert  In  this  field,  calls 
it  "the  most  Utiglous  piece  of  legislation  I've 
seen").  But  if  Congress  is  bent  on  approval. 
It  should  at  least  leave  its  own  health  and 
environmental  laws  Intact  by  dropping  the 
substantive  waiver  provision  and  the  phony 
"compromise"  grandfather  claxise  along  with 
It. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  17.  1080] 
An  IicPASsx  OvKt  EmacT  Ixpassxs 
Months  have  passed  since  the  House  and 
Senate  voted  to  create  an  Energy  Moblllaa- 
tlon  Board,  to  cut  (3overnment  red  tape  on 
important  energy  projects.  But  the  confer- 
ence committee,  which  must  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  houses,  has  re- 
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malned  dead  ocked  on  one  critical  Issue :  tbe 
Board's  pouer  to  demand  substantive 
cbanges  in  environmental  safeguards.  We 
tblnk  the  S  mate's  more  limited  approach 
strikes  a  reai  onable  balance  between  speedy 
energy  develi  ipment  and  protecting  the  air 
and  water  ag  klnst  Ill-considered  degradation. 
Tbe  confe  rence  committee  has  already 
agreed  on  a  basic  framework  for  the  new 
board.  Tbe  ^hree  members  would  be  able 
to  designate  siny  nonnuclear  construction, 
like  reflnerlei  and  synthetic  fuel  plants,  as 
"priority  ene  -gy  projects."  The  board  would 
then  set  a  (  eclslon  schedule  for  each,  re- 
quiring local  state  and  Federal  authorities 
to  rtile  on  i  ermlt  applications  within  one 
year.  If  they  fall  to  meet  the  schedule,  the 
lioard  could  go  to  Federal  court  to  force 
compliance.  1 1  could  also  pre-empt  the  regu- 
lar decision  i  rocess  and  decide  itself  wheth- 
er a  project  neets  the  requirements  of  law. 
Challenges  against  its  legal  Interpretations 
of  statutes  'rould  be  significantly  limited. 
:  louse  and  Senate  bills  diverge  is 
that  arise  not  from  procedural 
frbm  the  substance  of  laws.  In 
v<  rslon,  the  board  would  have  no 
override  legal  requirements  like, 
sulphur  emissions  decreed  by 
Protection  Agency.  The 
waive  the  limit  only  If  It  had 
after  construction  on  a  proj- 
In  the  House  bill,  che  board 
lifting  any  Federal  legal 
that  blocked  a  priority  project, 
concurred,  a  simple  majority 
'  rould  tben  complete  the  over- 


We  see  no  <  Ifllculty  with  the  "grandfather" 
provision  In  I  he  Senate  bill;  private  industry 
needs  protect  ion  against  constant  mld-con- 
structlon  ch  inges  in  regulation.  But  the 
House's  subst  mtlve  override  is  another  mat- 
ter. It  would  let  Congress  change  environ- 
mental laws  without  formal  bearings.  It 
would  also  five  the  Energy  Mobilization 
Board  a  case-py-case  role  In  shaping  environ- 
mental safegtiards,  a  role  that  it  would  not 
be  well  equipped  to  play  Impartially. 

of  the  House  bill  argue  that 
the  substantive  override  would  be  Invoked 
rarely,  if  eve  .  If  so,  there  la  no  need  for  It. 
If  they  are  vrong.  It  would  be  far  better 
legislative  Initiative  where  the 
put  It:  with  Congress. 

The  countr  r  needs  the  Energy  Mobilization 
Board  becaui  e  it  cannot  alTord  to  wait  four 
or  five  years  ;o  malte  de?iaions  about  energy 
that  could  b<  made  as  well  In  one.  But  there 
la  a  fine  line  between  unnecessary  delay  and 
imdue  haste.  The  House  bill  is  an  invitation 
to  cross  that :  lne.« 
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SPEi  £ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 


of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
]  owa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
jolnutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  a  few  minutes  of  my 
ime  to  draw  their  attention 
released  report  done  by  the 
WorldWatch  Institute  en- 
or  Fuel:  New  Competition 
World's  Cropland."  The  past  few 
Witnessed  a  flurry  of  publicity 
some  of  the  report's  con- 
notably  that  "Using  food 
produce  alcohol  (for  fuel)  will 
:he  global  disparities  in  In- 


nuet 


come  as  perhaps  nothing  else  has."  These 
are  serious,  and  in  fact,  overdrawn, 
statements,  and  I  would  like  to  briefly 
point  out  where  the  report  has  erred. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report's 
author,  Lester  Brown,  the  president  of 
the  WorldWatch  Institute,  correctly 
identi^ed  ethanol  as  "the  most  attrac- 
tive short-run  alternative  to  gasoline  in 
the  eighties."  The  use  of  a  10-percent 
blend  of  ethanol  with  90  percent  gasoline 
as  gasohol  is  well  known,  and  steps  are 
gradually  being  taken  to  increase  its  pro- 
duction. Not  only  does  ethanol  serve  both 
as  a  domestically  produced  gasoline  ex- 
tender, as  well  as  a  valuable  octane  en- 
hancer, it  is  the  only  synthetic  fuel  that 
can  be  brought  "on-line"  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  near  term. 

I  like  to  call  alcohol  produced  from 
renewable  resources  the  "Sim-thetic" 
fuel,  because  it  can  be  readily  derived 
from  many  materials  that  depend  on  the 
Sxm  for  life,  especially  grains,  forestry 
materials,  and  other  forms  of  biomass. 
Currently,  the  technology  is  best  devel- 
oped for  the  fermentation  of  sugar  and 
root  crops,  as  well  as  all  of  the  major 
cereals,  especially  com  and  wheat. 

Where  Mr.  Brown  has  seriously  erred 
in  his  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  his  ready 
assumption  that  the  diversion  of  cereal 
crops,  like  com,  to  alcohol  production 
will  mean  their  total  disappearance  from 
the  food/feed  stream.  He  writes: 

If  cropland  Is  shifted  to  the  production  of 
fuel  for  automobiles.  It  will  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  grain  for  export.  Reaching  the  U.S. 
annual  production  goal  of  2  billion  gallons 
of  ethanol  by  the  mld-elghtles  would  re- 
quire 20  million  tons  of  com  or  Its  equiva- 
lent— one  fifth  of  the  current  exportable 
grain  surplus.  In  the  absence  of  surplus  pro- 
duction capacity,  the  U.S.  agricultural  fuel 
program  will  affect  directly  the  price  and 
availability  of  grain  for  scores  of  food  Im- 
porting coimtnes. 

This  statement  is  simply  not  true  for 
the  following  reasons :  One  bushel  of  com 
yields  2.j  gallons  of  ethanol.  Taking  Mr. 
Brown's  target  of  2  billion  gallons  of 
ethanol  for  fuels,  that  would  mean  ap- 
proximately 800  million  bushels  of  com. 

During  the  1979-80  crop  year,  the 
American  farmer  produced  over  7.5  bil- 
lion bushels  of  com.  Of  this  amount,  ap- 
proximately 4.35  billion  bushels  will  go 
strictly  for  feeding  livestock  and  poultry 
in  this  country.  Another  615  million 
bushels  is  expected  to  be  used  domesti- 
cally for  food,  seed,  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. Exports  will  account  for  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  total  U.S.  com 
crop,  at  2.275  billion  bushels,  with  the 
bulk  of  this  again  being  used  for  feed- 
ing purposes  overseas.  Finally,  it  Is  pro- 
jected that  carryover  stocks  of  com  will 
exceed  1.8  billion  bushels. 

The  above  breakdown  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  talk  about  a 
"food  versus  fuel"  tradeoff  when  using 
corn  for  the  production  of  alcohol  fuel. 
Rather,  if  one  existed,  it  would  be  a 
"feed  versus  fuel"  tradeoff.  E^^en  this  is 
fallacious,  as  is  clearly  borne  cut  when 
one  examines  just  exactly  what  the  fer- 
mentation of  alcohol  from  grains  yields. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  might  be 


useful  to  look  at  the  com  wet  milling 
process  used  by  the  largest  producer  of 
fuel-grade  alcohol  in  the  United  States, 
ADM  in  Decatur,  HI.  This  facility,  using 
com  at  15.5  percent  moisture,  extracts 
the  following  components  from  a  bushel 
of  com  (47.32  lbs.  dry  solids,  which  is 
7  to  9  percent  protein) :  9.2  poimds  of  21 
percent  feed  protein;  2.7  pounds  of  60 
percent  gluten  meal;  3.5  pounds  of  germ; 
31.5  poimds  of  starch,  which  yields  2.5 
gallons  of  anhydrous  ethanol. 

As  you  can  see,  all  that  is  lost  of  the 
bushel  of  com  Is  the  starch  portion; 
ADM  exports  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
high  value  components  which  help  to 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a 
gallon  of  ethanol. 

While  it  is  clear  that  this  process 
yields  a  valuable  string  of  coprodjcts. 
the  most  impressive  facts  are  yet  to 
come.  In  carefully  constructed  livestock 
feeding  tests  performed  by  experts  at 
Land  O'Lakes  Cooperative,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Kentucky  and  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa  State  University,  it  was  demonstra- 
ted that  the  feeding  of  the  coproducts 
from  alcohol  production  can  actually 
displace  com  in  the  ration  on  a  1-to-l 
basis,  provided  that  abundant,  low-value 
additives  like  com  stover  are  used.  Due 
to  the  "high  by-pass"  characteristics  of 
the  corn  gluten  meal,  a  ration  of  com 
cobs,  alfalfa,  a  minimal  amount  of  corn, 
molasses,  and  urea  resulted  in  a  feeding 
gain  of  approximately  2.3  pounds  per 
day,  with  the  additional  benefits  of  less 
fat  and  higher  quality  grade  of  beef. 
Thus,  there  is  no  "feed"  versus  fuel 
trade-off. 

The  "high  by-pass"  characteristics  are 
also  shared  by  the  dried  distillers  grain 
and  solubles  that  are  left  from  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  in  the  smaller,  on- 
f arm  facilities.  The  DDGS,  as  it  is  called, 
is  from  27-  to  30-percent  prote'n,  and 
once  again  only  the  stTCh  from  the 
original  com  is  used  up  in  the  production 
of  alcohol.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the 
high  protein  byproduct  from  alcohol  pro- 
duction is  actually  superior  to  com  for 
feeding  livestock  and  that,  as  long  as 
the  starch  portion  is  replaced  by  other, 
very  abimdnt  waste  and  residual  mate- 
rials, the  production  of  alcohol  results 
in  no  loss  of  feeding  value. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  many 
nutr  tionlsts  are  po'nt'ng  to  the  high- 
protein  byproduct  as  a  very  versatile  and 
promising  human  food  material.  In  fact, 
there  are  now  designs  for  plants  that 
wo'old  include  in  the  cogenerat'on 
stream  a  h'gh-protein  material  that 
would  be  jeopardized.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
problem  with  food  a'd  today  Is  not  the 
availability  of  food  (the  United  States 
has  been  in  surplus  for  the  last  several 
years  in  a  row) .  but  in  the  ability  of  the 
transportation  systems  and  food-deficit 
coimtries  to  ship  smd  store  the  needed 
grains.  Shipment  of  the  high-protein 
byproduct,  wh'ch  would  offer  the  same 
amount  of  protein  in  only  one-third  of 
the  space  because  of  Its  concentrated 
form,  would  help  to  solve  many  of  these 
problems,  and  actually  benefit  world  food 
aid  efforts,  not  detract  from  them  as 
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Mr.  Brown  suggests.  Here  again,  it  needs 
to  be  acknowledged  that  the  world  is 
protein,  not  starch,  deficient  and  that 
the  energy  portion  of  the  original  grain 
can  easily  be  made  up  from  other 
sources. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  if  the  en- 
tire U.S.  com  crop  were  to  be  used  to 
produce  alcoh(d  there  would  not  be  a 
clash  with  food  and  feed  demands.  Such 
an  extreme  occurrence  is  very  unlikely, 
h.>wever,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  eco- 
nomically viable  methods  of  transform- 
ing abundant  cellulose  (wood  residues, 
crop  residues,  urban  wastes)  into  alcohol 
are  only  several  years  away.  Even  now, 
the  designs  for  larger  alcohol  production 
facilities  include  plans  for  the  eventual 
addition  of  a  front-end  unit  that  would 
enable  the  facUity  to  use  cellulose  feed- 
stocks rather  than  rely  solely  on  grains. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Lester  Brown 
for  his  effective  campaign  to  heighten 
our  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  cropland 
loss  and  food  productivity  declines.  How- 
ever, I  sincerely  believe  that  in  this  in- 
stance, he  has  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
flexibiUties  inherent  in  the  producti(»i  of 
fuel  alcohol  from  grains.  There  is  no 
likely  "food  against  fuel"  crisis  involved. 
Without  an  effective  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
gram in  this  country,  however,  he  is  right 
about  one  thing:  "The  price  of  oil  may 
soon  set  the  price  of  food."  Even  now, 
American  agriculture  draws  93  percent  of 
its  energy  requirements  from  petroleum- 
based  fuels.  The  skyrocketing  production 
costs  that  tills  dependence  has  brought 
will  ultimately  result  in  either  of  two  un- 
acceptable   scenarios:     The    American 
family  farmer  driven  into  bankruptcy 
and  replaced  by  conglomerates,  or  eroded 
productivity  of  our  farmlands.  Either  one 
will  surely  bring  the  explosion  in  food 
costs  that  he  ascribes  to  the  production 
of  alcohol. 

Alcohol  fuel  is  but  one  of  the  variety 
of  renewable  energy  resources  that  our 
farmlands  and  rural  commimities  can 
deliver  in  abundance.  It  is  "do-able" 
right  now  tuid  deserves  all  the  support 
we  can  give  it.  Certainly,  it  deserves  far 
better  than  to  be  dismissed  on  the  basis 
of  unsubstantiable  "doomsaying"  about 
"food  against  fuel"  dangers. 

Thank  you.* 


SHIRLEY  M.  HUFSTEDLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newest  member  of  the  (Cabinet,  Shirley 
M.  Hufstedler,  was  sworn  in  December  6, 
1979,  to  head  the  newest  Department  of 
the  Government,  the  Department  of 
Education.  An  article  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  Sunday  provided  readers  of 
that  newspaper  witii  an  interesting  and 
informative  profile  of  Secrettiry  Hufsted- 
ler which  I  commend  to  the  attenti<»i  of 
my  colleagues,  llie  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  Mar. 
16,  1980] 

OiviNG  Edvcatiok  a  Nbw  Federal  Home 
(By  Arthur  Slddon) 

From  the  back  of  the  auditorium  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare, she  la  little  more  than  a  q>eck  behind 
the  lectern,  her  head  barely  vlalble  over  the 
microphones. 

Shirley  Mount  Hufstedler  la  a  smaU,  ma- 
tronly woman  In  a  black  dress,  her  hair — 
black  with  Its  few  strands  of  gray — tied  In  a 
schoolmarm's  bun. 

Spread  out  before  her  are  rows  of  upturned 
faces  belonging  to  federal  bureaucrats,  em- 
ployes of  the  old  federal  Office  of  Education 
now  caught  up  In  the  transition  to  tbe  new 
Department  of  Education.  Some  appear  ap- 
prehensive, some  hopeful,  but  all  are  atten- 
tive. 

Education.  Hufstedler  Is  reminding  them, 
has  been  the  stepchUd  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, often  ignored  and  shuttled  from 
department  to  department  like  a  poor  rela- 
tion. It  has  never  had  a  home,  an  Identity,  or 
even  a  direction  of  its  own. 

"I  am  very  tender  In  my  mercy  to  or- 
phans." she  says  with  a  smile,  adding  that 
as  the  country's  first  secretary  of  education, 
she  intends  to  change  that  situation.  But  she 
will  need  their  help.  "Of  Issues  there  are 
many.  Of  answers  there  are  few,"  she  saya. 

As  the  54-year-old  Hufstedler  speaks.  It  be- 
comes obvious  she  quickly  has  picked  up  the 
bureaucratic  rhetoric.  But  there  is  a  note  of 
sincerity  to  her  voice.  Much  like  President 
Carter  three  years  ago,  she  appears  to  believe 
she  actually  can  go  w  Washington  and  make 
things  happen. 

A  FOX7NDATION  OF  EXCELLENCE 

"My  first  priority  Is  to  set  the  Department 
of  Education  on  a  foundation  of  excellence." 
Hufstedler  now  Is  In  her  office,  sitting  splne- 
stralght  m  a  wing-backed  chair  that,  rather 
than  dwarfing  her  5-foot-2-lnch  frame,  gives 
her  the  Illusion  of  stature. 

It  Is  also  vital,  she  says,  "to  encourage  In- 
dividuals of  diversity  and  talent  to  come 
aboard,  and  to  encourage  those  persons  who 
are  career  bureaucrats.  I  want  an  atmosphere 
In  which  attractive  and  able  people  wUl  be 
encouraged  to  develop.  I  want  to  find  ways  to 
fulfill  vigorously  the  mandates  of  the  law 
and  equal  access  to  education." 

Hufstedler's  appointment  came  as  some- 
thing of  a  shock  In  Washington.  She  repre- 
sented none  of  the  power  centers  of  educa- 
tion and  was  virtually  unknown  outside  Ju- 
dicial circles.  Her  nomination  was  greeted 
coolly  by  professional  educators,  but  from 
those  who  know  her.  the  reaction  was  strong- 
ly positive. 

A  brilliant  lawyer,  an  outstanding  judge,  a 
champion  of  women's  and  minority  rights, 
an  ardent  backpacker  who  has  walked  some 
1,200  miles  through  the  Himalayas  In  the 
last  10  years,  she  brings  an  unusual  back- 
ground to  the  troubled  new  department. 

Bom  Aug.  24,  1926.  In  Denver,  Shirley 
Mount  grew  up  in  Albuquerque.  NM.,  the 
daughter  of  a  construction  worker  and  a 
school  teacher.  Diagnosed  early  as  a  bright, 
possibly  brilliant  child,  she  rushed  through 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  receiving  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  business  administration 
In  two  and  a  half  years. 

That  was  in  the  closing  staftes  of  WOTld 
War  II.  She  was  20  years  old.  and  wasnt  sure 
what  she  wanted  to  do  next.  She  taught 
part  time  at  a  commercial  school  In  Albu- 
querque, and  then  a  family  friend — Ernie 
Pyle,  the  famed  war  corresoondent  who 
would  be  kUled  later  that  year  on  Okinawa- 
found  her  a  lob  as  executive  secretary  to 
Hollywood  stars  Burgess  Meredith  and  Pau- 
lette  Ooddard. 

She  worked  for  them  for  a  year,  during 
which  Meredith  made  two  movlea— "The 
Tank  Comes  Back"  and  "The  Story  ot  QJ- 
Joe,"  and  Miss  Ooddard  (then  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith) alBO  appeared  In  a  movie  celebrating 
the  Allied  victory,  "Proudly  We  HaU." 

While  In  California,  she  applied  to  the 
Stanford  University  Law  School  and  waa  one 
of  only  two  women  accepted  that  year.  At 


Stanford  she  met  Beth  Hiifrtedler,  a  young 
Oklaboman  who  waa  to  graduate  flnt  In 
their  claaa  and  today  la  one  of  CalUomU'a 
moat  prominent  attorneys. 

And  two  montba  after  graduatlan  In  1X8. 
Shirley  Mount  and  Seth  Hufstedler  wa« 
married. 

Shirley  practiced  Uw  alone  for  a  ttMrt 
period  and  then  Joined  her  huaband'a  firm. 
Beardaley,  Hufatedler  &  Kemble,  where  she 
stayed  for  10  yeara. 

"Fortunately,  Shirley  and  I  never  have  bad 
trouble  working  together,  her  huaband  aaya. 
"We  practiced  together.  I  know  aome  hus- 
bands and  wives  cant  do  that,  but  abe  be- 
came interested  In  the  Judiciary,  and  I  have 
almply  never  been  Interested  In  being  a 
Judge.  It'a  never  been  a  problem.  We  com- 
plement each  other  rather  than  compete." 

When  their  son,  Steven,  waa  bom  In  1963. 
Hufstedler  siirprlsed  her  friends  by  electing 
not  to  give  up  her  career,  an  almost  un- 
heard of  thing  to  do  at  that  time.  "The 
reaction  to  my  decision  was  one  of  total 
shock  or  disapproval,"  Hufstedler  says, 
thinking  back  with  a  amUe.  "To  continue 
to  work  was  simply  not  done.  I  was  abusing 
my  child.  But  I  ignored  tbe  crltldam.  I 
knew  my  aon  waa  being  well  taken  care  of." 

ADVOCATE  OW  CAEKia 

Hufstedler  moved  her  law  practice  toto 
her  Pasadena  home  to  apend  aa  much  time 
as  posalble  with  her  new  baby.  She  and  her 
husband  set  up  a  law  library  In  the  houae 
so  she  could  do  everything  but  client  Inter- 
views and  deposition  work  at  home. 

Her  experience  has  made  her  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  a  woman's  right  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer and  motherhood  at  the  same  time.  She 
said  she  was  very  pleased  to  find  a  nursery 
school  operating  within  the  department. 

"Each  woman  has  to  work  out  the  pattern 
of  woi*  and  chUd  care  depending  on  her 
own  aituatlon."  says  Hufstedler.  "I  waa  lucky. 
I  could  work  at  home.  Moat  women,  even 
today,  don't  have  that  option.  MUllona  <rf 
women  don't  even  have  the  option  of  wheth- 
er or  not  to  work.  They  must  work." 

She  Is  unwilling,  however,  to  endorae  a 
bill  pending  In  Congress  calling  for  federal 
funding  for  chUd  care.  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  child  care  facUlttea  in  tbe 
schools.  She  Is  not  familiar  enough  with  tbe 
legislation,  she  explains. 

"Within  the  resources  of  the  local  scbooU. 
arrangements  can  be  made,  but  they  cannot 
be  f<Kced  If  the  schools  or  the  parents  do 
not  want  them.  The  federal  government  al- 
ready Is  involved  In  Head  Start.  We  could 
be  Involved  In  chUd  care  In  the  school  aet- 

Hufatedler  eaaed  her  way  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  her  career  by  going  to  work 
in  1960  as  a  special  legal  covmael  to  tbe 
CallfomU  attorney  general. 

In  1961.  California  Gov.  Edmund  "Pat 
Brown,  the  father  of  the  current  govemor, 
appointed  her  to  the  Loa  Angeles  County 
Superior  Court.  In  1966,  he  moved  her  up 
to  tbe  Callfomla  Court  of  Appeala,  and  in 
1968,  President  Johnaon  nominated  her  to 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit,  making  her  the  second  woman 
In  history  to  serve  on  a  federal  appellate 
court. 

ABLE,  HABO  WOEKING 

As  a  ludge.  Hufsted'er  earned  a  reputation 
for  being  able  and  hard  working,  and  col- 
leagues described  her  opinions  as  well  rea- 
soned and  well  written.  She  was  considered 
a  moderate  to  liberal  Judge,  particularly  In 
the  areaa  of  individual  rights  and  Ubertlee. 

Yet  in  1978  ahe  wrote  an  article  In  which 
she  deplored  the  "ex-loelon  of  UUgatlon" 
resulting  from  people  looking  to  the  courts 
to  handle  any  and  all  peraonal  and  aodal 
problems. 

"We  now  «q>ect  courts  to  end  racial  ten- 
sions, sweep  contaminants  from  tbe  globe. 
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and  the  federal  bureaucracy  for  control  of 
the  new  department.  Once  the  department 
became  a  fact,  the  various  groups  focused 
their  attention  on  the  choice  of  the  new 
secretary. 

To  get  out  from  under  the  pressure  and 
to  avoid  making  enemies  In  an  election  year. 
Carter  latched  onto  Hufstedler.  He  reasoned 
that  only  a  noneducator  could  pull  together 
the  department's  elements  representing  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  education 
constituencies  that  for  years  had  competed 
fiercely  with  one  another  for  federal  funds. 
Hufstedler.  he  reasoned,  appeared  invul- 
nerable to  criticism  from  the  various  warring 
factions.  Her  pluses  included  the  fact  she 
was  a  woman  and  an  outstanding  Judge  with 
a  good  record  In  cases  Involving  minorities, 
and  she  possessed  the  mind  of  a  pragmatlst. 
The  White  House  began  tightening  the 
screws  on  Hufstedler. 

"I  was  asked  to  encourage  her  to  take  the 
Job,"  says  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  Cal.)  "I 
did  wonder  whether  this  would  sidetrack  her 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  but,  although  no- 
body ever  really  said  It,  I  got  the  impression 
It  would  not." 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles  said  he 
wasn't  very  encouraging  when  the  White 
House  called  him.  "I  told  them  she  was  a 
superb  person,  but  I  warned  they  would  have 
a  big  Job  of  convincing  her  to  take  the  Job." 
Hufstedler  had  two  reservations  about  the 
Job.  One  was  personal  and  the  other  centered 
on  her  qualifications  and  future  options. 

"I  knew  it  would  greatly  disrupt  my  per- 
sonal life.  Seth  and  I  have  a  close  marriage. 
He  has  a  large  legal  practice  in,  California, 
and  it  would  mean  long  periods  of  separa- 
tion." 

Prom  that  rainy,  rather  dismal.  Thanks- 
giving Day  when  Hufstedler  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington to  prepare  for  her  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearing  until  the  middle  of  January, 
Seth  Hiifstedler  made  seven  round  trips 
across  the  country  to  see  his  wife. 

The  longest  time  they  were  together  dur- 
ing that  period  of  about  a  month  and  a  half 
was  three  days  at  Christmas,  spent  with  their 
son — now  a  medical  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Irvine — In  an  18th-cen- 
tury house  in  Williamsburg,  Va..  where  Huf- 
stedler has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Foundation  since  1973. 

Her  other  concern,  about  her  qualifica- 
tions, was  put  to  rest  by  the  White  House. 
She  was,  they  convinced  her,  exactly  what 
the  President  wanted. 

SUPREME     COtTRT 

Hufstedler  insists  the  subject  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  come  up  during  her  con- 
versation with  Carter,  but  Rex  Oranum,  dep- 
uty White  House  press  secretary,  said  at  the 
time  that  Hufstedler  was  assured  by  Carter 
she  would  not  be  precluded  from  consider- 
ation for  the  court.  Vice  President  Mondale 
told  reporters  It  was  Hufstedler  herself  who 
raised  the  question. 

"We  did  not  dlsc\iss  that,"  Hufstedler  says, 
her  voice  taking  on  a  firm  edge.  "Of  course, 
I've  thought  about  the  court.  Anyone  who 
spends  a  certain  amount  of  time  on  the 
federal  bench  will  speculate  that  one  day 
the  star  might  fall  on  one's  head." 

In  the  end,  she  was  convinced.  "Very  few  of 
us  can  resist  a  call  from  the  White  House. 
What  else  could  I  do?"  ahe  asks,  leaning  for- 
ward in  her  chair  and  turning  her  hands 
palm  up. 

In  the  end,  mo«t  of  the  education  estab- 
lishment and  Its  allies  in  Congress  decided 
to  accept  Hufstedler's  appointment,  grateful 
that  the  post  didn't  go  to  one  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions. 

Those  who  had  opposed  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  first  place 
were  relieved.  The  Washington  Post,  which 
had  editorialized  vigorously  against  the  de- 
partment, lavishly  praised  her  in  an  editorial. 


Hufstedler  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  81  to  2.  Only  Sen.  John  Tower  (R. 
Texas)  and  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (B.,  N.C.)  voted 
no.  Tower  explained  his  vote  simply.  Al- 
though he  had  nothing  against  Hufstedler,  he 
opposed  the  d^>artment  and  so  could  not 
vote  for  her.  Helms,  however,  said  he  had 
basic  differences  with  the  Judge  and  attacked 
her  for  her  association  with  the  Aspen  In- 
stitute for  Humanistic  Studies,  which  he  Im- 
plied is  atheistic  and  oriented  toward  a  global 
society. 

BRINGINO  LEADERS  TOGETHER 

The  Institute  defines  Itself  as  trying  to 
bring  together  leaders  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  education  to  participate  in  "a 
deepening  and  broadening  of  public  debate 
on  vital  social  Issues;  to  specific  recom- 
mendations for  new  national  and  interna- 
tional policies  and  Institutions  in  govern- 
ment, academia,  and  private  enterprise.  .  .  ." 

It  was  bom  out  of  an  international  con- 
vocation held  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  In  1949  to 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  and  was  orga- 
nized by  three  Chlcagoans — Prof.  Giuseppe 
Antonio  Borgese  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  then  president  of  the 
university;  and  Walter  Paul  Paepeke,  a 
Chicago  businessman. 

Prom  that  convocation  grew  the  insti- 
tute, which  now  has  facilities  in  New  Yoric 
City,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Washington, 
D.C.,  California,  and  New  Jersey  as  well  as 
Aspen.  Hufstedler  has  been  a  trustee  since 
1973  and  through  It  has  met  many  key  peo- 
ple she  is  now  turning  to  for  help. 

"Aspen  has  provided  her  with  a  window  on 
the  world  and  has  given  her  the  contacts 
that  are  important  now."  said  Dr.  Richard 
Oilman,  an  old  friend  who  has  become  a 
close  adviser  at  the  Department  of  Education. 

Oilman,  p-esldent  of  Occidental  College, 
where  Hufstedler  has  been  a  trustee  for  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  acting  as  her  right 
hand  man  in  the  new  department,  a  post  he 
Insists  is  Just  temporary.  "I  don't  intend  to 
leave  Occidental,  so  I  will  have  to  leave  the 
department  soon." 

She  also  has  turned  to  others  from  that 
group  Oilman  mentioned. 

John  Gardner,  former  head  of  Common 
Cause  and  HEW  secretary  under  Lyndon 
Johnson,  said  she  sought  his  advice  on  the 
department,  and  he  warned  her  to  avoid  the 
chaos  that  entangled  both  HEW  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  at  their  births. 

"It  doesn't  bother  me  at  all  that  she 
doesn't  have  the  experience  In  education," 
Gardner  said.  "When  I  came  to  HEW,  all  I 
knew  was  education.  I  had  to  learn  the  rest. 
It  can  be  done." 

"The  Important  thing  Is  to  get  the  depart- 
ment in  place.  She's  got  an  opportunity  to 
build  something  new.  She  has  a  chance  to 
leave  her  mark." 

BRAIN  STORMING 

Gardner  was  among  a  group  of  former  HEW 
secretaries  and  commissioners  of  education 
Invited  to  a  brain  picking  session  at  the  As- 
pen Institutes  Maryland  retreat.  Others  In- 
cluded former  education  commissioner 
Francis  Keppel  and  former  HEW  secretaries 
David  Mathews  and  Wilbur  Cohen. 

"I  wanted  to  profit  from  other  people's  mis- 
takes," Hufstedler  says.  "I  wanted  to  know  of 
the  pitfalls  of  running  a  bureaucracy." 

Hufstedler's  staff  Is  upset  at  early  news  re- 
ports that  the  department  has  been  unneces- 
sarily slow  in  getting  under  way.  It  simply 
has  not  been  her  fault,  they  insist. 

"Things  are  moving  along  well,"  said  Liz 
Carpenter,  who  has  taken  on  the  Job  of  Huf- 
stedler's press  agent.  "There  are  16  task  forces 
at  work,  and  the  secretary  has  been  inter- 
viewing people  dally  for  the  top  Jobs  in  the 
department.  In  addition,  she  has  had  to  fa- 
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millarlze  herself  with  the  new  budget  so  she 
can  defend  it  on  Capitol  Hill." 

The  real  problem,  Carpentw  admits,  is  that 
Hufstedler  Ignored  the  press  during  the  early 
days.  She  refused  to  brief  reporters  on  the 
progress  being  made  In  the  department  and 
did  not  begin  to  grant  requests  for  interviews 
until  the  middle  of  January. 

The  arrival  of  Carpenter,  a  former  press 
secretary  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  changed  that, 
but  also  drew  criticism  from  some  of  Hufsted- 
ler's advisers.  They  warned  her  that  hiring 
the  outspoken  Carpenter,  a  personality  In  her 
own  right,  might  tend  to  eclipse  the  secre- 
tary. 

"That's  all  right  by  me,"  Hufstedler  re- 
sponded. "There's  plenty  of  room  around  me 
for  tall  oaks." 

But  In  18  years  on  the  bench,  Hufstedler 
developed  certain  traits.  Among  them  is  that 
she  prefers  to  work  things  out  In  private  and 
then  present  them  as  accomplished  facts.  She 
does  not  relish  having  reporters  looking  over 
her  shoulder. 

EDUCATIONAL  DREAM 

Hufstedler  has  a  dream  of  involving  the 
total  community,  all  of  society  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  As  a  first  step,  she  asked  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Bradley  to  form  an  education 
conunlttee  of  parents,  educators,  and  other 
elements  In  the  community  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

"She  said  there  are  large  numbers  of  young 
people  who  have  not  yet  been  touched  by 
coiirt  decisions  and  school  integration,"  says 
Bradley.  "She  said  she  wanted  to  know  how 
she  can  reach  them.  She  was  looking  for  new 
ways.  I  agreed  to  put  together  the  committee 
to  try  to  find  new  ways." 

When  asked  about  her  concept,  Hufstedler 
responds  with  enthusiasm.  "I  found  out  on 
the  bench  that  Judges  only  talk  to  other 
judges,  prosecutors  talk  to  prosecutors,  de- 
fense lawyers  to  defense  lawyers,  and  the 
police  talk  to  other  policemen.  We  really 
don't  know  what  the  other  person  Is  think- 
ing. Tet  each  of  these  people  has  so  much  to 
add  to  the  Judicial  system.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  education. 

"Obviously,  we  cannot  have  a  cacaphony  of 
a  million  volres.  but  w»  do  know  that  we  do 
have  to  have  structures  In  which  these  voices 
can  be  heard,"  she  had  explained  during  her 
confirmation  hearing.  Under  her  the  depart- 
ment will  not  "see  children  as  categories  of 
statistics."  she  pledged. 

Later  at  a  press  reception,  she  put  It  dif- 
ferently. "There  is  an  enormous  reservoir  of 
talent  and  good  will  in  this  country  that 
could  be  harnessed  at  all  levels  to  aid  educa- 
tion." # 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Panetta)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressmen McCloskey,  Cavanaugh,  and  I 
are  today  introducing  important  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  question  of  national 
service  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
national  service  program.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  we  should  take  advantage  of 
the  current  debate  on  the  registration 
issue  to  examine  alternative  opportuni- 
ties for  national  service  in  this  country. 
We  should  begin  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kinds  of  service  we  may  re- 
quire our  youth  to  register  for. 

I  had  previouslv  introduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  on  President  Car- 
ter to  establish  such  a  commission.  But 
since  that  time  I  have  decided  that  it 


would  be  appropriate  to  devise  legisla- 
tion which  would  actually  authorize  the 
establishment  of  such  a  commission. 
Qiiite  frankly,  I  was  anxious  to  begin  to 
set  the  parameters  and  to  define  the  goals 
of  the  commission  more  explicitly  to  in- 
sure that  the  work  of  the  commission  is 
well-focused  to  be  of  maximum  benefit 
in  the  debate  about  mobilization  and 
military  manpower  needs.  To  consider 
registration  without  addressing  the 
many  alternatives  for  national  service, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation.  And  so 
I  am  urging  the  relevant  committees  to 
give  this  proposal  expeditious  attention, 
for  any  delay  now  will  almost  surely  con- 
demn the  people  of  this  country  to  an  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory  debate  on 
registration  which  will  lead  ultimately 
to  a  return  to  the  mistakes  and  the  in- 
justices of  past  military  drafts.  We  must 
look  to  the  future  with  new  thoughts, 
new  ideas,  and  new  hopes  for  meeting 
the  challenging  problems  of  the  1980's. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  join  us  in 
supporting  a  thorough  examination  of 
service  opportunities  so  that  we  do  not 
shortchange  the  American  people  on  an 
issue  of  such  importance. 

A  copy  of  our  legislation  follows  for 
your  convenience. 

H.R.  6868 

A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
existing  volunteer  service  opportunities. 
Including  opportunities  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  to 
examine  alternative  comprehensive  na- 
tional service  programs,  and  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  national  service  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assemXtled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Presidential  Commission  on  National  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980". 

establishment 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  a  Presidential 
commission  to  be  knov/n  as  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  National  Service  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

DT7TIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  examine  ex- 
isting volunteer  service  opportunities,  alter- 
native comprehensive  national  service  pro- 
grams, the  role  of  women  in  any  national 
service  program,  the  necessity  for  drafting  in- 
dividuals into  any  national  service  program, 
and  the  role  of  military  and  civilian  service 
in  any  national  service  program  and  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  national  service 
program  to  meet  national  and  local  needs 
and  the  manpower  needs  of  the  armed 
forces,  reserves,  and  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Numbir  and  Appointmbnt. — 
The  Commission  shaU  be  comix>sed  of  not 
more  than  25  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  private  volunteer 
organizations,  higher  education,  business, 
organized  labor,  organizations  and  groups 
with  a  primary  Interest  in  service  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  and  older  Americans, 
social  services  organizations,  minority  group 
and  ethnic  organizations,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  Including — 

( 1 )  not  less  than  7  lndlvldu«Js  who  are  be- 
tween 17  and  25  years  of  age  on  the  date  of 
their  i^jpointment  to  the  Commission; 

(2)  not  less  than  3  Individuals  who  are 
United  States  Senators; 


(3)  not  leas  than  3  indlTlduals  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
ol  the  United  States:  and 

(4)  at  least  one  Individual  who  is  an  active 
duty  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  CoNTnnjATioN  or  &1embership. — If  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  ^- 
polnted  to  the  Commission  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  or  the  armed  forces  leaves  that 
office,  he  may  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  until  his  successor  is  i4>polnted. 

(c)  Vacancies. — A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  TERMS. — Members  of  the  CommlMlon 
shaU  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  Basic  Pat. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
members  ol  the  Commisaion  shaU  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  eqiial  to  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
In  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel  time) 
during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actuAl 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commlaston  who  are 
fuU-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  the  Congress  shall 
receive  no  additional  pay,  allowances,  or  ben- 
eflU  by  reason  of  their  service  eta.  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  Qdobttm. — 13  members  of  the  Com- 
mission ShaU  constitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f )  Chairman. — The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Meetings. — ^The  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  held  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  appointment  of  a  majority  of 
Its  members  on  a  date  establlahed  by  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  Its  members.  All 
other  meetings  of  the  Commlaslon  stuOl  be 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority 
of  Its  members. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Exboutivr  Director  and  Btait 
OF  THE  Commission. — ^The  Commission  shall 
have  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Staff.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  G8-18 
of  the  General  Schedule,  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  the  Chairman  considers  impro- 
priate. 

(C)    APPLICABIUrT  OF  CERTAIN  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Laws. — The  Executive  Director  and  staff  of 
the  Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  except  that  no  Individual  ao 
appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  08-18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

(d)  Experts  and  Consultant*. — Subject 
to  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  08-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. 

(e)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies. — Upon 
reouest  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  s(rencT  is  authorized  to  detaU,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  o< 
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•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
David  G.  Baldwin,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  press  community 
was  honored  at  a  retirement  dinner  at 
the  Georgetown  Club.  I  want  to  add  my 
best  wishes  to  those  which  were  ex- 
tended on  that  occasion.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Baldwin  has  served  as  the 
Washington  director  of  Public  Relations 
for  the  American  Medical  Association. 
His  career,  however,  covers  the  gamut 
of  journalism. 

A  witty  and  articulate  storyteller, 
Dave  has  delighted  Washington  audi- 
ences for  years;  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  his 
vivacious  presence  belies  the  toughness 
and  integrity  of  a  onetime  pilot  and 
World  War  n  hero. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  offering 
best  wishes  to  Dave  and  his  beautiful 
wife  Tite.» 


CONGRESSIONAL  AMICUS  CURIAE 
BRIEF 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  240 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
joined  in  filing  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
in  the  matter  of  Harris  against  McRae 
now  pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  This  litigation  involves  the  Court 
challenge  to  the  annual  antiabortion 
funding  restriction  which  arises  out  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York.  This  funding  re- 
striction has  been  enacted  every  year  in 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  since 
1976. 

This  brief  does  not  deal  with  the  issue 
of  abortion,  but  is  solely  concerned  with 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  which 
was  violated  by  the  court's  order  that 
unappropriated  funds  be  spent  notwith- 
standing a  specific  congressional  refusal 
to  appropriate  such  funds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  due  to  time 
constraints  of  printing,  other  Members 
of  Congress  do  not  have  their  nsmies 
listed  as  amici  in  the  brief,  but  they  will 
be  added  later  by  leave  of  court.  These 
additional  names  are  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  Arizona;  Robert  Whit- 
taker,  Kansas:  and  Jack  Brinklet, 
Georgrla. 

The  brief  follows: 
(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term,  1979,  No.  79-1268] 
Briep  op  Rep.  Jim  Wright,  Rep.  Jorn  J. 
Rhodes,  Rzp.  Robert  H.  Michel,  Rep. 
LiNOT  Boccs,  Rep.  Mart  Rose  Oaxar,  Sen- 
ator WiLLUM  Proxmike,  Senator  Thomas 
F.  Eaglkton,  Senator  Eh>WARo  Zorinskt, 
and  Certain  Other  Members  or  the  Con- 
gress   op    the    UNrrED    States    as    Amici 

CXTRIAE 

(Patricia  R.  Harris,  Secretary,  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Appellant,  Cora  McRae.  Jane 
Doe,  Mary  Doe,  Susan  Roe,  Ann  Mbe,  In- 
dividually and  on  Behalf  of  All  Others 
Similarly  Situated;  Planned  Parenthood 
of  New  York  City.  Inc.;  and  Irwin  B. 
Teran,  M.D.,  Jane  Hodgson,  M.D.,  David 
B.  Bingham,  M.D.,  Hugh  Savage.  M.D.,  Ed- 
gar W.  Jackson,  Lewis  H.  Kopllk.  M.D.,  In- 
dividually and  on  Behalf  of  All  Others 
Similarly  Situated;   Women's  Dtvlalon  of 


the  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  Theiessa 
Hoover.  Its  Associate  General  Secretary. 
Ellen  Klrby,  Its  Executive  Director,  Ap- 
pellees, and  Senators  James  L.  Buckley  and 
Jesse  A.  Helms,  Congressman  Henry  J. 
Hyde  and  Isabella  M.  Pemlcone.  Esq.,  In- 
tervenors-AppeUees,  and  New  York  City 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation,  Appel- 
lee) 

John  T.  Noonan,  Jr..  474  Boalt  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  (Califomia  School  of  Law,  Berkeley, 
CA  94720;  BasUe  J.  Uddo,  3716  Vlncennes 
Place,  New  Orleans,  LA  70126;  William  B. 
Ball,  BaU  ft  SkeUy,  511  North  Second  Street. 
P.O.  Box  1108,  Harrisbuig.  PA  17108.  Attor- 
neys for  Amici  Curiae. 

lilARCH  18,  1980. 

INTEREST    OP   THE    AMICI   CURIAE 

The  amici  curiae  consist  of  238  members 
of  the  Congress,  including  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  follows: 

Abdnor.  James.  S.  Dak..  2nd;  Albosta.  Don- 
ald Joseph.  Mich..  lOth;  Ambro.  Jerome  A., 
N.Y..  3rd;  Andrews.  Mark,  N.  Dak..  AL;  An- 
nunzlo.  Prank.  111.,  nth;  Applegate,  Douglas. 
Ohio,  18th;  Archer.  Bill.  Texas.  7th;  Ash- 
brook,  John  M.,  Ohio.  17th;  Aspln,  Les,  Wis. 
1st; 

Atkinson.  Eugene  V.,  Pa..  25th;  Badham. 
Robert  E..  Calif..  40th;  Bafalls.  L.  A.  (Skip), 
Fla..  10th;  Bailey,  Don,  Pa.,  21st;  Baldus,  Al- 
vln.  Wis..  3rd;  Barnard,  Doug,  Oa..  lOth; 
Bauman.  Robert  E.,  Md..  1st;  Beard,  Edward 
P.,  R.I.,  2nd;  Beard.  Robin  L.,  Tenn..  6th; 
Bedell.  Berkley.  Iowa.  6th;  Benjamin,  Adam. 
Jr..  Ind..  1st;  Bereuter.  Douglas  K.,  Nebr.. 
1st;  Bethune.  Ed.  Ark..  2nd; 

Bevill,  Tom.  Ala..  4th;  Blaggl.  Mario.  NY.. 
10th:  Boggs.  Llndy,  La..  2nd;  Boland.  Edward 
P..  Mass..  2nd:  Boner.  William  Hill.  Tenn.. 
5th;  Bonlor,  David  E..  Mich.,  12th;  Bouquard. 
Marilyn  Lloyd.  Tenn.,  3rd;  Bowen,  David  R.. 
Miss..  2nd;  Breaux.  John  B..  La..  7th;  Broom- 
field.  William  S..  Mich..  19th;  Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Ohio.  7th;  Burgcner.  Clair  W.,  Calif. 
43rd; 

Burlison,  Bill  D..  Mo..  10th;  Byron,  Beverly 
B.,  Md..  6th:  Campbell.  Carroll  A..  Jr..  S.C. 
4th;  Carney.  William.  N.Y..  Ist;  Cavanaugh. 
John  J..  Nebr..  2nd;  Chappell.  Bill,  Jr.,  Fla.i 
4th;  Cheney,  Richard  Bruce.  Wyo..  AL; 
Clausen.  Don  H..  Calif..  2nd;  dinger.  WU- 
llam  P..  Jr..  Pa..  23rd;  Collins.  James  M.. 
Texas,  3rd;  Conte.  SUvlo  O..  Mass.,  1st; 

Corcoran,  Tom,  111.,  16th;  Coughlln,  Law- 
rence, Pa.,  13th;  Corrada,  Baltasar,  PJl.,  Res. 
Com.;  Courter.  James  A..  N.J..  I3th;  Crane, 
Daniel  B..  111..  22nd;  Crane.  PhlUp  M..  lU., 
12th;  D'Amours,  Norman  E.,  N.H.,  1st;  Daniel 
Dan.  Va.,  Sth; 

Daniel.  Robert  W..  Jr..  Va.,  4th;  Danne- 
meyer.  William.  Calif.,  39th;  Davis.  Robert. 
Mich.,  nth;  de  la  Garza.  E..  Texas.  15th; 
Deckard,  H.  Joel,  Ind..  Sth;  Derwinski.  Ed- 
ward. 111..  4th;  Devlne.  Samuel.  Ohio.  12th; 
Dickinson.  William.  Ala..  2nd;  Donnelly. 
Brian,  Mass.,  llth;  Doman,  Robert,  Calif., 
27th;  Dougherty.  Charles.  Pa.,  4th; 

Duncan.  John.  Tenn..  2nd;  Early.  Joseph. 
Mass..  3rd:  Edwards.  Jack.  Ala..  Ist;  Edwards, 
Mickey,  Okla..  5th;  Emery.  David.  Maine,  1st; 
Erdahl.  Arlen.  Minn..  1st;  Erlenbom.  John, 
111..  14th;  Evans.  Bllley  Lee,  Ga..  8th;  Pary. 
John  G..  111.,  Sth;  Fish,  Hamilton.  Jr.,  N.Y., 
25th;  Plthlan.  Floyd,  Ind.,  2nd;  Fuqua,  Don, 
Fla.,  2nd;  Gephardt,  Richard.  Mo.,  3rd;  Gib- 
bons. Sam.  Fla.,  7th; 

Gingrich.  Newt,  Ga.,  6th;  Goldwater,  Barry 
M.  Jr.,  Ca.,  20th;  Goodllng,  WUliam,  Pa.,  19th; 
Gradlson,  Willis  D.,  Jr.,  Ohio,  Ist;  Qramm, 
Phil,  Texas.  6th;  Grassley.  Charles.  Iowa.  3rd; 
Orisham.  Wayne.  CalU.,  33rd;  Guarini,  Frank, 
N.J.,  14th;  Guyer,  Tennyson.  Ohio.  4th; 
Hagedom.  Tom.  Minn..  2nd;  Hall,  Sam  B., 
Jr.,  Texas,  1st;  Hammerschmldt,  John  Paul, 
Ark.,  3rd; 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y.,  32nd;  Hansen, 
George,  Idaho.  2nd;  Heckler,  Margaret,  Mass., 
10th;  HiUls,  Elwood.  Ind..  Sth;  Hlnaon.  John, 
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Miss..  4th;  Hopkins,  Larry  J.,  Ky.,  6th;  Hub- 
bard, CarroU,  Jr.,  Ky.,  ist;  Huckaby,  Jerry, 
La.,  Sth;  Hutto,  Earl  D.,  Pla.,  1st;  Ichord, 
Richard,  Mo.,  8th;  Ireland,  Andy,  Fla.,  8th; 
Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind..  llth;  Jeffries,  Jim, 
Kansas,  2nd; 

Jenkins,  Ed,  Ga.,  9th;  Kazen,  Abraham, 
Jr.,  Texas,  23rl;  KeUy,  Richard,  tla.,  Sth; 
Kemp,  Jack,  N.  Y.,  38th;  Kildee,  Dale,  Mich., 
7th;  Kindness,  Thomas,  Ohio,  8th;  Kramer, 
Ken,  Colo.,  Sth;  LaPalce,  John,  N.  Y.,  36th; 
Lagomarslno,  Robert,  Calif.,  19th;  Latta, 
Delbert,  Ohio,  5th;  Leach,  Claude,  La.,  4th; 
Leach,  Jim,  Iowa,  ist;  Lederer,  Raymond 
P ,  Pa.,  3rd;  Lee,  Gary,  N.  Y.,  33rd;  Lent,  Nor- 
man, N.  Y.,  4th;  Lewis,  Jerry,  Calif.,  37th; 
Livingston,  Robert  L.,  La.,  Ist;  LoefBer, 
Thomas,  Texas,  2l8t;  Long,  Glllls,  La.,  Sth; 
Lott,  Trent,  Miss.,  6th;  Lujan,  Manuel,  Jr., 
N.  M.,  Ist;  Luken,  Thomas,  Ohio,  2nd;  Lun- 
gren,  Dan,  Calif.,  34th;  Markey,  Edward, 
Mass.,  7th;  Marlenee,  Hon.,  Mont.,  2nd;  Mar- 
riott, Dan,  Utah,  2nd; 

Mavroules,  Nicholas,  Mass.,  6th;  Mazzoll, 
Romano,  Ky.,  3rd;  McClory,  Robert,  Ul., 
13th;  McDade,  Joseph,  Pa.,  10th:  McDonald, 
Larry,  Ga.,  7th;  McEwen,  Robert,  N.  Y.,  30th; 
McHugh,  Matthew.  N.  Y..  27th;  McKay.  Gunn, 
Utah,  1st;  Mica,  Dan,  Fla.,  llth; 

Michel,  Robert,  HI.,  ISth;  MUler,  Clarence, 
Ohio,  10th;  Minlsh,  Joseph,  N.  J.,  llth; 
Mitchell,  Donald,  N.  Y.,  31st;  Moakley,  John, 
Mass.,  9th;  Montgomery,  G.  V.  (Sonny), 
Miss.,  3rd;  Moore,  W.  Henson,  La.,  Sth; 

Moorhead,  Carlos,  Calif.,  22nd;  Mottl,  Ron- 
ald Ohio,  23rd;  Murphy,  Austin,  Pa.,  22nd; 
Murphy,  John,  N.  Y.,  17th;  Murphy,  Morgan, 
ni.,  2nd;  Murtha,  John,  Pa.,  12th;  Myers, 
John,  Ind.,  7th;  Myers,  Michael,  Pa.,  1st; 
Nichols,  BUI,  Ala.,  3rd;  Nowak,  Henry,  N.  Y., 
37th; 

O'Brien,  George,  ni.,  17th;  Oakar,  Mary 
Rose,  Ohio,  20th;  Oberstar,  James,  Minn., 
Sth;  Pashayan,  Charles,  Jr.,  Calif.,  17th;  Pat- 
ten, Edward,  N.  J.,  15th;  Paul,  Ron,  Texas, 
22nd;  Perkins,  Carl,  Ky.,  7th;  Petri,  Thomas, 
Wis.,  6th;  Porter,  John,  ni.,  10th;  Price, 
Melvin,  ni.,  23rd;  Quayle,  Dan.  Ind..  4th; 
Quillen,  James,  Tenn.,  ist;  Rahall,  Nick 
Joe  II,  W.  Va.,  4th; 

Regula,  Ralph.  Ohio,  16th;  Rhodes,  John, 
Ariz.,  Ist;  Rinaldo,  Matthew,  N.  J.,  12th; 
Robinson,  J.  Kenneth.  Va.,  7th;  Roe,  Robert, 
N.  J.,  Sth;  Bostcnko*skl,  Dan,  Dl.,  Sth;  Roth, 
Toby,  Wis.,  Sth;  Rousselot,  John,  Calif.,  26th; 
Boyer,  WUllam,  Calif.,  llth;  Rudd,  Eldon, 
Ariz.,  4th; 

Runnels,  Harold.  N.J.,  2nd;  Russo,  Martin, 
m.,  3rd;  Santlnl,  Jim,  Nevada,  AL;  Sawyer, 
Harold,  Mich.,  6th;  Schulze.  Richard,  Pa., 
Sth;  Sebellus,  Keith,  Kansas,  Ist;  Sensen- 
brenner,  P.  James,  Jr.,  Wis.,  9th;  Sharp, 
PhUip  R..  Ind.,  10th;  Shelby,  Richard,  Ala., 
7th: 

Shumway,  Norman,  Calif.,  14th;  Shuster, 
E.  G.  (Bud),  Pa.,  9th;  SUnon,  Paul,  ni.,  24th; 
Smith,  Virginia,  Nebr.,  3rd;  Snyder.  Gene. 
Ky..  4th; 

Solomon.  Gerald  B.,  N.Y.,  29th;  Spence, 
Floyd,  S.C,  2nd;  St  Germain,  Pernand,  RJ., 
1st;  Stangeland,  Arlan,  Minn.,  7th;  Stanton, 
J.  William,  Ohio,  llth;  Stenholm,  Charles. 
Texas,  17th;  Stockman,  Dave,  Mich.,  4th; 

Stratton,  Samuel  S.,  N.Y.,  28th;  Stump. 
Bob,  Ariz.,  3rd;  Symms,  Steven,  Idaho,  Ist; 
Tauke,  Thomas,  Iowa,  2nd;  Taylor,  Gene,  Mo., 
7th;  Thomas,  William,  Calif.,  ISth;  Traxler. 
Bob,  Mich.,  8th;  Trlble,  PaiU  S..  Jr.,  Va.,  1st; 
Vander  Jagt,  Guy,  Mich.,  9th;  Volkmer. 
Harold,  Mo.,  9th; 

Walker,  Robert,  Pa.,  16th;  Wampler,  Wil- 
liam. Va.,  9th;  Whltehurst,  G.  WUllam,  Va., 
2nd;  Williams,  Lyle,  Ohio,  19th;  WUson,  Bob, 
Calif.,  4l8t;  Winn,  Larry.  Jr..  Kansas.  3rd; 
Wright,  Jim,  Texas,  12th; 

Wydler,  John,  N.T.,  Sth;  Wylle.  Chalmers, 
Ohio,  16th:  Yatron,  Gus,  Pa.,  Sth;  Young.  C. 
W.  BUI,  Pla.,  6th;  Young,  Don,  Alaska: 
Young,  Robert,  Mo.,  2nd;  Zablocki,  Clement 
J.,  Wis..  4th;  Zeferettl,  Leo  C  N.Y.,  16th. 
Boren.  David  L.,  Okla.;  Church,  Frank. 
Idaho;   Eagleton,  Thomas  P.,  Mo.;   Exon,  J. 


James,  Nebr.;  Gam,  Jake,  Utah;  Hatch.  Orrin 
G.,  Utah;  Roth,  WUllam  V..  Jr.,  Del.;  Hum- 
phrey, Gordon  J.,  N.H.;  Jepsen,  Roger  W., 
Iowa;  Laxalt,  Paul,  Nev.;  Lugar,  Richard  G., 
Ind.;  McClure,  James  A..  Idaho;  Prounire, 
WUliam,  WU.;  Stone.  Richard  (Dick),  Fla.: 
Zorlnsky,  Edward,  Nebr.' 

The  amici  curiae,  as  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  are  vested,  by 
Article  I.  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  with 
all  legislative  powers  granted  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  their  sworn  duty  and  com- 
mon purpose  to  "support  and  defend"  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides:  "No  Money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  in  Consequence  or 
Appropriations  made  by  Law."  The  Congress 
Is  the  sole  law-making  body  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Clause  7  establishes  the  appropria- 
tions power  in  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
alone. 

In  the  present  case,  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  has  held  an  appropriation 
act  of  the  Congress  unconstitutional  and  or- 
dered the  Congress  to  spend  monies  not  ap- 
propriated. 

It  is  the  Interest  herein  of  the  amici 
curiae,  as  members  of  the  Congress,  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  powers  of  that  body 
over  appropriations.  Closely  related  to  that 
interest,  and  of  profound  concern  to  the 
amici,  is  their  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  that  essential  principle  in  the  American 
Constitution  known  as  the  separation  of 
powers. 

The  amici  desire  to  point  out  to  the  Court 
that  their  interest  in  presenting  this  brief 
is  not  with  respect  to  the  question  of  abor- 
tion. The  amici  consist  of  members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  voted  for  the  Hyde 
Amendment  (restricting  the  funding  of 
abortions)  and  who  have  voted  against  that 
amendment. 

The  unique  interests  of  the  amici  In  jmx)- 
tectlng  both  the  Congressional  power  of  the 
purse  and  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  have  not  been  presented  by  other 
parties  in  this  case.  Counsel  for  all  parties 
have  consented  to  the  filing  of  this  brief. 

SUMMARY    OP   ARGUMENT 

Independently  of  any  other  issue  involved 
in  this  appeal  is  the  primary  concern  of  the 
members  of  Congress  who  are  amici  here, 
with  respect  to  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
law-making  power  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
fact  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
violates  the  appropriations  power  of  the  Con- 
gress as  given  in  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  7 
of  the  Constitution.  The  enactment  known 
as  the  "Hyde  Amendment"  is  an  appro[Kl- 
ations  act  according  to  long-established 
Congressional,  executive  and  judicial  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  appropriations. 
The  district  court  erred  in  treating  that 
enactment  otherwise. 

The  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  tax 
funds  is  inherently  a  political  question  and 
therefore  was  explicitly  left  to  that  branch 
of  oiir  government  which  is  closest  to  the 
I>eople  and  most  responsive  to  its  needs  and 
sensitivities.  The  frequent  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  (as  seen  in  riders  to  an- 
nual appropriations  bills)  points  clearly  to 
the  Inherently  poUtlcal  nature  of  the  appro- 
priations process. 

The  case  at  bar  involves  an  express  refusal 
by  the  Congress  to  appropriate  moneys  in 
the  exercise  of  an  explicit  constituUonal 
grant  of  power.  VS.  Const.,  art.  I,  §  9,  cl.  7. 
This  Court  has  never  taken  the  position  that 
the  Judiciary  may  oversee  the  appropriations 
IKOcess  or  set  itself  up  as  the  ultimate  ar- 
biter of  federal  fiscal  policy. 

To  so  hold  would  embroU  the  Judiciary  in 


•  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  N.C.,  and  Rep.  Henry 
J.  Hyde,  ni.,  6th  District,  are  not  listed  as 
amici  solely  because  they  are  intervenors- 
appellees. 


a  process  which  would  require  constant  and 
ongoing  Judicial  balamcing  of  competing  po- 
Utlcal demands  for  limited  financial  re- 
sources. Such  power  was  expUcltly  left  to 
Congress  by  the  founding  fathers  and  any 
change  should  come  pursuant  to  the  Article 
V  Amendment  process,  not  by  judicial  decree. 

ABCUMKMT 

I.  The  District  Court's  Order  VkHates  the 
Approriatlons  Clause  of  Article  I. 

The  Constitution,  ArUcle  I.  Section  9. 
Clause  7.  provides: 

"No  Money  sbaU  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time." 

This  language  Is  plain  and  has  been  faith- 
fuUy  observed  since  its  adoption.  Until  the 
instant  case,  It  had  governed  the  conduct  of 
our  government  and  marked  an  essential 
difference  between  th«  Judicial  and  leglsla- 
tlve  branches. 

The  Court  has  before  it  a  Judicial  order 
that  challenges  this  section  ot  the  Otmstltu- 
tion.  That  the  order  of  the  district  court 
draws  money  from  the  Treasury,  or  attempts 
to  draw  it,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  That,  how- 
ever, it  appropriates  money  "by  Law"  must 
be  denied.  "By  Law"  refers  to  the  legislative 
power,  aU  of  which  is  vested  by  Article  L 
Section  1,  in  the  Congress.  The  district 
court's  order,  not,  of  course,  being  an  ap- 
propriations bUI.  cannot  draw  money  from 
the  Treasury. 

The  district  court's  pceitlon  can  be  pai»- 
phrased  thus:  "Congress  appropriated  the 
money  for  Medicaid  with  a  condition  which 
we  find  unconstitutional.  We  strike  the  con- 
dition. The  appropriation  already  made  by 
Congress  now  operates  without  the  restric- 
tion which  the  condition  had  attached  and 
funds  the  very  activity  for  which  the  condi- 
tion denied  appropriations."  That  response, 
however,  ignores  the  nature  at  the  appropri- 
ations power,  disregards  the  practice  and  the 
precedents  of  Congress,  and  In  the  most 
fundamental  way  subverts  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  making  meejiingless 
the  reservation  to  Congress  of  the  right  to 
determine  when  "Money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury." 

The  Three  Deficiencies  of  the  District 
Court's  Order. 

1.  That  the  Act  before  the  Court  U  an  i«>- 
proprlatlons  act  Is  beyond  cavU.  It  is  the  an- 
nual Act  appropriating  money  for  the  De- 
partmenu  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Whether  in  the  form  of  a  regu- 
lar appropriations  act  as  in  1976  and  1978 
or  in  the  form  of  a  Continuing  Resolution 
as  in  1977  and  1979,  It  suppUes  money.  It 
originates  In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
It  Is  the  object  of  deliberations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House.  Like 
many  other  appropriations  acts  it  says  In  so 
many  words  what  it  U  appropriating  money 
for  and  what  It  is  not  appropriating  money 
for.  In  explicit  terms  It  says  It  Is  not  appro- 
priating money  to  pay  for  abortions  except 
In  certain  specific  situations.  Except  for  these 
situations,  the  Act  says.  "None  of  the  funds 
contained  In  this  act  shaU  be  used  to  per- 
form abortions."  The  court  below  held  the 
invalidated  provision  (the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment) to  have  effected  a  substantive  change 
in  the  Medicaid  Act,  42  U.S.C.  {  1996,  et  seq. 
Slip  op.  283-283.  Accord,  Preterm.  Inc.  v. 
Dukakis.  591  F.  2d  121  (1st  Cir.  1979).  WhUe 
other  courts  have  recently  held  to  the  con- 
trary, e.g..  Doe  v.  Busbee,  471  F.  Supp.  1336 
(NJD.  Ga.  1979) ,  Hodgaon  v.  Board  of  Coun- 
ty Commissioneri.  No.  4-78  Clc.  625  and  No. 
3-79  Civ.  56  (D.  Minn.  1979) ,  Planned  Parent- 
hood Afflliatea  of  Ohio  v.  Rhodes.— T.  Supp.— 
(SX).  Ohio  1979),  amici  consider  the  point 
Irrelevant.  Whatever  its  relationship  to  other 
enactments,  the  Hyde  Amendment  was  part 
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of  kn  appropriai  loa  bill  and  an  exercise  of 
Ute  approprlatloi  i  power  of  the  Congreas. 

"None  of  the  t  mds  contained  In  this  act" 
Is  ttae  language  >y  which  Congress  has  fre- 
quently recused  :o  appropriate  money  for  a 
specific  purpose.  Por  example,  such  language 
Is  used  In  93  Sti.t.  1035  (1978).  the  general 
appropriations  a<  t  for  the  State  Department, 
to  recuse  to  a;  ipropriate  money  for  the 
promotion  of  tha  doctrine  of  one  world  gov- 
ernment. The  appropriations  act  for  Labor 
and  nealth,  Edui:atloa  and  Welfare  for  that 
year  uses  the  san  «  language  to  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  any  activities  on  behalf 
of  any  alien  wh  >  is  illegally  in  the  coun- 
try. 92  Stat.  1571  1978) .  The  same  appropria- 
tions act  uses  tl  e  same  language  to  refuse 
to  appropriate  m  }ney  for  a  loan  or  salary  to 
any  individual  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  who  b,  id  used  force  to  attempt  to 
change  the  curriculum.  92  Stat.  1589  (1978). 

Language  of  tb  s  kind  Is  negative.  It  rejects 
a  drawing  from  ;he  Treasury.  The  negative 
cannot  be  converted  by  Judicial  magic  into 
something  positl'  e.  The  refusal  to  draw  can- 
not be  made  lnt4  a  mandate  to  draw  plus  a 
condition. 

The  order  of  tl  e  court  below  treats  "none 
of  the  funds  coo  talned  in  this  act  shall  be 
used"  as  a  cond  Ition.  The  wording  Is  not 
the  wording  of  a  condition.  Nothing  in  the 
Act,  says,  "Mone;  is  appropriated  on  condi- 
tion that  it  not  I  te  spent  for  abortion."  The 
only  "conditions'  in  the  act  are  the  excep- 
tions which  spe  :lfy  the  conditions  under 
which  abortion  i  lay  be  funded.  If  these  ex- 
ceptions are  stru  :k  as  too  restrictive,  there 
remains  only  tb<  negative  prohibition.  Ex- 
cising the  except!  ous  which  are  stated  leaves 
simply  an  absolui  e  refusal  to  appropriate  for 
abortion. 

Under  Rule  XX  I  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatiiis,  the  language  of  refusal 
could  not  have  been  voted  on  in  connection 
with  an  approprli  itlons  bill  if  the  House  bad 
not  deemed  it  tc  be  language  "retrenching 
expenditure."  Constitution,  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual and  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Sec.  835  led.  Deschler,  1967).  Sub- 
stantially the  pr«  sent  form  of  the  retrench- 
ment rule  known  as  the  "Holman  Rule"  had 
been  adopted  in  876  and  employed  till  1886. 
It  was  revived  1)  i  1912  and  has  continued 
in  effect  until  the  present.  Ibid.  There  is  a 
substantial  body  of  precedents  Indicating 
the  House's  um  lerstanding  of  the  Rule. 
These  precedent!  indicate  that  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  i  if  appropriated  funds  con- 
stitutes a  decl5l(  m  not  to  appropriate  for 
that  purpose.  Se« ,  e.g..  Ruling  of  the  Chair, 
January  27,  19n  (IlmlUtlon  offered  by 
Plorello  La  Ouadia).  Cannon,  Precedents 
of  the  House   of  RepresenUtives,   7. 

In  doiiens  of  r  illngs  on  amendments  of- 
fered under  the  Holman  Rule,  the  House 
for  over  a  centuryjhas  taken  the  position  that 
amendments  so  offered  becomes,  if  accepted, 
part  of  the  apprcjprlatlons  act  Itself.  See,  C. 
Cannon,  supra,  s^cs.  1431-1560  (1936).  They 
consider^  separate  legislation.  If 
the  appropriations  act  is 
fcords  of  the  amendment. 
Consequently,  wl  en  the  Act  says  "None  of 
the  funds  oontaned  in  this  act  shall  be 
Kct  no  longer  contains  an 
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no  law  exists  by  which  an  appropriation  for 
this  use  has  been  maue. 

The  district  court's  order,  therefore. 
Ignores  the  nature  of  the  appropriations 
power.  The  order  assumes  that  tbeie  Is  some 
general  sum  appropriated  with  a  variety  of 
conditions  attached  which  federal  Judges 
are  free  to  alter  if  they  think  It  constitu- 
tionally desirable.  But  the  assence  of  the 
appropriations  power  is  the  ability  to  ap- 
propriate or  not  appropriate.  Congreas  ex- 
ercises that  power  when  It  says  It  Is  appro- 
priating money  and  when  It  says  It  Is  not 
appropriating  money.  The  power  is  fully  and 
effectively  exercised  when  Congress  says  It 
is  not  appropriating.  Under  our  Constitution 
no  federal  Judge  is  empowered  to  tvim  that 
negative  Into  an  affirmative. 

2.  The  district  court's  order  also  disre- 
gards the  practice  and  the  precedents  of  Con- 
gress. For  over  a  century,  amendments  of 
the  Holman  Rule  type  have  been  a  central 
part  of  the  appropriations  process  In  Con- 
gress. The  Democratic  Study  Oroup  has  ob- 
served that  this  kind  of  restriction  has  been 
used  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes  from  con- 
trolling water  projects  to  ending  police  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam  and  preventing  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  from  destabilizing 
foreign  government.  See  Democratic  Study 
Oroup  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. "The  Appropriations  Rider  Con- 
troversy," Special  Report  No.  95-12,  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1978,  p.  6.  The  explicit  refusal  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  a  specific  pu*pose  Is  an 
essential  tool  of  democratic  control  of  the 
business  of  bureaucratic  government.  To 
treat  such  explicit  refusals  to  appropriate 
as  conditions  which  a  single  federal  Judge 
may  brush  aside  is  to  psv  neither  respect 
nor  attention  to  the  experience  of  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  government. 

3.  Finally,  the  district  court's  order  sub- 
verts Article  I,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  an  age  marked  by  an  Immense  in- 
crease in  constitutional  litigation  It  Is  re- 
markably easy  to  convert  any  disappoint- 
ment on  policy  Into  a  claim  that  a  con- 
stitutional right  has  been  infringed.  If  the 
court  below  is  right,  any  group  which  bcs 
lost  a  legislative  battle  so  completely  that 
appropriations  have  been  explicitly  denied 
them  Is  free  to  rush  into  the  federal  courts — 
as  the  appellees  did — obtain  an  injunction 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Congress  has  explicitly 
refused  to  appropriate,  and  through  the 
agency  of  a  single  federal  Judge  achieve 
what  the  Constitution  had  committed  to  the 
care  of  Congress. 

The  district  court's  theory  gives  a  power 
something  like  a  line  item  veto  to  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary.  Qlven  the  ease  with  which 
policy  dilutes  may  be  converted  into  consti- 
tutional questions,  a  loser  In  the  legislative 
process  can  acquire  a  new  forum  by  asking 
a  federal  judge  to  strike  any  specific  refusal 
to  appropriate,  and  on  the  theory  of  the 
court  below  the  non-approprlatlon  will  be- 
come an  appropriation.  The  power  which  a 
federal  Judge  can  thereby  exercise  is  greater 
than  the  veto  power  of  the  President.  The 
President  can  only  reject  entire  acts,  and 
he  can  never  turn  a  non-approprlatlon  into 
an  appropriation.  The  district  court's  the<»7 
permits  a  federal  Judge  to  pick  a  specific  pro- 
vision. Invalidate  it,  and  by  the  very  Invalida- 
tion make  appropriated  what  Congress  had 
declined  to  appropriate. 

Indeed  If  a  federal  court  is  empowered  to 
change  a  refusal  to  appropriate  into  an  im- 
propriation because  of  a  Judge's  constitu- 
tional misgivings,  why  not  the  President,  too? 
The  President  is  sworn  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. Tf  he  deems  a  restriction  in  an  ap- 
propriations act  unconstitutional,  why  may 
he  not,  on  the  district  court's  theory,  Ignore 
the  restriction  and  treat  as  appropriated 
what  Coogrees  had  refused  to  appropriate? 


Neither  in  logic  nor  In  practice  could  the 
Executive  branch  be  asked  to  limit  itself  If 
the  ulstrlct  court's  view  of  the  appropria- 
tion po«er  is  sound.  Every  federal  district 
judge  ana  the  President  and  the  President's 
appointees  would  have  a  charter  to  treat 
funds  as  appropriated  in  accord  with  their 
own  understanding  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  integrity  of  the  appropriations  process 
as  a  power  belonging  to  Congress  is  to  be 
preserved,  there  can  be  no  picking  and 
choosing  by  President  or  court  among  pro- 
visions of  an  appropriations  act.  If  an  ^- 
proprlations  act  is  unconstitutional,  let  a 
court  so  say.  But  the  appropriations  power 
of  Congress  is  gone  if  a  court  or  the  Presi- 
dent may  amend  an  appropriations  act  and 
turn  a  non-appropriation  into  an  appropri- 
ation. 

President  Nixon,  It  may  be  recalled, 
picked  and  chose  among  provisions  of  an 
appropriations  act  and  declared  that  he  was 
impounding  certain  appropriated  fvinds. 
This  impoundment  of  over  eight  billion 
dollars  was  characterized  as  exercise  of  "a 
line  Item  veto,"  and  legislation  was  soon 
introduced  to  correct  It.  See  119  Cong.  Rec. 
5086  (1973).  It  was  noted  that  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  contrary  to  the  advice  he 
had  received  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  Ibid.  It  was  observed  that  the 
President's  action  hurt  "America's  most 
disadvantaged  groups"  and  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  the  separation  of  powers.  The 
President,  it  was  pointed  out,  "is  not  em- 
powered to  sign  the  bill  and  then  substitute 
an  amount  of  his  own  choosing  for  that 
specified  in  the  law."  Id.  at  10160.  This  in- 
vasion by  President  Nixon  of  the  appropria- 
tions power  was  characterized  as  an  "abuse 
of  his  powers"  and  given  as  an  examnle  of 
how  President  Nixon  "systematically  ar- 
rogated to  himself  the  powers  of  Congress." 
See  Additional  Views  of  Rep.  Holtzman,  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Re-resentatives,  Impeachment  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  Report  No.  93- 
1305  (1974)  p.  301;  see  also  Additional  Views 
of  Mr.  Conyers.  Id.  at  p.  291.  But  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  was  far  less  than  the  district 
court  did  when  It  not  only  exercised  a  line 
Item  veto  but  turned  a  negative  Into  an 
affirmative. 

This  Is  not  a  case  like  the  School  Desegre- 
gation Cases  where  the  federal  Judiciary  Is 
enforcing  f^e  paramount  law  of  the  land 
asalnst  individual  States  and  where,  absent 
Eleventh  Amendment  problems,  the  Consti- 
tution poses  no  barrier  to  this  Court's  requir- 
ing the  States  to  provide  a  remedy.  Even  In 
such  a  case  a  federal  court  order  may  have  a 
"profoundly  disturbing"  financial  Imnact, 
Powell.  J.,  concurring  In  ludgment,  Milliken 
V.  Bradley.  433  U.S.  267,  298,  n.  3  (1977).  This 
is  a  case  where  there  is  an  express  constitu- 
tional provision  protecting  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  federal  government. 

THK     XXTKNT     OF     TBS     CHAIXKKGX     TO     THE 
CONSTiT  tl  no  W  AL   ATJTHOWTT    OF   CONCRES8 

Tills  issue  Is  not  limited  to  the  abortion 
question;  the  Inviolable  and  exclusive  power 
of  the  purse  Is  one  that  touches  on  all  of 
what  Congress  does.  To  tamper  with  that 
exclusive  power  is  to  tamper  with  the  very 
essence  of  constitutional,  representative 
government.  Once  done.  Congress  could 
beo(»ne  a  mere  bookkeeper  for  a  Judiciary, 
or  even  executive,  that  has  arrogated  unto 
itself  a  power  denied  It  by  the  Iramers  of 
our  system. 

So  clearly  has  this  been  understood  that 
some  of  the  harshest  language  ever  used 
to  describe  a  violation  of  the  separation  of 
powers  has  been  used  with  respect  to  this 
problem.  Montesquieu  wrote: 

"Again,  tbeie  la  no  Uberty,  U  the  Ju<tlclary 
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power  be  not  separated  from  the  legislative 
^nA  executive.  Were  it  Joined  with  the  legis- 
lative, the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject 
would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control;  for 
the  Judge  would  be  then  the  legislator.  Were 
It  Joined  with  the  executive  power,  the  Judge 
might  behave  with  violence  and  oppression." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  164  (6th  ed.  1792, 
T.  Nugent,  trans.) . 

Kladlson  wss  even  more  direct  on  the 
proper  view  of  the  appropriations  power  in 
his  F«derallst  Paper  No.  68: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  cannot 
only  refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose  the 
'  supplies  requisite  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. They,  In  a  word,  hold  the  purse — that 
powerful  Instnmient  by  which  we  behold.  In 
the  history  of  the  British  Constitution  an 
Infant  and  humble  representation  of  the 
people  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
its  activity  and  Importance,  and  finally 
reducing,  as  far  as  It  seems  to  have  wished, 
all  the  overgrown  prerogatives  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government.  This  power  over 
the  purse  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the 
most  complete  and  effectual  weapon  with 
which  any  constitution  can  arm  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  for 
obtaining  a  redress  of  every  grievance,  and 
for  carrying  into  effect  every  Just  and  salu- 
tary measure." 

The  Federalist  No.  58  at  380  (Modem 
Library  ed.)  (J.  Madison).  Hamilton  was 
equally  adamant  In  his  Federalist  Paper 
No.  78: 

"The  legldature  not  only  commands  the 
purse  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be 
regulated.  The  Judiciary,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  Influence  over  the  sword  or  the  purse; 
no  direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of 
the  wealth  of  the  society,  and  can  take  no 
active  resolution  whatever.  It  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  neither  Force  nor  Will  but 
merely  Judgment;  and  must  ultimately  de- 
pend upon  the  aid  of  the  executive  arm 
even  for  the  efficacy  of  its  Judgment. 

Id.  at  604.  Congress'  exclusive  power  of  the 
purse,  therefore,  has  its  roots  In  clear  and 
unambiguous  history. 

With  unblemished  consistency  this  Court, 
and  the  federal  courts  in  general  have  un- 
derstood and  respected  this  very  basic  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  Congress  and 
Court.  Whenever  the  issue  has  been  raised 
this  Court  has  concluded  that  an  appro- 
priation by  Congress  Is  required  before  mon- 
eys may  be  drawn  from  the  federal  Treas- 
ury. A'note  V.  United  States,  95  U.S.  149 
(1877);  Austin  v.  United  States.  165  U.  S. 
417  (1894);  Hart  v.  United  States,  118  V.  8. 
62  (1868):  Reeside  v.  Walker,  62  U.  S.  (11 
How.)  623  (1860).  And  see  Cincinnati  Soap 
Co.  V.  United  States,  301  U.S.  308  (1937); 
United  States  v.  Lovett,  328  U.  S.  303  (1946). 

The  Civil  War  gave  this  Cotirt  several  op- 
portunities to  confront  the  appropriations 
question.  After  that  war  numerous  contro- 
versies arose  over  Congressional  attempts  to 
limit  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  persons 
who  had  aided  the  Rebellion,  but  who  had 
subsequently  received  Executive  pardons.  In 
Knote  V.  United  States,  supra.  President 
Johnson  pardoned  petitioner  Knote  for  his 
part  In  the  Civil  War  and  relieved  him  of  aU 
disabilities  and  penalties  attaching  to  hu 
rebellion.  Pursuant  to  that  pardon  Knote 
sought  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  his  prop- 
erty previously  condemned  and  sold  under 
an  earlier  confiscation  act.  At  the  time  of 
his  claim  the  proceeds  had  already  been  paid 
Into  the  U.  8.  Treasury. 

Counsel  for  Knote  raised  the  issue 
squarely:  "The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
claimants'  property  are  held  by  the  govern- 
ment. .  . .  His  right  to  them  under  the  pardon 
Imposes  legal  obligations  on  the  government, 
and  may  be  judicially  enforced."  Knote  v. 
United  States,  supra,  at  161  (emphasis 
added) .  This  Coiut's  reply  was  equaly  clear: 


Undoubtedly  Knote  bad  a  right  to  the  resto- 
ration of  his  property,  but  "...  If  the  pro- 
ceeds have  been  paid  Into  the  treasury,  the 
right  to  them  has  so  far  become  vested  In  the 
United  States  that  they  can  only  be  secured 
to  the  former  oumer  of  the  property  through 
an  act  of  Congress.  Moneys  once  in  the  treas- 
ury can  only  be  withdraion  by  an  appropri- 
ation by  law."  (Id.  at  164)  (emphasis  sup- 
pUed). 

Contrary  to  the  argument  of  the  petition- 
er's counsel,  this  Court  held  that  no  Judicial 
remedy  could  draw  funds  from  the  Treasury; 
such  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  Court: 
See  also,  Austin  v.  United  States,  166  U.S.  417 
(1894);  United  States  v.  Klein.  13  Wall.  (80 
U.S.)  128  (1872)  and  Hart  v.  United  States, 
116U.S.  62  (1886). 

In  Reeside  v.  Walker,  supra,  the  estate  of 
James  Reeside  sought  and  won  a  set-off  of 
its  claims  against  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  Jury  found  that  the  government 
was,  in  fact,  indebted  In  the  amount  of 
(188,496.06.  In  an  attempt  "|t]o  save  future 
expense  and  litigation  In  (the]  case,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  I  Ing]  the  desired  Judgment" 
this  Court  articulated  the  clear  and  unam- 
biguous rule  that  a  court  may  not  order  the 
Treasury  to  pay  out  unappropriated  moneys: 

"No  officer,  however  high,  not  even  the 
President,  much  less  a  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury or  treasurer  is  empowered  to  pay  debts 
of  the  United  States  generally,  when  pre- 
sented to  them.  If,  therefore,  the  petition  in 
this  case  was  allowed  so  far  as  to  order  the 
verdict  against  the  United  States  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, the  plaintiff  would  be  as  far  from 
having  a  claim  on  the  secretary  or  treasurer 
to  pay  it  as  now.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  is 
the  want  of  any  appropriation  by  congress  to 
pay  this  claim.  It  Is  a  well-known  consti- 
tutional provision,  that  no  money  can  be 
taken  or  drawn  from  the  treasury  except 
under  an  appropriation  by  congress.  See  Con- 
stitution, Art.  I,  i  9, 1  Stats,  at  Large,  16. 

"However  much  money  may  be  In  the 
treasury  at  any  one  time,  not  a  dollar  ol  It 
can  be  tised  in  the  payment  of  any  thing  not 
thus  previously  sanctioned.  Any  other  course 
would  give  the  fiscal  officers  a  most  danger- 
ous discretion. 

"Hence,  the  petitioner  should  have  pre- 
sented her  claim  on  the  United  States  to 
congress,  and  prayed  for  an  appropriation  to 
pay  it.  If  congress  after  that  make  such  an 
appropriation,  the  treasury  can,  and  doubt- 
less will,  discharge  the  claim  without  any 
Tnandamus.  But  without  such  an  arp-o->'*i  ■- 
tlon  It  cannot  and  should  not  be  paid  by 
the  treasury,  whether  the  claim  Is  by  a  ver- 
dict or  Judgment,  or  without  either,  and  no 
Tnandamus  or  other  remedy  lies  against  any 
officer  of  the  treasury  department,  in  a  case 
situated  like  this,  where  no  appropriation  to 
pay  it  has  been  made.  62  UJ9.  (11  How.)  626- 
28  (emphasis  by  the  Court) . 

Thus,  even  In  the  face  of  a  binding  obliga- 
tion or  Judgment,  or  an  unconstitutional 
withholding  of  funds  in  the  Treasury,  no 
court  may  order  the  funds  to  be  paid  where 
not  authorized  by  Congress.  StUeel-Wetter 
Distillery  v.  Wickard,  118  F.  ad  19  (1941); 
Collins  V.  United  States,  16  Ct.  d.  33  (1878): 
Doe  V.  Matthews.  430  F.  Bapp.  866  (D.  N.  J. 
1976V  And  Eee  Cincinnati  foa"  T"  "  "-■'V'f 
States,  301  U.S.  308  (1937):  SpavULing  v. 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  60  F.  Supp.  985 
(S.  D.  Cal.  1945) .  In  the  case  at  bar,  ^>peUees 
are  requesting  precisely  such  relief  since  they 
seek  not  merely  a  declaration  of  rights,  but 
an  order  to  spend  funds  expressly  not  ^- 
prc^rlated. 

Again,  In  United  States  v.  Lovett,  tupra, 
this  Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims  had  oc- 
casion to  apply  the  rule  against  court-order- 
ed appropriations.  Lovett  was  a  rball*n<'^  to 
an  appropriations  measure  that  provided 
that  certain  named  government  employees 
not  be  paid  their  salaries  unless  Congress 
confirmed  their  continued  employment.  TbB 


three  named  IndlTiduals  continued  to  wortc 
despite  the  Congressional  act  and  sued  tor 
their  compensatlcMi  In  the  Court  of  Clalma. 
That  court  decided  that  the  claimants  w«r» 
entitled  to  the  money,  but  did  not  entertain 
the  Illusion  that  it  could  order  the  Treasury 
to  pay,  or  the  Congress  to  appropriate,  tb« 
funds: 

"Congreas,  by  enacting  Section  304,  did  not 
foreclose  Itself  from  thereafter  apprcq>rlat- 
ing  for  the  payment  of  these  salaries.  Con- 
gress even  now  may  appropriate,  and  au- 
thorize a  selected  disbursing  agency  to  pay 
them.  Claims  therefor,  presented  to  Con- 
gress, may  be  satisfied  by  an  appropriation 
to  pay  them,  as  claims.  Judgments,  recovered 
here,  may  be  satisfied  by  any  appropriation 
out  of  which  the  Judgments  may  be  by  Act  of 
Congress,  payable." 

Lot7ett  V.  United  States,  66  F.  8upp.  143. 
147  (Ct.  CI.  1945)  aj;irm«d  on  other  groitnda. 
United  States  v.  Lovett,  328  UJS.  303  (1946). 
(Emphasis  supplied.)  The  order  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  that  the  plaintiffs  were  "entitled  to 
recover"  specific  dollar  amounts  was  the  au- 
thorization of  payment:  but  as  with  the 
usual  congressional  authorization,  an  ap- 
propriations act  was  neoeasacy  to  provide 
the  mc«iey.' 

This  Court  affirmed  the  Court  of  Clalma 
and  held  the  salary  prohibition  an  uncon- 
stitutional bill  of  attainder.  But  again,  no 
order  was  made  to  appropriate  or  pay  the 
funds.  That  determination  was  properly  left 
to  Congress.  This  Court  did  not  reach  back 
to  the  appropriation,  strip  it  of  the  salary 
prohibition,  and  order  payment  as  though 
the  funds  had  been  appropriated  and  illegal- 
ly constrained. 

In  Congress  there  was  at  first  dlslndtna- 
tion  to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  this  Court's 
Judgment.  The  most  outspoken  congreaa- 
man  in  favor  of  honoring  the  Judgment  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  money  or  not.  Congress- 
man Javits,  for  example,  urged  that  the  De- 
ficiency Subcommittee  "again  consider  this 
matter"  93  Cong.  Rec.  2977  (1947) .  Congress- 
man  Owynne  observed:  "Of  cotirse  we  have 
the  power  to  refuse  to  appropriate  the 
money"  while  ivging  that  it  was  "duty  of 
Congress  to  vote  the  money."  Id.  at  3990. 
Congressman  John  F.  Kennedy  sxiggested 
that  it  was  "a  question  of  whether  the  Houae 
should  honor  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court."  Id.  at  2989;  and  he  went  on  to  say: 

"If  because  we  have  the  power  In  this 
chamber  to  do  so,  we  should  hold  back  part 
of  this  money  and  not  honor  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  wotUd  be  breaking 
down  that  division  [of  the  three  powers)  .  .  . 
this  claim  should  be  honored."  Id.  at  3990. 
Congressman  Keating,  also  speaking  in  favor 
of  providing  money  to  satisfy  the  Judgment, 
observed  as  to  the  successful  plaintiffs:  "The 
only  way  they  can  translate  their  piece  of 
paper  called  a  Judgment  into  cash  in  hand 
is  through  an  appropriation  made  by  this 
Congress."  Id  at  2990.  The  plaintiffs  would 
never  have  been  compensated  had  not  a 
nearly  evenly  divided  House^«fter  long  de- 
bate— subsequently  voted  99-98  to  pay  the 
amount  due  under  the  decision.  93  Cong. 
Rec.  2973-75,  2977,  2987-Sl   (1947). 

The  long-standing  respect  for  the  aniro- 
priatlon  power  e/ldenced  in  the  opinions  of 
this  Court  has  been  similarly  reflected  In 
lower  court  decisions.  On  the  very  issue 
raised  by  the  case  at  bar  one  district  court 
Judge  reached  the  exact  oppoalte  conclusion 
of  the  court  below.  In  Doe  v.  Matthews,  430 
F.  Supp.  865  (D.  HJ.  1976)  Judge  Bulnno 
faced  a  challenge  to  the  Hyde  Amendment; 
his  opinion  reached  the  heart  of  the  lasue: 

"(None  of  the  cases  relied  on  deal  with 
one  obvious  question  raised  by  the  challenge 


>See  Rule  ZXI,  Constitution.  Jeffenon's 
Manual  and  Rules  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
senUtivea,  ed.  Deachler.  aec.  8S7. 
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has  any  bearing  on  the  power  of  a  single  fed- 
eral Judge  to  appropriate  money  or  draw  it 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  Linited  States. 

in  the  court's  opinion  appears  to  lurk  the 
fear  that  if  a  feaeral  Judge  cannot  control  a 
Congressional  appropriation.  Congress  will 
appropriate  money  for  ail  sorts  of  uncon- 
stitutional purposes  without  check  or  bal- 
ance from  the  other  branches  of  government. 
But  as  Lovett  makes  clear,  if  an  appropria- 
tions 8u:t  does  otfend  against  an  express  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution,  there  is  adequate 
check  and  balance  in  the  power  of  the  Judi- 
ciary to  declare  the  act  unconstitutional. 
What  the  Constitution  forbids  in  Article  I, 
Section  9,  is  not  Judicial  review  but  Judicial 
intrusion  into  the  legislative  powers  and 
Judicial  usurpation  of  tne  power  of  the  purse, 
if  this  Court  should  find  that  a  provision 
of  the  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  I>abor  and  HEW  transgresses  a  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution,  the  Court  is  free 
to  declare  that  provision  of  the  Act  uncon- 
stitutional, leaving  Congress  the  option  of 
not  funding  these  departments  or  complying 
with  the  Court's  criteria  of  coitstitutlonality. 
Such  a  remedy,  while  harsh,  is  far  from  vain. 
It  is  what  in  actuality  is  the  appellees'  rem- 
edy if  they  are  correct  in  their  claim  that 
the  appropriations  act  is  unconstitutional. 
What  it  has  not  power  to  do  is  to  make  a 
non-existent  appropriation  into  an 
appropriation. 

The  Judicial  power  of  injunctive  relief,  ex- 
ercised negatively,  goes  to  the  very  limit  of 
encroaciiiuent  on  the  appropriations  power 
yet  still  does  not  convert  a  non-appropria- 
tion into  an  appropriation;  but  injunctive 
relief,  exercised  selectively  and  positively  as 
In  the  instant  case,  creates  an  appropriation 
where  none  was  intended,  where  Indeed  an 
appropriation  was  denied.  The  power  is  a 
great  power  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  exer- 
cised sparingly  because  of  the  possibility  of 
catastrophic  ramifications;  the  denied  pow- 
er is  a  great  power  which,  as  in  this  case, 
may  be  exercised  mistakenly  and  must  in- 
evitably substitute  Judges  for  legislators  as 
the  holders  of  the  power  of  the  purse. 

But  the  question  may  then  arise,  whether 
a  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  without 
an  order  of  paymtnt  is  an  illusory  remedy. 
Clearly,  it  is  not.  If  an  act  of  Congress  is 
truly  so  extreme  that  it  violates  the  Con- 
stitution, and  this  Court  exercises  its  power 
to  so  indicate,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Congress  would  be  Insensitive  to  such  teach- 
ing of  this  Court.  But  It  Is  not  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  Court  to  com- 
pel Congress  to  appropriate  where  it  chooses 
not  to  apprc^riate. 

The  "Inescapable  responsibility  of  the  Ju- 
diciary" Is  to  exercise  the  Judicial  responsi- 
bUlty  entrusted  to  Judges  by  Article  HI  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  ironic  that  a  district 
court,  invading  the  power  of  Congress  to 
appropriate,  should  defend  its  action  as  ob- 
serving what  "is  intrinsic  to  the  separation 
of  powers."  (Slip  op.,  292) .  What  U  intrinsic 
to  the  separation  of  powers  Is  that  each 
branch  of  government  exercise  responsibly 
the  power  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Each  branch,  as  this  Court  has  stated, 
"must  Initially  Interpret  the  Constitution, 
and  the  interpretation  of  its  powers  by  any 
branch  is  due  great  respect  from  the  others," 
but  the  basic  powers  of  each  branch,  such  as 
the  veto  power  of  the  Executive,  caimot  be 
shared.  United  Statea  v.  Nixon,  418  U.S.  683, 
704  (1974).  The  power  to  ^propriate  Is  un- 
shareable. 

n.  The  District  Court  Erred  In  Not  Dis- 
missing the  Action  as  Nonjustifiable  in  That 
It  Presented  a  Political  Question. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  brief,  amid  have 
assumed,  arguendo,  that  U.S.  v.  Lovett, 
aupra,  applies,  and  that  this  therefore  was 
the  kind  of  case  in  which  Judicial  review  of 
an  appropriations  act  is  in  order.  In  this 
second  part  of  the  brief,  amid  put  aside  that 


assumption.  U.S.  v.  Lovett  dealt  with  a  rare 
kmd  of  appropriations  act — an  act  of  Con- 
gress found  to  be  in  violation  of  a  specific 
provision  of  the  Constitution  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  three  named  persons. 
Like  a  coiirt  order,  that  act  operated  upon 
those  persons  immediately  and  directly,  and, 
as  the  court  held,  without  trial  and  un- 
justly, to  divest  them  of  individual  rights. 
The  act  there  in  question  was  very  different 
trom  the  appropriations  act  now  before  this 
Court.  For  the  reasons  stated  below,  amici 
submit  that  V.S.  v.  Lovett  does  not  govern 
here,  and  that  the  issue  presented  in  this 
case,  because  it  presents  a  political  question, 
is  nonjusticiable. 

The  "political  question"  doctrine  has  long 
Informed  this  Court's  decisions  on  the  Justi- 
ciability vet  Tion  of  certain  constitutional 
issues.  The  most  thorough  and  oft-cited 
description  of  this  doctrine  is  that  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S. 
186  (1962).  The  essence  of  the  doctrine  is 
"the  relationship  between  the  Judiciary  and 
the  coordmate  branches  of  the  Federsd  Gov- 
ernment . . ."  Id.  at  210.  Further,  "[tjhe  non- 
Justiciabllity  of  a  political  question  Is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  the  separation  of 
powers."  Ibid.  Justice  Breiman  defined  the 
doctrine  in  the  following  language: 

"Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case 
held  to  involve  a  political  question  Is  foxmd 
a  textually  demonstrable  constitutional 
commitment  of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate 
political  department;  or  a  lack  of  Judicially 
manageable  standards  for  resolving  it;  or  the 
impossibility  of  deciding  without  an  initial 
policy  determination  of  a  kind  clearly  for 
nonjudicial  discretion;  or  the  impossibility 
of  a  court's  undertaking  Independent  resolu- 
tion without  expressing  lack  of  the  respect 
due  coordinate  branches  of  government;  or 
an  unusual  need  for  unquestioning  adher- 
ence to  a  political  decision  already  made;  or 
the  potentiality  of  embarrassment  from  mul- 
tifarious pronouncements  by  various  de- 
partments on  one  question." 

Id.  at  217.  While  the  doctrine  requires 
that  only  "one  of  these  formulations  |be| 
inextricable  from  the  case  at  bar"  in  order 
to  effect  a  "dismissal  for  nonjustlclablllty  on 
the  ground  of  a  political  question's  presence", 
the  Instant  case  Involves  five  of  these 
criteria. 

The  view  of  the  district  court  that  this 
case  is  an  act  ruled  by  U.S.  v.  Lovett,  supra. 
Is  plainly  erroneous.  That  case  concerned 
an  extraordinary  provision  refusing  to  ap- 
propriate salaries  for  three  named  persons, 
an  act  amounting  to  a  bill  of  attainder.  Like 
a  court  order  it  operated  to  punish  these 
persons.  The  appropriation  in  question  there 
involved  standards  entirely  manageable  by 
a  court.  It  did  not  Involve,  as  does  this  case, 
a  brood  issue  of  social  policy  on  which  the 
electorate  and  the  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress have  repeatedly  expressed  themselves. 
1.  Textual  Commitment  of  the  Power  to 
Congress. 

The  appropriations  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  found  under  Article  I  thereof  which 
defines  legislative  powers.  The  appropriations 
power  is  textually  committed  to  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  statement  in  that  clause,  "made 
by  Law",  plainly  refers  to  appropriations 
made  by  and  through  the  prescribed  Con- 
gressional procedures.  Article  I,  Section  1. 
vests  all  law-making  powers  ("[a]  11  legisla- 
tive powers")  in  the  Congress.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  clearer  statement  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  a  power  is  textually  com- 
mitted to  a  coequal  branch.  It  is  similar  to 
the  statement  of  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause 
16  which  vests  in  Congress  the  power  "[t|o 
provide  for  organizing,  and  disciplining,  the 
militia.  .  ." 

In  Gilligan  v.  Morgan,  413  U.S.  1  (1973) 
this  Court  held  that  this  "militia  power" 
was  exclusive  to  Congress  and  that  the  Court 
could  not,  as  plaintiffs  asked,  evaluate  the 
training  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  to  see 
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whether  It  was  constitutionally  deficient 
under  the  due  process  clause.  This  Court's 
reasons  for  finding  nonjusticiability  in 
Gilligan  are  similar  to  the  reasons  why  the 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  below  should 
have  been  dismissd  as  nonjusticiable : 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  clearer 
example  of  the  type  of  governmental  action 
that  was  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  t»e 
left  to  the  political  branches,  directly  re- 
sponsible— as  the  Judicial  Branch  is  not — 
to  the  elective  process.  Moreover,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  an  area  of  governmental 
activity  in  which  the  courts  have  less  com- 
petence." Id  at  10.  This  Court  went  on  to  say 
that  such  Issues  must  remain  "(t|he  ulti- 
mate responsibility  [of)  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  are  periodically  subject  to 
electoral  accountability."  Ibid. 

Those  words  seem  tailored  for  the  instant 
case.  The  Judicial  branch  has  been  con- 
sciously excluded  from  the  appropriation  de- 
cision both  because  it  lacks  competence  in 
that  area,  and  because  such  decisions  must 
be  made  by  popularly  elected  representatives 
who  can  refiect  the  will  of  their  constitu- 
encies. 

2.  Lack  of  Judicially  Manageable 
Standards. 

Once  it  should  be  held  that  the  appropria- 
tions power  may  be  usurped  by  the  courts, 
the  use  of  that  power  will  predictably  not  be 
limited  to  abortions.  A  multitude  of  financial 
and  budgetary  questions  will  be  laid  at  the 
courthouse  door.  Every  loser  in  the  repre- 
sentative processes  will  seek  a  Judicial  ap- 
propriation for  his  program.  Consequently, 
the  courts  will  consistently  be  asked  to  allo- 
cate scarce  financial  resources — allocations 
that  should  be  made  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Consider  the  examples  cited  earlier  from 
appropriations  acts  of  1978.  The  appropria- 
tions act  for  the  State  Department  says  that 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  title 
shall  be  used  .  .  .  for  the  promotion,  direct 
or  Indirect,  of  the  principle  or  doctrine  of 
one  world  government."  92  Stat.  1025  (1978). 
Surely  the  advocates  of  one  world  govern- 
ment have  a  right  of  free  speech  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment  which  is  no  whit 
Inferior  to  the  right  to  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion which  the  court  below  has  made  one 
basis  for  its  order  commanding  that  public 
money  be  spent  for  abortions.  (Slip  op.  326- 
328.)  Under  the  holding  of  the  district  court, 
an  advocate  of  one  world  government  may 
now  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
State  Department  appropriations  act  be- 
cause it  denies  him  money  to  support  his 
constitutional  right  of  speech. 

Or  consider  the  language  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Act  cited  earlier,  which 
operates  to  deny  federal  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  an  alien  illegally  in  the  country.  92 
SUt.  1671  (1978).  As  an  alien  has  certain 
constitutional  rights,  he  may  now.  under 
the  teaching  of  the  court  below,  litigate  to 
strike  such  a  provision  and  collect  his  un- 
emplojrment  pay  on  the  ground  that  denial 
of  appropriations  for  this  purpose  is  a  denial 
to  him  of  the  very  means  of  subsistence. 

Or  take  the  language  of  the  same  Act  for- 
bidding loan  or  salary  to  a  student  who 
after  1969  used  force  to  attempt  to  change 
college  policy  on  curricula.  92  Stat.  1689.  No 
doubt  such  a  student  has  a  case  to  make 
that  such  discrimination  is  a  penalty  im- 
posed without  due  process  of  law.  Is  he  free. 
It  may  be  asked,  to  litigate  his  claim  and 
succeed  in  getting  his  benefit  if  somewhere 
In  this  country  he  finds  a  federal  Judge  who 
thinks  Congress'  refusal  to  appropriate  was 
unconstitutional? 

There  are  as  many  differences  and  distinc- 
tions drawn  in  appropriations  acts  as  there 
are  in  tax  laws.  The  very  recent  study  by 
Fisher  on  the  authorization-appropriations 


process*  provides  a  multitude  of  examples 
of  the  essentially  political  process  of  appro- 
priating and  refusing  to  appropriate.  Unless 
this  Court  is  to  command  uniformity  of 
treatment  in  the  name  of  Due  Process  or 
Equal  Protection,  each  distinction  and  each 
difference  can  be  turned  so  as  to  present  a 
constitutional  difficulty.  This  Cotirt  and  the 
lower  federal  courts  will  have  to  enter  whole- 
heartedly into  the  appropriations  process 
and  weigh  and  determine  a  vast  variety  of 


3.  Impossibility  of  Deciding  Without  a 
Policy  Determination  of  a  Kind  Clearly  for 
Nonjudicial  Discretion. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  funda- 
mentally legislative  nature  of  appropriations 
decisions.  Who  shall  be  funded  and  who  shall 
not  is  at  the  heart  of  the  legislative  process. 
Any  Judicial  appropriation  for  abortions  re- 
quires an  initial  policy  decision  that  some- 
thing else  not  be  fimded.  Any  Judicial  order 
to  expend  money  for  abortion  puts  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  squarely  in  the  legislative  area. 
See  J.  Noonan,  A  Private  Choice,  112-117 
(1979). 

4.  Expression  of  Lack  of  Respect  Due  a 
Coordinate  Branch  of  Government. 

Almost  a  century  ago  an  acute  observer 
of  our  institutions,  James  Bryce,  wrote: 
"There  remains  the  power  which  in  free 
countries  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
citadel  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Congress  has  the  sole 
right  of  raising  money  and  appropriating  it 
to  the  service  of  the  state."  Bryce,  The 
American  Commonwealth,  158  (Macmlllan, 
1905).  It  Is  the  citadel  which  the  district 
court's  order  has  subverted,  and  this  Court 
is  asked  to  ratify  that  subversion. 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Jim  Wright  an  amicus  here,  has 
expressed  the  deep  concern  the  House  has 
felt  at  this  sudden  challenge  to  its  basic 
power: 

"Whatever  one's  feeling  may  be  as  to  the 
social  ethics  involved,  surely  the  right  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  specific  limitation  on 
the  use  of  tax  moneys  for  any  such  purpose 
is  a  right  long  established.  It  is  a  right  with- 
out which  Congress  could  not  perform  its 
duty  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

"That  right  is  indispensable  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  carrying  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  speedily  and  decisively 
reaffirm  that  right  in  this  case." 

126  Cong.  Rec.  1062  (1980).  Abortion  aside, 
the  lower  court  ruling  treats  Congress  as  the 
stepchild  in  our  constitutional  system. 

S.  Unusual  Need  for  Unquestioning  Ad- 
herence to  a  Political  Decision  Already  Made. 

Here  again  the  words  of  Madison  are  of 
value:  "This  power  over  the  purse  may.  In 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and 
effectual  weapon  with  which  any  constitu- 
tion can  arm  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  for  obtaining  a  redress  of 
every  grievance,  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
every  Just  and  salutary  measure."  The  Fed- 
eralist No.  58,  at  380  (Mod.  Lib.  ed.)  (J. 
Madison ) .  The  amotmt  of  money  affected  by 
the  district  court's  order  may  be  estimated, 
on  the  basis  of  earlier  experience,  as  at  least 
$88  million  (see  The  Washington  Post,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1980,  A  14).  If  this  money  is  used 
for  the  purpose  rejected  by  Congress  and 
required  by  the  court  below,  less  money  will 
be  available  for  needs  for  which  Congress 
did  appropriate.  It  does  not  seem  to  lie  with- 
in the  competence  of  the  Judiciary  to  deter- 
mine the  seriousness  of  the  needs  Congress 
sought  to  meet — no  data  on  them  hw  been 


♦L.  Fisher,  the  Authorization-Appropria- 
tions Process:  Formal  Rules  and  Informal 
Practices  (Congressional  Research  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  1979). 


presented  in  this  process.  Nor  does  the  Judi- 
ciary appear  to  have  the  competence  to  de- 
termine what  needs  will  then  go  unmet  or  to 
forecast  the  response  of  Congress  to  a  Judi- 
cial redistribution  of  federal  funds.'  There 
is  an  unusual  need,  therefore,  for  the  Judi- 
ciary to  adhere  to  the  political  decision 
already  made  as  to  the  appropriation. 

A  more  obvious  example  of  a  political 
question  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Not  one,  but 
five,  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  criteria  are 
met  In  the  case  at  bar.  Overriding  all  Is  his 
admonition  that  primarily  the  doctrine  Is 
concerned  with  the  separation  of  powers.  A 
Judicial  usurpation  of  the  appropriations 
power  is  no  less  a  threat  to  the  separation 
of  powers  than  would  be  a  usurpation  of  the 
militia  power,  or  the  war  power,  or  the  tax- 
ing power.  These  are  simply  not  powers  that 
were  Intended  for  the  Judiciary.  They  were 
intended  for  the  people's  most  immediate 
representatives:  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  very  first  word«  o'  Article  I  of  our 
Constitution  are:  "All  Legislative  Powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  ..."  A  matter  that 
has  been  hotly  contested  within  each  body 
of  the  Congress  and  between  the  two  bodies, 
a  matter  which  has  been  an  issue  in  muni- 
cipal and  state  and  national  leglslat\ires  is 
Indisputably  legislative,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  issue  could  be  more  politi- 
cal. No  doubt  members  of  the  federal  Judl- 
cinry  have  strong  vievrs  as  to  what  the  right 
outcome  of  the  political  contest  should  be. 
A  number  of  these  Judges  have  not  con- 
cealed their  opinions.  Members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary are  called,  not  to  further  the  political 
cause  they  think  is  right,  but  to  respect 
ths  foundations  of  our  government  of  sepa- 
rate and  limited  powers,  of  which  the  power 
of  the  purse  is  democratically  entrusted  to 
the  Congress. 

CONCI.TrSION 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  Is  re- 
spectfully requested  that  the  Judgment  of 
the  district  court,  violating  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 9,  Clause  7  of  the  Constitution,  violating 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers,  and 
representing  an  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
solve a  political  question  contrary  to  Article 
in,  be  reversed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  474  Boalt  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Law,  Berkeley, 
CA  94720;  Basile  J.  Uddo.  3716  Vincennes 
Place.  New  Orleans.  LA  70125:  WiUiam  B. 
Ball,  Ball  &  Skelly,  511  North  Second  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  1108,  Harrisburg,  PA  17108,  At- 
torneys for  Amici  Curiae. 

March  18,  1980. 

CERTIFICATE  OP  SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  this  18th  day  of 
March,  1980,  three  copies  of  the  Brief  Amicus 
Curiae  were  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  to 
Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr..  Esq..  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,  Department  of  Justice, 


^The  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  is 
apropos: 

"We  do  not  decide  today  that  the  Mary- 
land regulation  (limiting  total  amounts 
allotted  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act]  la 
wise,  that  it  best  fulfills  the  relevant  social 
and  economic  objectives  that  Maryland 
might  ideally  espouse,  or  that  a  more  Just 
and  humane  system  could  not  be  devlaed. 
Conflicting  claims  of  morality  and  intelli- 
gence are  raised  by  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  almost  every  measure.  .  .  .  But 
the  Intractable  economic,  social  and  even 
philosophical  problems  presented  by  public 
welfare  assistance  programs  are  not  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Court."  Dandridge  v.  Williama. 
397  U.S.  471.  487  (1970). 
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Imports  of  oil  are  draining  $80  billion  an- 
nually from  the  wages  and  profits  that  have 
fueled  America's  power  and  prosperity. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  shortages  of  vita' 
energy  supplies,  unemployment  and  Infla- 
tionary prices  that  have  characterized  the 
past  decade  and  that  will  face  this  nation 
In  the  eighties  unless  the  continuing  depend- 
ence on  insecure  imported  oil  can  be  ended. 
America's  coal  reserves  are  abundant  and  the 
coal  can  be  mined  safely,  delivered  cheaply 
and  burned  cleanly.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  increased  use 
of  coal,  in  the  many  years  of  confusion  and 
controversy  over  energy  poUcy,  but  the  effort 
to  build  upon  this  foundation  continues  to 
b«  hesitating  and  half-hearted. 

Events  in  Iran  and  the  dangers  posed  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  under- 
score the  need  for  the  nation  to  seize  firmly 
and  decisively  the  opportunity  presented  by 
coal.  Accordingly,  America's  coal  miners  and 
operators  Join  in  calling  upon  their  govern- 
ment to  establish  coal  as  the  cornerstone 
of  America's  energy  policy.  Whatever  the 
differences  that  have  divided  us  in  the  past 
the  area  of  agreement  between  us  is  broad, 
deeply  felt  and  shared  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans outside  the  coal  Industry  who  seek  the 
secure,  abundant  and  cheap  source  of  energy 
that  Is  available  from  coal. 

POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

six  broad  objectives  unite  miners  and  oper- 
ators. If  adopted,  these  objectives  would  es- 
tablish coal  as  the  cornerstone  of  America's 
energy  policy.  These  are: 

First,  that  the  use  of  coal  be  rapidly  In- 
creased in  the  electric  utility  industry  where 
the  substitution  of  coal  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  Is  most  readily  accomplished; 

Second,  that  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  and 
other  environmental  laws  be  Implemented  In 
a  practical  and  sensible  fashion  that  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  proper  balance  among  na- 
tional goals  such  as  the  pursuit  of  a  clean 
environment,  an  adequate  energy  supply  at 
reasonable  costs,  a  strong  and  secure  national 
defense  and  expanded  opportunities  for  gain- 
ful employment; 

Third,  that  a  private,  competitive  synthet- 
ics fuel  Industry  be  established  expeditiously; 

Fourth,  that  the  use  of  coal  In  the  indus- 
trial sector  be  vigorously  expanded  by  pro- 
viding reasonable  environmental  regulation 
and  Incentives  for  investment  in  coal-bum- 
ing  equipment  and  for  revitalization  of  the 
American  steel  Industry; 

Fifth,  that  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  se- 
cure export  markets  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tion's balance  of  trade  and  to  reduce  our 
allies'  dependence  on  endangered  oil  supplies; 
and 

Sixth,  that  a  strong  program  of  research, 
development  and  demonstration  of  new  coal 
technology  be  pursued. 

THE   SECOMMENDATIONS 

The  government  has  an  Important  role  to 
play — particularly  by  removing  unnecessary 
constraints  and  allowing  and  encouraging 
Increased  use  of  coal. 

This  paper  outlines  18  specific  actions  that 
should  be  taken  by  the  government.  Briefly, 
the  actions  involve; 

Expediting  new  coal-flred  utility  plants. 

Encouraging  conversion  of  existing  utility 
plants  to  coal. 

Reducing  utilities'  use  of  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

Increasing  industrial  use  of  coal. 

Converting  government  facilities  to  coal. 

Expediting  use  of  coal-oil  mixtures. 

Encouraging  the  construction  by  the  steel 
Industry  of  Increasing  capacity  to  produce 
coke. 

Increasing  coal  exports. 
Encouraging    conunerclallzatlon    of    syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal. 


Changing  certain  air  quality  requirements. 

Amending  certain  parts  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Making  It  practicable  to  get  goverimient 
permits  and  approvals  for  coal -related 
facilities. 

Avoiding  unnecessary  and  duplicative 
regulations  which  unnecessarily  increase  cost 
and  impede  coal  use. 

Reducing  railroad  regulation  while  provid- 
ing adequate  service  and  reasonable  rates. 

Undertaking  waterways  and  ports  projects 
necessary  for  coal  movement. 

Increasing  federal  funding  for  coal-related 
R&D. 

Increasing  federal  funding  for  research  on 
biomedical  and  environmental  effects  of  coal 
use. 

DETAILED   RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Increasing  the  demand  for  coal 
The  principal  emphasis  In  these  recom- 
mendations Is  on  actions  that  would  Increase 
the  demand  for  coal.  Because  of  current  large 
excessive  capacity  to  produce  coal,  thousands 
of  miners  are  out  of  work  or  working  short 
work  weeks. 

Domestic  coal  consumption  Is  estimated  to 
have  reached  about  673  million  tons  In  1979, 
an  annual  increase  of  4.1%  over  the  last  two 
years.  U.S.  production  In  1979,  according  to 
DOE  estimates,  reached  about  770  million 
tons,  an  annual  average  Increase  of  5.5% 
over  1977.  Exports  were  up  slightly  In  1979 
after  2  years  of  decline.  Domestic  stocks  of 
coal  Increased  substantially. 

While  these  increases  are  promising,  they 
are  far  less  than  the  potential  and  represent 
little  progress  In  Increasing  the  share  of  total 
energy  needs  supplied  from  domestic  coal  re- 
sources from  Its  level  of  19%.  Rapid  in- 
creases In  the  future  are  dependent  uoon  ag- 
gressive actions  to  Increase  the  demand  for 
coal. 

Utilities  currently  make  up  almost  80%  of 
the  domestic  market  for  coal  and  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  early  and  large  Increases 
in  coal  demand. 

Utilities'  consumption  of  coal  in  1979  Is 
estimated  to  have  reached  about  530  million 
tons,  up  from  476  million  tons  in  1977  (an 
average  Increase  of  5.6%  per  year  over  the 
past  2  years).  There  are  several  opportuni- 
ties for  Increased  use  of  coal  by  utilities,  In- 
dustry and  the  government. 

1.  Expediting  new  coal-fired  utility  plants. 
Utility  plans  call  for  bringing  271  new  coal- 
flred  generating  units  on  line  during  the  10- 
year  period  from  1979-1988.  By  1988.  these 
271  new  units  would  be  consuming  about  400 
million  tons  of  coal  annually.  Depending  on 
electricity  demand.  It  Is  likely  that  at  least 
another  200  units  requiring  about  300-350 
million  tons  of  coal  would  be  added  between 
1989  and  1995.  New  utility  plants  alone  repre- 
sent a  tremendous  potential  for  Increasing 
coal  use  (an  additional  700-750  million  tons 
by  1995) ,  but  siting,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  these  units  depends  heavily  on  the 
reasonableness  of  government  requirements 
and  on  timely  permits  and  approvals. 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments  should  review  all  planned 
new  coal-flred  powerplants  and  take  the  steps 
needed  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  duplicative 
requirements  and  to  expedite  granting  of  all 
necessary  permits  and  approvals.  (Priority 
energy  project  designation  should  be  gra»ited 
to  these  plants.  See  Recommendation  No. 
n.) 

2.  Encouraging  conversion  of  existing  util- 
ity plants  to  coal.  Some  existing  utility 
plants  were  constructed  with  the  capability 
to  use  coal  but  are  now  using  oil  or  natural 
gas.  Federal  and  state  energy  and  environ- 
mental officials  have  been  slow  to  Identify 
plants  that  can  and  should  be  converted  to 
coal.  DOE  recently  has  Identified  some  units 
for  voluntary  or  mandatory  conversion  to 
coal  and  has  announced  plans  to  proceed 
with  proposed  prohibition  orders  for  addi- 
tional conversion  over  the  next  two  years. 
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According  to  DOE.  conversions — voluntary 
or  mandatory — offer  an  opportunity  to  In- 
crease coal  use  by  25-50  million  tons. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  DOE.  EPA  and 
State  officials  (Including  PUC's)  should  pro- 
ceed promptly  to  identify  existing  oil  and 
gas-flred  units  that  should  be  converted  to 
coal.  State  public  utility  commissions  should 
make  changes  needed  In  their  policies  to  en- 
courage conversions  (such  as  recently  done 
by  the  Pennsylvania  PUC),  State  and  federal 
environmental  officials  should  grant  approv- 
als necessary  to  permit  conversions.  Federal 
law  should  be  changed  to  treat  equally  both 
mandatory  and  voluntary  conversions  with 
respect  to  relief  from  new  source  perform- 
ance standards  and  non-compliance  penal- 
ties. Federal  financial  assistsmce  should  be 
provided  to  utilities  that  convert  from  oil 
or  gas  to  coal. 

3.  Reducing  utilities  use  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Utilities  used  an  estimated  570  million 
barrels  of  oil  and  3.2  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  during  1979.  Utilities  consvmed 
about  9.5  percent  of  all  the  oil  used  in  the 
U.S.  In  1979.  Reduced  utility  oU  consumption 
represents  a  prime  opportunity  to  lessen  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  However,  the  lim- 
ited financial  capability  of  affected  utilities 
and  rate  treatment  by  public  utility  commis- 
sions Impedes  or  prevents  faster  displace- 
ment of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Recent  DOE 
estimates  suggest  utility  coal  consumption 
could  be  Increased  some  60  million  tons  by 
1995 — over  and  above  conversions  of  existing 
facilities.  Utilities'  plans  of  one  year  ago  call 
for  steadily  reducing  dependence  on  natural 
gas  to  about  1.2  trillion  cubic  feet  by  1988. 
but  DOE  has  recently  proposed  a  number  of 
regulatory  steps  which  would  encourage  con- 
tinued or  expanded  utility  use  of  natural  gas. 
Recommendation  No.  3: 
The  Federal  government  should  provide 
substantial  financial  Incentives  in  the  form 
of  tax  incentives,  grants  and  loans,  to  en- 
able utilities  to  construct  more  new  coal- 
flred  generating  plants  to  permit  early  re- 
tirement or  early  reduction  of  usage  of  ex- 
isting oil  and  natural  gas  fired  plants. 

These  financial  incentives  should  be  used 
to  encourage  State  public  utility  commis- 
sions to  recognize  the  lower  long  term  costs 
to  rate  pnyers  and  the  national  security 
advantages  of  reducing  oil  use  and  to  take 
steps  to  encourage  construction  of  new 
coal-flred  plants  for  use  in  lieu  of  oil  and 
natural  gas-flred  plants. 

DOE  should  withdraw  all  proposals  lor 
regulatory  actions  which  would  Increase  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  a  utility  boiler  fuel. 

4.  Increasing  industrial  use  of  coal.  While 
President  Carter's  April  1977  Energy  Mes- 
sage called  for  nearly  a  four-fold  increase 
In  Industrial  use  of  steam  coal  by  1985.  lit- 
tle has  happened  to  encourage  Increased 
industrial  coal  use.  Industry  efforts  have 
lagged  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  con- 
cerns about  stringent  environmental  re- 
quirements and  Issuance  of  EPA  of  poten- 
tially more  stringent  new  source  perform- 
ance standards,  failure  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  issue  regulations  Implementing  the 
investment  tax  credit  for  coal-flred  Indus- 
trial boilers  authorized  in  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978,  and  the  difficulty  In  getting 
necessary  governmental  permits  and  approv- 
als. Furthermore,  DOE  has  taken  several 
steps  to  encourage  industrial  use  of  natural 
gas  which  appear  to  be  impeding  Increased 
coal  use. 
Recommendation  No.  4: 
The  Government  should  avoid  any  un- 
necessary requirements  In  forthcoming  air 
quality  requirements  for  Industrial  facili- 
ties and  proceed  promptly  with  Issuance  of 
those  requirements. 

The  authorization  for  the  additional  10 
percent  energy  Investment  tax  credit  should 
be  extended  and  Treasury  Department  should 
Issue  the  long-overdue  Implementing  reg- 
ulations. 


DOE  should  withdraw  proposals  for  In- 
creasing industrial  use  of  natural  gas  which 
contribute  to  confusion  over  coverament  en- 
ergy policy  and  impede  substitution  of  coal 
for  oil  and  natural  gas. 

5.  Converting  government  facilities  to  coal. 
The  Federal  government  owns  or  operates  a 
large  number  of  facilities  (e.g.,  at  military 
Installations  or  contractor  establishments) 
which  are  now  using  oU  or  natural  gas  and 
which  could  be  converted  to  coal.  While  the 
Administration  has  encouraged  conversion 
of  Industry  and  utility  facilities,  it  has  done 
little  to  proceed  with  conversion  of  govern- 
ment-owned facilities. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  The  President 
should  issue  an  Executive  Order  assigning 
clear  responsibility  to  DOE  and  other  agen- 
cies to  Identify  all  candidates  for  conversion, 
and  to  undertake  the  design  and  planning 
needed  to  obtain  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. The  President  should  establish 
special  arrangements  to  assure  that  neces- 
sary funding  is  requested  in  bis  annual 
Budget  and  that  conversions  proceed 
promptly. 

6.  Expediting  use  of  coal-oil  mixtures.  For 
tho^e  existing  facilities  that  cannot  be  con- 
verted from  oU  to  coal,  the  use  of  coal-oil 
mixtures  appears  to  be  a  promising  way  of 
substituting  coal  for  as  much  as  half  of  the 
current  oil  requirements  of  those  facilities. 
Federal  incentives  for  the  use  of  coal-oU  mix- 
tures and  prompt  government  action  may 
be  needed  in  some  cases  for  the  facilities  to 
produce  and  transport  the  required  coal  and 
oil. 

Recommendation  No.  6:  DOE  should  take 
all  practicable  steps  In  cooperation  with  in- 
dustry and  utilities  to  expedite  utilization 
of  coal -oil  mixtures  in  various  types  of  facil- 
ities. 

Federal  Incentives  (tax  incentives,  grants, 
loans,  etc.)  should  be  provided  to  encourage 
early  use  of  coal -oil  mixtures. 

Government  permits  and  approvals  neces- 
sary for  coal-oU  mixture  production,  trans- 
portation and  use  should  be  handled 
promptly. 

7.  Encouraging  the  steel  Industry  to  build 
additional  coking  capacity.  Over  the  past  ten 
years,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  steel 
Industry's  coking  facilities  have  been  closed 
down  because  of  environmental  require- 
ments. Largely  due  to  the  limited  coking 
capacity,  the  steel  Industry  has  found  It  nec- 
essary to  Import  coke,  thus  contributing  to 
the  slack  demand  for  metallurgical  coal  from 
domestic  sources. 

Recommendation  No.  7:  House  and  Senate 
Conferees  on  H.R.  3919  should  adopt  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  passed  bill  which 
would  extend  to  Investments  in  new  coking 
capacity  the  additional  10  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  provided  for  In  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  tax  bill. 

8.  Increasing  coal  exports.  A  ntunber  of 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Japan  and 
countries  In  Western  Europe,  are  showing  in- 
terest in  securing  steam  coal  from  the  UJ3. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  continues  to  be  a  prime 
source  for  metallurgical  coal  to  the  extent 
that  the  prices  for  such  coal  are  competitive 
in  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  costs  of  its  pro- 
duction and  transportation — due  nrimarlly 
to  government  actions.  As  exports  Increase, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  additional  capacity 
for  storing  and  handling  coal  at  U.S.  ports 
and  potentially  additional  transportation  ca- 
pacity to  move  coal  from  mines  to  ports. 

Recommendation  No.  8: 

The  Government  should  continue  and  ex- 
pand its  efforts  to  encourage  Increased  for- 
eign country  Interest  In  importing  U.S.  coal 
and  should  avoid  actions  which  contribute 
unnecessarily  to  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  transoortlng  U.S.  coal  so  that 
It  can  be  competitive  with  coal  from  other 
producing  nations. 

The  Government  should  take  the  steps 


needed  to  aastire  that  it  proceeds  promptly 
on  all  actions  necessary  to  the  expansion 
of  port  handling  capacity  and  related  trans- 
portation facilities. 

9.  Encouraging  commercial -scale  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal.  The  con- 
version of  coal  to  synthetic  gas  and  liquid 
for  energy  and  chemical  feedstock  uses  offers 
the  potential  for  greatly  extending  the  ca- 
pability of  coal  to  supply  a  larger  share  of 
the  nation's  needs — well  beyond  its  exist- 
ing markets  which  are  Umlted  primarily  to 
boiler  fuel  and  coke  for  steelmaklng.  A  range 
of  Federal  Incentives  and  subsidies  are 
needed  to  overcome  the  unusual  risks  asso- 
ciated with  the  commercial -scale  develop- 
ment of  complex  new  synthetic  fuels  tech- 
nologies and  to  permit  obtaining  the  large 
amount  of  capital  (perhaps  $2  to  $4  billion) 
needed  for  a  commercial -scale  faculty. 
Reconunendatlon  No.  9: 
DOE  should  proceed  promptly  to  make 
available  the  $1.5  billion  for  purchase  and 
price  guarantees;  $1.5  billion  In  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  $200  million  in  assistance  for  facil- 
ity planning  and  design  work  for  commer- 
cial-scale synfuels  projects  which  was  made 
available  by  P.L.  96-126,  November  27,  1979. 
The  House-Senate  Conferees  should  agree 
to  accept  the  tax  Incentives  for  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal  provided  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  3919. 

The  House-Senate  Conferees  should  report 
favorably  the  comprehensive  legislation  pro- 
viding long  term  federal  assistance  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  from  coal  along  the  lines  of  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  S.  932. 

10.  Changing  certain  air  quality  require- 
cents.  A  number  of  actions  could  be  taken, 
without  changing  the  Clean  Air  Act.  to  re- 
duce the  adverse  Impact  of  existing  federal 
and  state  air  quality  requirements  and  per- 
mit increased  use  of  coal  in  industrial  and 
utility  facilities.  These  steps  could  be  taken 
without  violating  air  quality  standards  set 
to  protect  public  health. 
Recommendation  No.  10: 
The  government  should  proceed  with  the 
following  actions — all  of  which  are  possible 
without  changing  the  Clean  Air  Act: 

Adopt  new  procedures  for  promptly  re- 
vising existing  state  air  quality  Implemen- 
tation plans  (SIPs)  which  are  now  more 
stringent  than  necessary  to  achieve  goals 
of  the  Act  and  which  limit  increased  coal 
use. 

Encourage  states  that  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  evaluate  major  fuel  burning  sources, 
determine  environmental  requirements  and 
set  emission  limits  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis — rather  than  maintaining  existing 
a:ross-the-board  requirements  (such  as 
limits  on  sulfur  content  of  fuel  applicable 
to  all  facilities  In  the  state  or  area). 

Accelerate  EPA's  program  to  review,  modify 
and  reissue  air  quality  criteria  and  ambient 
air  quality  standards. 

Utilize  those  portions  of  the  Act  wMcb 
would  allow  coal  to  replace  i)etroleum  prod- 
ucts In  major  fuel-burning  stationary 
sources  where  leplacement  will  prevent  or 
minimize  significant  local  or  regional  eco- 
nomic disruption  or  unemployment  (Sec. 
125). 

Encourage  consistency  In  computing  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions  for  enforcement  pur- 
poses, using  In  all  cases  a  30-day  rolling  av- 
erage as  In  recent  New  Source  Performance 
Standards. 

Reevaluate  and  revise  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  air  quality  regions  when  exist- 
ing boundaries  ( set  without  modem  data  on 
airsheds  and  alrstreams)  unnecessarUy  pre- 
vent Increased  coal  use. 

Improve  current  modeling  techniques  and 
develop  new,  more  reliable  programs. 

11.  Amend  certain  parts  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  could 
make  a  major  contribution  in  permitting  in- 
creased coal  use  without  violating  air  quality 
standards     necessary     to     protect     human 
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timely  basis  by  burdensome  regulatory  re- 
quirements. Substantial  changes  and  reduc- 
tions in  regulatory  reqvUrements  can  be  made 
while  stUl  providing  necessary  protection  for 
"captive"  coal  shippers  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates.  In  re- 
cent years,  rail  rates  for  hauling  coal  have 
Increased  rapidly  and  contributed  to  the  re- 
duced economic  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
coal  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Recommendation  No.  14: 

The  Congress  should  proceed  with  reduc- 
ing raUroad  regulation  but  such  legislation 
should  assure  adequate  protection  for  cap- 
tive coal  shippers  in  service  and  rates. 

The  ICC  should  avoid  approving  rates  which 
are  excessive  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  coal  in  domestic  or 
foreign  markets. 

2.  Undertalcing  waterway  and  port  projects 
necessary  for  coal  movement.  There  are  sev- 
eral critical  bottlenecks  to  increased  coal 
movement  on  inland  waterways  with  respect 
to  locks,  loading  fEu:Uitie8  and  rail-waterway 
transloadlng  installations,  and  considerable 
potential  (as  indicated  above  under  exports) 
for  bottlenecks  in  handling  faculties  for  coal 
at  U.S.  deepwater  ports  for  both  exports  and 
coastal  shipments  (e.g.,  important  to  in- 
creased coal  use  In  New  England  and  in  some 
middle  and  southern  Atlantic  areas). 

Recommendation  No.  16: 

The  Federal  Govenunent  should  promptly 
authorize  and  f\md  Inland  waterway  projects 
necessary  to  provide  efBcient  water  move- 
ment of  coal. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments  should 
promptly  review  the  need  for  expanded  facul- 
ties at  ports  for  storing  and  handling  coal  for 
export  and  coastal  movements,  undertake 
appropriate  government-funded  projects,  and 
provide  prompt  approvals  for  new  or  ex- 
panded privately-owned  faculties. 

D.  Avoiding  unnecessary  surface  mining 
restrictions 

Many  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  go  beyond  the  re- 
qulronents  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  are  not  tech- 
nically Justifiable,  Involve  imnecessary  costs, 
or  are  otherwise  unnecessarily  restrictive. 
Furthermore,  OSMs  delay  in  Issuing  accepta- 
ble regulations  has  interfered  with  the  abil- 
ity of  states  to  develop  their  own  programs 
as  authorized  in  the  Act.  OSM  has  recently 
acknowledged  many  deficiencies  in  its  regu- 
lations by  withdrawal  of  many  of  them  for 
reconsideration  and  revision. 

Recommendation  No.  16: 

Intericw  Department  should  continue  Its 
reassessment  of  the  regulations  it  has  issued 
and  promulgate  only  those  that  are  Justified 
and  necessary  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  pass 
S.  1403,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  July, 
1979.  to  make  necessary  changes  in  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Act,  allowing  extensions  of  time 
for  submission,  review  and  approval  of  State 
programs  and  eliminating  any  requirement 
that  state  regulations  mirror  OSM's  reimla- 
tions. 

E.  Increasing  Federal  funding  for  coal-re- 
lated R.  A  D..  particularly  coal  mining 
technology 

The  Carter  Administration  has  held  down 
funding  for  coal  utlUzation  HAD  and  re- 
duced funding  for  coal  mining  technology 
development  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. Furthermore,  upon  creation  of  the 
DOE,  coal  mining  technology  programs  for- 
merly located  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were 
unwisely  split  between  the  Bureau  and  the 
DOE.  Mining  technology  and  related  pro- 
grams are  now  found  in  several  departments 
and  agencies,  with  many  gaps,  significant 
overlapping  efforts  and  general  lack  of  co- 
ordination. Mining  technology  development 
has  suffered. 


Recommendation  No.  17: 

Federal  funding  for  R&D  for  direct  utili- 
zation of  coal  and  synthetic  fuels  should  be 
increased. 

The  new  cut  in  funding  for  coal  mining 
technology  development  being  prupa;>^a  ui 
the  President's  FY  1981  budget  should  be  re- 
stored. Funding  for  FY  1981  should  be  in- 
creased substantially  rather  than  reduced. 

Coal  mining  technology  programs  should 
be  consolidated  or  coordination  substantially 
Improved. 

F.  Biomedical  and  environmental  effort* 

Existing  environmental  standards  have 
been  set  without  benefit  of  adequate  research 
findings.  Federal  funding  levels  for  research 
on  biomedical  and  environmental  effects  of 
coal  use  (e.g.,  on  effects  of  sulfur  dioxide) 
have  been  inadequate  and  funds  that  are 
available  are  concentrated  primarily  in  the 
environmental  office  of  the  DOE  (where  the 
primary  focus  has,  for  years,  been  focused  on 
nuclear  energy)  and  EPA.  AvallabiUty  of  ad- 
ditional, objective  research  information 
could  contribute  significantly  to  setting  en- 
vironmental standards  which  are  neither  un- 
necessarily lax  (permitting  unacceptable 
health  or  environmental  impacts)  or  un- 
necessarily stringent  (imposing  unnecessary 
costs,  limiting  energy  supplies.  Increasing 
dependence  on   foreign  energy  sources) . 

Recommendation  No.  18: 

The  Federal  Government  should  increase 
funding  for  research  on  biomedical  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  coal  production  and 
use  and  base  environmental  standards  on 
objective  scientific  evidence. 

Federal  funding  should  be  provided 
through  various  agencies,  including  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  National  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences, 
to  Improve  the  objectivity  and  credibility  of 
research  results.* 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Baldits  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  fw  today,  on  account  of  ofla- 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZKAN,  for  5  minutes,  todsiy. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OrriNGER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ullman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Calif  omiai,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  WiKTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minut^  today. 

Mr.  Bradeuas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  60  minutes,  on  &forch 
20,  1980. 

Mr.  Downey,  for  15  minutes,  cm  March 
24,  1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  ccmsent,  penntssioa  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiics  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hyde,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Congressiomal 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,456.25. 

Mr.  Rahall,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,277.25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.   RiTTER. 

Brir.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Sensenbremner. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.   GOODLING. 

Mr.  Symus  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Dornan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Pttrsell. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schxtlze. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mavrottlbs. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Sahtihi. 

Mr.  Hahiltoh. 

Mr.  Clay  in  two  instances. 

Bar.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  OrrmcKR. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ratchtord. 

Mr.  If  vitas. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skxlton. 

Mr.  Gephardt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Wright. 

hb.  Stnar. 

Mr.  Panitta. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Garcu. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
frmn  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

8.  1466  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe 


of  Indians  and  the  abeentee  Delaware  Ttlbe 
of  western  Oklahoma  In  Indian  CUlma  Com- 
mission dockets  27-A  and  241,  280,  and  27-B 
and  338,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

S.  1998.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  United 
States  to  hold  In  trust  for  the  Tule  River 
Indian  Tribe  certain  public  domain  lands 
formerly  removed  from  the  Tule  River 
Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing AprU  10,  1980,  as  "ORT  Centennial 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1682.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955  (69  Stat.  639)  (26  U.S.C.  415),  as 
amended,  to  authorize  a  99-year  lease  for  the 
Moses  AUotment  No.  10,  Chelan  County, 
Wash. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  ttiat 
that  committee  had  exsunined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  jcrint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
H.  R.  Berg; 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeef 
Swiderski;  and 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "Na- 
tional Bicycling  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  20, 1980,  at  11  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3812.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (MUltary  Personn"! 
Policy),  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1979  on  special  pay  for  duty 
subject  to  hostile  fire,  pursuant  to  37  U.SC. 
310(d);  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3813.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  tn- 
formatlon  Act  Administrator,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  652 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

3814.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  United  States  RaUway 
Association,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Association's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  6  VS.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovenunent  Operations. 

3815.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 


posed new  record*  system,  punuant  to  6 
va.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gk>T- 
emment  Operations. 

3816.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counaal, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  Stataa. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Bank's  activ- 
ities xinder  the  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

3817.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Cbalzman. 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Renew  Oom- 
mlsslon,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Cam- 
mission's  activities  under  the  Oorcnunant  in 
the  Sunsblne  Act  during  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  6«ab(j>:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operattone. 

3818.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Amertran 
Academy  and  Institute  ot  Arte  and  Letters. 
ti«namlttlng  the  annual  report  of  the  acad- 
emy-institute for  calendar  year  1979.  pur- 
suant to  section  4  (tf  its  charter;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admlnietratloti. 

3819.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  Health, 
Education,  and  W^are,  trmosmittlng  ttie  an- 
nual report  on  the  administration  of  eectlons 
304  through  309  of  the  PubUc  Healtb  Sarrloe 
Act,  and  the  current  state  and  progress  of 
health  services  research,  health  staUattcs  and 
healUi  care  technology,  puisoant  to  aectlon 
308(a)  (I)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  en 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commoroe. 

3820.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ttana- 
portatloD,  transmitting  the  Department's  an- 
nual report  for  calendar  year  1979  on  admin- 
istration at  ocean  dumping  activities,  pur- 
siutnt  to  section  112  of  PubUc  Law  92-6SS.  as 
amended;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3821.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Worics),  ttmnamittlng  a 
C(Mps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Miller  Blver 
water  supply  project,  in  partial  tesponee  to 
the  requirement  for  a  Northeastern  TOiited 
States  water  supply  study  enacted  under  title 
I  ot  Public  Law  88-298  (H.  Doc.  No.  9»-384) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  WCcks  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3822.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Nortblleld 
Mountain  water  supply  project,  in  partial 
response  to  the  requirement  for  a  North- 
eastern United  SUtes  water  supply  study 
enacted  under  title  I  of  PubUc  Law  88-296 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96-286);  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  Transportation  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3823.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  cS 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  construction  of  the  San  Luis 
Border  SUtion.  San  Luis,  Ariz.,  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3824.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  construction  of  the  Otay 
Mesa  Border  Station.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  PubUc  BuUdtaigB 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Tranqxxtatlon. 

3836.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  pruspeclus 
proposing  the  extension,  repair  and  altera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Post  Ofllce-Courthouie, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pnbllo 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3826.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS. 
Metric  Board,  transmitting  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  section 
6(10)  of  the  Public  Law  94-168;  to  ttie 
Committee   on   Science   and  Technology. 

3827.  A  letter  from  the  Conq)troUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  of  lUegal  aUens  on  the 
United  SUtes,  (PAD-80-22,  Mat.  14,  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  the  Judiciary. 

3828.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  In- 
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Committee  on  Government 

6410.  A  bill  to  reduce  paper- 
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<  ther  purposes;   with  amend- 
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;he  Whole  House  on  the  State 


BnJJS    SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


5  Of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
delivered to  the  Clerk  for 
bills  referred  as  follows: 


Committee   on    House 

H.R.  5434.  A  bill  to  amend 

States  Code,  to  provide  for 

tratlon  of  public  printing 

( Ustrlbutlon   of   public    docu- 
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5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 

public  bills  and  resolutions 

and  severally  referred 


4PPLBOATB: 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of    1964    to    eliminate    the 

)y  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 


In  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  sick 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
HJt.  6866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  tax  certain  home- 
owners associations  as  corporations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMETER: 
HJt.  6856.  A  bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  collect  and  report  data 
concerning    avcOlAble   but    unfilled   Jobs    in 
certain    employment    fields,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LabcH'. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

TEAXLim,  Mr.  Pattkn,  and  Mr.  Jones 

of  North  Carolina) : 
H.R.  6867.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
performances  and  displays  of  profltm&king 
educational  institutions  and  nonprofit  vet- 
erans' and  fraternal  organizations  are  not 
infringements  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  copy- 
right owners;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  DOWNET: 
H.R.  6858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  credit 
allowed  for  expenses  for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary  for  gainful 
employment  to  include  credit  to  individuals 
for  expenses  for  the  care  of  a  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  child  of  such  In- 
dividual and  to  provide  for  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  trusts  established  to  provide 
care  for  such  children  except  to  tbe  extent 
of  distributions  and  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  contributions  to  such  trusts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

AxtCoin,   Mr.    Deixoms,   Mr.    Oold- 

WATER,  and  Mr.  Stkatton)  : 
H.R.  6859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  of  an  employee  the  value  of  public 
transit  passes  provided  by  his  employer,  to 
provide  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  an  em- 
ployer In  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  cost  of  public  transit  passes  provided  by 
such  employer  to  his  employee,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.     HiMSON,     Mr.     OrnNCEa,     Mr. 

MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  CHAXI.XS  H.  Wilson  of  California, 

Mr.  John  L.  Boxton,  Mr.  McKinnet, 

Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 

Petszx,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Yatkon, 

and  Mr.  Hollenbeck)  : 
H.R.  6860.  A  bill  to  improve  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  which  provide  mortgage  in- 
surance for  multlfamlly  rental  bou^iing,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 

Stmms)  : 
HJl.  6861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  con- 
centrate enforcement  activities  on  hazard- 
ous workplaces,  to  exempt  family  farms 
from  the  act,  to  encourage  self -initiative  in 
improving  occupational  safety  and  health, 
to  provide  the  procedures  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  procure  a  search  war- 
rant for  the  pupose  of  conducting  inspec- 
tions at  the  workplace  of  an  employer  pur- 
suant to  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    HANSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Stmms.  and  Mr.  McDonald)  : 
HJt.  6883.  A  bill  to  exempt  nonhazardous 
businesses  from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 

himself,     Mr.     Robextb,     and     Mr. 

Clattsxk)  : 
H.R.  6863.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  authorisa- 


tion of  i4>proprlatlon8  thereunder  through 
fiscal  year  19S3:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

HJt.  6864.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  Deep- 
water  Port  Act  of  1974;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  LUNDINE: 

H3.  6866.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  carry  out  a  high-level 
liquid  nuclear  waste  management  demon- 
stration project  at  the  Western  New  York 
Service  Center  in  West  Valley,  N.Y.;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  McKAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Marriott)  : 

H.R.  6866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act  with  respect  to  requirements 
which  adversely  affect  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6867.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Contrcd  Act  with  respect  to 
requirements  which  adversely  affect  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA   (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClosket,  and  Mr.  Cavanaitgh)  : 

HJl.  6868.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  examine  existing  volunteer  service  oppor- 
tunities, including  opportunities  imder  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  to 
examine  alternative  comprehensive  national 
service  programs,  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive national  service  program;  Jointly,  to 
the  Conunlttees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  WHiSOM)  : 

H.B.  6869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  officers  of  flag  rank 
to  serve  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.QUAYLE: 

HJl.  6870.  A  bUl  to  make  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  equal  employment  opportunity,  la- 
bor-management relations,  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, occupational  safety  and  health,  public 
information,  and  social  security  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  Congress; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Oovernment  Operations,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

BvMr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  6871.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law 
874,  relating  to  Federal  impact  aid.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  current  assessed  values 
of  Federal  property  in  determlng  ellglbUlty 
for  assistance  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 

H.R.  6872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Oo'"emment;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  6873.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Ret'enue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  credits,  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  used  equipment  eligible  for  the 
investment  tax  credit,  and  to  allow  certain 
small  buslnessos  to  use  the  cash  method  of 
acco^ntlne  without  regard  to  Inventories;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6874.  A  bill  to  assist  small  buslnesii 
concerns  by  IncreMing  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  which  go  to 
such  concerns:  bv  providing  tax  incentives 
including  accelerated  depreciation,  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  used  equipment,  deferral 
of  capital  gains  from  investment  In  such 
concerns  and  a  corporate  Income  tax  rate 
reduction:  by  awarding  attorneys'  fees  where 
such  concerns  are  successftil  in  a  suit  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  providing  for 
Federal  regulatory  flexibility  with  respect  to 
such  concerns,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business, 
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the  Judiciary.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BODINO  (by  request) : 
H.B.  6876.  A  bill  to  establish  a  center  for 
defense  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Moa- 
PHT  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  6876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
supplemental  tuition  allowances  to  certain 
veterans  pursuing  educational  programs  for 
the  purposes  of  offsetting  the  differences  In 
State  educational  costs,  and  to  extend  the 
delimiting  period  for  veterans  enrolled  in 
educational  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Bedell,     Mr.     English,     and     Mr. 

PiTHIAN)  : 

H.R.  6877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  by  increasing  loan  rates  for  com 
and  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  by  providing  encouragement  for 
greater  participation  in  the  farmer-held 
reserve  program  for  com  and  wheat,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiue. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  6879.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  certification  and  regulation  of  coal 
pipeline  carriers,  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission of  certain  prices  of  pipeline-trans- 
ported coal,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  tbe  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6880.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  va- 
rious   provisions    of    law    concerned    with 
health:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR: 
H.R.  6881.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  on 
certain  courts  of  the  United  States  to  hear 
and  render  Judgment  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  InsuLai  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ITOALL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6882.  A  bill  to  establish  competitive 
oil  and  gas  leasing  In  favorable  areas  with- 
in producing  geologic  provinces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Con- 
able,   Mr.   RosTENKowsKi,   and  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  6883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  revise  the  rules  re- 
lating to  certain  Installment  sales;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  688*.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  lower  postal  rate 
for  agencies  established  by  school  districts  to 
collect  taxes  for  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6885.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  ves- 
sels to  participate  in  transporting  salmon  to 
onshore  processing  plants  In  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  WHITTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  514.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  OOLD WATER: 

HJ.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  convening  of  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Communication  and  Information, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoDABBO,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  island, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mrs. 
BouQOARo,  Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Corraoa, 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
DooD,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Flxppo,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gray,  Blr. 
OuARiNi,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Hoa- 
TON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  LAGOMARsnto, 
Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Nxal, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  Mr.  RoYER,  \xr.  Russo,  Mr. 
ScHEXTER,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 
H.J.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  February  1,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tauke  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  establish  the  discount  rate 
for  agricultural  paper  at  a  rate  which  is  less 
than  the  rate  established  for  commercial  and 
industrial  paper;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs^ 
ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   305.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  U.S.  citizen  should  be  a  participant  in  or 
otherwise  attend  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  B^eut^,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Be- 
viLL,  Mrs.  BouQUARD,  Mr.  BovtrxN.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Bdr- 
CENER,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Courtxr,  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEy-ES,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Deckard,  Mr.  DE  la  Oarza,  Mr. 
Dcrwinski,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  DoRNAN,  Mr.  Doucherty, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Oudger,  Mr.  OuYSR,  Mr.  Hagedorn. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Hanlet,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harsha, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Jonxs  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  LoEFFLEX.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  McEwxn,  Mr.  Maoi- 
GAN,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Molloran,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Neal,   Mr.   Nichols,  Mr.   Pam.,   Mr. 


Pashatax,  B<r.  QutLLur,  Mr.  RnrBt, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rod«- 
SELOT,  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Schulzx,  Mr. 
SHEL.BT,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mrs.  Bmxth 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Snydb^  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.   Sfkmcx,  Mr.  Stami«laiid, 
Mr.     Stenholm,    Mr.    Stump,    Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tatlob,  Mr. 
Thomas.     Mr.     Vanoer     Jact.     Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Whits- 
HURST,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Charlsb 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wok 
Pat,   Mr.    Wyatt,   Mr.   Yatron,   Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Zefcrrti, 
Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr.  Gold  water)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  306.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  tbe  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  should  reflect  a  national 
strategy  of  peace  through  strength;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BIineta,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Panxtta,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Latca. 
Mr.    Brothill,    Mr.    Conablk,    Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Shustkr,  Mr. 
FtaMSKL.  Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Andrkson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Loot,  Mr.  Baumah,  Mr.  Mtxbs 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Dsvim,  Mr.  Wruk- 
hurst,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Stockmam, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Coklho, 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Breattx)  : 
H.  Res.  615.  Resolution  ■.inwniung  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
a  special  calendar  to  which  all  reported  bills 
Involving  certain  violations  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  must  be  referred  for  a 
specified  period  prior  to  their  oonsideration 
by  the  House,  and  to  impose  additional  re- 
porting requirements  on  committees  to  ex- 
pedite referrals  to  such  calendar  and  facili- 
tate its  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  tbe  rule  XXII, 
memorials  were  presented  and  referred 
as  follows : 

384.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
relative  to  proposed  legislation  providing  for 
the  cession  and  conveyance  to  the  States  ot 
certain  Federal  lands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

385.  Also,  manorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  urging  the  Congress  to 
determine  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

386.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  urging  enactment  of 
legislation  to  expand  the  use  of  the  AM 
radio  band;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

387.  Also,  memorial  (^  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  lu^ng  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  giving  married  persons  the 
option  of  flUng  either  Joint  ot  individual 
Federal  Inccxne  tax  returns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

388.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  status 
of  U.S.  citizenship  for  residents  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands:  tolntly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  RANOEL  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6886) . 
for  the  relief  of  Pranchet  Ludlow  Byfleld. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 
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Under 
sors  were 
tionsas 

HJi.   654: 
H.R.  809 : 
R.R.  2676 
HJl.  3057 
H.R.    4990 
and  Mr 
HJl.  5099 
HJl.  5134: 
H.R. 5293 : 
H.R.   5433 
Bedeli^  Mr. 
H.R. 5529 
H.R.  5591 
HJl.   5844 
Blaryland 
ENsoN,  and 
H.R.    5862 
Edwakds    of 
STTHE,   Mr. 
H.R.  5695 
H.R.  6012 
BeVcj.,  Mr. 
EOT,  Mr 
SON  of 
H.R.  6077: 
H.R.  6314: 
H.R.   6345 
Stnae.  Mr. 
and  M^ 
HJl.  6389 
H.R.  6410 
OiUfAif,  Blrs 


ADl^mONAL  SPONSORS 

(3ause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
a^ded  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 


fol|ows: 

Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Oakcia. 
^r.  Beoeix. 

Mr.  DOtJGHEHTT. 

Mr.  WHrrEHtjBST. 
Mr.  MuRPHT  of  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  MOKTGOMEET. 

Mr.  Nolan. 
Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bad-et,  Mr. 
i  .LOTD,  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Edcah. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Long  of 
GtLMAN,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Beii.- 
OmNGra. 


Mr 


St. 


FhoiT, 


Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Sebeltus,  Mr. 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Por- 
I  LSPiN,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Shtjmwat,  Mr. 
lUCKABT,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mt.  Padnt- 
'.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Ander- 


Callf(  rnla. 


Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
I^TKEN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Oilman, 

COU  MAN. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Boccs,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
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H.R.  6451:  Mr.  Sfark.  Mr.  Contbis,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  6577:  Mr.  Quatle  and  Mr.  Tathce 
H.R.  6614 :  Mr.  AdCoin. 
H.R.  6616:  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  6345:  Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Outer,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Lujan. 
H.R.  6725:  Mr.  Wtatt. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
KiiDEE,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Brodhead. 

HJ.  Res.  505:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr! 
Spence,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  lAi.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  PuQUA,  and  Mr.  Martin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Matsui, 

Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.     Con.     Res.    290:     Mr.    McClort,    Mr. 

Bethune.    Mr.    Orisham,    Mr.    Carney,    and 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Dehwinski,  Mr. 
Porsythe,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  WHrrEHURST,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Buh- 
gener,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Tauke,  and 
Mr.  Clausen. 

H.  Res.  525:  Mr.  Gradison. 
H.   Res.    594:    Mr.   Bailey,   Mr.   Broyhill, 
Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.   Carter,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eetel, 


Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Porstthb.  Mr.  Hinson, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  RrrrER, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  WHrrEHuasTi 
and  Mr.  Whittaker. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

309.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Coimcll,  Mlddleburg  Heights,  Ohio, 
relative  to  proposed  rate  Increases  by  the 
Cleveland  Electric  niuminating  Co.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  State  Senator  Tony 
Gabaldon.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  others,  relative 
to  benefits  for  surviving  spouses  of  retired 
railroad  employees;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

311.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Coimcil 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  the  proposed 
breakup  of  the  Conrail  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Ptorelgn 
Commerce. 

312.  Also,  petition  of  Coronado  Library 
Board  of  Trustees,  Coronado,  Calif.,  relative 
to  proposed  legislation  to  define  obscene 
materials;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

313.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.C..  relative  to  "National  Solidarity  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ALLARD 
LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
sad  day  for  America  yesterday  when 
Allard  Lowenstein  was  laid  to  rest.  His 
violent  murder  was  a  shock  to  us  all 
but  especially  sad  to  his  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  his  friends. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  the  epitome  of  an 
activist.  He  never  shunned  controversy 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  felt  was 
right.  He  was  a  man  of  principle  and 
commitment.  To  him  public  service 
was  an  honor  and  no  one  worked 
Iiarder  or  more  effectively  at  it  than 
Al  Lowenstein. 

Eulogies  for  Al  Lowenstein  were 
many  and  they  were  made  by  those 
whose  lives  he  touched.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  civil  rights  for  all  in  this 
Nation  and  human  rights  for  those 
around  the  world.  President  Carter  ap- 
pointed Al  Lowenstein  to  be  our  Na- 
tion's representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  He  distinguished  himself  and 
our  Nation  through  his  work  in  this 
area  and  helped  to  make  human  rights 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  began  my  congressional  career  as 
Al  Lowenstein  was  ending  his.  Al 
Lowenstein  as  the  Representative  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  made 
notable  contributions  in  a  very  short 
time  in  Congress. 

An  important  voice  in  America  has 
been  stilled.  Anothfer  man  of  principle 
has  fallen  to  an  assassin's  bullet.  It  is 
truly  sad. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  a 
tribute  to  Al  Lowenstein  by  the  highly 
respected  political  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Post,  David  Broder. 
Broder's  tribute  captures  those  ele- 
ments of  Al  Lowenstein  which  en- 
deared him  to  so  many  throughout  his 
life. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Vintage  Loweksteiii 

In  what  proved  to  be  hU  last  battle,  as  in 
so  many  of  his  earlier  fights,  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein  came  up  with  a  line  that  was  so 
right,  so  funny  and  so  bu-t>ed  that  you  Just 
savored  it. 

Representing  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  In  a 
surrogates'  debate  in  Bangor.  Maine,  Just 
before  the  February  caucuses,  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  folly  in  the  war  fever  the 
Carter  administration  was  whipping  up 
about  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  the  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  national  security  adviser  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski  rushing  over  to  the  Paki- 
stan-Afghan border  and  waving  an  automat- 
ic rifle  melodramatically  toward  the  Soviet 
invaders. 


"I  expected  any  minute,"  Lowenstein 
Jibed,  "to  hear  him  shout,  'Ich  bin  ein 
Khyber  Passer.*" 

I  complimented  him  on  the  line  when  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  a  similar  debate 
In  New  Hampshire  and.  looking  a  bit 
pleased  with  it  himself,  he  Introduced  his 
young  son.  who  was  out  campaigning  with 
him  that  evening. 

I  saw  him  again,  for  the  last  time,  on  tele- 
vision in  Florida,  talking  to  the  Jews  in 
Miami,  telling  them  they  should  reject 
Carter,  not  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  the 
snafu  on  the  U.N.  resolution,  but  because 
his  social  and  economic  policies  contradicted 
the  values  for  which  they  had  stood  for 
years. 

That.  too.  was  vintage  Lowenstein.  moti- 
vating people  to  act,  but  insisting  that  they 
base  their  action  on  the  broadest  context  of 
principle  and,  yes,  morality— not  on  narrow 
self-interest. 

That  Is  how  I  first  remember  him.  more 
than  30  years  ago,  the  strange,  intense 
youth  from  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na who  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  drum  up  interest  in  a  National  Student 
Association,  whose  purpose,  he  Insisted, 
would  not  l>e  merely  the  protection  of  stu- 
dent rights,  but  the  struggle  for  racial  and 
economic  Justice  in  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Ours  was  a  campus  full  of  activists,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  quite  the  demonic  in- 
tensity, the  24-hour-a-day  purposefulness  of 
this  visitor.  The  girl  I  then  dated  and  later 
married  succiunbed.  and  went  off  with 
Lowenstein  to  a  convention  in  Ann  Arbor, 
convinced  she  was  about  to  save  the  world. 

Up  in  Maine,  six  weeks  ago,  I  met  another 
young  woman  who,  quite  starry-eyed,  dis- 
closed that  she  had  spent  the  previous 
weekend  driving  Lowenstem  on  his  ceaseless 
round  of  meetings.  I  thought— but  did  not 
say— "He's  bewitched  you.  Just  as  surely  as 
he  bewitched  a  woman'~bld  enough  to  be 
your  mother." 

That  quality  in  Lowenstein  was  a  bit  vexa- 
tious to  those  of  us  contemporaries  who 
lacked  his  capacity  for  perpetual  rejuvena- 
tion. To  a  greater  extent  than  any  public 
man  I  have  ever  known,  Liowenstein  was 
constantly  and  inseparably  linked  to  the 
young  people  of  this  society,  drawing  his 
energy  from  them  and  giving  them  back  In- 
spiration and  direction.  From  his  NSA  days, 
to  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements, 
to  the  dump-Johnson  campaign,  and  until 
the  moment  of  his  death,  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  he  brought  more  young  people 
into  American  politics  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  our  times. 

His  opinions  and  attitudes  were  often  as 
outrageous  as  his  habit  of  scheduling  a  mid- 
night appointment— then  arriving  four 
hours  late  and  pounding  Indignantly  on 
your  door  if  you  had  fallen  asleep. 

His  enthusiasms  often  led  him  to  wUdly 
inconsistent  positions.  As  his  devoted  friend, 
Sam  Brown,  pointed  out  In  a  New  Hamp- 
shire debate,  Lowenstein  may  have  been 
unique  as  a  Democrat  who  had  campaigned 
with  passionate  conviction,  but  at  different 
times,  for  all  three  of  this  year's  Democratic 
candidates— Jimmy  Carter,  Jerry  Brown  and 
Ted  Kennedy. 

But  he  was  more  eclectic  than  that.  En- 
countering George  Busli  in  New  Hampshire, 
he  told  his  former  House  colleague  that  he 
was  "anxious  to  get  together"  with  him. 


Lowenstein  would  try  to  convert  anyone  to 
his  cause. 

Strange  as  it  is  to  say  of  a  man  with  such 
a  legion  of  devoted  friends.  Individuals  were 
less  Important  to  him  than  causes.  That 
may  explain  why  his  friendships  ranged  so 
broadly.  Don  Riuufeld,  the  hawkish  former 
secretary  of  defense,  was  a  House  gym  wres- 
tling buddy  of  Lowenateln's  and  a  friend. 
Conservative  Bill  Buckley  was  another 
friend,  and  wrote  a  courageous  column  de- 
fending Lowenstein  against  the  Red  smean 
that  were  Invariably  used  against  him  in  hia 
many  losing  House  compaigns. 

They  responded,  aa  did  almost  anyone 
who  ever  met  Lowenstein.  to  the  irresistible 
appeal  of  a  man  who  shared  with  everyone 
his  own  Intense  enjoyment  of  the  political 
arena  and  bis  unquenchable  faith  that  in 
this  nation,  politics  might  bring  defeat,  but 
never  despair. 

The  passion  for  the  good  cause,  well- 
fought,  that  Al  Lowenstein  brought  to  every 
battle,  will  live  on,  despite  the  bullets  that 
stopped  his  strong  heart. 

It  is  his  legacy  to  the  uncoimted  thou- 
sands he  enticed,  cajoled,  badgered  and  bull- 
dozed into  the  political  life  of  America.  As 
long  as  they  fight  for  their  causes,  his  spirit 
will  live  on.* 


SKELTON  COSPONSORS  PROLIFE 
MEASURE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

#  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  constitutionaUty  of  a  con- 
gressional prohibition  against  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  abortions  was 
challenged  by  a  Federal  Judge  in  New 
York.  Since  that  time,  millions  of  tax 
dollars  have  once  again  become  availa- 
ble for  abortions,  and  thousands  of  de- 
fenseless unborn  children  will  lose 
their  lives  in  the  next  12  months 
alone. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  am  now. 
and  have  always  been,  personally  op- 
posed to  abortion.  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  life  begins  at  the  moment 
of  conception.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Government,  either  at  the  State  or 
Federal  level,  should  do  anything  to 
promote  or  encourage  abortions,  par- 
ticularly elective  or  nontherapeutic 
abortions.  In  my  view,  indiscriminate 
abortion  cheapens  the  value  of  each 
individual  life  and  degrades  society.  As 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Senate 
and  now  as  a  Member  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress, my  votes  have  consistently  re- 
flected these  views. 

Inasmuch  as  congressional  efforts  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
abortions  may  prove  to  be  ineffective, 
and  because  of  my  own  objections  to 
abortion.  I  feel  that  the  right  to  life 
for  the  unborn  must  now  t>e  addressed 
as  a  constitutional  issue.  For  this 
reason,    I    have    cosponsored    House 


•'   This   "bullet"   symbol   identifies  statements   or   insertions   which   are   not   spoken   by   the   Member  on   the   floor. 
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Resolution  139,  a  bill  to  amend 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 

no  unborn  person  shall 

iDf  life''.  I  believe  that  this 

amendment  is  essential 

protection  of  countless  imbom 

I  will  work  for  the  success 


Joint 

the 

to  assure 

be  deprived 

eonsUtutlontil 

for  the 

Infants,  and 

of  this  meas  jre.« 


NO  \»  OMEN.  NO  DRAFT 

R]  :gistration? 


HON. 


PiTRIOA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  RdDSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedjusday,  March  19, 1980 


SCI  ROEDER. 
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IN  Registration  Proce- 
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9.    1980.    when    President 

that  both  young  men  and 

to  register  for  possible 

be  said.  "My  decision  to 

is  a  recognition  of  the  reali- 
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obvious— that  women  are 
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women  or  men.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, unfortunately.  Is  not  at  all  clear-cut. 

The  key  to  determining  whether  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  the  registration  re- 
quirements for  the  draft  would  constitute 
unconstitutional  sex  discrimination  appears 
to  lie  in  the  standard  of  review  a  court 
would  apply  to  the  gender-based  classifica- 
tion in  its  analysis  of  a  ca.se  involving  an 
equal  protection  challenge  brought  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

"Classification"  in  this  context  refers  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  past,  only  men  as  a 
"class"  were  subject  to  registration  for  the 
draft.  The  question  remains  whether  women 
as  a  "class"  should  also  be  subject  to  draft 
registration. 

In  the  process  of  hearing  and  deciding 
cases  involving  equal  protection  challenges, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  developed  three 
standards  of  review.  There  is  the  1)  tradi- 
tional standard,  m'hich  mandates  restrained 
or  passive  review.  There  is  a  second  stand- 
ard that  has  evolved  requ4ring  3)  active 
review,  or  strict  scrutiny,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  more  stringent  test.  And.  in  the 
case  of  gender-based  discrimination,  3)  an 
Intermediate  standard  has  also  been  articu- 
lated by  the  Court. 

Each  standard  of  review,  when  applied  to 
legislative  classifications  (l.e..  all  men,  all 
women,  all  taxpayers,  all  farmers  being  sub- 
ject to  disparate  treatment  under  the  law). 
has  a  different  result.  For  example,  when 
passive  review  is  used,  it  Is  fairly  likely  that 
the  legislative  classification  will  be  upheld. 
However,  when  the  more  stringent  test  of 
active  review  Is  used,  there  is  a  greater 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Government  to  Justi- 
fy the  classification  adopted.  Then,  unless 
the  Government  can  show  compelling  state 
interest  at  stake  In  the  use  of  the  classifica- 
tion, the  legislation  Involved  will  not  pass 
constitutional  muster. 

When  the  third  test  is  used— the  interme- 
diate standard  applicable  In  gender-based 
cases  such  as  the  registration  of  women  for 
the  draft— the  Government  must  meet  a 
standard  of  proof  higher  than  that  for  pas- 
sive review,  but  not  as  rigorous  as  that 
needed  for  active  review.  In  this  instance, 
then,  for  the  Government's  classification  to 
be  deemed  constitutional,  aU  that  must  be 
demonstrated  is  that  the  governmental  ob- 
jectives served  by  the  classification  are  im- 
portant and  that  use  of  the  classification  Is 
"substantially  related"  to  the  achievement 
of  recognized  Government  goals. 

In  December,  1976,  the  Supreme  Court 
formulated  the  intermediate  standard  of 
review  In  Craii;  v.  Bonn,  429  UA  190.  Craig 
Is  the  Court's  most  definitive  statement  on 
sex  discrimination  with  respect  to  the  stand- 
ard of  review  to  be  applied  in  equal  protec- 
tion cases.  Cmi9  clearly  establishes  that  leg- 
islative distinctions  based  on  sex  fall  Just 
short  of  demanding  application  of  the  active 
review  standard. 

The  earlier  draft  cases  had  upheld  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  because  the  classification 
met  a  rational  basis  Justtflcatlon  under  the 
passive  review  analysis.  The  exclusion  did 
not  violate  the  Fifth  Amendment's  equal 
protection  guarantee  because  military  ne- 
cessity, national  defense  and  security,  maad- 
mlzlng  efficiency  and  minimizing  costs  were 
all  reasonable  objectives.  In  another  draft 
case,  a  court  applied  the  stronger  Judicial 
standard.  I.e.  strict  scrutiny,  and  upheld  the 
gender-based  classification  In  the  (tauft  law 
and  dismissed  the  defendant's  argument 
that  it  was  "invidiously  discriminatory." 
The  court  found  that  such  classifications 
are  justified  by  the  compelling  government 
interest  to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
(See  U.S.  v.  DorrU.  319  F.  Supp.  1306  [WX>. 
Pa.  19701.)  These  earlier  cases  illustrate 
courts'  inconsistency  in  review  prior  to  the 
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establishment  of  the  Intermediate  standard 
inCnzisF. 

A  recent  case  relating  to  women  and  the 
military  In  which  the  Intermediate  standard 
of  review  was  applied  is  Owens  v.  Brown, 
455  F.  Supp.  291  (D.  D.C.  1978).  This  case  in- 
volved a  challenge  to  the  statutory  ban  on 
assignment  of  female  personnel  to  duty  on 
navy  ships  other  than  hospital  ships  and 
transports.  Judge  Sirica  held  that  an  abso- 
lute ban  on  the  assignment  of  female  per- 
sonnel to  sea  duty,  except  certain  ships, 
abridged  the  equal  protection  guarantee  em- 
bodied in  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  In  addition,  the  classification 
was  found  not  to  be  substantially  related  to 
the  achievement  of  Important  governmental 
objectives.  In  striking  down  as  unconstitu- 
tional 10  VS.C.  6015,  Judge  Sirica  did  not, 
however,  order  an  immediate  equality  of 
men  and  women  at  sea,  but  left  It  to  the 
Navy  to  decide  "with  measured  steps"  how 
and  when  to  begin  deploying  women  aboard 
ships.  Up  to  now,  cases  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  struck  down  gender  classi- 
fications have  largely,  but  not  wholly  con- 
cerned secondary  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

Can  the  exclusion  of  women  from  draft 
registration  meet  the  Intermediate  standard 
of  review  test?  In  any  legal  analysis  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  excluding 
women  from  registration  procedures  imder 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  one  must  consider 
the  Implications  not  with  respect  Just  to 
registration  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
draft,  i.e.  actual  induction,  and  then  ulti- 
mately to  combat  activity.  In  this  scale  of 
progression,  registration  Is  at  the  lower  end. 
With  Induction  In  the  middle  and  combat  at 
the  top.  In  assessing  the  constitutionality  of 
excluding  women  at  each  level,  the  interme- 
diate standard  of  review  would  be  applied  to 
ascertain  If  the  equal  protection  guarantee 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  has  been  violated. 
The  Government,  for  its  part,  must  show 
that  It  has  "substantial"  Interests  at  stake. 
The  two  most  frequenUy  used  governmental 
Justifications  for  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  draft  and  from  combat  advanced 
In  the  past  generally  include:  (1)  national 
security,  linked  to  military  necessity  and 
military  preparedness  contentions  and  (2) 
maximizing  military  efficiency  and  minimiz- 
ing disorder,  discipline  problems  and  decline 
in  morale.  Ihese  governmental  objectives 
would  be  accorded  different  weight  at  each 
level  of  consideration,  from  registration,  to 
induction,  to  comtutt. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  discrimination 
ac^inst  women  in  a  military  context  has 
been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for 
varied  reasons.  (See  Schlesinger  v.  Ballard, 
419  U.S.  498  [1975]  and  Personnel  Adminis- 
trator of  MassachusetU  v.  Feeney,  47 
U.S.L.W.  4650  [June  6,  19791.)  The  interest- 
ing point  about  Feeney  Is  that  the  Court  was 
upholding  a  veteran's  preference  system  in 
Massachusetts  which  clearly  impacted  on 
women  in  a  ne((ative  way,  Le.  exclusion  of  a 
very  high  percentage  of  women  from  dvfl 
service  positions  in  the  State  Government, 
because  most  veterans  are  men.  Excluding 
women  from  registration  would  tend  to  ex- 
acerbate the  current  impact  of  veteran's 
preference  systems  on  women. 

In  aummary,  in  order  to  analyse  the  prob 
lem  of  whether  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  registration  system  would  consti- 
tute unconstitutional  sex  discrimination, 
one  could  well  begin  with  the  broad  proposi- 
tion that  any  gender-based  classification 
must  meet  the  intermediate  standard  of 
review  as  articulated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Craig  v.  Boren.  This  standard  is  easier  to 
meet  than  Is  the  strict  scrutiny— compelling 
state  interest  standard  applied  in  race  dis- 
crimination cases.  Then,  since  the  question 
regarding  wmnen's  exclusion  from  draft  reg- 
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istration  involves  the  military,  the  concept 
of  military  necessity  must  be  considered  and 
weighed  in  the  application  of  the  intermedi- 
ate standard  of  review.  If  there  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  exduslon.  it  will  probably  be 
brought  by  a  male  cjalmtng  that  his  Fifth 
Amendment  guarantees  for  equal  protection 
and  due  process  have  been  violated.  He  will 
assert  he  has  been  burdened  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  women  from  the  registration  system 
because  his  individual  ehanoe  of  being  draft- 
ed has  thereby  been  increased  via  the  small- 
er selection  pooL  One  can  conceive,  how- 
ever, of  cases  being  brought  by  excluded 
women. 

A  court  bearing  the  male  challenge  will 
probably  apply  the  Cmig  standard  of  review 
and  decide  wlietheT  the  Government's  ob- 
jectives of  assuring  military  necessity,  maxi- 
mizing military  efficiency,  and  minimizing 
the  costs  of  maintaining  an  expert  military 
force  are  sufficiently  substantial  govern- 
ment Interests  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  registration  requirements  for 
the  draft. 

Another  point  is  that  as  one  moves  up  the 
scale  from  registration,  to  the  actual  induc- 
tion, and  ultimately  to  combat,  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  an  Increasingly  easier  time 
in  meeting  the  Intermediate  standard  In  de- 
fense of  the  exclusion  of  women.  This  is 
true,  in  part,  because  simultaneously  as  one 
moves  up  the  scale,  the  military  necessity 
and  administrative  military  efficiency  Justi- 
fications appear  stronger.  It  Is  arguable, 
however,  that  one  can  view  registration  as 
part  of  the  entire  process  rather  than  as  a 
separate  isolated  stage,  l.e.  necessary  in 
preparation  for  rapid  mobilization.  If  that  Is 
the  approach  takeiL  then  the  Government's 
Justification  would  be  accorded  greater 
weight  even  at  the  registration  stage. 

Still,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  for  the  purposes  of  regis- 
tering for  the  draft  constitutes  unconstitu- 
tional sex  discrimination  Is  an  Issue  which 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  easy  determination. 
On  the  basis  of  recent  precedent,  it  would 
seem  to  depend  on  how  the  Court  weighs 
the  Government's  Justifications  In  light  of 
the  present  tntermedlat«  standard  of  review 
applicable  in  aex  dlacrtmlnatlon  cases  where 
an  equal  protection  challenge  can  be  made.* 
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HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OFKZRTOCKT 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10  I  was  privileged  to  succeed 
our  former  colleague,  Dave  Treen,  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

To  be  sure.  In  such  a  shovt  period  of 
tlfaie  I  certainly  have  not  become  an 
instant  expert  on  national  security 
matters.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  an  expert  to  realize  that 
this  country  Is  In  serious  trouble  mili- 
tarily. 

As  I  have  looked  more  closely  at  our 
national  defense  situation  in  recent 
weeks.  I  have  been  alanned  by  the 
number  of  glaring  deficiencies,  to  be 
fouQd  in  both  military  personnel  (uid 
equipment  I  would  not  take  the  tim^ 
of  my  colleagues  to  review  all  of  those 
problems  today,  but  let  me  share  just 
a  few: 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
realize  that,  wit^  respect  to  new  re* 
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emits,  numbers  alone  cannot  guaran- 
tee the  military  preparedness  of  our 
standing  forces. 

As  weapons  systems  grow  more  com- 
plex, we  hear  reports  that  the  mental 
aptitude  test  scores  of  new  recruits  are 
dropping.  If  that  is  not  a  serious  prob- 
lem already,  simple  logic  suggests  that 
ft  soon  will  be. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
realize  that  a  car  in  the  shop  is  about 
as  useful  as  no  car  at  aU.  And  yet.  in 
the  Air  Force  at  least,  we  have  got  as 
many  planes  In  the  shop  as  we  have 
ready  to  fly.  The  reason:  Not  enough 
spare  parts. 

At  least  in  this  nonexpert's  view.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
Air  Force  spend  some  money  main- 
taining the  planes  it  already  has 
before  coming  back  to  Congress  to  re- 
quest more  money  for  new  ones. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
realize  that  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as 
its  weakest  link.  Some  of  the  most 
vital  links  In  America's  national  de- 
fense chain,  its  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  imlts.  are  seriously  under- 
strength  and.  in  my  opinion,  represent 
key  links  waiting  to  be  bnAen. 

I  am  especially  concerned  by  reports 
that  current  shortfalls  In  our  Individu- 
al Ready  Reserve  range  from  300,000 
to  500,000  depending  on  whether  your 
soiuce  iB  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
know  that  if  you  are  retiring  warships 
faster  than  you  are  buflding  new  ones, 
your  Navy  is  not  growing,  it  Is  dulnk- 
ing. 

In  our  case,  the  numbers  add  up  to  a 
formula  for  potential  disaster;  In  just 
12  years  America's  seagoing -fleet  has 
been  cut  In  half,  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration alone,  the  number  of  \JJ8. 
naval  vess^s  has  declined  by  more 
than  200.  AU  this  while  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  been  growing  at  an  unprec- 
edented rate. 

How  did  we  get  into  such  sad  shape? 
To  start  with,  you  have  to  go  back  to 
the  early  1970's  when  America  was  re- 
covering from  its  involvonmt  In  Viet- 
nam. At  that  time.  Congress  began  dl- 
verting  funds  previously  spent  on  de- 
fense to  newly  enacted  social  pro- 
grams. This  continued  throtighout  the 
decade  imtll  In  1979  UJB.  defense 
spending,  after  Inflation,  had  fallen  to 
its  lowest  level  in  15  years. 

Defense  spending,  as  a  propcHlion  of 
our  gross  national  product,  has  now 
dropped  to  such  a  low  point  that  a 
100-percent  Increase  would  be  neces- 
sary just  to  return  to  the  1960  level.  In 
"real"  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  outq>ent  us  on  de- 
fense by  $100  billion  during  the  last 
decade. 

CIA  analysts  estimate  the  Soviet 
Uni<m  now  spends  approximately  SO 
percent  more  than  the  United  States 
annually  on  defense.  To  counter  this 
growing  Soviet  military  threat  Presi- 
dent Carter  proposed  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  what  he  termed  a 
"strong    defense"    budget    fbr    19tl 
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which  included  a  real— after  adjusi-. 
ment  tot  Inflatton— inerease  of  Just  SJ 
peicrat.  Many  of  my  coUeacues  on  the 
House  Aimed  Servloes  Oonunlttee  and 
throughout  this  Chamber  have  de- 
scribed the  President's  proposed  de- 
fense budget  as  woef  uOy  Inadequate  to 
counter  the  Soviets  siistalnwl  mOttarr 
buildup.  Some  have  ooontcrad  with 
pn^iosals  for  as  much  as  20  pereent  Id 
real  spending  Increasea  for  defense. 
Still  others  are  demanding  a  quick  Its 
tor  our  defense  ills,  no  matter  what 
the  cost. 

The  temptatfcm  In  any  crisis  Is  to 
make  overambltlous  ooaomltmenta. 
This  Congress,  for  tnttfanfff.  is  famous 
for  biting  off  more  than  tt  caa  ehew. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
getting  our  natiooal  defense  up  to  par 
and  keeping  It  that  way  is  going  to  re- 
quire bicreased  funding.  However, 
before  we  go  off  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  In  traditional  Washington 
fashion,  that  Is  by  sbnply  throwing  a 
lot  of  money  In  the  hope  K  will  go 
away.  I  believe  Qmgreas  diould  first 
assess  calmly  what  is  really  needed  to 
protect  our  natknial  interest  and  then 
decide  how  to  spend  scarce  defense 
dollars  In  the  most  effective  way.  Our 
goal  should  be  nothing  less  than  to 
support  the  strraigest,  most  capable 
military  force  possible,  within  the  fl-- 
pyiiH^i  limits  of  an  already  overbui^ 
dened  Federal  budget.  Yes;  we  need  to 
spend  more;  but  we  also  need  to  spend 
more  carefully. 

As  in^  eolleagues  and  oonstltuents 
well  know.  I  am  one  Member  of  Ccm- 
gress  who  truly  brieves  the  best  way 
to  fight  the  inflation  which  is  stran- 
gllng  America's  economy  Is  to  drasti- 
cally reduce  Federal  q)endiing  and  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  immediately. 
Inflation  can  be  fuded  just  as  much 
by  excessive  Goveninent  vending  on 
defense  as  by  excessive  Government 
spending  on  social  programs. 

Clearly,  there  Is  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciency to  be  found  in  defense  pro- 
grams. Tlieref  ore.  one  of  my  highest 
priorities  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  be  to  6ut  out 
this  fat  while  leaving  the  muscle. 

Care  should  be  used  when  evaluat- 
ing glamorous  and  expmslve  new 
weapons  systems,  which  typically  fas- 
cinate certain  Membos  of  Congress  as 
much  as  overeager  military  planners. 
We  must  avoid  what  has  become  a 
habit  here  In  Congress:  An  overem- 
phasis on  these  ^amorous  Items  at  the 
expense  of  important  but  more  mun- 
dane Items,  without  which  evoi  the 
most  sophisticated  weapcms  would  be 
useless.  The  danger,  of  oourse.  Is  that 
tmless  we  start  taking  care  of  such 
things  as  mare  parts,  adequate  pay. 
routine  maintenance,  and  ammuni- 
tion, we  will  And  ourselves  the  proud 
owners  of  ships  without  crews,  planes 
without  fuel,  and  tanks  without  sm- 
munition. 

For  example.  5  years  and  an  estlmat- 
ed  $1  mlllloD  Is  required  to  train  an 
Air  Force  pilot  to  fly  a  highly  st^htotl- 
cated  F>1S  aircraft  worth  nearty  (SO 
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pers.  Inc..  of  Allentown.  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's major  newspapers.  His 
father,  the  late  David  A.  Bliller,  had 
founded  the  Morning  Call  in  1894. 

Today.  Donald  P.  Bfiller  continues  In 
an  active  role  as  publisher  emeritus, 
having  turned  the  helm  of  the  newspa- 
pers over  to  his  son.  Edward  D.  Miller, 
the  third-generation  member  of  the 
family  to  serve  as  published. 

Donald  P.  Miller  was  Instrumental  in 
making  the  Call-Chronlde  a  pioneer  In 
production  techniques,  espedally  with 
electronic  equipment,  and  his  manage- 
ment skills  helped  create  a  business 
operation  studied  by  newspapermen 
aroimd  the  world. 

And  his  efforts  knew  no  bounds 
when  it  came  to  his  community  serv- 
ice. As  an  example.  30  years  ago  he 
pioneered  park  and  shop,  a  program  to 
establish  parking  lot  spaces  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  any  down- 
town store.  Today,  there  are  8.000 
partdng  spaces  in  the  center  city  area, 
and  the  network  of  lots  and  parking 
decks  handles  more  than  1  million  cars 
a  year.  He  has  also  actively  pushed 
plans  for  a  hotel  conference  center  In 
the  business  district. 

His  interest  in  the  community's  cul- 
tural well-being  is  reflected  in  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Allentown  Public  Li- 
brary, the  AUentown  Art  Museum. 
Muhlenberg  and  Cedar  Crest  Colleges, 
Allentown  Symphony  Hall,  United 
Way,  and  the  Miller  Blood  Bank,  to 
name  but  a  few.  Despite  his  demand- 
ing schedule,  he  always  finds  time  to 
work  quietly  and  diligently  for  deserv- 
ing projects.  Satisfaction  of  a  job  well 
done  is  the  only  reward  he  seeks. 

Donald  P.  Miller  has  been  successful 
In  motivating  people  to  work  together. 
When  asked  how  he  brings  diverse  in- 
terests together,  he  modestly  answers: 
I  never  gave  much  thought  to  It.  Go  out 
and  amk  people  to  help.  That's  alL  We  have 
a  lot  of  very  itrons  people  In  the  Lehigh 
Valley  who  work  hard.  It's  amazing  how 
much  time  people  commit  to  community  ef- 
fort*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Donald  P.  Miller  is  a 
man  from  whom  we  can  all  learn.  He  is 
an  unselfish  citizen,  giving  of  himself 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man.  I 
am  honored  to  join  this  salute.* 


SHOULD  THE  WEST  TAKE  THE 
OFFENSIVE? 
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HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAurosmA 

IN  THE  tOUSE  OF  REPRXSElfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Rkoro  an  aide- 
memoire  authored  by  Dr.  Stefan  Pos- 
gony  of  the  American  Council  for 
World  Freedom  concerning  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
need  be  on  the  defensive  In  the  strug- 
gle against  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism. All  we  need  is  the  will  to  exert 
our  influence.  The  West  has  on  its  side 
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the  unquienchable  human  desire  for 
freedom.  The  ACWF  has  suggested  we 
take  the  offensive.  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  seriously  consider  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

IflTERnf  Strategic  Actiohs  bt  thi  Uinrm 
States:  ah  Am-Mntons  Prxpakd  bt 
Americaii  CoiTiicn.  roa  World  Freedom 
Now  that  the  VJ8.  has  a  new  doctrine  to 
deter  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia,  it  Is  imperative  that 
we  know  bow  to  make  the  USSR  "pay  a  con- 
crete price  for  their  aggresston".  to  quote 
President  Carter's  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. We  must  realize  that  deterrence 
cannot  be  revitalised  unless  (a)  VS.  military 
might  Is  restored  to  power  levels  superior  to 
Soviet  strengths,  and  (b)  the  U.8.  puts  an 
end  to  the  Soviet  practice  (which  we  con- 
doned) of  using  proxies  to  conquer  foreign 
territories  and  pursue  the  step-by-step  en- 
circlement of  the  VA 

The  following  Interim  strategy  can  be  Ini- 
tiated fairly  promptly: 

1.  Blockade  Aden  and  South  Yemen  until 
Soviet,  East  German.  Cuban  and  other 
Communist  bloc  elements  are  removed. 

2.  If  Soviet  use  of  poison  gas  in  Afghani- 
stan Is  confirmed,  retaliation  is  mandatory: 
verbal  protest  will  remain  Ineffective.  Re- 
taliatory measures  should  be  directed 
against  Soviet  targets  In  proxy  areas.  e.g. 
alrbase  and  port  facilities  in  South  Yemen 
and  Ethiopia,  plus  radar  and  radio. 

We  should  not  at  this  time  Increase  risks 
by  taking  on  the  Soviets  themselves.  The 
approach  suggested  here  wUl  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  USSR  and  its  satellites,  and 
will  take  away  from  the  Soviets  some  of 
their  iU-gotten  gains. 

9.  TeU  Cuba  that  it  must  withdraw  Ita 
troops  from  positions  In  foreign  countries, 
espedaUy  In  the  Middle  East,  or  initiate  a 
quarantine  of  the  island  and  the  disrupting 
and  stopping  of  Cuban  air  and  sea  move- 
ments. (In  this  context:  stop  commercial  air 
traffic  between  USSR  and  U.&> 

4.  Step  up  the  VA  naval  presence  in  Cen- 
tral America,  disrupt  ship  movements  to 
local  communist  or  pro-communist  govern- 
ments, and  destabilize  those. 

5.  Reorient  U.S.  psychological  warfare  ef- 
forts, with  the  following  initial  steps: 

a.  Inform  Moslems  in  the  USSR  about  the 
Kremlin's  continuing  attitude  against  reli- 
gion; 

b.  Disclose  the  latest  data  on  Gulag; 

c.  Publish  a  map  on  current  concentration 
camps  in  the  USSR  utOizing  satellite  pho- 
tography; 

d.  Make  major  psychological  efforts  to 
prevent  a  take-over  of  the  government  by 
the  Stalinists.  The  real  meaning  of  the 
Soviet  Afghanistan  operation  Is  to  settle 
Brezlmev's  succession  and  get  Stalinist  ele- 
ments of  the  military  and  the  KGB  into 
power.  The  stopping  of  this  attempt  must 
be  regarded  as  the  top  priority  mission  of 
the  U.a 

6.  Lose  not  one  more  day  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  U.S.  capability  with  neu- 
tron weapons.* 


MORE  READINESS  PROBLEMS 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

orcot.ORAi>o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  other  day  we  were  warned  of  the 
readiness  problems  facing  otu*  fleet  In 
the  Indian  Ocean;  today  we  are 
warned  of  similar  problems  facing  our 
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aircraft,  both  In  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy.  How  often  do  we  have  to  be  told 
that  our  defense  dollars  are  being  mis- 
spent before  we  wake  up  and  take 
action? 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17. 1980] 
Shoriaoxs  or  Parts  Hamstrihg  WARPLABxa 
(By  George  C  Wilson) 

About  half  the  nation's  first-line  war- 
planes  cannot  fly  because  over  the  yean  the 
Pentagon  has  oonoentrated  on  buying  new 
ones  ratber  than  fixing  up  the  old  ones. 

TlUs  policy  bas  forced  mechanics  to  take 
the  parts  off  one  plane  and  put  them  on  an- 
other, a  constant  process  of  cannfliaHtatticm 
ttiat  the  Navy  figures  takes  up  the  "equiva- 
lent of  610  men  doing  nothing  else  for  one 
year. 

Besides  not  being  ready  to  go  to  war.  the 
lilgh  vtrcentage  of  broken  planes  means 
that  Air  Foree  and  Navy  pilots  must  fly 
fewer  taoun.  prompting  many  of  them  to 
quit  in  disgust. 

These  are  the  flndings  of  Rep.  Jack  Ed- 
wards (R-AIa.)  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  sulx»m- 
mlttee.  who  has  persmudly  investigated  the 
problems  of  aging  equipment  and  Inoper- 
ative planes. 

"This  is  unacceptable."  Edwards  said. 
"People  are  lulled  Into  the  feeling  that 
we've  got  an  Air  Force  hot  to  go.  But  what 
we've  really  got  are  hanger  queens  all  over 
the  country." 

There  are.  Edwards  found,  scores  of  war- 
planes  in  the  shop  waiting  to  be  repaired. 

He  cited  two  examples  he  said  are  typlcaL 
Only  53  percent  of  the  Air  Force's  hottest 
fighter,  the  F15  Eagle,  were  ready  for 
combat  at  any  one  time  last  year,  and  only 
S3  percent  of  the  Navy's  F14  Tomcat  fight- 
er. The  percentages  for  forward-deployed 
aircraft,  such  as  FlSs  based  in  Europe,  were 
not  much  better,  be  added. 
,  At  least  70  percent  of  the  planes  should  be 
ready  to  go  at  any  given  time,  the  congress- 
man contends. 

Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  under 
questiontaig  by  the  House  Defense  Appropri- 
ations subcommittee  this  year,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  problem  is  serious,  but  nei- 
ther Brown  nor  his  predecessors  tiaa  taken 
the  problem  seriously  enough  to  spend  more 
money  on  spare  parts  and  less  on  new 
planes,  Edwards  complained. 

Edwards  displays  a  chart  of  Pentagon  fig- 
ures to  malM  his  point  The  Air  Force  plans 
to  spend  twice  as  much  money  to  buy  new 
tactical  alivraft  In  fiscal  1983  than  In  fiscal 
1975.  from  $4.3  billion  to  $8.4  billion  in  com- 
parable fiscal  1980  dollars.  But  no  extra 
money  is  budgeted  to  keep  the  planes 
flying.  The  operating  account  for  repairs  re- 
mains at  $7.4  billion  in  1983.  as  It  was  in 
1975.  The  budget  plan  for  Navy  fighter 
pland  shows  a  similar  trend. 

"The  combat  readiness  of  our  firstUne 
fighters  like  the  F14  and  F15  is  poor."  Ed- 
wards wrote.  "The  underlying  cause  for  this 
problem  Is  quite  simple:  Inadequate  provi- 
sions of  spare  parts." 

Half  the  time.  Edwards  continued,  me- 
chanics are  forced  to  rip  a  part  of  one  plane 
to  fix  another  at  else  must  use  parts  sup- 
posedly reserved  for  wartime.  To  keep  one 
F14  flying  100  hours,  he  said,  the  mainte- 
nance crews  have  to  take  parts  off  another 
F14  from  40  to  50  times. 

"It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever,"  Edwards 
wrote,  "to  Iniy  all  these  very  costly  aircraft 
without  also  buying  all  the  other  necessary 
parts  and  weapooa  that  make  these  aircraft 
aneffeetive  combat  system." 

Operation  and  matntenance  funds,  which 
include  money  for  spare  parta^  have  tradi- 
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tlonally  loat  out  to  new  aliplanca.  Defenae 
contractors  lobby  the  Pentegea  and  Ooo- 
gress  to  buy  new  planes,  not  to  fix  ia>  the 
ones  already  parebaaed.  Edwards  noted. 

Air  Force  Oen.  David  C.  Jones,  cbairman 
of  the  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff,  has  accused 
Congress  of  cutting  the  funds  the  military 
has  requested  in  the  past  for  operating  and 
maintaining  planea  and  other  weaponry. 
That  is  a  "bad  rap,"  Edwards  said. 

"What  I  found  out  for  the  first  time  this 
year."  he  said,  "is  that  the  careful  cuts  our 
committee  bad  directed  the  Poitagon  to 
make  in  those  aoooonts  were  not  made." 

Instead,  he  continued.  Pentagon  leaders 
notified  field  oommanden^  including  the 
head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  that 
they  were  getting  less  money  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
commanders  to  make  the  cuts  where  they 
saw  fit. 

Edwards  has  written  letters  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Houfe  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices committees  urging  them  to  Join  the  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  in  forcing  the 
Pentagon  to  ihave  up. 

"It's  easier  for  a  member  of  Congress  to 
go  l)ack  home  and  say  I  got  you  another  10 
planes  than  say  I  si>ent  money  to  make 
them  ready,"  Edwards  added. 

It  win  not  be  easy  to  reorder  the  prior- 
ities. Edwards  conceded,  "but  I  would  rather 
'buUd  half  as  many  planes  if  I  could  turn  the 
money  saved  into  readiness.  The  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in  now  is  totally  unaccep- 
table."* 


FRANK  P.  FTTZPATRICK 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  deep  sense  of 
sadness  and  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  death  of  former  Ansonia, 
Conn..  Mayor  Frank  P.  Pitzpatrick. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrlck  served  ably  as  mayor 
of  Ansonia  from  1948  to  1952.  Under 
his  administration,  the  city  experi- 
enced remarkable  growth  and  prosper- 
ity, and  many  Important  new  pro- 
grams  were  developed. 

Prior  to  his  first  mayoral  election, 
he  served  as  the  city's  police  commis- 
sioner. Mayor  Flt^atrlck's  other  civic 
duties  included:  membership  on  the 
Ansonia  Democratic  Town  Committee: 
membership  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  both  the  Cheshire  Reformatory  and 
the  Oriffin  Hospital;  an  incorporator 
of  the  Union  New  Haven  Trust  Co.;  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention:  past  president  of  the  An- 
sonia Rotary  Club  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Automobile  Trade  Association;  and 
a  member  of  the  Valley  Council  of  the 
B:nights  of  Columbus. 

The  depth  and  value  of  his  active 
committment  to  the  community 
cannot  be  understated.  Mayor  Fitzpa* 
trick  has  for  so  long  been  a  major 
force  In  the  steady  development  of  the 
city  of  Ansonia,  and  will  surely  be 
missed  I  Join  so  many  other  members 
of  the  community  in  extending  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  family, 
and  am  certain  that  his  deep  sensltlv- 
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ity  to  the  problems  of  the  enmnunlty 
and  their  solutions  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  others  to  follow.  Thank  you, 
Blr.  Speaker.* 


NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE  OF 
SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICEB— SET- 
TINO  AN  EXABSFLB  FC^  THE 
NA-nON 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OPmWTORK 
W  THI  HOUSE  OP  RBPBEBXRATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  Uie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues testbnony  presented  today 
before  our  House  Educatlcm  and  Labor 
Committee  from  the  director  of  the 
New  Yoik.  City  Office  of  School  Food 
Services.  Elizabeth  Cagen.  As  you  may 
know,  our  SubccHnmittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
reauthorization  of  many  of  our  chUd 
nutrition  programs,  and  today  we  re- 
ceived testimony  on  the  Cotamodiif 
Distribution  program. 

While  there  are  proposals  before 
this  body  to  drastically  reduced  fund- 
ing levels  for  our  school  feeding  pro- 
grams, I  strongly  fee!  that  my  own 
State  of  New  YoA  provides  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  the  necessity  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs  which  have 
brought  millions  of  nutritious,  low- 
cost  meals  to  school  children  across 
this  country.  In  light  of  our  current 
budgetary  situation,  I  feel  that  we  can 
provide  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  with  examples  of  programs 
which  work,  like  the  New  York  City 
program,  so  that  we  insure  that  all  our 
child  feeding  programs  are  as  cost-ef- 
fective as  possible. 

New  York  State  has  woriied  closely 
together  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  and  promote 
child  feeding  programs  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  Interested 
in  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  these 
programs.  New  York  City  has  fwmed 
a  working  partnerahlp  with  Its  State 
distribution  agency  and  the  USDA— a 
blend  of  urban  and  niral  Interests— to 
create  a  school  food  sNTloe  communi- 
ty. Our  Federal  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion program  can  work.  New  Yoi^  Is 
living  proof. 

Testimony  of  Elizabeth  Cagan  fol- 
lows: 

Tbtdcoht  or  Buzarxth  Caout 

Mr.  Chairman:  Honorable  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  oo  Elementary.  SeooDdary. 
and  Vocational  Bducatlao:  My  nanB*  Is  Dia- 
abeth  Cagan.  I  am  the  Chief  Ailniliilstiator 
of  the  Oftlee  of  Sebool  Pood  Bervleea  for 
the  New  York  City  Board  ot  Bdueatkin,  My 
function  and  responsibility  enonrnpasawa  the 
overall  administraUao  and  supervlaian  of 
more  than  UOO  teeOtat  attea.  a  budget  that 
totals  mors  tban  8100.000.000.  and  a  food 
aerrice  peegtam  that  prvMm  aputoihnate- 
ly  100.000  bteakfaata  and  860.000  hmdiea  on 
any  ghroa  aebool  day  to  eUglbto  dilldren. 

I  want  to  take  tbia  opportunity  to  thank 
you  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  Hononbto  Mem- 
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where  the  program  to  Inadequately  adminis- 
tered. In  New  York  State  the  commodity 
program  runs  as  it  was  Intended  to.  Thto  ac- 
crues to  our  benefit.  Our  State  Distribution 
Agent,  Mr.  Ernest  Bnger  to  a  professional, 
interested  In  Improving  the  program  to 
better  meet  the  school  systems  needs.  New 
York  State  has  entered  into  many  further 
processing  contracts  where  the  commodity 
to  shipped  directly  trmn  the  point  of  pack  to 
the  contract  processor,  then  to  the  local  dis- 
tributors who  service  the  schools.  I  defy 
NFFA  to  find  any  waste  In  that.  Refer  to 
"Appendix  B"  f w  a  comparative  analysto  of 
transportation  and  warehouse  flow. 

A  consideration  thto  committee  may  wish 
to  take  to  to  use  the  example  of  a  well  run 
state  program,  of  which  there  are  many. 
Using  these  examples.  VJSJDJL  should  then 
set  overaU  guidelines  and  training  programs 
for  state  distribution  sgendes  not  yet  per- 
forming at  the  optimum.  To  scrap  the  pres- 
ent commodity  program  for  a  controversial 
unknown  would  be  unwise.  The  present  pro- 
gram to  viable  and  Improving. 

The  commodity  letter  of  credit  system  can 
and  win  hurt  the  smaU  distributor.  He  does 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  service 
the  financial  and  Inventory  requirement  of 
the  program.  For  example,  when  commodity 
letters  of  credit  are  distributed  for  an 
annual  pa^  item.  l.e..  peaches,  com.  flour, 
etc.  the  distributor  would  have  to  commit  a 
fuU  school  year  supply  of  that  product.  Few 
if  any  dtotributois  can  do  that.  In  reality 
many  local  distributors  are  second  or  third 
handlers  of  these  commodities,  making 
Uielr  purchases  from  traders  (mainly  large 
distributors)  that  Q>eciallBe  in  such  Items. 
As  I  see  it,  the  business  wlU  be  to  the  lingu- 
lar benefit  of  the  large  distributor.  NFFA 
hss  stated  that  the  commodity  letter  of 
credit  system  will  save  school'  systems 
money  in  product  and  storage.  It  would  be 
naive  for  anyone  to  assume  that  the  high 
costs  of  borrowing  money  to  cover  Inven- 
tories and  storage  would  not  be  passed  on  to 
school  systems. 

In  New  York  City,  we  do  the  majority  of 
our  business  through  local  distributors,  in- 
cluding the  distributlra  of  commodltlea  and 
those  products  manufactured  from  com- 
modities. We  value  our  relationship  with 
distributors  and  they  provide  the  products 
and  service  we  require.  We  see  local  dtotrib- 
utors  as  an  integral  part  of  our  supply 
chain.  They  are  strongly  supportive  of  our 
program.  (See  attachments.) 

The  National  Frocen  Food  Association  has 
stated  that  the  commodity  further  process- 
ing business  to  the  privy  of  a  few  companies. 
Thto  to  Just  not  sol  Our  purchasing  of  proc- 
essing services  to  open  to  aU  who  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State 
contract  and  the  specifications  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education.  We  deal  with 
major  corporations  as  weU  as  smaU  local 
producera.  We  encourage  competition;  it 
would  be  counter  productive  not  to. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  National 
Frocen  Food  Association  are  not  unified  in 
their  support  of  thto  legtalatloo.  The  fact  is. 
many  NFFA  members  are  dead  against  the 
commodity  letter  of  credit  system.  Further- 
more, the  American  Food  School  Service  As- 
sociation has  of  late  last  week  added  their 
name  to  the  list  of  those  oppoeed  to  thto 
program.  Thto  to  most  important  It  is 
ASF8A  members  who  are  often  most  critical 
of  the  commodity  program  though  there 
may  be  a  few  ASF8A  members  who  do  not 
understand  the  Insidious  ramifications  of 
the  letter  of  credit  system.  Dr.  John  Moeley, 
Executive  Director  of  The  American  School 
Food  Service  Association,  last  week  sUted 
that  the  official  posiUon  of  ASFSA  to  one 
against  the  commodity  letter  of  credit 
system.  Strange  Indeed  and  most  notewor- 
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thy  that  those  cited  by  NFFA  as  boief  icia- 
ries  dont  want  vouchers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  quaUty  of  the 
products  purchased  by  VADJL  to  |K>or.  We 
take  a  great  deal  of  exception  to  that  state- 
ment. We  utilize  our  entire  aUocatlon  and 
for  the  products  I  use,  the  product  quaUty  is 
exceUent  In  the  past,  when  we  had  prob- 
lems, they  were  worked  out  with  our  State 
Distribution  Agency.  For  example,  we  in 
New  York  City  have  limits  on  the  amounts 
of  sugar  we  wlU  accept  in  our  products. 
Canned  fruits  in  heavy  syrup  considerably 
exceeded  our  limits.  Our  state  agency  ar- 
ranged through  JJJBDJL  to  make  available 
canned  fruits  In  light  syrup  or  natural  Juice. 
Thto  cooperation  can  be  expected  from 
UJELD.A.  by  any  state  with  a  distribution 
agency  willing  to  speak  up  and  ask  for  what 
they  want. 

As  for  overall  quaUty  In  New  York,  it  is 
known  that  our  specifications  are  more 
stringent  than  most  In  addition.  I  have 
made  It  mandatory  that  we  ehQd  test  aU  our 
products  before  they  are  introduced  into 
the  lunch  program.  For  It  to  the  chOd  who  to 
the  ultimate  recipient  of  the  food  and  the 
most  discerning  about  quaUty.  taste  and  ap- 
pearance. Products  which  are  chUd  tested 
and  approved  end  up  in  their  stomachs,  not 
in  the  garbage  cans.  Commodities  and  prod- 
ucts processed  from  commodities  are  highly 
accepted  by  the  children  and  have  helped 
the  city  enjoy  a  substantial  savings,  without 
which  we,  in  New  York,  could  not  offer  the 
types  and  variety  of  menus  which  we  now 
offer.  It  to  unreaUstic  to  think  that  the  same 
savings  would  be  enjoyed  under  the  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  system. 

Before  you.  we  have  on  display  an  exam- 
ple of  the  commodities  we  receive  and  the 
products  we  make  from  them.  We  have  used 
not  only  the  more  desirable  commodities, 
Le.,  beef,  cheese  and  poultry  but  have  used 
the  non-fat  dry  milk,  flour,  tomato  paste, 
and  even  the  dreaded  and  much  talked 
about  lemon  Juice.  Would  you  care  for  a 
lemonade? 

During  the  1978-1979  school  year,  in  New 
York  City  alone  we  used  3.583.123  cases  of 
USDA  commodities  in  our  feeding  of 
lll.(K)0,000  meato.  saving  New  York  City 
mUUons  of  dollars  of  ta:q>ayers'  money. 
May  I  impress  upon  you  that  without  those 
commodities  I  would  not  have  been  able  to 
do  the  Job  as  weU  or  within  my  drastlcaUy 
reduced  budget. 

In  siunmary  may  I  cite  some  of  the  pit- 
faUs  of  the  commodities  letter  of  credit  ap- 
proach: 

1.  Program  accountability. 

2.  Added  costs  to  school  food  service. 

3.  Potential    wholesale    corruption 
cheating. 

4.  Threat  to  the  smaU  distributor. 

5.  The  time  specific  nature  of  the 
gram. 

6.  Failure  to  meet  the  objectives  of  price 
support  and  surplus  removal. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  support  and  improve  t{ie  present 
commodity  program  and  to  reject  in  its  to- 
tality the  proposed  alternative. 

Thank  you.« 
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and 


pro- 


FREDERICrK  W.  MONNISH 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  in  a  small  ceremony  in  my 
hometown  of  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  a  small 
park,  received  a  tiew  name,  and  appro- 


priate honor  was  finally  bestowed  on  a 
gentleman  who  has  meant  much  to 
Tuscaloosa. 

When  Eastw(X)d  I>ark  became  Mon- 
nish  Park,  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa  for- 
mally recognized  Frederick  William 
Monnish.  the  original  owner  of  the 
site  later  donated  by  his  widow.  Lil- 
lian. Mr.  Monnish  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try from  Germany  in  1876  at  the  age 
of  17.  After  landing  in  New  Orleans, 
he  made  his  way  to  Coaling.  Ala., 
where  he  worked  arduously  in  his 
imcle's  commissary  living  a  frugal  ex- 
istence and  saying  all  his  hard-earned 
funds. 

Within  a  few  years,  Monnish  had  or- 
ganized a  lumber  (x>mpany  and,  with 
his  young  wife,  moved  to  Tuscaloosa. 
There  in  1900,  Frederick  Monnish 
became  superintendent  of  the  Tusca- 
loosa Belt  RaUway  Co.  which  provided 
local  folks  with  vital  transportation  to 
nearby  football  and  baseball  games 
and  to  the  mainline  railroad  stations. 

Frederick  Monnish  was  truly  a  pillar 
in  local  society,  adopting  Tuscalcx^sa 
as  his  home  and  bestowing  upon  it  the 
benefits  of  his  success  which  he  could 
never  transfer  to  his  native  country. 
As  member  of  the  Alabama  State  Land 
Congress  Advisory  Committee,  Mon- 
nish traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
seeking  funding  for  agricultural  loans. 
He  served  as  a  director  of  the  Mer- 
chants Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  while  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  as  president  first  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  Coal,  Iron  &  Land  Co., 
then  of  the  East  End  Realty  Co. 

Tragedy  struck  Frederick  and  Lillian 
Monnish  when  their  only  son  died' at 
the  age  of  19.  Monnish  built  a  church 
In  Sage's  name  at  that  time  but  when 
the  congregation  erected  a  larger  place 
of  worship  a  few  years  later,  the 
family  insisted  the  name  be  changed. 
Thus,  while  constantly  giving  to  the 
town  of  Tuscaloosa,  Frederick  and  Lil- 
lian Monnish  were  always  reluctant  to 
accept  recognition  for  their  gifts.  It  is 
only  fitting  then  that  the  man  who 
personally  attended  to  the  planting  of 
many  young  seedlings  throughout  the 
community  of  Tuscaloosa  should  be 
remembered  with  a  park  in  his  name. 
It  is  rare  when  generosity  is  accompa- 
nied by  humility,  but  Frederick  W. 
Monnish  possessed  both.  I  Join  with 
the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  in  a  posthu- 
mous salute  to  Frederick  W.  Monnish; 
we  are  all  glad  he  chose  Tuscaloosa  as 
his  home  away  from  home.* 


BALTIMORE  SUN  DEFENDS  FTC 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  IIEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  article  from  the  March  12 
Baltimore  Sun  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  its  pending  authoriza- 
tion legtsUttlon.  The  article,  by  Mark 
Reutter,   enUtled   "Up   in   a  PaU   of 
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Smoke— n."  descril}es  an  agency  per- 
forming its  Job  too  well  for  its  own 
good.  It  describes  an  agency  undercut 
by  Congress  because  of  the  Influence 
of  the  industries  the  FTC  is  mandated 
to  regulate. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  issue 
facing  the  FTC  authorization  confer- 
ence, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  the 
very  integrity  of  Congress.  Observers 
are  describing  this  bill  as  a  test— a  test 
of  our  ability  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  special  interests.  If  we  fail 
this  test,  it  is  the  public  interest  which 
will  suffer. 

I  urge  my  (x>lleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle, and  (»nsider  the  sentiment  it 
represents. 

The  article  follows: 
Thk  FTC:  Up  nr  A  Pall  op  Smoke— II 
(By  Mark  Reutter) 

WASHmcTOH.— Is  the  Federal  Trade  Cora- 
mission  the  "Juggernaut"  of  "bureaucratic 
arrogance"  portrayed  by  columnist  James  J. 
KUpatrick?  Is  it  an  agency  which,  according 
to  Time,  "has  come  to  epitomize  aU  the 
problems  of  government  regulation  run 
amuck"? 

As  the  newest  buzz  word,  "overregula- 
tion."  echoes  through  this  city,  reporters 
have  stumbled  over  the  same  words  in  pur- 
suit of  pejoratives  to  describe  the  FTC— 
"controversial,"  "activist,"  "zealous,"  even 
"notorious,"  a  label  conveniently  supplied 
by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  lobbyist. 

All  this  verbiage  to  leveled  at  an  organiza- 
tion allotted  $6S.3  milUon  last  year  to  pro- 
tect Americans  from  unfair  and  monopolis- 
tic business  practices.  As  a  Juggernaut,  the 
FTC  ranks  on  the  scale  of  Afghanistan's 
tribal  warriors.  It  commands  the  financial 
capacity  to  run  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense for  4  hours,  28  minutes  of  the  year. 

Its  funding  to  equal  to  0.145  per  cent  of 
the  $45  billion  in  business  advertisbig  last 
year,  one  of  many  areas  under  its  piurview. 
Or  to  be  more  precise:  Ralston-Purina  and 
its  conglomerate  brethren  spent  more  put- 
ting dog  food  commercials  on  TV  last  year 
than  the  government  spent  supporting  Itt 
designated  bulwark  against  deceptive  busi- 
ness practices. 

Regardless  of  its  size,  has  the  agency 
shackled  businessmen  with  picayune  rules 
and  mounds  of  paperwork?  A  study  by  the 
Business  Roundtable,  a  major  corporate  lob- 
bying organization,  indicates  otherwise. 
FTC  regulations,  the  1978  study  found,  cost 
large  businesses  the  least  of  six  federal 
agencies  examined,  a  mere  I  per  cent  of  the 
12.8  billion  Ubulated.  (In  keeping  with  its 
political  objectives,  the  Roundtable  study 
avoids  detailing  the  benefits— the  cheaper 
goods,  saved  lives,  cleaner  air.  less  discrimi- 
nation, etc— that  accrue  from  actions  by 
the  FTC  and  other  public-oriented  agen 
cles.) 

The  White  House  Regulatory  Coimcll  re- 
cently rated  the  FTC  as  the  federal  agency 
which  does  the  best  Job  of  planning  its  ac- 
tivities and  supporting  its  plans  with  cost- 
benefit  studies.  And  in  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  last  September,  the 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  SUtes  said  the  FTC  was  ful- 
filling its  legislative  mandate  "efficiently 
and  fairly.  It  to  doing  a  good  Job  of  adminis- 
tration." 

Stanley  Cohen  agrees  with  these  assess- 
menU.  Hardly  an  PTC  partisan,  the  Wash- 
bigton  editor  of  Adverttoing  Age  says  the 
current  attack  on  the  agency  to  the  "most 
mindless  piece  of  poUtics"  be  has  seen  in  hto 
36  years  as  a  reporter  here.  Mr.  Cohen  to 
particularly  disturbed  by  Senate  and  House 
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blUs  (DOW  In  oonference  committee)  which 
would  stop  the  FTC  from  requiring  morti- 
cians to  disclose  the  prices  of  funeral  serv- 
ices and  auto  dealers  to  issue  warranties  on 
used  cara.  But  pOtentiaUy  more  disastrous. 
Mr.  Cohen  says,  to  a  provision  In  the  Senate 
bUl  that  would  curb  the  FTCs  abUlty  to 
regulate  advertising  that  Intentionally  ma- 
nipulates the  consimier. 

"If  the  FTC  to  put  in  its  place  by  Con- 
gress, we're  going  to  see  a  resurgence  of  a 
new  generation  of  njirketplaoe  abuses."  he 
says  flatly,  adding,  "When  you  weaken  the 
FTC,  you  undercut  self-regulation  by  busi- 
nesa." 

In  hto  Ad  Age  columns.  Mr.  Cohen  has 
tried  unsuocessfuUy  to  dissiiarte  trade 
groups  from  picking  apart  the  FTC.  Often 
he  pitches  hto  appeato  to  the  self-interest  of 
hto  readers:  "If  we  return  to  the  kind  of 
FTC  which  to  acceptable  to  used-car  dealers, 
funeral  directors  and  the  like,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  the  ad  business  flnds  itself  con- 
fronting another  Ralph  Nader?" 

Eleven  years  ago  Ralph  Nader  released 
the  first  Nader  Raider  report  It  was  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  it  depicted 
an  agei^cy  of  sometimes  boozing,  sometimes 
snoozing,  bureaucrats  who  waged  solemn 
war  on  wool  imports  and  foreign-made 
watchbands.  The  report  impeUed  President 
Nixon  to  caU  for  a  formal  study  of  the 
agency.  Rejuvenate  the  FTC  or  abolish  it, 
the  study  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
reported  back. 

Thus  began  a  slow  process  whereby  the 
FTC  was  given  the  legal  tooto  It  needed  to 
fulfill  its  1914  mandate  of  making  the  mar- 
ketplace competitive  and  non-deceptive.  The 
process  culminated  with  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Act  of  1975. 

For  the  first  time,  the  FTC  could  get  a 
real  handle  on  the  marketplace  by  estab- 
lishing trade  rules  for  entire  industries  in- 
stead of  the  previous  practice  of  Issuing 
cease-and-destot  orders  on  an  individual  case 
basis.  The  agency  also  could  examine  pro- 
fessional societies  and  standard-setting 
groups  which  affect  commerce. 

Under  the  Nixon  and  Ford  admintotra- 
tions.  the  agency  Initiated  proceedings 
against  various  businesses  with  a  history  of 
high  costs  or  sleazy  sales  practices,  includ- 
ing credit  companies  and  ntobUe  home  man- 
ufactures. Anti-trust  activities  were  stepped 
up,  with  investigations  of  the  auto,  cereal, 
ciflsrette.  agricultural  and  oil  industries. 

But.  perhaps  more  significantly,  the 
agency  began  to  delve  into  the  economic 
structure  of  Main  Street.  Under  proposed 
rules,  health  spa  operators,  used-car  dealers, 
and  undertakers  would  have  to  disclose 
their  moducts  and  prices  fully.  lawyers, 
dentists,  and  other  professional  groups  were 
told  to  end  bans  on  adverttoing  that  the 
FTC  said  artificiaUy  restrained  free  eotape- 
tition.  The  agency  also  began  Investigating 
the  high  costs  of  medical  care,  especially 
the  Interlocks  between  doctors  and  health 
care  plans. 

Within  short  order  the  FTC  managed  to 
tread  on  the  canopy  of  upper  middle  class 
privDege.  aggravating  not  only  the  corpo- 
rate executive  but  those  who  fiU  the  power 
slots  of  a  local  community— the  lawyer 
active  In  county  poUtics,  the  doctor  who  sits 
on  the  hospital  board,  the  funeral  director 
who  rIsM  early  for  the  Optimist  meeting. 

"If  you  look  at  every  poll,"  says  Michael 
Pertschuk.  "you'U  find  broad  and  uniform 
support  for  the  very  kinds  of  things  thto 
agency  to  doing,  and  that  support  Is  not 
eroding."  But  when  the  chairman  of  the 
FTC  goes  over  to  Capitol  HIU  these  days, 
armed  with  poUs  and  other  data,  he  hears 
the  same  refrain  from  his  erstwhile  allies: 
"Maybe  you're  right.  Mike,  but  the  funeral 
directors  wlU  remember  at  election  time  and 
the  consumer  won't." 
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or  optometrists  what  they 

Pertschulc  continues.  "What 
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develop  alternative  low-cost 

that  the  exclusion  of  para- 

tom  the  performance  of  cer- 
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EXFE31IMENT. 


OF  ANIMAL 
ATION 


HON.  Pi  TRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IM  TBI  HO  USS  OP  HEPRESENTATITES 

WedJie  tday,  March  19,  1980 

•  Bfrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  1  introduced  legislation. 
HJi.  6847.  ti  regulate  animal  experi- 
mentation. A  similar  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  tb(!  Colorado  State  Legisla- 
ture last  ye  ir  and  was  supported  by 
the  assistan  dean  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  \  edicine  at  Colorado  State 
University  a  id  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  Medical 
SchooL 

My  bill  dofes  not  eliminate  research 
and  testing  qn  animals.  It  insures  that 
conducted  in  a  manner 
that  precludes  pain.  The  present 
Animal  Wei  are  Act  does  not  address 
researt  li  and  testing  is  done, 
s  no  humane  protection 
My  legislation  covers  the 
»f  animals  for  research, 
testing,  teac!  ling.  or  the  production  of 
certain  medi  »1  or  veterinary  products 
and  thus  fil  s  this  gap  in  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.j 

The  introc  uction  of  this  legislation 
will  spark  a  Ively  debate  on  the  issue 
of  pidnful  ai  Imal  experimentation.  In 
this  spirit.  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  let  er  from  John  H.  Wood  of 
Hoffmann-Li ,  Roche.  Inc.: 
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Hoffmann-La  Roche 
comments  on  amend- 
considering  to  the  Animal 
We  recognise,  and  support, 
to  ensure  the  humane  treat- 
In  reaeaich,  testing  and 
own  researen.  proper  and 
of  animals  has  always 
nmaln,  a  principal  factor  In 
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the  design  and  execution  of  our  research  ac- 
tivities. At  the  same  time,  we  are  concerned 
that  the  proposed  amendments  unintention- 
ally could  interfere  with,  and  possibly  even 
eliminate.  Important  medical  research,  as 
weU  as  compromise  the  quality  of  medical 
education  and  training  in  our  nation's 
schools. 

Our  most  Important  concerns  arise  from 
the  definition  of  "pain"  proposed  In  Section 
2(k).  combined  with  proposed  Section  13a  of 
the  bill  which  would  require  that  all  "pain- 
ful" research  be  conducted  under  anesthe- 
sia. The  definition  of  pain— Including  the 
reference  to  "debilitation  and  significant 
physical  and  behavioral  distress"— is  so 
bri>ad  that  most  biomedical  research  could 
be  adversely  subjected  to  Section  13  require- 
ments. The  administration  of  an  anesthetic 
In  certain  non-surgical  research  projects 
could  interfere  with  conduct  of  the  study. 
For  example,  in  chronic  and  acute  toxicity 
studies,  eye  or  skin  Irritation  tests,  many 
pharmacologic  screens,  range-finding  stud- 
ies, nutritional  deficiency  projects,  chronic 
hypertension  or  cardiac  failure  studies,  ani- 
mals may  experience  debilitation  or  distress. 
These,  however,  are  precisely  the  types  of 
effects  scientists  must  be  able  to  observe  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  true  effects  of  a  par- 
ticular compound.  Masking  debilitation  or 
distress  by  administration  of  anesthetics 
would  seriously  compromise  the  validity  and 
value  of  the  research. 

Moreover,  use  of  an  anesthetic  introduces 
a  secondary  drug  Into  research  and  could 
distort  test  results  pertaining  to  the  prima- 
ry drug  being  investigated.  For  this  reason, 
such  research  data  could  prove  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Companies  might  be  placed  in  the  unten- 
able position  where  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  the  amendments  could  render 
them  out-of-compliance  with  the  testing  re- 
quirements established  by  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

We  also  believe  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments would  unnecessarily  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  £>epartment  would  be  empowered, 
under  proposed  Section  5,  to  promulgate 
"proper"  (as  opposed  to  "minimum")  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  animal  care.  This  could 
require  the  development  of  standards  for 
each  and  every  experimental  procedure  con- 
ducted In  biomedical  research,  thereby  prov- 
ing highly  Impractical. 

The  requirement  of  proposed  13a(a)<2) 
for  animal  care  committee  review  and  certi- 
fication of  research  Involving  the  infliction 
of  disease  and  possible  use  of  aaesthestics 
and  analgesics  appears  Impractical  and  un- 
reasonable. It  could  only  be  effectively  ac- 
complished In  a  very  small  research  Institu- 
tion conducting  few  studies.  Even  more  bur- 
densome Is  the  requirement  of  13a(bK2) 
providing  for  review  and  documentation  by 
the  Internal  animal  care  committee  of  "each 
proposed  project"  involving  the  use  of  ani- 
mals. Such  a  requirement  would  Impose  ex- 
treme administrative  burdens  on  a  facility 
like  Roche  which  conducts  a  large  number 
of  research  projects.  Finally,  these  require- 
ments Incorrectly  assume  that  senior  re- 
search Investigators  cannot,  and  do  not, 
review  each  project  for  compliance  with 
good  animal  care  practices. 

It  is  our  strong  feeling  that  modem  bio- 
medical research  Involving  the  use  of  ani- 
mals Is  not  conducted  needlessly  or  cruelly. 
Rather,  it  proceeds  from  legitimate,  compel- 
ling and  entirely  ethical  concerns— increas- 
ing mankind's  knowledge  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  overcome  disease  and  promote  human,  as 
wen  as  animal  health  and  safety.  Extraordi- 
nary benefits  have  resulted  from  this  type 
of  research.  literally  mlllaas  of  pe<^e  owe 
their  health— and  In  many  cases,  their  very 
Uvcs-to  animal  research.  As  the  National 
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Institutes  of  Health  has  observed,  the 
chances  are  that  If  a  penaa  has  ever  had  a 
serious  medical  problem,  research  with  ani- 
mals has  probably  helped  In  restoring  good 
health.  Accordingly,  unreasonable  Interfer- 
ence with  efficient  and  effective  conduct  of 
such  research  could  impose  needless  suffer- 
ing on  human  bebigs  and  possibly  deprive 
society  of  otherwise  available  health  care 
t)enef  its  and  protection. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Wood, 
Assistant  Vice  President, 
Department  of  Public  Affairs.m 


OSHA  REFORM— THE  TIME  HAS 
COME 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA).  despite  costs  of  over 
$25  billion  in  compliance  to  American 
businessmen  and  over  $1  billion  to 
American  taxpayers,  has  failed  to 
achieve  a  significant  positive  impact 
on  employee  injury  and  illness  rates. 

As  one  who  has  taken  the  lead  in 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  stop 
OSHA's  bureaucratic  bungling.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss my  concept  of  effective  health 
and  safety  measures  for  America's  100 
million  person  work  force. 

After  8  years  of  major  investment  in 
OSHA.  Americans  can  only  wonder 
where  is  the  return  on  that  invest- 
ment: has  OSHA  protected  workers  by 
significantly  decreasing  workplace 
deaths  and  injuries? 

The  unfortunate  answer  OSHA  has 
not  been  effective  in  protecting  the 
American  work  force.  Not  only  has 
OSHA  failed  to  reduce  serious  injuries 
and  fatalities  in  the  workplace,  the 
niunber  of  severity  of  serious  injuries 
and  the  number  of  fatalities  have 
sliarply  increased  in  recent  years  de- 
spite OSHA's  massive  regulatory  ef- 
forts.- 

Nevertheless,  OSHA  advocates  com 
tinue  to  insist  that  the  Agency  has 
had  a  positive  Impact  and  that  with- 
out OSHA.  worker  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties would  be  even  higher.  Their  argu- 
ment is  that  what  is  needed  is  not  less 
OSHA,  but  more  OSHA;  more  inspec- 
tors, more  standards,  more  dollars. 

However,  the  records  of  Industry 
and  OSHA  itself  strongly  refute  this 
contention.  A  good  barometer  of  in- 
dustry's performance  is  a  comparison 
of  the  worker  injury/illness  rates  prior 
to  OSHA's  inception  with  the  rates  in 
the  comparable  period  after  its  incep- 
tion. 

Since  1971,  when  OSHA  began  oper- 
ations, there  have  been  significant  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  serious  inju- 
ries and  the  severity  of  these  injuries, 
and  a  more  recent  upswing  in  worker 
fatalities.  Conversely,  National  Safety 
CouDcU  (NSC)  sUtlstlcs  for  the  8-year 
period  prior  to  1971,  when  industry 
was  handling  safety  and  health  con- 
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cems  itself,  show  a  steady  decline  in 
these  categories. 

For  the  8  most  recent  pre-OSHA 
years,  deaths  per  100.000  workers 
dropped  from  21  fatalities  in  1964  to 
17  fatalities  in  1971,  average  workdays 
lost  per  temporary  total  disability  de- 
clined from  27  di^  to  23  days,  fatal 
injury  rates  dropped  from  0.07  to  0.05. 
and  permanent  partial  disability  rates 
decreased  from  0.35  to  0.33,  based  on 
the  Z16.1  standard  per  million  man- 
hours  of  exi)ostire.  NSC  statistics  show 
a  steady  post- World  War  n  25-year  de- 
creasing injury  and  fatality  rate  trend 
for  industry,  which  only  began  in- 
creasing in  the  1970'8  during  the  years 
of  OSHA  regulation  enforcement. 

As  the  American  work  force  has  in- 
creased, injuries  and  fatalities  have 
also  increased,  but  the  rate  of  these 
accidents'  frequency  did  not  increase 
proportionately  until  they  came  under 
OSHA's  counterproductive  regulatory 
system. 

The  disappointing  performance  of 
this  regulatory  nightmare  does  not 
warrant  providing  increased  responsi- 
bility, but  rather  it  mandates  reevalua* 
tion  and  reform. 

OSHA's  poor  performance  clearly 
demonstrates  that  voluntary  safety 
and  health  preservation  programs 
through  employers  Incentives  are 
more  certain  to  protect  workers  than 
costly  Government  regulations  geared 
to  rigidity  rather  than  results. 

Without  the  arbitrary  and  bureau- 
cratic barriers  presented  by  OSHA 
with  it  inflexible  and  nitpicking  regu- 
lations and  the  exorbitant  paperwork 
and  administrative  burdens  it  places 
on  businesses,  industry  would  be  able 
to  effect  even  greater  protection  for 
workers  thruugh  its  own  efforts.  Al- 
though industry  can  be  aided  by  Gov- 
ernment encouragement,  incentive, 
and  consultation,  the  ultimate  source 
of  protection  of  worker  safety  and 
health  must  be  through  the  employers 
themselves  with  good  employee  c(x>p- 
eration. 

Not  only  has  OSHA  failed  to  pro- 
duce demonstrable  benefits  in  work- 
ers' safety,  it  has  created  extraordi- 
nary public  controversy.  Just  9  years 
ago,  the  proposed  act  slipped  through 
the  House  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  3,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  agency 
created  to  administer  the  law,  had 
become  the  most  despised  and  ridl- 
cliled  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  recent  years,  the  erosion  of 
public  and  political  support  has  been 
evidenced  by  several  congressional 
votes  in  favor  of  blanket  exemptions 
for  broad  classes  of  employers.  In  a 
free  society,  it  has  been  often  proved 
that  no  law  can  be  effective  if  its  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  are 
widely  viewed  as  illegitimate  and  non- 
productive. 

Nine  years  ago  Congress  cast  the 
Government  in  a  policeman's  role  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment for  over  4  million  workplaces 
in  the  United  States.  Although  there 
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may  he  a  valid  policeman's  role  in  a 
limited  number  of  apparent  cases  of 
criminal  negligence,  the  vast  majority 
of  workplaces  should  not  be  subjected 
to  such  militant  enforcement  condi- 
tions because  they  are  not  hazardous, 
or  at  least  not  criminally  so.  In  short, 
there  is  a  more  reasonable  and  produc- 
tive way  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  meaningfully  participate  in  improv- 
ing the  occupational  safety  and  health 
of  America's  workers. 

The  better  way  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  redirect  its  policeman's  role  to 
fimctions  where  it  is  reidly  needed  to 
deter  and  correct  grave  occupational 
hazards,  to  provide  useful  research 
and  information,  and  to  stimulate  em- 
ployer and  employee  cooperation  and 
initiatives  to  Improve  workplace  safety 
and  health. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  drastic  reform  of  OSHA  is  over- 
due. It  is  toward  this  end  that  I  am 
working  on  all  fronts,  through  the 
Congress,  the  courts  and  administra- 
tive offices  of  Government. 

We  have  successfully  curbed  OSHA 
abuses  in  dozens  of  State  and  Federal 
court  cases  across  the  Nation  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  Barlow  Supreme 
Court  victory  in  May  of  1978.  We  have 
forced  OSHA  administrators  into  a 
large  reduction  of  arbitrary  regula- 
tions and  other  reforms  and  we  are 
also  experiencing  increasing  successes 
in  legislative  relief  to  OSHA  oppres- 
sion. 

Current  legislative  efforts  include  a 
measure  S.  2153  introduced  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1979.  by  Senator  Richard 
ScHWEiKER  of  Pennsylvania  known  as 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Improvements  Act  of  1980. 1  am  intro- 
ducing similar  legislation  in  the 
House.  These  measures  offer  the  first 
and  best  opportunity  for  significant 
OSHA  reform  in  1980. 

This  legislation  will  improve  the 
original  OSHA  Act  by  redirecting  the 
agency's  enforcement  activities  from 
the  ineffective  shotgun  approach  to 
the  effective  rifle  approach  and  create 
needed  incentives  for  encouraging  ini- 
tiatives by  employers  and  employees 
to  make  their  workplaces  more  safe 
and  healthf  uL 

The  Schwelker  and  Hansen  bills  are 
extensions  of  successful  actions  al- 
ready taken  by  Congress  last  year  in 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
and  sponsored  by  me  in  the  House 
which  passed  in  the  1980  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bilL  This  1-year  provi- 
sion dealt  with  small  firms  of  10  or 
fewer  employees,  establishing  the 
principle  that  OSHA  should  leave  non- 
hazardous  small  businesses  alone, 
while  preserving  essential  OSHA  au- 
thority where  needed  for  enforcement 
in  hazardous  circumstances. 

8.  2153  seeks  to  incorporate  perma- 
nently into  the  OSHA  Act  this  same 
positive  and  responsible  approach,  but 
expanded  for  businesses  of  all  sizes. 
Additionally,  the  legislation  proposes 
writing  into  the  law  for  the  first  time, 
nonpuniUve  incentives  for  improving 
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safety  and  health  in  the  workplace. 
The  Hansen  bill  goes  even  further  in 
exempting  employers  with  continuing 
good  safety  records  from  OSHA  in- 
spections. 

Basically  then,  this  new  legislative 
approach  provides  that  workplaces 
with  good  safety  and  health  records 
will  be  exempt  from  most  OSHA  in- 
spections. Thus  OSHA  will  be  forced 
to  direct  enforcement  activities  more 
efficiently  to  hazardous  firms,  and 
create  incentives  for  businesses  to  es- 
tablish a  gcxxl  safety  reconL  Under 
the  Schwelker  bill.  OSHA  retains  au- 
thority to  inspect  for  certain  very  seri- 
ous problems,  such  as  health  hazards, 
employee  complaints  of  imminent 
danger,  and  the  like,  whereas  the 
Hansen  provision  allows  OSHA  in  only 
if  the  employer  self -correction  safety 
record  fails. 

To  minimize  paperwork,  the  bill 
seelu  to  utilize  worker's  compensation 
reports  already  legally  required  by  em- 
ployers with  the  State  compensation 
agency.  Employers  with  no  injuries  re- 
ported to  the  agency  over  a  given 
period  of  time  ^'ill  qualify  for  the  ex- 
emption. Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics 
data  happily  indicate  roughly  85  per- 
cent of  all  workplaces  would  qualify 
through  this  method— if  all  State 
agencies  participate— without  addi- 
tional paperwork  for  the  employers. 

Workplaces  not  identified  as  safe 
through  the  worker's  compensation 
records — including  employers  in  States 
without  adequate  workers'  (M>mpensa- 
tion  data— will  qualify  by  filing  an  af* 
fidavit  that  the  workplace  had  no  oc- 
cupational deaths  and  acceptable 
minimal  injuries  resulting  in  lost 
workdays. 

The  bills  propose  additional  incen- 
tives for  workplaces  eligible  for  inspec- 
tion through  penalty  exemptions  and 
reductions: 

(1)  In  the  more  restrictive  Senate  propos- 
al, the  safe  workplaces,  exempted  by  the 
House  bill,  with  more  than  10  employees  at 
which  are  maintained  advisory  safety  com- 
mittees and  advisory  consultation  programs, 
and  safe  employers  of  10  of  fewer  employ- 
ees, will  be  exempt  from  most  safety  penal- 
ties (but  not  for  willful  or  repeat  violations). 

(2)  Under  both  proposals,  workplaces 
which  do  not  qualify  for  the  Inspection  ex- 
emption will  not  be  assessed  safety  penalties 
greater  than  $700  for  serious  violations  and 
$300  for  nonserious  violations  if  the  employ- 
er maintains  a  responsible  advisory  safety 
committee  and  advisory  consultation  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  advisory  safety  com- 
mittees and  advisory  consultation  pro- 
grams as  specified  are  now  widely 
used,  and  have  been  productive  in  im- 
proving safety  and  health.  The  bills 
include  basic  structural  requirements 
to  insiue  meaningful  employee  partici- 
pation on  the  committee  and  compe- 
tency in  the  consultation  program. 

The  Schwelker  and  Hansen  propos- 
als specifically  preserve  essential 
OSHA  authority  to  deal  with  otho* 
hazards  which  cannot,  be  identified  by 
reference  to  safety  performance  rec- 
ords. Additionally,  both  bills  also  pre- 
serve full  direct  or  indirect  OSHA  au- 
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TO  INC^REASE  THE  RE- 
LIMIT    FOR    SUPPLE- 
SECURITY      INCOME 


THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sup- 
Security  Income  program, 
in  January  of  1974,  is  de- 
list the  needy  aged,  the 
;he  disabled— persons  who 
most   financial   need.   In 
qiialify  for  benefits,  an  indi- 
not  have  resources  exceed- 
and  a  couple  cannot  have 
excess  of  $2,250.  Although 
not  include  one's  home 
a  retail  value  of  $1,200 
include  the  money  one 
or  savings  account,  one's 
certain  other  effects.  It  is 
in    these 
times— to    exceed 
In  fact,  since  the  limits 
set,  inflation  has  nearly 
this  year  we  expect  to 
&  10  percent  rise, 
today  I  am  sponsoring  a 
the  Social  Security  Act 
the  dollar  amount  of  the 
individual  or  a  couple 
and  still  qualify  for  SSI 
irge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
the  legislation, 
fbllows: 
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title  XIV  of  the  Social  Secu- 

increase  the  dollar  amount  of 

which    an    individual    or 

have  and  stiU  be  ellKible  for 

and  to  provide  for  periodic 

increases    in    such    dollar 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  benefits  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted.  The  amendment 
made  by  section  2  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  determinations  made  (under  section 
21S(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  ttiis  Act.« 


by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

0/  the    United   State*   of 

Congreu  auembled.  That  sec- 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

out  "$1,5(M)"  in  paragraph 
in  lieu  thereof  "|3,0(M)": 


(a  KB) 
Ini  tance 
Sec  ion 
ameided 


our  "$2,250"  in  paragraphs 
and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

"$4,600". 
1617  of  the  Social  Security 
by  inserting  "subsections 
(aX2XB)   of  section   1611," 


amendments  made  by  the  first 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect 


1978  FRESHMEN  SCORE  P(X>RLY 
ON  1928  EXAM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLIltOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
always  fun.  if  not  always  enlightening, 
to  match  the  achievements  of  the 
present  against  those  of  the  past. 
Could  Muhammed  All  beat  Jack 
Dempsey?  What  would  happen  if  Babe 
Ruth  faced  a  Nolan  Ryan  fast  bail? 
These  and  similar  questions  are  usual- 
ly the  kind  of  thing  that  leads  to 
friendly  debates  and  nothing  more. 

But  2  years  ago  someone  asked  a 
similar,  much  more  important  ques- 
tion about  the  present  versus  the  past. 
How  would  today's  college  freshmen 
do  on  a  test  that  was  given  50  years 
ago  to  the  (Allege  freshmen  of  1928? 

The  results  were  further  evidence 
that  today's  educational  establishment 
has  failed  in  its  Job.  Today's  class  did 
poorly  on  the  tests  when  measured 
against  the  achievements  of  the  class 
of  1928. 

This  certainly  suggests,  as  one  of  the 
test-givers  stated  that: 

We  are  becoming  "headline  learners," 
giving  less  and  less  attention  to  substance 
and  the  l>eauty  of  the  language. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "1978  Freshmen  Score  Poorly 
on  1928  Exam"  from  the  New  York 
Times,  March  18, 1980: 

1978  Freshmzm  Scork  Poorly  On  1928 
Exam 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

Charges  that  today's  young  people  are 
poorly  educated  and  counterclaims  that  the 
schools  are  better  than  ever  tend  to  be  car- 
ried on  without  benefit  of  facts.  Missing 
from  the  det>ate  is  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  and  compare  the  performance  of 
students— then  and  now. 

One  such  yardstick  has  just  become  avail- 
able, and  it  shows  that  apprehensions  about 
the  decline  in  reading  skills  may  be  fully 
justified.  The  instrument  that  provides  the 
disconcerting  evidence  is  a  test  given  to  865 
incoming  freslimen  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1928  and  again  in  1978,  exact- 
ly 50  years  later.  The  comparative'  results, 
which  have  Just  been  correlated,  were  oh- 
tained  by  The  New  York  Times  last  week. 

In  the  1920's  Alvin  C.  Eurich.  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  For  Educational  De- 
velopment, a  nonprofit  organization  of  edu- 
cational research  and  services,  designed  ex- 
periments to  improve  the  reading  abilities 
of  freslimen.  At  the  time,  as  a  research  as- 
sistant in  educational  psychology,  he  pre- 
pared and  administered  two  standardized 
reading  tests. 

In  the  intervening  years.  Dr.  Eurich  has 
served  as  a  professor  and  ultimately  as 
acting  president  of  Stanford  University,  a 
Navy  Commander  in  charge  of  a  testing  and 
training  program.  Chancellor  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  and  head  of  the 
Ford  Foundation's  education  division. 
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While  listening  to  the  debate  over  student 
performance.  Dr.  Eurich  recalled  his  Minne- 
sota test  experience  and  decided,  with  the 
university's  cooperation,  to  administer  the 
same  tests  to  the  1978  freshmen.  "The  con- 
ditions," he  said  in  an  interview,  "were  espe- 
cially favorable  for  a  comparison." 

Then,  as  now.  the  university  bad  open  ad- 
mission for  any  graduate  of  an  accredited 
high  school.  In  1928.  moreover,  the  tests 
were  administered  not  only  to  the  1,313 
freshmen  in  the  liberal  arts  college  but  to 
4.191  high  school  seniors  in  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  public  schools.  A  spot  check  of 
the  test  by  The  New  York  Times  indicates 
that  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  on  it 
has  changed  litUe.  if  any.  since  1928. 

In  the  1978  rerun,  only  college  freshmen, 
both  in  the  more  selective  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  the  new  general  college  were 
tested.  T(xlay's  college  freslimen  failed  to 
match  the  performance  of  both  the  1928 
samples — college  and  high  school. 

The  first  of  the  two  tests  consisted  of  two 
parts:  a  vocabulary  test  in  which  students 
had  to  define  100  words  by  selecting  the  cor- 
rect meaning  from  five  choices,  and  a  read- 
ing comprehension  test,  which  asked  stu- 
dents to  select,  from  a  series  of  statements, 
the  one  that  correctly  interpreted  a  para- 
graph. In  the  second,  a  "speed  of  reading" 
test,  students  were  allotted  six  minutes  to 
read  38  paragraptis,  and  were  required  to 
cross  out  the  one  extraneous  or  absurd 
phrase  in  each  paragraph. 

On  the  vocabulary  test,  the  1978  freshmen 
scored  significantly  lower  (28.75  out  of  100) 
than  the  1928  freshmen  (34.90).  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  1978  freslimen 
scored  below  26,  compared  with  only  about 
40  percent  of  the  1928  freshmen.  (The  fig- 
ures used  are  derived  from  the  mean  scores 
based  on  the  numlier  of  items  answered  cor- 
rectly by  the  tested  groups.) 

In  reading  comprehension,  the  pattern 
was  similar.  At>out  SO  percent  of  the  1978 
freshmen  fell  below  a  score  of  12,  compared 
with  only  40  percent  of  the  1928  high  school 
seniors  and  30  percent  of  the  1928  college 
freshmen. 

In  the  speed-reading  test,  about  54  per- 
cent of  the  1928  freshmen  scored  20  or 
below;  81  percent  of  the  1978  group  did  so. 
This  was  "a  striking  and  highly  significant 
statistical  difference,"  Dr.  Eurich  comment- 
ed. 

Critics  of  the  comparison  say  that  no  two 
samples  separated  by  50  years  can  be  consid- 
ered truly  comparable,  which  Dr.  Eurich 
concedes.  For  example,  in  1928  a  consider- 
ably smaller  proportion  of  students  finished 
high  school  and  went  on  to  college.  Thus, 
the  sample  tested  that  year  was  more 
select— many  low  achievers  had  already 
dropped  out. 

Still,  Dr.  Eurich's  findings  block  any  de- 
fense that  may  try  to  absolve  schools  and 
society  from  all  responsibility  by  blaming 
the  declining  achievements  on  the  fact  that 
today  more  not-so-bright  youngsters  make  it 
all  the  way  to  college.  Most  striking,  he  said, 
is  "the  noticeable  decline  by  1978  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  gifted  students— the 
top  1  percent." 

In  1978,  he  said,  no  student  scored  higher 
than  75,  a  drop  of  some  20  points  from  the 
highest  score  in  1928:  and  only  one  student 
out  of  100  in  1978  scored  near  60,  a  score  ob- 
tained by  five  out  of  100  in  1928.  The  top  1 
percent  In  academic  ability  within  the  stu- 
dent population  is  fair  game  for  a  then-and- 
now  comparison. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  To  Dr.  Eurich  It 
means  that  freshmen  today  cannot  cover  aa 
much  ground  in  a  given  time  as  students 
half  a  century  ago.  or  comprehend  what 
they  read  as  welL  Textbooks  tend  to  adjust 
to  students'  lower  capacities,  thus  speeding 
the  downhill  sUde. 
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.Dr.  X^iricb  dtea  the  observaUon  by  Prof. 
Jeanne  Chall.  a  noted  reading  v>eciallst  at 
Harvard  Unlverrity,  that  while  educators 
of  t^  claim  that  easier  books  enhance  stu- 
dents' ability  to  comprehend  new  eoncepta. 
the  fact  Is  that  such  texts  do  not  challenge 
students  sufficiently  to  stretch  their  capac- 
ity. 

Indications  of  studenU'  decllninc  test 
scores  over  a  shorter  period  of  time  have  led 
to  much  guessing  at  the  reasons,  without 
many  convindnc  conclusions.  Dr.  Eurich  Is 
content  with  raising  some  quesUoos:  "Can  it 
be  that  we  are  placing  leas  and  lea  empha- 
sis on  the  importance  of  reading  and  other 
more  traditional  modes  of  learning?  Can  It 
be  that  through  our  technological  means  of 
communication,  we  are  becoming  'headline' 
learners,  giving  less  and  less  attention  to 
substance  and  the  beauty  of  language?"* 


OREENVILLE-SPARTANBURO,  Eke 
MAKE  WALL  STREET  JOUR- 
NAL'S WINNERS  LIST 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

50  European  companies  have  offices  in 
towa 

Some  26  miles  down  the  pike  bi  Green- 
ville, Micbelin,  the  French  tire  company. 
has  lU  UJB.  headquarters.  So  does  Dan 
River,  the  American  textile  giant.  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens, the  second-largest  textile  company  in 
the  country,  employs  about  8,000  people 
across  OreenvUle  County.  Electronics  firms 
like  Digital  Equipment  are  mqying  into 
Greenville,  too. 

Long  known  as  a  domestk  textile  center. 
Greenville-Spartanburg  is  drawing  Industry 
from  all  over  the  world  partly  because  of  ag- 
gressive campaigns  by  its  chambm  of  com- 
merce. Spartanburg  solicited  consuls  from 
the  French  and  Swiss  governments,  while 
Greenville  trumpeU  that  unions  represent 
less  than  3%  of  iU  labor  force  and  touts 
South  Carolina's  right-to-work  law.  The 
area  also  benefits  from  a  successful  state-fi- 
nanced program  that  trains  workers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  any  company  locating  in  South 
Carolina.* 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  SOUTH  CAKOUlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

%  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  article  which  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  Friday.  Headlined  "Those 
Who  Rate  Cities  as  Business  Sites  Uke 
Mid-Size  Sun  Belt  Ones."  the  report 
notes  that  experts  pick  Greenville- 
Spartanburg.  S.C,.  high  in  the  top  six 
best  bets  for  business  location  or  ex- 
pansion in  the  coming  decade. 

The  experts,  who  )ook  for  strong 
growth  potential  and  a  high  quality  of 
life,  found  fertile  hunting  ground  in 
the  Fourth  District,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  In  fact,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, they  discovered  the  same  rich  po- 
tential which  the  International  busi- 
ness community,  more  than  50  Euro- 
pean companies  strong  In  the  area,  has 
long  recognized.  This  includes  a  skilled 
work  force  which  believes  in  and  prac- 
tices the  tenets  of  the  work  ethic 
abundant  academic  opportunity,  and  a 
cultural  environment  of  national  and 
International  renown. 

High  In  this  list  of  attributes  is  a 
business  community  which  is  creative, 
accommodating  and  aggressive.  As  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal  article.  "Long 
known  as  a  domestic  textile  center. 
Oreenvllle-Spartanburg  Is  drawing  In- 
dustry from  all  over  the  world  partly 
because  of  aggressive  campaigns  by  Its 
chambers  of  commerce." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  see  these 
accomplishments  In  the  headlines  and 
salute  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict who  have  established  this  well  de- 
served hospitable  reputation. 

The  excerpt  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows: 

GreenvUle-Spartanburg  (metropolitan- 
area  pop.  560.000).  Row  many  cities  can 
boast  a  foreign  consulate?  Spartanburg  has 
two.  Why  here,  in  the  rugged  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  northwest  South  Carolina?  "Because 
it's  an  international  town,"  says  Jacqueline 
Dietrich,  the  French  consul,  who  operates 
out  of  her  house  in  Spartanburg.  More  than 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  NORTH  JERSEY  DISTRICT 
WATER  SUPPLY  COMMISSION 
UPON  THE  SOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  DELIVERY  OF  WATER 
FROM  WANAQUE  RESERVOIR 
TO  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
REGION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  HEW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  20.  1980.  the  residents  of 
my  congressional  district  and  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  Join  together  In  a  com- 
memorative salute  of  the  North  Jersey 
District  Water  Supply  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  In  Wanaque. 
a  J.,  upon  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  «f  the  North  Jersey  Dis- 
trict Water  Supply  Commission's  de- 
livery of  water  for  the  first  time  from 
the  reservoir  at  Wanaque. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  commend  to  you  the 
distinguished  commissioners,  officers, 
technicians,  and  staff  of  the  North 
Jersey  District  Water  Supply  Commis- 
sion who  have  earned  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  our  people  for  their  out- 
standing public  serrloe  and  adminis- 
tration of  this  most  Important  region- 
al water  supply  facility.  The  current 
commissioners  and  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Commissioners:  Prank  A.  Orechio, 
chairman:  Salvatore  L.  Barone; 
Samuel  Bergen  Elton  Hill;  and  Greg- 
ory Komeshok. 

Officers:  E.  Albert  Mandel,  comp- 
troller. George  J.  Minish,  counsel: 
Dean  C.  Noll,  executive  director  and 
chief  engtaeer,  and  C.  William  Searle, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree  that  a 
good,  dean,  safe  water  supply  Is  basic 
and  essential  to  the  health  of  our 
people.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  the 
material  Improvement  of  our  overall 
water  supply  and  distribution  systems 
is  critically  Important  to  sustain  our 
economic  leadership  and  achieve  our 
fuUest  indtistrlal  growth  potential. 
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The  Wanaque  Reservoir  is  the  key 
controlling  reservoir  of  the  northeast- 
em  region  of  our  State.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  our  historic  Journal  of  Con- 
gress, a  brief  chronology  and  proflle  of 
the  history,  development,  and  poten- 
tial of  the  North  Jersey  District  Water 
Supply  Commission's  Wanaque  and 
Ramapo  cooperative  water  supply  de- 
velopment projects  which  most  elo- 
quently seU  forth  the  dedication  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  exen^ilary  professional 
expertise  have  contributed  to.  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  commission 
in  conserving  and  nurturing  our  water 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people.  This  profile  on  the  noteworthy 
characteristics  and  achievements  of 
the  commission  reads  as  follows: 

North  Jebset  District  Watib  Supply 
Commission  of  the  Stat*  op  N«w  Jeiskt 

atSTOtT 

Water  needs  of  the  populous  areas  of 
northeastern  New  Jersey  have  been  recog- 
nized for  one  hundred  years.  One  of  the 
first  studies  of  water  supply  from  the  var- 
ious rivers  in  this  area  was  made  in  1870  for 
the  City  of  Newark. 

In  1911.  the  Wanaque'  project  was  pro- 
posed as  a  Joint  supply  for  Newark  and  Pa- 
terson  and  in  1916  the  North  Jersey  District 
Water  Supply  CommissiiMi  was  granted  the 
right  to  divert  50  million  gallons  dally  for 
Newark.  Paterson  and  other  communities. 
Increasing  demands  for  water  led  others  to 
join  in  the  development,  and  eventually  a 
supply  estimated  at  100  mUUon  gaUons* 
daily  was  planned  for  eight  municipalities. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  WAKAQUK  nOJTCt 

This  system  was  created  by  the  construc- 
tion of  Raymond  Dam  across  the  Wanaque 
River  In  Wanaque  Borough.  Passaic  County, 
N.J.  Pertinent  information  regarding  the 
supply  is  contained  in  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 
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■The  valley  in  which  Uie  Wutaque  wkter  supply 
system  is  located  was  called  by  the  Indians.  "Wyan- 
ockie."  meaninc  "Sassafras  Place." 

•Subsequent  studies  and  droughU  revealed  the 
yield  to  be  substantially  leaa. 
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co(4prising  the  Headworlu  of 
Supply  are  located  in  front  of 
They  include  the  following 
l^ciUties: 

Building— administrative 

offices,  and  laboratory. 

Station— five  23  million  gallons 

pumps  and  one  11  M.G.D. 

at  2.300  volts  from  a  33,000 


E  ouse— auxiliary  chlorinators 
ccfitrol  flow  to  aqueduct,  aera- 
station. 

House— sluice    gates    and 
penstocics. 
Houie— valves   and   mechanisms 
f1  aw  to  aerator. 
I  [achine  Shop, 
tfaintenance  Building. 

structures  are  being  altered 
\  rith  new  treatment  facilities 
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slum  permanganate  and  zinc  phosphate, 
rapid  sand  filters,  a  six  million  gallon  clear 
water  storage  reservoir,  a  half  million  gallon 
wash  water  tank,  a  waste  wash  water  basin 
and  sludge  lagoons,  emergency  generators, 
instrumentation,  including  a  computer  fa- 
cility, an  office  building  and  lalx>ratory 
facilities.  The  lump  sum  bid  price  for  the 
project  is  $26,335,000  and  completion  is  pro- 
jected for  September  1980. 

NEW  PROJECTS  COMPLETED  OR  UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  rTTrtlRE  PLANNING 

In  the  middle  1960's.  New  Jersey  and  the 
rest  of  the  eastern  seaboard  suffered 
through  the  most  severe  drought  on  record. 
This  drought  pointed  up,  in  a  most  dramatic 
manner,  the  serious  water  shortages  exist- 
ing in  northeastern  New  Jersey. 

Raritan  Valley  project 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  constructed  the 
Round  Valley  Reservoir  and  Spruce  Run 
Reservoir.  The  original  Round  Valley  con- 
cept was  developed  by  the  North  Jersey  Dis- 
trict Water  Supply  Commission  in  the  early 
1950's.  When  the  State  constructed  the  res- 
ervoirs, it  was  the  intention  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  buy  raw  water,  treat  it,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  participating  municipalities  through 
miles  of  pipelines. 

In  1972,  the  70  MOD  Raritan  Valley  proj- 
ect, as  conceived  by  this  Commission,  was 
rejected  by  the  State  and  municipal  part- 
ners primarily  becuase  of  delays  which  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  project  beyond 
reason. 

Monkamlle  project 

In  December  1973,  the  Commission  peti- 
tioned the  State  for  permission  to  develop 
the  Monksville  project  which  could  be 
quickly  built  as  a  stop-gap  measure. 

This  project  envisioned  additional  pump- 
ing from  the  Ramapo  River  and  construc- 
tion of  a  seven  billion  gallon  reservoir  on 
the  Wanaque  River  in  Ringwood  and  West 
Milford.  This  project  would  develop  a  yield 
of  25  MOD.  The  subscribers  to  the  project. 
Bayonne,  Bloomfield,  Cedar  Grove,  Eliza- 
beth, Keamy,  Newark.  Nutley  and  Wayne, 
totaling  58  MOD,  far  exceeded  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  system.  In  addition,  the  Hacken- 
sack  Water  Company  objected  to  the  proj- 
ect claiming  it  was  prepared  to  develop  the 
Ramapo  River  as  a  source  of  water  for  its 
growing  needs  in  Bergen  County  bordering 
this  stream. 

During  the  Monksville  hearings,  the 
Hackensack  Water  Company  petitioned  the 
State  for  permission  to  divert  water  from 
the  Pompton  and  Passaic  Rivers  for  its 
needs.  It  became  apparent  that  both  proj- 
ects would  be  bogged  down  and  the  State  re- 
quested that  all  parties,  including  the  State, 
develop  a  compromise  proposal. 

Two  Bridges  Ramapo  project 
The  Commission,  the  Hackensack  Water 
Company,  the  partner  municipalities,  Pas- 
saic Valley  Water  Commission  and  the  State 
met  many  times  and  hammered  out  the  Two 
Bridges  proposaL 

This  project  envisioned  increasing  the  size 
of  the  existing  Ramapo  Pumping  Station  as 
contemplated  In  the  Monksville  Report.  A 
second  station  of  250  MOD  capacity  was  to 
be  constructed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pompton  and  Passaic  Rivers  In  Wayne  with 
a  single  Intake  favoring  the  Pompton  River. 
The  water  would  be  transported  to  the 
Wanaque  Reservoir  through  an  eleven  mile 
pipeline,  nine  feet  In  diameter,  laid  In  most 
part  along  the  existing  aqueduct  right-of- 
way  of  this  Commission. 

This  project  would  develop  79  MOD,  one- 
hUf  for  the  Commission's  Two  Bridges  par- 
ticipants, and  the  remainder  for  the  Hack- 
ensack Water  Company.  Permission  to  con- 
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struct  this  project  was  received  from  the 
State  in  1979  with  some  modifications  from 
the  original  proposal.  The  water  would  be 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  Bayonne, 
Bloomfield.  Cedar  Grove,  Keamy,  Newark 
and  the  Hackensack  Water  Company. 

This  project  also  has  the  potential  for  fur- 
ther  development  from  the  Raritan  Valley 
project,  the  Delaware  River,  and  even  the 
Hudson  River  since  it  lies  at  the  focal  point 
of  these  future  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  destiny  and  eco- 
nomic future  of  our  Nation  depend  in 
the  greatest  measure  on  an  essential 
basic  staff  of  life;  namely,  good  clear 
water  supply— In  quantity  and  quality. 
For  the  North  Jersey  District  Water 
Supply  Commission's  contributions  to 
our  people  in  providing  this  life-giving 
resource— ever  seeking  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence  in  their  per- 
sonal commitment  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  their  daily  endeavors, 
we  do  indeed  salute  the  conunissioner. 
officers,  technicians,  and  staff  of  the 
North  Jersey  District  Water  Supply 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  as  they  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  formal  opening  of 
the  Wanaque  aqueduct  and  delivery  of 
its  water  supply  to  the  residents  of  the 
northeastern  region  of  our  State  of 
New  Jersey.* 


THE  STATE  OP  IDAHO  SPEAKS 
OUT  FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OP  THE 
STATE  OF  ALASKA 


HON.  STEVEN  D.SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly received  the  attached  copy  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature's  House  Joint  Me- 
morial No.  21,  which  indicates  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Idaho 
aline  with  those  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  lands 
within  their  State  boundaries. 

When  the  House  considered  H.R.  39. 
which  I  feel  is  one  of  the  greatest  trav- 
esties this  body  has  ever  enacted,  I 
noted  then  that  the  people  of  the 
West,  whose  laiid  is  managed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  are  distressed 
with  the  seeming  indifference  paid  to 
them  and  their  local  economies  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve this  memorial  is  evidence  of  that 
unrest  by  the  Western  States,  and  I 
commend  its  message  to  the  Members 
of  this  body.  The  memorial  and  its 
cover  letter  from  the  Idaho  House  of 
Representatives  read  as  follows: 

March  7, 1980. 
Representative  Steven  D.  Symms, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Steve:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  HJB  21, 
which  we  would  hope  that  you  would  care- 
fully consider.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
all  the  states  in  the  West,  join  with  Alaska 
In  trying  to  get  some  say  in  the  control  of 
the  public  lands  in  their  states. 

The  memorial  is  certainly  self-explana- 
tory. It  was  adopted  by  a  wide  majority  in 
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both  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature. 

The  people  In  the  Public  Land  States  feel 
frustrated  and  consequently  support  the 
Sage  Brush  Rebellion,  and  also  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  State  of  Alaska,  because  they  feel 
something  must  be  done. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  do  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  help  grant  the 
people  of  the  Public  Land  States  what  they 
desire. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  E.  Little. 
Majority  Leader,  House  of 
Representatives,  State  of  Idaho. 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  21  »v  Re- 
sources AND  Conservation  Committee  in 
THE  House  op  Representatives 
A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Jimmy  Carter, 
to  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  States  In 
Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  honorable 
congressional  delegation  representing  the 
SUte  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas.  Section  17(dX2)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971  direct- 
ed the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to  with- 
draw from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and  from  selection 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  ...  up  to, 
but  not  to  exceed.  80  million  acres  of  unre- 
served public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  .  .  .  which  the  Secretary  deems  suit- 
able for  addition  to  or  creation  as  units  of 
the  NaUonal  Park.  Forest.  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems";  and 

Whereas,  the  same  1971  Act  required  Con- 
gress to  act  upon  the  Secretary's  recommen- 
dations within  seven  years:  and 

Whereas,  both  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  have  hari  under  consideration  legis- 
lation responding  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  entered  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  the  1971  Act,  but  Congress 
has  failed  to  agree  on  a  single  version  of 
Alaska  national  Interest  lands  legislation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  In  accordance  with  authority  pur- 
portedly granted  by  the  Antiquities  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  431).  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (43  X3J8.C.  1701),  and  other 
statutory  t>ases  for  land  withdrawals  and  re- 
classifications, have  reserved  or  reclassified 
more  than  110  million  acres  of  Alaska  land, 
compromising  Statehood  Act  selection 
rights  and  ttireatening  or  severely  restrict- 
ing. If  not  altogether  precluding,  both  tradi- 
tional land  and  resource  use  activities  and 
opportunities  for  resource  development 
throughout  much  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  desires  to  support  the  earnest  peti- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  that  the  matters  remaining  unre- 
solved be  given  the  necessary  Congressional 
review  and  speedy  disposition.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  membert  of  the  Second 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Idaho  Leg- 
islature, the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho  supports  and 
concurs  with  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  in  the  following  seven  points: 

(1)  Congress  should  revoke  each  and  all  of 
the  1978  executive  or  administrative  order* 
withdrawing  lands  in  Alaska; 
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(2)  By  legislation.  Congress  should  convey 
to  Alaska  Its  full  entitlement  of  federal 
lands  authorized  by  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  and  to  Alaska  Natives  the  full  entitle- 
ment of  public  lands  authorized  to  Alaska 
Natives  by  the  Alaska  Native  Allotment  Act, 
48  U.S.C.  357  (Act  of  May  17.  1906).  as 
amended,  and  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  as  amended; 

(3)  Congress  should  provide  for  a  rational 
means  of  providing  access  to  state  and  pri- 
vate lands  across  any  federal  enclaves  cre- 
ated; 

(4)  State  management  of  fish  and  game  on 
all  lands  in  Alaska  should  be  continued: 

(5)  Congress  should  exempt  highly  valua- 
ble mineral  deposits  and  other  commodity 
resources  from  inclusion  In  federal  systems 
which  obviate  development: 

(6)  Traditional  land  uses  on  all  lands  in 
Alaska  should  continue:  and 

(7)  The  President  and  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  should  be  precluded  from  estab- 
lishing or  adding  to  any  conservation 
system  unit  within  Alaska  by  means  of  any 
executive  or  administrative  authority.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  ifi  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the  honor- 
able congressional  delegation  representing 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.* 
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and  interest  rates  dimb,  abandonment 
of  rental  housing  will  increase. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand rental  units  will  be  lost  in  1980  am 
they  are  converted  to  cooperatives  and 
condominiums,  according  to  a  "U3. 
Housing  Market  Study"  by  the  Ad- 
vance Mortgage  Corp..  of  Detroit. 

The  apartments  that  remain  as 
rental  units  will  face  skyroduting 
energy  costs,  rising  maintainence  ex- 
penses, and  a  tax  cbde  that  discour- 
ages middle-income  renters  from  re- 
maining. New  construction  of  rental 
housing  faces  phenomenal  finance  and 
construction  costs,  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  build  affordable  rental 
housing. 

This  situation  is  not  a  recent  devel- 
opment. Almost  1  year  ago  today,  on 
March  23,  1979,  the  former  Secretary 
of  HUD.  Patricia  Harris,  noted  to  her 
top  advisers  in  a  memo  entitled  "The 
Crisis  in  Multi-Family  Housing": 

I  am  now  convinced  that  unless  the  De- 
partment takes  significant  action  In  this 
area  that  this  crisis  will  cause  a  serious 
shortage  of  available  and  affordable  rental 
units  for  low.  moderate,  and  middle  income 
Americans. 

Seven  months  later,  last  November. 

the   Government   Accounting   Office 

-—m^^^—  warned  that: 

GREEN      INTRODUCES      RENTAL       The  rental  housing  problem  Is  so  severe 

HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP    l^at  it  requires  the  immediate  attention  of 

and  action  by  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  former 
HUD  Secretary  and  the  GAO.  we  must 
take  action  now  or  ignore  very  crucial 
human  needs  in  this  country.  Those 
who  rely  on  rental  liousing  the  most, 
the  elderly  and  lower  and  moderate 
income  families,  will  be  the  hardest 
hit  by  any  rental  housing  crisis,  but 
the  ramifications  of  worsening  condi- 
tions would  spread  throughout  our 
economy. 

The  increased  demand  for  limited 
rental  housing  will  force  middle- 
income  families  to  pay  even  more  on 
rent  when  rents  are  already  outpacing 
their  incomes.  Businesses  will  encoun- 
ter difficulties  in  hiring  and  transfer- 
ring employees,  and  new  industry  will 
be  reluctant  to  relocate  in  areas  with 
inadequate  rental  housing.  In  short, 
rental  housing  is  crucial  to  a  healthy 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with  14  of  our 
colleagues,  I  am  introducing  the 
Rental  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1980,  and  I  tu^e  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  bilL  This  legis- 
lation is  not  a  new,  expensive  program, 
but  rather  It  works  with  existing  pro- 
grams, fine  tuning  them  to  make  them 
more  effective.  A  siunmary  of  this  bill 
follows  my  statement. 

This  bill  will  assist  the  often  ignored 
middle-income  family  that  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  home— and  take  advan- 
tage of  major  tax  breaks— nor  can 
qualify  for  rental  assistance  provided 
by  HUD  because  its  income  is  too 
high.  The  Rental  Housing  Assistance 
Act  will  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "A  po- 
tential housing  crisis  exists  today.  We 
have  seen  a  number  of  indications  that 
the  Nation  faces  a  severe  shortage  of 
rental  housing,  one  that  will  grow  in- 
creasingly serious  in  the  near  future." 
I  am  not  quoting  housing  lobbyists 
that  are  attempting  to  alarm,  but 
rather  I  am  quoting  a  recent  letter  I 
received  from  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Many  factors  are  working  together 
to  create  the  problem  we  confront 
today;  insufficient  and  tmaffordable 
rental  housing.  While  the  exact  status 
of  the  present  crisis  may  be  dif  f  ictilt  to 
ascertain,  it  is  easy  to  look  at  many  in- 
dicators and  sense  future  trouble  for 
rental  housing  in  the  United  States. 
Consider  the  following: 

Rents  are  at  record  levels,  but  this 
extraordinary  demand  appears  to  be 
producing  no  response  on  the  supply 
side. 

Nationwide  multifamily  construction 
in  1979  wiU  be  only  500.000  units,  and 
two-thirds  of  these  will  be  built  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  by  the  Government. 
This  percentage  is  expected  to  in- 
crease. 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  rental 
units,  housing  abandonment  continues 
apace,  and,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Coalition  of  Northeas- 
tern Governors,  as  the  costs  of  fuel 
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construction  and.  most  Importantly, 
the  retention  of  rental  housing. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  summary  of 
the  Rental  I  ousinc  Assistance  Act  of 
1980.  the  lett  it  I  received  from  the  As- 
sistant Secntary  of  HUD.  and  the 
memo  from  f  >rmer  Secretaty  of  HUD. 
Patricia  Han  s.  for  the  interest  of  my 
ooUeacues. 

StTMMAKT  at  TBS  RSMTAL  HOOSIHO 

Amii  itarck  Act  or  1980 

Sec  1:  Findln  (s  and  purpose. 

Sec.  2:  Enatles  nonsuteidized  FHA  in- 
sured buildings  to  putidiMite  in  the  GNMA 
Tandem  progn  n  by  setting  ONMA  ceilingz 
equal  to  the  Fl  LA  mortgage  ceilings  and  al- 
lowing the  Sec  -etary  to  lessen  the  subsidy 
somewhat  for  tl  lem. 

Sec.  3:  Sets  i  p  a  demonstration  program 
and  required  K  TD  study  to  the  feasibility  of 
instituting  a  omprehensive  replacement 
coat  system  (or  determining  FHA  mortgage 
ceilings  that  an  presently  set  through  legis- 
lative action.  In  the  past,  long  delays  in  leg- 
islative action  t  >  adjust  FHA  mortgage  ceil- 
ings to  reflect  Inflation  have  severely  cur- 
tailed the  abiUt  r  of  the  FHA  to  function  ef- 
fectively in  assi  (ting  development  of  rental 
housing. 

Sec  4:  Allow*  apartment  buildings  that 
need  moderate  ipgrading  to  receive  the  as- 
sistance of  the  3NMA  Tandem  program  by 
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to  purchase  section  241  in- 


sured suppleme  ital  loans.  This  will  enable 
these  buildinga  to  remain  sound  so  that 
they  will  not  fa  c  abandonment  or  the  need 
for  deep  PedeiU  subsidies  in  the  future. 
amend  title  III  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  to  allot  r  ONMA  to  purchase  these 
section  241  loai  is.  making  money  available 
to  lenders  for  tl  lis  purpose  as  well  as  lower- 
ing the  interest  m  the  loan. 

Sec  5:  Amem  s  the  new  Moderate  Reha- 
biliUtion  secti<n  8  program  to  make  it 
workable  by  exi  ending  the  contract  discre- 
tionary author!  y  of  the  Secretary  beyond 
the  present  stat  itory  limitation  of  IS  years, 
not  enough  to  amortize  the 
cosu  of  the  refafU>ilitation  contemplated  by 
the  program. 

Sec  6:  Asks  HtlD  to  study  the  tax  code  to 
determine  the  v'ect  that  the  IRC  has  on 
t  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tnidget  last  year  detailed  a 
Bulxidy  (through  mortgage 
interest  and  pi  Dperty  tax  deductions)  of 
$15.9  billion.  an<  this  year's  budget  contains 
a  homeowner  ta  ;  subsidy  of  over  S23  billion, 
a  50  percent  inc  -ease.  This  enormous  subsi- 
dy iias  caused  t  le  relative  costs  of  renting 
versus  owning  t  >  change  to  the  point  that 
upper  middle  i  icome  renters  are  almost 
forced  into  own  rship.  This  encourages  the 
conversion  of  rfntal  buildings  to  coopera- 
tives and  condoittiniums,  thus  shrinking  the 
>ncem  has  also  been  ex- 
tax  code  rewards  construc- 
tion of  and.  through  rapid  depreciation,  ne- 
glect of  rental  bi  lildings. 
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rious  in  the  near  future.  National  vacancy 
rates  are  at  a  record  low.  Production  of 
rental  housing  lags  demand  significantly, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  improve* 
ment  in  the  unsubsidised  market.  Builders, 
lenders,  and  investors  are  reluctant  to 
commit  to  multifamily  development  because 
of  high  construction  and  financing  costs, 
the  threat  of  rent  control,  the  prospect  of 
increasing  operating  costs,  and  the  slow 
growth  of  renter  incomes. 

One  component  of  the  shortage  Is  the 
growing  trend  in  conversions  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  condominium  or  co-operative  owner- 
ship, a  trend  which  can  reduce  the  available 
stock  of  existing  rental  units.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  this  as  well  as  with  the  displace- 
ment implications  of  conversions.  As  your 
constituent  points  out,  tenants  whose  units 
are  being  converted  often  face  very  difficult 
choices  regarding  moving  or  buying  into  the 
project.  And,  with  rent  levels  and  prices 
what  they  are  today,  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  few  options  are  economically  feasi- 
ble for  displacees. 

While  the  conversion  phenomenon  ap- 
pears to  be  growing,  we  do  not  know  its 
exact  magnitude.  Pursuant  to  Congressional 
directive  and  our  own  concern,  we  have  un- 
dertaken a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
condominium  conversions,  the  attendant 
problems  involved  in  the  conversion  process, 
and  the  effects  upon  the  rental  market. 
This  already  has  liegun.  Results  should  be 
coming  in  shortly  and  will  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  determining  what  Federal  action  is 
appropriate. 

As  a  long-term  strategy,  the  Department 
believes  that  we  must  increase  the  overall 
supply  of  rental  housing  stock  in  order  to 
alleviate  current  shortage  conditions.  This 
is  receiving  priority  attention  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administration. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  Mr.  Wollman's  views. 
Sincerely, 

DuRKEN  Cherry, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  23,  1979. 
Memorandum  for  Lawrence  B.  Simons.  As- 
sistant   Secretary    for    Housing,    FHA 
Commissioner. 
Subject:  "The  Crisis  in  Multi-Family  Hous- 
ing." 
I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  indications 
you  and  I  have  received  recently  that  the 
Nation  is  facing  a  serious  and  growing  crisis 
in  the  multi-family  rental  housing  market.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  unless  the  Depart- 
ment takes  significant  action  in  this  area 
that  this  crisis  will  cause  a  serious  shortage 
of  available  and  affordable  rental  units  for 
low.  moderate  and  middle  income  Ameri- 
cans. Specifically,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
following  indicators: 

The  high  and  growing  dependence  of  the 
multi-family  construction  market  upon  Fed- 
erally subsidized  or  insured  construction.  In 
this  connection,  recent  estimates  project 
that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  multi- 
family  starts  in  1980  will  l>e  HUD  subsidized 
and  more  than  50  percent  will  be  HUD  sub- 
sidized or  insured.  Additionally,  of  the 
multi-family  rental  starts,  as  much  as  60 
percent  may  be  KUD  subsidized  and  more 
than  70  percent  may  be  subsidized  or  in- 
sured. 

The  two-fold  pressure  of  inflation  on 
multi-family  rental  housing:  increased  con- 
struction and  operating  expenses  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  loss  of  middle  income  renters 
to  the  homeownership  market  because  of  in- 
creasing tax  benefiU  and  the  expectation  of 
appreciation  on  the  other. 

The  loss  of  renUl  units  through  30,000- 
40.000  condominium  conversions  annually 
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and  the  estimates  that  as  many  as  200.000 
of  the  550,000  multi-family  construction 
starts  predicted  in  1980  will  be  condomin- 
iums or  cooperatives. 

The  steady  drop  in  rental  unit  vacancy 
rates  "over  the  past  five  years,  producing  a 
nationwide  rate  below  five  percent,  an  effec- 
tive nation-wide  rate  of  two  percent  to  three 
percent,  and  effective  rates  in  some  cities  of 
one  percent  and  below. 

The  continued  abandonment  of  large 
numbers  of  rental  urUts  in  declining  urban 
areas,  and  the  shortage  of  rental  housing  in 
rural  areas. 

These  indicators  lead  me  to  believe  that 
HUD  will  have  to  take  the  lead  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  moderately  priced  rental  units 
for  working  families  and.  in  particular,  for 
minorities  who  wish  to  leave  racially  im- 
pacted areas. 

As  we  begin  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget 
process,  I  would  like  your  views  on  the  grav- 
ity of  this  apparent  crisis,  and  how  the  De- 
partment may  best  respond  to  it.  Onft  par- 
ticular concern  must  be  to  produce  the 
maximum  housing  benefit  for  the  smallest 
possible  cost  and  budget  impact.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  have  both  noted  that  the  high 
sut>sidy  costs  of  the  Section  8  new  construc- 
tion program,  however  successful  our  ef- 
forts to  limit  development  and  operating 
costs,  place  serious  limits  on  the  political 
willingness  and  financial  ability  to  supt>ort 
large  numbers  of  additional  unitf . 

You  should  therefore  explore  innovative 
approaches  to  production  assistance,  as  well 
as  budgetary  and  financial  mechanisms  that 
have  the  least  possible  fiscal  impact  as  part 
of  our  1981  budget  package. 

To  expedite  this  process.  I  ask  that  you 
convene  and  chair  an  intra-departmental 
working  group  consisting  of  the  following 
individuals:  Assistant  Secretary  Embry;  As- 
sistant Secretary  Shalala;  William  White. 
General  Manager.  New  Communities:  Fred 
Taylor.  ExecuUve  AsslsUnt.  ONMA:  Ste- 
phen Coyle.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary/Under Secretary;  Dale  Riordan,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary/Under  Secre- 
tary; Al  Kliman.  Director.  Office  of  Budget: 
and  Edward  Norton.  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel. 

You  should  also  consult  with  a  number  of 
outside  individuals  whose  expertise  in  the 
field  of  multi-family  rental  housing  produc- 
tion would  be  useful  in  your  deliberations. 

I  ask  that  you  provide  me  with  the  work- 
ing group's  preliminary  report  by  April  15, 
and  that  your  final  recommendations  be 
made  to  me  no  later  than  June  8. 1979. 

Patricm  Roberts  Harris.* 


COMMODITY  LETTER  OP 
CREDIT  PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

op  pshnsylvania 

in  the  house  or  rkprbsehtatives 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  GOODIJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my  col- 
league. Representative  William  D. 
FoRO,  the  chairman  of  the  Postsecon- 
dary  Education  Subcommittee,  a  bill 
to  streamline  the  system  by  which  ag- 
ricultural conunodities  are  made  avail- 
able to  local  schools.  This  legislation 
proposes  to  establish  a  more  efficient 
commodity  delivery  mechanism  while 
simultaneously  contributlhg  to  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 

CurrenUy,  school  districts  rely  on 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)    donated    commodities    for 
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about  20  percent  of  their  food  require- 
ments, with  the  remaining  80  percent 
being  purchased  locally.  To  supply 
this  20  percent,  USDA  buys  foods  at 
market  prices  under  its  commodity 
price  support  arid  surplus  removal  pro- 
grams, and  then  has  these  commod- 
ities moved  to  various  locations  within 
the  States.  In  addition  to  the  USDA 
purchase  price  and  initial  transporta- 
tion costs.  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts must  pay  substantial  amounts 
for  warehousing,  handling,  and  trans- 
portation of  these  products.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  purchasing,  processing, 
warehousing,  distribution,  handling, 
and  storage  of  these  USDA-bought 
foods  operates  largely  outside  the 
normal  channels  of  trade.  These  foods 
move  in  a  separate  USDA  food  system 
In  which  there  Is,  at  best,  limited  com- 
petition and  in  which  the  costs  are 
enormous. 

What  our  legislation  would  do  Is  re- 
place the  USDA  national  purchase 
and  distribution  of  commodities  with  a 
letter  of  credit  system  to  permit  local 
school  districU  to  buy  their  foods  at 
the  local  level. 

The  savings  Involved  can  be  achieved 
without  any  child  now -eating  a  school 
lunch  being  denied  access  to  the  pro- 
gram. These  savings  can  be  achieved 
without  any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  poimds  of  price  support  and  surplus 
agricultural  foods  moved  to  these 
school  lunch  programs.  These  savings 
can  be  achieved  simply  by  going  from 
the  separate  expensive  and  inefficient 
USDA  food  system  to  using  the  exist- 
ing private  food  system  to  make  a 
share  of  our  agricultural  production 
available  to  the  Nation's  school  limch 
programs. 

Use  of  a  commodity  letter  of  credit 
system  will  maintain  the  role  of  the 
Congress  and  USSDA  in  determining 
which  commodities  are  In  need  of 
price  support  and  surplus  removaL  It 
will  retain  the  right  of  Congress  and 
USDA  tq  determine  the  pounds  of 
these  commodities  which  should  be 
moved  off  the  market  It  will  retain 
the  responsibility  of  the  USDA  to  give 
the  schools  help  In  n^aklng  them  Intel- 
ligent buyers.  Such  a  system  will  move 
at  least  the  same  number  of  poimds. 
but  it  will  do  It  in  a  more  efficient  and 
more  timely  fashion  than  the  present 
USDA  food  system  since  the  private 
food  sector  wIU  do  the  Job. 

The  commodity  letter  of  credit 
system  will  not  Jeopardize.  In  any  way, 
the  funds  which  the  USDA  has  re- 
quested and  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved for  commodity  assistance  to 
the  national  school  lunch  and  other 
programs.  These  same  funds  will  still 
be  used  for  commodities.  They  will 
still  be  used  for  the  same  price  support 
commodities  probably  with  roughly 
the  same  potmds  and  dollars  as  now. 
They  will  still  be  used  for  many  of  the 
same  surplus  removal  operations.  The 
dollars  and  pounds  will  remain  about 
the  same  there,  too.  How  many  dollars 
and  how  many  pounds  of  USDA  com- 
modities should  be  moved  off  the 
market  to  the  schools  will  continue  to 
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be  decided  by  the  USDA  as  it  is  now 
with  the  policy  direction  of  Congress. 
Quality  and  price  guidance  on  price 
supported  and  surplus  commodities 
wiU  also  be  provided  by  USDA. 

A  commodity  letter  of  credit  im- 
proves the  flexibility  that  schools  and 
other  agencies  have.  Under  a  commod- 
ity letter  of  credit  system,  the  local 
school  lunch  programs  will  be  buying 
100  percent  of  their  food  needs  at  com- 
petitive bid  prices  from  local  vendors 
rather  than  the  present  80  percent. 
What  the  school  Itmch  programs  had 
been  getting  in  USDA-bought  foods 
through  the  expensive  and  Inefficient 
USDA  food  system  will  be  replaced  by 
the  same  commodities  bought  from 
local  vendors  in  the  same  pounds  and 
in  the  same  quality  and  for  the  same 
or  less  dollars.  There  would  be  one  ex- 
tremely important  difference— the 
local  school  lunch  programs  could  use 
their  allotment  of  commodities  to  buy 
the  specified  commodities  in  a  form 
which  they  can  readily  use  in  their 
programs.  They  would  no  longer  have 
the  USDA  in  Washington  deciding  In 
what  form  they  should  receive  their 
commodities.  USDA  would,  however, 
indicate  the  quality  specifications  and 
provide  price  guidance.  USDA  could 
also  issue  a  commodity  letter  of  credit 
for  a  specific  product. 

Congress  over  the  past  few  years  has 
steadily  provided  alternatives  to  the 
Federal  commodity  programs.  Food 
stamps  replaced  the  family  commodity 
distribution  program.  In  the  Nation's 
Elderly  Feeding  program,  local  agen- 
cies were  given  the  option  of  receiving 
cash  instead  of  commodities  and  are 
doing  so  in  larg^  numbers.  The  same 
holds  true  for  child  care  programs. 

I  agree  with  the  bipartisan  stand 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  against  the  administration's 
proposal  to  cut  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams by  millions  of  dollars.  For  ex- 
ample, the  administration's  proposal 
to  cut  the  school  Itmch  program  would 
Jeopardize  the  viability  of  many  school 
lunch  programs  which  are  currently 
operating  on  a  thin  line  of  survival. 
Yet  given  the  deep  economic  troubles 
facing  our  Nation,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  seek  alternative  means  to 
reduce  the  budget.  I  feel  that  the  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  proposal  offers 
such  an  alternative  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing any  school  food  service  program 
and  without  cutting  off  any  chUd's 
ability  to  receive  a  nutritious  school 
meal.  I  am  urging  consideration  of  this 
commodity  letter  of  credit  proposal, 
because  I  think  it  will  improve  the  ex- 
isting programs.  I  hoip^  that  all  of  the 
parties  involved  will  come  forward  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  will  offer 
constructive  suggestions  to  help  make 
this  legislation  a  true  improvement 
over  the  cumbersome  and  inefficient 
delivery  system  currently  in  use. 

In  the  current  climate  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity, if  we  cannot  use  our  talents  to 
devise  improvements  and  weed  out  in- 
efficiencies, many  great  programs  will 
be  Jeopardized.  We  have  a  responsibili- 
ty to  the  children  of  this  Nation  to 
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preserve  the  school  food  programs.  We 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
Nation  to  provide  for  efficient,  cost-ef- 
fective programs.  I  believe  this  pro- 
pceed  legislation  allows  us  to  achieve 
both  goals.* 


ARE  THEY  EVER  GOINO  TO 
LEARN? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVn 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
once  again  have  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  bom  again  anticom- 
munism  of  Mr.  Carter  that  was  so 
proudly  displayed  only  2  short  months 
ago  has  to  be  called  into  question.  It 
seems  that  the  administration  wants 
to  reward  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
auto  industry  by  allowing  the  U.S.S Jl. 
to  sell  cars  In  America.  I  am  sure  the 
news  of  thousands  of  Soviet-built  cars 
flowing  into  America  will  bring  great 
cheer  to  all  of  those  autoworkers  who 
are  on  layoff  because  of  Japanese  and 
German  Imports. 

The  wonder  car  of  communism  is 
called  the  Lada.  It  is  a  76-horsepower 
subcompact  with  a  Fiat  body.  The  car 
will  sell  for  )4,500  or  under  the  price 
of  most  American  models.  American 
buyers  will  be  able  to  buy  this  vehicle 
thanks  to  the  Satra  Corp..  an  Elast- 
West  trading  firm. 

Will  the  car  meet  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  standards?  You  bet 
Thanks  to  the  Carter  administration 
the  EPA  has  been  helping  Soviet  tech- 
nicians for  3  years  to  make  sure  the 
Lada  was  fuel  efficient  and  met  envi- 
ronmental guidelines.  EPA  labs  tested 
the  car  and  has  sent  the  data  to  eager 
Soviets  at  the  factories  in  the  U£.S.R. 
So  that  the  car  can  have  any  last 
minute  adjustments,  Mr.  Carter's 
home  State  of  Georgia  has  a  plant  in 
Savannah  that  the  Ladas  will  be 
shipped  to  and  then  dispersed  to  deal- 
ers around  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  they  ever  leam?  Is 
it  not  bad  enough  that  we  shipped  the 
Soviets  the  technology  to  build  better 
trucks,  tanks,  and  missiles?  Must  we 
now  provide  an  open  market  for  the 
products  of  slave  labor  and  stolen 
American  technology?  WhUe  the 
President's  home  State  will  benefit 
from  the  Communist  Import  at  that 
factory  in  Savannah  what  about  the 
millions  of  autoworkers  in  Michigan. 
California.  Ohio,  and  other  States 
that  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  living 
In  Georgia?  There  has  been  all  of  this 
talk  about  getting  tough  ajeainst  the 
Soviets  and  of  protecting  American 
firms  from  foreign  competition.  A  lot 
of  the  talk  came  from  the  White 
House.  I  guess  it  only  applies  when  and 
where  Jimmy,  or  one  of  his  fHends. 
wants  It  to  apply.  I  enter  Into  the 
Rbcoks  a  recent  article  on  this  latest 
embamssment: 
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FKOM  1  tOSSU  WlTB  WHKILa 


(By  ti  utha  M.  Hamilton) 

A  New  York  i  nuUnc  company  that  special- 
ises  in  Soviet-i  merican  trade  plans  to  intro- 
duce a  non-frU  s  Russian-built  economy  car 
for  sale  in  th  t  United  States,  possibly  in 
eariy  1981. 

The  chainnai  i  of  Satra  Corp.  said  in  an  in- 
terview  this  w<  ek  that  he  believes  the  com- 
pany is  within  I  Ix  months  of  complying  with 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
safety  regulatii  tns  that  must  be  met  before 
the  car  can  be  I  mported. 

The  car  in  luesUon  is  the  Lada,  a  76- 
horae-power  si  bcompact  car  with  a  t>ody 
design  similar  I  o  the  Fiat  but  an  engine  and 
suspension  syi  tem  of  Soviet  design.  The 
Lada  is  already  being  imported  by  Satra  to 
England  and  W  est  Germany. 

With  sales  s;ill  at  least  a  year  off.  the 
company  does  lot  quote  an  exact  price  but 
said  the  car  irill  sell  for  "in  excess  of 
$4.500"— a  pric*  that  puts  it  in  the  range  of 
other  small  imi  orted  economy  cars. 

Satra  expect  to  import  5.000  cars  initial- 
ly, building  up  o  imports  of  50.000  to  60.000 
within  five  yeirs.  said  chairman  Ara  Ozte- 
meL  Imports  it  that  level  would  give  the 
Lada  approxir  tately  .05  percent  on  the 
American  car  n  arket. 

The  cars  will  be  imported  through  Savan- 
nah. Ga..  when  i  Satra  plans  to  build  a  plant 
to  put  finishini  touches  on  the  cars  for  sale 
in  the  U.S.  muket.  "Eventually  we  must 
have  an  import  center  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  as  t  ell."  said  Oztemel. 

Oztemel  said  Satra  has  not  completed  ar- 
rangements wit  li  distributors  yet  but  that  a 
large  number  t  ave  expressed  an  interest  in 
selling  the  ca*.  including  "some  of  the 
major  VS.  autc  makers." 

The  car  is  p-oduced  in  a  Soviet  factory 
built  in  conjun  ;tion  with  Fiat,  whose  body 
design  the  car  follows.  What  distinguishes 
the  car,  according  to  Satra  officials,  is  its 
suspension  sysiem— "designed  to  meet  the 
Soviet  Union's  rugged  road  conditions"— 
and  its  uncomp  icated  engineering. 

"It's  bought  I  y  people  interested  in  a  reli- 
able, uncompiic  ated  and  economical-to-serv- 
Ice  car."  said  Oi  temel. 

Oztemel  said  that  Satra  has  been  working 
with  U.S.  agencies  for  approximately  three 
years  on  meetii  g  the  requirements  that  will 
make  the  Lada  eligible  for  import. 

"We've  done  a  lot  of  work  with  EPA 
We've  done  a  ot  of  work  in  our  emission 
control  lab  in  New  Jersey."  said  OztemeL 
"As  the  tests  ai  e  performed,  the  results  are 
taken  to  the  Sc  viet  Union  and  implemented 
In  the  factory." 

Satra.  a  publl  :Iy  traded  company  which  is 
about  70  percent  owned  by  Oztemel,  was 
founded  in  thi!  early  1950s.  Initially  the 
company  was  pi  Incipally  involved  in  import- 
ing chrome  ore  »nd  other  ores  and  metals  to 
the  United  Statks. 

"The  subject  >f  chrome  was  what  took  me 
to  the  Soviet  C  nion."  said  Oztemel.  An  Ar- 
menian whose  I  amlly  lived  in  Turkey.  Ozte- 
mel came  to  th(  United  States  to  attend  the 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology  and 
went  into  business  here  while  he  was  In 
schooL 

Oztemel  begin  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  time  when  it  was  almost  nonexis- 
tent With  an  office  in  Moscow  that  em- 
ploys approxin  ately  26  workers.  Satrm  is 
one  of  some  do  sen  VS.  companies  accredit- 
ed to  do  busin<  ss  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
company's  volu  ne  in  1979  was  approximate- 
ly $313  million. 

The  compan]  has  three  major  divisions. 
Including  Its  au  to  division.  Another  division 
runs  three  plai  ts  that  produce  ferroalloys, 
a  product  used  a  the  production  of  stainless 
steel  and  items  that  are  heat  and  corrosive 
reaistant.  The  i  lanta— In  SteubenvUle.  Ohio: 
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Charleston.  8.C..  and  Vargon,  Sweden— con- 
simie  large  quantities  of  the  chrome  Satra 
exports  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where. 

Satra  also  has  a  trading  division,  which 
handles  the  trade  in  metals  and  ores  and 
imports  other  items  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding synthetic  rubber  and  medical  sup- 
plies. 

During  the  early  19708.  Satra  Consulting 
Co..  also  represented  some  50  American  blue 
chip  companies  In-  their  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Through  its  trading  division,  Satra  has 
also  been  involved  in  selling  U.S.  movies  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  bringing  Soviet  films 
here,  including  a  massive  production  of 
"War  and  Peace."  Satra  also  imports  Rus- 
sian icons  and  antiques  and  sells  them 
through  Parke-Bemet. 

The  company  also  negotiated  for  the 
broadcast  rights  to  the  19S0  Olympics, 
rights  which  ultimately  went  to  NBC.  How- 
ever, Satra  retained  videotape  and  other 
rights  to  the  games,  said  Oztemel. 

The  chill  in  Soviet-American  relations  has 
not  seriously  hurt  Satra's  business,  al- 
though the  company  suffered  some  when 
dockworkers  refused  to  unload  ships  coming 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Oztemel  said. 

But  he  predicted  that  the  long-term  re- 
sults of  partial  trade  embargoes  may  injure 
American  interests  in  the  long  run.  "I 
sensed  frustration  and  some  surprise  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Moscow."  he  said. 

"In  terms  of  trade,  I  felt  some  very  serious 
damage  has  been  done,"  he  said.  "I  think  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Soviets  will 
consider  buying  for  the  long-term— or 
buying  products  that  need  spare  and  re- 
placement parts— from  the  United  States, 
t)ecause  trade  can  be  interrupted,"  Oztemel 
said. 

For  instance,  computers  purchased  from 
American  firms  are  now  idle  because  the  So- 
viets cannot  get  parts,  he  said.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
TIM  LEE  CARTER 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP  INDIANA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Lincoln  Club  of  Kentucky  re- 
cently honored  Congressman  Tim  Lee 
Carter  for  the  15  years  of  service  he 
has  rendered  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  and  of  the 
State  itself. 

Our  colleague  from  Kentucky,  of 
course,  has  announced  he  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

At  the  Lincoln  Club  dinner  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  on  March  7,  Congressman 
M.  O.  "Gene"  Snyder  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  Congressman  Carter  as 
the  main  speaker  for  the  evening. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Congressman  Snyder's  remarks  in 
tribute  to  Congressman  Carter: 

I  hate  to  say  anything  too  nice  about  Tim 
Lee  Just  yet.  I'm  still  trying  to  convince  him 
that  he  should  get  his  name  on  the  ballot 
before  the  second  of  April  deadline. 

Of  course,  if  he  does  insist  on  hanging  up 
his  congressional  hat  and  going  back  to 
TompkinsvlUe.  we  will  miss  him  in  Washing- 
ton. I  think  that  goes  without  saying.  And  it 
won't  be  Just  those  of  us  on  the  minority 
aide  of  the  aisle  who  miss  him. 


You  know,  when  Tim  Lee  starts  off  a  floor 
statement,  he  almost  always  starts  off  by 
addressing  the  Members  of  the  Chamber  as 
"Dear  Friends"— and  most— If  not  all— of 
them  really  are  his  friends.  And  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  most  of  us — on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— have  learned  to  depend  on  his 
advice— whether  it  be  advice  on  how  to  take 
care  of  a  nagging  head  cold  or  advice  on  a 
major  piece  of  legislation. 

When  you  have  a  man  with  such  a  range 
of  interests  and  experience— a  man  who  has 
coached  basketball.  Who  has  instructed  sol- 
diers on  the  care  and  feeding  of  an  M-1  car- 
bine. Who  won  a  Bronze  Star  and  a  Combat 
Medical  Badge  in  war  and  who  ferried 
across  flood  swollen  rivers  to  deliver  babies 
in  peace.  A  man  who  watches  birds  in  his 
spare  time  and  raises  Black  Angus  cattle  on 
the  Cumberland,  you  have  a  man  whose 
presence  will  have  to  be  missed  in  Congress. 

There  simply  aren't  many  people  around 
with  that  wealth  of  experience. 

And  his  legislative  experience  and  knowl- 
edge will  be  missed  too.  In  his  fifteen 
years— going  on  sixteen  now— in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Congress  has  not  en- 
acted a  single  piece  of  health  legislation 
which  did  not  bear  the  imprint  of  his  com- 
passion and  common  sense. 

And  I  am  not  talking  through  my  hat 
when  I  say  that— because  I'm  not  the  first 
to  say  it.  It  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  a  heated 
debate,  and  it  was  said  by  the  primary  de- 
fender of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  Doctor 
Carter  was  methodically  cutting  to  ribbons 
at  that  very  moment— the  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment bill  which  we  managed  to  defeat 
last  year  largely  becuse  of  Dr.  Carter's 
common  sense  assault  on  the  whole  con- 
cept—the basic  premise  that  HEW  could  do 
a  better  Job  of  containing  health  costs  than 
the  hospitals  themselves. 

And  I  can  tell  you  from  experience— that 
when  you  can  take  time  out  during  the 
middle  of  an  argument  with  somebody  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  who  is  trying  to 
defeat  a  measure  you  have  put  two  qr  three 
years  of  work  into,  and  you  tell  that  man 
how  much  you  respect  him— that  fellow 
must  be  worth  respecting. 

Of  course,  as  a  Republican  in  a  legislative 
battleground  where  Republicans  are  badly 
outnumbered,  Tim  Lee  had  to  serve  as  the 
spoiler  for  quite  a  few  pieces  of  bad  legisla- 
tion, like  the  cost  containment  bill  and  he 
did  it  well.  But  to  his  credit  as  a  minority 
Congressman,  he  also  has  been  very  success- 
ful at  initiating  and  moving  legislation.  I 
know  he  is  particularly  proud— as  he  should 
be— of  his  contributions  to  preventive 
health  and  health  planning  laws,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Child  Health  Assurance  Act 
passed  by  Congress  this  year,  in  which  he 
played  such  a  pivotal  role. 

So  Congress  will  definitely  miss  Tim  Lee 
Carter— and  I  will  definitely  be  sorry  to  see 
him  go. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  happy  that 
he  is  going  out  in  style— going  out  the  way 
he  came  in— a  winner.  So  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  leave  office  these  days,  leave 
dejected,  rejected,  or  indicted.  Not  Tim  Lee. 
He  will  leave  the  puzzle  palace  on  the  Poto- 
mac with  his  integrity  Intact,  his  grip  still 
firm.  With  his  constituents  behind  him 
enough  to  give  him  an  80  percent  of  confi- 
dence, and  he  will  leave  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  contributed  to  the  future 
health  and  well  being  of  every  American. 

He  has  turned  in  a  record  that  he  should 
be  proud  of— the  constituents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  should  should  be 
proud  of— and  which  all  of  us  as  Kentucki- 
ans  can  be  proud  of  .• 
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OZETAR  GASKINS 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BUI)  CLAY 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19. 1980 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daUy 
press  is  filled  with  accounts  about  the 
world's  so-called  movers  and  shakers. 
Our  society  is  decidedly  geared  toward 
celebrating  the  accomplished  who 
promise  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the 
chronicles  of  history.  The  movers  and 
the  shakers  manage  to  capture  our  at- 
tention whether  they  ignite  the  forces 
of  good  or  evil.  And  in  this  narrow 
view,  we  tend  to  become  so  engrossed 
In  the  contest  to  be  counted  among 
the  movers  and  the  shakers,  that 
sometimes  we  forget  to  acknowledge 
the  real  contributions  of  our  unsung 
heroes  who  manage  to  move  the  world 
without  ever  shaking  it. 

However,  on  March  3,  1980,  the 
Washington  Post  singled  out  one  of 
our  unsung  heroes,  Mr.  Ozetau-  Gas- 
kins  of  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Gaskins 
Is  an  ordinary  man  performing  an  or- 
dinary Job  exceptionally  well.  This  in 
itself  is  good  reason  to  pay  him  trib- 
ute. But.  Mr.  Gaskins  is  also  a  happy 
man  who  is  proud  of  his  achievement 
and  this  Is  an  accomplishment  which 
is  not  so  ordinary.  In  our  fast-paced 
world  of  ever-rising  expectations,  it 
seems  more  and  more  difficult  to  real- 
ize this  kind  of  personal  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Gaskins  is  a  man  who  has 
achieved  dignity,  integrity,  and  self-re- 
spect in  a  world  where  such  personal 
resources  are  becoming  ever  scarcer. 
Mr.  Gaskins  is  a  mover,  but  not  a 
shaker.  And  for  this  reason  we  seldom 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  his  story. 
I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 
A  Speciai.  Momeit  for  an  Everyday  Man 
(By  Dorothy  Gilliam) 


When  the  alarm  awoke  him  at  6  a.m..  he 
was  deep  in  a  dream  of  shiny  floors.  Thick 
fingers  brushed  through  his  mutton-chops 
as  he  ambled  from  the  little  bedroom,  threw 
the  several  locks  on  the  apartment  door  and 
reached  for  a  copy  of  "Spotlight,"  a  little 
paper  that  circulates  In  his  Southeast 
Washington  neighborhood.  He  Is  washing 
off  when  he  remenjbers  this  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary day. 

Most  of  the  time,  Ozetar  Gaskins,  janitor, 
is  noticed  only  when  he  is  absent.  For  when 
he's  not  there,  butt-laden  ashtrays  and 
wastebaskets  with  mountains  of  trash  are 
there.  But  today  is  different. 

"Snap"  Gaskins,  as  he's  called,  is  one  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  office  cleaners  in 
this  paper  city.  He  may  be  in  the  minority, 
but  he  finds  purpose  and  satisfaction  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  And  if  the  texture  of  his 
life  Is  polyester,  not  silk,  he  still  laughs, 
loves  a  woman.  paU  a  full  belly  and  feels  a 
sense  6f  fulfillment 

There  U  no  simple  way  to  Judge  a  man 
like  Gaskins.  even  on  a  day  when  he  will  be 
lifted  momentarily  from  invisibility.  For 
while  our  society  pays  lip  service  to  the 
worth  of  working  with  one's  hands,  it  pays 
homage  to  working  with  one's  mind.  Many 
people  feel  it  is  uncreative  and  boring  to 
labor.  How  many  workers,  they  may  ask. 
have  left  an  imprint  on  the  sands  of  time? 
Workers  often  feel  put  down  and  they  know 
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they're  often  not  seen,  not  remembered  for 
their  work.  So  while  their  story  largely  is  of 
limited  opportunity,  disaffection  may  be 
largely  in  the  eyes  of  the  viewer. 

Before  he  leaves  for  work.  Gaskins  gets 
the  trash  ready  to  take  out.  has  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  pulls  on  washable  work  pants 
and  sneakers.  His  wife,  a  clerk  at  Real 
Cleaners,  is  asleep.  By  6:15.  he  is  on  his  way 
to  catch  the  bus  to  get  to  the  Superior 
Court  Building  at  Third  Street  and  Indiana 
Avenue  NW. 

On  this  evening,  Gaskins'  employer. 
United  Services  Inc..  which  contracts  with 
the  D.C.  Superior  Court  for  cleaning  serv- 
ices, will  honor  him  and  80  others  for  out- 
standing work.  Mrs.  Gaskins  will  be  absent 
tonight.  She  is  taking  their  son.  Michael.  4. 
on  a  visit  to  North  Carolina. 

At  7  a.m.  Gaskins  punches  the  clock  in  the 
basement.  He  makes  his  morning  checks  for 
trash  outside,  and  inside,  checks  the  Judges' 
chambers,  then  grabs  his  big  No.  42  red 
dustmop  to  begin  the  first  of  endless  back- 
and-forths  across  the  floors.  His  age  is  only 
33. 

"It's  rather  exciting  because  you  have  all 
these  people  from  the  courts  in  the  lobbies. 
I  have  to  ask  some  of  them  to  move  to  keep 
dusting.  Sometimes  they  don't  want  to 
move.  I  get  'em  eating  lunch.  My  Job  Is  to 
rush  over  and  get  things  up." 

Gaskins  gets  a  little  nervous  thinking 
atwut  the  award  tonight,  the  applause  and 
all.  But  he's  proud  of  his  work.  Yet  at  times, 
people  have  thrown  lighted  cigarettes  in 
front  of  his  mop,  apparently  Just  out  of 
meanness. 

"It's  when  people  in  the  big  suits  do  it 
that  I  resent  it  most.  I  figure  a  man  wear  a 
suit  like  that  he  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like 
that  at  home.  That's  not  giving  me  any  re- 
spect at  all." 

By  8:30  a.m.,  the  courthouse  is  ablaze  with 
people.  Sunlight  pours  In  through  a  front 
window.  Gaskins  picks  his  way  around  the 
buzzing  secretaries,  lawyers  and  witnesses. 
He  uses  a  smaller  mop  now— the  No.  42  is 
too  big. 

"I'm  actually  very  comfortable  with  what 
I'm  doing,"  he  says,  tooling  along.  "If  I  was 
a  supervisor  there  would  be  a  lot  of  things 
you  have  to  ask  people  to  do.  Right  now. 
I'm  not  ready." 

"I  never  got  to  finish  high  school- 
stopped  at  Junior  high.  But  my  father  died 
and  there  were  six  of  us  and  we  didn't  have 
proper  clothing.  That's  the  main  reason  I 
went  looking  for  a  Job.  My  mother  didn't 
want  me  to  do  it  but  when  the  money  start- 
ed coming  in  she  stopped  complaining.  I 
told  her  I  would  go  back.  Later  I  went  to 
work  in  New  York  aty.  I  worked  with  the 
port  authority  and  then  I  learned  service 
work  with  a  company  called  Perfect  Build- 
ing Maintenance.  It's  just  honest  hard  work. 
I'm  proud  of  helping  my  sifters  finish 
school. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  [growing  up  In  the 
Shaw  area],  each  holiday  my  mother  loved 
to  have  the  floors  cleaned.  Sometimes  I  took 
two  days— scrubbing,  shellacking,  shining. 
Everybody  In  the  neighborhood  wanted  to 
know  how  I  did  it.  I  learned  to  strip  and 
buff.  I  really  enjoyed  it." 

At  lunch,  the  crew  laughs  and  talks  about 
the  Bullets.  "I'm  so  proud  of  him."  says  a 
woman.  Gaskins  literally  beams. 

In  the  afternoon,  he  cleans  the  lobby  ash- 
trays. "My  big  boas  always  recognizes  me." 
he  "says.  "They  have  certain  people  who 
clean  Judges'  chambers.  .  .  .  They  always 
say  you  did  a  nice  Job." 

There  is  an  emergency  around  3  p.m.  A 
fire  In  a  trash  can  is  smoldering  in  an  office. 
Gaskins  bandies  it  deftly.  Then  he  takes 
the  escalator  to  the  basement,  to  the  Janito- 
rial headquartera. 
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"I  used  to  work  at  the  telephone  compa^ 
ny.  People  there  were  nice,"  he  continues. 
"They'd  clean  behind  themselves  so  they 
wouldn't  make  so  much  work  for  me.  .  .  ." 

"Did   you   learn  any  secrets  when  you 
walked  into  executive  offices?"  he  is  asked. 
"Not  many,  not  many."  His  silence  seems 
a  code  of  honor. 

Gaskins  earns  $540  monthly.  Just  enough 
to  get  by.  Television  is  his  culture:  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  Is  as  distant  as  Spain.  He  has 
neither  transportation  nor  family  doctor,  no 
house  and  no  hope  of  one. 

At  6  p.m.,  Gaskins  U  haOing  a  cab  to  go 
from  his  home  on  I5th  Street  SE  In  Wash- 
ington to  the  Gramercy  Inn  on  Rhode 
Island  Avenue.  He's  wearing  sladcs  and 
sport  shirt.  V-neck  sweater  and  cream-col- 
ored jacket.  He  picks  up  a  coworker.  It  ts 
quiet  in  the  hotel  hall  as  the  dignitaries 
gather.  There  is  Jerry  Davis,  president  of 
the  minority-owned  Unified  Janitorial  serv- 
ices firm,  and  Courtland  Cox,  the  city's  mi- 
nority business  opportunities  director,  rep- 
resenting the  mayor. 

"Each  one  doing  a  good  Job  creates  a 
building  block  toward  the  growth  of  this  mi- 
nority firm."  somebody  says.  Unified  has 
grown  from  a  staff  of  one  to  500  since  l»71. 
Gaskins  savors  the  prime  rib.  sips  the  red 
wine.  When  it  is  his  time  to  step  onstage, 
he's  Jittery.  Then  he  calms  down.  He  wanU 
to  say  how  much  he  appreciates  the  people 
he  works  with.  But  nobody  else  speaks,  so 
he  doesn't  either. 

As  he  steps  down,  he  can't  resist  a  hard 
look  at  the  terrazzo  dining  room  floors.  He 
frowns  slightly,  too  polite  to  say  what  he's 
thinking  as  the  limelight  snaps  off  him. 
ending  his  big  day  in  a  flash.  He's  thinking 
that  the  prime  rib  was  fit  for  an  execuUve. 
but  he  could  have  done  better  on  the 
floors.* 


TRADE  SHOWS 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OPCALIPORinA 
[H  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 
m  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  describing  the  trade 
shows  which  resulted  from  the  United 
States-China  Trade  Exhibitions  Agree- 
ment last  year.  The  Chinese  show  will 
open  in  San  Francisco  In  September 
and  will  later  travel  to  Chicago  and 
New  York.  The  US.  exhibition  will 
open  in  Peking  in  November. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
12. 1980] 
China  ahb  Dkitkd  Statks  Scbkdols 

EXCHAMCK  OP  TRAOB  ShOWS 

(By  Thomas  Watterstm) 

in  the  Chinese  calendar,  this  is  the  Tear 
of  the  Monkey.  But  for  those  doing  business 
with  China,  it  could  be  called  the  "Year  of 
the  Trade  Show." 

China  and  the  United  SUtes  wiU  be  trad- 
ing trade  shows  this  faU.  with  a  display  of 
American  industry  in  Peking  in  November 
and  a  show  of  Chinese  Industry,  culture, 
and  arts  traveling  to  three  US  cities  from 
September  to  December. 

Although  the  trade  ahows  are  part  of  a 
Joint  US-China  agreement,  they  will  be  as 
different  as  the  countries  they  repreaent. 

In  addition  to  examiHes  of  Chinese  Indus- 
try, the  show  In  the  US  will  feature  displays 
of  Chinese  cooking  where  chefs  from  Peking 
will  show  people  what  Chinese  oooking  is 
really  like  (chop  suey  is  not  Chinese),  and 
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demonstrmtlo  is  of  Chinese  arts  and  crafts 
where  people  can  buy  the  results. 

FDr  those  I  nterested  in  Chinese  art.  the 
first  showing  of  contemporary  Chinese  art- 
ists will  be  c  Q  display  where  they  can  be 
compared  wit  i  some  examples  of  older  Chi- 
nese art  form ..  Chinese  craftsmen  will  be  on 
hand  to  cum  Jade  and  bamboo  and  com- 
plete hichly  I  implicated  versions  of  paper 
cutouts.  Theie  will  even  be  some  Chinese 
acrobats. 

In  China.  I  owever.  the  US  show  will  be 
almost  entirel  r  industrial,  with  emphasis  on 
farm,  transp  >rtation.  petroleum,  textile, 
and  power  teneratlon  equipment.  The 
PeUng  show  Bill  feature  some  of  the  big- 
gest represen  atives  of  American  bidustry, 
including  Bo«ing.  Lockheed.  International 
Harvester,  Oe  leral  Motors,  and  John  Deere. 
The  recipro  al  shows  are  the  result  of  the 
8ino-US  Trale  Exhibitions  Agreement, 
signed  last  Mi  ly  by  then-Secretary  of  Com- 
merce JuaniU  Kreps  and  U  Qiang,  China's 
minister  of  f  oi  eign  trade. 

The  exhibit  in  Pelting,  running  from  Nov. 
17  to  2B,  is  th ;  first  exclusive  US  industrial 
show  in  the  I'eople's  Republic  of  China,  a 
Commerce  Oei  Mutment  official  said. 

All  the  Chli  lese  at  that  show,  says  BKan 
Reardon,  man  iger  of  sales  to  socialist  coun- 
tries for  Inter  lational  Harvester,  will  be  in- 
vited and  the]  will  have  a  reason  for  being 
there— they  w  11  be  customers,  or  potential 
customers,  at  1  east.  They  may  be  officials  of 
communes  m  ponsible  for  selecting  farm 
equipment,  or  local,  district,  or  national  gov- 
ernment offiqals  who  might  be  ordering 
equipment.  T»e  "man  on  the  street"  will 
have  to  sUy  oii  the  street. 

The  US  shoi/s.  by  contrast,  while  limited 
to  industry  re|  >resenutive8  from  10  a.m.  to 
noon,  will  be  open  to  the  general  public 
from  noon  to  S  pjn.  Adults  can  get  in  for  14; 
tickets  for  chil  Iren  are  $2. 

"This  is  the  first  time  China  has  had  a 
major  trade  fa  r  in  the  United  Sutes."  said 
Ame  de  Keijjse  r,  an  official  of  the  China  Ex- 
hibition Corpt  ration,  manager  of  the  US 
shows. 

The  Chinese  exhibit.  officiaUy  called  the 
Exhibition  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  will  be  held  at  Fort  Mason  in  San 
Francisco  from  Sept.  13  to  28.  at  Navy  Pier 
in  Chicago  fro  in  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  9.  and  at 
the  New  York  :aty  Coliseum  from  Dec.  6  to 
31.  The  US  Na  ional  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  Peking  from  Nov.  17  to  28. 

For  the  Amnrican  companies  who  bring 
their  producU  to  Peking,  the  results  could 
be  well  worth  t  ie  trip. 

"We  expect  ;o  gain  an  increased  aware- 
ness and  a  higl]  er  level  of  recognition  on  the 
part  of  official  i  of  the  People's  RepubUc." 
Stephen  Newh  »use.  a  ipokesman  for  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  « kxnpany.  said.  The  company 
expecta  to  see  >eople  who  are  mainly  inter- 
ested in  buylnt  or  at  least  learning  more 
about  the  firm  and  "not  a  lot  of  people  Just 
kicking  tires."  1  Ir.  Newhouse  said. 

More  than  a  quarter  million  visitors  are 
expected  at  the  Peking  show,  he  added. 

While  these  >xhibiU  are  one-shot  affairs 
for  now.  officii  Is  from  the  agencies  and  in- 
dustries involv<  d  hope  they  can  be  contin- 
ued somehow  i  nd  made  into  a  regular  eX' 
change  of  trade  shows.* 
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Wednesday.  March  19.  1980.  into  the 
Congressional  Recoro: 

Six  recent  visitors  to  my  office  urged  me 
to  support  outlays  for  specific  federal  pro- 
grams, and  each  one  made  a  compelling  case 
for  the  expenditure.  As  each  visitor  left.  I 
asked  whether  he  favored  a  balanced 
budget.  Without  exception,  each  one  an- 
swered "yes". 

Everyone  agrees  that  one  way  to  slow  in- 
flation is  to  get  serious  about  reducing  gov- 
ernment spending.  In  past  weeks  Congress 
has  been  in  a  budget-cutting  mood.  The 
change  is  not  so  much  in  rhetoric.  Lip  serv- 
ice to  spending  restraint  has  always  been 
strong.  The  genuine  change  is  in  the  willing- 
ness to  grapple  with  individual  items  in  the 
budget. 

No  one  thinks  that  spending  reductions 
will  be  made  easily.  To  control  spending 
Congress  will  have  to  "apply  the  brakes ' 
over  a  period  of  years.  Many  expenditures 
to  be  made  this  fiscal  year— about  72  per- 
cent, to  be  exact— result  from  decisions 
reached  in  earlier  Congresses.  In  recent 
years  an  increasing  share  of  outlays  has  es- 
caped the  annual  congressional  process  of 
appropriation.  A  step  Congress  must  take  to 
rein  in  spending  is  to  enlarge  the  portion  of 
the  budget  subject  to  direct  congressional 
control.  Congress  will  have  to  trim  spending 
for  some  immensely  popular  programs  as 
well.  The  major  spending  increases  project- 
ed for  1981  support  national  defense  and 
transfer  payments  to  individuals  (social  se- 
curity, retirement,  medicare,  etc.).  Both 
areas  have  strong  proponents,  and  cuts  will 
be  stoutly  resisted. 

Government  spending  can  be  reduced  in 
several  ways.  Deficiencies  in  management 
can  be  corrected  by  ending  duplication, 
abuse,  and  waste  in  welfare  and  other  pro- 
grams. The  budget  can  be  "targeted"  better 
by  providing  benefits  only  to  the  most 
needy  in  scholarship,  nutrition,  and  other 
programs.  More  responsibility  can  be  shift- 
ed to  state  and  local  governments,  the  au- 
thorities best  equipped  to  handle  initiatives 
like  support  of  the  National  Guard  or  sup- 
port of  mass  transit.  More  demands  can  be 
diverted  to  the  private  sector  in  the  form  of 
user  charges  or  the  elimination  of  subsidies 
to  such  agencies  as  the  Postal  Service. 
Other  measures  can  also  be  pursued.  Many 
transfer  payments  have  been  indexed  to  rise 
with  inflation  as  calculated  by  the  Consum- 
er Price  Index  (CPI).  Since  the  CPI  appar- 
ently overstates  the  inflation  rate  by  several 
percentage  points  a  year,  beneficiaries  are 
overcompensated.  Therefore,  a  more  accu- 
rate CPI  would  reduce  this  spending. 

The  main  attention  of  Congress  is  fo- 
cussed  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
which  begins  October  1.  The  1981  budget 
was  presented  to  Congress  six  weeks  ago 
with  a  deficit  of  $15.8  bUlion.  One  of  the 
primary  goals  of  Congress  is  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance.  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  commence  its  budget-cutting  work 
by  subtracting  at  least  $20  bUlion  from  the 
$616  billion  that  President  Carter  has  pro- 
posed to  spend  next  year.  A  cut  of  such  pro- 
portions, however,  may  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  if  national  defense  and  transfer 
payments  are  exempted.  In  my  opinion, 
spending  reductions  are  also  needed  in  this 
year's  budget,  which  at  present  is  showing  a 
deficit  of  about  $40  billion.  It  will  be  hard  to 
trim  the  1980  budget  because  the  fiscal  year 
is  almost  half  gone  and  the  momentum  to 
spend  is  strong. 

Some  economists  doubt  that  balancing  the 
budget  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  in- 
flation. They  do  not  share  the  widely  held 
ideas  that  deficits  are  inflaUonary  in  all  cir- 
cumstances and  that  a  cure  for  deficits  will 
also  be  a  cure  for  InfUtlon.  They  think  that 
a  balanced  budget  will  cool  the  economy 
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and  increase  unemployment  while  it  reduces 
the  inflation  rate  by  a  negligible  one-tenth 
to  three-tenths  of  one  percent  .  The  coun- 
terargument, which  I  subscribe  to,  is  that  a 
balanced  budget  symbolizes  not  only  the 
government's  ability  to  control  inflation, 
but  also  the  economy's  general  health.  If 
people  think  that  the  government  is  dis- 
playing the  discipline  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget,  then  they  will  come  to  expect 
that  inflation  will  slow.  In  this  view,  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  have  a  mysterious  but 
important  role  to  play  in  restoring  confi- 
dence and  dampening  the  expectation  that 
prices  will  rise. 

Many  proposals  to  reduce  spending  will 
antagonize  substantial  blocs  of  voters.  As 
Congress  gets  serious  about  budget  cuts,  the 
supporters  of  endangered  prognuns  will 
counterattack.  The  real  question  is  whether 
Congress,  despite  its  new  spirit  of  frugality, 
will  blink  when  it  comes  time  to  vote  on 
actual  budget  reductions. 

I  think  that  the  people  want  to  see  evi- 
dence of  a  strong  determination  to  fight  in- 
flation. There  can  be  no  better  evidence 
than  reduced  spending  and  a  balanced 
budget.  The  drive  to  balance  the  budget  will 
encounter  formidable  obstacles.  New  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  postponed:  old  ones 
will  have  to  l>e  contained.  Even  the  defense 
budget  will  have  to  be  re-examined;  after 
all.  the  strength  of  the  economy  is  a  factor 
in  our  national  security,  too.  Tax  cuts  will 
have  to  be  deferred;  the  burden  of  spending 
reduction  will  nave  to  be  borne  by  all. 

Success  or  failure  in  controlling  spending 
will  determine  not  only  the  fate  of  political 
candidates  this  fall,  but  also  the  economic 
future  of  the  nation.* 


THE  LEGAL  ROOF  CAVES  IN  ON 
THE  PTC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.     ASHBROOK.     Mr.    Speaker, 
next  week  the  House  may  consider  an 
emergency  funding  resolution  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  At  that  time  there  will 
probably  be  impassioned  speeches  on 
how  this  agency  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  and  that  the  much  heralded 
sunset  efforts  by  Congress  caimot  be 
used  through  simply  stopping  the  flow 
of  funds  to  this  renegade  bureaucracy. 
For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  vote  for  funding  of  the  PTC,  I  want 
to  call  their  attention  to  four  recent 
court  rulings  concerning  this  agency. 
In  all  four  cases  Federal  courts  ruled 
that  the  FTC  was  violating  legal  prac- 
tices, congressional  mandates,  or  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  In  my  opinion  any 
agency    that    insists    on   continually 
proxing  its  arrogance  and  contempt 
for   the   very   underpinnings   of   the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  deserve  another  dime  of 
taxpayer  support.  The  Congress  has 
the  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  PTC 
and  to  start  with  a  clean  slate  In  ad- 
dressing the  need  for  protecting  con- 
sumers in  the  marketplace.  I  think  my 
colleagues  should  consider  this  course 
of  action.  The  controversy  over  the 
FTC  has  dragged  on  for  several  years. 
It  may  be  better  to  release  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  Nation  from  the  excess 
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baggage  of  this  disruptive  agency  and 
begin  fresh. 

The  four  court  cases  started  on  De- 
cember 12,  1979.  with  a  case  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  The  PTC  had  attempted  to 
regulate  the  "ProprieUry  Vocational 
and  Home  Study  Schools"  in  the  coun- 
try by  formulating  rules  designed  to 
establish  "requirements  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing"  imfair 
practices.  The  vocational  schools  took 
the  PTC  to  court.  The  appeals  court 
upheld  the  lower  court  in  calling  the 
FTC  rules  unlawful  and  totally  inad- 
equate in  the  face  of  current  law. 

The  court  stated: 

Petitioners  contend,  and  we  agree,  that  in 
order  to  comply  with  section  57a(aKlHB) 
the  Commission  must  define  with  specificity 
in  the  Rule  those  acts  or  practices  which 
are  unfair  or  deceptive  and  may  include  re- 
quirements for  preventing  them.  Petitioners 
contend  further,  and  again  we  agree,  that 
the  challenged  Rule  does  not  comply  with 
these  statutory  provisions.  Instead  of  defin- 
ing with  specificity  those  acts  or  practices 
which  it  found  to  be  unfair  or  deceptive,  the 
Commission  contented  itself  with  treating 
violations  of  its  "requirements  prescribed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing"  unfair  prac- 
tices as  themselves  the  unfair  practices.  We 
think  that  Congress  expected  more  than 
this. 

Requirements  designed  to  prevent  unfair 
practices  are  predicated  upon  the  existence 
of  unfair  practices.  These  unfair  practices, 
which  are  the  statutorily  required  underpin- 
ning for  the  Commission's  "requirements", 
should  have  been  defined  with  specificity. 

Such  shoddy  workmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  FTC  translate  Into  In- 
creased costs  and  uncertainty  for  the 
Industry  they  are  regulating.  Not  only 
should  the  Congress  exi>ect  better 
work  than  this,  the  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers should. 

On  February  6.  1980  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ruled  against  the  FTC  In  a  case  re- 
lated to  the  regulation  of  the  advertis- 
ing practices  of  optometrists  and  oph- 
thalmologists. The  FTC  stated  that 
nonadvertising  of  fees  was  imposing 
additional  costs  on  the  consumer.  The 
PTC  discussed  a  vague  concept  of  con- 
sumer search  costs  and  how  anything 
short  of  full  disclosure  would  some- 
how Increase  these  costs.  The  court 
threw  out  the  rule  because  the  PTC, 
in  effect,  had  stood  the  Constitution 
on  its  head.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
States  and  private  associations  to  reg- 
ulate professions  the  PTC.  by  its  own 
rule,  had  set  itself  up  as  the  arbiter  of 
States'  and  professional  rights,  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

On  January  9, 1980  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  threw  out  an  PTC 
attempt  to  subpena  the  financial  rec- 
ords of  Glenn  Turner,  the  head  of 
"Dare  to  be  Great,"  before  the  agency 
was  to  decide  on  civil  damages.  The 
court  ruled  that  such  a  subpena  "con- 
stituted Impermissible  pretrial  discov- 
ery and  exceeded  the  scope  of  the 
PTC's  investigative  authority."  The 
court  went  on  to  say,  "The  PTC  errs, 
however.  In  failing  to  distinguish  In- 
vestigations seeking  information  con- 
cemlng  wrongs  done  consimiers  from 
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Investigations  into  the  practicality  of 
pursuing  a  remedy  for  those  wrongs." 
In  effect,  the  FTC  violated  both  con- 
gressional intent  and  the  rules  of  legal 
procedure. 

On  February  26.  1980  an  appeals 
court  ruled  against  the  PTC  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  Issue  a  complaint  against 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califomia.  The 
FTC  argued  that  Its  actions  were  not 
reviewable  by  Federal  courts  until 
after  it  had  taken  some  action  against 
a  company.  Standard  Oil.  acting  out  of 
the  frustration  many  businesses  have 
over  the  arbitrary  fishing  expeditions 
of  the  PTC.  argued  that  Judicial 
review  should  come  as  soon  as  the 
PTC  begins  its  activities,  thereby 
saving  the  company,  and  inevitably 
the  consumer,  millions  of  dollars  in 
legal  fees  and  years  of  uncertainty. 
The  court  ruled  that  the  caprlcious- 
ness  of  the  PTC  warranted  Judicial 
review  early  in  the  Investigative  proc- 
ess. The  court  stated  that,  the  PTC  did 
not  have  any  basis  for  Its  Investigation 
against  Standard  Oil.  but  was  only 
reacting  to  pressure  to  "do  something 
about  oil  companies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  Federal  courts 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  FTC 
represents  a  public  menace.  I  think  It 
is  about  time  the  Congress  also  real- 
izes that  by  funding  this  group  of  zeal- 
ots we  are  only  providing  more  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  make  nuisances  of 
themselves.  The  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer and  of  the  merchant  Is  too  im- 
portant a  responsibility  to  allow  such 
an  Irresponsible  bureaucracy  to  exist 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  We 
as  a  Congress  have  the  opporttmity  to 
act,  once  and  for  all,  against  the  abuse 
of  power  by  the  FTC.  We  should 
follow  the  mandate  handed  us  by  the 
outraged  businesses  and  the  voters, 
and  the  new  warnings  given  us  by  the 
courts,  to  end  PTC  funding  and  start 
anew.« 


RESTORING  TRUST  IN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
tlf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague.  Ambassador  George 
Bush,  recently  addressed  the  Chicago 
Cotmcil  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
evident  collapse  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's diplomatic  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  our  Embassy  hostages  in 
Tehran  through  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Bush  was  critical  of  the 
administration's  diplomacy  of  symbol- 
ism and  proposed  a  firm,  but  moderate 
series  of  actions  that  would  avoid  the 
extreme,  imreallstlc  alternatives  being 
offered  by  others.  For  these  reasons.  I 
conmiend  Ambassador  Bush's  speech 
to  all  who  share  our  common  concern 
about  the  fate  of  our  hostages  and  I 
am  pleased  to  include  his  remarks  in 
theRscoRs: 
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Address  or  Ambassador  George  Bcsh 
BxroRE  THE  Chicago  CouNcn.  on  Forxich 
Relations,  Frioat.  March  14, 1980 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  forum  to  discuss 
my  views  regartUng  the  role  of  the  United 
sutes  as  leader  of  the  free  World  during 
the  decade  of  the  eighties. 

Under  your  organization's  lecture  format. 
I  look  forward  to  your  quesUtms  regarding 
the  state  of  American  foreign  policy  today 
and  the  future  shape  of  our  country's  reUr 
tions  with  the  world  under  a  Bush  adminis- 
tration. 

However,  for  the  theme  of  my  remarlLs 
today,  I  think  it  appropriate,  as  a  caiuUdate 
for  president,  to  comment  on  the  foreign 
policy  issue  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans— the  evenU  of  this  past  week  and 
the  apparent  coUapse  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's diplomatic  efforU  to  l>elng  about 
the  release  of  SO  embassy  •  hostages  in 
Tehran  through  the  offices  of  the  United 
Nations. 

A  litUe  less  than  two  weeks  ago  I  said  In  a 
speech  in  Boston  that  after  four  months  of 
restraint  in  public  criticism  on  the  subject, 
the  time  was  soon  approaching  when  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  SUte  would 
be  called  upon  to  answer  outstanding  ques- 
tions regarding  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran. 

With  the  developments  of  this  past  week. 
I  believe  that  time  has  now  arrived. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  alone  have  all  the  information 
available  to  make  the  necessary  decisions  in 
any  foreign  policy  crisis.  But  as  we  learned 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  it  is  also  true  that 
in  a  free  society  no  admiidstration  can 
expect— nor  should  it  receive— unqualified. 
unquestioning  support,  over  an  indetermi- 
nate period  of  time,  regarding  foreign  policy 
issues  that  concern  the  national  interest  as 
well  as  American  lives. 

For  months  now  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion has  given  conflicting  signals  to  the 
American  people  regarding  its  policy  and 
the  progress  being  made  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  our  50  hostages  in  Tehran.  After 
an  initial  period  of  what  can  t>est  be  de- 
scrit>ed  as  a  policy  of  bluff,  bluster  and  po- 
litical symbolism,  the  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  relinquished  American  diplo- 
matic iniUaUve  in  dealing  with  the  hostage 
crisis  to  the  United  Natlona. 

So  it  was  that  the  White  House  and  SUte 
Department,  after  initially  calling  for  an 
embargo  on  Iranian  producta.  Iiacked  away 
from  that  proposal.  The  public  was  told 
that  with  diplomatic  progress  being  made 
by  the  UJf .  to  effect  the  freeing  of  the  hos- 
tages, we  did  not  wish  to  antagonise  the 
Iranians  or  risk  upsetting  delicate  negotia- 
tions  taking  place  between  VM.  Secretary 
Waldheim  and  the  newly-elected  govern- 
ment in  Teheran. 

As  recently  as  ten  days  ago.  news  reports 
coming  out  of  the  White  House  and  State 
Department  offered  the  hopeful  prospect 
that  the  administration's  policy  of  doing 
nothing  to  upset  the  Ayatollah  was  about  to 
pay  dividends.  The  public  was  even  given  a 
scenario  of  how  the  hostages  would  be  re- 
leased in  stages. 

Plrat.  they  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Iranian  Revolutionary  Council;  then  they 
would  be  flown  to  Algeria;  finally,  after  a 
propaganda  show  to  appease  the  Iranian 
mUitants.  they  would  be  released,  to  return 
home. 

With  this  prospect  in  mind,  a  great  deal  of 
fanfare  was  given  the  aelectloD  of  a  UJ9. 
panel  to  act  as  the  intermediary  In  negotiat- 
ing the  hostages'  relcMe,  A  euphoria  aetUed 
across  the  country,  as  newvapera  and  eve- 
ning television  news  reported  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  U.N.  panel.  Its  arrival  in  Teh- 
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rmn.  and  the  itrong.  almost  certain  possibil- 
ity that  a  sol  iition  to  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 
Nor  did  th<  Carter  administration  do  any- 
thing to  dial  ourace  that  euphoria.  Indeed, 
by  their  dall  ir  actions  and  statements,  the 
Ftcsident  an  I  his  foreign  policy  spokesmen 
cave  powerfi  d  eneouracement  to  the  Idea 
that  within  <  aya.  weeks  at  the  most.  Ameri- 
ca's hoatacea  woiild  be  on  their  way  home. 

The  ahatte  inc  of  those  hopes,  as  well  as 
the  collapae  Bf  the  Carter  administration's 
policy  of  nl.  Ing  on  the  United  Nations  to 
resolve  this  c  risis.  became  bitterly  apparent 
this  past  we^  l 

In  the  end  the  White  House  strategy  of 
surrendering  aur  own  initiative  to  the  UN  to 
free  the  Hosl  agea  proved  as  meaningless  In 
terms  of  the  harsh  reality  of  the  situation 
in  Teheran  0p  the  President's  symbolic  re- 
fusal to  turn  k>n  the  National  Christmas  tree 
lights  last  Detember. 

But  now  it  Is  March  and  we  are  apparent- 
ly no  closer  U  i  effecting  a  release  of  the  hos- 
tages today  than  we  were  on  the  day  they 
were  seized,  "the  Carter  administration's  re- 
liance on  syi  nbols  and  catchphrases  as  a 
substitute  foi  policy  has  proven  as  ineffec- 
tive in  dealin  t  with  the  Hostage  crisis  as  it 
was  earlier  thown  to  be  In  dealing  with 
Soviet  Aggresion  in  Afghanistan— and  for 
much  the  saine  reason— President  Carter's 
failure  to  see  the  world  as  it  is  rather  than 
the  world  as  I  le  would  wish  it  to  be. 

The  President  now  says  that  the  Bani- 
Sadr  regime  i  lisled  him.  his  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives tnd  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions during  I  ecent  weeks.  This  is  becoming 
a  familiar  refrain  from  the  Carter  White 
House.  Jimm|  Carter,  it  seems,  has  an  Infi- 
nite capacity  to  be  misled  in  the  area  of 
America's  Poi  eign  Policy. 

He  had  beei  i  misled  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union-  -or  so  he  himself  admitted  fpl- 
lowing  the  S<  iviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Incredible  as  it  might  seem  a  President  of 
the  United  81  ttea.  at  this  Juncture  In  twen- 
tieth century  history,  was  seen  on  televi- 
sion, publicly  sUting  that  he  had  learned 
more  about  ihe  true  intentions  of  Soviet 
leadership  in  the  ten  days  following  the 
I^pssians'  ag|  lesslon  against  Afghanistaiv 
than  he  had  e  irer  t>efore  known. 

Now  Preaid  int  Carter  Is  talOng  lessons— 
and  expensiv(!  lessons  they  are— regarding 
the  true  natui  e  of  Iran's  leadership. 

It  is  difficul ,  however,  to  imderstand  why 
such  lessons  ihould  be  needed.  Indeed,  as 
columnist  Ge  irge  Will  has  said,  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomein  has  many  shortcomings,  but 
lack  of  clarity  isn't  one  of  them. 

From  the  oi  tset  of  this,  crisis,  the  outrage 
of  the  stormii  tg  of  our  embassy  in  Teheran 
in  early  Nove  nber,  it  has  been  abundantly 
clear  that  wc  are  dealing  with  a  Govern- 
ment—If that  is  what  the  current  regime  in 
Iran  can  apt  y  be  called— which  operates 
beyond  the  ba  imds  of  international  law. 

Other  then  President  Carter's  wishful 
thinking,  thee  has  never  been  any  real 
basis  to  beliei  e  that  normal  diplomatic  ini- 
Uatlves  could  ever  be  effective  in  dealing 
with  such  a  re  [ime. 

That  being  Aid.  what  steps  could  now  be 
taken  under  i ,  realistic  administration  pro- 
gram to  bring  the  hostages  heme? 

I  (ttsagree  w  th  several  of  my  opponents  in 
this  Presideniial  race  In  approaching  this 
question. 

On  the  one  hand.  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Congreasman  Anderson  take  what  might  be 
termed  the  .American  guilt  approach  to 
dealing  with  I  he  Inm  erisis.  They,  in  their 
own  way.  are  u  misled  as  President  Carter 
retardinc  the  rcalitlea  of  the  world  in  which 
we  Uve.  belier  ng  as  they  do  that  the  source 
of  this  crisis  «  u  Araertca'a  support  for  what 
they  perceive  to  be  the  immorality  of  the 
Shah's  regime 
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I  make  no  defense  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions which  took  place  in  Iran  under  the 
Shah.  But  at  the  same  time.  I  know  that  if 
we  apply  our  own  standards  of  human 
rights  as  the  sole  criterion  to  determine 
whether  to  ally  ourselves  with  other  coun- 
tries, America  will  soon  find  itself  isolated 
in  dealing  with  the  Third  World. 

Thus,  I  reject  the  American  guilt  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  current  crisis  in 
Iran— or  for  that  matter,  in  dealing  with  the 
foreign  policy  problems  facing  our  country 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Far  from  seeing  any  reason  to  apologize 
for  America's  policy  in  Iran,  I  believe  that 
we  as  a  people  can  and  should  take  pride  in 
our  role  since  the  end  of  World  War  Two  in 
helping  weak  and  underdeveloped  nations 
not  only  defend  themselves  against  the 
threat  of  Soviet  imperialism  but  raise  the 
living  standards  of  their  people. 

For  all  the  criticism  of  the  Shah's  regime, 
that  was  the  aim  of  our  policy  regarding 
Iran  for  nearly  three  decades.  And  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
Iran  since  the  fall  of  the  Shah. 

Let  those  who  speak  of  American  guilt  in 
Iran  answerthese  questions: 

Are  the  Iranian  people  more  free  today, 
under  the  repressive  Khomeini  regime,  than 
they  were  under  the  Shah? 
The  answer  is  a  resounding  no. 
Is  there  more  respect  for  human  rights  in 
Iran  today  than  there  was  under  the  Shah? 
Are  the  women  in  Iran  freer  today?  Is  the 
press  free?  Is  revolutionary  kangaroo  court 
Justice  fairer? 
The  answer  again  is  a  resounding  no. 
Is  the  standard  of  living  in  Iran  today, 
under  the  so-called  "revolutionary"  govern- 
ment there,  any  higher  today  than  It  was 
under  the  Shah? 

The  answer  is  that  the  economy  of  Iran 
today  is  shattered  and  the  Iranian  people, 
who  were  making  progress  toward  modern- 
ization and  a  higher  living  standard  under 
the  Shah's  regime,  are  the  primary  victims 
of  the  AyatoIIah  Khomeini's  benighted  12th 
•  century  economic  policies. 

Finally,  we  may  ask  whether  the  security 
of  Iran  and  its  independence  as  a  nation 
bordering  the  Soviet  Union  are  more  as- 
sured today  than  It  was  prior  to  the  coming 
of  the  Khomeini  regime? 

Again,  the  answer  is  no.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
Ironies  of  the  current  crisis  in  Teheran  is 
that  only  American  power  deters  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  same  kind  of  aggressive 
action  against  Iran  as  has  occurred  in  neigh- 
boring Afghanistan. 

This  deterrent  factor  has  been  the  linch- 
pin of  American-Iranian  relations  since  the 
end  of  World  War  Two.  when  President 
Truman  took  action  to  shore  up  Iran's  de- 
fenses against  lU  expansionist  neighbor  to 
the  north.  It  was  the  situation  that  pre- 
vailed through  the  years  when  the  Shah 
ruled  Iran.  And  whether  or  not  the  present 
regime  in  Teheran  recognizes  this  fact  of 
geopolitical  life,  the  same  situation  prevails 
today. 

Without  the  threat  of  American  counter- 
force  as  a  deterrent,  the  Iranian  people 
would  be  swallowed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
their  culture  and  religion  extinguished 
hnder  the  suffocating  blanket  of  Soviet 
community  hegemony. 

Such  are  the  geopolitical  factaH>Mlfe  In 
Iran— and  they  are  the  realities  of  the  world 
balance  of  power  across  the  globe,  in- 
Europe,  the  Middle  East.  Africa.  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

The  power  of  the  United  SUtes— and  the 
only  power  of  the  United  States— stands  as 
a  deterrent  to  Soviet  expansionism. 

To  recognise  that  fact  ia  not  to  reflect,  as 
some  spokesmen  maintain,  a  col^  war  men- 
tality. It  Is  merely  to  appraise  realisticaUy. 
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the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would  wish  it  to 
be. 

Thus  to  indict  America  for  its  role  In  sup- 
porting regimes  throughout  the  world  that 
do  not  wish  to  fall  within  the  Soviet 
sphere— and  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a 
double-standard  of  human  rights  morality 
that  finds  fault  In  a  Pahlavi  dictatorship 
but  closes  its  eyes  to  Communist  repres- 
sion—is not  only  short-sighted  but  hypo* 
critical. 

I  reject  the  American  guilt  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  Iranian  crisis  and  the  prob- 
lems that  face  our  country  overseas  in  the 
coming  decade. 

At  the  same  time,  I  reject  the  line-ln-the- 
dust  position  taken  by  Governor  Reagan  In 
his  approach  to  solving  the  hostage  crisis  in 
Tehran. 

Governor  Reagan's  position,  which  he 
again  stated  in  our  condidate  debate  last 
night.  Is  that  as  President  he  would  give  the 
Iranian  militants  a  deadline  for  the  release 
of  the  hostages— in  effect,  draw  a  line  in  the 
dust— and  take  firm  action  if  that  deadline 
were  not  met? 

Let's  call  it  the  Reagan  secret  plan  for 
ending  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis.  Whatever 
It  comprises,  I  would  hope  the  Governor  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  in  Iran  with  volatile,  irrational 
forces.  This  is  to  say  that  whatever  the 
threat  made  under  the  Reagan  secret  plan, 
it  is  possible— Indeed  probably— that  the 
zealots  nmning  the  show  in  Tehran  would 
ignore  his  deadline— and  then  what? 

I  think  Governor  Reagan,  as  the  front- 
running  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation to  the  Presidency,  owes  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  better  explanation  of  his  pro- 
posal to  set  a  deadline,  then  take  action  in 
the  Iranian  crisis,  than  the  explanation  he 
gave  last  night. 

In  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  bluff  is  as  ineffectual  as  it  Is 
dangerous. 

At  the  same  time.  Governor  Reagan  and  I 
are  in  solid  agreement  on  the  matter  of  the 
significance  of  the  seizure  of  the  embassy  In 
Teheran  in  terms  of  the  larger  danger  it 
poses  to  American  embassies  throughout 
the  worid. 

What  should  the  Carter  administration 
have  done,  up  to  now,  to  respond  to  this 
crisis? 

A  good  begiiming  would  have  been  to 
forego  the  empty  symbolism  that  character- 
ized so  much  of  the  President's  early  actions 
following  the  Embassy  seizure.  Foreign 
policy  is  not  a  public  relations  or  publicity 
exercise.  Symbolic  gestures  make  for  good 
domestic  politics  in  the  short  run.  but 
sooner  or  later,  the  absence  of  the  substan- 
tive policy  becomes  apparent  to  the  people 
and  disillusion,  then  frustration  sets  in. 

If  I  am  any  Judge,  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened across  the  country  in  recent  days. 
President  Carter  has  had  a  four  month  ride 
on  the  crest  of  public  support  for  whatever 
he  did  dealing  with  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis.  That  period  Is  now  coming  to  an  end. 

The  American  people  will  no  longer  be 
placated  by  symbolism  and  the  holding  out 
of  false  hoi>es  based  on  obscure  tealeaf  read- 
ings taken  in  the  Inner  sanctum  of  the  State 
E>epartment  or  the  UN. 

What  specific  action  can  and  should  then 
be  taken?  Unlike  Governor  Reagan,  my  own 
recommendations  on  what  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  hostage  crisis  shall  not 
be  kept  secret. 

I  would  draw  no  line  in  the  dust.  I  would 
give  no  ultimatum.  Instead,  as  President,  I 
would  act  to  apply  increasing  pressure  on 
Iran,  so  that  the  irresponsible  powers  there. 
t>e  they  mullahs  or  militants,  understand 
that  there  Is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  endanger- 
ing American  lives  and  violating  intein«p 
tional  law. 
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First.  I  would  take  the  fundamental  step- 
not  yet  taken  by  the  Carter  White  House— 
of  breaking  off  all  relations  with  the  pur- 
ported Government  of  Iran.  It  defies  reason 
that  at  this  late  stage,  the  administration 
has  yet  to  take  this  step  against  a  regime 
which  defies  all  rules  of  intemaUonal  law 
and  civilized  conduct  among  nations. 

The  Iranian  Embassy  in  Washington 
should  be  dosed  and  aU  representatives  of 
that  purported  government  should  be  sent 
bome-«n  action  that  should  have  been 
taken  long  numths  ago. 

In  this  same.  vein,  the  Carter  adminlstr»- 
Uon's  avbivalent  poUcy  regarding  Iranian 
nationals  in  this  country  must  be  set  right. 
Despite  the  pubUdty  generated  several 
months  back  concerning  the  deportation  of 
Iranian  students,  there  are  In  fact  as  many 
banian  naUonals  in  the  United  States  today 
as  there  were  on  the  day  the  hostages  were 
seized  in  Tehran. 

But  breaking  off  relations  with  Iran  Is 
only  a  first  step  toward  bringing  United 
States  policy  into  line  with  reality  as  re- 
gards that  country.  More  important,  we 
must  proceed  with  the  stringent  application 
of  economic  sanctions— economic  warfare.  If 
you  will— against  all  products  proceeding  to 
and  from  Iran.  This  is  the  emtMugo  that  the 
Carter  administration  pledged,  then  aban- 
doned, in  Its  early  handling  of  this  crisis.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  be  selling  Iran  home  heating 
oil  and  spare  parts  today. 

The  embargo  I  propose  would,  as  I  say,  be 
stringent  and  across  the  board.  Maximum 
support  from  Japan  and  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies  Is  required. 

The  United  SUtes  bears  the  heavy  burden 
of  defending  the  free  world  and  has  carried 
that  burden  for  nearly  a  quarter-century.  It 
is  time  that  the  nations  we  have  helped 
become  free  and  prosperous  while  we  car- 
ried that  burden  began  to  recognize  that  an 
alliance  is  a  two-way  street.  I  am  confident 
they  would  Join  us  If  Uiey  knew  we  would 
not  vacillate  and  pull  back  once  the  decision 
was  made.  ^  _. 

In  short,  if  the  United  SUtes  is  expected 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  allies  in  times  of 
international  crisis,  then  our  allies  have  an 
obligation  both  practical  and  moral  to  sup- 
port our  InteresU  when  they  are  endan- 
gered. 

Short  run,  our  allies  must  understand  we' 
need  and  expect  their  support  on  Iran. 

Long  run.  we  must  re-build  trust  and  con- 
fidence by  developing  a  new  foreign  policy— 
A  policy  in  which  America's  word  is  good 
and  our  determination  to  defend  our  Inter- 
ests and  freedom  Is  never  underestimated. 

This.  I  deeply  believe,  is  the  key  to  freeing 
our  hostages  in  Iran.  It  is  also  the  key  to  a 
sound,  realistic  American  foreign  policy  In 
aU  areas  of  the  world  as  we  move  forward  In 
our  effort  to  guarantee  world  order  and 
peace  in  the  decade  of  the  eighties. 
I  thank  you.* 
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IssobNo.  39 
Short  title:  American  Tax  Practices 
Impede  the  Purchase  of  VS.  Goods  Abroad 
Summary  of  the  problem:  }n  iU  first 
report.  ACA  showed  how  the  present 
method  of  taxing  Americans  living  overseas 
can  impede  the  purchase  by  overseas  Ameri- 
cans of  U.&  made  goods.  The  argument  was 
baaed  upon  the  fact  that  UjS.  goods,  after 
Import  duties  and  transportation  have  been 
paid,  usu^ly  cost  more  abroad  than  locally 
produced  goods.  If  the  American  needs  to 
earn  more  marginal  income  to  purchase  an 
American  source  goods  he  will  already  have 
a  disincentive  to  purchase  this  good.  If,  in 
addition,  he  tncura  an  additional  UJ8.  tax 
liablility  because  of  this  extra  income,  he  is 
even  less  motlviated  to  make  a  purchase  of 
American  gooda. 

ACA'S  question:  ACA  asked  why.  If  the 
United  SUtes  persisU  In  IU  misguided 
policy  of  taxing  overseas  Americans,  it 
doesnt  do  something  within  the  confines  of 
this  misguided  policy  to  encourage  more 
purchase  overseas  of  American  source 
goods.  ACA  proposed  that  a  credit  against 
XJJB.  Income  taxes  be  given  for  foreign  duty 
and  sales  tax  that  must  be  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase abroad  of  a  UJ3.  source  good.  ACA 
reasoned  that  an  American  at  home  would 
not  have  to  pay  either  for  this  duty  or 
heavy  sales  tax,  and  would  In  any  case  l>e 
^ven  a  deduction  for  the  sales  tax  paid  to 
his  SUte. 

The  President's  reply:  The  president 
chose  not  to  reply  to  this  question. 

ACA'S  renewed  question:  Since  promoting 
UJS.  exports  Is  such  a  high  priority  issue, 
and  since  the  use  of  U.S.  products  abroad  by 
American  citizens  is  a  good  way  to  demon- 
strate these  goods  to  foreigners,  why  does 
the  UjS.  not  give  a  tax  incentive  to  Ameri- 
cans abroad  to  purchase  U.S.  goods? 

IssoK  No.  30 


ISSUES  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
ABROAD 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ABKAMSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  the  inser- 
tion of  issues  as  defined  by  the  Ameri- 
can Citizens  Abroad.  These  two  issues 
deal  with  the  problem  of  taxation, 
which  Is  probably  the  major  concern 
of  our  nationals  living  and  working 
abroad. 
The  material  follows: 


Short  title:  Taxation  of  Phantom  Income 
Generated  by  Exchange  Rate  MovemenU 
Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  During  the  last 
few  years,  the  international  economic  order 
has  been  profoundly  changed.  One  of  the 
most  significant  new  facts  of  life  is  the  daily 
fluctuation  of  exchange  rates  between  one 
currency  and  another.  Some  Americans 
working  abroad,  whose  local  currency  in- 
comes do  not  vary,  find  that  they  have 
greatly  Increased  U.S.  tax  liabilities  because 
exchange  rate  movements  give  the  appear- 
ance of  dollar  value  salary  Increases.  Thus. 
whUe  the  actual  ability  to  pay  U.S.  taxes 
has  not  Increased  becAuse  there  is  no  extra 
Income  abroad  in  an.  economically  real 
sense,  the  American  must  nevertheless  be 
prepared  to  find  extra  resources  to  meet  an 
inflated  U.S.  tax  bilL 

ACA'S  question:  Why  should  the  tax  lia- 
bility of  an  overseas  American  increase  from 
one  year  to  the  next  when  his  overseas 
income  does  not  move  in  the  local  currency 
in  which  it  is  denomiiuited? 

The  Presidents  reply:  "When  income  or 
capital  gains  are  reported  for  VJS.  tax  pur- 
poses, the  value  is  expressed  In  XJ&  dollars. 
Due  to  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  the 
value  of  Income  or  an  asset  which  remains 
constant  In  foreign  currency  terms  wlU  vary 
in  XJJR.  currency  terms.  In  countries  where 
the  currency  has  strengthened  relative  to 
the  dollar,  a  XJJS.  taxpayer  may  report  a 
higher  VS.  dollar  income  or  inflated  capital 
gtiin.  even  though  his  foreign  currency 
income  or  foreign  property  value  has  re- 
mained constant.  To  alleviaU  situaUons 
such  as  these,  a  cost  of  living  differential  de- 
duction, which  reflecU  variations  in  ex- 
change rates,  is  allowed  under  the  Foreign 
Earned  Income  Act  of  IOT8.  WhUe  exchange 
fluctuations  work  both  ways,  the  cost  of 
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living  differential  rule  operates  only  when 
foreign  eoaU  are  higher  In  dollar  terms  and 
does  not  increase  "Inoome"  when  foreign 
cosu  are  lower.  Thus,  there  is  no  negattre 
deduction  hi  the  low  cost  of  Uvlng  eoontry-" 
We  don't  know  whether  the  President 
meant  this  response  to  tie  serious  or  wheth- 
er he  was  having  fun.  We  were  already  toU 
that  the  oost-of-UvIng  deduction  was  sup- 
posed to  cover  sales  taxes  and  VAT  that  we 
are  denied  abroad.  Apparently  this  Oedue- 
tion  also  is  meant  to  cover  pbantooi  Ineome 
inflaUon  as  well,  and  no  doubt  it  has  a  trl^ 
function  of  recognlzinc  that  there  are  real 
cost  of  Uvlng  factors  also,  which  are  not  doe 
to  either  of  these  other  issueal 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  In  trying 
to  make  the  COL  deduction  funetioo  as  an 
effective  deflator  for  the  phantom  taioome 
problem.  First,  the  COL  is  calculated  ooce 
each  year  based  upon  cosU  at  a  given 
moment  in  time.  The  phantom  Inoome  gen- 
erator, however,  opentes  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Given  the  right  currency  flucto- 
ation  cyde.  the  phantom  Income  rise  could 
reach  IU  peak  six  months  after  the  COL 
had  been  calculated  and  fSU  again  to  the 
previous  currency  equivalent  a  year  after 
the  COL  calculation  date,  m  this  case  the 
new  COL  would  have  no  cognhtance  at  aU  of 
what  had  happened  during  the  intenrening 
twelve  montha.  This  also  shows  that  any  re- 
flection of  phantom  Income  generatim  ftf  a 
cydical  nature  rather  than  a  trmd  nature  Is 
fortuitous. 

ACA'S  renewed  quesUon:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  that  the  President  address  the  phan- 
tom Income  generation  inoblem  ooce  again. 
COL  deductions  are  not  an  effertlve  remedy 
and  are  already  overworked  from  other 
causes  anyway.  Phantom  Income  taxation  Is 
a  fact  of  life.  IU  most  appropriau  remedy 
would  be  for  the  UJB.  to  conform  to  the 
overseas  tax  practices  of  other  countries.* 


REMEDTINO  THE  EFFECTS  OP 
AGENT  ORANGE 

HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

ormcBiaaa 

VX  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  tCichigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  agent  orange  is  an  issue 
which  concerns  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  a  problem  which  lies 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  millions  of  our 
servicemen  who  served  in  Vietnam  and 
who  fear  they  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  this  dangerous  herbicide. 
This  fear  and  anxiety  is  also  ctmveyed 
to  the  spouses  of  our  servlcemoi  who 
are  concerned  that  the  effects  of 
chemical  exposure  to  their  husbands 
wiU  have  a  serious  health  effect  on 
their.children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Tom 
Daschle  has  Introduced  legldaUon  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Vietnam  veterans  in 
Congress  and  40  other  Members  of 
this  body.  This  lei^slation  is  a  major 
step  in  remedying  the  effects  of  agent 
orange  exposure  and  I  urge  your  sup- 
port. 

Pertinent  information  follows: 

CORGBBS  OP  TBB  UmTD  SXATB, 

HousB  OP  ItapniBiTATrm, 
Wathington.  D.C  March  1$.  iMA 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

then  adds  the  qualifier,  "however,  as  with 
many  other  chemical  compounds  routinely 
found  in  the  environment  today,  the  long 
term  effects  of  even  the  slightest  exposure 
to  dioxin  cannot  l>e  unequivically  defined  at 
this  time." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
found  specific  cause  for  concern  that  TCDD 
may  be  a  mutagen  but  could  not  reach  a 
final  conclusion  in  its  1978  Rebuttable  Pre- 
sumption Against  Registration  of  2.4,5-T. 
What  further  studies  underlie  the  conclu- 
sions in  the  memorandum?  Particularly,  in 
what  systems  has  its  mutagenicity  been 
tested?  Have  animal  or  human  studies  been 
done?  What  protocols  were  used?  Was  an 
unequivocol  cause  and  effect  relationship 
found  or  mere  correlation? 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  after 
nearly  two  years  of  testimony,  we  are  now 
hearing  for  the  first  time,  that  Agent  Blue 
may  pose  significant  health  hazards,  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  may  be  carcinogenic. 

What  documentation  of  the  human  car- 
cinogenicity of  cacodylic  acid  does  the  Air 
Force  possess?  Are  the  findings  the  result  of 
an  epidemiological  study?  If  so,  what  proto- 
cols were  used?  Again,  was  an  unequivocal 
cause  and  effect  relationship  found? 

Concerns  about  the  possible  carcinogen- 
icity of  Agent  Blue  are  deepened  by  the  ex- 
isting policy  dispute  between  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
While  the  Air  Force  continues  to  maintain 
that  there  is  not  adequate  reasoi^for  con- 
duding  that  TCDD  is  a  human  carcinogen. 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
temporarily  suspended  2,4J1-T.  in  part,  pre- 
cisely because  its  contaminant.  TCDD  is  car- 
cinogenic. Why  has  the  Air  Force  rejected 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency? 

In  general,  the  memorandiun  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  Air  Force  has  con- 
ducted any  pre-Vietnam  or  later  studies, 
which  have  not  yet  been  published  and 
which  bear  on  the  health  related  impact  of 
the  herbiddes.  To  the  extent  that  any  such 
studies  do  exist,  we  are  requesting  that 
copies  be  provided  to  our  offices. 

A  quick  and  thorough  reply  to  all  the 
aforementioned  questions  will  be  appreciat- 
ed. 

Sincerely, 

David  E.  BomoR. 
MenUter  of  Congresa. 
Thomas  Daschle. 
Member  of  Congreu. 

COHQKXSS  or  THX  UlTITED  STATES, 

House  op  Represehtatives. 
Wathington.  D.C.  March  18. 1980. 
Mr.  Max  Clelano, 

Administrator,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  ADitimsTRATOR:  As  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans in  Congress  (WIC).  we  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  unique  problems 
facing  the  Vietnam  veteran.  However,  we 
have  encoimtered  no  problem  as  complex 
and  as  distressing  as  the  health  hazards  as- 
sociated with  herbidde  exposure. 

As  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  becomes 
Increasingly  evident  each  iiasslng  day,  it  be- 
comes equally  dear  that  substantive  solu- 
tions will  be  needed  ever  more  quickly. 

As  we  attempted  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
veterans  exposed  to  these  herbiddes.  we 
were  confident  and  hopeful  that  we  would 
have  a  strong  ally  and  supporter  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Recently,  however, 
we  have  begun  to  express  serious  doubts 
about  the  Veterans  Administration's  ability 
to  solve  this  problem  forthrightly.  A  memo- 
randum (endosed)  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion which  crystallises  these  doubfa. 
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In  light  of  past  statements,  made  by  yoiu-- 
self  and  other  representatives  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  and  the'  explicit  con- 
tents of  the  memorandum,  we  are  extremely 
concerned  that* 

(1)  The  Veterans  Administration  is,  in 
fact,  aware  of  chronic  health  hazards  associ- 
ated with  herbicide  exposure,  and 

(2)  Materials  unfavorable  to  the  position 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  have  been 
withheld. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  memorandum 
require  that  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  memorandum  be  Immediately  clarified. 
Therefore,  we  are  requesting  that  you  re- 
spond to  the  following  questions: 

Who  wrote  the  memo? 

To  whom  was  the  memo  addressed? 

To  whom  else  has  it  been  circulated?  In 
particular,  has  the  VA  Advisory  Committee 
on  Agent  Orange  had  this  information?  If 
not,  why  not? 

As  recently  as  February  25.  1980.  you  tes- 
tified that  there  is  no  evidence  of  chronic 
health  hazards  associated  with  the  exposure 
of  veterans  to  herbicides.  In  so  doing,  you 
reiterated  the  VA  statement  of  October  11, 
1978  that  "the  only  human  disorder  which 
can  be  linked  to  herbicide  exposure' is  chlor- 
acne."  Yet,  the  memorandum  states  that 
Agent  Orange  and  Agent  Blue  cause  several 
chronic  health  problems. 

These  discrepancies  take  on  added  signifi- 
cance because  the  "Captain  Al  Young"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  memo  has  appeared  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committees  representing  the  Department 
of  Defense.  He  was  Introduced,  for  example, 
by  the  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  October  11,  1978,  as  "probably 
one  of  the  world's  leaders  in  knowledge  of 
plant  herbicides." 

Given  these  conflicts,  the  surfacing  of  a 
1977  memo  only  in  1980,  and  then  only 
through  non-official  channels,  creates  the 
appearance  that  significant  material  on  her- 
bicides in  the  VA's  possession  has  not  been 
made  public. 

The  clear  conflicts  between  the  memoran- 
dum and  VA  policy  statements,  coupled 
with  non-disclosures,  invite  questions  chal- 
lenging the  integrity  of  VA  policy  on  Agent 
Orange.  Given  the  catastrophic  nature  of 
the  disabilities,  even  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety must  be  removed.  Accordingly,  we 
are  requesting  a  complete  explanation  for 
the  discrepancies  between  the  memo  and  of- 
ficial VA  policy. 

The  memo  agrees  with  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  on  February  25,  1980,  and 
the  regulatory  conclusions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  which  found  evi- 
dence that  2.4,5-T,  contaminated  by  dioxin, 
causes  chloracne  and  liver  damage.  Never- 
theless, in  your  February  25,  1980  testimo- 
ny, you  stated  that  "there  are  no  scientifi- 
cally validated  data  yet  available  to  show  in- 
creased frequency  among  Vietnam  veterans 
of  (chloracne)  or  other  diseases  .  .  ."  You 
continued  in  your  oral  remarks  to  empha- 
size that  the  VA  is  not  granting  compensa- 
tion for  chloracne  on  the  grounds  of  Its  rela- 
tion to  dioxin  exposure. 

This,  despite  your  statement  that,  "the 
only  clearcut  health  related  finding  is  that 
such  exposure  may  be  followed  by  the  devel- 
opment of  a  skin  condition  known  as  chlor- 
acne". In  addition,  you  then  stated  with 
regard  to  liver  damage  that  "the  proof  of 
these  relationships  remains  elusive". 

What  is  of  even  greater  concern  Is  that 
the  memo  clearly  states  that  exposure  cre- 
ates two  specific  and  overwhelming  health 
problems:  birth  defects  and  cancer.  In  your 
February  25,  1980  testimony,  however,  you 
stated,  "there  Is  an  absence  of  validated  sd- 
entiflc  information  to  relate  these  occur- 
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rences    to    human    exposure    to    Agent 
Orange". 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
found  specific  cause  for  concern  that  TCDD 
may  be  a  mutagen  but  could  not  reach  a 
final  conclusion  in  its  1978  Rebuttable  Pre- 
sumption Against  Registration  of  3,4,6-T. 
What  further  studies  imderlie  the  conclu- 
sions in  the  memo?  Particularly,  in  what 
systems  has  its  mutagenidty  been  testM? 
Have  animal  or  human  studies  been  done? 
What  protocols  were  used?  Was  an  un- 
equivocal cause  and  effect  relationship 
found  or  mere  correlation? 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  after 
nearly  two  years  of  testimony,  we  are  now 
hearing  for  the  first  time,  that  Agent  Blue 
may  pose  significant  health  hazards,  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  may  be  carcinogenic 

What  documentation  of  the  human  car- 
cinogenicity of  cacodylic  acid  does  the  VA 
possess?  Are  the  findings  the  result  of  an 
epidemiological  study?  If  so,  what  protocols 
were  used?  Again,  was  an  unequivocal  cause 
and  effect  relationship  found? 

Concerns  about  the  possible  carcinogen- 
icity of  Agent  Blue  are  deepened  by  the  ex- 
isting policy  dispute  between  the  VA  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
While  the  VA  continues  to  maintain  that 
there  is  not  adequate  reason  for  concluding 
that  TCDD  is  a  human  carcinogen,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  tempo- 
rarily suspended  2,4,5-T  precisely  because 
its  contaminant,  TCDD.  is  carcinogenetic. 
Why  has  the  VA  rejected  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency? 

A  quick  and  thorough  explanation  to  all 
the  questions  raised  in  the  letter  will  be 
deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  Boniox, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Thomas  Daschle, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Genetic  Problems  Linked  to  2  Vietnam 

Detoliants 

(By  Karen  DeWitt) 

Washington,  March  18.— Two  Congress- 
men, both  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
today  released  copies  of  what  they  said  was 
a  Veterans  Administration  memorandum  de- 
scribing the  carcinogenic  and  genetics-alter- 
ing aspects  of  the  herbicides  Agent  Orange 
and  Agent  Blue,  defoliants  used  by  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  to  destroy  enemy 
ground  cover. 

The  memorandum  appeared  to  contradict 
testimony  given  to  Congress  by  officials  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  no  evidence  had 
been  found  to  link  the  herbicides  with 
human  health  problems. 

A  copy  of  the  memorandum  had  "VS. 
Government"  written  across  the  top,  but 
there  was  no  indication  who  wrote  it  or  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  or  that  it  came  from  the 
veterans'  agency. 

A  VJi.  spokesman  declined  to  say  whether 
Cdch  a  memorandum  had  originated  within 
the  agency,  but  added  that  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum,  along  with  a  letter  from  the 
Congressmen,  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
agency  and  that  Max  Cleland,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs,  would  reply  to 
the  Congressmen. 

•  I'm  angry  and  frustrated,"  Representa- 
tive David  E.  Bonlor,  Democrat  of  Michigan, 
said  at  a  news  conference  this  morning 
when  copies  of  the  memorandum  were  re- 
leased. Mr.  Bonlor,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  In  Congress,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  organization's  vice  chairman. 
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Representative  Thomas  A.  Daschle,  Demo- 
crat of  South  Dakota. 

The  memorandum,  dated  Oct.  12. 1977,  de- 
scribed Agent  Orange  and  Agent  Blue,  then 
said:  "They  are  mutagens  and  tetratogenics. 
This  means  that  they  intercept  the  genetic 
DNA  message  process  to  an  unborn  fetus, 
thereby  resulting  in  deformed  chUdren 
being  bom.  Therefore,  the  veteran  would 
appear  to  have  no  ill  effects  from  exposure 
but  he  would  produce  deformed  chOdren 
due  to  this  breakage  in  bis  genetic  chain." 

Veterans'  groups  have  long  maintained 
that  Agent  Orange  has  caused  a  variety  of 
Illnesses  and  cancer  among  servicemen  ex- 
posed to  the  defollanU,  as  well  as  genetic 
defects  In  their  offspring.  The  Government 
contends  that  there  Is  no  documented  evi- 
dence of  this,  and  thus  pays  no  disability 
benefiu  to  veterans  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  defoliants. 

coNFUcrs  OP  interest  charged 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cleland.* Mr.  Bonior 
and  Mr.  Daschle  said  that  the  memorandiun 
raised  doubts  about  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's abUity  to  solve  the  defoliant  prob- 
lem and  health  problems  experienced  by 
Vietnam  veterans. 

"The  clear  conflicts  between  the  memo- 
randum and  V.A.  policy  statements,  coupled 
with  nondisclosures.  Invite  questions  chal- 
lenging the  Integrity  of  V.A.  policy  on  Agent 
Orange."  the  letter  said. 

The  Congressmen  also  maintained  that 
the  memorandum  had  "added  significance" 
because  the  only  name  on  It  was  that  of 
Capt.  Alvin  S.  Young  of  the  Air  Force,  now 
a  major  sUtloned  at  KeUy  Air  Force  Base  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  Major  Young,  an  expert 
In  plant  herbicides,  recently  testified  before 
Congress  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
Agents  Orange  and  Blue  caused  significant 
health  problems  to  humans. 

Major  Young's  name  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  memorandum  after  the  words 
"person  contacted."  The  Major  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  that  the  veterans" 
agency  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum, adding  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
memo  before  receiving  it  today.* 


HERO  IN  LIFE 


HON.  WnHAM  (BOl)  CLAY 


or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  SDeaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  Rentleman  from  my  dis- 
trict whose  life  was  a  monument  to 
education,  dedication,  and  hard  work. 
Hugh  James  White  was  a  model  citi- 
zen for  young  men  nationwide  to  emu- 
late. A  man  of  great  determination,  in- 
telligence, and  integrity,  he  rose  to  the 
forefront  as  a  leader  in  the  St.  Louis 
community.  His  list  of  achievements 
were  the  culmination  of  a  life  of  cour- 
age, honesty,  self-respect,  and  ingenu- 
ity. 

Mr.  White  was  a  native  of  St  Louis 
and  grew  up  in  the  Carondelet  area  of 
the  city.  A  product  of  St  Louis  public 
schools,  he  began  his  undergraduate 
studies  at  Stowe  Teachers  College 
only  to  have  them  interrupted  by 
World  War  IL  One  of  the  first  black 
fighter   pilots   trained   at   Tuskegee. 
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Ala.,  Hugh  White  displayed  leadership 
abilities  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air.  He  flew  with  the  famous  all-bUu^ 
99th  Pursuit  Squadmi  of  the  S32d 
Fighter  Group  In  the  Euit^ieaii  the- 
ater. 

After  35  successful  missions,  hia  P- 
51  Mustang  airplane  was  shot  down 
over  northern  Italy.  He  was  taken  cap- 
tive and  remained  a  prisoner  of  war 
until  Germany's  surrender.  When 
British  troops  entered  northon  Italy. 
his  ciu>tor8  surrendered  to  him.  At 
war's  end.  Hugh  White  bad  earned  the 
rank  of  n^p».ain  He  received  the  Air 
Medal,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and 
the  Purple  Heart  for  acts  of  heroism 
in  service  to  this  countnr. 

His  association  with  his  mOItary 
comrades  became  a  lifelong  pursuit 
which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Tus- 
kegee Airmen.  Inc.  a  national  aaod- 
ation  of  bladt  fighter  pilots  and 
ground  crewmen  who  fought  in  World 
War  n.  They  recently  received  natlcm- 
al  attention  on  the  NBC  televtsioo  pro- 
gram. "Real  People."  Hugji  White  was 
among  those  interviewed  for  the  pro- 
gram and  viewers  got  a  i^tanpse  of  his 
raw  wit  and  sense  of  humor.  After  the 
war,  Mr.  White  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  California  and  later 
received  a  law  degree  from  the  Cleve- 
land M*"'*«aii  School  of  Law  in  Cleve- 
land. He  maintained  his  law  practice 
on  a  part-time  basis  with  the  firm  of 
Collier  A  Dorsey. 

In  the  late  1950'8  he  emerged  as  one 
of  the  community's  leading  dvfl  rights 
advocates.  He  participated  In  aeveral 
demonstratlcms  Including  the  Jeffer- 
son Bank  sitins  demanding  Jobs  for 
blacks.  Mr.  White  served  two  terms  in 
the  Blissourl  General  Assembly  repre- 
senting the  16th  district  of  8L  Louis. 
In  the  late  1960*8  he  served  as  director 
of  technical  services  for  the  St  Louis 
Model  City  Agency.  He  later  directed 
his  energies  to  early  dilldcare  centers 
for  children  of  working  families.  He 
served  as  executive  director  of  the 
early  chfld  care  deivtHopmaA  iMWgram 
in  St  Louis  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  unocmtrolla- 
ble  emotion  that  I  speak  of  Hui^  He 
and  I  were  personal  friends.  In  i^ietto 
langtiage,  that  would  be  interpreted  as 
"bosom  buddies."  Hugh  was  our  Inqil- 
ration  during  the  dvfl  rights  move- 
ment He  was  like  the  tree  standing  by 
the  water,  he  could  not  be  moved. 
Hugh  James  White  died  Friday.  De- 
cember 14.  1979,  in  St  liouis.  Ma  He 
made  our  lives  richer  by  his  presence. 
It  was  both  a  pleasure  and  honor  to 
have  known  him  and  can  him  friend. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Clara:  a  son. 
Beryl  Anthony;  a  daughter.  Lauren 
VirgiBia:  two  grandchOdren.  Laurel 
and  Stuumon;  one  brother,  Frank 
White:  and  four  sisters.  Sadie  Daggs. 
Marie  Dowdy.  Carole  Kimbel.  and 
Florence  Billupa.  Though  we  now  pay 
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members  of  the  Gar-Field 
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abilities  beyond  their  vic- 
State  championship  tour- 
players,  Steve  Perry  and 
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basketball  tournament  for 
and  two  others,   Steve 
Kevin  Smith,  will  play  in 
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]  tick  France;  captains,  Steve 
Oe>rge  Suggs:  team  members, 
Wi  son,  Steve  Smith.  Mike  WU- 
Ke\  In  Smith,  Scott  Johnson, 
^  ashington,  Warren  Thomp- 
son. Leon  ird  Hamilton,  Mike  Wilson, 
Bobby  Set  wier,  and  John  Bazyk.« 


SUPPORt  FOR  FDNDINO  OF  DO- 
MESTIC VIOLENCE  PROGRAMS 

HONijAMmToBERSTAR 

orimnnsoTA 

Dl  TRB  ^OVSl  OF  BZPBSSKIITATIVES 

Wei^esdav.  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  OI  E31STAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  while  the  administration's 
budget  cu  B  are  opea  to  discussion,  it  Is 


extremely 


important  to  speak  out  in 


support  0 '  adequate  funding  for  the 
Domestic  Violence  Prevention  and 
Services  i  ct  and  in  opposition  to  any 
proposed  ludget  cuts  for  this  program. 
This  act,  Mssed  by  the  House  in  De- 
cember IS  r9,  authorized  $16  million  to 
provide  p  mt  moneys  for  shelters  and 
prevenUa  i  programs,  to  eontinue  or 
emMDd  i  kelr  present  programs,  and 
create  net  shelters. 
As  the  I  dminlstratlon  proceeds  with 
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Its  review  oi  canoioaies  lor  ouoget  cut- 
ting, my  concern  Is  that  programs  not 
yet  esti^dished  will  be  prime  targets  of 
the  budget  cutting.  The  domestic  vio- 
lence prevention  and  services  program 
is  severely  threatened.  In  fact,  this 
program  has  already  been  reduced  by 
one-third  from  the  original  $15  million 
to  $10  million  in  the  President's  first 
budget  proposaL  That  modest  level  Is 
even  further  endangered. 

The  program  is  not  Just  another 
social  services  program  that  can  be 
erased  with  the  wave  of  a  hand.  Cur- 
rent shelters  are  meagerly  and  spo- 
radically funded.  Most  towns  have  no 
aid  or  prevention  centers  at  all.  These 
programs  fight  to  aid  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  a  violence  that  Is  rarely 
acknowledged,  yet  affects  millions  of 
family  members  In  this  Nation.  It  also 
cripples  our  society.  It  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  many  crimes  and  deaths.  Of  aU 
police  deaths,  23  percent  occur  during 
responses  to  domestic  violence  calls.  In 
addition,  ctiild  abuse  occurs  in  over 
one-half  of  the  families  with  known 
spouse  abuse.  One-third  of  all  murders 
occur  within  the  family  and  husband- 
wife  mturders  account  for  one-half  of 
these.  We  cannot  ignore  these  facts 
and  the  social  ramifications  of  domes- 
tic violence. 

Congress  recognized  the  Importance 
of  this  legislation  when  it  passed  this 
act  by  a  292  to  106  vote.  I  am  hopeful 
that  President  Carter  will  also  recog- 
nize the  need  for  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  appealing  to  the  President  not 
to  Jeopardize  the  safety  and  health  of 
thousands.  We  must  not  miss  this 
unique  opportunity  to  launch  an  effec- 
tive program  of  prevention  of  domestic 
violence  and  services  to  those  who  are 
the  unfortimate  victims.* 
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THE  CAMBODIAN  WANDERING 
ORPHANS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHDSRTS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDITATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  V!x.  Speaker,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crisis  in  Cttmbodia 
that  has  so  shocked  the  world,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  truly  innocent  victims 
of  that  ongoing  holocaust.  Any  meas- 
ure of  human  compassion  commands 
our  attention  to  the  plight  of  thou- 
sands of  orphaned  children  who.  with- 
out forethought  or  malice,  find  them- 
selves cast  Into  a  devastating  struggle 
for  Ufe  and  freedom.  Mindful  of  this 
tragedy,  one  of  my  constituents.  Theo- 
dore Saflne  of  Peabody,  Mass..  has 
composed  a  graphic  piece  entitled. 
"The  Cambodian  Wandering  Or- 
phans." I  commend  this  piece  to  my 
colleagues: 

Thb  Cambosiam  WAmnmro  Ohfbans 
Overhead  the  shots  were  rsging 
As  we  huddled  there  alone. 


In  a  bam  near  Proman 

Where  Kim  Cha  and  I  were  bom. 
Terror  seized  my  little  sister. 

I  waa  scarcely  less  afraid 
As  we  huddled  close  together 

While  so  fervently  we  prayed. 
The  Cambodian  Communist  hordes   had 
taken 

Both  our  parents  from  our  side 
Then  we  had  but  wandered  homeless 

Since  our  mother  dMr  bad  died. 
As  every  deadly  bomb  exploded 

We  heard  shrieks  of  those  in  pain 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  frightened  sister 

And  with  tears  I'd  pray  again. 
The  darkness  came  and  all  alone 

We  crouched  in  gnawing  fear. 
Alone,  for  even  rats  had  fled; 

No  other  sign  of  life  was  near. 
The  hay.  where  cattle  once  had  fed. 

Supplied  our  only  precious  heat. 
Two  days  we  had  been  hiding  there 

With  not  a  bite  to  eat 
I  held  her  close  within  my  arms 

To  quell  her  fears  I'd  try 
It  would  be  easier  thus.  I  thought. 

If  one  of  us  must  die. 
And  then  a  larger  bomb  than  all 

Crashed  Just  above  our  heads 
The  bam  walls  crumbled  up  like  rags 

And  my  Uttle  sis  was  dead. 
Still  she  lay  within  my  arms 

Her  golden  head  was  crushed. 
I  kissed  her  lips  a  fond  goodbye 

And  from  that  blasted  bam  I  rushed. 
Out  among  the  shell  and  fire 

I  ran  and  careu  for  naught. 
In  that  horror  died  within  me 

AU  the  good  that  I'd  been  taught 
I  swore  vengeance  on  the  guerrillas 

I  vowed  to  kill  Fran  Kuchu  Pisen 
Though  only  ten  years  old  I  was 

I  had  faith  that  I  was  wiser. 
Through  the  bloodied  streets  I  ran 

Over  bodies  dead  and  torn 
Nude  and  shattered  by  the  hundred 

Stripped  of  every  shred  they'd  worn. 
Some  of  them  were  breathing  still 

Crushed  and  bleeding  thru  and  thru. 
How  I  wished  that  I  could  help  them 

But  my  thought  was  futile  too. 
On  and  on  I  ran.  on  murder  bent 

To  avenge  my  sister's  wrong 
When  the  healing  sun  bursts  forth 

To  heal  my  wounds  with  brilliant  song. 
By  the  river  I  found  some  Boat  People. 

Young  and  old  cried  from  Joy. 
Soon  each  saddened  human  heart 

Changed  to  happiness  in  the  Boat  Sa"~>y. 
I  was  gathered  in  their  folding 

Gentle,  caring  arms  so  fine 
I  was  just  another  orphan 

Added  to  the  mighty  orphan's  line. 
Though  my  sister  has  departed 

It  is  perhaps  for  her  the  best 
That  rather  than  an  orphan's  life 

She  found  peace  and  soulful  rest.a 


FATHER  DRINAN  COMES  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  VTM  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  gratifying  aspects  of  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  the 
opportunities  to  work  hand  in  hand 
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with  other  Members  of  Congress  in 
constructive  efforts  to  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  individual  liber- 
ties as  an  integral  part  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subconrunittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs.  I  was  pleased  with  the  role  I 
was  able  to  fulfill  In  helping  to  secure 
the  release  of  Jacobo  Timerman.  the 
highly  respected  Argentine  editor, 
publisher,  and  human  rights  advocate. 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  concerned 
citizens  around  the  globe.  Mr.  Timer- 
man,  who  had  been  held  illegally  by 
the  Argentine  Government  for  more 
than  2  years,  was  finally  allowed  to 
join  his  family  in  exile  abroad.  Toda^ 
he  has  resumed  his  role  as  a  journalist 
and  defender  of  human  rights  as  a 
freelance  writer  from  his  new  home  in 
Israel. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article  in 
Israel.  Mr.  Timerman  drew  attention 
to  a  Member  of  this  body  whose  ef- 
forts in  his  behalf  and  the  cause  of 
human  rights  Is  well  known  in  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  article,  entitled  "Father  Drikam 
Comes  to  Israel."  pays  tribute  to  the 
consistent  long-time  efforts  in  this 
area  by  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Robert  Drinaw.  As  one  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Father  Drinan  in 
seeking  Mr.  Timerman's  release,  I  wish 
to  join  in  praise  his  efforts  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  human  rights.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  share  his 
views.  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Ti- 
merman's article. 

The  article  follows: 

Father  Drinan  Comes  to  Israel 
(By  Jacobo  Timerman) 

In  a  conference  held  in  Oxford  a  couple  of 
years  after  World  War  II.  a  tail  and  thin 
Jesuit  talked  in  dramatic  tone,  with  pathet- 
ic words,  of  the  Christian  responsibility  in 
the  Holocaust. 

This  conference  was  one  of  the  first 
Jewish-Christian  conferences  inspired  by 
the  horrors  discovered  in  the  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  a  per- 
manent conference  which  called  for  Jewish- 
Christian  collaboration. 

Since  then.  Father  Robert  Drinan  has 
been  close  to  the  Jewish  people  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  absorption  of  refugees  during 
the  Palestinian  Mandate,  the  creation  of 
the  State,  through  all  the  problems  Israel 
has  confronted  for  its  survival.  His  most 
recent  book— he  is  the  author  of  many— Is 
titled:  "Honor  The  Promise,  America's  Com- 
mitment to  Israel." 

Since  1970,  Father  Drinan,  a  Democrat, 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, representing  Massachusetts.  He 
used  that  forum  many  times,  to  support 
Israel,  criticize  the  P.L.O.  and  accuse  Pales- 
tinian terrorism. 

Israel  and  Judaism  constitute  one  of 
Father  Drinan's  greatest  passions.  He  is  a 
loyal  friend.  An  honest  friend. 

A  man  committed  to  his  generation,  none 
of  humanity's  drama  is  alien  to  him.  His  last 
public  appearance  was  on  the  frontiers  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  trying  to  help  their  ref- 
ugees. 
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Yes,  Father  Drinan  is  a  man  who  could  be 
found  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the  refugees, 
in  Moscow  trying  to  Interview  the  dissi- 
dents, going  to  Cuba  to  take  prisoners  from 
Castro's  Jail,  and  in  Israel  bringing  his  sup- 
port in  defense  of  Jewish  security.  I  met 
him  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Father  Drinan  came  to  Buenos  Aires  as  a 
representative  of  Amnesty  International.  I 
was  the  only  newspaper  editor  that  received 
him.  The  rest  accepted  the  insinuation  of 
the  Argentine  government  that  it  was  incon- 
venient to  receive  a  delegate  of  a  "Commu- 
nist" organization  such  as  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. We  had  a  long  conversation  and  we 
discovered  that  we  shared  the  same  opin- 
ions about  a  lot  of  things,  especially  human 
rights.  We  also  discovered  our  admiration 
for  Zionism— as  a  national  liberation  move- 
ment. 

Later,  Father  Drinan  fought  during  lone 
months  for  my  lil>erty.  I  saw  him  recently  in 
Washington,  while  in  Congress,  and  I  hope  I 
can  receive  him  soon  in  my  Tel  Aviv  home. 

Nobody  can  t>e  surprised  to  see  Father 
Drinan  belonging  to  Amnesty  Intematiorud. 
In  today's  world,  it  is  the  appropriate  place 
where  he  belongs.  Because  if  we  had  to 
characterize  today's  world,  shouldn't  we  say 
that  this  is  the  dissidents'  world?  Has 
anyone  reached  greater  moral  stature  In 
today's  world  than  the  dissidents?  Lonely 
fighters  against  powerful  dicUtorships. 
they  are  independent  and  don't  form  part  of 
any  political  party  and  their  only  Ideology  is 
the  liberty  of  conscience.  In  Russia  or  Uru- 
guay, in  France  or  Argentina,  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  ChUe,  in  Albania  or  El  Salvador 
they  try,  by  their  action  and  individualistic 
example,  to  construct  a  democratic  force, 
tolerant  and  pluralistic.  And  in  every  case 
they  have  managed  to  do  it.  It  Is  true  that 
those  who  remain  alive  generally  go  into 
exile,  from  a  Kuznetsov  to  a  Hubert  Mattos, 
but  are  replaced. 

Next  to  them,  in  democratic  countries, 
appear  men  and  organizations  that  accom- 
pany them  In  their  solitary  struggle.  One  of 
them  that  never  fades,  is  Father  Robert 
Drinan.  One  organization  that  always  ac- 
companies that  fight  is  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. Amnesty  International  is  integrated 
by  many  men  like  Father  Drinan.  It  has 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  dissidents, 
getting  them  out  of  all  types  of  Jails. 

With  that  typical  obsession  of  the  Israelis, 
who  look  to  their  own  navel  more  than  to 
the  world  that  surrounds  them,  the  Amnes- 
ty International  report  about  Israel  moti- 
vated attacks  against  that  organization  in 
the  Israeli  press.  Amnesty's  conclusions 
about  the  situation  of  the  prisons  and  the 
military  and  police  interrogation  in  Israel 
could  be  discussed,  and  Amnesty  will  accept 
gladly  any  criticism.  But  what  seems  ridicu- 
lous is  to  discuss  the  intention  and  the  ob- 
jectivity of  this  institution  and  the  serious- 
ness with  which  It  has  dedicated  its  time  to 
study  the  Israeli  situation  in  the  human 
rights  area. 

To  point  out  that  there  are  no  compari- 
sons between  the  small  Israeli  violation  of 
human  rights— that  want  to  be  Justified  be- 
cause of  the  permanent  threat  of  Arab  ter- 
rorism—with the  great  violations  committed 
In  other  countries,  especially  by  the  P.LO.. 
Is  ridiculous.  Amnesty  does  not  have  to  com- 
pare, nor  does  it  have  to  justify,  any  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  no  matter  how  small 
it  may  be.  The  same  we  have  to  do  in  Israel, 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  affirm  that  we  are 
the  democratic  island  In  a  region  of  all  types 
of  extremism.  We  Jews  have  many  reasons 
to  be  thankful  for  the  existence  of  Amnesty 
International,  in  a  world  where  intolerance 
and    repression    constitute    a    permanent 
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threat  to  the  minorities  and  to  the  dissi- 
dents. We  have  to  be  thankful  to  an  institu- 
tion that  is  made  up  of  men  like  Jesuit 
Father  Robert  Drinan.  Looking  all  day  at 
our  navel  Is  not  the  best  way  to  inteii»«t 
the  complex  reality  of  today's  world.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMARYtAND 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  yesterday. 
Tuesday.  March  18.  due  to  illness.  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  my 
position  on  votes  conducted  on  ttiat 
day. 

Rollcall  No.  144.  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  KJL  6631. 
Cayuga  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1980.  The  motion  failed.  187  U>  201. 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  145.  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rtUes  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5625. 
to  authorize  the  President  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
333  to  61. 1  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  146.  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 606.  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2222.  ex- 
tending the  statute  of  limitations  with 
reflect  to  Indian  land  claims.  The  rule 
was  adopted.  380  to  2.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  147.  the  final  passage  of 
S.  2222.  The  blU  was  passed.  250  to 
134. 1  would  have  voted  "aye."« 


HOUSE  TELEVISION  EOTS  PRIME 
TIME:  WETA  INTRODUCES  "THE 
LAWMAKERS"  WITH  PAUL 
DUKE 


HON.  GUUS  W.  LONG 

or  LOUISIANA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  LONO  Of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  television  will  reach  an  im- 
portant new  audience  Thursday. 
March  20,  at  9:30  pja,.  with  the  debut 
of  "The  Lawmakers."  a  new  public 
television  program,  in  which  Paul 
Duke  will  comment  on  Congress.  The 
half-hour  show  will  feature  House 
broadcasting  coverage,  interviews  with 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  portions  of  congressional  hear- 
ings.   

I  congratulate  the  officials- of  WETA 
and  public  broadcasting  for  undertak- 
ing this  major  new  initiative.  Paul 
Duke  has  been  a  Congresswatcher  for 
many  years.  He  imderstands  the  legis- 
lative process  and  will  furnish  objec- 
tive insight  to  the  television  audience 
at  a  time  when  the  public  needs  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  how 
public  policy  is  forged.  I  hope  that 
"The  Lawmakers"  will  soon  be  widely 
distributed  among  public  television 
stations  acn>ss  the  coimtry.* 
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HON.  WnJ  JAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAUfouru 
ni  TBB  HO  781  or  RKPRCSKRTATIVKS 

Wedne  Oaw,  March  19. 1980 

m  Mr.  DAN]  rEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  these  dajn 
defkdta.  and 


Not  poly  an 
of  how  bad 
vene  sort  o: 


Indices  rise, 
entitlement 
increase  the 


dent's  chief 


of  big  budgets,  persistent 
rising  inflation,  there  is 
an  understandable  and  growtaig  preoc- 
cupation wlipi  Goveniment  statistics, 
these  figures  a  measure 
things  are  but.  In  a  per- 
way,  they  contribute  to 
making  thirigs  worse.  It's  a  vicious 
cyde:  As  inf  ation  and  unemployment 
hey  trigger  spendhig  and 
irograms  which,  in  turn, 
very  budget  deficits  that 
pnnnote  inf  ation— and.  on  occasion, 
unemployme  it. 

Testif yix«  sefore  the  Hoxise  Budget 
Committee  n  }t  too  long  ago.  the  Presi- 


inflation  fighter.  Alfred 


Kahn.  alludd  to  this  problem  when 


he  argued 

ployed  in 

index   m   II 

caused  thatl 

higher  than|v>propriate. 

tortion.  he 

taxpayer  $2| 

bigger 


It  the  methodology  em- 
iputing  the  cost-of-living 
79  was  misleading  and 
index  to  be  2  percent 
Such  a  dis- 
ler  argued,  cost  the 
billion  in  the  form  of 
security  beneflt  checks 
tor  some  35  million  boieficiaries. 
WhOeoneis  «mpted  to  discount  these 
arguments  a  a  purely  political  effort 
to  shift  the  >lame  for  rising  inflation 
away  from  U  e  current  administration, 
the  fact  of  tl  e  matter  is  that  not  only 
can  the  coa  rof -living  index  become 
outdated  by  circumstances  but  other 
indices  as  we  L  Likewise,  the  argimient 
that  Mr.  Kihn  inferentially  makes 
about  out-of  •  iate  statistics  costing  the 
taxpayers  m(  tney  has  broader  applica^ 
billty.  most  i  lotably  to  the  unemploy- 
ment indices  Thus.  Mr.  Kahn's  com- 
ments shou  d  not  be  disregarded: 
rather,  they  i  hould  suggest  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  all  pr  igram  related  indices  and. 
with  the  infl  ition  rate  having  risen,  in 
January,  to  i  rate  of  18.2  percent  on 
an  annualized  basis,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  programs 
that  are  tie<  to,  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  1 1  spent  as  a  result  of,  the 
Federal  un<  nployment  index,  that 
index  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  be 
reevaluated.  For  years,  the  Govern- 
ment has  be<  a  keeping  unemployment 
statistics— no  i  Just  the  ntmiber  of 
people  unemployed  but  the  number 
working,  the  number  of  so-called  dls- 
courAged  wo-kers.  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment as  expressed  as  a  percentage 
and  various  <  ther  statistical  measures. 
Over  that  tlE  te.  the  way  of  calculating 
that  Index  has  changed,  but  the 
changes  hav»  not  kept  up  with  the 
changes  in  hree  other  factors— the 
composition  of  the  work  force,  in- 
creases in  V  nOnployment  compensa- 
tion and  well  ire  benefits  coupled  with 
the  requlren  ent  that  one  must  regis- 
ter for  work  to  receive  them,  and  the 
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growth  of  the  subterranean  economy. 
For  instance,  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  people  seeking  part-time 
work  results  in  an  overestimation  of 
unemployment;  if.  as  is  the  case, 
nearly  25  percent  of  all  those  classi- 
fied as  unemployed  are  seeking  part- 
time  worlc.  which  they  are.  then  the 
extent  of  unemployment  in  January 
1980  is  being  estimated  as  being  32.1 
million  man-hours  higher  than  would 
be  worked  if  all  the  unemployed  got 
Jobs— based  on  a  total  unemployment 
figure  of  6.42  million  and  an  estimate 
that  the  25  percent  seeking  part-time 
work  wanted  an  average  of  20  hours  a 
week  of  woi^  Concurrently,  the  fail- 
ure to  take  into  account  the  subterra- 
nean economy— the  size  of  which  is  es- 
timated at  anywhere  from  $184  to 
$542  billion  a  year— results  in  an  un- 
derestimation of  the  number  of  people 
actually  working,  which  also  has  the 
effect  of  raising  the  unemployment 
rate.  And.  finally,  Uie  increase  in  un- 
employment compensation  or  welfare 
benefits,  coupled  with  the  requirement 
that  people  must  register  for  work  to 
receive  them,  encourages  people  either 
to  classify  themselves  as  unemployed 
when  they  aren't  really  looking  for 
work  or  to  work  in  the  subterranean 
economy  while  claiming  they  are  un- 
employed. 

That  these  factors  have  such  an 
effect  In  not  mere  speculation;  a  grow- 
ing number  of  economic  analyses  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  In- 
stance, Dr.  Phillip  Cagan  of  Columbia 
University  has  estimated  that  the  ad- 
dition of  women  and  young  people  in 
increasing  numbers  of  the  work  force 
has  added  0.46  percentage  points  to 
the  average  unemployment  rate  from 

1956  to  1973  while  another  economist. 
Paul  O.  Flaim,  has  estimated  the 
impact  of  women  and  young  people  at 
1.03  percentage  points  a  year  from 

1957  to  1977.  Dr.  Peter  Outmann,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  finance  at 
City  University  of  New  York,  has  indi- 
cated that  counting  people  seeking 
part-time  employment  as  if  they  were 
looking  for  full-time  woik  added  0.22 
percentage  points  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  April  1978.  Dr.  Outmann 
also  estimated  that  failing  to  account 
for  those  woiiLlng  in  the  subterranean 
economy  and  those  influenced  by  work 
registration  requirements  added  0.35 
and  0.88  percentage  points  respective- 
ly to  the  unemployment  rate  at  that 
same  time. 

Other  statistics  lend  credibility  to 
these  estimates.  For  instance,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  a  1973 
study,  pointed  out  that  people  in  the 
food  stamp  program  had  nearly  a  6- 
percent  higher  imemployment  rate 
than  those  participating  in  food  distri- 
bution programs.  Also,  as  Profs.  Ken- 
neth Clai^son  and  Roger  Meiners 
have  pointed  out  in  their  recent  study 
"Distortions  in  Official  Unemploy- 
ment Statistics:  Implications  for 
Public  Policy  Making"  (Center  for 
Education  and  Free  Enterprise,  Texas 
A.  6c  M.  University),  the  August  spe- 
cial current  population  siirvey  indicat- 
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ed  that  the  unemployment  rates  for 
those  on  welfare  programs  with  work 
registration  requirements  had  an  aver- 
age imemployment  rate  of  11.66  per- 
cent as  compared  to  a  4.13  percent  un- 
employment rate  for  everyone  else. 
And.  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the 
same  two  professors  also  noted  a  snarp 
increase  in  unemployment  among  wel- 
fare mothers  after  the  AFTX;  work 
registration  requirements  were  im- 
posed in  1972.  Compared  to  1971, 
when  the  unemployment  rate  of  wel- 
fare mothers  was  1.2  percentage  points 
below  the  unemployment  rate  as  a 
whole,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
'that  same  category  of  people  in  1973 
was  5.5  percentage  points  above  the  of- 
ficial unemployment  rate.  Implication: 
The  existence  of  work  requirement 
provisions  was  causing  many  more 
people  to  classify  themselves  as  unem- 
ployed for  welfare  eligibility  purposes 
than  previously,  even  though  they 
were  not  really  looldng  for  work. 

That  is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
should  do  away  with  work  require- 
ments for  welfare  benefits  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits:  far 
from  it.  What  it  does  suggest  is  that 
we  need  to  recognize  two  things.  One 
is  that  changes  in  our  laws  and  the 
nature  of  oiu*  work  force  make  previ- 
ous perceptions  of  our  imemployment 
rates  out  of  date.  And  the  second  is 
that  the  survey  method  of  determin- 
ing the  unemployment  rate  assumes 
that  respondents  to  the  survey  will  tell 
the  surveytaker  the  truth  when  many 
of  them,  because  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned circumstances,  have  a  consider- 
able incentive  to  do  just  the  opposite. 
For  instance,  someone  who  has 
claimed  he  or  she  Is  looking  for  work 
in  order  to  qualify  for  welfare  or  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  is 
not  likely  to  tell  a  Government  survey- 
taker  that  he  or  she  is  not  actuaUy  Job 
hunting.  Nor  is  someone  who  is  col- 
lecting welfare,  food  stamps,  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  likely  to 
admit  that  he  or  she  is  actually  work- 
ing "off  the  books."  In  short,  the 
methodology  used  in  talcing  the  survey 
in  no  way  contradicts  the  estimates  of 
those  economists,  such  as  Dr.  Out- 
mann and  Dr.  Cagan,  who  argue  that 
our  offlclal  unemployment  rate  is  dis- 
proportionately high.  For  his  part.  Dr. 
Outmann  has  twice  estimated— in 
both  1978  and  1979-that  the  official 
unemployment  rate,  due  to  the  afore- 
mentioned factors,  is  1.5  percentage 
points  higher  than  it  should  be,  and 
Dr.  Cagan  has  calculated  in  his  article, 
"The  Reduction  of  Inflation  and  the 
Magnitude  of  Unemployment,"  Con- 
temporary Ek»nomlc  Problems  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1977).  that  from  1956  to 
1977.  the  official  unemployment  rate 
averaged  1.9  percentage  points  above 
what  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Based  on  these  calculations.  Dr.  Out- 
mann. in  an  article  for  the  September- 
October  issue  of  the  Financial  An- 
alysts Journal  entitled,  "Are  the  Un- 
employed. Unemployed?"  concludes: 

Unless  govfemment  revises  its  calculation 
of  tlie  official  unemployment  rate,  it  will 
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continue  to  follow  mistaken  economic  poli- 
cies. The  money  market,  the  securities  mar- 
kets, the  balance  of  payments  and  the  gen- 
eral economy  will  suffer  the  consequences. 
It  is  time  to  recognize  reality  and  mnove 
the  bias  from  our  most  important  policy 
guide. 

To  understand  how  appropriate  this 
advice  is  at  this  point  in  time,  one  only 
need  look  at  the  Federal  programs 
based  on  current  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. These  programs  include  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  the  PubUc  Works 
Employment  Acts  of  1976  and  1977, 
and  Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Acts  of  1973  and  1978.  the 
Elmergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  as  amended,  the 
Youth  Employment  Act  of  1977,  the 
EkK)nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  To  this  list  might 
well  be  added  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act.  which  established  a  goal  of  4  per- 
cent unemployment  by  1983  and.  if 
signed  into  law.  both  H.R.  2063.  the 
Economic  Development  and  Public 
Works  Act  of  1979  and  H.R.  5980.  the 
Countercyclical  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1979. 

Impressive  as  this  list  is  in  terms  of 
length,  what  is  even  more  significant 
is  the  relationship  of  their  cost  to  in- 
creases in  the  official  unemployment 
rate.  For  example,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  and  Unem- 
ployment Statistics,  in  its  fall  1979 
report,  indicated  that  the  cost  of  un- 
employment rate  related  programs 
rose  from  Just  under  $1  billion  per 
year  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970's  to 
Just  over  $10  billion  per  year  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  But,  even  that  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  For,  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Janet  Norwood,  has  admitted,  in  fiscal 
1977.  when  the  imemployment  rate 
stood  at  7  percent,  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment rate  related  programs  was 
$16  billion— Dr.  Outmann  estimates 
$15.7  billion.  But.  the  next  year,  when 
the  unemplosmnent  rate  was  6  percent 
and  the  year  after  when  it  was  5.8  per- 
cent, spending  on  these  programs  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  billion— 
Dr.  Outmann's  estimate  is  $10.3  billion 
for  fiscal  1978  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco  estimated 
$10  billion  in  Federal  grants  under 
these  programs  for  fiscal  1979.  Thus.  It 
might  be  inferred  that  a  1-percent 
drop  in  the  unemployment  rate^ 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
aforementioned  overstatement  of  the 
real  unemployment  rate— was  respon- 
sible for  at  least  part  of  the  $5.5  bil- 
lion plus  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing for  unemployment  related  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1978. 

In  light  of  the  conclusive  evidence 
that  our  official  unemployment  rate  is 
indeed  Inflated  and  that  the  cost  of 
this  distortion  runs  into  the  billions  of 
dollars  each  year,  the  question  then 
becomes— how- do  we  correct  the  flaw? 
And.  In  this  case,  t^e  answer  seems 
relatively  straightforward;  devel<v  an 
index  of  job  vacancies  that  could  be 
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used  independently  as  well  as  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  current  unemploy- 
ment indices.  Such  an  Index  would  teU 
us  not  only  what  percentage  of  Jobs 
there  were  available  in  relation  to  the 
work  force  but  whether  or  not  Job 
training  and  counseling  programs  were 
effective,  or  needed,  in  a  given  area  or 
at  a  given  time. 

There  are  other  advantages  to 
having  Job  vacancy  data.  It  would 
forecast  business  trends;  it  would  aid 
business  and  industry  in  Job  recruiting 
and  in  their  manpower  policies;  It 
would  hel]^  young  people  choose  col- 
lege majors,  focus  Job  searches,  and 
evaluate  career  opportunities;  and  it 
would  make  Government  programs 
less  costly  and  more  efficient.  In  areas 
where  such  data  Would  indicate  labor 
shortages,  the  data  could  also  be  used 
to  help  implement  a  "guest  worker" 
program  that  would  deal,  in  a  mutual- 
ly beneficial  way.  with  the  current 
problems  posed  by  the  influx  of  illegal 
aliens.  In  short,  there  are  many  advan- 
tages to  havfaog  such  statistics;  by  com- 
parison, there  are  relatively  few  disad- 
vantages. 

With  these  advantages  in  mind.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
collect  and  report  data  concerning  Job 
vacancies  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  resulting  information  could 
be  meaningfully  compared  with  cur- 
rently collected  unemployment  data. 
Were  this  bill  to  pass,  not  only  would 
economic  analysis  and  Job  training 
programs  be  improved,  but  we  would 
also  be  able  to  compensate  for  the 
flaws  and  exaggerations  that  exist  in 
unemployment  rates  as  presently,  cal- 
culated. What  better  way  of  factoring 
out  those  who  are  being  counted  as 
unemployed,  even  though  they  are 
either  secreijy  woridng  or  are  not  even 
looking  for  a  Job.  than  to  peg  Federal 
programs  currently  based  on  unem- 
ployment data,  to  the  rate  obtained  by 
subtracting  a  Job  vacancy  rate  from 
the  unemployment  rate  as  presently 
calculated.  Adjustments  for  areas 
where  structural  unemployment  was 
evident— to  wit.  areas  where  a  reading 
of  Job  vacancy  and  unemployment 
daU  suggested  that  Job  skills  azMl/or 
Job  training  programs  might  not 
match  Jobs  available— could  be  made 
on  a  localized  or  regionalized  basis.  If 
that  were  deemed  desirable. 

In  order  to  compare  the  unenwloy- 
ment  rate  with  this  prospective  Job  va- 
cancy rate,  it  is  essential  that  the  two 
be  as  symmetrical  as  possible.  That  li 
to  say.  the  two  rates  should  use  as 
dose  to  identical  criteria  as  possible  so 
that  we  ase  not  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  Thus,  the  bill  states  that  29 
U.&C.  2  is  amended  by  inserting  "de- 
rived from  a  data  base  which  permits 
meaningful  comparison  of  the  statis- 
tics" after  the  phrase  "complete  statis- 
tics." More  specifically,  the  idea  is  to 
Insure  that  similar  time  frames  are 
used  to  eliminate,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  prospect  of  double  counting.  Thus, 
if  unemployment  is  to  be  calculated  as 
of  »  certain  date,  then  job  vacancies 
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should  be  calculated  as  of  that  date 
also.  likewise.  If  someone  who  has 
been  laid  off  but  has  been  told  he  wiU 
be  going  bade  to  work  In  30  days  Is  to 
counted  as  unemployed,  then  the  Job 
to  which  he  is  expected  to  return 
should  be  considered  vacant  (either 
that  or  the  person  should  not  be  con- 
sidered unemployed  and  the  Job 
should  not  be  considered  vacant).  Sim- 
ilarly, if  a  person,  who  has  been  hired 
for  a  specific  Job  In  the  future,  is  to  be 
considered  unemployed  while  the  posi- 
tion for  which  he  has  been  hired  is  un- 
filled awaiting  his  arrival,  then  it 
should  be  considered  a  job  vacancy. 
Moreover.  If  people  seeking  part  time 
and  temporary  positions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unemployed,  then  an  part 
time  and  temporary  positions  that  are 
unfilled  should  be  considered  job  va- 
cancies. In  the  same  view,  wage  stand- 
ards should  not  become  a  criteria  in 
counting  either  persons  unemployed 
or  Jobs  vacant  or.  if  they  are  to 
become  a  criteria,  then  the  same  level 
should  apply  to  each  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. And  fhially.  if  people  on  strike 
are  not  considered  unemployed,  then 
the  Jobs  they  are  striking  should  not 
be  considered  vacant. 

Of  course,  one  recognizes  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  achieve  perfect 
symmetry  in  every  Instance,  but 
coming  as  close  as  possible  will  offer  a 
far  better  measure  of  the  severity  of 
unemployment  than  simply  treating 
the  current  distortions  as  If  they  did 
not  exist.  Thus,  while  it  is  tempting  to 
either  count  a  Job  for  which  a  person 
has  been  prospectively  hired  as  a  va- 
cancy, or  to  not  count  that  person  as 
unemployed,  the  fact  remains  that,  as 
of  the  time  frame  in  question,  no  Job 
vacancy  exists  and  the  worker-to-be  is 
stiu  unemployed.  The  only  exception 
would  be  If  the  previous  occupant  has 
vacated  the  Job  as  of  the  day  of  the 
survey.  Therefore,  the  requirements 
that  the  Job  be  unoccupied  and  Imme- 
diately available  make  sense  if  it  is 
also  provided  that  a  person  must  be 
searching  for  and  Immediately  availa- 
ble for  woi^  The  key  is  that,  at  a 
given  moment  In  time,  we  have  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  the  opportunities 
for.  as  well  as  the  lack  of.  employ- 
ment. 

Lest  anyone  get  the  wrong  Impres- 
sion, the  proposal  I  am  making  here 
today  is  not  really  new.  The  Idea  got 
Its  start  as  the  brainchild  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan life  Insurance  Co.  which, 
bade  in  1927.  began  collecting  labor 
turnover  data.  Two  years  later,  that 
firm  turned  over  the  task  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUUstlcs.  whkh  ex- 
panded Its  publication  of  labor  turn- 
over data  to  30  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries by  1039.  During  World  War  n. 
and  again  during  the  Korean  war.  job 
vacancy  data  was  collected  at  a  Feder- 
al level,  and  after  that,  by  bocm 
States.  Then.  In  1962.  the  so-called 
Oonion  committee  recommended  a 
study  be  done  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  gathering  of  job  vacancy  data  on  a 
nati(»ua  basiL  Several  studies,  private 
as  well  as  public  were  done  and.  In 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

percent.. the  Job  vacancy  rate  was  0.5 
percent.  And,  in  Wisconsin,  in  March 
of  last  year,  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  4.3  percent,  the. job  vacancy 
rate  was  0.6  percent.  Now,  0.5  percent 
or  0.6  percent  may  not  seem  like 
much,  but  when  you  recall  that  a  1- 
percent  drop  in  the  unemployment 
rate  from  1977  to  1978  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  $5  billion  plus  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  on  unemplosmient 
related  programs,  its  significance  be- 
comes apparent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on.  but 
rather  than  doing  so,  just  let  me  men- 
tion one  more  thing  now  that  the  in- 
flation rate  has  hit  18.2  percent,  we 
are  hearing  calls  from  just  about  every 
quarter— including  some  that  have  not 
been  part  of  the  chorus  before— for 
cuts  in  Federal  spending.  Forty-three 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
$25  billion  spending  cut  and  my  per- 
sonal belief  is  the  cut  will  have  to  be 
higher  than  that.  After  all.  with  off- 
budget  items  Included,  the  Federal 
deficit  will  approach  $40  billion  in 
fiscal  1981  and  the  least  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
problem  is— what  to  cut— and  those 
choices  are  never  easy.  However,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  could  be 
the  first  step  in  making  them  easier; 
following  it  up  with  legislation  basing 
unemployment  programs  on  a  net  un- 
employment rate  Instead  of  the  ciur- 
rent  unemployment  rate  would  make  a 
considerable  cut  in  spending  possible 
without  the  necessity  of  scrapping  a 
particular  program.  It  would  simply  be 
a  reflection  of  an  approach  that  is  fair 
to  all  concerned.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  measure  and  to  enact 
it  into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  per- 
mitting statistics  to  result  in  an  exces- 
sive expenditure  of  funds  under  what 
amounts  to  false  pretenses.* 
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ST.  LOUIS:  A  GATEWAY  TO 
SPACE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVfS 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown.  St.  Louis,  is  known  to 
many  as  the  "Gateway  to  the  West." 
However,  many  people  are  not  aware 
of  the  important  role  St.  Louis  has 
played  in  the  field  of  aviation.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  recently  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  This  article,  writ- 
ten by  Eugene  J.  Hanses  of  McDonnell 
Planetarium,  chronicles  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  made  by  St.  Loul- 
sans  that  support  the  statement,  "St. 
Louis:  A  Gateway  to  Space." 
The  article  follows: 

8r.  Loxras:  A  Oatkwat  to  Stack 

Few  cities  throughout  the  world  have 
demonstrated  such  responalveness  to  man's 
ever-present  desiK  to  fly  and  have  achieved 


such  far-reaching  consequences  as  St.  Louis 
has. 

For  well  over  a  century  St.  Louis  has  been 
a  city  of  fligrht  and  gateway  to  space— from 
the  experimental  balloon  flights  in  the 
1830s  to  space  exploration  in  the  19608  and 
1970s. 

Qn  May  17,  1836— the  same  year  that  the 
Texans  in  the  Alamo  were  besieged  by 
Santa  Anna— Richard  Clayton  made  a  six- 
mile  balloon  flight,  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
corded ascensions  in  St.  Louis,  from  Fourth 
and  Market  streets  near  the  Old  Court- 
house. 

In  1841,  on  Oct.  9.  a  balloonist  named  S. 
Hobart  made  a  10-mile  trip  with  a  Miss  Day, 
a  14-year-old  girl  who  holds  the  title  of  St. 
IjOuIs's  first  woman  aeronaut.  Other  women 
would  follow,  but  not  for  some  years. 

In  1890  a  Madam  Crawford  actually  pilot- 
ed balloon  ascensions  at  Fairgrounds  Park, 
and  by  1908,  when  balloons  had  become  a 
rather  common  sight  in  St.  Louis  skies, 
Capt  Harry  E.  Honeywell  made  a  77-mile 
trip  with  his  wife  and  two  other  women. 

The  year  1859  is  best  remembered  for  abo- 
litionist John  Brown's  selziu^  of  the  armory 
at  Harpers  Ferry,  but  in  St.  Louis  on  July  I 
of  that  year,  perhaps  the  single  most  impor- 
tant aerial  voyage  ever  begun  in  St.  Louis 
took  place— the  flight  of  John  Wise  in  his 
gigantic  hydrogen  balloon.  "Atlantic."  from 
Clark  and  Twelfth  streets. 

With  Wise  when  he  cast  loose  the  re- 
straining line  were  John  La  Mountain,  O.  A. 
Gager,  and  a  reporter  from  the  Daily  Mis- 
souri Republican,  William  Hyde.  They  es- 
tablished a  world  record  for  balloon  by  trav- 
eling 826  miles  from  St.  Louis  to  Henderson. 
N.Y.  The  hectic  voyage  ended  when  the  At- 
lantic collided  with  a  tree  near  Lake  Ontar- 
io. 

Hyde's  account  of  the  trip  gives  us  some 
Idea  of  how  crews  traveled: 

"The  cargo  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  sand  in  bags,  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  chickens,  tongue,  potted  meat,  sand- 
wiches, etc.:  numerous  dark  colored,  long- 
necked  vessels,  containing  champagne, 
sherry,  sparkling  catawba.  claret,  madeira, 
brandy  and  porter:  a  plentiful  supply  of 
overcoats,  shawls,  blankets  and  fur  gloves,  a 
couple  or  three  carpet  bags,  chock  fqll  of 
what  Is  expressed  in  that  convertible 
phrase,  'a  change',  a  pail  of  iced  lemonade 
and  bucket  of  water,  a  compass,  barometer, 
thermometer  and  chart:  bundles  of  the  prin- 
cipal St.  Louis  newspapers;  an  express  pack- 
age directed  to  New  York  City:  cards  of  can- 
didates for  clerkships  in  several  of  the 
Courts,  tumblers,  cups  and  knives,  and  per- 
haps other  articles  which  have  escaped  me" 

There  is  doubt  that  the  express  package 
was  the  first  mail  ever  carried  by  air,  but 
Wise  could  certainly  claim  being  the  first 
air  express  package  carrier. 

Capt  Wise,  often  called  the  greatest  bal- 
loonist of  the  nineteenth  century,  later  ob- 
tained additional  experience  during  the 
Civil  War  making  reconnaissance  observa- 
tions. At  that  time.  Count  Von  Zeppelin  was 
a  Prussian  Army  observer,  also  in  the  ranks 
of  Lincoln's  army,  witnessing  the  achieve- 
ments of  Thaddeus  Lowe's  famous  Balloon 
Corps  In  directing  artillery  fire. 

When  the  World's  Fair  closed  on  Dec.  1, 
1904,  aboQt  18,740,000  persons  had  attended 
and  the  $150,000  in  prizes  for  aerial  flights 
and  exhibitions  at  the  World's  Fair  was  the 
first  real  prize  money  of  consequence  ever 
offered  in  the  Interest  of  aeronautics:  St 
Louis  was  established  as  an  international 
aviation  city. 

Gov.  David  R  Francis,  president  of  the 
Exposition,  could  look  at  the  aeronautic  ac- 
tivities as  of  teajor  signlflcanoe  even  though 
very  few  of  the  cash  prises  were  awarded. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  United  SUtes,  wire- 
less telegraphy  was  used  to  a  free  balloon 
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from  the  ground;  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world,  kite  competitions  were  held;  first 
aeronautic  congress  ever  conducted  and 
mass  airship  contest  organized;  and  first  > 
time  In  the  United  States,  meteorological 
balloon  experiments  were  carried  out. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  E:xpositl(M)  also 
saw  a  120-pound  youngster  named  A.  Roy 
Knabensbue,  in  the  cigar-shaped  "Califor- 
nia Arrow,"  demonstrate  sustained  con- 
trolled flight  for  the  first  time  In  St.  Louis. 
Thomas  8.  Baldwin's  dirigible,  powered  by  a 
motorcycle  engine,  had  a  catwalk  suspended 
below  the  air  bag  on  which  Knabensbue 
controlled  movements  by  walking  back  and 
forth. 

In  the  next  few  years.  Albeit  Bond  lam- 
bert  and  Lewis  D.  Dozler  formed  the  Aero 
Club  of  St.  Louis.  Dozler,  a  cracker  company 
tycoon,  was  the  first  president,  and  Lam- 
bert, a  young  millionaire  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal company  president  whose  main  product 
was  Usteiine,  was  honorary  secretary. 

Morris  A.  Heimann.  an  appliance  manu- 
facturer, was  the  colorful  promoter  of  the 
rival  Aero  Club  of  South  St.  Louis.  In  1908 
he  made  the  world's  largest  balloon,  "Chica- 
go." for  C.  A.  Coey  of  that  city.  He  also  con- 
structed the  racing  balloon  "South  St. 
Louis"  and  the  litUe  "South  St.  Louis.  Jr." 

The  "dean  of  American  balloonlsts," 
Harry  Eugene  Honejnvell,  made  more  than 
600  flights  and  covered  more  than  25,000 
miles  in  the  air,  an  achievement  that  helped 
make  St.  Louis  the  center  of  free  ballooning 
in  America  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  Daniel  C.  Nugent  of  a  local  dry 
goods  company,  who  knew  nothing  about 
balloons,  who  was  responsible  for  bringing 
to  St.  Louis  the  1907  James  Gorden  Bennett 
International  Balloon  Race.  (A  year  earlier. 
in  Prance,  a  St.  Louisan,  Lt.  Frank  Lahm- 
abd  piloted  the  winning  balloon  at  the  first 
IntematlonaL) 

One  hundred  thousand  persons  saw  the 
entrants  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium 
and  England  start  the  race  in  Forest  Park, 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Barnes  Hospital 
complex.  On  Kingshighway,  near  Clayton 
Road,  a  grandstand  seating  10.000  was  built 
and  spectators  were  charged  50  cents. 

A  28-year-old  German.  Oscar  Erbsloeh. 
pilot  of  the  "Pommem,"  won  the  race,  but 
it  was  so  close  that  the  War  Department  en- 
Irtneers  had  to  take  measurements  to  decide 
that  the  German  had  won  over  the  French 
entry,  the  "Die  de  France." 

Durihig  the  next  few  years  the  airplane 
began  to  take  over.  In  1909,  Louis  Bleriot 
flew  across  the  English  Channel  from  Calais 
to  Dover  in  37  minutes,  and  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tlss,  an  American,  established  a  speed  record 
of  47.8  miles  an  hour  at  Rheims.  France. 

On  Oct.  7  of  the  same  year.  St.  Louis  en- 
tertained Curtiss.  who  made  the  first  air- 
plane flight  to  take  place  here.  It  lasted 
only  a  few  seconds,  but  crowds  of  up  to 
300,000  watched  his  flight  exhibiUons  In 
Forest  Park  throughout  the  week. 

It  was  not  long  before  Klnloch  Park  air- 
field was  established.  Other  fields  at  7400 
North  Broadway,  6700  North  Broadway,  and 
Fairgrounds  Park  were  also  early  sites 
before  Lambert-St.  Louis  Field  was  complet- 
ed in  1923. 

With  the  airplane  firmly  established  by 
the  1910  IntemaUonal  Air  Meet.  Arch 
Hoxsey  set  a  nonstop  record  of  87  miles 
from  Springfleld.  IlL.  to  a  golf  course  at  St. 
Louis  Country  Club;  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt becatae  the  first  President  to  fly,  on 
Oct.  11.  in  the  Curtiss  Biplane  with  Hoxsey. 
Other  local  aviators  with  planes  at  Klnloch 
were  Benoist  and  Lambert.  Lambert  and 
Walter  Brookings  also  demonstrated  for  the 
Army  the  poHibiliUes  of  using  aircraft  with 
a  mock  bombing  of  a  model  battleship. 

The  Post-Dispatch  offered  Capt  Thomss 
Baldwin  $S.000  in  1910  to  fly  along  the  Mls- 
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sissippi  Riverfront  from  Baden  to  Caronde- 
let.  and  over  and  under  Eads  Bridge.  Bald- 
win safely  completed  the  flight  with  his 
shoes  in  his  pockets,  but  the  next  day  be 
wrecked  his  "Red  DevU"  plane  when  it  hit  a 
telegraph  pole. 

There  were  then  700  members  in  the  St. 
Louis  Aero  Club  and  after  Doder  resigned, 
Lambert  was  elected  president  The  early 
dean  of  air-conscious  St  Loulsans  was  the 
ni^ural  leader  to  guide  aviation  during  some 
of  its  most  productive  years. 

Very  few  lists  of  the  pioneers  of  American 
avl^on  include  Thomas  W.  Benoist;  yet 
from  1910  to  1917  he  was  Involved  with 
some  of  the  most  important  aviation  devel- 
opments In  the  United  States.  He  came 
tnm  Irondale,  Mo.,  to  St  Louis  in  1893  and 
workMl  as  a  moulder.  Benoist  with  his 
brother,  later  owned  the  first  Aeronautical 
Supply  Company  in  America,  at  3934  Olive 
street 

With  Capt  John  Berry,  Benoist  designed 
a  parachute;  and  on  March  1, 1913,  at  about 
3  pjn..  Berry's  son  Albert  made  the  world's 
flnt  parachute  Jump  from  the  Benoist  Bi- 
plane piloted  by  Antony  Jannua.  After  fall- 
ing, about  1500  feet  Barry  landed  on  the 
snow-covered  grounds  of  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. 

Bmolst  and  Jannus  became  involved  in 
many  endeavors,  from  delivering  Lemp  beer 
to  the  1913  St  Louis  Fair  (first  consignment 
of  freight  via  airplane),  to  designing  the 
first  rapid-fire  machine  gun  expressly  for  an 
airplane. 

On  New  Tear's  Day,  1914.  they  inaugu- 
rated the  world's  first  scheduled  commercial 
airline  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa. 
During  World  War  I,  Benoist  sought  a  «»- 
tract  from  the  British  to  produce  military 
planes,  but  Curtiss.  because  he  owned  the 
only  real  aimaft  company,  was  awarded  the 
contract  However,  St  Louis  Car  Co.,  with 
which  Benoist  was  associated,  built  450  of 
the  JN-4B  Curtiss  "Jennies"  under  contract 
with  the  American  government  Benoist 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  left  the  St.  Louis 
Car  Co.  and  Joined  Roberts  Aircraft  in  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

This  aeronautical  genius  died  in  1917  at 
the  age  of  42,  the  victim  of  a  freak  streetcar 
accident  Had  Benoist  lived,  he  might  have 
been  ranked  as  the  equal  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  Curtiss,  Martin,  Boeing,  Douglas, 
and  McDonnelL 

In  1923  Calvin  Coolidge  was  catapulted 
into  the  presidency  upon  the  death  of 
Warren  Harding.  That  same  year  at  the  In- 
ternational Air  Race  held  at  Lambert  Field 
more  than  100.000  spectators  Jammed  the 
viewing  area  to  see  such  events  as  Navy  Lt 
Al  G.  Williams,  the  former  New  York 
Giant's  baseball  pitcher,  set  a  world's  speed 
record  of  243.812  miles  an  faou^  and  a  para- 
chute drop  by  a  youth  named  Harland 
(Bud)  Gumey  from  a  dilapidated  plane 
flown  by  a  young  man  from  Little  Falls. 
Minn.,  named  Charles  A.  Lindber^  (The 
parachutist  Bud  Gumey  now  lives  in  Wood- 
land HiUs,  Calif.) 

In  1925  the  Robertson  Aircraft  Corp.  w&s 
awarded  one  of  the  first  five  XJJB.  airmail 
routes.  The  Robertson  brothers  hired  Lind- 
bergh as  diief  pilot  of  the  St  Louis-to-Chi- 
cago  route.  With  the  experience  obtained 
flying  the  maO  in  almost  impossible  weath- 
er, Lindbergh  decided  to  seek  the  $25,000 
prise  that  Raymond  Orteig,  a  New  Toric 
hotel  owner,  was  offering  to  the  first  person 
to  make  a  nonstop  solo  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

It  was  Harry  F.  Knight  a  young  St  Louis 
broker,  to  whom  lindbergh  turned  In  des- 
peration when  trying  to  find  backers  for  his 
fli^t  Knight  sent  Lindbergh  to  Albert 
Boad  lAmbert,  who  gave  him  his  first 
$1.00a  With  the  assiitanre  of  others,  in- 
cluding William  B.  Robertson.  Bany  Ball 
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Knight  Harold  Bixby.  E.  Lansing  Ray.  Sail 
Thompson.  J.  D.  Wooster  Lambert  and 
Rank  Rot>ertaoi).  Lindbergh  bad  Mahoney- 
Ryan  Aircraft  of  San  Diego  buOd  a  special 
monoplane  with  a  Wright  J-5  Whirlwind 
engine  at  a  cost  of  $10,580.  Lindbergh's 
plane  was  completed  in  60  days  and  named 
"The  ^Irtt  of  St  Louis"  by  Harold  Bixby. 
head  of  the  St  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
oieroe  at  that  time. 

In  193X  on  the  international  scene. 
Amelia  Esrfaait  Putnam  flew  the  Atlantic 
alooe.  Five  years  later,  she  vanished  anOet  a 
doak  of  mystery  in  an  attempt  to  circle  the 
world. 

The  Air  Races  and  International  Aeroba- 
Uc  Competition  was  staged  at  lambert  Air- 
pmt  during  May  of  1937.  It  was  the  flrst 
such  program  ever  held  and  8t  Louis's  last 
major  air  meet  The  thunderclouds  of  war 
in  Europe  would  soon  end  all  peaceful  inter- 
national endeavors. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  n.  the  avi- 
ation industry  in  8t  Louis  mushroomed  into 
major  proportions.  The  three  major  compa- 
nies were  Curtiss-Wrigfat  Robertson  and 
the  recently  established  McDonnell,  found- 
ed on  July  6, 1939. 

Ironically,  the  city's  greatest  native  avi- 
ation operator,  William  B.  Roliertson.  met 
his  death  along  with  nine  other  passengers 
on  Aug.  1,  1943.  in  a  00-4A  glider  buUt  by 
bis  company.  The  reform  Republican  mayor 
of  St  Louis.  William  Dee  Becker,  was  an- 
other victim,  but  Albert  Bond  Lambert  Just 
missed  the  take-off  of  the  glider  because  he 
stopped  briefly  at  a  hangar  at  another  part 
of  the  fleld. 

After  World  War  n.  St  Louis  saw  an  un- 
equaled  growth  in  aviation,  with  McDonnell 
Aircraft  t>ecoming  one  of  the  major  aviation 
and  spacecraft  companies  in  the  world.  The 
Phantom  and  other  McDonnell  planes 
dominated  the  Jet  fighter  scene,  holding 
world  records  for  almost  three  decades. 

But  McDonnell's  real  contribution  to 
mankind  and  (o  making  St  Louis  first  in 
space  were  the  Mercury  and  Gemini  space- 
crafts, wtiich  were  the  vehicles  Uiat  pre- 
pared man  for '  his  voyage  to  the  moon. 
When  John  Glenn  on  Feb.  20,  1962.  became 
the  first  American  to  orbit  the  earth,  he  was 
in  a  St  Louis-built  Mercury  spacecraft  the 
Friendship  7. 

Thus.  St  Louis  has  written  a  fascinating 
story  of  man's  Increasing  msstery  of  the 
air— from  the  early  attonpts  to  present-day 
accomplishments;  from  the  first  balloon 
flights,  which  merely  drifted  with  the  wbid. 
to  the  Apollo  moon  landings.* 
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RETIRE 


HON.  JIM  SANTIN! 

ormvASA 
nt  THB  ROTTSK  OF  REPRBSEIITATTVB8 

Wednesday,  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Q^eaker.  the 
alarming  state  of  disarray  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  miner- 
als management  program  la  receiving 
crlttclsm  from  respected  officials  from 
within  the  agency.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  read  Ed  Mcmtgomery's  statement 
upon  his  retirement  and  look  at  the 
leasing  charts. 

Ed  Montgomery,  a  leader  in  BLM 
minerals  study  and  president  of  the 
BClneral  Professions  Association,  was 
highly  respected  but  forced  to  early 
retimnent  largely  by  the  chanting  di- 
rection of  BUI'S  minerals  progrmms. 
Mr.  Montgomery's  statement  endoaes 


by  former  State  Direc- 
2kidllcz  which  also  details 
[emna. 
chart  (—charts 
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lem  rather  than  try  to  solve  it  The  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress  has  apparently  done 
more  about  Ed  Zaldks's  memo  than  BLM.  It 
has  sent  out  copies  to  all  Its  membership. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  the  lack  of  rec- 
ognition for  outstanding  or  even  very  com- 
petent minerals  professional  work  within 
BLM.  In  aU  too  many  cases  our  supervisors 
would  not  know  good  professional  work  if 
someone  hit  them  over  the  head  with  It. 
This  is  why  I  believe  the  Technical  Excel- 
lence Awards  given  by  MPA  are  so  meaning- 
ful and  why  the  award  given  me  by  my 
peers  in  MPA  means  so  much  to  me.  It  is 
unforttmate.  but  it  aeema  that  the  only  way 
a  minerals  professional  can  receive  a  meri- 
torious Service  Award  (which  are  routinely 
awarded  to  virtually  all  persons  in  positions 
of  power)  is  to  be  dying  of  cancer. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  our  minerals  lead- 
ership understand,  or  if  they  do  understand, 
care  enough  to  do  anything  about  these 
problems.  In  many  cases  their  actions 
(which  do  after  all  mean  more  than  words) 
tend  only  to  make  problems  worse. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  a  Minerals 
Professional  was  not  selected  as  the  Assist- 
ant Director— Energy  and  Minerals.  While 
the  person  selected  obviously  should  not  be 
prejudged  and  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  himself.  I  do  not  believe  a  Non-Mlner- 
ala  Professional  haa  the  necessary  education 
to  fully  understand  minerals  resources  and 
their  management  or  to  properly  manage 
the  minerals  program  with  minerals  profes- 
sionals and  others.  The  same  situation 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  top  Forestry  and 
Range  positions.' 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  person,  however 
dedicated,  in  the  relatively  insignificant  po- 
sition offered  me,  can  change  the  whole 
system  around. 

Therefore.  I  have  chosen  to  retire  and  to 
attempt  to  change  things  from  the  outside. 

II  the  previous  redtation  seems  to  rein- 
force the  need  for  MPA  It  Is  more  than  a  oo- 
Inddence.  To  me,  MPA  Is  more  important 
than  ever  and  I  look  forward  to  MPA's  con- 
tributions to  better,  more  professioqal  man- 
agement of  the  public's  mineral  resources. 

Good  luck  and  best  wishes  to  all  of  you.  I 
hope  you  will  call  me  when  the  opportunity 
arises  at  (303)  973-1291. 

V&  DaPABTMSwr  or  tbs  brtKuoB 
MmoKAmuii 

Mat  25, 1979. 
To:  Director  (100). 
Prom:  State  Director. 

Subject:  Professional  Minerals  Expertise— A 
BLM  Dilemma. 

As  you  may  recall  at  the  recent  Personnel 
BCanagement  Conference.  I  made  an  issue  of 
the  two  areas  personnel-wise  where  I  felt 
BLM  would  experience  grave  shortcomings 
In  the  near  future.  These  areas  are  adminis- 
tration and  minerals. 

Upon  arriving  in  Billings.  I  find  an  imme- 
diate problem  facing  me  which  vividly  illus- 
trates the  above  point  concerning  the  Mon- 
tana BCinerals  Program.  We  have  a  vacancy 
In  the  position  of  Mining  Staff  Leader, 
Branch  of  Landa  and  Mlnerala  Operations. 
This  position  was  classified  as  that  of 
Mining  Engineer/Oeologlst,  OS-«80/1390- 
12.  A  vacancy  annoimcement  was  circulated 
and  resulted  In  a  list  with  two  names:  (1) 
from  the  private  sector,  a  geologist,  past  60 
years  of  age  who  many  yearaago  worked  18 
years  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
reaching  the  OS-7  level,  and  (2)  a  student 
who  had  previously  worked  for  BLM  but 
with  only  slight  experience  in  examination 
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•WhUe  the  penoh  selected  spiMrenUy  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Office  of  Penonnel  Manace-' 
ment  and  will  'not  take  offloe.  ne«cfthele«.  he  waa 
•elected  by  BLM  and  my  eammenta  remain  valid— 
unlea  a  mineral!  profeisional  la  aelected  next  time. 


of  mining  claims.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  readvertlslng  will  get  any  better 
results.  We  are  alarmed.  In  thia  Instance,  be- 
cause this  is  the  top  Job  In  the  State  for  a 
technical  minerals  expert  woridng  directly 
or  Indirectly  with  the  mining  activity.  It  is 
this  position  which  has  the  delegated  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  review  and 
decide  the  adequacy  of  all  mineral  reports 
in  the  3-state  area,  whether  written  by 
BLM,  the  Forest  Service,  or  other  Federal 
agency  mineral  experts.  In  many  instances, 
he  must  review  and  pass  Judgment  on  the 
work  of  mineral  examiners  from  other  agen- 
cies who  are  OS-12,  13,  and  14's.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  Job  demands  that  he  be  as  experi- 
enced and  capable  as  those  whose  reports  he 
must  approve  or  disapprove.  His  decisions 
determine  whether  lands  are  passed  from 
Federal  ownership  or  whether  contest  pro- 
ceedings are  initiated.  These  decisions  in- 
volve mineral  resources  worth  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

BLM  is  the  sole  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  with  responsibility  and  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  mineral  resources  by  lease, 
sale,  or  patent.  No  other  agency  makes  this 
final  determination.  Yet,  at  this  time,  the 
professional  mineral  capabilities  of  BLM  in 
the  mining  law  area  Is  at  an  all  time  low.  In 
recent  years,  the  mineral  expertise,  capabili- 
ty, and  grade  levels  of  other  agencies  have 
bieen  Increasing  at  a  time  when  the  same 
elements  in  the  BLM  minerals  program 
have  been  deteriorating  and  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Not  many  years  ago,  BLM  was  the 
mining  and  mineral  law  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Now,  BLM  is  in  a  second- 
ary position  to  many  of  the  other  agencies 
which  have  developed  their  own  minerals 
expertise.  As  an  example,  the  Forest  Service 
which  makes  no  final  decision  on  mineral 
disposal  by  lease  or  patent,  but  has  only  a 
recommending  role,  has  recenUy  established 
In  at  least  three  regional  offices  a  Director 
of  Mineral  Resources,  OS-14.  with  a  cadre 
of  OS-13's  under  his  direction.  In  this 
Region,  the  most  experienced  of  these  13's 
in  the  mining  field  is  a  very  well  trained  ex- 
BLM  mining  engineer.  Montana's  BLM 
Mining  Staff  Leader,  GS-12.  must  review 
and  approve  the  work  of  this  Forest  Service 
Staff— and  there  is  no  hope  that  I  can  find  a 
oruUlfieii  person  for  the  Job  under  existing 
circumstances. 

The  Forest  Service  is  not  the  only  source 
of  BLM  minerals  expertise  problems.  The 
list  of  other  agencies  which  are  bufldlng 
minerals  staffs  include  the  Geological 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines.  National  Park 
Service,  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  etc  These  agen- 
cies are  literally  stripping  BLM  of  Its  expert 
tlse  by  hiring  our  best,  most  highly  skilled 
minerals  personnel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
has  largely  already  occurred.  This  exodus 
from  BLM  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years.  I  have  surfaced  the  problem  on  many 
past  occasions,  both  verbally  and  In  written 
memoranda  but  to  no  avalL  BLM  must  take 
a  dose  look  at  our  competition,  recognize 
what  Is  happening,  then  do  what  is  neces- 
saryto  effectively  compete  with  these  agen- 
dea and  the  industry. 

Of  all  the  agencies  presently  employing 
minerals  expertise,  BLM  should  have  the 
greatest  attraction  for  the  professional 
mining  oriented  geologist  or  mining  engi- 
neer. It  Is  BLM  who  has  the  action,  who 
gets  out  on  the  ground,  works  with  mining 
claimants,  evaluates  mlntaig  properties, 
makea  the  decisions,  passes  Judgment  upon 
the  mining  work  of  all  other  agencies,  and 
requires  professional  expertise  in  Judicial 
bearings. 

Many  factors  are  stirring  at  the  present 
time  which  will  greatly  Increase  the  miner- 
als workload  in  the  near  future.  Prices  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  base  metals 
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are  experiencing  dramatic  increases  in  price 
and  consequently  we  see  much  more  activity 
on  mining  claims  by  large  companies  and  in- 
dividual  prospectors.   Contacts   with   this 
office  Indicate  we  will  be  receiving  a  large 
Increase    In    mineral    patent    applications. 
Talk  of  changing  the  1872  Mining  Law  to  a 
leasing  system  has  the  Industry  scurrying. 
The  energy  crunch  and  deregulation  of  oil 
and  gas.  If  It  happens,  will  greatly  Increase 
the  domestic  efforU  to  explore  for  and  find 
these  conunodlties  at  home  rather  than  re- 
lying on  foreign  sources.  BLM  must  be  in  a 
position  to  handle  these  increased  demands 
within  the  planning  system  using  a  true 
multiple  use  approach.  Without  qualified 
minerals  expertise  at  the  field  and  sUte 
office  levels,  the  mineral  resource  will  not 
receive  the  needed  attention.  Because  of  the 
environmental  problems  caused  by  mineral 
extraction,  other  resource  disdpllnes  tend 
to  treat  the  mineral  resource  as  a  negative 
factor   to   be   discouraged   or  eliminated. 
These  tendencies  need  balance  In  the  plan- 
ning process.  The  only  balance  available  is 
to  provide  strong,  well  trained,  mature  min- 
erals expertise  in  the  district  office  staffs. 
Because  of  the  competition  for  these  quali- 
fied people  as  described  above,  we  simply 
cannot  hold  the  expertise  In  the  positions 
where  they  are  needed. 

In  reality  there  is  only  one  solution  to  this 
problem  and  that  solution  is  grade  level.  We 
have  explored  many  avenues  such  as  organi- 
zation, the  Phoenix  Training  Program,  etc. 
but  in  each  situation  come  back  to  the  basic 
realization;  If  we  are  to  attract  and  hold 
qualified  persoijnel.  we  must  meet  the  com- 
petition with  equal  pay.  Mining  engineers  to 
BLM  are  almost  nonexistent;  yet.  we  need 
mining  engineers.  BLM  cannot  be  the  lead- 
ing minerals  agency  without  these  people. 
The  mining  Industry  Is  paying  •18.000  to 
$20,000  per  year  with  a  promise  of  big  raises 
in  8  months  to  1  year  for  mining  engineers 
fresh  from  the  universities  and  with  no  pre- 
vious experience.  Comparable  grade  levels 
in  other  Government  agendes  are  consist- 
ently at  least  one  level  and  in  some  cases 
two  levels  higher  than  BLM.  Our  young 
minerals  spedaUsU  reach  the  top  grade 
level  In  a  district  office  (GS-ll)  In  2  to  8 
years  after  completing  the  Phoenix  train- 
ing. They  then  have  two  choices  for  ad- 
vancement:   (1)    another    agency    with    a 
higher  grade  structure  and  advancement 
possibllitiea.  or  (2)  leave  the  technical  field 
and  try  for  managerial  positions.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  mlnerala  field  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  diadpllne.  but  one 
only  has  to  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
BLM  minerals  expertise  to  refute  that  argu- 
ment. Mineral  spedallsU  do  have  alterna- 
tives. If  better  Jobs  were  not  available  else- 
where, our  problem  would  be  considerably 
lessened. 

In  summary  I  feel  the  situation  has 
become  so  critical  In  the  technical  mlner^ 
and  mining  field  that  BLM  has  reached  the 
point  that  it  can  no  longer  meet  and  ex(W- 
cise  lU  authority  and  responslbUiUea.  The 
only  solution  is  to  meet  the  competition 
from  both  the  Federal  and  private  sector 
with  a  career  ladder  and  «™«*«. 'Slr'^'" 
both  the  state  office  and  district  ornce 
levels  which  will  attract  and  hold  the  exper- 
tise we  must  have  to  carry  out  the  Bureau's 
minerals  mission.  As  a  solution  to  "nj  on™*; 
dUte  problem.  I  Intend  to  fill  this  key 
mining  position  at  the  GS-IS  grade  level 
and  am  asking  for  necessary  support  from 
the  Washington  Office  in  doing  so.  A  por- 
tion description  supporting  this  action  wOl 
be  submitted  in  the  next  few  days  f or  «»*«• 
ncation.  A  copy  of  thta  *>cima«»t  wUI  be 
forwarded  to  the  Washington  Office. 

Eawni  Zanajci  • 
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COBALT  AND  STEEL-A  VITAL 
LINK 

HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  mmsTLVAma 
nf  THE  ROUSE  or  EEPRESESTATIVES 

Weanesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  MUUPUY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spealter.  the  steel  industry  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  Pennsylvania  business  com- 
mimity.  and  the  steel  Industry  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain strategic  and  critical  materials. 
Cobalt  is  one  of  the  Indispensable  ma- 
terials that  is  vital  to  steel  production. 

James  D.  Santini.  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Steel  Caucus  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  cobalt  to  the 
steel  industry.  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  read  Chair- 
man Sahtini'8  letter  to  better  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  steel 
and  cobalt. 

The  letter  follows: 
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preterve  the  Interior  Committee  diedsloa  to 
keeptMbalt  out  of  wilderness. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  Saanin, 
Chairman,  Svbcommiffee 

on  MitUM  and  Mining.m 


Committee  oh  IirrERioa 

am  DisuLAX  Aitaibs. 
VJB.  House  op  Representatives, 
Waahinoton.  D.a.  March  12, 19»0- 
Deae  Steel  Caucus  Colleague:  No  one  dis- 
putes that  cobalt  is  a  vital,  indispensable 
component  of  America's  Increasingly  sophis- 
ticated national  defense  system.  Essential  In 
the  production  of  high  speed.  Iilgta  pert  onn- 
ance  aircraft.  mlssQe  controls,  tank  pred- 
aion  rollers,  armor  piercing  shells  and  con- 
ventional and  nudear  propulsion  systons. 
cobalt  use  has  historically  increased  drsr 
matioOly  during  periods  of  defense  mobili- 
zation. 

What  few  recognize,  however,  is  the  inte- 
gral role  of  cobalt  In  the  production  of  steeL 
Cobalt,  as  you  know,  is  used  In  a  number  of 
specialty  steels  from  the  superalloys  we 
hear  most  about  to  a  wide  variety  of  alloys 
such  as  high  speed  totd  steels,  abrasion  re- 
sistant plate,  and  tool  and  die  steela.  Cobalt 
adda  important  properties  necessary  in 
drawing,  fonnlng.  extnisloo  and  forging 
dlea.  It  is  used  in  component  parts  of  rolling 
mllla.  punch  and  forging  mills,  presses  of 
various  kinds  and  in  hi^-stress  sheering 
and  eutting  machines.  Cobalt  is  vital  in 
much  of  what  America'a  steel  industry  doea 
or  produces. 

It  is  imperative  that  America  have  a  con- 
tinued, secure  source  of  cobalt.  Unfortu- 
nately, nearly  100  percent  of  our  cobalt  la 
Imported.  73  percoit  of  which  comes  from 
Zaire  and  Zambia-taardly  aeeure  sooroea 
given  Internal  and  external  uncertainties  of 
the  former  and  the  recent  Soviet  anna 
agreement  with  the  latter.  America  has  but 
one  source  of  eoonomleally  mineable 
cobalt-near  the  Bladdbird  mine  in  Idaha 
Unfortunately,  efforts  are  eurrently  undei^ 
way  to  Indude  In  wlldnne«  about  one-half 
of  the  "cobalt  trend"  near  that  mine,  thus 
making  impossible  the  fuU  exploration  and 
development  of  that  resource. 

The  Interior  Committee  recently  voted 
23-15  to  exdude  that  area  from  wlldemcas 
to  ensure  that  uplontion  and  development 
of  deposlU  within  the  area  wm  have  a  rear 
aonable  opportainlty  to  take  place.  In  order 
to  protect  the  role  of  America's  steel  indus- 
try while  assuring  the  vlabOity  of  our  nar 
Uonal  defense  system.  I  urge  you  to  vote  to 


LEVTTAS  AND  THE  WINDMILL 

HON.  JIM  WRIGirr 

OP  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESERT  ATTVES 

Wednetday.  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  movement  in  this  ootmtry  toward  re- 
gaining control  of  the  enormous  bu- 
reaucracy which  runs  our  Oovetn- 
ment.  and  that  movonent  is  gaining 
momentum  as  more  and  more  people 
realize  that  the  rules  governing  their 
lives  and  livelihoods  are  made,  not  by 
their  elected  and  accountable  legisla- 
tors, but  by  unelected  and  unaccotmt- 
able  bureaucrats. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
to  restore  accountability  to  Govern- 
ment is  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Elliott  Lbvitas  of 
Georgia.  I  have  been  working  closely 
with  him  in  these  efforts  over  the  past 
5  years.  The  fact  that  more  than  230 
Members  of  Congress  are  cosponsors 
of  his  legislative  veto  bill,  ^tly  num- 
bered HH.  1776,  clearly  evidences  the 
support  which  this  idea  has  in  Con- 

The  concept  of  the  legislative  veto  is 
important  because  it  returns  to  the 
people,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, control  of  the  laws  and 
rules  which  govern  their  lives.  And 
make  no  mistake— bureaucratic  rules 
and  regulations  are  laws.  They  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  law 
passed  by  Congresa.  At  this  time,  there 
are  virtually  no  checks  and  balances  to 
bureaucratic  regtdatlons.  These  rules 
and  regulations  are  written  by  those 
persons  who  do  not  suffer  the  Incon- 
venience of  having  to  run  for  pulilic 
office  every  several  yean,  and  there- 
fore who  have  no  ccmstituency  to 
whom  they  are  accountable. 

Mr.  IxvRAS'  leglslaUve  veto  to  a 
simple  mechanism  which  brings  the 
Congress  back  into  the  legislative 
process  of  writing  rules  and  regula- 
tions. It  would  allow  the  Congress,  the 
elected  legislators,  to  veto  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  attritrary.  go 
beytmd  the  Intent  of  the  law.  or  are 
Just  plain  giUy.  It  means  that  the  Oon- 
grftBi  and  the  people— will  have  aome 
say-so  in  the  rules  which  govon  ua. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  much  Interest 
and  pleasure  that  I  read  a  column  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal/Constitution 
which  deacrfbed  the  fii^t  for  ctmtrol 
and  which  partteularly  noted  the  lead- 
ership displayed  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Lbvras. 

I  expect  these  efforts  to  be  success- 
ful, and  If  they  are.  much  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  CoDgreBsman  I^viras  along 
with  the  gratitude  of  us  all. 

The  artide  f oUowK 
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ion.  of  the  number  of  civilian  employees  in 
government. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  scale  down;  we're 
going  to  balance  budgets:  we're  going  to 
reduce  bureaucracy;  we're  going  to  make  it 
more  accountable.  And  I  think  this  has  been 
the  year,  this  has  been  the  session  of  Con- 
gress when  the  turning  point  occurred." 

If  he  Is  right  on  everything  else,  there's  a 
good  chance  he  Is  wrong  on  that  last  point. 
The  real  turning  point  may  well  have  oc- 
curred five  years  ago  when  Levltas  climbed 
on  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  do  battle  with 
the  windmills  of  Washington.* 
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MX  MISSILE  PROGRAM 


consequences  of  this."  he 
Bolnc^  be  •  reduction,  in  my  opin- 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OPmWJXRSKT 
IH  THE  R0T7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

•  »4r.    DOWNEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

would  like  permission  to  include  In  the 
Record  the  second  In  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  Newsday  writer  Jim  Klur- 
feld  on  the  subject  of  the  MX  missile 
program.  I  believe  that  my  coUeagues 
will  be  interested  in  the  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Klurfeld  in  this  article, 
entitled:  "The  MX:  Matching  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  a  Shaky  Balance,"  of  the 
deliberations  within  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Pentagon  during  the  year 
1978  concerning  MX.  Considerations 
of  the  strategic  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  particularly  well  doctunented  and 
clearly  presented.  I  want  to  provide 
my  colleagues  with  the  opportunity  to 
gain  a  valuable  insight  into  the  origins 
of  the  MX  debate,  as  I  have,  through 
Mr.  Klurfeld's  articles. 
The  article  f oUows: 

[From  Newsday.  Feb.  4. 19801 
Ths  MX:  Matchiro  th«  USSR  poa  a  Shaky 
Balamcs 
(By  Jim  Klurfeld) 
It  is  1981.  The  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  involved  in  a  major  con- 
frontation   over    the    Persian    Oulf.    The 
Soviet  leader  has  Just  sent  the  President  a 
secret  message:  Back  down  in  your  support 
of  Israel  or  be  prepared  to  face  the  conse- 
quences. Both  understand  the  implications 
of  the  warning.  The  SovieU  are  threatening 
nuclear  war. 

In  years  past,  that  might  not  have  been  a 
credible  threat.  For  years,  the  Soviets  had 
been  behind  the  United  States  In  nuclear 
weapons.  During  the  1970s,  there  bad  been 
a  balance  of  power.  But.  by  1981.  both  coun- 
tries knew  there  bad  been  a  shift  In  the  bal- 
ance. It  is  a  slight  shift,  but  one  that  the  So- 
viets are  now  trying  to  exploit.  The  SovieU 
could  now  wipe  out  the  U.S.  Minuteman 
force— America's  1.054  land-based  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  The  United  SUtes 
would  not  have  a  comparable  capability. 

The  President  Is  In  a  difficult  position. 
Some  might  say  untenable.  If  he  believed 
the  Soviets  were  about  to  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  and  he  did  not  want  to  lose  his  land- 
based  missfles.  be  woulcThave  two  options. 

The  first  would  be  to  launch  the  Minute- 
man  missfles  before  the  Soviet  missiles 
arrive— a  "launch  on  warning."  The  Presi- 
dent, once  told  that  Soviet  mlssUea  are  on 
their  way.  would  have  leas  than  34  minutes 
to  make  the  decision:  he  would  not  have 
eqough  time  to  determine  if  the  warnings 
were  false  or  whether  the  Soviets  were 
bluffing.  That  would  mean  the  President 


would  be  the  one  to  start  a  nuclear  war. 
Most  strategic  planners  say  a  president 
would  never  take  that  stc^ 

The  alternative  would  be  to  caD  the  Sovl- 
ets'  bluff.  The  Soviet  attack  would  kOl  from 
3  million  to  10  million  AmerloLns.  most  by 
faUout  from  the  attack.  The  U.S.  would  re- 
spond by  launching  an  attack  with  its  sub- 
marine-based missiles  aixl  Its  nuclear  bombs 
carried  on  B-52s.  Because  these  are  not 
highly  acctutite  weapons,  they  would  be 
aimed  at  Soviet  centers  of  industry  and  pop- 
ulation. It  would  mean  the  death  of  perhaps 
80  million  Soviets.  And  it  would  bring  a  sim- 
ilar Soviet  counterattack,  which  would  cost 
the  lives  of  an  additional  100  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  would  the  President  launch  that 
counterattack  under  those  circumstances? 
His  nation  already  would  have  sustained 
great  damage  and  a  counterattack  would 
cost  hlra  10  to  50  times  as  many  lives.  Or, 
knowing  all  that,  would  there  be  a  third 
option?  Would  the  President  avoid  such  a 
confrontation  at  all  costs?  Would  he  avoid 
getting  into  a  crisis  by  giving  in  to  Soviet  de- 
mands? 

Washlngton-In  the  faU  of  1978.  President 
Carter  began  to  come  to  grips  with  the  MX 
missile. 

In  a  series  of  formal  and  informal  meet- 
ings, the  President  and  his  top  national  se- 
curity advisers  debated  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  strategic  arms  program.  Carter  met 
with  his  top  aides  over  breakfast  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  he  listened  to  heated  and  some- 
times bitter  debates  in  large  gatherings  in 
the  cabinet  room.  He  read  briefing  papers 
and  top-secret  documents  outlining  the 
Soviet  nuclear  capability.  One  meeting,  on 
Sept.  29  in  the  cabinet  room,  scheduled  as  a 
budget  review,  turned  into  a  four-hour 
debate  on  the  future  of  UJS.  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

And  always  In  the  back  of  the  discussion 
was  that  scenario.  What  would  a  president 
do  in  a  crisis?  What  would  a  president  do  in 
case  of  nuclear  showdown?  Thinldng  the  un- 
thinkable—it was  something  a  president  had 
to  do  every  day. 

"The  point  is  that  this  is  not  a  simple 
question  of  whether  the  president  orders  an 
attack  or  not."  a  national  security  aide  said. 
"It  is  Important  to  ask  how  you  get  into  a 
crisis  in  the  first  place  and  assess  how  anx- 
ious or  willing  your  side  is  to  get  into  a  crisis 
In  the  first  place.  If  you  are  more  fearful, 
you  might  take  steps  at  the  outset  to  avoid 
a  crisis  and  give  in  to  the  other  side.  If  our 
fear  of  crisis  is  worse  than  their  fear  of 
crisis,  we  are  in  a  worse  position.  There 
must  be  a  balance  of  fear  of  crisis." 

At  the  center  of  the  det>ate  was  a  new  fact 
of  the  nuclear  age:  The  Soviet  Union  would, 
by  the  early  1980s,  be  able  to  wipe  out  the 
existing  U.S.  land-based  force  in  a  surprise 
attack.  The  immediate  question  before 
Carter  was  whether  to  spend  $33  billion  on 
a  new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  that 
would  not  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack— 
the  mobile,  blockbuster  missile  experimen- 
tal: the  MX. 

But  beyond  that  issue  was  a  more  basic 
question:  Was  it  time  to  re-evaluate  and 
change  the  United  States'  basic  concepts  on 
how  a  nuclear  war  could  be  deterred?  Had 
the  theory  of  mutual  assured  destruction— 
the  doctrine  that  the  United  States  had 
relied  on,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  two 
decades— l>ecome  obsolete? 

That  involved  a  difficult  choice  for  the 
President.  The  United  SUtes  had  long  had 
the  ability  to  build  large,  highly  accurate 
missiles  that  would  threaten  the  Soviets' 
missiles,  but  Presidente  Johnson.  Nixon  and 
Ford  had  resisted  making  that  decision.  If 
the  SovieU'  missiles  were  threatened,  the 
balance  of  power  might  be  less  sUble.  Far 
less  sUble. 
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If  the  Soviets,  who  rely  more  heavily  than 
the  United  SUtes  on  land-based  missiles,  be- 
lieved their  ICBMs  were  vulnerable,  they 
might  not  wait  to  find  out  if  the  United 
SUtes  had  actually  launched  an  attack: 
They  might  launch  on  warning— in  a  Krem- 
lin version  of  the  scenario— before  their  mis- 
siles were  destroyed.  Or.  without  warning, 
they  might  even  launch  a  pre-emptive 
attack  on  VS.  missiles.  That  was  the  hair 
trigger  that  so  concerned  arms  control  advo- 
cates. 

When  he  took  office.  Carter  had  opposed 
construction  of  the  MX.  He  wanted  to  end 
the  arms  race  and  to  rid  the  world  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  not  to  up  the  ante.  To  him.  the 
MX  represented  an  undesirable  escalation. 
But  by  the  spring  of  1979,  he  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  project. 

All  those  who  worked  with  Carter  say  he 
came  to  that  decision  only  reluctantly  and 
with  considerable  angujsh.  But  for  military 
and  political  reasons,  he  concluded  that  he 
had  little  choice. 

"I  think  that  the  President  felt  great  con- 
sternation when  he  was  first  presented  with 
the  land-based  vulnerability  problem.  He 
was  appalled  by  the  situation  and  the 
choices  he  would  have  to  make,"  said  Air 
Force  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  who  is  in  charge  of 
research  and  development  for  the  Air  Force. 
"Everyone  is  appalled  at  first.  There  is  no 
clear,  easy,  cheap  answer.  It  takes  time  to 
get  used  to." 

The  process  was  gradual,  evolutionary,  ac- 
cording to  National  Security  Adviser  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezlnski  and  others.  No  one  event 
changed  Carter's  mind.  Indeed,  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  said  many  months 
later  that  Carter  remains  as  vlscerally  op- 
posed to  nuclear  weapons  as  ever. 

The  first  step  toward  a  decision  had  come 
In  November,  1977,  when  new  intelligence 
Information  suggested  that  the  SovieU 
would  achieve  missile  accuracy  capable  of 
destroying  the  Minuteman  force  by  the 
early  1980s.  Until  tlien.  the  Carter  admin- 
stration  had  minimized  the  problem. 

The  fall,  1978,  meetings  were  the  second 
step,  the  building  of  a  philosophical  founda- 
tion for  the  final  decision. 

The  third  step  would  come  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1979,  with  the  deci- 
sion on  what  type  of  MX  system  to  build. 

"I  cant  point  to  any  one  meeting  in  which 
the  decision  was  make  to  build  the  MX." 
said  Brown,  who  most  agree  was  Carter's 
most  influential  adviser  on  the  matter.  "The 
President  was  not  committed  publicly  or  pri- 
vately untU  the  spring  of  1979.  But  those 
discussions  in  the  fall  of  1978  had  a  big 
effect  sul>sequently.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  After  those  meetings  it  really 
became  an  issue  of  how  you  respond  to  the 
needs  rather  than  do  you  respond." 

IS  MX  NEEDED? 

Throughout  the  debate.  Carter's  top  ad- 
visers were  divided  over  the  meaning  of  the 
crisis  scenario. . 

One  group  included  Secretary  of  SUte 
Cyrus  Vance:  Vance's  top  arms  control  ad- 
visers. Paul  Wamke.  the  head  of  the  arms 
control  agency,  and  Leslie  Gelb,  the  head  of 
the  biu'eau  of  politico-military  affairs,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Press,  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser. 

They  argued  that  the  scenario  did  not 
make  any  sense.  No  Soviet  leader  in  his 
right  mind  would  ever  take  the  risk  of 
threatening  nuclear  war  as  long  as  he  knew 
the  United  SUtes  could  respond  in  a  devas- 
Uting  manner  with  iU  submarine-based  and 
air-borne  nuclear  weapons. 

That  was  the  traditional  argument  in  the 
nuclear  debate.  As  long  as  one  side  could  re- 
spond to  a  nuclear  attack  In  a  devasUting 
manner,  the  other  side  would  never  take  the 
chance,  the  reasoning  went  It  Is  the  theory 
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of  mutual  assured  destruction.  During  the 
1960a,  It  had  been  the  basis  for  American 
nuclear  strategy.  The  criteria-devised  by 
then-Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNa- 
mara— had  been  to  wipe  out  one-third  of  the 
Soviet  population  and  two-thirds  of  IU  In- 
dustrial capacity. 

"No  matter  what  aoenario  you  start  with, 
you  always  wind  up  with  both  sides  de- 
stroyed." Wamke  said.  "It  always  comes 
down  to  mutual  assured  destruction." 

The  new  accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  was  a 
problem,  that  group  conceded,  but  not  a 
major  problem  not  one  that  warranted  a 
massive  new  military  spending  program. 
They  also  questioned  whether  in  practice 
the  SovieU  believed  that  they  could  launch 
such  an  attack.  None  of  these  immense  nu- 
clear systems  had  actually  been  used  except 
for  limited  testing.  U.S.  officials.  In  fact, 
now  concede  that  for  a  period  in  the  1960s 
the  Minuteman  missiles  had  faulty  guidance 
system  and  probably  could  not  have  been 
fired  successfully.  Would  the  SovieU  ever 
believe  they  could  coordinate  a  strike  that 
would  require  such  accuracy? 

Even  if  the  SovieU  did  believe  they  could 
pull  off  a  successful  attack,  Wamke  and 
others  argued,  the  missiles  based  on  subma- 
rines and  B-52s  were  more  than  sufficient 
deterrence. 

Wamke.  a  59-year-old  lawyer  with  a  sono- 
rous voice  and  a  smooth,  almost  officious 
manner  that  alienated  many  in  the  bureauc- 
racy, would  be  the  most  vociferous  dove 
Inside  the  administration:  A  former  PenU- 
gon  official  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years 
and  Clark  Clifford's  Uw  partner  before  re- 
turning to  the  Government,  he  had  become 
a  meml>er  of  the  Washington  establishment 
who  was  known  to  argue  either  side  of  an 
Issue  with  equal  intensity.  But  he  was  In- 
dentified  as  a  dove:  a  supporter  of  George 
McOovem  and  advocate  of  arms  control. 
His  appointment  had  l>een  attacked  by 
hawks  such  as  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  CD- 
Wash.)  with  a  bittemess  unusual  for 
Washington  Insiders.  He  and  Brown  and 
Vance  had  all  served  under  McNamara. 

The  other  group,  lead  by  Brown.  Brze- 
zlnski and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  be- 
lieved that  something  had  to  be  done. 

They  argued  that  nuclear  deterrence  was 
a  psychological  concept  and  that,  even  if 
the  SovieU  had  only  a  perceived  advantage, 
it  could  not  be  ignored. 

The  SovieU  did  not  agree  with  the  theory 
of  mutual  assured  destruction,  they  argued. 
Soviet  military  doctrine  was  based  on  an  en- 
tirely different  premise:  The  SovieU  were 
prepared  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 
The  winner  of  a  nuclear  war— if  there  could 
be  such  a  thing- would  be  the  nation  that 
was  able  to  recover  iU  industrial  capacity 
more  quickly,  they  argued.  Limiting  damage 
and  destroying  the  other  side's  missiles  then 
become  important  criteria. 

Brown— who  had  spent  his  adult  life 
either  building  the  bomb  or  trying  to  find 
ways  to  deter  IU  use— conceded  that  the 
chance  that  the  SovieU  would  try  to  exploit 
an  apparent  advantage  was  very  smalL  He 
believed  that  a  "limited"  nuclear  conflict 
would  l>e  highly  Implausible.  He  knew  that 
even  an  attack  on  VA  taiissile  silos  could 
kill  from  3  million  to  10  million  Americans. 
But  he  asked  whether,  when  the  stakes 
were  so  high,  the  implausible  was  the  im- 
possible. And  there  was  one  question  that 
bothered  him  and  that  he  could  not  answer. 
"The  question  was  why  the  hell  are  they 
buUding  what  they  are  buUding."  Brown 
said.  The  Soviet  abUity  to  attack  the  Min- 
uteman force,  the  defense  secretary  felt, 
might  lead  them  to  beUeve  that  they  could 
conduct  a  war  principally  by  attacking  VS. 
missiles.  "I  don't  think  they  should  be 
tempted  to  do  that,"  he  said. 
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Brown  added  another  technical  argument. 
The  VS.  deterrence  bad  always  been  based 
on  three  different  systems,  the  "triad"  of 
land-based  missiles,  submarine-based  mis- 
sfles and  missfles  carried  by  the  B-S3  force. 

"The  idea  of  the  triad  was  that  If  <»e  leg 
geU  weak,  you  ooncentzate  on  buflding  it  up 
whfle  the  other  two  are  stronc"  Brown  said. 
"But  If  you  let  one  leg  of  the  triad  go  to 
hell,  you  are  telling  the  Soviets,  fine,  you 
can  now  concentrate  on  the  other  two  lees." 

There  was  also  a  powerful  political  argu- 
ment. Carter  was  already  under  attadt  for 
being  weak  on  national  defense.  He  had  can- 
celed the  B-1  bomber,  had  declined  to 
deploy  the  neutron  warhead  In  Europe,  bad 
announced  plans  to  withdraw  VS.  ground 
forces  from  Korea.  By  the  fan  of  107S.  he 
was  trying  to  complete  the  negotiations  tor 
a  new  strategic  amis  limitation  treaty  with 
the  Soviets.  He  was  well  aware  that  SALT  n 
was  in  trouble  in  the  VS.  Senate,  where  he 
needed  a  two-thirds  vote  for  ratification. 
Could  he  ignore  the  threat  to  the  Minute- 
man  force  and  stfll  expect  the  treaty  to  be 
supported?  More  spedflcially.  he  knew  that 
he  had  to  have  the  support  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  treaty.  And  the 
chiefs  wanted  the  MX. 

"It  was  clear  that  we  had  to  have  the 
chiefs  on  board."  Wamke  said.  "Forget  the 
other  arguments.  PoUUcally.  there  was  no 
choice." 

There  wss  never  an  explicit  deal  between 
the  Cartq  administration  and  the  military, 
officials  on  both  sides  say.  But  Wamke 
poinU  out  that  there  did  not  have  to  be. 
The  situation  was  obvious. 

Outside  the  administration,  the  political 
pressure  did  not  build  spontaneotisly.  how- 
ever. A  group  of  congressmen,  academic  ex- 
perU  and  ciUsens  kept  up  a  steady  fire  of 
criticism  at  Carter  and  at  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. But  nobody  was  as  Influential,  accord- 
ing to  both  hawks  and  doves,  as  Paul  Nitae. 
a  slight,  white-haired.  73-year-old.  soft- 
spoken  former  stockbroker,  former  deputy 
secretary  of  defense  and  former  chief  nego- 
tiator at  the  strategic  arms  talka.  A  hawk. 
but  a  hawk  who  felt  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  was  to  be  firm 
with  the  SovieU  Some  would  caU  him  aeal- 
ous,  but  few  would  doubt  his  seriousness  or 
tiis  influence,  especially  with  the  elite  who 
knew  alwut  the  bomb. 

Through  his  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger,  Nitze  had  helped  define  the  SALT 
debate.  And  one  of  the  first  poinU  be  had 
made  was  that  land-based  vulnerability  was 
a  serious  problem.  When  Brown  and  Perry 
worried  that  the  intelligence  information 
would  leak,  they  worried  that  ohe  of  Nitaels 
contacU  would  feed  him.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. And  Nitze  knew  how  to  use  the  iatar- 
mation. 

The  decision  on  the  MX  is  closely  interwo- 
ven with  the  negotiations  on  SALT  IL 
Before  Carter  had  even  come  to  a  decision 
on  whether  he  wanted  to  bufld  the  missile. 
he  realized  that  he  had  to  make  It  clear  that 
he  was  preserving  the  option  in  the  treaty 
to  build  It.  It  was  an  attempt  to  nautrallae 
the  argument  of  treaty  opponents— Nitae 
chief  among  them— that  he  was  giving  the 
Soviet  Union  too  many  advantsges  and  was 
not  sufficiently  concerned  about  land-based 
vulnerability.  In  July.  I07S.  the  adminlstia- 
tion  told  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  treaty 
provisions  did  not  prevent  the  United  States 
from  deploying  a  mobile  missile  after  1983. 
When  the  SovieU  secretly  objected  to  that 
in  Geneva,  Brown  made  a  public  q>eech  In 
New  Orleans  stating  the  VS.  determination 
to  maintain  the  option  to  build  the  MX. 

Even  t>efore  the  faU  discussions,  Carter 
and  bis  top  aides  were  aware  of  the  political 
need  to  keep  the  MX  option  open.  Even 
those  who  were  philosophically  opposed  to 
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build  a  leas  capable  missile,  the  Soviets 
would  never  believe  it.  They  would  still  act 
as  if  we  could  attack  their  missiles." 

It  was  Bnezinsid  who  wanted  to  change 
U.S.  strategic  doctrine.  And  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  could  be  accomplished  by  a  head- 
on  debate— the  topic  was  too  controversial, 
the  feelings  on  it  too  strong. 

"I  had  long  felt  that  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  was  no  longer 
usable— both  psychologically  and  political- 
ly." he  said.  "The  Idea  that  we  could  threat- 
en the  Soviets  in  a  great  spasmodic  response 
Just  did  not  have  credibility  any  longer.  It 
was  a  tenable  doctrine  only  so  long  as  the 
United  States  had  nuclear  superiority.  But 
once  we  no  longer  had  superiority,  it  no 
longer  made  sense." 

As  much  as  Wamke  was  a  dove.  Brzezinski 
was  a  hawk.  He  was  a  Polish  emigre  who 
had  fled  his  homeland  at  the  time  of  the 
Soviet  invasion.  Some  of  his  critics  said  his 
attitude  toward  the  Soviets  was  more  viscer- 
al than  InteUectuaL  Among  his  beliefs  was 
that  anybody  in  the  White  House  had  to  be 
prepared  to  press  the  button— to  use  nuclear 
weapons— and  that  a  nuclear  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  would 
not  mean  the  end  of  humanity. 

"That's  baloney."  he  said  in  an  Interview 
two  years  ago.  "The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  if  we  used  all  our  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  Russians  use  all  their  nuclear  weapons, 
about  10  per  cent  of  humanity  would  be 
killed.  Now,  that  is  a  disaster  beyond  the 
range  of  human  comprehension.  It  is  a  dis- 
aster which  is  not  morally  Justifiable  in 
whatever  fashion.  But  descriptively  and 
analytically,  it  Is  not  the  end  of  human- 
ity .  .  ." 

Some  administration  experts  on  nucleai 
war  consider  Bizezinski's  views  oversimpli- 
fied and  unsophisticated.  They  point  out 
that  the  United  States  never  had  a  policy  of 
pure  mutual  assured  destriiction  and  that. 
since  the  early  1970s,  missile  targeting  had 
been  designed  so  that  a  president  would 
have  flexible  options  in  case  of  a  war.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  had  always  had  some 
counter-missile  capabUIty. 

But  Bizezinski's  view  had  more  to  do  with 
International  politics  than  with  pure  mili- 
tary strategy.  He  argued  that  the  United 
States  must  have  a  response  for  every  po- 
tential Soviet  action:  If  the  Soviets  struc- 
ture their  forces  so  they  can  fight  a  limited 
nuclear  war,  so  must  the  United  States.  Bal- 
ance of  power  depended  on  perceptions,  he 
felt. 

Brzezinski  knew  that  he  could  not  change 
U.S.  strategic  doctrine  directly.  It  was  too 
controversIaL  How  you  felt  about  the  bomb 
was  like  your  religion,  and  you  did  not  give 
in  easfly.  Instead,  the  national  security  ad- 
viser brought  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration along  by  a  series  of  incremental 
steps.  Those  steps  included  studies  of  the 
U.S.  defense  posture  and  the  steady,  unre- 
mitting growth  of  Soviet  defense  forces  In 
the  last  18  years  (since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis),  a  new  study  of  nuclear  weapons  tar- 
gets, and  an  overall  study  of  Minuteman 
vulnerability. 

"The  President  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  assessment  of  Soviet  military  capa- 
bility," said  a  White  House  mUitary  expert. 
"When  we  presented  him  the  paper  that 
showed  how  far  ahead  the  Soviets  were,  it 
made  him  stop.  It  was  important  in  the  final 
decision." 

Brzezinski  was  consistently  challenged  by 
Wamke  and  Gelb.  Both  felt  that,  because 
the  Soviets  were  so  dependent  on  land-based 
missiles,  the  MX  would  represent  a  danger- 
ous threat,  one  that  would  make  the  bal- 
ance of  power  less  stable.  And  both  felt  that 
the  emphasis  on  perceptions  was  a  fallacy. 

"Things  are  the  way  you  look  at  them." 
Oelb  argued.  "It  Is  only  important  that  the 
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Soviets  can  do  something  and  we  can't  if  we 
say  it  U." 

Wamke  and  Oelb  both  left  the  adminis- 
tration before  the  final  MX  decisions  were 
made— departures  that  were  not  unwelcome 
to  Brzezinsld. 

Other  figures  in  the  administration  who 
had  opposed  counter-silo  capability  in  the 
past  found  their  opinions  changing  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Including  arms  control  rea- 
sons. Some  adopted  the  Brown  argument 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  arms  control  In 
the  future  was  to  threaten  the  Soviets  in 
the  same  manner  that  they  now  could 
threaten  the  United  States. 

One  arms  control  advocate  In  the  adminis- 
tration found  himself  somewhat  bewildered 
by  his  own  support  of  that  position.  "I'm 
not  saying  that  any  of  these  choices  are 
good— they're  all  lousy,"  he  said.  "But  one 
things  you  leam  Inside  the  government,  as 
opposed  to  being  In  a  think  tank:  You  must 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  real  world 
and  you  can't  be  as  theoretical  or  cavalier  in 
your  Judgments." 

And,  of  course,  building  the  blockbuster 
missile  was  attractive  poUtlciaiy.  It  would 
gain  votes  for  SALT.  Once  again,  the  arms 
control  treaty  was  being  promoted  by  an  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race. 

While  all  the  theoretical  work  was  going 
on,  the  Air  Force  and  various  scientific 
panels  were  trjrlng  to  design  a  basing  system 
for  the  MX.  The  Air  Force  had  dropped  Its 
plan  to  locate  the  missile  in  long,  under- 
ground tunnels  when  scientists  found  the 
tunnel  would  magnify  the  shock  waves  from 
an  atomic  blast.  The  new  plan  was  a  vari- 
ation on  the  shell  game  concept:  building 
more  missile  silos  than  missiles  and  forcing 
the  Soviets  to  guess  under  which  cover  the 
missUe  had  been  located. 

That  would  not  be  the  final  proposal.  It 
would  take  almost  another  year  to  find  a 
way  to  base  the  MX.  Even  then,  nobody 
would  be  happy.* 


FRANCE  ACCELERATES 
NUCLEAR  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1980 
•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  inter- 
esting article  on  February  29  which 
outlined  the  advances  which  the 
French  are  making  toward  becoming 
the  Western  World's  leading  nuclear 
I>ower. 

.  In  previous  entries  in  the  Record,  I 
have  documented  the  growth  of  nucle- 
ar programs  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Japan.  The 
French  are  making  an  all-out  nuciear 
commitment  and  I  thought  it  was 
worthwhile  bringing  the  details  of 
their  program  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Atomic  Speed— Francs  Pursues  Drive  To 

Replace  Ou  Imports  Wrni  NuctSAR  Energy 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

LoYETTES.  France.- Along  the  lovely 
Rhone  River  here  in  Southern  France— an 
area  known  locally  as  "nuclear  valley"— the 
huge  cooling  towers  of  the  Bugey  Central 
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Nuclear  Station  drape  cottony  puffs  of 
white  fog  around  Western  Europe's  largest 
nuclear  complex. 

Bugey's  five  govemment-built  and  govern- 
ment-operated reactora  already  produce 
over  half  of  France's  nuclear  energy  and 
one-tenth  of  all  its  electrical  power.  But  in  a 
detennined  drive  to  reduce  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  France  will  soon  start  installing 
nuclear  plants  almost  half  again  as  large 
and  put  Into  operation  a  long-awaited  breed- 
er reactor  that  produces  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  it  consumes. 

By  1985,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  France  will 
be  far  and  away  the  Western  world's  leading 
nuclear  power,  producing  55%  of  the  na- 
tion's electricity  from  the  atom,  more  than 
three  times  the  present  proportion.  The 
banks  of  the  Rhone  River  from  the  Swiss 
lx>rder  to  Marseilles  will  then  be  dotted 
with  40  reactors,  helping  France  surpass  the 
combined  nuclear-power  production  of 
Japan  iand  West  Germany,  its  closest  nucle- 
ar competitors. 

"For  us,  nuclear  power  isn't  a  matter  of 
prestige— it's  a  necessity,"  says  Maurice  Bar- 
berger,  the  man  in  charge  of  building 
Prance's  pioneering  but  controversial  fast- 
breeder  reactor,  the  Super  Phoenix.  On  a 
recent  nationwide  radio  broadcast.  President 
Valery  Discard  d'Estaing  boasted  that  the 
French  nuclear  program  "places  us  in  a  t>6- 
sltlon  of  great  security"  in  energy  supplies. 

SUM  OF  tS  BILLION  A  YEAR 

France's  all-out  nuclear  commitment,  cur- 
rently costing  $8  billion  a  year,  makes  It  a 
fascinating  economic  and  technological 
proving  ground  for  nuclear  energy.  The  re- 
sults could  not  only  be  critical  to  France  but 
also  determine  energy  policy  throughout 
the  Western  Industrial  world. 

Set  In  motion  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional prestige  more  than  two  decades  ago, 
France's  nuclear-power  program  is  the  heart 
of  a  government  drive  to  achieve  faster  in- 
dustrializing and  rising  consumer  living 
standards.  Official  plans  for  a  S%  to  6% 
annual  increase  in  electricity  consumption 
and  a  real  decline  in  electricity  prices 
depend  entirely  on  nuclear  power. 

Despite  recent  discovery  of  a  flaw  in  the 
construction  of  reactor  vessels— the  pro- 
gram's first  potentially  serious  safety  prob- 
lem—the French  nuclear-power  effort  is 
also  providing  support  for  wavering  nuclear 
plans  In  other  Western  Europtean  countries. 
The  political  pendulum  in  Europe  seems  to 
be  swinging  back  toward  nuclear  power 
after  a  series  of  sett>acks  over  the  past  two 
years. 

Popular  referendums  had  blocked  oper- 
ation of  an  Austrian  nuclear  plant  and  tied 
tight  safety  requirements  to  the  Swiss  nu- 
clear program.  The  Oerman  program  was 
bogged  down  in  arguments  over  reactor 
safety  and  waste  disposal.  The  British  Labor 
government  was  hostile  to  nuclear  power. 
And  then  the  Three  Mile  Island  episode  In 
the  VS.  caused  the  Netherlands  and  several 
other  European  countries  to  consider  aban- 
doning nuclear  power  altogether. 

PLANS  RBAPriRMED 

Recently,  however,  Oermany,  Spain  and 
Italy  have  either  reaffirmed  previous  nucle- 
ar plans  or  even  accelerated  them.  The  Brit- 
ish govenunent  has  Just  announced  Its  In- 
tention to  start  construction  In  1982  of  a 
series  of  plants  similar  to  the  French  ones. 
And  nuclear-power  advocates  are  suddenly 
more  hopeful  about  the  likely  results  of  a 
March  23  referendum  in  Sweden  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  country  builds  six  more 
nuclear  plants  or  phases  out  the  six  it  al- 
ready operates.* 
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DRAFT  RETURN  LOOMS 


HON.  CARL  D.PURSEI1 

OPmCHIOAN 
IN  TR9  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  draft  registration  Is  obviously 
a  very  controversial  one  on  America's 
college  camptises.  As  the  repretffcnta- 
tive  of  the  district  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  college  students  in  the 
country,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
listen  to  the  voices,  pro  and  con.  of  the 
citizens  most  directly  affected  by  the 
President's  draft  registration  proposaL 

One  important  source  of  student 
opinion  in  my  district  ts  the  Eastern 
Echo,  the  student  newspaper  at  my 
alma' mater.  Eastern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity. I  offer  an  editorial  on  draft  regis- 
tration from  a  re<%nt  issue  of  the  Echo 
so  my  (»lleagues  can  consider  this 
point  of  view  in  balance  with  others 
they  are  receiving  on  this  issue. 

Of  particular  relevance,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  contention  of  the  editors 
that  our  failure  to  free  America  from 
dependence  on  foreigm  oil  is  at  the 
base  of  many  of  the  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  problems  we  now 
face. 

This  concept  has  been  central  to  my 
own  thinking  and  to  my  personal  legis- 
lative program  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  would  suggest  again  that  my 
colleagues  examine  and  support  H.R. 
2288,  which  I  have  reintroduced  in 
this  Congress,  to  establish  a  national 
energy  trust  fimd  to  accelerate  devel- 
opment of  the  broad  range  of  sources 
which  must  form  our  energy  supply 
for  the  future. 

The  article  follows; 

Draft  Return  Looms 

Greetings. 

It  may  not  be  long  before  Americans  aged 
18  through  26  will  receive  such  salutations 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  an  intro- 
duction to  a  way  of  American  life  that  faded 
away  In  1973.  Now,  the  revival  of  a  selective 
service  system  seems  imminent. 

Gov.  Edmund  Brown  put  the  potential  of 
President  Carter's  proposal  into  perspective 
when  he  said,  "There's  never  been  a  regis- 
tration without  a  draft  There's  never  been 
a  draft  without  a  war." 

When  Carter  stood  before  national  cam- 
eras and  made  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, we  feel  he  guided  the  United  States  In 
its  first  steps  toward  war. 

The  issue,  we  feel,  of  whether  or  not  the 
draft  should  come  Into  effect  is  a  mere 
fringe  of  the  greater  problem.  What  Is  cen- 
tral In  all  of  the  ruckus  Is  the  question  of 
war's  validity. 

Without  war,  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  no  purpose. 

Morally,  we  believe  it  is  wrong  to  resolve 
prob^ms  through  murder.  We  think  the  en- 
ergies that  are  being  expended  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  military  confrontation  could  be 
better  directed  to  focus  upon  opening  diplo- 
matic channels. 

Eventually,  it  seems  inevitable  to  us,  that 
as  right  or  wrong  as  the  Olympic  boycott 
may  be,  it  will  be  slapped  back  in.Amerl- 
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cans'  faces  as  a  gauge  of  their  feelings 
toward  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 

This  measurement  is  untrue. 

It  is  disooanging  to  us  that  the  United 
States  will  banish  the  memoty  of  Vietnam 
and  its  horrors  so  quiddy  and  so  readily. 
The  outrage  that  the  yooth  of  America  re- 
flected, the  return  of  a  generation's  para- 
noia and  the  mere  Idea  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment keeping  track  ot  indivMuals' 
whereabouts  all  seem  to  be  impending  his- 
torical moments  that  will  rise  Cram  their 
gnvea. 

The  ulterior  motive  behind  the  govern- 
ment's decision  and  the  driving  force  inter- 
nationally focuses  upon  energy.  We  will  con- 
sider an  invasloa  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  an 
Invasion  upon  America.  Carter  said. 

This  alone  speaks  to  the  motivating  force 
behind  our  actions. 

We  feel  strongly  that  money  and  action 
should  be  put  Into  an  effective  eiiergy  pro- 
gram for  this  country.  We  can  no  kmgtwap- 
prove  of  minor  solutions  to  ^najor  prob- 
lems—and the  focus  of  international  affain 
has  proven  to  us  that  this  is  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

It  would  be  far  more  responsible  for  the 
government  of  this  nation  to  ask  Its  people 
for  assistance  in  generating  solutions  to 
problems  we  are  facing  at  home  because  of 
dependency  abroad. 

However,  we  believe  that  this  will  be  the 
last  step  taken. 

Instead  Americans  wOl  be  wooed  and 
weaned  about  the  necessities  for  war.  The 
dire  straite  that  will  befall  America  wiU  be 
magnified  to  gen«ate  enthusiasm  and  sup- 
port behind  a  bloodthirsty  and  vicious  put^ 
suit. 

It  WiU  be  America'^  decision.  But  who  vm 
allow  whom  to  make  that  rtwisfcwiT 

We  think  past  ismes  oo  BMtem's  campus 
have  been  indicative  of  the  attudinal  accept- 
ance people  have  of  governing  bodies'  Judg- 
ments. For  raontha.  a  handful  of  students 
have  voiced  their  opinions  oa  such  topics  as 
the  intramural/recreational  compkE  and  a 
pn^KMed  physical  educatkm  reduction. 

Too  many  other  students  stood  sOent. 

We  think  it  is  ttane  to  act  now. 

Tbe  strongest  Indication  of  intent  that 
can  be  given  to  legislative  representatives  Is 
a  letter  voicing  your  view  on  the  subject. 

We  no  longer  ask  you  to  write.  We  plead 
with  you  to  write. 

Write  as  if  your  life  depends  uoon  It— be- 
cause Indeed  it  may.* 


WORKPLACE  FATALITIES 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 


<V  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOV8K  OP  KXPRESBNTAT1VB8 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOa  Mi.  Speaker,  whOe  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations  are  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  many  people  are 
not  cognizant  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  surface  stone  mining  and  sand  and 
gravel  minthg  operations.  These  oper- 
ations have  consistently  had  more 
than  half  of  the  fataUUes  of  aU  metal 
and  noimietal  mining  fatalities. 
Injury-severity  rates  for  sand  and 
gravel  operations  have  been  above 
those  for  overall  metal  and  nonnietal- 
11c  mining.  Also,  disabling  injury  tn- 
quency  rates  for  stone  operations  have 
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the  fUlure  to  have  a 
tend  the  lines  while  per- 
woAdng  in  feed  chutes. 
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the  September  7. 
of  &  19-year-old  employee 
gravel  operation  located 
3rande.  Ariz.  The  victim, 
ittemptlng  to  adjust  the 
kt  the  top  of  the  crusher, 
when  he  came  in  con- 
top  of  the  crusher.  While 
employees  tried  to  revive 
Done  had  been  trained  in 
cpmpany  had  an  MSHA-ap- 
program.  but  had  not 
4f  ect  at  the  time  of  the  ao- 
found  electrical  viola- 
company  to  be  the  cause 


injrestigated  the  September 

of  a  4S-year-old  em- 

ttone  mining  operation  lo- 

Cllfton.  Tex.  The  victim 

by  a  steel  conveyor  frame 

it  was  being  loaded  onto 

i^iler.  MSHA  found  that 

the  accident  was  the  faO- 

the  frame  before  placing 

load  on  top  of  It. 

the  September  7. 

of  a  28-year-old  employee 

mining  operation  located 

Va.  The  victim  was 


Ini  estigated  i 
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electrocuted  when  the  bed  of  the 
truck  he  was  operating  struck  a  power- 
line.  The  accident  occurred  when  the 
bed  of  the  truck  was  raised  in  order  to 
be  washed  out.  MSHA's  investigation 
report  stated  that  hoses  for  washing 
out  truck  beds  should  be  placed  in 
areas  away  from  overhead  power- 
lines.  It  also  stated  that  highly  visi- 
ble markers  should  be  placed  on  all 
overhead  powerllnes. 

MSHA  investigations  into  accidents, 
such  as  the  above,  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  determining  causes  of  fatal 
accidents  which  serves  to  educate  the 
employer  and  the  employee  as  to  haz- 
ardous situations  which  must  be  avoid- 
ed. But  post  mortem  investigations  are 
only  a  part  of  the  role  performed  by 
MSHA.  Rather.  MSHA  by  continually 
monitoring  worksites  through  its  con- 
sultation and  inspection  activities  can 
save  lives  by  finding  imminent  danger 
situations  and  having  them  abated. 
Surely,  working  men  and  women  in 
this  Nation  have  the  right  to  a  safe 
and  healthful  work  environment. 
Agencies,  such  as  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  worldng  in 
conjunction  with  employers  and  labor 
organizations,  provide  a  key  element 
in  the  struggle  for  the  goal  of  safe  and 
healthful  worldng  conditions.* 
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INCREMENTAL  PRICING:  THE 
ISSUES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ormcaicAH 
ni  THB  HOVSK  or  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  Members  have  Introduced 
legislation.  H.R.  5862.  to  repeal  title  II 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(NGPA).  I  believe  such  legislation 
would  be  premature  inasmuch  as  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion has  not  yet  completed  making  its 
decisions  implemmting  the  incremen- 
tal pricing  provisions  of  title  n.  Never- 
theless, I  have  prepared  the  following 
rebuttal  to  those  argiunents  that  have 
been  advanced  in  support  of  the  repeal 
of  title  n.  Once  the  Commission  has 
completed  its  decisionmaking  process 
with  respect  to  whether  the  nonboiler 
fuel  industrial  use  of  natural  gas  will 
be  included  in  the  incremental  pricing 
program,  the  NGPA  provides  that  the 
Commission's  decision  wiU  be  subject 
to  a  one-House  veto.  Accordingly,  con- 
sideration of  repeal  legislation  would 
not  be  timely  until  the  Congress  has 
had  a  chance  to  consider  the  Commis- 
sion's implementation  decision,  which 
must  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  May 
9. 1980. 

The  text  of  the  rebuttal  follows: 
iKCRKiaiiTAL  Ptucnia  or  Natuhai.  Oas:  Thi 
Isavn 
nmoDucnoR  amo  suiocakt 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(NOPA)  phases  out  controls  on  the  well- 
head price  of  natural  sas.  The  price  decon- 
trol schedule  as  set  forth  in  the  NGPA 


slowly  raises  the  controlled  maximum,  or 
cellins.  wellhead  prices  for  moat  categories 
of  gas  until  1985.  when  nearly  all  wellhead 
price  controls  are  lifted  entirely.  These  pro- 
visions, which  virtually  guarantee  higher 
gas  prices,  are  necessary  (it  has  been 
argued)  to  encourage  increased  supplies  of 
new.  high  cost  gas  and  to  promote  conserva- 
tion. 

But  decontrol  leaves  open  the  question  of 
who  should  pay  what  fraction  of  the  higher 
prices.  And  decontrol  leaves  open  the  possi- 
bility of  very  high  prices  for  some  new' gas. 
In  order  to  deal  with  these  questions,  the 
Congress  developed  incremental  pricing  pro- 
visions in  the  NGPA.-  requiring  certain  in- 
dustrial gas  users  to  pay  the  "Incremental" 
higher  gas  costs  resulting  from  decontrol.  It 
therefore  assigns  the  increased  costs  to 
those  users  who  have  traditionally  paid  the 
lowest  gas  prices,  and  who  can  exert  the 
most  influence  over  pipeline  companies  to 
keep  decontrolled  prices  from  escalating  too 
rapidly. 

Without  incremental  pricing,  the  high 
prices  for  relatively  small  quantities  of  de- 
controlled new  gas  would  be  averaged  in 
with  the  far  greater  quantities  of  much 
cheaper  old  gas.  The  prices  produced  by  this 
averaglng-ln  process  would  disguise  the  high 
costs  of  new  gas— whose  prices  could,  there- 
fore, easily  be  bid  up  to  ej^cessive  levels. 
This  had  occurred  in  the  past:  during  the 
gas  shortfall  in  the  winter  of  1976-77,  inter- 
state pipeline  companies  paid  $4.00/Mcf  for 
small  quantities  of  available  synthetic  natu- 
ral gas  (SNO),  a  price  weU  in  excess  of  the 
then  average  price  paid  by  pipelines  of  1.70/ 
Mcf. 

With  incremental  pricing,  large  industrial 
gas  users  pay  the  major  portion  of  the  un- 
disguised high  prices  for  new  gas.  Industries 
can  therefore  malce  more  rational  decisions, 
based  more  nearly  on  the  "marginal"  costs 
of  additional  gas  supplies.  And  industries 
can  prevent  too-rapid  escalation  of  gas 
prices  by  their  wlllingness-to-pay  arguments 
to  gas  suppliers.  In  these  ways,  the  natural 
gas  market  maintains  some  "order"  during 
the  decontrol  period.  Incremental  pricing  is. 
therefore.  Justified  principally  as  a  "market 
ordering"  mechanism. 

Further,  incremental  pricing  recognizes 
that  large  Industrial  gas  users  are  the  first 
to  benefit  from  the  new  supplies  of  decon- 
trolled gas  (since  they  are  the  first  to  be 
curtailed  in  a  shortage).  They  should,  there- 
fore, pay  the  true  costs  of  the  extra  supplies 
that  they  receive. 

At  the  same  time,  higher  prices  for  indus- 
trial gas  customers  reduce  the  current  dis- 
parity between  industrial  and  residential 
gas  priixB.  Residential  users  subsidize  indus- 
trial users  by  paying  higher  prices,  yet  do 
not  have  any  significant  capacity  to  con- 
serve or  substitute  for  gas.  Under  incre- 
mental pricing,  residential  customers  will  be 
protected  from  the  new  higher  gas  prices  u 
their  prices  and  industrial  prices  are 
brought  more  into  line  with  each  other. 

Wellhead  price  decontrol  means  that  in- 
dustry's natural  gas  prices  will  rise  to  the 
price  of  alternative  fuels— with  or  without 
incremental  pricing.  Incremental  pricing 
simply  establishes  an  orderly  and  equitable 
procedure  for  price  decontrol  by  assigning  a 
portion  of  the  higher  prices  of  the  addition- 
al gas  supplies  to  the  beneficiaries:  industri- 
al customers.  Incremental  pricing  ends  the 
unfair  subsidization  of  industrial  energy  use 
by  residential  gas  customers,  and  requires 
Industrial  users  to  pay  the  true  costs  of  the 
energy  they  use.  Naturally,  industrial  cus- 
tomers would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  ad- 
ditional supplies  of  gas  without  paying  their 
higher  costs. 

The  following  discussion  addresses  the  ar- 
guments often  made  against  incremental 
pricing. 
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Argimient:  Incremental  pricing  is  infla- 
tionary. 

Response:  Since  the  NOPA  gradually  de- 
controls wellhead  prices  of  some  categories 
of  natural  gas,  gas  prices  will  rise.  The  infla- 
tionary impact  of  these  increases  can  be 
minimized  if  the  higher  prices  induce  con- 
servation—greater efficiencies  of  gas  use, 
less  energy-intensive  Industrial  processes,  or 
■witches  to  cheaper  fuels  le.g.,  coal).  Incre- 
mental pricing  is  designed  to  encourage  pre- 
cisely these  anti-inflationary  possibilities. 
Wellhead  price  decontrol  may  be  inflation- 
ary; incremental  pricing  is  not. 

By  charging  large  industrial  customers 
the  incremental  costs  of  new  natural  gas.  in- 
cremental pricing  signals  these  customers  to 
use  energy  more  efficiently,  and  this  the  in- 
dustiies  can  do  in  a  great  many  cases.  Fur- 
ther, they  can  shift  to  the  cogeneration  of 
heat  and  power— a  very  attractive  option  in 
many  cases  and  one  that  is  exempted  from 
incremental  pricing. 

It  is  not  likely,  as  some  contend,  that  all 
Industrial  gas  users  will  simply  "pass 
through"  to  customers  the  increased  Incre- 
mental costs  by  raising  the  prices  of  their 
manufactured  products.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this.  First,  competition:  those  in- 
dustries that  can  keep  their  manufactured 
product  prices  lower  by  absorbing  the  in- 
creased gas  costs  with  greater  efficiencies  or 
"productivity"  will  gain  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  increases  in  product  prices 
can  be  expected  to  be  lower  than  increases 
in  gas  prices  caused  by  incremental  pricing. 
Second,  market  restraint:  large  users  of  nat- 
ural gas  can  exert  pressure  on  their  pipeline 
company  suppliers  to  keep  gas  prices  from 
rising  too  rapidly;  smaU  users  (e.g..  resi- 
dences) do  not  have  similar  leverage.  This 
restraint  on  market  prices  will  tend  to  mod- 
erate the  inflationary  tendencies  of  well- 
head price  decontrol. 

These  two  deflationary  tendencies  of  in- 
cremental pricing  benefit  residential  con- 
sumers. Without  Incremental  pricing,  resi- 
dential gas  customers  would  share,  with  in- 
dustrials, the  new  high  gas  costs;  and  they 
would  still  receive  some  passthrough  of 
high  gas  prices  In  manufactured  product 
prices.  The  net  effect  on  residences  would 
be  more  inflationary  without  Incremental 
pricing  then  with  it. 

A  study  by  Wharton  Econometric  Fore- 
casting Associates  (WEFA)  concludes  that 
Incremental  pridng  is.  In  fact.  Inflationary. 
However,  this  study  contains  acknowledged 
errors;  WEFA  is  In  the  process  of  correcting 
these  and  reporting  Its  new  conclusions— 
which  will  show  lower,  but  still  positive.  In- 
flationary effects.  Still,  one  should  be  skep- 
UcaL  In  a  statement  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Conunlssion..  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  StabUity  contends  that  In- 
cremental pricing  is  not  likely  to  be  Infla- 
tionary and  that  the  WEFA  assumptions, 
specifications  and  methodology  are  poorly 
suited  to  calculating  the  effects  of  price 
changes  in  a  subsection  of  the  economy. 

Argiunent:  Incremental  pricing  Is  reces- 
sionary. 

Response:  The  higher  prices  for  natural 
gas  which  result  from  gradual  price  decon- 
trol may  well  have  recessionary  effects— as 
most  any  other  price  rises  would.  Incre- 
mental pricing  seeks  to  moderate  these  ef- 
fects by  encouraging  industrial  customers  to 
make  more  productive  Investments— invest- 
ments which  were  not  made  during  a  period 
of  artifically  low  gas  prices.  These  invest- 
ment dollars  work  through  the  economy,  off 
setting  many  of  the  possible  recessionary  ef- 
fects of  the  increased  gas  costs. 

Argument:  Incremental  pricing  will  cause 
natural  gas  to  be  displaced  ty  foreign  oiL 

Response:  Some  users  of  natural  gas  may 
switch  to  oil  as  gas  prices  rise.. Others  will 
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switch  to  gas  because  gas  prices  will  stay 
below  the  price  of  any  oil  substitute.  The 
net  effect  will  be  more  natural  gas  use  and 
less  use  of  foreign  olL 

As  the  price  of  natural  gas  rises,  the  first 
customers  to  switch  away  from  gas  will  be 
those  who  can  use  the  cheapest  substitute: 
coaL  The  gas  replaced  in  this  way  will  not 
remain  unused;  other  customers  will  back 
out  sources  like  distillate  fuel  oil  and  pur- 
chase thb  newly  available  cheaper-than- 
f uel-oil  gas.  The  net  effect  will  be  more  coal 
use  (consistent  with  national  policy),  more 
gas  use,  and  less  fuel  oil  use. 

As  gas  prices  continue  to  rise  during  the 
gradual  decontrol  period,  some  gas  custom- 
ers might  switch  to  high  sulfur  residual  fuel 
oil.  The  gas  not  used  by  these  consumers 
would  also  not  remain  unused;  other  cus- 
tomers would  back  out  low  sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil  or  home  heating  oil.  and  purchase 
the  newly  available  cheaper-than-fuel-oil 
gas.  The  net  effect  would  be  the  more  effi- 
cient use  of  natural  gas.  the  greater  use  of 
coal,  and  the  reduced  use  of  oil  products. 

Argument:  Incremental  pricing  will  actu- 
ally result  in  residential  users  paying  more 
for  their  gas  than  without  incremental  pric- 
ing, because  industrial  users  will  (with  incre- 
mental pricing)  switch  to  alternate  fuels, 
leaving  residential  consiuners  to  pick  up  the 
fixed  gas  transmission  system  costs  tradi- 
tionally paid  by  industrial  customers. 

Response:  First,  it  is  unlikely  that  indus- 
trial gas  users  will  switch  in  large  quantities 
to  alternate  fuels.  Incremental  pricing  keeps 
industrial  gas  prices  below  oU  substitutes; 
and  any  industrial  switching  to  coal,  or  as  a 
result  of  conservation,  clearly  benefits  the 
Nation  and  the  economy. 

Second,  should  there  be  any  significant  re- 
duction In  Industrial  gas  use  before  1989  as 
a  result  of  incremental  pricing,  the  newly 
available  supplies  would  In  aU  likelihood  be 
sold  at  lower,  not  higher.  prices-«s  In  any 
case  of  excess  supplies.  Also,  the  flxed 
system  costs  now  paid  by  industrials  are  not 
large;  spreading  these  costs  over  aO  residen- 
tial customers  wiU  produce  only  very  small 
(If  any)  price  increases— which  should  easily 
be  offset  by  the  downward  price  pressure  of 
the  extra  supplies. 

Actually,  without  incremental  pricing, 
there  would  be  a  serious  possibility  of  large 
numbers  of  Industrial  customers  switching 
away  from  natual  gas  suddenly  In  1985. 
when  price  controls  are  lifted  and  gas  prices 
escalate  rapidly  to  market  levels.  Incremen- 
tal pricing  seeks  to  avoid  this  disruption  in 
the  market— and  the  resulting  boost  in  resi- 
dential gas  prices  by  gradually  bringing  in- 
dustrial gas  prices  closer  to  alternate  fuel 
levels  before  1985. 

Argument:  Prices  of  natural  gas  to  Indus- 
trial customers  will  immediately  rise  to  dis- 
tillate fuel  oQ  prices  as  a  result  of  Incre- 
mental pricing. 

Responsr.  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  only  sets  the  celling  price  that 
industrial  users  can  be  required  to  pay.  The 
price  that  Industrial  customers  will  pay  de- 
pends upon  the  prices  paid  by  pipeline  com- 
panies for  new  gas  In  the  field.  If  pipeline 
companies  exercise  restraint  In  bidding  for 
new  gas  supplies,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
prices  to  Industrial  users  need  ever  reach 
the  ceiling  established  by  the  Commission. 
Industrial  customers,  therefore,  should  en- 
courage their  pipeline  suppliers  to  bid  re- 
sponsibly for  new  gas  supplies. 

Argmnent:  Incremental  pricing  requires 
industrial  customers  to  pay  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  Increased  gas  costs. 

Roponse:  Industrial  gas  users  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  additional  supplies 
which  WiU  result  from  gradual  deoontroL 
The  cost  of  these  "marginal"  supplies 
should,  therefore,  be  Initially  allocated  to 
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the  marginal  consumers:  industries.  As  the 
price  of  additional  gas  supplies  rises  further, 
incremental  pricing  will  have  a  broader  and 
broader  set  of  users  pay  the  Incremental 
costs.  Industrial  customers  do  not  absorb  all 
of  the  incremental  costs  now.  and  their 
share  will  decrease  over  time. 

By  moving  to  correct  a  major  regulatory 
irregularity— the  distinction  between  Inter- 
state and  Intrastate  natural  gas  markets— 
the  NOPA  caused  substantial  quantities  of 
natural  gas.  formerly  sold  intrastate,  to  be 
made  available  to  interstate  markets.  This 
gas  is  not  subject  to  incremental  prtdng. 
The  following  example  shows  how  Industri- 
al users  receive  this  gas.  while  residential 
users  pay  for  it. 

Producers  charge  interstate  pipelines  ap- 
proximately $X40/Mcf  for  this  gas.  Adding 
an  average  of  tl.OO  per  Mcf  for  transporta- 
tion and  delivery  charges,  the  cost  to  the  in- 
dustrial consumer  should  be  $3.40/]fcf. 
However,  industrial  customers  pay  about 
$2.60  for  this  gaa.  The  remaining  80  cents 
per  Mcf  is  being  paid  by  residential'  and 
commerdal  customers,  even  though  they  do 
not  use  any  of  this  gas.  Incremental  prtdng 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  this  happening 
for  other  sources  of  gas  by  ending  the  resi- 
dential customer's  subsidy  of  the  Industrial 
user. 

Argument:  tncrementally  priced  users  are 
subject  to  the  whims  of  OPEC  pridng. 

Reqjonse:  Incrementally  i»1oed  gas  users 
are  more  subject  to  the  whims  of  OPEC 
than  are  users  of  any  other  uncontrolled 
energy  source.  Every  time  OPEC  raises  it* 
price,  all  users  who  are  dependent  on  Im- 
ported oil— or  on  any  energy  source  whose 
additional  supplies  compete  with  Imported 
oil— must  pay  the  OPEC  price.  This  will 
continue  until  some  new,  additional  energy 
source  can  replace  OPEC  oQ  at  a  lower 
price:  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  soon. 

Ultimately,  wellhead  price  decontrol  will 
cause  gas  prices  to  rise  to  their  replacement- 
cost  level.  Replacement-cost  pricing  ensures 
that  energy  conservation  opportunities  are 
seen  and  that  productivity  is  improved.  Re- 
placement-cost pricing,  so  long  as  OPEC 
controls  marginal  supplies,  is  more  or  leas 
subject  to  OPEC  whims. 

Incremental  pricing  will  not  worsen  this 
situation  for  anyone.  Incremental  pricing 
does  not  mandate  ttiat  indiistrial  gas  users 
pay  OPEC  equivalent  prices,  nor  does  it 
mandate  that  prices  must  reach  the  ceiling 
levels.  Prices  paid  by  incrementally  priced 
users  will  rise  only  to  the  leVels  bid  by  pipe- 
line companies  for  gas  in  the  field.  OPEC 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Argtunent:  Industrial  user  shifts  from  nat- 
ural gas  to  oil  will  liave  an  adverse  impsct 
on  air  pollution. 

Response:  Because  incranental  pricing  re- 
stilts  in  no  loss  of  overall  consumption  of 
natural  gas.  there  will  be  no  increase  in  pol- 
lution from  the  burning  of  alternate  fuela. 

Price  decontrol  raises  prices  to  bring  on 
additional  gas  supplies  whose  use  would 
reduce  air  pollution.  Incremental  pricing 
will  not  affect  this  net  increase  In  gas  use.* 


HJL  6504.  NAllONAL  HERITAGE 
POUCY  ACT 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  RHHSTLTAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPRBSEirr  ATIVES 

Monday.  March  17. 1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  administration's  Na- 
tional Heritage  Policy  Act,  HJL  6504. 
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as  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur,  has  pro- 
vided an  unfortunate  example  of  what 
can  happen  to  these  landmarks  when 
left  without  protection.  Friendship 
Hill  was  privately  owned  until  January 
of  this  year,  when  the  National  Park 
Service  finally  obtained  the  funds  to 
purchase  the  property.  This  purchase 
was  made  necessary  because  the  house 
was  In  a  seriously  deteriorated  condi- 
tion as  a  result  of  vandalism.  Purchase 
by  a  Federal  agency,  is  not  the  only 
nor  necessarily  the  most  desirable  way 
to  conserve  these  national  landmarks. 
It  would  be  better  to  keep  as  many  as 
possible  in  private  ownership.  But  we 
must  have  more  effective  protective 
tools  for  landmarks  and  more  incen- 
tives made  available  for  the  private 
owners  of  landmark  properties  if  we 
are  to  conserve  the  unique  qualities 
for  which  these  sites  have  been  se- 
lected. 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  learn  recent- 
ly that  each  year  more  than  half  of 
the  national  landmarks  reported  as 
being  threatened  are  located  on  Feder- 
al property  or  are  being  threatened  by 
some  Federal  activity.  This  is  a  sad  ex- 
ample of  the  right  hand  not  luiowing 
what  the  left  hand  Is  doing:  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  destrojring  what 
other  Federal  agencies  have  identified 
as  being  nationally  significant  re- 
sources. The  heritage  bill  will  not  stop^ 
Federal  or  federally  sponsored  devel- 
opment activities,  but  it  will  insure 
that  our  right  hand  is  always  aware  of 
the  importance  of  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing. 

The  National  Heritage  Policy  Act 
will  allow  us  to  continue  to  develop 
and  grow  in  the  ways  we  must  to  sur- 
vive as  a  Nation.  It  will  also  enable  all 
Americans  to  work  together  to  see 
that,  when  we  survive,  we  siuvive  with 
our  priceless  national  heritage  intact. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.* 
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MAYOR  KAT  CALAS  OF  CARSON 
HONORED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRkiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  BCarch  28. 
1980,  many  friends  and  associates  will 
gather  on  San  Pedro's  Princess  Louise 
to  honor  Kay  Calas.  the  mayor  of 
Carson.  Calif. 

Mayor  Calas  Is  a  widely  respected 
leader  in  the  32d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  some  of 
her  outstanding  accomplishments. 
While  her  work  Is  well  luiown  in  the 
32d  District,  it  certainly  merits  wider 
recognition. 

Kay  Calas  has  been  a  resident  of 
Carson  for  more  than  30  years.  She 
and  her  late  husband.  Councilman 
John  Calas.  were  very  active  in  the 
growth    and    development    of  -  the 


Carson  area.  Through  their  work  with 
the  Carson  Homeowners  Association, 
they  helped  with  the  movement  that 
made  possible  the  incorporation  of 
Carson  as  an  independent  city.  After 
her  husband  passed  away  in  1975.  she 
continued  her  active  Involvement  fan 
civic  affairs. 

She  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Carson  Democratic  Club  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Keystone  Women's  Club, 
one  of  the  oldest  women's  service  orga- 
nizations in  the  entire  South  Bay  area. 
Kay  Calas  has  also  cochaired  the 
chamber  of  commerce  annual  Miss 
Carson  Beauty  Pageant;  been  a 
member  of  the  Carson  Float  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Graffiti  Committer 
and  has  served  as  director  of  the 
Carson  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Law  enforcement  is  another  area 
where  Mayor  Calas  has  devoted  much 
of  her  time.  Last  year  she  was  appoint- 
ed chairperson  of  WE  TIP,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  reduction  of 
drug  traffic  in  the  local  commimity.  to 
addition,  she  has  worked  with  civic  or- 
ganizations and  the  police  department 
to  improve  police-community  rela- 
tions. 

Her  work  for  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  strong,  dedicated,  effective, 
and  consistent  over  the  years.  In  1968 
she  conducted  important  organization- 
al work  for  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  the  late  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
The  contribution  of  her  talents  to  the 
party  has  earned  her  formal  recogni- 
tion, as  she  has  been  named  a  Demo- 
cratic key  woman. ' 

As  a  businesswoman,  Kay  Calas  has 
also  achieved  success.  She  handles 
business  rentals  for  Calas  Investments, 
a  firm  she  and  her  husband  oi>erated 
for  many  years.  This  and  her  other 
ventures  in  the  business  world  have 
been  productive  for  her.  her  family, 
and  the  commimity. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating our  good  friend  Kay  Calas  on 
all  her  achievements.  By  her  good 
work,  she  has  brought  honor  to  her 
family  and  to  her  community.  We 
send  our  best  wishes  to  Kay  and  all 
her  children;  her  five  sons.  Chuck. 
John  Jr..  Frank.  Jim.  and  Tom.  We 
hope  the  future"  brings  them  many 
more  years  of  good  fortune  and  happi- 
ness.* 


CHEROKEE  NA'nON  AND  LOSS 
OF  MINERALS 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLABOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  in  the  House 
which  confers  Jurisdiction  on  certain 
courts  in  the  United  States  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  for 
the  damages  caused  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  for  the  loss  of 
minerals  from  the  Arkansas  riverbed. 

The  history  of  this  claim  against  the 
United  States  has  been  a  long  and 
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painful  one  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Congress  agreed  in  1946  to  dredge, 
dam.  and  change  the  course  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  to  make  it  navigable 
frpm  Tulsa  to  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
1966.  the  Cherokees  filed  suit  against 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  seeldng  com- 
pensation for  losses  of  land.  oil.  gas. 
sand,  gravel,  and  other  resources  in 
the  riverbed  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  construction.  The  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indian  Nations  Joined  the 
Cherokee  in  this  suit. 

While  two  lower  courts  ruled  against 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  1970  that  the 
tribes  did  in  fact  own  the  riverbed. 
Following  that  decision.  Congress  or- 
dered the  Interior  Department  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  land  and  re- 
sources, and  appropriated  funds  for 
these  studies  in  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 
Based  on  those  studies,  the  Interior 
Department  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  three  tribes  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment agreement  with  respect  to  the 
property  Interests  of  the  tribes  in  the 
bed  of  the  Arlumsas  River. 

In  negotiations  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  an  Informal  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  tribe  and  the  In- 
terior Department  for  payment  by  the 
UA  Government  In  the  amount  of 
$8,453,818.88  as  full  compensation  for 
all  losses  sustained  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  for  vand  and  gravel  deposits  in 
the  Arkansas  riverbed  between  the 
Grand  and  Canadian  Rivers.  In  a  June 
16,  1978,  letter  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  CecU  Andrus  to  Congressman 
Yates,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Interior,  Sec- 
retary Andrus  stated; 

*  *  *  we  believe  this  negotiated  settlement 
represents  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Cherokee  Nation 
in  the  tsJdnc  of  their  mineral  assets  from 
the  Arkansas  rlvert)ed. 

The  Secretary  further  stated: 

Our  current  plans  are  to  consider  this 
Item  in  the  development  of  the  1980  Budget 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  request  for 
funds  for  payment  of  this  negotiated 
settlement  was  not  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  submitted  by 
the  administraUon.  In  a  March  16. 
1979,  letter  from  Secretary  Andrus  to 
Chairman  Yates,  the  secretary  states: 

Tou  have  requested  the  basis  for  the  Ad- 
mlnlstnttion's  refusal  to  support  the  pay- 
ment of  $8.4  million  to  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Nation  for  the  destruction  of  its  sand  and 
sravel  deposits  in  the  Arkansas  Riverbed. 
The  Justification  for  this  Admlnlstrations's 
poslton  in  this  matter  is  based  on  conclusion 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  not  UgaUy  obligat- 
ed to  compensate  the  Cherokee  Nation  for 
the  loss  of  its  sand  and  gravel  deposits. 

The  Interior  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  now  decided  that  the  United 
States  can  claim  the  powers  and  rights 
of  navigational  servitude  to  confiscate 
the  riverbed  without  compensation  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  This  new  policy 
decision  was  made  despite  the  pro- 
longed negotiations  with  the  tribe,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  an  Informal  nego- 
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tlated  settiement  between  the  tribe 
and  Interior  was  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  almost  10 
years  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  owned 
the  portion  of  the  Aricansas  riverbed 
for  which  they  now  seek  compensa- 
tion. The  tribe  has  consistentiy  acted 
in  good  faith  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  negotiating  a  fair  and  Just  set- 
tlement for  the  loss  of  their  minerals. 
Up  until  last  year.  It  m^peared  that  the 
Interior  Department  also  Intended  to 
act  in  good  faith  on  this  matter.  Now. 
however,  we  are  faced  with  a  complete 
turnaround  by  the  Government,  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation  appears  to  have 
no  alternative  but  to  file  suit  against 
the  Government  for  Just  compensa- 
tion for  its  losses  from  the  Arkansas 
River  project. 

I  believe  the  Cherokee  Nation 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
courts  make  a  final  determination  on 
this  matter,  and  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  simply  allow  them  to 
file  such  a  claim. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  take  expeditious  action  on  this 
legislation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1980 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

STATEMEIfT  OP  REPRESEnTATrVB  PAUL  N.  MC- 

Closkxt,  Jb.,  on  Al  LowmwaiH's  Death, 
Centkal  Stracoous.  New  York  Crrr 

In  forty  yean  of  study  and  reverence  for 
American  history,  the  words  of  five  men 
have  moved  me  more  deeply  than  most  One 
of  them  we  honor  today. 

In  186S.  Abraham  Lincoln  used  the 
phrase:  "With  malice  towards  none  and 
charity  for  all .  .  ."  Those  words  pretty  well 
represented  Al  Lowenstein's  philosophy  of 
life. 

In  1874,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  sug- 
gested: "A  man  should  share  the  action  and 
passion  of  his  time  at  peril  of  being  Judged 
not  to  have  Uved.  ..."  Al  did  that. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy,  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral address  called  for  a  concept  of  service  to 
one's  country,  and  a  duty  to  offer  that  serv- 
ice. Al  recognized  ttiat  duty. 

In  19M,  in  Capetown.  South  Africa.  Bobby 
Kennedy  said  that  "Maoy  of  the  world's 
great  movements  of  thought  and  action, 
have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man.  .  .  .  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to 
bend  history  itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work 
to  change  a  small  portion  of  events.  .  .  . 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal, 
or  acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or 
strikes  out  against  injustice,  be  sends  forth 
a  tiny  ripple  of  hope.  .  .  ." 

In  the  snows  of  New  Hampshire  a  few 
days  ago  (each  of  us.  as  usual,  working  in 
difficult.  If  not  hopeless,  causes).  I  spoke  to 
Al  about  those  words  of  Bobby  Kennedy  in 
Capetown,  and  the  inspiration  I  bad  taken 
from  them.  He  grinned  and  saia  that  he  had 
helped  a  little  with  their  preparation. 

Indeed,  those  words  fairly  well  represent 
Al's  service  to  us  alL 
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I  dont  liave  many  similar  quotationa  from 
Al.  but  his  words  and  actions  have  affected 
me  as  deeply  as  those  of  Unooln  and 
Holmes  and  John  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

Al's  words  of  love  and  peace  and  forbear- 
ance were  uttered  in  a  hundred  places 
where  I  was  present— asUng  people  to  have 
faith  in  our  system,  to  work  within  that 
system.  In  peace  rather  than  with  violenoe. 

I  recall  one  occasion  on  the  House  fkior 
during  the  height  of  the  Viet  Nam  War 
when  shooting  had  broken  out  on  a  small 
rural  college  in  Tennessee.  A  student  veter- 
an of  the  Civil  Ri^ts  movement  had  called 
Al  and  told  him  that  be  alone  might  be  able 
to  cause  the  studmts  to  renounce  retali- 
ation and  the  police  to  fort)ear  from  further 
violence. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  evening  of  a  long 
day  of  particularly  angry  and  frustrating 
detrnte.  with  a  similar  day  to  follow,  Al  came 
over  to  me  and  said.  "Pete,  there's  a  plane 
leaving  for  Memphis  in  half  an  hour.  We 
can  take  a  bus  from  there  and  reach  the 
campus  by  2:00  in  the  morning.  Will  you 
come  with  me  to  see  if  we  can  calm  things 
down?"  I  begged  off.  The  work  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  fatigue  of  the  trip  seemed  too 
muclu 

Al  went  He  tried.  There  was  no  good 
cause  in  my  memory  that  Al  woulcl  not 
espouse.  There  was  no  place  he  wouldn't  go. 
no  discomfort  he  wouldn't  cheerfully  bear, 
if  he  would  bring  good  will  and  quiet  advo- 
cacy to  bear  on  a  choice  between  national 
alternatives  and  violence. 

I  remember  a  partknilarly  bitter  debate  on 
the  House  floor  in  those  days  when  there 
were  no  more  than  a  liandf  ul  of  Members 
questioning  our  ptdlcy  in  Viet  Nam.  Feelings 
were  running  high. 

There  were  liarsh  words  from  Republicans 
and  even  tuuaher  criticism  from  some  of  ttie 
great  orators  we  thai  had  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side. 

At  the  height  of  the  bitterness.  AL  a 
freshman,  took  the  podium,  and  rather  qui- 
etly remarked  Uiat  the  proudest  achieve- 
ment of  his  life  was  to  be  a  Member  of  Uie 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  a  moment,  the  House  was  hushed.  Al 
had  managed  to  touch  the  best  in  each  of 
us.  For  a  moment  we  were  able  to  remember 
the  privilege  of  public  service  ...  of  being 
participants  in  the  American  political 
system  .  .  .  that  there  might  be  a  duty  of 
reasoned  debate  to  accompany  that  privi- 
lege. The  House  chamber  became  a  better 
place. 

The  tragedy  of  Al's  death  Is  not  in  our 
grief ...  it  is  in  the  reallzaUon  that  the  rest 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  Imow  him  are 
finally  brought  face  to  face  with  our  own 
falliuvs  to  live  up  to  tils  example. 

There  are  causes  we  have  set  aside  . . . 
battles  we  should  have  fought,  but  have  not 
.  .  .  political  issues  we  have  shied  away  from 
because  they  were  painful .  .  .  something  Al 
never  did. 

If  there  were  ever  a  gentle  warrior  in  our 
midst,  it  was  Al  Lowenstein.  If  there  were 
ever  a  warrior  wlu>  battled  fiercely  but  loved 
and  did  not  hate  his  enemy,  it  was  Allard. 

His  frieiKl.  Don  Riegle.  caUed  me  last 
night  to  suggest  we  remember  that  there's  a 
lot  of  Al  Lowenstein  that  is  alive  and  well 
today,  in  each  of  us  who  knew  him  and  the 
millions  who  cannot  be  here,  but  took  faith 
and  hope  from  Al  during  tils  lifetime. 

I  tliink  Don  is  rl^t.  I  tliink  we  wOl  all  act 
for  a  time  with  a  renewed  sense  of  duty  to 
participate  in  at  least  one  of  the  causes  for 
wtiich  Al  gave  his  best  In  my  case,  it  will  be 
to  try  and  finally  curb  handguns.  Others 
may  choose  differently,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  time  to  end  the  wide  and  uncontrolled 
possession  of  lethal  weapons  that  can  be 
concealed  on  the  person.  Al  once  asked  me: 
"How  many  great  leaders  do  we  have  to  lose 
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OfficiaUy  insUtuted  in  Philadelphia  on 
March  17th,  1771.  the  Society  of  the  Friend- 
ly Sons  was  from  the  beginning  ecumenical 
in  outreach,  patrician  in  tone  and  tra.iition. 
"Catholics.  Presbyterians  and  Quaker.^  were 
united  lilce  a  band  of  brothers."  so  said  the 
Philadelphia  Intelligencer  about  the  Soci- 
ety's Inaugival  celebration.  Stephen 
Moylan.  a  distinguished  officer  in  Washing- 
ton's army,  and  a  brother  of  an  equally  rep- 
utable Catholic  bishop  of  Cork,  was  the 
Friendly  Sons'  first  president;  Daniel 
McCormick,  a  Presbyterian,  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  New  York,  who 
met  for  the  first  time  on  March  17th,  1784, 
thirteen  years  after  the  Philadelphia  foun- 
dation. 

We  have  records  of  St.  Patrick's  celebra- 
tions in  what  is  now  the  n.S.  dating  back  to 
1690,  but  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons 
has  had  a  distinctively  American  as  well  as 
Irish  flavor.  The  Irish  found  the  growing 
American  experience  responsive  to  their 
tastes  and  hungers,  as  well  as  to  their  gifts 
of  humor  and  courage.  They  held  Washing- 
ton in  special  veneration  as  they  did  a 
number  of  the  founding  fathers,  like  their 
own  Charles  Carroll,  whose  patrician  ways 
were  unspoiled  by  the  pomp  and  preten- 
tiousness of  the  lords  and  squireens  who 
had  robbed  them  of  their  ancestral  lands  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  looked  down  on 
them  as  second-class  citizens.  Washington's 
closeness  to  the  Irish  began  while  he  was  a 
young  land  surveyor;  it  was  cemented 
during  his  command  of  the  army  of  Virginia 
and  later  during  his  generalship  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army.  He  selected  a  lot  of  offi- 
cers from  among  the  Irish,  and  during  the 
difficult  years  of  1776.  '78  and  '80  he  or- 
dered the  army  to  celebrate  appropriately 
the  feast  day  of  Ireland's  national  apostle, 
St.  Patrick.  From  his  camps  in  Valley  Forge 
and  in  Morristown.  New  Jersey  in  1778  ^nd 
1780  he  directed  that  "all  fatigue  and  work- 
ing parties  cease  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  ...  in 
deference  to  a  brave  and  generous  people." 
The  password  for  the  day  was  "Patrick,"  the 
thirteen-stripe  flag  with  the  Irish  harp  was 
flown  over  the  camps,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  one  of  music,  humor  and  song. 

In  his  last  WiU  Washington  named  a 
number  of  Irish  neighbors  and  friends 
whom  he  wanted  to  participate  in  his  f  uner- 
aL  A  third  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
Army  were  either  bom  In  Ireland  or  of  Irish 
Stock;  but  what  is  hard  for  an  Irishman  to 
admit  is  that  a  third  of  the  British  regi- 
ments were  also  Irish,  some  pressed  into 
service,  some  unable  to  find  any  other  Idnd 
of  outlet  in  life,  and  some  willing  instru- 
ments- of  colonization.  The  British  major 
delegated  by  the  haughty  Comwallis  to  sur- 
render his  sword  to  the  victorious  Washing- 
ton in  Torktown  was  a  rascal  from  Galway 
named  O'Meara.  Too  proud  to  go  through 
such  a  humiliating  ceremony,  Comwallis 
did  what  the  Irish  expected  a  British  gener- 
al to  do  when  in  difficulty— use  an  Irish- 
man. Comwallis  returned  to  England,  was 
appointed  Viceroy  in  Ireland  and,  after  put- 
ting down  the  1798  rebellion  there,  he  had  a 
hundred  rebels  hanged  in  a  garden  close  to 
my  ancestral  home.  He  issued  some  amnes- 
ties, too,  which  came  to  be  called  "Comics." 
They  are  mentioned  off  and  on  through 
Maria  Edgeworth's  historical  novels. 

In  harmony  with  their  cosmopolitan 
makeup,  the  Friendly  Sons  welcomed  Yan- 
kees and  Southerns,  Whigs  and  Federalists. 
DemocraU  and  Republicans,  and  tried,  but 
did  not  always  succeed,  in  keeping  out  of 
the  heated  partisan  and  political  embroil- 
menU  of  the  day.  In  1838  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  de  facto  member  of  the  Friendly 
Sons,  was  ctuillenged  by  Andrew  Jackson  in 
a  particularly  bitter  and  flamboyant  race 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  SUtes;  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  backed  Jackson  and 
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New  York's  (1827)  local  elections  were  the 
testing  grounds  for  the  final  outcome  of  the 
presidential  campaign.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
direct  quotes  from  a  contemporary  newspa- 
per's account  of  the  New  York  elections: 

"In  the  eighth  Ward.  200  huge  Irishmen 
were  led  to  the  polls  by  a  Jackson  candidate. 
Brandishing  two  loaded  pistols,  he  marched 
without  stopping  into  the  polling  booth 
where  each  of  the  200  Irishmen  voted  for 
the  Jackson  candidate  three  times  a  piece. 
In  the  sixth  Ward  a  Kilkenny  Irishman  and 
a  Vermont  Yankee  fought  for  S  hours  and 
58  minutes  outside  the  polling  booth,  divert- 
ing attention  from  the  polls."  There  is  no 
record  as  to  whether  either  of  these  gentle- 
men belonged  to  the  Friendly  Sons. 

In  more  recent  years,  but  far  enough  re- 
moved to  not  Involve  any  of  us  here  tonight, 
James  Shields,  an  Irish  scholar.  Civil  War 
general  and  a  n.S.  Senator  who  had  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  people  of  three  different 
states,  began  his  career  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Territory  of  Illinois.  There  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  challenge  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a 
duel  for  satirical,  if  not  calumniating,  letters 
written  to  a  local  newspaper  which  Shields 
traced  to  Lincoln,  his  girlfriend  and  future 
wife,  Mary  Todd,  with  her  pal,  Julia  Jayne. 
The  two  men  a;>peared  with  their  secondi 
for  the  duel,  but  called  it  off  after  Lincoln 
offered  his  apologies;  they  t>ecame  lifelong 
friends,  and  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
Last  week  Mike  Royko.  a  columnist,  and 
would-be  Mr.  Dooley.  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  picked  up  on  an  Inelegant  reference 
to  the  president  and  his  place  of  birth,  al- 
legedly made  by  the  Chicago  mayor's  hus- 
band and  press  secretary.  Royco  claimed  to 
have  been  in  a  seance  in  which  a  deceased 
mayor  was  consulted  as  to  who  could  legiti- 
mately Join  the  Windy  City's  St.  Patrick'* 
Day  parade.  Even  a  converted  Orangeman 
could  Join,  Royco  discovered.  Royco  may 
not  have  known  that  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
a  writer  also,  covered  the  ground  before,  ta 
an  off-the-side  to  Sean  O'Casey,  his  fellow 
Dubliner.  Shaw  said.  "I  am  the  most  au- 
thentic kind  of  Iristunan.  I  feel  in  my  blood 
the  hiunours  of  Celt,  Norman  and  Saxon. 
My  father  was  an  Orangeman,  my  auntie 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  abbess.  I  had  an 
uncle  hanged  as  an  Irish  rebel  and  I  speak 
English  so  fluently,  I  might  say.  so  intiml- 
datingly.  that  last  time  I  told  a  British  Tory 
'go  to  hell'  he  went  out  and  had  all  his 
clothes  flreproofed." 

Oscar  Wilde,  a  Dubliner  too,  deflned  a  hu- 
mourist as  an  Irishman  laboring  to  take 
himself  seriously.  Tim  Healy  was  wade's 
kind  of  humourist  Once  after  a  speech  ta 
the  House  of  Commons  Healy  proceeded  to 
sit  down  on  Joseph  Chamberlain's  top  hat. 
When  Cliamberlain  protested  that  "the 
honorable  memlwr  from  Louth"  was  crush- 
ing  his  hat,  Healy  rose  and  apologised 
saying  he  had  hoped  Chamberiain's  head 
was  in  it. 

Comedy  is  humour  in  action.  The  Irish  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  pretty  heavy 
drinkers,  but  the  only  one  in  history  to 
whom  the  City  of  New  York  gave  a  banquet 
where  toasts  were  drunk  with  gluset  of 
water  was  the  Irish  Father  Theobald  Mat- 
thews, the  famous  apostle  of  temperance. 
Weeks  after  the  banquet  a  Dublin  cartoon- 
ist featured  an  Irish  railroad  worker  with  a 
glass  of  water  in  his  hand  and  a  frown  on 
his  face.  The  capUon  read.  "What  the  bell 
kind  of  concocUon  is  this?" 

The  last  real,  this  is,  non-ceremonial, 
party  held  in  Independence  Hall.  Philadel- 
phia, was  in  1829;  it  was  the  celebration  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  a  bill  restoring  to 
the  Catholics  of  the  British  Isles  their 
rights  as  citizens,  master-minded  and 
pushed  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  famous  Daniel  O'ConnelL  The  celebra- 
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Uon  was  so  enthusiastic  that  the  floor  of 
the  Hall  buckled  and  the  Liberty  Bell 
cracked.  A  Boston  Irish  cartoonist  drew  a 
picture  of  the  bell  cracked  up  in  laughter, 
with  an  Irishman  pointing  at  it.  saying, 
"The  craythur  couldn't  take  the  exclt- 
ment." 

Humour,  like  humility.  Is  grounded  in 
faith;  and  courage  is  faith  in  action.  The 
courage  to  be.  to  go  on  in  spite  of  what 
seems  like  insuperable  obstacles.  That  kind 
of  courage  involves  not  the  mere  animal  in- 
stinct to  survive.  It  involves  some  kind  of 
hope,  some  kind  of  appreciation  for  the 
value,  the  worthwhileness  of  life.  Humour 
ean  be  and  often  is  an  aid  to.  as  well  as  a  re- 
flection of,  that  feeling  of  worthwhflenesa. 
that  vision  of  our  own  littleness,  our  own 
weaknesses  agalnrt  the  vastness  of  what  we 
can  be  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
touched  by  and  sensitized  to  God's  abiding 
love.  It  is  a  -historical  fact  that  people  like 
the  Jews  and  the  Irish  who  have  suffered, 
that  they  have  developed  a  rich  kind  of 
humour.  In  that  sense  St.  Patrick  set  the 
stage  for  all  the  great  humourists,  all  the 
men  of  faith  and  courage.  To  survive,  to  go 
on  and  do  what  he  did  in  fifth  century 
Europe  was  what  Daniel  Rops  called  the 
miracle  of  Ireland.  After  shaking  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  the  Huns,  cut  a  swath  of  blood 
destruction  all  the  way  up  to  the  Volga  and 
E>anube  where  they  Joined  the  Allans  and 
Ostrogoths,  ransacked  the  Balkans  and  on 
New  Year's  morning  in  the  year  407  slipped 
over  the  Rhine  to  pillage  France  and  Spain 
and  tum  what  is  now  Western  Europe  In  to 
a  nightmare  of  brutality  in  which  Roman 
generals,  barbarian  ctiiefs  and  peasant  in- 
surgents tore  each  other  to  death  with  the 
ferocity  of  Jungle  beasts. 

It  was  the  century  in  which  Augustine  lay 
dying  in  his  See  City  of  Hippo  as  the  van- 
dals were  tearing  It  to  shreds,  the  century  in 
which  from  his  cave  in  Bethlehem  Jerome 
was  crying:  "Everything  from  the  Julian 
Alps  to  the  Black  Sea  is  in  chaos."  And  it 
was  the  century  in  which  Patrick  was 
wrenched  by  a  group  of  Irish  tribesmen 
from  the  home  of  his  Roman  officer  father, 
aomewhen>  in  the  province  of  Britain,  to 
spend  the  precious  years  of  his  youth  herd- 
ing sheep  on  the  cold  Irish  slopes  and  keep- 
ing vigil  with  Christ  in  prayer  and  fasting. 
It  was  during  those  terrifying  years  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  calling  him  to 
tread  those  chaos-ridden  roads  of  Europe 
down  into  France  or  Italy,  there  to  become 
a  priest  and  bishop  and  return  to  transform 
his  erstwhile  masters  and  the  island  which 
he  teamed  to  love  Into  a  center  of  spiritual- 
ity that  was  to  last  for  500  years  as  a 
seedbed  of  pilgrim  scholars  who  kept  the 
light  of  civilization  alive  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  European  history. 

When  Pope  John  Paul  n  was  visiting  Ire- 
land last  September  his  most  nostalgic  mo- 
ments, according  to  his  own  account,  was 
his  impromptu  helicopter  landing  on  the 
site  of  one  of  Europe's  oldest  and  most 
famous  monastic  schools,  that  of  Clonmae- 
nois.  Standing  among  the  ruins  of  Celtic 
crosses  and  old  lichened  walla  covered  with 
ancient  Ogham  and  Latin  inscriptions,  he 
held  aloft  a  tenth  century  cross  and  prayed, 
"I  thank  Ood  I  have  come  bete— here  to 
kneel  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  school, 
two  of  whose  missionary  graduates  helped 
to  evangelise  my  native  Poland."  The  Pope 
talked  of  the  incredible  wanderings  and 
achievements  of  those  Irish  monk  mystics 
who.  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick,  spanned 
Europe  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  from  Iceland  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  IHUngs 
came  and  the  Normans,  and  the  Ahgloa— 
and  they  all  played  a  part  in  the  odyney  of 
a  peopte,  a  people  and  an  Island  with  whom 
we  identify  on  Mardt  17tb.  a  people  like 
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their  Friendly  Sons  whose  roots  are  mynad 
and  who  in  the  spirit  of  Patrick  are  most 
truly  themselves  when  they  play  host  to  all 
peoples.  Perigrlnantes  pro  Christo,  wander- 
ers for  Christ,  the  earliest  Irish  missionaries 
called  themselves,  and  so  Indeed  they  were, 
and  they  were  mei)  of  humour  too— this 
golden  age  of  Irish  history. 

A  gloss  (»  an  eighth  century  manuscript 
In  the  Monastery  of  St.  PauL  Carinthia, 
Austria,  has  a  poem  describing  the  antics  of 
the  scribe's  cat  whose  name  was  Pangur 
Ban: 

I  am  Pangur  Ban,  my  cat. 

Tis  a  like  task  we  are  at 

Hunting  mice  is  his  delight 

Hunting  words  I  sit  all  night. 

Better  far  than  praise  of  men. 

lis  to  sit  with  book  and  pen 

'TIS  a  merry  thing  to  see 

At  our  tasks  how  glad  are  we. 
It's  a  long  way  from  Pangur  Ban.  the 
monastery  cat.  and  its  monk  writer  to  us.  us 
with  our  computers,  our  space  ships,  our  in- 
tercontinental missiles,  our  bioengineering 
and  test  tube  babies.  But  there  Is  a  continu- 
ity. There  is  a  continuity  t>etween  all  of  us. 
all  of  us  who.  like  the  Canterbury  storytell- 
ers, bend  our  pilgrim  steps,  lighting  the  way 
a  little  with  our  own  little  spurts  of  laugh- 
ter, of  story  and  song. 

Societies  like  ours,  with  their  ecumenical 
outreach,  their  Patrician  tone,  their  feeling 
of  kinship  with  all  humans,  celebrations  like 
ours  with  their  memories  and  evocations- 
they  can  cheer  us  on  the  way,  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  littlest  things  we  do  for 
the  least  of  our  brothers  we  do  for  all  of 
them,  all  of  them  and  all  of  us  Friendly 
Sons  of  a  coomion  Father.  Thomas  McDon- 
ough,  Irish  poet-patriot,  wrote  these  lines. 
It  was  1916  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  death 
in  a  Dublin  prison.  You  and  I  can  make 
them  our  very  own: 

His  songs  were  a  little  phrase  of  eternal 

song. 
Drowned  in  the  harping  of  lays. 
More  loud  and  long. 
His  deed  was  a  single  word,  called  out 

alone. 
In  a  night  when  no  echo  stirred,  to 

laughter  or  moan. 
But  his  song's  new  souls  shall  thrill,  the 

loud  harps  dumb 
And  his  deed  the  echoes  fill,  when  the 

dawniscome.* 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OPiaCBIGMI 
m  THB  HOUSK  OP  BBrSBSKHTATIVBS 

ftrednetday.  Mardi  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  have  cosponsored  a  bill.  HJl. 
6862  to  repeal  the  Incremental  pricing 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  based,  in  part,  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  Wharton  Econometric  Fore- 
casting Associates  Study,  which  con- 
cludes that  incremental  pridng  is  in- 
flationary. 

However,  this  study  has  acknowl- 
edged  a  nimiber.  of  errors;  WEFA  is  in 
the  process  of  correcting  these  and  re- 
port^ its  new  conclusions  which  will 
show  lower,  but  still  positive,  inflation- 
ary effects.  Still,  one  should  be  skepti- 
caL  In  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Oouncfl 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  (COWF8) 
contend^  that  tnaemental  tuidng  is 
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not  likely  to  be  inflationary  and  that 
the  WEFA  assumptions,  spedficatians 
and  methodology  are  poorly  suited  to 
calculating  the  necessary  effects  of 
price  changes  in  a  subsection  of  the 
economy.  I  commend  the  COWPS 
letter  to  my  colleagues  as  an  instruc- 
tive analysis  of  incremental  pricing. 
The  text  of  the  letter  is  ss  follows: 

CouRcn.  OS  Wags  an  Pucs  Siabujtt. 

Wosftinoton,  D.C 
Re  Dodwt  Na  RM  80-10. 
Hon.  Chaxues  B.  Cvhtis, 
CTiairman,  federai  Enern  Regvlatort  Com- 
mitaton,  WaaMngton,  D.C 
Deax  CHanwaw  Cunts:  In  recent  wedn. 
the  CouncQ  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  has 
reviewed  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission's   proposal   for   implementing 
Phase  II  of  its  incremental  pricing  program 
for  natural  gas.  While  we  have  not  reached 
a  firm  conclusion  about  the  proposal's  over- 
all merits  and  are  uncertain  about  its  effi- 
ciency benefits,  we  are  persuaded  that  It  is 
unlikely  to  increase  inflation  significantly. 

The  CouncQ  stnmgly  supports  moving 
toward  replacemoit-cost  pricing  for  vaofs 
resources.  Below-oost  pricing  is  ultimately 
Inflationary  because  It  induces  market  dis- 
tortions and  Inefficient  energy  use.  By  con- 
trast, replacement^ost  pricing  at  the 
margin  better  ensures  that  opporttmities  to 
conserve  energy  or  ImiHOve  its  productivity 
are  utilized. 

Pridng  of  natural  gas  under  TlUe  II  of 
NGPA  essentially  accelerates  the  movement 
of  prices  towards  replacement  cost  for  one 
class  of  users,  and  decelerates  it  for  other 
classes.  If  there  are  nK  effldeney  gains 
from  this  approach,  they  are  difficult  to  as- 
certain. We  suggest  that  the  Commiasiao's 
decisi<m  on  whldi  users  should  be  Incre- 
mentally prided,  and  on  what  the  altona- 
tive-fuel  price  cap  should  be,  should  tum  oo 
whether  the  transition  to  unhrersal  replace- 
ment-cost pridng  will  thereby  be  eased  or 
made  more  difficult 

A  wen  designed  pridng  program  might 
help  smooth  the  transitloD  to  natural  gas 
deregulation  In  1988.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
cremental pricing  entails  some  problems  of 
iU  own.  We  are  particularly  oonoemed 
about  possible  «»"*«-»-~»  between  Inter-  and 
intra-state  prices  both  before  and  after 
1985,  about  the  likely  conflict  between 
avoiding  load  loss  and  minimlaing  future 
curtailments,  and  about  possibly  severe  dis- 
ruptive effects  on  particular  Industries  or 
individual  nsers.  While  we  bave  not  snap 
lysed  these  tasoes  fully,  we  suggest  that  yon 
proceed  cautiously  with  Phase  U.  and  seek 
ways  to  mitigate  the  proposal's  pooible  ad- 
verse effects. 

One  eontroveiaial  issue  that  is  of  partlea- 
lar  concern  to  us  Is  the  proposal's  effect  on 
inflation.  The  sevcnU  analysts  who  have  re- 
viewed this  question  disagree  shandy.  Our 
own  analysts  of  the  issue  leads  us  to  the  fol- 
lowing ooodusions. 

The  short4eim  effect  of  the  proposal  on 
the  general  price  levd  should  be  either  neg- 
ligible or  anti-taaflatlonaiy.  While  the  pro- 
posal would  Increase  gas  costs  for  affected 
industries,  some  of  the  Increase  Is  Ukdy  to 
be  absorbed  In  reduced  profits,  rather  than 
passed  through  to  eonsumeta.  Sinoe  the  In- 
creased revenues  (ram  Incremantally-prleed 
usera  would  be  used  to  bold  down  gas  ptices 
for  high-priortty  users  (Including  flnsl  eoo- 
sumers),  the  net  Shoit-teim  effect  should  be 
negligible  or  antl-lnflatlonary. 

Over  the  longer  term,  it  is  conceivable 
that  other  effects  might  become  important. 
The  American  Gas  Association  (AGA)  has 
argued  that  the  Industries  affected  by  the 
Ptiase  II  proposal  have  special  characteris- 
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REOULATIC  >N8  STRANGU:  STEEL 

HON.  jkl^M.  COLLINS 


n  THB  HOI  8B  or  agpianTATiva 

Wednet  iay,  MarOi  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  ICr.  Speak- 
er, the  chapman  of  miited  States 
Steel.  Davfcl  toderk±.  says  that  capi- 
tal formation  is  the  most  critical  mob- 
lem  fadnc  t  le  sted^  industry.  Hl^ 
cost  environ]  Dental  omtrols,  energy 
policy,  and  Inadequate  depreclatl<m 
aOowanoes  aie  principal  obstacles  to 
the  flow  of  e  kpltal  needed  tm  techno- 
lodcal  modef  iii»tion  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  ( ompetitlve  edge. 

It  came  as  %  surprise  to  me  that  30 
percent  of  I  nited  States  Steel's  ex- 
penditures OB  facilities  in  the  eighties 
win  go  for  environmental  controls, 
with  fSSO  ml  Ikm  a  year  reqi^red  for 
the  steel  indi  istry.  We  know  that  the 
steel  Industrj  has  already  spent  over 
te  bOUan  Jus  throu^  1978  for  poUu- 
tion  control  tnd  has  made  great  im- 
provements, IS  any  visitor  to  Pitts- 
burgh can  t  istlfy.  Tou  would  now 
expect  deellE  Ing  eost  for  c(mtrol  of 
poButlon.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

United  :8ta  es  Steel  has  about  80 
water  dlschai  tes  from  its  S  Monong»> 
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hela  River  plants  near  Pittsburgh. 
After  spending  some  $150  million  on 
controls  the  company  has  reduced  pol- 
lutants by  70  percent.  Further  expend- 
itures now  being  made  under  the  best 
practical  control  technology  will  elimi- 
nate 98  percent  of  the  pollution.  To 
reach  EPA's  standard  of  best  available 
control  technology  would  cost  $100 
million  more,  would  eliminate  only  1 
percent  more  pollution  and  their  ex- 
penditure will  not  result  in  measurable 
Improvements  in  the  river  water  qual- 
ity. Can  this  EPA  requirement,  at  a 
cost  of  $100  million  to  the  ultimate 
consiuner,  possibly  be  Justified  in  the 
public  interest? 

A  similar  heavy  penalty  is  being 
levied  by  EPA  on  the  coke  Industry. 
Largely  because  of  environmental  reg- 
ulaticms  a  number  of  marginally  prof- 
itable yet  productive  coke  ovens  were 
shut  down  pronaturely  between  1974 
and  1978.  The  lost  capacity  totaled 
about  8.4' million  tons,  or  14.3  percent 
of  the  1974  totaL  This  loss  in  domestic 
coke  ciuMclty  required  the  import  of 
5.3  million  tons  of  coke  in  1978  and  it 
threw  5.000  coke  oven  worlcers  and 
9JM)0  coal  workers  out  of  a  Job  and 
made  us  more  dependent  on  imported 
coke.  Furthermore,  it  shut  off  a 
volume  of  coke  oven  byproducts  such 
as  tar.  distillates,  and  synthetic  gas 
equivalent  to  46  million  barrels  of  im- 
ported ofl  per  year. 

When  the  industry  h^s  not  the  capi- 
tal funds  to  install  EPA's  most  strin- 
gent controls  on  ovens  with  say  less 
than  5  years  of  useful  life  remaJning, 
it  would  make  sense  to  let  them  con- 
tinue running  under  .best  practical 
water  and  air  poUutlon  controls. 

The  steel  industry  has  been  woiUng 
hard  as  pollution  caused  by  charging 
coke  into  ovens  has  been  reduced  90 
percent  in  the  past  10  years.  But  envi- 
ronmental controls  have  reduced  pro- 
ductivity by  15  percent 

Openrfdng  costs  of  pollution  control 
measures  are  extremely  heavy.  Annual 
operating  costs  of  mandated  pollution 
controls  at  United  States  Steel  will 
reach  $500  million  by  1984.  This 
means  higher  selling  prices  and  lets' 
foreign  steel  undersell  us. 

This  is  happening  while  the  Japa- 
nese have  surpassed  American  steel 
productivity.  By  1975  the  Japanese 
had  attained  production  of  a  ton  of 
steel  with  9.3  man-hours  of  work  while 
the  American  industry  required  10.9 
man-hours,  or  18Ji  percent  more.  Since 
then.  Japan  has  Increased  its  lead  by 
buUding  integrated  mlUs.  And  it  is  said 
that  the  oldest  blast  furnace  operating 
in  Japan  was  built  as  recently  as  1902. 
If  EPA  is  insensitive  to  the  produc- 
tivity, profitability,  energy  and  em- 
ployment effects  of  its  rigid  pollution 
controls,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's depreciation  allowances  are  too 
little  for  capital  formation.  IRS  rules 
allow  no  faster  rate  of  depreciation 
than  18  years  for  ci^^ital  intensive 
fadlities  such  as  the  steel  industry's.  A 
battery  of  coke  ovens  that  cost  $25 
million  in  the  1950's  costs  $100  million 
today. 
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1  believe  Congress  should  support  a 
sensible  depreciation  policy  such  as 
the  10-5-3  bill  defines  for  this  acute 
need.  We  should  also  insist  upon  full 
chargeof f  in  1  year  for  mandated  envi- 
ronmental control  expenditures. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  repealing 
the  incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas. 
This  provision  could  cost  the  steel  in- 
dustry over  $1  billion  per  year  starting 
ln.l981.  Steel  Is  an  energy  intensive  in- 
dustry—fortunately over  two-thirds  of 
their  energy  is  coal  based.  However, 
Federal  energy  policy  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  our  steel  in- 
dustry that  will  further  drain  limited 
capital  from  needed  productive  invest- 
ments.* 


THE  ROAD  TO  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH. 
PART  V-ADDRESS  AT  THE 
WHARTON  SCHOOL  OP  FI- 
NANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29. 1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday.  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  to 
speak  before  approximately  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Securities  Industry  Insti- 
tute of  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance. University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
PhUadelphia. 

These  individuals  have  been  selected 
by  their  firms  as  those  who  are  going 
places  in  the  securities  industry  and 
they  have  been  employed  within  the 
industry  for  at  least  5  years. 

While  they  are  students  In  the  sense 
that  their  formal  training  is  ongoing 
at  Wharton,  they  are  in  fact  the 
future  financial  experts  and  analysts 
of  this  Nation. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  I  could  par- 
ticipate in  furthering  their  education 
and  was  thrilled  at  the  reception  I  re- 
ceived concerning  the  Individual  In- 
vestors Incentive  Act  of  1980. 

The  text  of  my  statement  follows: 

Remark  op  Concressiiar  Richard  T. 

SCHUUB 

Thanic  you  very  much  for  the  opporunity 
to  be  here  with  you  today.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure. 

Two  yean  a«o  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  the  first  step  to  encourage  invest- 
ment by  overwhelmingly  approving  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1978.  As  we  all  know,  the  act  re- 
duced the  maximum  Federal  capital  gains 
tax  rates  from  49  to  28  percent. 

The  development  began  the  reversal  of 
past  misguided  economic  policies.  Tliese 
were  the  policies  which  resulted  in  our  gov- 
ernment so  heavily  taxing  profits  and  divi- 
dends .  .  .  savings  and  capital .  .  .  sales  and 
income .  .  .  and  all  the  other  rewards  of  risk 
taking  .  .  .  that  the  risks  were  no  longer 
worth  the  taking. 

Capital  gains  tax  reduction  is  only  the 
first  step  toward  reversing  the  nation's  de- 
clining productivity  growth  by  encouraging 
individuals  to  invest  their  savings  in  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

This  country  has  a  problem.  For  many 
years  the  United  SUtes  has  failed  to  put  as 
much  as  other  leading  industrial  nations 


building  new  industrial  plants  and  equip- 
ment.  Today  ...  the  United  States  has  the 
lowest  rate  of  savings  among  all  of  the 
major  industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
.  .  .  and  subsequently  .  .  .  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  capital  investment.  In  the  last  ten 
years  ...  at  least  6  million  investors  liave 
left  the  stock  market  .  .  .  and  every  group 
of  individuals  .  .  .  except  those  65  or  older 
.  .  .  have  opted  not  to  invest  their  savings  in 
American  industry. 

This  mass  defection  of  individual  share- 
holders .  .  .  and  the  resulting  drop  in  risk 
capital  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
equity  capital  market  for  small  and  newer 
enterprises.  The  United  SUtes  is  losing  its 
innovative  and  technological  superiority 
lead  .  .  .  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  ydurs 
around  the  world.  The  capital  crunch  haa 
created  a  dramatic  trend  among  the  smaller 
businesses  in  this  country  .  .  .  causing  many 
to  merge  with  larger  firms  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. This  crunch  has  also  led  to  a  number 
of  our  high-technology  firms  being  acquired 
...  or  at  least  partially  taken  over  ...  by 
foreign  investors. 

Despite  all  this  evidence  .  .  .  our  govern- 
ment stni  structures  iU  Ux  laws  to  motivate 
individuals  not  to  Invest  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  the 
government  is  the  biggest  winner  in  the  end 
when  individuals  do  invest.  A  recent  analy- 
sis of  the  tax  revenue  effect  of  investing 
equal  funds  in  equity  securities  and  con- 
sumption shows  a  dollar"  invested  in  equities 
worth  anywhere  from  28  to  33  times  as 
much  in  producing  federal  tax  revenues  as  a 
dollar  spent  in  consumption. 

The  results  of  our  failure  to  put  more 
money  into  productive  capacity  has  been 
harmful  to  most  American  citizens.  There 
has  been  no  real  increase  in  our  standard  of 
living  lor  almost  ten  years.  The  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  goods  produced  per  hour  of 
labor  has  been  declining  for  years .  .  .  and  is 
now  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  major 
free  world  powers.  As  our  rate  of  productiv- 
ity has  fallen  ...  the  inevitable  has  oc- 
curred .  .  .  inflation  Is  soaring  .  .  .  and  now 
stands  at  Just  under  20  percent. 

In  response  to  this  problem  ...  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  6300  ...  the  individual  inves- 
ton  incentive  act  of  1980.  This  bill  would  in- 
crease productivity  .  .  .  create  Jobs  .  .  .  pro- 
vide additional  capital  for  research  and  de- 
velopment .  .  .  and  strengthen  our  Nation's 
ability  to  compete  overseas.  H.R.  6300  ac- 
compUshes  this  by  providing  a  ten  percent 
tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,000  for  individuals .  .  . 
or  $2,000  to  married  couples  fUing  a  Joint 
tax  return ...  for  new  or  additional  invest- 
ments in  stocks  .  .  .  bonds  .  .  .  and  mutuid 
funds  investing  in  domestic  corporations. 

The  bill  also  encourages  investment  in  all 
types  of  businesses  by  stipulating  that  there 
would  be  no  limit  on  the  size  of  a  company 
whose  stock  would  be  a  permlssable  invest- 
ment. It  provides  for  a  minimum  twelve 
mopth  holding  period  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  tax  credit .  .  .  thus  encouraging  invest- 
ment rather  than  speculative  trading.  Final- 
ly ...  the  tax  credit  would  not  be  limited  to 
new  stock  issues'.  .  .  due  to  the  fact  that 
secondary  markets  are  no  less  imiwrtant 
than  the  sale  of  new  issues.     • 

The  abiUty  of  this  legisUUon  to  produce 
billions  of  dollara  of  new  capital  ...  and 
cause  millions  of  people  to  fnvest  .  .  .  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  It  was  modeled 
after  the  monory  law  .  .  .  enacted  in  Prance 
in  1978.  Since  enactment .  .  .  French  equity 
capital  raised  by  companies  in  that  country 
has  Increased  ten-fold.  One  miUion  french- 
men have  availed  themselves  of  this  tax  in- 
centive .  .  .  and  surprisingly  about  half  of 
the  participants  were  first  time  Investors. 

Similar  legislation  In  Sweden  and  Quebec 
also  show  dramatic  positive  results  .  .  .  and 
Great  Britain  Is  seriously  considering  simi- 
lar legislation.  ResulU  from  these  partid- 
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pating  countries  suggest  that  In  the  larger 
U.a  economy  .  .  .  five  to  ten  million  people 
might  be  encouraged  to  provide  $3S  to  $50 
bUUon  of  new  capital  a  year.  Thla  new  capi- 
tal would  create  new  businesses  .  . .  help 
modernize  our  Industrial  plants  .  . .  and 
produce  tens  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 

Nine  months  after  the  French  leglslaUon 
took  effect.  .  .  prices  on  the  bourse  were  up 
44.4  percent .  .  .  and  recently  they  were  up 
66  percent. 

Taking  a  conservative  outlook  and  hoping 
for  half  of  the  increase  that  occurred  in  the 
french  market  ...  we  are  talking  about  a 
staggering  amount  of  new  capital.  There  is 
nothing  In  this  legislation  which  any  Inter- 
est group  could  find  objectionable  .  .  . 
unless  they  object  to  Increased  productivity 
.  .  .  the  creation  of  new  jobs  .  .  .  additional 
capital  for  research  and  development  .  .  . 
and  improved  efficiency  in  American  Indus- 
try. 

Here  Is  a  golden  opportunity  to  put  the 
economy  back  on  the  track  that  has  gotten 
us  this  f ar  .  .  .  and  produced  the  greatest 
economic  experiment  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Thank  you.* 
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I  strongly  believe  enactment  of  this 
resolution  wOl  bring  doaer  the -day 
when  a  cure  is  found  for  sderodemuL 
I  urge  the  House  to  Join  me  and  the 
resolution's  48  coQxmsors  In  this 
effort. 

Following  ir  the  text  <d  my  reada- 
tion: 

BJ.RbbSM 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  wedc 

beginning  Pebmary  i.  1981.  as  •TfatloosI 
Sderodmna  Went  . 

Resolved  fry  Oie  Senate  and  HcmmofKep- 
naejUaHve$  of  the  United  Statet  afAmeriem 
in  Congren  oiwemUtd.  Hut  the  week  bo- 
glnning  February  1.  \9H,  Is  diflgnatwl  as 
"National  Sderodefma  Week"  and  the 
President  to  requested  to  issoe  a  prodamsr 
tion  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  obs«ve  such  week  with  approprt- 
ate  ceremonies  and  aetlvitlea« 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCALtPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATtVES 

Wednesday.  March  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today,  along  with  48  cosponsors,  rein- 
troducing a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  proclaim  National  Sclero- 
derma Week.  This  new  resolution  calls 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  through  7,  1981,  as  National 
Scleroderma  Week. 

Scleroderma  is  a  painful  and  debili- 
tating disease  that  attacks  the  skin 
and  multiple  organs  of  the  body.  In  its 
most  serious  form,  scleroderma  can 
strike  the  esophagus,  intestines,  lungs, 
heart,  or  kidney,  causing  fibrosis,  in- 
flammation, and  atrophy  of  normal 
functioning  tissues.  Localized  sclero- 
derma causes  hardening  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  along  with  painful 
ulcerations. 

This  disease  affects  some  300.000 
people.  A  full  80  percent  of  these  cases 
occur  in  women  of  childbearing  age. 
The  full  total  may  be  even  higher,  be- 
cause misdiagnosed  cases  are  common. 

Unfortunately,  the  cause  of  sclero- 
derma is  unknown,  and  there  is  no 
cure  for  the  disease.  Therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  work  remains  if  we  are  going  to 
overcome  Its  destructive  effects. 

Not  nearly  enough  attention  has 
been  focused  on  this  disease,  and  the 
result  is  a  significant  shortage  of  fund- 
ing for  research  into  a  possible  cure.  I 
beUeve  a  National  Scleroderma  Week 
would  bring  the  attention  to  the  dis- 
ease that  is  needed  to  help  find  a  cure 
and  lend  comfort  to  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  victims. 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
1981  has  been  designated  as  the  Tear 
of  the  Disabled.  This  makes  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Scleroderma  Week 
In  1981  all  the  more  appropriate. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  COMMUNICATION  AND  IN- 
FORMATION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 


'ATIVCS 


opcauroRna 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  I 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1989 

•  Mr.  <X>LDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution 
today  calling  for  the  United  States  to 
host  an  international  omference  on 
communication  and  information. 

Traditionally,  this  Natim  has  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  minimum  re- 
strictions cm  the  flow  of  goods  and  in- 
formation, believing  as  we  do  thai  this 
freedom  is  vital  to  the  continued  socio- 
economic growth  of  an  people.  Aa  a 
result,  the  United  States  has  emerged 
as  the  world's  major  information  i»t>- 
ducer.  We  manufacture  more  oommu- 
nicatlons  gear,  computers,  and  satel- 
lites than  any  other  nation.  We  |»o- 
duce  more  movies,  television  pro- 
grams, news,  and  eeonanic  data  than 
anyone  else— and  we  transmit  and 
process  all  this  information  on  more 
computer  hardware  than  any  other 
nation. 

There  is  now  little  question  that  the 
information  stored  in  advanced  com- 
munlcations  and  cranputer  technology 
Is  the  Ilf eblood  of  governments  and  in- 
dustry. As  with  any  resource  of  such 
importance,  the  potential  Ux  abuse  is 
great.  The  passage  of  privacy  and  data 
protection  legislation  by  many  indus- 
trialized nati(»s.  Including  the  United 
States,  during  the  past  several  years 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  a  reaction  to 
this  potential  for  abuse 

liCany  of  these  laws  were  Intended  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  individuals  who 
might  be  compromised  If  personal 
data  were  transmitted  outside  the 
country  In  machine-readable  Uxna. 
However.  I  think  we  are  now  seeing 
the  emergence  of  national  privacy  leg- 
islation which  Is  actually  aimed  at 
erecting  new  trade  banrlers.  Sweden. 
France,  and  West  Germany  In  paitica- 
lar  have  all  enacted  laws  <jstabllshlBg 
some  form  of  national  data  board  to 
monitor  the  use  and  storage  of  tnfor* 
matlon.  They   have  discovered  the 
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TAX  TIPS  1  OR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

HON.  BE  HJAMm  A.  GUMAN 

OP  mw  TOKK 
nr  IHK  HOI  'SB  or  RXraxSKNTATrVES 

Wednea  day.  March  19.  2980 

•  ICr.  OILMi  lN.  Ur.  Speaker,  tax  time 
Is  once  agaiJt  upon  us.  WhUe  every 
American  mist  pay  his  full  share  of 
taxes  as  his  dvic  duty,  one  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  even  a  penny  more  than 
his  fair  share 

Our  Natioi's  senior  citizens  are 
often  at  a  dis  idvantage  at  tax  time  l>e- 
cause  they  mky  not  be  willing  or  able 
to  consult  wfth  outsiders  about  their 
tax  situaUoc.  If  recmtly  widowed, 
they  may  not  be  used  to  having  to  pre- 
I>are  their  owi  i  returns. 

It  is  for  thi  reason  that  I  ask  that  a 
series  of  tax  i  ips  for  senior  citizens  be 
inserted  in  tta  i  Rbochu).  so  that  seniors 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  latest  tax 
information  i  rhen  prmarlng  their  re- 
turns. Citizen  I  with  further  questions 
should  eithe'  omtact  the  IntenuU 
Revenue  Serv  ee.  which  will  give  confi- 
dential, free  kdvioe  in  person  or  by 
telephMM  ov^  local  or  toll-free  lines. 
orUiey  shouli- consult  a  rnmtabie  tax 
preparatkm  oi  accountancy  firm. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  restate  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  recent  proponl  to  tax  the 
social  security  payments  received  by 
senior  citizens.  In  my  view,  such  a 
move  would  be  most  unfair  and  most 
unwise.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  an  effort  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming law. 

Pfcoracmio  Otsn  Ambucahs  Agaixst 

OVBVATMBfT  OT  IMOOIIX  TaZXS 

CRECKU8T  OP  tTBOZED  DKDUCTIOITS  FOR 

8CREDT7LEA  (POUf  I040> 

Medical  and  dental  expemea 
Medical  and  dental  expenses  {unreim- 
bursed by  insurance  or  otherwise)  are  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line 
31.  Form  1040). 

Insurance  premiujna 
One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  in- 
surance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limita- 
tion for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deduct- 
ed, but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 
Drugs  and  medicine* 
Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to  3 
percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31. 
Form  1040). 

Other  medical  expenses 
Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation): 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a 
doctor).  Acupuncture  services.  Ambulance 
hire.  Anesthetist.  Arch  supports  (prescribed 
by  a  doctor).  Artificial  limbs  and  teeth. 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 
Braces. 

Capital  expenditiu«s  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g..  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)—deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  In  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  You  should  have  an 
independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect  clear- 
ly the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs.  Chiropodist  Chiropractor. 
Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized. 
Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only).  Crutches.  Dental  services  (e.g.,  clean- 
ing. X-ray.  fllling  teeth).  Dentures.  Derma- 
tologist Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  phyajcian  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  in 
addition  to),  not  as  substitute  for.  regular 
diet:  physician's  statement  needed. 

Gynecologist  Hearing  aids  and  batteries. 
Home  health  services.  Hospital  expenses. 
Insulin  treatment  Invalid  chair.  Lab  tests. 
Lipreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome  a 
handicap).  Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you).  Occupation- 
al therapist  Ophthalmologist  Optician.  Op- 
tometrisUOral  surgery.  Osteopath,  licensed. 
Pediatrician.  Physical  examinations. 
Physical  therapist  Physician.  Podiatrist. 
Psychiatristis.  Psychoanalyst  Psychologist. 
Psychotherspy. 

Radium  therapy.  Sacroiliac  belt  (pre- 
scribed by  a  doctor).  Seeing-eye  dog  and 
maintenance.  Speech  therapist  Splints. 
Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare.  Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (8«  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  fbr  taxi,  buses,  etc). 

Vaednes.  Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
(bat  not  taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to 
preserve    general    health).    Wheelchain. 
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Whirlpool  baths  f6r  medical  purposes.  X- 
rays. 

Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the 
year  you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical 
expenses  on  your  bank  credit  card,  the  ex- 
penses are  deducted  in  the  year  the  charge 
is  made  regardless  of  when  the  bank  Is 
repaid. 

7aze« 

Real  estate.  General  sales.  State  and  local 
Income.  Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  ordinarily  you  may  add  to 
the  amount  shown  in  the  tax  tables  the 
sales  tax  paid  on  the  purchase  of  the  follow- 
ing items:  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles, 
airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and  materi- 
als used  to  build  a  new  home  when  you  are 
your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security.  Veterans'  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  worlcmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  dividends  untaxed  under  the  dividend 
exclusion,  interest  on  mimicipal  bonds,  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance payments.) 

Contributions 
In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
Income  (line  81,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organization^  or  fraternal 
societies  are  llmlt^  to  20  percent  of  adjust- 
ed gross  income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (3)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  State  or  local  governmental  units 
(tuition  for  children  attendlhg  parochial 
schools  Is  not  deductible). 

Pair  market  value  of  property  (e.g.,  cloth- 
ing, books,  equipment,  furniture)  for  chari- 
table purposes.  (For  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  special  rules  apply.  Contact  local 
mS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  8  cents  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  insurance  or  depreci- 
ation in  either  case). 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  lised  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g..  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  ticketa  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery. Phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  your  home 
under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qualifying 
organization  (deduction  is  limited  to  $50  per 
month). 

Interest 


Home  mortgage.  Auto  loan.  Installment 
purchases  (television,  washer,  dryer,  etc). 

Bank  credit  card— can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Other  credit  cards— you  may  deduct  as  in- 
terest the  finance  charges  added  to  your 
monthly  statement  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate,  that  are  based  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Points— deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  finandng  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's 
money  and  only  if  the  charging  of  pointa  is 
an  established  business  practice  in  you  area. 
Not  deductible  if  poinU  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g..  VA  loan  pointa  are  service  ehargei 
and  are  not  deducUble  as  interest).  Not  de- 
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ductible  if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  sell- 
ing exi>enses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  interest 

Revolvins  charge  accounts— may  deduct 
the  separately  stated  "finance  charge"  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
Casualtv  or  theft  losses 

Casualty  (e.c..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
108se*-the  amount  of  your  casualty  loa  de- 
duction Is  generally  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  de- 
crease In  fair  inarket  value  of  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  casualty,  or  (3)  your  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  property.  This  amount 
must  be  further  reduced  by  any  insurance 
or  other  recovery,  and.  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty held  for  personal  use,  by  the  $100  limi- 
tation. Report  your  casualty  or  theft  loss  on 
Schedule  A.  If  more  than  one  item  was  in- 
volved in  a  single  casualty  or  theft  or  if  you 
had  more  than  one  casualty  or  theft  during 
the  year,  you  may  use  Form  4684  for  com- 
puting your  personal  casualty  loss. 
Miscettaneova 

Appraisal  fees  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  casualty  loss  or  to  determine  the  fair 
maiket  value  of  charitable  contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense). 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  used  to 
store  Income-producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investmenta 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g..  steel  toe 
safety  shoes  or  hclmeta  worn  by  construc- 
tion workers:  special  masks  worn  by  weld- 
ers). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  your  employment 
(deduction  based  on  business  use). 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  if  used 
regularly  and  exclusively  for  certain  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Political  campaign  contributions 

Tou  may  claim  a  credit  (line  38.  Form 
1040).  for  rtiTff'g"  oonltributions  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  ii  a  candidate  for  nomination  or 
elecUon  to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  office 
In  any  primary,  general,  or  special  election. 
The  deduction  or  credit  is  also  appUcable 
for  any  (1)  committee  supporting  a  candi- 
date for  Federal.  State,  or  local  elecUve 
pubUc  office.  (3)  naUonal  committee  of  a  na- 
tional political  party.  (3)  State  committee  of 
a  naUonal  poUUcal  party,  or  (4)  local  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the 
political  contribution,  with  a  $50  ceiling 
($100  for  couples  filing  JoinUy). 

PresidenHal  election  campaign  fund 
Additionally,   you  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  your  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
for   the   Presidential   Election   Campaign 
Fund. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AdditionaHnfomuMon 

For  any  questions  oonoeming  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  Tou 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publications  and,  ad- 
ditional forms  by  ccmtacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

OTHER  TAX  ROlEFMEASUfiES 
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Additional  exemption  for  age 

Beside  the  regular  $1,000  exemption,  you 
are  allowed  an  additional  exemption  of 
$1,000  if  you  are  age  85  of  older  on  the  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year.  If  both  a  husband 
and  wife  are  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year,  each  is  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $1,000  because  of  age. 
You  are  considered  65  on  the  day  before 
your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your  65th 
birthday  is  on  Janaury  1.  1980,  you  wiU  be 
entitled  to  the  additional  $1,000  exemption 
because  of  age  for  your  1979  Federal  income 
tax  return. 

"Zero  bracket  amount" 

The  "zero  bracket  amount"  is  a  flat 
amount  that  depends  on  your  filing  status. 
It  is  not  a  separate  deduction:  Instead,  the 
equivalent  amount  is  built  into  the  tax 
tables  and  tax  rate  schedules.  Sidce  this 
amount  is  built  into  the  tax  tables  and  tax 
rate  shedules.  you  will  need  to  make  an  ad- 
justment if  you  itemize  deductions.  Howev- 
er, itemizera  will  not  experience  any  change 
in  their  tax  liability  and  the  tax  computa- 
tion wlU  be  simplified  for  many  itemizers. 

Taxtables  ' 

Tax  tables  tiave  been  developed  to  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  And  your  tax  if  your 
income  Is  under  certain  levels.  Even  if  you 
itemize  deductions,  you  may  be  able  to  use 
the  tax  tables  to  find  your  tax  easier.  In  ad- 
dition, you  do  not  have  to  deduct  $1,000  for 
each  exemption  because  these  amounU  are 
also  buUt  into  the  tax  table  for  you. 
MulHple  support  o^reemeiUt 

In  general,  a  person  may  l>e  claimed  as  a 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer,  provided 
five  testa  are  met  (1)  support  (2)  gross 
income.  (3)  member  of  household  or  reU- 
tionship,  (4)  citizenship,  and  (5)  separate 
return.  But  In  some  cases,  two  or  more  Indi- 
viduals provide  support  for  an  individual, 
and  no  one  has  contributed  more  than  lialf 
the  person's  support  However,  It  still  may 
be  possible  for  one  of  the  Individuals  to  be 
entitled  to  a  $1,000  dependency  deduction  If 
the  following  requirementa  are  met  for  mul- 
tiple support 

1.  Two  or  more  persona  any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  supitort  test— together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support 

3.  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  ttian  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  depend- 
ency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 


Sole  of  personal  resldenet 

Tou  may  exclude  from  your  groas  incooie 
some  or  all  of  your  gain  from  the  sale  ol 
your  principal  residence,  if  you  meet  certain 
age.  ownetBhip,  and  occupancy  require- 
menta at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

These  requirements,  and  the  .amount  of 
gain  ttiat  may  be  excluded,  differ  depending 
on  whether  you  sold  your  iMxne  before  July 
27.  1978.  or  on  or  after  that  date.  The  exdu- 
sion  is  elective,  and  you  may  dect  to  ex- 
clude gain  only  once  for  sales  before  July 
27.  1978.  and  (mly  once  for  sales  oo  (M'  after 
that  date. 

If  you  sold  your  home  before  July  ST. 
1978.  and  you  were  age  65  or  older  before 
the  date  of  sale,  you  may  elect  to  exdode 
the  gain  attributable  to  $38,000  of  the  ad- 
Justed  sales  price  if  you  owned  and  occupied 
the  residence  for  5  of  tlie  •  years  ending  on 
the  date  of  sale.  If  you  sold  the  booie  after 
July  26.  1978,  and  you  were  age  55  or  older 
before  the  date  of  sale,  you  may  elect  to  ex- 
clude $100,000  of  gain  on  the  sale  if  you 
owned  and  occupied  the  residoioe  for  S  of 
the  5  years  ending  on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5 
of  8  years  under  certain  dreumstanoes). 
Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of  Personal 
Residence)  is  helpful  in  detenninlng  what 
gain,  if  any.  mey  be  excluded. 

AddiUonally.  you  may  elect  to  defer  re- 
porting the  ffdn  on  the  sale  of  your  person- 
al residence  If  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  tlie  sale  you  l>uy  and  occupy 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  wtilcta  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
old  residence.  Additional  time  la  aOowed  if 
(1)  you  construct  the  new  reaidencr.  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  VB.  Armed 
Forces:  or  (3)  your  tax  home  was  abroad. 
Publicatioif  523  (Tax  Information  <m  Selling 
or  Purehasing  Tour  Home)  may  also  be 
helpfuL 

OedUftn-theOdertt 

Tou  may  be  able  to  dalm  this  credit  and 
reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (if  single), 
or  $562.50  (if  married  flling  Jointly),  tf  you 
are: 

1.  Age  65  or  older,  or 

2.  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a  public 
retirement  system. 

For  more  infonnation.  see  Instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

Credit  for  child  and  dependent  can 
expenses 

Certain  paymenta  made  for  chUd  and  de- 
pendent care  may  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  in- 
cluded yoiu-.dependent  child  under  age  15  or 
a  dependent  or  spouse  Incapable  of  self -care, 
you  may  be  aUowed  a  20  percent  credit  for 
employment  related  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses must  have  been  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  order  to  enable  you  to  work 
either  full  or  part  time. 

For  detaUed  information,  see  the  instruo- 
tions  on  Form  2441. 

gamed  income  credit 

If  you  r»f  *"***"  a  household  for  a  chOd 
who  is  under  age  19,  or  is  a  student  or  is  a 
disabled  dependent  you  may  be  entitled  to 
a  special  payment  or  credit  of  up  to  $500. 
This  is  called  the  earned  income  credit  It 
may  come  as  a  refund  chedt  or  be  applied 
against  any  taxes  owed.  Generally,  if  you  re- 
ported earned  income  and  tiad  adjusted 
gross  income  (line  31,  Form  1040)  of  leas 
than  $10,000,  you  may  be  able  to  claim  the 
credit 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
other  employee  compensation,  and  net  earn- 
ings from  self-employment  (generally 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (line  13. 
Fy>rm  1040)).  A  married  couple  must  fUe  a 
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Capthl  gains  deduction 
Tlw  Revenue  Act  of  1979  increased  tnm 
80  to  80  perceni  the  portion  of  g  capital  gain 
that  may  be  d  sducted  from  gross  income. 
For  example,  a  i  taidlvidual  selling  stocic  or 
securities  held  i  ttr  more  than  one  ear  would 
be  eligible  to  c  aim  this  deducUon.  Capital 
gains  and  lossa  are  reported  on  Schedule  O 
(Form  1040).« 
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OP  RgPBISgirTATIVES 

t.  March  19, 1980 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
continties  on  the  issue  of  regis- 
draft,  I  think  it  appro- 
some  views   of  the 
Ftithers  of  this  Nation. 

>f  1776  spoke  loud  and 

were  no  longer  will- 

themselves  to  a  corrupt, 

government  and  an  eco- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

n(Hnlc  system  that  concentrated  the 
great  wealth  of  the  country  in  the 
han(to  of  a  small  landed  aristocracy. 
They  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  to  creating  new  institu- 
tion that  would  serve  their  Ood-given 
rights.  The  American  Revolution  sig- 
nalled a  great  moment  in  the  history 
of  humanklncL 

The  principles  and  Ideals  of  the  first 
American  Revolutionaries  have  pro- 
vided inspiration  and  direction  for  our 
people  and  for  revolutionary  move- 
ments  throughout  the  world  these 
past  200  years.  Their  words  are  of  cru- 
cial imp(Htance  to  every  American 
today  as  we  measure  our  institutions 
against  the  principles  of  1776. 

The  material  follows: 

THlMnXTAKT 

I  Join  with  you  most  cordially  in  rejoicing 
at  the  return  of  peace.  I  hope  it  will  be  last- 
ing, and  that  mankind  will  at  length,  as 
they  call  themselves  reasonable  creatures, 
tuive  reason  to  settle  their  differences  with- 
out cutting  throats:  for,  in  my  opinion, 
there  never  was  a  good  war,  or  a  bad 
peace.— BxN  FxAinujif.  1783. 

When  we  take  a  survey  of  mankind,  we 
cannot  help  cursing  the  wretch  who.  to  the 
unavoidable  misfortunes  of  nature,  shall 
wilfully  add  the  calamities  of  war.  One 
would  think  there  were  evils  enough  in  the 
world  without  studying  to  increase  them, 
and  that  life  is  sufficiently  short  without 
shaking  the  sand  that  measures  it.— Thomas 
PAim,  The  Crisis,  Na  5. 

Justice  is  as  strictly  due  between  neighbor 
nations  as  between  neighbor  citizens.  A 
highwayman  is  as  much  a  robber  when  he 
plunders  in  a  gang  as  when  single;  and  a 
nation  that  makes  an  unjust  war  is  only  a 
great  gang.— Bxhjamin  FRAmcuw. 

No  man  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community  is  so 
secure  with  soldiers  quartered  in  the  body 
of  a  city  as  without  them.  Besides,  where 
military  power  is  introduced.  Military 
Maxims  are  propagated  and  adopted,  which 
are  Inconsistent  with  and  must  soon  eradi- 
cate every  idea  of  avU  Government.  Do  we 
not  already  find  some  persons  weak  enough 
to  believe,  that  an  officer  is  oblig'd  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  tho'  it  be  even 
against  the  law?— Samuxl  Adaiu,  Boston 
Gazette,  October  17. 1768. 

The  spirit  of  this  country  is  totally  ad- 
verse to  a  large  military  force.— Thomas  Jkf- 
RXSOR  to  Chandler  Price.  1807. 

A  writer  of  celebrity,  has  observed,  that 
'military  commanders  acquiring  fame,  and 
accustomed  to  receive  the  obedience  of 
armies  are  in  their  hearts  generally  enemies 
to  the  popular  equality  of  republics.'  Thus, 
the  first  step  taken  In  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  particular  families 
by  distinguished  orders,  and  assumed  nobil- 
ity, appeared  to  originate  in  the  army;  some 
of  whom,  as  observed  of  the  ancient  barons 
of  England,  'soon  forgot  the  cause  and  the 
patriotism  of  their  ancestors,  and  insensibly 
became  the  servants  of  luxury  and  govern- 
ment'—Mkrct  Wakren,  American  Revolu- 
tion. 1805. 

Even  In  the  publick  military  service,  or 
warlike  expeditions  by  national  authority, 
the  law  manifestly  requires  the  soldier  to 
think  for  himself;  to  consider  before  he  acts 
in  any  war.  whether  the  same  be  Just.  for.  if 
it  be  otherwise,  the  Common  Law  of  the 
Kingdom  will  impute  to  him  Guilt  of 
Murder.— Graitviixi  Sharp.  1773 

•  •  •  Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments, which  imder  any  form  of  govern- 
ment are  Inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which 
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are  to  be  regarded  as  partknilarly  hMtHe  to 
Republican  Uberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that 
your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  other.— GioRGK  Wasbdio- 
tow.  Farewell  S[>eech,  1798. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military 
independent  of  an  superior  to  the  Civil 
power ... 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large 
Armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete 
the  Works  of  Death,  Desolation,  and  Tyran- 
ny, already  begun  with  drcumstancea  of 
Cruelty  and  Perfidy,  scareely  paralleled  in 
the  most  barbarous  Ages,  and  totally  unwor- 
thy of  the  Head  of  a  civilized  NaUon.-Dee- 
laratlon  of  Independence.  July  4. 1778. 

But  in  this  country  the  aggravation  is 
heightened  by  a  new  combination  of  affect- 
ing circumstances.  America  was  young,  and. 
compared  with  other  countries,  was  virtu- 
ous. None  but  a  Herod  of  uncommon  malice 
would  have  made  war  upon  infancy  and  ig- 
norance; and  none  but  a  people  of  the  most 
finished  fortitude  dared,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  resisted  tyranny  .  .  . 
The  time,  sir,  will  come  when  you,  in  a  mel- 
ancholy hour,  shall  reckon  up  your  miseries 
by  your  murders  in  America.— Thomas 
Painb.  The  C:rlBls.  No.  5.  Dedicated  to  Lord 
Howe,  1778. 

It  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  free  man 
to  vote  and  elect  the  officers  who  are  to 
command  them  tai  a  military  character,  and 
he  who  dares  to  attempt  a  contravention  of 
the  right  forfelU  aU  protecUon  from  thU 
country  U  a  tyrant  and  a  despot,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  people— Resolution  of  the 
Franklin  Society  of  Pendleton.  South  Caro- 
lina.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
DaUy  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  all  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  tmtll  the 
computerization  of  this  Information 
becoioes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this 
Informatidn  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional RaooRD  on  Mon(iay  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  20,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  ScHEDXTLEo 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of    the    Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  program. 

4232  Diritsen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
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HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1081 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  for  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 
4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
theU.S. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  24 


9:30 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2358,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

4200  Dirksen  Buading 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  U.S.  embargo 
of  grain  and  technology  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sul)committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  rail  safety  laws  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Adminlstratton.  fo- 
cusing on  the  area  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials regulations. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  mandated  studies  and 
activities  as  outlined  In  PubUc  Law  95- 
478,  Older  Americans  Act 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  uid  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  1070.  to  Improve  the  regula- 
tion of  multi-employer  pension  insur- 
ance plans,  and  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  benefits:  and  to  begin 
markup  of  S.  2337.  authorizing  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  Btilldlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Bute.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  general  admin- 
istration, and  economic  and  statistical 
analysis,  DeparUnent  of  Commerce. 

8-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
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To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  for  dviliaa  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 

8.00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Researeh  and  Development  Subcommittee 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  S.  2294. 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  procurement  programs  of 

the  DeiMutment  of  Defense. 

224  RusseU  BuUdlng 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
housing  and  energy  aspects  of  the 
SmaU  Community  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment PoUcy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128.  Caplt<d 

•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Suhoommlttee 
on  Energy  Resources  and  Materials 
Production  on  8.  2119,  to  |»ovide  for 
the  protection  of  fishery  resources  on 
the  Georges  Bank  (on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf)  from  the  environmen- 
tal degradation  due  to  oU  and  gas  weU 
driUlng  acUvities. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resource  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation on  8.  2119.  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of,  fishery  resources  on  the 
Georges  Bank  (on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf)  from  environmental  deg- 
radation due  to  oU  and  gas  weU  drill- 
ing activities. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Environmental  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    8.    2358. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
scope  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations  and  legislation. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorizar 
tions  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 

tlOZL 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 


6007 

Uonal  Development;  the  Intematlonal 
narcotics  control  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundatido. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Ain>ropriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
Tb  hold  bearings  on  propdhed  budget  «»• 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  <»  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the 
Economic  Development  Admlnistnt- 
tlon.  and  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Department  of  Oommeroe. 

8-148.  Cvitbl 

tU"fc«"g.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  ott  moposed  legislation 

iUithorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1961 

for  housing,  community  development 

programs  and  the  Urban  Develoiment 

Action  Grant  of  the  Departmoit  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

•Parks.  Recreation,  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  receive  testlnumy  from  Administra- 
tion officials  on  the  following  land 
conveyance  and  other  measures  affect- 
ing the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  8.  1506.  2261. 
1923. 1972, 1985, 1997,  2209, 1910, 1715. 
2307.  HJt.  1762. 3928, 1967.  and  920. 

8110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  pending  health  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  oonaideia- 
tlon  of  S.  1839.  authorizing  ftmds 
through  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
imder  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

357  RusseU  BuUdlng 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operatkms  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1318  Diitoen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  trndget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
the  General  Aocoimtlng  Office. 

8-128.  Capitol 
Conferees 
On  &  932.  authorizing  funds  to  establish 
the  producUon  of  synthetic  fuels. 
gasohoL  solar  energy,  renewable  re- 
sources, geothermal  energy,  to  estab- 
lish an  energy  conservation  program 
and  energy  supply  targeta,  and  to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
untU  September  30, 1988. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Developmoit  Subcom- 
mittee 


6008 
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S-146.  Capitol 
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Appropriation 
Agriculture,  tiwnl 
lated  Agen  les 
To    continu ; 
budget  est  mates 
for  the  Dei  «rtment 


1223  Dirksen  Buflding 

Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
Agencies  Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
Trade  Administration.  Mi- 
Development  Agency. 
Travel  Service.  Depart- 


5303  Dirksen  Buflding 


of  the  first  con- 
resolution  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget 
revenues,  and  new 


6203  Dirksen  Buflding 


Commerce,  Sci  mce,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sub^mmittee 
To  hold 

authorizini 

U.S.Flre 
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and  the 
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on  proposed  legislation 

funds  for  programs  of  the 
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8-138.  Capitol 


Ni  turml 


Resources 
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3110  Dirksen  Buflding 


drilian 


ind 


Public  Works 
Subcommittee 
to  mark  up  proposed 
uithorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
or  environmental  research 
programs  of  the  En- 
Protection  Agency. 

4300  Dirksen  Buflding 


meeting,  to  continue  considers- 
pen  ling  health  proposals. 

2321  Dirksen  BuUdidg 


,tion 
on  proposed  legislation 
fimds  for  flscal  year  1981 
election  commission. 
301  RusseU  Buflding 


Development  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
hearings    on    proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1981 
of  Agriculture. 
1323  Dirksen  Buflding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

BdiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Buflding 
impropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

146.  S-Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On   H.R.   3313,   authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

8-207,  Capitol 

MARCH  37 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Devlopment  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for     the     National     Transportation 

Safety  Board. 

33S  RusseU  Buflding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Buflding 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  AMVETS,  Paralyzed  Veterans, 
Blinded  Veterans.  WWI  Veterans,  and 
Military  Orders  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

1202  Dirksen  Buflding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 
*Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 
ence and  technical  research.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Buflding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1784,  to  improve 
the  electric  generating  efficiency  of 


March  19,  1980 


Joint  Federal-civUian  pooling  practices 
in  Alaska. 

3110  Dirksen  Buflding 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  pending  health  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Buflding 
11:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Procurement  PoUcy  and  Reprograming 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1687,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  limitations  imposed  on 
excess  pI^}fits  from  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  con- 
struction of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels, 
and  S.  2233.  to  exempt  from  accoimt- 
ing  requirements  those  contracts  of  $1 
million  or  less  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  construction  of  air- 
craft or  naval  vessels. 

1224  Dirksen  Buflding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  Department .  of 
Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  N.  Teige,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for 
the  remainder  of  term  expiring  June 
30.  1980.  and  for  a  term  of  five  years 
expiring  June  30. 1985. 

457  RusseU  Buflding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Buflding 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Buflding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1790,  proposed 
Privacy  Protection  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Buflding 
9:30  ajn. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Buflding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 


March  19,  1980 

Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Buflding 

MARCH  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Buflding 
10:00  ajn. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury:  and  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  increase  the  U.S. 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Buflding 
Budget 
To  resume  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Buflding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Tnnsportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  IISI,  proposed 
Rafl  Restructuring  Assistance  Act. 

235  RusseU  Buflding 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

8-146.  CU>itol 


APRIL  1 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128.  Capitol 
9:00  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  proposals 

2221  Dirksen  Buflding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


10.00 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropiiations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  UiiMin  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Orant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Buflding 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Buflding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Trunsportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  Bufldtaig 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2332,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1081  and 

1982  for  dvflian  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Buflding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  bearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4233  Dirksen  Buflding 

APRILa 
8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
0:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  1393.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for    programs    under    the    National 
Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Act 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  DMsen  BuUdlng 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  8. 1188,  to 
revise    the   vocational    rehabiUtation 
program  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 


10:00 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na^ 
tlonal  Commission  on  Air  QuaUty,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Cpifunls- 
slon.  and  UJ3.  Army  cemeteiial  ex- 
penses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Diitoen  BuUdlng 


6009 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  heaitngs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1081  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

S-lM.CHiitol 
Banking.  Homdng,  and  Uitan  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affain  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propoeed  legis- 
lation authoriztnc  funds  for  flscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  devdop- 
ment  programs,  and  the  uitian  devd- 
opment  action  grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hoiising  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  BufliUng 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authmlty. 

6202  Dirksen  Buflding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranapottatioo 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  taaardoos  mate- 
rials programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

23S  RuaaeU  Buflding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busineas. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
1:00  pjn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  Joint  meeting  with 
the  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
Councfl  cm  pending  business  Items. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate*  for  flscal  year  1081  for  the 
Dciwrtment  of  Transportation. 

UM  Diikaen  BuUding 
APRILS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated AgoKles  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1081 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128.  Capitfd 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2377,  author- 
izing funds  for   fiscal   year   1981   for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  500.  piopoeed 
Consumer-Patient    Radiation    Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

6236  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Diricsen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1081  for  oer^ 


6010 


Uin 
Energy. 


pro^vns  of  the  Department  of 
1234  Dirksen  BuOding 


Oommeree, 

TohoM 

autlioria^C 
research 


8  dence,  i 


berfaicsi 


and  Transportation 
on  proposed  legislation 
funds  for  ocean  poUutlon 
I  nd  monitoring  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 


Energy  and 
To  hold 
of  cartKU 
mo9>herc 


H  atural  Resources 
hearings  on  the  climatic  effects 
dioxide  buildup  in  the  at- 

SllO  Dirksen  Buflding 


2:001 
Judiciary 
To  hold 


hfarings  on  pending  nomlna- 
2228  Dirksen  BuOding 


9:30 
Labor  and 
To  hold 
1572.  blU^ 
from 

workplace 
health 


Ht  man  Resources 

he{tfings  on  S.  2153.  1486,  and 

to  provide  an  exemption 

regulation    for   certain 

with    good    safety    and 


OSSA 


records. 


10:00) 
Appropriation 

Interior  and  plated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold) 
timates 
Federal 
and  the 
tration.  ol 


ha  rings* 


f  »r 


I  on  proposed  budget  es> 

fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline. 

1  nergy  Information  Adminls- 

the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 


Appropriatioi  s 


Transportatlcfi 
To  resume 
estimates 
Departmeht 


Appropriatioi^ 
Treasury. 


Oovemmtnt 


To  hold 
tlmatw 
partment 


Banking, 

Inteniations  I 
To  hold 
Joint 
Act,  aiMl 
proposed 
pansion 
Small 
Act 


Regal  ktl<» 
tiosel 
for 


*Energyand 

Energy 
TO  review 
budget 
within  iU 
consider 
wHlmake 
mlttee, 
dala  of 
tory 
Hearings 


2:00  pjn. 

Appropriatlois 

Tnuu])ortatl4n 

To 

budget 

(or  the 


oontin  le 


APRIL  19 


4232  Dirksen  Buflding 


Subcommittee 
learinga  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Buflding 


Ptstal 


General 


Service,   and 
Suhfiommittee 

(m  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
af the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 


hei  rings 
fcr 


Hovdng, 


;,  and,Urban  Affairs 

Finance  Subonnmittee 

h^tftngs  on  8.  2097,  proposed 

Ex  iMrt    Marketing    Assistance 

m  the  substance  of  8.  2040. 

SmaD  Business  ESxport  Ex- 

,  Let  and  8.  2104.  proposed 

Bt^iness  Export  Development 


8302  Dirksen  Buflding 
1  Fatural  Resources 
Subcommittee 
items  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
recommendations  which   it 
thereon' to  the  Budget  Com- 
n  eeiving  testimony  from  of f  1- 
tbe  Federal  dergy  Regula- 
Cmn  nission  and  for  the  Office  of 
Lnd  Appeals. 

8228' Dirksen  Buflding 


Subcommittee 

hearings    on    proposed 

ei*,imat«  for  fiscal  year  1981 

D^MUtment  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Buflding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  16 
9:30  ajB. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2153,  1486, 
and  1572.  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tkm  from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces    with    good    safety    and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  Buflding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1424.  proposed 
International  Health  Act. 

8226  Dirksen  Buflding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professionals  to  staff  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  faculties. 
412  RusseU  Building 
lOUWajn.. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional OaUery  of  Art.  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
U.S.  Quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

5302  Dirksen  Buflding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2193.  authorizing 
funds   for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
United  States  Raflway  Association. 

235  Russell  Buflding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Buflding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

357  RusseU  Buflding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Buflding 

APRIL  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1391,  authorising 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  National  Climate  Program. 

235  RusseU  Buflding 


March  19,  1980 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2153,  1486, 
and  1572,  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces  with  good  safety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  Buflding 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  chUdren  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  RusseU  Buflding 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  oh  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Govenunent  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
1114  Dirksen  Buflding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation    and    Renewable    Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1842,  proposed 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subconunittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

(or  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  18 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mflitary  construction  of  the  DOD, 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 

APRIL  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoris- 
ing funds  (or  (Iscal  year  1981  for  pro- 


March  19,  1980 


grams  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Buflding 

APRIL  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  (or  Hscal  year  1981  (or  the 
Deparixsent  o(  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  UJS.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 
100  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
taiy  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuOding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal   Service,   and  General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL23 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal   Service,   and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 

Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  TransporUtlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  Buflding 

Rules  and  Administration 
TV)  receive  testimony  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207.  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control;  and 
to  consider  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative business. 

301  RusseU  Buflding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
(or  mlUtaiy  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Bufldlmt 

APRIL  24 

10:00  ajo. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1818  Dlricsen  Buflding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Approprlatioas 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subeonmiit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  (or  the 
Bureau  o(  Land  Management 

1223  Dirksen  Buflding 
Appr(H>riatlons 

Treasury.  Postal  Serrioe,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  (or  flacal  year  1981 
(or  the  Executive  OtBee  at  the  Presi- 
dent 

1114  Dirksen  Buflding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

BUUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    omtinue    heartaigs    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  (or  (iscal  year  1981 
(or  miUtary  construction  at  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuOding 


6011 


APRIL  21 

10:00  aJB. 
A[>propriatlons 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  Hscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuOding 


APRIL  18 


APRIL  IS 

9:30  ajn. 
'Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  flscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Buflding 
10:00  ajn. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  flacal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  iU  legl^atlve  jurisdiction  and 
consider   recommendations   which   it 
wiU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Energy  Informs- 
tion  Administration. 

8110  Dirksen  Buflding 

APRIL  88 

10:00  a-m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  Jiold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 

1224  Dirksen  BuOding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Imdget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  ReUtions  Authority.  U.S. 
Tax  Court  ud  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Buflding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mfli- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


8:80  ajB. 
•Veterans' Affairs 
Business  mfeting.  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-can  piofee- 
sionals  to  HUH  the  VHtna^  AAninis- 
tration  healthcare  (adUties,  &  788.  to 
provide  (or  the  right  at  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  at  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  (umlahed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administratian  to  veterans  (or  oon- 
servloe-oanneeted  dlsabnttlw  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  Insur- 
anoe  <v  stmOar  contracts,  and  8.  1528 
and  HJt  4018,  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act 

418  RusseU  Bufldtaig 

lOHWajn. 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Snboonunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  conservation  programs  at 
the  Department  of  Boergy. 

1224  Dirksen  Bufldtaig 
Appropriattons 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Imdget  es- 
Umates  (or  fiscal  year  1881  (or  the 
Federal  EleeUons  Cnmmlsskin.  Advlso- 
ry  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relationa.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay.  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  UjB. 

1318  Dirksen  Bufldtaig 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee  . 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  esttanates  for  flscal  year  1981 

for  mflitary  construction  at  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BoOdtaig 

MATl 

lOKMajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Houkng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment 

1318  Dtaksen  Bufldtaig 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  tar  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1234  Dtaksoi  Bufldtaig 
Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal  Service,   and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dtaksen  Bufldtaig 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 3377.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

3338  Dirtsen  Bufldtaig 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Clifld  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 


6012 


To   hoi  I 
might 
youth 


hearings  on  Issues  Congress 
consider   which    would   affect 
in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Oirksen  Building 

MATS 


10:00 


Appropria  tions 

BUD-Ind(  pendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 


tee 
To 
budget 
for 
Urban 


eon  Unue 


thi 


hearings    on    proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Housing  and 
Development 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  6 


9:30 
Approprialions 

Agricultur  >,  Rural  Develc^jment.  and  Re- 
lated A  tencies  Subcommittee 
To  renin  le  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimal  es  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Departfnent  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  C<  nstruction  Subcommittee 
To  resvm:  e  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimat »  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary cofstructon  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 


10:00 
ApproprlatA>ns 


10:00 
Appropriatiitns 
Interior  an< 
tee 
To  hold 
timatea 
partmerit 


Appropriatii  ins 


Transportal  Ion 
To  resumi 
estimate  I  ._ 
Departoent 


MAY  7 


Interior  nnk  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 
U.S. 


gearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Survey. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


Ce  >Iogical  i 


MAY  13 


Interior  an(  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold 
timates 
tional 


I  h  tarings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
I  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
;  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


PirkJ 


MAY  14 


Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 


h  wrings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
'  of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
of  Transportation. 

1324  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  15 

10:00 1 

Appropriati4ns 

BUD-IndepAident  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  resume  hearings  on  projxMed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proi>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:00  ajn. 
'Veterans' Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
prevenUble  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  ajn. 

•  Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  Building 

.lUNKll 
9:30  a.m.  « 

•  Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  re&ume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, mUitary,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
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1981  for  programs  under  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To    continue    hearings    on    S.    2377, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    the    Department    of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Pair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  propibsed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

S302  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  E)epartment  of  Transportation. 
1224  Oirksen  Building 
MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  pro- 
posed    Fair     Financial     Information 
Practices  Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed 
Privacy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, mUitary,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
10:00  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  title  II,  proposed 
Youth  Education  and  Training  Act,  of 
S.  2385,  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  title  II,  pro- 
posed Youth  Education  and  Training 
Act.  of  S.  2385,  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaicer  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  LaFam;c). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  19, 1980. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  J. 
LaPalce  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  ob 
Thursday,  March  20,  1980. 

Thoicas  p.  O'Neili.,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


death  of  the  Honorable  John  Slack,  late  a 
BepresenUUve  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  otbcer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives II nd  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


PRAYER 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  DID.,  former 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — 
Matthew  5:  16. 
"Breathe  on  us  breath  of  God, 
Pill  us  with  life  anew, 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love, 
And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do." 

In  this  hour  of.  our  national  life 
strengthen  our  faith,  renew  our  cour- 
age, make  us  great  in  goodness  and  good 
in  our  greatness  that  we  may  triumph 
over  every  evil  intention  and  conquer 
every  wayward  thought. 

Help  us  to  build  our  national  life  upon 
the  deep  foundation  of  moral  integrity 
that  with  vision  clear,  faith  true,  and 
spirit  strong  we  may  face  the  duties  of 
this  day  imafraid  and  undismayed. 

Strengthen  our  prisoners  held  abroad. 
May  they  soon  return  to  our  country 
and  to  their  loved  ones.  Amen  and  amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  annoimces  to 
the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  foUowing 
resolution: 

s.  Rbs.  386 

itesolved.  That  the  Senate  has  beard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  annoimcement  of  the 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  21, 
1980,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6614, 
NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION,  1981.  1982.  AND 
1983 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  March  21, 
1980.  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
6614)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  national  sea  grant  program 
for  fiscal  years  1981, 1982.  and  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  662, 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  662)  to  provide 
for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund: 

CONTEKENCE  REPORT  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-837) 

The  committee  of  conferenca  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  cm  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  663) 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Fund,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 


TITLE  I— INTEB-AMKRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
Sac.  101.  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
Bank  Act  (22  UJ3.C.  283  et  seq.)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  29  as  section 
28;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sac.  20.  (a)  Hie  United  States  Oovenior 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  two 
resolutions  which  were  proposed  by  the  Oot- 
emors  at  a  special  meeting  In  December 
1978  and  are  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Bank.  These  resolutions 
provide  for  ( 1 )  an  mcrease  in  the  authorlaed 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  additional 
subscriptions  thereto,  and  (2)  an  increase  m 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions and  contributions  thereto.  Upon  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutions,  the  United  States 
Oovemor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  (A)  to  subscribe  to  two  him- 
dred  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  himdred 
and  ninety-six  shares  of  the  increase  In  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  of 
which  two  hiuidred  ten  thousand  eight  him- 
dred and  four  shall  be  callable  and  seventeen 
thousand  and  ninety-two  shall  be  paid-in, 
and  (B)  to  contribute  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  $700,000,000;  except  that  any 
commitment  to  make  such  subscriptions  to 
pald-m  and  caUable  capital  stock  and  to 
make  such  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  mcreaae  of 
the  United  States  subscription  and  contri- 
bution provided  for  In  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (1)  •3,749.207.988  for 
the  United  States  subecription  to  the  c^>l- 
tal  stock  of  the  Bank,  and  (a)  8700,000,000 
for  the  United  SUtes  share  of  the  Increase 
In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  authorized  by  this  section  by  let- 
ter of  credit  in  four  annual  installments.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  obtain  a  certification  from  the 
Bank  that  any  imdlsbursed  balances  result- 
ing from  drawdowns  on  such  letter  of  credit 
will  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  United  Stetes 
share  of  expected  disbursement  requirements 
for  the  following  three-month  period. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  may  be  used  for 
any  form  of  assistance  to  any  coimtry  which 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Bank.". 

Sec.  102.  The  President  shaU  evaluate  a 
proposal  for  Joint  action  by  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemiqihere  and  otlier  coun- 
tries which  participate  m  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  to  Increase  exploration 
for  and  exploitation  of  energy  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  through 
mtUUlateral  Incenttves.  administered  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  to  pri- 
vate investment  In  such  reaotirces.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Oongieai 
not  later  than  September  30,  1980,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  be  considers 
appropriate. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g,  D  1^7  is  2:07  pjn. 
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AFRICAN   DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
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TITLE  rV — EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY 
ENHANCEMENT 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Fund  to  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  assure  that  information  rela- 
tive    to    potential    procurement    opportu- 
nities for  United  States  firms  is  expeditious- 
ly  conununlcated  to  the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury,   the  Secretary  of  State,   and   the 
Secretary   of   Commerce.   Such   Information 
shall  be  disseminated  as  broadly  as  possible 
to  both  large  and  small  business. 
TITLE   V— HUMAN   RIGHTS   REPORTING 
Sec.  501.    (a)    Section  701   of  the  Act  of 
October  3,  1977  (Public  Law  96-118;  22  VS.C. 
262g),  is  amended  in  subsection  (c)  — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  on  all  loans  considered 
by  the  Boards  of  Executive  Directors  of  the 
institutions  listed  in  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate.  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall  in- 
clude a  list  of  all  loans  considered  by  the 
Boards  of  Executive  Directors  of  such  Insti- 
tutions and  shall  specify  with  respect  to  each 
such  loan — 

"(1)   the  institution  Involved; 

"(11)  the  date  of  final  action; 

"(iU)  the  borrower; 

"(Iv)  the  amount; 

"(V)   the  project  or  program; 

"(vl)  the  vote  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

"(vll)  the  reason  for  United  States  Govern- 
ment opposition,  if  any; 

"(vlll)  the  final  disposition  of  the  loan; 
and 

"(ix)  If  the  United  States  Government 
opposed  the  loan,  whether  the  loan  meets 
basic  human  needs. 

"(B)  The  Information  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  subparagraph  (A)  also  shall  be 
Included  In  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies.". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
shall  report  quarterly  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  memlpers  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Development  Insti- 
tutions and  Finance  of  such  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  in  each  instance  in  wMch  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  an  institution 
listed  In  subsection  (a)  opposes  any  loan, 
financial  assistance,  or  technical  assistance 
f:r  reasons  regarding  himian  rights.  Each 
such  report  shall  include — 

"(A)  the  reasons  for  such  opposition; 

"(B)  all  policy  considerations  taken  into 
account  in  reaching  the  decision  to  oppose 
such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or  technical 
assistance; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  the  country  Involved; 

"(D)  a  record  of  how  the  United  States 
Government  voted  on  all  other  loans,  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  technical  assistance  to 


such  country  during  the  preceding  two  years; 
and 

"(E)  Information  as  to  how  the  decision 
to  oppose  such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or 
technical  assistance  relates  to  overall  United 
States  Government  policy  on  human  rights 
in  such  coimtry. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  or  his 
delegate  shall  consult  frequently  and  in  a 
timely  manner  with  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  to  Inform  them  regarding  any  prospec- 
tive changes  in  policy  direction  toward  coun- 
tries which  have  or  recently  have  bad  poor 
human  rights  records.". 

(c)  Title  vn  of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1977, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  705.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  United  States  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  to  consult  with  the  other  Governors 
of  those  Institutions  concerning  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  their  respective  institutions  to  establish 
human  rights  standards  to  be  considered  In 
connection  with  each  application  for 
assistance.". 

TITLE     VI— USE     OF     RENEWABLE     RE- 
SOURCES FOR  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 
Sec.  601.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
at  affordable  prices  the  world's  poor  will 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  Jobs,  food,  water, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  and  poor  countries  will 
continue  to  be  economically  and  politically 
unstable; 

(2)  dependence  on  increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuel  resources  consumes  too  much  of 
the  capital  available  to  poor  countries  with 
the  result  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  poor  people; 

(3)  in  many  developing  countries  the  cost 
of  large  central  generators  and  long  distance 
electrical  distribution  makes  it  unlikely  that 
rural  energy  by  means  of  a  national  grid  will 
contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of  poor 
people; 

(4)  only  one  of  eight  rural  Inhabitants 
lives  in  an  area  which  has  access  to  elec- 
tricity and  even  fewer  rural  inhabitants  ac- 
tually have  or  can  afford  electricity; 

(57  wood,  animal  and  agricultural  waste, 
and  other  "noncommercial"  fuels  still  sup- 
ply about  half  the  total  energy  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  all  but  a  seventh  In  rural 
sectors; 

(6)  growing  dependence  of  the  world's 
poor  on  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  has 
forced  the  overcuttlng  of  forests  and  as  a 
consequence  erosion  and  loss  of  available 
agricultural  land;  and 

(7)  recent  Initiatives  by  the  international 
financial  institutions  to  develop  and  utilize 
decentralized  solar,  hydro,  blomass,  geother- 
mal,  and  wind  energy  should  be  significantly 
expanded  to  make  renewable  energy  re- 
sources increasingly  available  to  the  world's 
poor  on  a  wide  scale. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, In  connection  with  its  voice  and  vote 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  African  Development  Fund,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  shall  encourage 
such  Institutions — 

(1)  to  promote  the  decentralized  produc- 
tion of  renewable  energy: 
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(3)  to  Identify  renewable  resources  to 
produce  energy  in  rural  development  proj- 
ects and  determine  the  feaslbi.lty  of  sub- 
stituting them  for  systems  usmg  fossil  fuel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  In  developing  tech- 
nologies for  getting  energy  from  renewable 
resources; 

(4)  to  support  research  Into  the  use  of  re- 
newable resources.  Including  hydropower. 
blomass,  solar  photovoltaic,  and  solar  ther- 
mal; 

(5)  to  support  an  information  network 
to  make  avaUable  to  policy  makers  the  full 
range  of  energy  choices; 

(6)  to  broaden  their  energy  planning, 
analyses,  and  assessments  to  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  supply  of,  demand  for, 
and  possible  uses  oi  renewable  resources; 
and 

(7)  to  coordinate  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  other  aid  or- 
ganizations In  supporting  effective  rural 
energy  programs. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"renewable  resource"  means  any  energy  re- 
source which — 

( 1 )  meets  the  needs  of  rural  communities; 

(2)  saves  capital  without  wasting  labor; 

(3)  is  modest  in  scale  and  simple  to  in- 
stall and  maintain  and  which  can  be  man- 
aged by  local  individuals; 

(4)  is  acceptable  and  affordable;  and 

(5)  does  not  damage  the  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  International  Development  Cooper- 
ation Agency,  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually 
thereafter  on  the  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  set  forth  in  this  title. 

Henrt  S.  Rrnss, 
Henry  Gonzalez, 
John  J.  LaFalce, 
John  J.  Cavanaugh, 
J.  W.  Stanton, 
Henkt  J.  Htde, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Prank  Church, 
Claiborne  Peix, 
Paul  Sarbanes, 
Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Richard  O.  Lugar, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senxite. 

Jonrr  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  or  Conterence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  662) 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 


title  I — ^nrm-AMXBiCAif  oxvklopmxnt  bamk 
The  House  amendment  provided  for  an 
authorization  of  $1,649,900,000  for  the  United 
States  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  inter-American  Development  Bank.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  for  an  authorization  of 
$2,749,207,988  for  that  purpose.  The  House 
recedes  to  the  Senate. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $600,000,000  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Ihe  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  for  an  authorization  of 
$700,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The  House  re- 
cedes to  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate  figures 
with  the  recognition  that  the  terms  of  the 
replenishment  agreements  for  which  these 
contributions  are  authorized  have  led  to 
actual  reductions  in  UJ3.  contributions  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  from  previ- 
ous replenishments  and  that  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  contributions  are  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  levels  Included  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolutions  (contained  In  PX.  95-481, 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act  for  1979,  and 
in  Pi.  95-118,  increasing  U.S.  participation 
in  the  multilateral  development  banks). 
Furthermore,  the  conferees  agreed  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  House  figures  would  neces- 
sitate a  renegotiation  of  the  ctirrent  agree- 
ments leading  to  prolonged  interruptions  in 
bank  lending  activity  and  adversely  affecting 
assistance  to  countries  vital  to  our  national 
security. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cost  of 
participation  In  the  Tnter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  a  minimum,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  pay  the  amounts  required  for  U.S. 
subscriptions  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
Bank  by  letter  of  credit  in  four  annual  in- 
stallments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
Instructed  to  obtain  a  certification  from  the 
Bank  that  drawdowns  of  the  letters  of  credit 
will  be  deferred  until  the  funds  are  needed 
by  the  Bank. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Bank  that  it  would  not  draw- 
down the  United  States  contributions  to  the 
Pvind  for  Special  Operations  before  they 
are  needed.  The  conferees  agreed  that  this 
change  in  procedure  will  prevent  the  insti- 
tutions from  maintaining  dollar  balances  in 
excess  of  their  needs,  thereby  reducing  the 
outlays  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes  to  the  House. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  any  form  of  assistance  to 
a  nation  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Bank. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with 
the  understanding  that  this  amendment 
would  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Bank 
to  lend  to  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank 
imder  Article  m.  Section  1,  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  evaluate  a  proposal  for  Joint  action 
by  members  of  the  Bank  to  increase  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  energy  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  investment  insurance  administered 
by  the  Bank  and  through  other  methods. 
The  amendment  also  required  the  President 
to  submit  a  report  and  recommendations  on 
this  matter  by  September  30,  1980.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment that  deletes  the  reference  to  Invest- 
ment Insurance. 


TiTLB  n — anaif  ncvsLOPicnrr  bamk 


The  House  amendment  provided  for  an  aa- 
thorizatton  of  $18u,0i>O,UOO  for  the  United 
Slates  share  of  the  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Asian  Development  i-'und.  The  Seaate 
blU  provided  for  an  authorization  of  $445,- 
000,000  lor  that  purpose.  Ibe  House  recedes 
to  the  Senate  for  reasons  expressed  in  the 
explanation  of  Title  I. 

The  House  amendment  reqtilied  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiuy  to  obtain  a  oertlfl- 
cation  from  the  Bank  that  it  will  not  draw- 
down the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
Fund  before  they  are  needed.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes  to  the  House. 

The  House  amendment  authorised  the 
United  States  to  contribute  up  to  $100,000,- 
000  to  a  special  refugee  fund  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Bank  and  authorised 
$i00,o00,000  in  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  House  amendment  also  required 
the  President  to  encourage  other  countries 
to  support  the  establishment  of  the  fund. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions. The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with 
the  understanding  that  the  authorizing 
committees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  study  the  feasibility  of  having  the 
multilateral  development  banks  assist  mem- 
ber countries  of  first  asylum  for  refugees  and 
to  aid  in  permanent  resettlement  of  refugees 
in  third  countries  in  South  and  Southeast 
AsU. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
United  States  may  not  make  any  cMitrlbu- 
tlon  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund  if  Tai- 
wan is  excluded  irom  membership  in  the 
Asian  Develpoment  Bank.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes  to  the  House  vrith  an  amendment 
reaffirming  the  position  of  the  Congress  as 
set  forth  in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  which 
provides  for  the  protection  of  Taiwan's  in- 
terests in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  future 
UJ3.  participation  would  be  threatened  if 
Taiwan  were  ever  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Bank. 

title  m — AnicAir  dkvklopmxnt  rutto 
The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Fund  that  it  will  not  draw- 
down the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  Ftind  before  they  are  needed.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes  to  the  House. 

title  IV — export  OPPORTTTKITT  XKHAHCXMnrr 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  United 
States  executive  directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  African  Derelop- 
ment  Fund  to  assure  that  information  relat- 
ing to  export  opportunities  is  commtuilcated 
to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce. 
Ihe  amendment  also  reqtiired  the  Informa- 
tion be  broadly  disseminated  to  large  and 
small  businesses.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  slmUar  provisions.  The  Senate  recedes  to 
the  House. 

TITLX    V — HXTMAN     RXOBTB    nPORIXNO 

The  House  bill  contained  a  Committee 
amendment  which  reqtiired  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  on  loans  made  by  Uie 
multilateral  development  banks  and  any 
United  States  actions  taken  on  human 
rights  grotinds  with  respect  to  those  loans. 
The  bill  was  amended  on  the  House  Floor 
to  require  the  United  SUtes  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  multilateral  development  banks  that 
wotild  establish  human  rights  standards  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  each  ap- 
plication for  assUtance  from  thoae  institu- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  almllar 
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Senate  recedes  to  tbe  House 

amendment  and  recedes 

(c)   with  an  amendment  dl- 

IS.  Governor  of  the  Banks  to 

the    other   governors   of    the 

adoption   of   an   amend- 

artlcles  of  agreement  to  estab- 

Igbts  standards  for  assistance. 

or    KENTWABLX    RESOUKCES    rOB 
CNERGT   PROOUCTION 


The  Houi  t  amendment  required  tbe 
United  State  to  encourage  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Developi  lent  Bank,  tbe  African  Devel- 
opment Puni  I,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  to  pron  lote  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  i  esources.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  sli  illar  provisions.  Tbe  Senate  re- 
cedes to  the  House  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Hknbt  S.  Rcuss, 
Hemxt  Oonzalez. 

JOHH  J.  LaFaLCE, 

JoRir  J.  Cavamaugb, 
J.  W.  Stamton, 
Henkt  J.  Htdb, 
Hansen  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

nuNK  Cbttech. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Pattl  Sabbakes, 
Jacob  K.  Javrs, 

RlCRAltO  O.  LUGAE, 

Manaiers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

lonsent  that  the  Committee 

and   Foreign   Commerce 

r^idniKht  tonight  to  file  a  re- 

6837,  which  was  reported 

yesterday. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentle- 
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asked  and  was  given 

address   the   House   for 

to  revise  and  extend  his 

include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 

the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 

of    the    IDepartment    of 

and    Welfare,    the 

and  Quality  Service  of  the 

of  Agriculture,  and  the 

(Consumer  Protection  of  the 

Commission  announced 

positions  on  a  variety 

labeling  issues.  That  announce- 

bhese  three  Federal  agencies 

or  change  in  food  labels  to 

telJbuyers  more  about  the  main 

preservatives,  flavoring  and 

of  the  foods  they  buy. 

on  I  have  is  this:  Is  there 

in  the  habits  of  the  con- 

pub)ic  to  draw  the  conclusion 

consumers,   faced   with 

products  now  on  the 

woi^d   read   these   new   labels 

change  in  the  product 


bssis  : 


they  are  buying  is  the  new  information 
on  the  label?  In  a  recent  case  in  the 
Federal  Courts,  Federal  Judge  William 
C.  Stuart  ruled — in  a  somewhat  parallel 
food-labeling  case — to  stop  USDA  from 
going  ahead  with  the  labeling  regula- 
tions that  would  have  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  no-nitrite  products  that 
look  and  taste  like  the  traditional  prod- 
ucts processed  with  nitrites.  In  his  rul- 
ing Judge  Stuart  noted,  "It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  few  consumers  read  all 
the  information  on  labels  and  many  can- 
not read  labels  at  all." 

More  recently,  editor  emeritus  of  llie 
National  Hog  Farmer,  Neal  Black,  writ- 
ing in  the  March  15, 1980,  edition  of  that 
farm  magazine,  sets  forth  some  interest- 
ing data  and  conclusions  as  just  what 
these  new  food  labeling  rules  would  mean 
to  farmers,  food  processors,  and  consum- 
ers. Inasmuch  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
do  not  have  access  to  the  Hog  Farmer 
and  because  these  regiilations,  if  allowed 
to  be  promulgated  as  currently  con- 
ceived, would  have  a  severe  economic  im- 
pact on  our  farmers,  food  processors  and 
consumers,  I  request  Mr.  Black's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
immediately  following  my  statement. 
The  article  follows : 

The  Label  Orows  Longer,  and  Longer 
(By  Neal  Black) 

The  regulators  are  threatening  to  force 
food  Into  nothing  smaller  than  Jumbo  pack- 
ages. Just  to  Include  all  the  Information  re- 
quired on  the  label. 

In  many  cases  now,  the  package  Is  worth 
more  than  the  contents.  We  throw  away  a 
tremendous  amount  of  paper  and  plastic  In 
packaging.  The  regulators  want  to  Increase 
that  waste,  while  dramatically  increasing  tbe 
cost  of  food. 

Three  agencies  of  government  have  Issued 
a  Joint  threat  on  this  subject.  USDA,  PDA 
and  PTC  have  announced  their  labeling 
plans.  Including  requirements  the  bureau- 
crats believe  they  have  authority  for  now,  as 
well  as  additional  authority  they  Intend  to 
seek  from  Congress. 

If  they  get  everything  they  ask  for,  we  may 
go  back  to  distributing  food  in  barrels.  Just 
to  have  enough  room  for  all  the  stuff  re- 
quired on  the  label — information  nobody  uses 
but  the  bureaucrats  want. 

USDA  said  it  intends,  within  the  next  few 
months,  to  require  that  labels  on  meat  prod- 
ucts which  it  regulates  must  contain,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  information  now  required: 

Percentage  labeling  for  significant  ingre- 
dients; 

A  statement  that  ingredients  are  listed  In 
descending  order  of  predominance  (they  are 
now  and  every  consumer  knows  It) ; 

All  foods  containing  10  percent  fat  must 
declare  the  specific  source  of  the  fat  (maybe  a 
hot  dog  label  should  say :  "contains  fat  from 
a  220-lb.  crossbred  Hamp-Duroc  barrow 
raised  in  central  Iowa") ; 

Nutrition  labeling,  including  information 
on  calories,  fat,  carbohydrates,  protein,  cho- 
lesterol, sugars,  sodium  and  "other  nutrients 
of  public  health  concern,"  on  foods  about 
which  nutrition  claims  are  made  or  to  which 
nutrients  are  added; 

Open  dating  on  perishable  and  semlperlsh- 
able  foods. 

These  requirements  would  apply  to  most 
packaged  meat.  'FDA  plans  to  require  the 
same  information  on  foods  It  regulates. 


The  agencies  indicated  In  a  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  that  they  plan  to  seek  legislation 
to  "clarify  their  authority  to  require  nutri- 
tion labeling  on  all  foods."  Presumably,  that 
would  Include  fresh  meat. 

Who  wants  all  this  stuff?  The  trained  seals 
who  respond  on  such  issues  when  Carol 
Foreman  or  one  of  the  other  consumerites 
snaps  her  fingers.  At  a  series  of  hearings  and 
in  written  comments,  only  about  half  the 
12.000  consumers,  many  professional  con- 
sumer "commenters,"  even  discussed  nutri- 
tion labeling.  And  only  a  few  wanted  manda- 
tory nutrition  labeling.  That  wasn't  enough 
support,  so  USDA  funded  a  consumer  survey. 
Only  about  1  percent  of  those  respondents 
expressed  any  concern  about  the  nutritional 
value  of  food  or  wanted  more  nutrition  In- 
formation on  the  label,  and  most  of  them 
probably  were  dieters,  since  they  mentioned 
calorie  information. 

But  the  regulators  don't  Intend  to  stc^ 
with  those  requirements.  They  noted  that 
some  consumers  think  food  processors  should 
not  be  allowed  to  include  such  information 
as  recipes,  cooking  Instructions,  advertising 
or  promotional  information,  special  gift  or 
coupon  offers  or  "fanciful"  labeling.  To  make 
room  for  all  the  stuff  required  by  big  brother, 
they  propose  that  the  processor  would  be  se- 
verely limited  on  what  he  could  include. 

But  the  opinions  of  a  few  consumers  will 
result  in  expenditure  of  millions  to  fulfill  the 
objectives  of  the  regulators.  Oh  yes,  probably 
Carol  Foreman's  husband  and  Ralph  Nader's 
wife  want  nutritional  information,  too. 

In  case  you're  prompted  to  think  this  is 
all  some  Idnd  of  never-never  land  fantasy 
dreamed  up  by  a  colunmlst,  hearings  were 
held  early  this  month  on  these  proposals  and 
the  comment  period  Closes  March  20.  The 
regulatory  proposals  will  follow,  starting  in 
about  60  days. 


WILL  CONGRESS  CUT  EXPENSES? 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  big  question  is  whether  Congress  will 
cut  expenses,  balance  the  budget,  and 
thereby  end  the  18-percent  inflation.  The 
discouraging  answer  is  "No."  We  find 
Congress  will  be  lacking  when  it  comes  to 
voting  for  sacriflces  and  austerity.  Basic- 
ally, my  colleagues  in  Congress  are  a 
bunch  of  nice  guys.  They  are  friendly, 
likable,  and  they  all  want  to  be  popular. 
Here  in  Congress  we  have  a  lot  of  jaw- 
bone because  we  are  good  at  talking.  In 
Congress  we  have  a  lot  of  wishbone  be- 
cause we  are  idealistic  and  optimistic 
dreamers.  But  on  backbone  we  are 
mighty,  mighty  short. 

I  will  vote  for  most  budget  cuts  except 
in  the  field  of  defense  which  affects  our 
national  security  and  in  social  security 
where  our  senior  citizens  are  completely 
d^)endent.  But  this  country  could  cut 
its  budget  today  by  $50  billion  and  have 
a  much  stronger  economy  and  be  a  more 
eflttcient  working  force.  This  would  end 
the  18  percent  inflation  when  we  cut  the 
budget  by  $50  billion.  Rem«nber  that  the 
budget  was  $366  billiwi  when  Jimmy 
Carter  was  running  for  President.  Now 
the  country  is  looking  at  Carter's  budget 
of  $616  billion  plus.  If  we  cut  this  budget 
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$50  billion  we  would  be  spending  on  a 
$566  billion  budget  which  is  still  $200 
billion  more  than  Jimmy  Carter  expe- 
rienced as  a  budget  when  he  was  cam- 
paigning. 

The  responsibility  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et is  with  Congress.  It  is  essential  for 
America's  future  that  we  end  this  18-per- 
cent Inflation.  The  only  answer  Is  to  have 
less  jawboning,  less  wishboning,  and 
more  backbone.  How  can  we  get  the  good 
guys,  and  they  are  really  nice  guys  who 
serve  in  Congress,  to  cast  these  impopu- 
lar  votes?  How  can  we  get  the  votes  for 
sacrifice  and  austerity  that  we  need  for 
a  stable  economy? 


AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  ARE  BEING 
TORTURED— AND  THE  CARTER 
ADMINISTRATION  WILL  NOT  TELL 
US 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 1, 1979,  3y2  months  ago,  I  stated  pub- 
licly that  under  the  current  definition  of 
torture  adopted  by  the  United  Nations, 
our  hostages  in  Iran  are  being  tortured. 

U.N.  Resolution  3452,  adopted  by  the 
30th  (3eneral  Assembly  in  December 
1975,  defined  torture  as — 

An  act  by  which  severe  pain  or  suffering, 
either  physical  or  mental,  Is  intentionally 
Infiicted,  by,  or  at  the  instigation  of  a  public 
official  or  person  for  such  purposes  as  ob- 
taining .  .  .  information  or  confessions,  pim- 
Ishing  him  for  an  act  he  had  committed  or 
is  suspected  of  committing  or  intimidating 
him  or  other  persons. 

I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Carter  White  House.  The  President,  how- 
ever, has  never  mentioned  this  fact  to 
the  American  people.  Now  we  learn  that 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  has 
charged  the  Iranian  terrorists  with  be- 
havior that  falls  under  the  definition  of 
torture. 

What  is  the  President  doing  about 
this?  His  policy  has  not  solved  anything. 
He  will  not  even  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple our  hostages  are  being  tortured. 
Why?  Is  it  because  such  an  admission 
would  force  him  to  action? 


where  it  Is  today,  and  they  are  now  try- 
ing to  highjack  the  Republican  issue 
that  we  have  talked  about  for  years  and 
years  and  years — a  balanced  budget. 
Mr.  Speaker,  welcome  to  the  club. 


THE   PRESIDENT— A   "BORN   AGAIN 
BUDGET  BALANCER" 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  screaming  to  high 
heaven  about  the  economy,  about  infla- 
tion, about  the  hi?h  cost  of  living,  and 
about  the  high  interest  rates,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so. 

Our  President  has  suddenly  become  a 
"bom  again  budget-balancer."  We  are 
glad  he  recognizes  the  problem.  After 
25  years  of  one-party  control  of  Con- 
gress, they  have  run  the  inflation  up  to 
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PILING  ANTIDUMPING  SUITS 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  yesterday  in- 
formed my  oflBce  of  its  intention  to  dis- 
continue the  administration  of  the  trig- 
ger price  mechanism  upon  the  initiation 
of  any  antidumping  suits  by  domestic 
steel  companies. 

It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the  major 
companies  may  do  this  sometime  soon  as 
is  their  right  to  do  imder  the  law.  For  the 
administration  to  say  that  if  a  major 
company  seeks  to  protect  the  livelihoods 
of  those  who  work  for  it  and  protect  its 
own  vital  interests  which  may  be  in  turn 
vital  to  the  Nation's  security  and  econ- 
omv  by  filing  antidumping  suits  to  try 
to  respond  to  predatory  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  administration  will  then  with- 
draw mechanisms  designed  to  help  the 
entire  steel  industry  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress, it  will  be  an  unconscionable  policy 
that  violates  promises  of  the  President 
himself. 

The  people  who  will  be  truly  hurt  will 
be  small  companies  not  represented  in 
the  actions  of  one  of  the  major  com- 
panies and  they  will  be  grievously  in- 
jured by  removing  from  them  this  mech- 
anism of  needed  protection. 

TPM  has  not  worked  perfectly  nor 
been  vigorously  enforced,  but  it  has  pro- 
vided at  least  some  protection  against 
dumping  in  the  American  market  by  f  or- 
pjgn  com oeti tors.  Its  suspension  cannot 
but  further  injure  im  industry  already 
in  distress. 

I  am  particularly  angered  that  this 
threat  fl'es  in  the  face  of  assurances 
given  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
multilateral  trade  implementation  legis- 
lation, which  I  and  others  supported  in 
good  faith. 

Such  a  Government  policy  is  not  only 
a  violation  of  promises  solemnly  made  to 
Members  of  Congress,  labor  leaders,  and 
industry  officials.  It  is  also  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  rights  and  the  interests  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  whose 
livelihoods  are  clearly  at  stake. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

general  lbavb 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  subject 
of  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  the  late  Honorable  Allard  EL  Lowen- 
stein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Kir.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last  in  the  city  of  New  Toric  a  gentle 
teacher  was  taken  from  us  by  the  brute 
force  of  violence.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein 
was  cut  down  by  gunfire  and  in  that  one 
moment  of  horror  was  added  to  the 
tragic  list  of  American  martjrrs  in  the 
cause  of  social  and  political  and  himian 
justice  in  our  coimtry  and  in  the  world. 

One  thinks  of  Ghandi.  One  thinks  of 
Lincoln.  One  thinks  of  Evers.  Kennedy, 
King,  Kennedy  again,  and  now  one 
thinks  of  our  dearly  departed  colleague, 
Al  Lowenstein.  Upon  the  death  of  Ma- 
hatma  Ghandi,  Nehru  said: 

The  light  of  our  life  has  gone  out  of  our 
lives. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  little  Pogo,  the  politician, 
said,  "We  have  lost  so  much,"  and  his 
little  friend  repUed,  "We  didn't  lose  it. 
We  just  gave  it  back  after  borrowing  it 
a  whUe." 

Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  said. 
"Only  the  good  die  young." 

One  wonders  if  the  most  dangerous 
thing  on  this  Earth  to  do  is  preach  love 
and  kindliness. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  at  war  with  war 
and  his  weapon  was  peace. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  said: 

I  shall  do  nothing  out  of  maUce.  What  I 
deal  in  Is  too  vast  for  malice. 

That  is  something  with  which  Al  Low- 
enstein agreed,  not  only  in  words  and 
thoughts,  but  in  deeds  and  in  influence 
over  the  wide  breadth  of  two  generations. 

Gerald  Johnson,  the  historian,  wrote 
of  the  pacifist  in  World  War  I: 

They  had  no  objections  at  all  to  fighting 
the  police. 

But  Al  Lowenstein  had  obJecticHis  to 
fighting  the  police.  Al  Lowenstein  had 
object  ons  to  tearing  apart  the  institu- 
tions which  he  knew  were  indispensable 
for  the  safe'y  of  civilization,  however 
imperfect  they  might  be. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all. 
I  want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  for  requesting  this  special  order  in 
which  we  can  pay  our  respects  and  ex- 
press our  sentiments  about  our  departed 
friend,  Al  Lowenstein.  The  most  impres- 
sive thing  that  has  reemerged  as  we 
went  through  these  past  few  days  with 
the  outpouring  of  grief  and  sorrow  and 
the  recollections  of  Joy  at  the  life  of  Al 
Lowenstein  from  the  moment  of  the  news 
of  Al's  shooting  and  as  some  gathered  at 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  a 
,  the  most  amazing  thing 
was  how  he  involved  all 
1  the  political  process. 
',  in  his  article  in  memo- 
used  a  word  that  de- 
Al  did.  Mr.  Broder  said 
"bewitched."  That  word 
that  does  Al  Justice.  He 
us  into  extending  ourselves 
lelping  the  disadvantaged, 
^at  most  intrigues  me  is 
us.  He  did  it  by 
I'eal  affection  for  the  Indl- 
?hom  he  came  in  contact, 
toti  :dier  of  sorts.  He  was  not 
Us  arm  around  somebody, 
rustless  travels  around  the 
,  the  thing  that  intrigued 
■  he  met  was  the  very  dl- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  might  add  that  the  song  goes:  "Be- 
witched, Bothered,  and  Bewildered." 
Anybody  who  knew  Al  knew  that  he  could 
do  the  other  two  to  you  Just  as  easily  as 
the  first. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Like  so  many  thousands  of  people,  I 
have  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  and 
grief  in  the  passing  of  Allard  Lowenstein. 
He  was  a  very  rare  human  being,  a  man 
who  combined  qualities  of  high  ability 
and  integrity  with  great  courage — cour- 
age that  was  tempered  with  compassion 
and  with  kindness. 

He  was  a  fearless  fighter  for  the  things 
in  which  he  believed :  for  things  like  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States  and  human 
rights  in  the  world.  He  put  himself  on  the 
line  repeatedly  for  the  causes  he  so  tire- 
lessly and  fearlessly  served.  And,  yet, 
everyone  who  knew  him  knew  that  he 
was  a  warm,  compassionate  human  be- 
ing who  did  what  he  did  out  of  deep  con- 
viction and  with  compassion  both  for 
those  for  whom  he  labored  and  for  those 
with  whom  he  disagreed. 

The  world  sustains  a  real  loss  when 
such  a  person  passes.  With  his  death  the 
world  has  lost  a  little  of  its  most  precious 
gold. 

It  is  written  in  Ecclesiastes: 

To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the 
death  of  Allard  Lowenstein  is  a  time  for 
tears. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  publicly 
mourn  the  passing  of  Allard  Lowenstein. 

It  it  difficult  for  any  of  us  who  knew 
him  well  not  to  say  again  the  things 
that  have  been  said  again  and  again  by 
his  friends  and  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  who  knew  him,  even 
briefly. 

He  was  a  man  of  piercing  intelligence, 
of  deep  conviction,  but,  as  Members  have 
said,  he  was  a  man  of  affection,  kindness, 
and  compassion.  He  was  driven  by  his 
hatred  of  war,  his  hatred  of  poverty  and 
disease,  and  his  hatred  of  discrimination 
and  violation  of  himian  rights  wherever 
it  may  be  seen. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of 
such  breadth  of  himian  affection  and 
compassion  and  love  that  he  confounded 
some  who,  Joining  in  his  causes,  would 
like  to  reach  to  methods  that  he  found 
abhorrent,  and  he  immediately  set  him- 


self apart  from  those  who,  in  the  height 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
were  themselves  calling  for  violence,  vio- 
lence against  the  organs  of  the  state, 
violence  against  police,  and  violence 
against  universities.  Those  people  were 
immediately  opposed  again  by  Al  Lowen- 
stein, who  refused  to  allow  his  opposition 
to  what  he  considered  the  great  violence 
of  Vietnam  to  Justify  or  sanctify  domes- 
tic violence  at  home. 

He  believed  in  the  political  system, 
and  he  called  on  so  many  who  were 
touched  and  motivated  by  his  enthu- 
siasm for  change  to  see  that  that  change 
occurred  within  the  political  system  so 
it  could  be  sustained  and  nurtured  and 
made  permanent. 

He  served  for  a  short  time  in  this 
House.  He  served  with  great  distinction 
and  with  the  widest  respect  of  those  who 
had  an  opportunity  to  serve  with  him. 
But  he  has  made  a  much  bigger  mark  on 
our  public  life  than  through  his  service 
in  the  House,  both  before  and  after  that 
service.  He  has,  I  hope,  set  a  standard  for 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity, as  well  as  all  who  have  a  concern 
for  their  country,  of  what  it  means  to 
be  involved  as  a  concerned  citizen  and 
of  what  it  means  to  strive  for  goals  in 
which  one  believes  deeply,  and  do  it  with 
great  honor  and  the  great  integrity  and 
holding  to  all  of  the  high  ideals  that 
marked  every  day  of  Al  Lowenstein's  life. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  suspend  for  Just 
a  moment. 

A  thought  occurs  to  me  that  there  were 
some  words  written  by  John  Gardner 
that  seem  appropriate.  He  said: 

If  this  clvUlzation— 

Meaning  our  country — 
ever  falls,  It  will  be  because  those  who  de- 
fended Its  Institutions  did  so  without  criti- 
cism and  those  who  criticized  Its  Institutions 
did  so  without  love. 

Because  of  Al  Lowenstein,  on  that 
basis,  it  seems  our  civilization  and  all  the 
things  we  hold  dear  and  serve  as  well 
have  been  served  through  Al  Lowenstein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  persons 
in  our  society  who  might  be  likened  to 
the  engineers  and  the  troops  to  establi^ 
a  better  world.  They  are  the  ones  who 
go  ahead  and  prepare  the  beachhead, 
and  their  casualties  are  heavy. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  one  of  these  tough 
persons  who  was  able  to  do  his  Job,  and 
yet  he  was  an  extremely  tender  man,  a 
very  lovable  person. 

I  can  remember  on  the  floor  when  Al 
was  fighting  against  the  Vietnam  war 
and  attacking  militarism,  he  could  still 
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Joke  with  Mendel  Rivers.  He  could  en- 
gage in  the  kind  of  pleasantries  that 
could  forward  his  program,  which  was 
itself  extremely  dedicated  and  tough. 
That  was  a  very  unusual  quality  in  any 
man  that  Al  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  largely  taken  the 
floor  to  include  two  little  statements 
about  Al  Lowenstein.  One  is  from  a  dear 
friend  of  his,  Ronnie  Dugger,  who  is  also 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Daily  Texan,  and  who  later  estab- 
lished the  Daily  Observer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude what  I  think  Is  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive appraisal  of  Al  Lowenstein  by  Dave 
Broder  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  items  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  as  follows: 

rbm*"*"  bt  Bonnxk  DxnsoBt 
Al  and  I  became  fast  friends  In  1961.  I 
was  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Texas  In  Austin  and  he  was  the 
president  or  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Students  Association.  He  came  In  and 
out  of  Austin  to  help  me  campaign  to  get 
U.T.  to  join  NB.A.  We  lost  2-1,  but  that  was 
the  way  of  It  with  Al:  you  fought,  you  lost, 
but  the  ground  was  broken  and  those  coming 
after  you  covUd  till  It  again.  The  harvest, 
then,  belonged  to  Al  as  much  as  It  did  to 
the  ones  who  actually  reaped  It. 

Since  Al's  murder,  which  hit  me  as  hard 
as  the  murders  of  the  Kennedys  and  King, 
I  have  been  llnmlng  in  my  memory  a  time 
maybe  twenty  years  ago  when  Al  and  I  sat 
In  a  room  somewhere,  I  think  In  Washington, 
making  a  compact,  an  agreement.  Each  of  us, 
knowing  that  the  directions  of  the  human 
race  and  our  country,  were  set  toward  a  cata- 
clysm for  civilization,  pledged  to  the  other 
to  do  as  Individuals  whatever  we  could,  and 
all  we  could,  to  help  to  change  those  direc- 
tions. Al  probably  made  such  pacts  with 
many  people;  it  was  a  way  to  fix  us  together 
in  the  work  of  reform.  He  was  the  godfather 
of  both  my  chUdren,  Gary  and  Cella,  as  he 
was  probably  the  godfather  of  fifty  chUdren. 
He  had  so  much  love,  he  acknowledged  no 
limit  to  Its  reach  and  embrace.  His  death, 
then,  has  the  effect  on  me  that  Is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  best  effect  any  of  vis  can  hope  for 
our  ovm  deaths  to  have : 

The  night  he  was  dying,  I  wrote  out  as  if 
be  were  spealdng  toward  me  from  his  death 
bed,  "Tell  him  he  has  to  come  on  in  now." 
That  Is  what  every  great  death  says  to  us 
one  way  or  another,  the  voice  from  the  dead 
one  saying,  "You  know  what  I  was  trying  to 
do.  Now  I  am  gone,  and  you  must  take  over 
where  I'm  leaving  off — you  must  carry  on  for 
us  both."  From  such  few  deaths  we  each  do 
secretly  and  privately  draw  our  greatest 
strength  to  continue. 

Not  the  Kennedys'  deaths,  not  King's,  but 
Al's  signifies  to  me  the  end  of  the  period  In 
American  history  that  began  in  the  1930 's. 
The  best  in  each  of  them  is  in  us;  In  this 
way  it  really  is  true  that  they  are  not  dead. 
Al  is  not.  He  will  always  be  the  godfather  of 
my  children,  and  he  will  always  be  one  of 
the  few  godfathers  of  my  conscience. 

VXNTAOC  Lowenstein 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
In  what  proved  to  be  bis  last  battle,  as 
In  so  many  of  bis  earlier  fights,  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein  came  up  with  a  line  that  was 
so  right,  so  funny  and  so  barbed  that  you 
just  savored  It. 
Bepreaentlng  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  In  a 


surrogates'  debate  In  Bangor.  Maine,  just  be- 
fore the  February  caucuses,  he  was  talking 
about  the  folly  in  the  war  fever  the  Carter 
administration  was  whipping  up  about  the 
Persian  Oulf,  about  the  ridiculous  spectacle 
of  national  security  adviser  Zblgnlew  Bmzln- 
skl  rushing  over  to  the  Pakistan-Afghan 
border  anl  waving  an  automatic  rifle  melo- 
dramatically toward  the  Soviet  Invaders. 

"I  expected  any  minute,"  Lowenstein  jibed, 
"to  bear  him  shout,  'Icb  bin  eln  Khyber 
Passer.'" 

I  complimented  him  on  the  line  when  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  a  similar  debate 
In  New  Hampshire  and,  looking  a  bit  pleased 
with  it  himself,  he  Introduced  his  yoimg  son, 
who  was  out  campaigning  with  him  that 
evening. 

I  saw  him  again,  for  the  first  time,  on 
television  In  Florida,  talking  to  the  Jews  In 
Miami,  telling  them  they  shoxild  reject  Car- 
ter, not  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  the  snafu 
on  the  TJ.N.  resolution,  but  because  his  so- 
cial and  economic  policies  contradicted  the 
values  for  which  they  had  stood  for  years. 

That,  too,  was  vintage  Lowenstein.  moti- 
vating people  to  act.  but  Insisting  that  they 
base  their  action  on  the  broadest  context  of 
principle  and.  yes.  morality — ^not  on  narrow 
self-interest. 

That  Is  how  I  first  remember. him.  more 
than  30  years  ago.  the  strange.  Intense  youth 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  who 
came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  drum 
up  Interest  In  a  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, whose  purpose,  he  Insisted,  would  not 
be  merely  the  protection  of  student  rights, 
but  the  struggle  for  racial  and  economic 
Justice  In  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Oiu^  was  a  campus  full  of  activists,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  quite  the  demonic  In- 
tensity, the  24-hour-a-day  purposefulness  of 
this  visitor.  The  girl  I  then  dated  and  later 
married  succvunbed,  and  went  off  with  Low- 
enstein to  a  convention  In  Ann  Arbor,  con- 
vinced she  was  about  to  save  the  world. 

Up  In  Maine,  six  weel^s  ago.  I  met  another 
yoxmg  woman  who.  quite  starry-eyed  dis- 
closed that  she  had  spent  the  previous  week- 
end driving  Lowenstein  on  his  ceaseless  round 
of  meetings.  I  though — but  did  not  say — 
"He's  bewitched  you.  just  as  surely  as  he 
bewiched  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother." 

That  quality  In  Lowenstein  was  a  bit  vexa- 
tious to  those  of  us  contemporaries  who 
lacked  his  ct^aclty  for  perpetual  rejuven- 
ation. To  a  greater  extent  than  any  public 
man  t  have  ever  knovwi.  Lowenstein  was  con- 
stantly and  Inseparably  linked  to  the  yovmg 
people  of  this  society,  drawlm?  his  energy 
from  them  and  glvlne  them  back  Inspira- 
tion and  direction.  From  his  NSA  days,  to 
the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements,  to 
the  dump-Johnson  campaitm.  and  until  the 
moment  of  his  death,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  he  brought  more  youn^  people  into 
American  politics  than  any  other  indlvldiial 
of  our  times. 

His  opinions  and  attitudes  were  often  as 
outrageous  as  his  habit  of  scheduling  a  mid- 
night appointment — then  arriving  four  hour« 
)ate  and  pounding  indignantly  on  your  door 
If  you  had  fallen  asleep. 

His  enthusiasm  often  led  him  to  wildly 
Inconsistent  positions.  As  his  devoted  friend, 
Sam  Brown,  pointed  out  in  a  New  Hampshire 
debate,  Lowenstein  may  have  been  unique 
as  a  Democrat  who  had  campaigned  with 
psoslonate  conviction,  but  at  different  times, 
for  all  three  of  this  year's  Democratic  can- 
didates— Jimmy  Carter,  Jerry  Brown  and  Ted 
Kennedy. 

But  he  was  more  eclectic  than  that.  En- 
countering Oeorge  Buah  in  New  Hampshire. 


he  told  bis  former  House  coUeague  that  ta« 
was  "anxious  to  get  together"  with  bUxi.  I<OW- 
enstetn  would  try  to  convert  anyone  to  his 
cause. 

Strange  as  It  Is  to  say  of  a  man  with  sacli 
a  legion  of  devoted  friends,  Indlvlduala  were 
less  important  to  him  than  catiaes.  Tbat  may 
expUOn  why  bis  frlendablpa  raagad  so 
broadly.  Don  Rumsfeld,  the  hawkish  formar 
secretary  of  defense,  was  a  House  gym  wres- 
tling buddy  of  Lowenstein's  and  a  friend. 
Conservative  Bill  Buckley  was  another  friend. 
and  wrote  a  courageous  column  defending 
Lowenstein  against  the  Bed  smears  that  won 
Invariably  used  against  him  In  hla  many 
losing  House  campaigns. 

They  responded,  as  did  almost  anyone  who 
ever  met  Lowerkstein,  to  the  Irresistible  ap- 
peal of  a  man  who  shared  with  everyone  his 
own  Intense  enjoyment  of  the  political 
arena  and  his  unquenchable  faith  that  In 
this  nation,  poUtlcs  might  bring  defeat,  but 
never  despair. 

The  passion  for  the  good  cause,  w«U- 
f ought,  that  Al  Lowenstein  brought  to  every 
battle,  win  live  on.  despite  the  bullets  that 
stopped  his  strong  heart. 

It  Is  his  legacy  to  the  uncounted  tbouaandi 
he  enticed,  cajoled,  badgered  and  bulldozed 
Into  the  poUtlcal  life  of  America.  As  long 
as  they  fight  for  their  causes,  his  spirit  will 
live  on. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bat- 
HAKST)  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking  this 
time,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  have  been  here. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mi^t  add 
that  I  am  sure  those  who  are  closest  to 
Al,  his  family,  his  three  children  and  the 
rest  of  his  family,  his  brother  Larry  and 
the  others,  are  profoundly  grateful,  par- 
ticulBurly  on  this  day  when  attendance  In 
the  House  is  not  compelled  by  ordinary 
House  business,  that  Members  have  lin- 
gered or  gone  to  the  trouble  to  ask  that 
their  remarks  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcord. 
It  is  a  measure,  I  am  sure,  of  great  com- 
fort to  the  family. 

D  1120 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgbkh). 

Mr.  WAIiQREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Reminiscing  about  Al's  major  accom- 
plishments, what  he  did  in  life  was  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  kind  of  person  he  was. 
His  accomplishments  reflected  the  qual- 
ity of  his  person.  Only  Allard  could  have 
done  what  he  did. 

Because  of  his  activism  among  young 
people  in  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, he  was  able  to  bring  the  kids  to 
MciTarthy. 

No  one  single  person  In  America  was  as 
responsible  as  Allard  for  ending 
America's  participation  in  the  violence  in 
southeast  Asia.  It  was  not  that  he  did  It 
singlehanded^,  because  no  one  could  do 
that  slnglehandedly.  But  he  was  the 
prime  mover  behind  the  many  individuals 
who  did  it  as  a  movement  Like  Robot 
Kennedy,  Allard  truly  "saw  war.  and 
tried  to  stop  it."  He  succeeded  beyond  the 
wUdest  imagination.  And  our  country  Is 
far  better  for  that. 
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But  it  did  not  end  there.  He  served  as 
one  of  our  ambassadors  to  the  United 
Nations  and  served  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Conference  on 
Human  Rig  its  in  Geneva.  I  remember 
him  talking  ibout  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
Conference  jn  Human  Rights  on  ques- 
tions dealing  with  Israel  and  the  PIX). 

"nie  United  States  was  not  well 
thought  of  i  1  the  underdeveloped  world, 
and  particu  orly  in  Africa,  compared  to 
the  PLO.  We  were  oftentimes  not  listened 
to,  rejected  <  lut  of  hand,  because  we  were 
the  haves  ai  d  not  the  have-nots.  Allard 
knew  he  wo  old  be  going  into  a  hostile 
room,  until  lo  and  behold  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  representing  part  of 
southern  Af  -ica  was  a  tribal  chieftain 
that  he  had  met  in  1959, 18  years  before, 
when  he  w«nt  as  a  private  citizen  to 
South- West  \frica  to  gathier  evidence  on 
human  rights  to  be  presented  to  the 
United  Natic  ns. 

I  was  told  that  Allard  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  beini :  the  only  private  citizen  to 
ever  formal  y  address  a  body  of  the 
United  Natidns  when  he  returned  from 
South  Africa  with  evidence,  literally 
smuggled  ou  of  the  country,  of  the  treat- 
ment of  bla(  ks  by  South  Africa  in  gov- 
erning territories  entrusted  to  them  by 
Internationa  mandate. 

The  world  sort  of  came  full  circle  for 
Allard.  He  vas  able,  by  his  personal 
qualities,  to  et  those  in  Africa,  who  had 
no  ability  to  inderstand  the  values  of  the 
United  States,  know  that  the  commit- 
ment to  hunan  rights  by  the  United 
States  was  s  ibstantial  and  trustworthy. 
Because  it  wi  is  Al  Lowenstein  who  repre- 
sented the  tnited  States,  U.S.  influence 
for  good  was  strengthened  and  the  reso- 
lutions by  tie  international  community 
tempered. 

Mr.  Speak  sr,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentl<man  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEIS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fl>r  yielding. 

Mr.  Spealer,  at  the  very  moving 
memorial  se  vice  that  was  held  for  Al 
Lowenstein  n  the  Central  Synagogue 
in  New  Yor  i  on  Tuesday,  one  of  the 
speakers  wai  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ci  lifomia  (Mr.  McCloskey). 
In  his  eulogiT  he  reminded  us  that  Al 
would  have  t  een  very  disappointed  if  we 
just  marked  his  death  with  a  series  of 
fine  statemer  ts  and  eulogies  and  did  not 
use  the  occai  ion  to  further  some  of  the 
many  causes  that  remain  to  be  fought 
and  won.  On<  of  those  causes  Al  was  most 
deeply  involv  Jd  in  was  the  effort  to  elim- 
inate the  I  rollferation  of  handguns 
which  have  esulted  in  so  many  tragic 
deaths  and  wfiich  ultimately  claimed  Al's 
own  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  urgency 
for  moving  a  lead  on  this  cause. 

Mr.  Speaki  r,  I  want  to  Join  with  our 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkkt)  to  urge  that  we  in  Congress 
take  action  a  ;ainst  the  crisis  In  America 


that  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  that  great  human  being  who 
was  buried  yesterday  at  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. The  crisis  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
widespread  and  virtually  uncontrolled 
proliferation  of  handguns  in  this 
country. 

Ever  since  his  tragic  and  senseless 
murder  on  Friday  thousands  of  Al 
Lowenstein's  friends,  followers,  and  co- 
workers have  expressed  their  grief  over 
the  passing  of  this  "one  man  demon- 
stration for  civil  rights,"  as  Senator 
Kennedy  recently  called  him.  Allard 
Lowenstein  would  be  proud,  as  we  are 
proud  for  him,  to  be  remembered  as  "a 
man  who  mattered,"  by  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers,  and  as  one  whose 
life  was  "devoted  to  justice  and  reason" 
by  the  President.  But  Al  Lowenstein 
would  be  disturbed  and  upset  to  know 
that  a  tragedy  such  as  his  death  was 
reacted  to  only  in  the  form  of  eulogies. 
He  believed  in  the  power  of  action,  not 
of  idle  talk. 

When  Allard  Lowenstein  learned  of  In- 
justice, whether  it  was  in  Alabama,  South 
Africa,  the  jungles  of  Par  East  Asia,  or 
the  streets  of  Manhattan,  he  took  action. 
Al  Lowenstein  studied  problems,  made 
others  aware  of  them,  and  then  took 
steps  to  tackle  them  with  the  help  of  his 
many,  many  friends. 

His  tragic  murder  is  perceived  as  In- 
finitely more  tragic  when  one  realizes 
that  it  might  not  have  occurred  if  the 
strict  handgim  controls  that  he  advo- 
cated had  been  enacted  during  his  life- 
time. He  was  well  aware  of  the  menace 
that  the  handgun  presents  to  the  safety 
of  the  American  people  and  of  the  ter- 
rible toll  in  lives  and  suffering  that  it 
inflicts  upon  us  each  year.  Although  ap- 
palled by  the  death  and  destruction  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  he  knew  that  in  the 
10  years  between  1963  and  1973,  nearly 
twice  as  many  Americans  were  mur- 
dered with  handguns  within  the  United 
States  than  were  killed  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  tragedy.  Allard  Lowenstein  was  an 
early  and  active  supporter  of  the  move- 
ment to  ban  handgims,  because  he  knew 
that  something  had  to  be  done  to  stop 
this  domestic  carnage. 

The  circimistances  surrounding  Allard 
Lowenstein's  murder  are  all  too  common 
in  America.  The  similarities  among 
handgim  crimes  in  America  point  out  the 
inadequacies  of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  so 
lax  that  Dennis  Sweeney  was  able,  legit- 
imately and  legally,  to  purchase  his 
murder  weapon. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  Increased 
the  categories  of  persons  ineligible  to 
buy  firearms  to  include:  Minors,  con- 
victed felons,  fugitives,  mental  defectives, 
drug  addicts,  alcohol  abusers,  and  out- 
of-state  residents.  Unfortunately  the 
1968  act's  purchase  procedure  required 
only  that  a  prospective  buyer  prove  resi- 
dence in  the  same  State  as  the  dealer 
and  that  he  or  she  attest  by  filling  out 
the  federally  required  form  4473  that  he 


or  she  was  not  among  the  ineligible  cate- 
gories of  purchasers. 

Current  Federal  law  does  not  require 
a  firearms  dealer  to  verify  the  informa- 
tion given  by  a  customer.  Sales  are  es- 
sentially made  on  the  customer's  word 
of  honor.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  cust(Hner,  Dennis  Sweeney,  was  ap- 
parently in  no  position  to  judge  ttie 
state  of  his  own  mental  health.  This 
statute  is  so  easily  evaded  that  to  call  it 
handgim  control  is  to  misuse  the  term. 

Allard  Lowenstein's  death  is  also  ex- 
asperatingly  typical  of  another  category 
of  murder  made  possible  by  the  loopholes 
of  the  Gim  Control  Act.  Under  present 
Federal  law.  States  may,  and  do,  vary 
drastically  in  the  stringency  of  their  fire- 
arms statutes.  A  BATF  study  of  hand- 
guns used  in  crime  found  that  "stringent 
local  law  has  as  a  primary  effect  the 
funneling  of  local  firearms  piu-chasers 
to  outside  sources"  not  of  limiting  or 
eliminating  handguns  in  that  area. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  well  known 
for  having  one  of  the  strictest  handgim 
control  codes  in  the  country.  It  is  also 
well  known  for  its  handgun  crime  rate. 
Where  do  the  guns  come  from?  Of  the 
2,546  criminally  used  handguns  success- 
fully traced  in  a  1973  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  study,  96  percent 
came  from  outside  of  New  York  State. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  American  peo- 
ple demanded  tough  controls  on  hand- 
guns. They  received  a  shadow  of  what 
they  wanted  with  the  passage  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act.  They  made  it 
known  to  the  world  that  they  were  ap- 
palled by  the  senseless  violence  that  had 
recently  claimed  the  lives  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Since  1938,  all  the  major  public  opinion 
poUs  have  shown  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  favor  stricter  handgun  con- 
trols and  in  1968  the  people  proved  this 
to  be  the  case.  Americans  do  not  want 
murderers  and  assassins  to  purchase 
their  instruments  of  death  as  easily  as 
a  gardener  might  purchase  insecticide. 
Thanks  to  the  gun  lobby,  the  desires  of 
the  majority  of  Americans  were  essen- 
tially thwarted  in  1968. 

AUard  Lowenstein's  murder  is  proof 
positive  that  the  American  people's  de- 
mand for  adequate  handgun  controls 
have  not  been  answered  by  existing  Fed- 
eral legislation.  I  urge  all  Americans,  and 
especially  the  Congress,  to  take  action 
to  insure  all  of  our  safety  and  that  of 
generations  to  come  by  working  for  the 
passage  of  strict  and  effective  Federal 
handgun  controls.  I  know  Allard  K.  Low- 
enstein would  be  doing  so  if  he  were  still 
alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further  for  just  another  moment, 
it  seems  to  me  that  sometime  in  the 
course  of  our  fond  reminiscence  of  some- 
one who  was  as  active  and  as  loving  and 
as  beloved  as  Al  Lowenstein  was,  we  may 
tend  to  underestimate  or  not  recall 
clearly  enough  that  as  gentle  a  warrior 
as  he  was  for  the  causes  which  he  led 
and  fought  for,  he  was.  Indeed,  a  war- 
rior. He  fought  with  determination  and 
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skill  and  tenacity.  All  of  the  fights  he 
engaged  in,  not  just  the  ones  he  won, 
were  fought  with  the  intention  of  win- 
ning. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  friend 
and  an  associate  in  some  of  the  causes 
he  was  engaged  in  over  the  course  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Although  we 
were  on  the  same  side  on  most  occasions, 
sometimes  we  fought  for  the  same  issue, 
from  different  perspectives. 

Indeed,  in  1966,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
contesting  him  for  a  designation  for  the 
right  to  go  Into  a  congressional  primary 
in  New  York.  What  a  marvelous  experi- 
ence that  was.  Because  Al  himself  was 
such  a  dynamic  speaker  and  personality 
the  three  of  us  who  participated  in  that 
contest  with  him  exceeded  our  own 
awareness  of  our  capacities.  Al  brought 
us  up  to  the  highest  levels  of  achieve- 
ment of  which  we  were  capable.  I  think 
he  did  that  to  the  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  who  became  involved 
with  him. 

Jim  Woolsey  was  telling  us  on  the  trip 
back  from  New  York  how  in  one  7-hour 
marathon  all-night  session  in  late  1967 
Al  Lowenstein  not  only  turned  him 
around  on  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
but  got  a  cranmitment  from  him  to  oper- 
ate a  local  campaign  headquarters  for 
President  at  one  of  the  major  north- 
eastern universities,  for  a  nonexistent 
and  unnamed  candidate.  Al  was  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  would  get  someone 
into  the  field  against  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  got  Woolsey  to  accept  and  share  that 
certainty.  That  is  the  kind  of  strength 
and  capacity  that  he  had. 

In  many  ways  Al  Lowenstein  demon- 
strated the  strengths  and  ideals  of  three 
of  the  people  he  most  admired — Norman 
Thomas,  with  whom  Al  shared  a  com- 
mitment to  the  achievement  of  economic 
justice;  Roger  Baldwin,  with  whom  Al 
shared  his  commitment  to  civil  liberties 
for  all,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  with 
whom  he  worked — a  commitment  to  so- 
cial justice  and  human  rights. 

As  we  say  farewell  to  him,  we  remem- 
ber him  for  his  ideals,  and  for  the  ef- 
fective fighter  that  he  was  for  those 
Ideals.  We  know  that  the  world  is  a 
better  place  because  of  his  life. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  as  long  as  the  gentlwnan 
is  listing  names  of  people  with  whom  Al 
worked.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  point  out 
some  other  names  of  not  exactly  the 
same  persuasion;  William  F.  Buckley  of 
New  York,  for  example,  and  Al. 

M.  Stanton  Evans  of  Indiana  probably 
hates  the  word  "conservative,"  because  it 
sounds  too  liberal  to  him.  He  and  Al,  I 
believe,  worked  on  a  matter  together  and 
found  common  ground. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  this 
blazing  talent  was  the  capacity  to  bring 
together  warring  factions  on  commcm 
ground,  where  there  were  no  land  mines 
and  find  a  better  way  of  settling  things 
than  hollering  at  one  another,  turning 
down  the  heat,  turning  on  the  light. 

"The  meek  shaU  inherit  the  Earth." 
For  all  those  who  hear  the  words  that 
are  spoken  here  today  or  who  may  read 
the  words  that  are  sp<^en  here  today, 


know  this,  that  above  ell,  Al  Lowenstein 
was  meek.  He  was  a  humble  man. 
D  1140 
Kipling  wrote: 
If  you  can  taUc  with  crowds  and  keep  your 

virtue. 
Or  walk  with  Kings — ^nor  lose  the  common 

touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 

you. 

And  so  on.  That  also  describes  Al  to  a 
great  extent. 

Solon,  the  Giver  of  Laws,  is  supposed 
to  have  said  approximately  this:  "Civili- 
zation is  impossible  until  the  uncon- 
cerned are  es  outraged  as  the  victims." 

Al  had  a  capacity  to  be  as  concerned  as 
the  victims,  but  that  did  not  always,  in 
his  sense  of  justice,  bring  him  down  with 
any  particular  political  group  in  this 
country.  I  suspect  that  after  all  is  said, 
Al  would  probably  agree,  even  though  he 
was  known  generally  as  a  liberal,  that 
to  call  him  strictly  a  liberal  or  a  con- 
servative in  the  economic-political  sense 
or,  in  the  sense  of  war  and  peace,  a  hawk 
or  a  dove  would  be  the  kind  of  pigeon- 
holing that  he  would  reject.  That  would 
be  something  he  would  gently  reject  alto- 
gether. 

Al  lost  a  lot  of  elections,  but  he  won  a 
lot  of  hearts,  and  in  the  process  he 
helped  save  the  soul  of  our  country. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  think- 
ing of  Al  as  a  humble  person,  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  that  he  did  lose  a  lot  of 
attempts  to  come  to  Congress.  That  was 
a  reflection  of  how  important  he  felt 
the  Congress  was. 

When  I  think  of  him,  I  always  think 
of  when  Pogo  ran  for  President  in  1952 
and  lost  the  election.  One  of  the  other 
characters  came  running  in  with  the 
news,  and  the  news  is:  "A  victory!  A 
victory!  A  moral  victory!  Pogo  lost!" 
Well,  the  truth  is  that  all  of  Al's  cam- 
paigns were,  in  his  own  way  "moral  vic- 
tories" because  of  what  he  brought  to 
them. 

He  was  the  kind  of  person  who  al- 
ways turned  humor  on  himself.  I  re- 
member being  told  of  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1968  after  a  terrible  election  fight,  a 
battle  that  took  every  ounce  of  strength 
that  he  and  his  family  could  muster 
with  all  his  friends  coming  from  all  over 
the  country  to  campaign  for  him  in  the 
New  York  area.  Victorious  under  the 
most  difQcult  circumstances,  Al  Lowen- 
stein was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  himself  said  years  later 
that  the  thing  that  made  him  proudest 
of  himself  was  to  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

On  his  first  day  in  the  House,  the 
Speaker  involved  him  in  the  formality 
of  closing  the  House  for  the  day.  It  was 
a  great  honor,  in  Its  own  way,  that  they 
gave  him  that  mantle  and  that  formal 
recognition.  And  he  was  proud  as  a 
peacock.  Here  he  was,  after  all  that 


struggle,  recognized,  to  boot,  by  the 
powers  that  be.  His  wife  Jennie  was  up 
in  the  gallery,  and  Al  completed  his 
task. 

Then  he  went  out  and  down  the  haU 
and  he  met  Jennie  out  here  in  the  back. 
He  expected  her  to  be  beaming  from 
ear  to  ear  with  pride.  Instead  there  was 
this  incredible  disbelief  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  said,  "You  idiot,  do  you  mean  to  ten 
me  that,  after  all  we  have  been  through 
to  get  you  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, you  flnally  have  the  micro- 
phone in  your  hand  and  all  you  can 
think  of  to  say  is  'I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn'?" 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  sorrow  and  the  sorrow  of 
many  of  my  constituents  for  the  death 
of  Allard  Lowenstein. 

When  Al  Lowenstein  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  he  met  and 
befriended  two  people,  now  husband  and 
wife,  who  are  now  among  my  closest 
friends,  Benton  and  Miriam  Johnson. 
They  grieve  for  their  old  and  good 
friend. 

My  first  meeting  with  Al  came  at  the 
Conference  of  Concerned  Democrats  in 
Chicago  in  1967.  The  conference  was 
organized  by  Al  to  launch  a  Presidential 
campaign  based  on  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  policies  of  LyndMi  John- 
son. Perhaps  the  greatest,  most  brilliant 
speech  I  have  ever  heard  came  at  that 
conference,  given  by  Al — so  good  that 
Eugene  McCarthy,  who  was  to  be  the  fea- 
tured speaker,  at  first  did  not  want  to 
follow  such  an  overwhelming  presenta- 
tion. 

But  the  rest  is  history.  We.  all  of  us, 
owe  much  to  this  good  man. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  a  dear  friend  of  our 
departed  colleague,  Al  Lowenstein. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  was  a  very 
close  friend  of  Al  Lowenstein's.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  said,  in  that  Al  Lowen- 
stein really  did  not  let  party  lines  or 
even  philosophies  color  or  interfere  with 
his  love  for  mankind.  He  quite  frankly 
loved  us  all. 

He  was  liberal  in  some  ways.  Our  con- 
servative views  would  cross,  but  when 
they  did,  he  would  behave  in  a  pleasant 
manner  whoi  he  would  talk  to  us. 

He  was  a  mover.  He  was  always  on  the 
go.  He  always  had  time  to  talk  to  his 
friends,  and  I  certainly  appreciated  that. 

The  Members  might  know  of  one  story 
that  might  not  have  been  told  here  today 
about  Al.  One  night  I  was  at  home  at 
10:30,  and  I  received  this  call  from  the 
White  House  operator  saying  that  Con- 
gressman Lowenstein  was  having  a  re- 
ception for  one  of  his  kin  people  in  a 
certain  hotel  in  town  and  the  reception 
was  going  to  be  at  12  o'clock  at  night. 
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for  yielding. 
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always   willing   and   always 
another  bit  of  time,  which 
people,  given  the  things  that 
doing,  probably  had  less 
anyone  else,  but  he  was  always 
(ive  that  extra  bit  of  time, 
a  friend,  to  someone  in  need, 
who  believed  they  had  an 
who  was  seeking  a  foot- 
political  arena  in  order  to 
of  the  things  that  he  or 


son  eone  < 


«ime 


she  believed  In — ^whlch  I  think  was  the 
first  experience  with  Al  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Doug  Walgrzn,  as 
it  was  mine.  The  loss  of  Al  Lowenstein 
is  just  incalculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  profoimdly  eloquent 
statement. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  add,  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  recalled  what  Ted  Kennedy 
said  about  Allard,  that  in  the  service  in 
New  York  Senator  Kennedy  referred  to 
Al's  death  as  having  lost  a  "brother."  I 
think  that  that  is  true  in  more  ways  than 
we  can  ever  realize. 

Allard  was  active  politically  around 
the  Keimedys.  He  was  never  an  intimate 
friend  of  either  John  or  Robert,  but  he 
was  known  to  them.  In  the  last  half 
year  of  Robert's  life,  Al  had  worked  to 
nominate  Gene  McCarthy  for  President 
instead.  Bobbie  had  made  arrangements 
to  call  Allard  after  the  returns  from  the 
California  primswy  to  make  some  plans 
to  go  forward  together  from  there.  But 
when  the  call  came,  instead  of  news  of 
the  future,  it  was  news  of  the  end. 

After  that,  Allard 's  life  focused  on 
overcoming  the  damage  to  our  values 
caused  by  the  assissinations  of  the  1960's. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  accident  that  he 
wrote  what  may  be  the  best  article  on  the 
meaning  of  Robert  Kennedy  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  his  assassination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  that 
article. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  J\me  5.  1978] 
AiXAXD  Lowenstein:  Anniveksabt  op  an 
AssAssnrATioM 

And  now  suddenly  It  is  10  years  since 
Robert  Kennedy  was  killed;  another  anni- 
versary In  a  season  of  little-noticed  10th  an- 
niversaries that  remind  us,  when  we  think 
about  them  at  all.  how  much  a  country  can 
change  in  a  decade,  and  how  inadequate  a 
substitute  nostalgia  Is  for  hope. 

How  long  ago  it  seems  since  the  three 
most  beloved  and  promising  figures  on 
America  all  died  within  five  years,  all  mur- 
dered strangely,  all  having  lived  only  half 
their  lives.  And  how  easy  It  is  to  think  that 
what  has  happened  to  us  since  then  was 
somehow  envltable.  to  forget  that  those 
deaths  changed  the  national  mood  and  direc- 
tion, and  that  much  that  has  happened 
nUght  not  have  happened  were  it  not  for  this 
series  of  events  that  left  us  haunted  by 
great  absences  through  ye*rs  nude  difficult 
in  part  by  those  absences. 

Perhaps  because  Robert  Kennedy  was  the 
last  of  the  three  to  die,  his  death  seemed  the 
crudest — bearing  the  cumulative  freight  of 
what  had  gone  before,  multiplying  the  doubt 
that  there  was  any  place  for  hope  In  a  society 
where  the  best  spokesmen  for  hope  could 
not  survive. 

He  was  not  a  prophet  like  Iiiartln  Luther 
King  Jr.,  not  a  president  like  bis  brother, 
but  he  touched  his  countrymen  in  a  special 
way,  reaching  large  numbers  of  people  who 
were  least  sure  that  they  belonged,  and  so 
were  hardest  to  touch.  That  was  a  boom  to 
this  country,  and  to  democracy  Itaelf. 

Robert  Kennedy  meant  as  much  as  he  did 
to  as  many  as  he  did  partly  because  he  was 


his  brother's  brother,  and  his  death  hurt  as 
much  as  it  did  partly  because  be  died  so 
early  and  so  wrongly.  But  the  totality  of 
loss  was  far  greater  than  these  parts,  for  with 
him  went  the  spirit  of  a  generation. 

When  he  was  killed,  so  was  something  gen- 
erous and  electric  in  us  and  in  the  nation, 
something  not  yet  reborn  and  possibly  not 
to  be  reborn  In  our  lifetime.  We  were  left 
Instead  with  a  scar  too  close  to  the  heart 
and  with  leaders  whose  bleakness  was  to 
remind  us  continually  through  a  damaging 
decade  of  what  might  have  been. 

As  a  poUticlan.  Robert  Kennedy  was  less 
than  heroic,  and  as  a  hero  he  was  uncom- 
fortable and  uncertain.  But  by  the  end  he 
was  blending  In  common  purpose  not  Just 
the  rich  and  poor  and  black  and  white  and 
young  and  old  that  he  Invoked  too  often 
during  his  last  campaign,  but  toughness  and 
gentleness,  and  the  pragmatic  and  the  uplift- 
ing as  well. 

More  than  anyone  since  FDR,  he  brought 
people  together  at  the  price  of  driving  others 
away.  But  in  a  time  of  great  divisions  he 
brought  more  people  together  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  he  made  more  people 
believe  that  they  coiUd,  aa  he  Uked  to  say, 
"make  a  difference." 

He  wanted  everyone  to  see  what  seemed 
so  obvious  to  him:  that  If  people  cotildn't 
be  roused  to  try  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
effort  to  "reclaim"  their  country,  they  would 
make  a  difference  anyway  by  not  trying. 

Before  and  better  than  anyone  else,  b« 
understood  the  realities  of  power  in  the 
United  States.  Almost  alone  he  saw  the 
nature  of  the  lasoes  that  were  hobbling  the 
machinery  of  democracy,  and  he  set  out  to 
weaken  the  hobblers  and  strengthen  the 
hobbled. 

And  somehow,  through  all  the  commotion, 
he  managed  to  keep  growing,  to  become  a 
presence  as  well  as  a  politician,  an  American 
resource  beyond  the  glitter  of  mere  celebrity. 
He  was  the  midwife  of  the  uncertain  arriving 
future,  trendy,  moody.  In  motion,  but  he 
called  us  as  well  to  the  abiding  values  of 
stabler  times. 

The  Robert  Kennedys  enjoyed  it  when  they 
played  together  and  meant  it  when  they 
prayed  together,  and  they  made  us  want  to 
enjoy  each  other  and  to  believe  that  we 
could  pray  together  too.  Their  grace  through 
devastating  grief  helped  everyone  with  lesser 
griefs  to  endure,  and  Robert  Kennedy's  words 
after  Martin  King's  death  would  turn  out  to 
be  among  those  few  words  whose  power 
increased  as  their  Immediacy  faded. 

And  then  Robert  Kennedy  died  too,  just 
when  the  sense  of  promise  that  he  inspired 
was  overtaking  the  resentments  and  sus- 
picions that  he  aroused.  He  was  getting  bet- 
ter as  the  nation's  problems  were  getting 
worse,  and  in  retrospect  almost  everyone 
would  realize  that  he  was  needed  more 
than  anyone  had  understood  until  he  was 
gone. 

I  was  never  close  to  Robert  Kennedy.  Our 
relationship  was  political,  and  started  out 
in  rather  adversary  circumstances  at  that. 
Of  the  only  year  I  knew  him  at  all  well.  It 
would  be  accurate  to  say  that  I  spent  one 
iMOf  arguing  that  he  should  run  for  presi- 
dent when  he  wouldn't,  and  the  other  half 
supporting  an  opponent  when  he  did.  Yet 
he  meant  more  to  me,  as  to  so  many  others, 
than  any  other  public  figure  of  the  time, 
and  the  awful  fact  of  his  unnatural  death 
will  shadow  events  as  long  as  we  are  a  pert 
of  them. 

And  in  that  shadow  we  stlU  struggle  with 
the  problem  connected  to  so  many  others — 
the  problem  of  how  to  revive  enthusiasm 
and  excite  energies,  of  how  a  spirit  once 
aborted  can  b«  bom  again.  Old  battle  cries 
drift  back,  but  they  are  harder  to  hear  now 
through  the  years  of  My  Lai  and  wheat  deals 
and  Elizabeth  Ray  and  Spiro  Agnew  and 
TongBun  Park  and  expletives  deleted. 
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The  mind  wanders  past  jaded  words,  there 
is  not  radiance,  nothing  is  clear  cut.  We 
have  learned  that  Camelot  was  not  quite 
Camelot,  and  that  America  is  neither  as 
Innocent  nor  as  easily  changed  as  we  once 
thought.  It  has  become  sensible  to  be 
cynical. 

But  anybody  who  thinks  about  it  knows 
that  it  Is  sensible,  too,  to  remember  that 
greater  sophistication  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  greater  wisdom,  that  an  Immobilizing 
cynicism  Is  no  cure  for  what  has  gone 
wrong. 

And  anybody  who  finds  himself  wishing 
on  this  occasion  that  Robert  Kennedy  were 
still  around  knows  what  Robert  Kennedy 
would  be  saying  If  he  were — knows  that  we 
have  dallied  long  enough,  and  that  It  is  past 
time  to  try  again  to  do  better,  to  nuLke  a 
difference:  past  time  to  dream  again  of 
things  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  ask  again 
why  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
think  about  all  the  leaders  we  have  lost 
since  President  Kennedy,  and  wonder 
what  each  of  these  lost  people  meant  to 
our  country  and  to  each  of  us,  it  strikes 
me  that  others  made  clear  statements  of 
political  values  tuid  pointed  toward  poli- 
cies, causes  and  goals;  that  was  true  of 
Allard.  But,  more  than  some  of  the 
others,  his  determination  to  keep  going, 
his  refusal  to  despair,  the  energy  of  his 
last  12  years  was  showing  us  that,  some- 
how or  other,  human  beings  can  find  the 
personal  strength  to  overcome  deep  per- 
sonal loss  and  not  be  stopped  or  defeated 
by  death.  In  that  sense,  he  was  teaching 
us  by  his  living  example  what  we  must 
now  do. 

A  poem  of  Robert  Frost's  described 
how  bereft  we  feel. 

Where  had  I  heard  this  wind  before 
Change  like  this  to  deeper  roar?  .  .  . 
Sununer  was  past  aud  day  was  pest. 
Sombre  clouds  in  the  west  were  massed . . . 

Something  sinister  in  the  tone 
Told  me  my  secret  must  be  known; 
Word  I  was  in  the  house  alone 

Somehow  must  have  gotten  abroad. 
Word  I  was  in  my  life  alone, 
Word  I  had  no  one  left  but  Ood. 

Allard  Lowenstein  was  buried  on  the 
last  day  of  winter.  Now  it  is  spring. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  mentioned  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  Al's  participation  in  opposing 
the  policy  of  intervention  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  United  States,  a  position  with 
which  I  think  most  Americans  agree  now 
in  retrospect,  that  the  United  States  had 
done  precisely  what  General  MacArthur 
advised  against,  that  is,  to  say  that  the 
United  States  had  somehow  gone  into 
the  quicksands  of  Asia. 

There  were  many  public  demonstra- 
tions in  those  days  and  sadly,  some  of 
those  public  demonstrations  for  peace 
were  not  peaceful  themselves,  but  Al  be- 
lieved that  any  public  demonstration  for 
peace  which  itself  was  not  peaceful  was 
public  hjrpocrisy  and  he  rejected  it. 
a  1200 

And  he  caused  an  awful  lot  of  those 
demonstrations  by  young  firebrands  to 
be  cooler  and,  I  must  say,  more  effective 


because  of  it.  in  the  sense  of  persuading 
the  great  jury,  the  American  electorate, 
the  American  c47inionmakers.  to  accept 
those  gentle  thrusts  that  throughout  re- 
corded history  have  always  proved  in  the 
long  run  to  be  the  effective  means  for 
change.  It  was  true  of  Christ.  It  was  true 
of  Gandhi.  It  was  true  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  firebrands  insisted  on  vl<dence, 
the  synaptical  change  immediately,  but 
all  of  these  good  people  knew  that  there 
were  at  play  more  than  one  issue,  man 
than  the  issue  of  changing  the  institu- 
tions for  people,  but  also  the  issue  of 
preserving  the  people  who  enjoy  those 
changed  institutions — the  nonviolent 
revolution  or  the  nonviolent  even  evo- 
lution. 

Al  was  really  not  a  household  word 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  he  was  not  a 
household  word  in  this  country  right  up 
to  the  finish.  He  had  that  capacity  for 
building  so  many  personal  relationships 
with  people  all  over  this  country,  not  in 
a  loud  way,  but  in  a  very  concerned  and 
very  personal  way. 

The  reason  that  Al  could  do  that  bet- 
ter than  most  people  is  his  unlimited 
physical  stamina.  He  slept  not  at  all. 
He  traveled  by  night.  He  helped  people. 
He  helped  people  in  the  sense  of  the  old 
song:  "And  with  a  smile  he  turned  my 
tears  to  laughter."  He  was  that  sort  of 
person.  Yet  at  the  finish,  ttiat  huge 
synagogue  in  New  York  was  not  huge 
enough  to  hold  the  people  who  cared 
enough  to  come  that  far  from  all  over 
the  United  States  to  mourn  this  loss. 

Everybody  that  he  ever  touched  in  any 
significant  way  was  in  a  very  real  sense 
Al's  best  friend.  No  one  of  us  could  claim 
more  or  less  in  our  relationships  with 
him.  Al  believed  that  "Do  as  I  say,  not 
as  I  do"  would  not  do  as  leadership.  He 
led  a  very  humble  life.  In  that  sense  he 
was  Christlike.  In  that  sense  he  was 
Gandhilike.  In  that  sense  he  was  Martin 
Luther  Kinglike.  He  did  not  «ijoy  great 
possessions.  He  could  have,  with  a  bril- 
liant mind  of  that  kind,  been  fabulously 
wealthy  if  he  had  chosen  that  role  in 
Ufe,  but  he  did  not. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  line  from  Paster- 
nak's novel,  "Dr.  Zhivago,"  where  the  ex- 
tremely popular  general  rushes  by  in  his 
armored  locomotive,  and  the  peasants 
shout  his  name,  "Strelnikov!"  And  one 
peasant  lady  turns  to  the  other  and  says, 
"They  say  he  eats  the  same  rations  as  his 
men."  That  is  the  zenith  of  effective 
statecraft.  That  is  the  zenith  of  effective 
parenting.  Do  not  tell  the  child;  show 
the  child  by  your  own  example.  That  Is 
the  quintessence  of  the  rabbi,  of  the 
teacher,  of  the  person  who  sedos  In  us 
what  is  best  in  us,  and  it  is  there  in  all 
of  us  and  all  that  we  need  frwn  time  to 
time  is  to  be  raninded  to  remember,  not 
to  forget,  that  it  is  there.  And  when 
things  sean  the  darkest  and  the  valley 
the  lowest,  if  someone  will  come  to  show 
the  way.  as  the  song  says,  that  person 
has  made  the  contribution  for  human 
happiness. 

I  think  that  another  one  of  Al's  best 
friends  was  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  Th& 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closket)  knows  that  General  Shoup, 
the  former  Commandant  of  the  n.S. 
Marine  Corps,  winner  of  the  Medal  of 


Honor  at  the  Battle  of  Tarawa  in  W<Hid 
War  n,  was  the  first  of  what  EMpdre 
called  the  "Brass  Lambs"  in  the  United 
States  to  say  that  this  was  foDy  for  us 
to  get  in  this  back  alley  knife  flg^  in 
Southeast  Asia.  A  great  and  powofol 
nation  has  more  important  thlnss  to  do 
in  terms  of  its  siirvival  and  improving 
the  lot  of  all  mankind  than  engaging  it- 
self in  a  civil  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
General  Shoup  said; 

We  are  liere  to  help  each  other  and  h»Te 
a  little  ftin  before  the  end. 

That  could  very  well  characterize  Al 
Lowenstein's  life. 

Shelley  wrote  that  the  great  secret 
of  morals  Is  love;  a  man  or  a  woman  to 
be  greatly  good  must  imagine  deeply  and 
comprehentuvely.  He  or  she  must  put 
himself  or  herself  in  the  place  of  others, 
of  many  others.  The  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  the  species  must  become  his  or 
her  own.  This  was  Al  Lowenstein. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  said  once  that  the 
pain  from  the  cut  of  a  little  finger  would 
render  more  sensation  to  some  pe<q;>le 
than  the  knowledge  that  their  fellow 
man  is  being  cut  to  ribbons  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Anything  that  hurt  ansrbody 
whom  Al  knew  by  name  or  only  knew 
by  circumstance  hurt  him  and  actuated 
him  to  give  up  another  night's  sleep. 
And  even  though  the  "woods  were 
lovely,  deirk,  and  deep,"  we  would  push  «i 
those  miles  that  he  had  to  cover  before 
he  slept. 

I  as  one  Member  of  the  Congress  was 
not  always  with  Al  on  the  issues,  but  I 
was  always  for  Al  as  the  human  being 
who  could  in  that  famous  term  In  an 
effective  way  bring  us  together. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Air.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3rielding  again.  His  comments 
have  prompted  a  few  additional 
thoughts. 

First  of  all,  I  think  many  of  us  would 
agree  with  Senator  Alan  Cranston  when 
he  said  yesterday  that  no  other  person 
was  more  responsible  for  ending  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  than  Al  Lowen- 
stein, and  that  no  other  white  person  in 
the  United  States  has  had  more  of  an 
impact  on  civil  rights  than  Al  Lowen- 
stein. 

I  was  thinking  back  to  when  I  was  In 
college  in  the  late  1950's  and  how.  with 
all  the  passion  and  commitment  that 
I  had  then  on  a  whole  series  of  issues, 
my  thought  was  that  what  I  wanted  to 
do  was  get  my  qualifications  in  order 
and  move  into  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  policymaking,  and  that  is 
where  one  would  have  the  most  influence. 
Of  course,  in  college  I  participated  in 
various  demonstrations,  but  after  col- 
lege I  generally  took  the  approach  that 
carrying  placards  was  not  necessarily 
the  best  way  to  influence  the  system  and 
the  decisions  Uiat  were  made  within  the 
system. 

I  learned  from  Al  and  from  others  in 
those  years  of  the  1960's  that  there  has 
to  be  a  constant  tension  betwem  calling 
the  institutions  of  our  sjrston  to  account 
from  a  position  of  outside  critidsm  and 
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then,  on  th(  other  hand,  taking  that 
Iiassian  and  Commitment  into  the  insti- 
tutions themselves.  I  joined  in  the  dem- 
onstrations i  1  the  1960's  on  civil  rights 
and  against  iie  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
the  gentlenan  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  I 
think  all  of  us  learned  in  those  years 
that  when  th ;  system  and  its  institutions 
finally  are  sa  far  from  the  objectives 
and  the  prin  ;iples  that  our  Nation  and 
our  people  sand  for,  some  corrections 
have  to  be  nade  and  some  pressures 
have  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  it 
Is  important  bo  organize  to  do  that. 

But  Al  aljo  understood  that  it  was 
important  to  be  inside,  which  is  why  he 
so  valued  bel  og  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  qnited  States,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren) 
pointed  out,  i  nd  why  he  wanted  to  con- 
tinue to  work  in  this  body. 

So  my  flna  addltiraial  thought  would 
simply  be  ths  t  Al  showed  us  how  impor- 
tant it  is  in  a  democracy,  particularly  in 
our  country,  to  have  a  creative  tension 
between  a  w  5ll-thought-out  and  well- 
organized  cri  ique  from  outside  our  in- 
stitutions of  I  ower  and  to  have  people  on 
the  inside  working  as  hard  as  they  can 
for  those  saiie  objectives.  This  is  how 
our  system  w^rks  best;  this  is  how  it  can 
correct  itself  J I  think  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  frim  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs) 
and  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walgrei  )  and  myself — and  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  oth(  r  Members  who  now  sit  in 
this  body — hs  ve  as  part  of  our  intellec- 
tual and  pclitical  backgrounds,  and 
which  we  owe  significantly  to  Al. 

Al  had  enc»  nous  impact  on  events  and 
on  values.  He  Was  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant leaders  tf  our  time.  Cabinet  Sec- 
retaries, corj  oration  executives.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  come  and  go,  and 
maybe  some  ( >f  them  have  some  impact 
on  some  thin*  s.  But  few  if  any  individu- 
ally, and  mos  i  even  if  taken  together  as 
groups,  have  haul  less  influence — cer- 
tain^ less  positive  Influence — than  did 
Al.  Al  helped  i  ihape  the  course  of  history 
In  the  1960's  md  1 970 's— and  hopefully 
for  many  yei  rs  to  come. 

Mr.  JACOI B.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contrll  )ution. 

Adlai  Stevfnson  wrote  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt: 

Sbe  tbought  <  if  herself  as  an  ugly  duckling, 

"'  "'  """  In  beauty  in  tbe  gbettoes  of 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Pomsylvanla. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  have  just  one 
thought — and  I  hate  to  keep  asking  to 
interject.  But  I  was  never  prouder  of  my 
country  than  of  the  way  they  buried  Al 
Lowenstein.  Al  was  buried  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  There  was  something 
about  the  militair  ceremony,  with  lone 
sentries  standing  at  attention  inter- 
spersed on  the  hillsides,  that  symbolized 
the  protection  and  respect  our  Nation 
must  and  does  provide  to  jpeople  who 
respect  reason,  peace,  and  nonviolence. 
Particularly  for  somebody  who  repre- 
sented to  so  many  people  the  best  quali- 
ty in  a  citizen  of  a  democracy.  Particu- 
larly for  someone  who  stood  before 
groups  of  young  people  who  had  been 
abused  by  racial  discrimination  in  the 
South  and  who  could  barely  restrain 
themselves  from  responding  to  force  with 
violence  and  said,  as  Al  did,  "Believe  in 
your  country." 

People  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
over  to  Arlington  sometime,  especially 
Members  of  the  House.  You  can  find  Al 
there,  immediately  to  the  riglit  of  John 
Kennedy.  Prom  that  point,  there  Is  a 
clear,  unobstructed  view  of  the  Capitol. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  Al  is  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  Congress  more  than  Will  Rog- 
ers could  ever  have  hoped  for. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  very  briefly  I  think  it  should  be 
said  here  that  Doug  Walgren.  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  as  a  friend  of  Al's. 
worked  with  the  family,  the  White 
House,  and  the  administrator  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  selecting  the 
appropriate  and  very  special  site  where 
Al  was  buried  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCTLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Mc<n.OSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  some  of  us  were  standing  at  Al 
Lowenstein's  grave  yesterday  and  the 
military  honor  guard  fired  the  custom- 
ary three  roimds,  followed  by  taps, 
there  was  a  little  discussion  on  the 
question  of  whether  it  was  appropriate 
and  fitting  that  a  military  salute  with 
weapons  be  used  at  the  burial  of  a  man 
who  had  stood  for  peace  and  peace 
advocacy  during  his  entire  life.  But.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walgren)  pointed  out,  I  think  it  was 
entirely  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
Allard  be  buried  in  that  manner  under 
the  flag  of  the  Nation  that  he  served  in 
peace  as  the  others  burled  there  have 
served  in  both  peace  and  war. 

I  think  the  idea  that  that  watchful 
eye  across  the  Potomac,  as  the  rabbi 
said,  would  be  watching  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  House 
might  be  a  better  place  because  of  that 
watchful  eye,  could  also  be  extended 
to  the  others  buried  there,  to  President 
John  Kennedy,  his  brother  Robert,  who 
was  buried  about  the  same  distance 


from    Jack    Kennedy's    grave,    as    Al 

Lowenstein's  grave  now  occupies.  I  think 
we  also  might  recognize  that  Robert  E. 
Lee's  house  on  that  hill  represents  the 
eye  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  peace 
in  America,  a  man  who  was  also  a  war- 
rier  in  his  own  right,  and  that  the  com- 
bination of  peace  and  war  represented 
in  Arlington  Cemetery  reminds  us  of  all 
tnat  is  oest  in  this  Nation  when  com- 
bined together.  I  know  Allard  would  be 
proud  indeed  to  have  known  that  he 
would  share  a  permanent  watch  over 
the  Capitol  with  Robert  E.  Lee,  John 
Kennedy,  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Al  certainly  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween strength  and  brutaUty.  Secretary 
Stimson  said  on  his  deathbed,  speaking 
of  young  people  and  their  quest  to  do 
good  in  hf  e — 

Let  them  not  turn  aside  from  what  they 
must  do  or  think  that  criticism  excuses  in- 
action, for  there  is  good  as  well  as  evil,  and 
the  young  person  who  works  for  bis  or  her 
goal,  believing  in  its  eventiial  attainment, 
while  he  may  or  she  may  suffer  setback, 
or  even  disaster,  will  never  know  defeat.  The 
only  deadly  sin  I  know  is  cynicism. 

In  the  film  "I  Never  Sang  for  My 
Father,"  these  words  were  spoken  at  the 
close: 

Death  ends  a  life,  but  it  does  not  end  a 
relationship. 

Al  Lowenstein's  relationship  with  all 
of  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  and  all  of 
those  of  us  who  will  find  out  about  him 
through  his  recorded  words,  will  not 
end  so  long  as  each  of  us  continues 
to  live,  and  because  of  that  we  are  apt 
to  do  some  rather  good  things  ourselves 
now  and  then. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Al's  family,  to 
Pranjde — who  once  said,  by  the  way, 
when  Al  was  gerrymandered  out  of  Con- 
gress, "They  have  rearranged  my  lather's 
seat" — and  Tommy  and  Kate,  and 
Larry — beloved  brother,  so  proud  and  so 
devoted  to  his  brother  Al — and  to  Jenny, 
and  to  all  of  the  rest  of  his  family,  his 
mother.  And  I  think  that  Al  would  also 
want  us  to  say  at  this  time  that  our 
hearts  go  out  to  the  family  of  oiu-  dear 
departed  collegaue,  John  Slack,  as  well, 
who  was  taken  from  our  midst  by  nat- 
ural death  only  hours  ago. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  really  add 
very  much  to  all  that  has  been  said 
here  about  Al.  Like  so  many  thousands 
of  Americans  who  came  to  know  him 
and  were  touched  by  him,  I  was  also  one 
of  those.  I  will  never  forget  the  first 
time  I  met  Al  Lowenstein.  I  think  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  talk  about  that 
because  it  was  so  in  keeping  with  what 
he  was  like  as  an  individual.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  was  a  staff  member  here  in 
the  Congress.  I  had  gone  with  a  com- 
mittee to  Vietnam,  and  on  that  trip  with 
another  individual  we  found  the  so- 
caUed  tiger  cages  as  they  came  to  be 
known.  I  remember  when  I  came  back 
I  was  faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
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letting   it   become   known  publicly   or 
keeping  it  private. 

n  1215 

I  decided  to  go  the  first  route.  As  a 
result,  of  course,  I  lost  my  job.  I  was 
told  by  some  I  would  never  again  work 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  remember  about  a  day  after  that 
happened  I  got  a  phone  call  from  Con- 
gressman Lowenstein.  I  had  never  met 
Congressman  Lowenstein  in  my  life.  He 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  office,  and  I 
did.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  in- 
troduced himself,  and  he  said: 

sit  down.  Tell  me  what  happened.  What 
did  you  do  over  there?  What  Is  this  all 
about?  I  want  to  find  out  the  truth. 

I  will  never  forget  that  when  I  was 
talking  with  him,  he  was  reaching  in 
one  of  his  closets  and  pulling  out  a  paper 
sack.  He  was  reachhig  in  and  pulling 
out  a  shirt,  changing  his  shirt  and  get- 
ting ready  to  go  someplace  else.  He 
was  pulling  this  shirt  out  of  his  paper 
sack  and  talking  to  me  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

After  that  he  became  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine  and  a  supporter  in  so 
many  ways  during  that  period  in  my 

life. 

After  that,  I  went  back  to  Iowa.  I  will 
never  forget  that,  running  for  Congress 
the  first  time  I  ran  hi  1972,  I  was  cam- 
paigning out  in  my  district  in  western 
Iowa  and  I  was  at  a  gathering  one  eve- 
ning when  a  farm  couple  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "We  just  received  a  letter 
from  someone  we  know  very  closely  who 
really  wants  to  work  in  your  campaign." 

The  letter  was  from  Al  Lowenstein 
In  New  York  City.  It  seemed  that  he 
had  spent  a  summer  working  on  the 
farm  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  time  is  nm- 
nlng  out,  but  there  are  two  other  things 
I  want  to  mention.  I  will  never  forget 
that  when  I  did  not  win  the  election  in 
1972.  one  of  the  first  phone  calls  I  got 
was  one  from  Al  telling  me  not  to  give 
up. 

After  the  election  that  I  won  in  1974, 
one  of  the  first  calls  I  got  was  one  from 
Al.  He  did  not  even  say,  "Congratula- 
tions." He  .<!aid,  "We  have  got  to  get  busy 
and  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Have  you 
contacted  that  person?  Have  you  con- 
tacted this  person  or  that  person?  What 
are  you  doing,  Harkin?" 

That  is  what  he  was  like.  He  was  get- 
ting us  moving,  he  was  getting  us  mo- 
tivated in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  memory  of 
Al  Lowenstein  that  will  always  remain 
with  me. 

•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  participated  in  memorial  services 
Tuesday  in  New  York  or  Wednesday  in 
Washington  to  pay  our  last  respects  to 
Allard  Lowenstein.  Today  on  this  fioor, 
we  rise  to  speak  in  his  honor. 

We  mourn  the  death  of  Allard  Lowen- 
stein for  many  reasons:  we  mourn  the 
senseless  death  of  a  man;  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  friend;  we  mourn  the  demise  of 
an  example  to  all  of  us.  For  Allard  Low- 
enstein was  an  example  of  what  one  man 
could  do  with  an  idea,  and  a  willingness 
to  make  that  idea  his  cause. 


Allard  Lowenstein's  cause  was  human 
rights;  the  right  of  all  people  to  Uve  in 
peace,  trath  with  themselves  and  with 
others. 

We  all  remember  what  Al  was  able  to 
do  with  his  cause.  He  was  able  to  inspire 
thousands  to  work.  He  was  able  to  re- 
mind us  that  while  we  are  a  government 
of  laws,  we  are  a  nation  of  people;  people 
who  should  control  their  own  lives  and 
have  the  power  to  make  those  Uves  bet- 
ter. 

Allard  was  a  whirlwind,  a  dynamo,  a 
one-man  organization.  At  the  flick  of  a 
telephone,  he  could  get  hordes  to  pursue 
his  causes.  He  influenced  more  lives  in  a 
day  than  most  will  do  in  a  lifetime. 

Allard  was  perhaps  foremost  a  man 
of  peace.  His  most  notable  achievement 
was  his  prominent  role  in  ending  the 
Vietnam  War,  but  he  also  contributed 
greatly  toward  peace  in  his  UJJ.  efforts 
and  his  work  to  bring  about  peace  and 
justice  in  Africa. 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  that  this  man 
of  peace  should  have  been  gunned  down 
in  violence.  One  memorial  we  can  and 
must  erect  in  his  memory  is  strict  hand- 
gun control  legislation. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  one  of 
Allard  Lowenstein's  last  political  acts 
was  his  effort  to  persuade  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  make  the  need  for  gun  control 
an  issue  in  this  year's  Presidential  cam- 
paign. His  own  death  was  the  horrible 
proof  that  he  was  right:  the  registration 
of  guns  is  hardly  enough.  Registration 
merely  allows  us  to  know  what  gim 
killed  Allard  Lowenstein  and  where  it 
came  from.  What  are  needed  are  strong 
measures  to  control  handguns  and  their 
owners. 

It  is  one  of  the  grisly  political  truths 
in  this  country  that  the  adoption  of  strict 
gun  control  laws  becomes  most  likely 
immediately  after  the  violent  death  of 
someone  famous.  During  other  times, 
more  comfortable  times,  we  listen  to  the 
myths,  and  if  we  do  not  beUeve  them,  we 
do  not  make  the  effort  to  strike  them 
down.  Myths  tell  us  that  people  need 
handguns  to  defend  themselves.  Myths 
tell  us  that  guns  do  not  kill  people, 
people  kill  people. 

Allard  Lowenstein's  death  reminds  us 
that  such  notions  are  nonsense.  Allard 
Lowenstein's  death  reminds  us  that 
while  we  repeat  the  myths,  more  people 
die,  more  people  are  sacriflced  to  our 
ignorance. 

The  fact  is  that  guns  kill  people.  The 
fact  is  that  when  g\ms  are  not  available, 
fewer  people  die.  There  is  no  greater 
cause  than  the  cause  of  preserving 
human  Ufe. 

If  the  politics  of  gim  control  is  grisly, 
then  so  be  it.  Let  us  see  that  more  of  our 
people,  great  and  ordinary,  do  not  die 
because  of  the  indiscriminate  availabili- 
ty of  gims.  Let  us  allow  Allard  Lowen- 
stein one  last  political  cause:  the  cause 
of  saving  lives,  and  banning  the  unneces- 
sary possession  of  weapons  that  serve 
only  to  end  lives.* 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  the  tragic 
and  violent  death  of  our  former  col- 
league, Allard  Lowenstein,  is  a  reflection 
on  our  unsettled  times. 

Although  he  served  but  briefly  In  the 
House,  he  was  a  nationally  recognized 


figure,  who  was  an  activist,  and  who 
fought  vigorously  for  the  causes  in  which 
he  believed.  He  came  to  symbolize  the 
turhulent  era  of  confusimi  and  social 
confrontations  that  characterized  the 
imeasy  decade  of  the  1960's. 

I  ^are  with  my  colleagues  our  shock 
and  regret  at  this  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence, and  offer  my  ccmdolences  to  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  aiH>recia- 
tion  to  Andt  Jacobs  not  only  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  today  but  also  for 
his  moving  words  both,  at  the  New  York 
and  the  Washington  services  of  our  be- 
loved former  colleague,  Allard  Lowen- 
stein. Andt  had  a  special  rela/tionship 
with  Allard,  and  his  eulogies  had  special 
qualities  that  described  best  this  re- 
markable and  creative  American. 

Of  the  billions  of  people  who  have  Uved 
on  this  Earth,  a  few  leave  it  a  better 
place.  Some  are  composers,  or  poets,  or 
painters.  We  can  also  include  the  people 
who  strive  to  protect  the  Earth  its^,  its 
atmosphere,  its  water  and  its  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Once  in  a  great  while  comes  someone 
who  blesses  the  world  with  Ideas  about 
people  treating  each  other  better,  about 
abolishing  war.  bigotry,  and  hunger.  Al- 
lard Lowenstein  was  one  of  these  rare 
persOTis.  He  not  only  expressed  the  ideas, 
he  followed  through  with  programs  and 
actions. 

My  personal  association  with  Al  goes 
back  nearly  two  decades.  In  the  early  six- 
ties, we  both  were  in  Mississippi,  trying 
to  be  of  some  encouragement  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  were  regis- 
tering black  Americans  to  vote.  Allard 
was  arrested.  My  son  Len  and  I  departed 
from  the  freedom  house  in  Macomb  2 
hours  before  it  was  bombed.  I  was  later 
national  chairman  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  a  job  Allard  was  to 
hold  a  few  years  later. 

Throughout  these  many  years,  Allard 
was  an  inspiration  to  me  and  also  a  dear 
friend.  It  was  always  comforting  to  know 
that  somewhere  out  th«e,  to  Eur<H)e, 
Africa,  Asia,  or  in  our  own  country,  Al- 
lard Lowensteto  was  there — ^todefatlga- 
ble,  nonviolent,  articulate — ^woridng  for 
a  better  present  and  future  for  men  and 
women,  everywhere  in  this  world.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
tribute  to  a  friend,  a  friend  with  whom  I 
shared  a  few  personal  experiences,  a 
friend  with  whom  I  shared  many  dreams 
and  convictions.  I  mourn  the  loss  of  Al 
Lowenstein  and  the  denial  to  our  country 
and  the  world  of  one  of  humanity's  most 
ardent  believers  to  democracy,  Uberty, 
and  the  value  of  every  human  being. 

Al  Lowensteto  now  is  biuled  among 
our  Nation's  heroes.  The  memorial  serv- 
ices have  been  held.  The  moisture  to  our 
eyes  is  drying.  life  goes  on. 

But  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskky)  .  on  Tuesday 
challenged  each  of  us.  as  living  me- 
morials to  Al,  to  choose  just  one  of  his 
causes  to  now  retato  as  our  own,  so  that 
from  the  hundreds  of  pebbles  which  Al 
Lowensteto  tossed  toto  the  pond,  all  of 
the  ripples  will  conttoue  to  spread. 

I  joto  with  Mr.  McCloskiy  to  embrac- 
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paiticular  cause  which,  if  only 
trifmphed  in  it  earlier,  would 
Lowenstein  alive  today.  And 
Kennedy.  And  thousands  of  other 
great  leaders  and  everyday 
have  fallen  victim  to  the 
nolent  impulse.  I  am  so  ter- 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  once  again 
nation  mourns  a  loss,  and  shares 
which  scores  of  families 
day,  because  this  Nation  in- 
citizens  to  pick  up  a  gun  and 
friend  or  their  neighbor  or 
or  their  child,  and  we  call 
a  constitutional  right  and 
Muitlcr  is  no  right.  And  violence 
or  by  the  unstable  or  the 
no  Uberty.  To  make  hand- 
available,  and  to  thus 
their  concealment  and  their 
expression  of  anger,  of  crime, 
is  neither  freedom  nor 
is  anarchy.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  Allard 
vas  a  rare  human  being.  His 
voci  tion  was  service  in  the  pub- 
particularly  in  behalf  of  those 
through  no  fault  of  their 
at  a  disadvantage  by 
Society.  His  mission  was  the 
justice,  whether  he  was  march- 
rights  for  black  Americans, 
rights  of  working  men  and 
(Organizing  the  citizen  move- 
in  end  to  American  involve- 
Vieinam.  He  never  slowed  down 
the  contrary,  he  provided 
over  a  generation.  Allard  was 
same  cloth  as  Dr.  Martin 
Jr.,  whom  he  worked  with 
throi^out  the  civil  rights  move- 
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Lov  enstein's  life  and  spirit  were 

charactfrized  by  remarks  of  the  late 

Kennedy  to  South  Afri- 

in  Cape  Town  in  1966: 
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dothing  one  m&n  or  one  woman 
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tiuman  courage  the  history  of 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who 
and  the  world  is  poorer 
Liwenstein,  who  served  as  a 
iie  House  from  New  York, 
conimitted  his  life  to  the  better- 
lives,  has  been  tragically 
slain.  I  join  with  my 
expressing  my  shock  and 
family,  to  his  friends  and 
iround    the    country    and 
Mforld.* 

Mr.    Speaker,    every 
body  laments  the  tragic 
Ajlard  K.  Lowenstein.  Al  left 
accomplishments  and  rest- 
will  continue  to  spur  our 
a  long,  long  time  to  come. 


graduated    from   the 

North  Carolina  and  Yale 

He  became  a  member  of 

Stanford  University  and 

time  lectured  at  the  New 

Research  in  New  York, 

1  Cennedy  School  of  Oovem- 

and  the  Yale  School  of 


Frank  C.  Graham  in  1949  and  was  a  for- 
eign policy  assistant  to  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  1959. 

At  almost  every  moment  of  his  life,  Al 
Lowenstein  represented  a  driving  force 
to  bring  about  a  better  world.  His  voice 
and  his  vision  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
those  who  had  deep  affection  and  ad- 
miration for  him. 

Just  a  few  hours  before  he  died,  Allard 
Lowenstein  offered  advice  to  people  in 
New  York  State  that  they  should  not 
forget  the  urgency  of  enacting  gim  con- 
trol laws.  He  specifically  mentioned  the 
Kennedy-Rodino  bill.  It  is  tragic  and 
ironic  beyond  description  that  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein  was  fatally  shot  in  his  office 
by  a  man  who,  if  the  Kennedy-Rodino 
bill  had  been  the  law  of  the  land,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  purchase  his  pistol 
in  a  Connecticut  gun  shop  using  a  driv- 
er's license  for  identification.  One  provi- 
sion of  the  Kennedy-Rodino  bill  would 
authorize  the  police  to  block  the  sale  of 
handguns  to  persons  with  a  history  of 
mental  disorder — as  was  true  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  assailaht  of  Al  Lowenstein. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  a  crusader  almost 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense  for  scores  of 
causes.  His  death  by  violence  hopefully 
may  serve  to  remind  all  of  us  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  industrial 
society  in  the  entire  world  that  lacks 
effective  national  controls  on  the  sale  of 
firearms.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the  House 
with  Al  Lowenstein.  However,  I  have 
long  known  of  his  many  activities  in  the 
political  sector. 

His  brand  of  commitment  to  a  cause, 
of  determination  to  see  a  battle  through 
and  of  compassion  for  those  whom 
society  has  all  too  often  ignored  will  be 
missed,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing to  Al's  children  and  family  sincerest 
condolences  and  sympathies.* 


He  was  a  ipeclal  assistant  to  Senator 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN— 
THE  NEED  FOR  GUN  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  put  in  the  record  the  eulogy  that  I 
was  privileged  to  give  for  Al  Lowenstein 
in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  and  I  would 
like  to  add  one  thing  to  the  remarks  that 
have  gone  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  creative  achievements  of 
this  Congress  was  in  1964  when,  follow- 
ing the  death  by  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  in  1963,  we  finally 
enacted  the  great  civil  rights  legislation 
of  1964,  foUowed  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

I  would  hope  that  with  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  death  of  Allard  Lowenstein, 
the  House  of  Representatives  might  now 
push  ahead  finally  with  handgim  con- 
trol legislation  so  that  we  might  in  1980 
add  a  fitting  memorial  to  Al's  presence 
among  us. 


He  was  a  man  who  caused  us  all  to  be 
prouder  of  our  service  in  this  House  and 
who  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
was  able  to  change  rancor  and  bitterness 
and  harshness  into  reasoned  debate  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  legislation  to 
which  I  referred  might  be  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  our  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eulogy  to  which  I  re- 
ferred is  included  as  follows: 
On  Al  Lowinstein's  Death,  Central  Stna- 

COCI7X,  New  York  Cttt.  March  18,  1980 

In  forty  years  of  study  and  reverence  for 
American  history,  the  words  of  five  men  have 
moved  me  more  deeply  than  most.  One  of 
them  we  honor  today. 

In  1665,  Abraham  Lincoln  used  the  phrase: 
"With  malice  towards  none  and  charity  for 
all  .  .  ."  Those  words  pretty  well  represented 
Al's  philosophy  of  life. 

In  1874,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  sug- 
gested: "A  man  should  share  the  action  and 
passion  of  his  time  at  peril  of  being  Judged 
not  to  have  lived.  .  .  ."  Al  did  that. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy,  in  his  inaug- 
ural address  called  for  a  concept  of  service 
to  one's  country,  and  a  duty  to  offer  that 
service.  Al  recognized  that  duty. 

In  1966,  in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  Bobby 
Kennedy  said  that  "Many  of  the  world's  great 
movements  of  thought  and  action,  have 
flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single  man.  .  .  . 
Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend  history 
itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to  change 
a  small  portion  of  events.  .  .  . 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal, 
or  acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope.  .  .  ." 

In  the  snows  of  New  Hampshire  a  few  days 
ago  (each  of  us,  as  usual,  working  in  dlffl- 
cult  causes.  If  not  hopeless  causes) ,  I  spoke 
to  Al  about  those  words  of  Bobby  Kennedy 
In  Capetown,  and  the  Inspiration  I  had  taken 
from  them.  He  grinned  and  said  that  he 
had  helped  a  little  with  their  preparation. 

Indeed,  those  words  fairly  well  represent 
Al's  service  to  us  all. 

I  don't  have  many  similar  quotations  from 
Al,  but  his  words  and  actions  have  affected 
me  as  deeply  as  those  of  Lincoln  and  Holmes 
and  John  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

Al's  words  of  love  and  peace  and  forbear- 
ance were  uttered  in  a  hundred  places  where 
I  was  present — asking  people  to  have  faith 
In  our  system,  to  work  within  that  system. 
In  peace  rather  than  with  violence. 

I  recall  one  occasion  on  the  Hoiue  floor 
during  the  height  of  the  Viet  Nam  War  when 
shooting  bad  broken  out  on  a  small  rural 
college  In  Tennessee.  A  student  veteran  of  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  had  called  Al  and 
told  blm  that  he  alone  might  be  able  to 
cause  the  students  to  renounce  retaliation 
and  the  police  to  forbear  from  further 
violence. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  evening  of  a  long 
day  of  particularly  angry  and  frustrating  de- 
bate, with  a  similar  day  to  follow,  Al  came 
over  to  me  and  said.  "Pete,  there's  a  plane 
leaving  for  Memphis  In  half  an  hour.  We 
can  take  a  bus  from  there  and  reach  the 
campus  by  2  in  the  morning.  Will  you  come 
with  me  to  see  If  we  can  calm  things  down?" 
I  begged  off.  The  work  of  the  Congress  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  trip  seemed  too  much. 

Al  went.  He  tried.  There  was  no  good  cause 
In  my  memory  that  Al  would  not  espouse. 
There  was  no  place  he  wouldn't  go,  no  dis- 
comfort he  wouldn't  cheerfuUy  bear.  If  he 
would  bring  good  will  and  quiet  advocacy 
to  bear  on  a  choice  between  national  alterna- 
tives and  violence. 

I  remember  a  particularly  bitter  debate  on 
the  House  floor  In  those  days  when  there 
were  no  more  than  a  handful  of  Members 
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questioning  our  policy  In  Viet  Nam.  Feelings 
were  running  high. 

There  were  harsh  words  from  Republicans 
and  even  harsher  criticism  from  some  of  the 
great  orators  we  then  had  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

At  the  height  of  the  bitterness,  Al  a  fresh- 
man, took  the  podium,  and  rather  quietly 
remarked  that  the  proudest  achievement  of 
his  life  was  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  a  moment,  the  House  was  hushed.  Al 
had  managed  to  touch  the  best  In  each  of 
us.  For  a  moment  we  were  able  to  remember 
the  privilege  of  public  service  ...  of  being 
partlclpanto  In  the  American  political  system 
that  there  might  be  a  duty  of  reasoned 
debate  to  accompany  that  privilege.  The 
House  chamber  became  a  bettw  place. 

The  tragedy  of  Al's  death  Is  not  In  our 
grief  ...  It  Is  In  the  realization  that  the 
rest  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him 
are  Anally  brought  face  to  face  with  our  own 
(allures  to  live  up  to  his  example. 

There  are  causes  we  have  set  aside  .  .  .  bat- 
tles we  should  have  fought,  but  have  not  .  .  . 
political  Issues  we  have  shied  away  from  be- 
cause they  were  painful  .  .  .  something  Al 
never  did. 

If  there  were  ever  a  gentle  warrior  in  our 
midst,  it  was  Al  Lowenstein.  If  there  were 
ever  a  warrior  who  battled  fiercely  but  loved 
and  did  not  hate  his  enemy,  it  was  Allard. 

His  friend,  Don  Rlegel,  called  me  last  night 
to  suggest  we  remember  that  there's  a  lot  of 
Al  Lowenstein  that  Is  alive  and  well  today. 
In  each  of  us  who  knew  him  and  the  millions 
who  cannot  be  here,  but  who  took  faith  and 
hope  from  Al  during  his  llfeUme. 

I  think  Don  Is  right.  I  think  we  will  all  act 
for  a  time  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  participate 
In  at  least  one  of  the  causes  for  which  Al  gave 
bU  best.  In  my  case.  It  will  be  to  try  and 
finally  curb  handguns.  Others  may  choose 
differently,  but  It  seems  to  me  It  is  time  to 
end  the  wide  and  uncontrolled  possession  of 
lethal  weapons  that  can  be  concealed  on  the 
person.  Al  once  asked  me:  "How  many  great 
leaders  do  we  have  to  lose  to  a  deranged  per- 
son because  we  retain  this  romantic  nos- 
talgia for  wUd  west  days  when  the  handgun 
was  carried  openly  to  settle  disputes,  and 
when  right  and  wrong  seemed  easier  to  dis- 
cern?" 

I  would  not  raise  this  Issue  at  a  gathering 
of  friends  who  loved  Al  Lowenstein  but  for 
the  certain  knowledge  that  Al  would  want  us 
to  go  forth  from  this  holy  place  with  passion 
and  commitment  rather  than  with  sadness. 

His  service  to  us  In  life  was  to  motivate  us 
to  do  our  best  rather  than  the  mediocre  .  .  . 
most  of  all.  to  participate  rather  than  to 
stand  aside.  In  Justice  to  his  memory  and 
the  priceless  gifts  he  left  us.  his  friendship, 
his  support  and  his  love.  1  hope  each  of  us 
can  carry  on  Al's  tradition  of  choosing  the 
hard  fights  and  making  them  with  faith,  love 
and  good  humor. 

We  can't  replace  Al,  but  we  can  try  to  Uve 
up  to  his  example. 


employee  than  Jim  Lea  and  we  all  cher- 
ish the  wonderful  memories  of  our  times 
together  in  this  Chamber,  teiiu?estuous 
and  Irritating  though  they  have  some- 
times been.  Jim  Lea  was  one  of  those 
people  who  Insured  that  an  instltutioD 
like  Uiis  runs  smoothly  and  efficiently 
and  he  demonstrated  remarkable  pa- 
tience and  wisdom  throughout  his  ten- 
ure here.  I  have  been  in  this  House  al- 
most as  long  as  Jim  served  it  and  I 
know  how  much  help  he  was  to  all  of 
the  Members,  freshmen  and  veterans 
alike.  Many  of  the  younger  Members 
have  expressed  their  gratitude  for  his 
advice  and  counsel  when  they  began 
their  service  here. 

Most  of  all,  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  will  miss  Jim's  splendid  sense  of 
humor  and  catalog  of  anecdotes.  Maybe 
what  most  troubles  our  political  dialng 
is  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  so 
often  provided  by  high  good  humor.  This 
Jim  possessed  in  abundance.  It  is  what 
that  House  will  miss  most  of  all  about 
this  most  dedicated  of  public  servants, 
who  not  only  served  his  Government 
with  loyalty  and  distinction,  but  who 
also  served  his  Nation  at  a  time  of  maxi- 
mum i>eril,  during  World  War.  To  men 
like  Jim  Lea,  this  Nation  Is  in  its  eternal 
debt. 

Beyond  restating  our  institutional 
gratitude  to  Jim,  Mr.  I^^eaker,  may  I 
also  express  my  own  deep  personal 
friendship  to  him.  With  all  sincerity  I 
can  say  that  the  times  we  have  shared 
together  have  been  anxng  the  high- 
lights of  my  congressional  career.  No 
one  will  miss  Jim  more  than  I  and  I 
wish  him  every  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion during  what  I  hope  will  be  a  long 
and  healthful  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  LEA 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  I  missed  the  opportunity  earlier  in 
the  session  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
House's  most  dedicated  and  loyal  em- 
ployees, James  W.  Lea,  upon  his  retire- 
ment, after  25  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  Clerk  of  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates.  I  rise  to  rectify  my  omission. 

No  institution  could  have  had  a  finer 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL:  TO  RE- 
VITALIZE MARITIME  POLICY,  RE- 
ORGANIZE CERTAIN  GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES,  AND  REFORM 
REGULATION  OF  MARITIME  AF- 
FAIRS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I,  along  with  Congress- 
men McCLOSKEY  and  Snyder  and  other 
colleagues  are  pleased  to  Introduce  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  omnibus  maritime 
bill,  formerly  H.R.  4769.  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  initiative  on  maritime 
legislation  since  1936,  and  It  promises  to 
trigger  a  major  debate  on  national  mari- 
time policy. 

Dramatic  action  is  required.  Recent 
years  have  witnessed  a  severe  erosion  of 
the  Nation's  martime  strength.  Despite 
substantial  Federal  assistance,  one  major 
shipyard  has  recently  been  closed  and 
over  half  of  Uie  remaining  major  yards 
may  face  closure  in  the  mld-1980's.  U.S.- 
flag  ship  operators  are  faring  no  better. 
U.S.-fiag  ships  now  carry  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  foreign  commerce. 
Two  of  our  major  liner  operators  have 
gone  bankrupt  since  1978  and  more  are 
facing  that  prospect  In  the  coming  years. 
The  continual  erosion  of  our  maritime 


strength  creates  balance-of-payments 
problems,  reduces  maritime  employment 
and  dramatically  affects  our  national  se- 
curity posture. 

Alarming  testimony  by  military  ex- 
perts before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  established  that 
the  United  States  is  inc^jaUe  of  sup- 
porting its  overseas  military  commit- 
ments with  its  present  fleet.  This  biU 
presents  an  oiHwrtunity  to  reverse  this 
intolerable  state  of  affairs  with  decislTe 
congressional  action  this  year. 

In  these  days  ol  high  InflatioD  it  is 
imperative  that  we  be  mindful  of  the 
cost  of  Government  programs,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  is  compaUble 
with  the  "co6t-c<mscious"  environment 
in  which  we  must  legislate. 

Before  discussing  what  this  package 
will  do,  let  me  emphasize  for  a  moment 
what  it  does  not  do. 

This  Is,  first  and  foremost,  not  an  au- 
thorization bill  which  will  authorize  any 
appropriations.  In  fact,  its  effective  date 
will  be  January  1,  1981. 

Second,  any  outlays  ultimately  pro- 
gramed under  its  provisions  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  fiscal  "brake,"  if  you  will,  of 
the  annual  executive/budget  and  legis- 
lative/appropriations processes. 

The  omnibus  maritime  bill  does  con- 
template enough  subsidized  ship  con- 
struction to  maintain  our  shipyard 
mobilization  base  and  an  ultimate  in- 
crease in  the  subsidized  merchant  fleet. 
Under  optimal  circumstances,  these  des- 
perately needed  improvements  will  not 
occur  for  several  years.  Consequently, 
short-term  Federal  costs  will  be  mini- 
mal. In  the  interim,  annual  maritime  ap- 
propriations will  increase  marginally. 

In  short,  this  is  empliatlcally  not  an 
expensive  new  program  to  prime  the 
subsidy  pump.  It  is,  however,  an  ambi- 
tious, bipartisan  attempt  to  streamline 
and  improve  existing  programs  originally 
developed  during  World  War  I  (the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916)  and  the  Great  Depres- 
sion (the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936) . 

BUIUCART    or    TITLX    U 

Title  n  of  the  omnibus  maritime  bill 
is  the  first  major  revision  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  our  maritime  trades  in 
64  years.  This  title  will  help  to  improve 
our  trade  and  international  relationships 
by  modernizing  our  laws  so  that  they 
conform  with  the  prevailing  practices  of 
our  trading  partners. 

During  the  past  64  years,  the  interna- 
tional liner  Industry  has  changed  due  to 
new  technology,  particularly  containeri- 
zation.  Many  different  nations  with 
varying  economic  motives  serve  our 
trades.  Our  effwts  to  maintain  order  by 
having  limited  unclear  antitrust  immu- 
nity for  conferences  and  having  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  approve  every 
conference  agreement  has  led  to  unac- 
ceptable delays  and  confusion. 

Title  n  of  the  omnibus  maritime  bill 
clearly  outlines  the  extent  of  antitrust 
exemptions. 

The  Federal  Maritime  CommlsslOTi  Is 
given  the  power  to  oversee  these  exemp- 
tions and  to  act  as  an  Independent  reg- 
ulatory body.  Under  the  new  provisions, 
agreements  are  presumed  approved  im- 
less  the  FMC  disapproves  them  within 
2  months. 
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Carriers  i  xe  authorized  to  organize 
and  rationa  ize  services  within  conf er- 
ences.  Thes;  strong  liner  conferences 
are  counterbalanced  by  the  authoriza- 
tion of  shipp  ers'  councils  which  can  bar- 
gain collect! /ely  on  general  rate  levels 
and  practices.  In  this  manner,  excessive 
Government] regiilation  is  supplanted  by 
commercial  liegotiation. 

Expedited  procedures  for  filing  and 
hearings  before  the  PMC  will  minimize 
delay  and  av  aid  the  current  cmnbersome 
process. 

Ports  are  i  peciflcally  authorized  to  be 
kept  informs  d  of  new  conference  agree- 
ments that  1  lay  affect  them  and  to  in- 
tervene in  s  ich  proceedings. 

The  prese  it  provisions  of  the  con- 
trolled Carrie  r  bill,  which  was  enacted  to 
prevent  pred  itory  shipping  pr£u:tices  by 
Eastern  bloc  nonmarket-oriented  liner 
fleets,  have    )een  included. 

A  specific  list  of  prohibited  and  un- 
fair shippins  practices  is  provided  for 
carriers,  shippers,  and  freight  forward- 
ers. The  FMO  is  provided  with  author- 
ity to  award  reparations  to  persons  in- 
jured and  enforce  any  violations  with 
appropriate  <  ivil  penalties.  Within  liner 
conferences  t  lere  is  reserved  the  right  of 
independent ;  iction. 

C(niferenc(  s  must  engage  independent 
neutral  bodiiis  to  police  their  member 
lines  obligations  under  the  conference 
agreement.  B  oth  freight  forwarders  and 
nonvessel-op<  irating  common  carriers 
will  require  li  :ensing  and  bonding  by  the 
FMC. 

This  bill  reflects  the  committee's  re- 
solve to  estal  lish  a  regulatory  maritime 
policy  that  w  ill  work  and  endure. 

The  promo  ional  features  of  the  omni- 
bus bill  addr  tss  the  observed  failure  of 
our  current  uubsidy  program  by  mini- 
mizing, wher(  ver  possible,  the  strictures 
which  are  pla  ced  upon  U.S.  operators  by 
our  differentiil  subsidy  system.  The  bill 
recognizes  the  great  disparity  between 
the  aids,  boti  overt  and  hidden,  given 
to  shipbuilders  and  ship  operators  in 
other  countrii  s  and  aids  given  U.S.  ship- 
builders and  I  operators. 

In  order  t>  raise  our  fleet  from  its 
current  dismil  position,  we  allow,  for 
the  first  time,  the  acquisition  of  foreign- 
built  vessels,  mder  certain  limited  con- 
ditions and  a  low  for  subsidy  in  the  op- 
eration of  th  )se  vessels.  To  carry  stra- 
tegic raw  miterials,  more  than  79  of 
which  must  l^e  imported  by  ocean  car- 
riage, we  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
bulk  fleet  by  leasing  the  restrictirais  on 
granting  oper  ating  subsidy  for  new  and 
used  bulk  tonnage  which  is  of  foreign 
construction. ,  it  the  same  time,  the  omni- 
bus bill  streni  thens  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  our  vlf  Ell  shipbuilding  industry  by 
measuring  thj  construction  differential 
subsidy  agairst  the  true  costs  of  con- 
struction of  5  lips  in  foreign  yards. 

Govemmen  ;s  are  increasingly  intrud- 
ing into  comi  lercial  maritime  arrange- 
ments. We  ha  re  seen  bilaterals  stuck  be- 
tween nations  which  eliminate  all  com- 
petition  on  th  e  high  seas.  UNCTAD  has 
developed  a  C<  de  of  Lines  Conduct  which 
would,  among  other  things,  divide  cargo 
carriage  amor  g  trading  partners,  leaving 


a  small  share  for  the  comi>etitive  cross- 
trader. 

The  omnibus  maritime  bill  reiterates 
the  proposition  that  cargo  reservation  is 
not  favored  and  provides  for  negotiation, 
wherever  possible,  to  reverse  or  mitigate 
action  by  other  nations  which  would 
eliminate  competition.  In  the  event  such 
n^otiations  are  unsuccessful,  this  leg- 
islation provides  the  mechanisms  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  interests  in  accordance  with 
U.S.  policies  and  international  law. 

Central  to  the  phUosophy  behind  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  is  the  pr«n- 
ise  that  with  a  healthy  fleet,  unham- 
pered by  unnecessary  Grovemment  intru- 
sion, the  need  for  subsidy  by  either  build- 
er or  operator,  will  diminish.  It  is  the  sin- 
cere belief  of  the  authors  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  our  subsidy  system  need 
only  be  a  standby  to  insure  that  in  time 
of  emergency  our  fleet  and  the  shipyard 
mobilization  base  will  be  available. 

There  are  essentially  three  tax  pro- 
posals In  the  bill.  First,  we  seek  accel- 
erated depreciation  for  ships,  5  years  in 
the  case  of  an  Amencan-built  ship  and 
10  years  with  respect  to  a  foreign-built 
vessel.  Second,  we  would  encourage  the 
availability  of  a  full  Investment  tax  cred- 
it for  ships.  Finally,  we  would  permit 
earnings  from  foreign  vessels  imder 
American  ownership  to  be  deposited  in 
the  tax  deferral  account  known  as  the 
Capital  Construction  Fund. 


H.R.  3829  CONFEREES  SELL  OUT 
HOUSE  SPENDING  CUTS 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
talk  about  balancing  budgets  and  cutting 
back  on  retirement  benefits  and  social 
security  In  order  to  bring  our  economic 
house  In  order,  I  have  not  heard  one  of 
the  so-called  new  leaders  of  the  balanced 
budget  movement  say  anything  about 
cutting  foreign  aid,  not  one  word  about 
^^duclng  the  billions  for  foreign  aid. 

Last  week  this  House  in  a  rare  display 
of  good  judgment  cut  $2.5  billion  off  the 
international  lending  institution  bill, 
H.R.  3829,  and  on  rollcall  votes  the 
amendments  to  reduce  spending  passed 
by  a  very  healthy  majority.  TTie  con- 
ferees did  not  even  pay  Up  service  to  the 
House  action ;  they  simply  restored  every 
last  dollar  to  the  bill  so  that  no  cut  was 
made  and  they  weakened  restrlctlcms  Im- 
posed by  the  House.  This  to  me  Is  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Some  of  us  are  going  to  use 
every  parliamentary  device  at  our  com- 
mand to  make  sure  that  those  who  dis- 
regard the  will  of  the  House  are  put  on 
record  so  the  people  will  know  where 
budget  cuts  ought  to  be  made  and  who 
prevents  them. 

At  this  point  I  Include  an  analysis  of 
the  conference  action  which  clearly 
shows  how  the  House  position  wsis  aban- 
doned. 

Changes  made  by  the  conferees  to 
amendments  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  are  as  follows: 

First.  Ashbrook  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Cavanaugh  amendment, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  authorized 


for  the  Inter-American  Bank  for  any 
form  of  assistance  to  any  nonmember 
nation.  The  conferees  retained  this 
amendment  with  the  proviso  that  loans 
can  still  be  made  to  the  Caribbean  De- 
velopment Bank.  Cuba  Is  not  a.  member 
of  this  bank  at  this  time. 

Second,  Baimian  amendment  reducing 
the  authorization  for  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Inter-American  Bank  and  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  by  $1.2  bil- 
lion. The  conferees  restored  full  funding. 

Third,  Wolff  amendment  that  directs 
the  President  to  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  support  and  contribute  to  a  spe- 
cial refugee  fund  administered  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  The  conferees 
altered  this  provision  to  simply  provide 
for  a  feasibility  study. 

Fourth,  Rousselot  amendment  reduc- 
ing the  authorization  for  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  Asian  Development  Fund. 
The  conferees  restored  full  fimdlng. 

Fifth,  Solomon  amendment  prohibit- 
ing payments  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  If  Taiwan  is  excluded  from  mem- 
bership. The  conferees  altered  this  pro- 
vision to  simply  state  the  sense  of  the 
Congress. 

Sixth,  Committee  amendment  requir- 
ing the  President  to  direct  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernors to  formerly  propose  for  adoption 
an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  their  respective  Institutions,  to 
establish  human  rights  standards  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  each  ap- 
plication for  assistance.  The  conferees 
changed  this  provision  to  require  that  the 
Governors  consult  with  other  Governors 
rather  than  actually  propose  an  amend- 
ment. 

Seventh,  Long  of  Maryland  amend- 
ment requiring  the  United  States, 
through  its  voice  on  the  various  banks, 
to  encourage  the  banks  to  promote  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. This  provision  was  unchanged 
by  the  conferees. 


DOES  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 
REALLY  MATTER? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  often  hear  from  liberal  economists 
that  our  ever-Increasing  national  debt 
really  does  not  matter,  as  we  can  just 
keep  on  rolling  it  over  and  will  never  have 
to  face  up  to  paying  It.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record  )a.nd  examine  the  real  effect  of  our 
escalating  national  debt. 

The  official  debt,  as  amended  by  the 
OMB,  Is  estimated  at  about  $16  billion  for 
President  Carter's  new  budget.  That  is 
steep  enough,  but  when  you  flgure  in  all 
of  the  projected  outlays  and  "off-budget" 
areas,  we  find  that  the  actual  Federal 
fimds  deficit  will  be  closer  to  $50  billion. 

Actually,  any  deficit  at  all  in  the  1981 
budget  will  be  plainly  illegal,  as  a  direct 
violation  of  Public  Law  95-435,  which 
President  Carter  signed  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1978.  The  law  stated: 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

Right  now  President  Carter  is  prepar- 
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ing  to  break  that  law,  and  with  his  1981 
deficit  will  raise  our  gross  national  debt 
to  an  estimated  $939  billion.  If  the  trend 
continues,  our  debt  will  top  $1  trillion 
within  the  next  year  or  two. 

We  can  understand  how  badly  the  debt 
has  shot  up  when  we  compare  this  $939 
billion  projection  with  America's  past  fis- 
cal history.  In  1916  the  debt  was  still  only 
$1  billion;  It  rose  to  $25  billion  during 
World  War  I,  then  was  reduced  down  to 
$17  billion  under  the  succeeding  three 
Republican  administrations.  F.  D.  R.'s 
New  Deal  brought  it  up  to  $51  billion  In 
1940,  and  It  rose  to  $271  billion  In  1946 
after  fighting  a  full-scale  world  war  for 
4  years. 

It  took  24  years,  from  1946  to  1970, 
for  that  postwar  debt  to  increase  an- 
other $100  billion,  an  average  increase 
of  only  $4  billion  a  year.  But  in  the  10 
years  since  1970  we  have  added  $550 
billion  more — an  average  increase  of 
over  $50  billion  per  year  with  the  big- 
spending  Congresses  of  the  past  decade. 

Now  what  effect  do  these  deficits  have 
on  the  average  American  citizen?  Inter- 
est alone  on  the  national  debt  will  come 
to  over  $80  billion  next  year,  and  tliat 
certainly  does  affect  the  taxpayer — in 
fact,  it  increases  his  Federal  individual 
and  corporate  income  tax  bill. 

An  even  greater  effect  of  the  national 
debt  on  the  average  citizen  comes 
through  its  contribution  to  infiati(»i. 
This  occurs  because  the  massive  debt 
must  be  financed  by  equally  massive 
equity  borrowing.  Next  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  require  not  only  $50  billion 
to  finance  new  debt,  but  also  more  than 
$200  billion  to  roll  over  old  debt. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  that  the 
Government  can  finance  these  annual 
shortffdls.  First.  It  can  enter  the  private 
sector  credit  market  and  soak  the  $250 
billion  off  the  top.  thus  driving  up  Inter- 
est rates  drastically  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  credit  for  private  enterprise.  Few 
politicians  are  ready  to  take  the  blame 
for  worsening  a  recession  by  doing  that. 

So  instead,  they  usually  take  the  sec- 
ond option.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
authorizes  an  increase  In  the  basic 
money  supply  to  cover  the  shortfalls. 
They  just  turn  on  the  printing  presses 
and  let  a  few  hundred  billion  In  new 
greenbacks  come  rolling  out.  resulting 
in  massive  inflation.  Then  the  same 
liberal  economists  who  began  by  saying 
that  "deflclts  don't  matter"  now  rush 
to  the  scene  and  solemnly  discuss  the 
need  to  face  up  to  the  crisis  with  wage 
and  price  controls,  which  have  never 
worked  in  human  history,  going  all  the 
way  back  to  Hammurabi  and  Diocletian. 

The  national  debt  does  matter; 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  it  best  over  150 
years  ago: 

To  preserve  our  Independence,  we  muat 
not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual 
debt.  We  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty,  w  profusion  and 
servitude.  If  we  run  Into  such  debts,  we 
must  be  taxed  In  oxir  meat  and  In  our 
drink,  in  otu:  necessities  and  our  comforts. 
In  our  labors  and  our  amusements,  for  our 
callings  and  our  creeds,  as  the  people  of 
England  are,  then  our  people,  like  them,  must 
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come  to  labor  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  give  the  earnings  of  fifteen  of  these 
to  the  government  for  their  debts  and  dally 
expenses  .  .  .  this  is  tJie  tendency  of  all 
himian  governments  .  .  .  the  fore  horse  of 
this  frightful  team  Is  public  debt.  Taxation 
folloxvs  that,  and  In  Its  train  wretchedness 
and  oppression. 

The  true  answer  today  Is  neither  the 
cure  of  invading  the  private  credit  mar- 
ket to  drive  up  interest  rates,  nor  the 
cure  of  printing  more  money  to  increase 
inflation.  The  answer  is  prevention  in 
the  first  place,  by  beginning  with  a 
balanced  budget. 

To  reduce  inflation  and  reduce  Interest 
rates  we  must  go  back  to  the  source,  and 
put  the  Government's  flscal  house  in 
order  by  eliminating  the  increases  in 
our  national  debt. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ESSENTIAL  TO 
LAWFUL  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  control 
the  proliferation  of  handguns  in  the 
United  States.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  recognize  that  violent 
crime  In  our  country  is  out  of  control. 
Handgun  murders  have  increased  year 
after  yesu-  without  any  response  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  profess  to  be  a  country 
dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law  and  gov- 
erned by  majority  rule  and  yet  we  have 
the  highest  level  of  violent  crime  of 
almost  any  country,  and  a  small,  but 
vocal  minority  has  repeatedly  thwarted 
any  action  in  this  area  even  though  it 
is  clearly  supported  by  the  majority. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  is 
realistic,  practical,  and  possible  of  en- 
forcement. It  does  not  seek  to  register 
handgims.  nor  to  confiscate  those  in  ex- 
istence, nor  to  make  handgun  owner- 
ship unlawful.  All  of  these  approaches 
are.  In  my  judgment,  not  practical  and 
would  result  either  in  another  costly  and 
useless  bureaucracy  or  simply  place  an- 
other law  on  the  books  impossible  of 
general  enforcnnent.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  rather  seeks  to  end  traf- 
ficking in  handguns  by  banning  their 
manufacture,  sale,  and  Importation.  Ex- 
ceptions are  made  for  police  and  military 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  handgim  legislation 
will  change  crime  statistics  overnight. 
Rather  it  will  make  a  national  statement 
that  we  really  are  committed  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  violent  crime  will  no  longer 
be  tolerated  in  civilized  society.  This  leg- 
islation will  make  that  statement  and 
ultimately  reduce  the  number  and  avail- 
ability of  handguns. 

Handgun  legislation,  alone,  of  course, 
is  not  enough.  State  and  Federal  laws 
providing  for  mandatory  additional  pen- 
alties for  crimes  committed  with  hand- 
guns or,  indeed,  with  any  deadly  weapon. 


are  also  necessary.  In  addition,  and 
probably  most  importantly,  it  is  essential 
that  all  levels  of  government  select 
judges  who  view  the  killing  or  Tnaiming 
of  a  human  being  with  a  handgun  or 
other  deadly  weapon  as  a  matter  so  seri- 
ous that  the  perpetrator  receives  the 
most  serious  form  of  punishment.  Each 
of  these  approaches  is  essential. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  a  small,  but  Important  part  of  the 
whole  concept  that  our  society  must  re- 
ject violent  crime  and  onbrace  the  rule 
of  law  as  the  basis  of  our  conduct  and 
Interaction. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rcKn  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  trom  Illinois 
(Mr.  Porter)  for  the  statements  he  has 
just  expressed  and  say  also  that  in  view 
of  the  dialog  that  preceded  his  discus- 
sion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  Is 
our  newest  Member,  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  having  the  flrst  hearings  before 
the  House,  because  a  number  of  us  are 
going  to  try  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roorao),  to 
immediately  hold  hearings  on  handgun 
legislation.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  be  primary  among  those  who 
will  participate. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closket),  and  I  look  forward  to  that 
opportunity. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MTONIGHT 
TOMORROW,  FRIDAY.  MARCH  21, 
1980,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6554, 
THE  MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

tir.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unfinlmous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority, that  the  C(»imlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow,  Friday,  March  21, 
1980,  to  flle  a  report  on  H.R.  6554,  the 
Maritime  Administration  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  I  cun  pleased  to  make  this  re- 
quest and  join  in  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BCARCH  20— AGRICULTURE 
DAY  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Folet)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
March  20— "Agriculture  Day,  1980." 

Locsd  communities  all  across  the  coun- 
try are  sponsoring  special  activities  to 
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[ike  to  draw  my  colleagues  at- 

esijecielly  to  a  new  program  being 

by  the  Agriculture  Council 

(ACA)  and  the  Agriculture 

Foundation.  It  is  a  nationwide  edu- 
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too  often  missed  in  our 

^knerica  is  the  world's  super- 

f  X)d. 

Irom  all  walks  of  life  are  in- 
pfrticipate.  The  program  offers 
format  and  a  wide  range  of 
communicate  the  facts  effec- 
U.S.  agriculture.  Already, 
i^iclude  a  growing  number  of 
farmers  and  rajichers,  agri- 
employees,  local  farm  business- 
and  commodity  organizations, 
natiopal  agribusiness  firms.  They 
a  positive  step  together  to 
a  unified  voice  to  the  Ameri- 

ce4terpiece  of  the  program  Is 

Food  Globe — a  unique  disk 

top  that  compares  the  food 

of  the  United  States  with 

nations  around  the  world.  I  do 

>f  a  more  fascinating  way  to 

the  United  States  is  No.  1  in 

around  the  world.  Let  us  look 

the  comparisons  the  "Globe" 

typi;al  Russian  works  60  minutes 
1  Ksund  of  beef  to  just  16  mln- 
American. 
percent  of  India's  popula- 
invdlved  in  agriculture,  compared 
percent  in  the  United  States, 
net  food  trade  balance — ex- 
imports — exceeds    Japan's, 
economy  consistently  records 
netjsurplus,  by  $28  billion. 

is  just  one  of  many  crea- 

materlals  being  offered  by  ACA  to 

They  are  all  designed  for  ef- 

practical  implementation  at 

commuhity  level. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
ROMANIA  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  the  Truth  About  Romania  Committee 
to  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  United  Nations  pro- 
testing the  continued  annexation  of 
three  provinces  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  although  the  letter  was 
sent  out  some  weeks  ago,  its  basic  philos- 
optiy  is  still  pertinent,  and  merits  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Tbuth  Aboot  Romanu 

COMMrmsE, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  March  31. 1979. 
H.  E.  Mr.  Oleg  Aleksandrovich  Tbotanovskt, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Permanent  Representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.    to    the    united    Nations.    New 
York.  NY. 

Mr.  Ambassador:  Tbe  Romanian  Commu- 
nity of  Greater  New  York  Is  demonstrating 
to  protest  the  forcible  annexation  by  your 
country,  the  Soviet  Union,  of  three  Roman- 
Ian  provinces  Inhabited  by  over  3Vi  million 
Romanians  and  to  re-assert  the  rights  of 
these  people  to  self-determination. 

You  will  certainly  recall  that  on  June  26, 
1940,  your  government,  taking  advantage  of 
the  turbulent  situation  then  prevailing  in 
Europe,  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  Romania 
demanding  the  cession,  within  four  days,  of 
the  Romanian  provinces  of  Bessarabia, 
Northern  Bukovna  and  the  Hertza  district. 
Without  awaiting  the  reply  of  the  Romanian 
government,  the  Soviet  armed  forces  In- 
vaded these  territories  the  next  day.  Roman- 
Ian  troops  were  disarmed  and  the  civilian 
population  was  prevented   from  Seeing. 

This  brutal  and  unprovoked  act  of  ag- 
gression was  devoid  of  any  historic  or  ethnic 
Justification.  It  was  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  Non-Aggression  Pact  Stalin  and  Hit- 
ler concluded  on  August  23,  1939.  By  a  se- 
cret protocol  appended  to  the  Pact,  the  two 
powers  bearing  responsibility  for  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  partitioned  Poland 
and  the  Baltic  countries.  Germany  declared 
herself  disinterested  in  the  fate  of  Bessa- 
rabia, while  the  Soviets  atBrmed  their  own 
interest  in  these  Romanian  lands. 

France  and  Great  Britain  had  given  a 
guarantee  to  Romania,  but  were  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  honor  It:  France  lay  pros- 
trate and  Britain  was  in  the  process  of  evac- 
uating its  last  troops  from  the  continent. 
These  were  the  conditions  in  which  a  whole 
province  (Bessarabia),  half  of  another  (Bu- 
kovina)  and  the  district  of  Hertza  involun- 
tarily came  under  Soviet  rule.  These  were 
overwhelmingly  Romanian  inhabited  terri- 
tories. They  had  formed  the  eastern  half  ot 
the  Principality  of  Moldavia  from  its  very 
beginnings  in  the  14th  century. 

Following  the  Incorporation  of  these  lands, 
the  Soviet  Government  undertook  a  brutal 
drive  to  russify  its  Inhabitants.  The  Cyrillic 
(Russian)  alphabet  was  substituted  for  the 
Latin  in  order  to  render  more  difficult  the 
contact  of  the  younger  generation  with 
Romanian  culture;  ancestral  customs  were 
prohibited;  cultural  ties  with  Romania  were 
broken;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Romani- 
ans were  deported  to  distant  areas  of  the 
USSR,  while  other  nationality  groups  were 
brought  in  to  replace  them. 

The  rape  of  Bessarabia,  Northern  Bukovlna 
and  tbe  Hertza  region  stands  out  as  an  un- 


deniable example  of  Soviet  imperialism,  of 
Soviet  callousness  toward  weaker  nations 
and,  in  the  post-World  War  II  years,  of  So- 
viet brutality  in  dealings  with  other  "social- 
ist" states.  It  stands  as  a  permanent  Indict- 
ment of  the  Soviet  rulers  and  their  propa- 
gandistlc  slogans  "about  peace"  and  friend- 
ship among  peoples." 

Americans  of  Romanian  descent  and  Ro- 
manians residing  in  the  U.S.  strongly  protest 
the  continued  colonialist  subjugation  of  3.S 
million  Romanians  of  Bessarabia,  N.  Bu- 
kovlna and  the  Hertza  region.  They  demand 
that  the  Soviet  Government  respect: 

1.  The  1711  Treaty  of  Lutzk  betwen  Tsar 
Peter  the  Great  and  Dimltrle  Cantemlr,  ruler 
of  Moldavia  by  which  the  river  Nlstru  (Dnie- 
ster) was  recognized  as  the  border  between 
the  Russian  Empire  and  the  Principality  of 
Moldavia; 

2.  The  decision  of  the  freely  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  Bessarabia 
which  on  March  27,  1918  proclaimed  that  "by 
virtue  of  historic  and  national  rights  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  principle  that  every 
people  has  the  right  to  determine  its  fate, 
hereafter  and  forever  unites  with  the  Mother 
Country,  Romania";  as  well  as  the  similar 
decision  taken  by  the  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  Bukovlna,  on  November  16, 
1918; 

3.  The  Declaration  of  the  Ukrainian  Rada 
of  June  26,  1919,  which  recognizes  the  river 
Nlstru   as  the  final   border  with   Romania; 

4.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which 
sets  forth  the  fundamental  right  of  people 
to  self-determination  (Chapter  I,  article  1. 
para.  2) . 

We  believe  to  be  speaking  for  the  silenced 
people  of  Romania  in  declaring: 

That  the  Romanian  people  never  recog- 
nized and  shall  never  recognize  the  incor- 
poration of  Bessarabia,  North  Bukovlna  and 
the  Hertza  region  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

That  the  only  way  to  redress  the  injustice 
inflicted  on  the  Romanian  people  is  to  re- 
store to  the  people  of  the  aforellsted  lands 
the  full  exercise  of  their  human  rights  in- 
cluding self-determination; 

That  there  can  be  no  friendly  relations 
between  the  Romanian  and  Russian  peoples 
as  long  as  Justice  is  not  done. 

Romanian  Communttt  in  New  York.c 


FAILURE  TO  APPOINT  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR  TO  INVESTIGATE 
VIOLATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman frcHn  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1980,  I  wrote  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Civiletti  urging  him  to 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor  to  investi- 
gate Treasury  Secretary  G.  William  Mil- 
ler's possible  involvement  in  violations 
of  Federal  criminal  law.  Allegations  made 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion in  its  complaint  and  consent  decree 
involving  Textron,  Inc.,  raise  the  possi- 
biUty  that  Mr.  Miller  may  have  commit- 
ted perjury  before  the  Senate  or  violated 
securities  laws  because  of  a  failure  to 
disclose  overseas  bribery  and  kickbacks 
by  Textron. 

On  March  11,  1980,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral refused  to  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor. I  am  very  disappointed  by  the 


Attorney  Graieral's  response  and  his 
reasoning.  He  had  used  a  loophole  in 
the  special  prosecutor  legislation  to  avoid 
appointing  an  independent  prosecutor. 
He  said  that  the  act  does  not  apply  be- 
cause all  information  regarding  possible 
criminal  violations  was  Icnown  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  or  before  the  6-month 
transition  period.  Therefore,  he  asserts, 
he  is  "without  statutory  authority"  to 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor. 

This  is  no  suiswer.  In  fact,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  the  power  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  under  preexisting  law, 
as  was  done  during  Watergate  when 
Archibald  Cox  was  appointed.  Another 
option  open  to  the  Attorney  General  is 
appointing  a  "special  counsel"  as  was 
done  to  investigate  President  Carter's 
warehouse  dealings. 

The  Carter  administration  ought  to  be 
assuring  the  public  that  when  Cabinet 
officials  are  involved  in  wrongdoing,  jus- 
tice will  be  done.  Who  will  believe,  in  an 
election  year,  that  one  political  appointee 
can  impartially  investigate  another  po- 
litical appointee?  Secretary  Miller  can 
only  be  cleared  by  an  independent  pros- 
ecutor. I  urge  the  Attorney  General  to 
reconsider  his  decision. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  response  follow: 

House  op  Representativxs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  13.  1980. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Civiixm, 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Allegations 
made  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  a  complaint  and  consent  decree 
Involving  Textron  Inc.  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  Treasury  Secretary  O.  Wil- 
liam Miller's  possible  Involvement  in  viola- 
tions of  federal  criminal  law. 

The  SEC  alleged,  and  Textron  did  not 
deny,  that  between  1971  and  1978,  when 
Secretary  Miller  was  first  president  and  then 
chairman  of  Textron,  the  company  expended 
at  least  $5.4  million  in  bribery  and  kickbacks 
overseas.  Although  such  payments  were  not 
in  themselves  Illegal  at  that  time,  it  is  a 
violation  of  securities  law  not  to  disclose 
them.  In  1976,  Secretary  Miller  claimed  in  a 
report  to  Textron's  stockholders,  "There 
have  been  no  pajrments  that  are  illegal  or 
Improper  anywhere  throughout  the  com- 
pany." The  SEC  noted  these  assurances  and 
added  that  he  "had  no  reasonable  basis"  for 
making  them. 

In  addition,  whUe  under  oath  at  Senate 
hearings  for  confirmation  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  he 
asserted.  "My  company  did  not  bribe  any- 
body." If  there  were  "no  reasonable  basis"  for 
his  earlier  statements  to  his  stockholders, 
there  clearly  was  no  reasonable  basis  for  this 
statement.  This  raises  questions  of  possible 
perjiuy. 

As  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  developed  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  tbe  8p>ecial  prosecutor  legislation, 
we  urge  you  to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor 
to  Investigate  these  possible  criminal  viola- 
tions. It  Is  precisely  this  kind  of  case  that 
falls  within  the  special  prosecutor  legisla- 
tion. That  law  requires  the  appointment  of 
a  special  prosecutor  in  cases  Involving  a 
member  of  tbe  Cabinet  accused  of  commit- 
ting a  federal  crime  other  than  a  petty 
misdemeanor  unless  the  matter  is  "so  un- 
substantiated that  no  further  investigation 
or  prosecution  is  unwarranted." 

Mr.  Miller  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  Cab- 


inet and  tbe  crimes  involved  are  not  petty 
misdemeanors.  Tbe  failure  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  therefore  amounts  to  sajrlng 
that  the  allegations  of  incomplete  disclosure 
to  stockholders  and  perjiiry  to  Congress  are 
so  unsubstantiated  as  to  not  warrant  investi- 
gation. Such  a  claim  is  belied  by  the  facts. 
The  SEC.  after  a  lengthy  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, raised  the  possibility  of  MlUer's 
Involvement  in  illegal  actions.  Its  suggestions 
were  not  denied  by  Textron.  The  law  places 
little  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  In  such  a  case.  Its  mandate  la  clear: 
a  special  prosecutor  must  be  appointed.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  appearance  that 
a  political  Judgment  entered  Into  the  deci- 
sion not  to  prosecute.  We  urge  that  you  act 
in  good  faith  and  comply  with  this  mandate. 
Finally,  in  light  of  your  decision  to  appoint 
a  special  prosecutor  to  Investigate  allegations 
of  cocaine  possession  made  against  HamUton 
Jordan,  tbe  President's  chief  political  ad- 
visor, we  do  not  believe  you  can  faU  to  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor  here.  In  that  case, 
the  allegations  were  made  against  Jordan  by 
two  admitted  criminals  whose  veracity  might 
easily  be  questioned.  In  this  case,  the  allega- 
tions were  made  by  the  SEC.  Furthermore, 
Jordan  was  charged  only  with  a  personal 
crime.  Here  the  allegations  go  to  the  very 
functioning  of  the  government. 
Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Holtzman. 

John  Conyers,  Jr., 

Robert  Drinan, 

Members  of  Congress. 

OmcE  OP  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  11,  1980. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concresswoman  Holtzman:  By  letter 
of  February  13,  1980,  you  have  requested  that 
I  apply  for  appointment  of  a  special  prosecu- 
tor under  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of 
1978  to  Investigate  allegations  Involving 
Treasury  Secretary  G.  William  Miller.  I  must 
respectfully  decline  that  request. 

The  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion since  early  1978  into  whether  Mr.  Miller 
and  others  committed  perjury  or  obstructed 
Justice  in  the  course  of  February  1978  Sen- 
ate Banking  Conamlttee  hearings  on  Mr. 
Miller's  confirmation  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  information  cited 
in  your  letter,  and  all  other  material  received 
in  this  investigation  relative  to  Secretary 
Miller,  was  known  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  either  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  or  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  180-day  statutory 
transition  period  of  the  Act.  28  U.S.C.  591 
note.  Section  604  explicitly  states  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  provisions  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  "shall  not  apply"  where  in- 
formation is  received  during  or  prior  to  the 
transition  period.  Since  all  relevant  Informa- 
tion was  received  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  180-day  period,  I  am  without  statutory 
authority  to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor. 

We  have  reviewed  the  SBC  complaint  filed 
January  31,  1980  and  the  SBC  staff  report,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  dur- 
ing the  1978  confirmation  hearing  and  that 
Committee's  staff  report.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  SBC  investigation,  attorneys 
for  the  Criminal  Division  were  kept  Informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  material  developed  by 
the  SEC,  and  they  are,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
teU,  famUlar  with  the  evidence  that  formed 
the  foundation  for  the  SBC  action.  We  have 
also  had  the  attorney  in  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigation attend  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  February. 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  investigation 
into  this  matter  has  been,  and  will  continue 


to  be.  Impartial,  thorough  and  vigorous.  Tbe 
evidence  gathering  process  In  a  foreign  pay- 
ments case  Is  necessarily  cumbersome.  In 
that  it  Involves  seeking  evidence  abroeul.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  sought,  and  con- 
tinue to  seek,  the  assistance  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  unfortunately,  due  to  tb* 
nature  of  the  requests,  all  could  not  be  made 
simultaneously . 

The  continuing  investigation  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division  has  not  revealed  evidence  that 
Mr.  Miller  was  Informed  by  anyone  of  im- 
proper payments  by  Textron  and  Bell  Hell- 
copter,  or  that  Mr.  MlUer  learned  about  such 
payments  in  any  other  way.  There  Is  some 
evidence  that  certain  Textron  and  Bell  Hell- 
copter  officials  who  reported  to  Mr.  Miller 
were  told  of  information  relating  to  some 
payments.  However,  all  but  two  of  them  have 
denied  under  oath  any  recollection  of  being 
told.  Of  the  remaining  two,  each  has  testified 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  information  and. 
in  any  event,  did  not  tell  Mr.  MUler.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  assertions  that  Secretary  MlUer 
has  committed  a  criminal  violation  has  been 
substantiated  by  the  investigation  conducted 
since  early  1978. 

This  investigation  has  taken  longer  than 
we  would  like;  however,  thorough  criminal 
Investigation  in  matters  such  as  this  take 
time.  I  have  directed  the  Criminal  Division 
to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed.  Should 
substantial  new  evidence  be  developed  which 
makes  the  provisions  of  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Act  applicable,  please  be  assured  that  I 
wUl  have  no  hesitancy  In  Invoking  its 
provisions. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  R.  CnrxLErn, 

Attorney  General.^ 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (PubUc  Law  92-512), 
often  referred  to  as  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act,  to  accomplish  the  following 
goals: 

First,  curtail  general  revenue  sharing 
to  State  governments; 

Second,  extend  general  revenue  shar- 
ing to  local  governments  for  1  year 
rather  than  5  years,  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  authorization  subject  to  ai^ro- 
priations;  and 

Third,  require  a  study  by  the  OAO  of 
the  relative  value  and  duplication  of 
Federal  direct  grant  programs  versus 
Federal  revenue  sharing  programs  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

This  bill.  Revenue  Sharing  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  recognizes  the  simple  fact 
that  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
operating  with  a  budget  deficit,  there 
simply  is  no  revenue  to  share — there  Is 
only  debt.  With  the  fiscal  year  1980  Fed- 
eral deficit  estimated  at  some  $40  billion 
or  more,  we  are  in  no  position  to  spend 
nearly  $6.9  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  each  year  on  an  Item  such  as 
this. 

Recently  we  have  heard  that  tax  relief 
is  not  timely  because  we  need  to  balance 
the  budget.  But  we  also  hear  that  bal- 
ancing the  budget  is  difficult  because 
about  three-fourths  of  it  is  "uncon- 
trollable" due  to  entitlement  programs. 
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Revenue  iharing  to  the  States  alone 
accounts  foi  about  $2.3  bUlion  of  the  an- 
nual total,  ( espite  the  fact  that  at  least 
45  of  the  I  0  States  have  experienced 
budget  surp  tuses  consistently  in  recent 
years — something  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  rot  had  since  1969.  E>en  if 
future  economic  conditions  change  this 
situation,  St  ates  have  the  power,  just  as 
they  always!  have,  to  increase  taxes  or 
reduce  spending  in  order  to  keep  their 
budgets  ball  need.  They  too  must  accept 
their  responi  iibility. 

Revenue  s  laring  to  local  governments 
is  a  different  case,  since  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  pswers  as  the  States  when 
it  comes  to  raising  revenues.  Likewise, 
their  recent  iscal  history  has  not  been  as 
favorable  as  that  of  the  States.  Never- 
theless, I  bel  leve  this  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue sharing  program  should  be  removed 
from  the  iintitlement  category,  and 
funded  as  a  innual  appropriation  by  the 
Congress,  in  order  that  spending  priori- 
ties for  aU  P  ideral  programs  can  be  con- 
sidered. How  ever  worthy  their  case  may 
be,  local  goi  emments'  revenue  sharing 
money  also  c  >mes  from  taxes.  If  we  are  to 
control  taxei;  and  spending,  this  aspect 
of  revenue  si  aring  must  receive  the  same 
strict  scrutir  y  as  the  State  portion. 

Overall,  riy  opposition  to  revenue 
sharing  is  bi  sed  on  three  major  points. 
First,  reveni  e  sharing  has  not  replaced 
other  Federa  1  expenditiu-es  aimed  at  the 
States  and  localities — it  has  supple- 
mented then.  This  additional  money 
comes  from  additional  taxes.  For  every 
"plus"  sign.  In  this  case  revenue  shar- 
ing money,  t  :iere  is  also  a  "minus"  sign 
somewhere,  :  n  this  case  in  our  pocket- 
books.  We  ar  i  paying  for  these  programs 
through  high  er  taxes. 

My  secou  reason  for  opposing  rev- 
enue sharing  is  that  the  program  has  not 
functioned  ei  itirely  as  originally  intend- 
ed. As  the  ^  ays  and  Means  Committee 
noted  in  its  report  accompanying  the 
original  revei  lue  sharing  act,  "the  funds 
made  availab  ie  to  State  governments  are 
designed  to  sncourage  them  to  expand 
their  revenu;  sources.  In  other  words, 
the  bill  help  I  the  States  to  help  them- 
selves." But  IS  we  have  seen,  the  exact 
opposite  ha£  resulted.  Instead  of  en- 
hancing the  ir  revenue-raising  proce- 
dures. States  have  used  their  share  of 
revenue  shaiing  funds  to  offset  what 
otherwise  wo<  ild  have  been  reduced  State 
spending  leve  s. 

In-  many  cases,  the  States'  share  of 
revenue  sharl  ng  funds  has  actually  been 
used  to  flnar  :e  a  reduction  in  the  level 
of  State  taxa  ion.  If  the  States  need  ad- 
ditional fundi ,  let  them  raise  their  taxes. 
If  they  want  to  reduce  taxes  and  costs, 
take  advantai  ;e  of  scxne  economy  of  scale 
by  adopting  t  le  Federal  tax  base  as  their 
own  and  ele<ting  to  participate  in  the 


"piggybacking"    system    envisioned    by 
title  n  of  the  1972  law. 

Finally,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
government  which  spends  the  revenue 
ought  to  raise  the  revenue.  This  simple 
maxim  holds  the  key  to  this  whole  situa- 
tion. It  is  totally  wrong  to  say  that  rev- 
enue sharing  has  no  strings  attached- 
it  does. 

The  Federal  Government  may  not  tell 
the  State  and  local  governments  how  to 
spend  that  money,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  it.  Revenue  sharing 
money  is  nothing  more  than  another  tie 
to  Washington  and  the  Federal  trough, 
however  disguised  it  may  be.  And  that 
trough  is  filled  with  tax  dollars  from  all 
of  us. 

The  Federal  money  machine,  which 
has  given  the  States  something  of  a  free 
ride  with  revenue  sharing,  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  problems ;  continued  infia- 
tion  and  the  general  state  of  the  economy 
has  shown  that  clearly. 

It  is  time  to  turn  off  the  money 
machine.  If  we  really  want  to  give  back 
to  State  and  local  governments  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  affairs,  we  should 
begin  by  letting  them  raise  and  spend 
their  own  money,  establish  their  own 
priorities  for  these  processes,  and  explain 
to  the  voters  who  elected  them  why  they 
did  it.  This  sort  of  self-determination 
and  accountability  would  be  healthy  for 
all  concerned. 

I  realize  that  limiting  the  continua- 
tion of  revenue  sharing  will  be  very 
diflBcult  in  this  presidential  election  year. 
However,  all  of  us  suffer  from  inflation 
and  a  weakened  economy,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  concerned,  forward-looking 
State  and  local  ofBcials  will  be  willing  to 
join  us  in  taking  a  positive  step  toward 
controlling  Federal  spending.  Congress 
must  exert  leadership  in  demanding 
fiscal  responsibility  in  Federal  spending. 

I  urge  your  review  of  this  legislation, 
and  welcome  any  cosponsors  who  might 
wish  to  join  in  this  effort.  I  believe  there 
is  considerable  sentiment  for  measures 
such  as  this.* 


LANDMARK  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS LEGISLATION  BEFORE 
HOUSE  NEXT  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  will  have  before  it  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4986,  the  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  and  Mon- 
etary Control  Act  of  1980 — the  most 
comprehensive  legislation  affecting  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  the  users  of 
their  services,  since  the  1930's. 

This  legislation  has  been  several  years 
in  the  making,  and  has  now  won  the 
support  of  nearly  all  major  segments  of 
the  financial  institution  industry.  Fol- 
lowing are  statements  of  support: 

TXLXGRAM  FROM  AMERICAN  BaNKBIB 

Association 
By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  leadership 
conference  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  voted  to  support  the  conference 
report  of  the  House  Senate  Conference  Com- 


mittee on  H.R.  4986  In  accordance  with  our 
understanding  of  the  language.  This  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  approximately  300 
bankers  meeting  In  Atlanta. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

C.  C.  Hope,  Jr., 

President,  American  Bankers  Association. 

Letter  Prom  United  States  League  or  Sav- 
ings Associations 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  League  of 
Savings  Associations  and  Its  4.400  member 
savings  and  loan  associations  nationwide, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  you  personally 
and  express  our  general  approval  for  H.R. 
4986.  the  "Proxmlre-Reuss  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980". 

This  legislation  Is  truly  a  landmark  for 
the  savings  and  loan  business,  and  certainly 
the  most  significant  set  of  changes  In  our 
Federal  statutes  since  the  '308.  Though,  un- 
derstandably,  we  would  differ  with  some  of 
the  compromises  reached  in  the  final  prod- 
uct. It  Is  a  fitting  culmination  to  almost  a 
decade  of  hard  work  by  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee colleagues. 

Again,  I  wish  to  convey  our  compliments 
on   the  successful  completion   of  the  Con- 
ference on  H.R.  4986  and  urge  Its  prompt 
processing  on  the  House  floor. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  B.  Brooks,  Jr.. 

President. 

liXTTER  From  National  Savings  &  Loan 
Leaotjk 

The  Banking  Committees  have  done  an 
outstanding  Job  in  producing  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  the  National  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  urges  you  to  proceed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  bringing  the 
conference  report  to  a  vote  In  the  House. 

We  want  to  assure  you  of  the  National 
League's  continued  strong  support  for  the 
legislation  despite  a  few  reservations  on  spe- 
cific provisions. 

The  National  League,  as  a  trade  group  rep- 
resenting the  nation's  leading  savings  and 
loan  associations,  was  an  early  advocate  of 
many  of  the  reforms  contained  in  this  his- 
toric legislation.  More  than  a  year  ago.  the 
National  League  began  developing  its  "Ac- 
tion Plan  for  the  '80s,"  a  program  to  Insure 
the  future  economic  viability  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  Many  of  the  plan's  recom- 
mendations have  been  Incorporated  into  this 
landmark  blU. 

We  believe  the  bill  Is  the  most  significant 
financial  legislation  for  consumers  and  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  since  the  original 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act.  And  we  urge  the 
House  to  act  expeditiously  so  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  sign  this  historic  act  before  March 
31. 

Sincerely, 

JONATRAir  LlNOLKT, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Lnm  From  the  Nationai.  Association  or 
MuTDAi.  Savings  Banks 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise 
you  that  on  March  10.  1980,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  this  Association  unanimously  en- 
dorsed H.R.  4986,  as  that  bill  was  approved 
by  the  conferees  on  March  6.  In  our  view,  it 
represents  a  balanced  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  that  beset  financial 
Institutions  today,  and  we  plan  to  do  all  w« 
can  to  secure  Its  speedy  passage. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  you  pro- 
vided, and  we  commend  you  for  achieving 
agreement  on  the  most  Important  piece  of 
banking  legislation  since  the  depression  era. 
Sincerely, 

SaUI.  O.  Kl.AlfAW. 

PretUent. 
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Littxr  Prom  Credit  Union  National 
Association 


The  Credit  Union  National  Association 
(CUNA)  supports  H.R.  4986  In  Its.  entirety 
and  recognizes  the  stlU-growlng  importance 
of  the  bUl  m  light  of  the  recent  economic 
Initiatives  by  the  administration  and  finan- 
cial Institution  regulators. 

In  addition  to  providing  permanent  statu- 
tory authority  for  credit  union  share  drafts, 
and  loan  rate  relief  for  credit  unions,  the 
package  will  work  to  lessen  inflation,  restore 
order  to  the  flow  of  credit,  and  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  provide  that  savers  will  In  the 
future  be  treated  equitably  In  relation  to 
borrowers. 

Litter  Prom  the  National  Association  or 
Federal  Credit  Unions 
The  Board  of  Directors,  members  and  staff 
of  the  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  (NAFCU)— the  only  national  trade 
association  exclusively  representing  the  In- 
terests of  our  nation's  Federal  credit 
unions — applaud  the  action  taken  by  you 
and  your  colleagues  when  meeting  In  con- 
ference on  H.R.  4986,  the  "Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980". 

Providing  Federal  credit  unions  with  per- 
manent share  draft  authority  and  allowing 
Federal  credit  unions  to  respond  with  greater 
flexibility  to  their  members'  requests  for 
loans  will  permit  Federal  credit  unions  to 
continue  fulfilUng  their  statutory  mandate 
to  promote  thrift  and  serve  as  a  source  of 
credit  for  provident  or  productive  purposes. 
Significantly,  enactment  of  H.R.  4986  will 
retain  the  hallmark  of  democratic  self- 
determination  which  has  characterized  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  since  their  inception 
nearly  one-half  century  ago. 

NAPCU's  more  than  6,730,000  Individual 
credit  union  members  urge  prompt  Senate 
and  House  approval  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee Report  on  H.R.  4986,  in  order  that 
this  necessary  piece  of  legislation  may  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  signed  Into  law 
prior  to  March  31,  1980 — the  expiration  of 
the  grant  of  authority  contained  in  Public 
Law  96-161. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Hutchinson, 

President. 

Skyrocketing  interest  rates  and  gyra- 
tions in  the  money  markets  lend  urgency 
to  this  legislation.  Moreover,  if  this  bill 
is  not  passed  by  March  31,  credit  union 
share  drafts,  automatic  transfer  ac- 
counts, and  remote  service  units  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  will  end  ab- 
ruptly. These  were  extended  only  until 
March  31  by  action  of  the  Congress  on 
December  28,  1979.  following  a  court  de- 
cision which  said  there  was  no  legislative 
basis  for  such  services.  AddltionsOly,  the 
suspension  of  State  usury  ceilings  on 
mortgages  and  on  business  and  agricul- 
tural loans  over  $25,000  would  end, 
creating  havoc  among  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers. 

H.R.  4986  is  timely  and  crucial  legisla- 
tion. A  summary  of  major  points  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  agreement  fol- 
lows: 

SUMMART 

I.  TXTZJB 

The  short  title  of  the  bill  wUl  be:  "Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980." 

n.  transaction  accounts 

Authority  for  share  drafts  of  credit  unions, 
automatic  transfer  accounts  at  commercial 
banks,  and  remote  service  units  at  federal 


savings  and  loans  (which  were  affected  by  an 
April  1979  Federal  court  decision)  is  made 
permanent. 

NOW  accoimts  will  be  authorized  for  all 
federally  Insured  depoaitory  institutions  ef- 
fective December  31,  1980.  Federal  thrift  in- 
stitutions wUl  be  permitted  to  offer  preau- 
thorlzed  extensions  of  credit  tied  to  NOW 
accounts. 

m.  REGXTLATION  Q  and  ceilings  on  INTEmEST 

paid  on  savings  deposits 

Authority  to  set  Interest  rate  ceilings,  by 
majority  vote.  Is  given  to  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  serving  as  a  non- 
voting member.  The  NCUA  will  continue  to 
set  ceilings  for  credit  unions.  The  committee, 
to  be  known  as  the  Deregulation  Committee, 
will  meet  in  public  session  at  least  quarterly. 

All  authority  for  Interest  rate  ceilings  on 
all  tyi>es  of  deposits  will  end  m  six  years. 
The  Deregulation  Committee  Is  given  a  strong 
directive  to  phase  out  the  ceilings  as  ex- 
peditiously as  economic  conditions  and  via- 
bility of  depository  institutions  permit.  A 
"target"  phase-out  rate  is  established  as  fol- 
lows: one-quarter  percentage  point  Increase 
in  the  ceilings  within  18  months;  another  Vi 
percent  within  the  next  18  months;  and  % 
percent  each  year  for  the  following  three 
years. 

The  conunlttee  may  phase  the  ceilings  out 
either  faster  or  slower  than  the  "targets." 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  phase-out 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  way  that  en- 
sures equity  for  small  savers,  and  ensures 
competitive  equity  among  financial  institu- 
tions. It  must  also  be  accomplished  with  due 
regard  for  the  financial  condition  of  deposi- 
tory Institutions. 

During  the  6-year  phase-out  period,  the 
Quarter-Doint  differential  for  thrift  associa- 
tions will  remain  In  effect. 

IV.  POWERS  or  THRm  orsTTTunoNs 

(a)  Investment  authority  Is  expanded  to 
enable  thrifts  to  earn  more  In  order  to  pay 
higher  Interest  rates  on  deposits.  Federal 
savings  and  loans  will  be  able  to  Invest  up  to 
20  percent  of  assets  in  consumer  loans,  com- 
mercial paper,  and  corporate  debt  securities: 
to  offer  credit  cards  and  line  of  credit;  and 
to  offer  trust  and  fiduciary  services. 

Savings  and  loans  associations  will  be  per- 
mitted to  invest  in  open-end  investment  com- 
panies (essentially,  money  market  fvmds) . 
TTie  bill  removes  the  geographical  lending 
restrictions;  authorizes  second  trust  loans; 
expands  the  authority  to  make  acqtilsltion, 
development  and  construction  loans;  and 
removes  the  present  $75,000  limit  on  mort- 
gages and  instead  allows  institutions  to 
lend  up  to  90  percent  of  the  value  of  a 
residence  (or  more.  If  covered  by  mortgage 
Insurance) . 

(b)  Shares  of  certificates  of  open -end  In- 
vestment companies  registered  with  the  SI9C 
can  be  Included  In  the  list  of  assets  c\ir- 
rently  eligible  to  satisfy  liquidity  require- 
ments. 

(c)  A  state-chartered  stock  savings  and 
loan  may  convert  to  a  federal  stock  charter 
If  It  never  had  a  mutual  form. 

(d)  FMeral  S  &  L's  are  authorized  to  Issue 
mutual  capital  certificates  (essentially,  pre- 
ferred stock) .  The  certiflcate  will  pay  "divi- 
dends" rather  than  "Intwest."  Mutual  capi- 
tal certificates  may  be  counted  as  assets  ^gl- 
ble  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal  Instirance 
Reserve.  The  Federal  Insurance  Reserve  re- 
quirements wUl  be  changed  from  4  percent 
to  a  range  of  3-6%. 

(e)  A  three-month  study  of  the  problems 
faced  by  thrift  Institutions  holding  lazge 
amounts  of  low-yleldlng  mortgagss  will  be 


conducted,  under  the  aegis  o<C  ttae  Home  l/atax 
Bank  Board. 

V.  mutual  BAVOraS  BANKS 

Federal  mutual  savings  bcinks  are  permit- 
ted to  Invest  up  to  S  percent  of  their  nwuls 
In  commercial  loans  within  the  state,  or 
within  a  75-mUe  radius  of  the  home  office. 
They  may  accept  demand  deposits  from  cor- 
porate customers  with  whom  they  have  a 
loan  relatlondilp. 

VI.  caiDiT  vmo&n 

In  addition  to  permanent  authorlzatkm  at 
share  drafts,  the  bUl  permits  an  Increaae 
in  the  usury  ceUing  from  12  percent  to  16 
percent  and  permits  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  to  raise  the  r^iung 
above  that  for  periods  of  up  to  18  months  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

Authority  to  set  ceilings  on  Interest  paid 
on  deposits  Is  retained  by  the  NCTTA  ratlier 
than  ceded  to  the  new  six-member  commit- 
tee. 

Federal  credit  unions  will  be  permitted  to 
make  loans  on  individual  cooperative  housing 
unite. 

vn.  nrauRANCs  ar  aocouirs 

The  limit  on  federal  deposit  Insurance  is 
increased  from  •40,000  to  $100,000.  The  FDIC 
may  change  its  assessments  to  cover  Its 
increased  exposure. 

Vm.  BANK  RESZKVES  AND  FDEBAL  BBS^VB 


Membership  in  the  Federal  Beaerve  remains 
voluntary. 

Reserve  requirements  are  imposed  uni- 
formly tor  aU  depository  InstltutlonB  on 
transaction  deposits  ((decking  and  checking- 
type  accounts  such  as  NOW  accounts,  share 
drafts  and  automatic  transfers)  and  on  non- 
personal  time  deposits. 

On  transaction  accounts,  the  Initial  rate 
is  12  percent  (with  a  range  of  8-14%)  on 
deposits  above  126  million,  and  3  perooit 
on  the  first  $26  million.  llUs  Includes  tele- 
phone transfer  aocoiints.  Vault  cash  counts 
Uxward  meeting  the  reserve  requirement. 

On  non-personal  time  deposits  of  all  ma- 
turities, the  initial  rate  is  3  percent  (with 
a  range  of  0-9  % ) . 

The  Federal  Reeerve  may  impose  reserve 
requirements  outside  the  statutory  limits, 
in  extraordinary  circumstances,  fw  up  to 
180  days. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  also  given  authority 
to  Impose  a  supplemental  reserve  require- 
ment on  transaction  accounts  of  0-4  percent. 
A  vote  of  at  least  5  memlMrs  oC  the  Board  U 
required  to  do  this.  The  Federal  Reserve  wilU 
pay  Interest  on  these  supplemental  reserves 
at  the  rate  it  earns  its  own  portfolio,  cur- 
rently 8.6  percent. 

Reserve  requirements  for  non-Fed  mem- 
bers will  be  phased  in  over  8  years.  Members 
will  have  their  requireouents  phased  down 
over  4  years.  The  phasing  will  begin  Imme- 
diately. Any  new  types  of  accounts  that  may 
be  authorized  wUl  be  subject  to  full  re- 
serve requirements.  That  includes  NOW  ac- 
counts except  In  the  8  states  where  they 
already  exlait. 

If  a  bank  was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  as  of  July  1,  1979,  and  has  left  sub- 
sequent to  that  date,  reeerve  requirements 
are  reimposed  the  same  as  on  member  banks. 

A  pricing  system  for  Federal  Reserve  serv- 
ices, and  charges  for  fioet,  will  commence 
within  18  months  after  enactment. 

All  Institutions  with  transaction  deposits 
win  be  given  access  to  the  discount  window 
and  to  Federal  Reserve  services. 

The  new  provisions  are  calculated  to  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  $15.9  bUllon  in  re- 
serves without  the  supplemental,  and  up  to 
M7.1  bUllctti  with  the  supplemental.  This 
compsres  with  approximately  »31  bllllwi 
today. 

The  effect  is  to  reduce  reserve  requirements 
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on  member  baaka  and  spread  the  biirden 
evwily  among  competing  Institutions.  Re- 
aervea  wUl  bavt  to  be  posted  at  the  Federal 
Reaerve  by  4.1(  S  non-member  banks,  1.360 
S  it  L's,  and  7(  mutual  savings  banks  that 
now  have  no  su  \la.  requirement. 

IZ.  ST  Vrx  UST7BT  CKIUNS8 

state  tisury  c  filings  are  preempted  perma- 
nently for  morgage  loans,  unless  the  state 
acts  within  thr«  e  yetu*  to  relmpose  ceilings. 

Ceilings  on  1 11  business  and  agricultural 
loans  over  $35,  100  are  preempted  for  three 
yean,  after  wttch  state  law  shall  prevail. 
The  celling  ma; '  go  as  high  as  6  percentage 
points  above  the  Federal  Reserve  dlsco>unt 
rate  (Including  any  surcharge).  During  the 


three  year  perlcd 
pose  ceilings  on 


the  state  may  act  to  relm 
such  loans. 
In  addition,  ttie  blU  permits  aU  federally- 
Insured  Instltu  ;lons  to  do  what  national 
banks  are  alreat  y  permitted;  namely,  on  any 
loan  (consume '  loans,  second  mortgages, 
etc.)  they  may  c  large  1  percentage  point  over 
the  Federal  Res  irve's  basic  discount  rate  re- 
usury  limitations.  The  pre- 
emption is  penianent,  but  the  states  may 
restore  these  uiury  ceilings  whenever  they 
wish.  ^ 

X.  tkutu-imVlxndino 


Sim  >llfli 

tie 


fcrm 
disc]  Me 

amount 
t  le 


The   bUl 
qulmnents  in 
rower  and  the 
simplifies  the 
creditor  to 
the  total 
ing  Including 
quest  of  the 

If   misleading 
consumer  could 
stltutlon  would 
ages  beyond  tha 

Pw  the  first 
to  require  a 
for  overcharges 
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written  clearly  and  simply;  and  that  con- 
flicts, inconsistencies,  and  duplications  are 
avoided. 

XIV.  KISCXIXANEOirS  FKOVISIONS  AfTXCTDIO 
BANKS 

National  Bank  Real  Estate  Holding  Au- 
thority. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is 
given  the  authority  to  extend  the  current  6 
year  period  during  which  a  national  bank  Is 
permitted  to  hold  real  estate  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years. 

Bank  Holding  Company  Real  Estate  Ac- 
tivities. A  two-year  extension  of  time  for  the 
divestiture  of  real  estate  or  interests  In  real 
estate  required  to  be  divested  by  December 
31.  1980  la  provided. 

National  Bank  Preferred  Stock  Dividends. 
The  6  percent  on  national  bank  preferred 
stock  dividends  Is  removed. 

Revocation  of  National  Bank  Trust  Powers. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  given 
authority  to  revoke  the  traat,  powers  of  a 
national  bank  when  he  determines,  after 
hearing,  that  those  powers  are  exercised  un- 
lawfully or  unsoundedly  or  that  the  bank  has 
failed  to  exercise  Its  trust  powers  for  6  con- 
secutive years. 

National  Bank  Holidays.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  Is  authorized.  In  the  event 
of  a  natural  calamity  or  emergency,  to  pro- 
claim a  legal  banking  holiday  for  the  national 
banks  so  affected. 

Appraisal  Rights  of  Dissenting  Sharehold- 
ers. Dissenting  shareholders  are  allowed  to 
select  an  appraiser  for  their  shares  by  major- 
ity, rather  than  unanimous,  vote  when  a 
national  bank  Intends  to  convert,  merge,  or 
consolidate  and  the  resulting  bank  will  be 
State-chartered. 

Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  Comp- 
troller. The  Comptroller  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  powers. 

Rule-Making  Authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is 
granted  authority  to  provide  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  bis  responsibilities,  ex- 
cept that  no  authority  Is  granted  to  permit 
otherwise  Impermissible  activities,  specifi- 
cally In  reference  to  the  McFadden  and 
Glass-Steagall  Acts. 

National  Bank  Examinations.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  is  allowed  to  estab- 
lish the  timetable  for  examination  of  na- 
tional banks  and  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller to  examine  foreign  operations  of 
State  member  banks  upon  request  from  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Directors'  Qualifying  Shares.  Directors  of 
national  banks  are  allowed  to  own  bank 
holding  company  stock  Instead  of  having  to 
own  bank  stock  if  the  national  bank  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  holding  company. 

Investment  In  Bankers'  Banks.  The  na- 
tional banks  are  allowed  to  Invest  In  the 
stock  of  a  bank.  Insured  by  the  PDIC,  owned 
exclusively  by  other  banks. 

Formation  of  One-Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies. The  Board  of  Governors  Is  prohibited 
from  rejecting  applications  to  form  one-bank 
holding  companies  solely  because  the  trans- 
action Involves  a  bank  stock  loan  with  a 
repayment  period  of  not  more  than  25  years. 

National  Bank  Closed  Receivership  Fund. 
The  National  Bank  Closed  Receivership  Fund 
Is  termlnated.9 


mlnlmlMd; 


BIPARTISAN  AGREEMENT  ON  ES- 
TABLISHINO  A  CXJMMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloiis  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clkve- 
LAKD)  \&  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  our  colleagues  that 


bipartisan  agreement  has  been  retM;hed 
on  the  language  of  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  House  Resolution  549,  to  estab- 
lish a  standing  Committee  on  Energy  in 
the  House. 

This  agreement  represents  a  reasoned 
compromise  between  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  (Mr.  Patterson)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel),  and  myself  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

The  agreement  preserves  the  essential 
features  of  both  House  Resolution  549, 
as  reported  by  the  select  committee,  and 
of  the  Cleveland-Frenzel  substitute  In 
the  form  of  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions. 

Our  compromise  will  retain  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cleveland-Frenzel  substi- 
tute which  transfers  jurisdiction  over 
nuclear  regulatory  policy  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  confirms  the  purpose  of  House 
Resolution  549  in  assigning  to  the  In- 
terior Committee  jurisdiction  over  the 
envlommental  aspects,  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  standing  commit- 
tees, of  sdl  energy  matters,  specifically 
including  nonmilitary  nuclear  energy. 

In  the  implementation  of  this  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  our  Intention 
that  the  grant  of  authority  to  Interior — 
Conveys  a  grant  of  secondary  referral 
Jurisdiction  only,  subject  to  the  custom- 
ary time  limits; 

Does  not  shift  or  diminish  the  present 
environmental  jurisdiction  or  authorl^ 
of  any  standing  committee;  and 

Will  not  result  in  the  change  of  ref- 
erence of  amendments  to  existing  en- 
vironmental statutes;  that  is,  NEPA, 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  so  forth,  which 
originated  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
promise agreement  assures  that  nuclear 
regulatory  Issues  will  be  considered,  to- 
gether with  other  energy  Issues,  in  the 
Energy  Committee,  and  that  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  nuclear  policy  will 
be  reviewed  independentfer  in  the  In- 
terior Committee. 

Otherwise,  our  compromise  substitute 
combines  the  jurisdiction  originally  pro- 
posed for  the  Energy  Committee  in  House 
Resolution  549  with  the  additions  pro- 
posed in  the  Cleveland-Frenzel  substi- 
tute: consolidation  of  all  jurisdiction 
over  energy  resources  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  and  joint  jurisdiction 
with  the  Interior  Committee  over  energy 
resources  on  public  lands.  The  compro- 
mise also  confirms  that  the  effective  date 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, January  3,  1981. 

This  agreement  will  have  further  prac- 
tical effect  when  the  House  considers 
House  Resolution  549  next  week.  It  will 
allow  the  House  to  focus  more  clearly  on 
two  principal  options,  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute and  the  Cleveland-Patterson- 
Prenzel  substitute  which  will  be  of- 
fered as  a  recommital  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parties  to  this  imder- 
standlng  are  deeply  pleased  that  we  have 
reached  agreement.  We  believe  it  sub- 
stantially enhances  the  prospects  that 
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the  House  will  approve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  Committee  on  EnerRr 
and  thereby  equip  itseU  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively and  expeditiously  with  an  issue 
which  is  central  to  the  concerns  of  au 
Americans.* 


THE  ENERGY  COMMITTEE  MUDDLE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
expected  to  consider  a  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, to  establish  a  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Energy. 

Few  members  would  deny  that  energy 
jurisdictions  are  entangled  and  ensnarled 
within  the  present  committee  system. 
According  to  the  select  committee's  own 
tabulations,  responsibility  for  energy 
legislation  is  aimlessly  scattered  among 
83  committees  and  subcommittees.  Lack- 
ing any  legislative  point  of  convergence 
for  the  formulation  of  energy  policy,  the 

House as     an     institution— is     often 

thwarted  in  asserting  a  vigorous  lead- 
ership role  on  this  issue.  The  prevailing 
structural  disarray  leads  caily  to  confu- 
sion, confiict.  and  inaction. 

The  select  committee's  proposal  for 
an  Energy  Committee,  although  well  in- 
tentioned,  offers  only  cosmetic  changes. 
House  Resolution  549  merely  elevates  one 
subcommittee  (Energy  and  Power)  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  full  committee  status.  In 
addition,  only  two  negligible  jurisdic- 
tional splinters  are  transferred,  from  In- 
terior and  Public  Works  respectively,  to 
the  new  unit.  Although  this  proposed 
Energy  Committee  is  not  the  toothless 
cheerleader  that  some  critics  contend,  its 
limit,ed  scope  suggests  few  discernible 
improvements  in  the  conduct  of  legis- 
lative business. 

In  response  to  the  perceived  short- 
comings of  House  Resolution  549,  three 
major  alternatives  have  been  advanced 
which,  pursuant  to  the  rule,  wUl  be  in 
order.  One  substitute,  drafted  by  Rep- 
resentative Grahm.  would  create  a  seem- 


ingly monolithic  Energy  Committee.  This 
would  encompass  virtually  every  aspect 
of  energy  policy  from  tariffs  and  quotas 
on  energy  imports  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion, from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
to  the  transmission  and  marketing  of 
electrical  energy  generated  from  water 
power.  At  least  eight  standing  commit- 
tees would  stand  to  lose  substantial  ele- 
ments of  jurisdictional  authority.  With 
such  an  extensive  disruption  of  the  com- 
mittee fabric,  however,  this  option  ap- 
parently lacks  any  realistic  opportunity 
for  success. 

A  second  substitute,  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Bingham,  would  rename 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce;  would  more  clearly  de- 
fine the  energy  terminology  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee;  and  grant  that  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  over  "national  en- 
ergy policy  generally." 

At  first  glance,  the  proposal  appears 
to  add  some  beneficial  clarity  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  rules  whUe  merely 
reaffirming  the  existing  jurisdictional 
status  quo.  In  recommending  no  mean- 
ingful reorganization,  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute fails  to  achieve  any  consolidation 
of  presently  fragmented  energy  jurisdic- 
tions. 

However,  on  closer  inspection,  the 
Bingham  substitute  bears  the  potential 
of  greatly  expanding  the  current  author- 
ity of  the  Commerce  Committee.  If  the 
grant  of  "national  energy  policy  gen- 
erally" is  liberally  interpreted,  then 
Commerce  would  be  able  to  request  a 
joint  or  sequential  referral  of  virtually 
all  energy  matters.  This  would  substan- 
tially increase  the  workload  of  one  of 
the  busiest  committees  in  the  House— 
a  committee  which  is  presently  respon- 
sible for  a  weighty  range  of  Issues  from 
health  to  communications,  consumer 
protection  to  railroads,  as  well  as  energy. 
Such  an  aggrandizement  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  role  in  the  energy 
field  seems  ill-suited  to  any  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  committee  system  and  may 
foster  serious  legislative  logjams. 

A  third  substitute,  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Cleveland  and  myself, 
will  be  incorporated  into  a  motion  to 


recommit  with  instructions.  Our  pro- 
posal, which  has  been  cosponsored  by 
select  committee  members  Frank  Hor- 
TON,  Jim  Ij:ach,  and  Gerry  Solomon, 
would  establish  a  standing  Committee 
on  Energy  and  include  several  key  fea- 
tures of  the  select  committee's  proposal: 
Transfer  all  energy  jurisdiction  from 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  its  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  to  the  new  Energy  Com- 
mittee; 

Provide  jurisdiction  over  "national  en- 
ergy policy  generally,"  thus  enabling  the 
new  committee  to  share  jurisdiction — 
through  joint  and  sequential  referrals — 
over  energy  matters  assigned  to,  or  re- 
ported by,  other  committees;  and 

Grant  jurisdiction  over  measures  re- 
lating to  the  production,  supply,  mar- 
keting, pricing,  regulation,  and  conserva- 
tion of  energy  resources  to  the  new 
committee. 

In  addition,  the  substitute  would  aug- 
ment the  new  committee's  jurisdictional 
scope  by — 

Transferring  nuclear  regulatory  juris- 
diction from  the  Interior  Committee  to 
the  new  Energy  Committee; 

Transferring  jurisdiction  over  energy 
resources  mi  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
from  Interior.  Judiciary,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  the  new  Energy 
Committee; 

Allowing  the  Energy  Cranmittee  to 
share  jurisdiction  over  energy  resources 
on  the  public  lands  with  Interior;  and 
Modifying  the  select  committee's  added 
grant  of  environmental  review  authority 
to  the  Interior  Committee. 

We  believe  that  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  offers  a  middle  way, 
a  balanced  approach  for  establishing  an 
effective  framework  for  the  considera- 
tion of  energy  policy.  The  House  needs 
a  viable  and  accountable  Energy  Commit- 
tee. Without  the  adoption  of  such  a  re- 
form, there  is  llttie  question  that  the 
response  of  the  House  to  energy  priority 
needs  of  the  new  decade  will  be  dis- 
jointed, bewildered,  and  slow. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  Impact  of 
each  of  the  four  initiatives  I  have  In- 
cluded a  table  outlining  the  contem- 
plated jurisdictional  gains  and  losses: 


JURISDICTIONAL  GAINS/LOSSES  SUSTAINED  UNDER  THE  CLEVELAND-FRENZEL,  GRAMM,  AND  BINGHAM  SUBSTITUTES  AND  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

RESOLUTION  (H.  RES.  549) 


Coinmittee 


Gramm  substitute 


Select  Committee  resolution 


Ctevelind-Frenzel  substttuta 


Binghem  substitute 


Agriculture  Loses  rural  electrification. 

Loses  jurisdiction  over  production  and 
marlteting  of  atricultural  commodities 
and  products  utilized  as  energy  re- 
sources (e.g..  gasohol). 

Armed  Services Loses   conservation,   development,   and 

use  of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  sliale 
reserves. 
Banking,  Finance,  and        Loses  jurisdiction  over  energy  resources 
Urban  Affairs.  in  the  context  of  (a)  defense  produc- 

tion and  (b)  the  control  of  the  price  fof 
commodities,  rents  and  services. 
Loses  jurisdiction  over  financial  aid  to 
commerce  and  industry  is  K  involves 
energy  matters. 
Interior  and  Insular  Loses  transmission  and  marketing  of 

Affairs.  electrical  energy. 

Loses  jurisdiction  over  mineral  land  laws, 

mining  resources  of  the  public  lands, 

and  mining  interests  generally,  as  such 

jurisdiction  relates  to  energy  resources. 

Loses  jurisdiction  over  nuclear  energy 

regulation. 
Loses  jurisdiction  over  petroleum  con- 
servation on  the  public  lands. 
Loses    jurisdiction    over    OCS    energy 
resources. 


No  jurisdictional  loss. 

No  jurisdictional  loss 
No  jurisdictional  loss. 


Loses  jurisdiction  over  coal  on  private 
lands,  but  retains  jurisdiction  over  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  or  any  other  strip  mining 
measure. 

Gains  jurisdiction  over  environmental  as- 
pects of  all  energy  matters,  except 
those  of  standing  committees  with 
specific  jurisdiction  over  environmen- 
tal matters  under  existing  laws. 


No  jurisdictional  low No  jurisdictionil  Ion. 

No  jurhdictlonal  lots - No  jurlsdidioml  lois. 

No  jurisdicthinil  Ion No  jurisdictiooal  lo»». 


Loses  jurisdiction  over  coal  on  private    No  luriedictwnat  I 
lands,  but  retains  jurisdiction  over  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  or  any  other  strip  mining 
measure. 

Loses  jurisdiction  over  nuclear  energy 
regulation.  

Loses  jurisdiction  over  OCS  eneriy 
resources. 

Gains  jurisdiction  over  environmental  as- 
pects, not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  standing  committees,  of  all  en- 
ergy matters,  specifically  including 
nonmilittry  nuclear  energy. 
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GraMm  Mrtntitiil* 


Salact  CommMea  rasolutian 


Cieveland-Franzal  subttituta 


Bingham  substitute 


Loses  an  energy  jurisdiction Loses  all  energy  jurisdiction Loses  all  energy  jurisdiction Gains  revised  and  possibly  expanded  en- 
ergy jurisdiction  language;  committee 

.  U»«^dict:on  over  intersUte  energy    No  jurisdictional  loss Loses    jurisdiction    over    OCS    anergy  No?uris'3Sio™MosV'"'' '^'""'•''*-" 

Loses    jurisdiction    over    OCS    energy  resources. 

resources. 

No  jurisdictional  loss No  jurisdictional  loss Los«    jurisdiction    over    OCS    energy  No  jurisdictional  loss. 

'^^i^r'iil'iriSi^"  JIliJIl!l''Sf*'"' .°'    Loses  transmission  and  marketing  of  Lo$M°Yra"mission  and  marketing  of  No  jurisdictional  loss 

etadrical  enern  generated  by  water       electrical   energy    not   generated    by  electrical   energy    not   generate/  by  ""'«""«'"»'  '««»• 

'""•••                                                     federally   chartered,    regional    power  federally   chartered,    regional    power 

authorities  (there  is  considerable  de-  authorities  (there  Is  considerable  de- 
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only  come,  in  the  near  term,  from  ex- 
patriots.  The  nationalization  of  the  Rho- 
desian  mineral  industry  by  Mugabe  will 
assure  that  these  two  essential  elements 
will  never  be  present.  We  know  what  has 
happened  in  other  nations  that  have 
chosen  to  nationalize  and  to  bleed  dry 
certain  vital  segments  of  their  economy. 
It  appears  clear  that  the  same  shall  take 
place  in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 

I  would  be  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
learn  of  the  reaction  of  those  outspoken 
advocates  of  Mugabe's  election  in  the 
State  Department  in  the  face  of  this  new 
development.  I  would  love  to  know  what 
Poggy-Bottom-flim-fiam  they  would  give 
the  Congress  in  order  to  assure  us  that 
this  does  not  mean  the  end  of  Rhodesian 
chrome,  that  this  does  not  mean  the  end 
of  Rhodesian  nickel,  that  this  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  Rhodesian  copper  or 
lithium.  A  few  days  ago  they  were  pleased 
with  Mugabe's  victory  and  now  it  appears 
America's  only  real  interest  in  that  na- 
tion has  been  lost. 

How  much  longer  will  we  continue  this 
myopic  obsession  in  the  way  we  treat  for- 
eign nations?  When  will  we  learn  that 
only  by  helping  ourselves  can  we  help  our 
friends?  When  will  we  learn  that  with- 
out the  energy  to  burn,  without  the 
minerals  to  utilize,  this  Nation,  its  indus- 
try, its  economy,  its  defense  will  collapse. 
To  paraphrase  word  of  song,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  do  not  quickly  and  dramatically  re- 
assess and  revise  our  foreign  policy,  our 
African  policy,  we  shall  find  that  that 
primrose  path  down  which  the  State  De- 
partment has  led  us  is  a  long  lonesome 
road  to  nowhere. 
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DISRUPTION  IN  STEEL  TRADE' 
ADMINISTRATION  MAKING  UN- 
WISE  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  administration 
is  about  to  suspend  the  trigger  price 
mechanism,  the  program  established  in 
December  1977  to  alert  Government  offi- 
cials to  possible  dumping  and  unfair 
trade  practices  In  steel  imports.  TPM 
is  not  a  protectionist  device— it  is  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Nation's  antidumping  laws. 

Despite  criticisms,  the  program  has 
generally  been  very  successful.  It  has 
reduced  the  incredible  array  of  price 
discoimting  and  dumping  which  was  the 
hallmark  of  world  steel  trade.  Dumped 
imports  have  been  a  significant  factor  in 
American  steel  plant  closings,  reduced 
earnings  for  the  U.S.  companies,  and 
thus  the  inability  of  American  firms  to 
modernize.  TPM,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
helped  bring  some  stability  to  world 
steel  trade  at  a  time  when  the  developed 
world's  industry  is  going  through  major 
restructuring. 

The  administration  claims  it  is  sus- 
pending the  TPM  because  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  is  in  the  process  of  filing  a 
nimiber  of  antidumping  complaints — 
as  Is  their  right  under  the  law  and  tm- 
der  international  agreements — against 
European  steel,  steel  which  in  most 
cases  probably  is  being  dumped  in  the 
United  States,  despite  the  TPM.  The 
TPM  has,  however,  significantly  re- 
duced the  dtimping  margins  on  Euro- 
peans steel. 

But  to  suspend  the  whole  TPM  pro- 
gram because  of  the  exercise  of  a  right 
tmder  the  Nation's  trade  laws  is  a  gross 
overreaction  which  will  cause  chaos  and 
confusion  among  the  smaller  domestic 
steel  firms  and  in  world  steel  trade. 

A  suspension  of  the  TPM  will  prob- 
ably mean  a  return  to  price  indexing 
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and  dumping  as  the  Japanese  Jockey  for 
market  position  with  their  closest  com- 
petitors, the  Koreans  and  Canadians. 
The  result  could  be  a  serious  decline  in 
the  operation  of  the  American  west 
coast  steel  mill  operations  (where  im- 
ports already  have  captured  50  percent 
of  the  market).  The  administration's 
imwise  overreaction  to  the  move  by  the 
Nation's  largest  steel  mill  will  probably 
huit  a  number  of  the  new  mini-mills 
whose  small  size  prevents  them  from  ef- 
fectively bringing  antidumping  com- 
plaints in  their  product  line  areas.  The 
temper  tantrum  response  of  the  admin- 
istration to  United  States  Steel's  pend- 
ing filing  will  probably  result  in  enough 
confusion  in  the  steel  trade  to  cause  the 
layoff  of  thousands  of  workers  and  the 
collapse  of  several  smaller  American 
firms — thus  possibly  increasing  United 
States  Steel's  dominant  position  in  the 
American  market. 

Piui;hermore,  suspension  of  the  TPM 
may  well  force  other  U.S.  steel  producers 
to  file  antidmnping  complaints  match- 
ing the  scope  of  the  petitions  filed  in 
late  1977.  Such  an  action  will  create  tm- 
certalnty  in  the  market  in  the  short  run 
and,  if  successful,  will  significantly  re- 
duce the  voliune  of  European  steel  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  This  in  turn 
will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry rationalization  programs  initi- 
ated by  the  European  producers. 

The  American  steel  industry  is  also 
going  through  a  major  effort  to  invest 
and  modernize,  even  in  the  face  of  a  ma- 
jor decline  in  orders  from  its  principal 
customer,  the  auto  industry.  The  1PM 
serves  as  a  valuable  tool  in  providing 
the  industry  with  a  market  environment 
conducive  to  such  modernization.  Par 
from  encouraging  industry  to  continue 
moving  in  this  direction,  the  administra- 
tion's actions  are  destructive  to  these 
efforts.  Misguided  economic  policy  ad- 
vice offered  by  administration  officials 
with  little  understanding  of  the  Nation's 
trade  laws  and  the  problems  facing  the 
steel  industry,  both  here  and  abroad, 
has  apparently  cwivinced  the  President 
to  throw  away  this  tool.  I  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  listen  to  his  trade  advisers  who. 
aware  of  the  important  role  plajred  by 
the  TPM  during  this  modernization 
phase  and  of  the  consequences  of  its 
suspension,  strongly  support  retention  of 
the  TPM.« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  tmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marlenez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  hiclude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hansen,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoELHo)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 


Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Retjss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Buchanan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PORTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stmms,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walcren)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  rwnarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marlenee)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannekeyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Courier. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoELHo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  RODiNO. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Corrada. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Al 
Lowenstein  once  said.  "I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  24.  1980, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1979.  TO  PACIUTATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
at'ves  submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 


NATIONJU.   AKSONAimCB 
AMD   8PACK   ADMINISTKATIOM, 

Washinffton.  DjC.,  Moreh  12, 19t0. 
Hon.  Tbomas  P.  O'Nmx,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentativet, 
WaahiJigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Speakxx:  This  U  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act 
of  August  28.  1958  (PubUc  Law  85-804;  60 
U.S.C.  1431-35),  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
Rule  XL  of  that  House. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, acting  through  Its  Contract 
Adjustment  Board,  did  not  grant  any  request 
for  extraordinary  contractual  adjustment 
during  calendar  year  1979. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RomT  A.  FkoacR. 

AdminittTotor. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3830.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  converting  the  fiuic- 
tlon  of  providing  family  housing  mainte- 
nance service  at  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  and  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  that  performance  under  contract  is 
the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishing it.  pursuant  to  section  806  of  PubUc 
Law  96-107;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3831.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  converting  the  func- 
tion of  providing  key  punch  services  at  the 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
and  that  a  decision  has  been  made  that  per- 
formance under  contract  Is  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  accomplishing  it,  pur- 
suant to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3832.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  converting  the  cus- 
todial services  function  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital. Cherry  Point,  N.C..  and  that  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made  that  performance  under 
contract  is  the  most  cost-effective  method 
of  accomplishing  it.  pursuant  to  section  806 
of  Public  Law  96-107;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3833.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  converting  the  func- 
tion of  providing  buildings  and  structures 
maintenance  service  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Beaufort,  S.C.,  and  that  a  decision 
has  been  made  that  performance  under  con- 
tract is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of 
accomplishing  the  function,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 806  of  Public  Law  96-107;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3834.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (AdmlnUtraUon), 
transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts for  experimental,  developmental,  test 
or  research  work,  or  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense, 
covering  the  period  April  through  September 
1979,  pursuant  to  10  VS.C.  2304(e):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3835.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Act  3-164.  to 
order  the  closing  of  a  public  alley  abutting  on 
lots  819,  817,  816,  816,  and  820  in  Square  488, 
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BILLS 
clause 


2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
and  reference  to  the  premier 
follows : 

Committee  of  confer- 
report  on  S.  662  (Rept.  No. 
to  be  printed. 
:  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce.  H.R.  6837.  A  blU  to 
Revitallzation  and  Reg- 
Act    of    1976    to    authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Northeast 
Imprpvement  project  and  to  require 
of    Transportation    to    begin 
3f  energy-efficient  rail  passen- 
to  provide  for  the  protection 
ees  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
other  purposes:   with  amend- 
No.   96-839).   Referred   to  the 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State 


REPORTEp  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


5  of  rule  X.  bills  and  re- 
delivered to  the  Clerk  for 
bills  referred  as  follows  : 


Committee  on  Interior  and 
S.  2009.  A  bill  to  designate 
lands  in  central  Idaho  as  the 
Return  Wilderness."  to  desig- 
of  the  Salmon  River  as  a 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
and  for  other  purposes.  With 
id  referred  to  the  Committee 
for  a  period  ending  not  later 
31,    1980   for   consideration  of 
of  the  bill  and  amendment 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  corn- 
clause  1(a) (13),  rule  X.  and 


ordered   to   be   printed    (Rept.   No.   96-838, 
pt.  1). 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  pubUc  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARTER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6887.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  program  of 
assistance  for  health  professions  schools  In 
financial  distress;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalUomla: 
HJl.  6888.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  the  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habkin,    Mr.    Ottincex,    Mr.    Oold- 
WATKB,    Mr.   Roe,    Mr.   Foley,    Mr. 
Blanchabo,   Mr.   Ertzl,  Mr.  Bbown 
of    California,     Mr.     Scheuer,    Mr. 
Lttitoine,   Mr.   Watkjns,   Mr.   Winn, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Cabnet,  and  Mr.  Hance)  : 
H.R.  6889.  A  bill  the  Methane  Transporta- 
tion Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (by 
request) : 
H.R.  6890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  au- 
thorizations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  6891.  A  bill  to  extend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  for  1  year, 
to  terminate  pajrments  to  State  governments 
under  that  act,  to  subject  appropriations  for 
such  act  to  the  congressional  budgetary  proc- 
ess,  and  for  other  purposes;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  6892.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  licensed  importers, 
licensed  manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers 
from  selling  or  otherwise  transferring  owner- 
ship of  handguns  to  any  person  or  entitles 
who    are    not    licensed    importers,    licensed 
manufacturers,  licensed   dealers,  or  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  6893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
Community  College  of  East  St.  Louis;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6894.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  improved  benefits  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  by  providing  a  program  of  ca- 
reer development,  advancement,  and  train- 
ing, by  providing  for  a  conditional  extension 
of  the  delimiting  period  with  respect  to  edu- 
cational assistance,  by  Improving  and  mod- 
ernizing the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  disabled  veterans,  by  providing  for 
the  payment  of  tuition  expenses  under  the 
OI   bill   through   an   educational   loan   dis- 
charge program,  by  providing  a  needs-based 
IS-percent  increase  in  the  rates  of  educa- 
tional  assistance  allowances  under  the  OI 
bill,  by  expanding  and  Improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  outreach  programs,  psychologi- 
cal readlustment  assistance,  educational  and 
occupational    counseling,    and    employment 
programs,    by    establishing    an    Interagency 
Veterans  Advisory  Task  Force  and  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  by 
providing  for  the  Identification,  treatment, 
and  compensation  of  veterans  suffering  from 
diseases  or  disabilities  attributable  to  ex- 
posure to  toxic  substance,  chemical  or  bio- 


logical agents,  or  radiation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa : 
H.   Rm.   616.   Resolution   expressing   con- 
cern over  the  Kaohslung  Incident  In  Taiwan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.    SEBELrcs,    Mr.    Alexander,    Mr. 
Blanchabd,  and  Mr.  Olickman)  : 
H.  Res.  617.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  the  immediate  need 
for  expedited  Federal  action  on  programs  to 
aid  domestic  alcohol  fuels  production;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows: 

389.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the 
Committee    on    Oovemment    Operations. 

390.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
funding  for  basic  biomedical  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

391.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  honor 
squad  to  participate  In  the  burial  of  certain 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Obisham,  Mr.  Hobton,  and 

Mr.  HUCKABY. 

H.R.  2158:  Mr.  McCobmack. 

H.R.  2291:  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr.  Beabd  of 
Rhode  Island. 

H.R.  3929:  Mr.  Stanceland. 

H.R.  5569 :  Mr.  Kostmayeb. 

H.R.  6052:  Mr.  Pickle  and  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.R.  6338:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Ottinoeb,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Van  Deeblin,  Mr.  Obay,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  6552 :  Mr.  Abdnob  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  6756:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Debwinski, 
Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Schboeder,  Mr.  Stabk,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.J.  Res.  471 :  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Wolpp,  Mr. 
Beabd  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Bbodhead,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mrs.  Penwick,  JiJr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Oray,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  oe  la  Garza,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Satter- 
FiELD,  Mr.  LowRY,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Mopfett,  and  Mr.  Hanley. 


March  20,  1980 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

314.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  relative  to  wage  and  price  controls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

315.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Legisla- 
ture, County  of  Monroe,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the 
State  and  Local  Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  J.  James  Exon,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  unto  whom  men  in  all 
ages  have  lifted  their  prayers  sis  incense 
from  contrite  and  wistful  souls,  speak 
to  our  longing  hearts  as  we  open  our 
lives  to  Thy  searching  gaze. 

We  would  test  our  thoughts,  our  words, 
and  our  deeds  not  against  the  imper- 
fect lives  of  our  contemporaries  but  with 
our  eyes  upon  the  transparent  glory  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth.  In  these  dangerous 
days  help  us  to  find  peace  and  wisdom 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  Show  us  that 
the  greatest  contribution  we  can  make 
to  the  world  is  a  good  personal  life- 
clean,  strong,  honest,  trustworthy,  and 
serviceable.  So  we  would  put  our  lives 
on  the  line  for  Thy  kingdom,  lay  them 
on  Thy  holy  altar  for  this  day  and 
eternity.  Amen. 


desires  some  time.  I  would  like  to  yield  4 
minutes  to  him. 

Does  the  minority  leader  wish  to  pro- 
ceed first? 

RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnttson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

vs.  Senate, 

PBESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  20. 1980. 

To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
Of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hersby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  James  Exon,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
majority  leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consrait  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


A  TIME  FOR  COMMONSENSE  ABOUT 
OUR  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  filled  the  car  with  gas  today,  knows 
it.  Anyone  who  went  to  the  store  today, 
or  opened  the  electric  bill,  or  dreamt 
about  the  dream  house,  or  read  the  news- 
paper, knows  it.  Our  country  is  in 
trouble. 

We  are  In  trouble  around  the  world. 
And  we  are  are  in  trouble  right  here  at 
home. 

For  a  few  moments,  let  us  try  to  talk 
some  commonsense  about  our  economic 
problems.  And  let  us  try  to  do  it  with- 
out all  those  heated  words  that  those  in 
politics  sometimes  seem  to  use.  The 
people  are  worried.  They  do  not  want 
name  calling.  They  want  answers. 

And  we  want  to  suggest  some.  But  real 
answers  are  possible  only  if  we  under- 
stand how  real  our  economic  problems 
are.  Every  single  indicator  says  this 
country  Is  on  a  one-way  trip  to  disaster. 
Let  us  not  understate  It :  Recession  seems 
certain;   depression  seems  possible. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  scare  word 
was  "double-digit"  inflation?  10  percent 
inflation  Is  double-digit  Inflation.  Now 
we  are  rtose  to  doubling  that. 

We  remember  a  few  years  ago  when 
Congress  was  studying  organized  crime 
and  we  were  told  by  the  experts  that 
loan-sharking  was  when  the  interest 
charged  was  as  high  as  20  percent.  But 
Tuesday  the  prime  lending  rate  of  the 
most  reputable  banks  in  the  country 
went  up  to  19  percent — and  that  is  only 
for  their  best  (that  Is  their  richest) 
customers.  Everybody  else  pays  more. 

New  housing  starts  are  way  down — a 
sure  sign  of  trouble  in  the  past — a  sure 
sign  of  trouble  to  come. 

People  are  not  saving  any  money.  Most 
people  do  not  have  any  to  save.  And  those 
who  do  try  to  save  lose  money  to  infla- 
tion and  taxes  alike. 

With  the  President's  recent  proposals. 
Federal  revenues  from  all  sources  will 
be  a  higher  proportion  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history,  including  World  War  n. 

America  is  riding  for  a  big,  big  fall. 

To  know  what  to  do,  we  have  to  know 
how  we  got  here. 

The  President  says  that  skyrocketing 
Inflation  is  a  worldwide  phencHnenon — 


that  it  is  not  his  fault.  That  is  wrong.  It 
Is  his  fault.  And  It  is  not  worldwide.  West 
Germany  does  not  have  the  problem. 
Belgium  does  not  have  the  problem. 
Japan  does  not  have  the  problem.  Our 
inflation  is  near  20  percent,  theirs  is 
under  5.8  percent.  So  let  us  be  hooest 
enough  not  to  Uame  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  President  says  th&t  the  real  cul- 
prit is  OPEC  and  its  higher  (^  prices. 
That,  too,  is  not  true.  OPEC  and  oil  do 
contribute  maybe  a  quarter  of  our  in- 
flation, but  those  same  three  countries 
(West  Germany,  Belgium,  Japan)  are 
even  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil  than 
we  are.  They  do  not  have  an  Inflaticm 
crisis  but  we  do.  Nobody  in  this  Con- 
gress much  likes  OPEC,  but  OPEC  is  not 
the  problem. 

The  President  says  private  credit  is  a 
large  part  of  the  problem — that  the 
American  people  buy  too  much  on 
credit — that  the  American  pe<^le  owe 
too  much  money.  He  says  the  people 
cause  inflation  by  spending  money  they 
do  not  have.  That  is  not  true.  What  is 
true  is  that  Government  causes  Inflatiwi 
by  spending  money  that  it  does  not  have. 
Sure  the  people  borrow  money.  Sure 
they  buy  on  credit.  They  do  it  to  meet 
their  needs.  But  what  is  Government's 
excuse?  It  has  borrowed  and  spent  $200 
billion  it  did  not  have  in  just  the  last  3 
years  since  President  Carter  took  <rfftce. 
Too  much  Government  spending.  That 
is  where  inflation  comes  from.  Cutting 
Government  spending  is  essential  to  cut- 
ting inflation.  The  pet^le  know  it  We 
know  it.  And  surely  the  President  must 
know  it,  too.  or  he  would  not  now,  flnally, 
be  talking  about  budget  cuts. 

Now,  will  the  President's  program  get 
the  job  done?  Frankly,  the  answer  is 
"No."  It  will  not  even  come  close.  It  is,  as 
this  administration  has  always  been,  too 
little  too  late. 

For  3  years  the  President's  policies 
tempted  the  Russians  with  defense  cuts 
and  timid  leadership.  When  the  Russians 
invaded  Afghanistan,  the  White  House 
was  surprised  and  tried  to  turn  things 
around  with  bold  words — dangerously 
little,  dangerously  late. 

Now  we  have  the  same  pattern  oa  In- 
flation. For  3  years  the  President's  poli- 
cies tempted  the  fates  with  reckless 
spending  and  timid  leadership.  Now  in- 
flation has  soared,  the  White  House  is 
surprised  and  trying  to  turn  things 
around  with  bold  words— dangerously 
little,  dangerously  late. 

He  says  he  Is  going  to  cut  $13  billion 
out  of  the  budget.  From  what  we  hear 
we  do  not  think  the  cuts  are  big  enough 
or  are  in  the  right  places.  We  do  not 
know,  because  he  apparently  wants  to 
get  through  a  few  more  primaries  before 
he  tells  anybody  what  he  has  cut  In  a 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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10  percent;  travel  and  printing  and 
telephones  and  Government  forms  and 
office  space  and  furniture  and  consult- 
ants should  all  be  cut  10  percent. 

And  we  are  talking  about  every  Gov- 
ernment operation  except  the  uniformed 
mihtary.  It  means  every  department, 
every  agency,  every  office,  including  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  itself. 
We  honestly  do  not  think  a  single  Gov- 
ernment program  would  suffer.  Most 
jobs  now  done  by  10  people  could  prob- 
ably be  done  better  by  9.  We  call  it 
enforced  efficiency.  And  the  result  would 
be  savings  of  over  $20  billion.  That  is 
the  way  to  cut  the  budget  and  make 
Government  work  at  the  same  time. 

Step  two  is  an  across-the-board  tax 
cut  for  aU  Americans.  The  Republicans 
in  Congress  have  been  united  on  this 
proposal  for  3  solid  years.  The  Presi- 
dent says  money  is  tight;  too  much  of 
it  is  tied  up  in  credit.  The  answer,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  get  more  money  into  the 
people's  hands  by  giving  them  back  some 
of  the  money  they  earn  and  the  Govern- 
ment takes  away.  Instead  of  increasing 
taxes  as  the  President  wants,  we  should 
be  cutting  taxes,  getting  more  money 
out  of  the  wasteful  bureaucracy's  hands 
and  into  productive  personal  and  private 
resources. 

Step  three  is  a  major  new  commitment 
to  reforming  and  reducing  Government 
regulation,  which  now  costs  more  than 
$100  billion  a  year  and  seriously  inhibits 
improvements  in  productivity.  Declining 
productivity  means  increasing  inflation. 

There  is  one  more  step  we  should  be 
taking.  It  has  been  said  before  but  it 
should  be  said  again:  The  President 
should  siunmon  a  bipartisan  siunmit  of 
the  Nation's  political  and  economic 
leadership  to  seek  together  a  united  eco- 
nomic policy  for  this  coimtry.  The  price 
of  a  go-it-alone  White  House  is  too  high. 
The  price  of  partisan  politics  is  too  high. 
The  future  of  this  country  is  on  the  line, 
and  all  of  us  who  share  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities must  meet  those  respon- 
sibilties  together. 

We  are  ready  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent. We  want  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent— to  chart  a  rational  and  steady 
course  toward  economic  recovery — to 
give  our  people  a  confidence  in  their 
future  and  in  their  country's  future. 
Only  the  President  can  summon  such  a 
unity  summit. 

None  of  us  alone  has  the  wisdom  or 
the  votes  to  get  the  job  done.  The  time  is 
late,  but  it  is  not  too  late  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  leave  partisan  politics  behind 
in  the  midst  of  crisis.  The  united  na- 
tional leadership  should  be  speaking  with 
one  voice  on  a  steady  and  rational  course. 

The  time  is  late;  the  crisis  is  real;  but 
the  problems  are  not  as  complicated  as 
some  politicians  or  economists  seem  to 
believe. 

If  Government  spending  is  too  high, 
and  it  is,  cut  the  administrative  costs  of 
Government  that  should  be  cut  anyway. 

If  there  is  not  enough  money  In  cir- 
culation, and  there  is  not,  cut  taxes 
across  the  board  and  give  the  people 
back  their  money. 

If  a  spirit  of  national  unity  is  neces- 
sary for  national  confidence,  and  it  is. 


partisan  politics  in  the  White  House  and 
in  the  Congress  should  give  way  to  a  ra- 
tional amd  national  economic  policy. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  are  ready 
to  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time,  and  find  no  request  for  it. 
I  am  prepared  to  either  jrield  it  to  the 
acting  majority  leader  if  he  has  a  use  for 
it,  or  to  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  request,  but  perhaps  It  is  best  if  the 
minority  leader  will  yield  the  time  to  me 
and  we  will  have  it  in  reserve. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  my  time  under 
the  standing  order  to  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  A 
PITTING  MEMORIAL  TO  GENO- 
CIDE   VICnMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  victims  In  Cam- 
bodia must  put  to  rest  for  all  time  the 
skepticism  that  has  often  greeted  refu- 
gee reports  from  that  country. 

Life  magazine  published  articles  in 
both  January  and  March  on  Cambodia. 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  small  part  of 
John  Bry son's  March  article: 

The  exclusive  photographs  on  these  pages 
show  the  scars  left  from  a  period  In  which 
a  whole  culture  teetered  on  the  edge  of 
annihilation.  Almost  half  a  population  of 
eight  million  was  exterminated  as  Pol  Pot 
and  his  henchmen  sought  to  transform  a 
Buddhist  kingdom  into  a  Marxist  fantasy- 
land.  The  new  Cambodian  rulers,  backed  by 
Vietnamese  occupation  troops  and  Russian 
guns  and  money,  do  not  want  the  horror 
forgotten. 

What  is  so  graphic  about  the  Life 
article  is  not  the  commentary.  Mere 
words  cannot  capture  the  horror  of 
genocide.  It  is  the  pictures.  Can  you 
imagine  an  entire  generation  of  chil- 
dren put  to  death?  The  very  thought 
repels  the  civilized  mind.  More  sobering 
yet  is  a  photograph  of  tiny  skulls  heaped 
into  a  large  mound.  A  picture  adds  a 
sense  of  reality  and  concreteness  to  this 
grim  thought  because  it  forces  us  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  these  horrible  events 
did  indeed  take  place. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  observer  can- 
not dispute  this  graphic  evidence.  Tragi- 
cally, the  skepticism  that  greeted  early 
accounts  of  the  Cambodian  slaughter  re- 
calls world  opinion  and  actions  during 
Worid  War  II.  Nazi  atrocities  did  not 
become  real  until  Allied  forces  captured 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau  and  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  the  horrors  inflicted  on 
the  Jewish  people. 

The  parallels  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  Cambodia  are  disquieting.  That 
such  a  holocaust  should  occur  twice 
within  50  years  is  certainly  a  stain  on  all 
humanity. 

The  obvious  comparisons  between 
Cambodia  and  Germany  extend  further. 

The  Life  article  does  not  dwell  ghoul- 
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ishly  on  the  past.  In  the  later  pages, 
Bryson  asks  what  follows  such  horror. 
He  speaks  of  small  gains  in  relief  efforts 
that  bode  more  impressive  future  victo- 
ries in  the  fight  to  save  an  entire  people. 
Our  concern  and  the  concern  of  the 
Cambodian  Government  Is  rightfully 
with  the  survivors.  In  addition,  Bryson 
tells  how  the  Government  is  preserving 
the  prison  camps  of  the  butchering 
Khmer  Rouge.  Although  the  occupying 
Vietnamese  do  this  out  of  political  ex- 
pediency, they  nonetheless  do  the  world 
a  favor.  In  raising  a  memorial  to  the  mil- 
lions who  died  during  the  bloody  reign 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  they  preserve  proof 
of  the  possibility  of  genocide  today. 

This  memorial  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
quieting aspect  of  a  comparison  between 
Nazi  Germany  and  Cambodia.  The  Jew- 
ish people  have  already  erected  testa- 
ments to  the  possibility  of  genocide  in  the 
modem  world.  Both  peoples  look  to  the 
future,  but  they  never  want  to  forget 
their  past. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  need  two  holo- 
caust memorials  to  remind  us  that  geno- 
cide can  occur  today?  One  should  have 
been  enough.  We  must  act  to  prevent 
further  occurrences  of  genocide. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  express  the 
collective  moral  outrage  of  the  American 
people  by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

What  does  the  convention  do?  The 
Genocide  Convention  recognizes  and  pre- 
scribes penalties  to  punish  genocide  as 
an  international  crime.  And  it  is  an  in- 
ternational crime.  Genocide  affronts  the 
principles  of  any  civilized  nation. 

Most  importantly,  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  a  fitting  and  nec- 
essary memorial  to  the  victims  of  geno- 
cide. No  more  appropriate  memorial 
exists  than  a  convention  to  attest  our 
hope  and  pledge  our  efforts  that  genocide 
never  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  every  major  coimtry  in 
the  world — 83  nations  have  made  this 
pledge.  President  Truman,  President 
Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  President  Ford,  President 
Johnson,  as  well  as  President  Carter 
have  asked  Senate  consent  for  this 
treaty.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Michigan, 
the  acting  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  HARRY 
P.  BYRD,  JR. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back 
under  the  majority  and  minority  leaders' 
time  imder  the  order  this  morning  and 
adding  3  minutes  to  the  15  minutes  that 
had  previously  been  ordered  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  acting  majority  leader 
(Mr.  RIEGLE)  for  giving  me  part  of  his 
time. 


CUTTING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  of  my  time  this  morning  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  .  That  would  be  added  to  his 
15  minute  special  order,  which  he  would 
then  be  able  to  control  according  to  his 
own  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  other  requests 
and  I  know  of  no  other  requests.  I  now 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
the  time  that  was  yielded  to  me  by  the 
minority  leader,  so  we  may  move  to  spe- 
cial orders. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  This  morn- 
ing, Mr.  President.  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  This  is  in 
reply  to  a  letter  Senator  Muskie  wrote 
to  me  seeking  recommendations  as  to 
where  the  President's  1981  budget  could 
be  reduced.  I  have  made  specific  recom- 
mendaticms  totaling  more  than  $26 
bUlion. 

President  Carter  has  proposed  to  In- 
crease Government  spending  by  $65  bil- 
lion over  the  amoimt  which  Congress  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  1980.  On  January  28,  in 
submitting  his  budget  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  President  Carter  pro- 
posed spending  totaling  $616  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Last  Friday,  March  14,  in 
a  speech  to  the  American  people,  he  re- 
duced that  spending  request  from  $616 
billion  to  $613  billion.  The  press  has  in- 
dicated, and  Mr.  Carter  himself  expl'citly 
declared,  that  he  was  cutting  his  budget 
by  $13  bUlion.  The  figures  do  not  sub- 
stantiate that. 

I  say  again  that  his  request  on  Janu- 
ary 28  for  fiscal  year  1981  was  $616  bU- 
lion- his  current  request — March  14 — ^is 
for  $613  blUion.  This  latter  figure  is  $65 
billion  more  than  the  total  approved  in 
the  congressional  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1980. 

If  we  are  to  get  Federal  spending  under 
control  and  thus  help,  in  a  great  way,  to 
get  Inflation  under  control,  we  simply 
must  reduce  the  tremendous  increase 
which  President  Carter  has  proposed  in 
Government  spending.  I  do  not  know 
how  optimistic  to  be  that  this  will  be 
done.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  O'Neill,  has  pubUcly 
stated  that  he  was  not  enamored  of  a 
balanced  budget  and  that,  In  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  many  of  the 
projects  that  he  had  fought  for  through 
the  years  would  have  to  be  reduced.  Well, 
I  think  they  will  have  to  be  reduced. 

When  we  get  to  the  Senate  side,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  my  dear  friend.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Last  week,  in  speaking  infor- 
mally to  a  group  of  Senators,  he  made 
what,  to  my  mind,  was  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  speech  detailing  and  «n- 
phaslzlng  the  need  to  get  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  under  control.  It  was 


a  magnlflcent  address  and  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
If  this  Congress  moves  to  get  Federal 
spending  under  control,  if  ttils  Congress 
achieves  a  balanced  budget  without  In- 
creasing taxes — and  I  use  the  word  "If," 
because  I  am  not  convinced  it  will  be 
done — much  of  the  credit  should  go  to 
the  able  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  .  He  has  taken  u 
strong,  flrm  stand. 

Mr.  President,  in  working  up  a  list  of 
where  I  believe  there  can  be  reductions 
in  spending,  I  do  not  contend  that  this 
can  be  done  without  some  discomfort  to 
those  who  feel  they  have  a  vested  interest 
In  whatever  figures  the  Presldoit  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  for  spending. 

An  alcoholic  cannot  drink  himself 
sober;  he  can  return  to  the  real  world 
only  by  self-denial  and  discomfort.  A 
spend-a-hollc  government  cannot  spend 
itself  rich;  it  can  return  to  sanity  only 
by  painful  decisions.  There  is  no  easy 
way. 

I  have  gone  through  the  budget  and  I 
have  recommended  reductions  in  virtu- 
ally every  fimction.  precise  reductions  in 
virtually  every  fimction  of  Government, 
with  the  exception  of  Defense. 

I  made  recommendations  from  fimc- 
tion 150,  international  affairs,  through 
fimction  850,  general  purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance. 

These  recommendations  total  $26,651 
million. 

Mr.  President,  having  10  times  been  on 
the  ballot  successfully,  I  believe  I  can 
say  that  I  am  not  a  total  stranger  to  the 
weird  world  of  politics.  I  realize  full  well 
that  in  documenting,  specifying,  and 
putt'ng  in  the  record  areas  of  the  budget 
that,  in  my  judgment,  can  and  should  be 
reduced  will  bring  down  upon  my  head  a 
storm  of  protest  from  various  pressure 
groups  throughout  the  country.  So  I  am 
not  under  any  illusions  about  this  mat- 
ter. 


I  do  believe  very  strongly,  though,  that 
rhetoric,  such  as  we  have  been  getting 
from  the  President.  Is  not  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  is  not  going  to  get 
spending  under  control.  Cosmetics  and 
gimmicks  are  not  going  to  get  spending 
under  control.  There  must  be  precise 
cuts  In  the  tremendous  Increase  in  spend- 
ing proposed  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. I  say  again,  he  proposes  Increases 
totaling  $65  billion.  I  would  cut  that 
increase  by  a  minimum  of  $26  billion. 
If  other  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  better 
areas  to  cut  the  gigantic  Increase  In 
spending  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, better  suggestions  than  I  have,  most 
certainly  I  would  want  to  work  with 
them  in  that  regard. 

But  I  am  prepared  today,  and  I  will 
today  go  on  record  in  specllfylng  $26,651 
million  in  cuts  In  the  proposed  Carter 
budget. 

My  letter  to  Soiator  Mubkzx.  dated 

March  18,  says: 

TT.8.  SnrAn, 
Wiuhinvton.  D.C.,  March  IB,  t»BO. 
Hon.  EDiftrND  S.  Mtrsxn, 
Chairmnn.  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Mk.  CRAniMAN:  In  r«sponae  to 
your  request  of  March  13,  I  encloae  propowd 
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that  we  must  maintain  the 

celling  on  the  food  stsunps 

otherwise  would  mushroom 

In  1981,  or  66  percent  above 

.2  bUUon. 

proposals  you  will   find  In 
are   a  federal   hiring   freeze, 
reduction  of  the  govern- 
by  attrition;    elimination 
$1  billion  for  "countercy- 
;   and  a  cut  of  more  than 
\|arlous  forms  of  foreign  aid. 
I    am    suggesting    ellmlna- 
across  the  board  In  cate- 
■o  the  states.  I  believe  this 
I  lerlor  to  elimination  of  state 
because    It    will    preserve 
autonomy  in  use  of  funds.  But 
either  course  of  action, 
aware  that  these  and  other 
suggesting  will  cause  dls- 
of  us  must  recognize  that 
painless    way    to    reduce    the 
rate  in  federal  spending, 
Idflatlonary   consequences. 
,  lam, 

Harrt  p.  Bted,  Jr. 

iSi.  Presideiit,  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
have  a  great  r  isponsibillty  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  regard  to  taking  effective 
steps  to  get  G<  vemment  spending  under 
control.  Thes€  effective  steps  can  only 
be  accomplish  >d  by  willingness  to  vote 
reductions  in  iie  huge  increases  in  the 
funds  sought  h  v  the  administration. 

I  see  no  gres  t  groundswell  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  a  reduction  in  taxes, 
high  as  they  a  -e.  But  I  do  see  deep  cwi- 
cem — deep  concern— by    the  individual 

runaway  cost  of  Govem- 
_  to  runaway  Inflation  and 
historically  hlg  h  interest  values. 

If  Govemirent  spending  is  to  be 
brought  under  control,  it  is  important  to 

it  must  be  a  joint  effort. 

the  Congress  can  reason- 
ably or  logicaly  say  to  the  President, 
"You  do  the  jol  i.  We  are  not  going  to  run 
the  political  rt  ik  of  doing  so  ourselves." 
Nor  can  the  Ft  >sident  on  liis  part  say  to 
the  Cwigress,  "  Ifou  do  it.  I  am  not  willing 
to  take  the  pol  tical  risk.  I  am  in  a  cam- 
paign for  the  ^residency  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  adiocate  significant  reduc- 
tions." 

I  think  this  liust  be  a  joint  effort.  I  am 
prepared  to  wo  -k  closely  with  officials  of 
the  executive  1  ranch,  President  Carter 
the  Secretary  o  r  the  Treasury,  the  Budg- 
et Director,  an  1  any  others  involved,  to 
the  end  that  thjs  huge  Increase  in  spend- 
ing be  reduced,  bnd  sharply  reduced. 

significant  article,   com- 

in  the  Washington  Post, 


There  is  a 
mentary,  today 


written  by  Hoba  rt  Rowen,  a  distinguished 


economist  who 
nomic  field.  It 


specializes  in  the  eco- 
s  a  rather  devastating — 


will  not  nece  sarily  use  the  word  "at- 


tack"— but  a  rather  devastating  piece 
commenting  on  what  the  President  has 
done,  or,  more  accurately,  what  he  has 
not  done,  to  get  spending  and  inflation 
under  control.  I  will  read  a  few  para- 
graphs and  then  ask  to  have  the  entire 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Rowen,  who,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  could  be  considered  a  con- 
servative columnist,  starts  out  this  way: 

Now  that  President  Carter  has  unveiled 
his  fourth  "antl-lnflatlon"  program  In  three 
years,  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  It's  not  his 
last.  A  fifth,  ma}  be  a  sixth,  swing  at  the 
problem  will  be  needed. 

The  cold-blooded  assessment  of  financial 
experts  Is  that  Carter  may  have  partially 
assuaged  the  anguish  of  the  bond  markets, 
but  he  has  yet  to  deal  a  meaningful  blow  to 
inflation. 

His  promise  to  balance  the  fiscal  1981 
budget  with  $13  or  $14  billion  in  program 
reductions  is  stUl  mostly  rhetoric.  He  has 
revealed  only  $3.1  billion  In  actual,  proposed 
cute.  The  rest  of  It— $10  billion— Un't  spec- 
ified. The  exercise  to  date  gives  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  sleight-of-hand  political  ma- 
neuver, and  deserves  to  be  so  regarded  until 
proven  otherwise.  After  all.  Carter  has  been 
promising  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1981 
ever  since   1976. 

Now  I  will  read  the  last  three  para- 
graplis  of  the  Rowen  article: 

The  fact  is  that  the  present  crisis  was 
triggered  by  Carter  himself.  When  he  sent 
to  Congress  a  guns-ana-butter  budget  for 
fiscal  1981,  he  was  telling  the  world  that  his 
budget  was  out  of  control,  that  there  would 
be  no  end  to  double-digit  inflation.  Hence, 
the  collapse  of  the  bond  market. 

He  was  proposing  to  have  his  Treasury 
and  assorted  federal  agencies  borrow  close 
to  $90  billion  this  calendar  year,  pushing  in- 
terest rates  skyward.  He  had  no  anti-lnfia- 
tlon  program — except  a  hope  for  a  recession 
steep  enough  to  hold  back  the  price  ava- 
lanche, but  mild  enough  to  keep  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy in  his  place. 

Worse,  Carter  and  his  advisers  either 
didn't  understand  what  they  were  doing 
or  thought  the  mere  repetition  of  words  like 
"prudent"  and  "responsible"  would  disguise 
the  reality  of  a  dangerous  and  imprudent 
course.  They  didn't.  Now  the  words  Include 
"tough"  and  "pain."  They  won't  fool  any- 
body, either. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Rowen  that  when 
President  Carter  sent  to  Congress  a 
guns-and-butter  budget  for  fiscal  1981, 
he  was  telling  the  world  that  his  budg- 
et was  out  of  control,  that  there  would 
be  no  end  to  double-digit  inflation. 

There  must  be  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  huge  increases  provided  by  Presi- 
dent Carters'  budget, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  proposed  budget  reduc- 
tions exceeding  $26  billion,  and  the 
Rowen  article,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proposed  reductions  in  budget  outlays, 
[fiscal  year  1981) 

[Millions  of  dollars! 
Function  and  Description:              Amount 
150.  International  affairs: 
Reduce   bilateral  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment by  25  percent 296 

Reduce  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organizations  by  26  per- 
cent            173 


Amount 


Deny  request  for  "makeup"  contri- 
butions to  multUateral  develop- 
ment banks;  reduce  other  replen- 
ishments   

Eliminate  52  percent  Increase  In 
PX,  480  outlays 

Subtotal,  International  Affairs. 
400.  Transportation: 

Delay  commencement  of  Presi- 
dent's Initiatives  In  public  trans- 
portation Investment,  automo- 
bile use  management,  fuel  econ- 
omy standards,  and  automotive 
research    

Eliminate  federal  aid  for  large  hub 
airports  

Reduce  mass  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies    

Reduce   Amtrak   capital   grants 


300 


386 


1,155 


617 

100 

200 
200 


Subtotal.    Transportation 1.117 

450.  Community   and    Regional    De- 
velopment : 

Eliminate  103%  increase  In  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants 186 

Eliminate  20%  increase  In  rural  de- 
velopment and  business  assist- 
ance           128 

Deny  FY  1930  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic development  funds  and 
fund  FY  1981  at  1979  level 414 

Eliminate  10%  Increase  In  Com- 
munity Development  Block 
Grants    305 


Sub-Total.     Community     and 

Regional  Development 1,032 

500.  Education.     Training.     Employ- 
ment and  Social  Services: 

CETTA:  (1)  Phase  out  public  service 
Jobs  programs  cntles  n-D  and 
VI);  (2)  use  part  of  remaining 
funds  for  private  sector  Job 
search  and  Increase  In  Title  VII 
prtvate  sector  program;  (3)  do 
not  fund  President's  youth  em- 
ployment   Initiatives 3  aoo 

Enact  s.  1600  (student  loan  reform) 
and  cap  basic  educational  c^por- 
tunltygrante  at  $1.800 200 

Lower  spending  cap  on  Social  Serv- 
ices to  $2.0  bUllon 1  033 


Subtotal.  Education,  Training, 

etc.    5  023 

550.  Health: 
Do  not  fund  Medicaid  and  Medicare 

expansions  

Enact  H.R.  934  (Medlcald/Medlcare 

reforms)    

Limited     Medlcald/Medlcare     pay- 
ments for  Institutional  services.. 
Regulatory    reforms    In    Medicaid/ 
Medicare 


569 


300 


300 


200 


Subtotal.   Health 1,309 

600.  Income  security: 

Establish  national,  monthly  system 
of  retrospective  Income  reporting 
for  public  assistance  programs.. 

Eliminate  national  trigger  for 
extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits    

Eliminate  duplication  of  trade 
adjustment  assistance  and  un- 
employment   benefits 

Maintain  spending  cap  on  food 
stamps 3  500 

Regulatory  reforms  In  food  sUmps.        600 

Eliminate  Increase  In  fuel  bill  as- 
sistance payments gOO 

Deny  Increase  In  housing  assistance 
programs    

Deny  Increase  in  refugee  assist- 
ance   

Improve  targeting  of  school  'lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs.. . 


336 


1.000 


160 


800 


100 


400 


Subtotal.  Income  Security 7,676 
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Amount    Carter's  import  fee.  like  OPEC  price  increMea.         Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  grate- 
,cn  *H.„.^iatr«tinn  T#.rminAte  Lezai  ^^  ^'''^  secondary  effects  aa  It  works  its    f ui  to  the  Senator  from  North  Candina. 

^■^tfS^  <^™  of  jS                           260     way  through  wage  and  price  e«»latoi..  some         The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Services  Corp.  or  Justice antl-lnflatlon  g«turei  ^tor  from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 

subtotal.     Administration     of  «,Sg  "^ailo^T  thT  iSd'e^' ll^rvl  for  that^ar^se^ 

■'"stice 260     gSard,  lncn«alng  Its  power  to  curb  credit  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 

860.  General   Purpose  Fiscal   Assist-  expansion  by  banks,  department  stores  and  occasion  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 

*'^**"  ,     ^           *         ,.     •  A.-.-1  credit-card  companies.  This  may  have  some  Virginia  for  his  usual  perspicacity.  He 

Do  not  fund  countercyclical  fiscal  benefits.  Yet  a  major  part  of  the  Feds  effort,  has  been  a  leader  In  the  Senate,  ever 

assistance ^j ^^  ^^^  absence  of  a  stronger  fiscal  or,  wage-  since  he  has  been  here,  In  terms  of  econ- 

subtotal.  General  Purpose  Fls-  flt^'^l^-  "'"  "^  ""^  °''  ever-higher  In-  ^^  ^^  government. 

cal  Assistance 1.000     *«^';'^„f  ^ow  the  Carter  program  wcwld  I  have  watched  him    time  and  time 

900.  Debt  interest:  match  «pectatlons,  I  asked  a  few  weU-  again,  stand  up  and  cast  a  difficult  VOte. 
Adjustment  of  debt  Interest  be-  ^^  financial  market  analysts  and  econ-  knowing  full  weU  that  the  fires  Of  pro- 
cause  of  elimination  of  FY  1981  omists— Just  hours  before  the  details  were  test  WOUld  roll  down  up<m  his  head,  from 
deficit  (assumes  reduction  of  $5  to  be  made  public— what  would  be  the  mini-  aU  around  the  country,  from  pressure 
billion  in  FY  1980  outlays  oeiow  ^^^  requirements  for  a  credible  antl-ln-  groups.  As  he  indicated  earlier  In  his  re- 
fi^rw  in  1/28/80  budget  docu-  ^            ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^,,^j^                ,  _,  ^,  marks,  by  speUing  out  some  of  the  reduc- 

°**''*'  _: All  stressed  an  honest-to-God  budget  bal-  ^^^^  ^  Federal  spending  that  he  is  wlU- 

Subtotal,  Debt  interest.......  1,500     trreL^cufrs^anS^'^L'^^Sf  r*'^  ml  ing  to  support  he  expecte  t^t  he  wUI  be 

800.  General  Government:  dexlne  of  Social  Security  and  other  transfer  Criticized  again.  But  the  Senator  from 

Reduce    outlays    from    Legislative  payments.  Until  the  Indexation  process  Is  Virginia  did  not  come  here  expecting  a 

Branch  accounts ^°^     modified,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  except  rose  garden.  He  came  hwe  to  stand  tar 

-.  that  the  nation  has  decided  to  live  with  In-  fiscal    responsibility,    and    that   he   has 

Subtotal,      General      Govern-  fla tlon  rather  than  fight  It.  done,  just  as  his  distinguished  father  did 

ment *""         on  the  wage-price  front,  the  big  step  the  before  him 

^*'^'°"^-                           .-*  iQn     president  took  was  a  joke:  he  authorized  a  i  sav  to  inv  friend  from  Virelnla  how 

Repeal  Davis-Bacon  Act 130     ^                 euldeline  that  moves  from  7  per-  ^^|     ,,L,     ^  ^"«^°  *™™  virgmia  now 

institute  hiring  freeze  for  all  Fed-  ^«*  T^an  ouwr  ifmlt  of  9.6  percent.  Aito  this  litUe  game  around  here  works    A 

eral  General  Schedule  positions  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    flmis— not  all— wlU  let  the  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  discovered  In  the 

xmder  Office  of  Personnel  Man-  government  know  In  advance  about  some  of  food  stamp  program  an  overli4>ping  and 

agement 2.000     t^eir  price  increases — not  aU.  That  Is,  If  they  duplication  of  a  program  that  Is  already 

Reduce  categorical  grante-ln-ald  to  choose  to,  since  It's  all  voluntary.  wasteful  and  corrupt  beyond  any  com- 

the  states  by  pro-rated  amounts  ^^  ^^^  budget-cutting  side.  Carter  had  parlson.  I  asked  the  Congressional  Budg- 

totallng  the  ainount  of  the  state  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^„j  j^^  ^ut  of  the  fiscal  l^O  ^  Qg^ce  to  give  me  its  closest  conserva- 

share  Of  general  revenue  shar-  ^  ^     ^^^^^^  which  has  been  allowed  to  swell  $41  ^.^^  estimate  on  what  this  overlap,  this 

Reduce  dep;rtmVntaYov;;he-ai'"ex:  Zrcr°e^!bimy ' '  S  KallCn  oY  Salo-  dupUcaUon.  is  costing  the  American  peo- 

pendltures  for  travel,  transoor-  ^^^  g^^   ^^,^^  '^^  i^f^re  the  program  was  Ple  each  year 

tatlon.    printing,    reproduction.  announced   "they  better  not  delay  until  the  I   ask   the   Senator   from   Virginia   to 

public     relations     and     equip-  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year  Oct.  1."  guess  how  much  it  Is  costing.  He  cannot 

ment   ",";"""  '^            But.  of  course,  delay  Is  just  what  has  been  guess,  because  he  does  not  even  know 

Reduce  budgets  of  the  regulatory  ordered.  Despite  an  official  "leak"  that  $4  bU-  specificaUy  what  I  am  talking  about.  But 

agencies  by  10  percent 300     ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^  trimmed  out  of  the  current  j^  j^  costing  the  American  taxpayer  $629 

subtotal,  various  Functions.-    6.530  S^sa^rei^Ta'^'^lo^m^nJCm-"'''*  Sg  alJ>^fS,J"^?'CneeS^  wl  S^' 

ZTTT:  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  thing  about  taifcing  aoout  lood  lor  uie  neMy  we  are 

Grand  total,  all  functions....  26.651  ^ue  whole  exercise— apart  from  the  serious  not  talkmg  about  cuttmg  off  food  for 

•OMB  estimate,  March  14,  1980.  condition  of  the  economy— Is  the  willingness  anybody.  We  are  talking  about  waste,  ex- 

of  administration  officials  to  shade  the  truth,  travagance,  duplication. 

I  Prom  the  Wsishluftlon  Poet  Mar.  20.  19801  President  Carter  and  Treasury  Secretary  G.  m  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  SUb- 

'                 '    ,p.^^p.,  .^^™  v?iiiiam  Miller  insisted,  for  example,  that  the  mitted  an  amendment  to  cut  out  this 

«T.  iKT  AOAiw  ^^^    budget   was   a    response    to    changed  jgjg   million   of   spending,   and   it   was 

(By  Hobert  Ro-wen)  conditions.  adopted  by  a  two-vote  margin. 

Now  that  President  Carter  has  unveUed  Thus.  Miller  said  that  the  recent  extraordl-  j^  HARRY  P  BYKD  JR  Mr  Presi- 

hls  fourth  "antl-lnflatlon"  program  In  three  nary  jumps  In  the  Inflation  Indexes  were  un-  •                    aimatjtr  ^olrt9 

years,  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  It's  not  his  expected.  By  contrast,  a  candid  Fed  Chairman  aem,  wm  tne  o«!^'^^  yieiar 

last.  A  fifth,  maybe  a  sixth,  swing  at  the  p^ui  Volcker  remarked  that  no  one  should  BAT.  HrJ.Mh.  1  STeiQ. 

problem  will  be  needed.  have  been  surprised.  The  increases  this  year  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  not 

The  cold-blooded  assessment  of  flnanclal  ^ere  a  consequence  of  the  oil  price  hikes  and  been    aware    Of    that    particular    figure, 

experts  Is  that  Carter  may  have  partlaUy  mortgage  cost  Increases  late  In  1979,  he  said,  but  I  do  know  that  the  budget  submitted 

assuaged  the  anguish  of  the  bond  markets,  .^.j^^  ^^^^  ^^  jbat  the  present  crisis  was  by    President    Carter    proposes    to    in- 

but  he  has  yet  to  deal  a  meaningful  blow  to  triggered  by  Carter  himself.  When  he  sent  to  crease  spending  for  food  stamps  by  56 

inflation.  Congress  a  guns-and-butter  budget  for  fiscal  percent  over  and  above  the  $6.2  billion 

His   promise   to    balance   the   fiscal    1981  1931,  he  was  telling  the  world  that  his  budget 

budget  with  $13  or  $14  billion  In  program  ^^s  out  of  control,  that  there  would  be  no  j^-     tj-,t^«j  w^a-Hv 

reductions  Is   still   mostly  rhetoric.   He  has  end  to  double-digit  inflation.  Hence,  the  col-  nar.  xit^loxio.  cMu,ur.       ^^ 

.     revealed  only  $3.1  billion  in  actual,  proposed  upse  of  the  bond  market.  ''^  i   ^*t /*^*'   *^-,  "*"°*?*' »5?2. 

cute.  The  rest  of  It— $10  billion— Isn't  sped-  jj^  ^^s  proposing  to  have  his  Treasury  and  amendment  to  reduce  this  waste  by  $629 

fled.  The  exercise  to  date  gives  every  ap-  assorted  federal  agencies  borrow  close  to  $90  million  was  approved  by  the  committee 

pearance  of  a  slelght-of-hand  political  ma-  billion  this  calendar  year,  pushing  Interest  by  a  two-vote  margin, 

neuver.  and  deserves  to  be  so  regarded  until  ^^^^  skyward.  He  had  no  antl-lnflatlon  pro-  I  wish  the  Sentaor  frCMn  Virginia  had 

proven  otherwise.  After  all.  Carter  has  been  gram— except  a  hope  for  a  recession  steep  been  there  SO  he  could  have  seen  the 

promising  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1981  enough  to  hold  back  the  price  avalanche,  but  pgderal    bureaucrats    rush    out    of    the 

ever  since  1976.  nUld  enough  to  keep  Sen.  Kennedy  In  his  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^    j^                 .j.^^^  ^^^ 

In  fact,  the  most  specific  thing  the  presl-  place.  j^  ^  ^     ^y^  .     ..^^x,     »ovpmm««ntal  offices 

dent   produced  last  week  was  a  back-door  worse.  Carter  and  his  advisers  either  didn't  ^adE  to  their  little  ^vernmentW  omces 

memberehip  in  OPEC  by  imposing  what  econ-  understand  what  they  were  doing  or  thought  a^d    got    on    their    governmental    teie- 

omist    Walter    Heller   aotly    labeled    "that  the  mere  repetition  of  words  like  "prudent"  phones.  and  they  began  calling  the  pres- 

mlserable  lO-cents-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline"  and  "responsible"  would  disguise  the  reality  sure  groups  all  over  this  country.  With- 

through  a  fee  on  imported  oil.  of  a  dangerous  and  Imprudent  course.  They  in  24  hours,  there  was  a  virtual  ava- 

Economlc     Council     Chairman     Charles  didn't.  Now  the  words  Include  "tough"  and  lanche  Of  telegrams.  Including  telegrams 

Schultze.  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Import  fee.  "pain."  They  won't  fool  anybcdy.  either.  jj-Qm  my  own  State,  replete  with  non- 

admlts  that  It  will   add  four-tenths  of  a  tutt  M«a    Mr    Pr«x!ld««nt    T  should  sense. 

^^L%r:S:r^Z:^.VX  rrreL^-  ^^^^^  Sl?mfof  Sr£ Vthe  cS-  .two  days  later,  the  Agriculture  Com- 

Those  are  probably  underestimates,  since  tinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  mittee.  in  continuing  its  consideration 
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ci  the  authorization  bill,  reconsidered 
the  Helnu  amendment;  and  by  a  one- 
vote  margin  backed  up  and  said.  "WeU, 
we  will  make  it  $300  million  instead  of 
$629  milll(  in." 

I  am  g<  ing  to  take  this  fight  to  the 
Senate  flo  >r,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  T  7e  are  going  to  talk  about  the 
$629  million  instead  of  $300  million. 

This  is  bn  illustration  of  what  hap- 
_  ins  here,  right  on  this  floor.  Inflation 
begins  wh<  re  we  work,  on  the  floor  of  the 
U3.  Senat  6. 

HAEIRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
Senator  w  11  yield,  I  say,  first,  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  certainly  will 
sunxut  the  position  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  N  orth  Carolina  when  that  flght 
does  come  |to  the  floor. 

of  waste,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  recall  that,  2  years 
ago,  the  Iispector  General  of  the  De- 
of  Health,  Education,  and 
.  his  official  report,  stated  that 
that  one  d  spartment  misspent,  through 
waste,  mis  nanagement,  and  fraud,  be- 
tween $6.3  )illlon  and  $7.2  billion. 
HEI  MS.  That  is  correct. 
HAI  RY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  then 
Secretary  c  I  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I.5r.  C^ifano.  said  that  the  Inspec- 
"  was  not  exactly  correct,  that 

$6  billion  that  had  been  mis- 
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HKLItS 


Mr. 

everybody's 
economic 
whether  th« 
this  crisis 
"our  hearts, 
tinguished 
and  to  our 


Representatives 
is  up  to  us 
part  that . 
that  is  plagp 

"Hie  plain 
inflation 
Here  is  whe^e 
proved  yea 
bloated,  bi„ 
through  yeai 
gress  autho-izes 


tor  Genera 
it  was  only 
spent. 

Mr.  HElIis.  And  that  information  was 
fleetingly  dissemenated  among  the 
people,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  al- 
most like  (,  ship  passing  in  the  night. 
But.  admit  edly.  a  minimum  of  $6  bil- 
lion was  wa  5ted  in  1  year. 

Then  I  h  !ar  all  these  voices  say.  "Oh. 
we  cannot  >aiancc  the  budget  this  year. 
We  must  ba  lance  it  next  year." 

We  have  been  hearing  that  how  long? 
Twenty  yea  -s?  Thirty  years' 

Mr.  BAK  m..  All  my  life. 

Mr.  HEL  ifS.  The  Senator  from  Tten- 
nessee  says  he  has  heard  it  all  his  life, 
and  he  is  a  man  of  much  experience 

Mr.  HAR  ElY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  We  have 
been  hearin  j  it  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HEU  IS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  no  t  only  for  his  statements  this 
morning  bii  t  also  for  the  principles  for 
which  he  his  stood  as  a  Senator  from 
thd  great  St  ite  of  Virginia. 


CONGRi  SS  SHOULD  PEEL  THE 
JDDGET  PINCH 


crisis, 


ii 


Mr.  President,  obviously, 

mind   is   on   the   Nation's 

but    the    question    is 

will  to  do  something  about 

in  our  hearts.  When  I  fay 

I  refer  primarily  to  the  dis- 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

<jounterparts  in  the  House  of 

It  tolls  down  to  this:  It 

each  of  us,  to  recognize  the 

of  us  Flays  in  the  inflation 

ng  this  Nat'on. 

and  unvarnished  fact  Is  that 

right  here  in  Congress. 

the  deficits  have  been  ap- 

ifter  year.  Here  is  where  the 

spending  bills  are  rushed 

after  year.  Every  t'me  Con- 

and  appropriates  ex- 


travagant amounts  for  Pederal  spending 
programs,  inflation  grows  higher.  When 
I  say  "e^vtravagant."  I  mean  any  amount 
in  excess  of  the  money  taken  in  by  the 
Pederal  Government.  Excessive  Pederal 
spending  and  excessive  Pederal  borrow- 
ing have  virtually  destroyed  the  dollar 
and  in  the  process  have  made  credit  in 
the  private  section  unavailable. 

That  is  why  we  have  a  Federal  drt>t 
approaching  $850  billion— almost  a 
trillion. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  on  the  brink  of  chaos.  At  the 
present  time,  the  United  States  is  devot- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  GNP  to  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  handouts  than 
at  any  period  except  at  the  height  of 
World  War  n. 

Despite  the  political  rhetoric  calling 
for  a  balanced  budget  next  year,  the 
fact  is  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals will  actually  increase  spending. 
These  proposals  will  actually  raise  taxes 
because  of  the  growth  in  inflation  in  the 
past  several  weeks.  As  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointed  out  Tuesday,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  cuts  are  sched- 
uled only  after  upward  revisions  for 
inflation  have  been  tacked  on.  So  it  is 
a  shell  game.  Por  fiscal  year  1980  and 
fiscal  year  1981.  the  add-ons  total  $15.5 
billion,  and  then  the  administration 
budget  cutters  came  around  and  said. 
"We  are  going  to  cut  $15.5  billion."  So 
they  added  on  and  then  they  cut  back, 
and  they  were  exactly  where  they  were 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  a  little  bit  like 
an  unscrupulous  merchant  who  doubles 
his  prices  before  marking  the  items 
"half  off." 

By  the  same  token,  gross  tax  receipts 
will  increase  by  some  $32.5  billion, 
because  infiation  is  pushing  people  into 
higher  and  higher  tax  brackets.  Taxes 
are  up.  not  down.  And  the  American 
taxpayer  is  worse  off,  not  better. 

It  gets  around  to  this,  Mr.  President: 
What  are  we  and  Members  of  Congress 
going  to  do  about  this?  We  can  talk,  we 
can  say.  "We  favor  a  balanced  budget." 
I  doubt  that  there  is  one  Senator  who 
has  not  been  home  in  the  last  few  weeks 
and  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  "I  favor 
a  balanced  budget,"  £ind  the  people 
believe  him.  But  it  is  not  what  he  says 
when  he  is  home  that  counts.  It  is  how 
he  votes  when  he  is  here  that  counts. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  demon- 
strate that  Members  of  Congress  per- 
sonally understand  the  hardships  that 
the  American  pec^le  are  facing.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  when  we  talk 
atout  making  cuts  in  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment we  are  ready  to  begin  with  that 
branch  of  Government  which  Is  closest 
to  us;  that  is,  our  own,  the  legislative 
branch. 


gress  could  vote  to  insulate  himself  or 
herself  from  the  inflation  that  Is  caused 
right  here  in  Congress.  But  we  have  this 
little  deal,  which  I  vigorously  oppose, 
of  an  automatic  pay  increase  imless 
Congress  decides  overtly  to  vote  against 
that  automatic  pay  increase.  So  this  has 
happened  time  and  time  again. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
legislative  appropriations,  going  back 
flrst  5  years  and  then  10  years  and  15 
years: 


Legblatira 
approprittions 


Number 
of  staff 


Member's 
salary 


Fiscal  year: 

•965 $210,000,000 

JH? 345,000,000 

1975 -  765,000,000 

1980 1,170,000,000 


25, 000  J30, 000. 00 

30, 000  42,  500. 00 

38, 000  44, 600. 00 

41,  OOO  60, 662. SO 


;eaih 


stsrts 


So.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress reduce  the  salaries  of  Senators 
and  House  Members  by  10  percent 
and  reduce  the  overall  level  of  legislative 
branch  spending  by  20  percent  not  nact 
year.  Do  it  now. 

If  we  are  going  to  limit  the  growth 
of  Pederal  bureaucracy,  let's  start  with 
our  own  bureaucracy. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  see  how  in 
good  conscience  any  Member  of  Con- 


It  cost  $210  million  to  operate  this 
Congress  in  1965.  By  1970  the  cost  of 
operating  this  Congress  had  increased 
$345  million.  In  1975  it  cost  $765  mil- 
lion. And  this  year  it  Is  going  to  cost 
$1,170,000,000  to  operate  Congress  and 
all  of  its  various  entities. 

How  about  staff  members?  Oh,  we  talk 
about  holding  the  line.  In  1965  there 
were  roughly  25,000  people  employed  by 
Congress.  By  1970  it  had  grown  to  30,000 
In  1975  it  had  gone  to  38.000  and  then 
this  year  It  is  41,000  people  employed  by 
Congress. 

The  salaries  of  Senators  and  staff 
members  have  increased  proportionately. 

If  we  look  at  this  legislative  spend- 
ing, and  this  is  our  own  backyard  Mr 
President,  it  represents  a  457-percent 
mcrease  in  15  years. 

Who  are  we  to  talk?  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves do  we  need  to  have  so  many  staff 
members  around  here? 

Herman  Talmadce  so  often  has  said 
that  this  Congress  is  no  longer  being  run 
by  Senators  and  Representatives;  It  Is 
being  run  by  staff  members.  41,000  of 
them. 

If  we  look  at  the  legislative  spend- 
ing, we  see  a  457-percent  increase  in  the 
past  15  years. 

So  let  us  ask  ourselves:  Do  we  need 
to  have  so  many  staff  persons?  Do  our 
constituents  really  demand  all  of  these 
services  which  cost  so  much?  Would  not 
they  regard  lower  taxes  as  more  impor- 
tant than  any  services  Senate  offices  pro- 
vide? Can  we  justify  having  our  salary 
Increases  tied  automatically  to  PWeral 
wage  increases  generally?  Why  do  we  not 
stand  up  and  demand  roUcall  votes  on 
salary  Increases? 

Or  better  yet,  why  not  actually  cut 
our  salaries  to  demonstrate  that  Con- 
gress means  business  in  cutting  the 
budget?  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  has  already  received  many  letters 
irom  special  interests  who  say  they  favor 
balancing  the  budget,  but  still  demand 
hwidouts  because  their  own  pet  proj- 
ects are  so  important.  If  we  cut  our  own 
salaries,  and  our  own  legislative  appro- 
priations, we  can  demonstrate  a  wiU- 
ingness  to  do  something  about  InflaUon 
instead  of  just  talking  about  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  why  not  actually 
reduce  our  salaries  as  a  matter  of  good 
raith  to  demonstrate  that  Congress 
really  does  mean  business  in  cutting  the 
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Pederal  budget?  If  we  do  that  in  our  own 
bailiwick  then  no  Senator  and  no  Repre- 
sentative should  have  any  reluctance 
whatsoever  to  just  look  carefully  at  all  of 
these  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  in 
appropriations  bills  that  have  come  and 
will  come  to  us  for  consideration. 

But  Mr.  Carter's  plan  to  flght  inflaticm. 
illusory  as  it  is  and  deceptive  as  it  is, 
has  already  set  off  a  nervous  titter  all 
around  the  country  among  various  pres- 
sure groups  and  beneficiaries  of  Pederal 
largess. 

I  could  not  tell  you.  Mr.  President, 
how  many  letters  I  have  already  received 
from  my  State  and  other  States  of  peo- 
ple who  say,  "Cut  the  other  people  but 
do  not  cut  us." 

A  great  many  of  my  friends  were  here 
from  the  County  Commissioners  Associa- 
tion and  a  little  later  on  the  League  of 
Mimicipalltles.  and  I  may  be  one  of  the 
few  Senators  in  this  body  who  has 
served  as  a  city  coimcilman  and  I  under- 
stand the  problems  of  local  government. 

But  they  came  here  and  they  had  re- 
ceptions, tuid  they  visited  Senators  and 
they  put  the  bee  on  us  for  Pederal  rev- 
enue sharing. 

I  said,  "Pine,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
revenue  to  share."       

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
TSONGAS 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN 
SOUTH  APRICA 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pride  today  in  annoimcing  the  po- 
litical prisoner  project  of  the  Congres- 
sional Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Group  on 
Southern  Africa. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Group  on 
Southern  Africa  is  a  bicameral,  bipar- 
tisan congressional  organization  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  poUtical,  social,  and 
economic  justice  in  southern  Africa. 
Forty-eight  Members  of  Congress  are 
members  of  the  group.  TTie  political 
prisoner  project  has  been  organized  by 
Congressman  Tom  Downey.  The  project 
fulfills  one  of  the  core  responsibilities  of 
the  ad  hoc  monitoring  group — that  Is  to 
monitor  the  cases  of  political  dissidents 
who  are  detained,  imprisoned,  or  banned 
by  the  South  Africcm  Government. 

Congressman  Downey  and  his  staff 
have  compiled  a  list  of  200  South  African 
dissidents.  Prom  that  number  56  have 
been  selected  as  candidates  for  adop- 
tion by  Members  of  Congress.  All  56 
have  been  accused  or  convicted  of  polit- 
ical, as  opposed  to  violent,  crimes.  Con- 
gressman Downey  has  sent  a  packet  of 
Information  on  an  adoptee  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Group.  The 
member  is  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
prisoner  and  his  family,  to  write  to  the 
appropriate  South  African  official  on  his 
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behalf,  to  publicize  his  plight,  and  gen- 
erally to  promote  the  safety  and  ultimate 
release  of  the  prisoner. 

The  project  Is  designed  in  part  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  what  happened  to 
Steven  Biko  in  1977.  Biko  was  a  political 
prisoner  in  South  Africa  and  died  from 
injuries  sustained  during  his  detenticm. 
Like  most  of  the  dissidents  in  South 
Africa,  his  crime  was  to  oppose  apart- 
heid politically  and  prominently.  He 
was  not  a  revolutionary.  His  death  was 
a  tragedy  because  Biko  was  the  kind  of 
leader  who  offered  the  best  Yiap&s  for  a 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  to  the  black 
majority.  In  the  future,  such  prisoners 
will  not  be  anonymous.  Thanks  to  Con- 
gressman Downey  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Group,  dissidents 
in  South  Africa  will  be  monitored  by  an 
American  Member  of  Congress.  Before 
officials  decide  to  torture  or  murder  a 
political  prisoner,  there  will  be  a  reali- 
zation that  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  a 
Senator  or  a  Craigressman  knows  the 
situation,  is  following  It  closely,  and  is 
ready  tb  respond. 

Beyond  the  humanitarian  reasons  for 
this  project,  there  are  very  pragmatic 
purposes  for  monitoring  political  prison- 
ers. The  South  African  Government 
faces  a  growing  threat  of  revolutionary 
violence  from  the  disenfranchised  and 
dispossessed  black  majority.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  minority  government  has 
been  consistent  over  the  years — clamp 
down  on  all  forms  of  black  opposition, 
from  the  moderates  advocating  peaceful 
change  to  the  radicals  who  urge  violence. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Monitoring  Committee  want  to  see  a  vio- 
lent, radical  resolution  of  the  racial  crisis 
in  South  Africa.  Nor  do  we  support  those 
who  advocate  a  violent  resolution.  To  the 
contrary,  we  see  the  moderate  opponents 
of  apartheid  as  absolutely  critical  to  a 
relatively  peaceful  transition  to  majority 
rule.  If  the  moderates  are  suppressed, 
only  the  radicals  remain.  This  pattern 
of  political  radicalizatlon  and  polariza- 
tion is  all  too  familiar  to  students  of 
South  African  politics.  The  moderates 
try  to  effect  change  through  the  system. 
But  they  gain  no  concessions  from  an 
Intractible  government.  In  frustration, 
they  turn  to  sharper  criticism  of  apart- 
heid. The  Government  responds  with  a 
banning  order,  detention,  or  imprison- 
ment. And  so  another  moderate  leaves 
the  scene,  silenced  by  government  re- 
pression, and  ready  to  abemdon  his 
moderate  approach. 

The  political  prisoner  project  is,  in  my 
view,  a  very  effective  way  to  slow  this 
process  of  radicalizatlon  and  polarization 
in  South  Africa.  The  project  imposes  a 
political  cost  on  political  persecution  of 
moderates.  "Hie  South  African  Govern- 
ment now  must  recompute  the  price  of 
political  repression.  Nothing  we  do  here 
will  end  the  Government's  instinct  for 
self-destruction,  but  we  can  play  a  role, 
a  constructive  and  I  hope  expanding  role, 
in  the  promotion  of  peaceful  change.  We 
must  f(M-ge  a  larger  dialog  between 
America  and  South  Africa.  We  must 
demonstrate  our  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  racial  Justice.  We  must  do  our 
part  to  encourage  and  protect  the  mod- 


erates. The  political  prlsooer  project  is 
an  effective  and  tim^  vehicle. 

Congressman  Dowmr  has  asked  me 
to  adopt  Winnie  Mandela.  Winnie  Man- 
dela is  best  known  as  the  wife  of  NelsoD 
Biandela,  the  black  nationalist  leader 
now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  a  South 
African  prison.  But  Winnie  &Iandela  is  a 
lifekmg  antlapartheid  activist  in  her 
own  right.  Now  in  her  60's,  she  has  en- 
dured many  years  of  official  persecution 
and  harassment.  She  is  currently  under 
a  5-year  banning  order  which  has  "rusti- 
cated" her,  as  the  official  euphemism 
goes,  to  a  remote  rural  location  some 
350  kilometers  from  her  home  in  Johan- 
nesburg. The  rustication  has  effectlTdjr 
Isolated  Mrs.  Mandela  from  most  visi- 
tors, including  mysdf  during  my  recent 
visit  to  South  Africa.  I  request  unani- 
mous coilsent  that  her  biography  pre- 
pared by  Congressman  Downxy  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcc«o  at  the  conclusiaa 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  Ad  Hoc  Monitor- 
ing Group  CHI  Southern  Africa  fills  an 
important  fimction  in  the  Congress.  It 
has  grown  steadily  since  its  inception  In 
1977.  Congressman  Downty  has  au- 
thored a  short  history  of  the  group,  and 
I  think  that  my  eminent  colleagues 
might  find  it  useful  and  informative.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
document  appear  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (ffdered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Over  the  next  few 
years  South  Africa  will  become  an  ever 
more  Important  part  of  the  American 
security  calculation.  The  Ad  Hoc  Moni- 
toring Group  is  well  placed  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  American-South  Afri- 
can dialog.  We  have  a  large  supply  of 
political  pris<Hiers  up  for  adoption.  I 
Invite  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
consider  associating  themselves  with  the 
group. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  that  of  the 

48  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring 

Group,  two  of  us  are  UJ3.  Senators  and 

46  are  House  Members.  I  would  hope 

there    would    be   more    Senators    who 

would  be  willing  to  Join  the  group  and 

participate    in    the    attempt   to    bring 

about  a  peaceful  transition  in  South 

Africa.  

WmmiT  1 

WlNIflK  Mamisl* 

Winnie  Mandela,  one  of  the  beet-known 
leaders  of  black  opinion  In  South  Africa, 
has  suffered  a  long  history  of  political  per- 
secution. The  wife  of  Nelson  Mandela,  the 
African  National  Ck>ngreas  (ANC)  leader  now 
serving  a  sentence  of  life  imprtaonment  un- 
der maximum  security  on  Robben  laland. 
Mrs.  Mandela  la  a  major  political  ngure  In 
her  own  right. 

A  social  worker  by  profession.  Mr*.  Man- 
dela was  flivt  detained  In  IB68.  wbUe  preg- 
nant, for  participating  In  a  demonstration 
against  the  pass  laws.  First  banned  In  196S. 
she  has  been  Jailed  several  times.  In  1S48. 
Mrs.  Mandela  at  .  31  others  were  charged 
under  the  Suppression  of  Conununlam  Act. 
They  were  alleged  to  have  xindertaken  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  banned  ANC.  Dur- 
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EXBDIT  2 

Tax   CONGKE^IONAL   AO  HOC  MONrTOUNG 

OaOlTF    ON   SOCTHEXM  AYSICA 


September  12,  1977  black 
civil  rights  leader  Steven  Blko 
as  a  result  of  Injuries  re- 
the  custody  of  South  Af- 
hls  death  Blko  wrote  that 
South  Africa  have  nothing  to 
and  very  much  to  be  afraid 


c«ll 

In 
a  forel 


Origins:    Oi 
South  African 
died  In  hu 
celved   while 
rican  police 
"ttae  blacks  in 
lean  on 
of  In  tbe  futufe 

Blko's  death  In  prison  and  the  wave  of  ar- 
rests and  detections  of  civil  rights  and  reli- 
gious leaders  uhlcta  followed  brought  home 
to  many  memi  ers  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress a  clear  vl^on  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
South  Africa  was  prepared  to 
go  In  repressifag  dissent.  Previous  to  these 
•vents  there  hi  A  been  some  perception  in  the 
United  States  ibat  South  African  authorities 
were  preparing  to  soften  their  racial  posl- 
to  win  favor  In  world  opinion, 
attention  generated  by  Blko's 
death  and  ttae  iarrest  of  other  prominent  civil 
rlgtata  leaders  ip.  South  Africa  proved  the  fal- 
perceptlons  and  highlighted 
tbe  apparent  fatentlon  of  the  South  African 
government  tii  take  an  Increasingly  hard- 
line stance  ag^st  activism  and  social  dis- 
sent. 

It  was  in  tills  atmoq)bere  In  ttae  autumn 


of  1977  tbat  three  U.S.  Members  of  Congress, 
Thomas  J.  Downey  (D-NT),  Andrew  Magulre 
(D-NJ).  and  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.), 
sent  a  letter  to  their  colleagues  on  September 
28  Inviting  them  to  Join  a  congressional  mon- 
itoring group  on  South  Africa.  This  letter 
pointed  out  that  in  the  past  18  months  21 
political  prisoners,  including  Steve  Blko,  had 
died  while  under  arrest  by  South  African 
police,  and  explained  the  rationale  for  an 
outside  monitoring  group  concerned  wltb 
events  in  South  Africa. 

As  you  know,  very  effective  monitoring  sys- 
tems have  been  established  to  watchdog  po- 
litical prisoners  in  other  countries.  It  Is  our 
Intention  to  set-up  a  similar  ad  hoc  group  in 
Congress  to  oversee  the  fate  of  other  political 
prisoners  In  South  Africa. 

It  is  possible  that  had  such  a  Congres- 
sional group  been  in  existence  a  month  ago 
to  protest  the  arrest  and  treatment  of  Steve 
Blko,  he  might  still  be  alive  today  to  help 
lead  South  Africa  towards  social  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Several  days  before  this  "Dear  Colleague" 
was  drafted  eleven  concerned  Members  of 
Congress  met  with  South  African  Ambassa- 
dor Donald  Sole  in  Washington  to  discuss  ttae 
Blko  case  and  the  treatment  of  other  pris- 
oners in  police  custody.  This  meeting  was 
followed  up  on  October  7  by  a  letter  to  Am- 
bassador Sole  Informing  him  that  "Following 
a  meeting  with  you  on  September  23,  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  decided  to  form 
an  ad  hoc  monitoring  group  concerned  about 
ttae  fate  of  a  reported  2,500  political  prison- 
ers currently  in  South  African  Jails." 

Magulre,  Downey  and  Markey  were  Joined 
In  signing  this  letter  by  William  Brodhead 
(D-Mich),  Bob  Carr  (D-Mlch)  and  Less  Au- 
Ooin  (D-Oreg) .  In  ttals  first  official  act  of  the 
congressional  monitoring  group,  the  South 
African  Ambassador  was  asked  for  specific 
information  concerning  Peter  Jones,  who  was 
arrested  and  detained  wltb  Steve  Blko  on 
August  19,  1977.  Specific  information  was  also 
requested  about  twenty  other  political  de- 
tainees who  had  died  in  custody  since  March 
1976. 

With  the  subsequent  arrest  of  approxi- 
mately 50  prominent  church,  political  and 
civil  rights  leaders  on  October  19  by  tbe 
Vorster  government.  Individual  members  of 
tbe  ad  hoc  group  decided  to  seek  legislative 
sanctions  In  Congress  against  South  Africa 
wbile  continuing  to  work  for  information 
about  and  tbe  release  of  Indivlduai  political 
prisoners. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MEMBBUHIP 

By  January  1978  there  were  thirty  members 
of  what  had  been  named  ttae  Ad  Hoc  Moni- 
toring Group  on  South  Africa  (AHMO).  The 
membersibip  was,  and  is,  bipartisan  and  pre- 
dominantly liberal  to  moderate,  with  many 
of  the  members  belonging  to  the  young, 
post-Watergate  election  class  of  1974.  As  of 
January  1980  the  membership  had  grown  to 
48,  though  several  founding  members  had 
failed  to  win  reelection  in  1978.  Ttae  group 
was  also  expanded  In  1979  to  Include  two 
members  of  the  Sente,  Mark  Hatfield  (R- 
Oreg.)  and  Paul  Tsongas  (D-BIass.),  who 
had  prevloTioly  been  a  member  of  ttae  group 
In  the  House.^  In  1979  the  name  of  the  group 
was  cbactged  to  the  Congressional  Ad  Hoc 
Monitoring  Group  on  Southern  Africa  to  re- 
flect an  expanded  concern  about  events  in 
all  of  southern  Africa,  which  was  taken  to 
include  Soutii  Africa,  Namibia,  Zimbabwe/ 
Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  Botswana,  Angola 
and  Zambia. 


The  AHMO  Is  ad  hoc  in  every  sense.  The 
leadership  role  is  assigned  to  four  co-co- 
ordinators, two  Democrats  and  two  Repub- 
licans— currently  they  are  Downey  and  Paul 
McCloskey  (R-Cal.),  on  the  House  side  and 
Senators  Tsongas  and  Hatfield.  However,  Inl- 


'See  Appendix  A  for  a  complete  member- 
ship list  as  of  January  1.  1980. 


tlatives  for  legislation,  meetings,  letters,  and 
ottaer  projects  are  encouraged  from  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  There  Is  no  central  office, 
no  dues  obligation  and  no  professional  staff. 
Staff  coordination  and  the  day-to»day  func- 
tions of  the  group  are  performed  mainly  by 
assigned  members  on  the  personal  staffs  of 
the  group  co-coordinators.'  Letterhead  sta- 
tionery has  been  printed,  and  mailings  are 
done  and  materials  provided  at  the  members' 
own  expense. 

The  AHMG  is  made  up  primarily  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  do  not  sit  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committeee,  and  one  Intended 
purpose  of  the  group  has  been  to  provide  an 
outlet  and  information  vehicle  for  ttaose 
Members  of  Congress  wtao  have  a  personal 
Interest  In  southern  African  affairs  but  no 
official  position  or  duties  in  this  regard  with- 
in the  Congress.  Ttae  membership  has  ex- 
panded to  include  six  of  the  nine  members 
of  Africa  Subcommittee,  Including  its  Cbalr- 
man  Steven  Solarz  (D.-N.Y.),  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  the  Oongressional  Black  Caucus. 
However,  ttae  AHMO  remains  a  separate  and 
distinct  group,  with  none  of  Its  leaderstalp 
taoldtng  positions  on  eittaer  ttae  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  or  in  ttae  Black  Caucus, 
ttaough  the  group  relies  very  much  on  the 
cooperation  and  expertise  of  ttae  members 
and  staff  of  ttaese  two  groups. 

AIMS   AND  GOALS 

An  original  intention  of  ttae  founding 
members  of  the  AHMG  was  to  make  a  study 
of  the  complex  legal  powers  of  tbe  South 
African  Minister  of  Justice  and  security 
police,  and  to  monitor  the  arrest,  trial  and 
detention  of  political  dissidents  In  South 
Africa. 

A  majority  of  these  arrests  result  from  pro- 
visions of  the  Terrorist  Act  of  1967,  which 
broadly  defines  "terrorism"  as  any  activity 
designed  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  South  Africa. 

Section  Six  of  ttae  Terrorist  Act  provides 
for  ttae  Indefinite  detention,  wlttaout  charge, 
of  any  person  suspected  of  terrorism.  The 
burden  of  proof  under  the  Act  is  upon  the 
accxised  to  prove  they  are  not  terrorists.  No 
court  Is  allowed  to  question  the  validity  of 
a  detention  order,  nor  Is  a  court  empowered 
io  order  a  prisoner's  release. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  adopted  In  June 
of  1976,  contains  a  clause  providing  for  In- 
definite preventive  detention.  In  other  words, 
persons  even  suspected  of  terrorism  may  be 
arrested  imder  ttae  Security  Act.  Detention 
orders  must  be  reviewed  only  every  12 
months. 

Since  1963,  at  least  50  political  detainees 
taave  died  In  South  African  Jails.  According 
to  Ministry  of  Justice  Records  20  of  ttaese  50 
detainees  committed  suicide.  Several  other 
prisoners  reportedly  died  when  they  "slipped 
In  the  shower",  "fell  seven  floors  during  In- 
terrogation," or  "fell  down  stairs." 

It  was  ttae  death  of  the  black  activist  Steve 
Blko,  leader  of  the  so-called  Black  Conscious- 
ness Movement  which  drew  international  at- 
tention to  the  broad  powers  given  to  the 
South  African  police  by  tbe  Terrorism  Act. 

Despite  his  stature,  Blko  was  arrested  in 
late  August  of  1977,  and  after  several  weeks 
In  Jail,  the  government  announced  his  death. 
Many  people  in  South  Africa  and  abroad  felt 
that  if  the  Vorster  government  was  willing  to 
risk  Blko's  death  while  in  detention,  other, 
less  well-known  political  prisoners  might  suf- 
fer the  same  fate. 

Donald  Woods,  editor  of  the  South  African 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Dispatch,  talked  to  Blko 
shortly  before  his  arrest  and  noted  that  "we 
had  a  pact.  If  he  died  in  detention,  and  If 
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'The  original  staff  coordinators  Included 
Philip  Sparks,  David  Hoffman  and  Peter 
Knight.  Since  1979  they  taave  been  David 
Smith.  Ann  McLane,  Rick  Rolf  and  Chris 
Chamberlain. 


one  of  four  specific  causes  of  death  was  al- 
leged I  would  know  it  to  be  untrue.  Ttae  four 
were:  self-lnfiicted  hanging,  suffocatlcn, 
bleeding  or  starvation."  Initial  reports  by  the 
South  African  government  indicated  that 
Blko  had  been  on  a  hunger  strike  Just  prior 
to  his  death  and  the  inquest  that  followed 
heard  evidence  that  Biko  had  suffered  severe 
head  wounds.  The  official  Inquest  Into  Blko's 
death  fixed  no  blame  for  his  death,  but  noted 
massive  injuries  to  bis  body. 

Ttae  treatment  of  Blko  prior  to  his  death 
also  serves  to  illustrate  South  African  treat- 
ment of  Its  political  dissidents.  In  1973  the 
government  banned  the  publication  of  the 
writings  of  Blko  and  prohibited  him  from 
being  quoted  in  the  press;  in  1976  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  South  African  police  and  re- 
detained  in  August  of  the  same  year  under 
provisions  of  the  Terrorist  Act.  One  year 
later,  Biko  was  again  detained  and  he  died 
two  weeks  later  In  prison. 

Ttarougtaout  ttae  9Sth  Congress  the  AHMG 
pursued  its  monitoring  activity  with  regard 
to  political  prisoners  and  a  number  of  In- 
quiries were  made  of  the  South  African  Am- 
bassador and  ttae  Ministry  of  Justice.  How- 
ever, ttae  difficulty  of  gathering  the  up-to- 
date  Information  on  trials  and  detentions 
required  to  pursue  adequate  follow-up  of 
these  inquiries  made  the  success  of  this  ac- 
tivity less  than  satisfactory. 

The  AHMG  is  prepared  to  renew  its  efforts 
In  this  direction  In  1980  with  the  Initiation 
of  a  new  project  of  Inquiry  and  monitoring 
on  behalf  of  political  detainees  in  South  Af- 
rica. With  the  help  of  groups  such  as  Am- 
nesty International,  the  American  Friends 
Service,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Lawyers  Committee  For  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law,  and  the  U.S.  State  Department,  blog- 
n4>hles  have  been  prepared,  and  will  be  main- 
tained, on  several  hundred  political  prison- 
ers in  South  Africa.  These  Individuals  may 
be  "adopted"  by  members  of  the  AHMG  and 
other  interested  Members  of  Congress,  who 
will  make  Inquiries  about  their  legal  rights, 
fair  treatment  and  the  welfare  of  the  prison- 
ers and  their  families  during  detention  or 
imprisonment.  The  AHMG  will  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  political 
prisoners,  but  the  adoption  procedure  should 
be  somewhat  se'f-sustninlng  through  the 
efforts  of  individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs. 

In  short,  this  and  the  other  activities  and 
goals  of  ttae  Monitoring  Group  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Political  prisoners:  letter  writing  and 
monitoring  the  cases  of  political  dissidents 
in  detention  or  under  banning  orders. 

2.  Information:  briefings  for  Members  and 
their  staffs  on  current  events  in  southern 
Africa.  This  function  of  the  proup  provides 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  information  on 
African  affairs  for  ttaose  Members  who  do  not 
serve  on  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  in  ttae 
House  or  Senate.  In  conlunctlon  wltta  ttae 
Department  of  State  Visitors  Program,  meet- 
ings are  arranged  between  AHMO  members 
and  Africans  visiting  this  country,  Americans 
recently  returned  from  Africa  and  other  area 
experts.' 

3.  Discussion:  formal  and  informal  discus- 
sions among  AHMG  members  are  arranged 
when  issues  affecting  southern  Africa  are 
being  debated  or  about  to  be  debated  in  the 
House. 

4.  Press  conferences  group  actions  to  com- 
ment on  specific  events:  In  light  of  ttae  State 
Department's  occasional  reluctance  to  make 
public  protestations,  the  AHMO  can  serve  as 
a  body  representative  of  the  feelings  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  nrotestine  abuses  of 
human  rigtats  in  Soutta  Africa.  While  these 
conferences  often  do  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  press,  they  generally 


'  Appendix  B  lists  a  number  of  the  guest 
speakers  and  visitors  wltta  tbe  AHMO  since 
1977. 


receive  extensive  coverage  In  South  Africa. 
Also,  these  protests,  when  ttaey  do  receive 
American  press  coverage,  serve  to  educate  an 
American  public  ttaat  is  generally  unin- 
formed about  Africa  and  tbat  is,  at  ttae  same 
time,  subjected  to  an  extensive  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Soutta  African  government 
to  infiuence  American  opinion. 

5.  Legislation:  the  initiation  of  and  lobby- 
ing for  legislation  ttaat  effectively  promotes 
human  rights  and  legitimate  American  In- 
terests in  southern  Africa  taas  become  one 
of  tbe  most  important  and  most  prominent 
functions  of  the  AHMG. 

As  a  general  rule,  letters,  press  statements, 
lobbying  efforts  and  other  public  pronounce- 
ments are  not  undertaken  in  the  name  of 
the  AHMG  as  a  whole.  Members  are  invited 
to  participate  or  lend  their  names  to  Mon- 
itoring Oroup  activities  6r  not  as  ttaey 
ctaoose.  This  Is  intended  to  promote  a  diver- 
sity of  views  on  specific  Issues  and  to  encour- 
age the  participation  In  ttals  ad  taoc  group 
by  Members  of  Congress  of  botta  parties  and 
of  various  shades  of  political  background 
and  opinion. 

Unanimity  is  required  only  in  acceptance 
of  the  general  statement  of  purix>se  of  tbe 
Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Oroup: 

Given  the  importance  of  Southern  Africa 
to  our  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
now  and  in  the  future,  the  purpose  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Group  on  Southern 
Africa  is  to  monitor  developments  in  South- 
ern Africa,  to  make  available  Information  on 
Southern  Africa  and  to  work  for  the  attain- 
ment of  social,  economic  and  political  Justice 
in  Southern  Africa. 

Activities  and  Accomplishments:  In  Janu- 
ary 1978  ttae  AHMG  sponsored  a  ttaree  hour 
seminar  entitled,  "South  Africa  In  Perspec- 
tive" as  an  introduction  of  the  new  Monitor- 
ing Group  to  the  Congress.  The  program  in- 
cluded background  briefings  for  Members 
and  their  staffs  by  Martin  Ennals,  Secretary 
General  of  Amnesty  International,  Dennis 
Keogh,  Deputy  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Office  of  Southern  African  Affairs,  and 
Clagett  Taylor,  South  African  Desk  Officer 
at  ttae  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Ennals  presented  ttae  findings  of  a 
major  study  by  Amnesty  International  on 
political  prisoners  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
State  Department  experts  briefed  the  group 
on  tbe  consequences  of  the  election  wtalcta 
taad  recently  returned  Prime  Minister  Vorster 
to  power  in  South  Africa. 

Ttals  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed 
monitoring  committee  became  tbe  subject  of 
a  serious  controversy  when  it  was  discovered 
that  an  officer  of  the  South  African  Infor- 
mation Ministry  had  attended  the  closed 
briefing.  Attendance  at  ttae  AHMO  meeting 
was  clearly  restricted  on  the  printed  agenda 
and  in  tbe  opening  remarks  of  ttae  speakers, 
but  information  on  the  meeting,  including 
the  names  of  South  African  parliamentarians 
the  State  Department  speakers  felt  might  be 
amenable  to  social  change,  was  leaked  to  a 
pro-government  newspaper  in  South 
Africa.  The  AHMG  protested  In  very  strong 
terms  to  the  South  African  Ambassador,  in- 
forming him  that  his  "staff  has  seriously 
deceived  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  by  attending 
our  meeting." 

On  January  26  the  Johannesburg  news- 
paper The  Star  carried  a  front  page  head- 
line— "U.S.  Rebuke  Over  SA  'Spying'  on 
Committee."  A  Downey  aide  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  relations  between  the  Soutta 
African  Embassy  and  the  AHMO  had  been 
seriously  damaged  and  that  the  group  would 
do  what  It  could  to  have  South  African  Em- 
bassy officials  labelled  persona  non  grata  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  Rand  Dally  Mall  also  car- 
ried the  story  on  January  27  under  the  ban- 
ner, "Row  Looms  Over  SA  'Spy'  In  Washing- 
ton.'" In  referring  to  the  coverage  of  the 
affair  by  the  more  conservative  South  Afri- 
can press,  the  Rand  Daily  Mall  article  said: 

The  outcry  In  some  Soutta  African  papers 


ttaat  ttae  ad  hoc  committee  U  trying  to  'sub- 
vert' (South  African)  parliamentarUiiB  la 
privately  thought  by  XJS.  officials  to  be  some- 
what exaggerated. 

Tbe  'spy*  scandal,  taowever,  did  not  end 
there.  On  January  31,  1978  the  AHMG  was 
addressed  by  Donald  Woods,  tbe  former  edi- 
tor of  the  East  London  Daily  Dispatch,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Journalists  in  South 
Africa  and  a  close  friend  of  Steve  Blko  be- 
fore his  death.  Woods  was  put  under  a  ban- 
ning order  for  his  opposition  to  apartheid, 
and  he  fled  to  the  United  States  after  escap- 
ing house  arrest  in  South  Africa.  Once  again 
this  meeting  was  restricted  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  and  this  restriction 
was  announced  several  times  and  posted  at 
the  door.  Nevertheless,  the  closed  meeting 
was  attended  by  a  registered  agent  of  the 
South  African  Ministry  of  Information,  Eva 
Neterowlcz.  a  paid  lobbyist  for  DeKeiffer 
and  Associates.  When  asked  to  Identify  her- 
self at  the  meeting  Ms.  Neterowlcz  claimed 
that  she  worked  for  VS.  Representative  Dan 
Rostenkowskl,  when  In  fact  she  had  left 
his  employ  three  months  earlier. 

Another  strong  letter  was  sent  to  Ambas- 
sador Sole  protesting  the  presence  of  a  regis- 
tered lobbyist  at  the  closed  AHMO  meeting 
which  "was  both  an  affront  to  our  Group  and 
to  the  Congress  which  her  firm  and  your  gov- 
ernment seek  to  communicate  with." 

A  further  controversy  followed  when  Eu- 
gene Hugo  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  ttae 
Johannesburg  Star  was  recalled  to  Soutta  Af- 
rica. Mem.bers  of  the  AHMG  protested  his 
recall,  which  they  believed  was  due  to  South 
African  government  pressure  as  a  result  of 
Hugo's  reporting  on  the  activities  of  ttae 
AHMG  in  the  Star  article  referred  to  above. 
Ambassador  Sole  denied  any  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  South  African  government 
either  for  Mr.  Hugo's  recall  or  for  the  attend- 
ance of  South  African  representatives  at 
AHMG  meetings.  Relations  between  tbe 
South  African  Embassy  and  the  Monitoring 
Group  have  remained  cool  since  this  Inter- 
change, though  there  has  been  no  repetition 
of  Incidents  involving  unauthorized  attend- 
ance at  the  AHMO  meetings  by  Soutta  Afri- 
can agents  of  Embassy  personnel. 

Following  this  controversial  beginning,  tbe 
AHMO  began  planning  a  package  of  legisla- 
tive measures  designed  to  make  clear  to 
Soutta  Africa  the  strong  dlsi^probatlon  at 
the  United  SUtes  regarding  the  i^>artbeld 
system.  Legislation  was  Introduced  by  Moni- 
toring Group  Members  to  put  economic  as 
well  as  moral  pressxire  on  ttae  South  African 
government.   Including  the  following  bills: 

To  deny  credit  or  deductions  tor  VS.  busi- 
nesses for  taxes  paid  or  accrued  in  South 
Africa. 

To  prohibit  any  extension  of  credit  to 
South  Africa  by  tbe  Export-Import  Bank. 

To  prohibit  the  importation  of  Soutta  Af- 
rican goods  produced  by  work  wtalcta  was  sub- 
ject to  discriminatory  wage  scales  or  Job 
classlficatloos. 

To  protalblt  ttae  sale  of  so-called  "gray 
areas"  items  to  Soutta  Africa,  such  as  "civil- 
ian" aircraft  which  could  be  converted  to  a 
military  application. 

The  most  successful  of  these  legislative 
measures  was  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Hep.  Thongas  to  the  Export-Import  Act  of 
1945,  which,  as  enacted  in  November  1978, 
prohibits  Ex-Im  loans,  loan  guarantees  In- 
surance, or  credit  for: 

1.  Exports  which  could  be  used  to  enforce 
apartheid. 

2.  Any  exports  to  South  African  govern- 
ment agencies  unless  tbe  President  deter- 
mines that  significant  progress  taas  been 
made  toward  the  elimination  of  apartheid. 

3.  E'ports  to  purchasers  In  SA  who  do  not 
adhere  to  an  acceptable  code  of  fair  employ- 
ment practices. 

Members  of  the  AHMO  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  interpretation  of  this  amendment  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  State,  while  more  effective 
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■ought  to  encourage  movement 

employment  practices   in 

Increasingly,  emphasis  is  be- 

economlc  meaaures  in  planning  a 

apartheid. 
tit  United  States  became  South 
one  trading  partner  by  buy- 
more  goods  from  South  Africa 
previous  year.  Furthermore,  the 
this  trade  was  9432  million  in 
'8  favor.  According  to  the  most 
of   Congress   study.    United 
in   South    Africa    totals 
billion,   which   constitutes   more 
of  the  total  foreign  invest - 
country.  Moreover,  American 
is  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
high  technology  areas  of  the 
f^m  which  it  is  estimated  that 
derives  approximately  60  per- 
economic   growth.   Because   of 
of  global  recession,  rising 
social  and  political  unrest  it 
for  the  South  Africans  to  main- 
level  of  foreign  investment.  This 
in  the  hands  of  the  opponents 
in  the  United  States  and  else- 
nembers  of  the  AHMO  and  others 
Congress  are  prepared  to  support 
economic  sanctions  to  promote 
change  in  South  Africa, 
has  been  made  in  persuad- 
t4an  100  of  the  approximately  312 
in  South  Africa  to  sign  a 
conduct  known  as  the 
This  code  is  based  on 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  de- 
In  the  workplace,  collective  bar- 
and  improvements  in  train - 
and  advancement  opportunities 
'  workers.    However,    adherence    to 
is  entirely   voluntary   and 
nonltor  In  practice.  In  meetings 
Oroup    representatives    of 
companies,  members  of  the  AHMO 
clear  that  they  have  only  mini- 
a  voluntary  Sullivan  Code  sys- 
because    the    Sullivan 
:  nake    no    reference    to    political 
are    therefore    acceptable    to 
there  is  some  question  as  to 
Sullivan    Code    is   actually    a 
I  gainst  apartheid  or  whether  it 
provide  an  accommodation 
for  American  business, 
the  AHMO  participated  in  on 
workers  was  the  cancella- 
of  a  South  Africa  govem- 
demollsh  the  homes  of  20,000 
"illegal"  community  of  Cross- 
Town  in  the  autvimn  of  1978. 
of  the  Monitoring  Oroup 
before    the    demolition 
revoked,  and  the  Oroup  issued  a 
against  its  destruction.  The 
in  the  Crossroads  conununlty 
~  to  be  in  violation  of  laws 
workers  in  "white"  areas  to 
housing  apart  from  their 
amllles.   Croaaroads   was  estab- 
s^xiatters  in   1975  to  circumvent 
restrictions;  a  health  clinic  and 
removal  were  Installed  in  1976, 
I   there   were   two   schools   and 
and  social  groups  in  the  com- 
Congressmen  who  visited  Croee- 
were  impressed  by  the  good 
spirit  and  the  indtistrlous 
he  residents — 73  percent  of  the 
percent   of   the   women   were 
loyed.   After  protests  by   the 
I  ither  concerned  groups  the  gov- 
"  were  halted  in  Novem- 

Flnancial  Blall  reported   in 
March    that    South    African 
iter   Plk   Botha   was   "reliably 
o  have  cautioned  against  rash 
■;  the  'squatters'  because  of  the 
outcry  which  would  follow." 
AHMO  will  oontliiue  to  ful- 
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fill  la  that  of  lending  the  voices  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  concerned  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  "international  outcry" 
ftgainst  injustice  and  repression  In  southern 
Africa.  Ilie  area  demanding  the  primary 
attention  of  the  Oroup  throughout  1979 
was  Zimbabwe  Rhodesia.  The  fight  in  the 
Congress  was  divided  into  two  parts:  1. 
Should  the  United  States  send  observers  to 
the  April  elections  in  Rhodesia?  2.  After  the 
elections,  should  the  United  States  lift  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  new  govern- 
ment? 

The  great  majority  of  the  AHMO  opposed 
both  these  propositions  and  continued  to 
argue  for  the  convening  of  an  all-parties 
conference  and  an  internationally  super- 
vised election  which  would  be  truly  "free 
and  fair"  and  include  the  nationalist  parties 
banned  from  the  April  election  process. 
Members  of  the  AHMO  joined  many  others 
in  speaking  on  the  floor  on  these  issues, 
and  the  Group  held  numerous  behind-the- 
scenes  strategy  meetings  with  members  of 
the  Africa  Subcommittee,  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Black  Caucus.  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  (MCPL) 
and  others  opposing  the  lifting  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  Two  sanctions  lifting 
proposals  were  soundly  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  a  masterful  compromise 
was  eventually  worked  out  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Africa  Subcommittee  calling  on  the 
President  to  lift  sanctions  on  November  16. 
1979  imless  he  judged  that  it  was  not  In 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  at  that 
time.  The  passage  of  this  measure  prevented 
a  premature  lifting  of  sanctions  which 
might  well  have  made  the  Rhodeslan  gov- 
ernment Intractable  to  the  remarkably  svic- 
cessful  settlement  procedure  then  being 
pressed  upon  them  by  the  British. 

With  the  denouncement  of  the  Rhodeslan 
question,  the  focus  of  the  AHMO  and  other 
liberal  groups  in  the  Congress  has  turned 
to  Namibia,  where  a  very  similar  problem 
exists,  and  to  the  many  human  rights  and 
economic  considerations  of  our  dealings 
with  South  Africa.  So  long  as  the  political 
and  social  repression  inherent  in  the  apart- 
heid system  continues  to  function,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  groups  in  the  United 
States  such  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Oroup 
on  Southern  Africa  to  speak  out  strongly 
and  vrtth  consistency.  The  Injustice  In 
South  Africa  remains  one  of  the  foremost 
Issues  In  the  minds  of  the  nations  of  the 
Third  World,  whose  friendship  becomes 
more  Important  to  the  United  States  every 
year.  Rapid  movement  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  that  area  of  the  wt>rld  is  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  the  AHMO, 
but  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  painful  lessons  we  are  learning 
from  instability,  revolution  and  bloodshed 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  must  not  be 
Ignored  in  our  dealings  with  Africa. 

Appendix  A 

CoircRxssiONAL  Ad  Hoc  MoinxoBiNO  Oboup 

OK  South  AraxcA 

(96th   Congress  Membership  List 

(February  1,  1980)) 

Co-Coordinators:    1.   Senator   Paul   Tson- 

gas,  2.  Senator  Mark  Hatfleld,  3.  Thomas  J. 

Downey,  M.C.,  4.  Paul   McCloakey,   M.C.,   6. 

Joseph    Addabbo,   M.C.,   6.   John   Anderson, 

M.C.,  7.  Les  AuCoin,  M.C.,  8.  Don  Bailey,  M.C., 

9.  Michael  Barnes,  M.C..  10.  Beiicley  Bedell, 

M.C..    11.   Don   Bonker,   M.C.,    12.   William 

Brodhead,  M.C. 

13.  John  Buchanan.  M.C,  14.  Robert  Carr, 
M.C,  16.  Cardiss  Collins,  M.C,  16.  Silvio 
Conte.  M.C.  17.  John  Conyers.  M.C.  18. 
Charles  Diggs,  M.C.  19.  Julian  Dixon.  M.C, 
20.  Robert  Drinan,  M.C,  21.  IX>n  Edwards, 
M.C,  22.  Melvln  Evans.  M.C,  23.  Millicent 
Fenwlck,  M.C.  24.  Benjamin  Oilman,  M.C 

26.  William  Gray,  M.C.  26.  Thomas  Harkln. 
M.C.  27.  Harold  Hollenbeck,  M.C.  28.  Eliza- 


beth Holtzman.  M.C,  29.  Dale  Klldee,  M.C. 
30.  Mickey  Leland.  M.C.  31.  Michael  Lowry, 
M.C,  32.  Andrew  Magiiire,  M.C.  33.  Edward 
Markey,  M.C.  34.  Parren  Mitchell.  M.C.  35. 
Richard  Ottlnger,  M.C,  36.  Leon  Panetu, 
M.C. 

37.  Donald  Pease,  M.C,  38.  Charles  Rangel, 
M.C,  39.  Patricia  Schroeder,  M.C,  40. 
Stephen  Solarz,  M.C,  41.  Oladys  Spellman, 
M.C,  42.  Pete  Stark,  M.C.  43.  Bruce  Vento, 
M.C.  44.  Henry  Waxman,  M.C.  46.  Ted  Weiss, 
M.C.  46.  Charles  Wilson  (TX).  M.C,  47. 
Howard  Wolpe.  M.C,  and  48.  Lester  Wolff, 
M.C. 

Appendix  B 
The  following  is  a  partial  listing  of  the 
visitors  and  guest  speakers  who  have  met 
with  members  of  the  Congressional  Ad  Hoc 
Monitoring  Oroup  on  Southern  Africa  since 
January  1978: 

1.  Martin  Ennals.  Director  of  Amnesty 
International. 

2.  Donald  Woods,  former  Editor  of  the 
Bast  London  Dally  Dispatch. 

3.  Dr.  C  P.  (Connie)  Mulder.  South  African 
Minister  of  Information  and  of  Plural  Rela- 
tions and  Development. 

4.  Tim  Smith,  Director  of  the  Interfalth 
Center  for  Corporate  Responsibility. 

5.  Joseph  Latagomo,  Associate  Editor  of 
The  Johannesburg  Post. 

6.  Chief  Oatsha  Buthelezl  of  the  Zulu. 

7.  Robinson  Makayl,  News  Editor  of  the 
Times  of  Zambia. 

8.  Colin  Eglin,  leader  of  the  South  African 
Progressive  Federalist  Party  (PFP). 

9.  Daniel  Kwelagobe,  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion and  Public  Service,  Botswana. 

10.  Student  youth  leaders  from  ZAPU, 
SWAPO,  ANC,  and  the  International  Union 
of  Students. 

11.  JusUn  Nyoka.  prominent  black  Rho- 
deslan journalist. 

12.  Richard  Moose.  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs. 

13.  Dr.  Pleter  Koomof,  South  African 
Minister  of  Cooperation  and  Development. 

14.  Prof.  Nicholas  Wiehahn.  leader  of  the 
South  African  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
Labor  Legislation. 

16.  A.  M.  Rosholt.  Executive  Chairman  of 
Barlow  Rand  Limited,  and  executives  of 
Barlow  Rand.  Anglo-American  Corp..  and 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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MOZAMBIQUE  TO  REVIVE  ROLE  OF 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  PinaUy,  Mr.  President, 
today  in  the  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "Mozambique 
To  Revive  Role  of  Private  Sector." 

I  have  been  argxiing  to  my  colleagues 
lor  a  year  and  a  half  now  that  there  is 
Indeed  hope  of  peaceful  transition  in 
southern  Africa  and  that,  indeed,  the 
free  enterprise  system  has  an  appeal  that 
would  eventually  prevail. 

The  greatest  problem  I  have  always 
seen  is  our  attempt  to  engage  in  rhetoric 
and,  If  you  will,  to  discoimt  people  before 
we  have  a  chance  to  know  anything 
about  them,  the  instinct  being  to  go  for 
labels  and  not  one's  true  politics. 

Let  me  read  from  the  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

Maputo.  Mozambiqut,  March  19. — Prealdent 
Samora  Machel  disclosed  yesterday  that  his 
government  was  cuting  back  sharply  on  its 
pervasive  role  in  the  country's  economy. 

Machel  called  on  the  thousands  of  small 
industrialists  and  shopkeepers  who  fled  the 
country  at  the  time  of  its  Independence  in 
1976  to  return  again  and  take  over  businesses 
again.  Since  their  exodus,   the  enterprises 


have  been  nin  by  the  government  with  in- 
different success. 

In  a  4V4-hour  speech  outlining  .radical 
changes  in  Mozambique's  heretofore  rigidly 
Marxist  economic  policy.  Machel  also  said 
that  m  the  future  nationalized  industries 
will  be  expected  to  make  profits  and  that 
prices  to  farmers  will  be  Increased.  Essen- 
tial consumer  goods  will  be  rationed  in  the 
larger  cities,  he  said. 

Mozambique  gained  independence  from 
Portugal  with  a  minimum  of  violence  but 
the  exodus  of  260,000  Portuguese  who  domi- 
nated trade,  •   •   •  disrupted  the  economy. 

With  foreign  exchange  earnings  dependent 
mostly  on  sales  of  cashew  nuts  in  the  West, 
the  Machel  government  has  steadily  strength- 
ened ties  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
South  Africa,  while  maintaining  its  firm 
Ideological  allegiance  with  the  Communist 
Bloc. 

Despite  aid  from  the  Soviet  Bloc  and 
Western  Europe,  the  economy  has  remained 
stagnant.  It  was  further  damaged  by  pvmi- 
tive  raids  from  Rhodesia  against  guerrillas 
harbored  here  during  the  Just-ended  war  in 
the  neighboring  country. 

Machel  interrupted  his  speech  yesterday  to 
sing,  whistle,  teU  jokes  and  compliment 
ministers  on  their  clothes.  Yet  the  speech  it- 
self was  serious  and  concentrated  on  issues 
of  direct  concern  to  his  audience  of  60,000 
in  Independence  Square:  economic  problems 
and  long  lines  at  shops.  Indeed,  the  biggest 
applause  was  for  the  simple  announcement 
that  no  one,  not  even  the  military,  was  to 
have  priority  in  the  lines. 

Machel  stressed  that  Mozambique  is  still 
committed  to  socialism.  "The  state  must  m- 
volve  Itself  with  large  development  projects 
and  the  major  social  sectors  of  education, 
health,  housing,  and  justice."  he  said.  "The 
state  should  not  sell  matches." 

This  represents  the  most  dramatic  change 
in  policy.  Previously  Mozambique  was  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  all  of  the  shops  and 
Industries  that  existed  at  Independence.  So 
when  thousands  of  shopkeepers  and  other 
businessmen  left,  the  new  government  jtist 
took  over.  There  are  state  run  bars,  res- 
taurants, boutiques,  shoemakers,  hairdress- 
ers, and  garages. 

Many  run  well.  But  the  food  and  clothing 
shops  put  together  Into  a  national  chain 
of  "people's  shops"  have  failed.  Those  who 
run  them  are  paid  more  than  nurses.  Machel 
noted,  but  do  little  to  find  goods  to  seU. 
Their  shops  are  often  empty  while  neighbor- 
ing private  shops  have  goods  for  sale. 

Some  small  businesses,  Including  some 
"people's  shops."  will  be  returned  to  private 
ownership,  Machel  said.  He  added  that  10.000 
Mozambleans  in  South  Africa.  Swaziland 
and  Rhodesia  virrote  to  say  they  wanted  to 
return.  He  promised  special  incentives  for 
them  to  come  back  and  invest  In  shops, 
restaurants,  farms  and  other  activities. 

Machel  stressed  that  they  must  a^ree  with 
Mozambique's  socialist  objectives  but  "the 
state  win  create  the  conditions  to  support 
private  traders,  farmers,  and  industrialists. 
Private  activity  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  straightening  out  our  country." 

If  the  "people's  shoos"  were  a  mistake,  co- 
operatives have  proved  to  be  much  more  ef- 
fective— probably  because  much  of  the  orga- 
nization is  done  by  local  residents  rather 
than  by  civil  servants.  Thus  many  of  the  peo- 
ple's shops  will  be  turned  over  to  consumer 
co-ops.  Any  not  wanted  by  private  traders 
or  the  co-ops  are  to  be  closed. 

The  economic  shakeuo  comes  after  a  two- 
month  offensive  against  Incompetence,  neg- 
ligence, and  corruption  that  led  to  more 
than  100  arrests. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  view  that  the 
United  States,  with  Its  free  enterprise 
system  and  its  capacity  to  bring  in  tech- 
nology, has  a  major  role  to  play   in 


Mozambique.  I,  for  one,  intend  to  begin 
the  process  of  putting  that  linkage  be- 
tween Mozambique  and  the  United  States 
in  place.  The  United  States  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  developmental  needs 
of  Mozambique  through  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  is  an  opportunity  fr«n 
which  it  would  be  foaUsb  to  retreat. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OP 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, the  conference  report  on  HH.  3919. 
which  the  clerk  will  now  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  conference  report  on  H.R.  3919,  an  act 
to  impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
experiencing  today,  this  week,  next  week, 
and  maybe  a  little  bit  longer,  another 
act  in  the  theater  of  the  absurd,  where 
we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  major  energy 
crisis,  primarily  a  crisis  brought  on  by 
inadequate  domestic  production  of  oil 
and  gas  and  other  energy  sources.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress,  for  several  years, 
has  assisted  the  present  administration 
in  doing  everjrthing  possible  to  prevent 
increased  production  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  and  other  energy  sources.  In  the 
process  of  preventing  that  increased  pro- 
duction and  making  us  more  dependent 
than  ever  on  foreign  supply,  they  have 
increased  the  burden  on  the  consumer, 
on  the  little  people  of  this  country,  to  a 
point  where  energy  cost  is  a  major  cwn- 
ponent  of  this  insane  inflation  that  we 
are  experiencing. 

There  is  no  one  else  who  is  to  blame 
but  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  can  try  to  find 
scapegoats  in  big  oil — and  they  contrib- 
uted; there  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  we  allowed  the  whole  thing  to  hap- 
pen. We.  In  fact,  encouraged  the  whole 
thing  to  happen. 


Recently,  small  royalty  ownen  in  New 
Mexico — that  Is,  people  who  obtain 
royalties  from  oil  and  gas  production 
on  small  pieces  of  land  they  may  own — 
have  found  that  they  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  pay  this  tax  and,  as  the 
Albuquerque  Journal  reported  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  Ana  Marie  Fenimore: 

There  Just  about  wasn't  any  way  thejr 
could  have  understood  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  them  with  the  windf  aU  profits  tax. 
For  the  most  part,  they're  plain  people.  smaU 
ranchers  and  farmers.  They  happen  to  have 
a  little  land  that  has  an  <H1  weU  or  two. 
The  money  helps  these  people  get  through 
the  economic  problems  of  the  times. 

They  never  thought  about  what  the  wlnd- 
faU  profits  tax  on  crude  oil  might  mean  to 
them.  They  didnt  understand  what  even  In- 
dustry experts  with  their  lawyers'  help 
haven't  been  able  to  figure  out. 

Besides,  most  of  the  time,  the  talk  waa 
about  how  the  tax  would  hit  the  big  oil 
companies.  Sometimes  it  was  about  how  It 
might  affect  the  smaUer  independent  pro- 
ducera. 

Nobody  talked  much  about  how  It 
would  affect  the  little  people  continuing: 

So  many  people  don't  understand  a  lot 
of  the  legislation  passed.  .  .  .  "The  pufoUc 
can  associate  with  the  reaction  of  common 
people  to  a  situation  they  reaUy  dont  un- 
derstand." 

As  one  family  said : 

The  President  of  the  umted  States  came 
out  on  TV  and  told  us  the  windfall  profit  tax 
was  to  tax  the  oU  companies'  profits.  He 
didn't  tell  us  that  it  was  going  to  tax  mineral 
right  owners  and  didnt  say  It  was  going  to 
raise  prices  at  the  pumps." 

(Mr.  STEWART  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
many  people,  unfortunately  a  minority, 
but  many  people  in  Congress  have  been 
trying  to  tell  the  media  and.  through 
them,  the  people  of  this  country  that  the 
big  oil  companies  are  not  going  to  pay 
this  tax. 

The  little  people,  the  independents,  the 
royalty  owners  and,  most  importantly, 
the  consumers  are  going  to  pay  this  tax. 

This  so-called  windfall  profit  tax  is- 
sue, before  us  today.  Is  beyond  "sticking 
it  to  big  oil."  It  has  become  a  knife  in 
the  back  of  our  economy.  It  has  become 
a  knife  in  the  back  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. It  has  become  a  knife  In  the  back 
of  the  small  royalty  owners,  the  Inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producers,  and  all 
others,  business  and  consimier  alike,  who 
make  this  great  country  work. 

If  this  is  how  we  fight  with  the  "moral 
equivalent  of  war,"  our  casualty  lists,  the 
casualty  lists  of  Americans,  surely  now 
far  outnumber  that  of  the  enemy. 

This  excise  tax — and  that  is  what  It  is, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  an  excise  tax  on  pro- 
duction— has  nothing  to  do  with  profits 
whatsoever.  This  excise  tax  will  end  up 
taking  over  $227  billion  from  the  Ameri- 
can economy  over  the  next  11  years,  if 
the  projections  are  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect. 

We  should  remember  that  this  is  $227 
billion  on  top  of  other  ma^or  tax  in- 
creases that  will  be  paid  directly  or  In- 
directly by  the  American  consumer  and 
taxpayer. 

The  list  of  those  taxes  is  frightening; 
$360  billion  in  Federal  taxes  and  rojral- 
ties  due  to  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices  un- 
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der  current  P  deral  law;  $130  billion  In 
State  taxes  ai  d  royalties  due  to  the  de- 
control of  oil  prices  and  current  State 
law;  $1  trlllic  0—11,000,000,000,000.  ap- 
proximately—  lue  to  inflation-caused  in- 
creases in  ncome  taxes — inflation- 
caused  increas  >s  over  which  the  Congress 
has  presided.  >ut  never  voted;  $330  bil- 
lion due  to  new  social  security  taxes; 
$110  billion  due  to  the  10  cents  a  gallon 
gasoline  tax,  unbelievably  touted  as  an 
anti-inflationary  measure  just  proposed 
by  the  Preside]  it. 

These  six  new  taxes  will  result  in  a 
total  11 -year  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer  of  oier  $2  trillion — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, $2  trillioi  i. 

Another  way  to  view  this  insanity  Is 
that,  on  the  hverage,  over  $225  billion 
will  be  taken  c  nt  of  the  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets, every  year  while  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  pre(  ict  less  than  $50  billion 
annual  increase  to  the  gross  national 
product.  Pour  or  five  times  greater  in- 
crease in  taxis  than  increase  in  the 
value  of  goods  and  services. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  does  that  make 
any  sense  wh£  tsoever?  How  do  we  ex- 
plain that  to  1 36  American  people  when 
they  start  fin  illy  to  figxu-e  it  out  on 
April  15  of  evei  r  year? 

The  full  con  sensus  of  this  vast  trans- 
fer of  personal  and  business  income  will 
be  as  profound  as  they  are  impredict- 
able.  At  the  ve  ry  least,  there  will  be  in- 
creased inflatidn  because  of  tax  money 
diverted  from  i  avings  and  investment  to 
consumption  t  nd  taxes  added  to  the 
price  of  goods  and  services.  There  will 
be  inflation  because  there  will  be  no 
comparable  inc  rease  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  sen  ices  as  a  result  of  those 
taxes.  In  fact,  there  will  be  decreases  in 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  and 
decreases  in  pr  xluctivity. 

There  will  bs  Increased  inflation  be- 
cause of  less  total  productivity  due  to 
less  money  for  ]  lew  investment  and  mod- 
ernization. Th<re  will  be  a  loss  of  jobs 
with  more  proluction  by  foreign  com- 
petitors and  mjre  favorable  tax  of  reg- 
ulatory environ  nent. 

There  will  bi,  believe  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  bureaucratic  government  to 
collect  and  spe  nd  the  taxes.  If  there  is 
the  last  thing  t  le  American  people  need, 
it  is  more  govei  nment. 

I  am  afraid  \  re  have  lost  sight  of,  one, 
the  original  objective  of  this  piece  of 
so-called  energy  legislation,  as  bad  as 
that  objective  i  lay  have  been;  and,  two, 
the  seriousness  of  our  total  energy  situ- 
ation. 

We  are  mere  y  continuing  to  produce 
energy  paperwork  and  tax  revenues 
that  will  wors<n  our  present  situation, 
rather  than  cr  (ate  more  energy,  which 
is  what  we  real  ly  need  to  do. 

This  so-callel  windfall  profit  tax  Is 
just  one  more  lousy  decision  that  this 
Nation  has  mide  to  get  us  into  this 
present  sad  sta  «  of  afTairs.  That  litany 
of  lousy  declslMis  began  in  1954,  Mr 
President. 

In  1954,  the  J.S.  Supreme  Court  im- 
posed price  controls  on  domestic 
natural  gas  wh  ch  held  that  price  below 
the  cost  of  find  Ing  new  gas.  These  arti- 
flcially  low  prices  encouraged  domestic 
consumption   bn^ause   gas   was   cheap. 


but  discouraged  efforts  to  find  new  gas 
suppUes  because  we  could  not  make  any 
money  on  it,  and  forced  U.S.  oil  invest- 
ments to  move  abroad  to  compete  in  the 
energy  marketplace  with  artiflcially  low- 
cost  natural  gas. 

The  result,  in  1954.  there  were  20,000 
independent  explorers  and  producers  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  in  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Traditionally,  these  independents 
have  found  over  80  percent  of  new  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas.  But  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  only  12,000  such  in- 
dependents. 

In  1966,  12  years  later,  the  Federal 
Government  suspended  the  leasing  of 
Federal  lands  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  production.  This  action  was 
the  beginning  of  a  systematic  Federal 
policy  of  restricting  or  denying  access 
to  potential  domeistlc  energy  supplies 
under  federally  managed  lands. 

In  spite  of  our  reril,  this  policy  con- 
tinues in  effect  today,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas,  but  also  for  coal, 
uranium,  and  geothermal  energy.  Not 
only  does  it  continue  in  effect,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  just  re- 
cently aggravated  that  policy  by  re- 
stricting Federal  lands  even  further 
than  they  were  previously. 

The  result  of  these  1966  and  subse- 
quent actions,  instead  of  being  self- 
sufficient  in  energy,  we  import  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  oil  requirements  at  prices 
two  to  three  times  what  they  would  be 
if  we  produced  it  domestically. 

We  import  an  increasing  amount  of 
natural  gsis  at  prices  three  to  foiu-  times 
domestic  cost. 

We  cannot  convert  from  imported  oil 
to  abundant  domestic  coal  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  because  not  enough 
coal  will  be  available  in  the  future 
through  mining,  and  as  far  as  the  pros- 
pect of  being  dependent — I  repeat,  de- 
pendent— on  imports  of  uranium  to  fuel 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  our  nuclear 
power  production  at  the  end  of  this 
century. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  to  anyone  listening 
and  reading  these  remarks  that  we  are 
moving  backward  when  this  great 
country  has  the  capacity  to  move  for- 
ward so  fast  it  will  make  the  heads  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  swim.  But  let  us 
proceed  with  history. 

In  1968:  For  the  first  time,  domestic 
consumption  of  crude  oil  exceeded  do- 
mestic production,  an  event  that  only  a 
few  geologists  seem  to  notice  and 
wept  at  the  time. 

In  1970:  Congressional  passage  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
whose  worthy  aims,  in  the  absence  of  a 
truly  national  interest  perspective,  be- 
gan a  decade  of  activities  that  prevented 
even  rational  domestic  energy  develop- 
ment. 

The  resxilt  of  the  1970  passage  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  how- 
ever worthy  its  aims  may  have  t)een,  was 
that  the  act  and  its  regulations  and  court 
interpretations  still  served  to  obscure 
offshore  and  onshore  drilling  for  oil  tmd 
gas,  obstruct  refinery  and  powerplant 
siting,  obstruct  pipeline  construction,  ob- 
struct coal  mining  and  coal  conversion, 
and  obstruct  many  other  activities  neces- 


sary to  energy  independence  and  na- 
tional survival. 

1971:  Price  controls  were  imposed  on 
domestically  produced  crude  oU,  serving 
to  reinforce  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
earlier  controls  on  domestic  natural  gas 
prices.  As  the  costs  of  finding  and  pro- 
ducing new  oil  exceeded  the  price  that 
could  be  charged,  the  U.S.  oil  investors 
accelerated  their  move  abroad,  where 
costs  were  much  lower  and  stockholders 
could  receive  better  returns  on  their 
investment. 

This,  of  course,  was  encouraged  by  the 
then  unorganized  countries  that  now 
make  up  OPEC.  One  has  to  beheve  that 
they  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing 
and  laughed  secretly  at  what  we  were 
doing. 

The  result  of  the  1971  actions,  aggre- 
gated with  preceding  actions,  was  that 
by  the  end  of  1971,  U.S.  drilling  had 
dropped  to  27,300  wells,  from  a  high  of 
more  than  58,000  in  1956. 

By  1973,  the  United  States  had  becMne 
dependent  on  imports  for  mie-third  of 
its  crude  oil  needs. 

1973:  The  first  OPEC  oil  embargo.  Has 
it  been  that  long?  OPEC's  control  of 
production  and  our  dependency  on  im- 
ports reached  the  point  where  OPEC 
could  control  both  world  energy  prices 
and  world  economic  policy.  If  anybody 
dow  not  think  that  OPEC  is  controlling 
the  economic  policy  of  the  world  right 
now — certainly,  of  the  free  world— then 
they  are  not  paying  attention. 

1974:  Some  people  will  remember  the 
much  heralded  "Project  Independence" 
which  was  begun — Including,  unbeliev- 
ably, the  continuation  of  price  controls 
on  domestically  produced  oil  and  gas, 
exactly  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  The  re- 
sult— disaster. 

The  decline  of  the  search  for  new  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  accelerated;  and  by 
the  end  of  1976,  3  years  after  the  OPEC 
embargo,  rather  than  importing  a  third 
of  its  crude  oil  needs,  the  United  States 
was  importing  40  percent  of  its  crude  oil 
needs. 

1977:  Our  new  President,  Jinuny  Car- 
ter, declared  war  on  energy.  His  moral 
equivalent  of  war  has  been  more  regula- 
tion and  taxation,  acquiesced  in  by  Con- 
gress, in  spite  of  the  feelings  of  their 
constituents.  Neither  reg\ilation  nor  tax- 
ation contain  any  promise  of  victory  in 
this  war  on  energy.  The  only  promise  of 
victory  will  come  through  domestic 
production. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  on  energy,  by  the 
end  of  1979,  the  United  States  was  im- 
porting more  than  45  percent  of  its  <^ 
needs,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer  of  about 
$65  billion;  that  is,  $65  billion  not  rein- 
vested in  the  U.S.  economy,  much  less  in 
U.S.  energy  production. 

Oil  imports  were  up  by  more  than  5 
percentage  points  in  3  years.  Inflation 
was  up  by  more  than  10  percentage 
points  in  3  years  and  now  is  approaching 
a  20-percent  inflation  rate — a  significant 
proportion  of  which  is  because  of  our 
dependency  on  foreign  imports. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  measure  of 
Congress.  Clearly,  we  have  failed. 

Mr.  President,  we  still  have  a  chance 
to  change  the  route  we  unfortunately 
are  following,  to  take  a  bold  step  in  try- 
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ing  to  get  the  message  to  the  American 
people,  to  let  the  pubUc  know  that  a 
rejection  of  this  conference  report  is  not 
giving  in  to  big  oil  but  is  an  effort  to 
encourage  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional energy  supplies,  particularly  those 
that  are  under  the  control  of  the  little 
people— the  independents,  the  royalty 
owners,  and,  in  fact,  the  consumers. 

There  is  a  gross  misunderstanding 
about  the  oil  industry  and  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax.  The  oil  industry  is 
made  up  of  many  components:  The  lit- 
tle people  at  the  bottom;  the  independ- 
ents, who  And  most  of  the  domestic  oil 
and  gas;  the  largely  domestically  owned 
and  managed  large  oil  companies;  and 
the  multinational  oil  companies,  who  are 
not  domestically  owned  and  managed. 
We  must  try  to  distinguish  among  these 
various  components  of  the  so-called  oil 
industry  as  we  try  to  get  control  and 
Increase  domestic  production. 

Many  small  royalty  owners  are  only 
l)eglnning  to  imderstand  the  impact  of 
this  bill  on  their  personal  fortimes.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that 
there  are  approximately  2,000  to  3,000 
land  and  royalty  owners  in  New  Mexico 
alone.  I  know  that  the  numbers  in  other 
States  are  far  higher  than  this.  I  think 
Oklahoma  has  approximately  300,000 
such  royalty  owners.  These  thousands  of 
people  will  be  paying  this  windfall  profit 
tax,  or  at  least  a  significant  portion  of  it. 
Also,  there  are  about  10,000  independ- 
ent oil  producers  who  will  be  paying  this 
windfall  profit  tax  because  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  for  them  to  attract 
investment  capital  to  continue  the  search 
for  new  oil  and  gas  supplies.  Yet,  the 
public  is  being  told  by  the  President  and 
others  that  this  bill  will  prevent  the 
major  oil  companies  from  having  record 
profits  like  those  they  had  last  fall. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  answer 
the  public — smd  how  my  colleagues  who 
vote  for  this  measure  will  answer  the 
public — when  the  profits  of  the  major  oil 
company  continue  to  be  high  and  when 
we  see  the  tax  they  are  paying  passed 
on  at  the  piunp.  as  almost  certainly  is 
going  to  happen,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  alternative. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  answers  they 
will  give  when  the  public  wonders  and 
asks  why  we  continue  to  import  as  much 
or  more  foreign  oil,  compared  to  the  sit- 
uation prior  to  the  passage  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

When  prices  continue  to  go  up  and 
domestic  production  continues  to  de- 
crease, what  will  be  the  answers  of  my 
colleagues?  Do  we  tell  them  that  Con- 
gress "thought"  this  bill  actuaUy  would 
affect  the  major  oil  companies?  Are  we 
going  to  be  man  and  woman  enough  to 
stand  up  and  admit  we  were  wrong,  when 
we  never  have  admitted  it  before?  I  think 
not.  Do  we  tell  them  that  we  had  to 
punish  the  independent  producer  and 
the  royalty  owner  and  the  consumer? 
That  is  what  we  are  doing,  but  we  seem 
unwilling  to  admit  it. 

Do  we  tell  them,  when  these  questions 
are  asked,  that  this  is  not  really  a  profit 
tax  but  an  excise  tax  on  all  oil  produced 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  on  the 
people  who  use  that  oil  in  one  way  or 
another? 


Do  we  dare  tell  them  that  we  really 
did  not  know  what  the  impact  of  this 
bill  would  be  when  the  warnings  have 
been  around  for  several  months? 

I  wish  for  the  Senate  to  tell  them  now. 
Mr.  President,  not  after  this  bill  is 
passed.  For  once  let  us  be  honest  with 
the  American  people.  Let  us  tell  th^n 
that  this  is  a  bad  bill;  it  was  a  l>ad  idea, 
well-intentioned  but  bad.  Let  us  tell  them 
that  it  will  discourage  investment  in  oxu- 
natural  resources.  Let  us  tell  them  it  will 
make  us  more  dependent  on  uncertain 
foreign  supply  of  F>etroleum  and  other 
energy  resources.  Let  us  tell  them  that 
when  taken  in  a  context  of  a  deteriorat- 
ing defense  and  foreign  policy  situation 
this  is  the  last  thing  we  should  be  do- 
ing; that  is,  discouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy  resources. 

Let  us  tell  them  that  it  will  hurt  all 
the  people  of  this  country  and  hurt  them 
without  any  compensating  benefits  to 
their  welfare,  not  just  the  people  who 
live  in  the  oil-producing  States,  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  all  the  States  and  are  de- 
pendent on  this  extraordinarily  and  ad- 
versely high-priced  imported,  foreign  oil, 
a  price  that  will  continue  to  go  up  so 
long  as  we  allow  OPEC  to  control  pro- 
duction. 

These  people  are  the  Investors  in  the 
energy  production  capacity  of  our  Na- 
tion, not  just  those  who  are  out  drilling 
the  wells  and  pumping  the  oil  or  invest- 
ing in  drilling  the  wells  or  pumping  the 
oil  but  those  who  must  buy  and  use  en- 
ergy. They  are  the  investors,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  being  hiut. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
conference  report  and  will  continue  this 
debate  for  as  many  days  as  possible,  so 
that  not  only  will  the  American  people 
have  a  chance  to  understand  what  we  are 
doing  to  them  but  maybe  some  Members 
of  this  body  will  begin  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing  to  our  constituents. 
To  reject  this  report  obviously  would 
be  a  bold  step  given  all  the  rhetoric  and 
misinformation  that  has  been  foisted 
upon  the  American  people.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly bold  step  in  an  election  year, 
but  I  think  it  is  clearly  an  election  year 
in  which  the  people  ai«  demanding 
honesty  as  well  as  good  policy. 

But  if  we  do  not  begin  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, next  year  may  be  too  late.  We  need 
to  join  together  to  get  this  country  back 
on  its  feet. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
interesting  analyses  made  of  the  present 
tax  and  regulatory  situation  with  respect 
to  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

I  have  been  trying  to  understand  some 
of  these  analyses,  and  I  am  not  entirely 
a  novice  in  the  business  of  minersd  ex- 
ploration and  mineral  production.  I  grew 
up  in  that  business  in  New  Mexico  and 
have  followed  it  closely  for  many  years. 
When  I  read  some  of  these  analyses  even 
by  people  who  are  in  the  business  and 
who  are  trying  to  make  it  simple  for 
members  of  their  business  and  for  royal- 
ty owners  and  others,  I  must  confess  that 
I  cannot  understand  it.  Let  me  read  part 
of  an  introductory  paragraph  from  a 
report  entitled  "A  Summary  of  Selected 
Provisions  of  Crude  Oil  Price  Decontrol 
RegTilatlons  and  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980."  produced  by   the  Inde- 


pendent Petroleum  Association  of 
America. 

This  association  represents  to  a  large 
degree  the  interests  of  the  10,000  to 
12,000  independent  oil  and  gas  producers 
and  to  some  degree  also  the  royalty  own- 
ers that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

This  first  quote  that  I  will  read  is  the 
caveat  and  the  warning  that  the  IPAA 
gives  to  their  membership  and  others 
who  read  this  pamphlet: 

Every  producer,  every  royalty  owner, 
every  holder  of  an  economic  Interest  In  crude 
oil  production.  Is  urged  to  seek  expert  ad- 
vice concerning  application  of  specific  regu- 
lations and  statutory  provisions  to  particular 
fact  situations.  There  are  many  nuances  and 
pltfaUs  for  the  unwary.  It  is  probable  that 
without  careful  analyses  and  consideration 
of  aU  relevant  facts,  regulations  and  laws  in 
each  situation,  a  producer  may  unintention- 
ally overprice  his  crude  oU  production  there- 
by subjecting  himself  to  excess  tax  llabUity 
and  potential  refiind  orders  and  penalties 
from  the  Department  of  Energy. 

And  I  should  add  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  continuing: 

Conversely,  it  is  just  u  Ukely  that  crude 
oil  may  be  underpriced,  thereby  denying  the 
producer  the  full  income  to  which  he  U 
entitled  and  subjecting  him  to  possible 
claims  and  legal  action  from  other  Interested 
owners  who  may  be  affected  by  his  decisions. 

Clesu-ly,  Mr.  President,  th's  part  of  a 
paragraph  is  an  alert  not  only  to  every 
producer,  every  royalty  owner,  and  every 
holder  of  an  economic  Interest  in  crude 
oil  production  but  to  the  lawyers  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  employ  In  order 
to  get  through  the  next  decade  of  tax 
and  regulatory  swamps.  Clearly  the 
windfall  tax  is  probably  going  to  be  a 
windfall  for  lawyers  and  accountants  as 
well  as  a  windfall  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payer and  the  consianer. 

The  introductory  page  of  this  pam- 
phlet goes  on  as  follows: 

It  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  the  reader 
to  understand  that  the  WlndfaU  Profit  Tax 
Act  provisions  do  not  In  any  way  change  or 
supersede  crude  oil  price  control  regulations. 
The  windfall  tax  provisions  are  imposed  on 
top  of  the  existing  crude  oil  price  control 
regulatory  system.  When  crude  oil  price  con- 
trols terminate  at  midnight.  September  30. 
1981.  the  regulations  will  be  considered  as 
continuing  in  effect  indefinitely  to  the  extent 
reference  to  them  is  required  to  administer 
windfall  profit  tax  provisions.  For  example, 
beginning  October  1,  1981,  all  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  will  be  free  of  price  con- 
trols and  may  be  sold  at  whatever  price  the 
market  may  bear.  For  windfall  tax  purposes, 
however,  crude  oil  which  prior  to  October  1, 
1981,  had  been  classified  as  lower  tier  or 
upper  tier  production  will  remain  subject  to 
tier  1  windfall  profit  tax  provisions  until  the 
windfall  profit  Is  amended  or  terminated; 
consequently,  it  Is  Important  that  production 
and  continuing  records  developed  for  crude 
oil  price  control  purposes  be  continued  after 
expiration  of  price  controls  September  30, 
1981. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  royalty 
owner  or  an  independent  producer  to- 
day? Let  us  see  what  they  are  putting 
up  with  right  now  in  absence  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  its  regulations. 

The  pamphlet  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  lower  tier  and  upper  tier  categories 
ofoU. 
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The  computation  of  tax  is  extremely 
complex,  at  least  it  appears  complex  to 
this  Senator,  and  apparently  ^so  to  the 
independent  producers. 

The  tax  is  appUed,  according  to  the 
IPAA,  to  each  separate  barrel  or  fraction 
of  a  barrel  removed  from  the  premises. 
The  concept  of  removal  is  identical  to 
that  provided  in  percentage  depletion 
provisions.  The  elements  necessary  for 
calculating  the  tax  are: 

First.  The  removal  price,  which  is  the 
selling  price.  Second.  The  adjusted  base 
price.  Third.  Severance  tax  adjustment. 
Fourth.  Windfall  profit  tax  rate.  Fifth. 
The  number  of  barrels  sold. 

The  base  price  and  tax  rate  are  both 
dependent  on  a  specific  category  produc- 
tion. The  tax  rate  also  is  dependent  on 
the  status  of  the  producer  and  whether 
he  qualifies  as  an  independent  producer. 

The  full  formula  for  computing  the  tax 
is  given  by  the  IPAA,  and,  if  one  can 
figure  out  what  should  be  entered  into 
that  formula,  presumably  a  solution  is 
possible. 

However,  again  superimposed  on  this 
tax  calculation  are  a  large  number  of 
special  rules,  each  of  which  is  going  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  not  only 
for  producers  but  for  royalty  owners  and 
others  involved  in  this  operation. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  here.  He 
and  I  discussed  yesterday  the  need  to  try 
to  get  some  new  meat  out  here  on  the 
floor  so  that  we  can  understand  this  bill. 
I  think  it  is  imfortunately  likely  that, 
barring  any  great  increase  in  under- 
standing by  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  by  others  outside  this  body,  of  the 
impact  that  this  windfall  tax  will  have, 
that  we  are  more  than  likely  going  to 
see  it  enacted  into  law. 

Whether  that  unfortunate  action  can 
ever  be  overturned  in  the  next  year  or 
two  as  the  real  impact  of  the  tax  is  real- 
ized, I  do  not  know.  I  think  everyone  in 
this  body  who  has  been  for  or  against 
the  tax  is  trying  to  do  the  best  thing.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  However,  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
reach  this  compromise  and  that  com- 
promise we  have  created  a  very  difficult 
law  to  administer,  a  very,  very  difficult 
law  to  just  deal  with  at  the  production 
end. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
involved  in  these  kinds  of  measures  for 
more  years  than  he,  perhaps,  likes  to 
remember,  certainly  far  more  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  willing  to  answer 
a  few  questions  about  the  tax  and  what 
he  sees  as  its  impact  not  on  the  major 
oil  companies,  because  I  think  they  are 
going  to  have  the  resources  of  accoimt- 
ants  and  lawyers  and  the  integrated 
capacity  to  pass  this  tax  onto  the  con- 
sumers, but  the  independents  and  the 
royalty  owners,  those  people  who  are 
not  quite  as  flexible  as  the  major  oil 
companies  are  in  how  they  handle  these 
kinds  of  things. 

Is  the  Senator  willing  for  the  next  few 
minutes  to  discuss  some  of  what  he  per- 
ceives as  the  impact  of  the  tax  on  the 
independents  and  the  royalty  owners? 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  question? 


Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  just  want  to  know 
if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  discuss  this 
and,  if  so,  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  with 
him. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
ask  a  question  or  two,  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  if  I  can. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  What  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  royalty  owner,  somebody  with 
a  couple  of  wells  that  have  been  drilled 
on  their  land,  who  have,  up  until  now, 
been  receiving  a  check  from  a  major  or 
independent  producer  and  suddenly  have 
found  that  that  check  is  going  to  be 
smaller  than  it  was?  What  is  their  re- 
sponsibihty?  Do  they  have  any  speciflc 
responsibility  under  this  bill,  other  than 
to  receive  a  smaller  check? 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  prefer  not 
to  have  any  tax  on  royalty  owners.  Like- 
wise, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  voted 
to  exempt  all  the  independent  producers. 
So,  there  is  a  difference  between  what 
he  would  prefer  and  what  we  had  to  work 
out  in  conference. 

When  one  looks  at  the  overall  result 
that  we  came  forward  with  from  con- 
ference, we  must  recognize  that  the  tax 
is  a  price  we  must  pay  for  decontrol. 

Now,  in  terms  of  royalty  owners,  we 
have  to  look  at  two  different  situations. 
One  is  a  royalty  owner  who  is  drawing 
a  royalty  check  from  a  well  that  has 
more  than  10  barrels  a  day  production. 
In  a  case  of  that  sort,  I  have  computed 
the  tax  and  cash  flow,  assuming  that  the 
well  produces  old  oil  that  is  in  tier  1.  In 
that  situation  the  person  would  pay  the 
most  tax,  assuming  that  the  producer 
is  in  the  highest  individual  income  tax 
bracket.  Assuming  that  such  a  person 
has  the  same  number  of  barrels  produc- 
tion with  a  tax  In  effect  that  he  had  prior 
to  that  time,  my  calculations  show  that 
he  would  have  a  significant  increase  in 
income,  up  to  70  percent. 

Now,  that  is  a  lot  of  income,  a  70-per- 
cent increase.  Those  who  will  complain 
will  undoubtedly  be  those  who  have  a 
well  with  10  barrels  or  less,  the  so-called 
stripper  well.  Those  people  were  given 
a  benefit  of  deregulation  under  a  pre- 
vious bill  that  we  had  passed.  And  after 
they  were  deregulated,  the  price  went  up. 
It  went  up  more  than  twice,  almost  three 
times  what  it  was  before.  So  they  are 
getting  a  lot  more  income  than  they 
would  have  been  receiving. 

Royalty  owners  are  not  required  to 
pay  any  additional  production  expense. 
They  do  not  pay  the  expenses.  The  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  those  with  the  work- 
ing interest.  And  so,  by  virtue  of  the  tax, 
it  is  true  that  they  would  receive  a 
smaller  check. 

When  you  look  at  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  situations,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  prefer  not  to  put 
the  tax  on  the  tertiary  recovery.  But. 
as  between  the  situation  where  someone 
is  getting  10  barrels  a  day  and  where  he 
is  getting  perhaps  somewhat  more  than 
that  by  pumping  carbon  dioxide  or  soap- 
suds down  into  the  well,  perhaps  8  bar- 
rels of  soapsuds  for  every  barrel  of  oil  he 
is  getting  out,  one  can  make  an  even 
stronger  case  for  the  tertiary  production 
than  he  can  for  the  stripper  well. 

Those  with  the  stripper  wells  did  have 
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the  benefit  of  the  decontrol  without  a 
tax.  That  being  the  case,  they  will  be  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  they  will  pay  a  tax 
when  they  have  been  deregulated. 

But  it  is  hard  to  say  that  you  have  had 
a  windfall  on  behalf  of  somebody  who 
has  a  well  getting  11  barrels  a  day  and 
you  have  not  had  a  windfall  on  some- 
one getting  10  or  9  barrels  a  day. 

The  price  has  gone  up.  To  the  extent 
that  one  regards  that  as  a  windfall  be- 
cause of  the  world  situation  and  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it,  it 
is  just  as  much  a  windfall  to  have  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  stripper  oil  as  it 
is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  tertiary 
oil  or  an  increase  in  the  price  of  a  well 
that  produces  somewhat  more  than  the 
10  barrels. 

I  know  that  royalty  owners  will  be 
dismayed  that  they  do  not  get  as  much. 
But  there  comes  a  point  when  we  ex- 
haust our  ability  to  do  as  much  for  each 
roysdty  owner  and  each  producer  as  we 
would  like  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  do  better  by  them.  But 
I  voted  that  way.  And  my  position  is 
clear.  If  I  had  my  way,  they  would  be 
exempt.  But  at  some  point  we  have  to 
compromise  our  differences.  And  between 
having  no  decontrol  and  having  decon- 
trol with  a  tax,  I  am  confident  that  the 
industry  would  be  better  off  with  a  de- 
control and  a  tax. 

I  have  had  very  little  complaint,  Mr. 
President,  from  people  who  know  about 
it.  I  have  not  had  any  complaint  from 
the  large  companies.  I  have  had  no  com- 
plaints from  large  independents.  I  have 
had  at  least  one  small  independent  come 
to  me  and  complain  about  the  matter. 
And  I  assume  that  anybody  with  a  strip- 
per well  who  is  drawing  a  royalty  check 
under  a  stripper  well  would  prefer  not 
to  have  a  tax.  But  they  are  still  going  to 
make  a  lot  more  money. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  decon- 
trolled— and  I  voted  to  decontrol  them 
when  we  deregulated  those  stripper 
wells  some  years  ago — will  be  dismayed 
that  they  will  pay  a  tax.  But  there  is 
nothing  immutable  about  all  this. 

When  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
windfall — if  you  wtmt  to  think  about  it 
in  those  terms,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  chooses  to  think  in  those  terms — 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  someone  who  had 
a  small  well  producing,  let  us  say,  9  bar- 
rels a  day,  or  even  5  barrels  a  day,  is  not 
enjoying  a  windfall  when  ttie  price 
trebles  and  he  Is  getting  a  lot  more  in- 
come. 

I  think  you  have  got  a  stronger  case  for 
a  producer  who  has  a  lot  of  expenses 
than  you  have  for  a  royalty  owner  who 
does  not  have  those  expenses. 

But,  in  either  event,  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  quarrel  with  the  Senator  about, 
as  far  as  whether  I  would  like  to  see 
them  pay  a  tax.  I  would  prefer  to  ex- 
empt all  royalty  owners. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
the  Senator  had  those  positions  on  the 
individual  measures  that  he  has  men- 
tioned. 

But  I  think  one  has  to  view  the  royalty 
owner,  as  well  as  the  independent  and 
others  that  invest  in  oil  production  as 
sort  of  a  resource  within  the  economy. 
However  they  may  be  affected  individ- 


ually, there  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
all  of  those  people  to  reinvest  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  make  bacls.  into  the 
oil  and  gas  business.  And  it  is  the  restric- 
tion on  the  level  of  reinvestment  that 
is  disturbing  to  me  on  a  national  scale, 
as  well  as  on  individual  royalty  owners 
or  independents. 

I  would  say  the  windfall — if  you  want 
to  call  it  a  windfall — ought  to  be  looked 
at  as  a  windfall  for  the  Nation  to  rein- 
vest in  domestic  production.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  the  Government  is  going  to  take 
most  of  that,  or  a  good  deal  of  that 
windfall — most  of  it — and  use  it  for  other 
purposes,  rather  than  seeing  that  it  is 
reinvested  in  domestic  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  wish  to  mention  one 
other  item  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  a  conferee, 
which  confronted  me  and  confronted  the 
other  Senate  conferees.  When  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment  was  agreed  to  on  the 
fioor,  it  would  have  exempted  the  inde- 
pendents and  royalty  owners  under  an 
independent's  wells.  If  we  had  more  time 
to  think  about  it  and  more  time  to  work 
on  it,  I  believe  we  should  have  offered 
legislation  to  exempt  all  the  royalty  own- 
ers, certainly  under  all  the  small  wells, 
if  we  could,  the  so-called  10-barrel-a-day 
wells  or  stripper  wells. 

But  when  we  wait  to  conference,  we 
had  a  Senate  bill  that  exempted  only 
those  royalty  owners  who  had  their  roy- 
alty beneath  welis  as  independents.  It 
did  not  exempt  royalty  owners  who  had 
their  royalty  under  wells  being  produced 
by  the  larger  companies. 

I  am  told  that  six  out  of  every  seven  of 
those  royalty  owners  have  their  royalty 
under  weUs  being  produced  by  major 
companies.  So  that  only  one  in  seven  of 
those  royalty  owners  could  have  beei 
exempted. 

In  other  words,  if  we  had  our  way  100 
percent,  you  would  have  sJsout  six  people 
complaining  and  wanting  to  know  why 
their  neighbor  escaped  the  tax  while  they 
had  to  pay  it.  You  would  have  six  of 
them  like  that. 

You  would  have  had  six  of  them  like 
that  for  every  one  you  had  who  was  able 
to  say.  "I  am  not  paying  the  tax." 
Mr.  SCHMrrr.  Maybe  we  should  have 

taken  more  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  suspend? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  can  talk  about  this 
a  little  later.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
answers. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  almost 
a  year  after  President  Carter  introduced 
his  energy  program,  the  Senate  is  about 
to  play  out  the  last  act  in  the  debate 
over  the  windfall  profit  tax.  I  shall  vote 
against  acceptance  of  the  conference  re- 
port, as  I  have  previously  voted  against 
the  tax  in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

After  all  the  months  of  debate  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  conference,  there  remain 
certain  irrefutable  facts  about  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  that  clearly  warrant  its 
defeat.  First,  it  will  consume  at  the  very 
minimum  $228  billion  in  revenues  over 
the  next  10  years  that  would  otherwise 


be  invested  to  reduce  our  reliance  oa 
energy  imports.  To  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  windfall  involved  in  this  tax,  it  will 
accrue  to  the  Federal  Government.  Sec- 
ond, the  windfall  profit  tax  will  imdeni- 
ably  have  an  adverse  impact  on  domestic 
energy  production  during  the  coming 
decade  when  we  desperately  need  every 
drop  of  oil  we  can  produce  in  America. 
Estimates  of  lost  domestic  production 
as  a  result  of  the  tax  vary  from  400,000 
to  1.7  million  barrels  per  day,  but  the 
fact  that  we  will  produce  less  American 
energy  with  the  tax  is  not  in  dispute.  A 
tax  that  diminishes  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce more  American  energy — and  there- 
by invites  increased  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  supply — does  not  square 
with  my  notion  of  sound  energy  policy 
for  the  future. 

For  years,  Mr.  President,  myopia  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  American  energy 
poUcy.  After  the  1973  OPEC  oil  embargo 
we  went  to  a  system  of  domestic  crude 
oil  price  controls  that  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  consumption  by  insulating 
consumers  from  the  true  price  of  energy. 
The  controls  also  discouraged  explora- 
tion and  production  in  this  coimtry  by 
denying  producers  a  fair  market  price  for 
their  product  and  draining  capital  re- 
sources from  the  domestic  industry. 

The  true  cost  of  controls  and  de- 
creased domestic  production  becsmie  ap- 
parent in  December  1978  when  the  Ira- 
nian revolution  temporarily  deprived 
consumers  of  4  percent  of  world  produc- 
tion and  turned  an  impending  energy 
"glut"  into  a  shortage  of  crisis  dimen- 
sions. 

That  crisis,  in  turn,  sparked  dramatic 
increases  in  world  energy  prices,  with  the 
United  States — as  the  world's  leading 
oil  importer — the  primary  victim. 

Had  we  pursued  a  policy  of  free  mar- 
ket energy  pricing  over  the  years  the  loss 
of  600,000  barrels  per  day  of  Iranian  oil 
would  not  have  precipitated  a  crisis. 
Our  supply  position  would  not  have  been 
nearly  as  precarious  and  our  consump- 
tion not  so  great.  But  as  a  result  of  our 
history  of  controls  American  consumers 
will  pay  hundreds  of  billions  more  for 
energy  in  the  decade  ahead. 

President  Carter  has  taken  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  the  right  direction  by 
phasing  out  controls  on  domestic  crude 
production.  But  what  is  the  single  most 
important  benefit  of  decontrol?  It  is  the 
incentives  for  additional  domestic  en- 
ergy production.  That  benefit  will  be 
substantiallv  reduced  if  the  Senate  votes 
to  approve  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  the  spiritual 
reincarnation  of  the  disastrous  energy 
policies  that  have  led  us  to  our  current 
crisis.  It  is  just  one  more  sorry  example 
of  the  Government  offering  the  carrot  of 
decontrol  and  then  taking  it  away  with 
the  stick  of  punitive  taxation. 

Last  December  I  voted  against  the 
windfall  profit  tax  in  the  Senate  because 
it  took  $178  billion  that  would  be  used 
over  the  next  decade  for  exploration  and 
production  and  diverted  it  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  unspecified  purposes.  I 
voted  against  a  bUl  that  would  have  im- 
posed a  10-percent  windfall  tax  on  oil 
not  yet  d'soovered.  I  voted  against  a  bill 
that  would  have  placed  a  20-percent 
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The  conference  bill,  Mr.  President,  is 
worse  in  evei  y  respect  than  the  legisla- 
tion passed  ii  December  by  the  Senate 
over  my  obje  itions.  There  is  little  to  be 
said  in  its  fairor  except  that  it  demon- 
strates the  ini  possibiUty  of  turning  a  bad 
idea  into  soui  d  policy. 

As  bad  as  tl  le  windfall  profit  tax  is,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  also  understand  that 
it  could  well  iave  been  a  lot  worse.  And, 
had  it  not  betn  for  the  skill  and  efforts 
of  the  chaim  tan  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  wfc  could  be  debating  today 
the  dlsasteroiis  proposal  sent  over  by  the 
other  body  last  Jime. 

We  could  le  looking  down  the  bar- 
rel of  a  $271  billion  biU  with  no  ex- 
emptions foi  independents,  and  even 
higher  rates  ( if  taxation  on  new,  heavy, 
tertiary,  and  itrlmier  oil. 

I  worked  (n  this  bill  with  Senator 


iLoNG  in  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  conference,  I 
can  attest  to  how  hard  and  effectively  he 
has  worked  to  salvage  some  production 
incentives  from  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
The  fact  that  this  bill  is  better— sub- 
stantially better — than  the  one  passed  by 
the  House  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  his 
efforts,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership. 

The  fact  that  we  have  won  some  signif- 
icant battles  in  the  windfall  profit  tax 
war  does  not.  However,  negate  the  basic 
fact  that  the  tax  itself  is  ill-advised,  pro- 
ceeds from  false  assumptions  and  will 
Inhibit  domestic  energy  production.  For 
these  reas(»is  I  shall  vote  against  the 
conference  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  the  effort  to  defeat  it. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


PROTOCOL,  WITH  ANNEX,  AMEND- 
ING THE  1953  HALIBUT  FISHERY 
CONVENTION  WITH  CANADA 


PROTOCOL  WITH  CANADA  TO 
AMEND  THE  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  PROTECTION,  PRESERVA- 
TION, AND  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
SOCKEYE  SALMON  FISHERIES  IN 
THE  FRASER  RIVER  SYSTEM,  AS 
AMENDED 


CONVENTION  ON  PSYCHOTROPIC 
SUBSTANCES 


AGREEMENT  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CARRIAGE  OP  PERISH- 
ABLE FOODSTUFFS  AND  ON  THE 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  TO  BE  USED 
FOR  SUCH  CARRIAGE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previotis  order,  the  hour  of  12  noon 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
into  executive  session  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Treaty  Calendars  Nob. 
1.  2,  3,  and  4  (under  1980).  Debate  on 
these  treaties  shall  be  limited  to  a  total 
of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  with  a  vote  en 
bloc  on  the  resolutions  of  ratification  to 
occur  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  giving 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of: 

The  protocols  with  Canada  amending 
the  1953  Halibut  Fishery  Convention 
(Ex.  DD,  96-1)  and  the  Sockeye  Salmon 
Convention  (Ex.  G,  95-1) : 

The  Agreement  on  the  International 
Carriage  of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  (Ex.  B, 
96-1);  and 

The  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances (Ex.  O,  92-1) . 

These  protocols,  agreement,  and  con- 
vention are  of  a  noncontroversial  nature 
and  have  the  full  support  of  the  various 
industries  upon  which  they  will  have  an 
impact. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing siuunaries  of  each  of  these  in- 


ternational agreements  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Protocol.  With  Annxz,  Amending  thk 
1963    Convention    Between    the    United 
States  op  Amebica  and  Canada  for  the 
Preservation  op  the  Halibut  Fishery  of 
the    Northern    Pacific    Ocean    and    the 
Bering  Sea  (Ex.  OD,  9&-1) 
The  primary  piirpose  of  the  protocol  Is  to 
bring    the    1963    Convention    Between    the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the   Halibut  Fishery  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea  Into  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  U.S.  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FCMA)    and  a   Canadian   Proclamation  of 
1977.  The  FCMA  and  the  Canadian  Procla- 
mation   extended     the    exclusive    fisheries 
Jurisdictions  of  each  coiintry  to  a  point  200 
miles  oif  their  coasts. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Agreed 
Minutes  and  Exchange  of  Notes  accompany- 
ing the  Protocol  will: 

(1)  limit  Canadian  fishing  in  U.S.  con- 
troUed  waters  to  1.2  million  pounds  of  hali- 
but in  1980; 

(2)  allow  U.S.  trawling  In  Canadian 
waters  for  3,250  metric  tons  of  groundfish 
in  1980:  and 

(3)  continue  the  joint  management  of 
transboundary  halibut  through  the  Inter- 
national Pacific  Halibut  Commission. 

The  only  cost  attributed  to  this  protocol 
will  be  the  continuation  of  the  annual 
$600,000  appropriation  necessary  to  pay  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
national Pacific  Halibut  Commission. 

The  Protocol  Between  the  Oovernment 
OF  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  To  Amend  the 
Convention  for  the  Protection,  Preser- 
vation, AND  Extension  of  the  Sockete 
Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Frasex  River 
System  (Ex.  O,  96-1) 

The  primary  objective  of  this  Protocol  is 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  International  Pacific  Salmon 
Fisheries  Commission  from  six  members 
from  each  country  to  seven  members  from 
each  country,  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  a  native  Indian  adviser. 

The  Sockeye  Salmon  Convention,  negoti- 
ated in  1930,  provides  for  a  Commission  to 
regulate  salmon  fishing  in  the  Fraser  River 
System.  Protocols  to  this  Convention  cre- 
ated an  Advisory  Committee  which  is  invited 
to  all  nonexecutive  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission and  gives  advice  on  all  the  orders, 
regulations,  or  recommendations  proposed 
by  the  Commission.  The  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  represent  the  various 
branches  of  the  salmon  industry — purse 
seine,  gill  net,  troll,  sport  fishing,  processing, 
and  reef  net  fishermen.  The  additional  mem- 
ber added  by  the  Protocol  will  enable  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
add  a  representative  of  the  American  Indian 
Fishing  interests. 

This  Protocol  Is  the  res\ilt  of  a  1974  ruling 
of  a  U.S.  District  Court.  In  the  case  of  V.S.  v. 
Waahinffton,  the  Court  held  that  treaty 
Indian  fishermen  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  fish  for  up  to  one-half  of  any  run  of  fish 
that  normally  would  pass  through  their 
traditional  off  reservation  fishing  sites,  with 
various  adjustments  for  fish  caught  beyond 
State  Jurisdiction  and  for  subsistence  and 
ceremonial  fishing.  The  ruling  also  stated 
that  U.S.  treaty  Indians  were  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon    Fisheries    Commission.    Thus,    the 
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Protocol  is  an  attempt  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  accommodate  the  Court's  recognition 
of  Indian  rights  within  the  framework  of 
the  1930  Convention. 

The  Agreement  on  the  International  Car- 
riage OF  Perishable  Foodstitffs  and  on 
the  Special  Equipment  To  Be  Used  for 
Suck  Carriage  (Ex.  B,  96-1) 

The  primary  objective  of  this  Agreement  is 
to  establish  uniform  Inspection  requirements 
for  the  transportation  equipment  which 
moves  perishable  foodstuffs  across  national 
borders. 

The  Agreement  was  negotiated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission  tor 
Europe  (ECE).  The  Interest  of  the  original 
conferees,  all  members  of  the  Eureopecm 
Community,  who  first  met  in  1950,  was  to  in- 
vestigate ways  to  prevent  the  spoilage  of 
•jerlshable  foodstuffs  moving  in  Europe. 

The  Agreement  requires  that  insulated,  re- 
.rlgerated  or  heated  transportation  equip- 
ment used  to  move  perishable  foodstuffs  into 
contracting  states  be  tested,  certified  and 
marked  to  ensure  that  such  equipment  Is 
properly  insulated  and  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  prescribed  temperature  within  the 
equipment. 

The  United  States  did  not  Initially  partici- 
pate in  the  working  group  meetings.  How- 
ever, with  the  advent  in  the  mld-l960's  of 
refrigerated  and  Insulated  Intermodal  freight 
containers,  owned  stnd  operated  by  United 
States  flag  carriers  and  operated  within  the 
European  commercial  market,  the  United 
States,  in  particular  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, became  interested  in  the  ongoing 
dialogue  and  started  to  participate  in  ECE 
meetings  regarding  the  agreement  then  being 
drafted  concerning  transportation  of  perish- 
able foodstuffs. 

The  Agreement  came  into  force  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1976,  following  Its  ratification  or  ac- 
cession by  Prance,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
OermcLny,  Spain,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  Yugoslavia.  Since  then,  Den- 
mark, Austria,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Bulgaria, 
Sweden.  Norway,  Belgium,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Netherlands  have  become  party 
to  the  Agreement.  American  containerized 
shipping  companies  serve  almost  all  these 
nat.'ons.  It  shouM  bs  noted  that  American 
owned  and  operated  equipment  consistently 
exceeds  the  specifications  required  of  this 
Agreement. 

Under  the  Agreement,  signatory  nations 
may  Impose  national  law  on  containers  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  non-signatory  coun- 
tries. Because  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
become  a  signatory,  Its  citizens  can  and  have 
been  subject  to  harassment  of  signatory  gov- 
ernments having  slight  variances  witti  the 
U.S.  in  their  specification  requirements.  Dis- 
crimination can  occur  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  U.S.  containers  exceed  the  require- 
ments imooeed  by  the  Agreement. 

Once  the  United  States  ratifies  the  Agree- 
ment, It  can,  as  a  signatory.  Invoke  Article 
5  which  exempts  containers  engaged  In  for- 
eign commerce  with  sea-crossings  greater 
than  160  kilometers. 

This  exemption  would  apply  to  all  U.S. 
containers.  Future  harassment  by  other  Na- 
tions party  to  the  Agreement  would  then  be 
unlikely.  Furthermore,  once  a  Signatory,  the 
U.S.,  under  Article  18,  would  have  veto  power 
over  any  proposed  change  which  would  not 
be  in  its  best  interests. 

THE  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sob- 
stances  (Ex.  O,  92-1) 

The  puri>ose  of  this  Convention  Is  to  place 
psychotropic  (mind  altering)  drugs  under 
international  controls  which  would:  (1)  ban 
the  use  of  halluclnogenlcs,  except  under  di- 


rect governmental  supervision  for  research 
purposes  In  medical  or  scientific  institutions; 
and  (2)  require  nations  to  limit  by  measures 
which  they  consider  appropriate  the  manu- 
facture, export,  import,  distribution,  use,  and 
possession  of  all  psychotropic  substances  to 
medical  and  scientific  purposes. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  during  the  Confer- 
ence at  which  the  Convention  was  negotiated, 
the  United  States  delegation  supported  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  in  Article  32  whereby 
a  state  can  make  a  reservation  exempting 
from  the  severe  controls  of  Article  7  plants 
which  grow  wild  and  from  which  a  Scbediile 
I  substance  may  be  obtained,  if  the  sub- 
stance is  traditionally  used  by  certain  small, 
clearly  determined  groups  in  religious  rites. 
The  substance  peyote  is  used  in  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Native  American  Church 
of  the  United  States  and  such  use  has  been 
excepted  from  the  control  of  United  States 
Law.  Since  mescaline,  a  derivative  of  the 
peyote  cactus,  is  included  In  Schedule  I  of 
the  Convention,  and  since  the  inclusion  of 
peyote  itself  as  an  hallucinogenic  substance 
is  possible  In  the  futiire.  the  instrument  of 
ratification  Includes  a  reservation  with  re- 
spect to  peyote  harvested  and  distributed  for 
use  by  the  Native  American  Church  in  its 
religious  rites. 

Mr.  CHURCni.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
come  from  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  testifying  relating  to 
American  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Tlie 
able  Senator  frwn  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
is  presently  questioning  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  thus  was  unable  to  come  to 
the  floor.  He  asked  me  to  submit  a  state- 
ment on  these  four  treaties  supporting 
each  and  to  urge  in  his  name  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  four  treaties  by  the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  his  request,  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  Senator  Javits  a  state- 
ment he  has  prepared  relating  to  these 

treaties.     

•  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  four  treaties  before  us. 

The  first  two  treaties  are  routine 
amendments  to  longstanding  fisheries 
agreements  with  Canada.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  Halibut  Agreement  is 
required  because  of  new  200-mile  fisher- 
ies zones  established  by  each  country  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  is  essential  to  btlng 
this  agreement  into  force  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible since  the  halibut  fishing  season  be- 
gan on  the  first  of  March.  The  Salmon 
Convention  amendment  simply  adds  an 
American  Indian  member  to  the  Inter- 
national Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Cwn- 
misslon  in  response  to  a  judicial  man- 
date to  recognize  traditional  Indian  fish- 
ing rights  in  the  northwest. 

The  second  two  treaties  are  important 
multilateral  agreements.  Tlie  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  Cwivention  deals  with 
controls  over  such  drugs  as  LSD,  mesca- 
line, amphetamines,  barbituates,  and 
tranquilizers.  It  establishes  common 
practices  and  protections  by  the  mem- 
ber States  against  the  abuse  of  these  sub- 
stances and  is  a  compliment  to  the  1961 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Our  res- 
olution of  ratification  includes  a  reserva- 
tion recommended  by  the  administration 
which  exempts  from  article  7  of  the  con- 
vention the  drug  used  in  religious  rites 
of  the  Native  American  Church. 


Finally,  the  agreement  on  the  carriage 
of  i>erishable  foodstuffs  brings  the  United 
States  into  an  agreement  already  in 
force  among  major  European  countries. 
It  protects  U.S.-flag  carriers  of  iJerish^ 
able  goods  who  might  otherwise  be  the 
subject  of  discrimination  in  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

I  am  not  aware  of  opposition  to  any 
of  these  treaties  and  urge  their  swift 
approval.* 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boren)  .  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
request  for  time.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

PROTOCOL,    WITH    ANNEX,    AMENDING    TRX    19S* 
HALIBirr  FISHERY  CONVENTION  WITH  CANADA 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Reaolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol,  with  Annex,  Amending  the  1953 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  March  29.  1979  (the  Protocol).  (Ex- 
ecutive DD,  96th  Congress,  first  session.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
protocol  amending  and  extending  the 
1953  International  Pacific  Halibut  Con- 
vention is  an  important  step  in  our  ef- 
forts to  continue  sound  management  of 
our  marine  fisheries.  The  Halibut  Com- 
mission has  demonstrated  the  great  suc- 
cess that  can  result  from  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  Canadians.  The 
Halibut  Commission  has  not  only  been 
successful  in  guiding  the  great  Pacific 
halibut  fishery  back  to  recovery,  but  it 
has  won  the  universal  respect  of  the 
fishermen  whom  it  regulates.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  Commission's  authority 
for  the  next  season  is  imperative. 

The  Commission  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  protocol,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. We  have  only  one  more  season 
presently  planned  imder  this  organiza- 
tion. It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
State  Department,  in  consultation  with 
the  affected  industry,  begin  immediately 
to  consider  what  mechanisms  can  be 
formulated  to  continue  the  dialog  with 
the  Canadians  over  transboundary  Pa- 
cific fisheries  of  mutual  concern.  The 
importance  of  continuing  such  a  dia- 
log is  important  not  only  for  the  fish- 
ery resources,  but  also  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  C^httrch,  for  his  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  in  assuring  that 
this  protocol  has  received  Soiate  ap- 
proval prior  to  the  April  1  termination 
of  the  existing  regime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  on  Executive  DD,  96th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  the  protocol,  with 
annex,  amending  the  1953  Halibut  Fish- 
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ery  Conva  tion  with  Canada.  The  yeas 
and  nays  lave  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  ci  11  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fnm  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  fr>in  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON) ,  the  Ifenator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  In- 
the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
Kemneoy)    are    necessarily 


announce  that  the  Senator 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  1  Randolph)  are  absent  on  o£B- 
cial  busine«,  attending  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Ccngressman  John  Slack. 

I  furthei  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.   lANDOLPH)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcm  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  a  -e  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRE^roiNG  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  ;  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  \tote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  92, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[B  >UcalI  Vote  No.  57  Ex.] 


Annstrong 

Bftker 

Bsucua 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cbafee 
CbUes 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Culver 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Dtirenberger 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Exon 
FOrd 
Oam 


Byrd,  Robert ' 

Danforth 

Oravel 


PRE  SroiNG 


The 
thirds    of    the 
voting  haviiig 
the  resolutipn 
to. 

Mr.  vavA 
to  reconsid^ 
(dution  of 

Mr 
to  lay  that  iriotion 

The  motlqn 
agreed  to. 

The 
will  state  tl^e 
iflcaticm. 


JAvirs 


preeid: 


YEAS— 93 

Olenn 

aoldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Ravakawa 

Heflln 

Hetnz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javtts 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kasaebaum 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

McGovem 

ICelcher 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Muakle 

Nelson 


Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Presaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Rlbtcoff 

Rle«rle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOnNG— 8 

Huddleston        Mathias 
Inouye  Randolph 

Kennedy 


OFFICER.    Two- 

Senat<H^    present    and 

voted  in  the  afiOrmative, 

of  ratification  is  agreed 

'.Ca.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

the  vote  by  which  the  res- 

r^tiflcation  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move 

on  the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


•ING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
second  resolution  of  rat- 


PSOTOCOL,  WITH  CANADA  TO  AMEND  THE 
CONTENTION  rO>  THE  PBOTECTION,  PRES- 
EXVATION,  AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SOCK- 
ETX  SALMON  FISHEKIBS  IN  THE  FKASER 
RITES   STSTEM,   AS  AMENDED 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive G,  95th  Congress,  1st  session, 
was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Protocol  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  Amend  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Protactlon.  Preservation, 
and  Extension  of  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Fish- 
eries In  the  Praser  River  System,  as  amend- 
ed, signed  at  Washington  on  February  24. 
1977.  (Executive  G,  95th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Resolution  of 
Ratification  on  Executive  G,  95th  Con- 
gress, f.rst  session,  the  protocol  with 
Canada  to  amend  the  Convention  for 
the  Protection,  Preservation,  and  Ex- 
tension of  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Fisheries 
in  the  Fraser  River  System,  as  amended. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
son),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNouYE),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business.  Attending  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Congressman  John  Slack. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  58  Ex.] 


TEAS— 92 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 


Cxilver 

Jackson 

DeConclnl 

Javlts 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

Durenberger 

Kaasebaum 

Durkln 

lAxalt 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Exon 

Levin 

Ford 

Long 

Oam 

Lugar 

Olenn 

Maenuaon 

Ooldwater 

Matsunaga 

Hart 

McClure 

Hatch 

McOovern 

Hatfield 

Melcher 

Rayakawa 

Metzenbaum 

Heflln 

Morgan 

Heinz 

Moynlhan 

Helms 

Muskle 

Rollings 

Nelson 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Presaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Rlblcoff 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 


Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 


Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING — 8 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston         Mathias 
Danforth  Inouye  Randolph 

Oravel  Kennedy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  third  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

CONTENTION    ON    PSYCHOTROPIC    SUBSTANCES 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive G,  92d  Congress,  1st  session, 
was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances, 
signed  at  Vienna,  February  21,  1971  (Execu- 
tive G,  92nd  Congress,  first  session),  subject 
to  the  following  reservation: 

That  in  accord  with  paragraph  4  of  Article 
32  of  the  Convention,  peyote  harvested  and 
distributed  for  use  by  the  Native  American 
Church  In  its  religious  rites  is  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances. 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  I  recently  chaired 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  national  and 
international  narcotics  control.  Every 
witness  agreed  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  controlling  our  domestic  drug 
problem  is  through  a  coordinated  global 
strategy.  In  recognition  of  that  goal  the 
United  States  has  ratified  a  number  of 
multilateral  drug  treaties  including  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs." 
The  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances has  as  its  focus  the  intemati(wial 
control  of  substances  that  are  not  in- 
cluded tmder  any  of  the  existing  multi- 
lateral drug  treaties.  Those  treaties  are 
directed  at  international  control  of 
opium  and  other  narcotic  substances. 
This  treaty  exmnds  internationally  con- 
trolled substances  to  include  substances 
which  produce  central  nervous  system 
stimulation  or  depression  with  resulting 
disturbances  in  behavior,  perception,  and 
thinking.  These  drugs  Include  hallucino- 
gens such  as  LSD,  mescaline  and  PCP, 
amphetimines,  barbltuates  and  certcun 
tranquilizers. 

At  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
hearings  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters,  Ms. 
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•Ratified  in  1961. 


Mathea  Falco,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Peter  Benslnger,  both  strongly 
urged  prompt  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
President  Carter  has  also  indicated  his 
support  for  the  convention  on  several 
occasions  before  the  Congress  and  U.N. 
bodies. 

The  treaty  is  also  important  because  it 
addresses  a  problem  of  alarming  propor- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  nonmedi- 
cal use  of  psychotropic  substances,  par- 
ticularly by  young  people,  has  steadily 
increased  In  the  last  decade.  Dramatic 
evidence  of  the  increase  is  contained  in 
the  nationwide  household  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  from  1972-77.  That  study  con- 
cluded that  among  18-  to  25-year-olds 
nonmedical  use  of  sedatives  was  up  from 
12  percent  of  the  population  In  1972  to 
21.2  percent  In  1977.  In  real  numbers  this 
means  that  some  6.4  million  18-  to  25- 
year-olds  had  used  sedatives  for  non- 
medical reasons  as  of  1977.  Equally 
alarming  Is  the  study's  finding  that  some 
10  million  Americans  have  used  hallu- 
cinogens for  nonmedical  purposes. 

The  convention  on  psychotropic  sub- 
stances was  signed  by  the  President  in 
1971.  Hearings  were  held  and  enabling 
legislation  has  been  in  effect  since  1978. 
On  February  7  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  unanimously  approved  the 
treaty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  more 
than  60  nations  which  have  already 
signed  the  convention  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  global  strategy  for  eradication  of 
every  form  of  drug  abuse.* 
•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  ratification  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances.  As  former 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  I  sponsored  the  en- 
abling legislation  for  the  convention. 

This  convention  is  similar  In  structure 
to  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  which  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  1967.  It  provides  a  framework 
of  international  controls  over  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  transfer,  and  use  of 
certain  psychotropic  drugs  and  sub- 
stances to  help  curb  their  use  for  pur- 
poses other  than  legitimate  medical  and 
scientific  ones.  The  drugs  and  substances 
which  would  be  controlled  under  the  con- 
vention Include  hallucinogens  (such  as 
LSD  and  mescaline) ,  amphetamines,  and 
barbiturates.  Many  of  these  drugs  can 
be  equally  as  harmful  as  the  opium  de- 
rivatives (such  as  heroin  and  morphine) 
which  are  controlled  imder  the  single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

The  convention  does  not  seek  to  im- 
duly  restrict  legitimate  scientific  re- 
search or  medical  use.  Rather  it  is  de- 
signed to  control  the  Illicit  diversion  of 
these  substances  which  has  received 
much  attention  in  the  last  several  years. 
It  Is  Important  that  the  United  States 
ratify  this  convention  since  we  are  a 
major  producer  of  these  substances.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  on  the  do- 
mestic level  to  restrict  diversion  from 
licit  to  illicit  chanels  under  the  Con- 


trolled Substances  Act.  However,  it  Is 
common  practice  for  traffickers  to  estab- 
lish themselves  In  a  country  with  mini- 
mal regulation  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances and  then  order  in  bulk  form  from 
the  United  States  or  any  other  manu- 
facturing country.  The  drugs  are  then 
sold  lUegally.  The  convention  would  re- 
quire parties  to  make  reports  on  the 
legitimate  manufacture  and  trade  of 
psychotropic  substances  to  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Board. 

The  diversion  of  legally  produced 
drugs  for  uses  other  than  legitimate  ones 
is  a  serious  problem.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  Increased  availability 
and  use  of  some  of  these  drugs  by  young 
people.  Many  of  these  young  people  are 
unaware  of  the  damage  to  their  minds 
and  bodies  that  these  drugs  can  cause. 
Ratification  of  this  convention  Is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  control  of  the  illi- 
cit distribution  and  use  of  these  sub- 
stances which  threaten  severe  damage 
not  only  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation  but 
our  whole  society  as  well.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Resolution  of 
Ratification  on  Executive  G.  92d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
S^iator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYB).  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business,  attending  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Congressman  John  Slack. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  92. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  69  Ex.] 
TEAS— 03 


Armstrong 

Cochran 

Hayakawa 

Baker 

Cohen 

Heflln 

Baucus 

Cranston 

Heinz 

Bayh 

Culver 

Helms 

Bellmon 

DeConclnl 

Boilings 

Bentaen 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Blden 

Domenlcl 

Jackson 

Boren 

Diirenberger 

JavlU 

Boschwltz 

Durkln 

Jepaen 

Bradley 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Exon 

Kasaebaum 

Burdlck 

Ford 

Laxalt 

Byrd, 

Oam 

Leahy 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Olenn 

liBTln 

Cannon 

Ooldwater 

Long 

Chafee 

Hart 

Lugar 

Chiles 

Hatch 

ICagnuaon 

Church 

Hatfield 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Proxmlre 

Stevenson 

McOovem 

Pryor 

Stewart 

Melcher 

Blblcoff 

Stone 

Metzenbaum 

Rlegle 

Morgan 

Roth 

Tbunnond 

Moimlhan 

Sarbanes 

Tower 

Muskle 

Sasser 

Tsongas 

Nelson 

Schmltt 

WaUop 

Nunn 

Schwelker 

Wanker 

Packwood 

Slmpaon 

Welcker 

PeU 

Stafford 

WUUama 

Percy 

Stennls 

Tounc 

Presaler 

Stevens 

Zorlnaky 

NOT  vonNO— « 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston        Mathias 
Danforth  Inouye  Randolph 

Oravel  Kennedy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratificaticm  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
luUoa  of  ratification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  last  resolution  of  ratlflca- 
tion. 

Agreement  on  the  International  Carriage 
OP  Perishable  Foodstcffs  and  on  the  Spe- 
cial Eqttipmxnt  to  be  Ubbd  for  Such 
Carriage 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of 
Executive  B,  96th  Congress,  first  session, 
was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  conctirrlng  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  International  Carriage 
of  Periahable  Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special 
Equipment  to  be  Used  for  Such  Carriage 
(ATP),  done  at  Geneva  on  September  I, 
1970,  xinder  the  Auspices  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECZ).  (Executive 
B,  96th  Congress,  first  session.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolutl<m 
of  ratification  on  Executive  B.  96th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Agreement  cm  the 
International  Carriage  of  Perishable 
Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special  Equipment 
to  be  used  for  such  carriage. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  do-k  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  tTom.  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston). the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOTTYE) .  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  ElEHNDT)  are  necessarily 
absmt. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business  attending  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Congressman  John  Slack. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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Armstrong 

Bmtux 

Bkucua 

Barb 

Bellmon 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boactawltz 

Bimdley 

Biunpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 
Harry  F.,  Jr 

Cannon 
Chafe« 

CtaUea 

Church 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranaton 

Culver 

DeOoncinl 

Dole 

Oomenlcl 

Durenberger 

Durkln 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Port 

Oam 


B3rrt.  Robert 

Oanforth 

Oravel 


NOT  VOTING— « 

Huddleaton         Matblas 
Inouye  Randolph 

Kennedy 
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YEAS— 02 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuaon 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

UcOovem 

ICelcher 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Presaler 

Proxmlre 

Pnror 

RlblcoS 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 


Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Staffort 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Taongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

WUUams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


OFFICER.     Two- 

^  Senators  present  and  vot- 
"oted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
ral^iflcation  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
motion  on  the  table. 
moti<pi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


HUIICH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Prc^dent  be  immediately  noti- 

PR^IDINO 


OFFICER.     The 
be  immediately  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


PRESIDING 


OFFICER     (Mr. 

the  previous  order  the 

now  return  to   le^lative 


PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF 
NFERENCE  REPORT 


resumed  the  consideration 

report. 
Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
busi  less? 

PRE  SIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

lending  business  is  the  con- 

■^  on  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

a  quorum. 

OFFICER.  The  clerk 


•f 
PRESIDING 


rjll 


legislative  cleric   pro- 
the  roU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
that  the  order  for  the 
rescinded. 


te 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boren).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  pending  business  is 
the  conference  report  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  a  number  of 
M«nbers  of  the  Senate  who  want  to  be 
heard  on  the  conference  report.  The 
difBculty  now  is  getting  them  to  the  floor. 
That  Is  not  unprecedented,  but  it  does 
pose  a  problem.  As  long  as  no  one  strong- 
ly objects,  maybe  we  can  continue  a 
quorum  call. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  will  be  available  in 
the  next  few  minutes  either  to  speak  or 
have  someone  speak  to  the  merits,  or  in 
his  case  the  demerits,  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

I  would  say,  knowing  the  majority 
leader  is  unavoidably  absent  today,  that 
there  will  not  be  any  effort  on  this  side 
to  make  any  parliamentary  maneuvers 
on  this  bill  today.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  to  vote  on  this  proposal 
by,  perhaps,  next  Thursday.  Those  nego- 
tiations are  underway,  led  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Baker. 

I  will  say  for  the  record,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  the 
majority  leader,  that  we  are  making  a 
good-faith  effort  to  reach  some  time 
agreement.  It  could  be  that,  hopefully, 
by  Thursday  there  might  be  a  couple  of 
procedural  votes  and  then  a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  may  have  at  least  one 
procedural  vote;  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas may  have  another.  I  am  not  aware  of 
others,  although  certainly  more  could 
develop  as  the  days  pass. 

But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Sena- 
tor or  anyone  I  can  find  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  discuss  the  windfall 
profit  tax  conference  report  to  the  point 
where  it  could  become  a  filibuster. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  had  a 
lot  of  experience  on  the  windfall  profit 
tax— more  experience  than  I  had  on  the 
campaign  trail.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that,  because  it  may  have  been  for 
the  best.  There  are  four  or  five  portions 
of  this  report  that  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  this  Senator,  particularly 
the  portions  relating  to  royalty  owners 
and.  to  some  extent  the  portions  relating 
to  independents,  although  I  may  not  feel 
as  strongly  as  Senator  Bellmon. 

I  am  also  concerned  whether  the  tax 
may  be  counterproductive.  It  may  dis- 
courage exploration  and  it  may  be  a  dis- 
incentive to  production.  As  I  understand 
or  understood  it,  that  certainly  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
when  it  was  first  cmisidered  many,  many 
months  ago. 

I  know  that  there  are  Members  who 
are  disturbed  about  the  allocation  for- 
mula. Whether  or  not  the  allocation 
formula  is  meaningful  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless.  I  know  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  and  others  will  be  discussing 
the  allocation  formula — whether  there 
should  be  a  certain  percentage  for  tax 
cuts,  a  certain  percentage  for  low-income 
assistance,  a  certain  percentage  for  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources,  tax 
credits  or  transportation.  Since  this  is  a 
matter  of  some  concern,  it  is  hoped  that 
with  a  thorough  discussion  we  may  pro- 
vide some  guidance  to  those  who  will  be 
required  to  administer  the  program  in 
the  next  several  years — in  fact,  for  the 
next  decade,  and  imdoubtedly  beyond. 

So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  that 
will  come  from  a  discussion  of  the  caa.- 
ference  report.  It  is  a  very  massive  piece 
of  tax  legislation.  It  is  the  largest  single 
tax  bill,  as  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

So  it  is  something  about  which  we 
should  proceed  with  cautiously.  It  should 
be  discussed  thoroughly,  and  we  should 
address  the  very  important  features  of 
the  bill. 

There  are  positive  features  of  the  bill. 
I  notice  the  distingiiished  acting  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Harry  Byrd, 
from  Virginia,  is  on  the  floor.  Certainly 
one  of  those  big  pluses  in  this  legislation 
is  his  efforts  to  repeal  the  carryover  basis 
rule.  Tliis  provision  alcxie  may  be  a  rea- 
son to  vote  for  the  conference  report.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  repeal  of  carryover 
basis  was  the  reason  that  many  House 
Members  chose  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  House  side. 

There  are  other  provisions  dealing  with 
exclusion  of  interest  and  divided  in- 
come from  taxation.  That  is  a  positive 
step  toward  reducing  the  tax  bias 
against  savings. 

We  have  in  some  ways  minimized  the 
tax  on  heavy  oil.  tertiary,  newly  discov- 
ered and  stripper  production,  stripper 
production  meaning  wells  that  produce 
less  than  10  barrels  or  less  per  day.  It  is 
the  hope  of  this  Senator  that  we  have 
not  gone  too  far  on  the  tax  side  to  dis- 
courage production. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  again  say 
for  the  record  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  is 
unavoidably  absent,  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  work  out  some  time 
agreement.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  be  unavoidably  absent  imtil  late 
Monday  afternoon.  But  it  is  my  hope  that 
on  Tuesday,  following  the  Republican 
policy  luncheon,  we  can  come  to  the  floor 
and  reach  an  agreement  on  when  we 
shall  have  the  flnal  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  any  other  procedural 
motions. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that  we 
just  do  not  use  up  all  the  time  between 
now  and  Tuesday  just  talking  about  the 
proposal.  On  Monday  there  will  be  Sena- 
tors available  to  talk.  I  am  not  certain 
about  Friday.  I  do  not  think  it  would  add 
much  for  a  single  Senator  to  talk  and 
a  single  Senator  to  listen  all  day  tomor- 
row. It  is  fine  with  me.  But  I  will  not  be 
here  to  either  talk  or  listen. 

But  if  that  is  an  exercise  that  some- 
body wants  to  pursue,  we  have.  I  think. 
Senator  Domenici.  Senator  McClure. 
and  Senator  Schmitt.  who  are  prepared 
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to  talk  at  length  tomorrow  about  some 
of  their  reservations. 

I  wanted  to  indicate  for  the  record  and 
let  the  staff  of  the  majority  leader  know 
in  his  absence  that  we  are  not  just  wast- 
ing time.  We  are  trying  to  reach  some 
agreement,  and  we  hope  we  can  do  that 
early  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  csdl 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  . 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  aspects  of  this  legislation 
which  clearly  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  We  talked  about  some  of 
them  yesterday.  Today  there  are  two 
others  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members. 

First  is  the  fact  that  unless  an  in- 
vestor receives  enough  when  he  sells  a 
product  to  replace  that  product,  then 
there  will  no  longer  be  investments  be- 
cause the  capital  will  not  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  cost  of  bringing  new  prod- 
ucts to  market.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
merchant  who  might  pay.  say,  $10  for  a 
product  and  then  sell  it  for  $5,  which 
means  that  within  a  very  short  time 
that  merchant  would  no  longer  have  that 
product  to  offer  for  sale. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  in  the  energy  business.  There  are 
various  estimates  of  what  it  now  costs 
to  find  a  new  barrel  of  oil.  I  have  seen 
estimates  that  go  up  as  high  as  $37 
a  barrel.  A  very  distinguished  coun- 
selor to  energy  producers  in  our  State 
has  a  computation  that  shows  it  costs 
something  like  $37  a  barrel  now  to  find 
a  new  barrel  of  oil. 

There  are  many  other  more  conserva- 
tive estimates  but  most  of  them  hit  at 
least  the  $15  range. 

At  the  present  time,  before  decontrol, 
when  oil  was  selling  at  $13  a  barrel  and 
using  the  customary  one-eighth  royalty, 
or  12.5  percent,  a  State  severance  tax 
of  12  percent,  lifting  costs  of  $5  a  barrel, 
calculating  State  income  tax  at  12  per- 
cent, giving  credit  for  percentage  de- 
pletion of  22  percent,  using  Federal 
income  tax  at  70  percent,  that  gives 
us  a  net  income  of  $3.07  per  barrel.  It 
figures  this  way:  The  selling  price  of 
a  barrel  of  oil  Is  $13;  the  royalty  which 
the  operator  must  pay  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  or  the  owner  of  the  royalty 
costs  about  $1,625;  the  State  severance 
tax  is  $1,365;  the  lifting  cost  is  $5;  the 
State  income  tax  figures  out  to  be  60 
cents  per  barrel:  the  percentage  deple- 
tion, which  cancels  out,  is  $2.50  a  bar- 
rel: the  Federal  income  tax  is  $1.33  per 
barrel. 

When  you  subtract  all  those  costs  from 
the  $13.  it  leaves  the  producer  of  that 
oil  $3.05.  Realizing  that  it  costs  a  mini- 
mum of  $15  to  go  out  and  find  a  new 
barrel  of  oil  to  replace  the  barrel  that 
has  been  sold,  this  means  that  the  pro- 
ducer, under  controls,  is  forced  to  find 


and  produce  some  five  barrels  of  oil  in 
order  to  have  enough  capital  to  go  out 
and  discover  and  bring  into  production 
one  new  barrel.  So  a  producer,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  going  out  of  busi- 
ness at  an  extremely  rapid  rate. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
one  reason  that,  since  oil  price  controls 
were  enacted  back  in  1973,  the  industry 
in  this  country  has  not  been  able  to  find 
oil  as  fast  as  it  is  being  produced.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  production 
about  on  line  with  where  it  was  back  in 
1973,  largely  because  of  the  devdopment 
of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  in  Alaska.  That 
oil  had  already  been  discovered.  It  was 
discovered  in  1969.  The  wells  were  not 
drilled  until  the  1970's.  And,  of  course, 
the  pipeline  was  not  ctmstructed  and  it 
did  not  come  into  production  imtil  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  So  if  you  leave  that 
1.5  mUlion  barrels  a  day  out,  this  country 
Is  now  producing  some  2  million  barrels 
a  day  less  oil  than  it  was  6  years  ago. 

The  reason  is  very  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  had  price  controls  in  place. 
Those  price  controls  have  been  at  levels 
that  did  not  return-  to  the  producer 
enough  m(Hiey  so  that  the  producer  could 
go  out  and  find  more  oil,  so,  in  effect, 
they  have  been  selling  down  their  inven- 
tories and  not  replacing  those  inven- 
tories. The  result  is  that  we  have  now 
come  to  the  place  where  we  are  import- 
ing roughly  half  the  oil  we  use  and,  of 
course,  we  are  spending  or  will  spend  this 
year  some  $90  to  $100  billion  to  repay 
the  costs. 

It  is  interesting  that,  since  we  have 
put  this  in  place,  our  level  of  imports 
has  gone  from  2  million  barrels  a  day  to 
8  million  barrels  a  day.  It  is  a  matter  of 
simple  arithmetic  to  see  that  we  are  forc- 
ing the  producers  to  replace  the  oil  at 
less  cost  than  they  have  to  produce  it. 

Let  us  look  at  what  happens  when  this 
windfall  tax  becMnes  law.  If  that  hap- 
pens— and  here.  I  give  President  Carter 
credit.  He  has  recognized  the  unwork- 
ability  and  the  folly  of  the  control  pro- 
gram. I  give  him  high  marks  for  this. 
He  has  taken  executive  action  to  bring 
on  decontrol.  For  this,  he  has  had  some 
criticism  and  has  taken  some  political 
lumps.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  has  done 
the  right  thing.  In  that  acticm.  he  started 
us  on  the  road  to  solving  the  energy 
crisis. 

But  he  went  in  exactly  the  c^posite  di- 
rection when  he  recommended,  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  now  approved, 
a  windfall  profit  tax.  And,  of  course,  we 
now  have  the  conference  report  beSote 
us. 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  as  it  now  stands  in  the  ccmference 
report,  and  assuming  not  the  $30  price 
in  the  conference  report,  but  the  realistic 
$40  price  which  is  common  in  most  of 
the  country — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Federal  Government  is  selling  its  Elk 
HiUs  oil  at  more  than  $40  a  barrel  and 
it  is  selling  oil  from  Teapot  Dome  at 
from  $40  to  $60  a  barrel.  So  the 
$40  price  is  a  little  conservative,  de- 
pending on  the  part  of  the  country 
where  the  oil  is  being  produced.  But  us- 
ing the  $40  figure,  again  calculating  the 
royalty  at  one-eighth,  to  be  12%  per- 
cent, the  same  lifting  cost,  the  same 


State  income  tax  and  the  like,  we  start 
off  with  $40  far  the  oil.  llie  royalty  own- 
er gets  $5.  Ttie  State  severance  tax  gets 
$4.20.  the  lifting  cost  is  $5,  the  wlndfaU 
profit  tax  for  majors  on  aid  oil  at  70  per- 
cent is  $16.09.  That  is  the  severance  tax. 
The  State  income  tax  is  $1.16;  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  is  60  cents.  When  you 
subtract  all  those  from  the  $40,  you  come 
down  to  $7.95  left  for  the  operatmr  to  go 
out  and  \ook  for  a  new  barrel  of  oH 

Mr.  President,  the  $7.95  that  an  op- 
erator gets  for  one  barrel  of  oil  is  abmit 
enousii  to  go  out  and  find  a  half  barr^ 
So  for  those  who  will  be  paying  the  70- 
percent  tax  undo-  this  bill,  they  will  be 
selling  two  barrds  of  oil  in  order  to  have 
enough  capital  to  go  out  and  find  one 
additional  barrel,  which  means  that,  day 
by  day,  the  producers  of  this  country  are 
going  to  be  selling  down  their  inventory 
twice  as  fast  as  they  replace  it  and  at 
some  fairly  definite  day  out  in  the  fu- 
ture, they  will  be  out  of  the  oil  business 
completely. 

If  you  look  at  decontrol  and  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  new  oil  at  30  percent, 
we  come  up  with  a  somewhat  better  set 
of  figures.  The  selling  price  is  $40,  royalty 
$5,  State  severance  tax  $4.20,  lifting  costs 
$5,  windfall  profit  tax  at  30  percent  is 
$5.78  a  barrel.  The  State  income  tax  is 
$2.40,  the  depletion  allowance,  which 
cancels  out,  the  Federal  income  tax  is 
$6.94.  Under  that  set  of  circumstances, 
the  producer  has  $10.68  left  from,  the 
barrel  that  was  sold  in  order  to  go  out 
and  find  a  new  barr^  which  wlU  cost 
him  $15  to  find. 

Under  that  set  of  circumstances,  the 
producer  is  forced  to  sell  three  barrels  of 
oil  in  order  to  get  enough  money  to  find 
one.  As  I  say.  that  $15  figure  can  be 
challenged.  There  are  some  who  use  a 
much  higher  figure,  some  who  use  a  lower 
one.  But  that  seems  to  be  about  average 
for  the  industry  and  it  is  one  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  finds  acc^ta- 
ble. 

(Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.,  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  saying  by  these  figures  is  that  if  we 
go  through  with  this  windfsJl  profit  tax 
bill  and  take  from  producers  the  capital 
that  they  simply  must  have  to  plow  back 
into  looking  for  and  developing  new  oil 
supplies,  we  can  absolutely  guarantee 
that  this  country  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  dependent  upcxi  foreign  crude  oil, 
which  we  cannot  afford  and  cannot  de- 
pend upon.  If  Congress  passes  this  bill, 
if  we  accept  this  conference  report,  we 
can  gututmttee  that  the  energy  crisis  is 
here  to  stay,  that  this  will  become  a  per- 
manent condition,  that  we  shall  have 
given  up  hope  as  far  as  working  our  way 
to  energy  independence  and  that,  as  the 
years  go  by.  the  situation  will  not  get 
better;  rather,  it  will  get  worse  and 
worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  c<m- 
sumers  of  this  country,  who  are  going 
to  be  paying  the  increased  price  under 
decontrol,  would  far  rather  have  that 
money  they  pay  go  to  producers,  who 
can  take  the  money  and  go  out  and  find 
new  oil,  perhaps  invest  it  in  syncrude 
plants  or  tertiary  recovery  plants  or  coal 
liquefaction  plants  or  gasification  plants 
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and  in  thi  t  way,  give  the  consumer  more 
energy  f  01  those  billi(»is  of  dollars  than 
they  wouli  1  pay  the  high  price,  have  the 
Federal  O  >vemment  tax  the  money  away 
from  the  producers,  and  then  use  that 
money  foi  the  kind  of  programs  that  are 
set  forth  ill  this  bill. 

That  bitngs  me  to  the  other  point  I 
want  to  Diake,  Mr.  President.  This  bill, 
in  my  opii  ion,  includes  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  departures  from  what  I  con- 
sider to  bf  good  fiscal  policy  of  any  bill 
that  has  ever  been  before  the  Senate. 
When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate 
at  an  earU  n-  date  it  contained  three  trust 
funds,  an  tntitlement  program,  and  sev- 
eral refun(  lable  tax  credits.  At  that  time. 
Senators  R  [uskii,  Magkuson,  Young,  and 
I  cosponsoi  ed  the  Magnuson  amendment, 
which  dele  ted  all  refundable  tax  credits, 
changed  t  tie  entitlement  program  for 
low-incomi»  energy  assistance  to  an  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  and 
eliminated  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance trust  fund  and  the  mass  transit 
trust  fund  We  left  the  taxpayer  trust 
fund  in  th^  bill,  although  backers  of  the 
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Magnuson  amendment  had  originally 
planned  to  strike  it  as  well.  We  decided, 
under  urgl  ig  from  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership, to  I^ave  that  provision  in  the  bill, 
although  l)ersonally,  I  feel  we  would 
have  been  much  better  off  if  we  had 
eliminated  It  as  weU. 

The  Mag  luson  amendment,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  was  t  dopted  by  a  vote  of  81  to  14 
so  it  is  ver  r  plain  to  me  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  do  not  want  to  earmark 
revenues  fiom  the  crude  oil  excise  tax. 
The  reasor  is  quite  simple.  Of  the  rev- 
enues whlc  I  come  into  this  Government, 
74.5  perce:  it  are  already  earmarked 
That  lnclu<  es  $224.9  biUion  in  payments 
to  individuds.  which  is  45.6  percent  of 
the  budget  These  numbers  are  taken 
from  fiscal  ^e&r  1979,  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  h  ive  complete  data. 

Interest  1  nd  other  fixed  costs  account 
for  $61.2  bi  lion,  which  is  12.4  percent  of 
the  budget. 

Outlays  f  -om  prior  contracts  and  obli- 
gations are  (80  billion,  or  16.2  percent  of 
the  budget. 

When  on  t  includes  Federal  personnel 
costs,  whicl  are  not  actually  earmarked, 
but  which  ire  not  easily  reduced  then 
$74.5  blllioii.  or  15.1  percent  of  the 
budget,  mua  t  also  be  counted  in  the  total 
for  uncontri  (liable  spending 

When  we  are  through  with  this,  we 
find  that  $-40.6  billion,  or  89.2  percent 
of  the  budiet  is  earmarked.  When  we 
take  the  flgi  u%  I  gave  earlier  and  add  in 
the  military  and  civilian  personnel  costs, 
we  get  to  $9.2  percent  of  the  budget, 
which  is  already  earmarked  and  un- 
available to  meet  national  needs  as  they 
arise 
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energy  incentives,  an  interest  and  divi- 
dend exclusion,  and  some  other  provi- 
sions that,  in  eilect,  earmark  general 
fund  revenues  which  are  presently  not 
earmarked. 

So  this  bill  not  only  further  ties  the 
hands  of  the  appropriations  and  budget 
process  by  earmarking  all  revenues  the 
bill  raises,  but  it  dips  into  the  existing 
funds  that  go  to  the  Treasury  and  ear- 
marks several  million  dollars  a  year  of 
those  funds  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware  of 
this.  It  is  our  hope  to  try  to  get  this 
information  out  in  the  days  ahead.  But 
I  have  often  heard  Members  virtually 
beat  their  chests  about  how  Federal 
spending  is  uncontrollable  and  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  make  spending 
come  before  Congress  for  annual  author- 
ization and  appropriation  so  we  can  re- 
establish priorities  and  make  certain  that 
programs  are  actually  worlcing,  and 
filling  a  national  need. 

Then  we  come  along  with  this  bill, 
which  is  going  under  the  tiUe  of  windfaU 
profit,  and  has  taken  on  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious force  it  would  not  have  earned  on 
its  merits.  Consequently,  we  are  now  vio- 
lating every  principle  of  good  fiscal  man- 
agement the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  taught  in  his  years  in  government. 
We  are  about  to  tie  our  hands  so  that 
year  after  year  this  Congress  will  only 
have  control  over  roughly  10  percent  of 
our  revenues. 

When  we  take  into  account  scwne  other 
costs  of  the  defense  program,  and  as- 
simie  that  cannot  be  seriously  changed, 
the  amount  available  for  annual  author- 
ization and  appropriations  is  a  great 
deal  less  than  10  percent. 

I  hope  to  go  into  this  more  when  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill  is 
on  the  floor.  But  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  probably  the  biggest  ear- 
marking bill  that  has  ever  come  before 
the  Congress.  If  we  go  in  this  direction, 
and  insist  on  passing  this  conference  re- 
port, we  tie  our  hands  and  make  it  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  deal 
with  changes  in  the  needs  of  our  country 
in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  expecting  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  come  to  the 
floor.  He  is  not  here  at  the  moment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  has  been  discussed  a 
great  deal  already,  and  there  will  be 
some  additional  comments  made  about 
it  in  the  days  ahead.  But  there  are  many 
features  of  it  that  I  will  want  to  discuss 
with  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
who  is  here. 

Right  now  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  be  head- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction  so  far  as  pro- 
viding both  the  incentive  and  the  capital 
to  deal  with  the  energy  problem. 

Those  who  support  this  bill,  and  I 
think  some  who  will  vote  for  it,  do  it 
not  because  they  really  support  the  con- 
cept of  a  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction, but  because  they  feel  the  politi- 
cal situation  is  such  that  we  have  got 
to  have  something  called  a  windfall 
profit  tax  bill. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  legislation 
that  I  think  needs  to  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again:  the  fact  that  the  bad 
politictd  situation  we  are  in  developed 
because  of  the  reports  by  international 
oil  companies  over  the  recent  months  of 
how  large  their  profits  have  been,  how 
much  more  profit  they  have  made  in  the 
most  recent  quarter  as  compared  to  the 
same  quarter  last  year. 

Some  of  those  who  support  the  bill 
with  which  this  conference  report  deals 
feel  they  are  actually  taxing  away  some 
of  those  excessively  large  profits  that  the 
major  oil  companies  are  making. 

The  opponents  say  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  tax  away  profits  that  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
produce  more  oU.  This  is  one  time  when 
there  is,  I  think,  some  merit  on  both 
sides. 

It  might  be  that  we  can  figure  a  way 
to  do  it  so  that  we  take  away  some  of 
the  profits  the  major  companies  are 
making  in  places  like  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Kuwait  or  Abu  Dhabi  or  some  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  countries,  by  requiring  some 
of  those  companies  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States  and  make  investments 
here. 
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■ECCSS   UNTIL   a   P.M. 

Mr.  IX)NG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1:43 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  2  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Hart). 


I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that  when 
the  international  oil  companies  went 
abroad  they  did  it  because  the  best  pros- 
pects were  abroad,  and  they  went  there 
because  they  could  produce  oU  far  more 
cheaply  in  a  place  like  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  the  average  production  from  a 
well  is  some  3,000,  4,000,  5,000  barrels 
per  day  as  compared  to  a  place  like  Okla- 
homa where  the  average  production  per 
well  is  less  than  6  barrels  per  day.  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all  from  the  investors' 
standpoint  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  drill- 
ing for  oil  in  an  area  that  has  already 
been  picked  over  when  new  prospects, 
very  prolific  prospects,  such  as  those 
found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  are  avaU- 
able. 

So  I  am  not  critlc'zlng  the  big  com- 
panies. What  they  did  was  natural  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  totally  to  be 
expected  and,  probably  beneficial.  If  they 
had  not  ventured  into  international  sup- 
plies, then  obviously  the  whole  world 
would  have  run  short  of  oil  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 

But  this  bill  does  not  tax  away  the 


profits  that  the  Intem&tlonal  com- 
panies make  on  foreign  oil,  and  since 
those  companies  make  most  of  their 
money  on  this  foreign  production,  they 
are  largely  going  to  be  untouched  by  this 
bill. 

"Hiose  companies  produce  in  foreign 
countries.  They  own  refineries,  they  own 
pipelines,  they  own  marketing  systems, 
they  own  chemical  companies.  They  have 
all  sorts  of  ways  of  maldng  money. 

Where  this  bill  will  have  its  greatest 
impact  will  be  on  the  small  independent 
who  is  one  business  and  one  business 
only,  and  that  is  the  business  of  seeking, 
finding,  and  producing  oil  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  domestic  crude  oil  ex- 
cise tax  not  a  windfall  profit  tax.  It  is 
going  to  hit  the  people,  the  producers, 
who  had  the  confidence  and  know  how 
to  stay  in  this  coimtry  to  find  oil  that 
the  big  companies  would  not  fool  with, 
and  who  are  now  In  the  position  to  con- 
tinue finding  that  oil. 

The  major  companies  have  more  or 
less  demolished  their  capabilities  to  de- 
velop undiscovered,  small  fields. 

They  no  longer  have  geologists  trained 
to  look  for  small  structures;  they  no 
longer  have  the  technology  that  the 
small  companies  have  built  up  over  the 
years  that  helps  to  produce  from  zones 
that  are  in  many  cases  thin  and  tight. 
The  job  of  developing  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies is  one  that  the  independents  are 
uniquely  prepared  to  undertake.  They 
are  the  ones  who  need  the  capital,  and 
yet  they  are  the  ones  we  are  going  to 
take  the  capital  away  from. 

I  have  seen  the  Senate  do  a  lot  of 
things  I  thought  were  wrong-headed,  Mr. 
President,  but  th<s  absolutely  is  the  worst 
I  have  ever  seen.  We  are  mad  at  the  big 
companies,  we  think  they  are  making  ex- 
cess profits,  and  so  we  start  writing  a  bill 
to  take  some  of  those  profits  away  from 
them.  We  wind  up  writing  a  bill  that  al- 
most totally  exempts  those  profits  be- 
cause it  does  not  touch  domestic  oil.  and 
that  succeeds  in  taxing  profits  made  by 
companies  that  are  in  position  to  de- 
velop our  national  petroleum  supplies. 

Now  then,  this  bill  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  Imposing  a  tax  on  fire- 
wood. There  was  an  article  written  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  deals  with 
this.  It  is  a  parody  on  a  tax  on  firewood. 
It  says: 

Tax  the   WnrsrAu,   Psoirrs  on   Fntxwoool 
(By  David  Hale) 

There  Is  an  tirgent  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  Impose  price  controls  and  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  New  England  fire- 
wood. 

Congress  has  done  its  best  to  protect  the 
northeastern  states  from  greedy  oU  and 
gas  companies,  but  so  far  It  has  Ignored 
the  economic  injustices  being  inflicted 
upon  the  region  by  the  profit  hungry  wood- 
lot  barons  of  northern  New  England. 

The  price  of  firewood  has  practically 
tripled  since  1973.  "ITie  cord  of  Vermont 
wood  which  once  fetched  $30  now  sells  for 
»8&-»90  locally  and  almost  twice  as  much  in 
Manhattan.  The  forest  lords  of  New  Eng- 
land are  making  obscene  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  fireplace  lovers  in  the  big 
cities  and  their  own  village  neighbors. 

One-half  of  all  homes  in  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  now  have  wood 
burning  stoves  or  furnaces,  but  only  a 
small   number   of   homeowners  have   their 
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own  private  woodlots.  Most  an  totaUy  at 
tbe  mercy  of  local  lumber  men  who  cbmige 
whatever  the  market  wlU  bear  for  fire- 
wood. In  some  cases  they  lUao  insist  upoo 
bargaining  only  in  n«nch. 

Despite  their  courageous  attacks  on  the 
oU  industry,  northern  New  England  Con- 
gressmen have  refused  to  speak  out  against 
the  firewood  price  gouging.  The  political 
and  financial  power  of  the  woodlot  barcMis 
is  so  great  that  they  have  intimidated  local 
politicians  into  complete  silence.  In  fact, 
a  few  Congressmen  have  become  nothing 
more  than  mouthpieces  for  the  firewood 
lobby.  But  as  the  price  of  firewood  today 
testifies,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for 
federal  intervention  in  the  industry  as  soon 
as  the  New  Hampshire  primary  is  out  of  the 
way. 

First,  Congress  needs  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Renewable  Resources  to  regu- 
late the  growing,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing of  firewood  in  New  England  and  other 
regions  where  it  Is  now  commonly  used. 
The  present  Department  of  Energy  has 
only  about  20.000  employes  and  is  too  busy 
regulating  the  oil  Industry  to  be  saddled 
with  responsibiUty  for  managing  firewood 
supplies.  It  will  take  at  least  five  hundred 
federal  foresters  to  police  the  woods  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  alone,  plus 
a  sv4>port  staff  of  several  thousand  law- 
yers, accountants,  and  pubUc  relations  ex- 
perts to  Interpret  and  administer  the  gov- 
ernment's new  firewood  laws  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

Secondly,  Congress  needs  to  draft  a 
price  control  code  for  firewood.  It  could 
use  several  different  formulas  to  deter- 
mine firewood  prices,  but  federal  oil  legis- 
lation probably  provides  the  best  model  for 
how  to  piToceed.  The  price  of  firewood 
should  be  a  function  of  a  tree's  age. 

Firewood  from  trees  which  started  grow- 
ing before  1973  should  be  priced  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  in  onlor  to  prevent  New 
England  woodlot  barons  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  12-fold  increase  in  oil  prices  since 
that  time.  Most  New  Englanders  with  old 
trees  did  not  foresee  the  current  scarcity 
of  energy,  so  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  their  wood  today.  A 
maximum  retail  price  of  (35  per  cord  plus 
some  modest  infiatlon  adjustments  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable. 

Firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1973 
should  be  priced  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
The  younger  the  tree,  the  higher  the  allowed 
price  for  its  firewood.  There  should  be  no 
price  controls  at  all  on  trees  planted  after 
1980  in  order  to  encourage  woodlot  owners 
to  plant  new  ones. 

Because  of  transportation  problems,  the 
federal  government  also  will  have  to  develop 
a  flexible  pricing  code  for  wood  from  remote 
locations.  The  new  Department  of  Renewable 
Resources  should  create  geographic  sub-clas- 
sifications such  as  mountain  wood,  ledge 
wood,  swamp  wood  or  wood  stunted  by  acid 
rain. 

The  federal  government  permits  the  pe- 
troleum industry  to  charge  a  hi;h  price  for 
Alaskan  oil.  Congress  might  ofllclally  desig- 
nate Maine's  Indian  reservations  as  new 
Alaskas  for  purposes  of  firewood  price  con- 
trol. 

Whatever  the  exact  particulars  of  the  new 
price  control  code,  though,  Congress  should 
not  spend  more  than  one  session  writing  it. 
Federal  auditors  will  want  to  begin  marking 
New  England  trees  with  spray  paint  for  price 
control  compliance  by  this  summer. 

History  shows  that  price  controls  usually 
create  shortages,  so  Congress  will  want  to 
back  up  the  price  controls  program  with  se- 
vere penalties  for  violators.  The  government 
should  punish  first  time  offenders  by  making 
them  keep  a  federal  auditor  on  their  payroll. 
Imprison  second  time  offenders,  and  burn 
down  the  trees  of  third  time  offenders. 

The  best  way  to  punish  greedy  forest  own- 


ers and  people  wllllog  to  pay  firewood  prices 
above  offlclaUy  proscribed  levels  la  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  wood  availatole  to  every- 
one. As  many  forward-thinking  ICsMachu- 
setts  politicians  have  noted  in  past  debates 
about  federal  oU  policy,  the  smaUer  the 
supply  of  wood  or  any  other  form  of  energy 
in  the  nation,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the 
government  to  regulate  it. 

If  this  poUcy  causes  wood  shortages  to  be- 
come a  serious  political  problem  in  New  Eng- 
land— say  people  freeze  to  death — the  federal 
government  can  Import  wood  from  Quebec 
and  finance  it  with  a  windfall  profits  tax  on 
firewood  from  trees  planted  after  1980. 

Like  the  proposed  windfall  tax  on  oU,  this 
levy  shovUd  not  actually  be  a  tax  on  firewood 
profits.  It  should  be  an  excise  tax  on  fire- 
wood sales.  Such  a  tax  wiu  guarantee  the 
government  some  revenues  even  If  inflation- 
ary cost  pressures  and  federal  price  controU 
put  most  woodlot  harvesting  operations  out 
of  business. 

The  United  States  government  cant  pr«- 
vent  Arabs  and  French  Canadians  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fact  that  energy  is  now 
a  scarce  commodity,  but  we  certainly  dont 
want  any  New  Englanders  who  are  not  on 
the  federal  payroll  to  look  for  solutions  to 
the  problem.  Such  efforts  might  lead  to  pri- 
vate profiteering,  arotise  strong  public  re- 
sentment, and  reduce  the  abUity  of  our  poUt- 
Ical  leaders  to  control  energy  supplies. 

The  energy  policies  which  are  good  enough 
for  the  nation's  oU  Industry  are  more  than 
generous  enough  for  New  Kngland's  firewood 
barons. 

The  point  of  this  editorial  is  that  it 
Is  so  ridiculous  for  Congress  to  single  out 
one  Industry  and  imposing  an  unbeliev- 
ably canplex  tax  on  it.  We  have 
succeeded  in  greatly  cwnpUcatlng  the 
lives  of  the  small  producers  who  do  not 
have  staffs  of  lawyers  or  platoons  of  ac- 
countants and  who  are  not  able  to  cope 
with  all  the  regulations  that  will  follow 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  such  as  that 
which  we  have  before  us. 

I  was  hopeful,  as  I  am  sure  others  in 
the  body  were,  that  when  we  finally  got 
rid  of  ccHitrols  on  oil  prices  that  we  would 
get  back  to  a  situatlm  where  the  market 
would  set  the  price  of  oU. 

I  rem«nber  woridng  with  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  this  bill  many 
years  ago  on  the  so-called  oil  equaliza- 
tion tax.  I  think,  in  retrospect,  those  who 
worked  on  that  proposition  will  now  real- 
ize that  that  would  have  been  a  much 
wiser  way  to  go  than  we  are  going  on 
this  bill.  Because  we  would  finally  be 
able  to,  over  the  course  of  several  months 
or  a  few  years,  get  rid  of  price  controls 
and  get  rid  of  all  the  various  categories, 
then  the  producers  would  no  Itmger  have 
to  deal  with  all  the  redtape  and  try  to 
figure  out  how  to  abide  by  a  lot  of  con- 
trols that  they  do  not  imderstazKl  or,  In 
some  cases,  do  not  now  exist. 

Now  we  are  In  the  process  to  freese 
those  same  complications  Into  our  tax 
structure  not,  in  my  opinion,  for  10 
years,  but  forever.  Once  we  begin  to  col- 
lect the  $30  biUion  or  $40  billion  or  $50 
billion  a  year  in  revenues  that  this  bill 
Is  gtring  to  generate,  then  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  every 
Member  here  10  years  from  now  is  going 
to  find  it  impossible  politically  to  let  this 
bill  expire  and  lose  those  revenues.  It  is 
politically  impossible  to  allow  a  $40 
billion  source  of  revenue  to  disappear  un- 
less you  replace  it.  And  the  idea  of  re- 
placing those  revenues  by  terminating 
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The  picture,  Mr.  President,  is  frighten- 
ing. Those  countries  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing their  use  of  energy.  While  the  indus- 
trialized world  has  almost  now  stabilized 
its  energy  requirements,  the  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  are  growing  in  their 
energy  consumption  at  a  rate  of  some 
6  percent  per  year.  This  means  that  over 
the  course  of  about  10  years  or  so  those 
countries'  demand  for  crude  oil,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  has  to  be  imported,  will 
double. 

If  you  looked  ahead  to  1985  or  1990,  in 
addition  to  the  United  States,  Japan, 
Germany,  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries importing  large  quantities  of  oil, 
a  great  deal  of  additional  oil  will  be 
going  to  the  smaller  countries  which,  at 
the  present  time,  are  primarily  relying 
upon  such  things  as  wood  and  other  in- 
digenous materials  to  take  care  of  their 
energy  needs. 

So  the  world,  not  just  the  United  States 
and  not  just  the  Soviet  Union,  is  facing 
an  enormous  shortage  in  the  amount  of 
energy  available.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
another  reason — if  we  needed  another 
reason — why  we  should  put  complete 
emphas's  not  on  raising  revenues,  as  this 
bill  does,  but  upon  getting  rid  of  the  in- 
hibitions to  produce,  getting  rid  of  the 
redtape  that  takes  so  much  of  the  time 
and  energy  of  those  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  leave  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  how  to  use  it  the  capital  that 
is  required  to  drill  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  additional  oil  wells  that  this 
country  has  to  have,  as  well  as  move  in 
on  other  forms  of  energy  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  felt  strong- 
ly about  legislation  that  comes  before 
this  Senate.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  years 
I  have  been  here,  that  I  have  ever  seen 
a  bUl  that  I  considered  to  be  so  much 
contrary  to  the  national  good  as  this  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

I  felt,  initially,  when  the  bill  had  in 
it  the  1,000-barrel  exemption  for  in- 
dependents and  for  some  royalty  owners, 
that  it  was  a  bad  bill.  But  at  that  time 
at  least  it  would  have  provided  capital 
to  the  independents  who  drill  most  of  the 
wells  and  who  And  most  of  the  new  fields 
and  who  operate  most  of  the  strippers. 

If  it  was  a  bad  bill  then,  as  I  felt  that 
it  was  and  I  voted  against  it  at  that  time, 
it  is  an  infinitely  worse  bill  now  with- 
out the  1,000-barrel  exemption.  The  lack 
of  the  exemption  simply  means  that 
those  who  are  most  experienced  and 
most  successful  in  wildcatting,  in  finding 
oil  in  the  old  fields  where  oil  is  so  hard 
to  find,  will  now  no  longer  have  available 
the  capital  that  they  need  for  these  ex- 
pensive undertakings. 

In  addition  to  that,  by  having  taken 
away  the  1,000-barrel  exemption,  this 
bill  will  cause  the  shutting  down  of  many 
stripper  wells,  because  most  of  those 
small  wells  are  operated  not  by  the  big 
companies  with  their  high  overheads,  but 
by  the  independents  who  can  look  after 
a  well  that  makes  one  or  two  barrels  a 
day  and.  in  many  cases,  do  so  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEIiLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Loui- 
siana. 


Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  the  S«iator 
from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Hkinz)  has 
some  questions  he  wishes  to  ask  of  me. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  very  brief.  On  November  26,  1979,  the 
Senate  adopted  the  Heinz  amendment  to 
the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  making  coke 
ovens  eligible  for  the  alternative  energy 
property  investment  tax  credit  con- 
tained in  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 
More  recently.  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees considered  and  then  adopted  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  clarify  and 
reconfirm  my  understanding  of  this 
amendment  by  asking  several  questions 
of  the  chairman. 

First,  is  the  credit  available  for  new 
equipment  and  for  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  equipment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Clause  (ill)  of  section  48(1)  (3)  (A) 
defines  alternative  energy  property  as 
equipment  for  converting  an  alternative 
substance  into  a  synthetic  fuel.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  clause  would 
make  the  credit  available  for  coke  ovens, 
required  pollution  control  equipment 
(including  desulfurizatlon  facilities), 
and  other  equipment  required  to  convert 
coal  and  coke  oven  products  into  a  use- 
able fuel. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Clause  (V)  of  section  48(1)  (3)  (A)  deals 
with  coal-derived  feedstocks  rather  than 
fuels.  The  first  part  of  this  clause  con- 
tains the  phrase  "any  nonmarketable 
suiistance."  Since  all  substances  have 
some  value,  I  assume  any  nonmarket- 
able substance  derived  from  coal  would 
include  liquid,  gaseous,  and  solid  prod- 
ucts of  coal  processing  operations 
requiring  further  processing  to  be  regu- 
larly salable  in  commercial  markets. 
Further,  raw  coke  oven  gas  would  be 
considered  a  nonmarketable  substance. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ,  Finally,  clause  (v)  would 
make  the  credit  available  to  coke  ovens. 
It  would  also  make  the  credit  available 
to  other  equipment  which  would  be 
necessary  to  convert  coke  oven  products 
into  commercially  marketable  feedstocks 
to  the  same  extent  that  this  credit  is 
available  for  other  coal  processing  tech- 
nologies. Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  agrennent.  I  especially  appreciate 
their  efforts  within  conference  to  have 
my  amendment  favorably  considered  by 
the  conferees  and  made  a  part  of  the 
final  windfall  profits  tax  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day we  discussed  the  matter  of  tax  mi 
Federal  royalties.  I  explained  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  that 
I  would  get  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject and  make  it  available  to  him. 

At  the  time  that  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  exempt  Federal  royalties  from 
the  tax.  the  Senate  had  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  amendments  which  would 
involve  substantial  revenue  losses  or 
gains.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  exemp- 
tion for  Federal  royalties  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  I  assured  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  my  amendment  to  exempt 
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Federal  royalties  would  not  increase  or 
decrease  the  revenues  from  the  bill  or 
which  accrue  to  the  States.  At  that  time, 
I  also  assured  the  Senator  that  if  I 
learned  anything  to  the  contrary  that  the 
Senate  amendment  could  be  changed  in 
conference. 

During  the  conference,  it  came  to  our 
attention  that  one-half  of  Federal  royal- 
ties are  paid  to  the  States.  Thus,  exempt- 
ing Federal  royalties  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  amount  of  oil  go- 
ing to  the  States  without  taxation.  This, 
ccmtrary  to  my  strongest  intentions  and 
desires  that  State  royalties  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  tax,  breached  the  commit- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
to  other  Senators.  Thus,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded in  the  conference  on  this  point.  If 
Federal  royalties  were  to  be  exempt,  the 
budget  impact  would  be  $2  billion. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  PM. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  4  pjn. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:34 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  4  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Tsohgas)  . 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each,  and 
that  the  period  not  extend  beyond  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  ^Hrginla. 


AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  IN  TEHRAN 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  50  Americans  being  held  cap- 
tive in  Iran  are  becoming  the  forgotten 
people.  It  is  a  long  period  of  time  between 
November  4,  when  the  Americans  were 
interned,  and  today,  March  20. 

The  situation  has  not  improved.  It 
appears  to  have  worsened.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  Iran  undoubtedly  are  suffering 
severely. 

In  driving  to  work  this  morning  I  was 
impressed  with  an  editorial  from  WRC 
Radio.  The  editorial  opinion  was  that  of 
Prank  Scott,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  WRC  Radio. 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  presentation  con- 
cerning the  course  of  action  or  inaction 


which  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  our 
fellow  Americans  in  Iran,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
opinion  of  Frank  Scott,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  WRC  Radio,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

EDrroBiAL 

Remember  last  fall  when  the  Iranians  first 
Imprisoned  those  American  hostages  In 
Tehran? 

Remember  President  Carter's  tough  talk 
about  economic  embargoes,  expulsion  of 
Iranian  Diplomats,  and  Immigration  reviews 
for  Iranian  students? 

I'm  WRC  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager, Frank  Scott  with  the  editorial  opinion 
that  Mr.  Carter's  tough  talk  was  apparently 
just  that  .  .  .  talk.  And  nothing  more. 

The  economic  sanctions  about  which  we 
heard  so  much  were  never  Imposed.  Appar- 
ently the  Carter  administration  is  afraid  that 
full-fledged  economic  warfare  might  some- 
how offend  the  AyatoUah.  After  a  brief  delay 
in  court,  the  immigration  checks  of  Iranian 
student  visitors  did  get  underway,  but  ap- 
parently tracked  down  few  students. 

The  expulsion  of  Iranian  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel was  deliberately  put  on  the  back 
burner  by  administration  officials.  As  several 
stories  here  on  WRC  have  revealed,  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  Iranian  diplomats  who 
have  jtist  plain  disappeared.  Instead  of  de- 
claring the  Iranians  personna  non  grata  last 
fall,  the  Carter  administration  turned  the 
cases  over  to  the  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  I  have  not  over  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


THE  ADEQUACY  OP  THE  UJS.  NAVY 
TO  MEET  THE  CHALLENGES  AND 
DEMANDS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  have  been  seriously  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
meet  the  ch«illenges  and  demands  of  the 
future.  This  concern  has  grown  as  events 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  surrounding  area 
have  reemphasized  the  need  for  an  Amer- 
ican fleet  big  enough  to  keep  parts  of  it 
in  these  farflung  areas  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
influence  that  the  aireraft  carriers  had 
when  we  were  able  to  send  them  expe- 
ditiously to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  keep 
them  there.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  carriers  and  their  escorts  have  been 
a  tremendous  factor  in  keeping  things 
restredned  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
been. 

That  was  the  immediate  effect  on  Iran 
and  the  hostages  there  long  before  Af- 
ghanistan was  invaded.  These  carriers 
and  their  escorts  could  not  have  been  a 
stronger  confirmation  of  or  illustration 
of  the  beUef  of  those  of  us  who  have 
thought  that  this  is  where  a  great  part 
of  our  infiuence  and  deterrence  rests. 

During  the  1970's  Americans  watched 
the   steady   buildup  of  Russian  naval 


capabilities  and  argued  about,  its  pur- 
poses and  directions,  and  whatever  their 
intention  might  be.  Even  now  ibis  con- 
tinuing increase  in  the  sophisUcatian. 
strength,  and  reach  of  their  maritime 
forces  presents  growing  challenge  to  our 
navy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  our 
Navy  continues  to  be  superior.  I  am  fur- 
ther confident  that  if  we  do  not  keep 
expanding  its  strength,  that  we  will  lose 
superiority.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  we 
shall  meet  that  test.  We  wlU  keep  this 
part  of  our  military  preparedness  right 
up  to  strength.  This  comes  at  this  trou- 
bling time  of  Soviet  military  adventur- 
ism and  increasing  U.S.  and  Western 
dependence  on  the  seas  for  the  free 
movement  of  trade  and  critical  raw  ma- 
terials, especially  oil. 

It  is  a  sad  thought  to  me  to  think  that 
we  have  had  7  years  now  since  what 
happened  in  1973  to  our  normal  oil  sup- 
ply. We  have  done  so  Uttle  besides  talk 
about  getting  ready  for  the  developments 
that  are  already  on  us.  I  am  not  referring 
to  military  preparedness  alone,  but  I  am 
referring  primarily  to  our  failure  to  aug- 
ment and  supply  additional  and  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  so  that  we  would 
grow  more  independent  of  foreign  oil 
than  we  had  been  in  1973.  Instead  we 
have  grown  more  dependmt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  foreign  oil  when  it  comes  to  the 
amount  and  percentage  we  have  im- 
ported. 

We  must  reverse  the  unfavorable 
trends  in  the  maritime  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  now  progressing,  and  regain  that 
clear  overwhelming  superiority  that  we 
carried  so  long  in  the  maritime  field  with 
our  naval  forces.  We  may  be  incapable, 
we  can  become  incapable,  of  protecting 
our  own  vital  interests  and  working  with 
our  allies  in  times  of  need.  That  cer- 
tainly is  a  big  part  of  the  picture.  Our 
main  allies,  include  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  industrial  giants  bejrond  us 
of  the  free  world.  Tliey  are  almost  totally 
dependent  on  outside  sources  for  their 
oil  and  many  other  things  that  go  to 
make  up  their  energy  and  fuel  supplies. 
Therefore,  they  are  dependent  on  us. 

Japan  has  a  small  Navy  which  Is  the 
result  of  Uieir  constitution  proposed 
years  ago.  As  to  its  navy.  West  Germany 
is  not  permitted  to  arm  itself  fully,  and 
that  is  also  because  of  our  demands.  So 
there  they  are,  our  allies,  and  we,  under 
our  terms,  have  demanded  that  they  con- 
tinue in  this  situation,  and  that  we  would 
supply  them. 

For  decades,  XJS.  fleets  have  been  the 
Hue  that  held  our  geographically  dis- 
persed alliances  together  and  served  to 
connect  the  flanks  of  NATO  to  the  center 
region. 

V.S.  NATAI.  rOKUCa  AU  sntXTCHID  THIM 

It  has  been  our  rapid  and  powerful 
naval  deployments  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  recent  months  that  have  renewed  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
Navy's  capacity  to  respond  quickly  to 
crises  without  the  political  and  military 
risks  associated  with  the  instant  use  of 
land  facilities.  While  our  naval  tones 
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craft carriers  are  the  heart  of  U.S.  naval 
forces.  They  are  the  single  most  power- 
ful and  formidable  force  sailing  the 
world's  oceans — today  and  tomorrow. 
Fortunately,  we  will  have  a  force  of  12 
large-deck  carriers  through  the  year 
2000.  But  we  need  more  carriers.  With 
only  12  carriers,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  our  current  operating  tempo 
much  longer.  Moreover,  we  would  be 
strained  to  appropriately  respond  with 
carriers  to  another  international  inci- 
dent while  maintaining  our  Indian  Ocean 
presence.  We  must  augment  our  carrier 
force  not  only  to  maintain  an  adequate 
forward  deployed  force  and  a  rapid  crisis 
response  capability,  but  also  to  counter 
Soviet  naval  advances. 

We  do  not  need,  however,  to  buy  ad- 
ditional large-deck  carriers  with  their 
high  xmit  cost.  Our  large  carriers  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  developing  other 
air-capable  ships  of  lesser  capability 
and  cost  which  can  effectively  comple- 
ment their  might.  For  many  years  now 
the  Navy  has  been  studying  lesser  al- 
ternatives to  the  large  carriers.  These 
studies  have  identified  the  value  and 
futiu'e  potential  of  smaller  air-capable 
ships  operating  with  STOL  and  VSTOL 
aircraft.  Particularlv  attractive  is  a  light 
carrier  design  in  the  40,000-ton  range. 
The  Oriskany,  which  is  a  light  carrier, 
and  the  battleships  would  also  fit  ef- 
fectively into  this  large  carrier  frame- 
work. 

CAPABILITIES  AND  COSTS  OF  A  LIGHT  CABXIZB 

A  40,000-ton  light  carrier,  operating 
about  40  VSTOL  aircraft,  could  make 
substantial  contributions  in  the  power 
projection  role,  as  well  as  In  war  at  sea. 
When  operating  with  a  large-deck  car- 
rier that  could  provide  air  defense,  a 
light  carrier  could  devote  Its  alrwlng  to 
attack  aircraft  and  thereby  match  the 
attack  sorties  of  the  large-deck  carrier. 
This  tandem  operation  of  a  large  and 
light  carrier  makes  sense. 

In  low  threat  environments.  light  car- 
riers could  operate  Independently.  While 
not  as  capable  as  a  large-deck  carrier, 
they  would  pack  a  punch  and  would  be 
clearly  superior  to  current  Soviet  car- 
riers. Moreover,  employment  of  future 
VSTOL  technology  will  permit  sub- 
stantial growth  in  the  warflghting  capa- 
bilities of  these  light  carriers.  As  a  side 
note,  they  could  also  be  used  to  offset 
the  current  and  projected  shortfall  in 
air-capable  amphibious  ships. 

The  cost  of  a  light  carrier  would  be 
less  than  $1  billion  and  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  newly  con- 
structed large-deck  carrier.  This  is  a 
real  bargain.  To  fill  out  the  warflghting 
framework  provided  by  our  large-deck 
carriers,  we  should  construct  new  light 
carriers  in  addition  to  reactivating  ex- 
isting ships. 

While  we  construct  new  light  carriers, 
we  could  use  a  reactivated  Oriskany  as 
an  experimental  platform  for  VSTOL 
aircraft  and  thus  provide  substantial  ex- 
perience for  construction  and  operation 
of  similar-sized  light  carriers. 

We  also  are  looking  beyond  this  40,000- 
ton  carrier  that  I  have  been  referring  to. 
We  are  looking  towards  other  ways  of 
strengthening    and    our    naval    forces 


against  the  more  versatile  naval  threat 
without  spending  so  much  on  each  item 
that  may  be  added  such  as  $2  billion  cost 
for  a  large  carrier. 

CALL  FOB  CONSnucnON  OP  UCHT  CABUZas 

Given  the  current  and  projected  inter- 
national situation  and  the  shortcomings 
of  our  current  carrier  force  level,  I  am 
calling  for  a  new  program  to  construct  a 
new  class  of  several  light  carriers  to  help 
secure  maritime  superiority  and  required 
crisis  response  forces  for  the  United 
States  In  the  future.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  In  their 
Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document,  have 
recommended  construction  of  four 
VSTOL  carriers. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  such  a  program: 
The  need  Is  evident;  the  shipbuilding 
capacity  is  available;  the  necessary  tech- 
nology is  at  hand  and  improved  tech- 
nology is  evolving;  the  studies  are  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  concepts  have  been  vali- 
dated. Moreover,  by  reactivating  the 
Oriskany  aircraft  carrier,  we  can  aug- 
ment the  carrier  force  in  the  near  term 
and  provide  a  valuable  lead  element  to  a 
construction  program  of  light  carriers. 

CONCLUSION 

We  must  augment  the  inadequate 
numerical  strength  and  capabilities  of 
the  U.S.  Nav.'  and  soon.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  study  the  proposals 
to  reactivate  the  Oriskany  and  the  four 
battleships,  to  acquire  commercial  ships 
to  support  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
and  to  build  light  carriers  to  complement 
existing  carrier  capabilities.  I  believe  that 
they  will  find  these  proposals  an  efiBcient 
and  effective  use  of  available  funds  and 
worthy  of  congressional  support. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention,  with 
pride,  to  what  our  committee  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  are 
trying  to  develop  together  with  encour- 
aging the  Navy  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches to  modernizing  our  naval 
forces. 

These  are  not  large  spending  pro- 
grams, but  will  fill  out  what  I  think,  and 
many  with  me  think,  is  the  most  needed 
part  to  maintain  our  very  strong,  very 
capable  superior  Navy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry :  Does  that  finish  morn- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
8  minutes  remaining  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 


S.  2443— WEST  VALLEY  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  this  bill,  namely 
the  cleanup  of  the  nuclear  wastes  at 
West  Valley,  N.Y.,  has  passed  the  Senate 
before  as  part  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1980  national  security  programs  of  the. 
Department  of  Energy.  The  conference 
committee  on  that  measiu%  decided  the 
West  Valley  clean-up  program  Is  more 
appropirately  dealt  with  in  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  DOE's  civiUan  program 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  However,  this  bill 
has  yet  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  so 
my  colleague  and  I  are  introducing  the 
same  proposal  as  a  separate  measure. 
This  language,  as  my  colleague  has  said, 
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has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  DOE  civlUan  measure. 

The  West  Valley  project  must  proceed 
with  all  deliberate  speed.  There  now 
exists  an  intolerable  threat  to  innocent 
residents  of  Erie  County  who  could  face 
exposure  to  radiation  dangers  as  a  result 
of  the  Nation's  Ignorance  in  the  early 
years  of  our  nuclear  program  about  nu- 
clear weapons  waste  storage  and  man- 
agement. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  at  last  wo\Ud  be 
proof  of  the  Congress  concerns  for  the 
problems  of  the  high  level  waste  dis- 
posal which  have  arisen  as  storage  sites 
at  the  now  inoperative  reprocessing 
plant  owned  by  Nuclear  Fuel  Services 
have  begim  to  deteriorate.  With  its 
adoption,  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes Its  proper  responsibility  for  help- 
ing New  York  pay  the  cost  of  the 
clpan-up. 

The  bill  earmarks  $5  million  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  begin  to  as- 
sume title  to  the  wastes  and  to  carry  on 
a  nuclear  waste  management  demon- 
stration program  to  solidify  wastes  now 
at  West  Valley,  and  to  transport  the 
wastes  to  an  appropriate  Federal  re- 
pository. This  amount  has  already  been 
appropriated.  This  authorization  also 
contains  a  provision  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  decontaminate  and  decom- 
mission the  facilities  used  for  the  proj- 
ect. The  entire  project  will  eventually 
cost  around  $200  million  and  will  take 
10  years  to  complete. 

The  need  for  this  project  is  truly  com- 
pelling. The  only  commercial  nuclear 
fuel  reprocessing  plant  ever  to  operate 
in  the  United  States  is  located  at  West 
Valley,  N.Y.,  approximately  30  miles 
from  Buffalo,  on  a  3,345-acre  site  owned 
by  the  New  York  State  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Authority.  It  was 
established  as  a  joint  venture  among 
New  York  State,  a  private  commercial 
operator  (Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Getty  Oil 
Co.)  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  was  then  promoting  the 
commercialization  of  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing   generally    in    the    United 

It  has  been  shut  down  since  1972,  but 
intense  public  concern  continues  regard- 
ing the  future  of  the  site  and  facilities, 
and  the  nuclear  waste  contained  therein. 

New  York  State  faces  two  major  prob- 
lems at  West  Valley.  The  most  immedi- 
ate is  that  on  January  1,  1981,  the  New 
York  State  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Authority  (NYSERDA)  could 
become  responsible  for  the  management 
and  safety  of  this  very  complex  and 
potentially  dangerous  NRC-llcensed 
facility. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that 
NYSERDA  is  a  small  State  agency 
whose  present  mission  is  the  promotion 
of  research  in  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies. The  agency  does  not  possess 
either  the  technical  or  flnanclal  re- 
sources to  manage  the  facility.  Conse- 
quently, It  is  imperative  that  some 
agent  which  does  possess  the  technical 
resources  to  mtmage  this  site,  to  wit:  The 
Federal  Government,  assume  possession 
of  the  facility  prior  to  this  January  1, 
1981  deadline. 


The  State  of  New  Yoric  is  working  on 
agreements  with  DOE  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  transfer  of  high  level  wastes 
at  West  Valley  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  issue  touches  upon  both  the 
question  of  title  to  the  wastes  and  the 
question  of  coetsharing. 

We  are  seeking  to  insiure  that  New 
York  does  not  become  the  only  entity, 
other  than  the  Federal  Government, 
which  may  be  responsible  for  manage- 
ment of  high  level  nuclear  waste. 

The  enactment  of  the  West  VaUey  bill 
into  law  should  furnish  the  necessary 
mandate  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  go  full  steam  ahead  with  the  Nation's 
first  major  high-level  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal effort  and  thus  rid  the  overbur- 
dended  people  of  West  Valley  of  this  un- 
just and  unwarranted  menace. 


USDA  TURNS  ITS  BACK  ON  MAINE 
FARMERS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
March  20,  is  National  Agriculture  day. 
In  recogiiitlon  of  the  importance  of 
American  agriculture,  the  producers  of 
Maine  potatoes  have  presented  each 
Member  of  Congress  with  a  5-pound  bag 
of  Maine  potatoes.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  these  potatoes  of  ex- 
cellent quaUty  and  nutritional  value.  I 
hope  each  of  my  colleagues  enjoys  them 
as  If  they  were  his  last.  Because  without 
exaggeration,  the  Maine  potato  industry 
is  In  danger  of  extinction. 

Imports  of  subsidized  Canadian  pota- 
toes are  forcing  prices  down  and  keeping 
unsold  inventories  high.  And  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  offered 
this  solution.  It  has  recommended  that 
25  percent  of  the  Industry  go  bankrupt. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  Maine 
potato  farmers  face  crushing  financial 
losses.  Canadian  imports  of  potatoes  into 
the  Eastern  markets  are  70  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Because  of  this 
tremendous  increase  in  potato  imports, 
there  remain  19.8  million  hundred- 
weight of  potatoes  in  storage  in  Maine — 
66  percent  of  the  total  Msdne  crop  for 
1979. 

Packaging,  transportation,  fertilizer, 
labor  and  energy  costs  are  all  on  the  in- 
crease. The  total  cost  to  the  farmer  to 
produce  a  5-poimd  bag  of  potatoes  is 
approximately  25  cents.  Fm-  his  effort,  a 
Maine  producer  could  get  about  9  cents 
for  a  5-pound  bag  this  week — a  loss  of 
16  cents  for  every  5  pounds  of  potatoes 
harvested. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  imless  markets 
can  be  found  for  the  potatoes  still  in 
storage,  the  potato  industry  hi  Maine  will 
lose  $84  million. 

On  February  7,  in  an  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  loss,  the  Maine  potato  Industry 
asked  their  Government  for  a  diversion 
program.  After  all,  a  diversion  would  be 
financed  by  a  tariff  on  agricultural  Im- 
ports under  the  USDA's  "section  32" 
program.  Canadian  Imports  are  harming 
Ma'ne  agricultural  goods.  The  program 
Is  designed  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  now  $210  miUlon  In  the  section 
32  fund.  A  Maine  diversion  program 
would  have  cost  only  $15  million. 

Nevertheless,  on  March  14,  Secretary 
Bergland  hiformed  the  Mahie  potato  in- 


dustry that  the  administratioD  would 
not  establish  a  diversion  program  for 
Maine.  This  decision  is  a  staggerlxig  blow 
to  the  potato  industry  of  Maine.  It  will 
cause,  severe  econcnnic  consequences  to 
the  largest  county  in  Maine.  And  I  fear 
that  the  economic  repercuasiODs  will 
rival  the  difficulty  of  the  Oxvat  De- 
pression. 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  with- 
out a  diversicMi  program  one  in  four 
Maine  potato  growers  will  not  be  able 
to  harvest  next  year.  Tliis  means  that  the 
growers  will  decline  in  number  from  Just 
less  than  1,000  farmers  to  750.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  in  1954,  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  there  were  5.000  potato 
farmers. 

Moreover,  Maine  is  the  only  area  of  the 
country  which  has  substantially  reduced 
its  potato  acreage  during  the  past  25 
years. 

For  example,  North  Dakota,  acreage 
up  28  percent;  Washington  State,  acre- 
age up  186  percent;  Idaho,  acreage  up 
96  percent;  and  Maine,  during  the  same 
25-year  period,  down  18  percent.  Maine 
has  done  more  than  its  share  to  reduce 
the  national  production  of  potatoes. 

Further,  I  might  add  that  this  dramat- 
ic Increase  In  potato  acreage  in  the 
Western  States  Is  primarly  due  to  fed- 
erally funded  Irrigation  projects.  Similar 
projects  have  not  benefited  my  area  of 
the  country. 

And,  so  this  last  wedE  potato  farmers 
in  Maine's  northernmost  county  began 
acts  of  civil  dlsobedloice.  They  are  frus- 
trated and  worried.  Most  of  these  people 
are  small  family  farmers  who  do  not 
want  a  Government  handout,  but  a 
chance  to  make  a  profit,  and  hopefully 
pass  their  farm  on  to  their  children. 

Instead,  approximately  250  farmers 
may  lose  their  farms  because  of  the  un- 
favorable decision  on  the  diversion  pro- 
gram. The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, which  finances  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  growers  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  may  stand  to  lose  $25 
million  in  defaults.  There  will  be  in- 
creased welfare,  food  stamp,  and  other 
costs  as  these  independent  people  are 
forced  onto  the  dole. 

One  agency's  costs  may  not  be  the  con- 
cern of  another,  particularly  when  all 
agencies  are  beinjg  asked  to  cut  back.  But 
they  ought  to  be  of  concern  to  the  Coa- 
gress. 

Maine  potato  farmers  sought  help 
from  the  Government  because  govern- 
mental policies  have  contributed  mighti- 
ly to  their  problems.  New  trade  policies 
have  made  it  possible  for  Canadian  pota- 
toes— grown  under  Government  sub- 
sidy— to  undersdl  our  own  product  in 
the  Boston  market.  Relief  tmder  the 
Trade  Act  Is  at  least  3  months  away — 
too  far  away  to  save  this  year's  crop. 
Our  trade  p<^cies  are  of  boieflt  to  potato 
farmers  in  Westem  States.  Ibey  hurt 
Maine. 

Yet  the  USDA  had  the  gall  to  tell 
Maine  fanners  that  their  request  was 
denied  because  farmers  In  other  States 
did  not  want  a  diversion  x>r6gnm  this 
year.  USDA  had  the  gall  to  suggest  in 
a  letter  to  me  that  acreage  reductions 
were  the  answer.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  huge  agribusiness  cor- 
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guerrUla  leader  Joshua  Nkomo  agreed  today 
to  form  a  coalition  government  when 
Rhodesia  becomes  the  Independent  nation 
of  Zimbabwe,  probably  later  this  month. 

A  spokesman  for  Mugabe,  who  won  a  land- 
slide victory  in  elections  last  week  for  a 
black-majorlty  government,  said  the  two 
leaders  met  this  morning  and  set  up  a  work- 
ing group  of  their  two  parties  to  determine 
cabinet  positions  and  other  details  of  the 
coalition.  Mugabe  won  67  of  the  80  seats  In 
Parliament  and  Nkomo  won  20. 

The  spokesman,  Justin  Nyoka.  said  Mugabe 
plans  to  set  up  a  national  front  government 
that  would  expand  the  coalition  by  "coopt- 
Ing"  other  elements.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  arrange  for  a  government  that  will  inspire 
confidence  of  the  white  minority  as  well  as 
of  the  blacks. 

Since  confirmation  yesterday  of  his  vic- 
tory, Mugabe  has  sought  to  reassure  the  200,- 
000  whites. 

Last  night  he  annoimced  that  Oen.  Peter 
Walls,  commander  of  the  security  forces  that 
fought  a  war  with  Mugabe's  guerrillas,  had 
been  a{q>ointed  to  preside  over  the  integra- 
tion of  the  two  guerrUla  forces  with  the 
Rhodeslan  military. 

Mugabe,  an  avowed  Marxist,  also  said  clvU 
service  pensions  would  be  abrogated.  Tbere 
are  expectations  that  he  will  ask  the  white 
finance  minister.  David  Smith,  to  remain  in 
that  post  as  a  means  of  reassuring  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Mugabe  is  also  planning  a  formal  session 
with  the  white  former  prime  minister,  Ian 
Smith,  to  discuss  with  his  longtime  foe  the 
role  of  whites  in  the  government.  A  time 
has  not  been  set.  The  two  met  Monday  night 
when  Mugabe's  victory  became  known. 

Nyoka  said  top  officials  in  all  government 
departments  had  agreed  to  remedn  in  office 
under  Mugabe. 

Salisbury  returned  to  normal  today  after 
exuberant  black  celebrations  yesterday  of 
Mugabe's  victory.  Many  of  the  white  troops 
so  much  in  evidence  had  been  removed. 

Many  whites  said  they  were  shocked  over 
Mugabe's  63  percent  vote  to  only  8  percent 
for  Abel  Mxizorewa,  who  had  received  white 
support,  in  the  previous  government.  But 
the  general  attitude  seemed  to  be  to  wait 
and  see  what  happens. 

Britain,  which  temporarily  resumed  power 
as  the  colonial  authority  in  December,  con- 
tinued seeking  to  reassure  the  whites. 

Oen.  John  Acland,  head  of  the  British 
cease-fire  monitoring  force,  said  Britain  may 
maintain  a  mUitary  presence  in  the  country 
for  "several  years"  if  invited  to  do  so.  Mu- 
gabe has  called  for  the  monitoring  force  to 
stay  and  British  officials  have  said  this  is 
possible  depending  upon  negotiations  with 
the  new  government. 

The  British  governor.  Lord  Soames,  Is 
known  to  be  Impressed  by  Mugabe's  sensi- 
tivity to  the  need  to  reassure  the  whites  and 
avoid  their  abrupt  departure — a  develop- 
ment that  would  disrupt  the  economy. 

Britain  has  made  it  clear  that  the  transi- 
tion to  Independence  should  not  be  rushed, 
a  shift  from  Soames'  previous  policy.  He  had 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  now  completed 
elections  bad  to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  now  expected  that  Independence 
day,  probably  to  be  attended  by  a  member 
of  the  British  royal  family,  wlU  occur  toward 
the  end  of  the  month. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  March  12,  1080] 
MoGABE  Appoints  Cabintt  Dbsignto  to  Pla- 

CATK  WHTTSS 

(By  Jay  Ron) 
Sausbttxt,  Rhodesia,  March  11. — Prime 
Minister  Robert  Mugabe  today  named  a 
broadly  based  Cabinet  for  the  Independent 
nation  of  Zimbabwe,  including  two  key 
whites  to  reassure  businessmen  and  farm- 
ers of  the  white  minority  that  the  advent  of 


black  rule  wlU  not  lead  to  revolutionary 
changes. 

The  composition  of  the  3S-member  Cabi- 
net demonstrated  Mugabe's  apparent  con- 
cern that  his  government,  scheduled  to  Uke 
power  soon  following  last  weeks  landslide 
election  victory,  should  lay  to  rest  the  bit- 
terness and  divisions  after  seven  years  of 
guerrilla  war. 

Mugabe  gave  four  of  the  22  ministry  port- 
folioe  to  members  of  the  Patriotic  Front 
party  of  Joshua  Nkomo,  his  fellow  guerrilla 
leader  and  now  government  coalition  part- 
ner. Nkomo  got  the  key  position  of  home  af- 
fairs minister,  which  includes  control  of  the 
police  and  correspond  to  the  post  of  interior 
minister  elsewhere. 

David  Smith,  longtime  finance  minister 
under  the  governments  of  Ian  Smith  and 
Abel  Muzorewa.  was  named  minister  of  com- 
merce and  Industry,  while  Dennis  Norman, 
head  of  the  white  Commercial  Farmers' 
Union  was  given  the  poBt  of  agriculture  min- 
ister. 

The  two  appointments  apparently  were 
aimed  at  placating  white  fears  of  nationall- 
zaUons  and  land  seizures  and  seemed  de- 
signed to  carry  out  Mugabe's  pledge  not  to 
make  rapid  changes  in  the  economy  despite 
his   avowed   Marxist    Ideology. 

Whites,  3  percent  of  the  population,  domi- 
nate business  and  agrtculture,  so  the  ap- 
pointments should  help  to  ease  fears  of  ma- 
jor, sudden  changes  and  also  please  Western 
governments  and  lending  Institutions  that 
are  expected  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
helping  to  restore  the  war-torn  economy. 

Having  won  67  of  the  100  parliamentary 
seats  in  the  election,  Mugabe  could  have  con- 
fined the  choice  of  the  22  ministers  and  13 
deputy  ministers  to  his  party,  the  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Union. 

Instead  he  formed  a  coalition  with  Nko- 
mo's Patriotic  Front,  which  holds  20  seats. 
He  then  acceded  to  suggestions  by  the  tem- 
porary British  colonial  administration  that 
the  minority  whites,  who  have  controlled  the 
country  for  00  years,  be  given  a  share  of 
power. 

So  far,  the  moderation  shown  by  Mugabe, 
long  regarded  by  most  whites  as  the  one  man 
they  could  not  tolerate  as  prime  minister,  has 
pacified  the  minority  community  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  has  been  no  noticeable  white 
flight. 

Mugabe  presented  his  list  of  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments to  the  British  governor.  Lord 
Soames,  who  then  formally  appointed  the 
nationalist  leader  prime  minister.  The  Cabi- 
net will  be  sworn  In  shortly  but  Mugabe's 
government  will  not  attain  power  until  for- 
mal inde[>endence,  expected  next  month. 

Aside  from  the  four  poets  for  Nkomo's 
party  and  two  that  went  to  whites,  all  othM 
heads  of  ministries  will  be  members  of 
Mugabe's  party.  Two  deputy  ministers  are 
Nkomo's  men  and  the  other  11  are  Mugabe's. 
Mugabe  retained  the  Defense  Ministry  and 
thus  will  share  responsibility  for  security 
with  his  fellow  guerrilla  leader,  Nkomo. 

Nkomo's  appointment  especially  brings 
home  the  change  the  country  will  undergo. 
Just  weeks  ago,  he  was  public  enemy  num- 
ber one  to  most  whites  because  his  guerrilla 
organization  shot  down  two  civilian  air- 
liners In  the  last  18  months,  killing  more 
than  100  persons.  Now  Nkomo  will  b«  respon- 
sible for  the  8,000-man  police  force  and  36,- 
000  reservists,  a  key  element  in  protecting  the 
population,   both   black   and   white. 

Nkomo  turned  down  the  figurehead  posi- 
tion of  president  before  Mugabe  gave  him 
the  Home  AlTairs  Ministry.  The  president  has 
not  yet  been  selected. 

Mugabe's  Cabinet  represents  other  major 
changes  from  the  largely  black  government 
of  Muzorewa  that  ruled  briefly  last  year  but 
with  substantial  elements  of  white  control. 
The  24-member  Muzorewa  Cabinet  Included 
six  whites,  and  the  Rhodeslan  Front  Party  of 
Ian  Smith,  who  led  the  country  to  imllateral 
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declaration  of  independence  in  1066.  was  part 
of  what  was  called  a  government  of  national 
unity. 

Mugabe  has  named  two  whites  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  technocratic  roles,  but  the  Rho- 
deslan Front  will  play  no  part  In  the  govern- 
ment nor  will  it  be  able  to  greatly  mfluence 
legislation,  since  the  Mugabe-Nkomo  alliance 
has  77  of  the  100  seats. 

David  Smith,  longUme  vice  president  of 
the  front,  said  he  is  remaming  in  the  party 
and  Ian  Smith  participated  in  the  deslsion 
for  him  to  Join  the  Cabinet.  David  Smith, 
however,  has  frequently,  if  privately,  criti- 
cized his  party  leader  since  the  onset  of  last 
year's  British-orchestrated  negotiations  in 
London  which  led  to  a  peace  agreement  and 
elections. 

Norman  has  never  been  a  member  of  the 
Rhodeslan  Front,  but  both  he  and  Smith  did 
support  its  policies  during  the  period  of  uni- 
lateral independence  and  did  much  to  help 
circumvent  the  impact  of  international  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

In  other  Cabinet  positions,  Mugabe  re- 
warded many  long-time  party  loy^^sts  Pour 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  dating 
back  to  the  1950s  and  earty  1960s  were  given 
key  posts. 

Party  Vice  President  Simon  Mzenda  was 
named  deputy  prime  minister  and  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  Enos  Nkala,  the  only  candi- 
date to  be  banned  from  campaigning  by 
Soames  because  of  alleged  Infiammatory  re- 
marks, is  to  be  finance  minister  despite  hav- 
ing little  experience  in  the  field. 

Sydney  Sekeramayl  will  be  minister  oi 
lands,  resettlement  and  rural  development, 
a  key  position  because  of  African  demands 
for  redistribution  of  land  since  most  of  the 
more  fertile  property  Is  owned  by  whites. 
The  important  Ministry  of  Mines,  which 
oversees  much  of  the  country's  potential  ex- 
port Income,  went  to  MorrU  Nyabumgo. 

Edgar  Tekere,  the  hard-line  secretary  gen- 
eral of  Mugabe's  party,  will  be  minister  ot 
manpower  planning  and  development,  which 
will  deal  with  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems. American-educated  Eddlson  Zvobgo, 
who  was  Mugabe's  spokesman  at  the  London 
talks,  was  named  minister  of  local  govern- 
ment and  hoiiBlng. 

Another  American-educated  politician,  Na- 
than Shamuyarira,  is  to  be  minister  of  Infor- 
mation. His  book,  "Crisis  In  Rhodesia,"  Is 
still  banned  here  as  Is  the  new8pai>er,  African 
Times,  that  he  edited. 

The  only  woman  minister  Is  Teurai 
Nhongo,  the  wUe  of  mlllUry  commander  Rex 
Nhongo.  She  is  to  be  minister  of  youth  and 
sports. 

jJany  of  the  20  black  ministers  are  un- 
known to  their  countrymen.  Only  nine  are 
listed  in  the  major  biography  of  national 
leaders  in  Rhodesia. 

"It's  hard  to  tell  how  they  will  do,"  one 
observer  said.  "They  haven't  had  any  oppor- 
tunity for  experience — they've  been  too  busy 
fighting  a  war." 


THE  MX  ICBM  IS  A  BAD  INVESTMENT 
FOR  AMERICAN  SECURITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Herbert  Scoville.  a  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
recently  analyzed  the  proposed  MX- 
ICBM  and  the  racetrack  basing  mode. 
He  concludes  that  the  MX  in  the  long 
run  will  undermine  American  security 
and  will  increase  the  danger  of  nuclear 
conflict.  One  of  his  key  conclusions  is 
that  the  MX  will  create  a  hair  trigger 
on  nuclear  weapons.  Soviet  knowledge 
that  the  MX  could  destroy  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles  could  increase  Soviet  in- 
centives to  strike  first — to  use  their  mis- 
siles before  they  lose  them  to  MX.  Sim- 


ilarly, the  MX's  hard-target  accuracy  is 
of  value  only  if  Soviet  silos  are  struck 
before  the  missiles  are  launched. 

The  MX  basing  plan  is  an  incrediUy 
expensive,  disruptive,  and  unreliable 
scheme.  But  in  the  debate  over  whether 
the  basing  scheme  will  work,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  equally  important 
question  of  whether  we  will  be  more 
secure  even  if  It  works.  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  strategic  c(»sequences  of  the 
MX's  silo-busting  capabilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Eh-.  Scovllle's  article.  "The  Monstrous 
MX."  from  the  March  20  issue  of  the  New 
York  Review,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
Tbx  MoNSTaouB  MX — AxnucA's  OaxATasT 
CoMSTKucnoN :    Cam  It   Wo«k7 
(By  Herbert  ScovUle,  Jr.) 
Although  the  SALT  n  Treaty  is  now  In 
Umbo  and  may  never  be  resurrected  In  Its 
present  form,  a  furious  debate  Is  still  con- 
tinuing over  the  MX  missile,  the  latest  brain- 
child of  the  Pentagon  planners  and  scien- 
tists. This  will  be  the  most  expensive  weapon 
ever  produced — some  estimate?  run  as  high 
as  tlOO  billion  to  deploy  200  missiles.  Build- 
ing its  "race  track"  bases  will  Involve  the 
largest  construction  project  In  US  history. 
Because  the  MX  threatens  a  first  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces — Its 
land-based  ICBMs — it  could  increase  risks  of 
a  nuclear  Armageddon.  Because  it  could  lead 
the  Soviet  Union  to  build  strategic  missUe 
systems  that  we  cannot  verify,  it  could  also 
undercut  all  future  attempts  to  control  stra- 
tegic weapons,  and  could  result  in  the  US 
and  the  Soviet  Union  running  blindfolded  In 
an  endless  nuclear  arms  race. 

WHAT   IS   ITT 

The  MX  missile  that  President  Carter  ap- 
proved for  full-scale  development  is  the 
largest  of  all  designs  that  were  being  consid- 
ered for  a  new  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missUe  (ICBM).  (Figure  1  compares 
it  with  the  Minuteman  in  ICBM.)  The  MX 
will  weigh  100,000  pounds  and  wlU  initially 
be  capable  of  launching  to  the  Soviet  Union 
ten  of  the  new  models  of  the  Minuteman  HI 
nuclear  warhead,  each  with  an  explosive 
force,  or  "yield."  of  about  360  kilotons.  An 
even  higher  yield  wUl  be  substituted  in  the 
1080b.  The  missUe  wiU  have  a  range  of  6,000 
nautical  mUes  and  a  new  guidance  system 
which  will  give  it  an  accuracy  significantly 
better  than  that  of  the  advanced  Minuteman 
III.  As  currently  proposed  the  full  MX  de- 
ployment wlU  comprise  200  missiles  with 
2,000  warheads,  powerful  and  accurate 
enough  to  threaten  the  entire  Soviet  ICBM 
force  of  1,400  missiles. 

Carter  has  also  approved  the  so-caUed 
"race  track"  scheme  to  provide  bases  for 
these  missiles.  Each  of  the  200  missiles  wUl 
be  assigned  to  its  own  road  loop  with  twenty- 
five  blast-resistant  shelters.  These  twenty- 
three  shelters  wUl  be  separated  by  a  mini- 
mum of  7,000  feet  in  order  to  ensure  that  a 
single  Soviet  warhead  cannot  destroy  more 
than  one  shelter.  (See  Figure  2.)  Thus,  unless 
the  Soviets  have  a  way  of  knowing  which 
shelter  In  a  "race  track"  holds  the  single 
mlssUe,  they  would  have  to  destroy  all  twen- 
ty-three hardened  shelters  In  order  to  be 
sure  of  disabling  the  missile.  Success  depends 
on  fooling  the  Russians  in  a  multl-bUlion- 
doUar  shell  game.  Depending  on  local  terrain 
the  "race  tracks"  will  be  deployed  in  Nevada 
and  Utah  In  cliisters  of  about  four  with  a 
single  external  assembly  area.  (See  Figure  3 
for  a  typical  deployment  area.) 
After  having  been  assembled  outside  the 

"race  track"  the  missUe  wlU  be  placed  hori- 
zontally  on   a   transporter-erector-launcber 


(TVL)  180  feet  long  and  wrtghtng  670,000 
pounds,  and  then  moved  Into  Its  "race  track" 
by  a  qxclal  railroad.  In  order  to  show  the 
Buaslaiis  that  only  one  missile  is  in  each 
"race  track,"  a  barrier  wUl  be  placed  aeroH 
the  railroad  after  the  mlssUe  and  TIL  ar« 
Inside.  This  is  siq>posed  to  prevent  additional 
mlasUes  from  being  moved  secretly  onto  the 
track  In  violation  of  a  SALT  ceUlng  tfiould 
we  ever  again  agree  to  such  a  caUlng.  Raal 
assembly  and  maintenance  of  the  mlsalle  will 
be  conducted  within  thU  barrier. 

The  TEL  with  the  mlaaUe  aboard  wlU  be 
covered  with  a  210-foot  shield  weighing  140,- 
000  pounds  to  conceal  the  mlMtle  from  ex- 
ternal obaervation  as  it  nooves  along  the 
road  loop  from  one  shelter  to  another.  TlitM 
the  total  weight  of  the  TEL.  mlaaUe,  and 
shield,  which  must  be  tran^MMted  around 
the  "race  track,"  will  be  more  than  one  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  mlaaUe  and  IVL  will  be 
dropped  off  In  one  of  the  shelters,  but  the 
shield  wUl  slowly  lumber  on  to  all  twenty- 
three  shelters  so  that  the  Sovleta  cannot 
know  which  shelter  houses  the  actual  mis- 
sile. To  make  the  deception  more  effecttvs, 
it  may  at  a  later  time  be  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute a  concrete  dummy  under  the  shield 
to  simulate  the  weight  of  the  mlasUe  and 
TEL.  But  each  shelter  will  have  fotir  port- 
holes in  the  roof  which  can  be  opened  from 
time  to  time  to  permit  a  Soviet  observation 
satellite  to  see  that  only  a  single  shelter  In 
a  "race  track"  contains  a  mlasUe  and  that  aU 
others  are  empty. 

The  transporter  and  the  missile  without 
the  shield  will  be  designed  to  move  im- 
manned  and  by  remote  control  along  the 
road  at  a  speed  of  thirty  nUles  an  hour,  so 
that  even  after  warning  that  the  Soviets 
have  launched  an  attack,  a  mIssUe  could.  In 
theory,  be  moved  to  any  one  of  the  twenty- 
three  shelters  In  the  twenty  minutes  before 
the  Soviet  warhead  arrives.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  fire  a  missile  from  the  TEL  wtille  on 
the  open  "race  track"  as  weU  as  directly  from 
the  shelters. 

Each  "race  track"  wlU  be  approximately 
fifteen  miles  long  and  cover  an  area  greater 
than  thirty  square  miles.  Thus  200  MX  "race 
tracks"  will  cover  an  area  of  at  least  OXKX) 
square  miles:  considerable  additional  land 
win  be  needed  for  other  facilities,  exterior 
roads,  and  rail  lines.  Construction  camp  areas 
wUl  also  be  required.  According  to  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  more  than 
20,000  square  miles  may  be  involved  for  this 
system.  Security  fencing  wlU  only  be  pro- 
vided for  an  area  of  about  2^  acres  around 
each  shelter  so  the  Defense  Department 
claims  that  only  about  twenty-five  square 
mllea  of  the  entire  complex  wUl  be  denied  to 
public  use.  However,  this  wotild  appear  some- 
what disingenuous  since  the  remainder  of 
the  area  will  be  covered  with  roads  capable 
of  handling  or  moving  a  TEL  vehicle  weigh- 
ing a  milUon  poimds — hardly  ideal  camp- 
grounds. Even  if  It  is  not  fenced,  the  entire 
area  will  need  some  type  of  security  to  pre- 
vent sabotage. 

The  construction  necessary  for  this  system 
wUl  be  stupendous  and  will  dwarf  any  other 
in  the  sparsely  inhabited  states  of  Utah 
and  Nevada.  Some  10,000  mUes  of  heavy  duty 
roadway  wUl  be  required,  and  perhaps  6,000 
additional  miles  of  road.  This  is  more  than 
one  third  the  length  of  the  total  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System  which  has  been 
buUt  since  the  1050s.  The  MX  will  thus  re- 
quire the  biggest  construction  project  in  the 
nation's  history,  bigger  than  the  Panama 
Canal  and  much  bigger  than  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  Recent  studies  show  that  some  172 
bUllon  gallons  of  water  wUl  be  required  for 
construction  and  twenty  years  of  operation 
of  the  system  in  a  region  where  water  la 
precious.  (Indeed  the  four  senators  from 
Nevada  and  Utah  have  recently  xirged  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  seek  alternatives  to  the  MX 
"race  track"  basing  scheme.) 
The  cost  of  the  entire  system  with  two 
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THK    DCCISIOH 

The  MX  program  shows  how  erratic  the 
Carter  administration  has  been  In  Its  nu> 
clear  security  policies.  In  1977  and  1078 
Carter's  official^  expressed  skepticism  about 
the  MX.  butjas  SALT  began  to  run  into 
political  troubl  b.  the  MX  program  was  In- 
creasingly view  id  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  to 
appease  senators  who  opposed  the  treaty. 
Then  on  June  I.  1979.  and  only  eleven  days 
before  Carter  s.gned  the  SALT  n  Treaty  In 
Vienna,  bis  administration  announced  the 
decision  to  dev«  lop  the  MX  missile.  Although 
the  White  Hotii  e  vigorously  denied  it.  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  their  decision  was  made 
to  reduce  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the 
SALT  n  Treat]  But  even  if  the  treaty  had 
been  promptly  :  atifled,  tbe  decision  to  build 
the  MX  would  have  done  much  to  make 
SALT  unworkat  le. 

How  was  th«  MX  Justified?  The  admin- 
istration argued  that  without  the  MX  our 
current  MlnuU  man  ICBMs  would  become 
vulnerable  to  i  Soviet  attack  In  the  1080s. 
Yet  Carter's  de:lslon  of  June  1079  did  not 
deal  with  the  i  aethod  of  basing  the  MX — 
which  is  what  determines  vulnerability — 
only  with  the  cl  laractertsUcs  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile itself.  Tb<  administration,  moreover, 
choae  a  190,000-  pound  missile,  the  largest  of 
all  the  propose^  new  MX  designs,  and  the 
one  that  makes  invulnerability  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  since  the  larger  the  missile 
the  more  dlfflcu  t  and  expensive  it  would  be 
to  make  it  mob!  le  and  to  build  a  number  of 
hardened  latincl  \  points  from  which  It  could 
be  fired. 

The  only  ratlMiale  for  so  huge  a  missile 
would  be  to  can-  r  more  warheads  with  greater 
explosive  power.  Along  with  the  higher  ac- 
curacy of  the  lew  missiles,  this  will  give 
the  United  Sti  tes  for  the  first  time  the 
power  to  threaten  all  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
landbaaed  ICBM  .  Since  ICBMs  comprise  more 
than  70  percent  »f  the  entire  Soviet  strategic 
force,  the  US  will  be  viewed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  seekin;  the  power  to  make  a  first 
strike  on  the  Sov  let  deterrent.  Administration 
sp<Aesmen  denyi  that  this  is  our  intention. 
They  claim  that  there  are  other  blast-resist- 
ant targets  in  th  i  USSR  besides  ICBM  silos — 
such  as  comma]  id  posts  or  nuclear  weapon 
storage  sites — tl  at  would  require  MX  war- 
beads.  However  the  small  number  of  such 
targets  would  n  >t  require  us  to  build  2,000 
MX  warheads.  Tl  ley  could  be  adequately  dealt 
with  by  our  ezls  ting  Mlnuteman  III  missiles 
with  their  new  guidance  system  and  their 
new  warheads  >f  higher  explosive  power. 
The  conclusion  1 1  inescapable  that  the  mili- 
tary wants  the  MX  in  order  to  threaten 
Soviet  ICBMs. 

Carter's  Natlot  al  Security  Adviser  Zbignlew 
Breesinskl  argue  that  the  Improved  strategic 
power  of  tbe  >X  wlU  "reduce  Soviet  in- 
centives to  inltate  an  attack  against  our 
forces  by  giving  us  the  ability  to  respond 
In  kind."  This  argument  makes  no  sense 
at  all.  First,  the  knowledge  that  US  missiles 
could  destroy  th  sir  silos  would  Increase,  not 
decrease,  Soviet  incentives  to  make  a  pre- 
emptive attack  11  i  the  first  stage  of  any  con- 
flict. Next,  a  sll  >-busting  force  Is  of  value 
only  for  a  "first  strike"  since  an  attack  in 
response  would  only  hit  empty  slloe.  The 
Soviets  would  have  launched  some  of  their 
missiles  from  thi  ir  slloe  in  their  first  strike, 
and  they  would  jflre  any  remaining  missiles 
when  their  radaia  detected  that  the  US  was 
launching  ito  r«t  allatory  strike.  Why  sbould 


they  leave  their  ICBMs  In  their  sUos  to  be 
destroyed  after  a  large-scale  nuclear  war  has 
broken  out? 

Defending  the  MX  decision,  Brzezlnski 
claimed  that  "proceeding  with  this  new  sys- 
tem should  Improve  Soviet  incentives  in  SALT 
in  by  demonstrating  our  determination  to 
maintain  essential  equlviUence."  One  might 
have  hoped  that  after  the  sad  experience  of 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  in  buying  weapons  as 
negotiating  bargaining  chips,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration would  not  fall  Into  the  same 
tnn?-  In  the  early  1970b  the  US  refused  In 
the  SALT  I  negotiations  to  limit  BflRVed 
missiles — missiles  that  can  launch  multiple 
warheads  at  separate  targets.  Instead  It  de- 
ployed MIRVed  missiles  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  Soviets  had  even  tested  their  first 
model.  This  d^loyment,  it  was  argued,  would 
pressure  the  Soviets  into  favorable  negotia- 
tions in  SALT  n. 

But  of  course  the  opposite  happened.  In- 
evitably, the  Soviets  followed  in  our  foot- 
steps with  a  MIRV  program  of  their  own. 
In  1973,  a  year  after  SALT  I  was  signed  and 
five  years  behind  the  United  SUtes,  the  So- 
viets tested  their  first  MIRV's  and  In  1975 
began  deploying  them  on  their  ICBMs.  Be- 
cause their  missiles  were  larger  than  our 
KUnutemen.  they  could  put  more  warheads 
on  them,  with  higher  yields,  and  thus  would 
have  a  potential  advantage  over  the  VS. 
For  example  their  heavy  SS-18  missile  has 
been  tested  with  ten  warheads,  and  intel- 
ligence experts  say  it  could  carry  thirty. 
The  lighter  SS-19  has  been  tested  with  six 
but  could  carry  twelve.  With  their  currently 
tested  numbers  of  warheads,  the  SS-18  and 
SS-19  would  in  theory  be  able  to  knock  out 
our  Mlnuteman  force.  With  the  Increased 
nimibers  of  warheads  that  they  can  be  de- 
signed to  carry,  the  MX  "race  tracks"  them- 
selves would  be  threatened. 

Although  Secretary  Kissinger  opposed  in- 
cluding MIRV  limits  In  SALT  I,  he  later 
admitted  that  he  wished  he  had  understood 
the  MIRV  problem  better.  Now  he  and  the 
Carter  administration  profess  to  be  alarmed 
and  Carter  is  prepared  to  spend  well  over 
•30  bUllon  to  make  our  ICBMs  InvtUner- 
able — mainly  because  we  did  not  halt  tbe 
MIRV  race  before  It  got  out  of  band. 

Tbe  Carter  administration  did  not  choose 
tbe  "race  track"  basing  system — the  key  ele- 
ment in  reducing  vulnerability — until  Sep- 
tember 7,  1979.  A  year  earlier  tbe  Defense 
Department  favored  a  quite  different 
scheme:  each  missile  would  be  moved  in  a 
vertical  position  in  its  Isimcb  canister  from 
one  empty  blast-resistant  silo  to  another  on 
a  random  basis.  Thus  If  the  deception  were 
good  enough,  the  Soviets  would  never  know 
which  silo  held  the  missile — the  old  shell 
game.  More  careful  analyses  however  demon- 
strated that  this  approach  was  literally  full 
of  holes.  It  was  probably  not  verifiable  by 
the  USSR  and  probably  contravened  the 
SALT  Treaty  limiting  tbe  number  of 
launchers.  In  the  past  years  a  number  of 
other  schemes  have  been  circulated  and 
found  wanting.  Although  the  "race  track" 
scheme  Is  now  said  to  have  been  firmly 
decided  on.  the  more  this  plan  is  scrutinized, 
the  more  likely  it  U  that  it  too  may  be 
superseded  by  some  other  scheme. 

THE    CONSEQUCNCXS 

The  White  House  has  been  caught  in  con- 
tradictions over  the  MX  decision.  On  tbe 
one  hand  tbe  administration  has,  until  tbe 
recent  Afghanistan  crisis,  wanted  to  present 
the  ratified  SALT  n  Treaty  as  Its  major  ac- 
complishment in  foreign  policy.  Yet  Carter 
also  wanted  to  appease  the  "hardline" 
critics  of  SALT  n  and  to  counter  potential 
Republican  presidential  candidates  by  show- 
ing how  tough  he  was  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Concerned  about  arguments  empha- 
sizing the  power  of  the  huge  Soviet  ICBMs 
and  their  alleged  threat  to  our  smaller  Mln- 


uteman ICBMs,  the  admlnlstr»tlon  sougbt 
to  match  this  Soviet  capacity  even  as  it 
claimed  that  large  ICBMs  are  of  no  mUltary 
significance.  The  attempts  to  buy  off  opposi- 
tion to  SALT  by  premature  commitments 
to  the  iSX.  had  little  success.  Neither  the 
June  nor  the  September  decisions  to  de- 
velc^  tbe  MX  quieted  SALT'S  crlUca. 

The  "hardliners"  are  never  satisfied.  Next 
Carter  agreed  to  a  rise  of  3  percent  In  the 
defense  budget  as  part  of  price  for  the  SALT 
treaty.  Now  his  new  defense  budget  is  6.4 
percent  higher  this  year  even  after  allowing 
for  Infiation.  Tbe  Afghanistan  crisis  will 
drive  it  even  higher. 

In  September  SALT  opponents  used  such 
excuses  as  the  oresence  of  3,000  Soviet  com- 
bat troops  in  Cuba  to  delay  a  vote  on  tbe 
treaty.  Next  the  crisis  in  Iran  put  off  tbe 
Senate  fioor  debate  into  1980,  and  recently 
on  January  3,  President  Carter  has  asked 
Senator  Byrd  to  delay  Senate  consideration 
in  light  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. Although  Carter  once  protested  that 
SALT  should  not  be  linked  to  othw  Soviet 
actions,  that  is  precisely  what  he  has  done. 

SALT  II  will  almost  certainly  be  deferred 
until  after  the  election  and  In  its  current 
form  the  treaty  is  probably  dead.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  limiting  strategic  weapons  baa 
been  frittered  away  even  though  President 
Carter  still  professes  to  believe  that  SALT  II 
Is  m  the  national  security  interest. 

THK    THHCAT 

The  primary  military  argument  for  the  MX 
is  that  it  will,  in  the  1980s,  eliminate  the 
potential  vulnerability  of  our  fixed  land- 
based  ICBMs  to  a  Soviet  attack  using  ICBMs 
of  unprecedented  power  and  accuracy.  How- 
ever this  threat  is  more  theoretical  than 
real.  It  U  one  thing  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  a  missile  warhead  able  to  knock  out  a 
single  blast-resistant  silo.  It  Is  quite  anothCT 
to  be  confident  of  destroying  1,000  US  silos 
with  1,000-2.000  warheads  In  a  near  simul- 
taneous attack  at  a  time  specified  well  in 
advance.  The  opportunities  for  failure  are 
enormous,  particularly  since  additional  war- 
heads cannot  be  flred  at  the  same  Urget  to 
compensate  for  warheads  that  don't  reach 
their  target.  The  explosion  from  the  first 
salvo,  even  If  inaccurate,  would  destroy  the 
others.  Furthermore,  even  were  such  an  at- 
tack completely  successful,  tbe  XJH  would 
still  be  In  a  position  to  destroy  most  Soviet 
military  targets,  its  Industry,  and  its  society 
with  its  thousands  of  submarine-  and  air- 
craft-launched missile  warheads. 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  1979  of 
February  2,  1978,  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  cogently  explained  why  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  Mlnutemen  ".  .  .  would  not 
be  synonymous  with  the  viUnerabUity  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  of  tbe  strategic  de- 
terrent." He  wrote: 

"In  recognizing  that  tbe  MINUTEMAN 
vulnerability  problem  is  a  serious  concern 
for  us,  we  also  realize  that  the  Soviets  would 
face  great  uncertainties  in  assessing  whether 
they  would  have  the  capability  we  fear— and 
stUl  greater  uncertainties  as  to  Its  military 
or  poUtical  utility. 

"On  all  the  technical  Judgments — ^bow  ac- 
curate the  missiles  are.  how  reliable,  how 
well  the  system  would  work  In  actual  prac- 
tice, whether  they  could  explode  two  reentry 
vehicles  on  each  silo  without  excessive  fratri- 
cide, or  only  one— we,  quite  properly,  are  con- 
servative, from  our  point  of  view. 

"Similarly,  the  Soviets  must  make  cautious 
assumptions  from  their  perspective.  In  par- 
ticular, they  must  recognize  tbe  formidable 
task  of  actually  executing  (as  planned)  a 
highly  complex  massive  attack  in  a  single 
cosmic  throw  of  the  dice. 

"Even  If  such  an  attack  worked  exactly  as 
predicted,  the  Soviets  would  face  great  risks 
and  uncertainties. 

"First,  they  would  necessarily  have  to 
consider  whether  tbe  US  misaUes  woiUd  stlU 
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be  In  their  silos  when  the  attack  arrived,  or 
whether,  given  out  capability  to  have  im- 
ambiguous  confirmation  of  a  massive  attack, 
we  would  launch  from  under  the  attack. 

"Second,  and  more  Important,  an  attack 
intended  to  destroy  US  sUos  could  kill  at 
least  several  million  Americans  and  would 
leave  untouched  at  least  the  alert  bombers 
and  at-sea  SSBNs  with  thousands  of  war- 
heads. The  Soviets  might— and  should— fear 
that  m  response,  we  would  retaliate  with  a 
massive  atteck  on  Soviet  cities  and  Industry. 
The  alleged  irratlonaUty  of  such  a  response 
from  a  detached  perspective  would  be  no  con- 
solation In  retrospect  and  would  not  necee- 
sarlly  be  In  advance  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  we  would  not  so  respond. 

"In  any  event,  any  Soviet  planner  consider- 
ing US  options  would  know  that,  besides 
massive  retaliation,  the  surviving  US  forces 
would  also  be  capable  of  a  broad  variety  of 
controlled  responses  aimed  at  mUltary  and 
civilian  targets  and  proportioned  to  the  scale 
and  significance  of  the  provocation." 

Thus  the  administration's  principal  spokes- 
man argued  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
current  ICBMs  was  open  to  grave  doubt. 
Although  the  Soviet  forces  will  be  greater 
In  the  1980s  than  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment. Its  logic  will  be  equally  applicable  then. 

US  strategy  still  depends  on  a  "triad"  of 
submarine  missiles,  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, and  land-based  missiles.  Carter,  by  em- 
phasizing the  invulnerability  and  mobility  of 
the  Trident  submarines,  could  have  made  a 
powerful  argument  that  the  US  would  re- 
main secure  even  If  one  leg  became  poten- 
tially vulnerable.  However,  now  that  our 
land-based  missiles — and  only  our  land- 
based  missiles — are  becoming  theoretically 
vulnerable  because  we  failed  to  limit  MIRVs 
m  SALT  I,  Carter  has  allowed  his  adminis- 
tration to  be  stampeded  Into  building  a  pre- 
mature, expensive  Rube  Goldberg  system 
that  in  the  long  run  will  not  work. 

THE    BASING    SYSTEM 

If  the  MX  system  were  to  be  Installed  by 
the  early  19808,  one  might  argue  that — In 
view  of  the  Soviet  forces  estimated  for  those 
years — It  could  protect  the  land-based  mis- 
siles on  Its  "race  track"  loops.  But  the  entire 
MX  system  will  not  be  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  the  1980s  and  it  would  have  to 
remain  effective  In  the  1990s  If  Its  deploy- 
ment is  to  be  Jiistlfied. 

In  fact,  the  MX  will,  before  very  long, 
be  outmoded.  Its  effectiveness  depends  on 
having  more  launch  points  than  tbe  Soviets 
have  ICBM  warheads  to  attack  it.  The  SALT 
n  Treaty  would  have  put  a  finite  limit  of 
approximately  6,000  on  such  Soviet  war- 
heads. This  was  probably  not  enough  to  give 
the  Russians  confidence  they  could  destroy 
the  4,600  shelters  on  the  proposed  MX  "race 
track"  loops.  But  even  If  ratified,  SALT  n 
would  have  expired  in  1985.  some  five  years 
before  the  MX  system  will  be  fully  in  opera- 
tion. Pity  the  poor  US  SALT  negotiator  in 
the  1980s  having  to  persuade  his  Soviet 
counterpart  that  the  USSR  must  sign  or  ex- 
tend a  treaty  in  order  to  make  our  MX 
program,  costing  between  30  and  100  billion 
dollars,  an  effective  weapons  system.  If  SALT 
II  Is  not  ratified,  no  multiple  launch  point 
scheme  has  a  chance  of  assuring  Invulner- 
ability. It  will  be  out  of  date  before  the  first 
MX  can  be  deployed  In  1986.  By  that  time, 
according  to  official  US  estimates  of  Soviet 
MIRV  capacity,  the  Russians  could  easily 
have  10,000  warheads,  more  than  enough  to 
hit  every  shelter  that  Is  planned  for  every 
MX  "race  track." 

F^Jrthermore,  since  the  MX  missile  threat- 
ens the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  more  than  70 
percent  of  Its  deterrent,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  almost  certainly  make  some  response 
to  it,  even  if  this  means  renouncing  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  Efforts  to  limit  strategic 
weapons  would  collapse. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  moreover,  So- 


viet technological  advances  could  easily 
render  pointless  some  of  tbe  key  features  of 
the  "race  track"  scheme.  An  Important  ele- 
ment raising  the  cost  of  the  system  will  be 
the  requirement  for  the  TEL.  carrying  its 
one  missile,  to  move  unmanned  at  thirty 
miles  an  bovur  around  the  "race  track"  from 
shelter  to  shelter  as  soon  as  word  comes 
that  tbe  Soviets  have  launched  a  strike.  In 
such  a  situation  the  missile  will  not  be  cov- 
ered by  a  shield  and  Its  location  will  be  ex- 
posed to  satellite  observation.  Todays  tech- 
nology already  would  permit  a  missile  to 
attack  such  a  moving  target.  The  US  has  for 
several  years  bad  under  development  a  ma- 
neuverable  missile  reentry  vehicle  (ilABV), 
which  could  change  its  course  as  It  ap- 
proaches the  target  area  and  so  could  at- 
tack any  point  within  the  "race  track." 
Such  Soviet  MARVs  coiUd  be  directed  by  a 
satellite  in  a  very  high  geosynchronous  or- 
bit. 22.000  miles  above  the  earth.  The  satel- 
lite could  maintain  continuous  observation 
of  US  ICBM  fields  and  guide  the  reentry 
vehicle  to  the  spot  where  the  MX  missile 
is  located. 

This  Is  not  Sfor  Wars  technology:  tbe  US 
knows  how  to  use  such  a  satellite  today  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  certainly  do  so  by 
the  1990s.  In  that  event  the  vast  machinery 
designed  to  keep  the  MX  Invulnerable  would 
be  useless. 

VEUFICATIOir 

Many  features  of  the  "race  track"  basmg 
scheme  are  designed  to  avoid  Soviet  claims 
that  the  system  will  violate  the  SALT  Treaty 
provisions  forbidding  Ixjth  sides  to  conceal 
weapons  from  the  technical  devices  used  by 
the  other  side  for  verification.  The  open  road 
loops,  tbe  external  missile  assembly  facilities, 
the  barriers  on  the  rail  track  entermg  the 
road  loop,  and  the  portholes  in  the  shelters — 
all  are  tbere  to  coxmter  Soviet  claims  that 
missiles  are  concealed  from  verification.  And 
perhaps  the  Soviet  strategists  will  be  satis- 
fied that  only  one  missile  Is  In  each  "race 
track,"  confident  that  any  significant  U-8 
cheating  would  be  leaked,  either  through 
Aviation  Week  or  other  sources. 

However  the  problem  for  the  VS.  Is  not 
Soviet  verification  of  U.S.  missiles  but  VS. 
verification  of  Soviet  missiles.  The  U.S.S.R. 
win  be  under  strong  pressure  to  make  Its  own 
ICBMs  less  vulnerable  since  the  MX  missile 
is  designed  specifically  to  threaten  the  ICBM 
part  of  the  Soviet  deterrent.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers may  also  turn  to  a  "multiple  launch 
point"  system  although  it  may  be  impossible 
for  their  scheme  to  meet  VS.  standards  for 
verification. 

All  currently  deployed  Soviet  ICBMs,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  almost  obsolete  SS- 
13s,  still  use  liquid  fuel,  unlike  the  VS.  mis- 
siles which  use  solid  fuel.  These  large 
liquid-fueled  ICBMs  cannot  be  transported 
in  a  horizontal  position  with  their  fuel 
aboard.  Fueling  takes  many  hours.  The 
Soviets  might  feel  forced  to  adopt  a  different 
type  of  multiple  launch  point  system  In 
which  the  missile  was  transported  from  one 
silo  to  another  in  a  vertical  position  and 
then  fueled  in  place.  This  was  an  Idea  earlier 
considered  by  the  U.S.  and  discarded  because 
it  could  not  be  made  verifiable  and  because  it 
might  contravene  the  SALT  ceilings  on  the 
number  of  launchers.  The  Soviets,  If  they 
decide  they  have  to  take  some  action  to 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  ICBM  to  the 
new  MX  missile,  may  risk  building  a  system 
in  which  numbers  are  unverifiable.  The 
SALT  n  Treaty,  even  If  ratified,  would  have 
expired  before  the  Russians  could  begin  to 
deploy  such  a  system. 

Unfortunately  for  the  VS.,  its  MX  will 
be  vulnerable  to  a  Russian  attack  unless 
some  type  of  arms  limitation  can  be  counted 
on  to  continue  to  place  an  upper  limit  on  the 
number  of  Soviet  warheads.  Without  an 
agreed  upper  limit  the  UB.  "race  track" 
scheme — or   any   other   involving   multiple 


launch  points — ^will  sow  the  seeds  of  MX  self- 
destruction — and  most  Important  wotild 
destroy  the  entire  SALT  process  for  many 
years.  Since  there  will  be  no  reliable  way  of 
determining  how  many  missiles  either  nation 
has,  we  may  expect  an  unending  arms  race 
with  both  participants  blindfolded. 

If  the  SALT  n  l^aty  Is  not  in  effect  and 
the  Soviets  considerably  increase  tbe  number 
of  their  warheads  aimed  at  our  silos,  as  they 
easily  coiild  do  by  1986 — Just  by  putting  more 
warheads  on  each  missile — then  the  U.S. 
would  have  to  Increase  tbe  size  of  the  MX 
basing  scheme  in  order  to  match  the  Increase 
in  Soviet  warheads.  A  race  would  take  place 
In  which  tbe  VS.  would  build  more  hard- 
ened launch  points  and  the  Russians  more 
warheads.  Secretary  Harold  Brown  admitted 
in  his  White  House  briefing  on  the  MX  on 
September  7,  1979,  that  it  might  cost  more 
for  the  U.S.  to  build  more  shelters  than  for 
the  Soviets  to  put  more  warheads  on  their 
missiles. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  size  of  our  "race 
track"  basing  scheme,  we  might  try  to  sup- 
ply an  ABM  defense  for  it.  Lt.  General 
Thomas  Stafford.  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research  and  Development,  testi- 
fied that  this  was  a  useful  solution  for  main- 
taining the  invulnerability  of  the  "race 
track"  system,  since  the  system  could  be  de- 
signed to  defend  only  the  occupied  shelters. 
Ignoring  the  unoccuoled  ones.  However,  ad- 
ditional ballistic  missile  defenses  are  banned 
by  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972.  Renegotiating 
that  agreement  would  open  a  Pandora's  box. 
If  the  Soviets  were  free  to  deploy  ABMs,  this 
could  undermine  confidence  in  the  subma- 
rine missile  component  of  our  deterrent  triad 
as  well  as  the  ICBM  one.  Thus  President 
Carter's  decision  to  proceed  with  the  MX 
"race  track"  may  in  tbe  long  run  not  only 
prevent  meaningful  limitations  on  offensive 
strategic  weaoons  but  also  destroy  the  ABM 
Treaty  as  well. 

A  promising  alternative  to  the  landbased 
MX  and  Its  many  dangers  has  recently  been 
proposed,*  this  would  consist  of  cheap  mini- 
submarines  carrying  two  missiles  and  de- 
ployed from  one  to  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  American  coast.  Since  the  location  of 
the  submarines  would  be  unknown  to  tbe 
Soviets,  the  missiles  on  them  could  not  be 
attacked.  There  would  thus  be  no  Incentive 
for  a  race  in  which  the  U.S.  would  build 
more  and  more  launchers  and  the  Soviets 
would  add  more  and  more  warheads.  The 
submarines  would  be  deployed  outside  U.S. 
territory,  thus  reducing  destruction  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  Soviets  could  verify  the 
numbers  of  both  submarine  and  missiles  by 
the  same  satellite  observations  and  other 
means  now  used  for  deep  ocean  submarines 
such  as  the  Polaris. 

The  system,  moreover,  could  be  so  designed 
that  it  would  not  threaten  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  deterrent  missiles  and  would 
not  therefore  upset  the  strategic  balance. 
Such  submarines,  unlike  ocean-going  sub- 
marines, could  be  In  direct  communication 
with  command  authorities.  They  could  carry 
two  MX  missiles,  but  the  smaller  Trident  I 
missile  would  be  available  earlier,  and  would 
be  less  expensive  and  less  threatening.  As 
each  new  submarine  came  into  operation.  It 
would  add  to  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
forces  to  survive  attack.  With  any  multiple 
launch  point  land-based  system,  no  gain  will 
result  until  the  number  of  launch  points 
approaches  the  number  of  Soviet  warheads. 
And  relying  on  mini -submarines  for  deter- 
rence would  obviously  avoid  all  the  threats 
to  American  land  and  environmental  re- 
sources that  are  posed  by  the  vast  construc- 
tion required  for  the  MX  multiple  launch 
point  basing  system. 

That  MX  system  can  only  lead  to  vast,  un- 
controlled arms  competition  that  will  vmder- 


•  See  for  example  "SUM"  by  Sidney  Drvll. 
in  Arms  Control  Today.  Sept.  197». 
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European  Conmiunlty.  In  the  case  of  devel- 
oped countries  generally,  virtually  all  of  the 
growth  in  manufactvu-ed  exports  since  1974 
Is  explained  by  the  growth  of  exports  to  de- 
veloping countries. 

By  contrast,  when  one  looks  at  the  oil- 
exporting  countries — the  members  of  OPEC — 
one  sees  an  extraordinary  balance  of  pay- 
ments surplus  ((50  billion  in  1979  and  a  pro- 
jected S120  billion  this  year!).  For  easy  but 
perhaps  painful  reference,  the  total  value  of 
all  common  and  preferred  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  at  the  end  of  February 
1980  was  about  $1  trillion.  Conversely,  the 
oil-Importing  developing  nations  will  run  a 
combined  deficit  Just  this  year  of  between 
»60  and  $70  billion,  zooming  up  from  about 
$40  billion  last  year.  (To  put  that  one-year 
figure  In  its  ominous  perspective,  it  repre- 
sents nearly  a  quarter  of  their  1979  Imports 
and  approximately  6  percent  of  their  entire 
ONP.) 

If  oil  prices  rise  somewhat  further,  or  even 
stay  at  present  levels  in  real  terms,  the 
OPEC  surplus  would  continue  to  cxmiulate 
relentlessly  at  over  $120  billion  a  year — $10 
billion  a  month — for  the  next  several  years. 
Developing  country  deficits  would  then  re- 
lentlessly be  transformed  into  rapidly  cumu- 
lating debts.  Thus,  the  transfer  of  resources 
Is  not  only  unprecedented  but  has  come  so 
suddenly  as  to  make  necessairy  either  un- 
paralleled adjustments  in  reduced  standard 
of  living  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
in  productive,  long-term  Investments — or,  of 
course,  in  both. 

The  oil-exporting  countries  have  yet  to 
become — or,  truth  to  tell,  have  yet  to  be 
asked  In  a  coherent  and  sustained  way  to 
become — a  significant  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  Immense,  agonizing  problem  in  the  un- 
developed world,  where  nearly  a  billion  peo- 
ple live  in  what  the  World  Bank  calls  "ab- 
solute poverty."  The  skyrocketing  prices  of 
oil,  the  mushrooming  debt  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries In  order  to  pay  those  prices  and  the 
Increasing  share  of  their  incomes  those  poor 
countries  must  pay  in  order  to  service  that 
debt — all  of  that  has  clearly  made  the  oil- 
exporting  countries  an  important  part  of  the 
problem.  Indeed,  some  would  even  argue  they 
are  the  problem,  and  I  would  argue  that 
there  can  be  no  solution  without  them. 

Furthermore,  the  very  burdens  with  re- 
spect to  debt  service — and  interest  rates 
which  seem  to  rise  as  rapidly  as  the  price  of 
the  oil  to  pay  for  which  the  money  is  being 
borrowed — suggest  Increasingly  that  many 
private  banks  will  decide  no  longer  to  ad- 
vance loans,  at  least  to  some  countries,  in 
the  amounts  required.  There  are  better  In- 
vestments elsewhere,  and  the  many  borrower 
countries  are  becoming  simply  too  far  ex- 
tended to  make  them  any  longer  a  sound 
commercial  risk — ^particularly  given  the  ab- 
sence of  any  sense  of  security  about  our  oil 
future,  either  as  to  the  price  of  the  oil  or  tbe 
price  of  the  money. 

Some  unworrled  analysts  have  said  that 
with  a  little  belt-tightening  and  drawing  on 
reserves,  developing  countries  can  get  through 
this  year  without  crisis.  But  If  the  1980  pro- 
jected deficit  continues  year  in,  year  out  in 
1981,  1982,  1983  .  .  .  then  no  banker  can  find 
cheer  In  the  news  that  we  might  just  squeak 
by  this  year.  In  addition,  even  those  com- 
mercial lenders  who  might  wish  to  continue 
financing  oil-related  debts  by  the  developing 
countries  may  find  themselves  up  against 
severe  practical  restrictions,  whether  la  the 
form  of  the  banks'  declining  capital-asset 
ratios,  country  lending  limits,  basic  credit- 
worthiness and  the  like.  We  may,  I  believe, 
no  longer  rely  on  the  commercial  banks  to 
assume  the  burdens  and  the  risks  of  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  this  debt. 

So,  if  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  industrial  countries  cant  do 
It,  If  the  international  lending  institutions 
don't  do  It,  the  result  could  be  such  economic 
chaos  as  to  be — in  a  word  much  in  vogue — 


"unthinkable."  But  we  must  think  about  it, 
if  only  because  the  alternatives  are  trtUy  un- 
thinkable, and  because  there  remains,  it 
seems  to  me,  one  broad  line  of  attack  which 
baa  yet  to  be  tried,  at  least  seriously. 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  the  convening 
of  an  international  conference  to  work  out  a 
true  international  "concordat"  in  which  the 
three  groups  participating  would  be  the  de- 
veloped countries,  the  oil-importing  coun- 
tries and — the  new  key  player — ^the  oil-ex- 
porting countries.  One  hopes  that  the  latter 
would  find  it  hard  to  refuse  at  least  an  invi- 
tation to  sit  down  and  talk  about  how  to 
ease  the  burden  of  oil  purchases  which  now 
fall  so  heavily  on  the  southern  countries,  the 
poor  countries,  most  of  them  nonwhite.  I 
think  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  chief  oil 
exporters  to  turn  down  such  an  Invitation 
because,  without  exception,  they  call  them- 
selves friends — Indeed  brothers— of  the  de- 
veloping world.  In  fact,  OPEC  countries  count 
themselves  as  members  of  the  nonallgned 
nations,  as  southerners  In  the  North-South 
conflicts. 

Now,  the  relative  Inactivity  of  the  oil  ex- 
porters on  behalf  of  their  beleaguered 
brothers  to  help  alleviate  the  financial 
misery  in  the  Third  World  to  which  they 
have  certainly  contributed — this  anomaly 
has  not  gone  unnoticed.  To  be  sure,  some 
oil -exporting  countries  have  certainly  be- 
gun significant  efforts  In  this  direction  by 
Increasing  their  direct  foreign  aid  to  the 
poor  nations.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  these 
relatively  small  amounts  given  by  Individual 
oil-exporting  countries  are  of  little  help 
In  a  situation  in  which  the  developing  coun- 
try debt  rises  10  to  20  times  faster  than  this 
Increase  in  aid. 

If  such  meeting  were  to  be  convened, 
culminating  in  a  summit  conference,  the 
agenda  should  be  a  relatively  simple  one: 
not  another  "global  agenda,"  please.  If  pos- 
sible— and  it  certainly  won't  be  easy — It 
should  be  focused  on  the  related  Issues  of  oil 
prices,  demand  and  supply,  and  how  the  oil- 
exporting  countries  and  the  industrialized 
consumers  can  help  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  the  oll-lmportlng  developing 
countries  caused  by  the  increasing  cost  of 
petroleum. 

The  oil-exporting  developing  countries 
should  be  encouraged  to  Join  in  at  least  the 
following  efforts,  forming  a  part  of  what  the 
Brandt  Commission  calls  the  1980-85  "emer- 
gency program": 

1.  Substantially  Increased  direct  budget- 
support  aid — grants,  almost  certainly — to  the 
poorest  countries,  In  which  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  would  also  agree  to  partici- 
pate. The  precise  shares  of  such  contribu- 
tions, the  recipients  and  qualification  stand- 
ards, would  remain  a  matter  for  negotia- 
tion: 

2.  Direct  lending  to  middle-income  oil- 
consuming  developing  countries. 

3.  The  lending  "consortia"  would  also 
Jointly  share  loan  guarantees  of  the  oll-lm- 
portlng developing  countries.  This  would  be 
done  through  much  expanded  resources  at 
multilateral  institutions  (such  as  the  World 
Bank  or  the  International  Monetary  Fund) 
and /or.  a  separate  fund  in  which  the  de- 
veloped countries  and  the  oil-exporting 
coimtrles  would  contribute. 

On  the  sublect  of  energy  and  oil,  as  part 
of  this  "concordat,"  a  package  involving  the 
following  elements  would  be  negotiated  for 
this  1980-1985  period: 

1.  Increased  security  of  supply:  Oil -ex- 
porting countries  would  assure  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  agree  not  to  reduce  production 
arbitrarily  or  suddenly  unless  circumstances 
were  truly  beyond  their  control.  Special  ar- 
rangements would  assure  that  the  poorer  de- 
veloping countries  would  receive  the 
amounts  of  oil  they  need. 

2.  More  predictable  and  gradual  price  in- 
creases In  real  terms:  These  could  be  indexed 
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to  acceptable  intemaUonal  measures  of  in- 
flation. In  the  past,  we  have  not  accepted  the 
Idea  of  indexing  In  International  trade,  least 
of  all  In  petroleum.  But  today's  economy,  do- 
mestic and  International,  is  in  such  a  state 
of  shock  and  crisis  that  the  need  for  some 
measure  of  stability  and  predictability  now 
warrants,  in  my  view,  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  concept. 

Furthermore,  I  was  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  that  if  one  has  no  alterna- 
tive, one  has  no  problem.  The  blunt  fact  is 
that  over  the  next  five  years  we  do  not  have 
any  other  alternative  for  significant  in- 
creases in  supply  from  other  energy  alterna- 
tives. Even  with  vigorous  domestic  oil  ex- 
ploration development  programs,  we  will  be 
lucky  to  keep  U.S.  oil  production  even  at  its 
current  level. 

3.  More  stringent  conservation:  If  these 
two  other  elements  were  coupled  with  rig- 
orous agreements  with  respect  to  conserva- 
tion, by  both  developed  and  developing  so- 
cieties, the  oil-exporting  countries  would 
clearly  be  more  inclined  to  go  along. 

4.  Major  Investments  In  energy  exploration 
and  development  in  developing  coimtrles: 
There  are  benefits  here  for  everyone.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  of  which  the  key  point  Is 
almost  always  some  variant  of  political  in- 
stability and  risk,  the  drilling  ratios  in  the 
United  States  as  against  the  developing  na- 
tion have  been  estimated  to  be  astonishing 
140  to  1.  In  other  words,  where  the  geological 
and  other  analyses  are  equally  favorable.  It 
has  been  estimated  there  are  about  140  times 
more  wells  drilled  in  this  country  than  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

And,  globally — and  those  are  the  terms  in 
which  we  must  think — a  barrel  of  oil  is,  af- 
ter all,  a  barrel  of  oil.  As  matter  of  fact,  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  produced  outside  a  cartel  Is  better 
than  a  barrel  of  oil  produced  by  a  member. 
For  the  poorer  nations,  it  is  obviously  better 
to  have  oil  to  sell  than  to  buy.  And  to  the 
Investors  from  the  Industrialized  and  the  oil- 
exporting  countries,  the  quid  pro  quo  of  shar- 
ing m  the  Investment  pool  would  have  to  be 
an  increasing  responsibility  of  the  South — 
the  Third  World — In  a  structure  and  rules  to 
encourage  both  exploration  and  production, 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  protect  those 
Investments. 

Both  the  tactical  and  practical  questions 
are  endless.  Clearly,  any  summit  conference 
would  require  intensive  preparatory  discus- 
sions among,  for  example,  financial  experts 
from  governments.  International  financial 
institutions  and  the  private  sector. 

The  issue  of  a  "transfer  of  power"  vs.  a 
"transfer  of  resources"  will  persist.  It  will 
not  be  realistic  for  us  to  want  to  appear  to 
control  something  we  don't  have — that  is, 
oil — when  we  are  unwilling  to  share  more 
control  In  what  we  do  have — that  is,  money 
and  the  related  monetary  institutions. 

Is  the  basic  proposition'  practical?  No  one 
can  be  sure  about  anything,  except  to  say 
that  while  this  "concordat"  Is  certain  to  be 
very  difficult,  it  might  also  be  equally  re- 
warding. (We  don't,  incidentally,  have  too 
many  options  that  even  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  very  rewarding.) 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  developed 
countries,  there  should  be  enough  here  to 
get  us  to  the  table — that  is.  if  anything  can 
during  our  own  economic  emergency. 

How  about  the  developing  countries?  With 
mutual  Interests  come  mutual  responsibili- 
ties, and  I  would  hope  they  come  to  the  table 
In  that  spirit.  Enough  of  the  conventional, 
strident  and,  in  my  view,  counter-productive 
rhetoric  of  the  "New  International  Economic 
Order,"  with  its  irksome  asjrmmetry,  whereby 
"we"  are  assigned  the  duties  and  "they" 
acquire  the  rights.  As  Jean  Monnet  once 
said  to  me,  "We  must  learn  to  attack  our 
problems  Instead  of  each  other." 

Part  of  that  kind  of  atUck  is  for  develop- 


ing countries  to  take  a  leadership  role  In 
supporting  this  conference.  For  example,  the 
developing  countries  might  take  the  initia- 
tive in  specifying  their  own  responsibilities. 
They  might  also  play  the  decisive  role  In 
getting  the  oil-exporting  countries  to  Join 
this  Uble — and  In  keeping  the  players  at  the 
table  to  a  manageable  (l.e.,  small)  number. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  oil  exporters, 
I'm  sure  this  will  take  equal  measures  of 
persuasion,  statesmanship  and  the  longer 
view.  Would  oil-producing  countries  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  tight  enough  deal,  particu- 
larly In  the  context  of  unresolved  political 
problems,  such  as  insuflSclent  "progress"  on 
the  Palestinian  issue?  We  shall  have  to  see. 
And  even  if  all  that  could  be  obtained.  In 
the  absence  of  political  concessions  that  we 
or  others  are  not  prepared  to  make,  were  a 
"declaration  of  principles"  and  an  agree- 
ment to  help  the  poor  nonproducers.  It  might 
well  be  worth  It  as  a  start  toward  a  solution. 
Oil  exporters  are  likely  to  want  additional 
assurance  on  such  things  as  their  own  post- 
oil  economy  and  financial  security  of  their 
assets  (and.  indeed,  the  military  security  of 
their  countries),  so  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  continue  to  sell  oil  at  the  levels  we 
need  In  exchange  for  some  other  asset  that 
maintained  its  value  In  an  inflationary  world 
and  was  secure  from  arbitrary  political  ac- 
tion by  other  nations. 

The  central  point.  In  my  view.  Is  that  we 
must  be  willing  to  get  into  a  real  and  long 
overdue  dialogue  with  oil-producing  coun- 
tries. 

One  mere  purely  western  effort  by  the 
highly  Industrialized  nations  to  convene  a 
conference  In  order  to  Impress  others  with 
their  responsibility  to  the  poorer  nations 
will  simply  not  do.  We  can  cooperate,  we  can 
advise  and  ultimately  we  can  Join  with  the 
oil  exporters  and  the  developing  countries  in 
whatever  agreements  emerge — but  It  cannot 
be  our  conference.  My  southern  friends  on 
the  Brandt  Commission  kept  reminding  me 
that  in  this  highly  ambivalent  helper/helpee 
role,  how  one  aids  In  the  process  is  at  times 
as  important  as  the  aid  itself. 

We  must  also  make  It  clear  to  our  own 
people — and  to  our  developed.  Industrialized, 
petroleum-consuming  allies — that  there  are 
no  guarantees  on  the  road  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  economic  security.  The 
Brandt  Commission  has  offered  not  an  in- 
surance policy  against  failure  but  a  tentative 
road  map  to  a  future  which  might  yield  some 
relief  from  the  frightening  spiral  of  price 
Jolts,  borrowing,  debt,  deficits — and  then 
more  price  Jolts.  Along  the  way.  there  may 
well  be  more  Trans;  some  governments  may 
fall  even  as  their  economies  grow  stronger. 
But  It  Is  an  uncertain  world,  and  we  mtist 
try.  The  stakes  are  too  high  to  do  anything 
else. 

TRIBUTE  TO  ART  JONES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1980  Basin  Electric  Report  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  "A  Tribute  to  Art 
Jones."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  article  honoring  this  fine  man 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tributb  to  Art  Jonxs 

Art  Jones  Is  a  Britton,  SD  farmer,  and  has 
been  all  his  life. 

It's  been  nearly  40  years  since  he  called 
that  first  meeting  of  his  Marshall  County 
neighbors.  His  message  was.  Yes.  it  can  be 
done.  Central  station  electricity  can  become 
a  reality  in  our  rural  area.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  organize  a  cooperative  and  the  REA  In 
Washington  will  fund  construction  of  the 
lines. 


What  Jones  didn't  foresee  that  winter  eve- 
ning In  1941  was  that  bis  participation  In 
that  meeting  was  Just  the  tip  of  the  Icetwrg 
in  relation  to  his  future  rural  electric  In- 
volveownts. 

3oae»  went  on  to  help  incorporate  a  dla- 
trlbutlon  cooperative  for  Manihall  and  Day 
counties,  lAke  Region  Electric  In  Webster, 
SD.  He  baa  served  on  its  Board  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  1956  Jones  was  asked  to  represent 
his  local  co-op  on  the  Board  of  East  River 
Electric,  a  generation  and  transmission  coop- 
erative headquartered  in  Madison,  SD  and 
organized  by  several  South  Dakota  distribu- 
tion systems  when  a  firm  power  supply  was 
no  longer  available  from  the  power  compa- 
nies. Jones  retains  his  position  on  that  Board 
today. 

And  In  the  1960b.  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Missouri  River  dams  woxild  soon  be 
unable  to  meet  the  growing  power  needs  of 
the  region's  rural  electric  power  needs  of  the 
region's  rural  electric  cooperatives,  Jones  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle  fighting  for  the 
development  of  a  power  supply  cooperative 
that  could  supply  a  reliable  supply  of  future 
energy  throughout  the  region.  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  was  incorporated  in  1961 
and  Jones  served  as  its  first  Board  President 
for  15  years.  He  retired  as  a  director  in  1979. 
Reflecting  on  bis  years  of  rural  electric  In- 
volvement Jones  confesses,  "Serving  rural 
electrics  became  almost  a  reUglon  to  me.  but 
I  think  I  got  much  more  out  of  those  years 
than  I  put  In.  I  dldnt  expect  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  all  this  that  served  my  needs. 
It's  been  an  education  for  me.  Looking  back." 
Jones  adds,  "the  years  have  passed  like  a 
day." 

"Ill  never  forget  that  first  meeting."  rem- 
inisces Jones,  "It  was  held  at  our  local  coun- 
try school.  I'm  sure  most  of  my  neighbors 
who  attended  thought  what  I  had  to  say 
about  rural  electricity  was  pretty  far-fetched. 
I  remember  one  fellow  In  particular.  Ole  was 
his  name.  It  seemed  everything  I  said  Ole 
ridiculed,  making  me  look  foolish." 

Jones  admits  be  felt  deflated  with  the  lack 
of  support  he  received  that  first  night — but 
he  wasn't  defeated.  "I  Just  knew  we  could  do 
It,"  he  says,  "and  I  wasn't  going  to  give  up." 
The  longer  Jones's  neighbors  thought  about 
his  Idea  the  less  far-fetched  It  seemed.  "I 
cotUdn't  believe  it  when  I  awoke  the  morn- 
ing after  the  meeting  to  find  Ole  at  our  door," 
says  Jones.  I  don't  know  what  changed  his 
mind,  but  he  wanted  to  pay  his  $6  and  sign 
up  as  a  member.  He  also  wanted  his  electric- 
ity right  now." 

That  order  Jones  discovered  to<*  awhile  to 
fill.  Lake  Region  Electric  was  incorporated  in 
1941  but  due  to  World  War  n  materials  were 
almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Most  members 
had  to  wait  until  the  war  was  over  for  elec- 
tricity. 

Jones's  wife,  WUma,  vividly  remembers  the 
day  electricity  finally  made  it  to  their  farm. 
"It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  1»4«." 
For  Wllma  electricity  meant  a  new  washing 
machine,  one  that  would  run  even  when  the 
wind  wasn't  blowing.  For  years  he  had  been 
using  a  washer  powered  by  a  wind  charger 
"But  If  the  batteries  weren't  charged  and  the 
wind  dldnt  blow,  I  couldnt  wash."  says 
Wllma. 

For  several  years  Lake  Region  and  other 
small  distribution  systems  like  It  purchased 
electricity  from  local  power  companies.  But 
as  the  needs  of  the  cooperatives  grew  elec- 
tricity became  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Power 
companies  would  provide  cooperatives  only 
excess  capacity — or  power  they  did  not  need 
for  their  own  consumers. 

In  October  1949,  twenty-two  South  Da- 
kota rural  electric  cooperatives  formed  East 
River  Electric.  Working  together  through  one 
cooperative  they  would  build  the  necessary 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  to 
serve  their  needs  until  power  was  available 
from  the   Missouri  River  dams.  Jones  was 
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nAxned  to  E  >at  River's  Bo«rd  In  1956  »nd 
■erred  as  tta^  CooperaUve's  president  from 
1968-73. 

Power  froi^  the  dams  became  available  In 
the  early  195  Is.  "I  believe  we  must  have  had 
the  Idea  that  we  would  never  be  able  to  use 
up  all  the  power  that  was  going  to  come 
off  the  river}'  says  Jones.  Consumers  were 
encouraged  t4  use  more  and  more  electricity. 
At  East  Rlveifs  1952  annual  meeting  General 
BCanager  Vtr{  U  Hanlon  said,  "After  talking 
about  a  shor  age  of  power,  it  seems  a  little 
odd  to  think  ;hat  we  are  now  In  the  study  of 
a  complete  liiad  building  program.  We  feel 
that  for  the  f  nancial  good  of  East  River  and 
its  member  ( ooperatlves.  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  for  all  concerned  to  unite  In  the 
common  goal  of  building  loads.  We  are  not 
trying  to  ha  'e  farmers  purchase  electrical 
equipment  t  lat  does  not  benefit  their 
standards  of  living,  but  we  do  want  to  be 
able  to  see  t  lat  they  become  aware  of  all 
the  advantage  s  of  their  new  abundant  fuel — 
electricity." 

But  the  abi  indance  of  electricity  was  not 
to  last. 

The  Burea\  i  of  Reclamation  announced 
that  by  1930  the  dams  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  meet  :he  growing  needs  of  coopera- 
tives. 

"It  was  abo  it  this  time  that  Leland  "Le" 
Olds  came  Int  >  the  picture,"  says  Jones.  Olds 
was  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  tnd  had  been  hired  by  rural 
electric  coope  -atlves  In  South  Dakota  and 
the  Missouri  ]  asin  as  a  consultant  on  power 
supply  and  rai  es.  "Speaking  at  the  Mid-West 
Electric  Consi  tmera  Association  meeting  in 
1953,  Olds  mi  de  it  pretty  clear  to  us  that 
consumer-owr  ed  systems  should  take  advan- 
tage of  glan;  power-large-scale  generat- 
ing and  transz  ilsslon  systems,"  recalls  Jones. 
"He  tried  to  n  ake  us  see,"  adds  Jones,  "that 
building  one  1  u-ge  plant  was  more  economi- 
cal than  seven  1  small  ones." 

"I  guess  we  I  ook  Le  Olds  message  to  heart." 
remarks  Jones  East  River  and  other  regional 
rival  electric  leaders  were  Instrumental  In 
the  formation  of  Basin  Electric  Power  Coop- 
erative—one ooperatlve  to  serve  the  power 
needs  of  many  consumers  throughout  the  en- 
tire Missouri  £  asln  region.  Art  Jones  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  Basin  Electric 's  de- 
velopment. In  1961  he  was  named  the  Coop- 
erative's first  1  resident. 

As  President  of  the  Board  Jones  played  a 
big  part  In  sei  urtng  the  REA  loan  to  build 
Basin  Electric')  first  216,000  KW  generating 
plant.  There  vere  many  trips  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  "Vlrg  Hanlon,  our  East  River  man- 
ager, was  consi  antly  on  the  phone  with  me," 
grins  Jones,  "  telling  me  how  to  approach 
those  guys  In  Washington.  And  I  can  still 
hear  REA  Adn  inlstrator  Norman  Clapp  tell 
me.  "If  I  give  rou  this  loan.  Art.  it  won't  be 
the  last  of  it,  "  recalls  Jones.  "I  guess  he 
knew  someth  ng  I  didn't.  Ooodness,  I 
thought,  we  ar  >  building  the  biggest  llgnlte- 
bumlng  geneiitlng  plant  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  an  1  he's  talking  about  building 
another  plant. '  Jones  continues.  Little  did 
we  know  thai  before  we  would  complete 
Leland  Olds  Ur  It  I  we'd  b«  planning  a  second 
440,000  KW  uiit.  And  we've  been  building 
ever  since." 

Jones  contln  lies  to  live  today  on  his  farm 
in  Marshall  Cdunty.  He  and  his  four  sons 
have  formed  i .  family  corporation  and  In 
addition  to  far  nlng  manage  a  cattle  and  hog 
feeding  operatl  m. 

Besides  his  p  ist  farming  and  rural  electric 
affairs.  Jones  Hso  sreved  as  a  South  Da- 
kota State  Sen  iter  for  nearly  20  years. 

Jones's  many  contributions  to  his  commu- 
nity and  rural  electrics  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. South  Dakota's  Rural  Electric  Asso- 
ciation named  him  their  "Man  of  the  Year" 
In  1960.  Mld-W  est  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation presemed  him  their  Distinguished 
Service   Award    And   in    1970   the   Western 


States  Water  and  Power  Consumers  Confer- 
ence honored  him  with  the  Leo  Carmody 
Award.  The  words  inscribed  on  the  plaque 
he  received  describe  Jones  well,  "To  Art 
Jones,  farmer,  rural  electric  leader,  legis- 
lator, and  horse  trader  In  the  behalf  of  the 
people,  for  a  life  dedicated  to  creating  a 
world  in  which  people  are  valued  above  ma- 
chines, wise  husbandry  above  profit,  and  love 
above  power." 

Jones  believes  rural  electrics  face  chal- 
lenges in  the  future  greater  than  those  faced 
In  the  past,  "but  we  ought  have  no  fear  that 
we  can  meet  them.  People  working  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  people  make  a  force  that  is 
overwhelming."  confides  Jones.  "Each  of  us  Is 
a  little  cog  In  the  wheel  and  there's  no  stop- 
ping what  we  can  do.  The  programs  we  have 
started  will  go  on  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations. There  is  a  strength  in  the  rural 
community  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  day 
and  the  time." 


RICHARD  BARNET  PROPOSES 
"STRATEGY  FOR  SURVIVAL" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  In  an 
article  last  week  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Richard  Bamet  proposed  a  diplomatic 
strategy  for  survival.  He  advocates  a 
series  of  new  security  principles  which 
recognizes  that  East- West  issues  are  now 
inextricably  linked  to  North-South 
issues.  Unless  we  deal  well  with  both  of 
these  sets  together,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  either  set  by  it- 
self. All  of  Mr.  Bamet's  points  deserve 
serious  consideration  by  us  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

I  ask  unemlmous  consent  to  have  his 
article,  "A  Strategy  for  Survival." 
printed  in  the  Record,  to  bring  his  analy- 
sis to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,  1980] 
A  Stratect  or  Sxtrvival 
(By  Richard  J.  Bamet) 

Washington. — Although  President  Carter 
was  indulging  in  Nlxonlan  hyperbole  when 
he  called  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace  since  World 
War  n.  the  extremely  serious  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  in  the  1980's  Is  being  underesti- 
mated. With  the  breakdown  of  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiatlcois,  the  two  countries  appear 
to  be  on  a  collision  course  In  which  events 
beyond  the  control  of  either  will  push  them 
into  further  confrontation. 

The  opportunities  for  the  Russians  and  us 
to  misread  each  other's  signals  are  multiply- 
ing. The  most  probable  locus  of  a  major  war 
Is  not  the  Persian  Gulf  but  rather  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  border.  The  United  States  Is  moving 
rapidly  toward  a  military  alliance  with 
China  that  would  virtually  assure  our  in- 
volvement in  such  a  conflict. 

It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever  to  develop  a 
strategy  of  survival  for  the  BO's.  In  my  view, 
this  ought  to  Include  the  following  consider- 
ations. 

1.  Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  control  of  weapons  should  b«  resumed 
promptly. 

The  projected  United  States  military 
buildup  will  be  matched  by  the  Russians, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  we  will  both  be  less 
secure.  They  have  an  obvious  economic  in- 
terest in  avoiding  the  next  round  of  military 
expenditures  and  In  preventing  the  increased 
threat  of  United  States  military  power  in 
prospect  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Therefore, 
SALT  n  should  be  ratified  promptly  and 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 


concluded.  As  part  of  SALT  ni.  negotiators 
ought  to  consider  a  three-year  freeze  on 
further  testing  and  deployment  of  nuclear- 
weapons  systems.  A  freeze  is  verifiable  and 
will  help  build  the  confidence  to  negotiate 
significant  cuts  In  the  nuclear  arsenals. 

2.  New  ground  rules  on  using  military 
power  that  apply  equally  to  both  super- 
powers must  now  be  explicitly  established. 

The  old  tacit  cold  war  ground  rules  that 
permitted  the  United  States  to  deploy  forces 
around  the  world  and  kept  the  Russians  con- 
fined to  the  area  previously  occupied  by  the 
Red  Army  have  broken  down  with  the 
Afghanistan  Invasion.  New  rules  will  be 
forged  either  by  confrontatlcm  or  by  ex- 
plicit agreement.  Both  superpowers  should 
agree  not  to  deploy  their  forces  in  any 
country  In  which  they  are  not  now  situated. 
The  freeze  would  expressly  Include  proxy 
armies  and  the  acquisition  of  bases.  The  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  considering  taking 
over  the  old  Soviet  base  In  Somalia  suggests 
something  about  the  stability  of  superpower 
bases  in  today's  world.  United  States  plans  to 
establish  a  military  presence  in  Egypt,  Israel 
or  the  Persian  Oulf  area  will  succeed  in  in- 
flaming the  Islamic  world  ag^nst  us  fur- 
ther, widening  the  war  in  the  region,  and.  as 
In  Iran,  creating  a  symbol  of  foreign  inter- 
ference that  wUl  catalyze  revolutionary 
fervor. 

3.  Soviet  expansionism  can  be  contained 
only  by  creating  a  regional  and  global  politi- 
cal consensus  that  builds  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  existing  frontiers,  meets  legiti- 
mate Soviet  security  concerns,  and  creates 
incentives,  positive  and  negative,  for  respect- 
ing weak  nations'  sovereignty. 

The  United  States'  strength  to  accomplish 
these  security  objectives  is  political,  not  mili- 
tary. (In  the  end,  the  only  mUltary  response 
Is  to  heighten  the  threat  of  nuclear  war; 
rapid-deployment  forces  are  to<-aUy  inade- 
quate to  meet  a  major  Soviet  military  chal- 
lenge.) But  a  realistic  foundation  of  a  new 
security  system  Is  the  burning  desire  of  every 
nation  to  be  Independent  of  all  the  big 
powers — the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  and  our- 
selves. If  the  United  States  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  same  restrictions  on  its  future  con- 
duct in  the  third  world  that  we  wish  to  see 
Imposed  upon  the  Russians,  there  is  a  chance 
to  make  the  nonallgned  movement  truly  non- 
aligned. 

4.  The  process  of  great-oower  noninter- 
vention must  begin  with  Afghanistan. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  that 
the  Russians  leave  promptly.  Arming  the 
guerrillas  will  prolong  the  war,  increase 
Soviet  casualties,  and  at  some  point  cause 
them  to  conclude  that  they  have  shed 
enough  blood  there  to  Justify  staying — par- 
ticularly if  the  Chinese  involvement  grows. 
The  Eiiropean  Economic  Community  pro- 
posal for  neutralization  of  Afghanistan  Is  a 
good  start.  All  Afghanistan  borders  should 
be  recognized  and  monitored  by  United 
Nations  forces.  The  long-time  interest  of 
some  Asian  nations  in  a  zone  of  peace  and 
neutraUty  should  be  explored.  An  Afghani- 
stan settlement  might  become  the  starting 
point  for  a  wider  regional-security  system  of 
nonallgned  countries. 

6.  Secure  access  to  oil  requires  a  political, 
not  military  strategy. 

The  greatest  national-security  vulner- 
ability of  the  United  States  and  the  West 
is  our  dependence  on  Persian  Oulf  oil.  Oil- 
fields are  easy  to  seize  but  hard  to  operate 
In  the  face  of  sabotage  by  hostile  workers  or 
terrorists.  Here  again  Imaginative  diplomacy, 
not  outmoded  military-strike  forces,  is  our 
only  hope.  We  should  build  on  the  strong 
mutual  Interest  of  the  producer  countries, 
the  Russians,  the  West  and  Europeans,  the 
Japanese,  and  ourselves  to  keep  the  oil  flow- 
ing. Secure  access  to  vital  resources  on 
equitable  terms  should  be  established  as  a 
principle  of  international  security.  The  prin- 
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eipie  should  be  Implemented  by  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  that  would  include  a  for- 
mula for  determining  the  price  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years  and  for  allocating  the  share 
among  the  consuming  countries.  America 
should  commit  Itself  to  a  steadily' declining 
share  and  should  Implement  a  crash  domes- 
tic energy  program,  including  rationing, 
where  necessary,  to  meet  the  goal  of  signifi- 
cantly reduced  Imports  by  1990.  A  similar 
agreement  on  grain  should  be  negotiated.  It 
would  be  explicitly  agreed  that  access  to 
vital  resources  would  not  be  interfered  with 
under  any  circumstances  except  in  the  case 
of  overt  military  aggression. 

Hopes  for  navigating  the  dangerous  SO's 
lie  in  a  new  world-security  system  that  inte- 
grates the  familiar  East-West  Issues  and  the 
critical  North-South  issues — the  crushing 
debt  burden,  energy  costs,  unemployment 
and  instability  that  threaten  the  world 
economy — for  which  solutions  must  now  be 
found. 


PRIORITIES.  MANAGEMENT.  AND  IN- 
FLATION ABE  IMPORTANT  MILI- 
TARY BUDGET  ISSUES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
strong  military  defense  for  the  United 
States  involves  more  than  determining 
an  abstract  percentage  figure  for  real 
growth  In  the  military  budget.  It  also 
involves  a  reasoned  and  dispassionate 
debate  over  military  priorities,  sound  de- 
fense management  of  resources  and  per- 
sonnel, suid  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  relation  between  domestic  and  mili- 
tary budget  decisions. 

I  am  concerned  that  not  enough  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  these  factors.  Our 
military  debate  must  not  be  reduced  to 
a  contest  of  symbols  that  ignores  the 
realities  of  defense  planning,  strategies 
and  management. 

Mr.  President,  several  articles  have  re- 
cently appeared  which  draw  attention  to 
these  problems. 

The  first  problem  L"!  the  question  of 
military  priorities  as  reflected  in  the 
budget.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  makes  a  convincing  argu- 
ment that  the  military  budget  is  short- 
changing the  All-Volimtter  Force  and,  I 
might  add.  the  Reserves  as  well.  The  All- 
Volunteer  Force  and  the  Reserves  reqtdre 
a  financial  commitment  to  determine 
whether  this  personnel  structure  is  viable 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  men  and  wom- 
en serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  can  do 
so  with  dignity  and  some  financial 
security. 

I  have  not  too  often  agreed  with  Mel- 
vin Laird  on  defense  issues,  but  I  think 
he  is  absolutely  correct  to  say  that  peo- 
ple, not  hardware,  are  the  highest  de- 
fense priority.  Spending  enormous  sums 
for  the  MX  ICBM  to  create  more  nuclear 
overkill  instead  of  using  the  funds  to  in- 
sure a  decent  pay  scale  and  a  stronger 
Reserve  Force  represents  the  kind  of  mis- 
taken defense  priorities  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford. 

The  second  question  Is  whether  there 
is  sufficient  management  at  the  Defense 
Department  to  effectively  oversee  the 
vast  sums  and  programs  funded  in  the 
defense  budget.  An  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  from  March  10  suggests  that 
there  are  serious  problems  with  the 
worldwide  computer  system  built  for 
command  and  control  operations  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  Similarly. 


the  highly-touted  "Nifty  Nugget"  exer- 
cise concerning  mobilization  capacity 
concluded,  apparently,  that  the  major 
problems  were  in  the  areas  of  inter- 
agency commimication.  computer  up- 
dating, coordination  of  planning  re- 
sponsibilities and  other  interservlce  and 
management  areas.  The  problem  was 
not  primarily  a  lack  of  hardware  or  the 
absence  of  draft  registration. 

Management  problems  suggest  that 
more  money  can  be  spent  without  getting 
a  sufficient  return  on  the  dollar  if  there 
are  management  weaknesses.  More 
spending  may  not  lead  directly  to  more 
capability.  In  addition,  management  re- 
forms may  produce  important  improve- 
ments v/hich  do  not  cost  more  money. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  give  up  the 
search  for  meaningful  and  cost-effec- 
tive management  reforms  in  the  context 
of  a  rising  military  budget. 

The  third  question  is  the  relation  be- 
tween military  spending  and  the  rest  of 
our  economy.  The  fact  is  that  inflation  is 
eroding  the  buying  power  of  each  mili- 
tary dollar  Just  as  it  erodes  each  hous- 
ing, health  care  and  food  dollar  as  well. 
The  Pentagon  recently  reported  that  the 
cost  of  its  major  weapon  systems  rose  by 
$29  billion  or  a  13 -percent  cost  growth 
above  original  projections.  The  Pentagon 
attributes  more  than  half  of  this  13-per- 
cent increase  to  the  use  of  higher  infla- 
tion estimates. 

Inflation  in  the  form  of  unanticipated 
fuel  costs  for  the  Defense  Department 
will  reach  more  than  $3  billion  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  even  more  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  These  Increases  will  come  either 
from  new  taxes,  from  cuts  in  domestic 
programs  or  from  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment programs. 

Unless  we  grapple  with  inflation,  it 
will  be  both  futile  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  engage  in  the  game  of  pretending 
that  real  growth  percentage  increases 
will  strengthen  our  position  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  anywhere  else.  Inflation  must 
be  brought  under  control  if  we  are  to  get 
a  grip  on  relating  defense  outlays  to 
military  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  a  series  of  articles  on  these 
Issues  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  a  more  realistic 
debate  on  the  nature  of  military  spend- 
ing in  the  new  budget. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  10.  1980) 

Thx  Aix-Volumtkxr  Fokck — ^iT's  Txioc  worn  A 

Bio  Pat  Raise  . . . 

(By  Melvin  R.  Laird) 

Congress  and  the  Carter  administration 

should  act  now  to  drastically  Increase  the 

pay  and  benefits  of  U.S.  military  personnel. 

This  action — more  than  any  being  pro- 
posed by  the  president  to  upgrade  our  de- 
fense posture — is  necessary  to  restore  the 
services  to  the  effective  forces  that  this  na- 
tion demands  and  deserves.  The  All-Volun- 
teer Force  is  beset  with  severe  and  growing 
problems  of  both  quality  and  quantity.  And 
these  problems  are  directly  attribuUble  to 
our  failure  to  keep  mUitary  compensation 
comparable  with  the  civilian  sector. 

In  January  1973,  one  of  my  last  acts  as 
secretary  of  defense  was  to  end  draft  calls. 
With  that  step,  the  United  States  embarked 


on  one  of  the  juon  Importknt  ventures  In 
its  recent  history:  we  would  endeavor  to  be- 
come the  first  nation  in  modem  times  to 
maintain  a  large  standing  mlUtary  on  an 
all-volunteer  basis.  It  would  make  up  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  labor  force  and  rely  com- 
pletely on  the  equitable  considerations  of  the 
competitive  marketplace. 

My  confidence  that  this  would  succeed  was 
based  on  the  expectation  that  the  president. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  wotild 
honor  a  commitment  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life  for 
men  and  women  who  volunteered,  and  for 
their  families.  We  have  reneged  on  this  com- 
mitment. 

Since  1972,  the  Consimier  Price  Index  has 
risen  76  percent,  while  military  compensa- 
tion has  risen  only  61  percent.  This  means 
a  decline  of  over  14  percent  in  purchasing 
power  for  all  military  personnel,  and  a  de- 
cline approaching  25  percent  for  some  en- 
listees in  the  lower  grades.  The  average  com- 
pensation for  an  enlisted  person,  including 
pay  and  benefits,  currently  Is  $9,900.  That  U 
17  percent  below  the  "lower"  standard  of  Uv- 
ing  for  a  family  of  four  as  calculated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  At  least  100,000 
and  possibly  275,000  mUltary  famUies  qualify 
for  welfare  payments.  (Many  who  qualify  are 
too  proud  to  apply;  they  leave  the  service  in- 
stead.) Military  conunissaries  take  in  over 
$10  million  a  year  in  food  stamps. 

A  few  concrete  examples  are  even  more 
shocking.  An  E4  plane  handler  on  the  nuclear 
carrier  Nlmltz,  deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
during  the  Iranian  crisis,  normally  works  16 
hours  a  day,  or  about  100  hours  per  week. 
He  handles  the  P14  aircraft,  which  costs  $26 
million,  and  helps  operate  a  $2  blUlon  ship. 
Yet  he  makes  lees  per  hour  than  a  cashier  at 
McDonalds,  lives  below  the  poverty  level,  la 
eligible  for  food  stamps  and  probably  has  not 
seen  his  wife  and  child  for  six  months.  A 
chief  petty  officer  on  that  same  ship  with  17 
years'  service  makes  the  same  salary  as  a 
Janitor  on  union  scale  and  puts  in  twice  as 
many  hours. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  services 
last  year  fell  short  of  their  recnUting  goals 
by  26.000  people.  They  have  experienced 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  shortfalls. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  aU  male  volunteers 
tested  mentally  In  the  lower  half  of  the  U.S. 
population.  Five  years  ago  that  figure  was  32 
percent. 

Yet  recruiUng  is  only  half  of  the  mUitary's 
personnel  dilemma.  Retaining  qualified  peo- 
ple after  their  first,  second  and  third  en- 
listments Is  an  acute  problem  and  will  get 
worse  unless  remedial  action  is  taken.  The 
services  have  been  losing  over  75  percent 
of  those  completing  their  first  enlUtment 
since  1976.  About  30  percent  of  males  enlist- 
ing do  not  even  complete  the  first  term. 

To  restore  our  defense  readiness  and  meet 
our  commitment  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
concept,  I  propose  the  following  specific  ac- 
tions: 

An  across-the-board  17  percent  pay  In- 
crease for  all  military  grades  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  in  ptirchaslng  power  since  1972. 

Legislation  indexing  increases  in  mUltary 
pay  to  Increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. 

A  mandate  that  pay  levels  be  applied  to  aU 
forms  of  compensation — basic  pay,  housing 
allowance  and  subsistence  (food).  PresenOy, 
a  portion  of  an  Increase  may  be  applied  to 
housing  or  subsistence,  and  basic  pay  does 
not  Increase  by  the  f  uU  amount. 

Separation,  or  decoupling,  of  the  computa- 
tion of  military  pay  from  that  of  federal  civil 
service  workers.  The  demand  for  Jobs  In  the 
federal  civil  service  far  outweighs  the  supply, 
and  clvU  service  workers  generally  are  not 
subject  to  long  hours  of  unphld  overtime, 
frequent  moves  and  family  separation. 

A  variable  housing  allowance  keyed  to  ac- 
tual housing  costs  in  the  local  area,  and  a 
crash  program  to  build  more  mlUtary  hous- 
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Ian  goals.  Those  who  Join  the  Ouard  or  Re- 
serves do  so  because  of  additional  income,  so- 
cial ties,  variety  from  civilian  life,  opportu- 
nities to  learn  new  skills,  promotion  pos- 
sibilities, and  retirement  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  initial  enlistment  motiva- 
tions seldom  become  the  gratifications  of 
serving  in  the  Ouard  or  Reserves.  Traditional 
economic  incentives  don't  make  good  copy 
for  Army  advertising  campaigns  intended  to 
encourage  enlistment  or  re-enllstment  be- 
cause military  pay  scales  are  significantly  be- 
hind civilian  private-sector  wages.  Prospects 
don't  depend  as  much  on  the  news-media  ad- 
vertisements in  making  enlistment  decisions 
as  they  do  on  friends  in  the  Ouard  or  Re- 
serves, and  too  many  of  these  friends  are  dis- 
satisfied. 

These  citizen-soldiers  leave  because  of  poor 
training,  poor  leadership,  interference  with 
personal  and  business  activities,  ineffective 
command  information  programs. 

Despite  the  negative  findings  of  these  mo- 
tivation studies,  there  are  some  outstanding 
Ouard  and  Reserve  units  that  are  ready  and 
well -qualified  for  combat. 

Too  much  research  attention  may  have 
Ijeen  given  to  determining  what  incentive 
packages  "sell"  military  service  the  best 
(variable  terms  of  enlistment,  enlistment  and 
re-enllstment  bonuses,  tax  deductions,  edu- 
cational assistance) .  Policy  choices  made  on 
the  basis  of  this  kind  of  research  may  have 
fostered  the  notion  that  military  service  is 
Just  another  occupation. 

The  few  significant  studies  of  why  re- 
servists stay  in  the  program  indicate  that 
retention  is  strongly  correlated  with  mean- 
ingful training,  respect  for  other  soldiers  and 
respect  for  organization.  Never  mind  that 
economic  incentives  may  be  necessary  condl- 
Uons  for  recruiting  citizens  into  the  profes- 
sion of  arms;  a  respect  for  and  belief  in  tradi- 
tional military  values  may  be  sufficient  con- 
ditions for  mahing  and  retaining  soldiers. 

Future  evaluation  research  on  manpower- 
procurement  and  retention  problems  should 
focus  on  lessons  learned  from  successful 
military  organizations  that  hinge  on  tradi- 
tional military  values  (discipline,  esprit  de 
corps,  personal  sacrifice,  etc. ) . 

We  shoiUd  not  give  up  on  the  all-volun- 
teer force  until  policy  makers  have  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  evidence  on  what  makes 
the  best  of  our  military  organizations  suc- 
cessful— both  active  and  reserve  component 
commands. 

Pentagon  Wasning  System  Detectivx, 

ExpEKTS  Claim 

(By  Michael  Putzel) 

The  worldwide  computer  system  bxillt  to 
warn  the  president  of  an  enemy  attack  or 
international  crisis  is  prone  to  break  down 
under  pressure,  according  to  Informed 
sources  who  have  worked  on  or  examined 
the  system. 

The  system  already  has  failed  In  at  least 
two  critical  situations,  the  sources  said. 

A  team  of  goverimient  auditors  concluded 
that  the  computers,  installed  nearly  a  dec- 
ade ago,  are  deficient  in  design  and  cannot 
be  used  effectively  for  military  command 
purposes. 

The  auditors  say  the  Pentagon  has  spent 
$1  bUlion  trying  to  make  its  World  Wide 
Military  Command  and  Control  System  work 
yet  the  system— called  Wimex— remains  un- 
acceptably  slow  and  unreliable. 

The  manufacturer  agrees  the  system  does 
not  work  very  well  but  says  it  could  be  modi- 
fled  to  improve  performance. 

James  F.  May.  one  of  several  experts  from 
industry  brought  in  to  survey  Pentagon 
computer  operations,  said  the  Wimex  sys- 
tem is  "at  best  very  fragile." 

And  John  H.  Bradley,  an  electronic  engi- 
neer who  helped  test  the  computer  network 
during  development,  says  he  was  fired  after 


he  went  over  his  bosses'  heads  to  warn  the 
White  House  that  the  president  should  not 
depend  on  Wimex  to  tell  him  of  a  Soviet 
attack. 

The  Defense  Department  says  tbe  presi- 
dent does  not  depend  solely  on  Wimex  be- 
cause there  are  two  other  faster  systems  de- 
signed to  detect  a  nuclear  strike.  However, 
a  task  force  reporting  to  the  president's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  found  that 
at  least  one  of  those  "suffers  frequent  power 
interruptions  due  to  electrical  storm  ac- 
tivity In  Colorado." 

The  Wimex  system  was  designed  to  warn 
the  president  and  military  chiefs  of  an  en- 
emy attack  or  security  crisis  such  as  the 
seizure  of  an  embassy.  The  system  also 
should  provide  up-to-date  Information  about 
U.S.  forces  and  options  In  any  area  or 
situation. 

Wimex  consists  of  35  Honeywell  6000- 
serles  computers  at  military  bases  or  in  un- 
derground vaults  at  27  sites,  connected  by  a 
complex  network  of  coding  and  decoding 
devices,  ultra-sophisticated  sensors  and  vari- 
ous processing  machines. 

In  a  crisis,  information  pours  Into  Wimex 
from  a  variety  of  sources;  it  should  be 
quickly  distilled  to  give  needed  information 
while  cutting  out  unreliable  or  irrelevant 
data.  Once  decisions  are  made,  Wimex  should 
send  orders  to  military  commands  so  that 
personnel,  weapons,  supplies  and  aircraft 
or  other  transportation  equipment  all  arrive 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

However,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Wimex  simply  does  not 
work  when  it  is  needed  most. 

And  a  Pentagon  document  defending  the 
system  said  that  generally  the  "computers 
render  effective  support.  TTie  principal  ex- 
ception occurs  In  crisis  situations,  when 
commanders  need  quick  answers  to  a  broad 
range  of  possible  questions." 

Though  details  are  classified,  sources  said 
Wimex  computers  "crashed"  during  the 
combined  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force 
operation  to  free  the  crew  of  the  American 
merchant  ship  Mayaguez  after  it  was  cap- 
tured off  Cambodia  in  1975. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  contends  that 
during  the  Mayaguez  incident  the  comput- 
ers were  little  used  and  performed  ade- 
quately. He  added,  however,  that  during 
another,  unidentified  crisis  about  the  same 
time,  the  Wimex  operator  put  off  normal 
maintenance  and  the  computers  broke  down. 
Superiors  were  told  it  would  take  20  min- 
utes to  resume  operations;  it  actually  took 
more  than  two  hours. 

The  OAO  reported  that  following  the  1978 
Jonestown,  Guyana,  slaying  of  Rep.  Leo 
Ryan,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  lost  contact 
with  their  crisis  team  for  more  than  an 
hour.  A  brief  power  outage  was  blamed  for 
the  initial  break  in  communications,  but 
after  power  was  restored,  Wimex  refused  to 
reconnect  the  two  groups,  insisting  they 
already  were  talking  to  each  other. 

"This  condition  occurred  more  than  once," 
the  auditors  reported. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  6, 
1980) 

Cost  of  Pentagon's  Weapon  Systems  Rose 

13  Pebcent  in  Final  Quaktek 

(By  Daniel  Freedman) 

Washington. — The  projected  cost  of  the 
Pentagon's  48  major  weapon  systems  rose 
$28.76  billion  in  the  final  quarter  of  last  year 
to  8366.11  billion. 

In  Its  quarterly  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
develop  and  purchase  major  weapons,  the 
Pentagon  attributed  more  than  half  of  the 
13%  cost  growth  to  the  use  of  higher  Infla- 
tion projections.  Because  some  of  tbe  pro- 
grams can  take  a  decade  to  complete,  a 
change  In  inflation  assumptions  over  that 
period  has  a  major  impact  on  costs. 
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The  latest  selected-acquisition  report  also 
discloses  some  changes  In  the  Pentagon's 
acquisition  plans.  The  Air  Force  plans  to 
buy  a  total  of  836  Falrchlld  Industries  Inc. 
AlO  attack  plans,  up  from  the  prevously 
planned  purchase  of  733.  at  a  toUl  cost  of 
nearly  86  billion.  The  Navy  has  reduced  by 
30  its  planned  purchases  of  Grumman  Corp. 
F14  fighters  to  491  at  a  total  projected  cost 
of  $11.6  billion. 

The  report  also  showed  that  the  Navy 
plans  to  purchase  14  Trident  baUisUc-mls- 
sile-launchlng  submarines,  one  more  than 
previous  planned.  The  total  cost  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.  boats  and  Lockheed 
Corp.  mlssUes  is  $28.27  billion.  The  Navy  in- 
erased  by  two.  to  40.  the  number  of  Los  An- 
geles-class nuclear-powered  attack  subma- 
rines it  plans  to  buy  at  a  total  cost  of  $11.93 
billion.  These  subs  are  made  by  General  Dy- 
namics and  the  Newport  News  ShipbuUding 
jc  Dry  Dock  Co.  unit  of  Tenneco  Inc. 

Planned  purchases  of  the  Navy's  new 
frigate,  the  FPQ7,  fell  by  four,  to  55  at  a 
total  cost  of  $11.43  billion.  The  ships  are 
made  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.  unit  of 
Congoleum  Corp.  and  Todd  Shipyards  Corp. 
One  reason  for  the  cut  is  that  the  Navy 
wants  to  buy  two  more  cruisers  made  by 
Litton  Industries  Inc.  armed  with  sophisti- 
cated antiaircraft  equipment  made  by  RCA 
Corp.  The  cost  of  the  l8-8hip  DC-47  program 
Is  $17.13  billion. 

The  Army  reduced  by  2,379  to  6,882  its 
planned  purchase  of  new  infantry  fighting 
vehicles  designed  to  accompany  tanks  Into 
the  battlefield.  The  projected  cost  of  the 
FMC  Corp.  program  is  $7.44  billion. 

Planned  purchases  frequently  change 
over  the  life  of  a  weapons  program  as  the 
Pentagon  makes  adjustments  for  changes  In 
tactics,  funding  constraints  and  technologi- 
cal developments. 

I  From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Mar.    6, 

1980] 

Fuel  Prices  Mat  Increase  Defense  Costs 

BY  $3  BnxioN 

(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 

WASHiNCtON. — Defense  fuel  costs  are  likely 
to  Increeae  by  more  than  $3  billion  over  pre- 
vious estimates  this  year  and  by  more  than 
that  next  year,  Pentagon  sources  said  yester- 
day. 

Those  unanticipated  fuel  cost  boosts  are 
reported  to  be  major  factors  In  Pentagon 
planning  for  new  requests  to  Congress  that 
would  Increase  defense  spending  beyond  this 
fiscal  year's  budgeted  $127.4  billion. 

There  also  is  a  likelihood  of  a  separate 
Pentagon  bid  to  raise  the  $143.7  blUlon  pro- 
posed by  President  Carter  for  fiscal  1981, 
which  starts  Oct.  1. 

Officials  said  a  $3  billion  rise  in  Pentagon 
spending  would  Increase  to  atx>ut  $8  bllllon- 
the  total  outlays  for  fuel  to  run  military 
planes,  ships,  tanks  and  other  vehicles  this 
year. 

Pentagon  officials  are  grappling  with  this 
problem  at  a  time  when  President  Carter  has 
ordered  his  administration  to  trim  spending 
in  an  effort  to  cut  the  prospective  fiscal  1981 
budget  deficit. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Tom  Ross  noted  that, 
unlike  other  federal  departments,  "we  have 
not  been  asked  to  submit  any  budget  cuts 
for  fiscal  1981." 

In  line  with  administration  pledges.  Carter 
said  the  Pentagon  still  was  aiming  for  a  6 
percent  "real  growth"  In  military  programs 
in  fiscal  1981.  Real  growth  is  calculated  after 
allowing  for  Inflation. 

Ross  told  a  briefing  that  "we  are  working 
on  a  supplemental  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1980."  He  said  Pentagon  analysts  and  budget 
officers  had  not  yet  begun  the  process  of 
drafting  spending  Increase  proposals  for  fis- 
cal 1981. 

The  moves  toward  Increased  spending  come 


less  than  two  months  after  Carter  submitted 
his  $142.7  billion  defense  spending  budget 
for  next  year. 

At  the  time.  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  warned  that  the  administration 
might  have  to  return  to  Congress  with  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request  "as  a  result  of 
our  continuing  review  of  actions  to  be  taken 
In  light  of  events  that  have  occurred  In  tbe 
world  after  the  fiscal  1981  budget  was  final- 
ized in  late  December." 

That  was  an  obvious  reference  to  the  after- 
effects of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
which  brought  a  Carter  assertion  that  the 
United  States  would  repel  any  Soviet  effort 
to  gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil-pro- 
ducing area. 

However,  much  of  the  fiscal  1980  budget 
supplement  now  being  drafted  in  the  De- 
fense Department  is  attributable  to  hlgher- 
than-expected  infiatlon. 

Roes  acluiowledged  that,  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  Increases  in  fuel  costs,  "a  number  of 
things  are  tmder  consideration"  for  inclusion 
In  a  budget  add-on  request.  He  did  not  elab- 
orate, but  he  said  thte  In  the  context  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  increased  readiness  of  VS. 
military  forces. 

Ross  refused  to  discuss  any  internal  esti- 
mates of  fuel-cost  Increases,  saying  that  an 
official  estimate  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

However,  other  officials  said  privately  that 
their  calculations  point  to  a  boost  of  more 
than  $3  billion  in  fuel  costs  this  year.  Some 
sources  have  suggested  that  the  next  fiscal 
year's  fuel  expenses  might  rise  by  more  than 
$4  billion  above  calculations  made  while  the 
1981  budget  was  in  preparation. 


AFGHANISTAN  IS  TURNING  INTO  A 
SOVIET  "VIETNAM" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
strike  last  week  by  shopkeepers  in  Kabul 
demonstrates,  the  Soviet  Union  is  facing 
an  increasingly  difficult  political  and 
military  challenge  in  Afghanistan.  A  re- 
port in  the  Washington  Post,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  summarizes  the  intensifying  and 
open  resistance  by  the  Afghanis  to  So- 
viet control.  Reading  this  article  re- 
minded me  of  some  early  accounts  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Too  often  the  analysis 
of  these  issues  rests  solely  on  quantita- 
tive factors  while  underestimating  the 
importance  of  the  qualitative  cmes.  A 
number  of  commentators  have  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  able  to  evade  a  quagmire  in  Afghani- 
stan because  there  is  no  Jungle  cover 
for  the  rebels  or  because  there  is  no  big 
power  supplier  like  China  or  the  Soviets 
to  play  the  role  vis-a-vis  the  rebels  that 
they  played  vis-a-vis  Vietnam. 

But  these  accounts  almost  ignore  the 
will  of  the  population  to  resist  the  So- 
viet take-over.  Just  as  there  was  a  strong 
anti-colonial  sentiment  in  Indochina, 
there  Is  also  a  strong  cultural  tradition 
in  Afghanistan  which  is  both  anti-for- 
eign and  anti-communist.  The  strike  of 
the  Kabul  shopkeepers  is  the  kind  of 
well-organized  civil  disobedience  which 
depends  not  so  much  on  jungle  cover  or 
big  power  suppliers  but  on  the  inherent 
and  indestructible  determination  of  a 
people  to  resist  external  control.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  firepower  the  Soviets  bring 
into  Afghanistan,  no  matter  how  many 
villages  they  claim  to  have  pacified,  no 
matter  how  many  strategic  hamlets  they 
count  as  being  under  their  control,  the 
Soviets  will  face  disappointment,  frus- 
tration and  eventual  defeat. 


Ambassador  George  Kennan  recently 
testified  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Afghanistan  situation.  I 
was  struck  by  his  evaluaticMi  of  the  fact 
that  tbe  Soviets  now  have  upwards  of 
nine  divisions  tied  down  in  Afghanistan 
and  probably  will  be  moving  in  even 
more.  This  represents  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  the  total  Soviet  force  in  the 
reglcm.  Ambassador  Kennaai's  comment 
was.  "How  can  anyone  claim  that  the 
Soviets  have  gained  a  new  strategic  asset 
when  they  are  bogged  down  politically, 
militarily  and  diplomatically  in  Afghani- 
stan?" 

Among  its  many  other  ^ects,  the  Viet- 
nam War  inflicted  two  major  costs  on  the 
United  States.  It  diverted  resources  Into 
a  futile  and  imacceptable  war  which  left 
much  of  our  military  structure  in  sham- 
bles, or  military  forces  in  disarray  and 
our  NATO  forces  in  sore  need  of  mod- 
ernization. And  it  had  an  extraordinarily 
disruptive  impact  on  our  economy — al- 
most single-handedly  causing  the  infla- 
tion we  are  still  experiencing  today — 
and  on  our  political  institutions.  One  has 
only  to  see  the  harsh  reaction  of  Soviet 
authorities  to  the  anti-war  dissent  oi 
Andrei  Sakharov  to  know  that  a  peace 
movement  can  be  a  politically  powerful 
force  even  in  a  society  which  lacks  the 
great  democratic  freedoms  which  we  en- 
joy in  the  United  States. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Soviet  Uni<m  will 
encotmter  similar  major  costs  In  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  tragedy,  of  course,  is  that  innocent 
civilians  in  Afghanistan  will  also  be  suf- 
fering maior  costs.  Counter-Insurgency 
wars  in  the  20th  century  have  been 
among  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  A  strwig  American 
reaction  is  necessary  both  to  bring  about 
Soviet  withdrawal  and  to  establish  new 
rules  of  international  behavior  which 
prevent  future  Afghanistans  or  Viet- 
nams.  The  United  States  learned  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  Vietnam.  Now  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  about  to  learn  it  as 
well  is  no  reasOTi  for  us  to  discard  this 
lesson. 

But  as  we  evaluate  the  new  interna- 
tional environment  after  Afghanistan, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  a  weaker  and  more 
isolated  government  because  of  it.  This 
will  be  an  important  factor  to  take  into 
consideration  as  our  foreign  policy  de- 
bate progresses  in  the  wedcs  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  article,  "So- 
viets Grapple  witii  Popular  Wrath  in  Af- 
ghanistan." from  the  Washington  Post. 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Soviets  Orapple  With  Popwla*  Wkath  nr 

ArCRANISTAN 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

New  Delhi,  March  9.— As  resentment 
Intensifies  and  open  resistance  grows  to  the 
Afghan  government  of  Babrak  Karmal  and 
his  Soviet  masters,  they  find  themselves 
facing  a  dilemma:  every  move  they  make 
to  gain  control  over  the  country  further 
Mirages  the  already  rebellious  population. 

In  the  view  of  senior  diplomatic  analysU 
and  intelligence  sources  here,  the  smolder- 
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One  view  holds  that  the  Soviets'  vast 
superiority  in  manpower  and  equipment — 
e^ieclally  the  heavy  firepower  of  the  MI24 
helicopter  gunships — will  then  allow  them  to 
make  short  work  of  the  lightly  armed  rebels 
hiding  in  the  mountains  and  fighting  19th 
century-style  battles. 

The  Soviet  troops  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  utterly  baffled  by  guerrilla  attacks. 
According  to  observers,  they  lack  rudimentary 
training  In  how  to  react  to  an  ambush.  In- 
stead of  taking  cover,  they  tend  to  gather 
In  groups  with  fixed  bayonets,  which  makes 
them  all  the  more  vulnerable. 

However,  some  experts  believe  the  past  two 
months  have  given  the  Red  Army  leaders  a 
chance  to  refine  their  tactics  for  dealing  with 
guerrilla  warfare.  Moreover,  they  are  gaining 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  their  modern 
weapons  perform  under  battle  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Afghans  are  masters 
of  ambushes  and  hit-and-run  raids,  tactics 
that  drove  the  British  from  Afghanistan  In 
the  19th  century.  The  terrain  favors  the  in- 
surgents, some  analysts  believe,  because  the 
rebels  know  the  mountains  and  valleys  where 
the  Soviet  tanks  cannot  reach  them. 

This  school  of  thought  sees  the  coming  of 
spring  as  an  aid  to  the  rebels,  opening  their 
mountain  hideaways. 

A  major  question  though.  Is  how  much 
damage  the  heavy  firepower  from  the  MI24 
helicopter  gunshlp,  being  used  here  in  com- 
bat for  the  first  time,  wUl  Inflict  on  the 
rebels.  It  clearly  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
on  the  Soviets'  side,  and  one  the  rebels  have 
not  been  able  to  counter. 


ADDRESS    BY    EDDIE    ALBERT    ON 
HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  Eddie  Albert,  the  talented 
actor,  has  been  a  leader  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  eliminate  himger  and 
malnutrition,  and  to  preserve  our  envi- 
ronment and  resources. 

When  I  served  as  Food  for  Peace  Di- 
rector in  President  John  Kenneth's  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Albert  was  an  active 
member  of  our  citizens'  coimcil.  That 
council  supported  the  effort  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  challenge  we  confront  in  dealing  with 
world  hunger  and  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment and  private  interests  to  respond 
to  it.  He  gave  generously  of  his  time  and 
effort  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Since  those  years,  I  have  come  to  the 
Senate  and  Mr.  Albert  has  continued  his 
career  as  an  actor.  But  he  has  also  con- 
tinued to  tell  the  story  of  how  this  Na- 
tion can  and  must  conserve  our  resources. 
He  and  I  still  see  eye-to-eye  on  that 
challenge. 

On  February  12  of  this  year,  Mr.  Albert 
was  a  keynote  speaker  during  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Conservation  Districts' 
annual  meeting  in  Houston,  Tex.  Reports 
I  have  of  that  meeting  are  that  his  valid 
and  timely  message  was  met  with  a 
standing  ovation  by  those  who  know  the 
truth  of  what  Mr.  Albert  told  them.  That 
message  must  be  spread  to  others  who 
do  not  know  that  truth.  It  is  a  message 
that  I,  myself,  am  committed  to  spread- 
ing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Albert's  message, 
"To  Rebuild  the  Earth,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 


To  RXBXrlLD  THE  Eabth 

You'll  be  siuprlsed  when  I  tell  you  what 
I'm  talking  about.  It's  dirt,  or  what  some 
people  refer  to  as  dirt.  I  call  it  topsoil.  its 
that  precious  razor-thin  skin  of  earth  that 
covers  our  earth  in  most  places.  It  averages 
around  eight  inches  in  depth,  on  which  the 
life,  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  every 
human  being  on  earth  depends.  Even  you  and 
me.  Every  morsel  of  food  we  eat;  bread,  meat, 
cereals,  oatmeal.  Big  Macs,  Alpo,  Twinkles, 
carrots,  peas,  beans,  fish.  Kentucky  Pried, 
Hersheys,  bubblegum,  tacos,  popcorn;  aU  of 
our  clothes,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  nylon,  but- 
tons, shoes,  cowboy  boots,  galoshes,  ballet 
slippers.  Adidas,  joggers;  our  houses,  timber, 
brick,  wallpaper,  furniture,  bedding,  rugs, 
curtains,  ropes,  strings;  records,  flies,  books, 
magazines,  newspapers.  Bibles,  ballots  for 
voting,  blueprints  for  building,  books  of  med- 
icine, agriculture,  laws,  science;  marriage  li- 
censes, birth  and  death  certificates,  pass- 
ports, divorce  papers,  paper  money,  stocks 
and  bonds;  fuel  for  transportation,  getting 
us  to  work,  to  school,  to  church,  to  the  gro- 
cery, to  visit,  to  vacation,  to  find  each  other; 
to  keep  ua  warm  or  cool,  and  to  cook  our  food; 
coal,  oil,  gas,  kerosene,  charcoal,  kindling, 
the  very  oxygen  we  breathe,  they  all  come 
from  plants,  trees  and — that  eight  inches  of 
topsoil ! 

When  we  arrived  on  this  continent  a  few 
years  back,  our  topsoil  averaged  around  18 
Inches  In  depth.  With  our  intensive  agricul- 
tural practices  we  have  eroded  it  down  to 
around  eight  inches.  Bight  inches  of  top- 
soil  are  left  between  us,  starvation,  and  world 
disaster.  When  that  eight  Inches  goes,  you 
and  I  go. 

There  are  innumerable  examples  of  civil- 
izations which  have  already  travelled  this 
route.  For  thousands  of  years,  rich,  power- 
ful empires,  their  kings  and  governments 
have  sold  off  the  sources  of  their  wealth  and 
power,  their  oil,  trees,  land,  metals,  other 
precious  resources.  In  order  to  extract  for 
themselves,  dollars,  votes  and  security.  They 
didn't  know  any  better.  We  do!  Or — we  had 
better  learn  it — fast! 

Trees  were  the  first  to  go.  It  always  started 
with  the  trees.  As  the  local  populations  grew, 
wood  was  needed  for  warmth  and  cooking, 
wood  for  lime  burning,  timber  for  housing. 
Solomon  cut  the  famous  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
for  his  great  tenxples.  Alexander  and  the 
others  cut  trees  to  build  their  warships.  They 
sold  trees  for  money  for  their  treasuries. 
Rome  deforested  southern  Europe  from  Spain 
to  Palestine.  The  whole  north  of  Africa  was 
ripped  off  to  plant  more  wheat  for  the  ex- 
panding Roman  population.  Replanting  was 
unheard  of.  When  the  trees  were  gone,  the 
topsoil  exposed  to  the  rain  and  wind  and 
sun  lost  Its  organic  matter.  Its  humus.  Its 
soil  life,  the  ^ongy  quality  that  gives  the 
soil  its  ability  to  hold  water  through 
droughts.  The  soil  dried  out,  became  dead 
dust,  aind  the  next  wind  blew  it  away,  or 
the  next  rain  washed  It  down  the  river,  and 
the  land  died.  The  plants  and  trees  could 
not  survive,  the  climate  changed  as  the  rain 
cycle  slowed  down  with  the  deforestation,  and 
the  remaining  trees  expired.  The  wild  grass 
that  came  was  soon  demolished  by  goats, 
who  ate  roots  and  all,  and  the  once  glori- 
ous lands  of  trees,  lakes,  rivers,  cities,  pal- 
aces, imlversltles,  families,  artists,  millions 
upon  millions  of  healthy,  working,  creating, 
achieving  people  quietly  blew  away.  Splendid 
civilizations  collapsed,  and  are  now  visible 
only  as  footnotes  In  the  history  books,  or  a 
few  fragments  of  pots  on  a  museimi  shelf. 
The  cycle  was  always  the  same.  Blan  comes, 
the  trees  go,  the  topsoil  goes,  the  civilization 
goes,  the  desert  comes. 

Herodotus  records,  "One  could  walk  across 
the  north  of  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  always  in  the  shade  of 
trees."  Today,   desert  sands,  no  trees,  and 
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famine  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

As  I  said,  Egypt,  Tunisia,  Ethiopia,  Algeria 
were  once  rich  nations,  granaries  of  wheat, 
cities,  fine  trees.  No  more.  The  rich,  unpro- 
tected sou  of  Ethiopia  has  gone  down  the 
river  and  is  now  sUtlng  up  the  Aswan  Dam 
m  Egypt.  Egypt  is  96%  desert. 

A  few  summers  ago  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  starved  to  death  In  Ethiopia.  Pour 
percent  of  the  trees  remain  and  the  chato- 
saws  are  working  on  those,  accelerating  the 
dying  of  this  once  great  country. 

Plato  lamented  the  loss  of  the  topsoil  of 
ancient  Greece.  "Our  land,  compared  with 
what  It  was,  is  like  the  skeleton  of  a  body 
wasted  by  disease,  the  soft  parts  are  gone. 
AU  that  remains  is  the  bare  carcass."  Greece 
never  recovered. 

Homer,  3.500  years  ago,  said  "There  Is  an 
island  called  Crete.  A  fair,  rich  land,  begirt 
with  water,  in  the  midst  of  the  wine -dark 
sea.  And  in  it  are  ninety  cities,  and  many 
men,  past  counting."  Not  any  more. 

In  Asia  1  looked  down  on  an  area  that 
had  once  supported  half  a  million  people. 
Tears  ago  it  was  covered  with  trees,  houses, 
people,  and  today  you  see  only  coarse  sand, 
gravel,  and  gullies.  Thousands  of  gullies, 
caused  by  water  erosion  and  deforestation, 
a  wide,  sickening  expanse  of  gullies,  stretch- 
ing to  the  horizon,  gashing  and  cutting  the 
once  rich  farmland,  their  only  harvest — dust 
and  endless  desert.  Even  the  goats  are  gone. 
It  was  not  a  climate  change  that  doomed 
these  ancient  civilizations.  It  was  mismanage- 
ment of  the  land.  I  repeat,  mismanagement 
of  the  land.  We  are  following  that  path. 

It  takes  centuries  of  the  weathering  of 
rocks  to  grow  an  inch  of  topsoil,  and  thou- 
sands, even  millions  of  years  to  create  a 
deep,  fertile  layer.  On  shallow  sloping  hill- 
sides one  great  rainstorm  can  gash  and  gully 
a  slope  down  to  bare  rock  In  an  hour.  When 
nature's  protecting  cover  of  plants  and  trees 
Is  cut  down,  or  the  carpet  of  grass  with 
Interlocking  roots  Is  cut  open  by  the  plow, 
the  destroying  power  of  rain  or  wind  Is  mul- 
tiplied a  thousand  times. 

In  our  western  lands  there  are  now  over 
200  million  gullies  advancing  through  the 
countryside  like  long  arms  of  an  octopus.  As 
these  gullies  eat  their  way  across  the  fields, 
farmers,  already  desoerate  for  land,  con- 
tinue to  till  what's  left,  right  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  gully,  feeding  Its  progress  across 
the  countryside. 

Even  good  land  between  the  gullies  Is  often 
lost  because  you  can't  get  the  big  machinery 
In  over  the  gullies.  Some  of  these  gullies  to- 
day are  miles  long.  One  of  them  Is  pointing 
right  at  the  heart  of  Tucson.  We  Americans 
are  destroying  our  land  a  thousand  times 
faster  than  any  people  who  ever  lived.  Man, 
deforestation,  soil  erosion,  abandonment  Is 
the  cycle.  Another  word  follows  Inevitably 
after  "erosion".  The  word  Is  "famine". 

In  Central  Africa  one  group  of  parents  re- 
cently implored  a  U.S.  official  not  to  send 
drugs  when  an  epidemic  of  dlohtherla  broke 
out.  It  was  better,  they  explained,  for  their 
children  to  die  straight  off  than  to  suffer 
further  from  hunger,  or  to  grow  up  with  their 
minds  stunted,  and  their  spirit  crippled  by 
lingering  malnutrition. 

In  India  the  trees  have  been  strloped  of 
leaves  and  twigs  for  food  and  charcoal.  News- 
papers carry  nightmarish  stories  of  entire 
families  that  have  committed  suicide  to  end 
the  agony  of  slow  death  by  starvation.  The 
India  press  relates  stories  of  distraught 
fathers  drowning  young  children  In  the  river 
to  prevent  the  anguish  of  their  starving. 

Fifteen  thousand  children  go  blind  each 
year  from  malnutrition. 

Not  long  ago  I  remarked  to  my  wife  that  a 
lot  of  people  would  be  drowned  In  Bangla- 
desh In  five  or  six  days.  A  week  later  she 
looked  at  me  strangely  and  asked,  "How  did 
you  know?  The  radio  Just  announced  that 
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hundreds  of  people  were  drowned  by  floods 
in  Bangladesh."  I  explained  that  a  week  be- 
fore I  had  read  that  there  were  heavy  mon- 
soon rains  in  Nepal.  Nepal  Is  mountain  coun- 
try, and  on  the  slopes  the  soil  Is  very  thin. 
When  the  trees  which  anchor  that  soli  are 
cut  down  by  the  growing  population,  the 
unprotected  soil  can  be  washed  down  the 
hill  in  one  storm.  It  takes  about  a  week  for 
the  floods  and  silt  to  make  the  trip  down  the 
river  to  Bangladesh. 

MUUons  of  tons  of  eroded  silt  are  carried 
down  the  rivers  of  the  world  and  as  the  river 
slows  down,  the  silt  falls  to  the  bottom,  clogs 
up  the  center  channel,  the  river  floods  over 
Its  banks,  spreads  out  over  the  coimtryslde, 
creating  deep  guUles,  washing  away  farms, 
herds,  villages,  fathers,  mothers  and  children. 
A  typical  clipping:  "One  Thousand  People 
Die  In  Monsoon  Hit  India."  The  Liml  River 
overflowed  Its  banks,  400,000  head  of  cattle 
gone,  thousands  of  people  and  their  housee 
gone,  100,000  acres  of  rice  destroyed,  etc. 

Here's  another  clipping  a  little  closer  to 
home.  "May  12.  1979,  Grand  Porks,  NX>.,  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  flood  of  the  century  .  .  . 
Red  River  of  the  North  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
acres  of  prime  farmland  destroyed  .  .  .  hun- 
dreds of  homes  In  dozens  of  towns  .  . .  Ixtaaes 
in  No.  Dakota,  Canada,  Minnesota,  exceed  72 
mUUon  .  .  .  There  Is  a  small  but  growing 
number  who  suggest  that  this  region  may  be 
contributing  to  Its  own  destruction  by  devel- 
oping and  cultivating  too  much  marginal 
land,  and  cutting  too  much  forest." 

Secretary  Bergland  of  Agriculture  states. 
"We  are  headed  for  disaster." 

We  have  hundreds  more  of  the  Red  River 
type  of  disaster  standing  by  in  o\ir  own 
country  ...  the  Atchafalya  River  Basin. 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas 
In  America  Is  drying  up  because  of  erosion 
and  sUtation.  like  many  other  rivers  the 
channel  Is  clogged  with  eroded  topsoil,  the  re- 
sult of  tree  cutting  and  over-farming  in  the 
north.  Unfortunately,  the  Basin  Is  the  key 
floodway  for  the  Mississippi  River.  In  case 
of  heavy  floods  It  must  divert  the  dangerous 
floodwaters  away  from  the  populated  centers 
of  Baton  Rouge.  Lafayette  and  New  Orleans 
to  prevent  loss  of  life  and  property.  With  the 
silting  up  of  the  main  channel,  the  river 
cannot  be  controlled.  It  seeks  a  way  out  by 
overflowing  Its  banks,  spreading  over  the 
countryside,  digging  gullies,  destroying 
thousands  of  acres,  and  spreading  destruc- 
tion. 

Our  population  explosion  is  at  the  heart  oi 
our  problem.  We  can't  Increase  our  food  pro- 
duction as  fast  as  our  world  population  in- 
creases. Three  new  mouths  to  feed  each  sec- 
ond, 230,000  new  mouths  to  feed  each  day. 
But  with  each  passing  day  we  have  less  land 
to  work  with.  To  meet  this  growing  demand 
farmers  are  forced  to  put  unbearable  pres- 
sure on  the  soil,  pressures  our  soil  Is  unable 
to  sustain. 

Rotation  of  crop,  wheat,  soybeans,  alfalfa, 
has  been  replaced  by  monoculture,  (one-crop) 
com,  com,  com,  or  wheat,  wheat,  wheat. 
Everyone  knows  this  method  will  exhaust 
the  organic  matter,  the  life  In  the  soU,  and 
Increase  pest  Infestation,  but  people  are 
hungry  and  the  cash  register  Is  jingling.  For 
every  bushel  of  com  we  harvest,  we  lose  two 
bushels  of  topsoU.  Topsoil  Is  crucial  to  crop 
production,  because  It  contains  most  of  the 
organic  matter,  and  the  major  share  of  nu- 
trients required  by  the  plants. 

Terracing,  and  contour  plowing,  both 
water-holding  and  erosion-preventing  prac- 
tices are  being  dropped.  The  big  new  ma- 
chines are  too  wide  for  terracing. 

The  use  of  large,  heavy  machines  causes 
soil  compaction.  The  pressure  of  the  wheels 
hardens  the  soil  so  that  air  and  water  can- 
not penetrate  and  maintain  the  soli's 
oreanlc  health,  which  prevents  erosion,  m 
addition,  this  harder  soil  creates  the  need  for 
larger,  heavier  tractors  to  pull  the  plows,  re- 


sulting in  more  compaction,  and  mora  ero- 
sion. Compaction  wastes  water  when  the 
soil's  hard  surface  permits  the  rainwater  to 
rush  off  the  hard  surface  into  the  soU  by 
the  vegetable  cover.  A  4-lnch  rain  on  organic, 
humus-rtch  topsoil  causes  little  or  no  run- 
off. One-half  an  inch  of  rain  on  humus-poor 
land  can  cause  runoff,  flooding  and  heavy 
erosion. 

Allowing  the  sou  to  Ue  faUow  for  a  aeaaon. 
to  rest,  to  restore  the  eroalon-slowing  organic 
matter  is  disappearing.  The  need  for  food  U 
Increasing,  the  market  Is  high,  the  bank  loan 
Is  due,  and  the  farmer  flnaUy  has  a  chance 
to  get  even  with  the  bank. 

Because  of  the  current  high  price  for 
grain,  there  has  been  an  appalling  rush  to 
put  under  cultivation  millions  of  acres  of 
the  wrong  land,  marginal  land  we  call  It. 
and  farm  It  In  the  worst,  non-conservation 
way.  By  marginal  we  mean  grassland,  for 
example,  meant  only  for  grazing  stock,  or 
sloping  land,  or  land  with  too  little  rainfall, 
requiring  heavy  Irrigation.  For  example,  ask 
any  farmer  how  many  crops  he  can  get  off 
steep  land  before  be  has  to  abandon  It  be- 
cause of  erosion,  and  he  will  reply,  flve  or 
ten,  perhaps  twenty  at  the  outside,  and  the 
topsoil  Is  finished. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  added  around 
9  million  of  such  acres  of  marginal  land,  but 
less  than  half  was  put  under  good  conserva- 
tion practices.  The  following  year  we  lost, 
through  the  resulting  erosion,  sixty  mUllon 
tons  of  rich,  vital  topsoU;  gone  forever — 
sixty  million  tons.  Can  you  calculate  how 
many  starving  children  could  live  off  that? 
In  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  the  heavy 
use  of  synthetic  fertilizers,  anhydrous  am- 
monia, nitrates,  pesticides  and  herblddea. 
DDT,  etc  have  doubled  and  tripled  the  yield 
of  grain  per  acre,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

After  the  Oklahoma  Dust  Bowl  disaster 
m  the  thirties,  a  disaster  that  occurred  be- 
cause of  cultivating  "marginal"  land,  the 
government  ordered  trees  to  be  planted, 
green  belts  that  would  slow  down  the  erod- 
ing wind  and  protect  the  topsoil.  Millions  of 
trees  were  planted  and  for  forty  years  the 
trees  did  their  job  of  protection.  However, 
when  the  high  grain  prices  hit  In  1973.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ordered  the  green 
belt  trees  cut  down.  "Plant  fencerow  to 
fencerow."  he  said,  and  dovm  crashed  the 
green  belts. 

"It  was  a  short-sighted  thing  they  did." 
said  Professor  Tlmmons  of  Iowa  State,  "but 
we  got  an  exhortation  from  Washington  to 
Increase  yields,  so  farmers  went  out  and 
plowed  up  everything." 

"Between  '73  and  '74,  flfty-one  million 
acres  were  taken  out  of  the  federally  sub- 
sidized soil  bank  program  and  converted  Into 
cropland  without  soil  preparation  or  good 
conservation  practices.  Soil  losses  from  60  to 
200  tons  per  acre  resulted."  Now  It's  even 
ruined  for  grazing  cattle.  How  many  fami- 
lies will  go  hungry  because  of  that  loss?  It 
will  take  twenty-five  years  to  restore  the 
green  belts.  In  many  areas  all  the  topsoil 
win  be  blown  away  In  that  time. 

When  the  marginal  land  lacks  sufficient 
rainfall,  the  farmer  must  resort  to  Irrigation. 
He  often  pumps  up  the  ancient  water  from 
the  underground  pools.  It  took  nature  mil- 
lions of  years  to  All  these  pools  and  we  are 
emptying  some  of  them  In  an  eye-blink  of 
time,  faster  than  they  can  be  recharged. 

The  Ogallala  acaulfer  Irrigates  millions  of 
acres  In  Texas  and  nelehbortng  states.  Heavy 
pumping.  I  am  told,  has  lowerwl  the  water 
table  as  much  as  700  feet.  Some  of  the  wella 
around  Lubbock  have  gone  dry  and  land  has 
been  abandoned,  left  as  potential  deeart. 
California  hss  6.000  new  wells  this  year  and 
the  water  table  Is  dropping  at  the  rate  or 
6  feet  per  month.  In  other  words,  the  water 
pools  are  being  mined,  like  coal.  Eventually, 
they  win  be  empty.  It  should  be  remembered 
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acre  feeds  barely  one  person.  At  the  turn  of 
the  centiu-y,  twenty  years  from  now,  with 
the  loss  of  acreage,  and  our  Increased  popu- 
laUon,  not  one,  but  three  people  wlU  be 
trying  to  eat  off  each  acre  that's  left.  Our 
children  are  going  to  be  very  hungry. 

When  we  haven't  got  quite  enough  food  to 
go  around,  this  is  what  happens.  Out  in 
Minnesota,  Gary  Paulsen  puts  It  this  way, 
"There  is  no  surplus  left.  What  that  really 
means  Is  that  if  a  farmer  loses  his  wheat 
crop,  or  even  If  his  yield  Is  Just  down  slightly, 
or  If  he  has  to  plow  under  his  corn,  or  dis- 
ease wipes  out  his  cattle,  or  coyotes  take  a 
chunk  out  of  his  sheep — if  any  of  those 
things  happens — somebody,  somewhere  In 
the  world  will  die;  not  Just  get  sick,  or  feel 
a  little  lean  after  dinner,  or  have  to  cut  back 
on  supper— but  diet!  It  U  that  critical,  that 
vital,  that  all-important." 

In  the  recent  weeks  I  have  been  In  Peru, 
Colombia.  Hong  Kong,  Mexico  City,  Manila, 
Malaysia,  Kenya,  and  In  each  city  I've  seen 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  shacks  made 
from  flattened  kerosene  cans  and  cardboard, 
minions  of  families  with  little  food,  water, 
no  Jobs,  no  sewage  disposal,  no  medical  care 
and  no  hope.  In  twenty  years  Mexico  City 
and  Tokyo  will  each  have  thirty  million  peo- 
ple. How  win  they  get  water?  Where  will  the 
food  be  grown?  How  will  it  be  delivered 
through  the  crowded  streets?  These  people 
will  not  be  mere  numbers,  statistics.  They 
will  be  suffering  babies,  screaming  children, 
weakened  gasping  mothers  and  fathers  with 
no  hope  for  the  end  of  pain,  but  death.  And 
each  day,  230.000  more  hungry  mouths. 

By  1930.  the  great  topsolls  of  America 
which  had  enriched  and  sustained  our 
American  people  had  been  thrashed,  poi- 
soned, pounded,  over-grazed,  over-cut.  Irri- 
gated, water-logged,  salted,  over-farmed,  and 
over-populated.  The  land  was  now  ready  for 
the  great  dust  storms. 

Here  Is  a  quote  from  the  Oklahoma  Exten- 
sion News,  January.  1928:  "Five  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  gully  on  the  place  .  .  .  now 
It  is  badly  cut  by  gulUes  ...  all  the  soil 
washed  away,  leaving  nothing  but  clay  .  .  . 
if  not  terraced  the  gullies  will  cut  deeper 
until  the  rocks  are  touched,  or  until  all  the 
clay  sou  Is  gone  .  . ." 

Nature  finally  rebelled.  In  May,  1934.  she 
made  her  first  move.  At  that  time  I  had  left 
the  wheatflelds  of  Minnesota  to  become  an 
actor  m  New  York.  One  day  New  York 
awoke  to  find  the  city  In  darkness.  Car  head- 
lights were  on  at  noon.  The  town  was  chok- 
ing with  dust,  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  New  York  Times  "cleared  the 
air";  partly. 

"New  York  obscured,  Washington  and  East 
coast  overhung  with  thick  clouds  of  dust  " 
That  "dust"  turned  out  to  be  the  hard-won. 
family  farms  of  Oklahoma,  blowing  through 
the  high  air  all  the  way  to  the  East  coast 
to  drown  somewhere  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

On  May  11.  1934,  350  million  tons  of  Okla- 
homa's tired  topsoU.  hit  by  a  duster,  ex- 
ploded in  huge  clouds  up  into  the  transcon- 
tinental Jet  stream.  Ships  300  miles  out  at 
sea  were  covered  with  Oklahoma.  Twelve 
million  tons  hit  Chicago  alone.  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  dust  particles  seeped  in  through 
the  windows  and  settled  on  the  Congres- 
sional desks.  Senator  Gore  observed,  "The 
most  tragic,  the  most  Impressive  lobbyists 
ever  to  come  to  this  capltol." 

The  big  wind  of  May  11,  1934  carried  away 
an  estimated  350  million  tons  of  topsoll  from 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  neighboring  states. 
This  one  duster  In  one  day  took  the  equiv- 
alent of  3,500  one-hundred  acre  farms  out 
of  food  production.  The  real  victims  were, 
as  usual,  the  farmers,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren. They  had  spent  30  years  trying  to  buUd 
a  good  life  for  themselves  on  land  which 
should  never  have  been  cropped.  Now  they 
watched  their  lives  blow  away  with  their 
SOU'S  fertility.  Tlilrty  years,  but  thousands  of 


lifetimes  down  the  drain.  They  pulled  them- 
selves together,  shook  the  dust  of  their  dead 
soil  out  of  their  hair,  spit  the  dust  of  their 
dead  farms  out  of  their  teeth,  piled  their 
kids  Into  their  old  Jalopies,  and  headed  for 
CaUfomla  to  pick  friUt.  Thousands  of  Okies 
from  the  Dust  Bowl  I  When  the  soil  goes — we 
gol 

History  records  that  this  w«s  responsible 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  being 
taken  seriously,  and  the  planting  of  the 
green  belts.  Incidentally,  the  first  survey  of 
the  SCS  showed  already  over  100,000,000 
acres  of  our  best  cropland  bad  been  ruined 
for  ctiltlvatlon. 

My  father  used  to  say,  "We  leam  from 
history  that  we  leam  nothing  from  history." 
We  are  devout  in  pursuing  the  same  suicidal 
behavior  of  exploitation  of  the  land,  defor- 
estation, refusal  to  study  the  needs  of  our 
precious  topsoU,  and  indifference  to  the 
health,  the  siurvlval  of  our  grandchildren, 
and  our  future  generations. 

What  can  we  do?  Fortunately,  the  road 
ahead,  if  we  wish  to  travel  it,  Is  well  charted. 
It  Is  difficult,  but  well  charted. 

We  can  slow  down  the  birth  rate.  You're 
all  familiar  with  that  problem.  No  need  to 
repeat.  We  can  stop  our  waste  of  food.  The 
food  we  throw  away  dally  could  feed  over 
100  million  hungry  people.  We  In  the  U.S. 
are  about  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion but  we  use  up  38  percent  of  the  world's 
energy  and  food. 

When  we  look  at  that  photo  of  our  little 
earth,  taken  from  the  moon,  the  earth  looks 
small  and  beautiful.  It  is,  but  It  also  looks 
lonely.  It  Is.  The  nearest  neighbor  Is  light 
years  away.  We  are  all  by  ourselves,  and 
there  is  only  so  much  land,  only  so  much 
water,  oxygen,  space,  and  that's  It.  There 
isn't  ever  going  to  be  any  more,  and  there 
Is  no  place  next  door  where  we  can  go  to 
borrow.  We  must  leam  to  love  and  respect 
this  beautiful  earth,  and  leam  to  protect 
and  conserve  what  we  have  left. 

There  Isnt  a  whole  lot  of  time.  The  emi- 
nent historian,  Toynbee,  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  studying  the  birth  and  death  of 
civilizations,  puts  It  this  way.  He  says,  "I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  Is  my  daughter,  or  my 
granddaughter  who  will  witness  the  death 
of  this  civilization." 

Now,  what  can  we  do?  What  can  ordi- 
nary folks,  students,  families.  Individuals 
do,  who  want  to  help;  how  can  we  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  a  world  problem  that 
has  been  building  up  for  centuries?  That's 
not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  It's  a  Job 
for  nations  working  together.  But  let  me 
make  a  small  suggestion. 

What  about  trees?  Almost  any  of  us  can 
plant  a  tree.  Your  class  and  your  school 
could  plant  hundreds  of  them,  mayhe  thou- 
sands. What  about  your  churches,  your 
clubs,  your  scout  troops?  If  we  could  start 
the  ball  rolling  and  publicize  It  weU,  we 
might  start  a  real  movement,  vitally  neces- 
sary, of  tree  planting.  What  about  families 
planting  a  tree  on  anniversaries?  Could  we 
recycle  our  old  tree-planting  holiday? 

What  about  fruit  trees  and  nut  trees  to 
provide  food  for  \is,  and  pod  trees,  like 
the  honey-locust,  food  for  both  man  and 
beast;  avocado,  palm  or  coconut,  to  grow  on 
poor  agricultural  land  or  sloping  land,  to 
hold  the  hillsides? 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  a  tree.  First, 
the  roots  put  a  halt  to  that  terrible  problem 
of  wind  and  rain  erosion.  And,  did  you  know 
that  three-fourths  of  the  rain  comes  from 
the  moisture  exhaled  by  trees?  By  planting 
trees  we  could  bring  back  rain  in  dry  desert 
areas,  turning  them  once  again  into  fertile 
agricultural  soil.  Israel  turned  one  of  the 
worse  deserts  In  the  world  Into  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  Using  water  from  the  Sea  of 
Oalllee,  they  now  grow  roses  for  the  Amster- 
dam market,  and  oranges,  apricots  and  avo- 
cados   and    winter    vegetables    for    Europe. 
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Their  greenhouses  are  plastic  domes  that 
use  one-twentieth  of  the  water  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  area.  They  also  use  plastic  as 
a  covering,  a  ^ulch,  to  protect  the  soil. 
With  powerful  lioses  they  spray  the  desert 
sand  with  a  Ugit  film  of  oil  which  forms  a 
thin  crust  tha^holds  the  soil  and  In  which 
they  plantSll6r  trees.  Where  there  was  once 
a  desert,  six  years  later  they  have  a  forest 
of  tamarisk  trees.  Where  their  water  Is  too 
salty,  they  breed  salt-tolerant  crops. 

And  II  you  are  Into  solar  energy,  the  tree 
Is.  far  and  away,  the  most  efficient  solar  en- 
gine ever  devised,  and  the  leaf  is  the  most 
efficient  photovoltaic  cell,  and  the  finest 
storage  battery. 

Cattle  have  a  hard  time  In  the  deserts. 
Camels  love  It.  So  they  are  trying  to  breed 
a  good-tasting  camel.  They  have  already 
crossed  a  goat  with  a  desert-loving  Ibex.  They 
call  it  a  goabex.  Deserts  can  be  reclaimed. 
It  can  be  done. 

There  are  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  a  new  time  begins.  Usually  It's 
at  a  time  of  desperate  crises.  We  are  at  such 
a  moment  of  great  change  In  our  history,  and 
we  must  be  aware  of  It.  We  have  a  choice. 
We  can  stand  off  and  let  history  repeat  Itself 
and  watch  the  death  of  our  hard-earned 
country;  or  we  can  pull  ourselves  together, 
go  Into  action  and  solve  the  problems  of 
food  and  soil.  We  have  the  know-how,  the 
technology.  We  need  discipline  and  courage, 
both  good  American  words,  but  we  also  need 
a  new  awareness  and  greater  vision. 

There  Is  a  specific  moment  which  we  can 
look  to  as  the  beginning  of  this  new  Age  of 
Awareness.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time 
you  saw  the  photograph  of  the  earth  from 
space?  That  was  the  moment,  the  Apollo 
shot.  We  can  never  be  the  same.  That  photo- 
t^raph  showed  us  that  this  earth  Is  our 
home,  that  we  are  Indeed  one  family,  that 
we  are  in  this  together  and  we  have  a  fight 
on  our  hands.  We  know  that  there  is  enough 
for  everyone's  needs,  but  not  for  everyone's 
^eed.  We  must  use  our  knowledge  now  for 
the  survival  of  the  human  family. 
Our  task  Is — to  rebuild  the  earth. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
American  Agriculture  Day,  a  day  set 
aside  to  honor  the  American  farmer  and 
the  invaluable  contribution  he  has  made 
to  American  society. 

Thomas  Jefferson  correctly  described 
our  farmers  as  among  our  most  valuable 
citizens.  He  said.  "They  are  the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  independent,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their 
country  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and 
Interests  by  the  most  lasting  bonds." 

The  family  farm  unit  has  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  the  maintenance  of 
basic  American  values.  Individual  initia- 
tive and  a  strong  code  of  moral  values 
have  been  nurtured  on  the  farm. 

We  owe  the  farmers  a  great  deal.  The 
tremendous  productive  capacity  of  our 
farmers,  who  comprise  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  our  population,  has  not  only 
provided  the  American  people  with  the 
best  food  bargain  in  the  world,  but  also 
has  provided  food  for  millions  of  others 
throughout  the  world.  However,  we 
should  not  expect  our  farmers  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  under  conditions  of 
short-sighted  "cheap  food"  policy  which 
In  the  long  run  will  force  small  farmers 
out  of  production  and  end  up  hurting 
the  consumer  as  well. 

Producing  food  is  one  of  the  things 
which   the   United   States   consistently 


does  better  than  any  other  country.  With 
our  agriculture  research  and  technology, 
rich  farmlands,  and  the  hard  work  of 
the  American  farmer,  we  truly  have  be- 
come the  breadbasket  of  the  world. 
United  States  agricultural  exports  are 
the  only  products  which  give  any  sig- 
nificant positive  weight  to  our  balance 
of  trade. 

Yet,  while  productivity  and  efficiency 
of  the  farmer  and  rancher  may  have  in- 
creased greatly  over  the  years,  these  in- 
dividuals have  received  little  reward  for 
their  efforts.  Farm  income  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rising  costs  of  production. 
Today,  there  is  very  little  profit  in  agri- 
culture. Net  farm  income  for  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  25  percent  less  than  last 
year.  No  business  can  continue  to  operate 
without  earning  a  fair  and  reasonable  re- 
turn on  investments  and  labor. 

Family  farms  are  being  especially 
hard-hit  by  today's  agricultural  eco- 
nomic conditions.  They  are  continuing  to 
decline  in  number.  In  1935  there  were  6.8 
million  farms;  today  there  are  only  2.8 
million. 

In  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  we  have  lost 
one-third  of  our  family  farms  during  this 
same  period  of  time.  This  trend  is  a  very 
tragic  one,  and  one  which  must  not  con- 
tinue. 

The  farmers  have  kept  our  Nation 
afloat  and  they  deserve  our  support.  It 
is  paramoimt  to  our  Nation's  economic 
well-being  that  we  have  an  agriculture 
policy  that  supports,  not  hurts,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

At  present,  there  is  much  discussion 
about  the  changing  structure  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  One  fundamental  rea- 
son for  it  has  been  that  agriculture  pro- 
ducers have  not  been  able  to  survive 
long-term  cash-flow  problems  even  with 
more  liberal  credit.  As  we  continue  to  dis- 
cuss the  farm  structure  issue  and  con- 
sider changes  in  agriculture  policy  in 
preparation  for  the  rewriting  of  the  agri- 
culture bill  next  year,  we  must  be  sure 
that  our  agriculture  producers  are  given 
an  opportunity,  as  well  as  an  incentive, 
to  earn  a  liveable  income.  More  credit  is 
not  a  real  answer.  Only  fair  prices  will 
enable  our  farmers  to  stay  in  business 
and  halt  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
family  farms. 

The  farmer  Is  economically  important 
to  this  Nation.  Yet,  no  other  group  has 
been  so  left  out  of  America's  economic 
progress.  Agriculture  is  not  only  the 
No.  1  industry  in  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa, It  is  and  always  has  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  American  economy. 
When  the  farmer  suffers,  America  suf- 
fers. Our  farmers  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  rest  of  us. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  do  my  part  to  rec- 
tify the  serious  problems  confronting  our 
farmers,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  working  to  insure  that  our 
farmers  are  treated  fairly. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
frran  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:42  ajn..  a  message  frtHn  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  24)  to  improve  budget  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  control  by  revising 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  Comp- 
troUed  General  and  the  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral of  the  D«Jartments  of  Energy  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  further  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2797)  to 
make  technical  corrections  related  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  662)  to  provide  for  In- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate,  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Cavahaugh, 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Hyde  were  ap- 
pointed as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mencing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  Indian  whose  land  is  held  In 
trust  or  restricted  status,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Synak,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California,  Mr.  McClory,  and  Mr.  Kind- 
ness were  appointed  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to 
authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases  in- 
volving deprivations  of  rights  of  insti- 
tutionalized persons  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States:  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Max- 
zoLi,  Mr.  GuDGER,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Sawyer  were  appointed 
as  manngers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  th«»t  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
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which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 


H^  5036.  An 
dent  of  the  Vol  «d 
to  the  A. 


HJL  S751.  An 

t«ct  •rcheologle4l 
Colorado. 


ict  to  mcve  adequately  pro- 
'  resources  In  southwestern 


HOUSE 
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The  f  oUowin  i 
their  titles  anc 

HJl.  6t326.  An 
dent  of  the 
medal  to  the  A. 
to  the  Conunltt^ 
Urban  Affairs. 

HJt.  6751.  An 
tect  archeologicfl  1 
Colorado;  to  the 
Natural  Beaouro  m 


The  Secretary 
that  on  today, 
sented  to  the 
States  the  following 


a   1682.  An 
August  9.  1955  ( 
as  amended,  to 
the  Mosea 

County,  Wash. 
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act  authorizing  the  Preal- 

States  to  present  a  gold 

Philip  Randolph  Institute; 


bills  were  each  read  by 

referred  as  indicated: 

act  authorizing  the  Presl- 

Unl|ed  States  to  present  a  gold 

Philip  Randolph  Institute; 

~  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

fcct  to  more  adequately  pro- 
reaources  In  southwestern 
Conmilttee  on  Energy  and 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 


of  the  Senate  reported 
March  20,  1980,  he  pre- 
E»resldent  of  the  United 

enrolled  bill: 

I  kct   to   amend   the   act   of 

Stat.  639)   (26  U3.C.  416) 

t  uthorlze  a  99-year  lease  for 

Allotfient  Numbered  10,  Chelan 


EXECITJIVE  AND  OTHER 
COM  IIUNICATIONS 

The  foUowiig  communications  were 
laid  before  thj  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  i  )apers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  w ere  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3260.  A  coi  nmunlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlc  iilture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  th«  evaluation  of  the  economic 
and  social  conseiuences  of  the  programs  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  .  Igrlculture,  Nutrition,  and 
VottMtrj. 

SC-3261.  A  c  infldentlal  communication 
from  the  Direct  tr  of  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agen^,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  proposed  letter  of 
offer  to  Egypt  fo  r  defense  articles  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $26  million;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arme<!  Services. 

EC-3262.  A  coi  omunlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ntvy,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proi>oBed  legislation  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defensii  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-79,  91  Stat. 
323)  concerning  a  congressionally  mandated 
reduction  of  nui  abers  of  civilian  employees 
within  the  Depi  rtment  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  A  -med  Services. 

BC-3263.  A  CO  nmunicaUon  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tl  le  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transn  Ittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
statistical  suppl  iment  to  the  stockpUe  re- 
port to  the  Con  ;ress  for  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1)79;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serylcea. 

EC-3264.  A  wmmunlcatlon  from  the 
Deputy  Aaslstan'  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  I  busing) ,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  -eport  on  four  construction 
projects  to  be  u  idertaken  by  the  Army  Re- 
serve; to  the  Coi  omlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3266.  A  eommunlcatlon  from  the 
Prealdant  of  th»  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting, purstiant  o  law,  conclusions  on  the 
surrtvabiUty,  co(t  effectiveness,  and  combat 
effeetlTcneas  of  iny  new  ship  requested  and 
wlirtbar  the  shl;  >  should  be  nuclear  or  con- 


ventlonaUy  powered:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-32S6.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Models.  Data,  and  War:  A  Critique 
of  the  Foundation  For  Defense  Analjrsls": 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3267.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
Board's  functions  with  respect  to  section 
18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Hovislng.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3258.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  study  of  alter- 
native methods  of  distributing,  by  formula, 
funds  apportioned  for  bus-related  capital 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-32Se.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  actions  that  have  been  taken 
to  assure  insofar  as  possible  that  direct  and 
adequate  service  is  provided  by  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  to  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's fotir  seacoasts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3280.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-3261.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3262.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Rallroctd  Passenger  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  and 
the  on-time  performance  of  each  train  oper- 
ated by  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of 
December  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3263.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Goivemment  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
total  itemized  revenues  and  expenses  of  each 
train  operated  by  the  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-3264.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Resource  Ap- 
plications, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3266.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  certain  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Geological  Survey  outside 
of  the  national  domain  during  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3266.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Park  Fovmdatlon,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Park  Foundation  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resouroee. 

BC-3267.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  first  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study; 
to  the  Committee  on  EnvlTonment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3268.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rqwrt  on 
the  status  of  local  cooperation  agreements 
on  water  resource  projects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3269.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  building  project  survey  proposing 
construction  of  a  courthouse  and  federal 
office  building  In  Ashland,  Ky.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3270.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposed  prospectus  for  alterations  at 
the  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  Building  No.  1,  UJ3. 
Geological  Survey;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3271.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  prospectus  for  a  succeeding  lease 
for  space  presently  occupied  in  the  Peachtree 
25th  Building,  at  1720  Peachtree  Street, 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3272.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  prospectus  to  consolidate  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  -  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  San  Francisco,  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3273.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  third  in 
a  series  of  Departmental  evaluation  reports 
on  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-3274.  A  comm«nlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  In- 
to by  the  United  States  In  the  sixty  days 
prior  to  March  13,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3275.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  establishment  of  the  Minority 
Resource  Center  within  the  Office  of  Small 
and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3276.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Coordination  Of  Federal  Arms  Con- 
trol Research  Program  To  Be  Improved";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3277.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  recommendations  contained  In 
the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  of  March 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3278.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Program  To  Follow  Up  Federal  Paper- 
work Commission  Recommendations  Is  In 
Trouble";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3279.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  certain  reports  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Auditor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3280.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  benefits  to  which  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  stationed  in  Alaska, 
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Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  are  entitled  may 
be  terminated  under  certain  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3281.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed new  system  of  records  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  implementing  the 
Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3282.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3283.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Administration  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3284.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Office  of  Procurement 
Management,  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain 
disbursement  and  contractual  actions  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-328S.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Illegal  Aliens:  Estimating  Their  Impact  On 
The  United  States";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3286.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  the  Deputy  General  Coun- 
sel, and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Federal 
Service  Impasses  Panel,  United  States  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Authority  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3287.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 


Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3288.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Officer  of  the  Office 
of  the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3289.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Conference  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3290.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Trial  Division,  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  of  the  Trial  Com- 
missioner and  the  report  of  the  Review  Panel 
m  the  case  ISC  Metals  Inc.  (formerly  United 
States  Forgecraft  Corporation  v.  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3291.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual adjustments  made  by  NASA  during 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3292.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3293.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3294.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  ACTION  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EC-3296.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3206.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  undw  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  tor  calendar  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3297.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  transmitting,  purs\iant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3298.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  exemption  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  for  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by 
air  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Title  n  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3299.  A  communication  from  the  US. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  final  regulations — Na- 
tionals Direct  Student  Loan,  College  Work- 
Study,  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
reports  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  joint  committees  of  the 
Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 
select  and  special  committees  al  the 
Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  authorized  foreign 
travel: 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  COMWITTn  OH 

APPROPRIATIONS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  6  AND  8,  1979  (AMEND  REPORT  DATED  JAN.  9.  1980) 


Per  diem 


Transportstion 


Miwellsiwotit 


Total 


Name  and  country 


NMMOf 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreipi 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivaleflt 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.I 

equiv 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Senator  Lawton  M.  Chiles: 

Colombia,  S.A Peso -  6,4*4 

Georte  L.  Patten: 

Colombia,  SA PWo.... 6,444 

ToUl 


150.00 _ - ^*** 

ISO.  00  - - -  ^*** 

300.00 - 


isaoo 

150.00 


300.00 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON. 
Feb  12  1980  Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  COMMITTEE  ON 

APPROPRIATIONS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Misceilaneoas 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  ddUr 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.dalUr 

equivalMt 

Foreign  or  U^ 

currency  cutrency 


Steven  R.  Perles: 

Japan 

Germany 


Yen. 


■  182,457 


Total. 


776.00 - l«.«W  ,  Jg;" 

2.694  1,403.00 - 1.4C100 

2.126.64 


72164 


1,403.00 


■  Returned  per  diem— 12,480  yen  (S52.36). 
Feb.  2, 1980. 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON, 
Chairman,  Conetitlsa  on  AppropnatlM*. 
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CONSOLIDATED  REPVRT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  COMMIHEE 

ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUNE  1  AND  AUG.  31,  1979  (AMEND  PREVIOUS  REPORT) 


SMNtor  Tad  Stavtns: 
Franc* 


Total. 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON, 
Fab.  22. 1910.  Chairman,  Committaa  on  Appropriations. 

CONSOUDATEO  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  COMMIHEE 

ON  THE  BUDGET  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  26  AND  MAY  7,  1979 


Nam*  and  eou*  ry 


Dalantion  expanses  (i^pplementaO: 
TaW 


Fab.  1,  isn. 


CONSOLIDATED  KPVT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  COMMIHEE 

ON  THE  BUDGET  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  23  AND  DEC.  17,  1979 


Nana  and  couH  ry 


Richard  N.  Brandon: 

Unitwl  States 

Japan 

China' 

Hone  Kong. . . 
Airfare   from   WashinAxi, 
China,  Hong  Kong 

Tatai 


I REPO  rr 


Name  and  count  y 


Mik*Gra««l: 
Total 


Fab.  14, 1960. 
CONSOLIDATED  REPOilT 


Name  and  count  y 


Senator  Mik*  Gravel: 
Japan 

Total 


Fab.  4, 1910. 
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Per  diem 


Transportation 


MisceiUnaous 


Total 


Nam*  of 
currency 


Foreign 


U.S. 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S.I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  doOar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Franc.. 
Dollar. 


1,174.50 


270.00 


956.00 


1,174.50 


270.00 
9S6.00 


27100 


956.00 


1,226.00 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


ToUl 


Namoof 
currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

Foreign     or  U.S. 

currency    currency 


U.S.  dollar 


Foreign 
currency 


or  U.S. 
currency 


U.S.  doHar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


ZIoty. 


6,144 


200.92 


6,144 


200.92 


200.92 


200.92 


EDMUND  S.MUSKIE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


TobI 


Nam*  of 
currency 


U.S.I 

•quivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


D.C.  to  Japan, 
return. 


472. 7» 

1,221.33 

217.00 


6.25 
51.02 

""23.'66' 
1,402.00 


6.00 
6.W 


6.25 
529.  M 

1.227.33 
240.00 

1,402.00 


1,911.11  ..    1,482.27 


12.00 


3,405.38 


■  Lamp  son  MNing  fi^  the  Republic  of  China  no  breakdown  for  per  diem  and  transportation  at  time  of  fiUng. 
Feb.  1, 1980. 

CONSOLIDATED 


EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget 


OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  COMMinEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Nam*  of 
curroncy 


U.$.  doltor 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


468.75 


468.75 


468.75 


468.75 


JENNINGS  RANDOLPH, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


■  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  COMMIHEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Nam*  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Van.. 


95,836 


388.00 


95,836 


388.00 


388.00 


388.00 


JENNINGS  RANDOLPH, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and  Publk  Works. 


March  20,  1980 
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ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  5  AND  28,  1979 


Name  of 
currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency          currency 

U.S.  doitor 

equivatont 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currancy          currency 

Foreign 
cnnaacy 

UiLMar 

aqnivatont 

orU.S. 

carr*acy 

Dorothy  Fosdick: 

Yuan 

Yuan 

1,671.74 
1,847.24 

1,085.62 
1,199.58 

1  691  40           3  056.06 

3,3(3.14 
3,835.64 

4.14L68 

China -..- 

Dwight  Perkins: 

China ■ 

1,988.40          2.319.25  .. 

3.518.83 

Totol 

2.285.20  .. 

5,375.31  .. 

7.6(0.51 

Feb.  1, 1980. 

ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF, 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  VS.  SENATE,  COMMITTEE 

ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  6  AND  8,  1979 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellanaous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

Foreign 

orU.S. 

currency 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  doltor 

•quivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  curiancy 


Martin  L.  Steinberg: 
Colombia,  S.  A.. 


Peso.. 


6,444 


150.00 


6,444 


150.00 


Totol. 


150.00 


150.00 


Feb.  4, 1980. 


ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Afiairs. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  COMMITTEE 

ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  19  AND  DEC.  22.  1979 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


MisoaUaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.I 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

cumncy  cun*ney 


..  Pound 

..  Franc 

..  Dollar 


..  Swiss  franc. 
..  Doltor 


William  B.  Bader: 

England 

Beljium 

United  Stotea 

Scott  Cohen : 

Switzerland... 

United  States 

Philip  Cook:  .     , 

Switzerland Swiss  franc... 

United  Stotes Doltor 

Alexander  D.  Crary: 

Portugal Escudo 

United  Stotes Doltor 

Janice  M.  O'Connell: 

Ensland Pound 

Belgium Franc.. 

United  Stotes Doltor 

Rudolph  Rousseau: 

Thailand Baht 


155.64 
4,876 


354.86 
170.60 


820.00 

820.00 

75.00 

156.46 
15,038 

5,302.71 


500.00  . 

500.00  . 
450.00 


766.00  . 

"9ii'36': 

"689.'66' 


820.00 
120.00 


345.00 
535.00 


■■"'626 n^ij ".'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'. >5.«« 

158.00 

260.00 »•»"-" 


354.86 
170.60 
766.00 

5oaoo 

918.36 

soaoo 

91&36 

450.00 
689.00 

345.00 
557.27 
158.00 

260.00 


Totol. 


3.115.46 


3.471.99 


6.587.45 


Feb.  12, 1980. 


FRANK  CHURCH, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Fornign  Retobons. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE. 

MINORITY  LEADER-S  OFFICE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  13  AND  JAN.  22,  1980 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Tow 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


U  S.  doltor 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  doner 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

cumncy  currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.I 

equivatont 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  curroncy 


G.Cranwell  Montgomery: 

Saudi  Arabto Riyal..- 

Jordan  dinars 

Egypt - Egypt  pounds 

Riyal 

Jordan  Jordan  dinar 

Israel U.S.  doltors 


1. 532. 16 
■"131.25" 


456.00  .. 
'i87."50".. 


51.65 


176.00 
150.00 


68.10 

"""888" 
88 


232.01 

"264."66" 
293.00 


456.00 
232.01 
187.50 
264  00 
469.00 
150.00 


Totol. 


969.50 


789.00 


1.758.51 


Feb.  20.  1980. 


G.  CRANWELL  MONTGOMERY^ 

Minority  Laedw's  OKce. 
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,  Jr.: 


r  Uord  Bantt  n 

UniM  SMn  (ijawiii) 

PMIippinti... 
Honi  konf... 

Taiwm  • 

Kom 

Ctaranc*  J.  Brown: 

UniM  States  (HawsiO.. 
PhilippiMs... 

HOMf  KlM|... 

Taiwini 

Koraa 

SMialM  WiWam  V. 

United  States  (Ifiwaii). 

PWIJppints... 

Honi  Kom... 
Jolin  H.  RoussaM: 

Unitod  States  (Ifawaii). 

Pnlippinas... 

Hoof  Kon(... 

Tahmn' 

Koraa 

JahR  M.  AJbartina: 

United  Statu  (l|a«aiO. 

PhHippinas. 

No«|  MMf.. 

Taiwan'.... 

Korea 

J.  S.  Kimmitt: 

UnitadStatasO^aii).... 

Ptiilippinas 

Honi  Kent 

Taiwan  > 

Koraa 

Cliarlas  Bradford: 

United  States  O^waiO. 

Ptiilippinet. . 

ilcni  Koni.. 

Taiwan' 

Koraa 


Total. 


CONSOUOATEO  REI  ORT 


Nama  and  cat  iitry 


Senator  Jim  Sassar: 
Thaitand 

Senator  Max  Baueus 
Tliaitaod.... 

Craven  Crowtl: 


Marjoria  NIahaiis: 
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r  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  JOINT  ECONOMIC 

COMMITTEE.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  3  AND  16,  19(0 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of 
airreney 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currenqr  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  doltar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Dollar. 


Dollar 

Doltar 

woa 


1,669.  SO 
1,822.10 
2, 272.  SO 
1,538.07 


2IX).00  .. 

225.00  .. 

372.00  „ 

63. 16  .. 

264.84  .. 


102.99 
19.99 


6.2S 
13.18 
4.08 


126.61 


21.83 


1,772.49 
1,842.79 
2,272.50 
1,662.68 


.  DoMar.. 
.  Peso... 

DoMar.. 

Doltar.. 

Won... 


1,669.50 
1.822.80 
2,028.19 
1,575.45 


Doltar.. 
Peso... 
Doltar.. 

Ddtar.. 
Paso... 
Doltar. 
DoMar.. 


1,669.50 
894.25 


200  00 
225.00 
372.00  . 
56.37  . 
271.63  . 


75.00  ... 
225.00  ... 
182.50  ... 


34.64 


7.07 


1,669.50 
1, 857. U 
2,028.19 
1,575.45 


62.13 


1,669.50 
1,413.55 
2,549.54 
1,013.49 


200.00 
225.00 
288.48 
70.86 
174.74 


1,004.19 


12.68 

17.68 
135.43 


1.669.50 
956.38 


2,674.39 
1.413.55 
2.549.54 
1,013.49 


DoJIar. 


Dollar.. 
Dolar.. 
Won... 


1,159.08 

1.083.29 

1.76014 

894.01 


.  Dollar 

Peso.. _ 

Doltar 

DoRar 


1. 669. 50 

1, 294. 43 

1.979.98 

616.31 


Doltar. 
Peso... 
Doltar. 
Doltar. 
Won... 


1.240.85 

1. 030. 91 

1, 7C0. 14 

901.32 


United  States  (l^waii). 

Philippines.. 

Hong  Kong. . 

Taiwan ' 

Koraa 

Gaits.  Martn: 

United  States  dAfuwif). 

Philippines... 

Hoag  Kong... 

Taiwan' 

Korea 

Louis  C.  Krauthoff: 

United  States  (l^ii). 

Philippines.. 

HoRg  Kong.. 

Taiwan' 

Korea 

Charles  Morrison: 

United  States  (Awaii). 

Philippines....!. 

Hong  Kong. . 
Detention  expenses 

United  States  (ifawaii). 

Philippines.. 

Honf  Kong.. 

Tahnan' 

Koraa 

Department  of  Defekse  (trsnsportatiofl  and 
related  expenses). 


Ddtar. 
Peso... 
Doltar. 
Doltar.. 
Won... 


987.75 
1,051.59 
1, 760. 14 

792.40 


Ddtar 

Paso 985.60 

Ddtar 1,042.77 

Dollar 1, 760. 14 

Won 891.98 


Ddtar. 
Paso.. 
Ddtar. 
Ddtar. 


977.07 
1.00a53 
1,76014 

863.79 


Ddtar.. 
Paso... 
Ddlar. 

Odiar.. 
Peso... 
Ddlar. 
Ddlar. 
Won... 


1,384.13 
368.48 


194. 12  . 

156.21  . 

221.08  . 

48.92  . 

154.14  . 

200.00 
225.00  . 
264.17  . 
55.03  . 
106.26  . 

200.00  . 
167. 23  . 

210.39  . 
48.92  . 

155.40  . 

191.93  . 
133.12  . 

214.61  . 
48.92  . 

136.62  . 

191.37  . 
132.83  . 
212.81  . 
48.92  . 
153.79  . 

199.03  . 
131.68  . 
204. 19  . 
48.92  . 
148.93  . 

75.00  . 
183.86  . 
75.20  . 


185.50 
357.41 


25.00 
72.94 


226.90 


50.01 


39.12 

10.00  . 
6.74 


98.31 
30.82 


0.35 
13.25 
6,29 


4.18 


.72 


1,344.58 
1,440.70 
1.760.14 
1.120.91 


1,719.51 

1,294.43 

1,979.98 

SIC  31 


1.339.16 

1,061.73 

I,  760. 14 

905.50 


.35 


987.75 
1.051.59 
1, 760. 14 

792.40 


985.60 
1.042.77 
1.760.14 

891.98 


111.30 
86.34 


15.00 
17.62 


1.088.37 

1,088.87 

1, 760. 14 

883.79 


83.40 


11.24 


14,157.66 
17, 545. 28 
63,803.69 
18.587.55 


1,172.95 
1.908.04 
3,580.67 
1.773.31 
3.204.75 
3, 707. 16 


1.447.64 
388.48 


14,157.66 
17,545.28 
63,803.69 
18,587.55 


206.25 
238.88 

376.08 

63.16 

286.67 

200.00 
225.00 
379.07 
56.37 
271.63 

75.00 
225.00 
195.18 

217.68 
360.43 
288.48 
70.86 
174.74 

194.12 
181.21 
294.02 
48.92 
193.26 

2t0.00 
231.74 
264.17 
5&03 
106.26 

200.35 
180.48 
216.68 
48.92 
158.12 

191.93 
133. 12 
214.61 
48.92 
136.62 

191.72 
132.83 
212.81 
48.92 
153.79 

199.03 
146.68 
221.81 
48.92 
148.93 

75.00 
195. 10 
75.20 

1,172.95 
1,908.04 
3,580.67 
1,773.31 
3,204.75 
3,707.16 


8.630.18 15,781.40 


24,414.58 


I  Eboss  foreign  Currencies  utilized— 22  U.S.C.  1754(b). 
Mar.  14, 1980. 


LLOYD  BENTSEN, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  CommittM. 


•  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  SASSER  DELE- 
GATION TO  THAILAND  TO  REVIEW  CAMBODIAN  REFUGEE  SITUATION,  OCT.  19^4,  1979 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneaus 


Total 


Nama  of 
currency 


U.S.  ddlar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  ddtar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  ddtar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  ddtar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


BaM.. 
Baht.. 
Baht.. 


1,499.89 
4,588L89 
4,273.89 
4,588.89 


73.54 1,499.89  73.54 

225.00 „ 4,588.89  225.00 

209.56 4,273.89  209.56 

225.00 4,58189  22100 


March  20,  1980 
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CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S    SENATE. 
SASSER  DELEGATION  TO  THAIUUIO  TO  REVIEW  CAMBODIAN  REFUGEE  SITUATION.  Oa.  19-24.  1979— CwrtiMod 


Par  diem 


MisceHeneous 


Total 


Nama  and  eemtry 


Name  ol 
currency 


U.S.< 
equiv 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

eurrancy  currency 


U.S.  ddtar 

aquivalant 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  carrancy 


U.S. 


Foreign 
oirraacy 


orU..S. 


Fordga 


U.S.Mtar 

atdntaat 

ar  U.S. 


Alien  Moore: 

Thaitand „ 

Delegation  expenses  Including  direct  pay- 
ments and/or  reimbursements  te  the  Em- 
bassies and  Department  of  Defense  under 
tec  502B  of  theMutud  Security  Act  d  1954, 
as  amended  by  sac  22  d  Public  Law  95-384, 
and  S.  Res.  179,  agreed  to  May  25, 1977,  for 
transportation  and  in-flight  expenses  on  air- 
craft, clerical  supplies  and  contrd  room  ex- 
penses, communications,  baggage  handling, 
and  other  necesury  expenses  of  tha 
Delegation. 


BaM.. 


4,58&89 


225.00 


2,S2S.7S 


4,S8t.K  22S.00 

2.485.58 5i01L34 


Total.. 


958.10 


2.525.76 2,485.58 


5,90.44 


Note :  Senator  John  C.  Danforth  (R-Missouri)  was  authorized  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  to  be  a  member  d  this  ddegation,  but  racmved  no  foreign  per  diem  fands ;  Raddnh  Roosaaaa  o 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  was  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Rdations  Committee  to  be  a  member  d  Uiii  delegation;  his  per  diem  expensas  are  not  included  in  this  report  but  wM  ba 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

JAMES  R.  SASSER 

Jan.  30, 1980.  Chairman,  Sassar  Detegaboo  to  Thaitand  on  Cambodian  Refugaas. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt) : 
8.  2464.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Henderson,  Nev.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2466.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend 
certain  requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress;    to    the    Committee    on    Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ByMr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Range- 
lands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  to  establish 
a  pilot  program  for  range  improvements  on 
public  lands;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson)  : 
S.  2467.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  small 
businesses  and  to  other  persons  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  rules  applicable  to  such 
businesses  or  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPP   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SAssn): 
S.  2468.  A  bill  to  extend  the  reorganization 
authority  of   the   President   under   chapter 
9  of  title  6;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2459.  A  bin   to  provide  authorization 
for  programs  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  HART: 
S.  2460.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  medical   officers   in  the 
Armed  .'^orces  and  to  extend  the  sp>ecial  pay 
provisions  for  other  health  professionals  in 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2401.  A  biu  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wheat  reserve  in  order  to  meet 
emergency  food  needs  in  developing  coun- 
tries under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  for 
other  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD    (for  Mr. 

KZKNEDT)  : 

8.  2462.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  actiTittes  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 


dation for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt)  : 

S.  2454.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  city  of  Henderson,  Nev. ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Laxalt)  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  some  5,885  acres  of 
public  lands  to  the  city  of  Henderson, 
Nev.  The  land  would  be  sold  to  the  city 
at  the  appraised  fair  market  value  and 
would  thereby  benefit  both  the  city  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

This  land  is  necessary  for  the  city's 
natural  expansion.  "Hie  land  involved  is 
all  located  within  the  incorporated  city 
boundaries  of  Henderson  and  is  in  an 
area  checkerboarded  with  private  and 
public  land  parcels.  The  estimated  pres- 
ent population  of  this  fast-growing  city 
is  about  21,000  but  is  projected  to  nearly 
double  by  1985.  This  undeveloped  area 
represents  almost  15  percent  of  the  total 
city  area  and  must  be  counted  on  heavily 
to  help  acccnnmodate  the  expected 
growth  of  the  next  few  years.  The  city 
has  already  expended  great  effort  in 
analyzing  environmental  impacts,  cata- 
loging the  natural  resources  and  making 
preliminary  plans  for  expansion. 

The  logical  growth  patterns  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  this  land  being 
available  on  a  timely  basis  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  act  expeditiously 
to  provide  this  benefit  to  the  city.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2455.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  tunend 
certain  requirements  for  agency  reports 
to  Ccmgress:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental AlTairs. 

BXPOSTB  KLUCnrATION  ACT  OF   ISSO 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  excessive 
and  unnecessary  paperwork  means  more 
costs  for  businesses,  citizens.  State  and 
local  governments  and  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  can  least  afford  it. 


I  have  been  working  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  the  administration  on 
the  Paperwork  and  Redtape  Reduction 
Act  of  1979,  soon  to  be  marked  up  by  the 
Committee  en  Governmental  Affairs. 
This  bill  will  streamline  the  way  the  ex- 
ecutive department  checks  for  duplica- 
tion of  paperwork  requests  and  elimi- 
nates all  exemptions  from  central  clear- 
ing controls  for  reporting  burdens. 

President  Carter  signed  an  Executive 
order  in  November  of  1979  that  expresses 
his  commitment  to  paperwoi^  reduction. 
First  of  all,  it  creates  a  "paperwork  budg- 
et," which  Is  an  annual  estimate  sub- 
mitted by  each  agency  of  the  number  of 
hours  required  to  fill  out  all  of  Its  forms. 

The  order  also  establishes  a  Federal 
information  locater  system  and  man- 
dates a  "simset"  process  for  paperwork, 
whereby  each  form  is  eliminated  after  5 
years  unless  a  new  decision  is  made  to 
continue  its  use. 

As  part  of  his  program  oa  paperwtMic 
reduction.  President  Charter  has  submit- 
ted to  Ccmgress  the  Reports  Elimination 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate or  modify  18  percent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  reports  to  Congress,  saving 
at  least  $5.5  million  per  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  those 
executive  branch  reports  to  Congress 
that  are  no  longer  needed,  but  are  re- 
quired by  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  as  well  as 
other  paperwork  reduction  leglslatlcm  is 
son^  needed  and  I  invite  my  odleagues 
to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  the  Reports 
Elimination  Act  of  1980. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou,  *» 
follows: 

8.   3465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  atsemhled.  That  this 
Act  be  dted  as  the  "Congressional  Reports 
Elimination  Act  of  1880". 

TITLE  I^ELIHINATIONS 

BXPOKTS   BT    MORE   TBAIT   OMS   AOBtCT 

Sxc.  101.  (a)  Section  404  of  VMeral  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1948 
(40  U.S.C.  514(d):  83  SUt.  398),  U  amended 
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Cooperation 
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(c)  Sectloi 
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Education . 
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striking  out 
Congress  a 
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304  of  the  Intergovernmental 
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3104(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 

by  striking  out  "The"  and 

lieu    thereof    "Except    for    the 

Health  and  Human  Services, 

Agriculture,  and  the  Llbrar- 

the", 

4396  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

24  Stat.  523)   is  amended  by 

'He  shall   submit  annually  to 

letailed  statement  of  expendl- 

ill  appropriations  for  'propaga- 

Ishes.' ". 


REPORT    BT 


THE    EXECUTIVE    OFTICZ   OT   THC 
PRESnjENT 


Sec.  102.  Efection  202(f)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganlzatl  in  Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  1152 
(f):  88  Stat.  128)  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BT  '  HE  OEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


)  Section  1303(d)  of  the  Food 

Agricult|ire  Act  of  1977   (7  U.S.C.  2011, 

980)  is  repealed. 

2{b)    of  the  Act  of  July  31, 

"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 

matfrlals  on  the  public  lands  of  the 

(30  U.S.C.  602(b):    76  Stat. 
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(a)  of  the  Act  of  March  4. 

An   Act    making   appropria- 

Department  of  Agriculture  for 

r  ending  June  thirtieth,  nlne- 

and  fourteen"  (16  U.S.C.  502; 

.   is  amended  by  striking  out 


3  of  the  Act  of  September  18, 

An   Act   to  provide  for  the 

programs  for  the  planting  of 

national   forest   lands   in   need  of 

and   for  other   purposes"    ( 16 

Stat.  678).  is  repealed. 

302  of  the  Rural  Development 

use.  1010a;  86  Stat.  670)   is 

I  trlking  out  the  last  sentence. 

27  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 

(21  use.  470:  82  Stat.  807)   is 

17  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
;  81  Stat.  600)   is  repealed. 

26   of   the   Egg  Products  Jn- 
(21  US.C.  1054:   84  Stat.   1634) 


t  S 


201(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
C.   1861(b):   70  Stat.  198)    Is 


901(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
XS.C.  3122(b):  84  Stat.  1383) 
by    striking    out    the    second 

901(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
S.C.  3122(c):  84  Stat.  1383)   is 


901(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
C.  3122(d):  84  Stat.  1383)  is 


C  S 


U   of  the  Emergency  Live- 
let  of  1974   (7  use.  prec.  1961 
391)  Is  repealed. 
609  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
~     1350a:     84    Stat.    1378)     Is 


9  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 

Allotment  Act   (16  U.S.C.  5901;   50 

amended  by  striking  out  the 


'  pur]  oees 
ame  ided 


fl02(f )  of  the  Act  of  August  28. 

"An  Act  for  greater  stability 

to   BUPTnent   the   marketing 

of  aertcultural   oroducts:    and 

(7  use.  1762(f);  WStat. 

by  striking  out  the  last 


13  of  the  Commodity  Credit 

<  harier  Act  nf,  U.S.C.  714V:  62 

amended  by  Ins^rtlne  a  period 

"account"  nnd  by  striking  out 

of  such  section. 


REPORTS    BT     THX     DEPARTMENT     OF     COMMERCE 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  213  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1123;  49  Stat. 
1991)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  13  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946  (50  XJS.C.  app.  1746;  60  Stot.  60) 
Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742h(a) ;  70  Stat.  1123) 
is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Act  of  1956  (16  use.  742d(a);  70  Stat. 
1121)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  prepare 
and  disseminate  Information,  and  make  pe- 
riodical reports  to  the  public,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  Congress."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  prepare  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation". 

(e)  ( 1)  Section  4396  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(16  U.S.C.  744:  24  Stat.  523)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ":  and  shall  report  upon  the 
same  to  Congress". 

(2)  The  Act  of  March  3,  1887.  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(16  use.  744;  24  Stat.  509.  523) .  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "STEAM-VESSELS.  FOOD-FISHES". 

(f)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
16.  1948.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  safety 
in  aviation  and  to  direct  a  study  of  the 
causes  and  characteristics  of  thunderstorms 
and  other  atmospheric  disturbances"  (15 
U.S.e.  313,  note;  62  Stat.  470) .  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence. 

(g)  Section  502  of  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1966  (19  U.S.C.  2032-  79 
Stat.  1025)  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS    BT    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1971  (10  use.  2358,  note;  84  Stat. 
905)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore March  15  of  each  year  the  latest  avail- 
able Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  statis- 
tics, estimated  to  the  extent  necessary,  on 
the  Independent  research  and  development 
or  bid  and  proposal  payments  made  to  major 
defense  contractors  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.". 

(b)  Section  2390  of  title  10  United  States 
Code.  Is  repealed.  ' 

(c)  Section  1081  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  .sentence. 

(d)  Section  410(d)  of  the  Act  of  November 
19,  1969  (60  U.S.e.  1436(d):  83  Stat.  212)  is 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  310(d)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  Is  reoealed. 

(f)  Section  2110(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  shall 
report  to  Congress  in  April  of  each  year  on 
the  progress  of  the  Flight  Instruction  Pro- 
gram.". 

(g)  Section  686  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed. 

(h)  Section  2662(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  2677(c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

( J )  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  26,  1966,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  interchange 
of  lands  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  military  departments  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (16  use.  606a:  70  Stat.  666).  is 
amended  by  striking  out:  ":  Provided.  That 
no  such  interchange  of  lands  shall  become 
effective  until  forty-five  days  (counting  only 
days  occurring  during  the  regular  or  soeclal 
session  of  the  Congress)  after  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretaries  of 
notice  of  Intention  to  make  the  interchange". 

(k)  Section  6fc)  of  the  Defense  Deoart- 
ment  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 


Practices  Act  (20  U.S.C.  903(e) ;  73  Stot.  214) 
Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899, 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (33  U.S.C.  549:  30 
Stat.  1150),  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERCT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Electric  and 
Hybrid  Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C.  2513: 

90  Stat.  1270)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  421  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6871:  90  Stat. 
1 158)  is  amended  to  t6bA  as  follows : 

"Sec.  421.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
Include  In  his  annual  report  information  de- 
scribing the  weatherlzatlon  assistance  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  this  part  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  Including  the  results  of  the 
periodic  evaluations  and  monitoring  activi- 
ties required  by  section  416.". 

(c)  Section  366 (c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6325(c);  89 
Stat.  935)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  647(a)  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8257 
(a):   92  Stat.  3279)    is  repealed. 

(e)  (1)  Section  547(b)  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8257 
(b):  92  Stot.  3279)  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  547(c)  of 
the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(42  use.  8257(c):  92  Stat.  3279)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  Federal  agency  op- 
erating Federal  buildings  shall  select,  based 
In  part  on  preliminary  energy  audits  con- 
ducted by  such  agency,  appropriate  Federal 
buildings  for  retrofit  measures  to  Improve 
their  energy  efficiency  In  general  and  to  mini- 
mize their  life-cycle  cost.". 

(f)  Section  608(c)  of  the  National  Energy 
Extension    Service   Act    (42   U.S.C.   7007(c); 

91  Stat.  199)  Is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  7(c)  (4)  of  the  Electric  and 
Hybrid  Vehicle  Research,  Envelopment,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1976  (15  US.C.  1206; 
90  Stat.  1263)  is  repealed. 

(h)  Section  509(c)  of  the  National  Energy 
Extension  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7008(c) ;  91 
Stat.  200)  Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  206  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6806;  92 
Stat.  3534)  Is  repealed. 

(J)  Title  II  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1972, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (86  Stat.  226)  is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  607  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974  (31  use.  lie;  88  Stat.  325) 
Is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  21(c)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  780(C); 
88  Scat.  112)  is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  203  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Act  of  1978 — Civilian  Applications  (22 
U.S.C.  2429:  92  Stat.  59)  Is  repealed. 

(n)  Section  746  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8456:  92  Stat.  3291)   Is  repealed. 

(o)  Section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  777; 
90  Stat.   1130)    Is  repealed. 

(p)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (42  use.  5914:  88  Stat.  1894)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(q)  Section  7434  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed. 

(r)  Section  601  of  the  Public  Utility  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2621 
note:  92  Stat.  3164)   Is  repealed. 

(s)  Subsection  19(1)  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5919(1):  92  Stat.  69) 
Is  repealed. 

(t)  Section  20(d)  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
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Act  of  1974  (42  US.C.  6920(d):  92  Stot.  86) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3). 

(u)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Act  of  1978 — Civilian  Applications  (15 
U.S.C.   2709(a);   92  Stat.   83)    Is  repealed. 

(V)  Section  11(B)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  VS.C.  717J(a);  82  Stot.  827)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  to  make  public  and  report 
to  the  Congress  Information  so  obtained, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation  as  may  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate or  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  such  proposed  compact  and  to  aid  In  the 
conservation  of  natural  gas  resourcea  within 
the  Unltod  Stotes  and  in  the  orderly,  equita- 
ble, and  economic  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  of  natural  gas". 

(w)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  717J;  62  Stat.  827)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  to  make  such  information 
public,  and  to  report;  to  the  Congress,  from 
time  to  time,  the  Information  so  obtained, 
together  vrith  such  recommendations  as  may 
appear  to  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  such  compact". 

(X)  Section  12(d)  of  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5510(d):  88  Stot.  1076)  Is  repealed. 

(y)  Section  403(c)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8373;  92  Stat.  3318)  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS    BT    THE    DEPARTMENTS    OF    EDUCATION 
AND  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SntVICES 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  418  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.O.  1226d: 
88  Stot.  664)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  971  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1134r-2;  90  Stot.  2164) 
is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  981(f)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  1134s(f);  86 
Stat.  380)  Is  r^>e«iled. 

(d)  Section  182(a)(3)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2412(a)  (3); 
90  Stat.  23D6)  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  423  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1231b;  84  Stot.  167) 
is  repealed. 

(f)  Subsection  403(c)(3)  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221c(c)(3): 
88  Stot.  560)  Is  repealed 

(g)  Section  653  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1463;  84  Stot. 
187)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c). 

(h)  Section  731(c)  of  the  Elementory  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C. 
3241(c):  92  Stat.  2278)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  but  the  last  sentence. 

(1)  Section  134  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  (20  UJ3.C.  1016c:  90  Stot.  2089) 
is  repealed. 

(J)  Section  308  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6106a:  92  Stat.  1566)  Is 
repealed. 

(k)  Section  8  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (16UJS.C.  1457;  80  Stat.  1300)  U 
repealed. 

(1)  Section  317(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b(h);  58  Stat.  682) 
is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  336  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  («  U.S.C.  2641;  90  Stot.  2B77) 
Is  repealed. 

(n)  Section  1316  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300e-14:  87  Stot.  914) 
is  repealed. 

(o)  Section  1210  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use.  300d-9;  87  Stat.  603)  Is 
repealed. 

(p)  Section  227  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use.  236;  84  Stat.  1297)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(q)  Section  360D  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2631;  82  Stot.  1185) 
Is  repealed. 

(r)  Section  1106  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300b-5;  90  Stot.  409)  is 
repealed. 


(s)  Section  511  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.e.  229;  68  Stot.  711)  Is 
repealed. 

(t)  Section  308(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242m(a)(l):  88  Stot. 
368),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  the 
administration  of  sections  304  through  307 
and  section  309  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  (B)". 

(u)  Section  788(g)  (4)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UJ8.C.  296g-8(g)  (4):  90  Stot. 
2322)   Is  repealed. 

(v)  Section  1200  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.e.  3509:  84  Stot.  1296)  la  re- 
pealed. 

(w)  Section  329(f)  (6)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247d(f)(5);  92  Stot. 
3551)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(X)  Section  330(e)  (5)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  264c(e)(6);  92  Stot. 
3659)    Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 

(y)  Section  231(b)(1)(B)  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
2689q  (b)(1)(B):  89  Stat.  328 )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(z)  Section  611(b)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  VS.C. 
953(b):  83  Stat.  803)  Is  repealed. 

(aa)  Section  27  of  the  Toxic  Substonces 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C  2626:  90  Stat.  2003) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  (1) 
and  redesignating  suteection  (c)  (2)  as  sub- 
section (c) . 

(bb)  Section  1881(c)(6)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  '"S.C.  1396rr(c)  (6) ;  92 
Stat.  312)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(CO  Section  1114(f)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.SC.  1314;  76  Stot.  190) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

(dd)  Section  502  of  the  Marihuana  and 
Health  Reporting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242.  note; 
84  Stat.  362)  is  repealed. 

(ee)  Section  723(a)  (2)  of  the  Elementory 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  3233(a)  (2);  92  Stat.  2276)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

reports  by  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   HOUSING  AND 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

SEC  108.  (a)  Section  244  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1715z-9:  88  Stat.  679) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (f)  and 
redesignating  subsection   (g)    as  subsection 

(f). 

(b)  Section  605  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1701Z-4; 
84  Stat.  1787)  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (f). 

(c)  Section  803(b)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  n48b:  63  Stot.  671) 
is  amended  by  striking  "The  Secretory  shall 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
CiuTency  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representotlves  each  Instance  In  which  he 
has  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
guarantee  the  General  Insurance  Fund,  with 
reasons  therefor.". 

(d)  Section  704(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3104(c):  79  Stot.  491)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "unless  the  Secretary  (1)  determines 
that  due  to  unusual  clrcumstonces  a  longer 
period  of  time  Is  necessary  and  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  (2)  reporto  such  determination 
promptly  to  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.", and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  due 
to  unusual  clrcumstonces  a  longer  period  of 
time  Is  necessary  and  In  the  public  interest.". 

REPORTS   BT   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 
INTERIOR 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  1(d)  of  the  Act  of 
October  16.  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1900(d):  80  Stot. 
961)  Is  repealed. 


(b)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "suRvcTiKa  trk  public  lamim" 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1896, 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  nlnety-slx,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (43  US.C.  886:  28  Stot.  937) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  each 
regular  session  of  Congress  what  has  been 
done  under  the  fcx«golng  provisions"  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Section  1  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  (43  U.S.C.  620;  70  Stot.  106), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ProtHded.  That 
construction  of  the  Uintah  of  the  Central 
Utah  project  shall  not  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  until  he  has  completed  a  feasibility 
report  on  such  unit  and  submitted  such 
report  to  the  Congress,  along  with  his  certi- 
fication that,  in  his  Judgment,  the  benefits  of 
such  unit  or  segment  will  exceed  the  coeto 
and  that  such  unit  la  physically  and  fi- 
nancially feasible,  and  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
construction  thereof: ". 

(d)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1964,  enUtled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  the  Lower  Teton  dlTl- 
slon  of  the  Teton  Basin  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(43  US.C.  616qq(c);  78  Stot.  926).  U  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS    BT    THE    OEPASTMXirT    OT   J  UBTIUK 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Section  670  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3796;  84  Stot.  1889)    Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  19(d)  of  the  Act  of  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  6919;  92 
Stat.  64)    Is  repealed. 

REPORTS    BT    THE   DEPARTMENT    OP   LABOR 

Sec  111.  Section  76  of  the  Act  of  April 
30,  1900.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii"  (31 
Stat.  166).  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS    BT    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATX 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Asslstonce  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
1611(b);  65  Stot.  645)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  the  President  shall  at  least 
once  each  quarter  review  all  determinations 
made  previously  and  shall  report  his  con- 
clusions to  the  foregoing  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  which  reporto  shall 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  countries  for  which  detor- 
minatlons  have  been  made". 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
1613(b):  66  Stot.  647)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "from  time  to  time  but  not  less  than 
once  every  six  months  recommending  ac- 
tion". 

(c)  Section  662  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2411;  84  Stot.  1JK8) 
Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  8(d)  of  the  Act  of  January 
12.  1971,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Mllltory  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (22  U.S.C.  2321b(d);  84  Stot. 
2055)  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  33  of  the  Anns  Export  Control 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2773:  88  Stot.  1816)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  promptly  ao 
reporto  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senato". 

(f)  Section  204(b)(8)  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(16  U.S.C.  1824;  90  Stot.  344),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B),  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (D). 
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RZPORTS  BT  THX  AGENCT  TOB  OfTEaMATIOMAI. 
DEVEIXJPMXNT 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1736b (b);  80  Stat.  1537)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  620(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (23  U.S.C.  3370(1);  77  Stat.  387) 
is  repealed. 

BEPOBT  BT  THX  CONSTnCES  PBODTTCT  BAIXTT 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  117.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1301(b);  81  Stat.  673) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

BXPORT  BT  THS  EXPOBT-IMPORT  BANK 

Sec.  118.  Section  1(c)  of  the  Act  of  July  7, 
1968.  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and 
Insurance  in  connection  with  exports  from 
the  United  States  In  order  to  Improve  the 
balance  of  payments  and  foster  the  long- 
term  commercial  Interests  of  the  United 
States"  (12  US.C.  636J(c);  82  Stat.  297),  Is 
repealed. 

aXPORT  BT  THE  rXDEHAI.  COMMTTNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  119.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  156(e);  66  Stat. 
714),  is  amended  by  striking  out,  ";  and  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  report  to  the 
Congress,  each  such  case  which  has  been 
pending  before  It  more  than  such  three-  or 
six-month  period,  respectively,  stating  the 
reasons  therefor". 

BEPOBT    BT    THE     INTXBNATIONAL    COMMtTNICA- 
nONS  AGENCT 

Sec.  120.  Section  1008  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  1439;  63  Stat.  6)  is  re- 
pealed. 

REPORTS    BT    THE    NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  131.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act,  1970  (43  U.S.C.  2463;  83  Stat. 
199),  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Act  of  October 
4,  1961.  entitled  "An  Act  to  Increase  the  lim- 
itation on  the  nimiber  of  positions  which 
may  be  placed  In  the  top  grades  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide certain  additional  research  and  develop- 
ment positions,  and  for  other  purposes"  (43 
U.S.C.  3473a;  76  Stat.  791)   U  repealed. 

REPORT     BT    THX     NATIONAL     SCIENCE    POUNDA- 
TTON 

Sec.  123.  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Tear 
1978  (43  U.S.C.  1873a:  91  Stat.  834).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sut>sectlon  (c). 

REPORTS  BT  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  210  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  in  subsection  (c)(3).  and  (3)  strik- 
ing out  clause  (B)  of  such  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  1001  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  to 
Congress"  In  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Section  5001  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  comma 
and  all  that  follows  after  "provided  such 
care  or  services"  In  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a),  and  inserting  a 
period  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  The  Act  of  October  32,  1976,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  special  pay  and  Incentive 
pay  for  certain  physicians  and  dentists  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
order  to  enhance  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  such  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (38  U.S.C.  4118  note;  89  Stat.  669), 
is  amended  by  (1)   striking  out  section  3, 


and  (2)  striking  out  subsecUon  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 4. 

REPORTS    BT    THE    OPPICE    <W    PERSONNXL    MAN- 
AGE MXNT 

Sec.  134.  Section  1308  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  redesignating  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).and  (e)  as  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c).  respectively. 

REPORT  BT  THE  NATIONAL   MEDIATION  BOARD 

Sec  135.  Section  4  of  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  164.  48  Stat.  1193)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph. 

TITLE   n— MODIFICATIONS 

REPORT    BT    THE    EXECtmVX    OFFICE    OF    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec  201.  Section  305  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (31  U.S.C. 
1165;  86  Stat.  70)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  each  year"  and  Inserting  ",  1979  and  every 
other  year  thereafter"  in  lieu  thereof. 

REPORTS   BT   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICXTLTURE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1970,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  pilot  program  In  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  designated  as  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (16  US.C.  1705;  88  Stat.  1068)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  three  words 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  program 
year  through  1979". 

REPORTS    BT    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  811;  39  Stat.  732),  U 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "It  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year, 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress,  which  shall 
Include"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  include  In  the 
annual  report  pursuant  to  section  308  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.";  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "its"  each  place  it  occurs  in  the 
last  paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"her". 

(b)  Section  809(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  use.  1213(a);  49  Stat.  2016), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not  later  than 
March  1,  1976.  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  shall 
Include  in  the  annual  report  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Section  804(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1222(e);  84  Stat.  1034), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session,  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall  Include  in  the  annual  report 
pursuant  to  section  208  of  this  Act,  a  report". 

(d)  Section  904(b)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Elconomlc  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3244(b):  88  Stat.  1165)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  shall 
provide  an  annual  consolidated  report  to  the 
Congress."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  shall  Include  in  the  annual  report 
pursuant  to  section  707  of  this  Act  a  con- 
solidated report";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof 

(e)  Section  204(b)  (2)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
use.  3144(b)(2):  90  Stat.  2333)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  shaU 
provide  an  annual  consolidated  repoit  to  the 
Congress,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  the  annual  report 
pursuant  to  section  707  of  this  Act  a  con- 
solidated report";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(f)  Section  112(d)  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  '16  U.S.C.  1382(d); 
86  Stat.  1<M3),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"forthwith  submit  to  Congress"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "include  in  the  annual  re- 
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port  to  the  public  and  the  Congress  required 
under  section  103(f)  of  this  Act". 

(g)(1)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1443(c);  86  Stat.  1061),  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "this  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  this  report  the  report  to  Congress 
of  acUvities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  10.  1934 
(16  use.  666:  48  Stat.  401) ,  required  by  that 
section.".  _^  ^ 

(3)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973 
(16  U.S.C.  1433(d);  86  Stat.  1062)  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS    BT    THE   DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE 

Sec  304.  (a)  Section  1812  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (40  US.C.  50).  is  amended  by  (1) 
striking  out  "in  time  to  accompany  the  an- 
nual message  of  the  President  to  Congress, 
a  report  of  his  operations  lor  the  preceding 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "within 
nine  months  after  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year, 
a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  operations 
for  that  year"  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "his 
charge"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "the 
Chief  of  Engineers  charge". 

(b)(1)  Section  808(a)(1)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  1978  (£0  U.S.C.  1520(a)  (1);  91  Stat.  334) 
Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  409(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1970  (50  U.S.C. 
1511(a);  83  Stat.  209)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  r^ort  shall  include  a  full  accounting 
of  all  experiments  and  studies  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  preceding 
year,  whether  directly  or  under  contract, 
which  Involve  the  use  of  human  subjects  for 
the  testing  of  chemical  or  biological  agents.". 

(c)  Section  603(f)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1979  (92  Stat. 
681),  and  the  similar  requirement  Included 
In  prior  enacted  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"each  individual  project"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "those  projects  which 
have  not  been  previously  reported  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (c).  (d) ,  or  (e)  of  this 
section". 

(d)  Section  306(f)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year  following 
a  calendar  year  in  which  special  pay  Is  dis- 
bursed under  this  section.  Negative  reporte 
need  not  be  submitted.". 

(e)  Section  43(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1966,  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  Into  law,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Armed  Forces',  and  title  32 
of  the  Unltad  States  Code,  entitled  'National 
Guard'  "  (50  U.S.C.  App.  3385;  70A  Stat.  636) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "quarterly"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annually". 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENXRGT 

Sec  206.  (a)  Section  4001(b)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (92  Stat.  3363) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part"  and 
all  that  follows  thereafter  to  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In- 
clude in  his  annual  report  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  actions  taken  under  this  part  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  actions 
planned  to  be  taken  in  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  Such  description  shall  show  the  allo- 
cations made  (Including  the  allocations 
made  to  each  State)  and  include  Informa- 
tion on  the  technical  assistance  carried  out 
with  funds  allocated,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
energy  savings.  If  any.  achieved.". 


(b)  Section  899(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (92  Stat.  3347)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part"  and 
all  that  follows  thereafter  to  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
clude in  his  annual  report  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  actions  taken  under  this  part  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  actions 
planned  to  be  taken  In  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  Such  description  shall  show  the  allo- 
cations made  (including  the  allocations 
made  to  each  State)  and  include  informa- 
tion of  the  types  of  conservation  measures 
implemented,  with  funds  allocated,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  energy  savings  achieved.". 

(c)  Section  364  of  the  NaUonal  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (43  U.S.C.  8333;  92 
Stat.  3337)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"President"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "Secretary"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  11(c)  (3)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
(15  U.S.C.  798;  89  Stat.  960)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "file  quarterly  reports  with  the 
President  and  the  Congress"  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Include  In  reporte  filed 
pursuant  to  section  57(a)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  Informa- 
tion", and  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  the  subsection. 

(e)  Section  309  of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  834a-3; 
92  Stat.  3143)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
subsection  (a)  "and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
included  in  the  annual  report  submitted  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979";  and  by  striking 
out  In  subsection  (b)  "report  to  the  Con- 
gress In  Its  annual  report  or  In  the  report 
required  under  subsection  (a)  If  appropriate" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  include 
in  his  annual  report". 

(f )  Section  306  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  VS.C.  3206: 
92  Stat.  3153)  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
subsection  (a)  "study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  gas  UtUlty  rate  design  within  18"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Include  In  his  an- 
nual report  a  study  on  gas  utility  rate  design 
within  24";  and  by  striking  out  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  "transmitted,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations,  to  each  House 
of  Congress  no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  study  under  sub- 
section (a).",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Included  together  with  the  study  In  the 
annual  report  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)." 

(g)  Section  603(f)  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C. 
824a-4(f):  93  Stat.  3166)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "annually"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  request",  thereby  eliminating  the 
annual  report  required  by  such  subsection. 

(h)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Oeothermal  En- 
ergy Research.  Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974  (30  U.S.C.  1144(d);  88  Stat. 
1088)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  head  of 
the  designated  agency  annually  upon  the 
completion  of  an  appropriate  accounting 
period."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
periods  shall  be  Included  In  the  anniial 
reporte  required  by  subsection  303 (a).". 

(I)  Section  908(d)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1328;  92  Stat.  631)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "On  December  31  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the  report 
filed  annually  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  July  7,  1960  (30  U.S.C.  667;  74  Stat. 
337)  a  summary  or'. 

(J)  Section  13  of  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Development  and  Demonstration  Act 


of   1974   (43  U.S.C.  5883:   88  8Ut.   14S7)    la 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"Sec.  13.  A  summary  of  all  actloos  talun 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  actlan 
planned  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  required  by 
section  657  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7367) .". 

(k)  Section  622  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6392;  89  Stat. 
961)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
Energy  Administration"  and  "Administrator" 
wherever  they  appear  therein,  and  Inserting, 
respectively,  "Department  of  Energy"  and 
"Secretary  of  Energy"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
amending  subsection  (b)  (2)  to  read  "(2)  re- 
port annually  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
such  disclosures  and  the  actions  taken  In  re- 
gard thereto  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

(1)  Section  308  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1977, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  section  306  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (42  U.S.C.  5816a;  91  Stat.  188),  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Energy  ResMrcta 
and  Development  Administration",  "Admin- 
istration", and  "Administrator"  wherever 
they  appear  therein,  and  Inserting  respec- 
tively, "Department  of  Energy",  "Depart- 
ment", and  "Secretary  of  Energy"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  amending  subsection  (b)  (2) 
to  read  "(3)  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  such  disclosures  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  in  regard  thereto  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year". 

(m)  Section  308  of  the  Act  of  December 
31,  1975.  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  section  305  of  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  and  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Nuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (42  U.S.C.  6801,  note;  88  Stat. 
1074),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  June 
30,  1976,  and  by  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  submit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "include.  In  the 
report  required  by  section  204(b)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Act  of  1978 — Civilian 
Applications  (43  U.S.C.  7366,  note;  93  Stat. 
60),  Information";  and  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrator" wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Energy". 

(n)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  304  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Act  of  1978 — Civlltan 
Applications  (43  U.S.C.  7366.  note;  93  Stat. 
60) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit 
annually  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
a  full  report  on  the  actions  taken  in  carrying 
out  subsection  (a)  dulng  the  preceding  year. 
Including  the  extent  to  which  small  business 
concerns  are  participating  In  the  programs 
Involved  and  in  projecta  and  activities  of 
various  types  and  slees  within  each  such 
program,  and  indicating  the  steps  currently 
taken  to  assure  such  participation  in  the 
future.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  such 
information  as  may  be  required  by  section 
308  of  the  Act  of  December  31,  1976  (42 
use.  6878a;  89  Stat.  1074).". 

(o)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-ProUferaUon  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.e.  338:  93  Stat.  161),  IB  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commission  which  Is  otherwise  re- 
quired by  law  shall  alao  include  vlewi  and 
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biennial  report  on  or  before 
1|980.". 

(a)   of  the  Federal  Cigarette 

Alvertlslng  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1337 

)  la  amended  by  striking  cut 

Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bl- 

ll72  I 
13  iOc-21; 


of  the  Social  Security  Act 

91     SUt.     1190)     is 

striking  out   "not   later   than 


11(g)  of  the  Social  Security 

1395rr;     92    Stat.    314)     Is 

out  "April  1  or*. 

1»03(«)(6)    of  the  Social  Se- 

CT.ac.  139«b (g)(6);  91  Stat. 


l.C 
str  king  I 


(1)  by  striking  out  "such  calendar  quar- 
ter" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  cal- 
endar year,";  and 

(2)  by  strUtlng  out  "the  calendar  quarter  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  quarter 
In  the  year.". 

(m)  Section  405(b)  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  (21  use.  1172(b);  86  Stat.  78)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  each 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  "a  biennial  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence, 
(n)   Section  102(1)   of  the  Comprehensive 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  197() 
(42  U.S.C.  4552(1);  84  Stat.  1848)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "annual"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "biennial,". 

(0)  Section  183(g)  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2833 
(g);  92  Stat.  2189)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "no  later  than  February  1  1980 
1982,  and  1984".  ' 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP   BOUSING  AND 
tTRBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  1234  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1749bbb-10d;  84 
Stat.  1790)  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "shall  Include"  the  phrase  "at 
least  biennially". 

(b)  Section  1320  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4027-  82 
Stat.  476)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Include"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "biennially  submit"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  the  annual  re- 
port"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "required  by  section  8 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act". 

RETORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

Sec.  208.  (a)  SecUon  1(1)  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1885,  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  for  other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  743a; 
23  Stat.  404),  is  amended  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  thereof,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence; "The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
utilized,  which  describes  the  use  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  the  additional 
coat,  if  any,  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  re- 
sulting therefrom.";  and  striking  out  "an- 
nual" in  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  l  of  the  Act  of  August  19, 
1976,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ninety  Six  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  46,  note; 
90  Stat.  1196),  is  amended  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  by  striking  out  "After  advis- 
ing the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  writing,  the", 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The". 

(c)  Section  1(a)  of  the  Act  of  Jxme  30, 
1976,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Klon- 
dike Gold  Rush  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  410bb;  90 
Stat.  717)  U  amended  in  the  last  sentence 
thereof  by  striking  out  "After  advising  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
writing,  the",  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"The". 

(d)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  4, 
1976,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Valley  Forge  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
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other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  410aa^l;  90  Stat 
790) .  is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
by  striking  out  "After  advising  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  in  writing  the" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(e)  Section  lOl  of  the  Act  of  August  15 
1978.  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Chattahoochee  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes"  (16  USC 
46011;  92  Stat.  474) ,  is  amended  In  the  fourth 
sentence  thereof  by  striking  out  "Following 
reasonable  notice  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  of 
his  intention  to  do  so,  the",  and  insertine 
in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(f )  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  18 
1978,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes"  (16 
U.S.C.  410cc;  92  Stat.  492).  Is  amended  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof  by  striking  out 

•Following  ninety-days  notice  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  the",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The". 

(g)  Section  314(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  (16  USC 
45f;  92  Stat.  3479)  is  amended  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  by  striking  out  "After  ad- 
vising the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  m  writing,  the",  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "The". 

(h)  Section  507(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  (16  USC 
460kk;  92  Stat.  3501)  is  amended  in  thelast 
sentence  thereof  by  striking  out  "After  ad- 
vising the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  writing,  the",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(1)  Section  511(b)  of  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  461  note- 
92  Stat.  3510)  is  amended  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  by  striking  out  "PoUowing 
timely  notice  in  writing  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Commlttae  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  his  intention  to  do  so,  the",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(J)  Section  201(a)  of  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C  410ff-  92 
Stat.  3637)  Is  amended  in  the  last  sentence 
thereof  by  striking  out  "After  advising  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  Statas  Senata  and 
th©  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  writing,  the",  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The". 

,„i-^  Section  3(e)  of  the  Act  of  October  2, 
1968,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  79c(e);  82 
Stat.  933),  is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
sentence  thereof,  and  InsertUig  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "Acquisitions  and 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  executed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  will  be  described  and  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  required  pursu- 
ant to  section  104(a)  of  the  Act  of  March  27, 
1978  (16  U.S.C.  79m:  92  Stat.  171)^^ 
,SJ  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  2, 
1968  entitled  "An  Act  to  estabUsh  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  in  the  State  of  Callfor- 
^?'  ^  c£"  °^^^^  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  79b 
itL^  I***-  ^*^>'  ^  ««n«<»ed  in  the  first 
provlwj  thereof  by  striking  out  "following 
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notice  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tional Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives.", 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  acquisi- 
tions will  be  described  and  Included  in  the 
annual  report  required  pursuant  to  section 
104(a)  of  the  Act  of  March  27,  1978  (16  U.S.C. 
79m;  92  Stat.  171).". 

(m)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  22.  1936. 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intarior  to  investigate  and  adjust 
irrigation  charges  on  Irrigation  lands  within 
protecta  on  Indian  Reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes "  (25  U.S.C.  389d;  49  Stat. 
1804),  is  amended  by  striking  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shaU 
Include  in  the  report  to  Congress  required 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act;  a  descrip- 
tion of  actions  taken  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1  to  6  of  this  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.". 

(n)  The  text  of  section  6  of  the  Guam  De- 
velopment Fund  Act  of  1968  (48  VS.C.  1428d; 
82  Stat.  1173)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Governor  of  Guam  shall  Include  in  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  required  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Guam  Organic  Act  (48 
U.8.C.  1422;  64  Stat.  386)  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  this  Act.". 

(o)  Section  9(g)  of  the  Act  of  July  22. 
1964,  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virein  Islands  of  the  United 
States"  (48  U.S.C.  1575(g);  68  Stat.  601).  is 
mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  listing  of  all  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature  each  year  shall  be  transmitted 
with  the  annual  report  to  Congress  required 
pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C. 
1691;  68  Stat.  603) .". 

(p)  Section  16  of  the  Helium  Act  (60 
UjS.C.  167n;  74  Stat.  923)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "annually",  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "biennlaUy". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  519  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3767;  82  Stat.  208)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  that  follows  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  204(d)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1154(d);  66  Stat. 
1'79)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Attorney  General  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Congress  a  statistical  summary 
of  petitions  for  immigrant  status  approved 
by  him  under  sections  203(a)  (3)  or  203(a) 

MCPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATK 


Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  204(b)  (4)  (C)  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (16  UJ3.C.  1824;  90  Stat.  343)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  copy  of  such 
material"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a 
monthly  summary  of  foreign  fishing  applica- 
tions including  a  report  on  approved  appli- 
cations as  described  in  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)". 

(b)  Section  23(d)  of  the  International 
Security  AssUtance  Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C. 
2428b(d) ;  92  Stat.  744)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  120  days  prior  to  each  phase  of 
troop  withdrawal,  a  report  on  the  viability 
of  the  withdrawal",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  review  of  the  viability  of  each 
phase  of  troop  withdrawal  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  on  Korea  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 668  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961   (90  Stat.  729;   33  U.S.C.  2438)". 

(c)  Section  33(e)(3)  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (23  U.S.C. 
3438b(e)(3);  93  Stat.  746)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Prior  to  any  further  with- 
drawal," and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In 


the  annual  report  on  Korea  required  by  sec- 
tion 668  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961    (22  VS.C.  2428;  90  Stat.  729),". 

REPORTS    BT    THE    DEPARTMENT   OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

SEC  211.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Federal 
RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  440(a); 
84  Stat.  976)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  1"  and  inserting  "July  1"  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  VS.C.  1683;  82  Stat. 
728)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  IT' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  15"  and 
by  striking  out  "3(e)"  in  paragraph  (a)  (13) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "3(f)." 

(c)  Section  109(e)  of  the  Transportation 
Safety  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1808(e):  88 
Stat  2160)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "May 
1"  and  inserting  "June  30"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  163(0)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  (23  U.S.C.  130.  note; 
87  Stat.  280)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an- 
nual" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "blen- 

%)'  Section  152(g)  of  tlUe  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
cember 30"  and  striking  out  "January  1"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "April  1.". 

(f)  Section  161(g)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
later  than  September  30  of  each  year"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  later  than  De- 
cember 30  of  each  year"  and  by  striking  out 
"not  later  than  January  1  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year.". 

(g)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  (23  U.S.C.  130,  note;  87 
Stat  283)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
later  than  September  30  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  later  than  De- 
cember 30  df  each  year"  and  by  striking  out 
"not  later  than  January  1  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year.". 

(h)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16 
U.S.C.  1861(a);  90  Stat.  358)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "semiannually."  and  Inserting 
"annuaUy  on  June  30."  in  Ueu  thereof;  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection,  before 
the  period  "during  the  preceding  calendar 

''^l)  section  112  of  the  MarUie  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
USC  1421;  86  Stat.  1060)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating",  "each  individually",  and 
"March  1"  Inserting  in  place  of  the  last 
'June  1 


REPORTS   BT    THE    INTERNATIDWAL   COMMUNI- 
CATION ACENCT 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Section  lOe(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (22  UJS.C.  2468;  76  Stat.  627)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  President  shall  submit  periodic 
reporta  to  the  Congress  of  activities  carried 
on  and  expenditures  made  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended.". 

(b)  The  Center  for  Cultural  and  Techni- 
cal Interchange  Between  East  and  West  Act 
of  1960  (22  use.  2064;  74  Stat.  141)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  State" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Director  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency"  and 
section  704(C)  of  the  such  Act  (23  U.S.C. 
2056(c) )   Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  make  periodic  re- 
porta. as  he  deems  necessary,  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  his  activities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  such  reports 
shall  Include  any  recommendations  for 
needed  revisions  in  this  chapter." 

REPORT  BT  THE  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Sec.  316.  SecUon  3(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  UJS.C.  163(c);  61 
Stat.  139)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "stat- 
ing In  detaU  the  cases  it  has  heard,  the 
decisions  It  has  rendered,  and  an  account  of 
all  moneys  it  has  disbursed"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "summarizing  significant  case 
activities  and  operations  for  that  fiscal  year". 

REPORT    BT     THE     AGENCT     POB     INTWINATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  216.  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  VS.C.  1736b(b):  80  Stat.  1637)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31,"  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 


REPORT  BT  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

SEC  212  The  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
sentences  of  section  2(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Ex- 
port-lmpori;  Bank  Act  of  1945.  (12  U.S.C.  635; 
69  Stat.  636).  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"semiannual"  and  inserting  "annual"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

REPORT  BT  THE  GENERAL  BCRVICB 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  213.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Public  BuUd- 
ings  Act  of  1959  (40  UJS.C.  610;  78  Stat.  481) 
is  amended —  .     . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  Congress  each  January, 
promptly  after  the  convening  of  Congress, 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Upon  the  re- 
quest of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  and  within  a  reasonable 
time   the  Administrator  shaU  submit":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "last  preceding  report 
made  under  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "request,  or  as  of  such  other  date  as 
the  request  may  designate". 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  to 
establish  a  pilot  program  for  range  im- 
provements on  public  lands ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eaiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  consumer  is  aware  of  spiraling 
beef  costs.  The  reason  for  these  rapid 
rises  in  price  of  meat  is  obviously  the 
increased  cost  of  raising  cattle.  The  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  energy,  interest  rates 
for  bank  loans,  feed,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  commcMi  to  all  businesses,  are  affect- 
ing the  stability  of  the  ranchers  as  well. 
It  is  becoming  more  evident  that  we 
must  utilize  our  national  lands  and  graze 
them  at  maximum  potaitial  in  a  soimd 
environmental  mann»  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  beef  on  Americans'  tables  as  a 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  taak.  The 
rangelands  in  many  cases  need  improve- 
ments due  to  natural  causes  and  in  some 
cases  improvident  use.  At  the  same  time 
some  Federal  land  managers  are  under 
court-ordered  restraints  which  limit 
their  ability  to  maximize  range  gradng. 

The  leglslatloQ  I  introduced  today  is 
meant  to  implement  a  irflot  program  to 
analyze  and  compare  range  improvement 
programs  to  determine  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective aM>roach  to  increasing  produc- 
Uvlty. 

While  this  legislation  introduces  an 
el«nent  of  competltloi  between  agencies, 
it  is  meant  to  compare  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  improvliig  rangelands.  This 
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coEfpetition   will   produce  the 
programs  for  maxi- 
improvements.  Specifically, 
now  to  compare  the 
with  the  agricultural  con- 
as  administered  by 
Stabilization  and  Con- 
of  the  USDA.  The  ACP 
:iational  in  scope  and  was 
the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Allotment  Act  of   1936.  The 
cost-share   assistance  to 
ranchers  to  solve  agriciil- 
and  resource  conserva- 
and  is  a  joint  effort  by 
the  Government  to  re- 
and  preserve  the  envlron- 
basic  land  resource, 
the  ACP  has  three  prac- 
vegetative  cover  estab- 
)ermanent  vegetative  cover 
SL2;    and   grazing   land 
SL6 — which  could  be  used  to 
protect  the  Federal  range- 


mlist  stress  this  is  an  experi- 

cost-pffective  study  of  9  years' 
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at  the  same  time  inten- 
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By  Mil  BAYH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   'fELsoN) : 
2457.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to 


small  busines  les  and  to  other  persons  of 
information  (Jonceming  rules  applicable 
to  such  busi<iesses  or  persons;   to  the 


Committee  on 


the  Judiciary. 


nrroRMAiioN  for  small  businzss 
•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  the  Small  Business 
Regulatory  Information  Act  of  1980,  a 
bill  which  wil  directly  address  a  need  of 
many  businesj  men,  especially  small  busi- 
nessmen. Tod  iy,  ordinary  business  peo- 
ple who  want  to  start  a  new  business  or 
manufacture  t  new  line  of  products  are 
fsu^d  with  ai  initial  difficult  question: 
How  to  learn  what  Federal  regulations 
and  rules  will  apply  to  what  they  are 
trjring  to  do?  This  proposal  will  provide 
them  with  a  vay  to  get  an  answer,  di- 
rectly and  eas  ly.  It  means  that  business- 
men will  be  a  ble  to  learn  with  a  single 
inquiry  all  tie  rules  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  a  s  they  go  forward  in  their 
future  planning.  It  also  means  that  for 
the  first  thne,  jagencies  will  have  to  iden- 
tify to  their  r^emaking  the  people  who 
~"'  *"       '  ■       to  their  rule. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
of  life  that  thp  small  businessman  must 
overcome  ma^y  obstacles  to  his  success 
multiplying  Federal  reg- 
.  with  a  tide  of  over  7,000 
new  rules  eac:  i  year  in  a  sea  of  already 
edstlhg  reguli  tlons,  the  head  of  a  manu- 
flnds  it  is  a  difficult  and 
try  to  navigate  his  new 
1  bf  us  in  Congress  have  re- 


facturing  firm 
risky  task  to 
operation.  All 


ceived  pleas  :rom  businessmen  to  our 
States  to  help  them  find  out  with  what 
agencies  or  ret  ulations  they  will  be  deal- 
tog  if  they  go  ihead  with  a  new  bustoess 
or  new  produ:ts.  Every  now  and  then 
there  is  the  sai  I  case  of  someone  who  has 
moved  ahead  in  his  planning,  only  to 


find  that  the  costs  will  be  greater  than 
anticipated  because  there  will  be  conse- 
quences from  regulation  which  he  had 
not  counted  on.  We  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems as  best  we  can.  but  it  is  a  telltog 
commentary  on  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
which  has  become  such  a  major  factor  to 
every  busmessman's  life  that  it  has  not 
provided  a  way  to  let  him  know  where 
and  when  its  rules  will  touch  him.  Be- 
htod  this  phenomenon  is  the  apparent 
disinterest  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
to  consider  and  identify  to  their  own 
planntog  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
what  they  do. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  a 
simple  one,  and  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out extra  cost.  It  requires  that  agencies, 
when  they  are  preparing  a  proposed  or 
final  rule  for  publication  to  the  Federal 
Register,  determine  the  ktods  of  manu- 
facturing which  will  be  subject  to  the 
rule  and  identify  them  according  to  the 
standard  mdustrial  classifications.  The 
agencies  then  simply  supply  those  as  a 
separate  information  element  and  place 
it  before  the  written  description  of  the 
rule.  The  Federal  Register  publishes  the 
rule  with  the  SIC  information  and  the 
information  is  also  stored  so  that  it  can 
be  retrieved  by  computer.  The  Director 
of  the  Register  is  directed  to  set  up  a 
Bustoess  Information  Center  whose  job 
it  is  to  make  this  information  readily 
available. 

From  his  end,  the  bustoessperson  is 
now  equipped  to  ftod  what  rules  will  ap- 
ply to  him.  He  already  is  familiar  with 
the  SIC  because  he  is  required  to  supply 
information  about  his  SIC  code  to  the 
Census  Bureau  and  others.  The  SIC  code 
breaks  down  categories  of  manufactur- 
ing to  a  fine  degree. 

Through  the  Small  Business  Regula- 
tory Information  Act,  the  businessman 
will  be  able,  first,  to  look  at  proposed 
and  final  rules  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  teU  at  a  glance  if  the  rule  will  affect 
him.  This  means  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman will  be  alerted  to  upcomtog 
niles  and  can  take  advantage  of  the 
public  comment  period  before  the  rule 
goes  toto  effect.  Second,  he  will  be  able 
to  contact  the  Small  Business  Informa- 
tion Center  established  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register  and  retrieve  a  total  listtog  of 
all  rules  which  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business 
Regulatory  Information  Act  offers  a 
practical  solution  to  a  practical  problem. 
It  goes  a  long  way  to  give  the  bustoess 
community  a  handle  on  how  to  work 
more  easily  and  efficiently  with  Federal 
agencies.  It  provides  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  answering  a  question:  How 
to  plan  ahead  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  will  have  a 
bearmg  on  those  business  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2467 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Regulatory  Information  Act  of  1080". 


rmsiNas  and  DacLARATioir  or  ptniPOBK 

Sec.  2.  "ITie  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
there  Is  a  serious  problem  regarding  the 
ability  of  business  to  plan  for  the  future 
because  of  the  regulatory  maze  it  finds  It- 
self In; 

And,  with  over  7,000  new  rules  promul- 
gated each  year,  notification  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  rules  to  a  particular  Industry 
or  Industries  is  a  necessary  responslblUty  of 
the  Federal  government. 

The  Congress  hereby  determines  that 
small  businesses  and  other  persons  should 
have  access  to  a  central  Information  source 
In  order  to  conduct  their  futiu*  business 
planning  In  a  coordinated  and  rational 
fashion,  and  In  reliance  on  the  proper  Ui- 
formatlon. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  ensure 
that  business  is  able  to  function  in  a  stable 
and  predictable  environment  relative  to  gov- 
ernment actions. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  552  (e)  of  title  6 
United  States  Code; 

(b)  the  term  "rule"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  651(4)  of  such  title,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  does  not  Include  a  rule 
issued  with  respect  to  (A)  a  nUlltary  or  for- 
eign affairs  function  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  agency   management   or   personnel,  or 

(C)  agency  organization,  procedure,  or  prac- 
tice; and 

(c)  the  term  "SIC"  means  the  SUndard 
Industrial  Classification  for  Industries  as 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Sta- 
tUtlcal  Policy  and  Standards. 

Sec.  4.  Bach  agency  shall  publish  la  the 
Federal  Register  with  each  rule  proposed 
or  promulgated  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  SIC  code  for  sueii  industry 
to  which  the  rule  applies. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter ("Director")  shall  establish  In  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register,  A  Small  Business 
Information  Center  ("Center").  The  Center 
shaU  provide  to  small  businesses  and  other 
persons,  a  listing  of  the  rules  which  apply 
to  any  Industry  or  Industries  within  a  speci- 
fied standard  Industrial  classification. 

(a)  V/lthln  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  agency 
shall  ensure  that  each  proposed  and  final 
rule  of  the  agency  contains  the  SIC  code 
for  each  industry  or  Industries  to  which 
the  rule  applies. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  amend 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  rules  of  the  agency 
to  Include  the  SIC  code  In  each  of  the 
first  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  trans- 
mit such  rules  to  the  Director.  The  Director 
shall  compue  the  nUes  received  and  incor- 
porate them  into  the  general  Uidex  to  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  requU^d  by 
section  1510(b)  of  title  44.  United  SUtei 
Code.9 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  2459.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  programs  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  for  fiscal  years 

♦  *l  ^^^  ^^®^'  *"**  ^°'  °'^^r  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

mDEPENDENT   SArWY    BOAEO    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

or  1980 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  am  totroductog  the  attached 
legislative  proposal  to  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  wiU  hold  hearings  on  the 
NTSB's  authorization  for  those  years  on 
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March  27,  1980.  I  request  that  the  at- 
tached letter  be  made  part  of  the  ItecoRO 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  letter,  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  Amendments  of  1080." 

Sec.  1.  Section  304(a)  (6)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1074  Is  amended  to 
read;  "establish  by  regulation  requirements 
binding  on  persons  reporting  accidents  (and 
aviation  incidents)  subject  to  the  Board's 
Investigatory  Jurisdiction,  imder  this  sub- 
section;" 

Sec.  2.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering paragraphs  (2)  through  (9)  as 
(3)  through  (10)  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  paragraph  (1),  the  following 
paragraph: 

((2)  Any  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Board  under  paragraph  (1),  except  subpara- 
graph E,  shall  have  priority  over  all  other 
Investigations  conducted  by  Federal  regiUa- 
tory  agencies:  Provided  that  the  Board  shall 
make  provision  for  the  appropriate  partici- 
pation of  such  agencies  In  Its  investigation: 
and  Provided  further,  that  such  agencies 
shall  not  participate  In  the  Board's  determi- 
nation of  cause,  probable  cause  or  causes  of 
such  accidents.) 

SBC.  3.  Section  304(b)  (2)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1074  U  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(2)  Any  employee  of  the  Board,  upon  pre- 
sentuig  appropriate  credentials  and  a  written 
notice  of  Inspection  authority.  Is  authorized 
to  enter  any  property  wherein  a  transpor- 
tation accident  has  occvured  or  wreckage 
from  any  such  accident  te  located  and  do 
all  things  therein  necessary  for  a  proper  In- 
vestigation (.  Including  taking  custody  for 
examination  or  testing  of  any  vehicle,  roll- 
ing stock,  track,  or  pipeline  facility  or  any 
part  thereof  which  Is  determined  to  be  req- 
uisite for  the  purpose  of  the  Investigation). 
The  employee  may  Inspect,  at  reasonable 
times,  records,  files,  papers,  processes,  con- 
trols, and  facilities  relevant  to  the  Investiga- 
tion of  such  accident.  Each  inspection  (,  ex- 
amination, or  test)  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness  and 
the  results  of  such  Inspection  made  available. 

Sec.  4.  Section  300  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1074  (40  U.S.C.  1907)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence : 

(There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1981,  and  September  30.  1982 
and  such  sums  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.) 

National  Transportation 

Safett  Board. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  29, 1980. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
legislative  proposal  to  provide  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  programs  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and   1982.   This  proposal   was  sent   to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  14. 
1979. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Board  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982, 
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we  have  identified  three  areas  which  would 
improve  the  Board's  accident  investigation 
process.  Accordingly,  three  perfecting  amend- 
ments, the  first  since  our  original  authoriz- 
ing statute  was  passed  In  1974.  are  being 
submitted.  The  first  amendment  would  mere- 
ly affirm  the  Board's  historic  practice  of  col- 
lecting reports  of  certain  limited  aircraft 
Incidents.  The  second  would  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  duplicative  Federal  accident  In- 
vestigations by  officially  recognizing  In  the 
law  the  traditional  and  de  facto  relation- 
ship between  the  Board  and  other  Federal 
agencies  when  the  Board  conducts  an  acci- 
dent Investigation.  It  would  Incorporate  the 
wording  now  contained  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  Into  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  and  apply  it  uniformly  in  all 
modes  except  marine.  This  would  acknowl- 
edge the  Board's  Investigative  primacy  while 
clearly  providing  for  formal  participation  by 
other  government  agencies  In  Investigations 
conducted  by  the  Board.  The  third  amend- 
ment would  sjjeclfy  more  precisely  In  the 
law  the  Board's  authority  to  acquire  physical 
evidence  for  examination  and  testing,  using 
the  same  language  the  Board  currently  has 
In  the  aviation  mode  under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  The  Board  has  been  exer- 
cising these  same  authorities  in  the  surface 
modes  through  reliance  on  its  other  more 
general  statutory  powers. 

The  Safety  Board  has  determined  that  thto 
proposed  legislation  will  have  no  inflationary 
Impact  on  the  economy. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  King. 

Chairman. 

Amendments  to  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  op  1974 

Section  304(a)(6).  This  amendment  will 
ei^sure  the  Board's  ability  to  continue  to 
augment  accident-related  data  by  affirming 
the  Board's  historic  practice  of  requiring  the 
reporting  of  certain  selected  types  of  aviation 
Incidents.  The  Board  currently  uses  Its  spe- 
cial investigation  authority  tb  Investigate 
Incidents.  Confirmation  of  Its  authority  to 
require  notification  of  a  limited  number  of 
such  incidents  will  enable  the  Safety  Board 
to  Identify  problem-s  before  accidents  occur 
and  to  establish  priorities  for  accident  pre- 
vention. Incidents  only  differ  from  accidents 
by  the  degree  of  damage  and/or  Injuries  In- 
curred. Related  incident  data  adds  further 
substantiation  to  Board  recommendations 
based  on  accident  trends.  It  also  facilitates 
differentiation  between  random  occurrences 
and  those  accidents  posing  a  recurring  threat 
to  the  public  safety. 

Section  304(a).  This  amendment  formally 
acknowledges  the  Board's  authority  as  the 
primary  Federal  agency  for  Investigating 
transportation  accidents  (except  marine)  and 
for  determining  probable  cause.  It  will  of- 
ficially recognize  that  the  role  of  the  Board 
Is  the  same  In  the  surface  modes  as  In  avia- 
tion. 

This  amendment  would  recognize  the  needs 
of  regulatory  agencies  for  accident  Informa- 
tion by  affording  them  participation  In  Board 
investigations.  At  present,  In  the  surface 
modes,  the  Board's  primacy  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized by  Federal  agencies.  In  recognition 
of  their  regulatory  responsibilities,  the  agen- 
cies participate  in  our  investigations.  The 
Board  believes  this  arrangement  should  be 
Incorporated  in  the  statute  for  all  modes  (ex- 
cept marine)  since  It  Is  already  contained 
In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  for  avia- 
tion. This  arrangement  serves  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  yet  assures  them  adequate  in- 
formation so  they  may  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

Section  304(b)(2).  This  amendment  wUl 
clarify  the  Board's  authority  to  acquire 
physical  evidence  for  examination  and  testing 
m  the  surface  modes  In  the  same  manner 
as  In  aviation.  The  proposed  language  paral- 


lels that  conUlned  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  and  merely  specifies  more  pre- 
cisely those  authorities  the  Board  has  been 
exercising  through  reliance  on  its  other, 
more  general  statutory  powers. 

Often,  Information  derived  from  laboratory 
testing  Is  the  only  concrete  evidence  avail- 
able for  determining  probable  cause.  Because 
of  the  sensitive  nature  of  thU  type  examina- 
tion, the  Board  ensures  that  a  thorough  and 
unbiased  testing  to  made,  and  that  the  re- 
sults are  provided  to  the  affected  parties  and 
to  the  public.  Parties  to  a  Board  investigation 
ce  1  participate  in  the  examination  and  test- 
ing of  such  physical  evidence  and  have  direct 
access  to  the  Board's  findings,  but  the  Board 
acts  as  a  guardian  to  ensure  that  the  physi- 
cal evidence  is  not  missed  or  tampered  with. 
The  Board's  use  of  such  authority  has  never 
Interfered  with  the  collection  of  evidence  re- 
quired by  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
criminal  actions. 

In  the  absence  of  precisely  stated  authority 
In  this  area  In  the  past,  the  Board  has  relied 
upon  state  or  local  Impoundment  authority. 
Some  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  the  authority  to  Impound  evidence 
long  enough  to  complete  the  investigation 
and  will  exercise  this  authority  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Board's  investigators.  However, 
some  either  do  not  have  the  authority,  or 
are  not  willing  to  exercise  It  for  one  reason 
or  another.  In  the  meantime,  owners,  insur- 
ance companies,  or  legal  representatives  want 
evidence  moved  before  the  Investigation  Is 
completed.  Moving  can  disturb  the  character 
of  the  physical  evidence  vital  to  the  Investi- 
gation. 

This  amendment  would  assure  that  all  of 
the  Board's  accident  investigations  are  con- 
ducted promptly,  thorotighly.  and  profes- 
sionally. 

Section  309.  This  proposed  amendment 
provides  the  authority  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  Safety  Board  for  FY  1081  and  FT 
1982. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  wUl  hold  hearings  on  tlito 
authorization  legislation  on  March  27,  10e0.« 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2460.  A  bill  to  amend  ctu^iter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special  pay  provisions  for  medical 
officers  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  ex- 
tend the  special  pay  provisions  for  other 
health  professionals  to  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introductog  a  revised  version  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
last  year  to  provide  special  bonuses  to 
health  care  professionals  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

On  March  11,  President  Carter  vetoed 
H.R.  5235,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Professional  Special  Pay  Act  of 
1979.  The  President's  veto  message  cited 
several  specific  objections  to  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference  ccHnmittee, 
and  raised  concerns  about  the  fiscal  im- 
pact on  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  Of 
particular  concern  to  the  President  was 
the  inclusion  to  HM.  5235  of  physicians 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
nonphysician  health  care  professiCMials. 

The  revision  to  today'.*:  bill  should 
meet  the  primary  objecti(»is  raised  by 
the  President  to  his  veto  message  and 
should  insure  his  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Today,  the  military  Medical  Corps  of 
the  armed  services  are  critically  short 
of  qualified  physicians.  These  serious 
shortages  have  made  the  ability  of  Med- 
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to  meet  their  mobilization 
requirements    woefully    inadequate,    m 
peacetime  mission  of  medical 
Active  duty,  dependents  and  re- 
military  health  care  system 
f  (4'ced  to  either  hire  more  expen- 
physicians  to  meet  essen- 
or  to  send  patients  to  the 
Rector  for  treatment  imder  the 
l^alth  and  medical  program  of 
services    (CHAMPUS) . 
cost  for  this  fiscal  year  will 
50  milli(xi  and  may  reach  as 
1  billion  if  the  high  attrition 
i^ilitary  doctors  is  not  reduced, 
disagree  with  the  President's 
IIM.  5235.  I  am  offering  this 
comprom  se    bill,    in    the    interest    of 
t4lung  action  on  legislation  that 
to  the  preservation  of  the 
Nfedical   Corps   of   the  armed 
urge  immediate  considera- 
Armed  Services  Committee 
iill  Senate.  Similar  legislation 
considered  by  the  House 
Services  Committee.* 


b;ing 


By  Mr. 


.McGOVERN: 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
of  a  wheat  reserve  in  order  to 
food  needs  in  developing 
imder  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Developnient  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
i»ther  related  purposes;  to  the 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 


eme  -gency ; 


and  for 

Committ^ 

Forestry 

Vt>OD  SECURITY   ACT  OF   1980 

Mr.  Mc  30VERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  inti  oducing  a  bill  entitled  the  Food 
Security  fVct  of  1980.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  framework  within  which  wheat 
which  wo  old  otherwise  have  been  sold  to 
the  Sovle ;  Union  will  be  made  available 
by  the  Coi  nmodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
use  in  th^  Public  Law  480  food  for  peace 
program. 


All  of 
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i)s  are  aware  of  the  major  role 
U.S.  food  aid  in  the  25  years 
Pudlic  Law  480  was  enacted.  The 
3b j  actives  of  the  original  act 
well  served :  To  expand  inter- 
agricultural  trade,  to  combat 
malnutrition,  and  to  promote 
vays  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
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years  significant  changes 

introduced  which  strengthen 

humatiitarian  and  developmental  ob- 

the  program.  As  the  special 

on  Public  Law  480  of  the  U.S. 

of  Agriculture  reported  to 

in  1978: 
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!  Congi  ess 
Meeting  human  needs  and  encouraging 
long-term  agricultural  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  developing  countries  have  been 
elevated  U  om  minor  to  major  goals  of  the 
U.S.  food  a  Id  program. 

Membe  s  will  recall  that  again  last 
year  certain  Public  Law  480  amend- 
ments sp(insored  by  Senator  Dole,  my- 
self, and  >thers,  were  enacted  which  re- 
inforced I  he  himianitarian  and  develop- 
mental oi  pects  of  our  food  aid  program. 

The  leg  slation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  partii  H  response  to  one  of  the  major 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  USDA 
task  f  orcei:  lliat  a  modest  sized  wheat  re- 


serve be  created  to  help  provide  con- 
tinuity of  supply  to  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  U.S.  food  aid  levels  have  fluc- 
tuated according  to  commodity  avail- 
ability— from  a  high  of  19  million  tons 
in  fiscal  year  1962  to  a  low  of  3.3  million 
tons  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Foodstuffs  are  too  important  a  re- 
source to  be  treated  as  surplus  commodi- 
ties which  we  make  available  as  aid  when 
we  have  them  in  abundance  yet  with- 
hold when  supplies  are  tight.  When  the 
United  States  proves  an  unreliable  sup- 
plier of  food  aid,  our  market  develop- 
ment as  well  as  our  humanitarian  ob- 
jectives suffer. 

My  legislation  would  set  up  clear 
ground  rules  for  holding  and  releasing 
wheat  being  acquired  by  the  CCC  In  the 
wake  of  the  embargo  of  additional  grain 
sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  bill  specifies 
that  the  food  security  stocks  could  be 
drawn  down  only  in  situations  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  declared 
that  adequate  food  commodities  would 
not  otherwise  be  available  for  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  Without  ground  rules 
such  as  my  bill  proposes,  the  CCC  wheat 
could  come  back  on  to  the  U.S.  commer- 
cial market  to  the  detriment  of  UJ3.  pro- 
ducers. 

My  legislation  specifies  that  stocks 
from  the  food  security  reserve  could  be 
used  only  through  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  It  provides  for  proper  rotation 
and  management  of  such  stocks  but  does 
not  allow  their  replenishment  once  they 
have  been  drawn  down.  While  some 
have  suggested  that  the  United  States 
needs  an  ongoing  reserve  to  backstop 
Public  Law  480,  my  bill  would  simply 
create  a  one-time  stockpile  of  up  to  4 
million  tons  of  wheat.  If  this  stockpile 
proves  useful  and  effective  on  a  one-time 
basis,  consideration  could  then  be  given 
to  making  such  reserve  food  aid  stocks 
an  ongoing  feature  of  U.S.  agriculture 
and  food  aid  policy. 

Language  to  creat  such  an  emergency 
reserve  of  grain  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1977  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  but  was  later 
deleted  in  conference  with  the  House. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  U.S.S.R.  grain  embargo 
to  create  such  a  reserve  now  would  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  as  a  dependable  supplier  of 
food  aid  to  needy  people.  My  bill  would 
enable  us  to  do  so  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  the  Nation's 
wheat  growers,  who  have  done  such  an 
amazing  job  of  producing  this  high  qual- 
ity foodstuff. 

I  intend  to  request  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  review  at  the  first  available 
moment  my  proposal  and  any  others 
along  similar  lines.  We  need  to  set  in 
place  without  delay  the  statutory  frame- 
work which  will  assure  that  the  wheat 
now  available  from  the  U.S.S.R.  grain 
embargo  will  serve  purposes  which  we 
can  all  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1980  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


s.  24«1 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmae  of 
Represent ativea  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Security  Act 
of  1080." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
a  wheat  reserve  solely  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency food  needs  In  developing  countries. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  and 
accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  estab- 
lish a  reserve  stock  of  wheat  of  up  to  four 
million  metric  tons  for  the  purposes  specl- 
fled  In  section  5  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Stocks  of  wheat  for  such  reserve 
may  be  acquired  ( 1 )  through  purchases  from 
producers  or  In  the  market  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  determines  that  such  purchases 
will  not  unduly  disrupt  the  market;  and  (2) 
by  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  stocks  of 
wheat  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  stocks  of  wheat  designated  or 
acquired  for  the  wheat  reserve  provided  for 
by  this  Act  may  be  released  by  the  President 
to  provide  on  a  donation  or  concessional  sale 
basis  emergency  food  assistance  to  develop- 
ing countries  at  any  time  that  the  domestic 
supply  of  wheat  In  the  United  States  is  so 
limited  that  quantities  of  the  commodity 
cannot  be  made  available  under  the  criteria 
of  section  401(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  for 
disposition  under  that  Act,  except  for  urgent 
humanitarian  purposes,  but  any  wheat  re- 
moved from  the  wheat  reserve  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  not  be  replaced. 

Sec.  6.  Wheat  released  from  the  reserve  for 
the  purposes  of  section  6  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1054,  except 
section  401(a)  of  such  Act,  with  respect  to 
determinations  of  availability,  shall  not  be 
applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
management  of  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  re- 
serve as  to  location  and  class  of  wheat 
needed  to  meet  emergency  situations  and 
for  the  periodic  rotation  of  stocks  of  wheat 
In  the  reserve  to  avoid  spoilage  and  deteriora- 
tion of  such  stocks,  utilizing  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  any 
other  provisions  of  law.  but  any  quantity 
removed  from  the  wheat  reserve  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  be  promptly  re- 
placed with  an  equivalent  quantity. 

Sec.  8.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  reserve  shall 
not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  total  domes- 
tic supply  including  carryover  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  5  or  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1054  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  export  which  may  be  imposed  pur- 
suant to  section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  funds  and  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  this 
Act,  except  that  any  restrictions  applicable 
to  the  acquisition,  storage,  or  disposition  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  o«rned  or 
controlled  commodities  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  wheat  for  or  In  the  reserve. 

(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds  made  avail- 
ble  for  carrying  out  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  for 
wheat  released  from  the  reserve  which  is 
made  available  under  such  Act.  such  re- 
imbursement to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
tual costs  Incurred  by  the  CoRunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  with  respect  to  such  wheat  or 
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the  export  market  price  of  wheat,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  as  of  the  time  the 
wheat  is  released  from  the  reserve  for  such 
purpose,  whichever  Is  lower.  Such  reim- 
bursement may  be  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  in  subsequent  years. 
Sec.  10.  Any  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretory  under  this  Act  shall 
be  final.* 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

S.  2462.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  Kennedy),  I  introduced  and 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Kennedy,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Kennedy 

I  today  introduce  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Tears  1981  and  1082.  During  the  three  dec- 
ades of  Its  existence,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  made  major  contributions 
to  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
United  States'  technologic  and  scientific  re- 
sources. The  programs  of  this  agency  have 
supported  countless  scientists  and  have  ac- 
celerated their  many  discoveries  regarding 
the  basic  nature  of  our  planet  and  universe. 
During  the  time  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  the  Senate,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  closely  with  the  leadership 
and  staff  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
In  considering  the  difficult  and  challenging 
questions  of  science  policy,  research  direc- 
tions, and  resource  allocations. 

The  scientific  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  precious  national  resource.  We  as 
a  nation  are  recognized  as  a  leader  in  both 
the  basic  and  applied  sector  of  almost  every 
scientific  discipUne.  No  small  credit  for  the 
development  of  these  scientific  resources 
must  go  to  the  programs  and  scientisto  sup- 
ported by  the  public  and  administered 
through  the  National  Science  Fovmdatlon. 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  scientific 
breakthroughs  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  full  scope  of  the  major 
strides  that  science  has  made  the  last  decade 
and  of  the  impact  and  implications  of  these 
discoveries  on  our  dally  life.  Consider,  if  you 
win.  Just  a  few  of  the  scientific  "break- 
throughs" that  have  occurred  since  1070: 

The  basic  biologic  constituents  of  the 
genetic  code  are  now  understood  to  the  point 
that  the  application  of  this  knowledge  holds 
forth  real  promise  for  alleviating  many  of 
the  present  catises  of  man's  Illness  and  death. 

We  have  had  brought  Into  our  living 
rooms,  via  television  satellite  relay,  close-up 
views  of  the  once  mysterious  surfaces  of  the 
sister  planets  In  our  solar  system. 

Advances  In  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and  the  techniques  of  information  storage 
and  retrieval,  have  made  possible  the  in- 
creasing availability  of  computerized  assist- 
ance In  our  home  and  office  environment. 

Our  understanding  of  the  basic  character- 
istics of  the  surface  of  our  planet  and  Its 
atmospheric  environment  have  made  It  pos- 
sible to  predict  with  much  greater  accuracy 


the  potential  devastotlng  occurrences  of 
earthquakes  and  storms. 

These  examples  of  the  recent  accomplish- 
ments of  science  and  their  positive  impact  on 
our  dally  life  could,  of  cotirse,  go  on  and  on. 
But  I  use  these  examples  simply  to  point  out 
what  major  strides  have  been  made  In  the 
past  decade  and  of  what  practical,  daUy  Im- 
portance they  are  to  us. 

However,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
area  of  science,  both  basic  and  applied.  Is 
entering  a  critical  era.  In  spite  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past,  the  Institutions 
and  programs  of  science  will  face  increas- 
ingly critical  scrutiny  In  the  years  ahead  re- 
garding their  productivity  and  relevance. 
Recognizing  this,  I  find  It  encouraging  that 
the  Administration  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  the  fiscal  1081  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  would  provide  a  16.6  percent  Increase 
m  Its  programmatic  activities.  I  believe  that 
such  an  investment  In  the  basic  research  re- 
sources of  our  country  Is  both  wise  and  pru- 
dent In  these  difficult  times. 

My  bin  win  provide  a  two-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Foundation,  with  the  first-year 
authorization  level  of  (1,142,500,000  being 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  request. 
Specifically,  my  blU  provides: 

Increased  support  for  all  of  the  Foimda- 
tlon's  research  activities  so  that  there  Is  "real 
growth"  In  addition  to  keeping  pace  with  In- 
fiatlon. 

Support  for  an  expanded  effort  directed  at 
Increasing  the  participation  of  women  in 
science. 

The  continuation  of  a  special  program  for 
small  business. 

The  continuation  of  special  programs  in 
the  science  education  directorate  targeted  at 
education  In  appropriate  technology,  ethics, 
and  values  in  science  and  technology  and 
programs  for  minorities,  wtmen  and  the 
handicapped  In  science. 

S.  3462 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1981  and  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (1,142.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1081  and  (1,256,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  wlU  be  avaUable  for  the  foUowlng 
categories : 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
(264,200,000. 

(2)  Astronomical.  Atomspberlc,  E^arth  and 
Ocean  Sciences,  (241,300,000. 

(3)  United  States  Antarctic  Program. 
(63,400,000. 

(4)  Ocean  Drilling  Programs,  $27,300,000. 
(6)     Biological,    Behavorlal,    and    Social 

Sciences,  (182,000,000. 

(6)  Science  Education  Programs. 
(86,700.000. 

(7)(A)    Engineering.  (137,000,000. 

(7)  (B)  AppUed  Science  and  Research 
Applications,  (62,600.000,  of  which  not  less 
than  12.5  per  centum  shall  be  expended  to 
small  business  concerns. 

(8)  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Inter- 
national Affairs,  (28,860,000. 

(9)  Cross-Directorate  Programs,  (61,960,000. 

(10)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, (60,800,000. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  mtwle  under  author- 
ity provided  In  sections  2  and  6  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  periods 
specified  In  the  Acts  waking  the 
appropriations. 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Rom  appropriations  made 
under  section  2(b)  (ottier  than  amounts 
available  for  paragraph  (0)  ot  such  section) 
not  less  than  (26,000,000  shall  be  made 
avaUable  for  programs  designed  to  Improve 
the  participation  of  women  In  science. 

(b)  or  the  total  amount  authorlaed  und«r 
section  2(b)  (6)  — 

(1)  (1,000,000  Is  authonnd  for  a  pruym 
of  education  In  appropriate  technology; 

(2)  (2,250,000  is  autborlced  for  the  pro- 
gram Ethics  and  Values  In  Science  and 
Technology;  and 

(3)  (2,600,000  Is  authorized  for  the  pro- 
gram Minorities,  Women  and  the  Handi- 
capped In  Science. 

(c)  Of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
sections  2(b)(1),  2(b)(2),  and  a(b)(6)  for 
equipment  and  instrumentation,  not  leas 
than  10  per  centum  shaU  be  made  available 
for  grants  to  two  and  four  year  colleges  for 
equipment  and  Instrumentation  costing 
(35,000,  or  less. 

Sec.  5.  From  ^iproprlatlons  made  unilar 
this  Act,  not  more  than  (6,000  for  flaoal  year 
1981  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1982  may  be  used  for  oflldal  con- 
sultotlon,  representation,  or  other  extraor- 
dinary expenses  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foiutdatlon. 
His  determination  will  be  final  and  conlustve 
upon  the  accoimtlng  officers  of  the  Ooran- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  Besides  the  sums  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2,  not  D3ore  than  (6,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  fcr 
fiscal  year  1962  are  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Incurred  outside  tlie  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Treasury  Department  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  sectloo  2  (b) , 
so  long  as  the  net  fxmds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  authorised  for  that 
category  In  section  3. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  may 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  category 
exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
authorized  for  that  category  In  section  3. 
Such  a  proposal  must  be  transmitted  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiiae,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
House  Authorization  Committees  on  Sdenee 
and  Technology.  The  propoaed  transfer  may 
be  made  only  when — 

( 1 )  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  after 
submission  of  the  written  |Mt>posal,  or 

(2)  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reeouroes 
have  both  written  the  Director  to  the  effect 
that  the  Committees  have  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  transfer. 

SBC.  8.  (a)(1)  Section  16(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  Is 
repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (c) . 

(d)  Section  16  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1B60  Is  amended  to  reed 
as  follows : 

"AFPBOPBIATIOiai 

"Sec.  16.  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry 
out  Its  powers  and  duties,  only  such  stuns 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
authorize  by  law.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1«3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochkam), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
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were  added  as  cosponsors 
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BCSOLUTION    3  73 
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■rSOLVTION    383 

of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 

^abama  (Mr.  Heflin)   was 

c  jsponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 

r^olution  to  encourage  older 

participate  in  the  taking 

Decennial  Census. 


AMKNDMCNT    NO.    1675 

At  the  reiuest  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  fron,  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
the  Senator  1  rom  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Bauctts),  th4  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  frcHn 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
1675  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  1843, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  support  and 
stimulation  of  State,  local,  and  commu- 
nity activities  to  prevent  domestic  vio- 
lence and  provide  immediate  shelter  and 
other  assistance  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  pertaining  to  do- 
mestic violence,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  387  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  388— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTIONS  RELATING 
TO  DOMESTIC  ALCOHOL  FUELS 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

s.  Rzs.  387 

Whereas,  alcohol  fuels  are  the  only  prac- 
tical alternative  fuel  that  can  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  reduce  the  nation's  need  for 
importing  petroleum;  and 

Whereas,  the  technology  for  producing 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  fuel  is  available 
today:  and 

Whereas  in  most  cases  small  scale  alcohol 
fuel  production  facilities,  such  as  would  be 
constructed  by  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  neigh- 
boring farmers,  may  be  constructed  and  in 
operation  within  six  months,  and  that  In 
many  instances  large  scale  alcohol  fuel  pro- 
duction facilities  may  be  constructed  and 
in  operation  within  twenty-four  months;  and 

Whereas  there  is  more  demand  by  con- 
sumers for  gasohol  and  alcohol  fuels  than 
there  is  existing  domestic  capacity  to  pro- 
duce alcohol  fuels;   and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  as  a 
national  goal  the  domestic  production  of 
500  million  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  1981; 
and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  this  goal  will 
require  approximately  a  six  fold  Increase 
in  domestic  alcohol  fuei  production  capac- 
ity: and 

Whereas  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion currently  has  available  (100  million  for 
loan  guarantees  and  $10  million  for  direct 
loans  for  alcohol  fuel  plant  construction; 
and 

Wheres  achievement  of  the  President's  na- 
tional production  goal  requires  an  aggressive 
commitment  by  federal  agencies  to  ensure 
rapid  and  effective  delivery  of  financial  as- 
sistance from  federal  alcohol  fuels  programs 
to  those  individuals  and  companies  prepared 
to  immediately  proceed  vrtth  alcohol  fuel 
projects:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  aggressively  implement  and 
promote  public  awareness  of  the  $100  million 
loan  guarantee  and  $10  million  direct  loan 
programs  for  alcohol  fuel  plant  construc- 
tion announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  January,  1980. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  transnUt  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
McGovern)  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 


Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural 
Resources : 

S.  lUs.  388 

Whereas  alcohol  fuels  are  the  only  practical 
alternative  fuel  that  can  in  the  immediate 
future  reduce  the  Nation's  need  for  im- 
porting petroleum;  and 

Whereas  the  technology  for  producing 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  fuel  is  available 
today;  and 

Whereas  in  most  cases  small-scale  alcohol 
fuel  production  facilities,  such  as  would  be 
constructed  by  a  farmer  or  a  group  of 
neighboring  farmers,  may  be  constructed 
and  in  operation  within  six  months,  and 
that  In  many  instances  large-scale  alcohol 
fuel  production  facilities  may  be  con- 
structed and  in  operation  within  twenty- 
four  months;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  more  demand  by  con- 
sumers for  gasohol  and  alcohol  fuels  than 
there  Is  existing  domestic  capacity  to  pro- 
duce alcohol  fuels:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  as  a 
national  goal  the  domestic  production  of 
500  million  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  la8l; 
and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  this  goal  will 
require  approximately  a  sixfold  increase  in 
domestic  alcohol  fuel  production  capacity; 
and 

Whereas  under  Public  Law  96-126  the 
Department  of  Energy  currently  has  avail- 
able $2.2  blllic  n  for  an  alternative  fuels  pro- 
duction program  which  Includes  alcohol 
fuels  derived  from  blomass  and  indus- 
trial and  municipal  solid  wastes;  and 

Whereas  achievement  of  the  President's 
national  production  goal  requires  an  ag- 
gressive commitment  by  Federal  agencies  to 
ensure  rapid  and  effective  delivery  of  finan- 
cial assistance  from  Federal  alcohol  fuels 
programs  to  those  individuals  and  com- 
panies prepared  to  immediately  proceed  with 
alcohol  fuel  projects:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  expedite  Im- 
plementation of  the  $2.2  bUllon  alterna- 
tive fuels  production  program  (Public  Law 
96-126)  with  special  emphasis  on  alcohol  as 
an  alternative  fuel  derived  from  blomass, 
and  industrial  and  municipal  solid  wastes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  two  Senate  Resolutions 
wh'ch  call  for  expedited  Federal  agency 
action  on  programs  to  aid  domestic  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  fuels.  Senators 
Church,  McGovern,  Dole,  and  Hatfield, 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commissioners, 
are  joining  me  on  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  specifically  cites  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
for  which  funds  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated, that  can  immediately  assist 
the  private  sector  in  constructing  both 
on-farm  and  commercial  scale  alcohol 
fuel  production  plants.  What  is  needed 
is  aggressive  Implementation  of  these 
programs. 

Early  this  year  the  President  an- 
nounced a  national  production  goal  of 
500  million  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  be 
achieved  in  1981.  That  Is  an  ambitious 
goal,  and  the  achievement  of  it  will  re- 
sult in  an  approximate  sixfold  increase 
in  domestic  alcohol  fuel  production  ca- 
pacity. But  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance 
to  meet  that  goal  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  must  move  for- 
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ward  rapidly  in  providing  the  private 
sector  with  the  financial  assistance  cur- 
rently available. 

Specifically,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration currently  has  available 
$100  million  for  loan  guarantees  and  $10 
million  for  direct  loans  for  alcohol  fuel 
plant  construction.  Additionally,  last 
year  the  Congress  appropriated  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
an  alternative  fuels  program  which  in- 
cludes alcohol  fuels  derived  from  blomass 
and  industrial  and  municipal  solid 
wastes.  This  program  can  provide  assist- 
ance for  plant  construction  in  the  form 
of  purchase  agreements,  price  guaran- 
tees, cooperative  agreements,  and  loan 
guarantees. 

What  is  required.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
aggressive  commitment  by  these  Federal 
agencies  to  insure  rapid  and  effective 
delivery  of  these  various  forms  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  those  individuals, 
farmers  and  their  cooperatives,  and 
companies  prepared  to  immediately  pro- 
ceed with  alcohol  fuel  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  and  House 
Budget  Committees  are  fully  prepared 
to  support  a  balanced  budget  for  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year.  The  administration 
has  prepared  revisions  to  its  recently 
submitted  budget  to  pare  down  Federal 
spending,  llils  is  important  for  putting  a 
damper  on  the  current  inflationary 
spiral.  It  is  imperative  that  the  President 
and  the  Congre.ss  undertake  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  inflation  and  alleviate  the 
dislocations  it  causes  for  all  Americans. 

But  an  equally,  if  not  more  important, 
contribution  to  inflation  is  our  continued 
reliance  on  Imported  petroleum.  To  the 
extent  that  we  are  able  to  reduce  that 
reliance  we  will  be  strengthening  our 
economy  and  combating  inflation. 
Alcohol  fuels  are  the  only  practical  al- 
ternative fuel  that  can,  in  the  immediate 
future,  reduce  the  Nation's  need  for  im- 
porting petroleum.  The  technology  for 
producing  large  quantities  of  alcohol 
fuel  is  available  today.  Public  acceptance 
of  gasohol — a  clean  burning,  octane 
boosting  blend  of  alcohol  and  gasoline — 
has  experienced  tremendous  growth  in 
the  last  2  years.  But  consumer  demand 
far  exceeds  the  existing  domestic  capac- 
ity to  produce  alcohol  fuels.  It  is  im- 
perative therefore,  for  our  efforts  to 
combat  inflation,  that  we  make  good  on 
stated  commitments  to  expand  our  do- 
mestic alcohol  fuels  industry.  And  soon. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  the 
result  of  discussions  on  March  4  at  the 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  chair.  The  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  19  members:  7  public  represent- 
atives appointed  by  the  President,  plus 
6  Senators  and  6  House  Members  on  the 
Appropriations.  Agriculture  and  Energy 
Committees.  The  Commission  agreed  at 
that  time  that  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
expedited  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Government's  alcohol  fuels  programs. 
Vice  Chairman  Roe  will  be  Introducing 
a  companion  House  resolution  to  coin- 
cide with  the  resolution  I  am  submitting 
today.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
82— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATINO  TO 
INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent   resolution,   which   was   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  82 

Whereas  the  rate  of  Infiatlon  for  1979  ex- 
ceeded 13  per  centum;  and 

Whereas  under  existing  law  the  level  of 
social  security  benefits  is  scheduled  to  be 
automatically  increased  by  13  per  centum  to 
reflect  the  rising  cost  of  living,  effective  June 
1,  1980;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
In  his  budget  proposal  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  that  this  Increase  be  allowed  to  occur 
as  scheduled:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  this  year's  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  under  section  216(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  should  be  allowed  to  occur 
as  scheduled,  effective  June  1,  1980,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  28,  1980. 

BALANCING     THE     BtTDGCT:     SOCIAL     SECURITT     IS 
NOT   THE   ANSWER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  to  record  the  op- 
position of  Congress  to  any  attempt  to 
reduce  this  year's  social  security  cost-of- 
living  Increase. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  law  which 
created  the  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  The 
purpose  of  this  law  is  to  make  social  se- 
curity infiation-proof .  It  would  be  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  to  weaken  this  protection 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled  in  a  time 
when  the  burden  of  inflation  is  so  great. 

Mr.  President,  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes— ^the  elderly  and  disabled — ^bear 
the  greatest  burdens  of  infiatlon.  Con- 
gress acted  wisely  and  with  compassion 
when  my  annual  cost-of-living  provision 
was  enacted  in  1972.  No  one  could  then 
anticipate  the  staggering  inflation  the 
American  people  are  now  enduring,  but 
it  is  slmplv  wrong  to  retreat  from  the 
compact  that  Congress  has  made  with 
older  Americans  who  depend  on  the  so- 
cial security  system. 

An  adequate  Income  is  the  basic  ne- 
cessity of  life  for  these  Americans.  Even 
with  the  present  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, their  retirement  benefits  are  se- 
verely squeezed  by  infiatlon,  especially 
when,  as  today,  inflation  hits  hardest 
those  commodities  thev  cannot  do  with- 
out: Fuel,  food,  and  medical  care. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPI)  should  be 
changed,  arguing  that  it  exaggerates  the 
true  rate  of  Inflation.  My  cost-of-living 
provision  is  based  on  the  CPI,  but  I  do 
not  argue  that  Its  present  formulation 
must  be  considered  Inviolate.  I  do  argue, 
however,  that  if  it  is  to  be  changed.  It 
should  be  changed  for  all,  not  just  for  the 
elderly. 

Under  existing  law,  this  year's  Increase 
in  social  security  is  presently  estimated 
at  13  percent,  which  is  substantially  less 
than  the  current  rate  of  inflation. 


Furthermore,  any  reduction  In  social 
security  benefits  would  not  dlrecUy  affect 
our  effort  to  balance  the  budget.  Social 
security  benefits  are  paid  from  trust 
fimds  which  can  be  spent  only  for  social 
security.  These  trust  funds  remain  In  sur- 
plus, so  that  any  change  would  only  en- 
large that  surplus,  and  not  affect  other 
parts  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Older  Americans  are  already  anxious 
about  the  proposal  by  the  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council  to  tax  social  security 
benefits.  Although  it  stands  no  chance  of 
being  approved  by  Congress,  It  has  left 
millions  of  senior  citlsens  fearful  and 
confused. 

Now  to  propose  a  new  formula  to  lower 
social  security  cost-of-living  increases, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  taxation  pro- 
posal, has  redoubled  these  fears.  Such 
a  reduction,  in  my  judgment,  stands  no 
chance  of  enactment.  Therefore.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  Join  In  my  resolution.  It 
is  callous  to  burden  the  elderly  with  these 
baseless  anxieties  when  they  are  having 
such  a  hard  time  coping  with  Inflation. 

My  resolution  is  identical  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  296  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Mario  Biaggi. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SELECT   COMIinTEE   ON    SKALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  consideration  of 
title  I  of  S.  1860.  the  "Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  of  1979." 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  ajn., 
on  Tuesday.  March  25,  1980,  in  room  424 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.* 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMTTrXE   ON   FOKEICN   EXLATIONS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  United 
States/Middle  £ast  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON   FOEEIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hear 
administration  officials  on  the  fiscal  year 
1981  foreign  assistance  request  (Middle 
East). 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A    CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION    AT 
PICATINNY 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  keys  to  making  sure  our  nation  m- 
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Fsoclamation:  Ckntxnniai.  or  PtCATUfirr 
Whereas,  Depa  rtment  of  the  Army  Special 
Order  No.  189  da  «d  S  September  1880  estab- 
lished an  Army  ]  lowder  depot  on  this  site  in 
ICorria  County,  1  'ew  Jersey,  and 

Whereas,  this  i  ame  site  has  been  identified 
as  Picatinny  Arsi  nal  during  most  of  the  past 
one-hundred  yet  rs,  and 


Whereas,  the  year  nlneteen-hundred  and 
eighty  marks  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  this  Installation,  and 

Whereas,  for  an  entire  century,  this  Pi- 
catinny installation  has  supported  in  a  most 
distinguished  manner  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  ordnance 
materiel  vital  to  this  Nation's  defense,  and 

Whereas,  Picatinny's  activities  have  typi- 
fied the  successful,  combined  contribution 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel  to  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and 

Whereas,  this  combined  effort  Illustrates 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
Republic  was  founded. 

I,  Major  General  Allen  H.  Ught,  Jr.,  Com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Army  Arma- 
ment Research  and  Envelopment  Command 
(ABRADCOM),  headquarters  at  Dover,  New 
Jersey,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  period  of  cele- 
bration for  the  Centennial  of  Picatinny  to 
be  January  through  September  1980. 

Further,  I  ask  each  segment  of  this  Pi- 
catinny community  to  support,  contribute 
to  and  participate  in  aU  special  events  and 
ceremonies  scheduled  throughout  the  cele- 
bration period. 

In  witness  thereof.  I  hereby  affix  my  sig- 
nature on  the  Twelfth  Day  ai  December  1979. 
Allen  H.  Light. 
Major  General.  USA, 

Commanding.^ 


COOPERATIVES  HELP  FIGHT 
INFLATION 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
period  of  persistent  inflation,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  continuing 
erosion  of  American  buying  power,  par- 
ticularly as  it  affects  moderate-income 
families,  the  poor,  and  the  elderly. 

As  soaring  energy  costs  fuel  inflation, 
every  family  must  spend  a  greater  por- 
tion of  its  income  for  basic  household 
necessities.  This  reduces  the  amount  left 
for  other  vital  needs  traditionally  associ- 
ated with  the  American  way  of  life. 

That  is  why  I  have  strongly  supported 
volimtary  and  productive  self-help  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  most  effective  such 
efforts  in  the  last  50  years  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  America's  farmer  coopera- 
tives. 

Farmer-owned  cooperatives  market 
about  one-third  of  America's  food  and 
fiber,  supply  about  one-third  of  the 
petroleum  products  used  by  fsumers  and 
rural  residents,  and  export  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  grain  sold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  benefits  farmers  and  consum- 
ers, and  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Cooperatives  are  helping  maintain  our 
remarkably  productive  family  farm  sys- 
tem. They  are  one  of  our  best  assurances 
of  an  economical  and  reliable  food 
supply,  and  one  of  our  most  effective 
checks  on  inflation. 

I  would  oppose  any  attempt  to  weaken 
our  family  farm  system  through  amend- 
ments to  the  Capper- Volstead  Act. 

On  this  Agriculture  Day  1980,  I  am 
proud  to  salute  America's  farmer  cooper- 
atives for  their  contributions  to  the  pros- 
perity and  economic  well-being  of  this 
coimtry,  and  their  participation  in  the 
current  fight  against  Inflation.* 


AGRICULTURE  DAY,  1980 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
has  been  designated  as  "Agriculture  Day, 


1980."  On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to 
salute  the  vital  role  which  agriculture 
plays  in  the  economy  of  this  Nation  and 
in  the  lives  of  all  its  citizens. 

Agriculture  is  a  vital  part  of  my  home 
State  of  Texas,  and  we  Texans  are  quite 
properly  proud  of  our  agricultural  indus- 
try. Agriculture  contributes  over  $30 
billion  annually  to  the  Texas  economy. 
Texas  is  the  Nation's  leading  producer 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  cotton,  and 
grain  sorghum,  and  is  a  major  source  of 
dozens  of  other  crops  ranging  fr(Hn  com, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  soybeans  to 
dairy,  poultry,  swine,  citrus  and  other 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts. 

Nationwide,  agriculture  touches  the 
lives  of  every  one  of  our  citizens  every 
single  day.  One  out  of  every  five  jobs  in 
the  United  States  Is  involved  in  the  food 
and  fiber  industry,  and  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  the  largest  single  positive  con- 
tributor to  our  international  balance  of 
payments,  amounting  to  over  $30  billion. 
Agriculture  is  the  bulwark  and  the 
strength  of  this  country  in  times  of  crisis 
today  as  it  has  been  throughout  our 
Nation's  history,  and  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  we  join  with  the  Agricultural  Coun- 
cil of  America  in  recognizing  and  paying 
tribute  to  this  vital  industry. 

AGRICTTLTTtSAL   PKODUCTIVrrT 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  as  a  citi- 
zen who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
economic  future  of  this  country  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  focusing  in  on 
the  massive  problems  which  we  now 
have  as  a  direct  result  of  the  lack  of 
growth  in  productivity  in  this  country. 
Inflation  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. Massive  cuts  in  Federal  spending 
in  order  to  balance  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  are  a  necessary  first  step,  and 

1  fully  support  such  cuts.  However,  if 
infiation  is  to  be  controlled,  we  must  go 
beyond  that  to  increase  the  amount  of 
savings,  increase  the  amount  of  capital 
investment  in  this  country,  and  thereby 
increase  our  productivity.  The  route  to 
controUed  inflation  and  a  healthy  econ- 
omy lies  not  in  curbing  demand  through 
a  recession,  but  in  addressing  the  sup- 
ply side  of  the  economy — in  putting  more 
goods,  not  less,  on  the  shelf  at  a  lower 
cost  through  increased  productivity. 

The  productivity  of  agriculture  is  an 
example  and  a  goal  for  aU  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Our  current  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  agriculture  is  about 

2  percent  per  year,  compared  to  only 
about  0.3  percent  for  the  U.S.  economy 
as  a  whole.  By  contrast,  Japan's  produc- 
tivity is  increasing  at  over  3  percent  per 
year. 

pRODucnvmr  and  agricttltttkal  kzscaxcb 
In  order  to  increase  productivity  in 
this  country  we  must  have  an  increase 
in  capital  investment — investment  in  re- 
search and  development  as  well  as  in 
new  plant  and  equipment.  Agriculture  is 
no  exception.  While  the  current  2  per- 
cent rate  of  productivity  increase  in 
agriculture  is  much  better  than  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  it  is  well  below  the  3-3.5 
percent  rate  of  increase  which  agricul- 
ture experienced  from  1930  to  1965.  Agri- 
cultural research  made  possible  this  un- 
precedented boom  in  productivity,  and 
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we  must  maintain  this  research  effort  if 
our  children  are  to  live  and  eat  as  well 
as  we  have  during  our  lifetimes. 

Studies  indicate  that  a  1-percent  in- 
crease in  funding  for  agricultural  re- 
search will  translate  into  a  3.7-percent 
increase  in  productivity  over  13  years. 
We  must  recognize  that  these  are  the 
times  horizons  we  are  dealing  with  an 
agricultural  research  and  plan  accord- 
ingly. Dr.  Jarvis  Miller,  president  of 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  and  former  di- 
rector of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  estimates  that  it  takes 
13  years  to  move  from  discovery  of  a  new 
technology  to  its  adoption  and  use,  so  we 
are  now  living  on  the  fruits  of  research 
work  done  in  the  1960's.  Our  research 
Investments  in  agriculture  are  paying 
off  handsomely — at  an  annual  return  on 
Investment  of  50  percent  per  year  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robert  E.  Evenson  of  Yale 
University.  Even  at  current  interest  rates 
that  investment  looks  attractive. 

The  payoff  to  this  country  is  both  real 
and  close  to  home.  Consumers  are  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  benefits  of 
agricultural  research.  These  benefits  are 
passed  directly  through  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices  for  higher  quality  food.  As 
a  result  the  average  American  spends 
only  about  16  percent  of  his  disposable 
income  on  food,  and  the  wholesomeness, 
cleanliness,  and  quality  of  that  food  is 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Agricultural  research  has  also  made 
major  contributions  in  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  My  home 
State  of  Texas  is  the  Nation's  leader  in 
the  area  of  integrated  pest  management, 
which  has  brought  about  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  use  of  pesticides  while  pro- 
viding farmers  with  better  pest  control 
at  a  lower  cost.  In  cotton  alone,  pesticide 
use  in  Texas  has  been  reduced  from  19.3 
million  poimds  per  year  in  1964  to  2.3 
million  pounds  in  1976.  The  percentage 
of  acres  treated  with  pesticides  has 
dropped  from  45  to  30  percent,  and  the 
average  number  of  treatments  fell  from 
3.8  to  2.9. 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  agricul- 
tural research  in  nontraditional  as  well 
traditional  areas.  Aquaculture  promises 
to  become  a  major  new  industry  in  our 
coastal  and  wetlands  areas.  Synthetic 
rubber  crops  such  as  guayule  may  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
our  arid  Southwest  as  well  as  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  as  world  rubber 
supplies  become  tighter  in  the  1980's 
and  1990's.  And  ethanol  and  methanol 
from  agricultural  biomass  sources  can 
make  an  important  contribution  toward 
reducing  our  dependence  on  costly  and 
unreliable  foreign  suppliers  of  oil. 

On  this  day  we  should  look  at  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  and  recognize 
the  opportunities  of  the  future  in  agri- 
culture. America's  agricultural  produc- 
tion capacity  far  outstrips  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  This  industry 
is  the  largest  positive  contributor  to  our 
balance  of  payments  at  the  present  time 
and  will  probably  maintain  that  lead 
easily  if  we  see  to  it  that  the  industry 
has  the  necessary  tools  with  which  to 
do  so— tools  such  as  the  hybrid  plant 
varieties  which  have  made  this  country 


the  breadbasket  of  the  world.  These  pro- 
ductive new  innovations  are  the  direct 
result  of  our  investment  in  agricultural 
research,  and  the  seeds  of  tomorrow's 
green  revolutions  are  being  planted  by 
the  research  of  today.  We  should  all  take 
note  of  this  and  work  to  see  that  agri- 
culture continues  to  receive  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  our  research  investment 
in  this  country.* 


INDIANA  JEFFERSON  AWARDS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day 10  Indiana  residents  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  helping  others  re- 
ceived Indiana  Jefferson  Awards  for 
outstanding  public  service. 

The  recipients  were  selected  from 
hundreds  of  nominees  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  statewide  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and 
were  honored  at  a  special  limcheon  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Indianapolis  Ath- 
letic Club. 

Mr.  President,  the  achievements  of 
these  people  represent  many  years  of 
dedication  and  hard  work  in  community 
service,  oft«i  with  great  sacrifice  and 
little  public  recognition.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  my  ap- 
preciation with  my  Senate  colleagues 
of  the  unselfish  and  unheralded  acts  of 
kindness  and  good  deeds  these  outstand- 
ing Hoosiers  have  contributed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  16  Indi- 
anapolis Star  entitled,  "10  Hoosiers  to 
be  Cited  for  Community  Service,"  illus- 
trating the  achievements  of  these 
Americans,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
10  HoosiZRS  To  Be  Cnro  For  CoKMrnnrr 
Service 

Ten  Indiana  residents  who  liave  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  helping  others  with 
little  regard  for  fanfare  wUl  receive  Indiana 
Jefferson  Awards  Wednesday  for  outstand- 
ing public  service. 

The  wliuiers — five  from  Indianapolis — 
were  selected  from  hundreds  of  nominees 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  statewide  program 
sponsored  by  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

Plaqi»s  from  The  Star  wUl  be  presented 
at  the  invitation-only  luncheon  Wednesday 
In  the  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club.  In  addi- 
tion, the  recipients  will  be  awarded  bronze 
medallions  by  the  American  Institute  for 
Public  Service,  sponsor  of  the  national 
Jefferson  Awards  program  named  for  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  winners  are : 

Audra  Bailey,  700  North  Alabama  Street. 

Ed  Conley,  Terre  Haute. 

Ralph  M.  Dowe,  3900  North  Shadeland 
Avenue. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Elbert.  Petersburg. 

Mrs.  James  Gamblll,  Carmel. 

Edward  O.  Kellner,  Buckskin. 

Mrs.  Richard  J.  Wheaton,  Carmel. 

D.  Susan  Wisely,  91  West  91st  Street. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Wynne,  510  Forest  Boxile- 
vard. 

Willis  N.  Zagrovlch,  7411  Snowflake  Drive. 

"It  was  a  rewarding  experience  to  read 
(in  the  biographical  material  submitted 
with  the  nominations)  about  the  unselfish 
and  unheralded  acts  of  kindness  and  good 
deeds  of  so  many  people."  remarked  Gordon 
St.  Angelo,  senior  program  officer  for  Lilly 
Endowment  Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Awards  panel  of  judges. 

"We  bear  so  much  bad  news.  Being  In- 


Tolved  with  the  Jefferson  Awards  program 
exposes  one  to  Just  part  of  the  great  voluma 
of  good  news  in  our  society." 

Assisting  St.  Angelo  were  six  Judges  who 
have  served  the  program  since  It  atart«l  In 
1977.  They  are: 

John  V.  Bamett,  former  prealdent  of  the 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
trustee  of  Indiana  Vocatlooal  Technical  Col- 
lege. 

Robert  N.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Colum- 
bus RepubUc,  Franklin  DaUy  Journal  and 
Greenfield  Reporter. 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Lacy,  treasurer  and  laoard 
chairman  of  Lacy  Diversified  Induatrlea. 

Dr.  Prank  P.  Lloyd,  vice-president  and 
director  ot  medical  research  at  Metbodlat 
Hospital. 

James  T.  NecU,  president  and  executive 
editor  of  Ledger  Publications  at  NoblesvUle 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee. 

Doris  Parker,  regional  relations  coordina- 
tor for  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College. 

Gov.  Otis  R.  Bowen,  Mayor  William  H.  Hud- 
nut  and  Michael  CarroU,  special  assistant  to 
U.S.  Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R-Ind.),  will 
honor  the  winners  at  the  luncheon. 

Acknowledgement  also  wUl  be  given  by 
Eugene  S.  PuUlam,  publisher  of  Indian^Mllt 
New^)apers  Inc.,  and  Lawrence  S.  Connor, 
managing  edited'  of  The  Star. 

Biographies  of  the  winners  follow: 

AUDRA   BAnXT 

Her  leadership  and  countless  hours  devoted 
to  the  activities  of  community  organizations 
almost  too  numeroxis  to  mention  have 
brought  this  former  Arlington  High  School 
math  teacher  the  admiration  of  her  col- 
leagues and  students. 

For  the  last  40  years,  Mrs.  BaUey  has  work- 
ed to  inspire  young  people  In  Indiana  to  Im- 
prove their  communities.  "Her  objective  has 
always  been  to  give  the  honor  and  pniblidty 
to  the  students  and  community  and  she  has 
not  sought  it  for  herself,"  writes  school 
spokesman  Margaret  Schroedle  In  her  letter 
of  nomination. 

Although  Mrs.  BaUey  retired  from  teach- 
ing in  June,  she  was  granted  a  Lilly  Fotmda- 
tlon  stipend  to  return  to  Arllnerton  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  person.  She  is  now  an  agent  and 
regional  manaper  for  Thl»xl  Century  Venture 
(TCR) ,  an  energy  corporation. 

Mrs.  Bailey  received  awards  In  the  Keep 
America  Beautiful  program  on  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  She  also  served  as  chairman  and 
won  national  awards  for  her  participation  In 
the  School  Program  of  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion. 

She  was  also  co-chairman  of  Culturama.  an 
educational  salute  to  International  Con- 
ference on  Cities,  and  Invo'ved  with  '^ni^hts 
on  Parade,  a  program  honoring  Arlington 
High  School  emdiiates  who  have  achieved 
national  reco«mltlon. 

Because  of  Mrs.  BaUey 's  recommendations, 
the  art  department  painted  a  mural,  to  be 
hung  near  its  Bicentennial  painting,  honor- 
in?  women  who  had  made  slenlflcant  con- 
tributions to  history  In  the  past  200  years. 

Her  many  hoaora  include  inclusion  In 
Who's  Who  of  American  Women,  Who's  Who 
In  the  Midwest  and  the  Dictionary  of  Inter- 
national Biograohv.  She  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Kapoa  Phi  education  honorary  at 
Butler  Unlversitv  and  a  recipient  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  Valley  Teachers  Medal. 

Mrs.  Bailey  has  been  a  member  of  the 
mathematics  curriculum  committee  for  the 
state  of  Indiana,  the  mathematics  textbook 
committee,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion math  section,  the  Indiana  Association 
of  Women  Dean.  Administrators.  Counselors, 
Special  Events  Committee  for  the  1968  Na- 
tional Convention.  Mrs.  Bailey  organized  a 
chapter  of  American  Field  Service  at  Kokomo 
and  has  served  as  Its  counselor  and  program 
director  since  1964. 
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House  and  Dexter  Community  Center — be- 
sides enrolling  at  Indiana  University  Law 
School. 

Law  school  lost  out  to  youth  work,  bow- 
ever,  and  Dowe  took  a  Job  as  physical  direc- 
tor at  Gorman  English  Avenue  Boys'  Club  in 
the  near-Southeastslde  Fountain  Square 
community. 

His  success  there  as  a  counselor  and  activi- 
ties organizer  won  him  a  promotion  to  pro- 
gram director  at  the  Southslde  Boys'  Club 
There,  he  established  a  track  record  for  in- 
novation that  featiired.  among  other  achieve- 
ments, the  founding  of  the  merchant-sup- 
ported Indianapolis  Boys'  Club  T&ckle  Foot- 
ball program. 

Membership  ballooned  at  the  Southslde 
club  under  Dowe's  aegis,  and  in  1971.  he  took 
up  a  new  challenge.  He  was  named  first  di- 
rector of  the  Wheeler  Boys'  Club,  which 
opened  the  following  year  on  the  Northeast- 
side. 

Dowe  was  Instrumental  In  forming  a 
branch  board  of  local  business  people  and 
other  interested  persons.  He  empaneled 
mothers'  and  fathers'  clubs.  He  spent  count- 
less hours  evangelizing  the  new  center  in 
the  community. 

The  result:  The  new  Boys'  Club  opened 
with  2.500  members  and  went  on  to  win  many 
national  awards. 

Wheeler  programs  honored  in  national 
competition  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  al- 
coholism, health  and  human  relations.  In 
1976  and  1977.  the  club  received  Indiana  Area 
Council  Creative  Awards  for  outstanding 
programming. 

Dowe  is  a  member  of  many  committees  lo- 
cally and  nationally.  Including  the  National 
Association  of  Keystone  Clubs  which  serves 
more  than  1.100  Boys'  Clubs.  He  helped  re- 
write the  Keystone  Club's  manual  last  year. 
He  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Paul  Lemon 
Award  for  outstanding  programming  in  In- 
diana. He  is  a  member  of  "Who's  Who  in 
Black  America." 

But  those  are  the  formal  things.  They  don't 
Include  the  Christmas  food  baskets  for  needy 
families,  the  doctor's  appointments  for  club 
members,  the  countless  Intercessions  with 
Juvenile  court  officers,  the  more  than  150 
youngsters  Ralph  Dowe  has  helped  into  col- 
lege and  vocational  schools. 

You  might  call  them  150  trophies. 

DR.    JOSEPH    ELBERT 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  found  Dr. 
Joseph  Wesley  Elbert  in  a  familiar  role — vol- 
unteering to  perform  a  difficult  but  impor- 
tant Job. 

A  member  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice reserve  since  1955.  the  Petersburg  phy- 
sician received  a  telegram  saying  the  Coast 
Guard  would  have  a  crying  need  for  doctors, 
should  hostilities  erupt  over  Cuba. 

He  volunteered  immediately.  It  would  not 
be  the  last  time  be  offered  free  medical  help 
to  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  March  of  1979,  Elbert  received  the  Coast 
Guard  Commendation  Medal  for  donating  13 
years  of  medical  service  without  pay  as  a 
Public  Health  Service  reserve  officer. 

"I  owe  my  country  a  debt  that  I  can  par- 
tially repay  by  this  service."  Elbert  said.  "I 
entered  medical  school  on  Sept.  16.  1941,  and 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  occurred  on  Dec.  7, 
1941.  I  was  given  the  opportunity  by  my 
draft  board  to  complete  my  medical  educa- 
tion." 

Dr.  Elbert's  peers  and  fellow  community 
members  feel  they  are  the  ones  with  a  debt 
to  repay. 

His  volunteer  service  to  Petersburg,  Pike 
County  and  the  rest  of  the  state  la  as  "big" 
as  the  Indiana  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Agency,  which  he  directed  seven  years, 
and  as  "small"  as  the  local  Little  Miss  Cat- 
fish Contest,  which  he  has  directed  15  years. 

A  staff  member  of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
at  Vlncennes  and  Daviess  County  Hospital  at 
Washington,  Elbert  has  provided  free  pre- 


school immunizations  and  physical  exami- 
nations for  poor  children,  free  physicals  to 
Pike  Central  High  School  athletes,  and  free 
Instruction  to  members  of  the  Pike  Coimty 
Ambulance  Service  for  certification  as  emer- 
gency medical  technicians.  He  developed  the 
ambulance  service. 

Besides  his  post  on  the  state  health  plan- 
ning council  he  has  been  director  of  the 
Southwestern  IndUna  Health  SyBtems 
Agency,  director  of  the  Southwestern  In- 
diana Medical  Review  Organization,  and 
president  and  director  of  the  Vlncennes  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center.  He  has  been 
Pike  County  health  officer  for  the  last  36 
years. 

He  was  director  of  the  Indiana  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Handicapped  for  10  years,  is 
a  member  and  past  president  of  the  Indiana 
State  Osteopathic  Association  and  last  year 
was  president  of  the  Indiana  Reserve  Officers 
Association. 

A  Scoutmaster  and  leading  Kiwanlan,  he  is 
a  member  and  past  president  of  the  Pike 
County  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  Cancer  Society,  Heart  Association  and 
Shrine  Club,  among  many  other  active 
memberships. 

In  the  words  of  WUllam  A.  Weathers, 
former  principal  and  athletic  coach  at 
Petersburg  High  School  and  a  longtime  asso- 
ciate of  Dr.  Elbert,  addition  of  a  Jefferson 
Award  to  this  long  list  of  laurels  would  give 
him  "well-deserved  statewide  recognition  for 
the  countless  acts  of  unsung  public  services 
that  he  has  performed  for  over  40  years." 

MRS.  JAMXS  GAMBILI. 

"When  they  said  Judy  had  died,  I  felt 
that  every  part  of  me  wanted  to  explode  In 
every  which  direction.  The  death  of  a  child 
Is  more  devastating  than  any  other  loss.  It 
throws  them  into  a  grief  so  awful  that  any- 
one who  hasn't  exi>erlenced  It  can't  imagine 
its  intensity." 

Andrea  Gamblll  has  dlsciissed  the  death 
of  her  17-year-old  daughter  many  times 
since  that  automobile  accident  on  Aug.  26, 
1975.  Along  the  way,  she  has  brightened  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  fellow  bereaved  parents. 

During  the  4V4  months  her  daughter  lay 
critically  injured  and  unconscious,  Mrs. 
OambiU  experienced  the  suffering  of  many 
other  patients  and  their  families,  and  learned 
a  lasting  lesson:  Grief  shared  Is  grle  di- 
minished. 

She  applied  the  lesson  by  foiinding  the 
Carmel/Indlanapolis  Chapter  of  Compas- 
sionate Friends,  part  of  an  international  or- 
ganization of  bereaved  parents  which  has 
become  this  countrys'  fastest-growing  self- 
help  organization. 

For  Andrea  Gamblll,  Compassionate 
Friends  started  as  a  meeting  of  eight  mothers 
in  her  home  in  April  1977.  The  local  chapter 
now  meets  monthly  in  Faith  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  with  Mrs.  Oamblll's  help  bas 
sprouted  chapters  at  Greenwood,  Anderson, 
Logansport  and  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Gamblll  is  secretary  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  national  organization,  and 
coordinated  the  second  national  convention 
of  Compassionate  Friends,  held  here  last 
AprU. 

"Meetings  offer  newly  bereaved  parents  a 
chance  to  see  there  are  others  who  bavs  suf- 
fered the  same  loss,  but  managed  to  return  to 
normal."  Mrs.  Gamblll  said. 

She  points  out  that  the  importance  of  deal- 
ing with  grief  extends  beyond  the  inner  feel- 
ings of  the  bereaved. 

"The  bereaved  know  they  are  grief-stricken 
but  often  they  don't  realize  they  are  incap- 
able of  operating  normally,"  she  said.  "They 
experience  feelings  so  Intense,  some  begin  to 
wonder  If  they  are  losing  their  minds. 

"Many  find  this  heavy  grief  affecting  their 
marriages.  Ninety  percent  suffer  marital  diffi- 
culties. Seventy  percent  end  In  divorce,  Ftic- 
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tlon  btillds  as  each  thinks  the  other  Isnt  af- 
fected as  much." 

Mrs.  OamblU  has  carried  her  loving  com- 
fort and  practical  advice  to  the  conununity 
at  meetings  and  on  television  and  radio  talk 
ghows.  in  addition  to  countless  individual 
consultations.  She  Is  self-help  directory  proj- 
ect coordinator  for  the  center  for  Death  and 
Life  Education,  and  last  year  was  a  panelist 
m  a  seminar  on  death  and  dying  sponsored 
by  the  Indiana  Commission  on  Humanities. 

To  the  many  grief-stricken  parents  who 
have  thanked  her  for  "loving  them  back  to 
life  again,"  Mrs.  Gamblll  responds  that  she  Is 
as  grateful  as  they  for  the  shared  experience 
of  coping  with  loss. 

"Because  of  that  tender  healing  experi- 
ence," she  said  In  a  speech,  "I  am  able  to 
stand  today — and  to  reach  out  to  others." 

D.    SUSAN    WISELT 

D.  Susan  Wisely,  who  has  been  devoting 
her  own  time  to  worthy  causes  since  she  was 
a  teen-ager,  now  devotes  her  work  time  as 
weU. 

In  1973  she  Joined  the  staff  of  Lilly  En- 
dowment where  she  evaluates  funded  pro- 
grams and  Is  responsible  for  numerous  grants 
In  the  areas  of  youth  development,  women's 
Issues  and  assistance  to  American  Indians. 

Among  her  accomplishments  in  this  role 
have  been : 

The  first  national  study  focusing  on  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  adolescent  girls. 

An  extensive  evaluation  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  encourage  Indian  attorneys  to  re- 
turn and  practice  In  their  home  communities. 

A  major  effort  to  protect  the  rights  of  In- 
dian tribes  In  the  Eastern  states. 

An  analysis  of  the  history,  accomplish- 
ments and  difficulties  of  the  Indiana  Juve- 
nile Justice  Task  Force. 

Initiation  of  seminars  to  encourage  key 
staff  members  of  nonprofit  agencies  In  In- 
dianapolis to  develop  skills  in  fund-raising 
and  financial  development. 

Meantime,  she  has  served  as  adviser  to  and 
member  of  numerous  voluntary  groups.  She 
Is  particularly  known  for  her  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  services  to  young 
women  and  assistance  to  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  Indianapolis  and  Marlon  County. 

At  various  times  during  the  last  three 
years  she  has  served  as  Judge  for  National 
Program  Awards  Competition  of  Girls  Clubs 
of  America,  member  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee for  "How  To  Succeed  at  Tech."  adviser  to 
the  Coalition  of  Volunteer  Advocates  in 
preparing  a  seminar  on  advocacy  skills,  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  for  the  Girls 
Clubs  of  America  National  Conference  In 
Indianapolis. 

Also,  she  Is  a  member  of  Girls  Clubs  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Today's  Girls:  Tomor- 
row's Women,  the  advisory  committees  of 
both  the  Indianapolis  Coalition  for  Human 
Service  Planning  and  of  the  Volunteer  Bu- 
reau's Leadership  Development  Training 
Program  and  as  a  member  of  Women  and 
Foundation/Corporate  Philanthropy,  a  na- 
tional organization  to  promote  grant-making 
on  behalf  of  programs  for  women  and  girls. 

She  has  been  speaker  or  resource  person 
at  seminars  and  conferences  of  many  widely 
known  groups.  In  recognition  of  her  con- 
tributions to  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  she  re- 
ceived Its  national  Advocate  for  Girls  Award 
In  1979. 

Ms.  Wisely,  who  grew  up  In  Indianapolis, 
Is  a  1968  graduate  of  Indiana  University  and 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1966.  She 
earned  a  master's  In  sociology  from  I.U.  In 
1969.  Before  Joining  Lilly  Endowment  she 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  newly  formed  Metro- 
politan Manpower  Commission,  developing 
plans  and  grant  applications  which  brought 
approximately  $2.5  million  In  federal  support 
to  Indlananolls,  as  well  as  doing  major  social 
and  economic  reaearcb. 


BDWARD  KZLLNXR,  8S. 

His  Domination  says  that  "vlrtuaUy  every 
Improvwnent  In  the  community  life  of  the 
small  town  of  Buckskin,  Ind.,  Is  dvie  to  Bd- 
w&rd  Oliver  Kellner's  efforts  and  determina- 
tion, always  unpaid  and  often  unthanked." 

And  indeed,  that  Is  no  overstatement. 
Since  1956,  Edward  Ktilner  has  served  as 
a  one-man  civic  Improvement  association  for 
Buckskin  and  has  accomplished  more  than 
entire  municipal  governments  in  tomu  much 
larger. 

When  Kellner  moved  to  Buckskin  In  1956. 
the  town  bad  no  telephone  system  .  .  . 
but  he  io<A  care  of  that.  Kellner  went  door 
to  door  enlisting  the  help  of  other  men,  and 
his  makeshift  crew  purchased  wires,  poles 
and  phones  and  strung  a  telephone  system 
for  the  commimlty.  The  same  men  main- 
tained the  system  for  five  years  until  a  more 
nKxlem  one  could  be  built. 

In  1960.  Kellner  helped  spearhead  a  school 
consolidation  effort  with  two  nearby  school 
systems  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  education 
in  Barton  Township.  He  carried  petitions 
door  to  door  and  then  helped  form  a  hold- 
ing company  which  raised  funds  for  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  at  the  newly 
consolidated  high  school. 

Kellner  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing 
a  modem  water  supply  system  to  Buckskin. 
Again  he  traveled  door  to  doc»-,  obtaining 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  backing  for  a 
system  that  would  bring  water  to  communi- 
ties previously  reliant  on  cisterns  and  wells. 

In  his  spare  time,  Kellner  has  served  on 
the  coxincll  of  St.  John's  United  Church  of 
Christ  and  is  a  charter  member  ot  the  Barton 
Township  Lions  Club.  He  is  a  district  sec- 
retary for  Lions  International. 

PATRICIA    WHEATON 

Reading  a  lis*  of  Patricia  Wheaton's  service 
activities  for  the  disadvantaged  would  make 
anyone  tired.  The  American  Cancer  Society. 
The  Hamilton  County  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation. The  TLC  program.  The  Hamilton 
County  Associatlcm  for  Special  Citizens.  All 
this  In  addition  to  a  Job  and  a  myriad  of 
leisure-time   activities.   Whew! 

In  1967,  Mrs.  Wheaton  became  a  volunteer 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society.  She  made 
her  way  to  the  board  of  the  H«wnllton  County 
chapter  and  served  as  area  crusade  leader, 
county  crusade  coobalrman,  vice-president, 
campaign  committee  chairman  and  president 
before  leaving  the  board  in  1973.  She  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  county  unit  as  special 
events  chairman  until  1978. 

In  1974.  Mrs.  Wheaton  served  on  the  board 
of  the  Indiana  division  and  In  1976,  she 
served  on  the  division's  Special  Events  Ooai- 
mlttee. 

Needing  something  else  to  do,  Mrs. 
Wheaton  was  in  1973  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Hamilton  County  Mental 
Health  Association,  a  position  she  held  until 
1979.  During  that  time,  she  "adopted"  a  pa- 
tient at  Central  State  Hospital  and  has 
visited  that  patient  every  month  since,  tak- 
ing her  to  lunch,  movies,  museums  and  other 
activities.  She  was  elected  to  the  board  again 
this  year. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Wheaton  decided  in  1977 
and  1978  to  volunteer  to  help  with  the 
swimming  program  at  the  Hamilton  County 
Association  for  Special  Citizens  summer 
camp  at  Noblesville.  During  the  month  of 
July  each  year,  she  spent  every  day  teaching 
retarded  children  the  Joys  of  swimming. 

But  that's  not  all.  In  1979.  the  year  she 
was  on  the  Mental  Health  Association's 
board.  Mrs.  Wheaton  spent  more  hours  help- 
ing the  mentally  ill  than  ever  before. 

That  commitment  included  the  co-found- 
ing of  a  group  called  Together  We  Learn  to 
Cope  (TLC).  which  assists  the  families  of 
the  mentally  ill  in  dealing  with  their  prob- 
lems. Mrs.  Wheaton  has  talked  endlessly 
with  distraught  parents  and  actually  has 


found  Joba  and  medical  care  for  Mine,  be- 
sides producing  a  monthly  TLC  newsletter. 
Mrs.  Wheaton  also  finds  time  to  belong  to 
five  bridge  groups,  bowl  and  play  tennis  and 
cheer  for  the  Purdue  University  and  Carmel 
High  School  football  teams.  An  Tn<ii^n»pf»ii« 
native  and  the  wife  of  Richard  J.  Wbeaton, 
Mrs.  Wheaton  is  a  graduate  of  Broad  Blpple 
High  School  and  Purdue  University.  Tbe 
Wheatons  live  at  768  Altam  Avenue  at  Oar- 
mel  and  have  two  children. 

BARBARA  S.  WTKirS 

There  Is  little  or  nothing  concerning  Jun- 
ior tennis  in  Indianapolis  that  has  not  In- 
volved the  seemingly  tireless  Barbara  Wynne. 
Her  nomination  lauded  Mrs.  Wjrnne  for  "un- 
selfish dedication  to  working  with  young- 
sters 12  months  a  year  and  at  any  time  of 
tbe  day  or  night." 

Mrs.  Wynne's  life  bas  consisted  of  succeas 
after  success.  An  Indianapolis  native,  she 
attended  Goucher  College  and  was  elected 
class  president  there  before  transferring  to 
Northwestern  University,  where  she  was 
graduated  with  honors. 

Mrs.  Wynne,  the  mother  of  six  children, 
started  the  North  Side  Tennis  Program  In 
1964  and  has  served  as  its  director  every 
year  since.  Now  called  the  Washington 
Township  Schools  Community  Tennis  Pro- 
gram, it  has  helped  thousands  of  youngsters 
since  its  inception. 

In  1968.  Mrs.  Wynne  got  Involved  through 
then-Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  In  setting 
up  a  similar  program  for  inner  city  Indianap- 
olis. The  Riverside  Tennis  Program  began 
in  1969  and  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
renovation  of  12  courts  at  Riverside  Park. 
In  1970,  Mrs.  Wynne  organised  tbe  Brookslde 
Tennis  Program. 

In  1974.  Mrs.  Wynne  founded  the  National 
Junior  Tennis  L«igue  of  Indianapolis,  part 
of  a  free  program  for  Junior  development 
located  in  140  cities  nationwide.  Mrs.  Wynne 
now  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  locally 
and  is  vice-president  of  the  national  board 
of  directors. 

She  is  on  the  Western  Tennis  Assodatlan 
board  of  directors  and  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Closed  Championships, 
which  have  been  held  at  North  Central  High 
School  for  the  past  nine  years.  As  If  that 
was  not  enough,  Mrs.  Wynne  has  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Racquet  Club 
since  1965. 

She  also  spearheaded  the  drive  to  build 
tbe  North  Central  Community  Center,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "tennis  house."  That 
project  Involved  a  decade  of  fund  raising, 
which  included  sales  and  a  variety  of  exhibi- 
tions. The  tennis  house  became  a  reality  last 
December. 

Mrs.  Wynne  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Indianapolis-Scarborough 
Peace  Games  for  four  years.  Her  other  civic 
Involvements  Include  membership  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Clowes  Hall  Women's 
Committee,  the  Jordan  Family  TMCA  and 
the  Spring  Mill  School  PTA. 

Mrs.  Wynne  and  her  husband,  John,  live 
at  510  Forest  Boulevard  in  Indianapolis. 

WnXIS    N.    ZACBOVICH 

A  history  of  service  and  dedication  to 
organized  labor  and  state  government  bas 
been  the  hallmark  of  Willis  N.  Zagrovicb's 
life. 

"His  labor  achievements  are  perhaps 
known  to  a  few  of  his  close  friends  and 
associates,"  says  his  nomination,  "but  bis 
personal  and  private  good  deeds  often  go 
without  public  acclaim  and  recognition." 

Zagovich  Joined  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  (Union  Local  1014)  Gary  Works, 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.  in  May  1937.  After  a  stint  of 
military  service,  he  returned  to  U.S.  Steel 
in  1946  and  served  as  assistant  grievance 
committeeman  for  the  union  and  financial 
secretary. 

He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  In- 
diana State  AFL-CIO  In  1066  and  president 
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ticket  counter  in  which  you  can  give  your 
conmients,  good  or  bad  at  any  time.  With 
this  Information,  the  Airports  Department 
will  know  what  the  community's  needs  are 
and  any  problems  that  there  are  so  that  it 
can  work  with  the  airlines  to  have  the  best 
service  available. 

Please  use  Meadow  Field — Try  it,  you'll 
Uke  it!! 

Don't  Drive  it — fly  it,  use  Meadows  Field, 
It's  easier.* 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  enter  the  new  decade  of  the  1980's 
we  are  at  the  crossroads  of  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  this  country 
faces — the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  its  consequences  for  our  eco- 
nomic future. 

On  Tuesday,  March  11,  1980,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  addressed  this 
problem  in  the  context  of  current  efforts 
to  balance  the  budget  with  cuts  in  se- 
lected Federal  programs.  The  editorial 
characterizes  the  critical  imemployment 
situation  among  minority  youth  as  "one 
of  the  most  blatant  failures  of  the  Amer- 
ican system,"  and  warns  that  amid  the 
budget-cutting  excitement  we  must 
maintain  a  rational  scheme  of  priorities. 
The  editorial  wisely  argues  that  "there 
ought  to  be  no  higher  priority  than  sav- 
ing the  next  generation." 

In  1977,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  which  established 
a  variety  of  innovative  programs  and 
projects  to  determine  which  combina- 
tions of  programs  and  services  hold  the 
greatest  promise  for  jobless  youth. 

The  authorization  for  these  programs 
expires  on  September  30,  1980.  The  past 
3  years  have  provided  us  with  a  wealth 
of  practical  program  experience  and  in- 
formation on  which  we  can  build  to  im- 
prove the  chances  of  success  for  disad- 
vantaged youth  in  their  transition  froin 
school  to  work. 

On  March  5,  1980,  I  introduced  the 
President's  youth  em.ployment  initiative 
as  S.  2385  together  with  Senators  Ran- 
dolph and  Pell.  The  bill  proposes  a  new 
coordination  of  programs  and  resources 
between  education  institutions  serving 
disadvantaged  youth  and  the  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  under  local 
CETA  prime  sponsors. 

Normally,  the  prospect  of  an  initiative 
to  address  this  persistent  and  critical 
problem  would  be  exhilarating.  How- 
ever, in  the  current  climate  of  budget 
reviews  to  search  out  reductions  that 
would  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  domestic  priorities. 

Because  the  authorizations  for  current 
youth  programs  under  YEDPA  expire 
September  30,  legislation  to  authorize 
existing  youth  programs  is  necessary.  In 
my  view.  S.  2385  offers  an  opportimlty 
to  use  what  we  have  learned  imder 
YEDPA  to  refine  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  insure  that  the  limited  resources 
available  would  be  used  for  youth  most 
in  need  under  education,  training,  and 
employment  programs  of  rroven  success. 

To  fall  now  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  invest  in  the  future  of  our 
youth,  the  future  of  our  productive  work 


force,  and  the  future  health  of  our  econ- 
omy may  prove  to  be  a  serious  error  in 
national  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
also  printed  two  articles  Sunday,  March 
9,  on  the  problems  of  jobless  youth  and 
the  programs  needed  to  provide  disad- 
vantaged youth  with  the  necessary  skills 
for  employment. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  of  March  11  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  the  two 
articles  that  appeared  on  March  9  by 
PhiUp  Shabecoff  and  Edward  Schu- 
macher. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11,  1980] 

The  Wrong  Place  to  Cut  the  Budget 

Ten  days  ago,  6,000  teen-agers  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  trudged  through  winter's  worst 
snowfall  to  sign  up  for  summer  Jobs  at  the 
city's  Labor  Department.  They  waited  in  line 
for  hours.  But  their  hopes,  and  those  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  poor  young 
Americans  who  want  to  work,  may,  any  day 
now,  be  torpedoed.  In  Its  urgent  effort  to  cut 
Federal  spending,  the  Carter  Administration 
has  been  eyeing  manpower  programs .  In 
Jeopardy  are  not  only  existing  youth  Job 
projects  but  also  the  President's  new  em- 
ployment and  remedial  education  plans,  an- 
nounced with  such  fanfare  only  five  weeks 
ago. 

We  acknowledge  the  need  for  new  econ- 
omies and  recognize  how  hard  it  Is  at  this 
hour  to  find  cuts  that  will  not  be  painful. 
But  it  is  not  special  pleading  to  urge  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to  look  else- 
where. Cuts  have  to  be  made  according  to 
some  rational  scheme  of  priorities.  And  there 
ought  to  be  no  higher  priority  than  saving 
the  next  generation.  The  best  way  to  try  to 
do  that  is  not  with  welfare,  which  means 
a  lifetime  of  dependency.  The  best  way  is 
with  Jobs. 

Unemployment  among  minority  youth  is 
one  of  the  most  blatant  failures  of  the 
American  system.  President  Carter  has  re- 
sponded so  far  with  prudent,  worthy  pro- 
grams. In  1977,  he  persuaded  Congress  to 
enact  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demon- 
stration Projects  Act,  which  enlarged  the 
successful  Job  Corps  and  established  a  range 
of  experimental  programs  like  Job  guaran- 
tees for  drop-outs  who  return  to  school. 

A  year  later,  again  at  the  Administration's 
urging.  Congress  approved  tax  credits  and 
training  subsidies  to  encourage  private  em- 
ployers to  hire  unemployed  teen-agers  and 
other  disadvantaged  workers.  The  latest  Car- 
ter plan  would  provide  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  next  two  years  to  build  on  these 
programs,  paying  for  remedial  instruction  in 
secondary  schools  and  increasing  support  for 
other  job  efforts. 

These  plans  could  become  a  casualty  of  the 
general  budget-cutting  excitement.  Labor 
Secretary  Marshall  says  they  won't.  Still,  his 
department  has  been  asked  to  suggest  cuts 
in  existing  programs.  Among  the  rumored 
targets  are  sununer  Jobs,  which  would  be 
halved  to  600,000,  and  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps,  whose  21,900  Jobs  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  facts  of  unemployment  among  teen- 
agers give  no  excuse  for  cutting  back.  As  The 
Times  recently  reported,  a  Labor  Department 
study  confirms  what  groups  like  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  have  long  contended: 
the  oroportion  of  lobless  black  teen-agers  !s 
understated  by  jfflclal  figures.  In  fact,  the 
Jobless  rate  for  young  blacks  attending  school 
may  be  20  points  higher  than  the  35  to  40 
percent  regularly  reported  by  the  depart- 
ment. Federal  Job  programs  are  often  the 
only  way  for  youngsters  to  escape  their  rut. 
Nearly  half  the  black  and  a  quarter  of  His- 
panic youths  who  held  Jobs  in  1978  partici- 
pated In  some  Federal  program. 
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Some  aspects  of  the  Administration's  new 
job  proposals  give  us  pause.  But  they  are  no 
reason  to  dump  the  program,  as  some  Con- 
gressmen seem  willing  to  do.  Nor  is  the  pres- 
sure of  inflation  a  good  enough  reason  for 
the  Administration  to  capitulate  on  the  new 
program  or  existing  ones.  In  a  budget  of 
some  $600  billion,  there  have  to  be  better 
places  to  cut  fat  than  from  the  already  lean 
futures  of  poor  young  Americans. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9.  1980J 

Jobs  foe  Yoitth  :  New  Proposals  roR  an  Old 

Problem 

(By  PbUlp  Shabecoff) 

Washington. — Unemployment  among 

young  people— often  black  or  Hispanic  resi- 
dents of  urban  slums  or  poor  whites  from 
rural  areas — is  one  of  the  more  serious 
domestic  problems  the  nation  faces. 

Month  in  and  month  out,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor's  own  flgures,  the  job- 
less rate  for  all  teenagers  Is  close  to  15  per- 
cent: at  least  a  third  of  the  black  and  His- 
panic youth  are  without  work.  But  a  new 
survey,  conducted  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, concludes  that  the  imemployment  gap 
between  whites  and  blacks  is  actually  even 
worse  than  these  bleak  official  reports  had 
heretofore  indicated. 

The  ponderous  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  recent  years  has  attempted 
to  end  the  disparity.  Last  week,  the  Carter 
Administration  Introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  overhaul  the  machinery  and  fuel 
It  with  more  money.  Parts  of  the  private 
sector,  too,  have  tried  to  find  solutions,  but 
In  limited,  scattershot  fashion. 

The  Government's  Involvement  has  been 
anything  but  limited.  A  large  proportion  of 
public  service  jobs  provided  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
has  gone  to  young  people.  Millions  of  young- 
sters have  been  given  temporary  employ- 
ment by  the  Summer  Jobs  Program.  For  the 
most  part,  the  programs  have  provided  only 
temporary  relief. 

The  Summer  Jobs  Program,  for  instance, 
took  Innerclty  kids  off  the  streets  and  gave 
them  some  money.  But,  as  one  Government 
official  said,  "they  mostly  played  basketball 
cr  moved  leaves  irom  one  side  of  the  street 
to  the  other."  After  a  round  of  reforms. 
Summer  Jobs  participants  now  often  per- 
form socially  useful  tasks  and  gain  practical 
work  experience.  But,  in  the  end,  rarely 
have  they  been  prepared  for  permanent 
employment. 

The  staff  of  a  White  House  Task  Force  on 
Youth  Employment  has  in  recent  months 
talked  to  hundreds  of  private  employers. 
"They  told  us  two  things,"  said  Thomas  P. 
Glynn,  executive  director  of  the  task  force. 
"First,  that  they  couldn't  find  enough  kids 
who  could  read  and  write  and,  second,  that 
they  wanted  to  have  kids  with  a  track  record 
of  employment  in  the  private  sector."  Mean- 
while, the  Labor  Department  was  spending 
several  billion  dollars  on  experimental 
"demonstration"  programs.  These  programs 
Included  such  things  as  "entitlement"  pro- 
grams that  guaranteed  young  people  jobs  If 
they  promised  to  continue  or  to  return  to 
school:  a  community  conservation  and  im- 
provement project  that  put  youths  to  work 
at  such  tasks  as  weatherlzlng  houses  of  the 
poor. 

THE    AIM    IS    LITERACY 

One  result  of  all  this  experimenting  was 
last  week's  Administration  legislation.  The 
measure  would  add  $2  billion  to  the  $4  bU- 
lion  already  spent  on  youth  training  and 
employment  programs.  By  1982.  accordlni? 
to  the  White  House,  as  many  as  500,000 
additional  youths  could  be  receiving  job  and 
educational  help.  The  legislation  would  give 
half  of  the  new  funds  to  the  Department 
of  Education,  under  the  theory  that  before 
young  people  can  compete  in  the  job  mar- 


ket they  must  be  literate.  "There  wUI  be 
more  job  opportunities  In  the  80's,  but  they 
will  require  reading  and  writing  and  other 
higher  skills,"  said  William  J.  Spring,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  White  House  domestic 
policy  staff.  "We  have  learned  that  job  ex- 
perience is  not  enough  to  prepare  young 
people  for  permanent  work.  There  has  to 
be  education,  counselling  and,  for  the  older 
kids,  help  in  finding  a  job,"  be  added. 

Teachers  in  community-baaed  organlea- 
tions  would  play  a  critical  role  in  running 
the  new  programs.  "This  Is  no  longer  an 
income-maintenance  program.  We  are  going 
to  make  sure  these  kids  give  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  good  day's  pay,"  said  Robert  Tag- 
gart,  a  Labor  official.  If  the  young  people  do 
not  perform,  he  added,  they  will  have  to 
leave  the  programs.  "There  is  no  magic  to 
what  we  will  be  doing — It  Is  Just  a  matter 
of  common  sense,"  he  said. 

The  President's  proposal  has  its  critics. 
Some  minority  group  leaders  question  the 
wisdom  of  channeling  an  extra  bUllon  dol- 
lars Into  the  schools;  what  is  needed  is  jobs 
for  young  people  now,  they  say.  Even  within 
the  Administration  there  Is  speculation  that 
the  rising  concern  over  inflation  and  budget- 
balancing  could  spell  trouble  for  the  legis- 
lation, which  the  White  House  has  called 
the  President's  major  domestic  initiative  for 
1980.  Last  week.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Mar- 
shall said  that  the  new  program  will  be 
cut-proof,  as  far  as  the  Administration  is 
concerned. 

Meanwhile,  business  and  industry  have  be- 
come Increasingly  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  "unemployable"  youth — and  the  social 
and  economic  significance  of  their  numbers. 
Wl'liam  H.  Kolberg,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  said  that 
"dozens  and  dozens  of  firms"  around  the 
country  have  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  way.  Kaiser  Aluminum,  for  one, 
has  experimented  with  an  "adopt  a  school 
program,"  he  said,  and  the  Control  Data 
Corporation  has  set  up  manufacturing  facu- 
lties in  inner  cities. 

Foundations  are  devoting  substantial  re- 
sources to  finding  out  what  can  be  done  to 
ease  the  youth  employment  situation.  One 
program,  an  $82  million  experimental  "work 
experience"  underwritten  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  by  several  Federal  agencies, 
has  produced  mixed  results,  according  to  an 
evaluation  released  late  last  month.  The  pro- 
gram, which  Involved  projects  In  16  cities, 
had  not  helped  high  school  dropouts  or  ex- 
jail  Inmates  find  work,  according  to  the  re- 
port, but  It  had  assisted  welfare  mothers 
and  former  drug  addicts.  Given  the  "experi- 
mental purpose  and  the  severe  handicaps  of 
the  groups,"  total  success  had  never  been 
anticipated,  officials  said.  And  the  foundation 
will  continue  to  be  Involved  In  youth  pro- 
grams. Mitchell  Svlrldoff.  vice  president  of 
the  Founijatlon  for  National  Affairs,  called 
youth  employment  "one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  critical  problems  this  country  faces." 

No  one  Is  arguing  that  all  of  the  youth  pro- 
grams could  wipe  out  unemployment.  Mr. 
Glynn  noted  that  "Our  very  success  would 
prevent  It.  Everytlme  we  put  a  kid  In  the  job 
It  encourages  two  more  kids  to  enter  the 
labor  market  and  look  for  work." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  9,  1980) 

A    New    York    Experiment    Seems    To    Be 

Promising 

(By  Edward  Schumacher) 

Maria  C.  Torres  was  a  high  school  dropout. 
She  dropped  out  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  High 
School  in  Brooklyn  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  because,  she  said,  there  was  prejudice 
and  violence  there  against  Puerto  Rlcans. 
She  became  one  more  in  the  school  system's 
43  percent  dropout  rate. 

Miss  Torres  went  to  work  as  a  "floor  girl" 
In  a  clothing  store.  She  worked  seven  days 
a  week,  from  8:30  In  the  morning  to  9:00  at 


night.  For  that,  she  brought  home  $90  a  i 

She  soon  quit.  Maria  Torres  became  another 
statistic,  one  of  the  more  than  30  percent  of 
unemployed  teenagers  in  New  York  City. 
young  people  with  few  skUls  to  contribute  to 
either  society  or  their  personal  futures. 

But  today  the  18-year  old  Miss  Torres  may 
have  escaped  that  cycle  of  despair.  Sbe  has 
books  under  her  arm.  a  high  schocA  diploma 
in  her  sight,  and  even  a  career  so  esteemed 
as  being  a  lawyer  in  her  dreams.  What  has 
made  the  difference  is  a  school — a  special 
sort  of  school  where  Maria  Torres  and  about 
300  other  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts  like 
her  now  represent  the  hopes  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  one  successful  way  out  of 
the  mire  of  national  youth  unemployment. 

The  schot^  Is  a  two-year-<^d  pUot  one 
called  the  Career  Intern  Program  and  Is  run 
outside  the  public  school  system  by  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers,  a  private, 
nonprofit  job-training  organization  that 
works  mostly  with  minorities  natl<Kiwide. 
Located  In  the  predominantly  black  c«n- 
munlty  of  Bushwlck  in  Brooklyn,  it  Is  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  one  of  four 
such  pilots  In  the  country  seeking  to  dupli- 
cate and  test  the  success  of  an  older  scho(4 
run  by  the  same  organization  in  Pbileulelphla. 
The  school  year  is  11  months  along  and 
stresses  basic  literacy  and  general  career 
orientation.  Instead  of  particular  Job  skills 
as  in  traditional  vocational  high  schools. 

They  also  stress  some  Intangible  ingredi- 
ents. Away  from  the  regular  school  system 
that  many  of  the  dropouts  had  come  to  fear 
or  resent,  the  Career  Intern  Program  is  an 
alternative  run  by  a  dedicated  community- 
based  organization  that  Is  demanding  but 
caring.  "I  didn't  think  I  was  ever  going  to 
make  it  through  high  school,"  Miss  Torres 
said.  "I  didn't  like  school  enough.  Now  I 
want  to  go  to  college.  I  want  to  get  a  good 
education." 

THET  TREAT    TOU   LIXX   A   PESSON 

Nathaniel  Kendell,  an  18-year-old  student 
who  was  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out  when 
he  transferred  from  Bushwlck  High  School, 
repeated  a  refrain  common  among  bis  peers: 
"The  classes  are  smaUer  and  the  teachers  try 
to  help  you,  you  know,  individually.  Over 
here,  they  treat  you  more  like  a  person."  To 
enhance  their  self-respect,  students  are 
called  "interns."  They  follow  a  dress  code 
and  are  neat  and  polite,  as  if  they  were  at 
work.  Discipline  Is  low-keyed  but  firm.  The 
setting  Itself  Is  plain — a  labyrinth  of  back 
rooms  in  the  Bushwlck  United  Methodist 
Church — but  clean.  Graffiti  Is  absent  from 
the  walls.  Homework  Is  demanded. 

All  thu  takes  place  under  the  strong 
leadership  of  the  director,  Edward  A.  Yamey, 
an  anthropologist  by  training.  Unhindered 
by  teacher  union  contracts  that  would 
restrict  their  time  and  partlclpaUon,  he  and 
his  faculty  appear  to  foster  a  spirit  of  good- 
wlU  and  cooperation  by  working  closely 
together  as  colleagues  with  a  strongly 
defined  mission.  They  work  well  past  3 
o'clock,  tutoring  students  and  trying  to 
meet  with  parents. 

The  students,  aged  16  to  31,  must  be  at 
least  at  the  fifth  grade  reading  level  to  be 
admitted.  For  many  of  them,  their  programs 
begin  with  the  most  basic  study  skUl:  learn- 
ing how  to  sit.  They  work  Jigsaw  puzzles  and 
then,  as  their  attention  span  grows,  they  do 
communication  exercises  and  leam  not  to 
be  afraid  to  ask  any  question.  "The  rest  Is 
motivation  and  encouragement,"  Mr.  Yamey 
said. 

In  two  years,  almost  BO  "interna"  have 
graduated,  passing  all  the  requisite  state 
and  city  exams.  More  surprising,  almost  20 
have  gone  on  to  ooUege.  All  the  others  are 
working. 

Having  met  the  demand  of  moet  employers 
that  beginning  workers  need  only  be  literate 
and  have  a  good  work  attitude,  many  of  the 
graduates    are    now    recelTlng    on-the-jOb 
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Passersby  are  never  disappointed  when 
they  expect  a  friendly  wave,  and  If  they  have 
time,  a  joke,  from  this  man  who  has  been 
paralyzed  from  the  chest  down  for  more  than 
half  bis  life  as  a  result  of  an  automobile 
accident. 

Murphy,  who  was  named  1979  "North  End 
Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Lyons  RetaU  B\ueau, 
currently  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Clinton 
Board  of  Housing  Appeals,  the  latest  in  a 
long  string  of  community-oriented  projects 
In  which  he  has  been  involved. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  area's  Education  and 
Transportation  committees,  both  state-wide 
conunisslons.  He  has  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Lyons  Retail  Bureau  for  26  years,  treas- 
urer of  the  Lyons  Retail  Bureau  for  20  years 
and  has  been  president  of  St.  Mary's  Alunmi 
Association  for  more  than  20  years. 

He  has  served  on  the  Park  Board  advisory 
committee  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Clinton 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee,  cur- 
rently serving  as  publicity  chairman  for  that 
group. 

Murphy  is  a  member  of  the  Clinton  Lions 
Club.  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Moose  Club, 
Izaak  Walton  League.  Amvets  aiul  the  Clin- 
ton  Humane  Society. 

Patrick  Lahey  of  DeWltt,  who  served  as 
Murphy's  campaign  manager  In  the  county 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Clinton  County 
Clerk  of  District  Court  In  1976.  said  he  was 
very  excited  about  the  honor  being  given  his 
long-time  friend. 

"The  thing  has  has  always  amazed  me 
about  Paul  Is  that  he  doesn't  sit  back.  He 
has  been  Involved  In  so  many  organizations 
and  has  done  so  much  good  for  the  com- 
munity. He  Is  just  a  fantastic  person — no 
question  about  It." 

The  official  presentation  of  the  award  will 
take  place  at  a  banquet  April  22  In  Dee 
Moines.  Ray  will  make  the  presentation  and 
Sister  Marcella  Marie  from  the  Mount  St. 
Clare  hearing  and  speech  clinic  will  give  the 
benediction  and  invocation  at  the  banquet. 

Murphy  will  promote  the  cause  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  throughout  the  state 
dvtrlng  his  term  as  Handicapped  lowan. 

"It  win  help  to  point  out  to  people  Just 
how  little  it  takes  to  make  their  homes, 
businesses  or  offices  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped." Murphy  sald.« 


THOMAS  "SARGE"  JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  know  my 
colleagues  were  extremely  saddened,  as 
this  Senator  was,  when  he  received  news 
last  Friday  of  the  crash  of  a  Polish  air- 
liner which  claimed  the  lives  of  87  per- 
sons, including  23  members  of  the  U.S. 
amateur  boxing  team  on  tour.  One  of 
those  who  perished  was  the  team's 
coach,  Thomas  "Sarge"  Johnson,  who 
would  have  been  59  years  old  next 
Wednesday.  Sarge  made  his  home  in 
Indianapolis  and  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  not  only  his  community,  and 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him,  but  through  his  outstanding 
and  conspicuous  contributions  to  the 
sport  of  amateur  boxing  the  world  over. 
There  is  really  little  that  we  can  add 
in  eulogy  to  one  whose  life  added  so 
much  to  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Sarge  in  their  comer 
as  a  coach  and  blessed  to  have  him  as 
a  loving  father  and  husband.  The 
achievements  and  dedication  of  Sarge 
to  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  un- 
derstanding through  mastery  of  sports 
serves  as  a  living  monument.  Those 
young  men  who  know  the  toll  and  toil 
and  inner  character  required  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  demanding  endeavor  of 


amateur  boxing  perhaps  know  better 
than  any  of  the  value  of  Sarge's  spiritual 
strength  and  its  importance  in  the  rigors 
of  training. 

When  those  like  Sarge  Johnson  are 
taken  from  us  so  abruptly  we  are 
numbed.  Like  a  large  oak  against  the 
horizon  of  a  twilight  hill,  we  came  some- 
how to  regard  those  like  Sarge  Johnson 
as  indestructible,  never  expecting  some- 
thing as  random  as  an  airplane  crash 
to  claim  such  a  life.  So  that  great  oak  is 
now  gone.  But  in  its  stead,  and  because  it 
grew  tall  in  the  first  place,  many  others 
will  grow  strong  and  true. 

It  seems  somehow  unfair  that  Sarge 
Johnson  gave  us  so  much  that  now  we 
are  left  but  with  words.  However,  I  know 
that  the  power  of  his  memory  and  the 
eternity  of  his  love  touches,  and  will 
forever  touch,  all  who  knew  him  and 
all  who  care  about  hopes  and  dreams; 
about  character  and  excellence;  and 
who  know  the  strong  religious  faith 
which  gave  Sarge  Johnson  a  life  which 
survived  last  Friday's  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  concerning  the 
contributions  which  Sarge  Johnson 
made  to  the  sport  of  amateur  boxing.  The 
first  is  by  Jimmie  Angelopolous  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  the  second  by 
Mike  Callahan  of  the  Washington  Star. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News] 
Sabge  Boxing  Ambassador 
(By  Jimmy  Angelopolous) 

Thomas  "Sarge"  Johnson  of  Indianapolis 
would  have  been  59  years  old  March  26  but  his 
tragic  death  in  the  plane  crash  In  Poland 
today  was  mourned  today  by  members  of 
the  world-wide  amateur  boxing  community. 

Sarge  was  regarded  as  America's  greatest 
international  amateur  boxing  ambassador. 
PYom  America's  shores  to  Tripoli  to  Asia, 
and  even  recently  In  Pakistan,  Sarge  John- 
son was  well  known  in  International  ama- 
teur boxing  circles. 

Sarge  worked  for  the  State  Department 
through  America's  golden  age  of  amateur 
boxing,  spreading  American  boxing  tech- 
niques and  good  wUl.  Sarge  had  returned  re- 
cently from  his  last  trip  in  Africa  where  he 
spent  several  weeks  working  with  Africa's 
amateur  boxing  federations. 

Sarge  spread  his  cultural  instructional 
boxing  programs  throughout  the  Par  East, 
including  Indonesia,  where  he  trained  boxers 
there  for  the  Asian  Games. 

"I  have  been  the  goodwill  ambassador  for 
the  State  Department,"  Sarge  would  relate 
with  unbrlbled  pride.  "I've  always  tried  to 
spread  good  will  through  boxing  and  I  never 
wanted  to  let  politics  Interfere  with  boxing. 

"We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good  with  our  boxing  pragrams  all  over  the 
world,"  Sarge  would  say.  almost  bellowing 
because  of  his  pride  as  an  amateur  goodwill 
ambassador  among  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

Only  last  Augrist  Sarge  was  honored  for 
his  international  boxing  efforts  by  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  when  one  of  his  most  prldeful 
moments  came  when  be  met  President 
Carter. 

Among  Sarge's  greatest  amateur  boxing 
achievement  was  his  widely-lauded  acclaim 
as  the  top  assistant  to  Pat  Nappi,  coach  of 
the  great  U.S.  gold-medal  winning  Olympic 
team  in  Montreal. 

"Sarge's  Influence  with  the  U.S.  boxers," 
related  one  national  boxing  authority,  "was 
great.  He  had  such  rapport  with  the  X3B. 
boxers." 
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Sarge  would  have  been  one  of  two  or  three 
top  coaches  considered  for  this  year's  Olym- 
pic boxing  team. 

He  also   coached  the  U.S.   Pan   Am  team 

and,  only  recently,  was  in  the  corner  when 

U.S.  boxers  fought  Cuba's  elite  in  New  York. 

Sarge  wrote  a  widely-circulated  manual  on 

boxing  techniques  for  several  countries. 

"Where  we're  hurting,"  Sarge  once  said, 
"la  that  there  are  not  enough  coaches  to 
teach.  What's  hurt  the  growth  Is  the  poorly 
trained  cocushes  and  Insufficient  competi- 
tion." 

Sarge  also  developed  Norm  Oolns,  who  re- 
tired after  a  good  pro  career  as  a  light- 
weight, and  assisted  trainer  Champ  Chaney 
on  occasion  with  the  development  of  Marvin 
Johnson,  only  fighter  to  win  the  World  Box- 
ing Association  and  the  World  Boxing  Coun- 
cil light-heavyweight  crowns. 

Sarge  was  born  in  Louisiana,  joined  the 
Army  at  age  17  and  fought  30  amateur 
bouts. 

World  War  II  Interrupted  his  career  but 
he  returned  in  1945  to  begin  his  great  career 
as  America's  greatest  amateur  International 
boxing  ambassador. 

Sarge  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Emily;  two 
sons,  Alphonso  and  Thomas  Jr.  and  a 
daughter,  Betty. 

The  Indianapolis  AAU  Headquarters  was 
swamped  today  by  callers  wanting  informa- 
tion on  the  crash.  But  officials  there  had  no 
information  and  referred  all  questions  to 
other  sources. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  15,  1980 1 

IP  Yon  Knew  "Sargc."  Yon  Had  To  Cry  A 

Little  Yesterday 

(By  Tom  Callahan) 

Philadelphia. — The     news     from    Poland 

hurts  too  much  to  think  of  basketball  today. 

Adding  to  the  usual  sorrow  of  athletes  dying 

young,  these   were  such  special   athletes. 

Boxing  Is  the  toughest  kind  of  sport  and 
almost  requires  a  boxer  to  come  from  the 
toughest  kind  of  life.  Blacks,  Chicanos, 
Puerto  Ricans,  whites — eternally  poor,  form- 
erly desperate,  presently  hopeful  of  a  way 
out  that  is  wishful  at  best. 

"If  you  never  lived  on  onion  sandwiches." 
Tom  Johnson  used  to  say,  "you  got  some 
catching  up  to  do  to  be  a  boxer." 

Johnson  died  yesterday.  "Sarge."  If  Sarge 
hadn't  been  a  career  Army  man,  the  rank 
still  would  have  fit  him.  He  was  a  big,  brown 
bear  of  a  topklck  sergeant.  Any  man  who 
knew  Sarge  even  slightly  had  to  cry  some- 
time yesterday. 

Some  men  are  so  tough  that  they  are 
gentle.  That  was  Sarge.  A  man  with  a  towel 
Blung  over  one  shoulder  can  have  more  dig- 
nity than  a  statesman. 

"Sarge  was  an  ambassador  without  port- 
folio." Rome  Schwartz  said  yesterday  after- 
noon. Together.  RolUe  and  Sarge  coached  the 
United  States  Olympic  boxing  team  in 
Montreal.  "I  always  thought  of  him  that 
way — an  ambassador  of  our  country — but 
now  I'm  thinking  of  him  Just  with  the  kids." 
The  kids  never  change.  Their  names  are 
In  the  paper  today.  In  1976,  they  were  named 
Leonard,  Tate,  Splnks  and  Davis.  They  slept 
14  to  a  small  room  In  Montreal.  That  was 
nothing  new  for  most  of  them. 

Athletes  from  other  sports  prlped  loudly 
about  overcrowding,  but,  as  Schwartz  said, 
"that  just  made  for  more  closeness  among 
the  boxers.  There's  no  tighter  family  than  a 
boxing  team.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  the 
kids  who  haven't  had  the  benefit  of  great 
educations  know  things  innately  that  those 
from  fancy  schools  never  learn." 

Like  Mac  WUkens,  the  discus  thrower,  who 
spent  the  Olympics  complaining.  Poor  Mac 
was  too  sour  to  en'oy  winning  a  gold  medal. 
Who  is  underprivileged? 
The  kids  who  died  with  Sarge  represented 
mostly  the  1984  class,  presently  third  ranked, 
fourth  or  fifth.  The  first  and  second  ranked 


fighters  were  home  training  tot  tbe  national 
Golden  Gloves  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

"These  kids  were  Jiist  getting  some  inter- 
national experience."  RolUe  said,  "though 
Lemuel  Steeples  is,  waa,  the  top  139-pound 
amateur  boxer  In  the  world.  He  won  the 
gold  medal  at  the  Pan  Am  Games  and  was 
named  the  outstanding  Pan  Am  boxer  over 
all  those  great  Cubans.  If  America  went  to 
the  Olympics  this  summer,  he  waa  a  cinch 
for  the  gold  medal,  absolutely." 

Asked  softly  whether  he  had  heard  about 
Jimmy  Clark,  RolUe  said  softer  stlU,  "yes, 
yes.  thank  god."  The  Philadelphia  heavy- 
weight was  scheduled  to  be  the  Warsaw 
heavyweight,  but  a  snowstorm  blew  up  In 
Phllly  and  Clark  couldn't  get  out. 

Out  of  every  city  of  a  kid  who  died  yester- 
day came  a  story  of  another  kid  who,  for 
reasons  of  happenstance,  dldnt  die.  What 
kind  of  angel  sits  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man 
who  has  to  help  determine  such  things? 
RoUle  Schwartz  wanted  to  know. 

"Joe  Bland  was  the  team  manager  along 
on  the  trip,"  RolUe  said.  From  Hyde  Point. 
N.C.  Never  had  an  international  trip  before. 
Worked  so  hard — ^remember,  they're  all 
volunteers.  Well,  I  was  the  one  who  said  Joe 
Bland  deserved  to  go.  Can  you  imagine  bow 
I  feel?" 

As  they  always  are,  ironies  were  scattered 
like  debris. 

Bemle  Callahan,  one  of  tbe  referees." 
Rollie  said  In  dismay,  disgust,  "Jiunped  on 
D-Day  with  the  82nd  Airborne.  He  had  Just 
about  every  decoration  you  could  have.  To 
think  of  Bemle  dying  In  an  air  plane 
now  .  .  ." 

It  was  easier  to  think  of  Sarge  with  bis 
kids. 

Tom  Johnson  was  a  bit  of  a  blble-tbumper. 
No.  that's  not  true.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
biblical  mind.  Everyday  events  put  Sarge  in 
mind  of  bible  stories  that  he  must  have  told 
pretty  entertainingly  because  they  held  the 
attention  of  Leon  Splnks. 

Not  aU  of  Sarge's  kids  went  to  church  on 
their  own  time,  but  they  all  prayed  when 
Sarge  decided  it  was  a  good  idea. 

"Do  you  remember  when  Howard  Davis' 
mother  died  and  everyone  was  so  down?" 
Rollie  said.  "That  was  right  before  Howard's 
first  bout.  We  were  all  sick.  The  air  had  gone 
out  of  everyone's  balloon." 

They  were  all  together  and  Sarge  began 
to  talk — to  pray  really,  but  to  Sarge  praying 
was  just  talking,  plain-worded  talking. 

He  didn't  talk  only  about  biblical  charac- 
ters this  time.  He  talked  about  street  kids 
trying  to  do  the  right  things  and  how  It  has 
to  turn  out  good  for  them  In  the  end. 

They  presented  themselves  to  God,  but 
Sarge  did  the  talking. 

There  was  no  mention  of  world  titles  for 
Leon  Splnks.  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  and  John 
Tate,  or  television  contracts  for  Davis,  or 
even  gold  medals  for  all.  If  Tate  returned 
to  his  garbage  truck  in  Tennessee,  that  was 
okay.  He  would  head  the  truck  In  the  right 
direction. 

Because  they  were  going  tbe  right  way 
now  and.  not  only  that,  they  would  be  con- 
stantly going  back  for  others.  Sarge  would 
be. 
He's  delivered  a  lot  of  people  to  heaven.^ 


mlttee,  or  office  of  tbe  Senate  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  four  weeks  and  who  receives  com- 
pensation therefor  from  any  source  other 
than  the  United  States  Government  shall  re- 
port to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  with 
respect  to  the  utUizatlon  of  the  services  of 
such  individual. 

"(b)  A  report  under  subparagr^b  (a) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  an  individual — 

"  ( 1 )  when  such  individual  begins  perform- 
ing services  described  in  such  subparagrapta; 

"(2)  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter 
whUe  such  individual  Is  performing  sucb 
services;  and 

"(3)  when  sucb  Individual  ceases  to  per- 
form such  services. 

"Each  such  report  shaU  Include  tbe  Ident- 
ity of  the  source  of  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  such  individual  and  the  amount 
or  rate  of  compensation  paid  by  such  source. 

"(c)  No  report  shaU  be  required  under 
subparagraph  (a)  with  respect  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  normaUy  performs  services  for  a 
Member,  committee,  or  office  for  less  than 
eight  hours  a  week. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
supervisor  of  an  individual  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  12  of  nile  XLV." 

Please  direct  any  inquiries  and  requests  for 
forms  to  the  Ethics  Committee,  113  Carroll 
Arms,  Telephone  224-2981.9 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS  RE- 
MINDER OF  QUARTERLY  REPORT 
UNDER  SENATE  RULE  49(6) 

•  Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
remind  Senators  and  their  staffs  of  the 
requirement  to  report  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  certain  employment  of 
individuals  in  accordance  with  Senate 
rule  49(6)  as  follows: 

"6.    (a)    The   supervisor  of  an  individual 
who  performs  services  for  any  Member,  oom- 


PAUUNB  TRIGERE 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Pauline 
Trigere  is  one  of  tbe  world's  outstanding 
designers.  She  is  a  woman  of  great  tal- 
ent and  ability.  Her  clothes  are  known 
and  sold  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  throughout  the  world.  Ben  Brantley 
wrote  a  most  interesting  profile  of  Paul- 
ine Trigere  in  Women's  Wear  Daily  of 
March  12,  1980.  I  submit  the  article  for 
the  Record. 

The  article  fidlows: 

PAtnom  TUcBi 
(By  Ben  Brantley) 

New  York. — Although  the  luncb-bour  traf- 
fic on  Park  Ave.  Is  even  more  snaried  than 
usual,  tbe  taxi  driver  Is  ginning  as  though 
there  were  an  endless  vista  of  green  lighta. 
He's  listening  to  a  gravel-voiced  woman  In 
the  back  seat  who,  since  he's  announced  bell 
be  vacationing  in  Parts,  Is  telling  blm  what 
to  expect  there.  "The  French  women  will 
swarm  around  when  they  learn  you're  Amer- 
ican," she  says,  with  self -amused  theatri- 
cality. "They'll  turn  you  upside  down  and 
shake  you  imtll  tbe  coins  fall  out  <^  your 
pockets." 

The  woman  delivers  these  prophecies  In  a 
voice  that's  low,  rough-edged  and  unmis- 
takably GalUc,  suggesting  a  French  Marlene 
Dietrich  with  a  bad  cold.  She  moves  on  to 
tell  the  cabbie  of  the  exotic  possiblUtles  of 
air  travel — Including  tbe  sweetly  submlaslTe 
geishas  of  Air  Ji^mui  and  tbe  Air  India  stew- 
ardesses, who  sometimes  wear  diamonds  in 
their  noees.  "And,  perbj^s.  If  you  like,  you 
can  reach  up  and  pluck  one." 

By  the  time  the  taxi  pulls  up  at  550  SA,  It 
Is  crowded  with  imaginary  seductresses,  cre- 
ated by  tbe  same  woman  who — at  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  ride — ^had  been  asking  hard-nosed 
questions  about  tbe  poeslbUlty  of  a  taxi 
strike.  She  steps  out  in  a  breese  of  floral 
scent,  two  gold  turtle  brooches  on  the  hem 
of  her  skirt  fimahing  In  the  sun.  The  (^>en- 
moutbed  cabbie  swivels  his  head  to  follow 
her  departure  and  remarks  to  his  remaining 
paasenger,  "I  don't  know  who  she  is,  but 
she's  sure  a  terrific  kibltser." 

The  fantasy  spinner  In  tbe  i>ack  seat  Is 
Parlslan-bom  designer  Pauline  Trigere — SA's 
taUor  par  excellence  for  decades  and  a 
woman  who,  even  for  the  duration  <^  a  10- 
mlnute  taxi  ride.  Is  unlUcely  to  sit  quietly 
on  the  sidelines.  While  most  fashion  shows 
find  designers  pale  and  fidgety  in  tba  wlnga. 
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Trlgere  Is 
coursing  on  hei 
Impromptu 
favorite 
scanning    the 
canny, 

waiter  In  French 
of  a  yoting 
business  paring 
he's  rarely 
quiet  evening 
house  in 
"unwind" — ther^ 
In  progress, 
ment  fondly 
peace    and 
Pauline." 

The 
ousness  and 
now  In  her  60'i 
designers  and 
gere  label,  nearl; ' 
•4  million  In 
Income  from 
callty  and 
advertising  has 
cably    cut 
unwavering 
Includes  the 
Connally  and 

"In  terms  of 
French  dressma 
In  the  U.S.."  say  i 
tor  for  Bergdorf 
for  years.  And 
Trlgere  "a  truly 
"the  top  coat 

The  artisan's 
gere's   natural 
Plgalle  to  Russlajn 
honest,  simple 
the  shop  of  her 
pocket  money 
on  the  floor,  to 
designed  her 
It  for  you") 
was  married  to 
refugee  and  a 

With   a 
tallty.  she 
low  came  and 
me,  so  I  married 
young,  and  my 
she    was,    worrl^ 
alone.   It's 
but  It  happened. 

lYigere  says 
to  be  a  deslgne : 
harbor  any  gran  1 
as  an  art.  "I 
participating  in 
be  I  could've 
can  make  people 
I  didn't  push  it' 
the  presence  of 
elded  she  wan 
day.  tending  to 
room  remains  a 
her.  Her  asslstai^ 
reports   one   of 
ments  was,  I 
dren  in  her 
would  happen  oi 

Her  father 
me  playing  with 
tied  down  on  th« 
another  tailor 
"Hitler  was  on 
had  vision."  the 
with   the 
Stopping  to  visit 
decided  to  stay 

The  Radleys 
West  47th  St.. 
Robert,     whom 
childhood  as  her 
study,  gave  me 
the  business  and 
up    in  1941, 
the  siblings  were 
gere  holding  the 


usually  center-stage,  genially  dls- 
ooUectlon  In  a  freewheeling, 
motioiog.  At  La  orenoulUe,  her 
lunchtime  naunt,  she's  likely  to  be 
:rowd    with    wide-eyed,    but 
or    Interrogating     the 
on  how  he'd  rate  the  looks 
i  in  the  comer.  Her  son  and 
Jean-Pierre   Radley,  says 
his  mother   to  spend  a 
home.  And  at  her  weekend 
Lewlst^ro,  N.Y. — where  she  goes  to 
's  often  a  smaU-scale  party 
cai^slng  one  neighbor  to  corn- 
moved  out   there  for   the 
qul4t — that   was    before    I   met 
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of  showmanship,  gregari- 

energy  has  made  Trlgere, 

one  of  the  most  durable 

personalities,  on  SA.  The  Tri- 

40  years  old,  takes  in  about 

re^y-to-wear,  with  additional 

licenses.  And  the  practl- 

(or  "forever,"  as  company 

it)   elegance  of  her  Impec- 

contlnue    to   attract   an 

affluent  clientele,  which 

of  Nancy  Kissinger,  Nellie 

Alice  Tully. 

the  technical  aspect  of  the 
T's  school,  she  has  no  peer 
Dawn  Mello,  fashion  dlrec- 
Goodman,  a  Trlgere  bastion 
Manulls  of  Martha  calls 
Intellectual  designer,"  and 
r  In  the  Industry." 
I  ommand  of  tailoring  Is  Trl- 
egacy.    Bom    on   the    Place 
Immigrant  parents — "fine, 
e" — she  grew  up  behind 
father,  a  tailor,  and  earned 
picking  up  scraps  of  fabric 
»vold  waste.  At  13,  she  had 
dress  ("I  could  stlU  sketch 
not  too  many  years  later 
liazar  Radley,  also  a  Russian 
ktal  or. 
cban4:terlstlc  lack   of  sentimen- 
the  courtship.  "This  f el- 
he  was  going  to  marry 
him:  that's  It.  I  was  terribly 
I  nother,  Jewish  mother  that 
about   a    young    woman 
terribly  simple — well,  it  wasn't, 

t^e  dldnt  particularly  want 
growing  up,  nor  did  she 
notions  of  clothesmaking 
ll*ed  with  it."  She  preferred 
Eunateur  theatricals  ("May- 
an actress — I  sometimes 
laugh  telling  a  story — but 
;  and,  perhaps  Inspired  by 
iclssors  and  knives,  she  de- 
to  be  a  surgeon.  To  this 
z4lnor  casualties  In  the  work- 
source  of  great  pleasure  to 
of  29  years,  Lucie  Porges. 
rwgere's   great   dlsappolnt- 
't  have  either  of  my  chll- 
Bhe  was  hoping  It 
the  cuUlng  table." 

It  clear  "he  didn't  want 
cadavers"  and  Trlgere  set- 
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the  name  Trigere  was  entrenched  as  an  im- 
portant name  In  New  Tork  fashion. 

"I  didn't  think  of  myself  as  a  designer,"  re- 
calls Trlgere.  "The  dress  business  was  the 
thing  that  gave  me  my  livelihood,  when  I  was 
feeding  two  kids  and  my  mother.  My  motiva- 
tion was  everyday  living.  Later,  as  I  grew  into 
the  business  and  the  recognition  came,  it 
was  very  pleasurable.  But  it  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion of  ambition." 

Throughout  the  phases  of  expanding  the 
business — moving  first  to  West  57th  St.,  then 
to  SA — Trlgere  says,  "I  was  never  denied  any- 
thing because  I  was  a  woman."  Indeed,  one 
imagines,  with  her  coolly  composed  hand- 
someness and  blunt  wit,  she  found  her  sex  a 
distinct  advantage  In  dealing  with  SA's 
financial  toughs. 

When  Trlgere  needed  money  to  move  Into 
550  SA,  on  a  day  when  It  was  "hot  as  blazes,  I 
got  all  dolled  up  and  walked  to  the  bank. 
They  asked  me  all  kinds  of  questions.  I  told 
them  I'd  need  $35,000  to  $40,000.  They  said, 
'You'll  need  at  least  $75,000.'  I  said.  'I  do?' 
Well,  that's  what  I  got. " 

The  charm  that  helped  Trigere  over  those 
early  financial  hurdles  remains  an  Important 
part  of  her  professional  mystique.  With  un- 
abashed feminine  cajolery,  a  touch  of  Ra- 
belaisian humor  and  a  very  French  outspok- 
enness, she  makes  a  cursory  conservation 
with  a  buyer  sound  like  a  particularly  ani- 
mated moment  from  a  cocktail  party.  And 
her  bluntness  seldom  seems  to  antagonize. 
When  two  Midwest  retailers  reverentially  ap- 
proach her  In  a  restaurant  after  a  show, 
Trlgere  asked  politely,  "Did  you  come  to  copy 
or  to  buy?"  The  retailers  seem  flattered  by 
the  question. 

Behind  the  plaln-spokenness  Is  a  strong 
sense  of  theater.  Manulls  remembers  watching 
Trlgere  give  a  lecture  on  elegance :  "I  had  the 
feeling  there  was  a  very  great  actress  at  the 
podium."  And  though  she  sips  a  good-sized 
scotch  to  steel  herself  beforehand,  Trlgere 
seems  sublimely  at  home  before  the  fur-clad 
assembly  that  fills  Bergdorf's  fourth-floor  al- 
cove for  a  recent  personal  appearance.  Ad- 
dressing her  audience  In  an  earthy  rich  wom- 
an-to-rlch  women  tone  ("This  looks  espe- 
cially good  with  long  pearls,  which  I'm  sure 
you  all  have") .  she  turns  the  models  who  pa- 
rade in  front  of  her  into  an  active  support- 
ing cast.  Helping  one  of  them  off  with  her 
cape,  she  tells  her,  "You  need  a  man  around 
the  house  for  this  one,"  and  she  readjusts  the 
necklace  on  another. 

The  flip  side  of  the  Trlgere  charm  is  a  pyro- 
technic temper.  "There's  a  terrific  contrast  in 
Pauline,"  says  Glllls  McGlll,  head  of  the  Man- 
nequin modeling  agency,  who  herself  mod- 
eled for  Trlgere  in  the  Fifties.  "Sometimes 
she  can  be  terribly  feminine  and  flirtatious, 
and  then  Just  as  soon  turn  around  and  lay 
a  patternmaker  out.  She  does  not  suffer  a  fool 
gladly;  she  yells  because  she  feels  people  have 
let  her  down."  But  both  McOiU  and  Forges — 
who,  on  her  first  day  of  work,  was  told  by 
Trlgere,  "There's  room  for  only  one  prima 
donna  here,  and  that's  me" — say  Trigere's 
eruptions,  no  matter  how  fierce,  are  short- 
lived. 

Says  Trigere:  "It's  true  I  have  a  terrible 
temper,  but  really  It's  because  1  don't  have 
enough  time.  I  expect  a  little  too  much  of 
people,  pterhaps,  and  when  they  goof  .  .  ."  She 
adds  she  feels  her  temper  Is  counterbalanced 
by  her  sense  of  humor.  "I  hope  I  can  retain 
that  tin  the  last  day.  This  business  Is  nothing 
easy — I'm  annoyed  every  day  of  my  life.  Sure, 
I  go  into  rages,  but  five  minutes  later  I  can 
be  perfectly  happy  telling  a  funny  story." 

The  rages  don't  seem  to  cloud  Trigere's  de- 
signer's eye.  Retailers  praise  the  firm's  ef- 
ficiency in  delivery  and  the  consistency  of  the 
quality  of  the  clothes.  "My  esthetics  have  al- 
wajrs  been  to  buy  the  best  fabrics,  even  when 
we  couldn't  afford  it,"  says  Trigere.  "I've  al- 
ways   tried   to   create   something   a   woman 


could  keep  in  her  closet  for  10  years  and  take 
It  out  at  any  time." 

One  pertinent  story,  which  Trigere  says  Is 
apocryphal,  "although  it's  a  very  good  story": 
A  young  man  comes  up  to  Trigere  at  a  res- 
taurant and  introduces  himself  as  the  son  of 
a  valued  Trigere  customer.  Trlgere  asks  how 
her  client  is  and  learns  she  has  died  recently 
and  was  burled  in  her  favorite  Trigere  dress. 
Trlgere  expresses  condolences  and  then,  after 
the  young  man  has  left,  says  to  her  com- 
panion: "You  see.  In  a  Trlgere  you  can  go 
anywhere." 

The  clothes  are  designed  today  as  Trlgere 
has  always  designed  them — by  shaping  fab- 
ric on  a  live  model.  Forges  describes  Trigere 
In  action:  "She's  Incredibly  determined. 
Shell  twist  the  fabric  in  every  possible  di- 
rection and  Just  won't  leave  it  until  she  gets 
It  right."  And  while  most  designers  demand 
solitude  to  create,  Trlgere  is  at  her  best,  says 
Forges,  In  a  room  full  of  people.  "Her  way 
of  designing  is  really  the  girl,  the  mirror,  the 
audience — It's  a  feeoback  thing." 

Porges  describes  Trlgere  at  work  as  "very 
rough  and  tough,  very  no-nonsense,  but  the 
minute  she  gets  out  of  the  showroom,  she's 
open  to  everything."  The  same  fever-pitched 
energy  and  constant  thirst  for  outside  stim- 
uli that  she  brings  to  her  Job  find  their 
nighttime  outlet  In  a  seldom-broken  string 
of  parties,  dinners.  Jaunts  to  the  theater, 
opera  and  ballet.  Evenings  are  booked  far  In 
advance,  not  always  as  predictably  as  one 
might  imagine.  One  recent  week  night  found 
Trlgere  attending  a  symposium  on  beauty,  a 
party  honoring  the  Barbie  doll,  and  dinner  at 
the  Palace,  with  a  discussion  on  the  ERA 
before  an  assembly  of  prominent  business- 
men scheduled  for  early  the  next  morning. 

She  Is  on  the  board  of  the  Oppenhelmer 
Fund,  and  Leon  Levy,  the  fund's  president, 
credits  the  survival  of  First  Women's  Bank 
In  large  part  to  "Pauline's  persistence." 
Friends  describe  her  as  honest,  warm  and  In- 
defatlgably  supportive.  "It  makes  me  terribly 
happy  that  I've  got  my  health  and  an  enor- 
mous stamina,"  says  Trlgere.  "One  of  my 
greatest  defects  Is  that  I  fatigue  everyone 
around  me." 

"Everyone  around  me"  often  Includes  some 
rather  formidable  names,  names  Trlgere  . 
doesn't  shrink  from  mentioning — there's  a 
breakfast  with  Moshe  Dayan,  dinner  with 
the  Kissingers,  lunch  with  a  group  that  in- 
cludes Meryl  Streep.  But  in  describing  such 
encounters,  Trigere  avoids  the  smug,  exag- 
gerated flrst-name  casualness  that  seems  to 
predominate  on  SA.  "It  gives  me  pride  to 
think  I've  met  all  these  people  somehow  be- 
cause of  my  work,"  she  says  at  one  point.  Her 
tone  is  one  of  Intense,  almost  ingenuous, 
curiosity — the  same  attitude  she  brings  to 
discussing  her  reading,  which  is  often  con- 
temporary biographies  of  people  like  the 
Windsors  or  the  Korda  brothers. 

Trlgere  enjoys  the  ritual  of  being  a 
hostess — cooking  elaborately  prepared  meals 
when  time  permits  ("I  cook  In  an  evening 
gown,  and  that's  the  God's  honest  truth") 
and  spending  as  long  as  several  hours  ar- 
ranging flowers.  (Trlgere  says  she  knew  she 
was  a  success  "When  I  was  able  to  buy  as 
many  flowers  for  my  apartment  as  I 
wanted — more  flowers  than  you've  ever 
seen.") 

She  especially  likes  "to  mix  the  people,  and 
feel  I  give  pleasure,"  and  Is  relentless  In 
making  sure  her  parties  don't  become  static. 
A  recent  dinner  party  at  her  Park  Ave. 
apartment  shows  careful  orchestration: 
drinks  In  the  small  "red  room,"  then  the  first 
course  In  the  llvlng-dlnlng  room  (guests' 
places  are  marked  by  gold  matchbooks) ,  with 
everyone  rising  to  go  to  a  buffet  for  the 
second  course  ("That  way  everybody  has  to 
mix").  Though  Trlgere,  in  black  evening 
pajamas,  never  dominates  the  conversation, 
nearly  every  guest  seems  to  have  a  favorite 
Pauline  story.  She  lai^hs  gustily,  and  when 
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people  begin  to  leave,  she  seems  genuinely 
sorry,  as  fully  laced  with  adrenaline  as  she 
was  at  10  that  morning.  One  doesn't  wonder 
she  often  complains  of  sleepless  nights. 

Trlgere  moves  through  the  whirl  of  parties 
and  public  appearances  meticulously  colSed 
and  clad,  always  looking  as  If  she's  about  to 
pose  for  a  "What  becomes  a  legend  most?" 
advertisement.  The  image  is  a  necessary  part 
of  being  "a  woman  representing  my  firm," 
she  says,  adding  when  she  returns  to  the  city 
from  her  country  house  "in  a  pair  of  old  blue 
Jeans,  I  certainly  hope  I  don't  meet  anyone." 

She  says,  in  general,  she's  never  felt  con- 
stricted by  other  people's  expectations  of 
her — except  perhaps  that  "I'm  Just  as  fragile 
as  anyone  else,  and  nobody  believes  me. 
Just  because  I  do  a  lot,  they  think  I'm  a 
giant.  I'd  like  to  be  taken  for  a  little 
fragile  flower."  She  laughs.  "Well,  that's 
exaggerating." 

Trlgere  regroups  her  energies  at  La  Tortue, 
her  country  house  near  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
every  weekend.  "I'm  sort  of  crazy  about  this 
house,"  she  says.  "It's  like  my  lover,  my  mis- 
tress," She  spends  hours  landscaping  her 
sloped  yard,  her  Japanese  rock  garden,  the 
green  curtain  of  hemlocks  that  screens  the 
white  clapboard  house  from  the  road,  the 
dogwood  trees  she's  named  after  her  closest 
friends.  One  year  she  planted  a  ribbon  of 
3.00O  tulips  across  the  yard  and  was  enraged 
when  deer  ate  a  thousand  of  them:  "The 
tears  came  down  my  face — It  was  very,  very 
sad." 

Statues  of  turtles,  the  Trlgere  trademark, 
are  everywhere.  In  every  size  and  substance. 
(Asked  if  she  thinks  turtles  are  an  appropri- 
ate symbol,  she  says,  "I  don't  know — they're 
slow  and  ugly;  I  know  I'm  not  slow  and  I 
hope  I'm  not  ugly.  But  they're  also  very 
sturdy.")  She  Is  always  In  the  process  of 
redecorating  the  house — which  is  furnished 
In  a  Jubilantly  eclectic  manner — or  planting 
new  flowers,  trees,  vegetables.  "There  are  so 
many  projects,"  she  says  quietly,  surveying 
her  yard.  "I  hope  there's  enough  time. 
There's  never  enough  time." 

Asked  what  she'd  patrlcularly  like  to  do 
that  she  hasn't  yet,  she  Is  quick  to  enumer- 
ate: pollinating  flowers;  breeding  cattle; 
traveling  more,  of  course;  re-learnlng  to  ski; 
climbing  a  mountain,  "a  really  high  peak, 
and  do  It  like  the  real  mountain  climbers." 
She'd  also  be  interested  in  "building  a  house 
from  scratch,"  which  she  says  she's  planned 
In  her  mind  "almost  to  the  square  foot."  Its 
structure  suggests  Trigere's  priorities:  "One 
huge  room,  where  every  thing  happens,  and 
two  to  three  stories  of  bedrooms  on  the  side, 
looking  out  on  what  happens  below." 

She  also  dreams  of  taking  some  time  to 
travel  with  her  only  grandchild,  Karen,  the 
daughter  of  her  son,  Philippe.  "That's  If  my 
daughter-in-law  trusts  me  with  the  child. 
She  thinks  I'm  Auntie  Mame.  I  don't  mind 
that,  really."^ 


against  a  government  of  repression.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  3  years 
have  passed  since  this  brave  and  in- 
telligent man  was  sentenced  to  13  years 
of  hard  labor.  Since  his  incarceration, 
so  much  has  happened  to  distract  our 
attention  from  his  pUght  and  from  the 
harsh  and  restrictive  conditions  which 
dissidents  face  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
continue  believing  that  our  support  and 
our  pleas  to  Soviet  officials  are  having 
an  effect. 

The  passage  of  time  and  our  feelings 
of  futility,  however,  have  a  way  of  play- 
ing into  the  Soviets'  hands.  Simply  ig- 
noring world  opinion,  as  has  been  So- 
viet policy,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  very  vocal  and  very  critical  messages 
being  sent  from  free  nations  on  behalf 
of  all  dissidents,  will  not  relieve  that 
nation  of  its  responsibility  and  promise 
to  honor  human  rights  and  uphold  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

Mr.  President,  our  task  then  is  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  dissent  alive  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  must  continue,  through 
efforts  such  as  today's,  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  silence  which  has  been  raised  over 
continued  Soviet  violations  of  basic  hu- 
m«m  rights.  We  must  reassert  our  stri- 
dent concerns  at  every  opportunity.  If 
we  do  nothing  else,  at  least  our  voices 
crying  out  in  unison  for  the  freedom  of 
those  so  harshly  and  unfairly  judged 
may  help  renew  the  faith  of  all  Soviet 
citizens  and  give  them  the  courage  to  go 
on.  We  must  let  them  know  that  we  stand 
behind  them,  and  reassure  them  that 
their  phght  is  not  going  unnoticed  by 
the  world. 

Let  not  future  generations  criticize 
us  for  failure  to  do  enough  on  behalf  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  been 
stripped  of  their  freedoms.  And  let  us 
all  hope  that  we  will  not  see  another 
anniversary  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  treason 
against  his  country.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing quite  equals  the  sense  of  frustration 
and  anger  which  comes  over  me  when  I 
think  about  the  fate  of  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky  and  the  dozens  of  courageous  So- 
viet participants  engaged  in  the  fight 
for  human  rights.  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  todav  in  expressing  my 
continued,  heartfelt  support  of  the 
efforts  in  our  country  and  elsewhere  to 
reaffirm  the  basic  rights  and  freedoms 
of  Soviet  citizens  who  are  being  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  and  political 
beliefs. 

This  week  marks  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  imprison- 
ment  for  the   crime   of   speaking   out 


GO  HAWKS 


•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  has  much  to  be  proud 
of.  but  if  it  is  distracted  this  week  from 
its  accomplishments  in  teaching, 
research,  and  public  service,  it  is  under- 
standable. This  week  lowans  are  think- 
ing sports.  The  wrestling  team  was 
crowned  NCAA  national  champion  last 
weekend.  The  basketball  team  reached 
the  NCAA's  final  four  and  will  play  in 
Indianapolis  this  weekend  for  the  na- 
tional championship  in  that  sport. 

Iowa's  wrestlers  are  making  a  habit 
of  being  the  national  champion.  Coach 
Dan  Gable,  himself  an  Olympic  gold 
medal  winner  in  wrestling,  led  Iowa  to 
its  third  consecutive  NCAA  national 
championship  last  weekend  in  Corvallls, 
Oreg.  It  is  their  fifth  championship  in 
6  years. 

Iowa  is  a  dynasty  in  the  wrestling 
world,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  these 
national  championships  come  easily. 
They  are  champions  because  the  team 
receives  first-rate  coaching,  because  the 


wrestlers  are  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
excellence,  and  because  they  enjoy  the 
backing  of  informed  and  enthusiastic 
fans.  Of  course,  their  intrastate  rivalry 
with  perennial  power  Iowa  State  pro- 
vides considerable  additional  motivation. 
The  path  to  a  national  championship 
often   takes   some   disappointing   turns 
before  arriving  at  its  destination,  and 
this  year's  wrestling  team  exemplifies 
this  pattern.  Two  of  last  year's  Individ- 
ual national  runners-up  were  lost  to  the 
team  for  medical  reasons,  but  the  team 
pulled  together  and  rolled,  tumbled,  and 
pinned  their  way  to  a  clear  victory  In 
the      national      championships.      Even 
though  they  lost  Mike  DeAnna  and  Scott 
Trlzzlno  early  In  the  season.  Iowa  still 
managed  to  place  eight  wrestlers  near 
the  top  of  their  weight  class:  Dan  Glenn 
(second  at  118  pounds).  Randy  Lewis 
(first   at    134   pounds),   Lenny   Zaleski 
(fourth  at  142  pounds),  Kllng  Mueller 
(third  at  150  pounds),  Mark  StevensOTi 
(seventh  at  158  pounds).  Doug  Anderson 
(eighth  at  167  pounds) ,  Ed  Banach  (first 
at  177  pounds) ,  and  Dean  Phinney  (third 
at  heavyweight) .  Freshman  Jeff  Kerber 
also  wrestled  in  the  national  meet. 

As  for  the  Hawkeye  basketball  team, 
you  have  probably  heard  of  this  group  of 
young  men,  for  they  have  taken  the 
Eastern  part  of  this  coimtry  by  storm. 
Exiled  from  the  Midwest  for  finishing 
fourth  In  the  Big  Tten,  they  were  assigned 
to  go  East  and  play  the  best  of  that 
region — Virginia  Commonwealth,  North 
Carolina  State,  Syracuse,  and  George- 
town. Their  81-80  victory  over  George- 
town in  the  Eastern  regional  finals  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  I  have 
ever  seen. 

For  the  basketball  team.  too.  overcom- 
ing adversities  is  standard  operating 
procedure.  Numerous  Injuries,  the  crash 
of  a  plane  that  seriously  Injured  assist- 
ant coach  Tony  McAndrews,  and  playing 
against  the  odds  helped  develop  a  team 
often  described  In  terms  of  "guts." 
'heart."  "dedication."  "spirit."  and 
"class." 

Everyone  knows  the  team,  but  few 
know  the  players.  They  are  said  to  be  a 
.  team  without  stars  because  a  single 
player  does  not  score  most  of  the  points 
or  grab  most  of  the  rebounds  game  after 
game.  All  they  do  is  to  do  their  job — and 
If  the  job  they  are  doing  is  not  worthy  of 
stardom,  they  would  not  be  where  they 
are  today.  Ronnie  Lester,  Steve  Walte. 
Kenny  Arnold,  Vlnce  Brooklns,  Kevin 
Boyle,  Steve  Krafcisln,  Bob  Hansen,  and 
a  strong  supporting  crew  are  stars  In  the 
eyes  of  lowans. 

Long  after  everyone  else  has  written 
them  off,  they  win.  One  very  Impressed 
Eastern  sportswriter  described  the  team 
this  way: 

You  blindfold  it,  line  It  up  against  the 
wall,  give  It  a  last  cigarette,  and  you  know 
what  it  says?  It  says,  "Now  we  got  them 
right  where  we  want  them.  The  firing  squad 
Is  in  real  trouble  now." 

Going  into  the  tournament  this  week- 
end, the  oddsmakers  have  made  Uiem 
the  longest  shot  to  win  It  all — ^they  have 
their  opponents  right  where  they  want 
them  now. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  only  one  thing 
I  want  to  add  to  that:  "Go  Hawks."* 
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takeover  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
neig^boring  country  is  ominously 
brutal  actions  of  Stalin's 
to   World   War  n   when 
invaded  Finland  and,  in 
Nazi  Germany,  annexed 
l^tates.  The  statements  now 
Soviet  ofiBcials  indicate  a 
in  terms  of  utilizing  their 
to  win  new  political  in- 
Sbviet  official  here  in  Wash- 
re  »ntly  quoted  in  the  West 
pub  ication  Die  Welt  as  proudly 

Jiat: 
settl  ag 


up  In  Afghanistan  our  own 
systems"  against  the  West, 
p^vent  us  from  doing  that. 


Such  a  "fbrward-base"  system,  mov- 
ing from  Af  g  lanistan  on  to  Pakistan  and 
Iran  would  r  (present  a  dangerous  threat 
to  our  own  e<  onomy  and  energy  supplies, 
thus  severelj  menacing  our  national  in- 
terest. It  coi  Id  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  credibly  threaten  shipping  lanes  from 
the  Middle  ^st  to  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  whicl^  carry  the  life-blood  of  oil 
which  fuels  Ihe  industrialized  democra- 
cies of  EuroF  B  and  Asia.  It  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  a  nuch  more  direct  threat  to 
ourselves,  or  he  security  of  our  allies  and 
the  NATO  Alliance,  short  of  an  armed 
attack. 
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iilso  threatened; 
must  proceed  with  an  ade- 
efi^ient  program  of  increased 
specifically  tailored  to 
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Soviet  Union.  This  will 
critical  review  of  what  has  and 
been  requested  in  Depart- 
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pabilities must  continue  to  be  second  to 
none  and  they  must  be  better  1  year  from 
now  than  they  are  today  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  dangerous  developments  in  a 
changing  world. 

Taken  together,  these  categories  of  re- 
sponse are  interdependent.  They  will 
help  us  draw  a  line — as  President  Car- 
ter did  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress— in  such  a  way  which  puts  the 
Soviet  Union  on  notice  that  they  should 
keep  "hands  off  the  Persian  Gulf."  Such 
a  course  of  action  should  properly  define 
our  Interests  without  limiting  our 
actions. 

PSOMOTWG    AN   ZNTKBNATIONAI.   COALmON 

Success  in  making  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  their  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan will  not  pay,  and  that  future  ac- 
tions treading  on  our  vital  security 
interests  will  be  met  by  a  stem  response, 
will  depend  upon  united  action  on  the 
part  of  all  who  oppose  Soviet  expansion. 

The  importance  of  effective  U.S.  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviets  for  their  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  will  require  that 
our  allies  and  erstwhile  friends  do  not 
undermine  our  efforts.  The  U.S.  boycott 
of  the  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow,  the 
partial  embargo  of  U.S.  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  embargo  on  sales 
of  high  technology  equipment  and  criti- 
cal goods,  as  well  as  the  announced  re- 
quirement of  validated  export  licenses 
for  shipments  of  superphosphates  to  the 
Soviet  Union  can,  together,  have  a  de- 
cided impact. 

Our  unilateral  actions  will  gain  in  im- 
pact if  the  response  to  such  flagrant  ag- 
gression is  truly  international.  If  such 
cooperation  is  not  forthcoming  volun- 
tarily, we  must  use  our  own  economic 
weight  to  encourage  the  cooperation  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan  and 
send  a  clear  signal  that  no  further  mili- 
tary adventures  should  be  undertaken. 
I  will  soon  introduce  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  President,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  increase  duties  on  goods  from 
countries  which  do  not  cooperate  with 
our  efforts.  This  legislation  would  also 
exclude  from  U.S.  Government  procure- 
ment under  the  International  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Code  the  products 
from  such  countries  who  refuse  to  co- 
operate. 

While  this  step  might  seem  heavy- 
handed  to  some  theoreticians  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  politics,  it  is  a  useful 
signal  which  should  be  understood  by 
those  nations  who  see  America's  response 
to  the  Russian  threat  to  world  peace  as 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  them  to  make 
a  fast  buck.  Put  simply,  if  a  country  in- 
sists on  undermining  our  efforts  by,  say, 
selling  millions  of  tons  more  com  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  than  they  normally  do,  when 
we  are  withholding  supplies  to  punish 
the  Soviets,  then  that  country's  exporters 
should  face  the  likelihood  of  higher  tar- 
iffs on  their  products  exported  to  the 
United  States  as  the  price  of  their  indif- 
ference to  the  presence  of  Soviet- 
maimed  tanks  in  Afghanistan.  Nor 
should  that  country  be  permitted  the 
benefits  of  selling  their  products  to  the 
U.S.  Government  under  the  terms  of  the 
International  Government  Procurement 
Code  which  permits  the  waiver  of  "Buy 


American"  provisions  of  the  law  contin- 
gent on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  access 
to  a  foreign  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  only 
one  part  of  the  comprehensive  and  sus- 
tained response  which  this  country  must 
make  if  we  are  to  deter  further  Soviet 
adventurism.  But  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant and  appropriate  part  of  that  overaU 
effort. 

REGIONAL   COOPESATION    ALSO    NECESSABT 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  to  augment 
our  own  direct  economic  actions  against 
the  U.S.S.R.,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  also 
perceive  and  understand  that  aggression 
unchecked  is  likely  to  spread  and  affect 
them.  We  simply  cannot  expect  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  implementation  of  the  "Car- 
ter Doctrine"  by  going  it  alone.  But 
neither  can  we  stand  and  allow  the  con- 
sequences of  Soviet  aggression  in  South- 
west Asia  to  nm  their  course  for  they 
will  surely  run  over  us  one  day.  Even 
though  our  vital  economic  interests  are 
very  much  at  stake,  the  vital  interests— 
indeed  the  national  survival — of  those 
nations  in  the  region  are  directly  in- 
volved. These  nations  have  an  even 
greater  interest  in  seeing  that  Ameri- 
ca's efforts  do  not  fail.  And  our  oil  con- 
suming allies  must  understand  that  their 
economies  and  prosperity  depend  far 
more  than  our  own  upon  secure  lines  of 
supply  fi-om  the  gulf. 

So  what  do  we  do?  To  be  sure,  the 
present  situation  requires  a  careful,  bal- 
anced, and  effectively  directed  effort  to 
enlist  assistance  of  other  countries.  Spe- 
cifically, Saudi  Arabia  must  provide  Pak- 
istan with  financial  resources  to  enable 
that  country  to  pay  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  its  armed  forces  to  meet  the  So- 
viet threat.  Assurances  ought  be  ob- 
tained from  President  Zia  that  these 
weapons  not  be  used  in  another  var  with 
India.  Our  concern  about  stopping  the 
spread  of  atomic  weapons  must  continue. 
NATO  should  play  a  part. 

■Rie  time  has  come  to  make  our  posi- 
tion clear.  The  United  States  expects  its 
allies,  for  whom  it  provides  a  nuclear 
umbrella  at  great  cost  to  our  own  tax- 
payers, to  join  in  defending  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  from  Soviet  takeover  or 
domination,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
regard flagrant  attempts  to  undermine 
our  own  efforts  to  sustain  the  reprisals 
we  have  undertaken. 

tJ.S.    MILITART    COtrNTER-BtriLD-TJP    AND    BETTEB 
INTELLIGENCE   GATHERING 

Another  area  indispensable  to  meet- 
ing the  present  threat  to  the  peace  will 
be  the  defense  capability  the  United 
States  will  have  in  the  1980's.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  me  to  hear  the  criticisms  lev- 
eled at  the  quality  and  capabilities  of 
U.S.  flghting  forces.  Some  of  these  criti- 
cisms, however,  are  well-placed.  Thus,  in 
some  areas  of  military  competition  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  we  need  to  strengthen  our 
capability.  In  others  we  hold  command- 
ing leads  and  are  more  likely  to  main- 
tain these  advantages  if  we  are  firm  in 
our  determination  to  shut  off  the  high- 
technology  pipeline  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

17.8. -SOVIET    STRATEGIC    BALANCE 

The  bedrock  of  our  national  security 
still  resides  in  the  survivability  and  dev- 
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astatlngly  destructive  power  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces.  Modernization  of 
all  three  legs  of  the  TRIAD  (our  bomb- 
er, land-based  and  imdersea  missile 
forces)  are  proceeding.  The  cruise  mis- 
sile program  which  is  underway  will  fur- 
ther enhance  not  only  the  effectiveness 
of  oiu-  strategic  systems — ICBM's,  sub- 
marlne-laxmched  ballistic  missiles  and 
bomber  aircraft — but  the  deployment  of 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in  Eu- 
rope will  help  off-set  a  dangerous  imbal- 
ance in  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  in  the 
region,  which  has  resulted  from  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Soviet  SS-20  mobile  In- 
termediate range  ballistic  missile.  On 
balance  these  modernizations  make 
sense  although  hard  questions  remain 
concerning  how  the  MX  ICBM  will  fin- 
ally be  based  and  its  utility  in  a  world 
without  SALT  n. 

Because  of  the  enduring  sentiment  by 
some  in  favor  of  restoring  the  B-1 
bomber  program,  the  Congress  may 
consider  funding  this  program  again 
this  year.  I  have  opposed  this  program 
in  the  past  because  I  think  we  should 
use  our  Federal  defense  dollars  in  more 
effective  ways.  To  have  sufficient  funds 
to  do  what  really  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  Defense  Establishment  in  the  near 
future,  and  retain  any  hope  at  all  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget,  a  $100 
million  apiece  airplane  is  not  the  way 
to  go.  The  air-launched  cruise  missile — 
(ALCM)  system  which  is  on  track,  has 
a  tremendous  advantage  in  cost-effec- 
tiveness and  survivability  over  the  B-1. 
Defense  against  the  cruise  missile  is 
considerably  more  difficult  than  is  de- 
fense against  manned  aircraft.  That  is 
why  I  have  favored  aggressive  develop- 
ment of  the  cruise  missile  rather  than 
supporting  the  more  glamorous  B-1.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  capability  to 
launch  many  cruise  missiles  from  a  va- 
riety of  aiicratt,  submarines,  surface 
ships,  or  ground  launchers  can  further 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  this  weapon 
in  support  of  our  nuclear  attack  capabil- 
ities. 

In  short,  a  cruise  missile  system  can 
deliver  more  warheads  at  less  cost,  with 
less  chance  of  a  credible  defense  stop- 
ping our  attacking  forces  than  would  be 
the  case  with  the  B-1  bomber. 

RAPID   OEPLOTKENT:    bow   fast   AND    WITH 
WHAT? 

As  in  the  past,  my  central  concern 
in  reviewing  the  DOD  budget  this  year 
will  be  a  good  fit  between  expenditures 
and  current  defense  needs.  Too  often  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget  becomes  the 
major  preoccupation  of  congressional 
debate.  Too  often  many  are  content  with 
whatever  is  requested  by  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Defense  as  long  as  the  price  tag 
is  big  enough.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  oar  country  could  such  an  atti- 
tude be  more  dangerous  and  more  de- 
structive to  the  difficult  task  of  matching 
the  right  systems  to  the  right  require- 
ments. 

Proceeding  from  this  central  concern, 
the  decision  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense not  to  ask  for  funding  for  the  AV- 
8B  vertical  short  takeoff  and  landing 
(VSTOL)  attack  aircraft  used  to  support 
ground  forces  against  enemy  tanks  and 
artillery  is  especially  disturbing.  As  my 


colleagues  know,  this  version  of  the 
"Harrier"  is  superior  in  performance  to 
the  AV-8A  currently  in  inventory  with 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  Soviet  Union  does 
not  presently  posses  an  aircraft  of  com- 
parable performance  and  capability. 
Their  YAK-36  "Forger"  is  a  vertlcle  take- 
off and  landing  (VTOL)  aircraft  with 
severely  limited  range,  payload,  and  op- 
erational capabilities. 

Even  though  the  AV-8B  is  not  an  In- 
terceptor, it  does  have  significant  capa- 
bility against  enemy  aircraft  and  would 
be  a  considerable  test  for  any  Soviet 
tactical  fighter  aircraft  now  In  the  Rus- 
sian inventory.  Even  more  important  is 
the  capability  of  the  AV-8B  to  operate 
both  from  large-deck  and  other  type  of 
aircraft  carriers,  and  certain  other  sur- 
face ships,  to  deploy  near  the  forward 
edge  of  the  battle  area  (FEBA)  and  sur- 
vive while  based  on  land.  These  charac- 
teristics make  it  a  logical  aircraft  to 
support  our  develc^ment  of  an  enhanced 
rapid  deployment  capal^ty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  P/A-18  fighter 
program,  which  was  earlier  deemed  su- 
perior in  performance  to  the  AV-8B  by 
the  Defense  Department,  Is  running  Into 
a  complex  series  of  cost,  technical,  and 
ground-support  scheduling  problems 
which  suggest  that  productirai  rates 
should  be  slowed.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  proposed  $1.6  billion  for 
procurement  of  48  F/A-18's  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  This  works  out  to  about  $34 
milhon  per  aircraft  which  is  approxi- 
mately twice  the  unit  cost  of  the  AV-8B. 
These  difficulties  and  cost  comparisons 
have  led  some  to  propose  that  we  rethink 
the  procurement  schedule  of  the  P/A-18 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  procured  at  all,  pro- 
vide this  aircraft  in  much  smaller  num- 
bers to  the  Marine  Corps  in  order  to 
meet  the  interceptor  requirements  only 
of  that  service.  The  effect  of  this  deci- 
sion would  be  to  give  the  corps  greater 
flexibility  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
the  rapid  deployment  force  concept. 

I  think  it  is  also  imiwrtant  to  point 
out  for  purposes  of  imderstanding  the 
shortcomings  of  the  F/A-18  "Hornet" 
program  that  this  aircraft  was  original- 
ly proposed  to  fill  both  the  missions  of 
intercepting  and  destroying  hostile  air- 
craft as  well  as  providing  close  air  sup- 
port for  troops  on  the  groimd.  For  the 
former  mission,  an  aircraft  must  have 
rapid  accderation  in  order  to  outma- 
neuver  enemy  flghters,  evade  missfies  or 
antiaircraft  flre.  For  the  ground-sup- 
port role,  an  aircraft  must  be  able  to 
get  to  the  target  quickly  with  sufficient 
payload  to  allow  heavy  damage  to  be  in- 
flicted against  wide  variety  of  targets. 

A  February  14.  1980.  report  of  the 
General  Accotmtlng  Office  noted  that 
these  concerns  were  especially  impor- 
tant in  ccwisidering  the  effectiveness  of 
the  F/A-18.  In  addition  to  the  failure 
of  the  Hornet  to  meet  its  acceleration 
threshold,  that  report  noted  that: 

The  aircraft's  mission  effectiveness  is  lim- 
ited by  the  armaments  its  carries  and  by 
delayed  development  of  Its  self-protection 
and  all-weather  capabUltles. 

And  the  same  report  Indicated  ques- 
tions arising  by  the  negation  of  the  air- 
craft's ability  to  evade  enemy  aircraft 
because  of  present  plans  to  equip  the 


F/A-18  with  radar-guided  ftwrrow  mis- 
siles. This  means  that  the  P/A-18  must 
keep  its  radar  locked  on  target  untU 
after  the  missile  hits.  This  period  of  re- 
stricted maneuverability  makes  the 
F/A-18  more  vtilnerable  to  enemy  fight- 
ers and  thus  diminishes  its  effectiveness 
in  the  air  superiority  rede  tor  which  It 
has  been  designated. 

These  shortcomings  may  not  mean 
that  the  F/A-18  does  not  have  a  mission 
at  all.  However,  given  the  task  of  fleet 
air  defense  in  terms  of  defeating  both  the 
sea-launched  antiship  cruise  missile 
from  Backfire  bombers,  a  fighter  with  a 
superior  "dog  fighting"  capability  is  not 
the  right  match  for  this  type  of  long- 
range  or  sea-skimming  threat. 

Limited  procurement  of  the  F/A-18 
to  meet  the  air  superiority  needs  of  the 
Marine  Corps  once  beach  heads  are  se- 
cured and  air  strips  have  been  built 
could  make  some  sense  only  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  tactical  tlareat  posed  by  air- 
craft such  as  the  Mig-21  or  Mig-23. 
And  even  in  this  case  there  is  evidence 
that  the  AV-8B  would  be  a  formidable 
match  for  these  high-performance  So- 
viet aircraft  because  of  the  likely  en- 
velop of  engagement. 

In  the  meantime,  to  meet  the  priority 
air  defense  requirements  of  the  Navy 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
cruise  missile  threat,  the  Navy  should 
consider  procurement  of  all  F-14  fighter 
force.  The  F-14,  which  is  now  being 
procured  at  $32  million  per  plane,  has 
experienced  its  own  problems,  and  ef- 
forts to  correct  engine-reliability  per- 
formance are  continuing.  However,  the 
F-14,  because  it  is  capable  of  simul- 
taneously tracking  and  intercepting  sev- 
eral targets  at  long  range,  remains  the 
backbone  of  fleet  air  defense.  Improve- 
ments must  be  made  in  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile system  to  enhance  its  own  reliability, 
but  the  cost  parameters  here  are  fairly 
well  known.  The  fact  that  the  F-14  is  a 
"force  multiplier."  capable  of  engaging 
many  enemy  aircraft  and  missiles  at 
once,  makes  it  superior  in  the  intercep- 
tor role  to  the  F-18.  And  while  the  F-18 
could  still  have  a  mission,  that  mission 
would  be  with  the  Marines  as  a  follow-on 
interceptor  to  the  F-4  Phantom. 

A    LIGHT   AXMOREO   CORPS? 

Another  concern  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed, if  the  rapid  deployment  concept 
is  to  prove  viable,  is  the  type  of  armored 
support  vehicles  that  can  be  airlifted  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  support  troops 
and  provide  antitank  and  ottier  protec- 
tion until  more  substantial  sea-borne 
assets  arrive.  Even  if  the  XM-1  main 
battle  tank  were  free  of  its  engine  and 
gun  problems,  it  could  not  be  airlifted  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  support  forces 
flown  into  an  area  to  protect  our  vital  in- 
terests. That  vehicle  weighs  over  60  tons 
and  is  air  transportable  only  by  our  giant 
C-5A  Galaxy  transports.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  M-60  medium  tank. 
Neither  tank  can  be  carried  aboard  the 
C-141  Starlifter  transport.  These  vehi- 
cles are  also  out  of  the  question  for 
transport  by  the  workhorse  C-130 
Hercules. 

It  appears,  however,  that  mechanized 
Marine  brigades  with  proper  air  mobile/ 
amphibious  equipment  may  now  be  fea- 
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events  of  the  past  few  months.* 


EAGLETON-BIDEN  AMENDMENT  ON 
SCHOOL  BUSING  AGAIN  UPHELD 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1980.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  upheld  the 
legality  of  the  Eagleton-Blden  amend- 
ments which  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  now  the 
Department  of  Education,  from  admin- 
istratively ordering  busing.  The  ruling 
affirmed  a  1978  decision  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  John  Sirica.  The  amend- 
ment prevents  HEW  from  requiring  "the 
transportation  of  any  student  to  a  school 
other  than  the  school  which  is  nearest 
the  students  home." 

For  the  past  6  years  I  have  been  wag- 
ing a  fight  to  stop  HEW  from  ordering 
the  busing  of  school  children.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  Eagleton-Biden 
language  was  again  found  by  the  courts 
to  be  constitutional.  The  Eagleton-Blden 
amendment  has  now  withstood  two  chal- 
lenges in  the  courts  and  four  challenges 
in  the  Senate.  I  find  these  signs  of  sup- 
port very  gratifying  for  they  clearly 
demonstrate  that  bureaucrats  at  an  ad- 
ministrative agency,  absent  the  findings 
of  a  court,  are  prohibited  from  ordering 
a  community  to  bus  its  school  children. 

Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  in  writing  the 
opinion  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
found  that  the  amendments  were  ccMisti- 
tutional  and  that  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  was  to  "take  HEW  out  of  the 
busing  business"  which  insures  that 
"mandatory  busing  orders  come  from  the 
courts." 

As  in  the  earlier  decision  handed  down 
by  Judge  Sirica  HEW  is  not  precluded 
from  seeking  legal  action  through  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  his  opinion 
Judge  Bazelon  states  that: 

As  the  amendments  leave  In  place  the  en- 
forcement options  at  the  Department  or 
Justice,  we  cannot  find  that  on  their  face 
they  "restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute"  the  guar- 
antee Of  equal  protection.  Where  a  choice  of 
alternative  enforcement  routes  Is  available, 
and  the  preferred  Is  not  demonstrably  less 
effective,  Congress  has  the  power  to  exercise 
Its  preference. 

The  last  time  the  Eagleton-Blden 
amendment  faced  a  challenge  in  the 
Senate  was  July  20,  1979.  The  amend- 
ment passed  by  a  substantial  margin  of 
58  to  35.  I  find  the  message  of  Congress 
and  the  court  very  simple  and  direct. 
The  decision  to  order  busing  must  come 
from  the  coiu-ts,  not  a  Government 
agency. 

However,  I  believe  Congress  should 
take  an  even  greater  role  in  limiting  the 
conditions  in  which  a  Federal  judge  may 
order  busing.  That  is  why  Senator  Roth 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  (S.  228) 
which  is  designed  to  create  a  congres- 
sional desegregation  code.  The  bill  Is 
presently  imder  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Busing  continues  to  be  a  useless 
remedy  which  disrupts  the  educational 
and  social  lives  of  children  without  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  education. 

I  thereby  ask  that  the  text  of  Judge 
Bazelon's  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  opinion  follows: 


(United   States   Cotirt   of   Appeals    for   the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit;   No.  78-1864] 

Darbtl  W.  Brown  and  David  Brown,  Infants, 
BY  thur  parent,  Jo  Ann  Brown,  et  al., 

APPELLANTS  V.  JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO,  IMDI- 
VID17ALLT  AND  AS  SSCRETABT  OF  HEALTH,  ED- 
UCATION AND  Welfare,  et  al. 
(Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  (D.C. 
Civil  76-1068) ) 

(Argued  February  12,  1979;  Decided 
January  31,  1980) 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.  with  whom  John  Sil- 
ard,  Elliott  C.  Lichtman,  William  L.  Taylor, 
James  M.  Nabrit,  III.  Bill  Lann  Lee  and  Eric 
Schnapper  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellants. 

Frank  A.  Rosenfield,  Attorney  Department 
of  Justice  with  whom  Earl  J.  Silbert,  United 
States  Attorney,  Barbara  Allen  Babcock,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  and  William  Kan- 
ter.  Attorney.  Department  of  Justice  were 
on  the  brief,  for  appellee. 

Before:  Bazelon,  Senior  Circuit  Judge, 
Tamm.  Circuit  Judge,  and  Oesell,  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Opinion  for  the  Court  filed  by  Senior  Cir- 
cuit Judge  Bazelon. 

Bazelon,  Senior  Circuit  Judge:  Darryl  and 
David  Brown  and  sixteen  other  public  school 
children,  the  appellants,  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  amendments  that  restricts 
federal  methods  for  assuring  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  public  schools  receiving  federal  sup- 
port. The  amendments  essentially  prevent 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  from  requiring  "the  trans- 
portation of  any  student  to  a  school  other 
than  the  school  which  Is  nearest  the  stu- 
dent's home."  The  district  court  found  that 
the  existence  of  an  alternative  federal  ave- 
nue to  effect  transportation  remedies  saves 
these  amendments  from  constitutional  chal- 
lenge on  their  face.  The  district  court  ex- 
plicitly left  open  the  possibility  of  future 
challenges  to  the  amendments  as  applied.  For 
the  reasons  described  below,  we  affirm. 

I.   BACKGROUND 

Full  understanding  of  this  case  requires  a 
brief  historical  review  of  clvU  rights  en- 
forcement and  of  HEW's  administrative 
scheme  under  Title  VI  before  and  after  the 
challenged  amendments  were  enacted. 

A.  Civil  rights  Enforcement 

The  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment proved  elusive  for  nearly  a  century. 
Two  effective  lltlgatlve  strategies  finally  bore 
fruit  In  the  1950's.  First.  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  held  that  the  Constitution  de- 
mands the  dismantling  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems. Intentionally  segregated  by  race. 
Second,  Cooper  v.  Aaron  and  related  cases 
barred  governmentail  support  of  unconstitu- 
tionally discriminatory  Institutions. 

Both  concepts  were  incorporated  in  the 
first  sweeping  federal  commitment  to  civil 
rights  enforcement,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (the  Act) .  Title  VI  of  the  Act  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  under  any  program  re- 
ceiving federal  financial  assistance.  Each 
federal  department  can  ensure  compliance 
by  1)  refusing  financial  assistance  to  any 
recipient  found  violating  the  prohibition  af- 
ter a  finding  on  the  record,  with  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing:  or  2)  "by  any  other 
means  authorized  by  law."  The  Act  specifi- 
cally provides  that  enforcement  efforts 
should  not  begin  untu  the  noncomplylng 
party  has  been  notified  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  voluntarily.  Thus  the  Act 
permits  the  Executive  to  avoid  providing 
support  to  noncomplylng  public  school  dis- 
tricts, and  to  use  the  threat  of  fund-termi- 
nation to  persuade  or  induce  recipients  to 
dismantle  vestiges  of  segregation. 
B.  HEW  enforcement  before  the  amendments 

Through  agreement  with  other  executive 
departments,    HEW    assumed    responsibility 
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for  Title  VI  enfwcement  with  respect  to  most 
federal  financial  assistance  to  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  and  other 
specified  health  and  social  welfare  activities. 
Between  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  March 
of  1970  HEW  diligently  followed  rules  It 
promulgated  under  Title  VI  and  brought 
some  six  hundred  administrative  proceedings 
against  noncomplylng  districts.  Then,  be- 
tween March  1970  and  February  1971.  HEW 
brought  no  enforcement  proceedings.  At  the 
same  time,  HEW  continued  to  advance  fed- 
eral funds  to  schools  HEW  found  In  vloUtlon 
of  Title  VI.  ^   ^^,       __^ 

Baaed  on  factual  findings  of  this  sort. 
Judge  Pratt  In  Adams  v.  Richardson  and 
Judge  Sirica  In  the  earlier  proceedings  In 
this  case  ordered  declaratory  and  injunctive 
relief  requiring  HEW  to  resume  enforcement 
under  Title  VI.  Those  decisions  disapproved 
of  HEWS  conduct  but  left  its  regulations  in 
place  to  guide  future  enforcement.  Under 
these  regulations.  HEW  requires  elementary 
and  secondary  school  applicants  and  re- 
cipients to  provide  assurances  of  their  com- 
pliance with  desegregation  plans.  HEW  can 
Investigate  actual  compliance  on  its  own 
initiative;  It  must  Investigate  private  «Hn- 
plalnts  about  noncompliance.  Upon  finding 
sDoarent  violation  of  the  assured  compliance. 
HEW  must  notify  the  recipient  and  seek 
vrfuntary  compliance.  If  voluntary  com- 
pliance cannot  be  secured.  HEW  can  pursue 
enforcement  through  fund  termination  pro- 
ceedings within  the  aeency.  or  through  other 
means  under  law.  The  regulations  specify 
the  primary  alternative  to  fund-termina- 
tion: referral  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  a  recommendation  of  appropriate  legal 
acUon.  Reflecting  the  regulaticms'  emphasis 
on  voluntary  compliance,  HEW  Informally 
resolved  findings  of  noncompliance  In  nearly 
all  cases  between  1972  and  1978:  funds  were 
actually  terminated  In  only  one  instance. 
C.    The   effect  of   the   amendments   on 

the  enforcement  scheme 
Enacted  as  floor  amendments  to  appro- 
priation bills,  the  amendments  challenged 
here  lack  careful  exolanatlon  or  description 
of  their  Intended  effect  on  HEW's  enforce- 
ment procedures  under  Title  VI.  (A  lengthy 
footnote  discusses  the  congressional  debates 
over  the  amendments.)  Their  general  pur- 
pose, however.  Is  clear.  Coneress  wanted  to 
ensure  that  no  student  would  be  transported 
beyond  the  school  nearest  his  home  because 
of  an  HEW  requirement. 

Of  course,  as  members  of  Congress  were 
aware.  HEW  never  had  the  authority  to  order 
any  particular  remedial  plan.  Its  enforce- 
ment authority  permits  It  only  to  require 
assurances  of  compliance  from  applicants, 
and  to  seek  enforcement  through  fund- 
termination  proceedings  or  referral  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Nonetheless,  as  the 
legislative  debates  also  acknowledee,  the 
power  to  threaten  fund-termination— the 
power  that  attaches  strings  to  financial  as- 
sistance— can  often  work  coerclvely.  Thus. 
Congress  explicitly  intended  that  HEW  could 
not  use  this  power  to  require,  "directly  or 
Indirectly."  student  trunsoortatlon  beyond 
the  school  closest  to  their  home.  Nor  may  It 
pressure  a  district  to  restructure  grade  levels 
offered  at  particular  schools,  thereby  chang- 
ing the  location  of  the  nearest  school  "which 
provides  the  appropriate  grade  level"  or 
"course  of  study  pursued"  by  each  student. 

Although  the  sponsors  maintained  that 
HEW  retains  Title  VI  enforcement  author- 
ity under  the  amendments,  the  extent  of  that 
authority  Is  not  entirely  aoparent.  On  the 
one  hand.  It  Is  clear  that  the  amendments 
leave  Intact  HEW's  entire  administrative  en- 
forcement process.  Including  fund-termina- 
tion, for  violations  not  calllni;  for  transporta- 
tion remedies.  But  the  legislative  debates  do 
not  identify  when  and  through  what  proce- 
dures HEW  can  avoid  funding  schools  known 
to  violate  the  Constitution  and  "Htle  VI. 
Congress  apparently  Intended  HEW  to  retain 
the  power  to  refer  cases  to  the  Department 


of  Justice  for  appropriate  leg«l  action.  Con- 
gress neglected,  however,  to  q>eclfy  the  steps 
HEW  may  take  before  a  referral.  Thus,  al- 
though It  expressly  wished  HEW  to  continue 
Its  role  In  seeking  voluntary  compliance. 
Congress  did  not  expUln  the  extent  of  that 
role  when  transportation  remedies  iwe  at  is- 
sue. The  effect  of  the  amendments  Is  e^e- 
clally  ambiguous  Insofar  as  they  modify  the 
order  outstanding  from  ealler  proceedings 
in  this  case. 

D.  Opinion  t>y  the  District  Court 

AppeUants  contended  in  the  district  court 
that  the  amendments  impermissibly  Inter- 
fere with  the  two  clvU  rights  enforcement 
concepts  introduced,  respectively,  in  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  and  Cooper  v. 
Aaron,  supra.  They  claimed  both  that  the 
amendments  Inhibit  desegregation  and  that 
they  cause  the  federal  government  to  provide 
support  for  segregated  public  education. 
Judge  Sirica  for  the  district  court  rejected 
both  claims  Insofar  as  they  attack  the 
amendments  on  their  face,  not  as  applied. 
First  he  found  no  impermissible  inhibition 
of  desegregation  because  the  amendments  do 
not  bar  either  local  or  federal  action  to 
desegregate  the  schools  as  required  by  Broum 
V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  and  to  adopt 
a  transportation  plan  If  necessary.  Judge 
Sirica  distinguished  the  Instant  case  from 
Worth  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Swann,  402  U.S.  43  (1971).  a  case  relied  on 
by  appellants,  because  the  Instant  case  does 
not  Involve  a  fiat  prohibition  against  Invol- 
untary busing.  The  amendments  challenged 
here  merely  restrict  one  federal  agency's 
ability  to  Induce  busing  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving federal  funds.  Local  school  officials 
still  may  voluntarUy  employ  transportation 
to  desegregate.  HEW  can  refer  cases  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  litigation,  and  pri- 
vate suits  may  be  brought.  Thus,  the  court 
concluded,  all  reasonable  desegregation 
methods  remain  available  to  school  officials 
and  to  courts. 

Judge  Sirica  slmUarly  found  the  avallabUl- 
ty  of  other  desegregation  options  dispels  ap- 
peUants'  second  objection.  Through  desegre- 
gation litigation  brought  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  government  can  avoid  sup- 
porting illegal  discrimination,  as  prohibited 
by  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1,  19  (1968): 
KeUey  v.  Weinberger.  498  P.2d  701,  709-10 
(D.C.  Clr.  1974).  and  similar  cases.  Judge 
Sirica  observed  that  the  litigation  would 
avoid  unconstitutional  governmental  sup- 
port by  assuring  that  recipients  comply  with 
the  law.  He  rejected  the  claim  that  litigation 
would  be  less  rapid  than  fund  termination 
because  the  administrative  procedures  for 
fund  termination  are  themselves  "cumber- 
some" and  time-consuming. 

Central  to  the  district  court's  conclusion 
was  Its  view  that  "neither  [amendment] 
operates  by  Its  express  terms  to  foreclose  the 
avaUablllty  of  remedies  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  federal  rights  In  given  In- 
stances." The  court  explicitly  noted  It  would 
entertain  attacks  on  the  provisions  as  ap- 
plied. If  further  proceedings  show  the  litiga- 
tion option  Is  not  a  "workable  instrument  for 
effecting  equal  educational  opportunities." 

n.    THE    AMENDMENTS    AND    EFFECTIVE    DESBCRX- 
GA'riON  ENFORCEMENT 


The  amendments  here  at  Issue  make  no 
classification  along  impermissible  lines,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  an  equal  protection 
challenge.  Interference  with  the  remedies 
necessary  to  implement  the  promise  of  Broipn 
V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483  (1964). 
could  well  rise  to  the  level  of  Impermissible 
discriminatory  effect  and  purpose.  In  es- 
sence, that  Is  appellants'  claim  here.  Appel- 
lants argue  that,  by  restrlctlne  HEW's  abUlty 
to  require  busing  remedies,  the  amendments 
demonstrate  discriminatory  Intent  to  Inter- 
fere with  desegregation.  Presumably,  this 
claim  attaches  to  HEW's  statutory  obligation 
under  Title  VI  to  achieve  equality  In  feder- 


ally-ftinded  schools  and  to  the  BxecutlTe's 
duty  to  "take  care  that  tba  Laws  (an] 
faithfully  executed." 

Thus,  appellants  assert  that  the  amend- 
ments, by  their  plain  terms,  effect  and  pur- 
pose, violate  the  fifth  amendment  by  elim- 
inating "the  single,  proven,  and  most  effec- 
tive remedy  for  desegregating  schools  receiv- 
ing federal  aid."  There  are  actuaUy  two 
prongs  to  tbU  claim:  the  amendments  wiU 
effectively  Inhibit  desegregaUon  and  thereby 
dilute  the  guarantees  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment: and  the  amendments  reflect  an  im- 
permissible legislative  motivation  to  Inhibit 
desegregation.  Because  the  amendments  on 
their  face  leave  open  many  apparently  effec- 
tive avenues  for  desegregation,  we  are  not 
persuaded  by  either  argument. 

A.  Construing  the  amendments 

The  traditional  Judicial  practice  of  reach- 
ing statuUMT  Issues  before  constitutional 
ones,  combined  with  deference  to  Congress, 
supports  application  here  of  the  general  rule 
that  legislation  "should  be  interpreted.  If 
fairly  possible.  In  such  a  way  as  to  free  it 
from  not  insubstantial  constitutional 
doubts."  The  amendments  can  be  interpreted 
here  to  advance  a  permissible  purpose,  with 
no  general  Inhibition  of  desegregation.  Al- 
though Individual  supporters  broadly  at- 
tacked busing  as  a  desegregation  remedy,  we 
do  not  find  these  statements  expressive  of 
the  entire  legislature's  Intent.  Were  they 
representative,  we  would  be  confronted  with 
grave  constitutional  difficulties.  Instead,  we 
recognize  the  primary  focus  of  the  congrea- 
slonal  debates  on  the  role  of  HEW  as  an 
enforcement  agency.  An  explicit,  major  pur- 
pose  of  the  amendments  was  to  take  "HEW 
out  of  the  busing  business."  In  other  words. 
Congress  wanted  to  ens\ire  that  mandatory 
busing  orders  derive  elthw  from  local  school 
officials  or  federal  courts. 

Accordingly,  the  amendments  only  restrain 
HEW  from  vising  Its  fund-termination  au- 
thority to  Induce  school  districts  to  reqxilre 
student  transportation  beyond  schools  clos- 
est to  their  hMoes.  They  do  not  In  any  way 
restrict  HEW's  authority  to  threaten  or  ac- 
tually terminate  funds  with  respect  to  any 
other  desegreeatlon  remedy  which  would 
suffice.  Thus,  HEW  can  reject  fimd  appUca- 
tlons  which  fall  to  provide  for  magnet 
schools,  faculty  desegregation,  school  con- 
struction or  school  closings  that  enhance 
desegregation,  or  other  nontransportatlon 
remedies  It  deems  necessary  for  compliance 
with  Title  VI  and  the  Constitution. 

For  those  noncomplylng  school  districts 
which  HEW  believes  reaulre  transportation 
remedies,  the  amendments  clearlv  eliminate 
use  of  the  fund-termination  option  to  In- 
duce busing.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  in 
their  languafre  or  leelslatlve  history  Im- 
pairs two  HEW  activities  m  this  context. 
First,  the  agency  still  may  negotiate  with 
the  noncomplylne  district  to  encourage 
pdoptlon  of  a  voluntary  transportation  plan. 
The  second  actlvltv  Is  obvious.  As  the  dis- 
trict court  concluded,  nothing  In  the  amend- 
ments precludes  HEW  from  referring  such 
cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
recommendations  for  appropriate  legal  ac- 
tion. This  option  Is  especially  meaningful, 
given  the  Department's  historic  role  In  civil 
rights  enforcement.  Its  experience  In  help- 
ing to  develop  desegregation  plans,  and  Its 
authority  to  Intervene  In  private  suits  as 
well  as  Initiate  enforcement  actions. 


Appellants  contest  the  sufficiency  of  this 
referral  option  by  claiming  that  time-con- 
suming litigation  will  Impermissibly  fore- 
stall the  reoulslte  remedy.  This  Is  an  Issue 
which  clearly  reoulres  concrete  develop- 
ment, and  Is  not  susceptible  to  resolution  In 
the  abstract.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  dis- 
trict court  that  litigation  promises  "great 
If  not  greater  promptness"  than  fund-termi- 
nation by  the  agency.  Yet  It  Is  possible  that 
litigation    could    conceivably    stretch    no 
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C.  L  tfftalative  motivation 
Absent  disc  Imlnatory  effect,  judicial  In- 
quiry Into  let  lAlAtlve  motivation  is  unnec- 
eesAry,  as  well  as  \indeslrable.  Obviously,  the 
foreseeable  ef  ect  of  these  amendments  Is 
increased  litigation  for  court-ordered  de- 
segregatlon,  abd  settlements  supervised  by 
HEW  and  the  courts — not  unremedied  segre- 
gation. Thus,  Statements  by  Individual  con- 
gressmen that!  reveal  opposition  to  busing  or 
to  student  asa  Ignment  to  achieve  desegrega- 
tion, do  not  by  themselves  establish  con- 
stitutional flaws  In  the  amendments. 
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To  avoid  the  cloud  of  constitutional  doubt, 
we  must  assume  that  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend the  amendments  to  force  federal  finan- 
cial support  of  illegal  discrimination. 

Thus,  the  amendments  cannot  be  read  to 
prevent  HEW  from  fulfilling  Its  obligation  to 
assure  no  federal  moneys  support  segregated 
schools.  HEW  has  an  obligation,  as  a  govern- 
ment agency,  not  to  participate  in  unlawful 
discrimination.  In  particular  instances,  HEW 
may  be  required  to  1 )  refer  a  case  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  appropriate  action; 
2)  terminate  funds  through  UEW's  admin- 
istrative procedures;  or  3)  alert  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  case  may  require  Executive  Im- 
poundment of  funds.  Appellants  and  other 
private  individuals  certainly  are  not  barred 
from  challenging  HEWs  failture  to  take  any 
such  steps. 

The  record  In  this  case  raises  the  issue  of 
whether  the  amendments  in  fact  permit  HEW 
to  discharge  Its  obligation  to  assure  that  no 
funds  are  used  by  districts  it  has  found  out 
of  compliance.  At  the  time  of  the  most 
recent  affidavit  submitted  in  this  case,  HEW 
was  merely  planning  to  or  thinking  about  re- 
ferring cases  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  enforcement. 

Thus,  from  the  record,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  HEW  has  taken  steps  to  avoid  participa- 
tion In  unlawful  segregation.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, with  the  district  court  that  the  record 
does  not  establish  sufficient  factual  evidence 
to  permit  a  review  of  the  amendments  as  ap- 
plied. Therefore,  we  affirm  the  district  court's 
Judgment  that  the  amendments  survive 
facial  challenge.  We  assume  that  the  district 
court  retained  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  fur- 
ther motions  challenging  HEW's  actions  un- 
der the  amendments  and  vre  afllrm. 

Afflrmed.^ 


IOWA  FOCUSES  ON  NONGAME 
WILDLIFE 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  nongame 
or  nonhimted  wildlife  constitutes  over 
90  percent  of  our  Nation's  fish  and  wild- 
life species,  but  these  species,  unless  they 
are  endangered,  receive  little  direct  man- 
agement attention.  All  50  States  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies,  however,  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  in  conserving 
nongame  wildlife,  and  several  States 
have  developed  effective  programs  for 
protecting  these  species. 

The  Iowa  Conservation  Commission 
has  energetically  worked  to  protect  non- 
game  wildlife  habitat  and  to  conduct  use- 
ful research  on  the  habits  of  such  wild- 
life in  Iowa.  Nongame  wildlife  in  my 
State — marsh  wrens,  red-tailed  hawks, 
mourning  doves,  and  other  birds  and 
animals — bring  much  joy  to  many 
lowans  and  should  be  the  objective  of 
any  wildlife  management  program. 

Recently  the  commission  published  an 
excellent  article  in  its  magazine,  Iowa 
Conservationist,  which  outlines  the  at- 
tention and  resources  Iowa  has  devoted 
to  nongame  species.  Entitled  "Iowa's  Liv- 
ing Resources — Aiding  Nongame  Wild- 
life," the  article,  written  by  David  A. 
Newhouse,  describes  the  studies  and 
management  projects  imdertaken  by  the 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission  and  lists 
the  habitat  areas  available  for  nongame 
species. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Resources 
Protection  Subcommittee,  I  believe  the 
article  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


Iowa's  Livino  Rxsoukcbs  Aiding  Nongamx 

WnsLiFx 

(By  David  A.  Newhouse) 

The  American  pioneer  perspective,  regard- 
ing natural  resources  as  Inexhaxistlble.  Is 
unique — and  shortsighted.  Free  land,  clean 
water  and  abundant  energy  have  all  gone 
the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  victims  of 
over-exploltatlon.  Qenerations  of  Americans 
have  struggled  to  do,  make  and  have  more, 
seeking  the  good  life.  While  Income  and  pos- 
sessions are  gratifying,  the  quality  of  life 
depends  as  well  upon  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  culture  and  environment. 

We  rely  on  others  to  provide  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  stimulating  experiences 
that  enliven  us.  Our  lives  are  better  when 
"Someone"  furnishes  us  access  to  rivers  and 
lakes,  safe  roads.  Interesting  museums,  in- 
spiring parks,  good  schools  and  police,  fire 
and  military  protection.  "Someone"  else 
supplies  opportunities  to  indulge  our  tastes 
for  bowling,  movies,  concerts,  dining  or  races. 
We  can  see  America,  fly  the  friendly  skies  or 
shop  and  save  through  services  provided  by 
"Someone"  else.  Of  course,  we  Invest  a  smart 
part  of  our  Incomes  (as  taxes,  user  fees,  ad- 
missions, tickets,  etc.)  In  each  "Someone" 
who  affords  us  these  services  and  benefits. 

Without  patrons,  arts  and  amusements 
could  not  exist.  Unfortunately,  nongame 
wildlife  Is  one  of  Iowa's  living  resources  with- 
out a  "Someone",  without  definite  patrons 
(although  it  has  many  users  and  admirers). 
Responsibility  for  these  appreciatively  used 
animals  and  plants  constituting  Iowa's  "Liv- 
ing Resources"  has  fallen  upon  the  Pish  & 
Wildlife  Division,  although  it  has  heretofore 
been  provided  no  funds  to  accomplish  man- 
agement or  research.  Other  living  resources 
are  more  fortunate. 

The  beautiful  natural  areas  comprising 
our  state  parks  and  forests  are  provided  and 
maintained  by  state  general  funds,  assisted 
to  a  small  extent  by  scant  user  fees  and  fed- 
eral money.  County  conservation  boards 
manage  outdoor  areas  primarily  for  more  ac- 
tive recreation,  funded  again  by  tax  revenue, 
federal  funds,  and  Income  from  the  new 
wildlife  habitat  stamp.  Access  to  lakes  and 
rivers  is  provided  and  patroUed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Iowa  public  and  federal  gov- 
ernment as  well,  with  some  costs  offset  by 
boat  registration  fees. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  and  Iowa's  new 
Heritage  Conservation  Foundation  seek  to 
acquire  and  preserve  areas  of  unique  natxiral 
resources,  using  private  contributions.  The 
Preserves  Advisory  Board  performs  a  similar 
function  with  very  limited  public  revenue. 
Persons  Involved  in  the  wildlife  resource 
through  such  organizations  as  National  and 
State  Audubon  chapters,  Iowa  Ornithological 
Union  and  National  and  State  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration chapters  have  been  Instrumental  in 
raising  public  consciousness,  and  some  lim- 
ited habitat  management  and  research  In 
other  states. 

Iowa's  living  resources  benefit  more,  how- 
ever, from  the  patronage  of  hunters,  anglers 
and  trappers  than  from  any  other  source. 
State  and  federal  waterfowl  stamp  monies 
fund  land  acquisition,  management  and  re- 
search for  waterfowl  both  here  and  In  Can- 
ada. Wildlife  habitat  stamp  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  acquisition  and  management  of 
land,  and  for  providing  incentives  for  dem- 
onstrations of  wise  private  land  manage- 
ment. 

Trout  anglers  pay  for  their  sport  through 
the  purchase  of  trout  stamps.  Incidentally 
Improving  streams  for  other  species  and 
users.  Since  1937  these  resource  users  also 
have  paid  an  11  percent  excise  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  (and  more  re- 
cently, on  fishing  equipment)  to  perpetuate 
the  wildlife  resource.  These  funds  make 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  license  monies 
go  even  further,  and  support  greater  man- 
agement acUvltles  In  behalf  of  Iowa's  living 
resources. 
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If  nongame  wildlife  has  had  any  constitu- 
ency, any  "Someone"  In  Iowa.  It  has  been 
among  these  consumptive  recreationlsts. 
Federal  nongame  revenue  programs  similar 
to  those  for  fish  and  wildlife  have  died  In 
Congress  the  last  few  years,  stymied  In  part 
by  misguided  opposition  from  trade  unions 
and  hikers'  associations.  Although  some 
wildlife  habitat  has  been  acquired  by  federal 
and  state  general  revenues  under  open  spaces 
and  protected  water  areas  programs,  the  ma- 
jority of  land  managed  to  benefit  wildlife 
In  Iowa  has  been  acquired  with  the  fees  paid 
by  hunters  and  anglers. 

Marshes  managed  for  ducks  support  mas- 
sasaugas.  Blandlng's  turtles  and  marsh 
wrens  as  well.  Pheasant  nesting  cover  also 
produces  upland  sandpipers,  grasshopper 
mice  and  northern  harriers.  Broadwlnged 
hawks  and  spring  peepers  make  their  homes 
with  deer  and  turkeys  In  forested  areas.  Non- 
game  wildlife  has  been  a  by-product  of 
beneficent  game  management. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Division  of  the  Iowa  Conservation  Conunls- 
slon  has  not  been  purposefully  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  nongame  wildlife.  Even 
prior  to  official  designation  of  a  nongame 
wildlife  program.  Commission  personnel 
have  been  Involved  on  a  personal  level  with 
Iowa's  living  resources.  They  cooperate  with 
various  universities  and  state,  federal  and 
provincial  agencies  by  reporting  observa- 
tions of  marked  nongame  species.  In  Janu- 
ary they  assisted  with  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  nationwide  winter  bald  eagle 
survey.  They  participate  in  many  local  Au- 
dubon chapter  Christmas  Bird  Counts. 
Breeding  Bird  Surveys.  Cornell's  Colonial 
Bird  nesting  and  Nest  Record  Card  pro- 
grams, and  the  winter  Raptor  Survey  estab- 
lished by  state  ecologlst  Dean  Roosa.  Their 
observations  of  rare  or  unusual  species  In 
winter,  migration  and  nestins:  periods  are 
collected  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  the 
abundance  and  occurrence  of  nongame  wild- 
life. The  Missouri  River  unit  biologist.  Nell 
Helser.  Involves  his  summer  workers  In  sur- 
veying the  small  mammal  populations  in  the 
Loess  Hills,  providing  important  information 
on  that  unique  land  area. 

Research  conducted  by  Division  biologists 
concerns  nougame  wildlife,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  noneame  biologist  at 
Boone  has  Just  completed  a  study  of  utili- 
zation of  different  habitats  in  winter  by 
nongame  birds,  which  documents  the  value 
of  timber  and  shrub  plantings.  Over  the 
first  9  km  of  habitat  traversed,  a  new  bird 
species  was  detected  every  818  meters  (on 
the  average)  In  farmland,  compared  to  629  m 
In  shrub-planted  agricultural  fields  and  391 
m  In  forest.  New  species  continued  to  be 
found  in  diverse  forest  habitats  during  suc- 
cessive visits,  while  the  few  species  win- 
tering In  farmland  are  soon  detected,  without 
additions.  Nongame  bird  information  is  also 
being  collected  as  part  of  a  study  evaluating 
pheasant  and  duck  nesting  habitat  manipu- 
lation on  the  Ventura  Marsh  and  Mcintosh 
Wildlife  Areas  in  northern  Iowa.  About  600 
red-winged  black  birds,  20  bobllnks,  30  yel- 
lowthroats,  60  goldfinches  and  many  long- 
tailed  weasels,  mourning  doves,  dlckcissels, 
meadowlarks  and  field  and  song  sparrows 
were  known  produced  last  season  on  the 
Mcintosh  Area  alone.  About  60  white  pell- 
cans  also  summered  In  this  area  of  habitat 
supposedly  manipulated  solely  to  benefit 
game  species,  like  the  teal,  shovelers,  mal- 
lards and  coots  nesting  there. 

Commission  research  biologists  at  Charl- 
ton have  recently  completed  a  4-year  study 
to  evaluate  reintroduced  native  grasses 
which  could  provide  both  wildlife  nesting 
cover  and  very  desirable  warm-season  live- 
stock forage  for  the  private  landowner.  Prop- 
erly managed  native  grass  pastures  seeded  to 
pure  stands  of  switchgrass.  Indian  grass,  or 
big  bluestem  provided  suitable  nesting  cover 


for  a  variety  of  birds  including  rlngnecked 
pheasants,  red-winged  blackbirds,  eastern 
meadowlarks.  dlckcissels.  yeUowthroats  and 
field  sparrows. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  switch- 
grass  is  being  widely  planted  on  public  lands 
in  Iowa,  and  the  Commission  is  currently 
planning  to  use  some  of  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  the  new  wildlife  hablUt  stamps 
to  cost-share  the  establishment  of  switch- 
grass  pastures  on  private  land.  We  beUeve 
cattlemen  wlU  be  Impressed  with  switchgrass 
and  wUl  continue  to  plant  and  Include 
switchgrass  In  their  grazing  rotation  pro- 
grams even  after  cost-sharing  ceases.  Both 
game  and  nongame  species  of  wUdllfe  are 
expected  to  benefit  from  this  program. 

The  upland  wildlife  research  team  is  also 
currently  conducting  a  mourning  dove  nest- 
ing ecology  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
US.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  This  study 
compares  mourning  dove  nesting  success  in 
states  which  have  a  dove  hunting  season  and 
in  those  which  do  not.  The  project  also  gives 
perfect  opportunity  to  study  nesting  habits 
of  many  nongame  and  song  birds.  Five  study 
plots  of  differing  habitat  types.  Including 
both  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  searched  intensively  once  each 
week.  Nests  which  are  found  are  monitored 
on  a  weekly  basis  untU  the  fate  of  the  nest 
is  determined. 

In  1978  and  1979  the  mourning  dove  was 
the  most  common  nester  found  In  the  study 
plots,  accounting  for  39  percent  of  the  total 
nests.  Other  conunon  nesters  were  brown 
thrashers,  red-winged  blackbirds,  cardinals, 
robins,  grackles.  gray  catbirds  and  black- 
billed  and  yeUow-bllled  cuckoos.  The  black- 
billed  cuckoos  found  to  be  common  nesters 
are  apparently  quite  rare  in  some  parts  of 
Iowa.  In  1979,  the  nest  of  a  long-eared  owl, 
a  threatened  species  in  Iowa,  was  found  on 
the  study  area  and  the  nest  was  monitored 
until  young  successfully  fledged.  Several 
other  unusual  (green  heron,  rufous-sided 
towhee  and  cedar  waxwing)  nests  have  been 
found  and  monitored  during  the  two  years 
of  the  study.  One  whip-poor-will  nest  and 
one  yellow -breasted  chat  nest  have  also  been 
located.  Iowa's  nongame  birds  are  an  im- 
portant resource  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked when  wildlife  management  plans  are 
being  formulated. 

Besides  saving  wildlife  habitat  from  the 
ravages  of  plow  and  paving  machines,  these 
land  management  activities  for  wildlife  are 
the  Wildlife  Division's  greatest  contribution 
to  nongame  animals.  Much  of  the  quality 
wildlife  habitat  in  Iowa  would  not  exist,  were 
it  not  under  Commission  stewardship.  Rather 
than  being  managed  for  a  biologically  de- 
pauperate monoculture  of  com  or  beans, 
wildlife  management  areas  are  managed  in 
a  synecological  way.  This  means  that  many 
different  types  and  ages  of  vegetation  are 
maintained  in,  and  considered  as,  one  man- 
agement unit.  Such  diversity  of  habitat  re- 
sults in  use  by  diverse  wildlife  ^>ecles,  which 
we  enjoy  consumptively  and/or  nonconsump- 
tlvely. 

What  follows  is  an  annotated  catalog  of 
habitat  areas  available  to  Iowa's  living  re- 
sources, drawn  from  the  responses  of  Iowa's 
20  wildlife  management  biologists.  These 
managers  most  intimately  familiar  with 
wildlife  habitats  have  quantified  the  amount 
of  land  they  control  in  each  of  eight  general 
habitat  categories.  They  have  also  noted  non- 
game  wildlife  species  they  feel  are  indicative 
residents  and  users  of  each  of  those  habitat 

types. 

The  most  extensive  habitat  managed  by 
the  Wildlife  Division,  lakes  cover  over  49.000 
acres  (20.000  hectares)  of  the  20  wildlife 
management  units  (WMUs).  In  north- 
central  and  central  Iowa,  these  are  mostly 
natural  glacial  lakes  which  have  svirvlved 
widespread  agrictUtural  drainage.  Along  the 


major  border  rivers,  lakes  are  frequently  ox- 
bows and  now  landlocked  meanders  of  the 
mighty  rivers.  Elsewhere,  lakes  and  ponds 
have  been  created  by  impounding  streams; 
the  largest  of  these  are  the  federal  reser- 
voirs SaylorvUle.  Red  Rock,  Rathbun  and 
CoralvlUe.  Obviously,  Fisheries  and  Waters 
Divisions  are  more  involved  In  the  open 
water  resource,  but  lakes  play  an  Important 
part  In  the  holistic  approach  the  WUdllfe 
Division  applies  to  managing  for  wildlife. 

Nongame  species  commonly  associated 
with  lakes  are  white  pelicans,  double -crested 
cormorants,  painted  turtles,  herring  gulls, 
pied-billed  grebes,  great  blue  herons  and 
belted  kingfishers.  The  endangered  black - 
nose  shiner  has  been  found  In  Trumbull 
Lake,  and  migrating  ospreys  routinely  visit 
lakes  on  wildlife  management  areas  (WMAs) 
across  Iowa.  Bald  eagles  also  scavenge  fish 
from  lakes,  partictilarly  around  the  winter- 
ing eagle  concentrations  near  Missouri  Val- 
ley and  the  Quad  Cities.  Woods  and  prairie 
pools  in  southeastern  Iowa  harbor  the  en- 
dangered central  newt.  Threatened  spring 
peepers  stlU  chorus  from  eastern  woods 
ponds,  also. 

MABSH 

Unfortunately,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
prairie  marshes  that  once  dotted  Iowa,  giv- 
ing rise  to  place  names  like  Curlew,  Mallard 
and  Plover,  still  remain.  Marsh  habitat  man- 
aged by  the  Wildlife  Division  has  been  res- 
cued from  agricultural  tiling  or  recreated 
after  ill-considered  drainage.  Otir  larger 
marshes  are  shallow  flood-plain  Impound- 
ments, watered  by  diversion  from  adjacent 
streams. 

Here  we  find  pled-bllled  grebes,  American 
bitterns,  yellow-headed  blackbirds,  long- 
winged  blackbirds,  great  blue  herons,  snap- 
ping turtles  and  leopard  frogs.  Similar  species 
(redwings,  grackles,  bobolinks,  black  terns, 
swamp  sparrows  and  yellow-headed  black- 
birds) are  documented  from  Illinois  marshes. 
The  Blandlng's  turtle  is  threatened,  yet  oc- 
ciirs  In  this  limited  habitat  on  the  Big  Sioux, 
Black  Hawk,  CoralvlUe,  Odessa  and  Sweet 
Mash  WMUs.  Massasaugas,  threatened  rat- 
tlesnakes of  vanished  prairie  marshes,  now 
enjoy  management  which  ensures  their  per- 
petuation, with  several  Natrix  water  snakes, 
on  WMAs  in  Bremer  and  Louis  counties. 
Eared  grebes,  threatened  by  loss  of  habitat, 
use  msLTshes  of  northwestern  Iowa.  Cattle 
egrets  and  king  rails  visit  Sweet  Marsh.  En- 
dangered northern  harriers  were  formerly 
called  marsh  hawks  because  they  hunt  rod- 
ents so  extensively  in  this  habitat,  as  do 
short-eared  owls,  now  considered  extirpated 
by  habitat  degradation.  Blue-spotted  sala- 
manders, endangered  even  where  they  occur 
in  east-central  Iowa,  use  this  habitat.  L«ast 
shrews  and  long-  and  short-tailed  weasels, 
though  seldom  seen,  call  marshes  home. 
Fortxmately,  nearly  31,000  acres  (12,400  ha) 
of  such  habitat  Is  managed  to  their  benefit. 

STWCAIC 

Approximately  306  mUes  (492  kilometers) 
of  streams  flow  through  WMAs.  Most  are 
warm-water  streams  of  low  gradient,  lined 
with  riparian  timber  considered  later  as  a 
separate  habitat  type.  About  47  mUes  (76 
km)  are  cold-water  ("trout")  streams,  aU  in 
the  northeast,  whose  narrow  valleys  lined 
with  upland  hardwoods  are  also  home  to  ruf- 
fed grouse.  Fishing,  boating  and  canoeing  are 
the  obvious  open-water  activities.  Careful  ob- 
servers, however,  note  the  activity  of  belted 
kingfishers,  great  blue  herons,  green  herons, 
bank  swallows  and  even  fiathead  minnows 
typical  of  riverine  habit. 

Channelization,  impoundment  and  sllta- 
tlon  from  erosion  have  altered  the  character 
of  Iowa  streams.  Pew  rivers  except  In  the 
northeast  still  support  threatened  river  ot- 
ters. Redslde  dace,  considered  extirpated,  are 
known  from  the  Maquoketa  River.  The  en- 
dangered plains  topmlnnow  has  been  found 
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River.  Cooper's  hawks,  sharp-shinned  hawks 
and  long-eared  owls  visit  WMUs  along  the 
length  of  the  Des  Moines  River  valley  across 
Iowa.  Five-lined  sklnks,  black  rat  snakes  and 
bobcats  may  all  evade  human  contact  In  ex- 
tensive northern  forests. 

Management  In  this  forest  type  which  re- 
tains or  enhances  additional  vegetative  lay- 
ers (by  restricting  grazing  or  by  all-age  man- 
agement, for  example)  Increases  the  number 
of  avian  feeding  associations  using  the  area. 
Most  winter  resident  birds  found  In  my  re- 
search are  ground  feeders,  bark  gleaners  or 
probers,  predators  and  adaptable  generallsts 
with  variable  diets.  Loss  of  understory 
shrubs,  predicts  Dean  Stauffer,  would  lead 
to  reductions  In  rufous-slded  towhees,  oven- 
birds,  acadlan  flycatchers  and  wood  thrushes. 
These  same  species  require  extensive  blocks 
of  timber  habitat,  as  do  American  redstarts, 
tufted  titmice,  warbling  vireos  and  scarlet 
tanagers.  Large  habitat  blocks  are  most  Im- 
portant to  rare  species  that  require  that 
habitat  type;  many  small  blocks  of  essen- 
tially similar  habitat  are  of  much  lower  value. 
This  highlights  the  Importance  of  wildlife 
management  planning  for  nearly  42.000  acres 
(16,900  ha)  of  upland  forests.  Including  some 
State  Forest  lands,  by  Division  biologists. 

SHRUB/TREE  PLANTINGS 

Although  Iowa  has  relatively  Utle  forest 
land,  shrubs  and  trees  are  usually  planted  In 
open  areas  for  reasons  other  than  reforesta- 
'  tlon.  Windbreaks,  farm  groves,  fencerows, 
landscape  plantings  and  Christmas  tree 
farms  begin  In  this  way.  Such  plantings  are 
used  by  nongame  animals  almost  Imme- 
diately. Here  they  flnd  shelter  from  frigid 
winds,  searing  sun  and  aerial  predators.  They 
also  utUze  the  strips  of  cover  as  avenues  of 
travel  and  escape.  An  amazing  number  and 
variety  of  songbirds  nest  In  these  plantings, 
also.  Installation  of  such  cover  to  break  the 
monotonous  expanse  of  crop  fields  benefits 
both  wildlife  residents  and  human  managers. 
Durward  Allen  (in  The  Farmer  and  Wildlife) 
and  Wallace  Anderson  (In  Making  Land  Pro- 
duce Useful  Wildlife)  both  point  out  that 
songbirds;  raptors,  weasel,  etc.  using  shrub 
rows  are  eCBclent  eradlcators  of  agricultural 
pests  (ground  squirrels.  Insects,  etc.).  Deep- 
rooted,  wind-breaking,  perennial  plantings 
also  reduce  the  loss  of  wind-  and  water- 
borne  sell  by  erosion. 

The  species  commonly  associated  with 
shrub  plantings  are  adaptable  generallsts, 
also  found  In  forest  edge  situations.  Brown 
thrasher  nests  are  usually  found  In  multi- 
flora  rose  thickets  by  division  researchers. 
Catbirds  also  utilize  this  cover,  and  Scots 
pine  as  well.  Mourning  doves,  common 
grackles,  song  sparrows,  American  robins, 
yellow-billed  cuckoos  and  white-footed  mice 
also  frequent  hedgerows,  and  tree  sparrows 
are  common  there  In  winter.  Oraber  and 
Oraber  found  field  sparrows,  tndlgo  buntings, 
red-wlnged  backblrds  and  American  gold- 
finches In  Illinois  shrub/orchard  plantings, 
as  well.  Hawthorn  is  used  here  for  nesting  by 
rose-breasted  grosbeaks  and  eastern  king- 
birds. One  of  nature's  little  dramas.  In  which 
a  threatened  loggerhead  shrike  Impales  a 
captured  vole  upon  a  hawthorn  spike  for  a 
later  repast.  Is  seldom  witnessed  by  humans. 
Yellow  and  blue-winged  warblers,  sublects  of 
concern,  also  nest  In  suitable  brushy  habi- 
tat. Including  plum  thickets  and  willows. 

Comrolsslon  land  managers  have  been  di- 
viding croi^elds  and  grassland  areas  with 
wildlife  plantings  that  provide  food  and/or 
cover.  Over  4.100  acres  (I680h8)  have  been 
planted  to  nine-bark,  pine,  honeysuckle, 
autumn  and  Russian  olives  and  dogwood, 
with  more  planned  each  year.  Private  citizens 
may  obtain  these  same  plants  to  establish 
wildlife  cover  from  the  State  Forest  Nursery 
In  Ames.  As  figures  from  my  research  show, 
enhancement  of  agricultural  fields  with 
strips  of  shrubs  and  trees  has  the  effect  of 
adding  SO  percent  more  bird  species  in  this 


Improved    habitat.    Bird    qiedes    diversity 
trebles,  as  well. 

GRASSLAND 

Native  bluestem  prairie  originally  cohered 
raughly  the  northwestern  three-quarters  of 
Iowa.  Much  of  that  land  Is  now  managed  for 
a  taller  annual  grass  with  yellow  seeds.  Grass- 
lands that  presently  cover  most  of  the  im- 
glaclated  southern  half  of  Iowa  were  wrested 
In  part  from  oak-hickory  forests.  Livestock, 
pheasants  and  coyotes  have  replaced  bison, 
prairie  chickens  and  red  wolves  as  human  use 
changed  the  character  of  the  land.  Now  we 
commonly  flnd  meadowlarks,  dlckclssels, 
bobolinks,  American  goldfinches,  plains  pock- 
et gophers,  short-tailed  shrews,  thirteen- 
llned  ground  squirrels,  upland  sandpipers, 
meadow  voles  and  deer  mice  in  pastures  and 
hayflelds.  Illinois  accounts  aJd  redwings; 
house  sparrows  and  grackles  to  these  grass- 
land nesters. 

The  continued  existence  of  many  species 
has  been  threatened  as  prairies  died  for  com. 
Endangered  upland  sandpipers  and  northern 
harriers  both  nest  on  the  Rathbun  WMU, 
however,  and  are  known  from  Harrison  and 
Monona  counties  and  the  Big  Sioux,  Black- 
hawk,  Mount  Ayr,  Red  Rock,  Rlverton  and 
SaylorvlUe  WMUs.  Grasshopper  mice,  pigmy 
shrews  and  burrowing  owls  are  holding  out 
on  WMAs  in  the  northwest.  The  threatened 
plains  spadefoot  toad  and  endangered  plains 
pocket  mouse  survive  along  the  Missouri 
River.  Spotted  skunks  and  least  weasels  are 
declining,  and  should  be  considered  threat- 
ened by  loss  of  habitat.  Threatened  ornate 
box  turtles  beneflt  from  management  along 
the  Iowa  River.  And  short-eared  owls,  con- 
sidered extirpated  or  occasional  migrants, 
are  thought  to  nest  in  southcentral  WMAs. 

Commission  biologists  manage  over  33,000 
acres  (13,500  ha)  of  grassland  hay  for  nest- 
ing cover.  Delayed  flrst  cutting  of  hay,  to 
prevent  destruction  of  pheasant  hens  and 
nests,  and  timing  the  last  cutting  to  allow 
sufficient  regrowth  to  provide  winter  cover, 
are  essential  management  practices.  Rota- 
tion of  grazing  between  cool-  and  warm-sea- 
son grass  pastures,  suggested  earlier,  also 
beneflts  wildlife,  as  shown  by  heavy  nest 
densities  of  songbirds  In  big  bluestem  and 
Indian  grass  pastures. 

CtTLTIVATED 

Intensive  agriculture  manages  Iowa's 
rich  soil  for  one  or  two  crops,  to  the  un- 
fortunate detriment  of  most  other  living 
resources.  Since  approximately  95  percent 
(34  of  35.8  million  acres)  of  Iowa's  surface 
is  cultivated,  this  constitutes  a  major  Im- 
pact on  wildlife.  The  few  species  we  usually 
see  In  farmland  are  horned  larks,  meadow- 
larks,  deer  mice,  tblrteen-Uned  ground 
squirrels,  klUdeers  and  plains  pocket 
gophers.  House  sparrows  also  abound  where 
farm  buildings  provide  nest  sites 

Why  then  should  the  Commission  lease 
some  of  its  land  for  cultivation?  Not  for  the 
small  amount  of  cash  rent  received,  as- 
suredly. Rather,  management  plans  which 
follow  wise-use  principles  allow  Commission 
lands  to  become  demonstration  areas  which 
private  land  managers  can  emulate.  Crop 
rotation,  erosion  control,  proper  harvest 
timing  and  fleld  fragmentation  with  wild- 
life cover  are  all  practiced  here.  About  20 
percent  of  the  crop  is  left  for  wildlife  food, 
also.  This  not  only  makes  the  WMA  more  at- 
tractive to  wildlife,  but  reduces  the  Impact 
of  wildlife  feeding  on  adjacent  private  crops. 
As  a  result,  unflooded  fields  managed  by 
cultivation,  especially  along  our  major  res- 
ervoirs, beneflt  all  kinds  of  wildlife  (Includ- 
ing least  shrews)    and  recreatlonlsts  alike. 

SUMMARY   AND   OTTTLOOK 

These  habitats  also  exist  in  State  Parks, 
Forests.  Preserves  and  fishing  access  areas. 
The  management  and  recreational  use  of 
those  lands  is  different  from  WMA's.  Prom 
wildlife's    standpoint,    however,    designated 
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uses  do  not  make  habitats  more  or  less  de- 
sirable. Quantity,  quality  and  type  of  habi- 
tat are  the  significant  factors  to  our  living 
resources.  Wildlife  habitat  U  a  critical  need 
in  Iowa,  yet  the  WlldlUe  Dlvlson  manages 
only  0.69  percent  of  the  surface  of  Iowa  for 
wildlife.  This  puts  Iowa  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  states,  In  terms  of  public  lands  man- 
agement. Fortunately,  those  246,500  managed 
acres  (99,700  ha)  are  unmatched  for  their 
beneflts  to  nongame  vrildllfe.  They  also 
benefit  the  general  public;  40  percent  of  the 
use  of  WMAs  Is  by  nonlicensed  recreatlon- 
lsts, who  spend  860,000  to  1,106,000  days 
each  year  observing  and  enjoying  our  living 
resources. 

An  effective  program  for  the  future  non- 
game  resource  of  Iowa  is  now  being  designed 
to  the  Wildlife  IM vision.  This  laudable  effort 
18  being  supported  by  hunters  and  anglers, 
the  effective  but  unofficial  patrons  of  non- 
game  wildlife  to  date.  A  primary  considera- 
tion, of  course.  Is  program  funding.  The  peo- 
ple of  Iowa,  all  of  whom  enjoy  or  benefit 
from  our  living  resources,  must  assume  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  In  this  area.  Exact 
sources  of  the  revenue  are  less  important 
than  their  continuity  and  effective  use. 
Money  devoted  to  nongame  wildlife  must 
produce,  manage  or  preserve  habitat  to  enstire 
the  existence  of  nongame  wildlife  In  our 
state.  "Wildlife  has  continually  been  rele- 
gated to  areas  that  are  difficult  to  cultivate 
or  to  Intensively  manage,  and  these  areas 
continue  to  dwindle  as  new  economic  uses 
are  discovered.  There  are  two  broad  alterna- 
tives available  to  society.  The  flrst  U  to  con- 
tinue managing  with  a  dwindling  habitat 
base  usurped  by  an  expanding  urban  popula- 
tion and  intenslflcatlon  of  agricultural  prac- 
tices, or  secondly,  stimulate  incorporation  of 
habitat  management  practices  In  land  use 
planning  .  .  .  "(Evans  and  Probasco  1977:14- 
15). 

We  clearly  need  to  take  an  assertive  stand 
for  expanding  the  habitat  of  the  living  re- 
sources with  whom  we  share  this  land,  and 
who  improve  the  quality  of  our  life.  The 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission's  Wildlife  Di- 
vision, supported  by  hunters  and  anglers,  has 
shown  the  way.  We  challenge  you  to  claim 
and  perpetuate  your  heritage  of  living 
resources-^ 


to  mail  at  the  lower  rate.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  an  error  which  deserves  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  long  time  Kiwanian,  I  can  attestr 
to  the  importance  of  service  clubs  to  the 
local  community.  These  groups,  whether 
it  be  Kiwanis.  Rotary.  Lions,  or  Optimist, 
provide  a  forum  where  members  can 
meet  and  discuss  ways  to  better  the  sur- 
roimding  community.  Through  their 
tireless  devotion  to  a  host  of  r^iaritable 
causes,  these  local  philanthropists  pro- 
vide the  leadership  necessary  to  assist 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  Each  mem- 
ber, with  a  vested  interest  in  his  local 
community,  is  always  willing  to  contrib- 
ute his  time  and  energy  to  those  causes 
which  will  best  serve  his  neighbors, 
regardless  of  political  party,  social  sta- 
tus, or  family  background.  Frequently, 
these  organizations  are  behind  many  of 
the  most  charitable  activities  within  a 
community. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Postal  Service  has 
seen  fit  to  deny  these  clubs  the  same 
privileges  granted  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. By  singling  out  these  groups 
the  Post  OflSce  has  severely  hampered 
the  service  club's  ability  to  use  the  mail 
as  a  viable  way  of  keeping  their  mem- 
bers and  the  community  informed  of 
their  activities.  This  disparity,  for  which 
there  is  no  logical  Justification,  must  be 
addressed  and  corrected. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  request  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  to  insure  that  civic  organiza- 
tions— Kiwanis,  Lions,  Rotary,  Optimist, 
Civitan,  and  others — be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  exemplary  service  to  the  local 
community  uninhibited  by  outdated.  In- 
equitable postal  regulations.* 


NONPROFIT  THIRD-CLASS  MAILING 

RATES  FOR  SERVICE  CLUBS 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  joining  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
Stewart,  as  an  original  cosponsor  to  S. 
2399,  which  would  extend  special  non- 
profit third-class  mailing  rates  to  service 
clubs. 

Congress  has  long  provided  special 
third-class  mailing  privileges  to  certain 
specified  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
rationale  behind  this  practice  is  to  en- 
courage the  existence  of  those  groups 
which  actively  promote  community  serv- 
ice functions  through  civic  involvement. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  noble  goal. 
It  is  essential  that  philanthropic,  labor, 
and  educational  organizations — to  name 
a  few — be  allowed  to  flourish  in  today's 
society — even  if  this  means  occasional 
preferential  treatment  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  81st  Con- 
gress decided  which  groups  would  bene- 
flt from  these  special  rates  they  made  a 
glaring  oversight.  I  am  referring  to  their 
refusal  to  Include  such  service  clubs  as 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Optimist,  Lions,  and 
many  others.  In  those  groups  authorized 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918,  Estonia  proclaimed  itself 
an  independent  republic.  We  honor  and 
remember  this  date  in  the  United  States 
despite  the  fact  that  Estonia  has  been 
forcibly  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1944. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  again  fully 
cognizant  of  Soviet  aggression,  I  think 
that  it  is  right  to  remember  the  plight 
of  the  pe<H)le  of  Estonia  and  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  their  nati(Hi. 

Soviet  policy  in  Estonia  for  the  past 
40  years  has  been  to  deny  basic  human 
and  national  rights  to  Estonians.  Much 
of  the  preservation  of  ethnic  identity, 
therefore,  is  through  national  and  local 
associations  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  In  addition,  the  Estonisuis 
have  suffered  the  humiliation  of  having 
to  adopt  the  Russian  language  and  cul- 
ture in  conjunction  with  a  policy  of  set- 
tling Russians  in  Estonia  and  sending 
Estonians  to  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Estonian  dissidents  opposed  to 
such  an  outrageous  state  of  affairs  have 
been  Jailed. 

As  the  1980  Olympic  games  approach. 
Estonia  will  once  again  have  to  suffer 
indignity.  The  yachting  regatta  is  to  be 
held  in  Tallinn,  the  capital.  It  is  of  great 
importsmce  to  Estonians  everywhere  that 
this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  their 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  dominatlMi.  All 
of  us  who  value  our  independence  and 


freedom  of  speech  must  be  made  aware 
of  this  fact,  particularly  those  nations 
that  vtrill  participate  in  the  regatta. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must 
keep  a  vigil  on  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  give  encouragement  to 
all  those  people  around  the  world  who 
are  suffering  the  consequences  of  actions 
by  that  Government.  February  was  the 
month  in  which  we  remember  the  right 
of  freedom  for  the  Baltic  States.  We.  who 
enjoy  our  freedom,  must  not  be  selfish. 
The  cause  of  Estonian  independmce  is 
just  and  it  Is  a  cause  to  which  I  give  my 
support.* 

TARGETED  JOBS  CREDIT,  OF  H.R. 
2797,  THE  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1979, 1  Introduced  S.  1861,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
clude 19-year-olds  imder  targeted  jobs 
credit  work-study  programs.  In  Novem- 
ber the  Finance  Committee,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Matsttnaga.  accepted  a 
similar  provision  imder  section  7(g)  of 
the  Technical  Corrections  Act.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
completed  their  work  on  the  bill  this 
week,  March  18  and  19  respectively. 

The  committee  understood  that  by 
including  19-year-olds  under  the  credit 
we  could  improve  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  an  additional  50 
percent  of  hard-to-employ  teenagers 
who  are  enrolled  in  wwk-study  pro- 
grams. It  is  ironic  that  at  the  time  the 
Senate  was  agreeing  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  effort  to  reduce  hard- 
core unemployment,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  (IRS),  or  at  least  some 
members  of  its  staff,  as  noted  by  Senator 
Matsunaca  in  his  Congressional  Record 
statement  of  February  26  which  is  re- 
printed below,  was  discussing  a  proposed 
regulatorv  interpretation  <rf  targeted 
jobs  credit  tax  law  that  would  decimate 
these  programs.  The  concerned  regula- 
tory interpretatlOTi  would  deny  the  em- 
ployer tax  credit  for  as  many  as  90  per- 
cent of  work -study  students  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  cover. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Matsttnaga,  and,  moreover,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
IRS  Commissioner  Jerome  Kurtz  that 
further  clarifies  IRS's  regulatory  intent 
for  section  51(d)  (8)  (B)  of  the  targeted 
jobs  credit  tax  law,  and  also  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Matsunaga. 
The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record. 
Feb.  a«.  1980] 
Clarification  or  Section  51  (d)  or  thc 
Internal  Retentte  Code 
Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr.    President.    It    has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  provision  on 
targeted  Job  tax  credit  for  youths  participat- 
ing in  a  qualified  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram  may  be  interpreted  by   the   Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  require  the  educational 
experience  to  match  the  Job  training.  Under 
this  interpretation,  the  credit  would  not  ap- 
ply to  an  auto  mechanic  student  woiiclng  in 
a  nonauto  mechanic  Job. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  committee 
which  drafted  the  conference  report  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  drafted  the 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1979,  I  am  un- 
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to  all  functions  of  the  Federal  budget, 
not  just  the  national  defense  function. 

The  fight  against  inflation  is  a  na- 
tional one  and  we  must  all  be  prepared 
to  evaluate  needs  along  the  lines  stressed 
by  the  Senator.  I  believe  his  remarks 
deserve  wide  attention,  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks   of    Senator    Edmund    S.    Muskie 

Before    the   Food    Markxtimc    Instttute, 

March  11,  1980 

Samuel  Gompers  was  a  founder  and  lead- 
ing spokesman  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. A  reporter  once  asked  him  "What  does 
labor  want?" 

His  reply  was  pointedly  brief:   "More." 

Sadly  for  the  art  of  budget  management, 
not  all  such  questions  are  answered  so  suc- 
cinctly; nor  with  such  disarming  candor. 

Each  year,  as  the  Federal  budget  takes 
shape,  agencies  of  Government  plead  their 
cases  for  new  resources.  They  are  eloquent. 
They  are  persuasive.  Their  deprivations  are 
Indexed  by  computer. 

But  it  all  comes  down  in  the  end  to  a 
simple,  one  syllable  request:  "More." 

Unfortunately,  however,  budget  makers 
must  be  content  with  unhappy  realities. 
Resorces  are  limited.  Demands  are  not. 

And  so,  a  great  debate  ensues  on  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  Federal  dollar. 

The  congressional  budget  process  is  a 
forum  for  that  debate  and  a  channel  through 
which  competing  Interests  are  weighed  and 
balanced.  It  is  a  testing  place.  And  those 
who  argue  for  a  larger  share  of  funds  must 
do  so  in  the  face  of  three  fundamental  re- 
straints: The  effort  to  balance  the  budget: 
the  effort  to  limit  taxation:  and  competing 
demands  from  other  quarters. 

Each  spring,  groups  and  associations  as- 
semble in  Washington  to  participate  in  that 
argument.  That  is  a  useful  contribution.  You 
know  the  needs  and  challenges  of  your  in- 
dustry far  better  than  legislators  do.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  understand  your  con- 
cerns and  to  appreciate  their  relevance  to 
spending  and  budgeting  decisions. 

In  any  given  year,  spending  constraints 
and  those  competing  demands  for  Federal  at- 
tention impose  limits  on  what  any  interest 
group  can  hope  to  realize  In  the  Federal 
budget  picture.  But  this  year,  those  con- 
straints are  more  severe  than  ever. 

We  are  facing  an  economic  crisis  which 
will  Impose  the  harshest  kind  of  restraint 
on  Federal  spending.  We  are  facing  very  real 
and  much  Justified  demands  for  a  balanced 
budget.  And  we  are  also  facing  heightened 
International  tensions  which  create  strong 
new  pressures  for  an  expansion  of  military 
spending — an  expansion  which  will  further 
contraln  the  domestic  budget. 

As  representatives  of  one  of  America's  most 
important  industries,  you  are  concerned 
about  the  health  of  our  economy.  As  Amer- 
icans, as  citizens,  and  as  parents,  you  are 
concerned  about  the  state  of  our  defenses 
and  prospects  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Both  concerns  are  Intimately  linked  to 
the  current  debate  regarding  military  spend- 
ing. I  would  like  to  focus  on  that  debate  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks.  It  is  a  debate 
which  will  determine  a  great  deal  about  our 
role  in  the  world  and  our  prosperity  at  home. 
Unfortunately,  the  debate  has  too  often  been 
framed  in  misleading  terms. 

Some  demand  an  after-inflation  increase 
of  three  percent  in  military  spending.  Others 
argue  that  five  percent  is  needed.  Still  others 
insist  that  twice  that  amount  would  barely 
cover  necessities. 

Particularly  during  election  years,  such 
arguments  tend  to  degenerate  Into  simple- 
minded  one-upsmanship. 

"If  a  five  percent  increase  will  make  ub 
stronger,  ten  percent  will  be  twice  as  effec- 
Uve." 


This  frantic  game  of  bidding  up  percent- 
age points  Is  a  deeply  flawed  analysis  of 
needs.  In  fact,  It  is  no  analysis  at  all.  It  be- 
gins with  conclusions  and  works  back  to 
questions.  It  settles  on  a  level  of  Investment, 
then  looks  for  things  to  buy. 

Logic  demands  a  reversal  of  that  process. 
So  does  a  rational  defense  spending  plan. 
There  is  no  room  for  panic  In  the  treatment 
of  this  issue. 

Dispassionate  analysis  may  well  determine 
a  need  for  a  substantial  military  spending 
increase.  But  until  that  analysis  is  made,  no 
one  can  say  how  much  is  enough — let  alone 
assign  percentage  points. 

Any  student  of  mathematics  knows  that 
solutions  can't  be  found  until  problems  are 
stated  correctly.  We  must  begin  to  solve  our 
military  problems  by  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions— questions  about  the  ends  we  want  to 
achieve  and  the  means  required  to  achieve 
them. 

Military  power  Is  not  an  end  but  a  means — 
a  means  for  securing  our  defense  and  for 
advancing  our  foreign  policy  Interests.  Arbi- 
trary comparisons  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  military  spending  bear  no  necessary 
relationship  to  relative  levels  of  strength. 

"How  much  for  defense?"  is  the  ultimate 
question  which  we  In  Congress  must  address. 
But  some  Important  preliminary  questions 
must  be  answered  first.  Too  many  observers 
are  inclined  to  reach  for  the  checkbook  be- 
fore asking  questions  like  these: 

What  are  our  Interests?  How  are  they 
threatened?  What  do  we  need  to  defend  our- 
selves? What  can  we  afford  to  spend  in  pur- 
suit of  less  vital  interests?  How  can  we  do 
It  with  maximiim  efficiency  and  at  minimum 
cost? 

If  those  questions  are  to  be  answered 
responsibly,  they  must  be  approached  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  not  to  prove 
any  preconceived  notions.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  obvious  answers. 

The  term  "political  science"  is  a  poor 
characterization.  In  Its  most  sublime  mo- 
ments, the  process  of  Government  can  be 
raised  to  the  beauty  of  an  art,  but  never  to 
the  precision  of  a  science. 

Scientists  enjoy  the  luxury  of  relying  on 
solid  assumptions  and  depending  on  reliable, 
reproducible  formulas.  Water  will  freeze  at 
32  degrees.  You  can  count  on  it  every  time. 

But  America's  security  cannot  be  pegged 
to  percentage  points.  It  Isn't  that  easy.  Only 
a  rigorous  analysis  of  needs,  capabilities, 
costs  and  benefits  can  build  the  foundation 
for  well  Informed  Judgments.  And  even  those 
Judgments  can  only  be  tentative. 

Beware  of  the  practitioner  of  statecraft 
who  designs  his  policies  on  a  calculator. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Sir  Joslah 
Stamp  was  the  head  of  Britain's  Inland  Reve- 
nue Department.  "The  government  is  very 
keen  on  amassing  statistics,"  he  said.  "They 
collect  them,  add  them,  raise  them  to  the 
Nth  Power,  take  the  cube  root  and  prepare 
wonderful  diagrams.  But  you  must  never 
forget  that  every  one  of  these  figures  comes 
in  the  first  Instance  from  the  vUlage  watch- 
man, who  Just  puts  down  what  he  damn 
pleases." 

Hopefully,  the  mUltary  and  Intelligence 
officers  who  provide  us  with  statistics  are 
more  fastidious  than  the  village  watchman. 
But  accurate  statistics  are  useless  and  even 
misleading  unless  they  are  reviewed  In  the 
setting  of  an  overall  strategic  context. 

There  are  three  basic  elements  of  the  set- 
ting within  which  defense  spending  must 
properly  be  considered— military,  diplomatic, 
and  economic.  Let  me  review  some  basic  as- 
sumptions about  this  broader  setting,  begin- 
ning with  the  military  environment. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  Indeed  a 
dangerous  place.  There  are  forces  at  large 
who  wish  us  111.  Some  are  capable  of  frustrat- 
ing our  ambitions  and  undermining  our  in- 
terests. A  few  are  positioned  to  threaten  our 
economy  and  erode  the  security  of  our  allies. 
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But  only  one  nation  Is  powerful  eno\igb 
to  threaten  our  very  survival.  It  Is  the  Soviet 
threat  which  concerns  us  most  of  all.  It  is 
the  Soviet  threat  which  dominates  our 
strategic  thinking  and  sets  the  pace  for  our 
military  planners. 

It  Is  a  real  threat,  and  a  sobering  one.  But 
it  is  not  a  threat  which  we  are  unprep«««d 
to  meet. 

In  recent  years,  the  Soviets  have  expanded 
and  modernized  their  military  at  an  unprec- 
edented rate.  They  have  bxillt  a  formidable 
force.  The  statistically  Inclined  have  con- 
structed startling  tables  with  disconcerting 
comparisons  of  tanks,  aircraft  and  soldiers. 
We  have  all  seen  colored  maps  of  the  world 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  spheres  of  In- 
fluence boldy  shaded  in  red.  But  somewhere 
in  the  Kremlin,  a  similar  map  disquiets  the 
commissars. 

Our  military  planners  are  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  strength  of  Soviet  arms  and 
the  nature  of  Soviet  intentions.  Preliminary 
evidence  suggests  some  dangerous  disparities 
that  must  promptly  be  redressed  In  various 
categories  of  Soviet  and  American  forces. 

But  the  world  is  not  a  chessboard  with  32 
squares  on  each  side  and  equal  access  to  the 
center  of  the  game.  And  disparities  In  num- 
bers are  not  the  only  measures  of  strength. 
The  Soviets  are  ringed  on  the  east,  west 
and  south  by  resentful  satellites,  a  powerfiil 
Chinese  enemy,  and  a  strong  NATO  alliance. 
We  have  no  enemies  at  our  borders. 
We  are  allied  with  powerful  friends.  On 
whom  can  the  Soviets  rely?  Taken  together, 
NATO,   Japan    and   the    United    States    are 
clearly  superior  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

And  If  the  order  to  attack  came  down  from 
Moscow  to  the  satellites,  no  one  Is  sure  at 
whom  they  would  aim. 

Beyond  such  comparisons,  a  nation's  power 
Is  the  sum  of  many  ingredients.  In  every 
significant  nonmllltary  match-up,  the 
Soviets  come  up  short. 

In  a  moment  of  candor,  Leon  Trotsky  once 
observed  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only 
nation  on  earth  where  the  work  Is  done  by 
hand  and  the  books  are  written  by  machine. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  still  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world. 

Our  strategic  nuclear  missiles,  bombers, 
and  submarines  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
Soviets,  we  retain  the  capability  to  devastate 
the  Soviet  Union— even  if  they  shoot  first. 
.  Our  Navy  Is  unsurpassed  around  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Navy  Is  superior  only  In 
Soviet  home  waters  where  we  would  go  only 
as  a  last  resort. 

We  and  our  NATO  allies  have  enough 
ground  and  air  forces  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack 
on  Europe. 

Our  military  options  are  limited  only  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  other  areas  where  geog- 
raphy and  a  long  term  Soviet  presence  have 
given  them  a  substantial  edge. 

Iran  Is  not  such  an  area.  The  Soviets 
would  retain  geographic  and  logistical 
advantages.  But  they  could  not  be  confident 
of  victory.  They  could  depend  on  paying  a 
very  high  price  for  their  aggression. 

None  of  this  suggests  that  the  west  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Communist  super- 
power. The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
taught  us  a  valuable  lesson.  But  the  evidence 
Indicates  that  their  experience  with  aggres- 
sion has  taught  the  Soviets  some  lessons  as 
well. 

It  is  said  that  all  they  understand  is  force. 
But  they  also  understand  the  cost  of  a  sud- 
den shutdown  in  the  flow  of  western  tech- 
nology. They  understand  the  propaganda 
consequences  of  a  widespread  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  Olympics  They  understand  what 
their  brutality  has  cost  them  in  the  percep- 
tions of  the  Third  World. 

Perhaps  they  do  not  yet  fully  understand 
the  price  of  military  adventurism.  That  Is 
one  reason  why  we  may  be  compelled  to 
strengthen  our  own  defenses. 


But  It  Is  essential  that  we  keep  In  mind 
another  context  for  strategic  decision- 
making: The  economic  setting. 

We  cannot  provide  for  the  conunon 
defense  with  insufficient  arms.  But  a  valid 
assessment  of  our  national  security  goes  well 
beyond  an  Inventory  of  firepower. 

Understandably  enough,  Soviet  brutality 
has  distracted  our  attention  from  problems 
closer  to  home. 

But  Soviet  troops  are  not  destroying  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Inflation 
Is  doing  that. 

Soviet  bayonets  are  not  eroding  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  Inflation  Is  doing 
that. 

Soviet  bombs  are  not  demolishing  the 
foundations  of  our  economy.  Inflation  is 
doing  that. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  serious  threat  to 
important  American  Interests.  But  no  foreign 
enemy  is  nearly  strong  enough  to  attack  us 
here  in  our  homes.  Inflation  is  the  only 
enemy  with  the  power  to  make  that  con- 
quest— not  in  some  uncertain  period  of 
future  vulnerability,  but  today.  Now. 

Let  those  who  speak  glibly  of  a  ten-percent 
increase  in  military  spending  for  the  next 
five  years  think  once  or  twice  about  that. 

Who  are  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
scream  loudest  about  the  inflationary  Impact 
of  the  Federal  deficit?  They  are  the  very 
same  Members  who  demand  that  we  spend 
one  hundred  bUUon  more  than  the  President 
has  requested  In  an  already  expanded  mili- 
tary budget  for  1981  through  1984. 

There  are  program  managers  In  the 
Pentagon  today  who  must  be  convinced  that 
they've  died  and  gone  to  heaven. 

Just  a  short  time  ago,  the  Pentagon  was 
designing  a  "high-low"  mix  for  both  ships 
and  aircraft.  The  "high"  mix  of  expensive, 
sophisticated  ships  and  planes  would  per- 
form the  more  difficult  tasks.  The  "low"  mix 
of  less  expensive  systems  would  be  perfectly 
adequate  for  less  demanding  missions. 

But  the  scent  of  cash  is  In  the  air.  The 
high-low  mix  Is  no  longer  fashionable.  Mili- 
tary planners  are  concentrating  now  on  the 
most  expensive  ships  and  planes. 

Super  sophistication  and  high  technology 
Is  certainly  valuable  in  some  combat 
scenarios.  But  not  every  mission  demands 
such  capabilities. 

In  the  area  of  military  planning,  as  In 
many  other  endeavors,  It  sometimes  seems 
that  our  cleverness  has  surpassed  our  wis- 
dom. Why  should  we  buy  the  most  expen- 
sive ships  or  aircraft  when  cheaper  and  less 
sophisticated  weapons  will  meet  the  stand- 
ard? In  many  tactical  missions,  numbers  are 
more  Important  than  gimmicks. 

It  is  more  than  Just  thrift  and  prudence 
which  recommends  efficient  military  spend- 
ing. Inflation  Is  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  making  the  nickel  candy  bar  extinct.  In 
Just  one  year,  the  production  cost  of  many 
major  aircraft  has  Increased  by  60  percent. 
Next  year,  the  average  carrier-based  tactical 
aircraft  is  expected  to  cost  twenty-seven  mil- 
Uon  dollars. 

Inflation  drains  our  national  strength.  It 
erodes  our  ability  to  influence  International 
events.  It  aids  and  comforts  our  enemies. 

Our  security  is  threatened  by  many  dan- 
gers, and  the  price  of  military  weakness  is  a 
very  alarming  one.  But  so  Is  the  price  of 
gold.  In  working  to  counteract  one  of  these 
threats,  we  cannot  afford  to  aggravate  the 
other. 

Let  me  turn  finally  to  the  third  Important 
factor  which  underlies  the  defense  spending 
issue — the  international  situation  and  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  time  here  for  a  thorough  re- 
view of  our  many  foreign  Interests.  But  let 
me  focus  for  a  moment  on  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these — access  to  foreign  oil  in  ade- 
quate supply  and  at  tolerable  cost. 

Military  resources  play  an  Important  role 
In  the  pursuit  of  that  interest  in  the  Middle 


East.  The  loss  of  free  access  to  that  vital  oil 
would  stagger  our  economy.  And  it  would  aU 
but  destroy  the  very  independence  of  our 
NATO  and  Japanese  allies. 

The  Soviet  threat  to  those  oU  fields  has 
been  heightened  by  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. The  region's  Instability  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  events  In  Iran.  All  of  this  calls 
for  a  renewed  American  and  allied  effort  to 
strengthen  our  defenses. 

But  It  was  not  the  Soviet  Union  and  It 
was  not  the  AyatoUah  who  torced  us  into 
such  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  oU.  We 
did  that  to  ourselves. 

Military  power  may  keep  at  bay  a  growing 
threat  to  Middle  Eastern  oil.  But  only  the 
enhancement  of  energy  Independence  can 
provide  a  lasting  solution.  That  Is  not  a  mil- 
itary problem. 

The  Shah's  great  armies  and  sophisticated 
weapons  failed  to  protect  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  mistakes.  Neither  can  they 
save  us  from  the  consequences  of  ours. 

We  in  the  Congress  will  be  looking  for 
answers  to  the  serious  question.  "How  much 
is  enough  for  the  military  defense  of  the 
Persian  Gulf?"  We  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  price.  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  more 
than  that.  We  must  look  beyond  the  sim- 
plistic assumption  that  military  spending 
alone  can  buy  us  real  security. 

Weapons  are  essential,  but  so  is  a  lesser 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  a  more  effec- 
tive foreign  policy. 

And  so  we  proceed  with  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  designing  a  military  budget.  Like  the 
labor  leader  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the 
Pentagon  tells  us  that  the  military  needs 
more.  In  an  increasingly  dangerous  world, 
more  it  will  probably  be. 
But  let  us  not  distort  our  perspective. 
More  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  military 
threat — ^but  not  to  meet  some  arbitrary  per- 
centage point. 

More  may  be  needed  to  advance  our  inter- 
ests abroad — but  not  without  regard  for 
prices  at  home. 

More  may  be  needed  to  protect  the  oil 
of  the  Middle  East — but  weapons  and  sol- 
diers cannot  fill  the  need  for  an  effective 
energy  plan  and  a  viable  foreign  policy. 

The  ultimate  point  Is  this:  Military  spend- 
ing cannot  stand  apart  from  the  rigorous 
scrutiny  imposed  on  other  investments — not 
merely  because  a  tight  defense  budget  wiU 
enhance  our  fiscal  Integrity — but  also  be- 
cause It  will  enhance  our  security  and  con- 
tribute to  our  strength.^ 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC7ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT"  OF 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
now  back  on  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  («>portunity  to  express 
my  opposition  to  this  conference  report. 
I  voted  for  the  windfall  profit  tax  WU  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  in  order  to  express 
my  point  of  view  that  the  Senate  balance 
was  much  fairer  than  that  in  the  House 
and  in  order  to  give  the  Senators  who 
represented  us  in  conference  the  strong- 
est possible  position  on  the  bill  in  con- 
ference. 
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ditionsJ  domestic  oil  and  gas  supplies,  as 
well  as  at  the  same  time  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  the  real  value  of  the 
precious  resource  we  have  all  gone  on 
using  with  so  little  regard  for  their 
finite  quantity.  It  would  have  meant  that 
domestic  producers  could  have  spent  the 
money  on  developing  these  supplies 
rather  than  allowing  it  aU  to  go  to  OPEC, 
and  it  probably  would  have  also  given 
the  needed  boost  to  get  production  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources  going.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try shows  that  when  the  price  of  one  en- 
ergy form  goes  up,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  people  is  stimulated  to  develop 
alternative  sources. 

That  has  not  been  possible  under  a 
situation  where  the  price  of  oil  and  gas 
has  been  controlled  so  as  to  encourage 
prices  far  below  the  actual  basic  Btu 
value  of  the  energy  being  consumed. 

We  started  phase  decontrol  last  April. 
Then  in  a  move  that  defies  all  economic 
logic  and  defeats  the  whole  concept  of 
decontrol,  the  President  dealt  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  the  concept  of  decontrol 
by  announcing  his  support  for  a  windfall 
profit  tax. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  he 
did,  he  specifically  mentioned  the  con- 
cept of  a  plowback,  of  taking  part  of  the 
money  developed  by  such  a  tax  and  giv- 
ing credit  to  those  who  would  put  money 
back  into  the  ground  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce our  very  extensive  reserves  and  po- 
tential reserves  of  oil  and  gas. 

But  it  is  a  step  backward  in  our  effort 
to  get  a  firm  energy  policy  in  place  to 
put  into  effect  the  largest  tax  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  apply 
it  to  the  one  commodity  that  is  in  in- 
creasing short  supply  as  far  as  domestic 
production  is  concerned. 

As  I  said,  earlier,  rather  than  produc- 
ing more  energy,  this  conference  report 
simply  insures  that  we  will  have  less. 
But  if  it  does  not  produce  more  energy, 
what  does  it  do  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis,  a  crisis  which  grows  day  by  day? 

It  does  one  good  thing  in  that  it  msui- 
dates  some  money — 25  percMit  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  tax — to  help  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  in  this  coimtry  to  offset 
the  rising  cost  of  energy.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  disagrees  that  this  is  needed. 

We  are  facing  very  hard  times,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  doubly  hard  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  prices  that 
we  are  already  facing.  They  cert€iinly 
deserve  some  help. 

The  problem  really  is  that  the  impact 
of  the  tax  most  assuredly  will  be  to  in- 
crease once  again  the  price  of  our  energy 
supplies. 

Beyond  that,  the  report  mandates  60 
percent  for  income  tax  cuts  which  may 
be  a  help  to  those  trying  to  cope  with 
the  heavy  impact  of  infiation — heaven 
knows  it  has  surely  skyrocketed  under 
this  administration.  However,  there  is  no 
connection  I  can  see  here  with  an  energy 
policy  as  far  as  that  allocation. 

It  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion.  If 
we  found  a  way  to  stimulate  additional 
production  of  domestic  supplies  of  en- 
ergy, to  stimulate  additional  alternative 
supplies  of  energy,  and  have  competition 


reenter  our  economy  with  the  net  effect 
of  bringing  energy  prices  down. 

We  have  actually  seen  this  happen  in 
terms  of  gas  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  everyone  says 
that  is  just  temporary,  that  it  is  a  gas 
bubble.  But  that  gas  bubble,  people  for- 
get, was  brought  about  because  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  move  toward  decontrol 
of  gas,  and  there  was  some  hope  that 
with  the  freedom  of  the  marketplace 
investors  could  be  assured  of  getting  at 
least  a  fair  return  on  their  very  risky 
investment  in  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  gas  supplies. 

Finally,  we  are  left  with  15  percent  of 
the  revenues  to  be  spent  on  energy  and 
transportation  programs. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  consider 
that.  A  tax  of  70  percent  of  everything 
received  in  excess  of  $13  a  barrel  is 
placed  on  energy  and  yet  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  tax  is  to  be  applied  to  en- 
ergy and  transportation  programs,  and 
there  is  no  concept  of  a  plowback  in- 
volved in  this  bill. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
as  Senators  will  recall,  I  tried  to  get 
the  concept  of  a  plowback  applied  to  the 
reinvestment  of  income  derived  from  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  in  my  State, 
particularly  for  the  investment  in  trans- 
portation facilities  to  bring  Alaska's 
natural  gas  to  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  Alaska  we  have  10 
percent  of  the  known  supply  of  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1968  and  has  been  proven, 
and  it  sits  there. 

In  that  same  period  of  time,  the  gas 
that  was  discovered  in  additional  quanti- 
ties in  Mexico  has  been  transported  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  same  period 
of  time,  gas  that  was  discovered  in  ad- 
ditional supplies  in  Canada  is  being 
moved  into  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  period  of  time,  there  have 
been  vast  discoveries  throughout  the 
world.  The  North  Sea  oil  production  was 
fully  developed  and  has  been  brought  to 
shore  to  assist  the  economy  of  England. 
And  yet  we  sit  with  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  known  reserve  of  gas,  some  of 
it  being  produced  with  our  North  Slope 
oil  and  being  reinjected  in  the  ground 
for  storage  because  there  is  no  trans- 
portation facility  to  bring  Alaska's 
natural  gas  to  market. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  by  ex- 
porting our  dollars  to  Mexico  or  export- 
ing our  dollars  to  Canada  we  are  in- 
creasing the  capability  of  our  economy 
to  recover.  To  me,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  our  dollars  are  sent  to  our 
neighbor  countries  or  whether  they  are 
sent  abroad  to  the  Middle  East  or  to 
Venezuela  and  to  Indonesia.  Dollars  that 
go  out  of  the  country  for  energy  we 
could  produce  for  ourselves,  dollars  that 
represent  hardeamed  money  earned 
by  our  working  people  and  paid  for  en- 
ergy to  enable  them  to  get  to  work,  to 
heat  their  homes,  and  to  use  the  various 
advantages  of  our  style  of  living — those 
dollars  should  stay  in  this  country  and 
continue  to  circulate  in  this  country  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 

That  would  be  possible  to  a  much 
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greater  extent,  if  we  were  using  Alaska's 
known  gas  supply  rather  than  increas- 
ing our  importation  of  gas,  even  to  the 
extent  of  increasing  our  importation  of 
liquefied  gas  from  abroad. 

It  is  hard  for  this  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  realize  that  for  some  retison  there  is 
a  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  capital 
markets  of  this  country  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  to  bring  to  the  market, 
what  we  call  the  south  48,  the  vast  po- 
tential for  energy  resource  development 
in  Alaska,  and,  instead,  we  have  a  tax 
coming  along  which  actually  will  take 
$36  billion  from  the  revenues  earned  by 
the  producers  of  oil  from  the  Prudhoe 
Bay-North  Slope  area  and  put  it  into  the 
TreasiUT. 

It  will  go  into  the  Treasury  rather  than 
into  the  ground  in  Alaska  where  it  could 
produce  much  more  oil,  much  more  gas, 
and  even  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  such  as  our  vast  coal  supplies. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  only  15  percent  of  oxir  revenues  from 
this  new  tax  should  be  dedicated  to 
energy  and  transportation  programs. 

What  will  happen  to  the  grants  doled 
out  if  this  promising  new  technology  for 
providing  energy  in  1995  or  that  one  for 
providing  it  by  2000  does  not  pan  out? 
Many  questions  enter  my  mind  at  the 
prospect  of  this  program  for  increasing 
our  energy  production. 

Basically,  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
question  this  bill  is  that  it  allocates  so 
little  money  to  developing  alternative 
energy  supplies.  I  would  rather  see,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  tax  like  this,  100  per- 
cent of  the  money  allocated  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  solar  option,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  energy,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  hydropower,  to 
the  development  of  the  new  techniques 
for  using  our  vast  coal  supplies. 

If  we  used  our  coal  option  and  other 
options  to  use  our  own  energy  resources, 
we  could  decrease  the  importation  of  oil 
from  offshore — not  increase  it.  I  predict 
the  impact  of  this  bill  will  be  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  foreign  energy 
production. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  pay  for  it. 
In  a  period  of  time  when  we  see  18-plus- 
percent  inflation,  when  we  see  our  dis- 
count rate  at  19.5  percent,  where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $10,  $15,  $20  billion  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  energy  when  we  could  produce 
that  same  energy  here  at  home  if  we  had 
just  addressed  the  fact  that  it  takes 
money  to  develop  new  domestic  energy 
resources? 

This  program  certainly  does  not  bol- 
ster my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this 
administration  to  understand  the  very 
complex  problems  that  have  led  us  to  the 
verge  of  fiscal  and  monetary  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  is  either  timely  or 
wise  or  needed  or  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  believe, 
and  believe  very  strongly,  that  increas- 
ing production  of  conventional  sources  of 
energy  we  know  how  to  get — that  is  oil, 
coal,  and  gas — is  absolutely  critical  in  or- 
der to  get  us  through  what  promises  to  be 


a  rocky  transition  period  imtil  the  1990's 
when  alternative  sources  of  energy  can 
begin  to  make  an  appreciable  ccHitribu- 
tion  to  our  ever-increasing  demand  for 
energy. 

If  the  administration  would  just  allow 
the  private  sector  to  invest  money  de- 
rived from  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
in  the  development  and  production  of 
additional  domestic  supplies  of  energy, 
and  if  the  price  of  oil  were  allowed  to  rise 
to  the  point  where  demand  and  supply  in 
a  private  enterprise  economy  came  into 
balance,  I  think  we  could  make  the  tran- 
sition. 

I  realize  and  fully  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  my  State  of  Alaska  got  very 
fair  treatment  by  the  conference,  all 
things  considered.  But  that  is  just  if  you 
believe  this  kind  of  law  is  necessary  in 
the  first  place.  We  are  talking  about  big 
money  that  is  going  into  the  Treasury 
from  production  from  my  State  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  fig- 
ure we  are  talking  about  is  in  the  range 
of  $24  billion  over  the  10-year  period  of 
the  tax. 

By  the  amendments  I  offered  here  cm 
the  floor  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  have  survived  the  conference, 
newly  discovered  oil  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Alaska,  the  high-risk  area  of 
Alaska,  will  not  be  subject  to  this  tax. 
That  is  justifiable.  Those  areas  are  areas 
where  the  ports  are  frozen  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year.  In  order  to  transport 
any  newly  discovered  oil  or  gas  in  those 
areas,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a 
pipeline  north  and  east  in  order  to  de- 
liver it  south  to  an  ice-free  port.  That  is 
a  very  logical  exemption. 

We  are  talking  about  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  in  order  to  have  any 
newly  discovered  oil  produced  in  that 
part  of  Alaska. 

This  bill  results  in  tremendous  sums  of 
money  going  to  the  Treasury  from  exist- 
ing production  in  my  State.  I  would 
rather  see  a  bill  that  would  require 
money  that  comes  from  production  in  my 
State  to  be  reinvested  in  Alaska,  to  bring 
about  the  additional  production. 

Only  last  week,  the  geological  survey 
almost  doubled  its  estimate  of  the  poten- 
tial recovery  from  offshore  Alaska.  For 
onshore  Alaska,  we  do  not  have  enough 
information.  We  have  not  really  had  the 
ability  to  get  to  most  of  our  onshore  lands 
to  make  the  estimates,  with  some  seismic 
activity,  to  determine  what  is  the  true 
potential  for  onshore  production. 

The  figure  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill,  as  I  said,  is  in  the  range  of  $24  billion 
to  $36  billion,  over  a  10-year  period.  That 
amount  will  come  from  production  of  oil 
from  one  Prudhoe  Bay  reservoir  alone. 

Roughly  33  cents  out  of  every  incre- 
mental dollar  of  revenue  will  go  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  tax  from 
that  area.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  that  will  not  be  spent  on  devel- 
opment of  more  expensive  oil-  and  gas- 
fields  that  we  know  are  out  there.  With 
that  kind  of  money  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  could  be  financed,  built,  and 
gas  could  be  on  its  way  down  to  the  lower 
48  well  before  1990. 

That  is  a  fantastic  amotmt  of  money 


to  take  from  the  producers  of  that  oil 
who  have  obvious  places  to  reinvest  this 
money  in  Alaska  in  the  normal  course  of 
business. 

The  producers  built  the  largest  pipe- 
line ever  in  the  history  of  man.  The  cost 
of  that  pipeline,  $7.6  billion,  was  In- 
curred on  the  basis  that  everyone  felt 
there  would  be  additional  production  of 
oil  from  northern  Alaska. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  will 
be  oil  produced.  I  think  there  will  be  oil 
produced  eventually  from  there.  Tlie 
question  is  will  it  be  produced  in  time  to 
fill  the  pipeline  if  the  production  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  declines? 

We  all  know  the  production  from  this 
field  will  decline  within  7  to  8  years,  but 
it  should  be  filled. 

That  pipeline  has  the  capacity  jof  2 
million  barrels  a  day.  Today  it  is  deliver- 
ing somewhat  more  than  1.4  million 
barrels  a  day. 

The  money  invested  in  that  pipeline 
means  the  people  buying  oil  today  from 
Alaska,  oil  that  is  going  through  that 
pipeline,  are  paying  more  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  the  pipeline  were 
filled,  because  it  is  obvious  when  1.4 
million  barrels  a  day  pays  the  operating 
expenses  of  a  pipeline  that  is  built  to 
carry  2  million  barrels  a  day,  each  barrel 
of  oil  is  paying  more  than  would  be  paid 
if  the  pipeline  were  operating  at  full  ca- 
pacity. 

Even  more  than  that,  imder  the 
amendment  I  offered,  the  Alaska  natural 
gas  pipeline  could  have  been  built  and 
financed  on  credits  against  this  tax.  It 
was  the  kind  of  offer  the  producers  could 
not  have  refused.  It  would  have  built  the 
pipeline,  to  bring  that  10  percent  of  our 
knovm  supply  of  gas  to  markets  in  the 
south  48. 

As  people  are  laid  off  in  Detroit,  as 
people  are  laid  off  throughout  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,  into  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
vast  steel  industry  and  the  automobile 
industry,  I  think  they  ought  to  ask  their 
Congressmen  and  they  ought  to  ask  their 
Senators  why  there  was  not  a  plowback 
provision  in  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill, 
why  we  did  not  have  the  ability  to  take 
some  of  this  money  that  is  going  to  be 
paid  by  the  consiuners  of  oil  and  gas  in 
this  country,  and  use  it  to  build  the  pipe- 
line that  would  have  brought  a  known 
supply  of  gas  to  be  used.  We  would  not 
have  to  buy  so  much  from  Mexico  and  we 
would  not  have  to  buy  so  much  from 
Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  my  exposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  implement  what  it 
calls  an  energy  policy  through  the  ve- 
hicle of  a  windfall  profit  tax. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional tax.  I  hope  this  is  tested  in 
the  courts.  It  is  not  a  tax  that  applies  to 
every  producer  equally.  It  is  not  a  tax 
that  is  within  the  constitutional  system. 
It  is  certainly  not  an  income  tax.  There 
is  no  credit  against  this  tax  for  expenses. 

It  is  an  excise  tax.  An  excise  tax,  I  al- 
ways believed,  and  I  think  the  Consti- 
tution provides,  must  apply  to  all  per- 
sons similarly  situated,  no  matter  where 
they  are  in  the  United  States. 
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Since  we  have  eliminated  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  this  Nation  has  become 
more  and  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  of  oil.  The  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  theoreti- 
cally to  protect  the  consumer  have  led 
the  consimier  now  to  pay  not  30  cents  a 
gallon,  which  he  used  to  pay  when  we 
had  the  depletion  allowance,  but  up  to 
$1.50  a  gallon  for  gasoline. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  someone  has  to 
take  a  look  at  the  whole  concept  of  fi- 
nancing the  exploration  that  is  necessary 
and  the  development  that  is  necessary  to 
increase  our  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas.  It  certainly  will  not  be  done  by  ap- 
proving a  windfall  profit  tax  bill  that 
will  place  on  the  American  consumer  the 
largest  tax  burden  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

To  conclude  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate my  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  implement  an  energy 
policy  through  a  vehicle  such  as  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  This  is  no  energy 
policy  at  all  and  I  shall  reserve  my  sup- 
port until  such  time  as  the  folks  down- 
town see  fit  to  send  a  real  energy  pro- 
posal up  here  to  us. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  remarks  and  for  the  in- 
sight he  has  given  the  Senate  into  the 
difficulties  in  bringing  new  production 
to  the  market,  from  Alaska,  which  is 
probably  the  most  promising  province 
remaining  in  this  country  for  developing 
domestic  petroleum  supplies.  It  is  a  State 
much  larger  than  Texas.  It  has  had  very 
few  wells  drilled. 

My  own  State  of  Oklahoma  has  had 
more  than  400,000  wells  drilled,  and  we 
still  are  finding  new  oil.  There  are  enor- 
mous quantities  of  oil  to  be  found  and 
produced  in  Alaska;  but  from  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
are  about  to  make  that  work  much  more 
difficult  and  probably  will  make  it  im- 
possible, under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  speaking 
at  this  time  is  to  insert  in  the  Record 
three  charts  which,  I  must  confess,  have 
been  put  together  rather  hurriedly,  but 
which  I  think  will  shed  light  on  some  of 
the  problems  this  bill  creates. 

These  charts  are  intended  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  tax  expenditures  and  ear- 
marking provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  first  chart,  which  consists  of  two 
pages,  shows  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  earmarking  through  the  tax  expend- 
itures system  for  various  types  of  activi- 
ties: First,  for  residential  energy  credits 
wh*ch,  during  the  10-year  period  1980  to 
1990,  will  earmark  a  total  of  some  $600 
million. 

The  business  energy  incentives 
through  1990  will  earmark  a  total  of 
$8,297  billion. 

The  second  chart  shows  additional 
earmarking  to  be  paid  for  out  of  general 
revenues.  This,  to  me,  is  probably  the 
most  frightening  chart  of  all,  because  it 
shows  that  during  the  years  between 
1980  and  1990,  if  this  bill  becomes  law, 
this  bill  will  earmark  roughly  $33.6  bil- 


lion of  funds  that  are  now  general  reve- 
nues and  therefore  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  each  year.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $227.7  bUlion  in  net  tax 
receipts  already  set  aside  by  this  legis- 
lation, if  we  go  ahead  with  the  program 
outlined  in  this  conference  report. 

We  all  have  been  complaining  bitterly 
about  the  amount  of  earmarking  and 
the  amount  of  what  we  call  uncontrol- 
lables  in  the  Federal  budget.  The  net 
result  of  this  bill  is  not  only  to  control 
all  the  revenues  the  bill  raises  but  also 
to  make  $35.89  billion  of  general  revenue 
funds  uncontrollable  during  the  next 
decade. 

The  third  chart  shows  the  controllabil- 
ity of  budget  outlays  as  of  1979.  When 
we  look  at  this  chart,  we  find  that  the 
so-called  open-ended  programs — that  is 
to  say,  the  entitlement  programs — in 
1979  amoimt  to  $214.5  billion,  or  43.4 
percent  of  the  revenues  available  to 
Congress.  Interest  and  other  fixed  costs, 
over  which  we  have  virtually  no  control, 
totaled  $61.2  billion,  or  12.4  percent  of 
available  revenues.  Nondefense  outlays 
from  prior -year  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions were  $49.1  billion,  or  9.9  percent. 
Civilian  personnel  costs,  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  particularly  from  the 
political  standpoint,  are  uncontrollable, 
were  $28  billion,  or  5.8  percent. 

That  gives  a  total  of  $53.6  billion,  or 
71.5  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 

As  a  result,  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  uncontrollable  and  this 
figure  does  not  include  the  defense  num- 
bers which,  for  the  last  10  years,  have 
been  almost  constant,  in  constant  dol- 
lars. 

When  we  look  at  defense,  the  person- 
nel costs  are  $45.7  billion,  or  9.3  percent 
of  the  Federal  total:  military  retired  pay, 
$10.4  billion,  or  2.1  percent;  prior  year 
contracts  and  obligations,  $30.9  billion, 
or  6.3  percent;  other  defense  outlays, 
$30.7  billion,  or  6.2  percent. 

When  we  add  the  defense  totals.  It 
amounts  to  23.9  percent  of  the  budget. 

When  we  add  the  71.5  to  the  23.9  and 
take  into  account  the  $13.4  billion  that 
will  be  earmarked  by  the  first  full  year 
of  this  bill,  we  come  to  the  realization 
that  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  Congress 
will  have  made  2.1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  with  which  to  make  decisions  and 
set  priorities. 

For  years,  we  have  been  going  in  the 
direction  of  trying  to  cut  back  on  un- 
controllables.  Yet,  in  one  fell  swoop,  we 
are  about  to  tie  the  hands  of  Congress 
further,  to  the  point  that,  according  to 
this  calculation  which  may  need  slight 
adjustments — Congress  will  have  to  deal 
with  a  budget  that  is  97.9  percent  un- 
controllable because  of  prior  earmark- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  one  of  the  major 
weaknesses  in  this  conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
tables  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ENERGY  TAX  EXPENDITURES— CRUDE  OIL  EXCISE  TAX  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

|ln  billioni  of  doltoni 
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Revenue  loss 


Description 


Fiscal  year 
1980 


Fiscal  year 
1981 


'"solar,  wind,  and  jeolhermal  credit,  40  percent 0.006  aO« 

Enerjy  tax  credits  to  landlords.  15  percent -WI  •«« 

Business  enerjy  investment  credits: 

Solar  and  wind  property,  15  percent --  •»»  •]«g 

Geothermal  equipment,  15  percent - W  •<«« 

Ocean  thermal  equipment,  15  percent AJ/  Vf 

Small-scale  hydroelectric  facilities,  11  percent .OK  .011 

Cojeneration  equipment,  10  percent .---  ■««  -Ow 

Petroleum  coke  and  pitch,  ITC  plus  accelerated  de- 

preciation. --- - ~-  •"'"  •""' 

Feed  stock  equipment - -zji- -"«;" 

Alumina  electrolytic  cells,  10  percent -  -006  .  Wl 

Coke  ovens,  10  percent.. — -  -Oil  •"*' 

Biomass  equipment,  10  percent W  -JJg 

Intercity  buses,  10  percent •««  •«»» 

Affirmative  commitments  transition  rule - — 


1980-90 


0.533 
.067 

1.058 
.029 
.005 

1.797 
.356 

.532 
.110 
.012 
.277 
.648 
.036 
1.1S2 


R0VMIM  loss 


Description 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 
1981 


Alternative  fuel  production: 

Devonian  shale  tas,  special  rule - 

Qualifylni  processed  wood,  phastotrt  suspmsion... 

Steam  for  airicultural  byproducts,  phaseout  suspen- 
sion  - 

Alcohol  fuels  provision -— 

Industrial  development  bonds: 

Solid  waste  disposal  facilities — 

Alcohol  from  solid  waste  facilities 

Small-scale  hydroelectric  facilities. 

Additions  to  certain  eustinj  hydrodoctric  ficiUtiM. 

State  renewable  resource  programs 

Tertiary  injectants 


.003 
.001 


.018 
.007 

.001 


.001 


0> 


(0 


.001 
.014 


.080 
.069 

.011 
L574 

.OW 
.006 

.283 
.006 

.068 
.079 


Total. 


1. 1)7 


I  Less  than  (1,000,000. 


CHART  2 

ADDITIONAL  EARMARKING  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  OUT  OF  GENERAL  REVENUES 

[In  billions  of  dollars;  price  assumption:  {30  plus  2  porcenti 


Fiscal  year— 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Total  1980-90 


Residential  credits -- - O-gJ  ""g*  ^-JfJ 

Business  incentives - — - -"^  '  ,,v  03g 

Repeal  carryover - Ai  j^jK 

Interest  and  dividend  eiclusion •"'  ggc 

Involuntary  liquidation  of  LIFO  inventories - ,•  .., 

Taxinj  inventory  profits  at  corporate  liquidation - - - ^ 

y^^  .057  .564  2.728 

Plustotaralrea'dVMrmVrVedV.'.'.'-Iirilli;"-'-."-! 3M72 1^*^ "'"^ 

Net  effect  on  revenues  available  for  appropriations .—  -057  -.564  -2.728 


0.074 
.567 
.095 

(2.200) 
.085 

-(-.250 


0.105 
.985 

.163 
(2.200) 

.080  . 
-^.250 


0.148 

1.426 

.238 

(2.200) 


-(-.250 


0.600 
8.297 
4.302 
•(2a  192) 
.250 
-f-2.250 


3.021 
19.958 


3.533 
21.144 


4.012 
22.227 


33.640 
227.723 


-3.021 


-1533 


-4.012 


1-33.640 


>  Assume  continuation  of  the  small  saver  exclusion. 
CHART  3 
CONTROLLABILITY  OF  BUDGET  OUTLAY  (FISCAL  YEAR  1979) 
[Dollars  in  billionsl 


Uncontrollables 


Percent  of 

Actual        Federal 

spending         budget 


Open-ended  programs: 

Payments  to  individuals ♦']?  , 

Interest  and  other  fixed  costs 61.2 

Non-Defense  outlays  from   prior  year 

contracts  and  obligations 49- 1 

Civilian  personnel  costs "■° 

Subtotal 353.6 

Defense: 

Personnel  costs ♦*•' 

Military  retired  pay 10.4 

Prior  year  contracts  and  obligations.  M.  9 

Other  Defense  outlays 30.7 

Subtotal... 1"J 

Domestic  crude  oil  excise  tax  • —  '3.4 

Total  uncontrollable 484.7 

Total  controllable - S" 

ToUl  budget  outlays 493.7 


43.4 
12.4 

9.9 

5.8 


71.5 


9.3 
2.1 
6.3 
6.2 


23.9 
2.5 


97.9 
7.1 


100.0 


'  Assumes  1st  full-year  impact  of  the  domestic  crude  oil  excise 
tax  at  J35  plus  2  percent  per  barrel,  and  reduces  estimates  by 
25  percent  to  adjust  for  the  difference  between  fiscal  year  1979 
outlays  and  estimated  fiscal  year  1981  outlays,  so  figuies  should 
be  roughly  comparable. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
read  an  interesting  article  by  Frank  M. 
Burke,  Jr.,  partner  of  Peat,  Marwlck, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.  The  article 
casts  doubts  about  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  taxes  obtained  by  a  windfall 
profit  tax  as  now  written.  Serious  legal 
issues  raised  in  this  paper  is  one  reason 


why  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  confer- 
ence committee  reconsider  the  action 
which  it  has  taken  on  this  tax  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  WlNDFAix   Pkoptt  Tax— Thk  Powir  of 
Takikg  of  Property? 

After  a  tattered  political  history  beginning 
In  1973  when  first  proposed  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  a  wmdfall  Profit  Tax  (WPT) 
was  agreed  by  the  Conference  Committee  on 
February  26.  1980  and  presxmiably  will  be 
signed  into  law  by  President  Carter  In  March. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  complexities  of 
the  WPT  wUl  make  administration  and  en- 
forcement chaotic  for  both  producers  and 
the  government,  (Congress  has  created  the 
WPT  to  raise  revenues  for  certain  Federal 
programs.  Including  support  for  low  income 
families  and  possibly  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem, and  a  general  Income  tax  reduction.  In- 
credible as  It  may  seem,  only  a  rather  ta- 
slgnlficant  port  of  the  tax  revenues  will  be 
utilized  to  assist  In  solving  our  country's 
energy  probl«ns. 

Many  commentators  have  correctly  observed 
that  the  tax  Is  not  being  Imposed  on  profits 
resulting  fr<Mn  decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices, 
but  rather  is  being  Imposed  upon  the  re- 
moval of  crude  oU  from  the  reservoir  and 
measured  by  a  portion  of  the  actual  or  con- 
structive gross  receipts  resulting  from  decon- 
trol attributable  to  such  crude  oil.  Little  at- 
tention has  been  given,  however,  to  the  facts 
that:  (1)  crude  oil  reserves  or  the  rights 
thereto  are  vested  properly  rights;  (2)  the 
WPT  Is  assessed  on  the  act  of  removal  of 


crude  oU  from  the  reservoir,  not  upon  the 
sale  or  use  of  such  crude  oU;  (3)  the  WPT 
does  not  apply  unlformally  to  crude  oU 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  rather 
treats  certain  crude  oil  differently  based  upon 
geographic  location  (I.e..  certain  Alaskan 
crude  oil  is  not  taxed  because  of  geographic 
location):  (4)  the  WPT  will  now  presumably 
be  retroactive  as  to  removals  occurring  from 
March  1.  1980  to  the  date  the  tax  becomes 
law;  and  (5)  the  Increased  value  of  crude 
oil  removed  from  the  reservoir  represents  the 
value  determined  by  our  free  market  system, 
not  an  artificial  or  falsely  Inflated  value. 
These  facts  require  that  the  oU  Industry  and 
the  legal  profession  carefully  examine  the 
WPT  from  a  (Constitutional  viewpoint,  recog- 
nizing in  the  process  that  taxpayers  have 
been  notably  unsuccessful  In  challenging  tax 
statutes  on  a  Constitutional  baste.  Some  gen- 
eral questions  regarding  the  WPT  are  raised 
In  the  following  paragraphs  which  highlight 
the  need  for  Immediate  legal  analysis  of  the 
Constitutionality  of  the  WPT. 

The  V7PT  Is  specifically  Identified  as  an 
"excise"  tax  In  the  statute.  Such  a  tax  la 
generally  defined  as  a  tax  on  a  privilege. 
Including  the  prlvUege  of  selling;  or  using 
property.  The  only  stated  Constitutional  re- 
quirement for  an  excise  tax  Is  that  it  be 
geographlcaUy  uniform.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  a  tax  Is  a  direct  tax.  It  must  be  appor- 
tioned based  upon  population  or  must  qual- 
ify as  an  Income  tax  under  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment. 

The  WPT  does  not  appear  to  be  an  excise 
tax  on  a  privilege  such  as  selling  or  using 
crude  oU  since  It  Is  Impoaed  on.  the  removal 
of  crude  oil.  not  upon  the  privilege  of  sell- 
ing or  using  such  crude  oU.  The  actual  or 
constructive  selling  price  merely  provides 
a  measure  of  the  tax  imposed  on  removal. 
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and  removal  of  crude  oil  are 
s    readily   separable   from    the 
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found  the  WPT  to  be  a  valid 
the    question    of    retroactivity 
be  considered  before  the  Con- 
of   the    tax   could    be   finally 
^s  indicated   above,  an   excise 
on  a  privilege.  If  the  tax  is 
(fongress  after  a  privilege  Is  ex- 
a  tax  appears  to  be  a  demand 
resulting  from  exercise  of 
and   hence   a  direct  tax.   As- 
I  be  moment  that  removal  is  a 
than    a   property   right   or 
a  tax   Imposed  on  the  re- 
occur between  March  1  (as- 
Is    the    effective    date    of    the 
date  the  WPT  becomes  law — 
to  be  a  tax  on  the  property 
the  exercise  of  the  privilege, 
(  xercise  of  the  privilege   Itself, 
court  treat  the  retroactivity  of 
a  Constitutional  standpoint? 
classification  of  the  WPT 
tax   on   the   vested   property 
by    crude    oil    reserves 
the  time  of  removal.  As  such, 
tax  on  the  ownership  of  crude 
should  be  tested  under  the 
iB  a  direct  tax.  Since  the  WPT 
based  upon  population, 
to  be  a  direct  tax  unless 
mder    the    Sixteenth    Amend- 
he  WPT  Is  measured  by  gross 
by  taxable  or  net  Income  as 
required     by     the     Sixteenth 
and  since  Congress,  by  deflni- 
intend  it  to  be  an  Income  tax, 
not  appear  to  qualify  under 
Amendment.  As  asked  above 
status  as  an  excise  tax.  could 
WPT  to  be  a  Constitutional 
the  foregoing  observations  are 


t  he 


does  not  qualify  as  either  an 
a  direct  tax  under  the  Con- 
might  inquire  as  to  whether 
ac&ially  constitutes  a  taking  of 
■«  Uue  of  vested  property  rights 
1  ly  the  free  market  for  the  ben- 
I  ederal   government.   Certainly, 
tfce  appearance  of  a  royalty  In- 
by  Congress  out  of  existing 
re^rves  In  favor  of  the  Federal 
owever.  the  Fifth  Amendment 
provides   that   private 
not  be  taken  by  the  F^ederal 
V  Ithout  Just  compensation.  Ob- 
«  mpensatlon  has  been  paid  the 
or  creation  of  the  WPT.  Ac- 
the  Fifth  Amendment  pro- 
from  the  WPT? 
a  literal  reading  of  the  Fifth 
Dne  might  conclude  that  the 
i  of  the  presently  accrued  free 
of  crude  oil  by  what  may  be 
;  Is  a  taking  of  property  sub- 
r<  qulrements  of  such  provision, 
e  making  such  an  observation 
to  briefly  review  the  attitude 
;oward  the  Impact  of  the  Fifth 
n  the  taxing  power.  The  8u- 
has  Indicated  that  the  Fifth 
4oes  not  limit  the  taxing  power 
and  special  Instances.  On  the 
the   Court  has  Indicated  that 
to  be  an  exercise  of  the  taxing 


Cons<  Itutlon 


do<a 


power  may,  in  reality,  constitute  confiscation 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law  un- 
der the  Fifth  Amendment.  Hence,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  at  least  an  Implied  limitation  on 
the  taxing  power  which  prevents  arbitrary 
and  grossly  unjust  exactions  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Would  a 
court  apply  such  Implied  limitation  to  the 
WPT? 

In  reviewing  the  WPT,  a  court  might  be 
Justified  In  allowing  a  questionable  exten- 
sion of  the  taxing  power  in  a  case  where  a 
person  Is  realizing  artificial  or  falsely  In- 
flated prices  and  profits.  However,  allowing 
a  free  market  price  for  crude  oil  does  not 
create  the  same  need  for  a  "windfall  profit 
tax"  mechanism  sis  did  the  Silver  Act  of 
1934  in  which  Congress  mandated  that  the 
price  of  silver  be  raised  to  $1.29  per  ounce 
at  a  time  when  the  market  price  was  con- 
siderably less  than  that  amount.  A  "wind- 
fall profit  tax"  of  50  per  cent  of  the  profits 
realized  from  speculating  in  silver  was  in- 
cluded in  that  legislation.  Of  current  inter- 
est is  the  fact  that  such  tax  was  carefully 
designed  to  avoid  Constitutional  taking  of 
property  problems.  No  similar  precaution 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration or  Congress  with  respect  to  the  WPT. 
Should  such  precaution  have  been  taken  in 
designing  the  WPT? 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  impetus  for 
the  WPT  is  the  general  public's  view  that 
the  Increased  gross  revenues  automatically 
create  excess  profits  which  should  bear  more 
than  the  ordinary  tax  burden.  Perhaps  this 
attitude  would  be  corrected  and  the  general 
public's  focus  on  vested  property  rights 
would  be  sharpened  if  Congress  placed  a  so- 
called  excise  tax  on  a  specified  i>ortion  of  the 
appreciation  above  original  cost  of  personal 
residences  to  fund  a  national  mortgage  in- 
terest program  which  would  allow  low-income 
families  to  receive  favorable  mortgage  inter- 
est rates  on  new  homes.  Would  such  a  tax 
be  Constitutional? 

Without  question  the  power  of  the  Federal 
government  to  raise  taxes  Is,  and  of  right 
should  be,  broad.  Our  government  should, 
however,  have  the  capability  of  supporting 
itself  and  its  programs  without  having  to 
exact  the  vested  free  market  value  of  pri- 
vate property  through  means  other  than  the 
Income  tax  allowed  by  the  Slxtenth  Amend- 
ment. Certainly  the  fact  that  additional 
taxable  Income  resulting  from  the  Increased 
revenues  from  decontrol  is  already  subject  to 
income  taxation  (as  is  taxable  Income  from 
the  realization  of  other  vested  property 
rights)  should  be  a  significant  enough  pen- 
alty to  the  realization  of  the  free  market 
value  of  crude  oil.  If  not,  a  special  Income 
tax  or  unrelnvested  cash  fiow  resulting  from 
decontrol  might  be  appropriate. 

If  the  WPT  becomes  law,  it  Is  hoped  that 
the  oil  industry  and  the  legal  profession  will 
pursue  the  questions  raised  above  and  the 
other  Constitutional  impediments  which 
may  exist  in  the  WPT  legislation  reaUzlng,  as 
stated  earlier,  that  taxpayer  successes  are 
few  In  Constitutional  matters.  Such  activity 
might,  at  a  minimum,  have  the  remedial  ef- 
fect of  protecting  the  rights  of  other  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  to  come.  It  must  be  established  that 
no  "windfall"  results  from  the  mere  realiza- 
tion by  a  property  owner  of  the  value  of 
his  vested  property  rights  where  outside  In- 
fiuences,  such  as  inflation  and  the  free  mar- 
ket, have  resulted  in  Increased  values.  If  one 
examines  the  WPT  legislation  unemotion- 
ally, it  becomes  clear  that  the  only  "windfall" 
involved  is  the  proliferation  of  government 
Jobs  and  costs  necessary  to  administer  and 
enforce  this  unwieldy  legislation.  Hopefully, 
our  Constitution  will  protect  us  not  only 
from  expansion  of  the  bureaucracy,  but  also 
from  this  unfortunate  attempt  to  expand 
the  taxing  power. 


•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  state  my  strong  support  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  3919,  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill.  I  particularly  support 
the  provisiCHi  of  H.R.  3919  which  makes 
railroad  rehabilitation  a  "permissible 
use"  of  windfall  profit  revenues. 

The  decline  of  the  midwestem  rail- 
roads in  recent  years  has  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  farmers,  shippers,  business- 
men, and  consumers  throughout  Iowa 
and  the  region.  There  has  been  an  un- 
checked downward  spiral  of  car  short- 
ages, "deferred  maintenance,"  bank- 
ruptcies, and  abandonments.  One  of  the 
basic  causes  of  this  condition  is  the  lack 
of  capital  to  maintain  track  and  equip- 
ment in  sound  condition.  The  industry 
faces  a  potential  capittd  shortfall  of  as 
much  as  $16  billion  by  1986,  which  would 
disrupt  transportation  and  the  economy 
of  the  Midwest  even  more  drastically. 

In  order  to  help  avoid  this  situation, 
I  coauthored  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  windfall  profit  tax  bill  reserving 
$1  billion  in  revenues  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  railroads.  Investing  in  rail- 
road improvement  will  not  only  help 
strengthen  the  industry  but  will  also 
promote  energy  conservation  as  well. 
Railroads  are  the  most  energy-efiScient 
mode  of  transportation,  if  track  and 
equipment  can  be  kept  in  sound  condi- 
tion. With  an  energy  future  of  even 
higher  prices  and  reductions  in  imported 
oil,  we  can  achieve  substantial  energy 
savings  by  improving  the  efiBciency  of 
the  transportation  sector  which  cur- 
rently uses  almost  25  percent  of  all  the 
oil  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  this 
amendment  on  the  Senate  side  worked 
hard  to  have  the  conferees  retain  this 
provision.  I  am  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ence report  retains  the  principle  of  using 
windfall  revenues  for  railroad  rehabil- 
itation. The  report  establishes  a  $34  bil- 
lion energy  and  transportation  fund 
that  can  be  used  for  several  kinds  of 
projects  and  improvements.  During  the 
consideration  of  this  provision,  the  con- 
ferees explicitly  stated  that  some  of  the 
revenues  from  this  fund  could  be  used 
for  rail  rehabilitation  and  the  exact 
amount  and  manner  by  which  the  rev- 
enues will  be  spent  will  be  determined 
through  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process. 

I  believe  that  windfall  revenues  can 
profitably  be  used  to  assure  farmers, 
shippers,  and  consumers  the  sound  and 
modem  rail  system  we  need  for  the 
future:  One  with  no  service  disruptions, 
fewer  abandonments,  and  more  reliable 
transportation  for  our  critically  impor- 
tant agricultural  and  industrial  goods. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3919.* 

Mr.  BEULMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  GREATEST  HONOR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  the  Congressional  Record  yes- 
terday, I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  If  not 
amazed,  to  find  an  article  headed  "Spark 
Matsunaga,  The  Senate  Dynamo." 

It  was  the  caption  to  an  introductory 
statement  made  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  in  inserting 
into  the  Record  an  article  written  by 
Rudy  Majca,  a  syndicated  national 
columnist. 

In  reading  my  dear  friend's  remarks  I 
felt  as  though  I  was  attending  my  own 
funeral  listening  to  the  eulogy,  r  Laugh- 
ter.! Truly,  the  good  things  that  were 
being  said  about  me  I  had  never  expected 
to  find  in  print  while  I  was  still  alive. 

The  article  writen  by  Mr.  Maxa,  as  one 
friend  of  mine  put  it,  was  so  complimen- 
tary that  it  reminded  him  of  what  Adlai 
Stevenson  once  said  when  he  was  run- 
ning for  President.  He  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Repub- 
licans, that  if  they  would  stop  telling 
lies  about  him,  he  would  stop  telling  the 
truth  about  them.  [Laughter.] 

And  my  friend  continued  and  said: 
"You  know,  for  once,  the  paper  wrote  the 
truth  about  you."  And  that,  of  course, 
heightened  the  value  of  that  article 
written  by  Mr.  Maxa. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  dear  friend  Bill 
Proxmire  from  Wisconsin,  for  his  kind 
thoughts  about  this  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  taking 
the  time  and  making  the  effort  to  insert 
the  Maxa  article  into  the  Congressional 
Record  where  it  will  undergo  even  wider 
distribution. 

I  know  now  that  my  reelection  has 
been  assured  because  the  papers  have 
finally  carried  the  truth  about  me. 
[Laughter.] 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Rudy  Maxa 
for  having  made  such  keen  observations 
about  this  Senator  from  Hawaii.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  the  great- 
est honor  that  can  be  paid  to  any  person 
is  one  which  is  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  peers  and  in  his  own  community.  So, 
to  be  recognized  by  my  own  colleagues, 
as  I  was  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
I  feel  greatly  honored  and  I  thank  him 
profusely.  I  hope  that  I  will  have  the  op- 
portunity— and  I  am  sure  I  will  in  a  not 
too  distant  future — to  reciprocate. 

If  I  could  adequately  express  my  grati- 
tude by  sending  Hawaiian  pineapples 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  would; 
but  Hawaii  does  not  grow  enough  pine- 
apples to  fully  compensate  him  for  his 
generosity  of  expression  and  gesture  of 
friendship.  [Laughter.] 

So  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  "Thank  you. 
thank  you  very  much  Bill.  Maholo  nui  a 
Lao,  meke  aloha  pumehana." 

Mr.  TSONGAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) .  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  say  that  Senator  Proxmire  has  good 
taste  in  his  choice  of  Senators  to  compli- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  who  the  Sen- 
ator's press  secretary  Is.  I  might  want  to 
interview  that  person  for  my  own  staff. 
[Laughter.] 
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H.R.  2440:   NOISE  ABATEMENT 

OR  NOISE  PRESERVATION? 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  relate  to  my  colleagues  and  my  con- 
stituents my  extreme  disappointment 
that  the  Congress  has  approved  the  con- 
ference report  for  H.R.  2440.  Unfortu- 
nately since  there  was  no  warning  that 
H.R.  2440  was  to  be  brought  to  the  floor, 
I  was  not  present  to  air  my  grievances 
and  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  know  several  of  my  col- 
leagues shared  my  interest  in  this  im- 
portant issue  and  are  equally  displeased 
that  we  were  not  given  advance  notice  of 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

But  let  me  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  the  so-called  Aviation  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1979.  While  proponents 
of  this  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Aviation  Noise  Abatement  Act  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  impact  of  aviation 
noise  on  residents  living  in  neighbor- 
hoods adjacent  to  airports,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  does  exactly  the 
opposite.  By  exempting  two-engine  jets 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's regulations  which  had  required 
compliance  by  1983  to  minimum  noise 
standards,  Congress  has  determined  that 
the  citizens  of  Boston  and  other  noise 
impacted  cities  will  be  subjected  to  at 
least  a  5-year  delay  in  compliance  with 
these  standards. 

Now  I  ask,  how  can  a  5-year  deferral 
of  compliance  with  noise  standards  be 
considered  a  noise  abatement  program? 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  more  appro- 
priate name  would  be  the  Noise  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1979.  In  the  city  of  Boston, 
over  30  percent  of  the  daily  jet  service 
into  Logan  International  Airport  is  two- 
engine  aircraft.  This  bill,  passed  by  the 
Congress,  insures  that  the  over  750,000 
residents  of  Boston  who  had  anticipated 
relief  by  1983  from  the  noise  created  by 
two-engine  aircraft  must  now  wait  an 
additional  5  years  for  relief. 

And  how  do  I  answer  my  constituents 
from  Boston  when  they  ask  if  there  will 
be  an  additional  extension  of  the  com- 
pliance date  beyond  1988?  After  all,  they 
can  legitimately  argue  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  after  20  years 
of  deliberation  enacted  the  regulations 
which  were  to  be  the  flnal  noise  com- 
pliance deadlines.  So  what  assurance  can 
I  give  them  that  later  there  will  be  no 
further  exemptions  or  extensions  of  the 
deadlines?  None,  other  than  the  assur- 
ances offered  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee members  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  have  said  there  will  be 
no  further  extensions. 

I  find  the  passage  of  this  bill  partic- 
ularly discouraging  because  in  Massa- 
chusetts, extensive  efforts  are  being  made 
at  the  local  level  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  living  in  neighborhoods 
surrounding  Logan  Airport.  Massport, 
the  State  agency  charged  with  managing 
the  airport,  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  working  with  the  Citizens  Against  Air- 
port Noise  to  develop  a  local  noise  abate- 
ment policy.  Massport  has  worked  with 
the  airlines  to  schedule  the  quieter  air- 
craft which  meet  FAR  36  noise  require- 
ments to  fly  into  Logan.  They  have  for- 
tunately met  with  some  success,  to  the 
airlines  credit.  And  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congressional  Dedegation, 


in  conjimction  with  Massport,  have 
sought  to  devel<H>  new  flight  patterns 
for  arrivals  and  departures  which  will 
fly  over  tiie  water  instead  of  peoi^e's 
houses.  The  effm-ts  of  both  Massport 
and  the  Citizens  Against  Airport  Noise 
are  laudable  and  should  be  recognized. 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  these  intense 
local  efforts  being  made  in  vain  because 
the  Congress  controls  regulation  of  the 
source  of  aviation  noise — the  aircraft, 
which  can  most  easily  be  quieted.  In  this 
case,  I  am  particularly  frustrated  be- 
cause Congress  was  not  even  faced  with 
enacting  new,  tougher  noise  legislation; 
all  that  was  needed  was  to  maintain  the 
present  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's regulations.  I  Jointed  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  writing  a 
letter  to  the  conferees  asking  that  they 
delete  the  exemption  for  two-  and  three- 
engine  aircraft  and  that  they  remove  the 
waiver  for  four-engine  aircraft.  Had  the 
conferees  heeded  our  request  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  reg- 
ulations been  left  intact,  and  the  new 
noise  provisions  in  H  Jl.  2440  were  passed, 
I  might  better  have  appreciated  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Aviation  Noise 
Abatement  Act. 

I  wish  to  raise  only  one  more  issue.  I 
can  only  assume  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  who  supported  this 
legislation  did  not  have  airports  with 
people  living  close-by  in  their  districts, 
for  their  constituents  rightfully  would 
not  have  supported  the  "pro-noise"  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  I  just  wish  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  who  have  smaller 
airports  in  their  districts  that  the  present 
trend  In  the  major  airports  is  moving 
toward  a  slot  system  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  busy  trafBc  flow.  Overflow  trafQc 
will  be  diverted  to  the  smaller  airpcKts. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  that  you 
have  no  no4se  problems  today,  may  flnd 
yourselves  several  years  down  the  road 
with  a  noise  problem — a  noise  problem 
which  could  have  been  solved  had  B.M. 
2440  not  extended  the  compliance  date 
imtil  1988.  Perhaps  only  then  will  you 
understand  the  plight  of  those  who  live 
near  airports  in  noise  impacted  areas 
and  must  constantly  listen  to  the  rumble 
of  aircraft  flying  overhead. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  time  set  for  convening  to- 
morrow?   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
set  for  convening  is  10  a.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  are  there  any  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on  to- 
morrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Riere 
are  no  orders. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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House  of  Representatives 


Sena« 


Ped(ral 


OFFICER  laid  be- 

the  following  message 

of  Representatives: 

the  bill  from  the  Senate 

"An  Act  to  Improve  and 

crop  Insurance  program, 

])iirposes",  do  pass  with  the 


amend  ment 


c  lpttai.  stock 


I  y  1 
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Sxc.  2.  (a) 
tlon  504 (a)    of 
Act  is  amended 
and  Inserting  in 

(b)  Section 
adding  after 
(d)  as  follows 

"(d)  The 
thirty  days  afte 
the  Federal  Crop 
cancel,    without 
payments  for  or 
the  Federal  Crop 
standing   on   su(  h 
such  receipts  sh^l 
the  Corporation. 


Elective  October  1,  1980.  sec- 
he  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
striking  out  "$200,000,000" 
lieu  thereof  "»500,000,000". 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
sub^ctlon  (c)  a  new  subsection 
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Crop  Insurance 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  after  the 

their  designees  have  been 

the  standing  order  on 

DoicENici  be  recognized 

15  minutes. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


after  the  enacting  claiise, 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
Insurance  Act  of  1979". 


of  the  Treasury,  within 
the  date  of  enactment  of 
Insurance  Act  of  1979,  shall 
consideration,   receipts   for 
on  accoiint  of  the  stock  of 
Insurance  Corporation  out- 
date   of   enactment   and 
cease  to  be  llabUltles  of 


BOAW  OF  Dttl  CTORS :    MEMBERSHIP  AND 
C  3MPENSATION 

Se  itlon 


505(a)   of  the  Federal 

.  Let  Is  amended  by — 

the  second  sentence  to  read 

Board  shall  consist  of  the 

Corporation,  two  other  per- 

the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 

experlenced  In  the  crop 

who   are   not   otherwise 

Federal  Government,  and 

■s  who  are  not  otherwise 

Federal  Oovemment.";  and 

the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 

"The  Secretary,  in  appolnt- 

farmers  who  are  not  em- 

Qovernment.  shall  en- 

tnembers   are   policyholders 

erent  geographic  areas  of 

In  order  that  diverse  agrl- 

In  the  United  States  are 

on  the  Board.". 

.  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

three"  wherever  that  word 

Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


Fet  leral 


dl  lerent 


repn  sented 


60!  (b) 


ead 


sentence  of  section  505 
is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
of  the  Board  who  are 
the  Federal   Government 
compensation  for  their 
as    the    Secretary    of 
determine,  but  such  corn- 
exceed  the  dally  equlv- 
currently    effective    for 
pu^uant   to   section   5332   of 
States  Code  per  day 
ei  iployed  and  actual  neces- 


lOt 

rste 


sary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  or 
a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  Government  services  employed  Intermit- 
tently, when  on  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business.". 

GENERAL     POWERS     POR     THE     CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  506  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Instirance  Act  is  amended   by — 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  striking  out  "make 
contracts  and"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  ";  Provided,  further,  That  the  Cor- 
poration may  Intervene  In  any  court  In  any 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  In  which  It  has 
an  Interest"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (f),  striking  out  "free"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (b),  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  Inserting  the  following:  ", 
and  may  conduct  research  surveys,  pilot 
programs  and  Investigations  relating  to 
agriculture-related  risks  and  losses  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  Insurance  on  losses 
Involving  reduced  forage  on  rangeland 
caused  by  drought  and  by  Insect  infestation, 
livestock  poisoning  and  disease,  destruction 
of  bees  due  to  the  use  of  pesticides,  and 
other  unique  problems  of  special  risk  re- 
lated to.  but  not  limited  to,  fruits,  nuts, 
vegetables,  aquacultural  species  forest  in- 
dustry needs  Including  appreciation,  and 
other  agriculture  products  as  determined  by 
the  Board:  Provided,  That  no  such  programs 
may  be  undertaken  if  Insurance  protection 
against  such  risks  Is  generally  available 
from  private  companies.  The  Corporation 
shall  report  annually  to  Congress  the  results 
of  its  operations  on  each  pilot  program  un- 
dertaken and  shall  not  expand  beyond  the 
pilot  program  without  the  approval  of  the 
Hoiise  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry; ";  and 

(5)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (J),  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
506   a  new  subsection    (k)    as   follows: 

"(k)  may  enter  into  and  carry  out  con- 
tracts or  agreements  necessary  In  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  as  determined  by  the  Board. 
State  and  local  laws  or  rules  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts  or  agreements  of  the  Corporation 
or  the  peuties  thereto  to  the  extent  that  such 
contracts  or  agreements  provide,  that  such 
laws  or  rules  shall  not  apply,  or  to  the  extent 
that  such  laws  or  rules  are  Inconsistent  with 
such  contracts  or  agreements.". 

USE    OP    PRIVATE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  507  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  title, 
the  Board  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. (1)  establish  or  use  committees  or 
associations  of  producers  and  make  payments 
to  them  to  cover  the  sulmlnlstratlve  and  pro- 
gram expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
of  cooperating  In  carrying  out  this  title,  (2) 
contract  with  private  insurance  companies 
and  reimburse  such  companies  for  the  ad- 
ministrative and  program  expenses  incurred 
by  them,  under  terms  and  provisions  con- 
sistent with  those  generally  prevailing  In 
the  industry  and  respecting  rates  of  compen- 
sation, and  (3)  encourage  the  sale  of  Federal 
crop  insurance  through  licensed  private  in- 
surance agents  and  brokers  and  give  the 
insured  the  right  to  renew  said  Insurance  for 
successive  terms  through  such  agents  and 
brokers,  in  which  case  the  agent  or  broker 
shall  be  reasonably  compensated  for  said 
sales  and  renewals  recognizing  his  function 
to  provide  continuing  services  while  the  in- 
surance is  in  effect.  The  Board  shall  provide 


such  agents  and  brokers  with  indemnifica- 
tion, including  costs  and  reasonable  attorney 
fees,  from  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  errors  or  omissions  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  or  its  contractors  for 
which  the  agent  or  broker  is  sued  or  held 
liable,  except  to  the  extent  the  agent  or 
broker  has  caused  the  error  or  omission."; 
(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 
"(f)  The  Board  should  utilize,  to  the  fuU- 
est  extent  possible,  the  resources,  data, 
boards,  and  the  committees  of  (1)  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  In  assisting  in  land 
classification  of  risk,  production  capability 
and  in  developing  acceptable  conservation 
practices;  (2)  the  Forest  Service,  In  assisting 
the  Board  in  the  development  of  a  timber 
Insurance  plan;  (3)  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  in  assisting 
in  the  determination  of  Individual  producer 
yields  and  in  serving  as  a  local  contact 
point  for  farmers  where  the  Board  deems 
necessary;  and  (4)  other  Federal  agencies  in 
any  way  the  Board  deems  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  this  Act." 

FEDERAL   CROP   INSURANCE,    EXPANSION,    AND 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  6.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  508(a)  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"Commencing  with  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  1948,  for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"For"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "tobacco,"  the  phrase  "and 
aquacultural  species; "; 

(3)  striking  out  the  third  sentence  begin- 
ning with  the  words  "In  1948  insurance",  the 
fourth  sentence  beginning  with  the  words 
"Beginning  with  crops",  the  sixth  sentence 
beginning  with  the  words  "Reinsurance  for 
private",  and  the  ninth  sentence  beginning 
with  the  words  "Counties  selected  by"; 

(4)  in  the  seventh  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Provided."  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Provided, 
That  a  minimum  of  three  levels  of  coverage 
shall  be  offered:  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the 
recorded  or  appraised  average  yield,  (2)  65 
per  centum  of  the  recorded  or  appraised 
average  yield,  and  (3)  75  per  centum  of  the 
recorded  or  appraised  average  yield.";  and 

(5)  Inserting  Inunedlately  after  the  sev- 
enth sentence  the  following:  "The  Corpora- 
tlon  shall  offer  other  levels  of  yield  coverage 
to  be  selected  at  the  option  of  each  producer 
and  offer  insurance  coverages  to  Individual 
farmers  based  on  actual  5  year  production 
history  for  the  farm  If  available,  and  If  not^ 
offer  Insurance  coverage  based  on  the  aver- 
age county  yield  in  the  county  where  the 
farm  is  located.  One  of  the  price  elections 
offered  shall  approximate  (but  be  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of)  the  projected 
market  price  for  the  commodity  involved,  as 
determined  by  the  Board.". 

PREMIUM   SUBSIDT,   REINSURANCE,   AND   SPECDIO 
RISK    PROTECTION 

Sec.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1981 
and  subsequent  crops,  section  608  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  TO  fix  adequate  premiums  for  In- 
surance at  such  rates  as  the  Board  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  claims  for  losses  on  such 
insurance  and  to  establish  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  a  reasonable  reserve  against  un- 
foreseen losses.  The  producer  may  elect  to 
have  deleted  from  the  Corporation's  policy  of 
Insurance  the  coverage  against  losses  caused 
by  both  hall  and  fire  and  to  obtain  coverage 
therefor  from  a  private  Insurer.  Upon  notice 
of  such  election  in  writing  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  submission  of  evidence  of  such  sub- 
stitute coverage  on  the  commodities  insured 
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than  that  provided  by  the  Corporation's  pol- 
icy, the  producer's  premium  as  calculated  by 
the  corporation  shall  be  reduced  by  25  per 
centum,  but  not  to  exceed  the  premium  for 
the  substitute  coverage.  For  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  broadest  possible  participa- 
tion In  the  Insurance  program,  30  i>er  centum 
of  each  producer's  premium,  as  calculated  by 
the  Corporation  on  any  coverage  on  the 
Corporation's  policy  of  Insurance  up  to  a 
maximum  of  65  per  centum  of  the  recorded 
or  appraised  average  yield,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Corporation.  The  producer's  share 
of  such  premiums  shall  be  collected  at  such 
time  or  times,  or  shall  be  secured  in  such 
manner,  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Board  may  enter  into  agreements  with  any 
State  or  agency  of  a  State  pursuant  to  which 
such  State  or  agency  may  pay  to  the  Cor- 
poration additional  premium  subsidy  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  portion  of  the  premium  paid 
by  farmers  In  such  State.  The  Board  may 
also  require  that  the  Corporation  pay  addi- 
tional and/or  graduated  premltmi  subsidy  to 
further  reduce  the  portion  of  the  premium 
paid  by  operators  of  small  farms:  Provided. 
That  eligibility  for  classification  as  a  small 
farm  shall  be  based  on  the  maxlmvun  poten- 
tial exposure  of  the  Corporation  on  all  com- 
modities eligible  for  Insurance  at  a  limit  de- 
termined by  the  Board."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  which  begins,  "The  Corpora- 
tion shall  provide,";  and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (f )  and  adding 
new  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  And  directed,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  to  reinsure  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  section  508  (a) 
and  (b)  and  sound  reinsurance  principles, 
Insurers  including  private  Insurance  com- 
panies or  pools  of  such  companies,  and  re- 
Insurers  of  such  companies,  or  any  State  or 
local  governmental  entity,  including  any 
territory  or  possession  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  which  Insure  producers  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  under  a  plan  or  plans 
acceptable  to  the  Corporation  including  a 
test  program  made  available,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  not  later  than  the  1982 
crop  year.  In  order  to  provide  equity  among 
producers  purchasing  crop  Insurance,  when- 
ever the  Corporation  provides  reinsurance 
under  this  subsection  to  any  such  Insurers, 
the  Corporation  shall  pay  a  portion  of  each 
producer's  premium  for  such  Insurance  so 
reinsured.  Each  such  payment  shall  cover  the 
same  per  centum  of  the  premium,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  regarding 
payments  of  premiums  for  crop  Insurance  on 
commodities,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  Federal  partial  payments 
of  Federal  crop  Insurance  premiums.  The 
Corporation  shall  also  pay  operating  and 
administrative  costs  to  Insurers  of  policies 
on  which  the  Corporation  provides  reinsur- 
ance to  the  same  extent  that  such  costs  are 
covered  by  appropriated  funds  on  the  Corpo- 
ration's policies  of  Insurance.  Insurers  of 
policies  on  which  reinsurance  Is  provided 
shall  make  use  of  licensed  private  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers  on  the  same  basis  as  pro- 
vided for  policies  of  the  Corporation  under 
section  507(c)(3). 

"(g)  To  provide  insurance  or  reinsurance 
for  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  under  this  section  for 
producers  in  the  several  States. 

"(h)  To  offer  separate  protection  against 
specific  risks  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
prevented  planting,  wildlife  depredation, 
tree  damage  and  disease,  and  Insect  infesta- 
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tlon,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine  providing  ade- 
quate coverage  is  not  available  from  private 
companies.". 

DELETION    OF    AUTHORITY    FOR    AOVISOET 
COMMTTTKES 

Sec.  8.  Section  615  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insxirance  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   OPERATING  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

Sec.  9.  Section  516(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  operating  and  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Corporation,  including 
agents'  commissions.  Interest  on  Treasury 
notes  and  other  obligations,  Federal  pre- 
mium payments,  and  the  direct  cost  of  loss 
adjusters  for  crop  inspections  and  loss 
adjustments,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
Corporation  In  such  amounts  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  determine.  Expenses  in  connection  with 
the  purchase,  transportation,  handling  or 
sale  of  the  agrlcultiu'al  commodity,  agents' 
commissions.  Interest  on  Treasury  notes  and 
other  obligations.  Federal  premium  pay- 
ments, and  the  direct  cost  of  loss  adjusters 
for  crop  Inspections  and  loss  adjustments 
may  be  paid  from  premium  income  and 
other  Corporation  funds,  and  any  such  ex- 
penses may  be  restored  by  appropriations 
in  subsequent  years.  No  more  than  two  hun- 
dred additional  permanent  full-time  em- 
ployees, in  excess  of  the  niunber  of  full-time 
employees  employed  by  the  Corporation  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1979,  may  be  employed  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  in 
the  case  of,  and  only  during,  emergencies.". 

EMERGENCY  FUNDINC  IN  CASS  OF  INSUFFICIENCT 

Sec.  10.  Effective  October  1,  1980.  section 
516  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insw-ance  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

"(c)  'If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
to  the  Corporation  are  Insufficient  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  discharge  Its  responsibil- 
ity of  Indemnifying  producers  for  losses  un- 
der this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  Issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Re- 
demption of  such  notes  or  obligations  shall 
be  made  by  the  Corporation  from  moneys 
available  from  premiums  or  the  Issuance  of 
capital  stock  under  section  504  of  this  title. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  notes  or 
other  obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
that  purpose  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bend  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  or  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  The  borrowing  authority  provided  for 
In  this  section  may  be  exercised  by  the  Cor- 
poration  only   to   such   extent   or   in  such. 


amounts  as  are  provided   in  appropriation 

Acts.". 


SEAUTHOaiZATIONS  REQTTIRKD,  UTFICTMB 

ocKwis  I,  lasa 

Sec.  11.  Section  516  of  the  Federal  Cit^ 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  effective  October  1,  1983,  appropria- 
tions and  borrowing  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  authorized  under  this  section  shaU 
not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  law  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1979.". 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITT 

Sec.  12.  Section  518  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  518.  'Agricultural  commodity',  aa 
used  in  this  title,  means  wheat,  cotton,  flax, 
com,  dry  beans,  oats,  barley,  rye.  tobacco, 
rice,  peanuts,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  sugar 
cane,  tomatoes,  grain  sorghum,  sunflowers, 
raisins,  oranges,  sweet  corn,  dry  peas,  freezing 
and  canning  peas,  forage,  apples,  grapes, 
potatoes,  timber  and  forests,  nursery  crops. 
citrus,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  nuts, 
tame  hay.  native  grass,  aquacultural  species 
(including,  but  not  limited  to.  any  species 
of  finflsh,  mollusk.  crustacean,  or  other 
aquatic  Invertebrate,  amphibian,  reptile,  or 
aquatic  plant,  propagated  or  reared  In  a 
controlled  or  selected  environment),  or  any 
other  agricultural  commodity,  excluding 
livestock  and  stored  grain,  determined  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  60e(a)  of 
this  Act.  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  com- 
modities, as  the  context  may  indicate.". 

effective  DATE 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  amending 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  shall  become 
effective  October  1.  1979.  or  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  the  later. 

EXTENEQON    OF    DISASTER    PAYMENT    PEOOBAICB; 
APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  14.  Section  1001  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  J« 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  low  yield  and  the  prevented 
planting  disaster  payment  provisions  for 
rice,  upland  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
contained  in  sections  101(b)(4).  103(f)(6), 
105A(b)  (2),  and  107A(b)  (2).  respecOvely,  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  which  are  pres- 
ently effective  only  for  the  1978  and  1979 
crops  shall  be  effective  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of  such  commodi- 
ties. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  low  jrield  or  prevented  planting 
disaster  payments  on  any  such  commodity 
for  the  1981  crop  year  If  the  producers  elect 
to  cover  their  acreage  of  such  commodity 
with  crop  insurance,  part  of  the  premiums 
for  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  508(b)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  Is  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Talmadgk,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Huddlkston.  Mr.  STom, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKT,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Lttoab. 
and  Mr.  Cochran  conferees  cm  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 
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tors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  share 
my  deep  concern  about  the  need  to  focus 
public  awareness  oa  diabetes.  House 
Joint  Resolution  463  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  3. 

All  of  us  know  scmieone  who  has  dia- 
betes, Mr.  President.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  most  Americans  thought  dia- 
betes was  an  "OK"  disease — all  you  had 
to  do  was  take  your  pills  or  insulin.  That 
attitude  toward  diabetes  is  beginning  to 
change.  The  observance  of  National  Dia- 
betes Week  will  serve  an  important  fimc- 
tion  in  focusing  attention  on  the  impor- 
tance of  diabetes  as  a  major  public  he^th 
problem  and  what  can  be  done,  now  and 
in  the  future,  to  increase  public  and  pro- 
fessional awareness  of  diabetes  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  our  Nati(»i's  10  mil- 
lion diabetics. 

Diabetes  is  not  an  "OK"  disease.  In- 
sulin is  an  important,  life-preserving 
therapy,  but  it  is  not  a  cure.  Diabetes  is 
a  leading  killer  of  Americans,  and  there 
is  no  cure.  TTie  life  expectancy  of  per- 
sons with  diabetes  is  about  one-third 
less  than  the  general  population.  In  1975, 
the  National  Commission  on  Diabetes 
identified  diabetes  as  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death  by  disease  in  this  coun- 
trv.  New  statistical  analyses  released  last 
fall  show  that  diabetes  is  still  grossly 
underreported. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  imderreport- 
ing  is  a  lack  of  understanding  about  dia- 
betes' devastating,  disabling,  and  some- 
times fatal  complications.  Half  of  juve- 
nile diabetics  die  of  kidney  failure  within 
25  years  of  diagnosis.  Diabetes  leads  to 
heart  disease  and  stroke.  Its  crippling 
effects  include  gangrene  leading  to  am- 
putation. It  is  the  leading  cause  of  adult 
blindness  in  the  United  States. 

These  grim  facts  make  it  clear  that 
diabetes  and  its  complications  take  a 
tremendous  human  toll  in  this  country. 
Estimates  of  the  economic  costs  exceed 
$5  billion  each  year. 

Armed  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  diabetes  as  a  mq- 
jor  public  health  problem,  what  can  be 
done  about  it?  First,  we  can  aim  at  pre- 
vention by  reducing  risk  factors,  such 
as  obesity.  The  chance  of  being  diabetic 
more  than  doubles  for  every  20  percent 
of  excess  weight.  We  can  encourage 
screening  to  identify  diabetes,  alert  the 
public  to  its  warning  symptoms,  and 
educate  diabetic  patients  about  proper 
diet  and  medication  to  improve  self -care 
and  better  control  of  the  disease.  Private 
voluntary  organizations,  notably  the  Ju- 
venile Diabetes  Foundation  and  the 
American  Diabetes  Association,  can  per- 
form vital  services  in  this  area. 

Most  importantly  in  the  long  run,  we 
can  intensify  our  commitment  to  the 
fight  against  diabetes  and  its  complica- 
tions, through  research  and  the  appli- 
cation of  research  results  to  med- 
ical practice.  Since  I  first  introduced 
diabetes  legislation  in  1972,  we  have 
made  great  progress.  Over  the  years. 
Congress  and  the  private  sector  have 
responded  to  the  need  to  do  more.  At 
the  NatiMial  Institutes  of  Health,  a  vig- 
orous, multldisclpllnary.  multi-institute 
diabetes  program  Is  well  underway.  Con- 
gressional appropriations  have  increased 
from  about  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 


1976  to  more  than  $135  million  in  this 
fiscal  year.  These  efforts  are  beginning 
to  bear  fniit.  The  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute has  pioneered  new  techniques  to  re- 
store and  preserve  the  sight  of  diabetics 
who  a  few  years  ago  faced  the  near  cer- 
tain prospect  of  blindness.  Building  on 
basic  research  in  the  field  of  recombinant 
DNA  technology,  much  of  which  was 
supported  by  the  NIH,  scientists  in  the 
private  sector  are  working  toward  even- 
tual commercial  production  of  human  in- 
sulin through  recombinant  DNA  technol- 
ogy. In  animal  models,  there  have  been 
advances  in  pancreatic  islet  cell  trans- 
plantation across  genetic  barriers  with- 
out rejection  of  the  transplant,  an 
achievement  with  important  implications 
for  all  kinds  of  transplants.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  identifying  genetic  and 
viral  factors  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  sc«ne  forms  of  diabetes. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Health  and  Scientific  Research  Sub- 
committee and  its  parent  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  as  well  as 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts 
to  see  that  the  fight  against  diabetes  re- 
mains a  high-priority  effort.  Our  future 
progress  in  finding  a  cure  for  this  dis- 
ease should  be  of  vital  concern  to  aU 
Americans — because  the  average  Ameri- 
can born  today  has  a  better  than  1  in  5 
chance  of  developing  diabetes,  unless  a 
means  of  prevention  is  found.  If  our 
fight  against  diabetes  is  to  be  successful, 
we  will  need  the  dedicated  efforts  of  re- 
searchers. Federal  officials,  educators, 
health  professionals  who  treat  diabetics, 
patients  and  their  families,  and  an  aware 
and  informed  public. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  enhancing  public  awareness 
of  diabetes  and  its  complications  by  sup- 
porting the  observance  of  National  Dia- 
betes Week,  as  provided  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  463.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OP  1980 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2446)  to  amend  the  patent  laws, 
title  XXXV  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  unanimously  reported 
out  the  Patent  Law  Amendments  Act  on 
March  18,  1980.  This  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  1679  which  the  committee  also 
unanimously  reported  out  on  February 
19, 1980.  with  Report  No.  96-617. 

The  present  bill  is  different  only  in 
that  it  contains  an  effective  date  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1980.  S.  1679  did  not  contain  any 
effective  date  which  raised  a  concern  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  that  it 
could  possibly  impact  on  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget.  The  present  bill  meets  that 
objection  by  becoming  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  committee  decided  in  order  to  save 
printing  costs  not  to  file  an  identical  re- 
port to  that  already  filed  on  S.  1679.  This 
report  is  still  pertinent  to  the  present 
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legislation  with  the  addition  of  the  effec- 
tive date. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  S. 
1679,  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent  laws  of 
the  United  States.  This  bill,  S.  2446,  is 
identical  to  S.  1679. 

This  legislation  would  establish  proce- 
dures that  would  permit  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  (PTO)  examiner  to 
find  all  the  pertinent  patents  and  publi- 
cations having  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  patentability,  thus  providing  a  less  ex- 
pensive alternative  to  litigation. 

The  reexamination  procedure  of  S. 
2446  will  permit  placing  before  the  PTO 
a  prior  patent  or  a  prior  publication 
which  the  examiner  did  not  record  or  no- 
tice as  having  been  before  him  or  was 
known  to  him  when  he  was  examining 
the  application  on  which  the  principal 
patent  to  be  reexamined  was  issued.  This 
will  upgrade  the  system  while  saving 
much  time,  expense,  and,  also,  relieving 
our  courts  of  the  burden  of  extensive 
patent  litigation. 

The  explosive  rate  of  increase  in  pat- 
ents and  publications  to  be  handled  by 
the  PTO  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  search  in  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  the  almost  100,000  applications 
per  year  it  examines.  Although  the  PTO 
is  doing  a  good  job  and  is  able  to  elimi- 
nate up  to  about  30  percent  of  the  ap- 
plications which  are  filed  and  to  restrict 
claims  in  many  of  the  applications  which 
are  issued  as  patents,  there  are,  however, 
an  important  number  of  commercially 
attractive  inventions  which  have  been 
found  by  the  courts  to  be  covered  by  pat- 
ents. They  have  then  been  held  invalid 
simply  because  a  patent  or  publication 
has  become  available  which  was  not 
available  to  the  PTO  examiner  when  he 
considered  the  application  prior  to  issu- 
ing the  principal  patent. 

At  this  time  in  our  country's  history, 
it  is  being  recognized  more  readily  that 
invention  and  innovation  are  important 
to  our  economic,  as  well  as  military  pos- 
ture. Thus,  the  patent  system  upon  which 
the  incentive  to  invent  and  to  innovate 
is  based,  should  be  upgraded  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Yet,  it  appears  that  such  improve- 
ments in  the  patent  system  will  be  years 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  away.  In- 
creased resources  are  not  now  available 
to  the  PTO  to  reestablish  the  Integrity 
of  its  search  files  and  to  enable  it  to 
examine  them  more  quickly.  It  has  been 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  some  of  the 
PTO  search  files  are  about  28  percent 
incomplete  due  to  missing  copies  of 
patents.  When  one  considers  that  the 
PTO  maintains  files  of  patents  from  vir- 
tually all  countries  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  a  huge  library  of  technical  literature 
and  information,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
job  of  searching  and  updating  these 
patents  is  an  insurmountable  one. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  reexamina- 
tion operation  which  will  upgrade  the 
operation  of  the  PTO  examining  func- 
tion. Under  the  bill,  anv  person  may  ask 
for  reexamination  based  upon  a  prior  art 
patent  or  a  prior  art  publication  which 
that  person  can  cite  to  the  PTO  explain- 


ing its  pertinency.  Then,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  PTO  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine quickly  whether  a  substantial  new 
Issue  is  raised  concerning  the  patent- 
ability of  the  invention  covered  in  the 
issued  or  princiiMd  patent.  The  reexami- 
nation of  the  claims  of  the  patent  for 
their  patentabiUty  by  the  Patent  Office 
will  result  in  an  outcome  virtually  the 
same  as  that  outcome  would  have  been 
had  the  examiner  had  before  him  earUer 
the  cited  prior  art  patent  or  publication. 
This  is  all  the  reexamination  is  intended 
to  do. 

It  is  helpful  to  Illustrate  some  of  the 
situations  in  which  reexamination  would 
expedite  matters,  saving  many  man- 
hours  of  time  and  effort,  as  weU  as  ex- 
pense, and  in  many  cases  remove  an  ex 
post  facto  determination  of  patentability 
from  the  burdened  courts. 

Whenever  a  person  or  organization  is 
to  enter,  or  to  continue  to  proceed  in, 
during  the  effective  life  of  a  patent,  a 
field  in  which  the  exclusive  right  has 
been  secured  by  one  or  more  patents  is- 
sued to  others,  that  person  or  organiza- 
tion may  find  it  necessary  for  success 
that  an  examination  also  be  made  in  an 
area  where  the  exclusivity  of  the  patent 
has  been  secured.  If  the  party  finds 
that  the  patent  stands  In  his  way,  he 
may  secure  a  license,  redesign  to  avoid 
the  patent  If  possible  or,  as  is  the  usual 
case,  have  searched  and  studied  the  va- 
lidity of  his  claim  as  a  first  step. 

One  can  also  ignore  the  patent,  pro- 
ceed to  infringe  the  patent  claims,  wait 
until  he  is  sued  for  Infringement  and 
then  defend  with  the  patent  or  pub- 
lication of  which  he  knows,  but  the 
examiner  did  not  have  when  he  ex- 
amined the  application  resulting  in  the 
principal  patent.  Or,  he  can  enter  into 
negotiations  for  a  license  under  the 
principal  patent.  A  small  business  may 
wish  to  take  a  license  because  it  does 
not  have  the  personnel  and  funds  to 
wage  a  costly  legal  battle. 

The  holder  of  the  principal  patent, 
however,  may  not  wish  to  license.  He 
may  desire  to  use  his  exclusive  right, 
which  the  patent  secures  to  him  to  man- 
ufacture or  operate  the  patented  inven- 
tion, thus  to  build  his  own  business  or 
to  expand  or  to  protect  an  existing  one. 
Thus,  the  would  be  licensee  faces  a  di- 
lemma. He  cannot  innovate,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  proceed,  he  must  run  the  risk 
of  an  expensive,  time-consuming  law- 
suit on  a  claim  or  claims  of  the  prin- 
cipal patent. 

Mr.  President,  It  appears,  in  my  view 
of  the  matter,  that  S.  2446  would,  in- 
expensively, permit  the  would-be  licens- 
ee or  manufacturer  to  ask  the  PTO  to 
reexamine  patented  claims  in  light  of 
the  earlier  patent  or  publication.  By  so 
doing,  he  would  request  the  PTO  Com- 
missioner to  order  a  reexamination,  if 
he  sees  a  substantial  new  question  of 
patentability  affecting  any  claim  of  the 
principal  patent  concerned. 

Under  current  statutory  authority,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  may  establish  rules  imder 
any  law  resulting  from  enacbnent  of  S. 
2446  needed  to  insure  an  equitable  pro- 


ceeding in  the  PTO,  while  keeping  in 
mind  the  purpose  of  tbe  underlying 
purpose  of  tbe  legislation. 

Thus,  the  relatively  simple  procedure 
of  reexamination  in  the  PTO  as  provided 
for  in  S.  2446  will  insure  a  quick,  inex- 
pensive determination  of  iwtentability. 
The  principal  problems  which  we  now 
face — ^Inflation,  energy  shortages.  Job 
creation  through  capital  Investment,  im- 
proved processes  and  products  with 
which  to  meet  the  challenge  of  world- 
wide competition  In  which  we  must  par- 
ticipate. Improving  our  military  pre- 
paredness, as  well  as  developing  new  or 
Improved  means  to  protect  our  national 
Interests,  and  other  points  too  nimierous 
to  mention  here — cannot  be  solved  with- 
out Invention  and  Innovatirai.  There 
must  be  a  continually  improved  climate 
for  hivention  and  innovaticm.  and  S.  2446 
can  make  a  diffovnce  in  achieving  that 
goal. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Patent  I*w  Amend- 
ments of  1979". 

Ssc.  2.  (a)   "ntle  36  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Patents",  is  amended  by  in- 
serting  immediately   after   chapter  29   the 
following : 
"Chapter  30— PRIOR  ART  CTTAnOWS  TO 

PATENT  OPPICE  AND  RKBXAMXNATION 

OP  PATENTS 

"Sec. 

"301.  Regulations   established   by   Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 
"302.  CltaUon  of  art. 
"303.  Request  for  examination. 
"304.  Determination   of    issue   by    Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 
"306.  Reexamination    ordered    by    Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 
"306.  Response    or    amendment    by    patent 

owner. 
"307.  Appeals. 
"308.  Oertlflcate  of  patentabUlty;  unpatent- 

abUlty  and  claim  canceUatlon. 
"309.  Reliance  on  art  in  court. 
"310.  Stay  of  court  proceedings  to  permit 

Office  review. 
"S  301.  Regulations  esUbllshed  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents 

"The  Commissioner  shaU  establish  regula- 
tions for — 

"(1)  the  citation  to  the  Office  of  prior  art 
patents  or  publications  pertinent  to  the  va- 
lidity of  patents;  and 

"(2)  the  reexamination  of  patents  In  the 
light  of  such  prior  art  patents  or  publica- 
tions. 
"!l  302.  Citation  of  art 

"Any  person  may  at  any  time  cite  to  tbe 
Office  prior  art  patents  or  publications  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  patentabUlty  of 
any  claim  of  a  patent.  If  the  person  citing 
such  prior  art  patents  or  publications  identl- 
fles  In  writing  any  part  of  the  prior  art  pat- 
ents or  publications  considered  pertinent 
and  tbe  manner  of  applying  the  prior  art 
patents  or  publications  to  at  least  one  claim 
of  the  patent,  such  prior  art  patents  or  pub- 
lications shall  become  a  part  of  the  official 
file  of  tbe  patent. 
";  303.  Request  for  examination 

"Any  person  may.  at  any  time  within  the 
period  of  enforceability  of  a  patent,  request 
reexamination  of  the  patent  as  to  the  patent- 
abUlty of  any  claim  thereof  in  the  light  of 
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any  prior  art  patents  or  publications  cited 
under  the  provisions  of  section  302  of  this 
chapter,  by  filing  In  the  Office  a  written 
request  for  8U<  h  reexamination  accompanied 
by  a  reexamln  itlon  fee  prescribed  according 
to  this  title,  a  statement  of  the  relation  of 
such  prior  arl  to  the  patentability  of  the 
claim  or  dali  is  Involved,  and  a  statement 
which  Identlfi »  a  material  reason  (or  the 
request  for  reexamination.  Unless  the 
requesting  pel  son  is  the  patent  owner,  the 
Commissioner  phall  promptly  send  a  copy  of 
such  request  and  statement  to  the  patent 
owner  appearl  og  from  the  records  of  the 
Office  at  the  tl  ne  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
"S  304.  Deterro  Inatlon  of  Issue  by  Commls- 
slone  r  of  Patents 

"(a)  Within  90  days  following  the  filing  of 
a  request  for  reexamination  under  section 
303  of  this  cbi  kpter,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  a  detem  ilnatlon  as  to  whether  a  sub- 
stantial new  qi  lestlon  of  patentability  affect- 
ing any  claim  of  the  patent  concerned,  not 
previously  coi  isldered  In  examination  or 
reexamination  of  such  claim.  Is  raised  by  the 
consideration,  with  or  without  any  other 
prior  art  pates  ts  or  publications,  of  the  prior 
art  patents  or  publications  which  have  been 
cited  In  relatldn  to  the  patent  according  to 
section  302  ol  this  chapter.  The  Commis- 
sioner on  his  o  im  Initiative  may  make  such  a 
determination  at  any  time. 

"(b)  A  reco-d  of  the  Commissioner's  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  th  >  reason  for  the  determination 
shall  be  made  In  the  file  of  the  patent,  and 
a  copy  of  th«  record  and  reasons  for  the 
detennlnatlon  shall  be  sent  promptly  to  the 
patent  owner  and  each  person  requesting 
reexamination  and  a  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination shall   be  promptly  published. 

"(c)  A  deter  nlnatlon  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  sibsectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
that  such  a  n«  w  question  of  patentability  Is 
not  so  raised  i  hall  be  final  and  nonappeal- 
able. 

"I  306.  Reexan  Inatlon  ordered  by  Commls- 
sione :  of  Patents 
"If,  In  a  del  irmlnatlon  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  304,  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  th  it  a  substantial  new  question 
of  patentabillt  y  affecting  a  claim  or  claims 
of  the  patent  is  raised  by  consideration  of 
the  prior  art  patents  or  publications  that 
have  been  clttd  in  relation  to  the  patent 
according  to  s  tctlon  302  of  this  chapter,  he 
shall  order  a  r(  examination  of  the  patent  for 
the  resolution  jf  the  question,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  resolv!  It  as  though  the  claim  or 
claims  involve  1  were  present  in  a  pending 
application.  Tl  e  patent  owner  shall  be  given 
a  reasonable  jeriod  after  the  filing  of  the 
reexamination  order  within  which  he  may 
file  a  statemei  it  on  such  question  for  con- 
sideration In  t  le  reexamination.  The  patent 
owner  shall  se-ve  a  copy  of  such  statement 
on  any  person  who  has  requested  examina- 
tion according  to  section  303  of  this  chapter 
and  such  perse  n  shall  have  the  right,  within 
a  period  of  tv  o  months  from  such  service, 
to  submit  a  rej  ly  to  the  patent  owners  state- 
ment. Any  reex  ^mlnatlon  proceeding.  Includ- 
ing appeals  to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  shall 
be  conducted  ^  1th  soeclal  dispatch  and  shall 
be  completed  within  one  year  wltl^  the 
Office,  unless  •  he  Commissioner  determines 
on  a  case-by- :ase  basis  that  the  one-year 
period  Is  not  si.  fflclent. 

"I  306.  Respon  e  or   amendment  by  patmt 
owne ' 

"The  patent  owner  shall  be  provided  an 
opportunity  in  any  reexamination  proceed- 
ing under  this  chapter  to  amend  any  claim 
of  his  patent  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
claim  from  the  prior  art  patents  or  publica- 
tions cited  actording  to  section  302  of  this 
chapter,  or  in  'esponse  to  a  decision  adverse 
to  the  patent  ability  of  the  claim,  but  no 


amendment  enlarging  the  scope  of  a  claim 
shall  be  permitted  in  a  reexamination  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter. 
"5  307.  Appeals 

"The  owner  of  a  patent  Involved  In  a  re- 
examination proceeding  under  this  chapter 
may  seek  cotirt  review  of  a  final  decision  In 
such  proceeding  adverse  to  the  patentability 
of  any  claim,  or  amended  claim,  of  the  pat- 
ent in  accordance  with  chapter  13  of  thU 
title. 

"§  308.  Certificate  of  patentabUlty;    unpat- 
entability  and   claim   cancellation 

"When  in  a  reexamination  proceeding  un- 
der this  chapter  the  time  for  appeal  has 
expired  or  any  appeal  proceeding  has  termi- 
nated, the  Commissioner  shall  issue  and 
publish  a  certificate  canceling  any  claim  of 
the  patent  finally  determined  In  such  pro- 
ceeding or  on  appeal  therein  to  be  unpatent- 
able, confirming  any  claim  of  the  patent  so 
determined  to  be  patentable,  and  incorpo- 
rating In  the  patent  any  amended  claim 
thereof  so  determined  to  be  patentable.  Any 
such  amended  claim  Is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  252  of  this  title. 

"§  309.  Reliance  on  art  in  court 

"(a)  No  prior  art  patents  or  publications 
may  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  nonpatent- 
ablllty  In  a  civil  action  Involving  the  validity 
or  Infringement  of  a  patent  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  such  prior  art  patents  or  publications 
were  cited  by  or  to  the  Office  during  prose- 
cution of  the  application  for  the  patent  or 
submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Office  In 
accordance  with  sections  302  and  303  of  this 
chapter,  and  actually  considered  In  accord- 
ance with  section  304,  or 

"(2)  the  court,  upon  motion,  concludes 
that  the  interests  of  Justice  would  be  fur- 
thered by  adjudication  of  the  Issue  of  valid- 
ity or  Infringement  without  such  submission 
and  reconsideration. 

"(b)  The  limitation  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  prior  art  patents 
or  publications  In  the  official  file  of  the 
patent  as  it  existed  on  the  date  of  commence- 
ment of  such  action.  However,  a  party  may 
rely  upon  prior  art  patents  or  publications 
cited  after  the  commencement  of  such  action 
if— 

"  ( 1 )  such  prior  art  patents  or  publications 
were  included  in  a  request  for  reexamina- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  303  of 
this  title  which  was  filed  in  the  Office  during 
a  stay  ordered  by  the  court  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  the  court.  In  a  case  in  which  a  stay 
requested  under  the  provisions  of  section  310 
of  this  title  is  denied,  finds  that  such  prior 
art  patents  and  publications  continue  newly 
discovered  evidence  which  by  due  diligence 
could  not  have  been  discovered  in  time  to  be 
cited  to  and  considered  by  the  Office  within 
the  period  of  a  stay  that  was  or  could  have 
been  secured  under  the  provisions  of  section 
310(a)  of  this  title. 

"5  310.  Stay  of  court  proceedings  to  permit 
Office  review 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  any  party  to  a  civil  action  against  whom 
a  pleading  presents  a  claim  for  Infringement 
or  for  adjudication  of  the  validity  of  a 
patent  shall  have  the  right,  by  motion 
brought  before  any  responsive  pleading,  to 
secure  a  stay  of  all  proceedings  in  the  action 
by  order  of  the  court  for  a  period,  not  more 
than  four  months,  sufficient  to  enable  such 
party  to  search  for  and  cite  patents  or  pub- 
lications considered  pertinent  to  the  patent 
and  to  request  reexamination  of  the  patent 
m  view  of  such  prior  art  according  to  sec- 
tions 302  and  303  of  this  chapter.  If  such 
party  files  a  request  for  such  reexamination 
in  the  Office  and  serves  on  the  other  party 
and  files  a  copy  of  it  In  the  action  within 


the  period  of  the  stay  provided  by  such 
order,  the  stay  may  be  extended  by  further 
order  of  the  court.  Injunctive  relief  shall 
not  be  denied  solely  on  the  basU  of  such 
request  for  reexamination. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  not  grant  a  stay  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  basis  of  a  motion 
brought  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  If  the  proceed- 
ing or  motion  relates  to  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  injunctive 
relief,  or  any  other  protective  order  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

"(b)  The  court,  on  motion  and  upon  such 
terms  as  are  Just,  may  at  any  time  stay  the 
proceedings  in  a  civil  action  in  which  the 
validity  of  a  patent  is  In  Issue  for  a  period 
sufficient  to  enable  the  moving  party  to  cite 
to  the  Office  newly  discovered  additional 
prior  art  In  the  nature  of  patents  or  publi- 
cations and  to  secure  final  determination  of 
a  request  for  reexamination  of  the  piatent  in 
the  light  of  such  additional  prior  art,  pro- 
vided the  court  finds  that  such  additional 
prior  art.  In  fact,  constitutes  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  which  by  due  diligence 
could  not  have  been  discovered  in  time  to 
be  cited  to  and  considered  by  the  Office  with- 
in the  period  of  a  stay,  of  such  proceedings 
that  was  or  could  have  been  secured  accord- 
ing to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  35,  and 
for  part  ni  of  title  35.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  29.  the 
following : 

"30.  Prior  Art  Citations  to  Patent  Office  and 
Reexamination  of  Patents." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1,  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

S.  1679  ^ND  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 128  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  658,  S.  1679,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Calendar  No.  68,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  128.  be  indefinitely 

postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  389— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  CON- 
SOLIDATE AND  RENUMBER  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bakkr,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Helms) 
submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  and  to  be 
printed: 

S.  Rxs.  389 

Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  as  amended  and  adopted  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1979,  be  revised  as  follows:  Rules  IV 
and  V  be  consolidated  Into  one  rule  and 
be  numbered  Rule  IV,  with  the  paragraphs 
properly  renumbered;  Rules  XI,  XXIX  and 
XXX  be  consolidated  into  one  rule  and  be 
numbered    Rule    XI.    with   the   paragraphs 
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properly  renumbered;  Rules  XIV,  XV  and 
XXIII  be  consolidated  Into  one  rule  and 
be  numbered  Rule  XIV.  with  the  paragraphs 
properly  renumbered;  and  that  Rules  XVII. 
XVIII,  XXI  and  XLI  be  consolidated  Into  one 
TuVs  and  be  numbered  Rule  XV.  with  the 
paragraphs  properly  renumbered. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  2  Rule  XXXn  shall  be 
added  as  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XL  and  Rule 
XL  as  thus  amended  shall  be  renumbered 
Rule  V.  with  the  paragraphs  properly  re- 
numbered. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  6  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  and 
paragraph  7  of  Rule  XXVn  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  Inserted  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

10  of  Rule  XXVI  and  be  numbered  para- 
graphs 11  and  12,  and  the  present  paragraph 

11  of  Rule  XXVI  be  renumbered  paragraph 
13. 

Sec.  4.  Rules  XXXUI  shall  be  amended  to 
add  the  words  "and  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament"  at  the  end  of  the  line 
reading  "Members  of  National  Legislatures 
of  foreign  countries"  so  that  the  line  would 
then  read:  "Members  of  National  Legislatures 
of  foreign  countries  and  Members  of  the 
European  Parliament."  Rule  XXXm  should 
then  be  renumbered  Rule  xxm. 

Sac.  6.  Rule  XXVII  as  herein  amended 
shall  be  renumbered  Rule  XVII;  Rule 
XXXII  as  herein  amended  shall  be  renum- 
bered Rule  XVni:  Rule  XXXV  shall  be  re- 
numbered Rule  XXI;  Rule  XXXI  shall  be 
renumbered  Rule  XXVII;  Rule  XXXVI  shall 
be  renumbered  Rule  XXIX;  Rule  XXXVII 
shall  be  renumbered  Rule  XXX;  Rule  XXX- 
vm  shall  be  renumbered  Rule  XXXI;  Rule 
XXXIX  shall  be  renumbered  Rule  XXXII; 
Rule  XXXIV  shall  be  renumbered  Rule 
XXXIH;  Rule  XLII  shall  be  renumbered 
Rule  XXXIV:  Rule  XLin  shall  be  renum- 
bered Rule  XXXV;  Rule  XLIV  shall  be  re- 
numbered Rule  XXXVI;  Rule  XLV  shall  be 
renumbered  Rule  XXXVII;  Rule  XL VI  shall 
be  renumbered  Rule  XXXVni;  Rule  XLVH 
shall  be  renumbered  Rule  XXXIX;  Rule 
XLVin  shall  be  renumbered  Rule  XL;  Rule 
XLIX  shall  be  renumlsered  Rule  XLI  and 
Rule  L  shall  be  renumbered  Rule  XLII. 

Sec.  6.  Any  cross  references  set  forth  In  the 
existing  rules  shall  be  corrected  to  refer  to 
the  appropriate  rule  as  renumbered  and  on 
line  2  of  Rule  XT,n  aa  renumbered  the  word 
Sec.  7.  In  the  preparation  for  reprinting 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  as  herein 
authorized  to  be  revised  and  renumbered 
the  titles  of  the  twelve  rules  to  be  con- 
solidated Into  four  shall  be  modified  so  as 
to  describe  properly  the  contents  of  each  of 
those  four  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Helms,  and  ask  that 
it  be  held  at  the  desk  until  Monday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
and  after  any  orders  for  Senators  to 
be  recognized  are  consummated,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution;  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation thereon  of  1  hour,  lO  minutes  for 
me  and  50  minutes  for  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee;  that  if  a  rollcall 
vote  be  ordered  thereon,  the  rollcall  vote 
be  put  over  until  Tuesday;  that  no 
amendments  and  no  motions  be  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection 
to  that  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— ^Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express 
my  regrets  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  having  detained  him  so 
long.  We  have  been  involved  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Ethics.  The  mo- 
ment I  left  we  no  longer  had  a  quorum, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  was  so  long  get- 
ting to  the  floor. 

But  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his  con- 
sideration toward  those  of  us  who  have 
reservations  about  changing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  These  changes  are  not 
really  substantive,  but  they  will  facili- 
tate the  activity  of  the  Senate  and,  for 
that  reason,  I  intend  to  support  them. 

In  our  discussion  the  able  majority 
leader  and  I  and  others  talked  about 
computerization  of  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  looked 
with  favor  on  that  proposal;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  will  offer  a  resolution  at  a 
future  date  which  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion providing  for  such  computerization 
of  the  standing  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  be  here  on  Monday,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  Record  sets  forth 
that  I  have  discussed  this  resolution  with 
the  majority  leader,  with  the  minority 
leader,  with  Dr.  Riddick,  and  others  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  resolution  that  really  brings  about 
some  noncontroversial  editing  changes 
in  terms  of  the  rules. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  majority  leader 
for  his  patience  in  allowing  us  to  go 
through  this  to  make  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  substantive  changes  in  the 
rules,  and  that  these  changes  would  not 
lead  to  new  interpretations  of  the  sub- 
stantive rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  just  want  to  express  that  now  be- 
cause I  will  not  be  here  on  M<Hiday  when 
the  discussion  takes  place. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ttiank  the 
distingiushed  acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Chair  rule  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  a  word  of  explanation  should  be 
made  at  this  point  so  that  Senators  who 
read  the  Record  may  fully  understand 
what  the  resolution  does. 

The  pending  resolution  does  not  pro- 
pose any  changes  in  the  language  of  the 
existing  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
with  one  minor  exception  which  pro- 
poses to  allow  members  of  the  European 
Parliament,  Senate  floor  privileges,  a 
privilege  already  enjoyed  by  members  of 
national  legislatures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

All  of  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the 


pending  resolution  have  been  consida«d 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  as  set  forth  in  Sen- 
ate Report  96-562  which  the  committee 
filed  with  the  Senate  on  January  30, 
1980. 

The  main  objective  of  this  resolution 
is  to  consolidate  12  of  the  standing  rules 
into  4.  so  as  to  bring  together  all  like 
subject  matter  of  the  12  rules  into  1  of 
the  4  new  consolidated  rules. 

It  is  proposed  here  that  rules  IV,  com- 
mencement of  daily  session,  and  V,  jour- 
nal, to  be  consolidated  into  one  rule; 
that  rules  XI,  objection  to  reading  a  pa- 
per, XXIX,  printing  of  papers,  et  cetera, 
and  XXX.  withdrawal  of  papers,  be  con- 
solidated into  another;  that  rules  XIV, 
bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  resolution  XV, 
billsr—commitment  and  consideration 
barred,  and  XXm,  preambles,  be 
brought  together  into  another;  and  that 
rules  XVn,  tabling  of  amendments, 
XVm,  amendments — division  of  a  ques- 
tion, XXI,  motions  and  amendments, 
and  XLI,  committee  amendments  not 
within  its  jurisdiction,  be  pulled  together 
into  another. 

This  would  reduce  the  total  number  of 
rules  by  eight  without  changing  any  lan- 
guage in  any  one  of  the  rules.  If  this  is 
done,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
renumber  many  of  the  standing  rules, 
since  it  is  proposed  that  no  change  be 
made  in  content  or  number  of  rules  vn, 
vm,  XXn,  XXV,  and  XXVI.  The  re- 
arrangement and  renumbering  of  the 
rules  is  designed  to  present  ttiem  in  an 
orderly  fashion  according  to  subject 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
by  which  the  Senate  conducts  its  busi- 
ness. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  this  resolu- 
tion proposes  no  change  in  any  language 
in  the  rules  as  now  found  in  the  recodi- 
fication adopted  on  November  14,  1979. 
The  sole  purpose  of  adopting  this  reso- 
lution is  to  put  together  more  of  the 
same  subject  matter  within  the  same 
rule  making  it  easier  to  locate  related 
proposals  of  the  rules. 

The  proposed  substantive  change  in 
rule  XXXUI  which  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee voted  to  approve  would  add  the 
words  "and  Members  of  the  European 
Parliament"  at  the  end  of  the  phrase 
reading  "Members  of  National  I>egisla- 
tures  of  foreign  countries."  This  sen- 
tence of  rule  xxm  would  then  read 
"Members  of  National  Legislatures  of 
foreign  countries  and  Members  of  the 
European  Parliament." 

In  addition  to  the  consolidation  of  12 
rules  into  4,  the  resolution  would  trans- 
fer paragraph  2  of  rule  XXXn,  relative 
to  the  continuity  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  present  rule  XL  which  is  con- 
cerned with  suspension  and  amendment 
of  the  rules,  smd  then  rule  XL  would  be 
renumbered  rule  V.  The  resolution  would 
also  transfer  paragraphs  6  and  7  of  rule 
XXVn  to  rule  XXVI.  These  two  para- 
graphs are  concerned  with  the  contents 
of  reports  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  the  bills  or  resolutions  would  be 
eligible  for  Senate  consideration,  and 
some  of  the  paragraphs  would  be  prop- 
erly renumbered. 

Section  5  of  the  resolution  merely  pro- 
poses renumbering  many  of  the  standing 
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rules  in  ordei 
an  orderly 

Sections  6 
corrections  ii 
if  y  tiUes  of 
the  contents 

Mr 
ate  ad(q}ts 
sent  to  the 
at  the  deslc 
it  will  come 
the  order  for 
I  make  the 


to  make  them  dovetail  into 
fa^on. 

and  7  would  merely  make 
cross  references  and  mod- 
various  rules  so  as  to  indicate 
of  the  rules  involved. 


Presid  snt, 


in  the  event  the  Sen- 
tie  resolution  which  I  have 
d^sk,  and  ask  for  it  to  remain 
uhtil  Monday,  at  which  time 
\ip  automatically  following 
he  recognition  of  Senators, 
loUowlng  request  : 


OMDSK  roB 

STAMDIIVC 


run  rriNG 


Presld(  nt 


Mr 

sent  that  the 
ate.  as  thus 
ate  documen 
printed  an 
document  foi 
on  Rules  anc 

Mr. 

The 
objection,  it 

Mr. 
establish  in 
a  firm  and  . 
the  resolutior 

Mr 
respond? 

Mr. 

Mr 
stated  that 
on  the 

of  debate  tha ; 
until  Tuesday . 

Mr. 
leader. 


STEVENS. 
PBESDING 
>n,  it  iiso 
STEVINS 
tie 
p  ecise 

91     01 

ROBE  IT 


STEVE  WS. 


ROBERT 
i: 


ROBEFT 


Mr 

I  ask 

proceed  to  th< 
Orders  Nos 

The 
objection,  it  if 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 


March  20,  1980 


OW    3,000    COPIES    OP    THE 
or  TRX  SEKATE.  AS  BXTISID 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
revised,  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
and  that  there  shall  be 
atlditional  2,000  copies  of  this 
the  use  of  the  Committee 
Administration. 

There  is  no  objection. 
OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  did  we 
consent  agreement  now 
time  for  the  vote  on 
on  Tuesday? 

C.  BYRD.  No.  May  I 


Yes. 

C.    BYRp.    I    merely 

a  roUcall  vote  is  ordered 

resoluttion  on  Monday  at  the  close 

that  vote  will  be  put  over 


STEVI NS.  I  thank  the  majority 


T|IE  CALENDAR 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consideration  of  Calendar 
and  681. 

OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 


610: 
PRESIDING 


HERMAN  F.  BACA 


The  bill  (*.  162)  for  the  relief  of 
T.  Sgt.  Hermi  n  F.  Baca,  U.S.  Air  Force 
was  considere  i.  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  refwiing,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  ad  follows: 
S.  163 

Be  «  enactti  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  Repretentatlve*  of  the  United  States  of 
f««rtca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
aeCTetwy  of  tt  b  Treamiry  is  authorized  and 
^l«cted  to  par,  out  of  any  money  m  the 
T^wmy  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Tte^«^  Serpent  Herman  P.  Baca,  United 

ft^Jr^»7!f  ^"*-  ***•  ""™  of  •8.703.72,  In 
ftUlwtlartctlo  1  Of  all  clalma  of  Technical 
Bwgeant  Herm  in  P.  Baca  agalnat  the  United 
r^J°^  comi«n»atlon  for  loss  of  personal 
property,  such  sum  representing  the  dlffer- 
en«.  between  ( 1)  the  amounts  paid  to  Tech- 
Mim^^S*"*  Herman  P.  Baca  under  the 
MUltary  Persoi  nel  and  ClvUian  Employees* 

S^  If*  Ii  '  '*^-  ""  <»)  *»»•  "nount^^T- 
STti^.  f  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
JL^%^i^  '""*  °'  ^  personal  property 
by^  J^^,  ?  °'  "*•  *"°"°*  approprtat*^ 
ttL^-t^.L  •**=*"  of  10  per  centum 
J^i,^'  ^  P****  °'  deuverwl  to  or 
received  by  ai  y  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 


count of  aervlcea  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  Is  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
A  violation  of  this  section  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  (10,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  S.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-637),  explaining  the 
punxises  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  pay  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  T.  Sgt.  Herman  P.  Baca,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  the  sum  of  $8,703.72,  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  of  Technical  Sergeant 
Herman  P.  Baca  against  the  United  States 
for  compensation  for  loss  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 


FRED  W.  SLOAT 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  551)  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W. 
Sloat  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$19,000,  plus 
interest  accruing  March,  1978,"  and  Insert 
•■$4,728.24"; 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  "In  excess  of  15 
per  centum  thereor"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  "lYeasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Fred  W.  Sloat  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  the 
sum  of  $4,728.24  as  reimbursement  for  back 
military  pay  (plus  accrued  interest)  which 
was  withheld  from  the  said  Mr.  Sloat  by  the 
United  States  Army  as  payment  for  a  vehicle 
which  was  commandeered  from  the  said  Mr. 
Bloat  In  Luxembourg  during  World  War  II. 

See.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-638),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  Fred 
W.  Sloat  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  sum  of 
$4,728.24,  as  reimbursement  for  back  military 
pay  (plus  accrued  interest)  which  was  with- 
held by  the  United  States  Army  as  payment 
for  a  vehicle  which  was  commandeered  from 
Mr.  Sloat  in  Luxembourg  during  World  War 

n. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  vote  by  which 
the  bills  were  passed  be  laid  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OP  SENATE 
REPORT  NO.  96-628 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Melcher  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  star  print 
of  Senate  Report  No.  96-628. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  WINDFALL  PROFIT 
TAX  ACT  OF  1980  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  after  the  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  have  been  disposed 
of,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  30  minutes  with  Senators  being 
allowed  to  speak  5  minutes  each;  follow- 
ing that  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  its  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:49 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Friday, 
March  21.  1980,  at  10  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20, 1980: 

UwrrED  Nations 

Joan  Edelman  Spero,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  CXmncll 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Intte-American  Foundation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directws  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated: 

David  Bronheim,  of  Connecticut,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  September  20. 
1982,  vice  Carolyn  R.  Payton,  resigned. 

WUUam  O.  Bowdler,  of  Florida,  for  a  term 
expiring  September  20,   1984,  vice  Vlron  P- 
Vaky,  resigned. 
National  Council  on  Educational  Rbseabch 

Robert  E.  Nederlander,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1980,  vice  Betsy 
Levin,  resigned. 

Robert  E.  Nederlander,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30, 1983,  (reappointment) . 


March  20,  1980 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CARTER  IRAN  POLICY  AT  A 
STANDSTILL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

ornxmou 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  my  camiMdgn  for  Con- 
gress in  the  special  election  in  Illinois 
this  fall  and  winter.  I  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  criticize  the  President  in  his 
handling  of  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran. 
I  have  also  refrained  from  criticism  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  past  7 
weeics.  I 'have  done  so  believing  that 
neither  a  candidate  nor  elected  official 
should  attempt  to  second-guess  the 
President  on  so  delicate  a  matter 
where  the  lives  of  SO  Americans  are  at 
stake  and  where  the  President  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  save  those  lives  and  to 
bring  the  hostages  home  safely. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  no  longer  see  the 
President  acting.  I  no  longer  see  any 
avenues  being  approached  through 
which  the  release  of  the  hostages 
might  be  accomplished.  Other  than 
pursuing  the  matter  in  the  Intemar 
tional  Court  of  Justice,  which  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  the 
Carter  administration  seems  bankrupt 
of  policy  and  paralyzed  of  action.  This 
simply  will  not  do.  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
are  many  approaches  that  can  be  pur- 
sued and  ipust  be  if  we  value  not  only 
the  lives  of  these  Americans  but  the 
lives  of  other  diplomatic  personnel 
who  will  be  threatened  or  lost  in  the 
future  unless  we  show  we  care  enough 
to  defend  the  Iranian  hostages.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  two  editorials,  and 
Joseph  Kraft,  in  his  column,  have  sug- 
gested some  directions  for  our  Presi- 
dent to  take: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribime,  Mar.  13. 1980] 
Tim  POK  SAHcnoRS  nt  Ikait 

There  Is  no  longer  any  reason  whatsoever 
to  continue  negotiating  with  Iran,  a  country 
whose  leaders  have  compounded  their  viola- 
tion of  international  law  by  breaking  a 
series  of  promises  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  embassy  kidnapers,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  public  declaration  of  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  refused  to  transfer  the  American 
hostages  to  the  control  of  the  apparently 
powerless  government  of  Iran.  They  similar- 
ly refused  to  permit  a  five-man  UJf.  com- 
mission to  pay  a  "humanitarian"  call  on  the 
hostages  as  had  been  agreed  when  the  com- 
mission was  established. 

The  conunission't  mandate  was  proper, 
and  it  was  proper  for  the  United  States  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  mandate  to  be  carried 
to  completion.  But  now  that  the  commission 
has  departed  from  Tehran  in  failure,  it  is 
time  to  stop  useless  talking  and  begin  apply- 
ing sanctions  that  have  been  held  in  abey- 
ance too  long. 

The  sanctions  should  be  tough  and  they 
should  be  IntemationaL  Every  nation  that 
respects  international  law  and  desires 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 


should  immediately  dose  its  diplomatic  and 
commercial  offices  In  Tehran.  Trade.  Includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  oH.  should  be  suspend- 
ed. Iranian  assets  abroad  should  be  froeen. 
Iranian  embassies  abroad  should  be  dosed, 
and  Iranian  diplomats  sent  home. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  many 
of  America's  putative  allies  will  go  along 
with  sanctions  that  cause  them  serious  in- 
convenience, but  no  VS.  diplomatic  effort 
can  be  spared  in  wresting  from  them  what- 
ever support  can  be  obtained.  Iran  has  now 
defied  the  Wwld  Court  and  the  U  Jf .  as  well 
as  the  U  A  Two  of  the  commisskm  members 
are  from  fellow  Moslem  states.  Will  they 
Ignore  this  defiance? 

The  compelling  reason  for  stem.  Immedi- 
ate, comprehensive  action  against  Iran  Is 
the  condition  of  the  hostages  In  the  embas- 
sy. There  Is  no  certainty  that  all  of  them 
are  well— or  even  alive.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
the  psychological  pressure  they  must  be 
bearing,  but  It  Is  enough  that  there  have 
been  reports  of  a  suldde  attempt  by  at  least 
one  of  the  hostages.  It  would  be  surprising 
If  the  terrible  uncertainties  of  their  Incar- 
ceration have  not  produced  more  than  one 
such  attempt. 

Another  powerful  reason  for  action  is  the 
opportunity  the  continuing  crisis  affords 
the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  Its  designs  aa 
Southwest  Asia.  One  Iranian  "govenmient'* 
after  another  has  come  to  grief  over  Its  In- 
ability to  setUe  the  crisis.  This  has  kept  the 
country  In  a  constant  state  of  anarchy 
which  the  Soviets  are  bound  to  exploit. 

ytt.  Bani-Sadr  tried  the  route  of  concilia- 
tion, and  the  United  SUtes  and  the  UJf. 
went  along  with  him.  That  would  have  been 
the  easy  way,  but  the  ayatollah  has  rejected 
it.  Now  we  must  do  it  the  hard  way. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  14. 1980] 
Wk'tk  Waitkd  Lomg  Emouqh 

The  UJi.  mission  to  Iran  Is  In  a  shambles 
and  U.8.  Embassy  hostages  are  still  suffer- 
ing the  torments  of  Imprisonment,  yet  the 
Carter  administration  can  come  up  with  no 
better  policy  than  one  of  "watchful  wait- 
ing." That  Is  no  policy.  That  is  paralysis.  It 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  If  we  wait  long 
enough,  something  may  come  along  to  get 
us  out  of  this  mess. 

Patience  was  Justified  as  long  as  what 
passes  for  Iran's  government  could  hold  out 
the  hope  of  an  early  solution,  but  even  that 
hope  is  now  gone.  The  unlawful  seizure  of 
the  embassy  and  its  diplomats  gradually 
drifts  from  crisis  to  permanence.  The  em- 
bassy with  its  implacable  captors  are  becom- 
ing the  only  stable,  permanent  Institution  In 
a  politically  fragmented  country.  Govern- 
ments come  and  go.  but  the  captured  em- 
bassy remains  firm  and  unchanging. 

Behind  the  wrought-lron  embassy  fence  it 
has  become  business  as  usual  The  guard 
shifts  change  regularly.  The  hostages  go 
through  their  routine  of  enforced  sUence. 
every-other-day  showers,  and  the  constant, 
mind-destrojring  pressures  of  Incarceration. 
The  demonstrations  have  become  as  regular 
and  ritual  as  the  dally  prayers.  It  Is  less  an 
act  of  violence  than  a  Kafkaesque  bureauc- 
racy. 

This  bizarre  normality  must  be  shattered. 
Iranians,  from  the  ordinary  people  to  the 
sickly  old  zealot  at  their  head,  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  kidnapers'  crimi- 
nality Is  harmful  to  their  revolution  and  to 
the  future  of  their  country.  Rather  than 


waiting  for  another  commission  to  be 
formed  and  another  promise  to  be  broken, 
the  United  States  should  be  moving  vigor- 
otisly  to  obtain  harsh  international  sano- 
tkms  against  Iran. 

Our  allies  have  not  been  asked,  as  yet.  to 
Impose  a  diplomatic  and  commercial  quar- 
antine upon  Iran.  So  for  them.  too.  this  un- 
precedented violation  «f  IntemattoDal  law 
has  become  nonnaL  Iranian  embassies  f  one- 
tton  normally  In  the  world's  capitals.  Indud- 
Ing  Washington.  Ships  unload  at  Iranian 
ports,  idanes  land  at  Tehran's  Mehrabad 
Airport,  and  trucks  rumble  over  the  long 
road  from  Europe. 

To.  break  this  pattern  of  nonnallty  a 
shock  wave  of  international  revulskm  must 
sweep  across  Iran.  Embassies  In  Tehran,  es- 
pecially those  of  Islamic  countries,  must  be 
dosed  or  reduced  to  skeleton  staffs.  Trade 
must  be  curtafled.  assets  froaen,  and  Iranian 
diplomats  expelled.  Iranian  President  Abol- 
hassan  Banl-Sadr— who  is  being  astute 
enough  to  see  the  damage  being  done  to  his 
country— must  be  able  to  show  his  people, 
his  ayatollah.  and'  the  hostage-holden  that 
their  revolution  Is  being  discredited  In  the 
world  Instead  of  being  vindicated. 

It  Is  no  use  waiting  for  the  UJf.  commis- 
sion to  return  to  Tehran.  The  membera  de- 
parted In  a  state  of  near-panic,  with  shout- 
ing fanatics  shoving  documents  at  them  and 
chasing  them  to  the  airport  on  motor  scoot- 
ers. They  must  have  feared  that  they,  too. 
might  ))ecome  hostages  In  that  Insane  capi- 
tal lliey  wHl  not  be  eager  to  return. . 

Nor  Is  there  any  point  in  waiting  for  elec- 
tions that  can  only  produce  a  parliament 
that  will  spend  months  in  chaotic  wrangling 
before  any  help  can  be  given  the  hostages- 
months  In  which  the  mental  health  of  the 
captives  will  continue  to  deteriorate. 

So  no  more  watching.  No  more  waiting. 
Let  us  go  to  the  civilized  world  and  ask 
whether  its  leaders  will  help  us  save  our 
people,  or  will  they  condone  and  thus  In 
effect  recognize  the  criminal  institution  in 
Teliran.  There  is  only  one  honorable 
answer. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17. 19801 

Who's  Commn:  Whom? 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  latest  bad  news  from  Iran  of fera  this 
country  an  opportimity  to  make  a  fresh 
start  on  the  hostage  problem.  The  adminis- 
tration can  break  off  the  negotiations, 
assert  a  new  freedom  to  take  ominous  action 
and  let  Tehran  begin  to  worry  about  what 
Washington  will  do  instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  But  such  a  change  would  compro- 
mise the  con  game  that  has  served  Jimmy 
Carter's  domestic  political  interests  so  welL 

The  con  game  consists  of  the  notion— 
sedulously  cultivated  by  the  White  House 
and  the  SUte  Department  flacks— that  Iran 
Is  run  by  a  bunch  of  crazy  weirdoi  capable 
of  doing  anything  at  any  time.  Matters  are 
so  delicate,  the  argument  goes,  that  only 
the  president  can  manage  the  affair.  To 
critidze  Carter  on  Iran  Is  to  seem  to  be  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  the  lives  of  innocent 
Americans. 

The  Iranian  political  situation  in  fact  is 
not  a  mad  scene.  If  nothing  else,  there  Is  a 
clear  top  man.  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  and  he 
alone,  has  the  power  to  loose  the  hostages. 

The  ayatollah.  to  be  sure,  has  political 
problems.  Htf  rules  as  the  well-nigh  divine 
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embodbnent  oi  a  nationalist  revolution.  He 
has  to  keep  th  t  revolutionary  fires  burning 
bright  to  bold  lis  followers  behind  him. 

He  is  also  thi  head  of  a  semi-modem  state 
heavily  depend  ent  on  trade  with  the  outside 
workL  He  has  to  maintain  some  people  in 
government  who  can  manage  affairs  and 
keep  other  a  untries  interested  in  doing 
business  with  I  ran. 

The  hostage  i  have  at  all  times  been  the 
plaything  of  t  lat  dual  requirement.  When 
they  were  aei»  d  back  in  November,  the  rev- 
olutionary flai  le  was  burning  low  in  Iran. 
Troubles  were  breaking  out  on  all  the  bor- 
ders, and  a  libderate  government  under 
Prime  Minlstei  Mehdi  Bazargan  sought  to 
assuage  the  dli  ficulties  by  compromise.  The 
seizure  of  the  I  lostages,  which  the  ayatollah 
set  in  motion  a  ad  then  endorsed,  put  an  end 
to  that  season  of  mellowness.  There  was  a 
new  surge  of  r  Bvolutlonary  fervor.  The  Ba- 
sargan  govenu  lent  was  ousted.  The  ayatol- 
iah  swept  a  n  ferendum  for  a  new  Islamic 
constitution. 

Briefly  the  I  hited  States  threatened  eco- 
nomic sanctlor  s  and  some  kind  of  military 
reprisal.  The  ranians  then  surfaced  with 
Secretary  Oeni  ral  Kurt  Waldheim  the  idea 
of  a  United  Ni  tions  tribunal  to  assess  their 
compliants  aga  nst  the  shah  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Carter  idministration  accepted  the 
tribunaL  Th(  reafter,  working  through 
President  Abol  Hassan  Banl-Sadr,  the  aya- 
tollah pushed  t  tie  United  States  down  a  slip- 
pery slope  wh  n  one  retreat  followed  an- 
other. 

First  the  Uni  «d  States  implicitly  accepted 
the  principle  o  (  an  international  group  sit- 
ting in  Judgm  ;nt  on  the  actions  of  past 
American  presi  tents.  Then  it  agreed  that  it 
would  be  appr  >priate  that  the  tribunal  be 
made  up  of  Th  rd  Worlders  and  left-wingers 
sympathetic  to  the  Iranian  revolution.  Then 
it  accepted  th;  idea  that  the  commission 
would  first  lool :  Into  Iranian  complaints  and 
then  take  up  t  le  affair  of  the  hostages.  Fi- 
nally, it  accept  !d  the  principle  that  the  ulti- 
mate release  ol  the  hostages  would  be  up  to 
a  parliament  tl  at  has  not  even  been  elected. 

Having  won  ^Int  after  point  after  point, 
the  ayatollah  Refused  even  to  let  the  com- 
mission see  tl^  hostages.  In  desperation, 
the  commission  left  Iran.  Now  time  is  out, 
and  a  new  couite  is  possible. 

Breaiilng  off  the  negotiations  is  the  obvi- 
ous course  opei  i  to  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington could  til  en  sit  back,  arms  folded,  and 
say  that  since  the  Iranians  had  violated 
normal  diplomatic  rules  in  the  most  fla- 
grant manner,  there  could  be  no  further 
dealing  untU  the  hostages  had  been  re- 
leased. Simply  by  that  step,  the  administra- 
tion would  at  li  ast  arrest  the  steady  erosion 
of  the  Americi  n  position.  It  would  end  the 
automatic,  anc  costless,  accretion  of  more 
and  more  powe  r  to  the  ayatollah. 
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8TANDBT  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

PLAN-PROPOSED  BAN  ON 
POWERBOATS  COUNTERPRO- 
DUCTIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAuroRiriA 
IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
together  with  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, I  oppose  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's proposed  restriction  on  recre- 
ational watercraft  under  the  standby 
Federal  emergency  energy  conserva- 
tion plan.  This  proposal  extracts  a 
high  cost  from  the  communities  and 
Jobs  of  this  one  industry  for  a  very 
little  and  disputed  benefit  in  motor- 
fuel  savings. 

The  rationale  for  this  measure  is 
weak.  Estimated  energy  savings  cited 
In  the  1978  Coast  Guard  study— used 
in  this  proposal— are  now  disputed  by 
a  1979  Department  of  Transportation 
study  which  finds  that  those  figures 
are  high  by  half.  Where  the  1978 
study  estimated  that  each  powerboat 
would  consume  350  gallons  per  year  by 
1981,  the  estimate  is  now  projected  at 
180  gallons  per  year.  And  that  figure  is 
disputed  by  industry  data.  This  means 
that  at  best  this  measure  would  reduce 
national  fuel  consumption  by  less  than 
1  percent. 

Indeed,  the  project  manager  at  MIT, 
whose  group  constructed  this  and 
other  measures  in  this  proposal,  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  my  aides  that  the 
principal  issue  here  is  not  fuel  savings 
but  equity. 

Let  us  look  then  at  how  equitable 
this  measure  is.  We  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  proposal's  "Key  Im- 
pacts" section  which  states  that  this 
measure  would  "severely  impair  the 
economic  stability  of  marinas,  boat- 
yards, and  retailers.  •  •  •  The  manu- 
facturing industry  •  •  •  a  very  large 
number  of  small  firms  •  •  •  could  be 
seriously  injiu-ed.  In  some  cases  entire 
towns  are  dependent  upon  such  busi- 
ness for  their  economic  survival." 

It  seems  to  be  a  clean  sweep.  The 
fact  that  this  measure  Is  a  proposal  at 
this  time  and  would  be  optional  with 
the  States  and  the  President  if  final- 
ized, does  not  lessen  the  potential  for 
Jeopardy  to  this  industry.  The  possibil- 
ity for  the  legiJized  sinking  of  this  in- 
dustry would  t>e  nevertheless  cast  in 
regulatory  concrete. 

Let  this  be  clear.  This  is  not  a  brief 
approving  of  40-foot  pleasure  boats 
cruising  around  in  the  middle  of  a  seri- 
ous energy  crisis.  If  the  owner  wants 
to  spend  his  ration  coupons— if  it 
comes  to  that— on  a  cruise,  so  be  it. 
But  this  proposal,  in  its  misguided 
symbolic  Intent,  reaches  beyond  the 
boatowner  and  attacks  an  entire  indus- 
try, the  Jobs,  services  and  communities 
that  make  up  that  industiy. 

There  is  a  sigh  of  frustration  in  the 
proposal's  statement  that  this  meas- 
ure "has  an  important  symbolic  pur- 
pose." Symbolisnl  is  the  last  resort  of 
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Ineffective  policies.  Basically  this 
measure  has  not  been  thought 
through  very  well.  How  do  you  en- 
force it?  By  increasing  local  taxes  to 
pay  for  additional  police  in  new  heli- 
copters to  daily  patrol  thousands  of 
lakes?  How  much  fuel  would  they 
bum  up? 

This  proposal  is  fatally  flawed.  It 
can  only  be  improved  by  being  re- 
moved. This  measure  only  succeeds  in 
giving  conservation  a  bad  name.  It  re- 
inforces the  popular  image  of  conser- 
vation as  a  symbolic  effort,  as  sacrifice 
without  result  or  as  sacrifice  for  some- 
one else's  ideals.  For  that  reason 
alone,  this  measure  snould  be  Judged 
coimterproductive  to  the  intent  of  a 
true  conservation  program  and  should 
be  dropped. 

In  a  crisis,  the  American  people  re- 
spond. In  fact,  we  have  cut  fuel  con- 
sumption in  this  coimtry.  The  best 
conservation  measure  relies  on  the 
American  people,  the  leadership  of 
communities,  and  an  economic  system 
free  enough  to  respond.* 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAVE  HAD 
ENOUGH 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  told  us  time  and 
time  again  that  they  want  a  balanced 
budget,  that  they  desperately  need  a 
cut  in  their  personal  income  taxes,  and 
that  the  relentless  pressure  of  infla- 
tion is  dragging  them  imder  the  sur- 
face one  paycheck  at  a  time.  Finally,  it 
seems  the  President  had  heard  their 
call. 

But  no,  read  his  speech  again.  The 
President  has  not  at  last  begun  fight- 
ing the  fires  of  Inflation,  he  has 
simply  called  on  America's  taxpayers 
to  fight  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
battle. 

Look  at  the  numbers:  Taxes  are  up 
over  last  year,  so  are  Government 
spending  and  Federal  regulations,  in 
the  form  of  consumer  credit  controls. 
We  have  even  been  given  a  totally  new 
tax  to  pay:  A  10-cent  levy  on  gasoline. 
In  fact,  the  only  thing  we  can  be  sure 
will  be  going  down  this  year  is  the 
"real"  after-tax  income  of  American 
families.  This  is  a  sham. 

The  President  is  not  balancing  the 
Federal  budget,  the  taxpayers  are:  and 
in  my  opinion,  they  will  not  stand  for 
it. 

They  are  tired  of  tightening  their 
belts  so  the  bureaucrats  can  loosen 
theirs.  During  the  last  10  years  the 
after-tax  income  of  the  average  family 
has  actually  dropped  by  2  percent. 
During  the  same  10-year  period.  Fed- 
eral spending  has  not  only  outpaced 
inflation,  it  has  tripled. 

The  President  tells  us  he  has  taken 
tough  steps,  but  he  has  not.  He  has 
given  up  and  thrown  the  ball  back  into 
the  taxpayers'  court  with  this  mes- 
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sage:  "Don't  produce,  don't  consume, 
don't  save.  Just  pay  more  taxes."  Mr. 
President,  we  have  had  enough.« 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  DAVID  R  OBEY 

or  WISCOHSIM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  knovm  in  the  past  to  speak  out 
when  Israel  made  mistakes  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  policy  on  the  West  Bank 
and  probably  will  do  so  again. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take for  the  European  governments  to 
short  circuit  Camp  David  by  giving  the 
PLO  instant  legitimacy  without  giving 
the  Camp  David  process  a  chance  to 
work  and  without  receiving  anything 
from  the  Palestinians  in  return. 

Stephen  Rosenfeld,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  in  the  Washington 
Post,  points  out  that  both  the  PLO 
and  Israel  must  depart  from  their 
recent  position  if  peace  negotiations 
are  to  have  any  chance  for  success. 

The  article  also  emphasizes  that  the 
Euroi}eans  would  make  a  significant 
mistake  if  their  actions  make  inevita- 
ble a  lack  of  progress  in  the  Camp 
David  negotiations  without  having  any 
firm,  achievable  alternative  to  replace 
that  process,  and  none  now  Is  In  sight. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  article 
is  accurate  and  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
Three  Blows 

The  fuss  at  the  United  Nations  conceals 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  crisis  buUding  in 
the  Middle  East.  Its  basis  is  that  the  Camp 
David  agreement,  once  thought  of  as  the 
single  diamond  in  President  Carter's  crown, 
may  be  turning  to  paste,  and  nothing  is  now 
available  to  replace  it. 

Camp  David  is  staggering  from  three 
blows.  Carter  delivered  the  crudest  by  ap- 
proving a  Security  Council  resolution  that 
prejudges  the  central  issue— the  "final 
status"  of  the  West  Bank— that  under  Camp 
David  was  to  be  negotiated  by  the  parties 
over  a  five-year  period  once  "autonomy" 
had  been  established. 

In  a  vote  whose  real  effects  are  scarcely 
softened  by  the  administration's  subsequent 
about-face,  the  United  States  pubUcly  ac- 
cepted that  the  land  in  question  is  "Pales- 
tinian" and  that  Israeli  settlements  should 
be  dismantled— and  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  redivided. 

Thus  has  the  administration  Invited  all 
Palestinian  and  Arab  bargaining  from  here 
on  in  to  start  from  those  positions.  Why 
would  any  Palestinian  negotiator  now  agree 
to  "pay"  Israel,  in,  say,  recognition  and  se- 
curity—which is  the  way  Israel  should  be 
paid— to  retreat  to  positions  that  Israel's 
sole  patron  has  already  yielded?  This  goes 
to  the  fundamentals  of  negotiating.  How 
could  Cyrus  Vance  not  have  understood 
something  so  elementary? 

The  second  blow  to  Camp  David  is,  of 
course,  the  one  Menachem  Begin  has  been 
delivering  by  his  West  Bank  settlement 
policy  from  the  day  Camp  David  was  signed. 
Inexcusably,  Jimmy  Carter  never  nailed 
Begin  down  on  this  issue,  so  he  has  been  an 
accessory  to  an  Israeli  policy  that,  even 
wiiile  pledged  formally  to  hold  open  the 
"final  status"  of  the  West  Bank,  has  stead- 
ily compromised  that  pledge.  The  adminis- 
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tratlon  only  compoimded  the  damage  by  its 
ham-tianded  catch-up  efforts  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Begln's  response  was  to  replace  the  de- 
parted foreign  minister,  Moshe  Dayan.  a 
man  promising  imaginative  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  lying  between  the  lines, 
with  Yitzhak  Shamir,  a  neanderthal  who 
voted  against  both  Camp  David  and  the 
peace  treaty  with  Egypt. 

The  third  blow  is  currently  being  pre- 
pared by  the  West  Europeans,  led  by  the 
craven  French.  France  would  give  the  PIO 
the  status  and  recognition  it  seeks  without 
asking  the  PLO  to  make  even  faintly  match- 
ing concessions  in  return.  The  British  for- 
mula for  a  new  U.N.  resolution  is  cut  trom 
the  same  cloth. 

The  European  approach  cuts  directly 
across  the  Camp  David  effort  to  draw  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Palestinians  into  a  give-and- 
take  negotiation.  It  can  only  help  spoU  what 
slight  chances  remain  for  Egypt  and  Israel 
to  pick  up  the  pace  of  the  autonomy  talks 
by  the  "target  date"  of  May  26.  The  Europe- 
ans, who  speak  for  many  in  the  American 
bureaucracy,  insist  that  these  talks  are 
doomed.  They  are  helping  doom  theraL 

In  a  situation  in  which  everyone  has  acted 
badly,  the  temptation  is  to  take  it  out  on 
one  party.  This  is  what  the  administration 
did  at  the  United  Nations.  Any  Arabist 
worth  his  salt  can  Justify  it  and  make  the 
case  that,  in  the  face  of  a  stalemate,  there  is 
geopolitical  cause  to  show  sympathy  for  the 
PLO,  even  if  no  real  results  flow  from  it. 

I  would  argue,  however,  that  policy  should 
offer  at  least  some  delivery  on  the  Camp 
David  promise  to  fit  the  Palestinians  into  a 
Middle  East  peace.  The  Camp  David  consen- 
sus, always  fragile,  is  buckling.  But  nothing 
is  at  hand  to  replace  it.  That  should  sol>er 
serious  people.  It  should  make  them  more, 
not  less  eager  to  squeeze  drops  of  progress 
out  of  the  autonomy  talks.  It  should  inter- 
est them  in  effective  ways,  not  self-defeat- 
ing ones,  to  get  Israel  to  reverse  its  destruc- 
tive settlements  policy.  It  should  quicken 
the  search  for  ways  to  draw  the  Palestin- 
ians—that means  the  PLO,  in  one  form  or 
another— into  negotiations. 

With  Israel  in  negotiations  and  the  Pales- 
tinians not,  all  attention  gets  put  on  forcing 
changes  in  the  Israeli  position,  seeing  this, 
Palestinians  avoid  negotiations,  which  nec- 
essarily bring  painful  internal  conflicts. 
Begin  understands:  he  may  prefer  stale- 
mate, even  confrontation  with  the  United 
States,  to  real  negotiations  with  Palestin- 
ians. But  the  American  interest  still  lies  in 
drawing  Palestinians  in— not  French  style, 
kissing  their  hand,  but  pressing  them  to 
make  the  kind  of  rending  changes  that  the 
Israelis  must  make,  too. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  May  26,  nor  by 
Nov.  4.  Probably  it  cannot  be  done  by  Begin, 
perhaps  not  by  Carter.  But  it  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  Middle  East  worth  trying  to  do 
and  meanwhile  there  is  no  point  In  making 
things  worse.* 
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should  be  given  to  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  minority  schools  and  schools 
which  have  significant  enrollments  of 
students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 

While  the  financial  problems  of 
some  health  professions  education  in- 
stitutions have  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions, I  believe  that  minority  schools 
are  among  the  most  vulnerable  to 
these  problems.  Moreover,  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  some  of  these 
schools  are  deeply  rooted  and  do  not 
appear  susceptible  to  short-term  solu- 
tion. Because  it  is  essential  in  my  view 
to  have  a  balanced  representation  of 
all  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial  back- 
groimds  enrolled  in  our  health  profes- 
sions schools  and  serving  in  our  health 
manpower  work  force.  I  believe  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  help  these 
schools  remain  viable. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  revises  and  expands  existing  law's 
authority  to  provide  Federal  support 
to  schools  in  financial  distress.  To 
date,  several  schools  have  been  receiv- 
ing assistance  imder  existing  authori- 
ties, but  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
level  of  available  funding  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  resolve  these  problems.  Under 
this  proposal,  financial  distress  grants 
would  be  available  to  any  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  or 
public  health  in  serious  financial  need, 
but  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  such  schools  that  have  signifi- 
cant enrollments  of  students  from 
ethnic  or  racial  minorities,  or  from 
low-income  families.  In  addition,  this 
proposal  would  authorize  annual  ap- 
propriations of  $25,000,000.  up  from 
$10,000,000  in  current  law;  provide  a  5- 
year  authority  instead  of  3  in  current 
law,  provide  that  the  amount  of  subse- 
quent year  grant  awards  could  be  the 
same  as  the  initial  grant;  and  provide 
multlyear  grant  authority  with  ad- 
vance funding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  this 
legislation  for  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues as  one  approach  designed  to 
help  preserve  and  strengthen  oiu-  mi- 
nority health  professions  educational 
institutions.  Other  proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  which 
deserve  careful  consideration.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  members 
of  the  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee to  develop  the  best  i>ossible 
solution  to  this  pressing  problem.* 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1980 

%  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  begins  consideration  of  the 
reauthorization  of  various  health  pro- 
fessions education  assistance  pro- 
grams.   I    believe    special    attention 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  MINORITY  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  EDUCA'nONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


PEASE  VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1980 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  to  periodically  list 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  key 
votes  I  have  cast  in  the  UJEL  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  list  of  my  key  votes  is  arranged 
as  follows:  Each  item  begins  with  the 
rollcall  number  of  the  vote,  followed 
by  the  number  of  the  bill  or  resolu- 
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KarVons 

Passage  of  the  bill  to  appro- 
for  foreign  aid  programs 
224-188. 
Passage  of  tbe  bill  to  revise 
'  .    Disability   Insurance 
.  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 
by  workers  who  become 
future  and  providing  addi- 
to  disabled  workers  who  at- 
to  work.  T.  passed  23S-162. 
Amendment  to  delete  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  requiring  man- 
registration  and  providing 
study  of  tbe  issue.  T. 


Amendment,  as  a  substitute 
tee  amendment,  to  autboriae 
an  oO-power  aircraft  carrier 
billion  for  anotho'  nuclear. 

N.  rejected  96-309. 


Amendment  to  delete  $670 
development  of  the  M-X  missile. 
186-3  95. 

Passage  of  the  bOl  to  author- 
for  FT80  weapons  procure- 
reaearch  and  civil  defense 
282-46. 

Amendment  to  Increase 

SI  tending  to  $141.2  billion  in 

'y  and  $129  billion  bi  outlays 

$3  billion  and  $400  million 

tbe  levels  recommended  by 

Committee).  N.  rejected 


Amendment  to  decrease 
and  outlays  by  $550  mil- 
elimination  of  funds  in- 
for  anti-recession  fiscal 
for  state  and  local  gov- 
183-220. 
I.  Adoption  of  the  amend- 
r^lutlon  to  set  1980  budget 
budget  authority.  $631.8 
$548.6    billion;    revenues, 
deficit.  $29.3  billion.  Y. 


Passage  of  the  Joint  reso- 

e  aiH>ropriations  for  exist- 

tfrougb  December  31,  1979— 

St  quarter  of  FT80.  of  f  ed- 

which  appropriations  bills 

fnacted  before  Ocotober  1. 

pay  5.5  percent  for  mem- 

(to  $60,662.50  from  57.500). 

iind  other  top-level  federal 

V  d  208-203. 

^inendment  to  allow  exports 

exchange  tar  oO  imports 

tbe  major  ofl-produclng 

severe  restrteti(»is  on  the 

<  he  United  SUtea.  N.  reject- 


i  doption  of  the  conference 

I  to  implement  the  Panama 

t>y  establishing  a  Panama 

l<  n  and  providing  for  the  op- 

nfUntenanoe    of    the    canal 

passed  332-188. 

"usage  of  the  bill  to  tai- 

debt  limit  to  $879  billion 

1980.  T.  passed  219-198. 


513.  SConRes36.  Substitute  amendment  to 
establish  the  following  budget  totals  for  FT 
80:  budget  authority.  $63U  billion:  outlays. 
$548.2  billion:  revenues.  $519.3  billion:  and 
deficit.  $28.9  billion.  T.  passed  212-206. 

515.  8210.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  create  a  new  cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Education.  T.  passed 
215-201. 

532.  HR5224.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  Issufiig  final  regula- 
tions governing  taxation  of  fringe  benefits 
or  commuttaig  expenses  until  Jime  1.  1981. 
and  to  extend  a  special  rule  for  taxation  of 
state  legislator*'  travel  expenses  untU  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981.  Y.  passed  347-14. 

536.  HJRes413.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
use  of  federal  funds  for  abortion  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered, or  In  cases  of  reported  rape  or 
incest,  or  where  two  physicians  certified 
that  the  continued  pregnancy  would  cause 
severe  and  long-lasting  physical  damage  to 
the  mother.  Y,  rejected  162-234. 

548.  HR3000.  Amendment  to  prohibit  use 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill  for  ex- 
penditures related  to  lifting  price  controls 
on  certain  types  of  domestic  crude  oil.  N.  re- 
jected 135-257. 

551.  HR3000.  Amendment  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  to  allocate  or  control  the  price 
of  gasoline.  N.  passed  191-188. 

553.  HR3000.  Amendment,  to  the  Oramm, 
D-Texas.    amendment,    to    authorize    the 
president  in  an  emergency  to  relmpose  the 
gas  allocation  system  and  price  controls  Y. 
rejected  183-191. 

567.  HR2061.  Passage  of  the  bOl  to  create 
a  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  a  Bureau 
of  Justice  StatisUcs  to  handle  the  research 
and  statistical  functions  of  the  LEAA  and 
authorize  $800  million  unnnaiiy  for  FT80 
through  FY82  for  the  three  agencies.  N. 
passed  220-54.' 

568.  HR5288.  MoUon  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  revise  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  disabled  veterans, 
to  allow  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  to  re- 
lease information  to  private  debt  collection 
agencies,  and  to  make  changes  In  the  admin- 
istration of  OI  Bill  educational  lienefits.  Y. 
passed  405-1. 

577.  8832.  Amendment  to  (1)  limit  the 
amount  a  House  candidate  may  receive  from 
political  action  committees  (PAC)  during  a 
two-year  election  cycle  to  $70,000  vid  to 
$85,000  if  the  candidate  also  faced  a  runoff 
election:  (2)  limit  the  amount  a  PAC  could 
contribute  to  a  House  candidate  to  $6,000 
for  primary  and  general  elections  combined, 
and  $9,000  for  a  primary,  runoff  and  general 
election;  and  (3)  protilblt  a  House  candidate 
from  using  campaign  funds  to  repay  a  per- 
sonal loan  of  more  than  $35,000  from  the 
candidate  to  his  campaign.  T.  passed  217- 
198. 

594.  HR3000.  Amendment  to  require  the 
Energy  £>epartment  to  acquire  and  share 
with  the  public  Information  on  the  oU  com- 
pany activiUes.  T.  passed  364-143. 

595.  HR3000.  Amendment  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  to  allocate  or  control  the  price 
of  gasoline.  N,  rejected  189-225. 

603.  HJRes430.  Passage  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  make  a  $1.35  billion  FY80  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  help  poor  people 
pay  their  heating  bills,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
mlnistraUon. T,  passed  290-105. 

606.  HR4955.  Passage  of  the  bin  to  author- 
ize $207.3  million  in  FY80  and  $203.6  million 
in  FY81  for  assistance  to  refugees,  and  $30 
million  in  FT80  for  emergency  aid  to  relieve 
starvation  in  Cambodia.  T,  passed  301-69. 

610.  8428.  AdopUon  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  authorize  for  FY80  an 
active  duty  military  force  of  2.051,700  and 


$41.39  billion  for  Department  of  Defense 
military  procurement  programs,  including 
$27.8  billion  for  procurement.  $13.5  billion 
for  research  and  development  and  $106.8 
million  for  civil  defense.  T.  passed  300-26. 

623.  HR4985.  Amendment  to  eliminate  the 
authority  of  the  Energy  Mobilization  Board 
to  waive  substantive  laws.  Y,  rejected  153- 
250. 

624.  HR498S.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  Energy  Mobilization  Board  to  expe- 
dite construction  of  priority  energy  projects. 
N,  passed  299-107. 

634.  HR4904.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  pub- 
lish a  national  minimum  welfare  benefit,  re- 
quire states  to  provide  coverage  to  unem- 
ployed two-parent  families  with  chUdren 
reduce  state  costs,  and  make  administration 
changes  designed  to  reduce  benefits  to  some 
recipients.  Y,  passed  222-184. 

637.  SConRes36.  Motion  to  approve  bind- 
ing FY80  budget  levels  recommended  by 
Senate-House  conferees,  but  excluding 
Senate  reconciliation  instructions  that  di- 
rected various  committees  to  achieve  $3.6 
billion  In  spending  cuts  (the  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution  set  the  following 
budget  levels:  budget  authority,  $638  billion: 
outUys,  $547.6  billion:  revenues,  $517.8  bU- 
Uon;  and  deficit,  $29.8  billion).  Y,  passed 
205-190. 

640.  HR4167.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend 
until  September  30,  1981,  the  requirement 
that  the  price  of  milk  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  parity  (parity  is  an 
index  designed  to  maintain  farmer's  buying 
power  at  the  same  level  as  the  1910-14  base 
period).  7,  passed  310-64. 

648.  HR4930.  Motion  that  the  House 
concur  in  a  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  specify  a  formula  weighted 
toward  sUtes  with  colder  weather  to  be 
used  to  distribute  $1.35  billion  in  fuel  assist- 
ance funds  to  the  poor.  Y,  passed  182-103. 

651.  HR5461.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  blU  to  designate  January  IS. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  birth  date,  a  legal 
public  holiday.  T.  rejected  252-133. 

655.  HJRe8440.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  funds  provided  in  the  resolu- 
tion for  military  or  economic  aid  to  Iran.  T, 
passed  379-0. 

665.  HR2063.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend 
public  works  and  development  financing 
programs  for  economically  depressed  areas 
for  two  years,  through  FY81;  authorizing 
regional  development  commissions  to  re- 
place the  existing  system  of  regional  action 
plaiming  commissions:  extend  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act:  and  estat>- 
lish  a  standby  local  public  works  program  to 
t>e  activated  in  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. N,  passed  301-99. 

666.  HR2313.  Amendment  to  prohibit,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  regulating 
the  funeral  home  industry.  N.  passed  223- 
147. 

668.  HR2626.  SubsUtute  amendment,  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  substitute,  to  es- 
tablish for  three  years  a  national  study 
commission  on  hospital  costs,  and  to  author- 
ize $10  million  in  FY80  and  sums  as  needed 
for  F781-83  to  sUte  hospital  cost  control 
programs.  N,  passed  234-166. 

669.  HR2636.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  create 
a  national  study  commission  on  hospital 
costs,  and  to  authorize  $10  million  in  FT80 
and  such  siuns  as  needed  in  FY81-82  for 
grants  to  state  hospital  coot  cmtrol  pro- 
grams. Y,  passed  321-75. 

683.  HR2313.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize the  operations  of  the  F.T.C.  for  FY1980- 
1982.  with  a  one-House  legislative  veto  of 
agency  regulatory  proceedings.  T.  passed 
331-63. 

687.  8ConRes53.  Adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion setting  binding  budget  levels  for 
FY1980  (Budget  authority.  $638  billion;  out- 
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lays,  $547.6  billion:  revenue.  $517.8  billion: 
deficit.  $29.8  billion).  T.  passed  206-186. 

693.  HR2608.  Amendment  to  put  a  mora- 
torium on  NRC  issuance  of  nuclear  plant 
construction  permits  until  April  1.  1980.  N. 
rejected  135-254. 

711.  HR5870.  Udall  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  improve  the  second 
career  training  program  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Y.  rejected  200-180.  (A  two-thirds 
majority  is  needed  in  order  to  pass  bills 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules.) 

721.  8423.  Passage  of  the  bOl  to  authorize 
$10  million  annually  for  FY1980  through 
FY1984  for  a  federal  grant  program  to  help 
states  develop  local  systems  to  settle  minor 
domestic  and  consumer  disputes  and  to  au- 
thorize $1  million  annuaUy  for  the  same 
time  period  to  create  a  dispute  resolution  re- 
source center  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. N.  passed  207-195. 

725.  HR2977.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  new,  three-year  program  authorized 
at  a  total  of  $65  million,  for  grants  to  states 
and  local  efforts  to  prevent  domestic  vio- 
lence and  aid  its  victims.  Y,  passed  292-106. 

739.  HR5980.  Amendment  to  reduce  the 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  program  from  $250 
million  to  $150  million.  Y,  passed  184-153. 

740.  HConRe8221.  Passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  appropriate  financial  com- 
pensation for  the  U.S.  hostages  being  held 
In  Tehran.  Y.  passed  369-4. 

746.  HR5860.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize $1.5  billion  in  loan  guarantees  to  the 
Chrysler  ConwraUon.  Y,  passed  271-136.0 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

show  the  feelings  of  the  American  people  to 
those  countries: 

Inasmuch  as  President  Jimmy  Carter's  po- 
sition has  been  endorsed  by  famous  athletes 
and  faithful  believers  tn  sports,  such  as  Mo- 
hammed All  (Cassius  Clay),  the  VS.  Olym- 
pic Committee  and  the  Government  of 
Canada: 

Inasmuch  as  day  by  day  other  countries 
are  Joining  the  boycott,  China  being  the  last 
of  them; 

Inasmuch  as  in  his  recent  message  to  the 
legislature  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Hon.  Carlos  Romero  Barcelo,  expressed 
himself  along  that  line; 

Inasmuch  as  this  assembly,  as  part  of  the 
system  of  Government  of  the  United  States. 
wEuits  to  support  the  position  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Governor  Therefore  the  Mu- 
nicipal Assembly  of  Juana  Diaz,  PJt. 

Resolve*  That  section  1:  To  endorse  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  not  participate  in  the 
summer  Olympic  games  to  be  held  to 
Russia. 

Section  2:  This  resolution  will  go  into 
effect  immediately  upon  Its  passage. 

Section  3:  In  the  event  tiiat  thU  resolution 
is  finally  approved,  a  copy  wlU  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  President  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Munclpal  Services,  the  Olympic 
Committee  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Office  of 
Public  Pariu  and  Recreation. 

Jost  JoAQinii  Rodriguez, 

Jfayor. 

Pedro  A.  CoLdii  Saktiago, 
President,  Municipal  AuenMy.m 
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Our  people,  government  and  vanguard— 
the-Sandinist  National  Liberation  Front- 
have  said  mady  tima  tbat  the  only  condi- 
tion we  accept  \a  reoeivtaig  this  loan  is  tbat 
no  conditions  be  attached  to  It.  We  have 
f(i«ft  nid  that  tbe  Sandlniat  revoluttonaitas 
do  not  sen  out  or  surrender. 

BaaaicABA  Csiticizeb  UJS.  Habsldm  or 


SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  approved  on  the  19th  day  of 
February  1980  by  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Juana  Diaz.  P.R.,  endors- 
ing the  request  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  to  not  participate 
in  the  summer  Olympic  games  to  take 
place  in  Russia. 

As  the  elected  representative  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Congress.  I 
commend  all  of  those  who  in  one  way 
or  another  take  a  stand  in  censtuing 
the  intervention  of  Russia  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Rbsoldtiom  No.  41 
commonwealth  or  puerto  rico,  muhicifal 

GOVERmfEHT  OP  JUAHA  DIAZ— SERIES  ItTS-iO 
OP  THE  MURICIFAI.  ASSEMBLY  OP  JUAKA  DIAZ. 
P.R..  TO  EITDOR8E  THE  REQUEST  BT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  ANB 
THE  GOVERNOR  OP  PUERTO  RICO  TO  NOT  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN  THE  SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAMES  TO 
TAKE  PLACE  IN  RUSSU 

Inasmuch  as  the  intervention  of  Russia  in 
Afghanistan  is  humiliating  for  that  nation 
and  defiant  of  other  nations; 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  passed 
over  many  challenges,  especially  from  radi- 
cal countries.  That  policy  has  led  to  the  fact 
that  some  countries  lack  respect  for  the 
great  American  Nation; 

Inasmuch  as  the  nonparticipation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Olympic  games  to  be 
held  this  year  would  be  a  diplomatic  way  to 


NICARAGUAN  GOVERNMENT 
BLASTS  $75  MILLION  UJ3.  LOAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OPMARTLAm 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEFRESERTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  the  Nicara- 
guan  news  dispatches  concerning  the 
proposed  $75  million  n.S.  loan  to  that 
country.  Unfortunately,  these  were 
not  isolated  examples  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas' view  of  our  loan  to  them.  Here  are 
a  few  more  examples  of  the  view  the 
Sandinlsta-Nicaraguan  government 
takes  of  the  loan,  and  the  kind  of  half- 
truths  and  propaganda  to  which  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  being  subjected 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States: 

Radio  Sandimo  Rvokis  on  UjS.  Loas 

Approval 

(Managua  Radio  Sandino,  February  38. 

1980) 

(Text!  The  n.8.  House  of  Representatives 
baa  approved  tbe  $75  million  loan  to  Nicara- 
gua. We  reiterate  tbat  this  loan  should  be 
granted  with  no  conditions  attached. 

The  Voice  of  America  reported  not  long 
ago  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
had  approved  tbe  $75  mUlioo  loan  to  the 
Nicaraguan  government.  Tbe  radio  atation 
did  not  say  that  tbe  United  State*  bad 
placed  any  oonditions  on  granting  the  loan. 
During  the  secret  meeting  held  by  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlvea.  tbe  reactionary 
sectors— friends  of  Somoaa  who  work  bi 
compUdty  with  the  CIA— were  trybig  to 
place  conditions  on  tbe  loan. 


[Textl  Managua.  February  28— The  way 
the  U.S.  Congress  bandied  tbe  $T5-mIllioa 
loan  to  Nicaragua,  approved  yesterday  after 
several  postponements  and  secret  seakHia. 
is  described  today  by  tbe  Sandtailst  paper 
Barrlcada  as  "a  new  form  of  intnvention." 
Tbe  editorial  of  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  Sandinist  National  liberation  Frait 
(FSLN),  "Hands  Off  Nicaragua."  begins 
with  a  quote  from  Gen.  Augusto  Cesar  San- 
dino which  states:  "All  foreign  intervention 
in  Nicaragua's  domestk;  affairs  brings  only  a 
loss  of  peace  and  tbe  wrath  of  tbe  people." 
The  paper  notea  tbat  the  United  States 
agreed  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  relation- 
ship with  tbe  Nkaraguan  people  based  on 
mutual  reject  and  tbe  aelf -determination 
of  this  country,  and  tbat  several  US.  repre- 
sentatives who  visited  Managua  prumised 
they  would  not  permit  furtbo'  intervention 
of  any  kind. 

"However."  Barrlcada  says,  "Tbe  House  of 
Representathres  ia  endonring  new  formulas 
for  taitenrentton  tai  Nicaragua  by  dlaoisslng 
tai  'secret'  a  report  by  CIA  spies  on  alleged 
'communist  inflltratun'  Into  our  country." 
Tbe  paper  adds:  "That,  gentlemen.  Is  purely 
and  simply  a  fom  of  tnterventlan  In  our  in- 
ternal aff  aba.  because  tbe  CIA  la  not  Just  an 
taif ormation  agener.  it  Is  a  cento-  for  batch- 
ing ploU  and  destabniiatkMi  plana  Uke  those 
which  led  to  tbe  overthrow  of  Moasadeq  bi 
Iran  (1952).  Ait>en«  tai  OuatemaU  (1054). 
the  Dominican  Oovemment  (1085).  and 
Allende'a  Popular  Unity  government  in 
Chile  (1073),  Just  as  It  tntervened  against 
Lumumba  and  Cabial  tai  Africa,  Sukarno  tai 
Indonesia  and  many  other  Third  Worid 
leaders.  Including  tbe  ^orious  Cuban  revo- 
lutkm." 

After  saying  tbat  the  UjS.  Congressmen 
"reserve  tbe  right  to  endorae  CIA  taiterven- 
tlon  tai  Nicaragua."  Barricada  Challenges 
President  Carter'a  government  to  publish 
the  CIA  report. 

"Let  them  release  tbe  names  of  their 
agents  in  Nicaragua  and  tbe  content  of 
their  plans,  which,  given  tbat  agency's  his- 
tory, must  be  designed  to  destabliliae  us," 
the  paper  adda.  Barrlcada  says:  "Let  our  ae- 
curity  forcea  not  be  considered  astreasive 
for  arresUng  their  agenta  here  and  subleet- 
ing  them  to  the  fidl  weight  of  tbe  law." 

AocMxUng  to  Barrlcada.  tbe  reactionary 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congreas  discussed 
amendmenU  that  violate  our  natkwal  sover- 
eignty "for  tbe  loan  (not  gift)  of  $75  millloa. 
Tbe  only  acceptable  condition  is  that  there 
be  no  condittons,"  our  leaders  have  said,  and 
all  tbe  people  of  Nicaragua  agree.  We  do  not 
accept  subtle  forms  of  taiterventloo.  We  are 
not  a  colony  of  the  United  States."  tbe 
newspaper  statea. 

Barricada  recalls  that  on  a  recent  trip  to 
tbe  United  States.  Sandinist  commanders 
Jatane  WbeelocA  and  Wkiat  Manuel  Tbado 
said:  "We  have  economic  needs,  but  we 
wotild  be  prepared  not  to  reo^ve  a  single 
dollar  In  exchange  for  respect  for  tbe  right 
of  seU-determlnatfam,  not  only  of  Nicara- 
gua, but  of  all  Latin  America." 

The  editorial  concludes  with  a  quoUtion 
from  Tomas  Borge,  tbe  taifluential  biterior 
minister  and  member  of  tbe  FSLN  Director- 
ate: "We  can  be  excellent  tdandi.  but  also 
exceQait  enemies." 
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Coifom  >iis 

(Part  AFP.  Feb.  29. 1980) 

[Textl  Mana  rua,  February  28  (AFP)— The 
condlUona  estt  bluhed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representativt  s  for  granting  Nicaragua  a 
t75-mUIion  lom  were  termed  absurd  by 
Commander  B  Lyardo  Arce  of  the  Sandinist 
National  Ubeiation  Front  National  Direc- 
torate. 

Arce  stated  ;hat  the  conditions  that  the 
money  not  be  ised  to  pay  Cuban  personnel 
and  that  freedom  of  the  press  be  main- 
tained in  Nicarkgua  are  as  childish  as  asking 
us  not  to  assemble  a  rocket  to  go  to  the 
moon. 

The  Sandiniiit  leader  remarked  that  the 
loan,  approved  on  Wednesday  by  a  margin 
of  five  vote»  d  aring  a  secret  session  of  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  has  lost  ite 
political  value. 

He  also  maiitalned  that  the  conditions 
that  were  impi  ised  were  the  last  desperate 
effort  of  the  DA  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  o  intervene  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Nicai  agua.  Arce  also  said  that  the 
X3JS.  espionage  sgency  is  currently  conduct- 
ing large-scale  work  in  Nicaragua  through 
elements  of  the  extreme  left,  the  extreme 
right  and  labori  union  leaders.  The  presence 
of  the  CIA  in  Nicaragua,  he  said,  is  con- 
firmed through  the  determination  of  D.S. 
Representative  Robert  Bauman  to  keep  the 
discussion  of  tk  e  loan  secret 

We  have  soiie  specific  portions  of  the 
CIA's  plan  to  d  sstablize  the  economic  recov- 
ery  and  to  stop  the  flow  of  aid  to  Nicaragua, 
he  said.  A  sped  U  law  is  being  prepared  that 
would  bring  to  |rial  any  national  or  foreign 
agent  at  the  seijvice  of  espionage  agencies  of 
other  countries  and  which  will  be  consid- 
ered a  serious  <|rime  against  the  revolution. 
Arceconclu' 
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despite  the  administration's  ban.  In 
the  Commerce  Department,  it  seemed 
to  be  business  as  usual. 

It  was  heartening,  then,  when  admin- 
istration officials  were  quoted  this 
week  as  saying  they  were  ready  to  take 
a  tougher  posture  on  the  control  of  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  welcome 
this  news,  because  sanctions  without 
teeth  are  worse  than  no  sanctions  at 
aU. 

The  entire  problem  of  technology 
transfer— the  military  and  economic 
ramifications — deserves  closer  scruti- 
ny. I  have  touched  on  some  of  the 
areas  that  concern  my  constituents 
and  me  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA,  Dr. 
Alan  M.  Lovelace: 

CORGRZSS  or  TRK  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representattves, 

March  19. 1980. 
Dr.  Alar  M.  Lovelace, 

Deputy  AdminUtrator,  Code  A,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dh.  Lovelace:  Our  meeting  the 
other  day  about  the  space  shuttle  was  most 
informative  and  I  enjoyed  it.  However,  I  am 
perturbed  about  the  possibility  that  the 
technological  advances  made  by  NASA  can 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
would  be  to  our  disadvantage  not  only  be- 
cause it  might  give  them  an  edge  in  military 
superiority  but  also  because  of  the  economic 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  them  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

I  am  all  for  stimulating  our  international 
trade  and  export  capabilities  but  I  don't 
think  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  available 
the  fruits  of  American  technology  for  the 
whole  world  to  harvest. 

I  am  especially  sensitive  to  this  because  a 
high  technology  Industry  in  my  district  re- 
cently filled  a  contract  It  had  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  through  the  As- 
sociated Universities  Incorporated  (AUI),  to 
build  a  number  of  uniquely  designed  tele- 
scopes. This  project  was  funded  largely  by 
the  UJS.  government  and  partly  by  the  in- 
dustry. The  project  was  so  successful  that 
foreign  scientific  communities  requested 
and  were  supplied  with  copies  of  the  design 
and  engineering  of  the  telescopes— at  no 
cost.  Had  this  not  l)een  done,  the  American 
Industry  could  have  manufactured  them  at 
home  for  sale  abroad. 

Because  of  cases  like  this.  I  think  there  Is 
a  need  to  redraw  the  line  between  spreading 
scientific  advances  around  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind  and  giving  away  technology 
that,  properly  exploited,  could  provide  Jobs 
for  Americans  and  tUt  the  balance  of  trade, 
now  running  at  a  deficit  of  about  $30  billion 
a  year,  in  our  favor. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  that  in  many  in- 
stances we  are  giving  away  technological 
know-how  to  our  industrial  competition  or— 
we  are  sharing  it  one  way  or  the  other  with 
the  Soviet  Union  where  it  will  be  diverted  to 
military  use. 

The  administration  Just  recently  indicated 
its  intentions  to  impose  tough  new  controls 
limiting  the  export  of  high  technology  prod- 
ucts and  Industrial  know-how  to  the  Soviets. 
These  restrictions  will  also  be  proposed  to 
our  NATO  aUIes  and  Japan,  through  the 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trols (COCOM).  Their  cooperation  will  be 
essential  if  any  policy  of  export  control  is  to 
be  effective.  It's  quite  possible  we  won't  get 
their  cooperation,  and  the  effects  of  the 
trade  embargoes  Imposed  as  a  result  of  the 
Afghanistan  Invasion  will  be  negated. 

But  with  or  without  allied  cooperation,  we 
can  tighten  our  own  [wllcles.  NASA  would 
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be  a  good  place  to  begin.  The  chartering  leg- 
islation for  NASA  provides,  under  Section 
203(aK3)  "for  the  widest  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning its  activities  and  the  results  there- 
of." 

This  kind  of  unrestricted  dissemination 
can  harm  us  militarily  and  economically. 
Unfortunately,  "one  giant  step  for  man- 
kind" was  not  quite  giant  enough  to  dis- 
tance us  from  the  sound  of  marching  armies 
and  rolling  tanks. 

In  light  of  present  world  conditions  and 
new  tensions,  we  have  to  re-examine  our 
previous  openness.  We  have  been  too  forth- 
coming for  our  own  good.  I  would  be  very 
interested  in  having  your  opinion  on  the 
best  way  to  go  about  protecting  the  national 
interest  by  seeing  that  the  advances  we 
make  in  space  age  technology  do  not  end  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  If  it  is  going 
to  take  legislation  to  accomplish  this.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  recommenda- 
tions. 


Sincerely, 


Jim  Mattox.« 


THE  VITAL  NEED  FOR  A  NEW 
BOMBER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  HEW  TORK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
1977,  the  Carter  administration  elect- 
ed to  cancel  production  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  though  it  retained  the  option 
to  restart  B-1  production  if  the  inter- 
national climate  worsened.  In  the  in- 
tervening years,  the  magnitude  Of  the 
Soviet  threat  has  worsened  consider- 
ably to  the  point  where  essential 
equivalence  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained at  its  1977  level,  as  current 
policy  requires,  even  if  the  MX  ICBM. 
the  air-launched  cruise  missile,  and 
the  Trident  I  missile  are  deployed  at 
their  current  schedule. 

According  to  testimony  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
widely  reported  in  the  press,  only  a 
new  bomber  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  essential  equivalence  during 
the  early  1980's.  As  a  consequence, 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
a  restart  of  B-1  production  to  meet 
the  shortfall  in  our  deterrent  forces. 

A  book  published  in  1977  by  Francis 
P.  Hoeber  entitled.  "Slow  to  Take  Of- 
fense" by  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  was  a  landmark  study  of  the 
policy  issues  surrounding  the  manned 
bomber.  A  second  edition  of  this 
volume  has  now  been  published  re- 
flecting the  considerable  changes  in 
the  international  environment  that 
have  emerged  since  that  time.  The  au- 
thor's preface  provides  a  useful  guide 
to  the  major  policy  issues  concerned 
with  the  manned  bomber  controversy, 
and  deserves  careful  consideration  as 
the  Congress  reviews  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  administration  s  fiscal  year 
1981  defense  budget  requests. 

Mr.  Hoeber's  preface  follows: 
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Slow  to  Take  Offense:  Bombers.  Cruise 
Missiles,  and  Prudent  Deterrence 
author's  preface  to  second  editioh 

The  first  edition  of  Slow  to  Take  Offense. 
in  February  1977,  was  intended  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  on  the  B-1.  the 
cruise  missile,  and  a  potential  cruise  missile 
carrier.  On  June  30,  1977,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  decisions  to  cancel  the  program 
to  procure  the  B-1  boml>er  and  to  deploy 
the  air-launched  cruise  missile.  Initially  on 
existing  B-S2  bombers  and  possibly  later  on 
a  to-be-developed  cruise  missile  carrier. 
These  decisions  appeared  to  make  the  issues 
addressed  In  this  volume  moot.  The  Presi- 
dent added,  however,  that  the  B-1  research, 
development,  and  test  program  should  be 
continued  and  that  "if  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  the  relations  with  the  Soviets  should 
deteriorate  drastically,  then  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  change  my  mind." ' 

Since  those  1977  decisions,  it  is  clear  that 
relations  with  the  Soviets  have  deteriorated 
drastically.  Indeed  dramatically.  In  two 
ways: 

1.  In  the  short  run:  most  notably  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  meddling  in  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  supporting  the  PI/D.  South 
Yemen,  and,  now.  North  Yemen.  There  has 
also  been  continued  Interference  in  many 
parts  of  Africa,  plus  defiant  actions  ranging 
from  "internal  exile"  of  Sakharov  to  forcing 
President  Carter  to  back  down  in  the  con- 
frontation over  an  armed  brigade  in  C^iba. 

2.  In  the  longer  nm:  in  the  continued  de- 
terioration of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance 
in  the  early  1980s,  because  of  both  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  buildup  and  continued  delays 
in  U.S.  programs." 

It  is  therefore  more  important  than  ever 
to  modernize  the  airborne  leg  of  the  Triad 
of  U.S.  strategic  offensive  forces.  This 
second  edition  of  Slow  to  Take  Offense  is  in- 
tended to  contribute  to  the  reevaluation  of 
ways  to  restore  our  strategic  position.  We 
have  chosen  not  to  delay  issue  of  the  second 
edition  by  the  writing  and  production  time 
that  would  be  required  for  a  revised  edition. 
The  basic  argimients  and  even  most  of  the 
details  have  remained  valid."  The  most  sig- 
nificant changes  since  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared have  been: 

1.  Serious  delays  in  the  cruise  missile  pro- 
gram, primarily  because  of  failures  in  the 
testing  of  both  of  the  missiles  being  consid- 
ered; 

2.  Difficulties  and  delays  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  B-S2  modification  to  a  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier,  estimated  costs  of  $12-20  billion 
for  .such  modification,  and  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  the  alternatives  of  a  stretched  FB- 
111  or  a  wide-bodied  transport  as  a  cruise 
mLssile  carrier;  * 

3.  Significant  developments  in  the  contin- 
ued B-1  R&D  program: 

a.  An  Immensely  successful  test  program 
with  the  four  airplanes  actually  built; 

b.  Development  of  a  family  of  aircraft,  de- 
rived from  the  B-1  design,  utilizing  a  "core" 
of  common  elements  that  permit  taking  ad- 
vantage both  of  the  $5.9  billion  of  past 
("sunk")  R&D  expenditures  on  the  basic  B- 
l  (which  would  have  to  be  repeated  and  ex- 
ceeded to  develop  a  new  bomber  and  a  new 
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cruise  missile  carrier)  and  of  the  "learning 
curve"  savings  on  the  bulk  of  the  produc- 
tion costs  as  several  versions  are  built  in  the 
same  facilities.  This  family  of  aircraft  op- 
tions for  several  missions  includes: 

The  current,  high-performance,  fully- 
tested  B-1  penetrator 

A  cruise  missile  carrier  more  efficient 
than  alternatives  studied  to  date;  • 

A  fixed-wing  penetrator.  some  30  percent 
cheaper,  optimized  for  high-altitude  subson- 
ic cruise  with  minimum  fuel  consumption 
and  tanker  requirements;  and. 

A  high-altitude  version  with  the  Mach  2.3 
high-altitude  sui>ersonic  capability  original- 
ly planned. 

This  mix  would  stress  Soviet  air  defenses 
to  the  r"j»»imiim.  retaining  the  low-altitude 
penetration  capability,  with  short-range 
attack  misiles  (SRAMs)  for  defense  suppres- 
sion, adding  the  standoff  cruise  missile  ca- 
pability versus  non  or  lightly-defended  tar- 
gets, and  retaining  the  capability  for  high- 
altitude  attack  to  force  the  flushing  of 
interceptors  early  (to  avoid  destruction  on 
the  ground)  and  thus  disrupt  to  defense 
planning.  The  program  would  also  decrease 
the  burdensome  and  risky  tanker  requir- 
ments.  All  versions  of  the  B-1  derivative  air- 
craft would  have  the  advantage  of  greater 
prelaunch  survivability  against  SLBM 
attack,  for  which  the  original  B-1  was  de- 
signed (with  nuclear  hardness,  quick  ta- 
keoff, and  the  ability  to  use  shorter,  more 
numerous  runways  than  the  B-52). 

It  appears  that  the  first  aircraft  from  the 
above  family  could  be  delivered  within  three 
years  of  a  procurement  decision.  This  is  as 
fast  as  the  less  cost-effective  modified  B-52 
or  stretched  FB-111.  Moreover,  the  writer 
believes  the  three-year  estimate  represents 
"peacetime  thinking."  A  sense  of  urgency 
and  the  granting  of  "DX"  defense  produc- 
tion priorities  to  the  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractors should  permit  acceleration  of  at 
least  four  to  six  months.  Moreover,  the  full 
production  rate,  originally  planned  to  be 
four  per  month,  is  a  matter  of  choice.  A 
more  rapid  rate  might,  for  example,  permit 
early  release  of  some  B-52s  for  other  mis- 
sions, such  as  land-based  antiship  warfare, 
conventional  "show  of  force."  •  conventional 
bombing,  and  conversion  to  tankers. 


The  United  States  faces  the  most  danger- 
ous decade  in  its  history.  It  i^  going  to  have 
to  cope  with  an  aggressive  Soviet  Union 
that  is  exploiting  opportunities  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  is  threatening  to  gain 
control  of  the  major  oil  supplying  area  of 
the  West.  It  may  have  to  learn  to  Uve  in  a 
SALT-free  world  (even  though  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  intends  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  do— although  the  latter  are  not 
today  in  compliance  with  the  total  launcher 
limitation  of  the  treaty).  Such  a  world  will 
include  a  period  of  U.S.  nuclear  inferiority. 
There  may  also  be  accelerated  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, which  in  the  past  has  proceeded 
much  more  slowly  than  had  been  widely 
predicted,  in  large  part  because  of  the 
strength  of  and  confidence  In  the  now- 
eroded  U.S.  nuclear  guaranties. 


'President  Carter  at  a  Pre»»  Conference  on  June 
30.  1977.  as  reported  in  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technolocy.  July  4. 1»77,  p.  16. 

■  See  the  charts  on  the  strategic  balance  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Annual  Report.  Fiscal  Year  1980," 
p.  115. 

•  Some  of  the  details  were  challenged  by  Arehie  U 
Wood  In  "International  Security"  (Sprint  1977),  pp. 
163-169.  but  a  review  article  In  the  same  Issue,  pp. 
47-S8.  by  Admiral  Elmo  R  Zumwalt,  Jr.  strongly 
supported  the  position  of  the  writer. 

■Speech  by  Hon.  William  J.  Perry.  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics,  January  30, 1980. 


•  The  advantages  of  a  B-1  derivative  as  a  cruise 
missile  carrier  appear  to  stem  from  five  factors:  (1) 
lU  high-load  cairylng  capabUltr.  (3)  its  capabUlty 
for  penetration  after  standoff  launch  of  the  cruise 
missUe;  (3)  Its  high  prelaunch  sunivabillty:  (4)  the 
fact  that  the  large  flat  bottom  surface  of  the  fusi- 
lage  permlU  external  carriage  of  the  cruise  missile 
(possibly  with  slight  recessing  into  the  fusUage, 
with  flaps,  or  doors,  that  would  restore  the  con- 
tours after  the  cruise  missile  was  dropped,  without 
the  high-drag  pylons  necessary  for  mounting  on 
the  wings  of  a  B-S2);  and.  (6)  Its  reduced  depok- 
dence  on  tankers. 

•As  in  the  recent  Indian  Ocean  flyover. 
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It  Is  not  suggested  here  that  a  new 
maniKd  bomber  alcme  will  aohre  all  of  otir 
problems  In  such  a  world.  Other  measures 
will  have  to  be  considered.  Many  "quick-fix" 
options  (feasible  in  "1000  days,"  or  three 
years,  as  is  the  B-1  option)  were  suggested 
by  the  writer  and  colleagues  last  year.' 
Measures  for  both  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  were  considered-  Moreover,  since  this 
country  may  never  accept  an  Intensive  civil 
defense  program,  it  may  have  to  consider 
abrogation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  (if  the  Sovi- 
ets do  not  do  so  first).  And  aince  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  imtbrella  has  been  permitted  to 
become  leaky,  increased  conventional  forces 
and  mobilization  capability  will  also  be  re- 
quired.* 

But  the  writer  continues  to  believe  that  a 
m(xlem.  efficient  bomber  force  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  VS.  security.  The  argu- 
ment of  Chapter  n  stands:  it  is  useful,  and 
may  prove  crucial,  to  have  a  "slow"  nuclear- 
response  weapon  that  can  t>e  recalled  if .  In  a 
crisis,  the  world  can  be  brought  back  from 
the  nuclear  brink,  or  if  a  nuclear  war  can  be 
terminated  before  it  becomes  "all-out." 

Similarly,  the  politicail-milltary  argiiments 
of  Chapter  VII  have  stood  the  test  of  three 
years.  Cancelling  the  B-1  program  before 
SALT  n  was  negotiated  greatly  weakened 
the  U.S.  position  and.  the  writer  strongly 
believes,  the  treaty  terms.  Moreover,  the 
unilateral  gesture  did  not  save  us  from  the 
restrictions  on  long-range  surface-laimched 
cruise  missiles  and  on  technology  transfer 
that,  whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  SALT  n. 
have  already,  at  a  minimum,  strained  NATO 
cohesion  and  European  trust  in  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  has  reeval- 
uated Soviet  intent  and  that  we  will  have 
to  intervene  with  any  means  necessary,  in- 
cluding force,  if  our  vital  interest  in  Mideast 
oil  is  Jeopardized.  He  has  submitted  a  new 
defense  budget  and  Five- Year  Defense  Plan 
that  starts  to  reverse  the  decade  of  U.S.  re- 
treat. Three  valuable  years  have  been  lost, 
but  deploying  one  or  more  lower-cost  deriva- 
tions of  the  B-1  is  still  one  of  the  relatively 
small  set  of  timely  actions  available  to  show 
U.S.  resolve  to  close  the  gap  with  Soviet 
strategic  superiority.  If  we  concede  this  stra- 
tegic superiority,  we  will  not  be  able  to  take 
effective  conventional  action  to  protect  our 
viUl  Interests,  we  will  not  retain  the  sup- 
port of  strong  allies,  and  we  may  never  be 
able  to  close  the  gap. 

The  technical  arguments  In  this  volume 
also  remain  valid.  The  B-1  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  still  the  best  bomber  option  availa- 
ble to  the  United  States  by  1983.  They  have 
the  highest  prelaunch  survivability,  the 
greatest  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, and  the  best  cruise  missUe  carrier  ca- 
pability. The  cruise  missile  remains  a  poten- 
tially useful  weapon,  not  as  a  Iwmber  substi- 
tute (a  red  herring  that  should  never  have 
l>een  waved  under  the  President's  nose)  but 
as  a  possible  supplementary  armament  to 
Increase  bomber  reach,  "footprint."  and, 
possibly,  accuracy.  It  may  also  have  greats- 
promise  as  a  surface-launched  weapon,  with- 
out an  expensive  airborne  launch  platform 
and  with  theater  missions  less  demanding 
than  the  strategic  mission  of  assured  pene- 
tration of  Soviet  air  defenses. 

The  writer  earnestly  hopes  that  this  short 
work  will  be  read  by  those  who  will  both  in- 
fluence and  make  the  decisions  on  which 
the  survival  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  will  depend  In  the  1980s  and  beyond— 


•See  "Strategic  OpUoos  for  the  Baily  B^tieK 
What  Can  be  Done?."  WUllam  R.  Van  Cleave  and 
W.  Scott  Thompson,  eds.  (New  York:  National 
Strategy  Infonnatlon  Center.  1S79). 

•See  "AiBM,  Men.  and  Military  Budgets:  Imam 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981."  Francis  P.  Boeber  and  WU- 
Uam  Schneider,  Jr..  eda  (New  Brunswick:  Tranaao- 
tlon  Books.  1980). 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HJt  6570 

A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance,  through 
rese&rch  and  development  and  otherwise 
(including  tbe  use  of  Federal  grounds  by 
States  on  a  transitional  basis),  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  States  of  groimds  for 
the  burial  of  low-level  radioactive  wastes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Low-Level  Radioac- 
Uve  Waste  Burial  Act  of  1980". 

PUfOlMCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  low-level 
radio-active  waste  burial  facilities  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  development  of 
such  burial  facilities  in  adequate  numbers 
and  locations  is  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  welftu-e  of  its  people; 

(2)  the  Nation  has  only  three  commercial 
burial  facilities  currently  accepting  low-level 
radioactive  wastes  (two  of  which  are  subject 
to  restrictions  on  what  wastes  are  accepted 
and  two  of  which  were  recently  closed  tem- 
porarily by  the  governors  of  the  states  in- 
volved), necessitating  the  transportation  of 
low-level  wastes  through  needlessly  long  dis- 
tances; 

(3)  more  extensive  low-level  radioactive 
waste  research  and  development  can  im- 
prove knowledge  of  low-level  radioactive 
wastes  and  improve  techniques  for  site  se- 
lection and  for  construction  and  operation 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  facilities; 

(4)  there  are  numerous  locations  through- 
out the  United  States  that  are  technologi- 
cally and  geologically  suitable  for  develop- 
ment of  low-level  waste  burial  facilities; 

(5)  low-level  radioactive  wastes  result  from 
common  medical  practices  in  ail  fifty  states 
with  nuclear  materials  used  for  treatment 
of  about  half  of  all  hospital  patients  in  the 
United  States:  siniUar  amounts  of  low-level 
radioactive  wastes  result  from  industrial 
and  nuclear-energy  applications; 

(8)  the  governors  of  two  of  the  states  cur- 
rently operating  burial  facilities  for  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes,  along  with  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, have  testified  that,  since  all  states 
generate  low-level  radioactive  wastes,  each 
either  individually  or  through  regional  asso- 
ciations should  bear  the  responsibility  for 
burial  of  its  wastes; 

(7)  The  Department  of  Energy  is  current- 
ly operating  many  low-level  radioactive 
waste  burial  facilities  at  various  locations 
geographically  distributed  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  if  these  were  used  on  an  interim 
basis  for  commercial  low-level  waste  burial, 
they  would  significantly  reduce  the  trans- 
portation required  from  source  to  burial; 

(8)  the  primary  criteria  for  choosing 
transportation  routes  for  low-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  should  t>e  enhancement  of  public 
health  and  safety  and  economic  efficiency. 
The  public  health  and  safety  is  endangered 
when  low-level  radioactive  waste  transporta- 
tion is  moved  on  circuitous  routes  as  a  result 
of  transportation  restrictions  by  states  and 
localities. 

PDRPOSS 

Sbc.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  development  by  tbe 
Federal  Qovemment  of  methods  for  helping 
individual  states  to  establish  and  operate 
facilities  for  burial  of  low-level  radioactive 
wastes; 

(2)  to  provide  on-site  federal  assistance 
and  advice  to  states  in  identifying  sites  for 
low-level  radioactive  waste  burial  facilities, 
developing  the  burial  procedures,  and  evalu- 
ating the  operation  of  such  facilities  and 
the  effectiveness  of  such  procedures; 
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(3)  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  federal 
research  and  development  relating  to  the 
identification,  design  and  construction  of 
these  burial  facilities  and  the  evaluation  of 
their  operation,  when  requested  by  the 
states;  and 

(4)  to  provide,  on  a  transitional  basis, 
during  specified  periods  of  time,  permanent 
burial  of  civilian  low-level  radioactive  wastes 
at  federal  burial  facilities  while  the  states 
are  identifying,  designing,  and  constructing 
their  own  burial  facilities  for  such  wastes. 

USX  BT  STATES  OP  PKDKRAL  BURIAL  PACIUTIXS 
OUKIHO  TSAIfSinOMAI.  PERIOD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  use  one  or  more  federal  burial 
facilities  for  burial  of  civilian  low-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes,  and  provide  necessary  serv- 
ices in  connection  therewith,  on  the  condi- 
tions and  for  the  transitional  period  or  peri- 
ods specified  in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  permit  one  or 
more  federal  burial  facilities  to  be  used  for 
burial  of  civilian  low-level  radioactive  wastes 
from  specified  geographical  areas  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  18  months  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  his  approval  of  a 
signed  statement  from  the  governor  of  a 
state,  declaring  the  intention  of  that  state 
to  have  in  operation  within  its  borders 
within  three  and  one  half  years  a  facility  or 
facilities  for  burial  of  future  wastes  from 
those  areas  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
The  statement  shall  assure  that  the  intend- 
ed burial  facilities  when  developed  and 
placed  in  operation  shall  accept  low-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  of  all  types  and  from  all 
sources  within  the  specified  geographical 
area,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  based 
upon  the  rislu  or  dangers  inherent  in  partic- 
ular wastes  as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  an  18- 
month  extension  of  the  burial  arrangement 
for  such  wastes  upon  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
ditions— 

(1)  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan 
provided  by  the  governor  of  such  state  for 
the  development  of  the  facility  and  a  sched- 
ule for  carrying  out  the  plan;  and 

(2)  satisfactory  evidence  that  all  license 
applications  required  by  law  with  respect  to 
tbe  burial  facility  or  facilities  have  been 
properly  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate  licensing  agency. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  an  addi- 
tional 6-month  extension  of  burial  arrange- 
ments in  (b)  for  such  wsistes  upon  his  deter- 
mination that  the  license  application  or  ap- 
plications in  (c)  have  been  approved  and 
that  the  site  or  sites  for  the  burial  facility 
or  facilities  have  been  selected  and  acquired 
by  the  state  defined  in  (b). 

(e)  Upon  the  specific  request  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  in  (b),  any  of  the  periods 
specified  in  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  may  be  extended 
for  a  cvunulative  total  of  six  months  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 

(f)  Any  state  which  uses  a  federal  burial 
facility  for  low-level  radioactive  wastes 
during  the  transitional  period  under  this 
section  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  there- 
for in  an  amount  equal  to  the  higher  of  (1) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  full  cost  to  the  fed- 
eral government  of  providing  the  services 
Involved,  or  (2)  the  current  fair  marliet 
value  in  the  United  States  of  comparable 
commercial  radioactive  waste  burial  serv- 
ices, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  As  a  condition  of  any  state  using  a  fed- 
eral burial  facility  for  low-level  radioactive 
wastes  during  the  transitional  period  under 
this  section,  the  governor  of  the  state  from 
which  the  wastes  originated  shall  provide 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  wastes  Involved  will  not  be  unduly 
impeded  by  state  or  local  law.  ordinance,  or 
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practice,  with  realistic  progress  being  made 
toward  eliminating  any  restrictions  on  or 
impediments  to  such  transportation. 

(b)  The  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
use  of  any  federal  facility  for  the  burial  of 
low-level  radioactive  wastes  originating  in 
any  state  during  the  transitional  period 
under  this  section  may  be  negotiated  by  the 
governor  or  other  appropriate  officer  of  the 
state  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
by  the  person  or  persons  originating  the 
wastes,  but  only  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  state  has  been 
unable  to  acquire  a  commitment  for  disposal 
of  these  wastes  at  existing  commercial  or 
state-operated  burial  facilities  which  are  in 
the  same  geographical  region  as  the  source 
of  the  wastes. 

(i)  The  Congress  hereby  gives  its  consent 
to  any  compact  or  agreement  which  may  be 
entered  into  between  states  In  any  region 
for  the  burial  of  low-level  radioactive  wastes 
at  commercial  or  state-operated  burial  facil- 
ities located  in  that  region,  with  or  without 
preference  for  wastes  originating  in  that 
region,  whether  such  burial  grounds  are  de- 
veloped and  operated  with  assistance  under 
this  Act  or  otherwise. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMElfT,  AND  OTHER 
ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  states  in  se- 
lecting sites  for  low-level  radioactive  waste 
facilities,  and  in  plaiuiing,  designing,  con- 
structing, developing,  testing,  and  operating 
such  facilities,  the  Secretary  at  the  request 
of  one  or  more  states  or  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, may— 

<1)  conduct  research  and  development  spe- 
cifically designed  to  assist  states  in  selecting 
sites  for  facilities  and  performing  engineer- 
ing and  testing  activities  with  respect  there- 
to; 

(2)  provide  on-site  assistance  to  states 
with  respect  to  site  evaluation,  site  develop- 
ment, and  any  related  demonstrations; 

(3)  conduct  research  studies  with  respect 
to  the  quantities  and  types  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  which  are  expected  to  be 
generated  in  various  states  and  regions,  and 
provide  each  state  with  the  relevant  infor- 
mation derived  from  such  studies;  and 

(4)  talce  such  other  actions,  conduct  such 
other  activities,  and  disseminate  such  other 
information  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  siiall  accel- 
erate the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  performance  of  related  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  compacting  and  im- 
mobilization of  low-level  radioactive  wastes 
to  aid  states  in  their  planning  and  related 
activities  under  this  Act. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  assisting  in  prepa- 
ration of  any  environmental  impact  state- 
ments which  may  be  required  by  law  in  con- 
nection with  development  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  facilities  as  described  in  this 
Act- 

(1)  the  planning  activities  in  preparation 
for  the  selection  of  a  site  for  such  burial 
grounds  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  major 
federal  action  under  such  law; 

(2)  alternative  means  of  disposing  of  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  need  not  be  consid- 
ered in  any  such  statement;  and 

(3)  any  action  brought  in  any  court  in  con- 
nection with  such  statement  shall  be  as- 
signed for  hearing  and  completed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  and  shall  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  take  precedence  over  all 
other  cases  then  pending  before  the  court 
and  such  actions  shall  be  expedited  by  such 
court. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  with  respect  to  all  activities 
under  this  Act. 

owinoMS 

Sec.  8.  Facility  shall  Include  the  low-level 
radioactive  waste  burial  site  and  all  build- 
ings, equipment,  plant,  utilities,  machinery, 
and  improvements  to  land  on  that  aite  relat- 
ed to  handling  and  burial  of  those  wastes. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
Act  the  siun  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1080,  and  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  be 
provided  for  in  annual  authorization  Acts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years.* 


ANOTHER  ENDORSEMENT  FOR 
CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yet  another  major  American 
manuf«w:turer  has  Joined  the  ranks  of 
those  supporting  the  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act.  The  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
in  a  letter  to  its  shareholders  from 
Harry  A.  Jensen,  president,  has 
strongly  endorsed  passage  of  HJl. 
4646. 

Since  my  colleague.  Barber  Coitable. 
and  I  introduced  H.R.  4646,  large  and 
small  businesses  all  across  the  cotmtry 
have  voiced  their  support  for  this  bilL 
They  recognize  that  this  legislation  is 
essential  to  bolster  our  faltering  econ- 
omy. 

By  encouraging  increased  capital 
formation  ajid  investment  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  reverse  our  sagging  rate 
of  productivity,  stimulate  the  general 
economy,  and  provide  more  Jobs  for 
the  imemployed. 

I  am  delighted  that  almost  300  of 
my  colleagues  have  added  their  names 
as  cosponsors  to  this  Important  initia- 
tive. I  am  equally  pleased  that  it  is  re- 
ceiving such  broad-based  support  from 
members  of  the  business  commtmity, 
like  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  I  extend  my 
thanks  to  Armstrong  Cork,  and  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Jensen  to  the  stock- 
holders, commending  his  comments  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

Armstrong, 
February  29, 19S0. 
To  our  shareholders: 

The  economic  vigor  of  tbe  United  States  is 
Impaired  by  record-high  rates  of  inflation, 
inadequate  Job  creation,  and  a  lack  of  real 
growth.  In  part,  these  critical  elements  In 
the  economy  are  symptoms  of  the  more 
basic  problem  that  experts  have  Identified 
as  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  produc- 
tivity. 

This  declining  rate  of  productivity  growth 
can  be  traced.  In  large  measure,  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  savings  and  investment.  Historical- 
ly, there  is  a  high  correlation  between  new 
capital  formation  (savings  and  investment) 
and  productivity  growth.  We  must  renew 
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upward  growth  in  productivity  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures,  to  provide  Job  oppwtu- 
nities,  and  to  assure  a  higher  ataodard  of 
living  for  all  of  our  dtizena. 

The  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  (HR  4646. 
S  1435)  is  DOW  pending  in  Congreas.  Already 
cosponaored  by  more  than  300  Soiaton  and 
Congressmen,  it  would  help  reduce  tbe  tax 
bias  against  investment  and  would  produce 
a  streamlined  system  (or  a  more  rapid  recov- 
ery of  business  investment  in  productive 
assets.  The  bill  would  extend  incentives  and 
lend  encouragement  to  the  expansion  and 
updating  of  America's  now-aglng  productive 
plant. 

If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  such  changes 
in  our  tax  laws  are  needed,  appropriate  con- 
tacts with  your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
could  be  most  bnoeficiaL  Sentiment  amcMig 
legislators  is  leaning  toward  some  revision 
in  these  laws  in  order  to  encourage  econom- 
ic expansion. 

As  a  shareholder  and  citizen,  you  could 
help  to  influence  the  (ortbooming  debate  on 
this  critical  public  policy  by  ezpreasinc  your 
views  to  your  representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Harrt  a.  Jensen. 

PreMidenLm 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EMERGEN- 
CY MEDICAL  SERVICES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OP  WEST  VIRCIIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20. 1980 

m  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
venture  to  say  that  very  few  of  my  col- 
leagues really  imderstand  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "emergency  medi- 
cal services  or  EMS."  One  reason,  of 
course,  is  because,  unto  we  passed  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973,  there  was  very  little  in  the 
way  of  coordinated  emergency  care 
available  In  this  coimtry.  But  as  a 
result  of  this  low-cost,  highly  effective 
program,  dramatic  linpFovements  are 
being  made  in  the  way  we  handle  life- 
threatening  medical  emergencies  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry.  In  fact,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act.  which 
we  in  the  Congress  late  last  year  re- 
newed for  3  more  years,  is  one  of  the 
best  health  care  bargains  in  the  Feder- 
al Establishment  today. 

An  acknowledged  leader  in  the  ElifS 
field  has  been  the  State  of  tCaryland. 
Recently,  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley,  who 
heads  up  the  Maryland  EMS  effort, 
testified  to  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  adequate 
fiscal  year  1980  and  flscal  year  1981 
funding  for  the  program.  What  he  had 
to  say  about  the  value  of  the  program 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  is  some- 
thing each  of  us  in  this  body  should 
fully  imderstand  and  appreciate  as  we 
confront  the  very  difficult  budgetary 
and  spending  challenges  that  lie 
ahead.  I  therefore  want  to  take  this 
op];>ortunlty  to  share  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  Dr.  Cowley's  expert  testi- 
mony and  would  urge  them  to  refer  to 
it  as  an  excellent  primer  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  EMS  program  in  saving 
lives  and  dollars: 
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may  have  to  live  with  disability  for  more 
than  30  years  and  may  require  some  sort  of 
public  subsidy— paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 
Many  of  these  will  require  extensive  hospi- 
tal care  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  In 
1978  the  cost  of  these  accidents  was  a  stag- 
gering $68.7  bUllon.  Of  this  amount  $19.3 
billion  was  in  lost  wages.  The  amoimt  of  lost 
dollars  in  productivity  soars. 

A  war  must  be  waged  against  this  grue- 
some story.  I  am  convinced  the  winning  of 
that  war  can  only  come  through  full  devel- 
opment of  EMS  system.  I  have  seen  proof  of 
this  in  Maryland.  There,  due  to  a  statewide 
system  being  in  place  the  mortality  rate 
from  accidents  is  down  from  70  percent  to 
20  percent.  Morbidity  rates  have  been  de- 
creased dramatically.  Because  of  the  system 
which  provides  immediate  care  to  the  victim 
and  takes  him  through  rehabilitation,  we 
are  returning  victims  to  productive  lives. 
They  are  not  dependent  on  the  taxpayers 
subsidy,  they  are  not  a  drain  on  society,  but 
are  productive  useful  citizens.  We  have 
shown  that  the  dreadful  statistics  I  Just 
mentioned  need  not  be. 

EMS  systems  therefore  are  an  investment 
with  measurable  returns  In  the  productive 
lives  and  dollars  saved.  The  question  is.  are 
a  relatively  few  dollars  spent  now  to  build  a 
national  network  of  systems,  or  do  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  billions  of  dollars  and  lose 
countless  years  of  productive  services  of  vic- 
tims due  to  a  lack  of  proper  EMS  systems 
and  the  care  they  produce?  This  country 
can  spend  $58,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  amount  the  legislation  authorizes,  and 
continue  working  towards  the  development 
of  systems  or  continue  to  pay 
$62,000,000,000+  in  1981  because  we  have 
no  systems.  $58,000,000  is  less  than  .1  per- 
cent of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
for  all  health  programs  and  .01  percent  of 
the  entire  budget.  Yet  the  amount  spent 
due  to  neglect  by  no  systems  equals  10  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  amount  proposed  for  the 
1981  budget.  The  Congress  sUted  emphati- 
cally last  year  that  the  authorization  level 
in  the  extension  legislation  was  being  low- 
ered to  insure  that  appropriations  would 
equal  authorization.  That  was  only  three 
months  ago.  That  must  be  done  now. 

EMS  systems  address  not  only  the  critical- 
ly injured,  but  they  have  a  great  rippling 
effect,  which  leads  me  to  my  third  point. 
They  are  the  answer  to  health  delivery  at 
all  levels  of  care;  primary,  secondary,  and 
beyond.  Because  they  must  be  highly  disci- 
plined In  order  to  insure  patient  survival 
from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  during 
transportation  to  the  proper  and  most  so- 
phisticated facility  or  care,  it  produces  a 
categorization  of  facilities  as  well  as  re- 
sponse  and  medical  capabilities.  This  ulti- 
mately identifies  all  care  facilities  for  their 
proper  use.  Emergency  rooms  are  no  longer 
used  for  every  injury  or  malady  from  a  cut 
finger  to  a  massive  heart  attack.  Facilities 
are  sorted  out  and  this  produces  nondupli- 
cation,  which  saves  money. 

EMS  systems  involve  local  and  state  per- 
sons and  governments  and  generate  dollars 
from  these  sources  on  an  average  of  $3  from 
State  and  local  sources  for  every  $1  from 
Federal  sources.  Not  many  other  federal 
programs  can  t>oast  of  such  a  record.  Once 
these  systems  are  established  they  are  100 
percent  supported  from  State  and  local 
funds. 

The  EMS  systems  program  needs  several 
more  years  of  federal  support  to  get  the  Job 
done.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  program 
has  it  been  adequately  funded  or  properly 
staffed.  That  must  be  corrected.  The  sys- 
tems would  be  completed  now  throughout 
the  country  had  these  two  problems  not  ex- 
isted. I  have  recently  traveled  across  this 
wonderful  country  holding  hearings  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  examining 
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the  adequacy  of  EMS  systems  and  I  find 
that  we  do  not  have  systems  today.  We  have 
made  a  start.  I  am  told  by  HEW  officials 
that  over  134.000.000  persons  In  this  coun- 
try are  covered  by  basic  or  advanced  life 
support  and  that  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region 
there  are  over  32.000.000  covered,  which  is 
the  best  record  of  any  federal  region.  But 
those  figures  are  rather  meaningless  to  me 
unless  the  systems  are  in  place.  They  do  in- 
dicate to  me  a  start,  and  a  good  one.  But 
without  total  coverage  in  this  country,  a 
person  covered  by  this  support  might  well 
find  himself  in  an  area  with  no  system  and 
with  a  need  for  one  desperately.  The  job  is 
not  complete  untU  the  entire  country,  and 
every  citizen  in  it,  is  protected  with  a 
system.  If  the  federal  appropriations  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  danger  is  we  will  have  no 
nationwide  system. 

It  must  be  noted  too  that  EMS  systems 
are  critical  to  this  country's  defense.  I  read 
that  no  budget  cuts  are  contemplated  for 
our  defense  efforts;  indeed  we  can  probably 
expect  a  budget  increase  here.  All  defense 
plans  that  I  am  aware  of —and  I  am  aware  of 
many— require  medical  response  capability. 
This  will  be  impossible  without  EMS  sys- 
tems In  place. 

The  same  holds  true  for  all  disaster  pre- 
paredness and  response  capability.  Last 
year,  when  the  Three  Mile  Incident  oc- 
curred, it  was  the  Maryland  system  that 
Pennsylvania  and  all  concerned  looked  to 
for  emergency  medical  assistance  and  evacu- 
ation response.  A  solid  EMS  system  pro- 
vided the  answer  to  their  immediate  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  the  EMS  story 
has  not  been  properly  set  forth.  Many 
people  do  not  know  what  is  meant  when  we 
speak  of  an  EMS  system.  Better  informa- 
tion is  needed.  I  have  recently  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  EMS  Association 
that  wiU  address  this  deficiency.  I  exp>ect  it 
to  be  in  place  by  the  end  of  this  coming 
summer  and  in  the  future  you  will  have 
better  material. 

This  morning  I  had  a  very  pleasant  drive 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  I  passed 
many  cars— people  going  to  work.  Maybe  I 
passed  some  of  you  here.  Chances  are  some 
of  those  people  did  not  have  a  nutritious 
brealcfast— maybe  no  breakfast  at  all.  They 
will  not  die  biecause  of  that.  Chances  are 
some  will  need  counseling,  more  education. 
or  want  a  wider,  better  paved  road  to  drive 
on— but  they  will  not  die  from  these  needs. 
There  is  also  a  good  likelihood  that  one  of 
these  persons  will  be  in  a  serious  accident; 
car  or  work,  before  this  day  ends,  and  from 
that  they  may  die  or  be  critically  injured.  If 
the  accident  is  in  Maryland,  the  chance  of 
survival,  if  the  victim  is  alive,  and  a  return 
to  normalcy  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
state  because  the  Maryland  EMS  system  is 
in  place.  Maryland  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  where  that  can  be  said.  That  need 
not  be. 


This  testimony  has  taken  about  10  min- 
utes to  deliver.  During  this  time  two  people 
have  died  in  this  country  from  accidental 
death  and  200  were  critically  injured. 
During  this  time  over  $500,000  has  been 
spent  on  people  who  have  been  in  accidents 
who  did  not  die.  During  the  next  hour  and 
every  hour  throughout  the  year,  1160  dis- 
abling injuries  will  occur  and  $1.3  million 
will  be  spent  addressing  injuries.  There  will 
be  12  accident  related  deaths.  A  clean  kill 
presents  no  problems— ^.he  surviving  victim 
is  the  problem  and  the  challenge.  The  sta- 
tistics I  have  cited  throughout  this  testimo- 
ny will  only  continue  to  grow.  There  will  be 
over  500.000  disabilities  in  this  country  this 
year  and  over  $63  billion  spent  and  until 
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there  are  systems  throughout  the  Nation 
there  can  be  no  management  and  correction 
of  this  problem. 

The  budget  level  is  critical  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  know  this  Committee,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  many 
problems  with  budget  issues.  But  few,  I  sug- 
gest, involve  life  and  death  situations  with 
such  enormous  financial  costs  and  hours  of 
pain  and  suffering,  if  left  unaddressed.  The 
Job  of  developing  systems  has  only  begim  in 
this  country,  and  unless  completed  will 
never  be  adequate.  Total  completion  can 
only  be  done  with  proper  funding.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  priority  than  full  appro- 
priations for  this  program. 

Thank  you.* 


SXJBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  FIFTH  HEARING  ON  H.R. 
4973,  CORPORATE  CRIMINAL  U- 
ABILITY  FOR  KNOWING 

COVERUP  OF  HAZARDOUS 
PRODUCTS  AND  BUSINESS 
PRACTICES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  24,  1980.  at  9:30  ajn.. 
In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  the  ceremo- 
nial courtroom  of  the  Federal  build- 
ing, 19th  floor.  450  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary WiU  hold  its  fifth  in  a  series  of 
hearings  which  began  last  November 
on  H.R.  4973.  This  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  Honorable  George  Miller,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  and  now  cospon- 
sored  by  55  colleagues  of  both  parties 
in  the  House,  creates  corporate  crimi- 
nal liabllitif  for  knowing  coverups  of 
serious  dangers  associated  with  prod- 
ucts or  business  practices. 

The  witnesses  at  the  hearing  will  in- 
clude Jerry  Demeao,  Ted  Bricker,  and 
Jack  Hodges.  DBCP  workers;  Dr.  Don 
Whorton;  Willie  Jackson,  and  Willie 
Gordon,  asbestos  workers;  ikldie 
Story,  Asbestos  Union  Local  No.  16; 
Dr.  Harvey  Collins,  chief  of  the  haz- 
ardous material  management  section 
for  the  California  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Services;  Victor 
Van  Bourg,  a  labor  lawyer.  Dr.  Phillip 
Polakoff,  Western  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational and  E]nvironmental  Sciences: 
Aletta  Belin.  Esq.,  Center  for  Law  In 
Public  Interest;  Ralph  Lightstone, 
Esq.,  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
Corp.;  John  Johnson,  an  Investigative 
reporter  for  the  Fresno  Bee;  Mary 
Shinoff,  a  respresentative  for  the 
Public  Media  Center  and  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Pesticides;  Eddie 
Albert,  an  actor  who  is  active  in  envi- 
ronmental concerns;  George  Kll- 
boume,  Esq.,  and  Steven  Kazan,  Esq.. 
lawyers  representing  asbestos  workers; 
Peter  Weiner,  special  assistant  for 
toxic  substances  control  for  the  Cali- 
fomia  Governor's  office;  and  John 
Hennlng,  executive  secretary  for  the 
California  Labor  Federation. 

All  interested  persons  or  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  submit  testimony  for 
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the  record  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
4973  or  desiring  further  information 
should  address  their  communications 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  207E  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20515.  Telephone:  (202)  225- 
1695.* 


BUDGET  TIGHTENING  AND 
PROGRAM  REDUCTION 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OPPLORIP* 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  my  good  friend  Joe  Marsh- 
bum,  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Citrus  World,  Inc.,  a 
major  agricultural  cooperative  In  Flor- 
ida, was  here  testifying  about  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  and  the 
USDA  commodities  program. 

Joe  Marshbum  is  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally known  for  his  work  in, 
the  citrus  field  and  here  at  home  espe- 
cially for  his  work  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  His  testimony 
raises  a  numl>er  of  important  issues 
and  offers  a  means  of  effecting  sub- 
stantial savings  in  the  national  school 
limch  program. 

In  this  period  of  budget  tightening 
and  program  reduction  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  take  a  moment  to 
read  this  testimony  and  to  consider 
the  points  Joe  raises. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  follows: 

Statoient  op  Joseph  Maksrbusn 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  Joseph  Marshbum  of  Lake 
Wales.  Florida.  I  am  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  Citrus  World, 
Inc.  of  Lake  Wales  which  is  an  agricultural 
cooperative  of  1.200  Florida  citrus  growers. 
We  have  a  processing  facility  that  markets 
about  $150  million  annually  in  consumer 
citrus  products.  These  products  Include 
frozen  citrus  concentrates,  single  strength 
citrus  Juices,  chilled  citrus  sections  and 
salads,  dehydrated  citrus  fruit,  and  cattle 
feed  which  we  market  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  and  western  Europe.  Citrus 
World  is  the  only  company  that  produces  a 
full  line  of  all  processed  citrus  products. 
Through  our  distributors  and  through  the 
USDA  commodity  program,  we  have  been 
and  continue  to  sell  a  product  which  is  used 
In  school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams as  well  as  other  government  food  pro- 
grams throughout  the  nation.  I  might  also 
add  that  I  have  served  on  the  School  Lunch 
Marketing  Committee  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  where  I  have  gotten  a  first 
hand  look  at  the  USDA  commodity  program 
and  the  market  for  food  in  schools. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  today  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  an  agricultural  commodity  the 
USDA  has  historically  bought  for  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  other  food  pro- 
grams. I  am  also  appearing  today  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Froaen  Food  Associ- 
ation's Government  and  Industry  Relations 
Committee.  For  your  reference,  the  Nation- 
al Frozen  Food  Association  is  composed  of 
almost  1.400  companies  plus  their  divisions 
and  subsidiaries.  Those  companies  are 
either  processors  or  packers,  wholesale  dis- 
tributors,  or   food   brokers.   In   additioo. 
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NFFA  has  some  food  service  operators, 
warehousemen,  transportation  companies 
and  retailers. 

In  both  my  capacity  as  a  producer  at 
Citrus  World  and  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
National  Frozen  Food  Association.  I  fully 
endorse  the  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  re- 
finement of  the  present  USDA  commodity 
program.  The  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
approach  to  the  USDA  commodity  program 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  farmers,  the 
school  children  of  our  nation,  federal  and 
state  goveniments  and  local  school  boards, 
and  the  food  industry. 

The  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  system  is 
not  a  dismantling,  but  a  refinement  of  the 
present  USDA  commodity  program  l>ecause 
It  makes  only  one  change  in  the  present 
system.  Under  the  Commodity  Letter  of 
Credit  system,  the  USDA  does  all  the  things 
it  does  now.  It  decides  what  commodities 
need  surplus  removal  and  price  support;  it 
decides  how  much  of  these  commodities  can 
be  used  without  waste  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  other  domestic  feeding 
programs;  it  decides  on  quality  standards 
for  the  commodities;  where  timing  of  re- 
moval from  the  market  is  important.  USDA 
decides  that,  too;  and  USDA  also  provides 
price  guidance  on  these  commodities.  The 
only  change  that  the  Commodity  Letter  of 
Credit  system  makes  is  In  how  the  commod- 
ities are  moved  off  the  market  and  into 
school  lunch  programs.  Here  the  Commod- 
ity Letter  of  Credit  system  refines  the  pres- 
ent system  by  no  longer  having  Washington, 
D.C.  decide  what  the  t>est  form  of  chicken  Is 
for  90.000  school  lunch  programs  in  SO 
states  and  the  territories.  Rather,  the  Com- 
modity Letter  of  Credit  system  has  local 
school  foodservice  directors  maldng  the  de- 
cisions on  what  form  to  buy  the  commod- 
ities. Certainly,  these  local  school  foodser- 
vice directors  are  in  the  best  position  to 
make  these  choices,  not  federal  officials  far 
removed  from  knowledge  of  local  needs  and 
tastes. 

Under  the  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
system  schools  can  get  around  beef  either  in 
the  present  65  bulk  cases  USDA  now  buys 
or  in  smaller  more  manageable  cases.  They 
can  also  get  the  ground  beef  in  patties. 
When  the  commodity  is  turkey,  they  can 
buy  it  as  turkey  roll,  whole  turkeys  or  some 
other  turkey  product  They  could  buy  chick- 
en in  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways.  They  can  get 
mozzarella  for  22  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  they  are  now  paying.  They  can  reduce 
their  cosU  for  f rench  fries  and  get  the  type 
that  suits  the  foodservice  equipment  in 
their  schools.  They  can  buy  frozen,  fresh, 
canned,  or  chilled  items  for  their  programs 
depending  on  availability  and  needs.  The 
bottom  line  for  local  school  foodservice  di- 
rectors is  that  a  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
will  increase  the  flexibility  of  local  school 
lunch  programs  in  using  the  agriculturmi 
commodities  which  the  USDA  decides  need 
support  or  removal;  their  menus  will'  have 
greater  variety;  their  meals  will  lie  more .  ap- 
petising and  nutritious;  and  there  wUl  be 
1^  plate  waste. 

The  National  Frceen  Food  AssociaUon 
knows  that  we  all  have  to  tighten  our  twits 
in  these  tight  economic  times.  We  know 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  suggest  ways 
of  reducing  spending  which  does  not  hurt 
children.  The  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
system  does  this.  We  want  to  maintain  and 
enhance  the  nutritional  and  educatlwial  in- 
tegrity of  the  child  nutrition  programs  by 
having  the  USDA  do  what  It  does  beat,  the 
schools  do  what  they  do  best  and  the  food 
Industry  do  what  It  does  beat.  We  know  also 
that  there  are  legitimate  fann  price  support 
and  surplus  removal  iteeds  which  must  be 
met  We  know  that  the  persons  In  the  beat 
position  to  decide  what  chQdren  will  and 
will  not  eat  are  not  in  Washington,  D.C  but 
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at  the  local  lev  1  And  we  know  for  nire  that 
it  is  a  whole  I  >t  cheaper  to  move  a  paper 
Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  than  it  i>  to 
move  a  rail  car  of  food  across  this  nation. 

Under  the  C^immodlty  Letter  of  Credit 
system,  the  sax  le  number  of  pounds  of  com- 
modities can  t>  I  moved  with  the  same  qual- 
ity as  under  t  le  present  system.  But  this 
can  be  done  wi  Ji  a  reduction  in  the  federal 
budget  of  bet^reen  $130  and  |1M  million 
this  year. 

When  the  National  Frozen  Food  Associ- 
ation testified  before  this  Subcommittee 
last  November  igainst  reductions  in  Section 
4  fimdlng  for  the  National  School  Lunch 
Procram.  we  i  iromised  the  Subcommittee 
that  we  would  suggest  how  savings  in  the 
USDA  budget  <  Duld  be  achieved  through  an 
upgrading,  stn  amllning.  and  an  increased 
responsiveness  >f  the  USDA  commodity  pro- 
gram for  schoo  s.  I  believe  that  in  the  Com- 
modity Letter  if  Credit  approach,  we  have 
carried  forward  this  promise  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  do  wa  it  to  add  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  he  Natlcmal  Frozen  Food  As- 
sociation, nor  :  personally,  have  appeared 
before  this  Su  )committee  and  urged  that 
you  consider  i  refinement  in  the  way  in 
which  the  commodity  program  operates.  I 
was  fortunate  <  nough  to  appear  before  you 
in  BCarch  of  19  r7.  three  years  ago,  and  tes- 
tify on  this  san  e  subject. 

Three  years  t  go  the  Commodity  Letter  of 
Credit  was  an  i(  ea.  Now  it  is  a  proposed  law. 
I  urge  you  to  ( onsider  it  carefully  and  ap- 
prove it  as  on^  way  to  improve  the  Child 
Nutrition  Progtams  and  save  money  with- 
out reducing  barticlpation  in  these  pro- 
grams in  the  pr  tcess. 

The  Subcomi  littee  knows  that  the  $6M 
million  which  I  SDA  spent  for  foods  for  the 
National  Schoc  l  Lunch  Program  for  school 
year  1979  reprc  lents  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg in  spendl  ig  for  the  commodity  pro- 
gram. In  additi*  in  to  these  USDA  expenses, 
the  individual  i  tates,  territories  and  outly- 
ing areas,  as  « ell  as  local  school  districts 
spent  $140.7  ml  ilion  during  the  1079  school 
year  in  warehousing,  handling,  transporta- 
tion and  storag  >  charges  for  these  foods  to 
get  them  to  sell  ool  lunch  kitchens.  An  addi- 
tional $45  million  was  spent  by  the  states 
and  local  schol  lunch  programs  to  take 
these  USDA  iMught  foods  and  have  them 
processed  into  usable  end  products  for 
school  luiKh. 

The  present  system  of  purchasing,  proc- 
essing, warehoi  sing,  distribution,  handling 
and  storage  of  t^ese  USDA  bought  foods  op- 
erates mostly  cutside  the  normal  channels 
of  trade.  Thesii  foods  move  in  a  separate 
USDA  food  system  in  which  there  is,  at 
best,  limited  co  mpetition  and  in  which  the 
costs  are  enorm  }us. 

Over  5  cents  per  school  lunch  was  spent 
during  the  19' 9  school  year  to  literally 
move  USDA  b>ught  foods  from  place  to 
place  with  intermittent  storage,  handling 
and  processing.  This  means  that  $236  mil- 
lion was  spent  i  in  school  lunches  which  did 
not  contribute  one  bit  to  improved  nutri- 
tion. Almost  3.  i  cents  per  school  lunch  of 
this  spending  w  ts  unnecessary  and  would  be 
eliminated  thrcugh  the  Commodity  Letter 
of  Credit  systen  >. 

In  1975.  long  before  full  cost  accounting 
was  mandatory  for  school  luinch  programs, 
the  Senate  Sel  ct  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Ne<  ds  did  a  study  which  USDA 
compiled  on  tl  ese  programs.  One  of  the 
findings  of  thai  study  was  that  on  average 
schools  were  ch  irging  the  Uffl>A  for  at  least 
some  donated  I  ransportation  costs  as  part 
of  their  requea:s  for  meal  reimbursement 
This,  of  course  means  USDA  pays  higher 
reimbursementi .  Mr.  Cludrman,  I  have  at- 
tached an  excel  pt  from  that  study  for  your 
information.  Tt  ere  now  is  full  cost  account- 
ing for  school  1  inch  and  We  are  100  percent 
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sure  that  the  escalation  in  schools  qualify- 
ing for  the  highest  reimbursement  rate 
USDA  pays  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  these  schools  are  charging  the 
USDA  for  as  much  of  their  commodity, 
transportation,  storage,  handling  and  proc- 
essing costs  as  they  can.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  we  can  say  with  assurance  that  a  Com- 
modity Letter  of  Credit  System  would  save 
the  federal  government  the  sums  outlined. 

We  are  sure  that  this  Subcommittee 
knows  the  difference  between  the  Commod- 
ity Letter  of  Credit  approach  and  cash  in 
lieu  of  commodities.  The  Commodity  Letter 
of  Credit  system  is  not  cash  in  lieu  of  com- 
modities. It  moves  commodities  in  the  form 
of  Commodity  Letters  of  Credit  to  school 
lunch  programs.  It  does  not  make  the 
schools  of  our  nation  a  dumping  ground  for 
commodities  which  are  provided  in  unusable 
forms.  It  allows  these  commodities  to  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  to  more  effective 
school  feeding  programs. 

A  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  system  is 
not  new  to  USDA.  A3  long  as  twenty  years 
ago.  the  USDA  funded  a  full  year  effort  by 
a  core  group  of  individuals  who  met  four 
times  for  four  solid  weekends  at  a  dude 
ranch  in  Arizona  to  construct  such  a  system 
at  USDA  expense.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
seen  of  that  report.  Further,  in  1974,  the 
USDA  did  a  series  of  reports  on  cash  in  lieu 
of  commodities,  the  existing  system  and  a 
system  very  much  like  the  Commodity 
Letter  of  Credit.  All  these  USDA  reports 
concluded  that  the  present  S3mtem  cannot 
work  effectively  and  that  both  a  cash  in  lieu 
system  or  a  voucher  system  would  be  at 
least  as  effective. 

The  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  will  elim- 
inate situatlona  where  one  school  district  re- 
ceives processed  American  cheese  and  its 
neighbor  does  not.  It  will  eliminate  the  kind 
of  intimidation  a  state  commodity  director 
can  bring  down  on  a  food  service  director 
who  complains  about  the  commodities  re- 
ceived or  not  received.  "Under  the  present 
system,  too  often  troublemakers  don't  get 
the  preferred  commodities  in  a  state  while 
those  that  don't  make  waves  get  more 
ground  beef  than  the  others.  This  has  to 
stop.  And  it  will  under  a  Commodity  Letter 
of  Credit  system. 

Would  there  be  a  lot  of  paperwork  under 
a  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  system?  If 
you  or  I  want  the  system  to  work,  the 
answer  is  no.  If  we  don't,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Will  schools  buy  foreign  product  rather 
than  the  domestic  commodities  stipulated  in 
the  bill  and  in  regulation?  They  will  if  they 
don't  care  about  the  stiff  criminal  penalties 
provided  in  the  bill  for  abuse.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  school  foodservlce  directors, 
their  buyers  and  the  food  industry  are  basi- 
cally honest  people  and  that  if  the  law  and 
the  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  says  domes- 
tic product,  that  is  what  they  will  buy. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  safeguards 
which  would  be  built  into  the  system  to  fur- 
ther discourage  any  such  activity. 

In  1977.  this  Committee  directed  that  the 
USDA  study  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities  as 
an  alternative  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  The  directive  was  that  this 
study  be  limited  to  not  more  than  10  school 
districts  and  one  state  be  compared  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  which  has  gotten  cash  in 
lieu  of  commodities  for  a  number  of  years. 
Tou  have  copies  of  both  the  study  done  by 
USDA  comparing  one  month  under  com- 
modities with  one  month  under  cash  and  a 
study  done  for  the  National  Frozen  Food 
Association  and  other  industry  groups  by 
Kansas  State  University  comparing  a  full 
year  under  cash  with  a  full  year  under  com- 
modities. Whatever  else  anyone  says  about 
these  reports,  one  thing  is  clear,  they  both 
show  that  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest 
district,  local  school  foodservlce  people  can 
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and  do  buy  as  cheaply  as  USDA.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  discuss  these  reports  with  the 
Committ^.  if  you  wish,  but  we  believe  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  Issue  to  us  is  not 
cash  in  lieu  of  commodities  but  the  Com- 
modity Letter  of  Credit. 

The  present  system  of  commodity  pro- 
curement and  distribution  is  costly  and 
cumbersome.  I  have  attached  to  my  testimo- 
ny several  charts  which  show  the  flow  of 
commodities,  the  charge  points  along  the 
way.  and  who  pays  them.  I  have  also  at- 
tached a  chart  which  shows  that  given  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  food  costs,  the 
costs  of  moving  the  commodities  around  will 
exceed  the  cost  of  purchasing  them  within  5 
years. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  minute  about 
why  the  present  system  is  not  accountable.  I 
have  Included  with  my  testimony  a  recent 
audit  done  by  the  USDA  Office  of  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  on  donated  commodity 
processing.  Commodity  processing  means 
very  simply  tailing  a  donated  food  and  proc- 
essing it.  for  a  fee,  into  a  usable  end  product 
for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Through  the  commodity  processing 
system,  the  federal  government  pays  for  the 
processor's  inventory  and  provides  him  with 
a  cash  float  of  as  few  as  three  and  as  many 
as  nine  months.  The  product  that  the 
school  receives  is  reduced  in  price  by  the 
value  of  the  commodity  or  commodities  in 
it.  Commodity  processing  does  help  make 
the  commodities  get  used  but  at  what  price 
to  accountability  and  at  what  energy  costs 
for  transportation  and  handling?  The 
USDA  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
could  hot  track  what  was  going  on  in  com- 
modity processing  In  Just  the  small  sample 
of  States  and  companies  looked  at.  That 
should  not  be  surprising.  Let  me  give  you 
some  idea  of  why.  Please  remember  our  rail 
car  and  how  much  it  costs  to  move  that  as 
opposed  to  a  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit. 

THS  TUMIKY/CHZKSI  SAITOWICH 

<1>  USDA  buys  whole  turkeys  from  a  com- 
pany in  Alabama  and  then  has  them 
•hipped  to,  among  other  places,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania's  commodity  warehouse  in 
Pittsburgh. 

(2)  USDA  buys  flour  from  a  company  in 
Indiana  and  has  it  shipped  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania's  commodity  warehouse  in 
PltUburgh. 

(3)  USDA  buys  cheese  from  a  company  in 
Wisconsin,  has  it  transported  to  one  of  its 
warehouses  for  aging,  lets  a  contract  to  re- 
process the  bulk  cheese  into  5  lb.  loaves,  and 
moves  that  cheese  from  its  warehouse  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania's  warehouse  in 
Pittsburgh. 

(4)  The  flour,  cheese  and  turkeys  are 
moved  from  the  state  warehouse  in  Pitts- 
burgh to  a  school  district  leased  warehouse 
outside  Pittsburgh. 

(5)  The  turkeys  move  from  the  school  dis- 
trict warehouse  to  New  York  State  where 
these  turkeys  become  turkey  luncheon 
meat.  The  flour  and  cheese  stay  In  the 
school  district's  leased  warehouse  while  this 
occurs. 

(6)  After  the  turkeys  have  become  lun- 
cheon meat  and  are  sent  on  their  way  back 
toward  Pittsburgh,  the  school  district  sends 
out  cheese  and  flour  to  meet  the  turkey  lun- 
cheon meat  on  the  way  by  Pittsburgh  and 
all  three  commodities  wend  their  way 
toward  Wlsconsm. 

(7)  In  Wisconsin,  the  flour,  cheese  and 
turkey  luncheon  meat  are  Joined  together 
to  make  a  turkey /cheese  sandwich  which  is 
then  shipped  from  Wisconsin  back  to  our 
Pittsburgh,  PA  area  school  distiict  ware- 
house. 

(8)  When  the  turkey /cheese  sandwich  ar- 
rives at  the  school  district  warehouse,  it  is 
then  loaded  for  delivery  to  school  lunch 
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program  kitchens  where  the  sandwich  is 
used  for  school  lunches. 

(9)  The  school  district  pays  for  the  tur- 
keys to  be  processed  into  luncheon  meat— 
the  school  district  pays  for  the  cheese  and 
hour  and  turkey  being  made  into  a  turkey/ 
clieese  sandwich  plus  the  addition  of  other 
Ingredients.  The  price  of  the  sandwich  is 
the  regular  market  price  less  the  value  of 
the  donated  foods  contained  in  It  plus  trans- 
portation costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  a  Commodity  Letter 
of  Credit  System,  this  same  school  district 
would  purchase  the  same  sandwiches, 
paying  for  them  partially  from  commodity 
letters  of  credit  for  flour,  cheese  and  turkey 
and  partially  from  the  school  food  servlcea 
account.  Sandwiches  would  certainly  be 
gotten  quicker  under  this  system  and  for  at 
least  the  same,  and  probably  a  lower  price. 
The  same  amount  of  commodity  would  be 
used.  The  same  quality  of  commodity  would 
be  used.  The  accountability  would  be  there. 
USDA  would  have  set  the  value  of  that  com- 
modity—not the  case  now. 

We  can  show  you  peanut  butter  bought  in 
Georgia  and  going  to  New  York  State, 
where  it  goes  into  a  state  leased  warehouse, 
from  there  to  a  school  district  warehouse, 
from  there  to  Ohio  to  be  made  into  peanut 
butter /Jelly  roll  and  from  there  back  to  the 
school  district  warehouse  and  then  on  to 
school  lunch  kitchens. 

We  can  show  you  ground  beef  bought  in 
Kansas,  going  to  Northern  Michigan  into  a 
state  warehouse  and  from  there  to  a  local 
warehouse;  from  there  to  California  to  be 
made  into  beef  patties;  and  from  there  back 
to  the  local  Michigan  school  district  ware- 
bouse;  and  from  there  to  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  how  about  chicken  purchased  in 
Alabama  going  to  a  state  warehouse  in  Call- 
fomia.  from  there  to  a  local  school  district 
warehouse:  from  there  to  Arkansas  to  be 
processed:  from  there  back  to  the  local 
warehouse  in  California;  and  from  there  to 
school  lunch  programs. 

The  whole  system  of  the  commodity  pro- 
giam  truly  is  one  heii  of  a  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road. It  makes  all  state  and  local  school  di- 
rectors. truclL.  storage  and  handling  experts. 
And  at  what  cost?  And  at  what  benefit?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  USDA's  Inspector  Oeneral 
found  accountability  difficult.  We  encour- 
age the  Subcommittee  to  talk  with  schools 
about  paperwork  in  this  commodity  pro- 
gram. You  will  be  astonished. 

Without  commodity  processing,  there  are 
10  charge  points  for  USDA  commodities  on 
average.  States  and  schools  pay  nine  and 
USDA  pays  one.  With  processing,  there  are 
as  msmy  as  17  for  one  processor,  with  the 
states  and  schools  paying  for  16.  In  our 
turkey/cheese  sandwich  example,  there  are 
about  45  charge  points  with  USDA  paying 
for  seven  and  the  remaining  37  paid  for  by 
the  school  district. 

When  you  get  spoiled  or  defective  foods  at 
the  grocery  store,  you  take  them  back  ai>d 
they  are  replaced.  When  schools  get 
crushed  spaghetti,  or  a  leaking  can  of 
peaches  or  bent  or  swollen  cans  in  a  case, 
they  are  thrown  out  and  not  replaced  under 
the  commodity  program.  Why,  because  the 
vendor  is  some  distant  and  sometimes  un- 
known company. 

Schools  teU  us  If  they  do  report  bent  cans 
and  the  like,  the  sUte  commodity  directors 
assume  it's  the  schools  fault  and  bUl  them  a 
second  time  for  the  commodities  involved. 

You  can  be  sure  that  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram that  buys  a  product  from  a  local 
vendor  and  gets  bent  or  swollen  cans,  leak- 
ing cans  or  crushed  product,  returns  that 
product  for  full  value.  Why.  because  the 
vendor  wants  a  satisfied  local  ctistomer  and 
repeat  buslneaa. 
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While  the  commodity  Letter  of  Credit  wOl 
save  money,  it  will  provide  a  welcome  shot 
in  the  arm  for  the  local  economy  of  our 
nation.  Schools  which  now  buy  80  percent 
of  theh-  food  needs  locally,  will  now  buy  100 
percent  This  means  more  full  trucks  and 
lower  energy  costs  per  trip.  It  also  means 
that  local  contracts  will  be  honored  because 
of  the  commodity  program  not  broken  be- 
cause of  it,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Will  the  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  take 
care  of  regional  surpluses?  Yes.  If  Oregon 
has  a  surplus  of  v>ples  and  a  Commodity 
Letter  of  Credit  is  issued  for  apples,  will 
that  apple  surplus  be  relieved?  Yes. 
Through  this  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
apples  will  be  taken  off  the  market  and  out 
of  the  food  pipeline  allowing  the  Oregon 
apples  to  enter  and  taking  care  of  the  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  present  USDA 
system  for  projecting  crops  and  school 
needs  works,  the  Commodity  Letter  of 
Credit  system  will  work. 

Under  the  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
system,  producers  are  protected,  the  federal 
government  saves  money,  local  school  lunch 
programs  participate  fully  In  a  share  of  our 
nation's  agricultural  abimdanoe;  states  and 
school  districts  save  money;  local  school 
food  service  directors  have  a  choice  of  the 
form  in  which  they  use  the  commodities, 
and  existing  channels  of  trade  are  used  to 
make  the  system  work  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent Inefficient  USDA  food  system. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approve  the 
Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  proposal. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 
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mento— a  professional  career,  a  beauti- 
ful wife,  and  a  fine  family.  But 
Charles  Kouri  felt  he  needed  to  do 
more.  Charles  Kouri  wanted  to  return 
to  his  community  some  of  the  benefits 
he  had  received  as  an  immigrant's  son 
growing  up  in  America. 

For  the  last  29  years.  Dr.  Kouri  has 
devoted  his  life  to  improving  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to  the 
young  people  of  Chelsea.  Olda.  As  a 
member  of  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  later  as  its  president.  Dr. 
Kouri  worked  tirelessly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  his  hometown. 
As  a  result  of  his  efforts.  Chelsea  has 
been  able  to  build  a  new  grammar 
school,  a  new  Jimior  high,  a  new  wing 
at  the  high  school,  a  new  vocational 
education  building,  and  a  new  athletic 
field  for  the  students.  And.  despite  the 
pressures  on  his  time,  he  was  able  to 
mainfAin  a  respected  dental  practice, 
while  serving  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  as  president  of  the  Oldahoma 
Dental  Association. 

In  short.  Dr.  Kouri  has  proved— as  a 
father,  a  professional,  and  an  active 
member  of  his  community— that  one 
man  can  make  a  difference.  I  know  I 
Join  the  entire  community  of  Chelsea 
in  thanldng  him  for  his  years  of  devot- 
ed service  and  in  wishing  him  happi- 
ness and  fulfillment  in  the  future.* 


A  TRraUTE  TO  DR.  CHARLES  M. 
KOURI 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 

nr  THC  HousK  or  represemtatives 

Thunday.  March  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marlu  the  end  of  29  years  of  service  to 
his  community  for  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Koiul  of  Chelsea.  Olda:  In  that  29- 
year  period.  Dr.  Kouri  has  proved  that 
in  America,  as  in  no  other  country  on 
Earth,  one  man  can  make  a  difference. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  then  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  out- 
standing record  of  public  service 
which  this  immigrant's  son  has 
achieved. 

Dr.  Kouri's  father  came  to  Oklaho- 
ma from  Lebanon  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a 
country  where  his  children  could  grow 
and  prosper  according  to  their  own 
abilities.  He  came  here,  not  because  of 
any  guarantees  of  success,  but  only  for 
a  fair  chance  for  himself  and  his 
family.  And  like  so  many  others  who 
arrived  in  our  country,  he  found  that 
fair  chance. 

Bom  in  1921,  Charles  Kouri  attend- 
ed local  schools,  played  football,  base- 
ball, and  basketball,  and  graduated 
from  his  local  Chelsea  High  SchooL 
He  went  on  to  college  and  later  to 
dental  school,  married  his  college 
sweetheart,  and  served  his  country 
with  distinction  in  World  War  n. 
After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Chelsea 
to  practice  dentistry  and  to  raise'  a 
family  of  his  own.  Most  men  might 
have  been  content  with  these  achieve- 


THE  NICARAGUA  GOVERNMENT'S 
ANGRT  REACTION  TO  (75  MIL- 
LION LOAN  HOLDUP  IS  A  TELL- 
ING TALE,  INDEED 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAIMAN 

OrKAXTLAMD 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPBESEHTATIVES 

Titunday.  Marvh  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  $75  million  loan  to 
Nicaragua  recently  approved  by  the 
House  is,  according  to  its  supporters, 
to  prevent  Nicaragua  from  becoming 
another  Cuba.  Its  opponents,  myself 
included,  argued  that  it  is  already  too 
late.  The  debate  hinged  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Nicaragua  is  today. 

Is  Nicaragua  a  Cuban  puppet?  Or  is 
it,  as  its  leaders  claim,  a  nonalined 
nation  interested  in  good  relations 
with  all  countries?  One  way  to  tell  is 
to  read  what  its  controlled  press  says 
about  any  given  Issue,  to  see  if  the 
Government  reflezlvely  follows  the 
CulMm/Sovlet  line  or  does,  indeed, 
chart  its  own  course. 

Take  the  loan  issue,  for  example. 
Read  translations  of  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment-controlled radio  and  newspa- 
per accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
loan,  as  I  have  done  every  day,  and 
you  get  quite  an  education  about  what 
the  Sandinistas  really  think  of  us.  in 
what  disdain  they  hold  the  United 
States  and  its  money.  Read  these  and 
you  see  how  incredible  is  the  conten- 
tion that  we  can  buy  Nicaragua's  sal- 
vation or  even  its  friendship.  See  how 
every  failure  of  its  revolution  is 
blamed  on  that  alltime  favorite  bogey- 
man,  the  UJB.   Central  Intelligence 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legislation  are  refugees  In  that  country,  the 
paper  said. 

The  La  Prensa  editorial  states  that  if 
some  Incorrigible  traitor  Indicated  to 
Bauman  that  the  t7S  million  loan  should  be 
subject  to  prior  conditions,  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  U.S.  Government,  Congress 
and  people  to  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  Nicaraguans  are  the  embodiment  of  San- 
dino's  belief:  "We  will  neither  sell  out  nor 
surrender  a  belief,  which,  according  to  La 
Prensa,  played  a  very  Important  role  In  the 
struggle  against  the  dictatorship.* 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BASIC  CAUSE  OP 
INFLATION? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IK  THC  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  March  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  Americans  realize  that  some- 
thing is  seriously  wrong  with  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Consiuners  are  shocked 
by  price  increases  seen  in  grocery 
stores  from  week  to  weelc  Business- 
men are  imcertain  how  long  they  can 
continue  to  pass  on  one  price  increase 
after  another.  Before  attempting  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  claimed  causes 
of  inflation,  it  would  be  well  to  define 
the  term  "inflation."  The  dictionary 
defines  "inflation"  as:  "an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  money  suid  credit  rela- 
tive to  available  goods  resulting  in  a 
substantial  and  continuing  rise  in  the 
general  price  level." 

Among  commonly  cited  causes  of  in- 
flation are  large,  continuing.  Federal 
deficits.  expansionary  monetary 
policy,  the  increasing  vtilnerability  of 
the  U.S.  economy  to  events  abroad 
such  as  oil  price  rises  and  food  short- 
ages, the  momentum  of  the  wage-price 
spiral  as  inflationary  expectations 
deeiTen,  rising  payroll  taxes  and  ex- 
panding regulations  on  job  safety  and 
the  environment. 

HOW  DOES  THE  PUBLIC  PERCEIVE  THE  CAUSE? 

The  public  is  far  ahead  of  politicians 
when  it  comes  to  assessing  the  cause 
of  inflation.  In  October  1978,  Gallup 
reported  that  51  percent  blamed  gov- 
enmient.  20  percent  blamed  labor,  and 
13  percent  blamed  business.  In  Janu- 
ary 1979,  a  national  survey  conducted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  found  43 
percent  selected  government  as  "the 
one  thing"  most  responsible  for  infla- 
tion, while  9  percent  named  business. 
24  percent  named  labor  unions,  9  per- 
cent named  consumers,  and  8  percent 
named  foreign  nations.  Democrats  and 
members  of  trade  union  families  were 
almost  as  likely  to  blame  inflation  on 
government  as  were  Republicans. 

About  one  out  of  three  Americans 
polled  by  Gallup  in  Febniary  1978 
ranked  inflation  as  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  facing  America;  by  elec- 
tion day  that  niunber  increased  to  two 
out  of  three.  A  survey  taken  in  Decem- 
ber 1978  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
NBC  asked  which— among  eight- 
issues  "do  you  think  the  new  Congress 
should  act  on  first?"  Inflation  led  the 
list  with  32  percent,  while  cuts  in  Fed- 


eral   spending,    an    inflation-related 
issue,  was  second  with  16  percent. 

rSDERAL  DEncrrS— PAPER  MORET— nrrLATION 

The  spending  practices  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  are  a  shared  responsi- 
bility between  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  President  proposes  but 
Congress  disposes.  Our  system  places 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
responsibility  to  originate  appropri- 
ation measures.  The  2-year  term  of 
House  Members  places  this  duty  under 
the  shortest  time  leash  among  Federal 
office  holders  for  reasons  of  account- 
ability. Oiu*  constitutional  system 
gives  Congress  the  exclusive  authority 
to  coin  money. 

Since  Congress  is  so  deeply  involved 
In  Federal  spending  i>olicies,  the  435 
voting  House  Members  were  polled  to 
determine  their  opinions  on  the  basic 
cause  of  inflation:  96  of  the  159—60.3 
percent— Republicans  and  78  of  the 
276—28.2  percent— Democrats  re- 
sponded. 

QXTESTIORS 

The  principal  cause  of  inflation  is: 

1.  Price  increases  by  producers  of  goods 

and  services, 
a.  Increase  in  labor  costs  by  organized 

workers  in  the  workforce. 

3.  Cost-of-living  escalating  clauses  In  var- 
ious labor  contracts  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

4.  Federal  government  deficits  which 
cause  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
expand  the  money  supply  to  finance  them. 

5.  The  expansion  of  the  money  supply  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  Increase  In  goods  and 
services  in  the  economic  system. 

6.  Increase  in  the  cost  of  energy. 
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Other  reasons  cited  by  Democrats 
included  Government  regulations;  an 
imbalanced  Federal  budget;  declining 
productivity;  rising  health  care  and 
food  costs;  and  lack  of  long-range  eco- 
nomic planning. 

Other  reasons  cited  by  Republicans 
included  decreased  productivity;  de- 
cline in  value  of  dollar  overseas;  Gov- 
ernment regulations:  inflationary  ex- 
pectations; taxes  eating  away  capital 
and  eroding  incentive;  and  lack  of  in- 
centive to  invest  and  save. 

There  is  an  obvious,  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  4  and  5.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  of  the  E>eraocrats  agreed 
strongly  with  the  statement  that  Fed- 
eral Government  deficits  cause  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  expand  the 
money  supply  to  finance  them;  93  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  agree  strongly 
with  that  position.  Similarly.  51  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  agreed  strongly 
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with  the  statement  that  the  expansion 
of  the  money  supply  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  increase  in  goods  and  services 
in  the  economic  system  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  inflation;  85  percent  of 
Ihe  Republicans  agreed  with  that 
statement. 

The  following  two  tables  show  the 
relationship  between  (a)  M.  growth 
rates  and  real  GNP.  and  (b)  percent 
growth  of  money  and  the  rates  of  in- 
flation between  1947  and  1976. 


TABLE  l.-POST-WORLD  WAR  II  TRENDS  IN  NOMINAL  AND 

REAL  GROSS  NATIONAL  PfiODUQ  AND  IN  MONEY  STOCK 

(M,  AGGREGATE)  1947-77 

(M  figures  in  tiintoiis] 
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19/3 1.3066  2705  1,2350 
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TABLE  lt.-MONETARY  GROWTH  AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF 
INFLATION 
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1986-71 55  1972  4.1  14 

1967-72 ._.. _  6.1  1973  5.8  0.3 

1968-73 62  19/4  97  -3S 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
A  simple  comparison  between  the 
growth  of  M,  money  stock  and  the 
growth  of  real  GNP  reveals  that  in  the 
first  two  decades  after  World  War  II, 
Ml  grew  at  a  slqwer  rate  than  real 
GNP.  However,  in  the  9  years  from 
1967  to  1976.  growth  in  M.  was  more 
than  double  the  real  GNP  growth— 
7.39  percent  and  2.8  percent,  respec- 
tively. The  arithmetic  indicates  that 
we  have  increasingly  expanded  the 
money  supply  during  the  1970's.  A 
comparison  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  growth  ratio  of  money 
supply,  the  growth  in  real  GNP.  the 
growth  in  prices  and  the  growth  in  the 
average  annual  Federal  deficit,  as  ob- 
tained from  tables  I.  II.  and  III.  shows 
the  following: 


[Oo4ers  il  biWoRs] 
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It  is  therefore  difficult  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  significant  relationship  be- 
tween the  growth  rate  of  money 
supply  and  the  growth  in  prices,  par- 
ticularly where  the  money  growth  Is 
greater  than  the  growth  In  real  GNP, 
as  was  the  case  between  1967  to  1976. 

In  the  decade  of  1967-76.  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  resulting  in 
an  average  annual  deficit  of  $22.47  bil- 
lion. The  Federal  Reserve  System  ac- 
commodated the  financing  of  these 
deficits  by  expanding  the  money 
supply  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
7.39  percent.  The  average  annual 
growth  in  the  GNP  was  2.84  percent. 
The  price  Increase  averaging  6.03  per- 
cent per  year  was  the  result. 

Deficits  since  1976  have  been  sub- 
stantial. These  deficits  have  likewise 
been  financed  with  an  expansion  of 
the  money  supply.  The  inflation  In 
1980  of  18  percent  plus  is  the  result. 

If  the  American  people  want  to  stop 
inflation,  they  must  stop  the  irrespon- 
sible spending  practices  of  a  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress.  One  sure 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  put  Republicans 
in  control  of  the  Congress. 

Table  III  (not  printed  in  Record) 
shows  the  Federal  budget  and  deficits 
for  the  period  of  1970-79  and  deficits 
only  from  1947  to  1969.* 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S 
COVERDP 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  18.  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
matters  of  foreign  aid  and  concerning 
U.S.  relations  with  nations  in  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  Israel.  Iran, 
and  Afghanistan.  With  the  Secretary's 
concurrence,  most  of  the  session  was 
held  in  closed  session  over  my  public 
protest  and  my  negative  vote  notwith- 
standing in  spite  of  the  fact  that  virtu- 
ally none  of  the  information  discassed 
was  classified.  The  public's  right  to 
know  has  thus  been  severely  abridged, 
and  chances  for  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  Jeopardized. 

At  least  as  serious,  however,  was  the 
persistent  refusal  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment—"stonewaUing"  might  not  be  an 
inappropriate  term— to  respond  to  le- 
gitimate congressional  requests  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Israel  and  Iran. 
The  aid  program  is  both  crucial  to 
Israel  and  supportive  of  our  vital  in- 
terest and  that  of  the  free  world.  The 
recent  debacle  at  the  United  Nations 
reveals  more  than  it  conceals  about 
the  attitude  of  the  State  Department 
policy  toward  Israel.  Does  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  State  Department  rec- 
ognize a  prior  claim  by  some  Palestin- 
ian entity  to  east  Jerusalem  and  the 
West  Bank?  Does  the  administration 
recognize  a  Palestinian/PLO  claim  to 
an  independent  state?  Does  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  veto  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution prejudge  the  ongoing  negotia- 
tions about  the  status  of  the  West 
Bank?  A  legitimate  congressional  in- 
quiry bearing  upon  our  policy  and  the 
expenditure  of  several  billion  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  were  met  with 
abject  obfuscation  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  little  assistance  provided  by 
the  majority  party  in  control  of  Con- 
gress and  the  committees  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  needs  to  know  what 
the  content  of  administration  policy  is 
in  this  vital  area  of  the  world  where  so 
much  American  prestige,  treasure,  and 
national  Interest  resides.  The  Congress 
is  not  going  to  provide  the  administra- 
tion with  a  blank  check  either  on  its 
foreign  assistance  requests  or  its  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  The  Secretary's 
reluctance  to  testify  candidly  before 
the  Congress  about  the  content  of 
Americain  policy  and  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  is  Jeopardizing  con- 
gressional and  public  support  far 
beyond  the  areas  about  which  the  Sec- 
retary refused  to  testify. 

I  have  formally  requested  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Representative 
Cuutsircs  D.  Long,  to  Invite  Secretary 
Vance  to  again  testify  before  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  in  a 
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at  the  earliest  possible 
the  Secretary  will  avail 
^ch  an  opportunity  before 
sutxx>i:inittee  completes  its  con- 
the  foreign  assistance  re- 
fiical  year  1981.  Attempts  to 
inderstanding  and  discus- 
the^e  issues  in  the  House  and 
i  currently  the  State  De- 
practice  is  dangerous  to 
American  foreign  policy 
}ur  allies.* 
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ALCOHOL  FUEL  PRO- 
MUST  BE  EXPEDITED 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSCT 
XN  THE  H<  iDSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.  day.  March  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  ROI :.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  In  my  capacity  as  vice 
chairman  oj  the  U.S.  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Comr  Jssion.  a  House  resolution 
urging  exiedltious  Federal  agency 
action  on  pi  ograms  to  assist  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  iilcohol  fuels.  This  resolu- 
tion is  the  c  utgrowth  of  an  agreement 
reached  by  :he  NAFC  Commission  on 
March  4.  I  am  pleased  to  have  my 
fc]]ow  Hous !  commissioners.  Congress- 
men   AUEZARDES.     BLANCHARD.    GUCK- 

MAH.  Roth,  and  Sebelius  join  me  as 
cosponsors.  I  greatly  appreciate  their 
bipartisan  si  ipport. 

The  resoljtion  addresses  programs 
in  the  DepiTtment  of  Energy  and  in 
the  Farmen  Home  Administration  for 
which  fundng  has  already  bren  ap- 
proved by  tl  le  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. These  moneys  can  play  an  Imme- 
diate and  Integral  role  in  aiding  the 
private  sect  }r  in  the  development  of 
commercial  and  onfarm  scale  produc- 
tion facilltie  {. 

Specif icall  IT,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministratior  presently  has  available 
$100  millioi  for  loan  guarantees  and 
$10  million  or  direct  loans  for  alcohol 
fuel  plant  instruction.  In  addition. 
Congress  a{  propriated  last  year  $2.2 
billion  for  ttie  Department  of  Energy 
for  ui  alten  lative  fuels  program  which 
includes  al<  ohol  fuels  derived  from 
biomass  an<  municipal  and  Industrial 
solid  waste.  This  program  can  provide 
critically  needed  assistance  for  plant 
constructior  in  the  form  of  purchase 
agreements,  price  guarantees,  coopera- 
tive agreemi  nts.  and  loan  guarantees. 

Earlier  th  is  year  the  President  an- 
nounced a  ti  ational  production  goal  of 
500  million  ^lons  of  ethyl  alcohol  to 
be  achieved  jin  1981.  This  is  a  laudable 
and  ambitio  \is  goal  which  I  fully  sup- 
port. Its  aciievement  will  depend  in 
large  measu  -e  on  an  aggressive  and  co- 
ordinated e:  fort  by  the  Congress,  the 
admlnistrati  on,  and  the  private  sector. 
It  serves  to  set  forth  for  the  first 
time— a  nat  onal  commitment— a  vital 


first  step  in 


energy  indei  tendence. 


Mounting 
spending  is 


our  long  road  to  domestic 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

impetus  to  the  drive  to  cut  spending 
and  balance  the  Federal  budeet. 

As  an  early  cosponsor  and  vigorous 
supporter  of  legislation  mandating  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  I  welcome 
this  concerted  attention  to  this  goal 
by  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

However.  In  our  newly  found  deter- 
mination and  commitment  to  attack 
one  of  the  major  precursors  of  our 
economic  dilemma,  we  must  also  ad- 
dress one  of  its  fundamental,  if  not. 
root  causes— the  staggering  effect  of 
our  reliance  on  imported  oil  and  other 
fossil  fuels.  To  the  extent  that  as  a 
Nation  we  can  reduce  that  reliance— 
we  will  be  strengthening  our  economy 
and  combating  inflation.  Every  gallon 
of  oil  or  alternative  fuel  that  we  are 
able  to  produce  in  the  United  States 
will  diminish  that  reliance. 

The  basic  cost  of  energy  as  It  relates 
to  production  In  this  country  has  put  a 
Oordian-like  stranglehold  on  economic 
viability.  We  must  act  now  if  we  are 
to  stabilize— and  reverse— that  disas- 
trous trend. 

Alcohol  fuels  are  one  of  the  major 
practical  and  available  alternative 
fuels  that  can,  in  the  Immediate 
future,  reduce  our  Nation's  need  for 
imported  petroleum.  Public  accept- 
ance of  gasohol.  as  one  example,  has 
escalated  dramatically  in  the  last  2 
years.  Regrettably,  however,  consumer 
demand  in  this  country  far  exceeds 
our  existing  domestic  capacity  to  pro- 
duce alcohol  fuels. 

The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  made  the  commitment  to 
expand  our  domestic  alcohol  fuels  in- 
dustry. If  we  are  to  stabilize  our  eco- 
nomic volatility  and  dispassionately 
attack  the  inflationary  curse  which 
has  plagued  each  and  every  one  of  us 
we  must  honor  that  commitment  now. 
As  responsible  Members  of  Congress 
we  can  afford  to  do  no  less.« 
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WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT 
SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS 


concern  that  Government 
fueling  our  staggering  In- 


flationary spiral  has  provided  fresh 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  post- 
Second  World  War  economic  policies 
in  this  country  have  been  dominated 
by  demand-side  economic  theory,  most 
of  which  can  be  in  one  way  or  another 
linked  to  Lord  John  Maynard  Keynes. 
Massive  across-the-board  tax  cuts  and 
increased  Federal  spending  have  been 
frequently  utilized,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late demand  and  control  unemploy- 
ment. 

During  this  period  of  double-digit  In- 
flation and  declining  productivity, 
demand-side  economic  policies  are  of 
little  utility  and  could  actually  exacer- 
bate those  problems  severely.  Many 
have  now  focused  attention  on  a  dif- 
ferent economic  theory,  which  Is 
supply-side  economics.  This  school  of 
economics  attempts  to  encourage  eco- 


nomic and  productivity  growth,  with, 
out  increasing  the  rate  of  Inflation, 
which  is  vital  in  this  age  of  economic 
stagflation. 

However,  the  discussion  of  supply- 
side  economics  has  led  to  some  uncer- 
tainty about  exactly  what  is  supply- 
side  economics.  For  example,  advo- 
cates of  a  huge  across-the-board  cut  in 
personal  income  taxes  are  claiming 
that  such  reductions  would  be  supply- 
side  economics,  which  is  ludicrous. 
When  Walter  Heller,  a  classic  and  bril- 
liant Keynesian,  was  tnring  to  sell  his 
across-the-board  cuts  in  the  early 
1960*8.  he  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
the  aim  of  those  cuts  was  the  stimula- 
tion of  demand  among  consumers.  The 
last  thing  we  need  at  the  present  is  an 
explosion  of  consumer  demand  chas- 
ing scare  and  expensive  goods  and 
services. 

Fortunately.  Herbert  Stein,— the  A. 
Willis  Robertson  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  and 
a  member  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
board  of  contributors— in  kn  article 
from  the  March  19  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  quite  successfully 
described  what  is  and  what  is  not 
supply-side  economics.  I  commend 
that  article  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  those  distinctions. 

The  article  follows: 

Some  "Sopplt-Sidb"  Propositiors 
(By  Herbert  Stein) 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  literature  and  talk 
about  supply-side  economics.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  non-economists  who  may  be  wonder- 
ing what  this  is  all  about,  I  will  put  down 
here  my  view  of  what  are  and  are  not 
"supply-side"  propositions  and  what  the 
current  state  of  the  evidence  Is. 

The  following  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
"supply-side"  propositions.  Although  they 
all  have  to  do  with  supply  they  were 
common  currency  long  before  the  new 
school  of  thought  emerged,  about  five  years 
ago. 

1.  "Supply"  is  an  Important  element  in 
economic  analysis.  The  first  parrot  who  got 
a  Ph.D.  in  economics  for  learning  to  say 
"supply  and  demand"  knew  that. 

2.  Increasing  the  supply  of  total  output  is 
important  for  Individual  welfare  and  nation- 
al strength.  This  is  what  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations"  (1776)  is  about. 

3.  The  supply  of  output  depends  on  the 
su[>ply  of  resources,  or  inputs.  The  early 
economist  who  first  said  "land,  labor  and 
capital"  knew  that. 

4.  The  supply  of  resources,  and  therefore 
total  output,  is  affected  by  public  policy. 
For  example,  economists  150  years  ago 
argued  against  budget  deficits  on  the 
ground  that  they  diverted  saving  from  pro- 
ductive investment.  Moreover,  the  possibil- 
ity of  affecting  output  by  policy  remained 
an  active  element  in  public  discussion.  Thus, 
in  the  1950s  there  was  an  intense  public 
debate  about  economic  growth,  with  presi- 
dential candidates  competing  to  see  who 
could  offer  the  largest  growth  target.  This 
was  a  debate  about  ways  to  increase  total 
Inputs. 

TAXES  AMB  TAX  RBDDCTIOHS 

5.  The  supply  of  resources  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  tax  system.  I  remember  leam- 
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ing  about  this  in  my  high-school  course  in 
economics,  which  goes  back  almost  SO  years. 

6.  A  tax  reduction  will  make  the  national 
income  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  the  revenue  loss  from  the  tax  re- 
duction will  therefore  be  less  than  if  the  na- 
tional Income  had  not  been  Induced  to  rise. 
This  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  Andrew 
Mellon  economics. 

7.  A  tax  reduction  will  raise  the  national 
income  by  more  than  the  amount  of  tax  re- 
duction. This  was  the  essence  of  "trickle- 
down"  theory  as  actively  espoused  by  the 
Republican  Congress  in  1948  and  19.';4.  If  a 
tax  cut  did  not  increase  the  national  Income 
by  more  than  the  tax  cut  there  would  be 
nothing  to  trickle  down  from  the  immediate 
beneficiaries  of  the  tax  cut  to  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Whether  this  proposition 
was  correct  or  not  is  unproved,  but  it  is  not 
a  new  idea. 

8.  A  tax  rate  reduction  will  Increase  the 
total  revenue.  At  this  point  we  come  to  an 
idea  that  looks  like  the  new  supply-side  eco- 
nomics and  we  must  make  a  fine  but  impor- 
tant distinction.  The  idea  that  a  tax  rate  re- 
duction might  increase  the  revenue  has 
been  a  standard  proposition  in  economics 
for  many  years— possibly  40— but  it  has 
heretofore  been  derived  from  "demand- 
side"  or  Keynesian  reasoning.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  that  a  cut  of  tax  rates  leaves 
more  money  in  people's  hands,  as  a  result  of 
which  they  spend  more,  and  the  total  In- 
crease In  spending  exceeds  the  initial  tax  re- 
duction, because  the  increased  spending  of 
one  person  raises  the  income  of  another 
person  and  Induces  him  to  spend  more,  and 
so  on.  Moreover,  the  increased  demand  thus 
created  Induces  businesses  to  invest  more.  If 
these  additional  expenditures  and  invest- 
ments are  large  enough  they  will  raise  the 
national  income  enough  to  yield  an  in- 
creased amount  of  revenue,  even  with  re- 
duced tax  rates. 

In  a  primitive  form  this  was  the  "pump- 
priming"  argument  of  the  1930s.  In  slightly 
more  sophisticated  form  it  became  a  key 
item  In  the  New  Economics  of  the  1900s. 

A  basic  assumption  of  this  line  of  argu- 
ment is  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
utilized resources  available  to  be  brought 
into  production  without  any  Increase  in  real 
wage  rates  or  in  the  return  to  capital.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  increase  of  demand 
to  be  translated  into  an  Increase  of  real 
output,  and  not  simply  to  blow  off  in  higher 
prices. 

Valid  or  not,  this  proposition  is  old  and 
surely  not  part  of  supply-side  economics. 

We  may  now  turn  from  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  not  "supply-side"  propositions  to 
some  that  I  believe  do  fit  that  category. 

9.  A  tax  reduction,  not  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  of  government  expenditures,  will 
raise  the  total  revenue,  and  will  do  so  by  op- 
erating on  Uie  supply  side  of  the  economy. 
We  visualize  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
total  output  Is  limited  by  the  supply  of  re- 
sources—i.e.,  there  are  no  unemployed  re- 
sources—but there  are  more  resources  that 
would  be  supplied  if  the  real  rate  of  return 
to  them  was  greater.  A  cut  of  tax  rates  will 
increase  the  after-tax  return  to  productive 
resources,  causing  more  of  them  to  be  sup- 
pUed.  That  will  increase  the  national 
income  and  the  tax  base.  This  increase  in 
the  tax  base  will  yield  more  revenue  at  the 
reduced  tax  rate. 

The  basic  point  to  note  about  this  proposi- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  a  proposition  about  ide- 
ology or  even  about  economic  theory  but  is 
a  proposition  about  magnitudes.  Theory 
does  not  even  tell  us  whether  a  reduction  of 
tax  rates  will  increase  or  decrease  the 
supply  of  labor  or  saving.  But  even  if  we 
bypass  that  argument,  and  stipulate  that 
the  effect  is  positive,  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  is  all-Important 
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For  example,  suppose  that  we  start  with  a 
tax  system  that  takes  40%  of  the  national 
income,  leaving  80%  as  the  after-tax  return 
to  the  suppliers  of  productive  resources. 
Then  we  cut  the  effective  tax  rate  10%, 
from  40%  to  36%.  That  increases  the  after- 
tax return  from  60%  to  64%,  or  by  6%%.  If 
the  revenue  is  not  be  be  reduced  the  nation- 
al Income  must  rise  by  11.11%.  so  that  the 
36%  tax  rate  will  yield  as  much  as  the  40% 
formerly  did.  That  means  that  a  i%%  in- 
crease In  the  return  to  resouroei  must  yield 
an  Increase  of  11.11%  In  output,  or  1%  times 
as  much. 

Whether  the  quantitative  relationships 
will  be  such  that  a  cut  of  tax  rates  not  ac- 
companied by  a  cut  of  expenditures  will  in- 
crease the  revenue  Is  a  question  that  we 
cannot  answer  with  certainty.  The  answer 
surely  depends  on  the  kinds  of  taxes  In- 
volved and  on  other  circiimstances.  But  one 
can  be  fairly  confident  that  the  relation- 
ships are  not  such  that  an  across-the-board 
Income  tax  rate  cut  will  increase  the  rev- 
enues within  any  relevant  period  of  time. 

This  form  of  the  supply-side  proposition  Is 
of  critical  importance  for  political  reasons. 
That  Is,  the  tax-cutting  preacrtptlcm  would 
be  much  l^s  attractive  If  It  were  universally 
understood  to  be  a  recommendation  for  en- 
larged budget  deficits  or  reduced  govern- 
ment spending.  Moreover,  the  proposition 
loses  its  claim  to  Intellectual  originality  If  it 
only  says  that  taxes  and  spending  should 
both  be  reduced,  or  that  a  tax  cut  will 
reduce  the  revenue  "less  than  some  people 
think." 

10.  Leas  political  and  ambitious  supply- 
siders  might  be  willing  to  settle  for  the 
proposition  that  a  tax  rate  cut,  not  accom- 
panied by  an  expenditure  cut,  wUl  nonethe- 
less increase  real  output,  even  if  It  also  re- 
duces total  revenue. 

But  even  this  more  modest  proposition  is 
not  axlomatically  true  and  depends  on  mag- 
nitudes whose  size  we  don't  know  very  welL 
Again  granting  that  a  tax  rate  cut  would  in- 
crease Incentives  to  work  and  save,  we  must 
also  recognize  the  effect  of  the  tax  cut  in 
people's  hands.  If  their  Increased  demand 
for  consumption  exceeds  their  Increased 
output,  and  government  spending  Is  not  re- 
duced, there  must  be  less  investment. 

This  point  was  made  by  Michael  E^ans. 
whose  econometric  studies  are  frequently 
cited  as  support  for  supply-side  proposi- 
tions: "To  the  extent  that  the  increase  in 
private  sector  saving  generated  by  tax  cuts 
Is  offset  by  a  decrease  in  public  sector 
saving,  additional  funds  will  not  be  available 
for  Investment."  And  If  the  increase  in  pri- 
vate sector  saving  Is  less  than  the  decrease 
in  public  sector  saving  (the  increase  in  the 
budget  deficit  resulting  from  the  tax  cut) 
private  investment  wlU  be  crowded  out  and 
there  Is  no  reason  for  counting  on  an  In- 
crease In  the  long-run  growth  rate. 

The  conditions  required  for  a  tax  cut  to 
lead  to  some  increase  of  output  are  leas  de- 
manding than  those  req<aired  to  get  an  in- 
crease In  output  sufficient  to  raise  the  reve- 
nue. But  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
even  these  less  onerous  conditions  is  not 
strong. 

EXCESS  or  DEMAHO 

11.  An  extreme,  and  currently  very  popu- 
lar, version  of  supply-side  eoon<Hnlcs  Is  that 
the  way  to  tackle  the  Inflation  problem  Is 
from  the  supply  side,  especially  by  cutting 
taxes.  The  argument  is  simply  that  inflation 
results  from  an  excess  of  demand  over 
supply,  and  there  Is  no  sense  in  correcting 
that  by  the  painful  method  of  restricting 
demand  when  it  could  be  done  by  the  pleas- 
ant way  of  raising  supply.  The  answer  is  of 
course  equally  simple.  What  we  can  do  on 
the  supply  side  Is  not  Mg  enough  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  have  demand  growing  by 
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about  12%  a  year  and  supply  growing  by 
about  3%  a  year,  which  jrields  10%  inflation. 
To  increase  the  rate  of  growth  of  supply  by 
50%  from  3%  a  year  to  3%  a  year,  which  is  a 
difficult  task,  would  still  leave  an  enormous 
Inflation,  especially  if  the  tncreaae  of  supply 
is  accomplished  by  means  like  cutting  taxes 
which  at  the  same  time  Incceaae  demand. 

What  I  have  said  here  is  not  an  argument 
for  or  against  cutting  taxes,  or  for  or 
against  any  other  policy.  It  surely  is  not 
meant  to  deny  that  cutting  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures, or  restructuring  the  tax  system, 
can  )>e  beneficial  in  many  respects.  I  am 
only  making  a  plea  for  modesty  in  recognis- 
ing the  difference  between  what  one  knows 
and  what  one  doesn't  know. 

Deqjite  the  tone  of  much  of  the  current 
argument,  the  propositions  of  supply-side 
economics  are  not  matters  of  Ideology  or 
principle.  They  are  matters  of  arithmetic 
So  far  one  must  say  that  the  arithmetic  of 
any  of  the  "newer"  propositions  is  highly 
doubtful.  Supply-side  economics  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  irritant  which,  like  the  grain 
of  sand  In  the  oyster  shell,  produces  a  peart 
of  new  economic  wisdom.  But  up  to  this 
point  the  pearl  has  not  appeared.* 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  DAT 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

orvntGunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBVESENTATTVE8 

Thursday.  Marxih  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  called 
for  an  American  Agriculture  Day.  to 
be  celebrated  each  year  In  honor  of 
that  hard-woiUng  band  of  producers 
and  farmers  who  give  the  American 
consumers  the  best  diet  in  the  world 
at  the  lowest  percentage  of  earned 
wages  of  any  country.  The  statement 
accompanying  the  proposal  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Twelve  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  called  for 
establishment  of  a  special  holiday  each  year 
to  salute  American  agriculture. 

In  a  joint  statement,  the  12  Republican 
Committee  Me9it>er8  said:  "What  we  pro- 
pose is  not  Just  another  day  set  aside  to 
salute  American  agriculture,  but  a  national 
conunonorative  day  as  an  annual  event  or  a 
national  holiday  to  be  celebrated  on  a  Sat- 
urday or  Sunday  each  year. 

"If  we  can  pay  tribute  to  such  great  lead- 
ers of  the  past  as  George  Washington  with  a 
national  holiday  ...  If  we  can  salute  the 
nation's  veterans  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
on  a  special  day  each  year  ...  If  we  can 
honor  working  men  and  women  on  Labor 
Day,  we  suggest  we  can  set  aside  one  day 
each  year  to  truly  honor  the  American 
farmer  and  American  agriculture. 

"For  agriculture  in  this  country  isnt 
simply  our  biggest  Industry  nor  our  only 
source  of  food  and  fiber.  It's  not  Just  our 
largest  employer  nor  our  most  productive 
industry. 

"Agriculture  is  the  key  to  this  nation's 
survival— for  it  produces  the  one  esMntial  of 
life  we  can't  live  without.  It  is  the  backbone 
of  our  economic  strength— for  its  assets 
total  close  to  the  combined  capital  assets  of 
all  manufacturing  corporations  in  the 
United  States  and  it  employs  one  of  five 
Americans. 

"What  is  »m««iny  to  us  is  that  this  one  In- 
dustry on  which  this  nation  was  built  had 
not  been  singled  out  long  ago  for  a  special 
holiday.  We  suggest  a  'National  Agriculture 
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Texas  to  preserving  such  natural  heri- 
tage. With  an  increasing  population 
and  changing  land  use  patterns,  we 
perceived  the  danger  that  examples  of 
our  natural  heritage  might  be  irretrie- 
vably damaged.  The  Texas  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  will  coordinate  and 
improve  thp  effectiveness  of  existing 
efforts  to  identify  special  resources 
and  plan  for  their  protection. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act,  H.R. 
6504.  on  which  hearings  were  held  by 
Congressman  BiniTON  on  March  17 
and  18, 1980,  in  the  chairman's  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, it  would  establish  a  national 
heritage  policy  which  would  lend  sup- 
port to  the  program  in  Texas  and  simi- 
lar programs  existing  in  26  other 
States.  It  would  enlist  government  and 
nongovernment  participation  in  the 
identification  of  heritage  resources, 
and  make  available  resource  informa- 
tion through  State  programs.  This 
would  improve  the  ability  of  Federal 
agencies.  States,  and  private  resource 
managers  as  well  as  developers  to 
make  informed  decisions  on  resource 
use.  The  program  would  enrich  our 
lives  by  identifying,  recognizing,  and 
protecting  those  very  special  places 
which  illustrate  the  natural  history  of 
the  American  land.« 


ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE    BYELO- 
RUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC  REPUB 
Lie 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  onio 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIlPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25  the  Byelorussian-American 
people  will  celebrate  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  on 
March  25.  1918.  Let  me  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  major  concern  of  the  Byelo- 
russian-American community  this 
year,  that  being  the  release  of  their 
political  prisoners.  In  that  light  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  National  Resolution  of 
the  Byelorussian-American  Associ- 
ation: 

Resolotiom 

Resolved  that  the  Byelorussian  language 
be  included  in  Voice  of  America  program- 
ming. 

The  aforementioned  resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Byelorussian  American  com- 
munity at  the  March  23rd,  1980  rally  com- 
memorating the  62nd  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian  Democrat- 
ic Republic  which  took  place  in  Minsk,  capi- 
tal of  Byelorussian,  on  March  25, 1918. 

The  Byelorussian-American  community  of 
New  York  is  convinced  that  VS.  national  se- 
ciulty  Interests  and  world  peace  are  well 
served   when   captive   nations   within   the 
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Soviet  Union  are  informed  of  the  nature  of 
Soviet  expansionism  and  the  vitality  of 
their  respective  rultural  heritages  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  these  are  major  ob- 
jectives of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  For 
years,  however,  Byelorussians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  heard  any  VOA  broadcasts 
In  their  ovnj  language. 

The  Byelorussian  language,  the  language 
of  one  of  the  largest  ethnic  groups  in  the 
USSR  and  one  of  the  oldest  etlinic  groups 
in  the  United  States,  is  being  discriminated 
against  by  the  Voice  of  America  as  it  does 
not  include  the  Byelorussian  language  in  its 
programming.  We,  the  participants  of  this 
rally  wish  to  once  again  express  our  long 
standing  frustration  at  this  discrimination; 
we  ask  that  the  administration  of  the  VOA 
and  other  concerned  government  agencies 
recognize  the  inequity  and  unsoundness  of 
VOA  policy  in  this  matter  and  move  to  in- 
clude the  Byelorussian  language  in  VOA 
programming.  Inclusion  of  the  Byelorussian 
language  in  VOA  broadcasts  would  foster 
closer  relations  with  the  Byelorussian 
people  and  the  Byelorussian-American  com- 
munity.* 


ENERGY  COMMITTEE 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
consider  a  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 549,  reported  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  to  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  Energy.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  adopted  on  March  18, 
three  additional  options  may  be  of- 
fered: the  Granun  substitute,  the 
Bingham  substitute,  and  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  Cleveland-Pat- 
terson-Frenzel  substitute.  This  last  al- 
ternative will  be  the  basis  of  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Like  the  select  committee  resolution, 
the  Gramm  and  Cleveland-Patterson- 
Frenzel  substitutes  would  create  a 
standing  committee  on  energy.  In  con- 
trast, the  Bingham  substitute  attaches 
new  energy  Jurisdictional  language  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  renames  that  unit 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. As  the  scope  of  these  four  ini- 
tiatives varies  significantly,  the  follow- 
ing table  presents  a  comparative  over- 
view to  illustrate  differences  as  well  as 
similarities.  The  table  sets  forth  the 
Jurisdictional  terms  assigned  to  either 
a  new  energy  committee— by  House 
Resolution  549,  the  Gramm  and  Cleve- 
land-Patterson-Frenzel  substitutes— 
or.  in  the  case  of  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute, to  the  Commerce  Committee. 
The  text  of  the  Gramm  and  Bingham 
suh^itutes,  from  which  these  Jurisdic- 
tional terms  are  drawn,  appeared,  re- 
spectively. In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  25,  page  3662,  and 
February  27,  page  4135. 
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I.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CLEVEIAND-PATTERSON-FRENZEL.  GRAMM  AND  BINGHAM  PROPOSALS  WITH  THE  StiiCT  COMMITTEE  RESOLUTION,  H.  RES.  549 

IIIB  Stieel  Committee  Resoiutioa  V.i.  Res.  549),  the  Gramm  subslitute,  Ml  the  ClevelaniH>atte(i(iivffin2H  subsUiite  (nwnwjW  «i  V*  motwi  to  retanmit)  miM  crate  i  Sijudni  CommtKt  on  [wrfcr  I»e  BnftM  anertneri  ■  M 
MUn  ol  I  alBtitute  adds  eqaaiM  jwstctnul  twtuft  k  Ike  Commttee  m  MenWi  ml  Ftn«i  Comment,  rtaamni  M  i«l  Me  Cemmtftoe  m  Ima  ad  Comment) 


EiKfy  policy 


Gnmn  wbstHule 


OuimtrtOnrnfmi* 


Sriad 


(K  lei  MS) 


Nitionil  OWB  poicy  fMn»i  (1)(A)  > 


(2)' 


IMonI  M(0  peiqi  |Mnl|f  (1)  ■ 


(l)' 


Enotfr  resovrcit.. 


Uectrkil 


Commacial  application  ol  eneigy  ledinotoo. 


Measures  nUmf  to  Ha  efloratiaii.  develop, 
ment.  pnductoi,  itonR  apply,  awtielnc, 
pricmt,  aid  i«|iMn  ol  eMi0  lesources. 
•rlKtlMT  or  itol  Oi  ei  taa  Ike  poMc  Ml 
(indudini  ke  Outor  ConliMMil  SWI)  mi 
indwhit  4  knd  heh.  lewnlttjry  nuchar 
eiKrn,  sola  oieriy.  mi  (tlier  uicomo- 
tionalor  icnewat*  cnern  mowtei  (C). 

Note:  Die  Gnmm  anefldmerd  nierj  to  ei^im- 
tion  aid  stDface  wtxh  art  aol  tistid  n  H. 
Res  549.  M-Ji.  ttie  Giamm  iulisiit'jte  in- 
cludes "devekpmenl"  ahidi  c  ornitml  from 
Sie  LVudand-ntlasiM-Ffenal,  and  Smiiam 
wsniB 

In  contrast  to  tlie  Cleyeland.|^tte(Son-Ffenzel 
tiiotxiMi  and  tlie  xlect  Committee  lesDlv- 
tnn,  conservation  ol  energy  resouces  il 
mHitnntd  m  a  seps'ate  sul)para(iajili.  (D). 

Muswes  relating  to  ttie  iijniality,  pncfitio*^ 
interstate  transrii.'Sjioo,  maitieting  ol,  aid 
ntemaking  tor,  at  power,  mMm  nnl 
dectiiffjnon  and  Bie  any  limdiom  ol 
tederally-durtC'tK)  or  FeteaTieciiinal  nMr 
nunieting  auttnrites  and  Ike  siiini  »  fai- 
eration  facilities.  (I). 

Note:  Unlike  Die  Qnebod-Patterson-Fienzal 
version  and  H  Res  549.  Ike  Gramm  adtsn- 
tute  does  not  exclude  rural  electrificatiaii  m 
energy  lurtctms  ol  federally-chartered  or 
Federal  regional  power  mariieting  authorities. 

Interstate  and  foreign  anmierce  relating  to 
energy  resources,  mdudmg  tke  pronolM  ol 
comme^ial  applications  ol  energy  technol- 
ogy.  (B). 


MdKk  il  mai- 


Meisure  itMini  to  Ke  aglora'.ion.  pcoduc- 
kon.  storaie.  wly,  markekni,  prtcev,  and 
nguMiM  M  mmti  mmmtk.  mkin  al 
toadlMk.  Mill  weip.  mt  Har  mtm- 
wMoNl  V  rcMNikto  atorgy  mnurcH.  (3). 

Ngk:  Ut  la  OiNM^Anaw^nal  art 
Ike  GraMi  adMilMei,  Iw  Bn^an  ttA- 
(■to  doB  Ml  advdi  p«tkc  Ml  i 
resoiins.  "OeiMWMi  " 
boned  a  tte  bam  ttsOiM.  ■  i 
No  menlNM  ol  wnmdilary  Mide*  power  ■ 
tke  Bmgnam  adstitme's  Istmg  ol  energy 
iesoon«. 

to  contrast  to  the  CkvtfaadPattorsai-fnnzri^ 
proposal  and  the  Setod  Conmitue  iea*i- 
Ini.  coRservidOR  «l  aarB  itMiai  II 
maitnned  ■  a  separak  adyaapapk.  (4). 

Measures  reMng  k  (A)  «•  meration  aid 
niarhetnt  il  pomt  (eBegt  ky  Meraly 
diarkrid  or  Federal  regnal  pnMr  markel- 
M  adkontnl.  (B)  M  ifkaPddy  mt 
intorstae  taaaigMi  ol.  and  numaiuai 
kr.  m  pOMr  mt  (C)  Ke  atng  ol  genera- 
ttoa  fxdtat  aEenI  the  nstaHatm  4 
inirconectMi  kelweai  Govenrnem  water- 
power  protects.  (7). 

Note:  The  laignp  p*raM  Clevelar.d-Paltei. 
soivFrennI,  wait  lot  9»  e<ighm  suteh- 
tute  Joel  eol  spedficaly  enckde  rural  eisc 
tnhcation. 

No  aaofic  reference  to  cemmem  rdatmg  It 
energy  lesomev  tad  mdolei  prwsoi  t- 
gardmg  "meaurei  reWng  to  the  oomBer- 
cal  appicalaa  ol  trng  technobo "  (51. 


Irfeistale  energy  comp*:!J hteistate  eneigy  caiipaclv  H) - 

OCS  energy  rtsowcts  ..„ _ Reference  to  OCS  energy  itsourtes  in  sukpan- 

graph  (C)  above. 

Nuclear  energ>.„. „..  Regulation  of   the  domestic  nuclear  energy 

industry,  mkiding  regulation  of  researdi  and 
dnetapment  reactors,  nudea  regulitory  re- 
search, aid  measures  relatM  to  Ike  tempo- 
rary and  laig-tem  storage  of  spent  hid  and 
nonmilitary  oudea  wastes  (E). 

Research  development  demonstration All  eneigy  lesearch,  development  and  deroon- 

straticns,  (F). 

Energy  labs *>  federally  owned  «  operated  nonmditary 

energy  laboratoras.  (G). 


Energy  irtformahon ».»....„.... 

Tanlfs  and  quotas > 


Management  ol  DOE  aid  FEIC.. 


lunsdKtional  odiisions.. 


Measures  relating  to  energy  information  gener- 
any.  (H). 


Taiffs.  quotas,  and  other  lees  or  limitations  on 
Ihe  importation  of  energy  resources.  (K). 


.  Measures  relabng  to  Ihe  management  of  Ihe 

Department  or  Eneigy.  and  management  and 

all  funcbons  of  the  Feder^  Energy  Regula- 

toni  Commission.  (L). 

.  Specific  jurisdictional  exclusions  (2)(A-D):    . 

Military  applications  of  nudea  energy 
{remains  with  Armed  Services); 

Nonproliteratian  of  nudMr  technology  aid 
nuclear  hardware  (remains  with  Foreign  Af- 
fairs); 

Any  matte  relating  to  initation  or  recla- 
mation m  oonnectni  with  lederally  chartered 
or  Federal  regional  power  martieting  autnon- 
bes  (remains  with  Interior  and  Public 
Wortis): 

Revenue  measures  (except  as  specified  m 
(t)(K)above— (remains  with  Ways  and 
(Means). 


hierstatc  energy  conpal  (I) 

The  fadurt  k  enkide  pubic  laids  energy 
resources  from  subparagragk  (3)  ahM 
would  alow  Enere  and  Con—rii.  a  M 
least,  to  itont  a  jail  rriaral  d  neaam 
relating  k  US  aarB  nmrtn. 

No  sanla  pmisaiL  Reidabai  d  danestac 
nudea  energy  nduslry  andd  nmaa  wiOa 
the  undcboad  Ke  Oaiaatke  ai  toterar 
aid  tosuUr  Affan.  Tki  Comnerci  CofflM- 
ke  wouH  ntaa  Ike  wdev  lunsdcbon  il 
presently  ciKfcsH. 

The  CommitM  on  Scioa  and  Tednotagy 
would  rem  primary  ftnittm  over  energy 
research.  deMtopmaN,  aid  danonstraMai; 
and  tederaly  ovMd  a  Mirakd  woMMary 
energy  laboratonti — EnerBl  and  Commerce 
could  dxaa  mauilia  nhndi  d  these 
measures  under  Iki  pad  "nabond  energy 
pohcy  generdly"  (sdvaagrapk  (2))  d  dus 
provcan  were  fibnally  interpreted. 

Idenbcal  provision.  (6) 


No  similar  pmisian.  Energy  and  Commerce 
codd  ditan '  sequaibd  referrals  d  these 
measures  ander  da  erant  d  "national 
energy  policy  taaraky  t  We  provision 
were  fteraly  imerprcted. 

Measures  relabng  k  gaaral  management  d 
the  Department  d  Energy,  and  na  manage- 
ment dl  juRsdicbon  d  Ha  Fcderd  Regda- 
tory  Conamssion  (9) 

No  smda  provison.  A  braal  ddidia  d 
"nalunal  energy  poky  leneraty "  aiticoalB 
that  the  Energy  aid  Qimmerce  Commmee 
could  seek  a  seouentia  rdarrd  d  any 
ncnmililarv  energy-reiaieO  measure 
by  any  committee  d  the  House. 


Measures  rdabng  to  tke  atokrata.  pndK- 
kM.  storage.  a«dy,  makdni  pra«. 
MiWiai,  ad  eaudwkoi  d  aaav  it- 
mm  mkM  (A)  «  tosd  hdi,  (() 
'"  Mkr  paM, 
a  raarnkk 

ddebng  la.  brteha  Qonnittee's 
jiirisdicliai  over  nuclear  legjlaboi.  Ike 
bevdaid^Pdtenot^raud  adsbtde  ccnbd- 
izes  il  ad  noraiuktaiy  nudea 
withai  Ike  new  Eneigy  Cciranttee. 


H  Rb  549  amewhd  padkb  la  OiiiM 
Patlei  wn-Frenid  i 
ewtad;  laSdHll 
ExMis  dMc  ka 
(rem  m  EMr0  OaaaMRi  | 


Does  Ml 
"storage"  d  aargy 


lit)- 


Ikasiires  rdaling  to  (A)  Re 


mamdia  d  pmni  (encqir  by  fedadk 
danotd  d  Fedeid  rapuid  paw  aarkel- 
ing  aatkoritiei  and  ki  rwd  akdritadn), 

(B)  Da  iddbdik  and  dkiitak  kaam- 
aon  d,  ad  lakkatog  ki.  Ml 

(C)  U  atai  djiawlidi 

GovemmenI  vratepoaa  fOfcSi.  (4) 


Measures  rdabng  hi  Ike  conmerad 
d  ener0  kdindogy  (3).  Na  specific  lekr- 
ence  k  aluilak  ad  kngp  onnerci 
rdabng  k  aarn  iiianiu  (ai  ■  la 
Grana  aMibik)  tal  Ik  dkd  ii  M 
(I)  -artaal  aargy  ptfcy 


Tke  baoMdai  ad  natekM  d  d  dated 
aarp.  aadd  ky  a  Iwagk  kdBd|<>d- 
Ini  ifgapd  a  nakond  paNi  aflkmn 


Al  nierslate  energy  compacts.  (5) 

Al  measwes  relabng  k  vergy  resoones  on 
la  Oria  Cddmentd  SM.  (6). 


Na  skdki  pmiski,  dtkowk  la  nkd  s  M 
SBteaagiap*  (1)  "naioMl  oiergy  pdcy 
generaly"  aadd  enconpaa  ke  luriukcbo*. 

dam. 


Ewhdft  adastak 

lapMckaa(4L 
Nosaddpnam  iW 


Subpaiag'aph  1 2 )  rs  intended  to  encompass  the 
regulation  ol  Ihe  domestc  nudeai  energy 
industry 


No  sindar  pronsnns  The  Commitlee  on  So- 
aKC  ad  Tedmdogy  aoald  lelaa 
jaisikcbai  aar 


Enav 


aaify  ■  k  ki  idaaal  ki  la 
kknd  ad  tutalumt 
pdaid  k  la  OdadHH  oi 

Tke  d—dki  ai  Sci- 


kras — ke  Cumidki  ai  Http  oedd 
obtan  aaiuaibd  iddiafc  ada  mt  kna 
bmis,  d  Bast  mmam  pnmt  k  la 
irant  "utnnil  mw0  poky  fCMfily 
(sdvaagradi  (D). 

Nt  sante  provrsoL  Tke  Commitlee  on  Energy 
couM  obtaa  sequenbd  leferrak  d  Base 
taasures  unda  la  _|rad  d  'taboMi 
energy  pokey  generakr" 

No  smbr  provem.  Tki  Energy  CnnmitM 
codd  oMai  sequodial  itknds  d  Ikese 
measures  aida  da  graal  d  "tabnd 
energy  pokey  generaly." 

No  sinda  protisie*.  The  eoectation  is  But 
most,  il  ad  dl  d  Ms  lunsdcbool  ikm 
MOdd  ke  anbraced  byfc  grad  d  "naboi- 
d  aar0  pokey  gaaraly 

No  amttr  pravsin.  A  koKl  ddnbon  d 
"nabond  aarfy  pdn  fdaraly"  antcdaki 
B«  Da  nnr  Ener0  CaMdkt  cadi  Mk  a 
seouenkal  nferrd  d  any  laindilaiy  anergy- 
reiaied  measure  reported  by  any  conmitlee 
dla  House. 


kias  la  Caapfka  ■  frng  wM 
iKak  saaartd  rdarA  d  kM  MPam 
aua  la  pad  "Maid  mmg  pdqi 
laardT  (sidpaarapk  (I)). 

No  imkr  pmooL  Tkt  Caiailki  ■  Eaargy 
Odd  okiaa  seqaaibd  nkirdi  d  la» 
Mtswes  Mda  la  pad  d  nnaH 
mpfi  idior  generic 

Hi  amia  iramai  Tkt  EiB0  Canmilkc 
Odd  ibiai  wpadiH  iderlk  d  last 
measves  ada  t>t_|ra»  d  "natiari 
cnoB  pokqr  guua%." 

Na  sandv  pravsn.  Tkt  a^ecttttea  k  M 
most,  d  ad  al.  d  ths  pradcbond  ikd 
wodd  he  awnd  ky  Ba  grad  d  "ndaa- 
a  veigy  pokpi  genaaiy " 

No  sMa  prtvon  A  kitad  ddndan  d 
"naboml  oarn  Kiqr  gaaiJy"  mtcfim 
Dhi  Da  new  B*pr  CaMMkt  omM  a*  a 
tsoeenba  itkr^  d  ad  awiidtey  mam 
measure  i^akl  ly  ay  oaaadkt  d  m 
Houst 


•Reference  to  ^Kific  subpaapapks  a  the  CleveM-Fren»l,  Binghan,  aid  Gramm  sdsbtutes  and  Da  SdKt  Camitki  IwMiai.* 
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•  Mr.  KEM  P. 
"Hide  in  Pla^ 
This   day 
Buffalo  man! 
by  bureaucratic 
forcing  the 
andhisston 
Caan  movie. 
The  movie 
which  began 
Leonhard 
recently 
ed  custody 
married  a 
who  was 
bery.  He  wat 
5-  to  10-year 
portunity  to 
the  Oovenment 
of  the  Witness 
offered  new 
job,  and  a 
He  chose  to 


Mr.  Spealcer.  today  is 
Sight  r>ay"  in  Buffalo. 
Honors   Tom   Leonhard— a 
whose  life  was  destroyed 
insensitivities  in  en- 
Witness  Protection  Act- 
as  told  in  the  new  James 
Hide  in  Plain  Sight." 
is  based  on  a  true  story 
in  Buffalo  in  1967.  Tom 
his  wife.  Rochelle,  had 
with  Rochelle  grant- 
the  children.  Rochelle 
of  organized  crime 
convicted  of  bank  rob- 
given  a  choice  between  a 
prison  sentence  or  an  op- 
become  an  informer  for 
Under  the  auspices 
Protection  Act,  he  was 
dentities  for  his  family,  a 
chance  to  start  a  new  life, 
lisappear. 


axd 
dive  reed 
•f 
manber 
thtn 


TE  SHALL  FIND  "T3XDE, 
SIGHT"    AND    TELL 
BUFFALO  MAN 


.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAfARKS 

Tom  Leonhard,  however,  had  no 
idea  that  all  this  was  going  on  and  one 
day  his  children  vanished  from  his 
life.  It  took  8  years  for  him  to  find  his 
children  who  had  by  this  time  already 
grown  up.  In  1973,  Tom  Leonhard 
came  to  me  with  his  attorney.  Salva- 
tore  Martoche,  and  asked  me  to  intro- 
duce legislation  directing  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  to  trans- 
mit the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
for  Erie  County,  N,Y.,  any  information 
which  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  had 
on  the  whereabouts  of  Tom's  wife  Ro- 
chelle. and  their  three  children.  The 
bill  which  I  introduced  also  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
Tom  $1  million  in  full  settlement  of  all 
the  claims  of  Tom  Leonhard  against 
the  United  States  resulting  from  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  relocate  and  provide  new  identi- 
ties to  Rochelle  and  the  three  chil- 
dren. Tom.  however,  was  not  to  find 
the  whereabouts  of  his  children  until 
July  4,  1975.  The  movie  portrays  his 
fight  to  locate  his  children. 

When  the  city  of  Buffalo  was  ap- 
proached 2  years  ago  about  the  posi>i- 
bility  of  filming  Tom  Leonhard's  story 
in  the  "Queen  City,"  the  people  of 
Buffalo  opened  their  hearts  to  the 
cast  and  crew.  The  production  staff 
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spent  10  weeks  in  Buffalo  and  had 
only  positive  and  favorable  remarks  to 
say  concerning  the  city  and  its  people. 
James  Caan.  the  director  as  well  as 
the  star,  felt  that  Tom  Leonhard's 
story  had  to  be  told,  and  remarked 
that  throughout  the  filming  of  the 
picture,  the  people  of  Buffalo  were 
most  cooperative.  The  producers  of 
the  film.  Bob  Christtensen  and  Rich- 
ard Rosenberg,  said  that: 

The  people  were  always  kind  and  enthusi- 
astic and  tried  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  in 
any  way.  The  entire  bituatlon  was  extremely 
enjoyable. 

Tonight.  Shea's  Buffalo  Theatre  is 
hosting  a  benefit  in  honor  of  Tom 
Leonhard.  The  proceeds  are  going  to 
Mr.  Leonhard  to  assist  him  in  paying 
some  of  his  legal  fees. 

Tom's  efforts  now  are  to  assure  that 
what  has  happened  to  him  will  never 
happen  again  to  an  American  citizen. 
No  government  should  ever  interfere 
with  the  right  of  parent  and  child  to 
be  together.  Nothing  can  ever  compen- 
sate Tom  for  the  lost  years  of  his  chil- 
dren's lives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
see  this  movie,  "Hide  in  Plain  Sight." 
to  reflect  on  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  can  so  easily 
damage  the  life  of  an  average  man.« 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  David  L.  Boren,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood  of  the  years  that  have  been 
and  of  all  the  years  yet  to  come,  we 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  dost  never  leave 
us  nor  forsake  us.  We  would  draw  near 
to  Thee  in  this  our  morning  prayer  and 
stay  with  Thee  imtil  the  shadows 
lengthen  and  our  work  is  doae. 

Make  this  Nation  mindful  of  Thy  fa- 
vor, obedient  to  TTiy  law  and  glad  to 
do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with  honor- 
able industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure 
religion.  Save  the  inner  life  of  the  Na- 
ti<»i  from  disloyalty,  from  discord  and 
confusion,  from  pride  and  arrogance 
and  from  every  evil  way.  Keep  us  steady 
and  strong  m  the  uncertain,  dangerous 
days  yet  to  come.  Imbue  with  the  spirit 
of  wisd(Mn  those  who,  m  these  crucial 
times,  have  been  trusted  with  high  of- 
fice. And  may  Thy  kingdom  come  and 
Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACFING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  assistfmt  legislative  clerk  read  the 
followmg  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatk, 
Presidknt  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  21, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  DAvn>  L.  Boren, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assimied  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEJADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  recognized. 


TEHRAN  HOSTAGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  139  days,  Americans  have  been  held 
hostage  in  our  Embassy  in  Tehran.  Each 
of  us  has  vented  his  anger  and  frustra- 
tion in  private  as  the  suffering  of  the 


hostages  and  the  anguish  of  their  fami- 
lies have  been  contemplated,  and  as  we 
watched  the  antics  of  the  mob  in  trant  of 
our  Embassy  on  television. 

However,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
political  leaders  have  chosen  to  moderate 
their  public  statements,  recognizing  that 
a  cacaphraiy  of  voices  could  further  com- 
plicate the  prospects  of  winnmg  the  hos- 
tages' release.  For  the  sake  of  the  hos- 
tages, we  have  allowed  the  President  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  a  united  nation. 

The  administration  has  sought  to  win 
the  release  of  the  hostages  through 
diplomatic  initiatives  and  some  economic 
pressures.  The  administration  has  re- 
fused to  rule  out  the  resort  to  military 
force  except  as  a  last  resort.  The  ad- 
ministration has  sought  and  received  the 
support  of  our  major  allies  in  many  of 
its  efforts,  and  we  have  won  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  support  in  the  U  Jf .  for  our 
positi(Hi. 

Changes  in  Iran's  dcnestic  political 
situation  and  in  the  international  situa- 
tion have  complicated  the  task  of  bring- 
ing pressures  to  bear  on  Iran.  These 
changes  have  created  new  possibilities 
that  can  be  pursued  in  efforts  to  win  re- 
lease of  the  hostages. 

Slowly,  it  seems  that  an  authoritative 
government  is  emergmg  in  Iran.  Until 
now,  we  have  not  had  an  interlocutor 
that  has  been  able  to  carry  out  its  com- 
mitments. This  ability  to  carry  out  com- 
mitments is  a  key  to  any  attempt  to  win 
the  release  of  the  hostages.  ITiere  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  political  forces  that 
prevail  will  be  the  easiest  to  deal  with — 
but  it  is  certain  that  any  authoritative 
government  will  be  easier  to  deal  with 
than  the  chaos  that  has  prevailed  up  to 
now. 

The  Soviet  intervention  in  neighboring 
Afghanistan  is  another  change  that  must 
he  taken  into  account.  Increasingly  there 
are  those  in  Iran  who  perceive  the  threat 
that  the  Soviet  intervention  portends. 
And  increasingly,  there  are  those  in  Iran 
who  believe  that  the  hostage  situation  is 
an  impediment  to  Iran's  protection  of 
its  national  security. 

From  time  to  time,  it  appears  that 
the  patience  of  some  Americans  grows 
thin.  That  is  imderstandable.  But  that 
is  when  cool  heads  are  most  needed, 
when  patience  is  thin. 

It  is  easy  to  call  for  dramatic  new 
steps  when  patience  is  thin.  It  is  hard  to 
counsel  continued  patience.  But  states- 
manship requires  taking  hard  counsel 
and  refusing  to  bow  to  the  passions  of  the 
moment. 

Dramatic  new  pressures  on  Iran  at 
this  moment  would  seem  to  have  two  ef- 
fects: First,  such  pressures  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  most  fanat- 
ically anti-American  political  factions. 
Second,  such  pressures  would  distract 
Iran  from  the  threat  posed  by  the  So- 
viets in  Afghanistan,  perhaps  giving  the 


Soviets  a  pretext  for  meddling  In  Iran. 
Dramatic  new  pressures  at  this  moment 
would  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  tiostages'  return. 

Some  of  the  dramatic  steps  that  are 
now  being  proposed  could  take  us  a 
step  closer  to  a  possible  military  con- 
frontation in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  must 
be  ready  for  this  possibility  in  the  future. 
The  dramatic  steps  that  are  easily 
proposed  but  which  could  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  can  also  be  considered 
at  a  later  time.  There  is  time  to  consider 
such  steps  in  the  future,  when  we  may  be 
even  better  prepared  to  implement  them 
if  they  become  absolutely  necessary.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  the  hostages  ndght 
be  the  first  to  suffer  from  some  of  the 
proposals  Uiat  have  surfaced. 

My  patience  has  worn  thin  a  long  time 
ago,  smd  so  has  the  patience  of  my  col- 
leagues. We  all  want  to  see  our  hostages 
home  soon.  But  we  want  to  see  them 
home  alive.  We  want  to  see  them  un- 
harmed. I  am  willmg  to  try  to  continue 
to  restrain  myself,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are,  so  that  the  Nation  con- 
tinues to  speak  in  one  voice  in  attempts 
to  win  the  freedom  of  the  hostages. 

The  support  of  the  international  com- 
munity as  it  has  manifested  itself,  the 
decisions  that  were  reached  at  the  Is- 
lamic Conference — these  things  and 
others  indicate  that  patience  counts  and 
that  patience  can  succeed. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  be  patient  a  little  longer  and  not,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  take  actions  that 
could  exacerbate  the  already  dangerous 
situation  in  Iran.  Such  actions  would 
make  more  difficult  the  early  release  of 
the  hostages  and  could  serve  to  endan- 
ger them  and  create  an  even  more  difJl- 
cult  situation  in  the  area. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  national 
debate  on  UJS.  policy  in  Iran.  But  this 
is  not  the  moment  for  proposals  con- 
cerning dramatic  action. 

There  is  one  thing  the  militants  have 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  as  yet — ^to 
divide  our  Nation.  Division  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  terrorists  who  hoLd 
our  hostages. 

For  too  long,  many  people  have 
thought  of  those  terrorists  as  students. 
They  are  not  students.  They  are  mili- 
tants, terrorists. 

I  thmk  now  is  the  time  to  keep  our 
shirts  on  and  our  heads  screwed  on  to 
our  shoulders.  This  is  not  a  time  for  a 
lot  of  hot  air.  There  is  always  plenty 
of  that.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  mi  the 
hostages  and  not  undermine  the  efforts 
of  those  in  Iran  who  already  see  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  real  threat,  and  not 
the  hostages  as  the  threat.  In  time,  I 
believe  that  patience  will  pay  off. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can 
be  done  militarily  to  get  those  hostages 
out  of  Iran.  We  might  not  even  be  able 
to  get  them  out  dead,  to  say  nothing 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  ioserrions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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OF  THE  ACTING 
LEADER 


ANNUAL  DINNER, 
TELEVISION  CORRE- 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.    President,    last 

my  privilege  to  attend  the 

Dinner  of  the  Radio  and 

Cprrespondents    Association 

and,  at  the  same  time, 

Cronkite.  I  am  pleased 

the  Senate  that  we  were 

at   the   dinner. 
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ENVOYS  SUGGEST 
BREAK  WITH  IRAN 


Mr.    President,    on 

and  not  to  take  issue 

Wend,  I  would  like  to  put 

the  article  from  this 


morning's  New   York   Times   by   Flora 
Lewis,  which  points  out: 

Ambassadors  in  Teheran  representing  the 
nine  members  of  the  Common  Market  and 
Greece  have  recommended  that  their  gov- 
ernments consider  breaking  relations  with 
Iran  If  all  else  falls  to  win  the  release  of  the 
American  hostages,  diplomatic  sources  here 
have  disclosed. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  Am- 
bassadors have  included  in  their  message 
a  sharp,  if  tacit,  reminder  to  their  gov- 
ernments that  the  United  States  has  re- 
versed its  position  on  sanctions.  The 
report  states  that  the  European  govern- 
ments will  obviously  want  to  make  cer- 
tain of  U.S.  policy  and  intentions  before 
taking  action. 

I  think  we  have  tried.  Some  people 
have  criticized  me  for  maintaining  the 
position  that  we  can  only  speak  with  one 
voice  abroad,  and  that  is  the  voice  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Some  people  have  indicated  that  that 
suggests  implied  support  of  the  President 
as  he  seeks  reelection.  It  certainly  does 
not. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  President  if  he  does 
not  send  a  clear,  concise,  and  imder- 
standable  message  to  our  allies  outlining 
our  intentions  with  regard  to  Iran  if 
these  negotiations  continue  to  fail. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
President  to  make  clear  the  position  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  these 
sanctions  against  Iran.  What  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  order  that  the  Iranian  Embassy 
here  in  Washington  be  limited  in  num- 
ber of  personnel?  What  is  the  position 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
continued  presence  of  Iranian  students 
in  this  country  who  should  not  be  here  in 
the  first  place  since  they  have  violated 
the  terms  of  their  visas. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  clarify 
these  issues  so  that  our  friends  aroimd 
the  world  will  be  prepared  to  join  us  in 
those  sanctions,  including  breaking  re- 
lations with  Iran  if  all  else  fails  to  secure 
the  release  of  our  hostages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Edkopean  Envoys  Sugcest  a  Possible 
Break  WrrH  Iran 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Paris,  March  20. — Ambassadors  in  Tehran 
representing  the  nine  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  Greece  have  recommended 
that  their  governments  consider  breaking  re- 
lations with  Iran  If  all  else  fails  to  win  the 
release  of  the  American  hostages,  diplomatic 
sources  here  have  disclosed. 

The  ambassadors  were  organized  as  a  con- 
sultative committee  recently  to  work  out 
Joint  reports  on  the  hostage  situation  and 
Joint  suggestions  for  their  governments  in 
keeping  with  efforts  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  to  estabUsh  a  common 
front  on  certain  diplomatic  issues. 

Their  latest  report  was  sent  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  trnlted  Nations  commission  in 
Tehran.  The  commission  nearly  succeeded, 


they  said,  but  its  efforts  Anally  collapsed  be- 
cause of  the  internal  power  struggle  in  Iran. 

The  failure  put  the  Issue  of  diplomatic 
immunity  and  respect  for  international  law 
in  the  forefront  once  again,  the  ambassadors 
said,  and  would  cause  the  question  of  sanc- 
tions against  Iran  to  be  revived. 
a  political  problem 

It  also  showed,  the  ambassadors  said,  that 
the  hostage  problem  is  political,  not  eco- 
nomic, and  the  report  concluded  that  It 
should  be  met  with  political  rather  than 
economic  pressures. 

Economic  sanctions,  particularly  if  they 
Involve  food  and  transport,  are  likely  to  be 
perceived  by  the  Iranian  people  as  Western 
collusion  Intended  to  make  them  suffer,  and 
could  wind  up  consolidating  support  for 
anti-Western  extremists  rather  than  solving 
the  hostage  issue,  the  diplomats  said. 

They  suggested  steps.  Including  increas- 
ingly sharp  warnings  to  the  Iranian  authori- 
ties, that  in  their  view  would  provide  a 
political  approach  to  the  problem.  The  final 
step.  If  nothing  else  worked,  they  suggested, 
should  be  a  break  in  relations. 

The  report  did  not  evaluate  what  effect 
that  might  have  on  the  Internal  situation  in 
Iran,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  analyze  the  Intri- 
cate power  relations  between  the  Iranian 
factions. 

U.S.    REVERSAL    NOTED 

However,  the  ambassadors  included  In 
their  message  a  sharp,  if  tacit,  reminder  to 
their  governments  that  the  United  States 
has  reversed  its  position  on  sanctions.  The 
report  states  that  the  European  governments 
will  obviously  want  to  make  certain  of 
United  States  policy  and  Intentions  before 
taking  action. 

United  States  shifts  on  dealing  with  Iran 
over  the  hostage  Issue  is  one  of  the  points 
regularly  raised  by  European  officials  In  de- 
fending the  reluctance  of  various  countries 
to  respond  to  American  requests  for  clear 
and  effective  support  against  the  Soviet 
military  intervention  in  Afghanistan. 

The  officials  pointed  out  that  the  Euro- 
pean governments  were  getting  ready  to  back 
sanctions  on  Iran  proposed  by  the  United 
States  when  Washington  suddenly  changed 
signals  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

For  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations  to 
have  real  impact  on  Teheran,  the  ambassa- 
dors said,  at  least  20  nations  should  be 
ready  to  Join  In  the  move.  This  implies  that 
at  least  some  should  be  third  world  coun- 
tries, so  as  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
only  Westerners  are  concerned  with  the 
question  of  hostages. 


EXPLORATION  ON  FEDERAL  LANDS 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  spoken  in  the  Senate  about  the 
foolish  and  indeed  dangerous  policy  of 
our  Government  which  prevents  oil  and 
gas  exploration  on  Federal  lands  in  Alas- 
ka and  elsewhere.  Even  though  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  causes  prices  for 
gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  to  soar 
and  could  even  lead  this  country  danger- 
ously close  to  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
current  administration  adamantly  re- 
fuses to  allow  any  onshore  leasing  of 
land  with  potential  for  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment in  Alaska. 

Milton  Copulos,  energy  analyst  for 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  nonpartisan 
public  policy  research  group,  has  written 
a  highly  pertinent  and  well  reasoned  ar- 
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tide  which  appears  in  the  March  4, 1980, 
edition  of  the  OU  Daily.  Mr.  Copulos  is 
not  an  oil  industry  analogist.  He  is  a 
well  respected  oil  analyst  and  author  of 
numerous  studies  and  articles  on  energy 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Copulos  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  heed  to  its  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All    Common    Sense    Points    Awat    Prom 

LocKXTP  OF  Alaska  Lands 

(By  Milton  Copulos) 

One  can  hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
listen  to  a  broadcast  without  being  reminded 
of  the  tremendous  toll  our  dependence  on 
Imported  oil  is  extracting  from  our  nation's 
economy.  Prom  the  balance  of  payments  to 
the  price  of  home  heating  oil,  from  Christ- 
mas toys  to  airline  tickets — in  every  aspect 
of  our  dally  lives  higher  energy  prices  are 
making  themselves  felt. 

As  though  the  economic  costs  were  not 
enough,  it  now  seems  that  with  each  passing 
day  our  heavy  reliance  on  imported  oil  Is 
taking  us  further  and  further  along  the  path 
to  war.  As  our  peril  Increases  so  too  does 
the  lu-gency  of  our  search  for  a  solution.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  incredible  then,  that 
with  a  stroke  of  bis  pen  Interior  Secretary 
Cecil  Andrus  recently  foreclosed  one  of  the 
most  promising  avenues  of  escape  from  our 
dilemma. 

On  Feb.  6,  Secretary  Andrus  put  a  freeze 
on  40  million  acres  of  Alaska  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
Management  Act  In  so  doing  he  effectively 
barred  access  to  vast  areas  of  Alaska,  many 
of  which  are  considered  among  the  most 
promising  for  the  discovery  of  additional 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Although 
there  Is  some  debate  over  the  extent  of  the 
deposits,  estimates  of  the  size  of  potential 
deposits  in  just  one  of  the  areas,  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range,  run  as  high  as  14  billion 
barrels  of  oil,  or  nearly  one  and  one  half 
times  as  much  as  was  found  at  Prudhoe 
B»y. 

LOCKUP 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  this  most 
recent  action  is  that  It  is  only  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  moves  in  Washington  aimed  at 
locking  away  forever  the  vast  resource  po- 
tential of  Alaska.  Moreover,  these  actions  di- 
rectly contradict  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  residents  of  that  state,  and 
the  vital  Interests  of  our  nation. 

To  the  average  American,  mention  of 
Alaska  conjures  up  romantic  visions  of  Ser- 
geant Preston  of  the  Tukon  chasing  claim 
Jumpers  across  the  frozen  tundra.  This  Ideal- 
ized image  of  a  bygone  era  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  realities  of  modem  Alaskan 
life.  Like  most  popular  misconceptions 
though,  It  carries  just  enough  of  a  grain  of 
truth  to  remain  firmly  implanted  in  our 
collective  subconscious. 

What  Is  not  commonly  understood  is  that 
Alaska  may  hold  the  key  to  unlock  the  bonds 
which  tie  our  national  survival  so  closely 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  and  their  friends 
In  Congress  are  about  to  throw  that  key 
away. 

POSSIBILmES 

While  at  present  no  comprehensive  ac- 
counting of  Alaska's  energy  resovirces  exists, 
some  reasonably  educated  guesses  can  be 
made.  For  example,  it  Is  credibly  estimated 
that  the  state  has  undiscovered,  recoverable 
reserves  of  from  59  to  100  billion  barrels  of 


oil  using  today's  technology.  This  oil  would 
be  sufficient  to  offset  all  of  our  imports  for 
the  next  22  to  37  years  at  present  levels.  As- 
suming that  a  reasonable  Improvement  In 
recovery  methods  takes  place  over  time,  we 
probably  could  double  this  estimate. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  aren't  we  develop- 
ing this  oil?  For  the  same  reason  that  we 
are  not  sure  of  the  exact  amount:  Most  of 
It  lies  on  federally  owned  lands  which  have 
been  closed  to  even  basic  exploration.  As- 
tounding as  it  may  seem,  to  date  a  total  of 
only  87  exploratory  wells  have  been  drilled 
in  our  49th  state.  This  compares  with  a  total 
of  336,435  drilled  in  the  lower  48  between 
1947  and  1978. 

Prior  to  the  OPEC  embargo,  and  the  advent 
of  increasing  instability  in  the  Middle  East, 
some  Justification  might  have  existed  for  the 
prohibition  of  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment in  our  northernmost  state,  but  under 
present  circumstances,  no  such  Justification 
can  possibly  exist.  Further,  contemporary 
techniques  for  conducting  initial  exploration 
leave  no  lasting  mark  on  the  environment, 
and  even  the  development  of  an  oil  field 
can  take  place  without  serious  ecological  ef- 
fects. This  contention  has  been  borne  out  by 
both  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  field  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  field  the  size  of  Prud- 
hoe would  take  up  less  than  1.4  percent  of 
the  acreage  contained  In  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range,  and  the  actual  drilling  equipment  and 
facilities  an  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  that. 
A  basis  for  comparison  may  be  found  In 
the  fact  that  along  its  entire  length,  the 
Alaska  pipeline  takes  up  only  8.2  square  miles 
out  of  the  state's  more  than  350,000.  There  is 
also  the  Alcan  highway,  built  35  years  ago, 
which  stands  as  a  clear  demonstration  that 
development  can  take  place  without  eco- 
logical catastrophe. 

Environment  protection  is  a  goal  which  all 
responsible  citizens  support.  Such  protection, 
however,  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
hoarding.  In  spite  of  this,  there  appears  to 
be  a  pervasive  notion  In  Washington  that  the 
only  way  to  protect  the  environment  Is  to 
put  It,  In  effect.  In  a  deep  freeze.  This  elitist 
approach  is  bom  of  the  mind-set  which  views 
the  undeveloped  regions  of  our  nation  as  a 
private  preserve  to  be  held  In  pristine  condi- 
tion so  that  a  privileged  few  can  go  back- 
packing two  weeks  out  of  the  year.  The  trou- 
ble Is.  this  notion  is  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  vital  Interests  of  our  nation. 

According  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  we  could 
be  receiving  as  much  as  5  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  from  its  fields  within  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time.  If  only  we  allow  It  to 
be  developed.  This  oil  would  equal  two-thirds 
of  our  total  Imports,  and  be  more  than 
enough  to  eliminate  our  perilous  dependence 
on  the  Middle  East.  Since  this  Is  the  case, 
it  would  seem  to  make  sense  to  utilize  It. 
Secretary  Andrus,  however,  disagrees. 


RONALD  REAGAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
trigued by  two  articles  in  this  morning's 
paper  concerning  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

Stephen  Rosenfeld's  article,  "Can  an 
Ex-Governor  Handle  Foreign  Policy?"  is 
one  that  I  think  is  fair  and  balanced  and 
certainly  is  correct  when  it  ends  by  say- 
ing. "People  who  dismissed  Reagan  out 
of  hand  in  the  past  cannot  avoid  taking 
a  second  look  now." 

The  other  one  is  Mark  Shields'  article 
entitled,  "Reagan  May  Get  His  Chance." 
It  ends  by  stating: 


But  If  the  Reagan  campaign  can  persuade 
voters  that  its  man  Is  a  decisive,  effective 
leader  who  successfully  governed  the  State 
that  Is  our  most  populous  and  that,  on  Its 
own,  would  be  the  world's  seventh  largest 
economy,  then  Washington,  the  original  com- 
pany town,  can  start  throwing  out  its  grits 
and  Gideons  because  the  Gipper  may  win  this 
big  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  an  Ex-Governor  Hanolx  Foreion 

POLICT? 

(By  Stephen  8.  RoaenfeM) 
A  brief  memoir:  a  few  day*  after  Jimmy 
Carter  announced  for  president  In  1974,  I 
called  him  up — an  aide  named  Jurdan. 
something  like  that,  got  him  out  of  a  shower 
In  San  Francisco — to  ask  whether  a  mere  ex- 
governor  could  handle  international  affairs. 
He  said  sure  and  I  went  on  to  agree  that  the 
next  president  needn't  be,  and  perhaps 
shouldn't  be,  a  foreign  policy  expert,  and 
suggested  that  he  could  rebuild  foreign  poli- 
cy first  at  home. 

In  a  superficial  sense,  this  was  wrong. 
Many  of  Carter's  frustrations  have  arisen 
from  his  Innocence  and  inexperience  and  the 
ways  he  sought  to  compensate.  But  in  a 
deeper  sense,  it  was  perhaps  wronger.  The 
exjjectatlon  that  Carter  would  solidify  a 
domestic  base  has  not  been  fulfilled.  He  has 
neither  assembled  a  workable  domestic  con- 
sensus for  a  liberal  policy  nor  assuaged  wide- 
spread security  anxieties  nor  gotten  on  top 
of  the  policy-making  process  In  Washington. 
This  brings  us  to  Ronald  Reagan,  who, 
after  the  Illinois  primary,  must  be  accepted 
as  possibly  the  next  helmsman  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Once  again,  the  question  Is 
whether  an  ex-governor  with  no  national 
security  experience  can  do  the  job. 

Frankly,  I  have  never  been  one  of  Reagan's 
fans.  I  have  always  Idefitlfled  htm  with  the 
hard-core  right:  a  jingoistic  antl -commu- 
nist carelessly  offering  simplistic  military- 
oriented  solutions  to  complex  global 
problems.  He  Is  not  subtle.  He  Is  not  cool. 

None  of  this  Is  comforting.  Yet  In  view  of 
what  has  happened  since  1976.  It  would  seem 
necessary  to  ask  If  Reagan's  conservative 
booeterism  promises  to  be  any  less  effective 
or  reliable  a  guide  to  policy  than  the  liberal 
guilt  that  was  so  prominent  In  Carter's  bag- 
gage In  the  last  campaign.  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause I  think  one  Is  more  cynical  and 
opportunistic  than  the  other.  But  Carter's 
initial  approach  did  not  produce  results  that 
either  the  public  or — ultimately — he  himself 
found  acceptable,  and  so  he  reversed  field, 
especially  on  the  critical  Soviet  Issue. 

What  results  would  a  hard-line  Reagan 
approach  produce?  How  would  he  react  If 
the  results  were  dlsapoolntlng?  If  we  have 
learned  anything  In  the  last  four  years.  It 
should  have  been  to  demand  that  our  lead- 
ers respect  the  jagged  omerlness  of  events 
and  not  simply  follow  the  seamless  contours 
of  their  own  Ideologies  and  hopes. 

For  just  this  reason.  It's  fine  by  me  that 
Reagan  was.  as  reported,  generally  bland  and 
unspeclfic  in  his  "major"  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress In  Chicago  this  week.  That  beats  tell- 
ing us  how  many  troops  he's  going  to  pull 
out  of  an  allied  country  he  has  neither  con- 
sulted nor  been  briefed  on.  The  details  come 
later.  And  If,  as  Lou  Cannon  reported,  the 
speech's  "new  concUlatory  tone  .  .  .  was  de- 
signed to  show  that  he  Is  not  a  warmonger," 
that's  fine.  too.  That's  just  what  he  needs 
to  show. 
But  the  Chicago  speech  was  more  interest- 
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(E^  Mark  Shields) 
Andy  Robusi  elll,  tbe  home-town  legend 
who  used  to  sjend  autumn  Sunday  after- 
spposltlon  running  backs  on 
the  Injured  reterve  Ust  and  himself  In  the 
Football  Hall  o  '  Fame,  Introduced  the  presi- 
dential candid^e. 

dge,  Henry  Cabot's  younger 
aved  that  pre-war  perform- 
ck  lot  at  Paramount  In  epics 
the  Zoo"  and  "Queer  Cargo" 
It  to  disqualify  him  for  elec- 
tlcut's  governor  in  1950,  ac- 
&ndldate. 

Udate,  on  the  same  day  that 
were  strongly  endorsing 
brlmary,  did  not  disappoint 
Item  or  anyone  else  In  the 
Iimch  crowd  a,i  Laddin's  Terrace  In  Stam- 
ford. That  Is.  tinless  the  canny  Bob  Strauss 
had  a  scout  Inj  the  audience  for  the  presi- 
dent's reelectloii  committee.  Because  a  scout- 
ing report  would  stop  all  the  reported  sali- 
vating at  Cartel  headquarters  over  the  prob- 
able Novembe: '  match-up  with  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Reagan,  the  ^ise  money  around  Washing- 
ton tells  us.  Is  JUnmy  Carter's  guaranteed 
ticket  to  a  seond  term.  Reagan,  with  bis 
narrow  true-be  lever  constituency,  will  be 
another  Barry  (Joldwater.  All  Jimmy  Carter 
has  to  do  betw«  en  now  and  Nov.  4  is  be,  and 
be  seen  as,  the  reasonable  alternative.  This 
July,  the  wlsdon  goes,  the  Republican  con- 
vention at  DetP  lit  will  be  the  world's  largest 
kamikaze  chart  t. 

Running  pre  identlal  campaigns  by  his- 
torical analogle  i  can  be  very  risky.  Ronald 


Reagan  is  not  Barry  Ooldwater.  1980  Is  not 
1964.  Then,  the  principal  resentment  with 
the  Democratic  president's  policies  was 
among  white  southerners.  This  year,  resent- 
ment is  not  regional.  Inflation  has  no  fixed 
address  and  is  limited  to  no  one  time  zone. 
Reagan  won  twice  In  California  with  Demo- 
cratic votes  and  his  campaign's  message  In 
Connecticut  indicates  that  will  be  his  gen- 
eral election  strategy  this  time. 

What  other  campaign  can  boost  that  Ite 
candidate  signed  into  law  the  "toughest 
water  pollution  control  laws  In  the  nation" 
and  a  20  percent  cut  in  "the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance"?  Reagan's  own  cam- 
paign literature  trumpete  his  record  as  gov- 
ernor, he  "Increased  welfare  benefits  to  the 
truly  needy  by  an  average  of  43  percent"  and 
"granted  annual  cost-of-living  increases  to 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
recipiente,  the  elderly  and  the  Infirm.  .  .  ." 
This,  of  course,  is  the  same  candidate  who 
tells  his  audience  about  cleaning  up  the  wel- 
fare mess  in  Sacramento,  where,  when  he 
became  governor,  "16  percent  of  all  the  wel- 
fare cases  in  the  country  were  in  California." 

This  emphasis  of  the  Reagan  campaign 
seems  to  have  grasped  an  essential  truth  in 
American  politics  and  the  electoral  problems 
of  conservatives.  American  voters  are  com- 
passionate people  who  want  to  be  able  to 
think  of  themselves  as  compassionate.  But 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  degree, 
American  voters  do  not  want  to  taken  for 
suckers  by  those  who,  they  believe,  are  col- 
lecting from  government  programs  for  which 
they  are  not  eligible. 

In  his  Connecticut  campaign,  Reagan  is 
responding  to  both  impulses.  He  is  telling 
voters  that  they  can  be  simultaneously  tough 
and  compassionate,  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  defensive  atxiut  objecting  to  rip-off  pro- 
grams. Too  many  unsuccessful  conservative 
candidates  have  failed  to  address  the  com- 
passion In  voters'  character  and  simply 
scratehed  the  mosquito  bite  of  their  rage  at 
being  exploited. 

What  Bob  Strauss  and  his  colleagues  In  the 
Carter  campaign  should  be  concerned  about 
is  that  in  this  year's  primaries  Reagan  has 
consistently  and  overwhelmingly  won  that 
grouD  of  voters  earning  between  $10,000  and 
tl  5.000  a  year.  If  Ronald  Reagan,  the  un- 
challenged tribune  of  working-class  values, 
can  perfect  this  message,  he  might  very  well 
be  able  to  steal  the  base  of  the  Democratic 
vote  away  from  Jimmy  Garter. 

There  are  little  signs  of  this  in  the  Reagan 
speech  to  a  majority  Catholic  crowd  in  Stam- 
ford. His  Kemp-Roth  tax-cut  plan  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  what  President  John 
Kennedy  ("over  the  objections  of  his  eco- 
nomic advisers")  proposed  In  1963.  It  worked 
then  and  it  can  work  again.  Reagan  avoids 
the  verbal  lodge  handshake  of  Republicans 
by  using  the  adjective  "Democrat"  to  de- 
scribe the  opposition  part\.  He  aoparently 
understands  that  when  Republicans  drop 
the  "ic."  it  is  almost  as  much  of  an  Insult 
as  someone  telling  the  nelehborhood  nun 
that  he  admires  the  work  of  the  "Roman" 
church. 

For  voters  who  are  voluntarily  on  the  taxi 
squad  of  the  Democratic  Party,  one  element 
of  the  Reagan  message  is  especially  appro- 
priate. Since  Vietnam,  the  prevailing  values 
of  the  majority  party  have  been  based  on  the 
premise  that  It  is  acceptable  to  be  rich.  It  Is 
virtuous  to  be  ooor  and  the  only  sin  is  to  be 
In  the  middle  class — you  Icnow,  all  those  Ar- 
chie Bunker  types  who  go  to  bowling  ban- 
quets and  think  ERA  means  earned  run  av- 
erage. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Reagan  campai^  has 
welcomed  these  people  with  hospitality  and 
honor.  Not  only  John  Davis  Lod^,  but  Andy 


Robustelll  and  a  lot  of  people  who  never 
played  in  Yankee  Stadium  are  In  the  Reagan 
can^>algn.  Of  his  300-meml)er  state  steering 
committee,  71  are  Italian-Americans,  as  are 
four  of  the  six  statewide  coordinators — and 
one  of  the  other  two  is  a  female  state  sena- 
tor who  Is  an  advocate  in  the  legislature  of 
the  pro-choice  position  on  at>ortion. 

For  these  people  and  their  families,  the 
Reagan  answer  to  a  Democratic  president 
who  foresees  a  generation  of  sliding  expecta- 
tions is  "to  build  a  bigger  pie."  According  to 
voter  polls  In  the  primary  states.  Carter  is 
winning  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tbe 
voters  who  believe  a  president  cannot  really 
do  anything  about  Inflation  or  the  economy. 
In  a  reversal  of  historic  roles,  this  year  it  is 
the  Republican  candidate  who  is  telling  vot- 
ers that  we  ?an  lick  inflation  and  that  to- 
morrow can  be  a  lot  better  than  yesterday.  It 
is  impossible  to  Imagine  the  Carter  campaign 
recycling  the  last  successful  incumbent's 
battle  cry  of  "Four  More  Tears." 

If  the  Carter  people  can  succeed  In  por- 
traying the  California  conservative  as  some- 
one too  old  or  too  impulsive  to  manage  tbe 
nation's  foreign  policy  In  dangerous  times, 
someone  who  would  equip  every  second  lieu- 
tenant with  his  own  nuclear  warhead,  then 
the  president  and  his  stewardship  will  not  be 
the  pivotal  issue  this  fall.  Reagan  will  be  the 
issue.  And  If  that  is  the  case  or  the  popular 
perception,  Jimmy  Carter  will  probably  be 
reelected  regardless  of  economic  conditions. 
But  if  the  Reagan  campaign  can  persuade 
voters  that  its  man  is  a  decisive,  effective 
leader  who  successfully  governed  the  state 
that  is  our  most  populous  and  that,  on  its 
own,  would  be  "the  world's  seventh-largest 
economy,"  then  Washington,  the  original 
company  town,  can  start  throwing  out  its 
grits  and  Oideons,  because  the  Olpper  may 
win  the  big  one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if 
I  have  any. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  similarly  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  I  have  any. 


VmATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION  OP  SENATOR  DOMENICT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  DoBRinci  be 
vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


MODTPICATrON    OP    TIME    LIMITA- 
TION AGREEMENT— S.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  proposed  change  in  the  time  agree- 
ment dealing  with  Calendar  Order  No. 
502,  S.  1946,  dealing  with  railroad  regula- 
tion, has  been  reached  and  agreed  to 
among  various  parties.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  1  %  hours,  equally 
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divided,  on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Towxr 
dealing  with  reopening  rate  incentive 
cases;  provided  that  the  Tower  amend- 
ment not  be  called  up  prior  to  disposition 
of  the  Long  amendment  on  transporta- 
tion rates  and  the  Cannon  substitute  to 
the  Long  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  Is  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  NEXT 
WEEK 

COKTERENCE  RKFOBT  OH  RJl.  3S19 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  urged,  on  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  believe,  that  efforts  be  made  to 
reach  a  time  agreement  for  a  iinal  vote 
on  the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Baker) 
indicated  that  he  would  take  up  ttiis 
matter  at  his  Republican  policy  confer- 
ence on  Tuesday.  I  expressed  concern 
that  the  Senate  should  be  forced  to  wait 
that  long  for  a  time  agreement.  The  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  indicated 
that,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  pursue 
efforts  to  reach  an  agreement,  hopefully 
before  Tuesday.  May  I  inquire  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  knows  of  anything 
that  would  indicate  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  reach  an  agreement  before 
Tuesday  and.  If  so,  what  prospects  will 
there  be? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  that  I  did  discuss  the 
matter  yesterday  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  also  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  we  should  explain  fully  our 
opposition  to  this  conference  report. 
Senator  Belluon  and  I  have  both  indi- 
cated to  the  minority  leader  that  we 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment next  week  for  a  vote.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  sometime  {iround  Thursday,  in 
order  that  people  who  are  involved  in 
various  campaign  efforts  might  return. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  wished  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject at  length  in  our  conference,  which 
is  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Several  of  the 
principals  involved  in  this  discussion  are 
not  in  town  tcxlay  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  confirm  that  there  will,  in  fact, 
be  an  agreement. 

I  can  state  to  my  good  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  offer  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  for  a  vote,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  cloture  motion,  some- 


time on  Tuesday  af temotm.  following  our 
conference. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distingxiished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  and 
the  Republican  leader  will  attempt  to  do 
that,  even  though  I  realize  the  distin- 
guished acting  leader  is  probably  opposed 
to  the  conference  reports;  nevertheless, 
he  is  always  willing  to  see  the  legislative 
process  run  its  proper  course  and  let  tbe 
will  of  the  Senate  be  heard.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  and  Mr.  Bakkk  will  pursue 
their  efforts  to  get  agreement. 

I  also  have  heard  indications  directly 
from  Mr.  Bellmoh  and  Mr.  Dole  on  the 
floor  that  they  are  willing,  at  some  point 
in  time,  to  vote  on  tills  matter  and  there 
is  no  desire  to  have  a  filibuster.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  efforts  are  being 
made.  I  shall  not  offer  a  cloture  motion 
today. 

I  was  prepared  to  offer  one  yesterday 
and  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Long,  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Lomg 
was  agreeable  to  my  offering  the  cloture 
motion  at  any  time  I  am  disposed  to 
offer  it.  When  he  last  talked  with  me,  he 
said  he  was  in  perfect  agreement  to  of- 
fering the  cloture  motion  yesterday  or 
today  or  Monday — ^whatever. 

I  always  prefer  to  see  things  work  out 
In  an  agreeable  fashion  and  I  think  most 
times.  It  can  be  done  more  smoothly  if 
we  avoid  the  cloture  route.  However,  I 
am  not  guaranteed,  even  by  the  good- 
faith  efforts  of  Mr.  Bakxk.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Bellhon,  and  Mr.  Dole,  that  there 
will  be  an  agreement  on  Tuesday.  I  shall, 
therefore,  feel  constrained  on  Monday 
to  offer  the  cloture  motion.  The  vote 
would  not  occur  on  it  until  Wednesday, 
anyhow.  This  would  give  us  time  on 
Tuesday  to  see  if  an  agreement  could  be 
worked  out,  in  which  case,  the  cloture 
vote  could  be  vitiated.  I  prefer  not  to  do 
that,  even,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
I  cannot  be  guaranteed  an  agreement  on 
Tuesday,  I  shall  have  to  offer  the  cloture 
moticm  on  Monday.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

B4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STUVKNS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
acting  minority  leader.  I  can  certainly 
imderstand  the  majority  leader's  posi- 
tion and  the  procedure  he  has  outlined 
is  eminently  fair,  from  the  position  he  is 
in,  in  seeking  to  get  a  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
not  offering  that  motlcm  today.  I  do 
think  It  will  give  us  Tuesday  to  consider 
the  matter  without  the  pressure  of  a  vote 
immediately  after  that  conference.  It 
will  facilitate,  I  think,  the  agreement  to 
a  flntJ  vote  on  the  conference  report 
sometime  near  the  time  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 

OBOm  rOR  8XCES8  TODAT  Tn«TII.  MONDAY , 
MASCH     »*,     19S0 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 


stand  in  recess  mitU  tbe  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iiro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CNU>^  worn  RKCXOS  ON  MONDAY  VNTIL  SISO  AJL 
ON  TVKSDAY,  MABCH  SS,  ISSfl 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day, it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROTH  RIBOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  ordo'  entered 
into  to  call  up  the  Roth  resolution.  I  am 
not  mandated  to  call  it  up  by  that  order. 
but  I  am  authorized  to  call  it  up  and  I 
will  call  it  up.  because  it  was  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  called  up.  I 
am  authorized  to  call  it  up  after  con- 
sulting with  the  minority  leader  or  tlie 
acting  minority  leader,  whichever  is  the 
case,  no  later  than  next  Tuesday.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  call  it  up  on 
Monday  and  dispose  of  it  on  Monday  if 
the  parties  are  agreeaUe.  If  Mr.  Roth, 
the  sp(Hisor  of  the  resolution,  is  agree- 
able, I  shall  be  very  happy  to  call  it  up  (BX 
Monday,  or  I  can  wait  untU  Tuesday.  If 
we  do  not  call  it  up  on  Monday,  it  will  be 
called  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  finish  action  oa 
the  Roth  resolution  Tuesday.  There  is  a 
time  agreement  and  it  may  require  a 
long  day  on  Tuesday.  Hopefully,  it  will 
not. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  debate  will 
go  on  quite  at  length,  and  possible  that 
the  full  time  under  the  agreement  could 
beutiUzed. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  read  the  agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

Ordered,  Tbat  the  Majority  Leader,  after 
consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  be 
authorised,  not  later  than  Mar.  35,  1980,  to 
call  up  S.  Res.  380,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  relative  to  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  Congressional  budget  for 
1981,  and  that  when  be  does  so,  debate  on 
any  amendment  in  the  flrst  degree  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controlled  by  tbe  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  resolution,  the  Senator  from 
DeUware  (Mr.  Roth),  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degres  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  resolution,  and  debate 
on  any  debatable  motion,  including  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  following  final  action  on 
the  resolution,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  contioUed 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  resolution:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shaU  be  controlled  by  tbe 
majority  leader  or  his  designee:   Provided 
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further,  Thi  t  no  amendmant  th»t  Is  not 
germane  to  t  be  resolution  as  introduced  w 
to  a  first  com  urrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  yea; '  1981  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  resolution  debate 
shall  be  Umll  ed  to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  dl- 
Tided  and  omtrolled  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (11'.  Both)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  H  uskle) :  Provided,  That  the  said 
Senators,  or  slther  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  t  aelr  control  on  agreeing  to  the 
said  resolatk  n,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  orde  -. 

Ordered  fu  ther.  That  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit or  to  tabl  e  the  said  resolution  shall  be  in 
order. 

Ordered  fv  rther.  That  no  point  of  order 
against  the  resolution  itself  under  the 
Budget  Act  al  all  be  in  order. 

OROxa  roi ;  coNvxioKa  or  tre  benar, 

MAM  -a    33,    1980,     AT    »   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBI RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanl  nous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  conv  jning  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day be  changed  from  9:30  ajn.  to  9 
am. 

The  ACT  NG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wlthoi  It  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBI  RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  say,  th  it  debate  could  go  late  into 
the  evening.  But  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadersl  ip  to  finish  that  resolution 
if  it  takes  iJl  day  imtU  midnight  that 
night  to  do  :  t,  or  beyond,  because  I  want 
the  Senate  i  o  act  on  that  measure,  and 
I  want  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  excess 
profits  tax  ci  »nf erence  report,  and  I  want 
to  afford  all  the  time  that  is  reasonably 
necessary  fcr  those  who  wish  to  debate 
the  tax  conference  report. 

But  I  am  lold  that  some  of  those  who 
want  to  debate  the  conference  report  are 
out  of  town  today,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  day  to  Rebate  the  conference  report. 

I  would  b^  very  willing  to  come  in  to- 
morrow if  there  were  Senators  who 
wished  to  coi  ae  in  tomorrow  to  debate  it. 

If  any  Sei  lator  wishes  to  come  in  to- 
morrow to  debate  the  conference  report. 
I  hope  the  rfespective  cloakrooms  will  so 
Inform  me  t  nd  the  Senate  will  come  in 
tomorrow  tc  debate  the  conference  re- 
port. 

OBDIK    rOB      LXCnS    lO    •    A.M.    TOICOBKOW 

Mr.  ROBE  RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  mattei  of  fact,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  oday,  it  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 9  ajn.  tomorrow,  with  the  under- 
standing thit  I  can  personally  vitiate 
that  request  if  no  Senator  asks  me  to 
come  in  tom  }rrow  to  debate  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  then  objection? 

Without  0  Jjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBlfRT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  get  no 
request  fron^  any  Senator  to  debate  the 
conference  ileport,  I  will  vitiate  the  re- 
quest before  ^  day  is  over. 

I  doubt  ti  at  the  lights  will  be  on  In 
here  tomom  m  on  Senate  activities.  But 
if  any  Senate  >t  on  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  elthir  side  of  the  aisle,  wishes 


to  come  in  tomorrow  to  debate  the  con- 
ference report,  I  will  be  here  and  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session.  Otherwise,  tiie 
Senate,  at  the  close  of  business  today, 
will  go  over  until  Monday. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS   PROM    SATURDAT,   MARCH   23. 
ISSO,  TO  MONDAT,   MARCH   34,    1080 

Now,  in  the  event  a  Senatm-  wishes  to 
debate,  or  Senators  wish  to  debate,  the 
conference  report  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  be  in;  in  which  case,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  tomorrow,  if  it  is  in 
session  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  recess  at 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow  imtil  the 
hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  then  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  Tuesday,  which 
would  allow  for  the  setting  of  a  time 
and  date  for  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence that  such  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  because  I  know  efforts  are  being 
made  to  that  end,  and  they  are  efforts 
in  good  faith. 

But  I  would  also  say  that  if  that  agree- 
ment Is  not  reached  on  Tuesday,  then  I 
will  be  forced,  by  virtue  of  my  reluctantly 
having  offered  the  cloture  motion  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  will  be  forced  to  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  on  Wednesday.  In 
which  case,  there  would  be  repeated  clo- 
ture votes  each  day  until  such  time  as 
cloture  is  gotten,  even  if  it  takes  many 
days,  which  I  would  not  anticipate  being 
the  situation. 

ORDER    TO    VrriATB    ORDn   rOR    SESSION    ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
lest  there  may  be  some  feeling  that  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation  in 
which  there  is  wily  one  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber,  that  one  being  in  the 
Chair,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  with  respect  to  a  possible  session 
on  tomorrow  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
i  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed,  if 
no  other  Senator  wishes  to  conduct  fur- 
ther morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  being  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF 
1980— OONPERENX3E  REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  the  conference 
committee  report  on  HJl.  3919,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  conference  report  on  HJt.  3&19,  an  act 
to  Impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oU. 

The  Senate  resumed  considerati<m  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clei*  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  now  make 
the  request  sis  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning  or  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next,  whichever  the  majority  leader 
may  deem  fit,  after  consultation  with  the 
acting  Republican  leader;  that  a  session 
tomorrow  be  had  only  if  there  is  a  re- 
quest from  at  least  one  Senator  who  may 
wish  to  debate  the  windfall  profit  tax 
bill.  The  Senate  will  not  be  in  to  debate 
other  things,  but  may  debate  only  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill — if  the  Senate 
comes  in. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  this  way, 
I  will  be  allowed  to  recess  over  imtil  to- 
morrow, only  after  consultation  with  the 
acting  Republican  leader,  and  only  on 
one  condition:  that  a  Senator  who  feels 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation,  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  out,  so  that  his  voice  may 
be  heard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
may  be  able  to  use  his  oratorical,  per- 
suasive talents  to  convince  the  Senate 
and/or  the  Nation  that  his  view  is  in  the 
naticmal  interest  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference report.  Only  in  that  event  will 
there  be  a  session  on  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  is  fair.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  taken  any  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  other  Senators.  I  have  stood 
here,  and  I  am  willing  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all,  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  I  will  have  nothing  happen  to 
It  while  Senators  ^(^o  wish  to  debate 
this  conference  report  are  out  of  town 
and  are  away.  Or,  if  they  are  not  out 
of  town — if  they  are  in  their  oCBces, 
busy  in  committee  meetings,  perhaps — 
I  will  not  let  anything  happen  that  will 
prejudice  the  rights  of  any  Senator  (Hi 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  on  either  side 
of  the  question.  I  will  stand  here  imtll 
I  can  no  longer  stand  on  my  feet,  until 
I  have  dropped  to  this  carpet,  limp,  and 
untU  the  last  breath  has  left  this  body 
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of  clay,  to  protect  the  Interests  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  conference  report. 

This  Is  a  burning  issue,  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  there  are  Senators  who 
wish  to  debate  it  at  length.  It  will  be  my 
desire  to  protect  their  interests  and  to 
come  in  tomorrow,  if  need  be,  to  stay 
as  long  today  as  they  may  wish  to 
talk,  if  they  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  so-called  rule  allowing  "unlimited 
debate"  in  the  Senate. 

Also,  we  could  be  here  all  day  t(»nor- 
row.  I  would  even  be  willing  to  cancel 
my  press  conference  tomorrow,  if  neces- 
sary, and  we  could  go  into  the  evening 
tomorrow  and  debate  the  conference 
report  on  the  windfall  profit  tax;  and 
I  would  listen  with  bated  breath,  as  I 
am  sure  others  would,  to  what  may  be 
said  in  support  of  or  in  derogation  of 
this  conference  report. 

It  wounds  my  heart  to  believe  that 
we  may  be  rushing  to  a  decision  on  this 
conference  report  without  allowing  ade- 
quate time  and  opportunity  for  Sena- 
tors to  come  to  the  floor  and  speak  on 
the  conference  report.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  legislation  rushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate in  that  fashion. 

So  I  will  do  everything  I  can  imder 
the  rules — I  will  not  violate  any  law — 
I  will  to  anything  I  can  under  the  rules 
to  protect  the  interests  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  feel  bound  and  compelled  to 
d^ate  the  conference  report;  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  in  session  a  long  time 
today.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that 
this  might  Inconvenience  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fourth  estate,  but  so 
be  it.  The  public  must  hear  what  must 
be  said  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  So  we  may  be  in  a  long 
time  today,  if  Senators  wish  to  discuss 
this  matter. 

I  have  eaten  at  the  table  late  in  the 
evenings  many  times.  I  have  known  the 
experience  of  having  a  midnight  supper 
on  a  few  occasions.  But,  painful  as  it 
would  be,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  this,  if 
Senators  wished  to  speak  all  day  today, 
into  the  evening,  and  then  begin  early 
tomorrow,  and  throughout  the  day  of 
Saturday.  Saturday  is  only  the  sixth  day, 
not  the  seventh— at  least,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  Is  concerned. 

So  we  could  debate  the  matter  on 
tomorrow,  and  then  on  Monday  we  could 
come  In  earlier  than  12.  I  have  the  time 
set  for  12  o'clock  noon.  If  any  Senator 
wishes  me  to  bring  the  Senate  in  earlier 
on  Monday,  I  wish  our  cloakrooms  would 
advise  me,  and  we  will  come  in  earlier. 
We  could  come  in  at  9  o'clock.  I  am  a  9 
o'clock  fellow  in  a  10  o'clock  town,  but 
we  could  come  in  at  9  on  Monday,  and 
we  could  stay  late  on  Monday,  late  into 
the  evening. 

Regrettably,  on  Tuesday,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  debate  this  conference  report, 
because  the  Senate  will  be  considering 
the  Roth  resolution.  But  on  Wednesday. 
I  hope  we  will  either  vote  for  cloture  or 
nave  an  agreement  that  will  allow  for 
a  final  vote. 

I  can  see  from  the  youthful  face  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
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homa  (Mr.  Boren),  who  presides  over 
the  Senate  today  with  a  degree  of  skill 
and  dignity  and  efficiency  that  is  so 
rare  as  a  day  in  June,  that  he  is  in  full 
accord  with  everything  I  have  said.  He 
is  willing  to  debate  this  matter,  also. 

I  do  not  often  make  speeches  on  the 
floor,  and  I  do  not  often  talk  long,  but 
I  just  thought  I  would  take  the  occasion 
to  assure  my  colleagues  who  wish  to 
debate  the  conference  report  that  now 
is  the  time.  Time  is  eternal;  and  even 
though  it  inconveniences  the  fourth 
estate,  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  if 
Senators  wish  to  discuss  the  conference 
report. 

People  are  sitting  on  the  edges  of 
their  seats  in  the  galleries,  waiting  for 
this  debate  to  break  out,  waiting  to  hear 
those  who  wish  to  excoriate  the  con- 
ference report  and  those  who  wish  to 
report  it,  and  I  hope  Senators  will  not 
disappoint  them. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that — I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  good  to  be  repetitious 
too  often — ^I  take  my  Chair  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1989,  the  Senate  will  have 
reached  its  200th  anniversary. 

The  flrst  Senate  met  in  1789,  and  over 
a  month  elapsed  before  a  quorum  was 
established.  For  the  flrst  5  years  of  the 
Senate's  existence,  it  met  behind  closed 
doors. 

The  SenatD  upon  establishing  a  quo- 
rum appointed  a  committee  of  flve  to 
recommend  rules  for  the  Senate,  and  the 
committee  of  five  recommended  19  stand- 
ing rules  that  the  Senate  adopted  on 
April  16, 1789. 

They  were  approved  and  since  that 
year  of  1789  the  Senate  has  operated 
with  but  a  few  rules.  They  have  varied 
from  time  to  time  and  in  one  form  or 
another  most  of  the  original  19  rules  are 
still  among  the  current  50  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Like  the  common  law,  the  Senate  oper- 
ates largely  on  the  basis  of  precedents 
that  have  been  built  up  over  the  inter- 
vening years,  and  those  precedents  are 
compiled  in  a  book  entitled  "Senate  Pro- 
cedure." There  are  1.040  pages  in  that 
book  of  procedure,  including  the  appen- 
dixes but  not  the  index. 

Now  those  precedents  largely  guide 
the  Parliamentarian  as  the  Parliamen- 
tarian advises  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  unlike  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  made  up  of  two  Members 
from  each  State.  There  being  50  States, 
there  are  100  Senators. 

The  Senate,  unlike  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, has  Its  Presiding  Officer 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
£tates.  And  in  the  other  body  the  Speak- 
er, who  is  the  presiding  officer,  is  chosen 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  other  body.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
have  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  Speaker  chosen 
was  not  a  Member  of  that  body. 

In  the  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  pro  tempore  presides  over  the 
Senate.  The  President  pro  tempore  is 
chosen  by  his  colleagues  and  he  is  chosen 
to  serve  until  he  is  replaced. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  has 
to  be  chosen  every  2  years.  The  majority 
whip,  the  minority  leader,  the  minority 
whip,  the  other  members  of  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  chooen 
every  2  years.  The  President  pro  tempore 
is  not  necessarily  chosen  every  2  yean. 
He  may  serve  his  full  6-year  term  if  not 
replaced  by  his  colleagues  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  Democrats  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle;  the  minority  sits  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  Republicans  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  one  independent  in  the  Senate 
and  that  independent  Is  the  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia,  Harry  Flood  Btrd, 
Jr.,  with  whose  illustrious  father  I  served 
in  the  Senate. 

£o  at  the  present  time  there  are  58 
Democrats,  one  independent,  and  41  Re- 
publicans. 

The  Senate  operates  largely  on  the 
basis  of  unanimous-consent  agreements, 
comity,  courtesy,  and  understanding. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  s 
more  complicated  set  of  rules  and  has 
more  rules  than  the  Senate. 

As  I  say,  the  Senate  is  a  body  in  which 
debate  is  said  to  be  unlimited  but  it  can 
be  cut  off  by  cloture  motion.  Unlimited 
debate  is  sometime  referred  to  as  a  fili- 
buster. There  have  been  several  fili- 
busters in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
I  once  engaged  in  one  myself.  I  spoke 
16  hours,  beginning  at  6  o'clock,  give  or 
take  a  little,  on  one  evening,  and  winding 
up  my  statement  on  the  next  day  at 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Others  have  spoken  longer.  But  there 
is  a  legislative  tool  which  can  be  invoked 
to  stop  filibusters.  That  is  rule  XJUL 
Under  rule  XXII.  which  is  the  cloture 
motion  rule,  cloture  today  requires  60 
Senators  to  shut  off  debate. 

A  Senator  can  stand  on  his  feet  as 
long  as  he  wishes  to  stand,  and  talk.  He 
can  stand  2  days,  3  days.  He  has  that 
prerogative,  that  privilege,  to  stand  on 
his  feet.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  sit 
down  and  speak  except  by  imanimous 
consent. 

He  is  not  allowed  to  walk  off  this 
fioor  or  he  will  lose  the  floor  unless  he 
does  so  by  unanimous  consent. 

We  have  not  had  a  filibuster  for  a 
while,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  have  one 
soon. 
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I  say  bils  may  originate  in  either 
body.  Bills  b  >come  law  after  passing  both 
bodies  precL  ely  with  the  same  language, 
being  signel  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore or  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore, sent  ts  the  President  and  signed 
by  the  President  or  if  the  President 
does  not  atach  his  signature  they  be- 
come law  w  thout  his  signature  after  10 
days  have  pt  issed. 

Joint  resolutions  perform  the  same 
purpose.  Th  ;y  become  law  also  if  passed 
by  both  hou  ses,  are  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  allowed  to  become  law  without 
his  signaturi  i  after  10  days. 

Concurrer  t  resolutions,  however,  are 
resolutions  i  ?hich  deal  with  the  business 
only  of  the  two  houses,  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  A  motion  to  adjourn  is 
usually  effictuated  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  oi  iginating  in  either  body,  go- 
ing to  the  ot  ler  body,  and  being  adopted. 
As  I  say,  it  c  sntrols  the  business  between 
the  two  hou!  es. 

A  simple  i  esolution  is  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  g  Dvems  only  the  Senate  itself 
or  a  House  r  {solution  which  governs  only 
the  House.  Those  are  housekeeping 
resolutions. 

Thousand!  of  bills  are  introduced 
every  year  i:  i  every  session  and  in  every 
Congress,  but  only  a  few  hundred  bills 
and  resoluti  >ns  finally  become  law. 

The  leglsli  itive  process  is  based  on  the 
committee  lystem.  We  have  standing 
committees  n  the  Senate,  each  commit- 
tee having  j  irisdiction  over  certain  sub- 
ject matter,  and  each  committee  handles 
certain  typei ;  of  bills. 

Committas  conduct  hearings  on  the 
bills,  may  r»port  the  bills  unfavorably 
to  the  Senal  e  or  favorably;  may  amend 
the  bills,  ma  j  kill  the  bills. 

When  billj  i  are  reported  to  the  Senate 
they  are  pla  ;ed  on  this  calendar  of  busi- 
ness and  th<  y  are  called  up  in  due  time, 
if  at  all,  by  the  majority  leader,  and 
debated,  am  I  in  many  instances  unani- 
mous-consei  it  agreements  are  gotten 
thereon  so  tl  lat  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  time  for  (  ebate  and  a  certain  amount 
of  time  for  (  ach  amendment,  and  so  on. 

(Mr.  HE*  LIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROBl  RT  C.  BYRD.  The  Members 
of  the  Senite  serve  6  years;  Members 
of  the  Housf  serve  2  years.  If  a  Member 
of  the  Hou^e  dies,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  cannot  appoint  a  Member  of  that 
body  to  fill  1  he  vacancy.  There  never  has 
been  a  Member  appointed  to  the  other 
body. 

In  the  anate,  if  a  Member  dies  or 
retires,  the  Governor  of  the  State  can 
appoint  ancther  person  to  fill  that  va- 
cancy until  the  next  election. 

If  the  Piesident  vetoes  a  bill  or  a 
joint  resoluJon,  that  bill  can  still  be- 
come law  i  both  Houses  override  the 
President's   reto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  this  GDvemment  of  ours  we  have 
three  sepaiate,  equal,  and  coordinate 
branches,  th  e  executive  brsmch.  the  legis- 
lative branch,  and  the  judicial  branch. 

The  legis:  ative  branch  has  two  equal 
and  coordln  ite  branches,  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  face  t  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  faces  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  The 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  faces 
south:  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  House 
faces  north. 

In  the  Senate  for  many  years  we  did 
not  have  this  public  address  equipment. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  we  did 
not  use  it.  We  spoke  louder.  People  could 
hear  us  from  the  galleries.  We  did  not 
have  to  have  the  public  address  system, 
and  many  of  us  resisted  installing  the 
public  address  system  because  we 
thought  it  would  take  something  away 
from  the  Senate,  from  its  tradition,  from 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  so  forth. 

But  it  is  best  that  we  use  these.  We 
can  be  heard  in  our  own  offices  so  that 
at  any  time  when  there  are  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  galleries  and  they  may  won- 
der where  their  Senators  are,  why  this 
Chamber  is  so  empty,  they  may  be  as- 
sured that  Senators  are  in  their  offices 
listening  to  what  is  being  said  or  in  the 
committee  listening  to  what  is  being  said. 
So  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  this  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  advocated  for  a  long  time  that 
we  have  electronic  voting  in  the  Senate. 
Back  in  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates where  I  once  served  we  vote  by 
pushing  a  little  button.  If  we  vote  against 
we  vote  "no,"  and  a  red  light  shows  on 
the  wall.  If  we  vote  "aye,"  a  green  light 
shows. 

Here  in  the  Senate  we  do  not  have  that 
electronic  voting  because  we  only  have 
100  Members  and  we  can  call  the  roll,  the 
clerk  can  call  the  roll,  in  15  minutes  or 
10  minutes,  and  Senators  answer  to  their 
names  or  if  the  roll  is  completely  called 
they  may  still  vote.  A  Senator  can  vote 
until  such  time  as  the  Chair  announces 
the  vote.  Once  the  Chair  announces  the 
vote  no  Senator  can  vote. 

The  Senate,  I  think,  is  the  greatest 
deliberative  ixxly  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
forum  in  which  the  States  are  repre- 
sented equally.  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia with  their  huge  populations  are  rep- 
resented equally  with  West  Virginia  with 
its  population  of  less  than  2  million.  It 
has  the  same  number  of  Senators  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has,  the  State  of 
California  has,  and  the  State  of  Texas 
has.  So  each  State  has  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

In  the  other  body  the  representation 
is  based  on  the  population  of  the  States 
and  according  to  a  very  complex  for- 
mula of  apportionment. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  Senate,  over 
the  Presiding  Officer,  are  the  words 
"E  Pluribus  Unimi."  I  am  told  that 
means  "All  for  one  and  one  for  all." 

To  my  left  over  the  Chamber  door,  are 
the  words  "Novus  Ordo  Seclorum."  I  am 
told  that  that  means  "A  new  order  of  the 


Over  to  my  right  are  the  words  "An- 
nuit  Coeptis."  I  am  told  that  that  means 
"God  is  always  watching  over  us." 

And  behind  me  are  the  words  "In  God 
We  Trust." 

So  here  on  the  walls  of  this  Chamber 
are  inscribed  the  words  which  indicate 
that  running  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country — and  we  find  words  all  over 
the  buildings  and  monuments  and  me- 


morials in  Washington — the  men  and 
women  who  founded  this  country  be- 
Ueved  in  a  divine  being. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  our  $1  bill — and 
there  went  a  quarter  and  a  nickel  and  a 
dime  on  the  floor.  I  will  get  them.  I  have 
one  grandson  who  collects  nickels.  I  must 
not  let  that  nickel  get  away.  I  have  an- 
other one  who  collects  dimes  and  a  cou- 
ple of  granddaughters  who  will  take 
anything  I  give  them,  nickels,  dimes,  or 
quarters,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Well,  on  this  dollar  bill,  we  find  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pyramid,  but  we  note  that  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  was  never  finished. 
And  also  we  see  over  the  top  of  that 
pyramid  a  picture  of  an  eye.  And  on 
that  we  also  see  the  words  "annuit  coep- 
tis," "novus  ordo  seclorum,"  and  "in  God 
we  trust." 

I  wonder  why  that  pyramid  was  not 
finished.  It  was  meant  to  remind  us  that 
our  work  is  never  finished  as  we  serve 
this  Republic.  Our  work  is  never  done. 
And,  therefore,  again,  we  are  reminded 
that  an  all  seeing  eye  is  always  watching 
over  this  Nation.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  eye  that  we  see  on  the  dollar  bill. 
And  we  are  reminded  that  He  doth  bless 
oiu-  undertakings  and  that  this  Republic 
and  this  system  does  represent  a  new 
order  of  the  ages. 

Well,  I  see  that  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa seeks  to  conduct  some  morning 
business,  so  for  the  time  being  I  will  re- 
lent and  relinquish.  But  suffice  it  to  say 
that  as  long  as  the  people  have  the  U.S. 
Senate,  as  long  as  they  have  Congress — 
Congress  is  made  up  of  both  bodies.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Many  people  think  of  the  Congress  only 
as  the  other  body.  But  Congress  is  made 
up  of  both  bodies. 

As  long  as  the  people  have  the  Con- 
gress, they  will  have  a  republic.  Without 
the  Congress,  &s  Franklin  Roosevelt  said, 
ours  would  cease  to  be  a  republic. 

Congress  is  much  maligned.  It  is  a 
moving  target.  It  is  a  faceless  target.  It 
is  convenient.  The  cartoonists  have  al- 
ways lampooned  the  Congress.  The  col- 
umnists have  always  lampooned  the 
Congress. 

People  do  not  see  it  as  an  individual. 
They  see  it  as  a  mass  of  individuals. 
There  are  535  Members  in  these  two 
houses;  100  here,  435  over  there. 

They  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  person,  as  an  individual.  They 
see  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  as  an  in- 
dividual. The  people  of  Oklahoma  see 
him  as  their  Senator,  an  indivlduad.  The 
people  of  Alabama  see  the  distin^ished 
Senator  who  now  presides  over  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Heplin,  who  is  formerly  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ala- 
bama, as  a  Senator,  as  an  individual. 

They  see  the  Senate  and  they  see  the 
Congress  as  just  a  mass  of  people.  They 
do  not  criticize  their  individual  Senators 
so  much.  Some  do.  But  they  are  not  as 
likely  to  critic*  ze  the  individual  as  they 
are  a  mass  of  individuals. 

So  the  Congress  is  the  butt  and  the 
target  of  unfair  criticism  and  sometimes 
the  target  of  fair  criticism. 

We  hear  so  much  about  Congress  rat- 
ing so  low  in  the  polls.  Well,  that  is  one  of 
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the  reasons  why.  People  just  associate 
Congress  as  a  mass  of  individuals.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  us  do  not  conduct 
ourselves  in  a  way  that  would  bring  cred- 
it to  the  Congress.  But,  in  the  main,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  high-type  individuals  who 
are  just  as  patriotic  as  anyone  else  is 
patriotic.  They  come  from  all  walks  of 
life. 

I  once  welded  in  a  shipyard.  I  once 
worked  in  a  meatmarket;  eo  did  Shake- 
speare. He  worked  in  his  father's  meat 
shop.  And  I  play  the  fiddle;  so  did  Thom- 
as Jefferson.  Some  of  us  are  coal  miners, 
some  are  farmers,  some  are  businessmen, 
some  are  ministers,  and  sMne  are  law- 
yers. We  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  And 
we  are  just  as  good  and  just  as  bad  as 
the  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  the  main,  they  have  a  higher  public 
trust,  though.  ITiey  have  a  higher  re- 
sponsibility than  does  the  average  citizen. 
They  have  a  public  trust.  And  we  should 
be  held  to  higher  standards. 

But  it  is  easy  to  criticize  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  not  bemoaning  that  fact.  That 
is  just  a  fact  of  life.  I  suppose  Congress 
has  been  criticized  in  every  age  and  in 
every  era  and  in  every  season  throughout 
its  history. 

But  you  go  down  there  and  ask  that 
person,  who  is  retired  and  on  social  se- 
curity, who  passed  the  social  security 
laws  in  which  he  gets  his  monthly  ben- 
efits? The  Congress. 

Go  out  and  ask  the  veteran  who  passed 
the  laws  for  his  disability  benefits  or  his 
GI  education  benefits?  The  Congress. 

Talk  to  all  walks  of  life.  Ask  the  coal 
miner  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
sit  down  and  bargain  collectively  with 
management  about  his  working  hours, 
his  wages,  and  his  living  conditions? 
Congress  passed  the  laws. 

So  it  is  ea.sy  to  just  follow  the  herd 
instinct  and  criticize  the  Congress  be- 
cause everybody  else  seems  to  do  it.  But 
when  one  stops  to  think.  Congress  is  just 
what  the  people  make  it. 

I  have  found,  may  I  say  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
that  people  who  usually  grouse  first,  last, 
and  most  are  the  people  who  do  not 
bother  to  go  and  vote  on  election  day. 

I  often  pride  myself  as  one  who  has 
unlimited  patience.  But  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  had  great 
patience  today.  As  always,  he  has  that 
smile  that  wins  friends  for  him  in  the 
Senate  and  wins  friends  for  him  in  Okla- 
homa. He  is  an  inspiration  to  work  with 
and  a  very  pleasant  colleague  and  a  very 
effective  one. 

I  apollogize  to  him  for  taking  so  much 
time  here.  But  I  thought  that,  while  no 
Senator  has  shown  up  to  debate  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
I  would  just  take  this  occasion  to  rem- 
inisce a  little  about  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  talk  more  about  it.  I 
can  go  on  and  on  and  on,  like  Tennyson's 
brook,  talking  about  the  Senate. 

We  used  to  have  cupspidors  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  do  not  have  them  anymore.  Not 
many  Senators  chew  tobacco. 

There  have  been  Senators  who  have 
been  arrested  on  this  floor  for  carrying 
guns.  Back  during  the  days  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  when  he  was  presiding  over 


the  Senate  there  was  a  certain  Senator 
who  did  not  like  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
that  Senator  tried  to  engage  Martin  Van 
Buren  in  an  argument,  I  suppose  hoping 
to  provoke  the  Presiding  Officer.  Later, 
the  Senator  was  found  to  have  been 
carrying  a  gun  and  he  was  arrested. 

Senators  have  challenged  other  Sena- 
tors to  duels,  and  upon  more  than  one  oc- 
casion a  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress 
has  been  killed  in  a  duel. 

There  have  been  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  killed  others  in  duels.  At  least 
in  one  instance  I  know  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  who  shot  another  man 
in  a  duel  and  killed  him,  and  a  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  who  killed 
a  man. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  might  yield  to 
me,  and  I  will  say  that  my  imanlmous 
consent  request  will  not  bear  upon  dur- 
ing or  present  any  challenge. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  First,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  out  of  order  notwithstanding 
the  Pastore  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  As  always,  it  is  a  distinct  priv- 
ilege to  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom.  I 
do  not  think  he  has  ever  spoken  with 
more  wisdom  and  perspicacity  than  he 
has  today.  I  am  siu-e  that  those  in  their 
offices  have  interrupted  their  other  work 
to  listen  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  today. 

I  would  want  to  say  to  him  that  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  pending  piece  of  legis- 
lation are  meditating  on  it  perhaps 
rather  than  speaking.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  is  happening,  that  they  are  med- 
itating on  this  piece  of  pending 
business. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Boren  propoimded 
a  unanimous  consent  request  with  re- 
spect to  a  star  print,  which  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  today's  Record.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
allowing  this  interruption.  I  will  again 
say  that  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  it 
has  certainly  been  my  observatirai  that 
this  body  performs  its  work  and  meets 
its  responsibilities  in  a  much  better 
fashion  than  it  would  otherwise  because 
of  his  able  leadership,  because  of  his  wis- 
dom, because  of  his  patience  in  working 
with  the  individual  Members  to  move  the 
business  of  the  Senate  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  him  and  to  all 
of  the  wisdom  which  he  has  shared  par- 
ticularly with  the  new  Members  and  for 
his  willingness  to  share  with  us  the  l)ene- 
fit  of  his  experience  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  long  standing  and  as  the  leader 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  very,  very  apprecia- 
tive of  that  and  I  deem  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  recognize  him  as  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  to 
recognize  him  personally  as  a  Member 
of  the  majority  party,  as  my  own  leader. 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  him. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  just  like 
to  say  further  that  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  a  desk  with  his  name  on  It. 
In  the  other  body,  the  Members  do  not 
have  desks.  There  are  435  Members  who 
do  not  have  desks.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  desk  at  which  I  am  now  stand- 
ing was  the  desk  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  now 
the  desk  of  Senator  Johh  Stehhis.  Ot 
Mississippi. 

Over  here  is  the  desk  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

Senators  will  note  that  all  these  desks 
have  hinges  on  them  and  a  lid  except  the 
one  I  have  Just  referred  to.  It  has  no 
hinge  and  no  lid.  It  was  the  desk  of  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Webster.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkim)  presently 
sits  at  this  desk. 

Senators  used  to  have  snuff  boxes. 
Many  of  the  Senators  in  the  olden  days 
used  snuff,  Copenhagen  or  whatever.  And 
they  had  the  old  quills  with  which  to 
write.  We  still  have  the  Uttle  containers. 
I  think  it  is  sand  that  is  in  that  con- 
tainer. In  the  olden  days  when  we  did 
not  have  the  fountain  pens  that  we  have 
today  they  used  quills.  There  is  still  the 
ink  container.  They  would  dip  the  quills 
in  the  ink  containers  and  write  on  their 
paper,  and  then  this  sand  would  blot  the 
ink. 

But  the  Senate  has  changed  a  little  bit 
over  the  years.  The  old  order  changeth. 
Each  day  Senators  have  on  their  desk  the 
Congressional  Record.  That  Cowgrb- 
sioNAL  Record  has  in  it  the  proceedings 
of  the  previous  day.  On  one  day  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  the 
first  part  of  the  Record,  followed  by  the 
Senate.  The  next  day  the  Senate  will 
have  the  first  part  of  the  Record,  tal- 
lowed by  the  House. 

In  the  back  of  the  Record  is  the  Dolly 
Digest  which  is  information  as  to  the 
program  for  the  day,  as  to  what  occurred 
the  day  l)efore,  as  to  what  the  program 
for  the  following  day  will  be,  what  bills 
were  introduced,  what  resolutions  were 
introduced,  what  actions  were  taken  on 
these  measures,  and  so  on.  So  it  is  a  very 
convenient  textbook  for  those  who  read 
it. 

Now  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  has 
arrived  in  the  Chamber,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  he  wishes  to  discuss  the  windfall 
profit  tax  conference  report.  I  will  desist 
imtil  a  later  date  from  talking  further 
about  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Seiator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yidd  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Since  we  are  talking 
about  how  we  do  business  and  what  our 
history  is,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Paul  Oilman  of  my  staff  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  fioOT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  is  our  way  of  get- 
ting the  U.S.  Senate  to  agree  to  matters. 
If  anyone  wants  to  object,  one  single 
Senator  can  say,  "I  object"  to  that  kind 
of  request,  regardless  of  whether  it  be 
involving  a  staff  member  or  any  diverse 
matter.  It  will  not  be  granted. 
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difficult  to  run  a  democracy, 
difficult  to  run  an  institution 
100  men  and  women.  You 
a  little  bit  of  the  diversity  in 
of  this  institution,  but  no  one 
t^iink  that  there  is  not  great 
opinion,  philosophy,  ideas, 
yet  here  today — whether 
from  New  Mexico,  or  a 
from  New  Hampsliire,  or  a 
leader  from  West  Virginia, 
credit  and  to  your  credit,  Mr. 
with  all  that  diversity  and 
>f  opiniCHi  and  difficult  par- 
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gpould  yield  the  floor  to  you. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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continued  with  considera- 
conference  report. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  want 

a  little  while  this  morning 

1  lending  legislation.  Since  this 

report  has  already  passed  the 

and   it  is   not   before   the 

m  ordinary  bill,  but,  rather, 

report — which   means 

of   our   body    and    the 

sat  down  and  conferred  on 

and  resolved  them  and 

this  conference  report — it  is 

process  to  try  to  call  to  the 

the  Senate  and  the  people 

what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

amend  it  here,  on  the  floor; 

propose   amendments   that 

up  what  it  is  all  about  and 

speciflc  revisions  in  it  might 

ire  just  looking  at  the  entire 

vote  yes  or  no. 

what  good  purpose  I  could 

today.  I  concluded  that  the 

to  open  this  short  hour  or 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  with 

I  received.  It  is  a  very  short 

from  a  lady  named  Sheila 

15  Tyler  Road.  Northwest,  in 

N.  Mex.  She  greets  me  and 

following,  in  effect: 

oppose  the  windfEill  proflt 

;annot  beUeve  the  entire  U.S. 

this  biU.  The  middle 

to  catch  it  again,  as  are 

Nho  are  receiving  a  small  sum 

I  just  cannot  believe  our 

is  going  to  be  able  to 

as  70  percent  of  any  profits 

like  myself,  a  small  royalty 

receive. 
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The  Federal  Government  did  it  with- 
out explaining  it  in  simple  language  so 
we  lay  people  could  understand.  And 
now,  I  am  told,  it  is  too  late. 

I  cannot  believe  what  I  am  hearing 
and  seeing.  I  am  totally  opposed  to  this 
tax,  as  are  many  of  my  friends — who  did 
not  imderstand  it  imtil  it  was  apparently 
too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  this  good  lady 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Albuqtterqxte,  N.  Mex., 

March  16,  1980. 

Dkam  Senator  Domenicx  :  This  Is  to  oppose 
the  Windfall  Profits  T&x  BUI.  I  can  not  be- 
Ueve the  entire  House  approved  of  this  BUI. 

The  middle  class  Is  going  to  catch  It  again 
as  are  the  people  who  are  receiving  a  small 
sum  from  royalties.  I  Just  can't  believe  the 
government  is  going  to  be  able  to  take  as 
much  as  70  percent  of  any  profits  the  people 
might  receive. 

The  Federal  Government  did  it  without 
explaining  It  In  simple  language  so  we  lay 
people  could  understand,  now  It  Is  too  late. 

I  am  totally  against  this  Tax  as  are  a  num- 
ber of  my  friends. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Sheila  F.  Seifert. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Perhaps  she  could 
have  added  to  her  letter  that  Americans 
who  listen  to  the  political  rhetoric  about 
this  bill  assumed  that  the  big  oil  com- 
panies were  going  to  get  taxed  and  that 
that  did  not  make  any  difference,  be- 
cause we  ought  to  tax  them  because 
they  are  making  so  much  money,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  affect  anybody  else  but 
them.  They  are,  somehow,  going  to  con- 
tribute in  taxes  $227  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  and  they  should  pay  that  tax; 
they  are  the  ones  who  caused  all  the 
problems,  the  rhetoric  went  on  to  say, 
so  let  us  tax  them  and  let  us  get  to  the 
problem. 

Well,  they  may  be  part  of  the  problem, 
but  the  problem  of  America's  energy  de- 
pendence and  the  crisis  that  this  great 
free  democracy  finds  itself  in  today  is 
that  the  life  blood  of  our  growth — that 
is,  energy,  and  in  particular,  crude  oil — 
comes  from  foreign  coimtries  that  could 
not  care  less  what  happens  to  us  and 
this  oil  comes  to  us  in  such  quantities 
that  we  cannot  do  without  it  any  longer. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  where  it  is 
true  that  countries  in  the  world  that 
most  Americans  cannot  even  say  the 
name  of  properly  and  do  not  even  know 
where  they  are  already  telling  the 
United  States,  "You  do  this  or  we  don't 
sell  you  any  more  oil."  Or,  "You  do  that 
and  we  will  raise  the  price  30  percent 
more."  Or,  "You  interfere  with  what  we 
think  is  right  or  in  any  way  get  in- 
volved inconsistent  with  us  and  we  will 
just  make  you  cry  'uncle'." 

That  is  true,  we  are  in  that  position. 
And  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around.  But  if  you  have  listened  to  the 
rhetoric  of  the  last  8  or  9  months,  this 
bill  is  going  to  solve  all  that.  The  comer- 
stone  of  an  American  energy  policy:  $227 
billion  in  taxes,  take  it  from  the  big  oil 
companies. 

"nie  problem  Is,  as  we  just  heard  from 
this  one  lady  in  my  home  city,  we  are  not 


going  to  take  it  from  big  oil  companies. 
We  are  going  to  take  it  from  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  royalty  owners,  who  in- 
vested just  like  anyone  else  who  has  any 
kind  of  investment  in  this  coimtry,  large 
and  small.  Some  Americans  have  a  sav- 
ings account  and  they  get  interest  on  it. 
Some  have  a  small  business  and  they 
work  at  it  and  get  some  money  from  it. 
Some  Americans  buy  a  little  stock  in 
American  companies  and  they  expect  to 
make  some  proflt  from  it. 

Well,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  wake  up  in  a  few  weeks 
and  some  of  their  royalty  checks  will 
begin  to  disappear.  It  will  come  to  the 
Federal  Giovernment  as  part  of  this  $227 
billion  energv  tax,  the  so-called  windfall. 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  lady  who  wrote 
to  me  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  do  not  think  thev  are  getting  any 
windfall  in  their  royalty  checks. 

We  are  very  worried  about  the  elderly 
and  inflation.  Many  of  them  have  a  little 
income  coming  in  from  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  and  some  have  a  little  royalty 
income.  Certainly,  they  did  not  under- 
stand that  they  are  going  to  lose  70  per- 
cent of  their  fuiure  increases,  all  in  this 
wonderful  spirit  of  solving  an  American 
energy  problem  and  of  getting  big  oil  to 
pay  from  what  many  thought  was  an 
excessive  profit. 

Then  we  flnd  that  85  to  90  percent  of 
all  the  new  oil  found  in  America — and 
God  knows,  we  have  to  flnd  more,  not 
less,  with  45  percent  dependence  on 
foreign  countries.  The  American  people 
would  support  wholeheartedly  a  national 
program  that  would  encourage  more,  not 
less,  development  of  American  crude  oil. 
And  what  do  we  find?  Eighty  to  eighty- 
five  percent  has  not  been  found  by  major 
oil  companies  but  by  independent  oil 
companies — Independent  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  take  a  lot  of  risk  and  a 
lot  of  chance. 

They  go  out  and  flnd  oil.  And  every- 
body ought  to  know  they  are  going  to 
pay  this  tax.  too.  Not  big  oil.  but.  literally. 
13,000  independent  oil  producers.  I  sub- 
mit most  Americans  would  say,  "Let 
them  make  money  and  produce  oil.  We 
would  rather  pay  it  to  them  than  to 
Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia,  or  some  foreign 
country  that  we  are  paying  it  to,  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  pay  it  to." 

Let  me  set  that  one  into  perspective. 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  faced  a  point  in 
his  presidency  that  he  had  to  send  a 
budget  to  the  U.S.  Congress  that  broke 
$100  billion,  he  stewed  and  suffered  over 
it  and  was  concerned  because  the  magic 
number  was  go'ng  to  be  broken.  For  the 
first  tfme.  we  were  going  to  spend  a  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  in  our  National  Gov- 
emment's  efforts. 

This  year  we  will  spend  $100  billion 
to  buv  oil  from  foreign  countries.  We 
will  send  hard-earned  American  dollars 
from  our  productivity  to  foreign  coim- 
tries to  buy  their  oil  to  keep  us  alive. 

While  those  independent  businessmen 
that  produce  oil  are  growing  smaller  in 
number  because  of  our  policies — that  was 
over  20.000  15  vears  ago  and  there  are 
about  12  500  todav — we  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  need  this  bill  because 
we  want  to  tax  big  oil. 
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This  bill  taxes,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, each  and  every  one  of  those  12,500 
independent  oil  producers  in  America, 
for  the  most  part,  exactly  the  way  we  are 
going  to  tax  Exxon,  Standard  of  Indiana, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Seven 
Sisters  and  the  20  top  oil  companies  in 
the  country. 

The  American  people  do  not  know 
that.  This  lady  who  wrote  to  me  with 
reference  to  herself  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  royalty  owners  who  are 
setting  taxed,  and  the  American  people 
'lid  not  understand  that. 

The  people  ask  why  we  come  down 
here  to  the  fioor  to  talk.  Well,  it  is  too 
Jate,  in  some  respects.  It  seems  rather 
inevitable.  It  seems  rather  inevitable 
that  we  are  bound  and  determined  to  tax 
our  way  out  of  this  energy  problem.  We 
have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  but 
we  seem  boimd  and  determined  to  do  it. 

We  were  also  going  to  take  this  bill 
and  all  the  money  we  got  out  of  it,  we 
would  do  a  couple  of  things,  help  those 
that  need  help  the  most,  our  poor  people 
that  cannot  afford  energy  bills,  and  then 
use  the  rest  to  develop  energy. 

That  is  a  joke.  Have  we  ever  seen 
the  Federal  Government  produce  any 
energy?  They  produce  a  lot  of  it  in  terms 
of  paperwork,  rules  and  regulations,  and 
speeches.  But  the  U.S.  Government 
does  not  produce  any  oil,  does  not  pro- 
duce any  gas. 

For  the  most  part,  its  policies  are 
counterproductive  and  cause  us  to  pro- 
duce less. 

It  looks  now  as  though  we  will  not  even 
try  to  use  substantial  portions  of  this 
money  to  produce  energy.  This  bill  comes 
out  of  conference  and  it  has  three  or  four 
uses  of  the  money,  and  the  use  of  it  to 
invest  in  alternate  forms  of  energy  by 
way  of  subsidizing  some  of  them,  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  like, 
are  not  even  found  to  be  among  the  big- 
gest users  of  this  tax  as  we  move  down 
the  next  10  years  and  try  to  spend  it 
for  the  purposes  it  was  originally  in- 
tended. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  here  in 
the  Senate,  the  issue  of  the  independent 
oil  producer  was  discussed  in  great 
detail. 

I  remember  when  we  were  talking 
about  trying  to  create  some  kind  of  ex- 
emption in  this  new  tax  package  to  en- 
courage, rather  than  discourage,  inde- 
pendent producers  of  the  United  States.  I 
remember  people  came  to  the  floor  with 
sheets  of  paper  that  were  given  them 
by  the  U.S.  Etepartment  of  the  Treasury, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  and  these 
experts  out  of  Washington  had  all 
punched  into  their  little  computers  that 
the  independents  do  not  need  an  exemp- 
tion, they  do  not  need  any  additional 
money  to  produce  oil,  if  we  do  this  it 
will  not  produce  any  more  oil. 

I  remember  that  I  came  down  here 
and  said,  "Who  do  you  want  to  trust?  Do 
you  want  to  trust  the  prophets  of  gloom, 
or  do  you  want  to  trust  thousands  of  in- 
dependent businessmen  and  wcnnen?  Do 
you  want  to  turn  them  loose?  Say  that 
we  want  them  to  make  money  and  go  out 
and  find  oil?" 


How  can  we  measure?  I  said,  "How 
can  you  measure  what  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity is  going  to  do?  How  can  you  meas- 
ure what  it  would  do  if  another  5,000, 
6,000,  or  7,000  independents  were  added 
to  that  group  and  went  out  and  tried  to 
find  energy  for  the  United  States?" 

Well,  we  prevailed  in  the  Senate  and 
we  had  an  independent  exemption.  It.  at 
least,  Uved  up,  to  a  small  extent,  to  the 
rhetoric  that  had  been  thrown  around 
the  United  States.  It  said  that  this  would 
principally  be  a  tax  on  major  oil  and  we 
would  give  the  independents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  they  are  different 
from  the  major  oil  companies,  that  they 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  borrow,  that 
they  invest  almost  everything  they  get 
out  of  the  ground  back  into  energy. 

Why  do  we  want  to  take  it  away  from 
them?  That  is  precisely  what  we  would 
want  them  to  do. 

I  think  the  flgiires  were  then  that  the 
independent  oil  men  of  this  Nation  rein- 
vested in  energy  105  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds they  got  from  oil.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  that  was  a  good  measuring  stick. 
Why  take  away  30  percent,  or  70  percent, 
depending  upon  what  tier  they  are  In, 
and  take  it  to  this  Federal  Government 
which  has  not  produced  any  oil? 

But  the  bill  that  comes  before  us  today 
wiped  out  that  independent  exemption. 
As  I  indicated,  now  the  thousands  of  in- 
dependent oil  producers  join  with  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  royalty  own- 
ers, such  as  Mrs.  Seifert  from  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex.,  who  wrote  me  that  letter, 
and  they  do  not  understand. 

Remember,  she  said,  "We  didn't  under- 
stand all  the  words  that  were  being 
thrown  around  by  our  C3k)vemment.  We 
didn't  know  our  royalty  check  was  going 
to  get  taxed  70  percent." 

Independent  oil  producers  have  some 
leaders  who  are  well  informed.  But  as  to 
thousands  of  them  I  have  just  described, 
in  terms  of  the  backbone  of  America's 
energy  production,  at  least  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  production,  it  is  finally  com- 
ing home  to  them  that  this  bill,  that  we 
for  so  many  months,  that  our  President 
for  so  many  months,  talked  about  in 
terms  of  major  oil  companies,  this  wind- 
fall profit,  is  now  coming  home  to  roost. 
Knowledge  is  settling  In  that  it  is  not 
major  oil  companies  that  are  going  to 
pay  this  tax. 

Yes,  they  are  going  to  pay  it.  but  so 
are  independent  oil  producers,  and  so 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aversige 
middle-income  Americans,  thousands  of 
them  retired.  They  are  going  to  pay  70 
percent — a  good  rule  of  thumb — on  their 
royalty  checks  when  we  pass  this  corner- 
stone of  America's  energy  policy  and  get 
ourselves  out  of  the  energy  crisis  with  a 
huge  new  tax.  It  is  incredible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  a  little 
here  about  how  we  have  fooled  some  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  a  pretty  large  num- 
ber, himdreds  of  thousands  of  royalty 
earners,  more  than  12,500  independent 
crude  oil  producers ;  but  now  we  will  get 
to  the  last  point,  the  American  con- 
sumer— everyone — the  American  con- 
sumer we  are  always  worried  about,  the 
American  consumer  who  is  about  to  re- 


volt because  of  20  percent  inflation.  Let 
us  talk  about  this  bill  and  the  American 
consumer. 

Does  it  seem  logical  to  anyone  that  we 
can  collect  $227  billion  in  taxes  in  the 
next  10  years  and  that  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  the  American  consumer  anything? 
When  we  decided  to  put  a  tax  on  gasoline 
to  pay  for  our  highways,  the  American 
consumer  paid  for  our  highways.  Gaso- 
line went  up  4  cents  a  gallon  when  we 
put  a  4-cent  tax  on  a  gallcm  of  gasoline. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  each  of  those  pen- 
nies means  a  billion  dollars  today,  so 
what  we  have  is  $227  billion;  and  people 
would  have  us  believe  that,  somehow  or 
other,  we  are  going  to  take  that  away 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  royalty 
owners,  independent  oil  producers,  inajor 
oil  companies,  but  nothing  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  American  consumer.  Gas- 
oline is  not  going  to  go  up ;  diesel  fuel  is 
not  going  to  go  up ;  everything  is  just  go- 
ing to  be  the  same.  Ilie  Federal  Govern- 
ment found  this  fantastic  bird's  nest  on 
the  ground — $227  billion. 

That  is  the  largest  single  new  tax  im- 
posed aa  the  American — let  us  say  econ- 
omy. I  think  it  is  probably  better  to  say 
"on  the  American  people."  That  is  the 
largest  single  tax  ever  imposed  in  our 
history,  by  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred 
percent.  Can  anyone  really  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  find  all  that  tax  money 
out  there  and  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  not  going  to  be  affected  at  all? 

All  these  experts  came  down  here  and 
told  us,  "Oh,  this  money  is  not  needed 
by  the  independents.  They  will  produce 
oil.  anyway.  This  money  is  not  needed 
by  the  oil  people.  They  are  going  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  energy,  any- 
way." Now  we  are  trying  to  ask  them 
how  much  the  American  cMisumers  are 
ROing  to  be  socked  by  this  tax.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  the  same  people,  who  know 
so  much  about  the  production  of  oil,  to 

Some  to  grips  with  telling  the  American 
leople  what  $227  billion  in  taxes  on  the 
business  of  finding  oil  and  producing  it  is 
going  to  do  to  the  average  American 
consumer. 

The  independents,  the  same  group  I 
have  talked  about,  along  with  the  royalty 
owners,  have  an  association,  the  IPAA, 
and  they  have  some  experts.  They  try  to 
represent  their  cause.  Just  as  many  other 
causes  try  to  find  representation  here  in 
Washington.  They  have  come  up  with 
the  following,  and  they  have  been  pretty 
accurate  when  they  have  told  us  things 
in  the  past. 

Their  conclusion  is  that  those  who  con- 
sume gasoline — that  is  just  about  every- 
one— are  going  to  be  socked  again.  There 
will  be  a  16-cent-a-gallon  Increase  in 
gasoline  taxes  attributable  to  this  tax 
by  1990,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  simple 
reasons  that  there  will  be  a  reduced 
supply. 

Remember,  we  started  this  exercise,  as 
the  cornerstone  of  America's  energy  pol- 
icy. The  independent  producers  say,  "We 
will  produce  less  rather  than  more  when 
we  have  this  tax  in  place,  and  that  reduc- 
tion in  supply  is  going  to  cause  us  to  have 
to  import  more  than  we  would  otherwise, 
not  less." 
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tax  standard?  If  so,  and  as  a  legislator,  I 
would  have  to  question  the  constitutionality 
of  this  proposed  tax  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Newbekrt  Osbobne. 

Racars  Oil  &  Oas  Co., 
Alice.  Tex.,  March  17,  1980. 
Hon.  Pete  Domenici, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  Being  a  small 
operator  and  producer  I  wish  to  convey  some 
thoughts  concerning  the  proposed  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  (as  agreed  by  the  conferees).  This 
tax.  If  enacted  without  some  exemption  for 
small  domestic  producers,  will  become  an 
embarrassment  to  the  elected  officials  that 
are  charged  with  enactment  of  such  meas- 
ures. 

There  are  many  small  operators  unable  to 
comprehend  the  governmental  regulations 
and  a  state  of  rebellion  to  any  further  en- 
croachment Is  very  much  In  their  minds 
and  attitudes.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival to  them  and  their  survival  in  a  har- 
monious relationship  is  Imperative. 

If  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  some  re- 
lief or  exemption  to  these  small  producers, 
the  supporters  of  this  bUl  will  find  It  most 
embarrassing  to  have  the  record  reveal  they 
contributed  to  aggravating  and  worsening 
measure  to  the  detrimental  of  this  nations 
needs. 

You  are  urged  to  support  some  type  ex- 
emption. It  Is  worthy  and  wise  to  do  so. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  G.  Andersen. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  EXON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ABSCAM 


Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ethics  Committee  I  have 
submitted  previously  for  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Ethics  Committee  that 
authorized  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman  to  write  to  the  Honorable  Ben- 
jamin Civiletti,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  pertaining  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  Ethics  Committee  in  dealing 
with  investigation  of  the  so-called 
ABSCAM  matter  while  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  pursuing  the  criminal  prose- 
cution aspect. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received,  dated 
March  14,  1980,  from  the  Honorable 
Philip  B.  Heymann,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department,  which  is 
in  answer  to  that  letter. 

I  think  this  will  complete  the  record 
concerning  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Ethics  Committee  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  posi- 
tion of  both  in  regard  to  the  temporary 
conditional  and  segmentized  deferment 
by  the  Ethics  Committee  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  pending  the  outcome  of 
criminal  prosecution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Howell  Heflin, 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop, 
Vice  Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Ethics, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  February  28,  to  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  asked  me  to  respond.  We  fully  recog- 
nize the  Committee's  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  Inquire  into  potential  misconduct 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  willingness  to  postpone  your 
request  for  evidence  to  be  used  in  criminal 
proceedings  arising  from  the  "ABSCAM" 
undercover  operation  and  to  avoid  any  ac- 
tion which  would  interfere  with  our  efforts 
to  achieve  a  fair  and  Just  conclusion  In  the 
criminal  process. 

We  believe  we  can  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Committee  raised  in  your  letter: 

1.  We  will  proceed  with  these  cases  in  an 
expeditious  manner  and,  as  we  have  in- 
dicated, will  do  everything  we  reasonably  can 
to  conclude  grand  Jury  proceedings  by  June 
1.  1980.  If  for  some  reason  grand  Jury  work 
has  not  been  completed  by  that  date,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  meet  with  the  Committee 
to  discuss  the  reasons  we  have  been  unable 
to  meet  this  target  date  and  to  estimate  any 
additional  time  required.  Similarly,  after  any 
Indictments  are  returned  we  will  attempt 
to  move  through  the  trial  stage  as  promptly 
as  possible  and  continue  to  advise  the  Com- 
mittee of  tentative  completion  dates. 

2.  Upon  final  disposition  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  at  any  tme  before  or  after  trial 
and  before  any  appeal,  we  will  make  available 
to  the  Committee  all  the  Department's 
evidence  and  other  materials  relevant  to  your 
inquiry,  except  insofar  as  this  Information 
may  relate  to  a  case  not  yet  concluded. 

3.  Even  as  we  proceed  with  the  Investiga- 
tion and  any  possible  prosecutions,  we  will 
endeavor  to  share  with  the  Committee  cer- 
tain limited  materials  of  the  types  described 
in  your  letter.  However,  the  precise  nature 
of  these  materials  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  disclosure  must  be  explored 
between  us  and  Committee  counsel.  We  are 
simultaneously  exploring  this  matter  with 
counsel  to  the  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  Finally,  I  can  assure  you  the  leaks  that 
have  occurred  in  this  investigation  are  a  fore- 
most concern  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
he  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  prevent 
their  repetition  in  this  or  any  other  case. 
United  States  Attorney  Richard  Blumenthal 
of  Connecticut  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
duct a  special  investigation  into  the  sources 
and  causes  of  the  unauthorized  disclosures 
that  have  occurred.  The  resources  of  the  De- 
partment, mcludlng  the  FBI.  have  been 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  and  his  as- 
sistants are  conducting  extensive  interviews 
with  all  Department  personnel  involved  in 
the  "ABSCAM"  Investigation.  On  Wednesday. 
March  5,  the  Attorney  General  spoke  to  over 
800  Department  employees  in  two  sessions 
to  express  his  anger  over  the  leaks,  the  im- 
portance of  confidentiality  to  the  work  of 
the  Department,  and  his  determination  to 
identify  and  discipline  those  responsible  for 
any  unauthorized  disclosures.  Video  record- 
ings and  transcripts  of  this  message  will  be 
circulated  to  Department  employees  around 
the  country.  The  Attorney  General  has  also 
ordered  a  complete  review  of  all  Department 
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regulations  and  guidelines  governing  Infor- 
mation disclosure. 

I  trust  this  Is  responsive  to  your  concerns. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  cooper- 
atively in  these  matters  In  the  months  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  B.  Hetmann, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Criminal  Division. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HEFLTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Goodwin  L.  Myrick,  the 
president  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  he  delivered  on  March 
18,  1980,  to  the  Alabama  congressional 
delegation  here  in  Washington. 

I  think  this  Js  an  excellent  statement 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  So,  therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Goodwin  L.  Mtrick 
Never  In  the  history  of  mankind  have  so 
many  owed  so  much  to  so  few  and  paid  so 
little  to  get  It.  Alabama's  and  the  nation's 
agriculture  Is  characterized  by  a  paradox  of 
efficiency.  Comprising  only  three  percent  of 
the  population  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
the  most  efficient  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Productivity  is  the  main  Ingredient  In  this 
am&zlng  farm  story.  Consumers  In  America 
have  no  greater  champion  than  the  American 
farmer.  As  the  farmer  increases  productivity, 
the  consumer  spends  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  disposable  Income  on  food — 
slightly  over  17%  today. 

Industrial  competition,  minimum  wage, 
permissive  welfare  and  farm  labor  legislation 
have  substantially  removed  hired  labor  from 
our  farms.  To  counter  these  forces,  agricul- 
ture has  mechanized  and  become  the  pro- 
ductive wonder  of  the  world.  Investment  in 
agriculture  on  a  per  capita  basis  now  exceeds 
even  the  most  capital  intensive  Industries 
Including  oil,  automobUes  and  high  tech- 
nology. These  Industries  have  a  steadily  de- 
creasing record  of  per  capita  productivity. 

Burdensome  economic  forces  are  catislng  a 
rapid  deterioration  In  farmers'  ability  to  con- 
tinue high  levels  of  capital  investment. 
These  forces  Include  high  Interest  rates, 
rampant  Inflation,  disruptive  market  ma- 
nipulations and  weak  farm  commodity  prices 
guided  by  cheap  food  p>oIlcles.  Lower  capital 
Investment  and  decreased  productivity  will 
surely  result  If  our  government  falls  to  rec- 
ognize the  effect  of  its  actions.  Our  nation 
cannot  afford  this.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  our  government  take  immediate  action 
which  will  strengthen  the  productivity  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  farmer. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Inflation  is  the  num- 
ber one  problem  ftM;ing  farmers  and  the 
nation  today.  Inflation  is  slowly  strangling 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  major  contributor  to  the  current  20 
percent  annual  inflation  rate  Is  deflcit  gov- 
ernment spending.  Imported  oil  also  plays 
a  significant  role  In  the  Infiatlonary  spiral. 
Our  agricultural  trade  achieved  a  sxirplus  of 
$15.8  billion  which  reduced  the  toUl  U.8. 
trade  deficit  from  »43  billion  to  $27.2  billion 
in  1979.  Obviously  farmers  are  making  the 
most  outstanding  contribution  toward  the 
purchase  of  imported  oU.  At  the  same  time, 
our  agriculture  production  only  consumes 
tliree  percent  (3%)  of  energy  in  the  U.S. 

Our  policy  has  consistently  caUed  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Spending  by  the  federal 
government  should  be  cut  to  a  realistic  per- 


centage of  the  gross  national  product.  The 
federal  budget  hasn't  been  balanced  since 
1969  and  only  twice  In  the  past  21  years.  The 
federal  debt  is  $8923  bUllon  In  1980  or  nearly 
36  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  The 
Interest  alone  on  the  federal  debt  Is  $67.2 
billion  and  growing  each  year.  It  is  time  for 
our  government  to  take  positive  action  to 
restore  fiscal  responsibility  to  our  govern- 
ment. 

Our  second  most  critical  challenge  is  en- 
ergy. The  United  States  has  vast  energy 
resources.  We  just  lack  programs  and 
leadership  in  the  energy  field.  We  support 
consistent  government  programs  that  will 
move  this  nation  closer  to  energy  Independ- 
ence. We  support  the  Rural  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Act.  The  opportunity  to  convert 
biomass.  Including  agricultural  and  forestry 
products  into  alcohol  encourages  us.  We  also 
support  the  Increased  use  of  coal  and  wood 
as  primary  energy  sources. 

In  BrazU,  one  of  the  major  energy  con- 
tractors for  alcohol  usage  Is  an  Alabama 
based  engineering  firm.  We  feel  the  need  tor 
using  renewable  sources  of  energy  Is  ap- 
parent and  that  technology  exists  to  support 
increased  alcohol  use.  We  do  need  help  with 
tools  and  the  capital.  Therefore,  we  \irge  you 
to  support  legislation  tbat  will  encourage 
Increased  production  In  the  alcobol/fuel 
area. 

Agricultural  productivity  Is  based  on  the 
scientific  management  of  soils.  Chemical 
fertilizers  form  the  basis  for  much  of  this 
management.  Recent  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  causes  fanners  great  concern. 
However,  an  even  greater  concern  is  the 
rapid  consumption  of  this  nation's  phos- 
phate reserves.  Today  nearly  SO  percent  of 
our  annual  production  Is  exported.  Accord- 
ing to  current  reserve  estimates,  we  face  the 
depletion  of  our  domestic  phosphate  supply 
by  the  year  2000.  The  existence  of  American 
agriculture  rests  in  our  ability  to  protect 
and  extend  our  supply  of  this  invaluable 
resource. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  Increasing 
challenges  to  Individual  property  rights  or 
the  "land  use  issue".  Alabama  farmers  are 
the  best  stewards  of  the  soil  and  their  envi- 
ronment. We  own  our  property  rights  and 
resent  unjust  criticism  from  government 
agencies,  envlronmentallste  and  preserva- 
tionists who  question  our  integrity  as  stew- 
ards of  the  land. 

We  do  not  agree  that  property  rights  come 
in  a  package  which  are  Individually  subject 
to  negotiation.  Government  regxUators 
should  enter  agriculture  only  when  the 
demand  for  change  or  environmental  abuses 
are  proven  under  the  law  and  constitution. 
Agriculture  Issues  must  be  weighed  on  their 
scientific  and  economic  merits.  The  cost  of 
allowing  bureaucrats  and  other  non-agricul- 
tural Interests  to  Influence  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  land  ownership,  agricultural  opera- 
tions or  marketing  activities,  will  ultimately 
result  In  the  greatest  social  and  economic 
disaster  endured  by  this  nation.  I  refer 
specifically  to  mandatory  conservation  prac- 
tices, pesticide  bans,  endangered  species 
designations,  wilderness,  trails  and  river 
designations  and  other  such  programs. 

The  economic  health  of  the  entire  world 
depends  upon  mutually  beneficial  trade  be- 
tween nations.  A  graphic  example  exists  In 
the  United  States  emd  Alabama  in  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  soybeans.  In  1979, 
the  Increase  in  U.S.  soybean  acreage  was 
equal  to  the  entire  production  acreage  of 
our  largest  competitor,  Brazil.  In  1979,  we 
exported  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the 
entire  1968  production — protein  and  oU  for 
a  starving  world. 

These  omtrlbutlons  to  U.S.  and  world 
economy  have  been  made  because  soybean 
producers  have  been  permitted  to  operate 
in  a  market  oriented  economy  xmencum- 
bered  by  government  meddling.  We  strongly 


support  continuing  this  poUcy  of  no  gov- 
ernment controls,  no  embargoes  except  in 
proven  national  emergencies  underglrded 
with  research  and  market  development  and 
Improved  port  facilities. 

A  growing  problem  and  challenge  for  the 
cotton  Industry  In  Alabama  and  America 
Is  the  regulatory  actions  of  governmental 
agencies  such  as  the  E3>A  and  OSHA.  Of  aU 
at  Alabama's  crops,  the  cotton  industry  finds 
Itself  most  threatened  by  these  regulatory 
bodies.  OSHA  and  Ita  cotton  dust  stand- 
ards will  close  many  gins  and  result  In 
damaging  cotton's  competlUveneas  in  textile 
mills. 

Recent  EPA  actions  are  leading  seTeral 
States  and  some  parts  of  Alabama,  to  re- 
strict aerial  appUcatlons  of  chemicals  on 
cotton  and  other  crops.  These  undue  and  pro- 
hibitive regvUatory  actions  severely  threaten 
the  Industry's  ability  to  produce  efficiently 
and  competitively. 

The  competitiveness  of  cotton  today  is  more 
Important  than  ever  before  due  to  heavy 
use  of  energy  expensive  synthetics.  Preserva- 
tion of  cotton  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram Is  directly  related  to  producer  tacome. 
We  feel  that  buying  products  made  from 
natural  and  renewable  fibers  such  as  cot- 
ton, would  be  one  of  the  most  positive  and 
patriotic  acts  consumers  could  practice. 

Alabama  dairymen  are  attempting  to  se- 
cure a  federal  milk  marketing  order.  We  have 
filed  for  an  order  and  appreciate  the  ef- 
ficient and  timely  cooperation  and  support 
we  have  received  from  the  dairy  division  of 
USD  A. 

The  Federal  milk  marketing  order  system 
and  the  provisions  of  the  1937  act  that 
created  it,  have  stabilized  and  provided  order 
to  dairy  markets.  Milk  should  be  classified 
and  priced  In  eMXordance  with  the  form  or 
purpose  for  which  It  U  used.  We  are  con- 
cerned over  the  continual  efforts  of  some  to 
destroy  this  essential  marketing  tool  under 
the  guise  of  cheap  food  at  the  farmer's  ex- 
pense. It  distresses  dairy  farmers  to  see  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  support  of  these 
counter-productive  ideas. 

We  need  to  maintain  the  present  Federal 
marketing  system  which  sets  mlnlmums  in 
accordance  with  supply  and  demand  and  al- 
lows producers  to  negotiate  for  over  order 
premliims  depending  on  local  market  con- 
ditions. 

The  present  price  support  program  should 
be  maintained  at  80  percent  of  parity  for 
manufacturing  grade  milk.  We  support  meas- 
ures that  wlU  strengthen  our  ability  to  gain 
access  to  world  markets. 

American  agriculture,  if  not  restricted  by 
Government  controls,  will  continue  to  meet 
the  food  and  fiber  requirements  of  America 
and  the  world.  You  are  all  aware  that  our 
last  three  Presidents  have  each  Imposed  em- 
bargoes on  our  agricultural  products. 

Bach  time  these  embargoes  have  been 
counter-productive  for  agriculture  and  the 
nation.  Actions  such  as  moratoriums  or  em- 
bargoes inhibit  food  production,  destroy  our 
credibility  In  foreign  markets,  foster  infla- 
tion and  reduce  our  ability  to  contribute  to 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  a  law  that 
would  prevent  the  executive  branch  of  Oov- 
emment  from  Imposing  unilateral  em- 
bargoes on  our  farm  commodities  unless  a 
national  emergency  is  declared  and  ratified 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate.  In 
any  event,  farmers  should  be  adequately 
compensated  for  any  loss  of  Income. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  cheap  food  policy!  We 
feel  that  a  farmer  has  the  same  rieht  to  earn 
a  profit  as  any  other  self  employed  business- 
man. We  are  concerned  over  the  ever  in- 
creasing meddling  of  government  agencies 
Into  the  so-caUed  "structure  of  agriculture". 
We  believe  that  the  structure  of  agrtcultxire 
Is  basically  sound.  In  our  opinion,  the  tree 
market  economy  will  provide  the  necessary 
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concerned  over  the  fact  that  Indl- 
In  America  Is  at  an  alltlme 
o  Inflation  and  a  lack  of  In- 
To  correct  this,  we  encourage 
legislation  that  would  Influence 
In  our  opinion,  all  taxes  on 
be  eliminated.  We  feel  that 
woiild  go  a  long  way  toward 
fiscal  sanity  to  our  troubled 
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life.  His  father,  John  B. 

was  the  State  warden  of 
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to  President  Franklin 
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D.  Roosevelt.  With  his  father's  encour- 
agemmt,  young  John  enrolled  In  law 
school  at  Georgetown  University,  where 
he  gained  the  nickname  "Black  Jack" 
from  the  many  new  friends  that  he  made 
there. 

Jack  Interrupted  his  legal  studies  to 
serve  the  Nation  during  World  War  11, 
He  received  many  honors  as  a  Navy  pilot 
and,  by  war's  end,  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

He  then  resumed  his  study  of  law  at 
Georgetown,  where  he  graduated  with 
honors.  Upon  his  graduation  he  returned 
to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  where  he  gained 
great  respect  among  his  peers  in  the 
legal  profession.  He  was  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  contender  for  high 
political  office,  including  the  office  of 
Governor,  but  his  commitment  to  the  law 
led  him  to  the  office  of  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico. 

Chief  Justice  McManus  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  jurists  in  the  Nation, 
and  was  a  national  leader  of  court  mod- 
ernization. He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  State  Court  Representatives 
of  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts 
in  1977  and  1978.  Further,  in  1978.  the 
Georgetown  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion presented  Chief  Justice  McManus 
with  the  John  Carroll  Award,  the  high- 
est award  that  the  University's  alumni 
association  confers  upon  its  members. 
The  award  is  given  to  honor  an  alumnus 
whose  dedication  to  his  profession,  and 
whose  very  life  is  a  bellwether  for  future 
generations  to  follow. 

Jack  was  a  good  friend  who  had  a 
warm  and  generous  sense  of  humor.  We 
had  a  close,  mutual  friend,  E.  E.  "Red" 
Cox,  of  Cox  Gap.  Ala.,  who  also  has  a 
great  sense  of  humor  and  who  was  Jack's 
roommate  when  they  lived  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  1940's.  When  "Red"  and 
"Black  Jack"  got  together,  everyone  In 
their  presence  enjoyed  life  to  Its  fullest. 

Jack's  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  American 
legal  profession,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
his  many  friends.  My  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  lovely  wife  Terry,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, Nancy  and  Ricky. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU, 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  "Hie  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OP 
1980 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  to 
go  into  some  of  the  basic  reasons  why 
I  and  others  su«  opposed  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
and  intend  to  vote  against  it. 

There  Is  a  danger  in  adopting  such  a 
position    that    some   will    Immediately 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who 
are  opposed  are  opposed  because  they 
are  tools  of  the  oil  industry. 

That  is  not  my  motive  at  all.  I  am 
trying  my  best  to  represent  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  and,  particularly,  the 
consumers  of  my  own  State  who  must 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  at 
reasonable  cost  if  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  cope  in  the  world  in  which  they 
will  find  Uiemselves  In  the  next  year  or 
two  or  three  or  four,  the  next  decade 
or  two. 

The  question  must  be  asked  if  we  do 
not  have  an  adequate  energy  program 
of  our  own  in  this  country  then  what 
will  happen  to  the  consumers  in  this 
country  who  must  contend  for  ever- 
shortening  supplies  of  energy,  ever-In- 
creasing costs  of  that  energy,  and  a  de- 
creasingly  competitive  position  in  the 
worid  markets? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  oil  companies  are 
going  to  be  able  to  produce  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  reduce  their  ability  to 
produce.  It  is  also  a  question,  on  the 
other  side,  of  how.  if  a  tax  is  to  be  levied, 
it  is  to  be  used,  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used,  in  financing  a  Government  that 
continues  to  grow  beyond  reason. 

My  opposition  to  the  windfall  profit 
tax  must  be  that  the  motivation  for  those 
who  support  it  is,  at  least  In  part,  on  the 
part  of  some  who  want  to  finance  an 
expansion  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  engaged  In 
a  great  debate  in  this  country  about 
whether  or  not  we  can  halt  inflation  and 
what  steps  must  be  taken  in  that  effort. 
The  President  has  suggested  there  will 
be  a  balanced  budget,  and  he  suggests 
he  Is  going  to  balance  that  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
by  Increasing  the  burden  of  taxation. 
That  has  to  be  made  absolutely  and 
abundantly  clear,  that  the  President  is 
not  proposing  to  balance  a  budget  of 
the  United  States  by  reducing  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  but  by  increasing  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  in  January  of 
this  year  when  we  had  the  first  budget 
submission  to  us,  the  budget  we  are  now 
being  told  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
this  country  in  fighting  infiation,  that 
shortly  after  the  January  budget  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  the  White  House 
reestimated  the  expenses,  the  outlays, 
that  would  actually  be.  the  money  that 
would  actually  be  spent  imder  that 
budget,  and  reestimated  them  upward  by 
$13  billion.  Then  1  month  later  it  comes 
in  with  a  revised  budget  that  says,  "Now. 
to  fight  inflation  we  are  going  to  reduce 
expenditures  by  $13  billion." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shell  game  which 
is  being  played  in  which  they  promise — 
it  is  exactly  like  the  merchant  who  plans 
to  have  a  sale  and  marks  the  pricetags 
up  so  that  on  sale  day  he  can  mark  them 
down  and  have  a  sale  at  the  same  price. 
The  President  in  January  told  us  what 
he  expected  to  spend,  and  after  the 
spending  cuts  suggested  in  his  latest  talk, 
the  spending  will  be  exactly  what  he  had 
suggested  in  January  they  would  be.  So 
the  cuts  are  only  from  the  increases  that 
were  estimated  in  February,  and  we  have 
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to  understand  that  there  is  no  real  effort 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  expenditures.  It  Is 
simply  a  way  in  which  they  can  again 
convince  the  American  people  that  they 
are  doing  something  about  inflation  while 
not  so  quietly  raising  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Another  statistic  that  is  worth  while 
noting  and  should  be  driven  home  to  the 
American  taxpayer  is  that  in  1976  the 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government — 
the  revenues,  not  the  expenditures — 
were  $299.8  billion,  just  short  of  $300 
billion.  Does  that  sound  like  an  awful  lot 
of  money  to  the  average  taxpayer? 

Let  them  just  look  now  at  the  revenues 
being  projected  for  1981 — $615  billion, 
better  than  double  the  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  Just  one  5-year 
period. 

How  many  people  in  our  society  have 
had  their  Incomes  doubled  in  the  last  5 
years?  How  many  people  in  our  society 
will  find  themselves  twice  as  well  off  in 
1981  as  they  were  in  1976?  Yet  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  balanced  budget  we  are  aiming 
towards,  a  balanced  budget  with  reve- 
nues better  than  double  what  they  were 
in  1976. 

The  windfall  profit  tsoc,  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax,  figures  in  that  par- 
ticular shell  game  as  a  part  of  the  decep- 
tion of  the  American  people.  "We  will," 
they  say,  "not  tax  the  American  people. 
We  will  tax  the  oil  companies." 

Well,  let  us  go  back  just  a  little  way. 
Perhaps  people  ought  to  remember  that 
just  4  years  ago  candidate  Jimmy  Carter 
was  going  around  the  country  talking 
about  balancing  the  Federal  budget,  an 
aim  that  he  dropped  within  a  year  after 
he  became  President.  But  in  that  year,  in 
which  he  dropped  the  talk  of  a  balanced 
budget  by  the  end  of  his  first  term,  he 
added  another  part  to  his  standard 
speeches,  and  that  was  a  crude  oil  equal- 
ization tax. 

The  COET  never  found  favor  in  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  it  should  have.  It  is  not  as 
bad  as  this  measure.  It  never  found  favor, 
but  somebody  in  the  White  House,  some 
political  genius — not  a  financial  genius, 
a  political  genius — came  up  with  a  new 
and  real  approach  to  the  problem. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  crude  oil 
equalization  tax,  the  COETT,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  Congress  itself  would  not 
buy  it,  was  the  fact  that  if  that  had  been 
enacted  the  American  consumer  would 
have  seen  that  Government  action  was 
the  reason  they  were  paying  more  for 
energy  at  the  gas  pumps.  It  would  have 
been  a  direct  taxation  of  the  Government 
on  domestic  production  of  oil  that  caused 
the  price  at  the  pump  to  go  up.  Tliere- 
fore,  the  Government  would  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  price  increase. 

And  somebody  down  there,  in  a  flash 
of  genius,  discovered  the  obvious  truth; 
that  it  is  much  better  to  deregulate  the 
price  of  oil,  allow  it  to  rise  to  the  world 
price  and  then  tax  the  money  away  from 
the  oil  companies.  In  that  way,  the  rise 
In  price  gets  blamed  on  the  oil  companies 
and  the  Government  still  gets  the 
revenue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  get  more  reve- 
nue this  way.  They  get  more  revenue  be- 
cause now  it  is  no  longer  related  to 
profits  In  any  direct  way  at  all. 


The  crude  oil  equalization  tax  would 
have  yielded  about  the  same  amount  of 
money,  but  slightly  less  than  this  meas- 
ure will  yield  over  the  next  10  years. 

Just  a  moment  ago.  I  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  revalue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  more  than 
doubled  for  1976  through  1981. 

Let  us  take  another  measure  of  the 
size  of  this  tax.  The  revenues  to  be  raised 
imder  this  new  taxation,  which  the 
American  consumer  will  pay.  is  greater 
than  the  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  all  sources  from  1789  through 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  And  that  is  the 
revenue  projected  over  the  next  10-year 
period  from  this  tax  and  this  tax  alone. 

The  American  consumer  is  going  to 
pay  and  pay  through  the  nose  for  the 
energy  largely  as  a  result  of  Government 
actions.  Every  action  we  take  in  the 
energy  field  creates  greater  dependence 
upon  imported  oil. 

Take  the  composite  of  all  of  the  ac- 
tions that  Government,  imposed  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  administration,  have 
taken  over  the  last  several  years  and  we 
increase  the  strength  of  the  OPEC  car- 
tel. Someday  the  American  people  are 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  energy  policy  in 
this  country  are  working  more  for  the 
interests  of  OPEC  than  they  are  for  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Wittingly  or  unwittingly — and  I  will 
not  charge  that  they  intend  that  result — 
that  is  the  result  of  these  actions.  It  leads 
to  the  rational  results  that  are  con- 
demned by  people  in  this  body  when  they 
see  the  results— results  like  one  oil  com- 
pany buying  the  holding  company  that 
owns  Montgomery  Ward  and  they  con- 
demn them  for  doing  that,  when  it  was 
rational  for  that  company  to  move  their 
capital  out  of  the  energy  field,  which  was 
very  uncertain  and  which  the  returns 
on  investment  were  very  low.  into  a  re- 
tailing area  that  was  much  more  certain 
and  of  which  the  promise  of  return  on 
investment  was  higher.  It  was  not  an 
evil  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  an  oil  com- 
pany. It  was  a  rational  action  looking 
at  the  economics  of  that  particular  com- 
pany and  their  proflt  margin  and  their 
hope  for  profits. 

And  yet  they  are  roundly  condemned. 
if,  £is  a  matter  of  fact,  they  invest  in  re- 
tailing, because  they  did  not  put  their 
money  back  into  energy  production.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  roundly  con- 
demned, if  they  put  their  money  back 
into  energy  production,  for  having 
monopolized  energy  production. 

Now,  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways  in 
this  body,  or  at  least  you  should  not.  But 
a  good  many  people  do  have  it  both  ways 
and  that  is  a  high  art  aroimd  here.  And 
I  understand  that. 

But  there  ought  to  be  some  consistency 
to  the  policy  that  does  not  make  it  ra- 
tional for  Ashland  Oil  to  do  what  they 
have  just  done.  They  have  gone  out  of 
the  production  of  oil  completely.  They 
have  sold  off  their  producing  properties. 
They  only  buy,  refine,  and  merchandise 
oil  today  and  oil  products  in  this  country. 

Why  did  that  happen?  Because  we 
have  a  curious  little  regulation  known 
as  entitlements  to  equalize  the  competi- 
tive position  to  those  who  produce  oil  in 
this  country  and  those  who  import  It 


overseas.  Obviously,  those  who  Import 
it  from  overseas  pay  a  much  higher  price 
because  the  domestic  production  is  con- 
trolled in  price.  And  those  that  market 
the  product  produced  from  foreign  oU. 
as  compared  to  those  that  market  the 
product  produced  from  domestic  oQ, 
would  obviously  not  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  marketplace. 

So,  in  order  to  equalize  the  competitive 
positions  of  the  imported  oil  and  the 
domestic  oil,  we  imposed  the  so-called 
entitlement  program  that  says  that  those 
who  import  foreign  oil  are  witltled  to 
low-cost  domestic  oU  from  those  who 
produce  it  In  this  country.  A  rational 
program;  is  it  not?  But  the  result  Is  that 
for  every  barrel  of  oil  you  produce  in  this 
country,  you  have  to  give  s«ne  of  it  away 
to  your  competitor  at  the  controOed 
price.  It  is  not  a  free  gift.  You  just  take 
all  the  risks  for  producing  it  and  then 
tie  up  all  your  capital  in  producing  It 
and  then  sell  it  at  a  controlled  price  to 
your  competitor. 

Ashland  Oil.  looking  at  that,  decided 
that  that  did  not  make  sense  any  more. 
They  would  get  out  of  the  production 
business  completely,  let  somebody  else  tie 
their  cs^iital  up,  let  somebody  eise  take 
the  risks  of  drilling  oil  wells,  and  they 
would  simply  get  them  oil  from  the  per- 
son who  took  those  risks  and  they  would 
use  their  coital  in  a  more  efficient  way 
for  them. 

So.  whether  it  is  Ashland  Oil.  or  Mobil, 
or  Gulf,  or  whomever  it  may  be  that  is 
producing  in  this  country,  the  Incoitlve 
is  to  reduce  the  production  In  this  coim- 
try  and  buy  more  from  overseas. 

The  windfall  profit  tax,  so-called,  is 
neither  a  windfall  to  the  oil  companies- 
it  is  a  windfall  to  the  Government— nor 
a  proflt  tax.  because  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  proflt.  It  is  an  excise  tax  on  produc- 
tion. This  will  further  the  directirai  of 
encouraging  people  to  produce  overseas 
suid  have  the  further  result  of  depressing 
the  investm«it  In  production  In  tills 
country. 

We  condemn  major  oil  companies  for 
taking  those  actions.  But  this  proposal 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  one  that  we  are  wwk- 
ing  on  now.  the  excise  tax  on  oil  produc- 
tion, will  inevitably  drive  more  Invert- 
ment  overseas  and  reduce  investment  In 
this  country.  Then  we  will  be  Importing 
not  50  percent  of  our  oil,  but  60  pa?cent 
or  65  percent  of  our  M  from  overseas. 
And  the  American  public  will  again  pay 
and  pay  dearly  for  a  policy  that  Is  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme. 

There  are  many,  many  reasons  why 
this  bill  should  be  opposed.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  one 
of  the  financial  Incentives  for  an  altw- 
native  form  of  energy,  which  was  added 
here  in  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was  be- 
ing originally  ccmsldered,  was  dropped 
when  it  got  to  the  confwence.  That  was 
the  investment  tax  credit  with  respect 
to  electric  vdildes. 

We  must  begin  to  do  things  which  will 
reduce  our  depMidence  on  fortign  oU. 
And  yet  here  is  a  bOl  that  increases  our 
dependoice  on  foreign  oil  and,  at  the 
same  time,  drops  a  provision  which  would 
reduce  our  dependence  up<n  foreign  oil. 

in  Dec«nber  of  1978,  when  the  Shah 
of  Iran  fdl.  the  world  lost  the  Iranian 
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oil  producthn  for  less  than  2  months; 
7.6  millicm  b  irrels  a  day.  Since  that  time. 
they  have  re»tored  production  to  the  level 
of  3.6  millioil  barrels  a  day.  So  the  world 
has  lost  aboi  it  4  million  barrels  a  day  of 
production. 

Before  Disrember  of  1978,  the  free 
world  was  consuming  about  55  million 
barrels  of  o  1  per  day.  "ITie  wor'd  pro- 
ductive caps  city  was  2  or  3  percentage 
points  above  that.  So  that  there  was  a 
slight  overc  ipacity.  There  was  begin- 
ning to  be  8  price  softness  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  coi  [cessionary  terms  on  deliv- 
ery that  wei  e  then  evident  in  the  mar- 
ketplace weie  evidence  of  the  pressures 
because  the  supply  was  slightly  greater 
than  the  den  land. 

Evm  thou  ;h  since  that  time  the  con- 
sumption lus  gone  down,  the  loss  of  4 
million  barr(  Is  a  day  of  Iranian  produc- 
tion has  contferted  the  free  world's  sup- 
ply from  sur  plus  to  a  deficit.  And  it  was 
enough  to  t  }rce  in  the  marketplace  a 
doubling  of   he  world's  oil  prices. 

The  Ameiican  consume-  is  not  im- 
mune from  that  dumping.  Prices  went 
up  very  rapi  lly  in  the  period  of  Decem- 
ber, Januar;  .  February,  and  March  of 
1979,  and  it  was  that  marginal  reduc- 
tion in  the  w  orld  oil  supply  which  forced 
the  price  ui .  Yet  here  we  take  action 
that,  insteac  of  increasing  the  domestic 
supidy,  will  reduce  domestic  supply  by 
at  least  an  i  .mount  equal  to  the  loss  of 
Iranian  pro<  uction  because  of  that  po- 
litical event  nsidelran. 

The  Ame  rican  consimier  ia  again 
going  to  pair  higher  prices  than  they 
should  have  to  pay  because  we  again 
inhibit  the  ilomestic  production  of  en- 
ergy resourc(  s. 

It  is  a  trag  jdy  that  many  of  the  incen- 
tives that  W( !  placed  in  the  bill  when  it 
went  througti  the  Senate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  energy  resources 
have  been  d«  leted  in  the  conference  and 
we  come  bac  c  with  a  bill  which  is  almost 
totally  negal  ive,  which  is  almost  totally 
on  the  side  of  taxation  of  production, 
and  almost  nothing  on  the  side  to  en- 
hance eithei  conservation  or  increased 
production  ii  i  this  country. 

Why  can  we  not  for  a  change  begin 
to  look  at  th«  incentives  which  are  neces- 
sary for  conservation,  begin  to  look  at 
the  ways  ths  t  we  have  to  deal  with  pro- 
duction in  tils  coimtry?  I  am  not  just 
talking  about  oil  and  gas;  I  am  talking 
about  gasoh<  il,  about  alcohol  production 
that  must  b  sgin  to  play  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  he  energy  mix. 

Just  yestei  day  we  had  representatives 
of  the  Depai  tment  of  Energy  testifying 
before  the  I«sources  and  Development 
Subconimitt^e  of  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
TMey  were  U  lling  us  that  their  goal  was 
th^y  though^  we  might  produce  500  mil- 


of  alcohol  In  this  country 


by  1986  or  19 17 

That  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  almost 
literally  a  onfession  of  failure.  What 
we  need  to  b  s  talking  about  is  billions  of 
gallons  of  aJ  ;ohol.  Even  bUlions  of  gal- 
lons of  alcol  lol  only  begin  to  be  meas- 
ured in  dayii  of  liquid  consumption  of 
fuels  in  this  <  :ountry. 

If  we  are  going  to  break  the  grip  of 
the  cartel  th  it  is  driving  up  the  price  of 


energy  in  this  coimtry,  we  have  to  deal 
with  enhanced  production  in  this  coun- 
try, not  just  of  gas  and  oil  but  of  all 
energy  resources. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  note 
against  that  500  million  gallons  of  al- 
cohol production  that  they  were  talking 
about,  we  consiuned  last  year  in  this 
country  over  130  billion  gallons  of  gas- 
oline. What  does  500  million  gallons  do 
to  a  market  that  consumes  130  billion 
gallons? 

We  simply  must  recognize  that  half 
measures,  weak  measures,  will  not  solve 
our  energy  problems  in  this  country. 

But  why,  when  we  are  faced  with  that 
kind  of  an  energy  problem  in  this  coun- 
try that  some  people  think  is  a  major 
factor  in  our  inflationary  pressures?  I 
think  that  may  be  overstated,  but  many 
people  think  it  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  reason  that  we  have  the  18-  and  19- 
percent  inflation  rate  in  this  country  to- 
day, that  it  is  tied  back  into  energy 
costs.  Yet  in  the  face  of  that  we  pile  more 
disincentives  on  production.  We  make 
it  more  dilficult  and  less  likely  that  we 
will  produce  more  oil  and  gas  and  en- 
ergy in  this  country.  Therefore,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  we  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  OPEC  cartel  that  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  drive  prices  up. 

This  policy  of  defeat,  this  policy  of 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  oil 
seems  to  me  to  be  endemic  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  perhaps 
what  we  should  have  done  with  taxation 
of  the  oil  industry  because  of  the  so- 
called  unearned  proflts  resulting  from 
world  oil  price  increases. 

What  is  a  windfall  profit?  How  can  we 
define  what  is  indeed  a  windfall? 

Well,  certainly  a  windfall  could  not 
be  measured  at  levels  that  are  less  than 
the  average  rate  of  return  on  invested 
capital.  Whether  it  is  the  oil  Industry  or 
any  other,  they  have  to  attract  capital. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  drilling 
oil  wells,  particularly  in  this  country 
where  we  have  drilled  so  many  already 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  are,  there- 
fore, less  than  they  would  be  in  relatively 
virgin  territory. 

We  must  attract  capital. 

I  might  just  note  that  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  Western 
industrialized  world  so  that  we  can  meet 
the  needs  of  our  societies  without  eco- 
nomic and  social  chaos,  we  must  invest 
over  the  next  10  years  $1,600,000,000,000 
in  capital  Investment  In  energy  produc- 
tion— $1,600,000,000,000.  That  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  available  capital 
within  our  society.  It  has  to  be  a  high 
priority  or  we  will  never  make  it. 

In  the  face  of  that  demand  what  does 
a  tax  over  the  same  period  of  time  of 
$225  billion  mean?  It  means  the  difSculty 
of  meeting  the  goal  of  raising  $1,600,- 
000,000,000  is  increased. 

While  they  are  going  to  have  diflflculty 
marshaling  enough  capital  assets  to 
meet  our  energy  needs,  we  siphon  cap- 
ital assets  away  to  use  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  other  side  of  that,  aside  from 
siphoning  the  money  away,  what  does  it 
say  to  potential  investors  who  must  put 
up  that  $1.6  trillicu  over  the  next  10 


years?  That  Is  a  rate  much  higher  than 
any  taxation  we  have  been  talking  about. 

It  means  that  those  investors  must  look 
to  the  possibility  of  after-tax  return  on 
their  investment.  If  we  look  at  the  fi- 
nancial data  that  we  should  be  looking 
at,  we  must  look  at  the  return  to  the 
25  largest  U.S.  petroleum  companies  over 
the  last  several  years  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  are  gcring  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  capital  markets 
and  attract  the  money  that  must  be  at- 
tracted, if  they  are  going  to  drill  more 
oil  wells,  if  they  are  going  to  drill  more 
gas  wells,  if  they  are  going  to  build  more 
refineries,  if  they  are  going  to  build  more 
pipelines,  if  they  are  going  to  build  more 
energy  production  facilities  in  the  coal 
fields,  in  the  nuclear  powerplants,  and 
so  on,  that  must  meet  our  future  energy 
needs. 

The  25  largest  U.S.  petroleum  compa- 
nies in  1968  had  total  revenues  of  $61 
billion.  That,  by  1978,  had  risen  to  $273 
billion.  That  is  an  increase  of  almost  five 
times  over  the  decade  from  1968  to  1978. 

Yet  in  that  same  period,  their  net  in- 
come had  risen  from  $5.8  billion  to  $13.2 
billion,  only  about  two  and  a  half  times, 
not  the  five  times.  So  their  net  income 
was  rising  less  than  half  as  fast  as  their 
total  revenues. 

Their  net  income  based  on  constant 
dollars,  if  you  take  the  inflation  factor 
out,  rose  from  $5.8  billion  in  1968  to  $7.2 
billion  in  1978. 

So  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  for 
the  25  largest  U.S.  petroleum  companies, 
their  real  income  went  up  by  less 
than  50  percent  over  a  10 -year  pe- 
riod— less  than  5  percent  a  year.  Mean- 
time, in  that  same  decade,  their  taxes 
had  gone  up  from  $8.7  billion  to  $37.4 
billion.  Their  taxes  had  gone  up  almost 
five  times  over  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  net  income  as  a  percent  of  total  rev- 
enues had  declined  from  9.5  percent  in 
1968  to  4.8  percent  in  1978.  So,  measured 
as  a  percent  of  revenue,  their  Income 
had  been  cut  in  half  over  the  same  10- 
year  period. 

But  not  measured  against  revenues, 
just  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxes  paid 
during  that  period  of  time  totaled  $240 
billion,  during  that  period  from  1968  to 
1978. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  be 
looking  at  whether  or  not  they  made  too 
much,  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  how 
much  they  had  made,  how  much  their 
income  has  increased,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  true  windfall, 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  windfall, 
indeed,  to  be  taxed.  It  is  a  little  like  say- 
ing to  a  farmer,  out  there  raising  wheat, 
"We  are  going  to'  increase  your  taxeS  by 
50  cents  or  $1  a  bushel  and  we  are  going 
to  tax  you  on  more  and  more  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  you  ought  to  get  out  and 
produce  more  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the 
more  you  produce,  the  more  we  will  tax 
you,  regardless  of  whether  your  proflts 
go  up  or  not."  I  ask  how  many  farmers 
are  going  to  go  out  there  and  bust  their 
necks  to  produce  more  wheat  when  all 
we  are  going  to  do  is  increase  their  taxes 
without  doing  anything  to  their  net  prof- 
its? Farmers  are  a  patriotic  bimch,  but 
they  are  not  so  patriotic  that  they  are 
going  to  be  that  foolish,  and  I  do  not 
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think  oil  producers  are  necessarily  more 
or  less  foolish  than  farmers. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  per- 
cent of  return  on  investment  as  a  meas- 
ure of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  windfall 
that  ought  to  be  taxed.  Let  us  talk  of  net 
income  as  a  percentage  of  stockholders' 
equity.  That  is  one  way  of  measuring 
proflts.  It  is  not  a  perfect  way,  but  It  is 
a  way  of  comparing  them  against  other 
corporations,  other  business  enterprises 
in  this  country. 

In  1968,  the  25  largest  petroleum  com- 
panies made  12.6  percent  net  incc»ne  as 
a  percent  of  stockholders'  equity.  The 
City  Bank  Petroleum  Group,  which  is  a 
slightly  different  grouping  of  petroleum 
companies,  made  13.1  percent,  and  the 
Chase  Petroleum  Group — again,  an- 
other grouping  of  petroleum-related 
companies — made  11.7  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  all  manufacturing,  excluding 
petroleum,  had  a  net  return  as  a  percent 
of  stockholders'  equity  of  13.4  percent. 
The  oil  companies  were  behind  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  same  thing  was  true  in  1969.  In 
1970,  the  income  to  all  manufacturing 
fell  off  to  slightly  less  than  that  that  the 
petroleum  companies  were  making,  but 
it  declined  frtwn  13.4  percent  to  9.8  per- 
cent, whUe  the  25  largest  petroleum 
companies  had  declined  from  12.6  per- 
cent to  10.9  percent.  The  recovery  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy  was  more 
rapid.  Prom  1970  through  1978,  the  aver- 
age rate  of  return  of  all  industrials  had 
risen  from  9.8  percent  to  16.5  percent. 
Meanwhile,  the  return  on  stockholders' 
equity  for  oil  companies,  the  25  largest, 
had  risen  from  the  low  of  9.8  percent  in 
1972  to  a  high  of  13.6  percent  in  1978; 
13.6  percent  compared  to  the  average 
of  everyone  else  in  business  In  the  coun- 
try of  18.5  percent. 

If  you  take  the  1968  through  1978 
average,  an  11 -year  period,  the  average 
for  the  25  largest  petroleum  companies 
over  that  11 -year  period  was  12.9  per- 
cent. The  average  for  all  other  manu- 
facturing in  the  country  was  13.3  per- 
cent. Is  that  the  picture  of  a  windfall 
proflt  that  ought  to  be  taxed  away?  Is 
it  a  picture  of  an  Industry  that  has  so 
bloated  its  proflts  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers  of  this  country  that  they 
ought  to  be  singled  out  for  favored  treat- 
ment by  taxing  away  their  income,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  have 
income? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  bill, 
when  it  flrst  came  out,  had  in  it  a  pro- 
vision that  the  tax  imder  this  bill  could 
not  exceed  100  percent  of  proflt  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  conditions 
for  some  of  the  oil  producers  in  this 
country,  where  there  is  the  prospect  that 
the  production  tax  imposed  by  this  meas- 
ure will  be  greater  than  their  net  proflts. 
They  will  be  taxed  out  of  business,  liter- 
ally. There  may  be  an  argxmient,  and 
there  have  been  arguments,  raised  about 
whether  or  not  this  Is  an  unconstitu- 
tional taking  of  property,  because  they 
are  taxed  out  of  business,  literally. 

My  concern  is  not  so  much  what  hap- 
pens to  the  oil  c(»npanles  as  what  hap- 
pens to  the  American  consumer  when 
that  happens  to  oil  companies.  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  note  again  that 


it  is  oil  company  investment  that  pro- 
duces gas  and  oil  within  this  country, 
that  must  be  invested  if  the  consumer 
of  this  country  is  to  be  able  to  be  freed 
of  the  high-cost  oil  that  is  flooding  the 
country  today. 

In  1973,  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  oil 
embargo  occasioned  by  the  Mideast  war, 
we  were  importing  slightly  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  oil  consumed  in 
this  country  and  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  was  coming  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Today,  after  a  period  of  7 
years  of  crisis  in  this  country,  we  are 
now  importing  50  percent  of  Uie  petro- 
leum that  we  consume  in  this  country — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  that  period 
of  time,  Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska  has  come 
on  line  and  we  are  getting  over  a  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  from  that  source. 

When  are  the  American  people  going 
to  rise  up  in  anger  agsUnst  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Government  for  having 
permitted — not  only  permitted,  but 
caused — this  increase  in  importeid  oil? 
Because  it  is  Government  policy  forcing 
the  increase  in  imported  oil.  It  is  Gov- 
ernment policy  that  is  depressing  the 
production  of  energy  within  this  coun- 
try. Instead  of  developing  policies  which 
would  increase  domestic  production,  we 
are  developing  policies  that  directly 
minimize  domestic  production  and  di- 
rectly increase  the  importation  from 
foreign  sources. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
Middle  Eastern  political  situation  and 
a  great  deal  of  concern  about  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation  of  Israel.  I  am  very 
much  dedicated,  as  nearly  everyone  else 
in  this  body  is,  to  guaranteeing  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  over  the  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  some  of  the  greatest  friends 
of  Israel  in  this  body  are  also  increas- 
ing the  clout  of  the  Arab  opponents  of 
Israel.  They  are  creating  the  conditions 
of  great  danger  for  the  continuation  of 
the  independence  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
as  they  strengthen  the  econ(»nlc 
strength  of  the  countries  that  are  alined 
against  Israel  and,  thereby,  make  much 
less  likely  the  prospect  for  an  accom- 
modation, a  settlement,  and  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Middle  East  political 
conflict. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  being  against  the  Arab 
countries.  Most  of  the  Arab  countries 
that  are  producing  oil  have  told  lis,  time 
and  time  again,  that  we  ought  to  be 
getting  our  own  energy  house  in  order, 
that  we  ought  to  be  instituting  conser- 
vation measures,  that  we  should  be  doing 
more  to  produce  more  in  our  own  coun- 
try, rather  thtui  making  ourselves  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  them.  There 
are  a  few  countries  in  the  world  that 
have  a  currency  surplus,  that  sell  enough 
oil  that  they  produce  more  revenue  than 
they  can  usefully  spend.  Those  coun- 
tries, notably  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
countries  along  the  Persian  Gulf — 
Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi,  Bahrain,  the  Emir- 
ates— these  cotmtries  produce  more  oil 
and  sell  it  for  more  money  than  they 
can  usefully  spend  in  their  own  country. 

We  are  concerned  about  that  Im- 
balance, the  outflow  of  tens  of  billions 


of  dollars  per  year.  It  piles  up  In  the 
hands  of  countries  that  cannot  spend 
it  well  and  must  seek  a  place  to  invest  it. 
They  have  been  telling  us.  "Please  do 
not  ask  us  to  send  more  oil.  We  want  to 
cut  down  our  production." 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who 
charge  that  the  only  reason  they  want 
to  cut  down  the  production  is  so  that 
they  can  increase  price.  But  I  can  say 
that  they  have  absolute  confldence  that 
the  future  will  see  those  oil  prices  high 
enough  that  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  price  today,  tomorrow,  or  next 
year.  Every  policy  they  have  seen  us 
adopt  so  far  guarantees  that  the  oil  left 
in  the  ground  can  be  sold  5  or  10  or  IS 
years  from  now  for  more  than  it  can  be 
sold  for  on  the  market  today.  Or,  as  they 
will  put  it,  why  should  they  take  oil  out 
of  the  groimd  and  exchange  that  oil  for 
dollars,  because  the  oil  that  stays  in  the 
ground  goes  up  in  value  and  the  dollars 
they  have  go  down  in  value. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  educated 
a  number  of  those  people  and  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  making  rational 
decisions  that,  to  them,  say  they  should 
leave  oil  in  the  ground,  not  produce  It, 
not  produce  more,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  investments  cause  them  trouble 
and  lose  their  money.  "Let  us  leave  the 
o'l  in  the  ground.  We  will  produce  less 
and,  therefore,  have  a  better  future  for 
our  own  country." 

So  they  have  been  urging  us  to  reduce 
our  consumption  of  their  oil.  Our  policies 
head  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direc- 
tion—the Ashland  Oil  that  cut  out  pro- 
duction completely,  the  companies  that 
produce  in  this  country  that  have  every 
incentive  to  move  their  capital  offshore 
to  produce  more  in  foreign  countries 
where  the  risk  is  less  and  the  opportu- 
nity is  greater,  every  incentive  that  we 
build  into  a  whole  complex  of  policies, 
every  one  of  which  results  in  greater 
dependence  and  higher  price. 

The  American  consumer  is  eventually 
going  to  come  to  the  correct  conclusion, 
that  is  that  the  people  who  have  been 
saying  most  about  protecting  them 
against  high  price  have  caused  the  high 
price. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  get  price 
down,  and  that  is  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  There  are  only  two 
ways  to  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  oil,  and  that  is  to  increase  do- 
mestic production  and  to  decrease  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Yes,  we  must  be  working  on  conserva- 
tion measures.  We  must  be  reducing  the 
amount  of  energy  we  otherwise  would 
consume.  But  let  us  not  fall  for  that  si- 
ren's song  that  we  could  conserve  our 
way  out  of  this  problem  by  itself.  Con- 
servation is  an  important  factor  in  en- 
ergy policy. 

But  the  NAACP  said  it  as  well  as  any- 
one in  their  speech  in  December  1977. 
their  policy  statement,  in  which  they  re- 
jected President  Carter's  energy  policy 
as  being  a  program  of  insufficiency,  a 
program  of  reduction  of  economic 
growth  in  this  country,  a  program  that 
denied  to  the  minorities  of  this  country 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  grow  and 
to  share  more  fuUy  in  our  society. 
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Jected,  and  our  ancestors  rejected  by  the 
score  as  they  left  those  old  societies 
and  sought  new  freedoms  in  this  land. 

Are  we  to  turn  our  back  now  upon  the 
entire  history  and  the  entire  meaning 
of  the  American  experiment?  Are  we  to 
turn  our  back  now  on  the  real  successes 
of  this  coimtry  that  have  proven  that 
any  man  and  any  woman  can  aspire  to 
any  position  that  they  wish  to  aspire  to? 

Some  do  not  make  it,  some  do.  But 
the  most  humble  beginnings  can  end  in 
the  most  notable  successes,  and  those 
v/ho  have  been  on  top  of  the  heap  do 
not  necessarily  stay  there  in  our  society. 

In  most  other  societies,  in  which  we 
were  bom  to  position,  we  were  expected 
to  be  what  our  father  was.  We  were  given 
no  opportunity  to  be  different  than  our 
parents  had  been. 

Our  society  says  to  people,  "You  are 
free  to  make  your  own  choices.  You  are 
free  to  decide  what  you  want  to  do.  You 
are  free  to  succeed  or  to  fail,  according 
to  your  ability,  your  determination,  your 
willingness  to  work,  and,  yes,  perhaps 
even  according  to  the  luck  of  the  draw. 
But  you  are  free.  You  are  not  frozen 
into  a  society  that  says  you  must  stay 
where  you  were  bom  until  you  die,  and 
your  children  must  stay  where  they  were 
born  until  they  die,  generation  upon  gen- 
eration upon  generation." 

That  is  what  some  people  who  acclaim 
themselves  as  being  modem  liberals 
would  have  us  do.  They  would  have  us 
turn  back  to  that  kind  of  static-state 
society,  which  I  think  has  to  be  the  most 
immoral  of  all  poUcies,  the  most  immoral 
of  all  strategies,  to  force  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  renunciation  of  everything 
this  country  has  stood  for  in  the  centu- 
ries of  its  existence. 

TTie  windfall  profit  tax  is  but  a  part  of 
the  strategy,  an  important  part.  It 
should  be  rejected,  because  it  is  wrong 
in  taxing  theory.  It  should  be  rejected 
because  it  is  a  fraud  in  its  title. 

If  the  Government  were  bound  by  the 
truth-in-packaging  law  that  we  put  upon 
business,  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
came  up  with  the  title  for  this  bill  could 
be  indicted  for  fraud,  because  it  is  a 
fraudulent  piece  of  business.  It  Is  not  a 
tax  upon  windfalls;  it  is  not  a  tax  upon 
profits.  But  it  is  wrong  because  it  is  a 
part  of  the  wrong  strategy  toward  the 
wrong  ends  for  a  society  that  must  do 
with  less.  It  is  a  policy  of  defeat,  of  fail- 
ure, a  policy  of  cynicism  and  despair.  It 
is  a  policy  that  denies  the  best  aspira- 
tions of  the  most  capable  people  in  our 
society. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope,  as  I  hoped 
once  before,  that  this  so-called  windfall 
profit  tax  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qucnoim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
CTTS> .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  Senators  who  would  wish 
to  speak  on  the  conference  report,  and 
they  may  be  under  the  Impression  that 


the  Senate  is  about  to  go  out.  But  if 
Senators  wish  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
discuss  the  conference  report,  there  1« 
plenty  of  time  left  today.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  going  out  this  early.  It  Is 
only  22  minutes  after  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  would  ask  our  respective 
cloakrooms  to  contact  Senators  to  see  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  come  to  the  floor 
to  speak  on  the  conference  report  either 
today  or  tomorrow. 

I  will  put  in  another  quorum  call,  and 
I  should  think  5  minutes  would  be  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  cloakrooms  to  de- 
termine how  many  Senators  wish  to  come 
to  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

There  has  not  been  too  much  said 
about  the  conference  report  so  far  today, 
and  not  very  many  Senators  have  spoken. 
There  may  be  some  Senators  who  are  out 
of  town  today,  who  would  be  in  town 
tomorrow,  who  would  like  to  speak  on  it 
tomorrow.  So  the  offer  is  still  open  in  the 
event  Senators  wish  to  have  the  Senate 
come  in  tomorrow  to  debate  the  pending 
excess  profit  tax  conference  report. 

So  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  are  any  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  this  afternoon.  There  is  no 
standing  in  line  at  this  point  where  there 
are  Senators  waiting  to  speak.  It  would 
be  rather  immediate  matter  for  any  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  to  address  his  remarks 
to  the  conference  report  to  come  over 
and  be  recognized.  The  afternoon  has 
been  set  aside  for  discussion  of  the  con- 
ference report.  There  is  no  other  busi- 
ness, so  Senators  can  come  now  to  the 
fioor  and  can  speak  for  as  long  as  they 
wish  to  speak  and  feel  they  will  not  be 
holding  up  any  other  business. 

As  I  say,  the  cloakrooms  should  let 
Senators  know  that  this  opportunity  is 
here,  and  also  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
can  be  in  session  if  there  are  those  who 
feel  compelled  to  wait  until  tomorrow 
and  speak  on  the  conference  report. 

I  will  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi  while  I  await  the  action  of  Sena- 
tors, if  there  are  any.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Proxmire  will  shortly  address  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  his  completing  his  remarks  the  Sen- 
ate stand  recessed  awaiting  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  for  his  generosity  and  I  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 


GENOCIDE:  THE  UGLY  DETAILS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  time  I  spoke  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention I  made  the  comparison  between 
Nazi  Germany  and  Cambodia.  The  im- 
mensity  and   horror  of  such  wanton 
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destruction  of  life  is  appalling.  Six  mil- 
lion Jews,  and  then  3  million  Cam- 
bodians. At  least  9  million  victims  stand 
as  a  legacy  to  genocide  in  the  last  40 
years  alone. 

But  what  do  such  numbers  mean? 
Tlieir  immensity  nimibs  the  mind.  The 
suffering  and  the  agony  of  so  many  are 
incalculable,  almost  incomprehensible. 
Impersonal  statistics  blur  our  vision  of 
the  pain  the  victims  suffer  and  emo- 
tionally separate  us  from  it. 

Take  highway  accidents  as  an  exam- 
ple. What  sort  of  feeling  do  you  experi- 
ence when  you  read  the  weekend  fatality 
count?  How  differently  you  feel  if  a  close 
friend  Is  one  of  those  statistics. 

Let  us  take  genocide  at  the  same  gut 
level.  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  made  the 
horror  of  Nazi  atrocities  real.  When 
reading  the  diary  you  feel  and  think  and 
fear  with  somebody  whose  very  life  is 
at  stake.  Genocide  is  made  real  when  we 
confront  it  on  an  individual  basis.  No 
cold,  indifferent  statistics  separate  us 
from  genocide's  ugly  specter. 

Unfortimately,  we  will  never  have 
testimony  from  many  of  those  who  would 
bear  witness  to  this  excruciating  horror. 
They  are  silent.  They  are  dead.  That  is 
why  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  stories 
that  do  emerge. 

Sydney  Schanberg  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  just  such  a  story.  Schanberg's 
story  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  on  January  20  concerns 
the  long  agonizing  journey  of  his  friend 
Dith  Pran  out  of  Khmer  Rouge's  Cam- 
bodia. I  cannot  hope  to  capture  Schan- 
berg's eloquence  in  a  short  quote.  I  will 
not  try.  I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  entire  piece. 

The  article  is  Incredibly  moving,  de- 
scriptive, and  finally  heartening. 

ITils  Is  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  this  kind  of  a  story  has  a  happy 
ending.  But  that  happy  ending  is  tem- 
pered by  the  hell  Dith  Pran  endured 
throughout  his  escape  and  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  so  many  more  endings  In  Cam- 
bodia were  not  happy  but  tragic. 

Dith  Pran's  story  is  not  a  fairytale. 
He  cannot  live  happily  ever  after  hav- 
ing once  endured  this  harrowing  ordeal. 
We  of  the  world  have  an  obligation  to 
censure  those  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  people.  It  is  our  moral 
duty  to  continue  this  story  by  formal- 
izing procedures  to  punish  those  respon- 
sible for  genocide. 

Mass  murder  In  Cambodia  is  stag- 
gering in  Its  immensity,  but  somehow  in- 
comprehensible. Dith  Pran  saw  bmtal 
death  close  up,  in  all  its  disgusting,  cal- 
lous, brutal  hideousness.  We  should  gain 
perspective  based  on  his  suffering. 

When  I  call  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  I  am  not  appeal- 
ing to  merely  subjective,  emotional 
arguments.  Genocide  appalls  us  at  every 
level  of  rational  thought.  Nobody  can 
disinterestedly  rationalize  genocide.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  deny  an  entire  group  the 
right  to  life.  We  must  formallv  con- 
demn this  despicable  act.  The  Genocide 
Convention  does  this. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  consider  this 
Intimate  look  at  mass  murder  w^en  they 
listen  to  arguments  against  ratification. 
The  American  Bar  Association  has  no 
objections  to  this  treaty.  Supreme  Court 


Justice  Earl  Warren  called  tor  ratifica- 
tion. Every  President  since  Harry  Tru- 
man— Democratic  and  Republican — ^has 
asked  Senate  consent  for  ratification. 
There  simply  are  no  valid  moral  or  con- 
stitutional objections  to  this  treaty  that 
h£is  been  pending  now  for  more  than  30 
years.  It  was  originated  by  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations  and  still 
awaits  only  Senate  action  for  ratifica- 
tion, but  has  waited,  as  I  say,  for  30  years 
for  action  by  this  body. 

The  unsubstantiated  arguments 
against  the  treaty  appear  pimy  when 
compared  with  the  immensity  of  suffer- 
ing by  just  one  individual  who  survived. 
But  how  much  more  so  when  compared 
with  the  millions  who  died? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  Sydney  Schanberg's  penetrating 
article.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  Is  a 
very  long  article  and  I  am  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  we  should  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  economize  these  days, 
even  in  the  matter  of  saving  a  couple 
thousand  dollars. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  the  text 
be  printed,  but  I  once  again  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  this  article  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  on  January  20  and 
is  available  if  Members  of  Congress  will 
request  It  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  from  their  own  files. 


ARTHUR  SCHOENHAUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  29th  of  February,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  pub- 
lic servants.  On  that  date  Mr.  Arthur 
Schoenhaut,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  re- 
tired. There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
is  a  retirement  well  earned.  Mr.  Schoen- 
haut was  a  tireless  worker  who  devoted 
himself  unstintingly  to  Improving  the 
world  of  financial  management  and 
Government  procurement.  Mr.  Schoen- 
haut's  career  began  in  1950  as  a  trainee 
with  the  General  Accounting  OflSce. 
Rising  to  Deputy  Director  of  GAO's  Civil 
Division,  Mr.  Schoenhaut  was  one  of  the 
driving  forces  that  converted  the  GAO 
from  an  organization  that  largely  per- 
formed voucher  audits  to  one  that  com- 
prehensively audits,  investigates  and  re- 
views the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  myriad  of  Government  programs. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  present  head  of  the  GAO 
who  told  me  that  it  had  saved  $20  billion 
last  year.  This  Is  an  Indication  of  the 
great  benefit  that  this  organization  pro- 
vides for  the  taxpayers. 

Upon  leaving  the  GAO,  Mr.  Schoen- 
haut became  Deputy  Controller  of  the 
then  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  In- 
fused it  with  the  same  dedication,  ener- 
gy and  skill  that  he  had  brought  to  the 
GAO. 

During  the  past  decade  as  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board,  his  Eichievements  have 
been  particularly  notable.  He  was  con- 
fronted with  the  formidable  tasks  of  as- 
sembling for  the  newly  created  Board  a 
competent  staff,  initiating  programs  that 
would  accomplish  the  goals  set  by  law, 
and  ultimately  producing  cost  account- 


ing standards  that  could  be  used  effec- 
tively in  the  Government  procurement 
process.  The  CASE  was  created  In  1971 
by  a  bill  which  I  had  sponsored.  It  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote greater  efficiency  in  Government 
contracting  by  developing  cost  account- 
ing standards.  This  was  a  very  challoig- 
ing  assignment  and  the  staff  of  the 
CASB,  under  Art  Schoenhaut's  leader- 
ship has  met  the  challenge.  Each  task 
was  performed  with  thoroughness  and 
precision.  The  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board  has  been  so  effective  in  car- 
rying out  its  mission  that  in  testimony 
before  the  Congress  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  recently  was  able  to  confirm  "sub- 
stantial completion  of  the  major  task  as- 
signed to  It  by  Public  Law  91-379."  Tills 
record  of  accomplishment  in  very  sub- 
stantial part  Is  attributable  to  the  tena- 
cious determination  with  which  Mr. 
Schoenhaut  approached  the  fulfillment 
of  his  responsibilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  with 
principal  oversight  responsibility  over 
the  CASB  I  have  on  several  occasions 
called  upon  Art  Schoenhaut's  expertise 
as  a  witness  before  the  committee.  With- 
out exception,  he  has  been  candid,  forth- 
right, and  illuminating  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  CASB  and  its  mission. 

Although  we  wish  him  well  In  his  re- 
tirement, we  also  recognize  that  we  have 
lost  a  public  servant  of  exceptional  abili- 
ty— one  who  will  be  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  replace. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hamt  P. 
Btrd,  Jr.)  will  speak  next,  and  then  the 
Senate  will  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFTTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


A  BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDOBT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  voted  against  sending 
to  the  Senate  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  mandate  a  bedanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  vote  in  committee  was 
very  close,  with  only  a  one-vote  dlfffer- 
ence. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  on  this  important 
matter.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
committee  was  exercising  its  own  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  In  making  the 
decision  it  did. 

I  heard  today  that  an  effort  may  be 
made  In  the  committee  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  fioor  a  statute  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  such  action 
would  be  totally  superfluous.  There  Is 
on  the  statute  books  now  legislation 
mandating  a  balanced  budget  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1981.  That  is  PuWlc  Law 
9^-435.  section  7.  That  legislation  passed 
the  Senate  in  the  early  faU  of  1978.  I 
introduced  that  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  api«t>ved  in  a  roU- 
call  vote.  The  House  of  Representatives 
took  the  very  xmususd  step  of  instructing 
Its  conferees  to  accept  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. The  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  that  legislation,  namely. 
Public  Law  95-435.  on  October  10,  1979. 
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(The  nominations  and  withdrawal  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

that  the  Senate  now  stand 

to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

was  agreed  to,  and  at  1 :  48 

took  a  recess,  subject  to 

(Jhair. 

reassembled  at  1:56  p.m. 
to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Batjcus)  . 


ONAL    RIGHTS    OP   IN- 
ONALIZED  PERSONS 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ir  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Itom  the  House  of  Repre- 
H.R.  10. 

OFFICER  (Mr.  Batj- 
before  the  Senate  a  message 
of  Representatives  an- 
( lisagreement  to  the  amend- 
I  ;enate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10) 
ictions  for  redress  in  cases 
defrivations  of  rights  of  in- 
persons  secured  or  pro- 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
and  requesting  a  confer- 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
wo  Houses  thereon. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

the  Senate  insist  upon  its 

agree  to  the  request  of 

a  conference  on  the  dis- 

of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

2?hair  be  authorized  to  ap- 

cwiferees  on  the  part  of  the 

was  agreed  to:  and  the 

Ofljcer  aoDointed  Mr.  Bayh, 

UM.   Mr.   DECoNcrwi,   Mr. 

Satch,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 

IS  conferees  on  the  part  of 


REPORT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE PROM  THE  pres- 
ide: IT— PM  188 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Conmiission  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 307(c)  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974.  This  report  covers  the 
major  activities  of  the  Commission  from 
October  1,  1977  through  September  30. 
1978,  and  briefly  describes  some  addi- 
tional actions  through  December  31, 
1978. 

Subsequent  to  the  activities  covered  in 
this  report,  the  March  1979  incident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  dramatically  illustrat- 
ed the  shortcomings  in  the  operations  of 
the  NRC.  In  April  of  1979,  I  appointed 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  accident  involving  that  nuclear  pow- 
er facility.  The  Commission  has  submit- 
ted recommendations  for  extensive  re- 
form and  reorganization  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  NRC.  manv  of  which  were 
outlined  in  my  response  to  the  Three  Mile 
Island  Commission's  report  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1979.  With  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  being  discussed  and  implement- 
ed. Future  reports  will  reflect  the  steps 
that  are  now  being  taken. 

JiMMT  Carter. 
The  White  House.  March  21.  1980. 


MESSAGES  *ROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
f^om  the  President  of  the 


r/ere  communicated  to  the 
Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

Ive  session,  the  Presiding 
b<  fore  the  Senate  messages 
Pres  dent  of  the  United  States 
su  idry  nominations  and  a 
w  Mch  were  referred  to  the 
ccmmittees. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-3300.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Military 
Personnel  Policy)  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
relating  to  special  pay  for  "duty  subject  to 
hostile  fire;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3301.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  Independent  Research  and  Development 
and  Bid  Proposal  Costs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3302.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  annual 
reports  on  Independent  Research  and  devel- 
opment and  Bid  and  Proposal  Costs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3303.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Export  Administration  Report 
covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1979:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-3304.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation's  Office  of  Compliance 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3305.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  third  Comprehensive  Program  and 
Plan  for  Federal  Energy  Education,  Exten- 
sion and  Information  Activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3306.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus 
which  proposes  the  construction  of  the  Otay 
Mesa  Border  Station.  San  Diego.  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlts. 

EC-3307.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus 
which  proposes  the  construction  of  the  San 
Luis.  Arizona.  Border  Station;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
EC-3308.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus 
which  proposes  the  extension,  repair,  and 
alteration  to  the  Little  Rock.  Ark..  U.S.  Post 
Office-Courthouse;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
viroument   and   Public   Works. 

EC-3309.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  administration  of 
Title  I,  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  (MPRSA) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3310.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
State  Medicaid  program  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 1903(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3311.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  comments  on 
the  GAO  report  entitled  "The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission:  More  Aggressive  Leader- 
ship Needed";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3312.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director.  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
with  respect  to  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 
shine Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3313.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  relating  to  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3314.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3315.  A  communication  from  the  POIA 
Administrator.  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
relating  to  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3316.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, United  States  Railway  Association,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  with  respect  to 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-3317.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Administration,  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3318.     A     communication     from     the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
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transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Nuclear  Fuel  Reprocessing  and  the 
Problems  of  Safeguarding  Against  the  Spread 
of  Nuclear  Weapons."  March  18.  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natxiral  Resources, 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Coaunlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion transmitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  relative  to  nuclear  fuel  reproc- 
essing and  safeguarding  against  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

EX>-3319.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Executive  Director,  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  corporation's  fourth 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  I^bor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  commimica- 
tion  transmitting  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive 
Director,  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  corpora- 
tions annual  report,  be  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorUJs 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  said  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
as  indicated: 

POM-897.  A  petition  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Senate  Petition.  State  or  Auzona 

"Whereas,  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974  annuities  are  payable  to  surviv- 
ing widows,  widowers,  children  and  certain 
other  dependents  and  over  three  hxmdred 
thousand  widows  and  widowers  are  currently 
on  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Board's  annuity 
rolls;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  law  provides  a  re- 
duced annuity  for  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
retired  annuitant  In  an  amount  that  Is  below 
the  poverty  level  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  Labor  Department;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Impact  of  Inflation  and  the 
lower  benefits  for  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
retiree  have  caused  great  hardship  on  the 
surviving  spouse  at  a  time  when  the  spouse 
has  lost  the  aid  and  companionship  of  a 
partner  and  must  eke  out  an  existence  to  the 
best  of  his  ability; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona  that  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
Arizona  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  requested  to  support  the 
passage  of  Senate  Bill  393  that  will  Increase 
the  benefits  payable  to  the  surviving  spouse 
of  a  retired  railroad  employee  to  the  same 
level  as  that  paid  to  the  employee  prior  to 
his  death;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
petition  be  transmitted  to  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 


United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Bepresentatlves  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Arizona  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-598.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Clxan  Am  Act  BKSOLxmoN  1980 

"Be  If  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Oovemor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  give* 
authority  to  the  State  of  Utah  to  devdop 
and  adopt  revisions  In  State  Implementation 
Plans  and  the  state  has  adopted  such  revi- 
sions; and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  provides  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  ap- 
prove revisions  which  meet  the  requlremente 
of  the  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  these  amendments  also  oon- 
flrm  that  the  State  of  Utah  has  the  primary 
responslbUlty  to  determine  Reasonably 
Available  Control  Technology  which  la  re- 
quired as  part  of  the  plan  revision. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Budget  Session  of  the  43rd  Leglslatiire  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein,  urge  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  accept  the  definition  of  Beaeon- 
ably  AvaUable  Control  Technology  as  out- 
lined In  the  State  Implementation  Plan  aa 
determined  by  the  State  of  Utah  based  on 
specific  needs  and  circumstances  consistent 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1977. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  member  of  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion from  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-599.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Resolution   Memo«iaijzino   the   Conobem 

or  the  Untted  States  to  Recognize  the 

CoNTaiBunoNS    or   the   Ikish   People   to 

Ova  Nation 

"Whereas,  RecognlElng  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  men  and  women  of  IrU^  blood  to 
the  building  of  our  great  Nation  and  to  the 
Cause  of  Freedom  everywhere  since  the 
earliest  times;  and 

"Whereas,  Recognizing  the  fact  that  Ire- 
land la  artificially  partitioned  against  the 
wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Irish  pe<q>le;  and 

"Whereas,  Recognising  that  Irish  people  In 
the  sli-county  area  known  as  'Northern  Ire- 
land' are  denied  basic  civil  and  human 
rights,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
protection  from  attack  or  equal  JusUce  under 
law;  and 

"Whereas,  The  explosive  situation  In 
Northern  Ireland"  Is  an  unreasonable  threat 
to  the  peace  and  Is  therefore  the  legitimate 
concern  of  all  men;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  Jvist  and  equit- 
able solution  to  this  problem;  and 

"Whereas,  For  humanitarian  reasons,  as 
weU  as  out  of  respect  for  the  principles  of 
freedom,  liberty,  Justice,  natural  law,  and 
history,  we  hereby  take  notice  of  the  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs  In  Ireland;  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  memorallzes  and  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Irish  people  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  national 
self-determination,  thus  returning  the  dis- 
puted six  counties  to  the  Irish  Republic, 


unless  a  dear  mkjorlty  (tf  an  o(  the  pMpls  o^ 
Ireland  in  a  free  and  open  plebJsctte,  dster- 
mlne  to  the  contrary;  and  be  It  further 

"Reeolved,  That  copies  of  these  resoluUoos 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatlTes  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  presiding  c^cer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof 
tram  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-«00.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Massachtisetts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 


"Resolution   Memobializino  the   Coi 
or  THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion   Relative   to   Mebtinc    the   Stecial 
PaoBLEMS  or  the  Vietnam  Vete»an 
"Whereas,  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
concerning  veterans  has  been  to  grant  assist- 
ance to  resolve  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary problems  which  have  arisen  In  their 
Individual   lives  because  of  their  military 
service  to  their  coimtry;  and 

"Whereas.  A  Veterans  Administration 
study  has  recently  been  released  which  docu- 
ments and  accentuates  the  continuing  ad- 
justment problems  and  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  G.I.  l)eneflt8  granted  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran to  resolve  such  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  become  more 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  veterans 
In  the  fields  of  employment  and  health  with 
a  particular  focus  on  diseases  contracted  by 
said  veterans  while  In  Vietnam,  such  as  those 
causally  related  to  the  defoliant,  agent 
orange,  and  also  In  the  field  of  psychological 
problems  arising  from  both  their  service  In 
Vietnam  and  their  readjustment  upon  their 
return  to  the  country  for  which  they  fought; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  0«i- 
eral  Court  respectfuUy  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  Its  Subcommittees  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  In  order  to  hasten  the  assist- 
ance needed  by  the  Vietnam  veterans;  and 
be  It  further. 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  demand  more 
constructive,  diligent  and  forceful  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
the  Implementation  of  laws  enacted  to  assist 
veterans;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  United  SUtes  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
each  member  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-«01.  a  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to  the 
CMnmlttee  on  Finance. 

"Senate  Joint  Mexosiai.  No.  107 

•Whereas,  the  Congress  has  enacted  rigor- 
ous and  Inflexible  provisions  upon  sUtes  con- 
cerning eligibility  requlremenU  for  redp- 
lenU  at  programs  administered  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  and  parUcularly  for  reclp- 
lenu  of  Bfedlcald  beneflU;  and 

"Whereas,  these  InflezlUe  provisions  have 
faUed  to  provide  ellglbUlty  sanctions  upon 
aged.  bUnd  or  disabled  persons  who  dispose 
of  re»l  or  personal  property  without  receiv- 
ing or  T«^*'»"g  good  faith  effort  to  receive 
adequate  monetary  compensation  for  sueti 
property  which  could  be  used  to  meet  medi- 
cal needs  thereby  forestaUlng  and  reducing 
public  expendltiures  to  meet  those  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  not  In  the  best  InteresU  of 
the  nattonal  government,  the  several  sUtes, 
all  taxpayers,  legitimately  eligible  reclplentt. 
or  ineUglble  applicants  for  this  prsetloe  to 
continue. 

"Now.  therefore,  your  MemortallsU  do  pe- 
tlUon  tJie  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  dsny  pay- 
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at  to 
and  other 
aoDs  for 
"It  it 
at  the  Senft^ 
ized  and 
Memorial  to 
tbe  Speaker 
ot  OongreoB, 
Plnaace 
House  of 
CMnmlttee. 
sentatives 
tbe  Congres^' 


>  poAons  who  dlspoae  of  real  property 

at  sets  In  order  to  qualify  such  per- 

Me<j  Icald  payments  or  other  benefits. 

furiher  resolved  that  the  Secretary 

be,  and  she  is  hereby  author- 

dl4ected  to  forward  copies  of  this 

the  President  of  the  Senate  and 

of  the  House  of  Representatives 

to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 

Ckx^mlttee.  to  the  Chairman  of  the 

Ri  presentatlves  Ways  and  Means 

md  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 

re  [>resentlng  the  State  of  Idaho  In 


POM-602 
by  the 
the  Committee 


Legls  at 


concurrent  resolution  adopted 
ure  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"SBNATK  CC  NCtJBBENT  RESOLUTION  No.  132 

the  Legislature  finds  It  would 

of  the  citizens  of  Idaho  to 

am^dment  to  the  Constitution  of 

guaranteeing  the  right  to 

hu^n  beings  from  the  moment  of 


int  srest 


request 


al 


und  !r 


net 


consul  ti  ^tlon 


"Whereas. 

be  In  the 

have  an 

the  United 

lUe  to  all 

conception 
"Whereas. 

tutlon  of  the 

cation  of  thi 

the  several 

constitutions  I 

proposing 
•Now 

bers  of  the 

Forty-fifth 

of  the  Senat« 

tlves  concu 

cation  and 

United  Statet 

tlon  for  the 

of  proposing 

States 

ing: 
■■(a)   Prom 

person  shall  t 

extended  to 

tutlon    and 

America  and 

and  only 

It  be  otherwise 

the  mother, 

stances  where 

clans,  one 
volved  In  the 
ough 

the  legal  rtghl 
»ary  and  Jusl 
shall  be 

"(b)  Provl4e 
have  the 
ment.  and 
proprtate 
"Be  It 
ture  of  the 
Legislature  of 
prising  the 
greas  requlrtni 
tutlonal  C01 
amendment 
tlon. 

"Be  It  further 
tlonal 

held  for  the 
constitutional 
In.  This 
deemed  null 
effect  In  the 
be  limited  to 
pose. 

"Be  It  furtl^r 
Uon  by  this 
ulng  application 
V  of  the 
until  at  least 
of  the  several 
plications 
grna  proposes 
tutlon  Identical 
contained  In 
tlon  for  a    , 
longer  be  of 
Be  It  furtbeir 


inder  Article  V  of  the  Constl- 

Unlted  States,  upon  the  appll- 

Leglslatures  of  two-thirds  of 

s^tes  tbe  Congress  shall  call  a 

convention  for  the  purpose  of 

an^ndments. 

.  then  fore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 

i  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 

I^aho  Legislature,  the  members 

and  the  House  of  Representa- 

ig.  that  we  hereby  make  appll- 

est  that  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 

call  a  constitutional  conven- 

speclfic  and  exclusive  purpose 

an  amendment  to  the  United 

Constitution  to  consider  tbe  follow- 


powsr 


f  urtl  ler 


convent  Ion 


end 
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the  moment  of  conception  a 
guaranteed  all  personal  rights 
Individuals  under  the  constl- 
Uws   of    the    United    States   of 
;he  state  or  states  of  residence 
extreme  circumstances  shall 
namely,  to  save  the  life  of 
>r  other   extenuating  clrcum- 
at  least  two  consulting  physl- 
t  having   previously  been   in- 
case, and  after  due  and  thor- 
wltb  all  persons  having 
to  be  Involved,  find  It  la  neces- 
that  the  life  of  the  unborn 


terml  aated. 


that  the  several  states  sball 
to  enforce  such  an  amend- 
eslabllsb  priority  of  life  by  ap- 
legli  latlon. 


resolved  that  the  Leglsla- 
of  Idaho  proposes  that  tbe 
each  of  the  several  states  corn- 
States  apply  to  tbe  Con- 
the  Congress  to  call  a  constl- 
itlon  for  proposing  such  an 
tbe  United  States  Constltu- 


Stite 


Ui  Jted 
Ini :  the  i 
conv  in  tlon 
t«i 


resolved  that  the  constltu- 

i  applied  for  herein  shall  be 

wle  purpose  of  considering  a 

amendment  as  proposed  here- 

appl  cation    and   request   shall    be 

void,  rescinded  and  of  no 

that  such  convention  not 

•pedflc  and  exclusive  pur- 


e  'ent 
aicb  I 


resolved  that  this  appUca- 
L^slature  constitutes  a  contln- 
In  accordance  with  Article 
utlon  of  the  United  States 
two-thirds  of  the  Legislatures 
states  have  made  similar  ap- 
pun  uant  to  Article  V,  but  If  Con- 
Mi  amendment  to  the  Constl- 
In  subject  matter  to  that 
resolution  then  this  petl- 
tlonal  convention  shall  no 
force  or  effect:  and 
resolved  that  the  Secretary 


Constitution 


tills 
COM  tltutlonal 

any 


of  the  Senate  be,  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
tbe  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  each  of  our  sister  states  in  the 
Union,  and  the  members  of  tbe  delegation 
representing  the  State  of  Tdaho  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-603.    A   Joint   memorial    adopted   by 
the  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources : 
"Senate    Joint    Memorial    No.    Ill 

"Whereas,  Vhe  United  States  Is  facing  a 
severe  crisis  in  energy  production;   and 

"Whereas,  the  technology  now  exists  in 
this  country  to  substantially  solve  this 
energy  lack:  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  practical  and  economical  method  to  achieve 
a  higher  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  elec- 
trical energy  production  is  through  the  use 
of  fast  breeder  reactors  to  form  a  symbiotic 
system  with  light  water  reactors:   and 

"Whereas,  tbe  Idaiho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory  Is  an  Ideally  located  facility  for 
a  demonstration  project. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  tbe 
members  of  tbe  Second  Regular  Session  of 
tbe  Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Sen- 
ate and  tbe  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to 
plan,  authorize,  develop,  construct,  and  op- 
erate a  commercial  sized  fast  breeder  nuclear 
reactor,  to  produce  electrical  energy  In  com- 
mercial quantities  for  wholesale  to  utUities 
in  the  Intermountain  West  and  Che  Pacific 
Nortbwest,  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory. 

"Be  it  further  reserved  that  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Senate  be,  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States,  Jimmy  Carter,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  ESiergy,  Charles  Duncan, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  Joton  Abeame,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  tbe 
honorable  congressional  delegation  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Idaho  in  tbe  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States." 

POM-604.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Massachusetts:   to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Resolutions  MEMoaiALiztNG  ths  Congress 

OF  the  Unith)  States  to  Provide  Adequate 

PUNDINC    FOR    BASIC    BIOMEDICAL    RESEARCH 

"Whereas,  leaders  in  tbe  field  of  medical 
research  have  affirmed  that  current  medical 
technologies  provide  care  at  extremely  high 
cost,  and  that  definite  technologies  provide 
a  cure  and  prevention  at  a  relatively  low  cost: 
and 

"Whereas,  articles  by  Lewis  Thomas,  M.D., 
President,  Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng  Cancer 
Center.  John  H.  Knowles,  M.D.,  President, 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  others  affirm 
that  the  solution  of  fundamental  long  range 
health  problems  of  tbe  aged  must  rest  on  an 
adequate  program  of  biomedical  research: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  basic 
biomedical  research  for  the  establishment  of 
definitive  technologies  that  will  bring  about 
a  cure,  or  that  are  preventive,  to  cope  with 
chronic  diseases  and  Illness:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
tbe  Commonwealth." 

FOIC-OOS.   A  rMoluthm   adopted  by  tbe 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions  Memorializinc  the  Congress 
OF  THE   United  States  to  Enact   Legis- 
lation Extending  the  Federal   Revenue 
Sharing    Program    Betono    its    Present 
Expiration  Date  in  CXttober  of  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Eightt 
"Whereas,  F<ederal  revenue  sharing  repre- 
senta    7.2    percent    of    the    total     budget 
(excluding  enterprises  and  education  funds) 
of  municipalities  in  Massachusetts:  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  last  monies  will  be  received 
in  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty 
unless  Congress  votes  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram in  its  present  form;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States  to  continue  the  federal 
revenue  sharing  program  for  mxiniclpallties 
beyond  its  present  expiration  date  in  Octo- 
ber, nineteen  hundred  and  eighty;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  tbe  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-606.    A   resolution   adopted    by   the 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF    the    United    States    to    Appropriate 
Certain  Funds  to  Establish  and  Main- 
TATN  AN  Honor  Squad  to  Participate  in 
THE  Burial  of  Certain  Veterans 
"Whereas,  As  a  tribute  to  our  deceased 
veterans  there  should  be,  upon  request  of 
their  families,  an  honor  squad  available  to 
participate   in   the   burial   services   of   said 
veterans;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  respectfully  urges  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
honor  squad  to  participate  in  the  burial  of 
deceased  veterans;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions bo  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States,  tbe  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  tbe  members  thereof 
from  this  Common wetath." 

POM-607.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Massaohusette;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation : 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  to  E^act  Legislation 
Requirinc  All  Publiclt  Licensed  Radio 
AND  Television  Stations  to  Broadcast  One 
Minute  of  Public  Information  Announce- 
ments IN  Each  Broadcast  Hour  of  Pro- 
gramming 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  radio  and  television  stations  to  use 
the  public  airwaves  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
public;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  public 
knowledge  concerning  a  host  of  health  care 
Issues  such  as  birth  defects,  lead  poisoning, 
nutrition.  hyf>ertension,  immunization  and 
child  automobile  safety;  and 

"Whereas,  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  a  basic 
contribution  factor  to  tbe  high  cost  of  health 
care:  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  present  number  of  public 
service  announcemente  and  the  hours  they 
are  broadcast  are  wholly  Inadequate  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  tbe  public;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislaticn  requiring  all  pub- 
lic licensed  radio  and  television  stations  to 
broadcast  one  minute  of  public  information 
announcementa  in  each  broadcast  hour  of 
programming;  and  be  it  further 
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"Resolved,  t^at  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  tbe  Presiding  Officer  of  each  brandh 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  tbereof 
from  this  Commonweaith." 

FOM-60e.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3 

"Whereas,  There  are  eighty-seven  "AM" 
radio  stations  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  serve  tbe  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Indiana;  and 

"Whereas,  Fifty  of  these  "AM"  radio  sta- 
tions are  forced  by  FCC  regulations  to  shut 
down  and  cease  serving  their  respective  com- 
munities at  sunset  dally;  and 

"Whereas,  Thirty-six  of  these  stations  are 
located  In  communities  which  have  no  other 
local  "AM"  broadcast  service  at  night;  and 

"Whereas,  These  thirty-six  stations  are  the 
only  local  "AM"  service  for  approximately 
1,200,000  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana;  There- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  Senate  Concurring: 

"Section  1.  Tba,t  tbe  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly urges  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States,  to  enact  legislation  which  orders  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  ex- 
amine the  use  of  tbe  amplitude  modulation 
(AM)  radio  broadcast  band  and  assign  such 
spectrum  and  distribute  licenses  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  each  community  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  size,  to  be  provided  with 
the  maximum  local  full-time  radio  broad- 
casting service. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  leader- 
ship of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  representing  the  people 
of  Indiana." 

POM-609.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Committae  on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  44 

"Whereas,  The  federal  Income  tax  laws  are 
so  unfair  to  married  persons  that  some  mar- 
ried couples  are  obtaining  divorces  to  obtain 
a  tax  advantage;  and 

"Whereas,  It  ought  to  be  tbe  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  marriage  by  Ita  laws,  not  to  en- 
courage tbe  dissolution  of  that  holy  state; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  amend  the  tax  laws 
to  promote  the  preservation  of  marriages  and 
provide  fairness  to  all;  Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  State  of 
Indiana,  the  Senate  Concurring: 

"Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
State  of  Indiana  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  giving 
married  persons  the  option  of  filing  federal 
income  tax  returns  jointly  as  a  married 
couple  or  individually  as  single  persons. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  tbe  lead- 
ership of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana,  and  to  the  Leader  in  each 
House  of  tbe  Legislature  in  every  state." 

POM-6I0.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nattiral 
Resources: 

"Rouse  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  82 

"Whereas,  there  is  presently  pending  in  tbe 
United  States  Congress  House  Bill  2743  and 


Senate  BUI  6M,  both  of  which  seek  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Park;  and 

"Whereas,  the  original  boundaries  of  said 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park  were 
fixed  when  the  park  was  created  in  the  early 
1960's;  and 

"Whereas,  in  almost  every  session  of  tbe 
United  States  Congress  since  that  date  there 
have  been  attempts  made  to  expand  and  re- 
define the  boundaries  of  said  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  Park;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
has  determined  that  said  continual  atteii4>ta 
to  change  and  redefine  said  boundaries  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
are  not  in  tbe  best  interesto  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  especially  the  residenta  and  in- 
dustries located  in  proximity  to  and 
threatened  by  sold  expansion  plans;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  is 
of  a  strong  opinion  that  said  boundaries 
should  be  defined  once  and  for  all  so  that  all 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  can  make  appropriate  plans 
based  upon  defined  areas  in  which  said  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park  shall  be 
located  and  the  residents  and  Industries  near 
by  will  not  be  continually  threatened  by 
having  their  property  condemned  and  their 
property  values  undermined  by  the  constant 
threat  of  being  taken  over  by  tbe  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park;  Therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  tbe  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  by  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  that  the  boundaries  of 
said  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
should  be  finally  determined  and  fixed  by 
Senate  Bill  699  and  House  Bill  2742  in  the 
1980  Session  of  Congress  and  that  no  further 
attempta  be  made  to  redefine  the  boundaries 
of  said  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Park. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Principal  Clerk  is  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana and  to  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  tbe 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-611.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana; to  tbe  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  13 

"Whereas,  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  proposed  regulations  for  heavy 
duty  engines  manufactured  in  1963  and  after, 
and 

"Whereas.  Tbe  proposed  regulations  do  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  established  by 
Congress  In  tbe  1B77  amendments  te  tbe 
Clean  Air  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  The  pn^iosed  regulations  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  Congressional  In- 
tent, or  deny  due  process,  or  both;  and 

"Whereas.  Because  of  tbe  large  exjienditures 
which  would  be  required,  the  regulations 
would  contribute  significantly  to  Inflationary 
pressures,  yet  provide  minimal  air  quality 
beneflte;  Therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  compel  tbe  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to: 

"(1)  formally  notify  Interested  parties  to 
treat  the  proposed  emission  regulations  as 
an  advanced  notice  of  the  agency's  rulemak- 
ing Intent; 

"(2)  either  Immediately  propose  1B8S 
standards  based  upon  the  existing  test  pro- 
cedure or  afford  four  years  lead  time  for 
compliance  with  thoee  regulations  that  are 
subsequently  demonstrated  to  be  necessary 
and  sound;  and 


"(8)  continue  wwk  to  develop  tbe  otber 
elementa  of  a  sound  regulatory  program  and 
at  such  time  as  a  meaningful  and  technically 
valid  regtUatory  scheme  Is  developed,  repro- 
pose  the  regulation  consistent  with  the  ten- 
ete  of  fimdamental  due  process,  tbe  reqxilre- 
menta  of  the  act,  and  with  an  effectlTe  date 
four  years  subsequent  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  regulatlMi. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  tbe  leader- 
ship of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  representing  tbe  people 
of  Indiana." 

POM-812.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaOons: 

"Senate  Bisolutioh  1960 — 166 
"Whereas,  The  mMnbers  of  tbe  Waablng- 
ton  State  Senate  believe  that  tbe  continued 
Soviet  aggression  in  and  occupation  of  tbe 
nation  of  Afghanistan  poses  a  grave  threat 
to  world  peace:  and 

"Whereas,  One  hundred  three  otber  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  Joined  wltb  tbe 
United  States  in  calling  for  the  immediate, 
unconditional  ond  total  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Afghanistan:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Secretary  General  of  tbe 
United  Nations  has  declared  tbe  resoluUon 
calling  for  troop  withdrawal  from  Afghan- 
istan Is  "an  appeal  to  tbe  Intemattonal  com- 
munity" to  act;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  has  expressed 
complete  contempt  for  and  utter  disregard 
of  all  international  forums  and  tbelr  opin- 
ions; and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  1980  Summer  Olympics  are 
scheduled  to  begin  In  Moscow  on  July  19, 
1980;  and 

"Whereas,  There  U  reason  to  beUeve  that 
Soviet  troops  will.  In  tbe  face  of  world  wide 
condemnation,  be  occupying  by  aggression 
the  Nation  of  Afghanistan  on  tbe  starttng 
date  of  tbe  Summer  Olympics;  and 

"Whereas,  The  leadership  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  has  demonstrated  an  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  conform  to  at  least  a  minimal 
level  of  civilized  conduct;  and 

"Whereas.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  tbe  security  of  our  atbletes  and 
spectators,  and  tbe  atbletes  and  spectators 
of  other  countries  at  the  Moscow  games: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  sixth,  twelfth  and  tblr- 
teenth  Olympiads  were  cancelled  altogetber 
due  to  World  Wars:  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  only  difference  between  tbe 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  a  World 
War  Is  one  of  scope  not  savagery: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  tbe 
Washington  State  Senate  requests  that  the 
international  Olympic  Committee  relocate 
the  XXn  Summer  Olympiad  to  a  country 
whose  concept  of  dvlUsed  conduct  more 
closely  reflecte  the  philosophy  of  tbe  Olym- 
pics than  does  that  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  hereby  instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee,  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  tbe  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  tbe  President  of  tbe 
United  States  Senate,  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C." 

POM-813.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Senate  Resolution  1980-184 

"Whereas,  Berry  farming  la  an  essential 
factor  in  tbe  agricultural  economy  of  tbe 
state  of  Washington  that  Is  placed  In 
Jeopardy  without  an  available  supply  of  berry 
pickers;  and 

"Whereas,  Berry  picking  to  primarily  per- 
formed by  the  youth  of  this  state;  and 
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December  28,  1979.  President 
signed    Public    Law    96-163 
the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
Interior  to  conduct  a  feasl- 
e  Taklma  River  Basin  Water 
Inject;  and 

Department  of  Ecology  of 

Washington,   by  authority  of 

"^-1  of  1979  ex.  sess.,  stands 

the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 

to   the  Secretary  of  the 

the  Interior  for  the  purpose 

initial  portion  of  that  study; 

be  it   resolved.   By  the 

of  Washington,  That  the 

Honorable  Cecil  B.  Andrus, 

United  States  Department 

to  exercise  the  authority  pro- 

""""  Law  96-163  by  InlUatlng 


P«  bUcl 


Immediately  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Tak- 
lma River  Basin  Water  Enhancement  Project 
by  processing  the  study  to  completion  as 
quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible;  and 

■•Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the  Honorable 
JUnmy  Carter,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington.^' 

POM-615.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Leglslattire  erf  the  State  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

•'SufATE  Resolution  1980-302 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  Americans  have 
historically  believed  in  seeking  Ood's  pro- 
tection and  guidance  through  prayer;  and 

"Whereas,  The  value  of  expressing  spiritual 
convictions  through  public  prayer  has  been 
recognized  as  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  coo- 
duct  public  proceedings;  and 

"Whereas,  Supreme  Court  decisions  during 
the  early  I960's  have  had  the  effect  of 
severely  restricting  the  practice  of  any  man- 
ner of  public  prayer,  although  these  decisions 
simply  addressed  prescribed  or  com^pulsory 
prayer; 

"No>w,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the 
Senate  of  the  state  of  Washlng^n,  that  we 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
express  Its  belief  in  the  value  of  voluntary 
prayer  In  public  schools  and  at  other  public 
gatherings;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  Congress  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  Insure  that  our  nation's 
public  school  children  and  participants  in 
other  public  gatherings  be  permitted  to  vol- 
untarily participate  In  prayer;  and 

'•Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  member  of  Congress  from  the  state 
of  Washington." 

POM-eie.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Sknatz  Resolution  1980-171 

"Whereas,  The  Port  George  Wright  Na- 
tional Cemetery  Committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  preserve  the  historic  significance  of 
PV)rt  George  Wright  Military  Cemetery 
through  congressional  legislation  as  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery;  and 

••Whereas.  In  addition,  the  Port  George 
Wright  National  Cemetery  Committee  has 
requested  the  State  of  Washington  to  release 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  west  of  the  present  cemetery 
to  provide  additional  burial  spaces  for  our 
veterans  inasmuch  as  the  ceoaetery  is  now 
considered  closed  except  for  a  few  reserved 
spaces;  and 

••Whereas.  As  of  December  31.  1977,  there 
were  one  hundred  eight  National  Cemeteries 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, none  of  which  are  located  in 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  or  North  Da- 
kota: and 

••Whereas,  There  is  limited  space  remain- 
ing In  only  sixty-two  of  these  one  hundred 
eight  National  Cemeteries;  and 

"Whereas,  The  need  of  a  National  Ceme- 
tery In  the  State  of  Washington  will  grow 
Immeasurably  to  provide  a  final  resting  place 
for  the  men  who  served  their  country  and 
for  their  wives  and  families: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  that  the 
Port  George  Wright  National  Cemetery  Com- 
mittee's purpose  of  preserving  the  histori- 
cal significance  of  the  Fort  George  Wright 


Military  Cemetery  through  congressional  leg- 
islation designating  it  a  National  Cemetery 
be  and  hereby  is  endorsed:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington." 

FOM-617.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Colc»-ado;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
"Senate  Resolution  No.  6 

••Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  is  currently  considering 
what  measures  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
federal  "Clean  Air  Act"  for  a  state  imple- 
mentation plan.  Including  measures  other 
than  a  periodic  Inspection-maintenance  pro- 
gram for  motor  vehicles;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  may  be  imposing  economic  sanctions 
against  the  state  of  Colorado  if  it  does  not 
adopt  a  strict  periodic  inspection-mainte- 
nance program  for  motor  vehicles;  now, 
therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado: 

'That,  we,  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Fifty-second  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  do  hereby  strongly  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  "Clean  Air  Acf  to  make  periodic  inspec- 
tion-maintenance programs  for  motor  ve- 
hicles optional  rather  than  mandatory  upon 
the  several  states  In  adopting  state  imple- 
mentation plant. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  Representatives 
David  Satterfleld  and  Dave  Stockman,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  Colorado." 

POM-618.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resomjtxon  No.  7 

"Whereas,  A  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  to  the  Independence  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  exists  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union  invasion;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  aggressive 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  an  embargo 
against  the  sale  of  United  States  grains  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional security;  and 

••Whereas,  This  embargo  could  create  a 
severe  financial  burden  for  U.S.  Agricultural 
producers  that  shoiUd  be  equally  shared  by 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

•'Whereas,  Agriculture  is  a  basic  Industry 
In  the  United  States  and  its  financial  well  be- 
ing Is  essential  to  the  economy  of  this  nation; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  efficient  production  of  food 
and  fiber  by  American  agriculture  provides 
food  for  export  as  well  as  abundant  supplies 
for  domestic  consumption;  and 

"Whereas,  A  vigorous  and  financially 
healthy  agricultural  Industry  must  be  based 
on  an  unencumbered  market  system  which 
provides  an  equitable  return  for  the  labor, 
capital,  and  maintenance  inputs  of  America's 
farmers  and  ranchers;  and 

••Whereas,  The  freezing  of  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  could  caxise  this  nation  to  lose 
billions  of  dollars  and  could  cause  the  loss  of 
the  foreign  market  which  has  been  developed 
at  great  cost  to  the  Industry:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
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Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  strongly  urged  to  carry  out 
emergency  measures  to  reduce  the  severity  of 
the  embargo  through  the  following  means : 

"(1)  Increasing  the  export  credit  budget; 

"(2)  Providing  incentives  to  encourage 
production  of  alcohol  fuels  from  farm  prod- 
ucts; and 

"(3)  Expanding  the  embargo  to  other 
items  of  export  to  make  the  embargo  more 
effective  and  equitable. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  each 
member  of  the  Colorado  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
each  of  the  states  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Nebraska  legislature." 

POM-619.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  109 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  and  its  subsequent  amendments, 
states  whose  ambient  air  quality  does  not 
meet  federally  established  standards  are  be- 
ing required  to  implement  vehicle  emissions 
inspection  and  maintenance  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  states  which  are  required  to 
establish  such  programs  but  fall  to  do  so 
face  potentially  drastic  federal  sanctions  in 
the  form  of  withheld  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  funds,  sewage  treatment 
funds,  and  denial  of  permits  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  types  of  industrial  facili- 
ties: and 

"Whereas,  states  which  are  thus  being 
coerced  into  establishing  vehicle  emissions 
inspection  and  maintenance  programs  are 
told  by  the  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  they  should  do  so  out  of  a  de- 
sire for  clean  air,  not  for  fear  of  the  federal 
sanctions;  and 

"Whereas,  it  would  appear  fair  and  equi- 
table that  if  the  Congress  feels  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  air  quality  nationwide  is  desir- 
able and  that  such  Improvement  can  be 
achieved  through  vehicle  emissions  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  programs,  then  Con- 
gress ought  to  return  to  the  states  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  the  states  to  establish  and 
Implement  such  programs;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  return  to  the  states  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  the  states  to  establish 
and  Implement  vehicle  emissions  inspection 
and  maintenance  programs  required  pur- 
suant to  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  and  its 
amendments;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  this 
body." 

POM-620.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

••Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Missouri 
Hotise  of  Representatives  believe  and  support 


the  integrity  of  the  international  Olympic 
movement  as  an  example  of  International 
cooperation,  goodwill  and  mutual  respect; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  the  city  of  Moscow,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  site 
for  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games:  and 

••Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its 
flagrant  and  cruel  military  invasion  of  the 
small.  Independent,  non-aligned  nation  of 
Afghanistan,  In  direct  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  blatant  disregard  for  the 
Ideals  and  objectives  of  the  International 
Olympic  movement:  and 

•'Whereas,  the  selection  of  the  city  of  Mos- 
cow for  the  1980  Games  is  cited  by  the  Soviet 
Government  as  convincing  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  course  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  world  community: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  governmenfs  con- 
trol of  information  to  its  people  strictly 
limits  the  world  community's  ability  to  ex- 
press its  outrage  and  frustration  re~ardlng 
this  invasion;  and 

••Whereas,  many  nations  of  the  world  are 
looking  toward  the  United  States  for  resolute 
leadership  regarding  the  Olympic  Games: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives call  upon  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  go  on  record,  immediately, 
by  an  affirmative  vote,  to  supnort  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  Congress'  call  for  a  boycott  of 
the  Moscow  Summer  Olympic  Games;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  body  urges 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  leaders 
throughout  the  world  to  act  with  haste  to 
explore  and  establish  alternatives  for  the 
Summer  Games:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  instructed  to  prepare  a  properly  in- 
scribed copy  of  this  resolution  for  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  all  members  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation to  the  United  States  Congress." 

POM-621.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resowces: 

••Congressional  Resolution  No.  1-51 

•'Whereas,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  Article  73  of  Chapter  XI,  relating 
to  non-self  governing  territories,  states  that 
members  of  the  United  Nations  which  as- 
sume responsibilities  for  the  administration 
of  non-self  governing  territories  recognize 
that  the  Interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
non-self  governing  territories  are  para- 
mount; and 

"Whereas,  the  referenced  article  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  also  states  that 
member  nations  which  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  administration  of  non-self  gov- 
erning territories  accept  'as  a  sacred  trust' 
the  obligation  to  promote  'to  the  utmost' 
the  well-being  of  the  Inhabitants  of  non- 
self  governing  territories  and  to  ensure  the 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  Inhabitants,  in  part, 
through  the  promotion  of  constructive 
measures  of  development;  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  trusteeship  system,  as  set  forth  in 
Article  76  of  Chapter  XII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  educational 
advancement  of  the  Inhabitants  of  a  trust 
territory;  and 

••Whereas,  the  United  States,  as  a  party  to 
the  agreement  with  the  United  Nations  to 
act  as  trustee  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  is 
legally  obligated  to  promote  the  social  and 


economic  advancement  of  all  inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  and  may  not  discharge 
such  legal  obligation  by  the  selective  devel- 
opment and  advancement  of  only  the  in- 
habitants of  those  Islands  which  have  be- 
come seats  of  government  or  major  popula- 
tion centers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust 
Territory  who  reside  on  Islands  which  are 
not  seats  of  government  or  major  population 
centers  have  a  legal  right  to  fair  and  equal 
treatment  under  the  terms  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  which  is  law  within  the 
Trust  Territory,  as  required  by  Section  7  of 
Title  I  of  the  Trust  Territory  Code,  which 
forbids  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  and 

"Whereas,  the  on-going  capital  improve- 
ment program  is  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  the  islands  which  are  seats  of  govern- 
ment or  which  have  become  population  cen- 
ters, and  does  not  address  the  needs  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  who  do 
not  reside  on  the  Islands  which  are  seats  of 
government  or  which  have  become  popula- 
tion centers:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  Planning  and  8te> 
tistics  virithln  the  Office  of  the  High  Com* 
mlssioner  coordinated  the  development  of  a 
program  of  capital  improvements  refeixed 
to  as  '•second  level"  to  meet  some  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  Islands  which  are  not  seats 
of  government  or  population  centers:  and 

"Whereas,  very  shortly  after  the  Office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  published  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Second  Level  Capital  Im- 
provement Program."  the  High  Commissioner 
stated  publicly  that  he  did  not  Intend  to  seek 
funding  for  the  Program;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia that  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior and  the  High  Commissioner  to  pxirsue 
the  funding  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  who  do 
not  reside  on  the  islands  which  are  seats  of 
government  or  which  have  become  popula- 
tion centers,  after  such  needs  were  formally 
identified  and  acknowledged  In  the  course 
of  developing  the  Second  Level  Capital  Im- 
provement Program,  appears  to  dlsregaitl 
obligations  and  commitments  central  to  the 
trusteeship  concept  generally  and  to  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  more  spe- 
cifically, as  well  as  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  relating  to  non-self  gov- 
erning territories;  and 

'■Whereas,  it  is  the  further  sense  of  this 
Congress  that  the  Trusteeship  should  not 
be  terminated  until  the  obligations  assumed 
under  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
have  been  fulfilled  or  satisfactory  provision 
made  therefor;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  First  Congress  of  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  Second  Reg- 
ular Session,  1979.  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  High  Commissioner  be  re- 
spectfully urged  to  pursue  all  means  neces- 
sary to  assist  In  meeting  the  needs  of  thoae 
Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  who  re- 
side on  Islands  which  have  been  largely  ne- 
glected In  the  area  of  Infrastructure  develop- 
ment during  the  Trusteeship  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  capital  improvement  projects 
Identified  in  the  docimient  entitled  "Second 
Level  Capital  Improvement  Program"  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
In  August  1978;  and 

••Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  ooplM 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council;  United 
States  Senators  Warren  Magnuson,  Ftank 
Church,  Jacob  Javlts.  John  Olenn,  Jesse 
Nelson,  Milton  Toung.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Theo- 
dore Stevens,  Henry  Jackson.  Mark  Hatfield, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr.,  Daniel  K.  Inonye, 
and  Spark  Matsunaga;  members  of  tbe  VA 
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Houae  of  Re]  reaentatlves  Junle  Wbltten. 
SUno  Conte.  I  lldney  Yates,  Joseph  McOade, 
Clement  Zabk  ckl,  WUIlam  Broomfleld,  Les- 
Tefnyson  Guyer,  BIorrlB  Udall, 
Robert  Duncan,  Donald 
Clausen.  Robe^  Lagomaisino,  Daniel  Akaka, 
Cecil  Heftel.  land  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat; 
Mr.  Rodney  T^elber  and  Mr.  Ronald  Cogs- 
well In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
BtKlget:  Secret  ary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Cedl  0.  Andrus:  Undersecretary  of 
the  Departmei  t  of  the  Interior  James  A.  Jo- 
seph; Mrs.  Ru«  !  Q.  Van  Cleve,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Terrlt  orlal  Affairs;  other  officials  of 
the  Departmei  t  of  the  Interior  Matthew  No- 
vlck.  Hugh  GiJlagher,  William  Bettenburg, 
and  Larry  Mei<  rotto;  Captain  Wels,  Offlce-ln- 
Charge  of  Com  itructlon.  Guam;  Trust  Terri- 
tory High  Coi  unlssloner  Adrian  P.  Wlnkel; 
Trust  Territory  Budget  Officer  Haruo  N. 
Territory  Planning  and  Sta- 
Mlchael  Rody;  the  President 
of  the  Federal  ed  States  of  Micronesia;  the 
Director  of  eai  ta  Department  and  Executive 
Office  of  the  P^  derated  States  of  Bflcronesla; 
and  State  Legislatures  of  the 
fotir  States  of  '  he  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia; the  Cht  irman  of  the  Commission  on 
Future  Politic)  a  Stattis  and  Transition  and 
the  waahingtoi  t  Liaison  Officer." 


WUlter;  Trust 
tistlcs  Officer 


POM-«22 
lalature  of 
gy  and  Natura: 


Guam 


"Whereas. 
Northern 
to  Establish  a 
ern  Mariana 
the  United 
go  Stat.  263) ; 
em  Mariana 
the  Northern 
regulations 
mentioned: 

"Whereas, 
Covenant 
Northern 
privileges  and 
several  states 

"Whereas, 
from  dlacrlmlilai 
Northern 
or  if  he  decides 

"Whereas. 
Convenant 
time  that  the 
em  Marianas 
ance  with 
Covenant;  and 

"Whereas, 
modeled  on 
of  the  United 
sures  citizens 
immunities  of 
and 


)  'esolutlon  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ener- 
Resources: 
RksoLxrnoif  No.  404 
the 


laws    applicable    to    the 
Marlina  Islands  are ;  the  Covenant 
Ck>mmonwealth  of  the  North- 
It  lands  in  Political  Union  with 
Sti.tes  (U.S.  Public  Law  94-241, 
t  he  Constitution  of  the  North- 
II  lands;  U.S.  laws  applicable  to 
1  [arlana  Islands;  and  rules  and 
ls4ued  pursuant  to  the  afore- 


uider 


"Whereas, 
the  Covenant, 
1  of  the  Unlte^ 
ply  in  the  Northern 
the  states, 
the  Northern 
be 
States;  and 


thereby 


dleerlmina  ted 


"Whereas, 

em    Marianas 
privUeges  and 
citizens  of  th« 
required  to 
the  United 


"Whereas, 
tloned,  the 
mon  wealth 
adopting  rulei 
the  appllcatloi 
Issuance  of  a 
to  dUnns  of 


"WbersM,  it 
the  dtiaena 
lands  that  Uh 


Allele  m.  Section  304  of  the 
that    citizens    of    the 
wUI   be  entitled  to  all 
Immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
>f  the  United  States;  and 
Section   304  prevents   a  state 
ting  against  a  person  of  the 
if  he  travels  to  a  state, 
to  live  in  a  state;  and 
Allele  m.  Section  304  of  the 
effective   at   the  same 
Aew  Government  of  the  North- 
comes  into  effect  in  accord- 
Article  z.  Section  1003(b)  of  the 

Article    m.    Section    304    U 
Allele  IV,  Section  2.  CTause  1 
I  Itates  Constitution,  which  as- 
each  state  the  privileges  and 
citizens  in  the  several  states; 


pro  rides 
Mar  anas 


Marluias 


<f< 


Article  V,  Section  501  of 

Article  IV,  Section  2,  Clause 

States  Constitution  will  ap- 

Blarianas  as  It  does  in 

_   assuring  the  citizens  of 

Marianas  that  they  will  not 

against    in    the    United 


elective  January  9, 1978.  North- 

cltlzens   were    accorded    the 

immunities  similarly  accorded 

United  States,  and  were  not 

pc^sess  an  entry  permit  to  enter 

and 


Stitea; 


1  ursuant    to    the    abovemen- 

Fl  rst  Northern  Marianas  Com- 

Le|lalature  enacted  a  pubUc  law 

and  regulations  concerning 

and  procedures  regarding  the 

special  certificate  of  Identity 

'  he  Northern  Marianas;  and 


has  come  to  the  attention  of 
T  the  Northern  MaHmwf)  ja- 
United  States  Department  of 


Justice's  Office  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Services  will  no  longer  treat  North- 
em  Marianas  residents  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  for  In  Article  m, 
Section  304  (U.S.  Public  Law  94-241,  90  Stat. 
263);  and 

"Whereas,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  government  negating  a  freely  nego- 
tiated Covenant  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Northern  Marianas  calls  for  a 
prompt  re-evaluatlon  of  the  political  rela- 
tionship between  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  in  light  of  the  President's  re- 
cent message  to  Congress  concerning  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
encouraging  political  development  and  self- 
government,  such  action  would  be  a  step 
backward  in  the  slow  march  towards  polit- 
ical self  governance;  and 

"Whereas,  such  actions  against  the 
Northern  Marianas  will  be  a  severe  hindrance 
in  Guam's  attempts  to  straighten  the 
economic,  social  and  political  ties  with  the 
Northern  Marianas;  and 

"Whereas,  so  frequently.  Federal  rules 
and  regulations  are  made  and  reversed  by 
whim,  and  usually  hindering  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  ties:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Fifteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
hereby  requests  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Inunlgratlon  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  government  and  Con- 
gress to  abide  and  respect  the  Covenant  es- 
tablishing the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Fifteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
conunits  itself  to  total  support  on  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth  In  its  efforts  to  have 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  abide 
by  Its  previous  rulings  and  commitments  of 
the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Marianas;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Chief,  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service:  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior; 
to  the  President  Pro-Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  to  Repre- 
sentative Phillip  Burton:  to  Senator  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston;  to  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Political  Affairs 
for  Asia/Paciflc.  and  the  Caribbean,  Decol- 
onization and  Trusteeship  of  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Northern  Marianas  Repre- 
sentative in  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Insular  Affairs; 
to  Guam's  Delegate  to  the  U.S.  Congress; 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  to  the  Speak- 
er and  President  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
Commonwealth  Legislature:  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice on  Guam;  to  all  United  States  Presi- 
dential candidates;  to  the  Chairperson  of 
the  First  International  Sovereignty  Confer- 
ence; to  First  Lady  Rosalynn  Carter;  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-623.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

"RssoLvnoN   No.   479 

"Whereas,  the  numerous  reports  and 
studies  conducted  over  the  last  twenty  (20) 
years  have  concluded  that  Guam's  future 
economic  stability  is  dependent  on  her  abil- 
ity to  develop  Industries  that  capitalize  on 
her  strategic  location;  and 


"Whereaa,  Guam  is  centrally  located  In 
this  Pacific  Basin;  and 

"Whereas,  Guam  could  and  ahoiild  capi- 
talize on  her  natural  harbor  and  become  the 
transshipment  center  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  land  around  Apra  Harbor 
is  especially  suited  for  development  aa  an 
industrial  park;  and 

"Whereas,  this  industrial  park  could  take 
advantage  of  the  tuna  transshipment  in  the 
harbor  by  establishing  a  fish  cannery;  and 

"Whereas,  other  revenue  and  job  generat- 
ing Indutsries  such  as  a  slaughterhouse, 
warehouses,  oil  storage  facilities,  etc.,  could 
l>e  situated  on  the  lands  surrounding  the 
Commercial  Port;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
conjunction  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator, have  reviewed  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's land  holdings  on  Guam  and  con- 
cluded that  a  considerable  number  of  fed- 
erally owned  properties  and  surplus  to  their 
needs;  and 

"Whereas,  Guam's  very  informed  and  effec- 
tive Representative  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congressman  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  has 
Introduced  H.R.  6316  which  proposes  to  have 
all  surplus  lands  bordering  Apra  Harbor  re- 
turned to  the  government  of  Guam;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Fifteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature does  hereby  state  its  wholehearted 
support  of  the  intent  and  Introduction  of 
HJl.  6315;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Fifteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature does  hereby  respectfully  request  and 
recommend  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  pass  H.R.  6315 
relative  to  the  conveyance  of  government  of 
Guam  properties  adjoining  Apra  Harbor;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Speaker,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  President 
Pro  Tem,  U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Manager,  Port  Author- 
ity of  Guam;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-624.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Non 
Commissioned  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  National  Solidarity 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-625.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Margate,  Florida, 
requesting  Investigation  of  large  oil  corpora- 
tions and  power  corporations  to  limit  their 
profits  in  light  of  the  hardship  placed  on  the 
American  people:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-626.  A  petition  from  two  private  citi- 
zens, urging  passage  of  an  American  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

POM-e27.  A  petition  from  a  private  citi- 
zen, relating  to  national  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

POM-628.  A  petition  from  a  private  citi- 
zen, relating  to  national  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of  com- 
mittees were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Affalia: 

Karen  Hastie  WUllama,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  AdmlPlstrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  Policy. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Aff(drs  was  re- 


ported with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2335 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  2335,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  to  alter  certain  provisions 
relating  to  natural  gas,  be  star  printed 
to  correct  an  error  made  in  the  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BTTJfi  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thubmond)  : 

S.  2463.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  survivor  bene- 
fit plan  provided  for  In  chapter  73  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  person 
who  has  elected  to  participate  in  such  plan 
to  suspend  that  election  when  such  person 
has  been  rated  as  totally  disabled  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  2464.  A  blU  to  amend  section  662  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  a  special  pension  to  the  sur- 
viving spouses  ol  persons  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  posthumously;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (by  request) : 

S.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Seciultles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Impose  a  tax  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oU  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  to  transfer  the  revenues 
from  sucb  tax,  and  from  any  oil  Import  fee 
Imposed  by  the  President,  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund,  and  to  reduce  social  se- 
curity taxes,  and  to  expand  lower  income 
energy  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  lifr.  THtrRUOND) : 
S.  2463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  provided  for  in  chapter  73 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
a  person  who  has  elected  to  participate 
In  such  plan  to  suspend  that  election 
when  such  person  has  been  rated  as  to- 
tally disabled  for  a  specified  period  of 
time,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

SUXVTVOR    BCNEnT    PLAN    IMPBOVKMENTS 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
an  Inequity  currently  affecting  many 
former  members  of  our  country's  Armed 
Forces.  Many  veterans  now  pay  into  an 
Insurance  plan  from  which  they  receive 
no  benefit.  My  bill  will  remove  this  In- 
equity which  results  from  separate  en- 
actments of  legislative  changes  in  the 


survivor  benefit  plan  (SBP)  and  in  the 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion (DIC)  program. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  SnoM 
Thxtrmond,  for  cosponsoring  this  effwrt. 
He  is  a  leader  in  helping  our  Nation's 
veterans  and  military  retirees. 

The  SBP,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Etefense,  enables  military 
members  who  die  in  retirement  to  Insure 
that  their  dependent  survivors  will 
continue  to  have  a  reasonable  level 
of  income.  The  military  retiree  makes 
monthly  payments  into  the  SBP.  Once 
the  retiree  elects  participation  in  the 
SBP,  he  or  she  may  not  discontinue 
participation. 

The  DIC  benefit,  awarded  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  is  a  payment  to 
the  dependent  survivor  of  a  deceased 
military  member  whose  death  occurs  as 
a  result  of  a  service-connected  injury. 
This  benefit  is  intended  as  partial  in- 
come replacement  and  as  reparation  for 
the  member's  service-connected  death. 
Changes  in  the  law  affecting  veterans 
and  military  retirees  have  created  an  in- 
equity for  certain  veterans.  Currently, 
the  SBP  annuity  is  integrated  with  the 
DIC  benefit  under  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  1450.  The  surviving  spouse  is 
eligible  for  SBP  benefits  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  her  SBP  entiUement  exceeds 
her  DIC  entitlement.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  surviving  spouse  never 
receives  any  SBP  benefit  because  the 
DIC  benefit,  paid  by  the  VA,  exceeds 
the  SBP  annuity. 

The  inequity  arose  2  years  ago  when 
Congress  enacted  PubUc  Law  95-479. 
This  law  liberalized  the  definition  of 
service-connected  deaths,  thus  expand- 
ing the  population  of  potential  DIC 
beneficiaries  to  include  those  whose 
spwuses  had  previously  enrolled  in  the 
SBP.  At  the  present  time,  DIC  benefits 
are  paid  not  only  to  survivors  of  the 
veteran  who  is  rated  as  totally  disabled 
for  a  period  of  10  or  more  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  death,  or  if  so  rated  for 
a  lesser  period,  was  so  rated  continuously 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  years  from 
the  date  of  such  veteran's  discharge. 
Simply  put,  DIC  payments  may  now  be 
made  in  the  case  of  deatlis  not  service- 
connected  when  certain  amdltlons  are 
met. 

•nie  inequity  affects  those  military  re- 
tirees who,  upon  retirement,  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  SBP.  If  the  veteran  be- 
comes totally  disabled  subsequent  to  this 
SBP  election,  he  or  she  must  continue 
the  SBP  payments  even  though  the  sur- 
viving spouse  would  receive  DIC  benefits 
greater  than  the  SBP  benefit.  Therefore, 
the  surviving  spouse  will  never  receive 
the  SBP  annuity,  even  though  the  mili- 
tary retiree  has  been  paying  into  the 
SBP  plan  for  years.  Although  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  that  enables  the  s\ir- 
vlving  spouse  to  receive  a  lump  sum  re- 
fund equal  to  the  amount  of  payments 
made  into  the  SBP,  this  provision  Is 
merely  a  forced  savings  account— with- 
out interest. 

My  bill  will  simply  allow  this  category 
of  veteran  to  discontinue  his  payments 
to  the  SBP.  Then,  if  his  disability  rating 
is  later  reduced  by  the  VA,  he  can  elect 


to  return  to  the  SBP.  In  today's  inlU- 
tionary  times,  many  veterans  need  every 
penny  to  make  ends  meet.  For  these  vet- 
erans, it  makes  little  sense  to  pay  Into 
a  plan  from  which  they  will  receive  no 
bene^t.  My  Wll  will  correct  this  inequity- 
Enactment  into  law  of  this  proposal  will 
be  In  the  best  interests  of  these  veterans. 

The  Department  of  Defense  informs 
me  that  there  are  at  present  12,570  re- 
tirees in  the  category  of  totally  disabled 
veterans  participattog  in  the  SBP.  Many 
of  these  veterans  may  find  it  in  their  best 
interest  to  discontinue  their  participa- 
tion in  the  SBP  because  their  surviVOTS 
would  be  diglble  for  DIC  benefits  exceed- 
ing their  SBP  aimuity. 

Many  veterans  and  military  retiree 
groups  support  this  legislation.  These 
include: 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Association; 

American  Legion; 

Amvets; 

Association  of  the  United  States  Army; 

Chief  Petty  Officers  Association.  TJS. 
Coast  Ouard; 

Chief  Warrant  and  Warrant  OfBcers 
Association,  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 

Fleet  Reserve  Association; 

Marine  Corps  League; 

Natiwial  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services; 

Naval  Reserve  Association; 

Noncommissioned  Officers  Association; 

Reserve  Officers  Association; 

The  Retired  Officers  Association;  and 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou),  as 
follows: 

S.  3463 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  vnd  Hotue 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1452  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  reduction  in  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  survivor  aimulty.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  oth«'  pro- 
vision of  this  subch^ter  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragn4>hs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  any  person  who  has  elected  to 
participate  in  the  Plan  and  who  is  suffering 
from  a  service-connected  dlsablUty  rated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  toUlly  dis- 
abling and  has  suffered  from  such  disability 
while  so  rated  for  a  continuous  period  of 
ten  or  more  years  or.  If  so  rated  for  a  lesser 
period,  has  suffered  from  such  disability 
while  so  rated  for  a  continuous  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
person's  last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  may  suspend  such  person's  election  to 
participate  In  the  Plan  by  submitting  a 
notice  of  suspension  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerned.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall,  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  notice  is  received,  dis- 
continue the  reduction  being  made  to  such 
person's  retired  or  retatoer  pay  on  account  of 
participation  to  the  Plan  (or  If  such  person 
has  been  required  to  make  deposits  In  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  such  participation, 
such  member  may  disconttoue  making  such 
deposits  effective  on  such  date). 

"(2)  A  person  described  to  jmrmgnfti  (1) 
of  this  subeectlon  may  not  suspend  such  per- 
son's parUclpatlon  in  the  Plan  without  tb* 
written  consent  of  the  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  Plan. 
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»«r.  President,  I  am 

to  introduce  legislation 

assure  that  the  surviving 

member  of  the  armed  serv- 

posthumously    awarded    a 

shall  be  awarded  a  spe- 

The  pension  would  be  at 

of  the  pension  which  would 
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Individual  alive  at  the  time 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3484 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
662  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  special  pension  for  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients, is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (a), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  also  pay 
to  the  surviving  spouse  of  any  person  who 
has  served  on  active  duty  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  who  has 
been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  post- 
humously, a  special  pension  at  the  rate  of 
SIOO  per  month,  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  after  the  date  of  application 
therefor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Applications  for  the  pension  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  in  the  form  and  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  such  evidence  as 
the  Administrator  determines  necessary  to 
establish  that  the  applicant  is  the  surviving 
spoiise  of  a  person  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  surviving  spouse  of  a  person  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
who  makes  application  for  and  receives  the 
special  pension  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  continue  receiving  such 
pension  until  death  or  remarriage.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e) ,  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(1),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nor  shall 
the  surviving  spouse  of  any  such  person  re- 
ceive more  than  one  special  pension.''.^ 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax 
on  the  importation  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  to  transfer  the 
revenues  from  such  tax,  and  from  any  oil 
Import  fee  imposed  by  the  President,  to 
the  social  security  trust  fund,  €uid  to  re- 
duce social  security  taxes,  and  to  expand 
lower  Income  energy  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

on,   IMPORT   TASOT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
tariff  on  imported  oil.  This  country  must 
take  the  strongest  action  to  reduce  our 
Nation's  dependence  on  oil  from  foreign 
nations.  I  believe  we  can  reduce  oil  im- 
ports to  zero  by  1990  by  conserving  en- 
ergy and  developing  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. Left  to  itself,  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic system  will  eventually  coaserve 
oil  and  develop  more  domestic  resources. 
However,  "eventually"  is  not  soon 
enough.  We  must  speed  our  investment 
in  developing  more  domestic  energy  re- 
sources and  in  machines  to  promote  more 
domestic  energy  conservation.  Further- 
more, all  revenues  raised  by  this  oil  Im- 
port tariff  —  or  any  other  —  should 
be  used  to  cut  social  security  taxes. 
pmonszoNS 
The  proposal  I  €un  Introducing  today 
will  require  the  President  to  establish  a 
tariff  of  at  least  $10  per  barrel  on  im- 


ported oil  and  imported  oil  products. 
The  President  would  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  increase  this  tariff  up  to  $30 
per  barrel  If  It  is  judged  that  such  a 
tariff  is  needed  to  eliminate  oil  Imjrarts 
by  1990. 

The  revenues  gained  from  this  oil  Im- 
port tariff  would  not  be  used  to  fund 
Federal  spending  programs.  Instead, 
each  dollar  of  new  revenues  would  be 
used  to  reduce  social  security  taxes  paid 
by  employers  and  employees. 

In  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  instructed  to  cut  social  se- 
curity tax  rates  to  reduce  social  security 
tax  collections  by  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues gained  from  the  oil  Import  tariff, 
or  any  other  oil  import  tax,  such  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Then,  all 
revenues  gained  from  the  tariff  will  be 
put  in  the  social  security  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  how 
high  an  oil  import  fee  will  have  to  be  to 
eliminate  oil  imports.  We  have  many 
Federal,  State,  and  local  energy  pro- 
grams designed  to  promote  more  do- 
mestic energy  production  and  more  en- 
ergy conservation.  These  programs  are 
working,  but  they  are  working  slowly.  An 
extremely  rapid  rise  in  oil  prices  will  au- 
tomatically work  to  increase  the  coun- 
try's effort  to  produce  more  domestic 
energy  and  to  conserve  energy  as  well. 

Higher  energy  prices  will  mean  that 
we  need  to  give  more  help  to  lower  In- 
come people.  For  example,  lower  income 
people  who  heat  their  homes  with  oil,  or 
who  live  in  rural  areas  where  automo- 
biles are  essential,  will  need  help,  espe- 
cially if  they  do  not  work.  Consequently, 
this  proposal  Increases  the  lower  income 
energy  assistance  program  by  $2  billion 
per  year. 

COIfSEBVATION   IMPACTS 

According  to  CBO,  a  $10-per-barrel 
oil  import  fee  will  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption by  about  600,000  barrels  per 
day  by  1982  by  promoting  more  conser- 
vation. Although  quantitative  estimates 
are  not  yet  available,  the  higher  energy 
prices  for  domestic  energy  sources  will 
expand  domestic  energy  production  sig- 
nificantly. Just  this  conservation  alone 
will  reduce  oil  Imports  about  10  percent. 
The  administration's  oil  import  fee — 
passed  on  only  to  gasoline — ^wlll  reduce 
imports  by  only  100,000  barrels  per  day, 
or  less  than  2  percent. 

This  legislative  proposal  will  save  more 
oil  in  the  residential,  commercial,  and 
Industrial  sectors  than  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector. 

Each  day  this  coimtry  bums  roughly 
19  million  barrels  of  petroleum  products. 
It  bums  6.6  million  barrels  per  day  in 
gasoline,  so  conservation  efforts  cer- 
tainly should  be  pointed  toward  gas- 
oline. However,  this  country  also  bums 
12.7  million  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum 
products  other  than  gasoline. 

An  oil  import  tariff  focusing  only  on 
gasoline  woiild  give  needed  conservation 
incentives  to  only  one-third  of  our  pe- 
troleum uses.  Conservation  should  be 
promoted  in  all  areas  of  petroleum  con- 
sumption. 

For  a  10-percent  Increase  In  energy 
prices,  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  the 
transportation  sector  declines  by  about 
1.5  percent,  according  to  CBO.  However, 
the  same  price  Increase  will  decrease 
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consumption  by  2.5  percent  in  the  indus- 
trial sector.  Thus,  a  fee  which  is  spread 
across  all  oil  products  can  more  effec- 
tively reduce  oil  imports. 

RBDOCnOK     IN     SOCIAL     8ECUB1TT     TAX 

The  $10  per  barrel  minimum  tariff, 
which  this  proposal  provides,  would  raise 
about  $29  billion  a  year  at  the  current 
rate  of  imports.  This  figure  will  more 
than  offset  the  increased  social  security 
tax  revenues  arising  from  the  increase  in 
the  wage  base  and  the  increased  tax  rate 
for  social  security  taxes  starting  in  1981. 
Thus,  this  oil  import  fee  will  have  the 
impact  on  firms  and  consumers  of  de- 
ferring the  social  security  tax  hike. 

NEED  TO   REDUCE  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  President,  most  pe<vle  are  already 
aware  of  the  need  to  reduce  oil  imports. 
Last  year,  the  cost  of  imported  oil  to 
this  country  was  $65  billion.  That  means 
we  exported  the  purchasing  power  of  $65 
billion  from  this  country  to  the  oil-ex- 
porting nations.  Just  what  is  $65  billion 
wortJi? 

The  combined  value  of  the  output  of 
our  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 
industry  is  about  $40  billion.  The  com- 
bined value  of  the  entire  construction 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$65  biUion.  Thus,  the  effect  of  purchasing 
so  much  oil  from  abroad  is  the  equivalent 
of  giving  away  our  construction  indus- 
try, or  more  than  giving  awsy  oir  agri- 
culture, forestry,  and  fisheries  industries 
each  year. 

Last  year,  the  consumer  price  Index 
increased  at  over  13  percent.  Two-and-a- 
half  percentage  points  of  that  increase 
was  due  to  higher  energy  prices  brought 
by  the  higher  oil  prices  from  oil-export- 
ing nations.  Although  the  oil  import 
tariff  which  I  am  proposing  will  contrib- 
ute to  more  inflation  in  the  short  nm.  It 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  continued  in- 
flationary impact  on  our  economy  of 
higher  world  oil  prices.  The  use  of  the 
revenues  to  defer  the  social  security  tax 
hike  win  be  anti-inflationary. 

INCREASE  LOWER  INCOME  ENERGY   ASSISTANCE 

The  Treasury  will  receive  additional 
revenues  from  the  corporate  profits  tax 
as  domestic  oil.  gas,  and  coal  prices  rise 
in  relationship  to  the  oil  import  tariff. 
Part  of  the  increased  profits  tax  can  be 
used  for  additional  assistance  for  lower 
income  people  who  live  in  homes  heated 
by  oil. 

All  forms  of  energy  in  this  country  will 
be  rising  faster  as  a  result  of  the  oil  im- 
port tariff.  All  firms  and  households  will 
be  striving  to  conserve  more  energy. 
However,  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
fully  compensate  for  higher  energy 
prices  in  reduced  consumption.  Lower 
Income  people  especially  must  be  pro- 
tected, in  particular  those  who  heat 
homes  with  oil,  or  those  who  live  in  very 
rural  areas  where  automobiles  are  a 
necessity.  Therefore,  the  lower  income 
energy  assistance  program  must  be  in- 
creased, and  this  increase  must  be  fvmd- 
ed  from  the  increases  in  the  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues. 

There  should  be  legislation  to  expand 
the  lower  income  assistance  to  people 
who  need  help,  but  do  not  meet  the  rigid 
income  limits  in  existing  law.  The  addi- 
tional $2  billion  in  this  proposal  should 


be  given  to  States  for  them  to  distribute 
in  a  way  which  best  serves  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  that  State. 


SUMMARY 

In  simunary,  Mr.  President,  the  oil 
Import  tariff  which  I  am  proposing  can 
be  viewed  as  amplifying  the  private 
market  incentives  to  conserve  domestic 
energy  and  to  produce  more  domestic 
energy.  The  revenues  from  the  oil  import 
tariff  shall  be  put  in  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  Social  security  tax  rates  will 
be  decreased  by  an  amount  to  compen- 
sate for  the  new  revenues  gained  from 
the  oil  Import  tax.  Every  dollar  of  reve- 
nues raised  from  this  measure  will  be 
returned  to  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  use  the 
additional  take-home  pay  or  retained 
corporate  earnings  to  help  pay  for  their 
new  investments  in  energy  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

(a)  In  General. — Subtitle  D  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 
"Chapter  46 — Exci^  Tax  on  Imported  Cettde 

Oil  and  Prodttctb  Therrop 
"Sec.  4996.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4996.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  4997.  Registration. 
"Sec.  4998.  Procedures;  returns;  penalties. 
"Sec.  4995.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"(a)  lB«posiTioN  or  Tax. — In  addition  to 
any  other  tax  imposed  under  this  subtitle, 
an  excise  tax  is  hereby  imposed  on  imported 
crude  oil  (and  products  thereof)  which  Is 
sold  In  the  Unite-l  States. 

"(b)  Rate  of  Tax. — 

"(1)  Initial  rate. — ^The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Imposed  at  the  rate 
of  SIO  per  barrel. 

"(2)  Presidential  authoritt  to  increase 
rate. — If  the  President  determines  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  in  order  to  promote 
sufficient  domestic  energy  conservation  and 
domestic  energy  production  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  end  the  Importation  of 
crude  oil  by  January  1,  1990,  he  may,  after 
notifying  the  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  increase  the  rate 
of  tax  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a  rate  not 
greater  than  $30  per  barrel.  No  such  in- 
crease may  take  effect  less  than  30  calen- 
dar days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent notifies  the  Congress  of  his  determina- 
tion. 

"(c)  Tax  Paid  By  Importer. — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Importer  of  the  crude  oil. 

"(d)  Fractional  Parts  of  Barrels. — In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  same 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  Imposed 
on  the  whole  barrel. 

"(e)  Refinkd  Proottctb. — 

"(1)  Refindjo  begun  before  sale. — If  the 
manufacttffe  or  conversion  of  Imported  crude 
oil  Into  refined  products  begins  before  such 
oU  Is  sold,  the  oU  shall  be  treated  as  sold 
on  the  day  on  which  such  manufacture  or 
conveiBlon  begins. 


"(2)  Afpucatiov  or  tax  to  rbdru  noe- 

ucts. — 

"(A)  In  <3Nblal. — In  the  case  of  a  refined 
product  Of  Imported  crude  oil.  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  rate  appUcable  under 
subsection  (b)  by  the  b«rrel-of-oll  equiva- 
lent of  the  product  attributable  to  Imported 
crude  oU. 

"(B)  Barrel-of-oil  equtvalent. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  ( A) ,  the  term  'barrel- 
of-oU  equivalent'  means  5.8  million  Btu. 

"(C)    Refinsu  product. — ^Por  purposes  at 
subparagraph  (A) ,  the  term  'refined  product' 
means  only  refined  oil,  fuels,  and  chemical 
feed  stocks. 
"Sec.  4096.  Defimitiums. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Imported  crude  oil. — The  term  Im- 
ported crude  oU'  means  crude  oU  other  than 
domestic  crude  oil  (within  the  meaning  of 
chapter  45). 

"(2)  Barrel. — The  term  'barrel'  means  43 
United  States  gaUons. 
"Sec.  4S97.  Regibtkation. 

"Every  person  subject  to  tax  under  section 
4995  shall,  before  incurring  any  liability  for 
tax   imder  such  section,  register  with  the 
Secretary. 
"Sec.  4998.  Procedures;  Returns;  Penalties. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  reference 
(other  than  in  chapter  45)  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4986  shall  be  treated,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  provided  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  where  such  treatment  would  be 
Inappropriate,  as  a  reference  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4995.". 

(b)    Clerical    Amendment. — The   table   of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Iton : 
"Chapter  46.  Excise  tax  on  Imported  crude 
oil  and  products  thereof.". 

(c)  Dkductibilitt  of  Imported  Crude  On. 
Tax. — The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a)  of 
such  code  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragT^>h  (6) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  imported  crude  oU  tax  Is  Imposed 
by  section  4995.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  sales  of  Imported  crude  oil  or  products 
thereof  in  calendar  quarters  beginning  more 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Transfer  of  Revenues  to  Social  Sb- 

CURTTY  TRtreT  PUND. 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  V3.C.  401  (a) )  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  insertli^  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "and", 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  clause 
(4)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(6)  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4995  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  imported  crude  oU  and  products 
thereof,  and 

"(B)  any  fee  imposed  by  the  President 
under  section  232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  UJ8.C.  1862)  to  adjust  Im- 
ports of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products.", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (3)  and  (4)" 
each  place  It  appears  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cUuses   (3), 

(4).  and  (5)". 

Sec.  3.  Reduction  of  Social  Secumtt  Tax 
Rate. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  reduce — 

(1)  the  rates  of  tax  imposed  by  sections 
3101(a)  and  3111(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance) ,  and 
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(3)  the  rat  e  of  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401 
(a)  of  such  ;ode  (relating  to  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors, and  pisablUty  Insurance). 

necessary  to  reduce  the  net 
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of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
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NOnOE    OP    HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEl   ON  ENXEOT,  NTJCLEAB  PROLIFERA- 
TIOI4  AND  riDBUL  SBtVICCS 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
learlng  that  will  be  held  by 

Ittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear 
and  Federal  Services  of  the 

Governmental  Affairs.  On 
March  26, 1980.  the  subcom- 
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mittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2366,  a 
bill  recently  introduced  by  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  which  would  require  adjust- 
ments in  census  population  figures  for 
aliens  in  the  United  States  illegally  so  as 
to  prevent  distortions  in  the  reapportion- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  legislative  apportionment  and  dis- 
tricting of  the  States,  and  the  allocation 
of  funds  under  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Building  at  10  ajn. 
If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
hearing,  please  be  in  touch  with  Martha 
Volner  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
2627.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CANCER    INSURANCE:     MORE     EX- 
PLOITATION OF  THE  ELDEaiLY? 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust, 
Monopoly  and  Business  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  and  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  held  joint 
oversight  hearings  on  the  cancer  in- 
surance industry.  Over  the  past  year,  I 
have  become  keenly  aware  that  many 
older  Americans  are  being  victimized  and 
exploited  by  unscrupulous  salesmen  sell- 
ing health  insurance  protection. 

As  I  am  sure  you  remember,  the  Senate 
recently  passed  legislation  to  provide 
protection  to  elderly  Americans  who  pur- 
chase health  insurance  to  supplement 
their  medicare  coverage.  A  decade  of 
documented  reports  reve€d  flagrant 
abuses  where  the  elderly  are  being  sold 
duplicative  worthless  policies  by  im- 
ethical  salesmen.  In  some  cases,  senior 
citizens  were  be  ng  sold  3.  4,  5  and  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  90  duplicative  medicare 
supplemental  policies.  These  policies 
contain  many  fine  print  exclusions  and 
afford  little  financial  protection. 

The  elderly,  facing  ever-escalating 
health  care  costs  and  constantly  de- 
creasing medicare  coverage,  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  slick  sales  pitches 
based  on  fear  and  deception.  Cancer  in- 
surers claim  that  one  in  every  four  per- 
sons will  have  cancer.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  says  that  only  1  in  every 
280  persons  will  develop  cancer  and  one- 
fourth  of  those  cases  will  be  inexpensive, 
curable,  skin  cancer. 

Senior  citizens,  like  most  Americans, 
are  uninformed  about  insurance.  An  in- 
surance policy  is  a  "blind"  item— senior 
citizens  seldom  know  the  true  value  of 
what  they  are  purchasing.  They  rely  on 
the  representation  of  agents.  Senior 
citizens  need  guidance  to  avoid  costly 
policies  with  low  benefit  returns.  Com- 
pany profit  rates  clearly  indicate  that 
consumers  are  being  short  changed. 
Cancer  insurance  companies,  for  exam- 
ple, typically  keep  from  60  to  80  cents 
on  each  premium  dollar  for  themselves. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Con- 
gress approved  legislation  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  a  voluntary  program  for 
certification  of  MediGap  policies  that 
meet  certain  minimum  standards  in 
States  that  do  not  apply  equivalent  or 
higher  standards.  This  program  of  volun- 
tary certification  will  enable  consumers 


to  make  Informed  and  intelligent 
choices  about  the  policies  they  wish  to 
purchase  and  will  assure  that  policies  of 
high  quality  are  available. 

The  hearing  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  regarding 
cancer  insurance  is  relevant  to  the  Sen- 
ate's recent  action  on  MediGap  health 
insurance.  The  thrust  of  the  testimony 
was  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
protect  unaware  consumers  from  the 
pitfalls  of  most  cancer  insurance  policies. 

While  the  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram only  affects  medlgap  policies  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  examining  the 
other  types  of  health  insurance  sold 
to  the  elderly.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
is  to  consider  the  need  for  standards  or 
certification  of  health  insurance  policies 
sold  to  medicare  beneficiaries  other  than 
those  that  fill  in  gaps  in  medicare 
coverage. 

The  types  of  policies  contemplated  in 
this  study  include  but  are  not  limited  to, 
dread  disease  and  indemnity  policies.  It 
is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary 
will  consider  expanding  the  reach  of  the 
voluntary  certification  program  to  in- 
clude cancer  or  dread  disease  policies 
which  are  sold  to  the  elderly. 

This  week  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  released  a  report  entitled, 
"Cancer  Insurance:  Exploiting  Fear  for 
Profit."  The  investigation  examines 
many  aspects  of  the  dread  disease  in- 
surance industry.  The  major  finding  is 
that  cancer  policies  are  not  good  buys, 
that  the  tactics  used  to  sell  these  policies 
are  questionable,  and  that  the  elderly 
who  are  eligible  for  medicare  and  who 
have  purchased  a  medicare  supplemen- 
tary policy  should  not  purchase  cancer 
insurance. 

More  specifically,  the  report  found 
that  most  companies  selling  cancer  in- 
surance use  fear  tactics  to  induce  people 
to  buy.  They  belabor  cancer  costs  and 
exaggerate  misleading  benefits.  Cancer 
policies  frequently  include  uncommon 
restrictions  and  limitations  expressed  in 
obtuse  legal  jargon.  The  study  further 
found  that  many  consumers  seeking 
cancer  insurance  have  high  rates  of 
denial  or  errors  in  their  payments  of 
claims. 

I  believe  that  the  report  conducted  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
coupled  with  the  fiindings  of  the  over- 
sight hearings  on  cancer  insurance  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in 
studying  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
standards  of  certification  for  health  in- 
surance policies  sold  to  the  elderlv  other 
than  medicare  supplemental  policies. 

I  recommend  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  report  to  my  coUeaiarues. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  must  continue  to 
be  vigilant  in  protecting  our  senior  cit- 
izens from  flagrant  abuses  and  improper 
sales  tactics.  We  must  focus  more  atten- 
tion on  the  improprieties  exposed  by 
yesterday's  hearings  and  seek  the  ap- 
propriate remedies.* 


March  21,  1980 
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FEDERAL    ELECTION    COMMISSION 
CANDIDATE  DEBATE  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  proposed 


candidate  debate  regulations  submitted 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission  on 
December  20.  1979.  Included  in  my  re- 
view of  the  regulations  have  been  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
representatives  of  the  news  media,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  and  other  in- 
terested parties. 

Last  summer,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  submitted  rather  extensive 
regulations  governing  the  sponsorship 
and  staging  of  candidate  debates.  They 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate  because  they 
would  have  discouraged  the  staging  of 
debates  by  the  imposition  of  extensive 
and  inhibiting  regulations  on  the  con- 
duct of  such  debates.  It  is  my  belief  that 
candidate  debates  serve  a  vital  purpose 
by  educating  the  voters  about  the  posi- 
tions of  the  various  candidates  on  cur- 
rent issues  and  should,  therefore,  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  debate  regulations,  as  revised,  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  rules  pertaining 
to  the  staging  of  a  debate,  and  permit  a 
sponsor  wide  discretion  by  requiring  only 
that  the  debate  Include  at  least  two  can- 
didates, and  that  it  not  advance  or  pro- 
mote one  contender  over  another. 

However,  the  news  media  has  ex- 
pressed much  concern,  which  I  share  to 
some  extent,  that,  while  the  revised  reg- 
ulations reduce  to  a  minimum  the  rules 
affecting  the  staging  of  debates,  and  thus 
overcome  the  objections  I  expressed 
about  the  original  regulations,  the  FEC's 
Interpretation  of  the  regulations  may  un- 
duly interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  spon- 
sor's discretion  and  editorial  judgment 
in  the  presentation  of  a  debate. 

As  a  result  of  this  concern  regarding 
PEC  Interpretation,  the  Senate  has  been 
urged  to  veto  those  portions  of  the  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  sponsorship  of 
debates  by  the  news  media.  While  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  media  about 
the  possible  negative  effect  that  restric- 
tive interpretations  may  have  on  the 
staging  of  debates.  I  am  more  concerned 
that  such  a  selective  veto  of  the  regula- 
tions may  leave  the  corporate  media 
sponsors  without  clear  statutory  author- 
ity to  stage  such  public  discussions.  Ab- 
sent this  authority,  the  news  media  would 
effectively  be  discouraged  from  staging 
any  debates  at  all. 

With  regard  to  broadca'sters  interested 
In  sponsorship  of  this  nature,  I  take  spe- 
cific note  of  the  FEC's  assurance  In  Its 
statement  accompanying  the  regulations 
that  It  will  consider  a  broadcaster's  com- 
pliance with  FCC  "equal  time"  and  "rea- 
sonable access"  regulations  to  amount  to 
substantial  compliance  with  the  FEC 
"nonpartisan"  requirement.  Also,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  regulations  In  no  way  ap- 
ply t)  a  broadcaster  that  covers,  as  a 
news  event,  a  debate  sponsored  by 
another. 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  It  is  prefer- 
able, and  consistent  with  my  view  that 
debates  be  encouraged,  that  the  Senate 
allow  the  regulations  to  become  effective 
In  their  entirety.  I  will  follow  closely  the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  these 
regulations,  and  urge  the  FEC  to  apply 
a  rule  of  reason,  to  the  end  that  the 
PEC  In  no  case  substitutes  Its  discretion 
and  judgment  for  that  of  the  sponsor. 


Should  it  appear  that  the  Commission 
fails  to  follow  the  rule  of  reason  in  its 
implementation  of  the  regulations,  or 
that  a  legislative  solution  appears  neces- 
sary, I  will  initiate  appropriate  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  Senate.* 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  DENVER 
DICKERSON 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  a  special  tribute 
to  Mr.  Denver  Dickerson  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement. 

Denver  is  the  son  of  a  prominent 
Nevada  Governor,  and  we  shared  a  com- 
mon home.  We  were  both  raised  in  Car- 
son City,  lived  in  the  Governor's  man- 
sion and  became  good  friends.  TTirough 
his  friendship  and  by  his  fine  example, 
I  grew  to  know  a  man  I  would  always 
admire. 

Denver's  outstanding  accomplishments 
in  his  service  to  his  State  and  country 
have  been  as  varied  as  they  are  great. 
As  a  former  legislator,  speaker  of  the 
house  in  Nevada,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Guam,  political  columnist  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Nevada  Press  Association, 
Denver  has,  indeed,  earned  his  well- 
deserved  retirement. 

Dedicated  to  being  only  the  best  in  his 
field  and  producing  only  excellence,  Den- 
ver's leadership  as  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

But,  a  man's  public  record  is  second 
only  to  his  total  person.  Denver  is  a  kind 
and  compassionate  man  who  has  the 
rare  and  priceless  gift  of  a  tremendous 
sense  of  humor.  The  depth  of  his  char- 
acter measures  the  fine  gentleman  he  is 
and  the  fine  friend  I  shall  greatly  miss. 

To  you,  your  wife,  Maxine,  and 
your  family  I  rsuse  my  cup,  Denver, 
salud,  amor,  y  pesetas.  Y  tiempo  para 
gas  tar  las  .• 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  RELA- 
TIONS AND  AFGHANISTAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE 
•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  policy  frustrations  infiicted  on 
the  United  States  in  recent  months  have 
placed  an  extraordinary  strain  on  our 
domestic  political  debate  in  this  election 
year.  I  hope  we  will  never  allow  our  great 
democratic  institutions  to  become  hos- 
tage to  foreign  events.  The  American 
people  imderstand  that  complex  prob- 
lems deserve  complex  answers.  I  believe 
we  can  formulate  and  debate  new  policy 
proposals  even  in  the  midst  of  a  hard- 
fought  Presidential  campaign. 

Yesterday  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City,  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy offered  new  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives which  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  He  presented  a  compelling  anal- 
ysis of  our  foreign  policy  problems. 

Two  specific  proposals  made  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  deserve  special  considera- 
tion. The  first  is  his  proposal  to  establish 
a  Select  Commission  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy,  made  up  of  citizsns  from  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  which  would  exam- 
ine America's  military,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  policy  options  for  the  1980's, 


with  special  reference  to  the  future 
coiu-se  of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
An  Impressive  number  of  distinguished 
Americans  expressed  support  for  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  develop  a  new  foreign 
policy  consensus. 

The  second  set  of  proposals  concerns 
Senator  Kennedy's  diplomatic  strategy 
to  restore  Afghanistan  to  genuine  inde- 
pendence and  nonalignment — and  to 
lessen  superpower  confrontation  in  this 
critical  area  of  the  world.  Of  course,  no 
diplomatic  strategy  carries  with  it  a 
guarantee  of  success,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  there  can  be  no  success  unless  there 
is  a  clear  set  of  goals  and  a  woo-kable 
strategy  to  accomplish  them.  An  Inde- 
pendent and  nonaligned  Afghanistan 
free  of  Soviet  military  forces  on  its  soil 
should  be  our  goal. 

Senator  Kennedy  states  that  resum- 
ing the  effort  to  restrain  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  imperative  for  our  national 
security  policy.  One  of  the  most  disap- 
pointing aspects  of  the  election  debate 
thus  far  is  the  failure  of  the  candidates 
to  address  seriously  the  problem  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  in  an  era  of  heightened 
tensions  and  energy  insecurity.  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  Kennedy  for  raising 
this  question  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  insert  the  text 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  important  speech 
on  foreign  policy  along  with  a  list  of 
Americans  who  have  endorsed  his  pro- 
posal for  a  Commission  on  National 
Security  Policy  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Address   op   Senatok   Edwasd   M.   Ksmmkoi 
I   am   honored   to   be   here   at   Columbia 
University. 

In  its  very  name,  this  inatltutlon  com- 
memorates the  coming  of  our  freedom. 
Founded  as  King's  College,  it  became  Colum- 
bia at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 
And  from  the  beginning,  the  University  has 
had  a  special  concern  for  the  role  of  a  free 
America  In  foreign  affairs.  From  Alexander 
HamUton  to  Dwight  Elsenhower,  from  the 
teachers  who  prescribed  a  wider  Interna- 
tional role  for  the  nation  after  World  War  I 
to  the  students  who  protested  the  Vietnam 
War,  Columbia  has  been  an  Influential  force 
In  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  For  three 
decades.  Columbia,  on  the  West  Side  of  New 
Yorlc,  has  had  a  close  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations,  only  the  width  of  an  Island 
away. 

And  the  students  of  this  Tinlverslty  have 
also  had  a  healthy  skepticism  toward  poU- 
tlclans.  In  1952.  when  Dwight  Elsenhower 
left  the  Presidency  of  Columbia  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  students 
here  coined  the  phrase:  "ColumbU's  gmlB 
Is  the  nation's  lom." 

So  I  have  come  here  today  to  talk  with 
some  skepticism  about  foreign  policy  aa  It 
la  presently  conducted — and  with  real  hope 
for  the  posslbUltles  of  the  future. 

Over  the  course  of  recent  months.  I  have 
described  a  strategy  to  strengthen  our  con- 
ventional forces  and  our  energy  security.  I 
have  spoken  frankly  on  foreign  policy  be- 
cause I  believe  we  must  honestly  face  the 
consequence  of  a  policy  of  Incompetence. 
surprises,  and  embarrassment. 

In  recent  weeks  that  incompetence  ha« 
brought  a  humiliating  rejection  from  Paki- 
stan of  the  Administration's  plea  to  General 
Zla's  regime  to  accept  »400  mllUpn  In  Amer- 
ican mUltary  and  econonUc  aid.  General  Zla 
quickly  dismissed  the  sum  as  "peanuta".  A 
prudent  Administration  would  not  have  In- 
vited this  public  rebuff  by  publicly  be- 
seeching the  Zla  government  to  accept  the 
aid.  In  a  hasty,  reflex  reaction  to  the  Ootltt 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
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After  the  fact  of  the  final  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, the  Administration  reacted  with  ex- 
clamations of  surprise — and  with  an  array 
of  empty  threats. 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  now  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  We 
have  lost  essential  support  for  the  arms  limi- 
tation treaty.  We  have  not  dislodged  the  So- 
viets frcHn  Afghanistan.  And  we  have  strained 
our  ties  with  our  allies.  Without  consulting 
them,  and  before  seeking  a  collective  re- 
sponse, the  Administration  unilaterally  de- 
clared an  undefined  Carter  doctrine  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  deterrence 
and  bluff.  Deterrence  depends  on  capability 
and  credibility.  Bluff  is  the  mark  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  no  one  can  depend  on. 

America  can  no  longer  afford  a  policy  that 
Improvises  from  day  to  day,  with  no  coher- 
ent, long-range  strategy.  It  is  time  to  think 
through  a  strategy  that  we  can  sustain,  that 
our  allies  will  support  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  respect. 

Instead  of  relying  on  a  policy  that  offers 
the  Soviets  neither  stick  nor  carrot,  we  must 
re-establish  a  policy  that  gives  them  reason 
for  both  hope  and  fear  in  their  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Pursued  effectively, 
such  a  policy  can  lead  to  mutual  restraint, 
which  has  eluded  us  for  the  last  three  years. 

This  requires  that  we  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  the  reality  of  Soviet  power.  Let  there 
be  no  wishful  thinking  that  the  Soviets  have 
fundamentally  changed.  They  are  as  tough 
today  as  they  were  when  the  cold  war  began. 
We  must  not  take  up  the  easy  mythology 
that  they  see  the  world  as  we  do,  or  that 
they  are  willing  to  play  by  the  rules  we 
prefer,  or  that  they  simply  want  to  be  our 
friends. 

In  the  1970s,  detente  did  not  give  us  a 
generation  of  peace  or  even  an  entire  decade 
of  lessening  tensions.  There  Is  a  nuclear  bal- 
ance of  terror:  but  the  arms  race  is  still 
being  run — and  last  December,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Red  Army  occupied  a  country  out- 
side Eastern  Europe. 

The  new  decade  of  the  1980s  demands  a 
balanced  view  of  the  Soviet  Union — a  view 
without  illusions  and  without  over-reaction. 

First  we  must  counter  Soviet  power. 

Politlcallv  and  economically,  we  are 
stroneer.  with  global  ties  that  starkly  con- 
trast with  the  enemies  or  potential  enemies 
that  encircle  the  Soviet  Union.  But  Soviet 
military  jxjwer  Is  now  generally  comparable 
to  our  own.  stronger  in  some  respects  and 
weaker  in  others. 

We  must  never  permit  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop military  strength  superior  to  ours.  They 
have  engaged  In  a  steady  build-up  of  forces. 
By  spending  $250  billion  more  than  the 
United  States  on  defense  during  the  past  ten 
years,  they  have  multiplied  their  military 
capabilities  beyond  their  security  needs.  This 
la  a  dan^rous  and  provocative  trend  that 
we  dare  not  Ignore.  But  we  need  not  try 
simply  to  outspend  the  Soviets.  What  will 
count  is  not  what  we  pay.  but  what  we  buy. 
We  miist  do  what  is  necessary  to  defend 
and  deter  effectively,  to  recruit  and  retain 
skilled  and  professional  military  personnel, 
and  to  draw  on  our  vast  technological 
advantage. 

We  must  not  only  insist  on  strategic  sta- 
bility; we  must  also  Insure  a  balance  of  forces 
at  the  key  points  of  contact.  The  Adminis- 
tration's own  Director  of  Selective  Service 
has  exposed  registration  for  the  draft  as  a 
meaningless  gesture  that  will  save  virtually 
no  time  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Draft 
registration  is  a  way  of  doing  nothing  while 
pretending  to  be  tough. 

Instead  we  must  improve  our  existing 
forces  to  make  them  truly  ready  and  reli- 
able. We  must  end  the  incredible  state  of 
unpreparedness  in  which  nearly  half  of  our 
combat  planes  cannot  fiy  and  nearly  half  of 
our  naval  ships  cannot  sail  on  time.  We 
mtist  change  a  situation  in  which  it  would 


take  at  least  six  months  to  mobilize  our 
ready  reserve.  We  must  be  capable  of  deploy- 
ing our  military  forces  quickly  where  our 
vital  interests  are  at  stake.  And  in  areas  such 
as  the  Persian  Oulf,  where  the  interests  of 
our  allies  are  involved  as  much  or  more  than 
our  own,  we  should  insist  that  they  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  collective 
security. 

This  requires  a  policy  based  on  political 
as  well  as  military  strength.  We  must  con- 
sult allies  and  friends,  not  dictate  to  them. 
We  must  negotiate  multilateral  approaches 
to  our  problems  and  our  opportunities.  As 
George  Kennan  has  said,  we  must  stop  the 
Administration's  habit  of  carrying  a  small 
stick  while  "thundering  all  over  the  place." 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  most  impor- 
tant political  fact  of  all — that  our  influence 
in  the  world  rests  on  a  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  human  rights.  This  is  not  just  an 
ideal,  but  an  inescapable  reality.  It  deter- 
mines the  viability  of  the  governments  we 
aid.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  our  system  to 
prop  up  dictatorships  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time. 

In  all  these  ways,  we  can  counter  the  So- 
viets— as  we  and  our  allies  must.  And  in  this 
context,  we  can  pursue  the  possibilities  of 
peace — which  is  a  precondition  of  survival 
In  the  nuclear  age. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  of  "a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  (over  the  world) 
by  the  slenderest  of  threads."  That  thread 
has  badly  frayed  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  second  imperative  of  our  policy  must  be 
to  resume  the  effort  to  restrain  the  arms  race. 

Yet  it  has  become  difficult  to  put  the 
principles  of  both  struggle  and  restraint  Into 
practice.  Too  often  we  are  at  odds  among 
ourselves  about  the  course  of  East-West  re- 
lations. At  times,  it  seems  that  we  are  reliv- 
ing old  quarrels  and  perpetuating  old  divi- 
sions over  issues  that  have  passed.  Today's 
policy  must  not  be  made  a  metaphor  for 
yesterday's  battles.  We  must  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  Winston  Churchill:  "If  we  open  a 
quarrel  between  the  present  and  the  past,  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  future." 

At  no  time  has  it  been  so  important  to 
shape  a  national  consensus  about  the  future 
of  Soviet-American  relations.  We  must  re- 
capture the  strength  and  solidarity  that 
rescued  Europe  during  the  post-war  period, 
that  broke  the  Berlin  blockade,  that  created 
tho  Atlantic  Alliance  and  removed  Soviet 
mls'^lles  from  Cuba. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  a  new  effort,  this 
year,  to  re-establish  the  basis  for  a  biparti- 
san national  security  policy — a  doubly  bi- 
partisan effort,  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and  within  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  establish  a  Select  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy,  consisting  of  distin- 
guished citizens  from  public  and  pwlvate  life, 
with  exnerience  and  exoertise  in  this  area. 
By  October,  the  Commission  should  submit 
recommendations  to  both  branches  of  gov- 
ernment on  necessary  nuclear  and  non-nu- 
clear defense  programs,  and  on  economic  and 
political  Initiatives  to  secure  our  national 
Interest  in  future  relations  with  the  Soviets, 
our  allies,  and  the  non-aligned  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency,  the 
Commission  should  Ije  specifically  Instructed 
to  assess  our  defense  needs  In  the  absence  of 
a  SALT  agreement.  In  the  event  of  adherence 
to  the  treaty,  or  under  any  other  conditions 
the  Commissioners  find  preferable  to  these 
two  alternatives.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission could  provide  the  basis  for  Senate 
action  on  SALT  II  and  for  future  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  and  effective  nuclear 
arms  control.  Andrei  Sakharov  has  written, 
"Averting  thermonuclear  war  has  absolute 
priority  over  all  other  problems  of  our  time." 

It  is  too  easy  to  assume  that  the  United 
States  is  incapable  of  conducting  a  serious 
review  of  even  this  life-and-death  Issue  in 
any  year  when  we  are  electing  a  President. 
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But  I  believe  that  the  mutual  mismanage- 
ment of  American-Soviet  relations  carries  in 
it  the  seeds  of  such  imminent  danger  that 
on  this  issue  we  must  demand  of  ourselves 
that  we  rise  above  partisan  politics. 

And  there  is  an  immediate  issue  that 
should  not  wait  for  the  deliljerations  of  the 
Commission.  We  must  reduce  the  threat  of 
a  confrontation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

A  collective  response  to  Soviet  aggression 
In  Afghanistan  must  be  matched  by  a  col- 
lective effort  to  restore  the  independence  and 
non-alignment  of  that  nation.  Including  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military  forces. 

Here  the  Soviet  Union  faces  a  basic  chodce. 
It  can  continue  to  seek  a  military  solution  to 
the  conflict  In  Afghanistan,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  deeper  Involvement  in  a  guerrilla 
war  and  further  alienation  of  the  Islamic 
world  and  other  non-Communist  countries. 
Or  It  can  recognize  the  futility  of  such  a 
course  and  seek  a  political  solution,  in  which 
It  commits  itself  to  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  Its  military  forces  to  Soviet  territory. 

The  United  States  mvist  not  leave  It  to  the 
European  Community  to  seek  a  political  so- 
lution. The  Administration's  policy  has  re- 
inforced perceptions  that  this  country  Is 
Interested  only  in  military  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets,  and  that  our  European 
allies  are  Interested  only  in  political  accom- 
modation. The  leaders  of  the  European  com- 
munity are  right  to  do  all  they  can  to  pro- 
mote a  political  alternative  In  Afghanistan. 

We  must  hear  the  words  of  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt:  "We  do  not 
need  nervousness,  nor  cries  of  excited  or 
provocative  speeches.  What  we  need.  In- 
stead, is  carefully  thought-out  crisis  man- 
agement." 

So  today  I  am  proposing  a  fresh  political 
effort  to  restore  Afghanistan  to  genuine  in- 
dependence and  non-alignment,  and  to 
guarantee  non-interference  In  its  internal 
affa/lrs.  I  have  had  two  productive  meetings 
with  President  Brezhnev,  in  1974  and  1978, 
and  I  believe  that  he  would  now  respond 
positively  to  American  proposals  which  pro- 
tect the  essential  interests  of  both  our  coun- 
tries, of  Afghanistan,  and  of  Its  neighbors.  I 
therefore  call  upon  President  Carter  and 
President  Brezhnev  to  begin  negotiations  as 
soon  as  possible,  based  on  the  following 
principles,  to  be  Implemented  concurrently: 

First,  both  sides  would  agree  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and  would 
pledge  their  best  efforts  to  discourage  any 
military  support  from  other  nations  which 
would  result  in  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan. 

Second,  in  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  present  government  In  Afghanistan 
would  establish  a  coalition  government  with 
all  political  and  religious  factions  that  are 
prepared  to  participate.  Including  represent- 
atives of  the  Afghan  nationalist  Insurgents, 
and  would  broaden  Its  political  base  to  com- 
mand the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of   Afghanistan. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
withdraw  all  Its  military  forces  from  Af- 
ghanistan no  later  than  the  end  of  1980, 
based  on  a  negotiated  timetable  for  reduc- 
ing Soviet  military  forces  and  U.S.  military 
support. 

Fourth,  both  sides  would  support  the  in- 
dependence and  non-alignment  of  Afghani- 
stan and  undertake  not  to  conclude  military 
alliances  with  Its  government. 

Before  such  negotiations  begin — and  to  es- 
tablish the  credibility  of  the  negotiating 
process,  the  Soviet  Union  should  demon- 
strate its  interest  In  a  political  solution  by 
making  a  substantial,  unilateral  reduction 
of  Its  forces  in  Afghanistan — for  example — 
on  the  order  of  20,000  men  Inmiedlately — and 
by  affirming  its  readiness  to  withdraw  all  its 
forces  in  1980  as  part  of  this  comprehensive 
agreement. 

>n  Indenendent  and  non-«ll<nied  Afghan- 
istan   would    not    accept    foreign    military 


forces  on  its  soil.  Its  future  would  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  its  own  people — a  status  to 
be  respected  not  only  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  but  by  all  of  its 
neighbors  and  by  the  international  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  This  status  could  be  guar- 
anteed by  international  agreement,  and  It 
could  be  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
or  by  some  other  mutually  agreed-upon  mul- 
tinational peace-keeping  arrangement. 

Afghanistan  is  the  latest  chapter  in  the 
long  twilight  struggle. 

This  is  not  primarily  a  struggle  against 
any  nation,  but  for  human  rights  and  human 
survival. 

It  Is  a  struggle  that  requires  both  com- 
petence and  courage.  We  must  reclaim  our 
credibility  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
must  clearly  define  our  Interests  and  clearly 
perceive  real  dangers.  We  must  exert  all  the 
leverage  we  can  to  influence  Soviet  policy 
toward  peace.  We  must  provide  clear  and 
convincing  warnings  where  our  vital  inter- 
ests are  at  stake,  with  the  strength  to  make 
the  warnings  stick.  We  must  recognize  that 
flre-prevention  is  wiser  than  flre-fighting. 

And  we  must  reduce  the  risk  that  some- 
day, by  accident,  or  escalation,  or  an  act 
of  madness,  we  will  fight,  nation  against  na- 
tion, with  the  nuclear  lire  that  could  con- 
sume all  the  world. 

This  is  not  only  an  issue  of  the  election 
year.  It  is  the  central  question  of  our  gen- 
eration— and  of  history  Itself.  We  must  hope, 
above  all  else,  to  leave  behind  us  a  human 
race  to  record  that  we.  In  our  time,  succeeded 
In  staying  the  hand  of  humanity's  final 
war. 

27    Foreign    and    IIefense    Polict    Leaoeks 

Support  Kennedt's  Proposal  for  Seuect 

Commission  on  Nationai.  SEctmrrT  Pouct 

The  following  foreign  and  defense  policy 
leaders  have  supported  the  proposal  for  a 
Select  Commission  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy, made  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at 
Columbia  University  today: 

Admiral  Worth  Bagley,  former  'Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Jacob  Beam,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  USSR. 

Abram  Bergson.  Director,  Russian  Research 
Institute  and  Professor  of  Economics,  Har- 
vard. 

Seweryn  Staler.  Director,  Research  Instl- 
tue  on  International  Change,  and  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University. 

Cyril  Black,  Director,  Center  of  Interna- 
tional Studies,  and  Professor  of  History, 
Princeton  University. 

Lawrence  Caldwell,  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Occidental  College.  Los  Angeles. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  Director,  Aspen  Insti- 
tute Program  in  International  Affairs,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  NATO. 

William  Colby.  Reld  and  Priest,  and  former 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Alexander  Dallln.  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science.  Stanford  Unlvereity. 

General  James  Gavin.  Arthur  D.  Little  Co. 
and  former  Ambassador  to  France. 

Leslie  Gelb.  writer  and  lecturer,  former 
Director  of  Political-Military  Affaire,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Marehall  Goldman,  Associate  Director, 
Russian  Research  Center,  Harvard  University 
and  Professor  of  Economics,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

Roger  Hilsman.  Professor  of  Oovenmient 
and  International  Politics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Stanley  Hoffman.  Professor  of  Government, 
Harvard  University. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Robert  Legvold,  Senior  Fellow  and  Soviet 


Project  Director,  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions New  York. 

Carl  Marcy.  Co-Director,  American  Com- 
mittee on  East-West  Accord  and  former 
Chief  of  Staff.  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee. 

Richard  Pipes.  Professor  of  History.  Har- 
vard University. 

Eugene  Rostow.  Professor  of  Law,  Tale 
University,  and  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

John  Steinbruner.  Director  of  National  Se- 
curity Studies.  The  Brookings  InsUtution. 

Malcolm  Toon,  former  VS.  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Richard  Ullmann,  Editor,  Foreign  PoUcy, 
and  Professor  of  International  Affairs,  Prince- 
ton University. 

Paul  Wamke,  Clifford  and  Wartike,  and 
former  Director,  VJB.  Anns  Control  and  Dto- 
armament  Agency. 

Ambassador  Seymour  Weiss,  consultant  on 
national  security  affaire,  and  former  Director 
of  Pollttcal-MiUtary  Affairs.  Department  of 
State. 

R.  James  Woolsey.  Shea  and  Gardner,  and 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt.  Systems  Planning 
Corporation,  and  former  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations.   

Excerpt 

Following  is  the  excerpt  from  Senator 
Kennedy's  foreign  policy  speech  with  the 
text  of  the  Select  Commission  proposal : 

"At  no  time  has  it  been  so  Important  to 
shape  a  national  consensus  about  the  future 
of  Soviet-American  relations.  We  must  re- 
capture the  strength  and  solidarity  that 
rescued  Europe  during  the  post-war  period, 
that  broke  the  Berlin  blockade,  that  created 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  removed  Soviet 
missiles  from  Cuba. 

"Therefore,  I  am  proposing  a  new  effort, 
this  year,  to  re-establish  the  basis  for  a  bi- 
partisan national  security  policy — a  doubly 
bipartisan  effort,  between  Democrets  and  Re- 
publicans, and  within  the  Democratic  Party. 

"The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  establish  a  Select  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy,  consisting  of  distin- 
guished citizens  from  public  and  private  life, 
with  experience  and  expertise  in  this  area. 
By  October,  the  Commission  should  submit 
recommendations  to  both  branches  of  gov- 
ernment on  necessary  nuclear  and  non-nu- 
clear defense  programs,  and  on  economic  and 
political  initiatives  to  secure  our  national  in- 
terest in  future  relations  with  the  SovieU. 
our  allies,  and  the  non-aligned  nations. 

"As  a  matter  of  the  utmoet  urgency,  the 
Commission  should  be  specifically  Instructed 
to  assess  our  defense  needs  in  the  absence  of 
a  SALT  agreement.  In  the  event  of  adherence 
to  the  treaty,  or  under  any  other  conditions 
the  Commiaslonere  find  preferable  to  theee 
two  alternatives.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission could  provide  the  basis  for  Senate 
action  on  SALT  n  and  for  future  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  and  effective  nuclear 
arms  control.  Andrei  Salcharov  has  written. 
■Averting  thermonuclear  war  has  alwolute 
priority  over  all  other  problems  of  our  time.' 

"It  is  too  easy  to  assume  that  the  United 
States  is  incapable  of  conducting  a  serious 
review  of  even  this  life-and-death  issue  in 
any  year  when  we  are  electing  a  President. 
But  I  believe  that  the  mutual  mismanage- 
ment of  American-Soviet  relations  carries  in 
it  the  seeds  of  such  imminent  danger  that  on 
this  issue  we  must  demand  of  ourselves  that 
we  rtse  above  partisan  politics."  # 

CAMBODIA 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a  series 
of  articles  <mi  Cambodia,  written  by  the 
distinguished  British  loumalist,  William 
Shawcross.  The  articles  are  thoughtful 
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to  the  international  relief  effort,  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  participate. 

Our  foreign  aid  bill  is  currently 
snagged  by  budget  celling  difficulUes, 
but  Members  of  Congress  must  strive  to 
find  a  way  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  play  its  crucial  role  in  the 
Cambodian  relief  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleages  to  read  Mr.  Shaw- 
cross' eloquent  and  insightful  view  of 
the  situation  in  Cambodia.  The  con- 
science of  the  world  will  not  rest  if  we 
neglect  or  ignore  the  Asian  holocaust 
that  threatens  to  once  again  rear  its 
horrible  head  in  Cambodia. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Shawcross'  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  16.  1980) 
The  Making  of  an  Asian  Holocaust 
(By  William  Shawcross) 
Bangkok. — Ban    Mak    Mouen    is    a    slum 
along  the  Thai-Cambodian  border.  One  U.S. 
official  who  visited  there  was  so  appalled  by 
its  air  of  menace  that  he  remembers  think- 
ing, "Mak  Mouen  is  a  Jonestown  waiting  to 
happen." 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Cambodian  refugees 
have  been  squatting  in  border  encampments 
like  Mak  Mouen  for  months.  It  is  a  place  of 
the  utmost  squalor.  Thousamds  of  small 
straw  huts  are  crammed  together,  with  no 
planning,  no  organization,  on  the  edge  of  a 
dusty  plain.  This  is  the  dry  season,  and  a 
stream  running  through  the  camp  contains 
only  a  foul -smelling  slick  of  sewage. 

There  appears  to  be  no  concern  for  public 
health  In  the  camp.  Piles  of  rubbish,  melon 
skins,  chicken  bones,  beer  bottles,  empty  tin 
cans,  plastic  bags  lie  everywhere. 

Among  the  refuse,  engulfing  the  camp  like 
a  cloud,  are  flies  feeding  off  the  garbaga  and 
the  piles  of  human  excrement  with  which  it 
!s  mixed.  A  little  girl  squats  to  defecate:  she 
is  at  once  covered  by  a  cloud  of  flies. 

There  is  no  running  water  and  when  the 
tanks  filled  daily  by  the  Red  Cross  run  dry — 
dally— people  bathe  and  wash  their  clothes 
in  the  foul  stream. 

At  least  60.000  Cambodians  have  crowded 
into  this  instant  slum  in  recent  months  for 
one  reason:  food.  They  are  the  homeless 
survivors  of  a  year  of  famine  that  has  re- 
duced their  once  pro^>erous  and  serene 
homeland  to  an  international  synonym  for 
disaster  and  humanitarian  concern. 

The  famine  came  on  the  heels  of  a  decade 
marked  by  war,  bloody  revolution  and  for- 
eign invasion — successive  waves  of  destruc- 
tion that  began  exactly  10  years  ago  this 
week,  when  the  neutralist  Phnom  Penh  gov- 
ernment was  toppled  by  a  military  coup  and 
the  Vietnamese  war  spilled  across  Cambodia's 
border. 

Cambodia  today  resembles  a  broken  mirror 
Many  of  its  pieces  are  missing;  others  do  not 
match.  Even  assembled,  the  Jagged  shards 
reflect  different  views,  different  appearances 
Places  such  as  Mak  Mouen  exist  because 
they  are  distribution  points  for  international 
food  aid.  They  are  one  part  of  the  reality  of 
the  Cambodian  tragedy  today;  other  parts  are 
reflected  In  the  thickly  carpeted  offices  of  in- 
ternational aid  bureaucrats.  In  the  war 
ministries  of  Hanoi  and  Peking.  In  American 
churches  and  synagogues  wtoere  relief  money 
is  collected,  and  at  other  points  on  the  globe 
touched  by  the  Cambodian  crisis. 

The  story  of  how  food  came  to  Mak  Mouen. 
what  happened  to  it  there,  and  what  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  Its  residents  means  for  the  world 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  tangle  of  interna- 
tional pontics  and  conflict  that  have  created. 
uut  stUI  prolong,  Oambodla's  suffering. 


Even  the  most  basic  p<9ulstlon  figure — 
one  that  would  reveal  how  many  Cambodlajos 
have  survived  this  Asian  Holocaust — Is  a 
matter  of  mystery  and  fierce  dispute  among 
humanitarians  and  politlclana. 
But  two  things  are  clear: 
Famine  threatened  to  extinguish  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia  last  year,  and  Is  now — after 
a  period  of  abatement — again  threatening 
the  survivors.  The  new  threat  can  be  averted 
only  by  Increased  international  aid  and  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  way  the  Viet- 
namese occupiers  of  Cambodia  respond  to  the 
continuing  crisis. 

About  250,000  Cambodian  refugees  now  in 
camps  just  Inside  Thailand  or  along  the 
Thal-Cambodlan  border  risk  being  forced 
back  Into  the  war  zones  of  their  homeland 
unless  the  rest  of  the  world  can  find  what  Is 
called  "a  durable  solution"  for  them. 

The  famine  has  no  natural  causes — Cam- 
bodia, unlike  Bangladesh,  is  not  a  naturally 
impoverished  land.  The  disaster  was  even 
foreseen.  With  an  accuracy  that  is  chilling  In 
retrospect,  a  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  team,  in  its  final  report  upon 
leaving  a  collapsing  Phnom  Penh  In  April 
1975,  concluded: 

"If  ever  a  country  needed  to  beat  its  swords 
Into  plowshares  in  a  race  to  save  Itself  from 
hunger,  it  is  Cambodia  .  .  .  The  prospects 
that  it  can  or  will  do  so  are  poor  .  .  .  Slave 
labor  and  starvation  rations  for  half  the  na- 
tion's people  will  be  a  cruel  necessity  for  this 
year  and  general  deprivation  and  suffering 
will  stretch  over  the  next  two  or  three  years 
before  Cambodia  can  get  back  to  rice  self- 
sufficiency." 

The  worst  of  these  predictions,  and  more, 
came  true.  No  matter  how  grim  they  thought 
their  vision,  the  AID  team  members  did  not 
Imagine  the  horrors  that  were  to  take  place 
over  the  next  five  years  and  that  continue 
today. 

Cambodia's  present  predicament  Is  con- 
firmation that  disasters,  like  fashions,  have  a 
short  life  In  the  popular  attention  that  was 
gripped  with  anxiety  over  the  plight  of  the 
Vietnamese  boat  people. 

Only  gradually,  as  television  screens  and 
newspapers  in  the  early  autumn  became  filled 
with  the  pictures  of  starving  mothers  and 
children,  did  the  West  become  aware  of  the 
suffering  Cambodia  had  endured  for  a  decade. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Its  people  were 
surging  In  despair  toward  the  Thai  border, 
and  reports  from  Inside  Cambodia  spoke  of  a 
dreadful  emptiness  and  desolation. 

"Two  million  dead  by  Christmas"  became  a 
common  slogan  for  international  and  private 
relief  agencies  that  began  to  mobilize  their 
resources  as  donations  flooded  in. 

The  famine  that  the  world  became  aware 
of  so  suddenly  in  1979  had.  in  fact,  been  a 
decade  in  the  making.  Although  new  crises 
in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  pulled  public 
attention  away.  Cambodia  remains  at  the 
brink  of  ultimate  disaster. 

This  series  will  explore  the  past  year  ol 
famine,  and  the  complex  political,  military 
and  humanitarian  Issues  that  it  raised  for 
Cambodia,  for  Cambodia's  neighbors  and  for 
the  international  community. 

Food  paid  for  by  American  churches  and 
synagogues  collecting  special  offerings  have 
helped  feed  the  overthrown,  but  still  resist- 
ing army  of  Khmer  Rouge  leader  Pol  Pot.  as 
well  as  starving  villages.  At  the  same  time, 
evidence  Indicates  that  some  food  paid  for 
by  British  schoolchildren  who  sold  their 
toys  for  Cambodian  relief  has  gone  to  sus- 
tain occupying  Vietnamese  forces. 

Such  circumstances  invite  questions  as  to 
how  far  the  concern,  the  money  and  the 
programs  have  been  effective  in  saving  th» 
lives  of  ordinary  Cambodians.  Such  ques- 
tions arouse  heated  disputes,  however,  not 
to  mention  propaganda  barrages  from  all 
involved. 
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It  now  appears  that  the  death  toll  before 
Christmas,  while  considerable,  did  not  reach 
2  million.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  If 
that  is  because  the  original  reports  exag- 
gerated the  threat  or  because  international 
Bid  averted  it. 

As  soon  as  it  came  into  public  view,  famine 
in  Cambodia  eclipsed  similar  past  disasters 
In  Biafra  and  Bangladesh  as  the  Instant 
synonym  for  starvation.  The  questions  that 
surround  it  are  political. 

There  were  extensive  reports  of  famine 
long  before  the  relief  agencies  responded. 
What  were  the  reasons  for  their  delay,  which 
inevitably  caused  deaths?  Was  it  because  of 
pressure  from  Western  governments — par- 
ticularly the  United  States — that  did  not 
wish  to  help  the  Vietnamese-installed  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Heng  Samrln?  Or  was 
the  delay  caused  by  Vietnamese  refusal  both 
to  admit  that  the  famine  existed  and  to 
allow  the  world  to  help? 

Similar  arguments  are  raised  over  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  the  food 
that  now  has  arrived.  Some  foreign  relief 
workers  and  Western  Journalists  who  have 
recently  visited  Phnom  Penh  tend  to  be 
optimistic  at  this  point  about  the  situation 
inside  Cambodia.  They  say  they  have  been 
able  to  travel  widely  with  few  restrictions. 
They  have  seen  international  food  aid  taken 
from  the  warehouses  and  distributed  to  the 
needy.  Thirty  pounds  of  rice  per  person  per 
month  are  available  In  Cambodia,  they  say. 
But  along  the  Thal-Cambodlan  border, 
where  the  international  agencies  also  have 
been  making  rice  available  to  Cambodians, 
the  view  Is  different.  People  come  from  the 
Interior  on  oxcarts  or  bicycles  to  collect 
food.  They  complain  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  not  allowing  proper  distribution  of  In- 
ternational aid  In  some  villages,  they  say. 
the  monthly  ration  is  one  pound,  not  30. 

This  "rlce-across-the-border"  feeding  oper- 
ation Is  sometimes  seen  In  Hanoi  and  Phnom 
Penh  as  a  U.S.  weapon  to  "destabilize"  Heng 
Samrln's  government  by  acting  as  a  magnet 
to  draw  people  away  from  Phnom  Penh  and 
Into  border  areas  controlled  by  the  remnants 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  theory  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  seeking  revenge  against 
Hanoi  and  playing  the  China  card.  Joining 
Peking's  support  for  Khmer  Rouee — whom 
President  Carter  denounced  In  1978  as  "the 
world's  worst  violators  of  human  rights." 

U.S.  officials  in  Bangkok  and  along  the 
border  vehemently  deny  such  charges.  Their 
effort  Is  to  feed  starving  Cambodians,  not 
to  help  the  Khmer  Rouge,  they  sav.  They 
maintain  that  the  border  feedup  program 
has  kept  1  million  Cambodians  alive  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Sorting  out  these  disputes  and  Questions  is 
Important  not  only  because  the  Cambodian 
tragedy  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  history, 
but  also  because  continued  disruption  of  the 
planting  and  harvest  cycles  Inside  the  coun- 
try indicate  that  another  serious  food  short- 
age is  about  to  develop. 

More  International  aid  than  ever  will  be 
needed.  Unless  conditions  inside  Cambodia 
can  be  brought  back  to  something  approach- 
ing normalcy,  the  threat  of  famine  is  likely 
to  become  an  annual  occurrence. 

Before  its  decade  of  war  and  revolution 
began  on  March  18,  1970,  with  a  coup  by 
Gen.  Lon  Nol  against  neutralist  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  Cambodia  was  a  peace- 
ful country  of  7  million  {>eopIe  that  was  not 
only  self-sufficient  In  rice,  but  exported  it. 
Between  197''  and  1975.  when  the  Viet- 
namese war  spilled  over  into  Cambodia  and 
cr3ated  Cambodia's  civil  war.  the  sigrlcul- 
tural  system  was  completely  destroyed — ^by 
fighting,  by  U.S.  bombing  and  by  subsequent 
labor  shortages.  About  half  of  Cambodia's 
people  fled  the  countryside  and  became  ref- 
ugees In  the  towns.  Cambodia  became  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  Imports  of  American 
food  aid. 


That  aid  ended  abruptly  In  Aprtl  1975. 
when  the  US-backed  government  of  Lon 
Nol  was  defeated  by  the  communist  Khmer 
Rouge — a  group  that  had  barely  existed  when 
the  fighting  began. 

One  of  the  seemingly  more  rational  priori- 
ties of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  after  their  1975 
victory,  was  the  attempt  to  restore  rice  self- 
sufficiency. 

For  nearly  four  years,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
drove  the  population,  with  still  unbelievable 
ferocity,  to  reconstruct  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem— building  dams,  canals,  reservoirs  and 
dikes.  Just  bow  successful  they  were  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute;  certainly  the  people 
never  wers  given  more  than  minimum 
rations. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  died  under 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  Figures  as  high  as  3  mil- 
lion have  been  widely  quoted.  Whatever  the 
number,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  regime 
was  brutal.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  survivors  were  relieved 
when  the  Soviet-backed  Vietnamese  invaded 
In  January  1979  to  replace  the  Chinese- 
backed  Khmer  Rouge  with  their  own  client 
government  under  Khmer  Rouge  defector 
Heng  Samrln. 

But  according  to  refugees  reaching  Thai- 
land, the  popularity  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
their  Cambodian  collaborators  was  short- 
lived. Within  months,  the  fact  that  Vietnam 
had  traditionally  been  an  enemy  of  Camt>o- 
dla  loomed  more  Important  than  that  the 
Vietnamese  had  liberated  Cambodia  from 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  Food  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons. 

In  Cambodia,  rice  production,  like  fight- 
ing, is  seasonal,  governed  by  the  yearly  mon- 
soon rains  that  begin  in  late  May  and  end 
Just  before  Christmas.  Just  as  the  January- 
to-May  dry  season  is  the  traditional  time  for 
military  campaigns  in  Indochina,  so  Is  the 
rainy  season  the  time  for  planting  and 
harvesting.  Cambodia's  principal  rainy  sea- 
son crop,  planted  in  May  and  June  and 
harvested  at  the  end  of  the  year,  normally 
provides  85  percent  of  the  year's  rice. 

The  1978  harvest,  planted  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  was  expected  to  be  plentiful.  But  it 
was  disrupted  by  the  Vietnamese  invasion. 
When  the  Khmer  Rouge  fled  Phnom  Penh 
in  January  1979,  they  took  some  rice  stocks 
with  them  and  destroyed  others.  In  the 
chaos,  the  rest  of  the  harvest  was  not  prop- 
erly gathered. 

The  most  detailed  study  of  what  happened 
Inside  Cambodia  during  1979  has  been  made 
by  a  young  academic  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Stephen  Heder.  He  has  spent  months  on 
the  Thal-Cambodlan  border.  Interviewing 
some  250  Cambodians  of  different  social,  po- 
litical and  geographical  backgrounds. 

Heder's  study  was  funded  by  the  State 
Department  "with  the  clear  understanding 
that  I  he  I  would  be  completely  free  to  draw 
and  express  his  own  conclusions  whether  or 
not  these  were  in  agreement  with  the  views 
of  the  VS.  government."  Heder  has  never 
been  a  supporter  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Indo- 
china; until  he  began  his  research  he  was 
sympathetic  to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Heder's  study  suggests  that  month  by 
month  through  1979.  relief  over  liberation 
gave  way  to  disillusionment  and  even  op- 
position to  the  Vietnamese.  In  addition  to 
the  scarcity,  this  process  was  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  failed  to  create 
a  very  powerful  Cambodian  administration 
though  this  was  perhaps  in  part  because  so 
many  cadres  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

After  the  January  1979  invasion  the  Viet- 
namese encouraged  Cambodians  to  leave  the 
work  camps  the  Khmer  Rouge  had  corralled 
them  in  and  return  to  their  traditional  vil- 
lages. This  obviously  was  popular.  But.  to- 
gether with  the  continued  flghting  between 
the  Vietnamese  and  Khmer  Rouge,  it  dis- 
rupted planting  for  the  year. 


Such  food  stores  as  existed,  and  were  not 
seized  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  were  often  req- 
uisitioned by  the  Vietnamese  or  their  alUes. 
or  removed  by  traveling  Cambodians  who 
needed  to  feed  themselves  en  route  home. 

By  early  summer  last  year,  the  Vietnamese 
had  established  reasonable  control  over  ma- 
jor road  and  river  routes,  as  well  as  within 
the  totms.  But  the  agricultural  system  once 
more  was  In  chaos.  An  attempt  to  reintro- 
duce some  collectivized  farming  In  May  did 
not  v?ork. 

As  food  grew  scarcer,  a  rationing  system 
was  Imposed:  Inevitably,  ordinary  people  did 
less  well  than  soldiers  or  officials. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  Heder  believes, 
the  majority  of  the  people  had  decided  that 
"when  it  came  to  organizing  the  feeding  Of 
the  population,  the  Vietnamese  were  In- 
ferior" to  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  began  to  make  for  the 
Thai  border. 

By  fall.  Heder  says,  "it  seemed  highly  un- 
likely that  the  Vietnamese  could  ever  re- 
cover even  the  original  support  they  had 
enjoyed"  when  they  overthrew  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
have  become  popular.  Their  armed  strength 
now  Is  said  to  be  about  25.000  (no  one  knows 
exactly);  the  civilians  they  control,  they 
control  by  force. 

The  speed  of  the  Vietnamese  invasion  de- 
stroyed their  preparations  to  withdraw  Into 
widely  scattered  resistance  areas  capable  of 
supporting  large  numbers  of  civilians.  They 
were,  however,  able  to  regroup  Into  bases  In 
both  the  northeast  and  the  west  of  the  coun- 
try. Last  spring,  the  Vietnamese  mounted  a 
second  offensive  on  the  western  bases,  caus- 
ing a  second  chaotic  evacuation. 

A  large  number  of  the  dvlliaas  fled  into 
redoubts  in  the  Cardamom  Mountains  of  the 
southwest  where  there  was  no  food  at  aU, 
and  where  disease,  particularly  cerebral  ma- 
laria, was  endemic.  By  late  August,  enor- 
mous numbers  of  people,  perhaps  half  of 
those  under  Khmer  Rouge  control,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  the  hills. 

Last  September,  the  Vietnamese  tried  once 
more  to  destroy  the  vestiges  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Once  more  they  failed.  The  effect 
was  to  push  additional  tens  of  thotisands  of 
dying  people  across  the  border  into  Thailand. 
They  arrived  Just  as  the  intematioiial  agen- 
cies began  maslve  relief  operations  there  and 
in  Phnom  Penh. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17,  19801 

A   SOCIETT   WHOSE  SlWEWS   WKU  RlPPB>  OOT 

(By  William  Shawcross) 

New  York. — For  months  a  whisper  of  dis- 
aster had  run  through  Southeast  Asia.  Re- 
porters m  Bangkok  began  writing  of  the 
specter  of  starvation  stalking  Cambodia.  A 
great  silence  and  emptiness  spread  through 
the  center  of  the  country  as  continued 
fighting  and  political  chaos  scattered  an  en- 
tire population. 

But  It  was  not  until  late  Jvme  of  last  year 
that  the  Vietnamese-Installed  government 
in  Phnom  Penh  agreed  to  let  a  two-man 
team  from  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  from  UNICEF  enter  the 
country,  which  had  been  sealed  off  from 
the  West  since  1975.  Jacques  Beaumont  and 
Francois  Bugnion  headed  for  Cambodia  pre- 
pared for  a  grim  experience. 

What  they  saw  was  worse  than  anything 
they  could  have  expected.  CambodU  was  f> 
society  whose  very  sinews  had  been  ripped 
out.  Phnom  Penh  was  not  a  dty,  but  a  ahell 
In  which  a  few  thousand  people  were  camp- 
ing. Government  offices  were  empty  and 
Bugnion  and  Beaumont  were  told  that  most 
civil  servants  had  l)een  murdered  over  the 
past  several  years  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who 
had  exterminated  most  educated  people. 

The  two  men  reacted  In  horror  as  they 
visited  hospitals  and  orphanages  where  there 
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were  vlrtuallj  no  me<llcal  supplies  and  no 
trained  perso  mel.  They  watched  children 
dying  for  lac  t  of  care.  Even  government 
officials  8eeme<  1  hungry.  The  two  had  brought 
some  rations  i  rlth  them,  which  they  gave  to 
their  interpret  era. 

They  descrljed  these  scenes  when  they 
returned  and  triggered  in  the  months  that 
followed  a  m  isslve  international  aid  pro- 
gram for  Cam  lodla  that  has  been  engulfed 
In  bitter  con  roversy  and  global  political 
maneuvering. 

Famine  had  been  a  long  time  In  the  mak- 
ing. But  In  tho  le  earlv  crucial  months  of  1979, 
two  key  govei  omenta  had  failed  to  see  it, 
or  a  least  to  a<  knowledge  it.  As  late  as  June, 
just  as  Bugnia  a  and  Beaumont  were  leaving 
for  Phnom  Peiih,  State  Department  officials 
were  blithely  laformlng  reporters  that  there 
was  no  serious  danger.  And  the  Vietnamese, 
who  had  inva  led  in  January,  had  labeled 
stories  of  famJ  ne  as  Western  propaganda. 

In  a  starvlni ;  nation,  food  is  direct  polit- 
ical power  and  the  relief  effort  quickly  be- 
came a  hosta  ;e  of  dITerin<»  political  ob- 
jectives. Hanoi  seems  determined  to  stay  In 
Cambodia,  whil  e  the  United  States.  Thailand, 
China  and  oth  :rs  have  shaped  their  policie.s 
around  an  ovsrridlng  goal  of  Vietnamese 
withdrawal. 

Allegations  t  lat  the  aid  was  intentionally 
delayed  becaus  ;  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  governments  did  not  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  the  Vietnamese 
occupation  bom  jrnment  in  Phr'om  Penh,  let 
alone  help  it  fi  ed  the  people  under  its  con- 
trol, are  matcli  ed  by  charges  that  the  Viet- 
namese actuall  y  refused  to  respond  to  re- 
peated internal  lonal  offers  of  help. 

On  both  sid(  s.  grains  of  truth  seemed  to 
have  l)een  coat  jd  in  propaganda.  The  reality 
Iiehlnd  each  o(  these  accusations  is  a  great 
deal  more  con  pies  than  the  charges  have 
suggested.  Whit  actually  happened — how 
this  massive  rel  lef  program  was  mounted  and 
continues  toda  —is  at  the  very  least  an  ex- 
traordinary tal(  of  political  and  bureaucratic 
misunderstand!  ng  and  obstruction. 

Bugnlon  and  Beaumont  made  their  trip  in 
mid  summer:  the  flow  of  aid  from  their 
agencies  did  n^t  start  until  fall.  It  is  clear 
that  if  they  hai  made  their  trip  earlier,  or — 
once  the  trip  hid  been  made — a  program  of 
aid  had  been  organized  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently,  thee  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  (  ambodlans  could  have  been 
saved. 

The  size  of  tl  e  relief  program  alone  makes 
It  slgnlflcant.  SI  nee  last  October,  internation- 
al organlzationi  have  spent  more  than  $205 
million — $72  n  lUlon  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Jnited  States.  United  Nations 
Secretary  Oenei^  Kurt  Waldheim  is  now  ap- 
pealing for  an  additional  $262  million  for 
the  rest  of  1980  Where  the  earlier  aid  money 
has  gone,  and  where  these  additional  pro- 
posed allotment  s  will  go,  are  matters  of  in- 
ternational coni:em. 

At  the  same  tl  me,  the  Cambodian  story  has 
wider  Implicatii  ms..  The  particular  circum- 
stances of  Carni  Kxlla  Its  decade  of  war   rev- 


Between  1970  and  1975,  under  the  U.S. 
backed  Lon  Nol  government,  the  Red  Cross 
and  many  other  agencies  had  been  active  In 
Phnom  Penh.  Lon  Nol  had  even  allowed  the 
agencies  to  send  supplies  to  his  enemies,  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  which  on  at  least  one  occasion 
accepted  them. 

After  the  Khmer  Rouge  victory  in  1975,  the 
Red  Cross  offered  to  return  to  Cambodia,  but 
the  new  government  would  never  permit  it. 
Two  years  later,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
Vietnamese  invaded,  drove  the  Khmer  Rouge 
out  and  installed  their  own  administration, 
the  Red  Cross  approached  the  new  Heng 
Samrin  government  with  an  offer  to  help. 
There  was  no  response. 

Red  Cross  officials  say  that  other  offers  of 
help  were  made,  both  directly  to  the  Phnom 
Penh  government  and  through  the  Red  Cross 
office  in  Hanoi,  throughout  the  first  six 
months  of  1979.  All  of  these  overtures  were 
ignored. 

By  late  spring,  predictions  of  famine  had 
become  commonplace  as  continued  fighting 
between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  Vietnamese 
disrupted  Cambodian  harvests  and  food  dis- 
tributions. That  officials  made  similar  pre- 
dictions and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bangkok 
sent  constant  warnings  to  Washington.  In 
May.  the  Executive  Board  of  UNICEF,  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  decided  to 
cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross  in  trying  to 
mount  a  relief  program. 

But  in  Washington  and  Hanoi,  the  warn- 
ings appeared  to  fall  on  stony  ground.  The 
State  Department  saw  no  danger.  Hanoi  kept 
sflent  until  the  Heng  Samrin  government 
approved  the  trip  of  Beaumont  and  Bugnlon. 
The  relief  officials  were  allowed  to  stay 
Just  three  days.  They  then  went  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  (Saigon)  and.  with  some  difficulty, 
negotiated  their  return  to  Cambodia  with  a 
planeload  of  supplies  in  early  August.  On 
that  trip  they  began  to  discuss  with  Heng 
Samrin  officials  the  details  of  a  vast  relief 
program  to  feed  some  2.5  million  people 
then  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  starvation. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  bureaucratic  poli- 
tics clashed  with  political  realities.  The  Red 
Cross  is  a  large,  international  bureaucracy 
with  established  procedures.  Similarly.  UNI- 
CEP  has  its  own  strict  rules. 

Both  organizations  wanted  to  be  able  care- 
fully to  monitor  the  aid  they  brought — to 
see  that  it  did  not  go  to  combatants  instead 
of  civilians.  That  is  normal  procedure.  The 
sort  of  disaster  which  Bugnlon  and  Beau- 
mont believed  threatened  Cambodia  usually 
woiUd  require  an  army  of  doctors,  nurses, 
surveyors,  nutritionists  and  administrators. 
To  operate  efficiently,  they  would  need  trans- 
port facilitlee.  Interpreters  and  commimica- 
tlons  systems,  both  within  Cambodia  and 
to  the  outside  world. 

It  quickly  became  clear  that  the  Heng  Sam- 
rin government  was  not  prepared  to  consider 
such  an  "invasion"  of  outsiders.  It  gave 
no  answer  to  the  proposals. 

Red  Cross  officials  In  Bangkok  now  concede 
that  the  idea  of  allowing  scores  of  Western 
officials    into    Cambodia    must    have    been 


^w°.^' .*^^i° '•.*"'*  ^°"'"  y**"  °"'"'«  ''y     alarming    for    Cambodian    offlcials-not    to 


mention  the  Vietnamese.  The  government's 
cadres  in  all  likelihood  would  have  been  com- 
pletely outnimibered.  The  Ministry  of  Health, 
for  example,  at  that  time  consisted  of  only 
a  handful  of  officials.  Pew  of  the  cadres  In 
any  ministry  had  any  international  ex- 
perience, and  their  principal  knowledge  of 


what  Is  almost  mlversally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  brital  regimes  in  history— are 
virtually  unprec  edented.  Probably  never  be- 
fore has  a  socisty  been  so  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed. 

But  the  need  [Tor  the  world  community  to 

moimt  massive  ( smergency  relief  efforts  is  be-  -  ^ ^-.  .„ -„.  _ 

ramlng  more  an  I  more  commonplace :  Biafra.  ^^^  United  Nations  was  that  it  still  officially 

Bangladesh.   th<    Sahel.  Ethiopia,  and  now  ■recognized   the  Khmer  Rouge  regime  they 

CambodU.  The  1  tany  of  disaster  becomes  de-  continued  to  fight 

presslngly  long.  Once  the  original  request  for  relief  had 

There  is  no    lingle   villain   or   conspiracy  *'•*«  made  by  the  government,  other  relief 

»   H  **P'*'°*  ^'^  *  disaster  that  has  occurred,  agencies  were  able  to  make  their  own  ar- 

A  nJ      °°'  **" '  international  organlzitions  rangements  with  the  Heng  Samrin  govern 

and  Western  go^mments  that  deserve  blame  ""ent  and  they  began  flying  in  supplies 
exclusively,  as  ^me  accounts  pretend    The 
origins  of  the  titgedy  extend  back  at  least  a 


decade. 


At  the  end  of  August,  a  planeload  of  relief 
supplies  organized  by  a  French  communist 
group  and  paid  for  by  the  British  Oxfam 


agency  arrived.  On  board  was  Jim  Howard, 
an  Oxfam  official,  who  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  suffering  he  saw,  and  gave  graphic,  mov- 
ing accounts  of  impending  famine  on  his  re- 
turn home  to  England.  Oxfam  soon  decided 
that,  since  UNICEF-Red  Cross  appeared  un- 
able to  quickly  start  a  large-scale  feeding 
program — partly  because  of  their  insistence 
on  monitoring  food  distribution — It  would 
Initiate  a  program. 

Oxfam.  organized  as  the  Oxford  Commit- 
tee for  Famine  Relief  in  1942,  is  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian  and  nonpolitlcal.  Related  com- 
mittees have  formed  outside  England  over 
the  years. 

Red  Cross-UNICEF  also  had  difficulty  get- 
ting their  program  approved  by  the  Heng 
Samrin  govenunent  at  this  stage  because 
most  of  its  senior  officials  were  in  Havana, 
at  the  siunmlt  conference  of  nonallgned  na- 
tions. Khmer  Rouge  representatives  also  were 
there,  and  a  furious  battle  erupted  over  which 
"government"  should  represent  Cambodia 
within  the  movement.  The  issue  was  resolved 
by  leaving  the  seat  vacant,  which  Vietnam 
considered  a  victory  because  it  kept  the 
Khmer  Rouge  out. 

When  the  same  issue  was  debated  later  in 
September  in  the  U.N.  credentials  commit- 
tee, no  such  "compromise"  was  reached.  In- 
stead, the  majority  of  committee  members — 
many  out  of  reluctance  to  legitimize  the 
Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Cambodia — recog- 
nized the  Khmer  Rouge  "government  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea"  as  the  legitimate 
Cambodian  representative.  This  was  despite 
its  listing  and  the  fact  that  it  controlled 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  coimtry  and 
people. 

Inevitably,  this  rebuff  of  the  Heng  Samrin 
government  created  further  problems  for  the 
Red  Cross-UNICEF  mission  trying  to  over- 
come and  deal  with  the  suspicious  and 
inexperienced  officials  in  Phnom  Penh. 

Around  the  same  time.  In  mid-September, 
flight  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Cambodians, 
most  of  them  from  areas  under  Khmer  Rouge 
control,  began  toward  the  Thai  border.  On 
Sept.  17,  Francois  Perez,  head  of  the  Red  Cross 
office  in  Bangkok,  crossed  a  few  miles  into 
Cambodia  with  a  nutritionist,  and  found  at 
least  20.000  people  In  desperate  need  of  help. 
The  Red  Cross,  unlike  Oxfam.  is  required 
by  its  charter  to  be  neutral,  and  to  aid  civil- 
ians on  both  sides  of  a  civil  war.  Moreover, 
the  Thai  government,  like  other  ASEAN  (As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations)  states, 
still  recognized  and  was  covertly  aiding  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  It  insisted  that  any  relief  orga- 
nization aiding  the  Heng  Samrin  side  from 
Thailand  must  also  send  aid  to  areas  near 
the  border.  There,  Cambodians  under  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  them- 
selves, would  be  most  likely  to  benefit  from 
it. 

Red  Cross  officials  understood  that  giving 
food  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  side  would  not  help 
them  in  Phnom  Penh.  It  was  agreed  that  no 
public  announcement  of  the  cross-border  op- 
eration would  be  made.  For  unclear  reasons, 
however,  the  UNTCEF  press  office  in  Bangkok 
unilaterally  annoiuiced  it. 

The  operation  predictably  was  denounced 
In  Phnom  Penh,  but  officials  were  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  Heng  Samrin  govern- 
ment did  not  break  off  negotiations  with 
Red  Cross-UTfCEF. 

On  Sept.  26.  Henri  Laboulsse.  UNICEP's 
director,  told  donor  nations  in  New  York 
that  a  breakthrough  had  been  made  and 
that  agreement  was  near. 

Jubilation  was  premature.  The  Heng 
Samrin  government  then  announced  that 
no  such  agreement  was  at  hand,  mention- 
ing both  the  agencies'  insistence  on  moni- 
toring and  the  border  operations. 

Oxfam.  which  had  decided  to  operate  Its 
program  out  of  Singapore  rather  than 
Bangkok,  was  under  no  such  restraints  to 
supply  both  sides.  On  Oct.  6.  Oxfam  director 
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Brian  Walker  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Heng  Samrin  government  pledging  to  give 
no  aid  to  the  Pol  Pot  side,  and  allowing  all 
distribution  to  be  done  by  Heng  Samrin 
officials  "In  cooperation  with"  members  of 
a  small  Oxfam  team  based  In  Phnom  Penh. 
Its  first  barge,  laden  vrtth  1.500  tons  of 
food,  arrived  at  the  Cambodian  port  of 
Kompong  Som  on  Oct.  13. 

Oxfam  officials  aboard  the  barge,  the 
Asiatic  Success,  were  moved  and  excited  by 
the  fact  that  theirs  was  the  first  large  cargo 
of  relief  supplies  to  reach  Cambodia  from 
the  West. 

In  England.  Oxfam  officials  made  no  secret 
of  their  Jubilation  over  arriving  where  Red 
Cross-UNICEF  apparently  feared  to  tread. 
As  a  resvilt,  some  Journalists  characterized 
Oxfam  as  the  only  agency  which  cared  for 
the  Cambodian  people — and  Red  Croes- 
UNICEF  as  heartless,  bureaucratic  stooges 
of  the  U.S.  government.  Oxfam  did  not  do 
much  to  discourage  such  perceptions.  Red 
Cross-UNICEF  officials,  for  their  part,  tended 
to  speak  of  Oxfam  ae  credulously  accepting 
whatever  Heng  Samrin  and  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials told  them. 

One  of  Oxfam's  original  premises  had 
been  that  It,  and  the  consortium  of  volun- 
tary agencies  it  formed  to  back  it,  would 
alone  be  able  to  rush  food  into  Cambodia, 
since  Red  Cross-UNICEF  insisted  both  on 
rigid  monitoring  and  on  aiding  the  Khmer 
Rouge  side.  In  fact,  the  Heng  Samrin  gov-  , 
ernment  did  not  demand  that  they  accept 
the  same  terms  to  which  Oxfam  had  agreed 
as  the  price  of  entry. 

On  Oct.  13,  the  same  day  that  Oxfam's 
barge  arrived  at  Kompong  Som,  Red  Cross- 
UNICEF  began  a  dally  airlift  of  supplies  to 
Phnom  Penh.  They  still  had  no  formal 
agreement  with  the  Heng  Samrin  govern- 
ment. But  they  understood  that  they  would 
not  be  prevented  from  bringing  In  supplies 
both  by  air  and  sea. 

The  airlift  was  made  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  Phnom  Penh  authorities  would  not  al- 
low the  plane  to  fiy  due  east  from  Bang- 
kok— apparently  because  this  would  carry 
it  over  the  area  where  fighting  vrtth  the 
Khmer  Rouge  was  heaviest,  and  control  was 
contested. 

Instead  the  plane,  lent  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, had  to  fiy  In  a  great  arc  over  the 
South  China  Sea  and  up  the  path  of  the 
Mekong  River.  This  meant  that  only  one 
flight  a  day  was  possible.  Offers  to  fly  sup- 
plies directly  to  provincial  airstrips  were  re- 
jected. 

Red  Cross-UNICEF  still  sought  a  formal 
agreement  with  the  Phnom  Penh  govern- 
ment. On  Oct.  20  they  submitted  a  new. 
comprehensive  aid  plan.  The  government  re- 
fused to  sign  any  document  sanctioning  the 
cross-border  feeding  operations.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  Red  Cross-UNICEF  officials  In 
Phnom  Penh  quietly  dropped  their  demands 
for  stringent  monitoring;  the  organizations 
proceeded  with  their  planning. 

On  Oct.  26.  the  first  Red  Cross-UNICEF 
barge  of  supplies  arrived  at  Kompon  Som. 
The  next  day.  Heng  Samrln's  foreign  minis- 
ter, Hun  Sen,  told  their  men  in  Phnom 
Penh  that  the  government  would  continue 
to  deal  with  them.  The  UNICEF  mission 
cabled  New  York  to  say.  "We  do  not  expect 
to  receive  written  confirmation,  though  we 
shall  keep  open  the  possibility  of  receiving 
one.  We  shall  consider  the  minister's  clear 
verbal  expression  can  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate basis  for  continued  operation  .  .  . 
whole  meeting  was  businesslike  and  entirely 
without  political  reference  or  overtone  .  .  . 
a  clear  advance  in  relationship  of  govern- 
ment and  Joint  mission." 

It  was  with  this  sort  of  informal,  and 
hardly  satisfactory  understanding — nothing 
definite  and  nothing  on  paper — ^that  Red 
Cross-UNICEF  went  ahead  with  their  full- 
scale  relief  operation.  Their  plan  called  for 
bringing  about  165.000  metric  tons  of  food 


Into  the  country  over  a  six-month  period. 
Seven  more  barges  followed  the  first  one  Into 
Kon^x>ng  Som  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber; by  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to 
UNICEF  officials,  about  26,000  tons  of  sup- 
plies had  been  delivered  by  th«n  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Next:  Who  received  the  food? 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  18,  1980 1 
Food  Aid  :  Tale  of  Decett.  OBSratrcnoN 

(By  William  Shawcross) 
Bangkok. — Jvist  before  Christmas  last 
year,  a  senior  official  In  the  Vietnamese- 
installed  adnUnistratlon  In  Cambodia  Joined 
the  tide  of  refugees  flooding  across  the  bor- 
der Into  Thailand.  Once  safe  In  a  refugee 
camp  he  told  Western  relief  officials  a  story 
that  stunned,  and  disheartened,  them. 

This  Cambodian  had  been  highly  placed 
m  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  had 
watched  over  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
International  food  aid  in  Phnom  Penh.  He 
had  represented  the  Heng  Samrin  govern- 
ment in  meetings  with  foreign  officials  in- 
volved In  the  emergency  relief  effort. 

One-half  of  all  the  international  aid  reach- 
ing the  port  of  Kompong  Som.  the  defector 
told  Red  Cross  officials,  was  being  trucked  to 
Vietnam.  Almost  all  of  the  rest  was  being 
warehoused,  apparently  for  sale  to  the  starv- 
ing people  of  Cambodia  once  a  currency  had 
been  reintroduced  into  the  war-riUned  na- 
'  tion. 

The  story  of  supplies  withheld  echoed  In 
detail  the  tales  of  thousands  of  Cambodian 
peasants  who  had  made  the  same  trek  and 
who  also  said  that  no  food  was  being  dis- 
tributed in  Cambodia  despite  the  great  in- 
ternational efforts.  His  story  was  shocking; 
Western  officials  reacted  immediately. 

The  Cambodian  defector  (whose  name  is 
not  being  published  for  fear  of  reprisal 
against  his  family)  was  Immediately  ship- 
ped off  to  Parts  and  put  under  wraps.  Re- 
ports of  his  accoimt  were  marked  confiden- 
tial, and  the  relief  agencies  sought  to  keep 
the  story  from  getting  out. 

This  reaction  was  almost  a  reflex  for  relief 
officials  who  for  several  weeks  had  been  un- 
comfortably aware  that  much  of  the  food 
they  were  f  unnellng  Into  Cambodia  was  not 
reaching  those  for  whom  It  was  intended, 
but  who  did  not  want  that  generally  known. 
They  were  aware  that  stories  documenting 
this  would  upset  their  two  most  important 
constituencies — the  donors  in  the  West,  who 
would  cut  gifts,  and  the  Vietnamese,  who 
If  attacked  might  halt  the  largest,  best  co- 
ordinated attempts  to  save  Cambodians 
from  mass  starvation. 

In  Geneva,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  now  says  that  only  a  few 
hundred  of  the  26.000  tons  of  food  delivered 
to  Cambodia  last  year  had  been  distributed 
from  Kompong  Som  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Most  of  the  rest  had  been  stored  by 
the  Heng  Samrin  authorities. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  a  teacher  from 
Phnom  Penh  told  a  Western  embassy  offi- 
cial on  the  border: 

"People  are  dying  on  the  road  and  in  the 
villages  because  they  have  no  food,  quietly 
dying  cf  starvation." 

Refugees  from  Kompong  Speu  Province 
were  telling  officials  in  Thailand  then  that 
30  to  40  people  a  day  were  still  dying  In  their 
districts.  Suicide  was  said  to  be  common. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  picture  be- 
ing painted  by  the  Vietnamese  or  by  many 
Journalists  and  relief  officials  allovred  to  visit 
Cambodia.  They  reported  Instead  that  the 
famine  was  coming  under  control  and  Cam- 
bodia was  coming  back  to  life. 

Only  one  explanation  of  the  different  views 
seems  possible.  Both  are  accurate.  In  some 
parts  of  Cambodia,  the  government  has  been 
handing  out  food  in  adequate  amounts. 
Those  are  the  parts  that  the  government 
politically  controls.  In  other  areas— where 
Insurgent  Khmer  Rouge  and  other  anti-Viet- 


namese groups  are  active — ^they  have  not  al- 
lowed relief  distribution,  even  If  «t»rv»tlo«i 
results. 

Relief  officials  and  independent  obeervers 
agree  that  the  situation  inside  Cambodia 
now  seems  to  have  improved.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  Heng  Samrin  gov- 
ernment has  gained  confidence  m  the  agen- 
cies and  the  agencies,  in  response  to  criti- 
cism from  home,  appear  to  have  been  more 
Insistent  on  on-site  Inspection  of  food  dis- 
tribution. 

But  the  accounts  of  refugees,  including 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  defector,  and  the 
embarrassed  silence  by  relief  agencies  during 
a  critical  period  last  year  suggest  that  the 
possibility  for  new  tragedy  sUU  exists  In 
Cambodia,  which  remains  balanced  on  a 
knife's  edge. 

Speaking  In  December,  the  defector  as- 
serted that  very  little  food  was  reaching  the 
people  at  all.  because  even  what  was  being 
distributed  from  the  warehouses  remained  In 
the  hands  of  province  chiefs.  He  also  main- 
tained that  food  sometimes  was  "distrib- 
uted" merely  to  deceive  visiting  aid  officiate, 
who  wanted  evidence  of  distribution.  As 
soon  as  they  had  left,  the  food  was  taken 
back  again. 

The  Cambodian  people  liked  the  interna- 
tional agencies,  the  refugee  said,  and  were 
grateful  for  their  help.  The  Vietnamese  did 
not  like  them  however,  and  considered  those 
Cambodians  In  contact  with  them  to  be 
enemies  of  the  party.  This  was  why  he  had 

His  alarming  account  came  at  a  bad  time 
for  the  relief  agencies,  particularly  for  groups 
such  as  Britain's  non-profit  Oxfam.  which 
had  staked  their  reputations  on  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  of  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment of  Heng  Samrin  not  only  to  receive,  but 
also  to  distribute  supplies.  Yet  the  story  was 
not  a  complete  surprise  to  them. 

Through  November,  more  and  more  looa 
had  been  brought  into  Kompong  fom  and 
then  into  Phnom  Penh,  but  reUef  officials 
became  uncomfortably  aware  that  the  ware- 
houses were  not  being  emptied  »t  nearly  the 
speed  at  which  they  were  being  flUed 

in^most  international  relief  operations  of 
the  Cambodian  scale,  the  contributing  agen- 
cies expect— or  are  automatically  allowed— 
to  monTtor  distribution  °f  t^^'""^,^  ^^ 
other  supplies.  In  the  case  of  C^""^'*' ^I 
fam.  bowing  to  the  political  co^^^trns  of  the 
Heng  samrin  government,  fonsclo^y  had 
waived  this  right.  The  Red  Cross  and 
UN-CEP  had.  in  effect,  made  »»«"»' ,««^?«': 
Sons,  though  less  publicly.  3Jj*y,«Jf^»^ 
agreed  to  run  their  programs  «^t»> '«'J.«°i,'^ 
stTcs-Oxfam  had  seven  peop  e  In  Phnom 
Penh-  Red  Cross-UNICEF  had  12. 

to  iateNovember.  a  furious  debate  erupted 
in  The  western  press.  Were  the  Vletname^ 
iid  the  Phnom  Penh  P>^«'^«°'1J'°^ 
withholding  the  food  t^ey^ad  allowed  to 
be  sent-or  even  diverting  It  to  Vietnam? 

Vietnam  was  experiencing  Its  own  food 
shortage,  and  some  charged  that  the  food 
was  shnply  unloaded  in  Cambodia,  then 
^ckeT'Ustward  across  the  Vietnamesr 
border.  Others  said  the  Vietnamese  wer* 
islng  the  food  as  a  political  weapon  inMdf 
Cambodia,  withholding  it  from  tJaoee  who 
Uved  m  zones  still  controUed  by  the  Khmei 

**T^"  State  Department  announced  Its 
belief  that  the  hold-ups  in  distribution  were 
indeed  deliberate.  Francois  Ponchaud,  a 
Sench  Jesuit  who  had  diligently  chronicled 
the  destructiveness  of  the  Khmer  R°"8«  ^ 
his  book  "Cambodia,  Year  Zero.  >^'^°";^*^ 
that  the  Vietnamese  "«« .  «''^^,;^'5«  * 
"new.  subtle  genocide"  against  the  Cam- 
bodian people.  ., 

Internt^onal  aid  officials  hastened  to  dis- 
agree, on  the  contrary,  they  said  they  had 
nVevldence  of  deliberate  obstruction  by  the 
Phnom  Penh  or  Vietnamese  authorities. 

Maloolm  Harper.  Oxfam's  man  In  fhno™ 
P^  Tald  he  ^  confident  that  aid  wm 
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These  figures  have  bearing  on  similar  dis- 
crepancies in  the  amount  of  food  actually 
shifted  from  the  warehouses  Into  the  coun- 
tryside. At  the  end  of  February,  UNICEP  in 
Bangkok  declared  that  26,000  tons  had  been 
distributed  between  Jan.  14  and  Feb.  14.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Red  Cross  said  that  about 
27,000  tons  had  been  distributed  between 
the  end  of  October  and  the  end  of  February. 
Whichever  figures  one  accepts,  they  con- 
firm that  distribution  of  food  until  the  end 
of  1979  was  minimal. 

Inevitably  this  poor  distribution  Idlled 
many  Cambodians.  How  many  is  not  Known. 
The  original  fears  for  "2  million  dead  by 
Christmas"  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but 
one  U.  S.  analyst  now  reckons  that  at  least 
half  a  million  people  died  of  famine  last 
year. 

In  January,  new  UNICEP  director  Jim 
Grant  visited  Cambodia  and  pronounced 
himself  very  impressed  with  progress  made 
in  distribution.  Grant  was  especially  en- 
couraged that  the  authorities  had  allowed 
the  wet  season  rice  harvest  (only  about  15 
percent  of  a  normal  year's  crop)  to  remain 
in  the  villages. 

Journalists  who  have  visited  Cambodia  in 
recent  weeks  also  have  been  Impresed.  Cam- 
bodia, they  feel,  is  coming  back  to  life  under 
the  Heng  Samrln  government.  Yet  refugees 
continue  to  tell  of  food  being  withheld,  and 
thousands  keep  coming  to  the  Thai  border 
for  supplies. 

On  one  thing  there  is  agreement:  famine 
will  reciu-  on  Cambodia  unless  a  decent  crop 
Is  planted  and  harvested  this  year.  For  this 
international  supplies  of  seed  and  food  must 
continue,  and  be  adequately  distributed,  un- 
til at  least  the  end  of  1980.  Otherwise  the 
disaster  will   be  repeated. 

The  poverty  of  Cambodian  society  today 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  Vietnamese.  It  Is 
the  product  of  10  years  of  disruption  and  war 
and,  in  particular,  of  four  years  of  rule  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  But  at  tbe  same  time,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  cannot  be  blamed  forever  for 
the  continuing  problems  of  Cambodia. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Heng  Samrln 
government  is  far  more  benign  than  that  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge's  Pol  Pot.  But  questions 
about  Vietnamese  intentions  remain. 

Why  did  they  wait  until  July,  six  months 
after  taking  over  Cambodia,  to  appeal  for 
help?  Is  paranoia  over  Western  Intentions 
toward  them  an  adequate  excuse  for  restrict- 
ing the  size  of  relief  teams  allowed  tato 
Phnom  Penh?  Is  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
frastructure by  the  Khmer  Rouge  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  disparities  In  distribu- 
tion? Most  imptortant,  perhaps,  why  has  it 
taken  so  long  for  them  to  put  together  an 
effective  Health  Ministry? 

Throughout  1979,  the  Heng  Samrln  gov- 
ernment asserted  that  all  but  50  of  the  500 
doctors  formely  in  Cambodia  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Khmer  Rouge.  In  any  case.  It 
was  apparent  to  all  visitors  beginning  last 
summer  that  medical  care  was  dreadfully  In- 
adequate. 

Yet  the  Ministry  of  Health  remains  one  of 
the  most  Ineffective  government  agencies  In 
Phnom  Penh.  Its  tiny  staff  soends  much  of 
Its  time  receiving  foreign  delegations.  In 
early  December.  Oxfam  officials  in  Phnom 
Penh  comolalned  that  the  "January  7"  Hos- 
pital still  had  no  supplementary  feeding 
facilities,  even  though  there  were  plenty  of 
supplies  In  Phnom  Penh. 

The  government's  refusal  to  allow  an  army 
of  Red  Cross  bureaucrats  Into  Cambodia  may 
be  explained  by  suspicion  about  Western  in- 
tentions. But  does  this  explanation  also 
Justify  the  government's  refusal  to  allow 
Western  doctors  and  nurses  into  the  country? 
Since  early  last  year  dozens  of  groups — In- 
cluding Medeclns  San  Prontleres,  a  French 
medical  group  that  sends  personnel  all  over 
the  world — have  sought  to  come  and  help. 


They  have  been  consistently  refused.  It  was 
only  last  month  that  the  Red  Cross  was  al- 
low to  bring  10  Soviet,  five  Hungarian  and 
six  Polish  doctors  and  nurses  into  the  coun- 
try. Pour  East  Germans  are  said  to  be  on  the 
way.  Even  when  the  60  Vietnamese  medical 
personnel  and  a  Cuban  team  that  have  been 
in  Cambodia  since  last  summer  are  added, 
this  Is  a  very,  very  small,  number  for  an  ex- 
hausted, sick,  starved  population  now 
thought  to  number  around  S'/j  million.  It  Is 
hardly  Indicative  of  a  government  which 
adequately  cares  for  Its  people. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19,  1980) 
Thah-and  Still  Wary  of  Accepting  Swarms 
OF  Desperate  Refugees 
(By  William  Shawcross) 
Bangkok. — The  Vietnamese  control   most 
of  Cambodia.  But  they  do  not  control  the 
largest  Cambodian  city.  That  Is  not  In  Cam- 
bodia at  all.  but  In  Thailand.  Its  name  Is 
Kao-I-Dimg,  and  it  Is  run  by  a  young  British 
Journalist   working  for   the  United   Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees   (UNHCR). 
This  Is  a  time  of  runaway  Inflation  In  the 
refugee    business,    with    about    12    million 
refugees  scattered  around  the  globe.  UNHCR 
deals  with  a  population  bigger  than  that  of 
many  nations. 

Refugees  are  citizens  of  a  nether  world,  a 
fourth  world  that  In  International  terms  Is 
an  unwanted  world — particularly  in  coun- 
tries of  the  more  familiar  Third  World  to 
which  most  of  today's  refugees  Initially  flee. 
In  the  West,  refugees  arouse  compassion — 
for  a  time — and  some  of  them  are  given  prac- 
tical help — for  a  time.  Often,  though,  West- 
ern attention  moves  on,  before  any  real 
solution  has  been  found  for  them.  The 
country  In  which  they  have  sought  "first 
asylum"  is  forced  to  give  them  a  permanent 
home.  As  a  result,  the  principle  of  first 
asylum  Is  being  eroded.  It  Is  Just  too  ex- 
pensive. 

The  story  of  the  tensions  between  UNHCR 
and  the  Thai  government,  which  has  not 
signed  the  U.N.  Covenant  on  the  Treatment 
of  Refugees,  Is  certainly  dramatic,  but  it  Is 
not  unique.  It  helps  Illustrate  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  a  sometimes  Inexperienced  in- 
ternational agency  when  dealing  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  is,  at  best,  a  reluctant  host 
to  the  casualties  of  a  neighboring  disaster. 
At  the  same  time,  the  precarious  position 
of  the  Cambodian  refugees — at  least  150,000 
In  makeshift  camps  along  the  Thai  border 
as  well  as  another  150.000  In  UNHCR  camps 
inside  Thailand  presents  a  serious  long-term 
political  problem  not  only  for  Thailand  but 
also  for  the  world.  And  American  and  other 
officials  in  Bangkok  are  terrified  that  if  the 
West  does  not  Immediately  find  what  UNHCR 
calls  a  "durable  solution"  for  them,  the 
Thai  will  act  unilaterally  and  drive  them  all 
back  by  force — with  terrible  loss  of  life. 

Twice  last  year.  In  fact.  Thai  authorities 
organized  forcible  mass  repatriations  of  Cam- 
bodian refugees  to  their  native  battleground 
to  face  almost  certain  death. 

Now  fears  for  the  refugees  are  being  ex- 
pressed with  greater  urgency  every  week  by 
Western  officials  In  Bangkok.  The  replace- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Krlangsak  Chamanan 
last  month  by  a  government  thought  to  be 
more  hostile  to  the  refugees  Is  one  reason. 
Another  is  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 
Floods  would  provide  the  Thai  government 
with  a  convenient  excuse  for  clearing  the 
refugee  camps,  none  of  which  Is  well  enough 
constructed  to  withstand  the  rains. 

Some  sort  of  crisis  Is  Imminent,  insist 
State  Department  officials. 

Lionel  Ro«enblatt,  head  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
b_:3y's  Kampuchea  Emergency  Group,  Is 
anxiously  trying  to  find  countries  to  take  as 
many  refugees  as  possible — now.  It  is  a 
measure   of   his   concern   that   he   is   even 
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prepared  to  consider  a  scheme  that  strikes 
some  relief  officials  as  distasteful — tbe  pro- 
posal of  an  American  voluntary  agency  to 
resettle  Cambodian  refugees  In  Jonestown, 
Guyana. 

Rosenblatt  even  has  a  memorandum 
Identifying  those  areas  of  the  world's  oceans 
that  are  shallow  enough  to  build  artificial 
Islands.  The  islands  could  then  be  used  as 
havens  for  refugees.  Rosenblatt  also  has  con- 
sidered the  Idea  of  creating  self-supporting 
refugee  communities  on  existing  uninhabited 
Islands. 

Denial  of  refuge  has  been  outlawed  by  the 
U.N.  Covenant  on  Refugees.  Yet  governments 
have  duties  to  their  own  citizens  as  well, 
and  they  often  see  these  as  conflicting  with 
the  claims  of  masses  of  homeless.  Indigent 
foreigners.  All  too  often  refugees  threaten  to 
become  not  Just  an  economic  burden  but 
also  a  source  of  both  Internal  and  external 
political  conflict. 

One  of  UNHCR's  primary  responsibilities  Is 
to  protect  refugees  from  forced  repatriation. 
As  the  Red  Cross  and  UNICEP  have  tried  to 
do  on  food  aid  to  Cambodia  UNHCR's  Inter- 
national civil  servants  have  chosen  to  refuse 
to  publicize  open  Thai  violations  of  this 
principle.  In  favor  of  trying  to  work  quietly 
to  get  the  Thais  to  change  their  attitudes 
about  the  Cambodian  refugees. 

In  the  process,  lives  have  been  lost.  But 
International  officials  have  argued  that  long- 
term  Interests  have  been  served. 

Refugees  began  to  flee  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  as  soon  as  the  communists  won 
victory  In  1975.  (Until  then  the  war  had 
created  millions  of  refugees  within  those 
countries.)  Between  1975  and  1979  Thailand, 
which  borders  both  Laos  and  Cambodia,  ac- 
cepted about  150,000  refugees  from  those 
countries  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
fleeing  communist  regimes.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  January  1979  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Cambodia,  thousands  more  refugees  headed 
for  Thailand. 

The  Thai  government,  however,  announced 
that  these  refugees  were  different.  Many  of 
them,  government  officials  asserted,  were 
communists  fleeing  an  internecine  dispute 
between  two  communist  factions,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  allowed  to  stay.  Those  who 
did  enter  the  country  In  the  first  few  weeks 
of  1979  were  put  under  military  control 
rather  than,  as  before,  under  the  Interior 
Ministry.  They  were  not  given  refugee  status: 
Instead  they  were  labled  "Illegal  immi- 
grants." 

UNHCR  offered  to  help  care  for  the  new 
arrivals.  The  Thai  government  refused  assist- 
ance. Refugees  came  In  small  numbers  be- 
tween January  and  April.  Some  were  allowed 
to  stay;  many  were  pushed  back  Into  Cam- 
bodia by  the  Thai  military. 

In  April,  the  Vietnamese  mounted  a  new 
offensive  against  Khmer  Rouge  strongholds 
In  Western  Cambodia.  This  attack  pushed 
about  40,000  people  Into  Thailand.  Again 
UNHCR  offered  its  services;  again  the  Thais 
refused.  Thai  officials  made  clear  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  accept  any  "strings  on  the 
way  they  dealt  with  'illegal  Immigrants'." 
They  apparently  felt  that  the  very  presence 
of  UNHCR  would  raise  the  Cambodians' 
status. 

On  April  12.  1979.  a  group  of  about  1,700 
"illegal  immigrants"  at  the  border  town  of 
Aranyaprathet — many  of  whom  had  relatives 
In  Thai  camps  for  pre-1979  "refugees" — 
were  loaded  by  the  Thai  military  onto  buses. 
They  were  told  they  were  being  taken  to  an- 
other, better  camp  site.  It  was  not  true.  They 
were  forced  at  gunpoint  back  over  the  border 
Into  Cambodia  where  they  faced  death,  from 
either  starvation  or  the  continued  flghtlng. 

UNHCR  reaction  was  muted.  No  protest 

was  made,  except  by  the  field  officer  for  the 

Aranyaprathet  area.  David  Taylor.  When  the 

Thais  tried  to  force  more  refugees  back  over 
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the  border  a  few  days  later,  Taylor  rushed  to 
the  scene  and  dramatically  barred  the  way. 
He  saved  one  group. 

Taylor's  effort  was  written  up  critically — 
m  the  local  press.  Thai  officials  were  furious 
at  this  "Intervention  in  Thailand's  internal 
affairs."  They  demanded  Taylor's  withdrawal 
from  the  border.  His  life  was  threatened. 

Taylor  was  withdrawn,  and  UNHCR  sent 
no  one  to  replace  him  for  several  months. 
For  much  of  1979.  the  UNHCR  office  In 
Bimgkok  was  also  without  a  Regional  Pro- 
tection Officer,  the  post  with  overall  respon- 
sibility for  preventing  forced  repatriation.  So 
neither  on  the  border  nor  In  Bangkok  did 
UNHCR  have  officials  dealing  full  time  with 
the  repatriation  crisis. 

At  that  time  the  official  policy  of  the 
Bangkok  office  of  the  UNHCR  was  not  to  an- 
tagonize the  Thias  lest  they  treat  the  Cambo- 
dians even  worse.  Many  Junior  UNHCR 
officials  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  seem- 
ing acquiescence  In  forcible  repatriation. 
They  felt  it  would  only  encourage  the  Thais, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  right. 

In  May.  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldhelm  visited  Aranyaprathet.  Cambo- 
dians there  protested  to  him  about  the 
forcible  repatriation  of  their  kin,  and  he 
insisted  on  vislttag  4.000  newly  arrived 
"Illegal  Immigrants." 

Waldhelm  took  the  Issue  seriously  and 
raised  It  with  Krlangsak,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  emphasized  that  as  far  as  UNHCR 
was  concerned  these  were  genuine  refugees 
who  must  not  be  forced  back  into  Cambodia; 
UNHCR  would  do  all  it  could  to  help.  The 
Prime  Minister  made  no  conunltment. 

The  government  was  obviously  not  Im- 
pressed. The  next  repatriation  was  far  worse. 

In  June  the  Thai  military  gathered  some 
40,0(X)  refugees  who  were  camped  along  the 
border  (Including  the  4,000  whom  Waldhelm 
had  visited),  bused  them  away  and  then 
forced  them,  at  night  and  at  gunpoint,  down 
a  steep  cUff,  across  a  minefield  and  back  Into 
Cambodia.  There  was  no  water  there.  Many 
who  tried  to  move  forward  were  killed  by 
mines.  Many  who  tried  to  move  back  were 
shot  by  Thai  soldiers.  Thousands  died. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC)  issued  a  strong  protest  against 
this  action.  Once  again  UNHCR  failed  to  do 
so.  The  head  of  the  Bangkok  office.  Leslie 
Goodyear,  argued  that  to  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment might  provoke  harsher  measures. 
Some  of  the  so-called  "young  Turks"  In  the 
office  wrote  to  Geneva  headquarters  to 
complain. 

Obviously  the  decision  as  to  when  force- 
ful protests  are  required  and  when  discre- 
tion Is  more  valiant  is  difficult.  Goodyear 
was  not  alone  in  believing  caution  to  be  the 
best  course.  The  voluntary  agencies  In  Thai- 
land were  also  divided. 

After  the  April  repatriation  the  main  co- 
ordinating group  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
protested  to  the  Mlnlsry  of  the  Interior.  The 
effect  was,  however,  badly  undercut  when 
World  Vision,  one  of  the  largest  Christian 
agencies  trying  to  work  with  Cambodians, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
disassociating  Itself  totally  from  the  protest. 

The  forcible  repatriation  Issue  waa  one 
that  Western  embassies  also  found  difficult 
to  address.  Pew.  if  any,  seem  to  have  made 
any  effective  protest. 

The  U.S.  Embassy,  however,  was  able  to 
rescue  about  2,000  of  the  refugees  involved. 
The  U.S.  Ambassador,  Morton  Abramowltz. 
has  tbrougihout  the  crisis  t>een  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  energetic  spokesmen  for 
the  Cambodians, 

At  this  time  Prime  Minister  Krlangsak  told 
diplomats  that  the  policy  of  repatriation 
would  be  stopped  only  If  the  world  paid  at- 
tention to  Thailand's  predicament  at  tbe 
fori.hcomlng  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  In  July. 


In  the  event.  Thailand's  problems  were 
practically  ignored,  as  was  Cambodia  Itself, 
at  Geneva.  Ail  through  last  summer  atten- 
tion was  fixed  only  on  tbe  Vietnamese  boat 
people.  But  at  Geneva  the  United  States 
raised  Its  monthly  quota  of  Indocblnese  ref- 
ugees to  14,000  and  promised  that  a  large 
number  would  be  Cambodians  from  Tlud- 
land.  The  Thai  government  seemed  appeased. 

By  early  September  It  was  clear  that  con- 
ditions in  western  Cambodia  were  becoming 
more  desperate  than  ever  and  that  a  massive 
flood  of  diseased,  exhausted,  starving  peo- 
ple— far  greater  than  any  before — was  about 
to  swamp  the  border. 

Until  now  voluntary  agencies,  particularly 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  had  been  putting 
food  across  the  border  to  feed  Cambodians. 
Now  the  Thai  government  encouraged  tbe 
International  organizations  to  become  more 
closely  Involved.  This  was  not  popular  with 
some  voluntary  agencies,  which  felt  they 
were  doing  an  adequate  Job  and  that  tbe 
international  organizations  were  too  steeped 
In  diplomatic  problems  to  be  effective. 

On  Sept.  18.  the  Thai  government's  chief 
refugee  coordinator.  Air  Marshal  Slthl  Sawet- 
slla,  called  a  meeting  of  11  Western  embas- 
sies and  several  International  organizations. 
ICRC.  despite  Its  voluble  protest  over  the 
repatriation  of  the  40.000,  was  invited. 
UNHCR,  despite  Its  lack  of  protect,  was  not. 
Slthl  asked  for  help  in  coping  with  an  Im- 
minent Influx  of  20,000  Cambodians,  but  little 
was  promised. 

Then  Martin  Barber  and  Pierre  Jambor, 
two  senior  UNHCR  officials  in  Bangkok,  per- 
suaded Geneva  that  It  waa  essential  for 
UNHCR  to  act.  From  now  on  UNHCR  per- 
formance was  much  more  effective.  Tbe 
agency  went  to  Slthl  and  offered  $500,000  as 
a  first  contribution  toward  meeting  tbe  crisis. 
The  gift  was  accepted  at  once,  with  consid- 
erable ceremony. 

By  now  the  attention  of  the  Western  press 
was  finally  directed  toward  Thailand.  Pic- 
tures of  starving  Cambodian  mothers  and 
children  replaced  those  of  boat  people.  Con- 
scious of  world  attention,  and  at  tbe  urging 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  Thailand  now  adopted 
a  new  four-part  policy: 

UNICEP  and  ICRC  were  to  be  helped  in 
running  an  assistance  program  to  Phnom 
Penh  from  Bangkok. 

These  organizations  must  also,  however, 
push  food  across  the  border  In  hopes  that 
it  would  discourage  at  least  some  starving 
Cambodians  from  fieeing  to  Thailand. 

Holding  centers  for  "Illegal  immigrants" 
who  crossed  the  border  would  be  established. 

Resettlement  to  third  countries  must  be 
encouraged. 

By  mid-October  there  were  at  least  100,000 
starving  Cambodians  on  or  along  the  Thal- 
Cambodlan  border.  On  Oct.  18  Krlangsak 
visited  the  area  and,  obviously  moved  by  the 
misery  he  saw,  expanded  the  government's 
new  policy.  Thailand  would  now  have  an 
"open  door"  and  would  allow  entry  to  all 
Cambodians  who  wished  to  come.  They  could 
either  stay  along  the  border,  where  they 
would  be  fed  or  be  moved  into  "holding 
centers." 

Prom  Washington,  first  Richard  Holbrooke, 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  and  then  Rosalynn  Carter  fiew 
out  to  underline  U.S.  support  of  this  new 
policy. 

Three  days  later  March  Malloch -Brown, 
the  English  Journalist  who  was  David  Tay- 
lor's eventual  successor  as  UNHCR  field  offi- 
cer for  the  Aranyaprathet  area,  was  dis- 
patched from  Bangkok.  "I  had  $1,000  In  my 
bags  and  I  was  told  to  see  If  there  was  any- 
thing I  could  do  to  help  the  Th^ls."  He  was 
taken  by  Thai  officials  to  an  empty,  mon- 
soon-sodden field  near  a  town  called  Sakeo. 
and  told  to  build  a  camp. 
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within  III  »  days,  30,000  refugees  had  been 
bused  tbere  from  the  border.  Brown  built  a 
camp  aroun^  them. 

Condition^  at  first  were  dreadful.  Many 
refugees — wUo  were  mostly  Khmer  Rouge 
partisans  oi  civilians  under  Khmer  Rouge 
control — die!  en  route  In  the  buses.  About 
40  others  d  ed  every  day  for  the  first  few 
weeks  from  cerebral  malaria,  malnutrition, 
or  pneumoc  la.  Housing  initially  was  non- 
existent; sa  iltatlon  worse.  Everything  was 
fioodAd. 

UNHCR  It  an  administrative,  rather  than 
operational  Eigency,  and  It  had  to  rely  on 
volunteers  a  ad  voluntary  agencies  for  staff. 
Expanding  V  >  meet  the  demand  was  not  easy. 
It  was  not  tintu  E>ecember  that  Brown  was 
able  to  emf  loy  a  full-time  engineer;  until 
then  he  ha(  to  rely  on  a  U.S.  Embassy  aid 
ofBcer,  who  ivas  fortunately  very  efDclent. 

The  speed  with  which  UNHCR  created  a 
reasonable  township  at  Sakeo  clearly  im- 
pressed the  1  hal  authorities.  On  Oct.  30,  Slthl 
asked  the  m  ency  to  coordinate  plans  for  re- 
ceiving up  o  300,000  "Illegal  Immigrants." 
Another  slt(  was  found.  This  was  Kao-I- 
Dung. 

Drawing  o  i  the  experience  of  Sakeo,  Brown 
helped  bull*  a  dry-season  camp  there,  and 
through  Dec  smber  and  early  January,  about 
112.000  Cambodians  were  moved  In  from  bor- 
der settlemeits.  where  at  least  another  160,- 
000  remain. 

The  Thais  now  have  officially  closed  Kao-I- 
Dung  to  neu  arrivals,  but  there  Is  a  fairly 
constant,  sufreptltlous  nighttime  movement 
between  th^  camp  and  the  border,  as  the 
largest  concentration  of  Cambodians  In  the 
world  await  decisions  about  their  futures 
with  obvloui  anxiety. 

The  chief  fears  are  over  Thai  Intentions. 
and  over  UK  ICR's  ability — and  willingness — 
to  protect  t  lem.  The  Thai  and  the  Khmer 
people  have  never  held  each  other  in  high 
regard,  and  [Ivlng  sanctuary  to  the  refugees 
wins  s  govei  nment  no  support  In  Thailand. 
Indeed,  the  "open  door"  policy  contributed 
to  the  fall  o:  the  Krlangsak  government  last 
month. 

In  Bangka  t.  senior  Thai  officials  privately 
BpeaX  of  thi  refugees  with  contempt,  even 
anger.  News  [>aper  editorials  demand  their 
expulsion.  V  try  little  has  been  done  by  the 
Thais  to  pre]  lare  the  camps  for  the  monsoon. 
This  adds  to  -ef ugee  fears. 

An  accldei  t  at  Kao-I-Dung  in  January  re- 
veals Thal-C  unbodlan  dislike.  The  Thai  Red 
Cross  declde<  I  to  move  almost  200  orphans  to 
a  special  can  p  run  by  the  Queen  of  Thailand 
With  the  cor  nlvance  of  UNHCR  and  Catholic 
Belief  Serrce  officials  the  Cambodians 
em(>tled  the  arphsnages,  hiding  the  children 
among  famll  es.  When  the  Thai  Red  Cross  of- 
ficials tumei  I  up  with  buses  and  armed  sol- 
diers, no  chi:  dren  could  be  found.  They  were 
not  amused  md  threatened  to  return. 

At  the  mo;  nent,  UNHCR  has  been  discour- 
aging the  gr(  iwth  of  a  "resettlement  mental- 
ity" In  the  c  iny)s.  Officials  argue  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  encourage  their  vol- 
untary retuia  to  Cambodia.  Cambodia  will 
need  them,  ind  no  other  country  can  take 
many  of  th«m.  To  this  end,  ZU  Rlzvl,  the 
energetic  ne  ir  UNHCR  regional  coordinator, 
▼islted  Phnom  Penh  last  month  to  discuss 
the  issue  wit  i  the  Heng  Samrln  government. 

When  new  (  of  Blzvl's  mission  was  broad- 
cast over  the  Voice  of  America,  there  was  In- 
stant panic  \n  Kao-I-Dung.  Hunger  strikes, 
even  suicide^  were  threatened.  Almost  no  one 
wishes  to  retiim  under  either  the  Vietnamese 
or  the  Khmet  Rouge. 

In  an  Intei  -view  with  the  Washington  Post 
a  few  days  beiore  his  surprise  resignation 
last  month,  tPrlme  Minister  Krlangsak  gave 
a  categorical  I  assurance  that  Thailand  would 
not  repatrlat  t  any  of  the  Cambodians  aealnst 
their  wlU.      ' 

The  attitiile  of  the  new  government  to 
the  refugees  is  not  yet  really  clear.  But  Just 
yesterday  one  new  minister  made  very  threat- 
ening remarl  s  about  them. 


Other  aqiects  of  Thai  policy  to  Cambodia 
remain  constant  and  are  incompatible — at 
last  in  the  short  term — with  creating  the  sort 
of  stability  that  alone  could  make  it  attrac- 
tive for  the  "illegal  immigrants"  to  return  to 
their  homeland. 

For  one  thing,  the  Thai  government  is  di- 
rectly aiding  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  other 
groups  to  resist  the  Vietnamese  occupation. 
That  is  not  Thai  policy  alone.  It  is  shared 
by  all  the  ASEAN  nations,  by  China  and— 
especially  since  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan— by  many  Western  countries  as 
well.  In  particular  the  United  States. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20,  1980] 

Oppobtttnists   Thrive   n»   Camps'   Sqt7aix>r 

(By  William  Shawcross) 

Casoamon  Mottntains,  Cambodia. — Son 
Sann  is  a  thin,  frail  old  man  who  walks 
through  the  forests  of  Cambodia's  war  zone 
supporting  himself  with  a  stick.  He  is  a 
guerrilla  leader,  unlikely  as  that  seems,  who 
Is  stirring  hope  In  Washington  and  other 
capitals  that  a  third  force  is  finally  emerg- 
ing In  the  struggle  for  Cambodia. 

The  idea  of  a  third  force  in  Indochina, 
neither  communist  nor  corrupt,  has  always 
been  attractive  to  the  Westerners  who  have 
become  involved  here.  Oraham  Oreene  rid- 
iculed the  notion  in  his  book  "The  Quiet 
American"  in  the  1950s.  Yet  once  again,  the 
idea  is  being  touted  for  Cambodia.  Son  Sann 
Is  now  its  symbol. 

Sitting  under  a  hurricane  lamp  In  his 
well-ordered  camp  high  In  these  densely 
wooded  mountains.  Son  Sann  talked  to  this 
reporter  recently  about  his  main  concern 
of  the  moment,  which  Is  the  same  as  the 
main  concern  of  every  other  Cambodian: 
food. 

Now  68  and  In  poor  health.  Son  Sann  was 
17  times  a  Cabinet  minister  under  deposed 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  In  those  halcyon 
days  of  the  19S08  and  '608,  when  Slhanotac 
managed  to  keep  war,  hunger  and  geopol- 
itics largely  out  of  Cambodia. 

Son  Sann  also  ran  the  national  bank;  now 
he  sends  his  supporters  walking  through  the 
countryside  telling  villagers  that  his  Khmer 
People's  National  Liberation  Front  offers  an 
alternative  to  both  Heng  Samrln  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge  and  will  organize  a  food  dis- 
tribution system  for  this  ravaged  country. 

"Our  first  aim  is  to  try  and  get  food  to 
people  In  the  interior,"  he  said.  "We  dont 
think  people  should  forever  be  encouraged 
to  go  to  the  (Thai)  border  for  rice"— which 
is  banded  out  in  camps  often  controlled  by 
remnants  of  the  rlghtlest  group  that  over- 
threw Sihanouk  on  March  18,  1970. 

After  spending  most  of  the  past  decade  In 
exile  in  Paris,  Son  Sann  formed  his  front 
and  returned  to  Camtx)dia  last  year.  He 
now  controls  several  villages  In  the  west  of 
the  country.  At  his  headquarters  he  has 
about  3,000  people.  Including  about  100 
Khmer  Rouge  defectors. 

International  food  aid  is  brought  In  by  por- 
ters every  day  from  Thailand;  only  a  few 
miles  down  the  moimtaln.  Land  is  being 
cultivated.  He  hopes  to  make  the  camp  self- 
sufficient  in  rice  and  vegetables  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  those  border  camps  that  Son  Sann 
hopes  to  keep  his  supporters  away  from, 
another  group  of  former  officials  have  risen 
from  the  ashes  of  Cambodia  and  are  flour- 
ishing in  a  corrupt  commercialism  that  the 
across-the-border  feeding  operation  has  en- 
couraged. 

The  Thai  border  village  of  Aranyaprathet 
Is  a  boom  town  now,  thriving  off  the  despair 
and  misery  of  Cambodia. 

Since  the  Cambodian  refugees  flooded  Into 
Thailand  last  fall,  over  400  "farang,"  as  for- 
eigners are  called  here,  have  converged  on 
the  town.  Doctors,  nurses,  nutritionists, 
spies,  administrators,  engineers,  "disaster 
groupies" — all  have  been  drawn  to  the  crisis. 

The  local  economy  has  been  overturned. 
Richer  Thai  families  have  moved  out  to  cash 


in.  They  rent  their  wooden  homes  to  "fa- 
rangs"  for  over  $500  a  month. 

Other  Thais  make  other  profits.  Thousands 
of  traders  flock  dally  to  the  border  sites 
and  "holding  centers"  to  sell  cloth,  ciga- 
rettes, food,  combs  and  soft  drinks  at  In- 
flated prices  to  their  captive  market. 

The  Cambodians  are  captive  many  times 
over,  to  the  hostilities  within  their  own  coun- 
try, to  the  politics  of  Thailand,  to  unpredict- 
able superpowers  maneuvers,  and  even  to 
those  who  claim  to  represent  them. 

This  is  evident  in  Ban  Mouk  Mouen,  the 
terrible  slum  a  few  miles  ncM'th  of  Aranya- 
prathet. This  squalid  corner  along  the  border 
has  been  a  magnet  for  Cambodians  who  can- 
not find  food  in  their  country  and  who  have 
heard  that  free  food  is  available  from  Inter- 
national agencies  here.  The  American  Em- 
bassy says  this  food  has  reached  and  kept 
alive  a  million  Cambodians  in  recent  months 

At  Mak  Mouen,  the  ghosts  of  Cambodia's 
past  still  stalk  the  ground.  And  at  Mak 
Mouen,  the  imperatives  of  International  and 
Cambodian  politics  today  Intersect.  It  is  a 
place  where  relief  work  by  the  International 
agencies  has  to  coexist  with  Intrigue  and 
corruption. 

The  camp  is  controlled  by  a  man  named 
Van  Saren,  a  53-year-old  former  soldier  in 
the  army  of  Lon  Nol,  the  American-backed 
Tightest  who  overthrew  Sihanouk  in  1970. 
Van  Saren  claims  to  be  the  most  "honorable" 
of  the  non -communist  Cambodian  leaders. 

In  fact,  he  Is  a  teak  smuggler,  linked  closely 
to  corrupt  Thai  officials.  He  uses  the  camp, 
Uttered  with  plies  of  garbage  and  excrement, 
as  a  base  for  a  variety  of  corrupt  deals. 

Van  Saren  walks  around  the  camp  in  a 
pork  pie  hat,  a  large  crucifix  on  a  thick  chain 
hanging  around  his  neck.  He  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  troupe  of  young  men  armed 
with  automatic  rifles.  A  few  months  ago  was 
always  seen  with  a  man  who  called  himself 
(falsely)  "Prince  Norodom  Suryavong"  and 
claimed  (falsely)  to  be  related  to  Sihanouk. 
Journalists  called  him  "The  Mad  Prince"; 
he  has  now  disappeared,  perhaps  murdered. 

In  February  the  Mad  Prince's  place  was 
taken  by  an  eccentric  American.  This  was  a 
mid-30s  Vietnam  veteran  from  Arizona 
named  Gary  Ferguson.  Van  Saren  made  him 
his  "Minister  of  Defense"  and  called  him 
"my  son." 

Ferguson  strode  around  the  camp,  shout- 
ing instead  of  talking,  with  a  Colt  45  stuck 
in  his  waist.  He  claimed  that  Van  Saren  was 
his  "father"  and  father  of  all  Cambodia. 
He  threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
anyone  who  demurred. 

His  most  flerce  battles  were  with  the  doc- 
tors and  relief  workers  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  doing  little  to  help  the  60,000  or  so 
refugees  crammed  into  the  camp.  Finally  the 
Thais  also  grew  weary  of  his  outbursts  and 
shipped  him  out  of  the  country  earlier  this 
month. 

Van  Saren  remains  and  still  controls  the 
food  that  he  claims  is  Intended  for  "the 
400,000  persons  here  who  have  answered  my 
call."  He  cloaks  his  evident  gangsterism  in 
promises  to  return  to  Cambodia  to  overthrow 
the  Vietnamese-installed  government  headed 
by  Heng  Samrtn. 

Much  has  been  made,  and  with  good 
reason,  of  the  failure  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  Heng  Samrln  government  to  distribute 
international  relief  within  Cambodia.  But  the 
border  feeding  here  has  been  no  better  moni- 
tored, and  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  the 
rice  handed  over  by  the  relief  agencies  to 
men  like  Van  Saren  has  been  any  more  fairly 
shared  out. 

Indeed,  people  In  the  camp  claim  that  he 
sells  them  the  food  they  are  supposed  to  have 
free.  Sometimes  he  sel!s  It  back  to  the  Thais, 
who  In  tiu-n  sell  it  again  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  to  UNICEF  the  next  day. 

There  are  now  about  20  sites  along  the 
border  at  which  international  food  Is  dis- 
tributed  by  the  Joint   ICRC-UNICEP  pro- 
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gram.  Some  are  controlled  by  Khmer  Serei, 
others  by  Khmer  Rouge,  still  others  by  so- 
called  "reawakened  Khmer  Rouge"  who 
claim  to  be  altogether  more  gentle  than  be- 
fore. 

In  many  of  these  sites  the  ICRC  runs  hos- 
pitals— in  some  they  treat  wounded  Khmer 
Rouge  soldiers  who  then  return  to  Cambodia 
to  fight  another  day.  The  medical  care  is 
intermittent  because  ICRC  officials  will  not 
stay  along  the  border  at  night. 

Several  voluntsLry  agencies  say  they  would 
be  willing  to  do  much  more  at  the  border  if 
the  ICRC  would  let  them  work  in  the  camps. 
But  Red  Cross  officials  assert  that  Thailand 
has  forbidden  the  organization  to  allow  the 
voluntary  agencies  to  run  what  would 
amount  to  free-lance  relief  programs. 

Just  norih  of  Mak  Mouen  there  is  an  en- 
campment called  Nong  Samet.  This  Is  run  by 
an  anti-conununlst  Khmer  Seri  leader  called 
In  Sakhan,  who  is  39.  Here  health  conditions 
are  slightly  better.  There  is  less  of  a  feeling 
of  menace. 

In  Sakhan,  also  a  former  Lon  Nol  soldier. 
Is  a  narrow-eyed  man  who  seems  rather  more 
purposeful  than  Van  Saren.  They  used  to  be 
allies;  now  they  hate  each  other. 

But  here  too  distribution  of  supplies  has 
been  haphazard  at  best.  And  Western  food 
taken  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  encampments 
along  the  border  has  undoubtedly  directly 
sustained  the  remnants  of  their  army — thus 
helping  perpetute  the  group  that  Jimmy 
Carter  called  "the  world's  worst  violators  of 
human  rights."  Also  helpful  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge  is  medical  treatment  their  wounded 
receive  in  some  ICRC  hospitals  along  the 
border. 

The  most  successful  distribution  point  is 
called  Nong  Chan,  a  few  miles  south  of  Mak 
Mouen.  It  was  set  up  last  year  by  yet  an- 
other former  officer  of  Lon  Nol  named  Kong 
Slleah  and  a  diligent  ICRC  official  named 
Robert  Ashe.  Here  food  has  been  given  rather 
than  sold  to  Cambodians  coming  from  the 
Interior.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  from 
the  interior  have  come  and  still  come  to 
Nong  Chan. 

It  is  an  extraordinary,  touching  sight.  They 
come  with  bullock  carts,  old  bicycles  and  on 
foot.  They  sit  under  the  trees  waiting  for  the 
ICRC-UNICBT"  rice.  They  are  given  about  45 
pounds  each — roughly  enough  to  feed  a  fam- 
ily of  five  for  a  week — and  then  they  return 
into  the  empty  Interior  to  a  silence  punctu- 
ated by  artillery  fire. 

A  total  of  about  27,000  tons  of  ICRC- 
UNICEF  rice  has  been  brought  to  the  border 
since  September  (as  against  59, (XX)  delivered 
to  the  Heng  Samrln  regime)  and,  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  says,  been  distributed  to  over 
a  million  people  inside  Cambodia. 

Some  Red  Cross  relief  workers  question 
this  figure.  They  say  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment exaggerates  In  order  to  show  the  Heng 
Samrln  regime  even  more  Incompetent  that 
It  Is. 

Some  go  even  further  and  say  that  the 
border  feeding  Is  not  principally  humanitcu-- 
lan  but  a  political  magnet  to  draw  people 
away  from  their  fields,  from  Heng  Samrin 
control  toward  the  resistance  groups,  and 
thtis  to  continue  the  disruption  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

Some  relief  workers,  and  some  Western 
Journalists  also  complain  about  the  large 
number  of  American  officials  stalking  the 
border,  on  political  missions,  but  under  the 
gtiise  of  monitoring  food.  UNHCR  and  ICRC 
officials  complain  that  the  Americans  think 
they  are  still  in  Indochina  rather  than  on  its 
borders,  that  they  are  trying  to  avenge  the 
defeat  inflicted  by  Hanoi  In  1975.  Embassy 
officials,  however,  assert  that  their  oversight 
stimulates  the  sluggish  International  oi^ganl- 
zatlons  Into  action. 

And,  whatever  mixture  of  motives  ascribed 
to  them,  the  Americans  can  convincingly 
argue  that  the  efforts  they  back  continue  to 
save  lives.  About  116,000  people,  according 


to  UNICEP,  are  now  coming  every  week  to 
Nong  Chan  and  other  sites  for  supplies. 

But  this  system  is  precarious.  The  free 
distribution  at  Nong  Chan  undercuts  Van 
Saren's  operation  and  also  hurts  Thai  offi- 
cials and  traders  profiting  from  sales  of  free 
rice.  At  the  end  of  1979  Nong  Chan  was  at- 
tacked by  Van  Saren's  soldiers  and  shelled 
by  the  That  military.  The  attacks  closed 
Nong  Chan. 

The  free  distribution  was  restored  In  Jan- 
uary but  in  mid-February  the  local  Thai 
commander.  Col.  Prachak,  suddenly  ordered 
it  stopped  again.  He  asserted  that  over  60 
percent  of  the  rice  being  taken  back  Into  the 
interior  was  Ijeing  "taxed"  by  the  Vietnamese 
Army. 

The  American  E^mbassy  protested  fiercely. 
When  Richard  Holbrooke,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  visited 
Thailand  last  month,  he  remonstrated  with 
the  Thais  about  the  closure.  The  feeding  was 
resumed. 

But  that  sequence  only  imderscored  how 
much  power  an  official  like  Col.  Prachak — a 
rising  star  in  the  Thai  Army  and  thought 
to  be  even  better  placed  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment— has  over  the  precarious  cross-bor- 
der feeding.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
American  Embassy  and  State  Department, 
and  even  though  at  least  half  a  million  peo- 
ple are  now  dependent  upon  It,  continuation 
of  the  feeding  effort  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  whole  Cambodian  reUef  effort  can  be 
at  best  only  a  temporary,  time-buying  pr<^)o- 
sltlon,  one  that  will  keep  Cambodians  alive 
long  enough  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  their 
continuing  political  conflicts,  which  have 
grown  even  more  Intractable  and  horrible 
than  Oraham  Oreene  and  other  prophets 
foresaw. 

When  Greene  was  writing,  the  protago- 
nists In  Indochina  were  Involved  against 
colonialism.  There  was  no  space  for  a  third 
force.  Now,  nationalian  has  been  subsumed 
by  totalitarianism  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
Cambodia  It  has  been  consumed  by  Pol 
Pot's  Khmer  Rouge.  In  each  case,  nationalism 
has  been  horribly  deformed.  If  Son  Sann  or 
other  serious  leaders  could  embody  Cambo- 
dian nationalism,  then  there  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility that  their  movements  could  yet 
play  a  significant  role  In  Cambodia's  evolu- 
tion. But  now,  as  ever  In  Cambodia,  that  evo- 
lution will  be  dominated  by  events  and  po- 
litical priorities  way  beyond  the  contrrt  of 
the  Cambodians  themselves. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1980) 

Famike    CoNDtnoNs    Wnx    Pntsxsr    Until 

Political  Accord  Is  Pound 

(By  William  Shawcross) 

Damaged  by  10  years  of  warfare  and  ne- 
glect, the  ancient  docks  of  Phnom  Penh  have 
sprung  back  to  a  bxisy  life  In  the  last  three 
months.  Thovisands  of  tons  of  relief  food 
have  been  shipped  up  the  Mekong  River  and 
laboriously  unloaded,  often  by  hand,  and 
placed  in  dilapidated  warehouses  in  the  still 
eerily  empty  Cambodian  capital. 

Last  week,  two  of  the  port's  three  spindly 
wooden  piers  collapsed,  shutting  off  the  food 
fiow  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  accident 
has  come  at  a  crucial  time  for  a  $500  million 
international  relief  effort  that  seems  at  times 
to  be  resting  on  similarly  uncertain  founda- 
tions. 

The  Cambodia  relief  operation  Is  now  en- 
gulfed In  several  crises.  Unless  they  are  re- 
solved Immediately  they  threaten  to  undo 
all  that  international  aid  has  so  far  achieved 
in  these  areas: 

Seed.  Unless  30,000  tons  of  rice  seed  Is 
purchased,  shipped  to  Cambodia  and  distrib- 
uted to  village  level  in  the  next  two  months, 
the  1980  wet  season  crop  will  not  be  planted. 
Last  year's  cycle  of  famine  will  recur,  and 
huge  International  food  shipments  will  be 
needed  at  least  until  the  end  of  1981.  If  It  is 
possible  to  Imagine,  the  condition  of  the  peo- 


ple will  be  even  more  wretched  than  It  la 
today. 

Money.  Unless  the  United  Nations  ChU- 
dren's  Fund  can  raise  another  $80  million  at 
once  its  whole  program — not  Just  rice  seed — 
wUl  be  threatened.  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  has  called  a  meeting  of  po- 
tential donor  countries  for  next  Wednesday 
at  the  United  NaUons  to  raise  $260  mUllon 
to  keep  the  UJi.  program  going.  So  far,  Uttle 
has  been  pledged. 

Politics.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan— and  VS.  reaction — have  made  moves 
toward  any  political  compromise  by  any  of 
the  parties  more  difficult  still.  Yet  without 
compromise  the  very  best  the  international 
relief  effort  can  do  is  to  keep  Cambodia  tM- 
tering  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  odds  are  ex- 
tremely high  that  none  of  these  overlapping 
races  against  time  will  be  won.  Bureaucratic 
inefficiency  has  helped  slow  the  seed  effort. 
Budget  cutbacks  and  Western  economic  ma- 
laise appear  to  doom  the  drive  for  more 
money.  And  the  political  conflict  shows  no 
sign  of  abating. 

That  more  tragedy  will  follow  is  a  bitter 
truth  for  Cambodians.  But  it  will  weigh 
heavily  also  on  a  world  that  will  have  shown 
that  It  did  not  learn  enough  from  the  last 
year  of  disaster  to  find  ways  to  halt  the  suf- 
fering now. 

This  series  has  sought  to  trace  the  hu- 
manitarian and  political  responses  of  the  in- 
ternational commimity  to  the  Cambodian 
tragedy,  one  of  the  great  man-made  disasters 
of  our  time. 

In  recent  months,  the  plight  of  Cambodia 
has  stirred  emotions  and  action  across  the 
world.  But  a  genuine  outpouring  of  humani- 
tarian concern  has  been  constantly  limited 
by  political  and  bureaucratic  constraints. 

Inevitably  the  international  system's  re- 
sponse has  been  ad  hoc — as  it  must  be  to 
any  emergency.  It  has  been  well-intentioned 
in  many  respects.  Inadequate  In  others.  In- 
ternational civil  servants  have  careers  to  pro- 
mote and  parishes  to  protect.  They  also  have 
to  work  within  the  rules  laid  down  by  gov- 
ernments with  different  priorities. 

In  the  villages  of  central  Cambodia,  an- 
other rice  crop — the  small  dry-season  crop 
planted  In  the  fall  and  due  to  be  harvested 
now — has  failed.  There  is  now  a  race  against 
time  to  get  a  wet  season  crop  planted  before 
the  monsoon  inundates  the  land  in  May  and 
June. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organisation 
(FAO)  had  planned  to  ship  30,000  tons  of 
rice  seed  into  Cambodia  early  this  year.  The 
U.N.  agency  planned  to  provide  seed  for  a 
mUllon  acres  of  land  In  six  provinces.  In  the 
1960s,  when  Cambodia  exported  a  rice  sur- 
plus, 3  million  acres  were  planted. 

Every  ton  of  seed,  properly  planted  and 
harvested,  provides  six  to  10  tons  of  rice. 
The  FAO  plan  wo\ild  give  Cambodia  a  300,- 
000-ton  harvest  by  the  end  of  1980.  That 
seemed  a  realistic,  and  crucial  target  for 
Cambodia  when  FAO  began  planning  Ita  ef- 
fort six  months  ago. 

But  now,  the  organization  saya  It  has  not 
even  purchased  large  quantities  of  seed,  let 
alone  shipped  it.  The  explanation  Is  that 
FAO  Is  short  of  funds  and  that  the  appro- 
priate seed  Is  In  woefully  short  supply. 

Thus  far,  FAO  has  bought  Just  3,000  tons 
of  seed  In  the  Philippines  and  with  the  pri- 
vate British  relief  agency  Oxfam  is  negotiat- 
ing for  another  16XX)0  tons  In  Thailand.  The 
Thai  government  still  has  not  granted  an 
export  license. 

The  arithmeUc  Is  this:  only  a  fifth  of  the 
normal  crop  is  to  be  planted  this  wet  sea- 
son; 30,000  tons  of  seed  have  to  be  found, 
bought,  officially  exported  and  either  pushed 
across  the  border  or  shipped  to  Cambodia, 
unloaded,  processed  through  the  primltlTe 
distribution  system  and  rushed  out  to  farm- 
ers—In sU  to  eight  weeks.  It  oould  still  just 
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be  done.  Bui    not  at  tbe  present  rate  of 
progress. 

FtartUlaer  ai  id  farming  equipment  are  also 
badly  needed.  Some  has  been  shipped  In  by 
tbe  Internatl  >nal  relief  plan  and  Oxfam. 
More  Is  requlr  id. 

At  the  sam  t  time  more  relief  food  than 
ever  Is  urgent!  ^  needed  for  the  existing  emer- 
gency. !f  rice  !  ied  alone  is  shipped  to  starving 
vlllagea.  It  wil  1  be  eaten,  not  planted.  There 
are  already  n  ports  of  seed  being  eaten  In 
villages.  In  t  ke  week  this  aeries  has  been 
running,  VS.  Embassy  officials  along  the 
border  have  l«en  reporting  to  Washington 
worse  stories  of  starvation.  The  breathing 
space  has  gone . 

Back  In  Jai  luary  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  UNICEF  had 
planned  to  si  ip  300,000  tons  of  food  Into 
Cambodia  thl  year.  lAtest  reports  from  the 
field  are  that  at  least  230.000  tons  will  be 
needed — an  In  Tease  of  15  percent. 

Even  If  all  these  supplies  can  be  bought 
and  shipped  ta  time.  It  looks  unlikely  that 
they  can  be  anded  and  distributed.  Even 
before  the  coll  ipse  of  the  Phnom  Penh  dock, 
tbe  logistics  c  r  the  country  were  under  se- 
vere strain. 

Warehouses  at  tbe  port  of  Kompong  Som 
are  again  clog  ged  up.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
sumed large  si  lipments:  their  ambassador  In 
Phnom  Penh  :  las  told  XTNICEF  that  Moscow 
will  send  130  000  tons  of  food  this  year. 
(Until  now  tb  e  State  Department  estimates 
that  the  Sovie:s  have  sent  about  67,000  tons, 
as  against  59,|)00  tons  from  the  West.  The 
Heng  Samrtn  i  egime  says  more — 186,000  tons 
from  the  socia  ist  bloc.) 

The  Interna  tlonal  organizations  are  des- 
perately lookli  g  for  new  distribution  routes. 
These  include  trucks  from  the  port  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Cltr  (Saigon)  and  more  tiae  of 
river  barges  U}  the  Mekong  and  Tonle  Sap 
In  Cambodia,  rhe  Heng  Samrin  government 
still  refuses  ta  allow  a  formal  "land  bridge" 
by  either  road  or  rail  from  Thailand  or  di- 
rect flights  l^om  Bangkok  to  provincial 
Cambodian  alrborts. 

Altogether,  ( he  outlook  for  this  year's  wet 
season  crop  la  gloomy.  One  senior  UNICEP 
official  puts  1  at  "leas  than  50-60."  This 
means  food  dependence,  and  an  expensive 
International  aid  program  until  at  least 
Christmas  1981.  By  then  the  cost  will  be 
cloee  to  $1  btUI  >ii. 

And  yet  mon  ey  Is  already  running  out.  The 
International  c  rganlzatlons  have  sp>ent  $305.5 
million  on  Ca  nbodlan  relief  since  Septem- 
ber. The  Unit*  d  States  has  been  the  largest 
contributor,  providing  $72  million.  Wald- 
helm  Is  now  seeking  a  further  $262  million 
through  the  ei  id  of  1980.  Financial  cutbacks 
In  the  United  I  States  and  elsewhere  are  com- 
bining with  Irritation  over  the  distribution 
problems  to  m  kke  donor  countries  reluctant 
to  be  very  gene  rous. 

The  United  States  contribution  is  now 
hostage  to  the  budget  cuts  decreed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  ar  d  to  the  battle  over  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  Ui  Congress.  State  Department 
officials  say  th«  i  still  have  no  idea  how  much 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
pledge  to  the  r  ew  appeal,  but  one  said  there 
is  a  serious  dai  iger  It  will  only  be  "peanuts". 
Without  a  US  contribution  at  least  as  gen- 
erous as  befon ,  the  aid  program  could  easi- 
ly collapse. 

That  Is  tru(  in  part  because  the  State 
Department  hi  is  played  a  major  moral  as 
weU  as  financial  role  in  the  relief  effort. 
U.S.  Ambassad(  t  to  Thailand  Morton  Abram- 
owltz  was  amo  ig  the  first  officials  anywhere 
to  warn  of  Im  tending  famine. 

Rosalynn  Ca;  ter  has  attached  her  own  and 
the  prealdent'i  prestige  to  the  Cambodia 
effort,  although  some  White  House  staff 
members— most  particularly  national  secur- 
ity adviser  Zbfcnlew  Brzezlnskl— are  widely 
thought   by   wllef   officials   to   have   leaked 


negative  and  exaggerated  reports  on  Soviet 
and  Vietnamese  obstructions  as  a  way  to 
move  American  policy  closer  to  the  more 
hard-line  Chinese  i>ollcy  on  Cambodia. 

The  impact  of  the  "China  card"  effort  and 
of  the  budget  cuts  on  the  relief  effort  is  not 
yet  clear.  But  officials  at  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment have  been  warning  voluntary  agencies 
that  the  United  States  may  not  still  be  able 
to  take  14,000  refugees  a  month  In  fiscal 
1981,  despite  President  Carter's  previous  com- 
mitment. Any  reduction  In  the  number  of 
refugees  coming  to  the  United  States  would 
seriously  undercut  Thai  willingness  to  allow 
refugees  to  stay. 

Over  all  the  difficulties  of  seed  procure- 
ment, distribution  and  finance  loom  the  po- 
litical problems.  Without  their  solution  the 
relief  effort  will  continue  to  be  obstructed — 
by  all  sides.  And  conversely,  until  and  un- 
less the  political  problems  are  solved,  tbe 
relief  effort  will  have  to  continue. 

Ten  years  after  the  North  Vietnamese, 
Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  drew 
Cambodia  into  war,  games  are  still  being 
played  with  the  country.  The  principal  play- 
ers Inside  Cambodia  are : 

The  Heng  Samrin  government,  installed 
In  Phnom  Penh  by  the  Vietnamese  after 
Hanoi's  invasion  14  months  ago.  It  is  still 
utterly  dependent  on  Vietnam — for  example, 
the  only  telephone  system  Is  the  Vietnam- 
ese Army  line. 

Pol  Pot's  Khmer  Rouge.  Reduced  to  at 
most  25,000  troops  In  the  west  and  north- 
east, the  fear  of  their  return  Is  a  principal 
reason  for  some  Cambodian  tolerance  of  the 
Vietnamese  occupation.  The  fChmer  Rouge 
are  mounting  an  extraordinary  diplomatic 
campaign  to  capitalize  on  the  antl-Sovlet- 
Ism  which  has  followed  Afghanistan — in- 
cluding requests  to  "forget  the  past"  made 
at  press  conferences  In  luxurious  jungle 
headquarters — ^but  they  are  growing  weaker, 
despite  support  from  China  through  Thai- 
land. Still,  however,  they  are  tying  down  the 
Vietnamese. 

The  Khmer  Serei.  The  only  serious  group  Is 
Son  Sann's  Khmer  People's  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Son  Sann's  army  Is  run  by  Dlen 
Del,  one  of  the  most  effective  commanders 
in  ton  Nol's  army  from  1970-75.  Son  Sann 
Is  recrultin'?  In  the  refugee  camps  In  Thai- 
land and  has  been  given  around  $1  million 
by  China.  The  United  States  Is  giving,  at 
the  very  least,  tacit  support  to  his  group. 

The  deposed  Cambodian  leader.  Prince 
Norodcm  Sihanouk,  Is  now  touring  the  West 
arguing  that  he.  and  only  he.  can  bring 
peace.  Like  the  Pope,  Sihanouk  does  not 
have  many  divisions  and  he  has  petulantly 
refused  to  all?n  himself  with  Son  Sann. 

''t  Is  not  easy  to  Imagine  the  Vietnamese, 
who  still  have  200.000  trooos  In  Cambodia, 
and  their  principal  allies,  the  Soviets,  ac- 
centing the  International  conference  that 
Sihanouk  says  must  be  called  to  resolve  the 
Cambo-ilan  conflict.  Hanoi  savs  the  situation 
In  Cambodia  Is  "irreversible." 

But  the  war  Is  costing  the  Soviet  Union  $2 
million  a  day.  Vietnam's  own  economy  Is  In 
shambles  and  it  faces  a  1980  food  deficit  of 
Its  own  of  at  least  2  million  tons.  Until  now 
the  Soviet  Union  has  sent  food  aid  to  Viet- 
nam; this  year,  after  the  U.S.  cutback  of 
grain.  Moscow  has  told  Hanoi  that  no  such 
aid  win  be  available. 

For  China,  the  Cambodian  war  costs  al- 
most nothing  to  sustain.  It  ties  down  Viet- 
namese troops  and  bleeds  the  military  and 
economic  force  of  Hanoi.  Peking  seems  pre- 
pared "to  fight  to  the  last  Cambodian"  by 
supporting  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  other  guer- 
rilla resistance  Indefinitely.  Unlike  the  So- 
viet Union,  China  has  not  sent  any  humani- 
tarian aid  to  Cambodia. 

Whether  the  new  understanding  between 
Peking  and  Washington  extends  to  Cam- 
bodia Is  one  of  the  keys  to  a  resolution  of 
the  crisis  of  Southeast  Asia. 


One  statement  of  the  U.S.  position  was 
given  In  a  background  briefing  to  reporters 
In  Bangkok  by  a  U.S.  official  who  accom- 
panied Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  to 
Peking  In  January:  "The  VS.  shares  com- 
mon Interests  with  China  on  Indochina,"  the 
official  said.  "That  Is  to  dilute  the  Soviet 
Influence  in  Indochina  and  get  the  Vietnam- 
ese out  of  Cambodia.  China's  objective  is 
to  ensure  maximum  Khmer  resistance,  not 
necessarily  only  through  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
They  are  looking  to  a  lifespan  of  three  to 
five  years.  It  is  In  U.S.  Interests  to  see  a 
neutral  and  Independent  Cambodia." 

But  he  added  that  the  United  States  un- 
derstood that  "any  political  settlement 
would  have  to  take  into  account  Vietnam- 
ese Interests.  That  Is  that  a  government 
in  Cambodia  should  not  be  hostile  to  Viet- 
nam." That  Is  not  the  Chinese  position. 

Other  U.S.  officials  have  said  that  the 
United  States  seeks  a  compromise  and  would 
willingly  go  to  a  conference  If  only  others 
would  attend.  But  that  China,  Vietnam  and 
the  Soviet  Union  show  no  sign  of  doing  so. 
A  new  International  conference  as  such  is 
not  essential  for  Cambodia.  Compromise  Is. 
There  are  formulas.  The  essential  elements 
seem  to  Include  the  following : 

The  West  must  recognize  that  Vietnam  is 
the  dominant  power  In  Indochina  by  reason 
of  numbers  alone.  (51  million  Vietnamese.  3 
million  Lao,  5  to  S  million  Cambodians.) 
Vietnam  has  legitimate  security  Interests  in 
Cambodia.  Sihanouk  understood  that  in  the 
1960s.  His  successors,  Lon  Nol  and  I>oI  Pot 
did  not;  and  their  assessment  led  to  disaster. 
If  the  Vietnamese  were  ever  to  withdraw 
some  or  all  their  troops,  it  would  probably 
only  be  if  a  friendly  government  in  Phnom 
Penh  were  guaranteed.  One  scenario  Is  a 
broadening  of  the  Heng  Samrin  government 
to  include  Son  Sann  and  other  independent 
politicians.  Secret  contracts  are  already  ru- 
mored. A  grand  coalition  could  not  Include 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  whose  behavior  has  any- 
way surely  forfeited  them  any  right  to  return 
to  power. 

Whether  or  not  the  Vietnamese  would  tol- 
erate the  return  of  Sihanouk  to  Phnom  Penh 
Is  not  clear.  But  he  Is  orobably  the  only  fig- 
ure, battered  though  he  Is,  whose  presence 
there  could  persuade  large  numbers  of  refu- 
gees to  return  of  their  own  free  will  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  Vietnamese  the 
West  and  Japan  should  offer  a  long-term  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  plan  for  all  Indochina. 
And  the  United  States  could  offer  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  as  part  of  the  conference. 

Such  suggestions  may  seem  Utopian.  But 
tho  overwhelming  Impression  gained  in  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  problems  of 
Cambodia  today  Is  that  the  only  alternative 
to  an  imaginative  political  leap  Is  a  dismal 
downward  spiral. 

The  leap  could  be  made  first  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  taking  a  new  "Ini- 
tiative" toward  Hanoi.  If  ASEAN  leads,  the 
West,  particularly  the  United  States,  wotild 
have  to  follow. 

Every  age  has  It  symbols  of  horror.  The  de- 
struction of  Cambodia  is  symbolic  of  our 
own  time.  There  are  other  contemporary  dis- 
asters— in  East  Timor  and  Ethiopia  to  name 
but  two.  But  for  complex  reasons — political, 
emotional  and  merely  logistical — Cambodia 
has  recently  attracted  more  attention. 

Precisely  because  of  the  concern  It  has  be- 
latedly aroused,  Cambodia  Is  now  a  vital  test: 
When  there  Is  worldwide  consensus  that  a 
human  disaster  has  occurred.  Is  occurring, 
and  win,  unless  actively  prevented,  continue 
to  occur  Is  it  possible  for  nations  to  agree 
that  it  must  be  prevented? 

Or  will  short-term  often  hypothetical  po- 
litical concerns  condemn  not  only  Cambo- 
dians to  death  today  but  also  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  be  seen  In  history  as  accessories 
to  another  great  crime  of  this  century? 
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That  is  tbe  Issue.  If  tbe  oonununlty  of  na- 
tions does  not  have  the  political  will  to  save 
Cambodia,  then  that  community  cannot  be 
confident  of  having  the  will  ultimately,  to 
save  Itself. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  indications  from  the  cloak- 
rooms that  any  Senators  want  to  speak 
tomorrow  on  the  conference  report.  I 
therefore  shall,  after  consulting  with  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader, 
recess  the  Senate  later  today  over  until 
Monday.  But  there  may  be  Senators  who 
still  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon.  There 
Will  be  no  other  business  today. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  awaiting 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  1 : 58 
pjn.,  the  S^iate  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

At  3:41  p.m.,  the  Senate  reconvened 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Buroick)  . 


WINDFALL    PROFIT    TAX    ACT    OP 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
once  again  by  great  privilege  to  speak 
With  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  and  to  further  explore  the  con- 
sequences of  the  so-called  windfall  profit 
tax  measure. 

As  I  hope  most  recognize  now,  it  is  not 
really  a  taxation  of  profits  but  a  taxa- 
tion of  production — in  fact,  a  taxation  on 
the  removal  of  oil  from  the  ground  rather 
than  any  tax  on  the  potential  or  the  real 
benefits  of  having  done  that. 

The  consequences  of  such  an  excise  tax 
are  that  the  cost  of  the  tax  will  be  borne 
as  a  cost  by  the  businesses  so  involved 
and  the  individuals  so  involved,  and 
eventually  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
or  borne  as  a  loss  of  capital  by  those  who 
would  invest  in  new  production  and  In- 
creased production  from  existing  wells 
and  reservoirs. 

It  is  interesting.  Mr.  President,  to  look 
at  some  of  the  perceptions  of  the  indus- 
try that  is  going  to  be  most  adversely  af- 
fected, or  the  portion  of  the  oil  industry 
that  will  be  most  adversely  affected,  by 
this  tax  on  production,  that  is,  of  the  In- 
dependent oil  and  natural  gas  firms  and, 
particularly,  those  in  the  11  Rocky 
Moimtaln  region  States  where  a  great 
deal  of  the  current  and  potential  area  for 
increased  exploration  and  production 
exists. 

A  recent  survey  done  by  the  Gladney 
Co.  of  Denver  for  the — well,  it  does  not 
indicate  here  that  it  was  done  for  any- 
body— but  done  by  that  company  indi- 
cates that  in  those  States  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and 
others  82  percent  of  the  companies  that 
answered  the  questionnaire  believe  that 
the  U.S.  energy  situation  will  be  worse 
in  the  1980's  as  a  decade  compared  to 
the  1970'8. 


In  their  more  detailed  responses,  the 
chief  reason  for  this  pessimism  was  that 
Government  interference  with  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  was  going  to  make 
it  impossible  to  accelerate  the  availability 
of  those  commodities  to  the  American 
people. 

Fifty-two  of  the  128  Arms,  that  Is  40.6 
percent,  answering  the  poll  said  that 
Government  laws,  regulations,  and  the 
strangling  bureaucracy  together  was  the 
primary  cause  of  their  particularly  ad- 
verse and  pessimistic  outlook. 

Another  20  firms  or  15.6  percent  spe- 
cifically cited  the  Government's  pro- 
posed windfall  oil  profit  tax. 

A  majority,  56.2  percent,  said  that  this 
tax,  if  signed  into  law,  will  reduce  their 
exploration  and  production  activities  in 
the  next  3  years. 

These  firms  also  blame,  in  general 
blame,  the  U.S.  Congress  more  than  any 
other  factor  for  the  current  U.S.  energy 
crisis.  Mr.  President,  although  I  am  a 
new  Member  of  this  Congress  and,  I 
think,  as  enthusiastic  and  as  protective 
of  the  institution  of  the  Congress  as  any- 
body else,  maybe  more  so  on  some  occa- 
sions, I  am  afraid  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  those  who  think  we  are  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  our  present  dilemma. 

We  have  been,  as  a  body,  for  decades 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  real  world  of 
energy  production  and  energy  consump- 
tion, and  instead  have  through  a  series 
of  monumental  blunders  since  1954 
allowed  ourselves  and  administrations 
and  the  courts  to  gradually  drive  our  oil 
and  gas  industry  either  out  of  business 
or  abroad  to  produce  oil  and  gas  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  net  result,  of  course,  was  that  In 
1973  we  were  suddenly  told  by  OPEC  In 
no  imcertain  terms  that  they  had  con- 
trol and  were  going  to  keep  control 
unless  we  began  to  do  something  that 
would  change  that  situation. 

We  have  now  had  almost  7  years  of 
opportunity  since  1973  to  do  something 
about  wresting  control  from  the  OPEC 
cartel,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  but  make 
ourselves  either  more  dependent  than 
we  ever  were  on  production  and  supply 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  Middle  East,  an  area  of 
increasing  instability,  an  area  where 
reliabiUty  of  supply  Is  called  into  ques- 
tion every  day. 

Our  situation  is  bad  enough,  but 
clearly  the  situation  of  our  sOlies  is  far 
worse,  and  although  there  are  some  who 
would  say  "To  heck  with  our  allies,  we 
will  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  if  they 
don't  want  to  help  then  we  will  go  it 
alone,"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  option  no  longer  exists  for  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  champion  of 
the  free  world,  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  without  that  free  world  It 
would  be  very,  very  difficult  for  this 
country  to  resist  the  pressures  of  oppres- 
sion, the  pressures  of  totalitarianism,  on 
our  national  existence  and  freedom. 

The  United  States  had  the  luxury  for 
140  years  of  its  existence  to  basically 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  its 
resources,  its  own  markets  internally  to 
build  a  nation,  and  during  that  time  I 
think  It  was  forgotten  or  at  least  not 
realised  that  we  are  clearly  a  maritime 


nation  in  all  the  true  context  of  th«t 

word.  _.^^ 

True,  we  are  a  very  large  maritime  na- 
tion, one  of  continental  dimensions, 
but  there  Is  no  way  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  are  dependent  on  the  foreign 
supply  of  resources,  on  foreign  markets 
for  the  health  of  our  economy  and  for 
our  national  defense. 

After  that  140  years,  we  foimd  for 
some  40  years  that  we  suddenly  had  to 
recognise  that  the  rest  of  the  world  ex- 
isted, that  the  British  fieet  could  no 
longer  protect  us  Indefinitely,  and  that 
we  must  be  the  protector  and  th«i  the 
benefactor  of  freedom  in  this  world,  and 
we  fought  two  World  Wars  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  new  international  re- 
sponsibility, however  reluctantly  we  may 
have  accepted  such  responsibility. 

The  unfortunate  situation  is  that  in 
the  last  25  years  or  so  we  fell  back  on  our 
own  ways  and  concentrated  on  our  own 
well-being  and  not  on  the  well-being  of 
our  markets  and  sources  of  supply  and 
suddenly  we  are  dependent  on  those 
sources  of  supply  for  our  very  livelihood, 
our  very  national  existence.  But  those 
sources  of  supply  are  no  longer  acquies- 
cent to  our  needs,  are  no  longer  guaran- 
teed as  sources  of  supply. 

How  long  Is  It  going  to  take  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration,  and  may- 
be the  American  people  as  a  whole,  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  must  not 
only  be  tadependent  of  foreign  sources, 
unreliable  sources,  for  our  essential 
needs,  both  economic  and  defense,  but 
that  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
expand  our  circle  of  friends  in  this 
world?  ^   .    .       , 

Certainly  the  events  of  the  last  several 
months,  and  particularly  the  last  few 
weeks,  do  not  Indicate  that  the  admin- 
istration or  Congress  vmderstand  what 
it  means  to  survive  in  a  very  hostile  and. 
unfortunately,  unstable  world. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  issues  that  is 
coming  up  with  increasing  frequency 
during  this  debate  is  the  issue  of  taxa- 
tion of  Federal  royalty  oU  and  the  im- 
pact of  that  on  taxation  on  the  States 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoHO)  referred  to  this  on  page 
6062  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 

Mareh  20,  1980.  ^  .^  ^     , 

In  his  rranarks.  he  indicated  that,  al- 
though the  Senate  version  of  the  bUl  had 
exempted  Federal  royalties  frwn  taxa- 
tion, his  agreement  to  such  an  exemp- 
tion had  been  based  on  that  it  would 
have  no  revenue  impact.  When  he  real- 
ized that,  apparenUy,  there  was  revenue 
impact  of  something  like,  supposedly,  $2 
billion,  he  advocated,  and  successfully 
advocated,  that  the  Senate  recede  to  the 
House  version  which  would  allow  the 
royalties  to  be  taxed. 

I  think  we  must  ask  some  questions— 
and  I  will  allow  a  response,  certainly. 
next  week  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself— <rf  whether.  In  a  conference, 
our  conferees  should  be  wedded  to  in- 
formal commitments  or  even  formal 
commitments  to  other  Senators  when 
the  welfare  of  the  States  they  represent 
Is  at  stake?  ^.    , 

Certainly,  frcwn  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  one  would  have  to  raise  the  basis 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  existence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  body  that  repre- 
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Federal  royalty  receipts  by  the  same 
amoimt. 

Senator  Long  asserted,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain asserted  in  good  faith,  that  this 
exemption  would  involve  no  revenue 
loss,  s  nee  it  was  merely  shifting  Federal 
money  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  and  as  Senator 
Long  has  indicated  in  his  remarks  of 
March  20,  when  the  bill  was  in  confer- 
ence, he  learned  that  he  had  been  in 
error  in  stating  that  the  exemption  for 
Federal  royalty  oil  involved  no  revenue 
impact.  To  avoid  any  appearance  that 
he  had  tried  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage 
for  the  States,  Senator  Long  moved  that 
the  Senate  recede  to  the  House  bill  on 
this  point. 

Senator  Long's  motion  was  accepted, 
as  I  understand  it,  without  any  lengthy 
discussion.  And,  accordingly,  under  the 
conference  report.  Federal  royalty  oU  is 
subject  to  the  windfall  profit  tax  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  the  States  will 
receive  from  this  source  will  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  in 
a  preliminary  estimate,  as  I  understand 
It,  has  suggested  that  the  taxation  of  on- 
shore Federal  royalties  will  reduce  the 
State  income  by  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion from  1980  to  1990. 

In  fiscal  year  1980  the  States'  loss  is 
estimated  to  be  S30  million;  in  1981,  $90 
million;  in  1982.  $121  million;  in  1985 
$178  million;  and  in  1990,  $320  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  trying  to 
see  whether  these  numbers  are  accurate, 
what  the  actual  revenue  loss  is  in  total, 
and  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  We  are 
still  trying  to  do  that.  This  is  clearly  one 
of  those  areas  of  the  bill  that  nobody 
fuUy  understands.  It  is  not  the  only  one 
where  we  do  not  understand  the  total 
impact  on  the  States,  the  country  and 
the  consumer,  but  it  is  an  important  one. 
If  the  States  truly  are  going  to  lose 
revenue  at  the  level  that  has  been  in- 
dicated by  our  preliminary  information 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  then 
some  of  our  States,  including  that  of  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair,  are 
going  to  have  to  re-think  some  of  their 
budgetary  considerations  for  the  future 
So  that  we  can  further  discuss  this 
jssue  next  week  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  others  who 
are  interested  or  concerned,  I  will  ask 
at  this  point  four  questions  which  I  hope 
they  and  their  staffs  will  have  a  chance 
to  study  over  the  weekend  and  maybe  on 
Monday,  and  then  we  can  begin  to  study 
the  issue  here  in  debate  as  it  should  have 
been  during  the  original  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill. 
The  first  question  Is: 
What  Is  the  basis  for  the  $2  billion 
estimate  for  revenue  lost  to  the  States 
as  a  result  of  the  decision  to  tax  Federal 
oil  royalties? 

I  think  it  is  important  that  that  basis 
be  as  defined  and  In  as  much  detail  as 
possible,  and  with  some  Indication  of 
what  the  indirect  effects  are  so  that  the 
aggregate  revenue  effort,  both  static  and 
dynamic,  on  the  Federal  Treasury  can 
be  analyzed. 

How  will  that  $2  billion  loss,  if  It  is  In- 
deed an  accurate  figure,  be  distributed 
among  the  States  affected,  based  both  on 


historical  data  and  on  the  projection 
through  the  effective  period  of  the  wind- 
fall tax? 

Does  not  this  particular  provision  dis- 
criminate against  those  States  which 
have  significant  Federal  landholdlngs 
within  their  boundaries? 

If  the  royalties  in  question  were  di- 
rectly owned  by  the  States  concerned, 
they  would  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  conference  report.  Clearly,  Mr. 
President,  this  does  Imply  a  discrimina- 
tion between  those  States  which  entered 
the  Union  without  major  Federal  land 
being  withheld  and  those  which  entered 
the  Union  with  great  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral land  withheld  from  State  ownership. 
If  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to 
address  this  issue  short  of  defeating  the 
conference  report,  would  the  Finance 
Committee  agree  to  consider  promptly 
legislation  to  correct  this  inequity  and  to 
hold  hearings  in  order  to  better  define 
what  the  impact  of  the  issue  is  and  what 
that  legislation  should  be? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  focus  on  this  particular  issue,  as 
well  as  many  others  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues have  raised  connected  with  the 
windfall  tax,  because,  if  nothing  else.  Mr. 
President,  you,  I,  and  others,  are  going 
to  have  to  explain  this  mess  to  our  con- 
stituents. Frankly,  In  spite  of  my  study 
of  the  Issue.  I  am  not  yet  fully  prepared 
to  explain  what  In  the  world  we  have 
done  to  them.  Maybe  It  will  only  take 
time  for  them  to  realize  the  true  impact 
of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  recent  article 
by  Prank  Burke,  Jr.,  of  the  accounting 
firm  of  Peat.  Marwlck.  Mitchell  &  Co.. 
raised  some  points  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, have  not  been  focussed  on  as  yet 
In  this  debate.  For  example,  I  will  quote 
one  paragraph.  First.  I  will  ask  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  In  one  paragraph  It 
states: 

Many  commentators  have  correctly  ob- 
served that  the  tax  is  not  t>elng  Imposed  on 
profits  resulting  from  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices,  but  rather  Is  being  Imposed  upon  the 
removal  of  crude  oil  from  the  reservoir  and 
measured  by  a  portion  of  the  actual  or  con- 
structive gross  receipts  resulting  from  crude 
oil  decontrol.  Little  attention  has  been 
given,  however,  to  the  facta  that:  (1)  crude 
oil  reserves  or  the  rights  thereto  are  vested 
property  rights:  (2)  the  WPT  Is  assessed  <m 
the  act  of  removal  of  crude  oil  from  the 
reservoir,  not  upon  the  sale  or  use  of  such 
crude  oil;  (3)  the  WPT  does  not  apply  unl- 
formally  to  crude  oil  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  rather  treats  certain  crude  oil 
differently  based  upon  geographic  location 
(i.e..  certain  Alaskan  crude  oil  Is  not  taxed 
because  of  geographic  location);  (4)  the 
WPT  win  now  presumably  be  retroactive  as 
to  removals  occurring  from  March  1.  1980 
to  the  date  the  tax  becomes  law;  and  (5) 
the  Increased  value  of  crude  oil  removed 
from  the  reservoir  represents  the  value  de- 
termined by  our  free  market  system,  not 
an  artificial  or  falsely  Inflated  value. 

The  article  goes  on  to  talk  about  these 
property  right  related  Issues  In  consid- 
erable detail.  I  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues take  the  time  to  read  it. 
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One  particularly  important  paragraph 
in  which  I  believe  our  colleagues  will  be 
interested  is  as  follows: 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  Impetus  for 
the  WFT  Is  the  general  public's  view  that  the 
increased  gross  revenues  automatically  create 
excess  profits  which  should  bear  more  than 
the  ordinary  tax  burden.  Perhaps  this  atti- 
tude would  be  corrected  and  the  general 
public's  focus  on  vested  property  rights 
would  be  sharpened  If  Congress  placed  a 
so-called  excise  tax  on  a  specified  portion  of 
the  appreciation  above  original  cost  of  per- 
sonal residences  to  fimd  a  national  mort- 
gage Interest  program  wblch  would  allow 
low-Income  families  to  receive  favorable 
mortgage  interest  rates  on  new  homes. 
Would  such  a  tax  be  Constitutional? 

I  think  Mr.  Burke  asks  some  impor- 
tant questions  and  it  is  certainly  our 
responsibility  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
not  creating  law  that  subsequently  will 
cause  more  confusion  as  it  is  tested  in 
the  courts  based  upon  its  constitution- 
ality. 

It  might  also  be  important  next  weac 
for  the  various  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  who  are  supporting  this 
measure,  and  others,  to  look  at  the  con- 
stitutional questions  raised  by  Mr.  Burke 
and  be  prepared  to  at  least  explain  to 
this  Senator  and  others  why  they  believe 
they  are  not  valid  issues. 
E^xHiarr  1 
The  WmDrALL  Proftts  Tax— The  Poweb  op 

Taxatiok  or  the  Taking  of  Property? 
(By  Prank  Burke.  Jr.) 

(EorroB's  Note. — ^The  following  article  Is 
an  analysis  of  some  of  the  Constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax, 
as  passed  by  the  House-Senate  conferees  In 
February.  When  and  If  the  excise  tax  becomes 
law.  Frank  Burke,  of  Peat,  Marwlck.  Mitchell 
&  Co..  will  present  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  tax  measure  In  "The  Ameri- 
can on  !c  Gas  Reporter.") 

Washington.  D.C. — After  a  tattered  po- 
litical history,  beginning  In  1973  when  first 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration,  the 
so-called  WlndfaU  Profits  Tax  (WPT)  on 
crude  oil  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference 
Committee  on  February  26,  1980  and  presum- 
ably will  be  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Carter. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  complexities  of 
the  WPT  will  make  administration  and  en- 
forcement chaotic  for  both  producers  and 
government.  Congress  has  created  the  WPT 
to  raise  revenues  for  certain  federal  pro- 
grams. Including  support  for  low  Income 
families,  and  possibly  a  Social  Security  sys- 
tem, and  a  general  Income  tax  reduction. 
Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  only  a  rather  in- 
significant part  of  the  tax  revenues  will  be 
utilized  to  assist  in  solving  our  country's 
energy  problems.  (The  bill  passed  by  House- 
Senate  conferees  calls  for  60  percent,  or  $136 
billion,  to  be  earmarked  for  income  tax  re- 
ductions, and  25  percent,  or  $57  billion, 
would  be  reimbursed  to  lower  Income  Ameri- 
cans for  higher  fuel  bills.  Only  15  percent, 
or  $34  billion,  would  finance  development  of 
unconventional  energy  sources.) 

Many  commentators  have  correctly  ob- 
served that  the  tax  Is  not  being  Imposed  on 
profits  resulting  from  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices,  but  rather  Is  being  Imposed  upon  the 
removal  of  crude  oil  from  the  reservoir  and 
measured  by  a  portion  of  the  actual  or  con- 
structive gross  receipts  resulting  from  crude 
oil  decontrol.  Little  attention  has  been  given, 
however,  to  the  facts  that:  (1)  crude  oil  re- 
serves or  the  rights  thereto  are  vested  prop- 
erty rights;  (2)  the  WPT  Is  assessed  on  the 
act  of  removal  of  crude  oil  from  the  reservoir, 
not  upon  the  sale  or  use  of  such  crude  oil: 
(3)  the  WPT  does  not  apply  uniformly  to 
crude  oil  throughout  the  United  States,  but 


r*ther  treats  certain  crude  oil  differently 
based  upon  geogn4>hlc  location  (l.e..  certain 
Alaskan  crude  oU  Is  not  taxed  because  of 
geographic  location);  <4)  the  WPT  wiU  now 
presumably  be  retroactive  as  to  removals  oc- 
curring from  March  1,  1980  to  the  date  the 
tax  becomes  law;  and  (6)  the  Increased  value 
of  crude  oil  removed  from  the  reservoir  rep- 
resents the  value  determined  by  our  free 
market  system,  not  an  artificial  or  falsely  In- 
flated value.  These  facts  require  that  the  oil 
Industry  and  the  legal  profession  carefuUy 
examine  the  WPT  from  a  Constitutional 
viewpoint,  recognizing  In  the  process  that 
taxpayers  have  been  notably  unsuccessful  In 
challenging  tax  statutes  on  a  Constitutional 
basis.  Some  general  questions  regarding  the 
WPT  are  raised  In  the  following  paragraphs 
which  highlight  the  need  for  Immediate  legal 
analysis  of  the  Constitutionality  of  the  WPT. 
The  WFT  Is  specifically  Identified  as  an 
"excise"  tax  In  the  statute.  Such  a  tax  is 
generally  defined  as  a  tax  on  a  privilege,  in- 
cluding the  privilege  of  selling  or  using  prop- 
erty. The  only  stated  Constitutional  require- 
ment for  an  excise  tax  Is  that  It  be  geo- 
graphically uniform.  On  the  other  hand.  H 
a  tax  Is  a  direct  tax.  It  must  be  apportioned 
based  upon  population  or  must  qualify  as 
an  income  tax  under  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  WPT  does  not  appear  to  be  an  excise 
tax  on  a  privilege  such  as  selling  or  using 
crude  oil  since  It  is  Imposed  on  the  removal 
of  crude  oil,  not  upon  the  privilege  of  sell- 
ing or  using  such  crude  oU.  The  actual  or 
constructive  selling  price  merely  provides  a 
measure  of  the  tax  Imposed  on  removal. 
Since  lifting  and  removal  of  crude  oil  are 
not  privileges  readily  separable  from  the 
ownership  of  crude  oil  reserves  and.  In  fact, 
are  In  many  cases  merely  fulfillment  of  pre- 
viously existing  legal  obligations  and  rela- 
tionships, there  seems  to  be  Uttle  basis  for 
classlfjrlng  the  WPT  as  an  excise  tax.  pnirther. 
since  crude  oil  may  be  subject  to  the  WPT 
or  not  subject  to  the  WPT  depending  upon 
geographical  location,  the  WPT  appears  not 
to  be  geographically  uniform.  If  the  fore- 
going observations  are  vaUd.  could  a  court 
find  the  WPT  to  be  a  Constitutional  excise 

tax?  

If  a  court  found  the  WPT  to  be  a  vaUd 
excise  tax.  the  question  of  retroactivity  would 
have  to  be  considered  before  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  tax  could  be  finally  ascer- 
tained. As  Indicated  above,  an  excise  tax  Is 
a  tax  on  a  privilege.  If  a  tax  Is  imposed  by 
Congress  after  a  privilege  Is  exercised,  such 
a  tax  appears  to  be  a  demand  against  the 
property  resulting  from  exercise  of  the  priv- 
ilege and  hence  a  direct  tax.  Assuming  for 
the  moment  that  removal  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  property  right  or  a  legal  obli- 
gation, a  tax  Imposed  on  the  removals — 
which  occur  between  March  1  (assuming 
that  Is  the  effective  date  of  the  WPT)  and 
the  date  the  WPT  becomes  law — would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  tax  on  the  property  resulting 
from  the  exercise  of  the  privilege,  not  a  tax 
on  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  Itself.  How 
would  a  court  treat  retroactivity  of  the  WPT 
from  a  Constitutional  standpoint? 

A  more  proper  classification  of  the  WPT 
may  be  as  a  tax  on  the  vested  property  rights 
represented  by  crude  oil  reserves  measxired 
at  the  time  of  removal.  As  such.  It  would  be 
a  tax  on  the  ownership  of  crude  oil  reserves 
and  should  be  tested  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  direct  tax.  Since  the  WPT  Is  not 
apportioned  based  upon  population.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  direct  tax  unless  It  quali- 
fies under  the  Sixteenth  Amendment.  Since 
the  WPT  Is  measured  by  gross  receipts,  not 
by  taxable  or  net  Income  as  presumably  re- 
quired by  the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  and 
since  Congress,  by  definition,  did  not  Intend 
It  to  be  an  Income  tax.  the  WPT  does  not 
appear  to  qualify  under  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment.  As  asked  above  regarding  its 
status  as  an  excise  tax.  could  a  court  find  the 
WPT  to  be  a  Constitutional  direct  tax  If  the 
foregoing  observations  are  valid? 


If  the  WPT  doea  not  qualify  as  either  an 
excise  tax  or  a  direct  tax  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, one  might  Inquire  as  to  whether  tl»e 
WFT  actuaUy  constitutes  a  taking  of  part  of 
the  valtie  of  vested  property  rights  as  meas- 
ured by  the  free  market  for  the  benefit  of 
the  federal  government.  Certainly,  the  tax 
has  the  appearance  of  a  royalty  interest 
created  by  Congress  out  of  existing  private 
oU  reserves  in  favor  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. However,  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  private  property 
may  not  be  taken  by  the  federal  government 
without  Just  compensation.  Obviously,  no 
coii4>ensatlon  has  been  paid  the  oU  industry 
for  creation  of  the  WPT.  Accordingly,  does 
the  Fifth  Amendment  provide  any  relief  from 
the  WPT? 

Based  upon  a  Uteral  reading  of  the  FUtb 
Amendment,  one  might  conclude  that  the 
taking  of  part  of  the  presently  accrued  free 
market  value  of  crude  oil  by  what  may  be 
an  InvaUd  tax  Is  a  taking  of  property  subject 

to  the  requlremwits  of  such  provision.  

However^  before  making  such  an  observa- 
tion It  Is  necessary  to  briefly  review  the  atti- 
tude of  the  courts  toward  the  impact  of  the 
PUtb  Amendment  on  the  taxing  power.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  Indicated  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  does  not  limit  the  taxing  power 
except  In  rare  and  special  Instances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  court  has  indicated  that 
»hat  appears  to  be  an  exertcae  of  the  tax- 
ing power  may.  In  reality,  constitute  confis- 
cation of  propierty  without  due  process  of 
law  under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Hence, 
there  appears  to  be  at  least  an  implied  lim- 
itation on  the  taxing  power  which  prevents 
arbitrary  and  grossly  unjust  exactions  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. Would  a  court  apply  such  implied 
Umltatlons  to  the  WPT? 

In  reviewing  the  WPT.  a  court  might  be 
Justlfled  in  allowing  a  questionable  extension 
of  the  taxing  power  In  a  case  where  a  person 
Is  realizing  artificial  or  falsely  Infiated  prices 
and  profits.  However,  allowing  a  free  market 
price  for  crude  oU  does  not  create  the  same 
need  tor  a  "windfall  profit  tax"  mechanism 
as  did  the  SUver  Act  of  1934  In  which  Con- 
gress mandated  that  the  price  of  sUver  be 
raised  to  $1.29  per  ounce  at  a  time  when  the 
market  price  was  considerably  less  than  that 
amount.  "A  "windfall  profit-tax"  of  60  per- 
cent of  the  profits  realized  from  speculating 
In  sliver  was  included  In  that  legislation.  Of 
current  interest  Is  the  fact  that  such  tax  was 
carefully  designed  to  avoid  Constitutional 
taking  of  proj)erty  problems.  No  similar  pre- 
caution appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
administration  or  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  WPT.  Should  such  presentation  have 
been  taken  In  designing  the  WPT? 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  impetus  for 
the  WPT  Is  the  general  public's  view  that  the 
increased  gross  revenues  automatically  cre- 
ate excess  profits  which  should  bear  more 
than  the  ordinary  tax  burden.  Perhaps  this 
attitude  would  be  corrected  and  the  general 
public's  focus  on  vested  property  rights  would 
be  sharpened  If  Congress  placed  a  so-called 
excise  tax  on  a  specified  portion  of  the  ap- 
preciation above  original  cost  of  personal 
residences  to  fund  a  national  mortgage  In- 
terest program  which  would  allow  low-income 
families  to  receive  favorable  mortgage  In- 
terest rates  on  new  homes.  Would  such  a  tax 
be  Constitutional? 

Without  question  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  raise  taxes  Is,  and  of  right 
should  be.  broad.  Our  government  should, 
however,  have  the  capability  of  supporting 
Itself  and  Its  programs  without  having  to 
exact  the  vested  free  market  value  of  private 
property  through  means  other  than  the  in- 
come tax  allowed  by  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment. Certainly  the  fact  that  additional  tax- 
able Income  resulting  from  the  increased 
revenues  from  decontrol  Is  already  subject 
to  Income  taxation  (as  is  taxable  Income  from 
the  realization  of  other  vested  property 
rights)  should  be  a  significant  enough  pen- 
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realisation  of  the  free  nuu-ket 
oil.  If  not,  a  special  Income  tax 
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be  appropriate. 
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aftempt    to   expand    the    taxing 
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Mr.  President,  I 
ab!  ence  of  a  quorum. 
PRE  (IDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Httd- 

1  he  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
( asslsl  ant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
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aCKtm.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
( onsent  that  the  order  for  the 
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BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


OFFICER.     The 

Of  the  Vice  President, 

Executive  Order  No.  12195, 

President  on  February  22, 

5  the  Senator  from  Cali- 

ElAYAKAWA)  to  be  a  member 


of  the  President's  CcHnmission  on  United 
States-Liberian  Relatlwis. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  BANKING  COM- 
MITTEE MAY  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  PILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  4986 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  have  permission  to  file  a 
conference  report  until  midnight  tonight 
on  H.R.  4986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  24,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Proxmire 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  Tuesday, 
March  25,  be  vitiated,  and  that  the  order 
be  converted  to  Monday,  March  24,  im- 
mediately after  the  standing  orders  for 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION  TO 
BE  TAKEN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 


may  introduce  statements  and  bills  and 
resolutions  in  the  Record  until  6  p.m. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  same  request  for  committees 
to  file  reports  and  conference  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY.  MARCH  24. 1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:22 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Monday, 
March  24,  1980.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  21,  1980: 

DEPAKTMENT    of    EDT7CATION 

Steven  A.   Minter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Education  (new  position ). 
Federai.   Reserve    System 

Lyie  Elden  Oramley,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from  February  1,  1980,  vice  PhUip  Edward 
Coldwell.  term  expired. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  21,  1980: 

Lyle  Elden  Oramley,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  temj  of  14  years 
from  February  1,  1980,  vice  Philip  Edward 
Coldwell.  term  expired,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  Marob  18.  1980. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David  Ford. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Out  of  the  concerns  of  our  hearts  and 
the  depths  of  our  souls,  we  reach  out 
to  you.  O  God.  to  lift  us  from  any  de- 
spair or  sadness  that  may  cloud  the  hu- 
man spirit.  May  we  learn  to  see  the 
burdens  of  life  in  the  light  of  Your 
countenance  and  Your  eternal  promises, 
that  we  may  stand  as  witnesses  assured 
of  Your  presence  and  pardon  in  our 
daily  lives. 

O  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  whose 
power  has  created  each  one  of  us  and 
whose  love  will  never  let  us  go,  encour- 
age our  spirits  and  sustain  our  faith, 
that  we  may  better  serve  You  and  those 
committed  to  our  care.  In  Your  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ch&ir  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


thorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases  in- 
volving deprivations  of  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  ch*  laws  of  the  United 
States."  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  ai^raints  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  DECoNcnn. 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hatch,  &fr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Cochran  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  162.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  T.  Sgt. 
Herman  F.  Baca,  n.S.  Air  Force; 

S.  551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W. 
Sloat  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 

S.  1187.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  regard  to  the  ^- 
pointment  and  compensation  of  counsel  for 
jurors  claiming  a  violation  by  their  employ- 
ers of  certain  rights  guaranteed  by  such 
title: 

S.  2055.  An  act  to  establish  a  reservation 
for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians 
of  Oregon: 

S.  2446.  An  act  to  amend  the  patent  laws, 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code;  and 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17,  1980,  as 
"National  Small  Business  Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  5  through  October 
11,  1980,  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  126.  An  act  to  permit  the  National 
Park  Service  to  accept  privately  donated 
funds  and  to  expend  such  funds  on  property 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places; 
and 

H.R.  3979.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  laws  regulating  trade  between 
Indians  and  certain  Federal  employees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1125)  entitled 
"An  act  to  improve  and  expand  the  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr,  Talmadge,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Hm)- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Lugar,  and  Mr.  Cochran  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  VS. 
GROUP  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  AS- 
SEMBLY  MEETING  IN  LUXEM- 
BOURG 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ««>- 
points  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Meeting 
held  in  Luxembourg,  June  6  to  8,  1980. 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  of  California, 
chairman; 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  vice  chair- 
man; 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  Ireland  of  Florida; 

Ms.  Oaxar  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Garcia  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California; 

Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  of  Illinois;  said 

Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia. 


ANTIREGISTRATION  PROTESTORS 
DO  NOT  REPRESENT  VIEWS  OP 
MAJORITY  OP  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
antiregistration  protestors  here  Si^ur- 
day.  thank  goodness,  do  not  represent 
the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans on  peacetime  registration. 

An  AP-NBC  poll,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  February,  showed  78  per- 
cent of  the  participants  favored  regis- 
tration; 75  percent  of  the  Americans 
aged  18  to  24  responding  in  a  Newswedc 
poll  favored  draft  registration;  79  per- 
cent of  those  participating  in  an  ABC- 
Harris  survey  approved  the  President's 
registration  plan. 

Surveys  taken  at  Purdue  Uhiverstty. 
Penn  State  University,  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  Ohio  State  University  indi- 
cate that  a  majority  of  their  student 
bodies  favor  registration. 

These  results  clearly  indicate  that  the 
American  public  feels  that  our  military 
preparedness  needs  upgrading  and  that 
peacetime  registration  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


SWEDISH  NUCLEAR  POWER  REFER- 
ENDUM DESERVES  EXAMINA-nON 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  refer- 
endum in  Sweden  yesterday  on  nuclear 
power  deserves  examination.  First,  all 
three  choices  given  the  voters  required 
phasing  out  nuclear  power.  There  was 
no  ballot  choice  for  unlimited  nuclear 
development. 

The  nuclear  industry  sponsored  choice 
provided  building  six  more  plants  in  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  six  plants  and  then 
phasing  out  all  nuclear  after  the  life- 
time of  the  plsjits,  but  with  provisos 
which  could  aUow  further  development. 
This  choice  received  19  percent  of  the 
vote. 

The  Socialist  Party,  which  governed 
Sweden  for  44  years  until  it  fell  several 
years  ago,  backed  a  second  choice. 
similar  to  the  first,  except  there  were 
no  provisos.  Nuclear  power  would  be 
phased  out  after  25  years.  This  choice 
received  39  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  third  choice  was  proposed  by 
those,  including  the  present  Prime  min- 
ister, Thorbjom  Falldin,  who  wanted  to 
build  no  more  plants  and  to  dismantle 
existhig  plants  within  10  years.  This 
choice  received  about  the  same  number 
of  votes  as  did  the  second  choice.  39 
percent. 

We  can  all  draw  our  own  concluslMis 
from  these  facts.  Given  that  only  19  per- 
cent of  the  Swedish  voters  endorsed  the 
nuclear  Industry  choice,  and  that  choice 
included  phasing  out  nuclear,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  a  full  vote  of  ccaifldence 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1^7  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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BEFORE  THE  HOUSE: 
SUBSTITUTE  BEEF- 
COMMERCE  COMMTT- 
THE  RECOMMITAL  MO- 
BIPARTISAN    BACK- 
AN    EFFECTIVE 
COMMITTEE    ON    EN- 


"lEIE 


CR  SATING 


THE 

THEBIN(^HAM 
DIG  UP 
TEE,  OR 
TION,   WITH 
INO. 

STANDINti 
ERGY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  1o  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcnnor- 
row  the  House  will  face  a  clear-cut 
choice  betw<  en  two  alternatives  regard- 
ing committee  jurisdiction  over  energy 
policy.  The  Bingham  substitute  for 
House  Resoljtion  549,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  s  ibject  of  the  first  vote  in  the 
Committee  o  f  the  Whole,  would  substan- 
tially broaden  energy  jurisdiction  of  an 
already  seriously  overworked  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

The  reconjmital  motion  which  I  shall 
offer,  and  w  lich  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Patterson) 
now  support:  i,  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port, includi:  ig  that  of  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. It  Mould  consolidate  major  as- 
pects of  enei  gy  jurisdiction  in  a  stand- 
ing committie  on  energy,  and  for  the 
first  time  m  Uce  a  single  committee  ac- 
countable for  coordinating  energy  pol- 
icy in  a  rati<  nal  and  coherent  way. 

The  cholc4  can  be  restated  in  simpler 
terms:  Prese  nration  of  the  status  quo  in 
a  way  that  <  lompounds  the  present  de- 
ficiencies of  iie  committee  system,  or  a 
creative  resionse  to  the  energy  crisis 
which  will  e  lable  House  committees  to 
address  the  energy  problem  effectively 
and  expedite  lusly. 

Adoption  of  the  Bingham  substitute 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  teU  the  American  peo- 
ple that  pro  ecting  committee  turf  is  a 
higher  prior  ty  in  the  House  than  Im- 
proving ener  ^  policy. 

Approval  >f  the  recommltal  motion 
will  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
House  can  re  pond  to  crisis,  that  we  have 
the  competei  ce  and  the  concern  to  cor- 
rect our  defljiencies  and  organize  our- 
selves effecti  rely. 

Mr.  Speak  t,  later  today  In  a  special 


order  I  will  set  forth  in  greater  detail 
reasons  in  support  of  the  recommltal 
motion. 


THIRTY-PIPTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
BATTLE  OF  IWO  JIMA 

fMr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  designate  the  joint  reunion  of 
American  and  Japanese  veterans  on  the 
island  of  Iwo  Jima  on  June  11,  1980,  as  a 
national  historic  event.  I  am  introducing 
this  resolution  at  the  same  time  It  is 
being  introduced  on  the  Senate  side  by 
Senator  Hatakawa,  of  California. 

This  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  35  years  ago  this  June  the  battle  for 
Iwo  Jima  was  joined,  and  now,  after  35 
years,  the  participants  who  are  still  alive 
and  remaining  from  those  battles  on  Iwo 
Jima  will  meet  on  that  site  as  friends, 
and  now  as  allies. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this  historic 
occasion  should  be  noted  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  it  is  being  noted 
by  the  Japanese.  I  would  encourage  all 
my  colleagues  to  sponsor  this  resolution. 


n  1210 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  H. 
FALLON  OF  MARYLAND 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  advise  the  House  of 
the  death  Friday,  March  21.  of  former 
Representative  George  H.  Fallon,  who 
served  13  terms  from  1944  through 
1971 — as  Congressman  from  Maryland's 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

During  much  of  my  early  terms  in  the 
House,  he  was  dean  of  the  delegate. 

(3eorge  Fallon  was  a  genuine  man, 
friendly  and  well  liked.  He  came  to  Con- 
gress from  the  grassroots — the  ninth 
ward  of  north  and  northeast  Baltimore, 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, city  council,  Baltimore's  political 
clubs  and  associations.  He  built  a  record 
as  a  commonsense  Representative  in 
Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  he  was  nationally  known  for 
his  sponsorship  of  the  Fallon  Act,  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  em- 
barked on  a  massive  roads  construction 
project. 

George  lived  a  full  life  to  the  age  of  77. 
We  are  wanned  by  the  memory  of  his 
friendship  and  concern  for  others. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow, 
Wllla  Fallon:  his  daughter,  Joyce 
O'Connor;  a  brother,  Lawrence  Fallon; 
a  sister,  Regina  Fallon;  and  to  his  four 
grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, March  25,  at  the  Sts.  Phillip  and 
James  Church  in  Baltimore. 


ONE  OUT  OP  EVERY  10  AMERICANS 
ON  POOD  STAMPS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
held  last  Thursday  evening,  I  was  per- 
sonally disappointed  at  the  negative  re- 
action to  some  12  amendments  that  I 
proposed  to  reform  the  overlenient  eli- 
gibility requirements  of  the  nearly  $10 
billion  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  now  has  20.2 
million  people  as  recipients.  The  figure 
for  payout  on  this  is  approaching  $10 
billion. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  1  out  of 
every  10  Americans  in  the  United  States 
is  a  recipient  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  means  that  1  out  of  every  10 
Americans  cannot  provide  their  mini- 
mum nutritional  requirements  without 
the  taxpayers  paying  the  food  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  accept  this 
premise,  which  is  the  position  taken  by 
those  who  will  not  support  responsible, 
needed  reforms  in  order  to  limit  food 
stamps  to  only  the  truly  needy  and  de- 
serving in  our  society. 


March  2U,  1980 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2222, 
EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  INDIAN 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  DANIELSON  sutanitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend 
the  time  for  commencing  actions  on  be- 
half of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group, 
or  on  behalf  of  an  individual  Indian 
whose  land  is  held  in  trust  or  restricted 
status: 

CONFEXENCZ  Refobt  (H.  Reft  No.  96-843) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2222) 
to  extend  the  time  for  commencing  actions 
on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group, 
or  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  Indian  whose 
land  is  held  In  trust  or  restricted  status,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  (a)  the  third  proviso  In  section  241S 
(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  April  1 .  1980" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueiu  thereof  "after  December 
31,  1982". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  section  2415(b)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  "on  or  before  April  1.  1980"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  June  30,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  shall  suhmlt  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  to  resolve 
those  Indian  claims  subject  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  believes  are  not  appropriate 
to  resolve  by  litigation. 


And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

OEORGE    DAinKI.80N, 

R.  L.  Mazzoli, 
William  J.  Httghes. 
Herbert  E.  Harris, 
Michael  D.  Barnes, 
Dam  Olickman, 
Mncx  Stnar, 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead, 
Robert  McClort, 
Thomas  N.  Kindness, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Melcker, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Daihel  K.  Inoutb, 
M.  Hatfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Esflanatort  Statement  of  the 
Committee  or  CoNrBRENCX 
The  managers  of  the  part  of  the  HouM 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  2222, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  vpon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying Conference  Report : 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  aU  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment.  The  House  amendment  differs 
from  the  Senate  bill  In  two  ways.  First,  the 
House  extended  the  date  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  i^jpllc&ble  to  contract  and  tort 
actions  for  money  damages  which  accrued 
prior  to  July  18,  1966  and  are  asserted  by  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  Indians  (28 
U.S.C.  2415)  to  AprU  1,  1982.  The  Senate  bUl 
extended  the  statute  until  December  31, 
1984.  The  Conference  Report  fixes  the  new 
date  for  the  expiration  of  that  statute  of 
limitations  at  December  31,  1982.  The  Con- 
ferees agreed  on  this  date  as  It  Is  one  that 
wUl  fairly  allow  the  relevant  government 
agencies  time  In  which  to  process  the  In- 
dian claQns,  but  stUl  protect  the  rights  of 
Indians  and  landowners  as  well  who  will  be 
affected  by  this  legislation. 

The  Conferees  noted  that  this  statute  of 
limitations  (28  U.S.C.  2415)  bars  the  United 
States  from  bringing  an  action  on  behalf 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band  or  group  for  money 
damages  arising  from  tort  or  contract  where 
the  cause  of  action  accrued  prior  to  July  18, 
1966.  The  Conferees  acknowledged  that  there 
Is  a  split  of  opinion  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  It  will  bar  an  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  group  from  bringing  such  an  action  on 
their  own  behalf. 

Among  the  problems  described  to  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  are  those  in 
which  there  are  conflicting  surveys  which 
make  It  difficult  to  determine  land  owner- 
ship at  this  time.  The  conferees  recognized 
that  under  existing  law,  the  United  States  is 
not  barred  from  bringing  an  action  on  be- 
half of  an  Indian  tribe,  band  or  group  when 
facts  material  to  the  right  of  action  are  not 
known  and  reasonably  could  not  be  known 
by  an  official  of  the  United  States  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  act  In  those  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  it  was  noted  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  described  in  section 
2416  would  be  tolled  In  situations  where 
facts  material  to  the  right  of  action  were 
unknown  to  the  United  States  and  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain. 


The  second  difference  between  the  Senate 
blU  and  the  House  amendment  thereto  is 
that  section  two  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
struck  and  new  language  was  inserted  In 
Its  place  by  the  House  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate language  would  have  required  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Identify  all  poten- 
tial claims  and  publish  them  in  the  Federal 
Register  by  December  31,  1981.  The  langiiage 
of  the  House  amendment  requires  a  report 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  by  June  30,  1981, 
which  details  legislative  proposals  to  resolve 
those  Indian  claims  that  they  feel  are  not 
appropriate  to  resolve  by  litigation.  The  Con- 
ference Report  adopts  the  language  of  the 
House  amendment.  This  language  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Conferees  to  ensure  that  these 
claims  are  ezi>edltlously  and  equitably  re- 
solved. 

QTomaz  Daniklson, 
R.  L.  BCazzoli, 
William  J.  Hughes, 
HatBtxt  E.  Harris, 
Michab.  D.  Barnes, 
Dan  Olickman, 
Mike  Stnar, 
Carlos  J.  Moorbxao, 
Robert  McClort, 
Thomas  N.  Kindness, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Melcher, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Daniel  K.  Inoxtte, 
M.  Hatitelo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
U.S.  NUCXEAR  REOUIiATOBY 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  ai 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, said  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  March  21,  1980.  page 
6170.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  Is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined 
by  "nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postpcmed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING INVES'nGATlON  AND  IN- 
QUIRY BY  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-844)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  608)  authorizing  an  investiga- 
tion and  inquiry  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


COMMUNICAIION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Waskincton,  D.C, 

March  24, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNexll,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
4:12  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  21,  1980.  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
covering  fiscal  year  1978. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund   L.   Henbraw,   Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmoho  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


BANKRUPTCY  TAX  ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H Jl.  5043) ,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
tax  treatment  of  bankruptcy.  Insolvency, 
and  similar  proceedings,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  short  title:  table  of  contents, 
amendment  or  i»e4  con 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  dted 
as  the  "Bankruptcy  Tax  Act  of  1980". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents. — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents:  am«nd- 
ment  of  1954  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Tax  treatment  of  discharge  of  In- 
debtedness. 

Sec.  3.  Rules  to  title  11  cases  for  individuals. 

Sec.  4.  Corporate  reorganisation  provisions. 

Sec.  5.  Miscellaneous  corporate  amendments. 

Sec.  6.  Changes  in  tax  procedures. 

Sec.  7.  Effective  dates. 

(c)  Amendment  of  1964  Code. — ^Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964. 

SEC.  *.  TAX  treatment  OF  DIBCHAROE  OF  IK- 
0BBTESNE8S 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  108. — Section 
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108  (r«I*tlng  o  discharge  of  Indebtedneos) 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"BXC.   108.  tUCa  MX  mOM  DISCHAKCB  OF  IMDEBT- 
K]  NESS. 

"(a)    ExcLtTisoM    FaoM    Oaoss    Imcoms. — 

"(1)  Ik  Okisral. — Gross  Income  does  not 
include  any  an  lount  which  (but  for  this  sub- 
section) woulc  be  Includible  In  gross  Income 
by  reason  of  i  he  discharge  (In  whole  or  In 
part)   of  Indel  itedness  of  the  taxpayer  if — 

"(A)  the  d  tcharge  occurs  In  a  title  11 
case, 

"(B)  the  dli  charge  occurs  when  the  tax- 
payer Is  insolTi  nt,  or 

"(C)  the  Ind  ebtedness  discharged  Is  quali- 
fied business  I  idebtedness. 

"(3)    COOBOIl  TATIOK  OF  EZCI.T7SXONS. 

"(A)      TrrU      11      EXCLUSION     TAKES     PBECS- 

DENCE. — Subpa 'agraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shi  11  not  apply  to  a  discharge 
which  occurs  1 1  a  title  II  case. 

"(B)  Imsolvenct  exclusion  takes  prec- 
edence OVES  QUALIFIED  BUSINESS  EXCLU- 
SION.— Subpart  graph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  appi]  to  a  discharge  to  the  extent 
that  the  taxpa  jrer  is  insolvent. 

"(3)  Insolvency  exclusion  limitzo  to 
AMOUNT  of  in  SOLVENCY. — In  the  case  of  a 
discharge  to  wl  Ich  paragraph  (1)  (B)  applies, 
the  amount  ei  eluded  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  shall  not  nceed  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxpayer  it   insolvent. 

"(b)  BxDucTi  ON  OF  Tax  Attributes  in  Title 
11  Case  or  Insc  lvxncy. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  amount  excluded 
from  gross  Ino  ime  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  sutjwctlon  (a)  (1)  shall  be  applied 
to  reduce  the  1  ax  attributes  of  the  taxpayer 
as  provided  In  >aragraph  (2). 

"(3)  Tax  At  ntnuTEs  affected;  order  of 
REDUCTION. — Ex  jcpt  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(5).  the  reducUon  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  n  ade  in  the  following  tax  at- 
tributes in  the  following  order: 

"(A)  NOL. — ,  iny  net  operating  loss  for  the 
taxable  year  ol  the  discharge,  and  any  net 
operating  loss  <  arryover  to  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Certaii'  camrr  carryovers. — Any 
carryover  to  or  from  the  taxable  year  of  the 
discharge  of  ai  amount  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  unount  of  a  credit  allowable 
under — 

"(1)  section  IS  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  deprecli  ble  property) , 

"(11)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentve  i  rograms) , 

"(lU)  sectloi  44B  (relating  to  credit  for 
employment  of  certain  new  employees) ,  or 

"(Iv)  section  44E  (relating  to  alcohol  used 
as  a  fuel) . 

For  purposes  ol  clause  (1) ,  there  shall  not  be 
taken  into  acci  unt  any  portion  of  a  carry- 
over which  is  ittributable  to  the  employee 
plan  credit  (wl  thin  the  meaning  of  section 
«(o)(3)). 

"(C)  Capttai  loss  carryovers. — Any  net 
capital  loss  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  anj  capital  loss  carryover  to  such 
taxable  year  un  ler  section  1213. 

"(D)  Basis  ri  buction. — 

"(1)  In  CENiiAL. — The  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  taxj  ayer. 

"(11)  Cross  rsxrence. — 

"For  proTlslois  for  making  the  reduction 
described  In  d<  use  (i).  see  section  1017. 

"(3)  Ajcottmt  OF  reduction. — 

"(A)  In  gen  SAL. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  reductions  described 
in  paragraph  (J )  shall  be  one  doUar  for  each 
dollar  excluded  by  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  CREcrr  carryover  reduction. — The 
reductions  described  in  paragraph  (3)(B) 
shaU  be  60  cent  t  for  each  dollar  excluded  by 
subsection  (a) 


"(4)    OROXRINa  RULES. 

"(A)  Reductions  made  after  determina- 
tion OF  TAX  FOR  YEAR. — Hie  reductlohs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made  after 
the  determination  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  discharge. 

"(B)  Reductions  under  surparagrafh  (a> 
OB  (c)  OF  PARAGRAPH  (2). — ^The  reductlons  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2)  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  be  made 
first  in  the  loss  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
discbarge  and  then  in  the  carryovers  to  such 
taxable  year  in  the  order  of  the  taxable  years 
from  which  each  such  carryover  arose. 

"(C)  Reductions  under  subparagraph  (b> 
OF  PARAGRAPH  (3). — The  reductlons  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  made  in  the  order  In  which  carryovers 
are  taken  Into  account  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  of  the  discharge. 

"(5)    Election  to  apply   reduction  first 

AGAINST  depreciable  PROPERTY. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  appiy  any  portion  of  the  reduction  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  reduction  imder 
section  1017  of  the  basis  of  the  depreciable 
property  of  the  taxpayer. 

(B)  LiMTTATioN. — ^The  amount  to  which 
an  election  under  subparagraph  (A)  applies 
shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases 
of  the  depreciable  property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
foUowlng  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  dis- 
charge occurs. 

"(C)  Other  tax  attribdtes  not  reducq). — 
Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
to  which  an  election  under  this  paragraph 
applies. 

"(c)  Tax  Treatment  of  Discharge  of 
Qualified  Business  Indebtedness. — In  the 
case  of  a  discharge  of  qualified  business  In- 
debtedness— 

"(1)   Basis  reduction. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  amount  excluded 
from  gross  Income  under  subparagraph  (C) 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  applied  to  re- 
duce the  basis  of  depreciable  property  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(B)  Cross  reference. — 

"For  provisions  for  making  the  reduction 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  see  section 
1017. 

"(2)  LiMn-ATioN. — ^The  amount  excluded 
under  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  adjusted 
bases  of  the  depreciable  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year  following  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
discharge  occurs  (determined  after  any  re- 
ductions under  subsection  (b) ) . 

"(d)  Meaning  of  Terms;  Special  Rules 
Relating  to  Subsection  (a),  (b),  and  (c). — 

"(1)  Indebtedness  of  taxpayer. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'indebtedness 
of  the  taxpayer'  means  any  indebtedness — 

"(A)   for  which  the  taxpayer  is  liable,  or 

"(B)  subject  to  which  the  taxpayer  holds 
property. 

"(2)  Tttle  11  CASE. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'title  11  case'  means  a  case 
under  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  bankruptcy),  but  only  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  such  case  and  the  discharge  of  indebted- 
ness is  granted  by  the  court  or  is  pursuant 
to  a  plan  approved  by  the  court. 

"(3)  Insolvent. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'insolvent'  means  the  excess 
of  liabilities  over  the  fair  market  value  of 
assets.  With  respect  to  any  discharge, 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  Is  Insolvent,  and 
the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer  is  in- 
solvent, shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  taxpayer's  assets  and  liabilities  immedi- 
ately before  the  discharge. 


"(4)  QuALiFixo  business  indebtedness. — 
Indebtedness  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated 
as  qualified  business  Indebtedness  If  (and 
only  U)  — 

"(A)  the  indebtedness  was  incurred  or 
assumed — 

"(1)   by  a  corporation,  or 

"(11)  by  an  Individual  in  connection  with 
property  used  in  his  trade  or  business,  and 

"(B)  such  taxpayer  makes  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  such 
indebtedness. 

"(6)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  to  be 

APPLIED   at   PARTNER    LEVEL. ^In   the    CSSe    Of   a 

partnership,  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
shall  be  applied  at  the  partner  level. 

"(6)    Reductions    of    tax    attributes    in 

TITLE    11    cases  of  INDIVIDUALS  TO   BE   MADE  BY 

ESTATE. — In  any  case  under  chapter  7  or  11 
of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
which  section  1398  applies,  for  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
the  estate  (and  not  the  individual)  shall  be 
treated  as  the  taxpayer.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of  apply- 
ing section  1017  to  property  transferred  by 
the  estate  to  the  individual. 

"(7)    Time  for  making  election,  etc. — 
"(A)  Time. — An  election  under  paragraph 

(4)  of  this  subsection  or  under  paragraph 

(5)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  on  the 
taxpayer's  return  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  discharge  occurs  or  at  such  other 
time  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Revocation  only  with  consent. — 
An  election  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
once  made,  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Manner. — An  election  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(8)  Cross  reference. — 

"For  provision  that  no  reduction  is  to  be 
made  In  the  basis  of  exempt  property  of  an 
individual  debtor,  see  section  1017(c)(1). 

"(e)  General  Rules  for  Discharge  of 
Indebtedness  (Including  Discharges  Not 
IN  TiTLB  11  Cases  or  Insolvency)  . — For  pur- 
poses of  this  title — 

"(1)      No     OTHER     insolvency     EXCEPTION. — 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
there  shall  be  no  insolvency  exception  from 
the  general  rule  that  gross  Income  includes 
Income  from  the  discharge  of  indebtedness. 

"(2)  Income  not  realized  to  extent  of 
LOST  deductions. — No  Incoms  shall  be  real- 
ized from  the  discharge  of  Indebtedness  to 
the  extent  that  payment  of  the  liability 
would  have  given  rise  to  a  deduction. 

"(3)  Adjustments  for  unamortized  pre- 
mium and  discount. — The  amount  taken  into 
account  with  respect  to  any  discharge  shall 
be  properly  adjusted  for  unamortized  pre- 
mium and  unamortized  discount  with  respect 
to  the  Indebtedness  discharged. 

"(4)  Acquisition  of  indebtedness  by  per- 
son related  to  debtor. — 

"(A)  Treated  as  ACQuismoN  by  debtor. — 
For  purposes  of  determining  income  of  the 
debtor  from  discharge  of  Indebtedness  to  the 
extent  provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  acquisition  of  outstanding 
Indebtedness  by  a  person  bearing  a  relation- 
ship to  the  debtor  specified  In  section  267(b) 
or  707(b)  (1)  from  a  person  who  does  not 
bear  such  a  relationship  to  the  debtor  shall 
be  treated  as  the  acquisition  of  such  in- 
debtedness by  the  debtor. 

"(B)  Members  of  family. — ^For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  sections  267(b)  and  707(b) 
(1)  shall  be  applied  as  If  section  367(c)(4) 
provided  that  the  faml»y  of  an  individual 
consists  of  the  individual's  spouse,  the  Indl- 
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vldual's  clilldren,  grandchildren,  and  parents, 
and  any  spouse  of  the  individual's  children 
or  grandchildren. 

"(C)  ENTmxa  under  common  control 
treated  as  related. — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  two  entitles  which  are  treated  as 
a  single  employer  under  section  414(c)  shall 
be  treated  as  bearing  a  relationship  to  each 
other  which  is  described  In  section  267(b). 
"(5)  Purchase-money  debt  reduction  foe 
solvent  debtor  treated  as  price  reduction. — 
If— 

"(A)  the  debt  of  a  purchaser  of  property 
to  the  seller  of  such  property  which  arose 
out  of  the  purchase  of  such  property  is 
reduced, 

"(B)   such  reduction  does  not  occur — 

"(1)   in  a  title  11  case,  or 

"(il)  when  the  purchaser  Is  insolvent,  and 

"(C)  but  for  this  paragraph,  such  reduc- 
tion would  be  treated  as  income  to  the  pur- 
chaser from  the  discharge  of  Indebtedness, 
then  such  reduction  shall  be  treated  as  a 
purchase  price  adjustment. 

"(f)  Indebtedness  Satisfied  by  equity 
Interest. — 

"(1)  Corporate  rule. — For  purposes  of  de- 
termining income  of  the  debtor  from  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness — 

"(A)  Stock -FOR-DEBT. — If  a  debtor  coipo- 
ratlon  transfers  Its  stock  to  a  creditor  in 
satisfaction  of  Its  Indebtedness,  such  corpo- 
ration shall  be  treated — 

"(1)  as  not  having  transferred  its  stock, 
but 

"(11)  as  having  satisfied  the  Indebtedness 
with  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock. 

"(B)  Indebtedness  contributed  to  cap- 
ital.— If  a  debtor  corporation  acquires  its  in- 
debtedness from  a  shareholder  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  capital — 

"(i)  section  118  shall  not  apply,  but 

"(11)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated 
as  having  satisfied  the  indebtedness  with  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  shareholder's 
adjusted  basis  in  the  indebtedness. 

"(C)  Exception  for  certain  securities. — 
Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  evidence  of  indebtedness — 

"(1)  which  had  interest  coupons  or  was 
in  registered  form  on  the  later  of — 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  incurring  of  the  Indebtedness, 
or 

"(H)  October  1. 1979.  and 

"(11)  which  constitutes  a  security  for 
purposes  of  section  354. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
Interest  which  has  accrued  on  the  indebt- 
edness. 

"(D)  Stock  of  parent  corporation. — ^For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  stock  of  a  corpo- 
ration in  control  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  368(c) )  of  the  debtor  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  stock  of  the  debtor  cor- 
poration. 

"(E)  Treatment  of  successor  corpora- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'debtor  corporation'  includes  a  suc- 
cessor corporation. 

"(2)  Partnership  rule. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules 
similar  to  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (D),  and 
(E)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indebtedness  of  a  partnership." 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  1017. — Section 
1017  (relating  to  discharge  of  indebtedness) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"sec.  1017.  discharge  of  indebtedness. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — If — 

"(1)  an  amount  Is  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  subsection  (a)  of  section  108 
(relating  to  discharge  of  indebtedness),  and 

"(3)  under  subsection  (b)(2)(D),  (b)(S), 
or  (c)(1)(A)  of  section  106,  any  portion  of 
such  amount  is  to  be  applied  to  reduce  basis, 


then  such  portion  shall  be  applied  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  basis  of  any  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
following  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  dis- 
charge occurs. 

"(b)  Amount  and  Properties  Determinis 
Under  Regulations. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  amount  of  reduc- 
tion to  be  applied  under  subsection  (a)  (not 
in  excess  of  the  portion  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)),  and  the  particular  properties  the 
bases  of  which  are  to  be  reduced,  shall  be  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  Limitation  in  title  ii  cases  or  in- 
solvency.— ^In  the  case  of  a  discharge  to 
wlilch  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
106(a)  (1)  applies,  the  reduction  in  basts  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  bases  of  the 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer  immediately 
after  the  discbarge,  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
taxpayer  immediately  after  the  discharge. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  reduction  In  basis  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion under  section  108(b)  (5) . 

"(3)  Certain  reduction  may  only  be  made 

IN  THE  basis  of  DEPRECIABLB  PROPERTY. 

"(A)  In  general. — ^Any  amount  which  un- 
der subsection  (b)(5)  or  (c)(1)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 108  is  to  be  applied  to  reduce  basis  shall 
be  applied  only  to  reduce  the  bEisis  of  depre- 
ciable property  held  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Depreciable  property. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'depreciable  prop- 
erty' means  any  property  of  a  character  sub- 
ject to  the  allowance  for  depreciation,  but 
only  if  a  basis  reduction  under  subsection 
(a)  will  reduce  the  amount  of  depreciation 
or  amortization  which  otherwise  would  be 
allowable  for  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing such  reduction. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  partnership  inter- 
ests.— Any  interest  of  a  partner  in  a  partner- 
ship shall  be  treated  as  depreciable  property 
to  the  extent  of  such  partner's  proportionate 
Interest  in  the  depreciable  property  held  by 
such  partnership. 

"(c)   Special  Rules. — 

"  ( 1 )  Reduction  not  to  be  made  in  exempt 
PROPERTY. — In  the  case  of  an  amount  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  section  108 
(a)(1)(A),  no  reduction  In  basis  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  In  the  basis  of  prop- 
erty which  the  debtor  treats  as  exempt  prop- 
erty under  section  523  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Adjustment  in  basis  of  partnership 
interest  must  be  reflected  in  basis  of 
partnership  ASSETS. — ^Any  reduction  in  the 
basis  of  a  partner's  interest  in  a  partnership 
under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  discharge 
of  Indebtedness  of  the  partnership  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  basis  of  the  partnership  property  with 
respect  to  such  partner. 

"(3)  Reductions  in  basis  not  treated  as 
DISPOSITIONS. — ^For  purposes  of  this  title,  a 
reduction  in  basis  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(d)  Recapture  of  Reductions. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  section 
1245  and  1260— 

"(A)  any  property  the  basis  of  which  is  re- 
duced under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as 
section  1245  property  or  section  1350  prop- 
erty (whichever  is  appropriate),  and 

".(B)  any  reduction  under  this  section 
shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction  allowed  for 
depreciation. 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  section  laso. — ^For 
purposes  of  section  1260(b) .  the  determina- 
tion of  what  would  have  been  the  deprecia- 
tion adjustments  under  the  straight  line 
method  shall  be  made  as  if  there  had  been 
no  reduction  under  this  section." 


(c)  Amendment  of  Section  111. — Section 
111  (relating  to  recovery  of  bad  debts,  prior 
taxes,  and  delinquency  amounts)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Increase  in  Carryover  Trbatkd  as 
YtELDiNc  Tax  Beneftt. — ^For  purpoaea  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b),  an  increase 
in  a  carryover  which  has  not  expired  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reduction  in  tax." 

(d)  Amendment  of  Section  383. — Section 
382  (relating  to  special  Umitatiooa  on  net 
operating  loss  carryover) ,  as  in  effect  bef(x« 
its  amendment  by  section  806  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subaec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Certain  Stock  Rxceited  roa  Indbbt- 


"(1)  Subsection  (a). — ^For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  stock  in  the  corporation  which 
is  acquired  by  a  security  holder  or  creditor 
In  exchange  for  the  extinguishment  or  re- 
linquishment (In  whole  or  In  part)  of  a  claim 
against  the  corporation  In  a  title  11  or  simi- 
lar case  (within  the  meaning  of  sectlcm  368 
(a)  (3)  (A) )  shall  be  treated  as  not  acquired 
by  purchase,  unless  the  claim  was  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  stock. 

"(2)  Subsection  (b) . — FOr  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b).  a  creditor  who  receives  stock  In 
a  reorganization  described  in  section  368(a) 
(1)  (Q)  shaU  be  treated  as  a  stockholder  Im- 
mediately before  the  reorganization." 

(e)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  703  (relating 
to  elections  of  the  partnership)  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(b)  Elections  of  the  Partnership. — Any 
election  affecting  the  computation  of  taxa- 
ble Income  derived  from  a  partnership  shall 
be  made  by  the  partnership,  except  that  any 
election  under — 

"(1)  section  67(c)   (defining  net  lease). 

"(3)  subsection  (b)  (6)  or  (d)  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 106  (relating  to  Income  from  discharge 
of  indebtedness), 

"(3)  section  163(d)  (relating  to  limitation 
of  Interest  on  investment  indebtedness), 

"(4)  section  617  (relating  to  deductlMi  and 
recapture  of  certain  mining  exploration  ex- 
penditures) ,  <» 

"(5)  section  901  (relating  to  taxes  of  for- 
eign countries  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States), 
ShaU  be  made  by  each  partner  separatrty." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  sectlMi  118  (relating 
to  cross  reference)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(c)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  basis  of  property  acquired  by  a 
corporation  through  a  contribution  to  Its 
capital,  see  section  632. 

"(2)  For  special  rules  in  the  case  of  con- 
tributions of  Indebtedness,  see  section  106 
(f)(1)(B)." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1033  (relat- 
ing to  basis)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  basis  of  property  acquired  by  a 
corporation  In  certain  exchanges  tor  Its 
stock,  see  section  363. 

"(2)  For  special  rules  in  the  case  of  trans- 
fers of  stock  in  satisfactlan  of  IndebtednsM, 
see  section  108(f)  (1)  (A)." 

SEC.   3.  RTTLES  RXLATINO  TO  TITLX   11   CASB  FOR 
INDTVISUALS. 

(a)  In  General. — 

(1)  ADorrioN  OF  RULES. — Chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  nOTmal  Uxes  and  surtasM)  ts 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  V— lltle  11  Cases 

"Sec.  1398.  Rules  reUtlng  to  indlYlduals' 
title  11  cases. 

"Sec.  1399.  No  separate  taxable  entitles 
for  partnerships,  corporations,  etc. 
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DOES   NOT   APPLT    WBBKX   CASE 

-This  section  shall  not  apply 
chapter  7  or  11  of  title  11 
States  Code  is  dismissed. 

DOES    NOT   APPLY   AT   PARTNER- 

-Por    purposes     of    subsection 
shall  not  be  treated  as 
but  the  interest  in  a  part- 
debtor  who  is  an  individual 
into  account  under  this  sec- 
manner  as  any  other  inter- 


treated  as  a  return  made  under  paragraph 
(1»  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  443. 

"(4)  Commencement  date  depined. — Vot 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'com- 
mencement date'  means  the  day  on  which 
the  case  under  title  U  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  which  this  section  applies  com- 
mences. 

"(6)   Cross  references. — 

"(A)  For  allowance  of  1  change  of  accoimt- 
Ing  period  by  the  estate  without  consent  of 
Secretary,  see  subsection  (J)(l). 

"(B)  For  other  rules  relating  to  change  of 
accounting  period  by  the  debtor  or  by  the 
estate,  see  section  443. 

"(e)  Treatment  op  Income,  Deductions. 
AND  Credits. — 

"(1)  Estate's  share  op  debtor's  income. 

The  gross  Income  of  the  estate  for  each  tax- 
able year  shall  Include  the  gross  income  of 
the  debtor  to  which  the  estate  is  entitled 
under  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Debtor's  share  op  debtor's  income. 

The  gross  income  of  the  debtor  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  include  any  item  to  the 
extent  that  such  Item  is  included  in  the  gross 
Income  of  the  estate  by  reason  of  paragraph 


con  mencement 
se<ond 


■ — The   first   taxable   year  of 
end  on  the  same  day  as  the 
the  debtor  which  Includes 
date. 

RULE  FOR  DEBTORS. — ExCCpt 

paragraph    (3) ,  the  taxable 
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to  the  caae  under  title   11 
States  Code  to  which  this 
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subparagraph   (A)(1).  Any  such  elec- 
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(M. 
Annua  jzation 


. — For    purposes    of 

(c),  and  (d)  of  section  443, 

either  of  the  taxable  years 

Bubparagraph   (A)    abaU  be 


(!)• 

••(3)  Division  op  debtor's  deductions  and 
cREDrrs.— Each  Item  If  deduction  or  credit  of 
the  debtor  which  U  properly  associated  with 
gross  Income  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction  or  credit  of 
the  estate. 

•*(4)    Rule    for    making    determinations 

WTTH     respect     TO     DEDUCTIONS,     CREDTTS      AND 

EMPLOTMENT  TAXES.— Except  B8  Otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  any  amount  paid  or  incurred 
by  the  estate — 

'•(A)  Is  allowable  as  a  deducUon  or  credit 
under  this  chapter,  or 

••(B)  Is  wages  for  purposes  of  subtitle  C, 
Shall  be  made  as  If  the  amount  were  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  debtor  and  as  If  the  debtor 
were  still  engaged  In  the  trades  and  busi- 
nesses, and  m  the  activities,  the  debtor  was 
engaged  in  before  the  commencement  of  the 
case. 

"(f)      TREATMENT     OP    TRANSFERS     BETWEEN 

DEBTOR  AND  ESTATE. 

"(1)     TRANSFER    TO    ESTATE    NOT    TREATED    AS 

TRANSFER.— A  transfer  (other  than  by  sale  or 
exchange)  of  an  asset  from  the  debtor  to  the 
estate  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  transfer  for 
purposes  of  any  provision  of  this  title  asslen- 
ing  tax  consequences  to  a  transfer  and  the 
estate  shall  be  treated  as  the  debtor  would 
be  treated  with  respect  to  such  asset. 

"(2)    TRANSFER   PROM  ESTATE   TO  DEBTOR  NOT 

TREATED  AS  TRANSFER.— In  the  csse  Of  a  termi- 
nation of  the  estate,  a  transfer  (other  than  by 
^  t^  "■  *«£*»»nKe)  of  an  asset  from  the  estate 
to  the  debtor  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  trans- 
fer for  purposes  of  any  provision  of  thte  title 
assigning  tax  consequences  to  a  transfer,  and 
the  debtor  shall  be  treated  as  the  estate 
would  be  treated  with  respect  to  such  asset, 
(g)  Estate  Succeeds  to  Tax  Attribotes 
OP  DEBTOR.— The  estate  shall  succeed  to  and 
taice  Into  account  the  following  items  (de- 
termined as  of  the  first  day  of  the  debtor's 
oTtn^a^Zr-  '''"=''  ''''  "^  commences) 

"(1)  Net  opkrating  loss  carryovers. — The 
net  operating  loss  carryovers  determined  un- 
der section  173. 

"(3)  Cbarttable  contributions  carrt- 
^^.TT?*  carryover  of  excess  charitable 
W  (1)         **'  «lete"nlned  under  section  170 

••(3)  Recovery  exclusion.— Any  recovery 
exclusion  under  section  in  (relating  to  re- 
covery Of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delin- 
quency amounts) . 

"(4)   CREDrr  carryovers,  etc.— The  carrv- 

»>f.?H  "i  VI  *"***"'  *"'*  »"  other  Items 
which,  but  for  the  commencement  of  the 
case,  would  be  required  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count  by  the  debtor  with  respect  to  any 
credit. 


'•  (6)  Capital  loss  carryovers. — ^The  capital 
loss  carryover  determined  under  section  1313. 
"(6)  Basis,  holding  period,  and  charac- 
ter OF  ASSETS. — In  the  case  of  any  asset  ac- 
quired (other  than  by  sale  or  exchange)  by 
the  estate  from  the  debtor,  the  basis,  hold- 
ing period,  and  character  it  had  In  the  hands 
of  the  debtor. 

"  (7)  Method  of  accounting. — ^The  method 
of  accounting  used  by  the  debtor. 

•■(8)  Other  attributes. — Other  tax  at- 
tributes of  the  debtor,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  piuposes  of  this  section. 

'•(h)  Administration,  Liquidation,  and 
Reorganization   Expenses;    Carryovers   and 

Carrybacks  of  Certain  Excess  Expenses. 

••(1)  Administration,  liquidation,  and  Re- 
organization expenses. — Any  administrative 
expense  allowed  under  section  603  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  any  fee  or 
charge  assessed  against  the  estate  under 
chapter  123  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  the  extent  not  disallowed  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction. 

"(3)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  excess 
administrative  costs,  etc..  to  estate  taxable 
years. — 

"(A)  Deduction  allowed. — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  (I) 
the  administrative  expense  carryovers  to 
such  year,  plus  (11)  the  administrative  ex- 
pense carrybacks  to  such  year. 

"(B)  Administrative  expense  loss  etc. — ^If 
a  net  operating  loss  would  be  created  or  In- 
creased for  any  estate  taxable  year  If  section 
172(c)  were  applied  without  the  modifica- 
tion contained  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
173(d),  then  the  amount  of  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  so  created  (or  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  net  operating  loss)  shall  be  an 
administrative  expense  loss  for  such  taxable 
year  which  shall  be  an  administrative  ex- 
pense carryback  to  each  of  the  3  preceding 
taxable  years  and  an  administrative  expense 
carryover  to  each  of  the  succeeding  taxable 
years. 

"(C)  Determination  op  amount  carried 
to  each  taxable  year. — The  portion  of  any 
administrative  expenses  loss  which  may  be 
carried  to  any  other  taxable  year  shall  be 
determined  under  section  172(b)(3).  except 
that  for  each  taxable  year  the  computation 
under  section  173(b)  (2)  with  respect  to  the 
net  operating  loss  shall  be  made  before  the 
computation  under  this  paragraph. 

•'(D)  Administrative  expense  deductions 
ALLOWED  ONLY  TO  ESTATE. — The  deductlons 
allowable  under  this  chapter  solely  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (1).  and  the  deduction  pro- 
vided by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
shall  be  allowable  only  to  the  estate. 

"(i)    Debtor  Succeeds  to  Tax  Attributes 
op  Estate. — In  the  case  of  a  termination  of 
an  estate,  the  debtor  shall  succeed  to  and 
take  Into  account  the  items  referred  to  In 
paragraj)hs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4).   (6).  and  (6) 
of  subsection    (g)    In  a  manner  similar  to 
that  provided  in  such  paragraphs  (but  tak- 
ing into  accotmt  that  the  transfer  is  from 
the  estate  to  the  debtor  instead  of  from  the 
debtor  to  the  estate).  In  addition,  the  debt- 
or shall  succeed  to  and  take  Into  account 
the  other  tax  attributes  of  the  estate,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(J)  Other  Special  Rules. — 
"(1)  Change  of  accounting  period  with- 
out APPROVAL. — Notwithstanding  section  443, 
the  estate  may  change  Its  annual  account- 
ing period  one  time  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary. 
••(3)  Treatment  op  certain  carrybacks. — 
'•(A)    Carrybacks    from    estate. — If    any 
carryback  year  of  the  estate  is  a  taxable  year 
before  the  estate's  first   taxable  year,  the 
carryback  to  such  carryback  year  shall  be 
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taken  into  account  for  the  debtor's  taxable 
year  corresponding  to  the  carryback  year. 

"(B)  Carrybacks  prom  debtor's  activi- 
nzs. — The  debtor  may  not  carry  back  to  a 
taxble  year  before  the  debtor's  taxable  year 
in  wliich  the  case  commences  any  carryback 
from  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  case 
commences. 

"(C)  Carryback  and  carryback  year  de- 
fined.— ^Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  Carryback. — ^The  term  'carryback' 
means  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  under 
section  173  or  a  carryback  of  any  credit  pro- 
vided by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A. 

"(11)  Carryback  year. — The  term  'carry- 
back year'  means  tbe  taxable  year  to  which  a 
carryback  is  carried. 

"sec.    1399.    NO  SEPARATE  TAXABLE  ENTITIES  FOR 
partnerships.  CORPORATIONS, 

ETC. 

"Except  in  any  case  to  which  section  1398 
applies,  no  separate  taxable  entity  shall  re- 
sult from  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
Item: 

"Subchapter  V.  Title  11  cases." 

"Subchapter  V.  Title  11  cases." 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  0013  (relat- 
ing to  persons  required  to  make  returns  of 
income)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Every  estate  of  an  individual  under 
chapter  7  or  11  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  bankruptcy)  the 
gross  income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year 
Is  $3,700  or  more." 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6012(b)  (re- 
lating to  returns  of  estates  and  trusts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  estate  or  a 
trust"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
estate,  a  trust,  or  an  estate  of  an  individual 
under  chapter  7  or  11  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(c)   Disclosure  op  Returns. — 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6103  (relat- 
ing to  confidentiality  and  disclosure  of  re- 
turns and  return  information)  is  amended 
V)y  striking  out  paragraph  (4).  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(6)  and  (7),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(4)  Title  ii  cases  and  receiversrip  pro- 
ceedings.— If — 

"(A)  there  is  a  triistee  In  a  title  II  case  in 
which  the  debtor  Is  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  return  is  filed,  or 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  property  of 
the  person  wrtth  respect  to  whom  the  return 
is  filed  is  m  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
such  return  or  returns  for  prior  years  of 
such  person  shall,  upon  written  request,  be 
open  to  Inspection  by  or  disclosure  to  such 
tr\istee  or  receiver,  but  only  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  trustee  or  receiver.  In  his  fi- 
duciary capacity,  has  a  material  Interest 
which  will  be  affected  by  Information  con- 
tained therein. 

"(5)  Individual's  title  ii  case. — 

••(A)  In  general. — In  any  case  to  which 
section  1398  applies  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  section  1398(b)(1)),  any  return  of 
the  debtor  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
case  commenced  or  any  preceding  taxable 
year  shall,  upon  written  request,  be  open  to 
inspection  by  or  disclosure  to  the  trustee  In 
such  case. 

"(B)  Return  op  estate  available  to 
DEBTOR. — Any  return  of  an  estate  In  a  case  to 
which  section  1398  applies  shall,  upon  writ- 
ten request,  be  open  to  inspection  by  or  dls- 
closive  to  the  debtor  In  such  case. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  involuntary 
cases. — In  an  Involuntary  case,  no  disclosure 
shall  be  made  under  subparagraph  (A)  until 
the  order  for  relief  has  been  entered  by  the 


court  having  Jurisdiction  of  such  case  unless 
such  court  finds  that  such  disclosure  is  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  an  order  for  relief  should  be 
entered." 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  6103(e)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (4)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(4).  or  (6)". 

(d)  Technical  Amendment. — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  443  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ence) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"For  returns  for  a  period  of  leas  than  13 
months  In  the  case  of  a  debtor's  election  to 
terminate  a  taxable  year,  see  section  1398(d) 
(3)(E)." 

sec.  4.  CORPORATE  REORGANIZATION  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Certain  Transfers  in  Tttle  11  or  Simi- 
lar Cases  To  Be  Included  in  Definition  op 
Reorganization. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
368(a)  (defining  reorganization)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  a  transfer  by  a  corporation  of  all  or 
part  of  its  assets  to  another  corporation  in  a 
title  11  or  similar  case;  but  only  If,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan,  stock  or  securities  of  the 
corporation  to  which  the  assets  are  trans- 
ferred are  distributed  in  a  transaction  which 
qualifies  under  section  354,  355,  or  356." 

(b)  Additional  Rules  for  Coordinating 
Tttle  11  and  Similar  Cases  With  the  Gen- 
eral Reorganization  Rules. — Section  368(a) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)   Additional  RULES  RELATING  TO  TTTLE  11 

AND  SIMILAR  CASES. 

"(A)  Title  ii  or  similar  case  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'title  11 
or  similar  case'  means — 

"(1)  a  case  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or 

"(11)  a  receivership,  foreclosure,  or  similar 
proceeding  in  a  Federal  or  State  court. 

"(B)  Transfer  op  assets  in  title  ii  or 
siMiLAB  case. — ^In  applying  paragraph  (1) 
(O).  a  transfer  of  the  assets  of  a  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  made  in  a  title  11  or  simi- 
lar case  if  and  only  if — 

"(1)  such  corporation  is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  In  such  case,  and 

"(11)  the  transfer  Is  pursuant  to  a  plan  of 
reorganization  approved  by  the  court. 

"(C)    Reorganizations   qualifying   under 

PARAGRAPH     ( 1 )  (G)     AND    ANOTHER    PROVISION. 

If  a  transaction  would  (but  for  this  subpara- 
graph) qualify  both — 

"(1)  under  subparagraph  (O)  of  paragraph 
(1).  and 

"(11)  under  any  other  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  under  section  333  or  361. 
then,  for  purposes  of  this  subchapter  (other 
than  section  357(c)(1)).  such  transaction 
shall  be  treated  as  qualifying  only  under 
subparagraph  (G)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(D)  Agency  receivership  proceedings 
which  involve  financial  institutions. — 
For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
In  the  case  of  a  receivership,  foreclosure,  or 
similar  proceeding  before  a  Federal  or  State 
agency  involving  a  financial  institution  to 
which  section  586  or  593  applies,  the  agency 
shall  be  treated  as  a  court. 

"(E)  Application  op  paragraph  <2)  <e) 
(11) . — In  the  case  of  a  title  11  or  similar  case, 
the  requirement  of  clause  (11)  of  paragraph 
(2)  (E)  shall  be  treated  as  met  if — 

"(1)  no  former  shareholder  of  the  surviv- 
ing corporation  received  any  consideration 
for  his  stock,  and 

"(11)  the  former  creditors  of  the  surviv- 
ing corporation  exchanged,  for  an  amount 
of  voting  stock  of  the  controlling  corporation, 
debt  of  the  surviving  corporation  which  had 
a  fair  market  value  equal  to  80  perecnt  or 
more  of  the  total  fair  market  value  of  the 
debt  of  the  surviving  corporation." 

(c)  Transfers  of  Assets  to  Subsidiaries. — 
Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  368(a)  (2)   (re- 


lating to  transfers  of  assets  or  stock  to  8Ub> 
sldiarles  in  certain  paragraph  (1)(A),  (I) 
(B).  and  (1)(C)  cases)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  TIUKaFBRS  OP  ASSETS  or  stock  TO  SOB- 

SIDIARIXB  in  certain  paragraph  (11(A).   ( 1 )  (BI  , 

(1)  (C).  AND  (1)  (c>  CASES. — A  transactloti  oth- 
erwise qualifying  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 
(l)(B).  or  (1)(C)  shall  not  be  dlsquallfled 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  part  or  all  of  tbe 
assets  or  stock  which  were  acquired  In  tbe 
transaction  are  transferred  to  a  oorporatliMi 
controlled  by  the  corporation  acquiring  such 
assets  or  stock.  A  similar  rule  shall  apply 
to  a  transaction  otherwise  qualifying  under 
paragraph  (1)(0)  where  the  requirements 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
354(b)  ( 1 )  are  met  with  respect  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  assets  or  stock." 

(d)  Use  op  Stock  op  Controllinc  Corpo- 
ration.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  368 
(a)  (3)  (reUtlng  to  use  of  stock  of  control- 
Ung  corporation  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  c«a«) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Use  of  stock  of  (mntrollino  corpo- 
ration    IN      PARAGRAPH      (t)(A)      AND      (IXOt 

CASES. — The  aequlsltlcm  by  one  corporatl(»i, 
in  exchange  for  stock  of  a  corporation  (re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  as  'controlling 
corporation")  which  is  in  control  of  the  ac- 
quiring ciorporatlon.  of  substantially  aU  of 
the  properties  of  another  corporation  shall 
not  disqualify  a  transaction  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  or  (l)(0)  of— 

"(I)  no  stock  of  the  acquiring  corporation 
Lb  used  In  the  transaction,  and 

"(11)  In  tbe  case  of  a  transaction  under 
paragraph  (1)(A),  such  transaction  would 
have  qualified  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  had 
the  merger  been  into  the  controlling  corpo- 
ration."   

(e)  Treatment  of  Property  Attributable 
TO  Accrued  Interest. —  ^^ 

(1)  Amendment  op  section  354. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  354  (relating  to  exchanges 
of  stocks  and  securities  in  certain  reorgani- 
zations) Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
gn^rtis  (3)  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  tbe  following: 

"(3)   IjMirATIONS. —  

"(A)  Exc^s  principal  amount. — Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  if— 

"(I)  the  principal  amotmt  of  any  such 
securities  received  exceeds  the  principal 
amount  of  any  such  securities  surrendered. 

or  _..... 

"(11)  any  such  securities  are  received  and 
no  such  securities  are  surrendered. 

"(B)  Property  attributable  to  accrued 
•  interest.— Neither  paragraph  (1)  nor  so 
much  of  section  356  as  relates  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  any  stock, 
securities,  or  other  i«t3perty  received  Is  at- 
tributable to  interest  which  has  accrued  on 
securities  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the 
holder's  holding  period. 

"(3)  Cross  REPISENOS. — 

"(A)  For  treatment  erf  the  exchange  if  any 
property  Is  received  which  Is  not  permitted 
to  be  received  under  this  subsection  (in- 
cluding an  excess  principal  amount  of  se- 
curities  received  over  securities  surrender^, 
but  not  including  property  to  which  para- 
graph (3)  (B)  applies),  see  section  366. 

"(B)  For  treatment  of  accrued  interest  in 
the  case  of  an  exchange  described  In  para- 
graph (3)(B).  see  section  61." 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  sss. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  355  (relating  to  dlatrtbn- 
tlon  of  stock  and  securities  of  a  contrcSled 
corporation)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
therof  the  following: 

"(3)  LiMITATIOltS. — 

"(A)  Excess  principal  am<»unt. — ^Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  If— 

"(I)  the  principal  amount  of  the  securities 
In  the  eontrtHled  corporation  which  are  re- 
ceived exceeds  tbe  principal  amount  of  Um 
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are  surrendared  In  coxmec- 
dlstributlon.  or 

In  the  controlled  oorpora- 

and  no  securities  are  sur- 

coonectlon  wltb  such  dlstribu- 


370.  TnL^ONATTON  OF  PA«T. 

Rm*. — Except  as  provided 

(bK  this  part  shall  not  apply 

which  is  begun  after  Sep- 


— Subsection     (a)     shall 
subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
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_    out   "subparagraph    (A). 

only  if  the  requirements  of 
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TSCRKtCAL    AMD    CONFORMINC    AMEND- 

Paragriphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  354 
to  exception  to  general  rule  on 
stock  and  securities  in  certain 
1)  each  amended  by  strildng 
ii68(a)(l)(D)"  and  inserting  in 
subparagraph  (D)  or  (G)  of 
(1)". 

(2)  of  section  367(c)  (relat- 
in  excess  of  basis)  is  amend- 
ipllows: 

.—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
:change — 

wljlch  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 


"(B)  to  which  section  371  or  374  applies,  or 
"(C)  which  is  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  section 
368(a)(1)(G)  where  no  former  shareholder 
of  the  transferor  corporation  receives  any 
consideration  for  his  stock." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  368(a) 
defining  reorganization)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  368  (defining 
party  to  reorganization)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (1)(C)"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(l)(C),or  (l)(G)",and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)(A)" 
in  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph   (1)(A)   or  (1)(G)". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  I  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  item  relating  to  section 
371  the  following  new  Item: 

•'Sec.  370.  Termination  of  part." 

Sec.    5.    Misceixaneous    Corporate    Amend- 
ments. 

(a)  Exception  From  Personal  Holding 
Company  Tax  for  Corporations  in  Title  11 
or  Similar  Cases. — Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 542  (relating  to  exceptions  from  defini- 
tion of  personal  holding  company)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••;  and"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  a  corporation  which  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  coiun^  in  a  title  11  or  sim- 
ilar case  ^within  the  meaning  of  section 
368(a)(3)(A))  unless  a  major  piirpose  of 
instituting  or  continuing  such  case  is  the 
avoidance  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
541." 

(b)  Redemption  of  Stock  Isstted  in  Rail- 
road Reorganizations. — 

(1)  Ir  GENERAi — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
302  (relating  to  redemptions  treated  as  ex- 
changes) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (4)  and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(5)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(2^  Conforming  amendments. — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(2),  (3),  or  (4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2),  or  (3)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  302(b) )  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1))  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "(2),  (3),  or  (4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  or  (3)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "(1),  (2),  or  (4)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  or  (2)". 

(c)  Section  337  To  Applt  Where  Liqitid- 
ATING  Corporation  Is  Insolvent. — Section 
337  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on  sales  or  ex- 
changes in  connection  with  certain  liquida- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)   Tttle  11  or  Similar  Cases. — 

"(1)   In  general. — If — 

"(A)  a  corporation  in  a  title  11  or  similar 
ca^e  (within  the  meaning  of  section  368(a) 
(3)  (A) )  adopts  a  plan  of  complete  liquida- 
tion ^ter  the  commencement  of  such  case, 

"(B)  all  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation 
are  transferred  to  creditors  within  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  case,  and 

"(C)  no  shareholder  of  the  corporation 
receives  any  consideration  for  his  stock, 
then  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
exchanges  by  the  corporation  of  property 
within  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(2)  No  NONRECOCNITTON  FOR  PEOPEETT  AC- 
qtriRED  AFTER  PLAN  IS  ADOPTED. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — ^For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'property'  does  not 
Include  any  item  acquired  on  or  after  the 


date  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  plan  of  liquida- 
tion. 

"(B)  Coordination  with  sttbsection  (b) 
(2). — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b),  if  (but  for  this  subparagraph) 
an  item  would  be  treated  as  described  both 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and 
m  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)(1),  such  item  shall  be  treated  aa  de- 
scribed only  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)." 

(d)  Estate  of  Individual  in  Tttle  ii  Case 
PERMrrns  To  Be  Shareholder  of  Subchap- 
ter S  Corporation. — Section  1371  (defining 
small  business  corporation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  Estate  of  Individual  in  Title  11  Case 
Mat  Be  Shareholder. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2) ,  the  term  'estate'  Includes  the 
estate  of  an  Individual  in  a  case  imder  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code." 

(e)  Amendments  OF  Section  351. — 

(1)  Section  351  (relating  to  transfer  to 
corporation  controlled  by  transferor)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f )  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Services,  Certain  Indebtedness,  and 
Accrued  Interest  Not  Treated  as  Prop- 
erty.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  stock  or 
securities  issued  for — 

"(1)  Services. 

"(2)  Indebtedness  of  the  transferee  corpo- 
ration which  is  not  evidenced  by  a  security, 
or 

"(3)  Interest  on  Indebtedness  of  the  trans- 
feree corporation  which  accrued  on  or  after 
the  beginning  of  the  transferor's  holding  pe- 
riod for  the  debt, 

shall  not  be  considered  as  Issued  In  return 
for  property. 

"(e)  Exceptions. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  'DlANSFER  OF  PROPERTY  TO  AN  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY. — A  transfer  of  property  to  an 
Investment  company. 

"(2)  Title  ii  or  similar  case. — A  transfer 
of  property  of  a  debtor  pursuant  to  a  plan 
while  the  debtor  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  in  a  title  11  or  similar  case  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  368(a)(3)(A)),  to 
the  extent  that  the  stock  or  securities  re- 
ceived In  tbe  exchange  is  tised  to  satisfy  the 
Indebtness  of  such  debtor." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  351  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(f)  Effects  on  Earnings  and  Profits. — 
Section  312  (relating  to  effect  on  earnings 
and  profits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Discharge  of  Indebtedness  Income. — 
The  earnings  and  profits  of  a  corporation 
shall  not  include  Income  from  the  discharge 
of  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
applied  to  reduce  basis  under  section  1017." 

SEC.   e.   CHANGES   IN  TAX   PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Suspension  of  Running  of  Period  of 
Limitations  During  Title  11  Cases. — Sec- 
tion 6503  (relating  to  suspension  of  running 
of  period  of  limitation)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (1)  as  subsection  (j) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(I)  Cases  Under  TrrLE  11  of  the  United 
States  Code. — The  running  of  the  period  of 
limitations  provided  in  section  6501  or  6502 
on  the  making  of  assessments  or  collection 
shall,  in  a  case  imder  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  be  suspended  for  the  period 
during  which  the  Secretary  Is  prohibited  by 
reason  of  such  case  from  making  the  assess- 
ment or  from  collecting  and — 

"(1)  for  assessment,  60  days  thereafter, 
and 

"(2)  for  collection,  6  months  there- 
after." 

(b)  Coordination  of  Deficienct  Proced- 
ures With  Title   11   Cases. — Section   6213 
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(relating  to  restrictions  applicable  to  de- 
ficiencies; petition  to  Tax  Court)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (f )  and  (g)  as 
subsections  (g)  and  (h). respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (e)  tbe  f (blowing 
new  subsection: 
"(f)  Coordination  Wtth  Title  11. — 
"(1)  Suspension  of  running  of  period  for 

FILING    PETITION    IN    TITLE     II    CASES. In    any 

case  under  title  11  of  tbe  United  States  Code, 
the  running  of  the  time  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  filing  a  petition  In  the  Tax 
Court  with  respect  to  any  deficiency  shall  be 
suspended  for  the  period  during  which  the 
debtor  is  prohibited  by  reason  of  suoh  case 
from  filing  a  petition  In  the  Tax  Court  with 
respect  to  such  deficiency,  and  for  60  days 
thereafter. 

"(2)  Certain  action  not  taken  into  ac- 
count.— For  purposes  of  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  subsection  (a),  the  filing 
of  a  proof  of  claim  or  request  for  payment 
(or  the  taking  of  any  other  action)  In  a 
case  under  title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  be  treated  as  action  prohibited  by 
such  second  sentence." 

(c)  Trustee  of  Debtor's  Estate  May  In- 
tervene IN  Tax  Court  Proceeding. — 

(1)  In  General. — Part  n  of  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  76  (relating  to  Tax  Court  pro- 
cedure) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
7464  as  section  7465  and  by  inserting  after 
section  7463  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.    7464.    Intervention    by    Trustee    of 
Debtor's  Estate. 

"The  trustee  of  the  debtor's  estate  In  any 
casi  under  title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code 
may  Intervene,  on  behalf  of  the  debtor's 
estate,  in  any  proceeding  before  the  Tax 
Court  to  which  the  debtor  Is  a  party." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  part  n  of  subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 76  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  7464  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  7464.  Intervention  by  trustee  of  debt- 
or's estate. 

"Sec.  7466.  Provisions  of  special  application 
to  transferees." 

(d)  Cross  References  to  Tax  Determina- 
tions IN  Tttle  11  Cases. — 

(1)  Amendment  of  section  t430. — Section 
7430  (relating  to  cross  references)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  For  determination  of  amount  of  any 
tax,  additions  to  tax,  etc.,  in  title  11  cases, 
see  section  505  of  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code." 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  esi2. — Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  6212(c)  (relating  to 
cross  references)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"For  provisions  allowing  determination  of 
tax  In  title  11  cases,  see  section  505(a)  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code." 

(3)  Amendment  of  section  e«i2. — Section 
6512  (relating  to  limitations  In  case  of  peti- 
tion to  Tax  Court)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  provisions  allowing  determination  of 
tax  in  title  11  cases,  see  section  505(a)  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code." 

(4)  Amendment  of  section  «s32. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6532  (relating  to  periods 
of  limitations  on  suits)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  substitution  of  120-day  period  for  the 
6-month  period  contained  in  paragraph  (1) 
In  a  tioe  11  case,  see  section  505(a)(2)  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code." 

(e)  Relief  from  Certain  Penalties  in 
TrrLE  II  Cases.— 

OXXVI 391— Part  6 


( 1 )  IM  CENEEAL. — Subchapter  A  of  chi4>ter 
68  (relating  to  additions  to  tbe  tax  and  addi- 
tional amounts)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  6657  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.   SSSS.  COORDINATION  WITH  TITLE    II 

"(a)  Certain  Failures  To  Pat  Tax. — No 
addition  to  the  tax  shall  be  made  under 
section  6651,  6654,  or  6655  for  failure  to 
make  timely  payment  of  tax  with  respect  to 
a  period  during  which  a  case  Is  pending  under 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code — 

"(1)  if  such  tax  was  Incurred  by  tbe  estate 
and  the  failure  occurred  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  the  court  finding  probable  Insufficiency  of 
funds  of  the  estate  to  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses, or 

"(2)  if— 

"(A)  sach  tax  was  incurred  by  the  debtor 
before  the  earlier  of  the  order  for  relief  or 
(in  the  Involuntary  case)  the  appointment 
of  a  trustee,  and 

"(B)  (i)  the  petition  was  filed  before  the 
due  date  prescribed  by  law  (Including  ex- 
tensions) for  filing  a  return  of  such  tax,  or 

"(ii)  the  date  for  making  the  addition  to 
the  tax  occurs  on  or  after  tbe  day  on  which 
the  petition  was  filed. 

"(b)  Exception  for  Collected  Taxes. — 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  liabil- 
ity for  an  addition  to  the  tax  which  arises 
from  the  failure  to  pay  or  deposit  a  tax 
withheld  or  collected  from  others  and  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  United  States." 

(2)  Clerical  abiendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  6657  the  following: 

"Sec.  6658.  Coordination  with  title  11." 

(f)  Credtt  Against  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Not  Reduced  in  Certain  Cases. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3302  (relating  to  credits 
against  unemployment  tax)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  by  the 
trustee  of  an  estate  under  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  if  the  failure  to  pay 
contributions  on  time  was  without  fault  by 
the  trustee,  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  '100  percent'  for  '90  percent'." 

(g)  Removal  of  Provision  for  Immediate 
Assessment  in  Certain  Title  11  Cases. — 

(1)  In  general. — Section  9671  (relating 
to  claims  for  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes 
in  bankruptcy  and  receiverahlp  proceedings) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"sec.  6871.  claims  FOR  INCOME,  ESTATE,  GIFT, 
AND  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES  IN 
RECEIVERSHIP  PROCEEDING,  ETC. 

"(a)  Immediate  Assessment  in  Receiver- 
ship Proceedings. — On  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  for  the  taxpayer  in  any  receivership 
proceeding  before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  any  deficiency  (together  with 
all  interest  additional  amounts,  and  addi- 
tions to  the  tax  provided  by  law)  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  req>ect  of  a  tax  imposed 
by  subtitle  A  or  B  or  by  chapter  41,  42,  43. 
44.  or  45  on  such  taxpayer  may,  despite  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  section  6213(a)  on 
assessments,  be  Immediately  assessed  if  such 
deficiency  has  not  theretofore  been  assessed 
In  accordance  with  law. 

"(b)  Immediate  Assessment  With  Respect 
TO  CntTAiN  Title  11  Cases. — ^Any  deficiency 
(together  with  all  Interest,  additional 
amounts,  and  additions  to  the  tax  provided 
by  law)  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  re- 
spect of  a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  or  B  or 
by  chapter  41.  42,  43,  or  44,  or  45  on — 

"(1)  the  debtor's  estate  in  a  case  under 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 

"(2)  the  debtor,  but  only  If  Ilmbllity  for 
such  tax  has  become  res  judicata  pursuant 
to  a  determination  in  a  case  under  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code,  may,  despite  tbe 
restrictions  imposed  by  section  6213(a)  on 


assessments,  be  Immediately  aaaesMd  if  such 
deficiency  has  not  theretofore  been  aaaessed 
in  accordance  with  law. 

"(c)  Claim  Filed  Desptte  PKmmnrr  ow 
Tax  Court  Proceedings. — In  tbe  caae  of  a 
tax  In^xMed  by  subtitle  A  or  B  or  by  chap- 
ter 41.  42,  43,  or  44,  or  46 — 

"(1)  claims  for  the  deficiency  and  for  In- 
terest, additional  amounts,  and  additions  to 
tbe  tax  may  be  presented,  for  adjudication 
in  accordance  wltb  law,  to  the  court  before 
which  the  receivership  proceeding  (or  the 
case  under  title  11  of  tbe  United  States 
Code)  Is  pending,  despite  the  pendency  of 
proceedings  for  the  redetennlnation  of  the 
deficiency  pursuant  to  a  petition  to  tbe  Tax 
Court;  but 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  receivership  proceed- 
ing, no  petition  for  any  such  redetermina- 
tion shall  be  filed  wltb  the  Tax  Court  after 
the  appointment  of  tbe  receiver." 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  6873. — Subeec- 
tlon  (a)  of  section  6873  (relating  to  unpaid 
claims)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  any 
proceeding  under  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act". 

(3)  Clerical  amendments. — 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  70  is  amended  by  striking  out 
tbe  Item  relating  to  section  6871  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6871.  Claims  for  Income,  estate,  gift, 
and  certain  excise  taxes  in  re- 
ceivership proceedings,  etc." 

(B)  Tbe  heading  at  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 70  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Subchapter  B — Receiverships.  Etc." 

(C)  Tbe  Item  relating  to  subchapter  B  in 
tbe  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter  70  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  B.  Receiverships,  Etc." 

(D)  The  beading  of  chapter  70  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Chapter  70 — JEOPARDY,  RBCEIVBB- 
SHIP8,  ETC." 

(E)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  70  In  tbe 
table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  F  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"Chapter  70.  JEOPARDY.  RSCKIVBa- 

SHIPS,  KTC." 
(h)  Repeal  of  Section  1018. — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1018  (relating  to 
adjustment  of  capital  structure  before  Sep- 
tember 22,  1938)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  item 
relating  to  section  1018. 

(I)  Technical  and  Conforminc  Akekd- 
ments. — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  <a  section  128  (reUtlng 
to  cross  references)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (9)  as  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8) ,  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  864  (reUtlng 
to  certain  railroad  reorganizations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "confirmed  under  sec- 
tion 1173  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission". 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  secti<»i  422(c)  (re- 
lating to  certain  transfers  by  Insolvent  in- 
dividuals) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "under 
tbe  Bankruptcy  Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code". 

(4)  Section  1023  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erences) Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2)  and  by  redeelgnatmg  paragraph 
(3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  «012(b)  (re- 
lating to  receivers,  trustees,  and  asslgneee  for 
corporations)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"trustee  in  bankruptcy  "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
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thereof  "trust«  >  In  a  caae  under  title  11  of 
the  United  Stat^  Code". 

t036  (relating  to  noUce  of 
executor  or  receiver)  Is 
amended  by  sthklng  out  "trustee  In  bank- 
ruptcy" and  Ins  trtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "trustee 
In  a  case  under  title  1 1  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

(7)  Paragrap:  t  (3)  of  section  616S(b)  (re- 
lating to  cross  references)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "b  knkruptcy  or". 

(8)  SubsectlCQ  (c)  of  section  6161  (relat- 
ing to  claims  in  bankruptcy  or  receivership 

amended — 

\g  out  "in  bankruptcy  or  re- 
ceivership proc«  edlngs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In  case  i  under  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  in  receivership  proceedings", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "BAMUirprcT  ob  Rx- 
cnvKxsHip  Peo<  i:edincs"  In  the  subsection 
heading  and  Ini  ertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Cases 
UifDDi  Tm-E  111  or  the  Ukfted  States  Code 
OK  m  REcnvExs^ip  Psocezdings". 

(9)  Paragrapi  (1)  of  section  6216  (relat- 
ing to  cross  references)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(1)  For  procedures  relating  to  reeclver- 
shlp  proceeding  i,  see  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
tOT  70.' 

(10)  (A)  Sectim  6336  (relating  to  cross 
references)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 

(4),  and  (5)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ihe  following: 

'(2)  For  excuslcn  of  tax  UabUlty  from 
discharge  In  a  ises  imder  title  11  of  the 
United  States  qode,  see  section  533  of  such 
title  11. 

'(3  For  reco^ltion  of  tax  liens  In  cases 
under  title  11a'  the  United  States  Code,  see 
section  54S  and  724  of  such  title  11. 

(4)  For  c6U«  ctlon  of  taxes  in  connectlcm 
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come  In  cases  i  nder  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  see  section  1338  of  such  title  11.' 
(B)   Section  ( 336  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragrap  is  (67  and  (7)  as  paragraphs 
(6)  and  (6).  rei  pectlvely. 

(11)  Paragr^li  (2)  of  section  6603(1)  (re- 
lating to  croas  references)  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"O)  Becelve^hlpa,  see  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  70 

(12)  Section  6872  (relating  to  suspension 
period  on  asseesi  aent)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  proce<  ling  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act"  and  by  in  lertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "any 
caae  vm&tr  titip  11  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

"(13)  Section]  7430  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(1)  the  followln  ;  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  For  excl  uslon  of  tax  liability  from 
discharge  In  cas^  under  title  1 1  of  the  United 
States  Code,  see  section  523  of  such  title  II. 
(S)  For  recoi  nltlon  of  tax  liens  in  cases 


the  United  States  Code,  see 
724  of  such  title  11. 
'(4)  For  eolle^lon  of  taxes  In  connection 
with  plans  for  ndlvlduals  with  regular  In- 
come In  cases  inder  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  see  lectlon  1328  of  such  title  11." 
(14)  Paragrap  li  (1)  of  section  7S08(d)  Is 
amended  by  str  king  out  "BAinaiirPTCT  and 
In  the  paragraph  heading 
and  Inserting  li    lieu  thereof  "cases  TJifon 
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31.  1980  (other  than  in  a  proceeding  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or  In  a  similar  Judicial 
proceeding,  commenced  before  October  1, 
1979). 

(b)  Fob  Section  3  (Relatinc  to  Rules 
RzxATiNo  to  TnxE  11  Cases  fob  iNDivm- 
TJALs) . — ^The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  to  any  bankruptcy  case  commenc- 
ing more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Fob  Section  4    (Relating  to  Cobpo- 

BATE  REOBGANIZATTON  PBOVISIONS)  . 

(1)  In  genebal. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  4  shall  apply  to  any  bankruptcy 
case  or  similar  judicial  proceeding  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  October  1.  1979. 

(2)  Exchanges  op  property  for  acckueo  in- 
TEBEST. — The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  4  (relating  to  treatment 
of  proi)erty  attributable  to  accrued  Interest) 
shall  also  apply  to  any  exchange — 

(A)  which  does  not  occur  In  a  proceeding 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or  similar  Judi- 
cial proceeding,  commenced  before  October  I, 
1979,  but 

(B)  which  occurs  after  December  31,  1980. 

(d)  Fob  Section  5  (Relating  to  Miscel- 
LANEOtrs  Corporate  Auendments)  . — 

(1)  Fob  subsection  (a)  (relating  to  ex- 
r.MPnoN  from  peksonal  holding  compant 
TAX) . — The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  section  5  shall  apply  to  any  bank- 
ruptcy case  or  similar  Judicial  proceeding 
commenced  on  or  after  October  1,  1979. 

(2)  For  SUBSECTION  (b)  (belating  to  bepeal 

OP    SPECIAL    treatment    FOR    CERTAIN    BAILBOAD 

REDEMPTIONS). — The  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (b)  of  section  5  shall  apply  to 
stock  which  Is  Issued  after  September  30,  1979 
(other  than  stock  Issued  pursuant  to  a  plan 
of  reorganization  approved  on  or  before  that 
date). 

(3)  Fob  subsection  (c)  (belating  to  appli- 
cation or  12-MONTH  liquidation  RULE)  . — ^The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5  shall  apply  to  any  bankruptcy  case  or 
similar  Judicial  proceeding  commenced  on  or 
after  October  1,  1979. 

(4)  Fob  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  peb- 
MmriNG  BANKBun^T  estate  to  be  subchapter 
s  sHABEHOLoni). — The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (d)  of  section  5  shall  apply  to  any 
bankruptcy  case  commendced  on  or  after 
October  1,  1979. 

(6)  Fob  subsection  (e)  (belating  to  ceb- 
tain  tbanspebs  to  controlled  cobpoba- 
tions)  . — The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  5  shall  apply  as  provided 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(6)  Fob  subsection  (f )  (relating  to  effect 
OF  debt  discharge  on  earnings  and  pbop- 
rrs). — The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(f)  of  section  5  shall  apnly  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Fob  SEcmoN  6  (Relating  to  Changes 
IN  Tax  Procedures)  . — The  amendments  made 
by  section  6  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1979,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  proceeding 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  commenced  before 
October  1,  1979. 

(f)  Depinitionb. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  Bankruptct  case. — The  term  "bank- 
ruptcy case"  means  any  case  under  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  (as  recodified  by 
Public  Law  95-698). 

(2)  Similar  judichal  pboceeding. — The 
term  "similar  Judicial  proceeding"  means  a 
receivership,  foreclosure,  or  similar  proceed- 
ing In  a  Federal  or  State  court  (as  modified 
by  section  368(a)  (3)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  CThair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosxenkowski)  . 
general  leave 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  HJl.  5043,  presently  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5043,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Tax  Act  of  1980,  deals  with  the 
Federal  income  tax  aspects  of  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency,  and  discharge  of 
indebtedness. 

In  1978,  the  95th  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  revise  and  modernize  the 
substantive  law  of  bankruptcy  as  well 
as  bankruptcy  court  procedures.  H.R. 
5043  completes  the  process  of  reviewing 
and  modernizing  Federal  bankruptcy 
laws  by  providing  rules  governing  the 
tax  aspects  of  bankruptcy. 

This  legislative  effort  began  with  the 
1973  report  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
Bankruptcy  laws,  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. That  report  recommended  changes 
and  clarifications  in  both  substantive 
niles  and  tax  rules  of  bankruptcy.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tax  bill  has  been  developed 
over  the  past  several  years  on  the  basis 
of  extensive  hearings,  studies,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  appropriate  tax  rules  for 
bankruptcy  and  related  tax  issues.  The 
bill  has  received  the  benefit  of  detailed 
and  thoughtful  comments  from  bar  as- 
sociation groups,  accounting  groups, 
bankruptcy  attorneys,  and  others  as  well 
as  from  the  Treasury  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  Justice 
Department. 

In  brief  sur-mary,  there  are  four 
principal  topics  covered  by  the  bill: 

First,  the  bill  coordinates  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  procedures 
with  rules  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1978  bankruptcy  law. 

Second,  the  bill  clarifies  Federal  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  the  bankruptcy 
estate  of  an  individual  debtor,  and  pro- 
vides rules  for  allocating  income  and 
deductions  between  the  debtor  and  the 

Third,  the  bill  gives  debtor  corpora- 
tions and  creditors  taking  over  such  cor- 
porations more  flexibility  in  structuring 
tax-free  reorganizations  and  more  favor- 
able rules  on  carryover  of  tax  attributes 
to  the  corporation  that  comes  out  of 
bankruptcy. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  rules  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  treatment  of  debt  dis- 
charge in  the  case  of  bankrupt  or  Insol- 
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vent  debtors,  and  makes  related  changes 
in  the  rules  of  present  law  for  cancella- 
tion of  indebtedness  in  the  case  of  sol- 
vent taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  describe  In 
more  detail  the  debt  discharge  rules  of 
the  bill,  since  these  rules  reflect  a  com- 
promise approach  which  was  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures  and  approved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

When  the  full  committee  first  con- 
sidered this  bill,  concerns  were  expressed 
about  some  provisions  then  in  the  bill 
concerning  the  Federal  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  debts  which  are  discharged  as 
part  of  a  bankruptcy  case  and  debts 
which  are  cancelled  in  transactions  out- 
side bankruptcy.  These  concerns  were 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards), 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee which  developed  the  1978  bank- 
ruptcy legislation.  As  a  result,  the  sub- 
committee reconsidered  and  modified  the 
debt  discharge  rules.  The  compromise 
approach  is  now  supported  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  as  providing 
a  fair  balance  between  flexibility  in 
bankruptcy  planning  and  legitimate  tax 
policy  concerns. 

In  the  case  of  debt  discharged  in 
bankruptcy,  the  compromise  approach 
allows  the  debtor  to  elect  to  apply  the 
debt  discharge  amount  first  to  reduce 
basis  in  depreciable  assets,  before  apply- 
ing any  excess  to  reduce  tax  attributes. 
In  the  case  of  a  solvent  debtor,  the  bill 
retains  the  election  under  sections  108 
and  1017  of  the  code,  permitting  reduc- 
tion in  asset  basis  instead  of  reporting 
ordinary  income  from  debt  cancellation, 
but  limits  basis  reduction  to  depreciable 
assets  only. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  com- 
promise approach  gives  flexibility  to  the 
debtor  to  accoimt  for  a  debt  discharge 
amount  in  a  manner  most  favorable  to 
the  debtor's  tax  situation.  For  example, 
a  bankrupt  debtor  which  wishes  to  re- 
tain net  operating  losses  will  be  able  to 
elect  to  reduce  asset  basis  in  depreciable 
property.  Similarly,  a  solvent  taxpayer 
can  continue  to  defer  recognition  of  in- 
come bv  electing  to  reduce  basis  of  de- 
preciable assets. 

At  the  same  time,  in  developing  the 
debt  discharge  rules  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  that  under  present  law, 
taxpayers  have  been  able  to  avoid  com- 
pletely, rather  than  to  defer,  the  tax 
consequences  of  debt  discharge.  For  ex- 
ample, present  law  permits  taxpayers  to 
reduce  the  basis  of  nondepreciable  assets 
which  may  never  be  sold,  such  as  stock 
in  a  subsidiary  corporation  or  the  land 
on  which  the  company  operates  its  bus- 
iness. The  compromise  approach  of  the 
bill  gives  debtors  flexibility  in  account- 
ing for  the  debt  discharge  amount,  but 
insures  that  the  deferred  amoimt  event- 
ually will  be  recognized. 

This  bill  was  developed  after  several 
years'  work,   in  cooperation  with  bar, . 
bankruptcy,  and  accounting  groups,  and 
reflects  a  carefully  developed  and  fair  ac- 
commodation between  bankruptcy  policy 


and  tax  polcy.  It  is  a  consensus  bill, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  5043. 

n  1220 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tfennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
5043,  the  Bankruptcy  Tax  Act  of  1980. 
The  bill  is  one  of  the  more  significant  bills 
to  be  i>assed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  its  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures Subcommittee.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Representatives  Frenzel  and 
ROSTENKOWSKI  for  their  efforts  in  recon- 
ciling the  different  points  of  views  that 
developed  during  the  bill's  consideration. 

In  1978,  legislation  was  enacted  that 
significantly  amended  the  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy laws  (Public  Law  95-598) .  These 
amendments  generally  became  effective 
on  October  1,  1979.  Separate  legislation 
was  required  to  conform  the  tax  laws  to 
the  new  bankruptcy  law.  However,  pas- 
sage of  the  conforming  tax  changes  was 
unfortunately  delayed. 

H.R.  5043  conforms  the  tax  laws  to 
the  recently  enacted  bankruptcy  pro- 
visions and  establishes  for  the  first  time 
uniform  statutory  rules  for  taxpayers 
involved  in  bankruptcy  or  similar  pro- 
ceedings. In  addition,  the  bill  amends 
several  other  tax  provisions  to  make  it 
clear  how  these  provisions  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  taxpayers  involved  in 
bankruptcy  or  similar  proceedings.  For 
example,  the  bill:  First,  liberalizes  the 
12-month  liquidation  niles  vmder  code 
section  337  in  the  case  of  certain  bank- 
ruptcy related  liquidations;  and  second, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  personal  holding 
company  penalty  tax  will  not  apply  to 
corporate  taxpayers  involved  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy or  similar  prcxieeding. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  developed  the 
1978  bankruptcy  amendments,  has  not 
objected  to  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  Don  Edwards,  feels  this  is 
a  fair  bill. 

In  summary,  H.R.  5043  balances  tax 
and  bankruptcy  policies  and  I  urge  its 
immediate  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Butler)  . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
w£is  active  in  writing  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1978,  I  have  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  this  legislation. 

The  bill  as  originally  reported  out  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  contained  several  provisions 
which  the  bankruptcy  community  felt 
generally  would  adversely  affect  some  of 
the  policies  implicit  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act.  These  dealt  with  the  treat- 
ment of  income  trom  the  discharge  of 
indebtedness  and  the  exchange  of  stock 
for  debt. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  reworked, 
and  in  its  reported  form  today  the  bill 
has  taken  positions  regsu-ding  these  mat- 
ters which  are  compromises  between  the 
position  contained  in  the  bill  originally 
and  that  urged  by  those  in  agreement 


and  those  in  the  bankruptcy  community 
that  I  mentioned  before. 

In  particular,  where  there  is  incom* 
from  the  discliarge  of  indebtedness,  the 
debtor  can  elect  to  reduce  the  basis  of 
depreciable  property  in  any  order  de- 
sired, to  the  extent  of  such  inccnne,  and 
then,  if  there  remains  such  income,  re- 
duce tax  attributes,  including  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryovers. 

Also,  where  there  is  an  exchange  of 
stock  for  debt,  the  value  of  the  stock  is 
determinable  by  the  parties,  and  the  IRS 
will  be  bound  by  such  a  determination 
where  it  is  reached  as  a  result  of  adverse 
positions  taken  by  the  debtor  and  the 
creditor  in  seeking  to  reach  such  an 
a:',reement. 

We  would  have  been  more  satisfied  had 
these  provisions  aUowed  for  greater  flex- 
ibility in  the  treatment  of  the  net  oper- 
ating losses.  However,  it  does  constitute 
an  acceptable  compromise  lietween  the 
bankruptcy  policy,  as  envisioned  when 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  written,  and  tax 
policy.  Therefore,  as  an  acceptable  com- 
promise I  would  urge  that  it  be  voted 
favorably. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Dun- 
can), and  others  who  were  so  helpful  in 
trying  to  resolve  what  looked  like  some 
very  great  difficulties  with  this  bill.  In 
my  judgment,  the  biU  represents  a  fine 
compromise  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  tax  law  to  the  new  bankruptcy  law 
which  was  passed  in  1978. 1  hope  the  bill 
will  be  voted  for  by  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fpeaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  aa  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  HJl.  5043,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3.  rule  XXVn,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

SALE  OF  OBSOLETE  VESSELS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4088)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  two  ob- 
solete vessels  to  Coast  Line  Co.  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
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The  Clerk 


read  as  follows: 

R.R.  4088 


encLci  ;d 


Seen  tary 


deems 


Be  it 
of  Repreaenta  t 
America  in 
withstanding 
Ikw,  the 
ized,  within 
of  this  Act:  ( 
dltlons  he 
tlonal  Interest 
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by  the  Senate  and  House 
ivea  of  the  United  States  of 
degress  assembled.  That  not- 
any   other   provisions   of   the 
of  Commerce  Is  author- 
t^o  years  after  the  enactment 
)  to  seU,  subject  to  such  con- 
are  appropriate  In  the  na- 
the  two  obsolete  vessels  Cl- 
George  Peters,  and  Cl-M-AVl 
he  purpose  of  conversion  and 
.he  fisheries,  or  the  domestic 
the   United  States,  after  due 
and  upon  competitive  sealed 
Highest  bidder,  and  (B)   to  al- 
V  tssels  previously  sold  from  the 
be  converted  and  operated  In 
the  United  States  Provided. 
conversion  work  shall  be  per- 
Unlted  States:   (2)  The  vessels 
and  operated  under  the 
ited  States:   (3)  If  the  vessels 
:hey  shall  be  scrapped  in  the 
and  Provided  further.  That 
shall  not  sell  the  vessels  foi 
scrap  value  In  the  domestic 
vessels  shall  be  purchased 
of  the  United  States  or  by 
organized  under  the  laws  of 
States  whose  shareholders 
ess  than  seventy-flve  percent 
citizenry. 


The  SPEAI  3:r.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SNYDpR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  le  considered  as  ordered, 
no  objection. 
The  SPEA  SER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (.At.  Murpht)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  0  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  will 
for  20  minutes, 
recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yc  rk  (Mr.  Mxtrpht), 

Mr.  MUR'HY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  y  eld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume . 

Mr.  Speake  r,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4088,  legislatipn  which  will  authorize  the 
Commerce    to    sell    two 
obsolete    vessels,    the    Private    George 
Peters  and  tlje  Resolute. 

necessary  because  section 
!  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
use  of  obsolete  Govem- 
for  commercial  operation. 
Thus,  the  S<cretary  of  Commerce,  al- 
though empowered  to  sell  the  obsolete 
vessels  for  strapping  or  nontranspor- 
does  not  have  the  statutory 
sell  the  vessels  for  com- 


tation  usage, 
authority  to 
mercial  use. 

H.R.  4088  is  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee provides  1  hat  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may,  after  due  advertisement  and 
the  solicitatim  of  sealed  bids,  sell  the 
vessels  to  thd  highest  bidder.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  iot  sell  the  vessels  for  less 
than  their  scirap  value  in  the  domestic 
market.  The  vessels  shall  be  purchased 
only  by  citize  as  at  the  United  States  or 
by  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  <  if  the  United  States  whose 
shareholders  comprise  not  less  than  75 
percent  U.S.   ntizenry. 

This  legisla  tion  also  provides  that  any 
conversion  w)rk  shall  be  performed  in 
the  United  S  ates,  and  the  vessels  shall 
be  document  d  and  operated  under  the 


laws  of  the  United  States.  F^irther,  if  the 
vessels  are  scrapped  within  5  years  after 
the  date  of  sale,  they  shall  be  scrapped 
in  the  domestic  market. 

This  legislation  will  also  allow  the  con- 
version and  operation  in  the  domestic 
fisheries  of  vessels  previously  sold  from 
the  reserve  fleet. 

The  sale  of  these  vessels  will  enlarge 
the  domestic  merchant  marine  fleet  and 
stimulate  U.S.  trade.  As  the  bill  stands, 
up  to  $3  million  per  vessel  will  be  spent 
for  conversion  of  these  vessels  In  U.S. 
yards.  These  sums  will  not  be  spent  if 
H.R.  4088  is  not  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  4088 
is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  sell  certain  obsolete  vessels  from 
the  reserve  fleet  for  use  in  commercial 
operations.  Under  current  law,  while  an 
obsolete  Government  vessel  may  be  sold 
for  scrap  purptoses,  it  may  not  be  sold  for 
commercial  use.  Consequently,  this  spe- 
cific legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  some  enterprising  American  busi- 
nessmen to  buy  these  obsolete  vessels  and 
use  them  in  our  ocean  commerce.  There- 
by creating  new  jobs  for  American 
workers. 

Specifically,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  seU,  by  com- 
petitive bid,  two  obsolete  vessels  for  use 
in  either  the  domestic  commerce  or  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  provided; 
that  any  conversion  work  shaU  be  per- 
formed in  the  United  States,  the  vessels 
shall  be  documented  and  operated  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  the  ves- 
sels are  scrapped  they  shall  be  scrapped 
in  the  domestic  market,  that  they  shall 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  scrap 
value  in  the  domestic  market  and  that 
they  shall  only  be  purchased  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  by  a  corporation 
whose  shareholders  comprise  not  less 
than  75  percent  U.S.  citizenry. 

In  addition,  this  biU  also  permits  ves- 
sels which  have  previously  been  sold 
from  the  reserve  fleet  to  be  used  in  the 
flsheries  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
our  committee,  under  the  strong  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  and  Congressman 
Paul  McCloskiy,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  full  committee,  has  in- 
cluded within  the  Maritime  Omnibus  bill 
a  provision  that  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  sufQcient  authority  to  sell  ob- 
solete vessels  from  the  reserve  fleet  for 
commercial  use,  without  first  acquiring 
specific  congressional  approval. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area  and  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4088. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
4088,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  ROUSSEliOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3,  rule  XXVTI,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6410)  to  reduce  paperwork  and  enhance 
the  economy  and  eflSciency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  by  im- 
proving Federal  information  policymak- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  chapter  35 
and  Inserting  In  Its  place  the  following  new 
chapter : 
"Chapter  35 — COORDINATION  OP  FEDERAL 

INFORMATION  POUCY 
"Sec. 

"3501.  Purpose. 
"3502.  Definitions. 

"3603.  Office  of  Federal  Information  Policy. 
"3504.  Authority  and  fxmctlons  of  Director. 
"3505.  Assignment  of  tasks  and  deadlines. 
"3506.  Federal   agency   responslbUltles. 
"3507.  Public  Information  collection  activi- 
ties— submission    to    Director,    ^>- 
proval  and  delegation. 
"3608.  Determination  of  necessity  for  Infor- 
mation; hearing. 
"3509.  Designation     of     central      collection 

agency. 
"3510.  CJooperation  of  agencies  in  making  In- 
formation available. 
"3511.  Establishment  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral Information  Locator  System. 
"3512.  Penalty  for  falliu-e  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation. 
"3513.  Director  review  of  agency  activities: 

reporting;   agency  response. 
"3514.  Responsiveness  to  Congress. 
"3515.  Administrative  powers. 
"3516.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"3517.  Consultation  with  other  agencies  and 

the  public. 
"3518.  ESect  on   existing   laws  and   regula- 
tions. 
"3519.  Access  to  information. 
"3520.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"§  3501.  Purpose 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  ensure 
that— 

"(1)  Federal  information  policies  and  prac- 
tices shall  be  coordinated  and  integrated  with 
each  other  and  shall  be  uniform,  as  far  as 
practicable,  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

"(2)  Information  needed  by  agencies  shall 
be  obtained  with  a  minimum  burden  upon 
persons  and  entitles  required  to  furnish  the 
Information,  and  obtained,  used,  and  dis- 
seminated at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment; 

"(3)  information  collected  and  tabulated 
by  an  agency  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
maintained  In  a  manner  to  maximize  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Information  to  Congress, 
agencies,  and  the  public; 

"(4)  the  collection,  maintenance,  use,  and 
dissemination  of  personal  Information  by 
agencies  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  and  other  appUcable  laws;  and 
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"(5)  automatic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communications technology  shall  be  acquired 
and  used  in  a  manner  which  improves  service 
delivery  and  program  management.  Increases 
productivity,  reduces  waste  and  fraud,  and, 
where  possible,  reduces  the  information 
processing  burden  on  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

"{  3502.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term — 

"(1)  "agency"  means  any  executive  deptart- 
ment,  military  department,  Government 
corporation.  Government  controlled  corpo- 
ration, or  other  establishment  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  (Including 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President),  or 
any  independent  regulatory  agency;  but 
does  not  include  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  the  governments  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  and  of  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  their  various 
subdivisions; 

"(2)  'collection  of  Information'  means  the 
obtaining  or  soliciting  of  facts  or  opinions 
for  any  purpose  by  an  agency  by  the  use  of 
written  report  forms,  application  forms, 
schedules,  questionnaires,  reporting  or  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements,  or  other  similar 
methods  calling  for  either — 

"(A)  answers  to  Identical  questions  posed 
to,  or  Identical  reporting  or  recordkeeping 
requirements  Imposed  on,  ten  or  more  per- 
sons; or 

""(B)  answers  to  questions  posed  to  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  which  are  to  be 
used  for  general  statistical  purposes; 

"(3)  "data  element'  means  a  distinct  piece 
of  Information  such  as  a  name,  term,  num- 
ber, abbreviation,  or  symbol; 

"(4)  "data  element  dictionary'  means  a 
system  containing  standard  and  uniform 
definitions  and  cross  references  for  com- 
monly used  data  elements; 

"(5)  'data  profile'  means  a  synopsis  of  the 
questions  contained  In  an  Information  col- 
lection request,  and  also  such  related  items 
as  the  official  name  of  the  request,  the  loca- 
tion of  information  obtained  through  such 
request,  a  description  of  any  compilations, 
analyses,  or  reports  derived  from  such  Infor- 
mation, any  record  retention  requirements 
a.ssoclated  with  such  request,  the  agency 
responsible  for  such  request,  the  authoriz- 
ing statute,  and  other  Information  necessary 
to  Identify,  access,  and  use  the  data  con- 
tained In  such  Information; 

"(6)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

"(7)  'directory  of  Information  resources' 
means  a  catalog  of  Information  collection 
requests,  containing  a  data  profile  for  each 
request; 

"(8)  'Independent  regulatory  agency' 
means  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Deptoslt  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  (Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Mine  En- 
forcement Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  other  similar  agencies  designated 
bv  statute  as  independent  regulatory  estab- 
lishments of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(9)  'Information  collection  request' 
means  a  written  report  form,  application 
form,  schedule,  questionnaire,  or  other  re- 
porting or  recordkeeping  requirement  for 
the  collection  of  Information; 


"(10)  'Information  referral  service'  means 
the  function  that  assists  officials  and  citi- 
zens in  obtaining  access  to  the  Federal  In- 
formation Locator  System; 

"(11)  'person'  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  business 
trust,  cr  legal  representative,  an  organized 
group  of  individuals,  a  State,  territorial,  or 
local  government  or  branch  thereof,  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  territory,  or 
local  government  or  a  branch  of  a  political 
subdivision;   and 

"(12)  'reccrdkeeping  requirement'  means 
a  requirement  Impored  by  an  agency  on  per- 
sons lo  maintain  specified  records. 

"5  3503.  Office  of  Federal  Information  Policy 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Federal  Information 
Policy. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Office  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by,  and  who  shaU  report  directly  to, 
the  Director.  The  Director  shall  delegate  to 
the  Administrator  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  all  functions  un- 
der this  chapter.  The  Administrator  shall 
serve  as  principal  adviser  to  the  Director  on 
Federal  Information  policy. 
"§  3504.  Authority  and  functions  of  director 

"(a)  The  Director  ."^hall  provide  overall 
direction  In  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  Federal  information  policies, 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines.  In- 
cluding review  and  approval  of  Information 
collection  requests,  the  reduction  of  the 
paperwork  burden  placed  on  the  public.  Fed- 
eral statistical  activities,  records  manage- 
ment activities,  privacy  of  records  pertain- 
ing to  Individuals,  Interagency  sharing  of 
information,  and  acquisition  and  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  other  tech- 
nology for  managing  information  resources. 

"(b)  The  general  information  policy  func- 
tions of  the  Director  shall  Include — 

"(1)  developing  and  establishing  uniform 
Information  resources  management  policies 
and  overseeing  the  development  of  Informa- 
tion management  principles,  standards,  and 
guidelines  and  promoting  their  use; 

"(2)  initiating  and  receiving  proposals  for 
changes  in  legislation,  regulations,  and  agen- 
cy procedures  to  Improve  Information  prac- 
tices, and  informing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  progress  made  in  effecting 
such  changes; 

"(3)  coordinating,  through  the  review  of 
budget  proposals  and  otherwise,  agency  in- 
formation practices; 

"(4)  promoting,  through  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Information  Locator  System  and  the 
review  of  budget  proposals,  and  otherwise, 
greater  agency  sharing  of  Information  (con- 
sistent with  applicable  laws)  to  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  Information  and  limit  the 
reporting  burden  on  the  public; 

"(5)  evaluating  the  agencies'  Information 
practices  to  determine  their  adequacy,  effi- 
ciency, and  compliance  with  policies,  princi- 
ples, standards,  and  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Director;  and 

"(6)  overseeing  the  planning  of,  and  the 
conduct  of  research  with  respect  to,  Federal 
Information  collection,  processing,  storage, 
transmission,  and  use. 

"(c)  The  information  collection  request 
clearance  and  other  panerwork  functions  of 
the  Director  shall  Include — 

"(1)  revleviring  and  approving  Information 
collection  requests  proposed  by  agencies; 

"'(2)  determining  whether  the  collection  of 
information  by  an  agency  Is  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  agency  and  has  practical  utility  for  the 
agency; 

"'(3)  designating.  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3609,  a  collection  agency  to  obtain  In- 
formation for  two  or  more  agencies; 

"(4)    setting  goals  for  reductions  of  the 


numbers  and  burdens  of  Federal  Information 
coUectlon  requests; 

"(S)  overseeing  action  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Pa- 
perwork; and 

"(6)  designing  and  operating  the  Federml 
Information  Locator  System  in  accordance 
with  section  3511. 

"(d)  "The  statistical  policy  and  coordln*- 
tlon  functions  of  the  Director  shall  Include — 

""(1)  developing.  In  conjunction  with  the 
agencies,  long  range  plans  for  the  Improved 
performance  of  Federal  statistical  activities 
and  programs; 

""(2)  coordinating,  through  the  review  of 
budget  proposals  and  otherwise,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
gathering,  interpreting,  and  disseminating 
statistics  and  statistical  information: 

"(3)  overseeing  the  establishment  of  Gov- 
ernment-wide policies,  principles,  standards, 
and  guidelines  covering  statistical  coUectlon 
procedures  and  methods,  statistical  data  clas- 
sifications, and  statistical  information  pres- 
entation and  dissemination,  and 

"(4)  evaluating  statistical  program  per- 
formance and  agencies'  compliance  with 
Govemment-wlde  policies,  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  guidelines. 

"(e)  The  records  management  functions 
of  the  Director  shall  Include — 

"(1)  providing  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  pro- 
mote coordination  In  the  administration  of 
chapters  29.  31.  and  33  of  this  title  with 
the  Information  policies,  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  guidelines  established  under  this 
chapter; 

'"(2)  reviewing  compliance  by  Federal  agen- 
cies with  the  requirements  of  chapters  29. 
31,  and  33  of  this  title  and  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  thereunder;  and 

'"(3)  coordinating  records  management 
policies  and  programs  with  related  Informa- 
tion programs  such  as  Information  collec- 
tion, statistics,  automatic  data  processing 
and  telecommunications,  and  similar  activi- 
ties. 

""(f)  The  privacy  functions  of  the  Director 
shall  Include — 

""(1)  overseeing  the  develc^ment  of  and 
promulgating  policies,  principles,  standards, 
and  guidelines  on  Information  disclosure  and 
confidentiality,  and  on  safeguarding  the  se- 
curity of  Information  collected  or  maintained 
by  agencies,  or  in  conjunction  with  Federal 
programs; 

""(2)  providing  agencies  with  advice  and 
guidance  about  Information  security,  restric- 
tion, exchange,  and  disclosure:  and 

"'(3)  monitoring  compliance  with  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974  (5  use.  552a)  and  related 
information  management  laws. 

'"(g)  The  automatic  data  processing  and 
telecommunications  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor shall  Include — 

"(I)  establishing  policies.  principles, 
standards,  and  guidelines  for  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  functions 
and  activities,  and  overseeing  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  under  section  111(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949   (40  U.S.C.  759(f)); 

"(2)  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of,  and 
compliance  with,  directives  Issued  pursuant 
to  sections  110  and  111  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  • 
(40  U.S.C.  757,  759)  and  reviewing  proposed 
determinations  under  section  111(g)  of  such 
Act; 

""(3)  providing.  In  coordination  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  advice  and 
guidance  on  the  acquisition  and  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  and  coordinating,  through 
the  review  of  budget  proposals  suid  otherwise, 
agency  proposals  for  acquisition  and  use  of 
such  equipment;  and 

"(4)  promoting  the  use  of  automatic  data 
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1949  (40  U.S.C.  769)  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980;  and 

"(F)  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  legislative  proposals  to  remove  in- 
consistencies in  laws  and  practices  involv- 
ing privacy,  confidentiality,  and  disclosure 
of  information. 

"i  3506.  Federal  agency  responsibilities 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  Its  information  management 
activities  In  an  efficient,  effective,  and 
economical  manner,  and  for  complying  with 
the  information  policies,  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Director. 

"(b)  Tlie  head  of  each  agency  shall  desig- 
nate, within  three  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980,  a  senior  official  who  rei>orts  directly  to 
such  agency  head  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  agency  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Each  agency  shall — 

"(1)  systematically  Inventory  Its  major 
Information  systems  and  periodically  review 
Its  Information  management  activities.  In- 
cluding planning,  budgeting,  organizing,  di- 
recting, training,  promoting,  controlling,  and 
other  managerial  activities  involving  the 
collection,  use,  and  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation; 

"(2)  take  steps  to  ensure  that  its  informa- 
tion systems  do  not  overlap  each  other  or 
duplicate  those  of  other  agencies; 

"(3)  develop  procedures  for  assessing  the 
paperwork  and  reporting  burden  of  its  in- 
formation collection  activities  and  of  pro- 
posed legislation  and  regulations  related  to 
such  agency;  and 

"(4)  assign  to  the  official  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  and  accountability  for  any 
acquisitions  made  pursuant  to  a  delegation 
of  authority  under  section  111  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  759). 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  estab- 
lish such  procedures  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  compliance  of  his  agency 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  In- 
formation Locator  System,  Including  neces- 
sary screening  and  compliance  activities. 
"§  3507.  Public  information  collection  activi- 
ties— Submission  to  Director;  ap- 
proval and  delegation 

"(a)  An  agency  shall  not  conduct  or  spon- 
sor the  collection  of  information  unless,  in 
advance  of  adoption  or  revision  of  the  re- 
quest for  collection  of  such  information — 

"(1)  the  agency  has  taken  appropriate 
steps,  including  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor (A)  to  eliminate  information  collections 
which  seek  to  obtain  information  available 
from  another  source  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (through  the  use  of  the  Federal  In- 
formation Locator  System  and  other  means) , 
(B)  to  reduce  the  compliance  burden  on  re- 
spondents, and  (C)  to  formulate  plans  for 
tabulating  the  Information  In  a  manner 
which  will  enhance  Its  usefulness  to  other 
agencies  and  to  the  public; 

"(2)  the  agency  has  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector the  proposed  information  collection 
request,  copies  of  pertinent  regulations  and 
of  other  related  materials  as  the  Director 
may  specify,  and  an  explanation  of  measwes 
taken  to  satisfy  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  has  caused  a  notice  of  such  sub- 
mission to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister; and 

"(3)  the  Director  has  approved  the  pro- 
posed information  collection  request,  or  suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed  as  provided  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Any  disapproval,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
under  subsection  (a)  of  a  proposed  informa- 
tion collection  request  of  an  Independent 
regulatory  agency  may  be  voided  if  the 
agency,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members, 
overrides  the  Director's  decision. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall,  within  sixty  daya 


of  receipt  of  a  proposed  Information  collec- 
tion request,  notify  the  agency  Involved  of 
his  decision  to  approve  or  dlsapiMX)ve  the  re- 
quest. If  the  Director  determines  that  a  re- 
quest submitted  for  review  cannot  be  re- 
viewed within  sixty  days,  he  may,  after  no- 
tice to  the  agency  involved,  extend  the 
review  period  for  an  additional  thirty  days. 
If  the  Director  does  not  notify  the  agency  of 
an  extension,  denial,  or  approval  within  sixty 
days  (or,  if  he  has  extended  the  review  pe- 
riod for  an  additional  thirty  days  and  does 
not  notify  the  agency  of  a  denial  or  approval 
within  the  time  of  the  extension),  his  ap- 
proval may  be  inferred  and  the  agency  may 
collect  the  Information  for  not  more  than 
one  year. 

"(d)  No  approval  of  an  Information  col- 
lection request  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of 
more  than  three  years. 

"(e)  If  the  Director  finds  that  a  senior  of- 
ficial designated  pursuant  to  section  3506(b) 
has  Independence  from  any  program  respon- 
sibility and  has  sufficient  resources  to  evalu- 
ate whether  proposed  Information  collection 
requests  should  be  approved,  the  Director 
may,  by  rule  subject  to  the  notice  and  com- 
ment provisions  of  chapter  S  of  title  6,  dele- 
gate to  such  official  his  power  to  approve 
proposed  requests  in  specific  program  areas, 
for  specific  purposes,  or  for  all  agency  piir- 
poses.  Such  delegation  shall  not  preclude  the 
Director  from  reviewing  individual  informa- 
tion collection  requests  If  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  circumstances  warrant  such  a  re- 
view. The  Director  shall  retain  authority  to 
revoke  such  delegations  of  power,  both  In 
general  and  with  regard  to  any  specific  mat- 
ter. In  acting  for  the  Director,  any  official 
to  whom  approval  powers  have  been  dele- 
gated shall  comply  fully  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Director. 

"(f)  No  agency  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter. 
"§  3508.  Determination  of  necessity  for  in- 
formation; hearing 

"Before  approving  a  proposed  information 
collection  request,  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  collection  of  information 
by  an  agency  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  sigency 
and  has  practical  utility  for  the  agency.  Be- 
fore making  a  determination  the  Director 
may  give  the  agency  and  other  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  or  to 
submit  statemente  In  writing.  To  the  ex- 
tent. If  any,  that  the  Director  determines 
that  the  collection  of  information  by  an 
agency  Is  unnecessary,  for  any  reason,  the 
agency  may  not  engage  In  the  collection  of 
the  information. 

■§  3509.  Designation    of    central    collection 
agency 

"The  Director  may  designate  a  collection 
agency  to  obtain  Information  for  two  or 
more  agencies  If  the  Director  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  needs  of  such  agencies  for  in- 
formation will  be  adequately  served  by  a 
single  coUectlon  agency,  and  such  sharing 
of  data  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  appli- 
cable law.  In  such  cases  the  Director  shall 
prescribe  (with  reference  to  the  collection 
of  Information)  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  collection  agency  so  designated  and 
of  the  agencies  for  which  It  is  to  act  as  agent 
(Including  reimbursement  for  costs).  While 
the  designation  is  in  effect,  an  agency  cov- 
ered by  It  may  not  obtain  for  itself  infor- 
mation which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collection 
agency  to  obtain.  The  Director  may  modify 
the  designation  from  time  to  time  as  circum- 
stances require. 

"5  3510.  Cooperation  of  agencies  In  making 
information  available 

"(a)  The  Director  may  direct  an  agency 
to  make  available  to  another  agency  infor- 
mation obtained  pursuant  to  an  Information 
collection  request  if — 

"(1)  the  disclosure  is  not  inctmslstent 
with  any  applicable  law; 
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"(2)  it  is  disclosed  in  the  form  of  statisti- 
cal totals  or  summaries;  or 

"(3)  the  person  who  supplied  the  infor- 
mation consents  to  such  disclosure. 

"(b)  If  information  obtained  by  an  agency 
Is  released  by  that  agency  to  another  agency, 
all  the  provisions  of  law  (Including  penalties 
which  relate  to  the  unlawful  dlsclosiu-e  of 
Information)  apply  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  to  which  information 
is  released  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  provisions  apply  to  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  agency  which 
oj-iginally  obtained  the  Information.  The 
officers  and  employees  of  the  agency  to  which 
the  information  is  released,  in  addition, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of 
law,  including  penalties,  relating  to  the 
unlawful  disclosure  of  information  as  If  the 
information  had  been  collected  directly  by 
that  agency. 

"i  3611.  Establishment  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral Information  Locator  System 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Information  Policy  a  Federal 
Information  Locator  System  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'System')  com- 
posed of  a  directory  of  Information  resources, 
a  data  element  dictionary,  and  an  informa- 
tion referral  service.  The  System  shall  serve 
as  the  authoritative  register  of  all  informa- 
tion collection  requests. 

"(b)  In  designing  and  operating  the  Sys- 
tem, the  Director  shall — 

"(1)  design  and  operate  an  indexing  sys- 
tem for  the  System; 

"(2)  promulgate  rules  requiring  the  head 
of  each  agency  to  prepare  in  a  form  specified 
by  the  Director,  and  to  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector for  inclusion  in  the  System,  a  data 
profile  for  each  information  collection  re- 
quest of  such  agency; 

"(3)  compare  data  profiles  for  proposed 
Information  collection  requests  against  ex- 
isting profiles  in  the  System,  and  make  avail- 
able the  results  of  such  comparison  to — 

"(A)  agency  officials  who  are  planning  new 
information  collection  activities;  and 

"(B)  on  request,  members  of  the  general 
public:  and 

"(4)  ensiuv  that  no  actual  data,  except  de- 
scriptive data  profiles  necessary  to  identify 
duplicate  data  or  to  locate  information,  are 
contained  within  the  System. 
"I  3512.  Penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  infor- 
mation 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  penalty 
for  falling  to  provide  Information  to  any 
agency  if  the  Information  collection  request 
Involved  was  made  after  December  31,  1981, 
In  violation  of  section  3507. 
"5  3613.  Director  review  of  agency  activities; 
reporting;  agency  response 

"(a)  The  Director  shall,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  review,  at  least  once  every  three 
years,  by  means  of  selective  inspections,  the 
information  management  activities  of  each 
agency  to  ascertain  their  adequacy  and  ef- 
ficiency. In  evaluating  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
ficiency of  these  activities,  the  Director  shall 
pay  particular  attention  to  whether  the 
agency  has  complied  with  section  3506. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  report  the  results 
of  the  inspections  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head,  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  the  Hotise  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  having  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  relating  to  the  operations  of 
the  agency  involved. 

"(c)  Each  agency  which  receives  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall,  within 
sixty  days  thereafter,  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Director,  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  House  and  Sen- 


ate Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  having  Juris- 
diction over  legislation  relating  to  its  opera- 
tions, a  written  statement  describing  any 
measures  taken  to  alleviate  or  remove  any 
problems  or  deficiencies  identified  in  such 
report. 
"i  3514.  Responsiveness  to  Congress 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  keep  the  Congress 
and  its  committees  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed of  the  major  activities  under  this 
chapter,  and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  Director  shall 
include  in  such  reports — 

"(1)  proposals  for  legislative  changes 
needed  to  Improve  Federal  Information  man- 
agement, including,  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation collection,  recommendations  to  ease 
the  burden  upon  individuals  and  small  or- 
ganizations; 

"(2)  a  compilation  of  legislative  impedi- 
ments to  the  collection  of  Information  which 
the  Director  concludes  that  an  agency  needs 
but  does  not  have  authority  to  collect; 

"(3)  an  analysis  by  agency,  and  by  such 
other  categories  as  he  may  deem  useful,  de- 
scribing the  compliance  burden  of  informa- 
tion collection  requests  of  agencies  on  per- 
sons outside  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  the  costs  to  agencies; 

"(4)  a  summary  of  accomplishments  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  complying  with  Fed- 
eral information  collection  requests  by  such 
means  as  reducing  the  time,  cost,  complex- 
ity, and  incomprehensibility  of  Federal 
paperwork; 

"(5)  a  tabulation  of  areas  of  duplication 
in  agency  information  collection  requests 
identified  during  the  preceding  year  and 
any  designations  of  central  collection  agen- 
cies made  to  preclude  the  collection  of 
duplicate  information; 

"(6)  a  list  of  all  violations  of  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, policies,  and  procedures  Issued  to  this 
chapter;  and 

"(7)  with  respect  to  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork — 

"(A)  the  specific  actions  taken  on  each 
recommendation  which  has  been  completely 
Implemented; 

"(B)  the  major  actions  still  required  to  im- 
plement each  remaining  recommendation 
and  the  target  date  for  completing  each  such 
action; 

"(C)  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  status  of 
and  progress  on  each  such  action;  and 

"(D)  an  explanation  of  any  delays  and  ac- 
tions required  to  overcome  these  delays. 

"(b)  The  preparation  of  these  reports  shall 
not  increase  the  burden  on  persons  outside 
the  Federal   Govenunent  of  responding  to 
mandatory  requests  for  Information. 
"i  3515.  Administrative  powers 

"(a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  each 
agency  (other  than  an  independent  regula- 
tory agency)  shall  make  its  services,  person- 
nel, and  facilities  available  to  the  Director 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  each 
agency  shall,  except  when  prohibited  by  law, 
furnish  to  the  Director  and  give  him  access 
to  all  information  In  its  possession  which  the 
Director  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  functions  tinder  this 
chapter. 
"i  3516.  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  Director  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity provided  by  this  chapter. 
"i  3517.    Consultation   with   other   agencies 
and  the  public 

"In  the  development  of  Information 
policies,  rules,  regulations,  procedures,  and 
forma,  the  Director  shall,  from  the  beginning 


of  each  Inlttattve,  consult  with  peraons  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  and  the  agen- 
cies affected. 

"f  3518.  Effect  on  existing  lawa  and  regula- 
tions 

"The  authority  of  an  agency  under  any 
other  Uw  to  prescribe  policies,  rules,  regula- 
tions, procedures,  and  forms  for  Federal  in- 
formation activities  is  subject  to  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  the  Director  by  this  chapter, 
"i  3519.  Access  to  Information 

"The  Director  and  personnel  In  the  Office 
of  Federal  Information  Policy  shall  furnish 
such  information  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  require  for  the  discharge  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. For  this  purpose,  the  Comptroller 
General  or  his  representatives  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  that  Office. 
"S  3520.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provlalona  of 
this  chi^iter,  and  for  no  other  purpose — 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1981; 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $8,500,000  for  the  flvcal 
year  ending  September  30, 1962; 

"(3)  not  .to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1983.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  tttle  44. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striltlng 
out 

"35.  Coordination  of  Federal  Reporting  Serv- 
ices." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"35.    Coordination   of   Federal    Information 
Policy.". 

(c)(1)  Section  2904  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(10)  report  to  the  appropriate  oversl^t 
and  appropriations  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  annually  and  at 
such  times  as  he  deems  desirable  (A)  on 
the  results  of  activities  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)  of  this 
section,  (B)  on  evaluations  of  responses  by 
Federal  agencies  to  any  recommendations 
resulting  from  inspections  or  studies  con- 
ducted under  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  this 
section,  and  (C)  on  estimates  of  lost  bene- 
fits or  savings  resulting  from  the  failure  of 
agencies  to  implement  such  recommenda- 
tions.". 

(2)  Section  2905  of  title  44,  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  the  text 
thereof  as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  assist  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Information  Policy  In  con- 
ducting studies  and  developing  standards  re- 
lating to  record  retention  requirements  Im- 
posed on  the  public  and  on  State  and  local 
governments  by  Federal  agencies.". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  President  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  delegate  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Information  Policy  aU  their 
functions,  authority,  and  responsibility  un- 
der section  103  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Procedures  Act  of  1960  (31  VB.C.  18b). 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  delegate  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Federal  Infor- 
mation Policy  all  functions,  authority,  and 
responsibility  of  the  Director  under  eec- 
tlon  662a  of  title  5  and  under  sections  110 
and  111  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  VS.C. 
757,  769) . 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  ¥iOA  of  the  Oeaerml 
Education  Provision  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subeectlon: 
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Just  prior  to  the  committee's  report- 
ing the  bill,  the  cliairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Congressman 
Carl  Perkins,  advised  me  of  his  con- 
cern over  a  provision  of  the  bill  which  re- 
peals the  coordination  and  review  proce- 
dure for  education  data  coUecUcms. 
Chairman  Perkins  believes  that  this 
procedure  should  not  be  repealed  until 
OMB  demonstrates  its  capability  to  as- 
sume this  function. 

While  I  believe  data  cc^ections  gen- 
erated by  all  Federal  agencies  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  scrutiny 
by  the  OMB  office,  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment,  suggested  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
which  gives  OMB  time  to  integrate  the 
education  procedure  into  its  own  proce- 
dures. Mr.  Perkins  has  assured  me  that 
the  language  meets  his  concerns. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  H.R.  6410  will 
achieve  substantial  savings  by  reducing 
the  paperwork  burden  on  the  public  and 
by  improving  Government  efficiency 
through  better  management  of  its  infor- 
mation resources. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  bill. 
D  1230 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  6410,  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
implementation  of  a  very  important  con- 
cept: That  the  Federal  Government 
should  treat  information  as  a  resource, 
not  a  free  good,  and  manage  information 
as  it  manages  other  resources.  This  con- 
cept has  been  near  and  dear  to  me  ever 
since  I  learned,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Paperwork,  how 
significant  it  can  be.  It  should  become 
near  and  dear  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  as  they  realize  the  substantial 
economies  its  implementation  can 
achieve. 

The  Paperwork  Commission,  which 
served  this  country  from  1975  to  1977, 
went  out  of  business  on  time,  and  turned 
back  over  a  million  dollars  in  unused 
funds  to  the  Treasury,  estimated  that 
over  $100  billion  a  year  is  spent  in  and 
out  of  Government  on  Federal  informa- 
tion needs  and  handling.  So  paperwwk 
is  a  big  money  item.  And  it  is  a  problem 
that  affects  virtually  every  person  and 
every  critical  issue  in  our  Nation. 

The  Commission  made  880  recommen- 
dations for  lessening  the  Federal  paper- 
work problem.  One  of  the  very  moet  im- 
portant of  them  was  a  proposal  for  es- 
tablishing an  institutional  framework  for 
managing  the  Government's  information 
resources.  As  we  pointed  out — 

The  real  culprit  of  the  (Federal)  paper- 
work burden  Is  mismanagement  of  Informa- 
tion resources.  •  •  •  There  must  be  estab- 
lished (In  the  executive  branch)  an  Infor- 
mation Resources  Management  function  In- 
corporating and  Integrating  many  disparate 
but  related  Information  activities.  •  •  • 
(These  activities  must  be  brought)  together 
under  a  single  management  coordination 
umbrella. 

This  bill  carries  forward  that  recom- 
mendation in  two  fundamental  ways. 


First,  it  places  the  authority  for  setting 
information  policy  in  the  Government's 
central  management  agency,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Second,  it 
requires  each  agency  to  designate  a 
senior  official  to  be  its  information  re- 
source mansiger,  reporting  directly  to  the 
agency  head  and  responsible  for  follow- 
ing the  policies  set  by  OMB. 

To  address  specifically  the  paperwork 
burden  imposed  by  the  Federtil  Govern- 
ment on  the  public,  H.R.  6410  also  re- 
writes the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942, 
which  governs  the  clearance  of  forms 
which  are  used  to  collect  Information. 
The  bill  makes  that  law  clearer  and 
makes  all  agencies  subject  to  its  provi- 
sions. The  revised  Federal  Reports  Act 
would  require  that  agencies  could  not 
collect  data  from  private  businesses  or 
other  people  unless  their  requests  had 
been  approved  by  OMB. 

To  help  OMB  decide  which  informa- 
tion requirements  to  approve,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  Federal  information  locator 
system  to  contain  descriptions  of  all  re- 
quests made  by  Federal  agencies  for  the 
collection  of  information  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  system  will  be  used  to  Identify 
duplication  in  existing  or  new  reporting 
or  recordkeeeping  requirements  and  to 
locate  existing  information  that  may 
meet  the  needs  of  any  agency  that  wants 
to  collect  new  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  have  several  significant, 
specific  benefits.  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  Staats  identified  them  in  written 
comments  he  provided  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee: 

A  single  control  point  for  f^ederal  Informa- 
tion policy  and  oversight; 

An  end  to  fragmented  resiKinslbillty  for 
controlling  Federal  paperwork  burdens  on 
the  public: 

Visible  and  accountable  officials  for  in- 
formation management,  both  In  OMB  and 
In  each  agency; 

Uniformity  and  consistency  in  policies  for 
acquisition  and  management  of  advanced 
Information  technology; 

Much  needed  visibility,  authority,  and  ac- 
countabUity  for  statistical  policy  coordina- 
tion and  records  management;  and 

Development  and  implementation  of  a 
long-needed  Federal  information  locator  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Staats  concluded — 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  we  believe 
that  enactment  of  H.R.  6410  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  long  and  arduous  task  to 
solve  the  many  information  management 
problems  now  existing.  Successful  perform- 
ance of  that  task  should  result  in  Improved 
information  management  and  reduced  paper- 
work burdens  on  the  public  fully  Justifying 
the  relatively  modest  incremental  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  in  mind  that  last  statement  of  the 
Comptroller  General:  Enactment  of  this 
bill,  followed  by  effective  implementation 
of  it,  "should  result  in  improved  infor- 
mation management  and  reduced  paper- 
work burdens  on  the  public  fully  justify- 
ing the  relatively  modest  incremental 
costs  associated  with  the  bill."  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  6410. 
•  Mr.  PERK3NS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
very  highly  Chairman  Jack  Brooks  and 
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the  entire  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  the  tremendous  leader- 
ship they  are  showing  today  in  trying  to 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  Federal  paperwork 
we  are  imposing  upon  our  citizens.  The 
Brooks  bill  which  is  before  us  is  a  fine 
attempt  to  make  more  sense  out  of  the 
present  morass  of  Federal  rules,  regula- 
tions and  the  resulting  paperwork.  I 
salute  Chairman  Brooks  and  his  com- 
mittee for  reporting  this  bill  to  the 
House. 

I  also  thank  the  chairman  for  accom- 
modating the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  one  problem  that  we  had 
with  the  bill.  In  1978  our  committee  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Pell 
sought  to  relieve  the  amount  of  Federal 
paperwork  in  the  area  of  education 
through  creating  a  coordinating  mech- 
anism for  all  education-related  paper- 
work emanating  from  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  coordinating  mechanism  which  is 
now  housed  in  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  get  a  good  hold  on  this  immense 
problem.  Within  the  last  year  that  unit 
has  reduced  the  burden  imposed  on  re- 
spondents by  Federal  agencies  by  more 
than  1 -million  person  hours. 

Our  committee  is  still  not  satisfied  that 
that  imit  is  being  hard  enough  on  all 
Federal  agencies  in  approving  their 
paperwork  requests.  But,  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  progress  which  hsis  been 
achieved  to  date  and  by  the  promise  of 
achieving  even  more  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

H.R.  6410  which  is  before  us  today 
would  have  repealed  the  authority  in  our 
Federal  education  laws  for  the  existence 
of  that  unit.  The  reason  given  for  this 
repeal  was  that  the  authority  and  duties 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
were  being  strengthened  sufficiently  un- 
der the  bill  to  deal  with  pap)erwork 
across  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing the  area  of  education. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  no  problem  at  all  with  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  Brooks  bill  in  terms 
of  placing  OMB  in  the  pivotal  position  of 
controlling  paperwork  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  until  OMB  achieves  its 
full  potential  imder  this  bill,  which  could 
be  several  years  off,  we  could  lose  the 
momentum  for  controlling  paperwork 
which  we  have  achieved  In  the  area  of 
education  if  our  legislative  enactments  of 
1978  were  immediately  repealed. 

Chairman  Brooks  has  been  very  un- 
derstanding of  our  concern  in  this  re- 
gard, and  he  has  agreed  to  amend  his 
committee's  bill  to  remove  the  repeal  of 
our  provisions  smd  instead  to  place  a 
termination  date  of  October  1,  1982,  into 
our  laws  for  this  education  paperwork 
control  unit. 

We  fully  agree  with  that  amendment; 
and  we  want  to  make  clear  that  if  OMB 
has  achieved  Its  fuU  potential  under  the 
bill  before  us,  within  the  next  few  years, 
it  would  be  our  expectation  not  to  re- 
new the  authority  for  any  such  separate 
education  unit.  We  would  hope  instead 


that  all  of  the  education-related  duties 
would  be  folded  into  OMB's  overall  au- 
thority. If,  however,  OMB  has  not 
achieved  the  potential  it  has  under  this 
bill,  then  we  would  expect  to  review  the 
situation  and  try  to  achieve  some  agree- 
ment on  the  best  mechanism  for  con- 
trolling paperwork  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  a  nutshell,  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
the  momentum  for  controlling  paper- 
work which  we  have  achieved  in  the  area 
of  education  in  the  last  2  years  through 
an  immediate  repeal  of  our  education 
data  control  unit  while  we  are  all  wait- 
ing for  OMB  to  assume  all  of  these  new 
functions  under  the  Brooks  bill.  But,  we 
want  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not  have 
any  specific  predilection  to  any  partic- 
ular organizational  structure  in  educa- 
tion in  the  long  run.  Our  only  concern 
is  that  there  be  an  effective  control  of 
paperwork  in  the  area  of  education. 

For  the  sake  of  legislative  history,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  our  exact 
agreement  as  regards  Chairman  Brooks' 
amendment  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
education  data  imit  until  October  1, 
1982.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  earlier  sections  of  the  bill, 
such  as  the  proposed  new  sections  3507 
(f ) ,  3512,  and  3518,  which  have  general 
provisions  which  on  their  face  may  seem 
not  to  fit  exactly  with  the  authority  of 
the  education  data  unit  which  would  be 
extended  later  in  the  bill  in  section  4.  It 
is  our  clear  intention  that  the  amend- 
ment extending  the  data  unit  which  ap- 
pears later  in  the  bill  controls  the  ap- 
plicability of  these  earlier  sections. 

The  only  reason  that  we  left  those 
proposed  provisions  unamended  was  that 
we  hoped  by  1982  to  be  able  to  fold  edu- 
cation into  the  general  provisions  and 
therefore  we  would  not  want  to  diminish 
their  general  applicability.  We  want  to 
make  clear,  however,  our  adherence  to 
the  statutory  principle  that  whichever 
provision  appears  later  in  a  bill,  controls 
an  earlier  provision  which  could  be 
seemingly  contradictory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brooks  bill  addresses 
a  problem  which  is  bothering  millions  of 
our  citizens,  namely,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  creating  too  much  of  a 
paperwork  burden.  Those  of  us  respon- 
sible for  Federal  education  programs 
know  that  this  is  true  in  our  area  of 
responsibility.  And,  we  applaud  Chair- 
man Brooks  and  his  committee  for  deed- 
ing with  this  problem  in  such  a  strong 
and  forthright  fashion,  and  we  suppcHt 
him  fully.* 

•  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  will  be  a  substantial  step  forward  in 
making  more  effective  the  never-ending 
battle  against  unnecessary  Federal  pa- 
perwork. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  for  this  en- 
tire 2-year  period  of  operation  as  one  of 
the  two  House  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Paperwork.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  colleague  Congress- 
man F^nk  Horton  we  made  the  most 
intensive  analysis  yet  attempted  of  this 
monstrous  problem.  And  we  were  deter- 
mined to  approach  It  with  steps  that 


would  be  of  practical  help  to  the  average 
businessman  and  the  average  citizen — 
not  just  by  adding  to  the  mounds  of  pa- 
perwork ourselves.  This  bill  will  carry  out 
one  of  our  objections. 

H.R.  6410  will  help  by  creating  a  central 
office  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  will  have  specific  authority 
and  responsibility  for  government  infor- 
mation policy  and  oversight.  This  office 
of  Federal  Information  Policy  will  be 
responsible  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  public.  By  focusing  over- 
sight power  and  responsibility  In  a  sin- 
gle area  it  should  facilitate  the  task  of 
simplifying  Federal  paperwork.  The  of- 
fice will  be  headed  by  an  administrator 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  OMB. 
Its  responsibility  will  include  such  vital 
areas  as  automatic  data  processing  and 
telecommunications,  paperwork  clear- 
ance, records  management,  the  Privacy 
Act  and  statistical  policy. 

Except  for  records  management,  since 
1977  under  the  Department  of  Cwn- 
merce,  the  OMB  has  supervisory  func- 
tions in  all  these  areas,  but  the  bill  will 
expand  its  management  role  in  each  of 
them  as  well  as  requiring  specific  actions 
by  OMB  to  make  certain  our  objectives 
are  met  on  a  timely  basis. 

A  second  major  provision  of  the  bill  is 
the  rewriting  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942.  This  measure  strengthens  the 
clearance  function,  thus  making  it  more 
feasible  to  hold  the  public  reporting  bur- 
den to  a  minimum.  The  power  to  approve 
agency  data  requests  is  consolidated  un- 
der OMB,  with  an  appropriate  procedure 
by  which  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies  can  override  an  OMB  disap- 
proval by  majority  vote,  thus  safeguard- 
ing their  status. 

A  third  thrust  of  the  measure  comes 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  in- 
formation locator  system.  This  system 
will  contain  summaries  of  all  informa- 
tion requests  made  by  Federal  agencies, 
thus  serving  two  functions — pinpointing 
duplication  in  reports  required  by  the 
agencies  and  also  identifying  existing 
information  that  may  meet  the  needs  of 
Congress  or  the  public. 

Monetary  benefits  from  the  passage 
of  HJl.  6410  will  enormously  exceed  the 
cost.  Additional  authorizations  would  be 
approximately  $4  million  a  year.  The 
potential  savings  can  be  illustrated  by 
a  simple  example  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Federal  data  process  reorganiza- 
tion project.  This  group  asserts  that  the 
cost  of  administering  the  black  lung 
program  of  the  Department  of  Labw 
alone  can  be  cut  from  $41  million  to  $17 
million  by  aut(»natlon. 

Most  Important,  as  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats  has  pointed  out,  the 
action  will  give  much-needed  visibility, 
authority  and  accountability  for  statis- 
tical policy  coordination  and  records 
management. 

Chalrmian  Brooks  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations ,  have  per- 
formed splendidly  In  Implementing 
some  of  the  recommendatlww  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  as 
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Third,  this  act  mandates  improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  information  tech- 
nology throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  needed  foUowup  of  im- 
portant steps  taken  under  the  Brooks 
Act — Public  Law  89-306 — which  estab- 
lished a  framework  for  the  central  man- 
agement and  prociu-ement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's automatic  data  processing 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out.  with- 
out in  any  way  denigrating  the  value  of 
H.R.  6410,  that  there  are  important  in- 
formation concerns,  especially  in  the 
area  of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion, which  are  not  addressed  by  this  act 
or  by  previous  legislation.  H.R.  6410  is 
primarily  aimed  at  information  gathered 
from  the  public.  A  great  deal  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  is  generated 
within  the  Government  and  in  the  re- 
search community  under  Government 
grants  and  contracts,  and  therefore  is 
not  within  the  purview  of  H.R.  6410.  As 
with  information  management  in  gen- 
eral, approaches  to  the  management  of 
scientific  and  technical  information 
have  been  ad  hoc  and  piecemeal.  Agen- 
cies have  not  considered  in  a  systematic 
way  the  impacts  of  their  actions  on  Gov- 
ernment-wide information  problems. 
Other  legislative  initiatives  are  needed 
which  address  the  storage,  access,  and 
dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  obtained  through  federally 
funded  research. 

Numerous  Government  reports  over 
more  than  20  years  have  identified  a 
need  for  improved  planning  and  coordi- 
nation in  this  area.  A  recent  GAO  report 
entitled  "Better  Information  Manage- 
ment Policies  Needed:  A  Study  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Bibliographic 
Sources"  stated: 

Little  attention  Is  paid  to  coordinating  scl- 
entlflo  and  technlcaJ  information  activities 
across  agency  lines.  There  are  no  Govem- 
ment-wlde  policies  for  its  management,  nor 
is  there  a  central  focal  point  fen:  establish- 
ing such  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  a  need  for  a  stra- 
tegic national  plan  for  improving  coordi- 
nation of  agency  activities  in  informa- 
tion management,  organizing  and  ac- 
cessing data  bases,  and  for  assessing  the 
significant  social  and  economic  impacts 
that  all  information  technology  will 
eventually  have  in  many  aspects  of  our 
lives.  I  hope  to  introduce  such  a  com- 
prehensive planning  initiative  in  the 
near  future.  One  likely  component  of 
such  an  initiative  would  be  the  designa- 
tion of  a  single  source  to  identify  and 
profile  existing  scientific  and  technical 
data  bases.  The  Federal  Information 
Locator  System  established  by  H.R.  6410 
could  serve  as  a  model  here,  and  might 
even  provide  an  organizational  frame- 
work for  the  development  of  and  access 
to  integrated  scientific  and  technical 
data  bases.  Another  component  is  the 
centralizing  of  responsibility  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  policy 
activities  in  an  appropriate  govern- 
mental xmit.  The  management  functions 
of  OMB  imder  H.R.  6410  will  have  to  be 
carefully  coordinated  with  the  actions  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  which  has  statutory  responsibility 


for  research,  planning  and  coordination 
of  scientific  and  technical  information 
activities  under  Public  Law  94-282. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search and  Technology,  which  I  chair, 
has  been  studying  the  roles  of  different 
governmental  agencies  involved  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  activities 
as  part  of  our  program  in  this  area. 
Under  the  Brooks  Act.  the  Nctlonal 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  mandated 
"to  provide  agencies  with  scientific  and 
technological  advisory  services  relating 
to  automatic  data  processing  and  related 
systems  and  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  uniform  Federal 
automatic  data  processing,  computer, 
and  related  systems."  In  the  views  writ- 
ten by  my  subcommittee  to  accompany 
the  recent  NBS  Authorization  Act.  the 
Bureau  is  directed  to  develop  a  plan  for 
a  program  of  research  and  studies  to 
"identify  the  problems  associated  with 
the  growth  of  information  technology  in 
the  next  20  years,  including  such  issues 
as  compatibility  of  data  bases,  regulatory 
needs  and  impact,  and  the  cost  and  other 
impacts  of  this  growth."  The  aims  of  this 
language  seem  to  me  very  much  in  ac- 
cord with  the  thrust  of  H.R.  6410,  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  Bureau  can  play 
an  increasingly  active  role  in  the  im- 
provement of  Federal  information  man- 
agement practices. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  pricing  policy  for  infor- 
mation is  another  important  area  which 
requires  additional  attention.  We  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  idea  of  informa- 
tion as  a  valuable  commodity  in  order 
to  devise  a  sensible  national  information 
policy.  The  basic  standards  for  agency 
pricing  decisions  are  established  in  title 
31  of  the  U.S.  Code,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  promulgating  cost-recovery 
policy  for  Information  dissemination 
lies  with  OMB.  The  formulation  and 
oversight  of  such  policy  would  appear  to 
be  a  natural  function  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Information  Policy  created  by 
H.R.  6410;  it  is  important  that  this  sub- 
ject receive  careful  attention  in  the  re- 
organized structure  of  OMB  that  will 
result  from  H.R.  6410.» 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
6410,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules.  

Pursuant  to  clause  3.  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion   on  which   further   proceedings 


were  postponed  in  the  order  in  which 
VAat  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order,  all  by  the  yeas  and  nays:  H.R. 
5043,  HH.  4088.  and  H.R.  6410. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


BANKRUPTCY  TAX   ACT   OF   1980 

The  SPEAKER.  The  imfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  5043,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ullnois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5043.  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  324,  nays  0, 
not  voting  107,  as  foUows: 

(Boll  No.  151] 

YEAS— 324 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Dannemeyier 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Derwlnski 

DevliM 

DicUnson 

Dicks 

Dlneell 

Donndly 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncam,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eklwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bnery 

Eugliah 

Brdafal 

Erlenbom 

Brtel 

Bveas,  Del. 

Bvans,Oa. 

Pary 

Fteoell 

Fazio 

F^enwick 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Plaber 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  TVnTi 

Porayti*e 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Proet 
Fuqua 
Oarcla 
Oaydoa 
Gephardt 
aialmo 
Oibbons 
Qllmui 
Olnn 
Olickman 
Oonzaksz 
Core 
Oradison 
Oranun 
Oraaoley 
Orlaham 
Qudger 
Ouyer 
Hall.  Tax. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hance 
Hansen 
OMkln 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Di*. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Baifalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Beilenaon 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereutier 
Betiiune 
BevUl 
Bia«gl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bo  wen 
Bradenaa 
BreauT 
BrinUey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllaon 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carr 

Oavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chiabolm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Clinger 
Ooelho 
Ooleoian 
Conable 
Conte 
Gorman 
Coughlln 
Oourter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  PhUlp 


Harris 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckiaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

RogovsA 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPaloe 

liS^OQiaralno 

Letta 

Leacb.  Sowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long,  La 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McOormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MbzzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulakl 

MUler,  Ohio 


ICnefea 

Mlnlah 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montgotnery 

Moore 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
MotU 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Natcber 
Neal 
Netlzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
NowaJc 
O'Brien 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Paul 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Puraell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Rangel 


Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosentiial 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuor 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumwaiy 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

South,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

^>ellman 

Spenoe 

St  Oennaln 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 


Stalk 

Steed 

Stenbolm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Studdt 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Tnasder 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

VcuiDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttfiicer 

Whltten 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fl». 

Young,  Uo. 

Zablockl 
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Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
BedeU 
Boland 
Oampbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cheney 
Cbllins,  ni. 
Oolllns.  Tex. 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Diggs 
Dinon 
Dodd 

Dougherty 
Eckhardt 
Bdgar 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fish 
Fithlan 


Ford,  Mich. 

Powler 

Gingrich 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Haeedom 

Hail,  Ohio 

Hanley 

Hlghtow«r 

HUlU 

Hlnson 

HOUand 

Holtzman 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Kaeen 

Lederer 

Leland 

Loeffler 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

McCloAey 

McEwen 

Magulre 

Marks 

Uarlenee 

Mathls 

MUler,  Calif. 

MltcheU,  Md. 


Mofftott 

Murpby,  HI. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Panetta 

Pasbayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Rahall 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Russo 

Santlni 

Sensenbrenner 

Solars 

Solomon 

Staggers 

Stewart 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Ttacmas 

walgnen 

Weoonan 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 

ZefereUl 


D  1250 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rtisso  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indian*. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Hage- 
dom. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Oorcoran. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Hlnson. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Amino  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 


Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McCloakeT. 

Mr.  Atkinson  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Toung  of  AlaskA. 

Mr.  Ouarlnl  with  Mr.  Bob  WUaon. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Tliomaa. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Tauke. 

Mrs.  Oolllns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Olngrich. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Oreen. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Odondo. 

Mr.  Santtnl  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Rahall  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  ISi.  Oray. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  FOwler. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  LoefDer. 

Mr.  Pithian  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  mghtower  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CalUOmia  with  Mr. 
Carney. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Hutto  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  California. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  MathU. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Magulre. 

Mr.  Deckard  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Jaooba. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Ms.  Holtaman. 

Mr.  Lowry  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Stewart  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Stump  with  Mr.  WllUams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  BCr.  MOr- 
phy  of  nilnola. 

So  (two-thirds  liaving  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)(3)  of 
rule  XXVll,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device  may  be  taken 
on  all  of  the  additional  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has 
postponed  further  proceedings. 


SALE  OF  OBSOLETE  VEB3ELS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  CUT. 
MuRTHA).  The  unfinished  business  1b 
the  question  of  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill.  H.R.  4088,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blH. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mtjrphy)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4088,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  332.  nays  0, 
not  voting  99.  as  follows: 
[Rou  Mo.  isai 

TEAS— 333 

Abdnor  Andrews,  Atkinson 

Addabbo  N.  Dak.  ^^ 

Akaka  Annunzio  BatalH 

Alborta  Archer  S*}^ 

Andrews.  N.C.     Ashbrook  Baldus 
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Olalmo 
Olbbona 


QUxnan 

BeMtUBX 

OInn 

Beard.  Tenn. 

ailcknMD 

BeUenaon 

Oonaales 

nf^njfgiiiii 

Goodllng 

Bennett 

acre 

Beieuter 

Oradlaon 

Betliun* 

9ramin 

BevUl 

9raaBley 

BlAggl 

OrlaiMin 

Bln^iAlll 

3udcar 

BUnctUBd 

3ujBr 

Ball.  Ohio 

Bolwod 

bU.Tez. 

BoUlas 

OamUton 

PonflT 

achmldt 

Bonter 

aanoe 

Bouqumrd 

FTtintm 

Bowwn 

OaAln 

Bia<l(tnM 

awrU 

Biaauz 

Barsha 

Brtnkler 

aawklns 

aeckter 

Brooks 

lefner 

ieftal 

Brown.  CUlf. 

giffhtower 

Brown,  Ohio 

llnson 

3oUenbe<A 

Buch&njCQ 

30lt 

Buise&er 

lopUns 

Burliaon 

lorton 

Burton.  John 

loward 

Burton,  Phillip 

lubbard 

Butler 

luckaby 

Byron 

lughes 

C»rT 

iutto 

Cavmnangh 

lyde 

ChappeU 

Teland 

Chlebcdm 

reffries 

Clatuen 

'enUas 

Clay 

rohnson.  Oallf 

caereUnd 

rones,  N.C. 

Cllnger 

'ones,  Okla. 

Oodho 

Tooes,  Tezin. 

Ooleman 

Caste  mneler 

OonaUe 

Eazen 

Conte 

Celly 

Oorman 

Cemp 

cottar 

Elldee 

Com^Un 

Hnrtneas 

Oourter 

Cogovaek 

Crane.  Daniel 

Costtna^er 

Crane,  Philip 

Cramer 

XVAmoura 

.anuce 

Daniel,  Dan 

/agomarslno 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

Atta 

Daniel  aon 

ieach,  Iowa 

Dannemeyer 

<each,lA. 

DaaehiA 

.eath.  Tex. 

DaTla.lClch. 

iee 

Davis.  S.C. 

letarman 

DerwlnAI 

.ent 

Oerlne 

^Tltas 

Dl^lnaon 

.ewls 

Dl(^ 

Jylngston 

Dlngell 

Joyd 

DonneOy 

'Ong,  La. 

DonMBi 

A>ng,  Ud. 

Downey 

iOtt 

Drlnaa 

jujas 

Duncan,  Orag. 

:.uken 

Bwly 

CcClory 

■ckhardt 

<cConnack 

Edwards,  Ala. 

dcDade 

■dwards,  Calif. 

fcDonald 

Emery 

tfcHugh 

English 

KcK«y 

Brdahl 

iladlgan 

■rtel 

Ksjtav 

BTKns,Del. 

itamott 

Ei«ais,Oa. 

tfataul 

Pary 

Xaittos 

PksceU 

tfavroules 

genwlck 

HazsoU 

Perraro 

lifloa 

Plndley 

Klchel 

Pldter 

IflkulslEl 

Pllppo 

miler.  Milo 

Plorlo 

Klneta 

Poiey 

kCnlah 

Pord,  Tenn. 

iCtcheU.  N.T. 

POrsythe 

lloaUey 

Pountaln 

tfollohan 

Prenaei 

tfonteomery 

Proat 

Moore 

Puqua 

Mborhead. 

Oarda 

Calif. 

Oavdos 

Woorhead.  Pa. 

O^thardt 

tCottl 
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Murphy.  N.T. 

Murphy,  Fa. 

Murtba 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Piloe 

Prltchard 

PurseU 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Bangel 

Ratchford 

RcguM 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

RlttO' 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostankowakl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

SebeUus 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sbnon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Oennaln 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staik 

Steed 

Stenhohn 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Dllmaa 

Van  Deerlln 

Yonder  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volloner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wsmpler 

Watklns 

Weanrer 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurat 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUaon.  C.  H. 

WUscm.Tez. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Woipe 

Wright 


wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 


Yates 
Tatron 
Young,  Pla. 


Young,  Mo. 
Zablockl 
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Aleander 

Ambro 

AndrasoOc 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aq>ln 
AuOoln 
BedeU 
Oacnpbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chen«y 
Collins,  m. 
OolUns,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
delaOaiza 
Deckard 
Delluma 
Derrick 
Dlggs 
Dixon 
Dodd 

Dougherty 
Edgar 

EdwMds,  Okla. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Ftazlo 
Pish 
Flthlan 
Pord.  Mich. 


Fowler 

Otngrlch 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Hagedom 

Hanley 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Holt2man 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenmtte 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Lederer 

Leland 

Loefller 

Lowry 

Lundtne 

McCloakey 

McEwen 

Uagulre 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mathls 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moffett 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 


Nolan 
Panetta 
Piasbayan 
Patterson 


Richmond 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rose 

Russo 

Sbntinl 

Schulze 

Senaenbrenner 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Staggers 

Stockman 

Strstton 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Waxman 

WlUlams,  Mont 

WUliams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Young,  Alardca 

Ze«erettl 


D  1300 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Toung    of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Lowry  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  CampbeU. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  HllIls. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

lilr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Oreen. 

Mr.  Rodino   with    Mr.    Pashayan. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Schulze. 

Mr.  Santlni  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Tauke. 

iSi.  Fazio  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Flthlan  with  Mr.  BedeU. 

Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  ninois  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Brans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Ouarlnl  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Bilr.  Patterson  with  tSx.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Magulre  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Deckard  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Loefller. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  RahaU  with  Mr.  Solare. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  WUliams  of  Montana. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 


thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAPERWORK   REDUCTION   ACT   OP 
1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  6410,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6410,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  328,  nays  13, 
not  voting  90,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1531 
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Abdnor 
Addaibbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbnxdc 
Atkinson 
Bedham 
Ballalls 
Belley 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bamnan 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Term. 
BeUenaon 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Beithune 
BevUl 
Hlaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhread 
Brooks 
Brcom  field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burliaon 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Bjrron 
Carr 

Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CUnger 
Coelho 
Coletnan 
Conable 
Coate 
Comum 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B.  W. 


YEAS— 328 

Danlelson 
Damuemeyer 
Daschle 
Etavls,  Mich. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DlngeU 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Downey 
Drlnaa 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Eiwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
E^ngllah 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Fary 
Fasoell 
Fazio 
Fenwlck 
Ferraro 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Pord,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Foimtaln 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Glim 
OUckman 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gore 
Oradison 
Oramm 
Orossley 
Grlsham 
Oudger 
Ouyer 
HUl.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hemmer- 
schmldt 
Hanoe 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hairsha 
Hanrklns 
Hedcler 


Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Hlnson 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hugbee 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Iraiand 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  CaUf . 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

KeUy 

Kecnp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Koetmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lufcen 

Lungren 

McClory 

MoCormadc 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madtgan 

Magulre 

MOrkey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

BUkuIski 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mineta 

MlniA 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MOllohan 

Montgomery 


Moore 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
MotU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Heuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Robinson 


Honker 
Cavanaugh 
Oourter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 


Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebe^lus 

Selberllng 

Shaimon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stoineieland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 
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Frenzel 

Hopkins 

McDonald 

McKanney 

Michel 


Studds 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

VanUc 

Vento 

Volkmer 

W<dgTen 

Walker 

Wamp!er 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Paul 

Shumway 

Symms 
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,  m. 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bedell 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cheney 
Collins,  m. 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
de  la  Oaraa 
Deckard 
DeUums 
Derrick 
Dlggs 
Dixon 
Dodd 

Doiigherty 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fish 
Flthlan 


Ford.  Mich. 

Fowler 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Hagedorn 

Hanley 

HUlU 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Lederer 

Leland 

Loeffler 

Lovnr 

Lunllne 

McCloskey 

McEXren 

Marks 

Mathls 

Mica 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moffett 


Murphy,  ni. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Nolan 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

RahaU 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rose 

Russo 

Santlni 

Sensenbrenner 

Solomon 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Waxman 

WUliams,  Mont. 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young.  Alaska 

Zeferettl 


Mr.  MltcheU  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Dough- 
erty. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Flthlan  with  Bir.  Carter. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  CampbeU. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Sir.  Anderson  of  lUinois. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Kir.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Applegate  vrtth  Mr.  Gray. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  ninois  wth  Bfr.  Hlllis. 

B4r.  Conyers  with  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mr.  Deckard  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  DeUums  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Loefller. 

Blr.  Mica  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Aspln. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  RahaU  with  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  LATTA  and  Mr.  ROUSSELOT 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

D  1310 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  matter  on 
the  bill  just  passed,  H.R.  6410. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Ouarlnl  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Santlni  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Marks. 
Mr.  Lowry  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 


his  miTiii  to  the  new  realities  and  at  his 
death  had  all  but  completed  a  bobt. 
which  Brookings  will  complete  and  which 
will  be  a  trailblazer  for  the  1980'8. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  CMcun  had  not  only  a 
gifted  mind  but  a  heart  that  quickened  to 
the  pntolems  of  mankind.  He  fought  for 
equality,  and  Med  to  see  that  our  eco- 
nomics went  in  the  direction  of  eliminat- 
ing inequalities  of  income  and  wealth. 
His  notlcm  of  tax  incentives  for  wage- 
price  stability  is  also  a  real  contribution 
to  modem  economics. 

We  shall  deeply  miss  Art  Okun. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
ARTHUR  M.  OKUN 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mhi- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REIUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened to  have  to  report  the  death  at  the 
age  of  51,  yesterday,  of  Arthur  M.  Okun. 
He  was  a  fine  msm  and  a  splendid  econo- 
mist. 

He  set  the  tone  for  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  in  what  now  seems  its 
golden  age,  the  1960's.  He  was  member 
of  its  staff  in  1961  and  1962.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  from  1964  to  1969 
and  was  chairman  the  last  2  years. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1970's  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  he  was  of  inesti- 
mable assistance  to  all  of  us  who  try  to 
translate  sensible  economics  into  politi- 
cal reality.  He  invented  what  was  called 
Okun's  Law,  the  idea  that  growth  herald- 
ed and  went  in  tandem  with  employment. 
Wh«i  that  thesis  became  a  little  less 
tenable  as  a  result  of  the  stagflation  as 
a  result  of  the  increasing  structural  mal- 
functions of  our  economy,  he  addressed 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  regarding  the  late 
Arthur  Okun. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SLIDE  PRESENTATION  ON  VIETNAM 
AND  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,,  ,, 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers have  in  their  office  a  'T>ear  Col- 
league" leter  from  me  that  went  out  last 
week  about  an  interesting  shde  show  that 
will  be  presented  this  afternoon  in  room 
2325  of  the  Raybum  House  OfQce  Build- 
ing. A  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Don 
Luce  went  to  Saigon  last  faU  and  with 
Jim  Laurie  of  ABC  News  they  rented  a 
car  and  they  drove  from  Saigon  3,000 
mUes  to  Cambodia,  up  along  the  Thai 
border,  over  to  Angkor  Wat.  back  down 
to  the  port  city  and  back  down  to  Miom 
Penh.  ^  ^^  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday  night  there 
will  be  a  1  hour  show  on  ABC  regarding 
the  trip  they  took.  However,  this  after- 
noon in  room  2325  of  the  Raybum  House 
Oflttce  Building.  Don  will  be  showing 
sUdes  of  that  very  fascinating  trip.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  what  Cambodia  looks 
like  from  the  standpoint  of  a  very  intri- 
cate journey  through  all  of  the  back- 
roads  of  Cambodia,  I  would  urge  every- 
one to  come  over  and  look  at  that  slide 
show  at  3:30  this  afternoon. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S^222. 

EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  INDIAN 

CLAIMS 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the 
time  for  commencing  actions  on  behau 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  Indian  whose 
land  is  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  California?  

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  dls- 
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tlngiilshed  ch  linnan  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  DAMoasoN)  what  time  would 
the  report  no  mally  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration by  I  be  House? 

Mr.  DANIE:^30N.  Would  the  gentle- 
man please  re  ?eat  the  questicm. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man asks  luiEuilmous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  confer- 
mce  report  om  the  bill.  I  take  it  the  con- 
ference r^por  is  not  normaUy  eligible 
under  the  ruli  s  for  cmsideration  with- 
out unanimou ;  consent? 

Mr.  DANIEI  SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
my  understan(  ling.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  confer  aice  report  would  have  to 
be  printed  anc ,  I  believe,  available  for  3 
days  b^ore  it  Muld  be  considered,  short 
of  a  unanimous-consent  request  being 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOLEY".  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  the  House  why  this  re- 
quest is  being  i  lade? 

Mr.  DANIEiSON.  B«r.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CalifOTni  i? 

Mr.  DANIEI  SON.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons, one  in  particular.  The  statute  of 
limitations  imler  the  current  law  will 
expire  on  April  1, 1980.  This  being  March 
24,  1980,  it  is  a  period  of  sc«ne  6  or  7  days 
before  expiratl<  m. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  Is  a  degree  of  ur- 
gency attached  in  that  the  conference  re- 
port must  be  pi  ssed  by  both  Houses.  The 
bill  must  go  tlrough  certain  channels 
and  SCTit  to  thie  White  House.  TTiere  is 
little  time  for  slippage  and  I  do  not  want 
the  time  to  exp  Ire. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  cone*  med  that  the  deadline  is 
so  ^-essing  ttii  t  the  immediate  consid- 
eratlmi  is  nece  sary  in  order  to  possibly 
prevent  the  exp  ratlcm  of  the  deadline' 

Mr.  DANIEL  KDN.  That  Is  correct  Mr 
Speaker. 

_.^V  ?!?**"■  ^  ^^  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  i  have  also  heard  a  rumor 
which  may  or  may  not  be  worth  more 
than  any  other  rumor,  to  the  effect  that 
we  might  not  o(  lierwise  have  a  session  on 
Thursday.  Thursday  would  be  the  day 
for  conslderatk  n  and  rather  than  com- 
pel the  whole  :  louse  to  remain  here  to 
hear  this  on  Tt  ursday.  It  would  seem  to 
be  an  act  of  klnflness  to  take  it  up  today 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Kfr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  >f  objection. 

JF^t^'^^^  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUOTi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Caltfwnia  (Mr.  Dawiixsoh)  ? 

Vt.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.    Speaker    re- 
se"tag_the  rlgl  t  to  object,  I  would  ask 
California  (Mr.  Dakiel- 
my  memory,  is  this  the 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  re- 
viewed the  Congressional  Record,  and 
it  Is  a  funny  thing  when  it  gets  into 
that  cold,  black  type  and  It  says  some- 
thing specific.  I  was  just  wondering  if 
this  was  that  blU.  The  gentleman  was 
so  sure  and  so  specific  that  it  would 
never  come  up  again. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Alas,  it  is  the  same 
bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  We  aU  make  mis- 
takes, Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
ARTHUR  M.  OKUN 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Retjss) 
in  mourning  the  death  of  Mr.  Okun.  He 
was  a  giant  In  the  field  of  economics, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 


my  friend  from 
SON)  to  refresh 


biU  that  the  grtitleman  from  California 


told  me  sevena] 
again  come  up? 


DANIEL  ION 


ASHBRC  OK 


Mr 

the  gentleman 

Mr 
yield. 

Mr 

to  report  that 
misbt  add  that 
Idea  at  the  time 


DANIEL£ON 


years  ago  would  never 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will 
rleld? 

I  will  be  glad  to 


Yes.  I  am  humbled 

this  is  that  biU.  and  I 

it  seemed  like  a  good 


HOUR  OP  MEBmNG  ON  WEDNESDAY 
MARCH  26,  1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request,  but 
before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  state  the 
purpose  of  it  so  that  everyone  under- 
stands it. 

On  Wednesday  we  shall  have  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  will  have  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  matter.  If  we  are  going  to 
take  care  of  those  two  matters  on 
Wednesday,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
for  us  to  come  in  earlier  than  3  o'clock. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  convenes  on  Wed- 
nesday, it  convene  at  1  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  say  that  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  want  to  cooperate  with 
the  majority  leader.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  would  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  say  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Friday  session,  and  what  the  remainder 
of  the  schedule  would  be  based  on  this 
accelerated  schedule. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  genUeman  would 
yield,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
hope  not  to  have  a  Friday  session.  I  am 
leery  of  maidng  absolute  commitments  If 
there  should  be  something  that  needs  to 
be  done,  but  it  would  be  our  purpose  to 
conclude  our  business. 

Tomorrow,  we  have  only  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Energy,  with  the  usual 
exception  that  a  conference  report,  if  It 
becomes  ready,  can  be  brought  up  at  any 
time. 


On  Wednesday,  we  have  the  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  FTC  and  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act,  to  com- 
plete consideration.  Then,  if  time  re- 
mains, we  will  have  the  maritime  au- 
thorizations, subject  to  the  granting  of  a 
rule. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  be  meeting  at  11  ajn.  We 
have  House  Resolution  608,  authorizing 
investigation  and  inquiry  by  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

We  have  three  conference  reports,  as 
follows: 

HJl.  4986.  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Act; 

S.  662.  Intemationtd  Development 
Banks; 

S.  2269,  Extend  Emergency  Agriculture 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1979. 

Those  are  the  conference  reports.  The 
only  other  matters  we  have  are  H.R.  6837, 
Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980,  subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule. 
We  may  not  get  to  that. 

Then,  H.R.  4960,  gold  medal  for  Jerry 
Speiss,  subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule 
and  subject  to  the  same  possibility; 

H.R.  5563,  to  permit  use  of  Spanish 
language  In  Federal  courts  in  Puerto 
Rico,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

So,  those  are  all  the  things  we  have. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  we 
come  In  at  1  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  we 
certainly  would  Increase  the  chances  of 
not  having  to  be  here  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  that  response,  and  I  would 
hope  that  all  Members  would  assist  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  take  this  reservation 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  this  means 
that  we  will  not  be  considering  the  budg- 
et resolution  on  Friday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be 
timely  for  us  to  do  it.  There  are  some 
things  that  have  to  be  imderstood  clear- 
ly, as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  well 
knows.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  we 
get  a  complete  understanding  to  the 
point  where  everybody  wants  to  go  on 
Friday  with  debate  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution, then  we  will  do  it,  but  otherwise 
we  are  not  going  to  pull  any  surprises. 
The  gentleman  is  not  going  to  be  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  this  mean  that  we 
will  probably  not  take  the  budget  resolu- 
tion up  before  the  Easter  recess? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  are  3  days  in  the 
following  week,  and  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have 
been  talking  with  him,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not  asked  his  wishes  In 
that  regard.  We  usually  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  scheduling  is  something  that  belongs 
to  the  leadership,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Speaker.  So,  they  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  schedule  the  matter.  I 
have  asked,  if  we  were  to  try  to  come  up 
before  the  Easter  recess,  we  would  have 
to  get  a  riile.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  he 
and  I  have  talked  about  what  would  be 
in  that  rule,  whether  modified,  closed 
rule  making  certain  items  in  order.  None 
of  that  has  been  worked  out. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  bit  of  misunder- 
standing over  one  of  the  items  we  han- 
dled in  the  tax  issue,  which  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  and  members  of  the 
committee  may  be  able  to  work  out  this 
afternoon.  So,  it  is  a  bit  uncertain  as  to 
when  I  would  suggest  to  the  leadership 
that  we  try  to  schedule  this  matter. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
simply  like  to  say  that  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said,  I  personally  want  to 
express  my  commendation  to  and  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  statesmanlike  and  re- 
sponsible leadership  that  has  been  as- 
serted by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
this  budget  matter  this  year,  and  to  say 
to  him  Insofar  as  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  It,  there  are  not  going  to  be  any 
surprises  sprung  on  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1330 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2222, 
EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  INDIAN 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideratiOTi  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the 
time  for  commencing  actions  on  behalf 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  Indian  whose 
land  is  held  In  trust  or  restricted  status. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  waive  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman withdraws  his  objection. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CJalifomia? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today, 
March  24,  1980.) 


Mr.  DANIELSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MooRHEAD)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  (Thair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  committee 
on  the  bill,  S.  2222,  has  met  and  come  to 
an  agreement  on  a  compromise  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body  and  by 
this  body. 

I  might  stete  that  the  bottom  line  Is 
this:  The  bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  differed  considerably 
from  the  bill  which  originally  passed  the 
other  body,  but  in  the  conference  one 
change,  and  one  change  only,  was  made 
in  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  the  bill  had  origin- 
ally passed  the  other  body,  it  called  for 
an  expiration  of  the  period  of  limitations 
on  December  31,  1984.  The  bill  was  con- 
siderably amended  In  the  House,  but  the 
pertinent  portion  called  for  expiration  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  on  April  1, 1982. 
We  were  33  months  apart. 

As  a  result  of  the  cMiference,  the  Sen- 
ate acceded  to  the  House  position  to  the 
extent  of  giving  up  2  full  years— 24 
months — and  the  House  met  the  Senate 
part  way  by  giving  up  9  months,  so  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions in  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
conference  committee  would  be  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982,  compared  with  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  been 
December  31, 1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ail  other  respects  the 
bill  Is  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  conference  committee  re- 
port was  signed  by  all  members  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MCXJRHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  in  the  conference 
committee  the  House  position  was  sus- 
tained for  the  most  part. 

It  was  originally  my  amendment  in 
committee  that  reduced  the  4  years  and 
9  months  that  had  been  in  the  Senate  bill 
to  2  years,  and  I  think  by  increasing  it  up 
to  2  years  and  9  months  we  have  still 
made  a  very  good  settlement  of  this  mat- 
ter. Since  this  is  all  the  time  that  both  of 
the  agencies  of  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  felt  was  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  total  conclusion.  I 
think  we  should  keep  the  fight  to  their 
teeth  and  not  extend  it  beyond  the  time 
that  is  necessary  so  hopefully,  for  those 
individual  land  owners  and  property 
owners  in  the  areas  that  are  affected, 
they  soon  will  have  a  clear  title  to  their 


property  and  these  Indian  claims  can  aU 
be  filed  and  the  matter  terminated. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yldd? 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee or  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber would  tell  the  House  whether  they 
feel  the  Justice  Department  has  been  ex- 
peditious in  this  matter  and  has  carried 
out  its  responsibilities  as  promptly  as 
was  promised  in  the  last  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  will  be  happy  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  think  they  have  not  dime  so.  Too 
much  time  has  gone  by. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  is  going  to  have  oversight 
hearings  in  our  subcommittee,  we  are  go- 
ing to  keep  the  matter  before  us,  and  we 
are  going  to  insist  that  they  complete  this 
matter.  I  hope  they  will  not  get  another 
extension  beyond  the  time  we  have  given. 
To  give  them  years  and  years  beyond 
what  is  necessary  is  ridiculous,  and  I 
think  our  compromise  is  the  best  we  can 
offer. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
that,  but  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me 
to  say  this,  many  of  us  were  told — and 
the  chairman  has  been  frank  and  open 
in  admitting  this— that  his  ambitions  and 
the  ambitions  of  others  for  concluding 
this  legislation  have  not  been  entirely 
fulfilled,  and  at  the  last  4-year  exten- 
sion of  this  act  it  was  thought  we  could 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  on 
April  1.  1980.  ,     ^     „ 

I  was  one  Member  who  reluctantly 
voted  for  a  2-year  extension  on  the 
ground  that  the  consequences  of  not  vot- 
ing for  an  extensitm  would  again  lead  to 
the  assertion  that  many  claims  are  going 
to  be  filed  Immediately,  discomfiting  If 
not  seriously  Interfering  with  rights  of 
landowners.  Some  might  call  that  Uack- 
mail,  by  the  way,  but  it  Is  in  fact  a  fac- 
tor in  this  legislation. 

But  now  we  have  the  House  going  In 
and  not  holding  firm.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  was  right,  that  It 
should  have  been  2  years  and  not  a  day 
more.  That  is  enough  time  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Justice  Department  to  get 
this  matter  omcluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  just  9 
more  months,  and  now  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  hoping  the  matter  can 
be  concluded  in  2  years  and  9  months 
without  an  additional  time  extension. 
Admittedly  that  hope  Is  not  a  conviction. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  gentleman  frcHn  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  will  yield,  I 
think,  since  there  was  a  33-month  dif- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  version,  that  holding  It  to  9 
months  was  a  substantial  accomplish- 
ment by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  del- 
icate concern  for  the  Senate  position  on 
bills  that  I  have  not  often  heard  on  tiw 
floor  In  fact,  the  House  assertion  is 
usually  that  when  the  House  thinks  It  is 
right.  It  ought  to  go  in  and  fl^t  for  its 
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positicHi  and  n  ot  just  divide  the  dlffer- 
taace  or  do  eve  a  a  little  better  than  di- 
vide the  diffen  ace. 

I  understan(  1  the  gentleman's  prob- 
lem. I  have  to  KO  to  conference,  too.  But 
it  is  not  totally  unheard  of  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  yielded  entirely  on  certain  issues. 
and  the  cmly  J  ssue  at  stake  here  is  an 
issue  of  time. 

Mr.  MOORIEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  another  issue  also  at 
stake  which  th  *  House  won  completely. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  ret  ly  to  an  inquiry,  what  is 
that  issue? 

Mr.  MOORXEAO  of  California.  We 
amended  the  S<  nate  language  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  1  tie  bill  which  would  have 
required  Department  to  bring  in  a  list 
of  claims  to  us  after  a  period  of  time — 
I  forget  the  exict  appointed  time — and 
since  that  date  came  so  close  to  the  end 
of  the  period,  ihere  was  really  nothing 
that  could  be  s<  rved  by  it,  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  g  ve  in  to  the  House  lan- 
gtuige  on  that  p  irticular  issue. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  \di.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  \  difference  of  opinion 
about  this.  I  kn  3w  that  many  of  us  feel 
In  the  first  plice  that  perhaps  each 
claim  should  be  altered  so  that  the  suits 
are  brought  ag  linst  the  United  States. 
not  by  the  Uni  ed  States  against  indi- 
vidual landowi  ers  but  against  the 
United  States,  ind  first  established  In 
money  damages  before  we  start  to  ne- 
gotiate their  set  tlement. 

Instead,  what  we  are  doing  In  many 
cases  is  using  (lie  \JS.  Govenunent  to 
bring  actions  0|»  behalf  of  some  of  its 
citizens  against  bther  citizens.  The  gen- 
tleman might  a|ree  that  in  many  cases 
established  In  order  to 
being  done,  and  their 
and  negotiated  before 


these  ciftiTTif;  an 
avoid  injustice 
suits  are  settled 


they  are  brough  t  up  and  approved  and 
before  they  are      


Mr.  FOLEY.  l4r. 
gentlenum  from 

HZAB). 


Mr.  DAMIELS4  >N 


to  add  that  then  i 
resfdution.  the 
dividual  Indians 
the  right  to  t 
claims  In  their 
of  limitations  is 
the  April  1,  1981 


established  by  judicial 
process:  Is  that  lot  correct? 

Mr.  MOORHIIAO  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  g  sntleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  happen  t »  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wasl  ington  (Mr.  Polet)  on 
this  matter.  I  w  ould  like  to  have  voted 
against  the  exte  ision.  but  It  is  just  not 
*°l™sPonsible  1  hlng  to  do  in  this  case. 

There  is  going  to  be  too  much  loss  to 
the  property  ow  lers  who  will  be  imme- 
diatdy  sued,  an  I  the  UJ3.  Government 
has  a  responsi  Jillty  to  the  Indians 
-Thich  it  has  not  carried  out. 

»fir.  FOLEY.  It  [r.  Speaker,  let  me  ask, 
la  there  any  con  ilderation  of  abolishing 
in-ground  clalnu  and  substituting  rights 
of  action  agains ;  the  United  States  for 
money  damages? 

Mr  MOORHl  AD  of  California.  Mr. 
peaker,  I  would  hope  that  as  this  mat- 
««•  goes  on  beymd  the  present  point. 
mat  is  the  cour^  of  action  we  will  fol- 
low. 


ftieaker.  I  thank  the 
California  (Mr.  Moor- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 

remains,  without  final 

<;|iestion  of  whether  In- 

and  tribes  would  have 

pursue  contract  and  tort 

behalf  if  the  statute 

oot  amended  to  extend 

deadline.  I  requested 


an  opinion  on  that  point  from  the  At- 
torney General  some  time  ago  and  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  by  letter 
dated  March  10, 1980: 

U.S.  Department  op  Justice, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Legislative  Aftaibs, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  10, 1980. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Danielson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 

Law  and  Governmental  RelatiOTU, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  the  rights  of  Individual  Indians 
and  tribes  to  pursue  contract  and  tort  claims 
If  the  statute  of  limitations  In  28  U.S.C.  2416 
Is  not  amended  to  extend  the  April  1.  1980 
deadline. 

There  Is  no  requirement  that  the  United 
States  be  a  party  to  suits  designed  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  Indians  or  tribes.  Poafpy- 
Iritty  V.  Skelly  Oil  Co.,  390  U.S.  366  (1968). 
Thus  Individual  Indians  or  tribes  can  ini- 
tiate their  own  legal  actions  and  do  not 
have  to  be  represented  by  the  United  States. 
A  strict  reading  of  28  U.8.C.  2415  could  lead 
one  to  believe  that  Its  provisions  apply  only 
to  actions  initiated  by  the  United  States  and 
that  they  are  not  applicable  to  suits  filed  by 
Indians  or  tribes  In  their  own  right.  However, 
the  Ninth  Circuit  In  Captain  Grande  Band 
of  Mission  Indians  v.  Helix  Irrigation  District, 
514  P.  2d  466  (9th  Clr.,  1975),  cert.  den.  423 
U.S.  874,  and  a  federal  district  court  In  New 
York  In  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  v. 
Oneida  (bounty,  434  F.  Supp.  627  (N.D.  N.T., 
1977)  both  have  ruled  that  the  federal  stat- 
ute rather  than  the  relevant  state  statute, 
applied  In  cases  brought  by  Indians  on  their 
own  behalf. 

If  these  two  cases  are  correct,  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  limitations  set  out  In 
28  U.S.C.  2416  woiUd  affect  the  ability  of 
Indians  to  litigate  their  own  claims  to  the 
same  extent  that  It  would  affect  the  abUlty 
of  the  United  States  to  litigate  clalma  on 
their  behalf. 

Sincerely, 

Alam  A.  Parker, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  must 
make.  The  limitations  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 2415  of  title  28,  U.S.  Code,  are  all 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2416 
of  title  28.  Section  2416  excludes  from 
the  computations  of  time  under  section 
2415  all  periods  as  follows: 
§  2416.  Time  for  commencing  actions  brought 
by  the  United  States — Exclusions 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  limita- 
tions period  established  In  section  2416,  there 
shall  be  excluded  all  periods  during  which — 

(a)  the  defendant  or  the  res  Is  outside  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Ckmunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  or 

(b)  the  defendant  is  exempt  from  legal 
process  because  of  Infancy,  mental  Incompe- 
tence, diplomatic  Immunity,  or  for  any  other 
reason;  or 

(c)  facts  material  to  the  right  of  action  are 
not  known  and  reasonably  could  not  be 
known  by  an  official  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  responslbUity  to  act  In  the 
circumstances;  or 

(d)  the  United  States  Is  In  a  state  of  war 
declared  pursuant  to  article  I,  section  8,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Added  Pub.L.  89-606,   9  1.  July   18,  19fl«,  80 
Stet.  305. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add.  but  I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to 
questions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
ob.iection.  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

Hiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  questiim  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  speared  to  have  it 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evl- 
denUy  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  209,  nays  131. 
not  voting  91.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  164] 

YEAS— 309 

Abdnor 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Fountain 

Murtha 

Akaka 

Frost 

Neal 

Ambro 

Garcia 

Nedzi 

Andrews,  N.C. 

OepbBTdt 

Nowak 

Andrews, 

Qilinan 

OaiBBir 

N.  Dak. 

Olnn 

Oberstar 

AnnuHTito 

Ollckman 

Ottlnger 

Atkinson 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Bailey 

Gore 

Pepper 

Baldus 

Gradlson 

Peyser 

Barnard 

Orassley 

Pickl* 

Barnes 

Gudger 

Porter 

Beard,  R.I. 

Ouyer 

Preyer 

Bellenson 

Hall,  Ohio 

Prioe 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Puraeil 

Bevlll 

Hanoe 

QuUlen 

BlagKl 

Hanley 

Rahall 

Bingham 

Harkln 

RaUsback 

Blanc  hard 

Harris 

Rangel 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Ratchford 

Boland 

Heckler 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

Hefner 

Rlnaldo 

Boner 

Heftel 

Roe 

Bonlor 

Hlghtower 

Rosenthal 

Brediemas 

Hlnson 

Rostenkowdcl 

Brlnkliey 

Horton 

Roybal 

Brodbead 

Howard 

Royier 

Brooks 

Huckaby 

Runnels 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hughes 

Sabo 

Bucltanan 

Jenkins 

SctiieueT 

Bureener 

Johnson,  Calif 

Schroeder 

Burllaon 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

Burton,  John 

Jones,  Okla. 

Selberllng 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shannon 

Byron 

Kastenmeler 

Sharp 

Carr 

KaTxm 

Simon 

Chlaholm 

Kemp 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clausen 

Kildee 

Solarz 

Clinger 

Kindness 

Spenoe 

Coelho 

Kogovsek 

St  Germain 

Ooleoian 

Kostmayer 

StadE 

Conable 

LaPalce 

Conte 

Leach,  Iowa 

SUrk 

Gorman 

Leach,  La. 

Steed 

Cotter 

Lehman 

Stewart 

Coughlin 

Leland 

Studds 

D(uiiel8on 

Le  vitas 

Traxler 

Daschle 

Uoyd 

Udall 

Davis,  Mich. 

Long,  La. 

Daivla,8.C. 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Dlggs 

Luken 

Vanlk 

DlngeU 

McClory 

Vento 

Donnelly 

McDsde 

Volkmer 

Downey 

Magulre 

Wslgren 

Drinan 

Markey 

watklns 

Early 

Marriott 

Waxman 

Eckhardt 

Mktoul 

Weaver 

Edwards,  Ala 

Mattox 

Weiss 

Edwards.  Oalif . 

Mavroules 

White 

English 

MazzoU 

Wilson,  Tex. 

BrcMiI 

Mikulski 

Wirth 

Ertel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wolff 

Evans,  Del. 

Minet* 

woipe 

Pary 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wright 

Pascell 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Wylle 

Fazio 

Moakley 

Yates 

Ferraro 

Mollohan 

Young.  Mo. 

Pisber 

Moorbead. 

ZabioeU 

Fllppo 
Florto 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 
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NAYS— 131 


Archer 

Gaydoe 

Mottl 

Ashbrook 

Gl&lmo 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Badham 

Gibbons 

Natcber 

BafalU 

Gingrich 

Nelson 

Bauman 

Ooodling 

Nichdls 

Benjamin 

Gramm 

O'Brien 

Beieuter 

Grlaham 

Paul 

Bethune 

Hall,  Tex. 

Perkins 

Bonker 

Hammer- 

Petri 

Bouquard 

scbmidt 

Prltchard 

Bowen 

Hansen 

Quaiyie 

Breaux 

Harsha 

Reguia 

Broomfleld 

Hoilenbeck 

Rltter 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Roblnaon 

BroyhUl 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Butler 

Hubbard 

Rudd 

Darter 

Hutto 

Satierfleld 

Cavanaugh 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Cleveland 

Ire.and 

Sheiby 

Oourter 

Jeffries 

Shimiway 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Crane,  Philip 

Kramer 

Smith,  Nebr. 

DAmours 

Lagomarsino 

Snowe 

Daniel,  Dan 

Latta 

Snyder 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Stangeland 

Dannomeyer 

Lee 

Stanton 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Stenholm 

Derwlnskl 

Lewis 

Stockman 

Devlne 

Livingston 

Symms 

Dickinson 

Long,  Md. 

Taylor 

Dicks 

Lott 

Trlble 

Dornan 

Lungren 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan,  Greg. 

McCormack 

Wa.ker 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McDonald 

Wampler 

Emery 

McKay 

Whltehurst 

BTienborn 

McKlnney 

Whitley 

Evans,  Ga. 

Madlgan 

WhlttAker 

Penwlck 

Marlenee 

Whltten 

Plndley 

Martin 

Winn 

Foley 

Mica 

Wyatt 

Porsythe 

Michel 

Wydler 

Prenzel 

Miniah 

Yatron 

Puqua 

Moore 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING— 91 

Albosta 

Ford,  Mich. 

Panetta 

Alexander 

Fowler 

Pashayan 

Anderson, 

Goldwater 

Patterson 

Calif. 

Gray 

Pease 

Anderson,  ni. 

Green 

Reuss 

Anthony 

Guarinl 

Richmond 

Applegate 

Ha«edorn 

Roberts 

Ashley 

HUlls 

Rodlno 

Aspin 

Holland 

Rose 

AuColn 

Holtzman 

Rousselot 

Beard,  Term. 

Jacobs 

Russo 

BedeU 

Jeffords 

Santlnl 

Campbell 

Jenrette 

Sensenbrenner 

Carney 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Skelton 

Cbeneor 

Lederer 

Solcfnon 

aay 

Loeffler 

Spellman 

Collins,  m. 

Lowry 

Stokes 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lundlne 

Stratton 

Conyers 

McClookey 

Stump 

(X>rcoran 

McEwen 

Swift 

Deckard 

McHugh 

Synar 

Dell  urns 

Marks 

Tauke 

Derrick 

Mathls 

Thocaas 

Dixon 

MUler,  CaUf . 

Thompson 

Dodd 

Moffett 

Williams,  Mont 

Dougherty 

Montgomery 

Williams,  Ohio 

Edgar 

Murphy,  111. 

WUson,  Bob 

Elwards,  Okla 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

Fish 

Nolan 

Zeferettl 

Flthlan 

Obey 

D  1350 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Deckard. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Oreen. 
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Mr.  WUllanu  of  Montana  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Santlnl  vrith  Mr.  CoUins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Lowry  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Ouarlnl  with  Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Flthlan  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  E>rans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnoU. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Pease  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Ltindine. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  niinois  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  LATTA  and  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MURTHA  clianged  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NEW  ENERGY  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  motion 
to  recommit  House  Resolution  549,  which 
will  be  offered  tomorrow  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  creation  of  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Energy.  Though  it  might  be 
termed  a  substitute  to  549,  this  recom- 
mital  motion  is  actually  a  refinement  of 
the  select  committee's  original  prc^xxsal. 

The  motion,  as  drawn  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
select  committee  (Mr.  Cleveland)  said 
the  dlstingxiished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Prenzel),  takes  House  Res- 
olution 549  and  adds  two  of  the  amend- 
ments debated  at  length  in  the  select 
committee  during  markup  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  narrowly  defeated  after  one  of 
them  initially  had  been  approved. 

I  still  believe  that  House  Resolution  549 
as  reported  by  the  select  c(Mnmittee  is  a 
workable,  practical,  and  effective  way  for 
the  House  to  begin  addressing  the  cur- 


rent national  energy  policy  crisis.  But 
compared  to  the  alternative  offered  by 
our  colleague  from  New  Ywk  (Mr. 
Bingham)  the  recommittal  motion  is  in- 
finitely preferable. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  recent 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  signed  by  some 
100  Members  of  this  House  in  support 
of  the  Bingham  proposal,  and  frankly. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  appalled  at  the 
coalition.  Members  of  both  psu-ties  with 
diametrically  opposed  views  on  energy 
policy  have  joined  together  to  surrender 
their  jurisdictional  prerogatives  away. 
In  so  doing  they  have  agreed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  monstrous  "Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce"  against  which 
all  others  will  soon  be  rendered  power- 
less and  ineffective. 

The  Bingham  proposal  takes  the  six 
Commerce  Committee  subcommittees, 
all  six  of  which  are  the  very  biggest 
spenders  in  the  House,  and  increases 
their  jurisdiction  by  50  percent.  Instead 
of  spending  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
committee  in  the  House,  the  Bingham 
proposal  gives  us  a  Commerce  Commit- 
tee three  times  the  size  of  the  average 
committee. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  under  half  of 
all  the  energy-related  measures  intro- 
duced in  the  House  were  referred  to  the 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee.  Under 
the  proposal  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  York,  100  percent  of  those 
same  measures  would  go  to  a  sw(^en, 
bloated  Energy  Subcommittee. 

The  Cleveland-Prenzel-Patterson  re- 
commital  motion,  on  the  other  hand. 
seeks  to  even  out  the  workload  of  the 
House  by  taking  energy  policy  considera- 
tions away  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  giving  them  to  a  new  Com- 
mittee on  Energy.  This  would  have  the 
salutary  additional  effect  of  putting 
Commerce  more  on  a  par  with  the  other 
legislative  committees  of  the  House. 

The  recommital  motion  likewise  would 
preserve  and  enhance  the  integrity  of 
the  Interior  Committee  by  granting  it 
an  independent  review  of  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  nuclear  energy  as  wdl 
as  other  energy  matters  generally.  Under 
the  Bingham  proposal  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, as  with  other  legislative  commit- 
tees, is  reduced  to  a  de  facto  minor 
committee  status  in  the  shadow  of  the 
giant  Commerce  overlord  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  really  is  no  choice 
to  be  made  on  this  issue.  A  standing, 
independent  Committee  on  Energy  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  formulation  of 
an  effective  national  energy  policy  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  sub- 
committee by  any  other  name  is  stlD  a 
subcommittee,  and  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  energy  matters  on  a  new 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  will 
be  no  more  able  to  formulate  broad 
national  policy  than  has  the  present 
Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute must  be  rejected. 


SEQUENTIAL  NONREPERRAL  OP  S. 
2009  THE  RARE  H  BILL  FOR  CEN- 
TRAL IDAHO 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
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and  include  xtraneous  matter  and  let- 
ters.) 

Iilr.  SYM»<  S.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  '.  1,  1980,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  nsular  Affairs  filed  S.  2009, 
the  RARE  n  bill  for  central  Idaho,  and 
an  accompans^K  report  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  HouseJ 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrici  Iture  "for  a  period  ending 
not  later  thai  i  March  21.  1980." 

On  March  10, 1980, 1  had  a  letter  hand 
delivered  to  t  ae  Speaker's  office  request- 
ing a  sequen  dal  referral  of  S.  2009  "to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  an 
adequate  tiuie  during  which  the  lat- 
ter committ«B  could  consider  this  leg- 
islation and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deans  appropriate  on  the  basis 
of  its  jurisdiction."  Congressman 
Wamfler,  th<  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  made 
a  separate  ai  d  similar  but  simultaneous 
request. 

I  wish  to  n  )te  my  objection  to  this  se- 
quential refei  ral  which  is  made  for  a  day, 
March  21,  19  JO,  when  the  Congress  was 
not  in  sessifQ,  when  no  meeting  was 
scheduled  bsi  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture to  coasider  S.  2009,  and  on  a  day 
in  which  no  ( uonun  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  att  end  such  a  meeting. 

In  my  opii  ion,  the  authority  given  to 
the  Speaker  a  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
sequentially  i  efer  bills  "subject  to  appro- 
priate time  limits  in  the  case  of  any 
committee"  ii  too  broad — as  witnessed  in 
this  case — aid  does  not  permit  a  com- 
mittee to  wh  ch  a  bill  is  sequentially  re- 
ferred to  "w(  rk  its  will"  when  the  refer- 
ral is  only  symbolic.  Minimum  periods 
should  be  est  iblished  if  the  Speaker  is  to 
be  given  this  broad  authority  so  that  the 
majority  car  not  autocratically  and  ca- 
priciously mike  mere  symbolic  referrals 
of  bills. 

I  will  Inser ;  in  the  Record  my  own  let- 
ter and  that  of  Mr.  Wampleh  addressed 
to  the  Speaker  and  dated  March  20, 1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  to  which  I 
havereferrec  are  as  follows: 

COM!  iirTTE    ON    AGBICI7I.TTniE, 

Wash  IngUm  D.C^  March.  20,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  1  .  O'Neiu..  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  I'.C. 

Deab  B4«.  Sfeaker:  Thte  refers  to  your  let- 
ter dated  Noi'ember  29,  1979.  directed  to 
Congressman  Monis  K.  Udall,  Chairman  of 
the  Commlttes  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, relative  to  that  committee's  jiirlsdlc- 
tlon  over  legslatlon  addressing  wilderness 
proposals  mad  s  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
the  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
(RARE  n)  study. 

The  PreBld  mfs  recommendations  under 
the  RARE  II  tudy  In  my  opinion  were  cor- 
rectly referred  to  both  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  ai  id  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ikffalrs.  As  a  member  of  both 
Committees,  I  feel  confident  that  that  opin- 
ion Is  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  Commltl  ees.  Moreover,  I  concur  In  your 
observation  tt  at  the  Administration's  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
Ifulttple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960 
and  the  For«  st  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Pi  inning  Act  which  emanated 
from  the  Con  mlttee  on  Agriculture  and  re- 
flect Committee  on  Agriculture  jurisdiction. 

The  second  goal  of  the  Administration  In 
submitting  tl  e  RARE  n  study  as  stated  In 
H.  Doc.  96-11  9  (".  .  .  by  releasing  some  of 
the  land  for   ues  other  than  wilderness,  we 


respond  to  our  urgent  need  for  energy,  wood 
products,  livestock  forage,  minerals,  and  a 
broad  array  of  recreation  opportunities") 
clearly  reflects  Agriculture  Committee  Juris- 
diction over  the  RARE  II  legislation  consid- 
ered In  the  House,  particularly  as  It  relates 
to  multiple-use  management.  The  joint  re- 
ferral of  H.R.  6070.  the  "National  Forest 
Multiple-Use  Management  Act  of  1980" 
(which  I  cosponsored)  and  H.R.  6607.  the 
"National  Forest  Roadless  Area  Act  of  1980' 
reflect  joint  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  over  subject 
matter  that  affects  both  Committees. 

Your  letter  of  November  29,  1979,  would 
appear  to  state  your  position  that  "legisla- 
tion which  only  designates  new  wUderness 
areas  in  forests  created  out  of  the  public 
domain  will  continue  to  be  referred  only  to 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs"  (emphasis  mine) . 

It  Is  requested  that  S.  2009,  as  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs (as  well  as  the  Committee  Substitute 
which  will  be  filed  with  the  House  today), 
be  sequentially  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  so  that  the  Committee  can  act 
on  those  provisions  which  are  within  Its 
jurisdiction. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  several  por- 
tions of  the  Interior  Committee's  Substitute 
to  S.  2009  to  be  filed  with  the  House  today 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  I  believe  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

1.  Section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's Amendment  In  the  Nature  of  a  Substi- 
tute to  S.  2009  malces  particular  reference  to 
actions  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976.  It  directs,  among  other  things, 
that  a  management  plan  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "in  coordina- 
tion with  the  relevant  national  forest  plans 
required  by  section  6  of  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
588)." 

2.  In  section  4(a)  (3)  of  the  Substitute, 
there  Is  a  cross  reference  to  section  7(a)  (3) 
of  the  Interior  Committee's  Substitute  indi- 
cating that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
management  plan,  prepared  as  provided  in 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  should 
include  a  cultural  resources  management 
plan.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  required 
to  provide  for  "protection  from  natural  de- 
terioration'  and  include  a  "pubUc  interpre- 
tation program"  in  the  preparation  of  a  man- 
agement plan  as  required  under  section  6  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

3.  Section  4(a)  (6)  of  the  Interior  Substi- 
tute to  S.  2009  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  management  plan  "shall, 
among  other  things,  address  the  need  for, 
and  alternative  means  of  access  to,  the  wild- 
erness .  .  .";  and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  the  materials  and  minerals 
found  in  the  area.  No  doubt  the  "means  of 
access"  in  many,  if  not  all,  Instances  involves 
multiple  use  or  future  planning  portions  of 
the  National  Forest  system.  And,  the  strategic 
significance  of  the  materials,  no  doubt.  In- 
cludes "forest  products,"  and  the  potential 
multiple  use  of  such  forest  products  under 
national  emergency  conditions. 

4.  Section  6  In  the  Interior  Committee's 
Substitute  to  S.  2009  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultvire,  under  specific  sections  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  to  permit  the  grazing  of  cat- 
tle on  certain  of  the  lands  designated  as 
wilderness  subject  to  certain  reasonable  reg- 
ulations. Obviously,  the  amount  of  grazing 
for  livestock  that  is  permitted  in  these  areas 
woxild  have  an  impact  on  other  agricultural 
decisions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  Food  and  Agrlcultiu-e  Act  of 
1977,  such  as  section  1004  which  provides  for 
a  special  grazing  and  hay  program.  In  other 
words.  If  the  grazing  of  livestock  Is  limited 


In  certain  of  these  areas,  it  may  well  have 
an  Impact  on  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
as  It  relates  to  the  provisions  in  section  1004. 

5.  Section  7(a)(1)  of  the  Interior  Substi- 
tute to  S.  2009  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture "In  furtherances  of  the  purposes  of 
.  .  .  section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act"  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  conducting  a  cultural  re- 
source management  program.  In  this  respect, 
I  call  to  your  attention  Rule  X,  clause  1(a), 
which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  "protection  of  birds  and 
animals  in  forest  reserves." 

6.  Section  7(b)  (2)  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
stitute to  S.  2009  calls  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  agencies  and 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in  con- 
ducting an  inventory  of.  among  other  things, 
ranches  and  homesteads  in  the  River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness  and  within  the 
Salmon  River  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  Is  to 
cooperate  In  providing  a  report  presumably 
on  whether  such  ranches  or  homesteads  shaU 
be  stabilized,  restored,  maintained  or  re- 
moved. It  appears  that  there  Is  a  question 
of  actually  removing  agricultural  land  from 
production,  a  matter  which  it  appears  comes 
under  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  under 
Rule  X,  Clause  1(a)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House. 

7.  There  are  provisions  contained  In  sec- 
tion 7  providing  for  the  removal  of  sand 
and  gravel  in  certain  areas  designated  as 
wilderness,  and  It  appears  clear  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  jurisdiction  for  the  re- 
view, recommendation  and  special  stipula- 
tions for  surface  and  subsurface  functions 
relating  to  the  removal  of  the  sand  and 
gravel. 

I  would  also  call  to  your  attention  S. 
2009.  as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  (and  which  is 
amended  by  the  Interior  Committee  Sub- 
stitute), which  is  my  opinion  Impinges  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  stated  In  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  in  the  foUowlng  ways: 

1.  Section  2(a)  (2)  states  as  a  purpose  of 
the  bill:  "to  end  the  controversy  over  which 
lands  within  the  central  Idaho  region  will 
be  designated  wilderness — thereby  assuring 
that  certain  adjacent  lands  better  suited 
for  multiple  uses  other  than  wilderness  will 
be  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  under 
existing  laws  and  applicable  land  manage- 
ment plans — and  by  making  a  comprehen- 
sive reglonwide  land  allocation  decision" 
(emphasis  supplied) . 

The  clear  Implication  In  this  purpose 
clause  of  the  legislation  appears  to  be  the 
release  of  adjacent  lands  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  "for  multiple  uses." 

2.  Section  10  of  S.  2009  relating  to  the 
planning  and  management  of  lands  not 
recommended  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness or  reserved  for  further  study  clearly 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

3.  Section  5  refers  throughout  to  the  rele- 
vant national  forest  plans  required  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976  and  Is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

4.  Several  of  the  provisions  referred  to 
above  with  resjiect  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's Substitute  apply  with  equal  force  to 
S.  2009  as  referred  to  that  Committee. 

In  summary,  there  Is  no  question  but  what 
general  recommendations  for  the  "designa- 
tion of  wilderness  areas  within  the  national 
forests  have  an  obvious  Impact  on  overall 
forest  management."  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  authored  and  reported  many  of 
the  statutes  which  address  forest  manage- 
ment practices  throughout  the  National 
Forest  System,  and  it  appears  that  S.  2009 
as  reported  by  the  Interior  Committee  and 
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that  Committee's  Substitute  should  at  least 
be  sequentially  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  an  adequate  time  during 
which  the  latter  Committee  could  consider 
this  legislation  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  appropriate  on  the  basis  of 
its  jiu-isdictlon.  Such  a  sequential  referral  is 
requested  for  this  legislation,  as  provided  in 
Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Steven  D.  Stmms, 
Member  of  Congress. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  AGRICITLTXniE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  20,  1980. 
Hon.  THOMAS  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Speakex:  I  have  received  a  copy 
Of  Congressman  Symms'  letter  of  this  date 
addressed  to  you  requesting  the  sequential 
referral  of  S.  2009,  a  bill  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  central  Idaho  as  the  River  of 
No  Retvirn  Wilderness,  to  designate  a  segment 
of  the  Salmon  River  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  referral  of 
the  Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substi- 
tute thereto  filed  with  the  House  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

I  concur  in  Congressman  Symms'  request 
for  the  reasons,  among  others,  as  stated  in 
his  letter.  An  adequate  period  of  sequential 
referral  would  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcult\u«  to  exercise  its  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  C.  Wamplxr, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


BYPASSSING  CONGRESS:  MR.  CAR- 
TER'S PROPOSED  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY FOR  NONPUBLIC  EDUCA- 
TION 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  areas  where  this  House  has  con- 
sistently disagreed  with  President  Car- 
ter during  the  last  3  years  is  Federal 
policy  toward  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  House  has  voted 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  institutions,  blocking 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  attempt 
to  saddle  them  with  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory regulations,  and  by  passing 
tuition  tax  credits  for  the  parents  of 
private-school  children.  Mr.  Carter  has 
taken  the  opposite  position  on  both  these 
issues. 

Mr.  Carter  favors  the  creation  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Nonpublic  Edu- 
cation. We  discussed  this  idea  last  year 
when  it  was  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Education  bill,  and 
we  voted  it  down.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  this  decision  was  our 
fear  that  such  an  ofiScial  might  all  too 
easily  become  yet  another  device  for  Fed- 
eral intrusion  into  the  decisions  of  in- 
dependent educators. 

But  now  we  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  crate  such  an  Assistant 
Secretary  through  the  back  door,  with- 
out consulting  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  Apparently  the  administration 
will  claim  that  the  Civil  Service  Reform 


Act  of  1978  gives  it  the  power  to  act  on 
its  own  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Raymond  Natter  of  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  just  completed  an  analysis  of  this 
claim.  His  report,  entitled  "Executive 
Branch  Authority  to  Establish  the  Posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Nonpublic  Education,"  is  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Here  is 
the  key  paragraph  from  his  conclusion: 

Section  202  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Organization  Act  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  principal  offices  in  the  new  De- 
partment, including  six  specifically  named 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  four  additional 
officers.  The  Executive  Branch  apparently 
claims  authority  to  establish  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  position  under  Section 
3133  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  WbUe 
arguments  exist  for  both  viewpoints  as  to 
whether  or  not  Section  3133  confers  such  au- 
thority on  the  Executive,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  Section  202  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  evidences  a  clear  leg- 
islative intent  to  streamline  the  administra- 
tive bureaucracy  of  the  new  Department,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries. 
Therefore,  we  conclude  that  Section  202 
may  be  read  as  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  Assistant  Secretaries  -which,  as  a  later 
enacted  and  more  specific  provision,  effec- 
tively overrides  any  authority  under  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Even  if  Mr.  Natter  were  wrong,  I 
would  argue  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  administration  to  move  ahead  with- 
out congressional  action.  Unlike  all  the 
other  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  new 
Department,  a  new  one  appointed  by  the 
power  claimed  under  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  would  not  have  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  In  an  era  when 
many  private  educators  correctly  view 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  source  of 
harassment  rather  than  benefits,  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  sensitive  appoint- 
ment should  be  made  in  such  arbitrary 
fashion.  If  Mr.  Carter  cannot  persuade 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  to  create  ttiis 
new  post  tlirough  the  normal  legislative 
process,  he  ought  to  drop  the  whole  idea. 
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H.R.  6837,  PASSENGER  RAILROAD 

REBUILDING  ACT  OF  1980 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  those  sections  in 
the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act 
of  1980  which  deal  with  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  Passage  of  the  labor  protection 
provisions  contained  in  this  measure  is 
vital  to  a  swift  and  orderly  transition  of 
Rock  Island  properties  frmn  the  estate  to 
new  owners.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues, 
during  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the 
near  future,  to  weigh  carefully  the  na- 
tional impact  of  a  serious  interruption  of 
rail  service  in  the  grain  belt  at  the  time 
when  farmers  are  preparing  for  spring 
planting.  If  the  labor  issue  is  not  resolved 
by  us  here  in  Congress,  it  will  undoubted- 
ly be  taken  to  the  courts,  leaving  the 


status  of  current  purchase  offers  highly 
doubtful. 

I  realize  that  there  are  problems  with 
the  bill  we  will  be  considering.  For  one 
thing.  I  believe  that  the  bUl  does  not  au- 
thorize sufficient  funds  to  run  even  the 
limited  directed  service  that  it  proposes. 
In  addition,  title  I  of  the  bill,  containing 
additional  appropriations  for  the  North- 
east corridor  improvement  project,  is  an 
unfortunate  addition,  since  veto  becomes 
a  real  possibility  if  the  measure  goes  to 
the  President  with  that  provision.  Final- 
ly, the  Senate  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  A  long,  drawn  out  battle  in 
conference  is  a  definite  possibiUty  if  title 
I  passes. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  c(»isider 
this  matter  carefully  when  it  comes  up 
before  this  Ixxly.  It  is  imperative  tiiat  we 
pass  a  responsible,  constructive  measure 
which  will  bring  about  the  best  possible 
resolution  to  the  situation. 


CONGRESSMAN  DOWNEY  AN- 
NOUNCES INITIATION  OF  POLIT- 
ICAL PRISONER  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressionsd  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Group  on 
Southern  Africa  was  founded  in  October 
1977,  soon  after  the  death  in  detention 
of  SA  civil  rights  activist,  Steven  Biko. 
The  Monitoring  Group  today  is  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  48  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

One  original  aim  of  the  Group  was  to 
monitor  political  detainees  to  prevait 
this  happening  to  anyone  else. 

Since  1963  at  least  50  political  detain- 
ees have  died  in  South  African  jails. 
Of  these.  20  are  reported  by  the  South 
African  Ministry  of  Justice  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide.  Others  we  are  told 
"slipped  in  the  shower,"  "fell  down 
stairs,"  or  "fell  seven  fioors  during  in- 
terrogation." 

South  African  justice  operates  on 
the  principles  of  the  Terrorism  Act  and 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1976,  both 
of  which  allow  for  indefinite  preventa- 
tive detention,  without  charge,  for  any- 
one suspected  of  terrorism.  To  say  that 
this  gives  the  police  and  the  courts  broad 
leeway  is  to  understate  the  issue. 

Hundreds  of  opponents  of  apartheid, 
black,  white  and  colored,  are  today  suf- 
fering imprisonment,  detention,  banning 
or  harassment  because  of  their  non  vio- 
lent expressi<m  of  opposition  to  a  polit- 
ical and  societal  system  based  on  dis- 
criminate treatment  of  persons  accord- 
ing their  race. 

It  is  with  these  unfortunate  individ- 
uals in  mind  that  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce today  the  initiation  of  a  political 
prisoner  project  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
gressional .Ad  Hoc  M(Hiitorlng  Group  on 
Southern  Africa. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  letters  will  be 
sent  by  56  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  behalf  of  60  political  prisoners 
in  South  Africa. 

These  letters  will  go  to  the  South 
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kably  successful   and   re- 
settlement in  Zim- 
has  shown  what  is  pos- 
Africa.    It    has    also 
irhat  could  occur  if  a  peace- 
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I  am  adopting  is  Ephraim 

President  of  the  Congress 

African  Students,  an  organiza- 

high  school  students.  In 

last  year  he  was  detained 

unspecified  charges"  under  the  Ter- 


rorism Act.  He  is  now  in  prison  under 
"indefinite  detention."  I  think  Mogale 
could  bear  out  what  I  have  said  today 
about  the  apartheid  system  and  the  im- 
minent need  for  change.  If  the  South 
African  Government  is  serious  about 
reform,  they  will  respond.  But  from  to- 
day forward  they  will  know  that  there 
are  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  closely 
monitoring  the  treatment  of  Ephraim 
Mogale  and  others  being  punished  for 
their  political  and  social  views  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey),  who  is 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  this  very  valu- 
able project,  the  political  prisoner  proj- 
ect of  the  Congressional  Ad  Hoc  Moni- 
toring Group. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)  for  his  part  in  offering  leader- 
ship in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  today  as 
a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring 
Group  on  Southern  Africa,  and  as  one 
who  is  concerned  about  the  system  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Moni- 
toring Group's  political  prisoner  pro- 
gram, I  am  the  sponsor  of  Nohle  Mahapi, 
a  resident  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa.  Nohle  Mahapi  was  first  detained 
on  August  25,  1977,  while  working  for 
the  banned  Black  Peoples  Convention 
and  was  held  imder  section  6  of  the  Tter- 
rorism  Act  for  almost  1  year  until  July 
1978,  when  she  was  transferred  to  pre- 
ventive detention  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  She  was  released,  im- 
charged,  almost  1  year  after  her  arrest, 
on  Augiist  9,  1978.  However,  only  4  weeks 
later,  she  was  among  some  15  friends  and 
relatives  of  Steve  Biko  that  were  arrested 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
death  while  in  detention.  She  remained 
in  preventive  detention  until  October 
27,  and  was  served  with  a  5-year  banning 
order  on  December  18. 

I  intend  to  monitor  the  case  of  Nohle 
Mahapi,  not  only  out  of  concern  for  her 
plight,  but  as  one  concerned  for  the 
rights  of  all  those  living  under  oppres- 
sion. I  hope  th's  effort,  as  well  as  those 
of  my  other  colleagues  in  the  Southern 
Africa  Monitoring  Group,  will  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  of  the  deep  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  for  the 
human  rights  of  all  South  Africans  and 
of  our  intention  to  continue  our  work  to 
encourage  respect  and  recognition  of 
those  rights  by  that  government. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  for  taking  this  important  spe- 
cial order,  and  for  his  leadership  on 
South  Africa  issues.  It  is  essential  that 


we  take  a  further  step  in  our  efforts  to 
prevent  the  continuing  political  and  hu- 
man rights  abuses  in  South  Africa  by 
establishing  a  congressional  adoption 
program  similar  to  the  one  existing  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  far,  our  attention  has  focused  on 
the  overall  racial  and  political  rights  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa.  We  know  that 
the  catalog  of  human  misery  in  South 
Africa  is  long  and  revolting,  that  through 
personal  intimidation  South  Africa  can 
extend  its  tyranny  over  blacks  very 
cheaply.  It  does  so  through  the  daily  in- 
equities of  the  pass  laws,  blacks  being 
arrested  nightly  for  not  having  their 
identity  documents  in  order.  It  does  so 
by  segregation,  by  routine  distinctions 
between  who  can  eat,  walk,  sleep  and 
dress  in  particular  places.  The  best  jobs 
are  reserved  legally  for  whites.  No  trade 
unions  are  effectively  allowed  for  blacks, 
and  certainly  no  black  labor  represent- 
atives have  any  real  bargaining  power. 

We  know  that  South  Africa  is  a  police 
state  as  far  as  blacks  are  concerned. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Monitoring  Group  on 
Southern  Africa  now  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
was  formed  after  the  death  of  Steve  Biko. 
We  have,  since  then,  focused  on  some 
specific  policy  decisions  of  the  South 
African  regime,  such  as  their  determina- 
tion to  destroy  the  thriving  community 
of  Crossroads.  These  and  other  efforts 
did  have  some  impact.  Growing  interna- 
tional criticism  of  racial  and  human 
rights  policies  during  1978-79,  Interna- 
tional Anti-Apartheid  Year,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  serious  internal  dispute 
within  the  ruling  Nationalist  Party  over 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  In- 
formation. This  dispute,  termed  the 
"Muldergate"  scandal  by  the  press,  led  to 
the  disbanding  of  the  Information  De- 
partment and  the  resignation  from  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Connie  Mulder. 

To  some  extent,  the  revelations  about 
the  information  department  indicated 
the  Government's  sensitivity  to  interna- 
tional criticism  of  apartheid  and  human 
rights  violations.  The  controversy  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Nationalist  Par^  weak- 
ened the  position  of  the  Government. 
However,  it  appears  to  have  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  human  rights.  Even 
though  the  "Muldergate"  scandal  had 
shown  the  length  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment felt  obliged  to  go  in  order  to  defend 
its  policies  in  the  face  of  international 
criticism,  the  Government  did  not  re- 
spond by  reexamining  those  policies  or 
initiating  measures  to  permit  the  black 
majority  an  effective  voice  in  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
Government  resorted  to  detention  with- 
out trial,  political  imprisonment  and  re- 
striction under  banning  orders  to  sup- 
press effective  black  political  opposition. 

Waves  of  detention  continued.  In  May, 
1978,  the  leaders  of  the  newly  formed 
Azania  People's  Organization  (AZAPO) 
were  detained  in  Johannesburg.  They  in- 
cluded Lybon  Mabasa  and  Ishmael 
Mhkabela,  both  of  whom  were  held 
without  charge  until  Augxist  1978,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  preventive  de- 
tention imder  section  10  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  They  were  eventually  re- 
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leased  on  December  1. 1978,  but  were  im- 
mediately served  with  5-year  banning 
orders. 

At  least  30  members  of  the  Yoimg 
Christian  Workers,  a  church  youth  or- 
ganization, were  also  detained  without 
trial  for  months.  Pour  of  them  were  sub- 
sequently prosecuted  under  the  Sabotage 
Act,  but  the  majority  were  released  un- 
charged several  months  later.  Others 
were  held  for  even  longer  periods  and 
made  to  give  evidence  as  state  witnesses 
in  the  trials  of  YCW  members. 

Series  of  arrests  have  been  made  every 
year  in  early  September  before  the  an- 
niversary of  Steve  Biko's  death  in  deten- 
tion. Those  detained  included  friends 
and  relatives  of  Steve  Biko  and  leading 
members  of  the  Black  Consciousness 
movement. 

Another  feature  of  human  rights 
abuses  is  the  use  banning  orders  to  effec- 
tively "banish"  individuals  to  isolated 
parts  of  South  Africa.  Phindile  Mfethi, 
a  prominent  trade  unionist  was  served 
with  a  5-year  banning  order  in  May  1977, 
which  restricted  him  to  the  Germiston 
area  near  Johannesburg,  and  was  de- 
ported to  the  Transkei  in  July  1978. 

But  human  rights  violations  in  South 
Africa  are  not  limited  to  the  worst  racial 
discrimination  of  everyday  life  as  well  as 
the  denial  of  the  most  basic  political 
rights.  Worse,  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, over  the  last  couple  of  years, 
greatly  Increased  the  number  of  execu- 
tions. On  April  6,  1979,  22-year-old 
Solomon  Mahlangu,  despite  many  inter- 
national appeals  for  clemency,  was  ex- 
ecuted, Mr.  Mahlangu  was  the  first  po- 
litical prisoner  to  be  hanged  in  South 
Africa  since  the  1960's.  He  was  one  of  five 
people  to  be  executed  on  April  6,  1979. 

In  South  Africa  basic  human  rights  are 
brutally  violated.  Violations  occur  this 
very  moment.  They  occur  despite  con- 
gressional efforts  such  as  those  of  the 
ad  hoc  Monitoring  Group  on  Southern 
Africa,  despite  congressional  inquiries 
about  specific  cases  and  individual  pris- 
oners. The  impact  we  have  had  on  South 
African  internal  policies,  so  far,  has  been 
very  marginal.  But  I  am  confident  that, 
in  the  long  run,  we  will  have  some  im- 
pact. I  believe  that  we  have  to  strengthen 
our  efforts.  "Adoption"  of  specific  per- 
sons will  certainly  add  a  new  dimension 
to  our  efforts  and,  thus,  strengthen  our 
ongoing  project. 

Much  will  have  to  happen  before  gen- 
eral conditions  of  life  in  South  Africa 
comply  with  normal  standards  of  human 
conduct.  But  without  our  contribution 
that  might  never  be  possible. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  take  only  a  few  moments  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  on  the  leadership  the  gentle- 
man has  taken  in  calling  attention  to 
the  terrible  situation  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  holding  of  pris- 
oners improperly  and  illegally  and  to 
indicate  that  I  will  be  proud  to  join  the 
gentleman  and  others  of  my  colleagues 


in  both  the  House  and  the  other  body 
in  this  ^ort. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  ad 
hoc  committee  for  imdertaking  this  very 
important  initiative. 

It  is  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on 
the  violations  of  human  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  that  are  occurring  every 
day  within  the  regime  of  South  Africa. 

Aside  from  the  very  clear  moral  im- 
peratives that  are  at  stake  in  what  is 
happening  in  that  country,  our  own 
country,  the  United  States,  has  a  direct 
self-interest  in  becoming  much  more 
aggressively  identified  with  the  cause  of 
political  freedom  and  the  movement 
that  is  underway  within  South  Africa 
to  throw  off  the  apartheid  regime. 
D  1410 

The  human  rights  perspective  and 
the  perspective  of  American  national 
self-interest  coincide  directly.  It  is  in 
our  national  self-interest  to  be  far  more 
aggressive  and  far  more  decisive  in  the 
way  we  react  and  approach  that  regime. 
I  think  the  initiative  underway,  and 
which  I  intend  to  participate  in,  will  be 
helpful  in  moving  us  in  that  direction. 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
denouncing  a  system  of  government 
which  practices  racial  segregation,  op- 
pression, and  exploitation.  The  system  of 
government  to  which  I  speak  is  knovm 
as  apartheid  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Under  apartheid,  the  freedom  of 
movement,  as  well  as  the  political  and 
socioeconomic  rights  of  Africans,  colored 
persons  and  Asians,  are  curtailed  cata- 
strophically.  Most  of  the  land  is  set  aside 
for  the  white  minority,  approximately 
4,760,000  persons  compared  to  18  million 
Africans.  Africans  cannot  enter  into  an 
urban  area  unless  they  have  a  pass  and 
no  African  is  permitted  to  stay  within 
that  urban  area  longer  than  72  hours 
unless  a  special  permit  is  obtained  from 
the  South  African  Government.  Because 
of  these  strict  rules,  African  leaders 
have  protested  to  the  South  African 
Government.  Many  of  them  have  sub- 
sequently been  jailed  or  banned  from 
publicly  speaking  their  views;  they  have 
become  political  prisoners.  Their  only 
crime  is  that  they  wish  to  be  free  in  their 
native  land. 

Recently,  however.  Prime  Minister 
Botha  has  taken  some  encouraging  steps 
to  review  many  of  the  laws  applicable  to 
the  apartheid  system.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  encourage  Mr.  Botha  to  con- 
tinue his  effort  to  bring  about  change  in 
South  Africa  which  gives  all  of  her  citi- 
zens the  right  to  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom. We  must  also  flood  the  elected 
officials  of  South  Africa  with  oiu-  letters 
stating  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port, with  open  arms,  the  removal  of 
apartheid. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  commend 


the  government  and  peoples  of  Zimbab- 
we-Rhodesia for  their  strong  effort  to 
put  down  their  guns  and  attempt  to  live 
together  in  peace.  I  only  pray  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  will  follow  suit.* 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
mend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey),  tne  gentleman  fr<Mn 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  and  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Monitor- 
ing Group  on  Southern  Africa  for  ar- 
ranging this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  the  Natiwi,  and 
the  world,  the  continuing  abuses  that 
are  occurring  in  South  Africa. 

Political  oppression  has  long  been  a 
way  of  life  for  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa.  The  racist  government 
has.  In  a  systematic  fashion,  silenced 
those  Individuals  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  speak  out  In  protest  against 
apartheid. 

Under  terms  of  the  Terrorism  Act  of 
1967,  a  South  African  police  officer  on 
or  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  coltmel 
can  arrest,  without  warrant  or  charge, 
anyone  suspected  of  being  a  "terrorist," 
of  having  information  pertaining  to 
"terrorists"  or  of  "terrorist"  offenses. 
Detainees  are  held  incommunicado, 
often  In  soUtary  confinement,  imtll  such 
time  as  the  commissioner  of  police  am- 
slders  that  the  prisoner  has  answered 
all  questions  satisfactorily,  or  it  Is  felt 
that  further  detention  will  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose.  Terrorism  Is  broadly  defined 
to  Include  any  activity  likely  to  "endan- 
ger the  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 
The  law  and  order  the  government  seeks 
to  protect  Is  the  law  and  order  that 
sanctions  racial  segregation  of  trans- 
portation, housing,  schools,  government 
services,  and  jobs.  The  result  Is  that  the 
Terrorism  Act  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  through  its  secu- 
rity police,  to  indefinitely  detain  with- 
out charge  or  trial  individuals  who  dis- 
agree with  the  government's  racist  poli- 
cies, and  communicate  that  dissatisfac- 
tion to  others.  The  result  has  been  the 
"banning"  of  vocal  opponents  of  apart- 
heid. Such  silencing  must  be  strongly 
protested  by  our  Government  as  a  gross 
violation  of  the  fundamental  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  association. 

In  the  fall  of  1978,  I  visited  Johan- 
nesburg and  talked  for  almost  2  hours 
with  a  heroic  black  priest,  the  Reverend 
Smangaliso  Mkhatshwa.  In  October, 
1977,  the  Pretoria  Government  issued  a 
nonappealable  decree  that  this  priest, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  bishops' 
conference  of  eight  southern  African 
nations,  was  "banned"  for  5  years.  This 
meant  that  Father  Mkhatshwa  could  not 
preach,  write,  or  engs^e  in  any  priestly 
activities.  No  newspaper,  including 
Catholic  periodicals,  may  quote  him. 

Father  Mkhatshwa's  banning  was  crit- 
icized by  the  Catholic  Church  which  sent 
a  strongly  worded  telegram  of  protest  to 
then-Minister  of  Justice,  James  Kniger. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  banning  order,  he 
Is  restricted  to  Pretoria  and  Mab<n>ane 
East  districts  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and 
is  subjected  to  partial  house  arrest  be- 
tween the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and  6  a  jn.  each 
weekday,  and  from  12  noon  on  Saturdays 
until  6  ajn.  Monday. 
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The  recommittal  motion  would  estab- 
lish a  new  Energy  Committee.  The  Bing- 
ham substitute  would  not. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  con- 
solidate substantial  overlapping  juris- 
diction. The  Bingham  substitute  would 
not. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  reduce 
fragmentation  and  proliferation  in 
energy  jurisdiction.  The  Bingham  sub- 
stitute would  not. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  reduce 
reliance  on  multiple  referral  of  energy 
bills,  which  cause  delay  and  confusion 
and  added  cost.  The  Bingham  substitute 
would  increase  multiple  referrals. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  provide 
the  full-time  attention  of  a  full  conunit- 
tee  to  energy  problems.  The  Bingham 
substitute  would  not. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  permit 
more  expeditious  consideration  of  energy 
legislation.  The  Bingham  substitute 
would  create  new  logjams  by  forcing  all 
energy  legislation  through  a  single, 
already  overloaded  subcommittee. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  im- 
prove accountability  and  responsibility 
in  the  handling  of  energy  policy.  The 
Bingham  substitute  would  not. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  help 
balance  the  workloads  of  House  Commit- 
tees. Bingham  substitute  would  make  the 
present  imbalance  worse. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  re- 
move any  need  of  future  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees to  coordinate  energy  policy.  The 
Bingham  substitute  would  not. 

The  recommittal  motion  is  based  on 
extensive  hearings,  detailed  considera- 
tion in  markup,  and  a  full  public  report. 
The  Bingham  substitute  is  based  on 
none  of  these. 

By  more  than  3  to  1,  Members  re- 
sponding to  the  select  committee  survey 
rejected  the  option  of  continuing  a  sys- 
tem in  which  three  committees — Com- 
merce, Interior,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology— divided  up  most  energy  juris- 
diction. The  Bingham  substitute  would 
continue  and  compound  the  very  system 
our  colleagues  have  declared  obsolete 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  recommittal 
motion  would  replace  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  the  select  committee, 
including  our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Patterson),  support  this  recom- 
mittal motion.  It  preserves  the  best  of 
House  Resolution  549  and  enhances  it 
with  broadened  jurisdiction.  We  invite 
our  colleagues  in  both  parties,  who  seek 
a  positive  and  workable  response  to  the 
energy  crisis,  to  join  us  in  supporting  the 
recommittal  motion. 

The  text  of  the  reccxnmittal  moticm 
follows: 

Mr.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire  moveB 
to  recommit  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  649) 
to  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Committees, 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
committees  and  their  Jurisdiction,  is 
amended — 

(1)     by    redesignating    paragraphs     (h) 


through  (V)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (w), 
re^>ectlvely;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (g)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph;  "(h)  Committee 
on  Energy. 

"(1)   National  energy  p<^lcy  generally. 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  the  eiqjloratlon, 
production,  storage,  supply,  marketing,  pric- 
ing, regulation  and  conservation  of  energy 
resources.  Including  (A)  all  fossU  fuels,  (B) 
nonmlUtary  nuclear  power,  (C)  solar  power, 
and  (D)  other  unconventional  or  renewable 
energy  resources. 

"(3)  Measures  relating  to  the  commercial 
application  of  energy  technology. 

"(4)  Measures  relating  to  (A)  the  gener- 
ation and  marketing  of  power  (except  by 
federally  chartered  or  Federal  regional  power 
marketing  authorities).  (B)  the  rellabUlty 
and  Interstate  transmission  of,  and  rate- 
making  for,  all  power,  and  (C)  the  siting 
of  generation  faculties;  except  niral  elec- 
trification and  the  Installation  of  Intercon- 
nections between  Government  waterpower 
projects. 

"(5)  All  Interstate  energy  compacts. 

"(6)  All  measures  relating  to  energy  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  oversight  functions 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  such  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  pro- 
vided for  In  clause  3(h)  with  respect  to  all 
laws,  programs,  and  Government  activities 
affecting  nonmlUtary  energy.". 

(b)  Clause  l(k)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "clause 
1(P)(4)"  in  subparagraphs  (4)  and  (6)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (q)  (4) 
of  this  clause". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  1(1)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution)  Is  amended — 

(1)(A)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  energy 
resources  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
after  "public  lands"  In  subparagraph   (10); 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,"  after  "public 
lands"  In  subparagraph  (13);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "(but  not  Including 
energy  resources  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf) "  after  "thereon"  In  subparagraph 
(15): 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(except  coal  on  private 
lands),  Including  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  and  amend- 
ments thereto"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph   (11); 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (17); 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (16) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(17)  Environmental  aspects,  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  standing  commit- 
tees, of  all  energy  matters,  specifically  In- 
cluding the  regulation  of  nonmlUtary  nu- 
clear energy."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "nonmUltary  nuclear 
energy  and  research  and  development  includ- 
ing the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
environmental  Impact  of  nonmlUtary  nuclear 
energy". 

(b)  Clause  l(m)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(6),  and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (4), 
(5),  and  (7)  through  (12)  as  subparagraphs 
(3)   through  (10),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(c)  Clause  l(o)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(but  not  including  energy  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf)"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (2) . 

(d)  Clause  l(q)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
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before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(9)  the  following:  ",  except  for  the  trans- 
mission and  marketing  of  electrical  energy 
not  generated  by  federaUy  chartered,  regional 
power  authorities". 

(e)  Clause  l(s)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(11)  the  following:  ",  Including  demonstra- 
tion, and  all  federally  owned  or  operated 
nonmlUtary  energy  laboratories  and  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects". 

Sec.  3.  Clause  3  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "nonmlUtary  nuclear 
energy  and  research  and  development  Includ- 
ing the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste"  In  para- 
graph (e)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
environmental  impact  of  nonmlUtary  nuclear 
energy." 

(bMl)  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce"  In  para- 
graph (h)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Energy". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nuclear"  In  paragraph 
(h)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "non- 
mlUtary". 

Sec.  4.  Clause  5  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (e). 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  res- 
olution shall  take  effect  immediately  prior 
to  noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
resolution  are  not  intended  to  result  In  an 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  space  or  funds 
made  available  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
for  staff,  travel,  and  other  expenses.* 


SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OP  JEWISH 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues another  example  of  the  human 
rights  violations  occurring  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  the  case  of  Igor  Guber- 
man.  an  author  of  popular  books  and 
articles. 

Guberman,  a  44-year-old  Jewish  acti- 
vist, was  arrested  on  August  13,  1979, 
after  refusing  to  collaborate  with  the 
KGB.  He  was  expected  to  go  on  trial 
March  11. 1980. 

In  December  1978,  Guberman  had  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Soon  after 
he  submitted  this  application,  Guber- 
man was  approached  by  the  KGB  agents 
who  wanted  him  to  "keep  an  eye  on  emi- 
grating Jews  and  to  denounce  and  pre- 
pare provocations  against  Jewish  acti- 
vists." Refusing,  the  KGB  proceeded  to 
punish  Guberman  by  having  him  ar- 
rested on  August  13,  1979.  He  was  false- 
ly charged  with  the  illegal  purchasing 
and  selling  of  icons,  for  he  had  been 
collecting  medieval  relics  for  many 
years,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  Soviet 
law. 

Guberman  has  been  actively  involved 
in  the  Jewish  movement  there  within 
the  Soviet  Union  for  several  years.  Main- 
ly, he  contributed  to  the  unofficial  publi- 
cation, "Jews  in  the  Soviet  U.S.S.R.,"  a 
journal  strictly  devoted  to  the  cultural 
and  historical  aspects  of  Jewish  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Jewish  activists  within 
the  Soviet  Union  are  expressing  their 


fear  to  the  National  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  that  Guberman's  trial  may 
become  the  first  major  step  in  a  crack- 
down on  Jewish  activists. 

Since  Guberman  was  arrested  he  has 
not  seen  his  wife;  only  a  lawyer  was  per- 
mitted to  see  him  in  January  1980.  He  has 
been  transferred  from  one  prison  in  the 
Moscow  area  to  another.  The  latest  avail- 
able information  has  shown  that  Guljer- 
man,  whose  trial  was  expected  to  begin 
on  March  11,  would  be  charged  with  "Ac- 
quisition or  Marketing  of  Pr(n)erty 
Known  to  Have  Been  Criminally  Ac- 
quired." (Article  208  of  the  RSFSR  Crim- 
inal Code. )  One  important  fact  that  must 
be  noted  is  that  the  testimony  of  two 
criminals  who  were  previously  sentenced 
for  stealing  icons.  The  maximum  sen- 
tence that  can  be  given  to  Guberman  is 
7  years  of  subsequent  exile. 

The  Jewish  activists  within  the  Soviet 
Union  believe  that  the  arrest  of  Igor 
Guberman  is  simply  a  pretext,  a  pretext 
of  which  the  Soviet  Government  is  using 
to  control  Jewish  emigration  and  to  stop 
the  publication  of  the  independent  jour- 
nal. "Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R." 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  information  be- 
ing received  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
appears  that  the  crackdown  to  restrict 
Jewish  emigration  is  more  intense  than 
ever.  As  this  happens  more  and  more 
violations  of  hvunan  rights,  such  as  those 
of  Igor  Guberman,  will  continue  to  oc- 
cur. The  free  world  must  continue  to 
protest  these  actions  and  do  whatever  is 
in  our  power  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those 
whom  the  Soviets  falsely  and  maliciously 
try  to  imprison  because  of  their  belief  in 
freedom.* 


WOULD  YOU  VOTE  FOR  A  BILL  THAT 
LEGALIZES  A  21-PERCENT  INTER- 
EST RATE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  more  than  40  years  in  politics  I  have 
always  been  a  team  player.  I  have  never 
been  one  to  go  my  own  way  or  to  fight 
the  desires  of  the  majority.  But  in  every- 
one's political  career  there  is  one  issue 
that  is  so  important  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  person  to  change  their  traditional 
habits  and  to  fight  from  the  outside.  H.R. 
4986,  the  Depository  Institutions  Dereg- 
ulation and  Monetary  Control  Act  of 
1980,  is  such  an  issue. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  someone 
who  is  a  lifelong  team  player  breaks 
ranks  with  that  concept  that  the  issue  is 
indeed  grave. 

Of  the  11  House  and  Senate  Con- 
ferees on  H.R.  4986,  I  was  the  only  one 
not  to  sign  the  conference  report.  I 
debated  for  days  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
should  sign  the  report,  and  unfortimate- 
ly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  so 
devastating  to  the  American  people  that 
I  could  not  sign  the  report. 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  I  have  strong  objections 
to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Simplification 
title  of  the  legislation,  but  my  objections 


to  that  section  are  pale  compared  to  my 
outrage  at  the  State  usury  provisions. 

A  provision  was  placed  in  the  bill  by 
the  conferees  overriding  State  usury  laws 
on  business  and  agricultural  loans  of 
$25,000  or  more.  It  provided  that  anyone 
making  such  loans  could  charge  an  inter- 
est rate  of  5  percent  above  the  Federal 
Reserve's  discoimt  rate  regardless  of  any 
State  usury  law  establishing  a  lower 
limit.  The  discount  rate  is  currently  13 
percent,  and  a  5-percent  override  would 
have  allowed  an  interest  rate  maximimi 
of  18  percent.  However,  after  the  crai- 
f  erees  had  voted  and  the  legislation  was 
turned  over  to  the  staff  for  technical 
corrections,  a  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  legislation  increasing  the  18-percent 
ceiling  to  21  percent. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  any 
bank  using  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count window  on  more  than  an  occa- 
sional basis  will  be  chargetf  a  3-percent 
surcharge  on  top  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
count rate.  Under  present  circumstances 
the  3-percent  surcharge  would  establish 
the  discount  rate  not  at  13  percent  but 
at  16  percent.  And  that  basically  was  the 
language  used  in  the  conference  bill. 

Instead  of  merely  allowing  a  charge 
of  5  percent  over  the  discoimt  rate,  the 
bill  was  changed  to  allow  a  5 -percent 
charge  above  the  discount  rate  including 
any  surcharges.  That  small  change 
means  that  Congress  is  putting  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  a  21 -percent  interest  rate 
for  farmers  and  businessmen;  particu- 
larly small  businessmen. 

Although  I  do  not  represent  an  agri- 
cultural district,  I  know  that  I  could 
never  explain  to  the  small  businessmen 
in  my  district  why  they  would  have  to 
pay  21  percent  for  loans.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  me  to  see  how  Members,  par- 
ticularly those  in  agricultural  districts, 
explain  to  the  voters  why  they  support 
a  rate  that  will  require  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen to  pay  out  nearly  a  quarter  of 
every  dollar  they  earn  in  interest  charges. 
The  original  conference  committee 
version  of  the  legislation  would  aUow 
any  State  that  did  not  want  to  go  along 
with  the  higher  interest  charges  to  either 
pass  a  new  law  or  to  reafi&rm  its  old  law. 
Thus,  if  a  State  had  an  18-percent  limit 
on  business  and  agricultural  loans,  its 
State  legislature,  or  by  constitutional  ac- 
tion as  necessary,  could  maintain  its  18- 
percent  ceiling  merely  by  reaffirming  its 
position.  But  that  section  was  also 
changed  after  the  conferees  voted.  Now  a 
State  can  control  its  own  fate  only  if  it 
specifically  and  explicitly  votes  to  over- 
ride the  provisions  of  H.R.  4986.  Even  if 
100  percent  of  the  voters  in  a  given  State 
vote  to  keep  their  own  State  law  in  ef- 
fect, that  vote  could  be  ruled  null  and 
void  unless  the  ballot  question  is  so  care- 
fully worded  that  not  a  comma  or  semi- 
colon is  misplaced. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  make  it 
so  difficult  for  a  State  to  set  its  own  in- 
terest rates.  Member  after  Member  of 
this  body  has  spoken  on  the  House  floor 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  CSovem- 
ment  in  the  domain  of  the  States.  Under 
this  legislation  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  only  moving  into  the  State's  do- 
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SPEAK  SR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  rec- 
n^utes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
distinguished  writer  and  humor- 
Baker,  in  his  column  en- 
C*uld  Look  It  Up"  appear- 
York  Times  on  March  22, 
t  le  essence  of  the  current 
liolitical  crisis, 
urging  the  Congress  to 
'resident  to  impose  man- 
4rice,  and  profit  controls, 
iful  of  Members  and  the 
seem  to  be  supporting 
time. 
Mr.  Baker  has  stated 
I  rue  reality  that  we  are 
economic  disaster  as  the 
•Hoover  (that's  Herbert 
that  currently  guide  the 
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on the  Democratic 
we  will  all  profit  from 


<  lOTTUi  Look  It  Up 
Riusell  Baker) 
Jlzni  ly  Carter  and  his  economics 
sitting  at  the  depot  waiting  for 


Old  iSzn  Hard  Times  to  roll  in,  takes  me  back 
to  my  childhood,  which  Is  getting  to  be  a 
right  good  spell  ago. 

It's  true,  Father  William,  I  am  so  old  that 
I  can  remember  1931,  1932,  1933.  Even  re- 
member Herbert  Hoover.  Not  very  clearly, 
mind  you.  Nobody's  that  old  anymore.  But 
I  remember  him  vaguely.  Chubby-Jowled  fel- 
low with  dimples,  nice  face — like  Jimmy  Char- 
ter in  that  department,  though  It  was  sweet 
and  avuncular  rather  than  smiley  nice. 

Like  Carter,  Hoover  also  had  a  bad  eco- 
nomic problem,  consisting  of  the  entire 
country  being  broke.  The  average  wage  for 
people  who  had  jobs  In  1932,  and  there 
weren't  an  awful  lot  of  them,  was  about 
Q16.25  (I'm  not  old  enough  to  remember 
that;  had  to  look  It  up). 

In  any  case,  what  I  do  remember,  and 
very  clearly,  was  everybody  from  Hoover  on 
down  sitting  at  the  depot  waiting  for  pros- 
perity to  roll  in.  "Prosperity  is  Just  around 
the  comer,"  they  all  said. 

They  sat  there  saying  it  through  1931  when 
things  were  terribly  unprosperous  and  kept 
on  saying  It  through  1932  when  things  were 
getting  worse.  And,  of  course,  prosperity 
wasn't  Just  around  the  corner.  It  wasn't  even 
down  In  the  next  neighborhood.  It  wasn't 
even  in  town,  and  might  never  have  showed 
up  at  all  U  World  War  Two  hadn't  come 
along  eight  or  nine  years  later. 

The  old  saw  has  it  that  history.  In  repeat- 
ing Itself,  comes  around  the  second  time  as 
farce.  Thus,  while  Hoover's  America  was  on 
the  rocks  for  lack  of  money,  Carter's  Is 
headed  that  way  because  of  too  much  money. 
There  Is  so  much  money  that  nobody  re-' 
spects  it  anymore.  It's  like  sand  on  a  beach. 
When  you  get  that  much  money  lying 
around,  It  takes  all  the  fun  out  of  greed. 
People  get  bored  with  money.  To  perk  them 
up,  you  have  to  tempt  them  with  the  metal 
In  your  brldgework. 

Hoover's  problem  was  to  get  more  money 
on  the  beach,  and  his  people  kept  saying 
there  would  be  plenty  more  out  there  before 
long.  "Prosperity  Is  Just  around  the  comer." 
Carter's  problem  Is  to  rescue  money's  rep- 
utation from  the  disgrace  it  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  making  itself  too  available. 

His  solution  to  this,  heartily  endorsed  by 
most  Democrats,  Is  to  bring  back  hard  times, 
on  the  theory  that  if  enough  people  can't  lay 
hands  on  money,  people  who  can  will  show 
more  respect  for  it,  and  the  country  will 
avoid  the  rocks. 

In  short,  where  Hoover  needed  a  boom  to 
end  the  depression.  Carter  now  finds  himself 
In  the  absurd  position  of  needing  a  depres- 
sion to  end  the  boom.  Of  course,  we  don't 
say  "depression"  anymore,  although  the  word 
was  originally  coined  as  a  slsslfled  euphe- 
mism. Hoover — I  had  to  look  this  up,  too — 
decided  to  call  the  post-1929  event  a  "depres- 
sion" because  he  thought  it  sounded  less 
alarming  than  a  precise  descriptive  term 
such  as  "financial  crisis."  Nowadays  these 
things  are  called  "recessions"  because  "reces- 
sion" sounds  less  alamUng  et  cetera. 

The  strange  thing  about  the  "recession" 
this  time  around,  however,  Is  that  the  pros- 
perity won't  go  away.  It's  been  a  year  or  more 
now  since  the  inunlnent  arrival  of  "recession" 
was  announced. 

It  was  originally  scheduled  for  last  fall,  but 
never  showed  up.  Christmas  came;  no  "re- 
cession." Walt  until  after  the  new  year  starts, 
the  station  agent  said.  January  1  came,  and 
February  1.  No  "recession." 

Where  was  the  "recession"?  Just  around 
the  comer,  if  you  believed  the  economists. 
When  It  arrived,  a  lot  of  people  would  know 
what  poor  was  once  again,  thorigh  not  so 
keenly  as  In  Hoover's  time  (fingers  crossed 
under  the  table  here) .  and  the  dollar  would 
have  Its  honor  restored. 

Nightly  In  the  television  news  and  matu- 
tlnally  In  the  newspapers  we  are  assured  that 
the  latest  economic  arithmetic  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  "recession"  is  really,  hon- 


estly on  Its  way  for  sure  this  time.  Maybe  It 
Is,  though  they  have  been  promising  It  for 
months  while  it  refused  to  come. 

When — If — It  comes,  there  will  be  hard 
times.  You  have  to  be  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber Herbert  Hoover  to  enjoy  history's  gift 
for  taking  a  bow  as  farce.  In  time  of  hard- 
ship we  all  waited  for  prosperity,  having  been 
assured  that  prosperity  was  Just  around  the 
comer. 

Fifty  years  later,  with  prosperity  galore,  we 
pine  for  the  hardship  that  refuses  to  arrive 
while  Carter  and  his  boys  urge  us  to  hang 
on.  Their  slogan  could  be  almost  the  same 
as  Hoover's:  "Austerity  is  Just  around  the 
comer." 

How  the  worm  doth  turn.  How  like  unto 
Hoover  Republicans  have  become  our  gallant 
Democrats. 


LEGISLATION   AMENDING   CERTAIN 
TITLES  OF  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introduced  H.R.  6900,  a  bill  to  amend 
certain  titles  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  codify  recent  law,  and  to  improve  the 
United  States  Code.  This  bill  will  amend 
titles  10.  14,  32,  37,  and  38,  United  States 
Code,  which  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  substance  of 
those  titles,  bylaws,  or  reorganization 
plans  which  did  not  specifically  amend 
those  titles.  The  bill  makes  no  change  In 
the  substance  of  existing  law.* 


LUMBER  AND  HOMEBUILDING 
INDUSTRY  GOING  BROKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  in  the  mail  a  letter  from 
Steve  King  of  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon.  The  letter  is  rather  im- 
usual,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  on  a  part  of  a 
2  by  4  stud,  sent  certified  mail  and  with  a 
message  on  the  back  of  it.  The  message 
reads  "Help,  I'm  going  broke." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  Northwest  and  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry in  the  entire  Nation  is  going  broke. 
The  living  high  off  the  hog  that  this 
country  has  done  for  the  past  half  dozen 
years,  budgets  that  created  deficits  of 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year,  the 
printing  of  money  that  led  to  the  infla- 
tion that  we  have  today  has  now  come 
home  to  roost.  We  now  find  the  home- 
building  industry  in  this  Nation  com- 
pletely shut  down,  and  with  it  the  lumber 
industry  of  Oregon  which  supplies  the 
raw  materials,  the  lumber  and  plywood 
for  the  housing  industry. 

We  are  heading  for  even  worse  times, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  once  the  housing 
industry  goes  down,  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy is  soon  to  follow.  I  note  that  Steve 
King  in  sending  this  certified  letter  on 
this  2  by  4  stud  spent  $2.51  to  send  this 
to  me  here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  so  he 
still  had  a  little  money  left,  albeit  he 
probably  had  to  go  in  and  get  a  pool  go- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  builders  and  peo- 
ple working  in  the  lumber  industry  in 
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order  to  raise  that  $2.51.  because  they  do 
not  have  much  money  left.  The  mills  are 
closing  every  single  day  in  my  district, 
thousands  of  people  are  being  laid  off. 

Mr.  King  felt  his  message  so  urgent 
to  be  sent  back  here  to  Congress  that  he 
spent  the  $2.51,  and  so  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  money  he  has  spent.  Unfortimately, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have  gotten  the 
message  3  years  ago  when  we  started 
rolling  up  these  huge,  huge  deficits. 

I  voted  for  the  last  3  years  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  voted  to  cut  the  spend- 
ing because  it  was  very  clear  what  was 
going  to  happen,  it  was  very  clear  we 
were  going  to  be  into  double-digit  and 
20-percent  infiation,  and  20-percent 
interest  rates  that  would  bring  our  entire 
economy  to  its  knees  now  because  the 
longer  these  interest  rates  stay  high,  the 
longer  the  housing  industry  and  the 
lumber  industry  are  shut  down,  the 
deeper  that  recession  is  going  to  be  until 
it  will  deepen  into  a  depression  of  the 
1930's  kind.  We  are  heading  for  economic 
disaster  in  this  country. 

Can  my  colleagues  imagine  here  in  the 
height  of  a  boom  that  we  have  increased 
spending  in  fiscal  1980  by  over  $80  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  1979  spending,  $80  billion 
of  printed  money  creating  the  infiation, 
creating  the  panics  in  the  bond  and  stock 
markets,  creating  the  mortgage  interest 
rates  of  17.5  percent  which  has  priced 
the  American  people  completely  out  of 
the  ability  to  buy  homes,  and  soon  to 
price  the  American  people  out  of  their 
jobs. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  are  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  economic  disaster,  the 
precipice  we  are  on.  but  it  is  facing  us 
today.  We  had  better  start  countering  it 
now.  The  miserable  $2  billion  they  intend 
to  cut  out  of  this  $80  billion  deficit  for 
fiscal  1980  is  not  enough.  We  should  have 
cut  that  far.  far  more. 

The  other  thing.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
$80  billion  to  $90  billion  we  are  going  to 
be  paying  for  foreign  oil  this  year. 
When  in  God's  name  will  this  coimtry 
learn  that  we  must  cut  back  on  the  pur- 
chase of  this  foreign  oil  or  it  will  break 
us?  We  have  $80  billion  to  $90  billion 
flowing  out  of  this  country,  flowing  out 
of  the  housing  maiicet,  flowing  out  of  the 
ability  of  our  Industries  to  create  jobs 
here,  flowing  away  from  the  people  who 
buy  the  goods  we  do  produce  in  this 
country,  $80  billion  to  $90  billion  flowing 
to  the  OPEC  nations.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
will  lead  to  economic  collapse.  Al- 
ready other  nations  of  this  world,  the  in- 
dustrial nations  are  raising  their  interest 
rates  to  match  our  own  increases  so  their 
currencies  will  not  weaken  to  the  p>oint 
where  they  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
foreign  oil. 
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When  will  it  stop?  It  will  stop  when 
we  get  some  sense,  when  we  do  finally 
cut  the  budget.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  We 
must  now  take  far  more  stringent  meas- 
ures. But  I  ask  tills:  Do  not  let  the  hous- 
ing market  completely  die  while  Mr.  King 
still  has  $2.51  left.  Let  us  help  the  hous- 
ing market.  Let  us  help  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, but  not  by  printing  more  money. 
Let  us  stop  the  purchase  of  our  foreign 
oil,  saving  that  money.  Let  us  cut  out  the 


nonessentials  in  our  budget,  saving  that 
money  and  put  the  American  people  back 
to  work  before  unemployment  reaches — 
and  here  I  make  a  startling  and 
grave  prediction — before  imemplosnnent 
reaches  the  very  heights  that  interest 
rates  and  inflation  have  reached  today. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


GOD  BLESS  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  150  years,  the  most  peaceful 
boundary  between  two  countries  has  been 
the  Canadian-American  border.  Despite 
a  somewhat  stormy  beginning,  relations 
between  these  two  countries  have  been 
among  the  most  friendly  and  cooperative 
in  the  world. 

A  fresh  demonstration  of  those  close 
relations,  as  we  all  know,  happened  in 
Tehran,  when  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
protected  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Tehran  mob  and  then 
spirited  them  out  of  the  country  in  a 
spirit  which  would  have  made  James 
Bond  proud.  Although  he  tot*  this  course 
of  action  at  great  risk  to  his  own  and 
other  Canadians'  personal  safety,  the 
Ambassador  modestly  minimized  his  own 
feat,  when  he  returned  to  Canada. 

While  Americans  reacted  with  huge 
outpourings  and  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude toward  their  northern  neighbors, 
the  Iranians  appeared  to  be  genuinely 
confused  about  this  Canadian  action. 
Perhaps,  the  Iranians  cannot  conceive 
of  a  relationship  with  another  country, 
which  would  mandate  close  cooperation, 
whenever  one  of  the  countries  is  threat- 
ened. 

A  recent  newsletter  from  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  entitled  "God  Bless 
Americans,"  helps  explain  Canadians' 
attitude  toward  this  covmtry:  and  I  want 
to  share  this  witty  and  insightful  article 
with  all  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Oira  Neighbor's  View  op  a  "Gentxe"  Stjper- 
POWEa:  God  Buess  Americans 

An  ardent  Canadian  nationalist  might 
argue  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  bene- 
fits m  our  proximity  to  the  land  of  the  CIA, 
the  hamburger  chain  and  the  multinational 
corporation.  The  overriding  benefit  under 
which  all  such  argumentation  takes  place  Is 
so  big  and  simple  that  It  Is  easy  to  ignore. 
This  Is  that  we  have  lived  in  peace  with 
the  United  States  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  which  must  be  close  to  a  record 
for  a  relatively  small  nation  bordering  on  a 
great  power.  For  all  that  time,  while  much 
of  th!  earth  was  being  ripped  apart  at  in- 
tervals by  guns  and  bombs.  Canadians  have 
remained  safe  from  the  terrors  of  warfare 
on  their  own  territory.  Nor  has  that  safety 
been  bought  at  the  price  of  subservience. 
Canadians  have  been  able  to  live  cheek  by 
Jowl  with  a  mighty  military  nation  In  a 
degree  of  political  Independence,  security 
and  prosperity  that  would  be  envied  In  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

For  all  that,  even  non-natlonallstic  Cana- 
dians are  inclined  to  view  the  United  States 
with  mixed  feelings.  The  extent  of  U.S.  own- 
ership In  the  Canadian  economy  and  the 
pervasiveness  of  American  culture  have  long 
b;en  matters  of  political  concern.  Legislation 
to  lessen  American  economic  and  cultural 


Infiuence  has  received  at  least  the  tadt  ap- 
proval of  the  electorate.  The  desire  among 
Canadians  to  maintain  their  differences  from 
Americans  should  not  be  confused  with  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm,  although  self-serving  attempts 
to  twist  It  Into  that  shape  are  sometimes 
made. 

In  any  case,  it  Is  the  rare  Canadian  who 
has  any  kind  of  animosity  towards  individual 
Americans.  Canadians  In  general  have  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  Americans,  even  though 
some  might  not  approve  of  the  Americans 
and  the  things  they  do.  The  Americans  are 
those  rough  and  ready  heavyweights  of  world 
affairs,  with  their  almighty  dollars,  their 
ubiquitous  brand  nabies,  their  political 
machinations  in  foreign  lands,  their  niiclear 
warheads.  Americans  are  those  persons  you 
meet  who  speak  English  with  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent accent  from  yours,  who  say  faucet  In- 
stead of  tap  and  frosting  Instead  of  Icing, 
who  don't  put  vinegar  on  their  French  fries 
and  who  like  their  beer  weak,  their  cigarettes 
strong  smd  their  tea  Ice-cold. 

To  use  a  standard  Canadlanism,  they  are 
nice  people — nice  to  meet,  nice  to  talk  to, 
nice  to  have  around  you.  Canadians  find  them 
easy  to  relate  to  on  a  personal  level,  because 
the  two  nationalities  share  a  familiarity  un- 
paralleled anywhere.  They  travel  more  In  each 
other's  country  than  any  other  national 
neighbors,  and  they  do  more  business  to- 
gether. The  two  countries  historically  have 
exchanged  large  parcels  of  population,  such 
as  the  Franco-Americans  of  New  England  and 
the  descendants  of  the  American  sod-busters 
and  cow-punchers  who  played  a  large  part 
In  opening  up  the  Canadian  West.  Until  re- 
cently there  was  a  free  flow  of  Immigration 
over  the  border  in  both  directions.  So  there 
are  innumerable  ties  of  blood  and  personal 
acquaintanceship  to  add  to  the  cultural,  po- 
litical and  economic  ties  between  the  two 
vast  lands. 

A  Canadian  and  an  American  may  work 
for  the  same  company,  belong  to  the  same 
labor  union,  cheer  for  the  same  team,  drive 
the  same  kind  erf  car,  watch  the  same  tele- 
vision shows  and  wear  pretty  much  the  same 
clothing.  This  is  a  cause  of  consternation 
among  nationalistic  Canadians,  who  appar- 
ently are  unaware  of  places  like  Scotland, 
Austria.  Belglxim  and  Portugal,  which  are 
subject  to  similar  conditions  in  relation  to 
their  kindred  neighbors,  but  have  no  trouble 
In  maintaining  a  cultural  identity  of  their 
own. 

Neither  do  they  seem  to  know  much  about 
the  attractiveness  and  potency  of  American 
culture  aroimd  the  world;  blue  Jeans  are 
prized  in  Eastern  Eiiropean  countries,  and  a 
Coca-Cola  machine  graces  the  hallway  of  the 
French  foreign  ministry  on  the  Qual  d'Orsay. 
Much  of  the  resistance  to  American  culture 
In  Canada  seems  petty  and  lacking  In  per- 
spective. Fortunately.  It  is  likely  to  fade  as 
Canadians  Increasingly  gain  confidence  In 
their  own  abilities  and  their  nation's  place 
In  the  world. 

To  see  Americana  at  their  hereditary  best, 
one  need  look  no  further  than  their  national 
pastime,  the  placid  and  poetic  sport  of  base- 
ball. It  is  a  game  that  owes  as  much  to  brains 
as  brawn,  governed  by  a  set  of  rules  that 
could  have  been  written  by  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer.  In  the  long  stretches  of  seeming  in- 
activity between  the  bursts  of  action,  a  fas- 
cinating war  of  strategy  is  being  waged  in 
every  ball  thrown  and  every  move  a  player 
makes. 

Baseball  brings  out  a  number  of  basic 
American  characteristics.  It  Is  a  game  of  in- 
dividualism within  the  context  of  team-work. 
It  is  a  democratic  sport,  in  which  the  fans, 
managers  and  players  deem  It  their  right  to 
loudly  protest  the  Judgments  of  that  defini- 
tive figure  of  authority,  the  tunplre.  It  Is 
an  enterprise  that  calls  for  hard  work,  and 
dedication. 

The  game  carries  in  It  what  might  be 
called  the  American  deception:  It  has  a  lop- 
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they  have  won  our  lasting 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KELVIN  ANDERSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  fMr.  Cotter  )  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  recent  death  of  a  very  special 
young  man  from  my  district — Kelvin 
Anderson  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kelvin  was  a  unique  individual.  A  19- 
year-old,  he  was  the  New  England  ama- 
teur heavyweight  boxing  champion  and 
a  member  of  the  respected  U.S.  boxing 
team.  He  was  the  only  unranked  fighter 
at  the  National  Sports  Festival  in  Colo- 
rado last  August,  yet  he  won  both  his 
bouts  and  clinched  the  heavyweight  gold 
medal. 

Kelvin  was  more  than  an  athlete.  He 
was  a  scholar  who  wrote  poetry  and  led 
his  high  school  class  as  president  of  its 
student  council. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  box  with  the  U.S. 
team  in  Poland  when  he  was  killed  with 
13  other  American  fighters  when  their 
plane  crashed  near  Poland's  Warsaw  In- 
ternational Airport. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Hartford 
Courant,  sportswriter  Owen  Canfield 
penned  a  moving  tribute  to  Kelvin.  I  am 
including  it  here  for  all  my  colleagues 
to  read: 

Kelvin  Anderson  Left  a  Lot  of  Oood  Behind 
IN  Hartford 

His  hard,  handsome  man's  body  concealed 
a  young  poet's  soul.  Kelvin  Anderson  might 
have  become  a  great  boxer  or  he  might  have 
become  a  great  poet.  He  died  In  an  airplane 
crash  near  Warsaw,  Poland  late  Thursday 
night. 

The  boxing  career,  exciting  in  its  pre- 
coclousness.  stopped,  and  the  poem,  hardly 
begun,  ended. 

Ho  was  not  perfect,  but  Anderson  touched 
people,  moved  them  and  left  something  good 
In  Hartford. 

"He  will  be  missed." 

People  who  measured  and  admired  the 
unique  cadence  of  his  life  say  he  will  be 
missed.  People  who  taught  him  and  learned 
from  him  say  he  will  be  missed.  People  who 
only  knew  of  him  say,  "He  will  be  missed. 
A  kid  like  that?  Of  course  he'll  be  missed." 

He  was  not  a  kid.  He  was  only  19,  but  a 
man.  He  was  the  man  2,000  Hartford  Public 
students  elected  last  year  to  represent  tbem 
as  president  of  the  student  council.  They 
wanted  his  gifts  of  class  and  common  sense 
up  front. 

He  behaved  like  a  man.  He  thought  and 
reasoned  and  spoke  like  a  man.  He  worked 
like  a  man  and  boxed  like  a  man.  Naturally, 
he  commanded  a  man's  respect. 

"He  will  be  missed." 

John  Cuyler,  the  basketball  coach,  retired. 
It's  two  years  now.  The  testlmonal  at  Valle's 
honored  a  man  who  had  given  heartsblood  to 
Hartford  High.  The  president  of  the  student 
body  rose  in  his  turn  that  night  and  si>oke 
into  the  microphone.  There  were  tears  in 
Cuyler's  eyes  when  Kelvin  Anderson  sat 
down,  and  tears  in  his  voice  when  he  re- 
membered It  Friday.  The  speech  was  spec- 
tacularly concise  and  unpretentious.  Its  mes- 
sage clear. 

"He  made  me  feel  good,  as  a  man,"  Cuyler 
said.  "It  was  a  thing  that  would  choke  you 
up." 

John  Cuyler  remembers  a  hero's  pictiu-e 
plastered  to  the  walls  of  the  cafeteria.  "He 
would  walk  through  with  his  USA  Jacket  on 
and  people  would  stop  and  look." 

"He  will  be  missed." 

Lindy  Remlglno  said,  "His  personality 
dominated    the    team."    Remlglno    coached 


Anderson  for  one  full  season  in  cross-coun- 
try. "My  Number  One  Man,"  Lindy  said.  "We 
were  very  close.  You  see,  he  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily bright  individual.  His  peers  looked 
up  to  him  ...  a  soothing  Influence  .  .  .  schol- 
arship marks  ...  an  exemplary  athlete.  And 
when  he  boxed,"  and  here  Lindy  paused 
knowing  what  he  was  about  to  say  did  not 
need  saying,  "It  was  only  to  win,  never  to 
hurt  anybody.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive young  men  I  ever  knew.  He  would  never 
hurt  anybody. 

"We  ran  a  tough  schedule,  and  he  was 
our  best.  Just  a  leader." 
"He  will  be  missed." 

"One  of  the  awards  he  won,"  executive 
vice  principal  Joseph  Dougherty  said,  "was 
the  Slgmund  Adler  Award,  and  one  of  It's 
requirements  is  encouragement  given  to  fel- 
low students.  He  was  a  fine  young  man,  con- 
scientious of  his  school  work  and  considerate 
of  other  people.  He  was  a  real  Influence,  well 
liked  and  gentlemanly.  And  he  had  such  an 
easy  way  of  dealing  with  the  faculty. 

"His  success  extended  to  people  in  the 
way  he  treated  tbem.  Everybody  followed 
blm  and  looked  up  to  him.  He  came  by  here 
eight  or  nine  months  after  he  graduated. 
Just  to  say  thanks  for  everjrthlng  to  teach- 
ers and  advisors. 

"Kelvin  carried  his  responsibility  well.  He 
was  good  In  his  studies  and  never  had  a 
swelled  bead." 

"He  will  be  missed." 

Margo  ShoUenkopf  was  shocked.  "We've 
never  been  through  this  before,"  she  said. 
Kelvin  Anderson  had  worked  four  hours  a 
day  processing  orders  in  the  Supply  Services 
Department  she  oversees  at  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual Life.  "He  was  pleasant  and  polite.  We're 
all  very  shaken  here." 

"He  win  be  missed." 

Phillip  Jones  lives  around  the  corner  from 
Anderson  but  It  was  only  when  Kelvin 
came  to  work  at  Connecticut  Mutual  a  few 
months  ago  that  they  became  friends.  "We 
got  to  be  real  good  friends,"  said  the  17- 
year-old  Bulkeley  student.  "And  when  I 
heard  about  him  today.  It  was  like  a  rock 
feU  on  my  head.  We'd  talk  a  lot  about  a  lot 
of  things.  He  was  a  guy  you  could  talk  to. 
If  I  bad  things  on  my  mind,  I  knew  I  could 
talk  to  him.  And  we'd  goof  around,  and  kid 
around  a  lot,  like  you  do. 

"A  lot  of  times  when  he  got  a  minute 
he'd  sit  at  a  typewriter  and  write  things. 
Just,  you  know,  things.  About  life.  Things. 
Just  things  that  came  to  blm. 

"A  lot  of  times,  poems.  He'd  write  poems." 

He  might  have  been  a  great  boxer.  He 
might  have  been  a  great  poet.  Or  neither. 
But  study  the  life  of  Kelvin  Anderson,  brief 
as  a  winter's  cloudy  breath,  and  there  Is 
a  young  man's  greatness,  unencumbered  by 
six-ounce  gloves. 

"He  made  me  feel  good,  as  a  man." 

"He  was  our  best.  Just  a  leader." 

"His  success  extended  to  people  In  the  way 
he  treated  tbem." 

"He  was  pleasant  and  poUte." 

"I  knew  I  could  talk  to  him." 

He  win  be  missed. 

Kelvin  devoted  his  Ufe  to  boxing,  and 
he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  community.  His 
death  marks  a  great  loss  for  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  boxing.* 
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FUTURE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  STRATEGIC 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  letter  I  recently  received 


from  retired  Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr., 
truly  one  of  the  most  outstanding  naval 
ofQcers  in  our  Nation's  history.  Admiral 
Zumwalt,  who  had  an  exemplary  career 
as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from 
1970  to  1974,  provides  us  all  with  some 
very  valuable  insights  into  the  future 
needs  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces,  I 
think  the  message  of  this  great  military 
thinker  and  public  servant  is  particu- 
larly timely  as  we  confront  the  issue  of 
whether  we  procure  a  new  manned  bomb- 
er and,  if  so,  what  kind. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

March  12,  1980. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 
Hotue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fazio:  I  am  sure  it 
will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that  my  life- 
long Interest  In  our  country's  defense  has  In 
no  way  diminished  by  reason  of  my  absence 
from  Washington  or  because  I  no  longer  oc- 
cupy an  official  position  In  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. My  level  of  interest  and  my  deep 
concern  with  respect  to  our  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully defend  our  coiuitry  today  and  in 
the  future  remains  as  a  flrst  consideration 
with  me,  above  all  others.  For  these  reasons, 
I  have  followed  the  defense  congressional 
testimony  this  year  with  great  interest  and 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
concerns. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  Annual  Report 
to  Congress  early  In  1979  compared  U.S.  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  In  each  of  the  three 
scenarios  presented,  the  relative  force  size 
(1)  before  any  attack  is  made,  (2)  after  a 
Soviet  flrst  strike,  and  (3)  following  a  U.S. 
retaliatory  strike,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
clear  and  distinct  advantage  lasting  from  this 
very  moment  on  through  1986  or  1987.  This 
will  be  a  time  of  peril  for  the  United  States 
during  which  we  can  expect  to  be  tested  to 
the  limit. 

The  above  testimony  was  followed  by  what 
I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  most  significant 
and  seemingly  least-noticed  testimony  of  the 
year.  I  refer  to  the  Rtatement  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, Dr.  Perry.  The  details  were  classi- 
fied, but  the  thrust  of  it  was  that  last  year 
we  greatly  underestimated  what  the  Soviets 
could,  and  would  do.  to  Improve  their  stra- 
tegic capability;  and  furthermore,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  we  have  consistently  under- 
estimated them  for  the  last  ten  years.  A 
vitally  Important  point  to  k»ep  In  mind. 

Returning  to  the  Defense  Secretary's  An- 
nual Report,  I'm  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  strategic  disadvantage  we  are  now 
entering  is  the  result  of  undisputed  fact- 
of-life  Increases  in  Soviet  strategic  force 
size  and  qualitative  improv«nents.  Whereas, 
the  forecast  for  U.S.  recovery  to  a  position 
of  parity  is  conditioned  upon  events  far 
less  certain.  For  example,  the  successful 
development  and  deployment  of  the  new 
MX  ICBM,  the  new  C-4  SLBM  for  the  Trident 
submarine  and  the  success  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile and  Its  integration  with  the  B-S2G  and 
its  new  avionics. 

It  would  be  gratifying  indeed  if  all  these 
systems  become  fully  operational  when 
planned,  but  is  it  something  we  can  afford 
to  wager  everything  on?  I  think  not.  We 
have  all  seen  disappointments  and  delays 
in  the  development  and  deployment  of  such 
terribly  complex  weapons  In  the  past.  Ad- 
ditionally, consider  that  In  a  relatively  short 
time,  all  three  legs  of  the  TRIAD  wUl  be  un- 
dergoing major  changes  In  weapon  systems 
and  In  the  air  breathing  leg,  the  cruise  mis- 
sile represents  a  new  operational  concept  as 
7J,::  :.  ^^^^  support  and  endorse  these  new 
initiatives,  but  we  must  guard  against  the 
assumption  that  we  know  precisely  when 
and  how  well  we  will  recover  strategic  parity 


There  are  too  many  uncertainties,  ranging 
from  our  past  over-optimistic  estimates  of 
Soviet  actions  to  the  "unknown  unknowns" 
of  weapon  system  development.  In  short,  I 
fear  there  Is  a  high  probability  that  our 
strategic  disadvantage  could  be  worse  than 
projected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  time  period  of  that  disadvantage 
longer.  We  must  keep  in  mind  also  that 
the  1086-1987  recovery  is  beyond  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  SALT  K  agreement, 
casting  further  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
such  a  f  orcast. 

The  seriousness  of  our  strategic  vulner- 
ability In  the  early  and  mid  19808  demands 
wider  recognition  and  a  more  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  only  carefully  thought-out 
and  supported  plan  to  address  the  problem. 
I  refer  to  the  plan  offered  by  General  EUls, 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  person  responsible  for  all  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  operational  planning,  and 
for  two-thirds  of  its  execution.  Oeneral  Ellis 
has  come  forward  with  a  total  force  approach 
to  restructuring  the  plan  for  the  air  breath- 
ing leg  of  the  TRIAD  which  be  believes  serves 
three  Important  purposes.  It  increases  our 
total  strategic  retaliatory  capability;  It  is 
responsive  to  our  needs  in  the  mid  SOs  and, 
overall,  saves  some  (IS  bUUon  over  the  cur- 
rent administration  plan. 

Oeneral  Ellis'  plan  would  Increase  cruise 
missile  production,  equipping  B-62Hs  as 
cruise  missile  carriers  in  addition  to  the 
B-S2GS  already  planned.  The  new  Cmise 
Missile  Carrier  Aircraft  would  be  deferred. 

Of  very  particular  interest  Is  that  part  of 
Oeneral  Ellis'  plan  that  Involves  modern- 
ized FB-111,  the  FB-lllB  which  can  perform 
the  penetrating  bomber  role  very  much  more 
effectively  than  the  B-520  it  would  replace. 
If  the  FB-lllB/C  win  In  fact  perform  as 
anticipated,  it  wUl  be  able  to  carry  out  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  missions  that  cover  the 
broadest  spectrum  from  surveillance  of  vital 
sea  lanes  through  functioning  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  aging  B-52s  In  virtuaUy  an  of 
the  missions  now  planned  for  that  aircraft, 
as  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon  for  our  NATO 
allies,  a  long-range  tactical  interdiction  sys- 
tem for  contingencies  such  as  that  now  fac- 
ing us  in  the  Middle  East,  and  as  the  only 
aircraft  capable  of  performing  a  bombing  or 
post-strike  penetration  mission  that  cannot 
today  be  performed  by  any  other  aircraft  or 
by  cruise  missiles.  All  of  these,  notably,  at  a 
very  much  lower  cost  than  any  of  the  other 
systems  being  weighed  by  those  responsible 
for  these  kinds  of  decisions.  It  is  a  rare  oc- 
casion Indeed  to  find  a  single  system  that  re- 
sponds so  effectively  to  such  a  large  range  of 
problems,  that  offers  solutions  to  so  many 
needs. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Congress 
Is  insisting  on  substantial  increases  In  real 
terms  for  defense,  but  Is  not  similarly  Insist- 
ing on  specific  programs,  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  support  General  Ellis'  pro- 
posal, leaving  the  one  program  most  respon- 
sive to  the  nation's  needs  hanging  without  a 
commitment.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
take  quick  action  on  the  FB-lllB  since  it  is 
the  keystone  of  the  Ellis  plan,  but  it  para- 
do:clcally  the  biggest  obstacle  to  clear  vision 
by  all  parties. 

The  reason  for  this  is  probably  quite  sim- 
ple :  an  administration  which  cancelled  a  new 
manned  penetrating  bomber  finds  great  diffi- 
culty In  recommending  another,  no  matter 
how  compelling  the  case.  A  Congress,  resent- 
ful of  that  cancellation  and  having  supported 
it  only  with  great  reluctance,  finds  equal 
difficulty  in  discarding  past  positions  to  look 
our  current  situation  squarely  In  the  eye. 

Concerning  the  B-1,  General  Ellis  has 
stated  his  view  succinctly;  It  takes  too  long 
to  get  them  and  they  come  at  a  rate  too  low 
to  be  of  any  real  operational  value  during  the 
noted  period  of  greatest  danger  and  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  the  FB-lllB. 


yrhen  the  B-l  was  to  be  the  sole  means 
of  delivering  the  weapons  assigned  to  the 
air  breathing  leg  of  the  TRIAD  a  number  of 
large  bombers  was  appropriate.  With  the 
advent  of  the  cruise  missile,  carrying  3,000 
of  those  warheads,  the  bomber  requirement 
changes  markedly.  A  manned  penetrating 
bomber  for  this  role  must  complement  the 
cruise  missile  force,  therefore  a  similar  num- 
ber of  smaller,  much  less  expensive,  bombers 
Is  Indicated. 

To  those  In  OSD  who  maintain  that  the 
FB-lllB  is  too  late  to  meet  the  need,  and 
that  simply  buying  more  cruise  missiles  to 
deliver  the  same  number  of  warheads  is  both 
quicker  and  cheaper,  I  would  argue  that: 

The  FB-lllB  program  Is  too  late  only  for 
those  who  can  Ignore  the  uncertainties  of 
the  yet-to-come  systems. 

Buying  more  cruise  missiles  would  entail 
its  own  delays;  and  conversion  of  the  B-52H 
is  still  another  delaying  factor  that  should 
occur  only  when  something  is  available  for 
the  penetrating  role. 

The  FB-lllB  may  or  may  not  be  counted 
imder  SALT  n,  but  If  counted,  it  will  fit  in 
the  non-mirved  category  where  there  is 
room  under  the  2,250  aggregate  limit,  thus 
contributing  substantially  to  the  total  U.8. 
nuclear  delivery  capabUlty. 

More  recent  events  have  added  to  the  case 
for  the  FB-lllB  with  the  need  for  substan- 
tially longer  aircraft  range  to  cover  middle 
east  problem  areas  In  a  conventional  war 
scenario.  The  aircraft  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  such  contingency  actions  In  roles 
the  cruise  missile  Is  not  a  realistic,  flexible 
or  cost-effective  solution. 

I  urge  the  consideration  of  General  Ellis' 
total  strategic  force  plan,  and  the  recognition 
that  its  most  controversial  element,  the 
FB-lllB,  is  in  fact  the  correct  solution  for 
the  strategic  problem  in  the  19808,  offering 
In  addition  the  flexibility  to  flll  conventional 
and  theater  nuclear  roles  for  across-the- 
board  utility.  I  am  aware  of  no  other  system 
that  offers  such  broad  flexibility 'while  best 
meeting  the  critical  time  needs  for  strategic 
delivery  capabiUty  In  the  middle  1980E. 

AU  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

E.   R.   ZlTXWALT,  J^. 

Arumcton,  Va.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  4986 

Mr.  REUSS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (KM.  4986)  to  amend  the  Ffiieral 
Reserve  Act  to  authorize  the  automa\lc 
transfer  of  funds,  to  authorize  negoti- 
able order-of-withdrawal  accounts  at 
depository  institutions,  to  authorize  fed- 
erally chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  establish  remote  service 
units,  and  to  authorize  federally  insured 
credit  unions  to  maintain  share  draft 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-842) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HH.  4986)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize 
the  automatic  transfer  of  funds,  to  authorize 
negotiable  order-of-withdrawal  accounts  at 
depository  institutions,  to  authorize  federaUy 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
establish  remote  service  units,  and  to  au- 
thorize federally  insured  credit  unions  to 
maintain  share  draft  accounts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
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their   respective   Houses   as 


SHORT  TITLE 


title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Act  of  1980". 
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RESAtVB  RXQtrniEMENTS 

SecVon  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
S.C.  461(b))   Is  amended  to 


— ^The   following  deflnl- 

iipply  to  this  subsection,  sub- 

11  A,  the  first  paragraph 

the  second,  thirteenth,  and 

pari^aphs  of  section  16: 

depository    Institution' 


Insi  red  bank  as  defined  in  sec- 

F  Mleral  Deposit  Insurance  Act 

w  lich  is  eligible  to  make  ap- 

be^ome  an  Insured  bank  under 

Act: 

n4utual    savings    bank   as   de- 

3  of  tbe  Federal  Deposit  In- 

iny  bank  which  is  eligible  to 

to  become  an  Insured  bank 

Df  such  Act; 

sa'  ings  bank  as  defined  in  sec- 

Ffderal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 


or  any  bank  which  Is  eligible  to  make  appli- 
cation to  become  an  Insured  bank  under 
section  5  of  such  Act; 

"(Iv)  any  insured  credit  union  as  defined 
in  section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  or  any  credit  union  which  is  eligible 
to  make  application  to  become  an  insured 
credit  union  pursuant  to  section  201  of  such 
Act; 

"(V)  any  member  as  defined  in  section  2  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act; 

"(vl)  any  Insured  Institution  as  defined 
in  section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
any  Institution  which  is  eligible  to  make 
appUcation  to  become  an  insured  institution 
under  section  403  of  such  Act;  and 

"(vil)  for  the  purpose  of  section  13  and  the 
fourteenth  paragraph  of  section  16,  any  as- 
sociation or  entity  which  is  wholly  owned 
by  or  which  consists  only  of  institutions  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (1)  through  (vi) , 

"(B)  The  term  'bank'  means  any  insured 
or  noninsured  bank,  as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  other 
than  a  mutual  savings  bank  or  a  savings 
bank  as  defined  in  such  section. 

"(C)  The  term  'transaction  account' 
means  a  deposit  or  account  on  which  the 
depositor  or  account  holder  is  permitted  to 
make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  trans- 
ferable instrument,  payment  orders  of  with- 
drawal, telephone  transfers,  or  other  simi- 
lar items  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments or  transfers  to  third  persons  or  others. 
Such  term  includes  demand  deposits,  nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  accounts,  savings 
deposits  subject  to  automatic  transfers,  and 
share  draft  accounts. 

"(D)  The  term  'nonpersonal  time  deposits' 
means  a  transferable  time  deposit  or  ac- 
count or  a  time  deposit  or  account  repre- 
senting funds  deposited  to  the  credit  of,  or  in 
which  any  beneficial  interest  is  held  by,  a 
depositor  who  Is  not  a  natural  person. 

"(E)  In  order  to  prevent  evasions  of  the 
reserve  requirements  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
section, after  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  authorized 
to  determine,  by  regulation  or  order,  that  an 
account  or  deposit  Is  a  transaction  account 
if  such  account  or  deposit  may  be  used  to 
provide  funds  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  or  transfers  to 
third  persons  or  others. 

"(2)  Reserve  REQUIREMENTS. —  (A)  Elach  de- 
pository institution  shall  maintain  reserves 
against  its  transaction  accounts  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  monetary  policy — 

"  (1)  in  the  ratio  of  3  per  centum  for  that 
portion  of  its  total  transaction  accounts  of 
$25,000,000  or  less,  subject  to  subparagraph 
(C) ;  and 

"(11)  in  tbe  ratio  of  12  per  centum,  or  in 
such  other  ratio  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe not  greater  than  14  per  centxmi  and 
not  less  than  8  per  centimi,  for  that  portion 
of  its  total  transaction  accounts  in  excess  of 
(25,000,000,  subject  to  subparagraph  (C). 

"(B)  Each  depository  institution  shall 
maintain  reserves  against  its  nonpersonal 
time  deposits  in  the  ratio  of  3  per  centum, 
or  in  such  other  ratio  not  greater  than  9 
per  centum  and  not  less  than  zero  per  cen- 
tum as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion solely  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing 
monetary  policy. 

"(C)  Beginning  In  1981,  not  later  than 
December  31  of  each  year  the  Board  shall  is- 
sue a  regulation  Increasing  for  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year  the  dollar  amount 
which  Is  contained  In  suboaragraph  (A)  or 
which  was  last  determined  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  for  the  purpose  of  such  sub- 
paragraph, by  an  amount  obtained  by  multi- 


plying such  dollar  amoxmt  by  80  per  centimi 
of  the  percentage  Increase  in  the  total  trans- 
action accounts  of  aJl  depoeitory  Institu- 
tions. The  increase  in  such  transaction  ac- 
counts shall  be  determined  by  subtracting 
the  amount  of  such  accounts  on  June  30th 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year  from  the 
amount  of  such  accounts  on  June  30th  of  the 
calendar  year  involved.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  12-month  period  in  which  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  total  transaction  ac- 
counts of  all  depository  Institutions,  the 
Board  shall  issue  such  a  regulation  decreas- 
ing for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year 
such  dollar  amount  by  an  amount  obtained 
by  multiplying  such  dollar  amount  by  80 
per  centum  of  the  percentage  decrease  In  the 
total  transaction  accounts  of  all  depository 
institutions.  The  decrease  In  such  transac- 
tion accounts  shall  be  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  amount  of  such  accounts  on 
June  30th  of  the  calendar  year  Involved 
from  the  amount  of  such  accounts  on  Jvme 
30th  of  the  previous  calendar  year. 

"(D)  Any  reserve  requirement  Imposed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied to  all  transaction  accounts  at  all  de- 
pository institutions.  Reserve  requirements 
imposed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  uni- 
formly applied  to  nonpersonal  time  deposits 
at  all  depository  institutions,  except  that 
such  requirements  may  vary  by  the  maturity 
of  such  deposits. 

"(3)  Waiver  or  ratio  limits  in  extraor- 
dinary CIRCUMSTANCES. — ^Upoh  R  finding  by 
at  least  5  members  of  the  Board  that  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  require  such  action, 
the  Board,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  may 
impose,  with  respect  to  any  liability  of  de- 
pository institutions,  reserve  requirements 
outside  the  limitations  as  to  ratios  and  as  to 
types  of  liabilities  otherwise  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2)  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ISO 
days,  and  for  further  periods  not  exceeding 
180  days  each  by  affirmative  action  by  at 
least  5  members  the  Board  in  each  instance. 
The  Board  shall  promptly  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  any  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority under  this  paragraph  and  the  res- 
sons  for  such  exercise  of  authority. 

"(4)  Supplemental  reserves. — (A)  The 
Board  may,  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  not 
less  than  5  members,  impose  a  supplemental 
reserve  requirement  on  every  depository  in- 
stitution of  not  more  than  4  per  centum  of 
Its  total  transaction  accounts.  Such  supple- 
mental reserve  requirement  may  be  Imposed 
only  if — 

"(1)  the  sole  purpose  of  such  requirement 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  reserves  main- 
tained to  a  level  essential  for  the  conduct 
of  monetary  policy; 

"(ii)  such  requirement  is  not  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  coat  burdens 
resulting  from  the  imposition  of  the  reserve 
requirements  pursuant  to  psuragraph  (2) ; 

"(ill)  such  requirement  is  not  Imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  bal- 
ances needed  for  clearing  purposes:  and 

"(iv)  on  the  date  on  which  the  supple- 
mental reserve  requirement  is  imposed,  the 
total  amount  of  reserves  required  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  Is  not  less  thsm  the  amoimt 
of  reserves  that  would  be  required  if  the 
initial  ratios  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  were 
in  elTect. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  require  the  supple- 
mental reserve  authorized  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  tbe  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board.  The  Board 
shall  promptly  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  with  respect  to  any  exercise  of  Its 
authority  to  require  supplemental  reserves 
vinder  subparagraph    (A)    and  such  report 
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shall  state  the  basis  for  the  determination 
to  exercise  such  authority. 

"(C)  The  supplemental  reserve  author- 
ized under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  main- 
tained by  tbe  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  an 
Earnings  Participation  Account.  Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  (A)  (11).  such 
Earnings  Participation  Account  shall  receive 
earnings  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  during  each  calendar  quarter  at  a  rate 
not  more  than  the  rate  earned  on  the  securi- 
ties portfolio  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
during  the  previous  calendar  quarter.  The 
Board  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  payment  of  earnings  on  Earn- 
ings Participation  Accounts  by  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  under  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  If  a  supplemental  reserve  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  has  been  required  of  deposi- 
tory Institutions  for  a  period  of  one  year  or 
more,  the  Board  shall  review  and  determine 
the  need  for  continued  maintenance  of  sup- 
plemental reserves  and  shall  transmit  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  regarding  the 
need,  if  any,  for  continuing  the  supplemental 
reserve 

"(E)  Any  supplemental  reserve  imposed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  terminate  at 
the  close  of  the  first  90-day  period  after  such 
requirement  Is  imposed  during  which  the 
average  amount  of  reserves  required  under 
paragraph  (2)  are  less  than  the  amount  of 
reserves  which  would  be  required  during  such 
period  if  the  initial  ratios  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  were  In  effect. 

"(6)  Reserves  related  to  foreign  obuga- 
TioNS  OR  ASSETS.— Foreign  branches,  subsidi- 
aries, and  International  banking  facilities  of 
nonmember  depository  institutions  shall 
maintain  reserves  to  the  same  extent  required 
by  the  Board  of  foreign  branches,  subsid- 
iaries, and  international  banking  facilities 
of  member  banks.  In  addition  to  any  reserves 
otherwise  required  to  be  maintained  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  any  depository  in- 
stitution shall  maintain  reserves  In  such 
ratios  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  against — 
"(A)  net  balances  owed  by  domestic  of- 
fices of  such  depository  institution  in  the 
United  States  to  its  directly  related  foreign 
offices  and  to  foreign  offices  of  nonrelated 
depository  institutions: 

"(B)  loans  to  United  States  residents 
made  by  overseas  offices  of  such  depository 
institution  If  such  depository  Institution  has 
one  or  more  offices  in  the  United  States;  and 
"(C)  assets  (Including  participations)  held 
by  foreign  offices  of  a  depository  institution 
in  the  United  States  which  were  acquired 
from  its  domestic  offices. 

"(6)  Exemption  for  certain  deposits. — ^The 
requirements  imposed  under  pau-agraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  deposlte  payable  only  out- 
side the  States  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  except  that  noth- 
ing m  this  subsection  limits  the  authority 
of  the  Board  to  impose  conditions  and  re- 
quirements on  member  banks  under  section 
25  of  this  Act  or  the  authority  of  ihe  Board 
under  section  7  of  the  International  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3105). 

"(7)  Discount  and  borrowing. — Any  de- 
pository Institution  In  which  transaction  ac- 
counts or  nonpersonal  time  deposits  are  held 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  dlscoimt  and 
borrowing  privileges  as  member  banks.  In 
the  administration  of  discount  and  borrow- 
ing privileges,  the  Board  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  special  needs  of  savings  and  .jther  de- 
pository Institutions  for  access  to  discount 
and  borrowing  facilities  consistent  with 
their  long-term  asset  portfolios  and  the  sen- 
sitivity of  such  institutions  to  trends  In  the 
national  money  markets. 

"(8)    TRANSmONAL  ADJUSTMENTS. 

"(A)  Any  depository  Institution  required 
to  maintain  reserves  under  this  subsection 
which  was  engaged  in  business  on  July  I, 


1979,  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  on  or  after  that  date,  shall 
maintain  reserves  against  Its  deposits  during 
the  first  twelve-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  In  amounts 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  those  otherwise  re- 
quired by  this  subsection,  during  the  second 
such  twelve-month  period  In  amounts  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  those  otherwise  required, 
during  the  third  such  twelve-month  period 
In  amounts  equal  to  three-eighths  of  those 
otherwise  required,  during  the  fourth  twelve- 
month period  in  amounts  equal  to  one-half 
of  those  otherwise  required,  and  during  the 
fifth  twelve-month  period  in  amounts  equal 
to  five-eighths  of  those  otherwise  required, 
during  the  sixth  twelve-month  iierlod  in 
amounts  equal  to  three -fourths  of  those 
otherwise  required,  and  during  the  seventh 
twelve-month  period  in  amounts  equal  to 
seven-eighths  of  those  otherwise  required. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  apply  to  any 
category  of  deposits  or  accounts  which  are 
first  authorized  pursuant  to  Federal  law  in 
any  State  after  April  1, 1980. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  bank  which  was 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
during  the  entire  period  beginning  on  July  1 , 
1979,  and  ending  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980,  the  amotmt 
of  required  reserves  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  on  and  after  tbe  effective 
date  of  such  Act  that  exceeds  the  amount  of 
reserves  which  would  have  been  required  of 
such  bank  If  the  reserve  ratios  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  reserve  computation  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  such  effective  date  were  ap- 
plied may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  and 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  may  adopt,  be  reduced  by  75  per  centum 
during  the  first  year  which  begins  after  such 
effective  date,  50  per  centum  during  the 
second  year,  and  25  per  centime  during  the 
third  year. 

"(C)  (I)  With  respect  to  any  bank  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Federid  Reserve  System 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980,  the  amovmt  of  reserves  which 
would  have  been  required  of  such  bank  if  the 


July  1,  1979,  and  ending  on  tbe  day  baton 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act,  shaU  maintain  reserves  beginning 
on  such  date  of  enactment  m  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  reserves  It  would 
have  been  required  to  maintain  if  It  bad 
been  a  member  bank  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. After  such  date  of  enactment,  any  such 
bank  shall  maintain  reserves  in  tbe  same 
amounts  as  member  banks  are  required  to 
maintain  imder  this  subsection,  piursuaat  to 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)(1). 

"(11)  Any  bank  which  withdraws  from 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  shall  maintain  re- 
serves in  the  same  amount  as  member  banks 
are  required  to  maintain  under  this  subsec- 
tion, pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)(1). 

"(E)    This  subparagn4>h  applies  to  any 
depository    institution   which   was   engaged 
in  busmess  on  August  1,  1978,  as  a  deposi- 
tory Institution  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  State,  which  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem  on  that  date,  and 
the  prtaclpal  office  of  which  was  outside  tbe 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  on 
that  date  and  has  remained  outside  the  con- 
tinental  limits  of  tbe   United   States  ever 
since.   Such   a   depository   Institution   shall 
not  be  required  to  maintain  reserves  against 
Its  deposits  pursuant  to  this  subsection  until 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  calendar  year  which 
begins  after  the  effective  date  of  tbe  Mone- 
tary Control  Act  of  1980.  Such  a  depository 
institution  shall  maintain   reserves  against 
its  deposits  during  the  sixth  calendar  year 
which  begins  after  such  effective  date  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  that  other- 
wise required  by  paragraph  (2),  during  the 
seventh  such  year  In  an  amount  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  that  otherwise  required,  dur- 
ing the  eighth  such  year  In  an  amount  equal 
to  three-eighths  of  that  otherwise  required, 
during  the  ninth  such  year  in  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  that  otherwise  required, 
during  the  tenth  such  year  in  an  amount 


reserve   ratios  In  effect   '^^^Sj^lJ^'^l     equal  to  five-eighths  of  that  otherwise  re- 
-omput^tion   period   immediately   Precedl^     ^  ^^       ^^^^  eleventh  such  year  In  an 


such  effective  date  were  applied  that  ex 
ceeds  the  amount  of  required  reserves  im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall.  In 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  may  adopt,  be  reduced  by  25  per 
centum  during  the  first  year  which  begins 
after  such  effective  date,  50  per  centum  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  and  75  per  centum  dur- 
ing the  third  year. 

"(11)  If  a  bank  becomes  a  member  bank 
during  the  four-year  period  beginning  on 
tbe  effective  date  of  the  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980,  and  if  the  amoimt  of  reserves 
which  would  have  been  required  of  such 
bank,  determined  as  if  the  reserve  ratios  In 


amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  that  other- 
nrise  required,  and  during  the  twelfth  such 
year  In  an  amount  equal  to  seven-eighths  of 
that  otherwise  required. 

"(9)  Exemption. — ^Thls  subsection sballnot 
apply  with  respect  to  any  financial  Institu- 
tion which — 

"(A)  Is  organized  solely  to  do  business  with 
other  financial  institutions; 

"(B)  Is  owned  primarily  by  the  financial 
institutions  with  which  It  does  business:  and 

"(C)  does  not  do  business  with  the  gen- 
eral public. 

'(10)  Waivxbs. — ^In  Individual  cases,  where 


effect  during  thTrelerve  computation  period  a  Federal  supervisory  authority  waives  a  11 
inunediately  preceding  such  effective  date  q««<"ty  requirement,  or  waives  the  penalty 
were  applied,  and  as  If  such  bank  had  been 
a  member  during  such  period,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  reserves  required  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  amount  of  reserves  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  such  bank  be- 
ginning on  tbe  date  on  which  such  bank 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  be  the  amount  of  reserves  which 
would  have  been  required  of  such  bank  if  it 
had  been  a  member  on  the  day  before  such 
effective  date,  except  that  the   amount  of 

"r^fe's  \'r  rlSatio^ns^'^- "hrB^IS  Ty  ^••(Od)  Reserve,  held  by  a  -.poltoryln- 

Idoot  Te  redu^  by  25  per  centum  during  stitutlon  to  meet  the  requiremente  Imposed 

the  fl«t  yew  which  beglM  after  such  effec-  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall,  subject  to 

tfve  d^^   5"p^r  lentuS  during  the  second  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  shall 

iZ.^a  75  "^r Centum  du^  the  third  Prescribe,  be  In  the  form  of- 

y^  "(A)    balances  maintained  for  such  pur- 

•wnwi^   Anv  bank  which  was  a  member  Poses  by  such  depository  institution  In  the 

bank  on  July  1    1979.  and  which  withdraws  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  which  it  U  a  mem- 

fr^  membership   In  the   Federal  Reserve  ber  or  at  which  it  maintains  an  account. 

S^TeiTTS   the    period    beginning   on  except  that  (1)  the  Board  m.y.  by  reguU- 


for  falling  to  satisfy  a  liquidity  requirement, 
the  Board  shall  waive  the  reserve  require- 
ment, or  waive  the  penalty  for  failing  to  sat- 
isfy a  reserve  requirement.  Imposed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  the  depository  institu- 
tion involved  when  requested  by  the  Federal 
supervisory  authority  Involved.". 

FORM    or    RESERVES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  19(c)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  461)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


6234 


all 


uedi 


Fe  leral : 


requlreni  ent 


tion  or  order 
to  malntalQ 
reserves  in  the 
any  portion 
for  all  depositary 
cash  may  be 
reserve 

subsection  (b) 
cash  shall  be 
of  earnings 
(C);  and 

"(B) 
Institution  wl^cb 
a  depository 
quired  reserve 
bank,  in  a 
the   National 
Center  Liquidity 
Institution, 
tlonal  Credit 
Liquidity  Facl 
the  form  of 
bank  of  whlct 
It  maintains  ai 
a  depository 
itory  Institutlc^ 
serve 

depository 
not  be  subject 
of  this  section 
tory  institution, 
assessments  or 
depository 
of  the  Federal 
U.S.C.    1817). 
Housing  Act  ( 
of  the  Federal 
1782) . 

"(2)  The 
reserve 
a   depository 
serve  bank  or 
Loan  Bank  or 
ministration 
another  depository 
Reserve  bank 
requirements 
other  provision  i 

(b)  The  first 
of  the  Federal 
U-S.C.  142Sa(b) 

(1)  by  striking 
and 

(2)  by 
end    thereof 
balances 
bank  or  passed 
Bank  or  anoth 
Federal  Reserve 
eral  Reserve  Acl " 


permit  depository  Institutions 

or  a  portion  of  their  required 

form  of  vault  cash,  except  that 

permitted  shall  be  identical 

institutions,  and  (11)  vault 

to  satisfy  any  supplemental 

requ^ement    Imposed    pursuant    to 

(4) ,  except  that  all  such  vault 

ekcluded  from  any  computation 

p  u^uant  to  subsection   (b)  (4) 

balances  maintained  by  a  depository 
is  not  a  member  bank  In 
institution  which  maintains  re- 
balances at  a  Federal  Reserve 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  or  In 
"redit   Union   Administration 
Facility,  if  such  depository 
Home  Loan  Bank,  or  Na- 
1  rnlon  Administration  Central 
ity  maintains  such  funds  in 
b(ilances  In  a  Federal  Reserve 
It  Is  a  member  or  at  which 
account.  Balances  received  by 
institution  from  a  second  depos- 
and  used  to  satisfy  the  re- 
impoeed  on  such  second 
institution  by  this  section  shall 
to  the  reserve  requirements 
Imposed  on  such  first  depoel- 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
reserves  Iznposed  on  such  first 
pursuant  to  section  7 
Deposit   Insurance   Act    (12 
ection   404   of   the   National 
U.S.C.  1727) ,  or  section  202 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 


Inst  tutlon 


require  ments 


pissed  : 

tie: 


aay  1 


taSCTLl  tNEOUS 


I  amended  — 


insert  ng 


Sec.  105.  (a) 
tlon  13  of  the 
342)  is 

(1)  by  Inserting 
stltutions"  afte 

(2)  by   inser  Ing 
"payable  upon 
third  place  It 

(3)  by  inserting 
"payable  upon 
trlct"; 

(4)  by 
stltutlon"  after 
company"  each 

(6)    by 
the  items  in 
the  Federal 
lieu  thereof  "in 
determines 
transit,  services 
serve  bank,  and 
may  deem  appro  >riate' 

(6)   by  ln8erti|ig 
stltutlon"  after 
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bailees  maintained  to  meet  the 
of  subsection    (b)    by 
l^istltutlon   in   a   Federal   Re- 
through  a  Federal  Honie 
National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
C^ntral    Liquidity   Facility   or 
Institution  to  a  Federal 
be  used  to  satisfy  liquidity 
^jhlch  may  be  imposed  under 
of  Federal  or  State  law.", 
sentence  of  section  •5A(b)  (1) 
Home   Loan   Bank   Act    (12 
)   Is  amended — 

out  "and"  before  "(D)"; 


insert  mg 


tie 


before  the  period  at  the 

following:     ";    and     (K) 

mainlined   In   a  Federal   Reserve 

hrough  a  Federal  Home  Loan 

depository  institution  to  a 

bank  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 


AMENOMENTS 

jThe  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
F  sderal  Reserve  Act  ( 12  U.S.C, 


"or  other  depository  In- 
"member  banks"; 

"or  other   items"   after 
presentation"   the  first  and 
i  therein; 

"or  other   items"  after 
jresentation  within  Its  dis- 


'or  other  depository  in- 
'nonmember  bank  or  trust 
place  It  appears  therein; 
out   "sufficient   to  offset 

held  for  its  account  by 

bank"  and  Inserting  in 
such  amount  as  the  Board 

into   account    items    In 
provided  by  the  Federal  Re- 
other  factors  as  ihe  Board 
and 

"or  other  depository  In- 
"prohlblting  a  member  or 


(b)  (1)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  412)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  the  following:  ",  or 
assets  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  pur- 
chase or  hold  under  section  14  of  this  Act"; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Collateral  shall  not  be  required  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  which  are  held  In  the 
vaults  of  Federal  Reserve  banks.". 

(2)  Section  14(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  355),  as  such  section  is 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  as  it  will  be  in  effect  on  June,  1,  1981,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "reclamation 
districts,"  the  following:  "and  obligations  of, 
or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  inter- 
est by,  a  foreign  government  or  agency 
thereof,". 

(c)  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  section 

15  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 12  U,S.C.  360) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "member  banks "  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "depository  institutions"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "member  bank"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "depository  institution";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "checks"  each  place 
It  appears  therein,  the  following:  "and  other 
items,  including  negotiable  orders  of  with- 
drawal and  share  drafts". 

(d)  The  fourteenth  paragraph  of  section 

16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248 
(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "its  member 
banks"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "de- 
pository institutions". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  19(e)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  463)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  member 
bank  shall  keep  on  deposit  with  any  deposi- 
tory institution  which  Is  not  authorized  to 
have  access  to  Federal  Reserve  advances  un- 
der section  10(b)  of  this  Act  a  stun  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  of  its  own  paid-up  capital 
and  surplus.". 

(f)  The  last  subsection  of  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  505)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(J)(l)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(l)(l)". 

ABOLITION    OF    PENALTY    RATE 

SEC.  106.  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  VS.C.  374b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph. 

FEICINC   Or    SERVICES 

Sec.  107.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  II  the 
following  new  section : 

"PRIdNC    OP    SERVICES 

"Sec.  llA.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  after  the  date  of  enact- 
mnt  of  the  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1880, 
the  Board  shall  publish  for  public  comment 
a  set  of  pricing  principles  In  accordance  with 
this  section  and  a  proposed  schedule  of  fees 
based  upon  those  principles  for  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  services  to  depository  institu- 
tions, and  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
eighteenth  month  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980, 
the  Board  shall  begin  to  put  Into  effect 
a  schedule  of  fees  for  such  services  which 
Is  based  on  those  principles. 

"(b)  The  services  which  shaU  be  covered 
by  the  schedule  of  fees  under  subsection 
(a)   are— 

"  ( 1 )  currency  and  coin  services; 

"(2)  check  clearing  and  collection  services; 

"(3)  wire  transfer  services; 

"(4)  automated  clearinghouse  services; 

"(5)  settlement  services; 

"(6)  securities  safekeeping  services; 

"(7)  Federal  Reserve  float;  and 


"(8)  any  new  services  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  offers,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  payment  services  to  effectuate  the 
electronic  transfer  of  funds. 

"(c)  The  schedule  of  fees  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  based  on 
the  following  principles: 

"(1)  All  Federal  Reserve  bank  services 
covered  by  the  fee  schedule  shaU  be  priced 
explicitly. 

"(2)  All  Federal  Reserve  Bank  services 
covered  by  the  fee  schediUe  shall  be  avail- 
able to  nonmember  depository  Institutions 
and  such  services  shall  be  priced  at  the 
same  fee  schedule  applicable  to  member 
banks,  except  that  nonmembers  shall  be 
subject  to  any  other  terms.  Including  a 
requirement  of  balances  sufficient  for  clear- 
ing purposes,  that  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine are  applicable  to  member  banks. 

"(3)  Over  the  long  run,  fees  shall  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  all  direct  and 
Indirect  costs  actually  Inctirred  in  provid- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  services  priced, 
Including  interest  on  Items  credited  prior 
to  actual  collection,  overhead,  and  an  allo- 
cation of  imputed  costs  which  takes  into 
account  the  taxes  that  would  have  been 
paid  and  the  return  on  capital  that  would 
have  been  provided  had  the  services  been 
furnished  by  a  private  business  firm,  ex- 
cept that  the  pricing  principles  shall  give 
due  regard  to  competitive  factors  and  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  level  of  such  serv- 
ices nationwide. 

"(4)  Interest  on  items  credited  prior  to 
collection  shall  be  charged  at  the  current 
rate  applicable  In  the  market  for  Federal 
funds. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  require  reductions 
in  the  operating  budgets  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  commensurate  with  any  actual 
or  projected  decline  in  the  volume  of  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  such  banks.  The  full 
amount  of  any  savings  so  realized  shall  be 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  108.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
except  that  the  amendments  regarding  sec- 
tions 19(b)  (7)  and  19(b)  (8)  (D)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

TITLE   II— DEPOSITORY   INSTITUTIONS 

DEREGULATION 

SHORT    Tmji 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  Act  of 
1980". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

( 1 )  limitations  on  the  Interest  rates  which 
are  payable  on  deposits  and  accoimts  dis- 
courage persons  from  saving  money,  create 
inequities  for  depositors.  Impede  the  ability 
of  depository  Institutions  to  compete  for 
funds,  and  have  not  achieved  their  purpose 
of  providing  an  even  fiow  of  funds  for  home 
mortgage  lending;  and 

(2)  all  depositors,  and  particularly  those 
with  modest  savings,  are  entitled  to  receive 
a  market  rate  of  return  on  their  savings  as 
soon  as  It  Is  economically  feasible  for  de- 
pository Institutions  to  pay  such  rate. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  phase-out  and  the  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  the  limitations  on  the 
maximum  rates  of  interest  and  dividends 
which  may  be  paid  on  deposits  and  accounts 
by  depository  institutions  by  extending  the 
authority  to  Impose  such  limitations  for  6 
years,  subject  to  specific  standards  designed 
to  ensure  a  phase-out  of  such  limitations  to 
market  rates  of  Interest. 
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ESTABLISHMENT     AND      AtTTHORITY      OP 
COMMITTEE 


Sec.  203.  (a)  The  authorities  conferred  by 
section  19(J)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
use.  371b),  section  18(g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)), 
and  section  5B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1426b(a))  or  by  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law,  other  than 
section  117  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1763),  to  prescribe  rules  governing 
the  payment  of  Interest  and  dividends  and 
the  establishment  of  classes  of  deposits  or 
accounts,  including  limitations  on  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  interest  and  dividends  which 
may  be  paid  on  deposits  and  accounts,  and 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  provisions  of 
section  102  of  Public  Law  94-200  (12  U.S.C. 
461  note)  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation  Commit- 
tee (hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Deregulation  Committee"). 

(b)  The  Deregulation  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board,  who  shall  be  voting 
members,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ctir- 
rency  who  shall  be  a  nonvoting  member  of 
the  Deregulation  Committee.  The  Deregula- 
tion Committee  shall  hold  public  meetings 
at  least  quarterly.  All  meetings  of  the  De- 
regulation Committee  shall  be  conducted  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  gf  section 
552b  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  De- 
regulation Committee  may  not  take  any  ac- 
tion unless  such  action  is  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Deregulation  Committee. 

(c)  The  authorities  conferred  by  this  title 
on  the  Deregulation  Committee  and  Its  mem- 
bers may  not  be  delegated. 

DIRECTIVE    TO    THE    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Deregulation  Committee 
shall,  by  regvUation,  exercise  the  authorities 
transferred  by  section  203  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  phase-out  and  the  ultimate  elimina- 
tion of  the  Umltatluiis  on  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  Interest  and  dividends 
which  may  be  paid  on  deposits  and 
accounts  as  rapidly  as  economic  conditions 
warrant.  The  phase-out  of  such  limitations 
may  be  achieved  by  the  Deregulation  Com- 
mittee by  the  gradual  Increase  in  such  limita- 
tions applicable  to  all  existing  categories  of 
accounts,  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
limitations  applicable  to  particular  categories 
of  accounts,  the  creation  of  new  categories  of 
accounts  not  subject  to  limitations  or  with 
limitations  set  at  current  market  rates,  any 
combination  of  the  above  methods,  or  any 
other  method. 

(b)  The  Deregulation  Committee  shall 
work  toward  providing  all  depositors  with  a 
market  rate  of  return  on  their  savings  with 
due  regard  for  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
depository  Institutions.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  title,  the  Deregulation 
Committee  shall  Increase  all  limitations  on 
the  maximum  rates  of  Interest  and  dividends 
which  may  be  paid  on  deposits  and  accounts 
to  market  rates  as  soon  as  feasible,  except 
that  the  Deregulation  Committee  shall  not 
Increase  such  limitations  above  market  rates 
during  the  six-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

TARGETS 

Sec  206.  (a)  Xn  order  to  assist  the  Deregu- 
lation Committee  In  establishing  the  limita- 
tions on  the  maximum  rates  of  Interest  and 
dividends  which  may  be  paid  on  all  deposits 
and  accounts  at  market  rates  as  soon  as 
feasible  and  In  order  to  provide  maximum  as- 
surance that  Interest  rate  controls  will  be 


phased-out  during  the  6-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Deregulation  Committee  shall  vote,  not  later 
than  18  months  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
on  whether  to  Increase  the  limitations  on 
the  maximum  rates  applicable  to  passbook 
and  similar  savings  accounts  by  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  one  percentage  point  during  such 
18-month  period,  and  shall  vote,  not  later 
than  the  end  of  each  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment,  on  whether  to  Increase  the 
limitations  on  the  maximum  rates  Rppllca- 
ble  to  all  categories  of  deposits  and  accounts 
by  at  least  one-half  of  one  percentage  point, 
(b)  The  Deregulation  Committee  may, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
adjust  the  limitations  on  the  rates  applica- 
ble to  all  categories  of  deposits  and  accounts 
to  rates  which  are  higher  or  lower  than  the 
targets  set  forth  In  this  section. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  206.  Each  member  of  the  Deregulation 
Committee  shaU  separately  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  after  the  date  of  snact- 
ment  of  this  Act  regarding  the  economic  via- 
bility of  depository  institutions.  Each  such 
report  shall  contain — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  whether  the  removal 
of  any  differential  between  the  rates  payable 
on  deposits  and  accounts  by  banks  and  those 
payable  by  thrift  Institutions  will  adversely 
affect  the  housing  finance  market  or  the  via- 
bility of  the  thrift  industry; 

(2)  recommendations  for  measures  which 
would  encourage  savings,  provide  for  the 
equitable  treatment  of  small  savers,  and 
ensure  a  steady  and  adequate  flow  of  funds 
to  thrift  Institutions  and  the  housing 
market; 

(3)  findings  concerning  dlslntermedlation 
of  savings  deposits  from  Insured  banks  and 
Insured  thrift  Institutions  to  uninsured 
money  market  innovators  paying  market 
rates  to  savers;  and 

(4)  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
and  administrative  actions  as  the  member 
Involved  considers  necessary  to  maintain  the 
economic  viability  of  depository  institutions. 

TERMINATIONS 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  7  of  Public  Law  89- 
597  (12  use.  461  note)   is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  upon  the  explraUon  of  6 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

(1)  section  102  of  Public  Law  94-200  (12 
U.S.C.  461  note)    is  hereby  repealed; 

(2)  the  second  sentence  of  section  18(g) 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1828(g)(1))  is  amended  by  strlk-. 
ing  out  "payment  and"  and  by  striking  out 
".  Including  limitations  on  the  rates  of  Inter- 
est and  dividends  that  may  be  paid"; 

(3)  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  sentences 
of  section  18(g)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)(1))  are 
hereby  repealed; 

(4)  the  first  sentence  of  section  19(J)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "payment  and"  and 
by  striking  out  ",  Including  limitations  on 
the  rates  of  Interest  which  may  be  paid"; 

(5)  the  second  sentence  of  section  19(J) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371b) 
Is  hereby  repealed; 

(6)  the  third  sentence  of  section  19 (J)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  UJ3.C.  371b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "No  member  bank" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "Provided,  That, 
the"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(7)  the  first  sentence  of  section  6B(a)  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  ( 12  VS.C. 
1425b(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pay- 
ment and"  and  by  striking  out  ".  Including 
limitations  on  the  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends on  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable 
accounts  that  may  be  paid"; 


(8)  the  second  and  fourth  sentences  of 
section  5B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home  Lo«n 
Bank  Act  (12  VS.C.  1425b(a))  are  hereby 
repealed; 

(9)  the  third  sentence  of  section  SB  (a) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (13 
U.S.C.  I425b(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  Including  specifically  the  authority"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "of  that  authority"; 

(10)  section  117  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1763)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  pursuant  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  Issued  by  the  Board,"; 

(11)  section  501(a)(2)  of  this  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "  (A) "  and  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (B) ; 

( 12 )  section  527  of  the  Depository  Inatltu- 
tlons  Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  501  (a)  (2)  (B)";  and 

(13)  PubUc  Law  93-123  (12  UjS.C.  371b 
note)  is  hereby  repealed. 

ENFOaCKMXNT 

Sec  208.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Deregulation  Committee 
under  this  title  shall  be  enforced  under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818),  In  the  caae 
of— 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

(C)  banks  Insxued  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Dei>06lt 
Insurance  Corporation;  and 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(d)),  section  407 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1730) , 
and  section  17  of  the  Federal  Hocne  Loan 
Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (acting  directly  or  through  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion), in  the  case  at  any  institution  subject 
to  any  of  those  provisions. 

(b)  Few  the  piu-p>o6e  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  Its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  tbat 
subsection,  a'  violation  of  any  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  violation  of  a  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
violation  of  a  regxilatlon  prescribed  under 
the  Act  Involved.  In  addition  to  its  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a) ,  each  of  the  agen- 
cies referred  to  in  such  subsection  may  exer- 
cise, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance 
with  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
title,  any  other  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
law. 

TRANSrnONAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  209.  All  rules  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  any  authority  transferred  by 
section  203  of  this  title  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  repealed,  amended,  or  superseded 
by  a  regulation  of  the  Deregulation  Com- 
mittee. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHOEITT 

Sec  210.  Upon  the  expiration  of  six  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
all  authorities  transferred  to  the  Deregula- 
tion Committee  by  this  title  shall  cease  to 
be  effective  and  the  Deregulation  Committee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

TITI.E     m— CONSUMER     CHECKING     AC- 
COUNT EQurrr  act  of  i98o 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Account  Equity  Act  of  1980". 

AUTOMATIC   TRANSFER   ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  19(1)  of  the  FMeral 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fbllowlng  new 
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subject  to  such  terms,  rates,  and  conditions 
as  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, within  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Board.". 

(c)  Section  117  of  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act  (12U.S.C.  1763)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  at  different  rates  on 
different  types  of  share  draft  accounts"  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"and  share  certificates"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  share  certificates,  and  share  draft 
accounts". 

(d)  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  (1)  Every  Insured  credit  union  Is  au- 
thorized to  maintain,  and  make  loans  with 
respect  to,  share  draft  accounts  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  an  Insured  credit  union  may  pay 
dividends  on  share  draft  accounts  and  may 
permit  the  owners  of  such  share  draft  ac- 
counts to  make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  or 
transferable  Instruments  or  other  orders  for 
the  purpose  of  making  transfers  to  third 
parties. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  share  draft  accounts  In  which  the 
entire  beneficial  interest  Is  held  by  one  or 
more  Individuals  or  members  or  by  an  orga- 
nization which  Is  operated  primarily  for 
religious,  philanthropic,  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  other  similar  purposes  and  which 
is  not  operated  for  profit.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec  306.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 302,  304,  and  305  of  this  title  shall  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  March  31.  1980,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  section  303  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  December  31,  1980. 

REPEAL    OF    EXISTING    LAW 

Sec.  307.  At  the  close  of  March  31,  1980,  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  101  through 
103  of  Public  Law  96-161  are  hereby  repealed. 


DEPOSIT   INSURANCE 

Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  The  following  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40,0OO"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$100,000": 

(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(m) 
(12  U.S.C.  1813  (m)). 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1) 
(12  U.S.C.  1817(1)). 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(a)  (1) 
(12  U.S.C.  1821(a)(1)). 

(D)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1) 
(12  UJB.C.  1821(1)). 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  aris- 
ing out  of  the  closing  of  a  bank  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  The  following  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "$40,000"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000": 

(A)  Section  401(b)   (12  U.S.C.  1724(b)). 

(B)  Section  406(a)    (12  U.S.C.  1728(a)). 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  aris- 
ing out  of  a  default,  as  defined  In  section 
401(d)  of  the  National  Roiulng  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1724(d)),  where  the  appointment  of 
a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal  cus- 
todian as  set  forth  in  that  section  became 
effective  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
207(c)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1787(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 


"$40,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$100,000". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section Is  not  applicable  to  any  claim  aris- 
ing out  of  the  closing  of  a  credit  union  for 
liquidation  on  account  of  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency  pursuant  to  section  207  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1787) 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(d))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(d)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1981" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1980":  and 

(C)  by  BtrlklQg  out  "33^4  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40  per  cen- 
tum"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  whenever  the  Board  of  Directors  de- 
termines that  the  ratio  of  the  Corporation's 
capital  account  to  the  estimated  insured  de- 
posits Is  less  than  1.10  per  centum,  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  Increase  the  per 
centum  of  net  assessment  Income  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation's  capital  ac- 
count by  such  an  amount,  but  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum,  as  it  determines  will  result 
In  maintaining  that  ratio  at  not  less  than 
1.10  per  centum; 

"(B)  whenever  the  Board  of  Directors  de- 
termines that  the  ratio  of  the  Corporation's 
capital  account  to  the  estimated  insured  de- 
posits exceeds  1.25  per  centum,  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  reduce  the  per  centum  of  net 
assessment  Income  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation's  capital  account  by  such  an 
amount  as  it  determines  will  result  in  main- 
taining such  ratio  at  not  less  than  1.25  per 
centvun;  and 

"(C)  whenever  the  Board  of  Directors  de- 
termines that  the  ratio  of  the  Corporation's 
capital  account  to  the  estimated  Insured  de- 
posits exceeds  1.40  per  centum,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  reduce  the  per  centum  of  net 
assessment  Income  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation's  capital  account  by  such  an 
amount  as  it  determines  will  result  in  main- 
taining that  ratio  at  not  more  than  1.40  per 
centum.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

CREDIT  T7NION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  107(6)  (A)  (1)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  including  an  Individ- 
ual cooperative  unit,"  immediately  follow- 
ing "dwelling";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(except  that  a  loan  on 
an  individual  cooperative  unit  shall  be  ade- 
quately secured  as  defined  by  the  Board)" 
after  "thirty  years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  305(b)  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  shall  share  in  dividend  distributions 
at  rates  determined  by  the  Board.  However, 
rates  on  the  required  capital  stock  shall  be 
without  preference;  and"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  to  the  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts"  In  section  307(15);  and 

(4)  in  title  in,  as  so  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b)  (1).  by  striking  out  'Administra- 
tor" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Board". 

(b)  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  1$ 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  sub- 
chapter m  of  such  Act  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"HTLE  III— CENTRAL  LIQUIDITY 
FACILITY:" 

(2)  in  title  III,  as  so  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1),  by  striking  out  "subchapter"  each 
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place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "title";  and 

(3)  in  section  307(3) ,  by  striking  out  "sub- 
chapters I  and  n  of  this  chapter"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "titles  I  and  il  of 
this  Act". 

INTEREST   RATES    ON    CEEDIT    UNION    LOANS 

Sec.  310.  Section  107(5)  (A)  (vl)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757(5) 
(A)  (vl) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(vl)  the  rate  of  Interest  may  not  exceed 
15  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
balance  inclusive  of  all  finance  charges,  ex- 
cept that  the  Board  may  establish — 

"(I)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  and  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial Institution  regulatory  agencies,  an 
interest  rate  celling  exceeding  such  15  per 
centum  per  annum  rate,  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  18  months,  if  it  determines  that 
money  market  interest  rates  have  risen  over 
the  preceding  six-month  period  and  that 
prevailing  interest  rate  levels  threaten  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  Individual  credit 
unions  as  evidenced  by  adverse  trends  in 
liquidity,  capital,  earnings,  and  growth;  and 

"(II)  a  higher  interest  rate  celling  for 
Agent  members  of  the  Central  Liquidity  Fa- 
cility In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
III  for  such  periods  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize; ". 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  SETTLEMENT  AND 
PROCESSING  OF  DRAFTS 

Sec  311.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1431(e))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  The  Board  may,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations.  Including  definitions 
of  terms  used  In  this  paragraph,  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  au- 
thorize Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  to  be 
drawees  of,  and  to  engage  In,  or  be  agents 
or  Intermediaries  for.  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate or  assist  In,  the  collection  and  settle- 
ment of  (Including  presentment,  clearing, 
and  payment  of.  and  remitting  for),  checks, 
drafts,  or  any  other  negotiable  or  non- 
negotiable  Items  or  Instruments  of  payment 
drawn  on  or  Issued  by  members  of  any  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  or  by  Institutions 
which  are  eligible  to  make  application  to  be- 
come members  pursuant  to  section  4,  and 
to  have  such  incidental  powers  as  the  Board 
shall  find  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  any 
such  authorization. 

"(B)  A  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  sball 
make  charges,  to  be  determined  and  regu- 
lated by  the  Board  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  section  llA(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  or  utilize  the  services  of,  or 
act  as  agent  for,  or  be  a  member  of,  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  clearinghouse,  or  any  other 
public  or  private  financial  Institution  or 
other  agency.  In  the  exercise  of  any  powers  or 
functions  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Board  is  authorized,  with  respect 
to  participation  In  the  collection  and  settle- 
ment of  any  items  by  Federal  Home  Loan 
Btmks,  and  with  respect  to  the  collection  and 
^tlement  (including  payment  by  the  payor 
Institution)  of  Items  payable  by  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks,  to  prescribe  rtxles  and 
regulations  regarding  the  rights,  powers,  re- 
sponsibilities, duties,  and  liabilities,  Includ- 
ing standards  relating  thereto,  of  such  Banks, 
associations,  or  banks  and  other  parties  to 
any  such  Items  or  their  collection  and  settle- 
ment. In  prescribing  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  Board  may  adopt  or  apply.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  general  banking  usage  and  prac- 
tices, and.  In  insitances  or  respects  In  which 
they  would  otherwise  not  be  applicable,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  regulations  and  operating  let- 
ters, the  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  and 
clearinghouse  rules.". 


Central  liquidity  faculty  settlement  and 
processing  of  share  drafts. 

Sec.  312.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  I795f)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  307."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttxe 
following: 

"(b)  (I)  The  Board  may  authorize  the  Cen- 
tral Liquidity  Facility  or  Its  Agent  members, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations.  Includ- 
ing definitions  of  terms  used  \n  this  subsec- 
tion, as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  to  be  drawees  of,  and  to  engage  in, 
or  be  agents  or  intermediaries  for,  or  other- 
wise participate  or  assist  In,  the  collection 
and  settlement  of  (Including  presentment, 
cleeflng,  and  payment  of,  and  remitting  for) , 
checks,  share  drafts,  or  any  other  negotiable 
or  nonnegotlable  items  or  Instruments  of 
payment  drawn  on  or  Issued  by  members  of 
the  Central  Liquidity  Facility,  any  of  Its 
Agent  members,  or  any  other  credit  union 
eligible  to  beccHne  a  meml)er  of  the  Central 
Liquidity  Facility,  and  to  have  such  inciden- 
tal powers  as  the  Board  shall  find  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  any  such  authorization. 
"(2)  The  Central  Liquidity  Faculty  or  its 
Agent  members  shall  make  charges,  to  be  de- 
termined and  regxilated  by  the  Board  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion llA(c)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  or 
utilize  the  services  of,  or  act  as  agent  for,  or 
be  a  member  of,  a  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
clearinghouse,  or  any  other  pubUc  or  private 
financial  institution  or  other  agency,  in  the 
exercise  of  any  powers  or  functions  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Board  is  authorized,  with  respect 
to  participation  in  the  collection  and  settle- 
ment of  any  items  by  the  Central  Liquidity 
Facility  or  by  its  Agent  members,  and  with 
respect  to  the  collection  and  settlement  (in- 
cluding payment  by  the  payor  Institution)  of 
Items  payable  by  members  of  the  Central 
Liquidity  Facility  or  of  any  of  its  Agent 
members,  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  rights,  powers,  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  UabUltles.  including  standards 
relating  thereto,  of  such  entitles  and  other 
parties  to  any  such  Items  or  their  collection 
and  settlement.  In  prescribing  such  rules  and 
regulations,  the  Board  may  adopt  or  apply, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  general  banking  visage 
and  practices,  and,  in  Instances  of  respects 
in  which  they  would  otherwise  not  be  appli- 
cable. Federal  Reserve  regulations  and  oper- 
ating letters,  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code, 
and  clearinghoxise  rules.". 

ALASKA    USA    FEDERAL   CREDIT    UNION 

Sec  313.  Any  person  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Alaska  USA  Federal  Credit  Union  prior 
to  any  termination  date  which  Is  contamed 
in  section  5  of  the  charter  of  such  credit 
union  and  which  would  otherwise  apply  to 
such  person  may  continue  to  be  a  member  of 
such  credit  union  on  and  after  such  date 
imtil  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "member  of 
the  Alaska  USA  Federal  Credit  Union"  means 
any  person  who  has  an  account  at  such  credit 
union. 

TITLE  IV— POWERS  OF  THRIFT  INSTITU- 
TIONS AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS 

FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INVESTMENT 
AUTHORITT 

SEC  401.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  An  association  may  to  such  extent, 
and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regualtlons  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe  from  time  to  time, 
Invest  in,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  fol- 
lowing loans,  or  other  Investments: 

"(1)  Loans  or  Investments  without  per- 
centage of  assets  limitation :  Without  limita- 
tion as  a  percentage  of  assets,  the  following 
are  permitted: 


"(A)  Account  loans. — ^Loans  on  the  secu- 
rity of  its  savings  accounts  and  loans  spe- 
cificaUy  related  to  negotiable  order-of-wltb- 
drawal  accounts. 

"(B)       SiNCLE-FAMILT      AND      MTTLTI-FAMILT 

MORTGAGE  LOANS. — Loans  ou  the  security  of 
Uens  upon  residential  real  property  In  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  amount 
unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  Uens  or  en- 
cumbrances, if  any,  upon  such  real  estate 
does  not  exceed  the  appraised  value  thereof, 
except  that  the  amount  of  any  such  loan 
hereafter  made  shall  not  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  if  such  real 
estate  is  unimproved,  75  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  if  such  real  estate  is  Im- 
proved by  offslte  Improvements  such  as 
street,  water,  sewers,  or  other  utilities,  75 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  if  such 
real  estate  Is  In  the  process  of  being  im- 
proved by  a  building  or  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed or  in  the  process  of  construction, 
or  90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  if 
such  real  estate  is  improved  by  a  building 
or  buildings.  Notwithstanding  the  above 
loan-to-value  ratios,  the  Board  may  permit 
a  loan-to-value  ratio  In  excess  of  90  per 
centum  if  such  real  estate  is  Improved  by  a 
buUdlng  or  buildings  and  that  portion  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan  which  Is  in 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum 
of  such  value  Is  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a 
public  or  private  mortgage  insurer  or  in  the 
case  of  any  loan  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing housing  for  persons  of  low  income,  as 
described  In  regulations  of  the  Board. 

"(C)      UNITED     STATES    GOVERNMENT    SECtmi- 

TiES. — Investments  In  obUgatlons  of,  or  fuUy 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
the  United  States. 

•'(D)  Federal  home  loan  bank  and  fed- 
eral NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  SECU- 
RITIES.— Investments  In  the  stock  or  bonds  of 
a  Federal  home  loan  bank  or  in  the  stock  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
"(E)  Federal  home  loan  mortgage  cor- 
poration INSTRUMENTS. — ^Investments  in 
mortgages,  obligations,  or  other  securities 
which  are  or  ever  have  been  sold  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  305  or  306  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act. 

"(F)  Other  government  securities — ^In- 
vestments In  obligations,  participations,  se- 
curities, or  other  instrumente  of,  or  Issued 
by  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  or  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  United  States  and  an  association  may 
Issue  and  sell  securities  which  are  guaran- 
teed pursuant  to  section  306 (g)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

"(O)  Bank  deposh-s. — Investments  In  the 
time  deposits,  certificates,  or  accoimts  of 
any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. .      , 

"(H)  State  securities. — ^Investments  m 
general  obligations  of  any  SUte  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(I)  Purchase  of  insured  loans. — Pur- 
chase of  loans  secured  by  liens  on  improved 
real  estate  which  are  Insured  under  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  insured 
as  provided  In  the  Servicemen's  Readjxist- 
ment  Act  of  1944  or  chapter  37  of  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code. 

"(J)  Home  improvement  and  manufac- 
tured home  loans. — Loans  made  for  the  re- 
pair, equipping,  alteration,  or  improvement 
of  any  residential  real  property,  and  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  of  manufactured  home 

financing. 

"(K)  Insured  loans  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase OF  FEE  SIMPLE. — LoRus  ss  to  which  the 
association  has  the  benefit  of  Insurance  un- 
der section  240  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
or  of  a  commitment  or  agreement  therefor. 

"(L)    Loans    to    financial    institutions. 
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OEAI.ESS. — Loans  to  financial  In- 
irlth  respect  to  which  the  United 
agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
unction  of  examination  or  super- 
any  broker  or  dealer  registered 
S^urities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
by  loans,  obligations,  or  invest- 
the  association  has  the  statu- 
te Invest  directly. 
I^QTTiDrrr      investments. — Invest- 
at  the  time  of  making,  are 
for  Inclusion  toward  the  satls- 
liquldity  requirement  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  5A  of  the 
Loan  Bank  Act.  but  only  to  the 
the  investment  is  permitted  to  be 
under  regulations  of  the  Board 
authorized. 

IN    THE   NATIONAL    HOUS- 
HIP   CORPOBATION,    PASlNEKsHIPS. 

(  ENTUREs. — Investments  In  shares 

by  a  corporation  authorized  to 

]  uisuant  to  title  IX  of  the  Hoiis- 

Etevelopment  Act  of  1968,  and 

in  any  partnership,  limited  part- 

olnt  venture  formed  pursuant  to 

)  or  907(c)  of  such  Act. 

AND     USBAN     DEVELOPMENT 

INVESTMENTS. — Loans  as  to  Which 

has  the  benefit  of  any  guar- 

itle  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 

Act  of  1968,  under  part  B  of  the 

h  and  New  Community  Develop- 

1970.  or  under  section  802  of  the 

Community  Development  Act  of 

ef ect  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 

Deposltory  Institutions  Deregu- 

t^onetary  Control  Act  of  1980,  or  of 

or  agreement  therefor. 

HOUSING    CORPORATION    INVEST- 

In,    commitments    to 

l4ans  to,  or  commitments  to  lend 

housing  corporation,  provided 

bllgatlons  or   loans  are  secured 

indirectly  through  an  agent  or 

a  first  lien  on  improved  real 

Is  insured  under  the  provisions 

Housing  Act  and  that  in  the 

the  holder  of  such  obllga- 

would  have  the  right  directly, 

through  an  agent  or  fiduciary, 

be  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of 

or    loans    the    real    estate 

the  first  lien  or  the  Insurance 

the  National  Housing  Act. 

COMPANIES. — As  assocla- 

In,  redeem,  or  hold  shares  or 

m    any   open-end    management 

ompany  which  is  registered  with 

and    Exchange    Commission 

I|ivestment  Company  Act  of  1940 

of  which  Is  restricted  by 

company's    Investment 

only    If    authorized    by 

vote,  solely  to  any  such  Invest- 

assoclation  by  law  or  regulation 

limitation  as  to  percentage  of 

in,  sell,  redeem,  bold,  or  other- 

The   Board   shall   prescribe 

•eolations  to  implement  the  pro- 

subparagraph. 

ON   INVESTMENTS   LIMITED  TO   20 

OF  ASSETS. — The  following  loans 

ts  are  permitted,  but  authority 

the  following  subparagraphs  Is 

in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of 

the  association  for  each  sub- 
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security  of  first  liens  upon  other 
estate. 

LOANS  AND  CERTAIN  SECtnU- 

M  ioclation  may  make  secured  or 

loans    for    personal,    family,    or 

p  jrposes.  and  may  Invest  in,  sell, 

comfierclal  paper  and  corporate  debt 

defined  and  approved  by  the 


OR    INVESTMENTS    LIMITED   TO    5 

OP  ASSETS. — The  following  loans 
are  permitted,  but  the  au- 


thority conferred  in  the  following  subpara- 
graphs Is  limited  to  not  in  excess  of  5  per 
centum  of  assets  of  the  association  for  each 
subparagraph : 

"(A)  Education  loans. — Loans  made  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  of  college,  uni- 
versity, or  vocational  education. 

"(B)  Community  development  invest- 
ments.— Investments  in  real  property  and 
obligations  secured  by  liens  on  real  property 
located  within  a  geographic  area  or  neigh- 
borhood receiving  concentrated  development 
assistance  by  a  local  government  under  title 

1  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  except  that  no  investment 
under  this  subparagraph  In  such  real  prop- 
erty may  exceed  an  aggregate  investment  of 

2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the  association. 
"(C)  Nonconforming  loans. — Loans  upon 

the  security  of  or  respecting  real  property  or 
Interests  therein  used  for  primarily  residen- 
tial, or  farm  purposes  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  limitations  of  this  subsection. 

"(D)  Construction  loans  without  secu- 
RITt. — Investments  not  exceeding  ihe  greater 
of  (A)  the  siun  of  its  surplus,  undivided 
profits,  and  reserves  or  (B)  5  per  centum  of 
the  assets  of  the  association,  in  loans  the 
principal  puri>ose  of  which  is  to  provide 
financing  with  respect  to  what  is  or  is  ex- 
pected to  become  primarily  residential  real 
estate  where  (1)  the  association  relies  sub- 
stantially for  repayment  on  the  borrower's 
general  credit  standing  and  forecast  of  In- 
come without  other  security,  or  (11)  the  asso- 
ciation relies  on  other  assurances  for  repay- 
ment. Including  but  not  limited  to  a  guar- 
anty or  similar  obligation  of  a  third  party. 
Investments  xmder  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  Included  in  any  percentage  of  assets  or 
other  percentage  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Other  loans  and  investments. — The 
following  additional  loans  and  other  invest- 
ments to  the  extent  authorized  below: 

"(A)  Business  development  credit  corpo- 
rations.— An  association  whose  general  re- 
serves, surplus,  and  undivided  profits  ag- 
gregate a  sum  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  of 
its  withdrawable  accounts  Is  authorized  to 
invest  in,  lend  to,  or  to  commit  Itself  to  lend 
to.  any  business  development  credit  corpo- 
ration Incorporated  In  the  State  in  which  the 
home  office  of  the  association  is  located  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
savings  and  loan  associations  chartered  by 
such  State  are  authorized,  but  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  investments,  loans,  and  com- 
mitments of  any  such  association  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  loans  of  the  association  or  $250,- 
0(X),  whichever  is  less. 

"(B)  Service  corporations. — Investments 
In  the  capital  stock,  obligations,  or  other  se- 
curities of  any  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  Is  located,  if  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  such  corporation  is  avail- 
able for  purchase  only  by  savings  and  loan 
associations  of  such  State  and  by  Federal  as- 
sociations having  their  home  offices  In  such 
State,  but  no  association  may  make  any  In- 
vestment imder  this  subparagraph  if  Its  ag- 
gregate outstanding  Investment  imder  this 
subparagraph  would  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
the  assets  of  the  association,  except  that  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  investment  permit- 
ted under  this  subparagraph  which  exceeds 
one  per  centum  of  assets  shall  be  used  pri- 
marily for  community.  Inner-clty,  and  com- 
munity development  purposes. 

"(C)  Foreign  assistance,  certain  guaran- 
teed LOANS. — (1)  Loans  secured  by  mortgages 
as  to  which  the  association  has  the  benefit  of 
Insurance  under  title  X  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  of  a  commitment  or  agree- 
ment for  such  Insiirance. 

"(11)  Investments  in  housing  project  loans 
having  the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
or  loans  having  the  benefit  of  any  guaranty 


under  section  224  of  such  Act,  or  any  com- 
mitment or  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
locms  made  pursuant  to  either  of  such  sec- 
tions and  in  the  share  capital  and  capital 
reserve  of  the  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank.  This  authority  extends  to  the 
acquisition,  holding,  and  disposition  of  loans 
having  the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under 
section  221  or  222  of  such  Act,  or  of  any 
commitment  or  agreement  for  any  such 
guaranty. 

"(Hi)  Investments  under  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  included  in  any 
percentage  of  assets  or  other  percentage 
referred  to  in  this  subsection.  Investments 
under  clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph  shaU 
not  exceed.  In  the  case  of  any  association. 
1  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  such  associa- 
tion. 

"(D)  State  and  local  government  obliga- 
tions.— An  association  whose  general  re- 
serves, surplus,  and  undivided  profits  ag- 
gregate a  sum  in  excess  of  that  amount  which 
Is  determined  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  the  third  sentence  of  section  403(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  authorized  to  Invest 
in  obligations  which  constitute  prudent  In- 
vestments, as  defined  by  the  Board,  of  its 
home  State  and  political  subdivisions  thereof 
(including  any  agency,  corporation,  or  in- 
strumentality) if  (1)  the  proceeds  of  such 
obligations  are  to  be  used  for  rehabilitation, 
financing,  or  the  construction  of  residential 
real  estate,  and  (11)  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  investments  imder  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  associa- 
tion's general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undi- 
vided profits. 

"(6)  DEFiNrriONS. — As  used  In  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  terms  residential  real  property' 
or  'residential  real  estate'  mean  leaseholds, 
homes  (including  condominiums  and  co- 
operatives, except  that  In  connection  with 
loans  on  individual  cooperative  units,  such 
loans  shall  be  adequately  secured  as  defined 
by  the  Board),  combinations  of  homes  and 
business  property,  other  dwelling  units,  or 
combinations  of  dwelling  units  incUtdlng 
homes  and  business  property  Involving  only 
minor  or  Incidental  business  use,  or  prop- 
erty to  be  Improved  by  construction  of  such 
structures; 

"(B)  the  term  'loans'  Includes  obligations 
and  extensions  or  advances  of  credit;  and  any 
reference  to  a  loan  or  investment  Includes 
an  Interest  In  such  a  loan  or  Investment;  axid 

"(C)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States.". 

credit  cards 

Sec  402.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(b> )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  An  association  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe, to  issue  credit  cards,  extend  credit  in 
connection  therewith,  and  otherwise  engage 
in  or  participate  in  credit  card  operations.". 

TRUST    POWERS 

Sec  403.  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.8.C.  1464)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(n)  (1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  grant  by  special  permit  to  an 
association  applying  therefor,  when  not  in 
contravention  of  State  or  local  law,  the  right 
to  act  as  trustee,  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  capacity 
in  which  State  banks,  trust  companies,  or 
other  corporations  which  come  Into  com- 
petition with  associations  are  permitted  to 
act  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the 
association  is  located.  Subject  to  the  rules 
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and  regulations  of  the  Board,  service  corpora- 
tions may  invest  in  State  or  federally-char- 
tered corporations  which  are  located  in  the 
State  in  which  the  home  office  of  the  associa- 
tion is  located  and  which  are  engaged  In 
trust  activities. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  laws  of  such  State  au- 
thorize or  permit  the  exercise  of  any  or  all 
of  the  foregoing  powers  by  State  banks,  trust 
companies,  or  other  corporations  which  com- 
pete with  association,  the  granting  to  and 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  by  association 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  contravention 
of  State  or  local  law  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section. 

"(3)  Associations  exercising  any  or  all  of 
the  powers  enumerated  In  this  section  shall 
segregate  all  assets  held  in  any  fiduciary 
capacity  from  the  general  assets  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  shall  keep  a  separate  set  of  books 
and  records  showing  in  proper  detail  all 
transactions  engaged  in  under  authority  of 
this  section.  The  State  banking  authority  in- 
volved may  have  access  to  reports  of  exami- 
nation made  by  the  Board  insofar  as  such 
reports  relate  to  the  trust  department  of 
such  association  but  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  such  State 
banking  authority  to  examine  the  books, 
records,  and  assets  of  such  associations. 

"(4)  No  association  shall  receive  in  its  trust 
department  deposits  of  current  funds  subject 
to  check  or  the  deposit  of  checks,  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  or  other  Items  for  collection  or 
exchange  purposes.  Funds  deposited  or  held 
in  trust  by  the  association  awaiting  Invest- 
ment shall  be  carried  In  a  separate  account 
and  shall  not  be  used  by  the  association  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  unless  it  shall  first 
set  aside  in  the  trust  department  United 
States  bonds  or  other  securities  approved  by 
the  Board. 

"(5)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  such 
association,  the  owners  of  the  funds  held  in 
trust  for  Investment  shall  have  a  lien  on  the 
bonds  or  other  securities  so  set  apart  In 
addition  to  their  claim  against  the  estate  of 
the  association. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  laws  of  a  State  require 
corporations  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  to 
deposit  securities  with  the  State  authorities 
for  the  protection  of  private  or  court  trusts, 
associations  so  acting  shall  be  required  to 
make  similar  deposits  and  securities  so 
deposited  shall  be  held  for  the  protection  of 
private  or  court  trusts,  as  provided  by  the 
State  law.  Associations  in  such  cases  shall  not 
be  required  to  execute  the  bond  usually  re- 
quired of  individuals  If  State  corporations 
under  similar  circumstances  are  exempt  from 
this  requirement.  Associations  shall  have 
power  to  execute  such  bond  when  so  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  Involved. 

"(7)  In  any  case  in  which  the  laws  of  a 
State  require  that  a  corporation  acting  as 
trustee,  executor,  administrator,  or  in  any 
capacity  specified  in  this  section,  shall  take 
an  oath  or  make  an  affidavit,  the  president, 
vice  president,  cashier,  or  trust  officer  of  such 
association  may  take  the  necessary  oath  or 
execute  the  necessary  affidavit. 

"(8)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  associa- 
tion to  lend  any  officer,  director,  or  employee 
any  funds  held  in  trust  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  section.  Any  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  making  such  loan,  or  to 
whom  such  loan  is  made,  may  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  may  be  both  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"(9)  In  passing  upon  applications  for  per- 
mission to  exercise  the  powers  enumerated 
In  this  section,  the  Board  may  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  applying  association,  whether  or  not 
such  capital  and  surplus  is  sufficient  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served,  and  any  other 
facts  and  circumstances  that  seem  to  it 
proper,  and  may  grant  or  refuse  the  appli- 


cation accordingly,  except  that  no  permit 
shall  be  issued  to  any  association  having  a 
capital  and  surplus  less  than  the  capital  and 
surplus  required  by  State  law  of  State  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  corporations  exercising 
such  powers. 

"(10)  (A)  Any  association  desiring  to  sur- 
render Its  right  to  exercise  the  powers  grant- 
ed under  this  section,  in  order  to  relieve  It- 
self of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  or  to  have  re- 
turned to  It  any  securities  which  It  may  have 
deposited  with  the  State  authorities  for  the 
protection  of  private  or  court  trusts,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  may  file  with  the  Board 
a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  of  Its  tx>ard 
of  directors  signifying  such  desire. 

"(B)  Upon  receipt  of  such  resolution,  the 
Board,  after  satisfying  Itself  that  such  asso- 
ciation has  been  relieved  in  accordance  with 
State  law  of  all  duties  as  trustee,  executor, 
administrator,  guardian  or  other  fiduciary, 
under  court,  private  or  other  appointments 
previously  accepted  under  authority  of  this 
section,  may  in  Its  discretion.  Issue  to  such 
association  a  certificate  certifying  that  such 
association  is  no  longer  authorized  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  granted  by  this  section. 

"(C)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate by  thQ  Board,  such  association  (I)  shall 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  the  regulations  of  the  Board  made 
pursuant  thereto,  (11)  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  returned  to  it  any  securities  which  it 
may  have  deposited  with  the  State  authori- 
ties for  the  protection  of  private  or  court 
trusts,  and  (ill)  shall  not  exercise  thereafter 
any  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  section 
without  first  applying  for  and  obtaining  a 
new  permit  to  exercise  such  powers  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(D)  The  Board  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  promulgate  such  regulations  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  trust  powers  grant- 
ed by  this  subsection. 

"(11)  (A)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  other  law.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  an  association  Is  unlawfully  or  un- 
soundly exercising,  or  has  unlawfully  or  un- 
soundly exerlcsed,  or  has  failed  for  a  period  of 
five  consecutive  years  to  exercise,  the  powers 
granted  by  this  section  or  otherwise  fails  or 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection,  the  Board  may  Issue  and 
serve  upon  the  association  a  notice  of  In- 
tent to  revoke  the  authority  of  the  associa- 
tion to  exercise  the  powers  granted  by  this 
subsection.  The  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged 
unlawful  or  unsound  exercise  of  powers,  or 
failxire  to  exercise  powers,  or  failure  to  com- 
ply, and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which 
a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine  whether 
an  order  revoking  authority  to  exercise  such 
powers  should  issue  against  the  association. 

"(B)  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  writh  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)(7),  and  subject  to  Judicial  review  as 
therein  provided,  and  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  and  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such 
notice  unless  an  earlier  or  later  date  is  set  by 
the  Board  at  the  request  of  any  association 
so  served. 

"(C)  Unless  the  association  so  served  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  issuance  of  the  revocation 
order.  In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing, 
the  Board  shall  find  ■'.hat  any  allegation 
specified  in  the  notice  of  charges  has  been 
established,  the  Board  may  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  association  an  order  prohibiting  it 
from  accepting  any  new  or  additional  trust 
accounts  and  revoking  authority  to  exercise 
any  and  all  powers  granted  by  this  subsection, 
except  that  such  order  shall  permit  the  asso- 
ciation to  continue  to  service  all  previously 


accepted  trust  accounts  pending  their  expe- 
ditious divestiture  or  termination. 

"(D)  A  revocation  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective not  earlier  than  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  service  of  such  order  upon 
the  association  so  served  (except  In  the  case 
of  a  revocation  order  Issued  upon  consent, 
which  shall  become  effective  at  the  time 
specified  therein) ,  and  shall  remain  effective 
and  enforceable,  except  to  such  extent  as  It 
is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside 
by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court.". 

CONVERSIONS 

Sec  404.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(1) 
of  the  Home  Ownera'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  1464(1) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  and  any  State  stock  savings  and  loan  type 
Institution  may  (If  such  institution  existed 
in  stock  form  for  at  least  the  4years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act)  convert  its  charter  to  a  Federal 
stock  charter  under  this  Act,"  after  "Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  under  this  Act". 

UQDIDITT  requirements 

Sec.  405.  Section  5A(b)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  142Sa(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Any  institution  which  is  a  mem- 
ber or  which  Is  an  Insured  Institution  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  shall  maintain  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Its  assets  of  the  following  types 
at  not  less  than  such  amount  as.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  Is  appropriate: 

"(A)  cash; 

"(B)  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  time 
and  savings  deposits  in  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  and  commercial  banks; 

"(C)  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  so 
approve,  such  obligations,  including  such 
^>ecial  obligations,  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  political  subdivision, 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing,  and  bankers'  accept- 
ances, as  the  Board  may  approve;  and 

"(D)  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  so 
approve,  shares  or  certificates  of  any  open- 
end  management  investment  company  which 
Is  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  portfolio  of 
which  is  restricted  by  such  Investment  com- 
pany's investment  policy,  changeable  only 
If  authorized  by  shareholder  vote,  solely  to 
any  of  the  obligations  or  other  investments 
enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C). 

"(2)  The  requirement  prescribed  by  the 
Boshrd  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'li- 
quidity requirement')  may  not  be  less  than 
4  per  centum  or  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  obligation  of  the  institution  on  with- 
drawable accounts  and  borrowings  payable 
on  demand  or  with  unexpired  maturities  of 
one  year  or  less,  or  in  the  case  of  Institutions 
which  are  Insiu-ance  companies,  sue*  other 
base  or  bases  as  the  Board  may  determine  to 
be  comparable.  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.". 

STUDT  OF  mortgage  POaiTOLIOS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  (1)  The  President  shaU  con- 
vene an  Interagency  task  force  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  National  Ci«dlt  Union 
Administration  Board.  The  task  force  shall 
conduct  a  study  and  make  reoommendaUoos 
regarding — 

(A)  the  options  available  to  provide  baT- 
ance  to  the  asset-llablUty  management  prob- 
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(3)  by  adding 
lowing  new 

"(2)   A 
make  commefclal 
loans  except 

"(A)  not 
assets  of  such 
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In  the  thrift  portfolio  struc- 


sa  rings 


be   entitled   to   the   payment 

and 

lave  a  fixed  or  variable  dlvi- 


^oard  shall  provide  in  its  rules 
for  charging  losses  to  the 
certificate,     reserves,     and 
wojith   accounts.". 

403(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
S.C.  1726(b)),  U  amended  oy 
end    thereof   the   following: 
al  certificates,  subordinate  to 
holders  of  savings  accounts. 
and    the    Corporation, 
to  be  reserves  for  the  pur- 
subsection  in  accordance  with 
r(  gulations    prescribed    by    the 
rhe  Corporation  shall  provide 
iind    regulations   for   charging 
mutual    capital    certificate, 
other  net  worth  accounts.  In 
Insured    institution   fails   to 
reserves  required  by  this  title, 
5f   dividends   on  such   certifi- 
made  except  with  the  approval 


certi  icates. 
deen  ed 


MU  rUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

(1 


)    Section  5(a)    of  the  Home 
Act   of    1933    (12   U.S.C.    1464 


insetlng  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

fourth  and  fifth  sentences  by 

"(1)"    and    "(2)"   each    place 

herein  and   Inserting  in  lieu 

and  "(B)".  respectively:  and 

at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

p4ragraph : 

mutual  savings  bank  may 
corporate,  and  business 
t  aat — 


m  ire 


than  5  per  centum  of  the 
a  bank  may  be  so  loaned;  and 
'(B)  such  1  )ans  may  only  be  made  within 
the  State  whe  e  the  bank  is  located  or  within 
75  miles  of  thp  bank's  home  office." 


(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  paragn^h  ( 1 ) .  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  may  accept  demand  deposits  in 
connection  with  a  commercial,  corporate,  or 
business  loan  relationship.". 

INStTBANCE   RESERVES 

Sec.  409.  The  third  sentence  of  section  403 
(b)   of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  UJS.C. 
1726(b))   is  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  there- 
for "an  amount  no  greater  than  6  per  centum 
nor  less  than  3  per  centum  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board". 
TITLE  V— STATE  USURY  LAWS 
Part  A — Mortgage  Usury  Laws 
mortgages 

Sec.  501.  (a)  (1)  The  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  any  State  expressly 
limiting  the  rate  or  amount  of  interest,  dis- 
count points,  finance  charges,  or  other 
charges  which  may  be  charged,  taken,  re- 
ceived, or  reserved  shall  not  apply  to  any 
loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or  advance  which 
is— 

(A)  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  residential 
real  property,  by  a  first  lien  on  stock  in  a  resi- 
dential cooperative  housing  corporation 
where  the  loan,  mortgage,  or  advance  is  used 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  such  stock,  or 
by  a  first  lien  on  a  residential  manufactured 
home; 

(B)  made  after  March  31,  1980;  and 

(C)  described  in  section  527(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1735f-5(b) ), 
except  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(i)  the  limitation  described  in  section  527 
(b)(1)  of  such  Act  that  the  property  must 
be  designed  principally  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  families  shall  not  apply; 

(li)  the  requirement  contained  in  section 
527(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  that  the  loan  be  se- 
cured by  residential  real  property  shall  not 
apply  to  a  loan  secured  by  stock  in  a  resi- 
dential cooperative  housing  corporation  or 
to  a  loan  or  credit  sale  secured  by  a  first  lien 
on  a  residential  manufactured  home; 

(ill)  the  term  "federally  related  mortgage 
loan"  in  section  527(b)  of  such  Act  shall 
include  a  credit  sale  which  is  secured  by  a 
first  lien  on  a  residential  manufactured 
home  and  which  otherwise  meets  the  defini- 
tional requirements  of  section  527(b)  of  such 
Act,  as  those  requirements  are  modified  by 
this  section; 

(iv)  the  term  "residential  loans"  in  sec- 
tion 527(b)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act  shall  also  in- 
clude loans  or  credit  sales  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  a  residential  manufactured  home; 

(V)  the  requirement  contained  in  section 
527(b)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  that  a  creditor 
make  or  Invest  in  loans  aggregating  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year  shall  not  apply  to  a 
creditor  selling  residential  manufactured 
homes  financed  by  loans  or  credit  sales  se- 
cured by  first  liens  on  residential  manufac- 
tured homes  if  the  creditor  has  an  arrange- 
ment to  sell  such  loans  or  credit  sales  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  if  such  loans  or  credit 
sales  are  sold  in  whole  or  in  part  to  a  lender, 
institution,  or  creditor  described  in  section 
527(b)  of  such  Act  or  in  this  section  or  a 
creditor,  as  defined  in  section  103(f)  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act,  as  such  section  was  in 
effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  if  such  creditor  makes  or 
invests  in  residential  real  estate  loans  or 
loans  or  credit  sales  secured  by  first  liens 
on  residential  manufactured  homes  aggre- 
gating more  than  $1,000,000  per  year;  and 

(vl)  the  term  "lender"  In  section  527(b) 
(2)  (A)  of  such  Act  shall  also  be  deemed  to 
include  any  lender  approved  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
participation  in  any  mortgage  insurance 
program  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  (A)  The  provisions  of  the  constitution 
or  law  of  any  State  expressly  limiting  the 
rate  or  amount  of  interest  which  may  be 
charged,  taken,  received,  or  reserved  shall 
not  apply  to  any  deposit  or  account  held  by, 
or  other  obligation  of  a  depository  institu- 
tion. For  purposes  of  thU  paragraph,  the 
term  "depository  institution"  means — 

(1)  any  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813); 

(11)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813); 

(Hi)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1813); 

(iv)  any  Insured  credit  union  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1752); 

(v)  any  member  as  defined  In  section  2  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.SC 
1422);  and 

(vi)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1730a). 

(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  deposit,  account,  or  obligation  which  is 
payable  only  at  an  office  of  an  insured  bank, 
as  defined  In  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  located  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  shall  apply  to  any  loan,  mortgage,  credit 
sale,  or  advance  made  in  any  State  on  or 
after  April  1,  1980. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale, 
or  advance  made  in  any  State  after  the  date 
(on  or  after  April  1.  1980.  and  before  April  1, 
1983)  on  which  such  State  adopts  a  law  or 
certifies  that  the  voters  of  such  State  have 
voted  in  favor  of  any  provision,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise,  which  states  explicitly 
and  by  its  terms  that  such  State  does  not 
want  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
apply  with  respect  to  loans,  mortgages,  credit 
sales,  and  advances  made  in  such  State. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  takes  an 
action  described  in  paragraph  (2),  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  continue 
to  apply  to — 

(A)  any  loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or  ad- 
vance which  is  made  after  the  date  such  ac- 
tion was  taken  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
therefor  which  was  entered  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  April  1,  1980,  and  ending 
on  the  date  on  which  such  State  takes  such 
action;  and 

(B)  any  loan,  mortgage,  or  advance  which 
Is  a  rollover  of  a  loan,  mortgage,  or  advance, 
as  described  in  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  was  made  or 
committed  to  be  made  during  the  period  be- 
ginlng  on  April  1.  1980,  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  such  State  takes  any  action 
described  In  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  At  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  State  may  adopt  a  pro- 
vision of  law  placing  limitations  on  discount 
points  or  such  other  charges  on  any  loan, 
mortgage,  credit  sale,  or  advance  described 
In  subsection  (a)  (1). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  loan,  mortgage,  credit 
sale,  or  advance  which  is  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  a  residential  manufactured  home 
unless  the  terms  and  conditions  relating  to 
such  loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or  advance 
comply  with  consumer  protection  provisions 
specified  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Such  regu- 
lations shall — 

(1)  Include  consumer  protection  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  balloon  pajrments.  pre- 
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payment  penalties,  late  charges,  and  defer- 
ral fees;  .      ^    ,     ^, 

(2)  require  a  30-day  notice  prior  to  Insti- 
tuting any  action  leading  to  repossession  or 
foreclosure  (except  in  the  case  of  abandon- 
ment or  other  extreme  circumstances) ; 

(3)  require  that  upon  prepayment  in  full, 
the  debtor  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
the  unearned  portion  of  the  precomputed 
finance  charge  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  amount  which  would  be  calculated  by 
the  actuarial  method,  except  that  the  debtor 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  refund  which  is 
less  than  $1 ;  and 

(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may  pre- 
scribe after  a  finding  that  additional  pro- 
tections are  required. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or 
advance  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  residen- 
tial manufactured  home  until  regulations 
required  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  take 
effect,  except  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  such  a 
loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or  advance  made 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  regulations 
take  effect  if  the  loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale, 
or  advance  Includes  a  precomputed  finance 
charge  and  does  not  provide  that,  upon  pre- 
payment m  full,  the  refund  of  the  unearned 
portion  of  the  precomputed  finance  charge 
is  in  an  amount  not  less  the  amount  which 
would  be  calculated  by  the  actuarial  method, 
except  that  the  debtor  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  refund  which  is  less  than  81.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
that  shall  take  effect  prospectively  not  less 
than  30  days  after  publication  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  not  later  than  120  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)    For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  a  "prepayment"  occurs  upon — 

(A)  the  refinancing  or  consolidation  of  the 

indebtedness;  .    ,  4.1,    .„HoKt 

(B)  the  actual  prepayment  of  the  indebt- 
edness by  the  consumer  whether  voluntarily 
or  following  acceleration  of  the  payment  ob- 
ligation by  the  creditor;  or 

(C)  the  entry  of  a  judgment  for  the  in- 
debtedness in  favor  of  the  creditor; 

(2)  the  term  "actuarial  method "  means 
the  method  of  allocating  payments  made  on 
a  debt  between  the  outstanding  balance  of 
the  obligation  and  the  precomputed  finance 
charge  pursuant  to  which  a  payment  is  ap- 
plied first  to  the  accrued  precomputed  fi- 
nance charge  and  any  remainder  is  sub- 
tracted from,  or  any  deficiency  is  added  to. 
the  outstanding  balance  of  the  obligation: 

(3)  the  term  "precomputed  finance  charge 
means  Interest  or  a  time  price  differential 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  106(a)(1) 
and  (2)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1605(a)(1)  and  (2))  as  computed  by 
an  add-on  or  discount  method;  and 

(4)  the  term  "residential  manufactured 
home"  means  a  mobile  home  as  defined  in 
section  603(6)  of  the  National  Mobile  Home 
Construction  and  Safety  Standards  Act  of 
1974  which  is  used  as  a  residence. 

(f)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  authorized  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  publish  Interpretations  governing  the 
Implementation  of  this  section. 

(g)  This  section  takes  effect  on  April  1. 
1980. 

Part  B — Business  and  AcRicuLTtniAL  Loans 

BUSINESS     AND    AGRICUI.TURAL    LOANS 

Sec.  511.  (a)  If  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed in  this  section  exceeds  the  rate  a  per- 
son would  be  permitted  to  charge  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section,  such  person  may  in  the 
case  of  a  business  or  agrlcultxiral  loan  In 
the  amount  of  $25,000  or  more,  notwith- 
standing any  State  constitution  or  statute 
which  Is  hereby  preempted  for  the  purpcses 
of  this  section,   take,  receive,   reserve,  and 


charge  on  any  such  loan.  Interest  at  a  rate 
of  not  more  than  5  per  centum  in  excess  of 
the  discount  rate,  including  any  svu-charge 
thereon,  on  ninety-day  commercial  paper  in 
effect  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  district  where  the  person  is 
located. 

(b)  If  the  rate  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) 
exceeds  the  rate  such  person  would  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  in  the  absence  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  such  State  imposed  rate  is  thereby 
preempted  by  the  rate  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  the  taking,  receiving,  reserving,  or 
charging  a  greater  rate  than  Is  allowed  by 
subsection  (a),  when  knowingly  done,  shall 
be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  the  entire  Interest 
which  the  loan  carries  with  it.  or  which  has 
been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon.  If  such  great- 
er rate  of  interest  has  been  paid,  the  person 
who  paid  it  may  recover.  In  a  civil  action 
commenced  in  a  court  of  appropriate  Jviris- 
diction  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  such  payment,  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  of  Interest  paid  from  the 
person  taking,  receiving,  reserving,  or  charg- 
ing such  interest. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    OF    PART    B 

Sec.  512.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  business  or  agri- 
cultural loans  In  amounts  of  $25,000  or  more 
In  any  State  during  the  period  beginning  on 
April  1.  1980.  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

(1)  April  1.  1983;  or 

(2)  the  date,  on  or  after  April  1,  1980,  on 
which  such  State  adopts  a  law  or  certifies 
that  the  voters  of  such  State  have  voted  in 
favor  of  any  provision,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  which  states  expliclty  and  by  its 
terms  that  such  State  does  not  want  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  to  apply  with  respect  to 
loans  made  in  such  State, 
except  that  such  provisions  shall  apply  to 
any  loan  made  on  or  after  such  earlier  date 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  make  such  loan 
which  was  entered  into  on  or  after  April  1. 
1980,  and  prior  to  such  earlier  date. 

Part  C — Other  Loans 
insured  banks 
Sec.  521.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  use.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  27.  (a)  In  order  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation against  State-chartered  Insured  banks, 
Including  Insured  savings  banks  and  Insured 
mutual  savings  banks,  or  insured  branches  of 
foreign  banks  with  respect  to  Interest  rates,  if 
the  applicable  rate  prescribed  In  this  subsec- 
tion exceeds  the  rate  such  State  bank  or  in- 
sured branch  of  a  foreign  bank  would  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  In  the  absence  of  this  sub- 
section,  such  State   bank   or  such   Insxired 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  may,  notwithstand- 
ing any  State  constitution  or  statute  which 
is  hereby  preempted  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  take,  receive,  reserve,  and  charge  on 
any  loan  or  discount  made,  or  upon  any  note, 
bill  of  exchange,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  in- 
terest at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
in  excess  of  the  discount  rate  on  ninety-day 
commercial  paper  In  effect  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  In  the  Federal  Reserve  district 
where    such    State    bank    or    such    Insured 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  is  located  or  at  the 
rate  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  terri- 
tory, or  district  where  the  bank  Is  located, 
whichever  may  be  greater. 

"(b)  If  the  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  rate  such  State  bank  or 
such  Insured  branch  of  a  foreign  bank 
would  be  permitted  to  charge  in  the  absence 
of  this  section,  and  such  State  fixed  rate  is 
thereby  preempted  by  the  rate  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  taking,  receiving,  re- 
serving, or  charging  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
than  Is  allowed  by  subsection  (a),  when 
knowingly  done,  shall  be  deoned  a  for- 
feiture of  the  entire  Interest  which  the 
note,  bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  carries 
with  it,  or  which  has  been  agreed  to  be 
paid  thereon.  If  such  greater  rate  ot  inter- 


est has  been  paid,  the  person  who  paid  It 
may  recover  in  a  civil  action  commenced 
in  a  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  such 
payment,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  of  the  interest  paid  from  such  State 
bank  or  such  insured  branch  of  a  foreign 
bank  taking,  receiving,  reserving,  or  charg- 
ing such  interest.". 

insured  savings  and  loan  associations 

Sec.  522.  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  VS.C.  1724  et  seq.)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  If  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed in  this  section  exceeds  the  rate  an 
insured  institution  would  be  permitted  to 
charge  in  the  absence  of  this  section,  such 
institution  may,  notwithstanding  any  State 
constitution  or  statute  which  is  hereby  pre- 
empted for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
take,  receive,  reserve,  and  charge  on  any 
loan  or  discoimt  made,  or  upon  any  note, 
bill  of  exchange,  cw  other  evidence  of 
debt,  interest  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  1 
per  centum  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate 
on  ninety-day  commercial  paper  in  effect  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve district  where  such  Institution  is  lo- 
cated or  at  the  rate  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  territory,  or  district  where  such 
institution  te  located,  whichever  may  be 
greater. 

"(b)  If  the  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  rate  such  institution  would 
be  permitted  to  charge  in  the  absence  of 
this  section,  and  such  State  fixed  rate  Is 
thereby  preempted  by  the  rate  described  In 
subsection  (a),  the  taking,  receiving, 
reserving,  or  charging  a  greater  rate  of 
Interest  than  that  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a) ,  when  knowingly  done,  shall  be  deemed 
a  forfeiture  of  the  entire  interest  which  the 
note,  bill;  or  other  evidence  of  debt  carries 
with  it,  or  which  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid 
thereon.  If  such  greater  rate  of  interest  has 
been  paid,  the  person  who  paid  it  may  re- 
cover, in  a  civil  action  commenced  In  a 
court  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  such  pay- 
ment, an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
of  the  interest  paid  from  the  Institution 
taking  or  receiving  such  Interest.". 

INSURED  credit  UNIONS 

Sec.  523.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)(1)  I*  the  applicable  rate  prescribed 
in  this  subsection  exceeds  the  rate  an  in- 
sured credit  imlon  would  be  permitted  to 
charge  in  the  absence  of  this  subsection, 
such  credit  union  may.  notwithstanding  any 
State  constitution  or  statute  which  is  here- 
by preempted  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, take,  receive,  reserve,  and  charge  on 
any  loan,  interest  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
1  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate 
on  ninety-day  commercial  paper  in  effect  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve district  where  such  Insured  credit 
union  is  located  or  at  the  rate  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  territory,  or  district 
where  such  credit  union  Is  located,  which- 
ever may  be  greater. 

"(2)  If  the  rate  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1)  exceeds  the  rate  such  credit  union  would 
be  permitted  to  charge  in  the  absence  of  this 
subsection,  and  such  state  fixed  rate  Is  there- 
by preempted  by  the  rate  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  the  taking,  receiving,  reserving, 
or  charging  a  greater  rate  than  is  allowed  by 
paragraph  (1).  when  knowingly  done,  shall 
be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  the  entire  interest 
which  the  loan  carries  with  It,  or  which  has 
been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon.  If  such 
greater  rate  of  interest  has  been  paid,  the 
person  who  paid  It  may  recover,  in  a  civil 
action  commenced  In  a  court  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction  not  later  than  two  years  after 
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ETFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  525.  The  amendments  made  by  sec-  ^°"'"  installments  or  for  which  the  payment 

the  orderly  and  necessary  flow     uons  521  through  523  of  this  title  shall  apply  °'  *  finance  charge  Is  or  may  be  required. 

loans  and  equity  funds  from     only  with  respect  to  loans  made  in  any  State  ^""o™  persons  who  are  not  creditors  is  a  cred- 

-    investment    companies    to     during  the  period  beginning  on  April  1,  1980,  !*P'j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  °^  ^^  open  end  credit 
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payment,  an  amount  equal 

amount  of  interest  paid  from 

taking  or  receiving  such  in- 


the  interest  may  recover  from  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  making  such  loan 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
Interest  paid  on  such  loan.  Such  interest  may 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  commenced  In 
a  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  most  recent  pay- 
ment of  interest.". 


finance  charge  is  or  may  be  required;  and 
(2)  is  the  person  to  whom  the  debt  arising 
from  the  consumer  credit  transaction  Is  Ini- 
tially payable  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  or.  if  there  U  no  such  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  by  agreement.  Notwith- 
standing the  previous  sentence,  a  person  who 
regularly  arranges  for  the  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit,  which  is  payable  In  more  than 


described  in  this  subpara- 

maxlmum  rate  prescribed   by 

the  Small  Business  Adminls- 

made  by  any  small  busi- 

company  (determined  with- 

any  State  rate  incorporated 


and  ending  on  the  date,  on  or  after  AprU  1, 
1980,  on  which  such  State  adopts  a  law  or 
certifies  that  the  voters  of  such  State  have 
voted  In  favor  of  any  provision,  constitu- 
tlonai  or  otherwise,  which  states  explicitly 
and  by  its  terms  that  such  State  does  not 
want  the  amendments  made  by  such  sections 
to  apply  with  respect  to  loans  made  In  such 
State,  exc^t  that  such  amendments  shall 
apply  to  a  loan  made  on  or  after  the  date 
such  law  is  adopted  or  such  certification  is 


plan  involving  a  credit  card,  the  card  issuer 
and  any  person  who  honors  the  credit  card 
and  offers  a  discount  which  is  a  finance 
charge  are  creditors.";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  references  to  sec- 
tions 127(a)(6),  127(a)(7),  127(a)(8),  127 
(b)  (9),  and  127(b)  (11)  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing sentence  as  references  to  sections  127(a) 
(5).  127(a)(6).  127(a)(7),  127(b)(8),  and 
127(b)  (10),  respectively. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(g)  of 


made  If  such  loan  is  made  pursuant  to  a     the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15U.S.C.  1602(g)) 


commitment  to  make  such  loan  which  was 
entered  into  on  or  after  April  1.  1980.  and 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  law  Is  adopt- 
ed or  such  certification  is  made. 

SEVEBABILITY 

Sec.  526.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir 


is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  term 
•credit  sale'  refers  to  any  sale  in  which  the 
seller  is  a  creditor.". 

EXEMPTED  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  103(h)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "household,  or  agri- 
cultural" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
household". 

(b)    Section  103  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
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cumstance  other  than  that  as  to  which  it  is     A*^*  '^^  U.S.C.  1602)  is  amended  by  redeslg 

natlng  subsections  (s)  and  (t)  as  subsections 
(X)  and  (y).  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (r)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 
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held  Invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  527.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  several  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Coltmibla,  Guam,  the  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  as 
provided  in  section  501(a)(2)(B). 
effect  on  other  law 

Sec.  528.  In  any  case  in  which  one  or  more 
provisions  of.  or  amendments  made  by,  this 
title,  section  529  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  including 
section  5197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
0.S.C.  85),  apply  with  respect  to  the  same 
loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or  advance,  such 
loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or  advance  may 
be  made  at  the  highest  applicable  rate. 

REPEAL   OF   EXISTING   LAW 

Sec.  529.  Effective  at  the  close  of  March  31, 
1980,  Public  Law  96-104,  section  105(a)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  96-161,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  and  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
Public  Law  96-161  are  hereby  repealed,  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  such  Public  Law, 
the  provisions  of  such  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  title,  and  the  provisions 
of  such  title  shall  continue  to  apply  to  any 
loan  made,  any  deposit  made,  or  any  obliga- 
tion issued  In  any  State  during  any  period 
when  those  provisions  or  amendments  were 
in  effect  in  such  State. 

nTLE  VI— TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

SIMPLIFICATION 

short  title 

Sec   601.  This  title  may   be  cited  as  the 

"Truth  in  Lending  Simpllcation  and  Reform 

Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  103(f)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602(f) )  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
term  'creditor'  refers  only  to  a  person  who 
both  (1)  regularly  extends,  whether  In  con- 
nection with  loans,  sales  of  property  or  serv- 
ices, or  otherwise,  consumer  credit  which  Is 
payable  by  agreement  in  more  than  four  in- 
stallments or  for  which  the  payment  of  a 


"(8)  The  term  'agricultural  purposes'  In- 
cludes the  production,  harvest,  exhibition, 
marketing,  transportation,  processing,  or 
manufacture  of  agricultural  products  by  a 
natural  person  who  cultivates,  plants,  propa- 
gates, or  nurtures  those  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  but  not  limited  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  farmland,  real  property  with  a  farm 
residence,  and  personal  property  and  serv- 
ices used  primarily  in  farming. 

"(t)  The  term  "agricultural  products'  In- 
cludes agricultural,  horticultural,  vltlcul- 
tural,  and  dairy  products,  livestock,  wildlife, 
poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  any  products  thereof,  including 
processed  and  manufactured  products,  and 
any  and  all  products  raised  or  produced  on 
farms  and  any  processed  or  manufactured 
products  thereof.". 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1603)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  Credit  transactions  involving  exten- 
sions of  credit  primarily  for  business,  com- 
merrlal,  or  agricultural  purposes,  or  to  gov- 
ernment or  governmental  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities, or  to  organizations."; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Credit  transactions,  other  than  those 
in  which  a  security  Interest  is  or  will  be  ac- 
quired in  real  property,  or  in  personal  prop- 
erty used  or  expected  to  be  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal dwelling  of  the  consumer,  in  which  the 
total  amount  financed  exceeds  $25,000.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

open    END    CREOrr   PLAN 

Sec.  604.  Section  103(1)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1602(1))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(l)  The  term  'open  end  credit  plan' 
means  a  plan  under  which  the  creditor  rea- 
sonably contemplates  repeated  transactions, 
which  prescribes  the  terms  of  such  transac- 
tions, and  which  provides  for  a  finance  charge 
which  may  be  computed  from  time  to  time 
on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance.  A  credit 
plan  which  is  an  open  end  credit  plan  within 


the  meaning  of  the  preceding  sentence  is  an 
open  end  credit  plan  even  if  credit  informa- 
tion is  verified  from  time  to  time.". 

MODEL    FORMS 

Sec.  605.  Section  105  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1605)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  before  "The",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  publish  model  dis- 
closure forms  and  clauses  for  common  trans- 
actions to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  this  title  and  to  aid 
the  borrower  or  lessee  in  understanding  the 
transaction  by  utilizing  readily  tmderstand- 
able  language  to  simplify  the  technical  na- 
ture of  the  disclosures.  In  devising  such 
forms,  the  Board  shall  consider  the  use  by 
creditors  or  lessors  of  data  processing  or  simi- 
lar automated  equipment.  Nothing  in  this 
title  may  be  construed  to  require  a  creditor 
or  lessor  to  use  any  such  model  form  or  clause 
prescribed  by  the  Board  under  this  section. 
A  creditor  or  lessor  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  other  than  numeri- 
cal disclosures  if  the  creditor  or  lessor  (1) 
uses  any  appropriate  model  form  or  clause 
as  published  by  the  Board,  or  (2)  uses  any 
such  model  form  or  clause  and  changes  it 
by  (A)  deleting  any  information  which  is 
not  required  by  this  title,  or  (B)  rearranging 
the  format,  if  in  making  such  deletion  or 
rearranging  the  format,  the  creditor  or  lessor 
does  not  affect  the  substance,  clarity,  or 
meaningful  sequence  of  the  disclosure. 

"(c)  Model  disclosure  forms  and  clauses 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  after  notice 
duly  given  in  the  Federal  Register  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  Any  regulation  of  the  Board,  or  any 
amendment  or  Interpretation  thereof,  re- 
quiring any  disclosure  which  differs  from 
the  disclosures  previously  required  by  this 
chapter,  chapter  4.  or  chapter  5,  or  by  any 
regulation  of  the  Board  promulgated  there- 
under shall  have  an  effective  date  of  that 
October  1  which  follows  by  at  least  six 
months  the  date  of  promulgation,  except  that 
the  Board  may  at  Us  discretion  take  interim 
action  by  regulation,  amendment,  or  inter- 
pretation to  lengthen  the  period  of  time 
permitted  for  creditors  or  lessors  to  adjust 
their  forms  to  accommodate  new  require- 
ments or  shorten  the  length  of  time  for 
creditors  or  lessors  to  make  such  adjustments 
when  it  makes  a  specific  finding  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  find- 
ings of  a  court  or  to  prevent  unfair  or  decep- 
tive disclosure  practices.  Notwithstanding 
the  previous  sentence,  any  creditor  or  lessor 
may  comply  with  any  such  newly  promul- 
gated disclosure  requirements  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  requirements.". 

COMPONENTS    OF    FINANCE   CHARGE 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1605(a) )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ".  Including  any  of  the 
following  types  of  charges  which  are  appli- 
cable" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  The  finance  charge  does  not  in- 
clude charges  of  a  type  payable  in  a  com- 
parable cash  transaction.  Examples  of  charges 
which  are  included  in  the  finance  charge  In- 
clude any  of  the  following  types  of  charges 
which  are  applicable". 

(b)  Section  106(d)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1605(d))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (3)   and  (4). 

ACCURACY  OF  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE 

Sec  607.  (a)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U  S.C.  1606(c) )  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  disclosure  of  an  annual  percent- 
age rate  is  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  If  the  rate  disclosed  is  within  a  toler- 
ance not  greater  than  one-eighth  of  1  per 


centum  more  or  less  than  the  actual  rate  or 
rounded  to  the  nearest  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum.  The  Board  may  allow  a  greater  tol- 
erance to  simplify  compliance  where  irreg- 
ular payments  are  Involved.". 

(b)  Section  107(e)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1606(e))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(c)  or". 

(c)  Section  107(f)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1606(f) )  is  hereby  repealed. 

RESTITUTION 

Sec  608.  (a)  Section  108  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1607)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  In  carrying  out  its  enforcement 
activities  under  this  section,  each  agency 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (c) ,  in  cases 
where  an  annual  percentage  rate  or  finance 
charge  was  inaccurately  disclosed,  shall  noti- 
fy the  creditor  of  such  disclosure  error  and 
is  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  to  require  the 
creditor  to  make  an  adjustment  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  person  to  whom  credit  was 
extended,  to  assure  that  such  person  will  not 
be  required  to  pay  a  finance  charge  in  excess 
of  the  finance  charge  actually  disclosed  or 
the  dollar  equivalent  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  actually  disclosed,  whichever  is 
lower.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
except  where  such  disclosure  error  resulted 
from  a  willful  violation  which  was  intended 
to  mislead  the  person  to  whom  credit  was 
extended,  in  determining  whether  a  dis- 
closure error  has  occurred  and  In  calculating 
any  adjustment.  (A)  each  agency  shall  ap- 
ply (1)  with  respect  to  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  a  tolerance  of  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent more  or  less  than  the  actual  rate,  de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  107(c) 
of  this  title,  except  in  the  case  of  an  irregular 
mortgage  lending  transaction,  and  (li)  with 
respect  to  the  finance  charge,  a  correspond- 
ing numerical  tolerance  as  generated  by  the 
tolerance  provided  under  this  subsection  for 
the  annual  percentage  rate;  except  that  (B) 
with  respect  to  transactions  consummated 
after  two  years  following  the  effective  date 
of  section  608  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Sim- 
plification and  Reform  Act,  each  agency  shall 
apply  (')  I'or  transactions  that  have  a 
scheduled  amortization  of  ten  years  or  less, 
with  respect  to  the  annual  percentage  rate,  a 
tolerance  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent more  or  less  than  the  actual  rate,  de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  107(c) 
of  this  title,  but  In  no  event  a  tolerance  of 
less  than  the  tolerances  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 107(c),  (11)  for  transactions  that  have 
a  scheduled  amortization  of  more  than  ten 
years,  with  respect  to  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  only  such  tolerances  as  are  allowed 
unier  section  107(c)  of  this  title,  and  (ill) 
for  all  transactions,  with  respect  to  the  fi- 
nance charge,  a  corresponding  numerical 
tolerance  tis  generated  by  the  tolerances  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  for  the  annual 
percentage  rate. 

"(2)  Each  agency  shall  require  such  an 
adjustment  when  it  determines  that  such 
disclosure  error  resulted  from  (A)  a  clear 
and  consistent  pattern  or  practice  of  viola- 
tions, (B)  gross  negligence,  or  (C)  a  willful 
violation  which  was  Intended  to  mislead  the 
person  to  whom  the  credit  was  extended. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  ex- 
cept where  such  disclosure  error  resulted 
from  a  willful  violation  which  was  intended 
to  mislead  the  person  to  whom  credit  was 
extended,  an  agency  need  not  require  such 
an  adjustment  if  it  determines  that  such 
disclosure  error — 

"(A)  resulted  from  an  error  involving  the 
disclosure  of  a  fee  or  charge  that  would 
otherwise  be  excludable  in  computing  the 
finance  charge,  including  but  not  limited  to 
violations  involving  the  disclosures  de- 
scribed In  sections  106  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  title,  in  which  event  the  agency  may  re- 
quire such  remedial  action  as  It  determines 


to  be  equitable,  except  that  for  tranMctlons 
consummated  after  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  608  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Simplification  and  Reform  Act,  such 
an  adjustment  shall  be  ordered  for  viola- 
tions of  section  106(b) ; 

"(B)  involved  a 'disclosed  amount  which 
was  10  per  centum  or  'ess  of  the  amount 
that  should  have  been  disclosed  and  (1)  in 
cases  where  the  error  involved  a  disclosed 
finance  charge,  the  annual  percentage  rate 
was  disclosed  correctly,  and  (11)  In  cases 
where  the  error  Involved  a  disclosed  annual 
percentage  rate,  the  finance  charge  was  dis- 
closed correctly:  in  which  event  the  agency 
may  require  such  adjustment  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable; 

"(C)  involved  a  total  failure  to  disclose 
either  the  annual  percentage  rate  or  the 
finance  charge.  In  which  event  the  agency 
may  require  such  adjustment  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable;  or 

"(D)  resulted  from  any  other  unique  cir- 
cumstance involving  clearly  technical  and 
nonsubstantive  disclosure  violations  that  do 
not  adversely  affect  information  provided  to 
the  consumer  and  that  have  not  misled  or 
otherwise  deceived  the  consumer. 
In  the  case  of  other  such  disclosure  errors, 
each  agency  may  require  such  an  adjust- 
ment. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  no 
adjustment  shall  be  ordered  (A)  if  it  would 
have  a  significantly  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
safety  or  soundness  of  the  creditor,  but  in 
any  such  case,  the  agency  may  require  a  par- 
tial adjustment  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  have  such  an  impact,  except  that  with 
respect  to  any  transaction  consummated 
after  the  effective  date  of  section  608  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Simplification  and  Reform 
Act,  the  agency  shall  require  the  full  adjust- 
ment, but  permit  the  creditor  to  make  the 
required  adjustment  in  partial  payments 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  which  the 
agency  considers  to  be  reasonable,  (B)  if  the 
amount  of  the  adjustment  would  be  less 
than  SI,  except  that  if  more  than  one  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  violation, 
the  agency  may  require  that  such  amount 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  or  (C)  except  where  such  disclosure 
error  resulted  from  a  willful  violation  which 
was  intended  to  mislead  the  person  to  whom 
credit  was  extended,  in  the  case  of  an  open- 
end  credit  plan,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  violation,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other 
extension  of  credit,  as  follows: 

"(i)  with  respect  to  creditors  that  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  agencies  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  section 
108(a)  of  this  title,  except  in  connection  with 
violations  arising  from  practices  identified  in 
the  current  examination  and  only  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  that  are  consummated 
after  the  date  of  the  immediately  preceding 
examination,  except  that  where  practices  giv- 
ing rise  to  violations  identified  in  earlier 
examinations  have  not  been  corrected,  ad- 
justments for  those  violations  shall  be  re- 
quired in  connection  with  transactions  con- 
summated after  the  date  of  the  examination 
in  which  such  practices  were  first  Identified; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  creditors  that  are  not 
subject  to  examination  by  such  agencies,  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  transactions  that  are 
consummated  after  May  10,  1978;  and 

"(ill)  in  no  event  after  the  later  of  (I)  the 
expiration  of  the  life  of  the  credit  extension, 
or  (II)  two  years  after  the  agreement  to  ex- 
tend credit  was  consummated. 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  an  adjustment  under 
this  subsection  may  be  required  by  an  agency 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  only  by 
an  order  issued  In  accordance  with  cease  and 
desist  procedures  provided  by  the  provision 
of  law  referred  to  in  such  subsections. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  which  is  not 
authorized  to  conduct  cease  and  desist  pro- 
ceedings, such  an  order  may  be  issued  after 
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that  a  State-required  disclosure  Is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  meaning  as  a  disclosure 
required  by  this  title,  then  creditors  located 
in  that  State  may  make  such  disclosure  in 
compliance  with  such  State  law  in  lieu  of 
the  disclosure  required  by  this  title,  except 
that  the  annual  percentage  rate  and  finance 
charge  shall  be  disclosed  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 122.". 

AmrUAI.    REPORTS 

Sec.  610.  (a)  Section  114  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  (15  tJ-S.C.  1613)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Not  later  than  January  3  of 
each  year  after  1969."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Each  year". 

(b)  Section  18(f)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(f)(6))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  later  than 
March  IS  of". 

(c)  Section  707  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  (16  U.S.C.  1691f)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Not  later  than  February  1 
of  each  year  after  1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Each  year". 

CENERAI.      DISCLOSURE    REQUISEMEHTS 

Sec.  611.  Sections  121  and  122  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1631  and  1632)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  121.  General  requirement  of  disclosure 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  a  creditor 
or  lessor  shall  disclose  to  the  person  who  is 
obligated  on  a  consumer  lease  or  a  consumer 
credit  transaction  the  Information  required 
under  this  title.  In  a  transaction  involving 
more  than  one  obligor,  a  creditor  or  lessor, 
except  in  a  transaction  tmder  section  125, 
need  not  disclose  to  more  than  one  of  such 
obligors  if  the  obligor  given  disclosure  Is  a 
primary  obligor. 

"(b)  If  a  transaction  Involves  one  creditor 
as  defined  in  section  103(f),  or  one  lessor  as 
defined  in  section  181(3),  such  creditor  or 
lessor  shaU  make  the  disclosures.  If  a  trans- 
action involves  more  than  one  creditor  or 
lessor,  only  one  creditor  or  lessor  shall  be 
required  to  make  the  disclosures.  The  Board 
shall  by  regulation  specify  which  creditor  or 
lessor  shall  make  the  dlsclosxires. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  provide  by  regulation 
that  any  portion  of  the  information  required 
to  be  disclosed  by  this  title  may  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  estimates  where  the  provider 
of  such  information  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
know  exact  information. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  determine  whether 
tolerances  for  numerical  disclosures  other 
than  the  annual  percentage  rate  are  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  compliance  with  this  title, 
and  if  it  determines  that  such  tolerances  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  compliance,  it  shall  by 
regulation  permit  disclosures  within  such 
tolerances.  The  Board  shall  exercise  its  au- 
thority to  permit  tolerances  for  numerical 
disclosures  other  than  the  annual  percentage 
rate  so  that  such  tolerances  are  narrow 
enough  to  prevent  such  tolerances  from  re- 
sulting in  misleading  disclosures  or  disclo- 
sures that  circumvent  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"§  122.  Form   of   disclosure;    additional    in- 
formation 

"(a)  Information  reqtilred  by  this  title 
shall  be  disclosed  clearly  and  con^lcuously, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Board. 
The  terms  'annual  percentage  rate'  and 
'finance  charge'  shall  be  disclosed  more  con-  • 
spicuously  and  other  terms,  data,  or  infor- 
mation provided  in  connection  with  a  trans- 
action, except  information  relating  to  the 
identity  of  the  creditor.  Regulations  of  the 
Board  need  not  require  that  disclosures 
pursuant  to  this  title  be  made  in  the  order 
set  forth  in  this  title  and,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  may  permit  the  use  of  term- 
inology different  from  that  employed  in  this 
title  if  It  conveys  substantially  the  same 
meaning. 

"(b)  Any  creditor  or  lessor  may  supply 
additional  Information  or  explanation  with 


any  disclosures  required   under  chapters  4 
and   5   and,  except  as  provided  in  section 
128(b)(1),  under  this  cbe^iter.". 
rescission 

Sec.  612.  (a)(1)  Section  125(a)  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1635(a) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  any  consumer  credit 
transaction  (including  opening  or  increasing 
the  credit  limit  for  an  open  end  credit  plan) 
in  which  a  security  Interest,  including  any 
such  Interest  arising  by  operation  of  law,  is 
or  will  be  retained  or  acquired  in  any  prop- 
erty which  is  used  as  the  principal  dwelling 
of  the  person  to  whom  credit  is  extended,  the 
obligor  shall  have  the  right  to  rescind  the 
transaction  imtll  midnight  of  the  third  busi- 
ness day  following  the  consumatlon  of  the 
transaction  or  the  delivery  of  the  informa- 
tion and  rescission  forms  required  under  this 
section  together  with  a  statement  contain- 
ing the  material  disclosures  required  under 
this  title,  whichever  is  later,  by  notifying  the 
creditor,  in  accordance  with  regvUations  of 
the  Board,  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  The 
creditor  shall  clearly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
close, in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Board,  to  any  obligor  in  a  transaction  subject 
to  this  section  the  rights  of  the  obligor  un- 
der this  section.  The  creditor  shall  also  pro- 
vide, in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Board,  appropriate  forms  for  the  obligor  to 
exercise  his  right  to  rescind  any  transaction 
subject  to  this  section.". 

(2)  Section  103  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602),  as  amended  by  section 
603(b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(u)  The  term  'material  disclosures'  means 
disclosure,  as  required  by  this  tiOe,  of  the 
annual  percentage  rate,  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  finance  charge  and  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
Imposed,  the  amoimt  of  the  finance  charge, 
the  amount  to  be  financed,  the  total  of  pay- 
ments, the  number  and  amount  of  payments, 
and  the  due  dates  or  periods  of  payments 
scheduled  to  repay  the  indebtedness.". 

(3)  Section  125(b)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1635(b) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "ten  days"  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "20 
days". 

(4)  Section  125(b)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1635(b))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  shall  apply  except  when  otherwise 
ordered  by  a  court.". 

(5)  Section  125(c)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1635(c))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "information,  forms,  and"  after 
"whom". 

(6)  Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1635)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (e)  and  (f )  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)(1)   This  section  does  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  residential  mortgage  transaction  as 
defined  in  section  103  (w) ; 

"(B)  a  transaction  which  constitutes  a 
refinancing  or  consolidation  (with  no  new 
advances)  of  the  principal  balance  then  due 
and  any  accrued  and  unpaid  finance  charges 
of  an  existing  extension  of  credit  by  the  same 
creditor  secured  by  an  insert  in  the  same 
property; 

"(C)  a  transaction  in  which  an  agency  of 
a  State  is  the  creditor;  or 

"(D)  advances  under  a  preexisting  open 
end  credit  plan  If  a  security  Interest  has  al- 
ready been  retained  or  acquired  and  such 
advances  are  in  accordance  with  a  previously 
established  credit  limit  for  such  plan. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(D) 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  3  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Simplification  and  Reform  Act. 

"(f)  An  obligor's  right  of  reflclsslon  ahall 
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expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction  or  upon  the  sale 
of  the  property,  whichever  occurs  first,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  infocmation 
and  forms  required  under  this  section  or  any 
other  disclosures  required  under  this  chapter 
have  not  been  delivered  to  the  obligor,  ex- 
cept that  if  (1)  any  agency  empowered  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title  institutes 
a  proceeding  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
consununatlon  of  the  transaction,  (2)  such 
agency  finds  a  violation  of  section  126,  and 
(3)  the  obligor's  right  to  rescind  is  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter  involved  in 
such  proceeding,  then  the  obligor's  right  of 
rescission  shall  expire  three  years  after  the 
date  of  consummation  of  the  transaction  or 
upon  the  earlier  sale  of  the  property,  or  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proceeding,  or  any  Judicial 
review  or  period  for  Judicial  review  thereof, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(g)  In  any  action  in  which  it  is  deter- 
mined that  a  creditor  has  violated  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  rescission  the  court  may 
award  relief  under  section  130  for  violations 
of  this  title  not  relating  to  the  right  to 
rescind.". 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  use.  1602)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (u)  the  following: 

"(v)  The  term  'dwelling'  means  a  residen- 
tial structure  or  mobile  home  which  contains 
one  to  four  family  housing  units,  or  indi- 
vidual units  of  condominiums  or  coopera- 
tives. 

"  (w)  The  term  'residential  mortgage  trans- 
action' means  a  transaction  in  which  a  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  purchase  money  security 
Interest  arising  under  an  installment  sales 
contract,  or  equivalent  consensual  security 
Interest  is  created  or  retained  against  the 
consumer's  dwelling  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion or  Initial  construction  of  such  dwell- 
ing.". 

open  end  disclosures 

Sec  613.  (a)  Section  127(a)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637(a))  is 
amended — 

'  1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "If  no  such  time 
period  is  provided,  the  creditor  shall  disclose 
such  fact."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  as 
paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6). 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2) ,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  Identification  of  other  charges  which 
may  be  imposed  as  part  of  the  plan,  and 
their  method  of  computation,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Board. 

"(6)  In  cases  where  the  credit  Is  or  will  be 
secured,  a  statement  that  a  security  Interest 
has  been  or  will  be  taken  In  (A)  the  prop- 
erty purchased  as  part  of  the  credit  transac- 
tion, or  (B)  property  not  purchased  as  part 
of  the  credit  transaction  identified  by  item 
or  type.". 

(b)  Section  127(b)(2)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637(b)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period,  and  a  brief 
Identification,  on  or  accompanying  the  state- 
ment of  each  extension  of  credit  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Board  sufficient  to  enable 
the  obligor  either  to  identify  the  transaction 
or  to  relate  it  to  copies  of  sales  vouchers  cw 
similar  instruments  previously  furnished,  ex- 
cept that  a  creditor's  failure  to  disclose  such 
Information  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
gri^h  shall  not  be  deemed  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  this  chapter  or  this  title  If  (A)  the 
creditor  maintains  procedures  reasonably 
adsipted  to  procure  and  provide  such  infor- 


mation, and  (B)  the  creditor  responds  to  and 
treats  any  Inquiry  for  clarification  or  docu- 
mentation as  a  billing  error  and  an  errone- 
ously billed  amount  under  section  161.  In 
lieu  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  previous  sentence.  In  the  case  of  any 
transaction  in  which  the  creditor  and  seller 
are  the  same  person,  as  defined  by  the  Board, 
and  such  person's  open  end  credit  plan  has 
fewer  than  15,000  accounts,  the  creditor  may 
elect  to  provide  only  the  amount  and  date 
of  each  extension  of  credit  during  the  period 
and  the  seller's  name  and  location  where  the 
transaction  took  place  If  (A)  a  brief  identi- 
fication of  the  transaction  has  been  previ- 
ously furnished,  and  (B)  the  creditor  re- 
sponds to  and  treats  any  inquiry  for  clarifi- 
cation or  documentation  as  a  billing  error 
and  an  erroneously  billed  amount  under  sec- 
tion 161.". 

(c)  Section  127(b)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (7)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (8),  (9).  (10),  and  (11)  as  paragraphs 
(7),  (8),  (9).  and  (10),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  127(a)  (7)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637(a)),  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)(2),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  two  billing  cycles  per 
year,  at  semiannual  Intervals"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  billing  cycle  per  calendar 
year,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  six  months 
or  more  than  eighteen  months". 

(e)  Section  127(c)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (16  U.S.C.  1637(c))  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Section  143  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1663)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  the  appropriate  rate  determined  un- 
der secUon  127(a)(5)". 

(g)  Section  161(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1666(a) )  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating the  references  to  sections  127(b) 
(II)  and  127(a)  (8)  as  references  to  sections 
127(b)  (10)   and  127(a)(7),  respectively. 

OTHER  THAN  OPEN  END  DISCLOSURES 

Sec.  614.  (a)  Section  128(b)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1638(a) )  is  amend- 
ed to  read  eis  follows : 

"(a)  For  each  consumer  credit  transaction 
other  than  under  an  open  end  credit  plan, 
the  creditor  shall  disclose  each  of  the  follow- 
ing items,  to  the  extent  applicable : 

"(1)  The  identity  of  the  creditor  required 
to  make  disclosure. 

"(2)  (A)  The  'amount  financed',  using  that 
term,  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  credit 
of  which  tbe  consumer  has  actual  use.  This 
amount  shall  be  computed  as  follows,  but 
the  computations  need  not  be  disclosed  and 
shall  not  be  disclosed  with  the  disclosures 
conspicuously  segregated  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  (1) : 

"(1)  take  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
or  the  cash  price  less  downpayment  and 
trade-in; 

"(11)  add  any  charges  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge  or  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  and  which  are  financed 
by  the  consumer,  including  the  cost  of  any 
items  excluded  from  the  finance  charge  pur- 
suant to  section  106;  and 

"(ill)  subtract  any  charges  which  are  part 
of  the  finance  charge  but  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  consumer  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
consummation  of  the  transaction,  or  have 
been  withheld  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
credit. 

"(B)  In  conjunction  with  the  disclosure 
of  the  amount  financed,  a  creditor  shall  pro- 
vide a  statement  of  the  consumer's  right  to 
obtain,  upon  a  written  request,  a  written 
itemization  of  the  amount  financed.  The 
statement  shall  include  spaces  for  a  'yes'  and 
'no'  Indication  to  be  initialed  by  the  consum- 
er to  indicate  whether  the  consumer  wants  a 
written  Itemization  of  the  amount  financed. 
Ui>on  receiving  an  affirmative  Indication,  the 
creditor  shall  provide,  at  the  time  other  dis- 
closures are  required  to  be  furnished,  a  writ- 


ten itemization  of  the  amount  financed.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  'Itemiza- 
tion of  the  amount  financed'  means  a  dis- 
closure of  the  following  items,  to  the  extent 
applicable : 

"(1)  the  amount  that  is  or  will  be  paid 
directly  to  the  consumer: 

"(11)  the  amount  that  is  or  will  be  credited 
to  the  consumer's  account  to  discharge  obli- 
gations owed  to  the  creditor; 

"(ill)  each  amount  that  is  or  will  be  paid 
to  third  persons  by  the  creditor  on  tbe  con- 
sumer's behalf,  together  with  an  Identifica- 
tion of  or  reference  to  the  third  person;  and 

"(iv)  the  total  amount  of  any  charges  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
(Ul)." 

"(3)  The  'finance  charge',  not  itemized, 
using  that  term. 

"(4)  The  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
'annual  percentage  rate',  using  that  term. 
This  shall  not  be  required  if  the  amount 
financed  does  not  exceed  t76  and  the  finance 
charges  does  not  exceed  $5,  or  If  the  amount 
financed  exceeds  $75  and  the  finance  charge 
does  not  exceed  $7.60. 

"(5)  The  sum  of  tbe  amount  financed  and 
the  finance  charge,  which  shall  be  termed 
the  'total  of  payments'. 

"(6)  The  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  total  of  payments. 

"(7)  In  a  sale  of  property  or  services  in 
which  the  seller  is  the  creditor  required  to 
disclose  pursuant  to  section  121(b),  the 
'total  sale  price',  using  that  term,  which 
shall  be  the  total  of  the  cash  price  of  the 
property  or  services,  additional  charges,  and 
the  finance  charge. 

"(8)  Descriptive  explanations  of  the  terms 
'amount  financed',  'finance  charge',  'annual 
percentage  rate',  'total  of  payments',  and 
'total  sale  price'  as  specified  by  the  Board. 
The  descriptive  explanation  of  'total  sale 
price'  shall  include  reference  to  the  amount 
of  the  downpayment. 

"(9)  Where  the  credit  Is  secured,  a  state- 
ment that  a  security  Interest  has  been  taken 
in  (A)  the  property  which  is  purchased  as 
paxt  of  the  credit  transaction,  or  (B)  prop- 
erty not  purchased  as  part  of  the  credit 
transaction  identified  by  item  or  type. 

"(10)  Any  dollar  charge  or  percentage 
amount  which  may  be  imposed  by  a  creditor 
solely  on  account  of  a  late  payment,  other 
than  a  deferral  or  extension  charge. 

"(11)  A  statement  indicating  whether  or 
not  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  of 
any  finance  charge  upon  refinancing  or  pre- 
payment In  full  pursuant  to  acceleration  or 
otherwise.  If  tbe  obligation  Involves  a  pre- 
computed  finance  charge.  A  statement  indi- 
cating whether  or  not  a  penalty  will  be 
Imposed  In  those  same  circumstances  if  the 
obligation  involves  a  finance  charge  com- 
puted from  time  to  time  by  application  of  a 
rate  to  the  unpaid  principal  balance. 

"(12)  A  statement  that  the  consumer 
should  refer  to  the  appropriate  contract 
document  for  any  information  such  docu- 
ment provides  about  nonpayment,  default, 
tbe  right  to  accelerate  the  maturity  of  the 
debt,  and  prepayment  rebates  and  penalties. 

"(13)  In  any  residential  mortgage  transac- 
tion, a  statement  indicating  whether  a  sub- 
sequent purchaser  or  assignee  of  the  con- 
sumer may  assvune  the  debt  obligation  on  its 
original  terms  and  conditions.". 

(b)  SecUon  128(b)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1638(b))  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  chapter,  the  disclosures  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  before  the 
credit  is  extended.  Except  for  the' disclosures 
required  by  subsection  (a)  ( 1 )  of  this  section, 
all  disclosures  required  under  subsection  (a) 
and  any  disclosure  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  section  106  shall  be 
conspicuously  segregated  from  all  other 
terms,  data,  or  information  provided  In  oon- 
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final  written  examination  report  or  notice  Is- 
sued under  section  108(e)  (1)  or  through  the 
creditor's  or  assignee's  own  procedures,  and 
prior  to  the  institution  of  an  action  under 
this  section  or  the  receipt  of  written  notice 
of  the  error  from  the  obligor,  the  creditor  or 
assignee  notifies  the  person  concerned  of 
the  error  and  makes  whatever  adjustments 
in  the  appropriate  account  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  be  required 
to  pay  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  charge 
actually  disclosed,  or  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
the  annual  percentage  rate  actually  dis- 
closed, whichever  is  lower. 

"(c)  A  creditor  or  assignee  may  not  be  held 
liable  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  125  for  a  violation  of  this  title 
if  the  creditor  or  assignee  shows  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  the  violation 
was  not  Intentional  and  resulted  from  a  bona 
fide  error  not-withstanding  the  maintenance 
of  procedures  reasonably  adapted  to  avoid 
such  error.  Examples  of  a  bona  fide  error  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  clerical,  calcu- 
lation, computer  malfunction  and  program- 
ing, and  printing  errors,  except  that  an  error 
of  legal  Judgment  with  respect  to  a  person's 
obligations  under  this  title  is  not  a  bona  fide 
error. 

"(d)  When  there  are  multiple  obligors  in  a 
consumer  credit  transaction  or  consiuner 
lease,  there  shall  be  no  more  than  one  re- 
covery of  damages  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
for  a  violation  of  this  title."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (e) .  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
subsection  does  not  bar  a  person  from  assert- 
ing a  violation  of  this  title  In  an  action  to 
collect  the  debt  which  was  brought  more  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  violation  as  a  matter  of  defense  by  re- 
coupment or  set-off  in  such  action,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  State  law."; 

(5)  In  subsection  (f),  by  inserting  ",  sec- 
tion 108(b),  section  108(c),  section  108(6)." 
after  "this  section"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (g) ,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
subsection  does  not  bar  any  remedy  per- 
mitted by  section  125.";  and 

(7)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)  A  person  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amount  for  which  a  creditor 
or  assignee  Is  potentially  liable  to  such  per- 
son under  subsection  (a)  (2)  against  any 
amount  owed  by  such  person,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  creditor's  or  assignee's  lia- 
bility under  this  title  has  been  determined 
by  Judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction in  an  action  of  which  such  person 
was  a  party.  This  subsection  does  not  bar  a 
consumer  then  in  default  on  the  obligation 
from  asserting  a  violation  of  this  title  as  an 
original  action,  or  as  a  defense  or  counter- 
claim to  an  action  to  collect  amounts  owed 
by  the  consumer  brought  by  a  person  liable 
under  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1640(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  including  any  require- 
ment under  section  125,"  Immediately  after 
"this  chapter";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  connection  with  the  dis- 
closures referred  to  In  section  127.  a  creditor 
shall  have  a  liability  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  only  for  falling  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  125,  section 
127(a),  or  of  paragraph  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7), 
(8).  (9).  or  (10)  of  section  127(b)  or  for 
failing  to  comply  with  disclosure  require- 
ments under  State  law  for  any  term  or  Item 
which  the  Board  has  determined  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  meaning  under  sec- 
tion 111(a)(2)  as  any  of  the  terms  or  Items 
referred  to  in  section  127(a)  or  any  of  those 
paragraphs  of  section  127(b).  In  connection 
with  the  disclosures  referred  to  in  section 
128.  a  creditor  shall  have  a  liability  deter- 
mined  under  paragraph    (2)    only  for  fall- 


ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 125  or  of  paragraph  (2)  (insofar  as  it 
requires  a  disclosure  of  the  'amount  fi- 
nanced'). (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  or  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 128(a).  or  for  falling  to  comply  with 
disclosure  requirements  under  State  law  for 
any  term  which  the  Board  has  determined 
to  be  substantially  the  same  in  meaning 
under  section  111(a)  (2)  as  any  of  the  terms 
referred  to  in  any  of  those  paragraphs  of 
section  128(a).  With  respect  to  any  failure 
to  make  disclosures  required  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  4  or  5  of  this  title,  liabil- 
ity shall  be  Imposed  only  upon  the  creditor 
required  to  make  dlsclosiu-e,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  131.". 

LIABILH-Y    OF   ASSIGNEES 

Sec  616.  (a)   Section  131  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending   Act    (IS   U.S.C.    1641)    is   amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"§  131.  Liability  of  assignees 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  any  civil  action  for  a 
violation  of  this  title  or  proceeding  under 
section  108  which  may  be  brought  against 
a  creditor  may  be  maintained  against  any 
assignee  of  such  creditor  only  If  the  viola- 
tion for  which  such  action  or  proceeding  Is 
brought  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  dis- 
closure statement,  except  where  the  assign- 
ment was  Involuntary.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  a  violation  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  disclosure  statement  includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to  ( 1 )  a  disclosure  which 
can  be  determined  to  be  Incomplete  or  in- 
accurate from  the  face  of  the  disclosure 
statement  or  other  documents  assigned,  or 
(2)  a  disclosure  which  does  not  use  the 
terms  required  to  be  used  by  this  title. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  125(c), 
In  any  action  or  proceeding  by  or  against  any 
subsequent  assignee  of  the  original  creditor 
without  knowledge  to  the  contrary  by  the 
assignee  when  he  acquires  the  obligation, 
written  acknowledgement  of  receipt  by  a 
person  to  whom  a  statement  Is  required  to  be 
given  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  delivery  thereof  and,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  of  compli- 
ance with  this  chapter.  This  section  does 
not  affect  the  rights  of  the  obligor  in  any 
action  against  the  original  creditor. 

"(c)  Any  consumer  who  has  the  right  to 
rescind  a  transaction  under  section  125  may 
rescind  the  transaction  as  agaitist  any  as- 
signee of  the  obligation.". 

(b)  Section  115  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1614)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  (1)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  1  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 
relating  to  section  115  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"115.  I  Repealed].". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  131  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"131.  Liability  of  assignees.". 

LiABn,rrY  op  caEDrr  cardholder 

Sec.  617.  Section  133(a)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1643(a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  A  cardholder  shall  be  liable  for 
the  unauthorized  use  of  a  credit  card  only 
If— 

"  (A)  the  card  Is  an  accepted  credit  card; 

"(B)  the  liability  is  not  in  excess  of  $50; 

"(C)  the  card  Issuer  gives  adequate  notice 
to  the  cardholder  of  the  potential  liabUity; 

"(D)  the  card  issuer  has  provided  the 
cardholder  with  a  description  of  a  means 
by  which  the  card  Issuer  may  be  notified  of 
loss  or  theft  of  the  card,  which  description 
may  be  provided  on  the  face  or  reverse  side 
of  the  statement  required  by  section  127(b) 
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or  on  a  separate  notice  accompanying  such 
statement; 

"(E)  the  unauthorized  use  occurs  before 
the  card  Issuer  has  been  notified  that  an  un- 
authorized use  of  the  credit  card  has  oc- 
curred or  may  occur  as  the  result  of  loss, 
theft,  or  otherwise;  and 

"(P)  the  card  issuer  has  provided  a  method 
whereby  the  user  of  such  card  can  be  Iden- 
tified as  the  person  authorized  to  use  It. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  card 
issuer  has  been  notified  when  such  steps  as 
may  be  reasonably  required  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  to  provide  the  card  issuer 
with  the  pertinent  information  have  been 
taken,  whether  or  not  any  particular  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  card  Issuer  does 
In  fact  receive  such  Information.". 

DISSEMINATION    OF    ANNUAL    PERCENTAGE    RATES 

Sec.  618.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1631  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•'§  136.  Dissemination  of  annual  percentage 
rates 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  collect,  publish,  and 
disseminate  to  the  public,  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis  In  a  number  of  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board,  the  annual  percentage  rates 
charged  for  representative  types  of  nonsale 
credit  by  creditors  in  such  areas.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  require  creditors  in  such  areas  to 
furnish  Information  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  collect,  publish,  and  disseminate  such  In- 
formation. 

"(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with 
appropriate  persons,  organizations,  or  State 
agencies  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
subsection  (a)  and  to  furnish  financial  as- 
sistance in  support  thereof.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  contained  at  the 
beginning  of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"136.  Dissemination    of    annual    percentage 
rates.". 

CREDIT    ADVERTISINO 

Sec.  619.   (a)  Section  143  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1662)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§  143.  Advertising  of  open  end  credit  plans 

"No  advertisement  to  aid,  promote,  or  as- 
sist directly  or  Indirectly  the  extension  of 
consumer  credit  under  an  open  end  credit 
plan  may  set  forth  any  of  the  specific  terms 
of  that  plan  unless  It  also  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously sets  forth  all  of  the  following 
items : 

"  ( 1 )  Any  minimum  or  fixed  amount  which 
could  be  imposed. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  periodic  rates 
may  be  used  to  compute  the  finance  charge, 
the  periodic  rates  expressed  as  annual  per- 
centage rates. 

"(3)  Any  other  term  that  the  Board  may 
by  regulation  require  to  be  disclosed.". 

(b)  Section  144(d)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1664)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  there- 
of, and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  downpayment.  If  any. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  repayment. 

"(3)  The  rate  of  the  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate.". 

CORRECTION    OF    BILLING    ERRORS 

Sec.  620.  (a)  Section  161(b)  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1666(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  par- 
agraph (7);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following : 

"(6)  Failure  to  transmit  the  statement  re- 
quired under  section  127(b)   of  this  Act  to 


the  last  address  of  the  obligor  which  has  been 
disclosed  to  the  creditor,  unless  that  ad- 
dress was  furnished  less  than  twenty  days 
before  the  end  of  the  billing  cycle  for  which 
the  statement  is  required.". 

(b)  Section  161(c)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1666(c))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  which  may  Include  finance 
charges  on  amounts  in  dispute,"  after  "of 
statements  of  account". 

CREDrr    BALANCES 

Sec  621.  (a)  Section  165  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act   (15  U.S.C.   1666d)    is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
■■§  165.  Treatment  of  credit  balances 

"Whenever  a  credit  balance  in  excess  of 
$1  is  created  in  connection  with  a  consumer 
credl'.  transaction  through  (1)  transmittal 
of  funds  to  a  creditor  In  excess  of  the  total 
balance  due  on  an  account.  (2)  rebates  of 
unearned  finance  charges  or  insurance  pre- 
miums, or  (3)  amounts  otherwise  owed  to 
or  held  for  the  benefit  of  an  obligor,  the 
creditor  shall — 

"(A)  credit  the  amount  of  the  credit  bal- 
ance to  the  consumer's  account; 

"(B)  refund  any  part  of  the  amount  of 
the  remaining  credit  balance,  upon  request 
of  the  consumer;  and 

"(C)  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  refund 
to  the  consumer  by  cash,  check,  or  money 
order  any  part  of  the  amount  of  the  credit 
balance  remaining  In  \'ne  account  for  more 
than  six  months,  except  that  no  further 
action  is  required  In  any  case  in  which  the 
consumer's  current  location  is  not  known 
by  the  creditor  and  cannot  be  traced  through 
the  consumer's  last  known  address  or  tele- 
phone number.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  4  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  165  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 
"166.  Treatment  of  credit  balances.". 

GOVERNMENT    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  622.   (a)   Section  113  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1612)   is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"i  113.  Effect  on  governmental  agencies 

"(a)  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  which  Eidminlsters  a  credit  pro- 
gram in  which  it  extends,  insures,  or  guaran- 
tees consumer  credit  and  in  which  It  pro- 
vides Instruments  to  a  creditor  which  con- 
tain any  disclosures  required  by  this  title 
shall,  prior  to  the  Issuance  or  continued  use 
of  such  instruments,  consult  with  the  Board 
to  assure  that  such  Instruments  comply  with 
this  title. 

"(b)  No  civil  or  criminal  penalty  pro- 
vided under  this  title  for  any  violation 
thereof  may  be  Imposed  upon  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  upon  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  agency  of  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

"(c)  A  creditor  participating  In  a  credit 
program  administered,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  a 
civil  or  criminal  penalty  under  this  title  In 
any  case  in  which  the  violation  results  from 
the  use  of  an  Instrument  required  by  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

"(d)  A  creditor  participating  In  a  credit 
program  administered,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  a 
civil  or  criminal  penalty  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  (other  than  laws  determined  under 
section  111  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  title) 
for  any  technical  or  procedural  failure,  such 
as  a  faUure  to  use  a  specific  form,  to  make 
information  available  at  a  specific  place  on 
an  Instrument,  or  to  use  a  specific  typeface, 
as  required  by  State  law.  which  Is  caused  by 
the  use  of  an  Instrument  required  to  be  used 
by  such  department  or  agency.". 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  113  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowing: 
"113.  Effect  on  governmental  agencies." 

ORAL    DIBCL06UKEB 

Sec  623.  (a)  Section  146  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1665a)  U  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"{  146.  Use  of  annual  percentage  rate  In  oral 
disclosures 

"In  responding  orally  to  any  inquiry  about 
the  cost  of  credit,  a  creditor,  regardless  of 
the  method  used  to  compute  finance 
charges,  shall  state  rates  only  In  terms  of 
the  annual  percentage  rate,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  an  open  end  credit  plan,  the 
periodic  rate  also  may  be  stated  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  other  than  open  end  credit  plan 
where  a  major  component  of  the  finance 
charge  consists  of  interest  computed  at  a 
simple  annual  rate,  the  simple  annual  rate 
also  may  be  stated.  The  Board  may.  by  regu- 
lation, modify  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion or  provide  an  exception  from  this  section 
for  a  transaction  or  class  of  transactions  for 
which  the  creditor  cannot  determine  in  ad- 
vance the  applicable  annual  percentage 
rate.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  146  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"146.    Use  of  annual  percentage  rate  in  oral 
disclosures.". 

CONSITMER    LEASING 

Sec  624.  Section  185(b)  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  I667d(b) )  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  116.  130,  and  131" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sections  130 
and  131". 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  625.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 608(b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(b)  All  regulations,  forms,  and  clauses  re- 
quired to  be  prescribed  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  be  promul- 
gated at  least  one  year  prior  to  such  effective 
date. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  any  creditor  may  comply  with  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations,  forms,  and  clauses 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  prior  to  such  effec- 
tive date. 

TITLE    Vn— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    NA- 
TIONAL BANKING  LAWS 
Part  A — ^National  Banking  Laws 

POWER  to  hold  real  PROPERTY  OR  INTERESTS 
IN  REAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  5137  of  the  Revised 
Statutes    (12   U.S.C.   29)    Is   amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  paragraph  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"For  real  estate  in  the  possession  of  a  na- 
tional banking  association  upon  application 
by  the  association,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  approve  the  possession  of  any 
such  real  estate  by  such  association  for  a 
period  longer  than  five  jrears,  but  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  five  years,  if  (1)  the 
aissoclatlon  has  made  a  good  faith  attempt 
to  dispose  of  the  real  estate  within  the  five- 
year  period,  or  (2)  disposal  within  the  five- 
year  period  would  be  detrimenttd  to  the  as- 
sociation. Upon  notification  by  the  associa- 
tion to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  thav 
such  conditions  exist  that  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  development  and 
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ON   PBEFEBBED   STOCK 

first  sentence  of  subsection 
302  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
relief  In  the  existing  national 
banking,  and  for  other  pur- 
March  9,    1933    (12  U.S.C. 
by  striking  out  "at  a  rate 
6  per  centxun  per  annum". 

OP  PREFERRED  STOCK  IN  DETEH- 
IMPAniMENT    OP    CAPrrAL 

third  sentence  of  section  345 
Act  of  1935  (12  U.S.C.  51b-l) 
striking  out  "at  a  rate  not 
per  centum  per  annum". 

OP   TRUST    POWERS 

first  section  of  the  Act  of 
1962   (76  Stat.  668:   12  U.S.C. 
by    adding    at    the    end 
rt)llowing  new  subsection; 
addition  to  the  authority  con- 
law.  If.  in  the  opinion  of 
of  the  Currency,  a  national 
is    unlawfully   or   un- 
.  or  has  unlawfully  or  un- 
or  has  failed  for  a  period 
years  to  exercise,  the  pow- 
)y    this    section    or   otherwise 
ailed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
this  section,  the  Comptroller 
serve  upon  the  association  a 
to  revoke  the  authority  of 
to  exercise  the  powers  granted 
The  notice  shall  contain  a 
the  facts  constituting  the  al- 
or  unsound  exercise  of  pow- 
to  exercise  powers,  or  failure 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
will  be  held  to  determine 
revoking  authority  to  exer- 
should  issue  against  the 


oi  ler  1 


poi  rers 


tearing  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  provisions  of  subsec- 
8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
(12  use.  1818(h)),  and  sub- 
review  as  provided  In  such 
be  fixed  for  a  date  not  ear- 
days  nor  later  than  sixty 
of  such  notice  unless  an 
date  is  set  by  the  Comptrol- 
rftquest    of   any    association    so 


s<  ctlon 


sei  (rice 


the  association  so  served  shall 
hearing  by  a  duly  authorized 
It  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
tie  Issuance  of  the  revocation 
event  of  such  consent,  or  if 
made  at  any  such  hearing, 
r  shall  find  that  any  allega- 
in  the  notice  of  charges  has 
the  Comptroller  may  issue 
the  association  an  order  pro- 
accepting  any  new  or  addi- 
a^counts  and  revoking  authority 
and  all  powers  granted  by 
except   that  such   order  shall 


permit  the  association  to  continue  to  service 
all  previously  accepted  trust  accoimts  pend- 
ing their  expeditious  divestiture  or  termina- 
tion. 

"(4)  A  revocation  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective not  earlier  than  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  service  of  such  order  upon 
the  association  so  served  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  revocation  order  Issued  upon  consent, 
which  shall  become  effective  at  the  time  spec- 
ified therein) ,  and  shall  remain  effective 
and  enforceable,  except  to  such  extent  as  It 
is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside 
by  action  of  the  Comptroller  or  a  reviewing 
court.". 

EMERGENCY  LIMITATIONS  AND  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
BUSINESS  OF  MEMBER  BANKS 

Sec.  705.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  9. 
1933  (48  Stat.  2;  12  U.S.C.  95),  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  event  of  natural  calamity, 
riot,  Insurrection,  war,  or  other  emergency 
conditions  occurring  in  any  State  whether 
caused  by  acts  of  nature  or  of  man,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  designate 
by  proclamation  any  day  a  legal  holiday  for 
the  national  banking  associations  located  In 
that  State.  In  the  event  that  the  emergency 
conditions  affect  only  part  of  a  State,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  designate 
the  part  so  affected  and  may  proclaim  a  legal 
holiday  for  the  national  banking  associa- 
tions located  in  that  affected  part.  In  the 
event  that  a  State  or  a  State  official  author- 
ized by  law  designates  any  day  as  a  legal 
holiday  for  either  emergency  or  ceremonial 
reasons  for  all  banks  chartered  by  that  State 
to  do  business  within  that  State,  that  same 
day  shall  be  a  legal  holiday  for  all  national 
banking  associations  chartered  to  do  busi- 
ness within  that  State  unless  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  shall  by  written  order 
permit  all  national  banking  associations  lo- 
cated in  that  State  to  remain  open. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  any  other  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.". 

PROCEDURE  FOR  CONVERSION.   MERGER,  OR 
CONSOLIDATION 

Sec  706.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  17, 
1950  (64  Stat.  456;  12  U.S.C.  214a(b)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "unanimous"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "majority". 

DELEGATION  OP  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Chapter  9  of  title  VII  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  327  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  327A.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  delegate  to  any  duly  author- 
ized employee,  representative,  or  agent  any 
power  vested  in  the  office  by  law.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  contained  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  9  of  title  VII  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  327  the  following 
new  item: 
"327A.  Delegation  of  authority.". 

AUTHORiry  TO  PRESCRIBE  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  708.  Chapter  4  of  title  LXn  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  21  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  following 
section  5239  a  new  section  5239A  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  5239A.  Except  to  the  extent  that  au- 
thority to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
has  been  expressly  and  exclusively  granted 
to.  another  regulatory  agency,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  respon- 


sibilities of  the  office,  except  that  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  does  not  ap- 
ply to  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
or  to  securities  activities  of  National  Banks 
under  the  Act  commonly  known  as  the 
'Glass-Steagall  Act'.". 

EXAMINATION    OF    NATIONAL    BANKING 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec  709.  (a)  Section  6240  of  tbe  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  481)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
appoint  examiners  who  shall  examine  every 
national  bank  as  often  as  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  deem  necessary.". 

(b)  Section  6240  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  481)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Is  authorized  to 
assign  examiners  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion to  examine  foreign  operations  of  State 
banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.". 

OWNERSHIP    INTEREST    OF    DIRECTORS    OF 
NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec  710.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5146  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  72) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Every  director  must  own  In  his  or 
her  own  right  either  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  association  of  which  he  or  she 
Is  a  director  the  aggregate  par  value  of 
which  is  not  less  than  $1,000,  or  an  equiva- 
lent Interest,  as  determined  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  in  any  company 
which  has  control  over  such  association 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  (12  U.S.C. 
1841).  If  the  capital  of  the  bank  does  not 
exceed  $25,000,  every  director  must  own  In 
his  or  her  own  right  either  shares  of  such 
capital  stock  the  aggregate  par  value  of 
which  is  not  less  than  $500,  or  an  equivalent 
interest,  as  determined  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  in  any  company  which  has 
control  over  such  association  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841).". 

PURCaASE    OP    STOCK    IN    BANKERS'    BANKS 

Sec.  711.  The  paragraph  numbered  "Sev- 
enth" of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  24(7))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
paragraph,  the  association  may  purchase  for 
its  own  account  shares  of  stock  of  a  bank 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  if  the  stock  of  such  bank  ie 
owned  exclusively  by  other  banks  (except 
to  the  extent  State  law  requires  directors 
qualifying  shares)  and  If  such  bank  is  en- 
gaged exclusively  In  providing  banking  serv- 
ices for  other  banks  and  their  officers,  di- 
rectors, or  employees,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  total  amount  of  such  stock  held  by  the 
association  exceed  at  any  time  10  per  centum 
of  its  capital  stock  and  paid  In  and  un- 
impaired surplus,  and  In  no  event  shall  the 
purchase  of  such  stock  result  In  the  asso- 
ciation's acquiring  more  than  6  per  centum 
of  any  class  of  voting  securities  of  such 
bank". 

INTERSTATE  TRUST  OPERATIONS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  Section  5169  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  27)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  a  national  banking  association  the 
operations  of  which  are  limited  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  deemed  an 
additional  bank  within  the  contemplation  of 
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section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 

°  (b)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842(d))  U 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  the  restrictions  contained  in  par- 
agraph (1)  regarding  the  acquisition  of 
shares  or  assets  of,  or  Interests  In,  an  addi- 
tional bank  shall  apply  to  the  acquisition  of 
shares  or  assets  of,  or  interests  In,  a  trust 
company. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  shares  or 
assets  of,  or  Interests  in,  a  trust  company  If 
such  acquisition  was  approved  by  the  Board 
on  or  before  March  5,  1980,  and  If  such  trust 
company  opened  for  business  and  was  oper- 
ating on  or  before  March  5,  1980. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'trust  company"  means  any  company 
whose  powers  are  limited  to  the  powers  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  place  authority 
over  the  trust  powers  of  national  banks  In 
the  Comptroller  df  the  Currency',  approved 
September  28.  1962  (12  U.S.C.  92a).  for  a  na- 
tional bank  located  in  the  same  State  in 
which  such  trust  company  is  located.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
are  hereby  repealed  on  October  1.  1981. 

LOANS    FOR    THE    FORMATION    OF    A    ONE-BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANY 

Sec  713.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842(c))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Board  shall  not  follow  any 
practice  or  policy  In  the  consideration  of  any 
application  for  the  formation  of  a  one-bank 
holding  company  if  following  such  practice 
or  policy  would  result  In  the  rejection  of 
such  application  solely  because  the  transac- 
tion to  form  such  one-bank  holding  company 
involves  a  bank  stock  loan  which  is  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
The  previous  sentence  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  Board  from  rejecting  any  ap- 
plication solely  because  the  other  finam-.ial 
arrangements  are  considered  unsatisfactory. 
The  Board  snail  consider  transactions  in- 
volving bank  stock  loans  for  the  formation 
of  a  one-bank  holding  company  having  a 
maturity  of  twelve  years  or  more  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  and  no  such  transaction  shall 
be  approved  if  the  Board  believes  the  safety 
or  soundness  of  the  bank  may  be  Jeopard- 
ized.". 

Part   B — ^Termination   of    National   Bank 
Closed  Receivership  Fund 

PURPOSE 

Sec  721.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
terminate  the  closed  receivership  fund  by — 

(1)  providing  final  notice  of  availability 
of  liquidating  dividends  to  creditors  of  na- 
tional banks  closed  on  or  before  January  22, 
1934; 

(2)  barring  rights  of  creditors  to  collect 
liquidating  dividends  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  following  such  final  notice;  and 

(3)  refunding  to  the  Comptroller  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  such  fund  and  any  Income 
earned  thereon. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  722.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

(1)  the  term  'closed  receivership  fund" 
means  the  aggregation  of  undisbursed 
liquidating  dividends  from  national  banks 
closed  on  or  before  January  22,  1934,  held  by 
the  Comptroller  In  his  capacity  as  successor 
to  receivers  of  those  banks; 

(2)  the  term  "Comptroller"  means  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

(3)  the  term  "claimant"  means  a  depositor 
or  other  creditor  who  asserts  a  claim  against 
a  closed  national  bank  for  a  liquidating  div- 
idend; and 

(4)  tbe    term     "liquidating     dividend" 


means  an  amount  of  money  In  the  closed 
receivership  fund  determined  by  a  receiver 
of  a  closed  national  bank  or  by  the  Comp- 
troller to  be  owed  by  that  bank  to  a  deposi- 
tor or  other  creditor. 

TERMINATION  OF  CLOSED   RECEIVERSHIP  FUND 

Sec  723.  (a)  The  Comptroller  shall  pub- 
lish notice  once  a  week  for  four  weeks  In 
the  Federal  Register  that  aU  rlghte  of  deposi- 
tors and  other  creditors  of  closed  national 
banks  to  collect  liquidating  dividends  from 
the  closed  receivership  fund  shall  be  barred 
after  twelve  months  following  the  last  date 
of  publication  of  such  notice. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  shall  pay  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  a  liquidating  dividend,  ex- 
clusive of  any  income  earned  thereon,  to  a 
claimant  presenting  a  valid  claim.  If  the 
claimant  applies  to  collect  within  twelve 
months  following  the  last  date  notice  Is  pub- 
lished. 

(c)  If  a  creditor  shall  fall  to  apply  to  col- 
lect a  liquidating  dividend  within  twelve 
months  after  the  last  date  notice  Is  pub- 
lished, all  rights  of  the  claimant  against 
the  closed  receivership  fund  with  respect  to 
the  liquidating  dividend  shall  be  barred. 

(d)  The  principal  amount  of  any  liquidat- 
ing dividends  ( 1 )  for  which  claims  have  not 
been  asserted  within  twelve  months  follow- 
ing the  last  date  notice  Is  published  or  (2) 
for  which  the  Comptroller  has  determined  a 
valid  claim  has  not  been  submitted  shall, 
together  with  any  Income  earned  on  liqui- 
dating dividends  and  other  moneys,  If  any, 
remaining  In  the  closed  receivership  fund, 
be  covered  Into  the  general  funds  of  the 
Comptroller. 

TiTLE  vm— REGULATORY  SIMPUPI- 
CA-nON 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Financial  Regulation  Simplification  Act  of 
1980". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  802.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
many  regulations  Issued  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Federal  financial  regula- 
tory agencies")  often  Impose  costly,  duplica- 
tive, and  unnecessary  burdens  on  both  finan- 
cial institutions  and  consumers.  Regulations 
should  be  simple  and  clearly  written.  Regtila- 
tlons  should  achieve  legislative  goals  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.  Regulations  should  not 
Impose  imnecessary  costs  and  paperwork 
burdens  on  the  economy,  on  financial  Insti- 
tutions, or  on  consumers. 

POLICY 

Sec  803.  Any  regulation  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  insure  that — 

(1)  the  need  for  and  purpose  of  such  regu- 
lation is  established  clearly: 

(2)  meaningful  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulation  are  considered 
before  such  regulation  Is  Issued; 

(3)  compliance  costs,  paperwork,  and  other 
burdens  on  the  financial  Institutions,  con- 
sumers, and  public  are  minimized; 

(4)  conflicts,  duplication,  and  Inconsist- 
encies between  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Federal  financial  regulatory  agencies  are  to 
be  avoided  to  the  extent  possible  taking  Into 
account  differences  In  statutory  responsibil- 
ities, the  classes  of  financial  Institutions' 
regulation  and  methods  of  Implementation 
of  statutory  or  policy  objectives; 

(5)  timely  participation  and  comment  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies,  financial  Institutions,  and 
consumers  are  available;  and 

(6)  any  regulation  Issued  shall  be  as  sim- 
ple and  clearly  written  as  possible  and  un- 


derstandable by  those  who  are  subject  to 
such  regulation. 

REVIEW   OF   EXISTINC   REGULATIOirS 

Sec.  804.  Tbe  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies  shall  establish  a  program  which  as- 
sures periodic  review  of  existing  regulations 
to  determine  whether  those  regulations 
achieve  the  policies  stated  in  section  803. 
Those  regulations  which  are  not  In  keeping 
with  such  policies  shall  be  revised 
accordingly. 

REPORTING 

Sec.  805.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  In 
subsequent  annual  reports,  each  Federal 
financial  regulatory  agency  shall  submit  a 
report  of  Its  progress  in  implementing  this 
t4tle  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

TERMINATION   DATE 

Sec  806.  This  title  Is  hereby  repealed  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  IX— FOREIGN  CONTROL  OF  UNITED 
STATES  FINANCIAL  INSITTUTIONS 

DEFINrrlONS 

Sec  901.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "domestic  financial  Institu- 
tion" means  any  bank,  mutual  savings  bank, 
or  savings  and  loan  association  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  tbe  United 
States: 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
foreign  organization  or  any  Individual  resi- 
dent in  a  foreign  country  or  any  organiza- 
tion or  Individual  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  an  organization  or  Individual;   and 

(3)  the  term  "takeover"  means  any  acqui- 
sition of  the  stock  or  assets  of  any  domestic 
financial  Institution  If,  after  such  acquisi- 
tion, the  amoLmt  of  stock  or  assets  held  Is  6 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  Institution's  stock 
or  assets. 

MORATORIUM 

Sec  902.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may 
not  approve  any  application  relating  to  tbe 
takeover  of  any  domestic  financial  Institu- 
tion by  a  foreign  person  tmtll  July  1,  1980. 
unless — 

(1)  such  takeover  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  of  the  domestic 
financial  institution  Involved; 

(2)  the  application  was  Initially  submitted 
for   filing   on   or   before   March   5,    1980; 

(3)  the  domestic  financial  Institution  has 
deposits  of  less  than  $100,000,000; 

(4)  the  application  relates  to  a  takeover  of 
shares  or  assets  pursuant  to  a  foreign  per- 
son's intrafirm  reorganization  of  Its  Inter- 
ests In  a  domestic  financial  institution.  In- 
cluding specifically  any  application  to  estab- 
lish a  bank  holding  company  pursuant  to 
such  reorganization; 

(5)  the  application  relates  to  a  takeover 
of  the  assets  or  shares  of  a  domestic  finan- 
cial Institution  If  such  assets  or  shares  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  person:  or 

(6)  the  app Ideation  relates  to  the  takeover 
of  a  domestic  financial  institution  which  Is 
a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  un- 
der an  order  to  divest  by  December  31,  1980. 

And  the   House  agree  to  the  same. 
Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Fernand  J.  St  Gebmaut, 
Doug  Barnard,  Jr., 
J.  W.  Stanton, 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
William  Proxmike, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Alan  Cranston, 
Jake  Oarn, 
John  Toweb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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serve  requirements  as  If  it  were  a  member 
bank. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  for  any  new 
types  of  deposits  or  accounts  authorized 
after  the  reserve  requirement  provisions  be- 
come effective  there  be  no  phase-in  period 
for  reserve  requirements  for  either  member 
banks  or  non-member  depository  institu- 
tions. This  would  apply  to  NOW  accounts, 
except  for  NOW  accounts  In  those  eight 
states  where  they  are  currently  authorized 
by  law. 

Reserves  in  Extraordinary  Circumstances. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  permitted  to 
impose  reserve  requirements  outside  the 
statutory  limits  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances for  a  period  of  180  days. 

Supplemental  Reserves.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  permitted  to  Impose  a  supple- 
mental reserve  on  transaction  accounts  with- 
in a  range  of  0  to  4  percent  If  the  Board  finds 
that  monetary  policy  cannot  be  effectively 
Implemented  with  the  reserve  balances  re- 
quired under  all  other  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation. An  affirmative  vote  of  five  or  more 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would 
be  required  for  this  power  to  be  used.  These 
reserves  would  be  uniform  for  all  depository 
institutions.  The  Federal  Reserve  shall  pay 
Interest  on  the  reserves  imposed  by  this 
authority  at  a  rate  up  to  the  average  rate 
earned  on  the  securities  portfolio  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  Justify  use  of 
the  supplemental  in  a  report  to  the  Banking 
Committees. 

In  adopting  the  supplemental  provision 
the  conferees  intended  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  the  type  of  "insurance  policy" 
or  "safety  net"  that  Chairman  Volcker  re- 
quested in  his  ^pearance  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  in  September  1979.  Thus, 
the  conferees  expect  that  before  this  author- 
ity Is  used  Its  need  will  be  fully  Justified,  and 
that  the  case  for  the  need  for  such  supple- 
mental reserves  be  based  on  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  reserve  balances  for  monetary  control, 
and  for  other  purpose.  The  Board  may  Impose 
a  supplemental  reserve  only  for  the  purpose 
of  effectuating  monetary  policy.  A  supple- 
mentary reserve  requirement  shall  not  be  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
burdens  resulting  from  the  imposition  of  the 
other  reserve  requirements  of  section  19(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  may  not  be 
Imposed  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
amount  of  balances  needed  for  clearing  pur- 
poses. 

The  supplemental  reserve  provision  may 
only  be  used  if  the  basic  reserves  provided 
for  this  Act  equal,  in  dollar  amoimts,  the 
reserves  that  would  be  produced  if  the  re- 
serve ratios  were  maintained  at  3  percent  on 
non-personal  time  deposits  and  12  percent  on 
transaction  accounts. 

Access  to  the  Federal  Reserve's  Discount 
WiTidow.  Any  depository  institution  holding 
transactions  accounts  would  have  access 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
member  banks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count window  upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Pricing  of  Federal  Reserve  Services.  The 
House  amendment  Includes  a  provision  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  price  services  provided 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  open  access 
to  these  services  to  all  depository  institu- 
tions on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
memiber  banks. 
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The  pricing  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment were  modified  to  require  that  the 
Board  shall  begin  to  put  pricing  of  services 
into  effect  within  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  pricing  principles  shall 
give  due  regard  to  competitive  factors.  The 
Federal  Reserve  will  charge  depository  Insti- 
tutions for  float  on  checks  within  the  system, 
and  reduce  Federal  Reserve  bank  budgets  in 
line  with  reductions  In  service  volume. 

As  part  of  Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress, 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  costs  of  providing  each 
of  Its  services,  the  means  by  which  the  fee 
charges  for  each  such  service  were  deter- 
m.lned  and  the  impact  of  Its  service  offerings 
and  the  fees  charged  on  competing  or  po- 
tentially competing  service  providers,  de- 
pository Institutions,  and  commercial  and 
private  consumers. 

Currency.  The  bill  e:q)and8  the  types  of 
Federal  Reserve  assets  that  caji  be  used  to 
collateralize  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  re- 
moves the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve 
notes  In  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  be  collateralized. 

TITLE  n DEPOSrrORY   mSTTTUTIONS 

DEREGITLATION 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  provides  for  a  two  year  exten- 
sion of  current  Regulation  Q  authority.  The 
Senate  amendment  further  provides  that  be- 
ginning January  1,  1982,  and  ending  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989,  the  rate  ceilings  on  all  types  of 
deposits  would  increase  one-half  of  a  per- 
centage point  every  year;  the  Federal  Reserve 
Is  given  authority  in  consultation  with  the 
FDIC.  the  FHLBB,  and  the  NCUA  to  postpone 
or  reduce  any  increase  in  rates  if  It  is  found 
that  economic  conditions  warrant  or  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  threat  to 
the  economic  viability  of  depository  Institu- 
tions. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  FDIC,  the  FHLBB,  and  the  NCUA  to  set 
lnt<rest  rates  on  deposits  would  terminate  on 
January  1,  1990.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  given  the  power,  in  consultation  with  the 
FDIC,  the  FHLBB,  and  the  NCUA,  to  Impose 
ceilings  after  that  date  upon  a  finding  that 
an  extreme  economic  emergency  exists  and 
that  such  action  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  economic  viability  of  depository  institu- 
tions. 

The  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  contains  no  similar  provisions. 
The  conferees  adopted  a  provision  that 
transfers  the  authority  to  set  Interest  rates 
on  deposits  under  P.L.  89-597  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  FDIC,  and  the 
FHLBB  to  a  six-member  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  Committee  made  up  of 
the  heads  of  those  agencies  plus  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
NCUA,  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
as  a  nonvoting  member.  The  committee  will 
meet  in  public  session  no  less  than  quarterly 
and  will  make  its  decisions  by  majority  vote 
of  the  voting  members.  The  committee  will, 
therefore,  conduct  its  business  In  conformity 
with  the  government  in  the  Sunshine  Act, 
P.L.  94-409.  The  conferees  also  intend  that 
this  committee  will  be  subject  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Authority  to  control  the  rates  paid  on 
deposits  by  depository  institutions  under 
P.L.  89-597  was  provided  for  a  term  of  six 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation  In  order  to  give  thrift  Institu- 
tions time  to  Incorporate  the  new  powers 
granted  to  them  so  they  may  increase  their 
earnings  and  be  in  a  position  to  attract 
deposits  by  paying  market  interest  rates. 
During  the  six-year  period,  the  committee 
Is  directed  to  provide  for  a  phase-out  of 
Regulation  Q  Just  as  soon  as  is  possible  by 
increasing  the  permissible  rates  paid  to 
depositors  on  all  accounts  to  market  rates, 
by  a  phased  elimination  of  all  Interest  ceil- 
ings on  particular  classes  of  deposits  by  the 
creation  of  new  types  of  deposits,  not  sub- 
ject to  ceilings  or  with  ceilings  linked  to 
market  rates,  or  by  any  combination  of  those 
approaches. 

In  order  to  provide  assurance  that  the 
committee  will  by  majority  vote  increase 
permissible  deposit  rate  ceilings  to  market 
rates  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  specific  targets 
for  increasing  rates  are  set  forth  In  the 
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legislation.  The  legislation  provides  for  a 
targeted  increase  of  1/4  percentage  point  In 
the  permissible  passbook  rate  within 
eighteen  months  after  enactment.  The  com- 
mittee may  Increase  any  other  rates  during 
this  period.  Within  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  years  after  enactment,  the  legls- 
laUon  provides  for  additional  targeted 
Increases  of  V4  percent  on  aU  classes  of 
accounts.  These  targets  are  not  limited  to 
passbook  accounts. 

The  committee  la  not  bound  by  any  tax- 
get.  It  may  exceed  any  target  if  economic 
conditions  warrant;  decide  not  to  lncrea«e 
permissible  rates  at  all;  selectively  increase 
or  decrease  permissible  rates  on  any  partic- 
ular class  of  deposits  or  lower  permissible 
rates  on  any  and  all  accounts  if  economic 
conditions  warrant.  The  conunlttee  may 
exercise  this  authority  to  Increase  or 
decrease  rates  at  any  time  during  the  sU 
year  period. 

The  provisions  of  Section  102  of  Public 
Law  £4-200  remain  in  effect  but  all  author- 
ity to  administer  Its  provisions  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  committee.  The  committee  may 
create  new  classes  of  accounts  for  all  depos- 
itory institutions  and  is  not  required  to 
provide  for  a  differential  on  permissible  rates 
between  thrift  institutions  and  commercial 
banks  on  such  accounts.  As  to  the  classes 
of  accounts  for  which  a  differential  may  not 
be  eliminated  except  in  accordance  with 
Pi.  94-200  (which  requires  Congressional 
action),  the  committee  may  Increase  per- 
missible rates  for  all  types  of  depository  Insti- 
tutions on  such  accoimts  to  a  market  rate, 
provided  that  a  differential  is  maintained 
m  ctwapliance  with  P.L.  94-200.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  decision  by  any  one  regulator 
member  of  the  committee  shall  not  preclude 
the  committee  from  increasing  interest  rate 
ceilings  as  agreed  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, since  the  conference  reported  bill 
eliminates  the  agencies'  Individual  author- 
ity to  set  rates. 

At  the  end  of  the  sUth  year  after  date  of 
enactment  of  the  biU.  aU  Regulation  Q 
authority  expires.  The  legislation  provides 
for  a  six-year  extension  of  Regulation  Q  to 
permit  thrifts  to  organize  themselves  to 
compete  In  a  market  environment.  Thus,  all 
the  committee's  authority  will  expire  and 
the  committee  will  go  out  of  existence. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  phase-out 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  way  that  ensures 
equity  for  depositors,  especially  those  savers 
with  small  accounts,  and  ensures  competi- 
tive equity  among  depository  institutions, 
and  between  depository  and  non-depository 
Institutions  that  compete  for  the  savings 
dollar.  The  conferees  also  agreed  that  the 
phase-out  must  be  handled  with  due  regard 
for  the  financial  vlabUlty  of  depository  In- 
stitutions. 

The  conferees'  report  retains  those  pro- 
visions of  the  law  that  permit  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  FDIC,  and  the  FHLBB  to 
regulate  depository  institutions'  advertising 
of  Interest  rates. 

The  authority  of  NCUA  to  set  interest  rate 
ceilings  for  credit  unions  will  expire  six  years 
after  enactment,  though  NCUAs  authority 
to  regulate  credit  unions'  advertising  of  in- 
terest rates  will  not  be  repealed.  NCUA  Is 
expected  to  work  toward  parity  of  Interest 
rates  between  share  drafts  and  NOW  ac- 
counts. 

TTTLE  m— CONSWMER  CHECKING  ACCOUNT 
BQUITT   ACT   OF    19S0 

Short  Title.  The  House  amendment  In- 
cludes a  short  title  for  the  transaction  ac- 
count title  of  the  amendment  as  follows: 
"Consumer  Checking  Account  Equity  Act  of 
1979".  The  Senate  amendment  has  no  similar 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  to  change  the  year  from 
1979  to  1980. 

Negotiable  Order  of  Withdrawal  Accounts 
{NOW  accounts).  The  House  amendment 


permits  federally  insured  commercial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  banks  to  offer  NOW  ac- 
counts nationwide.  The  Senate  amendment 
contains  similar  language.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes to  the  House  on  the  technical  differ- 
ences between  the  two  amendments.  This 
provision  Is  effective  December  31,  1980. 

Automatic  Transfer  Accounts  at  Commer- 
cial Banks.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
amendments  make  permanent  the  authority 
of  commercial  banks  to  offer  these  accounts 
as  of  March  31,  1980.  The  Senate  recedes  to 
the  House  on  the  technical  differences  be- 
tween the  two  amendments.  The  permissable 
rate  on  ATS  accounts  is  a  matter  within  the 
discretion  of  the  deregulation  committee 
and  the  deregulation  committee  Is  expected 
to  provide  competitive  equality  between  ATS 
and  NOW  accounts. 

Remote  Service  Units  at  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  amendments  make  permanent  the 
authority  of  federally  chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  operate  remote  service 
units  as  of  March  31,  1980.  The  House  recedes 
to  the  Senate  on  the  technical  differences  be- 
tween the  amendments. 

Extension  of  Credit  Linked  to  NOW  ac- 
counts at  Federal  Mutual  Savings  Banks, 
and  Federal  Credit  Unions.  The  House 
amendment  permits  federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  offer  preauthorized  extensions 
of  credit  tied  to  NOW  accounte.  The  Senate 
amendment  contains  a  similar  provision  but 
only  permits  federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, federal  mutual  .savings  banks,  and 
federal  credit  unions  to  offer  these  exten- 
sions of  credit  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
Regulation  Q  phase-out.  Such  a  phase-out 
Is  provided  for  In  the  conference  reported 
bin.  The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  adopted  a  provision  to  per- 
mit Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  to  process 
NOW  account  drafts  and  other  Instruments 
issued  by  their  members  or  those  eligible  for 
membership.  Such  services  would  be  priced 
m  accordance  with  the  pricing  principles 
applicable  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  This 
provision  expands  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks'  existing  authority  to  engage  In  the 
processing  and  settlement  of  negotiable 
orders  or  other  Instruments  of  payment. 
Such  activity  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
the  continued  viability  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  depository  authority,  a  function 
which  has  greatly  assisted  the  Bank  System 
in  serving  for  many  years  as  an  Important 
source  of  funds  for  lending  to  members. 
Such  deposits  have  been  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  check,  money  order  and  other  in- 
stiaments.  In  order  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  to  continue  to  have  deposits 
available  to  fund  advances  to  member  In- 
stitutions. It  is  Important  that  the  Banks 
have  the  abUlty  to  service  the  broad  and 
evolving  financial  service  needs  of  their 
members. 

The  conference  reported  bill  provides  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  wlU  charge  for 
services.  Such  services  would  be  priced  In 
accordance  with  the  pricing  principles  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  shall 
be  avaUable  to  all  elleible  Institutions  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Share  Drafts  at  Credit  Unions.  The  House 
amendment  permits  federally  and  state  char- 
tered federally  Insured  credit  imions  to  offer 
draft  accounts.  The  Senate  amendment  per- 
mits only  federally  chartered  credit  unions 
to  offer  these  accounts.  The  Senate  recedes  to 
the  Hou!>e  thereby  permitting  all  federally 
insured  credit  unions  to  offer  these  accounts 
as  of  March  31,  1980.  The  conferees  adopted  a 
provision  to  permit  the  Central  Liquidity 
Facility  to  process  share  drafts  and  other 
Instruments  Issued  by  CLF  members,  credit 
unions  represented  in  the  CLF  by  agent  mem- 
bers, and  those  eligible  for  CLP  membership. 
Such  services  would  be  priced  in  accordance 


with   the   pricing   principles   applicable   to 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  shaU  be  available 

to   aU   eligible    institutions  on   a    non-dis- 
criminatory basis. 

Effective  dates  for  transaction  account 
authoritp 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  luto- 
maUc  transfer  account  authority,  remot* 
service  vmlt  ojjeratlng  authority,  and  share 
draft  account  authority  will  take  effect  on 
December  31,  1979.  (Since  P.L.  96-161  extend- 
ed these  authorities  from  December  31.  1979 
to  March  31,  1980,  the  House  position  would 
provide  that  the  authority  would  take  effect 
on  the  latter  date.)  The  House  amendment 
also  provides  that  nationwide  NOW  account 
authority  would  take  effect  on  September  30. 
1980.  9  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
ATS  RSU  and  share  draft  authorities.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  that  NOW  account  au- 
thority for  commercial  banks  would  take 
effect  upon  enactment,  and  that  similar  au- 
thority for  savings  and  loans  and  mutual 
savings  banks,  share  drafts  at  credit  unions 
and  overdraft  authority  at  thrift  Institution* 
would  take  effect  upon  enactment  of  a  rega- 
latloq  Q  phase-out. 

The  conferees  adopted  a  provision  which 
makes  permanent  ATS.  RSU  and  share  draft 
authority  as  of  March  31,  1980.  and  author- 
izes nationwide  NOW  accoimts  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1980. 

Alaska  USA  Federal  Credit  Union 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  any 
person  who  had  an  account  at  the  Alaska 
USA  Federal  Credit  Union  prior  to  the  ter- 
minatlon  date  in  the  charter  of  that  credit 
imlon  could  continue  to  be  a  member  not- 
withstanding that  termination  date. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  extending  for  two  year*  the  ter- 
mination date. 


XmX  IV POWERS  OF  THRIFT  INSl'lTU'llONS  AND 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONB 

Federal  savings  and  loan  investment 
authority 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  varioua 
new  Investment  authorities  for  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  assocUtlons.  The 
House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  aUows  savings  and  loans 
to  mvest  up  to  an  aggregate  limit  of  20 
percent  of  assets  In  unsecured  or  secured 
consumer  loans,  commercial  paper,  and  cor- 
porate debt  securities. 

The  amendment  allows  savings  and  loans 
to  permit  associations  to  Invest  In.  redeem, 
or  hold  shares  or  certificates  of  open-end  In- 
vestment companies. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Associations  will  be 
authorized  to  make  residential  real  esUte 
loans  to  the  same  extent  as  national  bank- 
ing associations.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  which  removes 
the  geographical  lending  restriction  from 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act;  removes  the 
first  lien  restriction  on  resldentUl  real 
estate  loans;  authorizes  second  trust  loans: 
expands  the  authority  to  make  acquisition, 
development,  and  construction  loans:  and 
substitutes  a  90%  loan  to  value  ratio  re- 
quirement In  place  of  the  dollar  limit  (now 
•75.000)  on  residential  real  estate  loans. 

The  amendment  allows  federal  savings  and 
loans  to  exerelse  trust  and  fiduciary  powers 
and  to  offer  credit  card  aenrlcea. 
Mutual  capital  certificate* 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  federal 
savings  and  loans  to  Issue  mutual  capital 
certificates.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  permitting  thU  but  pro- 
viding that  the  certificate  wlU  pay  "dlTl- 
dendB"  rather  than  "interert",  and  that  no 
dividend  payment  wlU  be  aUowed  prior  to 
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worth  requirements. 


amendment    requires     that 


for  Inclusion  In  the  Federal 


to  set  Insurance  reserve  re- 
hln  a  range  of  3-6  per  centum. 


!  Home  Loan  Bank  System 

amendment  would  Include 
shares  or  cert  flcates  of  open-end  manage- 
ment investmt  nt  companies  registered  with 
the  SEC  in  th  e  list  of  assets  currently  eli- 
gible to  satlsf  r  liquidity  requirement.  The 
House  recedes  U)  the  Senate 

Conversion  i<f  State  stock  savings  and 
loan  to  Fed  rral  stock  savings  and  loan 

amendment  authorizes  the 
a  state-chartered  stock  sav- 
i  to  a  Federal  stock  charter  if 
the  state  Instlt  jtlon  has  never  had  a  mutual 
form. 

:  ecedes  with  an   amendment 
i  i  state  stock  savings  and  loan 

i  federal  charter  if  the  Instltu 

tlon  existed  In  a  stock  form  for  at  least  4 
years  precedln; ;  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  < 

Study  of  imiact  of  low-yield  mortgage 
"■-'■--  <  n  depository  institutions 

I  mendment  requires  a  study 

of  the  problemi  faced  by  depository  institu- 
tions with  la  'ge  numbers  of  low  yield 
mortgages. 

The  House  n  cedes  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  pro  iriding  for  a  study  and  recom- 
mendation on  ■  he  options  available  to  pro- 
vide balance  t<  the  asset-liability  manage- 
ment problems  inherent  In  the  thrift  port- 
folio structure:  the  options  available  to  in- 
crease the  abll  ty  of  thrift  institutions  to 
pay  market  rales  of  Interest  in  periods  of 
rapid  inflation  ind  high  Interest  rates,  and 
the  options  aviUable  through  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bai  k  Systems  and  other  federE  i 
agencies  to  asa  st  thrifts  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic dlfflcultifs.  The  report  will  be  com- 
pleted in  three  months  after  enactment. 

Federal  muti  al  saviT^gs  bank  assets  and 
liabilities 

The  Senate  as  lendment  would  permit  Fed- 
eral mutual  sav  ngs  banks  (MSBs)  to  Invest 
up  to  20  percen  t  of  their  assets  in  loans  oi 
Investments  wll  bout  regard  to  any  limita- 
tions of  Federal  or  state  law  provided  thai 
66  percent  of  i  uch  Investments  are  made 
within  the  stati :  where  the  bank  is  located 
or  within  60  ml  es  of  that  state.  The  Senate 
amendment  aU  d  permits  Federal  mutuaj 
savings  banks  ;o  accept  demand  deposits 
from  any  sourcej 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  ar 
amendment.  The  amendment  permits  fed- 
erally-chartered MSBs  to  hold  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  asa  its  In  commercial,  corporate 
or  business  loans  provided  such  loans  are 
made  within  the  state  in  which  the  MSB  is 
located  or  made  within  75  mUes  of  the  home 
office  of  the  MSI  i. 

Federal  Credt  Union  Act  amendments 
The  Senate  miendment  makes  several 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  These  amei  dments  would  permit  Fed- 
eral credit  uniou  to  make  loans  on  indi- 
vidual cooperatl  e  housing  units,  allow  cor- 
porate central  fcredlt  unions  to  purchase 
stock  In  the  Central  Uquidlty  Facility  only 
for  those  memb-  rs  of  the  corporate  central 
who  want  to  pa  tidpate  in  the  CLF,  strike 
the  limitation  o^  the  contract  authority  on 
the  CLP  requirtilg  appropriations,  strike  the 
term  "Adminlst  ator"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Insert  "Boi  xd",  and  aUow  an  agent 
member  of  the  i  XF  to  charge  Ita  members 


more  than   12  percent  If  the  CLF  charges 
more  than  12  percent. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  striking  the  language  permit- 
ting corporate  central  credit  unions  to  piir- 
chase  stock  only  for  its  members  who  wish 
to  participate  in  the  CLP. 

The  conferees  adopted  a  provision  which 
would  allow  federal  credit  imions  to  raise 
their  loan  rates  up  to  an  annual  rate  of  15 
percent  subject  to  rules  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration.  The 
legislation  would  also  permit  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  to  raise  the 
loan  celling  above  15  percent  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  18  months,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Congressional  committees,  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  and  the  other  fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies.  This  spe- 
cial authority  could  be  invoked  by  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board 
only  after  the  Board  determines  money 
market  Interest  rates  had  risen  over  the 
preceding  six-month  period  and  when  pre- 
vaUing  Interest  rate  levels  threatened  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  individual  credit 
unions  as  evidenced  by  adverse  trends  in 
liquidity,  capital  earnings  and  growth. 

Insurance  Accounts.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment Increases  the  limits  on  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance  from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  The 
House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment raising  the  limits  on  all  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  to  $100,000  and  permitting 
the  FDIC  to  change  its  assessments. 

TTTU;  V STATE  USURY  LAWS 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  various 
amendments  providing  for  Federal  overrides 
of  state  usury  ceilings  on  business,  agricul- 
tural and  mortgage  loans.  Similar  provisions 
were  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law  96-161. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  contains  the  following  provisions: 

State  ustiry  ceilings  on  first  mortg«tge  loans 
made  by  banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions,  mutual  savings  banks,  mortgage 
bankers  and  HUD-approved  lenders  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  will  be  permanently 
preempted,  subject  to  a  right  of  affected 
states  to  override  the  preemption  if  they  act 
within  3  years. 

State  usury  ceilings  on  business  and  agri- 
cultural loans  above  $25,000  made  by  any 
person  will  be  preempted  for  3  years,  subject 
to  a  right  of  affected  states  to  override  the 
preemption.  A  ceiling  of  5  percentage  points 
above  the  discount  rate  (including  any  sur- 
charge) in  the  Federal  Reserve  district  where 
the  institution  is  located  will  apply  to  such 
loans.  The  surcharge  is  to  be  included  In 
computing  the  celling  as  long  as  it  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Reserve,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  actually  collected  against 
any  Institution. 

State  usury  ceilings  on  all  loans  made  by 
Federally  insured  depository  Institutions  (ex- 
cept national  banks) ,  and  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  will  be  permanently  pre- 
empted subject  to  the  right  of  affected  states 
to  override  at  any  time  and  a  celling  of  1  per- 
centage points  above  the  appropriate  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rate  will  apply,  except  to 
transactions  subject  to  the  preemptions  of 
usury  ceilings  on  mortgage  loans  and  on 
business  and  agricultural  loans  above  $25,000. 
Separate  usury  limits,  administered  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  will  apply  to 
small  business  Investment  companies. 

In  order  for  a  state  to  override  a  federal 
preemption  of  state  usury  laws  provided  for 
in  this  title  the  override  proposal  must  ex- 
plicitly and  by  its  terms  Indicate  that  the 
state  Is  overriding  the  preempUon.  Under  this 
requirement  the  state  law.  constitutional 
provision,  or  other  override  proposal  must 
specifically  refer  to  this  Act  and  indicate  that 
the  state  Intends  to  override  the  federal  pre- 
emption this  Act  provides.  Since  each  of  the 
bill's  federal  preemptions  provides  for  a  sepa- 
rate right  of  state  override,  the  state's  over- 


ride proposal  would  be  required  to  refer  to 
the  specific  preemption,  such  as  that  on 
mortg^e  loans,  on  business  and  agricultural 
loans  over  $26,000.  or  that  which  permlta 
federally -Insured  depository  institutions  to 
charge  1  percent  over  the  Federal  Reserve's 
discount  rate  on  any  loan. 

Manufactured  home  financing 
Manufactured  home  financing  is  covered 
by  the  mortgage  usury  preemption  as  long 
as  such  financing  complies  with  consumer 
protection  provisions  specified  in  regulations 
of  the  FHLBB.  The  conferees  intend  that  in 
developing  these  regulations  the  Bank  Board 
should  look  for  guidance  to  regulations, 
handbooks  and  circulars  of  the  PHA  and  VA 
regarding  mobile  home  lending,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  standard  conventional  mortgage 
forms  of  PHLMC  and  PNMA,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniform  Consiuner  Credit  Code. 
The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  con- 
sumer protection  provisions  regarding  manu- 
factured home  financing  adopted  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Bank  Board  shall  not  preempt 
any  state  law  which  provides  stronger  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer. 

The  conferees  anticipate  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  issue  regulations 
describing  the  methods  and  assimiptlons  to 
be  used  by  creditors  in  calculating  the  re- 
f\md  of  the  unearned  portion  of  the  precom- 
puted  finance  charge.  In  that  connection, 
creditors  should  be  permitted  to  make  such 
calculations  on  the  assumption  that  all  pay- 
mente  actually  received  prior  to  prepayment 
were  received  as  originally  scheduled,  or  if 
deferred,  as  deferred.  Under  this  assumption, 
prepayment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  on  the  next  preceding  or  next  succeed- 
ing Installment  due  date,  whichever  is  nearer 
to  the  date  of  prepayment.  Alternatively, 
creditors  should  be  permitted  to  make  such 
calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  time 
the  Indebtedness  was  outstanding  prior  to  the 
prepayment  in  full.  However  appropriate  ad- 
justments must  be  made  for  any  late  charges 
or  fees  previously  collected  by  the  creditor. 

In  addition  to  the  required  consumer  pro- 
tection provteions,  the  Bank  Board  Is  also 
given  authority  to  include  such  other  pro- 
visions as  the  Board  may  prescribe  after  a 
finding  that  additional  protections  are  re- 
quired. With  respect  to  this  authority  to  pre- 
scribe additional  protections,  the  conferees 
intend  that  before  exercising  this  authority, 
the  Board  should  carefully,  but  expeditious- 
ly, study  the  implications  of  each  additional 
requirement,  including  consideration  of  the 
economic  Impact  on  creditors  and  consumers 
of  each  requirement.  At  the  time  of  pub- 
lishing a  proposed  regulation  to  prescribe 
such  additional  protections,  the  Board  should 
publish  a  report  describing  the  Information 
collected  and  reviewed  and  the  Board's  con- 
clusion. However,  if  the  Board  finds  that  a 
particular  blaUnt  abuse  exists,  the  conferees 
would  not  expect  the  Board  to  follow  the 
process  outlined  above  In  enacting  a  pro- 
vision to  curb  such  abuses. 

TTThE     VI — TKUTH-IN-LENDING     SIMPUFICATION 
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The  Senate  amendment  Includes  a  number 
of  provisions  amending  the  Truth-In-Lend- 
ing Act. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  makes  six  changes  in  the 
Senate  bill: 

1.  The  Senate  bill  would  not  reqiiire  an 
agency  to  order  restitution  if  It  would  have  a 
significantly  adverse  Impact  upon  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  creditor.  It  would  per- 
mit an  agency,  however,  to  order  partial  res- 
titution in  an  amount  which  did  not  have 
such  an  impact. 

The  House  amendment  would  require  full 
restitution  to  be  made  In  such  cases  for  loans 
begun  after  thU  legislation  Is  enacted;  how- 
ever, a  creditor  could  stretch  the  payments 
out  over  a  period  of  times  so  as  not  to  cause 
bankruptcy. 

2.  The  Senate  bill  provides  a  detailed  for- 


mula  for   restitution   payment   relating   to 
specific    types   of    disclosure    violations. 

The  House  amendment  accepts  the  Senate 
provision  but  adds  that  restitution  shall  be 
made  on  any  APR  disclosure  error  from  1977 
until  the  date  of  passage  of  the  new  law.  If 
such  error  exceeds  one  quarter  of  one  percent 
less  than  the  actual  rate,  notwithstanding 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (e)(1), 
subsection  (e)  (3)  (C)  (1)  and  subsection  (e) 
(3)(C)(11). 

3.  The  Senate  bill  allows  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  establish  tolerances  for  nu- 
merical disclosures.  If  a  creditor  makes  a 
mistake  in  quoting  the  monthly  payment, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  determine 
that  the  mistake  was  so  small  that  it  would 
not  affect  the  consumer's  rights  and  thus 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

The  House  amendment  allows  for  such 
authority,  but  tells  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  it  must  use  it  only  to  deal  with 
minor  mistakes. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  removes  the  three-day 
cooling-off  period  for  openend  credit  which 
is  secured  by  real  estate. 

The  House  amendment  would  remove  the 
three-day  cooling-off  period  only  for  a  three- 
year  trial  period  to  determine  if  such  credit 
arrangements  are  beneficial  to  both  consum- 
ers and  businesses. 

The  Senate  bill  removes  the  requirement 
of  disclosures  of  itemization  of  the  amount 
financed. 

The  House  amendment  would  require  dis- 
closure of  the  itemization  of  the  amount 
financed  upon  request  by  the  borrower.  The 
conferees  believe  that  an  appropriate  state- 
ment disclosing  the  consumer's  right  to  ob- 
tain additional  Information  regarding  the 
components  of  the  amount  financed  might 
read  as  follows:  "(Tou  may  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amounts  included  in  this 
item  and.  if  you  ask  for  it.  you  may  get  it 
In  writing.  Do  you  want  this  additional  In- 
formation in  writing?  Yes —  No —  (initial 
one) 

If  the  creditor  elects  to  provide  the  item- 
ization of  the  amount  financed  as  part  of 
the  regularly  given  disclosures  on  the  same 
form  without  first  getting  an  affirmative 
written  Indication  from  the  consumer,  of 
course  it  is  expected  that  the  creditor  would 
not  have  to  Include  the  statement  disclos- 
ing the  consumer's  right  to  obtain  that  item- 
ization. In  addition,  the  conferees  antici- 
pate that  disclosures  that  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  would  clearly  fulfill  the  sep- 
arate disclosure  requirement  contained  in 
this  subsection. 

The  conferees  intend,  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  paid  by  a  creditor  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer  from  loan  proceeds  or  amounts  In- 
cluded in  the  cash  price,  that  upon  giving 
an  affirmative  written  indication,  the  con- 
sumer will  be  provided  with  both  the 
amount  and  Identity  of  the  payee  receiving 
each  amount.  With  respect  to  charges  gen- 
erally treated  under  the  current  law  as 
"other  charges."  the  Board  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  appropriate  disclosure  cate- 
gories. For  example,  the  Board  may  decide  to 
create  one  category  consisting  of  "amounts 
paid  to  public  officials  or  agencies."  In  es- 
tablishing these  categories,  the  Board  should 
consider  the  conferees'  interest  in  providing 
simple  and  meaningful  disclosures  and  fa- 
cilitating compliance  vrtth  this  requirement. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  with  the  authority  to  permit  a 
greater  tolerance  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
annual  percentage  rate  where  irregular  pay- 
ments are  Involved. 

The  House  amendment  accepts  the  Senate 
provision  but  amends  the  restitution  provi- 
sion to  provide  that,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  resti- 
tution provision,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
may  allow  a  tolerance  increased  by  one  quar- 
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ter  of  one  percentage  point  for  calculation 
of  the  APR  on  Irregular  mortgage  transac- 
tions. However,  the  tolerance  shall  be  no 
greater  than  one  half  of  one  percent  between 
the  disclosed  rate  and  the  actual  rate. 

An  Irregular  mortgage  transaction  is  a  loan 
secured  by  real  estate  tor  which  the  APR 
cannot  be  calculated  using  Volimie  I  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  Truth  in  Lending, 
Regulation  Z,  Annual  Percentage  Rate  Tables. 

TrTLE  VII AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIOMAL 

BANKING    LAWS 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with 
amenciments. 

National  Bank  Real  Estate  Holding  Au- 
thority. The  Senate  amendment  gives  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the  authority 
to  extend  the  current  6  year  period  during 
which  a  national  bank  is  permitted  to  hold 
real  estate  for  an  additional  5  years  subject 
to  the  bank  having  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  dispose  of  the  real  estate  within  5  years 
or  a  showing  that  disposal  of  the  real  estate 
within  the  5  year  period  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  bank.  In  addition,  upon  clearly 
extenuating  circumstances  and  subject  to 
conditions  and  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller,  a  bank  may  expend  funds  to 
Improve  such  real  estate  to  enable  it  to  re- 
cover its  total  Investment.  The  House  recedes 
to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage Is  amended  to  provide  that  a  bank 
may  expend  funds  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  such  real  estate,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limits  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall  prescribe,  if 
such  expenditures  are  needed  to  enable  the 
bank  to  recover  its  total  Investment. 

Bank  Holding  Company  Real  Estate  Activi- 
ties. The  Senate  amendment  amends  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  authorize  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  divestiture  of  real 
estate  or  Interests  in  real  estate  required  to 
be  divested  by  December  31.  1980.  Such  ex- 
tension may  be  for  up  to  2  years  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  must  consider  whether  the  company 
has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  divest  such 
Interests  and  whether  such  extension  Is  need- 
ed to  avert  a  substantial  loss.  The  House 
recedes  to  the  Senate. 

National  Bank  Preferred  Stock  Dividends. 
The  Senate  amendment  receives  the  6  per- 
cent limitation  on  national  bank  preferred 
stock  dividends. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 

Revocation  of  National  Bank  Trust  Pow- 
ers. The  Senate  amendment  grants  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  authority  to 
revoke  the  trust  powers  of  a  national  bank 
when  he  determines,  after  hearing,  that 
those  powers  are  exercised  imlawfuUy  or 
unsoundly  or  that  the  bank  has  failed  to 
exercise  Its  trust  powers  for  5  consecutive 
years.  The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 

National  Bank  Holidays.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  the  event  of  a  natural 
calamity  or  emergency  to  proclaim  a  legal 
banking  holiday  for  the  national  banks  so 
affected.  When  an  authorized  State  official 
declares  a  legal  banking  holiday,  that  day 
automatically  becomes  a  legal  holiday  for 
national  banks  within  the  State  as  well 
unless  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  spe- 
cifically countermands.  The  House  recedes 
to  the  Senate. 

Appraisal  Rights  of  Dissenting  Share- 
holders. The  Senate  amendment  allows  dis- 
senting shareholders  to  select  an  appraiser 
for  their  shares  by  majority,  rather  than 
unanimous,  vote  when  a  national  bank  In- 
tends to  convert,  merge,  or  consolidate  and 
the  resulting  bank  will  be  State-chartered. 
The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 

Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  Comp- 
troller. The  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  delegate 


any  of  his  powers.  The  House  recedes  to  the 

Senate. 

Rule-Making  Authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller. The  Senate  amendment  grants  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  authority  to 
provide  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Sui>ervlsory  Act  of  1966.  The 
House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment which  strikes  the  following  words  In 
Section  308  of  the  Senate  version  of  HJt. 
4986,  "under  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act  of  1966"  and  makes  clear 
that  the  rule-making  provision  carries  no 
authority  to  permit  otherwise  impermissible 
activities  of  national  banks  with  specific 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  McPadden 
Act  and  the  Olass-Steagall  Act. 

National  Bank  Examinations.  The  Senate 
amendment  allows  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  establish  the  timetable  for 
examination  of  national  banks  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Comptroller  to  examine  foreign 
operations  of  State  member  banks  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  House  recedes 
to  the  Senate. 

Directors'  Qualifying  Shares.  The  Senate 
amendment  amends  12  U.S.C.  72  which  re- 
quires directors  of  national  banks  to  own 
stock  in  the  bank  to  allow  such  directors  to 
own  bank  holding  company  stock  instead  of 
bank  stock  if  the  national  bank  Is  controlled 
by  a  holding  company.  The  House  recedes  to 
the  Senate. 

Investment  in  Bankers'  Banks.  The  Senate 
amendment  allows  national  banks  to  Invest 
In  the  stock  of  a  bank,  Insured  by  the  FDIC, 
owned  exclusively  by  other  banks  ( except  for 
directors'  qualifying  shares  required  by  state 
law) ,  and  engaged  exclusively  in  serving 
other  banks  or  their  officers,  directors,  or 
employees.  The  total  amount  of  stock  owned 
may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  a  national 
bank's  capital  account  and  no  national  bank 
may  own  more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting 
securities  of  such  bank.  The  House  recedes 
to  the  Senate. 

Interstate  Trust  Operations.  The  Senate 
amendment  prohibited  the  establishment, 
acquisition  and  operation  of  a  trust  com- 
pany across  state  lines  unless  the  law  of  the 
state  in  which  the  trust  company  was  located 
specifically  permitted  the  acquisition.  Inter- 
state trust  companies  in  operation  as  of 
November  1.  1979  were  grandfathered.  The 
House  receded  to  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment which  placed  a  moratorium  on  the 
direct  or  Indirect  establishment,  acquisition, 
and  operation  of  a  trust  company  across  state 
lines  until  October  1,  1981  unless  the  trust 
company  was  acquired  and  In  operation  on 
or  before  March  6,  1980. 

Formation  of  One-Bank  Holding  Com- 
panies. The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1966  to  prohibit  the  Board  of  Governors 
from  following  a  policy  regarding  applica- 
tions to  form  one-bank  heading  companies  If 
such  policy  would  result  in  the  rejection  of 
an  application  solely  because  the  transaction 
Involves  a  bank  stock  loan  with  a  repayment 
period  of  not  more  than  25  years. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Board  shall 
consider  transactions  involving  bank  stock 
loans  of  a  period  of  twelve  years  or  more  on 
a  esse  by  case  basis  and  no  such  transaction 
shall  be  approved  if  the  Board  believes  the 
safety  or  soundness  of  the  bank  may  be 
Jeopardized. 

NattoTuil  Bank  Closed  Receivership  Fund. 
The  Senate  amendment  terminates  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Closed  Receivership  Fund.  The 
House  recedes  to  the  Senate.     , 

TTTLE   Vn RECtTLATOaT    SIMPLITICATION 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  Federal 
financial  instltutl(»i  regulatory  agencies  to 
Insure  that   their  regulaticms  are   needed: 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


unanii^ous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
to: 
Michigan  (at  the  request 
) ,  for  today,  on  account 


(at   the  request   of   Mr. 
today,  on  account  of  official 


of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 


SPECIA]  i  ORDERS  GRANTED 


unanin  tous  consent,  permission  to 
Bouse,  following  the  legis- 
and  any  special  orders 
e^terea,  was  granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shumway)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Downey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  25. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  for  60  minutes, 
on  April  1. 

Mr.  Cotter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weaver),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fazio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weaver)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  to  have  his  remarks  on 
H.R.  6410  included  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  HoRTON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shumway)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Asbbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Downey)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 


Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Sharp. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  162.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  Her- 
man F.  Baca,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary; 

S.  5S1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W.  Sloat 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

S.  1187.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  counsel  for 
jurors  claiming  a  violation  by  their  employers 
of  certain  rights  guaranteed  by  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

S.  2055.  An  act  to  establish  a  reservation 
for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians 
of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 

S.  2446.  An  act  to  amend  the  patent  laws, 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  1 1  through  May  17,  1980,  as 
"National  Small  Business  Week";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  OtDce  and  ClvU  Service. 


BILLS   AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  21,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
R.  Berg; 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Swlderski;  and 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "Na- 
tional Bicycling  Day." 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bauman)  there 
were — yeas  2,  nays  1. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  25,  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  various  laws  for  preventing  the  In- 
troduction and  dissemination  of  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases,  plant  diseases,  and  plant 
pests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3842.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  violation  of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act, 
pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3843.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  bis 


review  of  the  proposed  revised  rescission  pro- 
posal, the  two  new  deferrals,  and  the  two 
revised  deferrals  of  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  the  message  from  the  President 
dated  February  20,  1980  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-270) , 
pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  and  (c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-286);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3844.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and  Fi- 
nancial Management) ,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  decision  to  effect  the  conversion  of  a 
commercial  function  from  performance  by 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  to  private 
contractors  at  Fort  Ord,  CTallf.,  Medical  De- 
partment Activity,  pursuant  to  section  806 
(a)  (2)  (A)  of  Public  Law  96-107;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3845.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  International  affairs  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

3846.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Caialrman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan, 
guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions  sup- 
ported by  Exlmbank  during  February  1980 
to  Communist  countries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3847.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's second  annual  report  on  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pair  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act  of  1977,  pursuant  to  section 
815(a)  of  the  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3848.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  his  determi- 
nation and  certification  that  downward  fluc- 
tuations In  foreign  currency  exchange  rates 
have  made  It  necessary  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  maintain  the  budgeted  level  of  op- 
erations for  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Lib- 
erty, Inc.,  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1980,  pursimnt  to  section  3  of  Public 
Law  94-350,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3849.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's  in- 
tention to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  per- 
mission to  transfer  certain  U.S.-orlgin  de- 
fense articles  to  the  Governments  of  In- 
donesia and  Ecuador,  pursuant  to  section 
3(a)  of  the  Arnw  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3850.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ctongresslonal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Oeorge  Selg- 
ntous.  and  by  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3851.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrect<w,  Defense 
Secvirlty  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
proposed  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Prance.  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
to  establish  a  NATO  cooperative  project  for 
certain  defense  systems  (Transmittal  No. 
01-80),  pursuant  to  section  27(c)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  CJommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3852.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Egypt 
(Transmittal  No.  80-50) .  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3863.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain    defense    eqiUpment    to    Australia 


(Transmittal  No.  80-47) ,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3854.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  the 
General  Counsel,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting  their  report  on  the 
Board's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
form<ition  Act  during  calendar  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3855.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welxare,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C. 
S52a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3856.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  UjS.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Ckjmmittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3857.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  ttae 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  V£.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Governmmt 
Operations. 

3858.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  review  and  revision  of  royalty  payments 
for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  for  Federal  on- 
shore and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oU  and 
gas  leases,  pursuant  to  section  602  of  PubUc 
Law  95-372;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3859.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  award 
by  the  Court  In  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indiana  v.  The  United  States.  Nos. 
113,  246,  191,  221;  to  tihe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3860.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  HealUi, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  State  compliance  with  medicaid 
utUizatlon  control  requirements,  pursuant  to 
section  1903(g)  (6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  0>mmerce. 

3861.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  the  entitles  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  entitles  en- 
gaged in  the  planning,  development,  and/or 
operation  of  migrant  health  centers,  com- 
munity health  centers,  or  any  other  centers 
for  the  delivery  of  primary  health  care,  pur- 
suant to  section  106(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
626;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conunerce. 

3862.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  Secretary's  activities  under  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Services  Act  of  1970,  and  an  eval- 
uation of  the  financial  condition  of  railroads 
which  have  outstanding  certificates  guaran- 
teed under  the  act,  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3863.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  and  operations  of  the  rail- 
road rehabilitation  and  Improvement  fund 
and  of  the  obligation  guarantee  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant,  to  section  615  of 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Ck>mmerce. 

3864.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  rail  safety  acts 
to  extend  authorization  for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3865.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Conunis- 
sloner,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  the 
reports  of  the  Trial  Commissioner  and  the 


Review  Panel  on  Congressional  Reference 
Cases  7-70  Mocatta  &  Goldsmid,  Ltd.;  Sharps, 
Pixley  Or  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Primary  Metal  it  Min- 
eral Corp.  v.  The  United  States,  pursuant  to 
28  U.8.C.  2509;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3866.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  proposed  transfers  of  property 
under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977, 
pursuant  to  section  1604(b)  of  Public  Law 
96-70;  to  the  (Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

3867.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  improve  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Meiclxant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3868.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  approved  August  8,  1972,  Public  Law 
92-367,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  maintain  and  update  perlodicaUy 
the  National  InventMy  of  Dams;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

3869.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretmry 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Matagorda  Ship 
Channel,  Tex.,  in  response  to  a  resolution  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3870.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  New  Jersey 
Coastal  Inlets  and  beaches,  Sandy  Hook  to 
Island  Beach  SUte  Park,  together  with  other 
pertinent  reports,  in  response  to  resolutions 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  House  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  secUon  2  of  PubUc 
Law  71-620;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3871.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  a  previously  submitted  prospectus 
proposing  the  construction  of  a  U.S.  court- 
house In  Madison,  Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3872.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  renewal  of  a  lease  for  space  In 
the  World  Trade  Center,  360  South  Flgueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  PubUc  BuUdings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

3873.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
IslaUon  to  establish  a  minority  business  de- 
velopment agency  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Small  Business. 

3874.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  provisions 
of  law  concerned  with  Indian  health  care; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3875.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1979  on  consumer  activities  of 
his  office  pursuant  to  section  18(f)  (6)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
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bill  to  permit  collective  nego- 

p^ofesslonal    retail    pharmacists 

prepaid  prescription  pro- 


gram adminlfltrators  and   sponsors;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
HJl.  6896.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire employers  to  Inform  their  employees 
regarding  hazards  associated  with  the  han- 
dling and  use  of  chemical  substances,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Hawkins.    Mr.    Aodabbo,    Mr.    Clat. 
Mr.  CONYE8S.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.     Fatjntkot,     Mr.    Leland.     Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  MtniPHY 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.B.  6897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  alternatives  and  work- 
site education;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
HJl.  6898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  from  requiring  motor  vehicle 
inspection  and  maintenance  vmtil  such  time 
as  each  new  motor  vehicle  is  required  to  be 
separately  tested  for  compliance  with  emis- 
sion standards  before  its  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  McCloskct,  Mr.  Biagci. 
Mr.  Sntder,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Obeb- 
STAK,  Mr.  PaiCE,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr. 
Heftel.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lowkt,  Mr. 
Clattsen,  and  Mr.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  6899.  A  bill  to  revitalize  maritime  pol- 
icy, reorganize  certain  Oovernment  agencies, 
and  reform  regulation  of  maritime  aifalrs  in 
the  United  States;   divided  and  referred  as 
follows:  titles  I,  II,  HI,  and  V  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries 
and  title  IV  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  6900.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law,  and  to  Improve  the  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  6901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  deduction 
of  any  expenditure  of  any  oil  company  for 
advertising  not  directly  related  to  the  sale  of 
products  or  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    WAXMAN    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Magxthee.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Gsamm, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  *InK- 
PHY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Cakteb)  : 
H.R.    6902.   A   bill   to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  na- 
tional research  Institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  September  3,  1980,  as 
"National  Postal  Workers'  Recognition  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  BADHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Joint  reunion  of  American  and  Japa- 
nese veterans  on  the  island  of  Iwo  JIma  on 
June  11,  1980.  as  a  national  historic  event; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EMERY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

jEfTORDS) : 

H.  Res.  618.  Resolution  to  express  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  import  fee  on  crude  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


392.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  relative 
to  extending  the  authority  provided  In  the 
Federal  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

393.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  reimbursement  to  the  States  for  the  cost 
of  certeln  Federal  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

394.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  proposed 
storage  or  dumping  of  nuclear  waste  on 
Guam  or  the  Mariana  Archipelago;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

395.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  applying  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  proposed  wind- 
fall profits  tax  to  the  repair  and  revltallza- 
tion  of  the  National  Defense  Highway  Sys- 
tem; Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  JEFPORDP  introduced  a  blU  (H.B. 
6903)  for  the  relief  of  Glanlucca  Tovini, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Chappeli,.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJl.  810:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
Stanoeland,  and  Mr.  Royjx. 

HJl.  900:  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  1600:  Mr.  Carter,  Mrs.  Snowe,  B4r. 
Clevei^nd,  Mr.  Trible.  and  Mr.  Wtdleb. 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  3609:  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Quillen,  and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

H Jl.  4205 :  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.B.  5022:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  5858:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  RoYER,  Mr.  Seiberlihg,  Mr.  Sharp. 
and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  5876:  Mr.  Ottinoer. 

H.R.  6148:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Obeestar,  and 
Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  6380 :  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  FoRO  of  SUch- 
igan,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Mavroui.es,  Mr.  Van- 
der  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  6551 :  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  6624 :  Mr.  Abdnor. 

H.R.  6632:  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Maouire,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Ottingee,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Madi- 
GAN,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Guarinx,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Whttten.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Watkins,  and  Mrs.  Speixman. 

HH.  6667:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
BuRLisoN,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Glickman,  and  Mr.  OxnwER. 

H.J.   Res.  604:    Mr.  Philup  Burton,  Mr. 


Gradison,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  296:  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Stock- 
man, Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Hinson. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

316.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Legislature,  Hauppauge,  N.Y., 
relative  to  a  peace  conference  for  Ireland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

317.  Also  petition  of  the  City  Commission, 
Margate,  Fla.,  relative  to  limiting  oil  corpo- 
rations' profits;  to  the  (Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 

follows: 

H.R.  6837 

By  Mr.  MARKS : 
—Title  IX — Rail  passenger  corridors.  On  page 
49.  after  line  21,   insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(1)  The  Buffalo-Cleveland  Corridor  (be- 
tween Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  via  Erie,  Pennsylvania) . 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Bill  Digest  Section, 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  pursuant  to 
clause  5(d)  of  House  rule  X.  Previous 
listing  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  4,  1980  (page  4529). 
Cumulative  listing  may  be  found  in  the 
Digest  of  Public  Bills  and  Resolutions. 

HJl.  6390.  January  31,  1980.  Interior  and 
Ins'iiar  Affairs;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  to  prohibit  issuance  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  construction  and  operating  permits 
unless  specified  requirements  are  met. 

Provides  fCH"  Unproved  State  and  local 
emergency  response  planning. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  Issue  a  plan  on  the 
use  of  deep  geological  repositories  for  the 
storage  of  high-level  nuclear  waste. 

Directs  States  to  establish  Nuclear  Waste 
Repository  Review  Boards. 

Provides  for  the  handling  of  low-level  nu- 
clear waste. 

Establishes  the  Nuclear  Safety  Board. 

H.R.  6391.  January  31,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available,  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
(Corporation,  emergency  operating  loans  to: 
(1)  producers  who  will  meet  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  loans,  purchases,  and  pajnnents 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
spect to  their  1980  crops;  and  (2)  producers 
of  livestock,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  and 
poultry  products  whose  farm  Income  Is  de- 
rived primarily  therefrom. 

Sets  forth  conditions,  purposes,  amounts, 
interest  rates,  and  repayment  schedules  re- 
lating to  such  loans. 

Directs  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  to  administer,  and  the 
Secretary  to  issue  necessary  regulations  for, 
this  Act. 

H.R.  6392.  January  31,  1980.  Agriciilture; 
Ways  and  Means;  Foreign  Affairs;  Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Agricultural  Governors  to: 
(1)  set  parity  prices  and  comprehensive  cost 
of  production  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities (2)  establish  a  national  production 
gckal  and  allocate  aicreage  allotments  or  mar- 
keting quotas;  (3)  establish  a  program  to 
acquire  reserve  stocks;  (4)  establish  import 
quotas  (5)  conduct  producer  referendums  on 
proposed  regulations  and  (6)  establish  and 
administer  all  agricultural  and  marketing 
programs  of  the  Federal  Govenment. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  locms  available  to  producers  of  Board- 
selected  commodities. 

H.R.  6393.  January  31,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  Individual  taxpayers  who  have  at- 
tained age  65  a  limited  income  tax  exclu- 
sion for  interest  Income  earned  by  such  tax- 
payer on  deposits  or  accounts  in  certain 
financial  institutions. 

H.R.  6394.  January  31,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Redesignates  the  United  States  Customs 
(3ourt  as  the  United  States  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade.  Expands  the  Jurisdiction 
and  powers  of  such  Court  and  sets  forth 
procedures  with  respect  to  actions  In  such 
Coiut.  Replaces  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  International  Trade,  Patents,  and  Trade- 
marks. Revises  the  appellate  procedures  in 
such  Court. 

H.R.  6395.  January  31,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  eliminate  a  prohibi- 
tion against  regular  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
above  the  GS-14  level,  accepting  employ- 
ment or  compensation  from  any  manufac- 
turer subject  to  such  Act,  for  a  period  of  12 
months  after  terminating  employment  with 
the  Commission. 

H.R.  6396.  January  31,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  individual  taxpayers  an  income  tax 
credit  for  energy  saved  during  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  the  principal  residence 
of  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  6397.  January  31,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  the  motor  fuels  excise  tax 
any  alcohol  fuel  made  from  alcohol  pro- 
duced from  coal. 

H.R.  6398.  January  31,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  and  revise 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that:  (1) 
commercial  motor  vehicles  are  safely  main- 
tained, equipped,  loaded,  and  operated;  (2) 
the  responsibilities  Imposed  upon  drivers  of 
such  vehicles  do  not  impair  a  driver's  abil- 
ity to  operate  such  vehicle  safely;  (3)  the 
physical  condition  of  such  drivers  will  be 
adequate  to  enable  them  to  drive  safely;  (4) 
the  operation  of  such  vehicles  does  not 
create  deleterious  effects  on  the  physical 
condition  of  such  drivers. 

H.R.  6j99.  January  31,  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  a  named  in- 
dividual for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6400.  January  31,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  the  maximum  rate  of  Income  tax 
for  Individuals. 

Requires  separate  computation  of  personal 
service  Income  and  non-personal  service 
(unearned)  income. 

HJR.  6401.  January  31.  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6402.  February  4,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  Increase  the  allowable  amount  of  the 
tax  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  to 
private  foundations:  (2)  except  cerUln 
grants  made  by  private  foundations  from  the 
excise  tax  on  private  foundation  taxable  ex- 


penditures: (3)  permit  the  abatement  of 
certain  tax  penalties  Imposed  on  private 
foundation:  (4)  redefine  certain  concepts 
relating  to  private  foundation  self-dealing 
and  Income  distribution  rules:  and  (6)  ex- 
clude capi*'al  gain  income  from  the  tax  on  the 
Investment  Income  of  prlvace  foundations. 

H.R.  6403.  February  4,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  level  of  price  support  on 
quota  peanuts  for  the  1980  and  1981  crops 
from  $420  per  ton  to  $502  per  ton. 

HJl.  6404.  February  4,  1980.  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits clerks  of  the  UjS.  district  courts  and 
bankruptcy  courts  to  live  within  20  mUes  of 
their  official  stations. 

H.R.  6405.  February  19,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Estab- 
lishes the  Catastrophic  Automatic  Protection 
Plan  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
voluntary  protection  to  families  for  cata- 
strophic medical  expenses. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relat- 
ing to  amounts  expended  for  medical  care. 

Amends  title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to,  among  other  things.  In- 
crease certain  benefits. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  conduct  certain  studies  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

H.R.  6406.  February  5,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Revises  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  regarding  status,  Jurisdic- 
tion, membership,  organization,  procedure, 
and  administration  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

Provides  for  Supreme  Court  review  of  such 
Court's  decisions. 

Eliminates  mandatory  review  by  the  Courts 
of  Military  Review  and  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  of  sentences  affecting  general  or  flag 
officers. 

HH.  6407.  February  5,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Women's 
Rights  National  Historical  Park  in  Seneca 
Palls,  New  York,  to  preserve  historical  and 
cultural  sites  and  structures  associated  with 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 
for  women. 

Establishes  the  Women's  Rights  National 
Historical  Park  Advisory  Commission. 

H.R.  6408.  February  5,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  program  for  making  di- 
rect loans  to  veterans  for  solar  energy  sys- 
tems and  other  energy  conservation  improve- 
ments. 

H.R.  6409.  February  5,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Provides  that  a  member  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  is 
eligible  for  both  retired  pay  based  on  non- 
regular  service  as  a  Reserve  and  retainer  pay 
based  on  regular  service  shall  be  entitled  to 
whichever  pay  is  more  favorable  to  such 
member. 

H.R.  6410.  February  5,  1980.  Oovernment 
Operations.  Establishes  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Information  Policy  to  provide  overall 
direction  for  Federal  Information  collection 
and  management  policies. 

Specifies  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  with  respect  to  such  policies.  Re- 
quires the  Director  to  develop  a  schedule 
for  eliminating  duplicative  Government  In- 
formation collection  requests.  Requires 
agencies  to  assess  the  paperwork  burden  of 
their  coUectlon  activities. 

Establishes  the  Federal  Information  Loca- 
tor Systeim  to  serve  as  an  authoritative 
register  of  all  information  collection  re- 
quests. 

HJl.  6411.  February  5,  1980.  JudlcUry. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
require  addi'ional  prison  sentences  for  any- 
one using  o:  carrying  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  )f  a  felony  which  may  be  pros- 
ecuted in  Fee  eral  court. 

H.R.  6412.  February  5,  1980.  Science  and 
Technology,  /-uthorizes  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
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Pet  ruary  5,  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
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tlon  solely  because  he  or  she  is  separated 
from  the  National  Guard. 

Declares  that  military  membership  shall 
not  be  a  qualification  for  any  position  of  a 
National  Guard  technician. 

H.R.  6427.  February  5,  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  payment  of  the  costs 
of  transporting  the  remains,  dependents,  and 
effects  of  a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while 
performing  official  duties:  (1)  outside  the 
continental  United  States  if  the  employee's 
home  is  within  the  continental  United 
States;  or  (2)  in  any  area  other  than  the 
United  States.  State,  territory,  or  possession 
outside  the  continental  United  States  where 
the  employee's  home  is  located. 

H.R.  6428.  February  5,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish land  diversion  payment  programs  for 
the  1980  crops  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Requires,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
such  payments,  that  grain  producers  devote 
to  approved  conservation  uses,  an  amount 
of  cropland  not  less  than  a  percentage  of 
their  1980  crop  planted  acreage  (15  percent 
for  com  and  10  percent  for  wheat). 

H.R.  6429.  February  5,  1980.  Small  Busi- 
ness; Judiciary.  Amends  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  to  direct  the  Office  of 
Advocacy  within  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration to  assist  the  Attorney  General, 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  to  facilitate  relief 
afforded  to  small  businesses  under  such  Act. 

Authorizes  the  payment  of  fees  and  other 
expenses  to  prevaUing  parties  In  administra- 
tive adjudications  and  civil  actions  brought 
by  or  against  the  United  States  in  certain 
circumstances. 

H.R.  6430.  February  5,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Extends  the  period  of  time 
within  which  the  general  management  plan 
for  the  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
shall  be  developed. 

H.R.  6431.  February  5,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  older  Americans  in  recognition  of 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  the  proposed  1982  World  Assembly  on 
Aging. 

H.R.  6432.  February  5,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  title  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty located  In  Lane  County.  Oregon,  to 
persons  who  were  deprived  of  title  as  a 
result  of  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

H.R.  6433.  February  5.  1980.  Judiciary 
Directs  that  an  Immigrant  visa  be  issued  to 
a  named  individual  for  admittance  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  6434.  February  5.  1980.  Judiciary 
Authorizes  a  named  Individual  to  be  natural- 
ized under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

H.R.  6435.  February  6.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  XVI  (Supplemental 
Security  Income)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  earnings  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  an  Individual's  eli- 
gibility for  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  and  in  computing  the  amount  of 
such  benefits. 

H.R.  6436.  February  6.  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Changes  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Treasixry  of  the  United  States  to  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1  of  each  year  and  ending 
on  June  30  of  the  following  year. 

H.R.  6437.  February  6.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Arthritis,  Me- 
tabolism, and  Digestive  Diseases  relating  to 
arthritis.    Makes    certain    revisions    in    the 


membership  of  the  National  Arthritis  Ad- 
visory Board. 

H.R.  6438.  February  6,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project. 

H.R.  6439.  February  6,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  Individuals  age  65  or  older  to  ex- 
clude certain  amounts  of  Income  from  gross 
income.  Reaffirms  the  nontaxablllty  of  social 
security  benefits. 

H.R.  6440.  February  6,  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Establishes  priorities  In  the  payment  of 
claims  against  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

H.R.  6441.  February  6,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Increases  the  rates  of  veterans'  com- 
pensation for:  (1)  wartime  disability  com- 
pensation; (2)  additional  compensation  for 
dependents;  and  (3)  clothing  allowances 
paid  to  certain  disabled  veterans. 

Increases  the  rates  of  veterans'  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for:  (1)  a  sur- 
viving spouse;  (2)  surviving  children;  and 
(3)  supplemental  children's  benefits. 

H.R.  6442.  February  6,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exclude  certain  amounts  of  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  foreign  Investment  com- 
pany stock  from  treatment  as  ordinary 
Income. 

H.R.  6443.  February  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  to: 
(1)  acquire,  construct,  or  improve  correc- 
tional facilities;  or  (2)  Improve  programs 
and  practices  in  correctional  facilities. 

H.R.  6444.  February  6,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Requires  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  establish  a  pilot 
program  of  designing  and  constructing  build- 
ings to  withstand  nuclear  explosions. 

H.R.  6445.  February  6.  1980.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
to  conduct  a  study  comparing  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  in  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  factory-built  houses  with  onslte-built 
houses. 

H.R.  6446.  February  6.  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  officials,  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  feasibility  of  adding  high  occupancy  ve- 
hicle lanes  to  specified  freeways  in  southern 
California. 

H.R.  6447.  February  6,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Repeals  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

HR.  6448.  February  6,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Interifti  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  dividends  received  by  in- 
dividuals. 

H.R.  6449.  February  6,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  continue  directed 
service  over  specified  lines  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  and  sets  forth  other  measures  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  portions  of  such 
railroad. 

H.R.  6450.  February  6,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  reduce  Individual  and  corporate  In- 
come tax  rates;  (2)  increase  the  amount  of 
the  zero  bracket  amount  for  individual  tax- 
payers; (3)  allow  an  income  tax  credit  for 
the  payment  of  social  security  taxes  and  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures  In- 
curred in  connection  with  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness; (4)  revise  rules  for  determining  the 
useful  life  of  a  small  business  depreciable 
asset;  and  (5)  raise  capitalization  limits  on 
smaU  business  corporations  with  respect  to 
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the  treatment  of  loss  on  the  sale  of  small 
business  stock  as  ordinary  loss. 

H.R.  6451.  February  6,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  highway 
safety  program  to  require  all  trucks  using 
public  roads  to  have  installed  and  use  a  road 
speed  governor  limiting  the  speed  of  such 
trucks  to  56  miles  per  hour. 

HR.  6452.  February  6,  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Requires,  under  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act,  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  pay  Interest  at  an  annual  rate 
of  at  least  12  percent  on  any  payment  which 
is  overdue  by  more  than  30  days  on  a  con- 
tract with  a  small  business  concern. 

H.R.  6453.  February  6,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  rate  of  duty  that 
may  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  sugar  imports. 

HR.  6454.  February  6,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  named 
individual  in  lieu  of  an  award  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  such  individual. 

H.R.  6455.  February  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  individual's  disabilities  to  be 
service-connected  disabilities  and  authorizes 
compensation  to  such  individual  In  satis- 
faction of  any  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  such  individual. 

H.R.  6456.  February  7,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  permit  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials  into 
navigable  waters  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  improvements  to  currently 
serviceable  structures  and  flood  control 
projects. 

H.R.  6457.  February  7.  1980.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Permits  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  for  roadway 
expansion. 

H.R.  6458.  February  7.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Provides  that  commissions  re- 
ceived by  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives barbershop  shall  be  treated  the 
same  as  basic  pay  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes. 

H.R.  6459.  February  7,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  to 
entitle  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
the  minimum  allotment  of  assistance  to 
States  in  placing  into  effect  systems  to  pro- 
tect and  advocate  the  rights  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities. 

H.R.  6460.  February  7.  1980.  Government 
Operations;  Small  Business.  Establishes 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
the  Administrative  Information  Management 
Office.  Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
establish  a  means  of  assessing  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  paperwork  reduction  efforts 
with  respect  to  small  business  enterprises. 
H.R.  6461.  February  7.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Act. 
with  respect  to  estate  taxes,  to  reduce  the 
value  of  any  Jointly  held  interest  in  a  dece- 
dent's gross  e-state  by  up  to  50  percent  (not 
to  exceed  $500,000)  of  any  real  or  tangible 
property  devoted  to  use  as  a  farm  or  to  use 
In  any  other  trade,  or  business,  where  the 
decedent's  spouse  and/or  children  mate- 
rially participated  in  the  operation  of  such 
farm,  trade,  or  business. 

H.R.  6462.  February  7.  1980.  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Na- 
tional Productivity  Council  and  the  National 
Productivity  Council  Advisory  Board. 

H.R.  6463.  February  7.  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  require  that 
relocation  benefits  be  made  available  to  all 
persons  displaced  by  the  commencement  of 
a  Federal  or  Federally  assisted  project  by  the 


head  of  the  Federal  agency  administering  or 
financing  such  assistance.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  an  agency  which  shall  es- 
tablish a  single  uniform  set  of  regulations 
and  procedures  for  implementation  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  States,  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  other  recipients  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. Requires  such  agency  annually  to 
adjust  for  Inflation  in  housing  costs. 

H.R.  6464.  February  7,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  to  the  Michigan  Job  Development 
Authority  (a  Michigan  public  corporation) 
the  lands  and  improvements  comprising  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling 
Heights,  Macomb  County,  Michigan. 

HR.  6465.  February  7,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  with  respect  to  coal  mines  de- 
velopment. 

H.R.  6466.  February  7.  1980.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  State  im- 
plementation plans  for  meeting  the  national 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  pro- 
vide for  periodic  inspection  and  testing  of 
motor  vehicles. 

H.R.  6467.  February  7,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  with  respect  to  loan  levels  applicable 
to  certain  commodities  when  commercial  ex- 
port sales  of  such  commodities  are  termi- 
nated by  a  member  of  the  execuUve  branch 
of  the  Government. 

H.R.  6468.  February  7.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  Reyes 
Syndrome  Coordinating  Committee  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  for  a  three-year  project 
to  establish  two  comprehensive  Reyes  syn- 
drome diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 

HR.  6469.  February  7,  1980.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  named  individual  for  legal 
services  performed  on  behalf  of  the  United 

H.R.  6470.  February  7,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  award  the  Legion 
of  Merit  to  a  named  Individual  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  service  In  the  United 
States  Army,  notwithstanding  any  time  limi- 
tations prescribed  by  law  or  regulation. 

H.R.  6471.  February  7.  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Issuance  of  a  visa  to  a  named 
individual  for  permanent  residence  In  the 
United  States  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  6472.  Peoruary  11,  1980.  Interstate 
and  Ftorelgn  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  State 
Implementation  plans  for  meeting  the  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
provide  for  periodic  inspection  and  testing 
of  motor  vehicles,  unless  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  es- 
tablishes separate  Inspection  and  testing  of 
each  new  motor  vehicle  before  the  vehicle  Is 
sold  by  the  manufacturer. 

H.R.  6473.  February  11.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Prohibits  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  or  a  person  holding  Federal  office 
to  use  contributed  funds  to  pay  personal  ex- 
penses or  expenses  of  that  office. 

H.R.  6474.  February  11,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
Amends  title  XI  (General  Provisions)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  abolish  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
which  were  established  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

H.R.  6475.  February  11,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act  to  prohibit:  (1)  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  appointing  specified  per- 
sons to  the  Cotton  Board;  and  (2)  spec- 
ified uses  of  funds  or  information  by  the 
Board   or   a  cotton   producer   organization 


tinder  such  Act,  or  the  use  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  others. 

HJl.  6476.  February  11,  1980.  Appropria- 
tions. Rescinds,  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  specified  levels  of 
budget  authority  contained  in  the  message 
of  the  President  of  January  28.  1980  (H.  Doc. 
96-259). 

HR.  6477.  February  11,  1980.  Appropria- 
tions. Rescinds,  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  specified  levels  of 
budget  authority  contained  in  the  message 
of  the  President  of  January  28,  1980  (H.  Doc. 
96-259). 

H.R.  6478.  February  11.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  to  provide  that  the  words  "oU 
and  gas"  shall  embrace  all  hydrocarbons.  In- 
cluding native  asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid 
bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock,  but  excluding 
gllsonlte  and  those  hydrocarbons  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine  to 
lease  as  coal  or  oil  shale,  and  the  word  "gas" 
also  Includes  all  naturally  occurring  gases, 
except  helium  and  geothermal  steam. 

H.R.  6479.  February  U.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  venue  provisions  of  Federal  law 
with  respect  to  environmental  litigation  and 
appeals  from  agency  actions  relating  to  the 
environment. 

H.R.  6480.  February  11,  1980.  Education 
and  Labor.  Repeals  specified  administrative 
provisions  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  which  provided  for:  (1)  the  availability 
of  reliable  and  comparative  data  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  finance  both 
public  and  nonpublic:  (2)  the  conduct  of 
studies  to  analyze  trends  and  problems  affect- 
ing such  finance;  (3)  the  development  of 
reconmiendations  for  Federal  policies  to  im- 
prove the  equity  and  efficiency  of  Federal 
and  State  systems  for  raising  and  distribut- 
ing revenues  to  support  such  education:  and 
(4)  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Panel 
on  Financing  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education. 

H.R.  6481.  February  11.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  requirements  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relating  to  acre- 
age limitations,  equivalency,  and  residency. 
Provides  for  validation  of  repayment  con- 
tracts and  written  representations. 

H.R.  6482.  February  11.  1980  Judiciary.  Re- 
lieves a  certain  individual  of  all  liability  to 
the  United  States  for  a  specified  amount 
claimed  to  have  been  overpaid  to  him  pur- 
suant to  misinformation  received  by  such 
individual  from  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
H.R.  6483.  February  12.  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices: Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Amends  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  with 
respect  to  excess  profits  controls  on  defense 
contracts  during  time  of  war. 

H.R.  6484.  Februan-  12,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Provides  that  the  repeal  of  the  earn- 
ings limitation  under  title  n  (Old  Age,  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  individuals  age  70 
and  older,  scheduled  to  take  effect  In  1982, 
shall  Instead  become  effective  immediately. 
H.R.  6485.  February  12,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  set 
new  loan  and  purchase  levels  for  the  1979 
through  1981  crops  for  wheat,  com,  cotton, 
and  soybeans. 

Prohibits  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion from  selling  from  its  wheat  or  feed 
grain  stocks  at  less  than  specified  price 
levels,  under  specified  conditions. 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  require 
specified  quantities  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  be  distributed  tmder  food  relief 
programs. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 
(1)  set  specified  price  support  levels  when- 
ever export  sales  are  suspended  to  any  coun- 
try: (2)  implement  cropland  set-aside  pro- 
grams. 

HJl.    6486.   February    12,    1980.    Veterans' 
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February   12.    1980.    Ways   and 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

incohie  tax  deduction  to  high  In- 

b\  slness   enterprises   for   con- 

tHelr  product  liability  loss  re- 

Febtuary  12.  1980.  Judiciary.  Re- 
fee  which  a  party  must  pay 
civil  action  In  Federal  dis- 
S60  to  S30. 

12.   1980.   Appropria- 

a  supplemental  approprla- 

Envi^onmental  Protection  Agency 

of  the  City  of  Bainbrldge. 


'  recaptui  Ed 
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February  12,  1980.  Ways  and 
quotas  on  the  importation 
and   trucks  for   a   five-year 


Pet  ruary 


Felruary 


Inte  rest 


appll  :abl 


12.  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
:ertaln  construction  at  mlll- 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 

12.    1980.   Ways   and 
the  internal  Revenue  Code 
low-income  rental  housing 
the  amortization  require- 
to  real  property  construc- 
and  taxes;    (2)    reduce 
period    for   such   interest 
e    to   residential   rental 
pfcrmlt   accelerated   deprecla- 
resldentitd  rental  property; 
low  and  moderate  Income 
for   preferential   tax   treat- 
'  depreciation. 

12.  1980  Armed  Serv- 

I  pproprlatlons  for  fiscal  year 

procurement  and  related 


Pel  ruary 


Fei^ary    12,    1980.    Education 

ds    the    National    School 

schools  or  school  systems 

sktlsfied  with  the  minimum 

requirements  provided  by  such 

p4rtlclpate  in  a  nutritionally 

plogram. 

reqi  ilrements  which  a  school  or 

m  1st  fulfill  to  qualify  for  the 

sui^rlor  program, 

an  additional  payment  of 

Aiperlor   lunch    be   paid   to 

systems   which   opt   and 

In   the   nutritionally 


incl  jsion 


piogram, 
Feb  ruary 
Con  merce. 


12,    1980.    Interstate 
Amends  the  Federal 


Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations and  to  prohibit  any  employer 
railroad  from  discharging  or  discriminating 
against  any  employee  who  seeks  or  becomes 
Involved  in  an  enforcement  action  against 
such  railroad  or  who  refuses  to  work  in  an 
area  which  he  determines  to  present  an  im- 
minent danger  to  his  health  and  safety, 

H.R.  6498.  February  12,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  excluae  from  gross  income  Interest 
income  received  by  a  seller  of  agricul- 
tural land  pursuant  to  an  Insured  loan 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  which  is  extended  to  certain 
new  farmers  or  ranchers, 

H.R.  6499.  February  12,  1980,  Judiciary: 
Rules.  Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  to  revise  provisions  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers,  deailers,  and  Im- 
porters of  firearms  and  anununition  and 
prohibited  activities  concerning  firearms. 

Repeals  title  VII  (Unlawful  Possession  or 
Receipt  of  Firearms)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  6500.  February  12,  1980.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  exempt  dredging 
operations  carried  out  or  required  by  any 
governmental  entity  for  the  processing  or 
disposal  of  waste  from  coverage  under  such 
Act. 

H.R.  6501.  February  12.  1980.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  named  individual  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  relating  to  his  arrest  and  prosecution 
which  resulted  in  a  directed  verdict  for  such 
individual. 

H.R.  6502.  February  12,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  named  individual  to  be  entitled  to  a 
survivor  annuity. 

H.R.  6603.  February  13,  1980.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Small  Business. 
Preempts  certain  State  usury  laws  as  they 
apply  to  loans  of  federally  insured  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions, 
mortgagees  under  Federal  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs,  and  small  business  invest- 
ment companies.  Establishes  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  such  loans.  Precludes  specified  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  raising  rights  and 
defenses  under  State  usury  laws. 

H.R.  6504.  February  13.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  National  Heritage  pro- 
gram and  an  Historic  Preservation  Program. 
Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister a  National  Register  of  Natural  Areas. 
Directs  the  Secretary  to  expand  and  adminis- 
ter the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Renames  the  Advisory  Coimcll  on  Historic 
Preservation  the  Council  on  Heritage 
Conservation. 

H.R.  6505.  February  13.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Repeals  the  Federal  re- 
quirement on  Incremental  pricing  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

H.R.  6606,  February  13.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  any  refiner,  producer,  or  marketer 
of  motor  fuel:  (1)  within  six  months  after 
enactment  from  operating,  acquiring,  or  con- 
trolling, either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
service  stations;  and  (2)  within  two  years 
after  enactment  from  owning  or  controlling 
any  interest  in  a  service  station.  Sets  forth 
penalties  for  violations  of  this  Act, 

H.R,  6507.  February  13,  1980,  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
require  annual  cost-of-living  adjustments 
in  individual  and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates  and  in  the  estate  and  gift  tax  rates.  Re- 
quires annual  increases  in  the  specified 
amount  bases  of  certain  excise  taxes. 

H.R.  6508.  February  13.  1980.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  arrangements  for  obtaining  referrals  to 
employment  opportunities  from  various 
agencies  and  organizations  for  individuals 
aged  eighteen  or  older  who  have  been  unem- 


ployed for  not  less  than  eight  weeks  preced- 
ing the  date  of  application  for  employment 
assisted  under  this  Act, 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  supple- 
mental employment  opportunities  in  connec- 
tion with  authorized  agency  financial  assist- 
ance programs,  including  specified  activities. 
Directs  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  use  specified  funds  available  under  this 
Act  to  establish  supplemental  employment 
opportunities  in  agencies  which  demonstrate 
the  capacity  to  promptly  use  such  funds  for 
labor  Intensive  employment  programs. 

H.R.  6509.  February  13,  1980.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Establishes  In 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing: (1)  the  purchase  and  InstaUation 
of  solar  energy  systems  and  energy  conserv- 
ing improvements  in  residential  and  small 
business  buildings;  and  (2)  solar  energy 
programs  undertaken  by  nonprofit  groups. 

H.R.  6510.  February  13,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  to  permit  a  State 
to  modify  its  coverage  agreement  to  exclude 
election  officials  and  workers  whose  remu- 
neration is  less  than  S300.  Authorizes  a  State 
to  make  such  exclusion  effective  in  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  delivery  of  its 
modification  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services, 

H.R.  6511.  February  13,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  the  Federal 
BuUdlng  at  75  High  Street  in  Morgantown. 
West  Virginia,  as  the  Harley  O.  Staggers 
Federal  Building, 

H.R,  6512.  February  13,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
end  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  taxation  of  any 
title  II  benefits. 

H.R.  6513.  February  13,  1980,  District  of 
Columbia;  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Establishes  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Region  Study  Commission  to  study  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  or  appropriate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  Maryland 
to  enter  into  an  Interstate  compact  to  es- 
tablish a  single  intergovernmental  authority 
to  coordinate,  finance,  and  manage  the  pro- 
vision of  mass  transportation,  air  quality 
control,  water,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  sewer 
services  (or  any  combination  of  services)  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  region, 

H.R.  6514.  February  13, 1980,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978  to  prohibit  specified  powerplants 
from  using  petroleum  and  natural  gas  as 
their  primary  energy  source.  Limits  the 
availability  of  certain  exemptions  under  such 
Act,  Authorizes  a  grant  program  and  a  tax 
deduction  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  defray  the  cost  of  conversions  to  alternate 
fuels. 

H.R.  6515.  February  13,  1980,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Fund  for  Panama  Canal 
Commission  expenses  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Emergency  Fund, 

H.R.  6516.  February  13,  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  from  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Conunlsslon  Fund  for  Panama 
Canal  Commission  expenses,  the  Panama 
Canal  Emergency  Fund,  and  other  specified 
expenses, 

HJi.  6517.  February  13,  1980,  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  for  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  the  individual  Income  tax  rates,  the 
zero  bracket  amount,  minimum  filing  re- 
quirements, and  the  $1,000  personal  tax 
exemption, 

H.R.  6518.  February  13,  1980.  Government 
Operations;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Revises  Information  practices  In  the 
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insurance  Indtistry  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
individuals, 

HJI.  6519,  February  13.  1980.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Provides 
for  the  economic  protection  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  such  purchase, 

H.R.  6520.  February  13.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  requirements  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relating  to  acre- 
age limitations,  equivalency,  and  residency. 
Provides  for  validation  ot  repayment  con- 
tracts and  written  representations. 

H.R.  6521.  February  13.  1980.  Agricultiu*: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  Science 
and  Technology.  Establishes  the  National 
Science  Council  to  decide  questions  of  scien- 
tific fact  which  arise  In  agency  adjudications 
involving  the  restriction  use  of  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  primarily  used  In  food 
production,  processing,  or  marketing  and 
which  may  be  harmful  to  human  health, 

H.R.  6622.  February  13,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  title  IV  (Na- 
tional Research  Institutes)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  set  forth  uniform  au- 
thority for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  institutes. 

H.R.  6523.  February  13,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Act  to  raise  the  limit  on  secured  storage 
facility  construction  or  remodeling  loans  and 
to  change  the  basis  for  estimating  the  size 
of  facilities  for  which  such  loans  are  made. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
raise  the  loan  and  purchase  levels  for  the 
1979  through  1981  crops  of  corn. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  and  purchases  available  for  the 
1979  crop  of  feed  grains  to  otherwise  ineli- 
gible producers,  under  specified  conditions. 
H.R,  6524.  February  13,  1980.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease the  solar  energy  and  energy  conserva- 
tion loan  authorizations  for  small  business 
concerns, 

H.R.  6625.  February  13.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor;  Ways  and  Means.  Establishes  Federal 
disclosure  requirements  and  fiduciary  stand- 
ards for  certain  State  and  local  government 
retirement  plans. 

Amends  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  to  establish  the  Employee  Bene- 
fit Administration  as  an  Independent  execu- 
tive agency  to  administer  employee  benefit 
plan  laws. 

H.R.  6626.  February  13,  1980,  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H,R.  6527.  February  13,  1980.  Judiciary,  Au- 
thorizes a  named  individual  to  be  classified 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act, 

H.R.  6528.  February  19, 1980,  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (formerly,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
from  promulgating  a  proposed  rule  applica- 
ble to  vitamin  and  mineral  products  for  over- 
the-counter  human  use  published  on  March 
16.  1979,  or  from  taking  any  other  action 
which  would  have  the  same  effect  as  such 
proposed  rule. 

H.R.  6529.  February  19,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  qualify  business  property  located  In  areas 
of  high  unemployment  for  an  additional  In- 
vestment tax  credit, 

H,R,  6530,  February  19,  1980,  House  Ad- 
ministration, Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  using  funds  received  as 
contributions  to  pay  personal  expenses, 

H.R,  6531.  February  19,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  the  Federal 
building  In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  as  the 
Mlnton-Capehart  Federal  Building, 


H,R.  6532.  February  19.  1980,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology. 
Establishes  an  Interagency  committee  and  an 
advisory  council  to  examine  and  investigate 
the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  fall- 
out and  requires  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
to  reduce  such  fallout, 

H.R.  6533.  February  19,  1980,  Judiciary,  Es- 
tablishes procedxires  for  the  marketing  of  In- 
ventions arising  from  federally-supported  re- 
search and  development  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  small  business  firms, 

H.R.  6634.  February  19,  1980,  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Professional  Scholarship 
Program. 

H,R,  6635.  February  19. 1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  through  fiscal  year  1986. 

H.R.  6536.  Pebniary  19.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  to  be  a  veteran 
who  served  on  active  duty  dvirlng  WW  n  for 
the  same  period  of  time  as  her  deceased  htis- 
band  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ellgl- 
blUty  for  certain  veterans'  benefits. 

Hit.  6537.  February  19,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  classification  of  a  named  In- 
dividvial  as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

HJI.  6638.  February  19.  1980,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  termi- 
nated oil  and  gas  lease  previously  owned  by 
a  named  Individual. 

HJI.  6639.  February  20,  1980,  Eiducatlon 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (06HA)  to  provide 
a  partial  exemption  from  OSHA  regulation 
for  certain  workplaces  with  good  safety 
reoMds. 

H,R,  6540,  February  20.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means,  Authorizes  States  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
emergency  compensation  payments  for  spec- 
ified emergency  benefits  periods  to  Indi- 
viduals who  have  exhausted  all  other  un- 
employment compensation  sources. 

Directs  the  Secreitary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  payments  to  States  In  amounts,  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  emergency  compensation  paid 
to  Individuals  by  the  States  pursuant  to  such 
agreements. 

H.R.  6641.  February  20,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibits  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  and  practices  of  household  goods 
carriers. 

Provides  for  the  fair,  timely,  and  inexpen- 
sive resolution  of  household  goods  shipper 
disputes, 

H.R.  6542.  February  20,  1980.  Agrlcultiu-e. 
Amends  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  to  delete  the  requirement  of  a  deter- 
mination of  short  supply  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  set  loan  levels  for 
agricultural  commodities,  the  export  of 
which  has  been  suspended, 

H,R.  6643.  February  20,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  system  of  accelerated  capital 
cost  recovery  for  investment  In  business  fa- 
cilities and  equipment. 

HJI,  6644,  February  20,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  reduce  corporate  Income  taxes;  (2) 
expand  eligibility  for  small  business  deferral 
of  estate  tax  payments;  (3)  eliminate  the 
SlOO.OOO  celling  for  used  property  eligible  for 
the  Investment  tax  credit;  and  (4)  allow  a 
tax  credit  for  Investment  In  small  business 
incentive  stock, 

HJI.  6646,  February  20,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  appointment 
of  any  member  of  the  Conunlsslon  on  Execu- 
tive. Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1984. 

HJI,  6646,  February  20,  1980,  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  ee- 


tabliab  a  program  of  grants  to  ^plicant 
States  for  programs  to:  (1)  Identify  women 
who  received  dletbylstUbestrol  (EffiS)  wbUe 
pregnant  and  the  children  of  such  women; 
(2)  establish  a  voluntary  registry  of  such 
women  and  children  to  help  Inform  them  of 
medical  data,  available  assistance,  and  foi- 
lowup  care;  (3)  provide  periodic  screening 
for  cancer  related  to  such  drugs;  and  (4) 
provide  information  to  health  professions 
personnel. 

Limits  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  to 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

HJI.  6547.  February  20,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral banking  laws  to  prohibit  any  differential 
between  the  interest  rates  payable  on  newly 
authorized  or  modified  accounts  in  banks 
and  thrift  institutions  without  congressional 
approval.  Extends  the  authority  to  set  maxi- 
mum Interest  rates  under  Regulation  Q  until 
1985.  Expands  the  powers  of  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Requires  federally  In- 
sured associations  to  meet  specified  liquidity 
requirements.  Expands  the  investment  au- 
thority of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  and 
authorizes  such  banks  to  take  deposits  from 
any  source.  Increases  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance. 

H.R.  6548.  February  20,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  give  preference  In  employ- 
ment in  certain  positions  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  qualified  disabled  veterans 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

HJI.  6649.  February  20,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means,  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures to  upgrade  certain  railroad  property, 

HJI.  6660.  February  20.  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  location  of  foreign  government 
and  international  organization  offices  within 
a  specified  area  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  de- 
velop, In  coordination  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  (GSA),  or  to  ex- 
change, as  well  as  sell  or  lease,  property  in 
such  area  for  such  purpose.  Increases  the 
specified  area,  available  for  such  purpose. 

H,R,  6561.  February  20.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  eliminate  employer  payment  of  social  se- 
curity taxes  as  a  criterion  for  determining 
whether  the  employer  discriminates  against 
low-paid  employees  in  providing  pension 
benefits. 

HJI.  6652.  February  20,  1980.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  a  ^jedfled 
road  between  Ekalaka  and  Alzada.  Montana, 
as  a  route  on  the  Federal  aid  secondary  sys- 
tem. Directs  the  Federal  government  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  o<  the  construction  casta 
for  such  highway. 

HJt.  6563.  February  30,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Extends  death  ben^t  coverage  under  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  emergency  medical 
vehicle  workers. 

HJt.  6554.  Febi-uary  20,  1980.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Ccwnmerce  for 
specified  maritime-related  expenses  for  fiscal 
ye'ars  1981  and  1982. 

H.R.  6565.  February  20,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  au- 
thorize a  Federal  coxut  to  place  an  individ- 
ual charged  with  a  criminal  offense  under  a 
program  of  community  supervision  In  Ilea  of 
prosecution. 

H.R.  6666,  February  20,  1980,  Science  and 
Technology,  Makes  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
eligible  for  the  National  Medal  of  Science 
award, 

HJt,  6557.  February  20,  1980.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Designates  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  located  at  1500  Weiss  Street, 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  as  the  "Aleda  E.  Lute 
Veterans'  Hospital." 

HJt.  6658.  February  30,  1980.  Armed  Sarr- 
Ices.  Increases  the  monthly  subslatence  al> 
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Permits  States  to  use  Federal  low-level 
waste  disposal  facilities  for  a  transitional 
period  prior  to  the  establishment  of  State- 
operated  facilities. 

H.R.  6571.  February  22,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
exempt  from  duty  during  a  specified  period 
the  cost  to  a  United  States  vessel  of  fish  net 
and  netting  purchased  or  repaired  in  Pan- 
ama. 

H.R.  6672.  February  22,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  to  prohibit  any  Federal 
official  from  undertaking  reconnaissance 
studies  of  any  plan  for  Importation  of  water 
Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

H.R.  6573.  February  22,  1960.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  a  bonus  payment  of  $10,000 
for  each  veteran  of  World  War  I. 

H.B.  6574.  February  22,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Repeals  the  requirement,  under  title 
II  (Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance) of  the  Social  Security  Act,  that  the 
amount  of  monthly  OSADI  t>eneflts  payable 
to  a  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  such  spouse  or  surviving 
spoxise  receives  in  monthly  payments  from 
a  Federal  or  State  pension  fund. 

H.R.  6575.  February  22,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  specify 
prohibited  activities  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  use  of  a  polygraph  examina- 
tion on  behalf  of  an  employer  engaged  In 
business  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  6576.  February  22.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  SocIeJ  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  to  $750  the  amoimt  of 
the  lump-sum  death  payment  allowed  there- 
under. In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose 
estate  is  valued  at  $5,000  or  less. 

H.R.  6577.  February  22,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service;  Judiciary.  Directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  specify,  in  the  tabu- 
lation of  total  population  by  States  as  re- 
quired for  the  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  to  be  completed  within 
nine  months  after  the  decennial  census  date, 
the  number  of  aliens  in  each  State.  Includ- 
ing a  separate  accounting  of  those  aliens  not 
lawfully  present  In  the  United  States. 

Provides  that  such  illegal  aliens  not  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  such  apportionment. 

H.R.  6578.  February  22,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  an  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 

H.R.  6579.  February  22.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  specify 
prohibited  activities  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  use  of  a  polygraph  examina- 
tion on  behalf  of  an  employer  engaged  in 
business  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  6580.  February  22.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  permit  limited  offerings  of  the 
seourltiee  of  small  issuers  without  registra- 
tion. Exempts  certain  resales  of  such  securi- 
ties from  registration. 

H.R.  6681.  February  22.  1980.  Agriculture; 
Foreign  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  piirchase  wheat  held  under  the 
producer  storage  program  for  donation  for 
international  assistance  purposes  determined 
by  the  President. 

Directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  purchase,  and  sell  only  at  specified  prices, 
specified  U.S.  grain  embargoed  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Establishes  a  land  diversion  payment  pro- 
gram for  the  1980  crops  of  wheat,  com.  and 
feed  grains. 

Provides  for:  ( 1 )  partial  eligibility  for  1979 
com  crop  price  support  loans;  (2)  fewer  re- 
strictions on  Corporation  sales  of  corn  for 
alcohol  feedstock;  (3)  specified  loan  levels 
when  agricultural  export  sales  are  suspected; 
and  (4)  minimum  international  food  dona- 
tions. 

H.R.  6682.  February  22.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insulsir  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  title  to  certain  real  property 


located  in  Lane  Coimty,  Oregon,  to  persons 
who  were  deprived  of  title  as  a  result  of  an 
inaccurate  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

H.R.  6583.  February  22,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  classification  of  a  named  in- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6584.  February  22.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  named  individual  to  be  the  natu- 
ral-born alien  child  of  a  named  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  6585.  February  25.  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1977  to  extend  the  deadline  by  which  the 
President  must  transmit  a  reorganization 
plan  to  Congress  in  order  for  that  plan  to 
take  effect. 

H.R.  6586.  February  25.  1980.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
President  to  present.  In  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress, specially  struck  gold  medals  to  Eric 
Heiden  and  the  American  Hockey  Team  for 
their  victories  at  the  1980  winter  Olympics. 

H.R.  6587.  February  25.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  to  prohibit  the  export  of  goods,  the 
sales  of  which  are  prohibited  or  restricted 
in  the  United  States  pursuant  to  specified 
public  health  and  safety  laws,  unless  speci- 
fied conditions  are  met. 

H.R.  6588.  February  26.  1980.  Intelligence. 
Sets  forth  comprehensive  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  intelligence  activities  by  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  intelligence  com- 
munity, under  the  direction  and  review  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Directs  the  President  to  appoint  an  In- 
telligence Oversight  Board. 

Specifies  guidelines  and  restrictions  gov- 
erning the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
Intelligence  concerning  a  citizen  or  associa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Establishes  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  to  have  overall  respon- 
sibility for  national  intelligence. 

Sets  forth,  speclflcaUy,  the  Intelligence 
functions  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

Authorizes  the  Intelligence  system  of  the 
United  States  by  the  establishment  of  a 
statutory  basis  for  the  national  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6589.  February  25,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  and  equitable  enforcement  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

H.R.  6590.  February  25,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  the 
authority  tmder  such  Act  to  assure  the  safe- 
ty and  nutrition  of  infant  formulas. 

H.R.  6591.  February  25,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  specify 
prohibited  activities  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  use  of  a  polygraph  examina- 
tion on  behalf  of  an  employer  engaged  In 
business  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  6592.  February  25,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  specify 
prohibited  activities  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  use  of  a  polygraph  examina- 
tion on  behalf  of  an  employer  engaged  In 
business  affecting  interstate  conunerce. 

H.R.  6593.  February  25,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  feeding,  or  the  permission  of 
feeding,  of  garbage  to  swine  unless  such  gar- 
bage has  been  treated  to  kill  disease  orga- 
nisms. In  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  a  facility 
holding  a  valid  permit  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary (or  the  chief  agricultural  or  animal 
health  official  of  a  State  with  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary) . 

Exempts  waste  from  ordinary  household 
operations  which  is  fed  directly  to  swine  on 
the  same  premises  where  such  household  is 
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located  from  coverage  as  "garbage"  under 
this  Act. 

H.R.  6694.  February  26.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Applies  to  one  conservation 
publication  mailed  In  bulk  by  each  State  the 
lower  third-class  rate  applicable  to  matter 
mailed  In  bulk  by  qualified  non-profit  or- 
ganizations. 

HJl.  6595.  February  25,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Revises  the  circum- 
stances entitling  a  country  to  export  financ- 
ing. Increases  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans 
and  contractual  liability  of  guarantees  and 
insurance  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Requires  such  activities  to  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  Export  Expansion  Fa- 
cility. Provides  for  the  capitalization  of  such 
Facility. 

H.R.  6696.  February  25.  1980.  Banking,  Fl- 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1946  to  direct  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  adopt  export  finance  pro- 
grams comparable  In  structure  to  those  ex- 
traordinary mesisures  of  official  export  credits 
offered  by  competing  countries. 

H.R.  6597.  February  25.  1980.  Judiciary; 
Rules.  Requires  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  address  In  person  at  least 
annually  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives meeting  In  Joint  session  on  the  state 
of  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6598.  Pebmary  25,  1980.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  a  pajrment  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  an  amount  equal  to:  (1) 
$100  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children 
aged  five  through  17,  inclusive.  In  the  school 
district  of  each  local  educational  agency  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  (2)  $150  multiplied  by  such 
number  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  (3)  $200 
multiplied  by  such  number  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

H.R.  6699.  February  25.  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
to  Include  mobile  home  residents  and  other 
lower  Income  residents  in  local  housing  as- 
sistance plans.  Amends  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  require  proportional- 
ity for  mobile  home  residents  In  the  award  of 
rental  assistance  In  certain  circumstances. 

H.R.  6600.  Feoruary  25.  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Permits  persons  from  foreign  countries 
to  receive  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

H.R.  6601.  February  25,  1980.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  to  authorize  the  board 
of  directors  of  each  credit  union  to  Increase 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  on  loans  to  mem- 
bers. Empowers  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board  to  further  Increase  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  during  a  i>eriod  of 
rising  money  market  rates. 

H.R.  6602.  February  25,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Increase  the  tax  deduction  allowable  for  cer- 
tain moving  expenses. 

H.B.  6603.  February  25,  1980.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
President  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  recognition  of 
the  athletes  who  have  prepared  for  the  1980 
summer  Olympic  games  and  who  will  sacri- 
fice their  personal  goals  In  furtherance  of 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

H.R.  6604.  February  25.  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  a  named 
individual  for  admittance  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6605.  February  26.  1980.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  to  create 
a  Youth   Career  Intern  Program. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  programs  conducted  by 
local  educational  agencies  and  community- 


based  organizations  of  proven  effectiveness, 
designed  to  improve  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  youths  In 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

H.R.  6606.  February  26,  1980.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  and  ex- 
tends certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, community  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  preservation,  and  related  programs. 

H.R.  6607.  February  26.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Agriculture.  Designates  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  roadless  areas 
for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  Provides  for  nonwllder- 
ness  multiple-use  management  of  other 
roadless  areas. 

H.R.  6608.  February  26,  1980.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
Infant  formulas  to  provide  certain  nutrient 
levels  or  else  be  deeimed  to  be  adulterated. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (formerly,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  to  prescribe  the 
scope  and  extent  of  recalls  of  adulterated 
Infant  formulas  to  effectively  remove  them 
from  commercial  distribution. 

Requires  manufacturers  of  Infant  formu- 
las to  show  that  such  requirements  have 
been  met  and  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any 
suspected  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

H.R.  6609.  February  26,  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Provides  for  the  return  of  fed- 
erally condemned  property  to  Its  former 
owner  when  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  use  such  property  for  the  stated  purpose. 

H.R.  6610.  Februray  26,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  maximum  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  retirement  savings. 

H.R.  6611.  February  26,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  procedures  for  administra- 
tive correction  of  the  dates  of  birth  of  cer- 
tain naturalized  citizens. 

H.R.  6612.  February  26,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  Increase  the  amount  and  availability 
of  the  residential  energy  credit;  (2)  Increase 
the  Investment  tax  credit  for  energy  prop- 
erty; and  (3)  allow  an  Income  tax  credit  for 
professional  assessments  of  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  a  building  and  for  the  conversion 
of  motor  vehicles  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as 
fuel. 

H.R.  6613.  February  26.  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916.  In  order  to  prohibit  regulation  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

\.  HJl.  6614.  February  26.  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rlhci^d  Fisherles^Authorizes  appropriations 
to  carry "outlhe  ptirpSses  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  smd  the  Sea  Grant 
Program  Improvement  Act  during  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  and  1983. 

H.R.  6615.  February  26,  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  National  Ocean  Pollution  Re- 
search and  Development  and  Monitoring 
Planning  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

HJl.  6616.  February  26.  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  Maritime  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Amends  such  Act  to  render  the  designation 
of  a  marine  sanctuary  or  any  terms  included 
therein  Ineffective  upon:  (1)  certification  by 
the  Governor  of  any  State  In  which  such 
designation  Is  made  that  such  designation 
or  any  of  Its  terms  are  unacceptable;  or  (2) 
adoption  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  of  such 
designation  or  any  of  Its  terms. 

Includes  Industrial  waste  within  the  pur- 
view of  such  Act. 

H.R.  6617.   Pebrtiary  26,    1980.   Ways   and 


Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  provide  for  accelerated  depreciation 
of  buildings  and  business  machinery;  and 
(2)  reduce  the  useful  life  of  Investment  tax 
credit  property  eligible  for  the  full  amount 
of  such  credit. 

H.R.  6618.  February  26.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Requires  any  water  service 
or  repayment  contract  with  an  Irrigation  dis- 
trict entered  Into  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  include  a  specified  payment  schedule 
for  project  water.  Permits  contracts  In  effect 
before  enactment  of  this  Act  to  be  emended 
to  Include  such  schedule. 

Exempts  landowners  within  a  district  cov- 
ered by  a  contract  containing  sucb  schedule 
from  acreage  limitations  of  Federal  reclama> 
tion  laws. 

HJl.  6619.  February  26,  1980.  Education 
and  Labor;  Science  and  Technology;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  com- 
prehensive energy  conservation  services  pro- 
gram. Including  weatherizatlon  assistance, 
energy  assistance  payments,  crisis  Interven- 
tion, energy  conservation  education  and  pro- 
gram coordination,  outreach  activities,  and 
research,  demonstration,  and  pilot  projects  to 
enable  low-Income  Individuals  and  families, 
particularly  older  persons  and  families  which 
Include  older  persons  and  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals,  to  participate  In  energy 
assistance  programs  designed  to  reduce  ener- 
gy consumption  and  the  Impact  of  high 
energy  costs. 

H.R.  6620.  February  26.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enlarge  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  National  Historic  Site. 

H.R.  6621.  February  26,  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

H.R.  6622.  February  26.  1980.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Amends  certain  Federal  housing  laws  with 
respect  to  assuring  that  no  discrimination  la 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  marital  stattis  of 
applicants  for  assistance  under  programs  es- 
labllslied  by  such  laws. 

H.R.  6623.  Febrtiary  26,  1980.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  stipulate  that  enroll- 
ment Increases  made  by  schools  of  medicine 
to  receive  assistance  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  be  considered  In  de- 
termining if  such  schools  have  met  the  first- 
year  enrollment  requirements  for  capitation 
grant  educational  assistance. 

HJl.  6624.  February  26.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amende  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  dollar  amount  of  winnings 
from  gambling  transactions  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  iiicome  tax  withholding. 

H.R.  6626.  February  26,  1980.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to 
limit  the  sum  of  severance  taxes  or  fees 
levied  upon  or  collected  from  a  taxpayer  by 
a  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  on  ooal 
destined  for  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce for  use  In,  or  In  connection  with,  any 
powerplant  or  major  fuel  burning  Installa- 
tion. 

H.R.  6626.  February  26,  1980.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Amends  the  Small  Bvislness  Act  to  em- 
power the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  loans  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
State  and  local  devtiopment  companies.  Re- 
peals specified  loan  authorities  and  revolving 
funds  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  66ar7.  February  26,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  Foreign  Affairs;  Science  and 
Technology;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  civilian  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

H.R.  6628.  February  26,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  appropriations  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  (>>mmlflBlon. 
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H.R.  6642.  February  27,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Deauthorlzes  the  navi- 
gation project  for  the  Kallhl  Channel  at 
Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

H.R.  6643.  February  27,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  President 
to  make  grants  to  help  repair  or  replace  pri- 
vate nonprofit  museums,  zoos,  libraries,  and 
qualified  historical  facilities  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 

H.R.  6644.  February  27,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  P'ails  of  the 
Ohio  National  Moniunent. 

H.R.  6645.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Imposes  quotas  on  the  Importation  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  specified  engines 
over  a  five-year  period. 

H.R.  6646.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  combined 
earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during  the 
period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  benefit 
purposes,  so  as  to:  (1)  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the 
marriage;  and  (2)  assure  that  each  spouse 
will  have  social  security  protection  in  his  or 
her  own  right. 

H.R.  6647.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  a  husband  and 
wife  may  elect  to  split  their  earnings  for 
social  security  purposes  upon  the  retirement 
of  either  or  both  of  them,  or  upon  their 
divorce,  and  equalizes  the  benefits  payable 
to  a  retired  worker  and  his  or  her  spouse  (on 
such  worker's  wage  record)  if  they  have  not 
so  elected. 

H.R.  6648.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  that  upon  the  death 
of  an  individual  who  has  been  married  for 
the  preceding  five  years,  the  surviving  spouse 
shall  inherit  all  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  credited  to  such  individual 
during  their  marriage. 

H.R.  6649.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  II  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  enable  an  insured  Individ- 
ual's sponse,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  SO 
and  is  not  entitled  to  any  other  monthly 
benefits,  to  obtain  a  transition  benefit  for 
three  months  upon  divorce  or  death  of  the 
insured  Individual. 

H.R.  6650.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insiuance)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  entitlement 
of  a  disabled  widow  or  widower  under  the 
age  of  60  shall  not  be  less  than  71.5  percent 
of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  the  de- 
ceased spouse. 

H.R.  6651.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  a  marriage  which  lasted  for  as  few  as  five 
years  (instet^  of  only  on  the  basis  of  a  mar- 
riage which  lasted  for  ten  or  more  years  as  at 
present)  in  the  case  of  certain  late  life  di- 
vorces. 

H.R.  6652.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  titles  n  (Old  Age,  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance)  and  XVIII  (Medi- 
care) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
Interfund  borrowing  between  trust  funds. 

Eliminates  gender-based  distinctions  In 
awarding  benefits  under  title  It. 

H.R.  6663.  February  27,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  gross  Income  of  non- 
corporate taxpayers  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets  held  by  such  tax- 
payers for  more  than  one  year. 


H.R.  6654.  February  27,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  limit 
the  sum  of  severance  taxes  or  fees  levied 
upon  or  collected  from  a  taxpayer  by  a  State 
or  its  political  subdivisions  on  coal  destined 
for  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce  for  use 
in,  or  in  connection  with  any  powerplant  or 
major  fuel  btirnlng  installation. 

H.R.  6655.  February  27,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  contract  with  the  city  of 
Weatherford,  Texas,  for  the  use  of  unused 
water  supply  storage  in  Benbrook  Reservoir. 

H.R.  6556.  February  27,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Establishes  Inauguration  Day, 
January  20  following  the  election  of  the 
President,  as  a  legal  public  holiday. 

H.R.  6657.  February  27,  1980.  Government 
Operations;  Rules.  Establishes  a  procedure  to 
implement  a  pro  rata  reduction  In  control- 
lable Federal  expenditures  when  necessary  to 
assure  a  balanced  budget. 

H.R.  6658.  February  27,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
international  development  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  and  for  arms  sales. 

H.R.  6659.  February  28,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  eliminate  the  dollar  maximums  on 
the  earned  income  exclusion  for  the  United 
States  citizens  working  aboard  who  axe  bona 
fide  residents  of  a  foreign  country:  and  (2) 
repeal  the  existing  provisions  allowing  tax 
deductions  for  certain  living  expenses 
abroad. 

H.R.  6660.  February  28,  1980.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Establishes  a  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  installation  of 
alternate  energy  systems  In  residential  and 
small  business  structures. 

HJl.  6661.  February  28,  1980.  Intelligence. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for:  (1)  intelligence  and  Intelligence-related 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government;  (2) 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff;  and  (3) 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System. 

H.R.  6662.  February  28,  1980.  Science  and 
Technology.  Amends  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for  the  payment  of  specified  claims,  to  carry 
out  such  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  use  of  the 
Fire  Research  Center,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

H.R.  6663.  February  28,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  regarding:  (1)  entry  for  nonacademlc 
study;  (2)  the  status  of  children;  (3)  de- 
portation; (4)  foreign  medical  personnel; 
(5)  re-entry  permits;  (6)  re-classificatlon 
and  status  adjustment;  (7)  resident  alien 
reporting  requirements;  (8)  naturalization 
procedures;  (9)  automatic  citizenship  of 
adopted  children;  and  (10)  naturalization 
court  fees.  Removes  the  authority  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  have  aliens 
admitted  without  regard  to  their  admlssl- 
blUty  under  immigration  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

H.R.  6664.  February  28.  1980.  Agriculture. 
Provides  for  a  resource  conservation  and 
development  program  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6665.  February  28.  1980.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Implements  the  Pro- 
tocol of  1978  Relating  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships.  1973. 

HJl.  6666.  February  28,  1980.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Sets  forth  the  organi- 
zation, authorized  strength,  ratings,  and 
member  benefits  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
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H.R.  6667.  February  28.  1980.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  specified  programs 
through  fiscal  years  1981  and   1982. 

Repeals  specified  provisions  of  such  Act 
and  of  the  Clean  water  Act  of  1977  relating 
to  payments  by  Industrial  users  for  specified 
portions  of  treatment  works  coiwtructlon 
costs. 

H.R.  6668.  February  28,  1980.  Armed 
Services.  Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1960  with  respect  to  the  clvU  defense 
program  for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1987. 
H.R.  6669.  February  28.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
to  Increase  the  Interest  rate  on  United  States 
savings  bonds. 

ns,.  6670.  February  28.  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Provides  for  a  voluntary  system  of  regis- 
tration for  the  military  draft.  Reinstates  a 
mandatory  registration  system  whenever  the 
President  declares  a  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  a  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity or  there  is  a  declaration  of  war. 

H.R.  6671.  March  3,  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Unifies  the  rules  for  preventing 
collisions  on  the  Inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  6672.  March  3.  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

H.R.  6673.  March  3,  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  for  a  three  year  period 
the  duty  on  water  chestnuts  and  bamboo 
shoots. 

H.R.  6674.  March  3,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations. 

H.R.  6675.  March  3,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  persons  who 
manufacture  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  for 
sale  or  distribution  in  commerce  to  meet 
performance  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

H.R.  6676.  March  3,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  Federal  civil 
defense  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

H.R.  6677.  March  3,  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Sets  forth  a  program  to  utilize  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  to 
achieve  cost-effective  energy  conservation  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Encoxirages  the  de- 
velopment of  renewable  energy  resotirces. 
Establishes  a  regional  power  planning  proc- 
ess. 

H.R.  6678.  March  3,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  procure- 
ment of  naval  vessels  during  fiscal  year  1981. 
H.R.  6679.  March  3,  1980.  Judiciary.  Re- 
lieves an  employee  of  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
liability  for  an  erroneous  overpayment  of 
expenses. 

H.R.  6680.  March  3,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6681.  March  3,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares five  Individuals  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  6682.  March  4,  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Removes  certain  restrictions 
from  certain  previous  conveyances  of  lands 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

H.R.  6683.  March  4,  1980.  Appropriations. 
Makes  additional  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  carry  out 
lupus  erythematosls  research. 

H.R.  6684.  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. Sets  forth  conditions  of  removal  for 
buildings  subject  to  flood  easements  or  other 


rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  operation 
of  the  Bolivar  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Ohio. 

H.R.  6686.  March  4,  1980.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Renewable  Energy  Development 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Provides 
for  the  development  and  coordination  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  programs  with  re- 
spect to  energy  self-sufficiency  In  the  agricul- 
tural sector. 

H.R.  6a86.  March  4,  1980.  Government  Op- 
erations. Discontinues  or  amends  certain  re- 
quirements for  agency  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  6687.  March  4,  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Ameuds  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  revise  the  requirements  for  the 
duty-free  treatment  of  products  of  insular 
possessions   containing   foreign  materials. 

H.R.  6688.  March  4,  1980.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  veterans'  benefits  shall  be 
denied  any  individual  whose  discharge  from 
the  Armed  Forces  is  characterized  as  being 
for  misconduct,  unsuitabllity,  marginal  per- 
formance of  duty,  or  other  reason  Indicat- 
ing that  the  service  of  the  individual  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Individual  was  unquali- 
fied for  retention  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  6689.  March  4,  1980.  Agricultiu*. 
Authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
Secretary  for  Renewable  Energy  Develop- 
ment In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Provides  for  the  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  Department  of  Agriculture  programs 
with  respect  to  energy  self-sufficiency  in  the 
agricultural  sector. 

H.R.  6690.  March  4.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  States  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  emer- 
gency compensation  payments  for  specified 
emergency  benefit  periods  to  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  other  unemployment 
compensation  sources. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  payments  to  States  In  amounts,  as 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  emergency  compensation 
paid  to  Individuals  by  the  States  pursuant 
to  such  agreements. 

H.R.  6691.  March  4,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  credit  instruments  in  the 
purchase  of  gasohol. 

HJl.  6692.  March  4.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (08HA)  to  provide:  (1) 
a  partial  exemption  from  OSHA  regulation 
for  certain  workplaces  with  good  safety 
records;  and  (2)  a  full  exemption  from 
OSHA  coverage  for  farm  operators  employ- 
ing an  average  of  ten  or  fewer  employees. 

HJl.  6693.  March  4.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  and  State  energy  con- 
servation targets. 

H.R.  6694.  March  4.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
duce from  five  to  three  years  the  amortiza- 
tion period  for  pollution  control  equipment. 
H.R.  6695.  March  4,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  program  of  assistance 
to  aid  States  in  Implementing  their  school 
desegregation  plans.  Requires  participating 
States  to  submit  a  statewide  school  desegre- 
gation plan  and  an  Implementation  plan. 

HJt.  6696.  March  4.  1980.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Federal  criminal  code  to  specify  prohib- 
ited activities  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration or  use  of  a  polygraph  examination 
on  behalf  of  an  employer  engaged  in  business 
affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  6697.  March  4,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  United  States  Railway 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  administration  expenses  under  such  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 
HJl.  6698.  March  4,   1980.  IntersUte  and 


Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  a  monthly  dis- 
placement allowance  for  any  calendar  month 
in  which  a  railroad  employee  is  deprived  of 
employment  or  adversely  affected  with  re- 
spect to  such  employee's  compensation,  un- 
aer  specified  circumstances. 

HJl.  6609.  March  4,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Provides  for  the  financ- 
ing of  a  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
plosrees  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

HS..  6700.  March  4.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  for  three  fiscal 
years  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act. 

H.R.  6701.  Iilarch  4.  1980.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  remove  all  limits  on  the  number 
of  home  health  visits  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  both  part  A  and  part  B  (elim- 
inating the  requirement  of  prior  hospital- 
ization In  the  case  of  home  health  care  un- 
der part  A) .  Includes  additional  types  of 
services  as  home  health  care.  F^rovldes  cover- 
age for  preventive  care  under  part  B.  Pro- 
vides coverage  for  services  furnished  In  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facilities  and  elderly 
day  care  centers. 

H.R.  6702.  March  4,  1980.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code 
to  prohibit  any  person  employed  by  Con- 
gress from  making  a  political  contribution, 
and  a  Member  of  Congress  or  such  Member's 
authorized  political  committee  (as  defined 
in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act)  from 
accepting  such  a  contribution,  where  such 
Member  serves  as  the  employing  authority 
for  such  person. 

HJl.  6703.  March  5,  1980.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan  shall  be  held  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan,  in  addition  to  the 
places  currently  provided  by  law. 

HJt.  6704.  March  6,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
Act. 

HJl.  6705.  March  5,  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Provides  that  actions  may 
not  be  maintained  under  any  maritime  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  damages  Incurred 
by  foreign  persons  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives when  such  persons  are  injured  or  killed 
outside  the  United  States,  or  specified  waters, 
while  employed  on  certain  special-purpose 
vessels  engaged  In  activities  relating  to  the 
offshore  exploration  for,  or  production  of, 
oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals  unless  no  remedy 
is  available  under  the  laws  of  the  country 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  In  which 
the  Incident  giving  rise  to  the  action  occurred 
or  In  which  the  individual  maintained  citi- 
zenship or  residency. 

H.R.  6706.  March  5,  1980.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit 
the  levels  of  total  budget  outlays  contained 
in  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1984  to  specified 
percentages  of  the  gross  national  product. 

H.R.  6707.  March  6,  1980.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Rescinds  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  revoke  imilat- 
erally  any  permit  for  the  use  of  any  water 
delivered  to  any  water  system  in  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

HJl.  6708.  March  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  Places 
within  the  Eastern  Judicial  District  of  North 
Carolina  that  portion  of  Durham  County  en- 
compassing the  Federal  correctional  Institu- 
tion, Butner,  North  Carolina. 

HJl.  6709.  March  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  Creates 
a  State  Justice  Institute. 

HJl.  6710.  March  6,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary.  Amends  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to:  (1)  regu- 
late the  interception  of  communications  by 
common  carrlere;  and  (2)   Increase  Judicial 
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from  such  taxes.  Provides  an  inflation  adjust- 
ment of  such  amount. 

H.R.  6726.  March  6,  1980.  Agriculture.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Agrtctilture, 
to  implement  certain  requirements  relating 
to  animal  damage  control. 

HJl.  6726.  March  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  Allows 
the  publishing  and  broadcast  of  informa- 
tion about  lotteries  in  certain  cases. 

H.R.  6727.  March  6,  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  Bon  Se- 
cour  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

H.R.  6728.  March  6,  1980.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982. 

H.R.  6729.  March  6,  1980.  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  payments 
to  local  homesteadlng  agencies  in  Ueu  of 
real  estate  taxes  which  accrued  during  the 
period  of  transfer  of  homestead  property. 

H.R.  6730.  March  6.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Education  and  Labor. 
Establishes  a  program  of  grants  to  States 
to  provide  assistance  to  eligible  households 
with  respect  to  rising  home  heating  costs 
H.R.  6731.  March  6,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Provides  standby 
authority  for  the  general  or  selective  con- 
trol of  prices  and  wages. 

HJl.  6732.  March  6,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Makes  available  a  national  soU  conservation 
program. 

H.R.  6733.  March  6,  1980.  Agriculture.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  Implement  certain  requirements  relating 
to  animal  damage  control. 

H.R.  6734.  March  6,  1980.  Small  Business; 
Judiciary;  Ways  and  Means;  Oovemment 
OperaUons.  Increases  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  which  go  to 
small  business  concerns.  Provides  tax  Incen- 
tives including  accelerated  depreciation,  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  used  equipment,  de- 
ferral of  capital  gains  from  investment  in 
such  concerns,  and  a  corporate  income  tax 
rate  reduction.  Awards  attorneys'  fees  where 
such  concerns  are  successful  In  a  suit  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Provides  for  Fed- 
eral regulatory  flexlbUlty  with  respect  to 
such  concerns. 

H.R.  6735.  March  6.  1980.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Provides  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Maggie  Lena 
Walker. 

HJl.  6736.  March  6,  1980.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs;  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Establishes  Federal  policies  with 
respect  to  minimizing  the  involuntary  dis- 
placement of  individuals  from  housing.  Pro- 
vides additional  assistance  to  thoee  persons 
who  have  been  so  displaced. 

H.R.  6737.  March  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  Grants 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6738.  March  6.  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Oreat  Lakes  Pilot- 
age Act  of  1960  to  limit  the  liability  of 
United  States  registered  pilots  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  reciprocal  and  equitable  participa- 
tion by  United  States  and  Canadian  citizens 
In  the  pilotage  of  vessels  on  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
H.R.  6739.  March  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  Confers 
United  States  citizenship  posthtmiously  upon 
Leopoldlne  Marie  Schmld. 

H.R.  6740.  March  6,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Limits  the  initial  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing  adjustments  provided  for  certain  civil 
service  annuitants. 

HJl.  6741.  March  6,  1980.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide 
direct  loans  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  wood  or  coal  burning  stoves. 

H.R.  6742.  March  6,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  permit  the  State  of  Idaho  to  receive 


cash  payments  in  lieu  of  donated  foods  for 
purposes  of  programs  under  such  Act  and 
imder  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

H.R.  6743.  March  6,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  provide  a  career 
intern  program  to  encourage  school  districts 
and  opportunities  industrialization  centers, 
and  other  community  based  organizations  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness,  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  the  educational  em- 
ployment  opportunity   for   youths. 

H.R.  6744.  March  6,  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to:  (1) 
Increase   the  accumulated  earnings   credit: 

(2)  Increase  the  amount  of  used  equipment 
eligible  for  the  Investment  tax  credit;   and 

(3)  allow  certain  small  businesses  to  use  the 
cash  method  of  accounting  without  regard 
to  inventories. 

H.R.  6745.  March  6,  1980.  Government 
Operations;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Consolidates  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  major  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsibilities  with  respect  to  ion- 
izing radiation,  from  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  sources.  Requires  the  Agency  to  make 
a  continuing  comparison  of  the  risks  and 
effects  of  radiation  from  different  sources 
and  to  assure  that  both  Congress  and  the 
public  are  kept  aware  of  such  risks  and 
effects. 

H.R.  6746.  March  6.  1980.  Authorizes  the 
classification  of  a  certain  individual  as  a 
child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6747.  March  6,  1980.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  named  individuals  In  satisfaction 
of  a  claim  against  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6748.  March  10.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  an  increased 
benefit  for  certain  persons  by  changing  the 
requirement  that  such  persons  have  been 
fully  insured  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  of  December  31  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  they  last  rendered  railroad  related 
service. 

H.R.  6749.  March  10.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  an  unmarried  individual  who 
maintains  a  household  shall  be  considered 
a  head  of  household  without  regard  to 
whether  the  individual  has  a  dependent  who 
is  a  member  of  the  household. 

H.R.  6750.  March  10.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  duty  on 
hovercraft  skirts. 

H.R.  6751.  March  10.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Compulsive  Gambling. 

H.R.  6752.  March  10.  1980.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits any  person  from  raising  as  a  defense 
in  a  proceeding  brought  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  an  antitrust  law  or  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  that  such  person  was  compelled 
by  the  law  of  a  foreign  state  to  take  the 
action  constituting  the  alleged  violation. 

H.R.  6753.  March  10.  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  conservation, 
exploration,  development,  and  use  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  and  naval  oil  shale 
reserves  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

HJl.  6764.  March  10,  1980.  Judiciary.  In- 
terstate Compact — Grants  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward  boundary. 
H.R.  6755.  March  10.  1980.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes a  pUot  program  with  respect  to  the 
efficient  utilization  of  wood  and  wood  resi- 
dues. 
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HJl.  6756.  March  10.  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  with  respect  to 
the  compensation  of  persons  displaced  from 
their  dwellings,  business  operations,  or  farm 


operations  by  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs  or  projects. 

H.R.  6757.  March  10.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  unified  credit  against  the 
estate  tax  shall  not  be  reduced  by  certain 
gifts  made  during  1976  which  are  Includible 
in  the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent. 

H.R.  6758.  March  10,  1980.  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
to  extend  the  program  authority  in  such 
Act. 

Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  mortgage  amount  and 
sales  prices  of  property  purchased  under  such 
Act. 

H.R.  6759.  March  10,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect 
to  the  authority  to  ban  the  Importation  of 
agricultural  commodities  bearing  or  con- 
taining unsafe  pesticide  chemicals  and  the 
importation  of  foods  derived  from  such 
commodities. 

H.R.  6760.  March  10,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Provides  homeown- 
ersbip  assistance  for  lower  Income  families. 

H.R.  6761.  March  10,  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  granting  of  a  visa  and  admission 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
to  a  named  individual. 

H.J.  Res.  502.  February  27,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning March  8,  1981,  as  "Women's  History 
Week  " 

H.J.  Res.  503.  March  5,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  com- 
mencing on  the  third  Monday  in  February 
of  each  year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  504.  March  5,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  May,  1980.  as 
"Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  505.  March  6,  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  President  to  impose  on 
the  Iranian  Government  a  $50,000,000  fine, 
payable  from  blocked  Iranian  assets,  for  each 
day  that  United  States  citizens  held  hostage 
or  otherwise  illegally  detained  in  Iran  con- 
tinue to  be  held  hostage  or  so  detained 
beyond  a  date  designated  by  the  President. 

H.J.  Res.  506.  March  6,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning July  13.  1980,  as  "National  Travel  and 
Tourism  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  507.  March  6.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  July  18,  1980, 
as  "National  P.O.W.-M.I.A.  Recognition  Day." 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  February  5.  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  release  Andrei 
Sakharov  from  Internal  exile  immediately. 
Urges  the  President  to:  (1)  protest  Sakha- 
rov's  exile  and  the  continued  suppression 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union;  (2) 
call  upon  other  nations  to  Join  in  such  pro- 
tests and  Impose  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  (3)  inform  Helsinki  signatory 
governments  that  the  U.S.  delegation  In- 
tends to  raise  these  violations  at  the  1980 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  review  meeting. 

H.  Con.  Res.  273.  February  6.  1980.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Fisheries.  Urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  terminate  the  fishing  privileges  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  U.S.  fisheries  unless  the 
Soviet  military  presence  In  Afghanistan  is 
withdrawn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  February  5,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  request  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  an  international  pres- 
ence in  the  Khmer  refugee  camps  on  the 
Tbailand-Kampuchean  (Cambodian)  bor- 
der to  promote  security  and  oversee  the 
distribution  of  food. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  February  6.  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
should  allow  Taiwan  to  participate  In  the 


1980  winter  Olympic  games  under  its  own 
name,  flag,  and  national  anthem. 

H.  Con.  Res.  276.  February  7. 1980.  Provides 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.  Con.  Res.  277.  February  11, 1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Requests  the  US.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee to  propose  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  that  all  nations  Join  in  funding  a 
facility  In  Greece  to  serve  as  the  permanent 
site  of  the  summer  Olympic  games. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  February  12,  1980.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  should  establish  programs  to  asstire 
that  by  January  1,  1990.  gasoline  for  use  as 
motor  fuel  shall  contain  not  less  than  ten 
percent  alcohol  fuel  by  volume. 

H.  Con.  Res.  279.  February  13.  1980.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  the  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  "Our  American  Govern- 
ment" as  a  House  document. 

H.  Con.  Res.  280.  February  13,  1980.  Judi- 
ciary. Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  designate  the 
criminal  investigation  of  certain  Members  of 
Congress  as  a  top  priority  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  expedite  such  investi- 
gation to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  due  process  and  adequate 
preparation  for  any  ensuing  prosecution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  February  19,  1980.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Declares  February  26. 
1980,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer,  meditation, 
and  unity  if  the  hostages  being  held  in  Iran 
are  not  released  by  February  25.  1980. 

H.  Con.  Res.  282.  February  20,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  recent  attempts  to  undermine  the  sta- 
bility of  Tunisia  constitute  a  serious  threat 
to  international  peace  and  U.S.  national  se- 
curity interests.  States  that  the  United 
States  should  furnish  economic  and  security 
assistance  to  Tunisia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  February  22,  1980.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  the  printing  of 
"Federal  Election  Campaign  Laws  Relating 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 

H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Pebrxiary  25,  1980.  For- 
eign Affairs.  Expresess  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  should  consider  ex- 
panding the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  Into 
sensitive  sections  of  Lebanon  to  replace  the 
Arab  deterrent  force  In  such  sections. 

H.  Con  Res.  285.  February  26,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  disappearance  of  any  person  by  abduc- 
tion and  clandestine  detention  by  any  gov- 
ernment is  an  act  of  terrorism  to  be  con- 
demned. ' 

H.  Con.  Res.  286.  February  26,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  seek  the  support 
of  other  nations  for  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Office  of  Diplomatic  Security 
within  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  287.  February  26,  1980.  House 
Administration.  Provides  for  the  purchase  of 
a  certain  statue  of  George  Washington  and 
for  the  placement  of  such  statue  on  the  East 
Front  of  the  Capitol  Building,  or  In  any  ap- 
propriate  location   inside  such  building. 

H.  Con.  Res.  288.  February  26.  1980.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  a  statue  of 
Frederick  Douglass  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289.  February  27.  1980.  Armed 
Services.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  immediately 
initiate  an  accelerated  production  and  de- 
ployment of  cruise  missile  carrying  B-1 
bombers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  290.  February  27.  1980.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the 
.cense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  should  not  promulgate  any  Federal 
emergency  energy  conservation  plan  which 
would  harm  recreational  boating. 


H.  Con.  Res.  291.  February  28,  1980.  Wftys 
and  Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  bocIaI 
security  benefits. 

H.  Con.  Res.  292.  March  3,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congzeas 
with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits. 

H.  Con.  Res.  293.  March  4,  1980.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy should  revise  its  allocation  regulations 
with  regard  to  existing  retail  outlets. 

H.  Con.  Res.  294.  March  5,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
publicly  display  the  American  flag  until  the 
hostages  being  held  in  Iran  are  released. 

H.  Con.  Res.  295.  March  6,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Recognizes  the  Centennial 
of  Plcatlnny  Arsenal  in  Dover,  New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  582.  February  26.  1980.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  establish  a  standing  Committee  on 
Energy. 

H.  Res.  583.  February  25.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  584.  February  25,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Extends  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
team  for  their  athletic  performances  In  the 
xm  winter  Olympic  games  and  to  Eric 
Heiden  for  bis  achievements  In  the  speed 
skating  events  at  the  games. 

H.  Res.  585.  February  26,  1980.  Elects  a 
specified  Member  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.  Res.  586.  February  26.  1980.  Waives  cer- 
tain points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  S.  643. 

H.  Res.  587.  February  28,  1980.  Elects  a 
specified  Member  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library. 

H.  Res.  588.  Febiitary  28,  1980.  Congratu- 
lates the  members  of  the  1980  XJJS.  Winter 
Olympic  team.  Its  coaches,  and  officials  for  a 
Job  well  done.  Recognizes  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee,  and  the  people  of  the  Lake  Plac- 
id area  for  their  successful  efforts  In  orga- 
nizing and  producing  the  XTII  Winter  Olym- 
pic Games. 

H.  Res.  689.  February  28.  1980.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6291. 
H.  Res.  590.  March  3,  1980.  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Amends  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
specting Members  against  whom  a  criminal 
case  has  been  commenced. 

H.  Res.  591.  March  3.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor;  Judiciary.  Declares  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  take  all  appropriate  steps  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  to  eliminate 
violent  crime  in  the  Nation's  schools. 

H.  Res.  692.  March  3,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Government  Opera- 
tions; Judiciary.  Calls  upon  the  President, 
the  Judiciary  Coounittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Board  of  Oovemms 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  take  5i>eci- 
fied  actions  to  combat  inflation,  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  and  limit  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

H.  Res.  593.  March  4,  1980.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
modify  the  effective  date  of  the  recently 
established  procedure  for  determining  the 
public  debt  limit  as  a  part  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process. 

H.  Res.  694.  March  4,  1980.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  Judiciary.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  for  the 
purpose  of  apportionment  of  Representatives 
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March  4.  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
onslderatlon  of  H.R.  6029. 

March  4,  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
:on8lderatlon  of  H.R.  6152. 
March  5,  1980.  Rules.  Expresses 
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the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  shall  limit  toUl 
budget  outlays  to  21  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

H.  Res.  598.  March  6,  1980.  Foreign  Aflalrs. 
Directs  the  President  to  furnish  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  the  U.S.  decision  to  vote  for 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion on  March  1,  1980. 

H.  Res.  599.  March  6,  1980.  Government 
Operations.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  regarding  ttie  faUure  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  curb  its  own  en- 
ergy use. 

H.  Res.  600.  March  10, 1980.  Elects  a  named 
Member  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.  Res.  601.  March  10,  1980.  Elects  a  named 
Member  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  602.  March  10,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  net  revenues 
from  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  should  be 
primarily  directed  toward  solving  the  Na- 
tion's energy  problem. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3, 1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  give  us  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive Thee,  intellect  to  understand  Thee, 
diligence  to  seek  Thee,  patience  to  wait 
for  Thee,  eyes  to  behold  Thee,  a  heart 
to  meditate  upon  Thee,  and  life  to  pro- 
claim Thee,  so  that  in  all  our  delibera- 
tions we  may  be  informed  and  guided  by 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Lord  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  in  whose  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnxtson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PSESmENT   PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  24,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H.  Foro,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITy 
LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  requests  for  my  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  need 
any  more  time  than  that  allotted  to 
him  under  the  order? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  appreciate 
an  extra  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes of  my  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  If  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
needs  any  time  on  his  side,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  the  other  5  minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  have  only  one 
request  for  time  on  this  side. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE  OP  RECREA- 
TIONAL WATERCRAPT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  this  morning  on  a 
proposed  regulation  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  which  appears  in  the 
Federal  Register,  volume  45,  No.  27,  un- 
der date  of  Thursday,  February  7.  The 
proposed  regulation  to  which  I  refer  is 
477.48,  entitled  "Recreatl<mal  Water- 
craft  Restriction  Measure." 

I  state  at  the  outset  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  a  boatowner  and  has 
been  a  boatowner  throughout  most  of 
his  adult  life,  so  that  I  could  be  accused, 
quite  properly,  of  having  an  interest  in 
boating  and  the  industry. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  before  I  go  further,  that  the 
boating  industry  in  this  country  is  a 
very  major  enterprise.  Figures  I  have 
been  supplied  indicate  that  the  boating 
industry  annually  is  a  $5.7  billion  oper- 
ation and  that  it  employs  some  660,000 
people  nationwide. 

Furthermore,  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  some  58  mil- 
lion Americans,  are  owners  of  pleasure 
boats  of  one  type  or  another.  So  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  population  has 
an  interest  in  recreational  watercraft. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  that  a  number  of  rules 
and  regulations  be  promulgated  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  petroleum  products — 
diesel  and  gasoline — in  this  country.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  worthy  purpose. 
Neither  I  nor  any  other  boatowner,  I  be- 
lieve, would  quarrel  with  that  purpose 
or  would  be  unwilling  to  cooperate  if  a 
national  situation  develops  which  re- 
quires, by  legislative  flat  or  administra- 
tive fiat,  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline. 

However,  one  of  the  basic  tenets  upon 
which  this  country  has  been  foimded  is 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  our  people. 
Tlie  section  of  the  proposed  regulation 
I  have  mentioned,  477.48,  of  February 
7,  singles  out  the  recreational  watercraft 
of  this  country  alone  for  the  imposition 
of  a  restriction  on  use,  in  the  event  of 
a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  gasoline 
and/or  diesel  oil.  It  provides  specifically, 
if  it  goes  into  force  and  effect,  that — 

The  owner  of  a  watercraft  shall  not 
operate  or  permit  operation  of  such  water- 


craft  1  day  a  weekend  or  lx>tb  days  of  the 
we^end  as  determined  by  the  President  or 
as  specified  by  the  Governor  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  an  approved  State 
nan. 

So  I  have  to  ask  why  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  singled  out  the  recrea- 
tional watercraft  industry  alone  for  a 
restriction  on  use  during  1  or  2  days  of 
the  weekend,  which  is  the  time  when 
recreational  craft  are  used  principally, 
and  deliberately  has  overloc^ed  other 
recreational  activities  which  also  con- 
sume gasoline. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont — and  I  think  it  would  be 
shared  very  widely  in  this  country — that 
if  recreational  activity  needs  to  be  cur- 
tailed in  one  aspect  of  our  NatiMi's  life, 
it  should  be  curtailed  in  all,  so  that  we 
all  share  in  the  reduction  of  the  use 
of  petroleum  products  for  recreational 
purposes. 

As  a  distinguished  M«nber  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Marjorie  Holt,  said  on  March  12: 

This  proposal  singles  out  recreational 
boating  from  aU  other  recreatlcmal  activities. 
If  the  pr(^K>8al  goes  into  effect,  pleasure 
boating  would  be  restricted  on  either  1  or 
2  days  every  weekend  in  the  event  of  an 
energy  emergency.  No  other  form  of  recrea- 
tion Is  pinpointed  for  similar  restrictiona. 

In  the  April  1980  issue  of  Yachting, 
a  pubUcati<m  for  the  yachting  industry, 
an  editorial  stated  that  the  proposed 
regulation  is  different  from  any  that 
might  att«npt  to  grapple  with  a  poten- 
tial fuel  ^nergency  as  it  should,  by  call- 
ing for  approodmately  equal  sacrifices 
from  all  citizens. 

But  the  final  proposed  regulation  Is  differ- 
ent. It  requires  a  flat  ban  on  the  uae  of 
powered  recreational  boats  on  one  or  both 
days  of  all  weekends.  No  other  sport  la 
penalized,  no  other  recreational  activity  Is 
even  mentioned— except  In  the  rationale 
accompanying  the  proposed  regulation, 
which  contains  the  bland  acknowledgement 
that  boats  have  been  chosen  as  the  easiest 
target  for  the  DOE  to  police. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  boat- 
owners  of  America  are  more  than  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  at  any 
time  an  energy  emergency  in  the  United 
States  requires  a  restriction  on  the 
operation  of  recreational  watercraft. 

But  I  think  it  only  fair  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  based  upon  equality,  that  if 
boatowners  are  to  be  asked  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  others  in  the  recreaticHi  indus- 
try do  the  same. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  also  an 
airplane  pilot.  If  I  am  to  give  up  my 
boat  2  days  a  weekend,  I  think  I  should 
be  giving  up  flying  an  airplane  over  the 
same  period. 

I  think  my  friends  who  own  snow- 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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and  a  cut  in  revenues  from  income  of  $15 
billion  and  in  corporation  income  tax, 
because  of  the  effect  of  the  10-5-3  pro- 
posal, of  another  $10  billion.  That  would 
mean  a  turnaround  in  the  budget  ag- 
gregating $30  billion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  not  yield  until 
I  finish,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

That  is,  the  new  deficit  would  be  $30 
billion  deeper.  The  balanced  budget 
would  be  $30  billion  further  away  from 
balance  in  1981. 

Ah,  but  how  about  the  cut  in  domestic 
programs  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional defense  spending  and  the  tax  cuts? 
You  say  President  Reagan  could  cut  or 
veto  legislation  or  rescind  or  impound 
legislation  that  could  save  $30  billion 
while  standing  on  his  head. 

The  answer  to  that  is:  No  way.  Here 
is  why:  To  cut  a  further  $30  billion  in  the 
1981  budget  beginning,  say,  March  1, 
would  require  costs  that  would  have  an 
annual  rate  of  $60  billion.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's reductions  are  all  accepted,  which 
is  necessary  to  get  to  the  balanced  budget 
stage  to  begin  with,  there  is  simply  no 
way  you  can  find  annual  reductions  of 
$60  billion  in  what  remains  of  the  budget 
without  literally  killing  some  domestic 
programs. 

What  is  more,  the  Reagan  position 
would  salvage,  save,  some  of  the  Carter 
reductions.  President  Reagan  would  re- 
store revenue  sharing.  He  would  elimi- 
nate withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interests.  There  goes  about  $5  bil- 
lion of  the  Carter  savings.  And  President 
Reagan  would  promptly  reverse  the  Car- 
ter "budget  balancing  reserve"  10-cent 
tax  on  gasoline.  That,  of  course,  would 
be  another  $11  billion  that  would  not  be 
collected. 

Ah,  but  you  say  the  Reagan  program 
would  be  so  stimulative  for  the  economy 
that  revenues  would  rise  by  enough  to 
make  whatever  difference  were  necessary 
and  if  the  new  President  could  not  find 
the  areas  of  spending  he  would  cut  back 
at  an  annual  $60  billion  or  about  $75 
billion  rate  i^  you  restore  the  Carter 
revenue-raising  proposals. 

The  analogy  of  the  Kennedy  tax  cut  of 
1964 — actually  a  Johnson  tax  cut — is  the 
favorite  precedent  of  President  Reagan. 
Consider  the  enormous  differences. 

That  Kennedy  tax  cut  came  at  a  time 
when  the  inflation  rate  was  what?  Less 
than  2  percent.  It  came  when  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  economy  was  clearly  on 
the  upswing  from  a  low  point  in  1960 
and  1961.  It  came  at  a  time  of  massive 
buildup  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

And  what  did  it  do?  It  sharply  lowered 
unemployment.  It  did  indeed  increase 
revenues.  And  what  else? 

It  provided  the  basis  for  the  worst  in- 
flation this  Nation  has  ever  suffered.  Be- 
cause it  resulted  in  a  series  of  almost 
unbroken  deficits,  one  small  surplus  in 
the  next  17  years  and  16  deficits,  some  of 
them  massive.  One  of  them  in  1968  was 
a  $26  billion  deficit  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment was  well  below  4  percent 
and  the  Vietnam  war  was  at  its  height. 
If  there  were  ever  an  example  in  all  of 
the  fiscal  policy  experience  of  this  Na- 
tion when  a  deficit  was  a  first-class 
blunder,  this  was  it. 


No  freshman  studying  his  first  year  of 
economics  under  a  far-out  left-wing 
spender  could  have  earned  anything 
other  than  a  fiat  fiunk,  F,  if  he  did  not 
call  that  deficit  a  disaster  and  a  signifi- 
cant reason  for  the  inflation  we  have 
suffered  since. 

Yes,  the  Kennedy  tax  cut  might  well 
have  been  right  medicine  if,  and  it  is  a 
big  if,  if  the  country's  spending  had  been 
held  down  and  reduced  as  much  as  the 
taxes  were  cut.  Yes,  in  that  event  we 
would  have  earned  a  tax  cut. 

But  the  Reagan  formula  would  repeat 
that  mistake  of  the  sixties.  It  is  one 
thing  to  make  that  mistake  when  the 
inflation  rate  is  2  percent  and  when  in- 
flation had  been  a  relatively  minor  prob- 
lem, except  in  wartime  through  most  of 
our  history,  and  that  was  the  situation 
in  the  sixties.  It  is  something  else  to 
make  that  mistake  in  the  eighties  when 
inflation  is  our  No.  1  problem  and  when 
the  times  call  out  for  cutting  spending 
everywhere,  including  defense,  and  mak- 
ing tax  cuts,  yes,  but  earning  those  tax 
cuts  by  cutting  spending  first. 

There  is  no  way  this  country  will  eas- 
ily escape  the  current  runaway  inflation. 
It  will  take  patience.  It  will  take  persist- 
ence. It  will  take  a  series  of  consistent 
decisions  to  hold  down  spending  and 
hold  it  down  sharpfully  and  painfully. 
And  above  all,  it  will  take  time.  It  will 
take  not  1  year  but  much  more  likely  10 
years,  maybe  more. 

After  all,  it  took  15  years  of  persistent 
deficits  to  get  us  into  this  inflation.  One 
year  or  even  4  years  will  not  get  us  out 
of  it. 

If  military  spending  is  to  increase,  if 
revenue  sharing  is  to  continue,  there  is 
no  way  to  slow  inflation  without  main- 
taining and  increasing  taxes  or  literally 
cutting  social  programs.  That  will  mean 
cutting  social  security  benefits  sharply. 
It  will  mean  stopping  the  highway  con- 
struction program  cold.  It  will  mean 
ending  the  basic  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram, closing  down  student  loan  pro- 
grams, and  it  will  mean  sharply  reduc- 
ing medicare  and  medicaid. 

Is  that  the  answer  Mr.  Reagan  gives? 
No,  no,  no.  Mr.  Reagan  has  indicated 
that  as  President  he  would  not  touch 
any  of  these  programs.  No  way.  Where 
then  is  the  budget  balancing  to  come 
from?  Not  from  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  last  time  we  tried  that  we 
pushed  the  2-percent  infiation  of  1964 
to  the  18-percent  infiation  of  today.  Not 
from  cutting  social  programs.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan would  save  them.  Not  from  holding 
down  military  expenditures.  Mr.  Reagan 
would  increase  that,  massively.  Not  from 
cutting  the  other  programs  of  govern- 
ment, revenue-sharing,  highway  con- 
struction, and  so  on.  Mr.  Reagan  sup- 
ports them. 

Does  Mr.  Reagan  have  an  anti-infla- 
tion program,  or  even  the  beginning  of 
an  anti-inflation  program?  Of  course 
not.  This  is  a  visit  to  never-never  land. 
It  is  a  course  in  modem  mythology.  It  is 
the  suspension  of  the  law  of  gravity.  It 
is  water  running  uphiU.  It  is  the  tooth 
fairy  and  Santa  Claus. 

It  is  an  invitation  to  devastating  in- 
fiation. If  we  accept  it,  we  will  get  what 
we  deserve— 40  percent,  50  percent,  100 
percent  inflation;  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
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Now  I  am  happy  to  jneld  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Stop  right  there. 
That  is  It.  Do  not  go  beyond.  I  will  con- 
tinue. 

Now  go  ahead.  I  am  being  facetious. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  eliminating  the  very  strik- 
ing differences  between  the  type  of  men- 
tality that  he  represents  and  the  type  of 
mentality  that  is  reflected  among  Re- 
publicans. 

Senator  Proxmire  apparently  believes 
that  Government  can  spend  money  more 
wisely  than  the  citizens  of  this  country 
can,  that  we  should  continue  to  preempt 
vast  sums  of  money  from  the  private  sec- 
tor and  put  them  in  the  public  sector 
when,  in  fact,  the  country  is  right  now 
rebelling  against  this  huge  bureaucracy 
we  have  created,  this  enormous  Govern- 
ment expenditure,  both  of  which  have 
been  great  inflationary  factors. 

He  does  not  really  propose  to  reduce 
spending  but  to  increase  taxes  by  about 
$50  billion,  and  thereby  by  sleight-of- 
hand  balance  the  budget,  and  the  people 
will  pay  through  the  nose. 

He  proposes  to  reduce  defense  spend- 
ing. Apparently  this  is  typical  of  a  lot 
of  very  shortsighted  thinking  in  this 
country,  which  is  unfortunate  because, 
in  fact,  in  the  future  the  economic  health 
of  the  United  States  may  depend  more 
on  our  foreign  policy  and  the  military 
establishment  that  we  have  to  support 
our  national  security  and  our  global  ob- 
jectives than  it  will  even  on  domestic 
policy. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  mentality  that  is 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  cannot  but  suffer  economically  if 
her  vital  interests  are  to  be  subordinated 
throughout  the  world  to  Soviet  power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  very  typical,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
done  us  a  service  in  illuminating  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  believe  in  more 
Government,  who  believe  in  tax  and  tax, 
spend  and  spend,  and  elect  and  elect.  It 
is  a  shortsighted  policizing  of  eco- 
nomic issues,  and  I  suppose  we  will  hear 
a  lot  of  that  over  the  next  few  weeks 
and  months,  and  I  hope  we  do  hear  a 
great  deal  of  it  because  I  think  that  will 
permit  the  American  people  to  make  a 
very  clear-cut  choice  in  November. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  I  know.  He  can 
come  into  a  hearing  of  the  Banking 
Committee  and  can  go  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  argiunents,  and  he  does  that  again 
and  again. 

He  is  extraordinarily  articulate,  and  I 
greatly  respect  him.  But  the  Senator 
from  Texas  did  not  listen  to  a  word  I 
said.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  favor  in- 
creasing spending.  I  favor  reducing  it. 
In  fact,  there  was  an  article  I  wrote  in 
the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday  a  week 
from  yesterday  in  which  I  designated 
$31.5  billion  in  cuts  I  would  make.  I  want 
to  cut  revenue-sharing,  that  is  revenue 
spending 


Mr.  TOWER.  Why  not  categorical 
grants  in  aid?  That  generates  more  local 
spending 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

I  also  want  to  p<Mnt  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  that  I  believe  in  a 
strong  military,  and  I  think  it  is  too  weak 
now,  too  feeble  now,  but  I  think  we  need 
a  military  which  is  mean  and  lean,  and 
I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
fat,  and  I  specified  where  that  fat  can 
be  cut. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  another  aircraft 
carrier.  We  have  13  now.  We  have  six 
times  as  many  aircraft  carriers  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  bigger. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  send  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
frigates? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  send  an  air- 
craft carrier  to  the  Indian  Ocean  if  you 
wish  to  do  that,  and  that  is  fine,  I  am  all 
for  that.  But,  as  I  say,  we  have  enough 
to  do  that  now.  The  aircraft  carrier  costs 
$2.7  billion;  the  planes  on  that  carrier 
cost  $7.5  billion.  There  Is  $10  billion  for 
an  aircraft  carrier. 

What  happens?  Fifteen  minutes  after 
a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
your  $10  billion  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  very  vulnerable. 

I  think  what  we  need  is  a  lean,  mean 
military,  not  10  people  servicing  1  which 
we  have  now,  10  for  1  in  combat.  We  need 
to  change  that  ratio.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  ways  which  we  can  strengthen  our 
military  without  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  pro- 
ceed, and  if  I  have  time  left  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  further  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas.  I  understand  he  has 
some  time  left  too,  and  he  can  join  in  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  difficulty  with  the  Reagan 
economics,  Mr.  President,  is  that  he 
would  increase  military  spending.  He 
says  he  would  not  touch  the  social  pro- 
grams. That  is  what  he  says.  He  did  not 
say  he  would  cut  them  back.  He  denies 
that  he  would  cut  back  on  social  security. 
He  wants  to  increase  the  revenue-sharing 
program,  he  wants  to  increase  all  these 
programs,  and  he  wants  to  cut  taxes. 

As  I  say,  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  tremendous  infiationary  push  and 
without  an  enormously  unbalanced 
budget. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not  been 
listening  very  carefuly  to  Governor 
Reagan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  been  listening 
very  carefully  to  Governor  Reagan.  That 
is  exactly  what  he  says.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening more  carefully  than  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  listened.  I  listened  to  the 
debates,  I  read  his  basic  speech  and  his 
basic  position.  There  are  a  few  areas 
where  I  agree  with  him,  but  only  a  few. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE  SETTLES 
LAWSUIT  WITH  DR.  RONALD 
HUTCHINSON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Dr.  Ronald 
Hutchinson  and  I  have  resolved  our  law- 
suit involving  public  statements  made  in 
press  releases,  newsletters,  and  television 


appearances  and  alleged  actions  by  my 
staff  and  me  concerning  his  research. 

In  April  1975,  I  awarded  a  Golden 
Fleece  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  for  spending  approximately 
$500,000  to  support  Dr.  Hutchinson's 
human  and  animal  aggression  studies. 

Some  of  my  statements  concerning  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  research  may  be  subject  to 
an  interpretation  different  from  the  one 
I  Intended  and  I  am  happy  to  clarify 
them. 

I  stated  that  all  of  the  public  funding 
was  given  to  Dr.  Hutchinson  of  Kalama- 
zoo State  Hospital.  While  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son directed  the  research,  the  Federal 
funding  went  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
for  this  research.  Dr.  Hutchinson  re- 
ceived his  salary  as  an  employee  of  the 
State. 

I  stated  that  Dr.  Hutchinson's  projects 
were  extremely  similar  and  perhaps 
duplicative.  I  know  of  no  evidence  that 
Dr.  Hutchinson  ever  received  extra 
money  for  work  that  duplicated  earlier 
work  that  had  already  been  funded. 

In  my  press  release,  I  stated  that  Dr. 
Hutchinson  made  a  fortune  from  his 
monkeys.  While  the  amount  of  Federal 
expenditure  was  large  and  provided  sup- 
port for  Dr.  Hutchinson's  research  for 
a  number  of  yews,  the  fact  is  that  Dr. 
Hutchinson  did  not  made  a  personal 
fortune. 

None  of  my  statements  should  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son's research  involved  little  effort.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Hutchinson's  reports  to  the 
funding  agencies  and  his  publications  re- 
count hundreds  of  experiments  and 
thousands  of  test  hours  with  many  dif- 
ferent animal  species  and  humans  In 
order  to  study  and  measure  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  aggression. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  my  con- 
clusions about  Dr.  Hutchinson's  research 
are  my  own,  and  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  people  we  contacted  during 
our  investigations.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
people  within  and  outside  the  funding 
agencies  state  that  Dr.  Hutchinson's  re- 
search was  meritorious. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  has  won  a  significant 
case  m  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the 
scope  of  the  speech  or  debate  immunity 
of  Members  of  Congress.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
has  also  won  an  important  victory  for 
the  national  community  of  research 
scientists.  The  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  research  scientists  are  not  restricted 
in  their  rights  to  sue  for  defamation 
merely  because  they  have  received  Fed- 
eral research  funds. 

On  our  side,  the  district  court  con- 
cluded that  neither  I  nor  my  legislative 
assistant  defamed  Dr.  Hutchinson.  The 
court  of  appeals  recently  held  that  Dr. 
Hutchinson  is  entitled  to  reconsideration 
of  this  ruling.  Dr.  Hutchinson  and  I, 
however,  have  agreed  that  further  litiga- 
tion Is  imnecessary. 

The  purpose  of  my  Golden  Fleece 
Awards  has  been  to  call  public  attention 
to  expenditures  which  I  consider  unwise. 
While  I  continue  to  hold  to  my  original 
opinion  that  certain  studies  should  not 
be  federally  funded  at  a  time  of  rampag- 
ing inflation  and  huge  Federal  deflclts, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  qualified  in- 
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The  l}enefits  to  human  rights  are  ob- 
vious. Clearly  here  is  another  area  where 
we  should  join  with  other  nations  in 
recognizing  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
We  have  no  moral  reservations  about  the 
treaty.  We  have  no  vaUd  constitutional 
objections  to  it.  Thirty-one  years  of  scru- 
tiny has  certainly  show  that  we  need  not 
fear  any  intrusion  on  our  fundamental 
rights  by  this  treaty.  It  in  fact  seeks  to 
insure  our  most  basic  right,  the  right  to 
Uve. 

Eighty-three  nations  around  the  world 
realize  the  necessity  of  international  co- 
operation to  prevent  genocide.  It  is  time 
for  the  Senate  to  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  without  delay. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  the  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


THE  EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  1980's  begin  with  the  promise  of  dan- 
ger, political  turmoil,  and  economic 
crisis.  But  in  one  area  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  a  unique 
political  institution  continues  to  develop. 
Since  1950  this  country  has  consistently 
supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis  the  proc- 
ess of  European  unity.  Nine  countries 
are  now  joined  together  in  the  Eiuropean 
Community. 

Last  June  the  Community  took  a  giant 
step  forward  when  by  universal  sufferage 
410  members  of  the  European  Parliament 
were  for  the  first  time  directly  elected. 
Thus  the  Community  achieved  political 
legitimacy  while  at  the  same  time  the 
260  million  citizens  of  Europe  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  institutions  of  the  Commu- 
nity. 

A  directly  elected  Parliament,  beyond 
its  singular  contribution  to  the  building 
of  Europe,  opens  up  the  possibiUty  for 
developing  new  Unks  between  America 
and  Europe.  The  traditional  and  deep 
interest  of  Mirmesota  in  the  democratic 
process  is  well  known.  It  is  thus  not 
surprising  that  the  McKnight  Poimda- 
tion  of  Minneapolis  would  recognize  this 
opportunity  and  support  a  project  to 
explore  the  areas  of  potential  coopera- 
tion between  the  Congress  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament. 

Senator  Max  Baucus  and  I  partici- 
pated in  the  first  exploratory  meeting  be- 
tween Members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  chaired  by  majority  whip  John 
Bradehas,  and  a  delegation  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  in  Washington  over 
the  weekend  of  January  26-27.  Several 
objectives  motivated  the  McKnight 
Foundation  and  the  project  which  led  to 
the  Washington  meeting.  First,  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  members  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  was  recognized  as  an 
historic  event  and  one  that  promised  to 


give  further  impetus  to  the  uniting  of 
Europe.  To  acknowledge  this  achieve- 
ment would  be  an  appropriate  political 
gesture  for  the  American  Congress.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  the  growing  role  of  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  relations  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
world's  growing  economic  interdepend- 
ence in  such  diverse  fields  as  trade,  fi- 
nance, energy,  agriculture  and  economic 
development  inevitably  draws  the  Con- 
gress more  and  more  into  world  affairs. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  coping 
successfully  with  these  complex  issues 
it  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States. 

These  premises  were  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  our  meeting  with  leaders  of 
the  European  Parliament.  A  consensus 
was  reached  on  several  points.  We  should 
seek  to  improve  the  fiow  of  information 
in  both  directions,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  insure  that  the  information  ex- 
changed is  in  a  form  which  does  not 
overwhelm  the  recipients  and  relates  to 
specific  joint  interests. 

The  Europeans  drew  attention  to  the 
inevitable  organizational  problems  of 
the  new  ParUament  and  that  in  certain 
respects  it  would  be  more  apt  to  resemble 
the  American  Congress  than  the  tradi- 
tional European  legislatures.  With  these 
considerations  in  mind  the  Members  of 
Congress  offered  to  help  in  any  way  that 
the  Europeans  might  desire,  for  instance, 
advice  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  organization, 
procedures,  stafiBng,  and  various  re- 
sources which  support  our  legislature. 

The  second  subject  we  explored  was 
the  possibility  of  striking  out  in  a  quite 
new  direction  in  relations  between  the 
Congress-  and  the  Parliament.  We  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  substantive  areas, 
such  as  EJast-West  relations,  North- 
South  relations,  human  rights,  agricul- 
ture, trade,  energy,  tax  policy,  and  in- 
vestment and  multinational  companies 
which  seemed  to  be  suitable  subjects  for 
inquiry  through  a  system  of  joint  work- 
ing panels.  Legislators  from  the  two 
bodies,  expert  in  each  subject,  might 
join  together  for  the  systematic  exami- 
nation of  these  subjects.  The  process 
could  lead  at  a  minimum  to  a  common 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
issues,  even  of  possible  responses  to  the 
problems.  We  agreed  that  if  this  process 
were  to  have  value  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  interparlia- 
mentary proceedings  where  the  illusion 
of  agreement  is  created  through  com- 
mimique  obscurity.  It  was  equally  clear 
that  a  process  of  this  sort  neither  could 
nor  should  attempt  to  reach  agreement 
on  poUcy  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  intense  pressures  bearing  today 
on  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  not  only  imperil  the  Atlantic 
partnership,  but  has  the  potentiality  of 
bringing  about  a  disintegration  of  the 
structure  of  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  the  achievement  of 
the  postwar  period.  A  challenge  posed  to 
European  and  American  leaders  alike 
will  be  to  meet  the  security,  political  and 
economic  crisis  of  the  1980's  through 
collective  action  by  Europe  and  America 
rather  than  retreat  to  a  world  where  the 
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responses  are  unilateral  and  national- 
istic. If  new  links  can  be  forged  between 
the  European  Parliament  and  Congress 
the  horizons  of  American  legislators  can 
be  extended  and  the  Atlantic  partner- 
ship strengthened. 

All  of  us  who  participated  in  this  his- 
toric meeting  and  those  who  follow  on  in 
the  endeavor  will  be  indebted  to  a  Min- 
nesota based  foundation  for  its  foresight. 
William  L.  McKnight  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  research  and  development  efforts 
which  made  the  3M  Company  what  it  is 
today.  The  McKnight  Foundation  is  the 
residuary  legatee  of  Mr.  McKnight's 
estate  and  under  the  valuable  guidance 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  staff  has 
brought  a  renewed  emphasis  on  a  variety 
of  human  services  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. That  they  would  look  to  involve- 
ment in  this  effort  is  important  because 
it  is  refiective  of  Mr.  McKnight's  fore- 
sight and  of  the  role  that  Minnesota 
institutions  have  traditionally  played  in 
bringing  people  together  to  resolve  pub- 
lic policy  problems.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  McKnight  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  discussion 
between  members  of  the  European  Par- 
liament and  the  American  Congress 
January  26  and  27.  1980,  be  printed  in 
full  with  my  own  statement  of  impres- 
sions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
StJMMART — Discussion     Between     Membeks 

OF   EimopEAN   Parliament   and   American 

Congress 

1.  At  the  Invitation  of  Majority  Whip 
John  Brademas,  a  group  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  and  members  of  the  European 
Parliament,  met  for  informal  exploratory 
dl&c\iBslon  of  rclatiouti  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Congress. 

2.  This  meeting  was  Inspired  by  the  direct 
election  last  summer  of  members  of  the 
European  Parliament,  a  historic  event 
which  offers  the  opportunity  for  both  the 
European  Parliament  and  Congress  to  forge 
a  new  relationship. 

3.  The  group  reviewed  past  experience 
with  Interparliamentary  exchanges,  espe- 
cially the  successful  ad  hoc  arrangement 
begun  In  1972  between  the  appointed  Euro- 
pean Parliament  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  agreed  that  the  latter  ar- 
rangement provided  a  solid  basis  from  which 
to  explore  Innovations  which  would  take 
Into  account  the  dramatic  changes  that  have 
occurred  and  would  be  In  the  mutual  In- 
terest of  the  two  bodies. 

4.  The  group  reached  a  consensus  on  the 
following  points : 

a.  Congress  stands  ready  to  respond  to  In- 
quiries from  the  European  Parliament  to 
provide  Information  on  Its  organization,  pro- 
cedures, staff  and  supporting  resources 
which  might  be  of  help  to  the  Parliament 
at  this  stage  of  Its  development. 

b.  Each  side  could  benefit  from  a  systematic 
exchange  of  Information  on  Issues  of  con- 
cern. Including  background  analyses,  sum- 
maries of  studies  under  way  and  policy 
options  under  consideration.  Immediate  ef- 
forts wUl  be  made  to  expand  the  flow  of  such 
Information,  but  with  emphasis  on  digestible 
form. 

c.  A  number  of  subjects — East-West  rela- 
tions, North-South  relations,  human  rights, 
agriculture,  trade,  energy,  tax  policy  and  In- 
vestment, and  multi-national  companies — 
were  identified  as  possible  subjects  worthy  of 
joint  study. 


d.  Joint  working  panels  could  be  a 
whereby  legislators  expert  In  each  subject 
would  explore  several  ot  these  substantive 
areas  to  reach  a  common  understanding  of 
the  Issues,  possible  responses  the  Issues  and, 
where  the  situation  reqxilres,  clearly  iden- 
tified differences  of  view. 

e.  To  be  useful,  the  products  of  such  a 
process  should  be  made  known  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  two  t>odles  and  to  the 
general  public,  In  the  latter  case  through 
more  effective  work  with  the  media. 

f.  The  significance  of  the  new  directly 
elected  Parliament  presents  a  challenge  to 
the  leadership  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  Im- 
aginative in  exploiting  this  opportunity.  At 
the  same  time  It  was  recognized  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  develc^  a  new  relationship 
through  pragmatic  experimentation. 

5.  The  two  sides  agreed  on  the  following 
steps  to  be  taken: 

a.  In  the  coming  weeks  members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment will  discuss  with  their  respective  col- 
leagues, especially  with  the  leadership  of  the 
two  bodies  and  the  existing  delegations  from 
the  European  Parliament  and  Congress,  the 
results  of  the  January  26-27  meeting. 

b.  At  the  same  time  the  informal  record  of 
the  meeting  Mrlll  be  reviewed  with  special 
attention  to  a  number  of  specific  problems 
raised  during  the  discussions,  for  instance, 
financing,  access  to  private  foundation  sup- 
port and  the  ability  of  already  burdened 
legislators  to  assume  a  further  obligation. 

c.  A  time  and  place  for  a  further  meeting 
will  be  determined.  This  might  be  held  at 
the  Aspen  Institute's  Wye  Plantation  facility 
in  Easton,  Maryland. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  on  seversd  occasions  about 
our  foreign  policy  in  Central  America. 
Most  recently,  while  urging  the  passage 
of  the  Central  American  Security  Assist- 
ance Act,  I  noted  that  our  Nation  has 
for  too  long  pursued  a  policy  which  is 
inconsistent  and  unclear  to  the  nations 
in  Central  America.  Because  of  the  vital 
importance  of  this  region  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests, I  beheve  that  we  must  adopt  a  pol- 
icy which  brings  long-term  stability  to 
the  nations  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Such  a  policy,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  instituted  only  when  we  look  at 
this  region  as  it  is  rather  than  as  we 
might  wish  it  to  be,  and  when  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  fostering  ec(Hiomic  de- 
velopment which  benefits  the  many 
rather  than  the  few. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
in  the  Princeton,  Minnesota  Union  Eagle. 
This  editorial  was  written  by  Elmer  L. 
Andersen,  a  former  Republican  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota  and  a  man  widely  re- 
spected for  his  judgment  and  wisdom. 
Because  of  Mr.  Andersen's  unique  per- 
spective, I  believe  that  his  opinions  de- 
serve particular  attention,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

Editokiai. 

It  was  interesting  to  have  occasion  to  be 
in  CosU  Rica  last  week  attending  board 
meetings  and,  along  with  a  few  others,  to 
visit  with  President  Rodrlgo  Carazo.  Otu- 
Costa  Rlcan  host  pointed  out  the  absence  of 
soldiers  at  the  entry  to  the  presidential  of- 
fices and  the  relaxed  security  all  around. 


The  president   Is   a   ptoaaant   middle-aged 

man  who  previously  was  in  manufacturing. 
He  is  a  membm-  of  the  Christian  Democrat 
party  and  his  election  marked  a  move  to 
the  right  from  the  previous  administration. 

Our  conversation  quickly  turned  to  Nic- 
aragua, El  Salvador  and  the  future  of  Cen- 
tral America.  His  outlook  Is  optimistic  large- 
ly because  of  a  switch  in  U.S.  official  atti- 
tude and  concern,  he  said  he  feels  In  com- 
munication with  President  Carter,  that  a 
letter  he  writes  to  Carter  will  get  to  him 
and  what  when  necessary  he  can  reach  him 
on  the  phone.  He  Is  scheduled  for  a  meet- 
ing in  the  White  House  In  May. 

Indifference  and  delay  has  characterized 
U.S.  reaction  to  Latin  American  problems 
in  the  past.  At  one  point  President  Oaraso 
remarked  that  it  was  strange  that  a  country 
so  dedicated  to  baseball  would  swing  the  bat 
after  the  ball  bad  gone  by.  He  felt  our  ac- 
tions in  urging  governmental  change  in 
Nicaragua  came  a  year  too  late  and  In  El 
Salvador  six  months  laAer  than  advisable, 
but  maybe  In  time. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  a  democracy  in  a  sea 
of  dictators  but  may  become  the  island  in 
a  sea  ot  socialism  because  unrest  exists  In 
all  the  other  countries.  It  Is  having  eco- 
nomic impact  as  investment  In  Central 
America  has  slowed,  local  capital  Is  quietly 
being  moved  out  of  some  of  the  countries, 
where  possible,  and  people  are  leaving  the 
more  exposed  areas  such  as  Nicaragua  and 
Rl  Salvador  into  less  presently  dangerous 
Guatemala  or  safest  Costa  Rica  If  they  re- 
main In  Central  America  at  all.  Some  are 
buying  condominiums  In  Florida  as  insur- 
ance. 

Yet,  for  the  most  part,  business  and  ac- 
tivity goes  on  with  Uttle  visible  change. 
Nicaragua  is  operating  considerably  below 
pre-revolution  activity  and  those  damaged 
by  the  revolution  are  rebuilding  cautiously. 
It  Is  not  certain  what  the  final  outcome  will 
be  although  there  Is  no  question  that  some 
measure  of  reform  must  come  and  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  communism. 
The  harder  the  conservative  elements  resist 
change  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  extrem- 
ists on  the  left  will  prevail  because  the  leas 
extreme  elements  will  be  unable  to  win  the 
people.  That  is  the  struggle  In  El  Salvadt« 
where  the  conservative  elements  so  vigor- 
ously resist  any  change  that  the  present 
Junta  has  difficulty  accomplishing  anything. 
Last  week  the  U.S.  Congress  voted  $85 
million  for  Nicaragua  which  about  matches 
what  Cuba  has  Invested.  Compared  to  the 
billions  we  put  In  Vietnam  pliu  thousands 
of  lives  lost  our  action  in  Nicaragua  does 
not  seem  like  much  of  a  gesture.  If  the 
American  people  want  to  be  believed  as  fa- 
voring government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  then  we  must  be 
increasingly  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  the 
developing  countries  as  opposed  to  cruel 
dictatorships,  exploitive  special  Interests  or 
any  other  form  of  tyranny. 


LEARNING  ANOTHER  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  little  to  cheer  about  re- 
cently in  foreign  policy.  Increasingly,  the 
United  States  finds  itself  in  a  position  of 
rapidly  changing  social  conditions  in 
other  countries.  Too  often,  social  and  cul- 
tural change  occurs,  especially  in  Third 
World  countries,  before  the  U.S.  recog- 
nizes the  significance  of  these  changes 
and  is  able  to  deal  with  them. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  convinced 
that  a  large  part  of  our  failing  has  been 
our  deemphasis  of  second  languages  in 
schools.  Too  many  times  we  are  sending 
diplomats  who  are  unprepared  because 
they  lack  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
culture  of  their  host  country. 
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said,  noting  the  specific  meaning  and  inter- 
pretation of  words  are  crucial  in  inter- 
national commiinlcation.  Using  a  word  im- 
properly can  sometimes  place  a  person  in 
Immediate  disfavor  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
when  technical  terms  are  involved,  serious 
problems  can  develop  unwittingly. 

Conversational  language  is  emphasized  in 
the  3M  classes  and  grammar  Is  Introduced 
as  needed.  Festivals  featuring  food,  costumes, 
and  entertainment  from  the  various  coun- 
tries are  three-times-a-year  bonuses  for 
company  employees. 

The  employees'  six  levels  of  comprehen- 
sion range  from  beginner  to  those  capable 
of  translating  company  letters  and  other 
documents.  "Our  translators  are  paid  by  the 
company  and  are  chosen  for  their  linguistic 
skills  and  product  and  business  knowledge," 
Mrs.  Piper  said. 

Last  year  more  than  a  million  words  were 
translated  In  15  languages  for  the  company. 
Including  such  items  as  Italian  labor  laws 
and  Korean  industrial  standards. 

When  a  3M  employee  accepts  an  overseas 
assignment,  the  services  of  the  language 
department  are  used  to  provide  special  tutor- 
ing in  language,  culture,  and  customs  of  the 
host  country.  The  department  also  provides 
special  programs  for  overseas  nationals  on 
temporary  work  assignment  at  3M  locations 
In  the  U.S. 


means    a    butter 
to  do  business,"  Mis.  Piper 


MINNEAPOLIS  VET  CENTER 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  187,000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans in  Minnesota,  and  several  million 
nationwide.  Service  in  our  Nation's 
armed  services  during  time  of  war  has 
never  been  an  easy  task,  but  our  Vietnam 
veterans  have  often  borne  the  extra  bur- 
den of  a  chilly  reception  at  home.  Serv- 
ice in  Vietnam  has  been  treated  by  many 
as  a  stigma,  so  Vietnam  veterans  are  of- 
ten unable  to  discuss  openly  their  ex- 
periences and  their  concerns.  As  a  result, 
there  are  many  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who,  having  served  their  country  honor- 
ably when  called  upon  to  do  so,  continue 
to  imdergo  problems  in  readjusting  to 
civilian  life. 

Last  June,  President  Carter  signed  into 
law  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1979.  This  act  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  vet  centers  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  counseling  to  those 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  need  it.  Those 
who  will  benefit  from  this  program  are 
not  mentally  ill.  Rather,  they  are  people 
who  have  undergone  a  major  hardship 
and  who  as  a  result  face  a  variety  of 
temporary  impairments  in  readjustment. 
They  do  not  ask  for  our  sympathy  and 
they  do  not  merit  the  isolation  into  which 
they  have  often  been  forced.  Instead, 
they  deserve  our  support  and  the  chance 
to  live  their  lives  as  productive  and  hon- 
orable members  of  our  society. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  note  that  a 
vet  center  was  recently  opened  in  Min- 
neapolis. This  center  is  staffed  by  four 
trained  counselors,  and  it  contains 
counseling  rooms,  a  coffee  area,  and  a 
lounge  where  veterans  can  meet  as  a 
group  and  draw  upon  each  other  for  as- 
sistance. Having  undergone  a  common 
experience,  they  can  offer  each  other 
common  imderstanding. 

I  believe  that  the  vet  center  will  serve 
a  most  valuable  purpose  for  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  of  my  State,  and  I 
therefore  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  convey  my  best  wishes  and  my  thanks 


to   the  staff   of  the   Minneapolis   Vet 
Center. 


MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES   IN  HAITI 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  October  it  was  announced  that  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  had  been  awarded  to 
Mother  Teresa,  of  Calcutta,  for  her  work 
among  the  poor  of  India.  As  I  noted  in 
a  statement  before  the  Senate  at  that 
time.  Mother  Teresa's  service  vividly  re- 
minds us  that  peace  is  much  more  than 
the  absence  of  war,  and  that  the  quest 
for  peace  is  served  when  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  is  made  the  end  of  action. 
Recently,  24  medical  missionaries 
quietly  but  effectively  committed  them- 
selves to  these  principles.  Traveling  at 
their  own  expense,  these  people  spent  3 
weeks  in  the  slums  of  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti,  where  they  erected  a  two-story 
building  which  will  house  a  clinic  and 
school  for  the  children  of  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Construction  costs  were  fimded  by  the 
coworkers  of  Mother  Teresa  in  America, 
and  the  original  work  was  begun  In  Jan- 
uary by  a  group  of  students  at  De  Pauw 
University.  This  project  is  particularly 
meritorious  since  it  will  result  in  an  on- 
going and  self-sustaining  facility  which 
will  benefit  the  people  of  Haiti  for  many 
years  to  come. 

These  good  works  reflect  the  ideal  of 
Mother  Teresa  not  least  because  they 
were  done  so  selflessly  and  with  such 
little  fanfare.  Although  I  note  with  pride 
that  many  of  these  missionaries  come 
from  my  home  State  of  Minnesota,  their 
commitment  to  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  others  is  a  virtue  which  transcends 
State  or  national  boundaries.  I  believe 
that  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  an  article 
describing  this  mission,  written  for  the 
Rochester,  Minn.,  Post-Bulletin,  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Haitian   Medical   Project   Sobeeinc   For 

Rochester-Area     Clinic    builders 

(By  Ken  McCracken) 

Bone-tired,  but  proud  and  elated,  24 
"medical  missionaries"  mostly  from  in  and 
around  Rochester  arrived  back  in  the  city 
at  1:50  a.m.  today — without  fanfare — ^from  a 
three-week  Christian  brotherhood  mission  to 
Haiti. 

The  travelers  came  home  after  giving  a 
"helping  hand"  to  Mother  Teresa,  Calcutta's 
"saint  of  the  gutter"  and  1979  Nobel  Peace 
prize  winner,  by  helping  to  build  a  two- 
story  clinic  and  school  in  the  slums  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  the  impoverished  capital  of  Haiti 
In  the  Caribbean. 

The  last  leg  of  their  trip  home  was  by 
chartered  bus  from  Twin  Cities  International 
Airport  where  they  landed  late  Monday  night. 
"Their  generosity  and  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  fantastic,"  said  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  J.  Richard  Felten,  pastor  of  St.  Plus  X 
Catholic  Church,  as  the  group  huddled 
against  the  night  air  and  blinked  at  the 
bright  lights  when  they  walked  into  Pax 
Chrlstl  Catholic  Church.  Relatives  were  wait- 
ing there  to  take  them  home. 

"These  people  will  never  be  the  same  again 
after  this  experience, "  Msgr.  Felten  added, 
as  he  helped  them  lug  in  bulky  cartons 
containing  tools  used  to  help  build  the  clinic- 
school. 
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The  building  project  was  the  St.  Joseph's 
Haitian  Mission  program,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  Mother  Teresa.  Ten  sisters  of  her 
Missionaries  of  Charity  are  in  Port-au-Prlnce 
where  they  establUhed  a  medical  dispensary 
for  the  poor. 

The  cUnlc-school  will  help  the  nuns  to 
expand  their  programs  to  aid  some  800  slum 
children  and  provide  better  medical  care  and 
classes  In  nutrition. 

The  Rochester  group's  participation  in  the 
project  came  about  through  the  efforts  of 
Msgr.  Felten,  national  treasurer  of  the  Co- 
workers of  Mother  Teresa  In  America.  He 
arranged  for  budgettlng  »32,000  for  construc- 
tion costs  from  the  national  fund.  Spearhead 
of  the  Rochester  group  was  Dr.  William  C. 
Pryda,  a  Mayo  Graduate  School  researcher  In 
blood  diseases,  who  went  on  ahead  to  Port- 
au-Prince  and  welcomed  the  24  when  they 
arrived  Jan.  28. 

Each  of  the  "medical  missionaries"  paid  his 
or  her  own  expenses — $550— for  the  "chance  " 
to  be  a  part  of  the  mission  to  Haiti. 

The  cUnlc-school  was  put  up  last  month 
by  a  group  of  students  at  DePaul  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind.  The  Rochester-area  group 
built  Inside  walls,  finished  off  the  roof  and 
made  benches  and  furniture. 

"It  was  in  use  before  we  even  finished," 
said  Dean  Lent,  a  retired  Rochester  police 
captain.  The  center  wlU  not  officially  open 
for  about  another  three  weeks,  "but  they 
had  kids  in  there  while  we  were  stUl  work- 
ing," Lent  said. 

When  the  group  left  Rochester  three  weeks 
ago,  the  members  looked  like  most  typical 
travelers — joking,  laughing  and  excited 
about  what  lay  ahead. 

This  morning,  gathered  briefly  in  the  base- 
ment at  Pax  Chris  oi.  they  were  subdued  and 
filled  with  awe  at  having  come  from  what 
Dr.  Pryda  once  described  as  a  "human  gar- 
bage dump"  where  death,  filth  and  sickness 
were  24-hour-a-day  realities. 

The  travelers  had  only  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  when  they  came  home  from  the  humid 
Caribbean  Island  to  chilly  Minnesota.  They 
had  left  all  their  other  garments  for  the  poor 
Haitians. 

One  woman,  wearing  cheap  sandals,  said 
she  left  five  pairs  of  shoes  behind  for  the 
Haitians  "because  they  are  so  pitiful  and 
their  need  so  desperate." 

Msgr.  Felten  and  Dr.  Fryda  went  to  Haiti 
last  month  with  the  DePauw  group — the 
priest  to  conduct  a  retreat  for  the  nuns  and 
Dr.  Pryda  to  act  as  medical  adviser. 

Among  other  grisly  tasks,  Dr.  Fryda  had 
to  amputate  the  cancerous  foot  of  a  Haitian 
with  only  a  scalpel  and  coping  saw  and  aided 
by  two  nuns.  The  operation  was  successful 
and  the  patient  is  making  a  good  recovery, 
but  the  experience.  Dr.  Fryda  said,  is  seared 
in  his  mind. 

"What  was  a  Mayo  hematology  resident  do- 
ing In  a  slum  in  Haiti,  about  to  amputate  a 
beggar's  leg  in  a  storeroom  of  a  home  for  the 
dying  with  two  apprehensive  nuns  for  as- 
sistants?" he  asked  himself.  He  said  he 
prayed  to  God  for  help — "and  off  came  the 
leg." 

Dr.  FYyda,  who  completes  his  Mayo  train- 
ing in  Auerust,  plans  to  move  to  Tanzania  in 
East  Africa  to  set  up  a  medical  clinic  and 
hoBoltal  for  the  tribal  people  on  the  Seren- 
geti  Plain. 

The  followlne  Roche8»^er  and  area  people 
were  on  the  mission  to  Port-au-Prince: 

Bemie  Blee,  Steve  and  Mary  Boyer,  Pat 
and  Sue  Christenson,  Ann  Sasly,  Tom  God- 
sUl,  Joyce  GrabMklewlcz,  Dr.  Chris  Guerln, 
the  Rev.  Roger  Hermes  of  Pine  Island;  Steve 
Tolmes,  Rita  Hunt,  Brenda  Kieffer,  Sister 
Joanne  Lawson,  Dean  and  Mary  Lent, 
Catherine  Mlcka  of  Oronoco;  Beverly  Pleuth, 
Judy  Stenzel:  Lawrence  "Spud"  and  Pat 
Tomforde  and  their  daughter.  Mary. 

Non-area  persons  making  the  trip  Included 


a  physician.  Dr.  Roger  Boswell,  of  Indlanap- 
polls,  and  Dr.  George  Karr,  a  dentist  from 
RoUa,  Mo. 

Two  other  Rochester  residents  who  went 
with  Dr.  Fryda  and  Father  Felnten  with  the 
DePauw  group  earlier  were  Janet  KoUer  and 
Mary  Llmbach. 


INDEXING  FEDERAL  TAXES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
despite  all  the  talk  recently  by  economic 
experts,  one  important  aspect  of  our 
economy  has  been  completely  ignored — 
the  windfall  inflation  tax  the  Federal 
Government  collects  each  and  every  year. 
EVespite  no  new  taxes  and  a  1978  tax  cut, 
the  Federal  tax  take  has  risen  from  the 
last  year  of  the  Ford  administration  to 
President  Carter's  flscal  1981  projections 
by  105  percent;  from  $300  billion  to  $613 
billion.  Much  of  this  astoimding  increase 
is  due  to  inflation's  impact  on  Federal 
taxes. 

In  flscal  1981,  the  Federal  Government 
will  collect  at  least  $31  billion  in  unde- 
served tax  revenues  from  individuals  be- 
cause of  inflation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  earn  the  inflation  windfall 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  beneflt 
from  it  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers.  I 
have  introduced  S.  1974,  a  bill  that  would 
remove  inflation  from  Federal  income 
tax,  capital  gains  tax.  and  depreciation. 
Legislation  would  correct  67-year-old 
windfall  proflt  tax  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  imposed  on  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  States  that  have  already 
indexed  their  income  taxes. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  recently  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis 
agrees  with  my  contention  the  indexing 
inflation  out  of  Federal  taxes  would  not 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  Federal 
Government.  In  fact,  in  my  estimation 
and  in  an  analysis  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  in  Minneapolis,  indexing 
would  have  a  beneflcial  impact  and 
would  serve  to  strengthen  our  economy. 

Minneapolis  Federal  Reserve  Bank's 
economic  forecast  urged  that  Federal 
taxes  be  indexed  to  account  for  inflation. 
According  to  the  report,  under  an  index 
system  tax  rates  would  be  pegged  to  real 
dollar  income  or  income  adjusted  for  in- 
flation. Tax  rates  would  then  rise  only 
as  real  income  rose,  rather  than  income 
swollen  by  inflation.  These  are  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill.  The  forecast  contends 
that  such  a  system  "would  not  be  desta- 
bilizing and  could  still  be  as  progressive 
as  legislators  wish."  It  added  that  "in- 
dexing taxes  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  cutting  overall  taxes.  It  is  possible  to 
index  taxes  without  increasing  deflcits, 
without  causing  additional  inflation." 

Although  indexing  will  rob  politicians 
of  the  opportunity  to  return  home  every 
2  years  to  promote  a  so-called  tax  cut,  it 
will  bring  the  discipline  that  is  so  abso- 
lutely needed  to  congressional  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  March  10 
Minneapolis  Star  be  included  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


BcsERVE  Bank  Sees  Shallow  Recession 

In    1980 

(By  John  Green wald) 

A  barely  noticeable  recession  has  been  pre- 
dicted for  the  United  States  this  year  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

In  a  forecast  released  today,  the  bank  pre- 
dicted that  "over  the  fotir  quarters  of  1980 
real  GNP  will  decline  by  0.1  percent.  .  .  ." 
Real  GNP  is  the  nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct after  adjustment  for  inflatlc». 

"Real  GNP  is  expected  to  decline  at  a 
modest  .25  percent  annual  rate  in  the  first 
half  of  1980,"  the  forecast  said,  "and  then 
recover  by  year-end  to  the  levei  it  attained 
by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979." 

The  Fed  also  expects  inflation — as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index — "to  de- 
celerate graduaUy  over  the  four  quarters 
from  its  12.0  percent  annual  rate  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1979  to  a  10.6  percent  rate 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980." 

For  the  year,  the  bank  expects  the  CPI  to 
rise  by  11.4  percent.  That  increase  would 
more  than  eat  up  projected  gains  In  Income; 
the  Fed  expects  hourly  pay  to  rise  by  10.3 
percent  In  1980. 

The  forecast  was  made  before  the  recent 
surge  in  interest  rates,  which  carried  the 
prime  rate  to  17»4  percent  at  major  Twin 
Cities  banks  Friday.  "I  am  botherMl  by  the 
high  interest  rates,"  Preston  Miller,  one  of 
three  authors  of  the  forecast,  acknowledged 
In  an  interview. 

"They're  quite  a  few  percentage  points 
higher  than  we  predicted,"  Miller  said,  and 
"certainly  could  make  the  real  economy  look 
weaker.  But  how  much  weaker  I  can't  say." 

The  forecast  also  was  made  before  the 
announcement  of  January  and  February  in- 
flation figures.  The  CPI  rose  1.4  percent  in 
January,  or  18  percent  at  an  annual  rate.  And 
on  Friday  the  Labor  Department  rejjorted 
that  wholesale  prices  were  up  1.5  percent  In 
February,  nearly  matching  the  January  level 
of  1.6  percent. 

"I'm  really  hopeful  that  what  we're  seeing 
Is  a  temporary  blip,"  Miller  said  of  the  infla- 
tion figures.  He  attributed  part  of  the  jumps 
to  "increases  In  oil  prices  around  the  first  of 
the  year."  and  reaction  to  President  Carter's 
January  announcement  that  the  budget 
deficit  will  be  higher  than  expected. 

MUler  believes  that  oil  prices  should  start 
to  fall  this  year,  when  countries  stop  stock- 
pUing  supplies.  That  wUl  mean  that  "oil  de- 
mand will  fall  back  to  current  production," 
the  bank's  forecast  says.  "Oil  productloo 
then  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  demand, 
which  taken  by  Itself  should  result  In  weaker 
oil  prices." 

The  forecast  also  suggests  that  the  govern- 
ment should  consider  indexing  federal  taxes 
to  account  for  Infi&tion.  Under  an  indexed 
system,  tax  rates  would  be  pegged  to  real- 
dollar  income,  or  income  ad)usted  for  infla- 
tion. Tax  rates  would  then  rise  only  as  real 
Income  rose,  rather  than  income  swollen  by 
inflation. 

Such  a  system  "would  not  be  destabilizing 
and  could  still  be  as  progressive  as  legislators 
wish,"  the  Fed  said. 

It  added  that  "Indexing  taxes  is  not  nec«- 
sarlly  the  same  as  cutting  overall  taxes.  .  .  . 
(It)  is  possible  to  index  taxes  without  in- 
creasing deficits,  without  causing  additional 
inflation. 

"There  very  well  may  be  greet  dUDcviIties 
in  implementing  an  indexed  tax  system,  but 
our  analysis  suggests  there  are  great  costs — 
much  lost  output^ — when  certain  (economic) 
shocks  occur  and  taxes  are  not  indexed." 


"JACKPINE "    BOB    GARY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  election  year,  in  the  face  of 
our   country's   economic   problems,   all 
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candidates  arfc  rushing  forwsu^  with 
their  plans  to  :ase  the  economic  burden 
on  the  pubhc. 

One  candidate,  however,  has  done  more 
than  just  talk]  In  this  era  of  multi-mil- 
licm   dollar    campaigns,   he   has   spent 


era  of  mass  media  he  has 


focused  only  o:  i  one  small  weeUy  news- 
paper. In  this  era  of  almost  daily  pri- 
maries, caucuses,  and  straw  votes,  this 
candidate  has  e  ntered  only  one  election — 
an  election  wh  ich,  by  the  way,  he  waa 
over  both  Repu  ilicans  and  Democrats. 

Mr.  Presideit,  I  am  proud  that  this 
unique  Candida  te  is  fnxa  my  home  State 
of  Minnesota.  (  want  to  share  his  story 
with  my  colleligue  and  ask  that  the 
March  10  arti(  le  fnxn  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  be  inc  uded  in  today's  record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  tb  e  Record. 


There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Kx  PS 


keop 


'  f  I 


"Jackfine" 

(By 
"Jackplne' 

tbe  Ely   (Minn.) 
editor  of  the 
campaign  for 
ticket  Is  going 

Gary,  who  has 
awards  and 
president  as  a 

"Things  are 
I  can  hardly 
in  a  telephone 
desk  In  northern 
"For  <Hie  thing 
here.  Where  are 

There   was 
Gary  yelled,  "Whs 

"You  know 
are,"  he  said, 
here." 

Then  he  found 
that  an  Ely  Hlgt 
him  50  votes  to 
tor  Ronald  Reagt 
nedy,  18  each  for 
Gov.  Jerry  Brow^. 
4  for  John 

"Another  thln^, 
spent  $10  mllUor 
gate.  I've  spent 
gate  behind  him 
sponsiblllty.  we'v( 

Gary   said   he's 
secretary  of 

"His  name  is 
fishing  guide,  a 
ter  and  be  runs 
natl<Hially  knowi  i 
tJrho's  Day 

One  of  their 
said. 

"BUly  Is  going 
the  extremely 
They've   gone  up 
years — totl.50  a 

"Billy  blames 
zation  of 
He  says  if  the  D 
fish-worpi 
fMever  at  the 

Gary  said  he  li 
presidential 
May  18— "the 
is  Minnesota's 
Ing  of  the  Ashing 

He  said  Ely  also 
he's  got  to  fish 
away.  We  dont 
a  flshing  lure." 


Ri:bard 


Bo> 


CI  ilcago 


McFarland) 

Gary,  managing  editor  of 

Echo  and  former  outdoor 

Dally  News,  says  his 

president  on  the  Fishermen's 

gr^at. 

won  fishing  and  canoeing 
written   books,   is  running  for 
challenge, 
happening  so  fast  around  here 
up  with  them."  he  said 
Interview  from  his  newspaper 
Minnesota's  canoe  country. 
I  just  won  an  election  up 
t  lose  figures?" 
soipe   rustling   of  papers  and 
re  are  thoee  papers?" 
h^w   campaign   headquarters 
's  a  little  hectic  aroimd 
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Mr.  ROBERI 
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the  papers  and  announced 

School  election  had  given 

43  for  President  Carter.  28 

,  22  for  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 

Qeorge  Bush  and  California 

,  5  for  John  Gonnally  and 

on  and  Gerald  Ford. 

"  he  said.  "Gonnally  has 

and  he  has  only  one  dele- 

10  and  I'm  only  one  dele- 

You  talk  about  fiscal  re- 

got  it  here." 

already   decided   who   his 
will  be. 
Mills.  He's  a  well-known 
expert  whiteflsh  gill -net- 
local  clothing  store.  He's 
for  having  the  only  St. 
sale." 
concerns  is  inflation,  he 
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to  look  very  carefully  into 
h  price  of  night  crawlers, 
over  300  percent  in  four 
4ozen. 

on  ONEC — the  Organl- 

er  Exporting  Goimtrtes. 

.  fishermen  don't  practice 

m,  this  nation  will  be 

m^rcy  of  the  NOEG." 

Inviting  all  of  the  major 
■  tes  to  a  debate  in  Ely 
before  what  histtwlcally 
Important  day,  the  open- 
season." 

Is  inviting  Jerry  Ford,  "but 

by  himself  some  distance 

^ant  anybody  to  get  hit  by 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
I  be  absence  of  a  quorum. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, beginning  with  the  E>epartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Driver,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  L.  Palmer,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Kat,  of  Florida, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  £ind  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  moticHi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OFFICE  OP  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
POLICY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Karen  Hastie  Williams,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmati(»i  of  the  nom- 
inees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
retiOTi  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  SENATE 
RULES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  389,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  38B)  to  consolidate 
and  reniunber  certain  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion is  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
and  controlled  for  10  minutes  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  ,  with  50  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  or  his 
designee. 

Who  3^elds  time? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
minority  leader's  designee,  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  as  he  may  find  necessary. 

The  ACrriNG  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon  for  his  courtesy  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  as 
the  cosponsor  of  the  pending  business, 
Senate  Resolution  389.  In  its  present 
form,  it  Is  a  good  compromise,  and  a 
workable  compromise,  even  though  all  of 
us  will  have  to  get  accustomed  to  an  en- 
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tirely  new  set  of  numbers ;  and  in  study- 
ing past  precedents,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recall  which  rule  was  awitually  desig- 
nated by  the  numbers  current-  at  the 
time. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia,  responded 
afiarmatively  last  Thursday  when  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  other 
Senators  proposed  that  the  precedents  be 
computerized  so  as  to  make  them  more 
easily  available  to  Senators  studying  par- 
liamentary situations  on  the  floor. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  rules 
were  recodified  in  November  1979,  the  in- 
structions from  the  Senate  called  for 
keeping  the  existing  rules  as  intact  as 
possible  {md  still  accomplish  the  desired 
objectives.  That  was,  I  believe,  a  wise  in- 
struction, intended  to  reduce  the  confu- 
sion that  renumbering  might  bring 
about.  It  allowed  Senators  to  concentrate 
on  the  substantive  changes  which  were 
made  at  that  time. 

The  changing  of  the  Senate  rules  is  a 
very  important  matter,  which  deserves 
the  closest  attention  and  study.  The  Sen- 
ate rules  stand  as  an  impartial  guidepost 
to  be  used  equally  by  those  on  opposite 
sides  of  controversies,  with  the  assurance 
that  each  can  count  on  the  unassailabil- 
ity  of  the  parliamentary  positions  taken. 
The  very  meaning  of  the  Senate  is  in  its 
strict  adherence  to  rule  and  precedent. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  the  Senate  off 
and  on  since  the  early  1950's,  first  as  an 
administrative  assistant  to  two  of  our 
great  Senators  from  North  Carolina  and 
now  as  a  Senator  myself.  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  regard  and  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  grandeur  of  the  Senate 
because  it  did  operate  by  rules  and  prec- 
edents clearly  established,  and  Senators 
would  support  those  rules  and  those 
precedents  even  when  it  was  to  their  dis- 
advantage to  do  so,  because  they  under- 
stood that  the  Senate,  as  a  legislative 
body,  is  vastly  different  from  every  other 
legislative  body  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

So  the  changing  of  the  rules  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  idle  matter  or  something 
that  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  cate- 
gory of  "housekeeping,"  and  dismissed 
as  unimportant.  Whenever  any  changes 
are  made,  they  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
extended  scrutiny,  as  well  as  formal  de- 
bate. For,  in  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  foresee 
exactly  what  the  impact  will  be  at  some 
point  in  the  future.  Indeed,  proposals 
made  in  all  good  faith  by  Senators  to 
change  the  rules  might  have  an  entirely 
different  result  than  the  one  intended  by 
the  proponents. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  we  have 
had  time  to  think  about  these  changes 
for  nearly  2  months.  I  note,  for  example, 
that  when  the  committee  report  was  put 
before  the  Senate  in  January,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  alterations  in  rule  xn — 
that  is  to  say,  an  alteration  in  the  text, 
as  distinguished  from  a  simple  rear- 
rangement of  the  present  text.  The  com- 
mittee said: 

The  Committee  also  voted  that  the  words 
upon  one  day's  notice  found  in  rule  XII,  be 
stricken.  This  rule  is  concerned  with  unan- 
imous consent  agreements  and  requires  a 
quorum  call  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quonmi  just  before  reaching  an  agreement 


to  set  a  time  certain  for  a  vote  on  passage  of 
a  specific  bill  or  Joint  resolution.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  once  such  an  agreement  Is  reached, 
to  change  that  agreement  not  only  require.s 
another  unanimous  consent  agreement  but 
before  the  previous  unanimous  consent 
agreement  could  be  rescinded,  1  day's  notice 
Is  required;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
change  of  any  kind  could  be  made  in  any 
such  agreement  except  by  uiuknlmous  con- 
sent. Now  rule  XII,  paragraph  4.  as  pres- 
ently written  says:  No  request  by  a  Senator 
for  unanimous  consent  for  the  taking  of  a 
final  vote  on  a  specified  date  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  agreement 
thereto  until  after  a  quorum  call  ordered  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  it  shall 
be  disclosed  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is 
present;  and  when  a  unanimous  consent  is 
thus  given  the  same  shall  operate  as  the  or- 
der of  the  Senate,  but  any  unanimous  con- 
sent may  be  revoked  by  another  unanimous 
consent  granted  in  the  manner  prescribed 
above  upon  one  day's  notice. 

In  effect,  the  rule  says  that  when  a 
unanimous  consent  is  reached  to  vote 
on  a  bill  at  a  time  certain,  that  consent 
cannot  be  vitiated  except  upon  1  day's 
notice.  In  practice,  the  1  day's  notice  has 
always  been  waived.  If  a  Senat<H-  objects, 
and  he  gets  the  same  result  as  if  he  had 
insisted  on  1  day's  notice.  Thus,  it  has 
been  argued,  the  "1  day's  notice"  is  re- 
dundant. 

Now,  this  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
agrees  that  this  is  the  case.  But  there  are 
certain  nuances  in  the  rules  that  add 
dignity  and  grace  to  our  proceedings.  A 
Senator  who  simply  objected,  would  be 
regarded  as  &n  obstructionist;  but  a  Sen- 
ator who  appealed  to  a  standing  proce- 
dure in  the  rules  is  exercising  his  rights 
in  a  more  graceful  way.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore  that  Senate  Resolution  389,  as 
presently  propounded,  has  omitted  this 
proposed  change,  and  no  substantive 
changes  are  included. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  have  been  set  forth  in  de- 
tail in  a  resolution,  rather  than  being 
propounded  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement.  In  the  view  of  this 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  any  change 
in  the  rules — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"any" — ought  to  be  set  forth  in  a  formal 
manner  and  with  the  dignity  of  a  formal 
resolution.  If  I  have  counted  correctly. 
Senate  Resolution  389  makes  over  35 
separate  changes  in  the  rules  perhaps 
more  than  that.  By  itemizing  them  in  a 
resolution.  Senators  will  see  exactly  what 
is  proposed,  and  the  historical  record  will 
be  clear. 

But  more  important  the  Senator  frcnn 
North  Carolina  thinks  that  it  would  be 
a  bad  precedent  to  change  the  rules  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  is  one  thing  to  set 
aside  the  rules  by  unanimous  consent  on 
a  specific  matter;  but  it  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  to  change  the  rules  for  all 
time  by  unanimous  consent — or  at  least 
to  change  them  until  they  are  changed 
again  by  unanimous  consent.  If  that  were 
to  become  the  precedent  it  would  soon 
become  the  general  practice — we  have 
seen  that  happen — and  the  Senate  rules 
would  soon  become  extinct  as  rules.  The 
Senate  would  be  run  by  unanimous  con- 
sent rather  than  by  rules.  This  would  be 
a  misfortune  for  everybody  especially 
the  American  people.  This  would  not 
only  make  the  operation  of  the  Senate 


more  difficult  but  would  place  an  unbear- 
able burden  upon  Senate  comity. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  con- 
gratulates the  majority  leader,  and 
thanks  him  for  his  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion in  working  carefully  through  the 
issues  involved.  I  am  especially  pleased 
by  his  announced  decision  to  introduce 
a  resolution  to  codify  and  computerize 
the  precedents.  The  rules  themselves,  as 
they  stand  today,  are  not  discommoding 
Senators  in  amy  great  degree.  The  great- 
est problem  today  is  not  finding  the  rule 
which  applies  to  a  given  situation,  but 
finding  the  precedent  which  applies,  in- 
asmuch as  the  precedents  are  not  codi- 
fied. Many,  but  not  all  precedents,  may 
be  found  after  a  diUgent  search  of  Senate 
procedure,  a  situation  which  puts  a  Sen- 
ator at  a  disadvantage  when  faced  with 
a  ruling  by  the  Chair.  Once  the  prece- 
dents become  available  on  computer 
terminals,  every  Soiator  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  study  parliamen- 
tary matters. 

Once  again  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  cooperation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distingoiished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  liis  charitable 
references  to  me. 

The  resolution  does  not  propose  any 
changes  in  the  language  of  the  exist- 
ing Senate  rules,  with  one  exception, 
that  being  that  rule  xxxiii  will  be 
amended  to  add  the  words  "and  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Parliament"  at 
the  end  of  the  line  reading  "members  of 
national  legislatures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries" so  that  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  would  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  just  as  nationally  elect- 
ed members  of  national  legislatures  of 
foreign  countries  now  have  the  privilege. 

The  remainder  of  the  resolution  con- 
solidates certain  rules,  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  rules  by  a  total  of  eight,  and.  I 
think,  provides. for  a  more  orderly  pre- 
sentation of  the  rules. 

In  several  instances  there  are  rules 
which  are  separated  throughout  the 
rules  book,  but  which  deal  with  the  same 
subject  matter  as  other  rules.  So  the 
recodiflcation  of  the  Senate  rules,  which 
occurred  in  November  of  last  year,  that 
being  only  the  seventh  time,  I  believe, 
since  the  rules  were  first  approved — 
since  April  16,  1789 — that  being  the  first 
revision  or  recodiflcation  in  96  years 
since  the  last  occurred  in  1884 — that 
recodiflcation  now  is  made  more  com- 
plete by  this  consoUdation  of  the  rules 
and  the  renumbering  thereof. 

So  I  believe  that  while  this  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
to  many  people,  to  those  of  us  who  have 
to  read  the  Senate  rules  from  time  to 
time,  who  have  to  deal  with  them,  and 
who  know  something  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  us  it  represents  an  important 
step  forward. 

For  those  who  will  have  to  read  the 
rules  in  future  generations,  in  years  to 
come.  I  think  it  will  reflect  well  upon  the 
Senate  that  it  chose  not  CHily  to  recodify 
its  rules,  but  also  to  proceed  further  and 
complete    that    recodiflcation    by    the 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  the  vote  on 

of  Senate  Resolution  389 

at  12:30  p.m.  without 

debate  and  that  there  be  no 

no  motions  in  relation  to 

and   that,   immediately 

on  the  resolution,  there 

any  motion  to  reconsider 

that,  immediately  upon 

:  uch,  the  Senate  resume  its 

of   the   Roth    resolution, 

been  on  previously. 

PRESroENT  pro  tem- 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

my  support  to  Senate 

This  resolution  consoli- 
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rules.  Senate  Resolution 
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ion,   offered   by   Senator 


Helms,  would  computerize  our  prece- 
dents, so  that  Members  would  have  im- 
mediate information  on  the  very  latest 
interpretations  of  the  rules.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  majority  leader  intends 
to  introduce  a  resolution  to  that  effect, 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  this  proposal  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  Members,  and  I  will 
press  for  a  rapid,  but  thorough,  exami- 
nation of  the  proposal  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  389 
represents  a  significant  step  forward  in 
making  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  more 
understandable  to  all  who  use  them.  The 
changes  proposed  were  endorsed  unani- 
mously by  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
support  this  measure.* 

TUBI7TE  TO  DR.   FLOYD   M.  RIODICK 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  a  distinguished  North 
Carolinian,  of  whom  I  am  so  proud.  Dr. 
Floyd  Riddick,  who  has  for  so  long  served 
this  Senate.  He  is  the  parliamentarian 
emeritus.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
in  my  State.  As  I  have  said  earlier,  I  am 
very  proud  of  him. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me  before  he  yields  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  also  to  extend  my  respects  to  Dr. 
Riddick.  It  was  Dr.  Riddick  who  carried 
the  workload  of  recodifying  the  rules,  go- 
ing over  the  rules  meticulously.  He  is  en- 
titled to  our  expressions  of  gratitude. 

I  have  worked  with  Dr.  Riddick  for 
many  years  now.  I  respect  him.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  book  of  precedents,  the 
book  on  Senate  procedure,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  work  out  of  love  for  this  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  was  greatly  saddened,  shortly  after  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  when  I  learned  that 
Dr.  Riddick  was  going  to  retire;  but  I 
must  say  he  is  the  most  unretired  retired 
man  I  ever  saw.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  indicated.  Dr.  Rid- 
dick is  here,  day  after  day,  maintaining 
his  interest  in  the  Senate,  and  making  a 
contribution  to  the  Senate.  I,  for  one,  am 
very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Riddick  works  without  pay. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  is  on  the 
job  in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  room 
practically  every  day  of  the  week, 
thoroughly  dedicated  to  this  institution 
in  which  he  has  served  so  long.  That,  to 
me,  is  the  highest  mark  of  dedication 
and  sense  of  purpose  that  one,  after  his 
retirement,  would  continue  to  come  back 
and  work,  day  after  day,  in  a  labor  of 
love  for  this  great  institution. 

We  all  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  Dr. 
Reddick.  He  is  now  in  the  process  of  writ- 
ing a  new  book  on  Senate  procedure,  in 
which  he  will  bring  up  to  date  the  prec- 
edents that  have  occurred  since  his  last 
book  was  published.  His  new  book  will  be 
all-encompassing  of  the  precedents  prior 
to  the  printing  of  his  last  book,  of  course, 
and  those  that  follow. 

He  was  many  weeks  in  preparing  the 


recodification  of  the  rules  that  we  have 
enacted.  Of  course,  words  cannot  ade- 
quately convey  the  appreciation  that  we 
have  for  Dr.  Riddick,  nor  can  they  convey 
the  debt  that  we  owe  him.  This  is  an  im- 
portant work,  the  compilation  of  the 
Senate  procedures.  For  one  to  be  so  dedi- 
cated that  he  would  do  this  work  for 
months — he  tells  me  that  it  has  been 
nearly  a  year  since  he  has  drawn  any 
pay.  He  has  not  asked  for  any  pay.  He  is 
not  complaining.  He  just  gives  of  his  best 
all  the  time.  We  owe  a  lot  of  apprecia- 
tion not  only  to  him  but  much  apprecia- 
tion to  Mrs.  Riddick  for  the  sacrifice  she 
makes  when  Dr.  Riddick  puts  in  days  out 
of  his  love  and  reverence  for  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Riddick  says  that  the  Senate  has 
been  good  to  him.  Well,  the  Senate  has 
been  good  to  all  of  us,  but  few  men  would 
have  come  back  after  their  retirement  to 
give  of  their  time  to  the  Senate  as  Dr. 
Riddick  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

AUTHORIZATION    TO    ORDER    YEAS    AND    MAYS    AT 
ANY    TIME    ON   ADOPTION   OP   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  at  any  time  to  order  the  yea^ 
and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  have 
any  time  to  yield  back. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
moment,  I  shall  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

As  a  final  note,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  wager  that  he  does  not  realize 
that  all  three  of  us  lined  up  here  were 
bom  in  North  Carohna.  Dr.  Riddick,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  is  a  native  of  North 
CaroUna  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  a  native  of  my  State.  So  we 
cornered  the  market  for  North  Caro- 
linians this  morning. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 
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WINDFALL    PROFIT    TAX    ACT    OF 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  proceed  with  the 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3919,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  conference  report  on  HJl.  3919,  an  act 
to  impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  1 :30  P.M. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  thai 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  1:30  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1:05 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  1 :30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
<Mr.  Bradley)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions  to 
get  his  response  for  the  record? 

One  of  my  constituents  in  Oklahoma 
has  brought  up  a  question  that  I  think 
is  fairly  clearly  set  out  in  the  conference 
report,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  Chair- 
man Long  for  his  comments  to  make  the 
record  a  little  clearer. 

This  has  to  do  with  a  well,  an  oil  well, 
that  was  drilled  in  the  later  months  of 
1978,  and  in  December  of  1978  it  was 
tested  briefly  for  a  1-day  period,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  to  see  how  much  the  well 
would  make  so  that  plans  could  be  made 
to  build  and  size  a  pipeline. 

Then  the  well  actually  went  on  pro- 
duction in  April  of  1979.  The  oil  from  the 
well  that  w&R  produced  during  the  test- 
ing period  was  actually  sold,  but  the 
production  began  when  the  pipeline  was 
built,  and  the  well  was  finally  hooked 
to  the  pipeline  in  April. 

The  question  I  have  Is:  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  is  that  considered  to  be 
a  well  that  was  in  production  before  1979 
or  is  it  not,  since  it  was  tested  in  1978 
and  then  not  actually  put  into  produc- 
tion until  1979,  and  the  question  is  what 
tax  applies? 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  read  from  page  98 
of  the  conference  report.  It  says  under 
the  heading  "Conference  Agreement": 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
For  windfall  profit  tax  purposes,  therefore, 
newly  discovered  oil  includes  production 
from  a  property  which  did  not  produce  oil 
in  conunercial  quantities  during  calendar 
year  1978.  Thus,  it  includes  production  from 
a  property  on  which  oil  was  produced  In  1978 
If  that  production  was  Incident  to  the  drill- 
ing of  exploratory  or  test  wells  and  was  not 
part  of  continuous  or  commercial  produc- 
tion from  the  property  during  1978. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  take  care 
of  the  Senator's  constituent. 

If  they  simply  draw  some  oil  in  con- 
nection with  the  testing  of  the  well  and 
it  was  not  part  of  the  continuous  com- 
mercial production,  that  would  not  be 
production  for  purposes  of  determining 
what  is  newly  discovered  oil. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  That  would  seem 
clear  enough  that  the  oil  was  not  part  of 
the  continuous  or  commercial  produc- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  just  a  testing  pro- 
cedure, and  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  chair- 
man's explanation.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Around  most  wells  I  have 
seen  on  dry  land,  you  have  what  you 
call  a  slush  pit.  When  the  well  first 
comes  in,  whatever  oil  they  get  flows 
into  the  flush  pit.  Of  course,  that  oil 
has  some  value  to  it.  Conservation  prac- 
tices would  not  permit  them  to  have  the 
oil  flow  down  to  the  stream,  so  they 
have  to  sell  it.  ITie  oil  is  produced  inci- 
dent to  the  testing  or  completion  of  the 
well,  and  would  not  keep  commercial 
production  from  receiving  newly  dis- 
covf.-ed  oil  treatment  when  it  is  pro- 
duced later. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

I  also  want  to  ask  another  question 
raised  by  a  constituent.  It  is  of  a  fairly 
minor  nature,  and  yet  it  does  bring  up  a 
point. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  area 
where  oil  is  produced  for  royalty  own- 
ers, farmers  particularly,  to  bum  what 
they  call  drip  gas,  which  we  would  think 
of  as  condensate,  ir.  a  farm  tractor  and 
some  other  farm  vehicles. 

As  I  understand  the  terms  of  this  bill 
the  only  type  of  utilization  of  petroleum 
that  has  not  been  refined  that  is  exempt 
from  this  tax,  is  when  it  is  used  by  the 
lease  operator  as,  you  might  say.  boiler 
fuel  to  generate  steam  to  put  down  in  the 
formations  to  produce  heavy  oil. 

Does  this  mean  that  a  royalty  owner 
who  uses  condensate  in  his  farm  tractors 
is  going  to  be  taxed?  Will  he  be  forced  to 
pay  that  tax? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  the 
way  the  bill  is  drafted  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tax.  It  just  was  not  directed  to 
our  attention  during  the  course  of  the 
consideration.  If  it  had  been,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  do  something  about  it. 
But  it  was  not  discussed  and.  therefore, 
no  exception  was  made  for  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  possibility  that  that  sort  of  a  situation 
might  be  corrected  in  some  future  leg- 
islation? It  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult 
tax  to  collect,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
up  to  the  Senate  to  decide.  As  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  the 
tax  on  that  is  immaterial.  It  is,  possible, 
of  course,  that  it  might  lead  to  some- 
thing a  lot  more  than  one  intended. 

I  recall,  back  during  World  War  II, 
when  we  were  rationing  gas,  my  Uncle 
Dave  was  a  small  oil  and  gas  operator. 
He  had  been  an  automobile  repairman 
before  he  became  a  roughneck  on  oil 
wells.  So  he  knew  how  to  adjust  his 
carburetor  and  fix  his  automobile.  So  he 
took  that  distillate  and  put  it  in  the 
tank — he  operated  his  automobile  on  it. 

That  is  not  much  of  a  loophole  in  the 
procurement  system,  unless  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple do  it.  But  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  that  if  everybody  who  knew 
how  to  do  that  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
got  to  be  doing  it  when  the  stuff  was  in 
shortage,  it  might  create  a  problem. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Well,  it  is  done.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  used  to  work  on 


a  hay  crew  in  the  summer  time  and  we 
used  nothing  but  drip  gas  in  the  tractors 
and  bailers.  The  whole  operation  was 
nm  on  drip  gas  or,  as  the  Senator  says, 
condensate.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice. 

I  doubt  that  it  is  done  as  much  now 
as  it  was  done  earlier,  because  most  of 
the  farmers  now  use  diesel  fuel  and  it 
will  not  work  that  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is 
that  nobody  raised  the  issue,  and,  there- 
fore, we  did  not  pass  on  it.  We  just  did 
not  consider  it  an  exception  because  no 
one  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  the  matter  might  later  be 
decided  by  the  regulatory  authorities? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
way  it  stands  now,  the  tax  appUes.  It 
was  not  that  I  wanted  it  that  way,  but 
that  nobody  suggested  it  be  any  different 
when  the  bill  was  on  its  way  through  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  bill  cleared  the  Senate,  a  thou- 
sand barrel  exemption  was  in  it.  That 
apparently  covered  this  problem. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  royalty  owners 
were  not. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  They  were,  initially. 

Mr.  LONG.  Only  when  they  had  pro- 
duction from  wells  controlled  by  inde- 
pendent producers.  I  think  85  percent  of 
the  royalty  owners  have  their  royalty  on 
wells  owned  by  either  large  independents 
or  major  companies.  So  those  people 
would  not  have  been  exempt. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  may  be  correct.  But  in  the  area 
I  know,  that  is  not  the  case  because  the 
larger  companies  left  the  area  a  long 
time  ago.  But  the  royalty  owners  whose 
oil  was  produced  by  the  ind^)endents 
were  exempt  in  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  LONG.  By  a  floor  amendment. 
But  when  the  bill  was  r^>orted  out,  they 
were  not.  And  under  the  House  bill,  they 
were  not.  And  in  none  of  those  cases  did 
anybody  raise  the  point. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  point  I  wanted  to  get  to — and  this 
will  take  a  little  Iraiger — has  to  do  with 
the  element  of  earmarking.  In  all  can- 
dor, we  had  a  little  problem  getting  it 
fully  analyzed. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
remember,  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  initially,  when  it  came  from  the 
Finance  Committee,  there  was  a  question 
of  earmarking  of  the  revenues.  And  the 
Magnuson  amendment  was  brought  up 
and  voted  on  and  won  by  a  fairly  over- 
whelming majority.  I  am  fairly  sure  that 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  is  to  attempt 
a  little  less  strict  earmarking  than  the 
original  versi<Hi  would  have  contem- 
plated. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  explain  to  me  the  difference 
between  the  earmarking  provisions  in  the 
conference  report  and  the  earmarking 
provisions  that  were  taken  out  of  the 
Senate  Finance  bill  by  the  Magnuson 
amendment 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
speak  to  the  earmarking  In  tlie  craifer- 
ence  report.  That  is  simply  a  statement 
that  the  Treasury  will  keep  a  record  of 
how  much  is  collected  and  will  attempt 
to  keep  some  record  of  where  the  money 
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goes.  We  say  in  the  law  that  we  think  25 
peneat  ougl  it  to  go  to  lower  income 
househcdds,  (  J  percent  for  incwne  tax  re- 
ducticxis,  an<  15  percent  for  energy  and 
transportatic  a  programs.  But  that  is  not 
binding. 

Those  App  -opriations  Committees  can 
reoMnmend  i  ppropriations  the  way  they 
want  to  do  i  .  The  tax-writing  commit- 
tees can  eith<  r  recommend  or  not  recom- 
mend tax  cul  5.  And  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee can  recoi  amend  whatever  it  pleases 
about  any  of  his. 

So  that  wfa  le  that  is  stated  as  a  state- 
moit  of  desire,  it  is  not  binding.  The 
Senator  can  use  it  all  to  balance  the 
budget,  if  he  grants  to,  provided  the  Sen- 
ate will  supp(  rt  him  on  that. 

Mr.  BELLI  ION.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
conference  r«  port  passes  the  Senate  and 
becomes  law  and  no  further  legislation 
is  passed  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
income  tax  reductions.  Low-income  as- 
sistance, and  energy  and  transportation 
programs,  w  lat  will  the  situation  be 
then? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  money  will  simply  stay 
in  the  Treasii  ry. 

Mr.  BELLN  ION.  As  the  Senator  under- 
stands it,  the  1,  it  would  not  be  spent  un- 
til and  unless  it  is  appropriated? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BKLLA  [ON.  Mr  President,  our  un- 
derstanding, jr  at  least  my  impression, 
is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  language 
of  the  bill  oil  page  29,  as  the  Senator 
mentioned,  tl  le  President  is  required — it 
is  not  option  il  with  him — to  submit  his 
recommendal  \aas  for  the  dispositions  of 
the  revenues  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  this  sectim.  There  is  no  mention 
made  here  o  using  these  revenues  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  three  that 
are  listed — tsx  cuts,  low-income  assist- 
ance, energy  and  mass  transit — regard- 
less of  what  ( ither  options  the  President 
might  want  1 3  consider. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read 
the  language. 

The  Presldei  t  shall  propose  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  which  ;hl8  section  applies  an  alloca- 
tion  
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year  for  which  this  section  applies  an  al- 
location of  net  revenues  among  the  uses 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b) .  And  subsec- 
tion (b)  refers  to  income  tax  reductions, 
low-income  assistance,  and  energy  and 
transportation  programs.  It  would  seem 
that  the  President's  hands  are  totally 
tied.  He  must  spend  the  money  for  those 
three  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  way  I 
understand  that  provision  is  that  he  can 
also  propose  not  to  use  any  of  that 
money  for  any  of  those  three  purposes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  where 
does  the  Senator  get  that  impression 
from  this  language?  It  says: 

The  President  shall  propose  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  this  section  applies  an  allo- 
cation of  the  net  revenues  among  the  uses 
set  fcnth  In  subsection  (b) . 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  any  leeway 
at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  if  the  President  proposes  using 
the  money,  he  would  have  to  propose 
doing  it  in  that  fashion.  But  he  does  not 
have  to  propose  using  the  money.  And 
if  he  does  not,  on  a  consolidated  budget 
basis,  it  would  work  out  just  exactly  as 
if  the  section  were  not  even  there. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
understand  the  reason  for  the  language 
unless  the  language  has  meaning.  And 
the  meaning  I  get  from  it  is  what  it  says. 

The  President  shall  propose  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  which  this  section  applies  an  alloca- 
tion of  the  net  revenues  among  the  uses 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b) . 

Those  three  uses. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suppose  I  construe  the 
language  differently  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator does. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  clear  that  the  President  must 
decide  to  spend  these  moneys  in  this 
fashion.  Further  than  that,  in  subpara- 
graph (e)  of  section  102,  the  language 
says: 

(e)  Bepobts. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1  of  1982  and  of  each  calendar 
year  thereafter  before  1992 — 

(1)  the  net  revenues  derived  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  September  30  of  the  preceding  year,  and 

(2)  the  actual  disposition  for  such  fiscal 
year  of  such  revenues  among  the  uses  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b) . 

This  would  seem  to  further  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Executive.  He  is  told 
that  he  must  propose  how  he  is  going  to 
spend  it  and  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  tell  Congress  how  he  has 
spent  it  among  those  uses  specified  in 
subsection  (b) .  I  cannot  see  how  the  con- 
ference could  have  written  any  tighter 
language  earmarking  this  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  way  I  construe  it  is  the 
President  does  not  have  to  propose  to  use 
any  of  the  money. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Where  does  the  lan- 
guage appear  that  gives  him  that  option? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  proposes  to  use  it,  he 
could  propose  to  use  it  and  allocate  it  as 
suggested  by  the  conferees.  But  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  the  attitude  that  he  is  not 
proposmg  to  use  the  money  from  this  tax 
for  anything.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  would 
not  have  to  follow  the  allocation.  The 
same  amoimt  of  money  could  be  spent, 


and  on  a  consolidated  budget  basis  it 
would  have  the  same  impact  on  the 
budget,  so  that  the  way  I  construe  it 
he  can  propose  whatever  he  wants  to. 

In  any  event,  assuming  he  does,  it  is 
still  not  binding  on  the  Congress.  Noth- 
ing there  is  binding  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Prom  what  the  Sena- 
tor just  said,  the  President  has  two  op- 
tions: If  he  is  going  to  propose  spending 
the  money,  he  must  propose  it  along  the 
terms  set  forth  in  section  (b)  of  102  for 
income  tax  reduction,  low-income  assist- 
ance, energy  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. If  he  chooses  not  to  spend  it  for 
those  purposes,  and  he  does  not  spend  it 
for  anything  else,  he  can  simply  leave  it 
in  the  Treasury  unspent? 

Mr.  LONG.  He  can  leave  it  in  the 
Treasury  unspent,  or  if  he  wants  to  do 
so  he  can  propose  spending  not  that 
money,  but  just  spending  money,  for  any 
purpose  he  wants  to  spend  it  for.  If  he 
winds  up  with  a  deficit  on  a  consolidated 
budget  basis,  while  theoretically  you  have 
the  money  in  that  particular  fund,  it  is 
just  one  column  of  figures  offset  by  more 
spending  somewhere  else.  On  a  consoli- 
dated budget  basis  it  would  work  out  just 
the  same  as  if  it  were  not  there  &t  all. 
He  could  spend  whatever  amount  of 
money  Congress  was  willing  to  let  him 
spend. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  must  confess  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  clear  that  the  President 
shall  propose  for  each  fiscal  year  an  allo- 
cation among  those  three  uses  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  actual  disposition  for 
such  fiscal  years  for  such  revenues 
among  the  uses  specified  in  subsection 
(b) .  I  simply  cannot  see  in  here  the  flexi- 
bility that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
finds. 

To  me,  this  language  totallv  repeals 
the  Magnuson  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
others  have  a  chance  to  look  at  this  lan- 
guage and  see  what  we  are  doing  here, 
they  are  not 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Magnuson  amendment 
deleted  trust  funds  from  the  bill.  We  do 
not  set  up  trust  funds. 

The  Magnuson  amendment  repeals  the 
trust  fund  set  by  the  committee.  We  are 
not  setting  up  trust  funds  here.  There 
are  no  trust  fimds  set  up.  They  will 
simply  have  some  accounts  over  there  in 
the  Treasury  where  they  will  keep  track 
of  how  much  money  is  taken  in  by  this 
tax,  and  we  set  forth  a  very  noble  hope 
that  the  money  would  be  spent  for  cer- 
tain useful  purposes. 

I  regret  to  say  there  is  no  more  assur- 
ance that  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
the  way  we  would  like  to  see  it  spent 
than  there  is  for  other  money  being  spent 
the  way  the  Congress  would  like  to  see 
it  spent.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  hope 
and  it  is  not  binding. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
understand  this  language?  Could  the 
Senator  choose  to  spend  some  of  this 
money  or  propose  to  spend  some  of  this 
money  for  defense?  It  is  not  one  of  the 
three  worthy  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  can  propose  to  spend  as 
much  money  as  he  wants  to  spend.  As- 
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suming  we  run  a  great  big  deficit,  which 
would  not  be  unusual,  then  if  he  did  not 
spend  any  of  this  money  for  the  purposes 
indicated  here,  imder  a  consolidated 
budget,  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  if 
we  had  never  earmarked  it  to  begin  with, 
and  never  had  any  separate  account  to 
keep  track  of  it. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  aa  a  con- 
solidated budget  basis  you  just  cotmt  all 
the  money  you  take  in  for  whatever  pur- 
pose and  you  count  all  the  money  you 
spend  for  whatever  purpose,  and  if  you 
do  not  spend  the  money  you  were  think- 
ing about  spending  in  one  area,  but  you 
spend  more  in  some  other,  you  simply 
add  up  the  money  you  did  spend  and  the 
money  you  took  in  and  the  deficit  is  the 
difference. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  understand  about  the 
deficit  part,  but  the  thing  I  cannot 
imderstand  is  that  this  is  earmarking, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  for 
having  the  language  in  here  is  if  that  is 
not  the  purpose.  If  it  is  earmarking,  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  know  that  by 
earmarking  these  revenues,  which  in  my 
opinion  will  be  something  like  $30  billion 
or  $40  biUion  a  year  in  3  or  4  years,  we 
will  have  succeeded  in  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  so  that  we  will  have  con- 
trol over  about  9  percent  of  the  money  on 
which  we  exercise  discretion.  If  we  count 
entitlement  programs,  the  cost  of  the 
personnel  in  the  military,  in  the  civilian 
service,  and  the  defense  item,  if  we  pass 
this  bill  as  it  stands  we  will  have  ear- 
marked some  91  percent  of  all  the  reve- 
nues in  the  Treasury. 

We  all  stand  around  here  and  complain 
bitterly  about  our  inability  to  deal  with 
deficits  and  yet  we  would  have  built  in 
the  tying  of  our  hands  on  91  percent  of 
all  the  revenues  that  come  into  the 
Treasury  leaving  adjustments  only  on  the 
other  9  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Believe  me,  with  regard  to 
the  money  raised  by  this  tax,  without  a 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate  they  cannot 
spend  one  nickel  of  it,  and  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  in  the  Senate  they  can 
spend  it  all.  They  can  spend  it  for  any- 
thing they  wsuit  to  spend  it  for,  as  long 
as  it  is  legal  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  President  must  pro- 
pose for  each  flscsd  year  that  we  have  to 
spend  it  for  these  three  purposes  and 
none  other.  There  is  no  provision  here 
for  defense  or  spending  it  for  health, 
education,  or  anything  else,  nothing  but 
these  three  purposes.  The  Senator,  I  am 
sure,  well  realizes  that  as  time  goes  on  a 
lot  of  these  things  change  and  we  might 
decide  5  years  from  now  that  25  percent 
for  low-income  assistance  is  not  the  right 
amount.  Perhaps  it  should  be  35  percent 
or  15  percent.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
items,  the  other  of  these  three  items.  Un- 
less the  President  is  able  to  send  us  a 
budget  that  sets  the  priorities  the  way 
the  situation  requires,  the  Congress  is  at 
a  tremendous  disadvantage. 

I  could  imderstand  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation for  some  of  this  language  if  it 
was  in  a  report,  if  it  was  intended  as  kind 
of  a  g\iide  for  the  Congress.  But  this  is 
bill  language.  It  becomes  law. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
may  recall  that  even  after  the  Magnuson 


amendment  was  agreed  to,  the  so-called 
taxpayer  trust  fimd,  which  was  the  Roth 
amendment  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
was  nevertheless  retained,  and  that  was  a 
trust  fund.  That  was  a  trust  fund  for  a 
tax  reduction.  We  then  went  to  confer- 
ence and  the  House  would  not  agree  to  a 

trust  fund.  Instead  of  a  trust  fund 

Mr.  BEliLMON.  The  Senate  did  not 
agree  either. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  it  did. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  We  struck  it  from  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  we  did  not  strike  that. 
The  Roth  amendment  was  left  m. 

We  then  went  to  conference  and  the 
House  went  us  one  better  and  said  they 
did  not  want  even  a  taxpayer  trust  fimd. 
They  did  not  want  any  trust  fund  at  all, 
but  they  would  Uke  to  have  a  separate  ac- 
count to  show  how  much  money  was 
taken  in  and  to  try  to  keep  track  of  what 
happened  to  the  money.  That  explains 
what  we  have  here,  which  the  Senator 
has  been  discussing. 

We  agreed  at  the  time,  and  it  was  clear 
to  me  every  step  of  the  way,  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  binding  on  anybody. 
It  is  not  binding.  None  of  this  takes  place 
unless  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  pass  it. 

If  Congress  does  not  want  to  pass  it, 
then  Congress  can  spend  the  money 
however  it  wants  to  spend  that  money. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  m  there  that 
says  Congress  cannot  spend  it  for  any 
purpose  that  is  permitted  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  So  while 
we  do  express  our  hope  that  60  percent 
will  be  used  to  reduce  income  taxes,  25 
percent  will  be  used  for  low-tocome  re- 
lief, and  15  percent  will  be  used  for  en- 
ergy and  transportation  programs,  none 
of  that  is  binding. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  If  this 
is  not  binding,  then  I  wonder  why  it 
could  not  be  put  in  the  report.  If  this 
language,  as  plain  as  it  is  to  me,  is  not 
binding,  I  wonder  about  the  other  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  If  we  cannot  believe 
this  language,  I  wonder  what  the  intent 
of  Congress  was.  If  what  we  have  here 
are  simple  suggestions  that  we  can  take 
or  leave,  the  whole  bill  takes  on  a  differ- 
ent concept. 

Let  me  read  some  other  language  here. 
On  page  30,  imder  what  is  called  "Special 
Rule  for  Low-Income  Assistance  For 
1982  and  Subsequent  Years,"  where  it 
says,  "In  the  case  of  any  amoxmt  allo- 
cated under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  sub- 
accoimt  for  low-income  assistance,"  it 
talks  about  allocation.  Again,  there 
seems  to  be  no  fiexibility.  It  says,  "Fifty 
percent  shaU  be  allocated  to  a  program 
to  assist  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (B)  50  per- 
cent shall  be  allocated  to  a  program  for 
emergency  energy  assistance,"  and  so 
forth. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  anyone  can  take 
this  as  anything  less  than  an  instruction 
to  the  President  and  a  law  which  the 
Congress  has  passed. 

I  would  readily  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  Congress  can  change  a  law  any  time 
it  chooses.  This  Congress  can  p>ass  a  law 
and  the  next  Congress  can  pass  a  differ- 
ent law  or  repeal  the  one  we  passed,  but 
until  that  happens,  this  will  be  the  law  of 
the  land.  We  all  know  that  at  the  present 


time,  all  the  so-called  uncontrollable 
programs  we  have  are  also  subject  to 
change  if  we  pass  a  new  law,  but,  any- 
one who  has  been  in  the  Senate  very 
long  knows  how  almost  impossible  that 
is.  Once  we  get  a  law  on  the  book,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  pass  a  new  law  taking 
benefits  away  from  one  group  and  giving 
them  to  another. 

So,  for  all  practical  purposes,  these 
programs  are  set  in  concrete,  particu- 
larly so  far  as  the  appropriations  and 
budget  process  is  cMicemed.  We  would 
have  absolutely  no  way  of  dealing  with 
these  funds  unless  we  use  them  in  a  way 
which  this  law  requires  until  some  other 
law  is  passed.  The  appropriations  com- 
mittees and  the  budget  committees  would 
be  absolutely  bound  by  this  language  un- 
til and  unless  the  language  is  changed  in 
some  subsequent  act. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  cc«iferees  that  this  is  not  an 
appropriation  and  it  is  not  even  an  au- 
thorization. It  is  simply  a  statement  by 
these  conferees  of  the  way  in  which  they 
would  like  to  see  this  money  spent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Those  kinds  of  state- 
ments normally  show  up  m  a  report.  This 
is  bill  language.  It  says,  "The  President 
shall  propose."  It  says,  "are  hereby  al- 
located." 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  not  find 
anywhere  the  words:  "There  is  hereby 
appropriated."  It  would  take  an  ap- 
propriation to  spend  the  money.  An  ap- 
propriation  is  simply  not  there  and  was 
not  intended  to  be  there. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
tell  me,  then,  how  we  deal  with  the 
process  of  getting  this  money  used  tar 
purposes  other  than  the  three  set  forth  in 
the  bill.  The  President,  it  says,  "shall 
propose"  to  spend  the  money  in  this 
fashion. 

If  we  want  to  use  some  of  this  money 
for  defense,  how  do  we  go  about  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  you  want  to  use  it  for 
defense,  you  just  authorize  as  much 
money  as  you  want  for  defense  and  then 
pass  an  appropriation.  Surely  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that;  the  Congress  just  au- 
thorizes an  apprc^iriation  and  then  ap- 
propriates it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Then  we  would  be  In 
violation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  although  the  Senate 
would  not  be  doing  what  the  conferees 
thoue^t  might  be  nice  to  do  with  this 
money,  it  could  do  whatever  it  wanted  to 
do.  All  it  takes  is  51  votes  in  the  Senate 
to  do  it. 

For  all  I  know,  by  the  time  the  Senator 
came  in  with  the  appropriation  bill  to 
spend  the  money  on  defense,  he  may  find 
every  Senator  on  the  conference  would 
be  voting  for  that.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I  voted  for  it  myself. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  What  the  Senator  is 
telling  me  is  that,  in  the  appropriation, 
or  markup,  we  can  ignore  this  language. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  that  privi- 
lege. If  he  wants  to  do  that,  more  power 
to  him.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Senator  frcHn  Oklahoma. 
He  is  not  going  to  do  anything  he  does 
not  think  is  right  and  he  is  going  to  do 
what  he  does  think  is  right. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  staying 
true  to  his  beliefs.  In  the  spirit  of  our 
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lables  problem,  and  now  we  are  about  to 
make  the  problem  much  worse. 

Section  102  allocates  all  net  revenues 
raised  by  this  tax  to  a  separate  account 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  says  that  there 
will  be  money  set  aside  for  three  pur- 
poses and  those  three  purposes  only.  It 
even  specifies  the  uses  for  the  amounts 
in  those  accounts. 

The  basic  net  revenues,  those  revenues 
from  the  tax  at  $30  a  barrel,  are  allocated 
60  percent  for  income  tax  reductions,  25 
percent  for  low-income  assistance,  15 
percent  for  energy  and  transportation 
programs,  totaling  100  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, any  additional  net  revenues  are  to 
be  divided,  66%  percent  for  income  tax 
reductions  and  33  Va  percent  for  low- 
income  assistance. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  dividing  up 
all  the  money  that  we  know  we  are  going 
to  raise.  Then,  if  we  get  more  money  than 
we  expect  to  raise,  we  are  also  dividing  it 
up  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  for  income 
tax  reductions  and  a  third  for  low- 
income  assistance.  So  there  is  no  flexi- 
bility left,  even  with  the  revenue  that  are 
surplus  to  what  the  authors  of  this  bill 
expect  to  raise. 

The  bill  language  actually  says,  "the 
President  shall."  It  does  not  say  "may" 
or  "could."  It  says  "shall  be  allocated  to 
these  accounts  for  these  purposes." 

It  even  goes  on  to  define  the  alloca- 
tions for  low-income  assistance  clearly 
between  programs  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients, 
and  emergency  assistance  programs. 
The  bill  says. 

The  President  shall  propose  each  fiscal 
year  to  which  this  section  applies  an  alloca- 
tion of  the  net  revenues  among  the  uses  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b) . 

It  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  "report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1  of  1982  and  of  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter  before  1992— First, 
the  net  revenues  derived  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  September  30  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  second,  the  actual  disposition  for 
such  fiscal  year  of  such  revenues  among 
the  sums  specified  in  subsection  (b)." 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  all 
this  is  not  binding.  In  my  judgment,  this 
is  as  binding  as  any  law  Congress  passes 
because,  no  matter  what  law  we  pass,  the 
law  we  pass  this  year  can  be  changed  by 
the  next  Congress. 

But  this  is  binding  imless  and  until 
Congress  does  take  some  other  action 
that  cancels  out  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  a  law  can 
change  it.  We  can  change  any  law  on  the 
books.  But  also  that  we  do  not  do  that. 
When  we  earmark  a  fund,  we  leave  it 
earmarked  and  it  becomes,  as  we  say 
uncontrollable. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
drafters  of  this  legislation  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  about.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  if  this  bill  becomes  law 
they  will  get  what  they  wanted,  and  that 
is  to  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  polit- 
ically impossible,  to  use  the  revenues 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  spelled  out  in 
the  bill. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  a  budget  cycle  unUke  any  other 
we  have  ever  experienced.  The  admin- 
istration— and  most  of  us — are  publicly 
committed  to  a  balanced  fiscal  year 
1981  budget.  I  happen  to  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  balance  the  budget.  Nonethe- 
less, I  do  not  kid  myself  that  it  was  be 
easy. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  development  that  I 
personally  favor  very  much.  I  believe  it 
is  Important  for  us  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, not  that  it  will  cure  all  our  economic 
ills  in  1  year,  but,  certainly,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary first  step.  But  it  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  produce  a  balanced  budget,  even 
with  all  the  support  that  is  now  evi- 
dencing itself  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Balancing  the  fi,scal  year  1981  budget 
will  require  very  nearly  a  moratorium 
on  new  programs.  It  will  require  real 
reductions  in  some  exlsthig  programs. 
And  the  task  Is  made  more  difficult  than 
it  would  otherwise  be;  because  the  in- 
ternational situation  compels  us  to  in- 
clude in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  sub- 
stantial real  increases  for  national  de- 
fense. 

Given  aU  that,  Mr.  President,  what 
does  the  conference  agreement  now  be- 
fore us  do?  At  $30  per  barrel  for  oU,  it 
earmarks  $13,436  billion.  At  $35  per  bar- 
rel for  oil,  it  would  earmark  $17,805  bil- 
lion. If  oil  prices  rise  above  $35,  then  the 
amount  earmarked  also  increases.  This 
bill— I  repeat — earmarks  every  last  cent 
this  tax  would  raise. 

Therefore,  it  makes  our  work  in  the 
Budget  and  Appropriation  Committees 
that  much  more  difficult,  if  not  almost 
impossible. 

The  amounts  earmarked  for  low-in- 
come assistance  in  fiscal  year  1981 even 

at  $30  exceed  the  amounts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
amounts  earmarked  for  transportation. 
These  earmarks  have  nothing  to  do 
with  proposed  spending  for  the  new  syn- 
fuels  programs.  This  conference  report 
says  specifically  that  the  financing  for 
those  programs  shall  come  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Obviously,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees  to  make  sure  that  the  reve- 
nues from  the  windfall  profit  tax  can 
not  be  spent  on  defense,  or  any  other 
program  the  Congress  might  choose  over 
the  ones  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Clearly,  the  amounts  earmarked  for 
tax  cuts  go  far  beyond  the  Taxpayers 
Trust  Fund  in  the  Senate-passed  bill— 
a  provision  to  which  many  of  us  agreed 
only  reluctantly  because  we  do  believe 
that  this  kind  of  earmarking  is  poor  pub- 
he  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amounts  this  conference  agreement 
would  set  aside  for  tax  cuts  is  clearly  not 
sufficiMit  to  satisfy  the  proponents  of  the 
Roth-Kemp  approach  to  tax  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Congress  will  al- 
most certainly  pass  tax  cuts  during  the 
life  of  this  legislation  that  exceed  by 
many  billion  dollars  the  amounts  ear- 
marked for  tax  reduction  In  this  bill;  but 
that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  ear- 
marking is  not  wise. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
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Budget  Committee.  I  also  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  I  am  sure 
Members  of  the  Senate  realize.  If  there 
is  one  fact  of  life  that  becomes  clearer 
all  the  time  to  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  committees  charged  with  recom- 
mending to  Congress  on  the  annual  allo- 
cation of  resources  among  competmg 
priorities,  it  is  that  far  too  large  a  part 
of  the  Federal  budget  is  already  uncon- 
trollable through  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

We  find  ourselves  running  up  against 
a  brick  wall  when  we  try  to  change  the 
allocations  of  these  appropriations  of 
Federal  funds  to  meet  changing  priori- 
ties, because  we  find,  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  some  91  percent  of  these  funds  are 
controlled,  or  will  be  controlled  if  this 
bill  becomes  law. 

We  should  be  working  to  reduce  and 
not  to  expand  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
budget  that  is  earmarked  and.  therefore, 
relatively  uncontrollable. 

We  should  be  working  to  reduce,  not  to 
expand,  these  so-called  uncontrollables. 
On  that  count,  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
ference agreement  goes  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
how  we  can  talk,  as  we  are  doing  this 
year,  about  the  need  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility— how  we  can  respond  to  the  very 
real  crisis  facing  us  today  with  any  real 
credibiUty — if  we  cannot  i>ass  a  tax  bill 
without  going  on  a  spending  spree  the 
likes  of  which  the  country  has  never  seen 
before,  that  spends  not  only  all  the 
money  it  raises,  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
earmarks  some  $3  bilUon  a  year  from 
fimds  presently  going  into  the  general 
revenue  fund  where  they  are  available 
for  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  in  good 
conscience  we  can  pass  this  conference 
report — in  its  present  form — imless  we 
take  seriously  the  provisions  of  section 
102,  the  section  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  I  have  been  discussing — ^that  is, 
unless  we  actually  intend  to  allocate  the 
net  revenues  raised  by  this  tax  to  the 
purposes  spelled  out  in  that  section.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
commit  ourselves  to  the  spending  priori- 
ties in  section  102  of  this  report — and 
also  expect  to  balance  the  fiscal  1981 
budget  and  spend  more  for  defense — un- 
less, of  course,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
politically  impossible  reductions  below 
the  President's  proposed  levels  for  de- 
fense expenditures.  How  many  of  our 
colleagues  do  you  think  would  support 
that  proposition,  Mr.  President? 

I  beUeve  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
know,  Mr.  President,  If  this  conference 
agreement  would  make  more  difficult  the 
task  of  balancing  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget.  I  believe  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  know  if  this  conference  agreement 
would  Impose  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget — whether  It  is  in  balance  or  not — 
the  priorities  included  in  section  102  of 
this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  we  must  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions — before 
we  vote  on  the  conference  agreement. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  understand  clearly  what  we 
are  doing,  that  adopting  this  conference 
report  will  seriously  impair  our  ability 
to  meet  our  national  needs  in  fiscal  year 


1981,  and  I  count  among  those  needs 
balancing  the  budget  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

I  beUeve  the  Senate  should  know  that 
this  conference  agreement  would  impose 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  the  pri- 
orities set  forth  in  this  language,  those 
priorities  being  income  tax  reduction, 
low-income  assistance,  energy  and 
transportation  programs,  the  percent- 
ages set  forth  here,  and  that  if  we  vote 
this  bill,  we  will  be  tying  our  hands  to 
use  these  funds  in  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  I  oppose  the  conference  report,  but 
I  count  the  fact  that  It  does  further  ear- 
mark money  to  be  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  this  bill  needs  to  go  back  to 
the  conference  and  have  that  provision 
taken  out.  It  was  taken  out  before  in 
the  Senate.  We  approved  the  Magnuson 
amendment.  In  my  opinion,  it  should 
be  taken  out  again. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bau- 
cus) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  is  about  to 
leave  the  Chamber.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
him  some  questions  before  he  leaves.  I 
will  try  to  be  very  brief. 

I  am  serious  in  trying  to  imderstand 
what  the  conference  had  in  mind  and 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  those  of  us 
who  deal  with  appropriations  and  bud- 
get questions.  I  can  submit  these  ques- 
tions in  writing,  in  case  the  chairman 

h3£  to  l6£LVC 

If  the  President  and  Congress  were 
imable  to  agree  on  a  plan  which  dis- 
posed of  the  fimds  collected  in  the  year 
in  which  coUected,  would  not  these 
funds  then  constitute  an  "overhang" 
over  the  budget  for  the  next  year?  In 
other  words,  if  we  do  not  spend  the 
money  in  the  year  it  comes  in. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Assume  for  a  moment 
that  $5  billion  were  available  for  the  En- 
ergy/Transportation Subaccoimt  In  a 
given  year  but  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determined  that  none  of  these 
reserved  funds  sictually  was  used  in  that 
year.  Would  not  the  Budget  Committee 
have  difficulty  In  deciding  whether  it 
had  to  build  into  the  next  budget  resolu- 
tion a  "catchup"  spending  increase?  If 
we  do  not  spend  the  $5  biUion  m  1  year, 
do  we  have  to  spend  the  $10  billion  the 
next  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  No. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Then  you  have  $5  bil- 
lion in  the  Treasury,  and  when  does  it 
get  spent? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  probably  would  not  make 
any  difference.  It  would  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  the  deficit.  It  Is  the  spend- 
ing that  makes  the  deficit,  not  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  the  one  account  or 
the  other  account. 

I  read  from  the  conference  report: 


Ftirther  leglsUtlon  is  needed  to  use  the 
money  raised  by  the  tax  for  any  purpoae 
specified  above.  PaUure  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation, of  course,  would  mean  that  the  rev - 
nue  from  the  tax  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  Federal  debt. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  I  realize  that  th^  1« 
not  a  trust  fund;  but  if  we  have  money 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  that  is  not 
spent,  it  stays  there  imtil  it  is  spent  for 
highways. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  a  trust  fund.  This 
is  not  a  trust  fund. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand what  this  Is.  It  allocates  the  money 
to  be  used 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  a  column  of  figures  on 
the  Treasury  books. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  As  long  as  those 
figures  are  there,  the  money  has  to  be 
used  for  those  purposes;  otherwise,  it 
is  not  spent? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  you  have  a  column  of 
figures  on  the  books — how  much  you 
raise  from  this  particular  tax — and  you 
have  a  column  somewhere  else  that  says 
how  much  money  you  spent,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  you  said  the 
money  is  spent  for.  If  it  is  spent,  it  is 
gone;  and  that  reduces  your  surplus  or 
increases  your  deficit  by  that  much. 

Mr.  BEHMON.  The  Senator  makes  it 
sound  as  though  this  means  nothing. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  said,  it  is  a  hope. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  a  hope  that  is  also 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  not  be  the  first 
time  somebody  put  a  hope  Into  a  law. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  suppose  all  laws  rep- 
resent hopes  of  one  kind  or  another,  but 
they  are  binding  on  those  of  us  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  dollars.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  about  to  get  our  hands  tied 
here  so  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  to  shape  our  budget  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

Let  me  ask  one  other  questltm:  Could 
the  President  simply  file  a  plan  which 
says  that  he  does  not  intend  to  use  any 
of  the  revenues  until  several  years  later 
and  thereby  build  up  a  reserve  for  future 
use,  perhaps  in  an  election  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  just  that  there  is  re- 
quired to  be  an  account  in  the  TreasiUTr 
that  says  how  much  money  was  raised 
by  this  tax,  and  there  is  a  statement  here 
that  the  conferees  would  like  to  see  It 
sp^it  in  certain  ways.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing binding  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
spending  it  any  way  it  wishes  or  from 
not  spending  it;  and  if  the  Congress  does 
not  spend  it,  it  will  help  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Was  the  conference 
unanimous  In  its  interpretatlcm  of  this 
language? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  speak  for  that. 
That  is  how  I  understand  it,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  who  imderstands  it 
differently. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  President  files 
a  plan  which  said  he  intended  to  use  the 
transportation  and  low-Income  assist- 
ance money  to  finance  ongoing  pro- 
grams, would  that  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  President  can  recom- 
mend whatever  he  wants  to  reccHnmend, 
and  that  is  his  privilege. 

If  the  Senator  will  forgive  me,  I  have 
something  else  to  do.  If  he  wants  to  sub- 
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mit  some  oU  er  questions,  I  will  be  happy 
to  receive  thfm. 
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should  go  to  other  purposes.  That  remains 
a  decision  and  an  option  that  will  be  up  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  also. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
around  this  body  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  establish  priorities  for  Federal  spending. 
There  Is  equal  concern — very  deep  con- 
cern— among  Members  of  Congress  who  want 
to  bring  the  Federal  budget  into  balance. 

Right  now.  over  74  percent  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget  is  imcontrollable  through  the 
regular  annual  budget  and  appropriations 
process. 

Over  74  percent  Is  uncontrollable — not  Just 
by  the  appropriations  or  budget  committees, 
but  it  is  uncontrollable  by  the  entire  Con- 
gress. The  entire  Congress  could  not  act  to 
control  these  entitlements. 

This  bill,  without  our  amendment,  would 
add  to  that  uncontrollable  part  of  the 
budget. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  this  bill  would  add 
over  »80  bUllon  in  uncontrollable  spending. 
There  are  various  estimates,  but  the  best 
estimate  we  have  is  about  $80  billion  in  un- 
controllable items. 

This  bill  contains  the  worst  kind  of  spend- 
ing, spending  that  mortgages  the  futtu-e, 
spending  that  prevents  any  future  Congress 
having  any  leeway  and  it  is  the  tjrpe  of 
spending  that  must  be  stopped,  If  Congress 
is  ever  to  achieve  some  kind  of  balance  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

What  we  are  proposing  In  our  amendment 
is; 

First,  to  convert  new  entitlements  to  au- 
thorizations that  are  subject  to  appropria- 
tions; 

Second,  to  eliminate  refundable  portions 
of  new  and  expanded  tax  credits,  which 
would  Include  the  windfall  profit  tax;  and 
Third,  to  eliminate  the  new  windfall  profit 
trust  funds.  This  will  insure  that  the  Con- 
gress does  have  the  leeway  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  significant  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

And  Congress  will  be  able — this  Is  Im- 
portant— to  exercise  that  power  every  year. 
If  the  Senate  accepts  this  amendment 
then  Congress  can  review  things  as  they  are 
each  year  and  in  the  light  of  current  events 
and  circumstances. 

If  necessary.  Congress  could  set  new  pri- 
orities— or  reorder  priorities — if  that  be  the 
will  of  Congress  to  keep  pace  with  rapidly 
changing  events  in  any  area. 

Our  amendment  does  not  tie  the  hands  of 
this  Congress — during  the  next  session — 
when  we  will  have  a  much  better  idea  of 
just  what  this  biU  does  bring  in  revenues. 
Otir  amendment  does  not  tie  the  hands 
of  any  future  Congress. 

Our  amendment  does  not  eliminate  those 
programs  from  future  funding  or  remove 
any  support  for  any  programs  or  foreclose 
any  options  the  Congress  might  want  to  exer- 
cise in  the  future. 

The  major  thrust  of  our  amendment  is 
that  it  retains  in  the  hands  of  the  entire 
Congress  the  responsibility  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending.  ] 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine.  ' 
Mr.  Musk™.  I  thank  the  dlstlriguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Senator  Magnttson,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  jsenator 
from  Washington  has  already  made  the  case 
for  this  amendment.  What  I  have  to  say 
about  it  will  really  reemphasize  what  he  has 
already  said. 

I  cannot  resist  commenting  upon  the  ac- 
tion which  the  Senate  Just  took  on  the  Mc- 
Ctovem  amendment  in  the  context  of  the 
pending  Magnuson  amendment,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  eliminate  trust  funds  created 
in  the  reported  biU. 

The  Ingenuity  of  the  Senate  has  devised 
a  new  way  of  creating  uncontrollable  spend- 


ing In  the  name  of  reservations  now.  We  set 
aside  revenues  which  cannot  be  tapped  for 
any  other  purpose  except  the  purpose  for 
which  the  reservation  Is  made. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  McOov- 
em  amendment  which  mandates  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  set  aside  (1  blUlon 
for  raUroads  finds  Itself  In  this  position. 

The  bin,  as  It  came  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  left  only  »600  million  unUpped 
by  trust  funds,  entitlements,  or  tax  credits. 
If  the  bUl  passed  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  there  would  be  no  $1  billion 
available  for  the  McGovem  amendment.  In 
other  words,  the  committee  bill  created  un- 
controllable spending  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  new  form  of  uncontrollable  spending  in  the 
form  of  the  McGovem  amendment  cannot 
be  honored  unless  the  Senate  adopts  the 
Magnuson  amendment,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  eliminate  uncontrollable  spending  from 
the  committee  bill. 

So  the  Senate  finds  Itself  In  the  position  of 
having  done  an  inconsistent  act.  It  created 

a   new   form   of   uncontrollable   spending 

which  the  Finance  Conamltte  did  not — In 
the  form  of  a  reservation;  the  next  step  will 
be  to  eliminate  the  uncontrollable  spending 
created  by  the  committee  bill  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  new  form  of  uncontrol- 
lable spending  created  by  the  McGovem 
amendment.  If  ever  there  was  a  useless  act 
that  is  it. 

The  other  observation  I  would  like  to  make 
is  this:  If  the  Magnuson  amendment  is  ap- 
proved— and  I  take  It  those  prospects  are 
very  bright,  we  will  have  made  room  not  only 
for  reservations  lUce  the  McOovern  amend- 
ment but  others.  What  is  to  prevent  other 
Senators  from  moving  into  the  vacuum 
which  will  be  created  by  the  Magnuson 
amendment  and  create  other  reservations  of 
funds  for  other  worthwhile  purposes? 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  enthusiasti- 
cally a  support  and  cosponsor  of  the  Magnu- 
son amendment,  I  am  becoming  cynical 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Senate,  with  its 
monumental  capacity  for  ingenuity,  will  find 
other  ways  to  get  around  the  strictures  of 
the  Magnuson  amendment  if  it  Is  adopted. 
In  any  case,  I  would  like  to  help  make  the 
case  for  the  Magnuson  amendment. 

The  Magnuson  amendment  would  convert 
the  bill's  entitlements  to  authorizations  for 
appropriations,  eliminate  the  so-called  "trust 
funds"  established  from  windfall  profit  rev- 
enues, and  eliminate  the  refundable  portion 
of  several  tax  credits  in  the  bill,  which  are 
duplicative  of  spending  programs  authorized 
in  the  omnibus  synfuels  bill. 

This  amendment  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
restore  fiscal  control  to  the  many  uncontrol- 
lable spending  provisions  in  this  bUl.  Other- 
wise, bullous  of  tax  dollars  will  be  ear- 
marked for  special  uses — some  of  which  are 
not  even  determined  by  this  bill — and  wlU 
be  spent,  without  ever  being  authorized  or 
appropriated.  Congress  will  literally  lose  Its 
power  over  a  huge  portion  of  the  purse  If  H.R. 
3919  is  enacted  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  Magnuson 
pointed  out,  three-fourths  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  already  uncontrollable.  The  re- 
ported bUl  includes  over  »70  billion  of  new 
spending  in  the  next  decade  that  would  not 
be  subject  to  budget  and  appropriations 
control. 

The  Magnuson  amendment  will  prevent 
further  erosion  of  congressional  control  over 
spending  in  several  important  ways: 

First,  It  would  eliminate  two  new  so-called 
"trust  funds"  established  in  HJl.  3919  which 
are  intended  to  be  the  financing  mechanism 
for  special  spending  programs. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  trust  funds 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Under  basic  principles  of  Federal  budget- 
ing, revenues  are  raised  from  various  soiircea 
and  distributed  among  programs  based  on  a 
congressional  determination  of  national  need. 
The  trust  fimds  concept  Is  an  exception  to 
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the  basic  rule.  In  the  past,  real  trust  funds 
have  been  established  when  Congress  deter- 
mined that  If  it  was  appropriate  to  give  spe- 
cial benefits  for  programs,  such  as  highways, 
airports,  and  social  security,  it  v/t^s  also  ap- 
propriate to  tax  the  users  to  pay  for  the  spe- 
cial benefits.  No  such  purpose  is  served  by 
these  so-called  trust  funds  that  collect  the 
windfall  tax  from  the  oil  companies  and 
make  payments  from  those  receipts  to  un- 
related but  worthy  beneficiaries.  Indeed, 
there  Is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  proposed 
scheme  from  the  normal  budget  principle 
and,  therefore,  no  reason  to  divorce  the  rev- 
enue and  payments  scheme  from  the  normal 
congressional  procedures. 

Moreover,  in  any  real  trust  fund  the 
amount  collected  bears  a  relationship  to  the 
amount  spent.  Here  the  amount  collected 
from  the  windfall  profit  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  the  amount  that  should  be  spent  on 
energy  initiatives. 

For  example,  the  congressional  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1980  provides  $19.5  billion  for 
transportation  programs.  This  Is  the  amount 
Congress  believes  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  national  transportation  needs;  $2.3  bil- 
lion of  the  total  transportation  allocation  is 
expected  to  t>e  spent  for  mass  transit  pro- 
grams. 

What  relationship  does  the  existing  trans- 
portation spending  endorsed  by  Congress 
bear  to  the  so-called  transportation  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
there  is  no  rationality  to  this  figure  or  to  any 
of  the  amounts  allocated  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  into  these  so-called  trust  funds. 

The  establishment  of  the  so-called  trust 
funds  raises  some  very  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  our  contract  with  the  American 
people  as  elected  officials. 

When  the  tax  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
coming  decade  and  the  country  is  hooked  on 
massive  spending  for  energy  programs  that 
has  been  determined  without  a  rational  pri- 
orities debate,  what  Senator  at  that  time 
will  stand  up  to  say  "this  assistance  should  be 
reduced  or  eliminated?"  I  doubt  seriously  if 
anyone  will.  The  real  difficulty  will  be  that 
Congress  will  have  no  ability  to  taper  down 
spending  as  the  trust  fimd  runs  out.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  excessive  energy  spending 
will  continue  to  be  funded  out  of  general  rev- 
enues, undermining  congressional  efforts  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  and  squeezing 
out  other  priority  programs. 

Let  no  one  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
squeeze  will  be  real  and  not  imagined.  The 
demands  of  the  eighties  on  Federal  revenues 
will  be  enormous.  Efforts  to  improve  our  en- 
ergy security,  as  well  as  military  security  and 
new  initiatives  like  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance and  welfare  reform  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life,  will  be  expensive  propositions. 
Revenues  will  be  needed  to  meet  these  de- 
mands. 

The  earmarking  of  revenues,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  spending  levels  independent 
of  any  rational  priorities  debate  through 
budget  and  appropriations  action,  under- 
mines congressional  control  of  spending 
and  the  ability  to  reorder  priorities  to  meet 
emerging  needs.  Earmarking  funds  for  a  few 
special  programs  requires  other  worthwhile 
programs  which  may  have  an  equal  claim  on 
our  resources  to  compete  for  funding  out  of 
remaining  general  revenues. 

Bplr.  President,  some  have  argued  that  the 
language  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill  pro- 
viding for  subsequent  appropriations  actions 
or  authorization  for  expenditures  in  some 
cases  brings  the  bill  into  compliance  with  the 
budget  and  appropriations  process. 

There  is  no  truth  to  that  argument.  Money 
appropriated  into  the  trust  fund  is  Isolated 
from  general  revenues.  Worthwhile  spending 
prop-ams  for  purposes  other  than  those 
identified  in  the  bill  would  not  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  over  $70  bUlion  that  are  Involved. 
If  the  transit  and  low-income  programs  are 
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worthwhUe,  the  Congress  will  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds  to  meet  that  national 
need. 

We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  con- 
gressional recognition  of  such  a  need  in  the 
development  of  a  substantial  synthetic  fuels 
program  which  has  been  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  In  the  last  6 
months.  No  trust  fund  wu  provided.  Con- 
gress acted  through  the  regular  congressional 
budget  process  and  the  normal  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes  to  address  a 
clear  national  need. 

This  is  the  proper  approach.  This  Is  the 
approach  sanctioned  by  the  Magnuson 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  briefly  my 
concerns  about  the  taxpayer's  fund,  which 
is  not  affected  by  this  amendment.  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  taxpayer's  cry  for  relief 
from  mounting  tax  burdens.  I  favor  tax  cuts 
at  the  right  time.  The  Budget  Committee  fa- 
vors tax  cuts.  Indeed  the  fiscal  year  1980 
congressional  budget  provides  for  major  tax 
cuts  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  in  developing  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980,  the 
Budget  Committee  carefully  weighed  the 
arguments  for  an  immediate  tax  relief  and 
concluded  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  out- 
weighed the  need  for  advancing  the  tax  cut 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  reservations  of  about 
$16  bllUon  in  the  Finance  Committee's  tax- 
payer's fund  reflects  that  committee's  judg- 
ment that  the  tax  relief  action  may  be  neces- 
sary eeo'ller  than  anticipated  In  the  congres- 
sional budget  and  that  funds  should  be 
available  to  assure  prompt  action  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  a  maximum  of  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  this  issue  in  the 
coming  months.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  evaluate  the  loud  public  demand 
for  fiscal  restraint  and  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  as  we  proceed  with  the  tax  relief 
debate. 

Second,  the  Magnuson  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  refundable  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness tax  credits  for  the  use  and  production 
of  alternative  energy  sources  and  for  utUl- 
ties  impacted  by  conservation. 

With  a  refundable  tax  credit,  the  taxpayer 
is  entitled  to  receive  a  direct  cash  payment 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  amount  by  which 
the  credit  exceeds  his  tax  liability.  Under 
the  Senate  precedents,  these  refundable 
credits  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  the  Budget  Act. 

Thus  the  refundable  part  of  a  tax  credit 
is  an  entitlement  spending  program,  not  a 
tax  credit. 

The  Magnuson  amendment  would  elim- 
inate this  entitlement  spending  which  is 
duplicative  of  spending  programs  authorized 
in  energy  legislation  (S.  932)  already  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Although  there  is  some  dupU- 
cation  between  the  tax  credits  and  the  au- 
thorizations, the  Magnuson  amendment  does 
not  prejudge  the  merits  of  the  credit  ap- 
proach, but  only  eliminates  the  refundable 
portions  which  would  require  a  second  check 
from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe  the 
refundable  portions  of  the  credits  and  the 
reasons  for  their  elimination. 

The  flrst  Is  the  wind  and  solar  refundable 
credit.  H.R.  3919  Increases  the  rate  of  the 
refundable  energy  credit  for  commercial  solar 
or  wind  property  from  10  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. 

There  Is  currently  a  debate  as  to  whether 
federally  subsidized  low-Interest  loans  or  tax 
credits  are  a  better  financial  Incentive  to 
stimulate  commercial  utilization  of  solar  and 
wind  systems.  S.  932,  the  omnibus  energy  bUl. 
authorizes  $575  million  for  the  loan  approach 
which  has  a  broad  range  of  eligibility  and 
allows  the  cost  of  the  project  to  be  spread 
out  over  time. 


Irrespective  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
loan  versus  the  tax  credit  approach,  there  is 
no  need  for  two  spending  programs  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Magnuson  amendment 
therefore  eliminates  the  spending  portion  of 
the  tax  credit  which  overlaps  the  spending 
program  authorized  by  S.  932. 

Second  Is  the  refundable  tax  credit  for 
public  utilities  to  defray  the  Impact  of  resi- 
dential conservation.  H.R.  3919  is  duplica- 
tive of  the  public  utilities  compensation 
grant  program  foimd  In  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  8.  932. 

In  light  of  Senate  action  on  S.  932  the 
refundable  portion  of  the  public  utilities 
credit  represents  an  unnecessary,  and  dupU- 
catlve  expenditure. 

Third  is  the  refundable  tax  credit  for  alco- 
hol fuel  production.  H.R.  3919  would,  in  ef- 
fect, provide  a  Federal  subsidy  for  domesti- 
cally produced  and  used  alcohol  of  40  cents 
per  gallon  to  make  gasohol  competitive  in 
price  with  gasoline.  This  subsidy  on  the  out- 
put of  alcohol  fuel  projects  would  overlap 
directly  with  the  price  and  purchase  guar- 
antees for  gasohol  In  title  n  of  S.  932. 

The  grants,  direct  loans,  and  loan  guaran- 
tees for  the  construction  of  blomass  and  alco- 
hol fuel  projects  In  S.  932  also  provide  a 
type  of  subsidy  on  alcohol  fuel  by  lowering 
its  cost  of  production  and  hence  Increasing 
Its  price  competitiveness  with  gasoline.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  in  S.  932  totaling  $5.4  bU- 
llon is  available  to  all  blomass  or  alcohol  pro- 
ducers Including  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  tax-exempt  organizations. 

The  Magnuson  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  spending  portion  of  the  credit 
which  overlaps  with  the  spending  programs 
authorized  In  S.  932. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  President,  the  Magnuson 
amendment  would  further  strengthen  Con- 
gressional control  over  spending  by  convert- 
ing entitlement  programs  in  H.B.  3919  to 
authorizations  for  ^proprlatlons. 

Under  the  reported  blU,  tax-exempt  gov- 
ernmental and  other  Institutions  would  be 
entitled  to  payments  of  40  cents  per  gaUon 
of  alcohol  produced.  The  Magnuson  amend- 
ment would  convert  this  entitlement  pro- 
gram to  an  authorization  for  appropriations. 

In  addition,  the  Magnuson  amendment 
would  assure  that  funding  for  the  low- 
income  fuel  assistance  grant  program  In  title 
III  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  so  that 
the  amounts  provided  each  year  can  be  de- 
termined through  the  normal  priorities 
delMkte. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  is  cosponsored 
as  I  understand  by  40  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  strong  bl-partslan  coalition  be- 
lieves that  budgetary  and  appropriations 
control  over  the  new  massive  revenues  raised 
by  this  bill  are  vital. 

Later  in  the  day,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to 
address  the  windfall  profit  tax  blU  that  Is 
pending  before  us  from  the  perspective  of 
the  budget  demands  for  the  eighties.  But 
for  the  time  being  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  first  the  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  in  which  he  says: 

This  bill  contains  the  worst  kind  of  spend- 
ing, spending  that  mortgages  the  future, 
spending  that  prevents  any  future  Congress 
having  any  leeway  and  it  is  the  type  of 
spending  that  must  be  stopped  if  Congress 
Is  ever  to  achieve  some  kind  of  balance  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

And  then  Senator  Muskie  in  his  state- 
ment had  this  to  say : 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Senate  has  devlaed 
a  new  way  of  creating  uncontrollable  spend- 
ing in  the  name  of  reservations  now.  We  set 
aside  revenues  which  cannot  be  tapped  for 
any  other  purpose  except  the  puiiXMe  for 
which  the  reservation  Is  made. 
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by  the  amount  of  oil  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  produce.  The  tax  thus  became 
hardly  the  centerpiece  of  a  "national 
energy  plan"  once  envisioned,  but  a  use- 
ful fiscal  tocA  for  President  Carter  to 
balance  the  budget  on  the  taxpayers' 
backs  and  to  raise  more  money  for 
bigger  Government. 

The  bill  insures  that  maximum  rev- 
enues for  decontrol  will  not  be  left  to 
the  producers  themselves  to  reinvest  in 
more  energy  production.  It  will  instead 
only  redistribute  our  national  wealth 
but  will  enrich  not  one  of  us. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  before  us 
will  reduce  our  domestic  oil  production 
by  almost  2  million  barrels  per  day  by 
the  end  of  this  decade  and  absolutely 
the  lowest  estimate  I  have  seen  the 
proponents  of  the  tax  come  up  with  is 
500,000  barrels  a  day.  I  note  with  in- 
terest that  this  figure  would  be  an  in- 
credible 20  times  the  100,000  barrels 
per  day  of  imported  oil  that  the  Presi- 
dent proudly  claims  will  be  "saved"  by 
his  new  oil  import  tariff  announced  last 
week.  Lest  we  lose  total  perspective  on 
where  the  President's  deceptively  pack- 
aged energy  proposals  are  really  taking 
us,  we  should  all  ponder  this  comparison 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  sad 
moment.  We  are  on  the  threshhold  of 
passing  a  huge  tax  bill  that  will  abso- 
lutely guarantee  future  energy  short- 
ages. It  will  be  paid  not  by  any  mythical 
"big  oil"  giant,  but  by  mlUions  of  inno- 
cent stockholders  and  the  rest  of  the 
taxpaying  public. 

At  this  point  we  may  be  procedurally 
unable  to  make  this  bill  a  little  less 
onerous,  such  as  by  restoring  the  Sen- 
ate-passed exemption  for  the  risk-tak- 
ing small  producers — who  collectively 
have  reinvested  more  than  100  percent 
of  their  gross  revenues  in  domestic  pro- 
duction— or  by  providing  equitably  for 
the  totally  imsuspecting  royalty  owners, 
most  of  only  modest  means,  who  have 
been  blinded  and  bedazzled  by  the 
rhetorical  footwork  being  practiced  by 
some  proponents  of  this  pernicious  tax. 
Mr.  President,  only  by  defeating  out- 
right this  politically  motivated  and 
coimterproductive  act  can  the  United 
States  inject  some  degree  of  sanity  into 
the  confused  and  contorted  energy  pol- 
icies of  the  past.  My  warning  today  may 
not  change  anyone's  vote,  but  I  would 
be  grossly  negligent  in  carrying  out  my 
sworn  duty  if  I  did  not  challenge  every 
Senator  to  sidestep  the  temptation  of 
political  expediency  in  favor  of  acting 
responsibly  for  the  future  energy  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

What  indeed,  Mr.  President,  is  our  pri- 
ority? Is  it  to  punish  the  oil-producing 
community  in  this  country  which  for  so 
many  years  has  given  us  a  surfeit  of 
cheap  energy?  Is  our  priority  to  raise 
more  revenues,  to  fuel  the  engines  of 
spending  of  an  ever-burgeoning  Federal 
Government?  Or  should  our  priority  be 
to  stimulate  more  domestic  production 
of  energy  to  diminish  our  reliance  on  ex- 
ternal sources  of  energy  that  have  cost 
us  so  heavily  in  terms  of  economic 
growth,  in  terms  of  infiation,  in  terms  of 
national  security,  and  that  have  inordi- 
nately infiuenced  our  foreign  policy? 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is  too  late  to 


depolitlcize  this  issue,  but  I  hope  that  if 
it  is  too  late — the  die  is  already  cast — 
we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  which  I  am 
certain  will  be  politically  popular  in  some 
quarters — that  we  will  in  the  next  Con- 
gress seriously  reconsider  what  we  have 
done  and  we  will,  free  from  the  pressures 
of  an  election  year,  seriously  consider 
what  we  must  do  to  generate  the  produc- 
tion of  more  energy  in  this  country. 

I  hope  this  bill,  which  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  pass,  will  be  short  lived  to  the  ex- 
tent that  in  the  cold  and  objective  Ught 
of  retrospect  a  year  or  so  hence  we  will 
repeal  this  monstrous  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  on  the  so- 
called  windfall  profit  tax  has  been  going 
on  now  for  several  days.  I  have  reviewed, 
to  some  extent,  what  both  the  supporters 
and  the  opponents  of  the  conference  re- 
port are  saying.  It  would  almost  appear 
that  we  aire  talking  about  different  bUls. 

The  supporters  of  the  report  say  that, 
in  fairness,  we  need  to  tax  away  the  ex- 
cessively large  profits  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  making  and  the  oppo- 
nents say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  shoot 
ourselves  in  the  foot  another  time  by  tax- 
ing away  the  revenues  of  the  domestic 
industry,  those  people  who  look  for  and 
find  domestic  crude  oU. 

Mr.  President,  as  strange  as  it  sounds, 
I  could  agree  with  both  the  supporters 
and  the  opponents.  It  is  possible  to  agree 
with  both  sides  because  they  seem  to  be 
talking  about  two  separate  bills.  The 
supporters  must  surely  know  by  now  that 
this  so-called  windfall  profit  tax  does 
not  tax  the  profits  of  the  international 
oil  companies.  Tliat  is  a  point  that  no 
one  seems  to  really  focus  on;  that  this 
bill  is  not  going  to,  in  any  way,  tax  the 
profits  of  the  international  companies, 
because  most  of  those  profits  are  made 
overseas. 

This  is  a  domestic  crude  oil  excise 
tax.  It  does  not  touch  the  profits  that 
are  made  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Nigeria,  Indonesia,  or  Venezuela.  It  just 
taxes  the  Income — not  the  profits,  but 
the  Income — that  the  domestic  crude  oil 
producers  receive. 

During  the  decades  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  there  was  very  little  profit  to  be 
made  in  prospecting  for  or  producing  oil 
in  this  coimtry.  At  that  time,  oil  was 
selling  for  $2  or  so  a  barrel  and  the  fields 
were  mostly  small  producers.  Therefore, 
the  large  companies,  those  who  had  the 
option,  decided  to  close  down  their 
domestic  prospecting  and  they  went 
overseas. 

I  am  not  criticizing  them.  They  prob- 
ably did  what  good  commonsense  told 
them  they  had  to  do.  And,  in  all  candor, 
if  they  had  not  gone  and  found  the  large 
fields  overseas,  by  now  the  world  would 
not  have  oil.  So  I  am  not  critical  of  what 
they  did. 
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But  the  major  oil  companies  took  most 
of  their  exploration  and  production  over- 
seas where  these  larger  and  richer  res- 
ervoirs could  be  found.  The  result  ob- 
viously is  that  there  is  where  their  pro- 
duction is  and  where  they  make  money. 
They  also  make  money  in  refining, 
marketing,  transporting,  and  other 
energy-related  areas.  We  are  not  touch- 
ing any  of  those  profits  by  this  bill, 
either. 

So  this  bill,  then,  does  not  touch  the 
revenues  or  even  the  profits  from  over- 
seas operations  of  American  oil  com- 
panies. This  bill  punishes  the  domestic 
producer,  mostly  the  smaller  independ- 
ents, who  had  faith  in  our  country  and 
who  are  now  our  only  hope  in  the  near 
term  of  producing  more  oil  from  our 
domestic  fields. 

It  is  going  to  take  time  once  the  inter- 
national oil  companies  decide  to  come 
back  to  the  United  States.  It  is  going  to 
take  them  a  long  time  to  build  back  the 
proficiencies  in  finding  small  fields  and 
producing  oil  from  small  wells  that  the 
independents  have  because  they  have 
been  here  looking  under  these  conditions 
over  these  last  two  or  three  decades. 

If  this  bill  truly  did  tax  the  profits 
that  American  oil  companies  make  over- 
seas, I  am  not  sure  I  would  be  so  ada- 
mantly against  it.  Such  a  tax,  if  it  was 
properly  written,  might  encourage  these 
larger  companies  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States  and  to  concentrate  more 
on  producing  energy  from  our  still  abun- 
dant energy  resources  that  have  so  far 
njt  been  developed. 

But  the  fact  is  this  bill  does  not  tax 
those  overseas  profits.  If  it  would  tax 
those  profits  and  leave  the  profits  to  com- 
panies making  domestic  production 
alone,  then  it  certainly  would  be  a  bene- 
ficial bill  so  far  as  incretising  domestic  oil 
and  gas  development. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  we  are  going 
to  be  doing  is  saying  to  other  American 
oil  companies,  "CJo  overseas.  Quit  looking 
for  oil  in  this  country  because  if  you  find 
oil  here,  we  are  going  to  tax  away  a  very 
large  percent  of  your  income." 

We  are  saying,  "If  you  go  overseas  and 
find  oil,  we  will  not  touch  that  income, 
but  if  you  stay  here  and  look  for  oil,  then 
you  will  have  to  pay  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  your  income,  in  some  cases 
maybe  as  much  as  your  total  profit." 

This  Is  certainly  the  greatest  disincen- 
tive to  domestic  oil  production  that  could 
be  invented. 

This  is  the  OPEC  enhancement  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  which  would  deliberately 
cripple  U.S.  production  of  oil. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  reduce  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction and  exploration,  and  that  even 
includes  the  great  State  of  Alaska.  This 
bill  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  Increase 
reinvestment  of  the  large  profits  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  are  making  in  overseas 
oil  exploration  and  production.  Those 
companies  already  make  very  little  profit 
by  producing  oil  in  this  country.  Over- 
seas the  fields  are  larger  and  they  are 
more  productive.  That  Is  where  they 
would  be  and  that  is  where  they  are  going 
to  stay,  and  probably  go  in  even  larger 
numbers  when  they  have  that  option. 


After  all,  any  company,  whether  it  Is 
an  oil  company  or  any  other  company,  is 
in  business  to  make  a  profit.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  do 
the  same  thing  they  do.  If  they  can  make 
an  investment  and  show  a  profit,  then 
they  make  more  investments  in  that 
same  area.  But  if  you  make  an  invest- 
ment and  do  not  show  a  profit,  if  you 
are  going  to  stay  in  business  you  do  not 
make  that  same  mistake  over  and  over 
again. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed 
out  that  small  oil — as  contrasted  with  big 
oil — drills  90  percent  of  the  exploratory 
wells  in  this  country,  and  finds  75  percent 
of  the  new  oil.  It  follows  that  since  the 
money  for  exploratory  drilling  comes 
from  oil  production  revenues,  and  this 
bill  will  impose  huge  taxes — not  on 
profits — but  on  oil  production  revenues, 
this  bill  will  result  in  considerable  less 
exploratory  drilling  in  this  country.  Since 
you  cannot  find  oil  unless  you  drill  for  it, 
it  follows  that  this  bill  will  result  in  re- 
duced domestic  oil  production.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  challenge  that  point 
directly. 

But  not  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  why  the  small  independents 
do  all  this  exploratory  drilling.  It  is  not 
that  the  independents  drill  so  much  as 
it  is  that  the  majors  do  not  drill.  And 
why  do  not  the  major  oil  companies  drill 
exploratory  wells  in  this  coimtry?  Be- 
cause there  are  more  profitable  places  to 
drill  for  oil  than  in  the  United  States,  if 
you  are  big  enough  to  go  to  those  places 
and  take  the  risks  that  are  involved  in 
breaking  into  new  frontiers  and  in  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  political  problems 
that  exist. 

They  can  make  more  money  drilling  in 
Egypt,  or  at  the  North  Pole,  or  In  the 
African  jungles.  Experience  has  proved 
them  to  be  right  when  they  drilled  for 
oil  in  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  and  even  in  the 
North  Sea.  When  they  found  oil  in  those 
places,  they  were  able  to  produce  it  in 
large  quantities  and  at  a  profit. 

But  the  small  independent  oil  com- 
panies cannot  afford  to  drill  exploratory 
wells  at  the  North  Pole.  "Riey  cannot 
really  afford  to  drill  deeply  in  the  United 
States. 

That  is  one  place  where  the  large  com- 
panies are  taking  a  major  role. 

The  smaller  companies  take  the  reve- 
nues from  the  producing  wells  they  have 
already  drilled  smd  borrow  still  more  and 
reinvest  every  bit  of  that — ^more  than 
they  are  making — In  drilling  for  more  oil. 
I  emphasize  that  they  do  not  merely  re- 
invest their  profits;  they  reinvest  their 
entire  revenue  and  then  some. 

And  when  they  have  less  money  in  the 
way  of  profits,  obviously  then  they  can 
borrow  less.  So  this  bill  is  going  to  cut 
back  dramatically  on  what  the  inde- 
pendents have  available  to  plow  back  into 
increased  domestic  oil  production. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  what 
other  experience  we  now  have  that  bears 
on  the  wisdom  of  passing  this  misguided 
bill.  We  passed  another  misguided  bill 
last  year  that  was  called  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  It  Imposed  more  new  controls 
on  natural  gas  than  it  lifted  and  that  was 
bad.  But  it  did  decontrol  some  kinds  of 


gas.  And  do  you  know  what  is  happening, 
now?  Major  oil  companies  who  had  not 
drilled  an  exploratory  well  of  any  kind 
for  years  are  now  actively  drilling  for — 
and  finding — those  categories  of  natural 
gas  that  were  price  deregulated. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  thing  could 
happen  if  we  would  make  drilling  for  oil 
equally  attractive. 

Now,  I  realize  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  they  have  to  vote  for 
this  so-called  windfall  profit  tax,  even 
though  they  know  that  it  does  not  tax 
major  oil  companies'  profits  which  are 
made  overseas,  because  they  believe  that 
most  voters  do  not  realize  that  fact.  It 
may  be  that  most  voters  do  think  that 
the  so-called  windfall  profit  tax  will  ac- 
tually tax  away  those  record  profits  the 
major  oil  companies  reported  for  last 
year.  If  they  think  that,  and  we  pass  this 
tax,  what  are  the  voters  going  to  say 
when  the  profits  for  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  high  again  next  year,  in  the 
latter  half  of  1981  and  1982  as  is  certain 
to  be  the  case? 

For  I  hope  that  I  have  made  the  point 
that  this  bill  will  encourage  the  major 
oil  companies  to  further  reduce  their 
drilling  activities  in  this  country,  where 
there  are  small  profits  to  be  kept,  and  to 
increase  their  drilling  activities  over- 
seas, where  they  have  made  most  of  their 
profits  in  the  past  and  will  likely  make 
them  in  the  future.  This  bill  will  re- 
duce domestic  drilling;  this  bill  will  re- 
duce domestic  oil  production. 

This  bill  will  force  companies  that  can 
to  go  overseas  and  drill  in  the  areas 
where  larger  fields  are  to  be  foimd.  If 
we  pass  this  bill,  what  are  my  colleagues 
who  vote  for  this  bill  going  to  tell  the 
voters  when  the  major  oil  companies 
report  big  profits  again  next  year?  What 
will  Congress  then  do?  Increase  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  domestic  oil  production  even 
more? 

Certainly,  if  we  miss  the  target  with 
this  bill,  we  will  be  looking  around  for 
some  other  way  to  do  what  we  told  peo- 
ple we  were  doing  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislaticKi.  Ccmfiscate  all  the 
revenue  from  all  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion? Put  every  small  oil  driller  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  to  do  Is 
to  encourage  American  oil  companies 
to  look  for  oil  in  this  country.  If  we 
want  to  use  the  tax  weapon,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  tax  their  profits  on  over- 
seas production  and  in  this  way  en- 
courage them  to  come  home  and  drill 
here.  There  is  plenty  of  petroleum  to  be 
found  here.  There  are  ways  of  mnteing  oil 
from  coal,  to  make  synthetic  crude 
from  oil  shale,  and  we  could  produce 
from  our  own  resources  if  we  had  the 
incentives  and  if  companies  had  the 
capital  to  do  the  Job. 

If  this  bill  was  truly  a  tax  on  oil  com- 
pany profits,  and  if  we  had  in  it  a  provi- 
sion whereby  that  tax  could  be  offset 
by  investment  in  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction— not  necessarily  oil  produc- 
tion— then  we  would  have  a  bill  that  al- 
most all  Senators  could  support.  We 
would  then  have  a  bill  that  woud  ac- 
cMnplish  what  many  Americans  mis- 
takenly believe  this  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing now  would  accomplish. 
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.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
to  the  comments  of  my 
Oklahoma.  I  happen  not  to 
an    oil-producing    State; 
naybe    I    can    avoid    being 
hpving  a  special  interest.  My 
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is  a  pretty  sad  occurrence 


that  some  in  this  Nation  have  tried  to 
disdain  the  profit  motive.  They  have 
done  that  by  various  devices. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  some  years 
ago,  shortly  after  I  had  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate, a  newspaper  in  my  home  town  of 
Raleigh  continually  criticized  anyone  in 
Government  who  tried  to  stand  up  for 
the  free  enterprise  system,  including  the 
production  and  distribution  of  energy.  I 
was  accused  of  being  a  tool  of  the  big  oil 
companies — an  absurd  charge,  because  I 
do  not  even  know  anybody  connected 
with  a  big  oil  company,  not  to  this  day.  I 
cannot  name  a  single  acquaintance  that 
I  have  who  is  connected  with  the  big  oil 
companies. 

So.  one  year,  along  about  1974, 1  think 
it  was,  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
at  their  annual  dinner.  I  accepted.  Up 
until  2  or  3  days  before  the  speech,  I  had 
not  the  vaguest  idea  what  I  would  say  to 
the  group.  But  there  came  an  editorial  in 
the  Raleigh  newspaper,  talking  about 
the  obscene  profits  of  the  oil  companies, 
talking  about  or  purporting  to  talk  about 
positions  taken  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  coimted  27  errors  of  fact  in  that 
one  editorial. 

It  so  happened,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  at  a  holiday  social 
function,  I  had  a  conversation  with  an 
official  of  the  newspaper.  He  was  boast- 
ing that  his  newspaper  had,  the  previous 
year,  earned  24  percent  profit  against 
equity.  I  began  to  think,  what  if  the  oil 
companies  made  that  much  profit?  I 
checked  on  it  and  during  that  same  year, 
as  I  recall,  the  profit  against  equity  for 
all  oil  companies  averaged  about  11  or  12 
percent. 

I  remember  saying  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  group  that  I  did  not  know  what 
was  a  proper  profit  for  a  newspaper,  that 
the  free  market  ought  to  decide  that; 
and,  by  the  same  ttrfcen,  I  did  not  know 
what  was  the  proper  profit  for  a  tele- 
vision network,  the  free  market  ought  to 
decide  that;  and  I  did  not  know  what  was 
the  proper  profit  for  an  oil  company  be- 
cause, again,  the  free  market  ought  to 
decide  that;  but  I  did  luiderstand  one 
thing:  That  is  if  we  inhibit  by  govern- 
mental action  the  competitive  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  energy  from  do- 
mestic resources,  then  we  are  rimning  a 
great  risk. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  have  done 
as  a  Congress,  as  a  government.  We  have 
stifled,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  at  home,  thus  encour- 
aging greater  and  greater  imports  from 
foreign  producers  to  the  point  that  today, 
we  are  really  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
producers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  so  simple  to  see. 
What  we  have  done  to  ourselves  and  what 
we  have  allowed  to  be  done  to  our  coun- 
try, that  I  find  myself  astonished  that  all 
Americans  do  not  understand  that  the 
problem  with  energy  was  created  right 
here,  where  we  work,  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana  that 
if  the  Government  had  not  intervened, 
if  it  had  let  the  free  market  system  work 
and  encouraged  competition  instead  of 
restraining  it,  we  would  not  now  be  in 


the  economic  swamps  that  we  find  ova- 
selves  in. 

They  call  this  a  windfall  profit  tax. 
There  have  been  great  bursts  of  oratory, 
and,  if  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me, 
demagoguery,  and  by  a  combination  of 
these  and  other  things  there  emerged 
from  this  Senate  an  enormous  new  tax 
bill  which  the  consumers  of  this  country 
are  going  to  have  to  pay, 

Too  late,  I  suppose,  the  consumers  are 
going  to  learn  it  is  not  going  to  be  that 
mythical  big  oil  company  that  is  pasring 
the  additional  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes. 
The  consumers  are  going  to  pay  these 
taxes. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  this  so- 
called  windfall  profit  tax  is  going  to  have 
a  negative  effect  on  the  one  thing  that 
our  Nation  needs  most,  the  discovery  and 
production  of  energy  at  home  so  that  we 
will  no  longer  have  to  be  dependent  on 
the  Arabs  and  other  foreign  oil  producers. 

Windfall?  Sure,  it  is  a  windfall.  But 
for  whom?  For  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. Billions  of  additional  tax  dollars 
are  earmarked  to  be  spent  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy on  all  manner  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, including,  among  others,  the  food 
stamp  program. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Agriculture  Cv^mmlttee,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member.  For  some 
time  now  we  have  been  working  on  the 
food  stamp  program,  trjring  to  bring  it 
in  line,  to  harness  and  to  rein  in  the  ex- 
ploding costs  of  this  program. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  realize 
that  the  cost  of  this  one  program  has 
increased  20,000  percent  since  its  incep- 
tion in  the  mid-1960's.  It  is  politically 
popular.  It  is  always  popular  to  give 
something  away. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Senate 
with  a  recitation  of  the  horror  stories 
of  the  waste  and  fraud  and  extravagance 
of  this  one  program  because  I  think  most 
Americans  have  seen  examples  of  it  for 
themselves.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  will  be  fueled  by  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

The  consumers  are  going  to  be  paying 
this  tax,  and  they  are  going  to  be  provid- 
ing billions  of  extra  dollars  to  finance 
that  kind  of  program,  and  others,  which 
are  extended  to  the  people  on  a  some- 
thing-for-nothing  basis. 

Two  or  3  weeks  ago,  driving  to  work 
one  morning,  I  realized  that  we  were 
about  to  have  hearings  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  both  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  school  limch  program.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  no  American 
really  objects  to  helping  the  truly  needy. 
Where  the  line  is  drawn  in  the  attitude 
of  most  Americans  is  the  use  of  tax  funds 
to  subsidize  people  who  just  do  not  want 
to  work. 

When  I  got  to  the  office,  I  asked  an 
associate  to  check  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  about  one  tiny  as- 
pect of  the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
school  limch  program.  I  wondered,  first 
of  all,  Mr.  President,  whether  there  was 
an  overlap  between  the  food  stamps 
given  to  families  and  the  school  lunches 
served  free  of  charge  to  the  children  of 
those  families,  and,  if  there  was  an  over- 
lap, was  it  a  significant  one. 

When  I  got  the  answer  to  that  inquiry, 
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Mr.  President,  I  came  out  of  my  chair, 
because  I  found  out  that  one  duplication, 
that  one  overlap  in  one  program,  is  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  $629  million  a  year. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
bureaucrats  administering  the  programs 
could  not  care  less  about  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
they  throw  away  in  duplication  and 
overlapping. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  providing  even  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  those  and  other  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  to  fuel  programs  across 
the  spectrum  of  bureaucracy. 

All  this  is  done  under  the  pretense  that 
this  is  a  windfall  profit  tax  bill  that  is  go- 
ing to  sock  it  to  the  big  oil  companies,  a 
blatant  misrepresentation  of  the  truth, 
because  I  go  back  to  my  original  thesis 
that  we  cannot  tax  the  corporation  in 
the  first  place.  We  tax  the  consumers  of 
that  corporation.  The  last  time  I 
checked,  that  involved  all  Americans. 

When  the  Senate  voted  to  impose  this 
new  windfall  profit  tax,  I  voted  against  it 
because,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  it  was  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

Frankly,  however,  I  sat  back  a  bit  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina not  understand  what  was  afoot  here 
in  the  Senate  on  that  particular  vote. 
But  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  because 
we  have  received  almost  no  mail  criti- 
cizing that  vote  of  mine. 

To  the  contrary,  himdreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  people  have  written  to  assure  us 
that  they  do,  indeed,  understand  that 
this  is  a  new  tax  on  them,  a  new  tax  to 
raise  billions  of  dollars  for  an  already 
bloated  Federal  bureaucracy.  So,  I  have 
had  no  problem  with  it. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
most  North  Carolinians  understand 
clearly  that  any  new  tax  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Govermncnt  is  going  to  be  a  tax 
on  the  consumer. 

We  can  try  to  disguise  it  and  say  it  is 
a  tax  on  this  or  a  tax  on  that,  but,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  a  tax  on  the 
consumer. 

Any  company,  be  it  large  or  small,  nec- 
essarily has  to  pass  along  the  taxes  it 
pays  to  its  customers,  the  consumers. 

I  read  an  item  the  other  day  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  at  least  56  different 
taxes  on  one  loaf  of  bread.  Of  course,  the 
same  is  true  with  gasoline  or  furniture  or 
a  new  automobile  or  anything  else  that 
the  consumers  may  be  planning  to  buy. 
Taxes  make  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  purchase  price  of  whatever  the  peo- 
ple buy. 

The  sooner  we  have  a  great  burst  of 
honesty  in  this  legislative  process  and 
spell  out  for  the  people  what  Govern- 
ment is  costing  them,  the  sooner  they 
will  be  able  to  assess  how  well  we  are  do- 
ing our  jobs  in  representing  them. 

I  do  not  propose  a  lesson  in  economics 
or  in  political  science  with  these  re- 
marks. I  think  it  is  well  understood  by 
those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment, any  knowledge  of  taxation, 
that  the  purpose  of  any  tax  is  to  transfer 
dollars  from  the  private  sector — ^that  is, 
the  private  citizens  and  the  businesses 
they  operate — to  this  Government,  to 
this  bureaucracy. 


I  wonder  how  many  programs  are 
created  by  Congress  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  satisfy  some  voting  bloc  out 
there,  so  that,  in  the  next  election.  Sen- 
ator X  or  Congressman  Y  can  stay  in 
vVashington,  D.C. 

As  for  this  so-called  windfall  profit 
tax,  it  seems  to  me  that  logic  demands 
any  Senator  to  oppose  it  purely  on  the 
basis  of  the  energy  supply  situation  in 
this  country  today.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
any  Senator  that  it  is  dangerous  to  fool 
around  with  the  possibility,  let  alone  the 
probability,  of  increasing  even  fiuther 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Instead, 
we  should  be  doing  everything  we  can 
to  increase  the  production  of  energy  here 
at  home,  and  this  bill  goes  180  degrees 
away  from  that  objective. 

Instead  of  promoting  an  energy  pol- 
icy to  increase  production,  the  adminis- 
tration has  promoted  what  is  clearly  an 
excise  tax  on  production,  which,  when 
passed  by  Congress,  can  have  only  one 
result — fewer  wells  being  drilled,  and  ul- 
timately the  tragic  result  of  a  further 
reduction  in  our  own  production  of  oil. 
This,  at  a  crucial  time  in  terms  of  the 
availabUity  of  oil;  this,  at  a  crucial  time 
in  our  economic  situation  which  borders 
on  chaos. 

Yet,  what  we  are  saying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  that  we  are  going  to  put 
through  this  little  bill  and  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  hurt  very  much.  "You  are  just 
going  to  be  paying  $2  a  gallon  for  your 
gasoline  by  the  end  of  the  year.' 

If  I  were  a  consimier  out  there,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  up  in  arms.  I  would 
be  writing  or  calling  or  visiting  my  Sen- 
ator and  sasrlng,  "What  are  you  doing 
tome?" 

The  primary  goal  of  decontrolling  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices  was  to  increase 
production,  and  that  is  a  goal  all  of  us 
should  be  supporting  with  every  oiince 
of  our  vigor  today.  I  have  seen  various 
estimates,  which  I  believe  to  be  reliable, 
showing  that  without  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax,  the  reinvested  rev- 
enues resulting  from  decontrol  would 
produce  an  additional  4  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  by  1990 — 4  mUlion  barrels 
above  that  which  would  have  been  real- 
ized with  continued  controls.  Needless  to 
say,  this  additional  supply  would  as- 
sume a  critical  role  in  meeting  our  Na- 
tion's energy  requirements  during  the 
next  decade,  except  for  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  taxing  a  large 
portion  of  that  away. 

So  I  say  again  that  this  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax  is  indeed  a  windfall. 
It  is  a  windfall  for  the  big  spenders  in 
Congress.  It  is  a  windfall  for  an  already 
bloated  Federal  bureaucracy. 

It  is  going  to  diminish  the  increase  in 
domestic  production  by  at  least  a  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Under  the  version 
of  this  leglslaticHi  passed  by  the  House, 
the  reduction  in  domestic  oil  production 
would  have  been  about  2  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day. 

I  am  just  a  country  boy,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  2  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  do  not  constitute  an  insignificant 
amount,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  shortage  that  led  to  the  long 
gasoline  lines  last  year  was  less  than  a 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  would  coimtenance  this 
legislation  if  they  understood  it  fully,  if 
they  understood  fully  its  impUcations, 
if  they  understood  fully  the  inevitable 
results  of  it.  So  we  can  conclude  that 
they  have  been  misled,  that  they  have 
been  deceived,  that  they  have  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  understand  not  merely 
the  economics  of  this  legislation  but  also 
how  it  will  affect  the  economic  system 
which  we  all  profess  to  support  and  to 
revere — the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  the 
United  States  to  reduce  its  reliance  upon 
OPEC.  Yet,  even  while  officials  of  this 
Govenmient  are  urging  the  Saudis  and 
other  OPEC  producing  nations  to  in- 
crease their  current  production  levels  to 
meet  our  import  needs,  this  Congress,  at 
the  urging  of  the  administration,  appar- 
ently is  prepared  to  enact  a  silly  tax  that 
will  guarantee — I  repeat,  that  will  guar- 
antee— less  production  of  oil  in  our  own 
country  over  the  next  decade.  Does  this 
not  fly  in  the  face  of  common  sense?  Is 
this  not  a  complete  rejection  of  sound 
economics  and  our  national  interest? 

The  lawyers  have  a  Latin  phrase  they 
often  use.  They  say  that  a  situation  is 
res  ipsa  loquitur.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  took  Latin,  but  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, that  means  "the  thing  speaks  for 
itself."  This  bill  speaks  for  itself,  if  we 
will  just  listen  to  what  it  says.  If  the 
major  media  of  this  country  would  just 
spell  it  out  for  the  American  people, 
then  I  believe  we  would  have  a  resound- 
ing reaction  from  the  people,  sayinR. 
"Do  not  pass  this  bill." 

There  has  be«i  a  lot  of  talk  about 
windfall.  We  should  realize  that  the  oil 
industry's  profits  are  really  not  out  of 
line  with  other  industrial  pn^ts  in  the 
United  States. 

Would  it  not  be  fine  to  have  a  docu- 
ment available  to  the  American  pewle 
listing  profits  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Raleigh  News  Ob- 
server in  my  hometown,  ABC  Television, 
NBC  Television,  CBS  Television,  all  of 
the  corporations,  showing  what  their 
profit  is  and  what  the  oil  industry's  prof- 
its are  and  see  if  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  scoldings  that  we  hear  con- 
stantly, to  see  if  there  is  justification  for 
adjectives  like  "obscene  profits,"  "inordi- 
nate profits,"  and  so  forth? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  making  no  more  than  and  in 
many  cases  less  than  most  of  the  indus- 
tries and  most  of  the  media  in  this 
country. 

Almost  nothing  is  said  about  the  cost 
of  drilling  a  well,  the  investment  capital 
necessary  for  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. These  little  facets  are  obscured, 
and  I  guess  there  is  a  presumption 
abroad  in  the  land  that  you  can  take 
a  few  thousand  dollars  and  go  into  the 
oil  business.  I  guess  there  is  a  presump- 
tion that  there  are  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  oil  company  stockhcdders 
representing  the  small  investOTS. 

I  do  not  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
minds  of  people  as  they  assess  this  legis- 
lation. I  certainly  do  not  know  what  has 
gone  on  in  the  minds  of  the  administrar 
tion  or  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  promoting  this  piece  of  legislation. 
But  whatever  it  is  It  has  been  wrong.  It 
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has  lacked  accuracy  and  it  has  lacked 
fairness  for  that  small  consumer  out 
there  acnxs  America  who  is  gcMng  to 
pay  the  bill . 

Existing  federal  income  tax  laws  with 
the  present  decontrol  program  and  with- 
out a  wind  all  profit  tax  would  provide 
aU  <rf  the  t  ddltional  revenues  President 
Carter  claims  he  needs  for  synthetic 
fuels  devel<pment  and  his  conservation 
and  social  i  rograms. 

The  addii  ional  profits  extracted  by  the 
Federal  Go  remment  under  this  bill  will 
simply  be  i  navailable  to  private  indus- 
try for  inv«  sting  in  the  search  for  more 
energy  reso  iirces  here  at  home. 

As  a  res  lit,  our  country's  economic 
well-being  :  s  jeopardized  because  of  our 
heavy  relia  ice  on  imported  oil. 

Each  American  energy  program 
should,  the]  efore,  be  subjected,  I  think, 
to  one  simp  e  test :  Does  it  or  does  it  not 
reduce  our  lependence  on  insecure  for- 
eign source  of  energy?  That  should  be 
the  bottom-  line  question. 

The  estiriates  that  have  been  made 
available  tc  me  clearly  show  that  the 
pending  wii  df all  profit  tax  fails  this  test 
and  fails  it  niserably. 

This  additional  tax  on  the  consumer, 
this  additio|ial  tax  on  crude  oil  produc- 
tion will  riduce  the  net  returns  and, 
tiierefore,  ii  is  bound  to  reduce  invest- 
ment. 

How  man  r  days  each  year  do  we  spend 
in  this  Cha  nber  talking  about  the  dire 
need  for  cs  pital  formation?  We  go  up 
one  side  oJ  the  street  and  down  the 
other. 

Billions  o]  barrels  of  domestic  oil  that 
could  be  pr  nluced  economically  at  de- 
controlled p  -ices  are  going  to  be  left  in 
the  ground. 

The  United  States  is  spending  about 
$60  billion  i  year  on  imported  oil,  al- 
most half  of  our  petroleimi  supplies. 

The  forelg  n  oil  sources,  by  any  current 
analysis,  are  growing  more  uncertain  as 
American  <  ependence  on  them  in- 
creases. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  greatly  increas- 
ed domestic  mergy  sources  and  supplies. 
The  windf  ill  profit  tax  bill  is  going  to 
deprive  the  American  people  of  addi- 
tional d<»ne!tlc  investment  in  the  ex- 
ploration aid  production  of  energy. 
There  is  nc  question  about  that.  Yet 
here  we  go.  ft  is  just  a  matter  of  time, 
I  am  told,  mtil  this  Senate  approves 
this  conference  report  and  the  word 
will  go  out  that  we  are  going  to  tax 
those  big  oil  companies  and,  too  late, 
the  America  i  consumer  is  going  to  say : 
"My  word,  tl  ley  are  not  taxing  the  com- 
panies; thej  are  taxing  me."  And  they 
will  be  right  but  it  will  be  too  late.  And 
it  is  a  sham  i  that  they  do  not  know  it 
today. 

The  troub]  s  is  that  this  windfall  profit 
tax  is  not  go  ng  to  produce  more  energy. 
It  is  going  tj  inhibit  the  production  of 


energy  here 


at  home. 


And  this  \'ill  certainly  be  true  in  the 
Instance  of   ndependent  producers. 

The  Senate  exempted  the  independ- 
ent produces  and  royalty  owner  from 
the  tax.  Hoi?ever,  the  independent  ex- 
emption was  removed  in  the  conference 
conunittee.  Vhe  bill  as  it  now  stands 


seriously  penalizes  independent  produc- 
ers and  royalty  owners,  and  I  might 
point  out,  as  has  been  mentioned  many 
times  in  this  Chamber  in  recent  days, 
the  independent  producers  drill  89  per- 
cent of  the  exploratory  oil  and  gas  wells 
in  this  country  and  they  find  most  of 
the  new  fields.  So,  taxing  away  the  ex- 
ploration funds  used  by  the  independent 
producers  to  find  new  supplies  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot. 

It  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country  because  it  is  the  in- 
dependent producers  who  have  con- 
tinued to  search  for  the  costly,  hard-to- 
find  oil  in  the  United  States. 

The  independent  producers  have  been 
plowing  back  more  than  100  percent  of 
wellhead  revenues  in  exploring  for  and 
developing  new  domestic  oil  supplies  for 
this  country. 

"Hiis  conference  report,  Mr.  President, 
proposes  to  take  away  much  of  the  capital 
needed  for  this  purpose  and,  thereby, 
make  the  United  States  even  more  de- 
pendent upon  imported  crude  oil,  which 
already  is  offering  the  terrifying  pros- 
pect of  being  even  more  costly  and  even 
more  insecure  as  a  source. 

Reduced  investment  for  producing 
energy,  more  imported  oil,  and  higher 
world  prices  are  the  things  this  bill  ac- 
complishes. I  do  not  know  how  any  Sen- 
ator can  go  along  and  say  proudly,  "I 
voted  for  this  bill." 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
had  an  editorial  the  other  day  urging 
rejection  of  the  so-called  windfall  profit 
tax.  That  newspaper  has  made  that  plea 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  fine  North  Carolinian,  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  a  fellow  townsman,  named 
Vermont  Royster  was  editor  for  many 
years  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

North  Carolina  never  produced  a  finer 
newspaperman  than  Vermont  (Connecti- 
cut) Royster,  and  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions Vermont  and  I  have  talked  about 
the  insanity  of  Government  solutions  to 
problems. 

Inevitably  you  have  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  solve  problems  because  the  Fed- 
eral Goverimient  is  the  problem,  and 
that  certainly  is  true  in  this  instance. 

In  any  event,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  commented,  and  I  will 
quote  part  of  it  and  then  I  ask  'mani- 
mous  consent  that  all  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said: 
The  House-Senate  Conference  Committee 
Is  now  rushing  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  misnamed  "windfall  profits  tax"  be- 
fore President  Carter  can  unleash  a  State  of 
the  Union  address  with  the  dread  accusation 
that  Congress  Is  soft  on  the  oil  companies. 
With  such  a  pressing  matter  before  them, 
the  conferees  probably  won't  have  time  to 
take  up  a  mundane  question  like,  Just  when 
do  you  close  down  an  oil  well?  It's  a  pity. 

Now,  Just  about  everything  is  wrong  with 
the  proposed  tax.  It  won't  yield  the  revenues 
the  administration  and  Congress  are  glee- 


fully spending.  It  wUl  cut  deeply  into  oU  in- 
dustry cash  flow,  encouraging  the  export  of 
refining  operations.  It  will  reduce  incentives 
for  domestic  crude  oil  development.  But  in 
a  way,  the  most  telling  flaw  is  that  it  will 
hasten  the  closing  of  wells  already  producing 
oU. 

Maybe  some  Senators  read  this  edi- 
torial. If  they  did  and  failed  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  doing  to  the  coun- 
try then  I  do  not  know  how  any  editor 
can  make  it  clearer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  that  comment 
I  yield  the  fioor,  saying  again  that  I  shall 
vote  against  this  legislation  because  it 
is  bad  for  the  coimtry,  it  is  bad  for  the 
consumer,  it  is  bad  for  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  ever 
run  for  public  office  who  has  not  declared 
over  and  over  again,  "I  love  this  country 
and  I  want  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
I  am  dedicated  to  the  free  enterprise 
system." 

This  is  a  chance  for  them  to  put  up  or 
shut  up  because  how  we  vote  on  this  issue 
will  determine,  first,  whether  we  under- 
stand the  free  enterprise  system;  and, 
second,  whether  we  beUeve  in  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
The  Cl.ose-thz-Wei.ls  Tax 

The  House-Senate  Conference  Committee 
is  now  rushing  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  misnamed  "windfall  profits  tax"  be- 
fore President  Carter  can  unleash  a  State  of 
the  Union  address  with  the  dread  accusa- 
tion that  Congress  Is  soft  on  the  oil  compa- 
nies. With  such  a  pressing  matter  before 
them,  the  conferees  probably  won't  have  time 
to  take  up  a  mundane  question  like,  Just 
when  do  you  close  down  an  oil  well?  It's  a 
pity. 

Now,  Just  about  everything  is  wrong  with 
the  proposed  tax.  It  won't  yield  the  revenues 
the  administration  and  Congress  are  glee- 
fully spending.  It  will  cut  deeply  into  oil  in- 
dustry cash  flow,  encouraging  the  export  of 
refining  c^eratlons.  It  will  reduce  Incentives 
for  domestic  crude  oil  development.  But  in 
a  way,  the  most  telling  flaw  Is  that  it  will 
hasten  the  closing  of  wells  already  produc- 
ing oil. 

For  this  last  effect  strikes  at  the  funda- 
mental premises  on  which  the  bill  is  based. 
The  Congress  has  confidently  assumed  that 
once  oil  is  found,  its  price  no  longer  matters. 
Thus,  the  assumption  runs,  it  can  levy  taxes 
of  up  to  100  percent  without  losing  any  oil 
production.  The  more  general  argument 
found  only  In  Washington  Post  editorials 
now  that  the  Ford  Foundation  has  recanted 
it  Is  that  the  effective  limits  on  the  supply  of 
oil  come  from  geology  rather  than  economics. 
Thus,  the  argument  runs,  higher  prices  for 
oil  give  producers  more  incentive  than  they 
can  use  and  are  thus  "wasted,"  so  the  poli- 
ticians may  as  well  grab  them. 

These  assumptions  are  reflected  in  the 
"windfall  tax."  Upper  and  lower  tier  oil,  pro- 
duced from  wells  that  were  in  existence  be- 
fore 1978,  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of 
the  oil  produced  In  the  United  States.  The 
split  is  currently  about  half  and  half  be- 
tween these  two  categories,  which  have  had 
separate  price  ceilings.  When  the  ceilings 
come  off  the  conference  probably  will  agree 
to  impose  a  tax  of  some  70  percent  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  selling  price  exceeds 
certain  levels.  When  you  add  that  new  tax 
to  royalties  and  existing  state  and  federal 
taxes  on  flowing  oil,  the  marginal  tax  rate 
rises  to  about  90  percent. 

The  notion  is  that  a  "windfall"  results 
when  $7  lower  tier  and  $13  upper  tier  oil  rise 
to  the  world  market  level.  The  flowing  wells 
were  discovered  and  drUled  years  ago  at  the 
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lower  price,  and  wiU  keep  flowing  if  the  gov- 
ernment takes  any  additional  price  increase. 
Ignoring  the  problem  of  whether  retail  prices 
wUl  in  fact  change,  flowing  oil  doesn't  Just 
flow;  It  has  to  be  pr6duced.  The  costs  of  run- 
ning an  oil  field  Include  such  things  as  pow- 
ering pumps,  maintaining  pressure  in  the 
field,  disposing  of  water,  hiring  roustabouts 
and  so  on.  If  the  revenues  from  a  well  don't 
cover  these  costs,  you  stop  pumping  the  oil. 

Texaco  h&s  analyzed  its  expenses  for  pro- 
ducing oU  in  three  "old"  fields  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  Louisiana.  It  found  that  the 
costs  have  risen  192  percent  over  five  years 
m  the  Louisiana  field,  319  percent  in  the  Wy- 
oming field  and  165  percent  In  the  Colorado 
field.  The  five  years  covered  were  from  1973 
through  1977,  and  the  general  rate  of  Infla- 
tion has  been  even  higher  more  recently. 

Under  the  existing  regulations,  field  oper- 
ators can  take  their  statistics  to  Department 
of  Energy  price  controllers  and  apply  for  re- 
lief. If  DOE  is  satisfied  that  the  costs  exceed 
the  selling  pice,  it  can  keep  the  oil  flowing 
by  giving  the  operators  a  new  price.  This  op- 
portunity for  relief  will  apparently  vanish 
when  the  controls  are  replaced  by  the  wind- 
fall tax.  We  say  apparently  because  the  bill 
does  contain  a  provision  that  the  tax — in 
other  respects  simply  an  excise  tax  on  the 
production  of  oil — cannot  be  more  than  100 
percent  of  profits  from  the  production.  No 
one  knows  what  this  means,  and  maybe  it 
can  be  expanded  into  a  loophole  through 
which  old  fields  can  breathe. 

Unless  the  conferees  can  use  such  a  loop- 
hole to  undo  their  handiwork  (and  along 
with  fl  the  optimistic  revenue  estimates  they 
are  spending),  they  are  passing  a  bill  that 
will  tax  closed  American  oil  wells;  the  lost 
production  will  of  course  be  made  up  by  buy- 
ing more  from  the  Arabs.  The  tax  is  built 
around  the  assumption  that  prices  don't 
matter,  at  least  for  supply,  or  at  least  for  old 
oil.  However  touching  this  innocence,  in  fact 
the  tax  wUl  not  only  discourage  the  discov- 
ery of  new  oil  but  Insure  that  more  of  the 
old  oil  stays  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  energy  tax  pact  of  1978  amended  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  sec- 
tion 44C,  which  provides  residential 
energy  credits  for  both  "energy  con- 
servation expenditures"  and  expendi- 
tures for  "qualified  renewable  energy 
source  [si." 

Specifically  included  in  the  statute  as 
one  of  the  "energy  conservation  expen- 
ditures" is  an  expenditure  for  "insula- 
tion or  any  other  energy  conserving  com- 
ponent" installed  in  or  on  a  dwelling  unit 
meeting  certain  statutory  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  confirm  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  that  when  we  passed 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  we  envisioned 
that  the  term  "insulation"  would  mean 
"any  item  which  is  specifically  and  pri- 
marily designed  to  reduce  when  installed 
in  or  on  a  dwelling  (or  water  heater)  the 
heat  loss  or  gain  of  such  dwelling  (or 
water  heater) "  and  which  meets  the  oth- 
er statutory  tests  set  forth  in  section 
44C(c)(3). 


Mr.  LONG.  That  was  our  intait,  for 
the  statute  explicitly  so  states.  "Insxila- 
ti<Hi"  is  defined  in  a  way  to  require  only 
that  the  specified  conditions  be  met  by 
the  item  or  material  in  question.  We  did 
not  limit  the  term  "insulation"  to  cover 
only  traditional  materials  that  have  his- 
torically been  used  for  insulation. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Last  November 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  H  Jl.  3919 
for  the  piuix>se  of  making  it  clear  that 
reflective  metallized  film  when  applied  to 
windows  and  doors  qualifies  for  the  resi- 
dential energy  tax  credit  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 44C.  It  is  very  plain  that  reflective 
metallized  film  meets  the  statutory  test 
for  "insulation"  in  that  it  is  specifically 
and  primarily  designed  to  reduce  the 
heat  loss  or  gain  of  a  dwelling  in  or  on 
wh.ch  it  is  installed.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  proposed 
energy  tax  credit  regulations  in  May 
1979,  it  did  not  include  reflective  metal- 
lized film  as  one  of  the  products  eligible 
for  the  energy  tax  credit.  Moreover,  the 
Service  has  confused  taxpayers  by  pro- 
viding in  the  proposed  regulations  that 
"film"  is  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
a  "storm  or  thermal  window  or  door."  In 
section  1.44C-2(d)  (4)  (iv)(A)(3).  the 
proposed  regulation  states: 

For  purposes  of  this  subdivision  (It)  ,  the 
term  "glazing  material"  does  not  Include 
films  and  coatings  applied  on  the  surface  of  a 
window.  (44  Fed.  Reg.  at  29927) 

The  taxpayers  are  further  confused 
with  respect  to  this  matter  because  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  adopted  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  residential  con- 
servation service  program  pursuant  to 
part  1  of  title  n  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act.  Those  regula- 
tions were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  November  7,  1979,  beginning 
at  page  64602.  For  purposes  of  those 
regulations,  the  term  "heat  reflective 
and  heat  absorbing  window  or  door  ma- 
terial" is  deflned  as  "a  window  or  door 
glazing  material  with  exceptional  heat- 
absorbing  or  heat-reflecting  properties; 
or  reflective  or  absorptive  films  and  coat- 
ings appUed  to  an  existing  window  or 
door  which  thereby  result  in  exceptional 
heat-absorbing  or  heat-reflecting  prop- 
erties." (44  Fed.  Reg.  at  64663.) 

When  I  introduced  my  amendment  to 
H.R.  3919  I  introduced  for  the  record 
certain  information  concerning  the 
energy  saving  qualities  of  reflective 
metallized  film  when  applied  to  doors 
and  windows.  I  £isk  imanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  made  on  November  19, 
1979,  when  I  introduced  my  amendment, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
(Record,  pp.  33181-33182). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  671 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  Dttrenberger  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  blm  to  H  Jl. 
3919,  supra. 

Mr.  DTTRENBERGEB.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  added  a  new  provision  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  qualified  residential  energy  conserva- 
tion expenditures.  This  provision  of  the  law 


was  enacted  by  Congress  as  a  p»rt  of  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  In  order  "to  provide 
homeowners  and  tenants  with  an  incentive 
to  conserve  energy  by  immediate  instalU- 
tions  of  insulation  and  other  energy-oon- 
servlng  components." 

The  IBS  has  recently  proposed  regulations 
which  cast  doubt  upon  the  immediate  avalla- 
biUty  of  the  residential  energy  tax  credit 
for  a  highly  cost-effective  type  of  insulation, 
refiective  polyester  film  appUed  to  existing 
window  smd  door  glazing.  However,  the  IBS 
would  allow  the  tax  credit  for  the  Identical 
reflective  type  film  when  It  Is  sandwiched 
between  two  pieces  of  glass  as  a  part  of  a 
new  window.  When  the  Congress  enacted  the 
residential  energy  tax  credit  It  did  not 
anticipate  this  anomaly  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  law.  We  owe  it  to  American  oonsiimers 
to  clarify  this  matter  before  another  winter 
season  passes.  Therefore,  I  hope  this  state- 
ment will  make  it  clear  that  reflective  poly- 
ester film  applied  to  window  and  door  glazing 
qualifies  for  the  residential  energy  tax 
credit. 

Reflective  polyester  film  provides  sub- 
stantial winter  and  summer  energy  savings 
when  applied  to  the  inside  surface  of  win- 
dow and  door  glazing.  Refiective  window  in- 
sulation film  can  reduce  the  wintertime 
radiant  heat  loss  through  single  pane  glass 
windows  by  as  much  as  28  to  44  percent.  The 
reduction  In  summertime  solar  heat  gain 
through  the  same  window  Is  about  75  per- 
cent. These  energy  savings  are  confirmed  In 
studies  conducted  by  Matrix,  Inc.,  an  Inde- 
pendent testing  laboratory  in  Mesa.  Ariz. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the  IRS's 
omission  of  reflective  type  polyester  film  may 
have  resulted  from  misconstruing  language 
contained  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
report  on  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978,  which 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
promulgating  regulations  to  consider  wheth- 
er "polyester  film,"  along  with  certain  other 
Items,  should  be  considered  an  Item  which 
Increases  the  energy  efficiency  of  a  dwelling. 
Congress  did  not  intend  by  the  use  of  the 
term  "polyester  film"  to  preclude  homeown- 
ers from  obtaining  the  tax  credit  for  in- 
stalling reflective  polyester  window  insula- 
tion film  with  exceptional  heat-absorbing  or 
heat-reflective  properties,  since  the  credit  Is 
specifically  allowed  for  such  materials  as  a 
part  of  a  storm  or  thermal  window  or  door. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
report  on  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  states 
that  a  qualifying  storm  or  thermal  window 
or  door  Is  also  "to  Include  heat-absorbing  or 
heat-refiective  window  and  door  materials." 

Under  present  law,  insulation  Is  defined  as 
any  item  specifically  and  prlmarUy  designed 
to  reduce  the  heat  loss  or  gain  of  a  dwelling. 
Reflective  p>olyester  films  having  exceptional 
heat-absorbing  or  heat-reflective  properties 
are  specifically  and  primarily  designed  to 
prevent  radiant  heat  from  escaping  through 
the  window  in  the  wintertime  and  to  pre- 
vent solar  heat  from  entering  through  the 
window  In  the  summer.  Such  refiective  films 
applied  to  an  existing  window  or  door  con- 
stitute a  type  of  Insulation  eligible  for  the 
residential  energy  tax  credit.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  allowing  the  tax  credit  for 
heat-absorbing  or  heat -reflective  glazed 
windows  and  other  heat-absorbing  or  heat- 
reflective  window  and  door  materials,  as 
qualifying  "storm  or  thermal  doors  or 
windows." 

In  addition,  the  use  of  reflective  film  is  a 
highly  cost-effective  means  of  energy  con- 
servation. Reflective  fllm  can  be  applied  to 
an  existing  single  pane  window  at  about 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  a  new  thermal  glass 
replacement  window.  Reflective  fllm  can 
even  be  purchased  at  the  hardware  store  in 
kit  and  applied  by  cost-conscious  consumers 
on  their  own  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  per  square 
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my  remarlu  today  wUl  make 


It  clear  to  the  IBS  that  "reflective  polyester 
film  applied  to  window  or  door  glazing" 
qualifies  for  the  residential  energy  tax  credit. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   a   table   of   estimated   energy   savings 


through  the  use  of  reflective  films  for  resi- 
dential windows  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  tjelng  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  record,  as 
follows : 


ESTIMATED  ENERGY  SAVINGS  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  REFLECTIVE  FILIWS  ON  RESIDENTIAL  WINDOWS 
in  typical  rasidanca  equals  220  ft>  sinila  ^ini;  estimate  made  for  Baltimore  area  which  is  considered  a  raasonaUa  averaia  in  weather  conditions  for  tha  United  StatasI 
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Total  national  savinfs: 

Based  on  10  percent  of  80 
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film.  Cost  savinis  at  {25 
per  bbl. 
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ft  °F.  Shadini  coefficiant— ratio  of  solar  heat  jaln  of  window  with  film  over  solar  heat  lain  of  U  in 
clear  glass. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  language  defining  "heat-reflec- 
tive or  heat-absorbing  window  and  door 
materials"  embraced  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  the  final  rule  implementing 
the  residential  conservation  service  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act,  which  appears  on 
page  64663  of  Volume  44  of  the  Federal 
Register,  which  appeared  on  November 
7,  1979,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(14)    Heat  Reflective  and  Heat  Absorbing 
Window  or  Door  Material 

The  term  "heat  reflective  and  heat  absorb- 
ing window  or  door  material"  means  a  win- 
dow or  door  glazing  material  with  exceptional 
heat-absorbing  or  heat-reflecting  properties; 
or  reflective  or  absorptive  films  and  coatings 
applied  to  an  existing  window  or  door  which 
thereby  result  In  exceptional  heat-absorbing 
or  heat-reflecting  properties. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


only  for  the  purpose  of  having  to  resort 
to  cloture  in  the  event  an  agreement 
cannot  be  reached — to  offer  a  cloture 
motion  today.  So  I  now  send  that  cloture 
motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  imder 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3919,  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Profits  Tax  Act  of  1979. 

Robert  C.  Byrd;  Jennings  Randolph;  Wen- 
dell H.  Ford;  George  McGovern;  Abraham 
Rlblcoff;  BUI  Bradley;  Claiborne  Pell;  Prank 
Church;  Max  Baucus;  Spark  M.  Matsunaga; 
John  A.  Durkln;  Alan  Cranston;  Patrick  J. 
Leahy;  J.  James  Exon;  John  Olenn;  Donald 
W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  and  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  an  agreement  is  reached  tomorrow,  the 
cloture  vote,  which  would  occur  on 
Wednesday,  then  would  be  vitiated. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday,  I  stated  that  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  the  pending  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  report  under  which 
there  would  be  a  date  and  time  set  for 
the  final  vote.  I  have  every  reason  to 
continue  to  hope  that  such  an  agreement 
might  be  reached.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Republican  conference  will  dis- 
cuss this  matter  tomorrow.  Hc^iefully, 
following  the  conference,  an  agreement 
can  be  achieved. 

In  the  meantime,  I  stated  on  Friday 
that  it  would  be  my  intention — ^not  be- 
cause I  prefer  to  go  the  cloture  route,  but 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
TREATY  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  on  tomorrow,  at  20  minutes 
past  2  p.m.,  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  and  that  there  be  10  minutes  of 
debate  on  Calendar  Order  No.  5 — Execu- 
tive II  (96th  Congress,  1st  session), 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Peru  on  the 
Execution  of  Penal  Sentences;  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Church  and  Mr.  Javits;  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  vote  immediately  on  the 
treaty,  without  any  intervening  motions 
or  amendments;  and  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  vote,  if  there  is  a  motion 
to  reconsider,  there  be  no  time  for  de- 
bate on  the  motion  to  reconsider;  that  no 
further  motions  be  in  order;  and  that, 
immediately  upon  disposition  of  those 
votes — by  "those  votes,"  I  mean  the  vote 
on  the  treaty  and  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  if  there  be  such,  or  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider — the 
Senate  then  return  to  legislative  session; 

Provided  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  treaty  be  considered  as  having  passed 


through  all  the  various  parliamentary 
stages,  up  to  and  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

TREATY  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
PERU  ON  THE  EXECUTION  OF 
PENAL  SENTENCES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various 
parUamentary  stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurmg  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Peru  on  the  Ex- 
ecution of  Penal  Sentences,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  July  6,  1979  (Executive  II,  96th 
Congress,  first  session) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  vote  will  occur,  then,  at  2:30  p.m., 
and  it  will  be  a  rollcall  vote.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 

4- Via    trCfl-tV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    YEAS    AND    NAYS   ON 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  389 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
also,  on  thp  matter  that  is  to  be  voted  on 
at  12:30  tomorrow,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

WINDFALL    PROFIT    TAX    ACT    OF 
1980 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  tliat  Senators  who  wish  to  debate 
this  conference  report  will  come  to  the 
floor  and  present  their  statements.  On 
Saturday,  I  was  very  careful  to  protect 
the  rights  of  those  who  oppose  the  con- 
ference report.  On  many  occasions,  I 
could  have  sat  down  in  my  chair  and  the 
conference  report  would  have  been 
adopted,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Chair  to  put  the  question.  It  would  be 
the  same  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  I,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htjddleston),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN).  who  is  in  the  Chair,  are 
here.  I  assume  we  are  all  going  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report.  So,  with  no 


one  on  the  floor  to  object  to  the  confer- 
ence report  and  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  it  or  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  conference  report  could  be 
quickly  adopted  at  this  time. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  ready  to  vote,  but  there  may 
be  some  Senators  who  may  want  to 
speak.  If  they  want  to  speak,  they  should 
come  to  the  Chamber.  Once  upon  a  time, 
I  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with  a  fel- 
low Senator  on  this  subject.  But  Sena- 
tors must  be  alert.  If  they  leave  the 
floor,  without  anybody  there  to  protect 
their  interests,  they  could  lose  the  bill. 
I  think  those  who  are  interested  ought 
to  tell  those  who  want  to  speak  that 
they  ought  to  speak.  If  we  voted  right 
now,  it  would  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  would  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
inquires,  is  there  such  a  motion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  ask  our  respective  cloakrooms  to 
inquire  of  Senators  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  come  over 
to  the  floor  and  speak  against  the  con- 
ference report.  I  would  hope  we  would 
get  replies  back  within  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  we 
talked  earlier  today  about  the  earmark- 
ing provisions  in  this  bill;  and  I  have  in- 
formation, which  has  been  developed  at 
some  length  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  dealing  with  ear- 
marking provisions,  which  I  should  like 
to  discuss  and  insert  in  the  Record. 

As  was  said  earlier  today,  this  bill  not 
only  earmarks  all  the  revenues  it  raises, 
down  to  the  last  penny,  even  if  the  reve- 
nues exceed  the  level  anticipated  by  the 
conferees,  but  also,  it  earmarks  any  ex- 
cesses that  may  accrue  every  time  the 
price  of  oil  is  higher  than  the  $30  antic- 
ipated in  the  bill. 


So  we  are  setting  oursdves  up  here  to 
have  a  very  large  addition  to  the  amount 
of  uncontrollables,  so-called,  with  which 
we  have  to  wrestle  each  year  in  the 
budget  process.  We  have  been  complain- 
ing that  about  70  percent  of  the  presoit 
revenues  are  "imcontrollable,"  plus  the 
defense  numbers,  plus  the  Federal  per- 
sonnel costs,  which  together  come  to 
some  91  percent  of  the  revenues. 

Now  we  are  coming  alcmg  with  an- 
other $40  billion,  if  we  assume  a  $40  price 
of  oil,  which  is  about  the  present  levd; 
and  on  top  of  that  there  will  be  earmark- 
ing of  about  $3  billion  of  revenues  that 
presently  are  in  the  general  revenue  and 
that  are  now  subject  to  appropriations. 

So  we  will  wind  up,  if  we  pass  this  bill, 
in  tying  the  hands  of  Congress.  If  we  as- 
sume that  defense  is  a  cost  that  will  not 
go  down  in  the  immediate  future  but, 
rather,  may  likely  go  up,  we  are  going  to 
wind  up  with  some  95  percent  of  all  our 
Federal  revenues  being  spent  for  pro- 
grams that  are  not  controllable  by  the 
budget  or  the  apppropriations  process. 
It  is  really  a  remarkable  way  for  Congress 
to  tie  its  hands  and  then  sit  aroimd  and 
complain  in  future  years  that  we  are 
not  able  to  do  anything  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  chart  which  deals 
with  the  question  of  controllability  of  the 
budget. 

Let  us  start  with  what  we  call  uncon- 
trollables. They  can  be  controlled  if  we 
write  new  laws,  but  the  Budget  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  do  not  write 
new  laws.  We  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  our  spend- 
ing priorities. 

We  start  with  open-ended  programs, 
payments  to  individuals,  $214.5  billion; 
that  is  43.4  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Interest  and  other  fixed  costs,  $61.2  bil- 
lion; that  is  12.4  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Nondefense  outlays  from  prior 
year  contracts  and  obUgations,  $49.1  bil- 
lion; that  is  9.9  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Civilian  personnel  costs  are  $28.8 
billion;  that  is  5.8  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Those  items  total  $353.6  billion,  or  71.5 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget. 

Look  at  defense.  In  defense,  the  per- 
sonnel costs  are  $45.7  bilUon;  that  is  9.3 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Military 
retired  pay  is  $10.4  biUion;  that  is  2.1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Prior  year 
contracts  and  obligations,  $30.9  billion; 
that  is  6.3  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Other  defense  outlays  are  $30.7  bilUon. 
or  6.2  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

For  that  category  of  defense,  the  sub- 
total is  $117.7  billion,  and  that  is  23.9 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Then,  we  have  this  domestic  crude  oil 
excise  tax,  using  the  $13.4  billion  figure 
in  the  conference  report,  and  as  I  think 
every  Member  realizes,  that  is  badly 
understated.  That  level  of  revenues  is 
based  on  a  $30  anticipated  crude  oil 
price,  and  already  it  is  closer  to  $40.  But 
using  the  figure  of  $13.4  billion,  that  is 
2.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
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year,  as  the  appropriations  and  the 
budget  process  was  set  up  to  do,  we 
should  not  be  tying  our  hands  by  ear- 
marking new  sources  of  revenue  in  this 
way. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  it  is  his  position  that 
Congress  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
follow  the  language  in  this  report.  To 
me,  the  language  does  not  give  us  any 
choice.  It  says,  as  clearly  as  can  be  writ- 
ten, that  there  shall  be  allocations  for 
subaccounts;  there  is  hereby  allocated 
these  funds;  and  then  it  says  that  the 
President  shall  propose  certain  things — 
50  percent  shall  be  allocated  to  programs 
to  assist  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients,  and 
so  forth. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amounts  to  ear- 
marking; and  when  we  do  it,  we  will 
wind  up  with  Congress,  year  by  year,  hav- 
ing control  over  only  $9  billion  of  our 
revenues,  which  figures  out  to  be  2.1  per- 
cent. It  is  £in  absolutely  scary  prospect, 
and  I  do  not  believe  Members  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  it  if  they  fully 
understood  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  subject,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  for  a  few  moments 
what  others  are  saying  about  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

I  have  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  March  9  edition  of  the  American 
Oil  and  Gras  Reporter,  written  by  Mr. 
Frank  Burke,  Jr.,  who  is  a  partner  with 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  an  ac- 
counting firm  which  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  familiar. 

And  I  shall  read  a  few  excerpts  from 
what  Mr.  Burke  has  to  say.  His  article 
begins: 

After  a  tattered  political  history,  begin- 
ning In  1973  when  first  proposed  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  the  so-called  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  (WPT)  on  crude  oil  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  Conference  Committee  on  February  26, 
1980  and  presumably  will  be  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Carter. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  complexities  of 
the  WPT  will  make  administration  and  en- 
forcement chaotic  for  both  producers  and 
government.  Congress  has  created  the  WPT 
to  raise  revenues  for  certain  federal  programs, 
including  support  for  low  Income  families, 
and  possibly  a  Social  Security  system,  and 
a  general  income  tax  reduction.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  only  a  rather  insignificant 
part  of  the  tax  revenues  will  be  utilized  to 
assist  In  solving  our  country's  energy  prob- 
lems. (The  bill  passed  by  House-Senate  con- 
ferees calls  for  60  percent,  or  $136  billion,  to 
be  earmarked  for  Income  tax  reductions,  and 
25  percent,  or  $57  billion,  would  be  reim- 
bursed to  lower  Income  Americans  for  higher 
fuel  bills.  Only  15  percent,  or  $34  billion, 
would  finance  development  of  unconven- 
tional energy  sources.) 

Many  commentators  have  correctly  ob- 
served that  the  tax  Is  not  being  imposed  on 
profits  resiilting  from  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices,  but  rather  Is  being  imposed  upon  the 
removal  of  crude  oil  from  the  reservoir  and 
measured  by  a  portion  of  the  actual  or  con- 
structive gross  receipts  resulting  from  crude 
oil  decontrol.  Little  attention  has  been  given, 
however,  to  the  facts  that:  (1)  crude  oU  re- 
serves or  the  rights  thereto  are  vested  prop- 
erty rights;  (2)  the  WPT  is  assessed  on  the 
act  of  removal  of  crude  oil  from  the  reservoir, 
not  upon  the  sale  or  use  of  such  crude  oil; 
(3)  the  WPT  does  not  apply  uniformly  to 
crude  oil  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
rather  treats  certain  crude  oil  differently 
based  upon  geographic  location  (I.e.,  certain 


Alaskan  crude  oil  is  not  taxed  because  of 
geographic  location);  (4)  the  WPT  will  now 
presumably  be  retroactive  as  to  removals  oc- 
curring from  March  1,  1980  to  the  date  the 
tax  becomes  law;  and  (5)  the  increased  value 
of  crude  oil  removed  from  the  reservoir  rep- 
resents the  value  determined  by  our  free 
market  system,  not  an  artificial  or  falsely  in- 
flated value.  These  facts  require  that  the  oil 
industry  and  the  legal  profession  carefully 
examine  the  WPT  from  a  Constitutional 
viewpoint,  recognizing  in  the  process  that 
taxpayers  have  been  notably  unsuccessful  m 
challenging  tax  statutes  on  a  Constitutional 
basis.  Some  general  questions  regarding  the 
WPT  are  raised  in  the  following  paragraphs 
which  highlight  the  need  for  immediate 
legal  analysis  of  the  Constitutionality  of  the 

The  WPT  is  specifically  Identified  as  an 
"excise"  tax  in  the  statute.  Such  a  tax  is 
generally  defined  as  a  tax  on  a  privilege,  In- 
cluding the  privilege  of  selling  or  using  prop- 
erty. The  only  stated  Constitutional  require- 
ment for  an  excise  tax  is  that  it  be  geograph- 
ically uniform.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
tax  is  a  direct  tax.  It  must  be  apportioned 
based  upon  population  or  must  qualify  as  an 
Income  tax  imder  the  Sixteenth  Amendment. 
The  WPT  does  not  appear  to  be  an  excise 
tax  on  a  privilege  such  as  selling  or  using 
crude  oil  since  it  is  imposed  on  the  removal 
of  crude  oil,  not  upon  the  privilege  of  selling 
or  using  such  crude  oil.  The  actual  or  con- 
structive selling  price  merely  provides  a 
measure  of  the  tax  imposed  on  removal. 
Since  lifting  and  removal  of  crude  oil  are  not 
privileges  readily  separable  from  the  owner- 
ship of  crude  oil  reserves  and,  in  fact,  are  in 
many  cases  merely  fulfillment  of  previously 
existing  legal  obligations  and  relationships, 
there  seems  to  be  little  basis  for  classifying 
the  WPT  as  an  excise  tax.  Further,  since 
crude  oil  may  be  subject  to  the  WPT  or  not 
subject  to  the  WPT  depending  upon  geo- 
graphical location,  the  WPT  appears  not  to 
be  geographlcaUy  uniform.  If  the  foregoing 
observations  are  valid,  could  a  court  find  the 
WPT  to  be  a  Constitutional  excise  taut? 

If  a  court  found  the  WPT  to  be  a  valid 
excise  tax,  the  question  of  retroactivity  would 
have  to  be  considered  before  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  tax  could  be  finally  ascer- 
tained. As  Indicated  above,  an  excise  tax  Is  a 
tax  on  a  privilege.  If  a  tax  is  Imposed  by 
Congress  after  a  privilege  Is  exercised,  such 
a  tax  appears  to  be  a  demand  against  the 
property  resulting  from  exercise  of  the  priv- 
ilege and  hence  a  direct  tax.  Assuming  for 
the  moment  that  removal  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  property  right  or  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, a  tax  imposed  on  the  removals — whl<.'-> 
occur  between  March  1  (assuming  that  Is  the 
effective  date  of  the  WPT)  and  the  date  the 
WPT  becomes  law— would  appear  to  be  a  tax 
on  the  property  resulting  from  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege,  not  a  tax  on  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege  itself.  How  would  a  court  treat 
retroactivity  of  the  WPT  from  a  Constitu- 
tional standpoint? 

A  more  proper  classification  of  the  WPT 
may  be  as  a  tax  on  the  vested  property 
rights  represented  by  crude  oil  reserves  meas- 
ured at  the  time  of  removal.  As  such,  it  would 
be  a  tax  on  the  ownership  of  crude  oil  re- 
serves and  should  be  tested  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  direct  tax.  Since  the  WPT  is 
not  apportioned  based  upon  population  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  direct  tax  unless  it 
qualifies  under  the  Sixteenth  Amendment. 
Since  the  WPT  Is  measured  by  gross  receipts, 
not  by  taxable  or  net  income  as  presumably 
required  by  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  and 
since  Congress,  by  definition,  did  not  intend 
It  to  be  an  Income  tax,  the  WPT  does  not 
appear  to  qualify  under  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment.  As  asked  above  regarding  its 
status  as  an  excise  tax.  could  a  court  find 
the  WPT  to  be  a  Constitutional  direct  tax 
if  the  foregoing  observations  are  valid? 

If  the  WPT  does  not  qualify  as  either  an 
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excise  tax  or  a  direct  tax  under  the  Constl 
tutlon,  one  might  Inquire  as  to  whether  the 
WPT  actually  constitutes  a  taking  of  part 
of  the  value  of  vested  property  rights  as 
measured  by  the  free  market  for  the  benefit 
of  the  federal  government.  Certainly,  the  tax 
has  the  appearance  of  a  royalty  Interest  cre- 
ated by  Congress  out  of  existing  private  oil 
reserves  In  favor  of  the  federal  government. 
However,  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  private  property  may 
not  be  taken  by  the  federal  government  with- 
out Just  compensation.  Obviously,  no  com- 
pensation has  been  paid  the  oil  Industry  for 
creation  of  the  WPT.  Accordingly,  does  the 
Fifth  Amendment  provide  any  relief  from 
the  WPT? 

Based  upon  a  literal  reading  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  one  might  conclude  that  the 
taking  of  part  of  the  presently  accrued  free 
market  value  of  crude  oil  by  what  may  be 
an  invalid  tax  Is  a  taking  of  property  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  such  provision. 

However,  before  making  such  an  observa- 
tion it  Is  necessary  to  briefly  review  the  at- 
titude of  the  courts  toward  the  Impact  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  on  the  taxing  power. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  the 
Fifth  Amendment  does  not  limit  the  taxing 
power  except  In  rare  and  special  instances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  court  has  indicated 
that  what  appears  to  be  an  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power  may.  in  reality,  constitute  con- 
fiscation of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Hence, 
there  appears  to  be  at  least  an  implied  limi- 
tation on  the  taxing  power  which  prevents 
unjust  exactions  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Would  a  court  ap- 
ply such  implied  limitations  to  the  WPT? 

In  reviewing  the  WPT,  a  court  might  be 
Justified  in  allowing  a  questionable  exten- 
sion of  the  taxing  power  In  a  case  where  a 
person  is  realizing  artificial  or  falsely  Inflated 
prices  and  profits.  However,  allowing  a  free 
market  price  for  crude  oil  does  not  create 
the  same  need  for  a  "windfall  profit  tax" 
mechanism  as  did  the  Silver  Act  of  1934  In 
which  Congress  mandated  that  the  price  of 
silver  be  raised  to  $1.29  per  ounce  at  a  time 
when  the  market  price  was  considerably  less 
than  that  amount.  A  "wind-fall  profit  tax" 
of  50  percent  of  the  profits  realized  from 
speculating  in  sliver  wsis  Included  In  that 
legislation.  Of  current  Interest  is  the  fact 
that  such  tax  was  carefully  designed  to  avoid 
Constitutional  taking  of  property  problems. 
No  similar  precaution  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  administration  or  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  WPT.  Should  such  presen- 
tation have  been  taken  In  designing  the 
WPT? 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  Impetus  for 
the  WPT  Is  the  general  public's  view  that  the 
Increased  gross  revenues  automatically  cre- 
ate excess  profits  which  should  bear  more 
than  the  ordinary  tax  burden.  Perhaps  this 
attitude  would  be  corrected  and  the  general 
public's  focus  on  vested  property  rights 
would  be  sharpened  if  Congress  placed  a  so- 
called  excise  tax  on  a  soeclfled  portion  of  the 
appreciation  above  original  cost  of  personal 
residences  to  fund  a  national  mortgage  In- 
terest program  which  would  allow  low-In- 
come families  to  receive  favorable  mortgage 
Interest  rates  on  new  homes.  Would  such  a 
tax  be  Constitutional? 

Without  question  t^e  poiwer  of  the  federal 
government  to  raise  taxes  Is.  and  of  right 
should  be.  broad.  Our  pt>vernment  s^'ouH, 
hoiwever.  have  the  capability  of  srupporttng 
Itself  and  Its  programs  without  havlnt;  to 
exact  the  vested  free  market  value  of  private 
property  through  means  other  than  the  In- 
come tax  allowed  bv  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment. Certainly  the  fact  that  additional  tax- 
able income  resulting  from  the  Increased 
revenues  from  decontrol  Is  already  subject 
to  income  taxation  (as  Is  taxable  Income 
from  the  realization  of  other  vested  prop- 


erty rights)  should  be  a  eigniflcant  enough 
penalty  to  the  realization  of  the  free  maricet 
value  of  crude  oU.  If  not.  a  special  income 
tax  on  unrelnvested  cash  flow  resulting 
from  decontrol  might  be  appropriate. 

If  the  WPT  becc»ne6  law.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  oil  lnd\istry  and  the  legal  profession  will 
pursue  these  questions  and  the  other  Consti- 
tutional Impediments  which  may  exist  in 
the  WPT  legislation  realizing,  as  stated  ear- 
lier, that  taxpayer  successes  are  few  In  Con- 
stitutional matters.  Such  activity  might,  at 
a  minimum,  have  the  remedial  effect  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  other  property  owners 
in  the  United  States  in  the  years  to  come.  It 
must  be  established  that  no  "windfall"  re- 
sults from  the  mere  realization  by  a  prop- 
erty owner  of  the  value  of  hU  vested  prop- 
erty rights  where  outside  influences,  such  as 
inflation  and  the  free  market,  have  resulted 
in  Increased  values.  If  one  examines  the 
WPT  legislation  unemotionally.  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  only  "windfall"  Involved  Is 
the  proliferation  of  government  Jobs  and 
costs  necessary  to  administer  and  enforce 
this  unwieldy  legislation.  Hopefully,  our 
Constitution  will  protect  us  not  only  from 
expansion  of  the  bureaucracy,  but  also  from 
this  unfortunate  attempt  to  expand  the  tax- 
ing power. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  not  a 
lawyer  and  is  not  able  to  view  these  mat- 
ters, as  has  been  said  here,  dispassion- 
ately, but  it  does  seem  to  me  this  so- 
called  windfall  profit  tax  does  raise  some 
serious  constitutional  questions  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  discussed  in  the  article 
which  I  just  read. 

It  is  my  concern  that  if  Congress  goes 
ahead  and  selects  out  one  economic  mi- 
nority— in  this  case  the  royalty  owners 
and  producers  of  crude  oil — and  hits 
them  with  a  heavy  and  disproportionate 
tax  in  addition  to  all  the  other  taxes  that 
are  being  paid  by  similar  producers  of 
energy  or  other  commodities,  the  income 
tax.  the  corporate  tax.  State  income 
taxes.  State  corporate  taxes,  and  the 
severance  taxes,  that  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  industry  would  be  safe  from  a  simi- 
lar threat. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter, we  might  decide  that  houses  are 
costing  too  much,  that  too  much  profit  is 
being  made  by  the  lumber  industry,  and 
put  a  tax  on  two-by-fours. 

We  could  do  the  same  with  banks.  I 
am  sure  most  of  us  are  aware  that  inter- 
est is  the  highest  in  history,  and  that 
banks  are  making  windfall  profits,  and 
maybe  next  week  or  so  we  will  see  a  bill 
introduced  to  hit  the  so-called  windfall 
profits  of  the  banks. 

To  me  this  is  no  way  of  raising  revenue 
if  Congress  decides  to  take  on  the  indus- 
tries one  at  a  time. 

One  of  the  sad  things  to  me  is  that 
here  is  a  bill  that  attacks  only  one  indus- 
try, and  such  organizations  as  the  na- 
tional chamber  of  commerce  and  others 
are  sitting  by  and  letting  it  happen  with- 
out coming  in  and  raising  the  kind  of 
objections  you  would  naturally  expect 
frcMn  a  group  like  that,  which  sees  one 
part  of  their  organization  under  attack. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  constitu- 
tional questions  this  bill  raises  will  be 
addressed  in  a  proper  way  and  at  the 
proper  time. 

I  simply  wanted  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  problem. 
•  Mr.    BAUCUS.    Mr.    President,    the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  we  are 


considering  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
legislation  we  sent  to  conference  4 
months  ago. 

At  that  time  I  expressed  my  support 
for  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate.  After 
nearly  6  months  of  woik  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  and  by  the 
Senate,  I  felt  we  had  adopted  a  respon- 
sible, reasonable  and  balanced  proposal. 
The  policy  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  bill  should  not  go 
unnoticed.  In  my  view,  they  represent 
the  cornerstone  of  this  Nation's  energy 
policy  for  the  next  decade. 

Our  first  goal  was  to  encourage  as 
much  domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas 
as  possible.  We  realized  that  domestic 
production  has  peaked  and  has  been  de- 
clining since  1970. 

So.  the  Finance  Committee  included 
several  incentives  designed  to  spur  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  hard-to-reach  and 
expensive-to-produce  reserves.  We  at>- 
proved  a  reduced  tax  rate  on  heavy  oil. 
newly  discovered  oil.  oil  produced  using 
tertiary  recovery  methods,  and  oil  from 
stripper  wells. 

We  included  an  exempticm  from  the 
tax  for  the  first  1.000  barrels  produced 
by  independent  companies.  Independents 
conduct  90  percent  of  the  exploratory 
drilling  and  produce  75  percent  of  the 
oil  from  newly  discovered  fields. 

The  second  poUcy  objective  endorsed 
by  the  Finance  Committee  and  by  the 
Senate  was  to  use  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage increased  energy  conservation 
and  conversion  to  alternative  energy 
sources  by  homeowners  and  businesses. 
The  Senate  approved  $8.7  billion  in 
such  tax  incentives  for  residences  and 
$15-billion  in  tax  incentives  to  busi- 
nesses. 

Underlying  these  objectives  was  the 
premise  that  this  Nation's  energy  inde- 
pendence is  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
quick-fix  solutions  such  as  a  massive 
program  to  develop  synthetic  fuels  or  an 
Energy  Mobilization  Board  that  could 
trample  on  the  rights  of  States. 

This  Nation's  transition  from  being 
addicted  to  imported  oil  to  energy  self- 
reliance  will  rest  on  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce every  available  drop  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas.  on  our  ability  to  conserve, 
and  on  our  use  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy  such  as  solar,  wind,  geothermal, 
coal,  and  biomass. 

However,  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
vastly  different  from  that  bill  we  ap- 
proved 4  months  ago.  I  realize  that  this 
measure  probably  expresses  the  best 
possible  compromise.  And,  I  realize  that 
we  are  resdly  dealing  with  what  is  polit- 
ically possible. 

But,  I  would  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not 
say  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
final  product  of  our  deliberations. 

As  desperately  as  many  Americans 
want  and  need  a  tax  cut,  I  am  not  sure 
that  using  60  percent  of  the  revenues 
collected  by  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this.  In  my  view, 
energy  tax  revenues  should  be  used  to 
accomplish  this  In  my  view,  energy 
tax  revenues  should  be  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  manage  our  efforts 
to  achieve  energy  self-reliance. 

I  also  am  concerned  that  by  struc- 
turing the  tax  rate  for  the  indep«ident 
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M  r.  President,  there  are  some 
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not  agree  totally  with  the  recconmenda- 
tions  made  by  the  Senate. 

We  all  know  that  this  Nation  is  going 
through  fundamental  changes  in  our  as- 
sumptions about  energy.  Let  us  use  this 
bill  as  the  building  block  to  move  forward 
with  the  kinds  of  energy  programs  and 
policies  that  will  insure  energy  self- 
reliance  in  the  future.* 


my  judgment  the  bill  be- 
far  enough  that  it  merits 
though  the  conferees  did 


INDIAN  CLAIMS — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  2222  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor  > .  The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2222) 
to  extend  the  time  for  commencing  actions 
on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual  Indian 
whose  land  Is  held  in  trust  or  restricted 
status,  having  met  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation  extending  the 
period  of  time  in  which  the  United 
States  may  bring  contract  or  tort  actions 
for  damages  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  individual  Indian, 
where  the  claim  accrued  prior  to  July  18, 
1966.  This  statute  of  limitations  pro- 
vision, originally  enacted  in  1966,  has 
been  extended  several  times — the  latest 
extension  being  until  April  1,  1980.  I 
believe  that,  as  long  as  such  extensions 
are  readily  granted,  the  Department  of 
Interior  will  continue  to  drag  out  the 
time  for  identifying  all  such  claims 
which  accrued  prior  to  1966. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
probably  aware,  there  is  an  Eastern 
Indian  land  claim  currently  pending  in 
South  Carolina.  The  Catawba  tribe  has 
asserted  a  claim  to  approximately  144,- 
000  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  which  was  sold  by  the  tribe  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  under  an  1840 
treaty.  The  approaching  April  1,  1980 
filing  deadline  had  done  much  to  en- 
courage all  parties  to  move  toward  an 
appropriate  resolution  of  this  claim. 
Extension  of  this  deadline  obviously 
lessens  the  pressure  to  settle  this  dispute. 

The  version  of  S.  2222  which  was 
agreed  to  in  conference  is  preferable, 
however,  to  the  original  Senate  version 
of  the  bill,  which  extended  the  time  for 
filing  such  claims  until  December  31, 
1984.  The  conference  version  extends  the 
filing  time  until  December  31,  1982  for 
tort  and  contract  claims.  It  also  contains 
a  provision  added  by  the  House  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  prepare  a 
list  of  claims  to  be  resolved  by  means 
other  than  litigation  by  April  1  of  next 
year.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  salutary  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  indicating  that  Congress 


feels  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to 
extend  indefinitely  the  time  for  identi- 
fication of  these  claims. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
indicated,  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to 
extend  any  further  the  time  for  bringing 
these  Indian  claims.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Congress  is  not  faced  in  2'/2  years 
with  a  plea  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  again  extend  this  statute  of  limitations 
provision.  I  am  fearful,  however,  that 
will  be  the  result  of  our  failure  to  take  a 
firm  and  final  stance  against  continued 
extensions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  told  that  there  are  no  other  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak  on  the  confer- 
ence report  today. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  up  to  20 
minutes  each,  if  they  wish,  and  that  the 
period  not  extend  beyond  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
AGAINST  FEDERAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  U.S.  district  court  in  California  has 
entered  an  important  ruling  on  the  sep- 
aration of  powers.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
to  the  Senate  the  decision  and  the  role 
of  the  Senate  in  the  case. 

On  April  30,  1979,  three  plaintiffs  filed 
a  suit  in  Federal  court.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  California,  et  al.  against  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  sec- 
tion 201(8)  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967,  47  U.S.C.  S  399(a) .  The  pur- 


pose of  this  statute  is  to  prevent  publicly 
assisted  broadcasters  from  endorsing  or 
opposing  candidates  for  political  office 
or  from  engaging  in  other  editoriahzing. 
It  serves  to  protect  public  broadcasting 
from  political  intrusion.  The  suit  was 
brought  against  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  which  is  defended 
in  such  matters  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  unprecedented  fashion,  the  Justice 
Department  declined  to  defend  the  suit. 
In  a  letter  announcing  its  decision  in 
this  regard,  the  Attorney  General  as- 
serted the  right  to  decline  to  defend  a 
Inw  when  he  claimed  to  know  no  reason- 
able arguments  to  advance. 

This  novel  assertion  was  the  occasion 
of  considerable  concern  and  discussion 
here,  for  nothing  less  than  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers was  at  stake.  When  the  executive 
disagrees  with  a  law,  the  proper  proce- 
dure is  to  veto  it  or  work  for  its  repeal. 
The  Justice  Department  may  not  declare 
that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and 
then  enlist  the  judiciary  to  invalidate  the 
law  by  default. 

On  December  11,  1979,  I  informed  the 
Senate  that  the  joint  leadership  group 
had  received  a  notification  from  the  Sen- 
ate legal  counsel  that  it  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  to  take  part  in  this  case. 
Following  further  discussions,  and  with 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  De- 
cember 20, 1979,  the  Senate  adopted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  328,  directing  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  the  suit  to 
defend  the  statute. 

On  January  17,  1980,  the  Senate  filed 
its  motion  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in 
the  case,  and  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  case  on  jurisdictional  grounds.  It 
was  the  Senate's  position,  which  was 
pressed  strongly,  that  there  is  no  case 
or  controversy  under  article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  judicial  branch 
lacks  jurisdiction,  when  the  executive 
branch  seeks  to  invalidate  an  act  of  Con- 
gress by  default.  The  court  heard  oral 
argument  on  the  motion  on  March  3, 
1980,  and  1  week  later  ruled  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  dismissed  the  case. 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Senate  legal  counsel. 

The  court's  ruling  has  a  number  of 
major  consequences.  Most  important.  It 
prevents  the  Justice  Department  from 
invalidating  laws  by  refusing  to  defend 
them.  The  court  paid  close  attention  to 
just  what  the  Justice  Department  was 
trying  to  do,  saying  that  "this  suit  is 
flavored  by  a  sub  silentio  prayer  by  the 
executive  branch  for  action  by  the  judi- 
cial branch  that  it  cannot  take  itself." 
Taking  this  into  accoimt,  it  dismissed  the 
suit  as  not  having  the  qualities  of  a  real 
case  at  all.  The  amendment  or  repeal  of 
a  statute  is  a  matter  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  branches;  the  ex- 
ecutive may  not  engage  the  judiciary  to 
do  what  it  fails  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  do. 

More  broadly,  the  course  of  this  case 
shows  that  the  Senate  has  both  the 
means,  and  the  will,  to  protect  the  place 
of  the  Congress  in  the  constitutional 
scheme.  Under  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  the  Senate  legal  coun- 


sel conducted  a  background  factual  and 
legal  investigation,  in  consultation  with 
Senators  Hollincs  and  Goldwater,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  who  were 
familiar  with  the  statute  at  issue.  Upon 
receiving  their  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  joint  leadership  group  debated 
the  proper  course  to  follow,  and  ulti- 
mately concluded  the  best  approach  was 
an  appearance  by  the  Senate  in  the  case 
as  amicus  curiae.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  this  approach  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  was  the  result  of  sound  con- 
tributions by  a  fellow  member  of  the 
joint  leadership  group,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  and  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Communications  Subcommittee. 
When  the  constitutional  rights  and 
duties  of  the  Senate  were  at  issue,  they 
v/ere  defended  with  unity. 

Finally,  the  course  of  this  case  shows 
that  the  courts  are  receptive  to  efforts 
by  the  Senate  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tional balance.  When  the  Senate  sought 
to  appear  in  the  case,  the  plaintiffs  chal- 
lenged it  by  saying  that  an  amicus  curiae 
could  not  file  a  motion  to  dismiss.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  Senate  could  appear 
as  amicus,  and  participate  in  the  case, 
saying  that  "the  role  of  an  amicus  is 
flexible  and  can  be  moulded  by  the  court 
to  best  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  par- 
ticular action."  This  shows  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  mutual  respect  be- 
tween the  courts  and  the  Senate  which 
bodes  well  in  future  similar  Senate  ap- 
pearances. 

What  will  happen  to  the  statute  in 
question  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  may  be  an  appeal.  The  possibility 
also  exists  that  the  unsuccessful  plain- 
tiffs in  this  case  will  create  a  new  test 
case  through  some  mechanism  other 
than  the  one  they  used  this  time.  If  they 
do,  it  is  expected  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  will  implement 
and  defend  the  statute  to  assure  that 
public  broadcasting  remains  free  of 
politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  court's  opinion  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  U.S.    District    Court.    Central    District    of 

California,  No.  CV-79-1562-WML) 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  California: 
er  al.,  plaintiffs,  v.  federal  commitnica- 
TioNS  Commission,  defendant 
(Order  granting  U.S.  Senate's  motions  to  ap- 
pear amicus  curiae,  denying  plaintl£Fs' 
motion  to  disallow  filing  of  Senate's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss,  and  granting  Senate's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss) 

This  action  was  originally  commenced  on 
AprU  30,  1979  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  California,  Congressmen  Henry  Wax- 
man,  and  Pacifica  Foundation  against  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  seek- 
ing declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  against 
the  enforcement  of  47  U.S.C.  6399(a).  That 
section  forbids  noncommercial  broadcast 
licensees  to  editorialize  or  to  endorse  or 
oppose  candidates  for  public  office.  Sub- 
sequently, a  first  amended  complaint  was 
filed  on  August  28,  1979.  The  gravamen  of 


the  complaints  Is  that  47  U.S.C.  i  399(a)  Is 
unconstitutional  on  Its  face  in  that  It  vio- 
lates the  First  Amendment  rights  to  freedom 
ot  speech  and  of  the  press  and.  as  to  plaintiff 
Pacifica,  that  it  violates  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  Plaintiffs  noticed  a 
motion  for  summary  judgment  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1979.  In  the  Stipulation  for  Time  for 
Filing  Defendant's  Response  to  Plaintiff's 
Motion  for  Summary  Judgment  and  Hearing 
Thereon,  filed  on  October  23,  1979,  the  PCC 
stated  that  it  had  "determined  to  discon- 
tinue Its  defense  of  the  constitutionality  of 
Section  399(a).  .  .  ."  and  that  It  bad  so 
advised  the  Congress.  On  January  18,  1S80 
defendent  again  stated  that  it  would  not 
defend  this  action. 

On  January  17,  1980  the  United  States 
Senate  filed  a  motion  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  and  subsequently  filed  the  instant 
motion  to  dismiss.  In  response,  plaintiffs 
filed  their  motion  to  disallow  the  filing  of 
the  motion  to  dismiss.  By  stipulation  of 
the  parties,  the  hearing  on  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  summary  Judgment  was  continued 
until  after  the  decision  by  the  Court  on  the 
motions  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae,  to  dis- 
allow the  filing  of  the  motion  to  dismiss  and, 
contingently,  the  motion  to  dismiss. 

The  Senate's  motion  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  and  motion  to  dismiss  and  plain- 
tiffs' motion  to  disallow  the  filing  of  the 
Senate's  motion  to  dismiss  came  on  for  hear- 
ing before  the  Honorable  Malcolm  M.  Lucas. 
United  States  District  Judge  on  March  9, 
1980.  After  thoroughly  considering  the  papers 
filed  In  this  action  and  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced at  the  hearing,  the  Court  makes  the 
following  findings: 

MOTION  TO  APPEAR  AS  AMICUS  CURIAE 

The  United  States  Senate  has  a  right  to 
appear  as  an  amicus  in  this  action  under 
the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  55  208e(a)  and  2081 
(a) .  Those  statutes  allow  the  Senate  to  ap- 
pear unless  the  Court  finds  that  the  appear- 
ance Is  untimely  and  that  it  would  sig- 
nificantly delay  the  pending  action.  The 
Court  does  not  so  find  and.  without  objection 
from  the  parties,  hereby  grants  the  motion. 

MOTION   TO   DISALLOW   THE   FILING   OF  SENATE'S 
MOTION  TO  DISMISS 

The  Court  finds  that  the  role  of  an  amicus 
Is  flexible  and  can  be  moulded  by  the  Court 
to  best  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
action.  In  this  instance,  the  present  motion 
by  the  Senate  would  in  no  manner  Interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  the  case  by  the  defend- 
ant. As  an  alternative,  the  Court  is  free  to 
treat  the  motion  to  dismiss  as  a  suggestion 
that  the  Court  lacks  subject  matter  Jurisdic- 
tion. Such  a  suggestion  is  appropriate  at  any 
point  and  may  be  made  suasponte  by  the 
Court.  In  any  event,  the  Court  finds  that  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  dismiss  would 
substantially  advance  the  litigation  and 
hereby  allows  it  to  be  filed.  Therefore,  the 
Court  hereby  denies  plaintiffs'  motion. 

MOTION  TO  DISMISS 

As  the  federal  courts  are  courts  of  limited 
jurisdiction,  it  Is  necessary  in  the  first  In- 
stance for  the  Court  to  satisfy  Itself  that  this 
action  Is  one  over  which  Jurisdiction  under 
the  Constitution  exists  and  as  to  which  com- 
petency has  been  granted  to  this  Court  by 
Congress.  These  constitutional  considerations 
are  often  grouped  under  the  rubric  Justici- 
ability which  Itself  comprises  ripeness,  ad- 
versarlness,  standing,  and  so  on.  The  lan- 
guage of  Article  in  of  the  Constitution 
speaks  of  jurisdiction  over  "cases"  and  over 
"controversies".  Therefore,  the  Court  must 
ultimately  find  that  a  case  or  controversy 
exists.  Motions  of  Justiciability  are  simply 
means  toward  that  end. 

The  difficulty  In  resolving  these  questions 
stems  In  large  measure  from  the  difficulty  In 
framing  standards  and  requirements  that  are 
susceptible  to  ready  and  widespread  appllca- 
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quirements for  suits  brought  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional (especially  First  Amendment) 
rights,  there  remain  limits  beyond  which  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  go.  Speaking  recently 
in  a  case  also  involving  a  First  Amendment 
challenge  to  a  statute  on  its  face,  the  Court 
reiterated  its  holdings  that  many  postures 
exist  in  which  the  parties  may  assert  First 
Amendment  rights  even  when  those  parties 
have  a  tenuous  connection  with  the  dispute. 
Nonetheless,  the  Supreme  Court  also  recog- 
nized that  these  cases  still  must  meet  the 
Article  III  requirements  that  are  embodied 
in  the  principle  of  ripeness.  "Given  a  case 
of  controversy,  a  litigant  whose  own  activi- 
ties are  unprotected,  may  nevertheless  chal- 
lenge a  statute  by  showing  that  it  substan- 
tially abridges  the  Rrst  Amendment  rights 
of  other  parties  not  before  the  court."  Vil- 
lage of  Schaumburg  v.  Citizens  for  a  Better 
Environment.  —  U.S.  — ,  48  U.S.L.W.  4162, 
4165(1980)  (emphasis  added). 

Because  in  this  instance  there  is  the  dis- 
tinct likelihood  that  the  PCC  will  not  seek 
to  penalize  a  broadcaster  that  violates  S  399 
(a)  and  because  the  hardship  to  be  Imposed 
upon  the  parties  should  the  Court  not  now 
decide  the  constitutionality  of  J  399(a)  Is 
minimal,  the  Court  nnds  that  this  case  Is 
not  ripe  for  decision  at  this  time.  Although 
the  statute  is  challenged  on  its  face,  the 
Court  cannot  say  that  the  particular  facts 
of  any  given  violation  and  prosecution  under 
the  statute  would  not  color  the  outcome  of 
this  case.  The  Court  finds  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  attempt  to  make  a  constitu- 
tional decision  without  having  a  concrete 
factual  basis  with  which  to  work.  That  basis 
does  not  exist  in  this  case  and  the  Court  de- 
clines to  resolve  the  constitutional  question 
in  the  abstract. 

A  second  aspect  of  JustlciabUlty  that  is 
germane  here  Is  the  issue  of  the  adversari- 
ness  of  the  parties.  Our  court  system  is  de- 
signed to  resolve  concrete  disputes  between 
at  least  two  parties  possessing  adversary  in- 
terests. Where  it  is  clear  that  both  sides 
desire  the  same  result,  the  requisite  adver- 
sarlness  Is  lacking  and  the  action  is  not 
a  case  or  controversy.  In  this  case,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  defendant  indicate  that  there 
is  no  genuine  adversariness  of  interests.  As 
noted  before,  the  FCC  has  not  undertaken 
a  prosecution  of  plalntifT  Paciflca  Founda- 
tion. Although  the  FCC  states  that  It  might 
prosecute  Paciflca  should  Paciflca  violate 
5  399(a)  at  some  future  date,  it  is  plain 
that  at  this  time  there  are  no  adverse  par- 
ties to  this  action.  The  role  of  the  FCC  in 
this  action  has  been  to  file  a  statement  of 
no  opposition  to  plaintiffs'  motion  for  sum- 
nxary  Judgment  because  defendant  agrees 
that  the  statute  Is  unconstitutional.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  by  the  FCC  to  posit  any  ar- 
guments in  support  of  the  statute  nor  is  it 
suggested  that  any  such  arguments  would 
be  forthcoming  from  the  FCC  if  Paciflca 
violated  and  the  Commission  prosecuted 
under  the  statute.  In  sum.  the  Court  finds 
that  abundant  evidence  indicates  that  all 
parties  seek  this  Court  to  declare  §  399(a) 
unconstitutional.  Therefore,  there  is  no  case 
or  controversy  under  Article  III.  See.  Moore 
v.  Charlotte- Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 402  U.S.  47  (1971)  and  Mtiskrat  v. 
United  States.  219  U.S.  346  (1911). 

It  is  not  without  consequence  that  the 
decision  not  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  statute 
is  being  made  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
That  fact  colors  this  litigation  in  that  a  con- 
flict between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  is  presented  by  the  passage  of  the 
statute  by  the  one  and  the  decision  by 
the  other  to  acquiesce  in  a  declaration  that 
the  statute  is  unconstitutional.  Hence  this 
suit  is  flavored  by  a  sub  silentio  prayer  by 
the  Executive  branch  for  action  by  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  that  It  cannot  take  Itself. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  even  more  Important 
that  the  Court  be  presented  with  concrete 
facts,  adversary  parties,  and  every  requisite 
of    Jurisdiction    and   competence   to   insure 


that  such  clashes  between  the  two  other 
branches  are  resolved  as  the  Constitution 
envisions. 

Because  the  Court  finds  that  this  case  is 
not  ripe  for  adjudication  and  that  no  ad- 
verse parties  exist,  the  case  Is  not  Justicia- 
ble. That  is,  the  Court  finds  that  no  case 
or  controversy  exists  as  required  imder  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  this 
Court  is  without  power  to  decide  this  suit 
on  the  merits  or,  indeed,  to  take  any  further 
action  at  all. 

Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  this 
action  be  dismissed. 

It  la  so  ordered. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  the  Clerk  shaU 
serve,  by  United  States  mall,  copies  of  this 
Order  on  all  counsel  appearing  for  the  par- 
tics  and  all  counsel  appearing  for  the 
amicus  curiae  in  this  matter. 


THE   GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
supporter  of  South  Korea  who  has  long 
advocated  the  expansion  of  democratic 
freedoms  in  that  country,  I  wish  to  ap- 
plaud the  recent  moves  taken  by  the 
South  Korean  President  to  restore  the 
civil  rights  of  nearly  700  politicians, 
academicians,  and  clergymen.  The 
rights  of  these  individuals — and  thou- 
sands of  others — were  repressed  under 
the  regime  of  the  late  President  Park 
Chung  Hee.  The  recent  restoration  of 
their  rights  by  President  Choi  Kyu  Hah 
will  enable  these  leaders  to  participate  in 
the  vital  ongoing  efforts  to  nurture  de- 
mocracy in  South  Korea. 

In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Park,  the  new  South  Korean 
Government  has  moved  forward  in  a  de- 
liberate fashion  to  dismantle  the  re- 
strictive laws  with  which  Park 
wielded — and  often,  abused — power.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  this  process  of 
democratization  continue  unhampered 
by  either  the  South  Korean  military  or 
North  Korean  subversion. 

The  United  States  retains  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  our  alliance  with  South 
Korea.  But  this  commitment  has  been 
made  toward  the  end  of  building  a  demo- 
cratic, economically  and  militarily  in- 
dependent South  Korea.  The  best  means 
Seoul  authorities  can  utilize  to  achieve 
this  end  is  to  expand  freedoms,  respect 
human  rights  while  insuring  the  con- 
tinuity of  civilian  rule. 

There  is  reason  for  concern  that  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  South  Korean  mili- 
tary may  in  the  future  try  to  assert  a 
major  role  in  Seoul's  government.  The 
military  continues  to  exercise  a  strong 
hand  in  the  censorship  of  the  South 
Korean  press  and  in  inhibiting  the  po- 
litical opposition  in  the  country.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  South  Koreans  be 
made  aware  that  expansion  of  such  sub- 
version of  civilian  rule  would  jeoparaize 
continued  American  support. 

There  is  no  justification  for  wide- 
spread political  repression  in  South 
Korea  on  "national  security"  grounds 
because  of  the  fact — which  has  been 
demonstrated  once  again  in  recent 
months — that  the  major  opposition 
parties  in  South  Korea  are  responsible, 
patriotic  and  fervently  anti-Corrimunist. 
I  am  hopeful  that  South  Korean  military 
leaders  will  acknowledge  this  fact  and 
will    reject   any   suggestion   that   they 
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should  force  their  views  (m  the  country's 
fragile  political  structure. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  greatest  po- 
tential threat  to  South  Korean  security 
can  be  found  not  in  North  Korea — a  hos- 
tile, backward  dictatorship — but  rather 
in  Seoul,  where  setbacks  in  the  gradual 
democratization  process  could  recon- 
struct barriers  between  the  South  Ko- 
rean people  and  their  government  and 
thereby  undermine  national  unity.  It  is 
only  with  such  unity  and  with  the  inter- 
national support  which  democratic  prac- 
tices provide  that  South  Korea  can  re- 
main confident  of  its  ability  to  repel  any 
type  of  aggression  or  subversion  from  the 
North. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  greatly 
by  the  recent  actions  of  President  Choi 
which  will  increase  the  participation  of 
the  South  Korean  people  in  their  own 
government.  I  believe  such  actions 
should  be  continued  in  the  future  be- 
cause they  offer  the  best  means  of  rally- 
ing both  domestic  and  international  sup- 
port for  South  Korean  security  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  statement  on 
South  Korea  by  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Kennedy,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Kennedy 

POLrnCAL  DEVEOPBdENTS  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

I  welcome  the  South  Korean  government's 
decision  to  restore  the  political  and  civil 
rights  of  former  president  Tun  Po  Sun,  op- 
position leader  Kim  Dae  Jung,  Quaker  leader 
Ham  Suk  Hon.  and  nearly  700  other  polit- 
ical dissidents.  I  believe  this  amnesty  is  an- 
other Important  step  In  the  long-awaited  re- 
turn of  democracy  to  South  Korea,  and  I 
strongly  hope  that  all  remaining  political 
prisoners  will  soon  be  released. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  last  October,  it  was 
unclear  what  political  direction  the  Republic 
of  Korea  might  take.  Initially,  there  were  en- 
couraging signs  of  movement  toward  a  more 
democratic  system,  as  the  Korean  people  and 
government  responded  with  calm  and  dignity 
to  the  political  vacuum  that  ensued  in  the 
wake  of  President  Park's  death. 

Oovernmental  repression  and  popular  dis- 
content, both  of  which  had  Increased  stead- 
ily in  the  last  few  months  of  Park's  rule, 
suddenly  began  to  decline.  Of  particular 
Importance  was  the  repeal  In  early  Decem- 
ber of  Emergency  Measure  Number  9,  allow- 
ing for  the  release  of  over  60  political  pris- 
oners and  an  end  to  the  house  arrest  of  Kim 
Dae  Jung.  In  addition,  a  number  of  leading 
dissident  professors  have  recently  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  campuses.  All  of 
these  developments  bode  well  for  an  event- 
ual national  reconciliation  and  a  smooth 
transition  from  the  repressive  Yushin  sys- 
tem to  a  government  based  on  broad  popu- 
lar partlcii>ation. 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
have  been  trends  toward  liberalization, 
there  have  also  been  a  number  of  disturb- 
ing occurrences.  A  series  of  repressive  ac- 
tions were  taken  late  last  year,  aoparently 
at  the  instigation  of  the  martial  law  au- 
thorities, then  under  the  command  of  Oen- 
eral  Chung  Seung  Hwa.  The  Martial  Law 
Command  arrested  more  than  a  hundred 
dissidents,  including  many  who  had  been 
released  only  a  few  weeks  earlier  as  a  con- 
ciliatory gesture.  Several  of  those  arrested 
are  reported  to  have  been  beaten  and  tor- 


tured by  the  Army  Sectirlty  Canmumd  un- 
der General  Cbon  Too  Hwan. 

Although  the  most  severe  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment crackdown  was  short-lived,  an- 
other alarming  sign  was  the  internal  mili- 
tary shake-up  In  which  General  Chung  and 
his  followers  were  arrested  and  eliminated 
from  power  by  the  harder-line  group  led  by 
General  Chon.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
General  Chon's  political  ambitions  are  un- 
clear, and  his  continued  hold  on  power 
means  that  we  cannot  yet  rule  out  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  protracted  martial  law  and  In- 
creased military  influence  over  the  civilian 
government. 

In  light  of  these  troubling  political  devel- 
opments, the  need  for  broad-sweeping  polit- 
ical reform  in  South  Korea  has  become  even 
more  pressing.  I  am  hopeful  that  last  Fri- 
day's amnesty  indicates  increased  readiness 
on  the  part  of  President  Choi  Kvu  Hah  to 
cany  out  these  much-needed  refonns. 

President  Choi  has  pledged  to  end  martial 
law  by  enacting  a  new  constitution  later 
this  year,  with  presidential  elections  sched- 
uled for  early  1981.  It  Is  important  that 
the  United  States  strongly  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  South  Korean  government  to 
follow  through  on  these  undertakings.  We 
should  make  clear  that  we  welcome  the  posi- 
tive steps  already  taken  and  that  we  hope 
to  see  further  progress,  such  as  fair  and 
open  elections,  a  democratic  constitution,  an 
end  to  press  censorship  and  martial  law,  and 
the  formation  of  a  broadly-representative 
cabinet.  Also,  as  I  emphasized  last  June,  we 
should  iirge  President  Choi  to  release  all  re- 
maining political  prisoners.  Including  the 
poet  Kim  Chi  Hah  and  others  who  have 
been  arbitrarily  accused  of  violating  the 
Anti-Communist  Laws. 

Mr.  President,  South  Korea's  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  substantial  reforms 
already  carried  out  lend  a  new  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  need  for  fuU  political 
democratization.  That  will  represent  a  major 
contribution  to  the  security  of  the  South 
against  a  deeply  repressive  and  pervasively 
totalitarian  North  Korea. 

The  desire  of  the  South  Korean  people  for 
democracy  and  the  protection  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  is  strikingly  clear  to  all 
observers  of  the  Korean  scene  and  has  been 
overwhelmingly  confirmed  by  public  opinion 
polls  taken  since  President  Park's  death.  The 
United  States  government  must  act  without 
further  delay  to  encourage  the  South  Korean 
authorities  to  build  upon  their  most  recent 
initiative.  I^.  is  by  actively  promoting  the 
growth  of  democracy  that  we  can  best  assure 
the  long-term  stability,  security,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


CBO  STUDY  FINDS  TRUCKING  REG- 
ULATORY REFORM  WOULD  NOT 
IMPAIR  SERVICE  TO  SMALL  COM- 
MUNITIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Senator 
Kennedy  relating  to  trucking  regulatory 
reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 
As  the  Senate  moves  toward  consideration 
of  legislation  recently  reported  by  the  Senate 
(Commerce  Conunittee  which  would  substan- 
tially reform  Federal  regulation  oif  the 
interstate  trucking  Industry,  I  thought  that 
Senators  and  their  staffs  would  be  vitally  In- 
terested in  the  conclusions  of  a  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
concerning  the  effect  of  reduced  ICC  regula- 
tion on  truck  service  to  small  communities. 
This  study,  prepared  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor Cannon,  examines.  In  considerable  depth. 


the  arguments  that  have  been  adTanoed  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate.  It  also  evaluates 
several  earlier  studies  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken on  this  Issue. 

Assuring  continued  smaU  cofnmunlty  aerr- 
ice  is  a  central  goal  of  those  who  have  argued 
for  several  years  that  ICC  regulation  may 
actually  interfere  with  the  provision  of 
efficient  truck  transportation  at  reasonable 
rates.  There  have  been  numerous  earlier 
studies  of  this  same  issue,  and  while  each 
one  I  am  familiar  with — excepting  a  stirvey 
conducted  by  the  American  Trucking  Aaso- 
ciatlons — has  concluded  that  Federal  regula- 
tion provides  neither  the  incentive  for  nor 
a  guarantee  of  adequate  service  to  small 
communities,  the  assertion  Is  repeatedly 
made  that  small  community  service  will  be 
destroyed  by  deregulation.  It  is  time  that 
this  question  be  laid  firmly  to  rest;  the  new 
CBO  study  is  a  major  contribution  in  this 
regard. 

The  authors  of  this  study  conclude  that 
"It  does  not  appear  that  deregulation  of 
trucking  would  lead  to  large-scale  discon- 
tinuation of  service  or  to  greatly  increased 
rates  In  such  cooununltles."  I  would  urge 
that  my  colleagues  review  the  findings  of  this 
study,  and  I  ask  that  the  Executive  Sum- 
mary and  conclusions  of  the  CBO  study  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobd  at  this  point. 

The  sununary  follows: 
The  Impact  or  T«ttckii»o  Dkukuuitioh  ok 

Smaix   COMMUwrriia:    A  Rxvnw   ow  Bs- 

CENT   STUDIKS 

StnUCART 

As  the  Congress  deliberates  proposals  to 
deregulate  interstate  trucking,  key  decisions 
will  turn  on  the  economic  effects  such 
changes  can  be  expected  to  bring  about  in 
rural  areas.  Critics  of  deregulation  maintain 
that  truckers  cannot  make  money  In  small 
communities;  they  argue  that  small  rural 
commiinities  receive  adequate,  reasonably 
priced  trucking  service  today  only  because 
truckers  are  compelled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  to  serve  them 
and  to  finance  the  associated  losses  out  of 
profits  earned  in  serving  larger,  more  lucra- 
tive towns.  The  critics  fear  that  deregulation 
would  bring  severe  economic  dislocation  to 
small  towns. 

Two  recent  studies  reviewed  in  this  paper 
reached  disparate  conclusions  as  to  the 
likely  effects  of  trucking  deregulation  on 
small  towns.  This  review  finds  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  suggests  that 
only  minor  disruptions  would  occur  In  small 
towns  In  rural  areas,  chiefly  because  cur- 
rent regulations  are  not  effective  in  guar- 
anteeing the  provision  of  such  service  to- 
day. Less  than  20  percent  of  freight  destined 
to  small  communities  travels  in  trucks  reg- 
ulated by  the  ICC,  and  many  carriers  cer- 
tified to  serve  such  places  do  not  presently 
do  so.  Carriers  that  serve  small  conununltiet 
appear  to  do  so  because  the  service  Is  profit- 
able. Carriers  charge  extra  to  cover  extraor- 
dinary costs,  and  specialize  in  operating 
techniques  that  enable  them  to  make  serv- 
ice to  small  towns  profitable.  The  carriers 
now  serving  small  towns  generally  do  not 
also  serve  centers  of  population,  and  thus 
most  cannot  draw  upon  profits  elsewhere 
to  subsidize  small  rural  commxinlties. 

In  conclusion,  about  10  percent  of  regu- 
lated carriers  now  serving  small  rural  com- 
munities would  discontinue  service  if  the 
ICC  were  divested  of  its  regulatory  power. 
This  means  that  approximately  2  percent 
of  all  trucking  (regulated  and  unregulated) 
to  small  conununities  might  be  withdrawn 
following  deregulation.  The  percentage  of 
service  that  would  be  discontinued  could 
be  smaller  if  carriers  that  are  now  profitably 
serving  small  communities  expand  their  serv- 
ices Into  areas  from  which  other  carriers 
withdraw.  Alternatively,  if  carriers  respond 
by  raising  rates  rather  than  discontinuing 
services,  then  the  majority  of  such  increases 
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championship  of  the  Association  of  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics  for  Women 
(AIAW). 

It  is  appropriate  that  one  team's  uni- 
versity bears  the  name  of  our  Common- 
wealth— Virginia. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  other  team's  uni- 
versity bears  the  nickname  of  our 
State — the  Old  Dominion. 

And  it  is  a  source  of  genuine  feeling 
for  me  and  all  Virginians  that  these  two 
teams,  both  excelling  in  basketball,  have 
done  it  in  two  different  arenas — one  in 
the  men's  version  of  the  sport  and  the 
other  in  the  women's  variety  of  the 
game. 

In  the  NTT  finals,  the  Cavaliers  de- 
feated the  University  of  Minnesota 
Gophers,  58  to  55.  Cavalier  Ralph  Samp- 
son was  named  the  tournament's  most 
valuable  player,  and  he  and  his  team- 
mate, Jeflf  Lamp,  were  selected  for  the 
NIT's  all-tournament  team. 

The  Lady  Monarchs  beat  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee's  Volunteers,  68  to  53, 
in  the  AIAW  finals,  and  placed  Inge  Nis- 
sen,  Nancy  Liberman  and  Anne  Dono- 
van on  the  all-tournament  team.  Inge 
Nissen  was  the  tournament's  most  valu- 
able player. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  and  my  other  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  our  unreserved  congrat- 
ulations to  the  Cavahers  and  their  coach, 
Terry  Holland,  and  to  the  Lady  Mon- 
archs and  their  mentor,  Marianne  Stan- 
ley. 

In  appreciation  to  these  fine  men  and 
women  for  jobs  well  done,  I  ask  that  the 
names  of  the  members  of  these  two  Vir- 
ginia teams  be  included  in  the  Record. 
THE  trmviKsrrT  op  vircinia  cavaliers 

Dean  Carpenter  of  New  Orleans,  La,; 
Garry  Cross  of  Queens,  N.Y.;  Terry 
Gates  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Garland  Jeffer- 
son of  Covington,  Va.;  Jeff  Jones  of 
Owensboro,  Ky.;  Jeff  Klein  of  Akron, 
Ohio;  Jeff  Lamp  of  Prior  Lake,  Minn.; 
Lewis  Lattimore  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Peter 
MacBeth  of  Marietta,  Ga.;  Doug  New- 
burg  of  McLean,  Va.;  Mike  Owens  of 
Kensington,  Md.;  Lee  Raker  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Craig  Robinson  of  Montclair, 
N.J.;  Ralph  Sampson  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  and  managers  Dave  Cooke,  Joseph 
Stepp  and  Mark  Hill. 

OLD  DOMINION  tJNIVERSITT  LADT  MONARCHS 

Nancy  Lieberman  of  Far  Rockaway, 
N.Y.;  Inge  Nissen  of  Randers,  Denmark; 
Angela  Cotman  of  Charles  City,  Va. ;  Jan 
Tormbly  of  Chazy,  N.Y.;  Susan  Richard- 
son of  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Sue  Brown  of 
Exeter,  Pa.;  Chris  Critelli  of  St.  Cather- 
ine's, Ontario,  Canada;  Linda  Jerome  of 
Frederick,  Md.;  Rhonda  Rompola  of 
Sayerville,  N.Y.;  Anne  Donovan  of 
Ridgewood,  N.J.;  Noreen  Kemether  of 
Mllford,  Pa.;  Peggy  Smith  of  Salem,  W. 
Va.;  and  managers  Lynne  Virgili,  Erlka 
Zauzig,  Rose  Riggs,  and  Susie  Anderson. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

At  3:28  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
atmounced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
biU  (S.  2222)  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mencing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  Indian  whose  land  is  held  in 
trust  or  restricted  status. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1,  Pub- 
lic Law  689,  84th  Congress,  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  PHiLLn> 
Burton,  chairman,  Mr.  Hamilton,  vice 
chairman,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Annunzio; 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Ireland,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Garcm,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
on  the  part  of  the  House  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Luxem- 
bourg, June  6  to  8,  1980. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  21,  1980,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  March  21,  1980,  during  the  re- 
cess: 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  submitted  a  report  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4986)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize 
the  automatic  transfer  of  funds,  to  author- 
ize negotiable  order-of-wlthdrawal  accounts 
at  depository  institutions,  to  authorize  fed- 
erally chartered  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  establish  remote  service  units,  and 
to  authorize  federally  insured  credit  unions 
to  maintain  share  draft  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-640). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation,  with 
amendments : 

S.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  property,  and 
for  other  purposes  (together  with  additional 
and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  96-641). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The   following    executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  8TENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

William  Eldred  Peacock,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army, 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission: 

Michael  Blumenfeld,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

John  Alden  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut; 

John  W.  Clark,  of  Louisiana; 

Clifford  Bradley  O'Hara,  of  Connecticut; 
and 

William  SldeU,  of  California. 

cnie  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Robinson  O.  Everett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 


INTRODUCTION     OP     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPP  (by  request) : 
S.  2467.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend 
certain   reporting   requirements   of   law;    to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2468.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  payments  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid  to  hospital  providers  of 
long-term  care  services  (swing  beds) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYB: 
S.  2469.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tomo 
Kaaiakakmanu;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robert 
C.   Bthd,   Mr.  Jackson,   Mr.   Heinz, 
Mr.   Randolph,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Bath,   Mr.   Percy,   Mr.   Glenn,   Mr. 
EAOLETON,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr. 
LuOAR): 
S.  2470.  A  bill  to  reduce  oonsun^ytlon  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  by  electric  utili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 
S.  2467.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend 
certain  reporting  requirements  of  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  (jovernmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  repeal  or  amend 
certain  provisions  of  law  which  relate  to 
the  submission  of  reports  to  the  Congress 
or  to  other  Government  authorities. 

The  Comptroller  General  states  the 
submission  of  this  measure  carries  out  a 
responsibility  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  which 
required  the  Comptroller  (3eneral  to 
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monitor  the  various  reporting  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Congress  and  to 
recommend  the  elimination  of  any  dupli- 
cative or  unneeded  reporting. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  18  re- 
porting requirements  and  would  modify 
one  other, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  sectional 
analysis  and  the  accompanying  letter  of 
explanation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2467 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  certain 
provisions  of  law,  which  relate  to  the  sub- 
mission of  reports  to  the  Congress  or  other 
Oovemment  authorities,  are  repealed  or 
amended  as  follows : 

reports  bt  more  than  one  agency 

Section  1.  (a)  Subsection  3104(c)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by 
changing  the  initial  capital  "T  "  to  lower  case 
and  Inserting  before  the  first  word  thereof, 
"Except  for  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Agricul- 
ture; and  the  Librarian  of  Congress." 

(b)  Chapter  362,  49th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  3,  1887  (24  Stat. 
623:  16  U.S.C.  744),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  annually  thereafter  a  detailed 
statement  of  expenditures  under  all  ap- 
propriations for  'Propagation  of  food-fishes' 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session  thereof.". 
reports  by  the  civil  service  commission 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  1308  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

reports  by  the  department  or  defense 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  2662(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  5(c)  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act,  as  added  by  subsection 
1(c)  of  Public  Law  No.  88-391,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  correct  inequities  with  respect 
to  the  basic  compensation  of  teachers  and 
teaching  positions  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act",  approved  April  14, 
1966  (80  Stat.  117;  20  U.S.C.  903(e)),  Is 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  7  of  Chester  425,  65th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harb<M^,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1150;  33 
U.S.C.  549) ,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS  by   the  EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK   OP  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  1(c)  of  Public  Law  No. 
90-390.  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
approve  extension  of  certain  loans,  giiar- 
antees,  and  Insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  In  order  to 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  and  foster 
the  long  term  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States",  approved  JiUy  7,  1968  (82 
Stat.  297;   12  U.S.C.  635J(c)),  Is  repealed. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSINC  AND 
TJRBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  606(f)  of  PubUc  Law 
No.  91-609,  approved  December  31,  1970,  the 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1788;  12  U.S.C.  1701s^(f)). 
is  repealed. 

REPORTS   BY   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR 

Sbc.  6.  Section  76  of  Chapter  339,  66th 
Congress,  entitled  "An  Act  To  provide  a 
government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii",  ap- 
proved AprU  30,  1900  (31  SUt.  156),  •• 
amended  by  Public  Iaw  No.  93,  66th  Con- 
gress, approved  AprU  8,  1904  (33  Stat.  164; 
29  U.S.C.  7) ,  is  repealed. 

REPORTS    BY    THE    NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AMO 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

^c.  7.  Subsection  206(b)  of  Public  Law 
No.  87-367,  entitled  "An  Act  To  Increase  the 
llmitcition  on  the  number  of  positions  wblcb 
may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Claaal- 
flcation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
certain  additional  research  and  development 
positions,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  791;  42  U.S.C.  a463a) 
is  repealed. 

REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  MRDIATION  BOARD 

Sec.  8.  The  second  paragr^h  o(  section  4 
of  Public  Law  No.  257,  69th  Congreas,  ap- 
proved May  20,  1926  (44  Stat.  679-680;  45 
U.S.C.  154),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

REPORTS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Subsection  303(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral AviaUmi  Act  of  1958  as  added  by  para- 
gr^h  Sl(a)(l)  of  Public  Law  91-258,  ap- 
proved May  21,  1970,  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (84 
Stat.  234;  90  Stat.  882,  49  UJ3.C.  1344(e) ) .  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Subsection  112(b)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "All 
such  findings  shall  be  reported  promptly  In 
writing  to  the  Committees  on  Public  W«*b 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.". 

(c)  Subsections  10(a)  and  10(b)  of  PuUtc 
Law  No.  89-220,  enUtled  "An  Act  To  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transp<M-tatioin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  30,  1965  (79  Stat. 
895;  49  U.S.C.  1640)  are  repealed. 

(d)  Subsection  307(b)  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
he  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Committees  on  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  <rf  Representatives  cwx  tiie 
progress  and  findings  with  i«^>ect  to  such 
studies". 

(e)  Section  10  of  the  Public  Law  No.  91- 
663,  approved  January  8,  1971,  the  Emergwicy 
Rail  Services  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1978:  46 
U.S.C.  669).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  thereof;  by  striking  the  word 
"also"  from  the  second  sentence:  and  by  In- 
serting in  the  second  sentence  after  the  word 
"railroad",  the  following:  "except  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company,". 

(f)  Section  1309  of  Public  Law  No.  86-726, 
approved  August  23,  1958,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  (72  Stat.  805;  49  U.S.C.  1639) , 
as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  No.  89-348,  79 
Stat.  1310.  Is  repealed. 

MODIFICATION  OF  REQinRKMENT  FOR  RKPOKT 
COVERING  APPROVED  PBTITIONS  FOR  PRC»T8- 
SIONAL  OR  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES  FOR 
IMMIGRANTS 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  204  (d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  reenacted  by 
Public  Law  89-236.  approved  by  October  3. 
1966  (79  Stat.  916:  8  VS.C.  1164(d))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "report"  and  all 
that  follows  in  the  first  sentence,  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof:  "statistical  »um- 
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gress,  of  statistical  details  relattog  to  labor 
in  Hawaii. 

Section  7  deletes  the  requirement  for  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
positions  established  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  be  filled 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  and 
the  incumbents  of  such  positions. 

Section  8  deletes  the  requirement  for  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board. 

Section  9(a)  deletes  the  requirement  for 
annual  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  at  the  begtonlng  of 
each  fiscal  year,  concerning  purchases  of 
technical  or  special  property  (or  air  naviga- 
tion that  the  Secretary  determines  to  require 
a  substantial  initial  tovestment,  or  an  ex- 
panded period  of  preparation  for  manufac- 
ture, and  which  he  has  negotiated  without 
advertising. 

Section  9(b)  deletes  the  requirement  for 
reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  find- 
ings by  the  Secretary  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  a  highway  project  to  be 
constructed  by  a  State,  the  awarding  of  a 
contract  by  a  method  other  than  competitive 
bidding  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

Section  9(c)  deletes  the  requirement  for 
reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Secretary's  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  demonstration  program 
on  high-speed  groimd  transportation. 

Section  9(d)  deletes  the  requirement  for 
reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  studies  of  economic  high- 
way geometries,  structures,  and  desirable 
weight  and  size  standards  for  vehicles  using 
the  public  highways,  and  the  feasibility  of 
uniformity  In  State  regulations  with  respect 
to  such  standards. 

Section  9(e)  deletes  the  requirement  for 
annueU  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  emergency  guarantees  of  certifi- 
cates issued  by  trustees  of  railroads  under- 
going reorganization,  and  with  respect  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company. 

Section  9(f)  deletes  the  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  include  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
statement  of  all  activities  and  of  all  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  to  connection  with  his 
aviation  war  risk  Insurance  activities. 

Section  10  delegates  the  requirement  that 
the  Attorney  General,  in  his  reports  to  the 
Congress  under  subsection  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  state  the 
basis  for  his  approval  of  each  petition  for 
preferential  status  for  an  immigrant  by  vir- 
tue of  professional  or  occupational  qualifica- 
tions, and  requires  instead  of  statistical  sum- 
mary of  such  approved  petitions. 

COMPTROLXJCR  GENERAL 

OP  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4, 1980. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoit, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Senate. 
Dear   Mr.    Chapman:    The   Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  assigned  the  Comptroller 
General    the   responsibility   to   monitor   the 
various  reporting  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  recommend  the  elimination  of 
any  duplicative  or  unneeded  reporting.  To 
date,  we  have  compiled  a  comprehensive  to- 
ventory  of  reporting  requirements,  conducted 
a  survey  of  committees  on  reporting  reduc- 


tion opportunities,  and  made  the  inventory 
available  to  the  Congress  through  the  Library 
of  Congress  SCORPIO  system  and  in  pub- 
lished directories. 

In  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  in  this 
area,  we  transmitted  to  you  on  March  1,  1979, 
a  legislative  proposal  recommending  the 
elimination  of  58  reporting  requirements  and 
the  modification  of  five  others.  Subsequently, 
while  worktog  with  staff  members  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Legislation  and  National 
Security,  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  it  was  noted  that  several  of  the 
reports  recommended  for  elimination  to  our 
March  1,  legislative  proposal  were  based  upon 
responses  from  committees  not  having  au- 
thorizing Jurisdiction  over  a  ntmiber  of  the 
particular  reporting  requirements.  We  have 
since  corrected  these  Invalid  responses  by  ob- 
taining comments  and  desires  of  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  committees  for  each  of  the 
reporting  requirements  in  error. 

Accordingly,  we  have  revised  our  March  1, 
1979.  legislative  proposal.  The  revised  legisla- 
tive proposal  contains  18  separate  reporting 
requirements  to  be  eliminated  and  one  to  be 
modified.  The  enclosed  revised  legislative  pro- 
posal refiects  these  corrections. 

We  respectfully  request  that  your  commit- 
tee consider  introducing  the  enclosed  revised 
legislative  proposal  to  eliminate  18  reporting 
requirements  and  to  modify  one  other.  We 
believe  that  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
demonstrate  the  continued  congressional  to- 
terest  to  reducing  paperwork  and  the  report- 
ing burden  on  Federal  agencies. 

We  have  made  an  identical  request  to  Con- 
gressnum  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman.  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  House  of 
Representatives. 

Your  assistance  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yoxus, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.m 


ByMr.BURDICTK: 
S.  2468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  payments  im- 
der  medicare  and  medicaid  to  hospital 
providers  of  long-term  care  services 
(swing  beds) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  North  Dakota  Hospital 
Association,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  put  the  "Swing  Bed"  concept  into  law. 

Swing  beds  are  those  beds  a  hospital 
uses  either  for  acute  care  or  for  long- 
term  care,  depending  on  patient  need. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  enable 
medicare  and  medicaid  to  reimburse 
hospitals  at  rates  commensurate  with 
the  level  of  care  provided  to  each  pa- 
tient— flexibility  not  now  in  the  law.  This 
bill  thus  not  only  puts  more  flexibility 
into  these  programs,  but,  by  doing  so, 
allows  Federal  dollars  to  be  used  more 
cost-effectively  without  sacrificing  pa- 
tient care.  In  additfon,  it  provides  long- 
term  beds  where  there  is  a  shortage  and 
insures  better  utilization  of  health-care 
resources.  For  rural  patients,  this  flexi- 
bility may  mean  that  they  can  stay  in 
their  hometown  near  family  and  friends 
rather  than  moving  far  away  to  an 
available  nursing  home. 

This  bill  embodies  the  swing-bed  pro- 
visions included  in  H.R.  4000,  legislation 
now  awaiting  full  House  action.  It  is  also 
very  similar  to  the  swing-bed  provisions 
in  H.R.  934,  the  medicare-medicaid  bill 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
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major  difference  between  my  bill  and  the 
Finance  Committee  provisions  is  that 
this  bill  will  apply  to  all  hospitals  able 
to  receive  a  certificate-of-need  for  long- 
term  care  services.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  partici- 
pation to  hospitals  up  to  50  beds  located 
in  rural  areas,  with  demonstration  au- 
thority for  hospitals  with  up  to  100  beds. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  to  get  the  swing-bed 
concept  into  the  law.  HCFA  has  run 
demonstration  projects  that  prove  it  is 
a  good  idea.  Everyone  agrees  that  it  is.  In 
North  Dakota,  we  have  a  swing-bed  pro- 
gram already  to  go — but  the  law  needs 
to  be  changed  to  allow  it. 

Although  the  Finance  Committee  has 
already  included  a  version  of  this  con- 
cept in  their  bill,  H.R.  934  is  a  huge  bill 
to  which,  I  understand,  even  more  pro- 
visions may  be  added.  There  is  no  telling 
when  it  will  come  before  us  or  if  it  will 
pass.  My  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
clean  and  simple  one.  It  deals  with  a  non- 
controversial  subject.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  could  approve  it  quickly  and 
let  the  swing-bed  concept  become  a 
working  reality.* 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
HtTDDLESTON,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mt. 
Percy,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr. 

LUGAR)  : 

S.  2470.  A  bill  to  reduce  consumption 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  by  electric 
utilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

POWERPLANT  rCZLS  conservation  act  of   1980 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  8  months 
ago  President  Carter,  as  part  of  his  en- 
ergy security  program,  made  known  his 
intention  to  submit  legislation  that 
would  reduce  the  use  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  the  electric  utility  sector  by  one 
million  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per  day 
by  1990. 

Now,  after  months  of  study,  thought 
and  diiscussion.  this  long-awaited  legis- 
lation is  ready,  and  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  joining  in  introducing  it  today. 

The  Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation 
Act  of  1980  is  a  faithful  effort  to  re- 
flect closely  the  administration's  March 
6  specifications  for  legislation  to  reduce 
use  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  electric  utility 
sector.  I  wish  to  commend  the  bill  draft- 
ing service  rendered  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  crafting  the  specifications 
into  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  two-phased  legis- 
lative package  represents  a  milestone  as 
far  as  our  Nation's  energy  policy  is  con- 
cerned, and  holds  the  potential  of  mak- 
ing lasting  and  immediate  impact  in 
improving  this  country's  energy  security. 

This  bill  is  the  by-product  of  the  ef- 
forts of  many,  and  at  this  point  I  want 
to  thank  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  the 
members  of  the  Senate's  coal  caucus,  the 
President's  coal  commission,  and  admin- 
istration energy  officials  who  labored  so 
long  and  hard  to  carefully  put  together 


this  approach  for  displacing  one-ttiird 
of  the  total  oil  and  natural  gas  con- 
sumed by  the  electric  utility  industry. 

The  United  States  would  attain  this 
goal  through  a  two-phased  program 
which  emphasizes  conversion  of  oil-fired 
plants  to  coal.  &nd  conservation  pro- 
grams to  achieve  near-term  and  cost- 
effective  energy  savings  in  the  public 
utility  sector. 

Under  phase  I,  specific  coal-capable 
facilities  now  using  oil  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  law  from  further  use  of  that 
fuel.  The  prohibition  would  take  effect 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, imless  an  exemption  request  is 
filed  within  that  time  frame. 

The  Department  of  EJnergy  has  iden- 
tified a  total  of  107  powerplants  at  50 
generating  stations  that  are  capable  of 
converting  and  those  sites  are  spelled 
out  in  this  legislation.  We  have  also 
taken  steps  to  insure  that  these  facilities 
will  be  required  to  meet  all  applicable 
environmental  standards  once  the  con- 
version process  is  finished. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
giant  improvement  over  existing  law. 
Mandatory  deadlines  are  set  and  neces- 
sary funding  is  provided.  Coal  is  readily 
available.  In  fact,  the  Nation  now  has 
200  million  tons  of  excess  capacity.  Man- 
power is  available.  The  Nation  now  has 
20.000  idle  skilled  miners. 

A  $3.6-billion  Federal-grant-assistance 
proEn*am  would  be  created  to  help  these 
facilities  address  the  capital  costs  asso- 
ciated with  coal  conversion,  and  grants 
will  be  treated  as  reductions  in  a  utility's 
rate  base  for  ratemaking  purposes. 

The  recent  conversions  from  oil  to 
coal  in  Massachusetts  and  other  North- 
eastern States  show  what  can  be  done  if 
the  necessary  financing  is  available. 
Within  1 '72  to  5  years  fuel  savings  will 
have  paid  off  capital  costs  and  the  con- 
sumer will  benefit  with  a  reduction  in 
rates. 

Another  significant  section  of  the 
phase  I  program  is  that  up  to  $400  mil- 
lion in  grants  will  be  reserved  for  use  in 
reducing  air  pollution  from  existing  coal- 
burning  powerplants  which  may  or  may 
not  contribute  to  the  acid  rsdn-prob- 
lem — a  problem  which  committees  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  now  ad- 
dressing. Grants  from  this  particular 
program  would  cover  financial  assistance 
for  coal  cleaning  and  preparation  facili- 
ties and  grants  for  advanced  sulfur  di- 
oxide removal  systems  such  as  advanced 
combustion  techniques,  scrubbers,  and 
chemical  cleaning  of  coal. 

This  cleanup  of  existing  plants  is  a 
sound  policy.  Not  only  will  nearby  plants 
be  more  able  to  convert  but  also  regions 
lying  to  the  eastward  will  be  helped  in 
their  clean-air  increments.  Minimizing 
possible  air  pollution  in  Appalachia  and 
the  Greater  Ohio  River  Valley  will  affect 
what,  in  the  long  nm,  can  be  done  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Phase  II  of  this  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  timetable  for  those  utilities 
not  capable  of  converting  immediately  to 
coal  to  develop  a  fuel-displacement  plant 
that  can  be  in  place  by  1990.  Phase  n 
will  both  encourage  and  mandate  con- 


version, by  forcing  participating  utili- 
ties to  choose  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  reducing  consumption  of  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

Under  phase  n,  a  $6-bilIion  grant  pro- 
gram would  be  created  to  assist  utilities 
in  achieving,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
displacement  of  600,000  barrels  equiva- 
lent per  day.  As  a  means  of  facilitating 
this,  utilities  would  be  required  by  law 
to  develop  a  comprehensive,  cost-effec- 
tive energy  conservation  strategy. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  attempted  to  displace  substan- 
tial amounts  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
through  a  greater  use  of  coal  by  electric 
utilities.  Three  times  between  1974  and 
1978,  Congress  developed  and  enacted 
regulatory  programs  to  mandate  such  a 
shift.  Hindsight  has  proven  that  for  vari- 
ous reasons  these  efforts  of  the  past  were 
collective  failure,  producing  minimal  re- 
sults and  falling  far  short  of  any  sub- 
stantial oil  or  natural  gas  savings. 

We  tried  to  apply  those  lessons  of  the 
past  in  the  legislation  that  is  being  in- 
troduced today,  and  this  bill  specifically 
attempts  to  address  the  most  obvious 
shortcomings  of  previous  programs. 

First  of  all,  this  measure  has  the  nec- 
essary teeth  and  statutory  power  to  set 
a  standard  whereby  exemptions  have  to 
be  proven. 

Second,  the  bill  offers  a  broad  base  of 
financial  assistance  as  an  incentive  to 
assist  these  utilities  in  financing  the  nec- 
essary costs  of  conversion. 

Third,  the  bill  includes  safeguards  that 
current  sdr-quallty  standards  are  not 
compromised  by  any  mandated  conver- 
sion effort. 

And.  finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
first  time  ever  a  clearly  defined  vehicle 
to  require  those  utilities,  incapable  of 
converting  to  coal,  to  find  other  ways 
of  reducing  oil  and  natural  gas  consump- 
tion. 

Now  that  this  legislation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  one  very  important 
point  must  be  made,  Mr.  President. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  there  is  a  sense 
of  urgency,  greater  than  ever  before,  ac- 
companying the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  Nation's  dependence  on  im- 
ported energy  poses  a  very  real,  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  economic  staUlity. 
domestic  tranquility  and,  yes,  even  our 
nati(Mial  security. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  some 
headway  toward  putting  in  place  a  strat- 
egy toward  restoring  the  balance  between 
imported  and  domestic  energy  sources  to 
a  more  acceptable  balance.  But  our  ef- 
forts so  far  have  emphasized  long-term 
solutions — solutions  where  measurable 
results  are  still  many  years  away. 

Unlike  an  accelerated  synthetic  fuels 
program  or  other  major  energy  initiatives 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress, 
results  can  be  quickly  achieved  with  an 
immediate  impact  in  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources  un- 
der the  strategy  set  f<Hth  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

"Hie  irony  here  is  that  this  approach 
is  something  that  we  would — and 
should — have  undertaken  years  ago. 

To  expedite  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
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TITLE  H — ACCELERATH)  FDELS  CON- 
VERSIONS OP  CERTAIN  POWERPLANTS 
Sk;.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
3305)  Is  amended  by  inserting  new  subsection 
(d),  to  take  effect  90  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  as  follows: 

"(d)  PRORiBrrioN  Applicable  to  Listed 
PowEKPLANTS. — Except  to  such  extent  as  ex- 
emptions under  subtitle  B  may  be  granted, 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  shall  not  be  used 
as  a  primary  energy  source  In  any  of  the 
electric  powerplants  Identified  on  the  follow- 
ing list: 

LIST  FOR  GENERAL  PROHIBITION 


GRANTS 


Company:  Facility 


Boiler  unit 


State 
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S.  3470 


Con  jresa 


the  Senate  and  the  House 

of  the  United  States  of 

assembled.  That  this 

as  the  "Powerplant  Fuels 

of  1980." 

lTEMENT  op  PURPOSES 

(b)  of  Section  102  of  the 

Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 

is  amended  by  redeslg- 

(12)  as  paragraph  (16),  de- 

"and"  at  the  end  of  para- 

insertlng  new  paragraphs 

and  (IS)   as  follows: 

the  domestic  use  of  petro- 

gas  In  the  electric  utiUty 

400.000  barrels  a  day  by 

least  one  million  barrels  a 


poi  rerplants 


and  Increase  the  num- 

of  existing  petroleum- 

to  the  use  of  coal 

fuel  as  a  primary  energy 


acce:  erate 


the  displacement  of 

i^tural  gas  by  electric  utlll- 

use  of  alternate  fuels 

conservation;  and 

the  cost  of  electricity  to 

absist  in  curbing  the  domes- 


Inci  eased 
en(  rgy 


Arkansas  Power  S  Light  Co.: 

Ham  Moses... 

R.E.  Ritchie     

Atlantic  City  Electric  Ca:  Deep- 
water. 
Baltimore  Gas  <  Electric  Co.: 

Brandon  Shores 

C.P.Crane 

Riverside... 

H.  A.  Wagner '.. 

Boston  Edison  Co.:  Mystic... 
Central  Hudson  Gas  t  Electric 

Corp.:  Danskammer. 
Central     Maine    Power    Co.: 

Mason. 
Commonwealth    Edison    Co.: 

Collins. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York,  Inc.: 

Arthur  Kill 

Ravenswood 

Delmarva  Power  A  Light  Co.: 

Edge  Moor. 
Detroit  Edison  Co.: 

River  Rouge 

St  Clair 

General  PuMic  Utilities  Service 
Corp.:  Jersey  Central  Power 
I  Light  Co.:  Sayreville. 
Georgia  Power  Co.:  McManus.. 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.: 

E.  F.  Barrett 

Northport. 

Port  Jefferson 

New  England  Gas  A  Electric  As- 
sociation: 
Canal  Electric  Co.:  Canal.. 
Narragansett  Electric  Co.: 

Sooth  street 
New  England  Power  Co.: 

Brayton  Point 

Salem  Harbor 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.: 

Albany 

Oswego 

Northeast  Utilities: 

Connecticut  Light  A  Power 
Co.: 

Devon 

Montville 

Norwalk  Harbor 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.: 

Middletown. 
Holvoke  Water  Power  Co.: 

Mount  Tom. 
Montaup  Electric  Co.:  Som- 
erset 
Western       Massachusetts 
Electric      Co.:      West 
Spilnglield. 
Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities, 

Inc.:  Lovett 
Philadelphia  Electric  Ca: 

Cromby 

SchuylkiM 

Public  Service  Bectric  A  Gat 
Co.: 

Bergen 

Burlington 

Hudson 

Kearney 

Public   Service    Co.    of    New 

Hampshire:  Schiller. 
Savannah    Electric    & 

Co.:  Effingham. 
Tampa    Electric    Co.: 

Gannon. 
United       Illuminating 

Bridgeport  Harbor. 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.: 

Chesterfield 

Portsmouth 

Possofli  Point 

Yorktown 

Western   Pennsylvania   Power 
Co.:Springdale. 


1,2.... 
1,2.... 
7,8,9.. 


Arkansas. 
New  Jersey. 


1.2 Maryland. 

1,2 

4,5 

1,2 

4,5,6 Massachusetts. 

1,2.3,4 New  York. 

3,4,5 Maine. 

4.S. lUinois. 


2,3 New  York. 

3 

1,2,3,4 Delaware. 


Michigan. 


5 — New  Jersey. 


1,2. 


Georgia. 


1,2 New  York. 

1,2,3,4 

1,2,3,4 


1— Massachusetts. 

12 Rhode  Island. 


1,  2,  3- 
1,  2,  3. 


Massachusetts. 


1,2,3,4 New  York. 

3,4 


7,8 Connecticut. 

5 

1,2 

1,2,3 Do. 


1 Massachusetts. 

6 Do. 

3 _         Do. 

3,4,5 NMYork. 


2 Pennsylvania. 


Power 

F.    J. 

Co.: 


1,2. New  Jersey. 

lIIIII'lI"" 

7,8 

4,5,6 New 

Hampshire. 
1 Georgia. 

1,2,3,4 Rorida. 

3 Connecticut 


3,  4,  5,  6. 
1.  2,  3,  4. 

3,  4 

1,2 

8 


Virginia. 


Pennsylvania. 


Sec.  4.  Title  VI  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
3306)  is  amended  by  adding  new  section  603 
thereto,  as  foUows: 

Sec.  603.  Orants  To  Assist  Cextain  Power- 
plants  IN  AcuiEviNC  Compliance. 

"(a)  Obant  ATTTHORrrT. — ^The  Secretary 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation acts,  make  grants,  which  shall  not 
be  considered  as  income  for  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes,  to  any  eligible  utility  un- 
der this  section,  based  on  an  approved  grant 
application,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
utility  In  meeting  qualifying  capital  costs  of 
converting  existing  electric  powerplants  sub- 
ject to  the  prohibitions  of  section  301(d)  to 
the  use  of  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  as 
a  primary  energy  source. 

"(b)  ELiGiBiLrrT. — Only  utilities  that  own 
or  operate  electric  powerplants  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  of  section  301(d)  of  this  Act, 
and  which  will  achieve  compliance  with  such 
prohibitions  by  converting  such  powerplants 
to  the  use  of  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel 
as  a  primary  energy  source  shall  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  funding  under  this  section. 

"(c)  QtJALiFYiNc  Capital  Costs. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  "qualifying  capital 
costs"  means  capital  costs  incurred  by  any 
eligible  utility  after  November  9,  1078,  In 
converting  any  electric  powerplant  subject 
to  the  prohibitions  of  section  301(d)  of  this 
Act  to  the  use  of  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel,  including  modifications  to  the  power- 
plant,  on-site  fuel  transportation  facilities, 
on-site  fuel  storage  and  on-site  fuel  han- 
dling equipment,  and  on-site  capital  costs 
required  to  comply  with  air  pollution  control 
and  other  applicable  environmental  require- 
ments directly  related  to  the  conversion. 
"Qualifying  capital  costs"  shall  not  Include 
operating,  maintenance  and  fuel  costs. 
"(d)  Grant  Application. — 
"(1)  Sttbmission  and  content. — Any  eligi- 
ble utility  seeking  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  no  later  than  120  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  notice  of  its  Intention  to  submit  a 
grant  application  under  this  section.  No  later 
than  360  days  after  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  such  eligible  utility  seeking  a  grant 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
which  the  affected  powerplant  is  located,  a 
grant  appUcaton,  which  shall  Include — 

"(A)  engineering  design  and  capital  cost 
estimates  to  accomplish  facility  conversion 
to  the  use  of  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel; 
"(B)  an  evaluation  of  environmental  Im- 
pacts resulting  from  conversion  and  opera- 
tion of  the  subject  powerplant  using  coal  or 
another  alternate  fuel,  including — 

"(1)  options  available  to  the  applicant 
utlUty  for  minimizing  any  such  impacts; 
and 

"(11)  actions  which  will  be  taken  by  the 
applicant  utility  to  minimize  any  such 
Impacts; 

"(C)  a  demonstration  that  the  applicant 
utility's  plan  constitutes  the  most  cost- 
effective  means,  based  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  life-cycle  costs  of  alternative  conversion 
techniques,  to  achieve  conversion  of  the  sub- 
ject facility  to  the  use  of  coal  or  another 
alternate  fuel.  In  compliance  with  all  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations;  and 

"(D)  sources  of  and  transportation  plans 
for  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  to  be  used 
in  the  converting  facility. 

"(2)  Extension  of  time. — ^The  Secretary 
may  extend  the  deallnes  for  submission  of 
a  notice  of  intention  to  submit  a  g^rant 
application,  or  a  grant  application,  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Verification. — The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  and,  to  the  fuUest  extent  practl- 
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cable,  verify  cost  estimates  and  other  Infor- 
mation submitted  In  grant  appUcationa 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  Comment. — The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  comment  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  subject 
facility  is  located,  on  any  grant  appUcstlon 
submitted  under  this  section. 

"(5)  Consultation  with  other  agencies. — 
A  copy  of  any  grant  application  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Lal>or,  and  to  such  other  interested  Federal 
agencies  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  tl;e  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consult  with  such  agencies  In 
approving  or  disapproving  such  applications. 

"(6)  Approval. — The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  grant  application 
within  180  days  of  its  submission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Terms  and  Conditions. — The  Secre- 
tary in  approving  any  grant  application  vin- 
der  this  section  may  impose  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  as  a  condition  to 
the  award  of  any  grant  under  this  section 
that  such  grant  shall  be  accounted  for  by 
the  recipient  utility  as  reductions  to  the 
utility's  ratebase  associated  with  capital  costs 
related  to  the  conversion  undertaken  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  prohibitions  of 
section  301(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Ponding. — (1)  In  making  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  funds  to  any  eligible  utility  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  fifty  percent  of  such  utility's  quali- 
fying capital  costs,  as  defined  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section;  or 

"(B)  $4.00  per  barrel  of  oil  displaced  on 
the  eligible  utility's  system  by  the  convert- 
ing facility,  as  computed  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  remaining  useful  life  of 
the  facility,  and  the  discounted  time-value 
of  such  fuel  displacement,  discounted  at  a 
rate  of  10  percent  per  annum. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  take  into  account  other  requests 
for  grants  set  forth  In  grant  applications 
which  have  been  submitted  In  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(g)  Payment. — The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  pajrment  to  any  utility  until  such 
utility  certifies  that  it  has  incurred  the  cost. 
At  no  time  will  the  sum  of  grants  to  a  utU- 
Ity  exceed  one-half  of  the  qualifying  capital 
costs  Incurred. 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 

"(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding administration,  but  not  to  exceed 
$3,600,000,000.  which  appropriation  may  be 
made  available  until  expended. 

"(2)  Any  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
section,  which  have  not  been  obligated  by 
the  Secretary  In  his  approval  of  grant  ap- 
plications under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  transferred  and  merged,  within 
180  dajrs.  with  funds  provided  for  carrying 
out  section  604  of  this  Act.  and  should  be 
used  for  purposes  of  such  section  604. 

Sec  5.  Title  VI  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3305) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  new  section 
605  thereto,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  605.  Grants  for  Design  and  Instal- 
lation OF  Advanced  Sulfur  Removal  Sys- 
tems FOR  Existing  powerplants. 

(a)  Grant  ArrrHORiTY. — The  Secretary 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  acts,  make  grants,  which  shall 


not  be  considered  as  Income  for  purposes  of 
Federal  Income  taxes,  to  any  eUglble  utUlty 
imder  this  section,  based  on  an  approved 
grant  application,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  capital  costs  of  the 
design  and  Installation  of  advanced  sulfur 
removal  systems  for  existing  electric  power- 
plants.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "ad- 
vanced sulfur  removal  systems"  include  sys- 
tems for  wet  and  dry  scrubbing  of  flue  gases, 
chemical  cleaning  of  coal,  and  advanced 
combustion  techniques  designed  to  reduce 
emission. 

"(b)  Elicibility. — ^Eligibility  to  apply  for 
any  grant  award  under  this  section  shall  b: 
llmlted  to  any  electric  utIUty  seeking  a  grant 
to  design  and  Install  an  advanced  sulfur  re- 
moval system  on  an  existing  electric  power- 
plant  which  is  in  compliance  with  all  ap- 
plicable air  quality  standards  and  require- 
ments as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Any  utility  receiving  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 603  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  an  elec- 
tric powerplant,  shall  not  be  eUglble  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  powerplant. 

"(c)  Grant  Application. — 

"(1)  Submission  and  content. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  competitively  solicit  grant  ap- 
plications, in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  provides,  from  any  eligible 
utility  seeking  a  grant  under  this  section. 
Any  such  grant  application  shall  include 
engineering  and  capital  cost  estimates  for 
design  and  Installation  of  the  proposed  sul- 
fiu*  removal  system. 

"(2)  Verification. — ^The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  and.  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable, verify  cost  estimates  submitted  In 
grant  applications  under  this  section. 

"(3)    Environmental   protection   agency 

recommendation  and  certification. a  copy 

Of  any  grant  application  submitted  under 
this  section  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  that  agency  In  approving  or 
disapproving  any  such  application.  Within 
120  days  of  receipt  of  an  application  from 
the  Secretary,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  (A) 
certify  to  the  Secretary  whether  or  not  the 
powerplant  covered  by  the  application  Is  In 
compliance  with  the  applicable  air  quality 
standards  and  requirements  as  required  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  (B)  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  a  recommendation 
concerning  approval  of  the  application  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
subsection  (4)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Crtteria  for  approval. — ^The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  or  disapprove  grant  appli- 
cations pursuant  to  this  section  based  upon 
his  consideration  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  provided  under  paragr^h 
(3) ,  and  his  evaluation  of — 

"(A)  the  significance  of  the  reductions  in 
sulfur  emissions  which  would  be  achieved 
by  December  31,  1985  by  implementation  of 
the  proposed  system  relative  to  the  costs  of 
the  system; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  Implementation 
of  the  proposed  system  will  offset  any  sulfur 
emissions  resulting  from  powerplants  con- 
verting to  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel  to 
comoly  with  the  prohibitions  of  section 
301(d)  of  this  Act  In  any  area  likely  to  be 
impacted  by  such  conversions; 

"(C)  the  contributions  of  the  proposed 
system  to  the  advancement  of  technology  for 
the  reduction  of  sulfur  emissions  from  elec- 
tric powerplants; 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  Installation  of 
the  proposed  system  will  result  In  the  In- 


creased use  of  local  and  regional  coal  x«- 
sources;  and 

"(E)  the  percentage  of  the  total  capital 
costs  proposed  to  be  covered  by  grant  funds 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  Terms  and  Conditions. — The  Secre- 
tary in  approving  any  grant  application  un- 
der this  section  may  Impose  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  as  a  condition  to  the 
award  of  any  grant  under  this  section  that 
such  grant  shall  be  accoimted  for  by  the  re- 
cipient UtUlty  as  a  reduction  to  ttie  utUltyls 
ratebase  associated  with  capital  coats  related 
to  the  design  and  Installation  of  any  ad- 
vanced sulfur  removal  system  for  which  the 
grant  is  approved. 

"(e)  Testing  and  Evaluation  Prookamb. — 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  appropriate 
testing  and  evaluation  programs  to  monitor 
the  effectiveness  of  systems  funded  under 
this  section  In  achieving  emission  reduc- 
tions and  the  practlcabUity  of  such  systems 
for  commercial  applications. 

"(f)  Authorization  or  Appropriations. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  fiscal  year  1982  to  the  Secretary 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  ad- 
ministration, but  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000 
which  appropriation  may  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec  6.  Title  VI  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3305) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  new  section 
606  thereto,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  606.  Grants  To  Accelerate  Con- 
struction OF  Coal  Preparation  Fachjtm 
Capable  of  Reducinc  the  Sulfur  Content 
OF  Coal. — 

"(a)  G»ANT  AuTHORrrr. — Tli»  Secretary 
shaU,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  make  grants  to  any  eUgl- 
ble person  under  this  section,  based  on  an 
approved  grant  application,  for  the  piirpoee 
of  paying  a  portion  of  the  qualifying  capital 
costs  of  the  construction  of  coal  preparation 
faculties,  which  wUl  reduce  the  sulftir  con- 
tent of  coal. 

"(b)  ELiciBiLrrT.— EllglblUty  to  apply  for 
grant  awards  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  that  propose  to  construct 
coal  preparation  facilities  which  wlU  reduce 
the  sulfur  content  of  coal. 

"(C)    QUALIFYrNG  CAPITAL  COSTS. — FOT  pUT- 

poses  Of  this  section  'quaOlfylng  capital 
costs'  means  capital  costs  associated  with 
the  construction  of  a  coal  preparation  facil- 
ity. Including  land;  necessary  water  rights; 
on-site  coal  storage,  handling  and  cleaning 
equipment;  and  coal  loading  and  on-site 
transportation  faculties.  'QuaUfylng  capital 
costs'  do  not  Include  operating  or  main- 
tenance costs;  coal  storage  and  handling  fa- 
ciUtles  associated  with  normal  operation  of 
a  mine;  costs  associated  with  coal  mining  or 
off-site  coal  transportation  faculties  or 
equipment;  or  costs  of  any  mineral  rights. 

"(d)  Grant  Application. — 

"(1)  Submission  and  content. — ^The  Sec- 
retory shall  competitively  solicit  grant  ap- 
plications, in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as 
he  shall  provide,  from  any  eligible  person 
seeking  a  grant  under  this  section.  Any  such 
grant  application  shall  Include  engineering 
design  and  capitol  cost  estimates  for  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  coal  preparation 
faculty. 

"(2)  Verification. — ^The  Secretary  sbaU 
evaluate  and,  to  the  fuUest  extent  practi- 
cable, verify  cost  estimates  submitted  In 
grant  applications  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Environmental  protection  agency 
evaluation.— A  copy  of  any  grant  application 
submitted  under  this  section  shall  l>e  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  to  the  Administrator 
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TECHMICAL  Aln>  CONFORMINC  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Administrative  Procedures. 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  701  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(92  Stat.  3305)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  a  new  phrase  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  (1),  as  fol- 
lows: ".  .  .  sliall  by  rule  prescribe;  except 
that  any  petition  for  an  exemption  from  the 
prohibitions  of  section  301(d)  of  this  Act 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  no  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  that  section  . . .";  and 

(2)  inserting  a  new  phrase  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (3),  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary,  wltliln  6  months  after  the  period 
for  public  comment  and  hearing  applicable 
to  any  petition  for  an  exemption  or  permit, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (5) ,  shall  is- 
sue a  final  order  granting  or  denying  the 
petition  for  such  exemption  or  permit,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  to 
a  specified  date  If  he  publishes  notice  thereof 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  Includes  with 
such  notice  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  extension;" 

(3)  adding  new  paragraph  (6)  thereto,  as 
follows : 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  petition  for  an 
exemption  from  the  prohibitions  of  section 
301(d)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  within  a 
period  of  180  days  after  such  filing,  shall 
Issue  a  final  order  granting  or  denying  the 
petition  for  exemption,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  such  period  to  a  specified 
date  If  he  publishes  notice  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  Includes  with  such  no- 
tice a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
extension.  Application  of  the  prohibitions  of 
section  301(d)  to  any  powerplant  which  is 
the  subject  of  such  a  petition  shall  be 
stayed  during  the  period  commencing  with 
filing  of  the  petition  and  terminating  with 
Issuance  of  a  final  order  granting  or  denying 
the  petition." 

(b)  Coordination  With  Other  Provisions 
OP  Law. 

(1)  Section  501  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3305) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a) ,  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing therefor:  "(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — Existing 
electric  powerplants  owned  or  operated  by  an 
electric  utility  shall  be  considered  In  compli- 
ance with  any  prohibition  under  title  III, 
except  for  prohibitions  under  section  301(d) 
of  that  title.  If  there  is  in  effect  a  plan  of 
system  compliance  for  such  utility  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)." 

(2)  Section  762  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3305) 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  phrase 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b) :  "With  the  exception  of  power- 
plants  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  sec- 
tion 301(d)  .  ..•' 

(3)  Section  762  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  (92  Stat.  3305)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e) 
thereto,  as  follows: 

"(e)  PAcn-rriEs  Subject  To  Section  301(d) 
PROHiarnoNs. — The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  effective — (A)  prohibition  order 
under  section  2(a)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974, 
which  Is  pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection;  or  (B)  any  proposed  prohibition 
order  under  section  301(b)  of  this  Act,  which 
is  pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section. Issued  to  any  facility  that  Is  subject 
to  the  prohibitions  of  section  301(d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  terminate  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

TITLE  ni— VOLUNTARY  FUELS  DISPLACE- 
MENT PROGRAM 
Sec  9.  Title  VI  of  the  "Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978"   (92  Stat. 


3306)   is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  section. 

"Sec.  604.  Financiai,  Assistance  To 
Achieve  Additionai,  Reduction  of  UnLirr 
Use  of  Petroleum  and  Naturai.  Oas. 

"(a)  Authoritt  To  Provide  Financial  As- 
sistance.— 

"The  Secretary  may  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
qualifying  electric  utility  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions in  the  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  as  the  primary  energy  source  In  electric 
powerplants. 

"(b)  Proceoitres  and  Requirements  for 
Submission  op  Fuel  Displacement  Plans. — 

"(1)  Determination  of  Base  Period  Usage. 

"(A)  Within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  any  electric  utility  that  Intends 
to  seek  financiai  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  petition  the  Secretary  for  a  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  utility's  base 
period  usage  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

"(B)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  peti- 
tion Is  filed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  an  interim  de- 
termination of  base  period  usage.  Such  pub- 
lication shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  basis  and  reasons  for  such  pro- 
posed determination.  A  minimum  of  30  days 
following  such  publication  shall  be  provided 
for  an  opportunity  to  provide  written  com- 
ment prior  to  Issuing  a  final  determina- 
tion. 

"(C)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  con- 
sideration of  all  appropriate  data,  informa- 
tion and  written  comment,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  final  determination  with  respect 
to  the  utility's  base  period  usage  of  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas.  Such  final  de- 
termination shall  be  made  solely  to  provide 
the  financial  assistance  authorized  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  Fuel  Displacement  Plans. 

"Each  utility  that  seeks  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  fuel  displacement  plan  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  any  rules  prescribed  hereunder. 
Each  fuel  displacement  shall  contain  a  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  fuel  displacement 
target  established  on  an  annual  basis  by  the 
utility  that  Is  below  Its  base  period  usage, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  that  the  utility  commits  Itself  to 
achieve  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1990  and  maintain  thereafter. 
The  plan  shall  include — 
"(A)  an  Identification  of  all  powerplants 
owned  or  operated  by  the  utility,  and  the 
type  and  quantity  of  fuel  currently  used  by 
each  powerplant; 

"(B)  a  15-year  forecast  of  demand  for 
electricity  on  the  utility  system  which  In- 
cludes (1)  estimates  of  anticipated  energy 
savings  through  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  (II)  identification  of  the  prin- 
cipal economic,  demographic,  and  techno- 
logical assumptions  upon  which  the  fore- 
cast was  made; 

"(C)  a  15-year  forecast  of  anticipated 
modifications  to  the  utility  system  that  will 
be  made  to  meet  the  1990  fuel  displacement 
target  estabUshed  by  the  utIUty,  Including— 

"(1)  fuel  use  by  major  fuel  type  for  each 
generating  unit  In  the  system;  and 

"(II)  planned  capital  Investments  and 
related  financial  measures  which  will  assure 
a  safe  and  reliable  power  supply  consistent 
with  applicable  environmental  requirements; 

"(D)  a  15-year  financial  plan  that  contains 
a  description  of  the  financiai  measures  pro- 
posed to  secure  the  investments  Identified 
In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  subsection; 
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"(E)  a  commitment  to  achieve  and  to 
maintain  the  utility's  1990  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  fuel  displacement  target; 

"(F)  a  compliance  schedule  that  provides 
a  reasonable  means  for  evaluating  annual 
progress  toward  achievement  of  the  1990 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  fuel  displace- 
ment target; 

"(O)  an  assessment  of  the  financial  feasi- 
bility, environmental  impacts,  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  reasonable  alternatives  to 
the  use  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  In- 
cluding renewable  energy  resources  and  en- 
ergy conservation  programs; 

"(H)  a  demonstration,  that  the  selected 
alternative  Is  the  most  cost-effective  means 
to  displace  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  or  If 
a  less  cost-effective  alternative  was  selected, 
a  statement  describing  the  reasons  for  such 
selection; 

"(1)  Identification  and  schedule  of  actions 
by  all  agencies  of  Federal,  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment needed  to  Implement  the  fuel  dis- 
placement plan; 

"(3)  Joint  Fuel  Displacement  Plans. 

"Two  or  more  electric  utilities  or  an  elec- 
tric utility  and  any  non-utlUty  supplier  of 
electricity,  including  cogenerators,  may  sub- 
mit a  Joint  fuel  displacement  plan  and  the 
Secretary  may  approve  a  Joint  plan  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  a  fuel  displacement  plan  and 
Is  otherwise  In  accordance  with  any  rules 
tliat  the  Secretary  may  establish. 

"(c)  Review  and  Approval  of  Fuel  Dis- 
placement Plans. 

"(1)  Any  electric  utility  that  seeks  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  section  shall 
submit  a  fuel  displacement  plan  simulta- 
neously to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  In  which  the  utility  Is 
located  within  one  year  after  the  Secretary 
Issues  a  final  determination  with  respect  to 
the  utility's  base  j)erlod  usage  under  sub- 
paragraph (b)  (1)  (C)  of  this  section.  No  fuel 
displacement  plan  submitted  by  an  electric 
utility  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless,  within  one  year  of  submission  of  the 
plan  to  the  Governor — 

"(I)  The  Governor  has  requested  and  con- 
sidered the  views  of  eaich  state  and  local 
agency  responsible  for  taking  any  action  nec- 
essary to  Implement  the  fuel  displacement 
plan; 

"(11)  The  Governor  has  determined  that 
the  plan: 

"(I)  Includes  all  the  elements  identified 
In  subparagraph  (b)  (1)  of  this  section; 

"(II)  Is  likely  to  result  in  the  utility 
meeting  and  maintaining  the  1990  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  fuel  displacement  target 
established  In  the  plan;  and 

"(m)  Constitutes  a  cost-effective  and 
practicable  approach  to  meeting  the  1990 
petroleum  and  natiu-al  gas  fuel  displacement 
target  established  In  the  plan;  and.  If  the 
utility  did  not  choose  the  most  cost-effective 
fuel  displacement  alternative,  that  the  al- 
ternative chosen  Is  based  on  valid  consid- 
erations; 

"(111)  The  plan  has  been  approved  by  any 
state  agencies  designated  by  the  Governor 
to  review  and  approve  the  plan; 

"(iv)  An  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
on  the  merits  of  the  plan  has  been  provided 
by  at  least  one  state  agency  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

"(v)  The  Governor  has  received  and  con- 
sidered a  determination  regarding  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  the  proposed  fuel  displace- 
ment plan  by  the  state  agency  which  has 
ratemaking  authority  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  electric  energy  by  the  utility  submit- 
ting the  plan  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (4)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Any  decision  by  the  Governor  to  ap- 
prove  a   proposed   fuel   displacement   plan 


submitted  by  an  electric  utility  shall  be 
based  upon  consideration  of  the  public  hear- 
ing record,  as  well  as  any  other  relevant  data 
and  Information,  and  shall  Include  a  detailed 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
decision.  This  statement  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary,  together  with  the  entire 
hearing  record  and  any  other  data  and  in- 
formation upon  which  such  approval  is 
based. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  each  State  regulated 
electric  utility  that  submits  a  fuel  displace- 
ment plan,  each  State  agency  with  ratemak- 
ing authority  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy  by  that  utility  shall  make  a  writ- 
ten determination  as  to  the  financial  feasi- 
bility of  each  plan.  In  making  such  a  deter- 
mination, the  State  regulatory  authority 
shall  at  a  minimum  consider — 

"(A)  the  adequacy  of  the  utility's  cash 
earnings  over  the  duration  of  the  fuel  dis- 
placement plan  to  allow  timely  Issuance  of 
new  debt  needed  to  finance  the  Investments 
contemplated  In  the  plan.  Adequacy  of  cash 
earnings  shall  be  addressed  relative  to  Inden- 
ture requirements  for  Interest  coverage  and 
any  other  factors  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
regulat(H-y  authority;  and 

"(B)  the  need.  If  any,  for  regulatory  or 
legislative  action  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of 
the  utility's  cash  earnings  as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
including  adoption  of — 

"(1)  accelerated  depreciation  of  (M  and 
gas-fired  generating  facilities  that  cannot  be 
converted  economically  to  use  alternate 
fuels;  

"(11)  construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP) 
In  the  utility's  rate  base;  and 

"(111)  any  other  measures  that  may  pro- 
vide the  utility  cash  earnings  needed  to 
achieve  the  fuel  displacement  targets  set 
forth  in  the  plan;  and 

"(C)  the  cost  and  benefits  to  current  and 
future  ratepayers  of  this  program. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  provide  ftinds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  this  section  to 
any  electric  utility  which  has  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  a  fuel  displacement  plan  for 
final  approval  within  32  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  plan — 

"(A)  is  prepared  and  submitted  in  accord- 
ance vrlth  this  section  and  applicable  rules; 

"(B)  has  been  reviewed  and  ^proved  In 
accordance  with  paragrajdis  (1)  through  (4) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  is  likely  upon  implementation  to 
achieve  the  fuel  displacement  target  estab- 
lished in  the  plan. 

Any  approval  of  a  fuel  displacement  plan  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  on  such  t^ros  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate for  successful  implementation  of  the 
plan. 

"(d)  Detxxminatiok  or  the  Nkd  for 
Power. — 

Only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b).  In- 
clusion of  all  or  part  of  a  new  facility  In  a 
fuel  displacement  plan  that  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  displacing  petroleimi  and 
natural  gas  use  by  an  electric  utility  shall 
satisfy  any  requirement  for  a  determination 
of  need  for  power  otherwise  required  for  the 
purposes  of  any  State  or  local  law. 

"(e)  Eligtbiutt. — 

"(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Secre- 
tary Issues  a  final  determination  with  respect 
to  each  participating  electric  utility's  base 
period  usage  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shaU  establish  eligibility  for 
initial  grants. 

The  amount  of  funds  for  which  each  utility 
is  eligible  shall  be  based  upon  the  percentage 


of  each  electric  utility's  bue  period  usage  ot 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  as  compared  to 
base  period  usage  by  all  utilities  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  discounted  for 'any 
estimated  fuel  displacement  that  shall  be 
achieved  imder  section  301(d)  of  the  Act. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  authorized  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  awarded  In  a  man- 
ner commensurate  with  each  eligible  elec- 
tric utility's  percentage  share  of  a  total  1990 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  fuel  displace- 
ment target  of  600.000  barrels  per  day,  and 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000  per  barrel  per  day  of 
fuel  displacement. 

"(3)  Any  funds  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion that  are  not  awarded  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  to  an  electric  utility, 
and  any  funds  appropriated  under  section 
603  of  the  Act  that  have  not  been  awarded 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (h)  of  such 
section,  shall  be  distributed  up  to  $10,000 
per  barrel  per  day  of  fuel  displacement,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  an 
eligible  utility's  planned  displacement  ex- 
ceeds Its  percentage  share  of  total  displace- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  In  five  equal  annual  Installments 
subsequent  to  the  approval  of  the  fuel 
displacement. 

"(f)  Administrative  Provisions;  Refund 
FOR  Failxtre  To  Achieve  Displacement  Tar- 
get.— 

"(1)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  electric  utUity  has  failed  to 
achieve  or  maintain  the  1990  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  fuel  displacement  target 
established  in  its  fuel  displacement  plan, 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  utility  to 
refund  to  the  United  States  Treasxiry  all  or 
part  of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  section.  Including  interest 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  shall  afford  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment  by  the  utility 
prior  to  making  any  such  determination. 
Any  refund  directed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  made  by  the  utUity  within  180  days  after 
receipt  of  written  notification  of  the  Secre- 
tary's determination. 

"(2)  Any  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  recipient 
utility  as  reductions  to  the  utility's  rate 
base  associated  with  capital  costs  required 
to  achieve  the  utility's  fuel  displacement 
target,  except  In  those  cases  where  the  funds 
are  used  by  a  third  party  cogenerator,  or 
other  third  party. 

"(3)  Funds  made  available  to  electric 
utilities  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  for  the  purposes  of 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

"(g)  Annual  Reports  to  the  SscmETART. — 

"(1)  Any  electric  utility  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  section  stiall  upon  each 
anniversary  of  approval  of  the  fuel  dis- 
placement plan  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  utility's  progress  toward  achieving  the 
fuel  displacement  target  established  in  the 
plan.  Annual  reports  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  any  changes  in  the  underlying 
assumptions  and  forecasts  upon  which  the 
plan  submitted  under  this  section  was  baaed 
and  any  necessary  modifications  to  the  plan 
made  in  response  to  such  changes.  Annual 
reports  shall  not  be  required  after  the  utility 
has  achieved  its  1990  fuel  displacement 
target. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  after  affording 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment to  the  utility,  suspend  payment  of 
funds  In  whole  or  In  part  to  any  utility  that 
is  falling  to  make  satisfactory  progress  to- 
virard  achievement  of  the  fuel  displacement 
target.  The  Secretary  shall  resume  payments 
under    this    section    upon    a    satisfactory 
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d  etermlned  by  the  Secretary. 

adjua  omenta  for  any  powerplant 

ervlce  after  January  1,  1974 

construction  or  acquisition 

November  9,  1978. 

'electric    utility'    and 
inv    person    that    produces 
power  in  the  United  States. 
I  'energy  conservation  pro- 
program  which  will: 
(  verall  demand  for  electric- 


ave  "age 


"(B)  shift  demand  for  electricity  In  a 
manner  that  contributes  to  more  efficient 
production  of  electricity,  Including  reduced 
use  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

"(4)  The  term  'facility'  means  any 
equipment  used  for  the  purpose  of  generat- 
ing, transmitting  or  storing  electricity. 

"(6)  The  term  'public  hearing'  means  In 
the  case  of  a  State  agency  approving  or  dis- 
approving a  fuel  displacement  plan  under 
this  section,  a  proceeding  that,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

"(A)    provides  public   notice  of  the  pro- 
posed State  action  on  a  plan; 
"(B)  is  open  to  the  public; 
"(C)      includes      reasonable      notice      to 
participants: 

"(D)  provides  for  availability  to  public 
inspection  of  proposed  State  action  on  a 
plan,  including  reasonable  access  to  Infor- 
mation used  to  develop  and  support  the 
plan; 

"(E)  provides  an  opportunity  for  partici- 
pants to  present  written  questions  and 
statements  and  oral  statements  concerning 
a  plan;  and 

"(P)  provides  for  the  preparation  of  a 
verbatim  transcript. 

"(6)  The  term  State  regulated  electric 
utility'  means  any  electric  utility  for  which 
a  State  agency  has  ratemaklng  authority 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  electric  energy." 
TITLE  IV— MANDATORY  STUDY 
Sec.  10.  'ntle  vn  of  the  "Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  "  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  section. 

"Sec.  748.  IAandatort  Txra.  Displacement 
Study. 

"(1)  Within  one  year  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  any  electric  utility  that  con- 
sumed 250,000  barrels  or  more  of  petroleum 
or  natural  gas  equivalent  on  annual  average 
during  the  csUendar  years  1974  through  1978 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  authorities  a  fuel 
displacement  study.  Such  studies  may  be 
filed  Jointly  by  two  or  more  electric  utilities. 
"(2)  Each  fuel  displacement  study  shall 
contain — 

"(A)  A  15-year  forecast  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  continued  use  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  by  the  utility. 

"(B)  A  16-year  forecast  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  system-wide  conversion  of 
existing  facilities  to  coal  or  another  alter- 
nate fuel,  construction  of  new  facilities  that 
consume  alternate  fuels,  or  implementation 
of  energy  conservation  programs,  and  an 
identification  of  the  most  cost  effective  com- 
bination of  such  alternatives:  and 

"(C)  A  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  to 
ratepayers  of  each  alternative. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  invite  comments 
with  respect  to  each  fuel  displacement 
study  from  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authorities. 

"(4)  Before  April  1,  1982,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  comprehensive  rejjort  to  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  results  of  the  fuel 
displacement  studies  submitted  under  this 
section.  The  report  shall  include  any  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  en- 
courage reduction  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  consumption  by  electric  utilities." 
TITLE  V— OTHER  FUNDING  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  11.  Poinds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion to  administer  this  Act  are  contained  In 
the  appropriations  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 4,  5.  6  and  9  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000,000  per  year,  and  a  total  of 
$78,000,000. 

Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  appropriation  in 
sections  4,  5,  6  and  9  of  this  Act  to  fiscal  year 
1982,  a  total  of  $1,000,000  of  such  funds  is 
authorized  for  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 


1980  and  a  total  of  $25,000,000  of  such  fimds 
is  authorized  for  appropriation  In  fiscal  year 
1981. 

TITLE  VI — OTHER  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  13.  Section  101(b)   of  'Htle  I  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  F\iel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (92  Stat.  3305)  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  Inserting  after  "Sec.  602.  Loans  to  as- 
sist powerplant  acquisitions  of  air  pollution 
control  equipment,"  the  following: 

"Sec.  603.  Grants  to  assist  certain  power- 
plants  in  achieving  compliance. 

"Sec.  604.  Financial  assistance  to  achieve 
additional  reduction  of  utility  use  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas. 

"Sec.  605.  Grants  for  design  and  Installa- 
tion of  advanced  sulfur  removal  system  for 
existing  powerplants. 

"Sec.  606.  Grants  to  accelerate  construc- 
tion of  coal  preparation  facilities  capable  of 
reducing  the  sulfur  content  of  coal"; 

(2)  inserting  after  "Sec.  725.  Citizen  suits", 
the  following: 

"Sec.  726.  Restriction  of  automatic  fuel 
cost  adjustments";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  "Sec.  747.  Use  of  petro- 
leum and  natiiral  gas  in  combustors",  the 
following: 

"Sec.  748.  Mandatory  fuel  displacement 
study." 

Specifications  for  Legislation  To  Reduce 
Use  of  On.  and  Gas  in  the  Electric  Uthitt 
Sector 

objective 

The  Administration  has  established  objec- 
tive of  displacing  by  1990,  1  million  bar- 
rels per  day  equivalent  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
In  the  electric  utilty  sector.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  meet  this  target  by  estab- 
lishing a  two-phase  program  designed  to 
achieve  the  displacement  of  750,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  and  the  natural  gas  equivalent 
of  250,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1990 
through  provision  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance and  streamlining  of  certain  regu- 
latory requirements. 

phase  i 

Phase  I  would  be  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  (FUA) . 

Ptirpoaea 

( 1 )  Accomplish  a  greater  number  at  power- 
plant  conversions,  and  an  earlier  timeframe 
than  achievable  under  current  law. 

(2)  Achieve  displacement  of  an  estimated 
400,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  in  1985,  through 
mandated  prohibition  of  oil  burning  by  exist- 
ing powerplants  initially  listed  in  the  legis- 
lation (approximately  21.000  megawatts  of 
generation),  coupled  with  substantial  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

(3)  Achieve  significant  economic  savings 
for  utility  ratepayers  by  1986  for  every  barrel 
of  oil  displaced. 

(4)  Achieve  long-term  savings  for  the  Na- 
tion by  reducing  oil  imports  resulting  in 
reductions  in  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  and  domestic  Inflation  rate, 
and  substantial  national  security  benefits. 

1.  Statutory  prohibition  of  use  of  oil  by 
electric  powerplants. 

(a)  Statutory  List. 

FUA  would  be  amended  to  Include  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  oil  in  electric 
pKiwerplants  listed  in  the  statute.  Prohibi- 
tions would  be  effective  90  days  after  enact- 
ment, unless  an  exemption  request  Is  filed 
within  that  time. 

Affected  powerplants  are  set  forth  on  the 
attached  list,  which  Includes  107  powerplants 
at  50  generating  stations,  representing  a  total 
of  about  21,000  megawatts.  These  plants  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  size,  remaining  use- 
ful life,  and  feasibility  of  conversion  to  coal 
and  other  alternate  fuels. 
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Designated  powerplants  include  facilities 
which  have  received  prohibition  orders  under 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  (ESECA)_  proposed  prohibi- 
tion orders  under  FUA;  as  well  as  other  coal 
or  other  alternate  fuel  capable  powerplants. 

(b)  Exemptions. 

Utilities  which  require  time  to  achieve 
compliance  with  statutory  prohibitions 
could  petition  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
any  of  the  temporary  exemptions  already 
contained  In  Title  III  of  FUA.  Utilities  who 
believe  they  will  be  unable  to  comply  with 
the  statutory  prohibitions  may  seek  any  of 
the  permanent  exemptions  now  contained  In 
Title  lU  of  FUA. 

Utilities  would  be  required  to  file  any  ex- 
emption petitions  within  90  days  of  enact- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Energy  would  be  re- 
quired to  grant  or  deny  such  petitions  with- 
in 180  days  of  filing  (with  provision  for  ex- 
tension by  the  Secretary). 

The  statutory  prohibitions  would  be 
stayed,  pending  the  Secretary's  decision  on 
any  exemption  petition. 

2.  Grants  to  assist  eligible  utilities  in  con- 
verting to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuels. 

(a)  Appropriations. — Congress  would  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $3.6  billion  (of 
which  $10  million  would  be  for  program  ad- 
ministration) for  grants  to  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to  cover  eligi- 
ble capital  costs  associated  with  converting  a 
powerplant  subject  to  a  statutory  prohibition 
to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuel.  Any  Phase  I 
fimds  that  are  not  granted  to  converting 
utilities,  within  the  time  frame  of  grant 
awards  established  by  rule  would  revert  to 
the  Phase  n. 

(b)  Authority  to  award  grants. — DOE 
would  be  authorized  to  disburse  funds  In  the 
form  of  grants  to  any  eligible  utility  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  utility  in  meeting 
qualifying  capital  costs  of  conversions  under- 
taken to  comply  with  statutory  prohibitions. 

(c)  Eligibility. — Electric  utilities  that  own 
or  operate  powerplants  subject  to  statutory 
prohibitions  and  seek  to  comply  with  those 
prohibitions  by  converting  such  powerplants 
to  coal  or  other  alternate  fuels  would  be  eli- 
gible for  grants.  Utilities  which  seek  to 
comply  by  retiring  a  powerplant  could  not 
obtain  grantn  under  Phase  I  but  could  use 
the  resultant  reduction  for  oil  or  gas  as  part 
of  a  qualifying  reduction  eligible  for  Phase  n 
grant  assistance  through  an  approved  fuel 
displacement  plan. 

(d)  Qualifying  coats. — Costs  qualifying  for 
Phase  I  grants  would  be  limited  to  capital 
costs  that  are  Incurred  by  eligible  utilities 
after  November  9,  1978  (date  of  FUA  enact- 
ment) for  the  purpose  of  converting  power- 
plants  subject  to  statutory  prohibitions  to 
coal  or  other  alternate  fuels.  These  costs 
would  include  such  items  as  boiler  modifica- 
tions, on-site  fuel  transportation  facilities, 
storage  and  handling  equipment,  and  capital 
costs  required  to  comply  with  air  pollution 
control  and  other  applicable  environmental 
requirements.  Operating,  maintenance  and 
fuel  costs  would  not  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  Phase  I. 

(e)  Grant  application. 

Submission  and  content. — ^Any  eligible 
utility  seeking  Phase  I  grants  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
the  affected  powerplant  Is  located,  a  grant 
application  In  a  form  satisfactory  to  and  at 
a  time  specified  by  rule  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  application  would  include  (i)  detailed 
engineering  design  and  cost  estimates  for 
each  conversion;  (11)  an  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  converting  and  oper- 
ating the  plant;  available  options  for  mini- 
mizing such  impacts:  and  measures  proposed 
for  this  purpose:  and  (111)  a  demonstration 
that  the  proposed  conversion  plan  is  the  most 


economic  method  for  achieving  the  conver- 
sion. 

Verification. — DOE    would    be    obliged    to 
evaluate  and  to  the  greatest  extent  practi- 
cable verify  cost  estimates  and  other  Infor- 
mation submitted  In  grant  applications. 
Comments  and  consultation 

DOE  would  be  required  to  consider  any 
comments  by  the  Governor  of  his  designee 
with  respect  to  each  grant  application  Involv- 
ing a  powerplant  located  in  his  state. 

DOE  would  be  obliged  to  consult  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  prior  to  approving  any  grant 
application. 

Approval 

DOE  would  be  required  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve any  grant  application  within  6 
months  of  its  submission.  This  mandatory 
time  period  would  promote  the  purposes  of 
Phase  I  by  assuring  an  expeditious  process 
for  granting  needed  funds  to  eligible  facili- 
ties. 

Funds  would  be  awarded  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  purposeb  of 
Phase  I. 

Treatment  of  funds 

Funds  under  Phase  I  would  be  required  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  recipient  utility  as 
reductions  to  the  utility's  ratebase  associated 
with  capital  costs  related  to  the  conversion 
undertaken  to  comply  with  a  statuory  pro- 
hibition. 

Grants  awarded  to  utilities  under  Phase  I 
would  not  be  considered  as  income  for  the 
purposes  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Grant  award  and  disbursement 

Grants  would  be  awarded  by  the  Secretary 
In  the  order  in  which  grant  applications  are 
approved.  The  total  of  qualifying  capital 
costs  for  all  eligible  utilities  would  not  ex- 
ceed available  appropriations.  Grant  awards 
for  conversion  of  any  facility  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  60  percent  of  qualifying 
capital  costs  or  $4  per  barrel  of  oil  displaced 
by  the  converting  facility,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  remaining  useful  life  of  each 
converting  plant,  and  the  discounted  time- 
value  of  associated  savings.  Funds  would  be 
disbursed  in  three  equal  annual  install- 
ments. 

3.  Enforcement  of  statutory  prohibitions. 

(a)  Automatic  fuel  adjustment  clause. 

Any  utility  owning  or  operating  a  power- 
plant  subject  to  a  statutory  prohibition  that 
Is  not  In  compliance  with  such  prohibitions 
on  December  31,  1985,  would  thereafter  not 
be  permitted  to  automatically  recover  fuel 
costs  of  oil  for  such  powerplant  through  an 
automatic  adjustment  clause  (or  defined  In 
Section  115(e)  (3)  of  the  Public  Utility  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  of  1978).  A  utility  pre- 
cluded from  utilizing  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment clause  would  be  able  to  seek  recovery 
of  fuel  costs  through  a  regular  rate  filing. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  waive 
this  restriction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  a  utility's  failure  to 
comply  with  a  statutory  prohibition  results 
from  factors  beyond  Its  control. 

4.  Coordination  with  existing  authorities. 
To  clarify  the  status  of  facilities  already 

subject  to  full  or  partial  oil  prohibitions 
under  existing  authorities,  powerplants  iden- 
tified as  prohibited  In  the  statute  would  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  prohibi- 
tions of  "ntle  in  of  FUA.  In  addition.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  continue  the  time 
consuming  process  of  making  effective  pro- 
hibition orders  under  ESECA  and  proposed 
prohibition  orders  FUA,  Insofar  as  they  per- 
tained to  facilities  covered  tmder  Phase  I, 
and  these  orders  would  be  rescinded  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

5.  Advanced  sulphtir  dioxide  removal  sys- 


tems to  increase  coal  utlllzatton  and  offset 
sulphur  emissions  associated  with  Phase  I 
conversions. 

(a)  Congress  would  authorise  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,000,000  for  use  by  DOE  In 
providing  grants  to  assist  utilities  in  the  de- 
sign and  installation  of  advanced  sulphur 
dioxide  removal  systems  at  existing  coal- 
burning  powerplants. 

(b)  Only  faclllUes  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable air  pollution  control  requirements 
on  the  date  of  enactment  would  be  eligible 
for  funds. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grant  awards  through  a  competitive 
selection  process  based  on  a  consideration  of: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  proposed  sys- 
tem would  significantly  reduce  sulphur  di- 
oxide emissions  below  existing  levels  by  31 
December  1986. 

(2)  The  location  of  the  facility  rdaUve  to 
plants  converting  to  coal  under  Phase  I  of 
this  program  so  as  to  assist  in  offsetting 
any  increased  emissions  which  might  result 
from  such  conversions. 

(3)  The  contributions  of  the  system  to  ad- 
vancing the  state-of-the-art  of  desulphurlza- 
tion  technology  applicable  to  existing 
sources. 

(4)  The  contribution  of  the  system  towards 
increasing  the  marketability  of  underuti- 
lized local  and  regional  coal  resources. 

(5)  The  recommendations  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Advanced  systems  eligible  for  grant  assist- 
ance under  this  program  would  Include  tech- 
nologies capable  of  reducing  the  sulphur  di- 
oxide emissions  of  existing  coal-fired  power- 
plants  through  such  techniques  as  wet  and 
dry  scrubbing  of  flue  gases  (I.e.  scrubbers) 
and  chemical  cleaning  and  refining  of  coal. 
Advanced  combustion  techniques  which 
could  result  In  reduced  emisslcms  from  exist- 
ing coal-fired  powerplants  would  also  be 
eligible. 

The  Secretary  woiUd  be  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cost-sharing  arrangements  with  utilities 
submitting  acceptable  proposals  through  a 
competitive  solicitation.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  establish  appropriate  testing 
and  evaluation  programs  to  monitor  system 
effectiveness  In  achieving  emission  reductions 
and  transferring  the  results  of  these  dem- 
onstrations to  commercial  applications. 

6.  Financial  assistance  program  for  coal 
preparation  plants  to  Increase  coal  use  and 
offset  sulphur  emissions  from  phase  I  conver- 
sions. 

To  accelerate  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  demonstration  and  commercial-scale 
facilities  capable  of  reducing  the  sulphur 
content  of  raw  coal.  Title  VI  of  FUA  would 
be  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  to  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

(a)  Congress  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  for  grant  awards  to 
assist  In  the  construction  and  operation  of 
coal  cleaning  and  preparation  facilities. 

(b)  The  cumulative  amount  of  all  grant 
awards  to  facilities  within  a  single  State  may 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  appropriated  funds. 

(c)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  program 
the  Secretary  will  assign  priority  to  tbOM 
projects  which: 

(1)  Are  likely  to  result  In  a  reduction  of 
emissions  from  coal  combtistlon  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  the  BnvlrMi- 
mental  Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Demonstrate  advanced  or  more  efficient 
coal  cleaning  and  preparation  technologies. 

(3)  Increase  utilization  of  local  and  re- 
gional coal  resources  while  also  c<»itrlbutlng 
to  a  reduction  in  emissions. 

(d)  The  Secretary  sheiU  consider  tha  fi- 
nancial viability  of  the  overall  project  prlw 
to  making  any  grant  awards  for  ooal  cleaning 
and  preparation  facilities  under  this  program. 
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UST  FOR  GENERAL  PROHIBITION 
(Capacity  in  nwiawatlsl 


State:  Company:  Station 


Units 
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Insarvka 
(year) 


REGION  I 
t  Power  (Noitbeest  Utilitiet): 


|:  Bridieport  Hartxir. 
on 


Mystie. 


Massi  Jiusetts 


PiMic 


Qactric  (Northeast  Util- 
ringfield 

Service  ol  New  Hampshire: 


Rhode  island:  Narr^ansatt  Oactric (New  Enalaad  Bee- 
trie:  South  Street .. 


El(  dric 


REGION  II 
Oeepwater.. 


Power  (General  Public  UUIities): 


Jersey  Central 
Sayreville... 
PubiK  Service  $ectric  A  Gm: 
Bergen 

Burtin|lo*. . 

Hudson. 

Kearney. 

>  York : 
Central  HudsonlGas  t  Electric:  Danskammer 


Consolidated  Ed  son: 
Arthur  KiH.  . 

Ravenswooi  . 
loni  Island  Liil  tint  Co.: 
E.  F.  BarreC. 

Nofthport. 


Port  Jeffen  n 


Note:  Estimatec 
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1 
6 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
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4 
5 
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12 


1 
2 
7 
1 
7 
8 
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2 
3 

4 

2 
3 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
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104 

104 

75 

163 

163 

69 

114 

239 

400 

33 

33 

33 

12S 
1S6 
1S6 
543 

136 
125 

241 
241 
643 
82 
82 
170 

114 

50 
SO 
SO 

62 


23 
75 
23 

125 

325 
325 
19S 
455 

142 

146 

72 

73 

147 

239 


1956 
1958 
1954 
1960 
1963 
1954 
19S8 
1964 
1968 
1952 
1952 
1955 

1957 
1959 
1961 
1968 

1960 
1959 

1963 
1964 
1969 
1952 
1952 
1958 

1957 

1952 
1955 
1957 

1955 


1942 
1954 
1957 

1958 

1959 
1960 
1955 
1964 
1953 
1953 

1951 
1954 
1959 
1967 


DOE  reiion:  State:  Company:  Stetion 


Unite 


Nameplate 
capacity 


In  service 
(year) 


Niatara  MMiawk  Power: 
Albany 


Osweio 

Oranie  &  Rockland:  Lovett. 


REGION  III 
Delaware:  Delmarva  Power  ft  Light:  Ed(e  Moor. 


Maryland:  Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric: 
Brandon  Shores 


C.  P.  Crane 

Riverside 

H.  A.  Wagner 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia  Electric: 

Cromby 

Schuykill 

West    Pennsylvania    Power  (Allegheny    Powar): 

Springdale 

Virginia:  Virginia  Electric  ft  Power: 

"■      irfiold 


Chesteri 


Portsmouth.. 


376 

1959 

S3S 

1969 

1.021 

1965 

188 
188 
387 

av 


45 

46 
188 
188 


1956 
1963 
1967 
1968 
1972 
1977 
1948 
1950 
1958 
1960 


Possom  Point 

Yorktown 

REGION  IV 
Florida:  Tampa  Eiectric:  F.  J.  Gannoa.. 


Georgia: 

Georgia  Power  Co.  (Southern  Co.):  McManus.. 

Savannah  Electric:  Effingham 

REGION  V 

Illinois:  Commonwealth  Edison:  Collins 


Michigan:  Detroit  Edison: 

River  Rouge 

St  Clair 


REGION  VI 

Arkansas;  Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  (Mid  South  Utilities): 
Ham  Moses 


Ritchie. 


100 
100 
100 
100 

92 
100 

69 
197 
202 


70 
70 
75 
177 

610 
610 
190 
209 
72 
81 
132 
136 


230 
190 

141 

113 
US 
391 

aM 

113 

m 

115 
239 
114 
239 
189 
199 


125 


197 

40 
79 
1C3 


520 
520 

293 
359 


69 
69 

359 
545 


1952 
19S2 
1952 
1954 
1948 
1951 
1955 
1966 
1969 


1951 
19S1 
1954 
1966 

1982 
1984 
1961 
1963 
1951 
19$3 
1956 
1959 


19SS 

1958 

1954 

1952 
1960 
1964 
1969 
1953 
1954 
1959 
1962 
1955 
1962 
1957 
1959 


1957 
1958 
1960 
1963 

1952 
1959 
1979 


1978 
1979 

1956 
19^9 


1951 
1951 
1961 
1968 


TobI  (megawatts).. 


21,654 


oil  displacement  equals  400,000  bM/d. 


PHASE   n 

Purpose 
at  Phase  U  Is  to  promote  the 
-effective  displacement  of  oil 
in  steam  electric   power- 
capable  of  conversion  to  coal  or 
A   principal   objective   of 
encoiirage   conservation   for 
gas  use,  and  to  encourage 
the   mOBt   cost-effective 
for  reducing  their  cooisump- 
gas.  Phase  n  would  be  an 
Title  VI  of  FUA  and  would 
following  provisions: 

to  provide  financial  assist- 


would  be  authorized  to  pro- 

I  iny  qualifying  electric  utUlty 

redi  ctlons  In  the  utility's  use  of 

natural  gas  as  fuels  for  tJie 

e  ectrlclty.  These  grants  would 

'  utility  in  a  comprehensive 

and  gas  replacement  includ- 


ing construction  or  acquisition  of  electric 
power  generation  or  transmission  facilities 
<»"  implementation  of  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resource  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, assistance  could  be  provided  to  third- 
party  cogenerators  and  other  nonutlllty  en- 
tities that  are  elements  of  an  approved  elec- 
tric utility  fuel  displacement  plan. 

B.  Requirements  for  utilities  to  submit 
fuel  displacement  plans. 

1.  Within  180  days  after  enactment,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  promulgate 
rules  governing  the  content  and  submission 
of  fuel  displacement  plans.  These  rules  would 
include  a  determination  of  base  period  for 
formulation  of  utility  targets.  These  usage 
levels  would  be  based  on  1B74-78  average 
usage,  unless  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
effectuate  the  displacement  objectives  of  the 
program. 

The  Secretary  could  only  provide  grants 
to  electric  utilities  having  a  fuel  displace- 
ment plan  t4>proved  In  accordance  with  this 
section.  Utilities  would  be  required  to  sub- 


mit plans  to  the  Secretary  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1981. 

2.  The  utility  would  be  required  to  Include 
in  its  fuel  displacement  plan  a  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  consumption  target  that  Is 
below  the  utility's  base  period  usage.  In  Its 
Fuel  EHsolacement  Plan  the  utility  must 
demonstrate  how  this  target  would  be 
achieved  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1990.  In  addition,  the  plan  would  be  re- 
quired to  contain  the  following  information: 

(1)  Identification  of  all  powerplants 
owned  or  operated  by  the  utility  and  the 
type  and  quantity  of  fuel  used  by  each 
powerplant  identified; 

(2)  A  15-year  forecast  of  demand  for  elec- 
tricity which  Includes 

(I)  estimates  of  anticipated  energy  savings 
through  energy  conservation  programs,  and 

(II)  identification  of  the  principal  eco- 
nomic, demographic  and  technological  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  forecast  was 
made; 

3.  A  15-year  forecast  of  system  expansion 
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made  to  meet  established  fuel  displacement 
targets,  including — 

(A)  fuel  use  by  major  fuel  type;  and 

(B)  planned  capital  investments  to  meet 
forecast  demand  with  respect  to 

(I)  modification  to  existing  facilities, 

(II)  new  facilities,  and 
(ill)  energy  conservation; 

4.  A  15-year  financial  plan  that  contains 
a  description  of  the  financial  mechanism 
proposed  to  secure  the  Investments  Identified 
in  subparagraph  (2) ; 

5.  A  commitment  by  the  utility  to  achieve 
a  net  reduction  in  consumption  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  to  some  level  below  the  base 
period  (1974-78)  average.  Such  commitment 
would  establish  a  voluntary  oil  and  gas  dis- 
placement target  that  the  utility  would  be 
required  to  meet  by  1990  and  maintain 
thereafter,  as  a  condition  of  Phase  II  grant 
assistance; 

6.  A  description  of  the  investment  program 
that  win  enable  the  utility  to  meet  the  dis- 
placement target  at  the  lowest  practicable 
cost  consistent  with  assuring  safe  and  reli- 
able power  supply  and  meeting  all  applicable 
environmental  regulations; 

7.  Annual  milestones  that  provide  a  means 
to  determine  Independently  whether  com- 
mitments contained  in  the  plan  are  being 
met  on  an  annual  basis; 

8.  Assessments  of — 

(i)  the  financial  feasibility: 
(11)   environmental  impacts;   and 
(ill)  coet-effectlveness  of  reasonable  alter- 
natives to  the  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,   including    renewable   energy   resources 
and  energy  conservation  programs; 

9.  Demonstration  that  a  selected  alternate 
is  the  most  cost-effective  means  to  displace 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  or  If  a  less  cost- 
effective  alternative  is  selected,  a  statement 
describing  the  reasons  for  such  selection; 

10.  Identification  of  and  estimated  sched- 
ule of  actions  by  all  relevant  government  reg- 
ulatory agencies  needed  to  permit  the  util- 
ity to  implement  the  fuel  displacement  plan; 

11.  Identification  of  any  changes  in  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  that 
may  be  needed  to  permit  the  utility  to  im- 
plement the  fuel  displacement  plan. 

C.  Review  of  fuel  displacement  plan. 

Each  fuel  dlsrilncement  plan  would  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  utility  to  the  Secretary  and 
Ooverncv  of  each  Sitate  in  which  it  operates; 

State  action: 

1.  The  Governor  or  any  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Qovernor  would 
be  required  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  fuel 
displacement  plan  within  one  year  of  its 
submission; 

2.  Prior  to  any  final  State  action,  the  State 
would  be  required  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  regarding  the  merits  of 
the  fuel  di^lacement  plan.  Public  hearings 
must  Include  at  least  the  following  elements. 
Public  notice  of  proposed  certification  of  the 
plan  must  be  given  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing. Once  the  notice  is  Issued,  the  complete 
plan  and  supporting  documentation  must  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection.  The  re- 
viewing agency  must  provide  for  reasonable 
access  to  all  data  and  Information  used  to 
develop  and  support  the  plan.  The  hearing 
on  the  merits  of  the  plan  must  be  open  to 
the  public  and  include  opportunities  to  sub- 
mit written  questions,  written  statements 
and  relevant  data  concerning  the  plan  and 
alternatives.  The  hearing  m\]st  also  afford 
concerned  parties  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  oral  presentations.  A  transcript  shall 
be  kept  and  become  part  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. The  agency's  decision  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  complete  record. 

3.  The  Governor  or  designated  agency  must 
provide  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  any  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
proposed  plan.  No  proposed  fuel  displace- 
ment plan  oould  be  approved  unless  the  state 
authorities — 


(a)  determine  the  plan  Includes  all  the 
elements  identified  in  the  statute  and  i^i- 
plicable  rules  and  reg\ilatlons; 

(b)  determine  the  plan  is  likely  upon  ccxn- 
pletlon  to  result  in  the  utUlty  meeting  the 
fuel  displacement  targets  established  in  the 
plan; 

(c)  determine  the  plan  constitutes  a  cost- 
effective  and  practicable  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  fuel  displacement  target  and,  if  the 
utility  did  not  choose  the  most  cost-effective 
fuel  displacement  alternative,  that  the  al- 
ternative chosen  is  based  on  valid  considera- 
tions; and 

(d)  consider  and  make  a  determination 
with  respect  to  the  plan's  financial  feasibility 
as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  4  below. 

4.  With  respect  to  each  utility  submitting 
a  fuel  displacement  plan  and  for  which  it  has 
ratemaking  authority,  each  State  regulatory 
authority  would  be  required  to  make  a  writ- 
ten determination  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  each  plan  and  the  need 
for  any  regulatory  or  legislative  action  to 
relieve  financial  dlfflciilties  that  the  author- 
ity determines  may  constrain  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan.  In  making  this  determina- 
tion, the  regulatory  authority  would  be 
required  at  a  minimum  to  consider — 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  utility's  cash 
earnings  over  the  duration  of  the  fuel  dis- 
placement plan  to  allow  timely  Issuance  of 
new  debt  needed  to  finance  the  Investments 
contemplated  in  the  plan.  Adequacy  of  cash 
earnings  must  be  addressed  relative  to  in- 
denture requirements  for  interest  coverage 
and  any  other  factors  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  regulatory  authority;   and 

(2)  the  need,  if  any.  for  regulatory  or  legis- 
lative action  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  the 
utility's  cash  earnings  as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  includ- 
ing adoption  of — 

(I)  accelerated  depreciation  of  oil  -md  gas- 
flred  generating  facilities  that  cannot  be 
converted  economically  to  use  alternate 
fuels; 

(II)  construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP) 
In  the  utility's  rate  base;   and 

(ill)  any  other  measures  that  may  provide 
the  utility  cash  earnings  needed  to  achieve 
the  fuel  displacement  targets  set  forth 
in  the  plan:  and 

(3)  the  costs  and  benefits  to  current  and 
future  ratepayers  of  any  supplemental  regu- 
latory or  legislative  action  determined  by 
the  regulatory  authority  to  be  needed  pur- 
suant to  this  program. 

Review  by  Secretary  of  Energy 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ap- 
prove any  fuel  displacement  plan  that  is 
approved  by  the  Governor  or  designated 
State  agency  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that — 

(1)  the  plan  is  prepared  and  submitted  in 
accordance  with  applicable  requirements; 

(2)  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Governor  or  the  Governor's  designee  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  requirements;  and, 

(3)  the  plan,  as  approved  by  State  au- 
thorities, is  likely  upon  implementation  to 
achieve  the  fuel  displacement  targets  estab- 
lished by  the  plan.  Any  approval  of  a  fuel 
displacement  plan  by  the  Secretary  would 
be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  for  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  the  plan. 

Subsequent  revisions  of  previously  ap- 
proved plans  likely  to  affect  timely  achieve- 
ment of  the  annual  milestones  established  in 
the  plan  would  require  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

In  submitting  plans  for  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  State  shall  furnish  the  entire 
record  upon  which  its  approval  Is  based. 

D.  Need-for-power  determination. 

Only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  displacement  plan. 


the  inclusion  of  all  or  part  of  a  new  fa- 
cility in  a  fuel  displacement  plan  that  is 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
specified  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
determination  of  need-for-power  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  State  or  local  law. 

E.  Itefund  for  failure  to  achieve  displace- 
ment target. 

In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  c^portunlty  for 
comment,  that  an  electric  utility  has  failed 
to  achieve  or  maintain  the  fuel  displacement 
target  established  In  its  fuel  displacement 
plan,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
require  the  utility  to  refund  to  the  Treasury 
all  or  part  of  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
provided  under  the  program  with  interest. 
Any  refund  would  be  required  upon  such 
terms  as  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

P.  Treatment  of  grant  funds. 

1.  Any  funds  provided  under  the  program 
would  be  required  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
recipient  utility  as  reductions  to  the  utility's 
rate  base  associated  with  capital  costs  re- 
quired to  achieve  Its  fuel  displacement  tar- 
get, except  where  the  funds  are  used  by  a 
third  party  cogenerator  or  other  third  party. 

2.  Grants  awarded  to  utilities  under  this 
program  would  not  be  considered  as  income 
for  the  purposes  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

O.  Allocation  and  priorities. 

Within  180  days  of  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  promulgate  rules 
governing  the  allocation  of  funds  provided 
under  this  program.  The  allocation  of  funds 
would  be  based  on  the  percentage  of  each 
electric  utility's  consumption  of  ptetroleum 
and  natural  gas  in  its  adjusted  baseline  as 
compared  to  the  consumption  of  these  fuels 
by  all  utilities  during  the  base  period  (as  ad- 
Justed),  discounted  by  any  estimated  fuel 
savings  that  are  achieved  under  Phase  I  of 
this  program  as  a  result  of  conversion  to  coal 
or  other  alternate  fuel.  The  Secretary  would 
provide  assistance  to  qualifying  electric  util- 
ities in  five  annual  installments  of  which  the 
firet  installment  would  be  disbursed  within 
90  days  after  approval  by  the  Secretary  ot 
the  fuel  displacement  plan. 

The  Secretary  must  reallocate  eaiy  funds 
authorized  under  Phase  n  that  are  not  com- 
mitted to  an  electric  utility  before  December 
1,  1982.  as  well  as  any  non-expended  funds 
under  Phase  I  which  are  transferred  to  Phase 
n  of  the  program.  Such  uncommitted  funds 
would  be  distributed  to  all  electric  utilities 
with  approved  fuel  displacement  plans  that 
establish  displacement  tannts  greater  than 
their  percentage  share  of  the  totid  displace- 
ment target  of  600.000  barrels 'day  for  Phase 
n  of  this  program.  This  sets  a  limit  of  810.000 
ner  barrel  per  dav  displaced  in  1990.  The 
Secretary  must  reallocate  such  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  amount  of  displacement  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  to  be  achieved 
above  the  utility's  percentage  share  of  dis- 
placement as  determined  under  the  previous 
paragraph. 

H.  Annual  reports  to  the  Secretary. 
Any  electric  utility  receiving  assistance 
under  this  program  would  upon  each  anni- 
versary of  approval  of  the  fuel  displacement 
plsm  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  utility's 
progress  toward  achieving  the  fuel  displace- 
ment target  established  in  the  plan.  Annual 
reports  must  include  a  description  of  any 
changes  in  the  underlying  assumptions  mad 
forecasts  upon  which  the  plan  submitted 
was  based  and  any  necessary  modifications 
to  the  plan  made  in  response  to  such  changes. 
Annual  reports  would  not  be  required  after 
the  utility  has  achieved  its  fuel  displace- 
ment target. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorised,  after 
affording  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment,  to  suspend  payment  of  funds, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  any  utility  that  falls 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  fuel  displacement  target.  The 
Secretary  could  resume  payments  under  this 
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of  appropriations. 

authorize   an   approprla- 

000    which    shall    remain 
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Mandatory  Puei,  Displacement  Stttdt 
Title  Vn  of  the  "Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978"  would  be  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  provision: 

KANDATOBT  FUEL  DISPLACEMENT  STTTDT 

(1)  Within  one  year  after  enactment  of 
the  program,  any  electric  utility  that  con- 
sumed 250,000  barrels  or  more  of  petroleum 
or  natural  gas  equivalent  on  annual  aver- 
age during  calendar  years  1974  through  1978 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  i4>propriate  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities a  fuel  displacement  study.  Each 
study  would  contain 

(1)  a  16-year  forecast  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  continued  used  of  petroleum  and  na- 
tural gas  by  the  utility: 

(11)  a  15-year  forecast  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  system-wide  conversion  of 
existing  facilities  to  coal  or  other  alterna- 
tive fuels,  construction  of  new  facilities  that 
consume  alternate  fuels,  or  Implementation 
of  energy  conservation  programs,  and  an 
identification  of  the  most  cost  effective  com- 
bination of  available  alternatives;  and 

(ill)  a  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  to 
ratepayers  of  each  alternative. 

(2)  The  Secretary  would  Invite  comments 
with  respect  to  each  fuel  displacement  study 
from  appropriate  State  regulatory  authori- 
ties. 

(3)  Before  December  1.  1981,  the  Secretary 
would  submit  a  comprehensive  report  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  results  of  the 
fuel  displacement  studies  submitted.  The 
report  would  Include  any  Information  and 
recommendation  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  to  encourage  reduc- 
tion of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  consump- 
tion by  electric  utilities. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

UTTLITT   on.   BACKOTJT   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
other  members  of  the  coal  caucus,  in 
introducing  legislation  today  which  es- 
tablishes a  mandatory  program  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  oil  used  by  utilities,  and 
to  increase  the  use  of  coaJ. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
embodies  the  legislative  specifications 
transmitted  to  the  leadership  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  by  the  President  on 
March  6.  It  sets  forth  a  vital  element  of 
our  national  energy  policy — an  effective 
utility  coal  conversion  program. 

This  legislation  has  bipartisan  support. 
It  will  be  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  as  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  legislative  process. 

I  look  forward  to  working  together 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  every  Senator  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  March  24,  which  refers  to  this  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  24. 1980. 
Hon.  Robest  C.  Btxd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btro:  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest, my  staff  has  reviewed  a  draft  of  the 
biu  which  you,  Senators  Jackson,  Ford,  and 


perhaps  others  intend  to  Introduce  concern- 
ing the  reduction  of  use  of  oU  and  natural 
gas  by  electric  utilities.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  bill  is  consistent  with  the  legis- 
lative specifications  which  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  6.  The  program  set  forth  in 
the  bUl  is  one  which  I  support,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  toward  Its  en- 
actment at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT  Carter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  without  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  majority 
leader,  without  the  continual  effort  of  his 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  the  coal  caucus,  the  Coal  Com- 
mission, and  other  members,  we  would 
not  be  at  the  point  we  are  today  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  legislation.  I  am  grateful  to 
all  of  them. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act  of 
1980.  It  would  implement  the  President's 
plan  to  reduce  the  use  of  oil  and  gas  in 
the  electric  utility  sector  by  1  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1990. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  reflect  the  President's 
proposed  program  which  he  transmitted 
to  us  on  March  6. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  will  receive 
the  committee's  prompt  and  serious  con- 
sideration. We  are  all  increasingly  aware 
of  the  danger  to  our  national  security 
and  economic  well-being  of  our  continued 
reliance  upon  insecure  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
increase  our  use  of  domestic  resources: 
our  coal  resources  are  clearly  the  most 
abundant  and  underutilized  source  of  do- 
mestic energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  reviewed  this 
draft  legislation  in  detail.  The  President 
has  assured  us  that  it  is  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  his  proposed  program.  It  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems encountered  to  date  in  implement- 
ing the  conversion  of  existing  power- 
plants  to  coal  under  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1978  and  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  It  also  addresses 
the  need  for  utilities  to  develop  addi- 
tional programs  to  limit  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
details  of  the  proposed  legislation,  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleagues:  It  is  time  for 
us  to  reexamine  our  efforts  to  encourage 
use  of  coal  and  this  legislation  is  an  ex- 
cellent starting  place. 

The  committee  will  do  what  it  can  to 
expedite  consideration  of  this  long- 
awaited  piece  of  legislation.  It  addresses 
an  issue  of  vital  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion and  merits  careful,  thoughtful 
attention.* 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distingiilshed  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  evening  hour.  I  remember  it  as 
the  hour  when  Wayne  Morse  began  to 
speak  and  there  were  few  Senators  pres- 
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ent,  but  what  he  was  to  say  was  to  go 
across  the  wires  to  Oregon. 

It  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  able 
to  tell  his  continuing  story  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  State  he  represented. 

This  is  the  evening  hour,  again,  in  this 
Chamber;  an  hour  when,  understand- 
ably. Senators  are  not  in  the  Chamber 
and  perhaps  only  a  dozen  of  our  citizenry 
are  in  the  galleries.  There  is  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Pryor,  who 
presides  at  this  time. 

The  reason  I  sort  of  step  back  a  mo- 
ment is  not  to  take  time,  but  to  indicate 
that  often  something  without  fanfare 
can  have  a  depth  of  meaning  for  a  na- 
tion and  its  people  that  goes  beyond  the 
words  that  are  spoken  here,  even  with 
the  introduction  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  say  this  because  these  are  times  when 
we  need  not  the  palliatives,  not  the  win- 
dow dressings,  not  the  appearances  of 
doing  something  about  the  energy  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  We  need,  as  we  are 
doing,  the  introduction — of  this  measure 
and  the  followthrough  that  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  swiftly  bring  this  leg- 
islation through  the  Congress  and  into 
law. 

What  is  being  done  here  this  evening 
is  very  important — vitally  important. 
The  energy  crisis  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  very  existence,  in  a  sense, 
of  the  Republic.  We  believe  we  have  the 
creativity  to  effectively  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. We  are  ready  to  accept  it.  Coal 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  energy 
foundation  built  from  the  confines,  not 
of  one  area  of  Kentucky  or  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  from  the  coal  reserves  across 
this  Nation,  Wyoming,  eastward.  We 
must  use  this  fossil  fuel  to  replace  the 
petroleum  which  in  the  past  12  months 
Americans,  not  the  country,  but  Ameri- 
cans, taxpayers,  men  and  women,  have 
spent  $90  billion  to  import  from  abroad. 

Our  Nation  has  been  on  its  knees.  That 
is  what  has  happened  over  the  p€ist 
few  years.  We  pay  the  price  they  require 
and  receive  the  amoimt  that  they,  the 
unstable  suid  often  imfriendly  nations, 
have  made  available  for  us. 

This  background,  I  know,  is  unneces- 
sary, perhaps  in  a  sense  superfluous.  I 
feel,  however,  very  deeply  about  this 
subject.  I  believe  it  Is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  be  one  of  the  many  who  have  the 
responsibility,  and  I  think  it  is  a  real  re- 
sponsibility, to  join  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Btrd,  with  Senator  FtoRD,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Coal  Caucus, 
and  others.  In  sponsoring  Power  Plant 
Fuels  Conservation  Act  of  1980. 

We  call  it  an  "oil  back-out"  biU,  but  it 
is  a  coal  push-up  bill,  because  coal  can 
and  will  be  used  to  replace  oil  in  our 
Nation's  boilers. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield, 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  got  here  late,  and  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  hear  all  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  said. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  just  started. 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  thing  that  has  con- 
cerned me  Is  the  fact  that  with  this 
enormous  abundance  of  coal  we  have,  we 


do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of 
environmental  standards,  which  I  think 
in  too  many  instances  are  imreasonable. 
It  was  a  result  of  over-reaction  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  fouled  our  atmosphere 
and  land  and  water. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia think  that  there  has  to  be  some 
rational  tradeoff  between  the  necessity  of 
keeping  our  environment  clean,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  economic  progress,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  use  of  this  vEist  re- 
source we  have? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  knowledgeable 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  raises 
a  matter  of  broad  concern.  I  say  that  as 
one  who  chairs  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Yet,  for  this  moment,  let  us  step  back- 
ward, and  recall  the  opposition  to  the 
program  we  brought  into  being,  with  the 
help  of  many  Senators,  to  clean  up  the 
waters  of  our  country. 

All  over  America  today,  Texas  in- 
cluded, there  are  streams  in  which  game 
fish  are  now  living.  There  were  streams 
in  West  Virginia  where  once  game  fish 
were  living,  and  then  came  a  period 
when  there  were  no  game  fish  because 
they  were  dead,  because  of  the  pollution 
of  the  water. 

The  Congress  gave  attention  to  clean- 
ing up  the  waters  of  this  country,  the  in- 
land waters  of  America,  so  that  these 
waters  would  not  only  serve  to  carry 
upon  their  bosoms  the  products  of  the 
mine,  factory,  and  field  to  serve  Ameri- 
cans but  would  also  be  beautiful  rivers 
which  would  give  an  abimdance  of  <H>- 
portunity  for  recreation  and  commercial 
usage. 

Yes,  I  recall  the  opposition.  I  recall, 
also,  the  opposition  to  cleaning  the  pollu- 
ti<Hi  from  the  air  above  us. 

I  recall,  in  particular,  one  witness  say- 
ing that  when  the  plants  are  operating, 
the  men  are  at  work,  and  you  can  smell 
the  air,  and  you  know  that  people  are 
getting  paychecks.  That  is  all  right.  But, 
I  submit,  all  over  America,  we  are  able 
to  clean  the  air  of  this  country  and  still 
have  Americans  getting  their  paychecks. 
We  know  this  in  West  Virginia  and  we 
know  it  in  many  other  States  of  our 
country,  where  we  the  people  now  have  a 
better  quality  of  adr  than  they  previously 
had.  This  was  done  by  legislative  action 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to  solid 
wtiste.  We  came  into  that  field,  and  we 
began  to  realize  that  the  garbage  of  this 
country  was  obliterating  and  overwhelm- 
ingly covering  us.  We  began  to  think  In 
terms  of  the  disposal  of  garbage,  the  re- 
cycling of  garbage,  and  the  use  of  ttiat 
garbage.  We  developed  these  thoughts 
into  a  legislative  enactment  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  We  now  have 
a  firm  grip  on  the  previous  problem. 

I  could  go  on  with  examples  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  trying,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  stop  the  desecration,  the  raping,  of  the 
land  itself. 

So,  today,  with  all  our  problems — and 

they   understandably    are    very   vexing 

problems — we  can  look  back  and  know 

that  we  did  what  was  right. 

You  can,  however,  overregiilate  and 


agencies  now  realize  this.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  agencies,  let  us  say,  given  samt 
charge  by  the  Congress,  and,  rather  than 
effecting  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
reading  into  the  law  which  has  been 
passed  an  unnecessarily  burdensome  and 
unrealistic  regulatory  effort.  This  has 
taken  place. 

Many  of  the  regulators  imderstand 
this  problem.  On  many  occasions  when  I 
have  worked  with  Douglas  Costle,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  This  man  has  given 
hours  and  hours  and  hours  in  an  effort, 
not  to  drop  back  or  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards, but  to  be  realistic  about  a  problem 
that  has  occurred  in  a  company  and 
worked  out  a  solution.  It  may  be  a  West- 
vaco,  which  is  a  company  that  em- 
ploys some  3,000  West  Virgiixians,  or  an- 
other company  in  another  State  of  the 
Union. 

As  the  head  of  our  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  he  is  a  man  who  Is 
not  satisfied  with  all  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  but  he  did  not  run  away  and 
hide  in  a  comer,  he  worked  with  us  In 
developing  this  measure,  and  he  is  com- 
mitted to  continuing  to  work  with  us. 

I  joined  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  be- 
Ueving  that,  often  regiilations  and  re- 
strictions, that  flow  from  legislation  of 
one  tjrpe  or  another,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, can  often  go  overboard  to  that 
place  where  there  is  a  stultification  of 
industry  in  our  country.  However,  com- 
panies are  investing  billions  of  dollars 
because  they  have  an  Incentive,  the  feel- 
ing that  they  could  do  something,  not 
because  they  were  driven  into  the  comer 
where  they  have  to  do  it,  but  because 
they  believed  that  they  could  bring 
measiu'es  into  being  which  would  be 
helpful  In  meeting  the  environmental 
standards  of  our  country. 

In  respect  to  this  legislation,  there  are 
many  questions  that  can  be  asked.  For 
the  past  several  months,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  majority 
leader,  and  many  others  of  us  have  In- 
volved ourselves  in  a  constant  search,  to- 
gether with  the  administration.  S<Mne- 
tlmes  we  have  had  to  goad  the  adminis- 
tration to  keep  them  moving.  We  have 
given  the  time  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  constructive  measure.  It  Is 
not  a  perfect  measure.  It  Is  subject  to 
amendment,  not  that  I  am  advocating 
any  particular  amendment  at  the  mo- 
ment. But  this  legislation  has  been 
pieced  together  by  those  who  have  been 
working  at  this  job  and  who,  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  effort;  and  I  hc^>e  this 
bill  has  a  broad  base  of  support. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  heads  the  Coal  Caucus.  I  believe 
we  have  some  28  or  29  members. 

Mr.  FORD.  Twenty-eight. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  not  saying  that 
all  of  them  would  vote  for  this  measure. 
But  there  will  be.  I  believe,  a  broad  base 
of  support. 

We  have  been  working  together  In  a 
nonpartisan  spirit. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hkinz)  understands  not  only  the  prob- 
lems of  steel  but  also  the  problems  of 
coal  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Another  Republican  is  Senator  Pbsct, 
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of  Ullnols.  a  <  oal-produdng  State,  who 
understands  the  benefits  of  properly- 
used  coal  in  obr  Nation.  I  shall  cherish 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  an  ez-ofiQcio 
member  of  the  Coal  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  th«  President,  together  with 
the  Senator  ]»ercy  and  our  able  col- 
league, Dei  Hi  ddleston. 

In  that  efifor  t,  we  had  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  t  le  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Jay  Rocl  efeller. 

This  bill  has  not  been  a  one-shot,  one- 
Member  effort.  It  has  been  a  cooperative 
effort  of  many  kf embers  to  develop  legis- 
lation that  c(uld  be  brought  to  this 
Chamber.  I  csnnot  overestimate  really 
tonight  the  Im  jortance  of  this  bill.  It  is 
not  a  coal  bill.  ]  t  is  not  an  oil  backout  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  for  i  anerica,  an  America  that 
we  must  insure  as  far  as  we  can  remains 
strong  and  vial  le  and  ready  to  meet  the 
energy  and  ecoi  lomlc  challenges  that  are 
Just  ahead. 

I  remember  what  Henry  BCalser  told 
me.  He  said  a  p  -oblem  is  a  challenge  dis- 
guised in  work  :lothes.  And  that  Is  what 
this  problem  is.  It  is  a  challenge  to  us  to 
work  out  the  problems,  and  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  ijiust  mean  to  do. 

There  have  leen  many  variables  Im- 
pacting coal  prxluction  and  utilization. 
These  have  be<n  carefully  studied  and 
the  Industry's  p  irameters  have  been  de- 
fined and  analy  sed. 

This  was  a  tc  sk  of  the  local  Commis- 
sion. The  comei  stone  of  the  final  report 
of  that  Commls  slon,  submitted  formally 
to  the  Presldeiit  on  March  13  at  the 
White  House,  \^as  the  recommendation 
that  coal  replae  s  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
our  Nation's  ut^ity  and  large  Industrial 
boilers.  They  &ie  beginning  to  do  that 
now  In  Texas,  li  i  Pennsylvania,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  New  England. 

The  recommei  idatlons  that  we  brought 
forth  to  the  Preiident  from  the  Commis- 
sion contain  ac(  eptable  ways  to  hasten 
substitution  of  c  )al  for  oU.  The  Commis- 
sion focused  strc  ng  attention  on  this  ob- 
jective last  July 

This  so-caUed  back-out  bill— I  call  it 
the  push-up  coa  bill. 

Although  not  i  is  ambitious  as  the  Coal 
Commission's  rt  commendations  on  the 
number  of  planti  Involved— utility  plants 
and  factory  Inst)  illations— this  bill  is  the 
first  step.  It  is  m  important  step,  as  I 
have  indicated,  to  reduce  costly  inde- 
pendence on  Imj  orted  oil.  a  dependence 
that  win  cost  01  r  country  over  $90  bil- 
lion during  this  :  Iscal  year. 

Our  national  at  curlty.  I  repeat,  and  our 
domestic  stablllly  are  threatened  In  a 
crisis  of  this  kin  I. 
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(Mr. 
Chair.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  I  have  to  say 
to  the  Senator  fi  om  Texas,  In  a  sense  I 
have  to  say  it  to  myself  and  even  to  the 
able  Presiding  Q  Beer  who  comes  from  a 
State  far  away  that  does  not  produce 
coal,  that  a  part  )f  this  problem  is  of  our 
own  making.  We  just  cannot  always  point 
to  someone  else  as  being  the  culprit. 

I  felt  that  we  needed  to  carefully  re- 

SL^^.**-  "°!::  '^'''  ^  ^'^  the  admm- 
teto»tton  8  asser^on  that  it  reflects  the 
2>ecIflcations  and  outline  that  were  pro- 
vided    approxln^tely     2     weeks     ago 


Through  this  bill  Increased  coal  utiliza- 
tion can  be  achieved.  It  can  be  done.  I 
repeat  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas:  I 
want  it  to  be  done,  within  the  parameters 
of  our  oivlronmental  laws,  and  I  think 
we  can  do  this.  I  do  not  think  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  people  are 
going  to  be  endangered  or  the  lives  of 
the  miners  themselves  be  subjected  to 
greater  hazards. 

While  this  measure  will  not  eliminate 
our  Nation's  need  to  import  oil  from 
abroad,  it  will,  in  conjunction  with  devel- 
oping alternative  fuels,  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  coal  use,  and  continuing  our 
conservation  efforts,  bring  us  to  energy 
independence.  Americans  have  a  right  to 
expect  this  and  Congress  will  fall  in 
great  degree  if  it  does  not,  as  I  see  it  and 
I  say  it  earnestly,  move  this  legislation 
quickly,  yet  carefully,  to  final  enactment. 
There  are  many  individuals  and 
groups,  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, trusting  and  hoping  that  we  will  en- 
act a  reasoned  and  balanced  program, 
hopeful  that  we  are  moving  on  an  al- 
ternative to  totally  depleting  our  scarce 
oil  and  gas  reserves;  that  we  have  a 
viable  alternative.  This  is  a  measure  that 
will  expedite  energy  independence.  That, 
if  enacted  will  move  us  forward  to,  hope- 
fully, a  day  when  America  will  realize 
that  here,  within  oiu*  own  country,  are 
the  sinews  of  strength  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  security  in  possible  times  of 
crisis. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  remarks.  If  other 
Members  of  this  body  would  dedicate 
themselves  to  this  proposition  as  he  has 
and  will,  I  am  sure  this  legislation  will 
fast  track  as  we  want  it  to  do. 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation to  back  out  oil  from  under  utility 
boilers. 

Electric  utilities  currently  use  3  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  equivalent  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  It  is  the  goal  of  this 
bill  to  reduce  oil  and  gas  consumption 
by  electric  utilities  by  1  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1990.  It  is  a  goal,  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

How  many  times  have  we  sat  in  this 
Chamber  and  heard  one  or  the  other 
of  us  curse  our  foreign  oil  dependency 
as  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  economy  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  faced? 
We  have  aggressively  sought  solutions. 
We  are  making  progress. 
But.  we  have  to  do  more.  And,  In- 
creased cotil  use  and  conservation  are 
about  the  only  options  available  to  us 
for  the  near  term. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  this  NatiCHi  to 
be  sending  $95  billion  a  year  overseas 
to  pay  for  uncertain  oil  supplies— sup- 
plies over  which  we  have  virtually  no 
control;  supplies  which  are  arbitrarily 
priced  and  doled  out  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  producing  nations;  and 
supplies  which  have  been  and  likely  again 
will  be  a  source  of  blackmail.  It  makes 
no  sense  when  our  own  country  is  blessed 
with  enough  coal  to  meet  our  energy 
needs  for  generations  to  come,  and  thou- 
sands of  skilled  miners  are  laid  off  or 
unemployed. 


Increased  coaJ  use  Is  not  a  new  Idea;  It 
has.  In  fact,  been  the  stated  policy  of  this 
coimtry  for  years.  Two  very  important 
pieces  of  legislation  precede  the  bill  we 
are  proposing  today— the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
(ESECA)  and  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  But.  it  Is 
clear  that  the  authorities  of  ESECA  and 
PUA  will  have  to  be  supplemented  with 
an  initiative  such  as  we  are  proposing 
here  if  we  are  to  get  the  Job  dcme. 

The  inadequacies  of  existing  law  were 
clearly  defined  in  hearings  into  ways  to 
increase  direct  coal  use  held  last  May  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Coel.  The 
Commission,  chaired  by  Gov.  Jay 
Rockefeller  of  West  Virginia  and  aa 
which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  an 
ex  officio  member,  provided  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
this  area  in  both  the  interim  report  re- 
leased last  summer  and  the  final  report 
submitted  to  the  President  earlier  this 
month.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Commission's  recommendations  on  re- 
placing foreign  oil  with  coal  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  also  ask  that  an  editorial  entitled 
"Why  Powerplants  Should  Bum  Coal" 
from  the  March  13  Engineering  News 
Record  be  printed  hi  the  Record  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
get  moving  on  this  legislation  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  enact  a  bill  before  the  end 
of  this  session.  Working  together  I  feel 
confident  that  we  can  produce  legislation 
that  will  be  a  major  breakthrough  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  a  national  energy  policy 
that  will  break  the  stranglehold  of  im- 
ported foreign  oD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Powerplants  Shouu)  Bxtkn  Coal 

Conversion  of  oil  and  gas-fired  powerplants 
to  coal,  as  urged  repeatedly  In  this  space 
during  the  past  several  years  and  aa  proposed 
to  Congress  last  week  by  President  Carter 
(see  p.  12) ,  would  not  be  painless  or  cheap. 
But  the  urgency  for  this  country  to  start 
Woking  the  OPEC  habit  outweighs  any  cost 
and  environmental  drawbacks  that  exist. 

Powerplant  conversion  Is  the  quickest, 
surest  and  most  practical  way  to  make  a  big 
dent  In  the  need  to  import  oU.  Some  utlUtles 
can't  manage  the  cost  problems  without  help 
or  without  changes  In  the  way  they  are  regu- 
lated, but  the  country's  stake — economic  and 
political — In  reducing  its  dependence  on  Im- 
ported oil  Is  so  great  that  mechanisms  must 
be  devised  to  see  that  the  utilities  can  and 
do  get  off  oil  and  gas. 

It  must  be  done  without  driving  them  into 
Insolvency.  The  federal  aid  proposed  by  the 
President  to  support  conversion  to  coal  may 
be  necessary  In  many  cases.  Outside  help 
would  matter  less  If  some  means  were  found 
to  reshape  the  kind  of  poUtlcally  motivated 
rate  regulation  prevailing  at  present  under 
which  utilities  are  not  allowed  by  state 
public  utility  commissions  to  recover  their 
capital  ezpendlturee  fully. 

The  aid  may  be  Indispensable,  however,  to 
get  the  conversion  program  on  a  fast  track. 
If  fast-tracking  was  ever  needed  for  a  job.  It's 
needed  for  this  one.  The  Immediate  urgency 
Is  to  start  the  conversion  work.  Environ- 
mental and  other  problems  can  wait  untu 
there's  time,  during  or  after  tb»  basic 
conversion. 

Loosening  OPEC's  stranglehold  on  the  VS. 
economy  Is  going  to  take  some  doing  by  all 
energy-consiimlng  sectors:  commercial,  resi- 
dential. Industrial  and  transportation  as  weU 
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as  utilities.  Some  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  groping  is  already 
evident  in  all  these  areas,  under  the  Impetus 
of  market  and  official  pressures.  But  decisive 
actions  are  needed  where  success  on  a  signifi- 
cant scale  can  be  assured,  not  merely  hoped 
for.  Switching  electric  power  generation  to 
coal  Is  an  outstanding  candidate  for  such  ac- 
tion because  It  Is  do-able  starting  now  and 
the  benefits  are  known. 

The  control  points  In  the  utlUty  sector  are 
comparatively  few  and  concentrated.  They 
consist  mainly  of  the  managements  of  com- 
panies and  agencies  that  generate  power  and 
the  agencies  that  regulate  them.  The  regu- 
latory machinery  Is  already  In  place,  and 
regulation  by  public  agencies  Is  long-estab- 
lished and  accepted.  Power  generation  Is 
eminently  swltchable. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  components  of  the 
other  energy -consuming  sectors  are  extremely 
numerous  and  diverse,  consisting,  for  exam- 
ple, of  millions  of  Individual  vehicle  oper- 
ators and  homeowners  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Industrial  and  commercial  estabUsh- 
ments.  Transportation  must  depend  for  a 
long  time  on  pietroleum-derlved  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fuel,  even  If  a  national  synfuels  Indus- 
try develops  and  succeeds  grandly.  In  the  res- 
idential, commercial  and  Industrial  sectors, 
conversion  on  a  big  scale  would  have  a  per- 
vasive and  Intimate  Impact  on  everybody  and 
would  require  enormous  adjustment  of  en- 
ergy-use patterns  on  the  part  of  Individuals 
and  conununltles. 

Virtually  no  regulatory  system  or  tradi- 
tion exists  In  the  nonutlUty  sectors.  Any  sys- 
tem that  can  be  Imagined  would  be  huge 
and  cumbersome  and,  to  work,  would  have  to 
overcome  great  startup  problems  and  reluc- 
tance to  submit  to  regulation. 

All  sectors  must  change  their  habits  but 
utilities  can  change  faster  and  with  much 
less  readjustment.  They  would  simply  do 
more  of  what  they  are  already  doing  on  a 
big  scale. 

In  the  utility  sector,  the  technology,  oper- 
ating and  manufacturing  know-how,  envi- 
ronmental experience  and  much  of  the  In- 
frastructvire  for  coal  use  are  all  In  place.  The 
coal  Industry  knows  how  to  mine  coal.  The 
transportation  Industry,  though  badly  in 
need  of  more  coal-handling  faculties  and 
equipment,  knows  how  to  move  coal.  The 
utilities  know  how  to  use  It.  All  Its  good  and 
bad  points  are  well-known  after  generations 
of  big-scale  coal  use.  And  the  coal  is  here. 
Above  all.  It's  here. 

Electric  utilities  account  for  about  30  per- 
cent of  aU  energy  consumed  In  the  U.S.  Be- 
tween one-quarter  and  one-third  of  that 
fraction  comes  from  oil  and  gas.  Switching 
powerplants  to  coal  and  saving  the  gas  they 
bum  for  oil  consumers  that  can't  as  easily 
switch  to  coal  would  save  nearly  400  million 
bbl  of  on  a  year,  well  over  10  percent  of  net 
Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products.  Obviously  the  big  cuts  In  oil  use 
must  eventually  be  made  by  other  sectors  but 
the  major  quick-cut  potential  Is  In  power 
generation. 

The  main  barrier  to  taking  this  much- 
needed  step  toward  energy  Independence  Is 
lack  of  firm  resolution  to  face  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  easy  way  out.  While  we  look  for 
one,  we  writhe  Impotently  on  the  OPEC  hook. 
We  listen  to  siren  songs  about  energy  solu- 
tions that  have  possibilities — ^maybe  big  pos- 
sibilities someday — ^but  that  cant  for  sure  do 
anything  significant  to  loosen  our  bondage 
to  OPBC  In  the  next  few  years;  and  to  en- 
vironmental and  health  warnings  that,  In 
light  of  the  relative  risks  involved,  are  so 
much  piffle. 

We  need  to  look  for  many  solutions  be- 
cause powerplant  conversion  can  solve  only 
part  of  the  problem.  But  It  is  a  big  part  and 
It  can  help  now. 

There's  near-consensus  among  experts  that 
the  world  supply  of  oil  will  shrink  sharply 
over  the  next  few  decades.  If  tension  over 


diminishing,  cartellzed  oil  resources  is  bl^ 
now,  Imagine  what  It's  going  to  l>e  Uke  In  10. 
20,  30  years.  If  this  generation  of  Americans 
escapes  a  bloodbath  In  the  intensifying  com- 
petition for  oil,  the  next  one  or  the  one  after 
won't — unless  we  reorder  our  priorities. 

When  It  comes,  will  those  caught  up  In  it 
venerate  us  for  our  wisdom  In  putting  so 
many  considerations  ahead  of  the  most  Im- 
portant one.  which  Is  to  start  weaning  our- 
selves off  petroleum?  Or  will  they  marvel  at 
our  blind  stupidity? 

I  Prom  the  Final  Recommendations  and  Sum- 
mary Findings  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Coal] 

Replacing  Foreign  On.  With  Coal 
The  United  States  must  rapidly  reduce  Its 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Vast  reserves  of 
domestic  coal  are  readily  available  to  assist 
In  this  effort.  Synthetic  fuels  from  coal  can 
contribute  significantly  to  oil  replacement  In 
the  mld-19908.  In  the  nearer  term,  the  most 
practical  and  the  cheapest  measures  are  the 
accelerated  construction  of  new  coal-flred 
utility  and  Industrial  boilers,  the  reconver- 
sion of  coal-capable  boilers  to  coal  where 
practical,  and  the  use  of  coal-oil  mixtures. 
Recommendations  to  save  more  than  2  mll- 
hon  barrels  of  Imported  oil  per  day  by  1990 
are  outUned  below.  Further  reductions  may 
be  necessary. 

recommendations 

1.  That  Increases  In  utility  oU  and  natural 
gas  use  beyond  present  levels  be  prohibited. 

2.  That  utility  oil  and  natural  gas  use  be 
reduced  to  40  percent  of  present  levels  by 
1990. 

3.  That  oil  and  natural  gas  use  be  prohib- 
ited In  coal-capable  utility  boilers  operating 
more  than  1.600  hours  per  year  after  1985. 

4.  That  oU  and  natural  gas  use  be  pro- 
hibited In  "nonpeaklng"  utility  unite  con- 
structed after  1980. 

5.  That  oil  and  natural  gas  be  prohibited 
In  coal-capable  Industrial  boilers  over  5  meg- 
awatts equivalent  after  1985. 

6.  That  oil  and  natural  gas  use  be  pro- 
hibited In  new  large  industrial  boilers  over 
5  megavrotte  equivalent  constructed  alter 
1980. 

7.  That  the  additional  cost  of  the  recon- 
version and  new  construction  of  coal-flred 
unite  necessary  to  meet  the  reduction  tar- 
get be  shared  naUonally.  In  order  to  ease 
the  burden  on  electricity  consumers.  To  keep 
electricity  rates  from  rising  above  what  would 
occur  with  continued  oil  and  natural  gas 
use.  Federal  grant  assistance  of  up  to  815 
billion  should  be  provided. 

8.  That  the  State  Regulatory  UtlUty  Com- 
missions cooperate  fully  in  setting  rates  suf- 
ficient but  no  higher  than  those  reasonably 
required  to  attract  the  private  capital  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  oil  and  natural  gas  reduc- 
tion target.  ,      _     . 

9  That  oil  and  natural  gas  replacement 
authority  under  exlsltng  laws,  specifically 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coor- 
dmatlon  Act  and  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act.  be  vigorously  enforced. 

10  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission stop  Ite  practice  of  Imposing  dispro- 
portionate rates  on  railroad  coal-hauling. 

11.  That  the  Congress  enact  leglslaUon  to 
develop  an  Industry  capable  of  producing 
significant  quantities  of  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal  In  the  19908. 

riMDINOS 

1.  Coal  accounto  for  more  than  80  percent 
of  our  domestic  fossil  fuel  reserves  but  sup- 
plies only  18  percent  of  UJ3.  energy  needs, 
principally  as  a  boiler  fuel  In  the  generaUon 
of  electricity. 

2.  The  use  of  6.6  million  barrels  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  per  day  in  utility  and  Industrial 
boilers  Is  a  significant  element  In  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

3.  Coal  readily  available  can  be  used  to  Are 
a  substantial  number  of  boilers  now  flied  by 


oil  and  natural  gas.  replacing  more  than  2 
mllUon  barreU  of  Imported  oU  per  day  by 
1990. 

4.  Ample  coal  Is  avaUable  to  meet  tlie  t»- 
qulremente  of  a  major  oU  and  natural  gas 
replacement  program.  The  United  Stet«j  has 
more  mineable  coal  reserves  than  any  ither 
country,  a  supply  that  will  last  hundreds  of 
years.  Current  annual  excess  production  ca- 
pacity In  the  Industry  stands  at  nearly  200 
mlUlon  tons. 

5.  Capltel  Is  available  to  finance  eq;>an8tonB 
and  openings  of  mines  as  necessary  and  a 
sufficient  work  force  Is  available  to  produce 
coal  as  needed. 

6.  An  oU  and  natural  gas  replacement  pro- 
gram wlU  require  substantial  capital  invest- 
ment. However,  these  Investmente  will  pay 
for  themselves  In  the  long  run  from  the  sub- 
stantially lower  coste  of  coal  as  a  fuel.  Sav- 
ing more  than  2  million  barrels  of  oU  per 
day  wlU  ease  Inflationary  pressures  and 
strengthen  the  dollar  as  approximately  825 
bUllon  will  be  trimmed  from  the  nearly  895 
blUlon  now  expended  annually  for  foreign  oU. 

7.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC)  has  a  poUcy  of  permitting  higher  raU- 
road  rates  for  hauling  coal;  the  result  is  that 
coal  haulage  subsidizes  other  freight  traflic 
on  the  Nation  s  railroads.  Ralhroad  rates  for 
coal  have  Increased  rapidly  In  recent  yeara, 
most  rapidly  In  the  West.  The  undue  btirden 
placed  on  coal  haulage  by  the  ICC  Is  slowing 
the  rate  of  voluntary  coal  conversion  and 
raising  the  deUvered  price  of  domestic  coal 
to  the  point  where  Imported  coal— principally 
from  Australia.  Poland,  and  South  Africa— Is 
cheaper  to  some  uaera.« 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
service  In  the  Senate  I  have  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  developing  our  huge 
domestic  coal  reserves,  including  thOBe 
in  my  own  State  of  Indiana.  Coal,  alco- 
hol fuels — or  gasohol — and  conservation 
are  America's  chief  allies  in  the  battle 
to  free  our  energy  future  from  continued 
disastrous  and  intolerable  dependence  on 
foreign  petroleum.  Balancing  the  goals 
of  Increased  use  of  coal,  environmental 
quality  and  public  health  Is  an  extremely 
difficult  task,  but  <me  which  must  be 
undertaken  so  that  this  Nation  can  pro- 
gress to  a  state  of  energy  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
coal  caucus  in  introducing  the  Power- 
plant  Fuels  CcKiservatlon  Act  of  1980. 
This  legislation  is  a  key  building  Wodtta 
forging  a  practical  and  adequate  energy 
policy  for  our  Nation.  It  strikes  that  diffi- 
cult balance  between  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  our  enormous  coal  reserves  and 
adequate  public  health  protections.  For 
too  long  we  have  talked  of  America's 
need  to  free  our  energy  future  fr<Mn  de- 
pendence on  imported  petroleimi  and  the 
exploitive  pricing  practices  of  the  OPBC 
nations.  Now  is  the  time  to  act,  to  lay  one 
cornerstone  of  an  energy  policy  In  place. 
We  must  go  beyond  our  past  effwls,  such 
as  the  1978  Fuel  Use  Act.  and  set  a  firm 
and  attainable  course  of  replacing  im- 
ported oil  with  our  domestic  coal  sup- 
pUes. 

The  fact  Is  we  do  not  ha\e  an  energy 
shortage.  Mr.  President.  Rather,  we  have 
a  liquid  energy  shortage.  We  have  close 
to  300  or  more  years  worth  of  coal.  Tlie 
opportunity  to  displace  750.000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  and  the  natural  gas  equiva- 
lent of  250.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by 
1990,  cannot  and  must  not  be  foregone. 
The  electric  utility  industry  Is  the  sec- 
tor of  the  eamomy  which  can  make  the 
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1990.  The  $6  billion  grant  program 
created  in  phase  n  will  encourage  elec- 
tric utilities  to  adopt  the  most  cost 
effective  alternatives  to  oil  and  natural 
gas.  It  will  involve  State  governments  in 
weighing  the  financial  feasibility,  envi- 
ronmental impacts  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  including 
renewable  energy  sources  and  energy 
conservative  programs  along  with  the 
coal  alternative.  Phase  n  places  the 
proper  emphasis  on  planning  as  a  means 
of  developing  appropriate  strategies  to 
reduce  our  reliance  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  for  electric  generation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
several  of  my  coal  caucus  colleagues  for 
their  persistent  efforts  to  get  a  coal  con- 
version program  underway.  Senators 
Byrd,  Randolph,  Huddleston,  Ford,  and 
Percy  have  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  by  their  steady  deter- 
minati(Hi  to  develop  an  effective  coal 
conversion  proposal.  It  has  been  an 
honor  to  be  associated  with  them  in  these 
efforts.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  on 
this  legislation  before  this  session  is 
over.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
8.  ioa« 
At  the  request  of  Blr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1036,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Color  of  Title 
Act;  to  establish  standards  and  proce- 
dures whereby  certain  persons  in  adverse 
possession  of  pubUc  lands  may  acquire 
legal  title  thereto;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a.   1336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1328,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  an  additional  al- 
lotment of  fimds  to  certain  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

B.  14M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nxjnn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1429.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Museum  Services  Act  for  2  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  len 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1693,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  that  any  em- 
ployee who  is  a  member  of  a  religion  or 
sect  historically  holding  conscientious 
objection  to  joining  or  financially  sup- 
porting a  labor  organization  shall  not  be 
required  to  do  so. 

8.  aii9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsbn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2112,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  relating  to 
maps  and  plans  of  lands  to  be  mined. 
8.  aiss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Btoen),  the 
Senator     from     Rhode     Island     (Mr. 


Chafee)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  DxnuciN),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javrs),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
<Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2156,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1976  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  Improvement  Project,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.   93SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickek,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2359,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  fair  commercial  credit  re- 
porting. 

8.    3«1T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2417,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Productivity  Improvement 
Act  of  1980." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLimON  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  81,  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  against  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

SENATE  RKSOLtmON  38S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClxtke)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  382, 
a  resolution  relating  to  wage  and  price 
controls. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  SALMON 
ENHANCEMENT  ACTT—S.  2163 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1886 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
jointly.) 

Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  2163,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  the  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  resources  of  Wash- 
ingtcHi  State,  assistance  to  the  treaty 
and  nontreaty  harvesters  of  those  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  today  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  efforts  by  a  large  number 
of  parties  to  resolve  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  problems  in  the  Northwest 
that  have  resulted  from  Federal  court 
decisions  Interpreting  treaties  made  In 
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the  1850's  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes  of  the  area.  The  administra- 
tion proposed  legislation  in  response  to 
its  commitment  to  help  resolve  this  issue 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session  (S.  2163) . 
The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  has  held  8  days  of 
hearings  on  thLs  problem  and  the  legisla- 
tion. The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  modifies  the  administration's  ap- 
proach in  a  number  of  respects  in  light 
of  the  committee's  hearing  record. 

On  July  2  of  last  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  In  the 
United  States  against  Washington  con- 
troversy, commonly  known  as  the  Boldt 
decision.  This  decision  affirmed  in  most 
respects  Federal  District  Judge  George 
Boldt's  1974  decision  which  provided  the 
Indians  with  treaty  rights  to  one-half 
of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  which  would 
pass  through  their  traditional  fishing 
grounds.  In  essence,  this  has  meant  that 
the  tribes  have  been  granted  the  right 
to  one-half  of  Washington  State's  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  resource.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  settled  a  number 
of  the  legal  controversies  surrounding 
the  Indians'  treaty  rights;  however,  the 
effect  of  the  decision  and  the  economic 
dislocation  that  it  has  caused  to  the 
established  salmon  fishing  industry  are 
still  being  felt,  and  still  need  to  be 
addressed. 

Both  the  administration's  proposed 
legislation  and  this  amendment  recog- 
nize this  need.  There  are  a  number  of 
differences  in  the  two  approaches,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  this  amendment 
acknowledges  the  Bellonl  decision  on  the 
Columbia  River  Indian  treaty  fishing 
rights  as  presenting  many  of  the  same 
consequences  as  the  Boldt  decision.  Al- 
though the  situation  on  the  Columbia  is 
much  different  than  the  Boldt  case  area 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  the  amendment 
attempts  to  recognize  the  many  simi- 
larities. 

The  amendment  also  proposes  a  num- 
ber of  other  changes  including:  The  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  the 
proposed  enhancement  and  fleet  adjust- 
ment programs;  addressing  State  con- 
tribution requirements  in  a  more  equi- 
table and  reasonable  manner;  address- 
ing the  steelhead  trout  controversy;  de- 
letion of  the  tribal  gear-up  program  in 
light  of  the  failure  of  the  tribes  to  express 
support  for  this  proposal  in  the  Com- 
mittee's hearings  on  this  bill;  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  formal  advisory  committee 
to  study  salmon  management  problems 
and  to  report  to  Congress  within  1  year.* 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  new  version  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Salmon  Enhancement 
Act  together  with  Senator  Magnuson. 
Even  before  the  Federal  court  decisions 
bPJudges  Boldt  and  BeUoni,  the  salmon 
fishery  in  Washington  and  Oregon  was 
stretched  beyond  its  limits.  This  was  due 
to  overcapitalization,  mismanagement, 
and  tremendous  interference  with  nat- 
ural salmon  spawning  and  migration 
patterns  due  to  exploitation  of  hydro- 
electric and  timber  resources.  The  courts 
determined  that  treaty  fishing  rights 
entitle  the  Indians  to  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  spring  and  fall  salmon  runs. 
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The  result  was,  and  continues  to  be, 
severe  economic  dislocation  for  non- 
Indian  fishermen.  Recognizing  that  in- 
terpretation of  Indian  and  non-Indian 
fishing  rights  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  constitutes 
a  legislative  attempt  by  Congress  to  re- 
duce continuing  conflicts  and  economic 
dislocations  by  enhancing  the  salmon  re- 
source for  all  fishermen. 

For  over  a  year,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  been  struggling  with  the 
task  of  devising  appropriate  legislation 
to  resolve  or  reduce  the  conflict  over  the 
dwindling  Pacific  Northwest  salmon  run. 
Late  last  year,  the  administration  spon- 
sored a  bill  directed  solely  to  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resource  of  Wasliington 
State. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  however,  that  Wash- 
ington State  is  not  the  only  State  whose 
fishermen  are  vying  for  a  limited  salmon 
resource.  While  the  Boldt  decision  af- 
fected Puget  Sound  and  Washington 
State  coastal  rivers,  the  Bellonl  decision 
includes  the  Columbia  River.  Thus,  it  is 
my  belief  that  a  congressional  response 
to  Federal  fishing  rights  decisions  must 
include  both  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Statements  of  representatives  of  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  harvesters,  as 
well  as  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, confirmed  by  conclusions.  As  a 
result,  I  directed  my  staff  to  draft  legis- 
lation to  include  the  Columbia  River. 
Meetings  were  held  over  several  months 
in  Oregon  as  well  as  Washington,  D.C. 
with  all  parties  which  would  be  involved 
in  a  salmon  enhancement  plan  for  the 
Columbia  River.  The  product  of  those 
discussions  is  now  included  in  the  legis- 
lation Senator  Magnuson  and  I  are  in- 
troducing tod£^. 

Title  m  of  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  entitled  Columbia 
River  Resource  Enhancement  and  Habi- 
tat Maintenance.  This  section  requires 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
enhancement  plan  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, the  State  of  Washington,  and  a 
Commission  representing  the  four  In- 
dian tribes  with  treaty  Indian  rights 
recognized  by  the  Bellonl  decisions.  The 
plan  requires  that  all  commercial  and 
recreational  fishermen  in  the  Columbia 
River  drainage  basin  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  salmon  resources  development. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  I  have 
drafted  the  definition  of  the  Columbia 
River  broadly  in  order  to  include  tribu- 
taries such  as  the  Willamette,  Deschutes, 
Sandy,  and  Umatilla  Rivers.  Specifically, 
title  m  will  provide  a  total  of  $30  million 
for  enhancement  projects  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  drainage  basin.  Twenty  million 
dollars  is  designated  for  construction  of 
enhancement  projects  over  a  period  of 
8  years.  An  additional  $10  million  is 
designated  for  operation,  maintenance, 
and  monitoring  of  these  projects. 

While  any  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Columbia  River  un- 
der this  bill  must  be  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  my 
intention  that  the  funds  be  spent  by  the 
local  parties  with  the  absolute  minimum 
amount  of  Federal  intervention. 

It  is  my  hope  that  an  ambitious  pro- 


gram such  as  that  which  I  am  propos- 
ing today  will  have  a  measurable  effect 
both  on  the  Columbia  River  system  itself 
and  in  the  coastal  fisheries.  At  this 
moment,  the  Pacific  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Council  is  meeting  to  redraft  its 
proposed  1980  ocean  salmon  fishing  reg- 
ulations which  already  reduce  both  the 
commercial  and  recreational  fishing  sea- 
sons to  all-time  lows. 

The  Council  feels  that  it  must  restrict 
the  ocean  salmon  fishing  in  order  to 
meet  court-mandated  salmon  runs  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Unless  these  goals 
are  met,  fishermen  can  look  forward 
to  another  round  of  court  decisions 
which  have  temjwrarily  resolved  dis- 
putes, but  have  never  resolved  the  un- 
derlying problem.  The  problem  is  simply 
an  insufficient  salmon  resource  to  meet 
the  demands  of  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, and  Indian  fishermen.  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  which  I  have  drafted  to  include 
the  Columbia  River  basin,  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  number  of  salmon 
returning  to  their  up-river  spawning 
grounds. 

If  this  program  is  successful,  it  will 
reduce  the  need  for  ever-tighter  ocean 
and  Columbia  River  salmon  fishing  reg- 
ulations in  the  future.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  change  in  the  sched- 
ule of  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of  oil 
which  are  being  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  "Global  Assessment"  formerly 
scheduled  for  March  28,  1980  has  been 
postponed  until  April  22,  1980  at  9:30 
a.m.  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner,  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  will  be 
the  witness. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  on  April  22 
will  be  to  summarize  the  principal 
conclusions  of  the  first  phase  of  the  com- 
mittee's study  of  the  geopolitics  of  oil. 
The  first  phase  has  been  devoted  to  a 
series  of  briefings  on  the  principal  polit- 
ical, economic,  social  and  military  fac- 
tors that  will  affect  the  supply,  demand, 
and  price  of  oil  in  the  next  10  years.  The 
committee  has  held  eight  such  briefings 
on  specific  areas  of  the  world.  The  "Glo- 
bal Assessment"  on  April  22  will  draw  to- 
gether the  most  important  themes  from 
those  sessions. 

The  committee  will  follow  the  first 
phase  of  hearings  with  a  second  series  in 
which  the  committee  will  examine  alter- 
native foreign,  military  and  economic 
policies  for  dealing  with  the  global  en- 
ergy crisis. 

The  April  22  hearing,  which  will  be 
open  to  the  public,  vnll  be  held  in  room 
3110.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.* 

SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON    AGING 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  Senator  Pryor  will 
chair  a  hearing  of  the  Special  Conunit- 
tee  on  Aging  on  April  4  at  9  a.m.  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  at  Parris  Towers. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  ways  suc- 
cessful outreach  and  coordination  can  be 
fostered  in  S.  1177.  the  Mental  Health 
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Systems  Actt  Testimony  will  be  received 
concerning  I  State  and  local  programs  in 
Arkansas  to  overcome  barriers  to  mental 
health  care  for  the  elderly,  including 
linkages  bet  ween  primary  health  care 
providers  ar  d  mental  health  and  social 
services  ageicies,  outreach  and  referral 
mechanism4  and  coordination  of  serv- 
ices.* 
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heritage  program  officers  for  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  Record  should  write  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Renewable  Resources,  room  3106 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20510.» 

BTTBCOMMITTEK    ON    TAXATION    AND    DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Plnance 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  focusing 
on  the  proposals  recommended  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness on  capital  formation  for  small 
business. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
March  28,  and  Tuesday,  April  1,  in  room 
2221  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  each  day. 

The  hearings  will  focus  on  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

S.  487.  Provides  a  credit  for  investment 
in  original  stock  of  small  businesses. 

S.  653.  Provides  for  the  noru-ecognition 
of  gain  on  the  sale  of  stock  if  the  pro- 
ceeds are  reinvested. 

S.  1481.  Provide  a  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  qualifying  debentures. 

S.  2136.  Corporate  rate  reduction. 

S.  1435  and  S.  110.  Depreciation  re- 
form. 

S.  2171.  Would  eliminate  the  midyear 
W-2  form. 

S.  2168.  Permits  subchapter  8  corpora- 
tions to  have  100  shareholders. 

S.  2239.  Provides  favored  tax  treat- 
ment for  certain  stock  options. 

S.  1967.  Would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reserve  for  the  net  gain  from 
certain  market-making  activities. 

S.  2152.  Increases  amount  of  used  ma- 
chinery and  equiiHnent  eligible  for  the 
investment  tax  credit  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000. 

Panels  of  experts  representing  the  en- 
tire spectnun  of  smaU  business  have  been 
invited  to  testify.  This  will  include  attor- 
neys, accountants,  and  economists  spe- 
cializing in  the  servicing  of  small  busi- 
nesses as  well  as  institutional  advocates 
and  operating  small  businessmen. 

Among  those  invited  to  testify  on 
March  28  are: 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Milton  Stewart,  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy, Small  Business  Administration. 

Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

National  Venture  Capital  Association. 

Am(»ig  those  invited  to  testify  on 
April  1  include: 

National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businessmen. 

National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies. 

Wisconsin  Manufacturers  and  Com- 
merce Association. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  must 
comply  with  the  following  rules: 

First.  A  copy  of  the  statement  must  be 
filed  by  the  close  of  business  the  day  be- 
fore the  day  the  witness  is  scheduled  to 
testify,  together  with  the  full  mailing 
address  of  the  witness. 

Second.  All  witnesses  must  include 
with  their  written  statement  a  summary 


of  the  principal  points  included  in  the 
statement. 

Third.  The  written  statement  must  be 
typed  on  letter-size  paper  (not  legal  size) 
and  at  least  100  copies  must  be  submit- 
ted by  the  close  of  business  the  day  be- 
fore the  witness  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

WRITTEN  TESTIMONY 

The  subcommittee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  written  testimony  for  those  per- 
sons or  organizations  who  wish  to  sub- 
mit statements  for  the  record.  State- 
ments submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  be  mailed  with  five  copies 
by  April  30,  1980,  to  Michael  Stem,  staff 
director,  Committee  on  Finance,  room 
2227,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20510.« 

SELECT  COMMTTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  "The  Impact  of  Inflation  and 
Related  Govemment  Actions  on  the 
Housing  Industry." 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1980,  in  room  424 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.* 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
continue  Its  hearing  on  title  I  of  S.  1860, 
the  "Small  Business  Irmovation  Act  of 
1979." 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1980,  in  room  424 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.* 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON    LABOR    AND    HUMAN   RESOURCES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  markup 
session  on  S.  1076,  the  Multiemployer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  and  S. 
2337,  Extension  of  the  Authorization  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AMD 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today— beginning 
at  1:30  p.m. — to  mark  up  pending  legis- 
lation relating  to  public  buildings  and 
fish  and  wildlife  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  COMMTTTEE  ON  EmKGT  AND 
NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimoTis  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  25.  1980. 
to  hold  a  joint  hearing  on  8.  2119, 
Georges  Bank  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND 


PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  25, 
1980,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  to  hear 
witnesses  on  the  refugee  and  relief  issue 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TAIWAN  AND  ARIZONA:  SISTER 
STATES 

*  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  pleasure  today  to  announce  that 
the  State  of  Arizona  has  officially  offered 
to  join  in  a  sister  State  relationship  with 
the  Province  of  Taiwan  in  the  Republic 
of  China. 

The  city  of  Tucson.  Ariz.,  has  already 
become  a  sister  city  of  Taichung,  Re- 
public of  China,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  legislature  of  Arizona  has  now 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  inviting 
Taiwan  to  join  with  Arizona  as  a  sister 
state  and  to  exi>and  ongoing  links  of 
trade,  culture  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  action  by 
the  Arizona  State  Legislature  reflects 
the  true  affection  and  respect  of  the 
American  people  for  the  people  on  TW- 
wan  and  for  the  govemment  and  eco- 
nomic system  of  that  nation. 

In  April  of  last  year,  the  U.S.  Congress 
greatly  strengthened  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act,  insisting  upon  specific  statu- 
tory declarations  of  U.S.  policy  in  that 
law  to  make  available  to  Taiwan  the  de- 
fense tuticles  and  services  necessary  to 
assure  Taiwan's  future  security  and  eco- 
nomic welfare.  In  addition,  Congress 
made  official  statutory  reference  to  the 
governing  authorities  on  Taiwan  in  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  law. 

Taken  together,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress last  year  in  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  and  the  actions  of  State  govern- 
ments, such  as  Arizona,  reaffirm  the  con- 
tinued ties  between,  not  only  the  people 
but  governments  and  official  bodies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governments 
in  Taiwan.  The  American  people,  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  our  State  govern- 
ments continue  to  recognize  Taiwan  on 
an  official  basis,  even  if  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  think  it  exists. 

Mr.  President,  virtually  all  of  the  pol- 
icies of  the  U.S.  State  Department  have 
been  calculated  to  weaken  the  interna- 
tional status  of  Taiwan,  which  is  a 
betrayal  of  an  ally  and  destroys  any 
basis  for  coequal  negotiations  between 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  People's 
Republic,  which  is  something  the  State 
Department  supposedly  encourages. 

As  an  example  of  efforts  by  the  State 
Department  to  deny  Taiwan's  status  as 
a  separate  entity,  contrary  to  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 
I  can  point  to  the  appearance  of  the  Jus- 
Hoe  Department  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Department  In  the  recent  Taiwan  Olym- 
pic athletes  lawsuit.  To  my  mind,  this 


actions  was  gross  Interference  by  the 
central  govemment  in  the  affairs  of  an 
independent  judiciary,  something  we 
would  condemn  in  any  other  nation. 

The  Justice  Department  was  asked  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  place  on 
record,  before  the  appellate  courts  in 
New  York,  its  view  that  Taiwan  does 
not  exist  as  an  international  entity.  The 
State  Department  actually  submitted  a 
diplomatic  cable  to  the  judiciary  com- 
plaining that  it  would  embarrass  our 
Govemment  if  it  should  have  to  "wel- 
come" the  Taiwan  athletes. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  interference 
in  the  court  proceeding,  the  highest 
court  of  New  York  decided,  and  so  stated 
in  its  one  paragraph  ruling,  that  it  must 
refrain  from  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  because  it  involved  the  "two- 
Chinas"  problem.  Constitutional  issues  of 
unreasonable  discrimination  and  Tai- 
wan's firm  status  in  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  were  tossed  aside  by  the  court  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment. 

Well,  the  State  Department  caimot 
pressure  the  American  people.  The  State 
Department's  sympathies  for  Red  China 
cannot  destroy  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  public,  who  does  not  turn  its 
back  on  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
inviting  formal  ties  between  the  State 
and  people  of  Arizona  and  the  Province 
people  of  Taiwan  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1001 

A.  Concurrent  Resolution  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  sister  state  relationship 
between  the  province  of  Taiwan,  the  Re- 
public Of  China,  and  the  State  of  Arizona, 
United  States  of  America 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  has  over- 
come great  adversity  and  has  buUt  a  suc- 
cessful, prosperous,  free  economy  emulating 
our  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Taiwan  have  been 
the  closest  friend  of  the  people  of  Arizona 
for  many  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful 
allies  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  strong  ties  now  exist  between  the 
citizens  of  the  Province  of  Taiwan  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Arizona;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  to  people  program. 
Initiated  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1966  and 
endorsed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961.  was 
designed  to  bring  the  people  of  the  world 
closer  together  in  the  interest  of  peace;  and 

Whereas,   a   sister   state   relationship   be- 
tween  Taiwan   and   Arizona  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  states  Involved. 
Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring : 

1.  That  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Arizona,  extends  to  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  through  the  Provincial  L^lslature 
of  Taiwan,  an  invitation  to  Join  with  Arizona 
as  a  sister  state  and  as  such  to  conduct  such 
mutually  beneficial  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  as  to  bring  our 
citizens  closer  and  strengthen  international 
understanding  and  goodwill. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Governor  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  Stete  of  the  SUte 
of  Arizona  send  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 


T.  S.  Lin,  Speaker  of  the  Taipei  City  Council, 
Lin  Yang-Kang.  Governor  of  Taiwan.  Tsal 
Hung-Wen.  SpeaJcer  of  the  ProvincUl  Legis- 
lature of  Taiwan,  and  Niek  Wen-Ya.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Legislature  Yuan.  Republic  of 
China. 

(Passed  the  Senate — ^February  19.  1980  by 
the  following  vote :  27  Ayes.  1  Nay.  Passed  the 
House — February  21.  1980  by  the  foUowing 
vote:  49  Ayes,  0  Nays;  Filed  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State — February  21,  1980.) 


WORK  PROGRAM   INmATTVES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  News  (i  Views,  a  publication 
of  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Human 
Services,  included  an  article  which  tells 
a  great  story.  It  tells  of  a  young  mother 
who  suffered  a  crisis  in  her  life  which 
resulted  in  her  family's  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  through  the  APDC  pro- 
gram— of  how  she  used  the  wportunlties 
afforded  her  for  training  and  employ- 
ment to  become  a  subsidized  care  em- 
ployee— of  how  she  applied  her  training 
and  experience  to  become  a  successful 
owner-director  of  a  licensed  day  care 
center  in  Bums  Flat,  Okla.  She  and  her 
family  have  been  off  of  welfare  for  over 
a  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  too  few  of  these 
stories.  Not  necessarily  because  few  ex- 
ist, but  perhaps  because  welfare  cheaters 
make  better  press  than  welfare  success 
stories.  I  take  great  pride  in  the  work 
program  initiatives  taken  in  Oklahcnna, 
and  other  States  as  weU.  The  Oklahcmia 
work  experience  program  typically 
serves  those  AFDC  recipients  who  have 
the  most  difficulty  finding  permanent 
employment.  They  often  have  little  or 
no  work  history  and  many  times  other 
factors  place  them  at  a  cwnpetitive  dis- 
advantage in  the  job  market.  In  its  ahart 
history,  the  work  experience  program 
has  placed  over  4,000  AFDC  recipients  in 
private  nonprofit  and  public  work  ex- 
perience job  slots  and  has  resulted  in 
permanent  full-time  employment  for 
nearly  1,400  persons.  This  does  not  in- 
clude those  who  went  directly  into  full- 
time  employment  or  those  who  went 
into  other  job  skill  training  programs. 

It  is  a  tragedy,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
many  instances,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
in  Oklahoma,  the  Federal  Govemment 
has  been  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  sup- 
portive partner  in  these  work  program 
initiatives.  It  is  exactly  for  this  reason 
that  on  July  26.  1979.  I  introduced  the 
Family  Welfare  Demonstration  Program 
Act,  8. 1579.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
allow  States  which  so  desire  to  free  them- 
selves from  burdensome  Federal  regula- 
tions and  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of 
children  and  families  with  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled,  "Former  APDC  Clloit  Operates 
Day  Care  Center,"  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

FORMXR  AFDC  Cuxirr  OpaaaRS 
Day  Care  Center 

Edna  Mendez  scooped  Elizabeth  from  the 
high  chair,  deftly  mopping  the  last  traces  of 
lunch  from  the  baby's  face  as  she  tumMl  to 
smile  a  greeting. 

Five  other  pre-schoolers  were  down  for 
naps,  four  older  children  were  playing 
quietly  and  three  visitors  had  Just  arrived. 
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On  weekends  the  boys  have  been  helping 
build  homemade  toys  and  play  equipment, 
which  Mrs.  Mendez  has  assembled  from 
scratch.  Donations  from  friends,  free  or  at- 
cost  labor  and  Ingenuity  help. 

Breakfast  at  Luv-U-Land  is  free,  a  solu- 
tion Mrs.  Mendez  worked  out  for  children 
who  arrived  iinfed  or  supplied  with  snack 
foods. 

"She  says  she  couldn't  stand  the  thought 
of  them  being  hungry,"  said  Mrs.  Jones.  "She 
knows  what  each  child  needs.  She  seems  to 
be  sensitive  to  children's  feelings.  She  knows 
some  children  have  to  have  more  love." 

Mrs.  Mendez  plans  to  take  a  second  course 
in  ohlld  care  training,  scheduled  for  nights 
at  Clinton.  "She  probably  has  at  least  a 
dozen  books  from  my  personal  library  on 
games,  crafts  and  child  development,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones. 

"She's  committed.  She's  happy  and  the 
children  are  happy.  She  likes  it,  and  to  her 
it's  fun.  That's  what  keeps  her  going.  She 
knows  she's  on  her  way."0 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
ON  AN  ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  CYRUS  VANCE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  a  statement  by  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Kennedy  on  an  Address  by 

Secretary  Vance  to  the  New  York  State 

Bar  Association 

Mr.  President :  On  January  25,  Secretary  of 
State  Cjrrus  Vance  received  the  Annual  Gold 
Medal  award  from  the  New  York  State  Bar.  In 
his  speech  to  the  Bar  Association,  Secretary 
Vance  discussed  the  fundamental  role  that 
law  plays  in  both  domestic  and  international 
society.  His  message  was  the  need  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  of  both  individuals  and  na- 
tions, and  the  contribution  that  respect  for 
legal  principles  could  make  to  this  purpose. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  Just  how 
true  Secretary  Vance's  words  are.  In  Iran, 
"centuries  of  diplomatic  practice  and  one  of 
the  most  basic  tenets  of  international  law 
have  been  violated  by  an  act  of  terrorism."  In 
Afghanistan,  "the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  human  rights  of  the  Afghan 
people"  have  been  trampled  underfoot  by 
Soviet  tanks  and  troops. 

Yet  events  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have 
done  more  than  threaten  American  dlnlo- 
mats  and  Afghan  independence.  They 
threaten  the  law  that  "is  the  practical  guar- 
antor of  the  freedcons  and  Justice  which 
make  the  life  of  an  individual  ...  or  a  na- 
tion .  .  .  wOTth  having." 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Vance's  words  re- 
mind us  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  must  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  human  rights  and  na- 
tional independence  and  must  emphasize  re- 
spect for  individual  and  international  codes 
of  conduct.  I  agree  with  him  that  "the  world 
of  our  ideals  ...  a  better,  more  lawful 
world  ...  Is  the  world  In  which  our  nation's 
Interests  are  most  secure." 

Mr.  President,  I  attach  the  full  text  of  Sec- 
retary Vance's  speech  before  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  by  the  Honorable  Ctbtts  R.  Vance 


Cooke;     your    Honors;     President 
members  of  The  New  York  State 


Judge 
Palermo; 
Bar: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  you 
pay  me  with  this  medal  .  .  .  and  for  your 
friendship.  No  award  could  mean  more  to 
me  than  this  one.  It  comes  from  friends  and 
colleagues  whose  opinion  and  values  I 
cherish.  And  I  am  all  the  more  moved  when 
I  recall  the  distinguished  members  of  our 


profession    who    have    prevloxisly    received 
It. 

Most  of  my  professional  life  has  been 
spent  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
This  bar  has  set  a  high  standard  for  the 
profession  and  for  the  nation. 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

I  will  express  my  gratitude  tonight  by 
giving  you  a  gift  In  return:  a  short  speech. 

I  am  aware  that  what  you  honor  tonight 
is  not  one  individual,  but  a  profession  and 
an  Idea.  The  profession  Is  the  law.  TTie  idea 
Is  a  powerful  one:  that  the  only  fit  ruler 
for  unruly  humanity  Is  the  law. 

Tonight,  as  we  honor  the  law,  our  thoughts 
must  also  be  on  the  somber  and  chal- 
lenging events  of  our  times.  Por  these  are 
times  m  which  both  our  wisdom  and  our 
will  are  being  tested. 

In  Iran,  centuries  of  diplomatic  practice 
and  one  of  the  mcjst  basic  tenets  of  inter- 
national law  have  been  violated  by  an  act 
of  terrorism. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  human  rights  of  the  Afghan 
people  have  been  violated  by  an  act  of  ag- 
gression. 

Both  cases  Involve  a  grave  threat  to  world 
peace.  And,  In  both,  we  must  never  forget 
that  our  hopes  for  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
world  are  at  stake,  as  well. 

The  captivity  in  which  our  colleagues  In 
Tehran  are  held  .  .  .  and  the  captivity  whose 
bonds  the  people  of  Afghanistan  are  fighting 
to  throw  off  .  .  .  underscore  that  central 
point.  Our  det  Icatlon  to  the  law,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Is  not  based  on  idealistic  ab- 
straction. It  is  based  on  our  understanding 
that  law  Is  the  practical  guarantor  of  the 
freedoms  and  Justice  which  make  the  life  of 
an  individual  ...  or  a  nation  .  .  .  worth  hav- 
ing. 

I  say  "an  Individual  or  a  nation"  because 
we  see  again.  In  Afghanistan,  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  nations  is  inseparable  from  tbe 
freedoms  of  individual  human  beings.  When 
Afghanistan  is  overrun  by  Soviet  troops  .  .  . 
when  aggression  takes  place  anywhere  .  . 
the  loss  of  national  sovereignty  Is,  In  real 
terms,  a  loss  of  individual  freedom  for  the 
people  imder  attack.  The  human  rights  of  a 
people  are  Insecure  when  the  military  securi- 
ty of  their  nation  is  imperiled. 

And,  In  the  terms  of  the  aggressor,  an  at- 
tack on  a  foreign  nation  Is  In  the  same  cast 
of  thought  and  conduct  as  the  Internal  exile 
of  an  honest  man  like  Andrei  Sakharov  for 
the  sin  of  speaking  the  truth. 

These  thoughts  go  to  the  philosophical 
basis  of  our  foreign  as  well  as  our  domestic 
policies.  In  the  long  run,  our  security  inter- 
ests and  our  abiding  belief  In  human  rights 
run  hand  in  hand.  In  shaping  our  national 
purposes  we  cannot  separate  our  interests 
and  our  ideals.  The  world  of  our  Ideals  .  .  . 
a  better,  more  lawful  world  ...  is  the  world 
in  which  our  nation's  interests  are  most 
secure. 

So  it  is  In  defense  of  both  .  .  .  our  Immedi- 
ate security  Interests  and  our  devotion  to 
freedom  and  Justice  .  .  .  that  our  nation 
stand  tonight. 

We  stand  prepared  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests  with  whatever  means  are  necessary, 
including  force. 

We  stand  more  united,  I  believe,  than  we 
have  been  for  many  years. 

We  stand  in  confidence  of  our  economic, 
military  and  political  strength,  and  the 
values  on  which  our  nation  was  founded. 

We  stand  not  only  for  those  values.  We 
stand  strengthened  by  them. 

Thank  you.^ 
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THE  IKI  DOLPraN  MASSACRE 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  an  appalling  situation 
in  Japan.  More  than  2.000  dolphins  have 


been  systematically  roimded  up  and 
slaughtered  over  the  past  month  around 
the  island  of  Ikl.  The  killing  is  continu- 
ing. 

I  am  raising  this  issue  today  because 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  the  Hon- 
orable Saburo  Okita,  is  in  Washington 
on  an  official  visit.  I  call  on  Mr.  Okita 
to  inform  his  government  and  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Japan  upon  his  return  that  the 
American  people  find  abhorrent  this  offi- 
cial campaign  to  exterminate  the  dol- 
phins from  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Last  week,  48  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  signed  a  letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Ohira  of  Japan.  In  it 
they  stated  that: 

The  savage  and  cruel  slaughter  of  these 
highly  intelligent  and  social  mammals 
should  not  be  condoned  by  any  civilized  na- 
tion .  .  .  There  are  certainly  more  humane 
means  of  clearing  your  fishing  areas  of  dol- 
phins. Such  cruel  and  Inhumane  treatment 
must  come  to  an  end.  Certainly,  a  nation  as 
dedicated  to  peace  and  the  value  of  human 
life  as  in  Japan,  will  not  continue  to  permit 
the  wholesale  killing  of  highly  Intelligent 
mammals. 

The  sentiment  of  my  colleagues  is  re- 
flected in  the  law  passed  here  in  1972, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
which  grants  protection  to  the  dolphins 
and  whales  and  other  mammals  that  in- 
habit the  sea.  This  landmark  legislation 
recognizes  that  these  extraordinary 
creatures  must  not  be  harvested  without 
restriction  or  until  they  face  extinction. 

I  strongly  urge  Japan  to  adopt  dolphin 
protection  laws  like  those  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  directed  killing  of  dolphins  at  Iki 
and  in  other  coastal  areas  of  Japan,  to- 
taling many  thousands  annually,  must 
be  halted. 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  sie^iihcance  of  the  dolphins, 
and  their  close  cousins  the  whales,  in  the 
web  of  life.  Dr.  Hans  Gruenberger  of  the 
Brain  Anatomy  Institute  in  Switzerland 
has  stated : 

Many  toothed  whales  (including  the  dol- 
phins) have  reached  such  a  degree  of  cen- 
tral nervous  system  differentiation  that, 
cerebrally.  they  are  on  a  par  with  higher 
primates  and  human  beings. 

These  findings  are  echoed  by  American 
neuro-biologist  Dr.  Peter  Morgane  and 
others. 

Jacques  Cousteau  observes  with  sad 
eloquence: 

The  only  creatures  on  E^arth  that  have 
bigger — and  maybe  better — brains  than  hu- 
mans are  the  Cetacea,  the  whales  and  dol- 
phins. Perhaps  they  could  one  day  tell  us 
something  important,  but  it  Is  unlikely  that 
we  will  hear  it.  Because  we  are  coldly,  effi- 
ciently, and  economically  killing  them  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  an  eye- 
witness acount  of  the  Iki  dolphin  massa- 
cre and  other  killing  from  a  West  Coast 
filmmaker,  Hardy  Jones,  one  of  the  cou- 
rageous environmentalists  who  went  to 
Japan  to  expose  the  events  taking  place 
there: 

We  arrived  late  Wednesday  and  went  Into 
Katsumoto  town,  the  scene  of  killing  in  1978 
and  1979  ...  We  called  the  fishermen's  un- 
ion to  ask  for  a  meeting  but  much  to  our 
surprise,  were  bluntly  told  to  leave  Katsu- 
moto town  Immediately.  The  fishermen  had 
captured  800  dolphins  that  very  afternoon. 


They  were  astonished  we  had  shown  up  when 
we  did  and  were  paranoid  about  our  camera 
equipment. 

The  following  morning  I  noticed  what 
looked  like  dolphin  bodies  on  the  beach  at 
Tatsunoshlma  island — the  place  where  the 
dolphins  were  confined  .  .  .  We  approached 
the  area  .  .  .  Fishermen  rushed  along  the 
shore  waving  us  away.  But  instead  of  leaving 
we  circled  around  a  point  of  land  and  went 
ashore.  What  we  saw  was  appalling.  The 
beach  was  Uttered  with  dolphins  that  had 
been  confined  In  nets  In  shallow  water.  Tbe 
outgoing  tide  had  caused  them  to  beach  In 
the  hot  sun.  Many  were  dead.  Others  were 
still  gasping  for  breath,  their  skin  cracking 
from  dehydration. 

Across  the  bay,  fishermen  were  massacring 
dolphins.  As  we  approached  the  killing  area 
the  fishermen  warned  us  away.  They  did  not 
want  cameras  to  record  their  deeds. 

We  walked  in  among  the  fishermen  and 
began  filming  and  photographing  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  dolphins.  Dozens  of  bottle-nosed 
dolphins  were  lying  on  the  beach,  dead  or 
dying.  F'lshermen  were  wading  into  crimson 
water  to  throw  nooses  around  the  taUs  of 
other  dolphins  and  pull  them  ashore  to  be 
killed. 

As  we  worked,  the  fishermen,  of  whom 
there  were  about  60,  would  try  to  dissuade 
us  from  filming.  One  shoved  Howard.  Others 
put  their  hands  over  his  lens.  We  both  con- 
tinued our  work — recording  this  terrible 
tragedy  so  the  world  would  know  what  hap- 
pened at  Iki. 

It  is  still  staggering  to  me  to  realize  that 
If  we  had  not  arrived  in  time  the  entire 
kill  would  have  taken  place  and  never  been 
known  outside  of  the  town  of  Ikl  .  .  .  The 
events  at  Ikl  were  alarming  enough.  E^7en 
more  so  Is  the  fact  that  Japan  appears  to 
be  preparing  for  a  messave  exploitation  of 
the  dolphin  and  pilot  whale  population  for 
food. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely  dis- 
tressing situation.  I  repeat  my  request 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  end  this 
killing.  The  importance  to  Japan  of  food 
from  the  sea  is  well  recognized.  However, 
the  American  public  is  outraged  by  the 
deliberate  killing  of  dolphins  and  by  the 
installation  of  a  "dolphin  processor" 
costing  more  than  $100,000  which  grinds 
up  the  dolphins  for  pig  feed  and  fertil- 
izer. 

I  urge  that  serious  scientific  analysis 
be  made  of  these  dolphin's  food  prefer- 
ences or  of  effective  methods  of  warning 
them  away  from  Iki  fishing  grounds. 

I  urge  that  the  Honorable  Saburo 
Okita  inform  his  government  upon  his 
return  that  its  current  practices  are  re- 
jected by  the  American  public  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  hope  Japan  will 
reconsider  its  policies  on  dolphins  and 
whales.* 


ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  vio- 
lent, tragic  death  of  Allard  Lowenstein 
left  thousands  of  his  friends  across  the 
country  traumatized  at  one  of  the  most 
senseless  deaths  in  recent  experience. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  considered  Al 
Lowenstein  a  friend.  We  were  allies  in 
our  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
friends  over  more  than  a  decade. 

Words  are  very  often  insufficient  to 
state  one's  feelings  at  times  like  these, 
but  in  expressing  my  own,  I  would  like 
to  rely  on  a  remarkable  piece  of  journal- 
ism that  appeared  in  Wednesday's  edi- 
tions of  the  Washington  Post.  I  am  re- 


ferring to  Dave  Broder's  sensitive  column 
oa  bis  own  friendship  with  Al  Lowen- 
stein. It  speaks  volumes. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Broder's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Vintage  Lowkmstkim 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  what  proved  to  be  his  last  battle,  as  In 
so  many  of  his  earlier  fights,  AUard  K.  Low- 
enstein came  up  with  a  line  that  was  so  right, 
80  funny  and  so  barbed  that  you  Just  savored 
it. 

Representing  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  In  a 
surrogates'  debate  in  Bangor,  Maine,  Just  be- 
fore the  February  caucuses,  he  was  talking 
about  the  folly  In  the  war  fever  the  Carter 
administration  was  whipping  up  about  the 
Persian  Gulf,  about  the  ridiculous  spectacle 
of  national  security  adviser  Zbignlew  Brxe- 
zlnskl  rushing  over  to  the  Pakistan -Afghan 
border  and  waving  an  automatic  rlfie  melo- 
dramatically toward  the  Soviet  Invaders. 

"I  expected  any  minute,"  Lowenstein  Jibed, 
"to  hear  him  shout,  'Ich  bin  eln  Khyber 
Passer.' " 

I  complimented  him  on  the  line  when  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  a  similar  debate 
In  New  Hampshire  and,  looking  a  bit  pleased 
with  It  himself,  he  introduced  his  young  son, 
who  was  out  campaigning  with  him  that 
evening. 

I  saw  him  again,  for  the  last  time,  on  tele- 
vision in  Florida,  talking  to  the  Jews  in  Mi- 
ami, telling  them  they  should  reject  Carter, 
not  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  the  snafu  on 
the  U.N.  resolution,  but  because  his  social 
and  economic  policies  contradicted  the  val- 
ues for  which  they  had  stood  for  years. 

That,  too,  was  vintage  Lowenstein.  motivat- 
ing people  to  act.  but  insisting  that  they  base 
their  action  on  the  broadest  context  of  prin- 
ciple and.  yes,  moraUty — ^not  on  narrow  self- 
interest. 

That  is  how  I  first  remember  him,  more 
than  30  years  ago,  the  strange.  Intense  youth 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  who 
came  to  the  TInlversity  of  Chicago  to  drum 
up  Interest  in  a  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, whose  purpose,  he  insisted,  would  not 
be  merely  the  protection  of  student  rights, 
but  the  struggle  for  racial  and  economic  Jus- 
tice in  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Ours  was  a  campus  fuU  of  activists,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  quite  the  demonic  in- 
tensity, the  24-hour-a-day  purposefulness  of 
this  visitor.  The  girl  I  then  dated  and  later 
married  succvimbed,  and  went  off  with  Low- 
enstein to  a  convention  in  Ann  Arbor,  con- 
vinced she  was  about  to  save  the  world. 

Up  in  Maine,  six  weeks  ago.  I  met  another 
young  woman  who,  quite  starry-eyed,  dU- 
closed  that  she  had  spent  the  previous  week- 
end driving  Lowenstein  on  his  ceaseless 
round  of  meetings.  I  thought — but  did  not 
say — "He's  bewitched  you.  Just  as  surely  as 
he  bewitched  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother." 

That  quality  in  Lowenstein  was  a  bit 
vexatious  to  those  of  us  contemporaries  who 
lacked  his  capacity  for  perpetual  rejuvena- 
tion. To  a  greater  extent  than  any  public 
man  I  have  ever  known,  Lowenstein  was  con- 
stantly and  Inseparably  linked  to  the  yo\mg 
people  of  this  society,  drawing  his  energy 
from  them  and  giving  them  back  Inspiration 
and  direction.  Prom  his  NSA  days,  to  the 
civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements,  to  the 
dump-Johnson  campaign,  and  until  the 
moment  of  his  death,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  he  brought  more  young  people  into 
American  politics  than  any  other  individual 
of  our  times. 

HU  opinions  and  attitudes  were  often  as 
outrageous  as  his  habit  of  scheduling  a  mid- 
night appointment— then  arriving  four  hours 
late  and  pounding  indignantly  on  your  door 
if  you  had  fallen  asleep. 
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Pauline  H.  Baker) 
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painted  on  the  ramshackle  wooden  trucks, 
owned  mostly  by  women,  that  provide  Ni- 
geria's chief  means  of  mass  transportation. 
One  of  the  favorites:  "No  condition  Is  per- 
manent," a  suitable  motto  for  a  people  that 
has  experienced  the  heights  of  optimism  and 
the  depths  of  despair  over  two  turbulent  dec- 
ades. 

When  sub-Sahara  Africa's  richest  and  most 
populous  state  achieved  Its  independence 
from  Great  Britain  on  October  1,  1950,  it 
was  widely  hailed  as  a  "showcase  of  democ- 
racy" with  a  bright  economic  future.  The 
"Hmes  of  London  waxed  euphoric: 

Rarely,  if  ever,  can  the  relationship  of 
master  and  servant  have  been  transformed 
Into  partnership  with  so  much  understand- 
ing, sincerity,  and  himilllty;  rarely,  in  the 
evanescent  world  of  politics  and  diplomacy, 
has  one  left  so  profound  an  emotion  as  at 
those  moments  when,  at  midnight  on  Fri- 
day, the  Union  Jack  fell  from  the  masthead 
at  Lagos  race  course  to  be  replaced  for  the 
first  time  by  the  green  and  white  flag  of 
Nigeria. 

The  applause  died  down  with  the  collapse 
of  the  first  civilian  government  in  1966.  For 
the  next  decade  and  a  half,  Nigerians  stag- 
gered from  one  political  nightmare  to  an- 
other coup  d'etats,  assassinations,  tribal  po- 
groms, secession,  and  civil  war. 

Yet,  the  nation  described  by  one  of  its  ar- 
chitects. Chief  Obafeml  Awolowo,  as  "a  mere 
geographical  expression,"  has  somehow  held 
together.  With  the  return  to  civilian  rule  in 
October  1979,  Nigeria  seems  once  again  ready 
to  try  to  fulfill  Its  early  promise.  The  out- 
going head  of  state,  Lt.  Oen.  Olusegun  Obas- 
anjo,  whose  ambition,  unusual  among  his 
peers,  was  to  relinquish  the  Army's  monopoly 
on  power  to  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment, told  his  people  last  siunmer:  "Let  our 
past  experience  enrich  and  enlighten  our  fu- 
ture. We  cannot  afford  to  disappoint  Nige- 
ria. Africa,  and  the  world." 

Nigeria  represents  the  classic  African  polit- 
ical dilemma  writ  large :  how  to  create  unity 
out  of  a  mosaic  of  conflicting  cultural  lega- 
cies. The  country's  80  million  people  speak 
some  250  languages  or  dialects;  it  is  the  most 
linguistically  diverse  state  on  the  continent. 
There  are  divisive  religious  heritages — Islam 
and  Christianity,  as  well  as  various  African 
faiths — and  competing  traditions  of  govern- 
ment (emirates,  monarchies,  and  village 
councils) .  with  representative  democracy  a 
latecomer. 

The  origins  of  most  of  Nigeria's  peoples  re- 
main obscure.  The  Nok  agricultural  society 
flourished  2,000  years  ago  near  the  present- 
day  city  of  Jos;  its  striking  terra  cotta  sculp- 
ture represents  the  earliest  contribution  to 
Nigeria's  rich  artistic  heritage. 

Dtirlng  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  A.D., 
scholars  believe,  in  the  first  of  several  Inva- 
sions by  Arab  nomads,  rugged  Berber  tribes- 
men from  North  Africa  swept  into  the  semi- 
desert  and  savanna  regions  of  northern  Ni- 
geria. (The  ancestors  of  Nigeria's  Muslim 
Hausa  tribe,  the  largest  In  the  country,  prob- 
ably migrated  from  what  Is  now  Chad.)  The 
caravan  trade  with  Tripoli  and  Egypt  was 
brisk,  and  Nigerian  Muslims  exchanged  local 
cloth  and  skins  for  Europeans  textiles, 
metals,  and  glass.  Government  in  the  north 
was  based  on  Koranic  law.  and  the  region's 
numerous  emirates  from  time  to  time  coa- 
lesced Into  empires.  The  last  of  these  was  the 
great  19th-century  Pulanl  domain,  centered 
around  the  powerful  Sultan  of  Sokoto  In 
northwest  Nigeria. 

TBE  BUtyr  COAST 

The  history  of  the  non-Muslim  peoples  of 
the  southern  rain  forest  and  coastal  swamps 
is  also  murky.  The  Yoruba  states  of  Ife  and 
Oyo  and  the  Kingdom  of  Benin  were  once  the 
most  powerful  societies  in  the  area,  but  there 
were  many  other  tribes,  including  the  Ibo, 
Iblblo,  Eflk,  IJaw,  and  Tlv.  These  self-suffl- 
clent  communities  of  farmers  and  hunters 


were  variously  led  by  chiefs  with  limited  au- 
thority or  councils  of  elders. 

For  more  than  a  millennixim,  then,  what  is 
now  Nigeria  has  been  like  a  divided  cell,  its 
peoples  grouped  into  two  broad  cultural  clus- 
ters, Muslim  and  non-Muslim.  Arab  and 
Negro,  with  the  clusters  themselves  divided 
and  sutKUvided.  This  is  the  central  fact  in  the 
country's  political  history. 

The  first  white  men  arrived  in  Nigeria  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1472-73.  when  Portuguese 
seafarers,  from  bases  In  Senegal  and  Sierra 
Leone,  ventured  into  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
Initially,  the  Portuguese  sought  gold  and 
peppers,  but  by  1500,  they  were  Interested  in 
a  single  resource:  human  beings.  Feuding 
tribes  were  happy  to  oblige.  The  Kingdom  of 
Benin,  wrote  Portuguese  explorer  Duarte 
Pacheco  Perelra  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, "is  usually  at  war  with  its  neighbors, 
and  takes  many  captives,  whom  we  buy  at  12 
or  15  brass  bracelets  each." 

For  350  years,  trade  in  Nigeria  meant  slave 
trade,  and  by  the  18th  century,  some  20,000 
Nigerians  were  being  shipped  each  year  to 
plantation  owners  in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies, 
and  North  America.  The  area  around  Lagos 
became  known  as  the  "Slave  Coast,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  "Gold  Coast"  (Ghana) 
and  the  "Ivory  Coast"  (which  has  retained 
its  name). 

Europe's  Christian  powers  contended  bit- 
terly for  control  of  this  appallingly  lucrative 
traffic.  Bit  by  bit,  Dutch,  French,  and  British 
entrepreneurs  chipped  away  at  the  Portu- 
guese monopwly.  By  the  early  17008,  France 
and  Britain  had  cornered  the  market;  Liver- 
pool and  Bristol  grew  fat  on  the  proceeds.  In 
1807,  however,  in  the  face  of  mounting  abo- 
litionist pressures  and  changing  economic 
conditions,  Britain  declared  the  slave  trade 
illegal.  By  the  mid-1840s,  "legitimate"  trade 
in  Ivory,  gold,  kola  nuts,  and  palm  oil  (a  lub- 
ricant widely  used  In  England's  new  fac- 
tories) had  replaced  human  cargo. 

INDIBECT  RULE 

When  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1886  divided 
Africa  into  German,  French,  and  British 
"spheres  of  Influence."  a  London-backed  firm, 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  was  effectively 
granted  exclusive  trading  rights  in  the  Niger 
basin.  The  company  set  up  Its  own  military 
force,  exercised  judicial  authority,  collected 
taxes,  and  stamped  out  pockets  of  slave  trad- 
ing. In  short.  It  exercised  virtually  all  the 
powers  of  an  independent  state. 

Meanwhile,  an  assortment  of  plucky  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Anglican,  and  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries penetrated  deep  Into  the  Interior. 
They  braved  a  torrid  climate  and  deadly  ma- 
laria to  promote  "the  Bible  and  the  plough" 
In  an  area  of  the  tropics  reputed  to  be  a 
"white  man's  grave."  Their  efforts  opened  up 
the  hinterland.  "It  certainly  is  an  Inspira- 
tion," wrote  Henry  Doblnson,  Archdeacon  of 
the  Niger,  In  1894.  "In  this  rather  forlorn  and 
desolate  land,  to  see  in  every  river  and  settle- 
ment the  brave  old  Union  Jack  floating  in 
the  breeze.  Our  countrymen  are  wonderfully 
energetic  and  pushing." 

The  British  Government  formally  took 
over  the  Royal  Niger  Company's  territory  In 
1900,  then  rushed  to  claim,  by  gun  and 
treaty,  as  much  additional  ground  as  possible 
before  the  French  (to  the  north  and  west) 
and  Germans  (to  the  east)  could  take  It.  In 
their  Whitehall  offices,  the  British  drew  fron- 
tiers that  Ignored  natural  barriers  and  tribal 
boundaries,  and  Installed  Sir  Frederick  Lu- 
gard  as  the  first  High  Commissioner  of  "Ni- 
geria."' 
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»The  name  "Nigeria"  was  suggested  by 
Lugard's  wife.  Flora  Shaw,  colonial  editor  of 
The  Times,  in  a  letter  to  that  newspaper  in 
1897.  It  won  out  over  "Niger  Sudan,"  "Ne- 
gretla."  and  "Goldesia,"  the  latter  In  honor 
of  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldle,  who  secured 
the  Niger  Basin  for  Britain  during  the 
European  "Scramble  for  Africa." 


Lugard  was  the  archetypal  colonial  admin- 
istrator. He  was  quick  to  assure  local  tribes, 
particularly  in  the  north,  that  British  rule 
would  bring  little  noticeable  cliange  In  their 
way  of  life.  Thus,  In  1903,  he  pledged  to  the 
Sokoto  Council  of  Notables  that  he  would  be 
guided  by  "the  usual  laws  of  succession  .  .  - 
emirs  and  chiefs  .  .  .  will  rule  over  the  people 
as  of  old  time." 

Lugard,  in  effect,  was  making  a  virtue  out 
of  a  necessity.  Rebellion  was  never  a  serious 
threat;  as  Hillalre  Belloc  once  wrote,  "What- 
ever happens  we  have  got/The  Maxim  gun 
and  they  have  not."  But  daily  administra- 
tion— tax  collecting,  maintaining  courts,  and 
the  petty  details  Involved  In  governing  15 
mUllon  people  spread  over  360,000  square 
miles — was  another  story.  Hence  the  policy 
of  "indirect  rule,"  similar  to  the  system  the 
British  adopted  In  India  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa. 

On  balance,  Lugard's  approach  worked 
smoothly  In  the  north,  where  the  populace 
was  accustomed  to  obeying  authoritarian 
emirs.  Lugard  used  the  Muslim  administra- 
tive system  (and  the  Muslim  administrators) 
for  ofiBclal  purposes.  Tactfully,  he  decided  not 
to  interfere  with  Islam  and  discouraged 
Christian  missionaries  from  proselytizing  In 
Muslim  strongholds.  While  It  eased  the  pain 
of  conquest,  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  pol- 
icy was  to  isolate  the  north  from  European 
education  for  half  a  century. 

PEACE  AND  PROnr 

In  the  south  and  other  non -Muslim  areas. 
Indirect  rule  was  a  disaster.  Wrongly  assum- 
ing that  the  Muslim  administrative  system 
had  Its  parallels  In  the  rest  of  Nigeria,  the 
British  equated  local  chiefs  with  emirs  and 
used  them  as  tax  collectors,  often  in  areas 
whose  Inhabitants  had  never  paid  taxes — to 
anyone — t>efore.  In  the  southeast,  where 
there  were  no  chiefs,  the  British  appointed 
local  notables  as  "warrant  chiefs."  The  sys- 
tem was  unpopular.  Anti-tax  riots  were  com- 
monplace. In  the  long  run,  Lugard's  policy 
cataljrzed  antt-colonlal  sentiment  in  the 
south,  sowing  the  seeds  of  nationalist  fervor 
that  would  eventually  lead  to  an  Independ- 
ent Nigeria. 

What  exactly  were  Great  Britain's  inter- 
ests In  Nigeria?  Whitehall's  injunctions  to  its 
colonial  governors — ^in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East — were  generally  two:  Keep  the 
peace,  and  turn  a  proflt.  Nleerla.  the  richest 
of  Britain's  African  possessions,  responded 
handsomely.  By  1920,  London's  total  imnort- 
exDort  trade  with  the  colony  reached  (43 
million;  revenues  to  the  Crown  topped  813 
million.  Colonialism  was  not  a  charitable 
exercise. 

Yet.  there  were  positive  slde-effecta.  as  far 
as  the  Nigerian  people  were  concerned.  Com- 
merce required  good  transportation;  high- 
ways and  railroads  began  to  link  major 
towns.  Because  the  colonial  administrators 
needed  teachers,  doctors,  clerks,  and  lawyers, 
thousands  of  Nigerians,  particularly  south- 
erners, received  proper  British  educations. 
English  became  the  official  language;  for  the 
first  time,  Nigerians  had  a  common  means 
of  discourse. 

A  sophisticated  native  elite  developed.  Men 
like  Nnamdi  Azlklwe  ("Zlk"),  the  American- 
educated  Ibo  journalist  who  became  Inde- 
pendent Nleeria's  first  President,  and  Oba- 
feml Awolowo.  a  British -trained  Yoruba  law- 
yer, returned  from  abroad  with  radical  Ideas 
and  visions  of  freedom  from  colonial  rule. 
Such  people  were  hardly  representative  of 
the  great  mass  of  rural  Nieerlans.  But  as 
Awolowo  out  it :  "It  must  be  realised,  for  now 
and  for  all  time,  that  the  articulate  minority 
are  destined  to  run  the  country." 

Self-government  came  to  Nleerla  In  stages. 
During  the  early  19208.  to  accommodate  the 
first  stlrrlnes  of  nationalist  sentiment,  the 
British  began  allowing  a  few  members  of  the 
black  elite  to  serve  on  local  governing  bodies. 


The  election  in  1922  of  three  Africans  to  the 
Nigerian  Legislative  Council,  for  example, 
provided  the  first  voice  In  government  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Lagos  (males  with  an  annual 
income  of  $240  or  more  were  entitled  to 
vote).  Such  advances  were  mostly  symbolic. 
By  and  large,  the  early  history  of  Nigerian 
nationalism  is  the  story  of  a  black  urban 
elite  pressing  for  limited  reforms  through 
shortlived  native  political  parties  and  fire- 
brand newspapers. 

World  War  U  changed  aU  that.  Within  the 
British  government  attitudes  toward  colo- 
nialism softened.  Indeed,  as  most  bard- 
headed  politicians  in  London  realizecL  the 
Empire's  post-war  days  were  numljered,  if 
not  for  reasons  of  Justice,  then  for  sheer 
expediency  as  anti-colonialism  accelerated. 

THE  "JEWS  or  ATRICA" 

Beginning  in  1946,  the  British  experi- 
mented with  various  constitutional  formulas 
to  pave  the  way  for  self-government.  De- 
colonization was  not  strictly  a  British  affair. 
Indeed,  in  retrospect,  probably  too  much 
weight  was  given  to  competing  Nigerian 
leaders  seeking  narrow  political  ends,  not 
enough  to  building  real  foundations  for  na- 
tional unity. 

By  the  end  of  colonial  rule,  there  were 
three  distinct  administrative  regions — ^the 
North,  West,  and  East.  Each  gave  rise  to  a 
major  political  party  dominated  by  a  single 
trll)e.2  Led  by  ardent  nationalists  like  Awo- 
lowo and  "Zlk"  in  the  West  and  East,  and  by 
the  conservative  religious  leader.  Sir  Ahmadu 
Bello.  in  the  North,  these  parties  struggled 
for  regional  prerogatives.  The  tug-of-war 
produced,  in  essence,  a  tripartite  federal 
system,  ratified  in  1954  by  the  last  of  the 
colonial  constitutions.  But  "balance"  proved 
elusive.  Because  parliamentary  districts  were 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  population,  the  huge 
Northern  Region  had  twice  as  many  seats  In 
the  central  legislature  as  the  otber  two 
regions  combined. 

Thus,  when  Nigeria  was  granted  independ- 
ence in  1960,  its  internal  power  structure 
viras  skewed  in  favor  of  the  least  developed 
and  most  Insular  part  of  the  country.  A  Mus- 
lim northerner,  Abubakar  Tafewa  Balewa, 
became  the  country's  first  Prime  Minister. 
And  for  the  first  six  years  after  Independence, 
the  North  maintained  an  Iron  grip  on 
Nigeria's  political  life. 

Educationally  and  economically,  however, 
by  1960  the  Ibos  of  the  east — geographically 
moibUe,  receptive  to  change — had  pushed 
ahead  of  the  other  groups.  Whereas  50  years 
earlier,  owing  to  their  fragmented,  viUage- 
based  society,  they  hardly  considered  them- 
selves a  coherent  "people,"  great  economic 
strides  had  reinforced  their  tribal  Identity. 
As  the  Ibo  elder  statesman,  Nnamdi  Azlklwe, 
put  it  years  before:  "It  would  appear  that  the 
God  of  Africa  has  created  the  Ibo  nation  to 
lead  the  children  of  Africa  from  the  bondage 
of  ages." 

All  over  Nigeria,  Hjos  filled  urban  jobs  at 
every  level  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  as  laborers  and  domestic  servants, 
as  bureaucrats,  corporate  managers,  and 
technicians.  Two-thirds  of  the  senior  Jobs  In 
the  Nigerian  Railway  Corporation  were  held 
by  Ilx)s.  Three-quarters  of  Nigeria's  diplo- 
mats came  from  the  Eastern  Region.  So  did 
almost  half  of  the  4.500  students  graduating 
from  Nigerian  universities  In  1966.  The  Ibos 
became  known  as  the  "Jews  of  Africa,"  de- 
spised— and  envied — for  their  achievements 
and  acquisitiveness.  Inevitably,  ethnic  ten- 
sions mounted.  OcMnpetition  for  political  of- 
fices and  job  promotions  routinely  degen- 


»The  Northern  Peoples'  Congress  (Haiisa- 
Pulanl)  in  the  North;  the  National  Council 
of  Nigerian  Citizens  (Ibo)  in  the  East;  and 
the  Action  Group  (Yoruba)  in  the  West. 


erated     into    tribal    rivalry.    NlgerU    wm 
smoldering. 

MumrT 

On  January  16,  1966,  foUowing  contro- 
versies over  rigged  national  and  regional 
elections,  a  military  coup  toppled  Prime 
Minister  Balewa's  civlliiin  government. 
Balewa,  his  finance  minister,  and  the  pre- 
miers of  the  Northern  and  Western  regions 
were  killed.  The  mutiny,  led  by  five  Ibo 
officers,  was  quickly  suppressed  by  federal 
troops,  but  a  military  government  was  formed 
by  Major  General  J.T.U.  Ironsl,  the  head  of 
the  Nigerian  Army — and  an  Ibo.  Ironsl.  well 
respected  though  sometimes  maladroit  at 
fitting  actions  to  his  good  Intentions,  swiftly 
suq>ended  the  constitution,  consolidated  the 
regions,  and  attempted  to  Impose  unity  by 
decree. 

The  Ibo  junta  insisted  that  there  was  no 
ethnic  l>asis  to  the  regime.  But  the  military 
takeover  was  predictably  seen  by  most 
Nigerians,  especially  northern  Muslims,  as 
an  Ibo  putsch.  In  a  country  that  thrived  on 
rumor,  horror  stories  abounded.  According 
to  one.  the  Ibos  were  fiaunting  photographs 
of  the  coup  leaders  proudly  displaying  the 
corpse  of  Sir  Ahmadu  Bello.  murdered 
premier  of  the  Northern  Region;  atop  each 
picture  (so  the  rumor  went)  was  a  crowing 
rooster,  symbol  of  the  Ibo  political  party. 
Riots  rocked  northern  cities.  Around  the 
country,  armed  thugs  hunted  down  local 
Ibo  residents.  Thousands  of  Innocent  people 
were  massacred,  and  over  1  million  Ibos  were 
lielleved  to  have  fied  back  to  their  homes  in 
the  east. 

NO    VICTORS.    NO    VANQTHSHEO 

In  the  middle  of  all  this,  a  detachment 
Of  Muslim  soldiers  heard  unconfirmed  reports 
that  General  Ironsl  had  drawn  up  a  "hit 
list"  of  northern  offlcers.  The  Muslims  de- 
cided to  strike  first.  In  the  early  morning 
hours  of  July  29,  1966,  they  found  Ironsl 
at  the  home  of  the  military  governor  in 
Ibadan,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Region. 
The  two  men  were  taken  to  a  remote  forest 
outside  of  the  city,  stripped,  "Interrogated," 
and  shot. 

As  the  next  Supreme  Commander,  the 
Army  chose  31-year-old  Lt.  Col.  Yakubu 
Gowon.  a  compromise  candidate.  Oowon. 
then  the  Army  chief  of  staff,  was  a  Sand- 
hurst alumnus,  a  Christian,  and  a  north- 
erner, though  from  a  minority  (i.e.,  non- 
Hausa-Fulanl)  tribe.  He  kept  bis  job  for 
nine  years. 

Gowon  Immediately  faced  civil  war.  The 
military  governor  of  the  Ibo-domlnated  East- 
ern Region,  Lt.  Col.  Odumegwu  OJukwu,  re- 
fused to  back  the  new  regime,  demanded 
"autonomy"  for  his  territory,  and  finally 
called  for  outright  secession.  Arrogant,  intel- 
ligent, and  wealthy,  Ojukwu  had  once  told 
Oxford  classmates  that  he  would  be  "King 
of  Nigeria";  he  proclaimed  the  Republic  of 
Biafra  in  May  1967. 

The  Ibos  were  euphoric.  With  one-quarter 
of  the  country's  population  and  one-twelfth 
of  Its  territory,  Biafra  was  the  richest  and 
most  developed  region  in  Nigeria,  crisscrossed 
by  railroads  and  serviced  by  three  laree  air- 
ports. Within  Its  boundaries:  the  bustling 
oil  rigs  near  Port  Harcourt  In  the  mangrove 
swamps  of  the  Niger  delta.  Moreover,  Ojukwu 
had  about  half  of  the  Nigerian  Army  on  his 
side,  and  most  of  the  Junior  offlcers.  He 
scored  some  Impressive  early  victories,  at  one 
point  even  threatening  Laeoe. 

With  only  6,000  men,  no  tanks,  no  war- 
ships, and  no  combat  aircraft,  Oowon  started 
at  a  disadvantage.  Then  came  transfusions 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Great  Britain, 
artillery  and  M'G  fighters  (reportedly  with 
Egyptian  and  East  German  pilots)  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Army  mushroomed  to 
250,000.  Time  was  on  the  federal  side. 
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of  five  elections  to  fill  state  and  national  of- 
fices. "Never  in  the  history  of  Africa."  com- 
mented the  magazine  West  Africa  when  it 
was  all  over,  "have  so  many  people  been  con- 
sulted so  thoroughly  about  how  they  wished 
to  be  governed." 

A  casual  observer  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  Nigeria  is  merely  back  where 
it  started  In  1960.  The  new  President,  Hausa- 
Fulani  nobleman  Alhaji  Shehu  Shagarl,  is 
a  northerner,  as  was  Nigeria's  first  Prime 
Minister.  Abubakar  Balewa.  whom  he  resem- 
bles. The  election  breakdowns  show  that 
tribal  loyalties  remain  a  powerful,  even  deci- 
sive, political  force. 

Yet  Nigeria's  political  prospects  may  be 
brighter  than  would  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  new  l9-8tate  federal  system  better  re- 
flects the  country's  cultural  pluralism  and 
effectively  carves  up  the  old  Hausa-Fulanl. 
Ibo,  and  Yoruba  strongholds.  Moreover,  the 
new  constitution  seeks  to  ensure  that  elec- 
tions are  truly  "national"  in  character;  to  be 
elected  President,  a  candidate  must  receive 
not  only  one-third  of  the  popular  vote  but 
also  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  vote  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  states.  (In  the  1979  elections, 
for  example,  Shagari  needed  critical  support 
in  the  east,  beyond  his  central  base  in  the 
north.)  Finally,  the  new  constitution  pro- 
vides for  effective  checks  and  balances.  Sha- 
gari's  party  holds  only  38  seats  in  the  95- 
member  Senate  and  168  seats  In  the  449- 
member  House.  It  Is  therefore  obliged  to 
wheel  and  deal. 

Political  reforms  alone,  of  course,  cannot 
guarantee  national  cohesion.  In  a  country 
where  leaders  are  as  Important  as  institu- 
tions, the  real  test  is  whether  Shagari  and 
his  successors  can  actually  govern  this  com- 
plex society — enriched  by  oil,  affiicted  by  in- 
flation, corruption,  and  poverty,  and  frac- 
tured by  special  interests. 

Most  Nigerians,  publicly  proud,  privately 
pessimistic,  seem  determined  to  make  the 
democratic  experiment  work.  As  the  most 
populous  state  south  of  the  Sahara.  Nigeria 
is  one  of  black  Africa's  natural  leaders,  a 
maverick  member  of  OPEC,  a  commanding 
voice  in  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
What  happens  Inside  the  country,  therefore, 
has  a  certain  importance  to  the  outside 
world.  Brave  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Nigerians;  grave  risks  remaln.9 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago,  on  March  15,  1977,  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky  was  arrested  by  the  Soviet  KGB 
and  put  on  trial  15  months  later.  His 
crime  was  nothing  less  than  standing  up 
against  the  tjrranny  of  the  Soviet 
Union — demanding  from  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities the  inalienable  right  of  free 
speech  and  to  leave  the  country.  For 
years  before  his  arrest,  Anatoly  was  the 
victim  of  intimidation  and  harassment. 
But  he  courageously  persisted  in  his  ef- 
forts to  speak  out.  I  note  that  Anatoly 
was  the  main  spokesman  in  a  British 
television  documentary,  in  which  he 
boldly  described  his  constant  fear  of  ca- 
pricious Soviet  justice.  Anatoly  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  in  Moscow.  In  short,  Anatoly 
dared  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

And,  in  an  almost  predictable  reaction, 
the  Soviet  authorities  arrested  Anatoly 
and  later  sentenced  him  to  13  years  in  a 


labor  camp.  The  charge  on  which  he  was 
convicted — working  for  the  CIA — has 
never  been  documented  with  even  a  shred 
of  evidence.  It  is  obvious  that  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  silenced  because  be 
spoke  too  loudly. 

And  yet,  Anatoly's  ordeal  has  been 
compotmded  in  prison.  His  health  has 
deteriorated,  he  has  been  denied  visits 
from  family  members,  and  an  appeal 
cannot  even  be  launched  on  his  behalf. 
And  so,  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  release  Anatoly  Shcharansky  from 
prison. 

We  must  be  firm  that  when  we  enter 
into  a  comprehensive  international 
agreement,  we  must  expect  compli- 
ance with  all  the  provisions,  not  just 
those  provisions  that  suit  Russian  con- 
venience. The  Helsinki  accord  is  just 
such  an  agreement.  And  in  that 
agreement  are  explicit  commitments 
undertaken  by  the  signatory  states  to 
ease  the  restrictions  on  travel  and 
emigration  of  citizens.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  not  to  vio- 
late this  agreement.  I  implore  them, 
to  facilitate  the  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  I  call  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  world  to  help  secure  the  freedom  for 
th's  one  indivdiual  who  has  so  cour- 
ageously stood  up  for  others.  My  hand 
goes  out  to  Anatoly's  family,  especially 
his  mother,  Ida  Milgrom,  and  his  wife, 
Avltal.  The  following  are  the  eloquent 
words  spoken  by  Anatoly  at  the  closing 
of  his  trial  in  July  1978 : 

In  March  and  April,  1977,  during  the  pre- 
liminary interrogations,  those  conducting  the 
investigation  warned  me  that  in  view  of  the 
position  taken  by  me  during  the  investiga- 
tion, the  one  which  I  have  maintained  during 
tl^e  course  of  this  trial,  I  will  be  likely  to  be 
given  the  death  sentence  or.  as  a  minimum. 
IS  years  of  confinement.  I  was  told  that  if 
I  agreed  to  collaborate  with  the  KGB  in  order 
to  destroy  the  Jewish  emigration  movement, 
then  I  will  be  given  a  short  sentence,  quick 
release  and  even  the  possibility  of  joining  my 
wife. 

Five  years  ago,  I  applied  for  a  visa  to 
Israel,  but  now  I  am  further  than  ever  away 
from  the  attainment  of  my  dream.  It  might 
appear  that  I  must  have  regrets  about  what 
has  happened.  But  this  is  not  so.  I  am  happy. 
I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  honestly,  in 
peace  with  my  conscience,  and  have  never 
betrayed  my  soul,  even  when  I  was  threat- 
ened with  death.  I  am  happy  that  I  have 
helped  people.  I  am  proud  to  have  known 
and  to  have  worked  with  such  honorable, 
brave  people  as  Sakharov,  Orlov,  Glnzburg — 
they  who  are  continuing  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  Russian  intellectuals.  I  am  happy  that 
I  can  be  a  witness  to  the  redemption  of  the 
Jews  In  the  USSR.  These  absurd  accusations 
against  me  and  against  the  whole  Jewish 
emigration  movement  will  not  hinder  the 
liberation  of  my  people.  My  dear  ones  and 
friends  know  how  I  wanted  to  exchange 
activity  In  the  emigration  movement  for  a 
life  with  my  wife,  Avltal,  in  Israel. 

For  more  than  2000  years  the  Jewish  people, 
my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But  wherever 
they  are.  wherever  Jews  are  found,  each  year 
they  have  repeated :  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem." 
Now,  when  I  am  further  than  ever  from  my 
p>eople,  from  Avltal,  facing  many  arduous 
years  of  imprisonment,  I  say,  turning  to  my 
people,  my  Avltal:  Next  year  In  Jerusalwn! 
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And  I  turn  to  you,  the  court,  who  were 
required  to  confirm  a  predetermined  sen- 
tence:  to  you  I  have  nothing  to  say.# 


PROPOSED  WATERCRAFT  RESTRIC- 
TIONS WOULX)  BRING  ECONOMIC 
RUIN  TO  CERTAIN  INDUSTRIES 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  the  Department  of  Energy 
proposed  recreational  watercraft  restric- 
tions as  part  of  their  standby  Federal 
emergency  energy  conservation  plan. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  own  esti- 
mates indicate  that  watercraft  restric- 
tions would  reduce  demand  for  motor 
fuel  by  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  a  1-day — Sunday  only — restric- 
tion, and  by  about  1  percent  for  a  2- 
day— Saturday  and  Sunday— restriction. 

Yet,  the  restrictions  would  likely  mean 
economic  ruin  to  the  water  oriented  com- 
mercial recreation  and  tourism  indus- 
tries which  are  so  important  to  many 
States  like  my  own  State  of  Kentucky. 
Ftirther,  the  damage  can  be  expected  to 
extend  far  beyond  boat  sales,  marinas, 
and  docks  to  affect  every  business  in 
these  water  resort  areas. 

Section  213  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1979  wisely  provides  that  any 
conservation  plan  must  be  designed  "so 
as  not  to  impose  an  unreasonably  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden  of  re- 
strictions on  energy  use  on  any  specific 
class  of  industry,  business,  or  commer- 
cial enterprise,  or  any  individual  seg- 
ment thereof."  This  proposal,  which  sin- 
gles out  recreational  boating  for  partic- 
ularly harsh  treatment,  violates  that 
provision,  and  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  concerns  of  the  tourism  industry 
in  Kentucky  over  these  proposed  regula- 
tions were  very  eloquently  and  convinc- 
ingly expressed  by  Dr.  Allan  J.  Worms, 
a  recreation  and  tourism  specialist  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  hearings  in  Washington 
last  week.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Worms'  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  by  Aixan  J.  Wosms 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  Is  Allan  Worms. 
I  am  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  have  been  asked,  as  a  rec- 
reation and  tourism  specialist,  to  represent 
the  concerns  of  the  Kentucky  Tourism  and 
Hospitality  Federation  regarding  the  Stand- 
by Federal  Emergency  Conservation  Plan 
with  special  reference  to  the  Standby  Week- 
end Boating  Restrictions. 

The  Kentucky  Tourism  and  Hospitality 
Federation  is  composed  of  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  private  business  people  whose  eco- 
nomic success  depends  on  their  service  to  the 
recreating  tourist  public.  Membership  of  the 
Federation  includes  both  private  business 
individuals  and  many  related  associations 
such  as  the  Kentucky  Hotel  and  Motel  As- 
sociation, the  Kentucky  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion, the  Kentucky  Marina  Association  and 
Kentucky's  regional  and  community  tourism 
promotion  and  development  organizations. 

The  Federation  recognizes  the  significance 
of  tourism  as  a  provider  of  recreation  op- 
portunity for  our  American  public  and  also 
as  an  Industry  which  must  do  its  share  in 
management  of  our  limited  energy  resources. 
However,  the  Federation  and  Kentucky  tour- 
Ism  business  people  hereby  voice  their  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  proposed  Department 
of  Energy  Standby  Weekend  Boating  Re- 
strictions. Our  reasons  for  this  opposition 
are  as  follows: 


Title  n  of  the  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1979  requires  in  Section  213,  part  h,  that 
the  plan  •'be  designed  so  as  not  to  impose 
an  unreasonably  dispr<q)ortlonate  share  of 
the  burden  of  restrictions  on  energy  use  on 
any  sjjeciflc  class  of  Industry,  business,  or 
commercial  enterprise,  or  any  Individual 
segment  thereof  ..."  The  Standby  Week- 
end Boating  Restrictions  are  clearly  In  vio- 
lation of  this  element  of  the  legislation 
(Public  Law  96-102)  in  that  the  restrictions, 
if  Implemented,  would  discriminate  against 
businesses  specifically  Involved  In  provision 
of  motorized  watercraft  for  recreation. 

Unfortunately,  the  boating  restrictions 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Energy, 
while  providing  for  limited.  If  any,  net  con- 
servation of  fuel,  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
water-oriented  commercial  recreation  and 
tourism  Industry.  Recreational  boating, 
fishing  and  related  outdoor  activities  are 
the  attraction  cornerstone  on  which  numer- 
ous commercial  recreation  businesses  are 
reliant.  This  is  especially  true  in  Kentucky 
since  much  of  our  tourist  Industry  and  com- 
mercial recreation  business  is  located  di- 
rectly on  the  many  large  federal  and  state 
Impoundments  and  along  our  extensive  sys- 
tem of  freshwater  streams  and  rivers. 

The  American  public  has  long  been  at- 
tracted to  water  for  recreation.  If  deprived 
of  use  of  water  In  this  fashion,  they  also 
will  not  come  to  the  lakeside  resort,  park  or 
campground,  even  though  their  actual  boat- 
ing related  fuel  consumption  and  expendi- 
ture is  ordinarily  a  fraction  of  the  total 
weekend  or  vacation  recreation  experience. 
Curtailment  of  recreational  boating  will 
certainly  generate  a  broadening  "ripple  ef- 
fect" that  can.  and  probably  will,  spell  eco- 
nomic failure  to  many  marinas,  docks,  re- 
sorts, marine  shops  and  resort  ares  busi- 
nesses. 

As  the  Kentucky  tourist  Industry  Is  Im- 
portantly dependent  on  water-oriented  rec- 
reation, I  would  like  to  Illustrate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  industry  and,  thus,  the  prospec- 
tive impact  of  the  proposed  boating  restric- 
tions. 

During  1978,  the  Kentucky  tourism  In- 
dustry enjoyed  1.4  billion  dollars  of  expendi- 
tures by  all  travelers.*  In  terms  of  total  eco- 
nomic output  value  for  Identifiable  individ- 
ual Industries,  tourism  ranks  third  behind 
all  commerce  (includes  manufacturing  and 
mining),  at  approximately  12.2  billion  dol- 
lars, and  agricultin-e,  at  approximately  1.8 
bllUon  dollars.' 

In  brief,  this  Industry  generates  vital  eco- 
nomic returns  to  Kentucklans  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  categories: 

Personal  Income  to  Kentuck- 
lans     (396,680,000 

State     taxes     collected     from 

tourists     108,800,000 

Local     taxes     collected     from 

tourists    26,340,000 

Many  businesses  provide  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  other  travelers  Including  tourists. 
Consideration  of  all  these  bxisinesses,  of 
which  tourism  Is  an  Important  part  of  their 
annual  operating  gross,  Illustrates  sales 
(from  both  local  and  traveling  custcmers) 
of  approximately  (2.955  million.  These  busi- 
nesses sales  constituted  22  percent  of  the 
total  1978  Kentucky  retail  trade  and  serv- 
ice receipts. 

There  are  approximately  17.400  firms  in 
the  Kentucky  travel  business.  They  total  17 
percent  of  all  business  firms  In  the  state. 
Those  firms  contributed  approximately 
(1.026  million  In  personal  Income,  (372  mil- 
lion in  state  taxes  and  (46  million  In  local 
tax">s.  Further,  there  are  between  110.500  and 
112.000  Kentucklans  employed  in  businesses 
serving  the  travel  Industry.  Our  data  indi- 
cate tourism  Is  the  second  largest  Indxistry 
In  employment  In  Kentucky. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Marine  buslneaaes  in  Kentucky.  IncMdlng 
dealers  In  boats,  motors,  trailers,  tackle,  and 
equipment  manufacturers  and  marinas 
make  up  24  to  28  percent  of  those  busmeaaes 
primarily  serving  tourists.  The  slgnlflrancw 
of  this  is  that  these  businesses  provide  much 
of  the  attraction  foundation  for  the  many 
other  businesses  serving  the  recreating  pub- 
lic, either  directly  or  incidentally. 

There  are  108,503  boats  registered  In  Ken- 
tucky. In  1979,  the  total  gasoline  consumed 
by  power  boats  was  2,716,014  gallons  for  an 
average  of  only  25.03  gallons  per  boat  for  tbe 
year.  Almost  19  gallons  of  this  was  for  week- 
end use.  Of  total  gasoline  consumption  In 
Kentucky,  during  1979,  power  boats  used  less 
than  two-tenttas  of  one  percent  (.00146  per- 
cent) and  slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  (.00109  percent)  of  total  gas- 
oline consumed  was  on  weekends.  While  it 
is  unsubstantiated  statistically,  our  marina 
operators  have  advised  me  that  the  typical 
power  boat  user,  including  fishermen,  travels 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  dock.  A  (ample 
survey  of  marinas  Indicated  a  fairly  steady 
decline  m  power  boat  fuel  consumption 
since  1973. 

In  Kentucky,  tourist  trade  and  travel- 
oriented  recreation  have  been  among  tbe 
most  progressive  sectors  of  all  business  since 
1963.  However,  tbe  majority  of  recreation 
trips  by  all  auto  travelers  in  Kentucky  are 
of  less  than  100  miles  from  their  homM. 
This  condition  relates  directly  to  Kentucky's 
fortuitous  geographic  location  with  regard 
to  the  short  distance  from  major  market 
origins. 

Kentucky's  close  proximity  to  the  recreat- 
ing and  boat-using  pubUc  has  become  espe- 
cially significant  since  recent  fuel  prices  and 
related  changes  in  travel  patterns  indicate 
strong  tourist  preference  for  attractive  short 
and  mid-range  recreation  destinations.  We 
hope  to  encourage  such  short  and  mid-range 
recreation  pursuit  to  destination  buslheaaes 
and  areas  which  provide  for  diversified  rec- 
reation throughout  Kentucky.  We  would  like 
very  much  to  get  people  out  of  their  autos 
and  into  our  resorts  and  parks  and  on  our 
trails  and  waterways.  We  strongly  encourage 
the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recreation  in  our 
wlldlands.  our  historic  attractions  and  In 
our  parks  and  communities  and  we  are  not 
promoting  exaggerated  driving  for  tbe  sake 
of  driving. 

We  realize  that  the  proposed  weekend 
boating  restriction  Is  a  component  of  an 
emergency  standby  plan  for  shortages  of  up 
to  20  i>ercent.  However,  the  plan  could  be 
put  Into  effect  with  a  1  percent  shortage. 
Moreover,  even  If  the  plan  Is  approved  but 
never  used,  the  psychological  Impact  will 
entail  nearly  the  same  force.  It  has  appar- 
ently already  damaged  selected  boat  and 
equipment  sales  In  many  areas. 

We,  too,  sincerely  wish  to  encourage  energy 
conservation.  Restrictions  which  strike  dras- 
tically at  the  boating  business  and  thou- 
sands of  Interdependent  small  business 
people,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  a  fair 
(solution.  We  respectfully  request  that  tbe 
Standby  Weekend  Boating  Restrictions  be 
eliminated  from  this  plan  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  work  with  representatlvea 
of  the  tourist  Industry  In  development  of 
positive  incentltives  for  energy  conservation. 

Supportive  information  and  references  f« 
this  statement  are  attached.  We  ask  that 
these  supplements  be  entered  as  ptut  of  tbe 
record. 

POOTMOTES 

•Copeland.  LewU  and  Leona.  Survey  of 
Travel  in  Kentucky — 1978.  Department  of 
Statistics.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
vi;ie.  1979. 

'These  data  derived  from  tbe  foUowlng 
sources: 

Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturers.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  XJS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 1976. 
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Unemployn  ent 


ployment  an<  [ 
tions  aiid 
tucky.  1977. 
surance, 
partment  of 
B^entucky, 

Total  Wage, 
■ployment 
Uoemploymei^t 
Insurance, 
Ptanklort, 

Mineral 
Mines.  U.S 
1979. 

Statistical 
Bvireau  of 
Commerce. 

Anniial 
Crop  and 
Department  c 

AgTiculture 
ages. 
Frankfort, 


Insurance    Covered    Em- 
Wages,  Employer  Contribu- 
Paid,  By  Industry,  Ken- 
Olvislon  for  Dnemployment  In- 
Bun  au   for  Social   Insurance,  De- 
Human  Resources,  Frankfort, 


Bete  fits 


19t8 

Covered  By  Kentucky  Unem- 

Ins^rance  Law,  1977.  Division  for 

Insurance,  Bureau  for  Social 

Department  of  Human  Resources, 

Ke  atucky,  1978. 

It  dustry    Surveys.     Bureau    of 
D  partment  of  Interior,  January, 

.  [bstract  of  the  United  States. 
th!  Census,  U.S.  Department  of 

19  r8. 

Agjricultural    Report.    Kentucky 

Reporting  Service,  U.S. 

Agriculture.  1978. 

Employment,    Annual    Aver- 

of    Himoan    Resources. 

1977. 


Llv  tstock 


Depart!  lent 


Ke  itucky, 
GALLONS  OF  ( lUOLINE  CONSUMED  IN  KENTUCKY 


TobI  gallons  of 
psoline  con- 
luinod  in  Km- 
tocliy 

Gallons  of  gasolin* 
used  In  power- 
boats in  K«n- 
tucky 

Ptrcantags  of  total 
gallons  consum- 
ed by  powerboats. 

Percentage  con- 
sumed by  power- 
boats oa  week- 
ends  


1,941,375,324    1,868,006,513      -3.779 

3,443,800           2,716,014    -21.13 
0.177  0.145 
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Non-Resident 
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and  Earnings.  Bureau  of  La- 
U.S.    Department   of   Labor. 


Visitation   at    Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
facilities 


1978 


1979 


1978 


1979      Percent 


Land      between      the 

lakes    cori'-uted    In 

visitor   di  -s 3,014,000 

Kentucky  .ake  use : 

January 6, 160 

February 11, 160 

March 17,870 

April 46. 600 

May 85,  326 

June 148,  860 

July 308, 100 

August 209,  900 

September 126,  606 

October ^        84,000 

November 43,786 

December 20,  636 

Total  Kentucky 

lake   use 1,106,770 


Data  obtained  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Land  Between  The  Lakes  and 
Kentucky  Dam  offices. 

Visitation  to  UJS.  Corps  of  Engineers  Lakes 
in  Kentucky 


Not 

available 

11 

960 

14 

096 

20,220 

64,303 

147, 

800 

174 

600 

296 

316 

187 

126 

90, 

445 

87, 

664 

19, 

660 

13, 

921 

1, 128, 

098 

1978 


1979 


0.133 


0.109 


Otta  obtained  trip  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Revenue, 
Fuel  Tax  Division,  an|  Kentucky  Department  of  Tourism. 


sold  in  Kentucky  in  1978 

359,  671 
121,  263 

-day „_ 81,066 

day 78,867 


Dewey  Fork  Lake...  1,  366. 932  1,  200,  000 

PlshtrapLake 611,864  453,000 

Grayson  Lake 1,061,017  939.000 

Barren  River  Lake-.  1,365,032  1,200,000 

BuckhornLake 332,203  294,000 

Carr  Pork  Lake 492,665  436,000 

Cave  Run  Lake 355,932  316,000 

NollnLake 1,242,938  1,100,000 

Rough  River  Lake-.  1,807,910  1,600,000 

LakeBarkley 4,866,  316»  4,  656,  Oil* 

Lake  Cumberland..  6, 836, 163  4.  957.  698 

Dale  Hollow  Lake..  688.  058*  633,  404* 

Laurel  Lake 69.012  60.861 

Martins  Fork  Lake.  0  20, 469 

Totals 19.866,931  17, 666.  333 


i  Lnnual 32,147 

2,900 


Total  Licenses  Sold 626,813 

total  licensee  sold  to 

„  77.30 

from  the  Kentucky  Depart- 


R  sldents. 


Importance  of  \he  recreational  marine  indus- 
in  Kentucky 


Ret  Istered  Boats  ( 12/31/ 


to  be  registered — all 


108,  603 


Bo<  ,t  Manufacturers 

Mai)  ufacturers  of  Motors, 

Accessories 

Tackle  Mantifac- 


24 


4 

Dealers 250 

{provided  by  the  National  Ma- 
Asaoclatlon. 
nas  m  Kentucky...  160 

by  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Tax 
of  Revenue,  and  the 
Association.   (Includes  all 
sell  gasoline  for  boats.) 
~  biulneases  engaged 
Industry  in  Ken- 

•  17,400 

businesses  engaged 
Industry  in  Ken- 
— 434 


Depaj  tment 


<f 


<f 


•  Survey  of  '  VavW  in  Kentucky.  1978,  by 
I«wl8  and  Leoqa  Copeland. 


•Since  portions  of  Lake  Barkley  and  Dale 
Hollow  Lake  He  in  Tennessee,  we  \ised  90 
percent  of  visitation  total  for  Lake  Barkley 
and  20  percent  of  visitation  total  tor  Dale 
Hollow  Lake. 

Information  was  provided  by  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Knglneers  Ohio  River  Division  and 
Nashville  District  Offices. 

Power  Boat  Poei.  Use  Methodology 
Annual    use   of   fuel    for  power  boats   In 

Kentucky:    2,716,014   gallons.' 
There  are  42-44  gallons  of  gasoline  In  one 

barrel  of  crude  oil.  (We  will  use  the  figure 

of  42,  to  be  conservative.) 
2,716,014-^42=64.667  barreU  (equivalency) 

for  Kentucky. 

Dally  use  of  crude  oil  In  the  United  States 
equals  16.000,000  barrels.  16,000,000X365= 
5,840,000,000  barrels  used  in  U.S.  in  one  year. 

Kentucky  power  boat  use  of  64,667  barrels 
X50  states  (Nebraska  less,  Florida  more)-= 
3,233.350  barrels  used  by  power  boats  In  one 
year. 

3.233.350  H- 6,840,000,000=0.0553  percent  of 
total  crude  oil  use  devoted  to  power  boats 
In  the  United  States. 

Since  75  percent  of  power  boat  use  falls 
on  "weekends",  0.0653  percent  x  76  percent 
equals  0.0416  percent  of  total  crude  oil  use 
occiuv  on  weekends  by  power  boats. 

Kentucky  Department  of  Tourism,  Meth- 
odology for  Computing  Power  Boat  Fuel  Use. 

1  Data  obtained  from  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  P\iel  Tax  Division. 


1978  Travkl  Sovth  Economic  Analysis 
Travel  for  recreational  purposes  has  be- 
come a  fundamental  part  of  the  American 
social  fabric.  Such  travel  (tourism)  has  now 
become  one  of  our  nation's  largest  Indus- 
tries. For  example,  on  the  average,  each  day 
over  7,000,000  Americans,  a  number  equal 
to  the  number  of  residents  in  New  York  City, 
are  traveling  away  from  home  In  the  U.S. 
More  adults  travel  than  have  attended  high 
school. 

American  travelers  are  so  active,  they  gen- 
erate 2.6  trips,  10  days  away  from  home, 
and  1,800  miles  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  living  in  America  each  year. 

Americans  spent  almost  $114  billion  while 
traveling  in  the  U.S.  during  1978.  Foreign 
visitors  spent  an  additional  $7.3  billion 
traveling  in  this  country.  The  total  of  U.S. 
and  foreign  travel  spending  in  the  United 
States  reached  $121  billion  In  1978,  5.7  per- 
cent of  our  Gross  National  Product. 

Travel  expenditures  become  business  re- 
ceipts which,  in  turn,  are  used  to  pay  wages 
and  salaries  to  employees.  During  1978,  U.S. 
Travel  Data  Center  estimates  indicate  that 
U.S.  and  foreign  travel  in  America  generated 
$28  billion  in  wage  and  salary  Income.  The 
South  enjoyed  $6.7  bllllcm  of  this,  or  24 
percent. 

In  1978,  travel  directly  generated  almost 
one  million  Jobs,  or  6.3  percent  of  total  non- 
agricultural  payroll  employment  In  the 
South. 

In  1978,  estimates  Indicate  travelers  were 
responsible  for  $1.1  billion  In  state  tax  rev- 
enue and  an  additional  $160  million  In  local 
taxes. 

If  travelers  did  not  spend  money  and  gen- 
erate this  income,  the  average  family  in  Uie 
South  would  have  to  pay  $75  more  to  state 
and  local  governments  to  maintain  the  same 
level  of  public  services. 

Sources  of  data  Include  the  following:  U.S. 
Travel  Data  Center,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Florida  Division  of  Tourism. 

1978  Kentucky  TKavxl  Economic  Analysis 
The  Kentucky  tourism  Industry,  according 
to  the  Survey  of  Travel  In  Kentucky- 1978, 
enjoyed  1.4  billion  dollars  of  expenditures  by 
all  travelers  for  short  and  long  tripe.  In 
terms  of  total  economic  output  value  for 
identifiable  individual  industries  tourism 
ranks  third  behind  all  Commerce  at  approxi- 
mately $12.2  billion  (includes  manufactur- 
ing, mining  and  agriculture)  at  approxi- 
mately $1.8  billion. 

In  brief,  this  Industry  generates  vital  eco- 
nomic returns  to  Kentucklans  In  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

Personal  Income  to  Kentuck- 
lans   $396,680,000 

State     taxes     collected     from 

tourists    108,800,000 

(6.6.%  of  all  State  taxes) 

Local     taxes     collected     from 
tourists 26,340,000 

Many  businesses  provide  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  other  travelers  including  tourists. 
Consideration  of  these  businesses,  for  which 
tourism  is  an  Important  part  of  their  annual 
operating  gross,  illustrates  sales  (both  local 
and  traveling  customers)  of  approximately 
$2,955  million.  Their  sales  constituted  22  per- 
cent of  total  1978  retail  trade  and  service 
receipts. 

There  are  approximately  17,400  firms  In 
the  Kentucky  Travel  business.  (17  percent  of 
the  total  business  firms  in  the  state.)  Thoae 
firms  contributed  approximately  $1,026  mil- 
lion In  personal  income,  $372  million  In 
state  taxes  and  $46  million  In  local  taxes. 
Further,  there  are  between  110,600  and  113,- 
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000  Kentucklans  employed  In  businesses  serv-  In  1978,  travel  directly  generated  almost  RECESS  FOR   15   MINUTES 

tag  the  travel  Industry.  one  million  Jobs,  or  6.3  percent  of  total  non-  Dr»x«n»T  r-  wvnn  Ulr  PrMtlrlmt 

LOCAL  «:oNOMicsioNi^=ANC.  or  xom««.  ^cultural     payroU    employment    in    the  j  ^J^^^^^^SSfih^tSlS^ 

To  appreciate  the  local  significance  of  the  o"">'"-  cfonrf  in  twp<«!  for  IS  miniit<«! 

tourist  industry  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  1978,  estimates  Indicate  travelers  were  stanQ  in  recess  lor  la  monuira. 

for  every  100  tourists  visiting  a  deetinatlon  responsible  for  $1.1  billion  in  state  tax  rev-  There  being  no  ODjectlon,  the  benate, 

area  daily:    (36,600  visitors  annually)    over  enue  and  an  additional  $160  mUllon  In  local  at  5:25  pjn.,  recessed  until  5:40  pjn.: 

100   new   Jobs   are   created,   approximately  taxes.  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 

$760,000  In  personal  Income  U  generated.  In-  „  travelers  did  not  spend  money  and  gen-  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfflCO: 

come  to  support  over  300  people  is  realized  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^           ,,^^1    ^^  ^^e  (Mr.  Pbyor)  . 

JSfsc^ooSd^^rSfgenefat^S"'"''  '^'""'  ^-^^  would  have  to  pay  $76  more  U,  state  (At  this  point  Mr.  ^R»  addr««ed  the 
Tourum  in  Kentucky  U  benefited  by  an  "»«»  local  governments  to  maintain  the  same  Senate  to  connection  With  the  introduc- 
extenslve  and  diverse  rwige  of  beautiful  out-  '«'«'  °^  P"*'"*=  services.  tion  of  legislation.  The  remarks  in  con- 
door  resources,  including  streams,  lakes,  SoiKces  of  data  include  the  foUowlng:  nection  therewith  are  printed  in  today's 
forests  and  mountains.  Our  historic,  cultiu-al  VS.  Travel  Data  Center,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
and  other  recreational  resources  are  also  Im-  Census,  U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  U.S.  Rills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 
portant  as  attractions.  Travel   Service,    U.S.    Biueau   of   Economic 

However,  our  geographic  location  (geo-posl-  Analysis,  U.S.  Bureau    of    Labor  Statistics,  ^^^^^~~~ 

tlon)  Is  especially  fortunate  with  regard  to  Florida  Division  of  Tourism.  «  mtttti'adv  oav  inrMj   Tnnr    ARiunm 

the  short  distance  from  major  market  areas.  MILITARY   PAY   F\JH.    rat.  AttMUau 

This  is  especially  significant  since  recent  fuel  —^^^^^^^^—  SERVICES 

price  conditions  and  related  changes  in  travel  „_„-,^^  wnirB  AT    irr  vmON  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 

patterns   indicate  strong  tourist  preference  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ELECllUM                       i_„  _„_  ™ni*«..«  i««^«~ 

for  attractive  short  and  mid-range  recrea-  COMMISSION  FORMS  ^a  ^  P™"®?"  ^^^^  °^^.^f^„o,l2!? 
tlonal  travel  destinations.  _  ..  .  .^  .  ,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  retention  of  quaUfled. 
Visitation  at  U.S.  Forest  Service  facilities  in  »  ^.-  ^^LL.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  trained,  middle-grade  servicemen.  Preri- 
Kentucky  1979  Election  Commission  has  transmitted  to  dent  Carter  s  recent  veto  regarding  mill- 
Computed  m  vistor  days-  *^^  Senate  its  proposed  forms  which  in-  tary  pay  for  physicians  is  not  a  good 
Twin  Knobs  Ramp                              i  400  corporate  the  changes  made  in  the  Fed-  precursor  of  the  posiUve  action  we  must 

Aifrey  Ramp... 4,000  eral    Election    Campaign    Act    by    the  take   to   effectively   solve   this   serious 

Scotts  creek  Ramp 5,200  amendments  enacted  this  past  January.  Problem. 

n^'r^r^^T t-^  An  expedited  procedure  for  congres-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

feath"wo5r^p 2'?~  clonal  review  was  provided  for  in  these  sent  that  an  article  enUtled  "T^e  Reten- 

Balgor^p^^::::::::::::::::      2.6^  amendments  for  a^y  new.  or  Changed,  «°n  Problem"  ^^ich  fPPf"*^,  stJSt 

Twenty-Six  Lmp 900  forms  that  the  Federal  Election  Commis-  ^"l^i/L  nSjS^^n  ti.  R^t? 

Poppin  Rock  Ramp 3, 700  sion  chooses  to  circulate.  Congress  Is  al-  •^°"™*'  be  Placed  to  the  RECOiu.. 

^2fJ°::„.«*"P - — --     2.700  jo^ed  10  legislative  days  to  review  and  Tb«If  ^^  P°  °H^?^'"!th^  r^^L 

Camping:  Hi.,»r,r,,/,„»  o«^  «*  *v>l  *^,^^  it   fl«^e  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rbcord, 

CTear  Creek  Site 4, 100  disapprove  any   of   the   forms   it   finds  ^  foUows- 

Roabiirn     Site 10,000  objectionable.  tbk  Bxramon  ^aovtxu 

Twin  Knobs 121,600  Because  of  the  number  of  new  forms        ^    „ ,^.„»  /-...*„..  „..„„i.^  h„rfa.t  » 

''^'cnYckinr'"'" ''•'°°  that  were  transmitted  along  with  their  ^^.^TX^'^^^^^^^X^l 

Rodburn   Site               .                            5  000  accompanying    instructions,    it    is    not  Defense  Department's  contribution  to  budget 

CTear  Creek  Site 17600  feasible  to  include  them  here.  However,  "austerity"  wUl  be  a  squeeze  in  personnel 

Twin  Knobs  Group  Site "I.I      4,  700  a  complete  copy  of  these  forms  and  in-  "^d  operations  and  maintenance  coste.  If 

^'^'""'"8:  structions  are  avaUable  in  the  elections  ^f^L ^^«  '^twn.  wf  c^^dT'iL  S^ iS 

Twin  Knnh«                                                11   lOft  ,..          -  ^^     „          ,^,.             ^   ,             ,  close  the  one  thing  we  could  do  in  loe  snon 

Rifle  Range!"" 1600  section  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  run  to  increase  mlUtary  preparedness. 

■  Administration,  room  310,  Russell  Senate  Right  now  and  probably  over  the  next  few 

Total  visitor  days.. 223,700  OflBce   Building,   for   examination   and  years,   the   most   pressing  problem  of   the 

Data  provided  by  U.S.  Forest  Service.  More-  copying.    Any    inquiries    regarding    the  armed  services  is  that  they  are  bleeding  dry 

head.  Kentucky  Office.  forms  may  be  directed  there  or  to  the  of  experienced  personnel.  The  most  skilled 

.r^  J       ,    r^     A.1         ^          1    1          <n«.-    r^  servlcemeh  who   operate   and   maintain  so- 

Federal   Election   Commission,    1325   K  ph^ic»ted    submilnes,    electronic    equlp- 

1978  Travel  South  Economic  Analysis  Street    NW.,     Washington,    D.C.    20463  ment,  planes,  computers  and  the  like— are 

Travel  for  recreational  purposes  has  be-  (telephone:  202-523-4143).  leaving  the  military  In  record  numbers. 

come  a  fundamental  part  of  the  American  As  of  March  24,  1980,  4  legislative  days  None  of  the  services  U  currenUy  retaining 

social  fabric.  Such  travel  (tourism)  has  now  remain   for   Senate   review   and    action  «»o«>  *»»*»  «•*  «"*  «"  ^°  °*  *<*  peraonnel  after 

become  one  of  our  nation's  largest  industries.  *!,„„_    xi,~r„t^„  „~.  «^„«o*«.,<  ♦«  */»-  *!>•*'  second  term  of  service;  the  retention 

For  example,  on  the  average,  each  day  over  inereon.  Memoers  are  requesiea  lo  lor-  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ug  Marine  Corps  is  as 

7,000,000  Americana,  a  number  equal  to  the  ward  any  comments  or  objections  they  lo,,  ^s  46  percent.  The  declining  reenlist- 

number  of  residents  in  New  York  City,  are  may  have  with  respect  to  the  forms  as  ment  rates  among  non-conmilssloned  officers 

traveling  away  from  home  in  the  U.S.  More  soon  as  possible.  If  no  action  is  taken  have  restated  In  a  shortfall  of  about  74,000 

adults  travel  than  have  attended  high  school,  by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  "^"^  affecting  every  branch  of  the  eenrlce, 

« JV^trl'IS  ^"'''f*"  "*  ^  *''"'*■  ^'"'y  ^''-  Representatives   within   the   prescribed  P^^^^l^  ?' ^f;„„„„  ,.  ,„™^„,„  ,„ 

erate  2.5  trips,  10  days  away  from  home,  and  „„1,k»,  r,t  i»o^»iof s„«,  w„„o  tuJ^  tu^  «,„  ^h*  <^*  °^  ^^  attrition  Is  enormous  for 

1,800  miles  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  ""^ber  of  legislative  days,  then  the  pro-  ^  niay  take  10  years  and  as  much  as  $150,000 

living  in  America  each  year.  posed  forms  may  be  adopted  by  the  P^-  to  train  a  replacement  for,  say,  an  aviation 

._-,u^„.  . ♦  .1^    *.,,..  .,.,,.         »..,  eral  Election  Commission  In  the  form  mechanic.  Moreover,  the  coot  u  not  Just 

Americans  spent  almost  $114  billion  while  -ubmitted  to  Conerp«  •  monetary:  It  Is  sickening  to  know  that  dedl- 

^r°^  "*.**•*  ^■^-  '*'"■*''«   ^®''^-  ^'^'^'^  ?f    SloWo^f   T3,    .H     *T  cated^cemen  have  Kit  their  lives  in  acd- 

vlsltors  spent  an  additional  $7.3  billion  trav-  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  jj^^ts  because  of  faulty  maintenance  by  in- 

ellng  in  this  country.  The  total  of  U.S.  and  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  experienced  personnel. 

J^I^h^  ^^IV  hmf '^^'^  'fa«*  «^,°""'  ®*?*'^  Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  pinner  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 

r«  G^  NitionTprl^uct            '^           °'  will  call  the  roU.  addresses  this  Issue  In  MidAmerican  Enter- 

•ivavel  expenditures  become  business  re-  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  P^^h'.^'^,  '?re°K»?''^S«i'wl!r: 

celpts  which,  in  turn,  are  used  to  pay  wages  the  roll.  ^.y ..  j^  0^^  ^j  hig  j^at  official  acts,  Mr.  Laird 

and  salaries  to  employees.  During  1978,  U.S.  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  ended  the  draft  In  1973  and  the  All-Volun- 

ul'an;?fo~.^''t"  *^""t**^  f'**'^**  **^*  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  teer  Force  was  bom.  As  to  why  the  volunteer 

US.  and  foreign  travel  In  America  generated  „„«„™  o„ii  k..  ,-<»oi«Ha/i  concept  Is  not  working,  both  In  terms  of 

•28  billion  m  wage  and  salary  Income.  The  ^°^  tbe  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  attractine  adeouate  numbers  of  raw  recruits 

South  enjoyed  $6.7  billion  of  this,  or  24  per-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  and  retaining  them,  Mr.  Laird  CMicludes  that 

'^'^^-  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  the  government  has  not  been  wlUlng  to  pay 
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example,  a  plane  handler 
Nlmltz — ^recently  rushed  to 
1 — works  about  100  hours  a 
million  F-14  aircraft.  Yet  he 
hour  than  a  cashier  at  Mc- 
below  the  poverty  line.  Is  ell- 
stamps  and  probably  has  not 
for  six  months, 
military  pay  has  never  equaled 
private   industry.   But  perks, 
( heap  prices  at  the  FX,  housing 
free  health  care,  were  an  Im- 
to  cash  income  for  mlll- 
In   recent    years,    however, 
Save  become  miserly.   Housing 
no  longer  adequate;  service- 
to  seek  private  medical  at- 
se  of  a  10  percent  shortage  of 
military;  food  prices  have  risen 
care  is  no  longer  provided  to 
I  .nd  reenllstment  bonuses  have 
inflation. 

aware  of  the  problem 

introduced  a  motion  to  give 

-the-bOEird  raise  to  military 

$4.9  billion  over  the  next 

such  a  move  would  not 

where  it  Is  most  needed — 

ranks.  The  Senate  instead 

to  pass  a  measure — sponsored 

Warner   and   Nunn — that    at- 

the   pay    and    allowance 

targeting  $32  billion  over  the 

into  key  areas  such  as  reen- 

housing  subsidies,  flight 

The  measure  is  now  under 

In  the  House. 

Its  old  budget  proposals  the 

opposed  the  Wamer- 

though  it  does  recognize  the 

And  last  week  President 

budget-balancing  rhetoric  In 

pay  bill  for  military  medi- 

even  though  the  forces  are  al- 

short  of  doctors.  This  scarcely 

bis  new  budget  proposals  when 

revealed. 

•einstituted  a  full  peace  time 

still  face  the  retention  prob- 

"  "'  personnel.  If  we  are  to 

fighting  force,  the  Im- 

Is  to  retain  the  sklUed  sev- 

have,  and  the  only  way 

Is  to  pay  them  their  due. 
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COMMUNIST  TIES  TO 
"  HOLDING  U.S.  HOS- 
mAN 


Mr.  President,  the 

Soviet  Union   and  other 

njatlons  in  the  Iranian  hos- 

Is  finally  being  revealed 

spokesmen  in  the  United 


Eilrope. 


revealed 


the  leaders  of  the  ter- 

50  Americans  In  Tehran 

■  their  identity  suggests 


they  may  have  connection  with  foreign 
governments. 

A  respected  newspaper  in  West  Ger- 
many and  retired  Air  Force  Intelligence 
Chief  George  Keegan  have  now  revealed 
these  terrorists  were  trained  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  any  information  on  this 
subject  held  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment should  be  released.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing  to  destroy  our 
relations  with  Iran  and  other  nations. 
I  call  on  our  Government  to  reveal  what 
is  known  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Soviet 
Centers  Schooled  Iran  Militants,  Paper 
Says"  which  appeared  in  the  March  14, 
1980,  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  news- 
papers, Baltimore,  Md.,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  14,  1980J 

SOVMT     CENTKHS     SCH00U3>     IRAN     MILITANTS, 

Papek  Sats 

Bonn. — Militants  holding  some  60 
Americans  hostage  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Tehran  Include  graduates  of  Soviet  training 
centers  in  East  Germany  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, a  West  German  newspaper  reported 
today. 

Die  Welt,  a  leading  conservative  dally, 
quoted  "Western  diplomats"  as  saying  mem- 
bers of  the  "hard  core"  faction  which  led 
the  November  4  embassy  takeover  had  been 
trained  by  Soviet  and  East  German  agents 
m  East  Berlin,  Leipzig,  East  Germany,  and 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  quoted  a  re- 
tired U.S.  inteUigence  official  Wednesday  as 
saying  there  was  "irrefutable  evidence"  the 
Soviet  Union  had  paid  $150  million  In  gold 
to  establish  a  corps  of  1,000  left-wing  mili- 
tants In  Iran. 

Gen.  George  Keegan,  who  retired  as  chief 
of  Air  Force  intelUgence  several  years  ago, 
said  "a  handful  of  the  elite  of  thU  corps 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  50  hostages"  inside 
the  occupied  U.S.  Embassy,  the  newspaper 
said.  ^ 

Shah  Mohammad  Beza  Pahlavi  said  before 
his  ouster  in  February,  1979,  that  his  oppo- 
nents Included  leftists  trained  by  Libya, 
which  has  strong  Soviet  ties. 

Zbignlew  Brzezinskl,  President  Carter's 
national  security  adviser,  told  reporters  in 
Washington  Wednesday  the  embassy  mlU- 
tants  included  "Intense  religious  fanatics" 
and  left-wing  radicals,  with  the  radicals  in 
the  dominant  position. 

President  Abolhassan  Banl-Sadr  of  Iran 
said  in  an  Interview  published  by  the  Paris 
newspaper  Le  Monde  Tuesday  that  some  of 
the  mlUtants  were  under  Communist  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Banl-Sadr  has  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  transfer  control  of  the  hostages  from 
the  militants  to  his  own  government. 

Little  is  known  about  the  militants,  who 
generally  have  refused  to  discuss  their  per- 
sonal backgrounds  in  the  few  interviews 
they  have  granted  foreign  reporters. 

However,  the  militants  have  said  consist- 
ently they  are  loyal  to  the  Iranian  people 
and  revolutionary  leader  Ayatollah  RuhoUah 
Khomeini,  and  call  themselves  "Muslim  stu- 
dent followers  of  the  imam's  line."  Tehran 
observers  have  said  the  organization  grew 
out  of  anti-shah  agitation  at  fotir  universi- 
ties In  the  Iranian  capital. 

The  West  German  newspaper  said  the 
Soviets  and  their  allies  recruited  the  alleged 
agents  from  Iranian  exile  student  groups  In 
Europe,  and  that  some  of  them  had  taken 


part  In  demonstrations  at  Iranian  govern- 
ment missions  in  Switzerland  in  1976  and 
the  Netherlands  in  1978. 

Others  bad  attended  college  in  East  Ger- 
many, Die  Welt  said.  It  gave  no  figures  on 
how  many  militants  were  part  of  the  pro- 
Moscow  group. 

The  paper  said  diplomats  speculate  the 
Soviets  are  using  the  students  to  discredit 
Western-educated  figures  in  Iran's  new 
leadership  and  exploit  the  Islamic  funda- 
mentalist movement  until  the  pro-Moscow 
Tudeh  Communist  Party  can  take  power. 

The  ousted  shah  banned  the  Tudeh  Party 
in  the  1950s,  blaming  it  for  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  his  life. 

Many  top  Tudeh  leaders  fled  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  settled  in  East  Berlin.  They  re- 
turned to  Iran  following  the  shah's  down- 
fall and  have  been  allowed  to  operate  their 
party  despite  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  avowed 
disgust  for  "atheistic"  Marxism. 


THE  AIR  FORCE  ASSOCIATION 
POSITION  ON  DEFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  those 
concerned  citizens  who  have  been  follow- 
ing the  testimony  during  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  have 
observed  that  the  cumulative  effects  of 
defense  cutbacks  over  the  past  several 
years  have  seriously  affected  all  of  our 
defense  forces.  We  have  a  shortfall  in 
every  area:  Military  pay,  surface  ships, 
fighter  aircraft,  ASW  helicopters,  sup- 
plies for  our  ground  forces,  virtually 
every  area  of  our  force  structure,  both 
strategic  and  tactical. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion Board  of  Directors  has  issued  an  ex- 
cellent position  paper  which  outlines  the 
minimum  defense  program  this  country 
needs  to  sustain  an  adequate  defense  pos- 
ture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
position  paper  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

APA  Position  Papb 
(APA's  Board  of  EMrectors,  meeting  March  1 
in  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  AFA  Position  Paper.) 
The  United  States  is  experiencing  a  severe 
national  emergency  that  is  likely  to  persist 
and  intensify.  The  Soviet  thrust  into  Afghan- 
istan gives  the  Kremlin  a  staging  area  for 
control  of  crucial  Middle  East  oil  supplies.  It 
provides  further  evidence  of  Moscow's  un- 
changing commitment  to  expansionism  and 
Imperialism. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  business  as  usual. 
This  is  not  a  time  to  sell  to  the  Soviets 
unique  US  technological  capabilities  that 
help  the  Kremlin's  war  machine. 

This  is  a  time  for  measures  that  stem  the 
tide  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

At  long  last,  the  Administration  has  rec- 
ognized publicly  the  Soviet  threat  in  realistic 
terms.  Now  the  challenge  is  to  translate  this 
awareness  into  national  unity  of  purpose  and 
to  sustain  that  purpose.  The  Administration 
and  Congress  must  signal  clearly  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  rebirth  of  a  dynamic  United  States. 

There  is  a  clearcut  need  to  formulate  and 
maintain  a  coherent,  consistent  and  credible 
national  strategy  that  reflects  the  enduring 
goals  of  the  United  States.  The  reactive,  in- 
consistent and  often  self-defeating  stance  of 
the  past  must  be  supplanted  by  an  active  and 
bold  policy  that  seizes  opportunities  to  pre- 
vent further  Soviet  expansionism. 

It  is  imperative,  for  instance,  to  secure  a 
network  of  bases  in  key  areas  to  which  the 
US  has  reliable  access.  Also,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
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trine  should  be  Invoked  to  forestall  further 
ajvlet  infiltration  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  ,        __ 

Correcting  the  cumulative  effects  of  years 
of  cutbacks,  deferrals,  and  cancellations  of 
essential  defense  programs— especially  in  the 
areas  of  strategic  and  force  projection  capa- 
bilities—wUl  take  time. 

First  we  must  support  the  forces  in  bemg. 
MateriaU  for  training  and  for  war-readi- 
ness—from munitions  and  tactical  missiles  to 
spare  parts— continue  to  be  in  disastrously 
short  supply.  This  condition  can  be  cor- 
rected relatively  rapidly  and  will  produce  a 
major,  across-the-board  gain  In  the  defense 
ci^)abilitles.  The  necessary  steps  must  be 
taken  at  once.  „„..., 

It  is  equally  urgent  to  restore  U.S.  intel- 
ligence capabilities  to  levels  adequate  to 
support  the  national  defense  requirements.  A 
charter  for  the  intelligence  community  can 
accommodate  both  responsible  oversight  and 
the  latitude  needed  to  act  creatively,  boldly 
and  rapidly.  Above  aU.  new  laws  mvist  be 
promulgated  to  shield  our  intelligence 
agents  from  exposure. 

The  Air  Force  Association  sees  a  need  for 
the  following: 

Across-the-board  pay  raises  augmented 
by  selective  benefits — Including  a  50  percent 
increase  In  flight  pay — are  essential  to  ease 
the  retention  problem. 

The  "Neutron  Bomb"  should  be  put  into 
immediate  production.  This  would  have 
major  psychological  as  well  as  military  bene- 
fits. 

The  MX  Program  must  be  accelerated  and 
the  Administration — from  the  President  on 
down — should  identify  this  weapon  system 
as  the  key  element  In  modernizing  our 
strategic  deterrence. 

The  Air  Force,  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
the  Congress  should  select  and  obtain  an  ef- 
fective, rapidly  producible  follow-on  system 
to  the  aging  B-52.  The  crucial  capabilities 
of  a  large,  long-range  manned  penetrator  and 
stand-off  weapons  launcher  must  continue 
to  be  available  for  both  strategic  and  force 
projection  missions. 

The  production  rate  of  aircraft — especially 
combat  aircraft — must  be  restored  to  the 
levels  originally  programmed.  This  will  in- 
crease operational  capabilities  and  achieve 
a  more  economic  buy  rate.  Stretching  out 
the  purchase  of  vital  equipment  is  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish;  it  in  fact  drives  up 
the  total  program  cost  and  shortchanges  mil- 
itary requirements. 

The  Administration  should  declare  firmly 
and  clearly  its  support  of  the  SEAFARER 
strategic  command  and  control  system  which 
is  urgently  needed  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  survivability  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile launching  submarine  fleet. 

The  deoloyment  rate  of  the  Trident  stra- 
tegic submarine  and  Its  C-4  missile  must  be 
stenped  up. 

Conversion  of  Polaris  submarines  to  attack 
submarine  configuration  and  their  use  as 
cruise  missile  carriers  must  be  expedited. 

Strategic  command  and  control  must  be 
upgraded  to  include  modern  radar  warning 
systems  to  prevent  sneak  attacks  on  our 
bases  by  Soviet  bombers  and  cruise  missiles. 
A  fleet  of  at  least  50  KC-IO  tanker  aircraft 
is  essential. 

Re-englnlng  the  entire  KC-135  tanker  fleet 
is  essential  to  provide  a  50  percent  Increase 
In  Its  refueling  capacity. 

Exoedltlous  development  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  and  its  associated  ele- 
ments, including  the  CX,  is  mandatory. 

Inteslfled  R&D  and  oroof-testlng  of  di- 
rected energy  weanons  such  as  high  energy 
lasers  are  essential. 

A  firm  public  commitment  to  mobilize  the 
Reserve  components  is  required. 

Registration  and  classification  are  required 
to  meet  the  critical  manpower  problem. 

The  Soviet  Union,  year-in,  year-out,  allo- 


cates about  thirteen  percent  of  ita  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  to  defense  while  the 
US  confines  its  defense  spending  to  about 
five  percent  of  GNP.  The  consequence  Is 
growing  US  military  Inferiority.  This  is  vm- 
acceptable. 

Supplemental  funds  for  FY  '80  must  be 
provided.  In  addition,  the  FY  '81  Defense 
Budget  and  the  Five- Year  Defense  Plan  must 
be  Increased  and  revised  to  acconmiodate  the 
new  and  accelerated  programs  that  national 
seciurlty  requires.  For  the  longer  haul,  meth- 
ods and  procedures  must  be  found  to  assure 
that  vital  defense  programs  are  funded  and 
supported  from  Inception  to  completion  at 
required  levels  and  from  administration  to 
administration. 


ON 


SYLVIA      PORTER'S      ARTICLE 
ANTI-INFLATION     POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  while 
our  Nation's  economy  continues  to  move 
ominously  toward  the  very  brink  of  eco- 
nomic chaos,  wc  still  hear  no  clear  or 
strong  voice  of  leadership  for  America. 
Instead,  we  hear  only  mild  and  weakly 
committed  voices  proclaiming  programs 
that  are  too  vague  and  too  tentative  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  stable  economic  con- 
ditions that  our  Nation's  citizens  desire. 
President  Carter's  message  recently, 
while  probably  politically  acceptable  to 
some,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  nor 
clearly  identifiable  with  our  needs  to  be 
very  helpful  in  either  the  short  term  or 
the  long  term. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  most 
individuals  who  attempt  to  explain  our 
economic  problems  or  try  to  set  forth 
their  ideas  to  combat  infiation  are  never 
quite  able  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
in  a  meaningful  and  effective  way  to  the 
average  American.  I  am  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  a  notable  exception  to  this 
communication  problem  Is  seen  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Sylvia  Porter,  titled  "No  Punches 
in  This  Plan  for  Economy,"  in  the  March 
17,  1980,  issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 

The  article  contains  a  straightforward 
and  logical  group  of  proposals  that  are 
hard  hitting,  easily  understandable,  and 
economically  realistic.  Those  who  take 
the  few  minutes  required  to  read  this 
excellent  article  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
greatly  rewarded  with  a  clearer  insight 
for  the  kind  of  anti-inflation  program 
ttiat  this  Nation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
article  by  Sylvia  Porter  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  17.  1980] 

No  Punches  in  This  Plan  for  Economy 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Had  I.  an  observant,  terribly  worried  Amer- 
ican citizen,  been  standing  In  that  East  Room 
late  Friday  afternoon  to  announce  the  fourth 
flip-flop  m  my  antl-lnflatlon  policy  in  only 
three  years,  I  would  have  pulled  no  punches. 

Instead  of  announcing  a  small  package  of 
seemingly  harsh  but  actually  warmed  over 
and  mild  programs  I  would  have  leveled  with 
you,  my  peers,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Western  world  who  now  are  watching  our 
Wlilte  House's  waffling  with  such  dismay. 

Along  with  Carter  I  would  have  said  that 
there  is  no  "quick  fix"  to  an  Inflation  of  this 
magnitude.  But  I  would  have  confessed  much 
of  the  blame  for  our  crisis  lies  with  my  own 


miscalculations  and  with  the  falluiM  ot  this 
Democratic-controlled  Ooagr«M  to  react  re- 
sponsibly to  my  pleas  for  help.  And  I  would 
have  said.  In  effect: 

"Our  nation  is  In  an  economic  crlaU  bor- 
dering on  outright  catastrophe.  An  Inflation 
rate  surging  today  at  an  annual  pace  of  18-30 
percent.  If  permitted  to  continue,  would  In  a 
few  short  years,  shrink  the  buying  power  of 
our  dollar  to  pennies.  There  would  be  no  sur- 
vivors. Those  who  have  fled  from  paper 
money  into  metals  and  other  poasesslons  of 
apparent  value  would  be  dragged  down  with 
the  rest  of  vis — and  so  would  most  of  the 
world.  Our  society  would  go  over  the  brink 
Into  extinction,  to  be  replaced  by  something 
much  worse. 

"My  proposals  today  are  very  late  but  I 
trust  they  are  not  too  Uttle,  that  you  will 
find  them  not  merely  cosmetic  and  that  they 
vrill  add  up  to  a  real  anti-inflation  program. 
We  all  win  feel  the  hardshi|>s.  I  wiU  not  call 
them  sacrifices.  How  can  anyone  compare  a 
temporary,  personal  hardship  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  society  Itself  7 

"1.  An  immediate  cut  in  my  staff  substan- 
tial enough  to  convince  you  I  am  not  placing 
myself  above  or  beyond  any  of  you. 

"A  simultaneous  slash  In  the  record-size 
staff  of  my  wife.  While  she  has  used  her  staff 
to  my  best  advantage  and  comfort,  abe 
should  get  along  with  fewer  assistants — and 
she  shall,  beginning  now. 

"A  voluntary  reduction  in  my  own  pay- 
check. I  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  Uvlng  in 
the  White  House  but  I  do  not  need  $300,000 
a  year  before  the  'perks'  of  a  president. 
"2.  To  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  urge: 
"Do   not  bend  in  your  determination  to 
clamp  down  on  credit,  excessive  supplies  of 
money  and  credit  and  speculative  borrowing. 
"The  White  House  wUl  stand  behind  you, 
no  matter  how  painful  the  outcome.  Keep 
the  Ud  on  imtil  you  can  safely  lift  it  slightly. 
This  time,  better  overstay  than  understay. 

"3.  To  Congress,  I  urge  attention  at  once 
to: 

"Honest  balancing  of  the  1981  budget,  be- 
ginning In  October  1980.  I  would  cut  into 
1980's  budget  as  well  if  there  is  still  the  time 
to  do  so.  But  I  demand  a  balancing  of  the 
1981  budget  and  I  pledge  that  I  wUl  veto 
any  spending  bill  that  threatens  this  balance. 
"I  expect  a  surplus  in  the  1981  budget 
which  I  would  like  to  apply  to  reducing  the 
national  debt  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  I  also  request  essential  cuts  in  non- 
military  spending,  affecting  Americans  in  all 
brackets  of  age,  Income,  education,  race. 

"Vigorous  defense  of  low  trade  barrier* 
among  nations  and  an  aggressive  battte 
against  those  who  would  return  the  world 
to  an  era  of  protectionism. 

"An  all-out  battle  to  boost  productivity 
among  our  industries  and  workers.  We  have 
eo  forfeited  our  leadership  that  we  now 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ust  of  advanced 
industrial  nations. 

"This  means  (a)  Congress  must  go  along 
with  my  request  to  curb  hospital  costs  and 
control  health  costs  generally. 

"It  means  that  we  (b)  must  spend  mere 
on  research  and  development  to  Improve 
the  ways  we  produce  our  basic  products  and 
to  modernize  plants  and  machines. 

"Switch  as  rapidly  as  possible  our  con- 
sumption of  fuel  from  oil  to  coal — and  yes, 
to  nuclear  energy  with  proper  safeguards. 

"Split  the  basic  minimum  wage  eo  un- 
skilled teenagers  can  work  for  lower  wages 
than  adults. 

"Raise  the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  while 
protecting  the  solvency  of  savings  institu- 
tions— so  individuals  would  be  encouraged 
to  hike  their  proportion  of  funds  going  into 
savings. 

"4.  To  American  consumers  I  plead: 
"Practice   true  moderation  In  your  con- 
sumption of  gas  and  fuels  In  general. 

"Be  cautious  In  your  use  of  credit  cards 
and  other  forms  of  personal  credit. 
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THURMOND.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

a  quorunL 

OFFICER.     The 
the  roU. 

leglalative  clezic  pn>- 
the  roU. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

u^anlmous  consent  that  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ING  OFFICER.  Without 

ordered. 


PRESIDING 


assist  mt 


the  absence 

The 
clerk  will  cal 
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ceeded  to  call 

Mr 
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objection,  it 
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PRESI  SING 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

requests  have  been  cleared 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  at  such  time  as 

the  House  on  HJi.  4088 

the  Chamber  It  be  held 

ding  further  disposition. 

OFFICER.  Without 

ordered. 
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4088  AT  THE 


FOR  COMMTITEE 
TO  PILE  REPORT 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  the  Com- 

may  have  imtil 

to  file  a  report  on  S. 


OFFICER.  Without 
!o  ordered. 


TIME-LIMIT>  TION       AGREEMENT- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  374 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

ifus  consent  that  at  such 

Order  No.  672,  Senate 

a  resolution  on  age  as  a 

c<  nsideration  of  candidates 

julgeships  is  called  up  and 

pen  ling  business  before  the 

l)e  a  time  agreement  on 

20  minutes  equally 

Mr.  DeConcini  and  Mr. 

amendment  be  in  order; 

be  10  minutes  on  any 

appeal,  or  point  of  or- 

of  order  should  be 

Senate:  and  that  the 

respect  to  the  division 

time  be  in  accordance 

orm. 

OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 
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ORDE  I  OF  BUSINESS 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  recognition  of 


PRESIE  [NG  OFFICER.  There  are 


VOTE  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION  389 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  vote,  the  final  vote,  on 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  389, 
relating  to  the  Senate  rules,  was  set  for 
12:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  that  or- 
der be  changed  to  provide  that  the  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  389  occur  imme- 
diately following  the  return  to  legisla- 
tive session,  which  follows  the  vote  on 
the  treaty  with  Peru,  which  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  at  approximately  2:30  p.m.  to- 
morrow and,  therefore,  the  vote  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  389  will  be  back-to-back 
behind  the  treaty  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  sec- 
ond vote,  which  will  be  back-to-back  be- 
hind the  treaty  vote,  be  a  10-mlnute  roll- 
call  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  I  would  expect  at  that  time  to  call 
up  the  Roth  resolution. 

Under  the  order  that  was  entered 
previously,  the  majority  leader  is  author- 
ized to  call  up  the  Roth  resolution  no 
later  than  tomorrow,  which  Is  the  25th 
of  March,  and  I  do  so  after  consultation 
with  the  acting  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  this  constitutes  the  con- 
sultation. But  I  think  everybody  antici- 
pated that  that  measure  would  be  called 
up  tomorrow.  That  is  Senate  Resolution 
380. 

I  will  anticipate  doing  that  right  after 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  t<Hnorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  time  does  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  intend  to 
come  In  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  order  has 
already  been  entered  for  the  Senate  to 
come  in  tomorrow  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  there  any  prospect 
that  we  can  get  that  changed  since  there 
are  no  special  orders?  Senator  Roth  will 
not  be  here  until  10:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senator  Roth 
has  known  about  this  order  for  several 
days.  My  problem  is  there  are  two  fu- 
nerals tomorrow  which  Senators  on  my 
side  have  to  attend,  and  to  change  it  to 
later  would  create  problems.  I  could  have 
a  little  morning  business. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  acting 
leader  (Mr.  Tower)  that  no  rollcall  votes 
would  be  anticipated  on  that  resolution 
prior  to  Mr.  Roth's  arrival. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  simply  state  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  finish  action 
on  the  Roth  resolution  tomorrow.  This 
might  require  a  long  day — I  hope  It  will 
not.  There  is  a  time  agreement  on  the 


resolution,  but  Senators  should  be  pre- 
pared to  stay  late.  If  necessary. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AJ4.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  busmess  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  untU  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:19 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday 
March  25, 1980,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24, 1980: 

Departmxnt  or  Justice 

John  S.  Martin,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rob- 
ert B.  Flske.  Jr..  term  expired. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphoiic 

AOMINISTaATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  he  captain* 
Richard  H.  Allbrltton  John  W.  Carpenter 
Richard  J.  DeRycke      Leonard  E.  Pickens 
Ned  C.  Austin  Christian  Andreasen 

Jeffrey  O.  Carlen 

To  be  commanders 


William  T.  Tumbull 
Russell  C.  Arnold 
Lawrence  E.  Kelster 
Eddie  N.  Bernard 
Bradford  B.  Meyers 
Richard  A.  Schlro 
Kurt  J.  Schnebele 
Max  M.  Ethrldge 
David  B.  MacFarland, 
Jr. 


William  J.  Lounsbery 
Emerson  O.  Wood 
Gregory  R.  Bass 
Robert  L.  Penry 
William  L.  Adams 
Michael  F.  Kolesar 
Thomas  W.  Ruszala 
David  W.  Yeager 


To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


William  J.  Harrlgan 
Todd  A.  Baxter 
Kathym  A.  Andreen 
David  J.  Tennesen 
Richard  E.  Marrlner  n 
David  A.  Waltz 
HansE.  Ramm 
Dale  E.  Bretschnelder 
Stanley  R.  Iwamoto 
Roddy  J.  Swope 
Bruce  W.  Dearbaugh 
Lawrence  D.  Parsons 
Roger  A.  Morris 


Mark  V.  Losleben 
Mary  C.  Schonmker 
Ronald  W.  Kimball 
Robert  D.  Haught 
Lars  A.  O.  Pardo 
James  W.  O'clock 
Thomas  O.  Clark 
P.  Ronald 

Phillppsbom 
Marsella  J.  Bradley 
George  L.  Leigh 
Stephen  L.  Poole 


To  be  lieutenants 


Lewis  D.  Consigllerl 
Robert  B.  Crowell 
Charles  B. 

Greenawalt 
John  P.  Novaro 
Jim  W.  Conrad 
Michael  E.  Henderson 
Karen  L.  Cox 
Steven  E.  Tullls 
John  C.  Bortniak 
William  L.  Hlscox 
John  T.  Moakley 
Derek  C.  Sutton 
John  D.  Wilder 


Michael  McCluskey 
Marianne  Molchan 
Paul  M.  Daughtery 
Lawrence  F. 

Slmoneaux 
Joseph  C.  Talbott 
John  W.  Blackwell 
Samuel  P.  DeBow.  Jr. 
Timothy  D.  Rulon 
Michael  F.  MatU 
Lyle  B.  Pox.  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Mandzl 
Robert  E.  King 
Colin  D.  Corcoran 


To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 


Mark  P.  Koehn 
Linda  F.  Haas 
Nicholas  E.  Peruglnl 
Mark  S.  Finke 
Peter  G.  Stangl 


Robert  X.  McCann.  3t. 
LeeAnne  Roberts 
Ellen  McDougal 
William  G.  Prlngle,  Jr. 
Bruce  F.  Hlllard 
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Douglas  D.  Smith 
Joseph  P.  Qulnlan 
Gregory  A.  DaSUva 
Jane  P.  Demuth 
Martin  K.  Smith 
Jeffrey  W.  Greene 
George  J.  Kuzmak 
Kathleen  D.  Edwards 


Teresa  C.  E.  Bowles 
William  G.WUls    , 
Brian  P.  Hayden 
John  C.  Martin 
Christopher  R. 

Murphy 
Douglas  G. 

Brockhouse 


To  be  ensigns 
Deborah  A.  Bland  Ann  P.  Trimble 

Nancy  R.  Chamberlain  George  E.^hlte 
J.  Scott  Ferguson  '  '  """" 


Darryl  J.  WUUams 
Peter  J.  Celone 
Jose  A.  Rivera 
Robert  G.  BlU.  Jr. 
John  W. 

Humphrey,  Jr. 


John  Zabltchuck 
James  R.  Gordon 
Richard  E.  Groff 
Steven  J.  Konrad 
John  L.  I^esUe.  m 
Daniel  J.  Maner 

In  THE  Am  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
m  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  836,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

LINE    or    THE    An    FORCE 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 
Abele.  Randy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Craig  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addlngton,  Stewart  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AelUo,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albano.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albritton,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Stuart  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alfano.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Banjamln  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUred.  Dean  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alte.  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Sterling  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreas,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antlsdel,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appel,  Lawrence  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ard,  Michael  G..  564-08-«98e. 
Ardern,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armour,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnlsta,  Alexander  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Back,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Zachary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balanciere,  Milton  G.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BalUnger,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banker,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Ray  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartolone,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Base,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bassett.  Kevin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batchelor.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batten,  Stanley  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batton.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baudendlstel.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  Lee  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baumgartner,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baumgartner,  Steven  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bayer,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beason,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker.  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckman,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bedke,  Curtis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bekeris,  Alan  A.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bellamy,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belser,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benevento.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson,  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berdahl.  Carl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Betts.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blch,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bierschbach.  Arthur  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BUllg,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Billings,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Binder.  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJork,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^lankenblller,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenstein,  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boedlghelmer,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohac,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonannl,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booch,  Ernest  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordon,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borthwlck,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botta,  Louis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Charles  T..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Lonnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyarskl,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradbum,  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braden,  PaiU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Ted  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brezausek,  Carl  M..  304r-6O-1278. 
Brocato,  Humberto  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brubaker,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunner,  Gary  D.,  473-56-^0439. 
Buchanan,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  John  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buerkle,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulmer,  Jos^h  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burda,  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  Jon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  John  L.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burllngham.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buschko,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busse.  Roger  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabell,  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cafferata.  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain.  Jeff,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callgulre,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call.  Douglas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron.  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Christopher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CantweU.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capenos,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carey,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oannichael.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney.  Allard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  ThOfnas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caskey.  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casserlno.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castellani.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cave.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cemey.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerulli.  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cervone.  Anthony  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffee,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christ.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Kevin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chung,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clchowski.  Kurt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cimafonte,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clola,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Steven  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clegg.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clodfelter.  Ronnie  M.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clovls,  Allen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clowers,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Coataworth,  Matthew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coffey.  Donald  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman.  Alfred  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoU,  Patrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlon.  ThomM  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connery,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors.  Warren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  John  E.,  437  06  8606. 
Conrad.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contreras.  Andres  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copher,  Paul  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corzlne.  Richard  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosby,  Ricky  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowart.  Ashby  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crafton.  Wilson  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  PaiU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cromer.  Dejuan.  467-«0-76e5. 
Cromwell.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch.  Douglas  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley.  John  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz,  Carlos  B., XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciumn,  Carl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Tamzy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalrymple.  Mathleu.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly,  Mark  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dart,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davee,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Bradley  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Edward  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  WUUam  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deal,  Duane  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deboalt,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dee,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deegan.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dehnert.  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dellch,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delmas,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delplnto,  Carlo  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delsignore.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Detroye,  Jeffrey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dettmer,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dettmer,  Thonias  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deutsche.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devlin.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DewillU,  Frantz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dexter.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deyerle,  Craig  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlblase.  Michelangelo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dick.  Samuel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlerksen,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diets.  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlmlduk.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlttmer,  Kurt  B..  443  B8  8083. 

Dlarotta,  Maxlmc  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dobias.  Donald  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd.  Charles  M.,  IH.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodge,  Lex  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doerr,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dollahlte.  Thomas  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dominey.  Clifford  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donahoe,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donnelly,  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donough.  Kenneth  B..  200-4*-4038. 

Donze.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Douet.  Lee  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downey.  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drew.  Myres  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dronken 
Ducbene, 
Dtiffy, 
Dugan 
DuUnawka 
Dundas 
Dunttore, 
Dunn,  Daniel 
Bambart 
WantTnan, 
Eberbart 
Eberle, 
Edglngton 
Ehrler, 
Elder,  Rober : 
Elliott,  Bruc^ 
Elliott,  OU8 
Elliott,  John 
EUls.  Mlcha«  I 
Ellsworth, 
Entz,  Earl  A 
Eppley,  Danjl 
Eresman, 
Erwln,  Wayz^ 
Eskrldge 
Btael,  Larry 
Eustace 
Evans,  Alan 
Evans,  aeral<  1 
Evans.  Olenr 
Evert,  Dana 
Ewlng,  Jamet 
Paber,  James 
Pawcett,  Job:  i 
Fazio,  Qary  F 
Peeley,  PhlUi 
Pels,  James 
Pennessy, 
Femand,  Jea:  i 
Perrara, 
Plnney,  Ruse^l 
Plsher,  Mark 
PUerl,  Orego^ 
Pllnt,  Dennis 
Floyd.  WlUla^ 
Pobtan,  John 
Polster,  Jame  s 
Foley.  Mlcha(  1 
Poret,  Berber ; 
Fortescue 
Porter.  Stevei  i 
Pouser,  Jobn 
Fowler, 
Fowler,  Mark 
Fraccbla 
Prantz, 
Praser,  Gary 
Fraser,  Jamei 
Frltzsche, 
Prlzzelle, 
Pry.  Kennetb 
FucUlo,  Jame 
Fugate.  TboE 
Fury.  Joseph 
Oage,  Doyle  I 
Oallet.  Roger 
Oallo.  Prank  : 
Oamble. 
Garcia.  Felix 
Oarrett. 
Oarza.  Mario 
Oaston.  Robe^ 
Geddle 
Oelger,  Rober 
Oersbach,  Chi 
Olbbs,  Rlchar  1 
am.  Charles 
Ollzean.  Mark 

Olpson 

Olasebrook, 
Olass.  James 
Olennon.  John 
Goers.  Greg  L 
Goodman 
Goolaby.  Darait 
Oorman.  John 
Oould,  Alan 
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A^tbony  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tflcbael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

N.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
l^vld  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  17+-40-3768. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  335-t8-7350. 
..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IL,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IS  C  ,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iw  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■les  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ale  [ander 
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Gould,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grady,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oraper,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Billy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gress.  Roderlc  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grogan,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gubln,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulda,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guldry,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulllroy,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunzlnger,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustln.  Lee  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan.  Timothy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggerty,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  Cyril  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halnsey,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halbert.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halter,  Irving  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  Lance  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamor,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanklns.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanlon,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Craig  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Jon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Markoe  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harber,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harklns,  Francis  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnagel,  Jerrold  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Poster  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Scott  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrod,  Scott  B..  403-84-51 14. 
Hart,  Richard  C,  286-2»-3067. 
Hartman,  Dwlght  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmann,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasenbeln.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haslett,  John  R.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haygood.  Garth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazenfleld,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heard,  Hampton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heck.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffner,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldmous.  Jeffrey  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnen.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hejl,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellmann.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm.  Percy  R.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herchak.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herd,  John  H.,  30O-58-1614. 
Herlt,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hem,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herr,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herzog.  William  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbbard.  Barton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlght.  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlllbum.  Benjamin  O.,  Jr.,  24-90-3893 
Hill,  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnesley.  Ted  W.,  504-64-84.18. 
Hlnokl,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Oharlee  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUowell.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtschneider,  Stanley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopler,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horle,  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horkullc.  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Houck,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Houston ,  Greg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudgens,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huefner,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huestls,  Bdwln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunsuck,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunt,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurdle,  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hust,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchlngs.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hutt,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hyde,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ilse,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■     litis,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irvine,  Vanneee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ivy.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jaklitsch,  Frederick  L.,  216-66^532. 

Janlk,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jardln,  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarka,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarrow,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jeffrey,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jennings,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 

Jimenez,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johns.  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Ho'ward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Milton  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Sterling  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Roald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joiner,  Jay  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Clarence  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Daryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Donald  G..,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joyce,  Christopher  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaiser,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaloostlan,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kampe,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karlin,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Katona,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaufman.  Arthur  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kearney,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keese,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keith,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller,  Bruce  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Glen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenkel,  Kevin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Glenn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kercheval,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kershaw.  Spence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kile.  Rodney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimpel,  Gordon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klngsley,  Shannon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinser,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsh,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kittle,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klabo,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleinman.  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllza,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolb,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kostamo,  Chris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kouglas,  George  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozdron,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koziar.  Robert  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kranich,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebsbach.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krott,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunnen,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kwallek.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladnler.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagerberg,  Ty  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Carroll  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Landree,  Kenneth  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landwehrle  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lannlng,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavlgne,  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrenson,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawton,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledesma,  Prederico  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Curtis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leeper,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefevre,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefforge,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelbrand,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leland,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leone,  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leroy,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leurquin,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leuthauser,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levenhagen,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llby,  Gaylord  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liefer,  Randall  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undsley.  Marc  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnhof.  Eric  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ushko,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Lorln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorimer.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louie,  Cha'les  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lublak,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucal.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luchte,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luckett.  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luena,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  Earle  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunger,  Raymond  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupone,  Steven  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle.  Harron  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynott,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaCurdy,  Eric  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madson,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahar.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MalnquUt,  RandaU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makute,  John  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malloy,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone.  Timothy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maltz,  Ira  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandis,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangllcmot,  Ernest  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Darrel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maple.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlanl.  Bernardo  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlnello.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlowe,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquez,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  Clarence  T.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Alan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  William  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Pete  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Randy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maskowitz,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masse.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathleson.  Erik  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matte,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Stork  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mayer,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazurowskl,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAnulty,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCown,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCune,  Donald  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  Robert  S.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPetrldge,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovern.  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenney,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeal,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlel,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlff,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNulty,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McReynolds,  James  C,  Jr.,  284-48-^600. 
McVay,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meaklns.  Mark  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellott,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menzie.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrick,  William  T.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Jerome  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Jobn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meza.  Alphonso.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaelson,  Glen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchels,  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckelson,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Clifford  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Edward  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllllgan,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Bryon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllner,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milton,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlttelstadt.  Gary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohylsky.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molslo.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mol.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monglllo,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monson,  Lee  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Monty  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jerry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moose,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Barry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Darrell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Randy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moschgat.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowery,  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Msall,  Wendel  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller.  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulr,  Duff  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulhern,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullennex.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mungle,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  David  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Edward  P.,  078-*6-2370. 
Murphy,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murra,  Craig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Music.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muus,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Myers,  Eric  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nault,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Onral  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumelster,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NlchelEon.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcholls,  Charles  H.,  633  04  3404. 
Nichols,  Kelly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Tobias  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcl,  Rosarlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlebes,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlemeyer.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nixon,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norsworthy,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novotny,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutt,  Victor  L.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakaa.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelrlch,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollnger,  D*le  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollnger.  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OlUe.  Thomas  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OMalley,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  693,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated. 

MEDICAL  COaPS 

To  be  colonel 
Crow,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Baldwin,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Leslie  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentlage,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boddie,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camperlengo,  Maria  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahler,  Monte  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rettlg,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Phyllis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shams-Avari,  Parviz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelling,  Henry  O.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DBNTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Flnkbelner,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beget,  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spray,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JTTOGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  be  lieuteTiant  colonel 

Stanton,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provlsloiis  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Um  OF  THE  AIR  rORCB 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Comstock.  Ira  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  In  the 
grade  Indicated,  imder  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8351,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  Indi- 
cated. 

MEDICAL  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Toussalnt,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following   officers   for   promotion    In 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  693  and  8376,   title   10.  United 
States  Code. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Barbour.  Nell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Jene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cole.  Peter  Bf.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay.  WUllam  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LINE    OF   THE    AIR   FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Bone,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch.  Michael  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  DcureU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canfleld.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  WUUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preund,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallego,  Louis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanstad.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge,  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howayeck,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hufford.  Berle  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessel.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Norman  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lees.  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llngenfelter,  Jack  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Harold  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miranda,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musmanno.  Victor  H..  204^3fi-4690. 
Nagy,  Norbert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunn.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Rourke,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peot,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUiber,  Nell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  David,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIB  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Rose.  Galen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Jasper  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scredon,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomola,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUams,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

David,  Corazon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossllng,  Sergio  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlmelberger.  Cordydon  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoenes,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahady,  Ivan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miranda,  Armando  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mittuch.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oostburg,  Egbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stonefeld,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NT7RSE   CORPS 

Bell,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blaubach,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyers.  Aurella  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stegall,  Kathleen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1310  and  1311,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  active  duty  grade 
of  temporary  lieutenant  colonel,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  8443  and  8447,  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

LINE   OF   THE   AIR   FORCE 

Kneen,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowing-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  major. 
Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10,  United  Stetes 
Code. 

LINE  OF  THE   AIR   FORCE 

Meek,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.  officers  for  promotion  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  section 
593  (a)  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
as  amended: 


LINE   OF   TRE   AIR    FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Raymond  M.  Beckage,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ronald  B.  Bennett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Calvin  L.  Blankenahlp,  Sr.,  510-30- 
9788. 
Maj.  John  H.  Boh,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Robert  G.  Bradley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Ramon  Cano.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Arlen  C.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Lorenzo  D.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Wayne  A.  Engstrom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Larry  J.  Freeman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ralph  Pulgimti.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  R.  Grler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Dennis  B.  Hague,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Richard  H.  Jett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Floyd  D.  Landry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Vicente  L.  Linera,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Manuel  M.  Maclas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  T.  Magee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Henry  L.  Mclnvale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  G.  Thorpe  Mitchell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Richard  B.  P>eIton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Ernest  J.  Plccone.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Larry  D.  Rea,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Martin  T.  Reams,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moj.  Albert  R.  Rosellinl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Donald  J.  Ryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Lawrence  P.  Santerlnl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  George  J.  Schlatter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Eugene  A.  Schmltz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  John  L.  SUverman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  John  D.  Slagle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  John  A.  Steinbeck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Donald  W.  Strauch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Paul  D.  Sumner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Larry  T.  Tripp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Edward  T.  Vankueren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Joseph  N.  WaUer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  David  E.  B.  Ward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Stephen  A.  Zavltz.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Darwin  E.  ZeUer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

Maj.  Gary  R.  Oilbertson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

INTHE  ARMT 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3443  and  3447. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

Clark.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrest,  Alfred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT   PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bauer,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boesze,  Laazlo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Bobby  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Michel  E.,  531-40-3S18. 
Kapranopoulas.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConkey,  Leroy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plram,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puffpaff.  Max  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubin,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland.  Cameron  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torok,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Doane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SBtVICB  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Hill.  Harris  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TeUo,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■tMwnirikl.  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Hofeldt,  Fred  D.,  610-4O-04S3. 
Roberts,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TOlson,  James  M.,  339-40-G019. 
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Umj.  Ronald  P 
Mai.  Blebaxd 


M«J.  CrsigW. 

To  be 
Barrow,  Oscar 

MKDH 

To  be 
Batalsky,  Joel 


OKtS.  coaFS 
Oentzler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreuzer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SEEvicK  coaps 
Mlacber,  308-36-«3ie. 


WUUun 


Cbarlton 
Maxwell,  Clyde 


CH«PIJUN 

ieutenant  colcnel 
Jr..  22»-^2-4319. 

SXXVICX   COBPS 

Ieutenant  colonel 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.,  188-2S-0748. 

%.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


M  Eoin&L  coaps 
To  be  \  \eutenant  colonel 
Balasubramaln  an,  Mutbuswamy, 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carman,  Dean 
Chloupek, 
Ooagrlff,  Thomas 
Jung,  Chung  J. 
Keefe,  William 
Klein,  Arthur  I 
Mendez,  Joaquifa 


,  Rotxrt 


S., 


The 
tlon  In  the 
States,  under 
States  Code, 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J.,  675-44-934«. 

M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

officers  for  promo - 
Army  of   the   United 
provisions  of  title  10,  United 
3284  and  3299: 


following-  lamed 


Beg  liar 


sect!  ons 


MXDIC4L 

To  be 
Tello,  Richard 


SEHVICX   CORPS 

lieutenant  colonel 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


AEMT 

To  be 
Hill.  Perry  J., 


NtrasK  coaPS 
lieutenant  colonel 
62  1-46-2366. 


Aairr   •aoMonoN  list 
lieutenant  colonel 
-26-8396. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


To  be 
Bond,  John  A. 
Ingram,  Donald 
McCullough,  Ovfrton 


,  Ram(  in 


Barrett,  Rlcharc 
Conchado, 
Coz,  George  R., 
Crocker,  George 
Eaton,  Harmon 
Evans,  John  O., 
Fory,  Ronald  P., 
Oamer,  Douglas 
Hauser,  Benjaml  a 
Hickman,  Bobb; 
HlcksoD,  Richari  1 
Jacobs,  Michael 
Lambeth,  Carl  L 
Ludwlg,  Wesley 
Marszalek,  Mltctiell 
Kfartln,  Oary  L 
Nelson,  Phillip 
Oakley,  Robert 
Orensteln,  Leo  R 
Pace,  James  O., 
Phillips,  Edelber 
Ragauskas 
Rasmussen 
Salkowskl,  John 
Sloane,  Medwyn 
Smith,  Freddie  I 
Splvey,  Ernest  L 
Steffensen,  Lynn 
Tyson.  Tony. 
Van  Wormer, 
Youngrenner 


^87- 


,  Rayi  lond 
,  Delt  ert 


XXOICAL 

To 
Hoffman.  Wynn 


Ressdorf.  Horst. 


To 
Bruestle,  Larry. 
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AaXT     •aOMOTION    LIST 


T4  be  major 

E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
;  46-68-8783. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
:  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

70-8M7. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


226  -54-6649. 

Thomas] 


E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


SERVICXS   CORPS 

be  major 

.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
43-30-0781. 


CORPS 

be  major 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 


ARMT  inrasE  corps 
To  be  major 
McConneU,  Carol  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  majot 
Percy,  Kent  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT   PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  captain 
Ablles,  Jose  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ablngton,  Kerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Accluelll,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackerman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adair,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Johnathan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adan.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adnot.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allport,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrldge.  WllUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aleshln,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Keith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUard,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX2. 
Allen,  Johnnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AlUnder,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altherr,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altobello,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarado,  Esteban,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alverson,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Edgar,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Johnny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Knut  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersson,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Aaron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrlanl,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antonelll.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ard,  Nelson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arllnghaus,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Bertram,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Clare  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnberg.  Gregory  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amett.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrlola,  Mellton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arunskl,  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arval,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Astln,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azama,  Wesley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacastow,  Todd  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachmann,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggett,  Marlon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baler.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Donovan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balentlne.  Terry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks.  Allan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbero,  Eugene  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barfleld,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Eric  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Ted  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett.  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Dave  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartkoskl,  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassert.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassler.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batiste.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batzer.  Craig  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean.  Gregory  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beane.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bearce,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty.  Jeffrey  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaty,  Jessie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckstrom,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beecher,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belnlng,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Richard.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benckendorf ,  Scott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Ronnie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeret.  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemer,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besancon,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Marshall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethea.  Levern.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethel.  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betson,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettlnger,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevllacqua,  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BevlUe.  Stanley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bldle,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllter,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnger,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdseye,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  Merrill  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanco.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenshlp,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blasko,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blazey,  Scott  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blissenbach.  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloxham,  Garth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bly,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobo,  Yvonne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohlender,  Hugh  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bokmeyer,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollens.  Steven  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bondy,  Dana  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonestroo.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonfleld.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonglovanni.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnet,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borcheller,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borchlnl,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boron,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosse,  Timothy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourn,  Guy  M.  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouterie.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden.  Barry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowersox.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  PhlUp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bralley.  Neal  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch.  Hugh  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrandoUni,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bransford.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brant,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennen,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breslow,  Marc  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brethour,  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breton.  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlssette,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brom.  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Barry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Charles,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brookshlre.  Roy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brown,  Erie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning.  Susan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruch,  RandaU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bnunm.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Albert  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchholz,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckmaster,  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulinski,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull,  LaytOQ  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burd,  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burget,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgoyne,  Lawrence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkert,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burmood.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  James  A.,  HI  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Wlnfried  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buto,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byron,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaUaban.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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WUllamson,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUamson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUls,  Colen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wills,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wimberley,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Windham,  Bflchael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Withers,  Benjamin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Withrow,  RandaU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUman,  Craig  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoOlnden,  Duatd  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojtyna,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolff.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolff,  Jerome  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wood,  Samuel  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   _ 
Woodniff,  Joseph  A.,  200-03-78ST. 
Wright,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright  JesM  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terby,  Stepben  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teterlan.  Edward  M.,  110-40-41«1. 
Yezak,  Herman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Anthony  H.,  004  40  4878. 
Toung,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblttth,  Terry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zacherl,  Donald  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zacbgo,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaklao,  Christopher  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zle^er,  Andrew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zom,  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwablen,  Samuel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHAPLAIN  ooars 
To  be  captain 
Paricw.  WUbur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DKMTAI,  COBPB 

To  beeaptotw 
GreStatb,  Charlea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ouerln,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurowskl,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levsky,  Stanley  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudd,  Jlmmle  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  A.,  878-6O-808T. 
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a  miCAi.  coBVB 


»,  David  A. 
Carter,  Ctaarlea 
D«lgb,  Jobn  D. 
Dem«r,  David  f 
Hopklnaoa.  W: 

fUholnllr 

Sullivan,  Haroli  1 
TlaweU,  Miclu4l 
Vandewaiker, 
Webbw.  Paul 
Wlilt«. 
2Sleake.  Larry 


JoUawlnt,  Step  mu 
.Stepbin 


liarkl 


,  Chrlato]  lier 


l|o  be  captain 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MB>ICiL 


To 


,  Thoioas 
Rolen 


David 


M., 

L.. 


Mlcha  si, 
Oary 


Anden.  BClcbae 
Axtrlab,  Steven 
Baylor.  Michael 
Bradsbaw. 
Buctuneler, 
Campbell,  Larr^ 
Caaao,  Felipe 
OeearetU,  Oeorj 
Davis,  Terry  M 
Perguaon,  Frar 
Fletcher,  Tbomi « 
Oarrett,  Mlcbat  I 
Gillette.  Paul  E 
Olazler.  Calvin 
Grant,  Rajrmon^ 
Haas,  Scott  T. 
Harris.  John  T., 
Helseth.  David 
Hlghtower, 
Hlghtower,  Jolu 
HUd.  Fred  S 
Hodge,  Richard 
Keagle.  Richard 
King.  James  M 
Knutson 
Kupchlnsky, 
Ledford.  Ronald 
Leggett,  Mel  via 
LennevlUe.  Marl 
Uttle,  James  S.. 
Lowe.  Bryan  T.. 
Lucero.  John  A 
Maher.  Patrick 
Martig,  Robert  J 
McPadden, 
Mlzell.  James  T 
Moller,  John  R.. 
Montelongo 
Mourtos. 
Muramoto,  Gary 
Navln.  PhUlp  X. 
Nelson,  Richard 
Newsome,  Earl  8 
Owens.  Terry  L.. 
Potyk.  Roger  P.. 
Principe.  Rlchart 
Rawls.  Edward  V 
Richardson.  AII1« 
Robertus.  Paul  D 
Robinson.  Roberl 
Rogers.  Alfted  W 
Roland.  Robert  t 
Roes.  James  W..  , 
Scantlln.  Marshafl 
Sllkey.  Larry  K.. 
Smith.  Bryan  B.. 
Smith.  Larry  A.. 
Staus.  Ronald  Q 
Stewart.  Robert  i 
Supon.  Patrick  A 
Sur.  Stanford  K., 
Thomas.  Glynn  C 

Thompson. 

Trelber.  Randal 
WWker.  Michael 
Weeley.  Olan  L.. 
WllUama.  David 
Williams.  Sdward 
Wrlglit,  Charlea 


4 )3-92- 


SEBviCK  coars 
be  captain 
T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

6166. 
eM..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
i62-84-3927. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


46  1-72-8638. 


Stev(tn 


Darlo, 
Consta  itln, 


.0  5; 


Natbi  del 


To 
AKena,  Janet  L.. 
Aetle.  Predertck . 
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XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E18-56-8208. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
?..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
50-32-5557. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
423-72*351. 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3-44-4848. 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•63-88-3838. 
>19-64-7e37. 
:  ^-43-0948. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
..  458-96-*e60. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
;..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
11-74-7677. 
..  270-8«X-7036. 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


aaarr  mrasa 


captain 
18-52-6467. 
0«S-36-fll87. 


Balah.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUoh,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaster.  OoUeen  D...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Deborah  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsolm,  Janet  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chudy,  Jeanne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUnch,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Shirley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  Pa'ilette  A.,  061^2-0563. 
Cooper,  Janice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cozen,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creasman,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Delols,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass.  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwartte.  Lorretta  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fishell,  Royce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glynn,  Ann  W.,  214-^8-3199. 
Graves,  Rhonda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagemelster.  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrington,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hundley,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeleekl.  Barbara  A.,  448-^2-3034. 
Jennings.  Suzanne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutz.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovaas,  Patricia  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney,  PaUy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Joyce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard.  Mary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Barbara  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nathan,  Monica  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Sheila  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Pattl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Cynthia  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfohl,  Christine  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porch.  Alan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Catherine  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rihm.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera.  Jose  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romanauskas,  Vincent  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucki,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupkalvls.  Anne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutt.  Wade  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saye.  Jackie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwlesow.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  Myra  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spllchal,  Clifford  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spring,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stowe,  Harvey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderhoof.  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamer,  Willie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vazquez,  Eileen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voelmeck.  Wayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volk,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volk,  Marlbeth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Charlene  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyhrlch.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttemore,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  Roberta  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Susan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Katherine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  in   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Amdt,  Marilyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton.  Dewey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Amanda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Peder  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbert.  Jefferey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsberry,  Sharon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodberlet.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson.  Bud  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slttnick.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

XJJS.  Navt 
The  following-named  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  of  the  U.8.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 


motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the 
various  staff  corps,  or  indicated,  pursuant 
to  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sections  6773 
and  5791.  subject  to  quallflcation  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


SUPPLY 

Aanstoos.  Thomas  K. 
Ackerman,  Roger  S. 
Aldrich,  Loren  J.,  n 
Allen,  David  F. 
Anderson,  John  A. 
Anderson,  Michael  A. 
Austin,  Douglas  L. 
Backus,  John  R. 
Balzano.  Albert  N. 
Bandlow.  Joseph  L., 

Jr. 
Barrett,  James  L. 
Beard,  Robert  L.,  Ill 
Bedard.  Stephen  A. 
Bennett,  Stephen  H. 


CORPS 

Funk,  Stuart  D. 
Gamo,  Gary  W. 
Gault,  William  J. 
GUdea,  John  F..  Jr. 
Gitter.  Steven  P. 
Given,  Gary  G. 
Goehrlng,  Mark  E. 
Gore,  William  L. 
Grassi,  John  L..  Jr. 
Green,  Cornelius,  Jr. 
Grube,  Edward  M. 
Gummer,  Edward  G., 

UI 
Hamilton,  Philip  P. 
Hammond,  Robert. 


Billlngton,  Lonnle  M.  Harper,  Carlton  C,  Jr. 
BinzUng,  Jeran  Harrison,  Zai  B. 

Birr,  Donald  K.  Hazell,  Jeffrey  P. 

Blschetsrleder,  Jon  W  Helm,  Freddie  L. 


Bloom,  Charles  C. 
Bonk,  Matthew  S.,  Jr. 
Bonomo,  Joseph  R. 
Brandenburg, 

Kenneth  S. 
Bright.  Carl  T. 
Brown,  David  M. 
Brown,  Robert  O. 
Buckley,  Winston  H. 
Bump,  Robert  J. 
Bunkers,  Ladean  W. 
Buntin.  David  W. 
Burge,  Charlie  E. 
Busch,  Horace  R.,  Jr. 
Butler,  Louis  E. 
Byham,  Richard  A. 
Candanoza,  Jose  R. 
Carlcato.  Edward  M., 

Sr. 
Carpenter.  Dale  E. 
Carroll.  Stephen  G. 
Chlllcott,  Sidney  E. 
Clark,  Roger  N. 
Clement.  William  S. 
Cockrlll.  Philip  C. 
Collard.  Robert  A. 
Combs.  Bruce  M. 
Connor,  James  G 
Cooper,  Robert  K. 
Costello,  Mark  T. 


Heuay,  Terrence  A. 
Hicks,  James  D. 
Hlllegas,  Dennis  A. 
Hogan,  Brian  N. 
Holzbausen,  Joseph  E. 
Howard,  Frederick  L. 
Hunter,  James  W. 
Hupy,  Brad  L. 
Huwe,  Lawrence  J. 
Hyatt,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Iwuc,  Francis  T. 
Jones,  David  I. 
Jowers,  Jobn  G.,  Jr. 
Jumper,  James  D. 
Kalelta,  Gary  M. 
Kalksteln.  Jeffrey  W. 
Kalmar,  Louis  G. 
Kanuck,  Mark  J. 
Karschnla.  Paul  T. 
Karty,  Alan  L. 
Kayes.  Dean  H. 
Kempa,  Aloysius  F. 
Kemper.  Jobn  T. 
Kenney,  Joseph  W. 
Kibler.  ChrUtopher  T. 
Klrchoff,  Phillip  M. 
Klapper,  Larry  8. 
Jr.  Kmlec,  Kenneth  R. 
Knox.  Walter  G. 
Kowba,  William  A. 
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Couch,  Howard  W.,  Jr.Krueger,  Paul  F. 


Coulter,  Preston  B 
Crosby,  Thomas  W. 
Crow,  Wayne  H. 
Crump,  Henry  E..  Jr. 
Curry.  Michael  S. 
Darby.  Michael  M. 
Dargan,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Daub,  Wayne  A. 
Davis.  Lester  M. 
Denbrock.  Barry  J. 
Deregt.  Paul  T. 
Devitt,  John  C. 
Dewey.  James  C. 
Dietz,  James  L. 
Dolan,  Robert  P. 
Donovan,  Peter  M. 
DowUng,  Richard  D. 
Doyle.  David  N. 
Drerup.  John  W..  Jr. 
Driver.  David  E. 
Edwards.  Charles  R. 
Elklns,  Ronald  D. 
Ellis.  Peter  M. 
Elmore.  Douglas  L. 
Fajer,  David  J. 
Fenzan.  William  J. 
Fernandez, 

Wilfredo  O. 
Ferrara,  Richard  C. 
FDrmlco,  Bernard  J. 
Freshwater, 

Thomas  M. 
Frew.  Barry  A. 
Fullbright.  Jobn  L., 

m. 

Fulton,  Richard  L. 


Lalonde,  Bruce  G. 
Lavender,  William  R. 
Lee,  Robert  E. 
Logue,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Lott.  Daryl  R. 
Lozler.  Stephen  C. 
Madsen.  John  W. 
Maibaum.  David  W. 
Makoeske.  James  P. 
Mallard,  Frederick  L. 
Marksbury.  Thomas  C. 
Martin,  John  D. 
Mather,  Richard  L.,  Jr. 
McBumey.  Donald  T. 
McConahy,  Marc 
McConnell.  David  C. 
McDanlel,  David  E. 
McGarrett.  William  J. 
McGlnnis.  Richard  8. 
McGlvem.  Peter  M., 

ni. 

McOowan,  Allen  W. 
McOratb,  Christopher 

M. 
McKelvey.  Chris  R. 
Merrltt.  Brooks  P..  Jr. 
Meyer,  Richard  J. 
Miller.  Bruce  A. 
Minor.  Elliott  D..  HI 
Mitchell.  James  L. 
Monaco.  Theodore  J. 
Morgan.  Benjamin  B. 
Mullally.  James  W. 
Mulligan.  Michael  C. 
Murphy.  Kevin  J. 
Myers.  Raymond  S. 


Narlmatsu,  Dean  T. 
Nevers,  Richard  H. 
Nielsen.  Ronald  O. 
Noonan,  Robert  M. 
Norris  EricE. 
Omelas.  Harry,  Jr. 
Palenshus,  David  L. 
Palmer.  David  A. 
Parshall,  Earl  O. 
Patterson.  Rubin  L. 
Payne,  Paul  A. 
Peeler,  Grady  L.,  Jr. 
Pendergrasa, 
Russell  G. 
Pettaway,  Henry  E. 
PfeU,  Philip  M. 
Poe,  James  P. 
Post,  William  N..  II. 
Poston,  Richard  G. 
Potochney,  Peter  J. 


Scblndel,  WUllam  N., 

Jr. 
Scblekau.  Louis  W., 

in 

Scbroeder,  Mark  H. 
Schweer,  Mark  R. 
Simpson.  Eklward  L. 
Smith.  David  V. 
Smith.  Donald  W. 
Smoak,  Daniel  R. 
Sorenson.  Lee  L. 
Spencer,  Michael  H. 
Spraglin,  Ricardo  D. 
Starzyk,  Michael  J. 
Steele,  Christopher  P. 
Stone,  Stephen  P. 
Stranen,  Joseph  J. 
Strong,  Robert  W.,  II 
Strotise,  Wayne  S. 
Strueblng,  Danny  C. 


Preston,  Vernon  Q.,  Jr.  Sturm,  Joseph  J.,  Ill 


Prplch,  Jack 
Qulnn,  WUllam  D. 
Recla,  Kenneth  J. 
Relf .  WiUlam  D. 
Rlble,  Frederick  J.,  Jr. 
Riley.  Michael  B. 
Roble  Craig  M. 
Robinson,  Fred  O.  Jr. 
Roerlg,  Gary  W. 
Roltman,  Richard  K. 
Roper,  Bernard  L. 
Rosapepe,  Jay  F. 
Ruben,  Jack  M. 
Ruclnski,  Charles  J. 
Rudd,  Jeffrey  G. 
Ruff,  David  C. 
Ruh,  Joseph  F.,  Jr. 
Rushing,  WUllam  D., 

in 

Rutledge.  Eugene  P., 

m 

Ryan,  Patrick  T. 


Taylor,  Stephen  D. 
Thomas,  Michael  P. 
Thompson,  Alan  S. 
Thompson,  Robert  V. 
Traaen,  Timothy  S. 
Trost,  Henry  M. 
Turk,  Rodney  W. 
Vamer,  Paul  E. 
Vasslan,  Robert  B. 
Wagner,  John  G. 
Walter.  Kenneth  F. 
Ward.  Terry  L. 
Ward.  Theodore  W. 
Watkins.  Gary  E. 
Weber.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Whipple.  Peter  L. 
White.  David  M. 
Whitlock.  Vivian  T. 
Winter,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Witwer,  Richard  L. 
Woodall,  Clifford  L. 
Workman.  PaiU  D. 
Zucker,  David  A. 


Crvn.  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Alexander.  Raymond 

K. 
Bender.  WUUe  A..  Jr. 
Biddick.  Dennis 
Branigan.  Daniel  S. 
Brown.  Paul  M. 
Capron.  Mark  E. 
Dalby,  PhUip  H. 
Davis,  Larry  A. 
Dekln.  Walter  D. 
Donado.  I>aul 
Donaldson,  Mark  E. 
Donnelly,  Michael  D. 
Dossantos,  William  A. 
Dreyer,  Thomas  F. 
Etheridge,  John  T. 
Fewell,  Dennis  A. 
Finley,  Lloyd  S.,  Jr. 
Foshee,  Jon  R. 
Gorum,  Charles  C. 
Gustafson,  James  L. 
Hlckey.  Peter  J. 
Hollrith.  James  W. 
Jackel,  Paul  O. 
Jones,  David  A. 
Marchand,  Jean  P. 
Marchette,  Louis  V. 


Mauk.  Michael  L. 
McAdam.  Lowell  C. 
Michel,  Richard  C. 
MUler,  Michael  R. 
Nassaux,  Patric  Y. 
Nesbitt,  John  F. 
Otten.  Mark  T. 
Peters,  James  M. 
Rodgers,  Thomas  M. 
Rowland.  Henry  J..  Jr 
Schlffner,  Michael  D. 
Shrewsbury,  John  M. 
Squatrito,  James  A. 
Stearns.  Francis  R. 
StefaneUl,  Arthur  J., 

Jr. 
Steiner  Jeffery  A. 
Surash,  John  E. 
Sweet.  David  M. 
Tubello.  Jeffrey 
Wallace.  Joseph  B 
Walters.  Vernon  J. 
Williams.  Samuel  S. 
Woods,  Edward  A. 
Wyman,  Jon  C. 
Yeakley,  John  C. 
Zorlca.  Joseph  W. 


XODOE  ADVOCATE  OENSRAL'S  CORPS 

Saccoccio,  Louis  J. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


Adams,  Ronald  L. 
Beddard,  James  R..  Jr 
Brown,  Franics  C. 
Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Byerly,  Lawrence  D. 
Carroll,  Ronald  J. 
Clancy,  Nancy  E. 
Cormier,  Tyrone  P. 
Cullum,  Clarence  L. 
Dickey,  Oscar  W. 
Harrahill,  Jesse  D. 
Hodges,  Ellis  E. 
Hofflinger,  David  H. 


Orloff,  Kenneth  L.       Warywoda,  Theodore  E 
Roeder,  Kenneth  L.      White.  Fred  R. 
SulUvan,  Hugh  C,  Jr.  White,  Joseph  L. 
WaUlck,  Marie  T.  Zuber,  Ronald  J. 

NTTRSE  CORPS 


in 


Hudson,  Jonathan  8. 
Hunnlcutt,  Gary  F. 
Karelin,  Edward  E. 
Llbby,  James  W. 
Little,  Tommy  J. 
Mackle,  WUllam  B. 
Marshall,  John  D. 
McCarty,  Thomas  A. 
McGlnnis,  James  A. 
McKenna,  Michael  R. 
Megown,  Charles  F. 
MltcheU,  WUllam  L. 
Nlec,  Edmund  A. 


AcUn,  Jdin  J..  Jr.         Belec,  JAniM  U. 
Acton.  Bruoa  J.  BeU.  George  C,  Jr. 

Adams,  Outrles  D.,  Jr.  BeU,  Gregory  I<- 


Banks,  James  W.,  Jr. 

Barry,  Thomas  P. 

Basbford,  Jeffrey  A. 

Bauer,  Constance  A. 

Burnett.  Bruce  L. 

CampbeU.  Vernon  G. 

Chemycz,  Jotin  A. 

Christie.  James  M. 

Donaldson.  Wayne  M.  Nunns.  WlUlam  T. 

Edwards.  Kathleen  A.  Olson,  Ellen  M 


Klraly,  Ruth  A. 
Lawson,  Wallace  E. 
Lukasik.  WUllam  E. 
Meyer,  Kort  J. 
Moffltt.  JeweU  L. 
Mukri.  Gerarda  M. 
Munson.  David  A. 
Narcomey,  David  W. 


Emerson.  Joel  R. 
Faires.  Paul  E. 
Fernandes,  Margaret 

M. 
Flippo.  Michael  K. 
Prevert.  Gayle  L. 
PuUer.  Janet  8. 


Perry,  Margaret  M. 
Relfschneider,  Donald 

L. 
Robinson,  Martin  M. 
Scbatz,  Mary  E. 
Schuette,  A.  Robert 
Sendner,  Barbara  A. 


Galloway,  Olynn  W.,  States.  Marllln  B. 
Jr. 


Gazoo,  Charles  E. 
Giron.  Lawrence  J. 
Gritis.  Charlotte  C. 
Hatfield.  Richard  T. 
Hoffower,  James  R. 
Hogan,  Maxireen  P. 


Steffen,  Dennis  A. 

Storms,  John  M..  Jr. 

Stringer,  Thomas  J. 

Sutton.  Donald  L. 

Thurber.  Jean  A. 

Tillman,  Harry  J. 

Torres.  Carlos  A. 
Holston.  Erdmann.  L.  Trowbridge,  Marvin 
James,  Margaret  S.  D. 

Jancewski,  Mary  K.       Wilson,  Blane  M. 
Kavanagh.  Kathleen     Wilson,  Cathy  M. 
M.  Winecour,  EUot  8. 

The  following-named  women  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  tor  perma- 
nent promotion  to  vhe  grade  of  lieutenant 
in  the  Supply  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  6773  and  6791, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


Anthony,  Era  M. 
Beck,  Judy  E. 
Bolton,  Joyce. 
EUlott,  Sarah  J. 
Hansen,  Sharon  L. 


Hoch,  Rita  A. 
Holdrldge,  Lots  A. 
Riley,  Constance  M. 
Wolverton,  Joyce  I. 
Werschin,  JUl  M. 


The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  6606 
and  6791,  subject  to  quaUflcatlon  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Parash,  Irish  C. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Sup- 
ply Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  appointment 
in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  as 
permanent  lieutenant  (jimlor  grade)  and 
temporary  lieutenant,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  6678(a)  and 
6791.  subject  to  quaUficatl(Hi  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Allen,  Charles  A. 

Qulnn,  John  P. 

The  foUowlng-named  woman  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  of  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  as  permanent  lieutenant  (junior 
grade),  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  6678(a)  and  6791  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

McKnight,  Kathleen  A. 

In  tbb  Navt 
The  foUowing-named  ensigns  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  line,  pur- 
suant to  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tions 6784  and  6791,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Aasland.  Ronald  L.       Abrahamaon,  Tbomas 
Abeleln,  Carl  H.  D. 

Abemethy,  Thcmas  8.  Ackles,  Jamaa  J. 


Adams,  Vance  H. 
AdeU,  Allan  A. 
Admli9,  Oeofge  B. 
Ado^b,  Jack  B. 
Aggas,  Jeffrey  E. 
Aiken,  Donald  W.,  Jr. 
Albert,  Steven  M. 
Alexander,  John  D. 
Alford,  Jobn  U.  I. 
Algeo,  Tbomas  8. 
AUen,  Gene  B. 
Allison,  Joseph  B. 
Alvlte,  Joseph  A. 
AmicareUa,  John  M. 
Amos,  Kevin  8. 
Andersen,  James  K. 
Anderson.  Daniel  R. 
Anderson,  James  B. 
Anderson.  J<din  P. 
Anderson,  Richard  D. 
Anderson,  Steven 
Anderson,  Steven  8. 
Andes,  Blchard  J. 
AndresB.  Tbomas  B. 
Andy,  Steven  IC 
Angerer,  Timothy  P. 
Anthony,  Alan  W. 
Arcano,  Joeeph  T.,  Jr. 
Argutilo,  GUberto  L. 
Armada,  Mlcbael  B. 

Armltage,  BotMit  A. 

Armstrong,  Stephen 
E. 

Arsenault,  Robert  M. 
Atchison,  Gregory  F. 

Ayotte,  Brett  D. 

Babcock,  David  A. 

Bachman,  Terry  L. 

Backus,  Robert  B„  Jr. 

Bacon,  Steven  W. 

Badgett,  BobertB. 

Baetsel,  Bernard  T. 

Bajnne,  Lloyd  O.  O. 

Bakara.  Mlcbael  F. 

BiJcer,  Barry  B. 

Baker.  Dean  A. 

Baldy,  Timothy  D. 

Balestrlerl.  David  A. 

Ball,  nanklln  D. 

Ball,  George  B. 

Baltera.  Bamon  A. 

Bangert,  Randall  W. 

Banks,  Martin  M.,  Jr. 

Barber,  Matthew  E. 

Barnes.  Steven  B. 

Bamett,  Jeff  D. 

Barock,  Blchard  T. 

Baron,  Eric  C. 

Barrlentoe,  Joseph  J., 
Jr. 

Barry,  John  W. 

Barry,  Kenneth  F. 

Barry,  Mark  J. 

Barth,  Steven  B. 

Bartle,  Steven  B. 

Bartoe,  Thomas  J. 

Basch.  Baymond  M. 

Basford,  Mlctiael  S. 

Bates.  Kenneth  C. 

Batey,  Dale  B. 

Batt,  Charles  O. 

Battln,  Blchard  S. 

Baugher.  Jackie  L. 

Bayes,  Howard  S. 

Baylor.  Bradford  H. 

Beahm.  Donald  C. 

Beans,  Danlri  V. 

Beary,  WlUlam.  Jr. 

Becker,  Ernest  C. 


BeU,  Robert  D. 
BeUezsa,  Vincent  A. 
Bender.  Charles  M. 
Benefleld,  Tommle  D. 
Bennett,  Curtis  T. 
Bennett,  David  O. 
Bennett.  David  B. 
Bennett,  Keith  L. 
Bennett,  Michael  B. 
Bennett,  niomas  A. 
Benscoter.  Richard  H. 
Benson.  Jobn  R. 
Benson,  Thomas  S. 
Bercaw.  Daniel  M. 
Berenato,  Domlnlck  P. 
Berger,  Robert  It. 
Berger,  Steven  M. 
Bernard,  Michael  H. 
Berry,  Dirk  B. 
Berry,  Vance  D. 
Berthold,  Dudley  B. 
BeverUn,  Donald  C. 
Beyer,  Glen  R. 
Blckmore,  Corey  D. 
BiUy.  George  H. 
Blrge.  Ronnie  H. 
Black.  Timothy  B. 
Blackmore.  Donald  W. 
Blake,  David  B. 
Blakeslee.  Paul  P. 
Blakely,  Bobert  W. 
Bland,  James  F. 
Blandford,  Bobley  J. 
Blankenshlp,  Clyde  W. 
Blaydoe.  Marc  D. 
Block,  Douglas  A. 
Block,  LoweU  K. 
Bluestone,  David  J. 
Bly,  James  T. 
Bodnar,  Baymond  W. 
Boehme, 

Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Boensel.  Mark  8. 
Bohlmann.  Joel  E. 
Boland.  Donald  J. 
Bole.  Bruce  8. 
Bond.  Thomas  H. 
Bonvoulolr,  Damlan  J. 
Bonwit,  WlUard  B.,  Jr. 
Borchardt.  Blchard  W. 
Borgen,  Tliomas  !<. 
Boster,  Norman  B. 
Boudah,  Mark  F. 
Bourquardez. 

Charles  C.  Jr. 
Bowdoln.  James  B. 
Bowersox,  Kenneth 
Bowes.  Gerald  T. 
Bowling,  John  H. 
Bowser,  John  W. 
Boyer.  Balph  J..  Jr. 
Bracy,  Baymond  W. 
Bradley.  Stephen  M. 
Brady.  Donald  B. 
Brady.  PhlUp  P. 
Brady.  Stephen  K. 
Bramlett.  Leroy 
Brandenburg, 

Steven  L. 
Branges,  Wturen  O. 
Brauer.  Bob  A. 
Braaler.  Mark  K. 
Brennan,  PhlUp  C. 
Brewer,  David  J. 
Brewer.  Dwlght  B.,  IX 
Brlganti,  Steven  L. 
Brink.  Frederick  T. 
Brlquelet,  John  A. 


Beckham.  Tenel  V..  Jr.  ?rttaln.  Joeeph  C. 

Bedford,  Richard  C. 

Behm,  Frank  J. 

Behrend,  Charles  L. 

Behrens. 

Christopher  K. 
Belanger.  Michael  D. 


Brocklngton, 

James  E..  Jr. 
Brockmann,  Brlch  IT. 
Brooks.  David  L. 
Broome,  Mark  C. 
Brown,  David  A. 
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Brown,  David  P. 
Brown,  Junes  W. 
Brown,  James  ^X^sley 
Brown,  Larry  L. 
Brown,  Bobert  M 
Brown,  Thomas  I ,.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Tlmmy  J. 
Brownley ,  RonaU  1  W. 
Broz,  William  R.  | 
Bruce,  David  W. 
Bruckwlckl,  Dav  d  O. 
Brutzman,  Dona]  1  P. 
Buechner,  Bartm  D. 
Bullcb.  Otto  P. 
Bump,  Richard  ?  . 
Bunce,  Chip  O.  A 
Bunting,  Mark  P. 
Burger.  William  1 .. 
BTirgeas,  John  A. 
Burgln, 

Christopher  C. 
Burke,  William  B 
Burkhard,  David  K. 
Bums,  Brendan  I  [. 
Bums,  Scott  H. 
Burrows.  WlUlani  J. 
Burton,  John  T. 
Bushlka,  Martin '.  \. 
Buss,  David  H. 
Busse.  Dara  H. 
Butcher,  Craig  E  . 
Butler.  James  L. 
Butterfleld,  Fred 
Byrd,  James  E. 
Byrum,  Warren  I .. 
Caggla,  Vincent  1  .,  Jr. 
CaldweU,  Eric  R 
Callahan,  Tlmot:  ly  P. 
Callaa,  Alexandei 
CaUls  Lloyd  B.  J. 
Cameron.  David  ^. 
CamlUerl.  Joseph  P. 
Campbell,  James  P. 
Campbell,  Peter  . .,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Wlllla  n  H. 
Ckmpbell,  WlUla  n  R. 
Canaday,  John  I . 
Canavello,  Rober :  R. 
Canfleld,  Randy  a. 
Cannan,  Daniel  1 :. 
Canning,  lliomai  J.. 

Jr. 
Cantua,  Hector  B  [. 
Caprto,  Frank  M. 
Carbone.  Frank  I  . 
Carlson,  Paul  O. 
Carman,  Alan  L. 
Carpenter,  DennI  i  R. 
Carpenter  Jeffrey   D. 
Carpenter,  John  R. 
Carr.  James  M.,  1 1 
Carroll,  Lafayett! 
Carter.  Bruce  W. 
Case,  Van  A. 
Caaey,  Jtdin  S. 
Caaey,  Patrick  J. 
Caasldy,  Tlmoth]  C. 
Cateer,  Hugh  Ra  aert, 

Jr. 
Cato.  Anthony  > :. 
Oavlnes.  Bdmonci  C, 

n 

Cawthra,  David  1  >. 
Cayabyab,  Nelsoi .  M. 
CecUer,  J(din  E. 
Chang,  Russell  \  :. 
Chapman,  Rlcha  "d  A. 
Chartrand,  Josej  h 
Chase,  Lon  E. 
Chaska,  Gerald 
Cheever,  James  1  r. 
Cheesuxo,  Kevin  R. 
Chesher,  James   V. 
Chestnutt,  Haro)  d  D. 
Chrlatenaen.  Jac! :  A. 
Christie,  David  ^  r. 
Choyeskl,  Frank!  s  D. 
Clochetto,  Lewis  J. 
ClrelU.  Loula  a.,  Jr. 


Claea,  Dennis  C. 
Clager,  James  P. 
Claiic,  Bradftxrd  K. 
Clark,  Brian  G. 
Clark,  John  E. 
Clark.  Welling  S. 
elites,  Jeffrey  L. 
Cloud,  Steven  If. 
Cloutler,  Robert  J. 
Cobb,  Christopher  J. 
Coffey,  James  L. 
Coffey,  John  P. 
Coffey,  John  T. 
Oofsky,  Darrell  !>. 
Cohoon,  John  B.  J. 
Colby,  Kenneth  C,  Jr. 
Golden,  Damlan  A. 
Cole,  Donald  E. 
Comp,  Ralph  B. 
Cone,  Charles  N.,  in 
Connally,  Earl  M. 
Conslgllo,  Rosarlo  J. 
Cook,  Daniel  R. 
Cook.  John  R. 
Cook,  Robert  A. 
Cook,  William  A. 
Copeland,  Stewart  A. 
Corbett,  John  B. 
Comwell,  Stephen  J. 
Corrlgan,  Christopher 

Oostanzo,  Ralph  R. 
Coatello,  Dan  J. 
Coatello,  John  M. 
Cotner,  Dave  L. 
Cowen,  Craig  H. 
Co  wen.  Kenneth  R. 
Cox,  Keith  H. 
Cox,  William  L. 
Coy,  William  R.,  Jr. 
Crabtree,  Charles  D. 
Cragg,  Clinton  H. 
Craig,  Jonathan  K. 
Craig,  Peter  S. 
Craig,  Samuel  D.,  HI 
Cralr,  Stanley  B. 
Cramer,  John  E. 
Cramp,  Bernard  J. 
Crane,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Cranford,  James  R.,  in 
Craven,  Joseph  F.,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Bobby  E. 
Crawford,  Terry 
Crayton.  Mark 
Crisp.  Michael  D. 
Crisp,  Stanley  M. 
Crisp,  William  A. 
Crockett,  Lawrence  D. 
Crone,  Michael  J. 
Crooks,  William  T.,  Jr. 
Crosby,  Larry  L. 
Crosley,  Michael  W. 
Crouch,  George  N. 
Crout,  James  C. 
Crow,  Byron  W. 
Crowley,  Thomas  D. 
Crum.  Michael  J. 
Crumplar.  Robert  K. 
Cuca,  Andrew  J. 
Cummlngs,  Chester  M. 
Cummlngs,  Paul  D., 

Jr. 
Cummlngs,  William  D. 
Cunningham, 

Anthony 
Cunningham,  Charles 

O. 
Curry,  Thomas  V. 
Curry,  Timothy  J. 
Curtis,  Jubn  E. 
Curtis,  Robert  M. 
Curtis.  Stephen  P. 
Cyrway,  Christopher 

B. 
Dagget,  Terrence  L. 
Dahl,  Scot  A. 
Dalsher,  Jeffrey  L. 
Daniel.  Michael  V. 
Daniel,  Richard  K. 


Daniels,  Keith  A. 

Darling,  Scott  S. 

I>avldson.  Adam  H.,  Jr. 

Davidson,  Christopher 
J. 

Davidson,  Robert 
N.,  n 

Davidson,  Ronnie  B. 

Davis,  Gregory  S. 

Davis,  Louis  A. 

Dawson,  Charles  P. 

Dawson,  Leo  A.,  Jr. 

Dearie,  David  B. 

Dearolph,  Douglas  J. 

Dedrlckson,  Charles 
R..  n 

Deegan,  Robert  T.,  n 

Degree,  James  J. 

DelUnger,  Norman  O. 

Deloach,  Jay  A. 

Delong,  David  M. 

Delony,  Lee  D. 

Delpero,  Philip  M. 

Demarche,  Christo- 
pher J. 

Denutrco,  George  J. 

Dempsey  William  C, 
Jr. 

Denosta,  Carmellto  D. 

Devey.  William  S..  Jr. 

Devonchlk,  Jeffrey  D. 

Dickens.  Richard  R. 

Dickenson,  Michael  L. 

Dickman,  Jeffrey  K. 

Dldlo,  Qarj  E. 

Domenlco.  Daniel  P. 

Dlercks,  James  R. 

Dietzler.  William  M. 

Dlffle,  Craig  M. 

Dlggs,  Donald  O. 

Dlglrolamo,  Vincent 

Dlmartino.  James  J. 

Dlmatteo.  David  J. 

Dlnn,  Michael  J. 

Dlrlckson,  Robert  S. 

Divers,  XxDren  C. 

Dobler.  Randall  H. 

Dodo,  Marvin  F. 

Dodson,  Clifford 
N.,  Jr. 

Dona,  Gordon  L. 

Donahue,  Kevin 

Donlon,  Kevin  C. 

Donovan,  Murray  S. 

Dooley,  William 

Doroshuk,  Barth  W. 

Dorsett.  David  J. 

Dossel.  Carl  W. 

Doucette,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 

Dowdlng.  Timothy  J. 

Do  well.  Stephen  B. 

Dowler,  Vachel  P. 

Downs,  Bernard  R. 

Drake,  Martin  A. 

Drakeley,  George  M., 

m 

Draper,  David  E. 
Drash,  Robert  W. 
Drew,  Craig  C. 
Drlscoll.  Michael  L. 
Dubberly,  Rickey  L. 
Ducharme,  Lee  J. 
Dudley.  Thomas  J. 
Duett.  Mack  D. 
Dugene,  John  T. 
Duggan.  William  E. 
Duncan,  Michael  J. 
Dunkln.  William  M. 
Dunn,  Robert  D. 
Duranske.  Matthew 

O. 
Duman,  Michael  A. 
Dustln,  Larry  J. 
Dutton,  Michael  R. 
Duvall,  OlUlam  B. 
Dwyer,  John  D. 
Dziura,  Eric  It. 
Eareckson,  Peter  D. 
Eaaton,  Walter  L. 


Eberly,  Donald  L. 
Eckert,  Scott  R. 
Eckman,  Kenneth  J. 
Edelmann,  Victor  A., 

Jr. 
Edgell,  Timothy  L. 
Edglngton,  Cecil  J. 
Eggleston,  Jeffrey  L. 
Ehlers,  John  F. 
Ekeland,  Terry  P. 
Eldrldge,  Thomas  D. 
Ellas,  Matthew  P. 
Ellson,  Walter  E. 
EllloU,  Michael  B. 
Elliott.  Qulnnie  N. 
Ellis,  Robert  H. 
Engbrecht,  Michael  R. 
Engel.  Robert  J. 
Engelhardt,  Dean  A. 
Enos,  Christopher  C. 
Erdoosy.  Martin  J.,  HI 
Ernst,  David  C. 
Ervin,  WlUlam  P. 
Erwln,  Bert  D. 
Escher,  Rudolph  N..  Jr. 
Eskew,  Corey  D. 
Eskrldge,  WUUam  D., 

Jr. 
Estrada,  Joseph  E. 
Estvanlk,  Daniel  C. 
Evans,  Christopher  L. 
Evans,  Gary  J. 
Ewln,  Jefferson  M. 
Eyler,  David  E. 
Fablanl,  Thomas  M. 
Fallor,  Douglas  L. 
Faith,  Frank  M.,  Jr. 
Fallon,  Robert  J. 
Fanelll,  Daniel  R. 
Farley,  Norman  J. 
Parmer,  John  L. 
Farrell,  George  B. 
Farsaci,  Steven  J. 
Farwell,  Paris  T.,  Jr. 
Faust,  Richard 
Pay,  David  E.,  Jr. 
Fazio.  Daniel  N. 
Fedele,  Thomas  J. 
Fedor,  Bruce  M. 
Fee,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Felste,  Ouenther 
Perencslk,  Robert  P. 
Ferguson,  Geoffrey  T. 
Ferguson,  John  M. 
Ferguson,  Mark  E.,  UI 
Fernandez,  Jack  E. 
Flckes,  Robert  L. 
Flfer,  Michael  O. 
Flgueroa,  Gerald  L. 
Finch,  Mark  B. 
FlorelU,  James  A. 
Flschbach,  Daniel  L. 
Fischer,  Kip  V. 
Fisher,  James  T. 
Plsk.  Marcus  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Joseph  G. 
Pitzpatrick.  John  J. 
Fltzslmmons,  Donald 

D. 
Fladager,  Kennth  E., 

n 

Flanagan,  Glenn 
Flanagan,  Hugh  P.,  Jr. 
Fleming,  William  R. 
Fletcher,  Dana  A. 
Fletcher,  Gregory  L. 
Fletcher,  Ronald  A. 
Flynn.  Peter  S. 
Fogg,  Glenn  A. 
Foley,  James  K. 
Forbes,  Eric  C. 
Forbts.  Emmet  D. 
Ford,  Steven  D. 
Foster,  Dennis  M. 
Fowler,  Jeffrey  L. 
Fox.  Bfark  I. 
Fox,  Padrmlc  K. 
Fralen,  Michael  C. 
Frank.  DouglM  W. 


Franklin,  James  A. 
Frana,  Mark  T. 
Fredericks,  Mark  O. 
Free,  E)onald  S. 
Freeman,  Victor  B. 
Frltchle,  William  R. 
Frontlero,  Anthony  P. 
Fuller,  James  B. 
Fullerton,  George  J. 
F^ilwood,  Llndsey  S. 
Funke,  Anderson  B. 
Purr,  Larry  E. 
Fylak,  Alexander  M. 
Gabriel,  Mark  L. 
Gage,  Frederick  E.,  n 
Gage,  Paul  C. 
Gagne,  Jeffrey  L. 
Gahan,  Stephen  M. 
Oallatl,  Peter  C. 
Qalpln,  Michael  J. 
Galvin,  Lawrence  F. 
Gard,  Lee  A. 
Gardella.  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Gardener,  Nigel  I. 
Gardiner,  John  G. 
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NUes.  Daniel  A. 
NU.  David  E. 
Nlzon,  John  A.,  H 
Noble.  Mark  B. 
Noble,  Michael  L. 
Norman.  MUton  O. 
NorrlB.  Kiel  L. 
North  WlUlam  H..  tn 
Norton,  Morrla  L. 
Novak,  Robert  E. 
Nugent, 

Alfred  S.,  J,  m 
Nunley,  John  C. 
Nyberg,  Herbert  J. 
Obenour,  Brent  J. 
O'Brien.  Barry  T. 
cyBrlen.  Eugene  T. 
O'Brien.  PhlUlp  M. 
O'Brien.  Thomas  P 
03ryant. 

Thomas  O.,  Jr. 
O'ConneU.  Kevin  B 
O'Connor,  Kevin  J, 
OdeU,  Don  O. 
OdeU,  Harold  C. 
OdeU.  James  c. 
Odenbrett. 

Vincent  D. 
OlXmneU. 

John  H..  m 
O'Dwyer,  John  M. 
Ogler.  Charles  E..  Jr 
Ogle.  Charles  R..  Jr. 
Ogonowakl.  Joseph 
O'Kane.  Joseph  A.,  ^r 
O'Keefe.  Daniel  M. 
Oldham,  James  E. 
Olechnowles.  Stephin 
OUe.  Frank  P. 
OUver,  Everett  H..  V 
OUver,  Jamas  D. 
CMaen.  Kevin  R. 
Olaen,  Larry  B. 
Olson.  Jeffrey  K. 
Omdal.  Richard  A 
Olfeil.  John  A.. 

Jr.  nx 
OraalU.  John  C. 
Oalovar.  George  M 
Ostronlc.  TTiomas  D 
Otosbl.  Dennis  8. 
Ourlian,  Dennis 
Overbey.  James  H 
Overfleld.  Gary  L. 
Overton.  Mark  D. 
Owen,  Donald  K. 
Owens,  Leo  D.,  Jr. 
Painter,  John  E. 
Painter,  Steven  8. 
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3t.  Painter,  Ted  A. 
Palahook.  Jeffrey  P. 
Papletio. 
Antony  F..  Jr. 
C.  Paradles.  Mark  W. 
Jr  Parker,  Scott  A. 
Parker.  Thomas  O. 
Parkhurst,  David  L. 
Parias.  Joseph  L.,  in 
Parron,  James  B. 
Pasztalanlec. 
Matthew  S. 
Paternoster. 
Stephen  J. 
Patton.  Michael  O. 
Paulsen.  Richard 
Pavlch.  Albert  J. 
Pearce.  WUUam  B..  Jr. 
Pedrlck.  Merrltt  W..  n 
Peebles,  Gary  R. 
Peet,  Gregory  W. 
Pelham,  Steven  S. 
Peloquln,  Allen  V. 
Penderglst,  Richard  A^ 
Penney.  Ralph  S.,  Jr. 
Pepper,  Kenneth  O. 
Perry,  Frank  J. 
Pesquelra,  Michael  J. 
Peters,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Petersen,  Steven 
Peterson,  John  S. 
Peterson,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Peterson,  Mark  H. 
Petri,  Steven  W. 
PhlUlps,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
PhUUps,  David  V. 
PhUman,  David  L. 
Pickart,  Craig  J. 
Pietsch,  Charles  P. 
Pletsch,  Paul  M. 
PUl.  Renaldo  P. 
PUIsbury,  James  X. 
PUosof,  Leon  M. 
Pinaon,  Anthony  D. 
PlpUn,  WUey  B. 
Pisano,  Louis  E. 
Plencner,  John  G. 
Plude,  Bryan  K. 
Plumb,  Michael  C. 
Pochron,  Barry  J. 
PodawUtz.  Steven  G. 
Pogge,  Michael  L. 
Pointer,  James  L. 
Polek,  Richard  J. 
Pollard.  Stanton  E. 
Poole,  William  M. 
Popham,  Wayne  R. 
PopleU,  Dennis  M. 
Popovlch,  Mlcbael  R. 
PorceUl,  Arthur  R..  Jr. 
Porter,  Douglas  C. 
Porter.  James  M 
Porter,  Patrick  J. 
Porter,  Robert  D. 
Potts,  Dana  R. 
Powers,  Christopher  L. 
Prange.  WUmont  J. 
Preacher,  Gerald  H.,  Jr 
Preston,  John  S. 
Price,  David  E. 
Price,  Lester  L. 
Prtce  Michael  T. 
PHcolo,  Dennis  M. 
Prince,  Lloyd  O. 
Proctor.  Bruce  N. 
Prevow,  Scott  M. 
Prultt,  Henry  L..  Jr. 
Ptasnlk,  Alfre  E..  Jr. 
PurceU.  Michael  C. 
Pyron,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Qtiatroche,  Anthony  J. 
Quick,  Peter 
Qulgly,  Patrick  J. 
Racoosln.  John  M. 
Raeder,  Thonus  L. 
Rain,  StonewaU  O. 
Rainier,  PhUlp  8. 
Rakel,  Jerome  P. 
Ramirez,  Adolf  A. 
Ramos,  James  J. 
Rathbun,  Robin  E. 


Rauscb,  Matthew  G. 
Rawson,  Kevin  C. 
Ray,  Douglaa  A. 
Ray,  Morrison  W. 
Raymer,  Ronald  C. 
Reddlck,  Herman  P. 


Rustchak,  Danleld  F. 
Ruth,  Edward  L. 
Ruth.  Michael  8. 
Rutland.  WUUam  J., 

Jr. 
Ryan,  Kevin  P. 


Redvict,  Pfunandre  C.  Ryan,  Patrick  W. 


Reed,  Kenneth  D 
Reed,  Michael  S. 
Reese,  Howard  F. 
Reeves,  Maiahall  E.. 

Jr. 
Relber.  Carl  E. 
Beld.  Edward  P. 
Reld.  Michael  P.,  n 
ReUly.  Dennis  J. 
Rellly,  James  T. 
Relnbart,  John  D. 
Rennie,  James  M. 
Rents,  Thomas  R. 
Resclnlto,  Robert  F. 
Resner,  WUllam  E. 
Reuter,  Paul 
Rezon,  Michael  C. 
Reyes,  Godofredo  M. 
Rich,  David  A. 
Richards,  Robert  E., 

Jr. 
Richards,  Robert  J. 
Richard, 

Michael  J. 
Rlchter,  Benjamin  E. 
Riddle,  BUly  J. 
Rldenhour,  Luther 

H.,  Jr. 
Rlester,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Rlgdon.  David  B. 
Rigglns,  Timothy  L. 
RUey.  Christopher 
Rlngler.  Ronald  A. 
Robbins,  David  R. 
Robblns,  Ronald  W. 
Roberts,  David  M. 
Roberts,  Duke  E. 
Roberts,  Mark  J. 
Robey,  Richard  E. 
Robinson,  Walter  T 

Jr. 
Robredo,  Alberto 
Roby.  Brian  M. 
Rochon.  Brian  G. 
RockweU,  John  E. 
Rodgers,  H.  Scott 
Rodgers.  Philip  L.,  Jr. 
Rodriguez,  David  J.  D. 
Roey,  Kenneth  P. 
Rogers,  John  G. 
Rogers,  John  H. 
Rogers,  Ray  C. 
Rogltz,  John  L. 
Robrssen,  Ralph  E. 
Romac,  Richard  J.,  n 
Romalne,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Roncolato.  Gerard  D. 
Root.  James  F. 
Rosa,  John  S. 
Rosbolt,  Paul  K. 
Rose,  Theron 
Rose.  Timothy  N. 
Roeenberg,  Charles  T. 
Rosenlof ,  Eric  R. 
Boeenow,  WUllam  V. 
Ross,  Daniel  F. 
Ross,  Michael  R. 
Ross.  Paul  P. 
Ross.  Robert  M. 
Rossitto.  Vincent  8. 
Rotton.  Sietze  J. 
Boustlo.  Richard  T. 
Rows.  James  8. 
Rowland.  Steven  c. 
Roy.  Donald  L. 
Rubensteln. 
Thomas  O. 
Rublnk.  Gerald  D. 
Rudder,  John  C. 
Rudderow,  David  B. 
Rug^es.  Gerald  P. 
Bundstedt.  Ronald  J. 
RuaseU.  Rtchard  L. 
BusseU,  Rlckle  L. 


Ryan,  Robert  W. 
Saddler.  Michael  R. 
Saenz.  Ramon  R.,  Jr. 
Sagness,  Michael 
Salomon. 

Ferdinand  L..  in 
Sambrano,  Ous,  Jr. 
Samelaon,  James 
Sanchez.  PhUlp  X. 
Sandstrom. 

John  H..  Jr. 
Sanmlguel, 

Waldo  R.,  IV 
Sanna,  Luke  J. 
Sattler, 

Christopher  M. 
Sauls.  MltcheU  K. 
Sawyer,  Robert  N.,  Jr. 
Scaflldl,  Ralph  P. 
Scanlan.  Robert  J. 
Scarborough, 

LesUeD. 
ScarpuUa,  John  J. 
Schaefer,  Thomas  R. 
Schaeffer,  James  W. 
SchaU,  Michael  A. 
Schellhom. 

Matthew  E. 
Schlefen.  Richard  E. 
SchUtz.  Michael  D. 
Schlmmlng. 
Norman  J. 
Schlagheck,  James  E. 
Schlenker,  Keith  R. 
Schllnk.  Thomas  C. 
Schmermund. 

Robert  P. 
Schmltt.  Lew  F. 
Schmltt.  Paul  S. 
Schmltz.  Brian  E. 
Schmltz,  Joaeph  E. 
Schneider,  Donald 
Schoon.  Duane  D. 
Schultz.  Douglas  L. 
Schultz.  Stephen  B. 
Schumacher. 

John  M. 
Schuman.  David  F. 
Schwartz,  Gordon  M. 
Schwartsbeck, 

Ralph  K. 
Schwenker, 
Clifford  O. 
Scola.  James  D. 
Scribner.  William  C. 
Seagle.  James  M. 
Seaman.  James  R..  Jr. 
Sears,  Jonathan  E. 
Secord,  Darryl  M. 
Seeger,  Howard  C. 
Selbel,  Harry  J. 
Selzert,  Chad  A. 
Sdden,  Thomas  N.,  Jr. 
SeUers,  Charles  T. 
Sellers,  Kenneth  R. 
Sellner,  Steven  C. 
Semcken.  John  H. 
Senter.  Robert  R..  Jr. 
Serfass.  Daniel  D. 
Serlo.  Christopher  A. 
Seto.  Chester  J. 
Shaddlx.  Anthony  D. 
Sharp.  Danny  D. 
Sharp, 

Kennard  W.,  Jr. 
Sharpe,  Kenneth  W. 
Sharpless,  Alex  D. 
Sheehan.  Frederick  J. 
Sheffer,  Ronald  W. 
Shelby,  WUUam  B. 
Sherin,  Justin  M.,  Jr. 
Sherman,  Marc 
Shewchuk,  Michael  J. 
Shlnego,  Michael 
Shinskle,  Robert  H. 


Sboemake.  John  L. 
Shumaker.  Mlchari  R 
Shutt.  Anthony  A. 
SUas,  WUUam  L.,  Jr. 
Slmmens.  David  J. 
Simmons,  John  C. 
Slmpaon,  Garry  N. 
Simpson,  Gary  W. 
Sltzlar,  Harvey  X. 
Skeate,  Scott  B. 
Skelton.  Clifford  A. 
Skogsbwg.  John  P. 
Skotty,  Rodney  W. 
Slack,  Christopher  D. 
Slagle,  WiUlam  F. 
Slomlnaky.  Paul 
Slone,  David  O. 
SmaU,  James  F.,  Jr. 
SmaU.  Richard  H. 
SmaU,  Ronald  E. 
Smith,  Alfred  W. 
Smith,  Danny  J. 
Smith,  George  O. 
Smith,  John  T. 
Smith,  Mark  A. 
Smith,  Mark  N. 
Smith,  Michael  W. 
SnUth,  Raymond  H. 
Smith,  Raymond  J., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Samuel  M.,  Jr. 
Smith.  William  R. 
SmoUnskl,  Steven  P. 
Sobe,  Craig  M. 
Soer,  WUllam  W. 
Soha,  Mark  D. 
Sommers,  Robert  M. 
Sonderman, 


Susalla,  Paul  K. 

Suttle,  Robert  D. 

Sutton,  Steven  H. 

Swalm,  Michael  S. 

Swanson,  Cal  T. 

Swanaon,  Kenneth  J. 

Swartz,  Jerry  C. 

Sword,  Jeffrey  D. 

Sylvester,  Richard  R. 

Szalwlnskl,  Duane  B. 

Tageson,  Klmber  J. 

Tallant,  Shawn  R. 

Tallman,  Wade  C. 

Tamplet,  Walter  H., 
Jr. 

Tangredl.  Sam  J. 
Tapani.  Raymond  J. 
Teague.  Robert  J. 
Teichman,  David  P. 
Tennyson,  Alfred  L. 
Terry,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Teufel,  George  B. 
Tezza,  David  A. 
Thomann,  Bradley  G. 
Thompson,  John  A. 
Thompson,  Larry  B. 
Thompson, 

Lawrence  B. 
Thoms,  Kenneth  W. 
Throne,  WUllam  C. 
Thiimmel,  Allen  V. 
Tlchacek,  James  F. 
Tldd,  Kurt  W. 
TUden,  Barry  M. 
TUley,  WiUlam  E. 
TUlman,  Richard 
Tlmme,  William  G. 
Tobey.  Robert  J. 
Tose,  Maurice  B. 


Donald  D. 
Sotomayor,  Charles  A.  Tracy,  Todd  D. 
Southard,  Richard  B..  TrapneU, 

Jr. 
SoweU,  Robert  8. 
Spencer,  Daniel  P. 
Splva,  Stephan  D. 
Sprauge,  Robert  W. 
Sprague,  Timothy  P. 
Stafford,  Scott  L. 
Stalnaker,  John  D. 
Stamos,  Steven  J. 
Stanaland,  Lewe  B., 

IV 
Stanlk,  Joseph  T. 
Stanley,  Dirk  L. 
Stark,  Timothy  J. 
Stames,  Winford  H., 

Jr. 
Steed,  Floyd  L. 
Steele,  Jeffrey  M. 
Steffen,  Peter  O. 


Benjamin  M. 
Trlol,  John  C,  Jr. 
Tripp,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Ttoutt,  Leland  K. 
Trudell,  Tom  C. 
Trumpower,  Robert  E. 
Tucker,  Lance  N. 
Tuohy,  Robert  U.,  m 
Turner,  Michael  A. 
Twyman,  Alfred  R. 
Tygard,  Walter  S. 
Tyler.  Theodore  T.,  Jr. 
Turner.  James  W. 
Tyree,  George  D. 
Uglow,  Ronald  J. 
TJmbach,  Clayton  A.. 

m 

Urbancalk,  Roger  A. 
Urioete,  Marcus  M. 


Stephenson,  Ralph  B.  Urouldez,  Donald  A 
Stephenson, 
Charles  O. 
Stevens,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Stewart,  David  V. 
Stewart,  Richard  G. 
Stlglbauer,  Steven  P. 
Stobaugh,  Robert  A. 
StoUe,  Rober  J. 
Stone,  Neal  R. 
Stoner,  Robert  S. 
Storm,  Michael  A. 
Storvick,  John  D. 
Stowe,  Alex  R. 
Strasser,  Mark  C. 
Stuart,  John  K.,  Jr. 
Stuart,  Robert  M. 
Stubbe,  Campbell  L., 

m 

Stuhr,  WUUam  8. 
Sturdevant, 

Norman  J.,  m 
Sturges,  John  B.,  m 
Subko,  Jeffrey  B. 


Valenstein,  Martin  R. 

Vanbladeren,  Gary  N. 

Vance,  Donald  B.,  n 
Vanderhurst. 
Michael  L. 
Vanderkamp,  James 
Vanhutten,  Darrell  T. 
Vanleeuwen, 

n-ederick  O. 
Vanmeter,  David  B. 
Vanosa,  Henry  P. 
Vanot^hem. 
Donald  B. 
Vanaleen,  Richard  C. 
Vanvlack.  Hall  G.,  IV 
Vas,  Peter  T.,  m 
Vaugban,  Edgar,  IV 
Vaughan,  Dean  K. 
Vawter,  Roger  D. 
Veatoh,  David  A. 
VeUuccl,  Anthony  J. 
Vlck,  James  F. 
Vogel,  John  J.,  Jr. 


Suchland,  Howard  D.  Vogt,  Robert  A. 


Suleski,  John  B. 
Sullivan,  Alan  R. 
Sullivan,  John  A. 
Sullivan,  Joseph  B. 
Sund,  Jim  B. 
Surgent,  David  M. 


VoUmer,  Mark  R. 
Vonahn,  Frederick  O. 
Waddta,  George  M. 
Walndle,  Frank  K. 
Walte,  Richard  K. 
Waldie,  Kenneth  B. 
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Wallace,  John  P. 
Wallace, 

Kenneth  M.,  Jr. 
Wallace,  Lester  A. 
Walls,  Leon 
Walsh.  Leonard  M. 
Walsh,  WiUlam  J. 
Walston, 

Thomas  L..  UI 
Walter,  Kevin  R. 
Wammack,  Kenneth 
Ward,  James  E.,  m 
Ward,  Mlcbael  B. 
Warfield,  WlUard  R. 
Warner,  Michael  E. 
Warren,  James  P. 
Warther,  Robert  P. 
Wasbatka.  David  J. 
Washington,  George  P 
Warren,  Robert 
Waslk,  Paul  V. 
Watabayashi,  Eric  M. 
Watklns,  George  A. 
Watklns,  Roger  D. 
Watt,  David  B. 
Watters,  John  H. 
Watts,  Aaron  D. 
Watts,  Andrew  C. 
Webb,  Mlcbael  P. 
Webb,  Steven  A. 
Weber,  Gregory  J. 
Weber, 

Raymond  P.,  Jr. 
Webster,  David  J. 
Webster, 

Francis  M.,  Ill 

Webster,  John  R. 

Webster,  Robert  A. 

Weldner,  John  A. 

WelUer.  Claude  S. 

Welner,  Daniel  G. 

Weisskopf ,  Michael  K 

Welch,  Mark  S. 

Welch,  Rodger  L. 

Welling,  Lynn  E. 

Wells,  Peter  H. 

Wells,  Russell  D. 

Welter,  David  D. 

Wendt.  Charles  G. 

Wesser,  John  J. 

Westberg, 
Robert  J.,  Jr. 

Westfall,  James  J. 

Westphal,  Robert  L. 

WetherlU,  Richard  R 


Wetherington, 

Rayford  E. 
Wbatley,  John  H.  N. 
Wheat.  Gary  R. 
Whelan,  Robert  L. 
Wbeless,  Glen  H. 
Whltcomb, 

Howard  C.  in 
White,  David  M. 
White.  Kevin  E. 
WWte,  Timothy  A. 
White,  Tyrrell  G. 
Wblted,  Brian  M. 
Whltehouse, 

Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
Whiting,  Kenneth  W. 
Whltmeyer,  Larry  E. 
Whitney,  Gary  L. 
.  Whlttlngton,  Mark  R. 
Whittle,  Claude  M. 
Wlcklund,  Buck 
Widman, 

Manfred  W.,  Jr. 
Wiedorn,  Paul  A. 
Wiggins.  Edwin  B. 
Wigle,  James  M. 
Wilcher,  Larry  D. 
Wiley,  Edward  L. 
WUke,  Lanny  E. 
WUklns,  Jacob  P. 
Wilkins,  James  R.,  m 
Will.  Jonathan  E. 
Williams,  Alden  G. 
Williams,  David  A. 
WUUams, 

Melvln  G.,  Jr. 
Williamson,  Gary  W. 
Wilson,  Bradley  T. 
Wilson,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Willson, 

Christopher  S. 
;.  Wilson,  David  S. 
WUson,  Ian  8. 
Wilson,  Jeffrey  W. 
Wilson,  Jessie  L. 
Wilson,  Peter  R. 
Wilson,  Stacey  A.,  m 
Wilson,  Stephen  R. 
WUson.  WUUam  D. 
Wilson,  WUUe  C. 
Wlulngs,  Timothy  J. 
Wlnnefeld, 

James  A.,  Jr. 
Wlnns,  Anthony  L. 
Winters,  PhUlp  A. 


Wise,  Amett  J. 
Witt,  Patrick  A. 
Wltte,  Herman  O. 
Witten,  Charles  S. 
Wode.  Christopher  M. 
Wolchko, 

David  M.,  Jr. 
Wolf,  Stewart  R. 
Wdfrom,  Lewis  J. 
Wombwell,  James  A. 


Wuestner,  Robert  J. 
Wygans,  PhUllp  C. 
Wynne,  Edward  M. 
Yamanaka.  BUI  T. 
Yanlcbeck,  Joseph  M., 
Yasky,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Yeager,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
Yendrey,  Arthur  W. 
Yngve,  Rolf  A. 
Young,  David  F. 


Womeldorff ,  Gerald  D.  Young,  Harold  E 


Wong,  Raymond  R 
Wood,  Daryl  L. 
Wood,  George  W. 
Wood  Terray  E. 
Woods,  Glen  O. 
Woods,  Harry  M. 
Woodward,  John  L. 
Wray,  Keith  L. 
Wren.  Richard  B. 
Wright,  Kenneth  J. 
Wright.  WUUe  J.,  VL 


Young,  John  F. 
Young,  omn  W. 
Yurlna,  Michael  J. 
Zalaskus,  Robert  M. 
Zanettl,  Marco  R.,  Jr. 
Zavodny,  Joseph  E. 
Zehner,  Stanley  N. 
Zeszutek.  James  W. 
Zicb,  Carl  B..  Jr. 
Zimmerman,  Brice  E. 
Zurey,  Edward  C,  Jr. 


IN  THE  Navt 
The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offl- 
cers  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Oermalne  M.  Barker     Edward  J.  Majewski, 


The  foUowlng-named  chief  warrant  office; 
to  be  appointed  a  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  limited  duty,  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Daniel  Barrs 

The  foUowlng-named  (U.S.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  appointed  temporary  commanders  In 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Gary  R.  Glbblns 

George  D.  Miller 

Eugene  J.  Wolskl 

The  following-named  (civilian  coUege 
graduate)  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  com- 
mander In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Albert  O.  Izqulerdo 

The  foUowlng-named  (U5.  Navy  officer) 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  in 

the  line  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Scott  F.  Milner 


Jr. 

Steven  E.  Morebead 
Richard  G.  Norrls 
John  C.  O'Connor 
Joseph  C.  PurceU 
Ronald  K.  Rlppon 
James  E.  RusseU 
Craig  E.  Smith 
Ronald  J.  Wlltsle 


Steven  J.  Chranes 
Arturo  C.  Cuellar 
Michael  E.  Davis 
Roderick  R. 

Dickinson 
Paul  R.  DonneUy 
Susan  E.  Dubrule 
Eric  J.  Eamst 
Ashley  C.  Hopkins 
Kevin  W.  Mclntlre 

The  foUowlng-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
line  officers)  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieu- 
tenants m  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


James  C.  Alexander, 

Jr. 
Jonathan  B.  Clark 
Terence  C.  O'Grady 


John  R.  Pedrotty,  Jr. 
WUllam  D.  Plummer 
Stanton  K.  Wesson 
Sandra  A.  Yerkes 


The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  can- 
didates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


Wesley  L.  Keith 
Charles  R.  Priest 


Joseph  E.  Ward 
Walter  H.  Wicks  lU 


CONFraMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  March  24, 1980: 
department    of    health,    education,    and 
Welfake 

WUllam  J.  Driver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security. 

John  L.  Palmer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Depaktment  of  CoMioaKX 

Abraham  Katz.  of  Florida,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Office  of  Fedekai.  PaoctJazittNT  Pouct 

Karen  Hastle  MaUlams,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  PoUcy. 

The  above  nominations  were  ^proved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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TH]  !  EROSION  OP  A 
C ICTATORSHIP 

HON.  FOR  rNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCAUfOHRU 

m  im  HC  USB  OF  represebtattves 
Mom  lay,  March  24. 1980 
•  Mr.  STAI  K.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  contin- 
ue to  watch  events  In  the  Philippines 
closely.  There,  the  Marcos  regime  is 
still  wrestlir  g  with  the  problems  of  a 
declining  e«  nomy,  poverty,  and  politi- 
cal unrest. 

Martial  lai  f.  now  in  its  eighth  year, 
has  only  helped  mask  temporarily 
some  of  the  jrave  problems  facing  the 
Philippines. 

Unfortunately,  the  1979  military 
bases  accord  between  Marcos  and  the 
United  State  s  has  led  to  an  increased 
U.S.  military  commitment  to  Marcos 
and  this  caus  es  me  great  concern. 

In  a  receni  —March  7-13— edition  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Record.  Walden 
Bello  and  Sti  (ve  Wake  looked  at  "The 
Erosion  of  i  EMctatorship."  I  read 
their  article  ^rlth  interest  and  unhap- 
piness.  Are  we  again  enmeshed  in  a  re- 
lationship ih  the  Third  World  that 
cannot  be  jdstified  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  ml]  Itary  terms  and  one  that 
is  immoral  a  the  same  time?  I  think 
the  answer  s  "Yes."  and  Bello  and 
Wake  preseni  evidence  to  support  this 
view. 
The  article  bllows: 

[From  the  Southeast  Asia  Record] 
Tax  Eros  ioit  of  a  Dictatobship 
(By  Waldei  i  BeUo  and  Steve  Wake) 
In  the  wordxjof  Manila's  Cardinal  Jaime 
Sin,  the  event  i  as  a  "aelection"  rather  than 
an  election.  Wl  at  the  regime  had  billed  as 
the  first  local  ( lections  since  1971  resulted 
In  President  Narcos's  New  Society  Move- 
ment (KBL)  swi  epinc  W  out  of  73  Kovemor- 
ships  and  over  .450  of  1.50O  mayoral  races 
on  January  30.  The  winners  included  Mar- 
cos's  son,  "Botvbonc."  who  will  reign  as 
Hocos  Norte's  vice  governor  In  absentia 
while  attending  coUege  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Imelda  Marcos  always  accorded  special 
treatment,  saw  tier  governorship  of  Metro- 
ManiU  ezempte  1  from  the  electoral  fray. 

The  event  tha  i  Richard  Holbrooke,  assist- 
ant secretary  cf  state  for  East  Asia,  de- 
scribed as  a  st(  p  In  the  direction  of  "in- 
creased poUtica.  freedom"  was  marked  by 
the  terrorism  lod  fraud  characteristic  of 
pre-martial  law  elections,  with  one  differ- 
ence; the  vlolat  ons  were  lopsidedly  perpe- 
trated by  one  sl(  le.  SOO  teachers  in  San  Fer- 
nando. Pampant  a.  for  instance,  were  held  at 
gunpoint  by  tra  >pa  untO  they  signed  falsi- 
fied electicm  ret  una.  Complaints  of  elector- 
al rigging  had  b  scome  so  numerous  by  Fteb. 
11  that  BCarcos  ^  ras  forced  to  admit  that  his 
party  had  cheat4  d. 

Why  did  Marc  m  stage  the  ritual?  Observ- 
ers present  thre<  major  reaons. 

First,  the  elec  Ion  was  intended  to  legiti- 
mize the  contiol  over  local  offices  by 
Marcos  loyalisti  among  the  regional  and 
local  elites,  many  of  whom  had  been  In- 
stalled by  decree  over  the  last  seven  years. 


Second,  by  allowing  opposition  parties  and 
individuals  to  campaign— though  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions— and  even 
allowing  a  few  to  win,  Marcos  took  another 
step  in  his  grand  strategy  of  roping  dissi- 
dent members  of  the  elite  into  participating 
in  a  restricted  political  system  in  which 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  seize 
the  trappings  of  power  but  not  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  strategy  was,  to  some  degree,  success- 
ful Tielding  to  Its  traditional  weakness  of 
placing  individual  Interests  and  short-term 
gains  In  command,  the  Philippine  elite  op- 
position fragmented,  with  most  of  its  mem- 
bers participating  in  the  exercise.  WhUe 
some  groupings,  like  the  old  Liberal  Party 
and  the  Laban  Party,  formally  staged  a  boy- 
cott, adherents  of  these  formations  took 
part  in  the  charade  "as  individuals."  In  this 
sense,  Marcos  has  once  again  proven  lilm- 
self  to  be  the  master  of  his  elite  rivals:  he 
accurately  anticipated  that  given  a  fifth  of  a 
chance,  they  would  fight  over  crumbs. 

The  third  major  explanation  for  the  elec- 
torial  ritual  is  revealed  In  its  coinciding  with 
the  begiiming  of  the  U.S  Congress's  aiuiual 
deliberations  of  foreign  assistance.  Marcos  is 
what  Filipinos  call  a  segurista,  or  one  who 
takes  no  chances:  he  wants  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  nothing  and  no  one  In  Congress 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  massive  aid  pack- 
age the  Carter  administration  has  promised 
him  this  year. 


KLBCnORS,  THX  BASKS,  AMD  AD 

Rather  than  projecting  the  acliievement 
of  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  normal- 
ization, however,  the  emtuurasslng  elections 
have  only  succeeded  in  presenting  Jimmy 
Carter  with  another  headache  in  Justifying 
his   request   to   offer   Marcos   more   than 
ns$7S  million  in  military  assistance.  The 
problem   is   especiaUy   critical    because   it 
comes  at  a  time  that  the  two  U.S.  bases  in 
the  Philippines,  Clark  Air  Force  Base  and 
Subic  Naval  Base,  are  being  recast  as  the 
"loglsUcal  hub"  for  mUitary  deployment  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  role  was  highlighted 
by   two  well-publicized   excursions  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  two  Sublc-based  aircraft 
carriers,  the  Kitty  Hawk  and  ContteUation, 
by  Subic's  serving  as  the  Jumplng-off  point 
and  training  center  for  an  1800-man  Marine 
Task  Force  now  headed  for  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  Philippines,  some  suspect,  is  in  fact 
being   groomed   for  something   bigger   to 
serve  as  the  Western  Pacific  vringboard  for 
the  lOO.OOO-man  Rapid  Deployment  Forces 
<RDF)  currenUy  being  stitched  together  by 
the  Pentagon.  Testifying  before  Congress 
on  Feb.  21.  Holbrooke  asserted  that  "the 
bases  are  central  to  our  strategic  posture  in 
the  Indian  Ocean."  and  warned  that  the 
Carter  administration  was  "extremely  op- 
posed" to  any  effort  to  reduce  this  year's 
aid  request  for  Marcos  since  this  would 
upset  the  delicate  security  understandings 
arrived  at  since  the  Bases  Agreement  went 
into  effect  in  January  1979. 

TBI  EcoNomr:  nrro  thi  voktcz 


As  the  debate  on  Marcos  continues  in  VS. 
foreign  policy  circles,  so  does  his  descent 
The  economy  has  entered  its  most  stormy 
period  since  martial  law  was  imposed  in 
1972.  World  Bank  statistics  reveal  that  in 
Metro-Manila,  the  most  prosi>erous  part  of 
the  country,  unskilled  workers  saw  their 
real  wages  decline  by  over  30  percent  be- 
tween 1972  and  1978.  Other  studies  show 


tliat  while  about  50  percent  of  Filipino 
households  were  below  the  poverty  line  in 
1971,  at  least  68  percent  of  them  are  now  In 
that  category.  The  already  hard-pressed 
Filipino  was  squeezed  even  harder  by  an  In- 
flation rate  that  hit  the  25  percent  mark  in 
1979— the  highest  In  Southeast  Asia,  accord- 
ing to  the  International  Monetary  F^ind. 

The  iron  noose  of  neo-colonial  dependen- 
cy  has   tightened   around    the   Philippine 
economy.  The  most  sensitive  indicator  of  ex- 
ternal economic  relations,  the  balance-of- 
trade  deficit,  Jtmfiped  from  US$1.3  billion  in 
1978  to  US$1.6  billion  In  1979,  as  the  value 
of  the  Philippines'  agricultural  and  light-in- 
dustrial exports  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
skyrocketing  prices  of  its  hard  industrial 
and  oil  Imports.  Scrambling  to  pay  off  old 
debts,  cover  the  trade  deficit,  and  finance 
new   investment,   the   regime   pushed   the 
country  Into  even  deeper  debt  with  external 
borrowing  which   raised   the   foreign   debt 
from  US$7.8  billion  In  late  1978  to  a  massive 
US$9.6  billion  at  the  begirmlng  of  this  year. 
Multinational    corporations,    for    whose 
benefit    Marcos,    with    IMF-World    Bank 
advice,  has  fashioned  a  labor-repressive  po- 
litical economy,  are  beginning  to  lo.se  confi- 
dence,   despite    the    fact    that    Philippine 
wages  are  now  one-third  to  one-half  those  in 
South  Korea  and  Hong  Kong.  More  than 
US$37  million  on  investment  capital  left  the 
Philippines  In  the  first  six  months  of  1979, 
five  times  more  than  In  the  first  half  of 
1978. 

In  spite  of  the  seal  of  being  a  "good  credit 
risk"  affixed  to  the  regime  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMP,  the  international  pri- 
vate l>anks  are  becoming  quite  Jittery  over 
the  burgeoning  external  debt.  Both  multi- 
national institutions  and  the  private  banks, 
however,  have  no  choice  but  to  grant 
Marcos  more  loans,  since  refusal  could 
result  in  a  Philippine  default  on  external 
debt  which  would  have  major  repercussions 
on  the  International  financial  system.  The 
prospect  of  a  government  falling  and  the 
emergence  of  a  new  regime  that  might  then 
repudiate  the  country's  debts  Is  a  nightmare 
that  keeps  the  credit  lines  open.  Marcas,  the 
IMF.  and  the  international  financial  com- 
munity, in  short,  are  caught  In  an  upward 
spiral  of  debt— the  "debt  trap"— from  which 
none  dares  extricate  Itself.  It  Is  In  this  con- 
text that  the  recent  decision  of  the  IMP  and 
the  World  Bank  to  allow  the  regime  to 
borrow  up  to  US$1.2  billion  more  in  1980  be- 
comes understandable. 

TBI  CROWING  RESISTAIICK 

The  mounting  political  frustration  and, 
even  more  critical,  the  economic  crisis  can 
only  redound  to  the  benefit  of  an  armed  re- 
sistance movement  that  survived  the 
hammer  blows  of  the  early  years  of  martial 
law  and  emerged  In  the  last  tliree  years  as 
clearly  the  most  deadly  foe  of  the  dicUtor- 
ship.  As  the  elite  opposition  fragmented, 
with  the  majority  succumbing  to  Marco's 
electoral  baits  and  a  few  hatching  wild, 
amateurish  schemes  of  urban  terrorism,  the 
New  People's  Army  (NPA)  opened  up  a 
multi-pronged  effort  to  upgrade  the  level  of 
the  armed  struggle  to  a  "higher  phase  of 
the  strategic  defensive." 

In  the  plains  of  Eastern  Mindanao,  bold 
expansion  campaigns  have  rooted  the  NPA 
In  an  area  where  It  had  no  presence  as  late 
as  1976.  In  the  highlands  of  Montanosa, 
among  the  Igorot  tribe-folk,  the  NPA  has 
forged  a  militant  resistance  movement  that 
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has  been  able  to  stall  a  World  Bank-fi- 
nanced hydroelectric  project  that  threatens 
to  flood  ancestral  lands.  East  of  Montanosa, 
the  NPA  has  broken  out  of  years  of  military 
encirclement  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains 
and  reasserted  itself  in  its  old  base  in  the 
Cagayan  Valley,  where  it  has  drawn  hun- 
dreds of  new  peasant  recruits. 

The  most  glittering  triumph,  though,  was 
Samar,  where  the  NPA  now  has  as  many  as 
500  regular  fighters  and  a  mass  base  of 
200,000  peasants.  AooonUng  to  reliable  re- 
ports, as  many  as  800  barrios  of  this  third 
largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  Na- 
tional Democratic  Front  organizers;  300  now 
have  fully  organized  village  militias  and 
peasant,  women,  and  youth  associations; 
and  as  many  as  10,000  mostly  peasant 
women  and  men  liave  received  rudimentary 
military  training  under  the  NPA 

Dedication  to  popular  interests,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  broad  front  encompassing  pro- 
gressive memt>ers  of  the  clergy,  land  reform, 
painstaking  political  organizing,  tactical 
cunning  in  the  battlefield— these,  say  ob- 
servers, are  among  the  Ingredients  of  the 
new  politics  that  has  forged  the  closest 
tiling  to  a  consolidated  base  area  in  the 
Philippines. 

While  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  armed 
resistance  has  shifted  northward,  the  Moro 
National  Liberation  Front  (MNLF)  contin- 
ues to  hold  Its  own  In  the  south,  where  it 
confronts  an  estimated  two-thirds  of 
Marco's  combat  troops.  A  series  of  Marcos 
moves  to  disorganize  the  MNLF  and  Isolate 
the  hegemonic  leadership  of  Nur  Misauri 
has  failed,  both  Internally  and  internation- 
ally among  the  Islamic  nations.  However,  a 
broader  politico-mUitary  alliance  between 
the  MI4lf  and  the  National  Democratic 
Front  that  goes  beyond  local  tactical  coordi- 
nation among  battlefield  units  remains  to 
be  forged.  It  Is  the  prospect  of  such  an  alli- 
ance that  brings  nightmares  to  the  regime. 

THK  MARCOS  RESFORSC  MORS  lOLITARnATIOH 

Devoid  of  popular  legitimacy  and  unwill- 
ing to  genuinely  open  up  the  political 
system.  Marcos  has  been  forced  onto  only 
one  route  to  contain  the  intensifying  con- 
tradictions: stepped-up  militarization.  At  US 
$775  million  a  year,  defense  spending  is  now 
four  times  aliove  the  pre-martial  law  level: 
and  the  Marcos  military  has  shot  up  from 
its  pre-martial  law  strength  of  31,000  men  to 
over  103.000  at  present. 

Massive  U.S.  arms  deliveries,  which  began 
last  year  as  part  of  a  five-year  US  $300  mil- 
lion military  assistance  program  that  was  a 
rital  component  of  the  January  1979  Bases 
Agreement,  have  been  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  militarization  program.  "The  AFP 
(Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines)  modern- 
ization program."  asserts  the  government- 
controlled  news  agency,  "was  unparalleled 
In  its  44  years  of  existence.  Never  before  did 
the  AFP  acquire  two  squadrons  of  Jet  Inter- 
ceptors In  a  single  year."  In  addition  to  25 
P-8  supersonic  jet  fighters,  the  Philippines' 
significant  acquisitions  from  the  U.S.  in- 
cluded 16  warshliM,  transport  helicopters, 
armed  personnel  carriers  loaded  with  rock- 
ets. M-00  machine  guns  and  a  variety  of 
small  arms.  This  year,  the  U.S.  plans  to  de- 
liver OV-10  Bronco  coimter-Insurgency 
planes,  which  achieved  notoriety  from  their 
use  against  Ftetilin  Independence  fighters 
by  Indonesian  troops  who  Invaded  the 
former  Portuguese  colony  of  East  Timor. 

In  sum,  as  the  Philippine*  reaches  the 
mld-polnt  of  the  eighth  year  of  martial  law, 
we  see  the  slow  unravelling  of  a  dictatorship 
tliat  Is  being  buffeted  from  within  by  a  de- 
teriorating economy  and  a  rising  niral-based 
armed  resistance   movement.   The   United 
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States,  single-mindedly  pursuing  the  stabili- 
sation of  its  military  and  political  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia,  continues  to  tie  Its  fate  to 
the  survival  of  a  repressive  dictatmshlp.  A 
hapless  elite  opposition  that  has  succumbed 
all  to  often  to  Marooa's  ploys  has  practically 
wiped  itself  out  as  an  alternative,  giving  way 
to  a  steeled  guerrilla  movement  that  stead- 
ily rooU  Itself  In  one  province  after  another. 
The  likely  scenario  is  not  Iran  but  IHet-' 
nam— including  the  prospect  of  U.8.  mili- 
tary intervention;  for  the  Philippines,  which 
was  the  American  springboard  to  the  rest  of 
Asia  beglimlng  In  1898.  retains  Its  strategic 
value  for  the  XJJ&.  elite.* 


HOW  CAN  WE  RETAIN  OUR 
NONCOM8? 


HON.  ROBERT  R  MICHEL 

OFQJJROIS 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESERTATIVEB 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  our  Armed  Forces  is  the  reten- 
tion problem.  We  are  not  retaining 
enough  noncommissioned  officers  and 
highly  trained  personnel  at  all  levels 
and  in  every  branch  of  the  service. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opijiion  that 
while  an  Army  may  be  led  by  generals, 
it  is  run  by  noncoms.  We  have  to  find 
ways  of  keeping  these  highly  trained 
and  motivated  professional  soldiers 
and  sailors  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. They  are  underpaid  and  forgotten 
at  a  time  when  we  concentrate  on  mili- 
tary hardware.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal recently  published  an  excellent  ed- 
itorial outlining  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  retention  problem. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  tniert  into  the 
Record,  "The  Retention  Problem" 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  March 
18, 1980. 

THK  RSTKimOM  PSOBLEM 

In  President  Carter's  promised  budget  re 
Tisions.  if  we  read  the  tea  leaves  correctly, 
the  Defense  Department's  contribution  to 
budget  "austerity"  will  be  a  squeeze  In  per- 
sonnel and  operations  and  malntmanoe 
costs.  If  this  does  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  It 
will  foreclose  the  one  thing  we  could  do  in 
the  short  run  to  increase  military  prepared- 


Right  now  and  probably  over  the  next  few 
years,  the  most  pressing  problon  of  the 
armed  services  Is  that  they  are  bleeding  dry 
of  experienced  personneL  The  most  skilled 
servlconen— who  operate  and  maintain  so- 
phisticated submarines,  electronic  equip- 
ment, planes,  computers  and  the  like— an 
leaving  the  military  In  record  numbers. 

None  of  the  services  Is  currently  retaining 
more  than  six  out  of  10  of  Its  personnel 
after  their  second  term  of  service:  the  reten- 
tion rate  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Is  as  low  as  45%.  The  declining  reenllstment 
rates  among  non-eommlssioned  offloen 
have  resulted  In  a  shortfall  of  about  74.000 
men  affecting  every  branch  of  the  service, 
particularly  the  Army. 

The  cost  of  this  attrition  Is  enormous  for 
It  may  take  10  years  and  as  much  as 
$150,000  to  train  a  replacement  for.  say.  an 
aviation  mechanic.  Moreover,  the  cost  Is  not 
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Just  monetary:  It  Is  sickening  to  know  that 
dedicated  servicemen  have  lost  tbeir  lives  In 
accidents  because  of  faulty  w**"**"*"**  by 
inexperioioed  penonn^ 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Mdvln  R. 
lAlrd  addresses  this  lame  In  an  American 
Enterprise  Institute  monogratdi  entitled 
'Pe<H>le.  Not  Hardware:  The  HIghfst  De- 
fense Priority."  As  one  of  his  last  official 
acts.  Mr.  I^lrd  ended  the  draft  in  1973  and 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  was  bom.  As  to  why 
the  volunten  omoept  Is  not  wotkinc  both 
in  terms  of  attracting  adequate  numbers  of 
raw  recruits  and  retaining  them.  Mr.  Laird 
concludes  that  the  government  has  not  been 
willing  to  pay  them  enough.  Pay  for  mili- 
tary Jobs  has  been  held  down  by  linkage  to 
more  popular  civilian  dvfl  servioe  Jobs,  and 
by  antl-lnflatlonary  pay  caps.  Will  Mr.  Car- 
ter's new  budget  repeat  these  mistakes? 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  the  purchasing 
power  for  all  military  personnel  detained  an 
average  of  more  than  14%.  with  some  grades 
slipping  almost  2S%  behind  the  rate  of  In- 
flation. The  average  compensation  for  an 
enlisted  man  Is  currently  $9,900  a  year, 
which  Is  below  the  government-defined 
"lower"  standard  of  living  level  for  a  family 
of  four.  At  least  100.000  and  posriUy  as 
many  as  375.000  military  families  may  be 
eligible  for  public  welfare  ssaistinre  such  as 
food  stamps. 

As  a  concrete  example,  a  plane  handler  on 
the  carrier  Nimltx— recoitly  rushed  to  the 
Indian  Ocean— works  about  100  hours  a 
week  on  $25  million  F-14  aircraft  Tet  he 
makes  less  per  hour  than  a  cashier  at 
McDonald's,  lives  l>elow  the  poverty  line.  Is 
eligible  for  food  stamps  and  probikbly  has 
not  seen  his  family  for  six  months. 

Of  course,  military  pay  has  never  equaled 
the  levels  of  private  Industry.  But  perks, 
such  as  the  cheap  prices  at  the  FZ.  housing 
allowances  aiKl  tnt  health  care,  were  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  cash  inoome  for  mili- 
tary perwrnneL  In  recent  years,  however, 
these  perks  have  become  miserly.  Hotishig 
allowances  are  no  longer  adequate:  service- 
men often  have  to  seek  private  medical  a^ 
tentlon  because  of  a  10%  shortage  of  doo- 
ton  In  the  military:  food  ptiem  have  risen 
sharply:  dental  care  is  no  kmcer  provided  to 
dependoits.  and  reenllstment  bonuses  have 
been  eroded  by  Inflation 

Senator  Armstrong,  aware  of  the  problem 
of  military  pay.  introduced  a  motion  to  give 
a  3%  across-the-board  raise  to  military  pw- 
sonnel  costing  $4.9  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  However,  such  a  move  would  not 
target  the  money  where  It  Is  most  needed— 
among  the  skilled  ranks.  The  Senate  Instead 
decided  wisely  to  pass  a  measure  sponsored 
by  Senators  Warner  and  Nuim— that  at- 
tempts to  rectify  the  pay  and  allowance 
anomalies  by  targeting  $3.2  billion  over  the 
next  five  years  into  key  areas  such  as  reen- 
llstment bonuses,  housing  subsidies,  flight 
pay  and  sea  pay.  The  measure  is  now  under 
consideration  In  the  House. 

Even  under  Its  old  budget  proposals,  the 
Carter  administration  opposed  the  Warner- 
Nunn  measure,  though  it  does  recognise  the 
retention  problem.  And  last  week  President 
Carter  unleashed  budget-balancing  rhetoric 
in  rejecting  a  bonus  pay  bill  for  military 
medical  personnel,  even  though  the  forces 
are  already  far  too  short  of  doctors.  This 
scarcely  bodes  well  for  his  new  budget  pro- 
posals when  they  are  fiiudly  revealed. 

Even  if  we  reinstituted  a  full  peacetime 
draft,  we  would  still  face  the  retention  prob- 
lem for  experienced  personneL  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  serious  fighting  force,  the  imme- 
diate problem  is  to  retain  the  skilled  service- 
men we  already  have,  and  the  only  way  that 
can  be  done  is  to  pay  them  their  due.* 
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ture,  Roman  Catholic  Buhop  Mugavero  of 
Brooklyn  said  thousands  of  families  in  his 
diocese  lack  money  lo  buy  food,  let  alone 
pay  for  rent  and  heat. 

According  to  welfare  officials,  more  and 
more  subsidized  families  are  acciunulating 
debts  to  pay  expenses  Some  aren't  paying 
their  rent,  utility  and  food  bills.  As  a  result, 
merchants  and  landlords  face  losses  that  In- 
creasingly Jeopardize  businesses  and  proper- 
ty. Increasingly,  too.  welfare  administrators 
are  being  asked  to  withhold  money  from 
welfare  checks  to  insure  payment  of  rent 
and  utility  bills. 

Of  the  three  levels  of  government  that 
contribute  to  welfare  payments.  New  York 
City's  Is  least  able  to  aildrd  an  increase.  The 
state  and  Federal  budfteis  are  not  in  much 
better  shape.  But  this  is  one  area  where  so- 
ciety cannot  afford  to  answer,  "No."  The 
"savings"  that  have  been  made  in  welfare, 
through  inflation,  for  seven  years  tiave  been 
taken  out  of  the  hides  of  the  1.3  million 
poorest  New  Yorkers,  most  of  the  children. 

There  is  no  prospect  now  of  changing  the 
formula  by  which  the  state  and  city  must 
each  pay  alwut  one  quarter  of  any  Increase. 
It  would  cost  about  $185  million  of  state  and 
local  funds  to  obtain  a  matching  contribu- 
tion of  $185  million  from  Washington  and 
thus  to  finance  a  21  percent  increase  in  wel- 
fare payments.  Since  the  food  stamp  bonus 
withers  as  more  cash  assistance  is  provided, 
that  amount  would  yield  a  net  increase  of  13 
percent  in  actual  grants.  It  would  cost  the 
state  atMut  $92  million,  the  city  $65  million, 
and  other  local  governments  the  rest.  They 
simply  have  to  find  a  way.* 
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ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Ttiesday,  March  18, 1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Join  with  our  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing shock  and  sorrow  at  the 
tragic  death  of  former  Representative 
Allard  K.  Lowenstein. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Al 
during  his  years  in  the  House,  and  was 
constantly  amazed  at  the  driving 
energy  which  he  displayed  in  every 
undertaking. 

Columnist  David  Broder,  writing  last 
week  in  the  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribed him  as— 

a  man  who  shared  with  every  one  his  own 
intense  enjoyment  of  the  political  arena  and 
his  unquenchable  faith  that  in  this  nation, 
politics  might  bring  defeat,  but  never  dia- 
pair. 

The  passion  for  the  good  cause,  well- 
fought,  that  Al  Lowenstein  brought  to  every 
batUe,  wiU  live  oa  despite  the  bullets  that 
stopped  his  strong  heart. 

It  is  his  legacy  to  the  imcounted  thou- 
sands he  enticed,  cajoled,  badgered  and  bull- 
dozed into  the  political  life  of  America.  Aa 
long  as  they  fight  for  their  causes,  his  spirit 
will  live  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  fitting  epitaph 
for  AI  Lowenstein,  and  it  is  one  that 
he  would  have  appreciated. 

He  was  a  man  who  left  his  mark  on 
America,  and  the  Nation  will  miss 
him.« 


MOORHEAD  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  INFLATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PEmisTLVAinA 

IN  THS  HOnSC  OP  RZPRESERTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  there  has 
been  a  wide  array  of  reactions  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  new  inflation  program 
announced  March  14.  I  believe  the 
program  deserves  our  support  and 
that  it  was  a  reaction  to  a  genuine 
emergency.  I  had  the  privilege  of  out- 
lining my  views  on  the  current  situa- 
tion and  the  President's  program  in  re- 
marlcs  on  March  18  to  the  National 
Housing  Conference.  WhUe  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  relevance  of  the  pro- 
gram to  housing  in  particular,  my  pur- 
pose was  to  put  the  entire  program 
and  recent  events  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets in  the  proper  perspective.  The 
text  of  my  speech  follows: 

Remarks  op  Congressmah  WnxiAM  8. 

MOORBXAO 

I'd  like  to  comment  this  morning  on  Presi- 
dent Carter's  new  antl-lnflation  program  an- 
nounced last  Friday  and  more  broadly  on  its 
implications  for  Federal  Reserve  monetary 
policy.  I'll  leave  discussion  of  the  details  of 
this  year's  housing  program  to  others,  but 
will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  questions. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  few  simple  truttis 
that  are  not  always  recognized.  They  all  in- 
volve Interest  rates,  which  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  concerns  of  anyone  connected  with 
housing.  Housing  in  the  present  cycle  has 
been  insulated  up  to  now  more  than  usual 
from  the  impact  of  high  Interest  rates. 
ttut>ugh  such  devices  as  the  money  market 
certificates,  but  now  Interest  rates  are 
threatening  to  bite  very  hard— not  only  in 
the  familiar  sense  of  drying  up  availability 
of  mortgage  money  but  also  In  diminishing 
the  demand  for  home  purchase  and  mort- 
gage money  because  the  price  Is  simply  too 
high.  The  painful,  even  tragic,  problem  of 
the  young  family  trying  to  buy  a  house 
today  is  too  familiar  to  bear  repeating. 

The  first  truth  Is  this:  Interest  rates,  here 
and  in  every  other  country,  are  primarily  a 
reflection  of  the  Inflation  rate,  not  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  or  other  cen- 
tral bank. 

Take  Germany,  with  a  consistently  tough 
monetary  policy.  What  do  you  suppose  is 
the  level  of  interest  rates  in  Germany? 
Alwut  8  or  9  percent,  and  they  were  about  6 
percent  until  the  recent  increase  in  Inflation 
there.  In  Switzerland  rates  are  5  or  6  per- 
cent, and  the  Swiss  are  hardly  soft  money 
people.  The  reason  these  rates  are  low  Is 
that  inflation  is  low.  In  Brazil,  where  mone- 
tary policy  is  normally  quite  loose,  interest 
rates  are  as  much  as  50  percent.  That's 
right— 50  percent.  In  each  case,  the  interest 
rate  reflects  the  inflation  rate.  Not  day  by 
day  but  over  any  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Our  interest  rates  are  now  In  the  range  of 
15  percent  and  upward  not  primarily  l>e- 
cause  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  but  because  of 
the  recent  acceleration  of  Inflation. 

The  corollary  of  this  truth  Is  obvious.  If 
the  President's  program  succeeds  In  reduc- 
ing the  Inflation,  Interest  rates  will  come 
down.  If  It  doesn't  they  won't.  Interest  rates 
can  Jiggle  up  and  down  in  the  short  run,  but 
in  the  end  they  will  depend  on  the  inflation 
rate. 

The  second  truth  is  that  Oovenunents,  all 
through  history,  tend  to  take  really  impor- 
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tant  and  decisive  action  only  In  response  to 
crises.  Not  so  much  elections,  but  crises.  The 
President's  program  of  last  week  was  a  per- 
fect example. 

The  crisis  in  this  case  was  not  Just  the  in- 
flation numbers,  bad  as  they  were— includ- 
ing bad  for  the  President's  election  pros- 
pects. Even  with  those  inflation  numbers 
the  President  quite  likely  would  not  liave 
taken  this  emergency  action— which  meant 
changing  his  own  budget  only  six  weeks 
after  It  was  submitted— but  for  the  crisis  In 
the  bond  market.  Not  the  stock  market  but 
the  l>ond  and  money  markets. 

The  l>ond  market  is  where  most  of  the 
long-term  capital  in  this  country  is  raised, 
creating  new  plants  and  equipment  and  new 
jobs,  and  also  infrastructure  investment  by 
state  and  local  Governments.  It  was  In  a 
state  of  collapse.  Pension  funds  and  other 
long-term  investors  were  deciding  that,  with 
Inflation  getting  worse  and  worse  and,  as  a 
consequence.  Interest  rates  heading  higher 
and  higher,  bonds  were  a  bad  buy.  Our 
whole  process  of  capital  formation  was 
tlu'eatened.  Bid  and  asked  prices  were  wid- 
ening dangerously— the  kind  of  technical 
event  that  is  unfamiliar  to  ordinary  people 
but  which  signals  emergency,  and  should 
signal  emergency,  to  the  people  in  Govern- 
ment. The  mortgage  market  was  reflecting 
the  Iwnd  market.  That  Is  why  the  President 
acted.  I  want  to  say  unhesiUtingly  that  I 
am  very  glad  he  did.  We  can  argue  forever 
about  who  Is  to  blame  for  getting  us  In  the 
fix  in  the  first  place,  but  the  good  news  is 
ttiat  our  Government  is  not  paralyzed— that 
it  is  capable  of  reacting  when  the  alarm  sig- 
nals go  off.  Housing  would  suffer  a  lot  more 
if  he  didn't  act  than  if  he  did,  given  the  fi- 
nancial nature  of  this  crisis. 

The  third  truth  is  something  that  a  lot  of 
people  In  Congress  have  not  yet  recognized. 
It  involves  the  Federal  Reserve's  new  ap- 
proach to  monetary  policy. 

After  being  nagged  for  years  by  econo- 
mists outside  the  Government  and  by  many 
meml>ers  of  Congress  to  get  better  control 
over  the  expansion  of  the  money  supply, 
the  Federal  Reserve  finally  changed  its  way 
of  doing  business  last  October  in  order  to 
achieve  just  that.  I  think  they  were  right, 
and  the  House  Banlcing  Committee  has 
been  virtually  unanimous  in  support.  But 
there  Is  a  price— never  hidden  by  the  Fed 
itself,  but  not  widely  appreciated.  This  Is 
that  a  policy  of  operating  directly  on  l>ank 
reserves,  which  Is  the  essence  of  the  new 
policy,  automatically  means  abandonment 
of  any  effort  to  control  short-term  Interest 
rates.  If  market  forces  are  pulling  Interest 
rates  upward,  under  the  new  policy  the  Fed 
lets  them  rise.  As  I  said  before,  over  the  In- 
termediate and  longer  term,  interest  rates 
reflect  inflation.  But  In  the  short  term.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  makes  an  important  dif- 
ference. Under  the  new  Federal  Reserve 
policy,  interest  rates  are  allowed  to  move 
higher.  But  they  can  also  drop  lower  and 
faster  than  under  the  former  policy  if  condi- 
tions change. 

Now  I  want  to  add  that  thte  policy  should 
have  a  very  positive  payoff  in  the  end.  If  we 
get  better  control  of  the  growth  of  money 
and  credit.  Inflation  should  start  coming 
down  again.  And  of  course,  U  It  does  come 
down,  so  win  interest  rates.  But  in  the  short 
run.  as  I  said,  we  have  to  pay  a  price,  which 
we  now  see  dramatically  In  the  form  of  a 
prime  rate  alMve  18  percent.  When  Con- 
gress applauded  the  new  Fed  approach,  it 
did  not  quite  know  what  it  was  getting  In 
for. 

With  that  background,  what  about  the 
President's  new  policy— tacluding  its  Feder- 
al Reserve  aspects? 

First  the  budget  side,  both  spending  and 
revenues. 
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There  are  535  members  of  Congress,  and 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  two  of  us  would  have 
exactly  the  same  list  of  cuts  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  In  addition  to  that,  there 
Is  a  sincere  school  of  thought  in  Congress— 
of  which  I  am  not  a  part— ttiat  feels  the 
whole  exercise  of  balancing  the  budget  is  a 
mistake. 

E>e8pite  those  obstacles.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  significant  spending  reduc- 
tion. Most  members  of  Congress,  like  the 
President,  have  smelled  the  acrid  fumes  of 
emergency.  There  is  a  feeling  tliat  some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

The  specific  proposed  cuts,  as  you  know, 
are  not  yet  known,  I  will  not  like  all  of 
them,  but  I  hope  the  pain  can  t>e  spread  as 
evenly  as  possible.  Housing,  being  the  spe- 
cial victim  of  the  crisis  through  the  work- 
ings of  Interest  rates,  is  a  good  candidate  for 
insulation  from  the  cuts,  but  I  can  make  no 
promises. 

On  the  revenue  side,  I  fully  support  the 
proposal  for  withholding  taxes  on  Interest 
and  dividends,  and  I  am  gratified  that  the 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation has  given  his  support.  Rememt>er  ttiat 
this  change  In  the  law  would  not  add  a 
penny  of  taxes  to  anyone  who  is  now  paying 
everything  he  or  she  owes.  And  the  old  com- 
plaint about  excessive  administrative  diffi- 
culty Is  much  diminished  now  in  the  age  of 
computers. 

Unlike  my  good  friend  and  chairman. 
Henry  Reuss,  I  also  support  the  new  fee  on 
oil  Imports  designed  to  raise  the  price  of 
gasoline  by  another  10  cents  a  gallon,  and 
eventually  replacing  this  fee  (not  adding  to 
it  but  replacing  It)  with  a  permanent  addi- 
tion of  10  cents  to  the  gasoline  tax.  The  rev- 
enues will  help  to  balance  the  budget  and 
reduce  the  massive  Treasury  borrowing  In 
the  bond  and  money  markets,  and  the  addi- 
tion to  gasoline  prices  will  have  some  fur- 
ther impact  in  reducing  consumption.  It  Is 
painful,  yes,  but  I  feel  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do 

So  all  in  all,  1  think  we'll  move  close  to  a 
genuinely  balanced  budget,  on  present  as- 
sumptions for  the  economy,  and  ttiat  this  is 
worth  doing.  It  won't  have  much  early 
impact  on  the  Inflation  rate.  But  It  should 
help  with  the  emergency  that  brought  on 
this  situation— the  l>ond  market  and  Inter- 
est rates.  It  will  also  help  deal  with  inflation 
psychology,  which  has  made  the  whole 
crisis  worse.  A  balanced  budget,  I  believe, 
will  improve  the  interest  rate  situation- not 
pertiaps  immediately,  but  l>efore  too  long. 
And  that  Is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  certainly  by  this  audience.  It  will 
also  make  possible  very  useful  tax  reduction 
next  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  measures  that  have 
been  adopted  as  part  of  the  package  are 
quite  complicated  and  subtle,  and  they  are 
new  in  our  experience.  It  is  premature  to 
render  any  Judgments.  What  can  be  said  Is 
that  they  are  designed  to  reinforce  the 
ImtMCt  of  oeneral  monetary  policy— control 
of  baidc  reserves  and  creation  of  money— by 
imposing  limits  on  the  expansion  of  total 
loans  in  the  economy,  with  emphasis  on 
limiting  supposedly  nonproductive  loans. 
This  Is  to  be  done  mainly  tbrough  market 
forces,  rather  than  detailed  regulations,  by 
the  device  of  imposing  reserve  reQuirement 
penalties  on  certain  types  of  loan  expansion 
such  as  credit  cards.  And  there  may  l>e  a 
special  help  for  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try, which  is  nearing  crisis  conditions, 
tlu^ugh  the  new  penalty  on  expansion  of 
money  market  fuiids,  which  should  reduce 
the  Interest  rates  that  they  can  pay.  As  you 
know,  mortgage  lending  Is  exempt  from  any 
special  restndnts. 

To  repeat,  this  is  an  untried  package,  the 
first-ever  use  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  of 
1969.  My  first  impression  Is  that  It  is  an  in- 
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genlous  package  that  could  well  ■ooceed  tai 
its  purpose  of  slowing  total  credit  expansion 
without  iMlngIng  on  a  severe  credit  cruncli. 
which  Is  what  we  were  on  the  verge  of. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Fed's  basic 
policy  will  remain  unchanged.  The  target  Is 
still  a  slowing  of  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  Only  time  will  tell  how  tliis  Inter- 
acts with  the  new  selective  restraints  and 
how  interest  rates  will  respond.  In  the  end. 
as  I  said  earlier,  interest  rates  will  come 
down  if,  and  only  if.  Inflation  comes  down. 

I  imagine  the  reactions  of  the  people  In 
this  audience  to  the  President's  new  pack- 
age are  as  varied  as  those  of  the  535  of  us  in 
Congress.  I  am  sure  there  Is  genuine  ques- 
tioning of  whether  the  President's  policy  Is 
the  right  one,  whether  It  will  work.  azMl 
whether  Congress  will  follow  through  on  it. 
But  I  hope  we  can  agree  on  one  thing. 

Housing  is,  atwve  all,  the  victim  of  Infla- 
tion, both  directly  and  through  the  work- 
ings of  inflation  on  interest  rates.  There  is 
no  real  cure  for  inflation  tiiat  does  not  In- 
clude restraints  on  total  spending  In  the 
economy— Government  spending  and  pri- 
vate spending  financed  by  Iwrrowed  money. 
There  might  be  a  place  for  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  only  If  supported  by  more  fun- 
damental measures,  as  nearly  all  of  the  cur- 
rent advocates  of  controls  such  as  Barry 
Bosworth  have  emphasized.  The  package  of 
the  President  and  the  Fed  does,  in  my  view, 
contain  the  right  fundamental  approach, 
painful  as  it  is  going  to  l>e  for  many.  If  we 
stick  to  it,  I  believe  everyone  associated  with 
housing  will  look  back  a  few  years  from  now 
and  conclude  that  it  was  the  right  tiling  to 
do.  Housing— given  the  huge  underlying 
fundamental  demand— can  come  back  if  we 
turn  tills  Inflation  monster  around,  but  If 
we  don't  there  will  l>e  nothing  but  crisis 
from  now  on.« 


READINESS  LOBBYISTS? 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  24.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  I 
often  hear  from  Industry  lobbyists 
promoting  their  hardware  and  weap- 
ons, but  I  never  hear  from  anyone  sell- 
ing the  Idea  of  readiness. 

The  most  likely  readiness  lobbyists, 
of  course,  are  the  generals  and  admi- 
rals stationed  in  Washington.  Con- 
gress depends  on  them  for  accurate  re- 
ports of  conditions  m  the  field. 

Perhi^ps  the  following  article,  from 
the  Army  Times,  explains  why  we  may 
have  to  get  reports  about  readiness  in- 
adequacies from  other  sources: 

CARTm  Tnxs  Baovni,  Militart  Tj«i>nt»  TO 

Stop  Pat  Criticism 

(By  Richard  C.  Barnard) 

WASKmcTOH.- President  Carter  has  ad- 
vised Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  and 
other  top  military  leaders  to  stop  being  so 
critical  about  military  pay.  retention  and 
combat  readinesp.  government  sources  said. 

In  a  recent  memorandum  to  Brown. 
Carter  said,  "The  constant  drum  of  critldam 
from  top  military  officials"  regarding  readi- 
ness and  pay  severely  butts  morale. 

"A  coach  would  never  denigrate  bis  team 
meml>ers  by  constantly  criticising  them." 
Carter  told  Brown,  according  to  sources  wbo 
have  read  the  memo. 
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dltion  (RARE  II  W4-504)  from  the  proposed 
River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  because  of 
its  highly  favorable  geological  potential  for 
discovery  of  significant  cobalt  deposits. 
Spanning  the  West  Panther  Creelt  Addition 
is  the  "Idaho  Cobalt  Trend,"  a  unique  belt 
of  cobalt  mineralization  that  extends  north 
from  the  Blaclibird  mine  area  where  depos- 
its were  first  mined  in  World  War  I. 

In  and  near  the  Blackbird  mine,  explora- 
tory drilling  over  the  last  2  years  has  proved 
the  existence  of  4  million  tons  of  cobalt  ore 
containing  about  24.000  tons  of  recoverable 
cobalt.  While  this  proved  tonnage  is  vitally 
essential  to  the  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States,  the 
maximum  expected  production  level  of  3-4 
million  pounds  of  cobalt  per  year  will 
depend  on  whether  numerous  permits  and 
approvals  can  be  obtained  and  a  new  mill 
and  refinery  can  be  built.  Mine  production 
at  a  much  lower  level  could  begin  by  1981, 
but  this  also  depends  upon  the  time  neces- 
sary to  clear  permitting  requirements  and 
making  arrangements  for  interim  refining 
until  a  refinery  cap  be  built.  In  any  event, 
delays  could  string  out  the  time  before 
Blackbird  cobalt  would  be  available  to  the 
U.S.  market  from  a  minimum  of  2  years 
upward  to  6  years.  Even  at  the  higher  level 
of  production,  the  amount  of  cobalt  at  the 
time  It  reaches  the  market  would  be  about 
20%  of  U.S.  Industrial  demand  or  an  amount 
less  than  our  present  superalloy  require- 
ments for  aircraft  production. 

Cobalt  mineralization  in  the  West  Pan- 
ther Creek  area  was  reported  in  some  detail 
by  the  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 
in  a  geochemical  study  made  under  contract 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Subsequent  geo- 
chemical sampling  by  Noranda  Exploration. 
Inc.  verified  the  results  of  the  earlier  study 
and  found  additional  anomalous  cobalt 
values  In  other  parts  of  the  area.  The  Idaho 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  also  reported 
that  the  same  rock  formations,  which  con- 
tain the  cobalt  deposits  in  the  Blackbird 
mine  area  to  the  south,  extend  into  the 
West  Panther  Creek  area  where  the  clusters 
of  cobalt  anomalies  were  found  in  surface 
sampling. 

No  one  can  positively  say  that  minable 
cobalt  deposits  will  be  proved  in  the  West 
Panther  Creek  area,  but  strong  geologic  evi- 
dence cannot  but  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  excellent  potential  exists  for  the  dis- 
covery of  deposits  at  least  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  those  in  the  Blackbird  mine  area. 

One  estimate,  based  on  the  strength  of 
what  has  been  learned,  is  that  up  to  SOO  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cot>alt  could  be  found  in  the 
West  Panther  Creek  area.  We  might  add 
that  the  geologic  evidence  is  considerably 
stronger  than  that  which  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  many  other  significant  mineral  de- 
posits. 

Virtually  all  cobalt  is  recovered  as  a  by- 
product of  copper  and  nickel  mining,  so  that 
prices  of  these  primary  metals  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  quantity  of  the  cobalt  pro- 
duced throughout  the  world.  The  unique- 
ness of  the  Idaho  occurrences  is  that  cobalt 
la  the  primary  metal,  one  of  only  two  known 
occurrences  In  the  world. 

The  importance  of  cobalt  In  national  de- 
fense and  essential  industrial  needs  is  well 
docimiented.  Essential  in  defense,  cobalt  has 
a  wide  range  of  uses  In  jet  engines  and 
structural  comtwnents  of  military  aircraft, 
tank  components,  missile,  rocket  and  armor 
piercing  projectiles,  propulsion  systems,  and 
a  wide  range  of  communication,  fire  control, 
and  positioning  gear  systems.  Industrially, 
cobalt  is  essential  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses 
wherever  high-stress,  high-speed,  and  wear- 
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resistant  cutting  and  forming  tools  and  ma- 
chines are  used.  It  is  vital  for  cutting  bits 
used  in  deep-hole  oil  drilling,  coal  cutting, 
hard  rock  drilling,'  and  as  a  catalyst  in  oil  re- 
fining. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  identified  two 
new  areas  of  cobalt  use,  each  of  which  could 
significantly  increase  demand,  each  of 
which  could  improve  America's  energy  pic- 
ture. One,  an  intriguing  development  in 
transportation,  is  the  use  of  cobalt  in  nickel- 
zinc  batteries  for  electric-powered  cars.  The 
other  is  the  cobalt  catalyst  requirements  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  synthetic  fuels. 
Cobalt  demand  over  the  last  30  years  has 
quadrupled,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  pro- 
jects a  doubling  of  the  20-million-pound 
demand  in  1978  to  43  million  pounds  in  the 
next  20  years.  Moreover,  demand  has 
historically  increased  diastically  during  pe- 
riods of  defense  mobilization,  doubling 
during  World  War  II,  doubling  during  the 
Korean  War,  and,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  increasing  39  percent  during  1963- 
69  escalation  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
If  anything,  projections  for  future  cobalt 
demands  have  underestimated  actual 
demand,  primarily  because  of  increasing  re- 
quirements for  high-temperature,  high- 
stress  alloys,  and  high-stress  wear-resistant 
cutting  tools  and  machinery  parts.  Given 
present  international  conditions  and  the 
call  for  rearming  America  and  its  allies, 
cobalt  demand  will  likely  Increase  signifi- 
cantly in  the  years  ahead. 

Efforts  in  cobalt  substitution  in  superal- 
loys  have  Intensified,  but  replacement  is 
limited.  U.S.  cobalt  demand  for  Jet  engine 
superalloys  and  structural  components  for 
conunercial  aircraft  will  increase  significant- 
ly over  the  next  10  years  to  replace  aging 
U.S.  fleets.  Obsolescence  and  anti-noise  reg- 
ulations with  a  1085  deadline  will  be  incen- 
tive to  build  new  aircraft  and  higher  per- 
formance engines,  indicating  more  cobalt 
rather  than  less.  While  research  has  found 
ways  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cobalt  in 
some  alloys  where  physical  requirements 
are  less  demanding,  research  is  toward  in- 
creasing the  temperature  and  stress  limits 
to  increase  power  efficiency  and  reduce  pol- 
lution rather  than  designing  away  from 
cobalt. 

The  importance  of  a  domestic  source  of 
cobalt,  one  that  will  sustain  some  significant 
portion  of  U.S.  national  security  and  indus- 
trial requirements,  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. If  exploration  along  the  untested 
parts  of  the  cobalt  trend  is  successful  and 
additional  reserves  are  added  to  those  al- 
ready proved,  the  U.S.  wiU  be  less  suscepti- 
ble to  the  peril  of  a  cobalt  cutoff  from 
southern  Africa,  an  unstable  source  of  75 
percent  of  U.S.  imports. 

Zaire,  on  which  America  has  relied  for  55- 
65  percent  of  its  needs  over  the  last  5  years, 
is  at  l>est  politically  unstable.  Severe  eco- 
nomic problems— a  negative  gross  domestic 
product  and  an  unmanageable  $3.5  billion 
outstanding  debt— exacerbates  Zaire's  politi- 
cal insecurity  both  internally  and  external- 
ly. Major  mine  production  and  transporta- 
tion problems,  directly  tied  to  its  badly  over- 
spent economy,  make  continued  reliance  on 
its  mines  highly  problematical. 

The  Augiist  1979  "Report  on  the  Issues 
Identified  In  the  Nonfuel  Minerals  Policy 
Review,"  the  President's  cabinet-level  study. 
identified  cobalt  as  a  matter  of  significant 
concern  in  terms  of  security  of  southern 
Africa  sources. 

Continued  reliance  on  cobalt  from 
Zambia,  Zaire's  neighbor  whose  production 
will  move  up  to  the  world's  second  largest  in 
1980,  must  also  be  questioned.  Zambia's  an- 
ticipated fourfold  increase  In  cobalt  produc- 
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tion  by  1985  (It  supplied  18  percent  of  U.S. 
needs  in  1979)  could  l)ecome  extremely  Im- 
portant to  the  Free  World  if  Zaire's  produc- 
tion falters.  The  security  of  this  source, 
however,  is  in  jeopardy  by  reason  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  cobalt  is  the 
barter  commodity  in  Zambia's  recent  $85 
million  arms  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  plus  Cuban  cobalt  production,  pri- 
marily a  byproduct  of  nickel  production,  is 
known  to  fall  short  of  Soviet  needs,  and  a 
barter  arrangement  for  a  commodity  as  Im- 
portant as  cobalt  is  consistent  with  its  past 
arms  negotiations  with  lesser  developed 
countries.  The  broader  implications  of  this 
added  foothold  of  the  Soviets  In  southern 
Africa  is  the  increased  risk  of  U.S.  long-term 
access  to  other  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als from  this  part  of  the  world  on  which 
America  is  so  highly  dependent. 

An  important  factor  bearing  on  any  deci- 
sion regarding  the  importance  of  having  a 
reliable  domestic  source  of  cobalt  is  the  de- 
plorable state  of  America's  national  emer- 
gency supply  In  the  strategic  and  critical 
stockpile.  Cobalt  in  the  stockpile  amounts 
to  40.8  million  pounds  or  48  percent  of  the 
national  goal  of  85.4  million  pounds,  the 
minimum  necessary  to  sustain  the  U.S. 
through  the  first  3  years  of  a  major  war,  a 
goal  approved  by  President  Carter. 

The  Committee  excluded  the  West  Pan- 
ther Creek  area  from  wilderness  so  as  to 
insure  that  exploration  and  development  of 
deposits  within  the  area  will  have  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  take  place.  The  Com- 
mittee was  concerned  that  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  permitting  mining  within  wil- 
derness areas— Section  4(d)(3)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964— mining  has  not  taken 
place  given  the  fact  that  no  major  mining 
activity  now  occurs  within  wilderness  in  the 
United  States  even  though  important  depos- 
its are  known  to  occur  in  these  lands.  It  was 
itrongly  contended  by  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  during  Committee  delibera- 
tions that'  only  the  exclusion  of  the  area 
from  wilderness  would  in.sure  the  opportuni- 
ty to  search  for  and  develop  all  of  the  cobalt 
deposits  in  this  su-ea  and  thus  provide  Amer- 
ica a  part  of  the  mineral  security  it  must 
have  in  the  decades  ahead.« 


OPINION  POLL  ON  DEFENSE 
ISSUES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEMNSYLVAiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  asked  the  1,000  individuals  in  my 
12th  Congressional  District  phone  poll 
a  series  of  questions  about  America's 
defense  strength.  I  wanted  to  share 
those  results  with  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Question  t.  At  the  present  time  which 
nation  do  you  feel  is  stronger  in  terms  of 
military  power,  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union— or  do  you  think  they  are 
about  equal  militarily? 

9  percent— United  States  stronger. 

61  percent— Soviet  Union  stronger. 

24  percent— About  equaL 

6  percent— Don't  know. 

Question  2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a 
sharp  increase  in  military  salaries  as  an  in- 
centive for  service  in  the  All-Volunteer 
Army? 

41  percent— Favor. 

47  percent— Oppose. 

12  percent— Undecided. 
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Question  3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  return 
by  the  United  States  to  a  military  draft? 

77  percent— Favor. 

16  percent— Oppose. 

7  percent— Not  sure. 

Question  4.  Do  you  believe  the  public  dis- 
closures concerning  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  over  the  p&st  5  years  have  helped  or 
hurt  the  American  intelligence  effort? 

6  percent— Helped. 

84  percent— Hurt. 

10  percent— Undecided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  analyzed  a 
sample  of  140  respondents  on  the 
question  concerning  the  draft.  Of 
those  140,  62  had  family  members  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19-26;  78  families 
did  not  have  persons  of  that  age. 

Of  the  62  families  with  draft  age 
members:  74.2  percent  favored  the 
draft:  21  percent  opposed  it;  4.8  per- 
cent were  undecided, 

Of  the  78  families  without  draft  age 
family  members,  82.1  percent  favored 
the  draft;  11.9  percent  opposed  it;  and 
6  percent  were  imdecided.* 


NEW  HOME  FOR  NATIONAL  FIRE 
ACADEMY 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OPMABYIJUfD 
IH  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979.  was  a  sigjiificant  day 
indeed  for  the  Nation's  flrefighting 
community,  and  in  particular  for  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  and  professional 
firefighters  in  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
lan(L  At  1:30  p.m.  on  that  date,  more 
than  1,000  people  gathered  in  the  roll- 
ing hills  of  Frederick  County  to  wel- 
come the  National  Fire  Academy  to  its 
new  home  in  Emmitsburg,  M<L 

Located  on  the  campus  of  the 
former  St.  Joseph's  College,  the  acade- 
my is  providing,  for  the  first  time,  a 
central  training  facility  for  the  Na- 
tion's flrefighting  forces.  This  first 
academy  event  was  hosted,  i4>propri- 
ately,  by  the  Maryland  State  and 
Frederick  Coimty  Firemen's  Associ- 
ation and  their  ladles'  auxiliaries.  Fire 
service  personnel  from  21  BCaryland 
counties  were  present. 

The  program  featured  music  by  the 
Catoctin  EUgh  School  Ensemble  and  a 
welcoming  address  was  given  by  Nar 
tional  Fire  Administration  Administra- 
tor Gordon  Vickery,  who  proclaimed 
the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  learning 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Emmits- 
burg Academy.  Also  on  hand  for  the 
ceremony  were  Senator  Paul  S.  Sab- 
banes.  State  Comptroller  Louis  L. 
Goldstein,  and  Maryland  Secretary  of 
State  Fred  L  Wineland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  proud 
to  have  played  a  part  in  helping  to  get 
the  National  Fire  Academy  situated  at 
Emmitsburg.  AndL  like  Mr.  Vickery.  I 
feel  a  new  era  of  excellence  in  fire 
training  has  been  laimched  with  its  es- 
tablishment. 

I  deeply  regret  that  a  long-standing 
commitment   elsewhere   prevent   me 
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from  being  presoit  at  the  September 
30  ceremony  welcoming  the  academy 
to  Emmitsburg.  Nevertheless.  I  know 
it  to  have  been  a  most  well  attended 
and  successful  event. 

Mr.  £^)eaker.  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
addressing  the  House  of  Commcms  in 
1952.  noted  that  everyone  has  his  day 
and  that  some  days  last  longer  than 
others.  L  for  one,  am  confident  that 
the  official  welcoming  of  the  National 
Fire  Academy  to  Emmitsburg  last  fall 
was  simply  the  beginning  of  what  will 
be  a  long  and  successful  day  for  this 
institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  continuing  national  tragedy  of  fa- 
talities, injuries,  and  pnverty  loss  re- 
sulting from  fire  provides  compelling 
evidence  of  the  need  to  implement 
vigorously  and  expeditiously  a  na- 
tional policy  to  combat  and  prevent 
fires.  The  opening  of  the  National  Fire 
Academy  at  Emmitsburg  was  a  most 
important  part  of  that  eff ort.» 


MR.  CARTERS  INCONSTANT 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OFILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  what  ad- 
jective best  describes  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership we  have  been  getting  from  the 
Carter  administration?  Incompetent? 
Yes:  it  certainly  has  l>een  incompe- 
tent, but  that  leaves  the  impression 
that  perhs^TS  the  Carter  White  House 
knows  what  to  do  but  does  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  Such  an  impression 
would  be  inaccurate  l}ecause  as  we  all 
know  events  have  shown  the  Carter 
administration  is  not  only  technically 
inept  but  also  substantively  sterile. 

What  about  ludicrous?  I  find  this 
not  precise  enough  l}ecause  it  impies 
ttiat  what  we  have  is  «  laughing 
matter  and  it  most  certainly  is  not. 
Words  like  incredible,  dangerous,  hor- 
rendous, mind-boggling,  hopeless, 
naive,  imprepared,  and  futile  all  give 
us  some  idea  but  they  do  not  capture 
the  essence  of  the  particular  kind  of 
bad  leadership  that  this  administra- 
tion has  given  us. 

I  find  the  word  "inconstant"  per- 
haps the  closest  to  describing  the 
unique  quality  of  flip-flops,  180-degree 
turns,  and  other  policy  reversals  that 
have  made  this  administration  a 
laughing  stock  and  tragic  mess  at  the 
same  time.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  published  an  excellent  article 
on  this  very  theme. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the 
Record,  "&(r.  Carter's  Inconstant 
Leadership"  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  March '14. 1980: 

Mr.  Caam's  iHcoitsxAiiT  LKAonsHip 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine  and  Karen  Elliott 
House) 

Washinotoh.— The  Carter  administra- 
tion's latest  budget  and  foreign  policy  flip- 
flops  shouldn't  come  as  a  surprise. 
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cemed  about  high  unemployment,  sent  Con- 
gress a  $31  billion  stimulus  package  that  in- 
cluded the  now-infamous  $50-a-person  tax 
rebates.  A  few  months  later,  as  economic 
growth  accelerated,  he  abandoned  the 
rebate  plan. 

Early  in  1978,  the  administration  recom- 
mended a  $24  billion  tax  cut  effective  Oct.  1 
of  that  year.  But  Mr.  Carter  and  his  econo- 
mists had  badly  underestimated  inflation 
and.  as  prices  soared,  the  economic  team  de- 
cided that  a  smaller,  later  tax  cut  would  suf- 
fice. Once  again,  the  President  changed 
course. 

1^.  Carter's  anti-inflation  plans— he  has 
announced  three  so  far— have  all  proved  in- 
adequate. The  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
anti-inflation  policy  are  clear.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  hasn't  imposed  enough  disci- 
pline on  federal  spending  or  taken  the 
tough  steps  needed  to  reduce  quickly  U.S. 
dependence  on  high-priced  foreign  pIL 
Moreover,  until  fairly  recently,  he  was  less- 
than-enthusiastlc  about  the  need  for  tight 
restraints  on  the  growth  of  money  and 
credit. 

Now,  senior  administration  officials  Insist, 
the  President  is  really  serious  about  fight- 
ing inflation.  But.  given  this  background  of 
inconsistency,  it's  understandable  that 
doubts  remain— that  business  executives 
don't  believe  Mr.  Carter's  constant  reassur- 
ances he  won't  move  to  impose  mandatory 
wage-price  controls. 

Even  the  President's  own  words  indicate  a 
continuing  sense  of  confusion  about  the 
proper  direction  for  economic  policy.  On 
Feb.  25,  the  day  after  he  had  summoned  his 
economic  advisers  to  an  emergency  meeting 
on  inflation.  Mr.  Carter  told  some  out-of- 
town  editors  that  inflation  had  reached  the 
"crisis  stage"— a  Judgment  with  which  most 
Americans  would  agree.  Then  later  in  the 
same  discussion,  he  declared.  "The  basic 
policies  that  we  have  espoused  suit  me 
fine." 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  President's  incon- 
stancy is  Just  as  evident  and  its  conse- 
quences Just  as  costly. 

The  turnaround  on  the  UN  vote  concern- 
ing Israeli  settlements  is  particularly  glar- 
ing. After  abstaining  on  similar  resolutions 
condemning  Israeli  settlements  ever  the 
years,  the  Carter  administration  decided  to 
vote  yes  this  time  to  warn  Israel  of  XJS.  dis- 
approval and  to  gain  respect  in  the  Arab 
world.  Yet  when  Israeli  officials  quietly  im- 
plied that  Israel  might  pull  out  of  the  Egyi>- 
tian-Israeli  tallis  to  Palestinian  autonomy- 
undermining  Jimmy  Carter's  most  visible 
foreign  policy  success— he  recanted.  The 
vote  was  an  "error,"  he  said. 

As  the  President  tells  it.  he  didn't  read 
the  UN  resolution  until  48  hours  after  the 
vote  and  hadn't  realized  that  objectionable 
phrases  declaring  East  Jerusalem  to  be  oc- 
cupied Arab  territory  remained  in  the  docu- 
ment. Yet  his  Secretary  of  State  continues 
to  say  privately  that  the  resolution  Is  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  policy  on  Jerusalem.  And 
when  Mr.  Carter  was  asked  last  Saturday  if 
he  agrees  with  a  docimient  In  the  Camp 
David  Accords  stating  that  the  U.S.  sees 
East  Jerusalem  as  occupied  territory,  he 
said  he  couldn't  recall  the  text  of  the  letter. 
All  this  confusion  has  undermined  UJS. 
credibility  not  only  with  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  but  also  with  such  key  allies  as  West 
Germany,  "It's  the  most  costly  foreign 
policy  blunder  of  this  administration."  says 
one  senior  State  Department  official. 

SpecificaUy,  the  gaffe  has  set  back  dis- 
creet American  efforts  to  improve  relations 
with  Iraq,  an  oil-rich  and  militarily  power- 
ful Middle  East  nation  on  Iran's  border  and 
one  that  has  been  edging  away  from  Mos- 
cow's embrace. 
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A  less-noticed  but  equally  important>hlft 
has  taken  place  in  U.S.  policy  toward  nkl- 
Stan.  Immediately  after  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  in  December,  top  adminis- 
tration officials  repeatedly  pledged  U.S. 
support  for  Pakistan,  a  vulnerable  American 
ally  on  Afghanistan's  border.  The  moral 
support  would  be  backed  by  at  least  $400 
million  in  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid, 
administration  officials  promised.  To  con- 
vince Pakistan  of  that,  Zblgnlew  Brzezinskl, 
the  President's  National  Security  Adviser,  in 
February  postured  at  the  Khyber  Pass. 

But  back  home,  U.S.  officials  began  to 
talk  of  postponing  the  aid  until  next  year  as 
part  of  a  new  effort  to  balance  the  budget. 
Finally,  last  week.  Pakistani  officials  who 
had  been  dubious  all  alMut  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment. Indicated  they  don't  want  American 
military  aid  and  began  discussions  with 
Moscow.  Inexplicably,  American  officials  no 
longer  seem  much  concerned  about  the  se- 
curity of  a  country  they  only  recently  were 
fretting  over. 

Similarly  administration  worries  about 
the  security  of  the  Middle  East  nation  of 
North  Yemen  seem  to  have  come  and  gone. 
One  year  ago,  President  Carter  envoked  spe- 
cial presidential  prlvilage  to  speed  through 
Congress  an  emergency  $400  million  mili- 
tary aid  paclLage  for  North  Yemen,  then 
fighting  Soviet-aligned  South  Yemen.  Ad- 
ministration officials  boasted  that  this 
quick  response  was  proof  to  skittish  Saudi 
Arbia  that  the  U.S  could  act  decisively  to 
check  threat  from  Soviet  surrogates. 

HOSCOW'S  INFLtJXIICK 

But  a  year  later  Moscow's  influence  Is  on 
the  rise.  When  the  promised  UJS.  aid  was 
slow  in  coming,  the  North  Yemen  regime 
turned  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms 
and  accelerated  unity  tsdlu  with  South 
Yemen,  a  development  that  deeply  disturbs 
neighboring  Saudi  Arabia.  Yet  the  Ameri- 
can enthusiasm  of  a  year  ago  has  been  re- 
placed by  seeming  indifference.  "There  isn't 
much  we  can  do,"  says  one  administration 
officiaL 

More  recently,  the  President  agreed  to 
send  a  UN  commission  to  Iran  without  first 
securing  the  release  of  the  hostages,  a  rever- 
sal of  his  earlier  position  that  their  release 
must  precede  a  commission  inquiry  into 
Iranian  grievances.  Now  Mr.  Carter  seems 
likely  to  revive  the  idea  of  trying  to  punish 
Iran  economically— either  by  economic  sanc- 
tions against  that  nation  or  by  a  blockage— 
unless  the  Iranian  government  can  force 
some  concessions  from  the  militants. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  no  one  knows 
what  to  believe  about  any  Carter  policy- 
foreign  or  domestic.  Understandably  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  find  it  hard  to  take 
the  President  seriously  when  he  pledges 
once  again  to  curb  inflation.  And  America's 
allies  and  adversaries  increasingly  set  their 
own  course,  playing  little  heed  to  Washing- 
ton's threats  or  inducements.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EDWIN  C,  "BILL" 
BERRY 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  ILUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lUlnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  18  an  outstanding 
citizen  was  honored  in  Chicago  when 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Public  Re- 
lations Society  of  America  presented 
its  Community  Service  Award  to 
Edwin  C.  "Bill"  Berry,  special  asast- 
ant  to  the  president,  Johnson  Prod- 


ucts Co..  Inc.  Accordingly,  I  would  like 

to  highlight  lit.  Berry's  lifetime  of 

service  to  his  community  and  coimtry. 

EDwn  C.  "Box"  Bebmy 

Mr.  Berry  was  chosen  to  receive  the  PRSA 
Chicago  Chapter  Commimity  Service  Award 
because  of  hia  professional  and  voluntary 
leadership  for  Intetradal  Justice,  under- 
standing and  peace  for  the  past  3S  years. 
His  commitment  has  been  extraordinary. 

His  38  yean  as  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Urban  League  have  given  him  rec- 
ognition as  a  leading  authority  on  America's 
urban  and  racial  problems. 

His  skilled  appUcaticm  of  public  relations 
techniques  as  a  communicator,  teacher  and 
constjltant  on  urban  Issues  is  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  prof  esalon. 

His  integrity,  personal  warmth  and  good 
humor  have  earned  him  the  respect  of 
friend  and  adversary  alike. 

This  Is  a  partial  list  of  Mr.  Berry's  current 
community  service: 

Boy  Scouts  of  America— Chicago  Area 
CouncIL 

Chicago  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

Chicago  Urban  League. 

Leadership  Council  tor  Metropolitan 
Open  Communities. 

The  Chicago  Reporter— Editorial  Board. 

Chicago  United— Executive  Committee 

The  Woodlawn  Organization. 

Honors  and  awards  received: 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Lawa— Northwestern 
University. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters- 
Chicago  SUte  University. 

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws- 
Western  Michigan  University. 

Chicagoan  of  the  Year  in  Field  of  Soda! 
Welfare— Chicago  Jaycees. 

Laureate— Lincoln  Academy. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Award— Catholic  Inter- 
racial CoundL 

CiUtlon  for  Outstanding  Service— The 
Woodlawn  Organization. 

Gold  Oil  Can  Award— Chicago  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Award— Nar 
tional  Board.  Operation  PUSH. 

Special  citation— Citizens  Schools  Com- 
mittee. 

Community  Services  Award— City  of  Port- 
land. Oregon. 

Citation  of  Appreciation— Governor.  State 
of  OiVgon.* 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  EMERGEN- 
CY MEDICAL  SERVICES 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

orwBTvnoana 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVM 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 
•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
venture  to  say  that  very  few  of  my  col- 
leagues really  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services"  or  EMS.  One  reason,  of 
course,  is  because  until  we  passed  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973,  there  was  very  little  in  the 
way  of  coordinated  emergency  care 
available  In  this  country.  But  as  a 
result  of  this  low-cost,  highly  effective 
program,  dramatic  improvements  are 
being  made  In  the  way  we  handle  life- 
threatening  medical  emergencies  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry.  In  fact,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act,  which 
we  in  the  Congress  late  last  year  re- 
newed for  3  more  years.  Is  one  of  the 
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best  health  care  bargains  In  the  Feder- 
al establishment  today. 

An  acknowledged  leader  in  the  EMS 
field  has  been  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Recently,  Dr.  R.  Adanu  Cowley,  who 
heads  up  the  Maryland  EMS  effort, 
testified  to  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  adequate 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981 
funding  for  the  program.  What  he  had 
to  say  about  the  value  of  the  program 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  is  some- 
thing each  of  us  in  this  body  should 
fully  understand  and  u>preciate  as  we 
confront  the  very  difficult  budgetary 
and  spending  challenges  that  lie 
ahead,  t  therefore,  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  aU  of  my 
colleagues  Dr.  Cowley's  expert  testi- 
mony and  would  urge  them  to  refer  to 
it  as  an  excellent  primer  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  EMS  program  In  saving 
lives  and  dollars: 

TKSTmoinr  or  R.  Aoams  Cowlkt,  MD. 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  am  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley,  director  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems,  and  the  director 
of  Emergency  Medical  Services  in  Maryland. 
I  am  also  president  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Council,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  foster  complete,  com- 
patible. Emergency  Medical  Services  sys- 
tems throughout  the  region  which  encom- 
passes the  SUtes  of  Maryland.  Delaware. 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
the  city  of  Washington.  D.C.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  the  Federal  appropriations  for 
the  development  of  EMS  systems  through- 
out the  country. 

I  come  to  you  today  knowing  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  as  recently  as 
3  months  ago.  with  the  passage  and  signing 
into  law  of  the  Extension  of  Assistance  for 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act, 
renewed  their  commitment  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  nationwide  system  for  emergency 
medical  services. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional economy  now  dictates  that  all  pro- 
grams funded  with  Federal  dollars  must  be 
viewed  with  a  critical  eye.  The  President 
and  the  Congress  mtist  look  carefully  at  aU 
programs,  from  those  that  deUver  care  to 
the  Individual,  to  those  that  build  water 
ways  and  hlghwaya.  and  make  a  Judgmmt 
on  where  the  placement  of  Federal  dollars 
will  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 

In  order  for  there  to  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, let  me  state  for  you  what  an  EMS 
system  is  and  what  Its  components  are.  A 
system  Is  an  arrangement  of  personnel, 
facilities  and  equipment  for  the  effective 
and  coordinated  delivery  of  health  care 
services  In  an  appropriate  geographical  area 
under  emergency  conditions.  It.  is  a  five 
phase  operation:  rescue^nd  immediate  aid: 
communication,  via  a  communication  net- 
work, with  a  medical  omunand  center, 
transportation  to  a  deflniUve  care  center, 
provision  of  all  those  components  necessary 
for  survival  in  a  medical  center  and  finally, 
rehabilitation.  So  many  people  believe  EMS 
is  Just  a  program  of  building  hospitals  and 
baying  fancy  ambulances  and  oUier  hard- 
ware to  haul  the  patirat  to  the  nearest  boa- 
pitaL  EMS  systems  should  spend  very  little 
on  hardware.  They  must  concentrate  their 
dollars  on  better  management  of  existing 
facilities  and  on  upgrading  facilities  and 
manpower  capabilities  wherever  neoeaary. 

In  arrivihg  at  your  decision  on  proper 
funding  for  these  systems,  I  would  like  you 
to  keep  three  points  in  mind: 
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They  save  Uvea. 
They  save  money. 

They  telng  the  best  medical  care  to  an  in- 
dividuals In  the  system  at  whatever  level  it 
Is  needed. 

First,  and  foremost.  EMS  systems  aave 
lives— with  fanmediacy.  They  deal  with  life 
and  de^h.  and  Uie  adequacy  of  tlie  system 
the  victim  is  in  can  determine  wiiicfa  of 
those  two  alternatives— life  or  death-^wID 
be  the  victim's  fate.  There  la  no  other'  pro- 
gram funded  which  produces  such  Immedi- 
ate conaequencea.  No  other  health  program 
deals  as  critically  with  life  and  death  conse- 
quences as  this  one  does. 

Second.  ElffiS  systems  wIU  aave  money  for 
the  taxpayer.  As  I  have  testified  before,  and 
do  so  agata  now.  the  TTnlted  States  govern- 
ment cannot  afford  NOT  to  fund  EMS  sys- 
tems. Today  we  do  not  have  systems  and  we 
are  paying  for  this  deaily.  Let  me  dte  some 
statistics  to  Illustrate  what  I  mean. 

In  1978  there  were  104.500  acddoital 
deaths  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
10.300.000  diffffM«"g  injuriea.  51.500  deatlis 
In  vehicles.  Those  injured  in  their  early  Uvea 
may  have  to  live  with  disablUty  for  more 
t.h«Ti  30  years  and  may  require  some  sort  of 
public  subsidy— paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 
uinnf  of  these  wiU  require  extouive  hospi- 
tal care  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  In 
1978  the  cost  of  these  aoddenU  was  a  stsg- 
gertng  $68.7  btUion.  Of  this  amount  819.8 
bOUon  was  in  lost  wages.  The  amount  of  lost 
dollars  in  productivity  soars. 

A  war  must  l>e  waged  against  this  grue- 
some story.  I  am  convinced  the  winning  of 
tliat  war  can  only  come  through  full  devel- 
opment of  EMS  systems.  I  have  seen  proof 
of  this  in  Maryland.  There,  due  to  a  state- 
wide system  being  In  place  the  mortaUty 
rate  from  accidents  Is  down  from  70  percent 
to  30  parent.  Morbidity  ratiss  have  been  de- 
creased dramatically.  Because  of  the  system 
which  provides  immediate  care  to  the  victim 
and  takes  him  through  rehabOitatioa.  we 
are  returning  victims  to  productive  Uvo. 
They  are  not  dependent  on  the  taxpayers 
subsidy,  they  are  not  a  drain  on  society,  liut 
are  productive  useful  citizens.  We  have 
shown  that  the  dreadful  statistics  I  Just 
mentioned  need  not  be. 

EMS  systems  therefore  are  an  Investmoit 
with  measurable  returns  In  the  producthre 
Uvea  and  doDaiS  saved.  The  question  Is.  are 
a  relatively  few  doUazs  spent  now  to  buUd  a 
national  network  of  systems,  or  do  we  con- 
tinoe  to  pay  bOUons  of  dollazs  and  lose 
countless  years  of  productive  services  of  vic- 
tims due  to  a  lack  of  proper  EMS  systems 
and  the  care  they  produce?  This  country 
can  n>end  $58,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
the  amount  the  legislatian  authorizes,  and 
continue  woridng  towards  the  development 
of  systems  or  continue  to  pay 
$63,000,000,000-1-  In  1981  because  we  have 
no  systema.  $58,000,000  is  less  thsn  .1  per 
cent  of  the  entire  budget.  Yet  the  amount 
spent  due  to  netf  ect  by  no  systems  equals  10 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  proposed  for 
the  1981  budget.  The  Consress  stated  em- 
phatically last  year  that  the  authorisation 
level  in  the  extension  legislation  was  being 
lowered  to  insure  that  appropriations  would 
equal  authorisation.  That  was  only  three 
months  ago.  That  must  be  done  now. 

EBCB  systems  address  not  only  the  critical- 
ly injiued.  but  they  have  a  great  rippUng 
effect,  wlilch  leads  me  to  my  third  point 
Tliey  are  Uie  answN'  to  heslth  delivery  at 
aU  levels  of  care;  primary,  secondary,  and 
beyond.  Because  they  must  be  highly  disci- 
plined  In  order  to  insure  patient  survival 
from  the  scene  of  the  acddoit,  during 
transportation  to  the  proper  and  most  so- 
phisticated fadUty  of  care,  it  produces  a  cat- 
egorisatlim  of  fadUties  ss  wdl  as  le^onse 
and  medical  capabOttles.  This  ultlmstdy 
identifies  aU  care  tadUties  tar  their  proper 
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use.  Emergemy  rooms  are  no  longer  used 
for  every  injur  i  or  malady  from  a  cut  finger 
to  a  masitye  heart  atta<^  Facilities  are 
sorted  out  an  I  this  prodoccF  non-duplica- 
tion, which  sai  es  money. 

EM8  system  i  involve  local  and  state  per- 
sons and  govei  nments  and  generate  dollars 
from  these  sou  rees  on  an  average  of  $3  from 
SUte  and  loa  1  sources  for  every  ^1  from 
Federal  souros.  Not  many  other  Federal 
programs  can  loast  of  such  a  record.  Oiice 
these  systems  sre  established  they  are  100 
percent  suppcrted  from  state  and  local 
funds. 

The  EaCS  sy  items  program  needs  several 
more  years  of  1  tederal  support  to  get  the  job 
done.  Never  ix  the  history  of  the  program 
has  it  been  ad  equately  funded  or  properly 
staffed.  That  nust  be  corrected.  The  sys- 
tems would  b(  completed  now  throughout 
the  country  hs  1  these  two  problems  not  ex- 
isted. I  have  I  ecently  traveled  across  this 
wondnrful  coui  try  holding  heartngs  for  the 
Department  ol  Transportation,  examining 
the  adequacy  >f  EMS  systems  and  I  find 
that  we  do  not  save  systems  today.  We  have 
made  a  start.  !  am  told  by  HEW  officials 
that  over  134.(  DO.OOO  persons  in  this  coim- 
try  are  covere  I  by  basic  or  advanced  life 
sui>port  and  th  A  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region 
there  are  over  32.000.000  covered,  which  is 
the  best  ncoti  of  any  Federal  region.  But 
those  figures  a  -e  rather  meaningless  to  me 
unless  the  systt  ms  are  in  place.  They  do  in- 
dicate to  me  a  start,  and  a  good  one.  But 
without  total  •  overage  in  this  country,  a 
person  covered  by  this  support  might  well 
find  himself  in  an  area  with  no  system  and 
with  a  need  foi  one  desperately.  The  Job  is 
not  complete  until  the  entire  country,  and 
every  citizen  n  it.  Is  protected  with  a 
systenL  If  the  Federal  appropriations  are 
not  forthcomin  c,  the  danger  is  we  will  have 
no  nationwide  a  irstem. 

It  must  be  n>ted  too  that  EMS  systems 
are  critical  to  t  lis  country's  defense.  I  read 
that  no  budget  cuts  are  contemplated  for 
our  defense  eff  irts;  indeed  we  can  probably 
expect  a  budge  t  faicrease  here.  All  defense 
plans  that  I  am  aware  of— and  I  am  aware  of 
many— re<iuire  nedical  response  capability. 
This  will  be  ir  [possible  without  EMS  sys- 
tems in  place. 

The  same  hoi  ds  true  for  all  disaster  pre- 
paredness and  response  capability.  Last 
year,  when  th^  Three  Mile  Incident  oc- 
curred, it  was  {the  Maryland  system  that 
Pennsylvania  aid  all  concerned  ioolced  to 
for  emergency  r  ledical  assistance  and  evacu- 
ation response.  A  solid  EMS  system  pro- 
vided the  answer  to  their  immediate  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  painfull]  aware  that  the  EMS  story 
has  not  been  properly  set  forth.  Many 
people  do  not  fc  low  what  is  meant  when  we 
speak  of  an  El  [S  system.  Better  informal 
tion  is  needed.  I  have  recently  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  national  EMS  Association 
that  will  addrea  i  this  deficiency.  I  expect  it 
to  be  in  place  by  the  end  of  this  coming 
summer  and  in  the  future  you  will  have 
better  material 

This  morning  I  had  a  very  pleasant  drive 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  I  passed 
many  car»-peo  >le  going  to  work.  Bfaybe  I 
passed  some  of  rou  here.  Chances  are  some 
of  those  people  did  not  have  a  nutritious 
breakfast— mayl  e  no  breakfast  at  aD.  They 
wm  not  die  beauae  to  that  Chances  are 
some  will  need  »unseUng,  more  education, 
or  want  a  wider  better  paved  road  to  drive 
on— but  they  w1 1  not  die  from  these  needs. 
There  is  also  a  rood  likelihood  that  one  of 
these  persons  « ill  be  in  a  serious  accident: 
car  or  work,  bef  >re  this  day  ends,  and  from 
that  they  may  d  ie  or  be  critically  injured.  If 
the  accident  is  o  Maryland,  the  chance  of 
survival,  if  the  fictim  is  alive,  and  a  return 
to  normalcy  is  igreater  than  in  any  other 
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state  because  the  Maryland  EMS  system  is 
in  place.  Maryland  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  where  that  can  be  said.  That  need 
not  be. 

This  testimony  has  taken  about  10  min- 
utes to  deliver.  During  this  time  2  people 
have  died  in  this  country  from  accidental 
death  and  200  were  critically  injured. 
During  this  time  over  $500,000  has  been 
spent  on  people  who  have  been  in  accidents 
who  did  not  die.  During  the  next  hour  and 
every  hour  throughout  the  year.  1160  dis- 
abling injuries  will  occur  and  $1.3  million 
will  be  spent  addressing  Injuries.  There  will 
be  12  accident  related  deaths.  A  clean  kill 
presents  no  problems— the  surviving  victim 
Is  the  problem  and  the  challenge.  The  sta- 
tistics I  have  cited  throughout  this  testimo- 
ny will  only  continue  to  grow.  There  will  be 
over  500,000  disabilities  in  this  country  this 
year  and  over  $63  billion  spent  and  until 
there  are  systems  throughout  the  nation 
there  can  be  no  management  and  correction 
of  this  problem. 

The  budget  level  is  critical  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  know  this  committee,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  many 
problems  with  budget  Issues.  But  few.  I  sug- 
gest, involve  life  and  death  situations  with 
such  enormous  financial  costs  and  hours  of 
pain  and  suffering,  if  left  unaddressed.  The 
Job  of  developing  sjrstems  has  only  begun  in 
this  country,  and  unless  completed  will 
never  be  adequate.  Total  completion  can 
only  be  done  with  proper  funding.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  priority  than  full  appro- 
priations for  this  program. 

Thank  you.* 


UNITED  STATES  DELIVERING  EL 
SALVADOR  TO  THE  COMMU- 
NISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GSORGIA 
H»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Washington  Star  editorial  on  March 
16  pointed  out  that  "El  Salvador  looks 
like  a  country  revolutionized  into  state 
socialism  with  American  help  and  en- 
couragement." The  Star  caUs  this  a  fa- 
miliar, if  often  covert,  tactic. 

Strong  words,  we  suppose,  from  a 
paper  which  would  hate  to  be  called 
immoderate.  But  not  strong  enough. 
The  nationalization  of  land  and  busi- 
nesses in  El  Salvador  is  the  work  of  an 
American-sponsored  Junta  which  de- 
posed an  elected  government  by  a 
coup  late  last  year.  This  Junta,  whose 
military  member.  Colonel  Majano,  is 
widely  believed  to  have  Joined  the 
Mexican  Communist  Party  in  1975, 
has  adopted  the  Commimist  platform 
as  its  own  program.  This  is  the  govern- 
ment to  which  we  are  beginning  to 
offer  military  aid. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  sort 
of  military  aid  the  new,  American- 
sponsored  socialist  government  of  ES 
Salvador  will  receive.  Their  need  at 
present  is  arms  and  training  for  the 
people  militias  stationed  on  what 
were.  Just  last  month,  private  farms. 
We  can  expect  to  hear,  from  the  State 
Department,  that  if  we  Americans  do 
not  train  the  people  militia,  the  Com- 
munists will  do  so.  At  the  same  time. 
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we  cut  off  all  military  aid  to  out 
friends  in  Central  America. 

Since  the  Star  has  noticed  the  famil- 
iar tactic  called  destoying  our  friends 
and  building  up  our  enemies,  perhaps 
the  Star  and  other  moderates  would 
care  to  take  their  thinking  one  step 
further. 

Does  not  such  a  policy  constitute 
treason? 

In  any  event,  let  us  cheer  that  mod- 
erates can  see  even  this  far. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Trx  vs.  m  El  Salvador 

Trying  to  defuse  drives  toward  Marxist  to- 
talitarianism by  sponsoring  "reforms"  that 
turn  out  to  be  the  same  thing  is.  by  now,  a 
familiar,  if  often  covert,  tactic.  We  have 
seen  disguised  versions  of  it  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  We 
are  seeing  a  very  open  example  of  it  now  in 
El  Salvador. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  hostage-seiz- 
ing, fire-bombing,  assasinatlon  and  street 
fighting  it  takes  to  make  a  civU  war.  By  just 
about  any  standard,  though.  El  Salvador 
has  been  close  ever  since  the  bloodless  coup 
that,  last  October,  replaced  Carlos  Hum- 
berto  Romero's  corrupt  and  ineffectual 
regime  with  a  five-man  civilian-mUltary 
junta. 

It  is  also  hard  to  say  how  much  forced  re- 
distribution of  property  it  takes  to  make  a 
revolution.  Here  too,  though.  El  Salvador 
would  seem  to  meet  a  plausible  standard. 
The  large  farms  that  are  central  to  the 
country's  coffee,  sugar  and  cotton  economy 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  government. 
Private  banks  have  also  been  physically 
seized  and  their  stock  control  nationalized. 

This  is  phase  one  of  a  "reform"  plan  that 
Is  reminiscent  of  the  Cuban  pattern.  Phase 
two  will  affect  the  medium-sized  farms.  Nat- 
urally, it  can't  happen  without  strongarm 
measures;  there's  no  room  for  civil  liberties. 

The  junta,  which  has  changed  its  mem- 
bership a  few  times  since  the  fall  of  the 
Romero  government,  is  now  described  as 
"reform-minded."  It  could  not,  however,  im- 
plement its  inclinations  without  expecta- 
tions of  money  and  military  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  American  gov- 
ernment, which  was  for  a  time  so  self-con- 
scious about  "gunboat  diplomacy"  and  any 
hint  of  sending  in  the  Marines  to  support 
military  strongmen  against  threats  of  over- 
throw by  radicals,  has  once  again  become  an 
active  participant  in  Latin  American  affairs. 
This  time,  though,  the  money— $50  million 
is  the  figure  being  discussed  for  this  year— 
and  the  military  training  teams  are  behind 
the  Junta. 

American  pressure  is  already  credited 
with  preventing  a  coup  from  the  private 
sector  and  with  pushing  through  the  expro- 
priations of  farms  and  banks.  The  military 
training  ttems  have  as  their  Immediate  ob- 
jective to  equip  the  Junta's  forces  to  put 
down  armed  opposition  from  all  those  un- 
willing to  accept  the  new  order. 

To  be  sure,  it's  not  enough  for  the  most 
militant  of  the  radicals  in  El  Salvador,  who 
still  st}eak  contemptuously  of  "pseudo-re- 
forms." Among  the  Americans,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  government  is  guilty  of 
widespread  human  rights  violations.  But 
there  is  talk  of  how  some  of  the  expropriat- 
ed land  and  economic  aid  money  should 
eventually  go  to  small  farmers  and  to  co- 
operatives. 

Meanwhile,  though.  El  Salvador  looks  like 
a  country  revolutionized  into  state  socialism 
with  American  help  imd  encouragement* 
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COLIN  ENGLISH  IS  A  TRULY 
GREAT  LEADER 


HON.DONFUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  truly  great  men  I  have  known  is 
the  beloved  former  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State 
of  Florida  Colin  English. 

Mr.  English  is  a  legend  in  the  public 
service  of  my  great  State,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  field  of  education 
spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
Sunshine  State.  Following  his  three 
terms  as  a  member  of  our  State  cabi- 
net, Mr.  English  embarked  on  an  even 
more  challenging  career,  serving  as  an 
adviser  to  many  of  our  most  influen- 
tial leaders  in  State  government. 

It  would  be  an  accurate  statement 
for  me  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
men  whom  I  have  most  admired  in  all 
of  my  public  service.  He  has  been  a 
kind  and  wise  adviser,  always  con- 
cerned with  others  and,  particularly,  a 
keen  sense  of  fairness  for  his  fellow 
man. 

I,  therefore,  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  have  reprinted  a 
column  by  Howard  Jay  Friedman 
which  appeared  in  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  on  Friday.  February  29, 
1980: 

Wc  Need  English  in  Schools 

In  1937,  when  Colin  English  became  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (now 
called  Commissioner  of  Education)  Florida's 
population  stood  at  about  1.8  million,  there 
were  only  376,000  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  and  we  had  yet  to  be  discovered  by 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

True,  Florida  had  been  "discovered" 
before,  during  the  boom,  but  that  had  been 
short-lived  and  the  solid  population  growth 
which  followed  World  War  II  had  yet  to 
begin.  (Although  some  say  the  state's  new 
era  started  with  the  end  of  the  war,  I've 
always  thought  that  the  spread  of  air  condi- 
tioning, which  made  all  of  the  state  livable 
all  of  the  year,  was  probably  more.  Impor- 
tant.) 

English,  who  was  the  state's  top  school 
man  for  the  critical  12  years  from  1937  to 
1949,  before,  during  and  after  the  war, 
helped  bring  about  a  new  concept  in  educa- 
tion—that state  government  should  take  ah 
active  role  in  financing  public  schools,  then 
considered  a  local  responsibility  handled  by 
the  counties. 

Backing  a  report  by  a  special  Citizens 
Committee  on  Education,  English  pushed 
the  then  radical  idea  that  the  state  should 
make  sure  that  all  students,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  have  the  same  educational 
opportunities.  (That  ultimately  became  the 
Minimum  Foundation  Program,  an  idea 
which  has  since  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
today's  "equalization"  program.) 

And  English  pushed  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee report:  Including  turning  Florida 
SUte  College  for  Women  Into  Florida  State 
University  and  co-educational,  and  starting 
new  programs  in  kindergartens,  special  edu- 
cation, and  community  colleges,  long  before 
the  rest  of  the  country  even  became  aware 
of  the  need. 

(Tallahasseean  Al  Block,  incidentally,  was 
an  active  member  of  that  committee  and 
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worked  with  E^ngUsb  in  getting  the  program 
enacted  into  law.  And  then-Senator  LeRoy 
Collins  chaired  the  Senate  Education  Com- 
mittee and  passed  the  bill  through  the 
Senate,  becoming  identified  with  the  pro- 
gram through  the  remainder  of  his  public 
service.) 

English  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net along  with  three  governors,  Fred  Cone, 
Spessard  HoUand  and  MiUard  CaldweU,  and 
fellow  Cabinet-members  Bob  Gray,  Tom 
Watson.  Jim  Lee,  Ed  Larson  and  Nathan 
Mayo. 

With  the  Legislature  then  meeting  only  60 
days  every  two  years,  it  was  the  Cabinet 
which  ran  state  government  during  the  In- 
terim, making  both  long-range  and  day-to- 
day decisions  on  many  of  the  details  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  was  no  question  about  Cabinet 
power  in  those  days— they  kept  the  state 
going— and  each  member  carried  a  great 
deal  of  personal  and  t>olitical  clout.  To  sug- 
gest then  that  the  Cabinet  be  abolished 
would  have  been  heresy,  and  no  governor 
would  have  dared  to  do  so. 

English  also  accomplished  the  relatively 
rare  feat  of  beating  an  incumbent,  Supt. 
W.S.  Cawthon,  (Rainey's  father),  who  had 
served, for  some  24  years.  (Another  Talla- 
hasseean. BiU  Cates,  was  also  a  losing  candi- 
date.) 

There  was  no  television,  of  course.  In  1936. 
and  few  voters  ever  really  knew  what  a  can- 
didate looked  like  unless  they  knew  him 
personally.  The  principal  campaign  tool  was 
a  small  hand  card  which  described  the  can- 
didate's qualifications  and  promises.  (Eng- 
lish's slogan:  "We  need  English  in  our 
schools.") 

The  campaign  cards  were  distributed  to 
friends,  left  In  barber  shops  and  restaurants 
for  people  to  see  and  pick  up,  but  mostly 
handed  out  by  the  candidate  soliciting  votes 
on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

And  that's  what  English  and  one  of  his 
top  supix>rter8.  Mode  Stone,  were  doing  late 
one  afternoon  In  Chipley,  shaking  hands 
and  giving  out  cards.  With  one  special  twist: 

Knowing  that  most  voters  didn't  know 
what  English  looked  like,  they  both  got  out 
of  the  car  and,  dividing  up  the  town,  walked 
up  and  down  different  streets  shaking 
hands— each  one  introducing  himself  as 
Colin  EngUsh.  candidate  for  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction! 

English,  now  84  and  retired,  still  keeps  an 
eye  on  State  government  and  remains  active 
as  a  member  of  Doyle  Conner's  Agricxilture 
Advisory  Council.  He  and  Mrs.  English  live 
In  a  stately  mansion-home  known  as  Long- 
view,  off  Paul  Russell  Road.  Son  Colin  Eng- 
lish Jr.  looks  after  the  family  holdings  In 
forest  land  and  citrus. 

Once  a  i>owerful  Cabinet  member  and 
State  official,  his  name  almost  a  household 
word  in  Florida  (and  appearing  In  every 
school  book),  in  some  respects  Colin  English 
may  be  the  forgotten  State  Cabinet 
member. 

Forgotten,  that  is,  by  almost  everybody 
except  some  SO  former  members  of  his  1936- 
1948  Department  of  Education  staff  (all  but 
a  few  of  us  now  retired)  who  gathered  here 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  third  annual  "Colin 
English  luncheon."  to  share  fellowship  and 
swap  stories  about  the  "old  days." 

And  to  let  their  former  "chief  know  that, 
although  others  may  have  forgotten  blm. 
they  remember.* 
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HOW  TO  HELP  CHIU>REN  LEARN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

opnxniois 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  of  educational 
policy  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  help 
children  learn  is  to  get  parents  in- 
volved. A  recent  study  suggests  that 
this  is  true  only  up  to  a  certain  point. 
The  study  found  that  individual  con- 
cern shown  by  a  low-income  parent  for 
his  or  her  child's  education  cannot 
overcome  "the  general  depressing  con- 
ditions" in  the  neighborhood.  What  is 
needed  is  a  neighborhood-wide  com- 
mitment to  education  as  means  of  get- 
ting ahead. 

I  find  this  theory  of  interest  because 
it  suggests  that  what  Is  needed  in  edu- 
cation is  a  communltywlde  involve- 
ment, not  Just  by  Individual  parents 
but  by  all  segments  of  the  community 
including  local  businesses. 

At  this  point  I  insert  into  the 
Record,  "Neighbors  Help  Improve 
School  Work,"  from  the  Chicago  Trlb- 
ime,  March  7, 1980: 

Nkigbbors  Help  Improvs  School  Work 

nntDSTRT  CAN  provide  job  INCENTIVKS: 


(By  Casey  Banas) 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.— Even  If  parents  in  low- 
Income  families  work  with  their  children  at 
home,  the  effort  will  iMive  UtUe  effect  on 
school  achievement,  according  to  an  educa- 
tion professor  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

What  reaUy  makes  the  difference.  Charles 
S.  Benson  found  in  a  study  of  families  in. 
Oakland.  Cal..  is  the  attitude  toward  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  neighborhood.  This  atti- 
tude is  poor  because  loi^income  communi- 
ties cannot  see  any  payoff  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods for  studying  in  schooL 

Benson  offered  a  startling  solution  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  an  interview  during  an 
Education  Writers  Association  seminar  with 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  Stanford  University. 

Here  are  excerpts: 

Question.  Tou  have  done  a  study  on  the 
effect  of  parental  behavior  on  student 
achievement.  What  did  you  find? 

Answer. 'We  tried  to  find  out  about  the  as- 
sociation between  family  characteristics 
[such  as  income  and  education  of  parents] 
and  how  well  their  children  do  In  schooL 
One  might  assume  that  the  actions  of  Dar- 
ents  toward  their  children— whether  they 
take  them  to  the  library,  whether  they  en- 
courage them  to  do  homework,  how  they 
control  their  television  viewing  time— is  an 
important  Ingredient  In  school  achievement. 

Question.  Is  it? 

Answer.  Our  findings  are  mainly  negative. 
There  is  something  more  pervasive  going  on 
to  affect  the  performance  of  children  In 
school.  The  effect  of  these  conditions  on 
school  achievement  was  slight 

Q.  Tou  found  differences  depending  on 
the  economic  class  of  the  family? 

A.  We  considered  separately  high-Income, 
middle-income,  and  low-inoome  famlUea. 
Only  in  middle-income  families  did  we  see 
any  clear  connection  between  family  life  and 
school  achievement.  The  action  of  an  indi- 
vidual low-income  family  Is  swamped  by  the 
general  depressing  oonditions  around  it. 
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HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

or  oommcncoT 
n  THB  HOVSK  or  SSPRBSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  ICr.  Speaker, 
todky,  the  dean  of  the  Connecticut 
consreaslonal  delegation.  Hon.  Robsbt 
N.  OiAiKO,  announced  he  would  not 
seek  reelection  to  the  seat  he  has  held 
for  the  past  22  years.  I,  for  one,  will 
miss  him.  To  say  that  he  has  served 
with  distinction  does  not  quite  state 
the  case.  He  has  demonstrated  ex- 
traordinary ability,  a  command  of  the 
issues  and  the  unflinching  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  has  given  the 
people  of  Connecticut's  Third  District 
a  rare  blend  of  what  I  feel  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  envisioned  to  be  the 
nature  of  representation:  Compassion, 
concern,  and  toughness  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  In  Bob's  mind,  the  third  dis- 
trict always  came  first  but  our  State 
has  also  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
his  service  and  in  the  last  several 
years,  he  has  developed  a  national 
constituency  as  welL-Hls  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  gave 
the  Nation  the  opportunity  to  learn  of 
his  talents,  talents  we  in  Connecticut 
have  been  aware  of  for  a  good  long 
time. 

In  November,  someone  new  will  be 
elected  In  Connecticut's  Third  Con- 
gressional District  and  In  the  tradition 
of  the  New  Haven  area.  I  am  certain 
that  the  voters  there  will  send  some- 
one to  the  House  who  is  both  compe- 
tent and  able.  But,  I  would  stress  that 
although  the  seat  be  filled,  Bob's  place 
win  not  be  taken.* 


THE  CENSUS-AN  ACCOUNTINO 
OR  AN  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY? 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

orooLoaAso 

ni  THI  HOU8B  or  RZPHXSDITATIVBS 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
now.  most  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  constituents  have  probably 
heard  the  slick  advertising  wwipaign 
promoting  the  1980  census:  "We're 
counting  on  you.  Answer  the  censtis." 

Like  the  slogan,  the  purpose  of  the 
census  seons  clear  enough.  The  Con- 
■Iftution  q>ecif ies  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  counted 
every  10  years  to  determine  the 
number  of  Representatives  each  State 
will  have  lo  Congress. 

Since  the  first  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  another  Important  use  of  census 
data  has  evolved.  It  is  used  to  help  de- 
termine whkh  areas  wHI  receive  more 
than  $50  bllli<m  annually  in  Federal 
funds  under  roughly  100  programs,  in- 
cluding revenue  sharing,  law  enforce- 
ment assistance,  nutritional  programs 
for  the  elderly.  Head  Start,  and  CETA. 

However,  many  people  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  the  census  has 


gone  too  far— both  In  the  nimiber  and 
in  the  tyi>es  of  questions  asked. 

It  is  evident  from  looking  over  the 
computerised  forms  which  will  be 
mailed  out  Friday  (March  28)  to  the 
89  million  households  in  the  United 
States  that  the  Census  Bureau  wants 
to  extract  a  lot  more  Information  from 
you  than  merely  how  many  people  are 
at  each  address. 

Depending  on  whether  you  receive 
the  long  or  the  short  form,  you  will  be 
asked  where  you  are  working,  what 
kind  of  woA  you  do  and  how  much 
money  you  make.  You  will  be  asked 
how  much  your  home  is  worth  and 
how  much  you  pay  each  month  in 
rent,  mortgage,  taxes,  and  utilities. 
You  will  be  asked  how  big  your  lot  size 
is,  how  many  bathrooms  and  bed- 
rooms are  in  your  home  and  whether 
it  is  hooked  up  to  city  water  and  sewer 
lines.  You  will  be  asked  whether  your 
house  has  complete  plumbing  facili- 
ties, including  a  flush  toilet,  whether 
you  have  to  go  through  someone  else's 
living  quarters  to  get  to  your  own.  and 
what  kind  of  fuel  you  tise  to  heat  your 
home. 

You  wiU  be  asked  the  age,  sex, 
amount  of  education,  and  ethnic  back- 
ground of  everyone  living  there,  as 
well  as  the  relationship  they  have  to 
each  other.  Females  will  even  be  asked 
how  many  babies  they  have  had,  not 
counting  stiUblrths. 

No  doubt  some  of  this  information 
will  be  useful  to  the  Federal  planners 
who  sit  in  their  ivory  towers  spewing 
forth  an  endless  parade  of  Govern- 
ment programs,  all  designed  "to  better 
our  lives." 

However,  an  increasing  number  of 
people  are  questioning  whether  the 
census  has  become  a  tool  for  invading 
our  privacy. 

One  outspoken  ctiMc  is  Prof.  Andrew 
Hacker  of  Queens  College  in  New 
Yoric  City.  He  is  a  population  special- 
ist and  has  written  several  books  using 
statistics  developed  from  the  census, 
yet  Professor  Hacker  has  this  to  say 
about  the  1980  census: 

rm  really  horrified  at  the  length  of  the 
form.  It's  scandalous.  It's  the  sdf-taidul- 
gence  of  some  bureaucrats  who  would  like  a 
lot  of  Information  If  you  are  In  HUD.  you 
might  think  It  would  be  nice  to  know  how 
many  water  wells  In  this  county  are  drmed 
and  how  many  are  dug.  But  that  doesn't 
Justify  forcing  M  million  people  to  sit  down 
and  answer  your  question. 

It  should  be  noted  that  government 
planners  are  not  the  only  ones  inter- 
ested in  census  data.  According  to  one 
of  the  "fact  sheets"  put  out  by  the 
census  promotion  office: 

American  business  firms,  from  local  stores 
to  multinational  corporations,  rely  on 
census  statistics  when  selecting  new  sites, 
evaluating  product  linea,  analyiting  trends, 
dedgning  salea  programs,  and  developing 
strategies  for  marketing  and  advertising. 

Since  few,  if  any.  small  businesses 
have  the  resources  to  utilize  census 
data,  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  census,  in  effect,  repre- 
sents a  taxpayer  subsidy  to  big  corpo- 
rations and  private  marketing  firms. 
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In  short,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the.  original  purpose  of  the 
census,  as  spelled  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  to  count  people  for 
congressional  reapportionment. 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  slap  a  $100  fine  on 
anyone  who  refuses  to  answer  all  or 
part  of  the  census. 

It  is  too  late  to  recall  the  86  million 
forms  which  are  ready  to  go  in  the 
mail  March  28.  However,  I  do  think 
Congress  should  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility for  checking  the  tendency  of 
bureaucrats  to  ask  questions  that  are 
more  lengthy,  detailed,  and  personal 
than  necessary. 

Accordingly,  I  have  Josponsored  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  the  use  of  fines  to 
enforce  responses  to  census  questions 
imless  those  questions  have  been  ap- 
proved beforehand  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  it  Is  not  too  soon  to 
begin  looking  at  the  1980  census.  In 
my  opii^on,  this  represents  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  "get  back  to  basics."  II  the 
forms  are  shorter  and  less  personal.  I 
believe  more  people  will  cooperate  and 
there  will  not  be  such  a  need  to  spend 
taxpayer  dollars  promoting  the  census 
through  a  massive  advertising  and 
public  relations  program. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  would 
urge  all  my  colleagues  not  only  to  look 
Into  the  questions  created  by  the  inva- 
sion of  privacy  represented  by  this 
census  form,  but  Into  the  need  to  con- 
trol the  disturbing  tendency  of  our 
nonelected  bureaucracy  to  pry  into 
the  personal  lives  of  all  Americans.* 


STUDENTS  TO  VISIT  CAPITOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OriURTLAITD 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Monday,  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  BCaryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  welcome  the  50  students  from 
Towson  State  University  who,  with  Dr. 
Martha  Kumar,  are  today  visiting  the 
CapitoL 

The  students  are  here  in  connection 
with  classes  entitled  "American  Na- 
tional Government"  and  "The  Con- 
gress." I  will  meet  with  my  friends 
from  Towson  State  to  disctiss  the  leg: 
islatlve  process  and  the  major  Issues  of 
the  day.  The  students  will  also  observe 
House  floor  action  and  committee 
hearings. 

I  am  sure  my  constituents  will  find 
this  an  interesting  and  memorable 
day.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Kumar  and  her  students.* 
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ZAIRE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

oriacHioAii 

IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
this  Congress  wiU  be  considering  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  year's  leg- 
islation will  reflect  some  of  the  painful 
lessons  that  emerge  from  recent  devel- 
opments in  coimtrles  such  as  Nicara- 
gua and  Iran.  American  guns  and  dol- 
lars directed  at  propping  up  corrupt, 
oppressive  regimes  that  are  inherently 
unstable,  do  little  to  advance  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  highly  visible  Ameri- 
can military  assistance  to  such  unsta- 
ble regimes  serves  only  to  alienate  the 
very  peoples  we  seek  to  assist. 

One  Instance  in  which  the  United 
States  could  benefit  by  heeding  the 
lesson  of  the  Iranian  tragedy  is  the  Af- 
rican nation  of  Zaire,  formerly  the 
Belgian  Congo.  In  Zaire,  as  In  Iran, 
the  United  States  has  become  closely 
identified  with  the  extraordinarily 
corrupt  and  incompetent  regime  of 
General  Mobutu.  As  a  consequence. 
Zaire  could  well  become  America's 
next  Iran.  The  character  of  the 
Mobutu  retrime.  and  the  extent  of 
American  identification  with  that 
regime,  is  elaborated  .in  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  recently.  I  commend 
these  articles  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
Pbofls  op  Zaok  DiBacT  Sufprisskd  Anosa 

AT  MOBDTU,  n.S. 

(By  Leon  Dash) 

KnTSHASA,  ZAias.— Ekofo  Mahamha  spat 
with  disgust  as  he  looked  over  his  crowded, 
dismal  neighborhood  In  the  Uvulu  slum. 
"None  of  lis  have  enough  food  to  eat,"  he 
said. 

The  words  poured  out  in  an  angry  stream 
as  he  moved  from  the  gray  light  of  his  front 
door  Into  Uie  small  living  room  lit  with  a 
kerosene  lamp.  "We  can  say  nothing  about 
it,  or  we  go  to  JalL" 

Once  a  week,  on  Wednesday  mornings. 
Catholic  prleste  In  the  slum  dole  out  small 
quantities  of  protein-rtch  soy  beans. 

"The  priests  only  feed  the  chfldren  they 
can  see.  the  weakest."  Ekofo  sald."there  are 
too  many  to  feed." 

Ten  thousand'  malnourished  children 
undCT  4  years  of  age  are  brouglit  yearly  to 
Kinshasa's  Mama  Temo  Hovltal  named 
after  Preddent  Mobutu  Sese  S^o's  mother. 
For  the  last  two  years.  weD  over  half  of 
them  have  died  there.  Officials  said  the 
azmual  chfld  mortality  rate  in  aome  rural 
areas  of  this  mineral-rich  country  of  37  mil- 
lion people  may  be  much  higher  than  50 
percent. 

Ikofo  (not  his  real  name)  is  one  of  nine 
7,atr«^m  Interviewed  who  asked  that  their 
namea  not  be  used  for  fear  of  aireat  or  re- 
prisals, fears  that  help  explain  the  abaence 
of  public  outcry  about  conditlaoa.  As  one 
Western  observer  put  it.  "The  squeaky 
wheel  doesn't  get  the  oil  here:  he  gets 
thrown  In  JalL" 

Most  of  their  suppressed  anger  is  directed 
at  Zaire'*  military  head  of  state  and  au- 
thoritarian preddent  for  the  past  14  years 
who  Is  reportedly  one  of  the  world's  richest 
men. 
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But  beyond  Mobutu.  49.  Zalrians  condemn 
the  West,  particularly  the  United  Statea.  for 
what  they  peroefve  as  vital  .support  for  a 
corrupt  and  mismanaged  regime  that  has 
brought  one  of  Africa's  potentially,  richest 
countries  to  the  brink  of  insolvency. 

The  perceived  U3.  identification  with 
Mobutu  appean  to  parallel  In  many  ways 
Iranians'  view  of  America's  backing  for 
shah.  Both  men  are  said  to  have  been  put  in 
power  by  the  CIA.  Despite  obvious  cultural, 
rellitous  and  economic  differences  between 
Zaire  and  Iran,  they  fSoe  similar  develop- 
ment problems  accompanied  by  rising  ex- 
pectations. 

The  undertone  of  Zalrlan  interviews  also 
suggests  a  growing  tendency  in  the  develop- 
ing  worid  to  scrutinise  UjB.  support  for  var- 
ious Third  World  dictators,  a  tendency  that 
wHl  confnmt  Washington  with  new  inob- 
lems  in  the  post-Iran  polod. 

At  independence  from  Belgium  10  years 
ago.  Zaire  was  a  food  exporter.  Although 
the  country  was  then  saddled  with  a  colo- 
nial debt  of  $9(W  million,  by  1970  It  was  po- 
litically stable  and  enjoyed  a  strmg  curren- 
cy. lU  debt  was  insignificant  and  there  was 
a  health  margin  of  foreign  exchange  re- 


Mobuto  basked  in  strong  domestic  sup- 
port, and  enthusiastically  propheslBed  "a 
rendeavous  with  abundance  by  190(r  for  aU 
Zalrians. 

Instead.  Mobutu,  his  relathrea  and  politi- 
cal cronies  have  amassed  enormous  private 
fortunes.  whUe  large  numbers  of  Zalrians 
are  left  wanting  for  bask:  necessities.  "His 
government  has  created  a  small,  callouaed 
eoonamic  eUte,  a  'state  bourgeoisie.'  If  you 
win."  said  one  Western  source. 

A  OHTUpt  and  poorly  trained  dvillan  bu- 
reaucracy combined  with  uncontrolled  over- 
seas borrowing  and  plummeting  world 
marlLet  prices  for  ctvper.  Zaire's  main  reve- 
nue earner,  in  the  mid  1970s  brouglit  the 
country  to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Today.  Zaire  Is  $6  bOllcm  In  debt,  with  re- 
paymmt  of  government  and  commercial 
bank  loans  $1.1  billi<m  in  arreaia. 

Ninety  thousand  miles  of  good  road  at  in- 
dependence have  deteriorated  to  6.000  mOea 
of  most  washed  out  gulleya. 

Zaire  now  mends  one  third  of  its  scarce 
foreign  exchangtf—$300  million  annually— 
for  food  importa.  A  government  monopoly 
on  crop  purchases  pays  below  market  value 
to  farmers  for  their  produce  and.  in  aHent 
protest,  farmers  have  inoduced  leas  and  leas. 
Thoae  farmers  mbo  try  to  get  their  food  to 
local  markets  in  the  few  passable  roads  are 
held  up  by  hungry  soldiers  at  gunpdnt. 

The  country  has  yet  to  recover  from  the 
197S  oveml^t  "Zahrianlsatlon"  of  1.800  for- 
eign-owned farms  and  small  budneases  that 
were  taken  from  thdr  Portugueae,  Belgium 
and  Pakistanti  owners,  distributed  to  Mobu- 
tu's supporters  and  run  rairfdly  to  ruin. 
Mobutu  has  staioe  Invited  the  previous 
owners  to  return  and  take  up  their  businesa- 
es  a^ln.  but  few  have  responded  to  his 
offer. 

Inflation  last  year  was  100  percent  overaO 
and  has  dropped  to  a  "knr^  of  06  percent 
this  year.  Food  isloea  have  aoared  to  900 
percent  above  the  1976  prices. 

"No  one  but  the  elite  eama  a  living  wag* 
In  Zaire."  saM  one  Weatem  sourn.  "Starva- 
tion and  malnvitrttlon  are  a  Zaire  problem, 
not  Just  an  urban  proUen.  If  you  want  to 
live,  it's  hustle  all  the  way." 

By  Zaire's  standards.  Ikofo  Is  weQ  oft.  Be 
owM  his  tiny,  three  room  hooae.  baa  a  Job 
at  the  university  of  Zaire  that  pays  $900  a 
month,  and  his  wife  earns  190  a  month  as  a 
government  derk.  Together,  they  earn 
almoat  six  times  the  average  Zalrlan  month- 
ly wage  of  $80. 

"It  is  stfll  not  enough  to  eat,"  BcofO  said. 
"Our  food  for  a  month  la  more  than  $900. 
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pers  to  get  free  bread  at  the  church's  distri- 
bution centers. 

Even  university  students  complain  that 
they  are  poorly  fed.  Following  a  recent 
human  rights  symposium  at  LubumbashI,  a 
Zairian  student  said.  "Here  human  rights 
concerns  are  for  those  with  something  In 
their  stomach." 

There  have  been  occasional  organized  at- 
tempts against  Mobutu's  power.  Twice,  in 
1977  and  again  In  1978.  Katangan  gen- 
darmes who  had  fled  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces  during  secession  attempts  by 
the  southern  mining  province  (now  known 
as  Shaba),  returned  to  attack  from  their 
refuge  in  Angola. 

Shaba  Is  where  Zaire's  copper  is  mined, 
but  troops  stationed  there,  rarely  paid  and 
poorly  fed.  fled  into  the  forest  rather  than 
face  the  relatively  small  force  of  rebels. 
Both  times,  the  invaders,  who  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  local  support,  had  to  be  repulsed 
by  foreign  troops  flown  in  by  Mobutu's 
Western  supporters. 

This,  in  turn,  has  made  Mobutu  more 
paranoid  and  secretive,  according  to  observ- 
ers. 

Foreign  observers  and  Zalrians  point  to 
the  recent  rehabUitation  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Nguza  Karl-i-Bond.  as  an  example  of 
Mobutu's  paranoid  and  mercurial  temper- 
ment. 

Nguza.  who  enjoyed  high  prominence  in 
Mobutu's  government  prior  to  the  first 
Shaba  invasion,  was  arrested  shortly  after- 
ward, convicted  on  questionable  evidence  of 
treason  and  sentenced  to  death.  Mobutu 
pardoned  him.  and  released  him  from  Jail  a 
year  later,  in  response  to  Western  pressure. 

Last  March  Nguza.  who  Is  from  Shaba. 
was  appointed  by  Mobutu  to  the  Popular 
Movement's  36-member  political  bureau, 
and  made  foreign  minister.  "His  real  crime 
was  to  be  from  Shaba  and  to  be  cited  in  the 
Western  press  as  a  possible  heir  to 
Mobutu."  a  source  said. 

A  number  of  Zairians  said  they  see  cracks 
forming  in  Mobutu's  government,  the  begin- 
ning of  disintegration  they  hope  will  bring 
him  down. 

Sabitl  Ngolon  (not  his  real  name),  35.  is  a 
Kinshasa  government  clerk  who  tries  to  sur- 
vive with  a  wife  and  two  children  on  $50  a 
month.  He  said  the  immediate  future  for  his 
family  "looks  black." 

"But  if  we  can  get  the  Americans  to  stop 
encouraging  [Mobutu's]  government,"  he 
said,  "there  are  small  signs  that  things  will 
change. 

"I  have  friends  and  relatives  in  the  army 
who  are  tired  of  not  t>eing  fed  and  paid," 
Sabitl  said.  "We  civil  servants  are  tired  of 
suffering.  I.  and  many  others,  have  to  cheat 
and  steal  to  feed  our  families. 

"There  will  be  some  change."  he  said. 
"Mobutu  knows  it.  too." 

DiPLOKAT  Charges  Cables  Were  Ioroked 
(By  Dusko  Doder) 

The  Carter  administration  was  repeatedly 
urged  by  one  of  the  top  political  officers  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Kinshasa.  Zaire,  during 
the  last  two  years  to  distance  the  United 
States  from  a  government  "due  to  fall  of  its 
own  corruption  and  inefficiency." 

Robert  Remole.  who  served  as  political 
counselor  at  the  embassy  until  last  July, 
said  his  classified  cables  were  either  ignored 
in  Washington  or  stifled  by  the  U.S.  ambas- 
sador in  Zaire,  Walter  Cutler,  who,  Remole 
says,  refused  to  report  some  human  rights 
violations  In  Zaire  to  Washington. 

Moreover.  In  an  assertion  disputed  by 
Cutler  and  the  SUte  Department,  Remole, 
61,  said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that  he  was 
forced  Into  early  retirement  because  of  his 
strong  dissents,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
"Mobutu  government.  Its  police  and  its  mill- 
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tary  are  the  worst  enemies  of  Zairian  citi- 
zens." 

"I  began  In  1978  recommending  to  the  am- 
bassador that  we  distance  ourselves  from 
the  Mobutu  regime,  that  the  regime  was 
due  to  fall  of  its  own  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency, and  that  when  this  happens  I  did 
not  want  the  United  States  to  be  Identified 
with  that  discredited  regime."  Remole  as- 
serted. 

Remole  said  he  also  called  for  a  halt  to 
military  aid  and  economic  aid  to  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

"I  wanted  to  report  certain  human  rights 
violations  that  were  going  on.  but  the  am- 
bassador wouldn't  let  the  reports  go 
through  to  Washington,"  he  said. 

Instead,  said  Remole,  who  now  lives  at 
Handle,  Wash..  Ambassador  Cutler  wrote  an 
assessment  of  his  performance  that  was  so 
critical  as  to  ensure  the  end  of  Remole's 
career  after  28  years  In  the  Foreign  Service. 

Cutler,  who  recently  became  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  congressional 
relations  after  having  spent  more  than 
three  years  in  Zaire,  said  Remole  "was  as- 
sessed fairly  on  his  performance  and  poten- 
tial and  his  views  on  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
did  not  enter  in  that  assessment" 

Cutler  added  that  Remole  "had  certain 
views  which  did  not  necessarily  accord  with 
mine  but  they  were  taken  Into  account." 
But  he  denied  having  blocked  reports  on 
human  rights  violations  in  Zaire. 

Two  other  officials  supported  Cutler's 
statement.  One  of  them,  who  served  with 
Remole  In  Kinshasa,  said  his  charges  should 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  given  Remole's 
sudden  selection  out  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

But  the  officials  said  that  Remole's  policy 
argument  has  been  aired  in  one  form  or  an- 
other as  U.S.  policymakers  focus  on  ways  to 
approach  Third  World  countries  in  the 
wake  of  the  traumatic  events  in  Iran. 

Like  Iran  under  the  shah.  Zaire  Is  an  enor- 
mously wealthy  land  ruled  by  a  dictator 
who  Is  friendly  to  the  West.  While  he  is 
among  the  world's  greatest  human  rights  of- 
fenders. Mobutu  has  virtually  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  country  that  contains  the 
"world's  greatest  known  deposits  of  Industri- 
al diamonds,  cobalt  and  copper. 

"The  real  question."  a  senior  State  De- 
partment official  said  In  discussing  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Third  World.  "Is  whether 
our  interests  are  better  served  by  pulling 
away  from  say,  Zaire,  or  hanging  In  there 
and  trying  to  serve  our  legitimate  interests 
by  working  with  Mobutu. 

"If  we  pull  away,  we  sort  of  leave  things  to 
fate.  If  we  work  with  Mobutu  and  use  our 
Influence  to  change  the  system,  well,  you 
get  your  hands  dirty  in  the  process." 

The  official  said  he  preferred  the  latter 
course  because  "it  Is  not  in  our  interest  to 
contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  destabl- 
Uzatlon"  in  Zaire. 

Remole.  In  his  dissenting  cable  sent  to  top 
State  Department  officials  before  he  left 
Zaire,  had  argued  that  U.S.  mUitary  and 
economic  aid  symbolized  U.S.  political  back- 
ing for  an  unpopular  autocrat.  Total  U.S. 
aid  amounts  to  $35  million  annually. 

Military  assistance,  although  it  Involves 
less  than  $10  million  annually.  Is  widely  per- 
ceived In  Zaire  as  a  demonstration  of  U.S. 
support  for  the  government  which,  Remole 
said.  Is  \iolatlng  human  rights  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  "A  Zairian  cannot  go 
about  his  ordinary  business  without  being 
harassed,  robbed  and  plundered  by  his  own 
government."  Remole  said. 

Remole  argued  that  public  perception  of 
U.S.  Involvement  with  Mobutu  "makes  it 
almost  inevitable  that  when  his  regime  is 
overthrown  the  successor  government  would 
be  antl- American. 

"By  distancing  ourselves  from  the  regime 
which  Is  exploiting  its  own  people,  we  would 
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create  a  Western  option  for  those  who  take 
power  after  Mobutu."  he  said. 

Moreover,  Remole  argued,  the  United 
States  could  cut  Its  aid  to  Mobutu  "without 
opening  ourselves  to  charges  of  overthrow- 
ing an  African  government"  because  France 
and  Belgium  "would  continue  to  support 
Mobutu  to  the  end."  Both  France  and  Bel- 
gium have  extensive  economic  Interests  In 
Zaire. 

One  senior  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified,  conceded  that  "we  have  been 
concerned  about  our  identification  with  a 
dictatorship."  But  he  said  that  part  of  the 
problem,  "which  is  going  to  persist,  is  a  tre- 
mendously exaggerated  perception  [by  Zalr- 
ians] of  what  the  United  States  does  in 
Zaire." 

The  administration  has  reduced  the  U.S. 
military  assistance  program  from  $40  mil- 
lion In  1975  to  $8  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  "Our  assistance  is  almost  entire- 
ly people-oriented."  the  official  said. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  U.S.  policy 
emphasize  that  apart  for  Zairian  cobalt  ex- 
ports which  account  for  80  percent  of  U.S. 
requirement,  the  United  States  has  only 
marginal  economic  Interests  in  Zaire. 

Some  American  banks,  notably  New 
York's  Citibank  Corp..  have  substantial  ex- 
posure in  heavily-indebted  Zaire.  The  U.S. 
government  Export-Import  Bank  has  ex- 
tended almost  $300  million  in  easy  credits  to 
Zaire  for  the  oonsteuctlon  of  a  power  line. 

Critics  also  have  focused  on  a  wealthy 
New  York  businessman,  Maurice  Temples- 
man,  who  is  deeply  involved  in  Zaire's  dia- 
mond and  metals  bvde.  VA  sources  said 
Mobutu  personally  controls  diamond  trade, 
which  according  to  offidal  figures  exceeded 
$600  million  in  1978. 

Templesman.  who  has  enjoyed  a  Icnig  per- 
sonal and  business  relationship  with 
Mobutu,  has  helped  market  Zaire's  gon  and 
indtistrial  diamonds  through  South  Africa's 
De  Beers,  which  is  a  partner  in  both  mining 
areas. 

Although  Templesman  has  made  cam- 
paign contributions  to  various  Democratic 
and  Rn>ubUcan  politicians,  his  influence  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  Zaire  is  discounted  by 
knowledgeable  sources. 

One  official  said  that  support  for  Mobutu 
is  required  by  U.S.  political  interest  in  sta- 
bility throughout  Africa.  He  pointed  out 
that  Zaire  borders  on  nine  other  African 
countries  and  that  the  prospect  of  instabil- 
ity in  Zaire— and  the  risk  of  disintegimtion— 
could  have  an  advene  effect  on  the  entire 
region. 


Cue  Uses  Nuam ces 
(By  Leon  Dash) 

LxTBtniBASHi,  Zaibx.— Constitutional  law 
professor  Bibombe  Mwamba  is  one  of  the 
few  Zalrians  whose  personal  prestige, 
cloaked  in  the  regalia  of  officialdom,  allows 
him  to  speak,  with  relative  candor  about  a 
political  system  that  muffles  dissent 

Bibombe's  causes  keep  him  on  a  tight 
schedule,  and  his  proverbial  absent-minded- 
ness about  appointments  forces  those  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  blm  literally  to  trai^  him 
down. 

Found  one  recent  night  In  a  large,  second- 
floor  office  in  downtown  Lubashi,  where  he 
was  supervlstng  students  organising  papen 
from  a  human  rights  symposium  held  the 
previous  we^  Bibombe  talked  about  wide 
spread  violaticmB  in  Zaire's  courts,  prisons 
and  civilian  administration.  The  abuses,  he 
said,  are  perpetuated  by  the  country's 
30,000-man  army. 

Above  the  clatter  of  typewriters  and  a 
hand-cranked  mimeograph  machine,  Bi- 
bombe explained  that  his  efforU  are  direct- 
ed at  drawing  the  attention  of  Zalrians  and 
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international  organizations  "to  the  viola- 
tions, and  the  government's  obligation  to 
protect  human  rights.". 

But  even  Bibombe's  criticism  are  offered 
within  limits  that  indicate  a  certain  caution 
about  holding  the  one  party  regime  of  Presi- 
dent BCobutu  ese  S^o  reqwnslble. 

"All  of  these  things  have  been  announced 
by  the  president  himself,"  said.  Asked  if 
there  were  political  rights  violations  in  need 
of  investigation  in  Zaire,  Bibombe  chose  his 
words  carefully. 

"All  of  us  are  not  authorized  to  give  the 
right  answer  to  the  question."  he  said. 
"Most  of  the  Third  World  has  a  system  of 
presidentialism  different  from  presidential- 
ism  in  America." 

Pinned  above  Bibombe's  heart  was  the 
green  rectangular  pin.  engraved  with  Mobu- 
tu's likeness,  that  denotes  membership  in 
Zaire's  only  legal  political  party,  the  Popu- 
lar Movement  of  the  Revolution. 

His  recent  three-day  human  rights  sympo- 
sium, during  which  speakers  critldaed 
Zaire's  government  by  cittng  "hypothetical 
cases"  in  a  "certain  country,"  was  attended 
by  a  small  group  of  students,  professors  and 
several  foreign  observers. 

The  participants  voted  to  seek  ways  of  in- 
vestigating rights  abuses  and  to  establish  a 
national  commission  on  human  rights. 

"There  are  many  cases  of  human  rl^ts 
violations  here."  Bibombe  said.  Among  the 
areas  where  he  said  reforms  were  needed. 
Bibombe  included: 

Courts  where  Judges  are  "not  free  from 
political  influence."  commonly  accept  bribes 
for  their  decisions  and  maniiwilate  defense 
attorneys  "by  demanding  a  share  of  the 
fees." 

Prisons  where  Inmates  are  subjected  to 
their  guards'  "sadism  and  intimidation" 
unless  relatives  suiqdy  bribe  money. 

Government  agencies  where  cIvH  swrants 
"give  hell  to  the  dtixens,"  forcing  the  poor 
to  "pay  them  to  get  public  functions  done." 

The  army,  whose  aoldien  roam  the 
countryside  indiscriminately  "taking  thtaigi 
from  people  by  force." 

Mobutu  has  blamed  the  present  situatloo 
"on  the  liquidation  of  our  customs  and 
morals."  In  1977,  he  announced  a  long  Ust 
of  reforms,  most  of  which  have  not  been 
acted  on:  ip«^iM'«"g  a  natimal  ombudsman 
office,  whkh  he  caUed  "the  prople's  eye."  to 
investigate  charges  of  rights  violations. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since  Bibombe 
said,  "because  it  has  been  cau^t  up"  in 
p^uty  politics.  "There  are  many  candidates 
for  ombudsman,  there  are  many  ambitions," 
was  all  he  would  say. 

Criticism  "must  stay  within  the  party 
system,"  he  said.  "One  uses  nuances  for  ex- 
pression."* 
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SWEDES  VOTE  PRONUCLEAR 


JOHN  IRVINO  WHALLET 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PBHHSTLVAiriA 
IH  THX  HOVSI  or  KKPBBERTATrvn 

Monday,  ManA  24, 1980 

m  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  John  Irving  WhaUey.  a 
former  Member  of  thla  body,  died  on 
March  8.  He  served  IS  years  In  the 
House,  beginnlnc  In  liMO  and  goinf 
through  1073.  He  had  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs  and  served  ably 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
children,  and  grandchild  on  this  sad 
occasion.* 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  axw  Tout 

or  THB  HOUSI  or  REPBESEMTATIVB 

Monday.  March  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  WTDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  8  years  I  have  been  very  interest- 
ed in  the  International  question  of  nu- 
clear energy  development.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  my  colleagues  be 
aware  of  the  decision  yesterday  by 
Swedish  voters  whereby  they  over- 
whelmingly rejected  any  phaseout  of 
the  country's  ambitious  nuclear  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  another  example  of  a  devel- 
oping nation  maUng  a  sensible  choice 
on  the  future  of  energy  supply  after 
careful  deliberation  and  much  public 
debate.  I  hope  this  administration  will 
take  notice  of  Sweden's  decision  in 
their  own  considerations  of  nuclear 
energy  policy. 

Pertinent  material  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  34. 19M] 

VoiBis  HI  SwEDKii  Reject  Phaseoox  or 

NucLBAK  PiAiras 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 

Stockholm,  March  23.— Sweden's  voters 
dealt  a  major  blow  to  opponents  of  nudear 
power  today,  overwhelming  rejecting  a 
proposal  to  phase  out  the  country's  ambi- 
tious nudear  program  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Today's  referendum,  prompted  by  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  accident  near 
HazTMrnrg.  Pa.,  ahnost  exactly  a  year  ago^ 
was  being  watched  closdy  throughout 
Burope  and  the  United  States  as  a  weather 
vane  tar  the  future  of  the  antlmwaear  move- 
ment worldwide. 

The  antlnudear  campaigner's  warnings 
about  the  loog-range  dangers  of  nudear 
BOwer,  punctuated  with  constant  references 
to  the  Three  Mile  Island  aeddent.  appeared 
to  have  been  outweighed  by  the  prooudear 
forces'  warnings  of  imnvw»*«»*  and  poasibiy 
heavy  eosU  of  abandoning  reactors  already 
bunt  importing  more  coal  and  oO  and  ad- 
Justliw  opeimtlons  in  Industrtas  dependent 
of  electildty,  with  the  poss&de  loss  of  Jobs. 

This  support  for  Jobs  ov«'  eoolosy  was 
perhaps  best  lUustrated  by  the  S4o-l  vote 
for  nudear  power  in  the  distrfet  anwnd 
Sweden's  largest  operating  nudear  plant  at 
Baiadwk.  north  of  Malmo. 

subtly  more  than  M  percent  of  those 
voting  supported  the  propoaal  by  the 
antlnudear  movement  of  enviranmental. 
youth,  vouen's  and  farmers'  groups  to  shut 
down  the  six  nudear  reactors  now  gcneiat- 
tng  one-fourth  at  Sweden's  elecUidty— more 
nudear  power  per  person  than  in  soy  other 
country. 

The  majority  of  those  voting  supported 
two,  almost  identical,  pronodear  propoaals 
to  use  these  reactors  and  bond  ils  BMre  rs- 
aetofs  to  produce  more  than  40  percent  of 
Sweden's  deetridty  for  at  least  tt  yean 
wline  attenatlve  sources  of  energy  sre 
being  developed. 

An  of  Sweden's  poUtlcal  parties  had 
pledged  to  support  the  result  of  the  legally 
pnwMiMMftg  referendum.  But  the  ootoanie 
eould  put  the  right-of-oenter  eoaUtlon  gov- 
ernment's Prime  Mtnlster  Thottjom  VtO- 
«Mn,  who  leads  the  farmer-  and  enriranaien- 
tUlst-ttiin*  Center  Party.  In  a  ditfieult  posl- 
tloo. 

Mldin  rose  to  power  through  his  oppost- 
tlon  to  nudear  energy  and  resisned  from  an 
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year,  decided  on  a  national  inquiry  into  al- 
ternative energy  sources  before  expanding 
their  already  comparatively  large  nuclear 
power  program. 

Denmaik.  Norway  and  Ireland  have  in- 
definitely postponed  decisions  and  referen- 
dums  on  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
have  been  suggested.  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many. Britain  and  Belgium  are  steadily  ex- 
panding their  substantial  nudear  generat- 
ing capadties,  despite  some  oppositions. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  about  70 
nudear  power  stations  in  service  and  about 
90  more  under  ccmstrucUon.  Pacing  moimt- 
ing  economic  and  energy  problems  in  an 
election  year.  President  Carter's  position  on 
nudear  power  has  become  fusier  since  he 
promised  to  make  it  "the  last  resort"  during 
the  1976  campaign.* 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  POLITICAL 
CAUCUS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  271  women  saw  a  need  for  an 
organization  that  would  transcend  the 
women's  liberation  movement  and 
would  encourage  women  to  participate 
within  the  political  arena.  These 
women  founded  the  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus  (NWPC)  in  July  1971, 
Since  that  time,  the  caucus  has  grown 
substantiaUy  larger— to  approximately 
45,000  members  and  supporters. 

This  new  political  organization 
called  upon  women  to  rally  t>ehlnd 
candidates  committed  to  women's  pri- 
orities and  to  humanist  goals. 
Through  actions  of  the  caucus,  more 
women  have  become  power  figures  in- 
stead of  powers  behind  the  throne,  or 
lickers  of  stamps  and  of  envelopes. 
Due  to  the  influence  of  the  NWPC. 
areas  formerly  closed  to  women  have 
begun  to  swing  open. 

The  caucus  worked  to  get  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  out  of  Congress, 
and  continues  to  push  for  ratification 
in  those  States  that  have  not  yet  rec- 
ognized its  importance.  Within  the  in- 
dividual States,  the  NWPC  lobbies  for 
the  passage  of  ERA  through  the  legis- 
latures and  funds  the  campaigns  of 
ERA  supporters. 

By  mobUizlng  support  for  legislation 
on  issues  important  to  women,  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus 
exerts  its  influence  on  Congress  to 
pass  bills  favorable  to  women  and  to 
stop  those  that  limit  their  rights.  At 
this  time,  the  caucus  is  focusing  on 
several  issues,  including  women's 
rights  to  reproductive  freedom,  legisla- 
tion on  domestic  violence,  and  on  shel- 
ters for  battered  spoUses,  and  child 
care. 

The  appointments  project  is,  of 
course,  a  major  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  caucus.  With  an  up-to-date  list  of 
well  qualified  women  kept  always  In 
hand,  the  NWPC  is  able  to  suggest  the 
appointment  of  appropriate  women  to 
positions  as  they  come  open. 

Before  the  caucus  started  its  drive  to 
get  more  women  on  the  bench  In  1977. 
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there  were  only  five  women  Judges  in 
the  Federal  courts  system.  Now,  there 
are  32  women  Federal  court  Judges 
with  more  waiting  for  confirmation. 

A  nonpartisan  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus  has 
both  Republican  tmd  Democratic  Task 
Forces,  working  to  develop  the  leader- 
ship of  women  within  their  respective 
parties.  The  pressure  placed  on  both 
parties  by  these  two  groups  and  by  the 
caucus  as  a  whole  has  moved  a  large 
percentage  of  women  into  influential 
positions  within  individual  campaigns 
and  within  the  parties  themselves.  In 
1968,  less  than  14  percent  of  the  indi- 
viduals attending  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  were  women.  This 
year,  50  percent  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  will  be 
women,  and  the  Republican  Party 
promises  to  closely  parallel  these  sta- 
tistics. 

Local  and  State  caucuses  are  the 
backbone  of  the  NWPC,  with 'the  na- 
tional providing  essential  links  be- 
tween the  groups  and  creating  an  over- 
all policy.  The  chair,  the  five  vice 
chairs,  and  the  members  of  the  nation- 
al steering  committee  meet  four  times 
a  year  to  coordinate  the  direction  of 
the  NWPC. 

Every  2  years,  the  entire  caucus 
meets  and  elects  new  leaders.  Last 
July,  when  the  NWPC  convened  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Iris  Migang,  an  at- 
torney from  California,  was  elected 
chair. 

At  the  same  convention,  the  Nation- 
al Women's  Political  Caucus  passed  a 
resolution  dealing  with  the  special 
needs  of  women  in  developing  coun- 
tries. As  an  organization  concerned 
with  the  necessity  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  rights  of  women 
within  the  United  States,  the  caucus 
extended  its  interest  to  the  plight  of 
women  outside  this  country  by  means 
of  this  resolution.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  as  passed  by 
NWPC  during  the  July  1979  Conven- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus  (NWPC)  recognizes  that  genuine 
economic  and  social  development  of  people 
in  developing  regions  of  the  world  require 
the  development  of  women  as  well  as  men; 
and 

Whereas  women  in  developing  countries 
have  special  needs  and  concerns  that  are 
often  overlooked  in  project  planning  and 
implementation;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  plays  an 
active  role  In  bilateral  and  international 
agencies  havinjg  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment programs; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that,  the  NWPC 
will  educate  ourselves  about  the  status  and 
neieds  of  rural  and  urban  women  in  develop- 
ing countries;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that,  we  will  advo- 
cate to  appropriate  U.S.  Congress  and  Ex- 
ecutive branch  officials  the  need  for  bal- 
anced program  planning  which  Includes  the 
special  needs  of  women;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  will  encour- 
age strong  advocacy  of  these  views  by  U.S. 
participants  in  the  1980  World  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  Decade  for  Women.* 
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GASOLINE:  A  MOST  TAXING 
SITUA-nON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRATULATIONS  EXTENDED 
TO  NORTH  PARK  COLLEGE  VI- 
KINGS BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  LARRY  McOONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  conservation,  fee  of  10  cents 
that  will  shortly  be  added  to  each 
gallon  of  gasoline  we  buy  Is  badly 
named,  we  all  agree.  It  Is  a  tax  piu-e 
and  simple  that  wUl  not  provide  more 
oil  or  gasoline,  but  will  add  to  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Federal  Government  and 
run  up  everyone's  cost  of  living.  Mi. 
Otis  Brumby  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
DaUy  Journal  stated  it  all  very  suc- 
cinctly in  an  editorial  of  March  15.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Gasolime:  a  Most  Taxiiio  Sftuatioh 

Will  it  work? 

That's  what  everybody  wants  to  know 
about  President  Carter's  plan  to  halt  infla- 
tion and  balance  the  federal  budget. 

When  inflation  reached  the  20  percent 
level,  as  economists  predicted  it  would  after 
the  February  consumer  price  Index  was  re- 
leased. Congress,  the  president  and  the 
American  people  realized  something  would 
have  to  be  done. 

What  that  something  was— and  is— is  open 
to  debate.  President  Carter  has  come  up 
with  a  plan  which,  like  most  plans,  has  good 
and  bad  points. 

One  of  the  worst  points  Is  his  plan  to  add 
10  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
Which  already  costs  Americans  more  than 
they  dreamed  possible  a  year  ago. 

The  lO-cent  tax  is  called  a  "conservation 
fee,"  and  the  president  claims  it's  designed 
to  make  us  drive  less. 

Of  course,  all  Americans  realize  the  tax 
has  another  purpose,  too.  It's  a  sure-fire 
way  to  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  federal 
treasury  and  make  it  easier  on  the  president 
and  Congress  to  balance  the  budget. 

With  the  price  of  a  gaUon  of  gasoline  al- 
ready at  the  $1.20  a  gallon.  Americans  have 
been  driving  less  and  carpoollng  more  for 
some  time  now. 

The  new  tax  is  expected  to  go  into  effect 
around  May  15,  according  to  the  president. 
Just  before  the  big  vacation  season,  a  time 
when  gasoline  consumption  has  traditional- 
ly been  higher. 

However,  with  prices  sitting  at  their  cur- 
rent levels  at  the  gas  pump,  we'd  imagine 
quite  a  few  families  have  already  dedded  a 
vacation  is  a  luxury  they'U  have  to  sacrifice 
this  year. 

An  additional  10-cents-a-gallon  tax  isn't 
going  to  help  conserve  gasoline  any  more 
than  it  is  already  being  conserved. 

But  the  new  tax  is  going  to  hurt  the 
American  people,  who  are  already  trying  to 
make  their  budgets  stretch  enough  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Isnt  it  a  shame  that  the  middle-class 
American  can't  Just  impose  a  new  tax  every 
time  he  needs  more  income?  With  an  addi- 
tional 10-cent  a  gallon  tax  on  oonsiuners 
and  the  giant  profits  tax  on  the  gas  compa- 
nies themselves,  the  energy  situation  is 
proving  to  be  a  financial  windfall  all  rigbt- 
f or  the  federal  government  itself.* 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Bfr.  Speaker. 
North  Park  College  is  a  fine  educa- 
tional institution  located  in  the  llth 
Congressional  District  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  and  has  maintained  a 
splendid  record  of  excellence  in  our 
city  of  Chicago  since  1891,  when  It  was 
founded. 

The  college's  basketball  team,  the 
Vikings,  recently  won  Its  third  straight 
NCAA  Division  III  national  champion- 
ship, and  the  Chicago  City  CotmcU 
yesterday  approved  a  resolution  of 
congratulations  to  the  team  and  the 
North  Parit  College  community  for 
this  feat  of  athletic  excellence  and 
dedication  to  the  high  ideals  it  repre- 
sents. 

I  extend  to  the  North  Park  College 
Vildngs  basketball  team,  and  their 
coach,  Dan  McCarrell.  my  own  con- 
gratulations on  this  accomplishment, 
and  send  them  my  warmest  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  victo- 
ries of  both  personal  and  public 
achievement.  Indeed,  the  people  of 
Chicago  can  be  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion brought  to  our  city  by  the  entire 
North  Park  College  community. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  of  congratu- 
lations iMssed  by  the  Chicago  City 
Council  follows: 

Whereas,  North  Park  CoUege  Vikings  bas- 
ketball team  won  iU  third  straight  NCAA 
Division  m  national  championship  at  Rock 
Island  on  March  15;  and 

Whereas,  the  title  went  to  the  Chicago 
North  Side  school  with  an  83-78  victory 
over  Upsala.  New  Jersey  CoUege;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vikings,  coached  by  Dan 
McCarrell.  became  the  second  team  in 
NCAA  History  to  win  three  consecutive  na- 
tional titles,  the  other  being  UCLA;  and 

Whereas,  while  its  supremacy  in  the  Divi- 
sion III  competition  has  been  to  some 
extent  overshadowed  in  the  basketbal  colle- 
giate world  by  the  exploits  of  bigger  scho- 
lastic Institutions.  North  Paik  CoUege  has 
Justifiably  long  been  recognized  for  athletic 
exceUence  by  fans  locally  and  throughout 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vikings  have  been  at  aU 
times  gracious  winners,  and  the  Individuals 
have  been  noted  for  their  spirit  of  team 
play;  and 

Whereas,  the  North  Park  CoUege  VUdngs 
bring  to  Chicago  prestige  much  sought  by 
athletic  aggregations  and  their  foUowers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of  Chicoffo,  in  meeting  assembled  this  20th 
day  of  March.  1980,  That  we  express  to  the 
North  Park  Vikings,  their  coaches,  their 
teachers,  the  parents  and  the  student  body, 
our  heartiest  congratulations  for  distin- 
guished atheUc  prowess,  and  do  so  for  our- 
selves and  for  an  admiring  Chicago 
fandom.* 
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THIEVERY  AT  TEXAS  AIRPORT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRBSEHTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  major  thefts  at  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Regional  Airport  made  head- 
lines. Several  arrests  followed,  and  the 
Federal  officials  said  only  the  top  of 
the  iceberg  had  been  touched. 

I  commend  Branlff  Airlines  for  call- 
ing in  the  FBI  to  help  curb  the  thiev- 
ery. But  I  also  wonder  how  the  airline 
industry  can  keep  sajring  cargo  theft  Is 
no  problem. 

Far  too  long  we  have  not  acted  con- 
structively to  protect  cargo  in  transit. 

I  still  urge  Congress  to  enact  a 
meaningful  cargo  security  program  as 
embodied  in  my  legislation  HJL  655. 

Also,  I  Include  two  articles  from  the 
Ft  Worth  Star  Telegram  of  January 
23, 1980.  They  clearly  tell  the  story: 

Six  Sougbi  m  D-FW  BaooACi  Thdt 
(By  James  PtnkertMi) 

Federal  officers  are  searching  for  six  cur- 
rent and  former  airline  employees  who  have 
been  charged  in  thefts  of  air  freight  and 
passenger  baggage  worth  $250,000  at  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  Airport. 

Federal  arrest  warrants  were  issued  late 
Tuesday  for  the  employees. 

Five  indictments  returned  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  in  Dallas  are  the  result  of  a 
month's-long  FBI  Investigation,  a  Justice 
Department  prosecutor  said.  The  investiga- 
tion at  D-FW  is  continuing. 

Sources  said  more  indictments  are  expect- 
ed in  coming  months. 

Merchandise  allegedly  stolen  by  the  em- 
ployees—who acted  alone  in  some  cases  and 
together  in  others— ranged  in  value  from  a 
$39  pair  of  shoes  and  expensive  stereo  and 
radar  equipment,  to  a  $170,000  shipment  of 
diamond  rings. 

One  former  employee  of  Branlff  Airways, 
who  ran  Braniffs  air  freight  receiving 
office,  was  charged  with  maO  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  a  $12,000  payment  the  airline 
made  on  a  false  loss  claim  submitted  on  a 
racing  engine. 

Three  other  Branlff  employees,  and  two 
ex-employees  of  American  Airlines  and 
Delta  Air  Lines  were  named  in  the  theft  in- 
dictments. 

Assistant  UjB.  Attorney  Gary  Kleln- 
schmidt,  who  presented  the  FBI  cases  to  the 
grand  Jury,  said  the  government  Intends  to 
prosecute  theft  from  airline  baggage,  and 
freight  shipments,  regardless  of  its  value. 

One  former  American  Airlines  employee, 
Karl  Pierre  Knutson.  19,  of  ArUngton.  was 
charged  with  stealing  a  0mm  automatic 
pistol  from  a  suitcase  bdonglng  to  a  federal 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fireanns 
agent. 

Airline  spokesman  BUI  Dreslln  said  Knut- 
son was  dismissed  after  the  Dec  19. 1078.  In- 
cident and  bad  been  working  for  one  of 
American's  subsidiary  companiea. 

Two  of  the  federal  indictments  center  on 
James  Vem  Cox.  S3  of  2819  Aloo  in  DaUaa. 
the  former  head  of  Branlffs  air  frdght 
cargo  receiving  office  at  D-FW. 

Cox.  who  resigned  from  Branlff  after  the 
investigation  began,  is  charged  with  stealing 
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claims  Involved  suspected  theft  or  pilferage, 
and  DelU  paid  a  total  of  $12,758  on  those. 

He  said  Uiefts  from  cargo  shipments  at  D- 
FW  In  1979  resulted  in  $33,000  paid  out  in 
claims,  compared  to  $220,840  Delta  paid  for 
lost  or  stolen  air  freight  throughout  Its 
system. 

Airline  Industry  figures  reflect  a  steady 
decline  In  thefts,  which  now  comprise  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  approximately  $1  bU- 
Ilon  lost  by  the  nation's  transportation  in- 
dustry. In  1976  airline  carriers  In  the  United 
SUtes-pald  $11  million  for  lost  freight 
claims,  of  which  10  percent  was  directly  at- 
tributed to  theft 

Tbevts  at  D-FW  Will  Cohtihux.  Oiticials 

BXLIXVB 

(By  James  Plnkerton) 

The  theft  of  $170,000  in  diamonds  at 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Airport  that  led  to  feder- 
al warrants  for  current  and  former  airline 
employees  Tuesday  is  "Just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket"  federal  authorities  say. 

Although  the  federal  charges  were 
brought  against  airline  workers  at  the  three 
major  D-FW  commercial  carriers— Braniff 
International.  American  Airlines  and  Delta 
Airlines— authorities  said  internal  theft  is  a 
continuing,  across-the-board  problem  with 
all  11  carriers  who  operate  from  D-FW. 

Justice  Department  prosecutors  said  the 
indictments  returned  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  Dallas  late  Tuesday  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  prosecutions  of  additional  airline 
workers  at  D-FW  In  coming  months. 

"We  were  out  there  90  days,  and  we  got  10 
indictments,"  said  an  FBI  agent  who  worked 
the  D-FW  investigaUon.  "We  could  have 
made  110  cases;  that's  Just  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg." 

On  July  10.  1978.  William  CordeU  Abshlre 
was  leaving  work  at  his  Job  as  a  customer 
service  agent  for  Delta  Airlines. 

As  he  walked  by  the  Delta  freight  area  at 
the  terminal  at  the  airport  he  noticed  a 
small,  canvas  bag  lying  on  the  loading  dock. 

Abshlre.  federal  authorities  charge,  picked 
up  the  parcel,  walked  out  the  door  and 
tossed  it  Into  the  trunk  of  one  of  his  auto- 
mobUes. 

Inside  the  bag.  arranged  in  neat  rolls, 
were  21  trays  of  diamond  rings— clusters,  so- 
litares.  wedding  bands— worth  a  combined 
value  of  $170,000. 

Last  summer,  after  the  FBI  made  an  un- 
dercover .buy  and  purchased  several  rings 
fitHn  Abshlre— then  traced  them  to  a  miss- 
ing Interstate  shipment  from  CHiattanooga, 
Tenn..  to  D-FW— agents  raided  his  home 
and  recovered  more  than  900  rings. 

Abshire's  crime  and  a  range  of  related  of- 
fenses are  merely  "a  drop  In  the  bucket"  a 
fraction  of  the  wideqnead  Internal  theft 
and  pilferage  at  the  mrawling  D-FW  com- 
plex, say  federal  authorities  who  Indicted 
Abshlre  and  five  other  airline  employees 
late  Tuesday. 

Although  federal  authorities  uncovered  at 
least  one  case  of  organized  fraud  involving 
false  freight  loss  claims,  they  found  that  lax 
security  bolstered  a  pervasive  feeling  among 
well-paid  airline  employees  that  the  con- 
tents of  suitcases  on  the  baggage  line  were 
fair  game. 

"There  seems  to  be  an  attitude  out  there 
that  it's  Ok  to  steal,  its  like  a  fringe  bene- 
fit" said  a  federal  investigator. 

Officers  said  the  theft  Is  of  such  a  great 
magnitude  that  there  Is  no  way  to  tell  If  It  is 
organised  or  If  It  Is  mainly  a  crime  of  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  what  they  suspect 

The  director  of  security  for  one  of  the  air- 
lines Involved  said  last  week  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  theft  and  pilferage  by  highly- 
paid,  unionized  airlin«  workers  who  have 
many  Job  benef Ita-lnduding  free  travel  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 
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"These  guys  can  easUy  make  $30,000  a 
year  with  shift  premiums,  overtime  and 
holiday  pay,"  he  said.  "We're  not  talking 
about  skldrow  bums  who  are  steallhg  to  sur- 
vive." 

The  veteran  seciulty  officer  said  he  be- 
lieves the  thefts  are  mainly  crimes  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Most  of  them  were  standing  around  and 
said.  'Hey,  look  what  came  through  to- 
night,' "  the  officer  said  of  airline  baggage 
and  freight  handlers.  "They  were  aware 
that  the  other  guys  were  st«»aing  and  if  it 
was  something  they  both  wanted,  they'd 
steal  It  together." 

The  FBI  launched  its  D-FW  Investigation 
In  August  after  Braniff  officials  asked  for 
help  in  stemming  theft  losses  at  their  huge, 
around-the-clock  operation  at  D-FW.  Bran- 
iff, which  maintains  its  world  headquarters 
at  the  alriwrt.  Is  the  largest  carrier  at  the 
airport,  with  360  arrivals  and  departures 
each  day. 

Warehouse  thefts,  in  some  cases,  were  the 
easiest  to  commit,  the  FBI  said. 

"The  employee  simply  loaded  a  crate  on  a 
vehicle  and  removed  If  from  the  freight 
house,"  one  agent  explained.  "He  would  use 
a  company  truck  to  conunlt  the  theft  and 
take  the  goods  out  to  his  car  and  load  It  In 
the  trunk." 

In  at  least  two  cases,  both  Involving  Bran- 
iff. the  theft  of  freight  Involved  collusion 
between  an  outsider  who  had  befriended  an 
airline  freight  handler.  The  outsider  would 
ship  an  item— in  this  Instance  a  racing 
engine— pick  up  the  crate  with  his  friend's 
help  and  later  file  a  loss  claim. 

"The  guy  ^oing  the  shipping  is  in  cahoots 
with  the  guy  on  the  dock."  the  agent  said. 
"The  dock  man  gives  the  shipment  to  his 
friend— maybe  some  night  when  the 
(freight)  clerk  is  working. 

"A  day  or  two  later,  the  friend  goes  out  to 
the  airport  to  pick  up  the  shipment  and  it's 
gone."  the  agent  said,  adding  ttuit  when 
other  airline  personnel  are  unable  to  locate 
the  shipment  the  shipper  Is  told  to  file  a 
claim  for  the  loss. 

And,  the  fraud  worked  In  reverse  order 
when  the  shipper  sent  goods  from  D-FW  to 
another  city  and  the  freight  was  refused. 
The  shipper  Instructed  the  airline  to  return 
his  merchandise  to  D-FW,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  freight  clerk,  again  retrieved  his 
crate  from  the  loading  dock  unnoticed. 

The  shipper  and  his  friend  on  the  loading 
dock  were  both  charged  with  fraud  for  sub- 
mitting false  loss  claims,  federal  authorities 
said. 

Federal  agents  said  theu'  Investigation  wss 
hampered  in  some  instances  by  a  lack  of  ac- 
curate records,  making  it  difficult  to  trace 
stolen  Items. 

"Often  the  airline  didn't  even  know  who 
was  working  at  the  time  the  plane  (with  the 
missing  cargo)  was  unloaded,  or  which  plane 
it  came  off."  one  official  said. 

And,  officials  said  that  airline  routing 
tickets  designed  to  give  an  exact  accounting 
of  a  cargo  shipment  from  one  city  to  an- 
other—and the  personnel  who  handled  It- 
are  at  times  ignored.* 


ED  KREMER  OF  SAIISBURT.  MD., 
RECEIVES  NATIONAL  IIAA 
AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OrMAXTLAm 
nf  THK  HOUSI  or  RZPRBSOITATIVZS 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Bfr.  BAX7MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often,  we  lose  sight  of  people  in  our 
midst  who  perform  according  to  the 
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highest  standards  of  their  professions. 
Our  Nation  is  filled  with  people  who 
believe  in  honor,  duty,  and  integrity, 
and  we  should  take  an  (xxssioiud 
moment  to  recognize  them. 

One  such  individual  has  recently 
been  cited  by  his  professional  col- 
leagues as  deserving  of  the  highest 
honor.  At  their  national  convention  in 
Las  Vegas,  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America  presented  the 
Woodward  Memorial  Award  to  Mr.  Ed 
Kremer  of  Salisbury.  McL  As  the  fol- 
lowing article  states,  this  is  the  high- 
est awwrd  the  IIAA  can  bestow  on  a 
member-agent  and  is  given  to  those 
who  carry  on  the  tradition  of  that  as- 
sociation to  "support  right  principles 
and  oppose  bad  practices  in  insurance 
imderwriting." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  presently  investigating 
the  insurance  industry  with  the  pros- 
pect of  imposing  more  reguJations.  I 
contend  that  industries  such  as  insur- 
ance can  be  much  more  effectively 
regulated  at  the  State  level  and  by 
their  own  activities  rather  than  by  any 
Federal  agency.  An  important  contri- 
bution we  in  the  Congress  can  make  is 
to  encourage  their  efforts  to  re(M}gnize 
those  in  an  industry  who  conduct 
themselves  with  distinction.  I  com- 
mend to  my  <»lleagues  the  following 
article  concerning  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Kremer. 

Edward  J.  Kremzk  Receives  Woodworth 
Memorial  Award 

Las  Vicas,  September  17.— Edward  J. 
Kremer,  Salisbury.  Maryland,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agents  of  America,  Inc.. 
(IIAA)  today  was  presented  with  the  Wood- 
worth  Memorial  Award  at  the  national  asso- 
ciation's 83rd  annual  convention  at  the  Las 
Vegas  Hilton  HoteL 

The  award,  the  highest  that  IIAA  can 
bestow  on  a  member-agent  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Kremer  by  Lee  R.  Mrt'er.  CPCHJ,  presi- 
dent of  IIAA.  at  a  general  session  of  the 
convention. 

Established  in  1925  In  memory  of  the  late 
C.  H.  Woodworth  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  one 
of  the  original  20  founders  of  the  national 
association,  which  was  organized  in  1896, 
and  Its  second  president,  the  award  is  given 
on  occasions  when  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  HAA  feel 
that  an  Individual  should  be  honored.  It  Is 
presented  to  an  indlvfdual  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  In  outstanding  service,  dedi- 
cation and  contribution  to  the  American 
Agency  System- 
Historians  of  IIAA  and  its  predecessor  or- 
ganization—the National  Association  of  In- 
surance Agents— have  recorded  that  Mr. 
Woodworth,  during  his  lifetime,  fought 
against  devasUtlng  odds  to  preserve  the 
American  Agency  System. 

Mr.  Woodworth's  philosophy  is  found  in  a 
sUtement  he  made  at  the  association's 
annual  convention  In  Denver  in  1905:  "This 
association  has  done  great  things  for  us  in 
increasing  our  knowledge  and  broadening 
our  views  of  the  business.  Often  at  our  first 
meetings,  and  occasionally  at  those  held 
later,  there  have  come  men  smarting  from 
local  grievances  and  loaded  with  local  expe- 
rience, to  Invoke  the  power  of  the  National 
Association  to  right  their  wrongs  or  exploit 
their  theories. 

"It  has  been  a  delight  to  see  them  forget 
their  troubles  and  hobbies  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  upbnildlDC  of  this  organization. 
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which  does  not  and  cannot  by  flat  right  In- 
dividual wrongs  or  Immediately  Increase  the 
income  of  this  or  that  one;  but  which  does 
in  general  benefit  all  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness by  helping  the  right  and  hindering  the 
wrong." 

It  was  Mr.  Woodworth.  who  originated 
and  nailed  to  the  masthead  of  the  National 
Association  as  its  object  the  cryptic  declara- 
tion: "To  support  right  principles  and 
(H>po8e  bad  practices  in  Insurance  under- 
writing." This  continues  to  be  the  guiding 
star  of  all  IIAA  work. 

Mr.  Kremer.  president  of  Hanna  and 
Kremer  Insurance  Inc..  in  Salisbury.  Mary- 
land \B  the  57th  recipient  of  the  Woodworth 
Memorial  Award.  He  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  Independent 
agents  assodatlons. 

In  1963.  Mr.  Kremer  was  elected  president 
of  the  Somerset-Worcester- Wicomico  Associ- 
ation of  Insurance  Agents  in  Maryland.  Five 
years  later  in  1968,  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Independent  Agents  of 
Maryland. 

His  contributions  to  the  Insurance  indus- 
try have  been  many  and  varied.  Mr.  Kremer 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Af- 
fairs Committee  since  1973,  served  as  state 
national  director  from  Maryland  on  the  The 
National  Board  of  State  Directors  from  1970 
through  1973,  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Competition  and  was  also  a 
participant  In  drafting  the  Florida  Manifes- 
to. He  is  a  past  vice  chairman  of  NAPAC 
and  is  presently  a  member  of  the  NAPAC 
board  of  trustees. 

WhUe  the  Woodworth  Memorial  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  recognition  In  our  Indus- 
try, well  desen'ed  awards  are  not  new  to 
Edward  Kremer.  He  was  twice  named  Mary- 
land's Insurance  Man  of  the  Tear— in  1973 
and  again  in  1978.  In  1974,  he  received  the 
coveted  HAA  Presidential  (Station,  and  in 
1978  at  the  82nd  atmual  convention  in  New 
York  C^lty,  his  outstanding  service  to  the  as- 
sociation was  once  again  recognized  as  he 
became  a  second-time  winner  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agents  of  America  Presi- 
dential Citation. 

Mr.  Kremer,  who  serves  also  as  chairman 
of  the  Wicomico  County  Airport  C^ommis- 
slon.  is  a  member  of  Ocean  Pines  Club. 
Green  Hill  Yacht  and  Country  Club  and  the 
International  CHub  of  Washington.  D.C.* 


THE  THREAT  TO  WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

or  MISSOURI 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  weekend,  with  many 
other  St.  Louisans.  I  participated  in 
Hungarian  Day  ceremonies — a  nation- 
al day  paying  tribute  to  the  1848  Hun- 
garian revolution  and  the  leadership 
role  played  by  the  great  patriot  Louis 
Kossuth.  My  address  to  Hungarian 
Day  ceremonies  in  St.  Louis  included 
some  concrete  proposals  for  upgrading 
our  defense  posture  for  the  decade 
ahead.  In  view  of  the  current  interest 
in  improving  our  defense  position.  I  re- 
produce the  text  of  my  remarks: 

Thanks  for  your  kindness  In  Inviting  me 
to  participate  in  these  moving  ceremonies. 
It  is  a  real  honor  to  be  part  of  these  festivi- 
ties—and to  Join  with  a  group  with  such  a 
long  and  rich  heritage. 

When  Laszlo  DomJan  asked  me  to  talk 
today  about  foreign  policy,  I  thought  to 
myself  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  ap- 
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proprlate  group  than  Hungarian-Americans 
to  address  on  the  topic— especially  as  It  In- 
volves the  tremendous  Soviet  challenge  to 
the  free  world  and  democratic  principles  at 
this  time. 

For  you  and  your  ancestors  have  an  In- 
tense and  often  tragic  involvement  with  the 
Russians.  It  was,  of  course.  Czar  Nicholas  I 
of  Russia,  a  leader  among  European  reac- 
tionaries, who  used  his  troops  to  overcome 
the  brave  forces  led  by  Louis  Kossuth  in  the 
1848-1849  revolution. 

CHoser  to  the  present  the  momentary  suc- 
cess of  the  1956  revoluUcm  was  brutally 
snuffed  out  by  Soviet  military  units.  The 
brutality  of  the  Soviets  was  demonstrated 
not  merely  by  the  way  they  crushed  the  re- 
bellion, but  also  by  the  SLftermath  of  the 
revolt.  Then,  as  you  well  know,  thousands  of 
Hungarians  were  executed  or  imprisoned. 

Since  that  terrible  blood  bath,  the  SovieU 
have  invaded  Csechoslovakia  and  intruded 
In  several  other  nations  even  prior  to  the 
recent  takeover  in  Afghanistan.  The  Krem- 
lin sent  arms  to  help  pro-Soviet  forces  in 
Angola  beginning  in  1975.  In  1978,  the  Rus- 
sians dispatched  $1  billion  In  arms  and  1,500 
Soviet  military  advisors  into  Ethiopia. 
Smaller  quantities  of  arms  and  advisers 
were  sent  into  South  Yemen  in  the  same 
year.  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  ac- 
tions around  the  world,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  recent  thrust  Into  Afghanistan  Is  a  new 
departure  for  the  U.8.S Jt?  I  think  not 

The  fact  Is  that  the  handful  of  members 
of  the  Soviet  Politburo  have  often  met  In 
secret  and  made  the  cold  decision  to  strike 
when  It  felt  Soviet  interests  were  at  stake— 
regutUess  of  the  diplomatic  political  or  eco- 
nomic consequences.  This  elite  Politburo  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  domestic  obsta- 
cles faced  within  democratic  nations— obsta- 
cles like  an  adversary  press  or  a  combative 
legislature. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  public  life 
for  long  are  rarely  surprised  by  Soviet  ac- 
tions since  they  nomudly  foUow  the  basic 
Communist  line. 

In  view  of  the  events  of  recent  decades,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  Soviet  thrust  Into  Af- 
ghanistan was  Just  a  continuation  of  a 
global  power  strategy  that  looks  for  any 
opening.  What  is  new  in  Afghanistan  Is  that 
the  Soviets  were  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  n  Invading  not  one  of  their  own 
satellites  but  a  third  world  nation  with  their 
own  troops.  Russia  previously  had  relied  on 
proxy  armies  to  advance  its  cause. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Afghanistan 
marked  one  of  the  Soviets  most  concerted 
effcnts  after  15  years  of  military  buUdup. 
With  all  the  force  they  have  built  up,  will 
they  attempt  to  strike  again  soon7  if  so, 
where? 

The  signs  point  toward  expansionism  In 
the  BUddle  East  or  the  rim  of  Central  Asia. 
Embattled  Iran  and  Pakistan  seem  particu- 
larly vulnerable.  The  Carter  Administra- 
tion, anticipating  such  a  possibility,  has 
been  moving  to  strengthen  relations  with 
pro-Western  nations  of  the  region.  In  addi- 
tion, an  aircraft  carrier  task  force  was  put  In 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  possibility  of  placing 
American  military  facilities  in  Kenya  and 
Somalia  has  been  pursued.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  Administration  should  take 
additional  steps  by  increasing  our  military 
ties  with  NATO  nations.  We  should  also  se- 
riously pursue  the  possibility  of  placing  a 
large  number  of  troops  In  friendly  nations 
like  Israel  and  Egypt 

The  President  has  reacted  to  the  Afghan 
crisis  with  a  plan  to  relnstltute  registration 
for  the  draft  I  support  registration,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  include  women.  But  I  have 
serious  doubts  about  how  effective  the  regis- 
tration plan  would  be  In  meeting  fast-break- 
liv  crises  such  as  Afghanistan.  It  would  be 
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very  difficiUt 
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What  Is 
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days  in  case 
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The  Quality 
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Before  I 
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Thanks  agaiit 


JO  train  draftees  off  the  regis- 
time  to  meet  our  needs  in  an 
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effor  s, 


important 


re^y  needed  is  a  top-notch  re- 
is  really  ready,  one  that  will 
go  into  service  within  a  few 
)f  an  emergency.  To  achieve 
to  take  steps  to  bring  the  re- 
to  full  combat  capability. 
I  )f  the  current  weapons  and 
used  by  the  reserves  falls 
ifailitary  needs  of  the  1980's.  I 
need  to  take  steps  to  encour- 
peoqle  to  Join  the  reserves  and  for 
already  serving  to  reenlist. 
should   include   improved   re- 
competltlve  levels  of  pay, 
wnuses  and  better  manage- 
ci^rrent  reserve  forces. 

to  make  clear  that  reserv- 
assume  that  they  are  virtual- 
being  called  up  to  active 
sh<iuld  realize  that  in  the  future 
a  serious  matter,  and  that 
a  chance  they  will  be  called 

oonvlnied  that  these  steps  will  help 
dn  matically  clear  to  the  Soviets 
pofrer  strategy  will  henceforth 
challenge  from  the  free 
1  he  past .... 
cor|:lude,  I  would  like  to  pay  tri- 
Hungarian-American,  Con- 
Rose  Oakar  of  Ohio,  who 
among    the    outstanding 
House  of  Representatives.  I 
Mary  Rose  led  the  fight— 
i— to  keep  the  St.  Ste- 
in tlie  United  States  a  few 
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greater 


great 

Mary 
ran  is 
tl:e 
thit 
supc  arted- 


for  inviting  me  today.* 


WAGE- PRICE  CONTROLS 

HON.JAMESJ.BLANCHARD 

or  mcHicAif 

Df  TBK  HO  7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTU  ay,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  BLA:  7CHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  thi ;  House  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization 
began  hearli  gs  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  CoiuK  Q  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility. In  nsr  opening  statement  at 
those  hearli  gs  I  said  that  Congress 
should  give  1  he  President  the  authori- 
ty to  Impose  wage-price  controls  If  he 
so  chooses. 

I  believe  tl  lat  In  time  it  wlU  be  clear 
that  neither  the  country  nor  Congress 
has  the  heai  t  or  the  stomach  to  fight 
Inflation  by  forcing  a  serious  reces- 
sion. Wage-irlce  controls.  If  properly 
admliilstere<i ,  could  significantly  slow 
the  present  Inflation  and  allow  us 
some  breath  ng  room  to  pursue  more 
comprehensl  re  long-term  remedies. 

On  the  sub  iect  of  controls.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  tc  review  a  very  perceptive 
article  from  the  Stmday,  March  23, 
1980,  Washli  gton  Post,  by  Mr.  Hobart 
Rowan  entlt  ed.  "Choice  Is  Controls  or 
Severe  Recet  don."  BCr.  Rowan's  article 
is  right  on  t  le  mark.  As  difficult  and 
distasteful  ai  controls  may  be,  they 
are  an  impoi  tant  first  step  to  halt  spl- 
rallnc  inflatl  }n,  and  they  are  far  pref- 
erable to  th4  traditional  witchcraft  of 
throwing  pec  pie  out  of  work  to  moder- 
ate prices  an  I  wages. 

The  article  follows 
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Croicb  Is  Contkols  or  Sevcrk  Recessior 

New  York  Banker  Felix  Rohatyn  used  an 
apt  image  the  other  day  in  explaining  the 
need  for  wage  and  price  controls.  He  said 
they  should  be  regarded  like  the  scaffolding 
put  up  to  seciuv  a  weak  building.  Once  in 
place,  and  after  basic  repairs  to  the  struc- 
ture are  made,  the  scaffolding  can  be 
stripped  away  piece  by  piece. 

President  Carter  has  stubbornly  refused 
to  consider  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols—or, alternatively,  a  substantially- 
beefed-up  voluntary  wage-price  guidelines 
program.  But  a  national  emergency  exists, 
and  the  issue  won't  go  away  by  itself. 

As  inflation  persists,  as  it  will,  through 
the  balance  of  1980,  the  president  next  Jan- 
uary—whoever he  is— will  be  faced  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  establishing  an  effec- 
tive government  wage-price  policy. 

This  reality  is  recognized  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  "Setting  National  Priorities,"  a  top- 
quality,  if  depressing,  volume  edited  by 
economist  Joseph  A.  Pechman  (or  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

"Despite  the  severe  difficulties,  some 
direct  government  intervention  in  price  and 
wage  decisions  will  probably  be  needed," 
Pechman  says  in  an  introductory  summary. 
This  intervention  can  be  either  through 
formal  controls,  or— Pechman's  preference— 
a  much  tougher  guidelines  program. 

Pechman  had  suggested  to  his  friends  in 
the  administration  that  Carter  refuse  to 
accept  the  outer  limit  of  9.6  percent  for  1980 
wage  increases  proposed  by  his  tripartite 
Pay.Advisory  Committee. 

That  is  up  from  7  percent  last  year.  But 
Carter,  fearing  that  lal>or  would  walk  off 
the  committee,  went  along  with  the  9.5  per- 
cent guideline,  a  level  that  is  likely  to  rein- 
force and  extend  the  wage-price  spiral. 

"I  would  have  let  labor  walk  out."  Pech- 
man told  this  reporter.  "We've  got  to  play 
hard  ball.  In  any  event,  the  unions  aren't 
going  to  strike  against  the  government." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  later  on  It  comes 
down  to  the  prospect  of  imposing  a  "volun- 
tary" wage  guideline  by  flat— presumably 
"rolled  back"  from  the  9.S  percent— it  will 
be  preferable  to  go  all  the  way  to  manda- 
tory controls.  Labor  unions  would  regard 
that  as  fairer  (or  less  unfair)  than  a  "volun- 
tary" program  exerting  its  primary  force  on 
wage  increases. 

In  a  speech  last  week,  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  KirUand  attacked  Carter's  latest  pro- 
posals as  excessively  concerned  with  budget- 
balancing.  He  added  that  if  the  "voluntary" 
program  fails,  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress should  turn  to  a  mandatory  anti-infla- 
tion program  that  controls  all  prices,  in- 
comes and  wages. 

Klrkland's  point  on  the  balanced  budget  is 
well  taken.  Carter  has  been  driven  to  a  bal- 
anced-budget stance  by  the  general  percep- 
tion that  the  federal  government  la  living 
beyond  its  means  and  borrowing  too  much 
money. 

A  balanced  budget  Is  clearly  needed,  but 
an  antl-lnflatlon  program  doesn't  end  there. 
Moreover,  as  Brookings  economist  Bary  P. 
Boswortb  points  out,  a  balanced  budget  will 
serve  a  real  purpose  only  If  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  easier  money  policy  that  will  en- 
coursge  the  climate  for  business  investment. 
and  thus  give  a  much-needed  boost  to  indus- 
trial productivity. 

The  policy  dilemma,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
Fed  and  the  White  House  have  pushed  up 
Interest  rates  largely  to  prop  up  the  Interna- 
tional value  of  the  dollar.  But.  as  Bosworth 
observes  oorrectly.  the  blgh-interest-rate 
policy  In  the  United  States  has  touched  off 
an  international  interest-rate  war.  mlnimix- 
tnt  the  benefit  of  a  tough  monetary  policy 
for  the  dollar. 
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He  argues  that  instead  of  escalating  inter- 
est rates,  a  more  direct  attack  on  the  funda- 
mental sources  of  weakness  in  the  U.S. 
dollar— among  them  the  rise  in  the  underly- 
ing rate  of  inflation  toward  double  digits, 
low  productivity  and  a  rising  oil  import 
bill— could  be  more  effective. 

Bosworth's  comprehensive  anti-inflation 
program,  includliig  limits  on  .the  whole 
panoply  of  govenunent  actions  that  push 
prices  higher,  is  the  most  comprehensive  to 
come  along.  All  of  the  details  are  in  the  new 
Brookings  book. 

But  a  critical  element  in  the  Bosworth  apr 
proach  is  the  "scaffolding"  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

The  basic  argument  for  wage-price  con- 
trols, it  seems  to  me,  is  unassailable.  There 
are  only  two  ways  to  break  the  momentum 
of  Inflation.  One  is  wage  and  price  controls. 
The  other  is  a  severe  recession,  almost  a  de- 
pression. 

If  the  next  president  buys  the  Bosworth 
program  as  a  guide,  the  "scaffolding"  could 
be  stripped  away  within  a  reasonable  time. 
It  won't  be  easy.  But  the  other  alternative  is 
totally  unacceptable.* 


NARD  CHOOSES  BILL  HILL  OP 
EASTON.  MD. 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

or  MARVXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
has  recently  embarked  upon  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  the  awareness  of  the 
Amerlc&n  public  to  the  contributions 
of  family  pharmacists  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  pleased  that  NARD  has 
selected  for  their  nationwide  poster 
campaign,  Mr.  William  Hill,  a  pharma- 
cist from  my  hometown  of  Easton,  Md. 
I  have  known  Bill  Hill  for  many  years 
and  I  do  not  believe  NARD  could 
have  possibly  chosen  a  more  conscien- 
tious or  valuable  member  of  any  com- 
munity. 

But  beside  my  understandable  pride 
In  representing  such  people  as  Bill 
Hill.  I  believe  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  independent 
retail  pharmacists  find  it  necessary  to 
educate  the  public  to  their  needs. 
Across  this  country,  the  number  of  in- 
dependent pharmacies  has  been  de- 
clining in  recent  years  and  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  largely 
to  blame. 

Retail  pharmacists  are  the  only 
members  of  the  health  care  Industry 
who  are  not  allowed  to  charge  their 
usual  and  customary  charges  for  the 
services  they  perform  imder  medicare 
and  medicaid.  They  are  allowed  only  a 
fixed  fee  for  dispensing  prescriptions 
and  these  fees  simply  do  not  keep  pace 
with  Inflation.  These  fee  levels  are 
usually  set  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
economical  operation.  Invariably  the 
large  retail  drug  chalnstore  that  does 
a  volume  business  on  a  far  thinner 
profit  margin  per  prescription  than 
the  smaller  independent  pharmacist 
can.  Ironically,  it  is  in  the  poorer  com- 
munities, where  a  larger  percentage  of 
people  have  prescriptions  subsidized 
by  medicare  or  medicaid,  where  the 
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small  Independents  are  having  the 
toughest  time  surviving.  When  they  go 
out  of  business,,  as  they  have  been 
doing  In  recent  years,  they  are  not  re- 
placed within  the  conununlty.  That 
leaves  indigent  patients  to  travel  out- 
side of  their  communities.  Increasing 
their  expense  and  their  inconvenience. 

This  is  not  the  only  Federal  policy 
that  has  caused  pharm{u;ists  trouble. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  proposed  regulations  that  would 
require  the  insertion  of  a  patient  pack- 
age insert  (or  PPI)  into  each  prescrip- 
tion. These  inserts  are  supposed  to 
inform  the  user  of  any  potential  side 
effects  and  risk  in  using  that  drug. 
This  sounds  fine  but  this  proposal  will 
do  little  to  help  the  consumers'  under- 
standing and  much  to  cause  problems 
for  pharmacists. 

If  the  PPI's  are  to  be  effective,  they 
must  be  understandable.  However,  if 
they  are  to  be  complete  In  describing 
the  risks  and  to  clear  the  manufactur- 
ers of  liability  for  possible  misuses, 
they  must  be  very  technical.  So  far, 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened  and 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  they 
might  as  well  be  written  in  Chinese. 

The  cost  of  these  PPI's  however 
range  in  the  area  of  $8,000  per  store  as 
a  startup  cost,  which  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  hiring  a  clerk  to  sort  and 
manage  50,000  separate  pieces  of 
paper.  Remember  that  these  are  poli- 
cies imposed  upon  pharmacists  who 
are  already  having  problems  in  busi- 
ness. These  are  not  big  businessmen 
but  small  business  people  who  provide 
Jobs  and  they  deserve  lietter  treat- 
ment. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
alert  to  the  campaign  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  I  can 
speak  for  Bill  Hill  in  telling  you  that 
they  need  our  attention  and  concern.^ 


SECRET  MOUNTAIN-RED 
CANYON  AREA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPAKIZORA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago,  the  Congress  agreed  with  me  that 
the  Secret  Moimtaln-Red  Canyon  area 
of  Sedona.  Ariz.,  ought  to  at  least  be 
studied  as  a  potential  national  monu- 
ment because  It  is  a  scenic  wonder 
that  may  eventually  be  threatened  or 
destroyed  by  development. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  con- 
ducted that  study  and  soon  will  recom- 
mend to  Congress  what  it  thinks 
should  be  the  future  of  the  area. 

As  we  all  know,  this  study  has 
sparked  unusual  and  imusually  vehe- 
ment controversy  in  and  around  the 
Sedona  community.  Many  citizens 
fear,  understandably,  that  if  the  Park 
Service  is  called  upon  to  manage  a 
monument  in  Sedona  it  will  immedi- 
ately begin  to  condemn  about  1,000 
acres  of  private  land  within  the  study 
boundary.  Others  fear  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Park  Service  would  add  to 
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the  already  Intense  growth  pressures 
in  the  community.  Existing  pressures 
have  pushed  Sedona  to  the  brink  of  its 
capacity  to  provide  necessary  services 
for  its  residents  and  are  seriously  erod- 
ing the  character  and  scenery  that 
make  Sedona  so  speclaL 

And  if  the  volume  of  my  mall  is  any 
indication,  an  eqiially  large  number  of 
Sedona  residents  believe  that  a  monu- 
ment is  the  only  device  that  could  reli- 
ably prevent  the  ruination  of  this  ex- 
traordinary treasure  by  those— per- 
haps those  in  the  distant  future— 
whose  private  gain  may  be  in  conflict 
with  the  public's  Interest  in  the  public 
lands. 

Sedona  has  been  increasingly  polar- 
ized by  this  issue.  This  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, even  wrong,  because  no  group 
has  a  comer  on  truth  or  falsehood.  I 
have  tried  to  stay  out  of  this  debate 
while  the  Park  Service  went  about  its 
Job  and  the  people  of  Sedona  debated 
the  Issues.  But  I  have  kept  close  tabs 
on  events  and  comment,  and  my  staff 
has  studied  the  Issues  closely  both  in 
Washington  and  in  Sedona  Itself. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  most  people 
In  the  commimlty,  whether  they  are 
for  or  against  the  monimient.  want  to 
see  Sedona  maintained  the  way  it  is.  I 
agree  with  that  proposition.  Unfortu- 
nately, if  experience  has  shown  us 
anything  at  all.  It  has  shown  us  that 
reality  does  not  stay  the  way  It  is  If  we 
do  nothing  at  all.  Years  from  now— 5, 
10,  30,  or  more— someone  will  want  to 
develop  the  private  lands  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs.  One  development  for  the 
most  critical  canyon  In  the  area  al- 
ready is  moving  along.  I  do  not  know  If 
the  people  of  Sedona  consider  the 
kind  of  high-density  development  that 
is  currently  permissible  keeping  the 
land  we  all  cherish  the  way  it  Is.  I  do 
not. 

So  the  question  is  what  are  we  going 
to  do  to  keep  Sedona  the  way  it  Is 
while  protecting  the  rights  and  way  of 
life  of  private  citizens.  Contrary  to 
What  many  think.  I  have  never  had  a 
definitive  position  on  exactly  how  I 
think  this  Issue  should  be  resolved.  I 
have  always  believed— as  I  believe 
today— that  we  can  and  must  find  a 
formula  that  achieves  the  maximum 
level  of  protection  with  a  minimum  of 
new  governmental  Intrusion  Into  peo- 
ple's life. 

That  formula  may  not  be  any  of  the 
three  directions  outlined  in  the  Park 
Service  study.  So  I  have  been  explor- 
ing possible  alternative  avenues  with 
key  figures  In  the  Arizona  congression- 
al delegation.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  unite  on  a  compromise  approach 
that  could  be  enacted  in  the  few  re- 
maining legislative  days  of  1980. 

Unfortunately.  I  must  report  to  date 
there  seems  to  be  insufficient  interest 
or  support  within  the  delegation  to  get 
such  a  bill  through  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. Despite  my  efforts.  It  appears 
that  the  resolution  that  Is  of  so  much 
Interest  to  all  In  the  Sedona  area  will 
not  be  forthcoming  this  year.  And 
that.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  is  the  way  it  is. 
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To  the  scores  of  citizens  who  hav* 
written  me  urging  opposition  to  the 
monument,  I  agree  with  you  that  ade- 
quate protection  of  this  area  does  not 
have  to  Involve  the  condemnation  of 
private  land  or  Disneyland-like  oper- 
ations of  the  Park  Service.  I  find  no 
current  uses  of  private  lands  within 
the  study  area  to  be  In  any  way  incom- 
patible with  the  public  Interest.  Scar- 
ing or  bullying  people  off  their  land  is 
an  unacceptable  method  to  insure  that 
the  use  of  this  land  remains  compati- 
ble. 

To  the  equal  number  of  citizens  who 
have  written  me  urging  support  for 
the  monument,  I  agree  with  you  that 
Secret  Mountain-Red  Canyon  is  a 
priceless  treasure  that  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  shortsightedness  and 
fear.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  l>e 
responsible  stewards  of  the  land  and 
mlndfiU  parents  of  our  children  so 
that  we  can  pass  on  to  them  the  natu- 
ral heritage  that  we  as  Americans 
have  been  so  tmlquely  privileged  to 
enjoy. 

Two  generations  ago,  Camelback 
Motmtain— the  trademaiic  of  Phoe- 
nix— was  sold  off  for  Just  a  couple  of 
dollars  an  acre.  In  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  with  the  boom  on  In  Phoenix,  a 
great  game  became  "Bling  of  the 
Mountain"  in  which  wealthy  people 
tried  to  build  a  house  higher  than  the 
last  one  that  was  constructed.  Senator 
GoLDWATKR  and  Phoenix  leader^ 
Joined  in  raising  more  than  $1  million 
to  purchase  the  remaining  slopes  on 
Camelback  Mountain  and  to  preserve 
them  for  all  time.  Our  generation  is 
going  to  be  Judged  on  its  vision  and 
foresight,  and  I  think  we  will  get  bad 
marks  from  our  grandchildren  If  we  do 
not  move  now  to  guarantee  that  what 
surely  must  be  one  of  the  moot  inspir- 
ing vistas  in  all  of  the  United  States— 
the  Sedona  Cliffs  at  sunrise  or 
sunset— is  not  lost. 

Doing  nothing  is  not  an  alternative. 
I  hope  that  with  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  next  year  we  will  be  able  to 
do  what  is  right.* 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION— THE  NEW 
"IRISH  NEED  NOT  APPLY"  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITBS 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
everybody  else  around  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  re- 
flecting lately  about  the  Irish.  Being 
an  American.  I  have  thought  almost 
entirely  about  the  Americans  whose 
forebears  came  from  Ireland.  Througli 
all  the  bumps  and  scrapes,  this  has 
been  a  good  relationship. 

The  Irish  who  came  to  our  shores 
over  the  last  two  centuries  had  been 
oppressed  to  an  extent  flo  enormous  it 
Is  hard  to  conceive.  In  Ireland,  they 
had  no  freedom  and  no  opportunity. 
In  this  country,  they  were  provided 
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welfare  that  they  were  discouraged 
from  working,  so  they  developed  a 
work  ethic  often  superior  to  the  fabled 
Protestant  one. 

Many  19th  century  immigrants 
would  have  made  it  even  if  there  had 
been  a  liberal  establishment  in  their 
way.  But,  being  human  beings,  many 
of  them  would  have  foimd  the  easy 
way  out  very  tempting.  Irish-Ameri- 
cans were  free,  for  at  least  a  century 
of  their  long  history,  of  people  who 
were  trying  to  do  something  to  them 
on  the  excuse  of  doing  things  for 
them,  and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
For  that,  they  are  grateful  to  America, 
and  America  is  grateful  to  them.* 
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INFCE  I 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
nf  THE  HOUSK  or  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  February  20 
my  observations  about  the  activities 
currently  being  conducted  in  Europe 
relative  to  that  area's  approach  to  ura- 
nium resource  conservation,  as  well  as 
nuclear  waste  management.  A  few 
days  later,  the  International  Fuel 
Cycle  Evaluation  (INFCE)  concluded 
its  work  and  presented  its  report  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  This  66-nation  inter- 
national effort  was  convened  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  I»resldent  Carter's  actions 
pursuant  to  his  April  1977  nuclear 
policy  statement.  In  the  midst  of  other 
urgent  international  developments, 
the  importance  of  this  meeting  and 
the  conclusions  of  its  participants 
have  been  blurred.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  caption  for  the  article  de- 
scribing the  outcome  "66-Nation 
Group  Rebuffs  Carter,  Backs  Breeder 
Reactors"  might  have  been  front  page 
material  in  the  Washington  Post.  Un- 
fortimately,  this  article  was  buried 
back  on  page  A  12  and  received  rela- 
tively little  attention.  I  am  inserting 
this  article  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
statement  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  Issues 
raised  by  INFCE  which  I  feel  are  im- 
portant to  decisions  soon  to  be  before 
Congress  about  the  reorientation  of 
our  domestic  nuclear  policy.  Addition- 
ally, I  am  inserting  a  February  29  arti- 
cle from  the  International  Herald  Tri- 
bune. 

The  unfortxmate  situation,  in  which 
we  find  the  United  States  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  2Vt  year  effort  is  that 
we  see  yet  another  aspect  of  our  failed 
foreign  policy  drifting  without  any 
true  focus  on  productive  conclusions. 
U.S.  nuclear  policy  Is  unquestionably 
driving  our  European  allies  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  enriched  uranium. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  United  States  is 
iiKTeasingly  in  a  position  of  standing 
alone  in  terms  of  nuclear  energy 
policy. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  important  deci- 
sions .  Congress  has  faced  since  the 


Carter  administration  assmned  office, 
we  can  find  that  the  conclusions  of 
INFCE,  which  was  convened  under 
pressure  from  the  President,  have 
indeed  vindicated  the  Congress.  We  in 
the  Congress  have  been  called  upon 
several  times  to  confront  the  Carter 
position  on  the  deferral  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  reprocessing  and  breeder  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  This  body 
has  continuously  rejected  the  notion 
that  vital  elements  in  our  domestic 
energy  policy  should  be  scuttled  be- 
cause of  the  mind-set  developed  early 
in  this  administration.  We  have  reject- 
ed these  proposals  to  eliminate  the 
United  States  as  a  participant  in  the 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology. At  issue  for  us  now  is  whether 
or  not  the  administration  has  the 
courage  to  respond  to  its  proper  com- 
mitment—to accept  the  basic  conclu- 
sions of  this  international  study,  in 
which  the  United  States  was  a  full 
participant,  and  proceed  to  restructure 
the  domestic  nuclear  fuel  cycle  pro- 
gram that  has  been  devastated  by  var- 
ious initiatives  undertaken  by  the  ad- 
ministration since  1977. 

I  submit  that  the  financial  costs 
alone  to  the  American  people  for  this 
experiment  In  foreign  policy  by  the 
Carter  administration  have  been  very 
high.  These  costs  can  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  cancellation  of  nine  en- 
richment contracts  which  would  have 
provided  important  trade  revenue 
benefits  of  up  to  $1  billion.  These 
costs  can  also  be  measured  in  our  in- 
ability to  participate  as  a  supplier  of 
eqidpment  for  the  legitimate  energy 
programs  of  other  nations.  These  costs 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
delays  in  the  completion  of  Important 
steps  in  our  breeder  demonstration 
program  which  has  added  at  least  3 
years  to  the  availability  of  the  first 
operational  information  from  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  demon- 
stration project  adding  at  least  $500 
million  to  the  cost  of  the  project  as  a 
result  of  inflation.  These  costs  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  serious  erosion 
of  the  private  sector  to  begin  reproc- 
essing fuel  by  no  later  than  this  year 
amounting  to  perhaps  a  penalty  of 
$250  million  in  the  costs  of  each  such 
facility.  These  costs  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  numerous  studies  per- 
formed in  connection  with  this  Inter- 
national program,  $24  million  of  which 
has  been  poured  Into  a  nine-volume 
Department  of  Energy  report  called 
the  nonprollferation  alternatives  sys- 
tems assessment  program.  Finally,  38 
percent  of  the  direct  costs  of  INFCE 
were  borne  by  the  United  States. 
Ihese  direct  costs  represent  direct  as- 
sessments to  administratively  support 
INFCE  and  do  not  include  the  addi- 
tional costs  borne  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
which  attended  various  INFCE  meet- 
ings. aU  but  one  of  which  were  in 
Vienna.  By  this  crude  accounting,  this 
experiment  by  President  Carter  has 
cost  U.S.  citizens  at  least  $2  billion  and 
some  3  to  5  years  in  implementation  of 
important  programs— to  say  nothing 
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of  a  most  severe  erosion  of  U.S.  pres- 
tige abroad. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  72- 
page  INFCE  summary  volume.  I  have 
also  met  In  my  office  with  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  INFCE,  Gerald  Smith. 
I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  quote 
from  the  INFCE  smnmary  volume. 

Reprocessing  in  itself  Is  Important  be- 
cause it  Is  an  essential  preliminary  to  many 
of  tlie  possible  fuel  cycles  ...  If  the  breeder 
developing  nations  (wlio  are  also  currently 
large  users  of  uranium)  install  breeders  on  a 
sufficient  scale,  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
uranium  price  could  slow  down  as  these  na- 
tions reduce  pressures  on  the  uranium 
market.  If  such  a  large-scale  deployment 
can  take  place,  it  is  likely  not  only  that  a 
light-water  reactor  and  other  thermal  reac- 
tors will  continue  to  be  an  economically 
viable  option,  but  that  uranium  supplies 
would  be  redistributed  to  the  benefit  of 
countries  with  developing  nuclear  programs. 
Similar  considerations  would  apply  for 
other  advanced  reactor  systems  and  fuel 
cycles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  obligation  is  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  resume  its  technology 
leadership  role.  The  worldwide  appli- 
cation of  both  reprocessing  and  breed- 
er technology  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  U.S.  input  on  matters  of 
public  health,  safety,  and  safeguards. 
Anything  less  would  be  Irresponsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  a  February  26 
Washington  Post  article  by  MUton  R. 
Benjamin  and  a  February  29  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune  article  by  Don 
Cook: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28, 19801 

A  66-Natioh  Group  Rebupps  Carter,  Backs 

Brixder  Rkactors 

(By  Milton  R.  Benjamin) 

Vienna,  February  25.— A  66-nation  nucle- 
air  conference  today  rebuffed  President  Car- 
ter's appeal  to  curb  international  use  of 
fast-breeder  nuclear  reactors.  The  confer- 
ence instead  adopted  a  technical  report 
strongly  supporting  rapid  development  of 
breeder  technology. 

The  report  adopted  today  would  appear  to 
vindicate  foreign  countries  that  have  forged 
ahead  with  breeder  programs.  With  several 
Republican  presidential  candidates  cleariy 
on  record  as  favoring  development  of  an 
American  breeder,  the  new  report  could 
make  the  advanced  reactor  an  election-year 
issue. 

The  study,  carried  out  as  part  of  the  In- 
ternational Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation, 
which  opened  its  final  session  here  today 
concludes  that  fast-breeder  reactors  would 
release  less  radioactivity  into  the  air  than 
existing  atomic  plants  and  would  also 
expose  the  operators  of  nuclear  power 
plants  to  smaller  radiation  doses. 

The  report  cited  a  number  of  other  eco- 
logical and  environmental  advantages  for 
fast-breeder  reactors  as  well.  In  the  climate 
of  concern  over  nuclear  safety  that  has  ex- 
isted since  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident.  It 
seems  likely  to  reopen  the  debate  over  the 
fast-breeder  reactor  program  in  the  United 
States. 

President  Carter.  In  organizing  the  Inter- 
national body's  study  in  1977,  sought  to  kill 
construction  of  a  U.S.  demonstration  fast- 
breeder  reactor  at  Clinch  River.  Tenn.,  and 
tried  to  persuade  other  countries  to  slow  up 
their  breeder  programs  as  well. 
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The  president  argued  against  the  spread 
of  fast-breeders— so  called  because  they 
breed  more  plutonlum  fuel  than  they  use- 
out  of  concern  that  a  sharp  increase  In  the 
worldwide  availability  of  plutonlum,  which 
can  be  used  to  fabricate  atomic  bombs, 
would  add  to  the  problem  of  curbing  nucle- 
ar proliferation. 

But  France.  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan  and  other  countries  have  pressed  on 
with  their  fast-breeder  programs,  and 
Carter  has  been  unable  to  kill  the  Clinch 
River  project.  Backers  of  the  breeder  have 
each  year  pushed  funding  to  keep  Clinch 
River  alive  through  Congress,  voting  an  ad- 
ditional $172  million  for  the  project  in  Sep- 
tember by  tacking  a  rider  on  a  federal  pay- 
roUbllL 

Among  the  advantages  cited  for  the  fast 
breeder  in  the  report: 

Radioactive  releases.— "During  the  normal 
operation  of  a  power  reactor,  there  are 
minor  releases  of  radioactivity  into  the  envi- 
ronment In  the  form  of  both  gaseous  and 
liquid  effluents,  there  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  there  may  be  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  with  the  fast  reactor 
appearing  to  demonstrate  a  clear  advan- 
tage." 

Radiation  exposure.— "Occupational  expo- 
sure should  be  lower  for  fast-breeder  reac- 
tors than  for  [existing]  reactors.  Some  Eu- 
ropean utilities  are  rels^lng  on  the  future 
fast  breeder  to  decrease  the  annual  dose  per 
operator  to  well  below  the  figure  for  the 
[existing]  stations." 

Thermal  pollution.— "The  thermal  effi- 
ciency of  the  fast-breeder  reactor  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  [existing]  reactor  because 
the  fast  breeder  operates  at  higher  tempera- 
tures; the  problems  of  thermal  pollution  are 
therefore  reduced." 

Nuclear  waste  disposal.— "More  waste 
would  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  [exist- 
ing] power  cycle  than  from  the  fast-breeder 
cycle  .  .  .  This  decrease  would  require  fewer 
waste  handling  requirements  and,  conse- 
quently, less  permanent  storage  capacity." 

Even  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
taking  part  in  the  fuel  cycle  talks  here  con- 
cede that  the  breeder  reactor  probably 
would  reduce  the  number  of  occupational 
deaths  associated  with  the  nuclear  industry, 
since  It  largely  operates  on  plutonlum  and 
thus  would  reduce  the  need  for  the  uranium 
that  fuels  existing  atomic  power  plants. 

A  U.S.  official  said  uranium  mining  is  the 
primary  cause  of  fatalities  in  the  nuclear 
energy  Industry. 

U.S.  officials  decided  not  to  dissent  for- 
mally from  the  study's  general  endorsement 
of  breeders  for  countries  with  large  electric- 
ity requirements.  They  made  It  clear,  how- 
ever, that  they  feel  the  report  is  too  one- 
sided. 

"The  need  and  prospects  for  breeders  un- 
derstandably are  given  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  light  of  their  promise  and  the  in- 
terest that  some  nations  have  In  this  tech- 
nology." UJ3.  Ambassador-at-Large  Gerard 
Smith  said  in  addressing  the  session  today. 
"But  the  breeder  is  not  without  its  costs, 
risks,  and  uncertainties."  Smith  added. 
"That  report  focuses  much  more  on  the 
positive  features  of  the  technology." 

The  United  States  did  express  satisfac- 
tion—from a  nonprollferation  viewpoint— 
that  the  report  states  that  "breeder  devel- 
opment and  deployment  is  not  likely  to  be 
economically  attractive  to  countries  with  a 
small  number  of  nuclear  power  plants,  or 
Just  embarking  on  such  a  program." 

In  an  earlier  development,  the  conference 
delegates,  in  a  last-minute  compromise, 
elected  Y.  Yatabe.  Japan's  chief  delegate  to 
the  talks,  to  be  president  of  the  group's 
final  session. 

Sir  Hermann  Bondi  of  Britain  had  been 
tapped  informally  to  be  president,  but  the 
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group  of  77— representinc  117  Third  World 
nations— over  the  weekend  objected  to  aeleo- 
tlon  of  a  delegate  from  a  nuclear  weapons 
country  to  chair  the  gathering. 

[From  the  International  Herald  Tribune. 
Feb.  29.  1980] 

World  Body  Emdoksb  Nuclbas  Fowia 

DESPrrs  Wkapors  PaoLipnuTioa  Risk 

(By  Don  Cook) 

Vienna,  February  28.— An  lnt«nuaional 
technical  conference  concluded  yesterday 
that  world  nuclear  energy  development 
must  be  continued  despite  the  danger  of  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  set  forth  this  priority  in  a  communique 
ending  a  two-year  evaluation  of  nuclear  fuel 
problems  that  resulted  In  an  exhaustive 
series  of  technical  studies. 

The  66  countries  involved  in  the  Interna- 
tional Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  agreed 
that  effective  measures  can  and  should  be 
taken  to  mfnimiTg  the  danger  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons.  But  they  also 
agreed  that  such  measures  had  to  be  ap- 
plied without  jeopardizing  energy  supplies 
or  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  for 
I>eacef  ul  purposes. 

The  technical  studies  themselves  endorsed 
both  the  development  of  fast-breeder  nucle- 
ar reactors,  which  run  on  plutonlum.  and 
the  reprocessing  of  used  nuclear-fuel  rods. 
Both  moves  will  Increase  the  amount  of 
weapons-grade  plutonlum  in  the  world.  But 
the  studies  found  the  steps  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  world's  energy  supply. 

PRANCS  PAH  AHEAD 

As  the  meeting  ended,  the  nationalized 
electricity  authority  of  Prance  announced  in 
Paris  that  it  would  place  orders  for  two 
large  fast-breeder  reactors,  each  capable  of 
producing  power  in  the  l,SOO-megawatt 
range.  France  is  already  far  ahead  in  fast- 
breeder  development,  with  completion  of  a 
1.300-megawatt  plant  due  to  begin  operation 
in  1983. 

The  conclusions  of  the  INFCE  study  ikmc 
some  policy  questions  for  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, which,  in  1977.  began  an  effort  to 
alert  the  world  to  the  dangers  of  weapons 
proliferation  Inherent  in  the  growth  of  nu- 
clear power. 

When  President  Carter  took  office,  he 
stopped  work  on  construction  of  a  big  U.S. 
reprocessing  center  and  tried  to  halt  fast- 
bieeder  development  He  also  drastically 
tightened  licensing  procedures  and  controls 
over  exports  of  enriched  uranium. 

The  hope  of  the  administration  apparent- 
ly was  to  gain  consensus  on  the  limitati<Ki  of 
nuclear  power  development. 

But  as  the  eight  volumes  of  technical 
studies  and  the  final  communique  of  this 
conference  conclude,  world  consensus  is 
that  nuclear  power  development  must  go 
forward  without  being  drcumscrtbed  or  im- 
peded. Tliis  position  was  reached  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  foolproof  way  of 
having  nuclear  power  without  the  danger  of 
a  weapons  spinoff. 

The  study.  In  which  more  than  500  nucle- 
ar experts  from  46  countries  and  B  interna- 
tional agencies  participated,  thus  is  more  of 
an  endorsement  of  European  attitudes 
toward  nuclear  power  than  of  the  VS.  ap- 
DroAcha 

The  UJ3.  nuclear  industry  is  In  the  dol- 
drums as  a  result  of  the  Carter  policies,  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident,  anti-nudear  lob- 
bies and  regulatory  red  tape.  whOe  in 
Europe  nuclear  power  is  still  generally 
pushing  ahead. 

Europe  now  derives  nearly  50  percent  of 
its  supply  of  enriched  uranium  for  its  power 
stations  from  the  Soviet  Union,  whereas, 
only  10  years  ago,  the  United  SUtes  was  the 
monopoly  supplier.  The  constant  change  of 
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Tuesdi  ly.  March  18,  1980 

•  Mr.  REUS  S.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizen 
participation  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. In  ths  country,  our  entire 
system  is  prei  licated  on  the  belief  that 
should  have  a  voice  in 
of  his  or  her  Govern- 
ment. One  clear  and  consistent  voice 
was  stilled  tt  rough  senseless  violence 
last  week,  ard  America  is  immeasur- 
ably poorer  f(  r  its  silence. 

Our  former  colleague,  AUard  Lowen- 
steln,  was  th<  embodiment  of  the  citi- 
zen-activist. >s  a  participant  in  every 
major  debate  in  tliis  coimtry  over  the 
past  20  years,  Al  was  the  consumate 
public  man.  1  hrough  his  example  and 
personal  efforts,  he  helped  to  bring 
other  voices  into  American  political 
debate,  particularly  those  of  groups 
which  formerly  were  overlooked.  AI 
helped  to  convince  minorities,  the 
poor,  and  young  people  that  they 
could  make  a  lif ference— and  they  did. 

With  enthu  iiasm,  wit,  and  unselfish 
dedication,  .U  Lowenstein  helped 
change  the  ourse  of  American  poli- 
tics, because  1  le  cared  enough  to  speak 
out  and  to  wc  rk  for  what  he  believed. 
We  shall  miss  him  in  ways  that  we 
cannot  now  ki  iow.« 
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million  people  are  engaged  in  direct 
selling  and  at  least  2  million  are  active 
in  the  business  at  any  one  time. 
Eighty  percent  of  direct  salespersons 
are  women,  and  more  often  than  not 
the  woman  is  a  mother  who  already 
has  significant  family  responsibilities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  direct  selling 
industry  appeals  to  minorities,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  elderly:  In  any 
one  year.  600,000  direct  salespersons 
are  minorities:  200,000  are  over  65;  and 
400,000  have  disabilities. 

These  people  are  not  wealthy:  The 
overwhelming  majority,  89  percent, 
work  part  time,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
work  less  than  10  hours  per  week.  The 
median  earnings  of  direct  salespersons 
in  1975  were  $27  per  week  and,  in  that 
year,  one-half  of  direct  salespeople 
earned  less  than  $675  annually  in 
gross  inccHne  from  direct  selling.  In 
1976,  median  total  income  of  direct 
sellers  was  $13,840  and  27  percent  of 
direct  salespeople  had  a  family  income 
of  less  than  $10,000. 

Despite  these  statistics,  however, 
and  the  long  tradition  of  common  law, 
the  IRS  has  continued  to  insist  that 
direct  sellers  be  treated  as  employees 
and  not  independent  contractors.  As 
the  Direct  Selling  Association  has  tes- 
tified to  Congress,  these  challenges  by 
the  IRS  can  Jeopardize  the  financial 
well-being  of  a  direct-selling  company, 
which  raises  potential  dangers  for  the 
thousands  of  direct  sellers  involved. 

Fortunately,  the  IRS  has  lost  these 
challenges  in  the  courts  and  Congress 
has  been  given  the  opporttmity  to  con- 
sider legislative  initiatives  that  would 
protect  the  independent  contractor 
status  of  direct  sellers. 

I  support  these  efforts.  In  my  esti- 
mation, the  contributions  made  by 
direct  sellers  and  their  imique  status 
in  our  economy  demand  that  they  con- 
tinue to  be  treated  as  independent 
contractors.  I  intend  to  continue  my 
efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  working  to  see 
that  these  millions  of  Jobs  are  not  fur- 
ther Jeopardized  by  shortsighted 
policy  changes  promulgated  by  the 
IRS.« 
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WASHINGTON  GOES  ON  HIRINO 
BINGE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVSS 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
little  wonder  the  American  people  are 
not  overly  optimistic  about  the  admin- 
istration's latest  alleged  inflation 
fighting  program.  In  the  March  24 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
there  is  an  article  "Washington  Goes 
on  Hiring  Binge"  which  points  out  the 
flimflam  pulled  on  the  American 
people  prior  to  the  program's  an- 
nouncement. 

The  article  notes  that  the  President 
gave  the  Government  agencies,  by  ex- 


ample, fair  warning  that  hiring  freezes 
were  coming.  Many  literally  worked 
night  and  day  to  load  up  with  people. 
Even  the  White  House,  which  should 
have  set  a  good  example,  added  70,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  News  article.  This 
makes  Mr.  Carter's  pledge  to  lop  off 
20.000  Federal  Jobs  ring  pretty  hollow. 

Such  actions  undermine  public  belief 
in  the  administration's  sincerity  of 
purpose.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article.  It  will  help  explain  lack  of 
public  enthusiasm  over  the  fourth 
Carter  anti-inflation  program. 

Text  of  the  article  Is  sis  follows: 
WASHnfGTOif  Goes  on  a  Hiring  Bingi 

President  Carter's  new  concern  over  gov- 
ernment spending  had  a  bacltlash  effect  in 
mid-March:  A  fresh  wave  of  hirlngs  in  the 
federal  bureaucracy. 

For  weelu  before  Carter  announced  a 
March  14  partial  freeze  on  federal  hiring, 
wary  officials  suspected  that  such  an  anti- 
Inflation  measure  was  in  the  worlcs.  As  a 
result,  they  beat  the  President's  announce- 
ment with  a  vigorous  hiring  rush  aimed  at 
filling  every  available  opening. 

A  personnel  manager  in  one  department 
who  found  nearly  half  the  positions  in  a  25- 
person  unit  vacant  directed  his  employes  to 
work  nights  and  weeliends  to  fill  the  Jobs. 

To  find  applicants,  some  agencies  raided 
others.  "It's  a  vicious  circle,"  said  one  Labor 
Department  official.  "We  steal  from  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  E>epart- 
ment,  and  they  steal  from  Commerce." 

A  shortage  of  Washington-area  residents 
interested  in  thousands  of  clerical  jobs  on 
the  low  end  of  the  salary  scale  prompted 
some  agencies  to  send  recruiters  out  of 
town.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
loolied  in  Baltimore.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  recruited  in  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Even  the  source  of  job-freeze  fears— the 
White  House— got  into  the  act.  To  augment 
a  staff  of  351  regular  employes.  Carter's 
aides  tapped  the  departments  for  70  tempo- 
rary worlcers. 

Bureaucrats  defended  their  actions  by 
claiming  that  the  jobs  were  vital  to  their 
agencies  and  needed  filling.  Said  one  per- 
sonnel official  on  the  eve  of  Carter's  an- 
nouncement: "I'm  busting  my  tail  to  fill 
jobs.  Anyone  who  doesn't  do  the  same  is 
dumb." 

There  was  no  lack  of  openings.  Nearly 
50.000  federal  jobs  change  hands  in  a  typi- 
cal month.  The  vacancy  rate  jumped  even 
higher  when  a  generous  March  1  retire- 
ment-benefit increase  prompted  thousands 
of  workers  to  quit  earlier  than  they  had 
planned.* 


WINSTON  AND  EKDROTHY  KO  ARE 
COMMENDED  FOR  GRAND 
OPENING  OP  MONTEREY  PARK 
MALL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  DANIELSON 

OP  CAUPORNM 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday.  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  March  29.  1980.  the  grand 
opening  of  Monterey  Park  Mall  will 
take  place  in  Monterey  Park.  Cidif..  a 
city  In  my  30th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  proud  and  privileged  to 
represent. 

On  that  occasion,  our  attention  for 
the  successful  completion  of  this  ambi- 
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tlous  project  will  deservedly  be  fo- 
ctised  on  two  extremely  talented.  ener> 
getic,  and  visionary  entrepreneurs  who 
are  not  only  my  Monterey  Park  neigh- 
bors but  my  good  friends  as  well,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Winston  Ko. 

As  owners  and  developers  of  Monte- 
rey Park  Mall.  Winston  and  Dorothy 
Ko  are  the  dynunlc  husband-and-wlfe 
team  of  the  Kowin  Development  Corp. 
and  the  other  Kowin  companies  in- 
volved with  design,  construction,  fi- 
nance, sales,  leasing,  and  management 
of  property.  They  are  the  first  devel- 
opers of  Chinese  ancestry  to  win  com- 
munity recognition  and  commenda- 
tions from  the  city  of  Monterey  Park. 
And  recently,  with  public-spirited  gen- 
erosity, they  kindly  donated  one  of 
the  buildings  at  the  new  mall  for  use 
as  an  emergency  Federal  disaster  aid 
office  to  assist  residents  with  property 
damage  from  the  recent  heavy  rain- 
falls and  mudslides. 

Mohterey  Park  Mall,  located  at  400 
South  Atlantic  Boulevard,  is  an  all- 
purpose  center  for  shopping,  dining, 
entertainment,  and  banking,  which 
will  provide  over  300  new  employment 
opportunities,  while  its  substantial 
property  tax  base  and  sales  tax  rev- 
enues stimulate  the  economy.  The 
mall  encompasses  an  area  of  over 
300,000  square  feet,  with  parking 
spaces  for  over  400  vehicles. 

Prominent  among  the  many  experi- 
enced business  tenants  at  the  mall  is 
the  Edwards  Theaters  chain  which  Is 
already  operating  a  triplex  movie  the- 
ater, the  only  theater  In  the  western 
San  Gabriel  Valley  showing  first-run 
movies. 

Planned  in  cooperation  with  the 
City  of  Monterey  Park  Redevelopment 
Agency,  the  Monterey  Park  Mall  is  a 
successful  redevelopment  project 
which  has  been  brought  to  fruition 
without  government  subsidies  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  and  my 
colleagues  Join  me  In  congratulating 
Winston  and  Dorothy  Ko  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  grand  opening  of  Monterey 
Park  Mall,  and  to  wish  them  every 
good  fortime  and  success  In  all  of  their 
future  endeavors.* 


TRmXTTE  TO  TOM  STEED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
or  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  after  32 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  his 
country,  Tom  Stkcd  has  announced  his 
retirement  from  the  Congress.  I  am 
honored  to  have  served  with  Tom  for 
12  of  those  years  and  I  wish  him  a 
well-deserved  and  long  retirement. 

Tom's  contribution  to  this  House 
goes  far  beyond  his  dedicated  service 
to  his  constituents  in  Oklahoma  or  his 
untiring  and  admirable  performance 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government.  Tom  Is  more  than  merely 
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a  respected  colleague— he  is  a  personal 
friend  to  most  of  us.  The  warmth  of 
that  friendship  will  be  sorely  missed— 
but  never  forgotten. 

Nor  will  we  forget  Tom's  reputation 
as  an  effective  leader  and  an  expert  of 
the  legislative  process.  As  chairman  of 
his  appropriations  subcommittee,  Tom 
has  been  responsible  for  allocating  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  extremely  Impor- 
tant Government  services.  While  per- 
forming those  duties,  Tom  has  ad- 
hered to  a  strict  policy  of  protecting 
valuable  Government  programs,  whOe 
sparing  the  American  taxpayer  any 
unnecessary  economic  burden.  Cer- 
tainly, his  unquestioned  abilities  in 
this  regard— particularly  at  a'  time 
when  we  are  striving  to  balance  the 
budget— are  greatly  appreciated  and 
will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  retirement  of  Tom 
Steed  represents  a  major  loss  not  only 
to  this  Congress  and  his  Oklahoma 
constituents,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  However,  his  distingtiished 
reputation  and  the  high  standard  of 
his  service  will  remain,  and  for  this,  we 
are  truly  fortunate  and  thankful.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Tom  a 
full  enjoyable  retirement.  He  has 
earned  it.« 


LADY  MONARCHS  VICTORIOUS 
AGAIN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

opvnusafu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKHTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker. 
yesterday,  March  23,  1980.  the  Lady 
Monarchs  of  Old  Dominion  University 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  achieved  what  only 
two  other  women's  collegiate  basket- 
ball teams  have  accomplished  by  win- 
ning their  second  straight  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 
National  Championship. 

Two  of  the  players.  Inge  Nissen  and 
Nancy  Lleberman.  had  already  been 
chosen  for  the  all-America  team.  They 
Justified  their  selection  by  their  out- 
standing play  in  the  semifinals  and 
finals,  and  they  were  backed  up  by 
their  effective  teammates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  former  dean  of 
students  of  Old  Dominion  University. 
I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  word  of  this  victory  by 
our  fine  young  women  athletes  at 
ODU,  and  I  Insert  in  the  Rkord  at 
this  point  the  account  of  their  trt- 
uunph  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning. 

I  send  my  heartiest  congratulationg 
to  this  outstanding  team.  They  are  a 
credit  not  only  to  Old  Domlnlcm  but  to 
our  Nation: 

Old  Dominion  EAsn  to  Womr's  Tnu 

MODHT  PUASANT,  MicB.,  MsTCh  23— With 
all-American  Inge  Nisaen  and  Nancy  Ueber- 
mah  totaling  32  points.  Old  Dominion 
cruised  to  its  second  sUvJght  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  college 
basketball  championship  today,  smothering 
cold-shooting  Tennessee,  68-53. 
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NisMn.  a  t-foot-T  senior  forward  from 
Denmark,  scored  30  points  and  Uebeiman.  a 
flashy  point  guard,  bad  13  for  the  Lady 
ifonarrhs,  who  never  traOed  in  the  game. 

Old  Dominion  led.  32-34.  at  balftime  and 
broke  away  in  the  early  stages  of  the  aeoond 
half,  outaoorinc  the  Ijidy  Volunteers,  S-2.  In 
the  first  two  minutes.  Old  Dominion  built 
Its  lead  to  as  many  as  18  points  before  send- 
ing in  the  reserve*. 

Tennessee  shot  a  miserable  33  percent 
from  the  field  and  made  Just  13  of  23  free 
throws. 

All-America  JUl  Rankin  topped  Tennessee 
with  17  points  but  sat  out  much  of  the  game 
in  foul  trouble. 

Center  Anne  Donovan,  a  8-8  freshman, 
had  seven  points  for  Old  Dominion  and 
blocked  a  half -dozen  shots. 

The  Lady  Monarchs  finished  the  year  on 
a  37-game  winning  streak  with  a  record  of 
37-1.  Tennessee,  which  finished  third  in  the 
AIAW  finals  a  year  ago,  is  33-6. 

Despite  the  graduations  of  Ueberman  and 
Nissen,  "We've  got  a  great  nucleus  of  play- 
ers coming  back."  Old  Dominion  Coach 
Marianne  Stanley  said. 

"We  feel  like  we're  going  to  be  very  good. 
We'd  love  to  come  back  and  defend  our 
championship.'' 

This  game  was  not  Old  Dominion's  best 
effort  of  the  season.  Stanley  said. 

"Offensively  we  did  not  get  shots  off  our 
patterns  in  the  first  half."  she  said.  "In  the 
aeooiul  half,  I  felt  we  ran  our  patterns  much 
better." 

"I'm  very  glad  that  we  went  out  a 
winner,"  said  Lleberman.  "It  proved  why 
we're  so  good." 

"At  times  she  was  briUiant,"  Stanley  said 
of  Ueberman.  "I  was  very  concerned  when 
she  got  in  foul  trouble— I  wanted  very  much 
to  get  her  back  into  the  game  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

Ueberman's  performance  was  not  up  to. 
her  usual  standard  of  about  18  points  per 
game,  but  her  teammates  still  awarded  the 
Far  Rociuway,  N.T..  native  the  net  cut 
down  from  the  hoop  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion. 

Ueberman  now  heads  for  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic women's  basketball  team  trials— but  said 
abe  isn't  sure  whether  the  United  States 
should  send  a  team  to  Moscow  f<Mr  the 
Summer  Oames. 

"That's  a  decision  the  president  and  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  should  make."  she 
said.  "I'm  not  so  sure  I  support  our  going  to 
Moscow." 

Uelierman  said  she  might  Join  the 
women's  professional  basketball  circuit.* 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
NATIONAL      FEDERATION       OP 

JEWISH  MEN'S  CLUBS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPNKW  JKRSrr 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  aenr* 
ice  orguilzations.  the  National  Feder* 
atlon  of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs.  Its  40,000 
members  throughout  the  country  are 
celebrating  the  organization's  60  years 
of  service  and  dedication  to  brother- 
hood. 

At  the  National  Federation  of 
Jewish  Men's  Clubs'  annual  conven- 
tion.  the  members  adopted  several  Im* 
portant  resolutions  which  express 
their  concern  and  commitment  to  se- 
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human  rights  for  people 
They  expressed  support 
dovemment's    efforts    on 
S4>vlet  Jewry,  and  urged  an 
Soviet  Government's  ha- 
repression    of    these 
they  called  on 
to  individually  and 
reach  an  international  hu- 
{ olution  to  effectuate  a  re- 
the  "Boat  People"  in  a 
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he  Jewish  National  Fund, 
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"These  laws  are  unworicable."  Brown  said. 
"Tbey  have  a  life  of  their  own  through  fed- 
eral courts  and  bureaucracy.  It's  process  run 
amok.  We're  heading  for  a  crisis.  You'll 
have  public  officials  who  can't  uphold  the 
Uw." 

Process  nm  amok.  While  I  was  thinking 
about  that,  the  California  Supreme  Court 
overturned  the  murder  conviction  of  a 
young  man  named  Barry  Braeseke.  He  had 
confessed  three  times  to  kUling  his  mother, 
father,  and  grandfather.  The  third  confes- 
sion was  on  national  television. 

The  California  court  ruled  that  the  con- 
fessions and  evidence  gathered  were  invalid 
because  there  was  not  proof  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt"  that  Braeseke  was  "knowing 
and  intelligent"  when  he  waived  his  right  to 
remain  silent  or  to  ask  for  an  attorney 
before  he  confessed.  I  read  the  transcript 
of  the  tape  of  one  of  the  invalidated  confes- 
sions—the prosecutor  interrogating  Brae- 
seke read  him  his  rights  first,  then  proceed- 
ed to  ask  a  series  of  thirty  questions  to  de- 
termine whether  the  suspect  was  sure  that 
he  wanted  to  talk  and  tiiat  he  understood 
he  did  not  have  to  give  any  statement. 

It  Is,  as  Ed  Koch  said,  insanity.  The  prob- 
lem Is  not.  as  some  are  saying,  too  much  liti- 
gation; it  is  too  much  law.  We  can't  obey  it 
all.  We  seem  headed  for  a  new  Prohibition— 
this  time,  everything  will  be  prohibited  or 
mandated.  We  will  all  be  lawbreakers,  but 
none  of  us  will  be  pimlshed.* 
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APPROACH  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 


you 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALirORlfIA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
columnist  Stephen  Rosenfeld,  in  a 
commentary  in  the  March  21  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  analyzes  Ronald 
Reagan's  approach  to  foreign  policy 
based  on  Reagan's  recent  foreign 
policy  address  In  Chicago. 

Rosenfeld  concludes:  "People  who 
dismissed  Reagan  out  of  hand  in  the 
past  cannot  avoid  taking  a  second  look 
now." 

For  those  who  missed  Reagan's 
speech,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  read  what  he  has  to 
say.  along  with  Rosenfeld's  commen- 
tary: 

Cam  ah  Kx-Oovbuiob  Haitols  Forkigii 

POLICT? 

(By  Stephen  8.  Rosenfeld) 
A  brief  memoir  a  few  days  after  Jimmy 
Carter  announced  for  president  in  1974,  I 
called  him  up— an  aide  named  Jurdan,  some- 
thing like  that,  got  him  out  of  .a  shower  in 
San  Francisco— to  ask  whether  a  mere  ex- 
govemor  could  handle  international  affairs. 
He  said  sure  and  I  went  on  to  agree  that  the 
next  president  needn't  be,  and  perhaps 
shouldn't  be.  a  foreign  policy  expert,  and 
suggested  that  he  could  rebuild  foreign 
policy  first  at  home. 

In  a  superficial  sense,  this  was  wrong. 
Many  of  Carter's  frustrations  have  arisen 
from  his  innocence  and  inexperience  and 
the  ways  he  sought  to  compensate.  But  in  a 
deeper  sense,  it  was  perhaps  wronger.  The 
expectation  that  Carter  would  solidify  a  do- 
mestic base  has  not  been  fulfilled.  He  has 
neither  assembled  a  workable  domestic  con- 
sensus for  a  liberal  policy  nor  assuaged 
widespread  security  anxieties  nor  gotten  on 
top  of  the  policy-making  process  in  Wash- 
ington. 


This  brings  us  to  Ronald  Reagan,  who, 
after  the  Illinois  primary,  must  be  accepted 
as  possibly  the  next  helmsman  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Once  again,  the  question  Is 
whether  an  ex-governor  with  no  national 
security  ex[>erience  can  do  the  Job. 

Frankly,  I  have  never  been  one  of  Rea- 
gan's fans.  I  have  always  identified  him 
with  the  hard-core  right:  a  jingoistic  anti- 
communist  carelessly  offering  simplistic 
military-oriented  solutions  to  complex  glob- 
al problems.  He  is  not  subtle.  He  is  not 
cooL 

None  of  this  is  comforting.  Yet  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  since  1S>76,  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  ask  if  Reagan's  conserva- 
tive boosterlsm  promises  to  be  any  less  ef- 
fective or  reliable  a  guide  to  policy  than  the 
liberal  guflt  that  was  so  prominent  in  Car- 
ter's baggage  in  the  last  campaign.  I  say  this 
not  because  I  think  one  Is  more  cynical  and 
opportunistic  than  the  other.  But,  Carter's 
initial  approach  did  not  produce  results  that 
either  the  public  or— ultimately— he  himself 
found  acceptable,  and  so  he  reversed  field, 
especially  on  the  critical  Soviet  issue. 

What  results  would  a  hard-line  Reagan 
approach  produce?  How  would  he  react  if 
the  results  were  disappointing?  If  we  have 
learned  anything  in  the  last  four  years.  It 
should  have  been  to  demand  that  our  lead- 
ers respect  the  Jagged  omeriness  of  events 
and  not  simply  follow  the  seamless  contours 
of  their  own  Ideologies  and  hopes. 

For  Just  this  reason,  it's  fine  by  me  that 
Reagan  was,  as  reported,  generally  bland 
and  unspedfie  in  his  "major"  foreign  policy 
address  in  Chicago  this  week.  That  beala 
telling  us  how  many  troops  he's  going  to 
pull  out  of  an  allied  country  he  has  neither 
consulted  nor  been  briefed  on.  The  details 
come  later.  And  if,  as  Lou  Cannon  reported. 
the  speech's  "new  conciliatory  tone  .  .  .  was 
designed  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  warmon- 
ger," that's  fine.  too.  That's  just  what  he 
needs  to  show. 

But  the  Chicago  speech  was  more  interest- 
ing for  the  "broad  requirements"  of  foreign 
policy  that  Reagan  listed.  His  first  was  "a 
clear  vision  of,  and  belief  In.  America's 
future,"  by  which  he  means  faith  in  Ameri- 
can capitalism  as  the  engine  of  our  progress 
and  as  a  potential  model  for  others.  A  con- 
servative cliche?  Perhaps.  But  it's  worth 
more  than  a  liberal  cliche  in  response.  Not 
many  Democratic  hearts  may  go  pitter- 
patter  for  Reagan's  eminently  Republican 
vision.  But  though  it's  arguable,  it's  not  out- 
rageous. There's  something  to  be  said  for 
cheering  one's  system  on— and  making  It 
work  better.  The  relationship  of  free  enter- 
prise to  political  liberty  Is  not  accidental. 
Let's  hear  niore. 

Reagan's  second  foreign-policy  "require- 
ment" Is  a  strong  economy,  which  he  would 
achieve  by  unleashing  free  enterprise.  I 
leave  the  heavy  economic  lifting  to  others. 
But  surely,  given  the  debris  around  us,  it 
makes  sense  to  ask  why.  say,  Oermany  and 
Japan  can  import  far  more  of  their  oil  and 
yet  not  suffer  nearly  as  much  inflation.  And 
so  on.  Carter  In  1976  stiggested  that  an  ethi- 
cal or  social  regeneration  was  the  proper 
base  for  rebuilding  foreign  policy.  Reagan 
suggests  economic  regeneration.  Who  dis- 
agrees? 

If  Reagan  really  wants  to  convince  people 
that  he's  not  a  warmonger,  then  he's  right 
to  keep  his  third  priority— a  strong  defense, 
"adequate  military  power"— third.  He  as- 
serts that  his  positions  on  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  are  generally  closer  to  the  ma- 
jority view  in  Congress  than  Carter's  are. 
Carter,  to  be  sure,  has  been  moving  right, 
especially  since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. But  whatever  Reagan  would  do 
in  national  security,  he  does  not  labor  under 
Carter's  burden  of  having  to  prove  he's  not 
•oft. 
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I  am  not  simply  trying  here  to  be  "fair"  to 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out 
who  can  beat  take  us  where  we  want  and 
ought  to  go  In  the  world.  People  who  dis- 
missed Reagan  out  of  hand  In  the  past 
cvmot  avoid  taking  a  second  look  now. 

Peace  ahs  Sscuairr  ni  the  1980s 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

If  I  were  delivering  a  State  of  the  Union 
address  and  doing  my  utmost  to  present  our 
contemporary  situation  as  accurately  and 
comprehensively  as  I  could,  I  would  have  to 
tell  you  that  inflation  and  interest  rates  are 
possibly  higher  than  at  any  time  In  our  his- 
tory. Our  rate  of  increase  in  productivity, 
once  the  very  foundation  of  our  Industrial 
might,  is  now  less  than  half  that  of  most  na- 
tions competing  with  us  in  world  markets, 
and  less  than  one  third  of  that  of  Japan. 

Our  energy  policy  Is  a  web  of  confusion  in 
which  the  cost  of  one  Federal  agency 
alone— the  Department  of  Energy— is  equid 
to  almost  ten  cents  for  each  gallon  of  gaso- 
line we  buy.  We  live  In  an  energy-rich 
nation,  but  our  government  tells  us  we  can 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  im- 
ports only  by  turning  down  the  thermostats 
and  by  driving  less. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  good  news.  The  bad 
news  is  that  we  now  face  a  situation  in 
wtUch  our  principal  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  surpasses  us  in  virtually  every  cate- 
gory of  military  strength. 

While  the  Soviets  arrogantly  warn  us  to 
stay  out  of  their  way,  we  occupy  ourselves 
by  looking  for  human-  rights  violations  in 
those  countries  which  have  historically 
been  our  friends  and  allies.  Those  friends 
feel  betrayed  and  abandoned,  and  in  several 
specific  cases  they  have  been. 

A  Soviet  satellite  state  operates  freely  Just 
ninety  miles  off  our  coast;  our  embassies  are 
targets  for  terrorist  attacks;  our  diplomats 
have  been  murdered,  and  half  a  himdred 
Americans  are  captive  going  into  the  fifth 
month  now  at  our  Embassy  in  Iran. 

We  all  have  been  dishonored,  and  our 
credibility  as  a  great  nation  compromised, 
to  say  the  least.  Our  shield  has  been  tar- 
nished. 

We  are  a  proud  nation,  with  much  in  our 
history  of  which  to  be  rightly  proud.  But  in 
our  national  Capitol,  pride  In  our  country 
and  our  heritage  seems  to  be  out  of  fashion. 

That  is  not  true  of  our  people.  All  over 
America  I  have  found  the  people  hungry  to 
be  told  the  truth  about  our  situation  and 
ready  to  respond  in  the  country's  hour  of 
need.  The  American  people  are  not  ready  to 
consign  the  American  dream,  with  all  that  it 
means  to  us  and  to  oppressed  people  every- 
where, to  the  dustbin  of  history. 

May  I  suggest  an  alternate  path  this 
nation  can  take;  a  change  in  foreign  policy 
from  the  vacillation,  appeasement  and  alm- 
lessnesss  of  our  present  policy? 

That  alternate  path  must  meet  three 
broad  requirements: 

First,  it  must  be  based  on  firm  cmivlctlons, 
inspired  by  a  clear  vision  of,  and  belief  in. 
America's  future. 

Second,  it  caUs  for  a  strong  economy, 
based  en  the  free  market  system,  which 
gave  us  an  unchallenged  leadership  in  cre- 
ative technology. 

Third,  and  very  simply,  we  must  have  the 
unquestioned  capability  to  preserve  world 
peace  and  our  national  security. 

When  I  say  our  foreign  policy  must  be 
based  on  convictions.  I  speak  of  our  belief  In 
the  principles  and  ideals  which  made  this 
nation  what  it  Is  today.  We  must  take  the 
lead  In  pointing  out  to  other  nations,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Third  World,  the 
superiority  of  our  system.  For  too  long  at 
official  levels  we  have  been  apologetic 
about,  U  not  downright  hostile  toward. 
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American  capitalism  as  a  model  for  econtxn- 
Ic  development. 

We  must  also  use  our  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  the  world— through  the  V(rice  of 
America,  Radio  Vnt  Europe  and  RatUo  lib- 
erty—to call  attention  to  those  nations  that 
also  were  once  poor  but  now  enjoy  a  stand- 
ard of  living  far  above  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors who  put  their  faith  in  communism.  We 
can.  for  example,  point  to  a  Singapore,  a 
Taiwan  or  a  South  Korea,  as  nations  that 
shunned  Marxism  and  sodalism  and  have 
won  their  prosperity  by  means  of  private  en- 
terprise, thrift  and  hard  work. 

C^oming  to  the  second  of  our  broad  re- 
quirements, we  cannot  meet  out  world  re- 
sponsibilities without  a  strong  economic 
policy  which  is  effective  at  home  and  in  the 
world  marketplace.  We  cannot  go  on  allow- 
ing government  to  spend  beyond  its  means 
while  our  currency  depreciates  in  value  lit- 
erally by  the  day  and  week. 

The  Carter  Admlnlstntion  explains  away 
much  of  our  inflation  as  caused  by  the  need 
to  Import  oiL  We  Import  less  than  one  half 
of  what  we  use.  Oermany  Imports  96  per- 
cent and  Japan  100  percent,  but  their  Infla- 
tion rates  are  only  a  fraction  of  ours.  As  a 
result,  their  workers  save  a  mueh  higher 
percentage  of  their  earrdngs  than  Ameri- 
cans do.  Their  industry  invests  more  in  capi- 
tal equipment  and  research,  and  their  gov- 
ernments take  only  two-ttiirds  the  percent- 
age of  total  output  in  taxes  as  does  ours. 

We  are  losing  out  in  global  economic  com- 
petition not  only  because  we  have  become 
overgovemed.  over-regulated  and  overtaxed, 
but  because  our  method  of  taxation  has  dis- 
couraged investment,  risk  and  enterprise, 
and  the  result  of  overtaxation  has  fri^t- 
ened  people  from  the  private  sector,  which 
accounts  for  our  production,  to  the  public 
sector,  which  is  not  only  the  least  produc- 
tive segment  of  our  economy,  but  actually 
devotes  much  of  Its  activity  to  impeding 
production  and  stimulating  consumption. 
Today  only  about  79  million  Americans 
work  and  earn  in  the  productive  private 
sector.  About  82  million  get  a  portion  of 
their  Income  from  government. 

An  unbalanced  administration  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  has  led  to  compulsory  licensing  of 
new  technologies  that  benefits  foreign  com- 
petitors. Our  foreign  competitors  are  free  to 
pool  their  resources  so  as  to  drive  American 
business  out  of  foreign  markets.  Our  anti- 
trust policies— designed  to  foster  competi- 
tion in  the  American  mai^et— are  applied  to 
American  firms  in  the  world  market  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  noncompetitive  with 
other  industrialized  nations. 

We  must  put  our  economic  house  in  order 
so  we  can  once  again  show  the  world  by  ex- 
ample that  ours  is  the  best  system  for  all 
who  want  security  and  freedom. 

Communism  Is  good  for  guaranteeing  life- 
time Jobs  for  dict^x>rs,  but  it  is  terrible  tor 
economic  development.  This  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  to  get  across  to  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  especially  in  the  poorer 
countriea.  The  American  success  story  used 
to  be  a  shining  example,  something  that 
other  people  aspired  to.  It  was  and  can  sUll 
be  the  American  dream.  But  the  world  must 
see  that  we  stUI  believe  in  that  dream. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  require- 
ment for  our  policy.  The  best  foreign  policy 
cannot  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the 
realm  of  freedom  unless  it  is  backed  up  by 
adequate  military  power. 

The  Carter  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  have  neglected 
our  military  strength  and  have  cut  back  our 
defense  programs.  For  nearly  two  decades 
the  Russians  have  been  building  theirs  to  an 
extent  never  before  witnessed  by  the  world. 
And  only  now,  since  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  President's  discovery 
that  the  Soviets  cant  be  trusted,  has  he  In- 
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dlcated  that  he  recognises  the  imp(»tanoe 
of  a  strong  defense. 

But  his  actions  do  not  match  his  new  rhe- 
toric. Now  he  caDs  for  a  military  budget  In- 
crease, wtdch.  allowing  for  inflatioii.  leaves 
us  totally  unable  to  match  the  Soviet 
baQdup. 

He  sternly  announced  the  suspension  of 
action  on  the  SALT  n  treaty— for  a  whOe. 
Now  he  has  called  again  for  iU  ratUlcatfcia. 

The  President  at  the  same  time,  however, 
declared  that  be  wm  keep  the  United  States 
•eoood  to  none  in  military  strength.  How 
can  he  keep  us  where  we  are  not?  We  are  al- 
ready second  to  one.  namely,  the  Soviet 
Union— and  that  is  a  very  dangerous  posi- 
tion tn  wtdch  to  be.  Besides.  Soviet  Invest- 
ments in  strategic  arms  are  continuing  at  a 
rate  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  oaiu,  and 
th^  investment  in  conventional  arms  will 
be  nearly  twice  as  large.  So  what  we  have 
been  told  Is  simply  untrue. 

We  also  should  have  learned  the.  lesson 
that  we  cannot  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  that  will  slow  down  the  Soviet 
military  buildup,  as  long  as  we  let  the  Sovi- 
ets move  ahead  of  us  In  every  category  of 
armaments.  Once  we  clearly  demcmstrate  to 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  compete,  arms  control  negotiations 
wHl  again  have  a  chance.  On  such  a  basis,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  negotiate  vigorously 
for  verifiable  reductions  in  armaments, 
since  only  on  such  a  basis  could  reductions 
be  equitable. 

This  is  how  we  can  find  peace  and  security 
through  strength. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  deceiving  the  American  people. 
To  rebuild  our  military  strength  wHl  take 
detomination.  prudence,  and  a  sustained 
effort.  We  simply  have  to  face  the  harsh 
fact  that  our  defense  posture  must  be  invig- 
orated across  the  board. 

To  prevent  the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  a 
massive  nuclear  attack,  we  urgently  need  a 
program  to  preserve  and  restore  our  strate- 
gic deterrent  The  Administration  proposes 
a  costly  and  ocMnplex  new  missUe  system. 
But  we  can't  complete  that  until  the  end  of 
this  decade.  Given  the  rapidly  growing  vul- 
nerability of  our  land-based  missUe  force,  a 
faster  remedy  Is  needed. 

We  have  to  maintain  a  superior  navy.  We 
are  a  nation  with  vital  Interests  and  commit- 
ments overseas,  and  our  navy  must  stay 
head  of  the  Soviet  buildup.  This  means 
commissioning  the  ships  and  developing 
technology  which  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  command  the  oceans  for  decades 
to  come. 

We  must  restore  an  active  ready  reserve 
force  and  provide  the  necessary  incentives 
to  retain  skilled  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces.  I  believe  we  can  make  a  volun- 
tary force  work.  But  we  cant  when  we  force 
people  to  serve  at  a  pay  scale  lower  than 
welfare.  A  noncommissioned  officer  on  a 
carrier  is  put  in  charge  of  a  g2S  million  air- 
craft He  often  works  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
He  earns  less  than  a  cashier  at  a  supermar- 
ket Is  it  any  wonder  the  armed  forces  are 
losing  two-thirds  of  their  personnel? 

To  me,  it  makes  far  more  sense  to  fix  this 
urgent  problem  of  personnel  retention  and 
to  restore  the  strength  of  the  reserves,  than 
to  debate  whether  we  should  hire  hundreds 
of  bureaucrats  to  compile  a  gigantic  roster 
of  young  men  and  women  for  a  possibte 
future  draft 

We  have  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  con- 
tributions that  American  sdenoe  and  te^- 
nology  can  make  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

And  we  must  once  again  restore  the 
United  States  intelligence  community.  A 
Democratic  Congress,  aided  and  abetted  ^ 
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In  the  Middle  East  our  alignment  with 
Israel  must  be  continued  for  the  l>enefi(  of 
both  counties.  Israel,  a  stable  democracy 
aharing  our  own  values,  serves  as  a  vital 
strategic  asset  with  its  highly  trained  and 
experiooced  military  forces,  and  is  a  deter- 
rait  to  Soviet  expansion  in  that  troubled 
part  of  the  world. 

We  must  continue  efforts  to  win  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  Middle  East,  but  we  must  not  attempt 
to  impose  our  solution  to  the  problems 
there.  This  can  be  said  of  the  trouble  in 
Lebanon,  where  we  should  offer  our  help 
but  without  dictating  terms  and  it  also  ap- 
plies to  the  tragedy  involving  two  of  our 
NATO  allies  over  Cyprus. 

We  did  not  seek  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  but  there  is  no  one  else  who  can  pro- 
vide it.  And  without  our  leadership  there 
will  be  no  peace  in  the  world. 

Finally,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  "Viet- 
nam Syndrane".  It  has  dominated  our 
thinking  for  too  long. 

The  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  is 
essentially  a  task  of  ef  ectively  managing  our 
resourreii  material,  human  and  moral— and 
implonenting  policies  which  use  those  re- 
sources In  the  piusuit  of  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

Congress  plays  a  decisive  partnership  role 
in  foreign  policy,  not  only  because  it  must 
allocate  budget  resources,  but  also  because 
it  has  an  Important  voice  in  shaping  a  na- 
tional strategy. 

I  believe  my  positions  on  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  will  generally  be  closer  to  the 
majority  view  in  Congress  than  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Carter  AdministhitiotL  I  recall 
here  how  Congress  overruled  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Korea,  the  Congressional  opposition  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  B-1,  the  doubts  in  Con- 
gress alMUt  draft  registration,  and  many 
other  issues  where,  in  my  view.  Congress  is 
far  ahead  of  the  Carter  Administration. 

I  have  long  felt  that  our  foreign  policy 
must  be  changed,  and  I  have  consistently 
stressed  the  urgency  of  strengthening  our 
defenses  against  Russia's  growing  military 
might.  I  have  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
alert  my  fellow  Americans  that  the  policy  of 
detente  is.  to  a  large  extent,  an  illusion  and 
not  a  reality  of  East- West  relations. 

I  have  spoken  always  with  confidence  and 
conviction  about  these  matters  because  I 
have  felt  the  danger  before  us  has  been 
clear  and  present.  With  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  hoped  that  we  would  change 
course  quickly  before  the  situation  got 
worse.  We  did  not,  and  the  situation  has  in 
fact  become  worse— but  it  is  by  no  means  ir- 
retrievable. 

Today,  even  though  our  nation's  security 
has  greatly  deteriorated  during  these  past 
years,  my  confidence  in  the  strength  and 
patriotism  of  the  American  people  remains 
unshaken. 

If  told  the  truth,  the  American  people  will 
support  a  foreign  policy  reflecting  their 
pride  and  patriotism,  a  foreign  policy  that  is 
a  charter  for  our  nation's  great  future,  not 
an  installment  plan  for  America's  decline. 

When  our  national  recovery  begins,  you 
win  see  a  rallying  of  the  spirit  not  only  in 
this  great  nation,  but  among  all  oppressed 
people,  and  a  revival  of  our  alliances 
throughout  the  world. 

Once  we  act  again  as  the  leader  of  the 
Free  World,  I  believe  we  wlU  no  longer 
stand  alone:  we  will  be  supported  by  a  grand 
coalition  of  other  nations  and  peoples  who 
want  to  work  with  us  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom. 

We  have  the  resources,  we  have  the 
wisdom,  and  we  have  the  conviction  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  security  in  the  coming 
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decade.  We  have  only  to  get  on  with  the 
tasks  before  us.* 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  WASHINOTON 
ACmONS 


HON.  JAAIES  T.  BROYHUL 

or  Moaxa  oaaouwA 

m  THI  HOUSE  or  BEPBXSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  BROYHIIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  in  Washington  these  days  is 
centered  around  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  policy  decisions  that 
are  made  In  Washington  that  impact 
on  that  budget.  The  past  spending 
policy  of  Congress,  which  Is  spending 
the  taxpayer's  hard-earned  money  at 
tha  rate  of  $1  million  per  minute,  is 
the  root  cause  of  the  financial  and  In- 
flationary crisis  which  grips  the  coun- 
try today. 

Recently,  my  good  friend.  Rolfe 
Neill.  publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  wrote  a  short  guide  by 
which  citizens  can  Judge  the  actions 
and  decisions  made  by  Congress  in 
dealing  with  our  flnanci^  problems. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

A  SuifOAT  Samplxr— ARidif 0  With  Factual 
BmxxTS 

Facts  are  the  ultimate  weapon.  Tou  can 
run  from  them  but  you  cannot  hide.  So 
when  people  want  to  fool  you  they  distort 
the  facts. 

America  is  in  the  most  serious  financial 
trouble  since  the  Great  Depression.  We're 
on  the  inflation  bobsled  and  the  brakes 
appear  to  be  burned  out.  It's  an  emergency. 
Inflation  will  conquer  a  nation  as  surely  as  a 
foreign  army,  Just  more  quietly. 

Most  of  the  money  decisions  affecting 
your  life  this  year  won't  be  made  by  you. 
Washington  politicians  will  make  them. 
These  leaders'  policies  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  our  crisis.  Their  self-interest  tells 
them  to  deny  it.  That  same  self-interest 
urges  them  to  continue  their  perversion  of 
certain  economic  indisputables. 

ABANDTOinSK 

Herewith  a  Sunday  Sampler  of  facts  by 
which  to  Judge  all  Washington  actions: 

1.  Something  for  nothing.  Still  can't  be 
done.  For  a  dollar  to  be  given  away  by  Uncle 
Sam.  some  taxpayer  must  earn  it.  It  is  im- 
possible for  government  to  create  wealth.  It 
can  only  confiscate  and  redistribute. 

3.  OPEC  didnt  cause  our  13.3  percent  in- 
flation last  year.  Tes,  the  oO  sheiks'  big 
price  hikes  contributed  to  inflation,  but  the 
principal  firebug  was  our  own  government 
Japan  imports  M  percent  of  its  oiL  The  in- 
flation rate  there  is  8.0  percent.  West  Ger- 
many imports  about  97  percent  of  its  oU,  yet 
has  an  inflation  rate  of  6.6  percent.  The 
chief  difference  between  them  and  us:  fi- 
nancial discipline. 

3.  Uncle  Sam's  borrowing  crowds  you  out 
at  the  loan  window.  If  our  government 
would  live  within  its  income  it  wouldn't 
need  to  issue  so  many  lOUs.  Interest  rates 
would  be  much  lower.  Tou  would  have  more 
of  your  paycheck  to  spend  as  you  choose 
rather  than  bave  the  government  take  it 
from  you.  Last  week.  Uncle  Sam  paid  better 
than  14  percent  interest  to  finance  the  defi- 
cit voted  year  after  year  by  our  politicians. 

4.  Social  Security  is  nearly  bankrupt  Big- 
gest trouble  here  is  that  Congress  voted 
eternal  automatic  Social  Security  raises  to 
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match  inflation.  That  means  a  23  percent 
benefits  increase  in  the  last  two  years.  Did 
your  wages  go  up  that  much? 

CAM'T  HI  DOITX 

There  is  no  pool  of  Social  Security  funds. 
Today's  wage-earners  are  paying  yesterday's 
retirees.  We  are  rapidly  increasing  the  ratio 
of  retirees  to  workers,  so  Social  Security  fi- 
nancing will  skid  even  faster. 

5.  Borrow  from  other  funds  to  shore  up 
Social  Security.  This  is  more  hocus  pocus. 
When  you're  already  In  ruinous  hock,  what 
sane  person  would  propose  further  borrow- 
ing? 

6.  We  need  to  reduce  taxes  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  Not  right  now.  We  need  to 
reduce  government  spending  and  apply  the 
excess  to  balancing  the  budget. 

7.  You  c&n't  take  back  something  you've 
given  a  veteran,  minority  person,  business, 
etc.  The  heck  you  can't.  How  can  you  pay 
out  what  you  don't  have?  We  must  limit 
many  programs.  "Entitlement"  is  one  of  the 
new  nonsense  words  in  government.  When 
times  get  hard,  then  the  feed  in  the  trough 
Is  leaned  out.  If  you  don't  like  short  rations. 
Just  leave  them  for  the  next  person. 

8.  Big  oil  is  raping  the  American  public. 
Not  true.  Our  government's  policies  have 
discouraged  domestic  exploration  for  oil. 
forcing  the  oil  companies  to  buy  crude  from 
the  OPEC  price  fixers. 

HfERGT  WAS  CHEAP 

When  Big  OU  controlled  those  countries' 
crude  supplies  we  had  the  world's  cheapest 
energy.  We  now  import  nearly  half  of  our 
oil,  causing  us  to  ship  dollars  abroad  that 
are  needed  at  home.  Increased  domestic 
supplies  would  compete  with  OPEC,  bring- 
ing down  its  price. 

9.  Washington  knows  best.  This  is  a  politi- 
cal arrogance  without  party,  found  about 
equally  today  among  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. More  common  sense  is  in  view  In  the 
Carolinas  than  our  nation's  capitaL  Neither 
state  nor  any  of  their  cities  follows  the  fi- 
nancial follies  to  be  found  on  the  Potomac. 

10.  This  won't  hurt  much.  Yes,  it  wllL 
NolMdy  has  changed  water  into  wine  since 
Jesus.  The  will-power  and  self-denial  re- 
quired to  extricate  ourselves  is  not  being  ar- 
ticulated by  politicians.  They  still  are  ped- 
dling quick  fixes. 

SENS  A  IfESSAGK 

Send  'em  a  message.  Tell  them  what  WU- 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison  said  in  his  first  issue  of 
The  Liberator 

"I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— I 
will  not  excuse— I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch:  and  I  will  be  heard!"* 


RT.    REV.    J.    MILTON    RICHARD- 
SON. LATE  A  BISHOP  OP  TEXAS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Right  Reverend  J.  Milton  Richardson, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Texas,  died  this  morning  in  Houston, 
Tex.  The  bishop  recently  celebrated 
the  15th  anniversary  of  his  consecra- 
tion. A  native  son  of  Georgia,  the 
bishop  was  ordained  priest  In  1939  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
where  he  earned  the  master  of  arts 
degree.  He  received  his  theological 
training  at  the  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  which 
along  with  the  Episcopal  Theological 
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Seminary  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  Also,  the  John 
Marshall  Law  School  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws. 

Prior  to  his  consecration  as  bishop 
he  served  two  of  the  largest  Episcopal 
parishes  in  the  South,  as  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  as  dean  of  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral in  Houston.  As  dean  of  this 
great  cathedral  for  .12  years  Bishop 
Richardson  made  it  a  house  of  prayer 
not  only  for  his  congregation,  but  for 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who 
daily  inhabit  that  center  of  commerce 
and  need  a  place  for  contemplation 
and  solace.  The  cathedral  is  a  sturdy 
witness  of  the  faithful  and  a  beacon 
and  refuge  for  all  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  its  services.  But  not  only 
is  it  a  house  of  prayer.  It  is  vibrant 
with  activity  as  a  meeting  place  for 
scholars  and  students,  an  exhibit  hall 
for  art,  and  musical  recitals  are  regu- 
larly held  there.  It  is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  life  of  Houston  and  Its  citizens, 
an  outstanding  asset  to  our  communi- 
ty, and  Bishop  Richardson  was  largely 
responsible  for  malting  It  ^i^iat  It  Is 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bishop  Richardson  was 
not  only  a  man  of  prayer.  He  was  a 
man  of  action  who  gave  fully  of  him- 
self not  only  to  his  own  diocese  but  to 
his  national  church  as  well.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  National  Episcopal 
Radio-TV  Foimdation  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  church  pension 
fund.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Southwest,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Ste- 
phan's  Episcopal  School  In  Austin. 
Tex.,  and  was  president  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Houston.  He  also 
served  as  a  trustee  of  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  In  Houston.  These  heavy 
responsibilities  reflected  the  bishop's 
life:  a  life  of  prayer,  a  life  dedicated  to 
teaching,  preaching,  and  healing.  He 
was  in  the  truest  sense  a  wholesome 
example  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

In  the  15  years  Bishop  Richardson 
served  as  the  dlocesean  bishop  over 
200  seminarians  have  been  trained  for 
the  priesthood  at  the  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest  which  under  the  bishop's 
guidance  and  dynamic  leadership  grew 
in  stature  and  now  is  one  of  this  coun- 
try's finest  Institutions  of  theological 
education. 

Countless  thousands  from  around 
the  country  and  around  the  globe 
have  been  treated  at  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal in  the  world  renowned  medical 
complex  which  is  in  my  district.  The 
bishop  took  an  active  Interest  In  the 
work  of  the  hospital  which  was  built 
imder  the  direction  of  his  predecessor, 
the  beloved  Bishop  Clinton  S.  Quin. 

A  great  source  of  encouragement, 
advice,  and  support  for  Bishop  Rich- 
ardson was  his  wife.  Gene,  who  is 
known,  loved,  and  respected  by  all  the 
parlshoners  under  the  bishop's  au- 
thority. Without  such  a  partner.  I  am 
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sure,  the  bishop  would  not  have  been 
able  to  achieve  all  the  great  works  I 
have  spoken  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  our  lives  have  been 
enriched  by  the  bishop.  He  touched 
the  lives  of  cotmtless  individuals  and 
earned  the  love,  gratitude,  and  admi- 
ration of  not  only  members  of  his 
branch  of  Christendom,  but  people  of 
goodwill  from  all  races  and  creeds. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  bishop's  family  and  to  all  the 
members  of  his  congregations  that 
have  sustained  such  a  grievous  loss 
this  day.  The  world  is  a  far  better 
place  because  this  great  and  good  man 
was  amongst  us.  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.9 


FIGHTINO  INFLATION 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OPimiAIlA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPitBSEirrATrvES 

Monday.  March  24, 1980 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
to  balance  the  budget  as  a  flrst  step  in 
fighting  inflation.  While  economists 
may  argue  about  the  direct  impact  a 
balanced  budget  would  have,  it  will 
clearly  be  an  important  symbol  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  serioxis. 

Unfortunately,  while  most  people 
agree  with  the  need  for  balancing  the 
budget,  many  of  them  want  to  exclude 
whatever  program  or  tax  break  Is  of 
particular  benefit  to  them.  We  have 
all  heard  from  lobbyists  in  recent 
weeks,  in  effect.  "Tes,  balance  the 
budget,  but  don't  cut  our  program." 

We  all  have  different  priorities,  and 
there  is  room  for  healthy  debate  on 
the  budget,  but  we  should  not  let  our 
Interest  in  some  programs  undermine 
our  commitment  to  make  significant 
cuts.  The  damage  already  being  done 
by  inflation,  and  the  potential  for  eco- 
nomic catastrophe,  is  too  great. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Rushvllle 
(IndL)  Republican,  very  effectively  re- 
minds us  of  this  danger.  By  recalling 
for  us  what  happened  in  Germany  and 
China  when  runaway  inflation  devast- 
ed  those  two  countries,  the  editorial 
reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  our 
task.  We  too  could  face  such  a  disaster 
If  we  let  our  desire  to  protect  special 
programs  Interef ere  with  out  effort  to 
reduce  spending  and  borrowing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  reading  for  everyone 
in  the  Congress,  I  Insert  the  editorial 
•Germany,  China  Provide  Lessons" 
from  the  March  11  Rushvllle  Republi- 
can in  the  Rbcors. 

OntMAirr.  Chiha  Pkovdb  lissom 

In  the  archives  of  United  Press  Interna- 
tional is  a  photograph  that  shows  a  man  pa- 
pering the  walls  of  his  small  two-room 
apartment  There  Is  nothing  unusual  about 
that,  except  that  the  man  is  using  worthless 
German  marts  instead  of  wallpaper. 

The  scene  Is  not  post- World  War  n  Ger- 
many, but  post-World  War  I  Germany  for 
the  IMted  States  citizens  suffering  with  IS 
to  30  percent  Inflation  rate,  the  lesson  of 
Germany  in  1923  is  enlightening. 
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frastnicture,  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  sponsored  in  the  off-shore 
areas,  is  totally  dependent  upon  petroleum 
products  for  energy— gasoline  to  power  the 
vehicles  and  outboard  motors;  diesel  to  run 
the  electric  generators  and  keep  the  fishing 
boats  in  operation:  Jet  fuel  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world;  butane  to  keep 
the  family  stoves  lit.  Consequently,  the 
impact  of  the  energy  shortage— both  the 
rising  cost  and  the  limited  supply— has  cre- 
ated significantly  more  problems  than  on 
the  mainland.  What  I  am  calling  for  ts  a 
comprehensive  survey  to  identify  and  put  to 
use  alternative  sources  of  energy.  Some  of 
the  possibilities  In  a  tropical  Island  environ- 
ment include:  Hydroelectric  generation, 
wind  power,  solar  power,  tidal  action,  bio- 
mass,  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
(OTEC)  and  the  dlstiUation  of  industrial  al- 
cohol from  vegetable  matter. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  exploit  these 
resources.  In  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology— an  exceptionally 
capable  agency  with  territorial  experience-^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  survey 
all  potentials  and  initiate,  with  no  further 
delays,  energy  projects  using  off-the-shelve 
items,  whenever  available,  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  off-shore  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  January-Febru- 
ary 1980  A.  T.  Times— the  Journal  of 
Appropriate  Technology— a  cogent  ar- 
ticle on  the  seriousness  of  the  Mlcro- 
nesian  energy  shortage  appeared.  This 
article  confirms  my  worst  fears  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  the  offshore 
areas  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

MlCKONESIA  IN  EnERGT  CRUKCB 

Spanking  new  electric  power  lines— sym- 
bols of  progress  and  change— have  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Dublon,  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  The  lines,  their  generator,  and  a  dock 
proposed  for  construction  may  be  among 
the  last  gifts  bestowed  on  the  remnants  of 
the  native  culture  of  Micronesia.  Next  year. 
Uncle  Sam  may  officially  abdicate  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Dublon  and  alx>ut  2,000 
other  Pacific  Trust  Territory  islands  scat- 
tered across  three  miliion  square  miles  of 
the  Western  Pacific. 

How  well  the  VS.  has  served  the  trust  it 
inherited  after  the  island  campaigns  of 
World  War  II  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
For  example,  several  years  ago,  Donald 
McHenry,  current  amttassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  wrote  "Micronesia;  Trust  Be- 
trayed," a  book  detailing  the  abuses  of  a 
long,  callous  domination  by  federal  officials. 
The  recent  worldwide  oil  shortage  has  un- 
derscored the  gravity  of  the  Islanda'  com- 
plete dependence,  not  only  on  welfare  and 
housing  projects  provided  by  the  U.S.,  but 
on  oil  that  is  now  increasingly  harder  to 
supply. 

For  Dublon,  oil  scarcity  will  mean  that 
the  new  power  lines  may  never  carry  elec- 
tricity. Generators  on  the  Island  have  been 
quiet  for  over  two  years,  and  allocations  of 
oil  do  not  include  any  new  projects.  The  oil 
shortage  could  also  mean  that  a  fish  can- 
nery planned  for  Dublon  may  never  be 
built,  wlvich  would  mean  that  the  new  dock 
would  not  be  used. 

The  haunting,  ironic  picture  of  idle  diesel 
generators  that  the  Navy  delivered  to 
Dublon  regardless  of  worsening  oil  short- 
ages is  not  unique.  Of  Dublon's  24  neighbor- 
ing islands  in  the  Truk  district  with  diesel- 
powered  communications  systems,  only  one- 
third  were  operational  this  September.  New 
dicsels  are  being  installed  in  Majuro  and 
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Kosrae,  say  local  officials.  It's  as  if  there 
were  no  alternatives. 

Electricity  and  fuel  shortages  are  major 
problems  now  confronting  the  tropical 
South  Pacific  islands,  but  not  the  only  ones. 
Radiation  from  the  Bikini  nuclear  weapons 
testing  area  continues  to  cause  birth  defects 
among  natives  in  Island  chains  nearby.  The 
Bilcini  islanders  themselves,  permitted  to 
return  for  a  year  until  U.S.  officials  decided 
the  island  was  still  too  "hot",  are  now  on 
the  island  of  Kill,  which  has  no  reef,  and 
thus  no  fislL  The  islanders  can  no  longer 
feed  themselves. 

Another  festering  sore  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  trust  has  been  the  conditions  found 
on  Ebeye.  the  "ghetto"  of  Micronesia.  Lo- 
cated three  miles  across  a  bay  from  the 
Kwajalein  missile  testing  center,  Ebeye  is 
the  home  of  the  coolcs,  maids,  houselioyB 
and  caddies  that  serve  the  high-security 
missile  base. 

Thousands  of  Micronesians  have  flocked 
to  the  Island  to  find  relatively  high-paying 
Jobs  on  the  base.  Not  all  have  employment 
there,  and  many  are  waiting  for  a  chance  at 
one  of  the  few  jobs  that  open  up.  The  7,000 
inhabitants  of  Ebeye  are  crowded  onto  the 
Island's  65  acres:  conditions  so  crowded  that 
one  sanitation  engineer  insisted  that  the 
people  "sleep  in  stUfts."  Considering  that 
7,000  people  on  65  acres  would  leave  a  20'  by 
20'  area  for  each  person,  not  counting  trees, 
buildings  and  streets,  the  engineer's  charge 
is  literally  true.  The  daily  water  ration  is  2- 
4  gallons  per  person. 

These  severe  but  representative  cases  U- 
lustrate  the  dilemmas  facing  the  120.000  in- 
habitants of  lificronesia's  cumulative  700 
square  miles  of  land.  Caught  l>etween  de- 
pendence on  the  U.S.  and  the  fading 
memory  of  self-sufficiency,  one  islander— 
MarJie  Falanraw  from  the  Yap  (island)  In- 
stitute of  Natural  Sciences— simuned  up  the 
problem  recently:  "Nobody  wants  to  go 
bade,  but  where  is  forward?" 

Few  alternatives  seem  available,  but  Mi- 
cronesians are  beginning  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  low-capital  appropriate  technology 
options.  A  'locally  built  solar  desalinating 
unit  would  be  a  godsend  to  Ebeye.  Small 
windmills  and  solar  electric  cells  could  keep 
radios  running  and  navigation  beacons 
working  throughout  the  islands.  Methane 
and  alcohol  fuels  are  further  possibilities. 
The  islands'  dependence  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  alone  could  in  a  shortage,  "result  in  a 
crisis  situation"  with  food  supply  cut  off 
and  public  health  threatened,  the  federal 
director  of  Territorial  Affairs  told  a  recent 
Congressional  hearing. 

Rep.  Antonio  Won  Pat,  a  non-voting  Con- 
gressman from  Guam,  called  the  hearing  to 
examine  the  Impact  on  the  islanders  of  the 
energy  transition,  which  he  said  would  be 
felt  "to  a  far  greater  extent"  in  Micronesia 
than  in  the  U.S. 

One  approach  to  a  renewable  energy 
future  was  outlined  by  Bennett  Miller,  the 
Department  of  Energy's  program  director 
for  solar,  geothermal  and  electric  systems. 
Miller  said  DOE's  "Island  strategy"  included 
study  of  small  windmills,  photovoltaics  and 
other  renewable  options.  DOE  Is  installing 
several  flat-plate  solar  collectors  for  water 
heating  on  Guam.  Truk  and  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands, but  the  collectors  could  be  developed 
without  EKDE  help,  he  said. 

IX>E  is  testing  windmills  at  various  sites, 
which  should  be  ready  sometime  in  the  mld- 
80's.  Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion. 
(OTEC),  might  be  "optimal"  to  "deploy  and 
utilize"  in  the  South  Pacific,  he  said.  MUler 
outlined  several  other  high-tech  options,  in- 
cluding parabolic  collector  arrays  which  will 
be  tested  in  1081  under  the  "Isolated  Appli- 
cations Experiment  Series."  The  arrays  will 
generate  100  megawatts  of  power. 


The  trouble  is.  though,  that  most  of  the 
Islands  have  small  electric  systems,  between 
one  and  four  megawatts.  The  giant  OTEC 
barges,  which  generate  electricity  from  vari- 
ations in  ocean  temperature,  are— at  their 
smallest— 40  megawatts.  Like  the  parabolic 
arrays,  the  OTEC  systems  are  not  appropri- 
ate for  any  except  the  two  largest  islands. 

Miller  discounted  the  use  of  blomass  fuels 
by  saying  that  extensive  use  of  the  tropical 
forest  is  "not  advisable  because  of  the  frag- 
ile ecology." 

Another  witness  before  the  subcommittee. 
Lane  Branson,  manager  of  NCATs  renew- 
able energy  section,  toured  Micronesia  at 
the  Territorial  government's  invitation  last 
f^  Branson  noted  the  OTEC  plants  could 
serve  only  two  major  islands  of  the  vast 
ctiains,  and  disputed  Miller's  contention 
that  blomass  is  not  an  alternative.  Tropical 
growth  conditions  yield  large  quantities  of 
blomass  on  many  of  the  islands,  he  said. 
Branson  also  took  issue  with  a  statement 
Miller  made  about  the  condition  of  a  small- 
scale  hydro  plant  left  over  from  the  Japa- 
nese occupation  on  Ponape.  On  visiting  the 
site,  Branson  found  it  choked  with  weeds 
and  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay.  The  dam 
had  been  dynamited  by  a  local  fisherman 
who  wanted  to  harvest  shrimp  in  the  reser- 
voir. 

"As  an  appropriate  technologist,  my  pro- 
fessional concerns  are  with  the  grim  facts  of 
world  petroleum  supply  and  total  depen- 
dence in  Micronesia  on  diesel  for  electric 
power."  he  said.  "But  while  technologies 
now  exist  to  solve  the  problems,  the  money 
is  not  being  allocated." 

Branson  advocated  a  combination  of 
small-scale  hydropower,  low-kilowatt  wind 
machines,  and  blomass  projects  on  21  differ- 
ent sites.  The  projects,  he  said,  could  not  to- 
tally solve  Micronesia's  energy  problem,  but 
they  "would  clearly  point  the  way  to  their 
total,  eventual  solution." 

Micronesians  would  welcome  any  renew- 
able alternatives  that  could  be  delivered, 
whether  they  be  DOE's  high-technology  op- 
tions like  OTEC  or  others  that  could  fit  on 
a  small  island  scale.  Governor  Paul  Calvo  of 
Guam  said  it  best  in  an  energy  workshop  on 
Guam  last  falL  "Micronesia  cannot  deal 
with  'maybes'."  he  said.  "The  problems  are 
here  noio  and  we  need  solutions  noto. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  major  fl- 
nandng  for  smallscale  projects  for  Microne- 
sia sonietime  this  year.  Congressional 
sources  report  Financing  a  sustainable,  re- 
newable energy  future  for  Micronesia  wont 
be  easy,  but  it  would  be  one  of  the  few  ways 
the  Islanders  would  be  better  off  for  the 
long  American  presence  in  those  Western 
Pacific  Islands.* 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  David  S. 
Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  re- 
membered Allard  Lowenstein  in  a 
column  published  on  March  19. 1  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  as  a  tribute 
to  a  good  and  decent  man,  and  a 
friend. 

The  article  follows^ 

VlHTAOI  LOWCHSl'EUf- 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
In  what  proved  to  be  his  last  battle,  as  in 
so  many  of  his  earlier  fights,  Allard  K. 
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Lowenstein  came  up  with  a  line  that  was  so 
right,  so  funny  and  so  bart>ed  that  you  Just 
savored  it. 

Representing  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  in  a 
surrogates'  debate  in  Bangor,  Maine,  just 
before  the  February  caucuses,  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  folly  in  the  war  fever  the 
Carter  administration  was  whipping  up 
about  the  Persian  Gulf.  alx>ut  the  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  national  security  adviser  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinslii  rushing  over  to  the  PaU- 
stan-Af ghan  border  and  waving  an  automat- 
ic rifle  melodramatically  toward  the  Soviet 
invaders. 

"I  expected  any  minute,"  Lowenstein 
Jibed,  "to  hear  him  shout.  'Ich  bin  ein 
Khyber  Passer.' " 

I  complimented  him  on  the  line  when  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  a  similar  debate 
in  New  Hampshire  and.  looking  a  bit 
pleased  with  it  himself,  he  introduced  his 
young  son,  who  was  out  campaigning  with 
him  that  evening. 

I  saw  him  again,  for  the  last  time,  on  tele- 
vision in  Florida,  talking  to  the  Jews  in 
Miami,  telling  them  they  should  reject 
Carter,  not  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  the 
snafu  on  the  U.N.  resolution,  but  because 
his  social  and  economic  policies  contradicted 
the  values  for  which  they  had  stood  for 
years. 

That,  too,  was  vintage  Lowenstein,  moti- 
vating people  to  act,  but  insisting  that  they 
base  their  action  on  the  broadest  context  of 
principle  and,  yes,  morality— not  on  narrow 
self-interest. 

That  is  how  I  first  remember  him,  more 
than  30  years  ago,  the  strange,  intense 
youth  from  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na who  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  drum  up  Interest  in  a  National  Student 
Association,  whose  purpose,  he  insisted, 
would  not  t>e  merely  the  protection  of  stu- 
dent rights,  but  the  struggle  for  racial  and 
economic  Justice  In  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Ours  was  a  campus  full  of  activists,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  quite  the  demonic  in- 
tensity, the  24-hour-a-day  purposefulness  of 
this  visitor.  The  girl  I  then  dated  and  later 
married  succumbed,  and  went  off  with 
Lowenstein  to  a  convention  in  Ann  Artx>r, 
convinced  she  was  about  to  save  the  world. 

Up  in  Maine,  six  weeks  ago,  I  met  another 
young  woman  who.  quite  starry-eyed,  dis- 
closed that  she  had  spent  the  previous 
weekend  driving  Lowenstein  on  his  ceaseless 
round  of  meetings.  I  thought— but  did  not 
say— "He's  bewitched  you  Just  as  surely  as 
he  bewitched  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother." 

That  quality  in  Lowenstein  was  a  bit  vexa- 
tious to  those  of  us  contemporaries  who 
lacked  his  capacity  for  perpetual  rejuvenar 
tion.  To  a  greater  extent  than  any  public 
man  I  have  ever  known.  Lowenstein  was 
constantly  and  inseparably  linked  to  the 
young  people  of  this  society,  drawing  his 
energy  from  them  and  giving  them  back  In- 
spiration and  direction.  From  his  NSA  days, 
to  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements, 
to  the  dump-Johnson  campaign,  and  until 
the  moment  of  his  death,  it  is  l>eyond  dis- 
pute that  he  brought  more  young  people 
into  American  politics  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual of  our  times. 

His  opinions  and  attitudes  were  often  as 
outrageous  as  his  habit  of  scheduling  a  mid- 
night appointment— then  arriving  four 
hours  late  and  pounding  indignantly  on 
your  door  if  you  had  fallen  asleep. 

His  enthusiasms  often  led  him  to  wildly 
inconsistent  positions.  As  his  devoted  friend. 
Sam  Brown,  pointed  out  in  a  New  Hamp- 
shire debate,  Lowenstein  may  hxn  been 
tmique  as  a  Democrat  who  had  campaigned 
with  passionate  conviction,  but  at  different 
times,  for  all  three  of  this  year's  Democratic 
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candidates— Jimmy  Carter.  Jerry  Brown  and 
Ted  Kennedy. 

But  he  was  more  eclectic  than  that.  En- 
countering George  Bush  in  New  Hampahlre. 
he  told  his  former  House  colleague  that  he 
was  "anxious  to  get  together"  with  him. 
Lowenstein  would  try  to  convert  anyone  to 
his  cause. 

Strange  as  it  is  to  say  of  a  man  with  such 
a  legion  of  devoted  friends,  individuaJs  were 
less  important  to  him  than  causes.  That 
may  explain  why  his  friendships  ranged  so 
broadly.  Don  Rumsfeld,  the  hawkish  former 
secretary  of  defense,  was  a  House  gym  wres- 
tling buddy  of  Lowenstein's  and  a  friend. 
Conservative  Bill  Buckley  was  another 
friend,  and  wrote  a  courageous  column  de- 
fending Lowenstein  against  the  Red  smears 
that  were  invariably  used  against  him  in  his 
many  losing  House  campaigns. 

They  responded,  as  did  almost  anycme 
who  ever  met  Lowenstein,  to  the  irresistible 
appeal  of  a  man  who  shared  with  everyone 
his  own  intense  enjoyment  of  the  political 
arena  and  his  unquenchable  faith  that  in 
this  nation,  politics  might  bring  defeat,  but 
never  despair. 

The  passion  for  the  good  cause,  well- 
fought,  that  Al  Lowenstein  brought  to  every 
battle,  will  live  on.  despite  the  bullets  that 
stopped  his  strong  heart. 

It  is  his  legacy  to*  the  uncounted  thou- 
sands he  enticed,  cajoled,  badgered  and  buU- 
doeed  into  the  political  life  of  America.  As 
long  as  they  fight  for  their  causes,  his  spirit 
will  live  on.« 


BIELARUSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxniois 

nf  THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESEUT ATI  VCS 

Monday.  March  24. 1980 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
62d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Bielarus  will  be  com- 
memorated on  March  25.  We  in  the 
U,S.  Congress  have  been  elected  by  a 
free  people  and.  therefore,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Bielanisian 
people  are  forced  to  live  and  speak  out 
most  energetically  on  their  behalf. 

The  Bielanisian  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Chicago,  ni..  is  dedicated  to 
the  restoration  of  human  liberty  in 
Bielarus  and  points  out  that  the  Bie- 
lanisian people  have  been  known 
under  most  confusing  and  improper 
terminology.  A  statement  by  the  oom« 
mittee  on  this  subject  follows: 

The  Bielanisian  Americans  of  Chicago  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  harsh  treat- 
ment  that  our  compatriots  in  Bielarus  (Hie 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Sodallst  Republic)  are 
subjected  to  by  the  central  Soviet  govern- 
ment In  Moscow.  The  moat  striking  viola- 
tions of  particular  concern  to  ui  are: 

1.  The  name  of  Blidania.  irtiich  Is  the 
original  and  rightful  name  of  the  land  of 
the  Bielanisian  people  has  been  thrown  out 
and  replaced  with  the  Russian  word 
Byelorooseeys  (thus  the  English  name  of 
Byelorussia)  in  the  official  use  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  The  name 
Bielarus  has  been  restricted  (mly  to  a  trac- 
tor, a  monthly  magaxine  In  Bielanisian  lan- 
guage, a  piano,  and  a  publishing  bouse  In 
Minsk. 

a.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  human 
rights  enjoyed  by  an  individual,  or  a  nation. 
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poration  of  Byelorussia  into  the  USSR  in 
1923. 

Article  73  of  the  Constitution  adcnowl- 
edges  to  each  union  republic  the  right  for 
the  free  separation  from  the  USSR.  Howev- 
er, the  slightest  expression  for  national  sep- 
aration by  non-Russian  people  Is  punished 
most  severly  by  deportation  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp,  confinement  In  a  psychiatric 
asylum,  or  Imprisonment. 

According  to  Article  80  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, each  union  republic  has  the  right  to  be 
in  direct  relations  with  the  foreign  states, 
conclude  treaties,  and  exchange  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives.  However,  up 
until  today  this  right  is  existing  on  paper 
only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byelorussian- 
American  Association,  Inc.,  recently 
informed  me  that  Michal  Kukabaka,  a 
Bielarusian  political  prisoner  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  has— 

spent  six  years  in  psychiatric  prisons  <  1969- 
76)  for  refusing  to  participate  in  Soviet  elec- 
tions, acquainting  his  co-workers  with  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  for  writing  open  letters.  Sentenced 
again  In  1979  to  three  years  of  prison  for  his 
essays,  "Human  Rights  and  Detente  are  In- 
divisible." "The  Stolen  Fatherland."  and 
others.  Renounced  Soviet  citizenship  and 
wants  to  emigrate  to  any  free  coimtry.  His 
parents  died  in  WW  II  and  he  has  no  rela- 
tives whatsoever. 
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from  different  sources  so  Congress  and 
the  public  can  make  decisions  based 
on  real  risks.  This  bill  is  the  second  In 
a  series  of  four  bills  which  I  Intend  to 
introduce  on  nuclear  matters  In  this 
session  of  the  06th  Congress. 
The  text  follows: 

HJi.674S 
A  bill  to  reorganise  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  by  consolidating  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  the 
major  Federal  Oovemment  responsibU- 
ities  with  respect  to  ionizing  radiation, 
from  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
sources,  and  to  require  such  Agency  to 
make  a  continuing  comparison  of  the  risks 
and  effects  of  radiation  from  different 
sources  and  to  assure  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  are  kept  aware  of 
these  risks  and  effects. 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ossenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radiation  Control 
Act  of  1980". 


,  deport  itkms  of  Byeloiu^ans  to  Si- 

c  ionization  of  Byelorussia  by 

att  mpting  to  transform  Byelo- 

I  loviet  Russian  homogeneous 


Since  1917,  when  the  Communists 
seized  power  in  Russian,  they  have 
worked  unceasingly  to  expand  Russia's 
colonial  empire,  and  even  worse  than 
the  czars,  they  kill,  torture,  or  impris- 
on all  those,  Russian  and  non-Russian 
alike,  who  believe  in  the  value  and 
strength  of  religion.  In  1921,  BielarUs 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  these  brazen 
attempts  to  impose  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  Russian  Oovemment  on 
non-Russian  peoples.  Just  as  in  1980 
Afghanistan  has  become  the  most 
recent  victim  in  the  Conununlst  pro- 
gram of  mass  murder  and  slavery  of 
subject  peoples. 

I  am  honored  to  Join  with  Americans 
of  Bielarusian  descent  In  my  own  11th 
District,  which  I  take  pride  in  repre- 
senting, in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all 
over  this  country  as  they  share  with 
Bielarusians  everywhere  the  prayers, 
the  hopes,  and  the  determination  that 
the  Bielarusian  people  will  have  a  free 
nation  once  again,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  remain  alert  to  the  fe- 
rocious nature  of  the  Communist 
tyrant.9 
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HON.  JOWiW.  WYDLER 

or  mw  YORK 
n»  TH«  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24. 1980 
•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  a  bill  to  consolidate  the 
major  Federal  responslblllUes  for  ion- 
izing radiation  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  This  bill  requires 
EPA  to  make  a  continuing  oompculson 
of  the  risks  and  effects  of  radiation 


misnios 

S»c.  2.  The  Congress,  noting  the  height- 
ened public  concerns  about  radiation,  par- 
ticularly the  effecu  of  low-level  Ionizing  ra- 
diation on  the  public  health  and  safety 
hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  technologically-based  acUvltles  in  the 
nation  are  increasing  the  poasibilities  of  ra- 
diation exposures  to  the  public  and  to  occu- 
pational workers,  both  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nologies themselves  and  from  the  enhance- 
ment of  exposures  from  naturally  occurring 
radioactivltr. 

(3)  energy-related  radiation  exposure  re- 
sulto  not  only  from  nuclear  energy  (includ- 
ing uranium  mining,  uranium  mni  tj^mng^ 
reactor  operation  and  accidents,  and  waste 
disposal,  with  the  number  of  nuclear  power 
reactors  In  the  nation  being  expected  to 
more  than  double  in  the  next  decade),  but 
also  from  fossil  fuels  including  natural  gas 
and  coal: 

(3)  most  of  the  remaining  sources  of  radi- 
ation exposures  result  from  defense  activi- 
ties, medical  activities,  consumer  products, 
and  natural  sources: 

(4)  epidemiological  analysis  is  providing 
increased  confidence  in  statistical  predic- 
tions of  the  harmful  effects  of  radiation  on 
population  groups,  including  effects  upon 
large  numbers  of  atomic  plant  and  base 
workers,  luiuUum  miners,  nuclear-weapon 
effects  victims,  and  persons  subject  to  medi- 
cal radiation: 

(5)  these  and  other  findings  have  been  as- 
sessed for  their  practical  importance  by  an 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  the  Health  Ef- 
fects  of  Ionizing  Radiation  chaired  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, by  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
panel,  and  by  other  reviewers; 

(6)  these  assessments  liave  established  dif- 
ferences between  the  degree  of  risk  from 
different  forms  of  radiation;  for  some  forms 
of  radiation  an  Important  finding  la  that  the 
effects  from  small  doses  are  proportionately 
less  than  those  from  large  doses; 

(7)  the  Interagency  Task  Force  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  recom- 
mended coordination  or  omisolldatlon  of  the 
monitoring  and  control  of  radiation  which  is 
now  shared  by  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  particularly  the  conduct 
of  emergency  monitoring  foUowlng  acci- 
dents at  nuclear  reactors;  and 

(8)  care  in  controHtaig  radiation  exposures 
needs  to  be  exercised  wiselr.  monitoring 
techniques  and  radiation  controls  that  are 
Insufficiently  stringent  pose  needless  danger 
to  tlie  public  health  and  safety,  while  those 
that  are  overly  stringent  tend  unnecessarily 
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to  deprive  the  public  of  benefits  from  the 
actlviUes  that  are  the  cause  of  the  radi- 
ation. 


Sbc  i.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  arfr- 

(1)  to  consolidate  the  coordination,  oper- 
ation, and  as  many  as  practicable  of  the 
Federal  research  responsibilities  concerning 
radiation  in  one  Federal  agency— the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency: 

(2)  to  arrange  for  the  compilation  and  dis- 
trlbuUon  of  comparative  assessments  of 
risks  to  the  public,  and  to  occupational 
workers,  that  are  realirtically  expected  from 
the  various  different  sources  of  radiation 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F) 
of  secUon  5(bX8):  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  feasible  for  each  catego- 
ry of  radiation  source,  to  consolidate  the 
various  existing  regulations  for  their  con- 
trol, to  establish  new  regulations  only  where 
needed,  and  to  reduce  the  extent  of  regula- 
tions when  consistent  with  comparative 
risks  and  with  comparisons  of  risks  and 
benefits. 

COHSOUDATIOM  OT  KA9UTIOH  COimtOL 

runcnoHS 

Sic.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency")  shall  have  primary  responsibility 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  f  or— 

(1)  the  compiUUon  of  all  available  infor- 
mation on  radiation  from  all  sources,  the  as- 
sessment of  this  information,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  such  assessment 
to  the  public  as  more  particularly  described 
in  section  5; 

(3)  the  conduct  and  administration  of  Fed- 
eral or  federally  supported  programs  in  ra- 
diation assessment  and  in  radiation  effects; 

(3)  the  development,  issuance,  and  modifi- 
cation (including  periodic  updating  or 
repeal  when  appropriate)  of  regulations 
dealing  with  the  exposure  to  radiation  of 
the  public  and  of  occupational  workers,  re- 
sulting from  different  types  of  radiation 
from  all  categories  <^  sources  and  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  exposure  from  spedfie 
sources  or  facilities; 

(4)  the  monitoring  of  radiation  exposure, 
the  maintepance  of  records  of  radiation  ex- 
posure, and  the  establishment  of  allowable 
total  exposures,  both  for  the  public  and  for 
occupational  workers;  and 

(5)  the  establishment  of  an  identifiable 
group  to  compQe  and  aruJyze  epidemiolog- 
ical information  on  the  effects  of  radiation 
upon  the  public  and  upon  occupational 
workers. 

DBVSLOmKIIT.  ASSESSMKHT,  AHD 

DissnavATioR  or  rarouuTioii 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator") shall  carry  out  the  Agency's 
re^Mnsibility  for  the  compilation,  assess- 
ment, and  dissemination  of  information 
under  section  4(aXl)  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(bXl)  Oa  the  basis  of  epidemiological  data 
and  other  adentiflc  information,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  the  most  likely  sta- 
tistical relation  between  a  given  exposure 
dose  of  each  form  of  ionizing  radiation  and 
the  consequent  harmful  effects  therefrom. 

(3)  Information  shall  be  oompQed  and. 
where  the  available  information  Is  Inad- 
equate or  insufficient,  shall  be  developed,  to 
determine  the  exposure  encountered  for  the 
public  and  for  occupational  workers  In  the 
case  of  each  of  the  dif ferait  sources  of  ion- 
izing radiation  described  In  the  categories 
listed  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  exposure-effect  relation  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  com- 
bined with  the  exposures  encountered  as  de- 
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termlned  uader  paragraph  (3)  to  obtain  the 
sUtistically  expected  effect  upon  the  public 
and  upon  occupational  workers  from  each 
of  the  Individual  types  of  sources  within 
each  of  the  following  categories: 

(A)  In  the  category  of  central  statton 
energy,  sources  Include  nuclear,  coal  and 
natural  gas  where  (in  each  case)  the  com- 
bined effecU  wOl  include  radiation  from 
mining,  production,  and  wastes  related  to 
energy  production, 

(B)  In  the  category  of  defense  and  mHI- 
tary  uses,  sources  Include  faUout  from 
United  States  and  foreign  weapon  detona- 
tions; nudear  pnqnilslon  including  radiation 
from  related  mining,  productkm.  and 
wastes;  snd  nuclear-power  sources  for  space 
vehicles  and  satellites. 

(C)  In  the  category  of  medical  uses, 
sources  include  both  diagnostic  procedures 
and  therapeutic  processes. 

(D)  In  the  category  of  oonfumer  products, 
sources  include  electronic  products  such  as 
television:  Ionizing  devices  such  as  saaoke 
detectors;  nuUo-isotope  supplies  such  as  nu- 
clear pacemakers;  products  that  contain  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  radioaetive  elements 
such  as  gas  mantels,  false  teeth,  and  eye- 
glasses; and  materials  for  luminous  purpose 
such  as  time  pieces  and  Instrument  dials. 

(E)  In  the  category  of  pubUe  buHdlngs, 
sources  Include  beating  units  (and  taicreased 
exposures  resulting  from  reduced  turnover 
of  air  through  oonservatkm  should  be  taken 
Into  consideration). 

(F)  In  the  category  of  technologically-in- 
creased exposures,  sources  include  sir  travel 
at  high  altitude  (with  flight  crews  constitut- 
ing an  oocupatloiud  group  that  should  be 
monitored). 

(cXl)  Within  13  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administia- 
tor  shall  complete  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  «v»»«pnii»g  the  Information  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (b),  with  his  con- 
clusions being  based  on  the  best  then  cui^ 
rent  assessments  of  both  the  exposure- 
effect  relation  as  determined  under  suliseo- 
tion  (bXl)  and  the  exposures  eioountered 
rather  than  presenting  only  the  applicable 
upper  limits.  The  assessmoits  shsll  be  rank- 
ordered  according  to  the  total  expected  ef- 
fects on  the  public  by  category  and  by  types 
of  sources  wiUiin  each  category. 

(3)  Updates  of  the  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  prepared  and  submit- 
ted ■"""»uy  to  incorporate  new  and  more 
accurate  Information, 

(3)  The  reporU  submitted  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3),  shall  be  submitted  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  oth- 
erwise made  available  for  public  informa- 
tion purposes. 

(d)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress 

(1)  his  recommendations  as  to  methods 
for  informing  the  public  about  the  sources 
of  radiation  that  cause  the  largest  rista  of 
radiation-caused  harms  to  the  public,  which 
recommendations  may  Include  requirements 
for  more  effecUve  labeling  of  the  producU 
Involved  and  for  the  dissemination,  through 
regular  means  of  communlcatlim.  of  infor- 
mation regarding  products  or  services  that 
produce  the  radiation  exposures;  and 

(3)  a  mwrt  on  the  degree  to  which  exist- 
ing regulations  on  the  various  categories  of 
radiation  sources,  and  on  the  types  of  radi- 
ation sources  within  these  categories,  con- 
form with  the  rank-ordering  of  risks  of  the 
public  as  established  under  subsection  (e). 
A  summary  of  the  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  the  report  shall  set  forth 
a  program  plan  u>d  schedule  for  implemen- 
tation, developed  by  the  Administrator,  to 
modify  the  regulations  involved  so  as  to 
make  them  oommmsurate  (in  terms  of 
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number,  size,  complexity,  and  oompUanee 
requlroiMnU)  with  the  risks  to  tlie  poblie 
health  and  safety  from  the  sources  of  radi- 
ation to  which  soefa  regulations  apply. 
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Sac.  6.  There  shaD  be  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Agency,  In  aooordanee  vtth 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Dlreetar  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  an 
of  the  functkHw  and  aettvttles  for  which  the 
Agency  is  given  primary  rentonsfMlty  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  under 
section  4  and  which  are  currently  bdnc  ex- 
odsed  or  conducted  by  other  Federal  a«en- 
des  and  offloeta.  along  with  such  related 
powers  and  duties  of  such  other  agmnies 
and  officers,  and  such  related  postttons.  per- 
sonnd.  assets,  rights,  obllgatlnns.  ilaMMtles. 
cratracts.  property,  and  funds  of  sodi  other 
agencies  and  officers,  as  may  be  determined 
under  sudi  regulations  to  be  appropriate. 

Sac  7.  Definition. 

Sac  8.  Miscellaneous  provlsjons. 

Sac  9.  Appropriations  > 
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Monday.  Mardi  24. 198$ 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaks. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  mr 
colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  March  16. 1980. 
issue  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

The  editorial  wnphaslwia  the  impor- 
tance for  the  United  States  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  Padflc  region 
and  our  allies  there. 

Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  observa- 
tion that  the  United  States  should  not 
only  strengthen  substantially  our  own 
forces  tn  the  Pacific  but  qul^ly  find  a 
solution  to  our  trade  problems  with 
Japan  and  take  full  advantage  of  the 
present  Peking  Government's  eager- 
ness to  develop  dose  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  us. 

The  article  follows: 

HomiSwbtHoiib 
(By  WUltam  Randolph  Hearst,  ^.) 

Sam  Fkahcisco.— Home  sgaln  after  a  flve- 
we^  trip  around  the  Padfle  Ocean,  and  be- 
lieve me  there  is  no  place  like  it.  (Apologies 
to  Stephen  Foster.) 

On  the  10-hour  flli^t  from  Tbkyo.  Japan 
Air  Unes  has  equipped  lU  747  Boelni  upper 
deck  with  half  a  donn  fuU  length  berths, 
reminiscent  of  the  old  railway  sleeping  car 
di^rs,  wirfwg  the  long  overnight  fli^t  rda- 
ttvely  comfortable. 

Altogether,  I  feel  our  trip  was  quite  suo- 
eessfuL  We  started  off  being  briefed  by  our 
mlUtaiT  leaders  in  HawaU.  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  defense  of  American  interests 
throughout  the  entire  Pacific  area  and  we 
intovlewed  the  top  men  In  the  strategically 
Important  FIJI  Islands.  New  7iealand.  Aus- 
tralia. Hong  Kong,  China  and  Japan. 

Our  trip  was  promi>ted  by  the  bdief  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
pay  more  attenUon  to  the  Pacific  That 
belief  has  beoi  fully  confirmed  by  what  we 
learned. 

Ftom  our  talks  with  the  leaders  of  the  five 
countries  we  visited,  with  our  own  diplomat- 
Ic  representatives  and  othera.  I  came  away 
sharing  the  view  of  our  ambassador  tn 
Japan.  Mike  Mansfield,  that  we  are  witness 
Ing  "the  dawn  of  the  Century  of  the  Pacif- 
ic" 
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east  Asia  is  the  fastest  grow- 
In    the   world.    Japan.    South 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore 
than   7   per   cent   annual 
most  of  the  1970'8  versus 
for  the  XJA  Barring  a  catastro- 
is  expected  to  become  the 
arena  of  the  future, 
papulation  of  nearly  one  blUlon 
industrial  modernization  pro- 
letting  started.  China  alone  is 
o  become  in  the  31st  century 
figgest  market. 

Prime  Minister  Robert  Mul- 
that  n^.  commerce  In  the  Pa- 
exceeds  that  In  any  other 
'  rorld.  Our  trade  with  New  Zea- 
Japan  and  east  Asian  na- 
totaled  SM.8  billion,  whereas 
both  western  and  eastern 
Russia,  amounted  to  $60 
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occupation    of   Afghanistan 
;s  military  might  in  a  position 
he  oQ  supplies  from  the  Per- 
the  Pacific,  the  Soviet  navy  is 
i-bullt  bases  in  Vietnam, 
Soviet  military  buUdup  in  the 
mese  islands  tliat  Stalin  took 
World  War  2. 
to  the  Soviet  far  east  terri- 
re  bombers  and  SS-20  inter- 
mobile   missiles   is  seen   as 
the  nuclear  balance  in  Asia  in 
Forty-five  Soviet  divisions 
the    Sino-Soviet    frontier 
to  western  intelligence  re- 
s  im>lemented  by  paratroop  and 
"I  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
islands.  The  Soviet  aircraft 
has  l>een  transferred  from  Eu- 
waters  to  the  Pacific 
'8  ability  lo  project  military 
area  is  gruwmg  dangerously, 
lapanese  Prune  Minister  Wa- 
i  confirmed  that  the  Soviets 
put  troops  on  some  of  the  is- 
southern  Kurile  chain  that 
belong  to  Japan. 
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informative  talk  with  him  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Tokyo  shortly  after  our  meeting 
with  the  prime  milnister.  Chatting  Infor- 
mally with  us  in  partially  rolled  up  sleeves, 
our  amijassador,  the  former  V&  senator 
from  Montana  and  a  long-time  friend,  said 
Japan  had  been  "right  up  front"  in  support- 
ing the  president's  position  in  respect  to 
both  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  holding  of  American  hostages  in  Iran. 

He  further  said  he  did  not  think  Japan 
gets  enough  credit  for  its  defense  efforts. 

"Between  1969  and  1979  Japan  averaged 
an  8  per  cent  annual  increase  in  defense  ex- 
penditures, compared  with  NATO's  3  per 
cent  average  and  America's  minus  3  per  cent 
average  during  the  same  period."  he  added. 

He  said  Japan  pays  the  equivalent  of  $735 
million  annually  for  the  "housekeeping" 
costs  of  the  46.000  American  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  that  country,  and  in- 
tends to  increase  the  amount  to  between 
$850  and  $900  million. 

Despite  the  limitations  on  military  power 
which  we  caused  the  Japanese  to  write  into 
their  constitution  after  World  War  3,  Mans- 
field said  they  "tiave  done  a  temendous  Job 
in  defense."  Risking  strong  opposition  from 
radical  and  socialist  opposition  parties. 
Prime  Minister  Ohira  authorized  the  Japa- 
nese navy  to  participate  recently  for  the 
first  time  in  Joint  maneuvers  with  Ameri- 
can. Canadian,  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
naval  forces. 

Mike  feels  the  n.S.  7th  Fleet  should  be 
"beefed  up,"  and  suggested  that  one  or  two 
of  our  aircraft  carriers  and  at  least  one  of 
our  battleships  that  were  put  In  mothballs 
after  World  War  2  should  be  re-ctmmiia- 
sioned  for  active  duty  In  the  Pacific.  I 
couldn't  agree  more. 

My  own  conclusion  from  this  trip  is  that 
we  should  not  only  strengthen  substantially 
our  own  forces  in  the  Pacific  but  quickly 
find  a  solution  to  our  trade  problems  with 
Japan  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent Peking  government's  eagerness  to  de- 
velop close  cooperative  relations  with  us. 

China  is  still  a  Communist-ruled  "socialist 
state."  Its  present  leaders  are  not  pursuing 
an  aggressively  imperialist  policy  aimed  at 
world  domination,  as  are  those  in  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Furthermore,  China  is  unlikely  to  become 
an  industrialized  and  full-fledged  nuclear 
military  power  until  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. Therefore,  it  is  no  threap  to  our  secu- 
rity. 

With  the  cooperation  of  China,  Japan  and 
our  staunch  Canadian.  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  allies,  we  can  dominate  the  Pacific 
and  avert  a  third  world  war  there,  providing 
we  have  the  will  and  the  leadenhlp  to  do  so. 
I  believe  we  have  both  and  this  trip  has  re- 
assured me  that  we  will  also  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  Asiatic  allies  and  friends.* 
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•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  159 
years  ago,  on  March  25.  1821,  the 
people  of  Greece  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  once  again  become  a  free 
people,  and  it  is  fitting  that  Americans 
help  the  Greeks  celebrate  this  occa- 
sion, not  only  because  this  valiant 
struggle  inspired  Americans  of  that 
historical  period,  but  also  because  the 
Impact  of  Greek  philosophy,  art.  llt- 
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erature,  and  political  thought  has  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  our  own  civi- 
lization. 

A  secret  organization  called  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  was  set  up  in  1814,  and 
a  methodical  conspiracy  developed, 
planned  toward  a  general  uprising  of 
all  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  Ehiro- 
pean  section  of  the  Sultan's  Empire. 
Seven  years  later,  in  February-March 
1821,  revolution  broke  out,  achieving 
notable  successes  right  from  the  start, 
especially  in  the  Peloponnese,  central 
Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands.  The 
nucleus  of  the  liberation  army  which 
fought  in  this  revolution  was  made  up 
of  small,  fierce  and  battle-hardened 
groups  of  guerrillas  known  as  klephtes. 
who,  isolated  and  imcoordinated,  had 
been  fighting  against  Turkish  power 
for  centuries.  Thousands  of  inexperi- 
enced Greeks  rushed  to  follow  the 
flags  of  these  battle-scarred  warriors, 
and  in  their  turn  went  through  the 
continuous  fighting  which  trained 
them  as  guerrillas,  so  that  all  together 
they  composed  an  army  which  was 
ready  for  action,  aggressive  and  deci- 
sive. This  was  the  army  which  for 
years  succeeded  in  facing  victoriously 
the  waves  of  armies  which  the  Sultan 
sent  against  them.  The  same  was  true 
at  sea.  Small  commercial  ships,  which 
were  all  the  Greeks  had.  were  convert- 
ed into  warships  which  also  proved 
themselves  worthy  opponents  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire's  huge  fleets, 
through  their  crews'  outstanding  sea- 
manship and  vigor  in  attack. 

The  revolutionary  struggle  lasted  for 
eight  continuous  years,  with  such  sig- 
nificant victories  that  in  the  end  three 
Great  Powers— Britain,  Prance,  and 
Russiar-were  forced  to  intervene.  Be- 
ginning with  diplomatic  notes,  and 
using  more  drastic  measiu'es  later  on, 
they  obliged  the  SiUtan  to  concede  na- 
tional and  political  independence  to 
the  Greek  revoluntionaries.  The  great 
movement  of  Philhellenism  played 
and  important  role  in  bringing  about 
these  actions  on  the  part  of  the  three 
European  governments.  Philhellenism 
had  by  then  become  a  movement  of 
great  force  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  thousands  of  llber- 
als-«oldier8.  politicians,  intellectuals, 
and  scientists— moved  and  enraptured 
by  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  nation  in 
revolt,  came  to  Greece  and  fought 
bravely  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 
while  at  the  same  time  special  commit- 
tees were  set  up  in  various  European 
countries  to  collect  money  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Greeks  and  help  make 
their  fellow-countrymen  aware  of  the 
Greeks'  right  to  live  freely. 

This  broad  movement,  almost 
unique  in  history,  roused  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  was  a  source  of  acute 
psychological  pressure  on  the  British, 
French,  and  Russian  Governments, 
having  a  deep  effect  on  their  decisions. 
When  the  Sultan  attempted  to  oppose 
the  diplomatic  representations  of  the 
three  Governments,  the  imited  fleets 
of  Britain.  France,  and  Russia  pro- 
vided a  final  military  solution,  attack- 
ing and  decimating  tbe  joint  Turkish- 
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Egyptian  fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Navar- 
ino  in  October  1827. 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  some  volunteered  to 
serve  with  the  badly  outnumbered 
Greek  patriots,  others  organized  ef- 
forts to  send  packages  of  bandages  and 
other  supplies,  and  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  solidarity  were  sent  by 
the  highest  Government  officials  and 
from  communities  throughout  our 
young  Nation.  President  John  Adams 
remarked: 

My  old  imagination  Is  it>n<ning  into  a  kind 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks. 

Ptor  its  part,  the  Greek  nation  looked 
upon  the  United  Stotes  with  hope  and 
admiration.  In  May  1821,  the  first 
Greek  Senate  addressed  the  American 
people,  saying: 

Friends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers, 
havtaig  formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die 
for  freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by 
Just  sympathy,  since  it  is  in  your  land  that 
liberty  has  fixed  ite  abode  . . .  Though  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  mighty  oceans,  your  char- 
acter brings  you  near  us  .  .  .  Our  interests 
are  of  such  nature  as  to  cement  more  and 
more  an  alliance  founded  on  freedom  and 
virtue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contributions  made 
and  still  being  made  to  the  growth  and 
greatness  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Greeks  who  have  chosen  to  make  their 
homes  here  continue  to  cement  the 
feelings  we  have  for  Greece,  and  on 
this  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend 
greetings  to  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  take  pride  in  represent- 
ing, as  well  as  those  in  Chicago  and 
across  our  Nation  as  they  celebrate 
the  159th  anniversary  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence.9 
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•  Mrs.  CmSHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  11  co- 
sponsors,  the  Alternative  and  Woiit- 
Site  Education  Act  of  1980.  Because  of 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
President's  call  for  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  same  public  schools 
now  failing  large  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged youths,  we  are  offering  this  bill 
as  an  alternative  to  the  education  title 
of  the  youth  employment  initiative. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  legislation 
is  to  support  local  alternative  educa- 
tion programs  run  by  nonprofit  com- 
munity-based organizations  in  areas  of 
great  need.  Direct  links  between  these 
entities  and  local  employers  would  be 
established  to  provide  jobs  or  job 
training  to  students  enrolled  in  the  al- 
ternative  education   program.    Basic 
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education  and  skills  specifically  relat- 
ed to  work  would  be  taught  in  the 
classroom,  but  8  to  20  hours  of  each 
student's  week  would  be  spent  earning 
a  minimum  wage  or  more  at  a  jobsite. 
Low  teacher-student  ratios,  intensive 
counseling,  direct  parent  involvement, 
year-round  operation,  and  stringent 
evaluations  would  also  be  featiires  of 
these  programs. 

In  addition,  the  biU  would:  First,  es- 
tablish within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Office  of  Alternative  and 
Work-Site  Education  under  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Research  and  Im- 
provement; second,  mandate  national 
and  local  occupational  surves^  to  de- 
termine probable  needs  of  employers; 
and  third,  create  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Alternative  and  Work-Site 
Education  to  collect  and  disseminate 
information  on  related  programs. 

The  question  that  both  this  bill  and 
the  administration's  plan  seek  to  ad- 
dress is  how  to  best  alleviate  a  serious 
mismatch  between  some  students  and 
the  typical  school  environment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  uiu-ealistic  to  expect  tradi- 
tional schools,  which  to  date  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  diffi- 
cult youths,  to  be  any  more  successful 
when  we  spread  over  $900  million 
across  a  few  thousand  public  school 
districts.  I  hope  new  teaching  methods 
are  adopted  by  more  public  schools, 
but  I  feel  this  is  likelier  to  happen  as 
successful  nonprofit  institutions  teach, 
train,  and  find  Jobs  for  teenagers 
failed  by  our  Nation's  public  school 
system.  Therefore,  the  Alternative  and 
Work-Site  Education  Act  of  1980  is  not 
a  proposal  for  experimental  or  demon- 
stration projects.  There  are  countless 
nonpublic  entities  that  have  succeeded 
In  serving  youths  abandoned  by  public 
schools,  and  it  is  time  to  provide  basic 
Federal  grasifs  to  these  programs  on  a 
large  scale. 

Carol  Gibson,  education  director  for 
the  National  Urban  League,  pointed 
out: 

Throughout  the  Urban  League  movement 
our  experiences  with  alternative  education 
substantially  demonstrate  that  culturally 
biased  practices  can  be  discontinued,  valid 
standards  of  achievonent  can  be  utilized, 
and  our  constituents  can  attain  skills  which 
enable  them  successfully  to  compete  within 
all  of  their  peer  groups. 

Elton  Jolly,  national  executive  direc- 
tor of  OIC's  of  America,  testified 
based  on  experience  with  OIC's  suc- 
cessful career  intern  program: 

My  concern  is  that  the  clients  of  OIC  are 
youth  and  adults  who  have  not  been  served 
by  the  schools.  No  institution  can  serve  all 
people.  The  dropouts,  the  pushouts.  and  the 
unemployed  youth  are  persons  who  did  not 
get  the  services  that  they  needed  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  We  must  now  see  that  they 
receive  remedial  help.  It  U  my  contention 
that  this  help  should  come  from  outside  the 
education  system.  We  must  offer  an  alterna- 
tive way  of  being  trained  to  youth  who  have 
not  succeeded  in  schooL 

A  recent  GAO  evaluation  of  the  al- 
ternative high  school  for  juveniles  in 
Marshall  County.  Tex..  sUted: 
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This  project  served  students  who  could 
not  function  In  a  regular  classroom.  Tbe 
goals  included  instruction  In  math,  reading, 
and  communication:  preparation  for  entry 
into  the  Job  market  or  reentry  into  high 
school;  and  Improving  peer  relationships. 
poslUve  self -concept,  and  *  moUvatloo  to 
become  productive  citizens.  Students  at- 
tended class  for  3H  hours  a  day  In  the 
morning  and  held  Jobs  In  tbe  after- 
noon *  •  *.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
only  13  percent  scored  on  or  above  their  de- 
aired  ability  levels  In  an  achievement  test. 
At  the  end  of  the  year.  63  percent  scored  oo 
or  above  their  desired  leveU  *  *  *.  Our 
review  *  *  *  showed  that  neariy  every  stu- 
dent's behavior  Improved  *  *  *.  Tl>e  suoeea 
of  this  project  resulted  In  the  State  chang- 
ing its  policy  so  that  school  districts  can 
become  subgrantees  for  alternative  adiool 
projects. 

"Alternative  Schools  for  Disruptive 
Youth."  a  1978  NIE  pm^er.  reported: 

Futures  of  alternative  programs  include 
small.  Intimate  schools  with  a  low  student- 
adult  ratio,  indlvlduallaed  Instructioa.  com- 
petent and  caring  teachers,  specialized  per- 
sonnel to  provide  counseling  and  sodal  serv- 
ices, and  a  pragmatic  vocational  thrust. 

In  a  review  undertaken  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity of  over  fifty  alternative  school  evalua- 
tions, the  most  salient  flndinga  were  these: 
(1)  The  self -concept  of  alternative  school 
students  appears  to  improve,  especially  stu- 
dents who  have  not  done  well  in  oonventioo- 
al  schools.  (2)  StudenU  tend  to  be  happier 
in  alternative  schools  and  have  better  atti- 
tudes about  schooL  (3)  Studente  seem  to 
have  an  Increased  sense  of  control  over 
their  own  destinies,  feel  more  secure,  and 
have  a  stronger  self-identity.  (4)  More  posi- 
tive attitudes  tend  to  be  demonstrated  In 
higher  attendance  rates,  lower  suspension 
and  disruption  rates,  and  less  vandalism  and 
violence  in  schools. 

The  alternative  schools  network,  a 
citywide  system  of  45  neighborhood 
based  and  run  schools  in  inner-city 
Chicago,  found: 

People  who  had  traditionally  been  tamed 
off  and  discouraged  about  formal  education, 
people  who  had  experienced  life  mostly  as 
passive  objects  being  acted  upon,  people 
who  endure  the  most  severe  economic  depri- 
vation in  our  society  have  developed  new 
hope,  succeeded  where  earlier  they  had  only 
failed,  discovered  that  they  can  learn  basic 
skills  as  they  learn  about  and  act  In  regard 
to  their  lives  and  their  communities. 

The  Alternative  and  Work-Site  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1980  holds  out  real  hope 
for  today's  and  tomorrow's  unem- 
ployed teens.  I  hope  this  Congress  wiU 
consider  and  enact  it  in  place  of  the 
education  component  of  President 
Carter's  Youth  Act,  before  another 
generation  of  tinskllled.  ill-prepared 
dropouts  spills  onto  our  streets.  The 
text  of  the  biU  f  oUows: 

HJt.— 

A  bQI  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1M5  to  establish  a 
program  of  alternative  and  work-site  edu- 
cation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  oj 
RepreaenttMvei  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembied.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Alternative  and 
Work-Site  Education  Act  of  1960". 

Sac.  a.  Title  IX  of  the  Elemoitaiy  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amend- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(6)  operate  classroom  and  work-site  edu- 
cation programs  twelve  months  per  year; 

"(7)  be  staffed  with  not  less  than  one 
adult  paid  employee  or  volunteer  for  each 
15  students  served; 

"(8)  take  into  account  information  ob- 
tained under  section  964  of  this  title; 

"(9)  pay  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
under  section  6(aKl)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1936  to  students  for  time 
spent  at  work-sites,  with  the  three-fourths 
of  the  costs  of  such  wages  being  provided 
from  ftmds  provided  under  this  part; 

"(10)  enroll  students  on  a  voluntuy  basis, 
and  not  accept  compulsory  student  referrals 
from  public  schools  or  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies; 

"(11)  provide  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  of  program  operation  de- 
tailed data  on  (A)  student  progress  and 
achievement,  and  (B)  teacher  achievements 
with  individiud  students; 

"(12)  not  expend  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  for  building  construction  or  resi- 
dential services: 

"(13)  fully  cooperate  with  an  Independent 
evaluator  selected  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bids  from  private  con- 
tractors; 

"(14)  inform  the  local  educational  agency 
of  the  area  served  of  the  alternative  educa- 
tion programs  being  provided;  and 

"(15)  develop  and  implement  new  and  in- 
novative approaches  to  expand  outreach  in 
order  to  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
target  groups  of  students. 

"HATIOIIAL  ARD  LOCAL  OCCUPATIONAL  SUHVKT 

"Ssc.  964.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  obtain 
and  distribute  to  interested  individuals  and 
organizations  Information  concerning  the 
probable  employee  needs  of  employers,  by 
general  occupational  category,  for  each 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  and 
State  and  for  the  United  States. 

"NATIONAL  CLEAXINCHOUSB  ON  ALTKBNATIVC 
AND  WORK-SrrX  EDUCATION 

"Sk.  964.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  operate  a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Al- 
ternative and  Work-Site  Education  which 
shall  collect,  analyze,  and  distribute  (on  re- 
quest) information  relating  to  programs 
funded  under  this  part  and  other  programs 
of  alternative  and  work-site  education. 

"CIVn.  SIGHTS  COMTLIANCS 

"Sac  965.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  or  political  affiliation  or 
beliefs,  or  on  the  ground  of  any  other  factor 
specified  In  any  Federal  law  prohibiting  dia- 
crlmlnatlon,  be  excluded  from  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under,  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity funded  In  whole  or  In  part  with  funds 
made  available  imder  this  Act 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sbc.  966.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 
"(1)  the  term  'alternative  education' 
means  an  education  program  that  embraces 
subject  matter  or  teaching  methodology  (or 
both)  that  is  not  generally  offered  to  stu- 
dents of  the  same  age  or  grade  level  In  tradi- 
tional school  settings,  and  which  offers  a 
range  of  educational  options,  and  Includes 
the  use  of  program  methods  and  materials 
that  facilitate  student  access  and  are  rele- 
vant to  the  students'  edoeatlonal  needs  and 
Interests  (as  Indicated  by  the  student)  and 
facilitates  positive  growth  and  devdopment 
in  academic  oocupational,  and  aodal  skills; 

"(2)  the  term  'work-site  education'  meanS' 
the  progressive  development  of  skills  associ- 
ated with  a  defined  set  of  work  processes  to 
be  covered  sequ«itially  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment in  an  occupation,  trade,  or  Indus- 
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try  and  which  is  upgrading  in  nature,  inte- 
grated with  and  supplemented  by  classroom 
instruction  as  deemed  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, and  consistent  with  a  career  i>attem 
of  advancement  (as  measiued  by  skill  profi- 
ciency and  the  progression  of  earnings  and 
related  benefits  that  Is  recognized  within 
the  occupation,  trade,  or  industry); 

"(3)  the  term  'eligible  irea'  means  a 
school  district  or  county  which  was.  during 
the  most  recent  school  year,  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  subpart  1  of  p$jt  A  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  section  111(b) 
of  this  Act; 

"(4)  the  term  'qualified  nonprofit  organi- 
zation' means  a  private  educational  institu- 
tion which  Is  located  in  an  eligible  area  and 
which— 

"(A)  demonstrates  knowledge  of  and  expe- 
rience in  the  field  of  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental education; 

"(B)  has  the  capability  and  experience  to 
develop  and  manage  flacal  systems  neces- 
sary for  administration  of  Federal  funds,  or- 
ganizational stability  to  permit  program 
continuity,  and  ability  to  comply  with  Fed- 
eral grant  requirements; 

"(C)  has  available  ext>erienced  and  profes- 
sional staff  who  demonstrate  a  commitment 
to  effective  alternative  educational  opportu- 
niUes; 

"(D)  is  an  educational  institution  de- 
scribed in  section  S01(cX3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  is  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax  In  accordance  with  se<> 
tlon  501(a)  of  such  Code;  and 

"(E)  has  State  accreditation  for  granting 
high  school  diplomas,  or  has  the  capability 
to  successfully  prepare  enrolled  students  for 
aclileving  a  high  school  equivalency  degree; 

"(5)  the  term  'pushout'  means  a  student 
who  leaves  school  because  of  frustration 
from  not  achieving  success  or  because  of 
pressure  exerted  by  the  school  through  var- 
ious disciplinary  actions; 

"(6)  the  term  'dropout'  means  a  student 
who  quits  school,  usually  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  school  attendance;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'bridge  Job'  means  a  Job 
leading  to  career  employment  following  suc- 
cessful completion  of  related  academic  and 
vocational  training. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  967.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part  for  fiscal 
year  1981  imd  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  $900,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  caUa  tor  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  Utle  requires  aU  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

Ab  an  Interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks  section  of  the  Coir- 
GSBSsioHAL  Rboobd  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  weelc 
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Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  25,  1980,  may  be  fotmd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rboobd. 

Meetin(m  Scheduled 

MARCH  26 

6:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  S.  2294. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  DOD,  receiving  testimony  on 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  programs. 

224  RusseU  Building 
9:00  am. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1843 
and  H.R.  2977.  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act;  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  Com- 
missions on  National  Youth  Service 
and  Volunteerism. 

4232  Dirksen  Buflding 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2383,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981- 
1983  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Url>an  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
Uon  of  a  2199.  2258.  2264,  2277.  2315, 
2354,  and  2356,  bills  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo on  American  farmers. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heartaga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
dustry and  Trade  Administration,  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency, 
and  the  UJ3.  Travel  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Cvltol 
Budget 
To  begin  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays,  F^ral  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  E>irksen  BuUdlng 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proi>06ed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  programs  of  the 
UJS.  Fire  Administration  in  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Maiu«ement  Agency 
and  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-128.  Capitol 
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Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  pending  health  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  8.  2366,  to  elimi- 
nate Ulegal  aliens  from  Inclusion  in 
the  1980  census. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  &  2434,  3441  and 

3442.  bUls  to  strengthen  and  stabUlze 

the  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency 

Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

6226  DMaen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  FMeral  election  commission. 

301  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To    hold    oversight    hearings   on    the 
impact  of  inflation  and  government 
action  on  the  housing  industry- 

424  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  GAO  report  on 
paperwork  in  the  Federal  government 
1202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
11:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pju. 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  9uUding 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  S-Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
'Energy  Research  and  Development  Su'k>- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  for  non-dvillan  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

3110  IMrksen  BuUdhig 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  3371,  au- 
thorizing an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
4331  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:30  pjiL 
Conferees 
On  HJl.   2313.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

S-207.  Capitol 

Select  on  Intelllgenoe 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
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year  1981  for  inteUigoice  activities  of 
the  United  Statea. 

8-407,  Capitol 
8:30  pjn. 
Appropriattois 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  ooostnictkm  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

1334  Diikaen  Buflding 

MARCH  37 

8:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Researoh  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  8.  2294. 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1961 
for  mUltary  procurement  inograms  of 
the  DOD.  receiving  testimony  on 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  programs. 

234  RusseU  BuUdlng 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  8.  3394. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  mUltary  procurement  of  the  DOD, 
receiving  testimony  on  air  defense  pro- 
grama. 

313RuawUBufldiDC 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subccmunlttee 
To    ccmtlnue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-138,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  3459  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1081  and  1983  for 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  to  be  foUowed  by  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  James  B.  King,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
335  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
ClvU  Service  and  General  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Poet  Office  and  OvU  Service's  Sub- 
committee tm  Hiunan  Resources  on 
proposed  legislation  to  curb  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  tise  of  consultants. 
311  Canium  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  3377.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  B.  34S4.  3441 
and  2442.  bills  to  strengthen  and  stabi- 
lize the  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislathrc 
recommendaUona  for  fiscal  year  1981 
from  officials  of  AMVETS,  Paralysed 
Veterans.  BUnded  Veterans,  WWI  Vet- 
erans, and  MiUtary  Orders  of  the 
Purple  Heart. 

1203  DlTkaeB  BuUdlng 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and-  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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Appropri^ons 

HUD-In<k  pendent   Agencies   Subcommit- 


tee 
To  holdl  hearings 
timatqs 
tional 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na^ 

Science  Foundation. 

1318  Dirluen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  afid  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timatfi 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smith^nian  Institution. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


*Approprl  itions 
Jutice. 


State, 
and 
To  hold 
timatti 
Pateni 
ence 
ment 


Budget 
To 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 

Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

and  Trademark  Office,  and  sci- 

ind  technical  research.  E>epart- 

Commerce. 

S-140.  Capitol 


of( 


conl  Inue 


consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budge  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  bf dget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

add 


Bnergy 
To  hold 
the 
Joint 
in 


Natural  Resources 
hearings  on  S.  1784.  to  improve 
electric  generating  efficiency  of 
1  'ederal-civillan  pooling  practices 


Finance 
Businea 
tion  o: 


11:00 
Armed 


To 
nate 
excess 
Dcpai  tment 
struct 
and  S 
ing 

milUoii 
Defenie 
craft 


3:00  pjn. 
AppropriAions 


Approprii  tlons 
Jutice. 


SUte. 
and 
To 
timat^i 
tional 


3110  Dirksen  Building 


meeting,  to  continue  consideror 
pending  health  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Ffelations 
To  heai  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  U.S. 
forelg^  policy  objectives. 

318  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Ai  ithorizatlons  Subcommittee 
To  cont  nue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legisls  tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1  Ml  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  uiited  SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 


Se -vices 


Procuremmt   Policy   and   Reprograming 
Subco  nmittee 
resune 


hearings  on  S.  1687.  to  ellmi- 
«rtain  limitations  imposed  on 
profits  from  contracts  with  the 
of  Defense  for  the  con- 
struction of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels, 
2233,  to  exempt  from  account- 
requirements  those  contracts  of  $1 
or  less  with  the  Department  of 
for  the  construction  of  air- 
naval  vessels. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Energy  ai  d  Water  Development  Subcom 
mitt«c 
To    cot  tlnue 
budgei 
for  en  irgy 
grama 


hearings    on    proposed 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

and  water  development  pro- 


1114  Dirksen  Building 
Approprii  tlons 

Military  ( bnstnictton  Subcommittee 
To    ooi  tlnue    hearings    on    proposed 
budge ;  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 

I^lated  Agencies  Subcommittee 

holdj  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 

Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
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mation  Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  N.  Teige.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Conunlssloner  for 
the  remainder  of  term  expiring  June 
30.  1980.  and  for  a  term  of  5  years  ex- 
piring June  30. 1985. 

4S7  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2284.  proposed 
legislative   charter   governing   intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  28 

8:00  a.0L 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  S.  2294. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  miUtary  procurement  programs  of 
the  DOD.  receiving  testimony  on  the 
Navy's  new  ships  and  related  ship  pro- 
grams. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 


March  2^,  1980 


9:00 1 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1790,  115.  and 
1816,  bills  to  protect  the  press  and 
other  innocent  third  parties  against 
unwarranted  searches. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Reginald  E.  GUllam,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, miUtary,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of     the    occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  PoUcy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  reconunended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2423.  authorise 
ing  fluids  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  for- 
eign development  and  security  assist- 
ance programs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  temponu^  limit  on  the 
pubUc  debt. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Diriuen  BuUding 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national afiairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury:  S.  2271.  to 
Increase  the  U.S.  Quota  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  S.  1963.  to 
control  Government  purchases  and 
sales  of  gold. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  resume  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1151.  proposed 
RaU  Restructuring  Assistance  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2284,  proposed 
legislative  charter  governing  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  U.S. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  InteUigence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  of 
theUA 

S-407.  Capitol 

APRIL  1 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 


March  2U,  1980 


9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Suixjommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1931  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Rural  Housing  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  rural  housing  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  for  civilian  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  InteUigence 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2284,  pro- 
posed legislative  charter  governing  the 
intelUgence  activities  of  the  United 
States 

318  RusseU  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development 
programs. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8-128.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  temporary  Umit  on 
the  public  debt. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1393,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for    programs    under    the    National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188.  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabUitation 
program  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

EInergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  U.S.  Army  cemeterial  ex- 
penses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

8-126.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  housing,  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  hazardous  mate- 
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rials  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Tnmsportatkm. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  protocol  to  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  cus- 
toms valuation  agreement. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  InteUigence 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2284.  pro- 
posed legislatlTe  charter  govoning  the 
InteUigence  activities  of  the  UJB. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:00  pjn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  Joint  meeting  with 
the  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
CouncU  on  pending  business  items. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Buflding 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transp<Htation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  begin  closed  markup  of  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  InteUigence  activities  of 
the  U.S. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRILS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
CivU  Service  and  General  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    resume    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Subcommittee  on   Human  Resources 
on  proposed  legislation  to  curb  the 
Federal  Government's  use  of  consult- 
ants. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

Judiciary  

To  continue  bearings  on  S.  2377.  au- 
thoriilnc  funds  for  fiscal  year  1901  for 
progrmms  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  500,  proposed 
Consumer-Patient    Radiation    Health 
and  Safety  Act 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:001 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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1318  Dirksen  Bufldlng 
Approprlatlona 
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Eaergjr, 


iv  igrams 


224  Dirksen  BuOding 
Conuneroe.  Science,  and  Transiwrtation 
To  hold  t  earings  on  proposed  legislation 
authoripng  funds  for  ocean  pollution 
and  numitortog  programs. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Natural  Resources 
l^earings  on  the  climatic  effects 
dioxide  buildup  in  the  at- 
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Transportal  Ion 


To  resumn 
estimaUi 
Department 


Oovemipent 
Ttohold 
timates 
partmei  t 


Small 
Act 


review  those 

lor 


"Eoenjuai 
Energy 
TO 

budget 

within 

ooDsider 

will 

mlttee. 

dais  of 

tory 

Beikringi 


hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  oer- 
of  the  Department  of 


3110  Dirksen  Building 


:uman  Resources 

iearings  on  S,  2153,  1486,  and 

b  Us  to  provide  an  exemption 

C  SHA    regiilatlon    for    certain 

workpls:es    with    good    safety    and 

health  i  Bcords. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropr1atft>ns 

Interior  anq  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 

tee 

TO  hold  hearings  on  prot>osed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 

energy  Information  Adminis- 

of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Approprii^ti  >ns 

Treasury,    f>08tal    Service,    and    General 
Subcommittee 
hfcarings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
!or  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Intematioi  al  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  I  iearings  on  S.  2097.  proposed 
Joint  Ixport  Marketing  Assistance 
Act.  sn  on  the  substance  of  S.  2040, 
propose^  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
Act  and  S.  2104.  proposed 
dusiness  Export  Development 


5302  Dirksen  Building 
iratural  Resources 
Regulation  Subcommittee 

items  in  the  President's 

fiscal  year  1981  which  fall 

I  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 

recommendations   which   it 

thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 

I  eceiving  testimony  from  of f i- 

the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 

Cwjimiasion  and  for  the  Office  of 


and  Appeals. 

8226  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  pjn. 
A(H>ropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proOosed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
3:30  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings .  on    the    Maritime 
Boundary    Settlement    Treaty    with 
Canada    (Exec.    U,    96th    Cong..    1st 
sess.),   and   the   AJgreement   on   East 
Coast  Fishery  Resources  with  Canada 
(Exec.  V,  96th  Cong..  1st  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2153,  1486, 
and  1573,  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces    with    good    safety    and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Sulxom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1424.  proposed 
International  Health  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
*Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  health-care 
professicmals   to  staff  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  Russell  Building 
10:00  ajB. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Vine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
TreasiuTT,  Postal  Service,  and  General 

Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on   proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  S. 
2271,  to  increase  the  U.S.  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  S. 
1963.    to    control    Government    pur- 
chases and  sales  of  gold. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2193,  authorizing 
fimds   for   fiscal   year   1981    for   the 
United  States  Railway  Association. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  EHrksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
countability of  the  National  Seciu-ity 
Advisor. 

4331  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
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grams  administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  InteUlgence 
To  begin  closed  markup  of  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  of 
theU.S. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1324  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1391.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  National  Climate  Program. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  21M.  1486, 
and  1572,  bUls  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces  with  good  safety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  faciUtating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

rransportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  TransportatioiL 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation    and    Renewable    Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1842,  proposed 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations     - 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
countabUlty  of  the  National  Security 
Advisor. 

4221  Dh-ksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Sul>committee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


March  2^,  1980 


Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Maritime 
Boundary    Settlement    Treaty    with 
Canada    (Exec.    U.    96th    Cong..    1st 
sess.),   and   the   Agreement   on    East 
Coast  Fishery  Resources  with  Canada 
(Exec.  V,  96th  Cong..  1st  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  >ear  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered   by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  5295,  S.  248. 
1287,  1418,  1498,  1554.  2034,  2083.  and 
2208,  bills  to  correct  certain  problems 
with  the  social  security  earnings  limi- 
tation as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-216),  eliminating 
the  monthly  earnings  test. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  22 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sulxx>nunittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,   and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-148.  Capitol 

APRIL33 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    Genera) 
Government  Sulicommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  U.S.  C^oast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  receive  testimony  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207,  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control;  and 
to  consider  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative business. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  35 

10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


6387 

To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.- 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  28 
9:30  ajn. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  3377.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

3338  Diricsen  BuUding 
10:00  am. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regtilation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  Items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which   it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Cc»n- 
mittee.  receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Conservation  and  Solar  Ap- 
pUcations.  aU  of  the  DOE. 

3110  Dirksm  BuUding 

APRIL  29 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  years  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1234  Dirksoi  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  XJJB. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjh. 
Appropriations 

BCiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1233  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 

9:30  am. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  cmisider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facUiUes,  S.  759.  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nurdng  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  ncm- 
service-connected  disablUties  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  insur- 
ance or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
and  HJt  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act 

413  RusseU  BuUding 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


6388 


Tbhold 
ttanates 
the 


AppropriatI  ins 


Ii  eaiinss  on  proposed  budget  es- 
f  or  conservation  programs  of 
Oequtment  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuOding 


tm,  Dissio 


Treasury,    postal    Service,    and 
Subcommittee 
fajearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Dections  Commission.  Adviso- 
lon  on  Intergovernmental 
Advisory    Committee    on 
Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
tlie  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  and  the  Administrative 
Conf erejice  of  the  U^S. 

1318  Oirksen  Building 


Govem^ient 
To  hold 
tlmates 
Federal 
ry  Coi 
Relaticnts. 
Federal 
Rt>m 


3:00  pjn. 
Appropriatiins 
Military  Coi  struction 
To    oonti|iue 
budget 
for  mililkry 


Subcommittee 

hearings    on    proposed 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


10:00 
Appropriatl4n8 


HUD-Indep(  Qdent   Agencies   Subcommit- 


tee 
To  hold  hearings 
tlmates  Isr 
partmeni 


velopmei  t 


Appropriati<^ 
Interior  and 
tee 


1318  Dirksen  Building 
Related.  Agencies  Subcommit- 


Tohold 
tlmates 
Landanc 
the 
ation 


hculngsc 


Heritage 


Appropriatio  as 
Treasury,   Fiistal 


aovemm  ent 


'Judiciary 
Torestune 
Ing  fundi 
grams 
ment  of 


*Laborand 
ChOd  and 

mittee 
To  hold 

might   c(tnsider 

youth  in 


tee 
To    oontlntie 
budget 
for  the 
Urban  Development. 


IfAYl 


_    on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 

of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
Conservation  and  Recre- 


Seiirice. 


1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


Service,    and   General 
Subcommittee 


To  hold  he  irings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


tiearlngs  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
a^mlnistered  by  the  Depart- 
•lustice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


E  uman  Resources 

Hliman  Development  Subcom- 


Ifearlngs  on  issues  Congress 
which   would   affect 
he  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  2 

10:00) 
Appropriations 
HXTD-Indepei  dent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
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General 
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hearings    on    proposed 

for  fiscal  year  1981 

I  Apartment  of  Housing  and 


« tlmates 


1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAYO 

0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencfes  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and.  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

BCAY13 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  15 
10:00  aJD. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  16 

loroo  ajn. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housihg  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  BuUding 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-Uving  Increase 
for  service-connected  disabUity  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Resource  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  environmental  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    the    Department    of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee- 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  2U,  1980 

MARCH  38 

10:00  «JB. 
ffynking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af f ain 
Consumer  Affair*  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlngi  on  8.  1088.  pro- 
posed   Fair    Financial    Information 
Practices  Act.  and  &  1920.  propoaed 
Priviicy  of  Electronic  Fund  Transfer! 

Act 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 


9:00) 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  teaume  hearingi  to  assess  the  poUtt- 
eal.  military,  economic,  and  aodal  fao- 
ton  affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumpUon  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 


APRIL3 

10:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  HumaniUes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  title  n.  propoaed 


6389 

Youth  Education  and  Training  Act.  of 
a  3385.  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4333  DIrkaen  BuOdlDC 


AFRILt 
10:00  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  ctmtinue  hearings  on  ttUe  n.  pro- 
posed Youth  Education  and  Triininc 
Act.  of  a  3385.  proposed  Youth  Act 

4333  Diiksen  Baadkw 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 


of  its  clerks,  annoimced 

agrees  to  the  report  of 

of  conference  on  the  dis- 

of  the  two  Houses  on 

of  the  House  to  the  bill 

"An  act  to  extend  the 

comifiencing  actions  on  behalf 

band,  or  group,  or  on 


behalf  of  an  individual  Indian  whose 
land  is  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status." 


THE  PJBVEREND  FORREST  H.  HALL 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Forrest  H.  Hall,  who  has  just 
offered  the  prayer  today,  is  pastor  of 
the  Assembly  of  God  Tabernacle  in  Chail- 
mette.  La.,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. 

After  21  years  in  private  business 
Reverend  Hall  was  called  to  the  minis- 
try. He  has  been  serving  the  Chalmette 
area  for  7  years.  He  started  with  just  a 
handful  of  members  and  has  built  the 
tabernacle  into  a  great  congregation  of 
nearly  500.  In  addition,  this  dynamic 
man  serves  as  district  presbyter  of  the 
New  Orleans  section  of  the  Assemblies  of 
God,  an  elective  office  he  has  held  for  5 
years. 

Reverend  Hall  has  not  just  ministered 
to  Chalmette,  however.  He  and  his  wife, 
Johnnie,  and  his  children,  Cliff  and 
Rhonda,  have  served  a  far  wider  audience 
through  family  Gospel  singing  on  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  and  in  record 
albums.  The  Halls  have  totally  dedicated 
themselves  to  spreading  the  message  of 
the  Christian  faith  throughout  America. 
Reverend  Hall's  selfless  service,  his 
hard  work  and  dedication,  are  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  know  him.  I  am 
honored  to  have  invited  him  to  be  here 
today,  to  give  the  opening  prayer  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  know  the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana  are  proud  to 
have  him  as  their  spiritual  representa- 
tive today. 


tribe, 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  meets  in 
emergency  session  at  2  o'clock  and  we 
do  not  know  what  form  the  FTC  rule 
may  take,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  request  imtil  later 
in  the  day.  Otherwise,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  would  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
happy  to  withhold  the  request  until  later 
in  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  LOUISVILLE  CARDINAL 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
possibly  add  much  to  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  Cardinal  basketball  team  nor 
can  I  equal  the  pandemonium  and  cele- 
bration which  is  undoubtedly  going  on 
back  in  Kentucky,  but  speaking  as  a 
University  of  Louisville  Law  School 
graduate.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Cardinals  for  cap- 
ping off  a  spectacular  season  with  an 
NCAA  basketball  championship.  I  ap- 
plaud this  team's  efforts  in  bringing  the 
university  its  first  NCAA  basketball 
crown  in  the  history  of  Cardinal 
basketbaU. 

It  has  been  a  long  road  to  the  NCAA 
finals  and  Denny  Crum  and  Darrell 
Griffith,  as  the  team's  coach  and  floor 
leader  respectively,  can  be  mighty  proud 
of  their  performance  all  season  long  as 
they  consistently  excited  basketball  fans 
all  across  the  country.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  they  reap  the  thrill  of  victory  today. 
As  the  coach  of  the  Cardinals  said  in  a 
postgame  interview,  "Tonight  it  was  our 
turn."  Write  it  down.  1980  the  year  of 
the  Cardinals. 


LET  US  HONOR  THE  LAST  REQUEST 
OF  ARCHBISHOP  ROMERO 
(Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  hours 
ago  during  the  celebration  of  a  memo- 
rial Mass  four  gimmen  approached  San 
Salvador's  archbishop,  Oscar  Romero, 
and  shot  him  to  death. 

This  man,  whom  I  met  in  El  Salvador 
in  1978,  stood  like  an  island  of  justice 
and  sanity  amid  the  violence  and  op- 
pression that  are  engulfing  his  tiny 
nation. 

Archbishop  Romero  emulated  the  lives 
and  teachings  of  Mahatma  Ghandi, 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  yesterday  he  followed  them 
to  violent  martyrdom. 

Last  year  I  and  others  of  this  body 
nominated  the  archbishop  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  We  said: 

In  a  nation  notorloiis  for  Its  disregard  for 
basic  human  rights.  Archbishop  Roaiero 
stands  out  as  an  eloquent  and  unshakable 
opponent  of  oppression  and  violence. 

Just  last  month  Archbishop  Romero 
wrote  to  President  Carter  to  oppose  the 
sending  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  He  said: 
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The  contribution  of  your  government,  m- 
stead  of  favoring  greater  Justice  and  peace  in 
El  Salvador  undoubtedly  will  sharpen  the 
repression. 

The  United  States  must  take  no  part 
in  the  repression  of  the  Salvadorean 
people.  As  the  Archbishop  pointed  out — 

The  Junta  and  the  Christian  Democrats  do 
not  govern  the  country  .  .  .  political  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  mlUtary 
men  who  only  know  how  to  repress  the  peo- 
ple and  favor  the  interests  of  the  Salvadorean 
oligarchy. 

At  this  very  moment  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  is  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  send  that  military  aid  and  those 
American  advisers  to  El  Salvador.  I  urge 
both  the  subcommittee  members,  and 
President  Carter,  to  honor  the  last  re- 
quest of  Archbishop  Romero,  a  request 
which  may  have  cost  him  his  life. 


TRIBUTE     TO     THE     LATE     ARCH- 
BISHOP OSCAR  ROMERO 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
one  of  the  true  saints  walking  on  this 
Earth  became  one  of  the  latest  martyrs 
of  repression  and  violence.  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  died  while  he  was  saying 
Mass  in  a  church  for  his  mother,  who 
died  last  Friday.  He  died  at  the  hands 
of  assassins  who  walked  in  and  took  his 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  last 
year  of  spending  almost  an  entire  day 
with  Archbishop  Romero.  I  do  not  think 
any  individual  I  have  ever  been  privi- 
leged to  meet  in  my  life  had  a  more  pro- 
found effect  on  me  or  on  my  thinking 
than  Archbishop  Romero.  Like  St. 
Thomas  Beckett.  Archbishop  Romero 
truly  gave  his  life  for  his  sheep. 

On  the  back  of  his  wall.  I  remember, 
in  his  office,  there  was  a  sign  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  which  said.  "He  who  gives 
his  life  for  Me  is  saved." 

I  do  not  know  about  the  structure  of 
Heaven,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  must 
be  a  special  place  reserved  for  the  peace- 
makers of  this  world  such  as  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romera.  When  I  met  with  him  he 
told  me.  and  I  have  his  words  right  here : 

We  feel  more  and  more  that  oitt  work,  our 
work  for  the  poor,  which  has  been  reiterated 
by  the  new  Pope,  that  this  is  a  right  work 
for  the  church. 

We  see  Carter's  human  rights  as  providen- 
tial. We  don't  see  it  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  Ours  Is  an  evangelical,  not  a  political, 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  for  political  circum- 
stances, rather  for  evangelical  and  faith 
reasons,  that  the  church  will  always  be  for 
human  rights. 

On  Sunday,  March  9,  in  his  last  homily 
he  said  the  following: 

In  the  name  of  Ood  and  of  the  suffering 
people  whose  laments  rise  to  the  heavens 
each  day,  I  beg  you,  I  beseech  you,  I  order 
you  to  stop  the  repression. 

We  mourn  his  loss,  but  his  life  and 
death  compels  us  to  continue  the  strug- 


gle for  social  and  economic  justice,  and 
to  continue  efforts  to  secure  human 
rights  for  the  oppressed  of  this  world. 


TRAGEDY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
reported  that  Archbishop  Oscar  A. 
Romero  was  assassinated  while  celebrat- 
ing a  memorial  Mass.  Violence  has 
claimed  the  life  of  this  universally  re- 
spected nonviolent  human  rights  advo- 
cate. He  was  a  courageous  man  whose 
work  in  behalf  of  individual  freedom  will 
serve  as  a  symbol  to  those  who  struggle 
in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world  to  end  repressive  policies  of 
totalitarian  niling  powers. 

Last  January  I  joined  22  of  my  col- 
leagues in  nominating  the  archbishop  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  While  he  was  not 
bestowed  this  honor,  he  was  honored 
through  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
many  followers.  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
member his  leadership  in  human  rights 
when  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  is  con- 
sidered. 


FEDERAL  JUDGES  MANIPULATE 
LAW  TO  INCREASE  THEIR  SALA- 
RIES 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John 
Lewis  Smith  ruled  that  all  of  the  judges 
affected  by  the  congressionally  mandat- 
ed 5.5-percent  cost-of-living  pay  cap 
were  entitled  to  the  full  12.9  percent  au- 
tomatic pay  increase.  The  judges,  who 
enjoy  an  annual  salary  level  of  at  least 
$50,000.  were  awarded  this  court  victory 
on  the  basis  of  a  technicahty.  Congress 
could  not  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
limiting  the  automatic  cost-of-living  pay 
increases  due  Members  of  Congress,  cer- 
tain Federal  employees  and  some  judges 
until  12  days  after  the  beginning  of  1980 
fiscal  year.  Judge  Smith  ruled  that  had 
the  judges  been  denied  their  pay  raise, 
their  constitutional  rights  would  have 
been  violated. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  officials  are  making 
every  effort  to  battle  the  menace  of  in- 
flation which  is  ravaging  the  Nation's 
economy,  the  fact  that  some  members 
of  the  judiciary  would  appeal  a  decision 
of  Congress  to  limit  pay  increases  for 
all  higher  level  Federal  employees  strikes 
me  as  irresponsible  and  the  ultimate  in 
judicial  arrogance.  The  judges  have 
maneuvered  and  manipulated  the  law  to 
increase  their  already  substantial  sala- 
ries. 

Have  they  not  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  soaring  inflation  and  efforts  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  balance 


this  year's  budget?  Millions  of  Americans 
are  making  sacriflces  and  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet,  while  these  Federal 
judges  enjoy  a  secure  job  with  automatic 
pay  increases.  Yesterday's  ruling  insults 
the  American  people  and  seriously  erodes 
the  confldence  of  the  American  people 
in  their  Government. 


JOHN  CLAUDE  GARRETT  OP 
TENNESSEE 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  honor  today  to  recognize 
an  outstanding  individual  in  Goodletts- 
ville.  Tenn.,  Mr.  Claude  Garrett.  Mr. 
Garrett,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Good- 
lettsville.  began  his  66th  year  in  banking 
on  December  14,  1979.  This  gives  Mr. 
Garrett  the  distinction  of  being  the  old- 
est active  banker  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Garrett  was  bom  in 
1897  and  went  to  work  for  the  Bank  of 
Goodlettsville  in  1914  as  a  janitor,  build- 
er of  fires,  and  a  cleaner  of  spittoons.  His 
assignments  did  not  prevent  him  from 
rising  straight  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  His 
starting  salary  back  in  1914  was  $35  a 
month  and,  for  over  25  years,  Mr.  Gar- 
rett rose  to  nm  the  t>ank  operations  with 
the  assistance  of  Marshall  Draper  and 
Pete  Ketring.  Assets  in  1914  for  the  bank 
were  $100,000  and  today  they  are  over 
$68  million.  Mr.  Garrett  was  elected 
president  of  the  bank  in  1951. 

During  the  history  of  the  Bank  of 
Goodlettsville.  it  has  been  robbed  three 
times.  Every  time  they  have  been  robbed. 
John  Claude  Garrett  has  been  there  on 
the  spot.  In  1949,  he  was  knocked  out  by 
a  gunman.  TTie  bank  recovered  the 
money  and,  imfortimately.  Mr.  Garrett 
spent  35  days. in  the  hospital  recovering. 
In  1933,  he  was  locked  in  the  vault  for 
an  hour  or  2  and  the  culprits  were  also 
apprehended.  In  1935.  the  bank  was 
robbed  again,  and  Mr.  Garrett.  Pete 
Ketring.  and  Marshall  Draper  were  all 
made  to  lie  on  the  floor  while  the  bandit 
made  his  escape.  The  villain  was  cap- 
tured shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Garrett's  family  has 
also  followed  in  his  footsteps  at  the  bank. 
John  Claude  Garrett,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of 
the  board;  Jerry  Garrett,  executive  vice 
president :  John  Claude  Garrett  m.  vice 
chairman  of  the  board;  and,  of  course, 
Mr.  John  Claude  Garrett,  Sr.,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Goodlettsville. 

I  salute  Mr.  Garrett,  Sr.,  in  his  caa- 
tinuing  and  outstandliig  service  to  the 
people  of  Goodlettsville,  and  the  bank- 
ing industry  of  Tennessee. 


THE  NEED  FOR  TERM  UMTTATION 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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of  our  country  should  not 
by  a  Congress  that  once 
campaigning   the  day  it 
of  ofiBce.  Nor  should  they 
by  a  President  who  acts 
reelection  rather  than  act- 
the  long-term  safety  and 
of  our  Nation.  In  order 
our  constituents  and  re- 
Congress  has  been  so 
we  must  effectively  ad- 
real  concerns  which  our 
raising.   This   body   must, 
diligently  in  deliberating 
term  limitation  to  an  ef- 
sippropriate  end. 
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ELECnOlf  DAY  COMING— HANG 

IN  *:  "HERE,  AMERICA 
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The  Democratic  Party  has  the  power 
and  responsibility  to  govern  this  Na- 
tion. The  record  so  far?  We  are  a  laugh- 
ing stock  all  over  the  world — they  have 
failed,  faltered  and  fumbled  so  badly 
that  every  day  is  an  adventure  in  sur- 
vival. 

Hang  in  there,  America — November  4 
is  only  224  days  away. 


WHO  IS  KIDDING  WHOM  ON 
INFLATION? 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  before  me,  hot  off  the  presses  at  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  cost-of- 
living  figures  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. After  $163  billion  in  deficit  spend- 
ing these  past  4  years,  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  the  cost  of  living  went 
up  another  1.4  percent  last  month — the 
same  as  in  January — and  that  the  in- 
flation rate  is  still  tn  the  18-percent 
range. 

What  is  more  surprising  is  that  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  created  this 
mess  by  voting  these  deficits,  now  ex- 
pects the  American  people  to  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  escape  it  is  to  raise 
taxes.  Not  only  does  their  record  on 
deficit  spending  cast  doubt  upon  what- 
ever anti-inflation  program  they  may 
now  offer,  but  raising  taxes  may  en- 
courage the  very  thing  they  claim  to 
fear  most — a  major  recession. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  fight  infla- 
tion; balancing  the  budget  simply  by 
cutting  Federal  spending.  And  it  is  fair; 
after  all,  why  should  not  the  Democratic 
majority  suffer  a  little  discipline  along 
with  everyone  else. 


THE  NEW  BALANCED  BUDGET  ACT- 
HOW  WILL  IT  PLAY  IN  PEORIA? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  getting  a  good  many  calls  from  my 
district,  from  the  press,  and  local  public 
ofiBcials.  They  want  to  know  how  the 
President's  new  balanced  budget  act  is 
going  to  play  in  Peoria. 

I  have  to  tell  them  I  really  do  not 
know  because  the  President  intends  to 
keep  his  budget  cuts  a  secret  until  after 
today's  primaries.  Apparently  the  pri- 
orities of  the  administration  are  to  put 
primary  elections  first  and  our  national 
economic  health  second. 

In  other  words,  nomination  first,  the 
Nation  second.  Delegates  first,  the  econ- 
omy second.  Politics  first,  the  people  sec- 
ond. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  do  get 
the  budget  resolution  on  this  floor,  there 
will  be  a  much  higher  proportion  of  votes 
for  a  balanced  budget  on  our  Republican 


side  of  the  aisle  than  on  the  Democrat 
side.  And  that  will  include  votes  on  in- 
dividual appropriation  bills  to  back  up 
that  position. 


NEW  FIGURES  ON  THE  MISERY 
INDEX 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DIVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
1976  Presidential  campaign,  Jimmy  Car- 
ter, of  Georgia,  talked  frequently  about 
the  misery  index.  That  index  seeks  to 
measure  public  discomfort  by  combin- 
ing the  unemployment  rate  and  inflation 
rate. 

In  1976  the  misery  level  was  12.5  per- 
cent. Mr.  Carter  thought  it  was  bad.  He 
promised  to  do  better. 

But  look  what  has  happened.  This 
morning  we  learned  that  consumer 
prices  are  continuing  to  rise  at  an  18- 
percent  annual  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  39  months 
that  President  Carter  and  his  Democrat 
allies  in  Congress  have  made  economic 
policy,  the  misery  level  has  doubled.  It 
is  now  nearly  25  percent. 

The  American  public  is  dissatisfied.  It 
wants  a  change.  In  November  it  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  economic  pol- 
icies by  replacing  those  who  have  been 
running  this  place  far  too  long. 


CONTINUING  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
SHOULD  GIVE  WORRISOME  DAYS 
AND  SLEEPLESS  NIGHTS 

(Mr.  ERDAHL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  what  it  means  to  have  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled, million-dollar-a-min- 
ute  Congress.  Over  the  past  25  years  it 
seems  that  it  has  meant  bigger  Govern- 
ment, higher  taxes,  and  higher  infia- 
tion.  We  all  know  it  is  not  Government 
that  is  paying  for  these  things;  it  is  the 
poor  taxpayer. 

But  the  taxpayers  have  to  buy  other 
things  rather  than  just  pay  taxes.  They 
have  to  buy  food  and  clothing  and  hous- 
ing, but  this  Congress  is  making  that  al- 
most impossible. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  average 
family;  how  can  it  survive  with  an  in- 
fiation  rate,  as  we  have  heard,  of  18  per- 
cent? And  now  the  index  has  gone  up 
1.4  percent  in  the  most  recent  month. 

For  those  who  want  to  know  what  25 
years  of  Democratic  control  has  done  for 
the  American  family,  take  note  of  this 
figure:  it  now  takes  $236  to  buy  what 
$100  purchased  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  give  our 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  some  worrisome  days  and  some 
sleepless  nights. 


March  25,  1980 

n  1230 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Com- 
missioner, I  attended  a  field  hearing  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  in  New  Orleans  on 
Monday,  March  24.  Hence,  I  was  unable 
to  vote  on  several  roUcalls  that  day.  The 
following  explains  how  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  present: 

RoUcall  No.  151:  A  vote  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  the  final  passage 
of  H.R.  5043,  the  Bankruptcy  Tax  Act 
of  1980.  The  measure  passed  by  a  vote 
of  324  to  0.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Rollcall  No.  152:  A  vote  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  the  final  passage 
of  H.R.  4088,  the  sale  of  obsolete  vessels. 
The  measure  passed  by  a  vote  of  332  to  0. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Rollcall  No.  153:  A  vote  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  4410,  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1980.  The  measure  passed  by  a  vote 
of  328  to  13.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Rollcall  No.  154:  A  vote  to  agree  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2222,  Indian 
claims  extension.  The  measure  passed  by 
a  vote  of  209  to  131.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  personal  explanation  l>e  entered 
in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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price  of  the  oil  at  the  time  of  donation, 
not  to  exceed  $200.  The  donation  must 
be  to  a  qualified  charitable  organization 
for  distribution  to  families  in  need  of 
fuel  assistance. 

The  current  availability  of  merely  a 
charitable  tax  deduction  effectively  pre- 
cludes most  middle-income  families  from 
utilizing  such  a  program,  since  most  are 
unable  to  justify  the  standard  $3,400  in 
yearly  deductions.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  credit  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  Federal  tax  owed  by  the  donor. 
In  addition,  it  still  provides  for  a  chari- 
table deduction  for  that  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  $200  maximimi  credit.  Final- 
ly, this  measure  is  retroactive  to  dona- 
tions made  on  or  after  September  1, 1979. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  realize 
the  importance  of  such  a  program  as 
this  country  winds  its  way  through  the 
energy  crisis.  I  urge  your  support. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  FUEL  OIL 
DONATIONS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 
It  will  accomplish  this  task  through  the 
charitable  donation  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  home-heating  oil  which  currently 
sits  idle  in  tanks  in  the  basements  of 
thousands  of  homes  in  this  coimtry 
which  have  recently  converted  from  oil 
to  natural  gas  heating.  In  western  Mas- 
sachusetts alone,  some  30,000-40,000  con- 
versions have  occurred  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  average  amount  of  oil  avail- 
able per  tank  is  75  gallons. 

This  legislation  is  expected  to  offer 
households  the  necessary  tax  incentives 
to  those  which  have  converted  from  oil 
to  make  surangements  with  their  local 
oil  dealers  to  pump  out  their  tanks.  The 
incentive  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  100- 
percent  tax  credit,  based  on  the  retail 


THE  MAJORITY  PARTY  MUST 
REPENT 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked- and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend   his 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  disarray  among  the  Demo- 
cratic disciples  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle.  The  liberal  legions  are  los- 
ing their  lightning  bolts  for  higher 
spending.  The  majority  party's  balloon- 
ing balanced-budget  brigade  instead  is 
blundering  toward  oblivion.  Now,  I  know 
it  is  hard  for  the  liberal  deficit  demons 
to  reform  their  ways  and  the  spending 
junkies  are  finding  it  hsu-d  to  break  the 
habit.  But  reform  we  must,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Do  not  let  a  small  and  dwindling  band  of 
willful  liberals  drive  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica to  further  economic  suffering,  higher 
inflation,  and  higher  interest  rates.  Lead 
your  flock,  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic wilderness  and  into  the  brilliant 
sunlight  of  balanced  budgets  and  eco- 
nomic sanity  before  it  is  too  late.  Repent. 


A  FOURTH  STEP  TO  INFLATION 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  the  eloquent  statements, 
if  you  could  call  them  eloquent,  from 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
concerning  the  Democratic  Party,  I 
would  like  to  update  my  last  speech  on 
inflation.  I  have  been  talking  to  Gov. 
Ronald  Wilson  Reagan,  former  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  State  of  California,  and 
he  has  added  a  fourth  step  to  inflation. 
Government  spending  and  the  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  people.  That 
fourth  step  is  really  •  *  •  ? 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 


cation from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries : 

COIMCITTEE    ON    MntrHANT 

Uakime  and  FiSHnUKB. 
Washington;  D.C.,  January  29, 19$0. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Speakes:  Pursuant  to  section 
194  of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  I 
have  appointed  the  following  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  the  year  1980. 

The  Honorable  Mario  Blaggl  of  New  York; 

The  Honorable  E.  (Klka)  de  la  Garza  of 
Texas;  and 

The  Honorable  Gene  Snyder  of  Kentucky. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ez  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

Sincerely, 

JOBM   M.    MUSPBT, 

Ohairma,n. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Mebchant 
Marine  and  Fiskebixs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mr.   Speaker:    Pursuant   to   Public 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant   Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy for  the  ye&r  1980. 
The  Honorable  Mario  Blaggl  of  New  York. 
The  Honorable  Les  Au(3oln  of  Oregon. 
The    Honorable    Paul    N.    McCloekey    of 
California. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ez  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Muxpht, 

Chairman. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
lES  BY  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  610)  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 
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H.  Res.  610 


authorization  granted  by  this 

expire  immediately  prior  to 

30.  1980. 

authorized  by  this  resolution 

pursuant  to  regulations 

the    Conunittee    on    House 

in  accordance  with  existing 

to  House  Resolution  53. 


no  objection. 

MTTTSE   AMENDMENT 

pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
committee  amendment, 
read  as  follows: 


amendment:    Strike    out    all 

clause  and  insert: 

rurther  expenses  of  investlga- 

stT^es  to  be  conducted  by  the 

tee  on  the  Outer  Continental 

as    a    whole,    not    to    exceed 

including  expenditures  for  the  em- 

investlgatots,    attorneys,    and 

3ther   assistants,   pursuant   to 

of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 

;946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 

paid  out  of  the  contingent 

1  [ouse  on  vouchers  authorized 

comn  ittee,  signed  by  the  chairman 

committee,   and   approved   by   the 

House  Administration. 


pirt  : 


ar  y 


of  the  funds  authorized  by 
shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
conn4:tion  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
subject  which  is  being  in- 
:he  same  purpose  by  any  other 
the    House,    except    in    con- 
H.  Res.  S3;  and  the  chairman 
I  Committee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
shall  furnish  the  Committee 
Ad4>inlstration  information  with 
study   or   Investigation   in- 
1  nanced  from  such  funds, 
iuthorizatlon  granted  by  this 
shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
30,  1980,  or  whenever  all  obll- 
Select  Committee  on  Outer 
S^elf  are  paid. 

authorized  by  this  resolution 

pursuant  to  regulations 

the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law 
and  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  53. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braoehas)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  we  are  considering  today  is 
the  final  primary  expense  resolution  for 
investigations  and  studies  of  committees 
of  the  House  in  1980. 

House  Resolution  610  provides  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  the  period  of  January  3  to  June 
30,  1980.  The  select  conmiittee's  authori- 
zation will  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  originally  submitted 
a  resolution.  House  Resolution  573,  re- 
questing $172,000.  This  amount  was  re- 
duced by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  $157,000.  However,  on 
March  11,  House  Resolution  573  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor  by  a  vote  of  183  to 
218. 

A  second  funding  proposal.  House  Res- 
olution 610,  was  then  introduced  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. On  March  19,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  imanimously 
agreed  to  this  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  610 
represents  a  "scaled-down"  version  of  the 
select  committee's  original  fimding  reso- 
lution. It  provides  $116,000  for  the  select 
committee  to  complete  its  work.  These 
funds  are  requested  in  order  to  allow  the 
committee  to  hold  several  hearings  al- 
ready scheduled,  as  well  as  to  complete 
the  final  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  requested  in 
House  Resolution  610  is  $174,000  less 
than  the  $290,000  approved  by  the  House 
for  this  committee  in  1979,  and  $56,000 
less  than  the  amount  requested  in  the 
select  committee's  previous  resolution. 
Furthermore,  it  represents  a  59 -percent 
decrease  from  the  select  committee's 
1979  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate only  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification. 

I  understood  the  majority  leader  to 
say  that  we  would  only  have  conference 
reports  coming  up,  other  than  the  an- 
nounced schedule.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  this  resolution  on  the  announced 
schedule. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
this  is  a  privileged  resolution  and,  there- 
fore, is  able  to  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  my  colleague  will 
further  yield,  did  my  colleague,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER) ,  know  about  this  resolution  com- 
ing up? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  do  not  have  the 
faintest  idea. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1240 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


(Roll  No.  165] 

Abdnor 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dicks 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Ohio 

DlngeU 

Akaka 

BroyhlU 

Dixon 

Albosta 

Buchanan 

Dodd 

Alejtander 

Burgener 

Donnelly 

Ambro 

Burlison 

Dornan 

Anderson. 

Burton.  John 

DouKhertv 

OaJlf. 

Burton,  Phillip  Downey 

Andrews, 

Butler 

Drlnan 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Anniinzlo 

Carney 

Early 

Anthony 

Can- 

Eckhardt 

Applegate 

Carter 

Edgar 

Ashbrook 

Chappell 

Bd wards,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Cheney 

Edwards,  Oallf 

Atkinson 

Clausen 

Edwards,  Okla. 

AuColn 

Clay 

Emery 

Bafalls 

Cleveland 

English 

Bailey 

dinger 

Erdahl 

Barnard 

Coelho 

Erlenborn 

Barnes 

Colenum 

Ertel 

Baiunan 

Collins,  Tex. 

Evans,  Del. 

Beaxd.  R.I. 

Conable 

Evans,  Oa. 

Bedell 

Conte 

Evans,  Ind. 

Bellenson 

Conyiers 

Pary 

Benjamin 

Corcoran 

Fazio 

Bennett 

Oorman 

Penwlck 

Bereuter 

Cotter 

Perraro 

Bethune 

Coughim 

Plndley 

BevUl 

Courter 

Pish 

Bla^l 

Crane,  Daniel 

Fisher 

Bingham 

Crane.  Philip 

Flthian 

Blanchaird 

D' Amours 

FUppo 

Boland 

Daniel,  Dan 

Florlo 

Boiling 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Boner 

Danielson 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Bonlor 

Dannemeyer 

Forsythe 

Bonker 

Daschle 

Foimtain 

Bouquaxd 

Davis,  Mich 

Fowler 

Bowen 

Devls,  S.C. 

Frenzel 

Brademas 

de  la  Garza 

Frost 

Breaux 

Deckard 

Fuqua 

Brlnkley 

Derrick 

Gaydos 

Brodhead 

Derwlnski 

Gephardt 

Brooks 

Devine 

OUnutn 

Broomfield 

Dickinson 

Gingrich 
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Olnn 

McHugh 

Rudd 

Gltckman 

McKay 

Runnels 

Gonzalez 

Madlgan 

Russo 

Ooodling 

Magulre 

Sabo 

Gore 

Markey 

Satterfleld 

Gradlson 

Marks 

Sawyer 

Grajnm 

Marlenee 

Schroeder 

Orassley 

Marriott 

Schiilze 

Green 

Martin 

Sebe.lus 

Grlaham 

Mathls 

Seiberllug 

Guarlni 

Matsui 

Sentenbredaner 

Gudger 

Mattox 

Shannon 

Guyer 

Mavroules 

Sharp 

Hagedorn 

Mazzoli 

Shelby 

Hall,  Ohio 

Mica 

Shumway 

Hall,  Tex. 

Mlkulski 

ShuBter 

Hamilton 

Miller,  Calif. 

Simon 

Hajnmer- 

Miller,  Ohio 

Skelton 

schmldt 

Mineta 

anlth,  Iowa 

Hance 

MlnlAh 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Hanley 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Snowe 

Herkin 

Moakley 

Snyder 

Harris 

Moffett 

Solarz 

Hefner 

Mollohan 

Solomon 

Heftel 

Moore 

Sfjellman 

Hlghtower 
HillU 

Moorbead, 
Calif. 

Snence 

St  Germain 

Hlnson 

Mottl 

Stack 

Hollenbeck 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

StanoKland 

Holt 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Stanton 

Hopkins 

Murtha 

Stark 

Horton 

Myers,  Ind. 

Steed 

Howard 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stenholm 

Hubbard 

Nate  her 

Stewart 

Huckaby 

Nedzl 

Studds 

Hughes 

Nichols 

Stump 

Hutto 

Nolan 

Swift 

Hyde 

Nowak 

Symms 

Ireland 

O'Brien 

Synar 

Jeffries 

Dakar 

Tauke 

Jenkins 

Oberstar 

Taylor 

Johnson,  Calif 

Obey 

Thomas 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Ottlnger 

Thompson 

Jones.  N.C. 

Panetta 

Traxler 

Jones.  Okla. 

Patten 

Trible 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Patterson 

nilman 

KajBtemneier 

Paul 

Van  Deerlin 

Kazen 

Pease 

Van-ter  Jagt 

KUdee 

Pepper 

Vanlk 

Kindness 

Perkins 

Vento 

Kogovsek 

Petri 

Waieren 

Kostmayer 

Peyser 

Walker 

Kramer 

Pickle 

Watklns 

LaFalce 

Portwr 

Wavman 

Lagomarsino 

Preyer 

Weaver 

Latta 

Prloe 

Weiss 

Leach.  Iowa 

Puraell 

White 

Leach.  La. 

Quayle 

Whltehurst 

Leatlh,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Whitley 

Lee 

Bahsil 

Whi*^  taker 

Lehman 

Ratchford 

Whltten 

Levitas 

Regula 

Williams,  Ohio 

Lewis 

Reuss 

Wilson,  Bob 

Livingston 

Rhodes 

Winn 

Lloyd 

Richmond 

Wirth 

Loeffler 

Rinaldo 

Wolff 

Long,  La. 

Rltter 

Wolpe 

Lett 

Roberts 

Wright 

Lowry 

Robinson 

Wyatt 

Lujan 

Roe 

Wydler 

Luken 

Rose 

Wylie 

Lunllne 

Rosenthal 

Yates 

Lungren 

Rostenkowskl 

Yatron 

McClory 

Both 

Young,  Fla. 

McCormack 

Bousselot 

Young,  Mo. 

McDede 

Roybal 

Zablockl 

McEwen 

Royer 

Zeferetti 

n  1250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  365  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  549) 
amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  establish  a  standing 
Committee  on  Energy. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMriTEE   OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  549) . 
with  Mr.  MiNisH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson) will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Patterson)  . 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 
D  1300 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  responding  to 
clear  and  ai^>arent  national  need,  the 
House  finally  has  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  standing  Committee  on  Energy. 

The  exhaustive  studies  and  hearings 
held  by  the  select  committee  led  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  the  House 
must  rationalize  its  energy  jurisdictions. 
Only  by  doing  this  can  we  make  our  prop- 
er contribution,  to  energy  poUcy,  explain 
that  contribution  to  the  people,  respond 
quickly  to  changing  events,  and  oversee 
properly  the  energy  legislation  we  pass. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  only 
industrialized  nation  without  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy.  The  fault,  in  part, 
is  the  fault  of  this  House.  We  cannot,  any 
longer,  avoid  our  responsibility. 

The  resolution  reported  out  by  the 
select  committee,  on  an  11  to  4  vote,  was 
based  upon  int«isive  negotiations  with 
most  of  the  affected  parties  and,  as  one 
reporter  described  it,  was  "an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  art  of  the  possible  still 
survives  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

During  these  negotiations  we  tried  to 
maintain  a  fine  balance  between  the 
interests  of  producers,  consumers,  and 
environmentalists.  We  also  asked  for  the 
support  of  committees  from  whom  we 
were  removing  some  jurisdiction.  The 
partial  success  of  our  efforts  is  a  tribute 
to  the  higher-mindedness  of  several  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
members. 

House  Resolution  549  establishes  a 
Committee  on  Energy  with  primary 
jurisdiction  over  "national  energy  policy 
generally."  Today  the  House  does  not 
have  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
with  such  jurisdiction. 

The  committee's  jurisdiction  includes 
"measures  relating  to  the  production, 
supply,  marketing,  pricing,  regulation, 
or  conservation  of  energy  resources,  ex- 
cept on  the  public  lands,  including  all 
fossil  fuels,  nonmilitary  nuclear  power, 
solar  power,  and  other  imconventional 
or  renewable  energy  resources." 
House  rules  today  do  not  grant  such 


jurisdiction  to  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

The  jurisdiction  also  includes  "the 
transmissicm  and  marketing  of  all  dfee- 
trical  energy  except  by  or  through  fed- 
erally chartered  regional  or  national 
power  authorities." 

This  is  another  jurisdictional  area 
that  is  not  currently  defined  in  t^  rules 
of  the  House. 

Additionally,  the  new  Committee  on 
Energy  receives  all  energy  jurisdiction 
now  exercised  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  includ- 
ing the  same  jurisdiction  over  nuclear 
energy  as  it  has  over  nonnuclear  energy. 

Intentionally,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy has  new  and  wide-ranging  jurisdic- 
tion. As  the  report  language  makes 
clear,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  that  this  be  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of 
referral  of  energy  matters,  with  any 
other  referrals  being  secondary  and 
specifically  limited  in  time. 

To  offset  this  concentration  of  power, 
House  Resolution  549  grants  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
jurisdiction  over  "environmental  as- 
pects of  all  energy  matters,  except  those 
of  standing  committees  with  specific 
jurisdiction  over  environmental  matters 
under  existing  laws."  This  is  a  check 
and  balance  to  assure  that  future  en- 
ergy matters  not  covered  by  current  en- 
vironmental laws  be  reviewed  by  a  re- 
sponsible standing  committee  of  the 
House. 

House  Resolution  549  also  defines  in 
House  rules  the  heretofore  imdefined 
dividing  line  between  demonstration  as 
a  function  of  research  and  development 
and  then,  commercial  application.  Dem- 
onstration, in  this  definition,  remains 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  while  com- 
mercial application  moves  to  the  new 
Committee  on  Energy. 

In  additicKi,  as  the  report  accwnpany- 
ing  the  resolution  indicates,  the  select 
committee  intends  that  the  new  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  be  the  committee  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  wherever  apprc^riate. 
when  energy-related  measures  are  re- 
ferred to  two  or  more  ctwimittees.  In 
such  cases,  the  select  committee  intends 
that  other  committees  which  are  party  to 
the  referral  be  required  to  report  within 
a  time  certain  following  the  favorable 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy. 

Furthermore,  when  leglslatirax  re- 
ported by  any  other  committee  signifi- 
cantly affects  matters  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Energy,  the 
select  committee  intends  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  through  formal  refer- 
ral or  informal  consultation,  be  enabled 
to  consider  and  report  on  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  select  committee  hopes  to 
assure  that  national  energy  policy  be 
subject  to  review  by  a  single  committee 
and  that  imdue  delay,  confusion,  and 
lack  of  coordination  on  energy  matters 
in  the  House  be  reduced. 

If  this  is  found  acceptable  to  the 
House,  we  can  start  to  respond  rationally 
to  the  so-called  energy  crisis. 
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America  is  well  organized 
and   poorly  prepared  for 


meaps. 

seeking  leadership,  can- 
kvhen  confronted  with  gas- 
hefting  oil  prices,  and  unpar- 
corporation  profits. 

profits  rise,  gas  prices 
continues — and  confusion 

is    clear — leadership    is 
thejquestion  of  energy. 

s  also  clear — leadership  is 

resides  in  the  institutional 

have  inherited  and  not  in 

individual — or  collective — failure  of 

jurisdiction  over  energy 

when  most  of  our  energy 

domestically  produced,  cheap 

It  has  changed  some  in 
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all — and  it  affects  spending,  individual 
and  collective.  The  current  weakness  of 
the  dollar  is  the  direct  result  of  Ameri- 
ca's failiu-e  to  adopt  a  viable  national 
energy  policy. 

Yet,  with  jurisdiction  over  energy  pol- 
icy divided  and  confused,  the  influence 
of  the  House  in  energy  policy  is  less 
than  that  of  the  Senate,  less  than  that  of 
the  White  House,  and  far  less  than  that 
required,  in  a  time  of  national  crisis, 
from  the  first  branch  of  Government,  the 
people's  branch. 

Congressional  government  is,  or  should 
be,  committee  government — committees 
are,  or  should  be,  "little  legislatures" — 
repositories  of  expert  knowledge,  re- 
flecting the  mood,  will,  and  policy  pref- 
erences of  the  entire  House.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  House  is  done  in  comniiittee — 
most  committee  recommendations  are 
adopted  by  the  whole  House. 

How  can  we  represent  our  constituents, 
then,  when  scores  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  claim  jurisdiction  over  an 
energy  matter — an  issue  affecting  each 
and  every  American?  How  can  we  rep- 
resent them  when  one  committee  recom- 
mendation is  offset  by  another  and  when 
multiple  amendments  offered  for  days 
on  end  from  the  floor  call  into  question 
the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  commit- 
tee system? 

If  America  does  not  resolve  these  prob- 
lems, America  will  lose  its  role  as  world 
leader.  If  know-how  no  longer  works, 
then  America  no  longer  leads.  But 
America  cannot  hope  to  get  its  act  in 
order  until  we  put  our  House  in  order. 

Beginning  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  the  House  moved  away  from 
party  government  and  toward  committee 
government.  More  recently,  the  House 
has  moved  from  committee  government 
to  subcommittee  government.  This  tend- 
ency toward  decentralization  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  personal  interests  of  a  large 
number  of  Members:  The  more  power 
is  diffused,  the  more  Members  exercise 
some  power. 

In  the  energy  area,  there  are  many 
political  factors.  When  energy  was  cheap 
and  abundant,  only  a  few  Members  and 
committees  were  concerned  with  energy 
issues.  Now,  with  energy  on  page  one, 
everybody  wants  in  the  act.  and  that  sim- 
ply won't  work.  The  House  miost  make  its 
proper  contribution  to  national  policy, 
must  explain  its  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion, must  respond  quickly  to  new  prob- 
lems, and  must  oversee  effectively  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  it  passes. 

Whatever  else  decentralization  means, 
it  does  not  mean  greater  efficiency.  When 
everybody  is  in  charge,  nobody  is  in 
charge.  I  believe  this  is  the  real  basis  of 
the  low  regard  the  people  continue  to 
show  for  Congress  as  an  institution.  We 
can  change  that. 

By  supporting  House  Resolution  549, 
Members  can  prove  to  the  people  that  the 
House  can  respond  to  their  needs. 
America  needs  an  energy  policy.  The 
House  needs  an  Energy  Committee. 

Some  critics  of  House  Resolution  549 
have  said  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
that  it  does  not  really  accomplish  much. 
But  today,  there  is  no  single  committee 
with   authority    and   responsibility  for 


energy  policy.  Upon  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, the  House  will  have  such  a  commit- 
tee. 

Other  critics  say  it  goes  too  far — that 
by  giving  this  broad  power  to  a  single 
committee,  environmental  concerns  will 
be  overlooked.  But  the  broadened  juris- 
diction of  the  Interior  Committee  in 
House  Resolution  549  provides  a  full 
check-and-balance  for  these  concerns, 
whatever  the  energy  future  may  bring. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  perfect  bill? 

But  it  is  a  viable  major  step  toward 
solving  the  energy  problem — and  the 
people  are  crying  out  for  that. 

Let  us  take  that  step.  Let  us  put  aside 
jurisdictional  jealousies.  Let  us  stop  try- 
ing to  protect  personal  turf.  Let  us  not 
defeat  what  is  possible  because  we  seek 
some  impossible  perfect  solution.  There 
are  no  perfect  solutions. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  solution. 

But  it  is  something,  in  all  conscience, 
we  must  do. 

D  1310 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Patterson),  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees.  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  having  done  a  good 
job.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  having 
worked  closely  with  me  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
I  want  to  conunend  him  particularly  for 
having  worked  out  with  me  a  compromise 
so  that  we  both  now  support  the  substi- 
tute that  will  be  set  forth  in  the  motion 
to  recommit.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Patterson),  and  I  want  to  thank 
liim  and  his  staff  for  the  cooperation  that 
he  has  extended  to  me  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  real  issue  before  the  House  as  we 
come  to  this  debate  is  whether  or  not 
we  really  are  going  to  change  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  handling  of  energy.  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  mainy  years 
ago  when  the  Russians  laimched  Sputnik 
it  created  a  strong  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  were  technologically  falling 
behind  the  Russians  and  that  this  was  a 
serious  matter.  The  House  response  was 
to  establish  a  separate  committee  which 
could  help  mobilize  our  space  efforts.  This 
was  the  Committee  on  Space  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

As  a  result,  we  had  one  of  our  great 
technological  triumphs  of  all  times,  the 
putting  of  a  man  on  the  Moon.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  establishing  of  the  En- 
ergy Committee  may  not  have  as  miracu- 
lous an  effect  in  solving  the  problems  of 
energy  facing  this  country,  but  there  is 
precedent  here  that  we  should  consider. 

It  is  also  important  to  refer  to  the 
March  22  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly— a  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion about  Congress — and  an  article 
which  appears  at  page  837.  I  quote  in 
part  from  that  article: 

Certain  Members,  fearful  of  victory  by  the 
pronuclear  forces,  then  drafted  their  own 
weaker  alternative,  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 
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It  goes  on  in  this  article  to  say  that 
the  Bingham  proposal  rapidly  picked 
up  support  from  environmentalists,  nu- 
clear power  foes,  and  members  of  the 
committees  that  would  lose  power,  and 
so  forth. 

I  mention  this  because  I  do  think  there 
is  an  issue  here  as  to  whether  or  not 
nuclear  power  will  remain  where  it  is 
in  the  Interior  Committee,  or  whether 
under  the  Cleveland-Patterson-Frenzel 
substitute,  which  will  be  offered  as  a 
motion  to  recommit,  nuclear  power  will 
be  put  where  it  should  be  in  an  energy 
committee.  At  the  same  time,  the  In- 
terior Conmiittee  will  be  left  with  its 
legitimate  concerns  which  have  to  do 
with  the  environmental  and  safety  im- 
pacts of  the  regulation  of  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  perhaps  four 
fundamental  questions  Members  must 
answer  for  themselves  in  deciding  these 
issues  today.  First,  does  the  House  need 
a  Committee  on  Energy?  Second,  do 
Members  of  the  House  want  a  Committee 
on  Energy?  Third,  what  should  a  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  do  that  is  not  already 
being  done?  And,  fourth,  which  of  the 
options  before  us  can  best  accomplish 
our  objectives? 

Present  energy  jurisdictions  date  back 
to  the  1946  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  In  1946,  energy  was  plentiful  and 
energy  was  cheap.  Energy  resources  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  oil  and  coal,  most  of 
which  was  produced  in  this  country. 
New  energy  technologies,  as  we  know 
them  today,  were — at  best — in  their  in- 
fancy. Energy  was  not  an  issue  in  which 
House  committees  were  very  actively  in- 
terested. 

During  the  past  6  years,  the  situation 
has  changed  dramatically.  We  are  now 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  oil  and 
gas.  Energy  costs  have  skyrocketed, 
drastically  affecting  every  aspect  of  our 
economy  and  society.  The  worst  infla- 
tion in  recent  history  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  fueled  by  energy  price  in- 
creases. New  energy  technologies  have 
been  bom  and  brought  to  varying  stages 
of  development.  But  the  development  of 
energy  technology  has  been  expensive, 
erratic,  uncoordinated,  and  frequently 
resisted  by  strong  public  pressures. 

The  congressional  response  to  the 
growing  energy  crisis  has  been  erratic 
and  uncoordinated.  In  the  absence  of  a 
central  energy  committee  or  other  or- 
ganizational means  of  viewing  energy 
problems  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  83  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  have  rushed 
in  to  All  the  void  and  claim  jurisdiction. 
The  results  have  been  predictable :  Con- 
fusion, delay,  duplication  of  effort,  lack 
of  accountability,  and  widespread  frag- 
mentation. 

The  consequences  have  been  severe. 
Legislation  has  been  considered  in  bits 
and  pieces,  large  and  small.  Oversight 
has  been  reactive  rather  than  system- 
atic. Each  energy  resource  has  at- 
tracted its  own  coterie  of  supporters  and 
detractors.  Individual  committees  have 
become  identified  with  individual  tech- 
nologies, both  as  proponents  and  oppon- 
ents. There  has  been  no  balance,  no 
planning,  no  effort  to  integrate  our  great 
resources  in  a  concerted  attempt  to 
achieve  energy  independence. 
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The  House  has  suffered  accordingly. 
We  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  Senate.  Our  response 
to  executive  branch  initiatives  has  been 
diverse,  hesitant,  and  imcertain.  Special 
interests,  each  concerned  with  its  own 
advantage,  have  exploited  our  divisions. 
Nowhere  can  we  look  for  a  focus  on  en- 
ergy in  the  House.  No  one  has  the  au- 
thority to  put  the  pieces  together. 

Do  we  need  an  Energy  Committee? 
The  question  answers  itself. 

But  do  we  want  an  Energy  Commit- 
tee? Are  Members  aware  of  the  need  to 
organize  this  body  to  deal  coherently 
with  energy  policy?  We  are.  indeed 

During  the  past  10  months,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  select  committee  has  had  in- 
terviews with  quite  a  few  Members  of 
the  House.  We  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
Members.  We  had  public  hearings,  and 
we  had  a  report.  The  public  hearings  and 
the  interviews  and  the  questionnaires  to 
Members  of  the  House  clearly  and  in- 
disputably showed  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  want  a  Committee  on  Energy. 
They  want  to  rationalize  our  fragmented 
treatment  of  energy.  The  Cleveland- 
Patterson-Frenzel  compromise  most 
nearly  embodies  what  we  were  told  at  our 
public  hearings,  what  we  were  told  by 
the  Members  through  personal  inter- 
views and  through  our  questionnaires. 

In  stark  contrast,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Bingham  substitute,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  never  had  any  public  hearings.  The 
Bingham  substitute  has  never  had  any 
report.  The  Bingham  substitute,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  was  conceived  in 
the  dark  shadows  of  this  House  some- 
where, and  we  do  not  really  know  much 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  alluded,  there 
was  a  very  strong  consensus  which 
emerged  from  the  long  period  of  hearings 
and  questionnaires  and  consultations 
with  our  colleagues,  and  that  was  that  we 
needed  a  Committee  on  Energy.  But 
what  should  that  Energy  Committee  do, 
and  how  would  it  change  our  obsolete 
practices?  Here,  again,  the  Members 
have  been  outsp<^en  and  specific,  and 
this  is  what  they  told  us: 

We  want  to  cut  back  the  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  energy  jurisdictions. 

We  wont  to  reduce  needless  delays  and 
endless  confusion. 

These  are  the  Members  speaking  to  us : 

We  want  greater  accountability  and 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  en- 
ergy policy. 

We  want  a  single  Committee  on  En- 
ergy whose  jurisdiction  will  be  broad 
enough  to  encompass  all  aspects  of  en- 
ergy policy,  though  we  recognize,  of 
course,  that  there  are  many  standing 
committees  of  the  House  with  very  im- 
portant contributions  to  make  whose 
jurisdictions  will  be  left  unimpaired. 

The  time  has  now  crane  to  translate 
those  objectives  into  reality. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Cleveland-Patterson-Prenzel  substitute, 
which  will  be  offered  as  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, is  the  best  way  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  rule  that 
was  granted,  I  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  and  we  asked  that 
our  substitute  be  made  in  order  just  as 


the  Oramm  substitute  and  the  Bingham 
substitute  were  made  in  order.  We  were 
turned  down  which  is  why  our  only  op- 
tion is  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  that  the  Speaker  made  it  quite 
clear  to  the  reporter,  Richard  Lyons, 
who  interviewed  him,  that  he  thought 
the  Cleveland-Patterson-Frenzel  substi- 
tute was  the  best  answer.  Because  it  was 
cc»ning  up  as  a  Republican  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions,  however,  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  urge  its  adoption. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  that  is  the  way 
the  Speaker  feels,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
his  feelings,  of  course,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  we  did  make 
an  effort  to  get  a  rule  that  would  permit 
this  substitute  to  be  considered  just  as 
the  Gramm  substitute  and  the  Bingham 
substitute  can  be  considered.  The  fact 
that  it  comes  up  as  a  Republican  motion 
to  recommit  is  almost  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  options  before  us  are  four  in  num- 
ber. The  rule  which  brou^t  them  to  the 
House  is  unusual,  but  its  implementation 
will  be  simple  and  straightforward.  The 
four  alternatives  have  been  made  in  w- 
der  tmder  the  rule  in  the  following  se- 
quence: House  Resolution  549  as  report- 
ed by  the  Select  Committee;  the  Bing- 
ham substitute  to  House  Resolution  549; 
the  Gramm  substitute  for  the  Bingham 
substitute:  and,  finally,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  which  I  shall 
offer  with  the  support,  among  others,  of 
a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, including  our  distinguished 
chairmtm.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Patterson)  .  The  recommital 
motion  provides  a  full-fledged  option. 
The  rule  provides  for  an  unusual  30  min- 
utes of  debate  on  the  motion.  It  is  a  ccxn- 
plete  substitute  for  House  Resolution 
549,  just  as  the  Gramm  and  Bingham 
substitutes  are. 

Two  of  these  alternatives  no  longer 
appear  to  be  serious  contenders.  The 
Gramm  substitute  would  consolidate  al- 
most every  identifiable  piece  of  energy 
jurisdiction  in  the  House,  transferring 
that  jurisdiction  from  nine  committees 
including  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  is  acknowledged  by  its  prin- 
cipal sponsor  to  be  extreme.  It  has  no  or- 
ganized support.  Indeed,  its  chief  spon- 
sor informed  the  Rules  Committee  that 
he  preferred  the  Bingham  substitute  to 
his  own — in  fact  he  has  now  decided  not 
to  offer  it. 

The  committee  resolution  (H.  Res. 
549)  was  a  carefully  crafted  product  of 
extensive  deliberations.  By  virtue  of  the 
unique  parliamentary  and  political  situ- 
ation which  prevailed  during  markup, 
however,  the  resolution  is  limited.  It  con- 
solidates little  more  than  the  CcMnmerce 
Committee's  energy  jurisdiction.  It  re- 
lies too  heavily  on  the  jurisdiction  em- 
braced by  the  term,  "national  energy 
policy  generally,"  under  which  it  would 
obtain  chiefly  joint  and  sequential  re- 
ferrals. It  would,  as  a  result,  Increase  the 
use  of  multiple  referrals.  Recognizing  its 
limitations,  its  principal  sponsors — ma- 
jority and  minority  alike — have  now  en- 
dorsed the  recommital  motion. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  choice 
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substitute  and  House  Reso- 


\  Ithin  the  purview  of  a  sin- 
cMnmittee  all  major  energy 
aid  all  significant  energy 
thus  enabling  one  committee 
tt  e  competing  claims  and  the 
bei  efits  of  all  energy  (^tions. 
It  win  end  the  isolation  of  a  major  na- 
tional issue-  -nuclear  regiilatory  policy — 
which  has  b;en  buried  in  a  committee 
determined  pot  to  permit  the  careful 


and  considered  development  of  a  signifi- 
cant national  resource. 

It  will  give  the  House  a  single  com- 
mittee which  we  can  make  responsible 
and  hold  accountable  for  moving  ahead 
on  all  energy  fronts. 

It  will  equip  the  House  to  deal  with 
the  other  body  on  an  equal  footing,  en- 
able the  House  to  respond  to  the  Execu- 
tive in  a  coherent  way,  and  require  in- 
dividual energy  interests  to  deal  with  a 
committee  which  cannot  be  captured  by 
any  one  of  them. 

The  recommittal  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  been  shaped  expressly  to  con- 
form to  the  stated  goals  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 
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I  urge  those  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  want,  as  a  majority 
of  them  have  said  they  want,  a  sepa- 
rate Energy  Committee,  who  want  an 
Energy  Committee  that  is  going  to  tar- 
get in  on  this  long,  difQcult  task  of 
rationalizing  our  energy  problems,  to 
vote  at  the  proper  time  for  the  motion 
to  recommit.  Although  the  motion  will 
be  offered  by  me,  because  imder  the 
rules  as  ranking  minority  Member,  it  is 
mine  to  offer,  I  think  the  record  should 
show  and  Members  should  be  aware  that 
it  embodies  a  carefully  crafted  compro- 
mise. 

This  compromise  wtis  worked  out  be- 
tween myself,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Patterson) 
and  is  supported  by  most  members  of  the 
select  committee  and  also  by  other  very 
responsible  and  thoughtful  Democrats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  significant 
factor  may  be  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  that  had  to  be  set  up 
in  the  95th  Congress.  Because  there  was 
no  Energy  Committee,  no  committee  that 
could  handle  the  President's  energy  mes- 
sage, the  Speaker  had  to  set  up  a  cum- 
bersome ad  hoc  committee.  I  am  told 
that  Mr.  Ashley  actively  supports  the 
compromise  that  we  have  crafted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  California  (Mr.  Patterson)  to 
confirm  that  fact. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  Mr. 
Ashley  does  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  underscores 
an  important  point.  If  you  have  the 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  that 
handled  the  massive  energy  bill  of  1978 
supporting  the  concept  of  a  separate  En- 
ergy Committee,  it  has  got  to  tell  you 
something.  What  it  tells  you  is  this,  that 
it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  have  a  situa- 
tion in  the  House  where  we  do  not  have 
a  major  standing  committee  to  which 
major  energy  legislation  can  be  referred. 

Based  on  that  experience,  the  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  coHnmittee  is  now 
supporting  the  Cleveland-Patterson- 
Frenzel  substitute  which  will  be  offered 
as  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
genersd  debate,  I  wish  to  make  several 
comments  on  the  matter  of  establishing 
a  better  position  and  capacity  in  the 
House  for  bringing  together  the  various 
elements  of  energy  policy.  In  my  view, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  now  come 
for  an  Energy  Committee  in  the  House. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  time 
is  now.  The  time  will  not  come  again  for 
a  long  while. 

If  we  are  ever  to  gather  together  the 
numerous  elements  and  jurisdictions  in 
this  House  that  pertain  to  energy,  this 
is  the  moment.  We  either  fail  to  move 
forward  at  this  time  or  we  seize  the  op- 
portunity and  establish  some  kind  of 
Energy  Committee.  Later  will  not  do. 
The  country  demands  a  better,  a  more 
coherent  set  of  energy  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  we  must  do 
better  in  this  field  and  now  is  the  chance 
to  get  our  own  act  together. 

Why,  exactly,  do  I  think  that  now  is 
the  time  for  an  Energy  Committee? 
First,  energy  jurisdictions  in  this  House 
have  been  fragmented  among  many 
standing  committees.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Everyone  recognizes  that. 

Second,  this  House  has  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  together  a  coherent 
set  of  energy  policies  and  programs.  We 
have  been  laboring  with  this  subject  for 
6  years  in  an  intensive  way  and  it  is  on 
public  display  before  the  whole  country 
and  the  whole  world  that  we  do  not  do 
well.  It  takes  us  too  long. 

Third,  the  energy  problems  in  the 
1970's  have  obviously  become  serious, 
significant,  persistent.  They  are  not 
going  to  go  away.  They  are  not 
going  to  get  less.  We  will  continue  to 
depend  heavily  upon  oil  imports  with 
dangerous  implications  for  defense.  Our 
economy  will  continue  to  depend  on 
energy  for  industry  and  transportation 
and  our  whole  way  of  life  will  continue 
to  depend  on  abundant  energy. 

Fourth,  energy  problems  are  not  going 
to  be  easily  solved  in  the  future  any  more 
than  they  have  been  in  the  recent  past. 
In  my  judgment  it  will  take  at  least  sev- 
eral decades  to  develop  the  new  sources 
and  the  new  technologies  and  to  insti- 
tute the  comprehensive  programs  of  con- 
servation that  will  be  called  for  if  we  are 
really  going  to  do  the  job  of  reducing 
import  dependence  and  establishing  our 
country  on  a  much  more  eflScient  energy 
system. 

Fifth,  the  American  people  expect,  and 
have  a  right  to  expect,  better  perform- 
ance on  energy  than  we  have  been  able  to 
deliver.  The  Senate  has  an  Energy  Com- 
mittee. The  executive  branch  has  a  De- 
partment of  Energy.  The  House,  in  addi- 
tion, should  establish  an  Energy  Com- 
mittee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  exact  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  Energy  Committee  is  impor- 
tant but  it  is  not  the  main  issue.  The 
main  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
recognize  the  realities  of  the  energy 
situation  that  face  the  country  and  the 
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need  to  consolidate  most  of  the  energy 
responsibilities  into  one  single  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  on  the  environ- 
mental and  health  concerns  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  debate  all  over  the 
coimtry.  Personally  I  favor  establishing 
a  broad  responsibility  for  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  energy  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which 
already  has  many  of  these  responsibili- 
ties. Other  committees,  notably  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  its  health  function,  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  present  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  thing  I  want 
to  say  in  the  general  debate  is  that  the 
time  for  an  Energy  Committee  is  now. 
If  we  fail  to  act  we  will  have  lost  the 
opportunity.  We  will  never  have  a  better 
time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
putting  our  own  House  in  position  to 
move  forward  decisively  on  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FISHER.  This  is  the  time,  as  I 
say,  to  move  forward  decisively  against 
the  Nation's  energy  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bingham  version 
simply  does  not  fill  the  need.  "Rie  special 
committee  proposal  or  the  Cleveland- 
Frenzel-Patterson  proposal  would  fill  the 
need.  They  would  give  us  the  new  thrust 
at  the  problem. 

My  own  experience  on  energy  goes  back 
many  years,  having  served  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  En- 
ergy Policy  in  the  Eisenhower  govern- 
ment and  later  as  head  of  a  special  cc«n- 
mission  to  investigate  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy. All  through  this,  I  have  felt  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Congress  would  have 
to  get  itself  together  in  order  to  respond 
constructively  to  the  needs  of  the  energy 
situation.  Now  is  the  moment  to  establish 
in  the  House  a  committee  on  energy  and 
try  to  get  on  and  do  our  job  better. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  fr<Mn 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  undoubtedly  re- 
members our  problem  in  1975.  At  that 
time  we  had  two  energy  bills  on  the  floor. 
One  was  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  One  was  being  worked  on  at 
that  time  in  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  that 
ultimately  came  to  the  floor. 

□  1330 
Does  the  gentleman  not  recall  that  our 
real  jurisdictional  difficulty  in  1975  was 
around  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  a  tax  recoupment  on  ex- 
cessive earnings  on  oil,  or  whether  there 
should  be  a  control  of  oil  prices?  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  jurisdictional  problem 
between  Ways  and  Means  and  between 


the  Commerce  Committee.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  recall  that  was  our  problem? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  ultimately 
the  Rules  Committee  made  it  in  order  for 
the  Krueger  amendment  to  be  offered  on 
the  floor,  which  otherwise  would  have 
caused 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  flnal  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Yes,  I  recall  that.  I  recaU 
also,  there  were  problems  of  a  gasoline 
tax,  of  a  tax  on  so-called  gas-guzzling 
automobiles,  and  many  other  things.  I  do 
believe  that  establishing  the  new  com- 
mittee along  the  lines  of  the  special  com- 
mittee's report,  or  along  the  line  of  the 
compromise  proposal,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  a  more  coherent  energy  pol- 
icy. It  would  not  solve  all  the  problems. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  would  not  solve 
that. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Not  all  of  them,  it  is  true. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  it  touch  that 
problem? 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  would  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  committee  for  the  first 
time — just  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said — many  of  the  fimctlons  that  are  now 
fragmented;  not  all,  but  many  of  them. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  not  the  main 
problem  we  had  in  1975. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Well,  I  think  there  are  a 
half  dozen  main  problems  that  we  now 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CLETVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  ,  a  member  of 
the  select  committee  sund  a  coauthor 
of  the  Cleveland-Patterson-Prenzel 
substitute. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  this  decade,  the  House  has 
grappled — albeit  unsuccessfully — with 
the  challenge  of  jurisdictional  reform. 
The  present  committee  structure,  long 
recognized  as  outmoded  and  obsolete, 
fails  to  provide  any  cohesive  framework 
for  national  policy  discussion.  Our 
ability  to  develop  timely  responses  to 
public  problems  is  seriously  impaired  by 
the  obstacles  of  jurisdictional  fragmen- 
tation. 

Today  we  renew  the  effort  to  impose 
some  measure  of  rationality  on  our  com- 
mittee structure.  And  once  again,  the 
prospects  for  success  appear  bleak  and 
distant. 

At  issue  is  the  troubling  question  of 
energy  jurisdictions.  The  question  we 
confront  is  quite  simple — are  we  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  our  com- 
mittee system,  the  primary  level  of  leg- 
islative decisionmaking,  handles  the 
formulation  of  energy  policy?  Or  do  we 
acknowledge  the  pressing  need  to  rede- 
fine and  revise  the  energy  jurisdiction 
muddle? 

Plainly,  our  committee  system  fails  to 
address  the  critical  subject  of  energy  in 
any  coherent  or  integrated  fashion.  The 
defects  in  the  committee  framework  are 
readily  apparent: 

Responsibility  for  energy  legislation  is 


aimlessly  scattered  among  innumerable 
committees  and  subcommittees; 

Energy  bills  are  continually  subject  to 
an  endless  gauntlet  of  multiple  referrals; 

Antagonistic  battles  persistently  erupt 
over  jurisdictional  turf; 

Energy  oversight,  at  best,  is  uncoordi- 
nated and  duplicative;  and 

Program  authority  is  hopelessly  en- 
snarled  in  mystifying  committee  over- 
laps. 

As  a  result,  energy  policy  is  frag- 
mented, chaotic,  and  often  does  not  re- 
flect contemporary  needs. 

And  our  response?  We  create  ad  hoc 
committees  and  select  committees;  we 
increasmgly  rely  on  multiple  referrals  to 
accommodate  committee  prerogatives ; 
we  witness  floor  debates  where  the  only 
victor  is  confusion.  The  prevailing  struc- 
tural disarray  can  only  undermine  the 
accountability  of  the  House  to  the  very 
citizenry  it  serves. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  crea- 
tion of  an  energy  committee — one  with 
broad  and  accountable  jurisdictional 
lines — is  essential  to  any  meaningful  in- 
stitutional reform  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  is  a  position  which  I 
have  long  advocated,  and  one  which  I 
supported  during  the  last  major  cwnmit- 
tee  reform  venture — ^the  Boiling-Martin 
effort  of  6  years  ago.  Suc^  an  institu- 
tional reform,  in  my  view — despite  the 
initial  surge  and  shock  of  change — would 
remvigorate  the  House  and  prompt  a  re- 
asserted leadership  role  over  this  policy 
sector. 

Arrayed  before  us  are  five  choices.  The 
first  is  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees.  As  a 
member  of  that  unit,  I  welcomed  our  at- 
tention to  a  reevaluation  of  energy  Ju- 
risdictions— and  hoped  that  the  flnal 
recommendation  would  instill  a  degree 
of  law  and  order  on  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Unfortimately,  I  was  unable  to  sup- 
port the  select  committee's  resolution 
(H.  Res.  549) .  Although  it  represents  a 
well-intentioned  effort  to  restructure  the 
energy  picture,  the  proposal — on  care- 
ful review — ^is  merely  cosmetic. 

As  one  of  only  four  members  of  tbe 
committee  to  vote  against  reporting  the 
measure,  I  was  somewhat  of  an  onion  in 
the  petunia  patch  on  this  issue.  Never- 
theless, despite  claims  of  significant 
change.  House  Resolution  549  simply  re- 
christens  the  Energy  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee as  a  full  committee.  No  signiflcant 
realinement  is  contemplated;  few  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  would  lose  any 
substantive  authority  over  energy  policy. 
The  limited  scope  predicts  few  discem- 
able  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  second  alternative  is  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Oramm).  This  proposal  would 
gouge  at  least  eight  standing  committees 
of  substantial  program  authority — and 
then  recombine  this  jurisdiction  within 
one,  all-encompassing  energy  committee. 
Virtually  every  foreseeable  element  of 
energy  poUcy  is  centralized  in  this  levi- 
athan: rural  electrification  and  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves,  energy  research,  and 
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Bingti  am   substitute   adds  some 
cla  Ity  to  the  language  in  the 
Rules- -but  undertakes  no  mean- 
reorganization.  In  effect,  the  Bing- 
would  merely  reaffirm  the 
status  quo. 

exists  for  a  major  ex- 
Commerce  Cwnmittee's 
energy   issues — through 
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touched  except  for  secondary  jurisdic- 
tion. The  House  needs  a  viable  and  ac- 
countable energy  committee.  Without 
this  necessary  revision  of  the  committee 
fabric,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  House  to  energy  priority 
needs  will  be  disjointed,  bewildered,  and 
slow. 

There  is  a  fifth  option  available  to 
Members  today — that  is  the  defeat  of  all 
previously  mentioned  alternatives.  Per- 
haps some  might  view  such  an  event  as 
an  indication  that  the  House  is  incapa- 
ble or  unwilling  to  undertake  compre- 
hensive reform.  Should  the  House  defeat 
each  proposal,  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
blame  will  lie  with  the  parliamentary 
restrictions  on  debate.  Members  have 
been  deprived  of  considering  improve- 
ments on  an  amendment-by-amendment 
basis,  and  are  subjected  to  the  aU-or- 
nothing  clash  of  competing  substitutes. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  all  heard 
the  argimient  that — if  a  new  Energy 
Committee  is  created,  it  will  become  cap- 
tive of  some  unidentified  special  interest. 
I  think  such  allegations  are  absolutely 
groundless. 

First,  any  energy  committee  will  read- 
ily attract  a  membership  of  diverse 
ideology,  of  diverse  interests,  thereby 
achieving  a  balance  of  views. 

Second,  although  it  is  true  that  com- 
mittees sometimes  display  distinct  policy 
preferences — such  inclinations  are  not 
stable,  but  wax  and  wane  as  Members 
and  issues  change  from  one  Congress  to 
the  next. 

However,  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
a  failure  to  modernize  our  archaic  com- 
mittee structure  will  undercut  congres- 
sional accountability.  Special  interests, 
which  are  adept  at  manipulating  the 
intricacies  of  the  present  system,  bene- 
fit from  the  fragmentation.  It  is  the 
public — unfamiliar  with — and  confused 
by — the  inscrutable  jurisdictional  over- 
laps— which  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

Paradoxically,  although  there  is  a  imi- 
versal  acknowledgment  that  jurisdic- 
tional reform  is  imperative,  such  moves 
always  engender  heated  and  pointed  op- 
position. The  opposition  of  Members  who 
would  lose  their  jurisdictional  spheres 
is  eminently  understandable.  None  of 
this  opposition  should  ever  be  viewed  as 
suspect  or  harmful.  Indeed,  such  oppo- 
sition is  usually  beneficial  as  it  clarifies 
and  refines  the  issues  at  stake.  For  all  of 
us,  committee  service  is  an  investment, 
the  foundation  of  our  careers  and  posi- 
tion in  the  House.  That  it  would  be 
jopardized,  particularly  if  the  recom- 
mended schemes  appear  irrational  or 
poorly  conceived,  is  unacceptable. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  perfect  juris- 
dictional plan.  There  is  no  perfect  allne- 
ment.  Yet  there  are  revisions  which 
merit  our  approval.  This  House — at  pres- 
ent— is  ill-organized  to  meet  the  insist- 
ent challenges  of  our  time.  An  account- 
able energy  committee,  with  broad  ju- 
risdictional scope,  is  essential.  I  submit 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions offers  this  House  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comprehensive  reform,  for  ef- 
fective and  progressive  institutional 
change. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I 


yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  stage  of  the  debate  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  will  be  offering  later  on  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  select  committee's  resolu- 
tion, but  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  that 
at  this  point.  What  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  at  this  point  is  whether  or  not  it 
is  possible  to  have  an  Energy  Commit- 
tee in  the  sense  that  some  of  the  speak- 
ers have  been  talking  about. 

Everybody  likes  the  idea  of  having  an 
Energy  Committee  to  deal  with  all  the 
issues  involving  energy  policy.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher) 
spoke  of  this  idea  with  great  affection, 
and  so  did  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Prenzel).  It  is  an  ideal  that 
is  very  appealing,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  a  totally  impossible 
ideal,  and  that  no  proposal  before  the 
House  today  accomplishes  that  ideal,  nor 
could  it. 

In  his  complaints  about  the  original 
Patterson  committee  recommendations, 
Mr.  Frenzel  was  very  eloquent  in  stat- 
ing that  it  did  not  take  over  jurisdiction 
of  other  committees  that  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  that  jurisdiction,  but  it  was 
very  interesting  that  he  did  not  suggest 
that  any  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  should  go  to  that  committee. 
This  is  a  very  significant  point.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  field  of  energy 
policy  no  committee  has  more  important 
jurisdiction  than  Ways  and  Means,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  impact  of  the 
tax  laws. 

Conservation,  in  my  view,  is  probably 
the  most  important  source  of  energy 
that  we  have  today,  and  the  best  tools 
we  have  to  approach  it,  to  encourage 
conservation,  are  the  tax  laws.  Yet  no- 
body is  suggesting  that  we  should  take 
that  jurisdiction  away  from  Ways  and 
Means. 

Similarly,  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  wrestles  day  after  day 
with  problems  involving  energy,  such  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  situation. 
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Virtually  every  program  with  which 
we  deal  has  energy  implications,  but  no- 
body is  suggesting  that  that  jurisdiction 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  given  to  a 
new  Energy  Committee. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  com- 
mittee that  will  focus  on  energy  but  that 
will  have  limited  jurisdiction,  and  that 
is  what  the  Patterson  committee  rec- 
ommended in  the  first  instance.  They 
recognized  what  I  am  saying,  that  we 
cannot  actually  take  all  matters  con- 
cerning energy  smd  put  them  in  a  sin- 
gle committee.  It  just  cannot  be  done, 
and  we  would  not  even  want  It  to  be 
done  because,  getting  back  to  the  tax 
law  situation,  if  we  divide  up  jurisdic- 
tion on  taxes,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
a  totally  confused  situation  with  respect 
to  our  tax  laws. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  a 
truly  comprehensive  Energy  Committee 
is  an  impossible  idea. 
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Mr.  CIiEVEXAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  . 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
House  Resolution  549  poses  a  question 
for  every  Member  of  this  House :  Will  the 
Congress  face  up  to  the  need  to  organize 
itself  to  deal  effectively  with  one  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  the  Nation — 
the  energy  problem.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  has  spent  many 
months  studying  this  question  and  has 
heard  the  testimony  and  recommenda- 
tions of  many  Members  of  this  House, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  public  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  energy  needs. 
We  know  that  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  will  not  solve  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  we 
need  a  more  effective  and  centralized 
system  for  the  consideration  of  energy 
issues  by  the  Congress.  House  Resolu- 
tion 549  is  itself  a  half  step  toward  the 
solution  we  need — worth  taking,  but  in- 
complete in  and  of  itself  because  of  its 
failure  to  encomoass  a  sufBciently  broad 
area  of  jurisdiction. 

Portimately,  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  offers  a  reasonable 
response  to  this  need.  This  motion  in- 
corporates a  number  of  strengthening 
amendments  offered  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  select  committee,  but 
which  enjoy  the  support  of  members  of 
both  parties,  including  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee,  who  are  convinced 
that  the  American  people  will  be  satisfied 
by  nothing  less  than  serious  action  by  this 
House  to  put  in  place  a  meaningful  com- 
mittee to  handle  the  energy  problems  of 
the  1980's.  It  includes  jurisdiction  over 
all  measures  relating  to  energy  resources 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  It  en- 
compasses the  regulation  of  the  domestic 
nuclear  energy  industry.  When  these  are 
added  to  the  jurisdiction  proposed  by 
House  Resolution  549  the  result  is  a 
meaningful  Energy  Committee  of  which 
the  House  can  be  proud. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  proposal.  It  is  a 
serious  attemot  to  fill  an  existing  orga- 
nizational vacuum  of  concern  to  most 
Members  who  do  not  presently  hold 
positions  as  chairmen  or  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  committees  which  would 
give  up  a  portion  of  their  existing  juris- 
diction to  the  proposed  new  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Bingham  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  warn  this  House,  which 
I  love  very  much,  about  the  dangers  of 
just  rearranging  the  chairs  in  order  to 
give  the  appearance  of  doing  something 
about  energy,  our  most  critical  problem. 
That  will  not  solve  the  problems  that  we 
have  experienced. 

We  have  seen  reorganization  advsuiced 
as  the  solution  to  the  energy  problems 
in  the  executive  branch  by  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Energy,  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  say  that  that  re- 
organization did  anything  but  create 
chaos  for  the  longest  period  of  time,  a 


chaos  from  which  our  energy  policy  is 
yet  to  recover.  The  other  body,  the  Sen- 
ate, created  an  energy  committee,  and 
the  Senate  has  been  considerably  be- 
hind the  House  in  the  passage  of  major 
energy  legislation. 

So  just  rearranging  the  chairs  will  not 
address  these  basic  problems.  It  will  cre- 
ate chaos  in  the  House.  It  will  affect 
every  committee,  but,  of  course,  it  will 
affect  most  seriously  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  have 
spent  most  of  their  lives  devoted  to  work 
on  energy.  Most  of  them  will  want  to 
come  to  the  new  Energy  Committee.  It 
will  have  the  most  severe  kind  of  effect 
on  health  legislation,  on  consumer  legis- 
lation, and  on  other  important  matters, 
including  transportation  legislation 
which  comes  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  sacrifices  were 
being  made  in  order  to  really  answer  our 
energy  problems,  that  would  be  fine,  but 
that  is  not  going  to  be  so.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  is  create  a  new  Energy  Com- 
mittee with  six  subcommittees.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  transferring  to  it  any 
significant  new  jurisdiction,  whether  it  is 
done  under  the  original  Patterson  legis- 
lation or  under  the  new  substitute  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Under  the  Patterson  proposals,  we  are 
going  to  have  the  same  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tional divisions  that  we  had  before,  with 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  han- 
dling the  tax  aspects,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
loan  guarantees  and  other  banking  as- 
pects, and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  the  research  aspects.  We  are 
going  to  have  exactly  the  same  problems 
we  had  before,  but  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  existing  structure,  as  compli- 
cated as  it  is,  we  are  going  to  add  six 
more  subcommittees. 

How  anyone  can  think  that  is  going 
to  solve  the  energy  problem  and  get  legis- 
lation through  this  body  is  just  com- 
pletely beyond  me.  We  are  going  to  have 
the  appearance  of  having  done  some- 
thing by  creating  an  Energy  Committee 
without  actually  having  addressed  the 
major  problems  which  do  exist  in  this 
House  with  respect  to  advancement  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  Bing- 
ham resolution  does  create  a  primary 
energy  committee,  it  does  solve  some  of 
the  jurisdictional  definition  problems, 
and  under  it  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
advance  meaningful  energy  legislation  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  get  agreement 
among  the  many  different  opinions  that 
exist  within  this  body,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past. 

The  last  thing  this  institution  needs  is 
another  committee  and  six  more  sub- 
committees. The  major  problem  with 
handling  legislation  in  this  body  is  the 
proliferation  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.  Mr.   Chairman.  I 


yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  . 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  549  smd 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  be  support- 
ing the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  add  the  Patterson-Cleveland 
language  to  add  to  the  new  committee 
jurisdiction  over  energy  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  the  regulation  of 
nonmilitary  nuclear  power. 

Under  the  current  situation,  no  fewer 
than  80  committees  and  subcommittees 
of  the  House  have  jurisdiction  over  some 
aspect  of  national  energy  poUcy.  Given 
this  structural  disarray,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Congress  has  tried  and  failed 
for  almost  a  decade  to  develop  an  energy 
poUcy  to  meet  this  Nation's  short  and 
long  term  needs. 

This  country  has  an  abundance  of 
avenues  along  which  to  proceed  in  the 
development  of  a  national  energy  policy. 
It  seems  as  if  there  are  as  many  proposed 
solutions  to  our  problems  as  there  are 
Members  of  Congress.  Yet,  no  single 
House  committee  has  a  sufficient  grant 
of  authority  to  consider  all  energy  alter- 
natives in  a  unified  fashion.  By  granting 
to  a  new  standing  Committee  on  Energy 
the  authority  over  "national  energy 
policy  generally,"  we  will  be  taking  an 
important  first  step  toward  a  imified 
approach  to  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

No  one  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
will  pretend  that  a  new  Energy  Commit- 
tee would  be  a  cure-all.  But  it  would 
significantly  reduce  the  fragmentation 
which  now  plagues  energy  pwlicy  deci- 
sionmaking. By  combining  a  wide  variety 
of  energy  sources  imder  the  authority  of 
one  committee,  the  potential  for  any 
single  production  interest  dominating 
energy  policy  would  be  reduced.  In  addi- 
tion, we  would  be  creating  a  standing 
committee  to  coordinate  virtually  all  sig- 
nificant energy  policy. 

We  will  have  two  choices  today.  We 
can  take  a  positive  step  toward  ending 
the  jurisdictional  mess  which  has  pre- 
vented the  House  from  finding  viable 
solutions  to  our  energy  problems.  Or  we 
can  add  further  to  the  size  of  the  most 
expensive  and  busiest  legislative  commit- 
tee in  the  House,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
"Commerce.  The  latter  approach  would 
preserve  the  status  quo  and  actually 
compound  the  deficiencies  in  the  com- 
mittee system,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  re- 
jected. Instead,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
accept  the  select  committee's  more  effec- 
tive approach,  and  approve  House  Reso- 
lution 549  with  the  new  Patterson-Cleve- 
land language  which  will  be  offered  later 
today. 

In  short,  let  us  stop  this  petty  bicker- 
ing and  get  on  with  solving  our  energy 
problems. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Heftel). 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  energy 
has  become  the  most  critical  problem 
imderlying  inflation  and  our  unstable 
foreign  affairs  situation,  and  yet  we  in 
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Mr.   Chairman,  I 
to  the  gentleman  from 
(  Corcoran)  . 
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As  a  supporter  of  the  resoluticm  which 
created  the  select  committee,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
committee  in  the  difiBcult  tasks  which  it 
has  faced  in  trying  to  deal  with  the 
needed  changes  in  the  structure  of  en- 
ergy jurisdictions  within  the  House. 
Whenever  a  committee  or  a  special  group 
is  formed  to  realine  such  responsibilities, 
there  are  few  totally  happy  individuals. 
In  a  statement  I  made  before  the  House 
more  than  1  year  ago,  I  expressed  the 
view  that  "not  everyone  will  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  resulting  pro- 
posals. There  will  be  some  in  our  ranks 
who  will  be  very  dissatisfied,  but  the  goal 
of  the  committee  members  should  be  to 
restructure  the  committee  jurisdictions, 
and  hopefully,  committee  rules  to  meet 
the  wants  and  needs  of  an  increasingly 
changing  and,  I  might  add,  politically 
cynical  country." 

Second,  I  found  myself  in  a  minority 
of  Members  of  my  own  party  in  support- 
ing the  resolution  creating  the  select 
committee,  and  again  in  a  minority  of 
my  own  party's  membership  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  supporting  the 
Cleveland-Patterson  substitute  and  op- 
posing the  Bingham  substitute.  I  did, 
though,  consider  these  actions  very  care- 
fully. The  Bingham  proposal  is  designed 
to  do  as  httle  as  possible  to  change  the 
existing  energy  situation.  We  cannot 
stand  idly  by  and  allow  only  cosmetic  and 
symbolic  changes  to  be  made  in  our  en- 
ergy jurisdictions.  The  Bingham  resolu- 
tion will  do  nothing  but  make  a  terrible 
situation  a  travesty.  It  creates  no  new 
Energy  Committee  and  fails  to  estab- 
lish in  any  real  way  a  central  commit- 
tee that  can  focus  on  the  consideration 
of  energy  policy.  It  instead  gives  the  re- 
sponsibility for  national  energy  policy 
generally  to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
already  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  di- 
verse committees  in  the  House,  dealmg 
with  such  issues  as  health,  transportation, 
consumer  protection,  and  the  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  energy.  Giving  more  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Commerce  Committee 
does  not  make  sense.  Changing  the  name 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  the  Commerce  and  Energy 
Committee  is  pure  semantics.  The  end 
result  could  well  create  increased  in- 
abilities to  deal  with  energy  legislation 
and  more,  not  fewer,  legislative  logjams. 

Let  me  mention  another  thing  at  this 
point.  I  voted  against  all  of  the  infla- 
tionary committee  funding  resolutions 
this  year,  as  well  as  in  1979. 1  believe  that 
reorganizing  and  consolidating  existing 
House  committee  jurisdictions  such  as 
those  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Interior  Committee,  and  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  into 
a  new  Energy  Committee  would  cut  down 
on  the  cost  of  operating  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

If  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  ever  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  energy  matters  effectively,  we  need 
to  at  least  take  this  positive  action  em- 
bodied within  the  Cleveland-Patterson 
resolution.  Creation  of  such  a  new  En- 
ergy Committee  would  be  a  clear  sign 
that  the  House  is  willing  to  come  to 
grips  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  the 


energy    challenge    facing    the    United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  Bingham  substitute 
and  for  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize,  we  have 
five  proposals  before  us,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
stated.  One  is  to  do  nothing.  One  is  the 
Gramm  substitute,  which  I  understand 
will  not  be  offered.  That  really  leaves 
us  with  three  proposals,  and  I  will  take 
those  in  turn. 

The  select  committee  proposal  is 
House  Resolution  549,  which  creates  a 
new  standing  Committee  on  Energy  with 
rather  broad  and  new  powers  over  en- 
ergy jurisdiction  matters.  This  is  the 
proposal  which  I  support,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  it. 

The  second  proposal  is  the  Bingham 
substitute.  The  Bingham  substitute  in 
effect  does  not  create  a  new  committee, 
but  it  takes  all  of  the  things  that  the 
select  committee  proposed  to  go  into  a 
new  committee  and  puts  those  into  the 
existing  Commerce  Committee,  already 
the  largest  committee,  the  largest  juris- 
diction, the  largest  workload,  the  largest 
spending  in  the  Congress,  fully  two  to 
three  times  in  size  in  every  measure  of 
workload  of  any  other  standing  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  was  drafted  in 
a  manner  that  makes  it  difiBcult  to  show 
what  the  intent  was.  And  I  hope  perhaps 
we  can  clarify  some  of  that  when  it  is 
offered  today,  because  in  my  judgment 
it  takes  away  much  more  power  from  the 
Interior  Committee,  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee than  one  might  suggest  at  first 
blush. 

And,  third,  the  substitute,  the  Cleve- 
land-Patterson-Prenzel  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions,  which  again 
takes  House  Resolution  549,  establishing 
a  new  Committee  on  Energy,  and  adds 
to  that  two  things  which  were  left  out 
of  the  original  select  committee  proposal, 
and  that  would  be  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Interior  Committee  to 
the  Energy  Committee,  and  the  second 
matter  would  be  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  those 
functions  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Energy  Committee. 

So,  in  essence,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  the  stronger  select  committee  pro- 
posal, our  select  committee  proposal. 

Those  two  issues  were  discussed,  de- 
bated, and  voted  on  by  8-7  votes  in  the 
select  committee,  and  so  there  is  con- 
siderable support  for  either  House  Reso- 
lution 549  or  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  support  either  of  those  as  the  best 
measure  for  establishing  the  forward 
progress  that  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
national  energy  policy  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  Mr.  Pattehson.  He  has  been 
most  gracious  in  cooperating  with  me  in 
arriving  at  an  understanding  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  resolution  on  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  if  the  gen- 
tleman agrees,  we  will  include  the  collo- 
quy at  this  point  in  the  Record,  pursuant 
to  the  imanimous  consent  request  pre- 
viously agreed  to  in  the  House,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  wishes  to  co- 
operate with  the  effort  to  imify  the  en- 
ergy jurisdiction  which  is  currently  dis- 
persed among  several  House  committees. 
We  believe  that  effort  should  expedite 
the  consideration  of  energy  policy  and 
legislation  in  the  House. 

The  basic  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  in  the  existing  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  in  several  spe- 
cific areas,  namely,  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  use  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,  strategic  and  critical  materials 
necessary  for  the  common  defense,  and 
military  applications  of  nuclear  energy. 
Since  each  of  those  items  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  development  of  defense 
policies,  our  committee  believes  that 
there  should  be  no  modification  of  our 
jurisdiction  over  them. 

While  we  are  generally  pleased  with 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, there  are  a  few  areas  in  which  we 
would  appreciate  some  clarification.  If 
the  gentleman  from  CJalifomia  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson) is  willing.  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  legislative  history  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 549.  The  first  of  those  areas  is  sub- 
paragraph (2) ,  which  provides: 

(2)  Measures  relating  to  the  production, 
supply,  marketing,  pricing,  regulation  or  con- 
servation Of  energy  resources,  except  on  the 
public  lands,  including  (A)  all  fossil  fuels, 
(B)  non-mllltary  nuclear  power.  (C)  eolar 
power,  and  (D)  other  unconventional  or  re- 
newable energy  resources. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  this  juris- 
diction would  not  extend  to  the  produc- 
tion, supply,  and  so  forth,  of  special 
nuclear  materials  for  use  in  the  military 
applications  of  nuclear  energy,  and  to 
those  strategic  and  critical  materials 
necessary  for  the  common  defense? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  is  correct.  A  general  principle 
which  the  select  committee  sought  to 
maintain  was  to  distinguish  in  its  juris- 
diction reallnement  proposal  between 
the  military  aspects  of  energy  policy, 
and  domestic  civiliEm  energy  issues. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Would  the  words  "non- 
military  nuclear  power"  exclude  from  the 
new  cwnmlttee's  jurisdiction  such  things 
as  naval  reactors  and  the  current  mili- 
tary inertial  confinement  fusion  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  in  the  national 
weapons  laboratories? 

Would  the  phrase  "other  unconven- 
tional or  renewable  energy  resources"  in- 
clude the  Inertial  confinement  fusion 
program  now  included  in  the  Department 
of  Energy's  defense  activities? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Energy  Committee  would  not  include 
energy-related  activities  of  the  defense 
establishment.  Naval  reactor  programs, 
and  defense  research  in  such  areas  as 
Inertial  confinement  fusion  would  remsdn 
separate  from  nonmilitary  activities, 
and  would  remain  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 


I  would  note,  in  particular,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee over  "scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices" is  unchanged  by  House  Resolution 
549. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  proposed  Committee 
on  Energy  would  have  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  nuclear  fa- 
cilities and  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  as 
well  as  special  oversight  fimctions  with 
respect  to  all  laws,  programs,  and  Gov- 
ernment activities  affecting  nuclear  en- 
ergy. 

Is  it  to  be  imderstood  that  those  laws, 
programs,  and  Grovernment  activities  re- 
lating to  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment in  support  of  the  armed  services, 
relating  to  the  miUtary  applications  of 
nuclear  energy,  and  relating  to  the  stock- 
piling and  disbursement  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon defense  are  excluded  from  that  ju- 
risdiction?^^ 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  over 
"strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense"  is  im- 
changed  by  House  Resolution  549.  Thus, 
stockpiling  and  disbursement  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  remains  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Its  responsibility  for 
"military  applications  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy," specified  in  rule  X,  clause  1(c)  is 
unchanged. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  note  on  page  2,  at  lines 
19  through  22,  that  the  new  committee 
would  have  the  same  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  regulation  of  nuclear  facilities 
and  use  of  nuclear  energy  as  it  has  with 
respect  to  noniiuclear  facilities  and  of 
use  of  normuclear  energy.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  new  committee  would  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  measures  which 
would  impose  regulations  on  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  for  nuclear  weapons,  or 
for  the  storage  or  disposal  of  radio-ac- 
tive nuclear  byproducts  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  Navy's  reactor  program  or 
the  weapons  program,  or  for  research 
and  development  in  the  weapons  labora- 
tories even  if  such  regulations  might  re- 
sult in  curtailing  weapons  production  or 
submarine  reactor  fuel  production,  or 
even  if  such  regulations  might  cause  the 
closure  of  the  nuclear-weapons  complex? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  If  House  Resolu- 
tion 549  passes  as  reported,  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction  noted  by  the  Patterson 
amendment  is  currently  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  would  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Committee  on  Energy  in 
the  future.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
does  not  currently  give  it  authority  in 
the  areas  mentioned  by  the  gentleman, 
and,  therefore,  would  not  give  the  En- 
ergy Committee  such  authority  in  the 
future. 

Should  the  Cleveland-Frenzel-Patter- 
son  motion  to  recommit  pass,  the  juris- 
diction granted  to  the  Energy  Committee 
would  include  responsibility  for  measures 
relating  to  the  exploration,  production, 
storage,  supply,  marketing,  pricing,  reg- 
ulation, and  conservation  of  nonmilitary 
nuclear  power  resources?  Military  appli- 
cations would   again  remain  separate. 


and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Energy  Committee  would  not  extend 
to  production  of  weapons-grade  nuclear 
material,  its  storage,  or  to  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  PRICE.  House  Resolution  549 
would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs by  adding: 

"(18)  Environmental  aspects  of  all  energy 
matters,  except  those  of  standing  commit- 
tees with  specific  Jiulsdlctlon  over  environ- 
mental  matters   under   existing   laws." 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  this  en- 
larged jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would  not 
extend  to  the  environmental  aspects  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
military  applications? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  This  grant  of  au- 
thority is  not  intended  to  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Committee  at 
the  expense  of  committees  already  pos- 
sessing environmental  jurisdiction.  As 
the  report  accompanying  House  Resolu- 
tion 549  (H.  Rept.  96-741)  states: 

Committees  having  jurisdiction  over  en- 
vironmental issues  through  existing  stat- 
utes would  retain  such  environmental  Juris- 
diction pursuant  to  energy  matters.  When 
circumstances  arise,  however,  where  energy 
related  environmental  concerns  are  not  re- 
lated to  existing  statutory  authority,  then 
such  environmental  Jurisdiction  would  faU 
within  the  purview  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. By  this  language,  the  Select  0>mmltte« 
seeks  to  assure  an  environmental  "check- 
and-balance"  In  national  energy  poUcy. 

Military  energy  issues,  and  related  en- 
vironmental issues,  would  remain  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Is  it  also  understood  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
continue  to  exercise  primary  jurisdiction 
over  the  byproducts  which  result  from 
the  nuclear  weapons  program  and  other 
national  security  and  defense  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy? 

On  page  2,  beginning  at  line  25,  I  note 
that  the  new  Energy  Committee  would 
have  "special  oversight  functions"  with 
respect  to  "all  laws,  programs,  and  Gov- 
ernment activities  affecting  nuclear 
energy."  Since  all  of  the  national  security 
and  defense  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  can  be  said  to  "affect  nuclear 
energy,"  does  this  language  mean  that 
the  new  Committee  on  Energy  will  as- 
sume the  oversight  fimctions  of  those 
activities  and  programs  over  which  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now  exer- 
cises oversight  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  over 
weapons  byproducts,  and  other  issues  re- 
lated to  military  applications  of  nuclear 
energy,  would  remain  within  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 549. 

The  special  oversight  function  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  over  "all  laws, 
programs,  and  Government  activities  af- 
fecting nuclear  energy"  is  presently  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  As  part  of  the 
1974  committee  reforms,  several  House 
committees  were  assigned  "special  over- 
sight" grants;  this  oversight  responsl- 
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If  the  motion  to  recommit  is  adopted, 
the  grant  of  authority  to  the  Interior 
Committee  would  assure  its  environ- 
mental jurisdiction  with  regard  to  regu- 
lation of  the  domestic,  nonmilitary,  nu- 
clear energy  industry.  It  would  not  af- 
fect the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  over  militanr  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  PRICE.  House  Resolution  549 
would  alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  by 
changing  subparagraph  (11)  of  clause 
l(r)  of  rule  X  to  read  as  follows: 

(11)  All  energy  research  development,  in- 
cluding demonstration,  and  all  federally 
owned  or  operated  nonmilitary  energy  lab- 
oratories and  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  projects. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory  in  Law- 
rence, Calif.;  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Scientific  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico; 
and  the  Sandia  National  Laboratories 
in  New  Mexico  and  in  California.  The 
Congress  has  only  recently  confirmed 
that  these  laboratories  are  primarily 
weapons  laboratories  and  are  also  fed- 
erally owned  laboratories  devoted  to 
research  and  development  of  naval 
reactors.  Is  there  any  legislative  intent 
to  alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  with  respect  to 
those  laboratories? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  This  language  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  existing  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  and  to  grant  it  no  new  au- 
thority. Previously,  the  delineation  be- 
tween research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration was  poorly  conveyed  in  the 
House  rules.  This  language  makes  clear 
that  the  Science  Committee's  jurisdic- 
tion includes  demonstration.  Its  precise 
jurisdiction  over  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories  was  not  intended  to 
affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  over  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of  the 
armed  services. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  Committee  on  Energy 
appears  to  be  assuming  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  study  on  a  continuing  basis  all  laws, 
programs,  and  activities  relating  to  the 
national  security  and  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy.  Since,  by 
impUcation,  these  nuclear  activities  are 
to  be  included  in  the  phrase  "Govern- 
ment activities  relating  to  nuclear  en- 
ergy," on  page  3,  line  1-2,  is  this  the  in- 
tent of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  authority  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  currently  is 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  authority 
now  provided  in  the  unnumbered  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  rule  X,  clause  1(1) 
(12)  assigned  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee special  oversight  functions  "with 
respect  to  all  laws,  programs,  and  Gov- 
ernment activities  affecting  nuclear 
energy."  The  Energy  Committee  pro- 
posed in  House  Resolution  549  would 
assume  this  special  oversight  authority. 

The  existing  special  oversight  grant 
to  the  Commerce  Committee  does  not 
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specifically  exclude  oversight  of  mili- 
tary aspects  of  nuclear  energy.  Thus, 
the  Commerce  Committee  seemingly 
now  could  conduct  oversight  hearings 
into  military  applications  of  nuclear 
energy,  as  well  as  into  civilian  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  Since  the  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  new  Energy  Committee 
contains  the  same  language,  potential 
oversight  activities  by  the  new  Energy 
Committee  into  military  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  might  occur.  But,  I 
would  emphasize  to  the  gentleman,  that 
the  authority  in  question  is  entirely  an 
oversight  grant,  and  does  not  convey 
legislation  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
California  assure  me  that  the  present 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  respect  to  laws,  programs, 
and  governmental  activities  concerned 
with  scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  armed  services,  con- 
cerned with  military  applications  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  concerned  with  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  shall  remain 
unaltered  and  unaffected  by  the  pro- 
vision of  House  Resolution  549? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  jurisdictions  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks  are  con- 
tained in  individual  subparagraphs  of 
rule  X,  clause  Kc).  House  Resolution 
549  changes  no  grant  of  jurisdiction 
presently  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  as  perhaps  the  last  remaining  sup- 
porter of  House  Resolution  549,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. I  lay  claim  to  being  the  last  sup- 
porter because  everyone  else  seems  to 
have  run  off  in  one  of  two  directions. 

On  the  one  hand,  my  distinguished 
chairman  has  imdergone  imprecedented 
legislative  alchemy  and  is  now  actively 
supporting  the  Republican  recommittal 
motion.  As  surprising  as  his  alliance  with 
the  minority  is,  more  surprising  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  recommittal 
motion  contains  elements  which  my 
chairman  bitterly  opposed  in  committee. 
In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  California 
attempted  to  abort  the  entire  select  com- 
mittee markup  when  an  amendment  to 
include  nuclear  regulation  jurisdiction 
within  the  purview  of  the  new  Energy 
Committee  was  adopted.  Now  he  is 
wholeheartedly  supporting  a  Republican 
recommittal  motion  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  environ- 
mentally concerned  and  progressive 
members  of  the  select  committee  have 
abandoned  House  Resolution  549  for  the 
Bingham  substitute,  which  strikes  n.e  as 
no  response  at  all  to  the  problems  which 
House  Resolution  549  sought  to  address. 
Rather,  the  Bingham  substitute  clarifies 
and  adds  slightly  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee.  If  the  problem 
found  by  the  select  committee  Uiat  the 
Commerce  Committee  had  too  much 
work  to  do  an  effective  job  on  energy 
matters  is  valid,  the  Bingham  substitute 
can  only  make  this  problem  worse. 
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House  Resolution  549  represents  a  bal- 
anced and  tightly  constructed  package, 
which  creates  an  Energy  Committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  core  elements 
of  national  energy  poUcy.  The  resolution 
gives  the  Energy  Committee  legislative 
authority  over  petroleum,  coal,  solar,  and 
alternative  enargy  sources  and  over  most 
transmission  and  production  of  power. 
Obviously,  there  are  numerous  other 
jurisdictional  pieces  which  could  be 
added  to  this  committee.  I  think  that 
energy  research  and  development  should 
be  the  next  obvious  piece  for  addition. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is 
no  principled  reason  for  augmenting  the 
jurisdictional  pieces  which  could  be 
an  ad  hoc  and  arbitran'  manner,  with- 
out going  the  whole  way,  as  Mr.  Gramh 
proposed  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  is  ready  to  accept  the  Gramm 
substitute  and  would  therefore  think  the 
appropriate  proposal  to  pass  would  be 
the  select  committee's  proposal. 

Finally,  I  offered,  and  the  select  com- 
mittee adopted,  an  amendment  to  guar- 
antee that  the  creation  of  a  new  Energy 
Committee  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  increase  in  staff,  budget,  or  space. 
Surely,  somewhere  within  this  vast  con- 
gressional bureaucracy,  we  can  find  and 
reprogram  the  iesources  to  provide  the 
necessary  support  for  a  new  committee.  I 
vant  the  legislative  history  of  whatever 
is  adopted  to  reflect  our  intention  to  live 
within  our  existing  resources. 

Thank  you.» 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  three  alternatives :  House 
Resolution  549,  as  reported  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  which 
would  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
establish  a  largely  symbolic  standing 
committee  on  energy ;  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute which  would  not  estabhsh  a  new 
e.iergy  committee,  but  would  clearly  de- 
fine, for  the  first  time,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  various  committees  of  the  House 
over  energy  matters;  and  the  Cleveland- 
Patterson-Frenzel  motion  to  recommit. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Bing- 
ham substitute  and  in  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  549  and  to  the  Cleve- 
land-Patterson-Frenzel  motion  to  re- 
commit. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
everyone  now  concedes  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  reported  from  the  select 
committee  is  largely  symbolic  and  will 
lead  to  greater  jurisdictional  problems 
with  respect  to  energy  issues.  As  now 
constituted,  the  resolution  essentially 
creates  a  new  standing  Energy  Commit- 
tee out  of  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  No  significant 
energy  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the 
Interior,  Banking,  Science,  Merchant 
Marine.  Ways  and  Means,  or  Agricul- 
tural Committees  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  committee.  Legislation  affect- 
ing nuclear  power,  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  energy  development,  conservation, 
synthetic  fuels  development,  solar  power, 
coal  development  and  use,  and  gasohol 
would  continue  to  be  referred  to  several 
committees.  In  fact,  creating  yet  another 
full  committee  to  deal  with  energy  mat- 
ters and  not  consolidating  energy  juris- 
diction into  it  would  likely  compoimd 


our  present  problem.  Thus,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Committees'  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, worsens  the  present  situation. 

The  Cleveland-Patterson-Frenzel  mo- 
tion to  recommit  suffers  from  several  of 
the  same  major  defects  which  now 
plague  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees resolution.  It,  too,  would  create 
a  new  standing  Committee  on  Energy. 
The  Cleveland  motion  is  a  slight  im- 
provement over  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees'  resolution  because  it  does 
give  to  the  new  committee  nuclear  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the 
Interior  Committee  and  jurisdiction  over 
energy  resources  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  Importantly,  however,  the  new 
Energy  Committee  contemplated  by  the 
motion  to  recommit  would  not  have  com- 
prehensive energy  jurisdiction.  Issues 
affecting  coal  use  and  development 
would  still  largely  rest  with  the  Interior 
Committee  and  all  legislation  affecting 
energy  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects would  remsun  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  establishment 
of  a  new  committee  will  likely  set  us  back 
several  years  in  formulating  a  workable 
national  energy  policy.  It  will  take 
months  for  a  new  committee  and  a  new 
staff  to  organize.  In  addition,  new  and 
inexperienced  members  and  staff  will 
have  to  be  educated  on  the  technical  and 
legal  aspects  of  energy  production  and 
conservation  and  Federal  energy  policy 
before  the  new  committee  can  adequately 
deal  with  energy  issues.  This  will  result 
in  a  prolonged  delay  in  dealing  with 
Federal  energy  policy — a  delay  we  can 
ill  afford. 

Finally,  the  creation  of  yet  another 
committee  will  lead  to  a  drastic  increase 
in  the  size  and  cost  of  an  already  too- 
large  congressional  staff.  Last  year,  the 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee,  which 
the  proposed  committee  would  replace, 
spent  slightly  more  than  $675,000  for 
staff  salaries  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. Although  large  by  subcommittee 
standards,  a  full  committee  with  four  or 
five  subcommittees  would  spend  four  or 
five  times  as  much.  This  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  large  amounts  of  money 
being  spent  by  other  committees  with 
energy  jurisdiction  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  resolution.  In  addition. 
the  size  of  congressional  staff  working 
on  energy  issues  would  increase  substan- 
tially, thus  creating  pressure  for  the  new 
committee  to  report  legislation,  regard- 
less of  its  merits. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  the  two  pro- 
posals which  would  establish  a  new  En- 
ergy Committee,  we  have  the  Bingham 
substitute.  Importantly,  the  Bingham 
substitute  will  not  create  a  new  com- 
mittee to  handle  energy  matters.  This 
will  save  the  taxpayers  several  million 
dollars  a  year  over  what  a  new  commit- 
tee would  cost.  Even  though  a  new  com- 
mittee is  not  established,  the  Bingham 
substitute  offers  us  a  chance  to  clarify 
the  handling  of  energy  matters  by  de- 
fining jurisdiction  of  the  various  com- 
mittees in  the  House  over  energy  legis- 
lation. The  Bingham  substitute  would 
clearly  establish,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Commerce  Committee's  jurisdiction  re- 


lating to  the  exploration,  producticm, 
storage,  supply,  marketing,  pricing,  and 
regulation  of  energy  resources.  The  sub- 
stitute would  also  clarify  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee's  jurisdic- 
tion over  research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Importantly,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee would  be  given  jurisdiction  over  na- 
tional energy  pohey  generally.  TTirough 
this  special  grant  of  authority,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Commerce  Committee 
to  coordinate  House  pohey  over  energy 
matters.  This  will  be  accomplished 
through  oversight  activities  and  through 
joint  and  sequential  referrals  over  en- 
ergy issues  not  clearly  vested  in  another 
committee.  Consistent  with  this  new 
authority,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  would  be  renamed 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute represents  an  effective  mechanism 
to  deal  with  the  increasingly  complex 
energy  issues  which  face  our  Nation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  avoids  the  primary 
defect  of  House  Resolution  549  and  the 
Cleveland-Patterson-Frenzel  motion  to 
recommit:  The  establishment  of  yet  an- 
other committee  to  deal  with  energy 
issues  which  will  increase,  ratiier  than 
decrease,  the  fragmentation  and  dupli- 
cation which  currently  exist.  In  addition, 
it  will  avoid  expanding  the  size  and  cost 
of  an  already  too-large  congressional 
staff  working  on  energy  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Bingham  substitute.* 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rale, 
the  resolution  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment is  in  order  except  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
and  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  27,  1980,  by  Repre- 
sentative Bingham,  of  New  York,  and  said 
amendment  if  offered  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
and  a  substitute  amendment  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
25,  1980,  by  Representative  Gramm,  of 
Texas,  and  said  substitute  if  offered  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  except  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 
The  text  of  the  resoluticm  is  as  follows; 

H.  Res.  549 
Resolved.  That  (a)  clause  1  of  nile  X  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (h) 
through  (V)  as  paragraphs  (i)  through  (w). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (g)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(h)  Committee  on  Energy. 

"(1)  National  energy  policy  generally. 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  the  production, 
supply,  marketing,  pricing,  regulation,  or 
conservation  of  energy  resources,  except  on 
the  public  lands.  Including  (A)  aU  foasil 
fuels.  (B)  nonmUltary  nuclear  power,  (C) 
solar  power,  and  (D)  other  unconventional 
or  renewable  energy  resources. 

"(3)   The  transmission  and  marketing  of 
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Clause  1(1)   of  rule  X  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   (as 
sy  subsection   (a)   of  the  first 
resolution)   is  amended — 
'(except  coal  on  private 
the  Surface  Mining  Control 
Act  of  19T7  and  amend- 
before  the  period  at  the  end 
(11); 

after  subparagraph  (17) 
new  subparagraph: 

aspects  of  all  energy 
those  of  standing  conunlt- 
Jurlsdlctlon  over  environ- 
under  existing  laws.";  and 
out  "nonmllitary  nuclear 
and  development  includ- 
of  nuclear  waste"  in  the  last 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
impact  of  all  energy  research 
including  nonmllitary  nu- 
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5  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
Representatives  Is  amended  by 
paragraph  (e). 
imendments  made  by  this  res- 
take  effect  prior  to  noon  on 


Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  res- 
olution are  not  Intended  to  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  space  or  funds  made 
available  to  the  committees  of  Congress  for 
staff,  travel,  and  other  expenses. 

AMENDMENT   IN    THE    NATTTItE   OP   A    SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BT    MR.    BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
onered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  Strike  out  all  alter 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  (a)  clause  1(1)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce."  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(6),  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (2), 
(4).  (6),  and  (7)  through  (12)  as  subpara- 
graphs (10)  through  (18),  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (1) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(2)    National  energy  policy  generally. 

"(3)  Measures  relating  to  the  exploration, 
production,  storage,  supply,  marketing,  pric- 
ing, and  regulation  of  energy  resources,  in- 
cluding all  fossils,  fuels,  solar  energy,  and 
other  unconventional  or  renewable  energy 
resources. 

"(4)  Measures  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  energy  resources. 

"(5)  Measures  relating  to  the  commercial 
application  of  energy  technology. 

"(6)  Measiu-es  relating  to  energy  infor- 
mation generally. 

"(7)  Measures  relating  to  (A)  the  genera- 
tion and  marketing  of  power  (except  by 
federally  chartered  or  Federal  regional  pow- 
er marketing  authorities),  (B)  the  relia- 
bility and  interstate  transmission  of,  and 
ratemaking  for.  all  power,  and  (C)  the  sit- 
ing of  generation  facilities;  except  the  in- 
stallation of  interconnections  between  Ctov- 
eminent  waterpower  projects. 

"(8)  Interstate  energy  compacts. 

"(9)  Measures  relating  to  general  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  management  and  all  functions  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission."; 
and 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"energy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
other  energy". 

(b)  Clause  3(h)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules, 
relating  to  special  oversight  functions,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "energy"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  energy". 

(c)  Any  reference  in  any  provision  of  law 
or  any  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  I(r)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
in  subparagraph  (11)  by  striking  out  "and 
development."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  development,  and  demonstration,  and 
projects  therefor,  and  all  federally  owned  or 
operated    nonmllitary   energy   laboratories.". 

Sec.  3.  Clause  5  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
referrals,  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (e). 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  res- 
olution shall  take  effect  immediately  prior 
to  noon  on  January  3, 1981. 
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Mr.  PATTERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing!. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ear- 
lier pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  creation  of  a  total  energy  committee 
that  will  handle  all  energy  matters  and 
that  that  was  recognized  by  the  select 
committee.  I  also  pointed  out  that,  in- 
deed, this  proposition  is  also  recognized 
by  those  who  favor  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, although  that  motion  adds  some 
items  that  were  not  included  in  the  origi- 
nal select  committee  proposal. 

The  substitute  that  I  offer,  as  has  been 
stated,  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  language 
from  the  Patterson  committee  recom- 
mendation, but  instead  of  creating  a  new 
committee  for  that  purpose,  it  specifically 
gives  that  jurisdiction  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  which 
is  now,  as  a  matter  of  evolution  of  the 
rules,  exercising  that  jurisdiction.  My 
substitute  clarifies  it.  It  gives  it  a  greater 
degree  of  specificity.  And  we  also  add  the 
words  "national  energy  policy  generally" 
to  the  jurisdiction,  as  did  the  select 
committee. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  take 
85  to  90  percent  of  the  select  committee's 
work  and  build  on  it. 

The  major  difference  is  that,  instead  of 
creating  a  new  committee,  with  a  new  set 
of  subcommittees,  we  leave  it  where  it  is. 
without  creating  any  additional  commit- 
tees. I  honestly  believe  that,  although  I 
greatly  respect  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  select  committee,  their 
proposal,  if  carried  out.  would  add  to  the 
complexity  of  consideration  of  energy  is- 
sues and  not  diminish  that  complexity, 
because  we  would  have  five  or  six  sub- 
committees added  to  the  total  that  we 
now  have.  And  except  for  eliminating  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee,  which  is  one  subcommit- 
tee, from  the  total  that  now  considers  en- 
ergy matters,  we  would  be  adding  five  or 
six.  So  I  beheve  the  complexity  would  be 
worse. 

The  substitute  does  a  number  of  posi- 
tive things.  It  does  recognize  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  committee  that  is  preemi- 
nent in  the  energy  field,  and  so  it  changes 
the  name  of  that  committee  from  the 
traditional  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  is  not  a  descriptive  term  at 
all,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  It  adds,  as  I  have  said,  the 
general  language  "energy  policy  gener- 
ally" and  it  updates  the  House  rules  in 
the  energy  area  by  providing  a  certain 
degree  of  specificity  that  does  not  now 
exist.  But  otherwise  it  does  not  change 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  the  House,  thereby  al- 
lowing the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Agriculture.  Public 
Works,  and  other  committees,  to  make 
the  valuable  contributions  that  they  are 
now  making  in  the  energy  area  where 
appropriate. 
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I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  substitute 
enjoys  widespread  bipartisan  and  out- 
side support.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology,  Public  Works,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  House  Administration, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  Members 
signed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  in  support 
of  the  proposal. 

It  enjoys  the  support  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  on  the  other. 

It  enjoys  the  support  of  numerous 
environmental  organizations,  including 
the  Sierra  Club,  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  Natural  Resources  Development 
Council;  and  very  importantly  enjoys 
the  support  of  labor  organizations  such 
as  the  AFLr-CIO.  the  UAW.  the  Machin- 
ists and  the  Teamsters. 

The  chairmen  of  the  various  commit- 
tees affected  have  taken  the  lead  in 
working  out  agreements  among  them- 
selves so  that  there  would  be  a  minimum 
of  disputes  in  the  future  over  their 
jurisdiction  in  this  field,  and  under  the 
consent  previously  obtained  by  Mr. 
Flippo  in  the  House.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  agreements  be  ap- 
pended and  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

What  are  these  agreements  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  These  agreements 
were  entered  into  among  members  of  the 
various  committees  concerned,  members 
and  chairmen  and  ranking  members,  all 
with  a  view  to  giving  specific  content  to 
the  general  principle  which  can  be  very 
easily  stated:  the  general  principle  ap- 
plicable to  this  substitute  resolution, 
which  is  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittees in  this  area  is  not  changed  from 
their  present  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  we  going  to  be 
given  copies  of  these  agreements?  Are 
these  secret  agreements? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  They  are  certainly  not 
secret  agreements. 

The  gentleman.  I  believe,  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  which  has  entered  into 
one  of  these  agreements,  would  make 
that  agreement  available  to  the  gentle- 
man. Copies  can  be  made  available  to 
all  Members. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  characterizing  me  as  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  do  not  know  about  these  agree- 
ments, so  I  am  either  not  very  prominent 
or  the  agreements  are  very  secret.  The 
staff  of  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 


tation Committee  tell  me  they  were  not 
consulted. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Ywk  charac- 
terized me  as  being  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  but 
I  am  not  prominent  enough  to  know 
about  these  agreements. 

They  sound  to  me  as  if  they  are  secret. 
They  sound  to  me  as  if  they  were  like 
agreements  between  feudal  baronies 
drawn  up  away  from  the  public  eye. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
read  them  and  know  who  are  the  parties 
to  these  treaties.  What  fiefdoms  are  they 
floating  around. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

I  am  probably  not  going  to  object  to 
inserting  these  interesting  documents 
into  the  Record.  But  since  most  of  the 
Members  have  not  seen  them,  since  there 
have  been  no  hearings  or  pubUc  scrutiny, 
these  statements  will  remain  simply  some 
Members'  ideas  about  what  the  jurisdic- 
tional alliance  might  be  if  the  substitute 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  ac- 
cepted. 

I  would  hope  that  no  one  would  be  de- 
luded into  thinking  that  these  have  the 
force  of  law  or  rule  in  the  House,  because 
legislation  can  only  be  made  by  the  full 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

I  think  the  gentleman  illustrates  why 
the  Bingham  substitute  cannot  be  en- 
acted on  the  floor  today  simply  because 
most  of  the  Members  have  not  seen 
them.  I  am  very  disturbed  that  we  are 
going  to  be  reading  in  the  Record  to- 
morrow these  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

paruamemtary  inquiet 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Was  unanimous  con- 
sent for  these  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  not  gotten  when  we  were  back 
in  the  full  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Not  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  but  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  by  another  Member  of 
this  body? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  does  not 
have  his  own  permission,  but  the  Chair 
understands  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Plippo  received  that  per- 
mission in  the  House  for  the  same 
extraneous  matter.  Only  for  that  reason 
is  the  Chair  entertaining  the  request  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  asking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  if  unanimous 
consent  was  not  gotten  back  in  the 
House  that  these  matters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  a{H>ropriate  ttiing  to  do  would  be 
when  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flippo)  ^eaks  under  a  pro  fotma  rule, 
for  him  to  make  the  request.  He  was  the 
one  who  obtained  the  time.  It  can  be 
discussed  at  that  point. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Would  the  gentleman  clarify  his  with- 
drawing of  his  reservation  of  objection? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  After  consultation 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  have  decided  that  my  ob- 
jecticHi  to  the  placing  of  these  agree- 
ments or  treaties  or  whatever  I  call 
them,  in  the  Record,  is  not  of  signifi- 
cant importance. 

I  withdrew  my  reservation  of  objection 
because  perhaps  they  should  be  in  the 
Record.  Perhaps  we  will  enjoy  reading 
them  tomorrow,  and  if  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute is  adopted,  perhaps  we  will  re- 
member the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  that  not  very 
many  people  cm  the  floor  of  the  House 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  them  in 
advance. 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservaticHi  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bincbam 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me 
say  about  these  documents,  first  of  aU. 
obviously  they  are  not  part  of  the  sub- 
stitute. They  are  not  part  of  the  House 
resolution  that  we  are  offering. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  agreements 
were  not  undertaken  at  the  initlatlTe  <a 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  but  rather  at 
the  initiative  of  members  and  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  committees  who 
were  concerned  that  the  language  of  the 
substitute  resolution  did  not  carry  out 
the  stated  intent  of  the  resolution,  which 
was  that  the  resolution  would  not  di- 
minish or  increase  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  committees  that  are  con- 
cerned, such  as  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  such  as  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  For- 
eign  Affairs. 

The  documents  will  have  only  such 
force  as  the  House  in  future  or  the 
Speaker  In  future  chooses  to  give  to 
them. 

I  might  point  out  that  In  1977  a  similar 
understanding  was  entered  into  between 
the  ranking  members  and  chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  regard 
to  the  handling  of  nuclear  matters.  It 
has  no  ofBclal  status,  but  it  has  been 
observed  and  followed  and  has  proved  a 
useful  tool  in  deciding  some  of  the  vety 
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This  subparagraph,  however.  Is  not  In- 
tended to  effect  or  modify  the  exclusive  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  over  the  management  of  the 
public  lands,  including  the  leasing  or  other 
disposal  of  fuel  resources  located  upon  the 
public  lands.  Under  the  resolution,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  not  vested  with  any 
Jurisdiction  over  the  management  of  the 
public  lands — including  fuel  resources — now 
the  province  of  the  Interior  Committee. 

Clause  (1)  (r)  of  Rule  X  is  amended  by  the 
Bingham  substitute  to  clarify  the  existing 
responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  over  "energy  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration,  and  projects 
therefor,  and  all  Federally-owned  or  operated 
non-military  energy  laboratories".  These 
words  are  intended  to  have  the  same  purpose 
as  those  contained  in  H.  Res.  649. 

The  Select  Committee,  in  commenting  In 
its  report  (H.  Rept.  96-741,  p.  4)  on  H.  Res. 
549,  said  that  "...  the  demonstration  phase 
encompasses  activities  where  the  Federal 
Government  Is  involved  in  either  financing, 
constructing,  or  managing  a  facility  to  de- 
termine the  technological  and  economic  fea- 
sibility of  a  process.  This  language  reflects 
existing  informal  Jurisdictional  agreements 
among  the  House  Committees,  and  reinforces 
by  rule  language  responsibility  now  assigned 
to  that  Committee." 

To  further  distinguish  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee and  that  of  the  new  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  language  has  been 
added  by  the  Bingham  substitute  to  Sub- 
paragraph (5)  of  the  Energty  and  Commerce 
Committee  for  "all  measures  relating  to  the 
commercial  application  of  energy  technol- 
ogj".  This  responsibility  for  the  new  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  Is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  since  it  deals 
generally  with  replication  of  energy  tech- 
nologies in  the  marketplace. 

The  distinction  is  made  clear  by  reviewing 
the  purpose  of  a  plant:  a  plant  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
coal  gasification,  for  example,  would  be  a 
project  authorized  by  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. One  example,  is  a  plant  built  to  demon- 
strate technology  would  be  built  at  one-half 
commercial  scale.  Indeed,  a  plant  which  was 
a  prototype  unit  that  had  never  been  bxiilt  In 
this  country. 

A  plant  built  for  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic gas  from  coal  using  a  proven  technol- 
ogy would  be  authorized  by,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  The  phrase  "measures  relating  to 
the  commercial  application  of  energy  tech- 
nology" is  a  phrase  relating  to  a  proven  tech- 
nology, rather  than  technologies  which  are 
uncertain  because  such  plants  have  not  been 
built  and  operated.  It  is,  however,  intended 
to  be  Interpreted  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
precedents  applicable  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  96th  Congress. 

The  replication  of  technologies  and  the 
proposals,  legislative  or  otherwise,  which  en- 
courage replication  of  technologies,  includ- 
ing those  which  may  face  economic  or  other 
risks  In  order  to  compete  in  the  marlcetplace 
falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  as  measures  re- 
lating to  the  commercial  application  of  en- 
ergy technology. 

The  revision  of  the  Science  Committee's 
Jurisdiction  does  not  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interior  Committee  over  nuclear  regula- 
tory research — the  research  program  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  Nothing  in 
the  resolution  has  the  effect  of  establishing 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Science  Committee  over 
the  research  program  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

Additionally,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terloT  Committee  Is  not  modified  or  limited. 


nor  is  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  expanded  or  limited  relative  to 
measures  concerning  the  approval  or  man- 
agement of  energy  facilities  located  on  the 
public  lands,  including  pipelines,  trans- 
mission lines,  generation  or  other  facilities.. 

It  is  also  our  understanding  of  the  Bing- 
ham Resolution  that  its  adoption  is  not  in- 
tended to  modify  the  existing  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  or  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  relating  to 
referral  of  legislation  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  commercial  nuclear  power  and  nuclear 
regulatory  research.  It  is  the  intent  that  re- 
ferrals in  the  future  will  be  consistent  with 
referrals  made  under  the  Rules  and  the 
Speaker's  understanding  of  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  4.  1977  (p.  H16) 
during  this  Congress  and  the  previous  Con- 
gress. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  to  remain  the  Committee  of  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  regulation  of  commercial 
nuclear  power,  nuclear  regulatory  research, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  its 
authorization  bill.  The  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding relating  to  separation  and  allo- 
cation of  Jurisdiction  over  nuclear  Issues  Is  to 
remain  in  effect  as  a  guide  for  the  referral  of 
legislation. 

It  is  also  our  understanding  that  the 
Bingham  substitute  Is  not  Intended  to  alter 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs' exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  or  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interior,  Judiciary,  and  Merchant  Marine 
Committees  over  the  outer  continental  shelf. 

The  Bingham  substitute  to  H.  Res.  549  clar- 
ifies the  Jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  in  subparagraph 
(4)  concerning  "measures  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  energy  resources".  This  lan- 
guage Is  not  Intended  to  affect  the  current 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  over  all  energy  conservation,  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities. 

The  language  of  subparagraph  (4)  refer- 
ring to  measures  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  energy  resources  does  not  Include  those 
RD&D  activities  for  which  the  Science  Com- 
mittee has  responsibility. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  retains  Its  present  Juris- 
diction under  existing  rules  and  precedents 
generally  over  matters  pertaining  to  the  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  international  nuclear 
nonproliferatlon  policy  and  International  en- 
ergy policy,  as  well  as  its  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  provisions  contained  in  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  also  retains  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  with  respect  both  to 
the  international  energy  and  nuclear  export 
activities  as  administered  by  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs charged  with  responsibility  for  such 
programs  In  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
to  the  international  safeguards  and  inter- 
national program  support  activities  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  Nor  does  it 
expand  or  diminish  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
respect  to  the  international  safeguards  and 
international  program  support  activities  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  Finally, 
it  is  our  understanding  that  the  Bingham 
substitute  does  not  expand  or  diminish  the 
existing  oversight  or  other  appropriate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
with  respect  to  those  Department  of  Energy 
activities  related  to  world-wide  international 
nonproliferatlon  programs;  and  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  proliferation  resistance. 
In  addition,  the  Bingham  substitute  does  not 
expand  or  diminish  the  present  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commerce,  Interior,  Science,  Armed 
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Services  and  other  Committees  over  these 
matters  to  the  extent  such  Committees  cur- 
rently have  such  Jurisdiction  under  the  rules 
and  precedents. 

Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; Don  Fuqua,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology; 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Mel- 
vln  Price,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Armed  Service;  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Chairman,  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs;  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power,  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce:  John 
D.  Dingell,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power,  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce; 
James  T.  Broyhill,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

Statement    of    Understanding    Concerning 

Certain   Subparagraphs  of  the  Bingham 

SuBSTrroTE  to  H.  Res.  549 

There  is  no  intent  of  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute to  give  the  new  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  Jurisdiction  over  national  se- 
curity and  defense  energy  policies,  including 
the  Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves 
and  nuclear  energy  policies  which  affect  the 
national  security  and  defense  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

There  Is  no  intent  to  expand,  diminish,  or 
exclude  through  the  Bingham  substitute  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  Committee  over  regulatory 
legislation  which  might  affect  the  national 
security  and  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

It  is  understood  that  those  laws,  programs 
and  Government  activities  relating  to  scien- 
tific research  and  development  in  support  of 
the  armed  services,  relating  to  the  military 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  and  relating 
to  the  stockpiling  and  disbursement  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defense  are  not  affected  by  the 
Bingham  substitute. 

There  is  no  intent  to  expand  or  diminish 
through  the  Bingham  substitute  the  juris- 
diction of  any  committee  over  the  Naval  re- 
actors programs  or  the  military  applications 
of  the  inertlal  confinement  fusion  program. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute does  not  expand  or  diminish  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  Committee  over  special  nu- 
clear materials  for  use  in  the  military  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  energy  and  strategic  and 
critical  materials  necessary  for  the  common 
defense. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  over  "conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  the  Naval  petroleum  and 
oil  shale  reserves",  as  stated  in  the  House 
Rules  (Rule  X,  clause  1(c)(4))  Is  not 
changed  in  any  way  by  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute. 

Subparagraph  (9)  of  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute would  not  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  authorize 
funding  for  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  the  Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves. 

It  is  understood  that  subparagraph  (9)  of 
the  Bingham  substitute  does  not  diminish 
or  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  Commit- 
tee over  DOE'S  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties, including  funds  for  personnel  and  per- 
sonnel spaces  for  such  activities. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute does  not  diminish  or  expand  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  any  committee  to  conduct  over- 
sight over  laws,  programs  and  government 
activities  relating  to  the  military  applica- 


tions of  nuclear  energy  and  relating  to  the 
stockpiling  and  disbursement  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon defense. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  over  the 
Sandia  National  Laboratories  at  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico  and  Livermore,  California, 
the  Los  Alamos  National  Scientific  Labora- 
tory at  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  at  Livermore,  California,  is  not  in 
any  way  diminished  by  the  Bingham  substi- 
tute. It  is  further  understood  that  all  scien- 
tific research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  projects  therefor.  In  support  of  the 
U.S.  armed  services  or  for  the  furtherance  of 
military  applications  of  nuclear  energy  are 
to  be  continued  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
will  have  Jurisdiction  of  measures  relating  to 
the  "commercial  application"  of  energy  tech- 
nology. Several  research  and  development 
programs  and  several  miUtary  application 
programs  of  both  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  Department  of  Defense  could  ultimately 
have  some  commercial  application.  The  Bing- 
ham substitute  would  not  diminish  or  ex- 
pand the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee  over 
research  and  development,  including  mili- 
tary application  programs. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  under  the  Bingham 
substitute  over  measures  relating  to  energy 
Information  generally  does  not  expand  or  di- 
minish the  Jurisdiction  of  any  committee 
over  "Restricted  Data",  as  the  term  is  defined 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

The  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  with  respect  to  laws, 
programs  and  government  activities  con- 
cerned with  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment in  support  of  the  armed  services,  the 
military  applications  of  nuclear  energy  and 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary 
for  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  Is  unaltered  and  unaffected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bingham  substitute. 

The  precedents  of  the  96th  Congress  ap- 
plicable to  the  Commerce,  Interior,  Science, 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  concerning 
the  above  matters  will  continue  to  apply 
under  the  Bingham  substitute. 

This  statement  shall  be  printed  In  the 
Record  during  consideration  of  the  Bingham 
substitute. 

Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; Don  Fuqua,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology; 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Cbaliman,  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  Subcommittee,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs;  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power,  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Morris  K. 
Udall,  Cbalrmtm,  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  Melvtn 
Price,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  John  D.  Dingell. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power,  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  James  T. 
BroyhlU,  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Statement  of  Understanding  Concerning 
Subparagraph  (7)  of  the  Bingham  Substi- 
tute to  H.  Res.  649 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to  state 
a  clear  Intention  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Bingham  substitute  and  certain  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 


portation (1)  that  subparagraph  (7)  merely 
restates  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  con- 
sistent with  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  re- 
lated precedents  applicable  for  the  96th  Con- 
gress and  this  statement.  (2)  that  subpara- 
graph (7)  does  not  expand  or  diminish  the 
Commerce  Committee's  Jurisdiction  consist- 
ent with  such  rules  and  precedents  of  the 
House,  and  (3)  that  subparagraph  (7)  does 
not  impact  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
(either  by  diminishing  that  Committee's  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  or  by  giving  any  other 
Committee  sequential  or  concurrent  Jtiris- 
dlction  over  measures  not  under  the  JurU- 
dictlon  of  the  committee)  consistent  with 
the  House  Rules  and  applicable  precedents 
for  the  96th  Congress,  Including  this  state- 
ment. 

Under  subparagraph  7(A)  Federally  char- 
tered and  Federal  regional  power  marketing 
authorities  which  include  such  agencies  as 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  are  clearly 
excepted  from  subparagraph  7(A).  It  Is  also 
intended  that  the  generation  of  power  at  wa- 
ter resource  development  projects  construct- 
ed and  operated  by  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Water  and 
Power  Resource  Services  (formerly  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation),  which  is  also  mar- 
keted by  such  Federal  power  marketing  au- 
thorities is  also  Intended  to  be  excepted 
from  subparagraph  (7)  consistent  with  cur- 
rent rules  and  precedents.  This  general  ex- 
ception for  subparagraph  7(A)  for  these  au- 
thorities relates  to  aK  measures  concerning 
the  generation  and  marketing  of  power.  In- 
cluding reliability  and  siting  of  generating 
facilities  of  such  authorities  and  the  Federal 
water  resource  development  agencies. 

Subparagraph  7(B)  is  not  intended  to  ex- 
pand or  diminish  of  the  present  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  Consistent 
with  that  Jurisdiction,  Commerce  considered 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978,  which  is  generally  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  agencies,  such  as  TVA 
and  BPA,  and  other  electric  utilities  and 
currently  shares  Jurisdiction  with  the  In- 
terior Committee  over  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
bill  which  relates  to  functions  of  the  BPA 
on  a  regionwlde  basis.  This  subparagraph  is 
not  intended  to  expand  that  Jurisdiction. 
The  reliability  of  power  generated  by  Fed- 
eral water  resources  development  projects  U 
not  covered  by  the  subparagraph.  That  ju- 
risdiction remains  In  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Interior  Committees.  Similarly,  the  current 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce,  Public  Works 
and  Interior  Committees  over  reliability  and 
ratemaklng  matters  of  Federal  power  mar- 
keting authorities  Is  not  intended  to  be 
changed  in  any  way. 

Subparagraph  7(C)  concerning  siting  Is 
not  Intended  to  cover  the  siting  of  hydro- 
electric generating  faculties  constructed  by 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  US.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  whose  projects  remain  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Water  and  Power  Resource  Service  (formerly 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation)  whoae 
projects  remain  the  exclusive  Jiu-isdictlon  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Consistent  with  such  House  rules  and 
precedents,  clause  7(C)  is  intended  to  cover 
matters  involving  non-Federal  hydro  gener- 
ating faculties  which  are  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and 
power  plants  generally.  As  Indicated  above, 
Jurisdiction  over  siting  related  to  the  genera- 
tion and  marketing  of  power  of  these  Federal 
authorities  which  currently  reside  in  the 
Public  Works  and  Interior  Committees  is  not 
Intended  to  be  affected  by  tbla  subpara- 
graph. 

In  summary,  the  Intent  of  Congressman 
Bingham  and  the  cosponaora  of  the  Bingham 
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Uldall,  Chairman,  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs;   Har- 
Chalrman,  Commlt- 
Works  and  Transporta- 
Roberts,        Chairman, 
on    Water    Resources, 
on     Public     Works     and 
on;     Rcnnie     G.    Plippo, 
qommlttee  on  Public  Works 
James  T.   Broy- 
Minorlty  Member,  Corn- 
Interstate    and    Foreign 


Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Yield? 
1. 1  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how 
agreements  are  there? 
"  ".  There  are  three. 

How  many  commlt- 
'  What  committees  are 


BINGH/  M.  There  is  one  that  af- 
y|the  Committee  on  Armed 
Committee  on  Inter- 
Commerce.  There  is 
the  Committee  on  In- 
?V)reign    Commerce,    the 
Interior    and    Insular 
Ctfnmlttee  on  Science  and 
the  Committee  on  Pbr- 
is  a  third  agreement 
problems  that  might 
he  Committee  on  Inter- 
Commerce,  under  the 
substitute,  and  the  Committee 


CLEVEIAND.   Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gent  eman. 


of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yield? 

I  would  be  glad  to 
time. 


a[iy 


Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  what  these 
agreements  do  is  enshrine  the  status  quo 
and  essentially  what  we  are  seeing  is  a 
celebration  of  the  status  quo  and  if 
Members  of  this  body  want  to  vote  for 
change,  they  should  vote  against  the 
gentleman's  substitute.  If  they  want  to 
see  change,  they  should  vote  for  the 
committee  resolution  and  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman,  let  me  say  this. 
I  do  not  think  change  for  change's  sake 
is  worth  doing.  The  change  in  jurisdic- 
tion that  would  be  made  by  creating  a 
new  Committee  on  Energy,  in  place  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power 
that  now  exists,  which  is  the  major 
change  achieved  by  the  Patterson  com- 
mittee resolution,  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a 
solution  of  all  the  energy  jurisdictional 
problems  and  does  not  go  very  far  in 
that  direction.  As  I  have  indicated,  I 
think  it  would  complicate  our  problems. 

What  these  agreements  do  is  to  clarify 
what  is  meant  by  the  statement  of  policy 
that  I  have  indicated  attaches  to  the 
substitute  resolution,  which  is  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  make  any  other  shifts 
in  jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Bingham  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  having  to  do  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  do  this  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

In  the  original  resolution  and  in  the 
Cleveland  substitute,  there  Is  language 
specifically  exempting  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program. 

In  the  gentleman's  substitute,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  does  not  do  that, 
llie  gentleman  excepts  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Energy  fed- 
erally chartered  regional  or  national 
power  authorities,  but  the  gentleman 
does  not  go  as  far  as  to  include  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

I  inquire  as  to  whether  this  was  an 
oversight,  or  deliberate  effort  to  change 
the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  tone  of  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  have  to  admit  it  was  an  over- 
sight. After  we  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  we  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
modify  the  amendment.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  indicated  it  was 
an  oversight.  The  chairman  indicated 
he  was  not  disturbed  by  it.  If  necessary, 
it  can  always  be  changed  in  a  future 
change;  but  the  intent  was  not  to  make 
that  omission. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  CSiair- 
man,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  clarifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  absolutely  ap- 
palled by  the  revelation  of  the  secret 
agreements  here  now  at  the  11th  hour. 

The  Select  Committee  had  6  weeks  of 
hearings,  3  days  of  open  markup;  we  ne- 
gotiated with  many  committee  chair- 
men and  all  interested  parties  that 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  issue. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  nm  this  House 
by  rule  or  by  private  deal?  The  question 
before  the  committee  Is  what  do  we 
want,  an  energy  committee  or  a  fief- 
dom? 

The  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  asks  the  House  to  agree  that 
we  want  an  Energy  Committee  just  like 
what  we  have  now,  but  we  want  to  put 
in  some  of  the  good  things  that  the 
Patterson  or  select  committee  proposal 
recognized.  They  acknowledged  many 
mistakes,  agreements,  private  deals. 
Why  do  we  need  to  do  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Opponents  of  the  Energy  Committee 
proposal  and  the  creation  of  an  Energy 
Commitee  altogether,  I  might  add, 
have  been  opposed  to  any  change 
throughout  the  life  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. First,  they  said  everjrthing  is 
working  well,  do  not  do  anything. 

Then  we  proposed  an  Energy  Com- 
'mittee.  Then  they  said,  "Let  us  not 
act  on  it  yet.  Let  us  study  it  a  while." 
We  studied  it  a  while.  Then  it  came  for- 
ward. Then  they  said,  "You  don't  need 
an  Energy  Committee.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  change  the  way  the  energy  bills  are 
referred,  do  a  multiple  referral  system." 

Then  they  said.  "Don't  tamper  with 
jurisdictions.  Why  not  have  a  perma- 
nent ad  hoc  Energy  Committee  in- 
stead?" 

Of  course,  the  chairman  of  the  last 
ad  hoc  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  has  said  that  that 
will  not  work.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  said  that  will  not  work.  One  time 
was  enough. 

When  all  of  these  efforts  failed,  we 
finally  saw  the  development  of  the 
Bingham  substitute  and  whatever  they 
saw  it  says  in  these  other  agreements 
that  we  have  not  seen  and  they  are  not 
sure  what  they    are.  either. 

Now,  what  are  we  supposed  to  do?  I 
think  it  was  a  very  artful  effort,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues. At  one  and  the  same  time,  they 
propose  to  keep  key  energy  jurisdictions 
the  way  they  are,  no  change,  while 
granting  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
jurisdiction  over  national  energy  policy 
generally,  brand  new. 

The  proposal  was  drafted  in  haste, 
drafted  by  staff.  Now  we  have  these 
treaties  or  secret  agreements  which  we 
can  all  read  about  tomorrow. 

The  substitute  is  a  blatant  attempt  to 
maintain  committee  turf  and  the  status 
quo. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  of  the  so- 
called  over  100  cosigners  of  the  Bingham 
substitute.  38  of  them  are  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Twenty-two  of 
them  are  on  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior. Sixteen  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  I  would  bet 
that  they  are  members  who  perhaps 
have  had  the  revelation  of  these  secret 
agreements  to  them. 

A  coalition  of  the  defenders  of  the 
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status  quo,  and  the  friendship  of  these 
colleagues  I  admire,  but  it  is  not  In 
the  national  interest.  Supporters  of  the 
Bingham  substitute  explain  that  it 
merely  clarifies  existing  jurisdictions.  I 
ask  any  Member  on  this  floor  to  try  to 
explain  the  Bingham  substitute. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  The 
substitute  would  leave  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior  with  jurisdiction  over  regu- 
lation of  the  domestic  nuclear  energy  in- 
dustry, that  is  great,  the  NRC. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So  does  the  Patterson 
proposal. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  wiU  yield  in  a 
moment — ^yes,  it  does. 

The  Commerce  Committee  jurisdic- 
tion then  gets  in  that  proposal  reliability 
and  siting  of  electrical  generation 
plants.  We  all  know  nuclear  powerplants 
generate  electricity.  I  do  not  know  how 
others  interpret  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  means 
safety.  I  think  that  means  siting.  Siting 
means  location. 

Committee  jurisdiction  over  nuclear 
reactor  safety  and  nuclear  reactor  sit- 
ing. How  do  my  environmentalist 
friends,  with  whom  I  share  concern 
about  that  nuclear  power,  feel  about  that 
giveaway  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce? 

Jurisdiction  over  powerplant  siting 
includes  hydro-electric  powerplants. 
Now,  mayfoe  the  public  works  deal  will 
say  they  did  not  mean  to  say  it,  but  they 
said  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  substitute  also  says  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  gets  jurisdiction  over 
storage  of  energy  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Patterson) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Patterson)  ? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  number  of  statements  about 
other  Members  of  the  body  and  making  a 
number  of  statements  about  proposals 
and  not  yielding  for  a  response. 

If  the  gentleman  gets  this  additional 
time,  do  we  assume  that  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  his  colleagues,  or  do  we  as- 
sume that  the  gentleman  will  not? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  will  certainly  try 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  these  matters  go 
forward,  so  we  can  get  them  corrected? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Patterson)  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
may  summarize  this  very  quickly,  stor- 
age of  nuclear  resources,  storage  of  en- 
ergy resources;  does  this  mean  storage 


of    nuclear   fuels,    storage   of   nuclear 
waste? 

D  1420 

How  do  we  know?  Maybe  it  is  in  a 
private  agreement  somewhere. 

House  Resolution  549  recognizes  rural 
electrification.  We  heard  another  inter- 
pretation that  they  did  not  mean  what 
they  said. 

This  substitute  is  objectionable  an  a 
management  basis.  The  largest  commit- 
tee with  the  largest  subcommittees,  six 
of  the  highest  spending  subcommittees  in 
the  Congress,  six  of  the  top  seven  want 
50  percent  more  energy  jurisdiction 
granted  to  them.  They  have  slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  energy  jurisdiction  re- 
ferral on  bills  now.  and  they  want  100 
percent.  I  think  it  is  fine  that  someone 
gets  100  percent,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  new 
energy  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  advise  me  whether  his  pro- 
posal sets  up  a  new  energy  committee? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Yes,  it  certainly 
does. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Does  it  set  up  an  energy 
committee  with  100  percent  jurisdiction 
over  energy  matters? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  One  hundred  percent 
of  the  bills  that  would  relate  to  energy 
would  be 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  They  would  origi- 
nate with  original  jurisdiction  or  have 
secondary  referral  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Secondary  referral,  so 
we  would  then,  under  the  gentleman's 
proposal,  have  a  jurisdictional  snarl? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  imderstand. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Under  the  gentleman's 
proposal  we  would  have  a  Jurisdictional 
snarl? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  think  you  would 
have  jurisdictional  integration  of  energy 
policy.  Energy  policy  needs  a  specializa- 
tion that  a  standing  committee  on  energy 
can  render.  A  subcommittee  simply  can- 
not. Can  we  say  energy  is  not  really  im- 
portant enough  for  a  fuU  committee,  but 
it  is  important  enough  for  a  subcommit- 
tee? I  find  that  amazing.  We  need  an 
energy  committee  that  can  have  up  to 
six  subcommittees  to  deal  with  the  wide 
range  of  energy  matters. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  is  now  the  heaviest  in  workload 
and  simply,  if  this  is  added,  we  will  see 
an  $8  million  committee  become  a  $10 
million  committee  overnight. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
also  have  been  a  few  changes.  I  take  it, 
in  the  Patterson  proposal,  as  I  under- 
stand it;  and  the  gentleman  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  now  taking  the 
unusual  position  of  supporting  a  Repub- 
lican motion  to  recommit.  That  motion 
has  in  it  not  only  what  he  originally 
proposed,  but  also  puts  back  together 
under  one  committee  the  nuclear  juris- 
diction, so  that  nuclear  safety  is  no 


longer  divided  from  nuclear  promotion. 
That  was  one  of  the  princiiMl  reasons 
we  broke  up  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  and  created  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  That  is  not  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  a  rather  sub- 
stantial change  the  gentleman  has  em- 
braced since  the  creation  of  his  sup- 
posedly very  carefully  studied  proposal. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  I  support  House 
Resolution  549  which  retains  the  NRC 
in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  or,  in  the  alternative,  the  recom- 
mittal proposal,  which  I  helped  draft: 
if  the  gentleman  will  read  it,  he  will  find 
a  rather  enlarged  environmental  review 
jurisdiction  residing  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which 
will  allow  that  committee  to  review  all 
of  the  environmental  aspects  of  nuclear 
power.  I  frankly  support  clean  nuclear 
power  if  it  can  be  done.  At  this  moment 
in  time  more  of  my  votes  are  opposed  to 
nuclear  power  because  I  do  not  feel  we 
have  found  that  safety,  and  I  want  to 
see  that  safety  assured  by  the  handling 
of  an  environmental  review  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  the  granting  of  the  nuclear  regula- 
tory matters  to  the  new  Committee  on 
Energy.  That  is  exactly,  precisely  what 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  do. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Yes.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  One  of  the  chief  pro- 
ponents not  only  of  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal as  it  was  initially  put  together,  but 
a  chief  proponent  of  nuclear  power  as 
well,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, said  that  he  felt  very  strongly 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  separation  be- 
tween safety  regulation  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy and  the  promotion  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy for  the  sake  of  assuring  the  future 
of  nuclear  energy.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bowling)  also  said  that 
the  public  at  large  will  never  really  ac- 
cept nuclear  energy  as  long  as  the  pro- 
moters of  nuclear  energy  also  have  juris- 
diction over  safety.  I  think  he  is  correct. 

So,  this  is  not  a  pronuclear/antl- 
nuclear  questicm,  but  a  question  of 
soundness,  and  the  gentleman  now  has 
embraced  something  which  is  exactly  the 
opposite  from  that  which  he  put  forth 
in  his  resolution. 

If  it  is  a  fault  to  change  positions, 
then  the  gentleman  from  California  Is  as 
guilty  as  we  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Patterson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  What  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ha£ 
sought  to  do  by  agreement  with  other 
affected  committees  is  assure  that  his 
resolution  does  not  intend  and  does  not 
raid  the  Jurisdiction  of  these  other  com- 
mittees. 
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>N.  It  simply  does  not 
that  is  my  grave  concern 
Binkham  amendment,  is  that  it 
envinxfmentally  disastrous  things 
policy  of  this  country.  As  a 
the  motion  to  reccMmnit. 
helpfed  write,  I  might  add.  and  I 
p  rovides,  even  though  it  takes 
Regulatory  Commission  from 
on  Interior  and  Insular 
1  ilaces  it  in  the  new  Energy 
the  commercial  aspects,  it 
grants  new  jurisdictional  lan- 
I  think  should  be  in  the 
point  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs.  Under  par- 
states  : 
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DINGl  LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
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PATn  ;bson.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
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that  different  from  the  orig- 
proposal? 
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DINGI  LL.  That  was  in  the  prior 
pnposal  also.  The  prior  Pat- 
proposal  dealt  with  all  nuclear 
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aspects  not  within  the  Ju- 
standlng  committees  of  ail 
speclflcally    including    the 
nmllltary  nuclear  energy. 


.  It  reads  differently,  but 
anything  different  in 


say 


iN.    Well,   words 
and  the  substance — 
iL.  The  substance  is  the 
are  different. 

Let  me   tell   the 
paragraph  that  I  just 
in  the  recommittal  mo- 
is  needed  because  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
it  is  different  in  the  orig- 
i^imittee  proposal. 

But  the  gentleman  did 

he  original  nuclear  juris- 

origlnal  Patterson  pro- 

the  gentleman  is  doing 


CHAIRMAN 
fiom 


That  is  correct. 
The  time  of   the 
Caltfomia  has  again 


req  lest 


of  Mr.  DiNGELL  and  by 

c<^nsent,  Mr.  Patterson  was 

for  2  additi(Hial  min- 


pr(  ceed 


DINOlIi. 


PATT  SRSON 


Will  the  gentleman 
.    I    yield    to    the 


DINGE  JL.  What  the  gentleman  is 


TTIRSO: 


'N.  I  have  found  the 
it  ought  to  be  In  the  rec- 
be  the  language  in  the 


original  proposal,  which  is  "EnvlrcHi- 
mental  aspects  of  all  energy  matters  ex- 
cept for  those  of  standing  committees 
with  specific  jurisdiction  over  environ- 
mental matters  under  existing  laws," 
and  it  does  not  specifically  include  do- 
mestic nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  WeU.  is  that  not  In- 
cluded in  all  energy  or  is  that  included 
in  all  energy?  Maybe  my  knowledge  of 
semantics  is  not  as  broad,  but  if  we  have 
all  energy,  all  energy  is  all  energy,  or  is 
all  energy  not  all  energy? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  gentleman 
asks  a  question,  and  had  the  Bingham 
substitute  been  proposed  and  gone 
through  the  legislative  process 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  just  a  poor  Polish 
lawyer,  but  could  I  ask  the  gentleman: 
Will  he  tell  me  what  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman 
would  like. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  await  with  interest. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  If  we  take  the  Nu- 
clear Regiilatory  Commission  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  at  the  same  time  put  into  it 
only  environmental  review  on  energy 
matters,  there  is  a  question  where  envi- 
ronmental review  remains. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  How  is  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  how  is  the  Patterson  pro- 
posal as  originally  drawn  any  different? 
All  energy  is  all  energy,  or  is  it  not  all 
energy?  Is  it  all  energy  or  it  is  not  all 
energy.  Does  the  motion  to  recommit 
then  give  us  something  that  maybe  we 
were  not  told  was  in  the  original  Patter- 
son proposal? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  take  all  energy  environmental  re- 
view and  put  it  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  at  the 
same  time 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Did  the  gentleman  do 
that? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  And  take  out  en- 
vironmental review  of  nuclear  and  take 
both  at  the  same  time,  the  gentleman 
may  get  a  different  interpretation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  did  that 
in  both  bills,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Of  course.  That  is 
my  consistency  and  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  is  that  my  position 
has  been  entirely  consistent  with  regard 
to  nuclear  policy  for  this  country  and  in 
regards  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  read  something  here?  It 
says: 

One  of  the  key  Issues  I  suppose  will  be  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The  ques- 
tion has  come  up:  why  leave  It  there? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dingell  and  by 
ujianimous  consent,  Mr.  Patterson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  hear  this. 

The  question  has  come  up:  why  leave  It 
there?  I  think  it  Is  not  Just  a  poUtlcal  reaUty, 


I  think  It  Is  the  fact  that  the  expertise  for 
Ave  years  has  been  In  the  Interior  Ctommlt- 
tee.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  under  Interior  Is  primarily 
a  licensing  function,  and  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  plants,  In  my  judgment,  Is  primarily 
an  environmental  health  and  safety  review. 
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This  is  the  testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  now  sponsors  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  change  that  180 
degrees  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  memory  of  the  gentleman  is  short. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  reading  into  the  record  my 
language  and  making  my  argimient  for 
me  in  a  very  eloquent  way. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  The  gentleman  has 
raised,  I  think,  really  bogus  concerns 
about  environmental  aspects  of  the 
Bingham  substitute.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  I  do  not  think  those  are  real 
concerns  and  that  in  fact  the  Sierra 
Club — and  I  have  an  endorsement  here 
from  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Center,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
aU  of  the  environmental  organizations 
of  this  country;  I  personally  am  some- 
what active  in  that  field — feels  that  the 
Bingham  substitute  is  the  soundest  envi- 
ronmental approach. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  I  would  answer  the  gentleman,  yes, 
I  have  somewhat  of  an  environmental 
record  myself,  and  I  know  that  many 
Members  went  to  environmental  groups 
to  say,  why  do  you  not  keep  things  the 
way  they  are,  recognizing  where  one's 
friends  are.  But  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
House  Membership  to  determine  what 
energy  policy  and  what  the  jurisdiction 
ought  to  be,  and  not  up  to  outside  pres- 
sure groups,  whether  they  be  environ- 
mental or  other. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute.  Mr.  Chairmain,  from  time  to 
time  Members  of  this  body  have  criti- 
cized the  Executive  for  overzealous  se- 
crecy. Now  we  see  an  effort  in  this  House 
to  have  secret  convenants  secretly  ar- 
rived at.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
on  this  series  of  committee  agreements. 
The  courtesy  was  not  even  extended  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction to  show  him  that  covenants 
that  have  been  made. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute is  that  we  have  a  celebration  of 
the  status  quo,  and  for  Members  of  this 
House  to  think  we  are  doing  a  good  job 
on  energy,  the  answer  is  to  vote  for  it. 
But  for  Members  who  are  very  dubious 
that  this  House  has  an  effective  commit- 
tee dealing  with  this  subject,  I  hope  we 
vote  down  the  Bingham  substitute  and 
go  with  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Does  the  gentle- 
man find  some  problems  with  the  old 
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Democratic  way  of  doing  business,  with 
secret  covenants  secretly  arrived  at?  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  League  of  Na- 
tions here,  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  We  are  not,  but 
we  are  talking  about  common  courtesy, 
and  the  behavior  in  this  body  of  a  very 
few  people  who  want  to  dictate  the 
status  quo.  To  a  junior  Member  of  this 
House,  not  as  a  Republican  but  as  some- 
one who  has  dealt  with  this  matter  for 
the  last  6  months,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
be  offended  when  a  very  substantive  is- 
sue is  designed  outside  of  the  scope  of 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  outside  of 
the  scope  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members.  This  is  simply  not  a  proper  way 
of  legislating.  On  those  grounds  alone 
the  Bingham  substitute  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  just 
go  with  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  I 
think  the  proposal  has  more  merit  than 
the  select  committee  proposal,  with  all 
respect  to  my  two  good  friends,  the 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  Bingham  substitute  to 
House  Resolution  549,  which  would 
create  a  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, to  lead  the  House  on  energy  Is- 
sues. 

Now  that  the  House  has  acted  on  the 
major  pieces  of  energy  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President — including  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  the  Energy  Mobiliza- 
tion Board,  the  synthetic  fuels  program, 
and  the  standby  gasoline  rationing  pro- 
gram— it  is  time  for  the  House  to  turn 
its  attention  from  the  substance,  to  the 
process,  by  which  it  shapes  national  en- 
ergy policy. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  confusing  and 
irrational  system  of  committee  referrals 
which  works  against  House  efforts  to 
consider  energy  policy  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. The  present  system  of  commit- 
tee jurisdictions,  and  multiple  referrals, 
works  against  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  program  in 
the  Congress,  and  leaves  the  House  with- 
out any  clear  leadership,  or  expertise  in 
energy  policy. 

Clearly  it  is  time  for  a  change.  TTie  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees  has  made 
a  valuable  effort  to  shape  a  new  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Energy  which  would 
accept  the  leadership  role  in  energy  leg- 
islation. Unfortunately,  the  select  com- 
mittee's proposal  consolidates  too  little 
in  the  way  of  energy  jurisdiction  to  war- 
rant the  creation  of  a  new  and  separate 
standing  Energy  Committee.  With  little 
hope  of  resolving  the  internal  disputes 
which  are  part  of  a  meaningful  new  En- 
ergy Committee,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  House  must  take  an  intermediate 
step  today,  by  placing  a  focus  on  the  is- 
sue, and  a  clear  avenue  of  authority  in 
energy  policy  by  approving  the  Bingham 
substitute. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  work  vsrill 
be  left  incomplete  if  we  simply  give  the 
Commerce  Committee  the  lead  role  in 
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shaping  energy  policy.  I  am  committed 
to  the  concept  of  a  standing  Committee 
on  ESiergy  which  consolidates  the  many 
energy  jurisdictions  of  our  present  com- 
mittee system,  and  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  this  ultimate  goal.  Yet  if  we  are  not 
going  to  reach  that  goal  in  this  session, 
we  must  take  a  first  step — by  clarifying 
the  current  committee  structure  for  en- 
ergy jurisdiction,  and  by  placing  a  focus 
on  energy  issues,  which  will  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  the  importance  of  an  identi- 
fiable energy  committee  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  standing 
Energy  Committee,  but  it  cannot  be  an 
empty  promise  which  does  little  more 
than  create  another  layer  to  the  bureauc- 
racy of  the  House.  The  challenge  re- 
mains before  us,  the  challenge  of  setting 
aside  territorial  disputes  in  the  interests 
of  a  rational  structure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy.  Today  we  must  take  a  first  step  by 
approving  the  Bingham  substitute. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  like  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  in  terms  of  taking  that  first 
step.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Bingham 
substitute  is  step  1 ;  the  select  committee 
proposal  is  step  2,  to  create  that  Energy 
Committee;  and  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  is  step  3,  to  achieve 
what  the  gentleman  said  he  wants  and 
what  I  think  many  of  us  want  in  achiev- 
ing it.  Would  he  not  rather  go  to  step  2 
or  step  3  rather  than  just  start  with 
step  1? 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  concerned  that  step 
3  wiU  occur,  that  the  resolution  will  be 
recommitted,  and  we  will  not  see  this 
proposal  again  this  session.  That  is  my 
concern.  That  is  why  I  think  the  inter- 
mediate step  represented  by  the  Bing- 
ham proposal  is  appropriate  this  after- 
noon.        

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again  on  that? 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Yes,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions,  if  it  is  adopted, 
would  immediately  be  offered  by  myself 
for  passage  on  the  fioor,  and  final  pas- 
sage, and  in  fact  step  3  could  be  attained 
today.  I  just  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bingham  substitute,  though  it  is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  I  find  my- 
self in  opposition  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. He  is  one  of  the  most  temperate, 
hard  working,  and  thoughtful  people 
around  here.  For  that  reason,  I  must  say 
I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  kind  of 
rhetoric  he  has  been  using  lately,  and  I 
can  only  think  that  maybe  some  of  his 
staff  have  gotten  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  job  and  have  supplied 
some  language  that  I  do  not  think  he 
would  ordinarily  use. 

For  example,  in  this  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  he  sent  out  recently,  he  says 


that  the  Bingham  resolution  has  the 
support  of  many  of  the  members  on  the 
Commerce,  Interior,  and  Science  Com- 
mittees, the  principal  energy  units  in  the 
House  now,  and  "the  same  committees 
that  gave  us  gas  lines,  shortages,  and  the 
Three  Mile  Island  fiasco."  Really,  that  is 
just  going  overboard  a  little  bit.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  obviously,  there  might  be 
something  along  the  line  of  OPEC  and  a 
few  other  factors  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Apparently,  the  fact  that  those  of  us 
who  signed  these  agreements  and  who 
support  the  Bingham  substitute  were  re- 
sponsible for  Three  Mile  Island  was  as 
a  result  of  a  secret  agreement  that  I  was 
not  advised  of. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Apparently  there 
are  all  kinds  of  secret  agreements.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  one  on  the  Cleveland 
substitute  that  is  kicking  aroimd.  too. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  g«l- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  rise  to  clarify  the  record  as  far 
as  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  is  concerned.  I  supp(Kt 
the  Bingham  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creatirai  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  by  its  very  operation 
and  fulfillment  affect  the  jurisdiction  of 
existing  ccwnmittees  in  this  field.  I.  there- 
fore, rise  to  clarify  the  record  and  make 
it  clear  that  the  Bingham  amendment 
which  this  body  is  considering  does  not 
nor  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  exist- 
ing or  future  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
in  the  following  fields:  Water  resources; 
hydroelectric  power;  Corps  of  Engineers' 
projects;  transportation  legislation  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  all  pipelines 
under  the  committee  jurisdiction;  coal 
roads;  transportation  systems;  55-mile- 
per-hour  legislation  among  others;  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  as  they  re- 
late to  public  buildings  and  grounds;  en- 
ergy conservation  aspects  of  truck,  water 
and  aviation  legislation;  energy  pro- 
grams relating  to  gasohol  and  coal  gasifi- 
cation in  EDA  and  ARC  and  any  other 
matter  which  might  be  energy  related  as 
it  affects  the  CcMnmittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

In  other  words  both  the  specific  and 
general  jurisdiction  now  held  by  the 
Committe  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation relating  to  the  field  of  energy 
remain  with  and  are  an  inherent  part  of 
that  committee's  jurisdiction. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  this  Is  for 
the  record  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  whether 
Bingham  is  adopted  or  any  other  propos- 
al that  votes  a  new  energy  committee. 

Mr.  SEIBEaiLING,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  things  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
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years  the  Joint  Commit- 
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rery  ineffective  job  of  over- 
and  in  effect  it  be- 
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make  more  corrections, 
of  creating  a  new,  mon- 
with  which  no  one  has 
experience  and  hope  to 
by  saying,  "Go  to  it. 
energy  problem."  I  sug- 
to  rely  on  some  of  the 
tiave  already  built  up  ex- 
subject  over  the  years. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
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I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Michigan. 
.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
for  yielding  and  associate 
he  gentleman's  remarks.  It 
substitute  represents 
course  that  we  ought  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
requisite  number  of  words, 
we  are  now  trying  to 
we  should   adopt  the 
.  I  think  the  commit- 
well  advised  to  understand 
between   the   Bingham 
the  motion  to  recommit 
s  really  what  the  debate  has 
to,  at  this  time, 
the  Bingham  substitute 
status  quo.  It  has  the  same 
It  turns  the  name  of  one 
something  else;  sticks  the 
in;  and  that  is  supposed 
sfme  kind  of  reform. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  contrast,  the  motion 
to  rec<Mnmit  creates  a  new  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  it  rests  in  that  Energy  Com- 
mittee the  jurisdiction  that  was  formerly 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  some  jurisdiction 
formerly  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  all  of  the  juris- 
diction formerly  in  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
which  select  committee  will  terminate 
this  year. 

Under  the  motion  to  recommit,  we 
have  an  agglomeration  of  energy  policy 
of  which  the  new  addition,  or  of  which 
the  most  prominent  new  addition,  is  that 
of  the  nonmilitary  nuclear,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, into  the  Energy  Committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Bingham 
amendment  we  simply  leave  that  juris- 
diction over  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  giving  them 
both  the  developmental  and  safety  juris- 
dictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  motion  to  recom- 
mit, however,  provides  that  the  environ- 
mental jurisdiction,  the  safety  jurisdic- 
tion, of  nuclear  energry  remains  in 
Interior.  I  think  it  is  well  that  that  juris- 
diction be  split,  as  was  the  intention  of 
the  authors.  The  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  has  already  noted,  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs should  keep  that  jurisdiction  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  important  to  nuclear 
safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit we  also  move  energy  resources 
on  public  lands  over  to  the  new  com- 
mittee. The  Bingham  substitute,  of 
course,  provides  for  the  status  quo,  just 
as  it  does  for  nuclear  energy. 

The  effect  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  to  create  a  new  Energy  Committee 
with  new  energy  jurisdiction.  It  provides 
a  real  change  over  today's  jurisdiction 
system,  which  is  simply  a  scatteration  of 
committee  jurisdiction  into  a  group  of 
feudal  fiefdoms,  each  trying  to  control 
its  own  little  piece  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem, with  no  broad  energy  overview. 

Mr.  Chairman,  xmder  the  Bingham 
substitute,  all  of  those  little  pieces  of 
jurisdiction  stay  exactly  in  place. 

We  have  tried,  in  our  motion  to  re- 
commit, not  to  make  any  radical 
changes.  That  is,  where  jurisdiction 
properly  belongs  with  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  they 
have  exercised  it  well,  we  leave  it  there. 

The  nuclear  environmental  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  ought  to  be  carried  out 
over  there.  We  leave  it  there.  Agricul- 
tural jurisdiction,  where  the  Agriculture 
Committee  knows  what  is  what  in  agri- 
cultural matters,  like  REA,  is  left  with 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ours  is  not  a  radical 
departure.  However,  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute is  no  departure  at  all.  It  is  the 
same  old  business  at  the  same  old  sttuid 
on  the  same  old  street  comer,  giving  us 
the  same  old  scatteration  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  speakers  in- 
dicated that  the  motion  to  recommit 
would  kill  the  whole  chance  for  reform. 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  is  one  with 


instructions  it  would  bring  back  to  us 
a  reform  of  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  Bingham  substitute,  and  it 
would  be  a  matter  for  immediate  con- 
sideration on  the  floor.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  worry  about  any  chance  being  lost 
if  the  motion  to  recommit  prevails. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  just  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  might  get  together 
with  the  chairman  of  his  committee  to 
determine  what  the  Bingham  substitute 
does.  The  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee has  indicated  that  it  does  all  sorts 
of  nefarious  things.  He  claims  the  Bing- 
ham substitute  gives  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  all 
sorts  of  jurisdiction  that  it  does  not  now 
have.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
saying  it  changes  nothing.  I  suggest  that 
the  cosponsors  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit might  get  together. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  good  point. 
Because  we  have  had  no  hearings,  no 
testimony,  no  witnesses,  and  because  se- 
cret contracts  describe  your  amendment, 
there  is  obviously  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  as  to  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  really  means. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  FRENZEL )  and  I  both  have  read  the 
documents  proposed  by  the  Bingham 
proponents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  letters  indicate 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute does  very  little,  keeps  existing  ju- 
risdictions just  where  they  are  and  does 
not  do  a  lot  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
exact  words  and  language  in  the  Bing- 
ham substitute  does  really  strange 
things.  I  might  add.  The  reliability  and 
siting  of  generation  facilities.  What  does 
reliability  mean?  What  does  siting 
mean?  It  provides  very  great  changes 
that  are  not  documented  anywhere  in 
any  public  hearing  at  any  time,  not  even 
here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  text  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  was  available  to 
the  Members  only  in  today's  Record.  The 
Bingham  substitute  has  been  available  to 
the  Members  for  several  weeks. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger).. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  motion  to  re- 
commit has  not  been  subject  to  hearings, 
either;  it  was  arrived  at,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  consultation  with  just  three  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frentel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  last  remark.  The 
motion  to  recomit  contains  exactly  four 
items  that  are  different  from  the  original 
resolution  by  the  committee.  Three  of 
them  are  amendments  which  were  of- 
fered in  the  committee  itself  and  all  of 
them  were  very  close  votes.  The  fourth 
one  relates  to  the  environmental  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  over  the  nuclear  energy 
problems.  The  motion  contains  a  combi- 
nation of  language  that  was  offered  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Record  is 
spread  with  a  great  deal  of  comment, 
testimony,  hearings,  and  discussion  on 
every  facet  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
D  1450 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Patterson,  and  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Cleveland,  my  neighbor,  for 
the  work  that  they  and  the  select  com- 
mittee have  done  to  bring  to  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction 
as  it  relates  to  energy.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  good  job  because  they  have  pene- 
trated some  of  the  jurisdictional  ambi- 
guities that  have  existed  for  a  long  time, 
and  given  the  House  an  opportimity  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  various  committees  that  have 
energy  legislation. 

I  think  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  House 
that  we  do  not  want  to  form — and  I  think 
it  is  good — a  total,  encompassing  com- 
mittee involving  tax  policy,  involving 
loan  guarantees,  and  the  other  types  of 
things  that  may  affect  many  of  the  com- 
mittees. Energy  is  a  rather  broad  sub- 
ject matter.  When  I  testified  before  the 
select  committee  on  October  of  last  year, 
I  said  at  that  time  that  I  did  not  think 
the  creation  of  a  new  committee  would 
be  the  answer  to  the  problems  that  we 
nave.  If  it  would  help  in  clarifying  some 
of  the  jurisdictional  fuzzy  areas,  then 
this  committee  could  do  a  very  signifi- 
cant job  in  helping  energy  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  they  proposed  that  in  the  lan- 
guage that  they  propose  for  the  commit- 
tee. However.  I  do  not  think  the  creation 
Of  a  committee  Is  the  answer.  I  would 
point  out  to  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
saw  fit,   for  various   reasons,   to   vote 


against  many  of  the  funding  resolutions 
that  came  out  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  I  ask  them  if  they  are 
willing  to  go  back  and  tell  their  constit- 
uents, "Oh.  yes,  I  created  you  another 
committee  to  fxmd." 

It  is  true  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  as  it  exists 
today  does  have  rather  broad  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  a  rather  large  subcommittee 
that  has  emerged  over  the  last  few  years 
since  energy  became  in  the  forefront  of 
America,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
not  blessed  with  a  great  abimdance  of 
energy.  But,  it  does  not  mean  that  that 
committee  cannot,  as  others  can,  take 
a  look  at  itself  and  reorganize  its  own 
subcommittees  along  various  jurisdic- 
tional lines  that  would  ease  some  of  the 
burden  that  may  be  there  that  the  one 
subcommittee  has  on  energy  and  power. 
That  is  a  matter  for  that  committee  to 
decide  at  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Senate 
in  its  wisdom  a  few  years  ago  created 
one  total  and  encompassing  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  They 
have  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  that  committee,  to  bring  a  bill 
to  conference  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 
It  has  not  been  the  House;  it  has  not 
been  the  problems  that  we  have  had 
with  our  committees.  They  have  been 
resolved. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  create  a 
new  energy  committee  as  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  motion  to  recommit  or  by 
the  Patterson  proposal  from  the  select 
committee?  The  most  recent  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  pass  this  House  was  HJl. 
3000.  That  was  referred  to  four  commit- 
tees. It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  and  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  If  the  proposal  as 
submitted  by  either  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit or  the  other  were  to  pass,  it  would 
strike  out  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  insert  the 
Committee  on  Energy.  It  would  still  go 
to  the  four  committees  we  already  have. 

We  are  not  creating  anything;  we  are 
deluding  the  American  people  into 
thinking  that  we  are  creating  something 
that  is  going  to  solve  all  the  problems 
we  have  relating  to  energy.  We  have 
been  able  to  work  on  energy  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  matters  were  only  handed  to  the 
committee,  especially  nuclear  jurisdic- 
tion, with  the  dismantling  of  the  joint 
committee  in  1976.  Those  measures  were 
handed  to  the  committee,  and  in  less 
than  2  years  we  have  resolved  those  dif- 
ferences and  the  committees  are  func- 
tioning now  very,  very  well.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  year  we  had  no  problems, 
and  all  the  committee  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  affected  by 
that  have  sat  down  and  resolved — ^In 
secret  or  in  public,  however  it  hap- 
pened— have  resolved  those  differences, 
and  everybody  is  satisfied. 


We  have  been  getting  our  bills  out  of 
committee  on  time.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  in  accordance  with 
the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 
Act  procedures,  the  rules  of  the  House. 
It  was  delayed  in  getting  to  the  floor  for 
other  reasons,  not  because  of  anything 
that  the  committees  had  dcme.  It  was 
not  the  committee's  fault. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bimgham  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Puqtta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  just 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  smd  also 
for  the  role  he  has  played  in  recent 
weeks;  and  to  point  out  that  he  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  that  certainly  Is 
not  getting  the  balloon  of  additi(mal 
jurisdiction  which  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  contends  (incorrectly) 
that  the  Bingham  substitute  gives  to 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  PuQUA  has  played  a  very  con- 
structive role  so  that  the  Bingham  sub- 
stitute would  help  to  clarify  some  of 
the  existing  jurisdicticMial  questions 
without  shifting  any  of  the  basic  jurisdic- 
tion among  the  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees concerned. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  Uke  to  have  his  support  and  his 
support  for  the  Bingham  substitute,  but 
I  would  want  to  note  with  regard  to  the 
Senate — and  there  has  been  certain  ref- 
erence by  the  gentleman  and  others — in 
terms  of  their  having  one  committee  and 
not  being  as  efficient  as  the  House  is  un- 
fair simply  because  they  are  not  as  effi- 
cient as  the  House  in  smy  way  that  I 
know  of.  They  have  fewer  Members;  they 
have  unlimited  debate;  they  can  tack 
amendments  on  and  introduce  them  in  1 
day.  There  simply  is  not  any  compari- 
son. 

I  would  just  say,  in  the  words  of  for- 
mer Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed: 

The  other  body  Is  the  place  where  good 
Members  of  the  House  go  when  they  die. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  point  out  to  my 
good  friend  from  California  that  I  prob- 
ably was  a  little  overzealous  in  referring 
to  the  other  body,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  should  compare  ourselves  or  our  com- 
mittee system  to  the  way  they  ooerate.  I 
would  like  to  apologize  to  the  House  for 
even  making  that  reference. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise,  as  the  author  of 
the  Gramm  substitute,  to  endorse  the 
Bingham  substitute  and  announce,  as  I 
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to  that,  where  are  we  going 
iiittee  room?  Where  are  we 
a  committee  room  for  the 


hundreds  of  people  who  are  concerned 
about  energy  problems  and  who  come 
and  listen  to  debate  and  to  engage  in  that 
debate? 

The  Gramm  substitute  simply  said 
this:  If  we  are  going  to  create  a  new 
committee,  if  we  are  going  to  bear  these 
costs  and  bear  these  uncertainties,  let  us 
create  a  committee  with  broad  jurisdic- 
tion. Let  us  gore  every  ox,  not  just  the 
ox  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Ftoreign  Commerce. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  the  Members  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  jumping  in 
line  behind  the  Gramm  substitute,  be- 
cause the  truth  is  that  while  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Patterson) 
tells  us  he  is  giving  us  a  broad  commit- 
tee, nobody  wants  such  a  committee.  At 
least  they  do  not  want  it  when  we  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  consider  where 
the  jurisdiction  comes  from. 

So  this  leaves  us  with  a  reasonable 
solution.  Let  us  take  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Patterson)  is  giv- 
ing us — and  it  is  substantial.  He  is  giving 
us  a  clarification  of  the  language  of  ju- 
risdiction, and  he  makes  clear  that  there 
is  a  lead  Energy  Committee. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  does  is  to  achieve  all  the 
positive  results  of  the  Patterson  proposal 
by  saying,  let  us  rename  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  as 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce— and  that  is  what  it  is — and  let 
us  make  it  the  lead  committee;  let  us 
give  it  jurisdiction  over  national  energy 
policy,  but  other  than  that,  let  us  leave 
jurisdictions  where  they  are  and  where 
clearly  Members  of  the  House  want  them 
to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gramm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  important  that  when  the  Senate — and 
I  do  not  mind  invoking  the  name  of  the 
other  body — came  to  creating  a  lead  en- 
ergy committee,  they  took  the  existing 
committee  that  had  that  general  area  of 
jurisdiction  and  made  it  the  lead  com- 
mittee. That  committee  did  not  handle 
the  synthetic  fuels  bill  in  the  Senate. 
That  committee  did  not  handle  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  in  the  other  body. 
That  committee  basically  contains  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  committee  which  was 
charged  primarily  with  being  a  lead 
committee,  not  an  all-inclusive  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Bingham 
substitute  does  that.  I  heartily  endorse 
it,  and  I  intend  to  actively  support  it. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  said  the 
new  committee  is  estimated  to  cost  from 
$7  to  $8  billion.  That  seems  a  rather 
large  amount.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  explain  how  he  made  this  esti- 
mate. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  has 
put  the  question  because  the  Committee 
on  Committees  never  chose  to  consider  it. 

The  statutory  staff  of  each  committee 
provides  a  cost  of  about  $1.2  to  $1.5  mil- 
lion. "Hie  investigative  and  study  com- 
mittee, on  an  average  of  all  major  com- 
mittees, provides  a  cost  of  $2.3  million. 

These  are  the  costs  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  committee  budget:  First, 
printing  costs,  $1,750,000  to  $2.5  millicai; 
stenographers'  costs,  $2  to  $3  million. 

Total  expenses  paid  for  out  of  the  con- 
gressional budget:  Cost  of  telephones, 
stationery,  travel,  and  miscellaneous 
items,  $100,000.  Estimated  total  cost  of  a 
full  committee — and  this  has  been 
checked  through  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration — is  $7,050,000  up 
to  $9,100,000. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  talked  with  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  this  morning  to  try  and 
find  out  where  this  committee  would  be 
put. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm)  has 
Eigain  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dingell,  and  by 
imsmimous  consent,  Mr.  Gramm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  House 
OfQce  Building  Commission,  which  is  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
committee  space,  advised  me,  first  of  all, 
that  there  is  no  committee  room  for  this 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  some  commit- 
tee around  here  will  be  most  pleased  to 
give  up  its  committee  room  to  this  new 
conunittee. 

Second  of  all,  they  advised  me  that 
they  cannot  assure  me  there  is  a  room 
available  for  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

I  would  point  out  that  from  the  num- 
ber of  83  committees  which  the  Patterson 
conunittee  cited  as  having  energy  juris- 
diction, the  proposal  as  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL) ,  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Patterson), 
would  create  6  additional  committees,  so 
that  we  would  then  have  not  83  commit- 
tees dealing  with  energy  matters  but  we 
would  have  89  subcommittees  dealing 
with  energy  matters. 

So  the  cost  of  the  services  of  commit- 
tees would  go  up  by  about  $7  to  $9  mil- 
lion, and  subtracting  the  cost  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  which 
does  the  same  amount  of  work  the  Pat- 
terson-Cleveland-Frenzel  proposal  does, 
that  leaves  us  about  $750,000. 

So  if  we  want  to  be  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  a  splended  way  to 
commence,  because  we  will  ws^te  lots  of 
money  and  accomplish  nothing. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  Oramk) 
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will  yield  further,  I  assume,  then,  on  the 
basis  of  that  wonderous  htany  that  was 
read  to  us  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  the 
gentleman  meant  "million"  rather  than 
"biUion"? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  said, 
"billion."  I  would  have  to  apologize  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  .  Having  been  in  Government 
now  almost  2  years,  I  do  think  in  big 
terms. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  the  problem.  We  are  all  faced 
with  that  problem. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  spending 
on  that  order  so  far  really  has  been 
confined  only  to  the  grand  champion 
spender,  which  is  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which,  according  to  our  records  here, 
will  spend  something  like  $9  million 
this  year.  The  other  committees  seem  to 
do  a  little  better. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  respond  by  saying  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  seeking  to  add  to  that  cost  the 
additional  cost  of  five  new  subcommit- 
tees. I  do  not  think  the  solution  to  high 
cost  is  the  creation  of  new  subcommit- 
tees to  spend  more  money. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  specific  number  of 
subcommittees  specified  in  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
select  committee  has  a  motion  pending 
before  the  Democratic  Caucus  which  is 
supposed  to  restrict  the  number  of  sub- 
committees each  committee  will  have. 

If  the  caucus  would  act,  I  think  we 
could  see  a  large  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  subcommittees  even  if  we  added 
five  here,  and  there  is  no  specific  intent 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Lhank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Crhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  note  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ding- 
ell) that  the  average  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time 
spends  $5  million  per  Congress.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  was  the  great  excep- 
tion, spent  over  $8  million  per  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm)  has 
again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Patterson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gramm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  and  if 
I  may  continue,  I  would  point  out  that 
if  the  Bingham  substitute  is  passed  and 
the  other  half  of  the  energy  bills  which 
now  do  not  go  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  did  go  to 
that  new  committee.  I  would  venture  to 
say  its  increased  cost  would  have  to  start 
around  $2  million,  being  conservative, 
and  that  would  put  it  at  $10  million 


The  purpose  of  the  select  committee 
proposal  is  to  try  to  keep  committees  bal- 
anced and  averaged  and  more  equal — 
equal  committees  and  equal  subcommit- 
tees. 

Energy  is  simply  too  big  for  one  sub- 
committee and  too  big  for  an  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  These  are  big,  big 
committees. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
I  sought  to  make  very  clear  in  the  be- 
ginning— and  it  is  a  point  on  which  I 
have  always  differed  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee— is  that  we  cannot  create  jurisdic- 
tion; we  can  only  reallocate  it. 

Every  bill  introduced  in  this  Congress 
has  been  referred  to  that  committee,  and 
we  have  not  taken  any  jurisdiction  of 
any  significance  away  from  it  by  creat- 
ing this  Energy  Committee.  I  refer  to  the 
gentleman's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power.  The  synthetic  fuels  bill,  im- 
der  the  Bingham  substitute,  would  still 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  because 
that  is  where  the  expertise  is.  The  whole 
range  of  legislation  going  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  would 
stay  the  same. 

We  simply  make  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power  in  name  what  it  is  in 
fact,  and  that  is  the  lead  subcommittee 
in  the  Congress  on  legislation  relating 
to  joint  energy  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
tribution of  which  the  gentleman  can  be 
proud,  and  when  the  Congress  ratifies  it, 
the  gentleman  can  be  proud  of  having 
contributed  to  the  process  of  rational- 
izing the  committee  system. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  (^airman,  I  hear  these  loud  calls 
from  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  we  can  vote  shortly  on 
this  pending  proposition.  I  am  not  sure 
we  are  changing  very  many  minds  at  this 
point. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  a  couple  of 
points,  if  I  may,  and  one  is  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Patterson)  on  undertaking  what  I  think 
has  been  proved  over  the  years  to  be  the 
most  difficult  assignment  one  can  get  in 
this  institution,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
change  and  make  more  sound  the  juris- 
dictions of  committees. 
n  1510 

I  think  he  has  some  good  results,  how- 
ever this  turns  out,  that  he  can  claim 
credit  for.  Tliere  is  one  key  thing  here 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  noted  very 
carefully. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have,  as  has 
been  said  here  by  many,  we  do  not  have 
a  lead  committee,  we  do  not  have  one 
committee  that  has  lieen  given  a  man- 
date to  come  forward  on  energy  policy. 
And  both  the  Bingham  substitute  and  the 
committee  proposal  hive  language  which 
gives  the  conunittee  "energy  policy  gen- 
erallv."  We  are  going  to  have  a  lead  com- 
mittee, however  this  turns  out;  but  there 
is  a  sharp  difference.  To  get  a  committee 
with  focus  on  "energy  policy  generally" 
and  the  motion-to-recommit  approach 
you  have  to  h^ve  a  whole  new  committee, 
six  or  seven  subcommittees,  2  milUon 


more  dollars,  and  so  on;  whereas,  the 
Bingham  substitute  gets  to  the  same  re- 
sult by  renaming  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  giving  it  the  jurisdiction  of 
"energy  poUcy  generally." 

The  House  rules  in  this  whole  energy 
area  have  been  vague,  they  have  been 
indistinct.  We  have  been  forced  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  to  argue  jurisdiction 
when  we  came  to  the  fioor  on  major  bills, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fdqua)  outlined.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do,  and  while  I  am  amused  by  all  of  these 
charges  of  secrecy,  is  that  we  have  tried 
to  end  that  chaos  by  speUing  out  in  ad- 
vance what  the  Bingham  language  will 
mean  if  it  is  adopted  and  which  commit- 
tees will  have  jurisdiction. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  secrecy 
and  conspirators.  I  want  the  committee 
to  know  the  names  of  these  conspirators. 
Here  is  the  agreement  that  protects  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  jurisdic- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flippo)  is  going  to  insert  in  the 
Record:  The  conspirators  who  signed 
that  are  Melvin  Price,  a  well-known 
conspirator.  I  suppose ;  Morris  K.  Udall, 
you  all  know  his  penchant  for  con- 
spiracy; Harley  Staggers;  Don  Fuqua; 
Jack  Bingham;  Don  Clausen;  Clarence 
Brown;  John  Dingell;  and  James  T. 
Broyhill.  Those  are  the  conspirators 
who  have  produced  this  secret  document 
that  spells  out  jurisdiction  so  we  do  not 
have  to  fight  over  it  any  more. 

There  is  a  second  document  that  sets 
up  the  compromises,  the  understood 
jurisdiction  with  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Science  Committee  and  In- 
terior, and  that  is  signed  by  many  of 
these  same  folks:  James  Brothill, 
Dingell,  Bingham,  Clausen,  Clarence 
Brown,  Udall,  Price,  Fuqua,  and  Har- 
ley Staggers. 

The  third  one  was  designed  to  protect 
the  Public  Works.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  has  had  some  concern  about 
where  we  are  going  in  this  field,  includ- 
ing TVA.  and  so  we  very  carefully  worked 
out  an  agreement  with  them,  and  among 
the  conspirators  here  are  Harold  T. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  many 
of  the  Members  I  have  mentioned,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flippo)  . 

So  these  agreements  are  designed  to 
spell  out  more  specifically  the  areas  of 
energy  jurisdiction,  which  we  already 
have  Ijeen  recognizing  and  which  we  have 
had  to  hack  out  in  terms  of  individual 
bills  as  they  came  along. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  are  no 
major  changes  of  jurisdiction.  But  these 
clarify  the  jurisdiction.  The  Bingham 
substitute  is  the  way  to  go;  it  is  a  sound 
way  out  for  all  of  us.  it  will  give  us  an 
Energy  Committee  which  is  the  lead  com- 
mittee in  this  field,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Bingham  substitute. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
T  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say 
two  or  three  things  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute. 

The  first  thing,  it  really  offers  no  slg- 
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chance  anywhere  near  as 

inergy  situation  and  outlo<* 

The  American  people  want 

action.  They  know,  if  we  do 

Cdngress  has  not  done  very  well 

I  iver  recent  years. 

of  course,  that  you  do  not 

that  all  that  much  just  by 

organizational  setup.  But 

It  can  help.  And  I  would 

my  colleagues  not  to  sit  this 

do  nothing  and  stay  like 

in  a  protective  circle,  but  try 

of  it,  establish  a  new  com- 

it  a  chance,  and  see  if  we 

)etter  than  we  have  done  in 

years  against  these  very 

problems  that  are  going 

for  several  decades  at  least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

neld? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
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Now  that  the  baseball  sea- 
would  the  gentleman  char- 
Bingham  substitute  as  "all 
no  pitch"? 
gentleman  wiU  not,  I  will. 

.  In  no  sense  would  I  speak 

analogy,  and  perhaps  it  is 

than  the  musk  oxen  and  the 


PRE  liZEL 


.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
■sota. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  musk  ox  and  the  windup  are  both 
good  analogies.  But  I  think  of  the  old 
images  of  the  barons  of  the  oil  industrj- 
carving  up  the  market  for  themselves, 
saying,  "You  can  have  this  one,  and  you 
can  have  that  one."  Our  committee 
chairmen,  who  want  to  cover  up  the 
energy  jurisdiction,  are  the  same  folks 
who  helped  to  create  some  of  the  prob- 
lem of  fragmentation  and  divided  juris- 
diction. I  would  hope  that  some  of  them 
would  at  least  want  to  come  forward 
and  stand  for  a  little  discipline  in  the 
energy  policy  field  by  voting  against  the 
Bingham  amendment  and  adopting  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  Bingham  substitute  and  all 
amendments  thereto  cease  at  3:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  Bingham  substitute  and  all 
amendments  thereto  cease  at  3:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  Bingham 
substitute  and  all  amendments  thereto 
cease  at  4  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Patterson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  41,  noes  9. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Chair  announces  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXVII,  he  will  vacate  proceedings 
under  the  call  when  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

D  1520 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorimi  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  agreed  to  will 
be  recognized  for  2  minutes  each. 
D  1530 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Patter- 
son and  Mr.  Frenzel  yielded  their  time 

to  Mr.  MOFFETT.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

(Mr.  MOFFETT) . 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
probably  the  only  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  who  will  take  what 
is  probably  a  minority  position,  and  I 
may  live  to  regret  it  as  we  sometimes  do; 
but  this  debate  reminds  me  of  that  won- 
derful debate  we  had  on  the  Department 
of  Education  bill  that  all  of  us  greatly 
enjoyed  taking  part  in,  no  matter  which 
side  we  were  on.  It  seemed  almost  irrele- 
vant, in  terms  of  the  choices  that  were 
offered  us. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  for  a 
moment  try  to  identify  what  the  problem 
is  we  are  trying  to  get  at  here.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  problem  with  regard  to 
energy  policymaking  has  several  com- 
ponents which  are  clearly  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  proposal  to  reorganize  com- 
mittees. We  have  no  real  consensus  in 
the  country  as  to  what  we  should  do,  it 
seems  to  me.  We  have  special  interests 
that  reach  in  and  try  to  make  policy  in 
one  way  or  another  on  all  sides  of  issues. 

Furthermore,  energy  is  a  very  compli- 
cated issue,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  com- 
plicated field,  so  it  does  not  lend  itself 
to  very  easy  answers.  We  do  not  tend  to 
have  time  to  focus,  because  our  lives  are 
so  trivialized.  I  have  often  said  and  I 
think  many  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  would  agree  that  until  we  get 
to  the  problem  of  having  to  reach  in  our 
pockets  and  pull  out  voting  cards  a  thou- 
sand times  a  year  or  so  and  to  be  inter- 
rupted so  many  times  from  really  im- 
portant issues,  we  are  not  going  to  ever 
have  a  kind  of  reasonable  energy  policy- 
making that  we  need  and  a  kind  of  effec- 
tive policymaking;  but  there  are  some 
things  that  reorganization  of  energy 
jurisdiction  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
committee  could  do.  One  of  those  is  to 
begin  to  chop  away  at  the  tremendous 
duplication  and  the  inefficiency  we  have. 

A  second  is  to  begin  to  get  to  the  prob- 
lem of  little  coordination  between  com- 
mittees. It  seems  to  me  that  the  goal  fa 
to  try  and  get  the  inteUlgence  that  we 
have  in  this  body,  and  we  have  plenty 
of  it,  that  is  not  our  problem,  the  lack 
of  that;  the  creativity  that  we  have  in 
this  body,  that  is  not  our  problem;  we 
have  plenty  of  creativity ;  and  to  unleash 
it  in  a  way  that  lets  us  sit  as  delibera- 
tive people,  men  and  women  looking  at 
the  energy  problem. 

I  think  the  closest  we  have  ever  come 
in  my  short  time  here  to  that  was  when 
the  Speaker  created  the  ad  hoc  Enerw 
Committee,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  will 
never  understand  why  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  chaired  that 
committee  and  the  Speaker  himself  have 
not  come  out  for  a  reinstitution  of  the 
ad  hoc  Energy  Committee.  It  worked.  We 
did  our  job.  The  committees  did  their 
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job.  They  reported  a  product  on  time. 
It  is  generally  lost  on  the  pubUc  and  the 
press,  but  the  House  acted  very  respon- 
sibly and  passed  a  very  comprehensive 
energy  package  in  less  than  4  months  in 
1977;  but  that  is  not  a  choice  we  have 
today. 

So  my  first  point  would  be,  in  terms 
of  what  our  choices  are,  I  do  not  think 
the  Patterson  proposal  as  it  stands  is 
a  great  proposal.  I  ajn  not  suggesting 
we  vote  for  that;  but  nor  do  I  think  that 
the  Bingham  proposal,  despite  my  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  offers  any  kind  of  solution  or 
partial  solution.  It  is  nothing  but,  as  one 
of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  said,  sort 
of  a  bowing  down  to  the  status  quo. 
That  is  all  it  is  really  doing. 

I  think  that  the  opposition  that  we 
see  to  a  full  committee  by  environmen- 
tal groups  and  consumer  groups,  and  I 
am  close,  as  many  people  here  know,  to 
many  of  those  groups  and  agree  with 
them  much  of  the  time,  the  opposition 
to  me  makes  no  sense  in  this  respect. 
They  say,  "Gee,  if  you  take  nuclear  away 
from  Moe,  we  will  be  in  trouble,  or  if 
you  take  this  away  from  this  person,  we 
will  be  in  trouble." 

The  fact  is  that  those  groups  and  my 
position,  which  are  similar  much  of  the 
time,  we  do  not  have  the  votes  in  this 
body  to  pass  the  things  that  we  would 
like  to  pass.  That  is  the  hard  reality.  We 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  pass  the  kinds 
of  things  we  would  like  to  pass  or  to 
stop  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  would 
like  to  prevent  from  happening;  so  let 
us  try  to  at  least  be  efficient  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may  and  if  we  do 
not  have  the  votes,  we  do  not  have  the 
votes;  but  let  us  not  engage  in  this  little 
game  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  for  heaven's  sakes. 
because  that  is  just  about  what  we  are 
doing  here,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  said  earlier.  As 
usual,  we  have  unpleasant  choices  today. 
As  usual,  we  are  trying  to  reorganize 
based  on  personalities  and  all  these  little 
empires  that  have  spnmg  up,  and  I  say 
this  with  great  admiration  for  all  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  energy  poli- 
cymaking on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
without  regard  to  their  ideology. 

I  think  maybe  if  Bingham  is  not  the 
answer  and  if  Patterson  is  not  the  an- 
swer, then  maybe  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  the  answer,  or  maybe  nothing  is 
the  answer  today  until  we  get  the  leader- 
ship and  everyone  else  who  is  interested 
in  a  regular  energy  committee  to  come 
forward,  to  get  behind  somebody  to  put 
an  energy  committee  together  and  to 
offer  it  as  an  alternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
<  Mr.  Howard)  . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  an  outrage  that  we  should  be  cutting 
down  the  time  for  Members  to  speak  on 
this  proposal.  We  do  not  know  what  we 
are  going  to  get  with  the  Bingham 
amendment. 

I  tried  to  engage  in  a  dialog  to  be  able 
to  get  some  questions  answered  as  to 


just  what  is  the  intent  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bingham  amendment.  I 
hope  it  is  not  out  of  arrogance  that  they 
refuse  to  commit  themselves. 

I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  "energy  poUcy"  that 
will  go  to  this  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Does  that  mean  that  some 
basic  energy  policy  that  is  now  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation— as  basic  as  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit — is  not  intended  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation?  I  cannot 
get  an  answer  on  that. 

Another  question  that  we  have  had 
has  to  do  with  storage  of  energy  ma- 
terial. Well,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  jurisdiction  over  trucking  de- 
regulation. There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
temporary  and  intermittent  storage  of 
energy  in  the  transportation  of  it;  so 
we  wanted  to  ask,  "What  about  the 
transportation?"  Does  that  involve 
trucking  regulation  which  might  be  lost 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation? 

Just  one  more  point  is  all  I  have  time 
to  bring  up  now.  What  about  energy 
policy  and  conservation  of  energy  within 
our  Federal  buildings?  Public  buildings 
and  grounds  has  always  been  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

I  asked,  we  changed  our  questions 
several  times  but  I  could  not  get  an 
answer  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Bingham 
substitute  as  it  relates  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  I  have  any  time,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  hope  this  time  I  can 
get  a  commitment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  I  have 
told  the  gentleman  time  and  again,  I 
will  be  happy  to  say,  and  I  say  again, 
there  is  no  intent  in  this  resolution  to 
take  away  any  jurisdiction  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  stated  that 
in  the  record  and  I  say  it  again  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha'r  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger) . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  are  two  fundamental  things 
here  that  perhaps  have  not  been  made, 
or  points  that  have  not  been  made 
adequately. 

One  is  that  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
this  place  needs  is  another  committee 
and  six  more  subcommittees.  The  point 
of  the  matter  is  that  our  problems  in 
handling  legislation  efficiently  now  have 
more  to  do  with  proliferation  of  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  problems  of  energy  are  not  going 
to  be  solved  by  creating  yet  another  com- 
mittee and  six  more  subcommittees. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota said  that  the  Bingham  proposal  is 
something  like  the  oil  barons  dividing  up 
the  world.  A  point  which  has  not  been 
made  here  is  that  if  you  have  a  separate 
Energy  Committee,  the  chances  of  the 


oil  barons  dividing  up  the  world  are 

much  greater  than  presently  exist  with 
the  multiple  interests  represented  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  I  think 
that  is  very  important.  The  oil  barons 
are  already  far  too  powerful;  they  do  not 
need  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives all  their  own. 

The  Bingham  substitute  will  make  a 
substantial  improvement  in  clarifying 
the  energy  jurisdiction  of  the  House  and 
will  not  create  the  chaos  that  a  new  cc»n- 
mittee  would  create  nor  its  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Bingham  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Bingham  substitute 
resolution  creating  a  new  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

ITie  Bingham  proposal  offers  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  will  consider  vital 
energy  legislation,  but  avoids  the  costly 
and  disruptive  aspects  of  the  other 
alternatives  before  us  today. 

The  three  other  proposals  call  for  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  separate 
and  new  committee  which  inevitably  will 
lead  to  large  numbers  of  new  staff  and 
an  expensive  new  funding  resolution. 
The  Bingham  proposal,  in  contrast, 
transforms  an  existing  ccHnmittee — 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — into 
the  focal  point  for  energy  decision- 
making without  necessitating  any  sig- 
nificant additional  expenditures  or  staff. 
By  giving  the  new  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  jurisdiction  over 
"national  energy  policy  generally,"  the 
Bingham  proposal  implements  one  of  the 
key  elements  of  the  original  Patterson 
committee  recommendation: 

To  reduce  energy  policy  fragmentation  by 
granting  .  .  .  responsibility  for  coordinating 
overall  national  legislative  policy  In  thU 
area. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  to  the  course 
of  debate  on  key  energy  issues,  the 
Nation  needs  a  coordmated  and  compre- 
hensive energy  poUcy  which  utihzes  not 
only  conventional  sources  of  fuel — oil. 
gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  power — but  which 
also  actively  promotes  the  tacreased  uses 
of  new  alternative  sources  including 
solar,  wmd,  geothermal,  biomass,  and 
synthetic  fuel  as  well.  Coupled  with 
strong  conservation  tocentives  and  a 
balanced  concern  for  the  environment, 
energy  independence  is  an  obtainable 
goal. 

The  key,  however,  is  coordination  and 
consolidation  of  energy  policy  respon- 
sibility. The  Btogham  proposal  does  this 
constructively  and  economically  by 
building  upon  the  existtog  specialized 
body  of  energy  expertise  to  the  standtog 
committees  of  the  House.  It  is  essential 
that  we  proceed  to  this  fashiwi  to  insure 
a  continuity  of  imderstanding  and 
insight  as  we  face  the  tocreasmgly  com- 
plex energy  questions  to  the  next 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Bingham  substitute 
adds  clarity  to  the  existing  energy  juris- 
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energy,  there  will  be  somewhere  around 
88  or  89  that  will  deal  with  the  subject 
of  energy. 

It  means  yet  more  than  this.  A  careful 
analysis  of  either  the  Patterson  commit- 
tee proposal  or  the  recommittal  motion, 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  association  with  a 
number  of  his  Republican  colleagues, 
will  set  up  from  a  full  committee  from 
a  subcommittee. 

Now,  mind  you,  the  Patterson  proposal 
does  not  set  up  an  energy  committee. 
The  Patterson  committee  would  set  up 
another  full  committee,  without  giving  it 
the  sweep  of  jurisdiction  that  it  should 
have. 

Not  all  of  the  energy  functions  from 
all  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
would  be  transferred  to  it. 

One  thing  that  should  be  known 
about  the  creation  of  an  energy  com- 
mittee aroimd  these  parts  is  that  you 
cannot  set  up  an  energy  committee  any 
more  than  you  can  set  up  a  committee 
on  inflation.  The  subject  is  fair  too  per- 
vasive, far  too  sweeping,  far  t(X)  inter- 
twined into  many  other  legitimate  is- 
sues, such  as  labor,  transportation,  taxes, 
waste  policy,  health,  environment,  and 
the  whole  gamut  of  national  policy.  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  should,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  energy  is  a  problem  which  is 
pervasive  throughout  the  entirety  of  the 
catalog  of  legislative  responsibility  in 
this  body.  It  goes  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  the  alphabetical  end 
clear  through  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  beginning  of  the 
alphabet.  Every  committee  has  energy 
jurisdiction,  and  it  necessarily  must. 

I  think  it  is  neither  wise  or  necessary 
to  trifle  with  the  precious  and  imique 
expertise  of  these  committees.  I  think 
it  is  unwise  to  carry  forward  this  pro- 
posal. 

It  should  be  known  that  there  have 
been  no  hearings  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
wonderful  quotes  against  the  motion  to 
recommit,  which  I  will  read  in  good  time, 
is  a  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Committees  indicat- 
ing his  stem  and  strenous  opposition  to 
this  motion  to  recommit. 

Now,  it  is  charged  that  in  some  curi- 
ous fashicm  there  has  been  some  great 
secret  and  obnoxious  conspiracy  of  some 
100  Members  of  this  body  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  proposal  which  would  set 
up  essentially  a  better  delineation  of  re- 
sponsibilities here.  I  happen  to  think 
that  is  a  good  idea.  The  letter  of  those 
Members  has  been  put  into  the  record. 
It  is  not  secret,  it  is  public.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  the  subject  of  a  blizzard 
of  Dear  Colleague  letters.  The  letter  has 
been  deUvered  to  the  Speaker.  It  is 
available  to  all.  the  most  doubtful,  in- 
cluded. Certainly  there  is  no  surprise 
here  to  anvone,  and  nothing  secret  here, 
but  if  there  is  some  secret  cabal  involved 
in  putting  together  some  kind  of  a  curi- 
ous secret  agreement,  certainly  then  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hamjjshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland),  certainly  then  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel), 
and  certainly  then  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Patterson)  have  been 
involved  in  such  a  secret  cabal  because 


there  are  only  three  of  them  involved 
in  that  as  exposed  to  some  117  of  the 
rest  of  us,  including  a  number  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
minority  on  both  committees  and  sub- 
committees. We  have  published  our 
undertaking  vastly  earlier  for  all  to  see. 

Now,  I  deal  with  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I 
would  have  my  coUeagues  know  that  the 
Senate,  by  this  action,  has  not,  by  set- 
ting up  an  Energy  Committee,  created  a 
solution  to  the  energy  problem.  Quite  the 
contrary.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the 
synthetic  fuels  conference  with  the  other 
body.  We  are  dealing  with  representa- 
tives of  about  7  or  8  subcommittees  and 
about  100  Members,  and  their  jurisdic- 
tional differences,  conflicts,  and  are  just 
as  great,  just  as  harsh  and  just  as  per- 
sistent as  they  were  before  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Senate. 

The  Patterson,  or  the  Patterson-Pren- 
zel-Cleveland,  do  not  solve  jurisdictional 
problems.  They  sow  jurisdictional  con- 
flict more  widely.  They  intensify  it.  They 
do  not  harmonize  this  problem. 

I  conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  once 
given  me  by  a  wise  friend,  "If  it  aint 
broke— don't  flx  it." 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Solomon 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  anguished  over  this  subject  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
concerned  for  many  years  over  the  need 
for  an  Energy  Committee.  Several  have 
commented  on  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
taken  a  public  position  on  the  options 
now  before  us.  I  have  tried  to  decide  what 
course  to  follow,  given  the  fact  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  deprived  us  of  the 
real  options  we  need  in  this  matter.  In 
reality  I  think  all  of  the  options  we  now 
face  suffer  from  varying  degrees  of  un- 
attractiveness.  I  prefer  to  push  the  but- 
ton "None  of  the  above." 

The  situation  we  face  today,  is  unfor- 
tunate because  it  is  unnecessary.  I  asked 
for  a  rule  frcwn  the  Rules  Committee  that 
would  have  allowed  me  to  submit  improv- 
ing amendments  which  would  have  given 
us  other — better  options.  This  was  de- 
nied us,  so  I  have  no  option  but  to  oppose 
the  Bingham  amendment. 
□  1550 

To  me  the  cleanest  option  we  have  is 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  motion  to 
recommit.  It  isn't  perfect,  but  it  is  better 
than  the  Bingham  amendment.  Accord- 
ingly, although  I  agree  that  there  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  and  pluses 
and  minuses  associated  with  each  option, 
and  although  I  have  had  di£Bculty  in 
deciding  what  to  recommend,  we  must 
now  vote  one  way  or  another.  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  the  Bingham  amendment 
and  for  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  the 
motion  to  recommit  fails,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  entire  resolution  and  suggest 
that  the  Committee  on  Committees  go 
back  to  work  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  . 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hopkins 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bauman.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
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indeed  ironic  that  as  the  lights  dim  all 
across  the  coimtry,  as  the  gas  lines  form, 
and  the  $l.SO-a-gallon  signs  go  on  the 
pumps,  as  OPEC  continues  to  tighten 
the  noose,  we  stand  in  this  Chamber  and 
debate  who  gets  what  slice  of  the 
jurisdictional  pie. 

It  has  only  been  7  or  8  years  since  we 
suffered  the  first  Arab  embargo.  I  am 
going  to  oppose  the  Bingham  substitute 
and  support  the  motion  to  recommit — 
and  I  am  not  one  who  has  voted  to 
create  new  committees  around  here  very 
often.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  voted 
against  creating  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees,  and  I  think  you  can  now 
all  see  the  wisdom  of  my  position. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing at  all  that  one  after  another  of  the 
powers  that  be  in  the  Committees  on 
Interior,  Interstate  Commerce,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  have  stood  up  here 
and  supported  the  Bingham  amendment. 
Why  not?  They  propose  a  nice  little 
change,  a  movement  here  and  there,  and 
we  go  home  and  tell  the  folks  that  we 
did  something  about  the  energy  problem 
and  yet  nothing  is  changed. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  research  what 
"energy"  means.  Let  me  give  you  the 
meanings  of  "energy"  from  the  diction- 
ary. The  first  definition  is  "the  capacity 
of  acting,  operating,  or  producing  an 
effect."  I  suggest  that  that  is  in  part 
a  good  description  of  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  cosmetic  change  embodied  in 
the  Bingham  amendment — only  produc- 
ing an  effect.  But  the  definition  in  the 
dictionary  for  "energy"  is  also  "inherent 
power."  Inherent  power. 

That  is  the  real  issue  here  that  has 
produced  the  Bingham  substitute.  The 
powers  of  the  House  leaders  are  being 
questioned.  The  power  of  these  various 
great  fiefdoms,  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed here  today,  is  under  attack  and 
we  see  the  powers  that  be  in  this  House 
moving  to  protect,  like  an  amoeba  en- 
folds the  enemy  when  it  attacks,  mov- 
ing to  protect  their  own  .-acred  jurisdic- 
tions. If  these  committees  had  pro- 
duced anything  in  the  way  of  good  en- 
ergy solutions  in  the  last  7  or  8  years,  I 
would  say.  fine,  let  us  rearrange  a  little 
here  and  there  and  give  them  some 
more  power.  But  they  have  not.  They 
have  failed. 

I  served  on  the  Energy  Subcommittee 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  at  a  time  when  President  Carter 
was  calling  for  coal  to  be  our  major 
source  of  energy.  At  the  same  time  the 
committee  passed  a  strip-mining  bill  that 
locked  up  almost  every  ton  of  surface 
coal  in  this  country.  We  could  not  do  any 
worse  with  a  new  Energy  Committee. 
How  could  we  do  worse? 

I  have  one  suggestion  I  would  have  of- 
fered if  the  rules  had  permitted.  I  would 
not  have  changed  any  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  committees  of  this  House.  I  would 
have  offered  a  motion  to  change  the  ma- 
jority in  this  House  so  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  committees  we  have  would 
finally  have  produced  some  much-needed 
policy  that  would  save  this  country  from 
the  energy  debacle  we  now  have.  It  is  a 
little  too  late  for  one,  two,  and  three 
small  steps.  We  had  better  make  a  major 


step.  Therefore,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Bingham  proposal  and  support  of  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
retiring  after  this  term,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  retain  any  flefdom  for  anyone. 
I  am  speaking  for  Ameri(».  We  had  bet- 
ter vote  for  the  Bingham  amendment, 
and  keep  this  in  a  committee  which  has 
the  expertise  and  experience  to  do  the 
work  needed.  You  should  not  create  a 
conunittee  that  special  interests  can  put 
their  hands  on  and  control  what  is  going 
to  happen  under  this  proposal. 

In  1946  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
organized this  House  from  48  committees 
down  to  20  because  there  were  t(X)  many 
committees.  We  are  back  up  to  23,  and 
this  one  would  make  24.  Soon  we  will 
have  to  have  another  Commissi(Mi  come 
in  and  reorganize  again. 

We  are  talking  about  energy.  We  have 
two  bills  that  are  in  conference  if  we  can 
get  them  completed.  They  would  solve 
a  great  deal  of  our  energy  problems. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Patterson)  is  a  great  and  able  Congress- 
man, as  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland),  both  of 
them  have  worked  hard  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  their 
devotion  to  duty. 

I  am  not  talking  for  the  committee;  I 
am  talking  for  what  I  believe  are  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  Let  somebody 
run  this  program  who  knows  something 
about  it.  For  that  reason  we  should  all 
vote  for  the  Bingham  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
energy  issues  are  diCBcult,  and  they  have 
been  difllcult  since  I  started  serving  on 
the  Conununications  and  Power  Sub- 
committee which  preceded  the  Energy 
Committee.  In  the  early  1970's,  first, 
there  was  no  real  agreement  that  there 
was  even  a  problem.  Then  there  was  little 
consensus  on  how  to  solve  the  problem, 
once  we  conceded  there  was  one.  Then 
there  developed  deep-seated  conflicts 
over  environment  versus  energy,  the 
economy  versus  energy,  and  so  forth. 

The  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  was  one  of  the 
great  symbolic  issues  of  that  time,  and 
for  5  years  this  Congress  would  not  ad- 
dress the  Alaskan  Oil  pipeline  because  we 
were  afraid  of  the  environmental  damage 
it  might  do,  even  though  we  had  oil  in 
Alaska,  but  we  had  no  way  to  get  it  to 
an  ice-free  port.  We  really  did  not  want 
to  risk  the  fact  that  we  might  frustrate 
the  love  life  of  those  caribou. 

But  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  OPEC  em- 
bargoed oil;  and  we  had  to  do  something. 
So  we  passed  the  legislation  that  imple- 
mented that  pipeUne.  We  did  it  not  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  address  the  conflict 
between  the  environment  and  energy;  we 
did  it  because  we  had  to  make  a  choice. 
But  the  issue  is  what  slowed  us  up.  It 
was  not  organization.  Energy  issues  are 
not  easy  to  resolve.  They  are  deep-seated 
conflicts,  and  they  are  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

Naming  a   new   committee  will  not 


make  them  any  easier  to  understand  or 
easier  to  resolve.  Reorganization  Is  not 
the  answer.  It  is  worse  than  that;  it  is  a 
wrong  answer.  We  will  have,  as  a  result 
of  reorganization,  more  staff,  more  cross- 
jurisdictions,  more  committees  for  the 
same  number  of  Members  in  this  body  to 
divide  their  time  among,  and  we  will  ad- 
dress the  issue  last.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  the  Bingham  approach  and 
to  vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  several  arguments  that 
I  think  should  be  answered  in  the  time 
that  I  have.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Senate  committee  may  not  yet  have  been 
a  great  success,  but  it  is  ironic  to  me  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  could  come  here 
and  urge  us  not  to  set  up  a  new  commit- 
tee. We  all  know  that  after  Sputnik,  the 
congressional  response  was  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  And  we 
did  end  up  by  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon. 

I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  re- 
organization for  the  sake  of  reorganiza- 
tion may  not  be  the  answer,  but  the  situ- 
ation cries  aloud  for  at  least  an  attempt. 
The  motion  to  recommit  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  vote  for  a  change.  The  Bing- 
ham substitute,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no 
change  at  all.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  other  opponents  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  keep  saying,  we  do 
not  need  any  more  committees.  The  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees  agrees. 
We  have  already  recommended  the  end- 
ing of  26  subcommittees.  We  have  al- 
ready recommended  that  91  Members 
will  in  the  future  give  up  1  or  more 
subcommittee  assignments.  The  Republi- 
can Conference,  by  the  way.  has  adopted 
this.  However,  unfortunately,  it  remains 
bottled  up  in  the  Democrat  Caucus. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Select  Commit- 
tee is  folding  in  the  near  future.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  has  already 
agreed  that  it  only  needs  another  2  years 
of  existence.  So  the  charge  that  the  new 
Energy  Committee  will  have  no  place  to 
go  and  there  will  not  be  enough  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  it,  and  it  will  be  too  ex- 
pensive, is  totally  imfounded. 

I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers),  if  he  did  not  get 
his  mail  or  did  not  read  his  mail,  but  I 
can  assure  him  he  was  not  only  invited 
to  come  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  but  we  were  bitterly  and 
desperately  disappointed  that  he  did  not 
show  up  because  we  knew  that  he  would 
have  added  greatly  to  our  deliberations. 
D  1600 

I  know  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
know,  however,  that  his  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  did  ap- 
pear and  made  a  very  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  doing  nothing.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  said  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  change  because  our  present 
jurisdictions  are  satisfactory.  As  a  mat- 
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is  correct  and  am  sorry 
is  wrong  and  did  not 
injvitation. 
CHAIHMAN.  The  question  is  on 
to  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
by  the  gentleman  from 

BmCHAM)  . 

was    taken;    and    the 
announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
it. 


WCORDKD   VOTE 

ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 


vote, 
rote  was  ordered. 

taken  by  electronic  de- 
were— ayes  300,  noes  111, 
is  follows : 


[RoU  No.  1661 

ATES— 300 

Jonker 

JouquBid 

Jo  wen 

Jrodhead 

irooks 

Jroomneld 

Jrown.  Calif. 

Jrown.  Ohio 

iroyhlll 

Suchanan 

Jurgener 

lurton,  John 

Jurton.  Phillip 

llampbell 

larr 

barter 

^baopell 

Theney 

Thlsholm 

Hansen 

ninger 

olllns.  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
^myers 
7onnaii 
IJotter 
>3ugrhlln 
Courier 
;rane,  Daniel 
3rane,  Philip 
3' Amours 
[)anlel.  Oan 
Qainlel.  R.  W. 


Danncsneyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dtn^eU 

Olxon 

Doman 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Eiear 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

English 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Plndley 

pish 

Plippo 


Plorio 
Poley 

Ford,  Biich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gramxn 
Gray 
Green 
Guarlni 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
sclunidt 
Hance 
Hanleqr 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
High  tower 
Hillls 
Hinaon 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Ichord 
Ireland 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kostm&yer 
Kramer 
Laeomarsino 
LatU 
Leach,  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 

Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lu}an 
Luken 
Lungren 
McDade 


Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bauman 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Burlison 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Claiy 

Cleveland 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Conable 

Contw 

Corcoran 

Danielson 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Douglkerty 

Early 

Emery 

Erdahl 


McHugb 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

tOca 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MottI 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pe'Vser 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Rahall 
Raneel 
Ratchford 
Re«ula 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Hitter 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rose 

RosenthEd 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Royer 
Runnels 
Russo 

NOES— 111 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fazio 

Fisher 

Plthtan 

Fountain 

Powler 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Orassley 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Hami'ton 

Hansen 

Heftel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Oolo. 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Leach.  Iowa 

Levltas 

Lewis 


Sabo 

Santinl 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Scbeuer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Sjmar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Tbcmpson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Dserlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgr«n 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltten 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Young,  A'aska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Lloyd 

Lowry 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

MazzoU 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moor  heed.  Pa. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Porter 

Radlsback 

Reuss 

Rboies 

Robinson 

Rudd 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 


Skelton 


Solocnon 

St  Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Symms 


Tauke 

Trlble 
Wampler 
Whltehurst 
Whitley 


Whlttaker 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 


NOT  VOTTNO— 20 


Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Baldus 

Cavonaugb 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Garcia 

Oiaimo 


Goldwater 

Guyer 

Harsha 

Holland 

Holtzmon 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 


Jenrette 
McCloskey 
Murphy,  ni. 
Pashayan 
Stratton 
Williams,  Mont 


n   1610 

Mr.  CARNEY  and  Mr.  SYMMS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  KELLY,  BADHAM,  STOKES, 
and  RITTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

D  1620 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Minish, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  549)  amending  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  Energy,  pursu-- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  607,  he  reported 
the  resolution  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cleveland  moves  to  recommit  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  549)  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  with  instructions  to 
report  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment :  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

That  (a)  clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
conunlttees  and  their  JurlBdlctlon.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (h) 
through  (V)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (w), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (g)  the 
following    new    paragraph; 

"(h)  Committee  on  Energy. 

"  ( 1 )  National  energy  policy  generally. 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  the  exploration, 
production,  storage,  supply,  marketing,  pric- 
ing, regulation  and  conservation  of  energy 
resources.  Including  (A)  all  fossU  fuels.  (B) 
nonmllltary  nuclear  power,  (C)  solar  power, 
and  (D)  other  unconventional  or  renewable 
energy  resources. 

"(3)  Me.<isures  relating  to  the  commercial 
application  of  energy  technology. 
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"(4)  Measures  relating  to  (A)  the  genera- 
tion and  marketing  of  power  (except  by  fed- 
erally chartered  or  Federal  regional  power 
marketing  authorities).  (B)  the  Tellabllity 
and  Interstate  transmission  of.  and  ratemak- 
ing  for,  all  power,  and  (C)  the  siting  of  gen- 
eration facilities;  except  rural  electrification 
and  the  installation  of  interconnections  be- 
tween Government  waterpower  projects. 

"(6)  All  Interstate  energy  compacts. 

"(6)  All  measures  relating  to  energy  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  functions 
under  clause  2(b)  (1) ) .  such  committee  shaU 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  pro- 
vided for  In  clause  3(h)  with  respect  to  all 
laws,  programs,  and  Government  activities 
affecting  nonmllltary  energy.". 

(b)  Clause  l(k)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "clause 
l(p)(4)"  In  subparagraphs  (4)  and  (6)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (q)  (4) 
of  this  clause". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  1(1)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (as 
redesignated  by  sul>section  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution)  is  amended — 

(1)(A)  by  inserting  ",  other  than  energy 
resources  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
after  "public  lands"  in  subparagraph   (10); 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,"  after  "public 
lands"  in  subparagraph  (13);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "(but  not  Including  en- 
ergy resources  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf)"  after  "thereon"  In  subparagraph 
(16); 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(except  coal  on  private 
lands),  including  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  and  amend- 
ments thereto"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (11); 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (17) ; 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (16) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(17)  Environmental  aspects,  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  standing  commit- 
tees, of  all  energy  matters,  specifically  In- 
cluding the  regulation  of  nonmllltary.  nu- 
clear energy."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "nonmllltary  nuclear 
energy  and  research  and  development  In- 
cluding the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste"  In 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  environmental  Impact  of  non- 
mllltary nuclear  energy". 

(b)  Clause  l(m)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(6),  and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (4), 
(S).  and  (7)  through  (12)  as  subparagraphs 
(3)  through  (10),  respectively;  and 

(c)  Clause  l(o)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by  Insett- 
ing "(but  not  Including  energy  resources 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf)"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (2). 

(d)  Clause  l(q)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(9)  the  following:  ",  except  for  the  transmis- 
sion and  marketing  of  electrical  energy  not 
generated  by  federally  chartered,  regional 
power  authorities". 

(e)  Clause  l(s)  of  rule  X  of  such  Rules 
(as  so  redesignated)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(11)  the  following:  ".  including  demonstra- 
tion, and  all  federally  owned  or  operated 
nonmllltary  energy  laboratories  and  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects". 

Sec.  3.  Clause  3  of  rule  X  of  the  RiUes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "nonmllltary  nuclear 
energy  and  research  and  development  in- 
cluding the  disposal   of  nuclear  waste"   in 


paragraph  (e)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "the  environmental  Impact  of  nonmlll- 
tary nuclear  energy." 

(b)  (1)  by  striking  out  "Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce"  In  para- 
graph (h)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Committee  on  ESiergy". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nuclear"  In  para- 
graph (h)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "non- 
mllltary". 

Sec.  4.  Clause  6  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (e). 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  take  effect  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1981. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  reso- 
lution are  not  Intended  to  result  In  an  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  space  or  funds  made 
available  to  the  committees  of  Congress  for 
staff,  travel,  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  rather  unusual  rule,  and  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  I  have  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire,  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)  opposed  to  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
607,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cleveland)  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  will  be  yielding 
to  various  Members  but  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Patterson),  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  that  it  is  not  often  that  a  Member 
of  the  majority  party  has  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  mo- 
tion for  recommittal. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  played 
a  role  and  a  part  in  drafting  the  motion 
for  recommittal  with  instructions,  and 
that  if  this  motion  is  adopted,  it  will 
create  an  even  stronger  Committee  on 
Energy  than  the  one  which  the  select 
commitee  had  reported  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  chance 
that  the  House  has  to  vote  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Energy  Committee.  There  are 
only  two  alternatives:  the  cosmetic 
change  of  the  Bingham  substitute  which 
is  now  before  us;  and  the  substantive 
reorganization  which  this  motion  to  re- 
commit provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  status  quo — the  domain  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  chairmen — we  have  adopted 
the  Bingham  amendment.  It  proposes  to 
make  the  committee  with  the  heaviest 
workload  and  the  largest  in  time,  in  staff, 


and  in  mcney  an  even  larger  commit- 
tee. It  turns  a  double  committee  into  a 
triple  committee.  It  proposes  to  make  It 
larger  than  any  other  committee  by  far, 
spending  three  times  the  money  of  any 
other  committee. 

The  Bmgham  substitute  would  say  to 
the  American  people.  "Energy  poUcy  isn't 
really  important.  It  is  more  important  to 
preserve  the  domain  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress." The  energy  policy  of  the  Kngham 
proposal  would  say  that  energy  does  not 
require  the  full  time  and  attention  of 
the  committee. 

The  Bingham  proposal  tells  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce can  give  energy  policy  all  the 
attention  it  needs.  Sure,  they  can.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  reviewtog  legislation 
and  conducting  oversight  on  health,  con- 
sumer protection,  railroads,  all  our  na- 
tional communications  media,  securities 
maiicets,  environmental  and  pc^uticm 
problems,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  vital 
issues,  and  yet  we  are  saying  they  can 
also  take  on  energy  because  it  is  "just 
a  little  bit"  or  it  is  not  really  very 
important.  They  have  half  that  jurisdic- 
tion now  in  one  subcommittee. 

The  Bingham  substitute  has  been  ex- 
plained by  its  supporters  as  leaving 
major  jurisdictions  where  they  are.  Yet 
we  have  had  no  hearings.  There  are  no 
public  hearings,  no  public  markups,  and 
in  fact  there  is  no  published  explana- 
tion of  what  it  means.  I  defy  any  Mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  to  tell  me  what  the 
Bingham  substitute  will  really  do. 

If  the  Members  think  the  Bingham 
substitute  keeps  things  as  they  are,  they 
had  better  read  it.  Why  is  it  necessary, 
if  it  keeps  things  the  way  they  are,  to 
have  the  Bingham  amendment?  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  give  them  an  energy 
policy  generally?  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
change  the  language? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  retains  all  of 
the  jurisdictions  that  it  now  has,  as  the 
Bingham  substitute  supporters  say  it 
does,  over  nuclear  regulatory  matters, 
then  what  does  the  proposed  Commerce 
jurisdiction  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ,  over 
"reliability  and  siting  of  electrical  gen- 
eration plants,"  mean?  What  does  that 
mean?  Does  it  not  mean  safety  and  loca- 
tion of  nuclear  reactors  as  well? 

Furthermore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  what  does  "reliability 
and  siting"  mean?  Would  that  not  mean 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  would  get  jurisdiction 
over  hydroelectric  plants?  It  seems  to 
say  so. 

The  Bingham  substitute  removes  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  the 
language,  "except  on  public  lands,"  and 
thereby  requires  the  Committee  <ki  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  share  with 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  energy  development  on  pub- 
lic lands,  and  that  is  something  it  now 
does  not  have  to  do. 

n  1630 
Under  Bingham,  the  Commerce  Cwn- 
mlttee  would  have  jurlsdlctloi  over  stor- 
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age  of  enei  gy  resources — storage.  Three 
Mile  Islanc .  nuclear  waste,  nuclear  fuel, 
storage  of  ;hose  things — included  in  the 
Bingham  p  roposal. 

Are  my  lolleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Agricull  ure  aware  that  the  Bingham 
proposal  ddes  not  exclude  primary  juris- 
diction over  rural  electrification? 

I  have  ai  nounced  my  intention  to  sup- 
port this  m<  >tion  for  recommittal  with  in- 
structions, which  I  have  helped  draft. 
The  gentlaman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cleveland)  and  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Mimiesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  have 
drafted  it  i  rith  me.  It  would  take  House 
Resolution  549  for  an  Energy  Commit- 
tee and  trj  nsfer  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  enerj  y  issues  suid  nuclear  regula- 
tion to  a  se]  tarate  Energy  Committee  and 
would  gran  Interior  Committee  jurisdic- 
tion review  over  environmental  aspects 
of  nonmilitiry  nuclear  issues. 

I  urge  tlie  adoption  of  the  motion  to 
reconunlt. 

Mr.  TR/XLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  time  or  ly  for  the  purpose  of  debate, 
and  I  yiell  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gei  tleman  frcsn  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BIN<  sham.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  H(  use  has  already  expressed  it- 
self quite  d  amaticaUy  on  this  issue,  and 
want  to  th  ink  all  of  the  Members  who 
voted  for  m  (r  substitute.  I  am  very  proud: 
I  think  it  i  s  rare  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  has  the  privilege  of  having  the 
support  of  5uch  diverse  elements  of  the 
House  as  w  ;re  represented  in  that  vote. 

The  disti:  igiiished  chairman  of  the  se- 
lect committee  has  just  reargued  the 
case  for  us  It  was  a  case  that  was  re- 
jected by  tl  e  House.  He  has  not  focused 
on  what  th(  motion  to  recommit  does. 

Let  me  sa  s^  to  the  Members  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  motion  to  recommit 
makes  the  original  select  committee 
proposition  even  less  attractive.  I  think 
it  changes  the  select  committee  pro- 
posals in  the  wrong  way,  and  it  does  so 
in  accord  ^nth  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  ti  le  minority  views  of  the  orig- 
inal commit  tee  report. 

So  I  wou  d  urge  the  Members  to  cast 
the  same  vc  te  they  cast  before,  to  reject 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  then  to 
pass  the  resolution  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentlen  an  from  California — smd  I 
have  urged  him  to  do  this— would  sim- 
ply accept  he  Bingham  substitute  and 
claim  victoiy,  because  I  think  that  he 
has  made  i  real  contribution  here.  I 
think  that  t  tie  Bingham  substitute  takes 
off  from  wl  lere  the  Patterson  conunit- 
tee  work  en  led,  and  ends  up  with  a  con- 
structive re  suit.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Califo  mia  and  his  committee  are 
deserving  o'  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
but  I  hope  hat  they  will  not  follow  his 
advice  on  tl  e  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CLEV  ELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  the  pun  t»e  of  debate  only  2  minutes 
to  the  gent  eman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Freitzel)  . 

Mr.  PR©  ZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 

two  choices  before  us.  We  have  a  com- 
mittee syste:  n  which  most  of  us  will  ad- 
mit is  archJ  Ic  and  outmoded.  And  par- 


ticularly, most  of  us  will  admit  the  sys- 
tem does  not  handle  energy  jurisdiction 
very  well.  Energy  jurisdiction  is  frag- 
mented into  more  than  80  subcommittees 
of  this  particular  House.  As  a  result, 
since  1973,  it  has  been  more  and  more 
difScult  for  the  House  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  energy  problem. 

We  have  two  choices  to  bring  us  to 
grips  with  that  problem.  The  Bingham 
amendment  essentially  leaves  the  status 
£is  "quo"  as  it  can  be.  Under  the  Bing- 
ham amendment  every  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  today  keeps  that  juris- 
diction. Every  feudal  fiefdom  is  main- 
tained. In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  a 
very  good  way  to  grapple  with  energy 
policy  problems. 

Under  the  recommittal  motion,  the 
Cleveland-Frenzel  motion  to  recommit, 
there  Is  an  opportimity  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  Instead  of  renaming  a 
committee  which  has  much  other  juris- 
diction. In  fact,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  so  much  other  jurisdiction  that 
it  has  di£Qculty  grappling  with  energy 
matters. 

If  the  Members  determine  that  a  new 
committee  is  the  right  way  to  go,  they 
can  vote  for  this  motion  to  recommit. 
They  will  know  that  that  committee  will 
have,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  al- 
ready claimed  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  jurisdiction  for  nuclear  de- 
velopment that  exists  within  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  some  other  Jurisdiction 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  OCS  Se- 
lect Committee  which  will  be  phased  out 
during  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant for  Members  of  this  body  who 
want  to  express  their  approval  for  a  real 
Energy  Committee  with  some  real  Juris- 
diction over  this  particular  problem  to 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  and  cre- 
ate a  real  Energy  Committee. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckharot)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  unusual,  indeed,  for  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  support  a  motion  to 
recommit,  and  I  suggest  to  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  follow  that  lead.  It 
is  a  process  that  prevents  the  commit- 
tee's expertise  and  the  action  of  the 
House  from  ultimately  being  carried  out. 
But  it  is  particularly  surprising  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  taking  precisely  the  opposite  posi- 
tion that  he  took  at  the  time  that  a  very 
similar  matter  was  before  his  commit- 
tee. I  read  the  language  concerning  the 
question  of  reposing  authority  over  nu- 
clear energy  now  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  a  new  committee.  When  the 
amendment  to  change  the  authority  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel),  the  distinguished 
chairman  said: 

I  am  very  disappointed  In  the  action  of 
the  previous  motion — 

Referring  to  the  Frenzel  nuclear 
amendment — 

but  there  Is  no  way  that  thla  turkey  will  fly 
on  the  floor.  There  is  no  way  this  chairman 
is  going  to  take  It  to  the  floor. 

You  may  say,  "Well,  the  distinguished 


chairman  just  did  not  think  it  would  fly. 
he  thought  it  might  have  been  a  good 
thing,  but  it  would  not  fly."  But  he  later 
said: 

One  of  the  key  Issues,  I  suppose,  will  be 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The 
question  has  come  up:  Why  leave  It  there? 
I  think  It  Is  not  Just  the  political  reality  of 
it;  It  Is  the  fact  that  the  expertise  for  5  years 
has  been  In  the  Interior  Committee. 

Now  this  motion  to  recommit,  the 
motion  that  he  is  supporting,  would  move 
it  to  the  new  committee. 

My  colleagues.  I  want  to  talk  to  both 
those  who  are  conservative  and  those 
who  may  look  at  the  matter  as  liberals. 
This  is  not  a  liberal-conservative  issue; 
it  is  not  a  question  of  what  is  the  Demo- 
cratic or  what  is  the  Republican  side  of 
the  issue.  It  is  whether  or  not  a  commit- 
tee will  be  independent  of  the  force  that 
the  committee  is  assigned  to  govern. 

Without  reflection  on  the  motives  of 
Members  in  joining  such  a  committee. 
I  can  say  that  there  is  an  inexorable 
tendency  for  a  committee  ultimately  to 
accrete  membership  of  those  who  are 
friendly  with  the  power  that  that  com- 
mittee governs;  and  that,  of  course,  in 
this  case  is  the  energy  forces  and,  I  may 
say,  in  short,  oil. 

I  would  like  for  the  Members  to  look  at 
the  situation  of  a  member  of  such  a  one- 
issue  committee.  If  that  committee  deals 
solely  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
terests in  this  Nation,  a  person  inclined 
to  oppose  that  interest  in  any  way  can- 
not well  afford  to  be  on  such  a  commit- 
tee. This  Member  could  not  afford  to  be 
on  a  committee  dealing  primarily  with 
oil  and  gas  interests.  This  Member  has 
been  active  in  the  field  of  energy  now 
for  most  of  his  career  in  Congress.  But 
if  coming,  from  Houston  as  I  do,  coming 
from  what  is  called  the  oil  capital  of  the 
world,  the  only  issue  I  could  vote  on  was 
the  energy  issue  and  the  question  of  con- 
trol of  oil  prices,  and  I  could  not  vote 
on  things  like  hazardous  waste,  the  se- 
curities market,  health  issues  and  a 
number  of  other  things.  I  could  not  stay 
on  the  committee  because  I  could  not 
stay  elected.  The  same  thing  I  think  is 
true  from  the  side  of  those  who  are  more 
conservative  in  their  viewpoint  and  who 
usually  think  that  the  oil  interests 
should  be  supported.  They  have  to  have 
an  opportimity  to  vote  on  a  broader 
range  of  issues.  They  need  to  be  able  to 
act  on  a  broader  range  of  issues  in  order 
to  maintain  their  independence. 

The  result  of  creating  a  separate  en- 
ergy committee  would  be  the  loss  of 
many  sincere,  experienced  and  inde- 
pendent minded  persons  who  have  ac- 
quired experience  and  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  energy.  Those  who  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  committee  would  be  mem- 
bers so  committed  to  the  interests  con- 
trolled by  the  committee  or  so  blindly 
antagonistic  to  those  interests — because 
the  member  comes  from  a  district  in 
which  such  knee  jerk  opposition  is  pop- 
ular— ^that  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
supply  the  judgment  and  expertise  de- 
sirable for  so  important  an  assignment. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts       (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone 
in  the  Congress  is  aware,  the  energy  crisis 
continues  to  wreak  havoc  upon  our  pe- 
troleum-dependent Nation.  The  dilemma 
faced  by  our  220  million  citizens  is  a  real 
one.  The  country  is  beset  with  dramat- 
ically rising  prices  of  petroleum-base 
necessities,  such  as  home  heating  oil  and 
gasoline.  Home  heating  oil  has  skyrock- 
eted in  price  by  80  percent  in  the  last 
year;  gasoline  is  expected  to  rise  in  price 
by  another  10-15  cents  per  gallon  on 
May  15  as  a  result  of  the  President's  oil 
import  fee  decision  and  decontrol  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices. 

With  the  recent  developments  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  obvious  to  all  Members 
that  this  great  Nation  must  address  the 
issue  of  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy.  The  National  Energy  Act  of  1979 
was  a  step  toward  energy  independence. 
However,  it  must  be  said  that  it  was 
nearly  18  months  in  the  making,  with 
jurisdictional  squabbling  a  c(»nmon  oc- 
currence. 

Today,  this  coimtry  finds  itself  on  the 
brink  of  an  economic  recession.  Most  an- 
alysts agree  that  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributors to  this  status,  is  the  energy  in- 
flation component.  Increased  energy  costs 
comprise  some  8  percent  of  the  total  14- 
percent  inflation  rate  we  experienced 
last  year.  Not  since  World  War  II  has 
this  country  witnessed  such  high  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  costs  have  become 
this  Nation's  No.  1  priority.  There  have 
been  some  500  bills  introduced  in  this 
Congress  alone  by  House  Members.  The 
number  continues  to  increase  as  con- 
stituents back  home  share  their  concerns 
with  their  Representatives. 

Today,  there  are  83  subcommittees 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  energy  leg- 
islation in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Beceuse  energy  does  not  fit  within  any 
one  committee's  mandate,  there  are  no 
clear  rules  about  which  committee  re- 
ceives which  bills.  Too  frequently,  two  or 
three  committees  with  a  reasonable  claim 
to  a  piece  of  legislation  work  on  it 
simultaneously  and,  if  they  disagree,  the 
critical  energy  issue  is  decided  on  the 
floor.  This  is  not  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  method  of  considering  legisla- 
tion in  this  body. 

Rather,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  accept  the  fact 
that  energy  will  continue  to  grow  in  rel- 
ative importance  to  the  well-being  of 
this  country.  Members  must  realize  that 
the  national  interest  is  paramount  and 
that  the  legislative  process  must  be 
streamlined. 

Therefore,  I  urge  your  support  of  the 
legislation  which  transfers  to  an  effec- 
tive, single,  standing  committee,  the 
most  jurisdiction  over  energy  matters  in 
this  Chamber,  Congressman  Cleveland's 
motion  to  recommit. 

n  1640 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  . 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  before  us  is  energy.  It  is  also  vital- 
ity. The  second  point  should  be  stressed. 


Can  the  House  of  Representatives  ever 
change  to  meet  changing  circumstances, 
or  will  there  be  too  many  challenges  to 
too  many  people? 

Failure  to  pass  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  demonstrate  this  body  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  change. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  es- 
tablished by  design  to  refiect  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  American  society.  There 
are  nimierous  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  one  is  not  transigence. 

The  vlgorousness  with  which  the  sta- 
tus quo  has  been  defended  in  this  debate 
could  not  underscore  more  clearly  how 
out  of  step  this  House  is  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Tlie  opportunity  to  establish  an  En- 
ergy Committee  contained  in  this  motion 
to  recommit  offers  us  a  challenge  to 
change.  If  we  do  not  change,  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  change  us. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown),  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1946  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  there 
was  an  effort  in  this  body  to  reduce  the 
number  of  committees  from  55  down  to 
about  21  by  consolidating  the  then  com- 
mittees into  subcommittees  of  similar 
jurisdiction,  and  that  was  successful. 
You  put  things  like  public  buildings  and 
groimds.  roads  and  highways,  rivers  and 
harbor  conunittees  together  into  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  you 
begin  to  consolidate  jurisdiction  into  a 
single  area. 

Consolidation  is  a  good  idea.  However, 
in  recent  years,  we  have  gone  the  other 
direction,  in  the  name  of  reform.  The 
idea  is  to  make  each  subcommittee  in- 
dependent in  and  of  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Patterson)  in  his  prooosal — and  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  essentially  a  re- 
hash of  that  proposal — now  wants  to 
make  an  independent  committee  out  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  put  with  it  as  a  sweet- 
ener, over  the  vote  that  we  just  had,  a 
little  bit  more  of  the  nuclear  jurisdic- 
tion. It  already  has  some  nuclear  Juris- 
diction. 

The  purpose  really  is.  and  I  would  say 
that  maybe  this  is  what  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  saying,  the  pur- 
pose really  is  to  look  like  we  are  in  some 
way  reorganizing  energy  so  that  we  will 
do  a  much  better  job  with  it. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  as  I  said 
initially  when  we  had  the  debate  on  the 
Bingham  substitute,  the  problem  is  not 
organization.  The  problem  is  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  a  difficult  one.  We  have 
jurisdictional  responsibilities  that  are, 
I  think,  logically  placed  in  Science  and 
Technology,  in  Commerce,  where  we  reg- 
ulate the  pricing  issue,  and  in  others. 
We  ought  to  leave  the  situation  essen- 
tially the  way  it  is. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
down  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Stockman)  . 


Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  suggest  as  a  result  of  the  vote  on 
the  Bingham  amendment,  I  think  this 
House  has  made  its  judgment  clear.  I 
think  over  the  last  few  weeks  people 
have  analjrzed  very  carefully  all  of  the 
arguments,  the  charges  and  coimter- 
charges  that  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  essentially  come  to  the  conclusion, 
no  matter  how  desirable  the  idea  may 
be  in  the  abstract  of  a  reorganization  of 
our  committee  structure  of  creating  some 
more  efiBcient  way  of  dealing  with  the 
energy  jurisdiction,  that  we  simply  have 
not  come  up  with  it;  so,  therefore,  it  Is 
futile  to  now  legislate  at  the  last  minute 
with  a  motion  to  recommit  that  has 
been  cooked  up  in  the  waning  hours  of 
this  debate. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  affirm  and  that 
we  confirm  the  judgment  that  was  made 
on  the  Bingham  amendment,  that  we 
vote  down  this  motion  to  recommit,  that 
we  accept,  despite  the  good  effort  that 
was  made  over  this  last  year  or  so,  we 
simply  have  not  come  up  with  a  viable 
solution  to  this  very  knotty  problem  that 
we  have  of  overlapping  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  Schroeder)  ,  a  member  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  recommittal  motion. 

This  has  not  been  one  of  my  favorite 
days  here  on  the  floor. 

I  have  sat  on  this  committee,  as  many 
people  have,  really  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  difficult  area,  and  I 
guess  the  lesson  is  you  do  not  touch  turf. 

Let  us  talk  about  why  I  am  opposed  to 
this  reconmiittal  motion.  First  of  all,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  any  real  rea- 
son to  add  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  nuclear  jurisdiction  unless  we  are 
also  going  to  add  research  and  develop- 
ment and  other  types  of  jurisdiction  to 
the  Energy  Committee.  I  think  that  we 
do  something  really  comprehensive  or 
we  are  singling  out  certain  groups.  I  am 
not  sure  there  is  any  real  rhyme  nor  rea- 
son to  that. 

I  also  think  that  nuclear  regulation  is 
a  health  safety  and  environmental  issue, 
as  well  as  it  is  an  energy  issue,  and  put- 
ting it  in  in  this  form  through  the  recom- 
mittal motion.  I  do  not  think  makes 
much  sense. 

I  also  worry  about  the  regulation  of 
public  lands.  I  come  from  a  part  of  the 
country  where  public  lands  and  the  regu- 
lation thereof  is  very,  very  important, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  very  basic  elements 
of  Interior  jurisdiction.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  having  this  jurisdiction 
fragmented,  which  is  what  this  motion 
would  do. 

I  think  we  want  to  keep  the  oversight 
of  public  lands  together,  and  in  the  name 
of  cleaning  up  some  of  the  jurisdictional 
overlaps  in  this  committee  by  doing  this 
recommittal,  we  would  be  creating  more 
overlaps  by  giving  several  committees  a 
piece  of  the  Interior  jurisdiction  over 
public  lands. 

When  this  all  began,  I  made  a  com- 
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mitment,  and  I  thought  most  of  us  on 
this  subcon  imittee  made  a  commitment 
to  attempt  to  do  an  Energy  Committee 
tSiat  was  fccused  basically  upon  energy. 
I  suppose  we  could  find  anything  being 
really  an  energy  problem  if  we  ex- 
panded it  fir  enough,  but  I  think  what 
we  were  redly  talking  about  was  fossil 
fuels  and  tl:  e  energy  that  we  really  mean 
when  we  talk  about  what  our  problems 
are  with  CPEC  today.  I  am  still  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

I  regret  loday  that  this  House  seems 
to  be  doin(  something  else  and  I  urge 
people  to  V  )te  against  the  recommittal 
motion. 

Mr.  CXiEfELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  b£  lance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRAILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  ArizMi  a  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDAl  li.  The  toughest  thing  In  this 
legislative  body  is  to  change  committee 
jurisdiction.  In  1946  we  ended  up  with 
some  55  stai  iding  committees.  The  House 
went  throui  ih  the  agony  of  cutting  it 
down,  and  \  e  ended  up  with  20  commit- 
tees. 

Now  we  b  ive  been  creeping  back  up  a 
little  bit.  1 1  tiink  if  we  are  going  to  have 
committee  r  ^organization,  it  ought  to  be 
comprehens:  ve  reorganization. 

Lord  knoM  's,  this  committee  tried,  and 
everybody  Ijiows  that  the  gentleman 
f ronf  Missoi  ri,  Dick  Bolling,  gave  it  his 
best  shot  awut  6  years  ago.  We  have 
done  some  ti  lings. 

If  we  vote  down  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  sti  ;k  with  what  we  have  just 
done  on  the  Bingham  substitute,  we  have 
done  sometli  ing.  We  will  have  a  commit- 
tee called  ttie  Energy  Committee.  We 
will  have  thfe  jurisdiction  spelled  out  so 
it  can  be  th( '.  lead  committee. 

We  can  a 'oid  the  proliferation  of  six 
or  seven  nev  subcommittees  and  a  lot  of 
money.  So  it  is  a  solid  step  we  take  here 
It  is  not  as  n  tuch  as  I  would  like.  It  is  not 
as  much  as  the  great  gentleman  from 
California  <  Mr.  Patterson)  wanted  to 
get,  but  it  i!  solid.  It  is  substantial.  We 
ought  to  vo^  down  the  motion  to  re- 
CMumit. 

ni650 
TRA3tLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
:he  gentleman  from  Florida 


Mr. 

1  minute  to 
(Mr.  PuQUA) 

Mr.  FUQI|A.  Mr 
ready  been 


Speaker,  as  has  al- 
polnted  out,  taking  a  sub- 


We 

tee,  a 

and  we  have 
those  three 
Tliey  can  do 
committee 
we  have 
cosmetically 
an  Energy 
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committee  a»d  making  it  into  a  full  com- 
mittee is  not^  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  Binghaii  substitute  will  give  guid- 
ance as  to  jurisdictional  problems.  It  will 
help  resolve  yiose  problems,  and  they  can 
be  resolved. 

We  now  halve  a  Committee  on  Research 
and  Developlnent  that  I  have  the  honor 
of  chairing,  knd  I  might  say,  we  are  not 
affected  by  itither  the  Bingham  or  the 
recommittal  motion. 


also  hfave  a  Production  Commit- 

commiitee  designed  for  production 

one  for  regulation.  We  need 

<y)mmittees  to  do  that  work. 

it.  If  we  create  a  separate 

production,  I  do  not  think 

solied  the  problem.  We  have 

said  that  we  have  created 

C  immittee,  but  we  have  not. 


We  have  just  transferred   jurisdiction 

from  one  place  to  another. 
I  ask  that  the  motion  to  recommit  be 

voted  down. 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield 

the  balance  of  my  time  remaining  to  the 

distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  KosTMAYER),  a  member  of 
the  select  committee. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  the  House  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Patterson)  for  the  hard 
work  and  for  the  great  effort  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  here,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  that  job.  I  think  that  he 
can  claim  some  credit  for  the  progress 
we  have  made,  but  I  want  to  address  in 
the  remaining  time  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

I  think  we  ought  to  imderstand  very 
clearly  what  this  would  do.  It  would  take 
the  developmental  or  promotional  as- 
pects of  nuclear  energy  and  put  them  in 
the  same  hands  as  the  people  who  would 
control  the  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental aspects. 

Now,  these  fimctions  have  been  di- 
vided. They  were  first  divided  when  the 
Congress  abolished  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  We  divided  these 
among  the  Committee  on  Defense,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior,  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  We  did  that 
in  the  Congress.  We  did  it  In  the  Senate, 
where  they  have  divided  jurisdiction,  and 
we  did  it  in  the  executive  branch.  We 
gave  the  reg\ilatory  aspect  of  nuclear  to 
the  NRC,  and  we  gave  the  promotional 
aspects  to  ERDA;  so  what  we  are  doing, 
if  we  adopt  this  motion  to  recommit,  is 
to  reverse  that  and  put  it  all  in  one  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe,  whether  you 
are  pronuclear  or  antinuclear,  that  the 
American  people  want  the  same  people 
who  are  regulating  the  health,  the  safety, 
and  the  environmental  aspects  con- 
cerned with  the  promotion.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  separating  the 
two. 

What  we  are  talking  about  if  we  adopt 
this  is  ending  congressional  oversight 
over  the  nuclear  industry.  That  is  what 
it  Is  all  about.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  a  tragic  mis- 
take, the  wrong  signal  to  the  American 
people  at  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  reject  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  be  on  record  here  as  agree- 
ing with  the  gentleman  that  the  environ- 
mental review  aspects  in  regard  to  nu- 
clear power  should  be  within  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  have  a 
separate  review.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  recommittal  motion  does  in  para- 
graph 17.  where  it  gives  the  environ- 
mental aspects,  including  the  regulation 
of  nonmilitary  nuclear  aspects. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr.   Ed- 
wards). 

Kir.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Kir. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  the  motion  to 
recommit — the  motion  to  recommit 
transfers  the  energy  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  a  new  Standing 
Committee  on  Energy.  It  also  transfers 
nuclear  power  regulation  from  Interior 
to  the  new  committee. 

The  Energy  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  just  com- 
pleted 21  days  of  hearings  on  nuclear 
regulation  in  the  aftermath  of  the  acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island.  These  hear- 
ings have  revealed  serious  problems  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  regulates  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. The  Rogovin  report  concluded 
that  the  NRC  is  "an  organization  which 
is  not  so  much  badly  managed  as  it  is 
not  managed  at  all."  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  revealed  that  the  NRC  had  no  sys- 
tem for  evaluating  operating  experience 
at  nuclear  powerplants  and  to  learn 
from  that  experience.  The  measures  that 
it  is  taking  to  institute  such  a  system  do 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  adequate.  Ilie 
NRC  has  failed  to  act  on  unresolved 
safety  issues  in  a  timely  fashion. 

TTie  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee 
has  also  investigated  nuclear  power  reg- 
ulation in  the  light  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident.  So  has  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

There  is  presently  a  balance  between 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the 
nuclear  power  question.  To  transfer  nu- 
clear power  regulation  to  a  new  commit- 
tee at  this  point  in  time  would  be  a  vir- 
tual guarantee  of  delay.  The  studies  and 
investigations  of  Three  Mile  Island  have 
been  completed.  It  is  now  time  for 
action. 

To  set  up  a  new  committee  when  exist- 
ing committees  have  already  studied  the 
problem  and  are  equipped  to  take  any 
legislative  action  that  may  be  necessary 
would  guarantee  delay.  It  would  show 
that  Congress,  like  the  NRC,  has  no  ade- 
quate system  for  learning  from  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
very  last  moment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kostmater)  has  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  ITie  people  who 
do  not  want  nuclear  power,  the  people 
that  do  not  want  more  energy  or  growth, 
the  people  that  have  brought  you  the 
energy  mess  that  we  are  In  now,  say, 
"Vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
that  creates  a  real  Energy  Committee; 
stick  with  the  old  committee  system  that 
has  placed  this  country  at  a  disadvan- 
tage today." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  pro  tempore,  I  have 
looked  around  the  floor  very  carefully 
and  I  do  not  see  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  here  anywhere.  You  know,  usually, 
the  Speaker  is  sitting  right  over  there  in 
the  front  row  seat  next  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  That  is  his  seat  at  the 
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end  of  each  debate  and  he  often  lets  his 
views  be  known. 

Now,  I  want  to  let  you  know  what  the 
Speaker's  views  are,  if  you  can  trust  the 
Washington  Post.  "Speaker  O'Nehl 
strongly  favors  creation  of  a  separate 
Energy  Committee,"  the  Washington 
Post  tells  us  this  morning. 

He  told  reporters  yesterday  that  the  Be- 
pubUcan  Patterson  plan — 

that    this   is    the   Cleveland-Patterson 

plan — 

might  be  the  best  way  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
20  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing in  my  characteristic  defense  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  his  position, 
the  Speaker  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
some  trouble  that  a  motion  to  recommit 
had  to  be  presented  by  the  minority  and 
he  did  not  like  to  support  minority 
motions. 

But  he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  whUe  he 
as  Speaker  couldn't  support  It,  he  wouldn't 
mind  If  other  Democrats  did. 

Come,  let  us  join  hands.  Let  us  keep 
the  lights  in  this  Chamber  burning.  Let 
us  keep  the  power  on  in  America.  We  are 
at  the  end  of  our  energy  rope,  folks.  We 
need  you  and  we  need  a  true  Energy 
Committee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  in  the  column  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  just  read  from,  it  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Cardinals  of  the 
House — that  is  with  a  capital  "C" — ap- 
pear to  have  gotten  behind  the  plan  to 
give  Commerce  more  power,  but  other- 
wise leave  the  power  structure  as  it  is. 
So,  I  want  lu  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Cardinals  of  the  House. 
Although  they  do  not  wear  red  hats,  we 
all  know  who  they  are.  They  have  done 
a  great  job  of  protecting  their  altars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  backing  up  what  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  just  said  in 
regard  to  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  last 
speakers,  there  is  no  question — and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  it — that  the 
nuclear  power  issue  is  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  vote  you  are  about  to  take. 

Earlier  I  quoted  from  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  which  is  more  often 
right  than  wrong,  and  it  spoke  about 
Members  fearful  of  a  victory  by  the  pro- 
nuclear  forces.  It  referred  to  brother 
Prenzel  and  my  proposal  as  follows — 

Members  fearful  of  a  victory  by  the  pro- 
nuclear  forces  then  drafted  their  own  weaker 
alternative  sponsored  by  Jonathan  Bingham. 

Again  in  this  same  article  from  the 
March  22  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly — 

The  Bingham  propoeal  rapidly  picked  up 
support  from  environmentalists,  nuclear 
power  foes  and  members  of  the  committees 
that  would  lose  power— under  H.R.  549  or 
the  Cleveland-Prenzel  plan. 

That  is  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, whose  jurisdictions  were  going  to 
be  hurt. 

Now,  the  recommittal  motion  was  not 
cooked  up  at  the  last  minute,  as  has 


been  unfairly  alleged.  The  recommittal 
motion  consists  of  the  substance  of 
amendments  which  I  took  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  asked  to  be  offered 
as  a  substitute.  When  I  got  turned  down, 
there  were  enough  guilty  consciences  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  at  least  per- 
mit a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. That  is  why  we  are  in  this  particu- 
lar situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  provides  tiie  House 
with  a  clearcut  choice  between  two  alter- 
natives regarding  committee  jurisdiction 
over  energy. 

The  Bingham  substitute  for  House 
ResolutiOTi  549  would  do  CHie  of  two 
things.  At  best,  it  would  continue — un- 
changed— the  same  fragmented,  inefiB- 
cient  way  of  dealing  with  energy  prob- 
lems. At  worst,  if  the  new  authority  in 
the  substitute  is  utilized,  it  would  sub- 
stantially broaden  the  energy  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  already  overworked  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Both  would  weaken  the  House. 

The  recommittal  motion — ^which  has 
broad  bipartisan  support  including  that 
of  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Select 
Committee  oa.  Committees — ^would  con- 
solidate major  aspects  of  energy  juris- 
diction in  a  standing  Committee  on 
Energy.  It  would,  for  the  first  time,  make 
a  single  committee  accoimtable  for  co- 
ordinating energy  policy  in  a  ratixmal 
and  coherent  way. 

The  choice  can  be  restated  in  simpler 
terms:  preservation  of  the  status  quo 
in  a  way  that  compounds  the  present 
deficiencies  of  the  committee  system,  or 
a  creative  response  to  the  energy  crisis 
which  will  enable  House  committees  to 
address  energy  problems  more  effectively 
and  expeditiously. 

Adoption  of  the  Bingham  substitute, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  tell  the  American 
people  that  protecting  committee  turf  is 
a  higher  priority  in  the  House  than  im- 
proving energy  policy. 

Approval  of  the  recommittal  motion 
win  tell  the  American  pe(q>le  that  the 
House  can  respond  to  crisis,  that  we  have 
the  competence  and  the  concern  to  cor- 
rect our  deficiencies  and  organize  our- 
selves effectively. 

If  our  colleagues  vote  on  the  basis  of 
the  convictions  they  have  previously  ex- 
pressed, then  the  recommittal  mot'on  will 
prevail  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

The  select  committee  conducted  two 
surveys  of  the  House  membership  on  is- 
sues of  committee  organization  to  which 
we  received  more  than  300  responses. 
Twenty-three  House  Members  testified 
during  our  energy  hearings.  By  more 
than  2  to  1,  Members  responding  to  the 
surveys  said  they  wanted  the  kind  of 
Energy  Committee  proposed  by  the  re- 
committal motion.  In  our  hearings,  only 
one  Member — ^the  chairman  of  the  Ener- 
gy and  Power  Subcommittee — indicated 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  present  energy 
jurisdicticms. 

By  every  standard  or  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recommittal  motion  would 
accomplish  what  large  majorities  of  both 
parties  have  said  they  want.  The  Bing- 
ham substitute  would  not.  Let  me  be 
specific: 

The  recommittal  motion  would  estab- 


lish a  new  Energy  Committee  and  Bing- 
ham does  not. 

The  recormnittal  motimi  would  consoli- 
date substantial  overlam>ing  Jurisdictimi. 
Bingham  does  not. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  real  issue 
is  here,  besides  the  nuclear  issue,  it  is 
whether  the  House  of  Representattves  is 
going  to  screw  up  its  courage  and  have 
the  guts  to  make  a  change  in  the  com- 
mittee system.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

The  recommittal  motion  will  reduce 
reliance  on  the  multiple  referral  of  en- 
ergy bills  which  cause  delay,  confusion, 
and  added  cost.  The  Bingham  substitute 
does  not  touch  that. 

"The  recommittal  motion  would  provide 
full  time  attention  by  the  full  committee 
to  energy  problems.  The  Bingham  sub- 
stitute does  not. 

The  Bingham  substitute  simply  says 
that  energy  is  so  tmimportant  that  we 
will  give  the  whole  ball  of  wax  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  If  that  is 
the  way  the  House  wants  to  treat  energy, 
I  hardly  wonder  why  the  Arabs  laugh  at 
us  with  our  energy  problems. 

The  recommittal  motion  would  improve 
accountabiUty  and  responsibility  in  the 
handling  of  Miergy  policy.  The  Bingham 
substitute  would  not. 

The  recommittal  motion  is  based  on 
extensive  hearings,  weeks  and  mcmths  of 
hearings,  and  the  Bingham  substitute  is 
not. 

You  had  better  hold  onto  your  hats 
when  you  read  about  the  secret  agree- 
ments or  treaties  worked  out  between  the 
Cardinals,  the  secret  agreements  or 
treaties  worked  out  with  the  Cardinals. 
You  do  not  know  what  is  in  them,  but 
they  will  be  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 
Then  you  can  find  out  what  the  Bingham 
substitute  is  all  about,  based  as  it  is  on 
secret  agreements  or  treaties  made 
within  the  power  structure  of  the  House 
and  not  even  shown  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  now  asked  to  vote  on 
the  Bingham  substitute. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recom- 
mittal motion  combines  the  jurisdiction 
defined  for  the  Energy  Committee  in 
House  Resolution  549  with  several  bipar- 
tisan strengthening  amendments. 

Specifically,  the  Energy  Committee 
would  have  the  following  jurisdiction: 

First.  National  energy  policy  generally. 

Second  TTie  energy  jurisdiction  now 
exercised  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  as  d^ned  In 
House  Resolution  549  and  modified  by 
the  language  of  the  Bingham  substitute. 

Third.  The  jurisdiction  now  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee  over  the  trans- 
mission and  marketing  of  non-Federal 
electrical  energy. 

Fourth.  The  Interior  Committee's 
jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
nuclear  energy,  and  over  coal  on  private 
lands. 

Fifth.  Shared  jurisdiction,  with  Inte- 
rior, over  energy  resources  on  the  public 
lands. 

Sixth.  Jurisdiction  over  energy 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
now  exercised  by  the  Interior,  Merchant 
Marine,  and  Judiciary  Committees  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
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to  recommit.  Tlie 
will  send  a  loud, 
clear  message  to  this  country  that  the 
House  of  n  vresentatives  recognizes 
energy  as  a  serious  problem.  We  have 
got  to  harness  our  energy.  We  have  got 
to  create  and  use  nuclear  power.  We 
have  got  to  do  it  if  we  are  going  to  over- 
come the  power  of  the  Arab  oil  cartel 
and  again  become  a  productive  and 
energy  indepei  dent  nation. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  butn  ctions. 

Mr.  McCLOl  lY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yiel  1? 

Mr.  CXiEVEI  AND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  n  inois. 

Mr.  McCLOIlY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  geni  leman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Clev  eland)  and  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Califomi  t.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  th  e  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  debating  the 
creation  of  a  n<  w  standing  Committee  on 
Energy.  Ten  ye  ars  ago,  this  body  consid- 
ered the  same  question  when  it  was  of- 
fered by  our  f o  -mer  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee, Congnssman  Dick  Pulton.  At 
that  time,  the  measure  died  because  of 
little  support.  £  ince  1970,  our  Nation  has 
witnessed  oil  enbargoes  and  supply  in- 
terruptions which  have  quadrupled  the 
price  of  gasolir  e  in  the  span  of  one  dec- 
ade. Today,  this  body  is  finally  addressing 
the  problem  in  i  comprehensive  manner. 
After  thorough  consideration  of  the 
alternative  off*  red  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  fa  or  the  Cleveland-Prenzel 
substitute.  It  represents  a  significant 
strengthening  c  f  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Select  C  >mmittee  on  Committees. 
Like  that  resoli  tion,  it  would: 

First.  Establi  ih  a  standing  Committee 
on  Energy; 

Second.  Trarsfer  all  energy  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Cot  imittee  and  its  Energy 
and  Power  Sux;ommittee  to  the  new 
Energy  Cmnmittee; 

Third.  Tranifer  limited  jurisdiction 
over  coal  on  pr  vate  lands  from  Interior 
and  Insular  /  ffairs  and  non-Federal 
hydroelectric  p)wer  from  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  to  the  new  Energy 
Committee; 

Fourth.  Provide  jurisdiction  over  "na- 
tional energy  p<illcy  generally,"  thus  en- 
abling the  new  i  ommittee  to  share  juris- 
diction—throug  i  joint  and  sequential 
referrals — over  energy  matters  assigned 
to,  or  reported  t  y,  other  committees;  and 
Fifth.  Grant  jurisdiction  over  meas- 
ures relating  tc  the  production,  supply 
marketing,  pricing,  regulaticm,  or  con- 
servation of  ene  rgy  resources  to  the  new 
committee. 
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Fourth.  Providing  assurance  that  the 
Energy  Committee  would  not  be  consti- 
tuted until  the  beginning  of  the  97th 
Congress;  that  is,  January  3,  1981. 

Thus,  the  Cleveland-Frenzel  substitute 
strikes  a  responsive  middle  course  be- 
tween the  other  options:  Providing  for 
greater  consolidation  of  energy  jurisdic- 
tion and  broader  authority  for  the  En- 
ergy Committee  than  the  Patterson  and 
Bingham  plans,  while  avoiding  what 
many  consider  the  unnecessary  and  "ex- 
treme" transfers  of  the  Gramm  substi- 
tute. 

This  substitute  is  very  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  recommendations 
which  have  been  initiated  by  the  mi- 
nority and  reported  by  the  select  com- 
mittee, including  limitations  on  the 
niunlier  of  subcommittees  and  subcom- 
mittee assignments  and  the  clarification 
of  the  troublesome  multiple  referral  rule. 
Like  these  proposals,  Cleveland-Frenzel 
will  significantly  improve  the  way  the 
House  conducts  its  business.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  motion. 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
this  motion  to  recommit  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  it.  This  motion 
represents  a  last-minute  attempt  to  con- 
vince enough  Members  that  it  is  all  right 
to  vote  for  the  creation  of  a  new  stand- 
ing committee.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
we  do  not  need  a  new  expansive,  costly 
committee. 

This  new  committee  would  cost  $9  mil- 
lion per  year.  I  would  like  to  advise  my 
colleagues  of  those  organizations  that 
have  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  Bing- 
ham substitute  and  in  opposition  to  this 
motion  to  reconunit.  They  are:  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  United  Auto  Workers,  Sierra 
Club,  National  Audubon  Society,  Con- 
sumer Energy  Council  of  America,  Inter- 
national Machinist  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  (HI  this  motion  to  recommit  and 
be  fiscally  responsible.* 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
ti<Mi  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

BxcoiDKD  vera 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  125,  noes  282, 
not  voting  24.  as  follows : 


Ashley 

BafaJia 

Bauman 

Beileaaon 

Benjamin 

Boland 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

BrlnUey 


(Roll  No.  167] 

AYES— 125 

BuUer 

Byron 

Camobell 

earner 

Cleveland 

Cllngw 

Ooleman 

Conable 

Oonte 


oorcoran 

Cotter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danjrelaon 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnakl 

Dodd 


DonneUy 

Dougherty 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fazio 

PUher 

Plthlan 

Forsyth« 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Ooodllng 

Ondlaon 

Green 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hlnson 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Imland 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

AKaka 

Alboeta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  DidE. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
ADn<e«aJte 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
A^nln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Ba4ham 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard,  "R.l. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
BtSKKl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boees 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  C«ilf. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buciianan 

Biuvener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Carr 

Cart«r 

Chapoell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Causen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Oonyers 

Corman 

Couphiln 

Court«r 

Crane.  PhUlp 

D' Amours 

Denld,  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Oaachl« 

Davis.  BClcb. 


Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Kramer 
Leach.  Iowa 
Lerltas 
Livingston 
Uoyd 
Lundlne 
McClory 
MoCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Martin 
Mavroiiles 
MazzoU 
Mica 
MlclMl 
MUler.  Ohio 
KClneta 
Mlnlsh 
UltcheU.  N.T. 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Nelson 
O'Brien 
Panetts 
Patterson 
Porter 
Puraell 
QuUlen 
NOES— 283 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Doman 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

EngUsh 

Brtel 

Pary 

Fasoell 

Fenwlck 
Femaro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Pllppo 

Plorlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frost 
Puqua 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Gore 
Oramm 
Graasley 
Gray 
Grldiam 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanoe 
Henley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
HlllU 

HOUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hudkaby 

Hutto 

Johnson.  Calif. 

JohnMn,  Oolo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmder 

Kaaen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUdee 


BaUsback 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Royer 

Rudd 

Sawyiar 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

SolcHnon 

Spence 

St  Oennaln 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Trlble 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

vnuttaker 

WUaon.Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wydler 

Tatron 

Toung,  Fist. 


Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Kostmay«r 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Lent 

Lewis 

Loefller 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McDade 

McHiigh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Ma«ulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 
Marriott 
MathU 

Matsul 
Mattox 

Mlkulskl 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
Moore 
BCoorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.T. 
Murttw 
Myiers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
NedBl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
PHce 
Prftohard 
Quaiyle 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Raitchford 
Regula 
Reuas 
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Rldunond 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rosleukowakl 

Both 

Rouaaelot 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Busao 

Sabo 

Santini 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

aebellus 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sbsrp 

Shelby 

Sbimiway 

Simon 

smith.  Nebr. 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Spellman 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trailer 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

V&nik 

NOT  VOnNO— 24 


Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltten 

WiUliams.  Ohio 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Tates 

Young.  Alaska 

Toung.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Anderson,  ni. 
Baldus 
Cavanaugh 
DLson 

Duncan.  Oi«g. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Garcia 
Olalmo 


Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Guyer 

Harsba 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 


Jenrette 

Lott 

McCloskey 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Neal 

Paehayan 

Preyer 

WIU  lams,  Mont. 


D  1710 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  DUnois. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Pa- 
shayan. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  vrlth  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  274,  nays  134. 
not  voting  23.  as  follows : 


Clausen 

Clay 

CUnger 

Coelho 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Courter 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 
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Abdnor 

Blanchard 

Addabbo 

Boner 

Akaka 

Bonlor 

Albosta 

Bonker 

Ambro 

Bowen 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Calif. 

Brtnkley 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brodhead 

Annunzlo 

Brooks 

Anthony 

Broomfleld 

Applegate 

Brown.  Calif. 

Aspln 

Brown.  Ohio 

Atkinson 

BrovhUl 

Bailey 

Buchanan 

Barnard 

Bureener 

Beard,  B.I. 

Burllson 

Bedell 

Burton,  John 

Bennett 

Burton,  Phillip 

Bereuter 

Byron 

Bethune 

Carr 

Bevlll 

Carter 

Blaggl 

Cheney 

Bingham 

Chlsholm 

CZXVI 
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DiggS 

DingeU 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif . 

English 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fen  wick 

F'jrraro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Powler 

Rost 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Olnn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gudger 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

HUUs 

Hbllenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 


Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Batalis 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Besu'd,  Tenn. 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bouquard 
Breaux 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappell 
Clereland 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Daniel.  B.  W. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Derrick 


Kemp 

Kildee 

Ijigomarsino 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mathis 

Matsui 

BCattox 

BfAvroules 

Mica 

tlikulskl 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
MbtU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Uurtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
QuUIen 

NATS— 134 

Devlne 
Doman 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Ind. 
Plsher 
Pithian 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 
Oilman 
Gooil'.ng 
Grassley 
Grlsham 
Hagedom 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen 
Heftel 
Hlnson 
Horton 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jeffries 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Kelly 
Kindness 


Bahall 

Bangel 

Batchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Bodino 

Boe 

Bose 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Soiarz 

Spellman 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trailer 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltten 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

wyatt 

Wylle 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lewis 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lundine 

McOormack 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Iifarrlott 

Martin 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 

RaUsback 

Rhodes 

Bitter 


Robinson 

Rouaaelot 

Boyer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

SebeUus 

Senaenbrenner 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Snyder 


Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trlble 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 


Wliltebuiat 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

YouncFla. 


NOT  vornra— 28 


Anderson,  ni. 

Baldus 

Cavanaugh 

Dixon 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Garcia 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 


Gradlaon 

Guyer 

Harsba 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 


McCloskey 
Muiphy.  m. 
Neal 

Pashayan 
Preyer 

WUUams,  Mont. 
Wilson.  Bob 


D   1730 

The  Cleric  aimounced  the  toilowine 
pairs: 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  XUlnois. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Paahayan. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  WUUams  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Oradlson. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr  Htdland. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUinols. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  ammding  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  energy  matters." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oa  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECOMMTTTAL  TO  CONFERENCE  OP 
S.  662.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEI/DP- 
MENT  BANKS  AUTHORI21ATION 

KCr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  recommit  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  662.  to  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  the  title  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  this  is  the  bill  con- 
taining authorization  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  explain  to  me  why  the 
chairman  is  asldng  to  recommit  this  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  though  not  without 
some  embarrassment.  Technically,  it 
turned  out  that  the  conferees  had  con- 
ferred and  done  their  business  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  House  conferees  were.  In 
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fact,  appoinljed 
slips  betwixt 
occur  becaus^ 
ridors.  So, 
to  us  is  techi^icaUy 
correct  that 
luianimous-cbnsent 
BAXJIKAN 
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isay  ng 
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impr  jper, 
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,  point 
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Further  reserving  the 
,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
parliamentary  inquiry, 
is  granted,  the  House  is 
other  body  for  a  confer- 
point  it  allows  the  other 
under  the  rules,  and  that 
a  motion  to  recommit 
on  the  part  of  any 
House.  Is  that  correct? 

pro  tempore.  This  re- 
change  the  order  of  con- 
the  new  report.  It  merely 
orrmiital  of  the  conference 
same  conference. 

If  the  motion  is  granted, 
recommit  or  a  motion  to 
at  this  time? 

pro    tempore.    The 
ttill  act  first  on  the  confer- 
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pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
^ould  not  be  in  order  at  this 
ei  ent. 
BAUMJfVN.  That  was  the  question 
put  to  the  Chair,  whether 
i^truct  would  be  in  order  at 
Chair  says  "No."  If  this 
granted  and  a  point  of 
against  the  consideration 
report,  as  the  gentle- 
Wisconsin  suggested,  it  might 
nqotion  to  instruct  would  be 


in  order  under  rule  XXVm  at  that  time, 
would  it? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  If  a  point 
of  order  were  sustained  imder  clause  6  to 
rule  28  a  new  conference  would  be  con- 
sidered as  requested  and  conferees  ap- 
pointed without  intervening  motion  and 
the  Senate  would  probably  agree  to  a  new 
conference  and  would  probably  act  first 
on  the  new  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  inquire  of  the 
Chair,  if  in  either  case  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  any  Member  of  the  House, 
whether  this  request  is  granted,  or 
whether  a  point  of  order  is  made,  and 
the  rule  automatically  recommits  the 
conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Not  in 
this  case,  if  the  request  is  granted  for 
recommittal  to  the  same  conference. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Well.  I  would  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  trying 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority,  or 
actually  the  majority  who  voted  on 
this  bill  and  who  might  seek  a  way  of 
vindicating  their  position  in  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees,  or  a  motion  to 
reconunit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  this 
request  is  granted  to  recommit  the 
conference  report,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  be  protected  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  if  the  other  body 
acts,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  precludes  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions;  does 
it  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  this 
goes  back  to  the  same  conference  the 
other  body,  of  course,  does  not  have  to 
agree  to  a  request  for  a  new  conference. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  the  other  body 
can  act  first,  thereby  precluding  any 
motion  to  recommit? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
papers  are  traded  in  conference,  that  is 
possible,  but  not  the  normal  sequence. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  that  it  appears 
from  what  the  Chair  has  said  that  if 
this  request  is  granted,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  or  any  other  Member 
may  be  precluded  from  offering  a  motion 
to  instruct.  If  the  request  is  not  granted 
and  a  point  of  order  is  made  against 
the  conference,  automatically  it  will  be 
rejected  and  sent  to  conference  and  no 
motion  is  allowed.  In  either  case,  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  thwarted.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  I  believe,  was  a 
conference  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  I  was.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that 
I  think  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  situation  with  respect  to  a  motion  to 
instruct  would  be  the  same  whether  or 
not  it  is  subject  to  the  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request  that  I  am  making.  I  will 
say  this,  that  I  have  no  purpose  what- 
ever to  keep  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land or  others  who  feel  as  he  does  from 
exercising  whatever  rights  they  may 
have  to  a  motion  to  instruct,  and  I  would 
endeavor — I  am  not  entirely  sure  of  my 
ground — I  would  endeavor  to  bring  the 
papers  back  and  have  the  House  act  first 
so  that  the  gentleman  could  have  his 
motion  to  Instruct. 


n  1740 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it  within 
the  province  of  the  senior  conferee  to 
return  the  papers  to  this  House  for  ac- 
tion first,  in  order  to  protect  a  motion 
to  recommit? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  absolutely 
right.  That  would  be  the  normal  course. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I  have 
the  guarantee  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  that  will  be  his  course 
of  action? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  the  gentleman  does. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  prolong  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  tonight,  and  I  appreciate  and 
accept  the  gentleman's  word. 

The  reason  I  have  been  so  careful  with 
this,  as  the  gentleman  probably  well 
understands,  is  that  the  conferees  went 
to  the  conference  and  completely 
thwarted  the  will  of  the  House  on  this 
bill.  Apparently  they  did  not  even  con- 
sider two  rollcall  votes  that  made  sub- 
stantial cuts  throughout  all  the 
legislative  limitations,  bringing  the  bill 
back  in  precisely  the  opposite  condition 
from  that  in  which  it  left  the  House. 
The  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  understands 
my  caution  under  the  circimistances;  I 
am  sure  he  understands  my  request,  and 
now  I  understand  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  caution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  but  that  is  endemic  with  the 
gentleman  on  all  occasions. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  sajring  that  I  under- 
stand his  caution,  that  I  would  agree 
with  his  characterization  of  the  way  in 
which  the  House  conferees  conducted 
themselves,  but  that  can  all  appear  in 
the  Record  later  on. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  guarantees  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very  interested,  as 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  were,  in  several  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

Can  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss).  now  assure  us  that  he  will  go 
back  to  conference,  when  he  does  do  so, 
and  as  this  unanimous  consent  will  al- 
low him  to  do,  and  strongly  fight  for 
those  amendments  that  were  voted  for 
in  the  House? 

Mr.  RE:uSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
done  upon  the  occasion  of  the  earlier 
meeting,  and  I  would  do  it  again. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
I  get  the  gentleman's  commitment  or  a 
reassurance  from  our  good  committee 
chairman  that  he  will  go  back  to  confer- 
ence, when  he  does  and  as  this  unani- 
mous consent  will  allow  him  to  do.  and 
make  another  effort  to  reestablish  the 
House  position  on  those  three  amend- 
ments? 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  make  a  definite  commitment.  I 
was  not  reluctant  to  make  the  .conunit- 
ment  I  made  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  a  moment  ago 
because  that  is  a  magisterial  matter.  I 
either  do  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
or  I  do  not,  and  I  will. 

But  this  "loyalty  test"  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  would  impose  upon  me  is  a  Uttle 
more  rigorous,  and  I  would  be  afraid 
that  he  might  question  the  degree  of 
zeal  with  which  I  was  pressing  his  point. 
He  might  say  I  was  a  poor  advocate  of 
the  view  he  espouses,  and  he  might  be 
right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  never  question  the  zeal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss) 
in  making  one  more  attempt  to  uphold 
the  amendments  that  were  passed  so 
substantially  on  the  fioor,  and  especially 
when  the  House  realizes,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  already  mentioned,  that  there 
were  very  unusual  circumstances  in  the 
conference.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  had  to  rush 
back  here  in  the  middle  of  the  confer- 
ence to  ask  permission  for  other  things 
relating  to  the  conference,  and,  there- 
fore, we  can  understand  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  conference  too  early  and  were 
not  able  to  express  that  zeal  to  protect 
the  House  position. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  good  reason 
to  go  back  to  the  conference  and  re- 
emphasize  the  position  of  the  House  on 
the  basis  of  the  amendments  that  passed 
the  House,  and  we  would  encourage  the 
gentleman  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask,  could  the 
gentleman  do  that? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  the 
encouragement,  but  in  fact  I  was  in  the 
full  exercise  of  such  degree  of  zeal  as 
I  could  muster  for  the  entire  conference, 
and  I  think,  to  be  honest  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  he  would  be  lean- 
ing on  a  rather  thin  reed 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  the  gentleman 
would  be  leaning  on  a  thin  reed. 

Mr.  REUSS  (continuing).  To  expect 
anything  much  different,  so  I  think  we 
should  be  honest  about  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  leaning  on  a  thin  reed,  because  I  sup- 
ported the  House  position  on  those 
amendments,  so  I  think  the  gentleman 
wants  to  support  the  House  position. 

I  read  the  gentleman  as  wanting  to 
support  the  amendments,  maybe  not  with 
the  fervor  that  I  would  or  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  would  or  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
MAN)  and  others  who  supported  those 
amendments  would.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man spoke  casually  against  them,  but  in 
any  regard  they  were  well  established  by 
a  vote  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  have  the  gentle- 
man's reassurance  that  he  will  go  back 


to  conference,  since  he  would  be  going 
back  with  this  unanimous  consent,  and 
reassert  the  position  of  the  House? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  am  rather  re- 
luctant to  get  into  a  collegium  of  assess- 
ment of  the  zeal  with  which  I  would  pur- 
sue this  matter,  since  I  know  what  the 
view  of  the  Senate  conferees  is  and  I 
know  our  own  views.  We  did  try,  as  the 
record  will  show. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  know  the 
gentlemen  from  the  other  body  who  led 
the  charge  to  oppose  the  position  of  the 
House  were  very  forceful,  very  articulate, 
and  all  those  kinds  of  things.  But  in  any 
regard,  I  really  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man could  make  one  more  attempt  to  re- 
assert the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  confidence  that  as 
chairman  of  this  great  committee  the 
gentleman  would  want  to  do  that  any- 
way. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  leave  to  me  the  details  and  the 
modalities 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  modalities? 

Mr.  REUSS  (continuing).  Whatever 
they  are,  I  would  be  delighted  to  give 
general  concurrence  to  his  thought. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  from  Wisconsin  when 
this  conference  will  be  held?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  would  like  to  at- 
tend. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  will  be  held  just  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  together. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  the  staff  will  inform  me  of  the  place 
and  the  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
open  conferences,  and  I  will  be  delighted 
to  inform  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  514, 
MAKING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE   COMMISSION 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  frc«n  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-851)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  619)  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
514)  making  additional  funds  available 
by  transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980,  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVmO 
CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HH.  4986,  CONSUMER  CHECK- 
ING ACCOUNT  EQXnTY  ACT  OF 
1979 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 


(Rept.  No.  96-852)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  620)  waiving  certain  points  of  or- 
der against  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HH.  4986)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  authorize  the  automatic 
transfer  of  funds,  to  authorize  nego- 
tiable order-of-withdrawal  accounts  at 
depository  institutions,  to  authorize  fed- 
erally chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  establish  remote  servioe 
units,  and  to  authorize  federal  insured 
credit  unions  to  maintain  share  draft 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H H. 
6837.  RAILROAD  REVITALIZATION 
AND  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1976  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BEILESfSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-853)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  621)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  6837)  to  amend  the  RaU- 
road  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor Improvement  project  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  begin 
development  of  energy  efficient  rail  pas- 
senger corridors,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employees  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PAIUTE  INDIAN  TRIBE  OP  UTAH 
RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  4996)  to 
restore  to  the  Shivwits,  Kanosh,  Koo- 
sharem,  and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of 
Paiute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Paiute 
Indians  of  Utah,  to  restore  or  confirm, 
the  Federal  trust  relati(mship,  and  to 
restore  to  members  of  such  Bands  thoae 
Federal  services  and  benefits  furnished 
to  American  Indian  tribes  by  reason  of 
such  trust  relationship,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauae, 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Paiute 
Indian  Tribe  of  Utah  Restoration  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "tribe"  means  the  Cedar  City. 
Shivwits,  Kanosh,  Koosharem,  and  Indian 
Peaks  Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Interior  or  his  authorlaed 
representative; 

(3)  the  term  "Interim  Council"  means  the 
council  elected  pursuant  to  section  6; 

(4)  the  term  "member",  when  used  with 
respect  to  the  tribe,  means  a  person  enrolled 
on  the  membership  roll  of  the  'tribe,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  4  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  the  term  "final  membership  roll" 
means  the  final  membership  roll  of  the  tribe 
published  on  AprU  16,  1966,  on  pages  3480 
through  2603  of  volume  30  of  the  Federal 
Register  and  on  April  14,  19M,  on  pages  3463 
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stitution and  bylaws  shall  govern  member- 
ship in  the  tribe. 

(c)(1)  Before  election  of  the  Interim 
Council,  verification  of  descendancy,  age, 
and  blood  shall  be  made  upon  oath  before 
the  Secretary  and  his  determination  thereon 
shall  be  final. 

(2)  After  election  of  the  Interim  Council 
and  before  the  initial  election  of  the  tribal 
officials,  verification  of  descendancy,  age, 
and  blood  shall  be  made  upon  oath  before 
the  Interim  Council,  or  its  authorized  rep- 
resentative. A  member  of  the  tribe,  with 
respect  to  the  Inclusion  of  any  name,  and 
any  person,  with  respect  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  name,  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  make  a  final  determination  of 
each  such  appeal  within  ninety  days  after 
an  appeal  has  been  filed  with  him.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  an  appeal  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
final. 

(3)  After  the  initial  election  of  tribal  offi- 
cials, the  provisions  of  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  shall  govern  the  verification 
of  any  requirements  for  membership  in  the 
tribe,  and  the  Secretary  and  the  Interim 
Council  shall  deliver  their  records  and  files, 
and  other  material  relating  to  enrollment 
matters,  to  the  tribal  governing  body. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  sections  6  and  6,  a 
member  who  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
is  entitled  and  eligible  to  be  given  notice 
of,  attend,  participate  In,  and  vote  at,  gen- 
eral council  meetings  and  to  nominate  can- 
didates for,  to  run  for  any  office  in,  and  to 
vote  in,  elections  of  members  to  the  Interim 
Council  and  to  other  tribal  councils. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  date  of  a  gen- 
eral council  meeting  of  the  tribe  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  election  to  the  Interim 
Council.  Such  general  council  meeting  shall 
be  held  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Within  forty- 
five  days  after  such  g;eneral  council  meeting 
the  Secretary  shall  hold  an  election  by  secret 
ballot,  absentee  balloting  to  be  permitted, 
to  elect  six  members  of  the  tribe  to  the 
Interim  Council  from  among  the  nominees 
submitted  to  him  from  such  general  council 
meeting.  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of 
such  meeting  and  election  shall  be  provided 
to  members  described  in  section  4(d)  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  such  general  meeting  and 
election.  The  ballot  shall  provide  for  write- 
in  votes.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
Interim  Council  elected  pursuant  to  this 
section  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  relating  to  the  nomi- 
nating and  election  process  have  been  met. 
If  he  is  not  so  satisfied,  he  shall  hold  another 
election  under  this  section,  with  the  general 
council  meeting  to  nominate  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Interim  Council  to  be  held 
wlUiln  sixty  days  after  such  election. 

(b)  The  Interim  Council  shall  represent 
the  tribe  and  its  members  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  Act  and  shall  be  the  acting 
tribal  governing  body  until  tribal  officials 
are  elected  pursuant  to  section  6(c)  and  shall 
have  no  powers  other  than  those  given  to  It 
in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  Interim 
Council  shall  have  full  authority  and  ca- 
pacity to  receive  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
respect  to  Federal  services  and  benefits  for 
the  tribe  and  Its  members:  Provided,  That 
no  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  or  to 
make  payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive except  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts.  The  Interim  Council  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  bind  the  tribal  governing  body  as 
the  successor  in  interest  to  the  Interim 
Council  for  a  period  extending  not  more 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
tribal   governing   body   takes   office.   Except 


as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Interim  Council  shall  have  no  power  or  au- 
thority after  the  time  when  the  duly-elected 
tribal  governing  body  takes  office. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  no- 
tice of  a  vacancy  on  the  Interim  Council,  the 
Interim  Council  shall  hold  a  general  council 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  person 
to  flu  such  vacancy.  The  Interim  Council 
shall  provide  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  such  meeting  and  election  to 
members  described  in  section  4(d)  at  least 
ten  days  before  such  general  meeting  and 
election.  The  person  nominated  to  fill  such 
vacancy  at  the  general  council  meeting  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  In  the 
election  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  Upon  the  written  request  of 
the  Interim  Council,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  election  by  secret  ballot,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  987),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
for  the  tribe.  The  election  shall  be  held 
within  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary  has — 

(1)  reviewed  and  updated  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  for  accuracy.  In  accordance  with 
sections  4(a),  4(b)(1),  and  4(c)(1), 

(2)  made  a  final  determination  of  all  ap- 
peals filed  under  section  4(c)  (2),  and 

(3)  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
certified  copy  of  the  membership  roll  of  the 
tribe. 

(b)  The  Interim  Council  shall  draft  and 
distribute  to  each  member  described  in  sec- 
tion 4(d),  no  later  than  thirty  days  before 
the  election  under  subsection  (a),  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  tribe,  as  drafted  by  the  Interim  Council, 
along  with  a  brief  and  Impartial  description 
of  the  proposed  constitution  and  bylaws. 
The  members  of  the  Interim  CoimcU  may 
freely  consult  with  members  of  the  tribe 
concerning  the  text  and  description  of  the 
constitution  and  bylaws,  except  that  such 
consultation  may  not  be  carried  on  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  polling  places  on  the  date  of 
the  election. 

(c)  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those 
actually  voting  shall  be  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  adoption  of  a  tribal  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  tribe  adopts  a  constitution 
and  bylaws,  the  Interim  Council  shall  con- 
duct an  election  by  secret  ballot  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  individuals  who  will 
serve  as  tribal  officials  as  provided  in  the 
tribal  constitution  and  bylaws.  Por  the  pur- 
pose of  this  election  and  notwithstanding 
any  provision  in  the  tribal  constitution  and 
bylaws  to  the  contrary,  absentee  balloting 
shall  be  permitted. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary,  within  one  year 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  accept  the  real  property  of  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  bands  If  conveyed  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  him,  and  real  prop- 
erty held  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
tribe  or  bands  if  conveyed  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  land  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  bands. 
Such  property  shall  be  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
liens,  outstandinK  taxes  (local  and  State), 
and  mortgages.  The  land  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  any  vedid  existing  obll^tlon 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  Subject  to  the  conditions  Imposed  by 
this  subsection,  the  land  transferred  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  tribe  or  bands  to  be  held 
as  Indian  lands  are  held,  and  shall  be  part 
of  their  reservation.  The  transfer  of  real  prop- 
erty authorl2»d  by  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxa- 
tion. All  real  property  transferred  under  this 
section  shall,  as  of  the  date  of  transfer,  be 
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exempt   from  all   local.   State,   and   Federal 
taxation. 

(b)  The  State  of  Utah  shall  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
reservation  and  persons  on  the  reservation 
as  if  it  had  assumed  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  August  IS.  1953  (67  Stat.  588), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  11,  1968  (82 
Stat.  79),  and  pursuant  to  sections  63-36-9 
through  63-36-21  of  the  Utah  State  Code. 

(c)  Inasmuch  an  the  Kanosh,  Koosharem 
and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians 
lost  land  which  had  been  their  former  reser- 
vations and  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Palute 
Indians  had  never  bad  a  reservation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  negotiate  with  the  tribe  or 
bands,  or  with  representatives  of  the  tribe 
chosen  by  the  tribe  or  bands,  concerning  the 
enlargement  of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and 
shall  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  develop  a  plan  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe. 
The  plan  shall  Include  acquisition  of  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  fifteen  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  be  selected  from  available  public. 
State,  or  private  lands  within  Beaver,  Iron, 
Millard,  Sevier,  or  Washington  Counties, 
Utah.  Upon  approval  of  such  plan  by  the 
tribal  officials  elected  under  the  tribal  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  6,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  such 
plan.  In  the  form  of  proposed  legislation,  to 
the  Congress. 

(d)  To  assure  that  legitimate  State  and 
local  interests  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe, 
the  Secretary,  In  developing  the  plan  under 
subsection  (c)  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
reservation  for  the  tribe,  shall  notify  and 
consult  with  all  appropriate  officials  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  all  appropriate  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  affected  five  county  area 
In  the  State  of  Utah  and  any  other  Interested 
parties.  Such  consultation  shall  Include  the 
following  subjects: 

( 1 )  the  size  and  location  of  the  additions 
to  the  reservation; 

(2)  the  effect  the  enlargement  of  the  res- 
ervation wotild  have  on  State  and  local  tax 
revenues; 

(3)  the  criminal  and  civil  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Utah  with  respect  to  the  reser- 
vation and  persons  on  the  reservation; 

(4)  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  rights  of 
the  tribe,  and  members  of  the  tribe,  on  the 
reservation; 

(6)  the  provision  of  State  and  local  serv- 
ices to  the  reservation  and  to  the  tribe  and 
members  of  the  tribe  on  the  reservation:  and 

(6)  the  provision  of  Federal  services  to  the 
reservation  and  to  the  tribe  and  members  of 
the  tribe  and  the  provision  of  services  by  the 
tribe  to  members  of  the  tribe. 

(e)  Any  plan  developed  under  this  section 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  for 
the  tribe  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation 
win  not  grant  or  restore  to  the  tribe  or  any 
member  of  the  tribe  any  hunting,  fishing, 
or  trapping  right  of  any  nature,  including 
any  Indirect  or  procedural  right  or  advan- 
tage, on  such  addition  to  the  reservation: 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  not  accept  any  real 
property  In  tnist  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
or  bands  tmless  such  real  pronerty  is  located 
either  within  Beaver,  Iron.  Millard,  Sevier,  or 
Washington  Counties.  State  of  Utah: 

(3)  the  transfer  of  any  real  property  to  the 
Secretary  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
or  bands  as  an  addition  to  the  reservation 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxation,  and  all  such  real  property 
shall,  as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer,  be  ex- 
empt from  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation; 
and 

(4)  the  State  of  Utah  shall  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  lurlsdlctlon  with  resnect  to  the 
addition  to  the  reservation  and  persons  on 
such  lands  as  If  It  had  assumed  Jurisdiction 


pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  IS,  1953  (67 
Stat.  588) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  11, 
1968  (82  Stat.  79),  and  pursuant  to  sections 
63-36-9  through  63-36-21  of  the  Utah  State 
Code. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  append  to  the  plan 
a  detailed  statement  describing  the  manner 
in  which  the  notification  and  consultation 
prescribed  by  subsection  (d)  was  carried  out 
and  shall  Include  any  written  comments  with 
respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation 
for  the  tribe  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by 
State  and  local  officials  and  other  interested 
parties  in  the  course  of  such  consultation. 

Sec.  8.  Any  legal  claims  for  lands  owned  by 
the  Shlvwlts,  Kanosh,  Koosharem,  or  Indian 
Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah  and 
lost  through  tax  sales  or  any  other  sales  to 
Individuals,  corporations,  or  the  State  of 
Utah  since  September  1,  1954,  are  hereby 
br.rred. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
restore  to  the  Shlvwlts,  Kanosh,  Koosharem, 
and  Indian  Peaks  Bands  of  Palute  Indians  of 
Utah,  and  with  respect  to  the  Cedar  City 
Band  of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah,  to  restore  or 
confirm,  the  Federal  trust  relationship,  to  re- 
store to  members  of  such  Bands  those  Federal 
services  and  benefits  furnished  to  American 
Indian  Tribes  by  reason  of  such  trust  rela- 
tionship, and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  re- 
stores to  Federal  recognition  four  bands 
of  Paiute  Indians  in  Utah  which  were 
terminated  by  a  1954  act  of  Congress. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  take  in  trust 
certain  lands  already  owned  by  the 
bands.  The  major  Senate  amendment  is 
to  direct  the  Secretary  to  make  a  study 
and  a  report  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
additional  lands  to  be  acquired  as  part 
of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1750 
CONFERENCE    REPORT  ON   S.   2269, 
ECONOMIC     EMERGENCry     LOAN 
PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Foley)  filed  the  following  ccHiference 
report  and  statement  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2269)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978, 
and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report    (H.   Rept.   No.   96-854) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S. 
2269)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 


the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the 
with  an  amendment  as  foUowa:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  insert  the  following: 

Section  1.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7  U£.C. 
prec.  1961  note)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)(A)  amending  clause  (C)  of  section 
202  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Is  not  able  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  due  to  economic  stresses,  such  as 
a  general  tightening  of  agricultural  credit 
or  an  unfavorable  relationship  between  pro- 
duction costs  and  prices  received  for  agri- 
cultural commodities.";   and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  203. 
striking  out  "and"  and  Inserting  Inunedl- 
ately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  a  semicolon  and  the  foUowlng: 
"end  the  term  'able  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere'  means  able  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  ap- 
plicant's actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms,  taking  Into  consideration  pre- 
vailing private  and  cooperative  rates  and 
terms  in  the  community  In  or  near  which 
the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  an  applicant 
under  this  title  Is  not  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  elsewhere,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  at  least  one  written  indication  of 
declination  of  credit,  from  a  legally  orga- 
nized lending  institution  within  reasonable 
proximity  to  the  applicant,  that  specifies 
the  reasons  for  the  declination:  Provided, 
That  for  loans  in  excess  of  (300.000,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  at  least  two  such  writ- 
ten declinations:  Provided  further,  That  for 
loans  of  (300,000  or  less,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  this  sentence  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  would  im- 
pose an  undue  burden  on  the  applicant"; 

(2)  In  section  203(a)(1).  inserting  before 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  no  loan  may 
be  Insured  or  guaranteed  under  this  title 
for  the  purpose  of  refinancing  outstanding 
Indebtedness  on  farm  or  home  real  estate 
unless  such  real  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  applicant  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  loan  application"; 

(3)  in  section  205(d),  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  agreements  re- 
quired under  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  loan  is  Insured,  and  not  later  than  at 
the  end  of  every  two-year  period  thereafter 
for  the  term  of  the  loan,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  loan;  and  if,  based  on  such  re- 
view, the  Secretary  determines  that  the  bor- 
rower is  able  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  credit 
source  specified  in  clause  (2)  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  simUar  pur- 
poses and  periods  of  time,  the  borrower  shall, 
on  request  by  the  Secretary,  apply  for  and 
accept  such  loan  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  and  clause  (2) ."; 

(4)  at  the  end  of  section  205.  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  loan  that  is  for  more  than 
(300,000  may  be  insured  under  this  title, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
applicant  is  not  able  to  obtain  from  a  pri- 
vate or  cooperative  lending  agency  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
sufficient  to  finance  the  applicant's  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms."; 

(5)  in  section  207(c).  striking  out 
"(4,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(6,000,000,000"; 

(6)  In  section  211,  striking  out  "May  15, 
1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1981";  and 

(7)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 212  as  follows: 

"Sl'UUT    AND   BEPORT 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  of  financial  as- 
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Joint  Explanatoet  Statement  of  the  Com- 

MirXES  OP  CONTEEENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3269) 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  Senate  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  committee  of 
conference  recommends  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  adjxistments 
made  in  the  committee  of  conference  are 
noted  below: 

(1)  INStntED       ECXINOMIC       ElOatGENCT       LOAM 

INTEREST   RATES 

The  Senate  bill  changes  the  rates  at  which 
interest  may  be  charged  for  insured  economic 
emergency  loans  from  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government  plus  up  to  1  percent  added 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  rates  prevailing  In  the  private 
market  for  similar  loans,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  However,  under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  Interest  rate  on  any  insured  real 
estate  loan  could  not  be  less  than  the  aver- 
age rate  charged  by  the  Federal  land  banks 
for  similar  loans,  and  the  Interest  rate  on 
any  other  insured  loan  could  not  be  less 
than  the  average  rate  charged  by  production 
credit  associations  for  similar   loans. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision.  In  rejecting  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  requiring  that  interest 
rates  for  insured  economic  emergency  loans 
be  set  at  prevailing  market  rates,  the  con- 
ferees intend  to  continue  the  Secretary's 
authority  under  existing  law,  as  provided  in 
section  204(b)  of  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 

(2)  gdaeanteed  economic  emekgency  loan 

INTEREST   STTBSmiES 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  interest  subsidies  to  lenders  on 
guaranteed  economic  emergency  loans  for 
operating  purposes.  The  subsidy  could  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  interest 
rate  being  charged  for  Insured  loans  and  the 
maximum  interest  rate  being  charged  for 
guaranteed  operating  loans. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision.  The  conferees  are  concerned 
that  serious  delays  have  developed  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  in  processing  appli- 
cations imder  the  program.  This  is  attribut- 
able to  a  number  of  factors,  including  a 
shortage  of  adequate  personnel.  Operating 
credit  funds  are  very  tight  at  the  present 
time  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  this 
emergency  program.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  Department  will  use  its  best  efforts 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  loan  applica- 
tions, taking  into  account,  of  course,  the 
need  to  protect  the  Government's  financial 
Interest,  and  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
contracting  with  local  banks  to  iise  their 
services  in  processing  loan  applications. 

(•>    CCONOMIC   emergency   LOANS — TEST  TOE 
CREDIT   ELSEWHERE 

The  House  amendment  requires  applicants 
for  economic  emergency  loans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  applicants 


are  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere,  to 
submit  written  Indications  of  declination  of 
credit.  Under  the  House  amendment,  if  the 
loan  is  for  9300,000  or  lees,  the  Secretary 
must  require  the  applicant  to  submit  at 
least  one  written  indication  of  declination 
of  credit,  specifying  the  reasons  for  refusal, 
from  a  lending  institution  within  reason- 
able proximity  to  the  applicant,  except  that 
the  Secretary  could  waive  the  requirement 
if  he  determined  that  It  would  poee  an 
undue  burden  on  the  applicant.  If  the  loan 
is  for  more  than  9300,000,  the  Secretary  must 
require  at  least  two  such  written  Indications 
of  declination  of  credit;  and  there  would  be 
no  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  waive  the 
requirement. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(4)  limit  on  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY   LOANS  TO 
REFINANCE   OUTSTANDING   INDEBTEDNESS 

The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1978  authorizes  Insured  or 
guaranteed  economic  emergency  loans  to  re- 
finance outstanding  Indebtedness  on  fUm 
or  home  real  estate. 

The  House  amendment  prohibits  any  such 
loan  unless  the  real  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  applicant  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  loan  application. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(5)  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOANS REVIEW  FOR 

"GRADUATION" 

The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1978  requires  Insured  bor- 
rowers, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  loans, 
to  agree  that  whenever  they  become  able  to 
obtain  loans  from  private  or  cooperative 
lending  sources,  they  will,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  accept  such  loans  and  repay 
their  economic  emergency  loans. 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision 
requiring  the  Secretary,  in  order  to  carry 
out  such  agreements,  to  review  each  Insured 
economic  emergency  loan  not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  loan  is  insured  and  not  later 
than  at  the  end  of  every  2-year  period  there- 
after for  the  term  of  the  loan.  If,  based  on 
this  review,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  borrower  can  obtain  credit  elsewhere  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  the  borrower 
must,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  grad- 
uate to  private  or  cooperative  credit  by  im- 
plying for  and  accepting  such  credit. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(6)      ELICIBILITY     FOR     INST7RED     ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCY    LOANS 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  no 
economic  emergency  loan  for  more  than 
9300.000  may  be  insured  by  the  Secretary 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
applicant  cannot  obtain  from  a  private  or 
cooperative  lender  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  sufficient  to  finance  the  applicant's 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(7)   SrUDT  AND  REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCY  LOANS 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  op- 
eration and  effectiveness  of  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program,  including  any  need 
for  extending  the  authority  to  insure  and 
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guarantee  loans  beyond  September  30,  1981. 
The  Secretary  is  to  complete  the  study  and 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  by  March  31, 
1981.  Any  recommendations  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  extending  the  authority  to  insure 
and  guarantee  economic  emergency  loans 
must  contain  an  evaluation  of  possible 
alternatives,  such  as  (1)  the  merger  of  the 
program  with  the  farm  ownership  and  oper- 
ating loan  programs  conducted  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  and  (2)  the  combination  of  all  farm 
loan  programs  into  a  single  program. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(8)  EFFECTIVE  DATE AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  that  the  extension  of  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  to  OctolJer  1, 
1981,  and  the  increase  in  the  cap  on  out- 
standing loans  under  that  program  will  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  all  other  provisions, 
except  for  the  revision  of  the  test  for  credit 
elsewhere,  will  also  become  effective  on  en- 
actment, and  the  revision  of  the  test  for 
credit  elsewhere  would  become  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  all 
other  provisions  relating  to  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  (including  the  re- 
vision of  the  test  for  credit  elsewhere)  will 
become  effective  upon  promulgation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Implementing  regulations 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment  but  not  later  than  October  1, 
1980. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  to 
make  the  requirement  for  a  study  and  report 
on  economic  emergency  loans  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

(9)    FARM   STORAGE   FACILITY   LOANS MAXIMUM 

LOAN  AMOUNT 

The  House  amendment  increases — from 
950.000  to  $100,000 — the  maximum  loan  that 
may  be  maUe  available  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  a  producer  of  dry  or 
high-moisture  grain,  soybeans,  or  rice  or 
high -moisture  forage  or  silage  for  the  con- 
struction or  remodeling  of  on-farm  storage 
facilities. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision.  The  conferees  note  that  in 
administering  the  farm  storage  facility  loan 
program  the  Department,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  has  been  making  loans  available 
solely  for  acquiring  new  facilities  and  not 
for  any  used  storage  facilities.  The  conferees 
request  that  the  Department  consider  mak- 
ing farm  storage  facility  loans  available  as 
well,  in  appropriate  cases,  for  the  acquisition 
of  used  facilities. 

(10  >    FARM   STORAGE  FACILITY   LOANS — DELETION 
OF  SIZE  LIMITATION 

The  House  amendment  deletes  the  provi- 
sion Of  existing  law  that  the  size  of  a  facility 
for  which  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  may  be 
made  must  be  based  on  the  amount  of  space 
required  to  store  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity estimated  to  be  produced  by  the  bor- 
rower during  a  2-year  period. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision. 

(11)    FARM  STORAGE  FACILITY  LOANS — INTEREST 
RATE 

Under  existing  law,  the  Interest  rate  for 
farm  storage  facility  loans  is  based  on  the 


rate  of  interest  charged  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  House  amendment  retains  this  provi- 
sion, but  sets  a  limit  of  8  percent  on  the 
amount  of  interest  that  may  be  charged  an- 
nually for  such  loans. 

The  Senate  bill  makes  no  change  in  exist- 
ing law. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision. 

(12)      EFFECTIVE     DATE AMENDMENTS     TO     THE 

FARM  STORAGE  FACILIIY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
amendments  to  the  farm  storage  facility  loan 
program  will  become  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  farm  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision. 

In  its  initial  meeting  on  S.  2269,  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  reached  tentative  agree- 
ment to  accept  all  of  the  House  provisions 
concerning  the  farm  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram. After  this  action,  the  conferees  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Williams  stating  that  S.  2269.  as 
agreed  upon,  would  likely  be  vetoed  because 
of  the  provisions  that  would  limit  interest 
rates  for  farm  storage  facility  loans  to  8  per- 
cent a  year  and  the  deletion  of  the  Senate 
language  on  interest  rates  for  economic 
emergency  loans.  The  conferees  are  concerned 
that  there  not  be  a  delay  in  enactment  of  a 
bill  that  would  provide  92  billion  in  economic 
emergency  loans.  The  sulditlonal  credit  is 
urgently  needed  so  that  farmers  can  plant 
their  crops.  Operating  capital  is  extremely 
tight,  and  funds  for  this  program  are 
exhausted. 

Accordingly,  to  assure  that  8.  2269  will  be 
signed  Into  law  the  conferees  have  deleted 
the  8  percent  interest  rate  cap  from  the  bill. 
The  other  farm  storage  facility  loan  provi- 
sions (I.e.,  removal  of  the  two-year  storage 
limitation  and  the  increase  in  the  individual 
loan  ceiling  to  9100,000)  have  also  been  elim- 
inated because  of  the  language  of  the 
House  amendment  making  the  provisions 
subject  to  the  appropriations  process.  These 
Issues  will  be  handled  as  items  In  separate 
IegL«lation  to  be  considered  in  the  very  near 
future  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  letter  received  from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Is  set  forth  below : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
ChairTiian,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Administration 
is  very  concerned  about  the  interest  rate  pro- 
visions in  S.  2269  that  were  approved  by  the 
Senate-House  conferees  on  March  18.  S.  2269 
places  a  cap  of  8  percent  per  annum  on  the 
Interest  charged  borrowers  to  construct  farm 
storage  facilities,  and  it  continues  the  pro- 
vision in  the  current  law  that  provides  that 
interest  rates  for  insured  Economic  Emer- 
gency loans  be  at  the  cost  of  money  plus  up 
to  one  percent. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  these 
two  provisions.  Unless  the  final  bill  is 
amended  as  recommended  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  informs  me  that  he 
will  recommend  that  this  bill  be  vetoed.  The 
President's  other  key  advisors  on  such  mat- 
ters also  assure  me  they  will  recommend  a 
veto. 

S.  2269  contained  Interest  rate  provisions 
that  were  in  accord  with  the  position  of  the 
Administration  when  it  passed  the  Senate. 
The  House  amended  S.  2269  to  delete  the 
language  on  interest  rates  for  insured  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  loans  and  added  an  inter- 
est rate  cap  for  farm  storage  facility  loans. 


The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  these  two 
issues. 

The  Senate  passed  bill  did  not  amend  the 
farm  storage  facility  loan  program,  and 
therefore  the  conferees  were  In  a  position  to 
retain  the  present  Interest  rate  provisions 
for  this  program,  as  the  Administration  fa- 
vored. Instead,  they  accepted  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

The  provisions  of  S.  2269  that  relate  to  the 
farm  storage  facility  loan  program  which 
were  approved  by  the  conferees  on  March  18 
would  not  be  effective  until  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
amendments  and,  therefore,  the  lower  In- 
terest rate  would  not  be  of  actual  benefit  to 
borrowers  in  the  Immediate  future.  However. 
the  8  percent  limit  on  the  rate  of  Interest 
that  could  be  charged  Implies  an  increase  In 
outlays  of  an  estimated  950  million  in  FY 
1980  and  9125  million  in  FT  1981.  We  simply 
cannot  accept  an  Interest  rate  subsidy  of 
such  magnitude. 

Some  argue  that  we  need  not  request  funds 
lo  implement  the  amendments  to  the  farm 
-torage  facility  program.  We  believe  this  pro- 
gram Is  an  Int^ral  part  of  our  reserve  pol- 
icy, and  we  want  it  to  go  forward.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  stop  the  program.  At  pres- 
ent the  interest  rate  for  farm  storage  facility 
loans  is  based  upon  the  rate  charged  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  That  rate  Is  below  the  cost 
of  money  from  private  sources,  but  the  tax- 
payers are  not  paying  a  subsidy.  We  strongly 
urge  the  House  conferees  to  recede  on  this 
provision,  thereby  deleting  the  8  percent  In- 
terest cap  on  this  program. 

Funds  for  Economic  Emergency  loans  are 
urgently  needed.  Farmers  are  planting  their 
crops,  or  soon  will  be.  Operating  capital  Is 
expensive,  and  in  some  areas  extremely  tight. 
Economic  Emergency  credit  is  needed  quickly 
to  help  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of  farm 
operating  capital  this  spring.  Funds  for  this 
program  are  exhausted. 

For  the  major  part  of  the  EE  loan  program. 
FmHA  makes  insured  loans  to  farmers  and 
ihen  sells  Certificates  of  BeneficUl  Owner- 
ship (CBO's)  in  those  loans  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank.  The  cost  of  money  to  the 
PmHA  Is  above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury.  There  Is  no  Justification  for  mak- 
ing EE  loans  at  a  rate  below  the  actual  cost 
of  money  to  the  FmHA.  Further,  we  do  not 
believe  EE  loans  should  be  made  at  a  rate 
below  that  charged  by  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem for  loans  of  comparable  maturity. 

S.  2269.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  provided 
that  Interest  rates  on  insured  Economic 
Emergency  loans  be  equivalent  to  those  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  sector  but  not  less  than 
those  charged  by  the  Farm  Credit  System  for 
loans  of  comparable  terms  and  conditions. 
This  language  is  similar  to  that  governing 
the  Interest  rates  for  Emergency  Disaster 
loans  and  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
establish  consistent  interest  rates  for  both 
emergency  loan  programs.  This  language 
was,  and  is,  acceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

We  urge  the  House  conferees  to  recede  to 
the  Senate  on  this  issue. 

Restoring  the  EE  interest  rate  language 
contained  in  S.  2269  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  deleting  the  8  percent  interest  cap  on 
farm  storage  loans  is  necessary  to  obtain 
assurance  from  the  Administration  that  the 
bill  will  be  signed.  EE  funds  are  urgently 
needed,  and  we  encourage  the  conferees  to 
take  quick  action  so  that  loans  can  be  made 
this  spring. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  letter  and  that  unless 
amended  as  recommended  above,  enactment 
of  8.  2269  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
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after  birth,  but  the  reason  for  the  de- 
formities is  still  unknown.  Chris  feels 
that  it  was  due  to  his  exposure  to  agent 
orange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
question  of  health  hazards  associated 
with  agent  orange  be  solved,  and  that 
they  be  solved  expeditiously,  not  over  the 
course  of  yet  another  decade. 

In  the  meantime,  babies  continue  to 
be  bom  with  abnormalities,  veterans 
from  the  war  continue  to  die  from  can- 
cers normally  associated  with  advancing 
age,  and  veterans  and  their  families 
alike  continue  to  be  frustrated  with  the 
VA's  attitude  and  handling  of  this  issue. 


n  1210 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE: 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST  STRIKES 
OUT 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  the  Washington  Post  gra- 
tuitously and  erroneously  gave  me  credit 
for,  as  they  said,  '"shepherding  through 
the  House"  a  bill  which  will  add  $2  bil- 
lion in  student  financial  assistance  to 
Americans  seeking  entry  into  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  While  I  would  like 
to  take  credit  for  that  kind  of  service,  it 
just  is  not  true.  For  2  years  we  have  been 
plagued,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  incompetent 
and  inexperienced  people  at  the  Budget 
OflBce  who  do  not  understand  the  student 
financial  aid  programs  and  who  have 
continually  put  out  bad  niunbers  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  the  pro- 
grams. Now,  those  bad  numbers  are  be- 
ginning to  creep  into  the  press. 

In  discussing  the  higher  education 
reauthorization  this  editorial  purveys 
misinformation  and  confusion  rather 
than  providing  insight  and  clarification 
to  the  debate  about  important  public 
policies.  The  treatment  of  the  issues  in 
student  financial  assistance  displays  an 
incorrigible  incompetence  that  has  here- 
tofore characterized  only  the  thinking 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
but  not  a  respected  newspaper  like  the 
Washington  Post.  Sometimes  apples  and 
oranges  get  mixed,  but  this  editorial 
mixes  watermelons,  pineapples,  and 
raspberries.  Let  me  try  to  unscramble 
this  fruit  salad. 

The  editorial  alleges  that  the  higher 
education  reauthorization  which  passed 
the  House  last  November  is  "a  bill  cost- 
ing more  than  $2  billion  over  budgeted 
amounts."  Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the 
administration  proposal  will  have  any 
impact  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
While  both  the  House  bill  and  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  contain  fiscal 
year  1981  authorizations,  action  on  this 
legislation  will  not  be  completed  in  time 
to  affect  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
Therefore,  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1981  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  current 
law,  and  it  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
made     its     recommendations     to     the 


Budget  Committee  for  the  student  finan- 
cial assistance  programs. 

In  fact,  with  respect  to  the  guaran- 
teed student  losm  program,  if  the  House 
bill  were  the  basis  for  fiscal  year  1981 
appropriations  it  would  cost  somewhat 
less — about  $10  million — than  continued 
funding  under  current  law  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Were 
the  administration's  loan  proposal  to  be 
used  for  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates it  would  increase  the  costs  of  the 
loan  programs  by  about  $200  million. 

By  way  of  background,  it  is  clear  that 
the  costs  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  have  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  the  last  2  years.  This  has  been 
a  product  of  two  factors.  First,  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  student 
participation  in  the  program  as  a  result 
of  the  administration's  Middle  Income 
Student  Assistance  Act,  the  administra- 
tion's alternative  to  tuition  tax  credits. 
Second,  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram are  a  product  of  rapidly  increasing 
interest  rates  which  generate  an  in- 
creased yield  to  lenders  who  make  stu- 
dent loans.  These  high  Interest  rates  are 
part  of  the  administration's  program  to 
fight  inflation,  and  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  reflects  and  does  not 
create  these  high  interest  rates. 

So,  where  is  the  "$2  billion  above 
budgeted  amounts"  if  it  is  not  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program?  It 
must  be  in  the  basic  grant  program.  The 
House  bill  improves  the  equities  in  this 
program  in  a  nimiber  of  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  increase  the  maximum 
basic  grant  award  from  $1,800  to  $2,520 
by  flscal  year  1985.  The  basic  grant  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1972  with  a  maxi- 
mum award  of  $1,400.  Had  this  maxi- 
mum award  simply  kept  pace  with  infla- 
tion, it  should  be  $2,400  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  Under  the  House  bill,  the  maxi- 
mum basic  grant  award  is  retained  at 
$1,800  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  does  not 
reach  $2,400  until  academic  years  1984- 
85.  The  House  bill  also  provides  that  the 
equity  in  a  family  home  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  a  student's  eli- 
gibility for  a  basic  grant. 

These  urgently  needed  improvements 
in  the  program  do  not  generate  increased 
"costs"  in  the  sense  of  uncontrollable 
entitlements.  These  program  changes  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  program, 
but  actual  spending  remains  controllable 
both  through  the  appropriations  process 
as  well  as  through  annual  congressional 
review  of  the  regulations  which  deter- 
mine a  student's  eligibility  for  assistance. 
The  editorial's  statement  that  "the 
House  bill  moves  the  basic  grants  pro- 
gram perilously  far  in  °  °  *  (the)  di- 
rection" of  being  "uncontrollable"  is 
simply  false. 

Even  if  one  makes  the  happy  assump- 
tion that  the  bas<c  grant  program  will 
receive  full  funding  of  its  authorization, 
it  is  irresponsible  to  throw  around  a 
figure  of  $2  billion  as  if  it  had  any  basis 
in  fact.  The  full-funding  cost  of  the  basic 
grant  program  in  any  year  is  the  result 
of  how  many  students  apply,  their  family 
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incomes  and  the  cost  of  the  schools  they 
choose  to  attend.  These  are  all  volatile 
factors  that  are  closely  related  to  the 
general  state  of  the  economy.  No  one  has 
ever  predicted  basic  grant  cost  accu- 
rately, and  errors  of  the  magnitude  of 
$500  to  $700  million  are  common.  Unless 
the  Washington  Post  has  some  new  found 
wisdom  for  predicting  general  economic 
conditions  and  basic  grant  full-funding 
costs,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  $2  billion  figure  is  accurate  within 
$1  billion,  particularly  since  the  House 
bill  creates  a  new  needs  analysis  system 
for  which  there  is  no  historical  experi- 
ence in  which  to  base  cost  predictions. 

The  editorial  further  alleges  that  the 
triggers  in  the  student  assistance  pro- 
gram "got  their  start  in  the  jurisdictional 
rivalry  between  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations committees."  This  is  simple- 
minded  and  erroneous  history.  These 
triggers  have  evolved  over  a  period  of  8 
years  in  cooperation  between  the  appro- 
priations and  authorizing  committees,  at 
least  in  the  House.  They  have  a  sound 
public  policy  purpose  of  assuring  a  bal- 
ance in  the  fimding  of  student  financial 
assistance  programs  in  terms  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  aid  available  to  students — 
grants,  loans,  and  work-study.  I  could 
cite  numerous  examples  of  triggers  that 
have  been  ignored  by  the  appropriations 
committees.  Since  these  triggers  in  stu- 
dent financial  aid  represent  a  sound 
public  purpose  and  enjoy  broad  public 
and  congressional  support,  they  have 
been  met  by  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees. 

Finally,  if  as  the  editorial  states 
"President  Carter  hsis  said  he  will  veto 
any  bill  that  has  not  been  made  con- 
siderably more  reasonable  than  the 
House  version,"  it  is  news  to  me.  I  can 
not  believe  that  the  President  is  ready 
to  renege  on  the  commitment  he  made 
in  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act.  his  alternative  to  postsecondary  tui- 
tion tax  credits.  I  also  cannot  believe 
that  the  President  would  slam  the  door 
of  educational  opportunity  on  a  genera- 
tion of  students. 

Investing  in  the  education  of  our 
citizens  is  one  of  the  soundest  ways  to 
balance  the  budget  and  to  fight  infiation. 
It  leads  to  increased  incomes  and  con- 
sequently increased  tax  revenues.  It  also 
leads  to  increased  economic  productivity, 
thus  attacking  one  of  the  root  causes  of 
inflation. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  editorial  ap- 
peared when  it  did  yesterday,  because 
my  counterpart.  Chairman  Pell,  is  start- 
ing right  now.  today,  to  mark  up  that 
bill  on  the  other  side.  It  is  my  prediction 
that  the  bill  will  come  out  of  his  commit- 
tee as  it  did  out  of  mine,  with  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  all  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee.  This  is  the 
most  bipartisan  and  unanimous  action 
on  a  bill  that  has  ever  occurred. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

.  .  .  And  a  Way  To  Cxjt 

One  budget  cut  shouldn't  be  so  difficult. 
An  example  of  a  blg-spendlng  plan  that 
could  readily  be  sacrificed  to  flscal  austerity 
is  the  higher  education  reauthorization  bill. 


Last  fall.  Bep.  William  Ford  shepherded 
through  the  House  a  bill  costing  more  than 
$2  billion  over  budgeted  amounts  and  ex- 
panding virtually  every  student  assistance 
program.  This  bUl  is  now  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  and  It  should  be  drastically 
revised — downward. 

Two  things  need  to  happen.  First,  the 
overall  cost  needs  to  come  down,  meaning 
that  subsidies  to  middle  and  upper-income 
students  and  to  the  banks  that  make  the 
loans  need  trimming.  Nert,  a  nxmiber  of 
automatic  triggers  in  the  student-assistance 
programs,  which  generate  expenditures  re- 
gardless of  what  officials  think  is  necessary, 
need  to  be  eliminated.  The  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  program  is  a  classic  "uncontrol- 
lable" now,  and  the  House  bill  moves  the 
Basic  Grants  program  perilously,  far  In  that 
direction. 

These  automatic  triggers  and  formulas  got 
their  start  In  the  Jurisdictional  rivalry  be- 
tween the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  over  who  would  control  the  re- 
lative size  of  various  programs.  It  is  dumb 
to  base  policy  decisions  on  such  pretty  dis- 
putes. The  Senate  subcommittee  has  a  very 
Important  opportunity:  to  create  a  bUl  that 
protects  the  Important  principle  of  access  to 
undergraduate  education  for  the  poor,  but 
which  does  not  break  the  bank.  President 
Cartor  has  said  he  will  veto  any  bill  that  has 
not  been  made  considerably  more  reasonable 
than  the  House  version.  If  Congress  is  as 
serious  about  the  flscal  crisis  as  the  House 
Budget  Committee  action  last  week  sug- 
gests, big  changes  need  to  be  made  in  higher 
ed  legislation. 


CONFLICTING  THEORIES  OP 
DETERRENCE 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
debate  over  SALT  II  resulted  in  an  un- 
paralleled examination  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  deterrent  capacity.  As  the  de- 
bate progressed,  I  became  increasingly 
concerned  that  we  were  spawning  a  va- 
riety of  strategic  nuclear  systems  based 
on  contradictory  deterrence  theories. 

These  systems  are  extremely  expen- 
sive; for  example,  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  MX  system  range  from  $30  to  $60 
billion.  Monev  wasted  on  ineffective  or 
duplicative  nuclear  missiles  denies  us 
money  to  improve  our  conventional  mil- 
itary capacity,  deal  with  urgent  social 
problems,  balance  the  budget,  or  reduce 
taxes. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  deterrence  theories  under 
which  the  Defense  Etepartment  is  op- 
erating. I  sent  a  detailed  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  the  Defense  Department.  I  re- 
ceived a  response  which,  though  equally 
detailed,  fails  to  dispel  mv  concern  that 
we  are  wasting  billions  of  dollars  per  year 
bv  failing  to  resolve  conflicting  theories 
of  deterrence.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  correspondence.  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 

House  op  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1, 1980. 
Hon.  Harold  Brown, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Carter  Adminis- 
tration is  currently  embarking  on  ma  tor  pro- 
grams to  Improve  our  nuclear  strike  capa- 


bility with  TtKpect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
actions  taken  by  our  government  will  have 
great  impact  on  the  international  balance 
of  power  as  well  as  our  nation's  financial 
resources  to  deal  with  domestic,  social  and 
economic  needs.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  does  not  serve  on  a  Committee  with  ju- 
risdiction over  defense  matters,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  comments  on  the  foUowlng 
observations  and  questions  that  wUI  assist 
me  in  voting  this  year  on  these  crucial  mat- 
ters. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  our  strategic  nu- 
clear c^abUltles  rested  on  a  Triad  of  B-63 
and  FB-111  bombers  with  nuclear  weapons, 
land  based  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM's).  and  submarine  launched  missiles 
(SLBM'E) .  The  basic  objective  of  our  nuclear 
strategic  forces  is  to  have  a  retaliatory  capa- 
bility that  would  hopefully  make  a  Soviet 
first-strike  unthinkable. 

The  Soviets  have  been  upgrading  their 
first-strike  capability  very  rapidly,  particu- 
larly In  terms  of  the  number  of  warheads 
they  will  have  available  through  MIRVlng 
(I.e.,  putting  multiple  independently  tar- 
geted re-entry  vehicles  on  their  mlssUes). 
and  developing  greater  accuracy  for  their 
missiles.  In  both  of  these  areas,  the  United 
States  has  better  technology,  but.  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  SALT  I  agreements,  we  are  prohibited 
from  catching  up  with  the  Soviet  technologi- 
cal lead  m  areas  such  as  missile  throw-weight 
(I.e.,  the  capacity  of  missiles  to  carry  larger 
nuclear  pay  loads) . 

The  Soviet  improvements  in  missile  ac- 
curacy and  number  of  warheads  will  soon 
give  them  the  capability  to  destroy  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  sUo-based  ICBM's.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  stated  the  Soviets 
win  reach  this  point  by  1982.  This  develop- 
ment will  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  nuclear 
threshold  as  well  as  having  a  destabilizing 
effect  in  International  affairs.  This  evolving 
Soviet  capability  to  mount  a  first  strike 
leaves  the  United  SUtes  with  two  options 
under  our  present  nuclear  posture.  Both  of 
these  options  appear  to  be  unaccepUble  to 
the  Carter  Administration: 

1.  Between  the  time  that  the  President 
would  first  learn  of  a  Soviet  missile  launch- 
ing and  the  time  that  the  Soviet  warheads 
would  strike,  there  Is  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 20  minutes  (assuming  our  early  warn- 
ing systems  and  other  communications  sys- 
tems function  smoothly)  when  he  could 
order  the  firing  of  the  ICBM's  before  they 
would  be  destroyed.  However,  given  the  com- 
munications difficulties  and  the  Administra- 
tion's stated  policy  of  absorbing  a  first-strike, 
the  Carter  Administration  appears  unwilling 
or  unable  to  respond  in  this  brief  time-frame 
with  our  ICBM's. 

2.  If  a  P>resldent  would  not  fire  our  ICBM's 
before  they  were  destroyed  In  their  silos  by 
incoming  Soviet  warheads,  he  would  stiU 
have  the  other  legs  of  our  Triad  at  his  dis- 
posal. However,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
SLBM's  are  not  considered  accurate  enough 
to  destroy  hardened  Soviet  missile  sites  that 
could  be  reloaded  for  a  second-strike.  Bomb- 
ers could  not  respond  before  the  Soviets  could 
reload  and  fire  their  silos.  Therefore,  any 
use  of  thess  weapons  would  be  primarily  to 
inflict  damage  upon  the  cities  and  Industrial 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  prescribed  in 
the  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction 
(MAD).  However,  this  basic  tenet  of  our 
defense  posture  has  recently  come  Into  ques- 
tion, since  It  has  been  suggested  that  no 
American  president  would  order  nuclear  at- 
tacks on  Soviet  cities  that  would  certainly 
result  m  Soviet  nuclear  attacks  on  American 
cities,  particularly  since  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  American  population  lives  in 
urban  areas. 

In  light  of  these  new  realities  in  the  toter- 
natlonal  balance  of  power,  the  Carter  Ad- 
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threat  which  will  mature  In  the  early  1980's, 
years  before  the  MX  will  be  available. 

I  am  sure  that  you  understand  that  any 
savings  we  can  achieve  In  our  strategic 
forces  make  more  ftmds  available  for  our 
tactical  forces,  for  reducing  taxes,  for  bal- 
ancing our  budget,  and  for  addressing  our 
social  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
extent  we  engstge  in  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  strategic  weaponry,  we  deny  ourselves 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  other  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  aware  that  some  aspects  of  the  issues 
I  raised  could  be  classified.  Nonetheless.  I 
believe  that  the  Issues  I  have  raised  are 
largely  in  the  public  arena,  and  I  therefore 
ask  that  your  response  be  unclassified  to  the 
fullest  understanding  of  the  issues  Involved. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

8.  William  Oxeen. 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

The  Secretakt  of  Detense, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  3,  1980. 
Hon.  S.  William  Obeen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Orcen  :  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  February  1  concerning  our  strategic  nu- 
clear force  programs  and  our  strategic  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union:  I  continue 
to  believe  that,  because  of  the  deterrent  capa- 
bility provided  by  our  strategic  forces,  the 
Soviets  would  not  have  any  incentive  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
or  its  strategic  forces.  However,  in  order  to 
maintain  this  deterrence,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  pursue  the  modernization  programs 
for  the  strategic  forces  that  were  recently 
described  in  our  Annual  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Although  it  Is  true  that  the  ICBM  leg  of 
our  Triad  of  strategic  forces  will  become  vul- 
nerable In  the  early  19808  because  of  Soviet 
Improvements  in  ICBM  accuracy  and  number 
of  warheads,  this  vulnerability  will  not  in  my 
opinion  lower  the  nuclear  threshold.  The 
loss  of  most  of  our  ICBMs  in  a  first  strike 
would  not  disarm  us,  nor  even,  by  Itself,  give 
to  the  Soviets  a  major  military  advantage. 
However,  If  we  fail  to  restore  the  survivability 
of  the  ICBM  leg  of  the  Triad,  the  Soviets 
might  be  encouraged  to  challenge  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  bombers  and,  later,  our 
SLBMs,  causing  a  progressive  erosion  of  our 
deterrent  capabilities.  I  believe  that  the  mo- 
bile MX  program,  together  with  the  programs 
to  modernize  the  other  legs  of  the  Triad,  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  essential  equivalence 
In  strategic  forces  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  note  in  your  letter  that  two  responses 
to  a  Soviet  first  strike  appear  to  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration:  launching 
the  ICBMs  upon  receipt  of  warning,  before 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  incoming  Soviet 
ICBMs,  or  retaliating  after  absorbing  this  at- 
tack with  a  massive  strike  against  Soviet 
cities  and  Industrial  areas.  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  do  not  want  to  rely  on  having  to 
launch  our  ICBMs  on  warning  or  under  at- 
tack, although  our  capability  to  do  so  should 
Impress  the  Soviets  with  the  great  risks  they 
would  incur  in  contemplating  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  our  ICBMs. 

Even  if  a  Soviet  first  strike  destroyed  most 
of  our  ICBMs  and  our  non-alert  bomber  and 
SLBM  forces,  we  would  have  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  capable  of  executing  options  other 
than  massive  attacks  on  cities  and  Industrial 
areas.  For  example,  our  bomber  force  could 
deny  the  Soviets  the  ability  to  withhold  ICBM 
forces  in  silos  over  a  period  of  time:  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  could  rtioad  their  silos 
and  fire  again  before  our  bombers  could  re- 
spond to  the  initial  attack,  even  if  they  had 
spare  missiles  for  reload.  Our  bomber  and 


SLBM  forces  could  also  destroy,  on  a  selective 
basis,  a  range  of  military,  industrial,  and  po- 
litical targets. 

As  you  noted,  we  have  decided  to  move 
ahead  with  plans  to  deploy  the  MX  missile, 
and  we  are  modernizing  the  SLBM  force  with 
new  Trident  submarines  and  the  more 
capable  Trident  I  missile,  which  is  also  be- 
ing backfltted  into  some  of  our  Poeeldon 
submarines.  We  rejected  the  B-l  bomber  in 
favor  of  the  deplovment  of  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  (ALCM's)  on  B-62  aircraft. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  there  are  compel- 
ling reasons  for  preferring  the  ALCM  to  the 
B-l. 

The  protocol  to  the  SALT  U  agreement 
prohibits  the  deployment  of  cruise  missiles 
with  a  range  exceeding  600  kilometers  on 
land-based  and  sea-based  launchers  before 
January  1.  1982.  while  It  Imposes  no  such 
limits  on  the  deployment  of  the  air-launched 
cruise  missile.  The  protocol  Imposes  no  real 
delay  in  our  programs.  We  are  proceeding 
vigorously  with  the  development  of  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  and  NATO 
has  recently  decided  to  deploy  It  beginning 
in  December  1983.  Our  programs  for  sea- 
based  cruise  missiles  Include  anti-ship  and 
land  attack  missiles;  the  TOMAHAWK  mis- 
sile will  be  deployed  on  destroyers  and  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarines.  A  nuclear- 
armed  version  is  also  under  consideration. 

In  answer  to  the  six  questions  you  posed: 

(1)  The  concept  of  MAD  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  be  our  strategic  doctrine, 
although  preserving  a  capability  for  assured 
destruction  despite  any  actions  that  the 
Soviets  could  take  continues  to  be  the  bed- 
rock of  our  overall  nuclear  deterrence.  For 
deterrence  to  be  fully  effective  we  must  be 
able  to  respond  at  a  level  appropriate  to  the 
type  and  scale  of  a  Soviet  attack,  with  the 
goal  of  making  a  Soviet  victory  as  improb- 
able fseen  through  Soviet  eyes)  as  we  can 
make  it,  over  the  broadest  plausible  range  of 
scenarios.  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  much  more 
credible  nuclear  defense  posture  to  accom- 
plish our  deterrence  goals  than  reliance  on 
assured  destruction  alone.  I  should  add  that 
for  nearly  20  years  we  have  Included  a  range 
of  employment  options  In  addition  to  mas- 
sive counter-city  strikes  In  our  nuclear  em- 
ployment planning. 

(2)  You  suggest  that  the  viability  of  the 
MX  system  depends  on  Soviet  willingness  to 
abide  by  the  SALT  n  Agreement  limits.  The 
MX  system  as  prooosed  would  have  200  mis- 
siles deployed  among  4600  horizontal  shel- 
ters. In  that  conflRuration  it  would  achieve 
a  deeree  of  survivability  that  would  make  It 
a  most  unattractive  target  for  Soviet  ICBM's 
under  the  SALT  n  limits.  In  attacking  MX 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  expend  at  leas' 
twice  as  many  warheads  as  thev  would  suc- 
ceed in  destroying.  Without  SALT  n's  limits, 
the  Soviets  could  eventually  deploy  a  large 
number  of  additional  warheads,  but  they 
would  be  faced  with  our  potential  modifica- 
tions to  the  MX  system,  such  as  increasing 
the  numbers  of  missiles  and  shelters,  that 
would  deny  them  the  capability  to  destroy 
the  numbers  of  missiles  and  shelters,  that, 
the  Soviets  not  increase  their  warhead  num- 
bers in  such  a  fashion.  I  believe  that  the 
viability  of  the  MX.  because  of  the  options 
for  expansion  of  tbe  system,  does  not  depend 
on  the  SALT  II  limits.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the 
MX.  or  any  other  single  element  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  Is  sufficient  to  stand  alone  as  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent.  Our  dependence 
on  a  single  system  would  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  attempt  to  develop  a  disarming 
first  strike  capability,  and  It  would  make 
their  job  a  great  deal  easier. 

(3)  We  are  examining  ways  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  our  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  we  could  modify  the  ex- 
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istlng  Trident  I  missile  or  develop  a  new  mis- 
sile with  larger  payload.  Our  SLBM  force  at 
sea  is  unique.  In  that  it  Is  not  targetable  by 
the  Soviett.  We  do  not  foresee  any  Soviet 
breakthroughs  in  anti-submarine  warfare 
that  would  challenge  its  survivabUity,  but 
we  continue  to  examine  this  Issue  very  close- 
ly. If  we  were  to  rely  exclusively  on  an  ac- 
curate TRIDENT  n  missile  based  at  sea  for 
our  nuclear  deterrent,  as  in  the  case  of  re- 
lying solely  on  MX,  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  focus  their  efforts  on  defeating  that 
force  and,  should  they  accomplUh  a  break- 
through, deterrence  would  be  seriously  di- 
minished. Our  dependence  on  a  variety  of 
systems  for  deterrence  is  based  on  consider- 
ations of  unexpected  changes  in  Soviet  capa- 
bilities, as  well  as  concern  about  a  potential 
system-wide  defect  or  failure  In  a  single  type 
of  system. 

(4)  The  cruise  missile,  when  It  Is  deployed 
on  B-52  aircraft  beginning  In  1982,  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  highly  survlvable  against  Soviet 
air  defenses  and  capable  of  attacking  hard- 
ened targets  because  of  its  accuracy.  As  with 
the  MX  and  TRIDENT  systems  discussed 
above,  we  need  to  monitor  Soviet  deploy- 
ments closely,  since  cruise  missile  force  sur- 
vivability could  be  degraded  over  time.  I  do 
not  feei.that  It  would  be  prudent  to  rely  on 
the  cruise  missile  force  alone  for  our  deter- 
rence. 

(5)  You  are  concerned  about  the  need  for 
the  variety  of  strategic  forces  that  we  pro- 
pose, and,  in  particular,  the  need  for  MX  if 
Trident  missiles  are  survlvable  and  are  ef- 
fective against  Soviet  hard  targets.  We  rely 
on  a  Triad  of  strategic  forces,  as  do  the  So- 
viets. The  Triad  concept  gives  us  high  con- 
fidence that  a  sufficient  portion  of  our  force 
could  survive  an  enemy  attack  and  retaliate 
appropriately.  While  the  Soviets  might  be 
able  to  neutralize  one  leg  of  the  Triad  at  any 
given  time,  the  task  of  simultaneously  neu- 
tralizing all  three  legs  seems  beyond  their 
Ingenuity  and  means.  Provided  we  redress 
the  shortcomings  of  one  leg  as  It  becomes 
vulnerable,  and  modernize  our  forces  to  avoid 
vulnerabilities  before  they  occur,  we  should 
be  able  to  retain  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  deter  the  Soviets  from  attempting  such 
attacks.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  concede  to 
the  Soviets  the  ability  to  threaten  our  ICBMs 
and  hard  targets  without  putting  their  own 
hard  targets  at  risk.  Such  a  one-sided  caoa- 
blllty  is  not  conducive  to  strategic  stability. 
We  examined  carefully  the  potential  re- 
sponses to  the  vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman. 
Including  the  option  of  abandoning  land- 
based  missiles  in  favor  of  a  stronger  subma- 
rine and  bomber  force.  However,  land-based 
missiles  have  unique  attributes  for  flexibility 
and  command  and  control.  Both  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  have  traditionally  em- 
phasized these  forces.  For  us  to  concede  to 
the  Soviets  the  use  of  land-based  missiles  for 
their  strategic  forces,  while  abandoning  them 
ourselves,  may  be  perceived  by  the  Soviets 
and  by  others  as  an  unwillingness  to  com- 
pete with  the  Soviets  in  this  major  area  of 
strategic  power. 

(6)  We  carefully  examined  a  great  many 
alternatives  to  restore  survivability  to  the 
ICBM  force.  Redeploying  Mlnuteman  HI  in 
a  land-mobile  mode  was  among  the  options 
studied.  Although  It  first  appeared  to  be  an 
attractive  quick  fix  to  the  problem,  we  re- 
jected this  option  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
In  order  to  achieve  a  sufficient  degree  of  sur- 
vivability In  this  mode,  a  large  part  of  the 
force  would  have  to  be  in  motion  over  a 
large  area  at  all  times,  creating  serious  prob- 
lems of  security  and  safety.  Restricting  the 
force  to  secure  peacetime  deplojmient  areas, 
small  In  area,  except  in  periods  of  crisis, 
would  reduce  the  safety  problems  but  In- 
crease vulnerability  to  a  surprise  Soviet  at- 
tack even  more  than  is  the  case  In  silo  basing. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  gives  you  a  better 
appreciation  of  our  rationale  for  our  strategic 


programs  and  the  need  to  maintain  a  mod- 
em, balanced  force. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Oraham  Clattor,  Jr., 

Deputy. 


TEMPER,  TEJi4PER 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
like  to  carry  bad  tales,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  National  Democratic  Party 
leadership  is  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 
The  New  York  Times,  on  Friday.  March 
21,  1980,  carried  three  articles  strongly 
suggesting  that  the  strain  of  leadership, 
or,  at  any  rate,  attempts  at  leadership, 
has  become  too  much  for  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  for  Senator  Kennedy 
as  well. 

We  learn  that  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Is 
in  Deep  Disarray"  in  one  story.  In  an- 
other we  discover  that  Carter  campaign 
chairman  Robert  Strauss  referred  to 
Jewish  critics  of  Carter's  Israel  policy  as 
"nuts,"  hardly  the  kind  of  approach  we 
expect  from  such  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man. Finally,  Teddy  Kennedy  calls  Car- 
ter "incompetent." 

Temper,  gentlemen,  temper.  It  is  per- 
haps understandable  that  Carter's  for- 
eign policy  is  in  such  a  shambles  that 
losing  one's  cool  might  seem  to  be  an 
honest  response.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  watching  the  Democratic  debacle  un- 
fold expect  something  more  than  temper 
tantrums  from  these  alleged  leaders  of 
the  world. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  "Kennedy  Bays  Carter  Is  In- 
competent in  Foreign  Policy,"  "Strauss 
Calls  Two  Jewish  Critics  at  East  Side 
Meeting  "Hecklers'"  and  "U.S.  Foreign 
Policy  in  Deep  Disarray"  from  the  New 
York  Times.  March  21,  1980: 

Strauss  Calls  Two  Jewish  Critics  at 

East  Side  Meeting  "Hecklers" 

(By  Prank  Lynn) 

Robert  S.  Strauss.  President  Carter's  cam- 
paign chairman,  dismissed  as  "much  ado 
about  nothing  "  yesterday  his  angry  depar- 
ture from  a  fund-raising  meeting  at  which 
he  had  been  sharply  questioned  on  the  Ad- 
ministration position  on  Israel. 

Mr.  Strauss,  who  is  Jewish,  stalked  out  of 
the  meeting,  on  Wednesday  evening,  when 
two  of  the  36  persons  at  the  event.  Rabbi 
Abraham  Weiss  of  the  Bronx  and  Gerald 
Strober  of  the  American  Zionist  Federation, 
sharply  attacked  the  Carter  Administration 
policy  and  Mr.  Strauss's  angry  reaction  to  the 
criticism. 

Mr.  Strauss  called  the  two  critics  "heck- 
lers" and  described  as  "nuts"  pickets  of  the 
Jewish  Defense  League  and  other  groups  out- 
side the  meeting,  at  the  Atrium  Club,  117 
East  57th  Street. 

"There's  always  nuts  around;  I  said  so  then 
and  I  say  so  now,"  a  visibly  upset  Mr.  Strauss 
said  yesterday  In  a  previously  scheduled  news 
conference  at  Carter-Mondale  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  at  535  Madison  Avenue 
at  54th  Street.  Outside,  a  half  dozen  police 
officers  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  head- 
quarters. 

"PRO-ISRAEL"  DIPLOMATS 

Mr.  Strauss  raised  another  potential  sore 
point  yesterday  when  he  said  that  there  were 
"pro-Israel"  diplomats  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment u  well  as  "goddamn  Arablsts."  He  had 


referred  to  the  latter  on  Wednesday  and 
called  for  their  dlsmlsaal.  He  relented  some- 
what yesterday,  "i  dont  know  if  you  can  fire 
them;  they're  probably  ClvU  Service." 

Meanwhile,  Vice  President  Mondale  con- 
tinued the  Administration  fence  mending 
over  the  Initial  support  by  the  United  States 
of  a  United  Nations  resolution  condemning 
Israel  settlements  on  the  occupied  West 
Bank.  The  AdmlnlsUatlon  later  disavowed 
the  vote,  contending  there  had  been  a  "foul- 
up"  In  voting  Instructions  to  the  chief 
delegate. 

Mr.  Mondale  reiterated  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration commitment  to  Israel  before  a  pre- 
dominantly Jewish  audience  at  the  King 
Da -id  Manor  nursing  home  In  Long  Beach, 
L.I.,  and  before  a  B'nal  B'rtth  group  In  Man- 
hattan. 

The  Intense  concentration  on  Jewish  groups 
by  the  Vice  President  and  Mr.  Strauss  pointed 
of  the  fears  of  Carter  campaign  aides  that 
many  Jewish  voters  might  swing  to  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  In  Tuesdays  New  Yoi* 
State  Presidential  primary  as  a  protest 
against  the  vote  on  the  United  NatlMU 
resolution. 

Last  week,  the  normally  relaxed  Mr.  Strauss 
abruptly  ended  a  news  conference  after  he 
had  met  on  the  Israel  issue  with  leaders  of 
Jewish  groups  at  the  Harmonic  Club  in  Man- 
hattan. That  meeting  touched  off  picketing 
that  resulted  In  six  arrests  and  Injuries  to 
several  persons. 

He  told  reporters  yesterday  that,  in  con- 
trast to  the  dispute  at  the  Atrium  Club,  he 
had  spent  much  of  Wednesday  at  meetings 
with  rabbis  and  leaders  of  Jewish  groups  in 
Rockland  and  Westchester  Counties  and  was 
able  to  engage  in  "quiet  with  standing  ap- 
plause, some  lukewarm  applauae,  if  that." 

Kennedy   Sats   Carter   Is   Incompetent  nt 

Foreign   Polict 

(By  Maurice  Carroll) 

An  American  foreign  policy  characterized 
by  "Incompetence,  surprises  and  emb«tf»s»- 
ment"  tempted  the  Soviet  Union  to  move 
into  Afghanistan.  Senator  bdward  M.  Ken- 
nedy said  yesterday. 

The  Massachusetts  Senator  criticised  the 
Carter  Administration's  record  in  foreign 
affairs  in  a  long  speech  and  a  new  package 
of  short,  tart  television  commercials. 

He  told  more  than  1,000  young  people  who 
crowded  into  Columbia  University's  Wollman 
Memorial  Auditorium  that  the  Russians  had 
intervened  in  Afghanistan  after  "they  liad 
seen  the  Administration  charge  up  the  hill 
and  then  back  down  in  Cuba." 

His  new  commercials  accused  the  Adminis- 
tration of  "betrayal"  of  Israel  in  the  recent 
vote  In  the  United  Nations,  a  vote  that  wa« 
quickly  disavowed. 

viewed  as  serious  initiative 

Mr.  Kennedy  turned  to  foreign  policy  as 
part  of  his  campaign  to  overtake  President 
Carter  in  next  week's  New  York  primary. 
But  aides  insisted  that  his  speech  repre- 
sented a  serious  foreign  poUcy  InltUtlve.  not 
just  campaign  rhetoric. 

In  a  26-mlnute  speech,  the  Senator  pro- 
posed negotiations  to  restore  an  independent 
Afghanistan  after  a  "substantial,  unUateral 
reduction"  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  about 
20,000  troops.  He  also  urged  formation  of  a 
citizens'  committee  that  would  recommend 
policies  designed  to  reverse  "the  mutual 
mismanagement." 

The  spirited  initial  enthusiasm  for  hla 
speech  subsided  into  polite  attention  and 
was  followed  by  audience  questions  challeng- 
ing the  practicality  of  his  Afghanistan  pro- 
posals. 

"How  do  you  know  the  Russians  would 
get  out?"  a  young  woman  asked. 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  they  will  leave," 
the  SenaUM-  responded.  "But  we  still  have  a 
responsibility  to  try  and  move  toward  some 
sort  of  a  political  proceaa." 
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The    television 
shown  to  reporters 
day  speech,  were 

In  one  spot 
President   Carter 
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Into    the    worst 
Great  Depression 

In  another, 
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conunercials,    which   were 
before  the  Senator's  mid- 
tough, 
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1  has  misled  our  country 
economic    crisis   since    the 

tbejannouncer  said  that  "never 
President  have  to  confess 
the  United  Nations,  he  did 
was  happening." 
campaign    office    also    an- 
Alexander  M.  Schindler. 
Jnlon  of  American  Hebrew 
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Senator. 
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Senator.  The  ushers  wore 
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Alliance  for  Logic  and 
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U.N.     VOTE 

As  he  has  in 
that  the  recent 
United  Nations 
had  been  a 

But     he 
relations. 

After    the 
Afghanistan,    he 
"unilaterally 
doctrine  in  the 

"There  Is  a 
and  bluff,"  he 
on   capability 
mark  of  a  foreig^ 
depend  on." 

Mr.  Kennedy  p 
agree  "not  to 
a  coalition 
that    the    Russta4s 
troops   by  the 
establish  the 
process,"  the 
or  so  of  its  troop 

Applause 
The  Senator  read 
ping   the 
which  he  often 
and  cheers. 


CALLED    "BL17NDEa" 

he  past,  the  Senator  said 

Jnlted  States  vote  in  the 

Israeli  settlements  policy 

"bluiider." 

focu  led     on     American-Soviet 

Russian    forces    Intervened    In 

said,    the    Administration 

declared   an   undefined   Carter 

F  ersian  Gulf." 

dill  erence  between  deterrence 
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policy  that  no  one  can 
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Washington. 
Chancellor    Helm 
with  President 
ative  of  the  Bonii 
White  House  and 
official  complain 
action  to  the 
Afghanistan. 
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seats  and  rear  aisles  were 
Mr.   Kennedy   arrived   to 

at  12:32  P.M.,  and  during 
who  could  not  get  In 
on  the  doors. 


oposed  that  both  nations 

mtetfere"  in  Afghanistan,  that 

be  established  there, 
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of   1980,   and   that,   "to 
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Immediately. 
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A  U.S.  Foreign  tNsLicT  in  Deep  Disarray 

1  lichard  Burt) 
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listened  to  an  American 
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a  series  of  setbacks  and 

the  Administration's  re- 
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Nations,  foreign-affairs 

out   of   government    are 

the  United  States  ctui 

course  in  foreign  policy 


A  posrrvE  development 

the  Administration  has 
the  announcement  yes- 


terday that  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of 
Egypt  and  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
of  Israel  would  visit  Washington  next  month 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  progress  on  the  issue 
of  Palestinian  autonomy.  Nonetheless,  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  said,  the 
Administration  has  "a  long  way  to  go  In  re- 
versing the  impression  that  we  don't  know 
what  we  are  doing." 

Several  officials,  while  acknowledging  that 
Administration  policy  has  often  appeared  un- 
certain, maintained  in  Interviews  that  the 
United  States  was  in  a  particvUarly  cc»nplex 
era  In  international  affairs.  The  combina- 
tion of  Soviet  activism  with  rapid  change  in 
the  third  world,  they  said,  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult if  not  Impossible  for  Washington  to  ad- 
here to  a  consistent  line  In  dealing  with  Mos- 
cow or  with  such  volatile  regions  as  the 
Middle  East. 

SELF-IMPOSED  HANDICAPS 

At  the  same  time  many  officials  said  that 
American  policy  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
self-imposed  handicaps,  among  them  these: 

Palling  to  reconcile  conflicting  views  in 
making  policy.  Some  of  the  officials  said  that 
contrary  to  protestations  in  the  Admin- 
istration, its  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  be  torn  between  the  approach 
favored  by  Zblgniew  Brzezinski,  Mr.  Carter's 
national  security  adviser,  and  that  advocated 
by  senior  State  Department  officials.  While 
Mr.  Brzezinski  and  the  State  Department 
are  said  to  have  agreed  that  Moscow's  move 
into  Afghanistan  required  a  firm  response, 
the  officials  reported  that  In  recent  days  there 
were  sharp  differences  over  whether  new  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  the  export  of  ad- 
vanced technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  become  permanent  elements  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  as  they  now  have  with  regard  to 
technology. 

Staking  out  positions  that  must  be 
scrapped.  After  declaring  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba  was 
"unacceptable"  last  September,  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  forced  to  back  away  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  Moscow  would  not  remove 
them.  Recently,  the  Administration  was  em- 
barrassed when  it  assigned  high  priority  to 
reviving  security  links  with  Pakistan,  only 
to  have  the  Government  there  turn  down 
an  offer  of  $200  million  in  military  aid. 

Sending  confusing  signals  about  policy. 
Moscow's  intervention  in  Afghanistan  was 
described  by  Mr.  Carter  several  weeks  ago 
as  causing  the  "most  serious  crisis  since 
World  War  n."  Then  he  surprised  visitors 
and  officials  alike  this  month  when 
he  declared  at  a  White  House  banquet  for 
Chancellor  Schmidt  that  the  action  had 
created  a  "potential  crisis."  Similarly,  in 
the  early  weeks  of  the  crisis  In  Iran,  the  Ad- 
ministration seemed  to  reverse  its  position 
several  times  on  whether  to  threaten  military 
force  to  retaliate  for  the  seizure  of  the 
American  Embassy  and  its  staff.  Later  Mr. 
Carter  agreed  to  the  dispatch  of  an  Inter- 
national commission  to  Investigate  the  situa- 
tion after  saying  repeatedly  that  the  hos- 
tages must  be  freed  before  he  would  endorse 
such   a   move. 

Catching  foreign  governments  off  g\iard 
with  unexpected  initiatives.  In  1978  Mr.  Car- 
ter set  off  a  furor  in  the  Western  alliance 
when,  with  almost  no  warning,  he  decided 
against  production  of  the  neutron  bomb. 
Officials  said  that  the  Administration's  de- 
cision In  January  to  boycott  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Moscow  and  to  ask  other  countries 
to  do  the  same  also  came  as  a  surprise  to 
allied  governments. 

CENTRAL  CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 

The  coherence  and  consistency  of  the 
Administration's  record  abroad  have  emerged 
as  a  central  issue  In  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, with  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
asserting  last  month  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
decision  to  move  Into   Afghanistan  might 


have  been  prompted  in  part  by  Mr.  Carter's 
uncertain  handling  of  the  dispute  over  its 
troops  in  Cuba. 

On  the  Republican  side,  both  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  front-runner  for  the  nomina- 
tion, and  George  Bush  have  criticized  the 
vote  against  Israel  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  and  other  moves,  partic- 
ularly the  decision  against  starting  produc- 
tion of  the  neutron  bomb.  In  conversations 
with  reporters,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  who  called  re- 
cently for  a  new  bipartisan  consensus  on 
foreign  affairs,  was  unusually  blunt  in  his 
criticism  of  the  Administration,  saying  that 
an  increasing  number  of  foreign  leaders  no 
longer  felt  that  they  could  do  business  with 
Washington. 

A  number  of  officials  maintained  that  a 
basic  problem  underlay  the  diversity  of  diffi- 
culties besetting  American  policy:  the  ap- 
parent inability  of  Mr.  Carter  and  his  senior 
advisers  to  establish  an  effective  system  for 
making  important  decisions  and  carrying 
them  out.  "Our  failure  to  make  clear  and 
consistent  policy  is  the  biggest  problem  we 
face,"  said  a  ranking  State  Department 
official. 

Other  officials  said  the  United  Nations 
episode  demonstrated  that  it  was  time  for 
a  shake-up  in  the  foreign-policy  area  along 
the  lines  of  the  changes  made  last  summer 
among  domestic  advisers.  On  the  other  hand, 
officials  in  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  said  that  the  Administra- 
tion's problems  were  so  deep-seated  that  the 
blame  could  not  be  put  on  individuals. 

In  analyzing  the  basic  problem,  the  offi- 
cials attribute  it  largely  to  Mr.  Carter's 
early  decision  to  establish  an  open  and 
decentralized  system  of  decision-making.  Re- 
jecting what  he  termed  the  Lone  Ranger 
style  of  diplomacy  associated  with  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's period  in  government,  Mr.  Carter, 
when  he  entered  the  White  House  In  1977, 
created  a  so-called  collegial  policy  process 
that  enabled  several  senior  officials  to  mold 
imoortant  decisions. 

As  a  result  neither  Mr.  Vance  nor  Mr. 
Brzezinski  has  been  able  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  in  policy  debates  and  both  have  been 
forced  at  times  to  defer  to  the  views  of 
other  senior  people,  Including  Vice  President 
Mondale.  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
and  Hamilton  Jordan.  Jody  Powell  and  Rob- 
ert S.  Strauss  of  the  White  House  staff. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  VIEWS  AVAILABLE 

White  House  officials  stressed  that  the 
open  style  of  decision-making  had  succeeded 
in  exposing  Mr.  Carter  to  a  wide  range  of 
views.  However,  some  said  the  system  suf- 
fered from  important  drawbacks. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  charting  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union,  they  said,  the  Admin- 
istration has  been  caught  In  what  one  of 
them  termed  the  bureaucratic  crossfire  be- 
tween the  firmer  line  promoted  by  Mr. 
Brzezinski  and  the  more  conciliatory  stance 
sought  by  such  aides  as  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr. 
Vance's  expert  on  Soviet  affairs.  Marshall  D. 
Shulman. 

In  other  cases,  such  as  Mr.  Carter's  un- 
expected action  on  the  neutron  bomb,  Mr. 
Vance  and  Mr.  Brzezinski  are  said  to  have 
adopted  similar  views,  but  the  President  re- 
lied on  advice  from  other  quarters.  While  Mr. 
Vance  and  Mr.  Brzezinski  are  said  to  have 
favored  the  bomb.  Mr.  Carter  is  said  to  have 
listened  to  Andrew  Young,  then  United 
States  representative  at  the  United  Nations, 
in  deciding  not  to  proceed. 

The  problem  of  coordlnatinn  disparate 
views  has  been  intensified  by  the  reliance 
placed  on  Informal  sessions,  such  as  Presi- 
dential breakfasts  with  senior  officials,  for 
making  important  decisions.  In  particular, 
there  are  comnlalnts  that  decisions  reached 
at  the  President's  regular  Friday  breakfast 
with    senior    foreign-policy    offlclala    were 
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sometimes  ambiguous  and  were  imperfectly 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

WARNING  APPARENTLT  IGNORED 

The  Officials  said  that  in  a  report  six 
months  ago  Philip  Odeen,  a  management 
consultant  and  a  former  aide  to  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, warned  Mr.  Carter  that  decisions 
taken  at  the  breakfasts  "are  not  system- 
atically translated  Into  action."  The  officials 
said  that  the  advice  was  Ignored. 

Other  officials  said  that  the  United  Na- 
tions episode  underscored  another  serious 
problem:  the  intrusion  of  domestic  political 
considerations  into  the  international  arena. 
Arguing  that  the  disavowal  of  the  vote  was 
much  more  embarrassing  than  the  commu- 
nications mix-up  that  led  to  it,  a  ranking 
State  Department  official  criticized  Mr. 
Strauss,  Mr.  Carter's  campaign  chairman, 
and  other  political  advisers  for  intervening 
and  persuading  Mr.  Carter  to  repudiate  the 
action. 

"Sure  the  vote  was  bound  to  antagonize 
the  Israelis  and  thus  cost  the  White  House 
some  Jewish  votes  in  Florida  and  New  York." 
the  official  said.  "But  to  create  the  impression 
that  our  foreign  policy  is  a  hostage  to  Presi- 
dential campaign  politics  undermines  our  ef- 
fectiveness all  over  the  world." 

At  the  White  House  few  officials  disagreed 
with  this  assessment,  but  they  said  that  the 
problem  was  hardly  unique.  They  noted,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Reagan's  drive  for  the 
Republican  nomination  in  1976  led  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  to  shelve  efforts  to  complete 
a  strategic  arms  treaty  with  the  Russians 
when  the  negotiators  were  close  to  agree- 
ment. 

Although  Government  officials  as  well  as 
critics  of  the  Administration  see  little  chance 
of  insulating  foreign  policy  from  domestic 
politics,  a  debate  is  under  way  on  how  Mr. 
Carter's  approach  to  making  vital  decisions 
could  be  changed.  Writing  In  the  current 
issue  of  the  magazine  Foreign  Policy,  I.  M. 
Destler,  a  senior  associate  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  in  Washington,  suggests  that 
there  would  be  less  disarray  if  the  President's 
national  security  adviser  spent  less  time  try- 
ing to  influence  decisions  and  more  time 
serving  ac  a  neutral  manager  of  the  policy- 
making process. 

Mr.  Destler  says  that  rather  than  serving 
as  "low-proflle.  Inside  operators,"  national 
security  advisers  such  as  Mr.  Brzezinski  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  before  him  "have  become 
highly  visible  policy  advocates.  Identlfled 
with  particular  viewpoints  and  Involved  in 
specific  negotiations."  He  adds  that  "for  the 
sake  of  clarity,  consistency  and  responsibil- 
ity, the  President's  most  Important  foreign 
policy  counselor  must  be,  clearly  and  visibly, 
his  Secretary  of  State." 


crisis,  all  viable  proposals  to  save  energy 
must  be  seriously  considered.  Providing 
extra  daylight  hours  after  standard 
working  hours  will  encourage  energy 
savings,  because  daylight  settings  of 
themostats  will  be  delayed  by  an  hour 
and  lights  will  be  unneeded  for  an  hour 
longer  in  the  evening. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  "double"  daylight  savings  time  dur- 
ing Jime,  July,  and  August,  which  might 
provide  even  greater  savings  during  the 
longest  days  of  the  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  concept  is 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  am  thus  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  to  save  energy  and 
urge  its  adoption.  The  text  follows: 

H.R.  6921 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
(15  U.S.C.  260a(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "last  Sunday  of  April"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "last  Sunday  of  February". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall- take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  if  the  date  of  enactment  occurs  In  any 
calendar  year  after  February  1,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EXTEND  DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS 
TIME 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  to  extend 
daylight  savings  time. 

Under  present  law,  daylight  savings 
time  commences  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  and  ends  6  months  later  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  October.  This  legislation 
provides  that  daylight  savings  time 
would  begin  2  months  earlier  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  February,  and  would 
thus  last  for  8  months. 

As  we  struggle  to  solve  our  energy 


last  night  and  I  can  say  there  was  danc- 
ing and  singing  not  only  in  Louisville  but 
also  at  the  motel  where  I  stayed  which 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  Louisville 
fans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Market  Square  Arena 
in  Indianapolis  where  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionship was  held  last  night  literally 
turned  red  since  most  of  their  fans  were 
attired  in  red.  I  want  to  congratulate 
everyone  on  the  Louisville  side.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  great  and  I  certainly  Join 
in  congratulating  the  University  of 
Louisville  team.  They  are  a  fine  group  of 
yoimg  men  who  represent  their  univer- 
sity and  the  sport  of  basketball  well. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  know  last  year,  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  that  the  gentleman's 
team  came  close  last  year.  Of  course, 
since  basketball  is  not  like  horseshoes, 
close  does  not  win  the  cigar.  The  gentle- 
man's team  came  a  little  short,  but  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments  about 
the  Cardinals  and  about  the  University  of 
Louisville  supporters. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY Of  LOmSVILLE  CARDINAL 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcmsiirks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  and  this  moment  to  con- 
gratulate Coach  Denny  <^um,  highflier 
Darrell  Griffith,  and  all  the  fighting  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  Cardinals  on  their 
triumph  last  night  over  the  Bruins  of 
UCLA  in  the  NCAA  Basketball  finals. 
This  is  the  first  NCAA  crown  for  the 
Cardinals  of  Louisville,  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  which  they  have  aimed  for  many 
years  and  in  which  they  can  take  great 
pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  fighting  heart 
of  this  team  vjas  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  come  through  two  over- 
time games  along  the  campaign  trail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  bom  and  bred 
Louisvillian,  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  Law  School  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
commemorate  the  outcome  of  last  night's 
game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louisville,  as  many  of  us 
know,  has  the  nickname  of  the  River 
City.  I  think  I  can  fairly  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  will  be  dancing  and 
singing  in  River  City  for  many  days  to 
come  as  people  celebrate  the  exploits  of 
the  University  of  Louisville  Cardinals. 

I  would  Uke  to  extend  tribute  to  them 
on  their  great  victory. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  join  the  many 
friends  that  Louisville  has  in  congratu- 
lating the  gentleman  and  his  great  team, 
the  University  of  Louisville.  I  was  there 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  M.  SLACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagcers) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today,  the 
late  John  M.  Slack. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  pauses  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
John  Slack.  Perhaps  the  best  eulogies 
of  John  will  not  be  spoken.  They  will  be 
in  the  estimates  of  our  hearts,  which 
reached  out  to  him  in  fellowship  and 
knew  his  kindness,  his  courtesies,  his 
consideration,  in  all  the  complexities  of 
the  affairs  we  debate  here  and  in  the 
committees. 

My  words  can  add  little  to  the  tribute, 
nothing  to  the  regard  and  esteem  that 
John  Slack's  life  won  from  his  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  from  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

As  someone  else  has  said  John  Slack 
was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  who  never 
sought  the  spotlight  but  always  had  the 
respect  of  his  peers  during  his  22  years 
in  the  House. 

I  think  nothing  proved  that  statement 
more  than  the  large  turnout  of  Members 
of  this  House  headed  by  the  Speaker  who 
attended  John's  funeral  in  Charleston 
last  Thursday.  I  personally  have  never 
seen  a  larger  number  at  a  funeral  of  any 
Member,  and  the  Speaker  stated  that  it 
was  the  largest  number  of  Members  he 
had  ever  seen  at  a  funeral  of  a  Member 
in  his  30  years  in  Congress.  I  think  tlus 
large  delegation  of  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  said  more  than  any 
words  can  ever  say  and  proved  the  gen- 
uine love  and  affection  felt  for  John 
Slack  by  Members  of  this  body. 
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There  are 
a  tremendous 
of  Congress  a^ 
truly  say  that 
tives  has  lost 

John  Slack 
things  that 
good  man.  In 
man.  To  be 
the  dream  of 
both,  and  he 

He  stood  like 
tall  and  strong 
He  did  not 
the  wind.  We 
He  is  like  some 
in  that  he 
he  was  good, 
a  man  of 
These  things  d(i 
never  changed 
time. 

These  are 
by.  We  could 
things,  because 
but  he  was  a 
man  of 
of  love. 

I  am  going  to 
all  those  who 
him  through 
him. 

There  is  a 
home  that  goes 
I  have  to  live  witl 
I  want  to  be  fit  fo  ' 
I  want  to  be  able, 
Always  to  look 
I  do  not  want  to 
And  hate  myself 
I  want  to  go  out 
I  want  to  desert! 
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did  John  Slack.  I  can 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
does  have  the 
respect  of  every 
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where  he  stood 
thought  and  whfit 
he  stood  for. 
best  on  each 
of  time. 

My  wife,  Martr 
our  deepest  sym  lathy 
ces.  and  son,  Jol  in 
ories  of  the  past 
of  family  and 
help  fill  the  void 
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lit  ;le  saying  we  have  back 
like  this: 

myself,  and  so 

myself  to  know. 

is  the  days  go  by 
m]  self  In  the  eye. 

stand  with  the  setting  sun 

For  the  things  I  have  done. 

with  my  head  erect, 
every  man's  respect. 


think  that  John  Slack 

rfespect  tmd  did  have  the 

Member  of  Congress  and 

knew  him.  They  knew 

He  told  you  what  he 

he  believed  and  what 

just  wanted  to  do  his 

and  with  the  passing 


joins  me  in  extending 
to  his  wife,  Fran- 
May  cherished  mem- 
years  of  happiness,  love 
^rvice  to  his  fellowmen 
in  their  lives. 
Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


0 '  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 


Slack 


I  commend  the  gentle- 
for  taking  th's  special 
as  was  indicated  by 
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of  the  most  honorable 

serve  in  public  ofBce.  I 

body  at  any  time  indi- 


cate in  any  way  that  they  had  any  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  integrity,  in  his  honor, 
or  in  his  accomplishments  as  a  public 
servant  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
and  to  the  country. 

I  was  honored  to  sit  next  to  him  on 
one  of  the  subcommittees  for  18  years, 
and  I  just  know  that  there  has  never 
been  anyone  who  had  greater  respect, 
not  only  from  his  colleagues  here,  but 
from  the  people  in  the  agencies  that  are 
served  by  that  subcommittee.  Whether 
they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  his  ap- 
proach or  his  determinations  in  regard 
to  those  appropriations  and  the  actions 
that  he  would  take,  they  would  know 
that  whatever  decisions  he  had  made 
were  based  on  his  good  conscience.  There 
is  no  higher  respect  that  could  be  paid 
to  a  Member  of  this  House  than  to  see 
the  agency  heads,  as  well  as  Members 
and  people  who  had  been  in  the  agencies 
and  were  no  longer  with  the  agencies, 
pay  their  respects  after  his  untimely 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  special  order,  and 
my  heart  and  that  of  my  wife,  who  is 
also  a  very  good  friend  to  his  wife  and 
family,  go  out  to  that  family  in  this 
time  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Slack  was  my 
friend. 

Webster  tells  us  the  word  "friend" 
means  "one  attached  to  another  by  af- 
fection or  esteem." 

By  all  means,  my  relationship  with 
John  Slack  fit  that  definition. 

I  had  the  deepest  affection  for  him  and 
will  miss  him  more  than  I  can  ever  de- 
scribe. And  the  respect  I  had  for  his 
wisdom,  his  counsel  and  his  leadership 
was  imllmlted. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
were  friends. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
shared  many  concerns,  confronted  many 
common  problems,  and  worked  as  com- 
panions on  behalf  of  our  people. 

Sometimes  a  friendship  can  best  be 
defined  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
defined. 

And  perhaps  that  Is  the  best  defi- 
nition I  can  offer  of  the  very  special  bond 
that  I  felt  with  John. 

I  first  met  him  in  1956  when  he  was  the 
assessor  of  Kanawha  Coimty,  W.  Va.. 
and  I  was  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

Two  years  later,  John  came  to  the 
Congress,  but  we  kept  in  touch  and  our 
friendship  deepened. 

And  so  It  was  a  great  source  of  com- 
fort to  me  to  know  when  I  came  back 
to  Washington  in  1989  that  I  had  a 
friend  here  in  this  institution — someone 
I  could  talk  with,  consult  with,  and 
invariably,  commiserate  with. 

Over  the  years  our  friendship  became 
so  natural  and  so  much  a  part  of  my 
daily  life  that  when  I  was  Informed  of 
John's  death,  it  was  like  being  told  I 
had  lost  my  brother. 


But  we  who  knew  John  well  know  that 
he  would  not  want  us,  even  at  this  diffi- 
cult time,  to  dwell  on  our  grief. 

We  know  it  would  be  enough  for 
him  that  we  think  only  of  him  as  he 
was. 

And  above  all  else,  he  was  a  fine  and 
unpretentious  gentleman. 

In  his  work  in  this  Congress,  he  was 
a  quietly  effective  statesman. 

In  an  age  when  some  are  misled  by 
the  belief  that  accomplishments  are 
measured  by  the  height  of  newspaper 
headlines  or  the  number  of  times  one 
appears  on  the  network  news,  John 
knew  that  the  true  measure  of  his  con- 
tribution was  work  unobtrusively  ac- 
complished and  goals  effectively  met. 

Those  were  his  ideals  and  he  was 
steadfastly  and  commendably  faithful  to 
them. 

When  a  truly  special  person  Is  taken 
from  us,  there  is  a  void.  We  feel  It  in 
every  fiber  of  our  body. 

And  that  is  how  I  feel. 

I  feel  that  way  because  my  State  has 
lost  a  valued  and  extremely  important 
leader. 

I  feel  that  way  because  our  Nation 
has  lost  a  true  patriot  diligent  to  her 
cause. 

But  even  more  so,  I  feel  that  way  be- 
cause John  Slack  was  my  friend  and 
I  have  lost  the  great  treasure  of  our  long 
and  warm  friendship. 

D  1800 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  this  Congress  respected  John  Slack 
for  what  he  was  to  us  and  what  he 
meant  to  us.  Words  of  praise  of  John 
are  well  merited.  I  admired  and  re- 
spected him  and  called  him  my  friend 
because  of  luminous  qualities  of  integri- 
ty, and  decency,  and  a  great  sense  of 
fair  play. 

I  was  also  privileged  to  know  John  in 
another  capacity.  The  relationship  be- 
tween a  subcommittee  chairman  and  a 
ranking  member  Is  a  special  one.  It  can 
be  difficult,  delicate,  and  perhai>s  fragile. 
With  John,  it  was  superb.  He  dealt  with 
that  relationship  in  a  manner  that  made 
it  easy  for  me  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  to  work  that  much 
harder  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

John  Slack  will  long  serve  as  a  model 
of  one  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  an 
effective  Congress  far  above  personal 
politics.  He  was  a  man  of  honor,  com- 
petence, and  courage. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  a  colleague  and 
as  a  very  dear  friend. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ttexas  (Mr.  Hichtower). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
person  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  this  body  as  an  elected  Represent- 
ative of  the  people  has  been  keenly 
aware  of  how  he  is  perceived  by  his  con- 
stituency. How  the  folks  at  home  see  us 
in  the  performance  of  our  tasks  is  the  key 
to  our  continued  services  here.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  folks  at 
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home  are  often  unhappy  with  what  they 
have  come  to  believe  is  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Whatever  that  low 
opinion  of  an  imagined  Member  of  Con- 
gress might  be,  it  could  never  have  ap- 
plied to  John  Slack.  He  was  not  an  aver- 
age man.  The  people  of  West  Virginia 
must  have  known  he  was  not  an  average 
man. 

If  only  we  were  a  body  of  435  John 
Slacks  we  would  have  an  ideal  Congress. 
Sadly,  we  are  not.  Sadly,  there  will  never 
be  enough  John  Slacks.  And  the  saddest 
of  all  is  any  day  that  brings  news  of  the 
loss  of  such  a  Member  of  Congress. 

John  Slack  was  a  strong  man  of  un- 
impeachable integrity.  He  moved  through 
these  halls  in  a  quiet  way  that  gave 
strength  and  dignity  to  the  process  of 
government. 

John  Slack  respected  his  colleagues 
and  consequently  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him 

Other  good  men  and  women  will  come 
this  way.  Those  of  us  now  here  must  re- 
new our  determination  to  hold  the  stand- 
ards of  this  body  and  our  system  of  self- 
government  high.  TTiis  is  the  way  John 
Slack  lived  and  worked. 

Thank  God  for  giving  us  the  privilege 
of  knowing  this  good  man. 
Thank  God  for  his  life  of  service. 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall)  . 
Mr.  RAHALL.  It  was  last  Thursday, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  citizens  of  West 
Virginia,  John  Slack's  family  and 
friends.  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
gathered  to  pay  the  last  tributes  to 
John  Slack,  and  what  fitting  last  trib- 
utes those  were. 

There  were  over  50  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  present.  There 
were  two  U.S.  Senators  present.  There 
was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  majority  leader,  and  the 
majority  whip,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  guard,  representing  the 
many  Armed  Forces  of  our  country 
through  their  precision  movements  that 
laid  to  rest  the  body  of  John  Slack,  very 
well  represented  the  career  that  he 
has  had  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Just  as  he  fought  for  a  strong  de- 
fense here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and 
for  a  strong  America,  the  men  that 
guided  his  body  to  its  final  resting  place 
were  strong  men  and  men  who  have  built 
our  country  into  the  strong  country  that 
it  is. 

As  we  come  back  to  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  loss  of  course  is  still 
with  us,  and  it  is  still  great. 

John  Slack,  a  Congressman,  a  vet- 
eran, a  father,  a  fr.end,  is  no  longer  with 
us.  and  we  will  certainly  miss  him. 

While  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him  very  closely,  not  all 
of  us,  of  course,  could  be  in  Charleston 
for  the  funeral.  Many  others  will  indeed 
join  in  these  tributes  to  our  late  col- 
league. All  will  join  in  the  memories 
of  his  hard  work  and  dedication,  and 
the  tribute  that  he  received  last  Thurs- 
day will  be  one  that  his  wife  Frances 


and  his  son,  John  Slack  m,  always 
cherish,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  that 
will  give  them  a  sense  of  pride  and 
courage  to  continue  their  lives  in  a  strong 
framework  within  which  John  Slack 
built  for  them. 

I  do  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) ,  and  my  other  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  MoLLORAN),  in  expressing  a 
deep  sense  of  respect  at  the  loss  of  a  true 
friend  and  a  true  public  servant  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  7  days  now, 
and  the  loss  Is  still  great.  John  Slack. 
a  Congressman,  a  veteran,  a  father,  a 
friend,  is  no  longer  with  us  and  we  miss 
him. 

Many  of  us  were  in  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
last  Friday  when  he  was  laid  to  rest,  and 
with  him  went  a  career  of  public  service 
that  will  be  hard  to  match. 

During  his  20  years  as  Representative 
from  central  West  Virginia,  John  Slack's 
accomplishments  prove  what  kind  of 
man  he  was.  A  man  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 

Extended  medical  aid  for  disabled 
miners,  funding  for  interstate  highways, 
flood  control  legislation,  encouragement 
for  business  expansion,  and  tireless  day- 
to-day  service  for  those  who  needed  as- 
sistance, are  only  a  few. 

Two  years  after  he  returned  from 
service  in  the  infantry  in  1944,  John 
Slack's  public  career  began  when  he  was 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Kanawha  County 
Court.  From  1952  to  1958  he  served  as 
Kanawha  County  assessor.  In  1958,  he 
came  to  Congress. 

He  was  honest.  He  was  straightfor- 
ward. There  was  never  a  question  as  to 
where  John  Slack  stood,  or  what  he 
stood  for. 

He  once  said: 

The  name  of  the  job  Is  to  represent  the 
people,  and  you  represent  the  people  when 
you  solve  their  problems. 

You  could  say  that  was  his  motto,  be- 
cause he  carried  out  that  principle  each 
and  every  day  of  his  public  life. 

His  aim  was  "to  get  to  know  the  people 
of  my  district."  The  love  shown  him  in 
the  past  few  days,  proves  that  John 
Slack  indeed  knew  the  people  he  repre- 
sented. 

To  his  wife,  Francis,  and  his  son,  John 
m.  we  all  send  our  deepest  sympathy. 

In  the  years  before  I  was  elected  to 
Congress,  I  was  well  aware  of  John  Slack 
and  his  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
one  time  he  was  my  own  Congressman. 

When  I  came  to  Congress,  I  saw  much 
more  of  his  deep  dedication  to  his  job. 
He  was  the  type  of  Congressman  we  all 
want  to  be  like,  but  we  will  only  be  able 
to  try  to  emulate  John  Slack,  there  will 
never  be  another  one  like  him. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Plorida  (Mr. 
Chappell)  . 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
finest  Members  ever  to  serve  in  this 
House:  John  Mark  Slack,  who  so  ably 
and  energetically  represented  the  people 


of  West  Virginia's  Third  Congrestiooal 
District.  His  tragic  and  most  untimely 
death  last  week  has  deprived  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  Nation — of  an  exemplary 
pubUc  servant.  For  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  with 
John  over  the  years,  his  passing  is  the 
heartbreaking  loss  of  a  deeply  loved  and 
respected  friend. 

Throughout  the  near  third  of  his 
life — over  20  years — he  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  his  goal  was 
to  give  the  people  of  West  Virginia  the 
best,  the  most  honest,  and  most  sincere 
representation  that  hard  work  and  in- 
tegrity could  provide.  We  all  attest  to 
his  accomplishment  of  that  goal.  We 
attest  to  the  quality  of  his  hard  work, 
the  long  hours  he  put  into  solving  his 
people's  problems,  to  the  dedication  he 
brought  to  his  work. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely 
with  John  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. His  congeniality  made  pleasant 
even  the  most  unappealing  tasks.  His 
sense  of  fairness  and  his  consistently 
high  standards  made  working  with  him 
a  pleasure  under  even  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.  We  will  keenly  miss  his 
abilities  on  that  committee.  The  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee he  chaired  has  lost  a  fine 
leader. 

John  cared  about  people,  and  Uiat 
concern  was  evident  in  his  work  in  the 
Congress.  He  cared  that  people  in  his 
State  and  his  Nation  could  not  find  work, 
and  he  worked  diligently  to  find  work- 
able solutions  to  those  problems.  He  was, 
as  well,  a  realist,  who  saw  the  need  to 
balance  ideals  against  practicalities.  His 
levelheadedness  in  dealing  with  energy 
and  fuel  problems  served  his  own  State 
to  good  advantage  for  many  years.  His 
sound  judgment  and  expertise  in  those 
matters  have  been  most  valuable  in 
coping  with  our  national  energy 
problems. 

It  would  be  incomplete  to  talk  about 
John  M.  Slack  without  mentioning  his 
strong  sense  of  integrity  and  self-sacri- 
fice. His  personal  standards  of  ethics 
were  immatehable  and  serve  well  as 
guidelines  for  any  pubUc  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Slack  did  well  with 
his  life— he  was  a  great  husband,  father, 
soldier,  patriot,  and  public  servant.  His 
wife,  Frances,  his  son.  John  m,  and  his 
grandchildren  can  be  rightfully  proud  of 
him.  All  of  us  will  sorely  miss  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Heaven's  gain 
would  be  our  eternal  loss  except  that  his 
great  spirit  will  live  on  and  encourage 
us  aU  along  the  way.  Our  country  has 
lost  a  great  statesman. 
D  1810 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  very  dlstlngiiished  chairman  for 
yielding  and  allowing  me  the  opportunity 
to  go  (m  the  record  in  adding  my  voice 
to  his  and  the  others  who  have  preceded 
me  in  rendering  a  tribute  far  mon 
deserved,  actually  anguishing  to  make, 
because  of  the  very  tragic  and  premature 
death  of  a  very  loved  coUeague.  admired 
and  respected  universally  by  all  who  met 
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the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
BkviLL). 
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all  consider  ourselves  blessed  for  having 
known  him  and  worked  with  him. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  great  sense  of  loss  and  ex- 
tend to  Prances  and  their  son  John,  my 
deepest  sympathy.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  Congressman  but  he  was,  above  all, 
a  great  American.  John  Slack  will  be 
missed  by  each  of  us. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  this  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  decent  and 
honorable  members  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  John 
M.  Slack. 

John  Slack  hailed  from  Charleston,  In 
the  heart  of  the  Appalachian  hills  of 
West  Virginia.  With  dedication  and  a 
strong  sense  of  punwse,  he  represented 
the  interests  of  the  Third  District  of 
West  Virginia  for  mor  than  20  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  respected  and 
admired  Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  he  was  universally 
at  ease  with  northerners,  southerners, 
easterners,  and  westerners.  John  Slack 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  finest  way. 

He  was  a  Member  whose  word  was 
golden,  whose  commitment  was  genuine 
and  unwaivering,  who  imderstood  the 
complexities  of  the  legislative  process 
and  pursued  his  chosen  political  course 
in  a  dignified  and  responsible  fashion. 
As  the  popular  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce  and  the  Judiciary,  he 
was  unafraid  to  delegate  authority.  A 
fair  and  just  chairman,  he  ran  his  sub- 
committee on  a  consensus  and  demo- 
cratic basis  and  often  asked  other  mem- 
bers to  chair  hearings.  All  members  of 
his  subcommittee  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  their  chairman  was  always  willing 
to  listen  with  an  open  mind  to  the  issues 
and  concerns  which  affected  each  of 
their  own  districts. 

A  strong  advocate  of  economic  devel- 
opment programs  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment over  which  his  subcommittee 
had  jurisdiction.  Chairman  Slack  sup- 
ported these  issues  because  they  were 
vital  to  the  heartbeat  of  West  Virginia's 
Third  District.  In  every  other  issue  and 
in  every  other  program  that  was  pre- 
sented before  his  committee,  John  Slack 
had  an  impartial  response,  reviewing 
each  interest,  each  issue,  and  each  pro- 
gram in  an  unbiased,  professional  man- 
ner. During  the  entire  5  years  in  which 
he  chaired  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, he  made  decision  based  on  sub- 
stantive and  political  merits  of  the  issues 
involved. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcc»nmittee.  John  Slack 
was  a  strong  and  forceful  proponent  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System;  and  his 
endorsement  alone  was  responsible,  in  a 
measurable  way,  for  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  impressive  Interstate  High- 
wav  System  that  stands  today  as  the  envy 
of  the  whole  world. 

Many  adjectives  and  laudatory  phrases 
could  be  used  to  describe  John  Slack— 
conscientious,  hard  working,  dedicated, 
quiet,  and  reassuring  self-confidence; 
yet.  the  one  descriptive  word  that  stands 


out  above  all  else  is  "integrity."  John 
Slack  was  without  a  doubt  the  most  de- 
cent and  honorable  Member  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve.  Be- 
cause of  this  remarkable  quality  I  asked 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  96th  Caa- 
gress  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
an  assignment  which  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  an  assignment  that  measures 
the  moral  mettle  of  its  members.  Each 
member  assigned  to  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee is  faced  with  certain  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  against  one  of  his  colleagues. 
He  has  to  look  at  the  merits  of  the  spe- 
cific allegation  to  determine  what  disci- 
plinary action  is  necessary,  if  at  all,  and 
he  has  to  review  the  individual  case  in 
a  dispassionate,  objective,  and  impartial 
manner.  It  takes  an  individual  of  real 
character  and  integrity  to  put  aside  par- 
tisan or  personal  prejudices  and  to  ful- 
fill the  obligations  that  this  committee 
requires.  No  other  member  fulfilled  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  this 
assignment  in  a  more  admirable  way 
than  John  Slack. 

In  every  kind  of  measurement,  John 
Slack  was  a  person  of  high  caliber;  he 
was  a  top-quality  Member  of  the  House, 
and  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  a 
superb  and  compassionate  human  being. 
His  untimely  and  premature  passing  is  a 
shock  to  us  all.  His  loss  is  great,  his  posi- 
tion in  this  Chamber  is  irreplaceable,  and 
we  will  greatly  miss  his  dignified  and 
professional  competence. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  condolences  to 
his  wife  and  family.* 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  and  sorrow 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  late  John  M. 
Slack. 

Having  come  to  Congress  In  the  same 
year  as  John,  I  knew  him  for  over  21 
years  and  during  this  period  my  respect 
for  him  only  grew.  He  was  a  man  of 
integrity,  a  man  who  believed  that  pub- 
lic service  is  a  public  trust.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant. 
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John  Slack  held  himself  to  a  very 
high  standard  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment. But  more  than  conducting  him- 
self in  a  distinguished  msmner,  John 
was  unequivocal  in  his  belief  that  the 
Interests  of  the  House,  and  more  Import- 
antly, of  the  Nation,  were  best  served 
not  by  disparaging  this  Institution  but 
rather  by  evaluating  one's  own  perform- 
ance and  striving  to  Improve  It. 

There  is  little  question  that  John  was 
an  extremely  competent  legislator.  When 
he  came  to  the  fioor  to  manage  legisla- 
tion from  his  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, he  was  always  well  prepared.  He 
was  truly  a  professional  legislator.  But 
above  all,  John  was  most  considerate 
of  his  colleagues.  He  always  tried  to 
appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  others 
and  worked  hard  to  build  coalitions  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  diversity  of  views. 

John  Slack — a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity, 
a  dear  friend — will  long  be  missed  by 
this  Member  of  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  WHllTKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  John  Slack 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
1961  until  his  imtime^  death.  Never 
one  to  play  to  the  galleries,  John  was 


highly  effective  and  was  an  outstand- 
ing chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  where  he  had 
served  for  many  years. 

Of  all  the  Members  with  whom  I  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  my  opinion,  none  have  lived  up  to 
their  obligations  to  a  greater  degree  than 
did  John  Slack — Intelligent,  an  ener- 
getic worker,  possessed  of  character, 
courage  and  patriotism,  and  above  all 
a  fine  sense  of  himior.  He  was  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  knew  him  whether  or 
not  they  agreed  with  him  on  the  particu- 
lar issue  at  hand. 

Truly  his  district.  State,  and  Nation 
have  lost  an  outstanding  public  servant. 
Personally,  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend,  one 
whose  counsel  and  courage  were  not  only 
helpful  to  me  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  to  the  Congress. 

To  his  fine  wife.  Prances,  his  son, 
and  other  members  of  his  family,  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  in  this  try- 
ing time.  Fortunately,  they  have  many 
fond  memories  of  John.* 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Slack,  gives  us  pause  to  reflect  on 
the  qualities  that  made  him,  beneath 
his  manly  exterior,  a  dear  heart  and 
gentle  person. 

John  excelled  In  his  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary.  I  make  this  statement  with 
vivid  personal  recollections  of  his  splen- 
did performance  in  that  role  on  a  par- 
ticular day  in  May  of  1978.  On  that  day 
I  testified  before  his  subcommittee  to 
plead  the  case  of  a  crucial  weather  radar 
system  for  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ga. 
We  had  the  evidence  on  our  side — the 
facts  and  figiu-es  proving  the  critical 
need.  I  remember,  so  well,  John's  quiet, 
thoughtful  demeanor  as  we  made  our 
case.  When  all  testimony  had  been  com- 
pleted, John,  without  hestitation,  cut 
through  to  the  bottom  line  and  said: 

Jack,  this  system  could  provide  the  ad- 
vance warning  necessary  to  save  thousands 
of  lives  and  spare  millions  of  dollars  In 
property  damage,  and  I  say — Let's  go  with  It. 

John  Slack  was  that  kind  of  man — 
one  who  saw  conditions  as  they  were 
and  tried  to  right  them,  with  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  man  always  foremost 
in  his  heart  and  mind.  The  Columbus 
weather  radar  system  has  since  been 
completed  and  citizens  throughout  my 
district  and  much  of  Georgia  can  take 
courage  in  the  fact  that  they  need  not 
fear  the  ravages  of  unexpected  weather 
emergencies.  Thanks,  in  large  part,  to 
John  Slack,  they  will  be  forewarned 
and  can  take  appropriate,  lifesaving 
action. 

We  who  had  the  privilege  of  working 
side  by  side  with  this  uncommon  servant 
of  the  people  deeply  mourn  h's  loss  and 
extend  our  heartfelt  prayers  to  his  fine 
family.* 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
t^^  S^*f*  and  I  were  on  opposite  sides 

Of  the  aisle— and  sometimes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  issues— I  always  found  him 
to  be  a  friendly  and  gracious  adversary 
When  we  were  opposed— and  a  valuable 
ally  when  we  were  In  agreement. 
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John  was  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  Judiciary  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  my  role  as  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  often  had  occasion  to  work 
with  John  on  matters  involving  the  ju- 
diciary and  Justice  Department.  He  was 
a  hard  worker  and  invariably  well  pre- 
pared to  discuss  topics  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 

John  Slack  was  a  man  who  looked  at 
problems  in  a  very  pragmatic  way.  He 
was  not  an  ideologue  of  either  the  left  or 
right,  but  approached  each  issue  with  an 
open  mind  and  a  quaUty  of  judgment 
which  made  his  advice  well  respected  by 
his  colleagues. 

John's  passing  is  a  grievous  loss  to  all 
of  us,  who  will  miss  his  friendllnes  and 
good  humor.  It  is  a  grievous  loss  to  this 
House,  which  will  lose  the  benefit  of  his 
sound  judgment  and  wise  advice. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  Frances  and  other 
survivors  my  respect  and  deep 
sympathy.* 

*  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day, along  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend,  John 
Slack.  John  made  my  stay  here  in  the 
Congress  more  pleasant  than  It  might 
otherwise  have  been.  From  the  begin- 
ning, he  was  always  very  helpful  and  co- 
operative whenever  I  sought  him  out.  It 
was  obvious  to  me  that  he  cared  very 
deeply  for  his  colleagues,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

John  Slack  thought  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world.  He  worked  to 
make  it  better.  He  proceeded  at  a  calm, 
deUberate  pace  with  judicial  qualities 
which  were  always  very  effective. 

In  the  18  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  seen  my  colleagues 
pay  tribute  to  a  Member  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  for  John.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member  of  the  official  dele- 
gation which  traveled  to  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  to  attend  John's  funeral.  I 
thought  that  the  minister's  words 
summed  up  John's  life  as  a  human  being 
and  as  a  legislator  more  adequately  than 
I  ever  could : 

He  was  always  humble  and  modest  and  al- 
ways a  worthy  adversary. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  his  family.  I 
know  what  a  loss  this  must  be  for  them. 
His  constituents,  whom  he  served  so  well, 
will  miss  him;  this  House  will  miss  him; 
and  I  will  miss  him.  Thank  you.* 

*  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  expressiCHi  of  sadness 
at  the  sudden  passing  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  John  Slack. 

John's  career,  from  his  service  as  a 
coimty  official  to  his  21  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Represoitatlves,  dem- 
onstrated the  highest  concept  of  public 
service,  through  his  diligence  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia.  Within  the  Congress,  he 
showed  his  prowess  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

John  was  a  hard-working,  kind,  and 
thoroughly  decent  man,  who  earned  the 
respect,  friendship,  and  trust  of  all  who 
served  with  him,  on  both  sides  of  the 


aisle.  He  was  a  good  man,  who  wiU  be 
sorely  missed.* 

*  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  service 
rendered  this  body  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion by  our  former  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  John  Slack,  and  to  express  my 
deep  and  personal  sense  of  loss  at  his  un- 
timely death. 

John  distinguished  himself  during  his 
long  tenure  as  a  U.S.  Representative  as  a 
decent,  forthright,  and  extremdy  person- 
able human  being. 

His  dedication  and  service  to  the  Third 
District  of  West  Virginia  and  the  entire 
country  singled  him  out  as  a  true  patriot 
and  a  statesman  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  residents  of  the  Third 
District  rewarded  his  untiring  devotion 
by  returning  him  to  this  Congress  11 
times. 

John's  record  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  particu- 
larly as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judi- 
ciary, exemplified  his  continuing  concern 
and  worry,  not  only  for  his  district  but 
for  the  fate  of  our  Nation.  It  was  miy 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  John  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  as  a 
fellow  subcommittee  chairman.  Through 
this  association,  I  was  fortunate  to  en- 
joy his  kind  assistance,  patience,  and 
va'.ued  advice. 

John  will  be  sorely  missed — ^not  only 
in  his  capacity  as  a  leader  and  respected 
colleague  but  as  a  cherished  friend  and 
counsel.  In  his  very  humble  way,  John 
was  never  too  busy  to  give  needed  assist- 
ance to  his  colleagues  and  constituents. 

John  Slack  was  a  remarkable  person 
whose  integrity  was  beyond  reproach. 
His  dedication  was  an  inspiration  to  us 
all,  and  I  am  certain  that  his  high  exam- 
ple will  continue  to  inspire  and  guide  us. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
condolences  to  the  Slack  family.  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  have 
served  with  such  a  dedicated  and  hon- 
ored statesman,  and  my  sense  of  loss  will 
long  be  felt.* 

*  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
memory  of  a  gracious  and  generous  man. 
Congressman  JbHN  M.  Slack  of  West 
Virginia. 

Our  colleague's  untimely  passing  on 
his  65th  birthday  leaves  us  bereft  of  a 
gentleman  whom  everyone  came  to 
admire. 

I  came  to  know  John  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
that  role,  he  appropriated  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  for  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  FBI.  He  was  always 
just,  impartial,  and  patient  in  his  deal- 
ings with  everyone  and  with  every 
problem. 

John  Slack  was  a  quiet,  dignified  pub- 
lic servant  whose  23  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  makes  us 
all  proud  to  have  known  him  and  to  have 
served  with  him.  His  loss  diminishes  all 
of  us  and  diminishes  the  stature  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.* 

*  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  number  of  tributes  that  have  been 
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dUltxvA  for  biy  good  friend  Johh  Slack, 
many  word;;  have  been  used — integrity, 
htmesty,  ccmpasslon.  dedication.  Cer- 
tainly, all  Ihese  words  fit.  Johk  Slack 
carried  out  his  responsibilities  with  a 
quiet  dignit; '  that  was  sranehow  more  ef- 
fective than  flamboyance.  He  was  one  of 
the  good  gu;  s  who  got  things  done  quiet- 
ly behind  tie  scenes.  He  believed  pas- 
si<»ately  in  his  country,  his  constituency 
and  this  ins  titution,  and  he  served  them 
all  well.  His  presence  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 

•  Mr.  McO  >RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
often  said  t  lat  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try get  the  type  of  govenmient  they  de- 
serve. If  thi ;  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dare 
say  that  in  ight  of  John  Slack's  service 
over  the  pas .  21 V^  years  the  people  of  the 
Third  Distrl  :t  of  West  Virginia  must  be 
among  the  flnest  citizens  of  the  land. 

Every  schbolboy  knows  that  when  the 
Founding  P  ithers  created  the  House  its 
membership  was  intended  to  be  com- 
posed of  me  1  who  were  close  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  t;  le  land.  This  is  precisely  the 
type  of  man  John  was  when  he  came  to 
Congress — a  id,  more  importantly,  this  is 
the  way  he  remained.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  pacl  age  the  man  at  work  in  his 
beloved  Api  iroprlatlons  Committee,  or 
on  the  camp  aign  trail  in  Boone  County, 
and  make  tl^  display  available  to  all  of 
the  Nation's  high  school  civics  classes,  I 
feel  conflderit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ap- 
proval ratinj  of  tltis  body  would  have 
soared. 

In  the  10  3  ears  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serv ;  in  the  House,  I  have  never 
met  a  more  c  edicated  or  honorable  Mem- 
ber. He  deep  jr  loved  this  institution  and 
at  all  times  »e  conducted  himself  with  a 
dignity  and  jonor  that  reflected  this  af- 
fectlOTi.  In  0  ir  cynical  times,  the  credi- 
bility of  poll  icians  is  always  questioned. 
Yet  for  anyo  le  who  knew  John,  the  most 
outstanding  bspect  of  his  character  was 
his  frankne^  and  his  reliability.  Wheth- 
er he  was  ir  terrogating  a  Cabinet  Sec- 
retary or  re  .ponding  to  questions  in  a 
public  forun,  the  man  spoke  his  mind 
without  rega  rd  to  the  response  his  views 
might  draw.  Moreover,  when  he  gave  his 
word,  there  1  ^as  no  doubt  that  his  end  of 
an  agreemer  t  would  be  lived  up  to. 

Pinallv.  w  r.  Speaker,  no  finer  tribute 
can  be  giver  a  man  than  to  say  that  he 
has  the  lovt  of  his  family  and  the  re- 
spect and  a<  miration  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  'lie  services  in  Charleston 
last  week  ai  d  the  remarks  made  today 
demonstrate  that  John  Slack  was 
deeplv  reverxl  in  his  native  State  and 
greatly  admred  here  in  the  Congress. 
The  terrible  toll  his  absence  takes  on 
this  body  is  irreat,  but  if  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  living  up  to  the  standards 
he  set.  than  We  can  rest  assured  that  the 
House  will  remain,  as  he  so  aptly  put  it, 
"The  greatett  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  "• 

•  Mr.  BIAG<  n.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  %  lost  colleague  and  dear 
friend.  Jom^  Slack,  whose  passing  last 
week  has  gri  eved  us  all.  John  Slack  for 
22  years  ga\B  this  House  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom,  his  commitment  to  service, 
and  his  love :  or  his  Nation. 

John  8la(  k  was  a  man  who  com- 
manded anc    received  tremendous  re- 


spect among  his  colleagues  in  Congress. 
John's  strongest  attribute  was  the  ve- 
racity of  his  word.  He  was  a  man  prone 
to  resolving  problems  not  creating  them. 
He  served  with  particular  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  the  Judiciary. 
In  this  capacity  John  Slack  oversaw  the 
budgets  of  several  Cabinet  departments 
whose  collective  totals  were  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  John  Slack  as  a  prag- 
matist  reviewed  all  spending  requests 
carefully  and  exercised  the  highest  lev- 
els of  responsibility  in  this  critically  im- 
portant position. 

It  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity 
that  I  must  cite  a  personal  story  which 
perhaps  helps  to  capture  the  reason 
John  Slack  will  be  so  missed  around  the 
House.  It  was  July  12,  1979.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  House  was  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  and  Justice.  On  that 
day,  in  full  consultation  with  John,  I 
proceeded  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  portion  of  the  bill. 
My  amendment  sought  to  bar  the  sale 
and  export  of  U.S.  weapons  to  the  police 
force  of  Northern  Ireland  on  groimds 
that  it  violated  the  hiunan  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

John  had  warned  me  in  advance  that 
my  amendment  was  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  in  straight  terms,  I  had 
little  hope  of  having  it  overruled.  When 
the  time  came,  John  chose  to  reserve  the 
point  of  order  thus  allowing  the  House 
to  debate  the  issue  of  my  amendment 
for  almost  1  full  hour.  After  this  time  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
followed  and  the  State  Department  then 
voluntarOy  suspended  all  shipments  of 
U.S.  arms  pending  an  overall  review  of 
policy. 

John  Slack  because  of  his  inherent 
sense  of  fairness  permitted  this  signifi- 
cant event  to  occur.  The  Irish-American 
community  was  grateful  for  his  actions 
and  they  join  me  in  this  tribute. 

John  Slack  was  a  tireless  worker  for 
his  constituents.  He  used  his  seniority  to 
their  benefit.  He  worked  at  his  job  and  he 
did  it  well.  He  will  be  missed  by  his  con- 
stituents and  his  colleagues.  My  con- 
dolences go  to  his  wife  Frances,  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  and  his  grandchil- 
dren.* 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  John  Slack  was  a  friend 
and  adviser  to  everyone.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  genuine  concern  and  cmnpas- 
slon  for  his  colleagues,  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virginia,  and 
his  country.  John  was  a  unique  leader, 
who  has  served  with  integrity  and  honor 
as  a  distinguished  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  chairman  of  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

Our  Nation  and  the  subcommittee  will 
be  deprived  of  John's  outstanding  serv- 
ices. Someone  will  fill  his  shoes,  but  no 
one  can  take  his  place.  In  the  4  years  I 
knew  John,  I  had  the  utmost  respect  and 
admiration  for  him,  as  did  all  his  col- 
leagues.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  personal  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our 
colleague,  John  Slack  of  West  Virginia. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  Con- 


gress and  the  United  States  has  lost  an 
outstanding  public  servant. 

We  will  miss  his  good  work.  We  will 
miss  his  outstanding  strength  of  char- 
acter. We  will  miss  his  sense  of  humor 
and  the  camaraderie  that  we  shared 
with  him  for  the  20  years  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  body.  His  work 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  weU 
known  to  his  colleagues,  especially  his 
able  chalrmanstilp  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  Ju- 
diciary. 

We  are  never  ready  to  part  from  our 
friends  or  loved  ones,  but  the  sudden- 
ness of  John's  death  saddens  us  even 
further.  There  are  so  many  words  of 
thanks  still  due  him.  so  much  we  yet 
wanted  to  accomplish  with  him.  The 
thanks  come  to  him  now,  too  late,  but 
the  accomplishments  we  will  strive  even 
harder  to  achieve  because  of  the  exam- 
ple of  compassion  and  forthrightness 
that  he  established  here  for  20  years. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  a  col- 
league who  served  with  us  so  ably  for  so 
long.* 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deep- 
ly shocked  and  saddened  when  I  learned 
early  on  the  morning  of  last  March  18, 
of  the  sudden  and  imtimely  passing,  dur- 
ing the  night,  of  our  esteemed  colleague 
and  my  dear  personal  friend.  Congress- 
man John  Slack  of  West  Virginia 

I  met  John  Slack  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  beginning  of  my  service  here 
in  1975.  He  was  a  senior  member  asso- 
ciate of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  which  I  was  appointed  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  Departments  to 
which  I  was  assigned. 

As  a  senior  House  Member  he  was  kind, 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  me  as  a 
new  Member  and  one  who  was  never  too 
busy  to  offer  wise  advice  if  you  asked 
for  It.  If  you  were  humble  enough  to 
consult  with  him  he  would  save  you  from 
the  impetuous  mistakes  most  beginners 
here  are  inclined  to  make.  As  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  he  was  fully  in  charge 
and  forceful  but  at  all  times  fair  and 
tolerant  of  the  convictions  and  concerns 
of  other  Members.  His  superior  legisla- 
tive knowledge  was  commonly  admitted, 
his  authority  was  unanimously  accepted, 
and  his  honesty  was  as  clear  as  the  stm- 
llght. 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  national  leg- 
islators who  were  more  widely  known 
because  of  the  media  publicity,  than 
John  Slack.  There  are  none  who  were 
more  deeply  respected  by  their  peers  than 
he  was.  There  are  none  who  have  served 
their  Nation,  the'r  State,  and  their  dis- 
trict with  greater  dedication,  integrity, 
and  effectiveness  than  John  Slack. 

John  Slack  was  a  doer,  not  a  talker. 
He  was  a  person  who  let  his  deeds  speak 
for  him.  He  evaluated  individuals  by 
their  actions  not  their  rhetoric  and  that 
was  the  standard  by  which  he  wished 
himself  to  be  judged.  You  were  never  in 
any  doubt  about  where  you  stood  with 
him  or  how  he  stood  on  the  K^ues  facing 
the  Congress.  He  was  a  highly  knowl- 
edgeable but  very  quiet,  man:  he  was 
dignified  but  never  stuffy:  he  was  au- 
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thorltative  but  never  dictatorial:  he 
walked  humbly  but  he  was  a  giant  in  this 
profession.  He  was  a  pillar  of  the  per- 
sonal integrity  and  patriotic  purpose 
that  must  always  be  exercised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  if  the  repre- 
sentative institution  of  Congress  is  to 
endure  and  prevail  in  serving  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  people  in  our  country. 
In  the  20  years  of  my  own  elective  office 
experience  John  Slack  was  the  finest  and 
ablest  public  servant  I  have  ever  met. 

His  vast  legislative  wisdom  and  strong 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this 
House  in  the  challenging  months  and 
years  ahead.  But  above  and  beyond  his 
legislative  excellence  John  Slack  was 
most  admired  and  will  be  most  affection- 
ately remembered  by  his  colleagues  and 
constituents  for  his  warm  friendliness, 
his  willingness  to  try  to  help  with  any 
problem,  his  compassionate  understand- 
ing, his  straightforward  manner,  his 
high  courage  and  obvious  sincerity.  He 
was  a  loyal  and  faithful  friend.  He  was  a 
great,  a  good  and  a  gentle  man  who  put 
the  whole  of  his  energy  and  competence 
into  whatever  he  did.  His  passing  is  a 
tremendous  personal  loss  to  me  and  every 
one  else  who  was  privileged  to  have  his 
friendship.  He  will  remain  always  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  serve  here 
now  and  those  who  will  come  to  serve 
after  us.  My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  gracious  wife  Frances  and 
his  son  John  in  their  great  sorrow.* 

•  Mr.  JE:nre'ITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
make  a  man  more  appreciative  and 
aware  of  the  blessings  that  he  does  en- 
joy than  the  loss  of  a  dear,  close  friend 
such  as  John  M.  Slack.  As  a  freshman, 
when  I  inquired  of  those  here  who  I 
should  look  to  as  the  example  of  a  good 
congressman,  John  Slack's  name  headed 
that  list.  He  was  a  man  of  principle,  dedi- 
cation and  integrity  who  served  hiis  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation  well.  His  serv- 
ice in  the  Nation's  Capital  will  long  be 
used  as  a  measuring  stick  for  those  who 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

As  we  feel  John's  loss  here,  so  even 
more  will  his  family  and  loved  ones  feel 
the  emptiness  that  is  left  by  his  absence. 
Our  thoughts,  prayers  and  sympathies 
go  out  to  them  during  this  time  of  grief 
and  suffering.  However,  the  enrichment 
of  life  that  John  added  while  he  was  here 
with  us  will  serve  as  a  pillar  to  us  all.* 

•  Mr.  M-^EWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Slack  was  a  good  friend  and  an  out- 
standing legislator  who  effectively  rep- 
resented the  people  of  West  Virginia's 
Third  Congressional  District  for  more 
than  two  decades.  He  will  be  sorely 
mi.'ssed  in  the  House  and  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely 
with  John  on  a  number  of  projects  over 
the  years  that  came  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary.  As  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. It  was  always  John's  policy  to 
give  every  request  and  issue  a  full  and 
fair  hearing.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  appropriations  process  and  judg- 
ment earned  him  the  trust  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues  In  the  House  and  the 


administration  o£QciaIs  who  came  before 
his  subcommittee. 

John  preferred  to  devote  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  public  duties  he  was  elected 
to  fulfill.  He  did  not  seek  publicity.  In 
one  respect  that  is  imfortunate,  because 
many  Americans  probably  do  not  know 
what  a  severe  loss  they  have  suffered 
with  the  passing  of  John  Slack.  How- 
ever, we,  his  colleagues,  shall  not  forget 
the  legacy  of  excellence  he  has  left  us. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  condolences  to  Mrs.  Slack 
and  all  the  members  of  John's  family.* 
*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  John  Slack  has  left  a 
void  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  will  take  a  long  time  to  fill. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
John  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  19  of  the  21'/2  years  he  served  in 
Congress.  During  that  time  I  came  to 
know  him  quite  well.  I  knew  him  as  a 
dedicated  and  conscientious  legislator 
who  believed  deeply  in  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  its  power 
wisely,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. I  also  knew  him  as  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  his  fellow  West  Virginians.  My  most 
enduring  memories  of  John,  however, 
wiU  be  of  a  kind  and  decent  man  who 
was  genuinely  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  party  and 
regardless  of  length  of  service. 

John  Slack's  accomplishments  in  this 
House  are  perhaps  best  known  by  those 
of  us  who  served  with  him.  He  was  not 
interested  in  publicity:  he  was  inter- 
ested in  results.  His  work  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  especially  during 
the  5  years  he  chaired  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee, was  characterized  by  a  desire  to  in- 
sure that  tax  dollars  were  spent  respon- 
sibly. His  leadership  and  counsel  would 
have  been  particularly  helpful  in  ad- 
dressing the  difficult  fiscal  decisions  we 
will  soon  confront.  The  clear.  Incisive 
thinking  and  unquestionable  Integrity, 
which  were  John's  trademarks,  would 
have  enriched  the  upcoming  debate  on 
spending  priorities. 

Few  Members  of  this  House  com- 
manded a  greater  measure  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  than  did  John 
Slack.  He  had  a  tremendous  love  for  the 
institution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  his  dally  actions  were  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  love.  The  profound  sense  of 
sadness  caused  by  the  news  of  his  death, 
and  the  size  of  t^e  official  delegation  to 
his  funeral,  were  evidence  of  the  way 
his  colleagues  felt  about  him.  We  will 
all  miss  him,  both  for  the  kind  of  Con- 
gressmen he  was,  and  for  the  kind  of 
man  he  was. 

I  hope  that  in  this  time  of  sorrow, 
John's  wife,  Frances,  and  his  son,  John, 
can  find  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  shared  a  special  man  with  us. 
His  dedication  to  his  work  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia never  eclipsed  his  devotion  to  his 
family.  The  joy  with  wh'ch  he  would  de- 
scribe the  antics  of  his  grandchildren 
was  evidence  of  the  importance  he 
placed  on  his  family's  happiness.  While 
his  public  duties  might  have,  at  times. 


prevented  him  from  spending  as  much 
time  with  them  as  he  would  have  liked, 
they  were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  people  of  the  Nation  were 
well  served  by  John  Slack's  efforts  in 
this  House.  Those  efforts  will  serve  as  a 
valuable  standard  by  which  future  leg- 
islators can  measure  their  effectiveness 
and  their  achievements.* 

*  Mr.  MILLER  of  Oiiio.  Ur.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  shock  and  sorrow  that 
I  received  word  of  the  untimely  death  of 
our  colleague  and  my  friend  John  Slack. 

Having  served  with  him  tor  7  years 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  great 
honor  and  integrity.  I  respected  his 
sound  judgment  and  sought  his  coimsel 
on  the  complexities  of  the  Federal 
budget.  While  he  may  not  have  gar- 
nered constant  media  headlines,  John 
labored  long  and  hard  in  making  sure 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  was  well 
spent.  Quietly  but  assuredly,  he  held 
close,  tight  rein  over  what  was  spent  in 
his  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee.  He  was  a  superb 
and  masterful  legislative  tactician.  I  al- 
ways appreciated  his  ability  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  an  agency's  budget  re- 
quest and  make  stu-e  it  was  doing  its  job. 

No  one  could  be  as  fair  and  coopera- 
tive to  our  side  of  the  aisle  as  John 
Slack.  Seniority  or  party  affiliation  did 
not  matter  to  him  when  the  national  in- 
terest was  at  stake.  Above  all  else.  John 
Slack  was  a  true  statesman.  He  cher- 
ished this  institution  and  loved  his 
country. 

Surely  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  and  conscientious  pubUc  serv- 
ants. I  know  those  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee will  miss  him  and  his  leadership. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia's  "Ililrd 
Congressional  District  who  he  so  ably 
represented  for  two  decades  can  be 
proud  of  John's  distinguished  career  in 
public  service.  He  cared  deeply  about  the 
people  he  represented  and  diligently 
worked  for  them.  He  was  a  thoughtful, 
conscientious  man  who  took  seriously  the 
trust  his  constituents  and  colleagues 
placed  tn  him.  His  word  was  his  bond. 
You  could  bank  on  it.  He  held  high 
standards  for  himself  and  never  compro- 
mised his  principles.  One  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  pleasures  I  have  had  in  my 
career  in  Congress  has  been  knowing 
John  Slack.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers 
go  out  to  his  family  during  this  time  of 
grief.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
dear  and  trusted  friend,  John  Slack  of 
West  Virginia. 

It  is  very  hard  to  talk  about  scxneone 
you  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  work- 
ing with,  someone  who  was  such  a  good 
friend.  I  have  served  in  this  Chamber  for 
over  20  years  and  can  honestly  say  that  I 
never  met  a  man  so  devoted  to  his  job,  or 
so  respected  by  his  colleagues.  If  you 
were  writing  a  textbook  and  you  wanted 
to  write  down  the  model  of  what  a  Con- 
gressman should  be,  then  John  would 
have  done  just  fine.  He  was  honest,  hard 
working,  dedicated,  and  trusted.  John 
was  the  type  of  person  we  refer  to  as  a 
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of  our  valued  colleague 


and  friend,  John  Slack,  but  the  sadness 
at  his  going  will  long  linger  with  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

He  was  one  of  those  leaders  we  could 
always  expect  to  appeal  to  the  best  in 
us.  John  Slack  consistently  made  an 
honest,  intelligent  attempt  to  imder- 
stand the  views  of  his  colleagues  whose 
positions  differed  with  his  own.  Even  so, 
when  faced  with  the  necessity  to  make 
difBcult  decisions  he  did  so,  standing  by 
them  and  defending  them  when  the  need 
arose.  By  example  he  challenged  us  to 
do  the  same. 

A  man  of  ideals  and  integrity,  John 
Slack's  approach  to  the  problems  and 
conflicts  driving  our  Nation,  the  Con- 
gress and  his  colleagues  was  always  tem- 
pered with  compassion,  hirnior  and  un- 
derstanding. 

John  Slack  as  a  human  being,  as  a 
leader  and  as  a  public  servant  is  an 
example  well  worth  trying  to  live  up  to. 
Our  Nation  and  the  Congress  as  an 
institution  are  enriched  for  having  had 
the  benefit  of  the  courage,  dedication, 
and  honor  of  John  Slack.* 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  recall  being  any  more 
shocked  and  saddened  than  when  I 
learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of  my 
very  good  friend,  John  Slack. 

As  has  been  stated  many  times,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and 
admired  Members  of  the  House.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  closely  with  him 
on  several  matters,  most  of  which  con- 
cerned personnel.  I  always  foimd  him 
to  be  most  responsive  and  equally  im- 
portant, most  reliable.  In  a  most  com- 
plimentary way,  I  would  describe  him 
as  being  a  low-key  Congressman,  but  yet 
one  who  almost  without  fail  got  the  job 
done. 

His  district,  the  Third  District  of  West 
Virginia,  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  their  Representative  for  the  22 
years  that  he  has  served  here. 

I  will  miss  him  not  only  as  a  colleague 
but  more  especially,  as  a  true  friend.  To 
his  family  and  his  legion  of  friends,  I 
offer  my  sincere  sympathy  and  share 
with  them  a  feeling  of  irreplaceable 
loss.* 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
all  my  colleagues  in  their  expression  of 
regret  over  the  loss  of  John  Slack.  It  is 
a  loss  which  we  all  feel  personally  and 
which  will  also  be  felt  by  the  working 
men  and  women  in  this  country.  John 
Slack  stood  bv  them  loyally,  and  his  ab- 
sence from  the  Congress  will  deprive 
American  laborers  of  an  effective  advo- 
cate and  friend.* 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  below 
listed  speech  is  a  touching  tribute  made 
by  Rev.  Morton  Estep,  pastor  of  First 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  at  John  Slack's 
funeral  in  Charleston  on  Thursday. 
These  appropriate  comments  were  an 
outstanding  tribute  to  a  great  American 
which  reflects  the  loss  to  West  Virginia 
and  the  United  States. 

Hebrews  11:4 — "He  being  dead  yet 
speaketh." 

Mark  10:42-45 — "Jesus  called  them  to- 
gether and  said,  "Tou  know  that  those  who 
are  regstrded  as  rulers  of  the  Oentiles  lord  It 
over  them,  and  their  high  officials  exercise  au- 
thority over  them.  Not  so  with  you.  Instead, 


whoever  wants  to  become  great  among  you 
must  be  your  servant,  and  whoever  wants 
to  be  first  must  be  slave  of  all.  For  even  the 
son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  be  served,  but 
to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.'  (NIV) 

Representative  John  Slack,  Jr.,  Is  dead.  Our 
loss  Is  heaven's  gain.  His  life  should  be  our 
lesson.  He  is  deeply  missed  by  family, 
friends,  and  a  nation.  Though  he  Is  physically 
gone,  his  Influence  and  life  wUl  live  on  I  "He 
being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

The  one  word  that  best  describes  John 
Slack  Is  Love  .  .  .  not  sentimental,  Madison- 
Avenue  love,  but  love  that  is  lived  out  In 
deep,  lasting  commitment! 

John  Slack  loved  his  family.  He  and  Pran- 
ces loved  each  other  deeply  and  God  gave 
them  forty  years  of  married  life  together. 

John  loved  his  son  with  a  proud  fatherly 
love  that  showed  in  their  deep  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  other.  For  each  family  mem- 
ber John  Slack  left  no  doubt  ...  he  said  It 
in  his  own  way,  "I  love  you!" 

John  Slack  loved  his  country.  His  love  ran 
deep.  It  was  a  love  that  made  him  give  of 
himself  in  total  service.  It  was  a  love  that 
made  his  heart  cry  out  for  changes  that 
would  keep  us  strong  and  secure.  Because  of 
his  love  for  country,  he  was  troubled  by  the 
trends  of  our  time  that  would  allow  us  to 
give  up  the  freedoms,  hopes,  and  dreams 
he  had  for  the  United  States.  John  Slack's 
love  for  country  was  not  Just  a  Fourth-of- 
July,  flag-waving,  politically  expedient  love, 
but  a  love  that  made  him  the  servant  of  the 
people  all  the  time!  Patriotism  burned 
brightest  in  his  unselfish  heart. 

John  Slack  loved  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He,  on  occasion,  would  share  that 
feeling  in  stating  that  the  House  was  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world  . . . 
that  it  was  the  place  where  you  could  best 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people. 

His  love  for  the  House  came  crystal  clear 
when  approached  about  running  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  John  stated:  "I  couldn't  step  down 
from  the  House  to  run  for  the  Senate."  He 
loved  his  assignments  and  his  dedicated 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed.  They  will 
flu  the  office  but  they  will  never  fill  the 
vacancy  John  Slack  left ! 

John  Slack  loved  us — the  people.  He  loved 
all  of  us  . .  .  poor,  rich,  black,  white,  edu- 
cated, uneducated.  He  lived  on  the  premise, 
"Love  not  expressed  is  not  love  at  all."  He 
expressed  his  love  to  the  people  not  by  "ver- 
bal fluff"  but  by  working  for  the  people.  John 
Slack  lived  out  the  mandate  of  his  Master, 
the  Greatest  Man,  Jesus,  as  he  served  the 
people.  "He  did  not  come  to  be  served,  but 
to  serve."  There  was  never  a  problem  too 
small  or  need  too  great  to  which  he  did  not 
give  his  full  attention.  May  each  of  us 
gathered  here  today  commit  ourselves  anew 
to  love  as  John  Slack  loved.  Yes,  he  loved 
us;  and,  John,  we  loved  you! 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
mourning  the  loss  of  John  Slack,  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

I  have  known  John  Slack  since  he  flrst 
came  to  Congress  in  1959,  and  our  friend- 
ship grew  over  the  next  two  decades.  He 
was  an  effective  chairman  of  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce  and  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriat'ons  Com- 
mittee, a  responsibility  he  shouldered 
with  distinction.  In  his  role  as  chairman, 
he  scrupulously  observed  the  rules  of 
this  body  and  was  always  fair  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  colleagues.  We  shared  a 
number  of  interests  in  foreign  affairs 
matters  over  the  two  decades  of  our 
friendship,  and  I  increasingly  came  to 
admire  and  appreciate  his  honor  and 
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decency.  His  work  was  marked  by  dili- 
gence, objectivity  and  a  sense  of  fairness 
which  earned  the  respect  of  all  of  his 
colleagues. 

John  also  served  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the 
interparliamentary  conferences  with 
both  Mexico  and  Canada,  a  role  which 
he  performed  with  his  usual  skill  and 
dedication. 

He  was  a  man  who  represented  the 
highest  ideals  which  the  Congress  and 
the  people  can  ask  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. He  was  absolutely  devoted  to 
his  West  Virginia  constituents  and  their 
concerns,  while  retaining  a  patriot's  true 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Nation.  He 
never  shirked  a  difficult  assignment.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  where  his 
integrity  and  personal  honor  won  him 
admiration.  Yet,  despite  these  outstand- 
ing personal  and  professional  qualities, 
John  was  a  modest  man,  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, with  a  kind  word  and  a  help- 
ing hand  always  ready.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  valued  his  judgment 
and  his  friendship. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of 
John  Slack  has  left  a  void  in  this  House 
which  will  be  hard  to  fill.  I  join  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sorrow  over  the  recent 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  and 
good  friend  John  Slack.  His  outstanding 
record  of  public  service  and  his  strength 
of  character  earned  him  an  honored 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  had 
the  privilege  to  know  him. 

EHiring  his  22  years  in  Congress,  John 
was  a  hard-working  legislator  who  knew 
how  to  get  things  done.  His  efforts  al- 
ways reflected  his  deep  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  and  of  his  con- 
stituents. The  House  as  a  whole,  will  miss 
his  quiet  but  strong  leadership. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  brought  much  knowledge  in 
the  varied  areas  over  which  the  main 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  have 
jurisdiction  and  contributed  immensely 
to  the  formation  of  responsible  legisla- 
tion. He  handled  his  duties  in  a  most  ca- 
pable manner. 

John  Slack  was  a  man  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  fairness,  a  skilled  legislator, 
who  was  greatly  admired  for  his  sound 
grasp  of  the  legislative  process. 

Not  only  was  he  an  objective  man,  es- 
pecially in  analyzing  the  great  issues  be- 
fore our  country,  John  Slack  was  a  man 
of  compassion,  integrity,  and  foresight. 
He  handled  the  demanding  responsibil- 
ities of  his  congressional  assignments 
with  Intelligence  and  insight  while  effec- 
tively representing  the  peoole  of  the 
Third  District  of  West  Virginia. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Derwinski  and  my- 
self, I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
condolences  to  his  wife,  Prances,  and  the 
entire  Slack  famUy  on  their  loss.* 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den passing  of  John  M.  Slack,  Jr.,  is  a 
blow  to  this  body  and  to  this  Nation. 

John  was  a  good  and  an  honorable 


man  and  a  fine  and  a  knowledgeable  leg- 
islator. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  West  Virginia,  he  provided 
22  years  of  faithful  and  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. They  will  miss  his  good  services, 
and  so  shall  we. 

Kathleen  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
condolences  to  his  wife  and  to  their  son. 
May  God  console  them  in  their  sor- 
row.* 

*  Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Nation  lost  one 
of  its  flnest  men  last  week  with  the  sud- 
den, unexpected  passing  of  John  Slack  of 
West  Virginia. 

Congressman  Slack  was  already  in  his 
third  term  when  I  arrived  in  Washington 
during  the  flrst  year  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. We  became  friends  very 
soon  thereafter,  and  I  always  found  him 
to  be  a  very  decent  and  straightforward 
guy,  and  the  kind  of  legislator  that  pro- 
vides the  necessary  glue  that  makes  this 
institution  work.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  was  genuinely  well- 
Uked  by  his  colleagues,  by  his  personal 
staff,  and  by  the  employees  of  the 
House — policemen,  cafeteria  workers, 
and  everyone  else.  He  had  an  easy  rap- 
port with  them  all. 

Just  as  Members  talk  with  one  another 
and  make  assessments  in  the  undercur- 
rent of  issues  and  personalities  on  the 
Hill,  so  do  congressional  staffs  talk  to 
each  other.  And  the  message  from  the 
Slack  staff  to  the  Nedzi  staff  was  "He's 
the  nicest  guy  we've  ever  worked  for — 
very  basic — down-to-earth — no  ego  prob- 
lems." 

We  all  know  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day  for  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  covet,  and  a  number 
of  them  to  seek  election  to,  the  Senate, 
even  though  the  House  and  Senate  are 
coequal  bodies.  I  do  not  Imow  if  John 
Slack  could  ever  have  been  elected  to  the 
Senate,  but  I  found  endearing  the  vi- 
gnette told  by  his  minister.  He  said  that 
Congressman  Slack  was  once  ap- 
proached to  nm  for  the  Senate  and  de- 
murred, saying,  "I  love  the  House,  and 
I  would  never  step  down  to  nm  for  the 
Senate." 

We  liked  John  Slack  in  this  body.  He 
was  good  for  the  House,  and  good  for  his 
district  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  he  will 
be  very  much  missed.* 

*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
this  Nation's  great  leaders.  Representa- 
tive John  Slack. 

I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of  serving 
with  John  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, where  he  carved  a  distinguished 
career  out  of  his  dedicated  work  on  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary 
Committee.  John  served  his  country  with 
grace  and  honor  and  a  dignity  born  of  a 
dedication  to  the  truth. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  by  this  body  and  by 
the  entire  country.  My  prayers  go  with 
him  and  are  with  his  family  in  this  diffi- 
cult time.* 

*  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  and 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend  and  greatly  esteemed  col- 


league, John  M.  Slack  of  West  Virginia. 
John  and  I  came  to  Congress  at  the  same 
time,  and  over  the  past  22  years  it  has 
been  my  great  pleasure  and  high  tumoc 
to  work  closely  with  him  in  these  halls. 
I  have  admired  his  professional  approach 
to  his  work,  his  productivity,  his  abilltjr 
to  deliver  results  while  never  seeking 
public  acclaim,  and  his  steadfast  repre- 
sentation of  his  district,  his  State,  and 
the  entire  NatiCHL 

I  have  also  be«i  fortunate,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  being  associated  with  John  Slack 
on  another  level.  He  was  a  good  persc»ial 
friend  of  mine  over  these  22  years.  Those 
quaUties  which  I  found  in  him  as  a  friend 
account  in  large  measure,  I  am  sure,  for 
his  great  success  as  a  legislator.  I  am 
referring  to  the  fact  that  underlying 
all  that  John  Slack  did  was  a  founda- 
tion of  moral  integrity,  a  true  faith,  a 
strong  spirit,  and  a  clear  vision  of  the 
past  and  Uie  future.  In  the  midst  of 
the  daily  storm  and  turmoil  of  congres- 
sional activity,  John  Slack  was  an  is- 
land of  calm,  peace,  and  stability.  His 
word  was  always  his  bond. 

John  Slack  was  a  great  credit  to  the 
institution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  worked  long  and  hard,  alwas^s 
mindful  of  the  needs  of  his  ccmsUtuents 
and  the  Naticxi  as  a  whole.  John  Slack 
was  a  builder  and  an  inspirational  force. 
His  renowned  abilities  as  a  legislator  and 
his  unselfish  approach  to  his  woric  lifted 
the  entire  level  of  respectability  and 
competence  of  this  institution.  He  lifted 
and  raised  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  all 
of  us  who  knew  him.  He  lifted  and  car- 
ried a  heavy  load  of  responsibility  with 
great  poise  and  grace. 

John's  ability  to  lift  the  level  of  every- 
thing with  which  he  was  involved  to  new 
levels  of  quality  and  effectiveness  re- 
minds me  of  a  few  lines  from  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox's  poem  called  "Leaning 
and  Lifting": 
There   are   two   kinds   of   people   on    Earth 

today. 
Just  two  kinds — no  more,  I  say. 
The  two  kinds  of  people  on  Earth  I  mean 
Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who 

lean. 
Wherever  you  go  you  wUl  find  the  world's 

masses 
Are  ever  divided  In  Just  these  two  claases. 
And  strangely  enough  you  wlU  flnd,  too,  I 

ween. 
That  there  Is  but  tme  lifter  for  twenty  who 

le«n. 

John  Slack  was  a  lifter  of  the  highest 
order.  He  certainly  increased  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  past  22  years,  and  I  know 
every  Member  of  this  body  would  join 
me  in  saying  that  John  Slack  lifted  the 
esteem  and  public  assessment  of  the  en- 
tire CcHigress  through  his  distinguished 
service. 

Albra  smd  I  will  miss  John's  friendship, 
and  our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Prances,  and  to  his  son. 
John.  His  tremendous  contributions  will 
aJways  be  remembered  by  us  and  by  this 
great  representative  institution  which 
John  loved  and  cherished.* 
*  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  those 
of  us  who  were  proud  to  call  him  a  friend 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  dedicated 
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Members  of  this  body,  our  longtime 
colleague,  Jo:  vx  Slack. 

I  was  esp<cially  fortimate  to  have  a 
close  workiiK  relationship  with  John 
through  our  work  on  the  State,  Justice. 
Commerce  /  ppropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, where  \'e  have  been  privileged  to 
have  him  at  our  chairman  since  1975. 
There  is  no  i  luestion  that  he  has  served 
the  c(»nmitt<  e  and  the  American  people 
weU  in  that  i  apaclty.  Needless  to  say,  he 
will  be  sorel  r  missed  by  those  of  us  on 
the  subconur  ittee  and  by  all  of  his  many 
other  friends  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  long  friendship 
with  John  ind  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  h  5  sincerity  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  pi  inciples  that  make  America 
strong.  I  wai  it  to  extend  my  best  to  his 
family  and  only  hope  they  recognize 
that  their  loss  is  shared  by  those  of  us 
whose  lives  ^  ere  touched  by  the  privilege 
of  knowing  J  >hn.* 

•  Mr.  COR]  IAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
untimely  des  th  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, John  Slack.  I  have  known  John 
since  I  first  i  rrlved  in  the  House  in  1960. 
For  the  pasi  20  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  serving  with  him. 
In  his  22-yea  r  career,  John  Slack  proved 
to  be  one  of  t  »e  most  dedicated  and  hard- 
working legl!  lators  this  body  has  known. 
Whether  yoii  agreed  with  him  or  not. 
you  knew  thi  t  his  argxmients  were  based 
on  soimd  pr  nciples.  He  was  a  man  of 
integrity,  ho  lesty,  and  decency.  He  wi)l 
be  sorely  m  ssed  not  only  by  h«s  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  but  by  the 
people  of  TWest  Virginia,  whom  he  so 
ably  represer  ted  for  many  years. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
deepest  symbathies  to  his  wife  and  son. 
We  will  all  be  the  poorer  frcwn  his 
absence.* 

•  Mr.  CORftADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  last  wi  tek  of  Representative  John 
M.  Slack  o  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  V  est  Virginia  is  an  occasion 
for  sadness,  Eind  I  would  like  to  extend 
the  deepest  <  f  condolences  to  his  family 
his  friends,  ind  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  whcm  he  served  with  dedica- 
tion, compas  lion,  and  fairness  through- 
out his  tenur  b  in  this  body. 

His  unttmc  ly  death  means  a  great  loss 
to  all  of  us  a  id,  in  appearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I 
found  him  t(i  be  an  individual  with  the 
rare  qualities  of  perception  and  fairness, 
and  with  hoi^r  and  integrity  that  served 
us  all  well.* 
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tion  to  meet — and  he  helped  in  helping 
to  fulfill  such  needs.  Ask  his  constituents 
of  West  Virginia's  Third  Congressional 
District,  whom  he  loyally  served  for  22 
years — they  will  tell  you  how  well  they 
were  served.  The  person  who  takes  John's 
place  has  some  big  shoes  to  fill  in  the 
eyes  of  his  constituents. 

And  the  person  who  succeeds  John 
has  some  big  shoes  to  fill  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Members  of  this  House.  John  Slack 
was  a  rock-solid  Member  and  we  are 
much  the  lesser  without  him. 

On  a  personal  note — John  and  I  en- 
tered the  Congress  together.  We  shared 
ideas  together  and  I  often  sought  him 
out  for  advice  and  help. 

I  shall  miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. John  Slack,  was  a  very  fine  man. 
I  think  most  of  us  knew  John  as  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  person,  who  seldom  raised 
his  voice.  But  when  he  spoke  others  lis- 
tened because  we  knew  that  he  was  worth 
listening  to. 

John  served  his  country  and  his  com- 
mimity  well.  He  was  both  an  energetic 
and  contemplative  person.  He  worked 
hard  at  the  job  of  being  a  Congressman. 
He  was  attentive  to  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituency, and  represented  his  people 
well  here  in  Congress.  At  the  same  time. 
John  handled  his  work  knowing  the 
needs  of  America. 

John  Slack  was  a  good  friend  and  an 
honest,  intelligent  worker.  All  of  us  will 
miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  BAFAIJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
John  M.  Slack. 

For  nearly  20  years.  John  Slack  served 
his  home  State  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Third  District.  He  was  a  fine  lawmaker, 
hard  working,  conscientious,  and  dedi- 
cated. 

Nowhere  ^ere  these  qualities  more  evi- 
dent than  in  his  work  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Sul}committee 
on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

But  John  Slack  was  more  than  my 
colleague.  He  was  my  friend,  a  friend 
willing  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  he 
could  to  those  who  asked  his  advice  and 
coimsel. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  richer 
for  having  known  and  worked  with  John 
Slack  over  the  years.  As  his  friends — 
and  as  a  nation — we  are  poorer  for  his 
passing. 

This  Nation — and  this  body — can 
never  have  too  many  public  servants  of 
John  Slack's  caliber.* 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  regret  and  sor- 
row that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  John  Slack.  Knowing  John 
as  I  did.  I  am  convinced  that  this  House, 
all  West  Virginians,  and  the  entire 
Nation  will  long  feel  the  effect  of  this 
profound  loss. 

I  met  John  Slack  when  I  first  entered 
this  House  17  years  ago.  I  was  privileged 
as  well,  to  know  his  fine  family.  In  fact, 
I  had  the  honor  of  representing  his  out- 


standing young  son  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
my  district.  Their  grief  at  this  difficult 
time  is  shared  by  us  all. 

John  Slack,  who  served  so  ably  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  was  a  kind, 
approachable  man  always  eager  to  work 
with  his  colleagues  in  attempts  to  fashion 
agreements  that  would  best  serve  the 
public  interest.  That  he  was  so  frequently 
successful  is  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
talent  he  brought  to  the  governmental 
process.  This  makes  our  loss  especially 
great  because  men  of  John's  caliber  are 
needed  now  more  than  ever.  Simply 
stated,  John  Slack  was  a  great  American, 
a  credit  to  this  House  and  to  those  we 
serve.  For  those  of  us  privileged  to  serve 
with  him,  his  contribution  to  our  Uves 
was  considerable  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.* 

*  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Textis.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  join  in  extending  our  sincerest  sym- 
pathy on  the  loss  of  John  M.  Slack.  John 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  who 
ever  served  in  Congress.  Coming  from 
the  friendly  hills  of  West  Virginia,  he  had 
an  easy,  sincere  manner  that  endeared 
him  to  everyone  who  knew  him. 

We  will  miss  John  because  he  was  one 
of  the  strong  forces  in  Congress  of  com- 
monsense  and  advocating  fiscal  stability. 
In  serving  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  was  always  working  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  to  keep  Government 
expenditures  to  the  very  minimum.  His 
commonsense  was  a  balance  wheel  in  al- 
ways fighting  to  keep  the  growing  finan- 
cial demands  in  line. 

When  you  lose  a  good  man  on  such 
sudden  notice,  it  is  a  shock  to  all  of  us. 
Last  week  when  we  saw  John  on  the  floor, 
he  had  his  usual  drive  and  friendly  smile. 
When  we  heard  he  had  a  heart  attack 
and  had  dropped  out  of  the  picture  so 
quicldy,  it  came  as  a  devastating  blow. 

West  Virginia  will  always  be  proud  of 
the  distinguished  service  that  John  M. 
Slack  has  given  the  Nation  for  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Those  of  us  in  Congress 
are  proud  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve  with  such  a  distinguished  states- 
man as  Slack  of  West  Virginia.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
our  late  colleague,  John  M.  Slack.  Jr. 

John  served  ably  in  the  House  since 
his  election  in  1958  and  was  an  effective 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Commerce. 

I.  along  with  other  Members  of  the 
House,  enjoyed  serving  with  John  Slack 
in  the  past  years.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  the  people  of  the  Third  District 
of  West  Virginia,  a  constituency  he 
worked  hard  for  In  the  past  22  years.* 

*  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  shock  and  sadness  on 
the  sudden  death  of  Representative 
John  M.  Slack  of  West  Virginia.  His 
constituents  in  the  third  district,  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  all  who  knew  him  agree  that 
his  death  is  an  irreplacable  loss. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  In 
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the  State  of  West  Virginia,  John  Slack 
was  a  compassionate  and  caring  man. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations. 
State.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, he  was  an  effective  and  skill- 
ful legislator.  We  served  in  the  House 
together  for  20  years.  In  all  this  time  I 
knew  of  no  Member  who  expressed  more 
understanding  or  feeling  for  the  needs 
of  the  people  he  served  throughout  the 
Nation. 

His  presence  in  Congress  will  be 
greatly  missed.  The  need  for  conscien- 
tious and  effective  legislators  such  as 
John  Slack  is  greater  today  than  any- 
time in  the  past.  His  rare  combination 
of  skill  and  feeling  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  replace.* 

•  Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative John  Slack,  Democrat,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  died  on  Monday, 
March  17,  1980.  The  following  day 
would  have  been  his  65th  birthday.  He 
was  serving  his  22d  year  in  the  House. 

Probably  few  persons  in  the  Third 
District  of  North  Carolina  ever  heard  of 
John  Slack.  He  was  typical  of  many 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  House  is 
not  a  high-proflle  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  network  TV  news  shows  fea- 
ture the  President,  Vice  President,  Cabi- 
net meml>ers  and  a  handful  of  Senators. 
No  doubt  many  readers  of  this  report 
would  have  difficulty  recalling,  on  short 
notice,  the  name  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  much  less  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Yet,  on  the  House  floor  on  Tuesday, 
Member  after  Member,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican,  from  throughout  the 
Nation  rose  to  his  feet  to  praise  John 
Slack's  service  and  commend  him  for 
his  display  of  outstanding  leadership. 

John  Slack  was  my  friend,  but  he  was 
more  than  that.  The  tributes  he  received 
were  real  and  were  deserved.  He  was  in- 
fluential and  effective  not  only  because 
he  was  chairman  of  an  important  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  but  because 
his  colleagues  laiew  him  to  be  a  man 
they  could  trust  and  depend  upon.  He 
said  what  he  thought  and  he  did  what 
he  said  he  would  do. 

A  bit  too  conservative  for  some  of  the 
lit»eral  leaders  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union  in  his  district  and  a  bit 
too  moderate  for  a  conservative  news- 
paper editor,  he  was  whipsawed  back 
and  forth,  and  while  he  always  won  his 
elections,  he  could  usually  depend  on 
reasonably  strong  opposition  every  2 
years,  often  from  both  political  parties. 

In  the  end.  he  died  of  a  heart  attack 
at  an  age  when  he  should  have  been  in 
the  process  of  slowing  down  his  pace, 
reducing  the  tension  of  life  in  the 
Washington  pressure  cooker,  and  en- 
joying his  grandchildren. 

A  ho-hum  item  in  the  news?  To  me, 
this  man  gave  his  life  for  his  coimtry  as 
surely  and  as  courageously  as  many 
who  have  died  in  the  military  service. 
Our  Nation  is  the  richer  for  his  life  and 
his  service  to  us.* 

*  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  could 
not  serve  in  this  House  with  John  Slack 
for  21  years  as  I  have  done  and  not  feel 
great  sadness  and  personal  loss  at  his 
passing. 


We  come  from  nearby  districts,  and 
our  people  have  virtually  identical  back- 
grounds and  folkways.  We  have  the  same 
heritage.  So  it  was  natural  that  John 
and  I  viewed  the  issues  of  Government 
in  much  the  same  way. 

He  was  a  quiet  man,  and  an  imder- 
standing  man.  Somehow,  ''dependable" 
was  the  word  I  always  thought  of  in  his 
connection.  His  district  depended  on 
him.  His  colleagues  depended  on  him. 
And  never  once  did  he  disappoint  us. 

John  Slack  was  a  man  of  forthright- 
ness  and  courage  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office.  Intuitively,  he  could  see  what  was 
fair  and  what  was  right. 

Many,  many  times  he  has  been  of 
great  help  to  me  in  legislative  battles — 
simply  because  he  saw  something  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  And  when  he  saw 
some  program  or  some  project  was  good 
for  the  people,  he  would  go  all  the  way 
with  you.  Never  once  did  he  ever  hide 
behind  the  Budget  Committee  or  any 
other  committee  to  commit  his  assist- 
ance. John  Slack  was  man  enough  to 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  do  the 
right  thing. 

John  knew  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  sent  to  Washington  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple who  elect  them.  That  governed  his 
outlook  and  his  action  from  January 
1959,  onward  until  the  day  he  died. 

West  Virginia  has  suffered  a  great  loss, 
and  the  Congress  is  the  poorer  for  his 
leaving  us. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  known  and 
served  with  such  a  man.* 
*  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  so 
many  of  my  colleagues,  was  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  John  Slack's  death 
on  March  17.  He  exemplified  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  the  qualities  that 
distinguish  a  Member  of  Congress: 
honesty,  integrity,  and  devotion  to  serv- 
ice and  Nation. 

John  M.  Slack  was  many  things  to 
many  people.  To  his  constituents  in 
West  Virginia,  which  he  served  since 
1959.  he  was  known  as  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  utilizing  the  State's  chief  re- 
source: coal.  Employment  of  the  poor 
was  among  his  most  important  concerns. 
He  worked  hard  to  be  known  and  re- 
membered as  a  friend  of  the  people  of 
Appalachia  and  the  coal  mining  regions 
of  West  Virginia.  He  certainly  earned 
that  reputation. 

To  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives John  will  be  remembered 
for  his  tireless  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  his  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Ethics  Committee. 
John's  position  on  the  bills  he  managed 
and  the  issues  he  embraced  were  never 
in  doubt.  In  short,  his  word  was  his  bond. 

Unfortunately,  I  never  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  John  in  committee. 
However,  I  got  to  know  John  well  be- 
cause we  were  neighbors  for  many  years 
in  the  Raybum  Building.  During  those 
times,  I  got  to  know  John  as  a  friend  as 
we  often  talked  on  the  way  to  the  fioor 
for  a  vote  or  on  our  way  to  meetings. 
From  this  perspective,  I  saw  the  warm 
and  human  side  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league. I  always  knew  when  John  was 


working  late— something  he  did  quite 
often.  If  you  heard  the  sound  of  a  dog 
working — sometimes  two  dogs — you 
could  be  siire  that  John  was  either  in  his 
office  or  on  the  way  to  it. 

John's  office  was  unique  In  a  number 
of  ways.  He  was  always  interested  not 
only  in  the  welfare  of  his  own  staff,  but  in 
the  welfare  of  others  across  the  hall.  His 
office  reflected  that  human  touch — ^he 
shared  his  own  personal  office  with  office 
equipment  and  staff  alike.  His  closets 
contained  some  of  his  favorite  hobbies. 
He  had  an  imusual  collection  of  bamboo 
fishing  rods  which  he  proudly  showed  to 
anyone  who  might  care  to  take  a  look. 

John  Slack  always  had  a  kind  word 
fcH-  anyone  he  might  meet  in  the  hallway 
or  anywhere  aroimd  the  Hill.  A  familiar 
face  is  gone  and  we  are  poorer  for  it. 

My  sincere  regrets  go  to  his  wife 
Frances,  his  son  John  M.  Slack  m,  and 
his  two  grandchildren.* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
you  and  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
were  as  shocked  and  saddened  as  I  was 
at  hearing  of  the  untimely  death  of 
John  Slack.  On  both  occasions  when 
Members  gathered  on  the  floor  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  departed  coUeague.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present.  However,  reading 
over  the  remarks  others  have  made,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  words  used  over  and 
over  again — describing  the  late  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  as  honest,  ef- 
fective, compassionate,  diligent,  decent, 
conscientious,  gentle;  ascribing  to  him 
integrity,  courage,  dedication,  sensitivity, 
strength,  and,  above  all.  honor. 

It  is  hard  to  flnd  anything  to  add  to 
these  expressions  of  respect  and  affection 
for  John  Slack.  I,  too,  found  John  to  be 
a  special  kind  of  Congressman.  He  was 
exceptionally  kind,  accessible,  and  un- 
self-lmpressed.  He  had  all  the  attributes 
of  a  man  of  great  character,  yet  he  car- 
ried these  quaUties  with  true  modesty 
and  Ijecomlng  humility.  I  will  never  for- 
get his  guidance  and  his  kindness  to  me 
during  the  time  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  House. 

John  Slack's  contributions  were  of  the 
quieter  kind;  I  think  we  will  find  that, 
far  from  having  memory  fade,  we  will 
miss  him  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joan  and  I  extend  oiu: 
deepest  sympathy  to  Frances  Slack  and 
all  their  family,  in  this  time  of  grief  and 
loss.* 

*  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  shock  and  sorrow 
felt  in  hearing  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
John  Slack. 

Throughout  my  service  in  this  Cham- 
ber. John  Slack  was  a  constant  (example 
of  a  legislator  with  the  highest  degree  of 
integrity,  dedication,  and  honesty.  His 
word  was  his  bond,  and  his  commitment 
was  that  public  office  Is  a  public  trust.  He 
was  a  beautiful,  gentle,  and  kind  hiunan 
being. 

Never  was  there  a  time  that  John 
would  not  take  the  time  to  consider  all 
sides  of  an  issue.  In  the  end.  his  votes 
were  always  based  on  what  was  best  for 
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esteemed    professional    col- 
and  I  in  the  Depart- 
his    leadership,    and    his 


CO  leagues 
m  Iss 


with 


'ANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 

that  I  loin  my  colleagues 

tribute  to  the  late  John  Slack. 

long- lime  Member  of  th's  body. 

I  erformed  outstanding  serv- 

lis  district  and  the  Nation. 

of  an  appropriations  sub- 

jurisdiction  over  vital 

federal  Government,  he  was 

continued  functioning  of 

and  a  variety  of  other  es- 

progri.ms.  The  dedication  that  he 

tl-  ese  duties  will  be  missed  by 

cofntry. 

.  at  this  time  I  would  also 

my  sympathy  to  the  family 

We  all  share  in  their 


( 3ARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 

colleagues.  I  was  saddened 

death  of  our  dear  friend 

John  Slack.  He  preceded 


me  here  by  a  few  years,  hence  was  my 
senior  when  I  first  came  to  Congress. 
When,  as  a  freshman  Member,  I  w€is 
looking  for  a  kind  word  or  a  friendly 
hand,  he  was  there  and  until  the  last  day 
I  saw  him.  this  was  still  the  case,  a  kind 
word,  a  friendly  hand  to  all  who  needed 
it. 

John  Slack  was  a  good  Member;  he 
worked  hard  for  his  district  and  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  but  because  of 
his  committee  responsibility  he  was  also 
a  national  figure,  with  national  and  in- 
ternational responsibility. 

We  knew  him  as  a  quiet  mannered, 
very  humble  person,  and  because  of  this 
I  know  that  much  of  his  good  work  was 
not  publicized.  I  come  from  deep  south 
Texas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River  and  I  want  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia 
to  know  that  we  have  a  better  place  to 
live  because  of  the  work  of  John  Slack 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  I  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  the  familv  and  friends  of 
John  Slack  and  our  deep  aporeciation 
for  all  the  work  he  did  for  all  of  us.» 

•  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  true  loss  that  I  rise  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  memory  of  Repre- 
sentative John  Slack,  an  able  and 
dedicated  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  22  years,  and  an  effective 
Representative  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Third  District  of  West  Virginia. 

My  friendship  with  John  Slack  dates 
from  shortly  after  I  assumed  my  seat  in 
this  House  some  18  years  ago  when  he 
befriended  me  and  gave  me  guidance 
through  those  difiScult  first  months  and 
years. 

Never  one  to  seek  the  spotlight  nor  to 
call  attention  to  himself  or  his  many  ac- 
complishments. John  Slack  was  never- 
theless recognized  by  those  of  us  who  had 
the  honor  to  work  with  him  as  a  true 
leader  and  a  trusted  friend. 

His  quiet  sense  of  himior.  his  humor- 
ous good  sense,  and  his  tireless  devotion 
to  this  institution  and  his  constituents 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  knew  him.  and  most 
especially  those  who  had  the  great  honor 
to  work  with  him.* 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
memory  of  a  gracious  and  generous  man. 
Congressman  John  M.  Slack  of  West 
Virginia. 

Our  colleague's  untimely  passing  on 
his  65th  birthday  leaves  us  bereft  of  a 
gentleman  whom  everyone  came  to 
admire. 

I  came  to  know  John  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  State,  Justice.  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
that  role,  he  appropriated  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  for  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  FBI.  He  was  alwavs 
just,  impartial,  and  patient  in  his  deal- 
ings with  everyone  and  with  every  prob- 
lem. 

John  Slack  was  a  quiet,  dignified 
public  servEint  whose  23  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  makes 


us  all  proud  to  have  known  him  and  to 
have  served  with  him.  His  loss  diminishes 
all  of  us  and  diminishes  the  stature  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 

•  Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Reverend  John  G.  Parks, 
pastor.  Bream  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  I  bring  to 
your  attention  the  following  memorial  in 
behalf  of  our  great  late  colleague,  John 
M.  Slack,  Jr. 

"We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  Christian  brother  and  fellow 
member  and  officer.  John  Slack.  John  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  and  has  repre- 
sented the  best  traits  of  Christian  service  in 
seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  and 
long  remembered  for  his  distinguished 
record  in  public  service.  (The  officers  and 
members  of  Bream  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church.   Charleston.   W.   Va.) 

"Authorized  by  the  Session  in  regular 
meeting.  March  19,  1980.  Read  at  the  funer- 
al  service  March   20,   1980."« 

•  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  pay  tribute  to  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  John  Slack. 
His  untimely  death  has  left  a  great  void 
in  this  distinguished  body,  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Congress,  his  constitu- 
ents, and  to  tliis  Nation  have  been 
significant. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  his 
accomplishments  have  gone  relatively 
unnoticed  outside  of  this  body,  but  that 
is  the  way  he  chose  to  operate.  He  was 
always  available  for  any  Member  to 
discuss  any  problem,  and  he  bent  over 
backward  to  be  of  assistance. 

Yet  he  was  prudent  with  the  taxpay- 
er's dollar,  and  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  which  for  the  last  2  years  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  with  him.  His  understand- 
ing of  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the 
committee  and  his  commitment  to  at- 
tempt never  to  countermand  or  override 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees were  firm.  His  sense  of  fairness 
was  keen,  and  he  dealt  with  all  issues  and 
interests  in  the  same  judicious,  equitable, 
and  reasonable  manner.  He  never  sought 
glory  or  recognition;  he  only  wanted  to 
get  the  job  done  as  effectively  and  eflfl- 
ciently  as  possible.  He  nearly  always  suc- 
ceeded. 

For  those  of  us  who  remain,  the  quali- 
ties that  John  Slack  represented  are  to 
be  emulated,  for  if  we  could  all  serve 
with  the  same  sense  of  commitment,  ded- 
ication, fair  play,  and  love  for  country  as 
he  did,  this  Congress  and  indeed  this 
Nation  would  be  in  greater  hands. 

Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of  John 
Slack's  death  on  March  17.  He  was  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  who 
served  his  district  and  Nation  with  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  devotion.  We  de- 
pended upon  him — his  district  and  his 
colleagues — and  he  never  disappointed  us 
because  he  always  forged  ahead  with 
what  he  believed  was  right  and  fair. 

John  was  a  man  of  great  character, 
yet  he  carried  this  quality  with  unassum- 
ing modesty.  His  service  truly  has  been 
a  credit  to  the  Congress  and  I  will  never 
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forget  his  many  kindnesses  and  friend- 
ship that  we  shared  over  the  many  years. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  known  and 
served  with  such  a  fine  man.  My  sincere 
sympathy  goes  to  his  wife,  Frances,  his 
son,  and  grandchildren.* 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
will  feel  the  loss  of  our  colleague,  John 
M.  Slack,  Jr.,  in  many  ways. 

His  wise  counsel,  his  quiet  good 
humor,  his  exemplary  conduct,  were  all 
the  marks  of  a  caring  and  compassionate 
human  being  who  gave  freely  of  his  mind 
and  his  time  to  those  who  took  the 
trouble  to  seek  him  out. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  John  Slack  will  feel  the  loss 
of  his  presence  and  his  friendship  most 
keenly.  The  institution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  also  feel  his  absence 
in  a  different  way. 

In  any  collegiate  body  there  are  those 
who  quietly  serve  by  example  to  set  a 
tone  and  standard  for  newer  members. 
It  is  they  who  carry  our  best  traditions 
forward  and,  simply  by  their  presence, 
add  to  those  traditions  in  the  most  mean- 
ingful ways. 

John  Slack  was  such  a  man.* 


ALCOHOL  FARM  FUEL  USE  TAX  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  entitled  the  "Al- 
cohol Farm  Fuel  Use  Tax  Act  of  1980." 
that  would  allow  farmers  a  refundable 
credit  against  income  tax  for  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  in  converting  farm 
equipment  for  alcohol  fuel  use. 

Alcohol  fuels  are  the  most  practical 
and  imuiediately  available  alternative 
fuels  that  can  be  used  to  significantly 
reduce  the  Nation's  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  Americans  are  paying  almost 
$9  million  an  hour  for  foreign  oil,  and 
it  is  time  to  provide  the  encouragement 
and  incentives  that  will  break  OPEC's 
stranglehold  on  our  economy. 

It  is  the  Nation's  farm  community, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  sector, 
which  Is  adversely  affected  by  oil  supply 
disruptions  and  escalating  prices.  An  in- 
terruption in  oil  supplies  during  the 
critical  planting  and  harvesting  periods 
could  spell  an  economic  disaster  not  only 
for  the  farmer  but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — in  terms  of  ample  food,  feed  and 
fiber,  and  agricultural  surpluses  to  re- 
lieve a  foreign  trade  deficit  that  grows 
wider  because  of  oil  imports. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  national  production  goal  of 
500  million  gallons  of  alcohol  fuel  by  the 
end  of  1981.  To  achieve  this  sixfold  in- 
crease over  1979  production  levels,  this 
body  has  been  aggressive  in  acting  to 
provide  the  farmer  and  private  sector 
with  the  financial  aids  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  and  on-farm 
alcohol  fuel  production  facilities.  We 
must  now  complete  the  other  side  of  the 
energy  equation  and  help  the  farmer  to 
make  full  use  of  alcohol  fuels  in  the  pro- 


duction, harvesting,  storage,  and  market- 
ing of  agricultiu-al  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  prc^iose 
today  will  encourage  and  accelerate  the 
use  of  alcohol  fuel,  within  the  agricul- 
tural sector  by  providing  a  refundable 
income  tax  credit  for  the  conversion  or 
modification  of  farm  equipment  for  use 
of  alcohol  fuels.  Last  year,  many  of  us 
struggled  to  cope  with  the  energy  short- 
falls that  created  havoc  within  the  farm 
community.  Let  us  provide  the  farmer 
with  the  opportunity  and  incentives  to 
free  liimself  from  the  foreign  oil  bind. 

I  insert  the  bill  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move 
expeditiously  to  enact  this  legislation: 

H.R.  6906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Short  Tttle. 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the  "Alcohol 
Farm  Fuel  Use  Tax  Act  of  1980". 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  current  dependence  on  fossil  fuels 
places  the  Nation's  agricultural  sector  in  a 
position  of  vulnerability  because  of  interrup- 
tion of  supply  and  escalating  prices. 

( 2 )  the  Nation's  agricultural  sector  has  the 
capability  of  becoming  a  producer  of  renew- 
abel  energy,  together  with  the  production  of 
food.  feed,  and  fiber. 

(3V  encouragement  and  economic  incen- 
tives have  been  and  are  being  provided  for 
the  development  and  production  of  alcohol 
fuels,  and 

(4)  conversion  or  modification  of  agricul- 
tural field  and  farmstead  equipment  to  alco- 
hol fuel  use  Is  deserving  of  an  energy  conser- 
vation tax  credit. 
Sec.  3.  Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  encourage 
and  accelerate  the  use  of  alcohol  fuels  within 
the  agricultural  sector  by  providing  a  re- 
fundable Income  tax  credit  for  the  conver- 
sion or  modification  of  qualified  farm  equip- 
ment for  use  of  alcohol  fuels. 
Sec.  4.  Allowance  of  Credtt  for  Converting 
Farm  Equipment  for  Alcohol  Fuel 
Use. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable) is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 44E  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44F.  Expenditures  for  Converting 
Farm  Equipment  for  Alcohol 
Fuel  Use. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  engaged  in  the  trade  or  business 
of  farming,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  the  farm  equipment  con- 
version expenditures  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year. 

••(b)  Limitation. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000  ($1,000  In  the  case  of  a  married 
Individual  filing  a  separate  return). 

'•(c)  Farm  Equipment  Conversion  Expend- 
itures.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

••(1)  In  general. — The  term  'farm  equip- 
ment conversion  expenditures'  means  ex- 
penditures which  modify  qualified  farm 
equipment  in  order  that  such  equipment  will 
use  as  a  fuel — 

•■(A)  pure  alcohol,  or 

"(B)  a  mixture  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
which  Is  alcohol. 

"(2)  Qualified  farm  equipment. — The  term 
•qualified  farm  equipment'  means  equip- 
ment— 


"(A)  which  uses  an  Internal  combustion 
engine  for  power. 

"(B)  which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  the 
trade  of  business  of  fanning,  and 

"(C)  which  is  used  only  on  a  farm  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  6420(c)(2))  located 
in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  B\sis  Adjustments. — ^Por  purpoees  of 
this  subtitle.  If  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this 
section  for  any  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  property,  the  increase  In  the  basis  of  such 
property  which  would  (but  for  this  subsec- 
tion) result  from  such  expenditure  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  credit  so  allowed." 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  amounts  treated  as 
overpayments)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  43  (relating  to  earned  Income  credit)" 
and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "43  (relating 
to  earned  Income  credit),  and  44F  (relating 
to  expenditures  for  converting  farm  equip- 
ment for  alcohol  fuel  use)"  and  by  striking 
out  "and  43"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"43.  and  44F". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55 (b)  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  43"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•.  43.  and  44F". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  56  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax  deduction)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  43"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "43.  and  44P". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  44E  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  44P.  Expenditures  for  converting  farm 
equipment  for  alcohol  fuel  use." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date.9 


WHY  THE  GOP  IS  A  "CLOSED" 
PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Bub- 
ton  i  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  now  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  changing  its  rules  to 
broaden  the  base  of  its  support  among 
the  populace.  The  result  of  this  process 
has  been  to  bring  many  more  Americans 
into  the  political  arena,  with  benefits  for 
both  the  party  and  the  Nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  RepubUcan  Party  has 
resisted  all  efforts  to  change  its  rules  to 
allow  pMirticipatlon  by  various  groups 
who  have  for  a  long  time  been  shut  out 
of  the  political  process.  An  adviser  to  the 
Republican  Party  has  written  an  inform- 
ative article  on  the  "closed"  rules  of  the 
party  organization  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  all  American  voters. 

The  article  follows : 
Why  the  OOP  Is  a  "Closed"  Paktt 
(By  Joslah  Lee  Auspltz) 

Among  the  serious  problems  facing  the 
country,  the  rules  of  the  Republican  Party 
would  not.  at  first  blush,  seem  to  loom  very 
large.  When  compared  with  the  Democrats' 
maze  of  commissions,  quotas  and  ukases,  the 
OOP  rules  seem  refreshingly  straightforward. 

But  in  operation  they  are  in  fact  pro- 
foundly offensive :  they  go  far  to  explain  the 
popular  perception  of  the  party  as  ( to  use  the 
usual  euphemisms)  'narrowly  based."  "a 
country-club  party"  or  "closed." 

For  the  Republican  rules  have  an  indirect. 
Invidiously  discriminatory  effect  against 
groups  which    (it  should  come  as  no  sur- 
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prlae)  are  nov  least  likely  to  Identify  with 
the  Grand  Old  Party:  Roman  Catholics.  Bap- 
tists, Jews,  Hl«  panics,  blacks,  union  members 
and  urban  dwiUers.  Rules  19  and  30  assure 
that  the  two  main  agencies  of  the  party — 
the  Republlcai  National  Committee  (RNC) 
and  the  natla  aal  convention — are  seriously 
malapportlone  i. 

Delegates:  I  ule  30,  which  allocates  bonus 
delegates  to  tl  le  national  convention.  Is  es- 
pecially lnsldl(i\as.  Devised  In  1924,  the  bonus 
system  reward^  those  state  party  organiza- 
tions that  ha^  delivered  their  state's  elec- 
toral-college v^te  to  the  OOP  In  the  previous 
Presidential  election  by  giving  them  extra 
convention  d<  legates.  Part  of  the  victory 
bonus  formula  provides  for  a  uniform  reward 
regardless  of  :he  population  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  the  larger  states  always  earn  far 
fewer  bonus  d  ^legates  relative  to  their  elec- 
toral-college St  ength  than  the  smaller  states. 
The  South  ha  ^  also  been  slighted,  because 
the  region  is  radltlonally  non-Republican. 
The  system  w  irks  to  entrench  Republican 
weakness — for  the  people  the  OOP  needs  to 
recruit  If  It  Is  t  o  become  a  majority  party  live 
In  the  very  are  u  that  the  victory  bonus  sys- 
tem under-rep  -esents. 

Two-thirds  (if  the  nation's  Catholics,  for 
example,  live  :n  nine  large  states  that  ac- 
coimt  for  half  of  the  U.S.  population,  45  per 
cent  of  the  to  ;al  electoral  vote,  roughly  60 
per  cent  of  O  )P  finances,  but  only  27  per 
cent  of  the  boi  lus  delegates  to  the  1980  con- 
vention. Cath  >llcs  of  Italian  and  Slavic 
descent  are  exisn^more  geographically  con- 
centrated. So,  '  oo?  are  Hispanic  voters,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  live  in  four  of  the  most  popu- 
lous states.  P  )ur-flfths  of  Jews  are  con- 
centrated in  81  ven  of  the  largest  states. 

As  for  adherents  to  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  tt  e  nation's  largest  Protestant 
denomination,  36  per  cent  of  them  are  in  the 
thirteen  South  im  states  which  have  histori- 
cally gotten  si  ort  shrift  when  bonus  dele- 
gates are  appoi  tioned  to  Republican  conven- 
tions. This  yei  r,  as  it  happens,  the  entire 
South  win  hav  s  fewer  bonus  delegates  than 
the  Dakotas,  W  ^omlng  and  Alaska. 

Black  voters,  most  of  whom  live  either  In 
the  most  pop\:  lous  states  or  in  the  South, 
lose  out  on  bol  h  counts. 

The  most  eg  egious  example  of  a  botched 
structure  is  to  be  found  in  the  Republican 
National  Corns  littee.  Though  the  RNC  runs 
many  nationwl  ie  programs,  solicits  most  of 
its  $12  million  >udget  by  direct  mall,  fills  va- 
cancies on  the  1  ^residential  ticket  and  accepts 
a  $A  million  ta  ;payer  subsidy  to  run  the  na- 
tional convent  on.  It  persists  in  the  fiction 
that  it  is  a  p  Ivate  confederation  of  state 
parties. 

Under  rule  li  i.  all  states,  regardless  of  size, 
have  3  votes.  With  the  big,  ethnically  di- 
verse states  limited  to  n  handful  of  seats, 
the  RNC  finds  itself  with  a  marked  short- 
age of  people  with  dark  skins  or  unusual 
surnames.  'To  c  >mpensate,  its  executive  com- 
mittee. In  a  luaint  display  of  tokenism, 
overcomes  th  i  Republican  distaste  for 
quotas  and  r<  serves  "auxiliary"  seats  for 
Hispanic,  "heri  ;age"  (I.e.,  white  ethnic)  and 
black  represent  Eitives. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter,  by  a  mere 
majority  vote  at  the  1980  convention,  to 
correct  such  anomalies.  Republicans  could. 
In  the  first  pla  :e,  change  rule  19  to  create  a 
larger  and  nore  representative  national 
committee  baied  on  the  electoral-college 
strength  of  th«  states.  Both  New  Jersey  and 
Florida  would  then  have  seventeen  Instead 
of  three  seats.  Texas  and  Illinois  26.  Califor- 
nia and  New  Tork  more  than  40.  In  a  re- 
constructed R^  C  there  would  be  no  need  for 
token  "auxiliary"  seats.  Hispanic,  "herlttage" 
and  black  Repi  bllcans  would  be  Included  as 
a  matter  of  cc  urse  in  the  enlarged  delega- 
tions of  the  big  states. 

Second,  for   future  national  conventions 


the  OOP  could  design  a  new  bonus  system, 
based  on  the  electoral  college  and  better 
suited  to  an  age  in  which  television,  not 
state  party  organization,  is  decisive  in  na- 
tional campaigns.  Instead  of  giving  state 
parties  huge  rewards  for  Presidential  victo- 
ries that  are  beyond  their  control.  It  could 
gear  bonuses  to  OOP  turnout,  which  their 
organizational  efforts  can  influence.  Or,  the 
party  could  omit  bonuses  altogether. 

I  wish  I  could  say,  as  the  Soviets  do  about 
their  111  treatment  of  minorities,  that  all 
these  matters  are  merely  "Internal  affairs" 
of  the  party.  But  Federal  funding  of  the 
two-party  system  now  makes  abuses  in  the 
rules  of  either  party  the  concern  of  every 
taxpayer.  For  the  rules  are  to  a  party  what 
the  Constitution  is  to  the  country:  they  lay 
down  in  the  most  fundamental  terms  the 
institution's  definition  of  Itself. 

Leadership:  The  two-party  system  is  only 
as  strong  as  Its  weaker  link.  If  the  party 
of  Lincoln  persists  in  a  structure  that  dis- 
criminates against  a  majority  of  the  nation's 
citizens,  it  weakens  American  politics  as  a 
whole.  If,  instead.  Republicans  make  It  a 
matter  of  conscience  In  1980  to  remove  the 
blot  of  exclusivity  from  their  rules,  they 
will,  I  believe,  open  an  era  of  genuinely 
competitive  policies  and,  with  It,  of  better 
government. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  very  few  experts  in 
party  rules.  But  among  those  who  qualify 
are  all  the  current  aspirants  for  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  nomination.  It  seems  a  fair 
question  to  ask  each  one  of  them  in  the 
coming  months:  what  leadership  will  you 
provide  In  opening  up  the  rules  of  the  Re- 
publican Party? 

Should  any  Republican  have  the  cotirage 
to  lead  his  party  on  so  sensitive  an  issue,  it 
would  bode  well  for  his  ability  to  lead 
America. 

(Joslah  Lee  Auspltz  serves  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Outreach  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.)  • 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the  Byelo- 
russian-American communities  of  the 
United  States  in  commemorating  the  62d 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  which  took  place  In 
Minsk,  capital  of  Byelorussia,  on  March 
25,  1918. 

It  was  in  March  of  1918  that  the  Byelo- 
russian National  Council  issued  its  proc- 
lamation shaking  the  chains  of  nearly 
3 1/2  centuries  of  foreign  domination.  It 
was  to  be  a  short-lived  freedom,  3  short 
years  later  its  sovereignty  to  be  crushed 
by  the  Soviet  Red  Army.  Since  that  time 
the  peoples  of  Byelorussia  have  been  the 
helpless  and  innocent  victims  of  Soviet 
tyranny  in  the  name  of  preserving  the 
integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  State.  Edu- 
cators, political  leaders  and  various 
others  have  been  seized  and  executed, 
many  of  them  soon  after  the  country  was 
taken  over.  After  World  War  II  the  peo- 
ple were  subject  to  Soviet  brutality,  with 
countless  numbers  murdered  or  sent  to 
prison  camps  in  Siberia  on  charges  of 
supporting  the  Nazi  regime  during  the 
war.  Today  the  people  of  Byelorussia  live 
under  constant  Soviet  oppression,  denied 


even  the  most  barest  of  Ood  given  hu- 
man rights.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  they 
have  practiced  elsewhere,  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  spiritual  and  cultural  geno- 
cide in  the  desire  of  trying  to  stamp  out 
the  hope  for  freedom  in  its  citizens.  Many 
nations,  if  subject  to  the  oppressive 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  would  have  long 
since  buckled  in  to  their  demands.  But 
not  the  Byelorussian  people,  for  they 
merely  have  grown  stronger,  their  will 
for  freedom  too  great  for  the  Soviets. 
Though  they  live  in  a  world  where  loved 
ones  are  sent  to  prisons  for  expressing 
the  truth  about  human  rights,  and 
though  they  live  in  a  world  where  reli- 
gion is  to  be  practiced  in  secret,  they  are 
as  strong  and  determined  as  ever  to  re- 
gain their  freedom. 

In  this  light  it  is  vital  to  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  that  the  Voice  of  America 
Broadcasts  which  serve  to  inform  captive 
nations  within  the  bonds  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  nature  of  Soviet  expansion- 
ism, include  the  Byelorussian  language 
in  its  programing.  As  one  of  the  largest 
ethnic  groups  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  one  of 
the  oldest  groups  in  the  United  States  its 
inclusion  in  the  broadcasts  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
plight  of  those  living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  we  are  con- 
fronted daily  with  reports  of  suffering 
and  tragedy  around  the  globe.  Too  often 
we  are  not  moved  by  these  reports  be- 
cause they  have  become  so  commonplace, 
a  big  mistake  indeed.  When  we  are  deal- 
ing with  such  things  as  human  rights 
we  must  be  shocked  and  moved  when  we 
read  of  peoples  such  as  the  Byelorussians 
who  are  living  under  constant  oppression 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  continue 
to  be  concerned  with  these  people,  and  all 
the  other  citizens  held  captive  by  outside 
forces,  we  must  continue  to  let  those  peo- 
ple know  we  stand  beside  them  in  their 
fight  for  a  freedom  justly  deserved.* 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES  INCENTIVE 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Paottia)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  special  educational  grant  program  to 
provide  financial  incentives  for  college 
students  to  study  foreign  languages  and 
to  learn  more  about  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Called  the  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies  Incentive 
Act,  my  legislation  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  Representatives  Simon,  Chis- 
HOLM,  Blanchard,  Pritchard,  Porter, 
Vento,  Kildee,  Cdelho,  Matsui,  Mc- 
HuGH,  Barnes,  Oberstar,  Bedell,  Cava- 
NAUCH,  WiRTH,  Dellums,  Corrada,  and 
McCloskey.  In  addit'on,  the  legislation 
has  been  endorsed  by  educational  or- 
ganizations and  prominent  individuals 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies, 
which  last  year  conducted  a  thorough, 
12-month  review  of  where  this  Nation 
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stands  in  these  areas,  I  was  shocked 
and  disturbed  to  discover  just  how  ill- 
equipped  we  are  to  understand  and  to 
cope  with  vastly  complex  and  challeng- 
ing world  developments.  Because  a 
sound  education  is  the  soul  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, the  importance  of  foreign  lan- 
guage and  international  studies  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Our  people  need  to 
know  about  the  world  as  it  is  in  order 
to  make  decisions  about  where  we  need 
to  go.  In  order  for  our  people  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  as  citizens  in  a  demo- 
cratic society,  they  will  have  to  under- 
stand confusing  world  events.  Moreover, 
those  who  have  a  responsibility  to  shape 
policy  for  this  Nation  or  to  conduct 
business  or  to  gather  intelligence  ought 
to  know  more  about  the  world  in  all  its 
complexity. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  comes 
perhaps  at  an  inauspicious  time  in 
terms  of  our  current  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  to  balance  the 
budget.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  who  chairs  the  Task 
Force  on  Legislative  Savings,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  difttculty  we  will 
have  in  adequately  funding  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Despite  this  reality,  I 
have  decided  to  introduce  the  bill  as  a 
way  to  stimulate  attention  to  this  press- 
ing problem.  Congress  ought  to  provide 
leadership  on  this  vital  issue  of  national 
concern  in  view  of  its  importance  to  our 
trade,  our  intelligence  capability,  and 
our  diplomatic  effectiveness. 

In  the  mad  scramble  to  attract  stu- 
dents— a  competition  which  is  pro- 
jected to  intensify  as  the  college-age 
population  continues  its  decline  in  the 
1980's — colleges  and  universities  have 
sacrificed  essential  elements  of  a  sound 
education  by  dropping  foreign  language 
admission  requirements.  Today  fewer 
than  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  impose  such  a  require- 
ment, compared  to  34  percent  in  1966. 
Only  half  of  these  institutions  require 
a  foreign  language  for  graduation. 

The  practical  result  of  these  curric- 
ulum policies  is  the  gradual  constriction 
of  the  education  experience  of  our  col- 
lege students  into  a  specialty  without 
sufiacient  attention  to  traditional  hu- 
manities courses.  More  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  entering  and  graduating  from 
college  with  a  modicum  of  international 
education  at  a  time  when  world  develop- 
ments demand  a  global  outlook.  We  must 
reverse  this  trend  in  the  interests  of  our 
national  security  and  our  national  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

My  legislation  would  provide  grant  as- 
sistance to  eligible  students  who  incor- 
porate into  their  programs  of  study  a 
number  of  courses  in  foreign  language 
and  international  studies.  The  bill  esta- 
blishes a  priority  funding  system  which 
will  Insure  that  available  funds  first  go 
to  those  students  who  meet  a  number  of 
important  conditions.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  easy  "give-away"  pro- 
gram, but  rather  a  targeted  incentive 
program  to  encourage  nonforeign  lan- 
guage majors  with  a  proven  financial 
need  to  develop  proficiency  in  less-com- 
monly  taught  languages  and  to  pursue 
studies  about  international  issues. 


Briefly,  the  first  priority  category  of 
students  are  those  who: 

First,  maintain  an  academic  standing 
in  the  top  one- third  of  their  class; 

Second,  demonstrate  a  need  for  fi- 
nancial assistance; 

Third,  are  enrolled  in  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  at  the  intermediate  or 
advanced  level; 

Fourth,  are  not  exclusively  foreign 
language  majors; 

Fifth,  are  studying  less-commonly 
taught  languages,  such  as  Arabic,  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  or  Russian; 

Sixth,  have  not  previously  received  a 
grant  award  under  this  program; 

Seventh,  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  an  initial  term  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  National  Guard,  or 
the  Reserves,  in  the  Peace  Corps,  or  as 
a  volunteer  under  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act. 

Clearly,  those  who  are  qualified  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  first  priority  are 
most  deserving  and  should  be  guaranteed 
that  the  available  funds  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  them  first.  Should  available 
funding  exceed  the  requirements  of  the 
first  category,  the  next  priority  would  go 
to  those  who  meet  all  of  the  conditions 
but  the  last  of  the  immediately  preceding 
category.  In  no  case  would  a  student  re- 
ceive funding  imder  this  program  who 
did  not  have  high  academic  standing  and 
a  need  for  financial  assistance. 

The  amount  of  money  available  under 
this  program  would  not  be  large:  Only  a 
maximum  of  $500  per  year  for  qualified 
lower  division  students  and  a  maximum 
of  $1,000  per  year  for  upper  division  and 
graduate  students.  The  grants  would 
cover  only  tuition  and  fees,  so  a  student 
enrolled  in  an  institution  with  low  tui- 
tion would  not  receive  the  maximum 
award.  Likewise,  students  enrolled  in 
high-tuition  institutions  would  receive 
no  more  than  the  maximum. 

To  qualify,  lower  division  students 
would  have  to  enroll  in  foreign  language 
and  international  studies  courses 
amount'ng  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  that 
student's  academic  load.  Upper  division 
and  graduate  students  would  have  to  en- 
roll in  these  courses  amounting  to  at 
least  one-third  of  their  academic  load. 

The  bill  is  specifically  intended  for 
those  students  majoring  in  a  subject 
other  than  foreign  languages.  Ideally,  a 
business  or  chemistry  major,  to  name 
only  two  samples,  would  be  tempted 
under  this  program  to  enroll  in  the  re- 
quired coursework.  By  giving  priority  to 
intermediate  and  advanced  language 
students,  I  am  hoping  to  cultivate  inter- 
ested and  gifted  students  who  may  want 
to  declare  "double  majors"  thus  insuring 
that  the  student  will  pursue  these  lan- 
guage studies  long  enough  to  develop 
proficiency,  along  with  a  bicultural  or 
multicultural  outlook.  The  benefits  to 
American  business,  American  science, 
American  diplomacy,  and  American 
policymaking  of  having  a  broad  base 
of  people  with  knowledge  of  a  specialty 
and  the  command  of  another  language 
should  be  obvious. 

While  those  who  support  my  legisla- 
tion believe  it  is  important  to  start  at 
the  college  level,  they  also  recognize  the 
importance    of    strengthening    foreign 


language  and  International  studies  pro- 
grams at  all  levels.  In  his  letter  endors- 
ing my  legislation,  Mayor  Charles  Royer 
of  Seattle  wrote: 

We  need  as  soon  as  possible  a  larger  and 
more  capable  pool  of  experts  on  international 
Issues:  and  college  and  university  prograau 
are  the  logical  place  to  start  ...  I  hope 
that  this  kind  of  attention  will  be  given  to 
primary,  secondary,  and  adult  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  timed  the  In- 
troduction of  this  legislation  to  coincide 
with  this  year's  Foreign  Language  Week, 
which  runs  from  March  23  to  29.  Another 
measure  was  introduced  2  weeks  ago 
(H.  Con.  Res.  301)  calling  on  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  to  strengthen 
foreign  language  and  international 
studies  programs.  I  am  working,  together 
with  Representatives  SmoN,  Fenwick, 
Oberstar,  McHcgh,  Kildee.  Coelho, 
Derwinski,  Dodd.  Gibbohs.  Fascell, 
Collins,  McCloskey,  Wihth,  Moakley. 
Harris,  Buchanan.  Bedell.  Russo, 
Barnes,  Matsot,  Leach.  Petri,  Gray, 
Stark,  and  Corrada,  to  improve  interna- 
tional education  opportimities  for  Amer- 
ican students  of  all  ages  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally.  In  fact,  the  above 
named  colleagues  have  agreed  to  join 
together  in  an  intemationsd  education 
group  to  devise  new  programs  and  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  existing  pro- 
grams. The  group  would  welcome  addi- 
tional support  and  interest  from  om 
colleagues. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an  Idea 
of  the  broad  support  behind  the  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies  In- 
centive Act,  I  have  listed  below  the  Indi- 
viduals who  have  expressed  support  for 
the  bill  in  recent  days.  Following  that 
listing,  I  have  included  a  copy  of  the  bill 
for  my  colleagues*  review.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  lend  this  worth- 
while measure  their  full  support. 
Supporters  or  Pobsign  Lamguagc  ako 
International  Studies  Incentive  Act 

klayor  Charles  Royer,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Lynn  Simons,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Wyoming. 

State  Representative  Sherrod  Brown,  Ohio. 

O.  M.  Berry,  president,  Seattle-First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Dale  L.  Lange,  president,  American  Goun- 
cU  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languagoa. 
New  York. 

Marie-Rose  Oerdisch,  president.  Chicago 
Chapter.  American  Association  of  the  Teach- 
ers of  French. 

Michael  Schwartz,  vice  president  for  Aca- 
demic and  Student  ASalia,  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  A.  Oovler,  executive  director,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Teachers  of  Oennan,  New 
Jersey. 

Karl  E.  Otto.  Jr..  University  of  IlUnola, 
Chicago  Circle. 

Thomas  Oarrou,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

Mary  J.  McArthur,  Translation  Services  in- 
ternational, Boulder,  Colorado. 

Irmgard  Taylor,  SUte  University  at  Cort- 
land, New  York. 

Frank  Caruso,  president,  American  AhooI- 
ation  of  Teachers  of  lUllan,  Illinois  Chapter. 

E.  T.  York,  chanceUor,  Stete  University 
System,  Florida. 

Sona  Hoislngton,  president,  lUinola  Chap- 
ter, American  AssocUtlon  of  RuaaUn  and 
East  European  Languages. 

Milton  H.  Hahn,  Supervisor  of  Foreign  lan- 
guages, Virginia  Beach  Public  Schools. 

LuclUe  O.  Jordan,  AssocUte  SUt«  Super- 
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of  Instructional  Services, 

Lan^age  Staff,  Oannon  Unlver- 
Penn  tylvanla. 
Llsk  sy,  Foreign  Language  Depart- 
Hi  Trisonburg  High  School,  Vlr- 


,  Department  of  Romance 
Wichita  State  University,  Wlch- 

^eln,  American  Association  of 
S|  anlsh  and  Portuguese.   Holy 
Worcester.  Massachusetts. 

Chairman  Department 
Classical  Languages,  Mlchl- 


J(  ivaux, 
anl 
Unlv  trslty. 


Washington,  DC. 

American    Association    of 
It^lan,  Stony  Brook  University, 


Jenlpns.  American  Association  of 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

bead,  Department  of 
University  of  Southern 


Fr  tnch. 
Am  ?rman. 


Language 


Oos  ovlch  Royer,  Immediate  past 

Wa^iington   Association  of  For- 

Teachers,  Seattle,  Washlng- 

t,   Virginia   Allottl.    Howard 
Ifeadlson  University,  Harrison - 


Foi  elgn 
Language 


T  le 


ai  d 


imden  landing 
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tures  is 
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tlons; 

(3)   knowled^ 
cultures   can 
proved 

among  different 
within  America]  i 

(3)  only  8 
and  unlversltlei 
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compared  with 
requirement  In 

(4)  the 
quirements  in 
ing  has  meant 
undergraduate 
study  a  foreign 

(5)  present 
American 
couraged  to 
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pertaining  to 
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States  and 
interests  of 
American 
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Newark,  Delaware. 

-Bxirke,  Associate  Dlrec- 
Department  of  Education, 
of  Virginia. 

director.  Center  for  Slavic 
n  Studies,  Ohio  State  Uni- 


Olobal  Perspectives  in  Edu- 


Modem  Language  Assocla- 


Amerlcan     Association    of 

Lani^ages.  New  York. 
Deoartment.    Wilbur 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  text  of  t^e  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.   6905 

by  the  Senate  and  House 

Representatlrea  of  the  United  States  of 

Coxijress  assembled.  That  this 

cltfd  as  the  "Foreign  Language 

Studies  Incentive  Act". 

Congress  finds  that — 

of  other  languages  and  eul- 

lmport4nt  In  promoting  mutual  un- 

cooperatlon    among    na- 


of  foreign  languages  and 

contribute   positively   to   Im- 

and      cooperation 

ethnic  groups  and  cultures 

society; 

^rcent  of  American  colleges 

now  require  study  of  a  for- 

a  prerequisite  to  admission, 

34  percent  Imposing  such  a 

1966: 

of  foreign  language  re- 
nstltutlons  of  higher  leam- 
;hat  only  a  small  fraction  of 
tnd  graduate  students  now 
language; 

and    future    generations   of 

students   should   be   en- 

opportunltles  to  develop 

Msslble   extent   their  Intel- 

in  all  areas  of  knowledge 

countries,  peoples,  and 


trade  posture  of  the  United 

security  and  diplomatic 

United  States  deoend  upon 

students   acquiring   such   knowl- 


fore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

flnkndal    incentives    to   under- 

raduafe  students   to  engage 

and  International  studies. 


Sec.  3.  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"rOKEIGN     LANGUAGE    AND     INTEXNATIONAI. 
STUDIES     GRANT     PROGRAM 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  establish  a  program  of  making 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  enrollment  cf 
students  In  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional studies.  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
be  applied  to  the  tuition  and  fees  charged 
to  students  enrolled  in  qualified  programs  of 
foreign  language  and  International  studies. 
Such  grants  shall  be  made  only  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
rule,  an  application  which — 

"  <  1 )  provides  that  all  funds  received  under 
this  section  will  be  applied  to  the  tuition 
and  fees  obligations  of  students  enrolled  In 
qualified  programs,  except  that — 

"(A)  not  more  than  $1,000  shall  be  ^plled 
to  such  obligations  of  a  student  enrolled  In 
an  advanced  program  In  any  one  academic 
year;  and 

"(B)  not  more  than  $500  shall  be  applied 
to  such  obligations  of  a  student  enrolled  In 
a  preliminary  program  in  any  one  academic 
year; 

"(2)  provides  that  no  students  In  a  lower 
priority  category  under  subsection  (c)  will 
be  given  an  award  until  each  qualifying  stu- 
dent In  all  higher  priority  categories  under 
such  subsection  have  been  awarded  the  max- 
imum amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection; 

"(3)  contains  such  other  information  and 
assurance  as  the  Secretary  requires  by  regu- 
lation. 

"(c)   For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(3)  — 

"(1)  the  first  priority  category  consists  of 
those  students  enrolled  in  qualified  pro- 
grams— 

"(A)  who  maintain  an  academic  standing 
In  the  top  one-third  of  their  academic  class, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  who  demonstrate  need  for  financial 
assistance; 

"(C)  who  are  enrolled  In  the  study  of  a 
f<»«lgn  language  at  the  intermediate  or  ad- 
vanced level,  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  who  are  not  principally  engaged  in 
the  study  of  foreign  languages; 

"(E)  who  are  engaged  In  the  study  of  less 
commonly  taught  foreign  languages  (as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  by  regulation); 

"(P)  who  have  not  previously  received 
award  imder  this  section; 

"(Q)  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  completion  of  an  Initial  term  of  service — 

"(1)  as  a  member  of  the  National  Ouco'd, 
the  Reserves,  or  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States; 

"(11)  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act;  or 

"(Hi)  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973; 

"(3)  the  second  priority  caitegory  consists 
of  those  students  enrolled  in  qualified  pro- 
grams who  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
griHJh  (1)   (A),  (B).  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F); 

"(3)  the  third  priority  category  consists  of 
those  students  enrolled  in  qualified  programs 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(A),(B),(C),  (D),and  (E); 

"(4)  the  fotirth  priority  category  consists 
of  those  students  enrolled  in  qualified  pro- 
grams who  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A).  (B).  (O.and  (D); 


"(5)  the  fifth  priority  category  consists  of 
those  students  enrolled  In  qualified  programs 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(A),  (B).and  (C);  and 

"(6)  the  last  priority  category  consists  of 
those  students  enrolled  in  quaUfied  programs 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(A)  and  (B). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  a  system  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
provided  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (e)  are  nort  sufficient  to  make  grants 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  awards  which  appli- 
cant Institutions  are  eligible  to  receive  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)(1).  Such  sys- 
tem shall  take  into  account  the  need  for  rea- 
sonable geographic  dispersal  of  the  funds 
provided  under  this  section  but  shall  not  so 
reduce  the  funds  provided  with  reH>ect  to 
each  eligible  student  as  to  render  insignifi- 
cant the  assistance  provided. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(f)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'qualified  program"  means 
a  reasonably  coherent  program  of  Instruc- 
tion in  a  foreign  language  (Including  a  pro- 
gram of  Instruction  in  translation  or  Inter- 
pretation) and  related  international  studies 
(such  as  history,  politics,  culture,  or  Inter- 
national Issues) ; 

"(2)  the  term  'advanced  program'  means 
r.  ouallfled  program — 

"(A)  for  graduate  students  or  for  under- 
graduate students  who  have  successfully 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  bachelor's  degree:   and 

"(B)  under  which  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  student's  academic  workload  consists 
primarily  of  language  Instruction  and  sec- 
ondarily of  related  International  studies; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'preliminary  program' 
means  a  qualified  program — 

"(A)  for  undergraduate  students  who  have 
not  successfully  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree;  and 

"(B)  under  which  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  student's  academic  workload 
consists  primarily  of  language  instruction 
and  secondarily  of  related  international 
studies.''.^ 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  body  with  the  Honor- 
able CJeorge  H.  Fallon  are  saddened 
beyond  measure  by  the  news  of  his 
death,  and  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  grieving  family. 

Our  old  friend  and  colleague  died  last 
Friday,  March  21,  In  his  native  Balti- 
more— the  hometown  he  served  so  faith- 
fully and  well  throughout  his  26  years 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  by  a  host 
of  friends.  Indeed,  the  city  of  Baltimore 
itself  is  a  living  memorial  to  his  service. 
The  Federal  building  wh'ch  he  spon- 
sored in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  which 
today  bears  his  name,  was  the  catalyst 
that  brought  about  the  rebirth  of  down- 
town Baltimore.  And  it  was  largely 
because  of  his  vision  and  his  marshaling 
of  Federal  support  that  Baltimore  har- 
bor has  been  modernized  and  trans- 
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formed  into  one  of  the  major  commer- 
cial seaports  of  the  United  States. 

But  George  FaDon's  public  service 
extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
congressional  district  to  the  whole  vast 
reach  of  America. 

When  I  entered  the  Congress  some  21 
years  ago,  George  Fallon  had  already,  in 
5  short  years,  established  himself  as  one 
of  this  body's  driving  forces  in  a  wide 
range  of  essential  public  works. 

His  entire  career  in  the  House  was  de- 
voted to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — the  panel  now  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and  Trans- 
portation which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman.  In  1955,  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  he  was 
the  chief  architect  of  the  building  pro- 
gram that  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System — the  largest 
public  works  project  in  the  entire  history 
of  man. 

His  influence  and  his  legislative  skills 
made  themselves  felt  in  virtually  all  the 
major  enactments  of  the  postwar  years 
affecting  not  only  highways  but  water 
pollution  control,  inland  navigation, 
rivers  and  harbors  development,  flood 
control,  and  the  creation  of  public  build- 
ing to  house  the  machinery  and  the 
working  force  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

George  Fallon  became  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  1965  and 
continued  in  that  post  until  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life  in  1970.  During 
that  time  he  earned  the  great  respect  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  knew 
him  best,  his  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

I  well  recall  his  pride  in  his  service  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  he  expressed  it  in  his  farewell  to 
his  colleagues : 

There's  no  place  that  I  can  go  that  I  wont 
see  a  monument  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee In  a  building,  a  bridge,  a  road,  a  dam. 

He  could  just  as  acciu'ately  have  said 
that  there  was  no  place  he  could  go  with- 
out seeing  a  monument  to  his  own  good 
work  and  strong  leadership. 

All  Americans  have  cause  to  be  proud 
of  George  Fallon  and  to  be  grateful  for 
his  service,  not  least  those  of  us  who 
shared  his  friendship  in  this  body  and 
found  in  George  Fallon  a  kind  and  pleas- 
ant companion.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jenrette  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  fdr  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Flippo,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  during  debate  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  House  Res- 
olution 549. 

Mr.  Price,  during  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  549,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  at.  each  point  in  the 
Record  during  general  debate  on  the  res- 
olution and  consideration  of  the  Bing- 
ham substitute. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,179. 

Mr.  Traxler,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlis  during  debate  on  motion  to 
recommit  on  House  Resolution  549. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shumway),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  RonssELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Cakr. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr,  Barnes. 


Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Maguirx. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROU^ED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2222.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mencing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an  indivldiial 
Indian  whose  land  is  held  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted status. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEVTT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  26, 
1980,  at  1  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 

communications  were  taken  from  the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3876.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  his  determina- 
tion that  Import  relief  for  leather  wearing 
apparel  is  not  in  the  national  economic  in- 
terest, pursuant  to  section  203(b)  (2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1979  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-387);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

3877.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certifi- 
cation that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  has  been  accomplished  on  the 
lands  to  be  served  by  the  Second  Bacon 
Siphon  and  Tunnel,  Columbia  Basin  project, 
and  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  irrigation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
173.  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

3878.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  that  a  decision  has 
been  made  that  performance  under  contract 
Is  the  most  cost-effective  method  to  provide 
certain  custodial  services  at  the  Navy  Ships 
Parts  Control  Center.  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa., 
pursuant  to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3879.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
equipment  to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  80-61) . 
pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3880.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  ua.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  mlUtary 
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equipment  to  1  gypt  (Tranomlttal  No.  80-63) , 
pursuant  to  se<  tlon  813  of  Public  Law  94-106; 
■■  amended;  l  o  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3881.  A  lett4r  from  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, tran:  imlttlng  an  Interim,  report  on 
the  study  of  p  -oblems  In  obtaining  title  In- 
surance on  I  oral  real  property  enciun- 
bered  by  rem(  >te  claims,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlcQ  609  of  Pu  >llc  Law  95-557;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  B4  nUng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3883.  A  letti  r  frtMn  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  D«  ;>artment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  We  fare,  transmitting  propmsed 
Qnal  regulatlo  ob  for  the  community  edu- 
cation progra  a,  pursuant  to  section  431 
(d)(1)  of  tie  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  at  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  a  ad  Labor. 

3883.  A  lett  ir  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  De  >artment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  W«  ifare.  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulatloi  is  for  financial  assistance  for 
environmental  education  projects,  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Previsions  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3884.  A  lettc  r  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.   Department   of   Health,   Educa- 
tion,   and    Wei  fare,    transmitting    proposed 

final  regulatlo  is  for  the  consumers  educa- 
tion program,  p\irsuant  to  section  431(d) 
(1)  of  the  Gensral  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended:  t<>  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

3886.  A  lette '  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  De  p)artment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Wei  'are.  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulatlo  is  for  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation progrant,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
( 1 )  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended:  tc  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3886.  A  lett«  r  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  De;  lartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  We:  fare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulatloi  s  for  the  gifted  and  talented 
children's  edui  atlon  program,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)  1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educatl(  m  and  Labor. 

3887.  A  lette: '  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dep  srtment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
regulations  for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Ed  icatlon  Act  regarding  the 
awarding  of  sp  eclal  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agenclei.  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
(1)  of  the  Gen  iral  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3888.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
regulations  foi  the  arts  In  education  pro- 
grams, pursuart  to  section  431(d)  (1)  of  the 
General  Educat  Ion  Provisions  Act,  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  C<  mmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3889.  A  lett(  r  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dep  irtment  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
regulations  foi  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  neet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  mlgi  ttory  children,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)  1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educatii  in  and  Labor. 

3890.  A  lettir  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Dep  irtment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
reg\Uatlons  for  the  adult  education  State- 
admlnlstered  ]  iro^am  and  Commissioner's 
discretionary  p  rograms,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3891.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  De  lartment  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  consolidated  grant 
applications  for  Insular  areas,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3893.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  youth  employment 
program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3893.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
regulations  for  the  metric  education  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3894.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  State  leadership 
programs,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3895.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
£:ducatlon,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional Equity  Act  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3896.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  Education  Appeal 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3897.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
regulations  for  the  education  division  gen- 
eral administrative  regulations,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3898.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  80-14,  finding  that  the  sale  of 
defense  articles  and  services  to  the  Govern- 
ments fo  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peeM:e,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3399.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Joan  Edel- 
man  Spero,  and  by  members  of  her  family, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3900.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U  8  C. 
112b;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3901.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting various  prelect  performance  audit 
reports  prepared  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Develooment  and 
project  performance  or  completion  reports 
prepared  by  the  Asian  Develooment  Bank, 
pursuant  to  section  301  (e)  (3)  of  the  Forelen 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3902.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security    Assistance    Agency,    transmitting 


notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  and  services  to 
^sypt  (Transmittal  No.  80-S1),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3903.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  80-62),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3904.  A  letter  from  the  Records  Manage- 
ment Branch  and  Privacy  Liaison  Officer, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  562a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3905.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Missouri  National 
Recreational  River  management  plan 
(Gavins  Point  Dam,  S.  Dak.,  to  Ponca  State 
Park,  Nebr.),  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3906.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study 
of  procurement  of  rolling  stock  and  other 
technical  equipment  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 309  of  Public  Law  96-599;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3907.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  universal  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  pursuant  to  section  311  of 
Public  Law  96-216;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BlliS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  614.  Joint 
resolution  making  additional  funds  avail- 
able by  transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980,  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  98-848) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4960.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  present  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  Gerald  F.  Spless: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-849).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN :  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6410.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  require  any 
Federal  employee  who  elects  at  the  time  of 
retirement  not  to  provide  survivorship  bene- 
fits for  the  employee's  soouse  to  notify  (or 
take  all  reasonable  steps  to  notify)  the 
spouse  of  that  election;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-860) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  619.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  514. 
Resolution  makini;  additional  funds  avail- 
able by  transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980.  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  96-861).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  620.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  the  confer- 
ence reoort  on  H.R.  4986.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize  the 
automatic  transfer  of  funds,  to  authorize 
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negotiable  order-of-wlthdrawal  accounts  at 
depository  Institutions,  to  authorize  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
establish  remote  service  units,  and  to  author- 
ize federally  Insured  credit  unions  to  main- 
tain share  draft  accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  96-852).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  621.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6837.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Re  vital  iza  tlon  and  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1976  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Northeast 
corridor  improvement  project  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  begin 
development  of  energy  efficient  raU  passenger 
corridors,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  employees  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-863). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2269  (Rept.  No. 
96-854) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself  and 
itr.  MrrcHELi,  of  Maryland)  : 
H.R.  6904.  A  bill  to  establish  a  minority 
business  development  administration  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  such  administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Small  Business. 

By   Mr.    PANETTA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Prttch- 
ABD,    Mr.    Pouter,    Mr.    Vento,    Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  CoELHo,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
McHucH,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Obebstar, 
Mr.    McClosket,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr. 
Cavanaugh,  Mr.  WntTK,  Mr.  Delltjms, 
Mr.  CoRRADA,  and  Mrs.  Chisrolm)  : 
H.R.  6905.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  to 
establish   a  program   of  grants   for  foreign 
language  and  international  studies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  6906.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  farmers  a  re- 
fundable credit  against  Income  tax  of  up  to 
•2,000  for  amounts  paid  or  incurred  to  con- 
vert farm  equipment  for  alcohol  fuel  use;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  6907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  taxation  of  Interest  earned 
on  deposits  which  are  used  for  residential 
mortgage  lending  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  6908.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  enacted  by  part  A  of  title  III  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  means  for  manufacturers 
to  meet  the  fuel  economy  standards  estab- 
lished under  such  provisions,  to  encourage 
an  Increase  of  the  domestic  value-added 
content  in  labor  and  materials  of  foreign 
automobiles  sold  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  6909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  aHow  an  Individual  who  re- 
ceives a  readjustment  payment  upon  dis- 
charge from  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  as  a  member  of  the  Reserves  and 
who  later  becomes  entitled  to  retired  pay  to 


repay  the  readjustment  payment  through 
partial,  rather  than  total,  reductions  from 
such  individual's  retired  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California    (for 
himself,    Mr.    AvCom,    Mr.    EnvL, 
Mr.    Hollenbeck,    Mr.    Lewis,    Mr. 
Llotd,    Mr.    OrriNGER,    Mr.    Pease, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Seibblimc,  Mr.  Wal- 
ORXN,  and  Mr.  Watkins)  : 
H.R.  6910.  A  bUl  to  advance  the  national 
prosperity  and  welfare,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional    technology     fotindatlon,     and     for 
other  purposes;   jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Science  and  Technology,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.R.  6911.  A  bni  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  minimum  cov- 
erage under  the  Government  life  insurance 
policies  for  civil  service  retirees  from  25  per- 
cent to  40  percent:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  a  certain  portion  of  amounts  received 
under  public  retirement  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bailxt, 
Mr.  PoRo  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gdarini,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Lelano,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California: 
HJl.  6913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
employees  of  the  Postal   Service  to  a  safe 
working   environment,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  6914.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a  refundable  credit  against  Income  tax  for 
the  fair  market  value  of  fuel  oil  which  the 
taxpayer  Is  unable  to  use  by  reason  of  having 
converted  his  heating  system  to  an  energy 
source  other  than  fuel  oil  and  which  Is  con- 
tributed to  a  charitable  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  SIawter, 
and  Mr.  LtnicREN) : 
H.R.  6915.  A  bill  to  revise  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  6916.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  adjust  the  time  for 
payment  of  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  tires, 
tubes,  and  tread  rubber;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PLORIO: 
H.R.  6917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  certain  local  wage  taxes  paid  by 
Individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  the  local 
governmental  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado) : 
H.R.  6918.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Curecantl 
storage  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
protect  as  the  "Wayne  N.  Asplnall  Storage 
Unit";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGUIRE: 
HJt.  6919.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  appro- 
priations provided  for  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture by  Federal  departments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  In  order  to  revoke  the 
President's  authority  to  Impose  any  tax  or 
fee  on  Imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  Into  the  United  States  without  first 
being  specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 


Congress;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 

HJt.  6921.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  change  the  date  each 
year  on  which  daylight  saving  time  begins 
from  the  last  Sunday  In  April  to  the  last 
Sunday  In  February:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.   6922.   A  bill   to   provide   mandatory 
scclal  security  coverage  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 

H.R.  6923.  A  bill  to  authorize  common  car- 
riers to  establish  special  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  certain  handicapped  Individuals 
accompanied  by  their  guide  dogs  and  to  au- 
thorize guide  dogs  accompanying  their  han- 
dicapped masters  to  enter  public  buildings: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
T  ransportatlon . 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Macitire,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  QuutM, 
Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Carter)  : 

H.R.  8924.  A  blU  to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
administration  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  6925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,   to   make  Inauguration   Day   a 
legal  public  holiday;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  11,  1980,  as  "Tax- 
payers Independence  Day":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJ.  Res.  530.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  60  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

H.  Res.  622.  Resolution  to  honor  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  Cardinals.  1980  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolution  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 

H.R.  6926.  A  bUl  tor  the  reUef  of  Rldbard 
A.  Gamble:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6927.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Derocher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponaon 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resoluUcms 
as  follows : 

H Jl.  136 :  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Edcar. 

H.R.  963:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

HB..  1000 :  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1290:  Mr.  Moirrrr. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Beoell,  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Ititb- 
Igan,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Downey,  Ut.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Fatjntrot,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nolan,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Price,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr.  Uoau.. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  Donnkllt. 

H.R.  3401 :  Mr.  Donnkllt. 

H.R.  3148:  Mr.  BKREUTBt. 
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Nr 


Str. 

»;r. 

:     iz. 


Mr 


Mr. 


H.R.  3200: 
H.R.  3929 
H.R.  4646 
HJt.  4659: 
Mr.  Petri. 

HJL   4717: 
Ibslamd,  Mr. 
E«,  Mr.  Leb, 
Haix  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Anthony. 
H.R.  4878 
H.R.  5128: 
H.R.  5305: 
H.R.  5947: 
H.R.  5965: 

BICH. 

H.R.  6021 
H.R.  6073: 
H.R.  6074: 

Evans  of 

Nichols. 
H.R.  6196 
H.R.    6245: 

Oeorgla,  Mr. 

REUTU,    Mr 

DREWS  of  Nort  1 

WnXAMS  of 

and  Mr.  Fithivi^ 
H.R.  6314.: 
H.R.    6473: 

Chenet,  Mr. 


Sx.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 

tl  ATSui,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Weav- 

N  r.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 

]  Ir.  Solomon,  Mr.  Downey,  and 


Leach  of  Iowa. 
Railsback. 

MOFFETT. 

MooRHEAD  of  California, 
dr.  Brinkley  and  Mr.  Ging- 


I[r. 
^[r. 


ae(  rgla, 

N  I.  Stark. 

Mr.   Kindness,  Mr.   Evans  of 

\  Tatkins,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Be- 

SfBELirrs,   Mr.   Bedell,  Mr.   An- 

Dakota,  Mr.  Olickman,  Mr. 

Montana,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Oityer, 

Jlr.  Wyatt. 
Ax.   Hopkins,   Mr.   Roth,   Mr. 
'ashayan,  Mr.  Ottinger,   Mr. 
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Lagokarsino. 
Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Barnes. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Lttken,  and 


Mica  and  Mrs.  Spellman. 
Robinson. 

Berxitter,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Mr.    Harsha,    and    Mr. 


Taukb,  Mr.   RiTTER,   Mr.   Waxman,   and  Mr. 

WntTH. 

H.R.  6549:  Mr.  Kogovskk. 

H.R.  6638:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  6683:  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  6694:  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  6725:  Mr.  Wampler. 

H.R.  6782:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiMO,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  6889:  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

HJ.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.J.  Res.  501:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
DiGGS,  Mr.  Phillip  Bttrton,  Mr.  Wolff,  and 
Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.J.  Res.  506:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Evans  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Heftel, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Jeffords,   Mr.   Johnson   of   California,   Mr. 


Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr  Lundine,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Montgomery,  iSi. 
Moore,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Royer,  Mr.  St  Gerioain,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  511:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lederer, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Skelton,  and 
Mr.  Winn. 

H.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Rox. 

H.  Res.  591:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  McDaoe,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
318.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Department  of  Alabama  American  Le- 
gion, Montgomery,  Ala.,  relative  to  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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CLegislative  day  of  Thursday,  Janvary  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  George  McGovern,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget!" 

— ^Rudyard  Kipling 
Lest  we  forget: 

The  faith  of  our  fathers  and  the  toil 
and  sacrifice  of  the  generations. 

Make  us  mindful  that  their  mission  is 
our  mission.  May  we  walk  in  their  fellow- 
ship, inspired  by  their  memory,  strength- 
ened by  their  vision  until  the  perfect  day 
comes  when  Thou  dost  rule  in  all  men's 
hearts.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  previsions  of  rule  I,  section  3 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  George  McGovern, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  have  any  requests  for  time  on 
my  side. 

Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  have  any  requests  on  his  side? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  one  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kansas,  Sen- 


ator Kassebattm,  has  rendered  her  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation  a  significant 
service  by  publishing  a  perceptive  and 
comprehensive  policy  paper  entitled 
"In  Defense  of  Defense." 

Senator  Kassebauic  has  spelled  out  in 
concise  and  concrete  terms  the  military 
challenges  that  face  our  coimtry  in  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  and  the  state  of  our 
mllitary  capacity  to  respond  to  these 
challenges. 

It  is  a  sobering  piece  of  woi^,  and  it 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
public  imderstanding  of  our  defense  re- 
quirements in  these  days  of  turmoil  for 
the  world. 

I  highly  commend  Senator  Kassebaum's 
treatise  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  her  state- 
ment be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  Defense  of  Defense 

Few  people  in  Washington  today  can  es- 
cape the  sense  that  confrontation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  mar  the  world's  history  in 
the  '80s.  The  political  instability  of  that  oil 
rich  and  strategically  located  region  marks 
it  for  potential  conflict.  The  surest  way  to 
avoid  such  an  event  Is  to  clearly  define 
Western  interests  there  and  skdequately  pro- 
vide for  their  protection.  Domination  of  the 
nations  or  sea-lanes  of  that  region  by  a 
single  power  wUl  dangerously  inhibit  free 
exchange  among  nations  and  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  occur  through  the  failure  of  West- 
ern strength.  That  policy  must  be  precise 
enough  to  deter  further  aggression  and  still 
be  flexible  enough  to  prevent  imprudent  ac- 
tion that  would  not  be  supported  by  our 
allies. 

Since  President  Carter  described  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  as  "the  most  seriovs 
threat  to  peace  since  World  War  n,"  a  crisis 
atmosphere  has  hung  over  the  nation.  Surely 
no  one  can  be  blamed  for  experiencing  ssme 
confusion  over  this  turn  in  the  American 
mood.  Did  it  result  solely  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  occupation  of  a  country  called  Af- 
ghanistan? Are  we  really  on  the  brink  of  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  If  a  United  States- 
Soviet  confrontation  In  the  Middle  East  or 
Europe  or  both  Is  Indeed  a  serious  possibility, 
can  the  United  States  be  confident  of  vic- 
tory? Would  such  a  confilct  be  merely  the 
kindling  for  a  full-scale  nuclear  exchange? 

Some  of  these  questions  remain  unanswer- 
able. No  one  can  be  certain,  for  Instance, 
whether  an  engagement  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  conventional  military 
forces  (over  a  specific,  narrow  objective) 
must  inevitably  escalate  into  a  nuclear  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  in  terms  of 
the  long-range  national  security  of  the  free 
world,  must  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  American  people.  In  this  short  news- 
letter, therefore,  I  want  to  share  with  you 
my  own  perceptions  about  the  current  inter- 
national turmoU,  what  its  consequences 
could  mean  for  the  future  of  our  nation,  and 
what  actions  should  be  considered  as  we 
shape  that  future. 


APCRAKmAN:  iMPUCATioin  am 
importamcs 


The  first  thing  to  imderatand  about  tbe 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  la  that  It 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  unforti  nate 
incident  unconnected  to  the  general  thrust 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  invasion  and 
occupation  of  this  land-locked  but  strate- 
gically located  covmtry  is  neither  the  begin- 
ning nor  the  end  of  Soviet  adventurism  In 
that  region  of  the  world.  A  Soviet  naval  base 
in  Ethiopia  is  nearing  completion.  When  It 
Is  finished  it  wUl  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
opportunity  to  significantly  expand  its  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea.  In 
addlticm,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  1.500  Cuban  and  Soviet  military  advU- 
ers,  with  vaon  on  the  way.  In  nearby  South 
Yemen. 

It  Is  still  speculative  whether  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  was  defensive 
and  rebctive  or  offensive  and  opportunistic. 
Some  believe  that,  having  dramatized  the 
issue  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  the  Presi- 
dent's reluctance  to  take  a  hard  stand  then 
led  to  Russian  miscalculation  of  our  wUl  to 
respond.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  strategic 
result  is  the  ssme.  There  is  now  a  significant 
Soviet  military  force  gathered  in  Afghani- 
stan, within  300  miles  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  adjacent  to  a  dangerously  unstable 
Iran  and  a  dangerously  weak  Pakistan.  This 
force,  when  combined  with  the  considerable 
Soviet  miUtary  assets  in  Yemen,  Ethiopia 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  constitutes  a  direct 
strategic  threat  to  the  security  of  every 
Western  nation  that  depends  on  Persian 
Gulf  (rfl  resources. 

Having  said  that,  I  cannot  agree  with 
President  Carter's  assertion  that  the  Decem- 
ber 27  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  la 
"the  most  serious  threat  to  peace  since 
World  War  n."  His  statement  Is  both  reck- 
less overstatement  and  misleading  oversim- 
plification. By  concentrating  our  attention 
so  dramatically  on  a  single  event  in  a  single 
place  and  time,  the  President  averts  the 
nation's  eyes  from  the  real  threat  to  inter- 
national balance — ^the  steady  and  deter- 
mined Soviet  accumulation  of  military 
power  and  their  increasing  willingness  to 
wield  this  power  all  over  the  globe  In  order 
to  infiuence  the  outcome  of  events. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Af- 
ghanistan invasion  refiects  a  dangerous  ex- 
tension of  Soviet  poUcy,  Involvlog.  as  It  did, 
direct  Soviet  mUitary  intervention  outside 
Eastern  Ehirope. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  that 
the  problem  of  Soviet  expansionism  is  not 
confined  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region  but  over 
the  years  has  become  a  global  challenge  to 
Western  security.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  in  twenty  years  has  acquired  a  truly 
imperial  navy  that  will  soon  have  the  ca- 
pability of  threatening  the  security  of  the 
Western  world's  vital  sea-lanes.  The  unremit- 
ting buildup  of  Soviet  naval  power  also  poses 
potential  obstacles  to  our  abUity  to  help 
defend  Western  Europe  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  NATO's  de- 
fense strategy  is  largely  based  upon  quick 
American  reinforcement  of  European  de- 
fenses. This  reinforcement  capability  is 
wholly  dependent  on  secure  sea-lanes. 

The  Soviet  air  force,  likewise,  has  gradual- 
ly shifted  its  emphasis  from  tactical  inter- 
ceptors to  long-range  aircraft,  of  which  the 
Backfire  bomber  is  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample. The  Soviets  are  presently  deploying 
30  Backfires  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  they 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  Ae  floor. 
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Interests  and  those  of  nations  who  share  our 
principles.  International  perceptions  are  not 
changed  by  words  alone,  however.  Tangible 
evidence  of  both  the  strength  of  our  own  will 
and  the  readiness  of  our  military  capacity 
will  be  needed. 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  SYMBOLS 

Let  me  say  clearly  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  war;  but  it  should  be 
equally  clear  that  a  credible  readiness  is  at 
least  as  important  in  deterring  war  as  it  In 
in  waging  one.  Much  of  the  current  drive  to 
prepare  oiir  defenses  U  beneficial  for  the 
message  It  sends  to  our  allies  and  adversaries 
alike. 

Relnstitutlon  of  Selective  Service  registra- 
tion Is  a  case  In  point.  It  is  Important  to 
understand,  we  are  talking  about  registra- 
tion, not  the  draft.  I  do  not  support  peace- 
time conscription.  The  present  state  of  our 
military  manpower  is  adequate  to  meet  cur- 
rent defense  needs.  Registration  should  not 
be  viewed  as  Inevitably  leading  to  a  draft. 
It  is  a  program  wlilch  would  provide  neces- 
sary statistical  information  and,  more  im- 
portantly, an  expression  of  America's  com- 
mitment. The  message  we  send  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  substance  of  what  otherwise  might 
seem  merely  symbolic. 

Beefing  up  our  mlUtary  capability  is  sim- 
ilarly symbolic,  but  also  has  an  undeniable 
practical  significance.  The  proposed  defense 
budget  calls  for  $142.7  billion  In  1981.  This 
is  »16.3  billion  higher  than  the  current 
budget.  The  proposal  contains  a  number  of 
worthwhile  projects  including  the  creation 
of  a  110,000  man  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
specifically  designed  for  such  contingencies 
as  a  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  To  support  this 
force  the  budget  also  calls  for  funding  a 
fleet  of  CX  cargo  planes,  preposltloned  sup- 
ply ships  and  marine  assault  vessels.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  these  proposals  are  still  on 
paper,  and  1983  is  the  earliest  date  by  which 
we  can  complete  their  battle  readiness.  The 
Pentagon  concedes  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  In  past  budget  battles  planes  and  ships 
for  quick  airlift  capacity  always  lost  out  to 
the  glamorous  Items  like  flghters  and 
bombers. 

That  a  feverish  effort  to  create  such  a 
quick  response  capability  Is  now  required 
Is  Just  one  more  illustration  of  a  major 
problem  we  have  to  overcome  in  our  defense 
expenditures.  It  has  been  called  the  "tech- 
nically sweet  but  operationally  sour"  ^- 
proach  to  weapons  systems.  For  example, 
the  Navy  Is  so  short  of  warships  that  In 
response  to  the  Iranian  crisis,  it  has  had  to 
take  one  of  two  aircraft  carriers  In  the 
Mediterranean  to  cover  the  Indian  Ocean. 
And  yet.  last  year  the  Navy  designated  one- 
third  of  its  total  authorized  budget  for  one 
ship — a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier. 
Undoubtedly,  It  will  be  the  finest  aircraft 
carrier  In  the  world;  but  even  the  finest 
ship  cannot  be  In  more  than  one  place  at 
a  time. 

The  Navy  is  not  alone  in  this  regard.  We 
spend  billions  to  build  the  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  fighter  aircraft — and  they 
spend  half  their  time  on  the  ground  being 
repaired.  Similarly,  the  Senate  recently  au- 
thorized the  Army  to  spend  (700  million  on 
the  new  XM-1  tank,  probably  the  most 
sophisticated  tank  In  the  history  of  ar- 
mored warfare.  One  on  one.  an  XM-1  tank 
can  be  counted  on  to  outperform  any  Sovlet- 
bullt  tank.  Four  on  one,  which  is  the  likely 
ratio,  the  outcome  becomes  a  little  more 
problematical.  If  we  had  settled  on  a  less 
costly  model,  we  could  have  procured  three 
times  as  many  tanks  for  the  same  price- 

The  major  obstacle  to  national  defense 
planning  has  been  the  lack  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  consensual  military  strat^y.  For 
too  many  years,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
presented  with  specific  long-term  planning 


when  we  are  asked  to  make  appropriations 
for  defense.  We  are  confronted  with  Individ- 
ual weapons  systems  without  any  clear  pic- 
ture of  how  these  weapons  fit  into  a  national 
mUltary  strategy.  This  approach  need  not 
be  all  that  difficult.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade,  there  is  a  real  indication  that 
Congress  will  participate  In  eonstructlng 
such  a  strategy. 

WESTHU*   RXSPONStBtLrnXS 

Obviously  defense  Is  expensive.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  the  alternative  is  still 
more  expensive.  That  argument  should  not 
be  demagogically  used  to  Justify  unneces- 
sary expenditures;  nor  should  the  United 
States  have  to  shoulder  the  entire  monetary, 
diplomatic  or  domestic  costs  of  protecting 
the  West.  Many  people  have  said  that  if  oU 
is  so  precious  to  us.  then  we  should  spend 
defense  money  on  synthetic  fuels  ratheiL 
than  on  military  protection  of  Mid-East 
petroleum.  This  overstates  the  volume  of 
synthetic  fuels  that  can  be  produced,  but 
more  importantly  overlooks  the  petroleum 
needs  of  our  allies  upon  whom  we  must 
depend.  But  If  defense  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
Is  needed  at  least  as  much  by  our  friends 
as  by  us.  then  they  must  share  responsibility. 
There  have  been  some  imaginative  and 
potentially  valuable  suggestions  about  how 
this  sharing  of  responsibUlty  could  be  ex- 
panded beyond  NATO.  Former  presidential 
adviser  Ray  Cllne  has  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Athenian  League-style  alliance 
of  trading  states  to  cooperate  In  protecting 
vital  shipping  lanes.  No  new  formal  treaties 
would  be  required,  but  only  new  diplomatic 
initiatives  stressing  common  Interests  and 
policies.  The  alliance,  through  the  pooling  of 
naval  resources,  could  guarantee  innocent 
passage  on  all  essential  sea-lanes. 

A  more  immediate  likelihood  for  shared 
defense  is  the  "consortium"  of  nations  that 
is  being  asked  to  contribute  to  Pakistani 
mUltary  aid.  As  we  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment, we  have  to  recognize  that  the  present 
government  in  Pakistan  must  be  urged  to 
adopt  domestic  policies  designed  to 
strengthen  its  popular  support.  This  can  be 
done  more  successfully  without  any  claimed 
stigma  of  American  manipulation  through 
the  pressures  of  a  multinational  group. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  allied  participa- 
tion in  renewed  emphasis  on  mutual  defense, 
it  is  certain  that  we  will  have  to  increase 
our  own  commitment.  This  will  require  a 
national  debate  than  can  liecome  emotional- 
ized on  both  ends  of  the  opinion  spectrum. 
There  will  be  claims  that  the  military  Indus- 
trial complex  is  leading  us  down  a  costly 
path  that  will  only  increase  the  prospects 
of  war.  There  will  be  countercharges  that 
failure  to  support  every  across-the-board 
increase  in  defense  spending  Is  tantamount 
to  surrender. 

An  imeasy  time  lies  ahead.  As  we  adjust 
to  a  changing  world,  we  must  keep  before 
us  a  true  picture  of  our  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

The  ancient  oriental  military  masters  offer 
us  some  wise  counsel : 

"An  enemy  may  be  likened  to  water,  for 
Just  as  flowing  water  avoids  the  heights 
and  hastens  to  the  lowland,  so  an  enemy 
avoids  strength  and  attacks  weakness. " 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement for  my  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  back 
if  the  majority  leader  is  so  inclined. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 

I  yield  my  time  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  time  back. 


March  25,  1980 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  a  brief  period  for  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll 
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soK,   an   unprlnted   amendment   numbered 


1016: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and 
insert  the  following:  "That  it  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  a  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  which  is  balanced  In  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Public  Debt  Limit 
Act  and  which  reserves  any  surplus  for  a  tax 
reduction,  and  shaU  also  report  such  addi- 
tional specific  reductions,  if  any.  necessary  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  to 
21  per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product." 

*„^  ww._ Mr-  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

■nie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call    Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Who  controls  the  time? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  mover 


the  roll.  ^    .^     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  LIMITATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  that  was  entered  some 
time  ago,  the  majority  leader  was  au- 
thorized to  call  up  Senate  Resolution 
380  no  later  than  today,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee. 

Those  consultations  have  been  held 
and  it  has  been  known  for  days  in  ad- 
vance that  the  resolution  would  be  railed 
up  today.  I,  therefore,  exercising  the  au- 
thority under  that  order,  call  up  Senate 
Resolution  380. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed,  and  the  clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  380)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1981  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
limit  total  budget  outlays  to  21  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 
Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine, 
trp  AiiKNDMEtrr  no.  loia 
(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  a  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
which  Is  balanced  and  which  reserves  any 
surplus  for  a  tax  reduction,  and  such  addi- 
tional specific  reductions,  If  any,  necessary 
to  reduce  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
I98I   to  21   percent  of  the  gross  national 
product) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskik)  pro- 
poses, on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btro,  Mr.  Ca*NSTON.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Motni- 
HAN.  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Hep- 
UN.  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Choes,  Mr.  Olenn,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  RiBtcopp.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr.  BtmoicK,  and  Mr.  Steven- 


of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Muskik,  and  the 
manager  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as- 
sume control  for  the  momoit  until  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  arrives.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  just  for  the  purposes  of 
clarifying  the  procedural  situation  at 
this  moment,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  or  the  manager 
of  the  substitute  would  explain  for  the 
record  the  time  allocation  controls  that 
pertain  to  this  matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  resolution  itself,  there  are 
8  hours.  And,  of  course,  the  time  from 
the  resolution  can  be  yielded  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment  or  motion. 
On  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree, 
the  time  is  limited  to  1  hour.  On  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  the 
time  is  limited  to  30  minutes.  Time  on 
motions,  appeals,  or  points  of  ordor,  if 
such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate,  is  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes.  And  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  resolution  as 
introduced  or  to  a  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  would  address 
only  one  further  inquiry  to  him.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  8-hour  time 
limitation  on  the  resolutirai  itself  does 
not  encompass  the  additional  time  that 
is  allocated  for  amendments  in  the  first 
or  second  degree. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Beaa/bOT 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  it  is  conceivable  that 
debate  on  the  resolution  today  and  the 
amendments  thereto  might  extend  be- 
yond 8  hours? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  try  to  conclude 
this  matter  on  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  permitting  me 
to  ask  for  this  procedural  clarification. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  further? 
Is  there  an  understanding  when  the  first 
vote  would  occur? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  there  is 
not  an  imderstanding  as  to  when  the 
first  vote  will  occur. 

May  I  say,  extraneous  from  the  pend- 
ing matter,  there  will  be  two  votes  which 


occur  beginning  at  2:30  today,  back-to- 
back. 

One  vote  wiU  be  on  a  treaty  and  one 
vote  will  be  on  a  resolution  changing  the 
Senate  rules.  But  this  would  not  pre- 
clude votes  from  occurring  on  the  pend- 
ing business  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  raise  anottaer 
question 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  one 
thing  further  in  response  to  the  Senator? 

It  was  said  last  evening  in  response  to 
a  question  that  no  rollcall  vote  would 
occur  on  the  pending  business  before 
10:30  tliis  morning. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  Is  In  the  Cham- 
ber. It  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  opportimity  to  present  his  case  first 
before  I  present  a  case  for  the  std)stitute 
which  I  have  offered.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  have  an  understanding  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  if  that  is  his 
wish,  that  he  might  proceed  before  I  be- 
gin using  time  on  the  amendment.  He 
will  be  using  time  on  the  resolution  be- 
fore we  start  using  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  distinguished  chair- 
man will  yield  for  a  moment 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
offered  a  substitute  resolution.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  I  would  like  to 
first  present  the  case  for  the  Roth  resolu- 
tion. There  are  several  Senators  who  win 
speak  on  this  matter.  Will  that  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  might  be  some 
point  before  aU  of  the  Senator's  col- 
leagues complete  their  presentation  that 
I  might  want  to  present  this  option. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 
Why  do  I  not  make  an  opening  state- 
ment, if  that  will  be  satisfactory,  and 
then  we  can  play  it  by  ear? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  be  informed  when  10  minutes  have 
expired. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes, 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
first  point  out  that  the  rate  of  inflatlOD 
annoimced  this  morning  is  at  18  percent. 
I  think  the  Nation  is  looking  for  some 
strong  leadership  from  the  Congress.  It 
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was  in  that »  use  that  46  Members  of  the 
Senate,  10  Eemocrats  and  36  Republi- 
cans, propose  d  that  we  limit  budget  out- 
lays to  21  pe  -cent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Joining  wjLh  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  ar ;  Mr.  Dohenici,  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Danforti.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  I  oscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Gabh.  Mr.  Ha  rcH,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Jepsen.  ](Ir.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lcgar.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Ncnn.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Prbssler,  Mr  ScHMrrr.  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  Warner.  ]ilr.  Young.  Mr.  Goldv/ater. 
Ml'.  Hayakav  a,  Mr.  SncpsoN,  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLo,  Mr.  Dt  renberger,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  OeConcin  i.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Htmphrey,  Mr.  Hefun,  Mr. 
ZosiNsxY,  M  .  Boren,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Baxer,  Mr.  h  arry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Stafford. 

I  want  to  n  take  a  point  very  clear.  Mr. 
President,  thj  it  this  is  a  serious  attempt 
to  be  respons  ble,  to  be  bipartisan,  to  try 
to  do  someth  ng  positive  about  the  mal- 
aise of  our  ec  momy.  I  also  want  to  malce 
very  clear  thi  ,t  if  we  do  not  have  an  up- 
and-down  vol  e  on  the  Roth  resolution,  I 
shall  continu ;  to  bring  it  up,  debate  it, 
and  try  to  for  ;e  it  to  a  vote.  It  is  a  matter 
of  too  much  i  nportance.  too  serious,  too 
critical  to  be  avoided  by  parliamentary 
maneuvering. 

Mr.  Presid(nt.  as  1  said,  inflation  is 
out  of  contro  I.  It  is  running  at  18  per- 
cent. It  is  runaway  inflation.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  1  he  greatest  economic  crisis 
since  the  thirties.  Not  only  is  inflation 
out  of  contro]  but  taxpayers  are  drown- 
ing in  high  ti  .xes  and  immediate  action 
is  needed.  An;uety  about  inflation,  about 
job  security,  and  about  the  future  lias 
never  been  hi  jher.  The  American  dream 
of  owning  a  lome.  educating  our  chil- 
dren, and  achieving  upward  mobility  is 
being  dashed  by  the  nightmare  of  in- 
flation. Yet  in  stead  of  taking  the  strong, 
tough  steps  n  seded  to  stop  inflation,  the 
admlnistratio:  1  has  announced  a  weak, 
second-rate  ilan  which  will  only  lead 
to  higher  inilation  and  higher  unem- 
ployment. 

Rather  tlun  proposing  a  long-term 
plan  of  lower  spending  and  taxes  to  pro- 
mote econom  c  growth,  the  administra- 
tion has  prop  osed  a  short-range  plan  to 
balance  the  bi  idget  through  paper  spend- 
ing cuts  and  pnormous  tax  increases. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Pr  »ident's  latest  budget  cuts 
will  not  reduc  8  spending  at  all.  The  Pres- 
ident's prop  Med  spending  cuts  will 
merely  offset  the  upward  revisions  and 
reestimates  in  his  January  budget. 

The  propos  ed  level  of  spending  under 
the  new  Carter  budget  is  still  22  percent 
of  GNP,  ona  of  the  highest  levels  in 
history. 

The  Presicent  is  not  balancing  the 
o«J«et  byre  lucing  Federal  spending. 

The  Presidi  int  is  attempting  to  balance 
the  budget  bj  imposing  on  the  American 
people  the  mi  «t  massive  tax  increases  in 
our  Nation's  listory. 

Under  the  President's  new  budget. 
rWeral  taxei  as  a  percent  of  GNP  will 
8«r  to  22.5  p  jrcent— the  highest  level  in 
this  country'!  history. 
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Under  the  President's  new  budget, 
taxes  in  fiscal  1981  will  be  $124  billion 
higher  than  the  tax  level  he  proposed  a 
year  ago  January. 

In  fact,  the  President  has  increased 
taxes  by  $27  billion  from  the  budget  he 
proposed  2  months  ago. 

Our  fragile  economy  cannot  stand 
these  enormous  tax  increases.  Rather 
than  balancing  the  budget,  these  mas- 
sive tax  increases  will  throw  the  econ- 
omy into  a  recession,  unleashing  in- 
creased Government  spending  and 
creating  enormous  budget  deficits. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  on  March 
7.  1980: 

The  only  economically  sound  way  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  is  by  the  politically  difficult 
route  of  cutting  It. 

And  the  only  way  to  cut  the  budget 
is  to  put  a  firm  lid  on  total  spending 
before  we  start  adding  up  each  indi- 
vidual program. 

This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  establish  a  limit  on  Federal 
spending  at  21  percent  of  GNP. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  said  that  this 
resolution  is  unrealistic,  limiting  fiscal 
1981  spending  to  $584  billion  and  re- 
quiring a  $45  billion  spending  cut.  The 
chairman  apparently  came  up  with  these 
figures  by  using  a  higher  estimate  of  the 
President's  spending,  a  lower  estimate  of 
GNP,  and  something  called  "negative 
reflow."  a  term  used  by  Keynesian  econ- 
omists who  believe  a  cut  in  Government 
spending  will  reduce  economic  growth 
and  lower  the  GNP. 

Rather  than  allowing  this  debate  on 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  to  de- 
generate into  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
how  to  compute  GNP,  I  want  to  establish 
right  now  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct we  are  using  is  based  on  a  5-year 
average  growth  rate,  as  proposed  by  the 
Domenici  bill  (S.  2206.  as  amended) ,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Under  this  formula,  our  resolution 
establishes  a  spending  limitation  of  $596 
biUion— about  $17  billion  less  than  the 
President's  latest  budget  level  of  $613 
billion. 

This  level  of  spending  can  and  must 
be  achieved. 

In  order  to  stop  inflation,  we  must  re- 
verse the  trend  of  Government  taking 
more  and  more  in  taxes  every  year  to 
finance  a  steady  expansion  of  spending 
programs. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  not  enough — 
especially  if  we  try  to  balance  the  budget 
with  higher  taxes. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said  Ui  a  speech  on 
March  4: 

Unprecedented  restraints  must  indeed  be 
imposed. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine  that  unprecedented 
restraints  must  be  imposed. 

In  the  last  4  years,  the  Federal  budget 
has  exploded,  and  taxpayers  are  de- 
manding we  control  Federal  spending 
and  reduce  the  tax  burden  Imposed  on 
them. 

But  the  attempt  this  year  to  balance 
the  budget  is  nothing  but  a  smokescreen 


to  hide  from  the  taxpayers  the  even 
greater  explosion  of  spending  and  higher 
taxes  projected  over  the  next  4  years. 

In  the  last  4  years,  from  fiscal  1977 
to  fiscal  1981.  total  Federal  spending  in- 
creased S210  billion.  In  these  same  4 
years.  Federal  taxes  increased  $269 
billion. 

Even  with  the  President's  proposed 
budget  cuts,  spending  in  fiscal  1981  will 
be  $81  billion  higher  than  the  budget  he 
proposed  last  year. 

And  with  the  President's  new  tax  in- 
creases, taxes  in  fiscal  1981  will  be  $124 
billion  higher  than  he  proposed  last 
year. 

But  an  even  greater  explosion  of 
spending  and  taxes  is  coming. 

Under  the  President's  new  budget, 
spending  is  projected  to  increase  $300 
billion  between  fiscsd  1981  and  1985.  And 
Federal  taxes  are  projected  to  increase 
a  phenomenal  $500  billion — or  a  half 
trillion  dollars — over  the  next  4  years. 

But  rather  than  attempting  to  rein 
in  this  spending  and  tax  explosion,  we 
shall  probably  be  told  today  that  we  can- 
not cut  Federal  spending.  We  shall  prob- 
ably be  told  that  our  resolution  to  limit 
spending  to  $596  bilUon  would  take  rad- 
ical reductions  that  would  be  unaccept- 
able to  most  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  President's 
new  budget,  spending  is  projected  to  m- 
creasc  $300  billion,  as  I  said,  between 
fiscal  1981  and  1985.  Taxes  will  go  up  a 
phenomenal  $500  billion. 

But  instead  of  worrying  so  much 
about  the  demands  of  Federal  spending, 
I  believe  we  must  start  worrying  about 
the  needs  of  American  taxpayers  and  the 
American  economy. 

I  have  recently  been  in  contact  with  a 
number  of  this  country's  leading  econ- 
omists. 

Economists  such  as  Alan  Greenspan. 
Arthur  Burns.  Arthur  Okun,  whose 
death  we  mourn.  Muiray  Weidenbaum, 
Norman  Ture,  Jack  Hirshleifer,  Gary 
Shilling.  Karl  Bnmner.  and  others  en- 
dorsed my  attempts  to  limit  Federal 
spending. 

Not  one  of  these  economists  said  my 
spending  limit  proposal  was  too  radical, 
and  not  one  of  them  said  my  proposal 
would  throw  the  country  into  havoc. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  economists  I  con- 
tacted thought  my  proposal  was  not 
tough  enough. 

For  example.  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel.  chief 
economist  for  the  Harris  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago said: 

It  is  my  judgment  that  your  plan  is  not 
tough  enough  and  that  you  should  not  spend 
more  than  20  percent  of  ONP. 

Oswald  Brownlee.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
said: 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  much  deeper 
cut  In  Oovemment  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  yield  such  time  as  I  take  from 
the  4  hours  for  general  debate,  rather 
than  from  the  time  allowed  on  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  wish  that  to  be 
retroactive  on  the  time  he  has  already 
consumed? 
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Mr.  ROTH.  No.  I  am  asking  for  the 
future.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  that  right. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  frcKn  Delaware  re- 
quested that  the  time  from  here  on  out 
that  he  uses  be  charged  against  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  And  Robert  Genetski. 
economist  and  vice  president  of  the  Har- 
ris Bank,  said  Govenmient  spending 
should  be  cut  by  $50  to  $100  bilUon.  If 
this  spending  cut  is  not  feasible,  he  said, 
"a  return  to  a  healthy,  prospering  econ- 
omy is  also  not  feasible." 

Mr.  President,  a  $596  billion  spending 
limit  does  not  require  massive  slashes  in 
Federal  spending. 

A  $596  billion  spending  ceiling  will  still 
allow  fiscal  1981  spending  to  be  $64  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  spending  level  pro- 
posed by  the  President's  lean  and  austere 
budget  last  January,  and  more  than  $100 
billion  higher  than  actual  spending  in 
fiscal  1981. 

There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  a 
$596  billion  spending  limit  will  prevent 
many  Federal  spending  programs  from 
keeping  up  with  inflation. 

But  if  the  average  American  family 
cannot  keep  pace  with  inflation,  why 
should  each  and  every  Federal  spending 
program  be  allowed  to  outpace  inflation. 

As  the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said  last  September 
on  the  Senate  floor: 

The  Federal  Government  has  got  to  swal- 
low some  inflation,  in  my  Judgment,  in  order 
to  set  an  example,  in  order  to  communicate 
to  the  country  our  concern  that  restraint 
be  practiced  not  only  in  the  Federal  Ckwern- 
ment  but  across-the-board. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said  that  6  months 
ago — on  September  17,  1979 — when  he 
presented  the  Senate  with  the  fiscal  1980 
second  budget  resolution,  a  3-year  spend- 
ing and  revenue  plan  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  1981. 

This  3 -year  budget  set  a  limit  on  fiscal 
1981  spending  at  $589.5  billion,  a  spend- 
ing level  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
report  said  equaled  21  percent  of  GNP. 

By  the  end  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
this  resolution  last  fall,  after  adjust- 
ments for  higher  defense  spending,  this 
3-year  plan  set  fiscal  1981  spending  at 
$596  billion,  the  same  spending  limit  I  am 
proDosing  today. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee said  then  "we  should  stick  by  this 
budget." 

He  said  then: 

The  Oovemment  must  restrain  its  spend- 
ing across-the-board  to  set  an  example  and 
to  reduce  its  own  Impact  on  the  eeoaomy. 

I  agree  with  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said  6  months  ago. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  today — 
putting  a  limit  on  Federal  spending  at  21 
percent  of  GNP — is  to  hold  Federal 
spending  to  the  same  levels  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Senate 
last  year. 


Six  months  ago,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine  said  the  budget  reso- 
lution he  was  recommending — a  resolu- 
tion which  held  fiscal  1981  spending  to  21 
percent  of  GNP — "answered  the  need  for 
a  fiscal  policy  to  help  control  inflation 
and  the  public  demand  that  we  scale 
down  Federal  spending." 

But  now  he  is  saying  our  21  percent 
spending  limit  would  throw  the  country 
into  havoc. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  what  is  throw- 
ing the  country  into  havoc  is  20-percent 
infiation  and  an  economy  heading  for 
recession. 

What  is  throwing  the  coimtry  into 
havoc  is  a  nmaway  Federal  budget, 
where  the  President's  fiscal  1981  spend- 
ing level  of  $613  billion  is  $81  biUion 
higher  than  the  budget  he  proposed  last 
year. 

And  what  is  throwing  the  country  into 
havoc  is  the  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  by  imposing  on  the  American 
people  the  largest  tax  burden  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Mr.  President,  a  substitute  resolution 
has  apparently  been  proposed,  calling  on 
the  Budget  Committee  to  report  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  to  reserve  any  surplus 
for  a  tax  reduction. 

This  substitute  to  balance  the  budget 
with  higher  taxes  will  not  stop  inflation. 
But  it  will  allow  the  big  spenders  and  the 
big  taxers  off  the  hook. 

This  proposal  is  nothing  but  a  smoke- 
screen substitute — a  smokescreen  to  hide 
the  attempt  to  balance  the  budget  with 
paper  spending  cuts  cmd  enormous  tax 
increases. 

A  vote  for  the  smokescreen  substitute 
is  not  a  vote  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a 
possible  surplus  for  a  tax  cut. 

A  vote  for  this  smokescreen  substitute 
is  a  vote  for  massive  tax  increases. 

Both  the  President  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  are  attempting  to 
balance  the  budget  at  a  spending  level 
of  $612  to  $613  billion,  holding  about  $10 
billion  in  reserve  for  so-called  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  such  time  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  voice  my  support  for  the  efforts 
that  Senator  Roth  is  making  on  behalf 
of  working  toward  a  balanced  budget  for 
our  Nation. 

This  country  is  in  the  midst  of  its  big- 
gest economic  crisis  since  the  1930's.  I 
think  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  in- 
flation is  out  of  control,  that  the  taxpay- 
ers are  looking  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  what  action  we  can 
to  help  correct  this  situation.  Indeed,  it 
is  highily  debatable,  the  measure  to  which 
the  proposed  balanced  budget  will  bring 
into  correction  this  inflation. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Irrespective  of  any 
doubt  about  the  eventual  curtailment  of 
inflation,  that  we,  as  the  Congress,  must 
go  forward  with  action  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  leadership  that  our  President  has 
taken  this  measure  and  am  encouraged 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  prompt  steps  to  express  their  ap- 
proach. 


Now,  of  course,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  body  to  take  the  steps  that  we  feel 
are  appropriate.  The  problon.  of  course. 
is  the  method  that  we  will  pursue. 

The  question  that  I  have  thus  far  with 
respect  to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion is  the  new  taxes.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware  has  al- 
ready informed  the  Monbers  of  this 
body,  the  new  oil  import  fee  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  taxes  that  have  been  thrust 
on  the  American  people  in  the  very  re- 
cent pfist. 

I,  personally,  have  great  reservations 
about  the  propriety  of  this  new  import 
oU  fee.  I  will  await  a  full  deliberation 
in  this  body  before  I  make  the  final 
judgment  with  respect  to  supporting 
this  oil  fee. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  Sena- 
tor Roth's  resolution  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  we  should  not  balance  the  budg- 
et by  imposing  enormous  tax  increases 
on  the  American  people. 

Mi.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  balanced  budget  which  I 
expect  the  Budget  Committee  to  report 
out  can  be  balanced  without  any  new 
taxes,  as  of  May  15 — except,  of  course, 
to  the  extent  that  inflation  drives  peo- 
ple up  into  higher  tax  brackets,  no  new 
taxes. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  just  made  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  It  does  not  happen  to  be 
accurate,  as  I  will  point  out  later. 

I  thought  the  Senator  might  like  to 
know  that  will  be  part  of  my  argimient 
in  the  facts  I  present  later.  I  thought 
this  might  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
mention  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  appreciate  that  clar- 
ification very  much  from  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  a  recent  editorial  In 
the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  News.  President  Car- 
ter's latest  proposals  for  combating  in- 
flation calls  for  a  $13  billion  Federal 
spending  cut  and  tax  Increases  amount- 
ing to  some  $58  billion.  That,  he  says, 
should  balance  the  budget. 

The  $58  billion  increase  comes  from 
a  $4.62  barrel  oil  import  fee  that  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  gasoline  prices  about 
10  cents  a  gallon;  increases  in  social 
security  withholding  which  go  into  ef- 
fect again  next  January;  the  impact 
of  inflation  which  pushes  taxpajrers  into 
higher  income  tax  brackets;  and  a 
proposal  to  require  banks  and  corpora- 
tions to  withhold  and  send  to  the  Treas- 
ury taxes  on  interest  on  dividends  they 
pay. 

The  oil  import  fee  alone  is  expected  to 
bring  in  about  $11  billion  in  new  Federal 
taxes.  The  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holdings would  bring  in  another  $3  bil- 
lion. That  alone  will  cover  the  $13  bil- 
lion spending  cut  and  balance  the  budget, 
with  a  billion  to  spare. 

Mr.  Carter  called  upon  "our  whole  so- 
ciety— the  entire  American  family"  to 
"try  even  harder  to  live  within  Its 
means."  Living  within  one's  means  is 
generally  construed  as  calling  for  reduc- 
tions in  expenses  to  match  one's  Income. 
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To  Mr.  Cart  sr  it  apparently  means  cut- 
ting |13  billjon  in  spending  and  adding 
$56  billion  ih  new  income.  Budgets  are 
easier  balanced  that  way. 

He  said  h^had  ordered  an  immediate 
freeze  on  all  [Federal  hiring,  and  imposed 
job  ceUingslthat  will  eliminate  20,000 
Federal  jobs  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

That  "imiiedlate  freeze"  is  not  quite 
wbat  it  seen  s:  It  limits  Federal  agencies 
to  filling  only  one-half  the  full-time  per- 
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last  Februaiir  20.  Agencies  may  fill  va- 
cancies that  existed  before  then,  but  they 
will  be  charqed  to  the  departments'  over- 
all limits. 

In  anticip4tion  of  something  like  this, 
however.  Fee  eral  agencies  have  been  hir- 
ing full  bias  I;  in  recent  months  so  that 
when  the  cits  come,  their  permanent 
manpower  numbers  will  not  be  visibly  af- 
fected 

To  help  khe  American  family  live 
within  its  nieans,  Mr.  Carter  proposes 
tightening  u )  credit  for  both  consimiers 
and  business .  That  should  help  the  con- 
sumer. Wha  .  it  will  do  to  the  business 
world  is  soiiething  else.  Sales  will  go 
down,  and  lu  lemployment  up,  along  with 
unemployme  at  compensation  moneys, 
and  business  will  pay  less  taxes. 

Mr.  Cartel  promised  not  to  cut  defense 
spending,  wt  ich  will  be  continued  at  an 
increase  of  3  percent  above  inflation. 
Since  he  has  slashed  defense  spending 
drastically  s  nee  he  took  ofBce,  this  rep- 
resents a  rery  small  restoration — if 
any — in  real  terms. 

Among  hij  spending  cuts  Is  a  proposal 
to  eliminate  some  $1.7  billion  which  the 
Federal  Govi  fmment  has  been  returning 
to  the  States  in  Federal  revenue-sharing 
programs.  \4  r.  Carter  calls  this  a  cut  in 
Federal  spending.  The  States,  not  the 
Federal  Oov>mment,  however,  must  do 
the  sacriflcii  g. 

He  explaii  ed  that  he  would  defer  his 
"welfare  re  form"  proposals,  thereby 
saving  ano  her  $859  million — ^which 
must  mean  t  lat  his  "reform"  would  have 
cost  an  add  tional  $859  million. 

Wiser  heai  Is  may  find  some  sense  and 
logic  in  Mr.  Carter's  proposals.  We  find 
it  difficult  U  see  how  they  are  going  to 
help  an  alr<ady  overtaxed  populace  by 
driving  up  i  rices — which  is  what  infla- 
a<m  is  all  ab4ut. 

will    have   less    energy, 
and  a  reduction  in  their 
Iving.  The  Federal  Govern- 
some  $58  new  billions  to 
jillion  cutback.  And  that  is 
a  budget — without  giv- 


The 
higher  taxes, 
standard  of 
ment  will 
offset  a  $13 
how  to 
Ing  up  anytlAng. 

Mr.  Presic  ent,  at  this  time,  I  should 
acknowledge  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  i  enlor  Senator  fr(Hn  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.),  to  balance 
the  Federal  audget.  Again  I  am  reading 
from  a  Lync  hburg  News  editorial. 

Throughf  ut  the  years.  Virginia's  Sen- 

Btrd,  Jr.,  like  his  father 

has  warned  of  the  dangers 

spending.  He  was  almost  a  lone 

out    in    the    senatorial 


weeks,  however,  it  would 

those  who  have  ignored  or 

all  these  years  have  had 


a  change  of  heart.  The  New  York  Times 
has  been  calling  for  a  'substantial  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending.'  The  Wash- 
ingtcm  Post  has  been  saying  that  Mr. 
Carter  'will  have  to  start  cutting  his 
budget,  rapidly  and  severely.' 

"Last  week,  six  former  chairmen  of  the 
Cotmcil  of  Economic  Advisers — three 
Democrats,  three  Republicans — testified 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
They  unanimously  agreed  that  spending 
must  be  reduced,  and  limited  in  its  tend- 
ency to  expand  in  the  future. 

"You  did  not  know  about  their  testi- 
mony? You  would  not  if  you  read  the 
Post,  or  the  Times,  or  get  your  news 
from  the  television  networks,  says  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmire,  none  of  these 
media  outlets  carried  a  word  of  the  story, 
he  said. 

"Mr.  Byrd,  at  long  last,  stands  vindi- 
cated. He  was  right  all  along,  cuid  some 
of  the  most  liberal  economists  of  the 
Nation,  who  have  encouraged  deficit 
spending  and  big  spending  in  years  past, 
are  now  advocating  Mr.  Btrd's  solutions. 
They  are  not,  however,  admitting  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  that  the  country 
is  nearly  a  trillion  dolltu-s  in  debt  and 
wallowing  in  inflation  as  the  result." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoMMnci). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi) .  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  there  a  time 
limit  limitation  on  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  The  re- 
solution is  imder  controlled  time,  and 
there  is  pending  an  amendment  on  which 
there  is  1  hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Who  controls  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
f  rc«n  Maine. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Steve  Bell,  of 
the  Budget  Committee  staff,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  issues  that  prompts  a  specific,  man- 
dated percentage  of  GNP  by  way  of  ex- 
penditures is  the  lack  of  teeth  and  lack 
of  credibility  that  the  budget  process, 
after  5  years  and  one  transition  quarter, 
has  brought  to  Congress. 

As  an  example,  the  document  which 
is  supposed  to  set  the  limitation  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  National  Government, 
the  second  concurrent  resolution,  adopt- 
ed by  both  bodies,  would  have  had  a 
deficit  for  1980  of  $29  billion.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  that  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
final  word.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pres- 
ent estimate  Is  that  an  additional  $17 
billion  will  be  provided  by  supplemental 
appropriations  and  that  because  of  our 
process  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  most  of  that  $17  billion 
will  be  added  to  the  $29  billion  deflcdt. 


Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  of  my  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Roth  resolution.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it  today. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  reso- 
lution would  mandate  that  Congress 
limit  expenditures  to  $596.4  billion. 

Let  me  first  say  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
talk  in  our  country  today  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  balance  this  budget  for 
1981  with  or  without  new  taxes. 

I  think  we  should  establish  at  least  a 
few  general  understandings  of  what  that 
means  and  what  it  does  not  mean. 

First  of  all,  the  only  new  taxes  that 
have  been  proposed  in  the  sense  that  we 
would  actually  pass  new  laws  are  the 
so-called  crude  Import  fee,  which  would 
yield  somewhere  between  $10  and  $12 
billion,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Tax 
Code  which  would  cause  certain  interest 
payments  and  dividends  that  are  not 
presently  taxed  to  be  taxed. 

Those  are  new  in  the  sense  that  the 
present  law  does  not  provide  for  them. 

So  there  are  those  who  are  saving,  "We 
want  a  balanced  budget  without  new 
taxes."  For  the  most  part,  the  proi)o- 
nents  of  that  proposition  are  saying,  "We 
want  a  balanced  budget  in  1981  without 
those  two  taxes  which  are  not  presently 
in  the  law  or  anything  like  them." 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it;  the 
level  that  was  suggested  by  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  balanced 
budget,  $612.4  billion,  has  a  tremendous 
new  tax  in  it.  New  taxes,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  this  statement  are  taxes  that  the 
American  people  and  American  business 
will  pay  to  their  National  Government 
that  they  are  not  paying  this  year.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  new  taxes. 

This  year's  estimate  of  taxation  and 
what  it  will  yield  is  $518  biUion.  If  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget  at  $612 
biUion,  simple  arithmetic  says  we  are  go- 
ing to  balance  the  budget  with  $94  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes. 

All  of  these  figiu-es  are  subject  to  final 
analysis  and  after  further  checking 
writing  in  an  ultimate  figure,  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  if  Congress  balances  a 
budget  at  between  $612  billion  in  outlays 
and  $613  billion  the  American  people 
will  have  paid  between  $90  and  $94  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  to  balance  that  budget, 
taxes  that  they  are  not  paying  this  year, 
that  they  will  pav  next  year  because  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax,  increases  in  so- 
cial security  tax,  infiation  and  a  small 
amount  because  of  real  growth  in  the 
economy  which  has  forced  taxpayers  to 
pay  real  growth  income  taxes. 

I  hope  that  everyone  understands  that 
a  balanced  budget  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
and  at  a  level  which  I  beheve  we  are  mov- 
ing toward,  unless  we  adopt  the  Roth 
resolution,  makes  no  bones  about  it  is  no 
great  feat  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  $90  to  $94  billion  in  new  taxes  on 
the  American  people  will  be  required  to 
balance  that  budget.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  is  not  very  significant  let  me  just 
give  a  couple  of  historic  facts. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  historic  facts. 

President  Lynd(m  Johnson  had  a  num- 
ber of  great  Presidential  ordeals.  On  ttie 
domestic  front  in  terms  of  budget  mat- 
ters the  one  that  hounded  him  most  and 
caused  us  to  make  major  changes  in  our 
budget  practices,  including  the  consoli- 
dated budget,  including  a  new  way  to 
build  Federal  buildings  so  we  would  not 
have  to  pay  for  them,  we  would  lease 
them,  a  number  of  items  like  that  were 
forced  on  Congress  by  that  President  for 
one  simple  reason:  He  did  not  like  the 
historic  mantle  of  submitting  the  first 
$100  billion  budget  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson 
did  not  want  to  break  the  $100  billion 
budget. 

We  did.  We  are  going  to  balance  this 
budget  this  year  without  a  Roth  type 
proposal  with  $90  to  $94  billion  in  new 
taxes  almost  the  equivalent  of  the  en- 
tire budget  that  frustrated  and  con- 
cerned President  Lyndon  Johnson  be- 
cause it  was  a  historic  first  for  the 
United  States  to  spend  that  much 
money. 

Second  historic  fact:  It  took  us  9  years 
from  that  budget  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
to  reach  $200  billion  in  taxation. 

We  have  now  tripled  the  tax  load  in 
just  8  years.  We  will  reach  more  than 
22.4  percent  of  our  productivity  in  1981 
under  the  President's  revised  revenue 
numbers  for  taxation,  the  highest  level 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  stress  the  highest  because  until  the 
reestlmate,  adding  an  additional  signifi- 
cant number  of  billions  to  the  estimate 
of  taxes,  we  would  have  had  a  second 
highest  taxation  level,  exceeded  only  in 
that  year  by  the  Second  World  War  when 
the  United  States  of  America  was  totally 
mobilized  and  engaged  in  one  principeJ 
activity,  to  win  the  Second  World  War, 
obviously,  a  crisis  situation  justifying 
major  departures  from  the  basic  Ameri- 
can taxation  policies. 

So  we  have  broken  even  that  last  hur- 
dle of  comparability  with  the  Second 
World  War  year,  and  this  budget  at  the 
level  of  taxation  will  now  be  the  single 
highest  level  of  taxation  placed  on  the 
American  people  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic. 

During  a  period  when  productivity  Is 
down,  when  savings  are  down,  when 
there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  money 
for  our  growth,  the  Federal  <3ovemment 
will  break  the  bank.  We  will  balance  this 
budget  with  new  taxes,  $94  billion  worth 
of  new  taxes.  We  will  balance  this  budget 
with  a  tax  structiure  that  everyone  ad- 
mits is  counterproductive  in  terms  of 
causing  growth,  producing  jobs.  Increas- 
ing America's  productivity  and  our  in- 
centive to  grow  and  produce,  and  we  will 
do  it  when  infiation  is  reaching  20  per- 
cent and  the  prime  interest  rate  is  buck- 
ing 18  percent,  all  some  kind  of  historic 
highs  for  this  Government  and  its 
people. 

The  direct  relationship  between  the 
percentage  of  taxation  imposed  on 
America's  system  and  its  people 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICSR.  The  Sen- 
atiM's  additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 

MX.  ROTH.  I  yield  the  Senate  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  One  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  Federal  Government 
takes  out  of  the  economy  and  the 
economy's  ability  to  grow  and  prosper 
has  been  denied  for  many  years  now  by 
certain  economists,  and  there  are  those 
who  still  want  some  abstdute  mathemati- 
cal certainty  to  that  propositioii. 

But  it  becomes  ever  more  obvious  that 
if  we  are  going  to  grow  and  prosper,  we 
have  to  change  our  ways,  and  change 
business  as  usual  with  ever-increasing 
percentages  of  our  productlvltsr,  our 
people's  worth,  their  efforts  and  their  in- 
vestments going  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  it  will  begin  to  go  down  rather 
than  up. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  is  an  obvious 
necessity. 

Mr.  I^-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  about  ^e  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  economists'  fight  on 
inflation  In  Chile  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Delaware 
for  yielding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  THE  "Chicaoo  Bots"  Fougbt  l,000-Pn- 

CKMT  Imrunoif 

(By  Norman  Oall) 

Chile. — Oceans  of  venom  have  been  soilled 
from  both  rlgtit  and  left  over  the  slender 
South  American  republic,  but  rarely  have 
either  critics,  or  defenders  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  facts.  The  facts  are  quite  clear. 
Is  ChUe  a  democracy?  No  more  than,  say 
Cuba  Is.  Both  are  mUltary  dictatorships. 
Stripping  away  the  political  labels  and  disre- 
garding the  social  differences,  what  really  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  is  the  degree  of  economic 
freedom  and  the  rate  of  economic  progress. 
By  all  reports.  Cuba  Is  a  disaster.  In  spite  of 
massive  Soviet  subsidies  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing there  Is  falling  and  Cubans  are  again  tak- 
ing to  small  boats  and  foreign  embassies  to 
escape  the  rigidity  and  poverty  of  their  lives. 
In  Chile,  bv  contrast,  the  economy  has  lately 
been  growing  by  8  percent  annually  (after  in- 
flation)— which  is  one  of  the  better  growth 
rates  In  the  world. 

Much  credit  for  Chile's  economic  sncceas 
has  been  given  to  Chilean  economists  trained 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  who  now  occupy 
key  ministerial  and  central  bank  posts.  All 
this  has  been  a  mixed  blessing  for  UC's 
economics  department  and  Its  Nobel  prize 
winner.  Milton  Friedman  who  visited  Chile 
In  1976  during  the  worst  phase  of  Its  Infl*- 
tlonary  crisis.  It  has  brought  prestige  and  In- 
fluence to  the  Chicago  school  of  economists, 
but  their  role  in  Chile  has  brought  them 
under  attack  from  radicals  and  liberals  who 
object  to  the  department's  association  with 
a  repressive  military  government.  Chicago 
Professor  Arnold  Harberger,  66,  a  doae  as- 
sociate of  Milton  medman,  has  been 
especiaUy  Involved.  HaTberger's  wife  la 
Chilean,  his  associations  with  that  country 
go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  he  fre- 
quently Journeys  there  to  lecture  and  to  ad- 
vise on  economic  poUcy.  Such  Is  his  depart- 
ment's growing  prestige  that  Harberger  was 
recently  offered  an  influential  academle  post 


at  Harvard— an  oBn  tbat  dnw 
outcry  from  the  left  as  waU  ••  tRm  a  baadfol 
of  studMito.  At  the  momamt.  BatbtrgK  la 
undecided  wbethar  or  not  to  tak*  tb*  post. 

Interviewed  recently  for  PoasB,  Haitiar- 
ger  offered  some  faadnatlng  Inilgliti  into 
the  Chilean  economic  mlrarle  i»«««nti*« 
which  may  have  striking  UnpUcatlons  tar 
VS.  economic  poUcy.  Many  wrltera  have 
credited  mcmetarlst  economics  for  tbe 
ChUean  economic  recovery,  riiif— iii  Har- 
berger has  a  surprise:  It  was  not  monatary 
policy  but  fiscal  poUcy  that  slowsd  Chilean 
inflation  and  got  the  economy  growing  again. 
It  wasnt  what  the  central  bank  did  but 
what  the  administrators  did.  They  took  a 
meat  axe  to  government  spending,  vlrtnally 
eliminating  the  massive,  »n«i«M«m-pi«>diMing 
deflclts.  By  slashing  tariffs,  they  brought 
down  the  cost  of  consumer  goods  and  re- 
stored competition  to  the  overproteeted 
ChUean  ectmomy.  By  cutting  taxes  they  re- 
stored Incentives. 

The  U.S.  economy  Is  much  larger  and  more 
complex  than  Chile's,  and  the  Chilean  peao's 
role  In  the  international  monetary  system 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the  dollar's. 
Nevertheless,  what  Professor  Harberger  aaya 
has  major  Implications  for  n.S.  anti-lnflatlon 
poUcy.  Because  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration seem  paralyzed  we  have  left  the  fight 
against  Inflation  almost  entirely  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  which  has  been  trying  to  shock 
the  covmtry  out  of  Inflation  with  high  In- 
terest rates,  just  as  ChUe's  mUitary  junta 
did  unsuccessfully  between  1973  and  1976. 
In  Chile  the  slowing  of  Inflation  came  only 
after  the  massive  cuts  In  government  spend- 
ing that  began  In  1976. 

Is  the  n.8.  using  the  wrong  weapons? 

Oall.  Let's  go  back  to  the  beginning,  to 
1973  and  the  fall  of  Allende  and  the  coming 
to  power  of  the  present  Pinochet  govern- 
ment. 

HARBEScza.  When  the  military  coup  took 
place  In  September  1973  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion was  on  the  order  of  1,000%  a  year.  The 
new  government  was  very  naive.  They  de- 
creed that  every  entity  of  government  must 
live  within  its  budeet.  Somehow  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  believe  that  that  would  reaOy 
happen.  WeU,  the  result  was,  deflclts  con- 
tinued under  the  military  regime  at  a  rate 
not  much  different  from  what  they  had  been 
during  the  Allende  period. 

This  went  on  until  about  May-June  of 
1975.  when  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  close 
the  fiscal  gap.  When  I  was  there  with  Milton 
Friedman  in  March  1975  we  estimated  that, 
simply  to  cover  the  government's  deficit, 
ChUe  would  have  to  expand  the  money  sup- 
ply at  nearly  20%  a  month,  or  1.000%  an- 
nuaUy.  That  creates  a  terrible  Infiation. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  nothing  was  done 
In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Pinochet  gov- 
ernment. In  1974  there  was  a  major  tax 
reform  In  Chile,  which  foUowed  the  plan  of 
the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on  Taxa- 
tion. Another  Important  thing  was  the  be- 
ginning of  tariff  reform.  Chile  was  a  dosed 
economy.  It  was  Insulated  from  the  world 
economy.  The  steps  taken  In  1974  and  1976 
brought  them  to  being  today  a  very  open 
economy.  

One  of  our  Chicago  students  was  Sergio 
De  Castro,  who  now  Is  Chile's  Finance  Min- 
uter. He  began  doing  detailed  research  on 
the  real  cost  of  high  tariffs  in  the  early  19eoe 
and  was  joined  in  this  concern  around  1970 
by  Sergio  de  la  Cuadra,  who  Is  vice  president 
of  the  central  bank.  De  Castro  began  doing 
a  Chicago  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  effects 
of  Chilean  tariffs.  Now  these  tariff  and  tai*- 
tlon  reforms  were  almost  the  only  good 
things  which  I  can  see  that  happened  In 
ChUean  economic  poUcy  between  October 
1973  and  June  1976. 

«»T.i.    They  did  let  lnt«rest   rates  ilsa 
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Let's  get  the  monetarist  thing  a  bit  more 
in  focus.  The  process  by  which  the  Inflation 
was  brought  tinder  control,  I  said,  entailed 
no  monetary  shock  treatment.  But  it  is  still 
true  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  was  at  times  10%,  15%,  even  20% 
a  month,  and  now  has  been  reduced  to  1%, 
2Tc  or  3%  a  month. 

Gall.  But  how  can  you  say  that  there  is 
no  shock  treatment  if  unemployment  in- 
creased from  12%  to  20%  within  a  year, 
as  in  1975-76?  That  was  shock  treatment, 
wasn't  It? 

Harberger.  I  said  it  was  not  a  monetary 
shock  treatment.  The  image  that  most 
people  would  have  of  a  monetary  shock 
would  be  if  the  government  stopped  print- 
ing money.  If  you  are  expanding  money  at 
the  rate  of  20%  a  month  and  go  down  to 
nothing,  that  is  shock.  But  when  you  gradu- 
ally go  down  from  these  rapid  rates  of 
money-supply  expansion  to  rates  which  are 
still  rapid  today,  that  is  not  a  shock  treat- 
ment. 

Oall.  Well,  let's  stop  here  and  really 
look  at  this.  You  have  an  economy  that 
is  still  heavily  concentrated  in  the  state 
sector,  perhaps  not  as  heavily  as  it  was 
before.  The  state  controls  all  of  the  top 
10  companies  and  20  of  the  top  25.  Yet 
Chile  is  described  now  as  a  citadel  of 
capitalism,  an  example  of  how  to  move  back 
into  a  free  enterprise  economy.  You  have  a 
number  of  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  running  the  economy.  You  yourself 
say  that  monetary  austerity  has  not  really 
been  practiced  In  Chile,  nor  do  we  have  a 
free  enterprise  economy.  Then  what  do  we 
have? 

Harberger.  Be  careful,  be  careful.  ...  I 
think  we  do  have  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. You  see,  I  have  always  taken  the  at- 
titude In  teaching  my  classes  that  there 
need  not  be  a  lot  of  difference  between  an 
enterprise  in  the  public  sector  and  an  enter- 
prise in  the  private  sector.  It  really  depends 
on  how  they're  run  and  on  the  circumstances 
surrounding  them.  If  you  have  a  public 
enterprise  that  acts  like  an  enterprise,  charg- 
ing market  prices  and  paying  market  wages 
and  behaving  in  all  other  respects  like  a 
private  business,  that  enterprise  Is  going  to 
work  well  and  be  perfectly  consonant  with 
a  market  economy.  What  I  seem  to  sense 
in  Chile  is  a  strong  effort  to  make  those 
enterprises  that  remain  in  the  public  sector 
efficient.  And  to  make  them  behave  like 
business  enterprises  with  economic  tasks  as 
their  primary  goal,  rather  than  as  political 
instruments. 

Gall.  Some  people  say  that  the  kinds  of 
policies  being  applied  in  Chile  can  only  be 
put  into  effect  under  a  military  regime. 

Harberger.  Now  that  I  don't  believe  at  all. 
The  Income  tax  system  is  taken  from  the 
Canadians.  The  value-added-tax  system  is 
taken  from  the  Europeans.  The  tariff  system 
reminds  me  of  nothing  more  than  what  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  were  like  before 
they  joined  the  European  Common  Market — 
very  low-tariff  countries,  open  to  trade.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  that  the  move  to  freer  mar- 
kets and  more  open  economies  is  in  any  sense 
something  that  requires  a  military  govern- 
ment. 

Gall.  Does  free  economic  activity  then  also 
require  free  political  activity  in  a  com- 
munity? 

Harberger.  What  you're  asking  is:  Have 
free  markets  existed  in  countries  where  po- 
litical freedom  was  seriously  constrained? 
Answer:  Yes.  Many  times.  Many  times.  I 
guess  our  struggle  here  is  with  the  label. 
There  are  natural  economic  forces.  Free  mar- 
kets take  place  where  these  natural  eco- 
nomic forces  are  permitted  to  work.  They 
work  without  any  particular  help  from  gov- 
ernments in  general.  The  natural  Instincts 
of  individuals  are  going  to  bring  about  mar- 


ket transactions  and  market  prices  and 
things  like  that.  One  of  the  principal  sources 
of  unfree  markets  Is  the  government  Itself 
intervening  in  the  market  process  and  dictat- 
ing quotas,  prices,  this,  that,  the  other  thing. 
When  you  have  a  freer  market,  there  is  much 
less  of  this  kind  of  government  activity,  and 
In  a  good  free  market  situation,  government 
policy  Is  aimed  at  trying  to  make  that  market 
process  function  well.  Now,  It  seems  to  me 
a  policy  of  low  and  uniform  tariffs  is  very 
good  for  just  about  any  country.  And  once 
you've  got  that,  it  works  well  and  you  have 
a  natural  device  for  control  of  monopoly 
power  Inside  the  economy.  A  natural  device, 
foreign  competition  in  the  world  market, 
keeps  your  monopolies  under  control.  I  think 
that's  a  sensible  policy.  It's  market  oriented. 
I  think  it  comes  close  to  what  I  would  con- 
sider a  free  market  situation. 

Now,  you  can't  say  that  a  military  govern- 
ment is  required  In  order  to  have  a  policy  of 
low  or  uniform  tariff,  because  we  have  had 
many  examples  in  the  human  history  of 
tariffs  that  were  very  low  In  many  countries. 
Hong  Kong  has  a  veoTr  low  tariff  policy; 
England,  in  the  19th  centtiry. 

Gall.  What  the  Chilean  government  has 
done  is  bring  inflation  down  from  508%  in 
1973  to  around  38%  last  year.  Now  this 
38%  is  still  considerably  above  the  historic 
average  annual  rate  of  inflation  for  Chile 
during  the  postwar  period  between  roughly 
1948  and  1970,  which  was  around  30%.  What 
can  be  done  to  further  reduce  Chilean  Infla- 
tion below  the  historic  average,  which  has 
been  very  high  for  nearly  100  years? 

Harberger.  Well,  my  guess  Is  inflation  in 
1980  will  be  below  the  historic  average.  What 
makes  me  say  that  is,  I  perceive  the  Chilean 
Inflation  of  the  last  two  years  to  be  in  the 
main  the  combination  of  two  things:  Add  up 
the  world  inflation  plus  the  rate  of  devalua- 
tion In  Chile  and  you  come  pretty  close  to 
where  the  Chileans  have  been.  As  of  recently 
they  have  fixed  the  exchange  rate  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  be  successful  in  this. 
So,  they  are  going  to  be  a  flxed-exchange-rate 
economy  linked  to  the  dollar  in  a  period  In 
which  there  will  still  be  a  continuing  dollar 
inflation.  So,  I  would  say  the  base  level  of 
the  Chilean  inflation  would  be  the  dollar  In- 
flation. ^  „  .» 

Gall.  Last  year  Chile  had  a  trade  deficit 
of  nearly  $700  million,  which  Is  more  than 
triple  its  trade  deflclt  In  1977. 

Harberger.  Well,  I  say,  thank  God  for  that 
deficit. 

There  are  the  twin  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  of  high  real  Interest  rates  that 
prevail  In  the  Chilean  economy.  I  think  the 
most  natural  solution  to  those  problems  is  an 
Inflow  of  foreign  Investment,  Inflow  of 
money  from  abroad.  Not  necessarily  just  by 
foreign  company  investment — it  can  be 
Chilean  companies  borrowing  from  abroad. 

Chile  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  deflclt 
in  the  trade  balance,  which  in  this  case 
should  be  considered  an  Import  of  real  cap- 
ital. It  has  succeeded  in  raising,  as  you  say. 
$700  million  last  year.  And  I  think  that  is 
a  big  help.  I  hope  it  continues  somewhere 
In  that  neighborhood  for  the  next  year  or 
two.  But  a  problem  arises,  namely,  that  if 
the  deflclt  becomes  too  big  the  country  be- 
gins to  lose  credibility  with  the  Interna- 
tional financial  community  from  which  It 
borrows.  So,  they  are  very  prudent.  Chileans 
need  the  deflclt  because  they  need  real  Im- 
port of  capital  to  help  solve  these  twin  prob- 
lems of  high  unemployment  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Gall.  A  final  question:  Is  current  Chilean 
economic  development  strategy  geared  to  the 
country's  natural  resources — mining  and 
forest  products,  the  two  main  lines  of  deyf'- 
opment  planned  by  the  government?  Is  that 
right? 

Harberger.  I  wouldn't  put  It  that  way,  but 
Its  not  too  wrong,  either.  I  would  say  Chilean 
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strategy  Is  to  find  Chile's  comparative  ad- 
vantage and  use  it.  And  that  thing  can  turn 
out  to  be  In  light  manufacturing— Brazil 
has  done  very  well  with  light-manufacturing 
exports.  Chile's  light-manufacturing  exports 
have  grown,  too.  The  Chilean  economic  team 
wants  an  economy  that  specializes  in  what- 
ever it  can  do  most  efficiently,  and  they're 
going  to  set  the  rules  of  the  economic  game 
so  those  activities  wUl  thrive. 

Now.  these  tariff  reductions  catised  a  lot 
of  dislocation,  a  lot  of  bankruptcies  of  flrms 
and  things  like  that.  But  the  firms  that 
failed  were  terribly  inefficient  operations 
judged  by  world  prices.  Now,  Chilean  indus- 
try has  had  to  meet  the  challenge  of  world 
competition.  How  do  you  do  that?  You  do 
that  by  specializing,  by  making  sure  what- 
ever you  can  do  beats  world  prices.  When 
you  can't  beat  world  prices,  you  don't  do  it. 
Now  interestingly  enough,  in  this  process,  if 
you  had  asked  an  average  economist  In  Chile 
ten  years  ago.  "What  would  happen  if  Chile 
had  only  a  10%  tariff?"  he  would  have  said, 
"All  our  manufacturing  Industries  would 
go  out,  there  wouldn't  be  industrial  employ- 
ment." Well,  the  interesting  thing  Is  that 
Industrial  employment  has  maintained  Itself 
somehow.  Sometimes  companies  did  this  by 
reshlfting  Into  activities  in  which  they  are 
basically  more  efficient,  which  have  export 
potential  and  where  they  could  survive  and 
prosper  as  part  of  the  world  economy.  I'm 
kind  of  surprised  at  how  successful  this 
transition  has  been  In  terms  of  manufactur- 
ing output  and  manufacturing  employment. 
Certainly  the  direction  of  movement  has 
been  toward  a  free,  private  economy. 

In  our  Chicago  classes  and  seminars  we 
always  have  talked  about  the  irrationality 
of  industrialization  by  import  substitution 
In  small  economies  that  are  forced  to  pro- 
vide huge  subsidies  to  manufacturing  oi>era- 
tlons.  usually  in  the  form  of  very  cheap 
credit  and  tax  breaks,  and  to  protect  them 
behind  very  high  tariff  carriers  or  flat  im- 
port prohibitions.  This  forces  people  to  pay 
higher  prices,  especially  for  goods  that  might 
otherwise  be  Imported  more  cheaply  and  with 
better  quality  control. 

Gall.  What  are  Chile's  implications  for 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

Harberger.  Implications?  I  think  ChUe  has 
lolned  a  group  of  small  economies  that  seem 
to  ke  headed  on  successful  roads  of  economic 
development.  I  include  In  that  list  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  Malay- 
sia. Greece.  Spain. 

Now.  one  thing  that  Is  true  of  most  of 
these  economies  Is  they  have  close  links  and 
ties  to  world  economy.  They  made  them- 
selves part  of  the  world  economy.  Spain  In 
the  1950s  was  closed.  Around  the  end  of  the 
1950s  there  was  a  big  policy  reversal  which 
opened  the  economy,  and  that  was  when 
large  growth  rates  began.  Malaysia  qualifies 
by  my  definition  of  a  pretty  open  economy, 
certainly.  Honk  Kong  and  Singapore  do.  And 
Taiwan  and  Korea  do.  That  characteristic — 
an  open  economy — best  covers  this  list  of 
successful  smaller  countries  and  the  Chilean 
experience  Is  going  to  fall  into  that  pattern. 

Gall.  Isn't  It  true  that  Chile  only  recent 
got  back  to  the  production  and  income  levels 
prevailing  In  the  early  Seventies?  Doesn't 
this  dim  the  accomplishments  of  the  current 
government? 

Harbcrgfr.  Since  1975  the  Chilean  economy 
has  been  growing  at  6%,  7%  and  now  8'^% 
last  year,  so  there's  been  four  years  of  steady, 
unpredecedented  growth.  They  have  more 
than  made  un  for  what  they  lost  in  1975, 
and  if  you  take  the  trend,  let's  say  of  the 
1980s,  and  oro'ect  it  to  now.  they  have  gotten 
back  to  that  trend.  There  has  been  a  djmam- 
Ic,  full  recovery  of  the  Chilean  economy.  San- 
tiago has  never  looked  better.  Consumer 
goodn  from  all  over  the  world  are  readily 
available  at  cheap  prices.  All  the  things  you 
get  from  Japan — Sony  tape  recorders,  tele- 


visions, Honda  cars — are  readily  available. 
There  Is  no  readily  transportable  market- 
able Item  you  cannot  now  find  In  Santiago, 
and  they're  within  reach  of  many,  many 
people. 

Gall.  Speaking  of  implications  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  what  was  the  role  of  your 
Chicago  boys  In  all  this? 

Harberger.  One  thin?  you'll  find  in  ChUe 
that  you  will  find  much  less  in  other  places 
Is  a  certain  kind  of  consistency,  a  coherency 
of  economic  jwlicy  that  is  the  consequence 
of  having  a  team  of  people  who  think  pretty 
much  the  same  on  a  lot  of  major  Issues. 

A  high-placed  official  of  the  International 
Monetary  P\ind  once  was  congratulating  me 
on  my  former  students.  He  said,  "I  go  to  lots 
of  countries  and  I  see  lots  of  young  techni- 
cal economists,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  very 
bright  and  very  smart.  But.  it's  funny.  In  the 
other  places  they  seem  to  use  a  lot  of  their 
brains  and  talent  figuring  out  arcane  rea- 
sons why  they  shouldn't  do  what  good  com- 
mon sense  and  simple  economic  analysis  in- 
dicate probably  should  be  done.  In  Chile, 
by  contrast,  they  seem  to  use  all  their  brains 
figuring  out  how  to  do  what  simple  economics 
and  good  common  sense  seem  to  indicate." 

You  see,  pretty  much  all  of  this  group  of 
Chileans  in  economic  policy  positions  know 
the  lessons  of  modern  economic  analysis. 
We're  not  talking  about  hlghfalutin  lessons 
of  mathematical  economics.  We're  talking 
about  what  the  role  of  prices  is  In  resource 
allocation  and  what  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomic policy  must  be  to  avoid  distorting  the 
economy. 

Gall.  Has  Chilean  economic  progress  been 
achieved — as  the  critics  claim — on  the  backs 
of  Chilean  workers? 

Harberger.  No.  not  at  all.  There  was  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  real  wages  since  1975.  average- 
Ing  more  than  13%  annually,  while  jobs  in 
Santiago  have  increased  by  about  6%  an- 
nually over  the  past  three  years.  Unem- 
ployment Is  still  13%  becatise  of  the  Influx 
of  people  into  the  work  force  and  migrations 
from  the  provinces  Into  Santiago.  Remember 
also  that  Chilean  employers  still  pay  about 
40%  of  wages  and  salaries  as  social  security 
taxes,  so  employment  might  have  expanded 
even  faster  without  rapid  Increases  In  labor 
costs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  time  for  completion  of  my  state- 
ment be  taken  from  the  time  on  the 
Muskie  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  I  be 
advised  when  only  3  minutes  of  that  time 
remain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right  and  he  will  be  so  ad- 
vised. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  vote  for 
the  smokescreen  substitute  Is  not  a  vote 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  possible  sur- 
plus for  a  tax  cut.  A  vote  for  this  smoke- 
screen substitute  is  a  vote  for  massive  tax 
increases. 

According  to  the  CBO,  present  tax 
law — including  at  least  $25  billion  in 
inflation-induced  and  social  security  tax 
increases  and  $18  billion  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax— will  raise  about  $606  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981.  The  new  oil  import 
fee  will  raise  another  $10  billion,  and  the 
administration  is  proposing  another  $10 
billion  in  tax  increases.  These  tax  in- 
cresises  include  withholding  of  interest 
and  dividends,  restricting  home  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds,  taxing  independent 
contractors,  higher  railroad  retirement 
taxes,  and  various  other  tax  increases. 

Therefore,  unless  Federal  spending  is 
reduced  further,  the  only  way  this 
smokescreen  substitute  will  produce  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  surplus  for  tax 


cuts  is  for  Cmgress  to  vote  for  massive 
new  tax  increases. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  believe  we 
should  try  to  balance  the  budget  by  vot- 
ing for  the  most  massive  1-year  tax 
increase  in  our  Nation's  history — then 
they  should  vote  for  the  smokescreen 
substitute. 

But  if  my  colleagues  believe  we  should 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  and  have 
tax  cuts,  too — then  they  should  vote  to 
reject  the  smokescreen  substitute  and 
vote  for  the  Roth  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pdnt 
out  that  the  recently  issued  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  report  says  very  spe- 
cifically that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  consideration  is 
needed  of  a  modest  tax  cut  on  the  order 
of  $25  billion  to  take  effect  no  later  than 
the  summer  of  1981.  My  resolution  would 
make  that  Joint  Economic  Committee 
recommendation  a  reality. 

The  substitute  avoids  the  issue  and 
tries  to  cover  it  up  with  a  smokescreen. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
one  point  very  clear.  The  Nation  Is 
watching  us  with  great  care  as  to  what 
we  are  doing  today.  They  expect  strong 
leadership.  I  can  assure  them  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  vote  sooner  or  later  on 
our  proposal  to  limit  spending  so  that 
tax  relief  can  be  given  that  will  again  get 
this  country  moving  upward. 

I  know  it  is  possible  that  we  can  be 
blocked  out  today,  that  further  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  by  the  majority 
leadership  so  that  it  becomes  parliamen- 
tary-wise impossible  to  have  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  my  resolution. 

But  I  assure  my  distinguished  oppo- 
nents on  the  other  side  that  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  American  people,  and  that 
there  will  be  another  day.  I  shall  keep 
bringing  up  this  proposal  until  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  opportimity  of  working  its 
will  on  this  most  crucial,  critical  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  my  hope  that  this 
will  be  a  bipartisan  effort.  I  went  over 
to  the  White  House  2  weeks  ago  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  President  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Congress 
to  put  a  lid  on  spending  and  to  provide 
real  tax  relief,  and  I  was  joined  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida in  this  bipartisan  effort. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  introducing  this  resolution  we 
have  been  bipartisan.  We  have  10  Demo- 
crat cosponsors  as  well  as  36  Republicans. 

I  hope  the  leadership  on  the  other  side 
will  reconsider  and  join  with  us  in  this 
effort  to  give  a  signal  to  the  private  sec- 
tor, to  the  people  back  home,  that  Con- 
gress does  have  the  will  to  take  some 
positive,  constructive  steps  that  will  both 
bring  inflation  imder  control  and  begin 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  growing 
economy  for  all  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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listetted  to  argument  by  distor- 

the  last  hour. 
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to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
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are  before  the  Appropria- 
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iin  additional  penny  being 
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Juc  sment. 


If  the  Senator  is  right  in  that  un- 
spoken assumption,  what  he  ought  to 
advocate  is  the  Federal  budget  of  the  size 
that  it  was  in  1974.  He  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  are  the  ones  who  keep 
telling  us  and  reminding  us  about  the 
massive  jumps  in  Federal  spending, 
largely  attributable  to  the  impact  of 
higher  energy  costs  and  inflation. 

Well,  if  the  Senator  thinks  those 
should  be  disregarded,  if  he  thinks  we 
should  make  no  compensation  at  all  for 
the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  spending 
side,  then  why  does  he  not  offer  an 
amendment  that  wipes  out  all  of  the  in- 
flationary aspects  of  the  Federal  budget 
going  back  to  1974?  Then  he  could  roU 
back  these  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  increased  spending. 

Why  does  the  Senator  not  do  it?  Be- 
cause to  do  it  would  be  to  squeeze  people 
unconscionably.  The  Senator  says  we 
need  strong  leadership.  Forty-three  of 
his  cosponsors  within  the  last  month 
voted  to  breach  the  1981  budget  that  we 
put  in  last  year's  budget  resolution.  That 
is  strong  leadership? 

That  vote  was  over  my  objection,  and 
there  were  13  Senators  who  voted  with 
me.  And  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ar- 
gues that  I  do  not  represent  strong 
leadership  in  cutting  the  budget,  but  that 
the  43  do? 

If  we  would  get  rid  of  this  exaggerated 
rhetoric  of  distortion,  we  might  be  able 
to  focus  the  coimtry's  attention  on  the 
facts.  And  that  is  what  I  am  about  to 
try  to  do,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  report  a  balanced  budget 
recommendation  for  flscal  1981.  That 
result  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  demand  an  unprecedent- 
ed degree  of  sacrifice  and  discipline. 

Indeed,  a  few  months  ago  it  was  widely 
believed  that  Congress  was  incapable  of 
such  restraint.  But  now  that  we  are  about 
to  start  marking  up  that  balanced  budget 
resolution,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
we  should  produce  a  surplus  of  as  much 
as  $41  billion  by  limiting  fiscal  1981  out- 
lays to  $584  billion. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  all  these 
proposals  to  gear  Federad  spending  to 
GNP,  do  Senators  imderstand  how  many 
different  computations  of  GNP  one  might 
use? 

For  example,  Chsise  Econometrics,  I 
think  it  is.  projects  that  the  GNP  in 
fiscal  year  1981  will  be  $2,766,000,000,000. 

NOW,  21  percent  of  the  revised  GNP, 
according  to  Chase  Econometrics,  will  be 
$575  billion,  requiring  us  to  cut  $854 
billion. 

What  we  have  used  is  CBO's.  Twenty- 
one  percent  of  CBO's  revised  GNP  would 
take  us  to  $584  billion,  $9  billion  higher. 

How  does  one  know  in  advance,  may 
I  ask  the  cosponsors  of  the  Roth  amend- 
ment, which  estimate  of  GNP  is  correct? 
Those  who  want  to  spend  more  would  use 
the  more  optimistic  forecast;  those  who 
want  to  spend  less  would  use  the  more 
pessimistic  forecast. 

And  how  would  you  know  on  May  15? 
If  you  use  the  more  optimistic  one  and 
the  pessimistic  one  materialized,  then 
how.  in  October,  would  you  make  the  ad- 
ditional cuts  to  get  down  to  21  percent 
of  GNP?  Then,  if  you  get  into  March  of 
the  flscal  year,  as  we  are  now,  with  a 


$17  billion  overage  in  the  1980  budget  and 
you  find  that  GNP  turns  out  to  be  an  even 
more  pessimistic  figxire  than  assumed, 
then  how  do  you  make  the  additional  cuts 
to  get  down  to  yoiu-  21  percent? 

With  the  potential  volatility  of  the 
gross  national  product,  Mr.  President, 
to  tie  spending  by  an  arbitrary  percent- 
age point  is  to  tie  your  spending  to  a 
cloud.  You  do  not  know  whether  your 
cloud  is  going  to  be  a  cirrus  cloud  or  a 
thunderhead  close  to  the  Earth. 

So  your  deficit  is  going  to  go  up  and 
down,  depending  on  the  flow  of  the 
clouds. 

WeU,  I  do  not  like  that  cloud-Uke 
thinking.  I  think  you  have  to  deal  with 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  we  must  achieve  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  the  Federal  share  of 
GNP,  imcertain  as  that  test  is. 

In  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1978, 
Congress  has  already  adopted  the  goal 
of  a  19.5  percent  Federal  share  of  GNP 
by  fiscal  year  1983.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  act  set  as  a  goal  for  fiscal  1981  not 
Mr.  Roth's  21  percent,  but  20.5  percent, 
which  would  require  another  $17.5  bil- 
lion in  cuts. 

Why  did  not  Senator  Roth  use  that 
one.  which  is  {ilready  on  the  books?  Well, 
that  would  not  impress  anybody.  And 
besides  the  $17  billion  in  additional  cuts 
probably  intimidated  even  those  who 
have  sponsored  the  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  simply  would  not  be 
reasonable  or  responsible  to  try  to  cut 
the  budget  to  21  percent  of  GNP  this 
year.  It  would  require  that  we  reach  sm 
outlay  limit  of  $584  billion,  using  a  mid- 
range  GNP  estimate. 

Let  me  present  the  numbers.  They 
speak  very  clearly  for  themselves. 

The  first  table  is  entitled  "Outlays  In 
the  President's  Budget."  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OUTLAYS  IN  THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET > 
(In  billioni  of  (MUri| 


Fiical  year  1981 
outlays 

Cutnula- 
Amount     live  total 


National  defense 148.8 

Social  secufity 139.9 

Interest  on  the  public  del)t 85.2 

Medicare  and  medicaid 54.2 

Veterans  programs 21.7 

Unemployment  compensation 18.9 

Federal  retirement 17.3 

Percent  ($486,000,000,000) fT 

Hifhways/airways/mass  transit/railroads.  20.6 

Community,  rational,  and  environmental  .# 

public  works 23. 3 

General  revenue  sharing 6.9 

Food  stamps 9.8 

Energy  projrams 7.9 

Housini  assistance 6.6 

Education  programs 14.8 

SSI.'AFDC/soclal  services 19.9 

Space  and  science  programs 6.5 

Foreifn  aid  and  other  international  pro- 

■rams 10.0 

Alfother.  net 16.9 

Percent  ($143,200,000,000) 23 

Total 629.2  .. 


148.8 
288.7 
373.9 
428.1 
449.8 
468.7 
486.0 


506.6 

529.9 
536.8 
546.6 
554.5 
561.1 
575.9 
595.8 
602.3 

612.3 
629.2 


>  President's  January  budget  as  reestimated  by  CBO. 
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jilr.  MUSKIE.  This  table  shows  the 
major  programs  of  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget  as  they  have  been  estimated 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  They 
total  $629.2  biUion  in  Federal  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  figure  at  the  bottcmi. 

The  $629.2  billion  figure  assumes  that 
Congress  will  enact  savings  in  existing 
law  of  $5  billion  in  1981.  Those  are  sav- 
ings many  of  which  we  assumed  in  the 
1980  budget  resolution  but  which  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  enact. 

If  Congress  does  not  make  these  sav- 
ings, the  $629  billion  figxire  for  the  Presi- 
dent's January  budget  would  rise  to  about 
$634  billion. 

In  the  series  of  meetings  between  the 
congressional  leadership  and  the  admin- 
istration last  week  we  agreed  Congress 
should  try  to  make  most  of  these  savings. 

We  also  agreed  to  make  further  spend- 
ing cuts,  the  smokescreen  spending  cuts 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  al- 
ludes, totalling  almost  $16  billion  in  sav- 
ings in  order  to  produce  a  balanced  budg- 
et for  1981.  The  total  savings  we  agreed 
to,  including  the  savings  assumed  in  the 
President's  budget,  totaled  about  $21 
biUion. 

The  table,  Mr.  President,  is  divided 
by  a  red  line.  Above  that  line  are  na- 
tional defense,  the  major  retirement  pro- 
grams, medicare  and  medicaid,  veterans' 
programs,  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  These  categories  are  shown  separ- 
ately because  of  the  real  difficulty  we  face 
in  trying  to  reduce  any  of  them. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  must,  of 
course,  be  paid.  It  is  a  contractual  obli- 
gation, a  permanent  one.  And  there  seems 
to  be  no  sentiment  to  cut  defense  below 
the  President's  budget.  Pressures  are  all 
the  other  way. 

So  unless  you  cut  the  benefits  for  either 
older  Americans,  veterans,  or  the  unem- 
ployed, we  have  limited  savings  possibili- 
ties within  these  figures  which  total  $486 
billion,  or  77  percent  of  the  budget. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  congressional  lead- 
ership meetings  we  agreed  to  attempt  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  programs 
shown  above  that  line  for  total  savings 
of  $3.5  billion.  Those  savings  are  princi- 
pally in  medicaid  and  medicare,  but  they 
also  include  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation bill  the  Senate  passed  this  month, 
and  limiting  inflation  adjustment  in  Fed- 
eral retirement  benefits  to  once  a  year  as 
we  already  do  in  social  security. 

Below  the  line  is  23  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  $143.2  billion.  Some  of 
them  are  just  about  as  hard  to  reduce  as 
those  above  the  line.  To  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget,  the  leadership  group 
agreed  to  try  to  save  about  $13  billion 
from  the  $143.2  billion  which  will  be 
spent  in  those  programs  in  1981.  The 
total  set  of  budget  cuts  which  the  leader- 
ship group  considered  above  and  below 
the  line  will  produce  a  budget  balanced 
at  the  $613  billion  expenditure  level  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  message 
last  week.  That  balance  does  not  depend 
upon  the  oil  import  fee  and  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  proposed  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends. 

The  President  has  imposed  an  oil  im- 
port fee  which  will  raise  about  $10  bil- 
lion in  1981.  He  has  also  proposed  legis- 


lation to  withhold  the  taxes  which  are 
legally  due  on  interest  and  dividends. 
That  would  raise  another  $2  billion  or  $3 
billion  in  1981.  So  balancing  the  budget 
at  a  $613  billion  outlay  level  will  produce 
a  surplus  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11  bil- 
lion, available  as  a  cushion  in  case  our 
estimates  are  wrong — as  they  have  been 
this  year  to  the  tune  of  $11  billion  plus— 
or  for  a  tax  reduction  if  the  $613  billion 
outlay  ceiling  is  not  breached. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  meets 
this  week  to  markup  the  1981  budget,  we 
will  do  our  best  to  meet  and  even  go 
below  the  $613  billion  outlay  level,  and  1 
anticipate  we  will  try  to  devote  the  sur- 
plus that  spending  level  would  provide 
for  a  tax  cut  in  fiscal  year  1981.  That  is 
the  kind  of  budget  we  will  recommend 
to  the  Senate  when  it  returns  just  after 
the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  and  15  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wonder  if  I  might  use 
some  time  from  the  bill  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Now  we  have  the  Roth  resolution  which 
would  mandate  the  Budget  Committee  to 
cut  outlays  to  21  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Sure,  the  Roth  resolu- 
tion says  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
but  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  if  the 
Senate  were  today  to  adopt  the  Roth 
resolution,  with  Budget  Committee 
markups  beginning  tomorrow,  as  chair- 
man I  would  have  to  regard  the  Senate's 
action  as  a  mandate,  as  a  must,  giving  us 
no  option  but  to  present  a  budget  with  an 
outlay  limit  geared  to  21  percent  of  1981 
GNP. 

CBO  estimates  the  1981  gross  national 
product  is  $2,794  trillion.  Twenty-one 
percent  of  that  figure  is  $587  billion,  or 
$42  billion  below  the  President's  budget. 
But  since  the  Federal  budget  is  part  of 
the  GNP,  withdrawing  $42  billion  from 
the  President's  budget  will  lower  the 
GNP  because  of  the  contradictory  effect 
that  reduction  in  Federal  spending  would 
have  on  the  rest  of  the  economy.  So  the 
economists  advise  us  that  if  you  take  $42 
billion  out  of  the  President's  budget,  the 
GNP  also  drops,  and  21  percent  of  it 
turns  out  to  be  $584  billion. 

So  the  real  spending  limit  called  for 
by  the  Roth  resolution  is  $584  billion, 
which  is  about  $45  billion  less  than  the 
President's  January  budget. 

I  assume  Senator  Roth  would  use.  to 
achieve  cuts  of  that  type,  the  $16  billion 
in  smokescreen  cuts  which  are  included 
in  my  budget.  They  are  a  smokescreen  in 
my  budget  but  they  are  real  cuts  in  his 
budget.  There  is  a  very  real  distinction. 

The  Roth  resolution  would  require  $29 
billion  more  in  cuts  than  the  $21  billion 
in  cuts  needed  to  balance  the  budget  at 
the  $613  billion  level. 

Where  would  that  additional  $29  billion 
come  from?  Will  we  cut  the  national  de- 
fense budget  below  the  President's  re- 
quest? Can  we  refuse  to  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt? 

Will  veterans  programs,  retirees'  bene- 


fits, or  medicare  and  medicaid  be  re- 
duced beyond  the  reductions  the  leader- 
ship group  has  already  agreed  to  to  try 
to  save  in  those  programs? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  to  have 
distributed  to  every  Senator  a  chart  of 
the  principal  spending-cut  alternatives 
that  we  would  need  to  consider  in  order 
to  meet  the  Roth  budget  outlay  level. 
What  I  have  done  is  assemble  those  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  their  1980  outlays, 
which  is  current  law.  and  1981  outlays, 
which  include  the  President's  budget.  The 
President's  budget  includes  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  for  a  lot  of  programs  above 
the  line. 

Here  is  what  you  could  get  by  elimi- 
nating cost-of-living  increases  for  social 
security  recipients.  You  could  pick  up 
$20.1  bUlion;  you  would  still  have  $9 
billion  to  go.  You  could  pick  up  $17.9 
billion  in  increased  defense  spending.  I 
am  talking  about  the  President's  defense 
number,  not  that  of  others  in  this  body, 
who  think  that  niunber  is  too  low. 

Medicare  and  medicaid,  $6.4  billion; 
unemployment  compensation,  $4.3  bil- 
lion; food  stamps,  $3.5  billion;  Federal 
employee  retirement,  $2.7  billion;  com- 
munity and  regional  environmental  pub- 
lic works— this  is  below  the  line— 11.7 
billion,  and  so  on,  as  you  can  read  on 
the  chart.  But  I  have  given  the  big  ones 
and  you  would  have  to  touch  the  big  ones 
to  get  at  $29  billion  of  additional  cuts. 

I  propose  in  my  resolution  to  report  a 
balanced  budget  and  also  to  report  an 
amendment  which  will  tell  the  Senate 
which  of  those  programs  in  this  chart  I 
have  distributed  would  have  to  be  cut. 
above  the  cut  to  obtain  a  balanced  budg- 
et, in  order  to  get  down  to  the  21 -percent 
figure.  Apparently,  that  suggestion  trou- 
bles my  "smokescreen"  friend.  That 
amendment  would  not  be  a  smokescreen. 
That  would  put  right  in  front  of  us, 
where  we  could  eat  it,  the  consequences 
of  the  Roth  amendment  beyond  the  bal- 
anced budget. 

No;  Mr.  Roth  would  prefer  to  have  us 
do  it  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  then 
blame  us.  I  can  see  what  would  happen 
if  we  produced  a  Roth  budget  according 
to  his  prescription.  It  would  cut  $29  bil- 
lion below  what  is  needed  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.  Then  some  ingenious 
Senator — and  I  shall  not  try  to  suggest 
on  which  side  of  the  aisle  it  would  come 
from — would  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  increasing  spend- 
ing in  defense,  upping  the  social  security 
cost  of  living,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

The  argument  will  be,  all  the  country 
is  asking  for  is  a  balanced  budget  and 
we  can  have  a  balanced  budget  and  still 
take  care  of  the  old  folks,  stiU  take  care 
of  national  defense,  still  take  care  of  un- 
employment comi>ensation,  and  so  on.  I 
can  just  see  that  amendment  on  the 
floor.  And  the  Budget  Committee  will  sit 
there,  looking  like  Scrooge,  because  we 
had  insisted,  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  produce  a  surplus, 
that  we  cut  beyond  what  is  needed  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
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prices  are  increasing,  inflation  is  inevi- 
table. There  is  no  way  to  avoid  it. 

Throughout  the  post-World  War  n 
period,  tax  cuts  in  this  coimtry  have  tra- 
ditionally been  directed  toward  demand 
stimulation,  with  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  benefits  going  to  consumers.  By  con- 
stantly stimulating  consumption — and 
by  attempting  to  spend  our  way  out  of 
recessions — we  have  placed  significant 
demands  on  our  economy  while  doing 
virtually  nothing  to  expand  productive 
capacity.  Demand  has  gradually  out- 
stripped our  capacity  to  produce,  and 
inflation  has  been  the  resiilt. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing,  Mr. 
President,  would  insure  that  one-half  of 
any  future  tax  reductions  would  con- 
tribute to  increased  productivity  in 
America.  They  would  enable  us  to  flght 
the  root  causes  of  inflation  by  producing 
goods  and  services  more  efficiently.  They 
would  provide  appropriate  incentives  for 
American  business  and  industry  to  invest 
in  a  more  modem  plant  and  equipment. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  real  question  we  are  debating 
today  is  not  simply  whether  we  should 
have  a  balanced  budget  in  1981.  Sure  we 
are  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget;  we 
really  have  no  alternative.  What  we  must 
determine,  however,  is  how  to  convert 
balanced  budget  policies  into  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  that  will  yield  stability 
and  real  economic  growth  for  the  future. 
What  can  we  do,  as  we  balance  the 
budget,  to  attack  the  root  causes  of 
inflation? 

I  submit  we  can  Insure  that  half  of  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  from  a  balanced 
budget  and  reduced  levels  of  government 
expenditure  should  be  channeled  toward 
our  efforts  to  increase  productivity  in 
America. 

This  country  does  not  need  and  cannot 
afford  future  tax  cuts  that  stimulate 
demand.  We  urgently  require,  and  really 
cannot  succeed  without,  increased  incen- 
tives for  savings  and  investment  in  our 
economy.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  use 
tax  policy  to  create  a  more  efficient 
American  economy  by  stimulating 
growth  in  productivity,  we  can  lay  the 
foundation  for  real  growth  and  prosper- 
ity in  the  future.  We  can  break  the  spiral 
of  demand-induced  inflation.  We  can 
beat  inflation  with  production  lines 
rather  than  unemployment  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Bentsen  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  has  never  been 
lacking  in  courage.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee for  the  discipline  they  have  exer- 
cised in  trying  to  cut  back  on  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  trying  to  bring  us  a 
balanced  budget.  I  worked  with  him  dur- 
ing those  joint  administration-congres- 
sional leadership  meetings  on  the  budget 
for  9  or  10  davs  and  nights  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  make  the  appropriate  cuts  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  for  1981.  I 
know  how  complex  it  is,  I  know  that  it 
is  a  thankless  job.  I,  for  one,  am  very 
grateful  for  what  the  chairman  and  his 
committee  have  done. 
A  balanced  budget  is  important,  par- 


ticularly from  a  psychological  stand- 
point, to  break  the  infiationary  expec- 
tations which  dominate  our  economic 
environment.  But  we  must  not  follow 
the  same  kind  of  boom-and-bust  cycle 
we  have  followed  before,  where  we  will 
pump  the  prime,  and  then  turn  around 
and  prime  the  pump. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  do  some  long- 
term  things  to  turn  productivity  around 
to  try  to  put  new  machines,  and  better 
tools,  and  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
American  labor.  The  average  American 
worker  is  just  as  productive  as  anybody 
in  the  world  if  he  or  she  has  efficient 
tools.  The  Japanese  turn  over  their  In- 
dustrial base  once  every  10  years.  In 
this  country,  we  are  tearing  down  our 
factories  and  replacing  our  equipment 
once  every  30  years.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  an  economic  genius  to  understand 
that  their  working  people  are  going  to 
have  more  modern,  more  effective  tools 
in  their  hands  than  ours. 

I  believe  the  most  effective  way  to  fight 
inflation  is  not  by  unemployment  lines 
but  by  production  lines,  putting  more 
goods  on  the  shelf  more  efficiently, 
cheaper,  to  make  us  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  have  an 
amendment  I  wish  to  offer  for  the  chair- 
man's consideration  and  for  the  Sen- 
at3's  consideration,  that  half  of  these 
tax  cuts  that  we  are  talking  about,  out 
of  any  budget  surplus  that  might  de- 
velop, go  to  try  to  increase  productivity 
in  this  country,  that  an  emphasis  be  put 
on  productivity,  that  business  get  tax 
incentives  to  modernize  America's  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

An  example  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  today  is  that  there  are  22  modem 
blast  furnaces  for  the  production  of  steel 
in  the  world.  Fourteen  of  these  are  lo- 
cated in  Japan ;  none,  not  one  is  located 
in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  another  5 
minutes  off  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Senator  Boren,  and  Senator  Bradley, 
who  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  I  am  on 
the  question  of  productivity.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  his  consideration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
that  wo  were  much  impressed  in  the 
Budget  Committee  by  his  testimony  &s 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  with  that  of  Representative 
Clarence  Brown,  which  is  supportive  of 
what  he  has  just  said.  I  think  there  was 
general  agreement,  although  we  did  not 
vote  on  it  in  the  Budget  Committee,  that 
use  of  the  Tax  Code  to  stimulate  produc- 
tivity increases  and  improvements  should 
clearly  be  part  of  our  long-range  goals, 
and  not  too  long  range.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor indicated  in  those  hearings  that  he 
would  like  to  see  such  tax  cuts  enacted 
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in  the  latter  part  of  calendar  1981. 1  hope 
that,  if  we  follow  the  right  kind  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  this  year,  that 
might  be  achieved. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
his  amendment.  I  have  also  discussed 
with  him  the  possible  addition  of  a  goal 
of  offsetting  social  security  tax  increases 
as  an  additional  goal  to  be  reflected  in 
this  substitute  resolution.  I  think  both 
objectives  make  sense.  I  think  both  of 
those  objectives  are  clearly  widely  sup- 
ported in  the  Congress,  even  though  I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  votes  oa 
that  combination  particularly. 

We  anticipate  that  if  we  can  maintain 
budgetary  discipline  and  the  effect  of 
that  on  the  economy  is  positive,  we 
should  have  some  surplus  to  devote  to 
these  kinds  of  tax  modifications.  So,  fol- 
lowing my  discussion  with  the  Senator 
privately  and  following  the  colloquy  that 
we  have  had  on  the  fioor  now,  I  should 
like  to  modify  my  amendment 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  modification. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor,  Mr.  President.  I  am  sending  the 
modifled  substitute  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Is  the  Senator  making  the  request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modifled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall  report  a 
federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  Is 
balanced  In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Congressional  Badget  adopted  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Debt  Umlt  Act  and  which 
reserves  any  surplus  for  a  tax  deduction,  one- 
half  of  such  reduction  being  designed  to  in- 
crease productivity,  and  the  other  half  to 
offset  social  security  tax  Increases,  and  shall 
also  report  such  additional  specific  reduc- 
tions, if  any,  necessary  to  reduce  federal 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  21  per  centum 
of  the  gross  national  product.". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Texas  and  also  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  and  New  Jer- 
sey for  this  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  now  to  complete 
my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  addressed  myself 
to  the  possible  cuts  in  the  programs 
above  the  line  that  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered if  the  Roth  amendment  Is 
adopted.  Those.  Incidentally,  total  $65.5 
billion,  out  of  which  $29  billion  would 
have  to  be  found  if  cuts  are  made  above 
that  line. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  programs  be- 
low the  Une  on  the  chart. 

Now  the  leadership  group  htis  already 
cut  that  $143  billion  total  below  the 
line  by  about  $13  billion,  and  may- 
be some  more.  So  you  would  guess  that, 
of  the  $130  blUion  left,  we  would  have 
to  cut  about  $1  out  of  every  $4  to  save 
the  other  $29  bUllon  called  for  by  the 
Roth  resolution.  But  It  is  not  quite  that 
simple. 


I  wish  my  colleagues  would  listen  to 
this  arithmetic. 

Almost  $1  out  of  every  $3  in  outlays  in 
the  entire  1981  Federal  budget  really  is 
uncontrollable,  because  it  pays  for  an 
actual  commitment — like  a  construction 
contract — the  Government  has  already 
made  and  which  cannot  be  recalled,  even 
if  you  change  the  law  now.  Outlays  for 
programs  below  the  line  include  the 
greatest  concentration  of  payments  for 
these  prior-year  obligations. 

Of  the  $143  biUion  in  outlays  for 
the  programs  below  the  line,  CBO  es- 
timates that  $83  billion  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  prior-year  obligations  which 
cannot  be  withdrawn  now,  even  if  we 
change  the  law. 

That  leaves  $60  billion  which  we 
agreed  to  reduce  that  $60  billion  by  $13 
bUllon. 

So  we  get  down  to  $47  billion  in  con- 
trollable outlays  in  which  to  find  $29 
billion  in  cuts. 

The  simple  reality  is  that,  if  we  look 
below  the  red  line.  Senator  Roth's  addi- 
tional $29  billion  can  only  be  saved  by 
radical  reductions  in  a  lot  of  programs, 
including  revenue  sharing  for  the  cities, 
food  stamps,  aid  to  the  poor,  energy  pro- 
grams, the  Space  Shuttle,  most  aid  to 
higher  education,  and  the  foreign  aid 
program.  We  would  have  to  virtually 
shut  down  the  operation  of  most  of  these 
programs  below  the  line  if  we  looked  to 
that  area  to  find  the  $29  billion  addi- 
tional Roth  cuts. 

In  short,  achieving  the  21  percent  of 
GNP  target  suggested  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 380  may  be  theoretically  possible 
in  1981.  But  to  seriously  attempt  it  would 
be  unacceptable  to  most  Americans  and 
most  Members  of  the  Senate. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  the  budget  to 
Senator  Roth's  $584  billion  in  outlays 
without  virtually  eliminating  many  of 
the  programs  I  have  mentioned,  we 
would  have  to  do  so  by  significantly  cut- 
ting national  defense  and  the  amount 
that  older  Americans  would  otherwise 
receive  in  their  retirement  income  and 
health  programs. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  Roth  resolution  know  these  are  the 
facts  and  are  reconsidering  their  sup- 
port of  the  21 -percent  limitation  in  the 
Roth  resolution.  I  imderstand  one  of 
Senator  Roth's  leading  cosponsors  may 
offer  an  amendment  here  today  to  in- 
crease the  Roth  $584  billion  outlay  limit 
to  $597  billion,  a  $13  billion  retreat  from 
the  21 -percent  goal  in  the  Roth  resolu- 
tion. 

I  beUeve  the  substitute  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  provides  a  more  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  important  issue 
of  budget  limitation. 

The  substitute  I  am  offering  reaffirms 
the  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget 
we  made  last  year  in  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
and  the  congressional  budget  resolution. 

The  substitute  calls  on  the  Budget 
Conunittee  to  report  a  balanced  budget 
this  year  containing  the  lowest  prudent 
outlay  limit.  It  also  instructs  the  com- 
mittee to  report  an  amendment  to  that 
budget  containing  the  additional  outlay 
cuts,  if  any,  necessary  to  reach  the  $584 
biUion  limit. 


Finally,  the  substitute  calls  on  the 
Budget  Committee  to  reserve  any  surplus 
generated  by  the  balanced  budget  for  a 
tax  cut  if  the  Cmigress  adheres  to  the 
spending  limitations  of  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  deal  reascmably 
with  the  options  which  are  reasonably 
available. 

Sure,  we  could  pound  the  table,  square 
the  jaw,  and  demand  that  Federal  spend- 
ing be  limited  overnight  to  some  arbi- 
trary percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product.  This  is  the  stuff  of  which  head- 
lines are  made. 

But  the  making  of  a  responsible  and 
workable  Federal  budget  is  another  mat- 
ter entirely. 

The  substitute  resolution  commits  the 
Budget  Committee  to  recommending  the 
most  stringent  Federal  budget  in 
memory.  It  would  instruct  the  committee 
to  approve  the  second  balanced  budget  in 
20  years — ^with  projections  of  subsequent 
balances  for  years  to  come.  It  would  im- 
pose truly  drastic  spending  cuts — not  just 
in  frills,  but  in  prograa:is  once  considered 
untouchable. 

It  will  provide  for  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  report  a  thoroughly  considered 
amendment  to  make  still  further  reduc- 
tions to  the  $584  billion  level,  if  the 
Senate  chooses  to  do  so. 

In  short,  the  substitute  I  am  offering 
provides  all  that  the  Roth  resolution  pro- 
vides, but  in  a  more  responsible  fashion. 
And  the  substitute  resolution  includes  a 
provision  for  tax  reduction.  The  Roth 
resolution  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by  draw- 
ing the  Senate's  attention  to  the  last  of 
the  charts  prepared  for  this  debate.  One. 
on  the  easel  behind  me,  is  titled  "The 
1981  Budget  Picture."  It  shows  that  the 
Roth  resolution  would  require  $45  billion 
in  reductions  from  the  President's  Janu- 
ary budget. 

Second,  examine  the  chart  on  each  of 
your  desks  entitled  "Principal  Spending 
Cut  Alternatives  to  Meet  the  Roth 
Resolution." 

As  the  debate  continues,  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  keep  both  those  charts  In 
the  comer  of  their  minds. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  muster 
the  discipline  and  the  courage  to  bal- 
ance the  1981  budget.  I  believe  that  we 
will. 

But  think  about  the  prospect  of  cut- 
ting that  $45  billion  from  the  budget. 
Think  about  what  that  would  mean  to 
elderly  Americans — many  of  whom  are 
already  ill  fed.  111  housed,  and  111  clothed. 

Think  about  what  that  would  mean 
to  our  defenses,  or  to  our  colleges  and 
universities,  or  to  our  efforts  to  achieve 
a  solution  to  the  energy  crisis,  or  to  the 
problems  of  our  local  communities. 

Finally,  think  about  whether  the  Sen- 
ate should  choose  to  balance  the  budget 
and  move  in  the  direction  of  a  smaller 
Federal  share  of  GNP — or  whether  we 
should  go  on  record  for  an  arbitrary 
spending  limit  which  is  imrealistic,  un- 
workable, and  unworthy  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  sound  fiscal  planning  which 
the  people  have  entrusted  to  us. 

Instead,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  balanced  budget,  tax  reduction  sub- 
stitute I  have  proposed. 
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ranks  with  only  13  colleagues  on  one  re- 
cent occasion,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  budget. 

I  have  had  to  oppose  programs  toward 
which  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in 
order  to  hold  the  line. 

But  I  am  proposing  not  smokescreen 
cuts.  They  are  real  cuts.  If  Senators  do 
not  believe  that,  wait  until  constituents 
begin  to  approach  them,  as  I  have  been 
approached. 

They  are  not  complaining  about 
smokescreen.  They  are  complaining 
about  cuts  that  draw  blood  and  cut  into 
bone  and  muscle.  If  they  have  not  felt 
that  yet,  then  they  are  living  in  a  smoke- 
screen world. 

Second,  what  we  have  promised  is  that 
if  there  is  a  reserve  that  we  ought  not 
spend  it  in  advance,  we  ought  not  spend 
it  until  we  are  sure  we  are  in  a  position 
to  implement  a  balanced  budget  objec- 
tive, not  just  on  May  15,  but  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  or  October  1.  which  is  the  first 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  about  which  we 
are  talking,  and  taking  into  account  the 
events  of  next  March  when  the  supple- 
mentals  come  up. 

That  is  why  we  need  the  reserve.  With 
the  tmcertainties  of  the  economy,  the 
ups  and  downs  that  are  possible,  with 
the  possibility  of  breaches  of  even  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  we  need  some 
reserve  to  make  sure  we  keep  our  prom- 
ise to  the  American  people  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

But  if  there  is  a  reserve,  as  there  may 
well  be,  then  that  wUl  be  identified  to 
the  Muskie  resolution  as  available  for 
productivity  tax  cuts  and  offsets  to  so- 
cial security  tax  increases. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is 
what  really  makes  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  very  imcomfortable. 
The  Muskie  resolution  would  require  the 
Budget  Committee  to  report  out  to  the 
Senate — so  that  Senator  Roth  or  one  of 
his  colleagues  may  pick  up  such  an 
amendment  and  ofTer  it  In  order  to  clear- 
ly identify  their  commitment  to  the  Roth 
principle — an  amendment  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  resolution,  which  would 
identify  the  range  of  cuts  and  the  pos- 
sible cuts  that  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce outlays  in  the  balanced  budget  res- 
olut'on  to  the  21  percent  level. 

That  would  not  be,  I  promise,  a  com- 
fortable amendment  for  any  Senator  in 
this  body  to  offer. 

We  will  put  It  together.  We  wiU  send 
it  to  the  floor.  Tt  will  be  at  the  desk. 

That  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  to  force 
the  Roth  cosponsors  to  face  not  just  the 
generality  of  budget  cuts,  but  the 
specifics. 

The  history  of  the  budget  resolution  in 
the  Senate,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  Is  that 
all  too  often  Senators  vote  for  generali- 
ties like  this  Roth  proposal.  Then  when 
it  comes  to  backing  it  up  with  votes  on 
specific  programs,  they  run  away.  That 
is  what  Senator  Roth  and  his  cosponsors 
really  object  to  in  the  Muskie  substitute, 
because  the  Muskie  substitute  will,  take 
my  word  for  it,  reouire  the  Roth  spon- 
sors to  decide  whether  or  not  to  pick  up 
a  Roth  amendment  at  the  desk  and  sup- 
port specific  cuts — to  make  cuts  in  de- 
fense, social  security,  medicare,  medic- 


aid, veterans  programs,  unemployment 
compensation,  Federal  retirement,  or  to 
dismantle  the  programs  below  the  line. 

That  is  what  the  Muskie  resolutim 
would  require,  and  that  is  a  smoke- 
screen? No.  The  only  smokescreen  in  all 
this,  Mr.  President,  is  the  attempt  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  concede  the 
toughness  of  the  Muskie  resolution,  and 
especially  its  toughness  as  it  would  af- 
fect the  sponsors  of  the  Roth  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's 
modified  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  time  to  the  distingui^ed  Senator 
from  Florida,  it  is  mv  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  be  away  from  the 
fioor.  That  raises  some  serious  questions, 
because  I  have  a  number  of  comments  I 
would  like  to  make  in  response  to  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chairman, 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  wonder  what 
the  leadership  intends  to  do  during  that 
period.      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  can  arrange  to  have 
the  floor  covered,  so  far  as  the  soonsors 
are  concerned,  if  the  Senator  will  put  in 
his  arguments  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  ROTH.  This  is  a  very  important 
and  serious  debate,  and  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  raised  a  num- 
ber of  points  that  need  to  be  considered 
on  the  floor. 

However,  we  are  In  the  position,  I  point 
out  to  the  majority  leader,  where  we 
cannot  have  a  discussion  of  these  issues 
unless  both  sides  are  present.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  the  public  imder- 
stand  what  we  are  debating. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  my  side  of  the  argument  Is  in  the 
Record.  The  Senator  has  an  ooportu- 
nltv  to  put  his  side  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  but  I  may  want  to  ask 
some  questions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  can  re- 
serve his  questions  until  later.  I  suspect 
that  the  questions  he  might  ask  have 
been  answered  already.  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  them  later.  I  think  I  have  put 
plenty  in  the  Record  for  the  Senator  to 
comment  on  until  such  time  as  I  return, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  engage  the  Senator 
in  as  long  a  discussion  as  he  wishes. 

I  feel  that  his  resolution  is  just  as 
damaging  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  this 
country  as,  apparently,  he  thinks  mine 
is.  So  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  debate. 
I  never  have  been  reluctant  to  engage  In 
debate.  At  the  moment,  I  have  a  very 
important  private  commitment.  I  think 
other  Senators,  from  time  to  time,  have 
left  the  floor  in  response  to  such  private 
considerations.  I  have  to  leave. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
this  being  counted  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  can  decline  to  yield.  The  Senator 
has  approximately  3  minutes  remaining 
of  the  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  question. 

Senator  Stone  wants  to  proceed,  and 
I  will  yield  time  to  him.  But  it  is  very 
difBcuIt  to  debate  what  I  consider  the 
most  economic  question  before  our  coim- 
try  if  no  one  else  is  here.  I  understand — 
and  of  course  I  agree — that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  to  leave.  Per- 
haps we  should  go  into  recess,  so  that 
we  will  have  the  time  remaining  for 
debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  go  into  recess. 
There  will  be  other  Senators  who  can 
speak  on  the  pending  substitute  or  on  the 
resolution  itself.  I  suggest  that  we  not 
go  into  recess. 

How  many  minutes  remain  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  on 
the  Muskie  substitute  and  how  many 
minutes  remain  to  Mr.  Muskie? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  the 
Muskie  substitute,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  2  minutes  end  11  seconds. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  has  9  minutes 
and  28  seconds.  Time  remains  to  each  on 
the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  control  the  re- 
maining time  allotted  to  Mr.  Muskie  on 
the  substitute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Against  whose  time  is  this 
counting,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Count  it 
against  Mr.  Muskie,  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  Mr.  Chiles  Is 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
he  is  on  the  floor.  He  will  be  capable  of 
engaging  in  any  colloquy  or  answering 
questions  while  Mr.  Muskie  is  away. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  want  to 
respond  to  a  number  of  statements  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  to  raise  a  number  of  answers  from 
him.  We  can  proceed.  We  have  Senator 
Stone  on  our  side,  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  needs,  from  time 
on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  time  I  will 
use  Is  not  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
Muskie  substitute  but  actually  time  on 
behalf  of  the  Roth  original  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has  just 
offered  a  substitute,  and  he  has  pointed 
out  that  as  part  of  that  substitute, 
the  Budget  Committee  shall  also  report 
such  additional  speciflc  reductions.  If 
any,  necessary  to  reduce  Federal  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981  to  21  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 


In  effect,  he  has  challenged  everyone 
who  has  sponsored  or  cosponsored  the 
Roth  resolution,  that  obviously  there  will 
be  no  bravery  there;  that  the  resolution 
is  going  to  sit  at  the  desk  and  no  one  is 
going  to  pick  it  off  the  desk;  that  it  is 
consigned  to  its  fate  forever;  that  it  is 
buried  at  the  desk;  because,  obviously, 
implies  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, no  one  is  going  to  have  the  nerve 
to  pick  up  that  resolution.  I  submit  that 
there  is  another  alternative. 

It  is  not  only  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  full  committee 
who  can  prescribe  where  the  cuts  should 
come  from ;  and  when  that  resolution  and 
its  amendments  come  to  the  desk,  the 
amendment  for  21  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  can  well  be  taken  off  the 
desk.  Those  of  us  who  care  about  getting 
these  cuts  sufficient  so  that  we  can  have 
tax  cuts  can  pull  it  off  the  desk,  can  offer 
specific,  or  general  and  across  the  board 
and  other  kinds  of  cuts  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  bring  It  to  21  percent.  That 
Is  exactly  what  I  think  will  happen  if 
the  Muskie  substitute  is  agreed  to. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
Muskie  resolution.  For  the  first  time,  the 
leadership  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  have  recognized 
clearly  that  there  is  an  appropriate  link 
to  gross  national  product  compared  with 
Federal  spending;  and  the  Roth  resolu- 
tion and  the  cosponsors  who  have  worked 
to  make  that  connection  have  succeeded. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  submits 
that,  regardless  of  which  resolution  pre- 
vails today,  the  Roth  resolution  or  the 
Muskie  substitute  as  modified,  the  pe<H>le 
have  won. 

Until  the  Roth  resolution  began  to 
pressure  not  only  for  a  balanced  budget 
but  also  for  reduced  spending,  the  only 
approach  to  a  balanced  budget  was  to 
raise  taxes,  raise  fees,  raise  oil  duties, 
raise  the  windfall  profit  tax,  and  make 
some  modest  cuts,  but  mainly  boost 
everybody  in  their  tax  payments,  through 
Inflationary  Increases,  Into  higher  brack- 
ets, and  add  a  few  fees  here  and  a  few 
taxes  there;  and  the  flrst  thing  you  know, 
we  will  get  a  balance. 

A  balance  is  not  just  psychological.  It 
is  excellent.  It  is  helpful  in  every  way. 
Why  is  it  helpful  in  every  way?  When 
Congress  appropriates  in  deflcit,  we  send 
the  Treasury  into  the  money  markets  to 
borrow  in  order  to  cover  the  deficit. 
When  we  borrow  in  order  to  cover  the 
deficit,  we  bid  up  the  interest  rate,  which 
is  the  price  charged  to  hire  the  money 
to  cover  the  deficit.  We  bid  up  every- 
body's interest  rate.  When  we  do  that, 
everybody  in  the  private  sector  who  bor- 
rows money  to  produce  product  or  serv- 
ices puts  the  higher  cost  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  price  of  the  product,  and  then 
you  have  inflation.  So  it  is  not  a  mere 
psychological  thrust,  a  mere  effort  to 
change  people's  Inflationary  expecta- 
tions, if  you  balance  the  budget. 

We  also  have  to  flnance  all  the  past 
deflclts,  and  that  puts  a  floor  under  the 
Interest  rate;  but  at  least  we  are  not 
making  it  worse.  That  Is  why  there  is  also 
a  psychological  Impact.  But  it  is  not 
simply  a  psychological  impact;  It  is  an 
economic  impact. 


Those  of  us  who  support  the  21-per- 
cent spending  limitation  do  so  not  out  of 
the  air.  The  21-percent  figure,  by  a  for- 
tunate and  happy  coincidence,  tu^jpens 
to  be  the  same  21  percent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  campaigned  for 
when  he  was  running  for  President. 

My  authority  for  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  met  with 
myself  and  Senator  Roth  a  few  days  ago 
In  the  White  House  and  told  us  that  he 
too  had  campaigned  for  and  likes  the  21- 
percent  linkage  between  Federal  spend- 
ing. Twenty-one  percent  is  what  he  cam- 
paigned for.  Twenty-one  percent  Is  an 
appropriate  goal  for  us  to  have. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  appropriate  for  us 
all  to  recognize  the  diligent  work  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
leadership,  and  the  entire  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  their  continuing  efforts  and 
particularly  their  recent  intensive  efforts 
to  trim  the  Federal  budget. 

I  know  they  have  engaged  in  marathon 
meetings  In  an  effort  to  find  fair  and 
equitable  cuts  for  the  budget.  The  com- 
mittee can  be  certain  that  I,  for  one. 
Intend  to  support  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  in  as  many  instances  that  I 
possibly  can.  Obviously,  there  are  other 
committees,  and  not  just  the  Budget 
Committee,  other  committees  which  may 
recommend  different  levels  of  spending 
and  revenues  adding  up  to  the  same  or 
even  greater  cuts.  We,  as  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Roth  resoluticm,  are 
gratified  that  the  leadership's  substitute, 
the  Muskie  substitute,  at  least  incor- 
porates the  concept  of  linking  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  a  percentage  of  GNP  and 
does  seek  cuts  and  not  just  rises  In 
taxes. 

We  think  we  have  contributed  to  that 
process  in  recent  weeks;  in  fact,  we 
know  we  have  because  we  know  that 
these  marathon  meetings  did  not  start 
until  we  put  our  feet  down  and  insisted 
that  we  would  not  get  to  a  balanced 
budget  just  by  raising  taxes  but  rather. 
In  the  main,  by  cutting  spending. 

Everyone  has  agreed  in  recent  weeks — 
often  with  grim  faces  and  accompany- 
ing nods — that  there  is  nothing  tougher 
than  cutting  the  Federal  budget.  Thov 
Is  an  understanding,  also,  of  the  political 
reality  that  one  man's  meat  Is  another 
man's  fat. 

We  know  that  the  budget  process  is 
sound,  but  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and 
not  Just  the  Budget  Committee  or  any 
other  mdividual  committee,  still  has  the 
ultimate  authority  over  fiscal  policy.  I 
recently  supported  two  increases  in  au- 
thorizations that  were  termed  "budget 
bustere"  by  some  Senators.  The  first 
added  $376  million  to  veterans  benefits, 
and  the  second  allowed  the  terminally 
ill  to  skip  a  5 -month  waiting  period  be- 
fore collecting  disability  checks,  and 
would  cost  $123  million. 

In  good  conscience,  I  could  not  refuse 
Vietnam  veterans — who  have  not  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  benefits  since 
1977— the  right  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  OI  benefits.  Nor  could  I  deny 
to  the  terminally  ill  a  source  of  income 
to  help  overcome  their  staggering  medi- 
cal costs. 

Those  were  my  decisions  and  I  take 
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What  is  d  fferent  this  year,  I  hope,  is 
that  enough!  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  backing  of  the  administration,  will 
stick  to  the  goal  of  lowered  spending. 
As  the  complicated  process  works  its 
way  througl  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  thfe  Senate  this  year,  we  have 


to  scrutinize  the  individual  budget  re- 

ouests  through  eyes  that  are  fixed  on 
the  total,  the  final  aim  of  controlling 
inflationary  Federal  spending. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  a  link  be- 
tween the  Federal  budget  and  21  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  It 
may  be  controversial  but  it  makes  sense. 
The  President  has  personally  told  me 
that  he  campaigned  in  support  of  this 
idea  in  1976.  By  adopting  a  prior  re- 
straint on  the  budget.  Congress  is  bet- 
ter able  to  set  the  national  agenda  with- 
in true  fiscal  limits.  It  only  makes  good 
commonsense  not  to  live  beyond  our 
means. 

Last  year  I  introduced,  with  Senator 
Heinz,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  impose  this  prior 
re:traint  on  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
Constitution.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
adopting  that  concept  in  statutory  form, 
that  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  seeking 
some  form  of  spending  limitations  simi- 
lar to  the  one  we  proposed  as  a  consti- 
tutional limitation. 

I  hope  that  once  we  adopt  the  con- 
cept of  prior  restraint  for  this  coming 
years  budget,  we  will  enact  it  in  a  perma- 
nent way.  If  each  year,  before  the  budget 
process  begins,  we  know  the  limits  of 
spending,  we  c:n  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  our  national  priorities 
without  be  ng  tempted  to  spend  unless 
we  can  pay  for  it. 

For  too  long,  the  Federal  Government 
has  tried  to  have  it  both  ways  and  this 
excessive  Federal  spending  has  helped 
create  an  aston'shing  level  of  inflation. 
The  problem  has  worsened  because 
Washington  has  not  proposed  solutions 
adequate  to  mest  this  grave  problem. 

This  failure  to  face  the  problem  of 
inflation  has  given  our  citizens  every 
reason  to  ignore  our  faint  warnings.  So 
long  as  Congress  spends  for  this  year, 
and  ignores  the  future,  the  people  of 
America  will  spend  for  today,  because 
everything  will  cost  more  tomorrow.  This 
live-for-today  attitude  is  shown  in  the 
burgeoning  level  of  credit  market  debt 
and  America's  declining  rate  of  savings. 

I  have  no  d3ubt  that  the  people  of 
America  are  ready  to  make  sacriflces  if 
we  are  willing  to  lead  and  we  must  set  an 
example  by  tightening  up  our  own 
budget.  I  applaud  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation  to  freeze 
high-level  Federal  salaries.  We  must 
I'mit  spending  for  ourselves.  Who  can 
tlame  the  American  people  for  being 
cynical,  if  we  fns'st  on  building  extrava- 
gant new  office  buildings  and  vote  our- 
selves hefty  pay  raises.  I  realize  that  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  these  things 
will  not  in  itself  balance  the  budget. 
However,  if  we  cut  out  this  kind  of 
needless  spending,  it  wUl  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  our  willingness  to 
share  the  burdens. 

Once  we  get  about  the  business  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget,  we  can  then 
turn  our  attention  to  the  problem  of  our 
Nation's  declining  productivity.  I  do  not 
feel  that  our  current  level  of  inflation 
is  fundamentally  the  result  of  too  much 
demand.  Rather,  we  are  not  producing 
enough  goods  and  services  to  meet  de- 
mand. This  lack  of  production  exists  be- 
cause we  in  the  Government  have  given 
Americans  so  little  reason  to  invest  in 


the  future.  We  have  taxed  savings  and 
inhibited  economic  expansion  to  the 
point  that  America  may  not  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

This  emerging  failure  to  compete  will 
have  serious  results  for  the  future.  We 
are  not  turning  over  our  industrial  l>ase 
fast  enough,  that  is,  we  are  not  giving 
incentives  to  modernize  to  our  plants  and 
factories.  It  does  not  matter  if  someone 
works  a  35  or  40  hour  week,  or  they  work 
in  a  good  location  if  the  owner  is  unable 
to  provide  the  newest  most  modem  tech- 
nology. If  we  fail  to  give  appropriate  in- 
centives to  produce,  then  we  are  hand- 
cuffing the  very  econcnnic  machine  which 
can  cure  inflation. 

If  we  do  our  part,  by  balancing  the 
Federal  budget,  then  and  only  then,  we 
can  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
give  tax  cuts  to  spur  production.  We 
Ghould  not  enact  a  traditional  tax  cut 
which  does  not  truly  help  production, 
but  instead,  we  should  tailor  the  cuts  to 
encourage  production.  For  example,  we 
might  want  to  consider  an  accelerated 
depreciation  plan,  which  allows  a  busi- 
ness to  write  off  its  equipment  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  up  with  new  technology. 

We  also  must  give  incentives  for  capi- 
tal formation.  Without  new  capital,  the 
idea  of  expansion  will  not  be  possible 
for  American  business.  In  every  country 
which  has  experienced  the  economic  mir- 
acle such  as  Japan  or  West  Germany, 
there  have  been  incentives  for  capital 
formation,  and  therefore,  production. 

But  we  must  not  talk  of  a  tax  cut 
without  first  balancing  the  budget  by 
cutting  Federal  spending.  I  emphasize 
the  idea  of  cutting  spending,  not  raising 
taxes.  It  is  nothing  but  a  shell  game  to 
balance  the  budget  that  way.  We  already 
will  raise  taxes  by  infiation  that  pushes 
people  into  higher  tax  brackets  as  they 
try  to  keep  up  with  infiation.  I  believe 
this  kind  of  tax  increase  Is  bad  enough, 
let  us  not  add  to  it.  We  must  make  the 
tough  decisions. 

An  important  component  of  govern- 
ing is  the  ability  to  chart  a  visiwi  for 
our  country.  Right  now,  that  vision  is 
truly  bleak,  with  nearly  20  percent  infla- 
tion and  almost  a  20 -percent  prime  In- 
terest rate.  Our  people  can  not  long  en- 
dure this  kind  of  national  vision. 

This  kind  of  economic  news  threatens 
to  disrupt  our  entire  country.  Let  us  not 
underestimate  the  seriousness  and  grav- 
ity of  America's  economic  problems. 
Young  couples  are  not  able  to  realize  the 
dream  of  buying  a  first  home  because 
what  little  mortgage  money  exists  Is  so 
expensive  that  they  cannot  afford  it. 
Families  find  they  cannot  save  for  their 
children's  college  education,  and  so  as 
parents  they  may  not  even  be  able  to 
provide  the  training  and  education  so 
essential  for  young  adults  to  compete 
in  our  Wgh  technology  job  market. 

Senior  citizens  work  all  their  lives  to 
pay  into  social  security,  a  pension  fund 
or  a  savings  account  In  anticipation  of 
retirement.  Only  to  find  that  Infiation 
steals  much  of  that  money  each  year. 

We  must  not  let  the  future  of  our 
people  disintegrate.  For  if  these  dreams 
disintegrate,  our  country  will  be  crip- 
pled. We  must  make  the  tough  decisions 
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now  because  if  we  don't,  the  future  con- 
sequences will  be  even  more  dangerous. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  Senate 
Resolution  380. 

Mr.  President,  the  wire  services  have 
just  now  cleared  a  story  reporting  that 
consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annual  com- 
pound rate  of  about  8  percent  in  Febru- 
ary for  the  second  month  in  a  row  as 
reported  by  the  Labor  Department,  and 
that  although  food  and  beverage  prices 
remain  substantially  unchanged,  In  fact 
grocery  prices  declined  four-tenths  of 
1  percent,  the  overall  Consumer  Price 
Index  went  up  at  just  about  the  same 
rate  as  January. 

We  have  to  act  not  only  not  to  make 
it  worse  but  to  msUce  it  better.  SmaU 
businessmen  in  particular  in  recent  days 
in  my  State  have  told  me  that  where 
they  have  to  rely  on  short-term  loans 
to  keep  their  business  going  they  cannot 
possibly  continue  to  do  so  at  interest 
rates  which  exceed  20  percent.  It  cannot 
be  done.  We  have  to  succeed  and  the 
catalyst  which  Is  represented  by  the 
Roth  and  others'  resolution  is  going  to 
work.  We  are  going  to  balance  the  budget 
and  then  some.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  decade  we  are  going 
to  succeed.  Everyone's  skepticism  that 
Congress  could  pull  together  and  balance 
the  budget  and  then  some  is  now  grad- 
ually being  replaced  by  confidence  that 
we  mean  to  do  it.  that  we  can  do  It,  and 
that  we  will  do  it. 

In  addition  to  conunendlng  the  Budget 
Committee  for  their  efforts,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  his  asso- 
ciates for  sticking  to  our  guns  and  trying 
to  get  this  job  done  quickly  so  that  people 
can  survive  in  this  economy. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self time  on  the  resolution.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  think  it 
is  very  Important  that  this  be  a  bipar- 
tisan approach;  that  Is  the  only  way  we 
can  make  real  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
any  more  time,  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  to  the  majoriy  leadership,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  is  not  here, 
that  when  the  time  expires  on  the 
Muskie  amendment,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  It  specifying  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  should  be  balanced  with  a 
spending  level  of  $596  blUlon.  That  would 
be  the  figure  of  21  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  as  calculated  under  the 
bill  proposed  by  Senator  Domenici. 

I  might  say  it  is  exactly  the  same 
figure  that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  a  few  short  months  ago  in- 
sisted that  we  must  live  by.  I  hope  he 
will  keep  that  commitment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pryor)  .  Who  yields  time?  If  neither  side 
yields  time,  thne  runs  equally  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  It. 

Mr  ROTH.  Does  it  run  against  the 
amendment? 


oxxvi- 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  It  would 

run  against  the  amendment  if  neither 
side  yields  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self time  on  the  resolution.  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  the  distinguished  leader  would 
be  willing — ^I  do  not  mind  the  time  run- 
ning out  if  he  will  permit  me  to  offer  my 
amendment  to  the  Muskie  amendment. 

As  I  pointed  out  earUer.  one  of  the 
problems  is  not  having  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  here.  This  Is 
an  important  matter  and  I  do  not  want 
the  rest  of  t^e  time  to  be  used  up  while 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
wishes  to  call  up  his  amendment  as  a 
substitute? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree  to 
the  Muskie  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
means  in  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  ROTH.  First  degree,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Senator  would  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  until  the  time  on  the 
Muskie  substitute  has  expired. 

I  will  enter  into  a  bargain  with  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  will  agree  to  his 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
if  he  will  agree  to  my  offering  a  couple 
of  amendments  to  the  Roth  resolution 
before  the  time  nms  out,  and  we  will 
then  just  have  them  all  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  hear 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  say  we  will 
have  them  all  before  the  Senate  at  one 
time,  and  the  Senator  really  gains  in  that 
bargain  because  If  the  amendments  are 
offered 

Mr.  ROTH.  Whose  time  are  we  on? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
please  charge  the  time  on  this  against 
the  resolution,  I  ask  the  Chair. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
the  substitute  would  not  occur  until  the 
perfecting  amendments  to  the  Roth  res- 
olution have  been  voted  on  first.  So  if  the 
Senator  would  agree,  I  would  be  glad  to 
offer  two  amendments  to  the  Roth  reso- 
lution, and  the  Senator  could  offer  his 
amendment  to  the  substitute,  and  we 
would  just  have  them  all  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  May  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  two  amendments 
first? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh,  yes,  yes. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  both  sides 
on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   ROTH.   That   would   not   count 

against  my  time 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self time  on  the  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  if  I 
might,  of  the  distinglushed  majority 
leader.  I  suggested  that  I  wanted  to  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree to  the  substitute  Muskie  inx>po8al. 
The  Senator  indicated  that  he,  in  turn, 
wanted  to  offer  two  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  Roth  resolution. 

My  question  is  this:  If  I  offered  a  per- 
fecting amendment  in  the  flnt  degree, 
would  the  Senator  agree  to  a  unanimous 
consent  that  that  perfecting  amendment 
would  not  be  further  amended? 

Mr.  ROBBRT  C.  BYRD.  No^  I  oould  not 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  PresideDt.  I  think  the 
parliamentary  situatian  is  very  clear, 
that  what  Is  intended  by  the  majority 
leadership,  and,  of  course,  as  they  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  that  what  In  fact  is 
happening,  is  that  there  will  be  no  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  so-called  Roth  resolu- 
tion. I  think  that  is  a  serious  mistake.  I 
think  the  American  people  expect  the 
Cmgress  to  debate  In  depth  what  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  correct  the 
economy,  and  that  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  debate,  partly  by  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain Members  and  partly  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  parliamentary  situation  where 
the  majority  side  can  iirevent  a  vote, 
means  that  the  Roth  resolution  will  not 
have  an  up  or  down  vote.  I  deeply  regret 
that  because  I  think  this  is  proiMtbly  the 
most  important  proposal  that  will  come 
before  the  Congress  this  year. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  respect  his  rights.  I 
understand  that  he  can  so  exercise  tliem. 
But  I  sdso  want  it  to  be  very  clear  that 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  this  is  a  proper 
course  of  action  will  continue  to  bring 
up  this  matter  whenever  it  seems  ap- 
propriate. We  think  it  is  of  extraordinary 
importance  that  we  give  this  signal  to 
the  private  sector  that  Congress  does 
have  the  will  and  the  means  to  take 
forceful,  positive  stieps  to  get  the  econo- 
my moving  again. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Yes,  I  wIU  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  My  understanding  has 
been  that  there  would  be  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  this  resolution.  I  have  been  ad- 
vising my  constituents  for  several  weeks 
now  that  we  could  look  f<»ward  to  an  up 
or  down  vote  on  March  25  on  thi»  jmut- 
ticular  issue.  Do  I  now  understand  that 
there  has  not  been  a  prior  agreement 
reached  for  an  up  or  down  vote  on  this? 
Mr.  ROTH.  The  leadership  agreed  that 
the  resolution  would  come  up,  but  there 
was  no  agreement.  It  was  discussed  but 
there  was  no  unanimous  agreement  that 
there  would  necessarily  be  an  up  or 
down  vote.  The  majority  iMder  is  cer- 
tainly within  his  rights. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  substi- 
tute offered,  then,  as  I  understand  there 
is,  the  only  way  we  can  get  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  the  Roth  amendment  is  to  de- 
feat the  substitute.  Is  that  rliAit? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 
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iING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Virginia. 
C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
Senator  from  Illinois 
that  on  March  4,  the  agree- 
e^tered  into  and  it  has  been 
calendar  of  business  where 
ire  printed  since  that  time. 
Senator  need  not  be 
find  that  no  up  or  down 
resolution  was  guaranteed, 
has  been  in  print  now 
lays  since  March  4  for  all 
lee. 

therein  is  a  provision 

to  reccHnmit,  I  believe,  is 

which  would  not  be  an  up 

;  a  moti(Hi  to  table  is  pro- 

wtiich  would  not  be  an  up  or 

floor. 
PRi  SIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
me? 

ROBfSlT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

it  that  the  distinguished 

Delaware  does  not  want 

the  bargain  that  I  offered? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  speak 

of  the  resolution. 

make  clear  to  the  majority 

is  not  satisfactory  because 

means  is  that  the  parlia- 

sit(iation  prevents  an  up  or 

this  key  economic  question. 

^vantage  to  my  agreeing  to 
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ame^dments  and  the  substitute 

get  an  up  or  down  vote  on 

iloth  resolution. 

C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 


.  Yes. 

C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Senator 
the  agreement  entered  into 
prohibit  an  up  or  down 
resolution.   He  was  privy 


not 
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ority  leader  has  that  right. 

a  mistake  to  use  it.  I  think 

far  too  important  for  the 


Sei  lator 


ma, 


majority    to    use    their    parliamentary 
powers  to  prevent  such  a  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do  not  want  to  yield  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
entered  into  the  agreement  with  open 
eyes. 

Mr.  ROTH,  'nie  only  alternative  was 
that  it  would  not  even  be  brought  up. 
What  I  want  to  go  on  record  with  now 
is  the  fact  that  we  will  continue  to  fight, 
to  bring  this  up  (m  futiu-e  legislation 
imtil  we  do  get  an  up  or  down  vote.  This 
is  the  most  important  economic  question 
faced  by  the  Senate. 

I  recognize  the  majority  leader  has  his 
right.  I  agree  I  went  into  the  agreement 
with  my  eyes  open,  but  I  was  hoping  that 
this  would  be  a  bipartisan  approach. 
Something  has  to  be  done  about  18  per- 
cent inflation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  What  will  the  majority 
side  do?  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
all  this  discussion  about  how  we  cannot 
do  anything  about  inflation  is  discourag- 
ing to  the  private  sector.  It  is  the  wrong 
signal  to  be  giving.  Now  is  the  time  for 
both  parties  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  to  get  together. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  not  yield.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  most  critical  thing  that  can  be  done 
would  be  for  the  leadership  of  both  sides. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  get  to- 
gether and  say,  "How  can  we  put  a  lid 
on  spending?  How  can  we  bring  about 
some  tax  relief  that  begins  to  get  the 
economy  moving?" 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee says  it  cannot  be  done,  but  that  is 
hogwash.  Six  months  ago  he  proposed 
the  same  exact  proposal,  $596  billion.  He 
said  that  we  had  to  keep  faith,  we  had 
to  keep  our  word.  Today  he  says  it  can- 
not be  done. 

That  is  the  whole  history  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  They  have  permitted  an 
approximate  $250  billion  deficit.  Where 
is  the  discipline?  Where  is  the  restraint? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator jrield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  as  long  as  I  am 
here  and  as  long  as  I  have  the  strength 
I  am  going  to  keep  bringing  this  matter 
up  again  and  again  because  we  have  to 
provide  some  leadership.  I  think  this  Is 
a  bipartisan  effort  that  the  people  on 
both  sides  can  support. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WIU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  On  his  time. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  business  about  the  parliamentary 
aspects  that  are  apparent  here  and 
which  would  be  apparent  from  the  very 
beginning  to  anyone  who  read  the  agree- 
ment, shows  that  the  agreement  did  not 


shut  out  amendments.  Everyone  under- 
stood that.  It  did  not  shut  out  a  tabling 
motion.  That  was  specifically  provided 
for.  It  did  not  shut  out  a  motion  to 
recommit.  That  was  specifically  provided 
for. 

So,  now,  we  are  going  to  be  c(»ifronted 
with  the  "smokescreen" — to  use  a  word 
that  has  become  somewhat  current 
around  here  today — we  are  going  to  be 
confronted  with  the  smokescreen  that 
the  leadership  used  parliamentary 
tactics  to  keep  the  Roth  amendment 
from  being  voted  up  or  down.  When  that 
agreement  was  entered  into,  on  its  face — 
and  even  any  blind  person  who  can  read 
with  his  fingers  could  imderstand  that — 
it  says  that  a  tabling  motion  is  in  order, 
amendments  are  in  order,  a  motion  to 
recommit  is  in  order. 

So,  now.  all  of  a  sudden,  this  surprise 
and  shock  that  has  set  in  here.  Oh.  now. 
we  hear  this  smokescreen  that  the  lead- 
ership is  going  to  engage  in  some  parlia- 
mentary tactics  to  keep  the  resolution 
from  being  voted  on,  up  or  down. 

What  the  leadership  is  doing,  includ- 
ing Mr.  MusKiE,  is  providing  an  alter- 
native that  is  workable  and  that  will 
mandate,  once  again,  as  it  has  already 
been  mandated  repeatedly,  a  balanced 
budget  and  will  lay  out — will  lay  out 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  is  a  very  cogent 
point  the  majority  leader  is  making.  I 
listened  to  a  little  of  the  argimient  a 
moment  ago.  I  think  the  argument  was 
raised  that  it  is  important  that  we  send 
a  signal  to  the  private  sector  on  what 
we  are  going  to  do  here.  I  agree  that 
what  I  think  exactly  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  attempting 
to  do  and  what  I  hope  the  majority  of 
this  Senate  will  go  along  with  is  to 
send  a  clear  signal  that  we  are  going 
to  balance  the  budget;  that  is  what  I 
think  the  people  are  looking  for  now. 
Right  now,  they  want  to  know,  can  we 
balance  the  budget? 

The  number  is  good  and  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  number.  I  listened  with  inter- 
est to  another  speech  that  said  that,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  number  that 
has  come  up.  That  is  a  little  strange  to 
me,  because  there  is  a  number  that  is 
a  part  of  the  law  todav.  Some  of  us  had 
something  to  do  with  putting  It  on 
there.  That  number  goes  from  21.5  to  20 
percent,  and  so  on,  a  declining  niunbcr. 
I  did  not  know  that  that  was  new,  that 
it  was  heard  of  the  first  time.  Again, 
that  was  put  there  on  the  basis  that  we 
could  have  a  tax  cut  if  we  reached  tho.se 
numbers  because,  again,  we  were  trying 
to  be  responsible  and  trying  not  to  send 
the  wrong  signal. 

I  think  the  worst  thing  we  could  do, 
the  very  worst  thing  we  could  do,  I  say 
to  the  leader,  is  send  a  signal  out  there 
that  we  are  going  to  do  something — and 
it  is  easy  to  send  those  signals  at  the 
front  end  of  the  process,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  go  to  21  percent — and  then  fail 
to  do  that.  Some  of  us  that  got  a  look 
at  those  numbers  tmd  saw  the  kind  of 
cuts  that  would  have  to  be  made  to  try  to 
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go  to  21  percent  realize  what  we  would 
have  to  do  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  increase  the  defense  budget — and  we 
are  all  pledged  to  try  to  increase  the  de- 
fense budget — how  it  would  be  to  do  that. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  the 
proposition  to  do  what  the  people  want 
us  to  do  and,  that  is  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYIUD.  That  is  cor- 
rect and  that  is  where  the  men  will  be 
separated  from  the  boys. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is,  commit  our- 
selves to  do  something  and  not  azUy  say 
it  in  the  first  budget  resolution,  but  in 
the  second  and  all  the  way  through  the 
process;  not  say  that  something  is  go- 
ing to  happen  at  the  front  end  and  may- 
be it  will  not. 

To  me,  that  is  the  kind  of  signal  that 
we  need  to  send,  that  we  are  going  to 
start  something  and  maybe  keep  it.  I 
think  some  of  our  problems  in  past  years 
has  been  saying  in  the  first  years  what 
we  are  going  to  do  and  in  later  years,  it 
is  so  elusive. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  is  trying  to  do 
and  what  the  leader  is  trying  to  do  and, 
really,  what  this  body  should  be  doing. 
I  looked  at  it  and  it  seems  to  me  we  can- 
not get  a  vote  on  the  Roth  amendment. 
All  you  have  to  do  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
Roth  amendment  is  have  a  majority  of 
the  votes.  If  there  is  not  a  majority  of 
votes  from  Senators  that  want  to  agree 
on  the  Muskie  amendment  if  that  comes 
up,  and  then  the  Roth  amendment — if 
we  have  the  votes  on  the  Roth  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  get  a  majority  on 
that  and  anything  else. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  sat  through 
the  7  days  during  which  the  House  lead- 
ership and  the  Senate  leadership,  work- 
ing with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
went  over  it  very  carefully. 

Now,  back  to  this  smokescreen  about 
the  parlitunentary  tactics.  May  I  say  that 
the  Roth  resolution — and  he  said  they 
had  to  agree  to  this  time  agreement  in 
order  to  get  it  called  up — the  Roth  reso- 
lution was  given  special  privilege,  a  spe- 
cial privilege,  a  privilege  that  is  not  ac- 
corded in  the  normal  course  to  resolu- 
tions that  are  called  up.  It  did  not  even 
go  to  a  committee.  Normally,  when  the 
Senate  calls  up  a  resolution,  that  resolu- 
tion goes  to  a  committee.  But  the  leader- 
ship, in  its  generosity,  in  its  benevolent 
mood,  said,  "Well,  we  shall  call  it  up.  We 
will  not  force  it  to  a  committee.  We  shall 
call  it  up  and  let  the  Senate  have  its  say 
and  let  the  Senator  make  his  case  and 
let  the  Senate  work  its  will.  And  we  shall 
not  force  it  to  go  to  a  committee." 

So  it  was  given  privileged  status  and 
did  not  have  to  go  to  a  committee.  It 
was  not  referred  to  a  committee.  The 
majority  leader,  realizing  all  the  pres- 
sures that  were  on  him  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate speak  its  will  at  the  very  earliest  mo- 
ment on  this  resolution,  yielded — 
yielded — against,  perhaps,  his  own  better 
judgment,  succumbed  to  all  of  these 
pressures,  gave  in,  collapsed,  and  agreed 
to  call  up  this  resolution,  and  not  have 
it  go  to  a  committee. 

Not  only  that— not  only  that,  but  just 
as  a  further  indication  of  the  magna- 


nimity of  the  leadership  and  of  Mr. 
MusKiz.  the  leadership  agreed,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Mxtskie.  that  he  would  waive  his 
right  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  resolution,  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  could  have 
made.  It  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  He  could  have  made  that 
point  of  order — Iifr.  Muskie  could  have. 
Any  other  Senator  could  have  made  that. 

But  note  in  the  agreement  that  no 
point  of  order  against  the  resolution  it- 
self under  the  Budget  Act  shall  be  in 
order. 

So.  I  hope  that  we  shall  desist  now 
from  leveling  any  charges  at  the  leader- 
ship to  the  effect  that  the  leadership  is 
engaging  in  some  kind  of  a  parlia- 
mentary technique  here  that  would  pre- 
vent the  resolution  from  being  voted  on 
up  or  down. 

The  resolution  would  not  have  even 
been  before  the  Senate  if  the  leadership 
had  not  agreed  to  call  it  up.  It  would 
have  gone  to  a  committee.  And  if  the 
leadership  had  not  agreed  that  a  point 
of  order  would  be  waived,  that  point  of 
order  would  send  this  resolution  to  the 
committee. 

So.  so  much  for  that.  I  hope  that  the 
record  is  clear. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  to  me  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
proud  to  Join  today  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Behtsew  )  in  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  Muskie  substitute 
which  would  specify  that  any  budgetary 
surplus  should  be  allocated  to  tax  cuts, 
half  of  which  would  be  used  to  simulate 
productivity.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  for  accepting  this  amend- 
ment. Until  we  addr^  the  problems  of 
stimulating  investment  and  increasing 
productivity,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
combat  the  imderlying  causes  of  infla- 
tion. Resources  must  be  shifted  from 
the  public  to  the  private  sector  and  chan- 
neled into  productive  investment. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted places  the  Senate  on  record  as 
recognizing  the  situation  and  commit- 
ting itself  to  solutions  which  will  work. 
It  is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  further  in  explanation 
of  the  various  concessions  that  have 
been  made  by  the  leadership  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  Roth  resolution,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  leadership  was 
threatened  with  a  fllibiister.  I  read  in 
the  public  media  that  there  would  be  a 
filibuster,  that  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution would  engage  in  a  filibuster  if  this 
resolution  were  not  called  up  for  a  vote. 

That  is  a  new  kind  of  filibuster.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  would  be  filibuster- 
ing if  the  resolution  would  not  be  called 
up. 

So  I  felt  it  best  to  call  up  the  resolu- 
tion. Yes,  agree  to  call  up  the  resolution. 
I  entered  into  all  these  concessions.  So 
did  Mr.  MtTSKiB. 

Now,  what  thanks  do  we  get?  No 
thanks  for  the  concessions. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  time 


under  the  resolution  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OiVLCISH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  win 
be  very  brief. 

The  rules  of  the  U.8.  Senate  are,  in- 
deed, a  work  of  art.  They  have  been 
perfected  over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Today,  we  are  voting  on  recodifying 
the  rules.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  are 
not  matters  to  be  Ignored  or  to  be  left 
untended.  We  are  blessed  in  this  body  by 
having  not  only  a  very  fine  Parliamen- 
tarian,  and  staff  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
but  a  number  ot  people  who  are  masters 
of  this  splendid  system  that  does  make 
the  U.S.  Senate  work. 

The  majority  leader  is  the  premier 
master  of  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  important 
function  and  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
talent  for  a  majority  leader  to  have  than 
to  master  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
as  far  as  the  people  of  this  country  are 
concerned,  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Senate  rules  and  they  really 
do  not  care  about  the  Senate  rules. 

If  we  were  to  go  out  into  the  com- 
munities of  my  State  and  ask  the  people 
of  Missouri,  "What  do  you  think  about 
pertecttng  amendments  and  amendments 
in  the  second  degree?"  they  would  reply 
with  a  blank  stare. 

The  niceties  of  procedure  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Mr.  President.  But  they  Just  are  not  very 
important  to  the  pe<qde  that  we  repre- 
sent. 

What  is  of  concern  to  the  people  that 
we  represent  is  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  is  in  shambles.  We 
now  have  an  inflation  rate  miproaching 
20  percent.  This  is  unparalleled.  We  now 
have  interest  rates  of  20  percent.  This  is 
ruining  people's  lives,  ruining  their 
hopes,  ruining  their  dreams  of  the  fu- 
ture, wrecking  their  ability  to  plan  their 
future,  and,  I  might  say,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Government  itself  to  take 
care  of  its  own  obllgatiais  without  c<«- 
tinually  running  up  expenses  that  could 
never  be  toreseea  in  the  past 

In  1977.  when  we  passed  the  social  se- 
curity fliiancing  bill,  we  were  told  we 
were  taking  care  of  social  security  be- 
tween now  and  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. We  were  told  that  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  would  have  a  4-percent  In- 
flation rate.  But  because  social  security 
benefits  are  indexed  tor  inflation,  now 
we  are  told  as  recently  as  a  few  we^s 
ago  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board,  ttiat  we  have  to  once  again 
ccHisider  the  situation  of  social  security 
financing  because,  imless  we  do  some- 
thing and  do  it  quickly,  the  social  se- 
curity system  is  going  to  go  broke. 

So,  Brir.  President,  the  No.  1  questlcm 
for  the  American  people  and.  Indeed,  for 
the  Government,  is  not  the  procedural 
niceties  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  but.  instead, 
v^ether  or  not  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  economic  situation  that 
this  country  is  in  and,  particularly,  about 
the  devastating  problem  of  InflatiOD. 

Mr.  President;  It  Is  said  that  the  big 
issue  is  balancing  the  budget  for  1  year, 
and  that  involves  reducing  Federal 
spending  by  $13  billion  or  so  hi  1  year. 
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,  Mr.  President,  that  be- 
parliamentary  situation, 
people  of  our  country  ask  the 
we  have  done  something 
economic  mess,  our  an- 
Senate  will  be  a  resound- 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
distinguished  Senator,  the 
Illinois,  on  the  resolution. 


The  PRESli)INO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
CTTS) .  The  Seiiitor  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 

the  Senate  today  will 
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of  Missouri  have  spoken 
ttirough  my  distinguished 


colleague.  Senator  Danforth.  He  served 
with  me  for  the  past  year  on  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Productivity  and 
Capital  Formation.  The  people  of  lUi- 
nois  and  all  States  are  speaking  out  very 
clearly  for  action  on  inflation.  The  Roth 
resolution  offers  us  a  beginning. 

This  morning,  the  Labor  Department 
released  the  February  Consumer  Price 
Index  and,  like  the  January  CPI — of 
which  February  was  an  exact  duplicate — 
it  is  good  reason  for  alarm.  An  annual 
inflation  rate  of  18  percent  cannot  be 
tolerated  and  cries  out  for  effective  pol- 
icies to  deal  with  it.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  commotion  in  Wasliington 
since  the  January  inflation  rate  was  re- 
leased. The  President  has  suddenly 
scrapped  his  January  budget  to  show  his 
concern  for  inflation. 

Yet.  we  still  lack  a  true  anti-inflation 
program. 

Inflation  cannot  be  solved,  as  we  all 
know,  by  just  one  action.  It  cannot  be 
solved  by  Federal  spending  restraint 
alone.  There  are  many  aspects  of  infla- 
tion. The  business  community  and  orga- 
nized labor  cannot  say,  "It  is  all  your 
fault  down  there  in  Washington."  But 
Government  must  bear  its  share  of  the 
blame.  There  are  things  we  can  do  and 
must  do.  but  there  also  are  things  that 
can  be  done  by  business,  by  labor,  and 
by  consumers.  A  broad-based  program 
is  essential  for  us  to  combat  inflation. 

The  Republicans  developed  such  an 
economic  program  last  summer,  as  I  have 
indicated;  and  it  was  reendorsed  re- 
cently by  the  Senate  Republican  Confer- 
ence. Our  anti -inflation  program  is  mul- 
tif  aceted  and  recognizes  that  there  are 
several  sources  of  inflation.  Our  economic 
principles,  in  a  summarized  form,  are  as 
follows: 

First,  limit  Federal  spending  to  21  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  fiscal  year  1981.  This  is 
the  first  step  we  are  taking  today. 

Second,  balance  the  fiscal  1981  budget 
without  a  tax  increase  and  work  for  sub- 
sequent balanced  budgets. 

Third,  reduce  taxes  to  encourage 
greater  individual  and  business  savings, 
investment,  productivity  and  job-forma- 
tion. 

Fourth,  reduce  America's  energy  de- 
pendence on  foreign  imports  by  50  per- 
cent over  the  next  decade. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader.  Senator  Cranston,  for 
the  leadership  he  has  provided,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hubert  Humplirey.  as 
cochalrman  with  me  of  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy.  We  recognized  many  years 
ago,  when  we  established  the  alliance, 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  combat  in- 
flation, and  help  oiu-  balance  of  pay- 
ments, is  to  cut  down  the  wasteful  con- 
simiption  of  energy  and  to  become  more 
self-sufficient.  So  this  call  for  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  next  decade  is  an 
essential  goal. 

Fifth,  institute  an  immediate  regula- 
tory reform  program; 
Sixth,  implement  an  export  drive; 
Seventh,  encourage  the  establishment 
of  labor-managonent  committees  to  im- 
prove U.S.  work  force  participation  and 
productivity. 

Our  consideration  today  of  the  Roth 


resolutlMi.  calling  for  a  fiscal  1981  limit 
on  spending,  is  just  part  of  a  call  for  a 
comprehensive  anti-inflation  program. 
I  am  encouraged  that  other  parts  of 
this  program  are  on  the  way  to  realiza- 
tion, but  none  of  them  will  have  more 
of  an  impact  on  inflation  than  imposi- 
tion of  fiscal  discipline. 

The  resolution  before  us  will  require 
cuts  of  about  $25  billion  in  next  year's 
budget.  The  $13  billion  in  cuts  the  Pres- 
ident has  recommended  are  not  suffi- 
cient— without  a  tax  increase — to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance.  It  is  time  we 
told  the  American  people  this  truth  and 
ceased  playing  games  with  them.  This 
President  plans  to  balance  the  budget 
with  tax  increases  when  taxes  are  al- 
ready at  their  highest  level  since  World 
War  n. 

I  do  not  want  to  dismiss  entirely  the 
President's  program.  It  Is  too  little  and 
too  late,  but  it  is  at  least  a  start.  The 
President  has  started,  and  we  support 
that  beginning,  but  we  simply  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  going  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired end  at  the  levels  the  President  is 
talking  about. 

Inflation  is  eating  into  the  substance 
of  every  American's  paycheck  and  life- 
style. When  we  run  up  an  inflation  rate 
of  18  percent,  savings  are  eroded  quickly, 
the  elderly  cannot  make  ends  meet,  and 
high  interest  rates  make  business  expan- 
sion and  financing  an  education  simply 
impossible.  Everyone  is  affected  by  in- 
flation and.  after  awhile,  it  begins  to 
imdermine  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  all  our  institutions. 

So  it  is  important  to  get  a  grip  on  in- 
flation now  and  not  lock  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  run  away.  To  date 
we  have  not  had  a  serious  effort  by  the 
president  to  get  the  budget  under 
control. 

I  think  we  in  Congress  have  a  serious 
effort  underway  now,  and  I  commend 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
serious  effort  that  is  being  made.  But 
it  is  a  job  In  which  we  must  work  hand 
in  glove  together  with  the  President,  and 
I  think  the  President's  hand  can  be  rein- 
forced and  strengthened  when  he  sees 
firm  resolve  by  Congress  in  this  regard. 

Just  look  at  the  President's  1980  budg- 
et, submitted  only  2  months  ago: 
Spending  outlays  were  set  at  $616  bil- 
lion and  revenues  estimated  at  $600  bil- 
lion for  a  $16  billion  deficit.  Now  that 
deficit  sounds  pretty  good  compared  to 
the  $35  billion  deficit  we  will  have  this 
year,  until  one  takes  a  look  at  the  budget 
estimates  the  Budget  Committee  made 
last  fall  for  fiscal  year  1981.  At  that  time. 
$597  billion  was  estimated  for  total  out- 
lays; revenues  were  projected  to  be  $604 
billion — with  a  $7  billion  surplus.  How 
far  we  traveled  in  just  2  months — from 
a  $7  billion  surplus  to  a  $16  billion 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  table, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  sum- 
marizes the  progress  of  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1981  BUDGET 
|ln  billions  of  dollars| 

Outlays  RavtnuM 

MiciV 
surplus 

As  estimated  in — 
November  1979. 

S97           604 

+7 

616           600 

-16 

March  1980 

625            625 

0 

Fiscal  year  1980  budiai. 

569            534 

-35 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
table  tells  us  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
budget  sleight-of-hand  when  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  will  balance  the  budget 
through  spending  cuts.  The  so-called  $13 
billion  in  cuts  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  March  will  simply  trim  off  the 
budget  growth  that  occurred  between 
January  and  March.  Those  are  not  deep 
cuts.  They  do  not  even  get  near  the  orig- 
inal estimated  fiscal  year  budget  of  $597 
billion  that  Congress  thought  was  on 
target  last  fall.  In  other  words,  the  Pres- 
ident's budget-cutting  efforts  are  all  mir- 
rors and  smoke.  There  are  no  real  cuts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time,  because  I  do  not  con- 
trol the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  a  couple  of  min- 
utes on  this  side. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
to  go  over  this  point.  I  have  done  it  sev- 
eral times  today. 

The  President's  cuts  are  the  same  cuts 
that  the  Budget  Committee  is  going  to 
make,  the  same  cuts  that  would  have  to 
be  included  by  Senator  Roth  if  he  is  to 
cut  $45  billion  from  the  President's 
programs. 

I  cannot  understand  why  those  cuts 
are  real  cuts  <m  the  basis  of  Senator 
Roth's  propasal  but  phony  cuts  when  it 
comes  to  the  President's  budget  or  my 
resolution.  They  are  the  same  cuts.  De- 
scribing them  as  something  else,  I  do  not 
think  changes  that  fact. 

I  have  made  this  point  several  times 
this  morning.  I  seem  to  have  to  make  it 
with  every  speaker  who  rises  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get 
$45  billion  in  Roth  cuts  without  includ- 
ing the  cuts.  $16  billion  of  them,  that 
would  go  into  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's balanced  budget  approach.  How 
do  we  get  up  to  the  balanced  budget  with 
phony  cuts  and  get  to  real  cuts  only 
then? 

I  do  not  imderstand  that.  I  sav  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  think  we 
should  get  down  to  talking  about  facts 
here.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  phony 
cuts  in  anything  I  have  discussed  this 
morning.  They  are  real  cuts.  If  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  believe  It.  wait  until  his 
WKistltuents  start  hitting  him  with  com- 
plaints about  cuts  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee Is  going  to  make  In  order  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
are  going  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
with  phony  cuts. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  6  years,  and  I  have  pro- 
posed spending  reductions  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  refused  to  honor.  What  Is  phony 
about  that?  If  it  is  real  enough  so  that 


Senators  vote  for  real  increases  in  order 
to  avoid  the  phony  cuts  we  propose, 
which  is  phony,  the  cuts  or  the  increases? 

I  am  becoming  a  Uttle  fed  up  with  this 
kind  of  shallow  rhetoric  that  is  used  to 
obscure  the  real  facts. 

Senator  Roth  talks  about  smoke- 
screens. He  has  erected  more  smoke- 
screens here  this  morning,  as  weU  as 
other  speakers  on  that  side,  than  I  could 
build  after  a  year  of  training  with  Indian 
smoke  signals.  "ITiere  Is  no  way  of  do- 
ing it  that  way.  We  have  not  done  it  with 
mirrors.  We  are  talking  about  $16  bil- 
lion in  real  cuts,  and  I  assume  that  Sen- 
ator Roth  is  talking  about  $29  billion 
more  in  real  cuts,  and  that  is  the  issue, 
the  $29  billion  more— a  total  of  $45  bU- 
lion. 

If  we  would  address  ourselves  to  that, 
then  we  would  see  what  the  Implica- 
tions are  of  the  Roth  proposal  as  against 
the  implications  of  the  Muskie  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  ISr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes  to  complete  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
that  I  submitted  for  the  Record  shows 
that  in  January  1980  outlays  were  esti- 
mated at  $616  billion  and  in  March 
1980.  $625  billion. 

Therefore,  the  $13  billion  in  cuts  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  March 
will  simply  trim  off  the  budget  growth 
that  occurred  since  January.  These  re- 
ductions cannot  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  looked  upon  as 
deep  budget  cuts  for  the  budget  is  still 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  is  look- 
ing at  something  that  hapi)ens  three 
times  a  year.  The  Senator  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  budget  for  years.  He  was 
part  of  the  Government  Operati<xis 
Committee  that  wrote  the  Budget  Act. 
Surely  he  Is  not  unaware  that  budgets 
presented  in  January  are  the  best  guess 
of  the  budget-numbers  people  of  what 
will  happen  beginning  the  following 
October. 

He  is  talking  about  a  budget  that  is 
not  going  to  end  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

To  suggest  that  only  the  January  esti- 
mates are  valid  is  living  in  a  dream 
world.  We  get  the  March  reestlmates 
every  year.  This  is  not  a  different  thing. 
We  had  March  reestlmates  when  Nixon 
was  President.  We  had  March  reestl- 
mates when  Ford  was  President.  We  get 
March  reestlmates  in  a  Carter  Presi- 
dency. What  you  have  to  do  is  estimate 
the  cost  of  inflation,  which  is  volatile,  the 
rate  of  imemployment,  which  is  volatile, 
the  estimates  of  program  growth  and 
demographics,  which  go  up  and  down.  So 
March  reestlmates  being  closer  to  the 
fiscal  year  are  likely  to  be  sounder,  and 
then  In  July  we  get  another  round  of  re- 
estlmates, and  In  September  the  CBO 
will  reestlmate  the  present  figures  on  the 
resolution. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  over  the  record 
of  the  last  5  years,  he  will  find  that  the 
reestlmates  change  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  as  they  should.  What  are  we  going 
to  do,  freeze  our  feet  In  concrete  on  the 


January  reestlmates  and  to  pretend  that 
there  has  been  no  programed  growth 
between  January  and  March? 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  8«l- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY,  llie  Senator  from  QUim^ 
said  he  did  not  have  any  time  to  yield 
and  Senator  Muskie  indicated  he  would 
be  speaking  on  the  bill.  Does  that  go  also 
for  the  second  c<Nnmentary  that  has 
just  been  made? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course.  I  do  not  want 
to  penalize  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  are  limited  in  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  the  time  I  just 
consumed  be  charged  to  the  bill  on  our 
side.  There  is  no  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  will 
be  so  charged. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  wants 
time  to  respond.  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to 
him. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  because  we  are  short  of  time 
on  this  side.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  asked  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  in  the  past  paid 
tribute  to  the  Budget  Committee  and  to 
Senator  Muskie  for  his  work  on  that 
committee.  Today  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate my  respect  for  the  chairman  and  his 
committee,  which  has  given  us  a  frame- 
work for  budget  discipline. 

I  have  tried  to  explain,  however,  that 
I  feel  that  the  President's  expenditure 
cuts  are  not  real  cuts.  We  have  the  same 
$616  billion  in  spending  now.  even  with 
the  President's  cuts,  that  we  had  2 
months  ago.  There  appears  to  be  no 
discipline. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  about 
the  table  I  submitted  earlier — and  I  do 
not  think  It  can  be  subject  to  argumen- 
tation at  all — ^has  to  do  with  the  tax 
burden. 

The  table  clearly  shows  the  phenom- 
enal growth  in  taxes  that  is  taking  place. 
Just  since  submission  of  the  January 
budget,  taxes  are  scheduled  to  increase 
by  $25  billion.  In  other  words,  revenues 
are  estimated  to  go  up  from  $600  to 
$625  billion  and  this  revenue  Increase 
was  not  even  voted.  When  that  is  com- 
bined with  the  tax  Increase  already 
forecast,  we  see  that  the  budget  will  sock 
the  American  taxpayer  with  nearly  $100 
billion  in  new  taxes  over  last  year,  a 
17-percent  jump. 

So  taxes  are  keeping  up  with  inflation, 
even  if  every  American  paycheck  Is  not. 
A  17-percent  tax  Increase  on  one  hand 
and  a  2-percent  budget  cut  on  the  other: 
This  is  not  fiscal  discipline  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  stock  market  plunged 
after  the  President's  announcement  on 
March  14  and  is  stiU  on  the  skids.  It  is 
no  wonder  the  bond  market  Is  still 
anemic  and  began  another  decline  last 
week.  The  markets  are  sending  us  an 
economic  message  and  we  had  better 
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Mr.  ROTH.  ]  Tot  at  this  time. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  just  point  out  at  this 
time  in  reply  that  those  were  within  the 
budget. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  point  out,  of  course,  it  is 
his  committee  that  controls  the  budget 
so  he  can  always  assert  that,  but  I  am 
not  being  critical  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.    

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
cm  that  point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No;  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  those 
votes.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  are 
irresponsible. 

What  I  really  want  to  see  done  is  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
with  others,  sit  down  with  all  of  us  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  concern  as  to  what 
is  going  on  with  the  economy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  want  to  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  making 
assertions,  each  of  which  is  wrong,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  yield  every  time 
he  does  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
yielding. 

What  I  am  sajring  is  that  what  the 
country  wants,  what  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect,  is  for  Members  of  both 
parties,  the  leadership  both  from  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  sides,  to  sit 
down  and  try  to  work  out  an  approach 
that  will  get  this  economy  moving. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  not  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  its  annual  report 
points  out  that  the  economic  models  be- 
ing utilized  by  the  Congress  are  out  of 
date,  outmoded,  that  they  rely  on  un- 
employment to  do  something  about  in- 
flation; whereas,  they  say,  and  I  quote 
this.  "The  new  model  discussed  in  the 
1980  report  shows  that  tax  policies  such 
as  depreciation  schedule  adjustments  can 
lower  the  inflation  rate  substantially  over 
the  decade." 

They  later  state,  specifically  there 
must  be  a  tax  cut.  to  get  the  economy 
moving  in  1981. 

But  the  problem  is  there  are  those  who 
would  try  to  make  this  into  a  partisan 
matter.  However,  there  are  many  Dem- 
ocrats and  many  Republicans  on  my 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  necessary  from  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  most  important  thing  this  Senate 
can  do  before  it  adjourns  for  the  elec- 
tion next  fall  is  to  ad(H>t  a  grand  strat- 
egy, a  vision  for  America,  that  provides 
for  real  growth  and  does  not  merely  try 
to  prevent  the  hard  steps  from  being 
taken. 

Too  many  pe<q)le  who  are  argxiing  for 
balancing  the  budget  are  hoping  that 
this  whole  problem  wiU  go  away  so  that 
in  future  years  the  big  spending  that  is 
already  in  place,  the  big  revenue  that  is 
already  in  place,  will  continue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  the  budget.  It  has  exploded  in  the  last 
4  years.  Spending  imder  the  Carter  budg- 
et has  gone  up  from  $403  billion  in 
1977  to  the  currently  mentioned  flgiu-e  of 
$613  billion.  Ultimately  it  will  go  up  to 
$917  billion  imder  current  predictions  in 
1985. 

Revenue  shows  the  same  dismal  story. 
Revenue  in  1977  was  $368  billion.  In  1981 
it  will  be,  according  to  the  Carter  budg- 
et. $627  billion.  In  1985  we  will  be  tak- 
ing out  approximately  $1,123  trillion, 
and  that  is  coming  from  the  working 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  a  ripoff  on  the 
working  people,  and  I  intend  to  see  some- 
thing done  about  it. 

I  regret  that  since  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  gone  into  effect,  deficits  have 
increased  $250  billion. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  to  share  in  this 
blame.  I  do  not  think  we  should  point  at 
the  Budget  Committee  or  the  Finance 
Committee  or  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. However,  it  is  an  indictment  of  Con- 
gress. 

What  I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  some 
constructive  steps. 

I  told  our  President  last  week  that  I 
thought  it  was  fine  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, but  that  in  and  of  itself  would  not  do 
anything  about  inflation,  particularly 
when  you  are  balancing  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers.  Nevertheless, 
the  President  proposed  increased  taxes, 
oil  import  taxes,  that  will  have  an  infla- 
tionary impact. 

I  also  said  we  ought  to  have  spending 
limited  enough  so  that  we  can  get  some 
real  tax  relief. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  wants  to  muddy  the 
water  by  talking  about  $40  to  $45  billion 
worth  of  cuts.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator tram  New  Mexico  pointed  out — and 
I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Domenici — who  is 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  if 
you  adopt  his  approach  of  determining 
GNP  we  will  not  be  needing  the  $45  bil- 
lion cuts  that  Senator  Muskie  spesUcs  of 
but  rather  holding  spending  to  $596  bil- 
lion, which  represents  a  total  of  $30  bil- 
lion in  cuts,  $17  billion  more  than  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

It  is  doable.  Senator  Proxmire  has 
given  out  a  proposal  showing  where  he 
thinks  the  cuts  can  be  made.  I  have  re- 
leased where  I  think  $35  billion  in  cuts 
can  be  made,  and  others  will  have  other 
approaches.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  leadership  to  try  to 
form  some  consensus  by  getting  people 
to  work  together  rather  than  this  atti- 
tude of  "no  can  do." 

While  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  was  absent  I  sug- 
gested that  I  would  be  haopy  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  my  resolution,  a  perfect- 
ing amendment,  that  would  set  the 
spending  figure  at  $596  billion.  This  fig- 
ure is  consistent  with  the  Domenici  ap- 
proach but,  more  importantly.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  that 
this  figure  is  the  same  figure  that  he 
himself  proposed  6  months  ago  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1979  when  he  presented  the 
Senate  with  the  second  budget  resolu- 
ti(m,  a  3-year  spending  said  revenue  plan 
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to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

This  3 -year  budget  at  first  set  the  fis- 
cal 1981  spending  at  $589.5  billion,  a 
spending  level  the  Senate  Budget  Cwn- 
mittee  report  stated  that  equaled  21  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product. 

By  the  end  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
that  resolution  last  fall,  after  adjust- 
ments for  higher  defense  spending,  this 
3 -year  plan  set  fiscal  1981  spending  at 
$596  billion,  the  same  spending  limit  I 
am  proposing  today. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee said  then  we  must  stick  by  that 
budget.  He  said  then  the  Government 
must  restrain  its  spending  to  set  an  ex- 
ample and  to  reduce  its  own  impact  on 
the  economy.  I  agree  with  what  the 
chairman  said  6  months  ago,  and  I  hope 
he  will  work  with  me  to  try  to  achieve 
this  goal  today. 

I  yield  back  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUPKIE.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  yield  it  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  rise  to  oppose  Senate  Resolution  380. 
I  am  sure  my  comments  are  not  going  to 
please  those  on  either  side,  but  I  think 
they  need  to  be  said  since  the  business 
of  the  economy  relates  to  the  inflaticm 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  23.  Presi- 
dent Carter  came  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
liver his  state  of  the  Union  address.  In- 
asmuch as  his  resurrected  political  for- 
tunes resulted  in  a  series  of  crises  in  oiu" 
international  affairs,  the  President  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  rattling  his  sabre 
and  banging  a  pot  about  how  staunch  he 
intended  to  be.  But  that  is  a  subject  for 
another  day. 

In  his  remarks,  he  spent  11  brief, 
sometimes  one-sentence,  paragraphs  on 
his  most  conspicuous  domestic  failure — 
the  U.S.  economy.  It  is  luiderstandable 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this 
matter.  He  did,  however,  say  one  thing 
which  is  worth  quoting  now. 

He  said : 

Oiir  problems  are  too  complex  for  simple 
slogans  or  for  quick  solutions.  We  cannot 
solve  them  without  effort  and  sacrifice. 

Next  we  received  the  1981  budget.  Pre- 
sumably this  budget  had  been  very  care- 
fully thought  out.  It  called  for  spending 
increases  of  some  $40  billion.  I  have  to 
believe  the  President  and  his  advisers 
thought  this  spending  level  was  war- 
ranted by  national  needs. 

Then,  as  the  primary  process  unfold- 
ed, and  inflation  grew  worse  and  gold 
soared  and  interest  rates  soared  and  the 
economy  became  the  political  issue,  Mr. 
Carter.  1  month  ago.  dispatched  a  little 
billet-doux  to  his  departments  and  agen- 
cies on  a  Friday  afternoon  and  said: 

Tell  me  by  Monday  how  to  cut  your  budg- 
ets by  20  percent. 

The  man  who  says  he  never  panicked 
in  a  crisis  wanted  hts  own  budget  cut  by 
one-fifth  in  a  weekend.  This  was  the 
man  who  said: 

Our  problems  are  too  WMnplex  for  simple 
slogans  and  quick  solutions. 


Now  we  have  a  quick  solution  and  we 
have  a  simple  slogan  and  the  slogan  is 
"balanced  budget." 

My  colleagues  across  the  aisle  have  a 
natural  fear  of  finding  themselves  in  the 
minority  come  December  1980  or,  possi-- 
bly,  November  1982  and  suddenly  they 
are  prepared  to  become  fiscal  conserva- 
tives. My  Republican  colleagues,  for  the 
most  part  fiscal  conservatives  themselves, 
are  determined  the  Democrats  are  not 
going  to  reach  over  the  fence  and  milk 
the  poor  old  cow  that  they  have  been 
nurturing  for  so  many  years. 

After  40  years  of  trying  to  outspend 
our  economic  capacity,  we  now  find  our- 
selves trying  to  imderspend  our  social 
needs. 

The  characteristics  common  to  both 
efforts  are  carelessness,  indifference  to 
the  public  good,  and  politics  as  usual. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  lend  my  sup- 
port to  S.  380.  There  are  objectives  with- 
in this  resolution  which  I  certainly  en- 
dorse. But  in  the  aggregate,  I  see  no  ap- 
preciable difference  between  S.  380  and 
this  helter-skelter  meat-ax  approach  to 
the  economy  which  the  President  pro- 
poses. 

I  do  not  imderstand  the  hiagic  in 
limiting  Federal  outlays  to  21  percent  of 
GNP.  Why  not  17  percent?  Why  not  24 
percent?  What  does  the  number  mean 
in  relation  to  our  economy  and  in  rela- 
tion to  Government  programs  and  in  re- 
lation, most  importantly,  to  human 
beings? 

I  do  not  understand  the  magic  in  the 
simple  slogan  "balanced  budget."  But  it 
must  be  a  potent  magic.  The  President 
obviously  believes  it  is  potent  enough 
to  bring  an  economic  millennium  with- 
out foregoing  politicizing  the  economy. 
This  balanced  budget  is  going  to  be 
achieved  principally  by  the  application 
of  massive  new  revenues,  and  how  that 
will  solve  infiation  is  beyond  me. 

The  President  is  offering  us  infiation 
as  a  cure  for  infiation.  Inflation  has 
driven  salaries  up  and  thereby  drives  the 
tax  take  up.  In  addition,  the  President 
proposes  a  new  import  fee  to  drive  up  the 
cost  of  gasoline.  How  does  this  cure  in- 
flation? It  does  not.  It  accelerates  infla- 
tion. But  it  also  increases  Government 
revenues  and  gives  us  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  a  balanced  budget. 

As  of  today,  I  still  have  no  clear  un- 
derstanding of  how  we  are  to  effect  a 
cut  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  S.  380 
does  not  tell  us.  Mr.  Carter's  peekaboo 
politics  does  not  tell  us.  The  popular 
wisdom  is  that  Carter  is  delaying  reveal- 
ing his  budget  cuts  until  after  today's 
primaries.  I  think  that  is  only  part  of  the 
story — a  fortuitous  by-product  of  the 
larger  fact  that  he  does  not  know  what 
he  is  going  to  do.  He  functions  as  we  are 
functioning :  Announce  a  conclusion,  get 
the  political  benefit  of  it,  and  then  decide 
whether  you  are  really  going  to  imple- 
ment it,  if  so,  then  decide  how  you  are 
going  to  implement  it. 

I  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  we  will  try 
to  Implement  these  budget  cuts  by  cut- 
ting social  services,  by  cutting  funds  for 
youth,  for  education,  for  health  pro- 
grams, for  fimds  to  our  cities  and  States. 
We  are  going  to  squeeze  the  budget  down 
to  where  we  cannot  afford  to  help  stim- 


ulate our  damaged  housing  indostry.  We 
are  g(tog  to  squeeze  down  funds  which 
oufl^t  to  go  into  research  and  devetop- 
ment  which  could  help  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  U.S.  producttvlty. 

These  will  be  the  kinds  of  cuts  we  will 
be  looking  at,  and  they  all  have  one 
thing  in  common:  They're  all  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish. 

The  biggest  push  in  our  inflation  index 
comes  from  energy,  and  energy  is  both 
America's  sacred  cow  and  her  golden 
calf.  Sacrifice  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged, sacrifice  the  feedstock  of  the 
Nation's  future,  but  do  not  sacrifice  gas- 
oline at  $1.50  a  gallon.  Do  not  take  the 
political  risk  of  inconveniencing  our  two- 
and  three-car  families;  Instead,  take 
from  those  i^o  cannot  afford  a  car  at 
aU. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  played  with  our 
energy  crisis  for  7  years  now,  and  there 
is  no  end  in  sight;  not  for  this  problem, 
not  for  our  playing  with  it,  not  for  the 
political  gutlessness  that  prevents  us 
from  dealing  with  that  problem  which  Is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  present  infla- 
tion rate. 

I  know  that  my  position  in  this  budget- 
cutting  carnival  will  not  prevail  now. 
and  I  know  from  my  experience  that  my 
views  on  how  to  meet  our  energy  crisis 
will  not  prevail  now,  today,  or  tomorrow. 
in  this  Congress. 

But  I  do  know  that  a  day  will  come 
when  we  will  either  step  back  from  this 
economic  folly  or  we  will  go  ahead  with 
it  and  reap  the  social  whirlwind,  and 
then  we  will  return  to  wisdom.  I  do  know 
that  we  vtrill  not  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lem until  we  confront  OPEC  with  domes- 
tic rationing  and  with  strong  economic 
incentives  for  domestic  production.  And 
I  will  see  the  day  when  we  do  take  these 
necessary  steps,  irrespective  of  who  gets 
the  poUtical  credit  for  it 

Thank  you.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  on 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Bdr.  President,  this 
time  is  charged  to  Senator  Roth  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  at  long  last  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  rise  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  speak  in  sup]x>rt  of  a 
measure  to  check  the  uncontrolled  and 
unlimited  growth  of  Government.  At 
long  last  we  have  a  chance  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  returning  commonsense 
and  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  method 
by  which  this  Government  functions.  At 
long  last  we  can  say  to  our  citizens,  and 
to  the  world  watching,  that  this  great 
experiment  in  people  governing  them- 
selves and  living  out  lives  as  they  choose 
is  not  doomed  to  go  the  way  of  other 
civilizations. 

All  of  these  things  are  tied  up  In  the 
simple  proposition  we  consider  now.  at 
this  hour  so  late  in  our  being  able  to  act 
and  prevent  economic  and  social  disaster. 
I  know,  full  well,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
leadership  and  many  influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  look  on  this  more 
as  an  exercise  in  humoring  a  naughty 
opposition  than  true  and  genuine  debate 
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one-third  of  national  income.  That  def- 
inition differed  very  slightly  from  this 
as  being  defined  in  a  percent  of  GNP 
rather  than  a  percentage  of  national 
income.  We  offered  the  proposal  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  make  the 
point  that  Congress  would  not  face  up 
to  the  problem  of  limiting  Federal  spend- 
ing on  their  own. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  failed  in  any 
attempt  to  set  spending  priorities  for  the 
Government.  Instead,  we  have  appropri- 
ated for  the  coUective  priority  of  every- 
one, every  Member  and  every  special 
interest.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Budget  Act  has  not  worked  as  I  con- 
ceive it  was  intended. 

Six  years  ago  I  joined  in  sponsoring 
the  Budget  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  I 
sought  an  assignment  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated Budget  Committee.  But  by  the  time 
we  reported  our  first  congressional  reso- 
lution it  was  clear  that  although  we  had 
created  a  new  budget  process,  we  were 
still  unwilling  to  control  spending.  In 
minority  views  prepared  for  the  first 
budget  resolution  I  wrote: 

For  literally  the  first  time  the  Senate  has 
the  occasion  to  specifically  address  Itself  to 
the  aggregate  budget  and  national  economic 
policy,  especially  as  It  Involves  the  budget. 
The  process  Itself  Is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward rationally  addressing  economic  and 
budget  questions,  which  has  for  too  long 
been  limited  to  ad-hoc  approaches.  But  it  is 
not  the  exercise  that  Is  Important — It  Is  the 
result  that  matters. 

It  has  devolved  into  an  apocrjrphal, 
mathematical  exercise  in  totaling  ex- 
penditures to  reach  a  deficit  level,  rather 
than  a  real  effort  to  set  priorities  for  al- 
locating a  finite  amoimt  of  resources. 
Furthermore,  the  Budget  Act  has  come 
to  be  used  as  a  convenient  tool  to  pro- 
hibit consideration  of  proposals  to  grant 
needed  tax  relief  or  to  make  necessary, 
equitable  changes  in  tax  law  because  they 
involve  a  revenue  loss. 

All  this  proposal  seeks  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide a  more  disciplined  means  of  setting 
the  ceiling  on  expenditures. 

I  know  many  of  us  on  this  side  have 
supported  measures  which  increase  Fed- 
eral outlays.  Oftentimes,  the  moment 
overrides  the  need  to  view  things  in  the 
larger  perspective.  But  recent  economic 
developments  prove  we  can  no  longer 
wait  to  do  so.  We  can  no  longer  continue 
to  conduct  what  has  been  business  as 
usual,  the  business  of  tax  and  spend,  and 
elect  and  elect  and  elect. 

The  current  rush  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  long  overdue,  but  its  form 
is  misguided.  For  years,  I  have  called  for 
a  balanced  budget;  but  that  call  was  di- 
rected toward  reducing  Federal  outlays — 
not  increasing  taxes.  It  appears  we  could 
balance  the  budget  by  taxing  our  citizens 
at  a  rate  of  60  or  80  percent,  I  suopose; 
at  least  that  looks  to  be  the  direction  we 
are  going,  unless  something  is  done  to 
stop  that  trend.  A  balanced  budget  alone 
is  simoly  not  a  solution. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  taxes  between  fiscal 
year  1980  revenues  of  $525  billion  and 


fiscal  year  1981  revenues  of  $623 -plus 
billion,  a  growth  in  1  year  of  $100  billion 
in  tax  revenues  to  the  Government. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  total 
Federal  revenues  did  not  reach  $100  bil- 
lion until  1963 — from  all  of  our  history 
to  1963  to  get  to  the  first  $100  billion  in 
revenues.  It  took  us  just  9  more  years  to 
get  to  $200  billion,  from  1963  to  1972.  It 
took  us  only  4  more  years  to  get  the  third 
$100  billion,  in  1976.  And  I  might  just 
point  out  that  it  has  doubled  since  Presi- 
dent Ford  left  office,  from  $300  billion  to 
now  projected  over  $600  billion  in  1981. 
It  reached  $400  bUUon  in  1978.  It  to<A 
only  2  years  to  add  that  next  $100  billion, 
and  from  1978  to  1980  it  rose  from  $400 
billion  to  $500  billion,  and  now  we  are 
going  over  $600  billion  in  1  year. 

When  will  it  stop?  It  is  the  heaviest 
tax  burden  in  history  being  put  on  what 
everyone  confesses  is  a  fragile  economy 
in  1980  and  1981  calendar  years.  In  1981 
we  will  exceed  22.3  percent  of  GNP.  Even 
1944,  with  war  taxes  and  the  low  pro- 
ductivity associated  with  the  war  econ- 
omy, was  only  21.9  percent  of  GNP  and 
that  was  the  previous  high. 

We  all  agree  it  is  imperative  the  Fed- 
eral Government  adopt  and  stick  to  a 
policy  of  spending  no  more  than  it  takes 
in  as  revenue.  But  the  need  to  limit  the 
share  of  private  resources  consumed  by 
Government  is  equally  if  not  more  im- 
portant. Manipulation  of  demand  which 
continues  to  preoccupy  the  majority  of 
economists  and  politicians  is  simply  not 
responsive  to  a  situation  in  which  lagging 
productivity  is  crucial.  That  is  why  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  adopted  a 
declaration  of  policy  calling  also  for  a 
limitation  on  Federal  outlays  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP,  and  tax  cuts  which  raise 
incentives  to  save  and  which  will  increase 
the  productive  efforts  of  business  and 
workers. 

Unless  we  change  the  direction  of  this 
country.  Government  at  all  levels  will 
take  54  percent  of  every  dollar  we  make 
by  1984.  High  taxes  are  choking  the 
economy  by  penalizing  productivity, 
thrift,  and  investment.  Limiting  the  size 
of  Government  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
get  the  economy  moving  at  full  capacity 
again.  But  important  as  the  economic  • 
effects  of  this  measure  are,  the  most  im- 
portant benefit  will  be  the  preservation 
of  this  country  as  the  land  of  the  free; 
as  George  Washington  said,  "Govern- 
ment is  the  servant,  not  the  master  of 
the  people."  No  one  is  free  if  he  does  not 
own  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Limiting  the 
power  of  Government  to  spend  our 
money  is  the  most  important  issue  we 
face.  Those  of  us  who  have  long  fought 
for  tax  and  spending  limits  are  heart- 
ened by  the  many  "proposition  13"  type 
referendums  that  have  been  passed.  The 
voters  of  these  States  have  shown  that 
big  Government  is  not  inevitable.  It  can 
be  halted.  We  have  a  choice. 

After  13  years  of  working  in  Congress 
and  sponsoring  25  bills  to  reverse  the  tax- 
and-spend  philosophy  which  dominates 
Washington,  I  now  believe  we  have  found 
a  way  to  achieve  our  goal. 

I  saw  the  irresponsible  direction  Gov- 
ernment spending  was  taking  as  a  fresh- 
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man  Congressman  uid  therefore  sup- 
ported a  measure  in  the  90th  Congress  to 
require  a  single  appropriations  bill  so 
that  we  might  more  closely  examine  total 
Government  spaiding  and  facilitate  its 
control.  Throughout  my  service  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  supported  legislation  to 
limit  expenditures  and  prevent  expendi- 
tures from  exceeding  revenues. 

In  past  years  I  have  supported  zero- 
based  budgeting  and  sunset  legislation 
because  I  felt  they  would  help  control  the 
rapid  increase  in  Government  spending. 
In  1975  I  introduced  the  Kemp-McClure 
Jobs  Creation  Act,  a  comprehensive  tax 
cut  proposal  which  created  the  broad 
consensus  that  now  exists  for  permanent, 
across-the-board  tax  reduction. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  now  well-known 
Kemp-Roth  proposal,  which  I  fully 
support. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

As  a  nation,  we  stand  at  a  crossroads.  One 
road,  that  traveled  by  Oreat  Britain,  has  the 
Immediate  appeal  associated  with  redistrib- 
uting existing  wealth;  but  It  also  holds  In 
store  the  ultimate  pain  of  sharing  not  the 
wealth  but  the  resultant  poverty.  The  other, 
less  frequently  traveled  road,  promises  con- 
tinued progress  and  gradual  enrichment  for 
all  members  of  society.  The  price  of  a 
brighter  future  is  a  less  profligate  present. 

It  is  time  and  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  material  progress  we 
have  made  as  a  nation — and  which  has 
been  the  marvel  of  the  world — was  not 
inevitable,  despite  the  abundant  material 
resources  with  which  we  were  blessed. 
The  prosperity  that  is  ours  came  because 
ours  was  a  system,  an  environment  in 
which  the  energies  and  talents  of  our 
people  had  generous  scope  for  realization. 

Our  society  has  been  one  in  which  men 
and  women,  regardless  of  the  circimi- 
stances  of  their  birth,  have  known  there 
were  no  boundaries  to  what  might  be 
achieved  with  effort  and  ingenuity.  That 
faith  has  been  the  essential  ds^amic 
force  in  the  economic  life  of  our  Nation. 

But  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  our 
country's  productivity  growth  has  ex- 
hibited a  slowing  in  recent  years,  ab- 
solutely and  relative  to  that  of  other 
countries.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Because 
of  the  slowing  of  the  underlying  rate  of 
productivity  growth — to  a  pace  a  third 
less  rapid  in  the  last  10  years  than  in 
the  19S0's  and  early  1960's — ^we  can  no 
longer  boast  of  having  the  highest  per 
capita  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
Some  are,  perhaps,  willing  to  accept  that, 
but  I  believe  far  more  is  at  stake  than 
national  prestige.  It  involves  a  question 
of  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  our  Nation. 
Clearly,  one  reason  for  the  lag  in  produc- 
tivity is  the  lack  of  capital  available  for 
Investment  and  replacement  of  plants 
amd  equipment,  and  one  resison  that  is 
true  is  that  Government  policy  encour- 
ages people  to  spend  and  to  consume 
rather  than  to  save.  Another  is  that  Gov- 
ernment competition  for  credit  to  finance 
its  deficit  forces  others  out  of  the  money 
market. 

But  even  more  fundamental  has  been 


our  shift  in  national  goal  from  encour- 
aging enten»l8e,  growth,  and  produc- 
tivity in  an  atmosphere  of  economic  and 
social  freedom,  to  the  creation  of  a  cen- 
trally controlled,  egalitarian  society  In 
which  excellence  is  no  virtue  and  liberty 
no  prize. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  says 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  That 
used  to  mean  that  people  were  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  came  to  mean  that 
people  should  have  equal  opportunity. 
But  more  recently  it  has  been  meaning 
that  everjrbody  should  have  equal  In- 
come. About  50  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  Great  Depression  started,  Govern- 
ment came  to  play  a  larger  and  larger 
role  in  our  lives.  We  shifted  from  an  em- 
phasis on  individual  responsibility  to  an 
emphasis  on  social  responsibility.  The 
fundamental  forces  that  made  this  coun- 
try great — the  ingenuity,  the  energy,  the 
productivity — are  still  with  us.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  become  sm  over- 
governed  over-regulated  society.  As  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  who  won  the  1976  Nobel 
Prize  in  economics,  puts  it: 

The  basic  problem  of  the  United  States 
today  Is  that  government  interference  Is 
threatening  to  strangle  the  true  source  of 
our  achievement. 

We  are  taxing  away  our  peoples'  In- 
centive to  achieve. 

The  current  economic  crisis  demands 
something  more  substantial  than  the 
superficial  effort  to  provide  a  psycholog- 
ical symbol  of  fiscal  restraint.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  the  method  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  balance  the 
budget  is  to  raise  taxes.  And  given  the 
present  economic  realities,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  will  not  even  come  close  to 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  imless 
taxes  are  cut  substantially  to  raise  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  economy. 

I  know  it  will  not  be  easy  to  meet  the 
goal  we  set.  But  that  is  not  to  say  it  can- 
not be  done.  It  must  be  done  and  It  is 
ultimately  up  to  us  in  Congress  to  do 
it,  to  control  the  so-called  uncontrolla- 
bles  and  to  get  down  to  work  on  deciding 
what  must  be  cut  even  though  that  may 
mean  long  and  difficult  sessions. 

This  responsibility  is  an  awes(Mne 
thing,  but  we  cannot  renege  on  it  said 
still  call  ourselves  Senators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  I  urge  them  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge that  has  become  so  imminent. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Roth's  proposal  to  limit  Federal  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  to  21  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  (GNP) . 

Mr.  President,  the  phrase  "20/20"  has 
come  to  have  a  new  meaning  in  our  lexi- 
con. Instead  of  indicating  perfect  vision, 
"20/20"  now  refers  to  the  unprecedented 
rates  of  interest  and  inflation  that  our 
country  can  expect  in  the  new  few 
months,  unless  our  economic  policies  are 
dramatically  altered. 

Not  long  ago,  an  inflation  rate  of  10 
percent  was  considered  imthlnkable.  To- 
day, it  would  be  greeted  with  relief.  That 


is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  economic 
policies  that  this  country  has  embraced 
during  the  past  few  years. 

What  effect  does  an  inflation  rate  ct 
18  or  20  percent  have  on  the  people  I 
represent? 

It  means  that  elderly  people  in  Maine 
have  seen  their  savings,  expected  to  last 
throughout  their  retirement  years,  van- 
ish as  the  cost  of  food,  energy,  health 
care,  and  other  necessities  has  soared. 

It  means  that  young  families  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  homes  that  they  have 
long  dreamed  of  and  saved  for  because 
high  mortgage  payments  would  place  an 
impossible  strain  on  their  budgets. 

It  means  that  the  median  family  in- 
come, which  has  risen  from  $11,152  to 
$18,467  over  the  past  7  years,  actually 
buys  $700  less  than  it  did  then.  As  the 
Tax  Foundation  points  out,  the  average 
American  family  may  be  richer  on  paper, 
but  is  actually  poorer  in  the  checkout 
line. 

It  means  that  small  businesses  can- 
not obtain  loans  or  cannot  afford  the 
high  interest  rates  that  borrowing  would 
entail.  Inflation  will  hasten  or  cause 
the  failure  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses this  year. 

The  time  for  gradualism  In  confront- 
ing inflation  is  long  past.  Words  are 
futile  weapons  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. We  cannot  simply  "hope"  or 
"predict"  that  inflation  will  abate  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  must  act.  We  must 
institute  the  policies  that  will  guarantee 
the  decrease,  and  those  policies  must  in- 
clude a  commitment  to  a  balanced 
budget  and  significant  reductions  In  Fed- 
eral spending. 

The  Federal  Reserve  can  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  battle  alone  against  Inflation 
because  record-high  interest  rates  have 
had  little  impact  on  double-digit  in- 
flation, have  crippled  the  housing  in- 
dustry, and  will  only  hasten  our  plimge 
into  a  deep  recession.  While  a  restrained 
monetary  policy  may  be  necessary  to 
dampen  inflation.  It  Is  not  sufficient,  has 
undesirable  side-effects,  and  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  absence  of  a  lean  fiscal  policy. 

The  President  has  recently  unveUed 
his  newest  anti-inflation  plan,  signal- 
ling the  death  knell  for  his  three  previous 
attempts  to  combat  inflation. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent's earlier  anti-inflation  plans  failed 
is  that  they  blamed  business  and  labor 
for  inflation  and  tried  to  impose  a  set  of 
artificial  and  arbitrary  wage  and  price 
restraints  as  the  remedy.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  misguided  view  of  the 
causes  of  infiation  failed.  It  failed  be- 
cause it  underestimated  the  contribu- 
tion that  Federal  spending  makes  to  In- 
fiation and  lacked  a  firm  commitment  to 
stem  the  growth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Today,  Congress  has  the  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  resolve  in  deal- 
ing with  infiation.  We  have  before  us  a 
modest,  but  significant,  proposal  to  place 
a  statutory  limit  on  the  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Adoption  of  this 
proposal  would  be  the  most  Important 
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The  Roth  i  reposal  would  impose  the 
discipline  necjssary  for  Congress  to  re- 
duce and  bala  ace  the  budget.  To  be  sure, 
no  one  argu  es  that  cutting  Federal 
spending  by  .25  to  $30  billion  will  be 
easy,  and  nea:  ly  every  beneficiary  of  the 
Government's  largesse  will  feel  the 
pinch.  But  inl  ation  affects  all  of  us,  and 
none  more  stverelv  than  many  of  the 
recipients  of  I  ederal  assistance — the  un- 
employed, th«  elderly,  the  poor.  There 
is  nothing  thit  we  can  do  that  would 
help  these  gro  aps  more  than  to  slash  the 
inflation  that  is  boosting  the  cost  of 
living  to  impa  -alleled  heights. 

I  urge  mv  lolleagues  to  support  this 
most  worthwliile  proposal,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  ( listingulshed  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  ils  initiative. 

Mr.  MUSKE.  Mr.  Presidwit.  I  yield 
myself  5  mini  ites  on  the  bill. 

nclined  to  speak  at  this 
distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  said  something  that  caught  my 
attentlm.  He  said,  near  the  close  of  his 
we  ought  not  to  be  fooled 
evidence  of  budget  cuts 


I  was  not 
point,  but  the 


remarks,  that 
by  superficial] 

which  are  des  gned  only  for  psychologi- 
cal effect.  Mj.  President,  I  have  been 
handed  seven  J  pages  of  proposed  cuts 
intended  to  do  :ument  the  claim  made  by 
the  dlstinguis  led  sponsor  of  the  Roth 
amendment,  r  sal  cuts  that  he  could  per- 
ceive could  be  made  to  the  budget.  The 
first  point  I  nake  is  that  by  his  own 
totals,  his  owi  i  arithmetic,  they  amount 
to  $35  billion.  His  original  resolutlMi— 


and  It  is  still  in  that  form  at  the  desk- 
would  require  $45  billion.  So  he  is  $10 
billion  short  to  begin  with. 

He  has  said  he  is  going  to  modify  his 
amendment  at  some  point  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  onerous  burden  of  finding 
$45  billion  in  cuts,  I  take  it.  and  is  going 
to  adopt  something  similar  to  the  Dom- 
enicl  proposal,  which  he  thinks  will  do 
that.  But  even  Senator  Roth,  appar- 
ently, has  had  difSculty,  even  using  his 
own  arithmetic,  findiiig  $45  billiCMi  in 
cuts. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  his  $35  billion  In 
cuts.  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
rhet<Mlc  here  that  he  does  not  believe, 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  repeated 
that,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget  with  tax  increases. 
Well,  the  Roth  list  includes  increases  in 
waterways  user  charges  of  $1  billion,  in- 
creases in  Coast  Guard  user  fees  of  $600 
million,  and  increases  in  airport  and  air- 
way user  charges  of  $900  million.  That 
is  $2.5  billion. 

When  the  President  proposed  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends,  with 
a  revenue  gain  of  $2  billion  to  $3  billion 
in  1981, 1  heard  all  of  this  indignation  on 
the  other  side  that  the  President  was 
going  to  balance  the  budget  by  increas- 
ing taxes.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  increases  in  user  charges 
and  increases  in  taxes,  but  I  suspect  that 
the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  higher 
user  charges  will  find  it  hard  to  make  the 
distinction.  So  his  $2.5  billion  is  not  in 
outlay  reductions.  It  is  an  increase  in 
taxes.  It  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a 
reduction  in  outlays. 

So,  take  the  $2.5  billion  from  his  $35 
billion  and  we  are  down  to  $32.5  billion. 
The  $2.5  billion  would  help  reduce  a 
deficit,  but  it  does  not  help  reduce  out- 
lays. Revenue  Increases  are  not  outlavs 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Tsdk 
about  a  smokescreen.  That  is  a  deficit- 
eliminating  provision,  it  is  not  an  outlay 
reduction.  That  ought  to  be  clear.  So,  Iw 
his  own  arithmetic,  it  is  $32.5  billion. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  cuts. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportimity  to  ex- 
amine these  proposals  as  comprehen- 
sively or  as  Indepth  as  I  would  like.  The 
place  to  do  that  is  in  the  budget  commit- 
tee. That  is  what  we  do.  Senator  Roth 
does  not  trust  the  Budget  Committees. 
He  has  made  that  very  clear  in  his  re- 
marks today.  So  that  forces  me  to  react 
to  his  specific  proposals  on  the  fioor  here, 
off  the  cuff,  with  the  fastest  possible  ex- 
pert advice  I  can  get. 

I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  be  fair 
in  analyzing  these  cuts,  but  I  do  have 
to  analyze  them.  And  when  Senator 
Roth  calls  my  cuts,  which  are  based  on 
hard  figures,  a  smokescreen,  then  I  have 
a  right  to  examine  his  proposed  cuts  and 
see  what  they  mean. 

For  instance,  the  Roth  list  includes 
savings  on  interest  of  $3.3  billion.  The 
best  judgment  that  we  can  get  from  our 
staff  and  CBO  is  that  those  savings  could 
not  be  more  than  a  blllicwi  and  a  half. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  $3.3  billion 


came  from.  That  $3.3  billion  is  not  real- 
izable. Only  $1.5  billion  is,  by  our  best 
calculation  as  of  today.  So  there  is  $1.8 
billion  of  infiated  outlay  savings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Le- 
vin). The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  I  will  take  another  5 
minutes  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  another  thing  Senator 
Roth  says  is  that  an  unemployment  re- 
duction which  would  be  produced  by  a 
tax  cut,  the  amount  of  which  he  did  not 
specify,  I  think  he  called  it  a  modest  tax 
cut,  would  save  $4.1  billion. 

Now,  if  a  tax  cut  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing unemployment  by  1  percent,  that 
would  save  $4.1  billion. 

Senator  Roth  has  not  told  us  what  the 
tax  cut  would  be.  A  $30  billion  tax  cut, 
which  would  be  roughly  comparable  to 
the  amount  of  reductions  in  outlays  he 
is  proposing,  would  save  only  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  on  the  unemployment  rate, 
not  1  percent.  So  the  savings  there  would 
not  be  $4.1  billirai,  but  $800  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  professional  advice  I 
can  get.  That  is  a  $3.3  billion  difference. 

With  respect  to  categorical  grants,  we 
do  not  have  any  specifics  at  all.  But  we 
are  told  that  we  could  save  $4  billion. 

How?  Where?  In  what  respects?  By 
what  controls?  We  are  not  told. 

But  I  doubt  that  in  fiscal  1981,  this 
close  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
that  we  could  get  even  one-fourth  of 
that.  But  beyond  that,  I  cannot  comment 
because  I  do  not  have  the  specifics. 

Then  Senator  Roth  would  cancel  the 
grain  embargo.  Wholly  apart  from  the 
policy  implications  of  pulling  back  on  a 
positive  policy  decision  that  our  Govern- 
ment took  in  response  to  the  Russians' 
Afghanistan  invasion,  wholly  apart  from 
the  policy  implications,  what  about  the 
budget  savings  if  we  should  cancel? 

Senator  Roth  says  we  would  save  $800 
million  in  1981.  CBO  estimates  that  the 
effect  of  the  grain  embargo  will  now  fall 
in  fiscal  year  1980,  not  in  1981.  There- 
fore, there  would  be  no  savings  in  1981 
due  to  cancellation;  the  savings  would 
occur  in  1980.  As  far  as  the  1981  budget 
is  concerned,  there  is  another  $800  mil- 
lion down  the  drain. 

With  respect  to  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  Senator  Roth  says  he  would 
eliminate  the  reappropriation  that  the 
President  requested,  the  new  money  for 
1981. 

The  fact  is  that  that  would  produce  no 
savings  at  all  in  1981.  In  order  to  save 
$1.2  billion  in  1981,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  rescind  in  fiscal  year  1980  $4.1  billion 
in  budget  authority.  That  has  not  been 
proposed. 

He  thinks  he  can  do  it  mildly,  just 
eliminate  the  reappropriation  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  Whether  or  not  he  is 
prepared  to  take  the  drastic  step  of  cut- 
ting out  $4.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
this  year,  he  has  not  indicated. 

But  what  he  has  proposed  will  not  save 
a  dime  in  1981.  Strictly  smokescreen 
cuts. 

Mr.  President,  on  food  stamps.  Senator 
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Roth  proposes  a  saving  of  $2  billion.  I 
am  not  sure  to  what  extent  that  amount 
of  savings  beyond  that  already  assumed 
in  the  numbers  I  have  discussed  is  pos- 
sible, but  there  is  one  fact  that  is  quite 
clear:  The  amount  of  savings  through 
elimination  of  duplication  between  food 
stamps  and  school  lunch  is  overstated  by 
$600  million. 

So,  instead  of  $2  billion,  at  most  we 
could  save  $1.4  billion,  and  I  have  some 
doubts  about  that  figure. 

Airport  suid  adrway  user  charges,  $900 
million,  is  a  tax  increase,  not  an  outlay 
reduction. 

Senator  Roth  made  it  clear  this  morn- 
ing he  is  against  balancing  the  budget 
by  tax  increases.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
distinguishes  between  user  fees  and  tax 
increases.  I  find  it  very  difScult  to  under- 
stand. 

I  am  sure  Senator  Long  would  see  no 
difference  between  taxes  and  an  increase 
in  waterway  user  charges  in  his  part  of 
the  coimtry. 

A  tax  is  a  tax  is  a  tax.  If  it  looks  like 
a  duck,  walks  like  a  duck,  sounds  like  a 
duck,  it  has  got  to  be  a  duck.  And  a  user 
charge  is  a  tax. 

But  I  have  been  hearing  all  morning 
long  that  we  are  against  tax  increases  to 
balance  the  budget. 

EPA  construction  grants.  Now,  this  Is 
a  program  about  which  I  know  a  little 
something,  tis  much  as  any  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  created  it.  I  have  volun- 
tarily reduced  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  this  program  each  year  the 
budget  process  has  been  In  effect.  So  we 
have  shrunk  it  considerably. 

Senator  Roth  would  go  against  that, 
too.  He  would  save  $200  million. 

The  fact  is  that  if  there  was  a  total 
cessation  of  new  obligations  beginning 
right  now,  the  most  we  could  save  in 
1981  is  $100  million.  That  is  a  figure 
we  really  dug  into  in  the  meetings  of  the 
last  2  weeks  in  order  to  save  every  dime 
we  could,  and  $100  million  Is  all  we  could 
save. 

With  respect  to  youth  jobs.  Senator 
Roth  would  prooose  the  elimination  of 
this  new  initiative  to  save  $400  million. 
The  fact  is  that  total  elimination  would 
save  only  $200  million. 

We  are  told  that  cuts  in  administrative 
and  regulatory  costs  would  save  $5.5 
billion  in  outlays.  Where?  How? 

Of  course  we  must  do  whatever  we  can 
to  hold  down  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Government,  including  reforming  the 
regulatory  agencies,  which  I  think  is  a 
commitment  many  in  this  body  have,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Maine. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can,  between  now 
and  October  1,  put  In  reforms  that  would 
save  $5.5  billion  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

How  do  we  pick  that  figure?  How  were 
the  amounts  arrived  at  that  have  been 
added  together  to  get  $5.5  billion?  What 
Is  the  impact?  Will  we  just  save  $5.5 
billion  because  people  are  against  over- 


head costs  and  are  against  regulation 
and  are  for  regulatory  reform.  Obviously, 
it  is  popular  to  say,  "Let  us  cut  $5^ 
billion." 

Why  not  $6  billion?  Why  not  $7  bll- 
Uon?  Why  not  $10  billion?  Why  not 
enough  to  balance  the  budget?  We  will 
not  have  to  cut  any  other  program. 

Some  of  that  $5.5  billion  can  be  saved. 
I  would  even  be  willing  to  give  credit  to 
half  of  that,  $2.8  billion,  which  I  think 
would  be  very  hard  to  get. 

Now,  the  multilateral  development 
banks,  $1  billion,  we  are  told,  can  be 
saved.  Mr.  President,  if  there  were  no 
new  appropriations  for  the  banks  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  only  $100  million  in  out- 
lays could  be  saved  In  fiscal  year  1981. 

On  the  basis  of  this  quick  analysis, 
which  covered  items  totaling  $28.5  billion 
on  the  Roth  list,  I  cannot  be  sure  that 
there  is  more  than  about  $10  billion  in 
outlay  savings.  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
remainder  of  the  items  on  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  tried  to  do 
here,  in  all  good  faith,  is  to  indicate 
where,  in  my  judgment,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  make  cuts.  I  have  shared 
that  with  the  Senate — specific  cuts  that 
were  a  product  of  8  days  of  agoniz- 
ing appraisal  of  programs.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  Senator  Roth  take 
advantage  of  those  cuts  in  coming  up 
with  his  totals,  but  he  calls  them  smoke- 
screen cuts,  so  perhaps  he  does  not  want 
them.  But  I  shared  them. 

Then  I  took  the  responsibility  that  I 
assume  the  Roth  resolution  would  impose 
on  me.  The  Roth  resoluticm  says  to  me 
and  my  committee,  "You  shall  produce  a 
budget  with  outlays  no  higher  than  21 
percent  of  GNP."  After  proposing  to 
impose  that  respoiudbillty  on  me,  he 
proceeds,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
to  question  my  ability  to  do  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  assimied  the  responsibility,  neverthe- 
less, so  that  I  could  let  Senator  Roth  and 
his  colleagues  know  where  I  think  the 
cuts  would  have  to  be  made.  This  is  not 
a  phony  list. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  cuts  above  the 
line  on  the  chart  I  discussed  earlier,  you 
have  a  $20.1  billion  increase  in  social 
security  between  1980  and  1981,  which 
includes  the  entire  cost-of-living  in- 
crease this  year;  or  $17.9  billion  in  de- 
fense, which  represents  the  entire  in- 
crease in  national  defense  over  1980;  or 
$6.4  b!llion  in  medicare  and  medicaid, 
which  represents  the  entire  increase  f  rran 
1980  to  1981;  and  then  $4.3  biUlon  for 
unemployment  compensation,  which 
represents  the  increase  from  1980  to  1981. 

Those  are  the  targets,  are  they  not? 
That  is  where  you  will  have  to  cut,  unless 
you  go  below  the  line  on  the  chart,  where 
you  have  $47  billion  remaining,  after 
you  take  into  account  appropriations 
that  already  are  contracted  out  and 
committed  and  that  you  cannot  change, 
even  if  you  change  the  law. 

Those  are  the  choices.  I  am  not  mak- 


ing them  here.  I  am  Just  sajring  to  Sen- 
ator Roth  that  this  is  where  you  will 
have  to  look  to  make  that  additiooal 
$29  billion  in  cuts.  Apparently,  he  does 
not  find  it  comfortable  for  me  to  say 
that.  That  is  where  you  will  have  to 
look. 

Under  the  MusUe  substitute,  what  we 
will  do  is  produce  a  balanced  budget 
and  make  even  deeper  cuts  than  I  have 
talked  about  here  if  we  can,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  to  $45  billi<m. 

Then,  to  those  who  think  we  should 
get  to  $45  billion,  we  will  produce  an 
amendment  in  which  we  will  make  the 
mo3t  equitable  distribution  among  the 
targets  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  give 
Senator  Roth  and  his  colleagues  an 
amendment  to  vote  fm.  to  the  first 
budget  resolution.  That  amendment  will 
take  us  down  to  21  percent  of  GNP. 
given  whatever  the  estimate  of  GNP  is 
on  April  15.  That  is  a  conmiitment  of 
the  Muskie  resolution.  You  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  a  Roth  budget — in 
specifics,  not  phony  cuts,  not  smoke- 
screen cuts.  The  Senate  will  be  glvoi 
specifics. 

Apparently.  Senator  Roth  does  not 
like  to  have  to  vote  on  specifics,  or  per- 
haps he  does  not  like  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates (»i  his  amendment  to  have  to  vote 
for  specifics.  He  would  rather  have  gen- 
erality: Outlays  shall  be  no  more  than 
21  percent  of  GNP.  Any  effort  on  my 
part  to  indicate  how  specifically  that 
will  impact  on  programs,  how  specifi- 
cally it  will  impact  upon  our  constitu- 
ents, how  specifically  it  may  impact 
upon  defense,  how  specifically  it  may  Im- 
pact on  social  security,  how  specifically  it 
may  impact  on  veterans  programs,  how 
specifically  it  may  impact  on  Federal 
retirement — those  kinds  of  questions  are 
irrelevant.  They  are  called  a  smoke- 
screen by  Senator  Roth.  He  does  not 
want  to  deal  with  the  imcomfortable 
implicaticms  ot  specific  cuts  that  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  achieve  his  $45 
billion  reduction. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  comment 
on  the  Roth  list  of  cuts. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  all  of  those  cuts. 
There  are  several  pages  of  them.  We 
usually  review  them  through  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  our  own 
staff  smd  with  the  executive  agencies  in 
appropriate  cases,  in  order  to  analyze 
the  cuts. 

So  what  I  have  said  here  today  is  not 
necessarily  the  last  word;  but  I  think 
that  to  the  extent  there  is  some  useful 
preliminary  perspective  on  the  validity 
of  these  cuts,  that  perspective  has  to  be 
stated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pre- 
liminary staff  analysis  ot  the  Roth  pro- 
posals be  placed  in  the  Rscoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was«ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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also  are  on  other  lists,  including  that  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  the  most, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  spend  time  criti- 
cizing or  trying  to  answer  each  of  the 
charges,  is  that  instead  of  welcoming 
the  aid  of  those  who  strongly  believe  that 
Federal  budget  deficit  spending  has  had 
a  serious  negative  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy, we  find  thait  we  are  ridiculed, 
attacked,  and  told  in  essence  that  it  is 
none  of  our  business,  that  this  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
said  that.  We  have  a  process  in  which 
Senators  can  come  into  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. They  have  representatives  on  it. 
And  we  can  look  at  numbers  such  as 
this  and  we  welcome  them.  The  budget 
process  requires  this. 

But  to  try  to  do  it  in  the  Chamber, 
pulling  numbers  out  that  have  had  no 
analysis  at  all.  the  Senator  is  saying  we 
should  just  accept  these  numbers  with- 
out examining  them? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  have  to  leave,  but  I  Just 
point  out  that  the  chairman  just  called 
them  phony  cuts.  I  pointed  out,  and  I 
have  said  this  several  times,  that  the 
cuts  the  Senator  proposes  were  not 
smokescreen  cuts  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  phony,  but  I  felt  that  the  big 
spenders  who  are  talking  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget  are  using  the  balancing 
of  the  budget  as  a  smokescreen ;  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  want  to  really  take 
the  steps  that  are  neces.sary  to  keep  Fed- 
eral spending  from  exploding  and  from 
having  the  highest  taxes  in  U.S.  history. 

The  chairman  wrote  us  a  letter  re- 


cently asking  for  our  proposals.  The 
proposals  I  submitted  have  been  analyzed 
within  my  office.  We  have  discussed  them 
with  a  number  of  people,  including  CBO, 
agencies,  and  so  forth.  But  I  have  to 
admit  I  do  not  have  the  300-  or  400- 
person  staff  that  the  CBO  has. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  if  we  are  really  going  to  be  able 
to  put  a  lid  on  spending  so  that  we  can 
give  some  supply-side  tax  relief,  then  all 
of  us  have  to  work  together. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No,  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
time  because  I  imfortunately  have  to 
leave. 

I  never  said  it  had  to  foe  these  cuts. 
But  I  did  try  to  react  favorably  to  his 
letter  asking  us  to  give  our  list  of  cuts. 

Last  year  I  went  before  the  Budget 
Committee — I  was  one  of  two  Senators — 
and  made  my  proposals.  I  may  be  wrong 
on  some  of  those,  but  it  was  a  bona  fide 
good-faith  effort  to  do  something  con- 
structive. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No,  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right.  I  thought  the 
Senator  would  like  to  know  that  I  wel- 
come his  suggestions. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  have  al- 
ready discussed  in  some  depth  about 
what  is  21  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  We  all  know  that  the  CBO  and 
the  others  are  using  the  most  negative 
factors  to  try  to  make  the  proposal  look 
inappropriate  and  unreasonable. 

Again,  there  is  not  a  good-faith  effort, 
in  my  Judgment,  of  sitting  down  and 
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working  together,  saying,  "How  can  we 
hold  down  Federal  spending?" 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  chairman  himself 
6  months  ago  said  that  we  should  keep 
the  Federal  budget  at  $596  billion.  But 
every  year  spending  just  goes  up  month 
by  month. 

The  people  back  home  are  finding  that 
their  income  is  going  down  roughly  18 
percent  a  year.  Eighteen  percent  infla- 
tion means  the  tjrpical  American  family 
Is  losing  something  like  $300  a  month 
in  buying  power. 

They  do  not  want  to  hear  you  say 
you  cannot  cut  these  spending  programs. 
They  want  some  action.  They  want  some 
can-do  spirit.  They  want  to  see  Con- 
gress say  we  can  devise  a  strategy  that 
Is  going  to  work,  that  gives  ttiem  some 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  future. 

Senator  Mitsxik  says  that  these  cuts 
cannot  be  made,  none  of  them.  He  says 
they  are  false;  they  are  phony.  That  is 
just  not  true. 

Even  Oovemment  contracts  can  be 
terminated.  Every  Government  con- 
tract has  a  right  of  the  Government 
to  terminate  for  its  convenience.  So 
do  not  say  it  cannot  be  done.  Maybe 
it  should  not  be  done,  but  It  can  be 
done. 

I  have  no  doubt  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. As  I  said,  while  the  chairman  was 
away,  the  majority  is  going  to  prevent 
a  vote  on  our  proposal  up  and  down, 
and  they  have  that  right.  But  that  Is 
not  going  to  be  the  final  chapter. 

The  American  people  are  listening  and 
they  are  looking  for  some  leadership. 
Look  at  what  the  economists  and  the 
various  people  in  the  private  sector  are 
saying  about  the  President's  proposal. 
They  are  saying  it  is  Inadequate,  it  will 
not  do  the  job.  It  does  not  provide 
strong  leadership. 

I  hope  that  somehow  reasonable  men 
in  the  Senate  will  work  together  and 
try  to  devise  a  program  not  only  for 
this  year,  but  for  the  next  several  years 
to  begin  to  bring  our  Federal  spending 
under  control,  to  begin  phasing  in  some 
real  supply-side  tax  cuts,  so  that  once 
again  this  coimtry  can  begin  moving 
upward  and  the  American  people  win 
be  facing  a  better  standard  of  IMng 
rather  than  downward. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  eoually  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Time  will  be  divided  equally,  and  the 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRFSIDTNG  OFFICER.  -Wthout 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 
..Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  whether  he  would  be 
80  gracious  as  to  yield  me  15  minutes 
on  the  pending  Senate  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  do  so. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  rise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  support  the  position  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  taken  on  our  behalf 
and  which  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
so  eloquently  and  forcefully  spoken  to 
this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  points, 
no  one  of  them  of  a  great  compelling 
nature,  and  all  of  them  combined  likely 
to  have  but  little  influence  on  the  out- 
come of  this  debate  In  which  views  are 
so  flzed  and  have  already  been  made 
clear. 

Even  80,  for  the  record,  as  we  review 
this  experience  in  time  to  come,  let  me 
make  several  observations. 

The  first  of  which  is  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  enteri»1se  that  has  a  cer- 
tain historic  validity  to  it.  Ttiere  Is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  political  econ- 
omy of  a  great  Natirai  such  as  our  own 
ought  not  to  have  certain  gulddines  as 
to  the  boundary  betwe«i  the  iMibUc  and 
the  private  sector. 

The  tendency  of  the  private  sector  to 
diminish  and  the  public  sector  to  grow 
is  well  established  in  hist<My  and  also 
in  economic  theory.  It  was  the  basic 
doctrine,  for  example,  of  Joseph  Schum- 
peter  who,  had  the  circumstances  been 
only  slightly  different  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's,  would,  I  think,  have  been  seen 
to  be  surely  the  equal  of  Majmard 
Keynes'  in  theoretical  and  empirical  ca- 
pacity. 

It  fell  to  me  some  years  ago  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Critical 
Choices,  which  Nelson  Rockefeller  estab- 
lished after  resigning  from  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York  State  before  becoming 
Vice  President.  In  a  long  paper  prepared 
for  the  commission,  I  raised  just  pre- 
cisely this  question  of  whether  we  ought 
to  start  thinking  of  a  limit  to  the  pro- 
portion of  GNP  which  Federal  expendi- 
tures would  account  for.  I  said  then  that 
there  were  two  large  issues  concerning 
which  the  United  States  had  to  make 
critical  choices.  One  was  how  much 
growth  do  we  want,  and  the  other  was 
how  much  Government  do  we  want, 
"niese  questions  we  considered,  while 
mindful  that  we  had  persistently  opted 
for  less  growth  and  more  Government 
for  over  two  decades  and  that,  should 
this  continue,  we  would  come  to  a  crisis. 
Indeed,  this  crisis  is  upon  us  today. 

Ttie  second  point,  however,  that  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  wiUi  respect  to  a  move- 
ment in  the  economy  which  is,  as  the 
economists  use  the  term,  secular,  a  long 
wave  effect,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
convulsive  behavior  of  certain  of  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  proposal  before  us  is  not  a  meas- 
ure to  balance  the  budget.  It  Is  a  measure 
to  abolish  the  social  policy  of  the  past 
two  decades. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  alsurm.  panic,  and 
limited  understanding,  we  would  see  the 
work  of  some  of  our  finest  Presidents 
and  finest  Congresses  undone;  promises 
broken;  enterprises  half  completed  and, 
hence,  failed. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  which, 
perhaps,  would  abort  would  be  the  very 
considerable  advances  in  the  emplriciJ 
studies — the  economic  studies  of  our  age. 
But  these  form,  in  fact,  ttie  basis  on 
which  we  are  beginning  to  revise  pre- 


cisely tbe  misconceptions  and  wrong 
emphases  in  ctmtemporary  macroeco- 
nomics, which  brings  us  to  the  point 
where  we  are  today  and  tbe  charts  we 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber. 

I  believe  there  is  not  any  longer  any 
question  that  classical  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics— ^which  has  been  ours  to  this 
day — ^has  determined  our  national  policy. 
From  the  moment  we  established  a 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  we  insti- 
tutionalized tbe  Keynesian  doctrine  In 
economics. 

We  have  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
formulation  which  basically  emerges  not 
from  theory  so  much  as  f rtun  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Depression.  It  was  the  con- 
ventional Keynesian  view  of  the  econ- 
omy that  led  to  the  prescription  of  easy 
money  to  encourage  Investment  and 
tight  fiscal  policy  to  limit  demand  and 
prevent  infiation.  lUs  has  not  vroriced. 

However  high  Interest  rates  might 
seem,  for  example,  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  is  negative  interest  on  housing 
and  consumer  goods  at  this  point.  This 
is  simply  because  true  interest  rates  are 
the  difference  between  the  rate  paid 
minus  inflation  to  which  a  rate  of  taxa- 
tion is  applied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  true  interest  rates  today  which,  in 
housing,  for  example,  might  be  negative, 
so  that  if  you  borrow  money  to  buy  a 
house  you  will  pay  basically  less  than  If 
you  did  not  do  so. 

It  would  be  an  irony  not  without  its 
pleasures  if,  for  example,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  were  to  lose  Its 
funding  Just  as  it  has  been  funding  very 
competent  studies  of  the  movements  of 
prices  and  capital,  trying  to  get  to  a 
fimdamental  problem  we  have,  which  Is 
the  absence  of  capital  formation.  They 
are  making  some  success;  they  know 
more  than  they  did. 

llie  economics  profession  is  not  so 
much  silenced  as  it  is  momentarily 
poised  before  making  a  basic  movement 
of  <H>inion.  I  think  that  it  is  almost  a 
credit  to  them  that  they  have  reached 
a  point  where  there  is  agreement  on 
facts  to  a  degree  unprecedented  In  the 
profes8i(m.  and  there  is  a  sense  of  a  new 
synthesis  coming  out;  that  the  Keynes- 
ian fear  of  savings  as  the  great  problem 
that  limited  demand  is  being  displaced 
by  an  accurate  imderstanding  that  the 
capital  formatlcm  we  require  is  not  tak- 
ing place.  It  has  not  been  taking  place 
for  about  25  years. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
this  Congress  have  helped  In  this.  Since 
1947,  when  the  OEZX:  was  begun,  we 
have  had  the  lowest  rate  of  capital  for- 
mation of  any  country  from  the  OEDC. 

In  the  process,  if  I  may  turn  to  a  third 
point  of  this  convulsive  response,  we  are 
going  to  break  commitments  which  we 
have  made  to  very  significantly  identi- 
fiable segments  of  the  American  popula- 
tion. These  groups  were  outside  the  gen- 
eral affluence  of  the  1950*s,  an  era  de- 
scribed by  our  leading  economists  of  the 
time  as  an  age  of  afBuence,  only  for  the 
next  decade  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  outside  of  that 
affluence. 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  chamber 
of  antlqu'ty  to  break  commitments 
solonnly  made  In  a  convulsive  act  of 
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a  change  in  price  structure 
cciivulsion  will  not  affect. 
wl|o  supposes  that  the  reduc- 
by  the  amendment 
from  Delaware  would,  in 
way,  reduce  the  price 
7  trillion  economy  supposes 
not  and  never  will  be. 
pimply  not  of  a  magnitude 
tuch  impact. 

do  have  an  impact  upon 
1.  dependability,  and 
the  commitments  of  this 
this  Government.  I  need 
these  are  matters  that 
previously  been  raised. 
i4ould  make  a  iwint  which 
influence  a  Senator  or  two. 
We  have  a  very  impres- 
acting  when  it  is  too  late 
sought  to  accompUsh,  and 
bring  about  an  effect 
of  what  we  desired, 
reason  to  think  that 
town  of  demand  and  the 
capacity  is  coming 
had  the  most  extra- 
in  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  foimded,  if  you  wlU 
,  the  bizarre  behavior  of 
are  coming  around. 
1974  the  Congress  reacted 
such  a  way  as  to  bring 
recession  since  the 
the   1930's.   and   in   the 
g  so  it  brought  about  the 
These  relationships  are 
to  understand. 
4iuals  deficit.  Budget  cuts 
lead  to  a  recession  will, 
ting  a  deficit,  raise  it  to 
I  am  not  pre- 
tecause  I  do  not  think  we 
levd  of  cuts.  I  would  like 
from  Delaware  of 
in  revenue  and  exi>endl- 
and  1974,  reductions  of 
sure  he   was   altogether 
and    which    led    to   the 
we  have  yet  known  in  the 
This  is  not  hard  to  do. 
it  can  be  done  over  and 
one  of  the  mysteries  of 
American  history  that 
50  years  of  experience  in 
the  business  cycle — and 
whole  rather  well,  with 
in  half  a  century — ^it  is 
it  should  suddei^  dis- 
of  half  of  a  century 
trifle  with  the  economic 
Nation. 
Extraordinary  resistance  to 
this.  Surely,  this  will  not 
of  today's  vote.  But  if  it 
rould  like  to  be  on  record 
the  persons  who  vote  to 
n^Jori^  leader's  measure 
the  greatest  deficit  this 
known,  and  I  hope  to  be 
time  comes  to  call  their 
them  what  it  is  they 
afternoon. 

Chair  and  I  thank  the 

for  his  yielding  of  time. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

dli^ngiilahed  Senate  for  the 

he  has  made. 
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Will    the   majority 
about  2  minutes? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Muskie).  I 
think  it  is  a  realistic  alternative  which 
can  be  implemented  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  without  unnecessarily  locking  this 
body  into  an  absolutely  inflexible  posi- 
tion regardless  of  what  may  lie  ahead. 

This  resolution  would  require  the 
Budget  Committee  to  report  a  budget 
resolution  containing  an  outlay  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $584  billion,  or  a 
surplus  of  $29  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  we  are  trying  to  balance  the  budget 
at  this  point,  not  produce  a  $29  billion 
surplus.  I  believe  there  is  a  national,  non- 
negotiable  demand  that  Congress  pro- 
duce a  balanced  budget  and  I  think  we 
have  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  to 
produce  one. 

I  think  expectations  about  the  effect 
balancing  the  budget  will  have  on  infla- 
tion are  much  too  high,  but  nothing  else 
we  do  in  this  body  is  credible  until  that 
is  accomplished. 

Nobody  believes  that  Congress  is  going 
to  discipline  itself  and  really  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.  Until  it  is  accom- 
plished, nothing  else  is  going  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  can  be  done,  but  I  want  to  do 
it  in  a  very  sensible  and  selective  way.  If 
I  consider  the  concept  of  limiting 
spending  to  some  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  relevant  in  any  given  year,  as  unnec- 
essarily restrictive.  This  approach  could 
be  the  catalyst  that  produces  a  greater 
economic  upheaval  than  we  are  experi- 
encing today. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  will  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  in  the  first  cai- 
current  resolution  and  further  require 
an  amendment  to  Ije  reported  with  the 
cuts  necessary  to  reach  the  outlay  figure 
of  Senate  Resolution  380.  This  will  fur- 
nirh  each  Senator  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  specific  cuts  during  the  budget 
process  instead  of  some  easy  abstract 
formula.  It  is  a  formula  likely  to  de- 
stroy the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty. 
Mr.  President,  the  outcry  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  balanced  budget  is  reaching  a 
level  which  the  Congress  cannot,  or  must 
not  ignore.  It  is  a  nonnegotiable  demand 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  the  Congress 
must  produce  one.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  are  severely  burdened  by  an  in- 
fiation  rate  which  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. In  February,  it  was  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  18  percent  and  for  the 
entire  year  of  1979.  consumer  prices  rose 
by  13.3  percent.  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  months,  by  almost  all  calcula- 
tions, is  for  more  of  the  same. 

In  an  effort  to  control  inflation  many 
proposals  have  been  submitted  to  limit 
the  growth  of  Federal  outlays  to  a  flxed 
amount  or  percentage  of  QNP.  Senate 
Resolution  380  is  another  attempt  to  ih- 
dex  tlie  amount  of  Federal  outlays  to  the 
ONP.  This  proposal,  as  do  the  others, 
seems  simple  enough,  Mr.  President,  but 
if  this  is  adopted  in  the  current  economic 
situation  we  have,  we  would  have  to  re- 
duce expenditures  in  very  worthy  areas. 


In  our  rush  to  trim  Government  ex- 
penditures, we  should  not  create  un- 
necessary and  imreasonable  suffering 
for  those  who  are  hit  already  hardest 
by  inflation.  I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  not  enough  waste 
and  ine£Qciency  in  this  massive  Govern- 
ment to  balance  the  budget,  but  if  we 
were  to  cut  outlays  to  the  $584  billion 
needed  to  comply  with  Senate  Resolution 
380,  persons  on  flxed  incomes  would  suf- 
fer unacceptable  cuts  and  other  worthy 
programs  to  help  those  in  need  would 
have  to  be  cut  or  abolished.  These  cuts 
would  be  in  addition  to  those  which  the 
President  will  propose  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  We  are  not  trying,  at 
least  at  this  point,  to  reduce  a  surplus, 
or  cut  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  flrmly  beside 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  C<Mnmittee 
in  his  effort  to  balance  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  I  believe  that  after 
the  Budget  Committee  submits  the  flrst 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  it 
will  be  balanced  and  we  will  enact  such 
a  budget. 

When  President  Carter  submitted  his 
budget  for  flscal  1981,  it  contained  rev- 
enues of  some  $600  billi(Mi,  outlays  of 
$615.8  billion,  and  a  deficit  of  $15.8  bil- 
lion. However,  as  we  all  know,  after  the 
rapid  infiation  we  experienced  in  the  first 
2  months  of  this  year,  the  President 
has  now  decided  to  resubmit  the  budget 
as  balanced.  Taking  into  account  the  re- 
vised budget  of  the  President,  if  Senate 
Resolution  380  is  adopted,  outlays  of 
the  Government  will  have  to  be  reduced 
by  another  $29  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  may  not  seem  like  such  an 
onerous  task  to  perform  until  one  retd- 
izes  that  approximately  77  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  is  "uncontrollable 
spending."  Included  in  this  category  are 
very  sensitive  areas  of  social  security, 
retirement  benefits,  veterans  affairs 
and  any  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
the  difficulty  with  reducing  outlays  for 
these  programs. 

However,  few  areas  are  left  for  reduc- 
tion after  uncontrollables  are  removed. 
One  of  them  is  national  defense,  and  I 
am  sure  very  few  would  support  a  cut  in 
defense  due  to  recent  world  events  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  This  would 
leave  only  such  programs  as  revenue 
sharing,  which  is  already  being  pro- 
posed to  be  reduced,  food  stamps,  some 
energy  programs,  and  other  types  of  dis- 
cretionary nondefense  spending,  where 
the  $29  billion  in  cuts  would  have  to 
be  found.  As  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
Mr.  MnsKiE.  has  pointed  out,  this  would 
require  slashing  reductions  in  these  pro- 
grams, and  many  of  them  would  have  to 
be  elminated  altogether. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent 
to  this  Senator,  that  cutting  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  can  be 
accomplished,  but  to  reduce  them  an  ad- 
ditional $29  billion  as  required  by  Senate 
Resolution  380  would  be  unreasonable. 
During  times  such  as  these,  we  often  seek 
to  find  easy,  simple  solutions  which  we 
b^eve  will  solve  the  problem  without 
adequately  considering  the  consequences 
of  our  action.  This  body  should  not  try 
to  fool  the  American  people  into  think- 
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ing  our  econcHnic  problems  will  disappear 
if  Federal  outlays  are  reduced  to  21  per- 
cent of  GNP  because  they  will  not.  De- 
ficit spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  the  only  nor  the  major 
cause  of  inflation.  The  deficit  we  have 
today  is  the  result  of  generally  price,  low 
productivity,  trade  deficits,  people  try- 
ing to  beat  future  price  increases  by  buy- 
ing now,  and  so  forth,  we  will  always  have 
infiation  until  we  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems and  become  an  efficient  user  of 
energy.  In  1979  alone,  energy  costs  rose 
by  some  70  percent,  so  is  it  any  wonder 
why  we  have  infiation? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  balancing  the 
budget,  I  will  cast  my  vote  to  achieve  it, 
but  I  cannot  support  Senate  Resolution 
380.  Spendings  cuts  should  be  achieved 
selectively  and  with  a  scapel — not  a 
broadax. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
such  time  as  he  desires  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  we  have  severe 
economic  problems  in  oiu*  country.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  common  thread 
nmning  through  these  high  interest 
rates,  this  high  inflation,  this  taxation  at 
unprecedented  levels.  That  common 
thread  is  the  engorgement  of  the  public 
sector  at  the  expense  of  the  private 
sector. 

We  have  reached  this  point,  through 
good  intentions,  of  course,  where  the 
Qovernment  is  so  big,  the  pubUc  sector 
is  so  big,  that  it  is  Uterally  crushing  the 
private  sector.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  public  sector,  under  the 
ground  rules  which  exist  for  capital  for- 
mation in  the  private  sector,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  private  sector  both  to 
sustain  and  support  the  public  sector 
and  at  the  same  time  renew  itself.  This 
is  why  we  see  the  continual  decline  in  our 
plants  and  eqiiipment,  among  other 
things. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  everyone  at  this 
point  that  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic disaster  we  have  to  put  a  cap  on 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending.  We  must 
put  a  cap  on  the  public  sector.  We  must 
hold  the  line  to  give  the  private  sector 
a  chance  to  catch  up.  a  chance  to  renew 
its  productive  capabilities. 

I  think  Senator  Roth  has  an  excellent 
proposal.  It  is  simple,  it  is  straight- 
forward, {Old  it  is  well  understood  by  the 
American  people  and  by  the  press. 

I  never  cease  to  be  astounded  at  all  of 
the  excuses  I  hear  about  why  we  cannot 
control  spending,  why  we  cannot  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  try  it  one  way,  then  we  are 
told  we  cannot  do  it  that  way.  If  we  try 
it  another  way,  we  are  told  we  cannot  do 
it  that  way  either. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
see  through  this.  I  think  this  will  have  a 
telling  effect  in  November,  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  my  friends  to  unite  with  us  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit  to  put  in  place  this  cap 
which  is  so  sorely  needed  on  Federal 
spending,  and  not  try  to  avoid  the  issue. 
We  must  have  a  clear,  up-or-down  vote 
on  this  issue. 


Ii^.  President,  we  often  hear,  when  we 
propose  to  cut  here  or  cut  there,  that  we 
cannot  do  that  because  it  will  hurt  the 
poor,  it  will  hurt  the  old,  it  will  hurt 
those  who  have  not  succeeded  as  well  in 
this  country  as  some.  I  ask,  where  is  the 
compassion  in  a  18-percent  inflation 
which  hurts  everyone.  Including  those 
persons  our  friends  always  point  to  In 
the  defense  of  more  spending?  Where  is 
the  compassion  in  that? 

Where  is  the  compassion  in  20-percent 
interest  rates  such  that  no  American 
except  the  very  wealthy  can  afford  to 
buy  a  home  today?  Where  is  the  com- 
passion in  interest  rates  that  make  it 
impossible  for  an  individual  to  start  his 
own  business  or  to  expand  an  existing 
business  to  create  Jobs  and  products? 

There  is  not  an  oimce  of  compassion 
in  the  inflation  we  are  suffering  today; 
not  an  ounce  of  compassion  in  high  in- 
terest rates;  and  certainly  not  an  oimce 
of  compassion  in  the  taxes  which  have 
never  laefore  been  higher. 

I  am  reminded  today,  with  our  plight 
such  as  it  is,  of  a  passage  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  which,  in  effect, 
constituted  a  bill  of  particulars  against 
King  George.  The  Colonists  were  describ- 
ing some  of  the  things  he  did  to  them. 
The  words  were,  "He  has  erected  a  mul- 
titude of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance."  Fortu- 
nately, today  we  have  the  structure  in 
place  so  that  we  can  carry  out  change 
with  ballots  rather  than  bullets. 

We  can  no  longer  go  on  saying  that 
we  are  spending  out  of  compsission.  that 
we  are  doing  this  for  the  good  of  the 
American  people.  I  think  people  see 
through  th^s  political  rhetoric. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  to  unite  behind  this  very  sen- 
sible proposal,  one  which  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  put  oiu'  house 
in  order. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  traveled 
around  my  State  in  the  past  months, 
I  hear  one  plea:  Get  inflation  under  con- 
trol. Today,  here  in  the  Senate,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  leadership  in 
answering  this  plea. 

The  President  has  not  shown  that  he 
understands  that  excessive  Government 
spending  is  the  fuel  of  the  flre  of  oiu- 
current  inflation  woes.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration will  set  a  post- World  War  n 
record  for  budget  deflcits.  The  President 
has  refused  to  take  the  steps  to  combat 
inflation.  His  recent  speeches  have  con- 
tained all  the  right  sentiments — he  de- 
plores inflation,  he  urges  the  promotion 
of  savings  and  urges  restrained  spend- 
ing— but  his  actions  demonstrate  little 
courage  or  insight.  Mr.  Carter  is  propos- 
ing. Instead,  that  we  balance  the  budget 
by  letting  taxes  rise  through  inflation 
and  by  initiating  new  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  these  policies  will  not 
halt  infiation.  These  policies  threaten  to 
bring  our  economy  to  its  knees. 

Therefore,  the  lesMlership  must  reside 
here,  in  Congress.  We  have  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  show  the  American 
people  that  we  are  prepared  to  act  today 
to  reduce  Government  spending. 

The  American  people  understand  that 
huge  Government  deficits  are  the  cause 


of  infiation.  The  huge  transfer  of  capital 
from  the  private  to  the  public  sector 
weakens  productivity,  which  further 
worsens  infiation.  Massive  borrowing  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  simide  printing  of 
additional  dollars  have  brought  the  na- 
tional economy  to  the  sorry  state  it  is  in 
today — 18-percait  infiation  and  18-per- 
cent interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
contend  that  cutting  the  budget  is 
merely  psychological.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  For  10  yean. 
rising  deficits  have  crowded  out  private 
sector  spending,  reducing  investment, 
employment,  and  real  growth.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  gobUed  up  In- 
creasing amounts  of  the  country's 
savings  and  credit.  The  resulting  policies 
infiated  our  Nation's  money  supply, 
creating  the  infiaticm  we  are  suffering 
today. 

The  Roth  resolution  offers  the  best 
opportunity  to  halt  these  disastroos  pol- 
icies. The  forces  favoring  increased  lev- 
els of  Federal  spending  have  shown  they 
can  block  piecemeal  attempts  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  way  to  beat  the 
"spending  establishment"  is  to  enact  an 
ironclad  reqiiirement  of  a  reduced  level 
of  spending.  Then  the  spending  interests 
can  shift  Federal  dollars  among  them- 
selves, rather  than  taking  the  funds 
from  the  budgets  of  already  overtaxed 
American  families.  The  Congress  can  de- 
cide which  programs  are  worthy,  and 
which  are  not  so  worthy.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  properly  order  our  Natton's  pri- 
orities.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESdDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
thne? 

Mr.  WARNER.  May  we  have  it  equally 
divided?  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  WAIWER.  Equally  divided,  Mr. 
President,  charged  to  the  resolution.  If 
that  is  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  will  be  charged  to  the  reso- 
lution. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  thne? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  resolution  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not 
the  flrst  time  Senator  Roth  has  tried  to 
c<mvlnce  his  colleagues  to  accept  a  cap 
on  Federal  spending.  Times  do  change, 
however,  and  Senator  Roth's  concern 
has  become  the  No.  1  concern  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

llie  Senator  from  Kansas  has  I<mg 
shared  Senator  Roth's  view  that  Federal 
spoidhig  was  rising  to  unacceptable 
levels,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
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the  case,  the  leadership  is  following  one 
step  behind,  rather  than  pointing  the 
direction  the  Nation  must  take.  It  has 
been  men  like  Senator  Roth  who  have 
taken  on  the  responsibility  to  demon- 
strate the  crucial  importance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's flscal  behavior.  I  hope  that  I, 
too,  have  contributed  to  that  effort.  But 
let  us  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
and  support  the  Roth  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like 
to  make  one  additional  point.  Last  week, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  full  Senate  debate  a 
provision  that  would  have  made  Con- 
gress politically  accountable  for  its 
cumulative  decisions  on  spending  and 
taxation.  I  refer  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126,  a  constitutiCHial  amendment 
that  would  have  made  it  easier  for  Con- 
gress to  control  Federal  spending.  The 
Judiciary  Conunittee  passed  up  this  op- 
portunity by  the  narrow  margin  of  1 
vote.  I  trust  the  matter  wiU  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  there,  because  it  is  the 
only  way  for  Congress  to  make  an  en- 
forceable, long-term  commitment  to 
budget  restraint  and  equitable  levels  of 
taxation.  I  believe  the  Roth  resolution 
will  commit  us  to  those  policies  for  1981, 
but  we  have  to  plan  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  time  for  short-sighted,  crisis-to- 
crisis  management  of  the  economy  has 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Rescdu- 
tion  126  represents  a  consensus  achieved 
over  the  past  year  among  Senators  ac- 
tive in  the  balanced  budget  caucus.  This 
resolution  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  re- 
dress the  imbalance  in  the  political  proc- 
ess that  has  led  us  to  Incur  a  cumula- 
tive debt  of  nearly  a  trillion  dollars, 
combined  with  recwd  tax  increases  for 
1981  totalling  $100  billion. 

We  are  not  here  to  debate  economic 
policy,  but  to  acknowledge  that  the 
political  process  as  presently  constituted 
deprives  us  of  options  we  ought  to  have. 
So  lOTig  as  infiation  automatically  in- 
creases tax  revenues,  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  voting  to  increase  spending 
is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  political 
cost  of  voting  for  tax  increases.  Com- 
peting interests,  working  to  share  in 
the  Government's  largess,  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  The  result  is  that  Congress  falls 
to  control  the  level  of  Government  debt, 
and  thereby  fails  its  responsibility  to 
care  for  the  geaenl  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126  will  help  Congress  fulfill  Its  ob- 
ligations in  two  ways.  First,  a  3  to  5 
vote  will  be  needed  to  ad<9t  a  deficit 
budget.  This  provision  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  resist  making  cmnulative  spend- 
ing decisiCHis  that  exceed  revenues.  Sec- 
ond, a  specific  vote  must  be  taken  in  or- 
der to  Increase  the  level  of  taxation 
from  year  to  year.  Congress  will  then  be 
accountable  to  the  public  for  the  share 
of  national  wealth  that  the  Government 
absorbs.  This  provision,  I  might  add, 
could  be  implemented  substantially  by 
passage  of  the  Tax  Equalization  Act, 
S.  12,  introduced  last  year  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

The  time  is  oppmtune  becatise  there 
has  nevn-  before  been  such  a  firm  con- 


sensus, from  across  the  political  spec- 
trum, that  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  irresponsi- 
ve. The  search  for  ways  to  cut  spend- 
ing is  welcome,  and  I  support  it.  But  it 
is  not  mough  to  convince  the  American 
people  and  the  financial  community  here 
and  abroad  that  we  recognize  the  need 
to  adhere  to  responsible  policies  over  the 
long  term.  Approving  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 126  would  dramatize  our  serious- 
ness, our  imderstanding  that  we  must 
reckon  with  the  fundamental  problem 
and  not  resort  to  a  "quick  fix." 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  believes 
the  Roth  resolution  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant conunitment  for  this  congress  to 
make  for  flscal  year  1981.  But  what  of 
future  years?  Legislative  measures  are 
subject  to  shifting  political  sentiment — 
no  legislation  has  yet  succeeded  in 
restraining  the  growth  of  Government, 
despite  numerous  attempts,  "niat  Is  why 
resort  must  ultimately  be  had  to  the 
Constitution.  Yesterday,  chairman  Paul 
Volcker  of  the  Federal  Reserve  told  the 
Budget  Committee  that  balancing  the 
budget  must  not  be  Just  a  1-year  exer- 
cise. Mr.  Volcker  acknowledged  that  defl- 
clts  may  be  necessary  in  some  years,  but 
stressed  emphatically  that  a  deficit 
should  be  the  exception,  whereas  Con- 
gress has  made  it  the  rule.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126  would  put  Chairman 
Volcker's  prescription  into  law,  and  I 
consider  his  statement  a  ringing 
endorsement  of  this  approach. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  126  is  simple, 
concise,  and  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  It  is  also  a 
meaningful  response  to  the  crisis  of  our 
Nation's  economy,  because  it  enables  us 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  root  causes  of 
our  economic  distress.  That  is  why  the 
full  Senate  must  ultimately  have  an 
opportimity  to  act  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 126.  Iliirty  States  have  demanded 
such  action,  and  with  petitions  from 
four  more  States,  a  constitutional  con- 
vention would  have  to  be  called  in  order 
to  deal  with  this  issue.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  American  people  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  enforce  fiscal 
restraint.  It  would  be  vastly  preferable 
for  Congress  to  take  the  lead  here,  while 
we  still  have  the  ability  to  control  the 
outcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endorse  Sen- 
ate Resolution  380,  and  I  shall  vote  for 
it.  I  shall  also  vote  for  measures  to  guar- 
antee that  it  is  enforced  during  the  com- 
ing year.  We  should  then  follow  up  by 
encouraging  our  colleagues  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  reverse  the  vote  that 
is  preventing  Senate  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126.  Then  we 
will  show  that  we  are  serious  and 
responsive  to  the  American  pe<H)le. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  those  who 
voted  against  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  take  another  look. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflim)  .  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  take  2  minutes  from 
Senator  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
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been  a  lot  of  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget,  whether  it  be  by  statute  or  by 
constitutional  amendment.  I  again  say 
that,  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, we  passed  up  a  golden  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  process  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
one  vote  on  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  There  was 
bipartisan  support  for  the  amendment. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  was  drafted 
through  bipartisan  efforts.  In  fact,  the 
Presiding  0£Dcer  played  a  great  role  in 
that  preparation. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  find  some  way  to  send  to 
the  Congress  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  a  balanced  budget  that  we  may 
have  a  debate  on  the  process.  It  may  not 
be  perfect.  Perhaps  changes  should  be 
made  and  could  be  made  through  appro- 
priate amendments  on  the  Senate  floor. 

But  we  should  be  willing  to  take  a 
long-term  approach  and  submit  to  the 
various  States  for  their  ratiflcation  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  man- 
dates a  balanced  budget,  but  still  pro- 
vides enough  flexibility  so  it  does  not 
hamstring  the  efforts  of  anyljody  in  the 
executive  branch,  or  any  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  appropriate  response  and  the  re- 
sponse the  American  people  will  demand. 

So  I  hope  before  this  year  is  out  the 
Congress  will  have  acted  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126.  or  something  that  nears 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  so  that  we 
can  demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  concerned  about  their  con- 
cerns, and  their  concerns  are  high  inter- 
est, high  inflation,  and  unemployment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  obligation  Is 
very  clear,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to 
accept  that  obligation,  we  are  not  prop- 
erly serving  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  will  the  quorum  call  be  charged? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
it  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides  on 
the  resolution  as  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cleric  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— TREATY 

WITH    THE    REPUBLIC    OF   PERU 
ON   THE    EXECUTION    OF   PENAL 

SENTENCES 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:20  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  Calen- 
dar No.  5  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
Executive  n  (96th  Congress,  1st  Session) 
on  which  there  will  be  10  minutes  of 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
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controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits). 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Peru  on 
the  executicm  of  penal  sentences  (Ex.  n, 
96-1)  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

This  agreement  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  committee 
considered  the  treaty  on  February  5  and 
7,  and  reported  it  favorably  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  0  recommending  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  ccMisent  to 
ratification. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  loiow,  the  United 
States  has  already  ccmcluded  similar 
agreements  with  Mexico,  Canada,  Bo- 
livia, Panama  and  Turkey.  During  the 
course  of  the  committee's  consideration, 
no  arguments  were  advanced  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  or  the  other  treaties.  "Thus, 
the  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  re- 
flects the  committee's  view  that  the 
agreements  already  in  force  have  func- 
tioned well  by  enhancing  the  prospects 
of  prisoner  rehabilitation  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  bilateral  tensions  arising  from 
the  incarceration  of  the  nationals  of  one 
country  in  the  penal  facilities  of  another. 

Basically,  this  treaty  is  patterned  af- 
ter the  agreements  already  concluded. 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  include  inter 
alia:  that  it  generally  applies  to  a  pris- 
oner who  has  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  an  offense  which  both  parties 
recognize  as  a  crime;  that  the  prisoner 
be  a  citizen  of  the  receiving  state:  that 
the  sentence  be  flnal  and  all  appeal  pro- 
cedures complete;  that  the  provisions  of 
the  sentence,  excluding  the  period  of 
confinement,  already  be  complied  with; 
and  that  the  prisoner  voluntarily  request 
and  both  countries  approve  the  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  since  1978,  the  number 
of  U.S.  nationals  imprisoned  in  Peru  has 
increased  from  17  to  44.  Most  of  these 
individuals  have  been  accused  or  con- 
victed of  drug  related  crimes.  The  Im- 
prisonment of  Americans  in  Peru  Is  a 
considerable  hardship  on  the  individuals, 
as  well  as  their  friends  and  families.  At 
the  same  time,  the  situation  strains  our 
otherwise  good  relations  with  Peru — re- 
lations which  have  been  characterized 
by  a  high  level  of  cooperation  in  joint 
programs  designed  to  stem  the  cultiva- 
tion of  and  trafficking  in  illegal  narcotic 
substEuices. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  agreement  received  the  com- 
mittee's endorsement  because  of  the 
demonstrated  success  of  similar  agree- 
ments already  in  force;  the  knowledge  of 
the  benefits  and  protections  which  would 
accrue  to  our  own  imprisoned  nationals; 
and  the  exoectation  that  a  source  of  bi- 
lateral friction  with  Peru  would  be  elim- 
inated. Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  supporting 
ratification  of  this  treaty. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  staff 
memorandum  relating  to  the  treaty,  set- 
ting forth  its  purpose,  a  background 
concerning  it,  the  provisions  of  the  trea- 
ty, and  other  pertinent  data  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 


Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  <»'dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoio, 
as  follows: 
Tbkatt  With  the  Bxpublic  op  Pkku  om  the 

ExxconoM   or  Penai.  SnfXEMCis   (Es.  II. 

96-1) 

PUKPOSB 

This  agreonent  would  pennlt  cltlsnis  of 
either  nation  who  have  been  convicted  In 
the  oourta  of  the  other  country  to  aerra 
their  sentences  In  their  home  country  pro- 
vided the  consent  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
approval  of  both  governments  are  obtained. 


Since  19T7.  the  United  States  has  con- 
cluded five  penal  exchange  treaties.  Three 
have  already  entered  Into  force  and  the 
two  most  recently  concluded  wUl  do  so  short- 
ly. Although  recent  court  chaUenges  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  treaties,  the  par- 
ties to  these  agreements  generaUy  concur 
that  the  agreements  are  functioning  weU 
and  respond  to  the  parties'  humanitarian 
Interest  In  reUevlng  the  imiisual  hardships 
which  a  prisoner  Incarcerated  abroad  en- 
counters. The  parties  also  believe  that  these 
exchange  provisions  enhance  the  proqieets 
for  prisoner  rehabUitatlon.  And  finally,  the 
parties  maintain  that  the  conclusion  of  such 
agreements  serves  to  improve  bilateral  rela- 
tions by  removing  the  stress  resulting  from 
the  Incarceration  of  U-S.  citizens  In  foreign 
jaUs. 

Indeed,  with  regard  to  Peru,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  notes  that  this  agreement 

.  .  constitutes  part  of  an  ongoing  effort 
to  improve  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." And  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  bilateral  relations  have  been  increasing- 
ly strained  as  more  and  more  U.S.  nationals 
have  been  arrested  and  Imprisoned  In  Peru, 
at  least  in  part  because  of  stepped-up. 
cooperative  programs  designed  to  inhibit 
drug  trafficking. 

Since  1978,  the  number  of  n.S.  natloiials 
Imprisoned  In  Peru  has  Increased  from  17 
to  44.  The  majority  of  these  prlaoners  have 
been  acctised  or  convicted  of  offenses  relat- 
ing to  the  possession,  sale  or  transport  of 
narcotics.  Since  about  1909.  the  United 
States,  through  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  State  Department,  has 
attempted  to  reduce  the  cultivation  and 
trafficking  of  drugs  In  Peru. 

Notwithstanding  this  record  of  coopera- 
tion, considerable  friction  persists  In  our  bi- 
lateral relations.  In  large  measure,  Peruvian 
practice  with  respect  to  pre-trial  detention 
(typically  1V4  years  of  duration),  court  pro- 
ceedings and  prison  conditions  have  gener- 
ated expressions  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  and  families  of  Imprisoned  U.S. 
nationals,  ttoreover,  because  of  federal  fund- 
ing of  parts  of  these  anti-narcotics  pro- 
grama,  the  United  States  Oovemment  has. 
from  time  to  time,  been  accused  of  com- 
plicity with  and/or  approval  of  the  poor 
prison  conditions  and  prisoner  treatment. 

While  these  concerns  have  been  repeatedly 
communicated  to  the  Peruvian  Oovemment 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the  Department 
of  State,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  prob- 
lem remains  essentlaUy  unchanged  and  of 
continuing  concern  both  to  the  govemmaat 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  While  the 
treaty  cannot  effect  chainges  in  Peruvian 
legal  and  penal  practices,  it  can  reduce  the 
Impact  of  them  If  a  prisoner  chooeea  to  ez- 
erclae  the  transfer  option. 

mOVISIONB 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  In 
accord  with  those  of  similar  agreements  with 
Mexico,  Canada  and  Bolivia,  which  have  al- 
ready entered  Into  force.  The  terms  are  also 
basically  consistent  with  penal  exchange 
agreements  with  Panama  and  Turkey,  which 
received  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
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Mr.  President.  I  recom- 
c^lleagues  that  we  give  ad- 
to  the  treaty  with  the 
on  the  Execution  of 
sixth  of  the  bilat- 
-exchange"    treaties    we 
in  recent  years, 
a  sound  one.  We  are  able 
to  the  United  States  men 
would  otherwise  have  to 
criminal  sentences   in 
home  and  in  conditions 
below  the  standards 
hard-pressed  penal  in- 
compounded  by  Ian- 
differences,  the  pros- 
genuine  rehabilitation  and 
would  be  remote.  In  turn, 
foreign  coimtries  can  be 
familiar  surroundings 
a  long  term  drain  upon 
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n  tlflcation. 
PRESI  >ING  OFFICER.  All  time 
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the  yeas  and  nays 
and  the  clerk  will 


legislative  clerk  caUed 


I  announce  that  the 
Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel),  the 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyi)  ,  and 
rem  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hxikz) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  desiring  to  vote  in  the 
Chamt>er?  If  so,  come  forward  and  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  61  Ex.] 
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Armstrong 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Balcer 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Beucus 

Hart 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Pry  or 

Blden 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Boren 

Helms 

Riblcoff 

Boschwltz 

HnJiings 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

StafTord 

Cbafee 

La-alt 

Stennia 

CbUes 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Church 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Long 

Stewart 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Stone 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Ta  maisre 

Culver 

Bfathlas 

Thurmond 

Dan  forth 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

McClure 

Tsongaa 

Dole 

McOovem 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Morgan 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

lA>ynlhan 

Toung 

Eton 

Muskle 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Nelson 

a«m 

Niinn 

NOT  vormo— * 

Gravel 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Belnz 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  aflirmative,  Uie 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tOL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  Immediately  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


CONSOLIDATION  OP  THE  SENATE 
RULES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
turn to  legislative  session  and  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
389,  without  any  intervening  debate, 
amendments,  or  motions. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  nril. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOxm) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KtNNEDY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga). Is  there  any  Senator  who  has 
not  voted  who  wishes  to  vote  now? 


The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  62  Leg.] 
TEAS— 06 


Armstrong 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Baker 

Goidwater 

Pell 

Baucus 

Hart 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Biden 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Boren 

Helms 

RibicoS 

Boschwitz 

HolUngs 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Both 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Church 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Long 

Stewart 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Stone 

Cranston 

Ma?nuson 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Uathlas 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

DeConcini 

McClure 

Taongas 

Dole 

McGovem 

Wallop 

Domsnlci 

Melcher 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Mbrgan 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Moynlban 

Young 

Evon 

Muskle 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Nelson 

Gam 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Gravel 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Heinz 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  389)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  as  amended  and  adopted  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1979.  be  revised  as  follows:  Rules  IV 
and  V  be  consolidated  into  one  rule  and  be 
numbered  rule  IV,  with  the  paragraphs  prop- 
erly renumbered;  rules  XI,  XXIX,  and  XXX 
be  consolidated  into  one  rule  and  be  num- 
bered rule  XI,  with  the  paragraphs  properly 
renumbered;  rules  XIV.  XV,  and  XXIH  be 
consolidated  Into  one  rule  and  be  numbered 
rule  XIV.  with  the  paragraphs  properly  re- 
numbered; and  that  rules  XVn.  XVin,  XXI. 
and  XLI  be  consolidated  Into  one  rule  and 
be  numbered  rule  XV,  with  the  paragraphs 
properly  renumbered.  

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  2  of  rule  XXXII  shall  be 
added  as  paragraph  2  of  rule  XL  and  rule 
XL  as  thus  amended  shall  be  renumbered 
rule  V.  with  the  paragraphs  properly  re- 
numbered. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  6  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  and 
paragraph  7  of  rule  XXVII  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  Inserted  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

10  of  rule   XXVI  and   be   numbered   para- 
graphs 11  and  12,  and  the  present  paragraph 

11  of  rule  XXVI  be  renumbered  paragraph 
13. 

Sec.  4.  Rule  XXXm  shall  be  amended  to 
add  the  words  "and  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament"  at  the  end  of  the  line 
reading  "Members  of  National  Legislatures  of 
foreign  countries"  so  that  the  line  would 
then  read:  "Members  of  National  Legisla- 
tures of  foreign  countries  and  Members  of 
the  European  Parliament."  Rule  XJuml 
should  then  be  renumbered  rule  XXIII. 

Sec.  6.  Rule  XXVn  as  herein  amended 
shall  be  renumbered  rule  XVH;  Rule  XXXII 
as  herein  amended  shall  be  renumbered  rule 
XVni:  rule  XXXV  shall  be  renumbered  rule 
XXI:  riUe  XXXI  shall  be  renumbered  rule 
XXVII;  rule  XXXVI  shall  be  renumbered 
rule  XXIX;  rule  XXXVH  shall  be  renum- 
bered rule  XXX:  rule  XXXVin  shall  be  re- 
numbered rule  XXXI:  rule  XXXIX  'hall  be 
renumbered  rule  XXXH;  rule  XXXIV  shall 
be  renumbered  rule  XXXIII;  rule  XLII  shall 
be  renumbered  rule  XXXIV;  rule  XLm  shall 
be  renumbered  rule  XXXV;  rule  XLIV  shall 
be  renumbered  rule  XXXVI:  rule  XLV  shaU 
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be  renumbered  rule  XXXVII;  rule  XLVI 
shall  be  renumbered  rule  XXXVUl;  rule 
XLVII  shall  be  renumbered  rule  XXXIX; 
rule  XLVm  shall  be  renumbered  rule  XL; 
rule  XLIX  shall  be  renumbered  rule  XLI 
and  rule  L  shall  be  renumbered  rule  XLII. 

Sec.  6.  Any  croes  references  set  forth  In 
the  existing  rules  shall  be  corrected  to  refer 
to  the  appropriate  rule  as  renumbered  and 
on  line  2  of  rule  XLII  as  renumbered  the 
word  "State"  shall  be  corrected  to  read 
"Senate". 

Sec.  7.  In  the  preparation  for  reprinting 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  as  herein 
authorized  to  be  revised  and  renumbered  the 
titles  of  the  twelve  rules  to  be  consolidated 
into  four  shall  be  modified  so  as  to  describe 
properly  the  contents  of  each  of  those  four 
rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Ciiamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPKJER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Members  will  cease 
conversations  in  the  Chamber. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston and  Mr.  Ford  may  proceed  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  between  them 
as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CXJNGRATULATING     THE     UNIVER- 
SITY OF  LOUISVILLE  BASKETBALL 

TEAM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Huddleston  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  that  the  Senate  be  brought  to 
order.  This  is  an  important  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  want  the  clerk  to  read  it. 
That  is  the  reason  I  called  for  order,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  390)  Congratulating 
the  University  of  Louisville  Basketball  Team: 

Whereas,  the  University  of  Louisville's  bas- 
ketball team  defeated  UCLA  on  March  24.  by 
a  score  of  69-64,  to  win  the  1980  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Basketball 
Championship; 

Whereas,  Ck>ach  Denny  Crum  and  his  team 
have  consistently  displayed  exemplary  char- 
acter, sportsmanship,  and  abUlty  throughout 
the  entire  basketball  season; 

Whereas,  Coach  Crum,  his  staff,  and  players 
have  distinguished  themselves  both  on  and 
off  the  basketball  court  as  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Louisville; 

Whereas,  Coach  Crum  and  his  team  are  a 
80»u«e  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  the  City  of 
Louisville  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky; 

Now.  therefore,  lie  It  Beaolved.  that  the 


Senate  of  the  United  States  commend  and 
congratulate  the  University  of  Louisville's 
basketball  team  for  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  both  regular  and  post  season  Inter- 
collegiate competition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I 
have  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  make 
some  remarks  before  we  expedite  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate. 

This  Senator  will  yield  for  a  question 
because  we  did  hold  the  tournament  in 
Indiana,  which  was  very  nice,  and  we 
enjoyed  their  hospitality.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  allow  my 
colleagues  to  make  a  few  remarks,  be- 
fore we  proceed. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
events  have  shown  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  basketball,  the  quality 
and  caliber  of  the  game,  as  played 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, is  second  to  none. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville's  59-54  victory  over 
UCLA  last  night  in  Indianapolis  for  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Basketball  Championship. 

Led  by  All-American  guard  Darrell 
Griffith,  the  University  of  Louisville's 
Cardinals  defeated  Kansas  State,  Texas 
AttM,  and  Iowa  en  route  to  the  cham- 
pionship game  decision  over  UCTLA  and 
its  first-ever  NCAA  basketball  champion- 
ship in  the  school's  history. 

'The  University  of  Louisville  has  a 
proud  and  distinguished  basketball  tra- 
dition and  has  s^ipeared  in  the  NCAA 
Tournament  final  four,  3  of  the  past 
9  years  under  coach  Denny  Crum. 
This  team,  which  has  only  one  senior 
in  its  starting  lineup,  was  lightly  re- 
garded at  the  season's  start,  but  quickly 
came  together  as  a  smooth-functioning 
unit,  winning  the  Metro  Conference 
championship  and  ending  the  season 
with  an  impressive  33-3  won-Iost  record. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  time 
in  the  past  4  years  that  a  team  f  rem  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  won 
this  prestigious  event. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  the  University  of 
Louisville  captured  this  highly  coveted 
title  in  Indianapolis,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  great  basketball  State  of  Indiana. 
We  all  know  that  the  Hoosiers  take  the 
game  of  basketball  very  seriously  and  are 
very  proficient  at  it. 

I  feel  confident  in  saying,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  as  far  as  basket- 
ball Is  concerned,  the  State  of  Indiana 
ranks  right  up  there  under  Koitucky 
in  its  interest,  appreciation,  and  skilled 
approach  to  this  sport. 

The  Louisville  tesun  has  brou^t  great 
honor  and  recognition  to  our  Common- 
wealth, and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  resolution  saluting  a  team  that  Is  not 
only  the  pride  of  Louisville,  but  of  all 
Kentucky  as  well. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 


in  the  introduction  and  support  o(  tills 
resolution  calling  for  the  commendation 
of  the  basketball  team  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  the  Nation's  No.  1  college 
basketball  team,  which,  last  night,  re- 
established Kentucky  as  the  o^ege  bas- 
ketball ci4>ital  of  the  woiid.  and  more 
particularly.  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  which  Is 
located  the  University  of  Louisville. 

I  commend  the  University  of  Louisville 
Cardinals  for  their  victory  last  night  in 
the  championship  (rf  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  haskHiiall 
tournament.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  our 
colleagues  will  joint  us  in  congratulating 
the  Cardinals  for  a  job  well  draie. 

Last  night's  59-54  victory  over  the 
game  UCLA  Bruins  capped  an  absolutely 
brilliant  33-win  season  for  the  Cardinals 
and  Coach  Denny  Crum.  It  proved  what 
Cardinal  fans  have  known  all  season 
long — the  Cardinals  are  No.  1. 

Led  by  consensus  All-American,  tour- 
nament most  valuable  player,  and  simply 
superb  Darrell  Griffith,  University  of 
Louisville  did  in  Indianapcdis  what  they 
had  d(»ie  all  year;  they  kept  pressing 
and  pressing  until  the  rdentless  pressure 
finally  wore  down  their  opponents.  Un- 
defeated in  the  Metro  Conference  and 
winners  of  that  conference's  play-off 
tournament,  the  Cardinals  proceeded  to 
gain  victory  over  ICanaas  State,  Texas 
AliM,  LSU,  and  Iowa  in  their  march  to 
the  pinnacle  of  achievement  in  college 
basketball. 

While  admiring  the  sometimes  super- 
human athletic  heroics  performed  by 
these  outstanding  yoimg  men.  we  must 
also  recognize  the  tremendous  effort  put 
forth  by  their  leaders  on  the  bench. 
Coach  Denny  Crum  and  his  staff.  The 
credit  for  the  development  of  the  Car- 
dinals, not  only  as  individual  basketball 
players  but  also  as  a  tecun  unit  and  young 
men  worthy  of  emulation  by  our  Naticm's 
youth,  must  go  to  Coach  Crum.  TTie  long, 
tedious  hours  of  practice  have  also  paid 
off  for  Coach  Crum.  His  first  national 
championship  in  hand,  he,  too,  will  now 
go  forth  to  conquer  new  horiions. 

The  University  of  Louisville  basket- 
ball team  has  earned  a  special  idace  in 
the  besots  of  the  city  of  Louisville  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentudcy. 

In  this  day  when  accomplishment  and 
pride  in  achievement  are  often  over- 
looked or  not  fully  reco^ized,  I  believe 
it  is  important  the  entire  Nation  be  to- 
tally aware  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville basketball  team's  outstanding 
achievement — they  are  No.  1. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  adopting  the  resolutlan 
we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  add  one  further 
comment;  I  also  offer  my  commendation 
to  the  team  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  for  their  very  fine 
performance  during  the  tournament 
season.  Virtually  every  game  they 
played  was  an  upset.  Coach  Larry  Brown 
and  his  entire  team  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Had  they  been  plajing  a 
less  formidable  opponent  than  they 
were,  they  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
crowned  as  the  national  champion.  But 
Louisville  established  itself  as  the  na- 
tional champion  last  night. 

I  extend  my  commendation,  also,  to 
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FEDERAL   JUDOET  LIMITATION 

PRBsi  ymo 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
resume  consideration  of 
380,  which  the  clerk 
by  title. 

clerk  read  as  follows: 
(S.  Res.  380)   erpresslng  the 
inate  that  the  first  concur- 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1981 
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product. 


UMAinifO  78-COW8ENT  ACRCElCEin' 

Mr.  ROBEF  T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Roth  has  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  myself 
the  ftrflowing  proposition,  which  I  now 
propound  as  |a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest: 

I  ask  unani  nous  consent  that  at  4:30 
pjn.  today  tie  distinguished  S«iator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be  recog- 
nized to  makeja  motion  to  table  the  sub- 
Muskik;  that  at  that 
the  motion  to  taUe;  that 
to  table  fails,  the  Senate 
ithout  any  further  de- 
or  amendment,  vote  on 
ibstitute;  that  upon  the 
that  substitute,  without 
any  further  motion,  debate,  or  amend- 
ment, the  Soikte  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  by  Mr.  Roth,  as  amended.  If 
amended;  thdt  the  time  between  now 
be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Muskh,  and  that  no 
Amendments  be  in  order 
prior  to  the   abHng  motion. 

The  PRE8I  3INO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
the  purpose  of  the  reservation  is  to  ad- 
vise the  majority  leader,  as  he  knows, 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  cleared 
on  our  side.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
there  is  no  objection.  The  time  is  4:30, 
at  which  time  there  will  be  a  motion  to 
table.  A  great  number  of  our  Members 
are  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  object,  I  understood  the  major- 
ity leader  to  indicate  that  in  the  event 
the  substitute  is  not  adopted,  we  will  go 
to  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Roth 
resolution.  I  assume  that  means  a  second 
vote  in  the  event  the  Muskie  substitute  is 
tabled.  We  would  go  to  an  immediate 
vote  on  final  passage.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  would  just  point  out  that  it  had 
been  my  intent  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  fix  the  budget  at  $596  bil- 
lion. Being  a  realist  and  knowing  that  I 
would  not  have  the  opportiinlty,  I  will 
not  object  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  one  more  time,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  could  have  the  attention  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  understand  the  arrange- 
ment that  we  have  now  included  in  this 
request  would  effectively  provide  against 
any  votes  occurring  between  now  and 
4:30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have  no 
objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiEGLE).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  Senate  Resolution  380  for  a 
host  of  reasons. 

Plrst  of  all,  the  Federal  Government 
is  now  too  big.  It  has  grown  and  grown 
and  grown.  Neither  the  executive  branch 
nor  Congress  is  capable  of  restraining 
themselves. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  is  schizophrenic 
about  what  it  wants.  Everyone  agrees 
Government  is  too  big,  too  intrusive,  too 
pervasive.  Everyone  wants  to  cut  it  back. 
But  almost  no  one  is  will'ng  to  see  his 
or  her  pet  program,  subsidy,  favor,  tax 
loophole,  credit  guarantee,  or  grant  cut 
in  any  way. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Government 
is  too  big.  It  intrudes  in  areas  and  for 
purposes  never  intended  even  by  those 
who  advocated  the  programs  now  out  of 
control. 

So,  quite  apart  from  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation,  there  is  a  strong  case  to 
be  made,  whether  one  is  a  liberal  or 
conservative,  that  we  are  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  and  pauperized  by  Govern- 
ment programs  and  regulations  and  in- 
trusions which  are  either  unnecessary 
or  have  a  very  low  priority.  Some,  in  fact, 
are  self-defeating. 


Second,  we  now  face  an  economic  crisis 
in  which  we  are  cutting  back  on  Govern- 
ment spending  and  making  fiscal  policy 
do  its  share  in  the  anti-inflation  drive. 
Most  modem  economists  advocate  a 
countercyclical  fiscal  policy.  Deficits  in 
bad  years  should  be  offset  by  surpluses 
in  good  years.  I  think  that  policy  is  cor- 
rect. The  problem  is  that  we  almost  never 
have  a  surplus — even  in  good  years.  In 
18  of  the  last  19  years,  the  Federal  budget 
has  been  in  deficit.  We  should  have  had — 
if  one  examines  the  GNP,  unemployment, 
and  other  economic  indicators — 12  or  13 
surpluses  and  6  or  7  deficits  under  a  le- 
gitimate countercyclical  fiscal  policy. 

These  deficits,  year  after  year,  have 
been  one  cause  and  a  major  cause  of  our 
present  economic  difficulties.  They  are 
not  the  only  factor  but  the  deficits  are 
certainly  a  major  factor  in  the  present 
inflation  crisis. 

As  much  as  anything  else  it  is  the 
cumulative  effect  of  them.  As  they  are 
added,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  they  limit 
year  after  year  the  resources  that  are 
available  in  the  private  sector  for  new 
investment,  improvements  in  machinery, 
and  the  capital  necessary  for  improving 
the  productivity  of  the  economy. 

The  shortage  of  funds  in  the  private 
sector,  because  of  the  excessive  amoimt 
of  Government  borrowing  over  the  years, 
in  turn  is  an  important  contributing 
cause  in  bidding  up  prices. 

So  while  the  deflcit  of  any  single  year 
may  not  be  decisive,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  deflcits  year  after  year  has 
had  a  major  and  important  effect  in 
causing  the  inflation  crisis  we  face. 

Third,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
balancing  the  budget  will  only  reduce  in- 
flation by  a  factor  of  a  percent  and  that 
the  effort  is  therefore  not  worthwhile. 
That  argument  is  wrong. 
First  of  all  it  is  based  on  the  same 
kind  of  mathematical  computer  run 
which  has  led  us  into  such  difficulties  in 
recent  years.  Economists  as  a  group  have 
in  recent  times  almost  always  been 
wrong  in  their  predictions  of  the  infla- 
tion rate  and  imemployment  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  recession.  For 
them  to  use  the  same  methods  to  say 
that  balancing  the  budget  will  reduce 
inflation  by  only  one-  or  two-tenths  of  a 
percent  has  no  more  substance  than  their 
predictions. 

In  addition,  what  we  have  is  a  cumu- 
lative problem.  A  series  of  surpluses,  step 
by  step,  would,  I  believe,  dramatically 
change  the  inflation  picture. 

Finally,  this  argument  underestimates 
the  profound  psychological  effect  that  a 
determination  by  Congress  and  the 
President  to  balance  the  budget  and  pro- 
vide a  genuine  surplus  can  have. 

As  usual  there  is  a  dispute  in  these 
matters  over  what  level  of  GNP  is  the 
basis  for  the  21-percent  limitation. 

The  Senators  from  Delaware  and  New 
Mexico  have  made  a  good  case  for  their 
view  that  it  means  a  $25  to  $30  billion 
cut.  Further,  the  21 -percent  figure  is 
based  on  the  pledge  of  President  Carter 
himself  to  reduce  the  percentage  that 
the  Federal  budget  makes  up  of  the 
GNP. 

But  putting  a  limitation  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  of  21  percent  of  GNP  is  at 
the  high  end  of  the  proportion  of  the 
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resources  of  the  people  of  this  country 
which  should  be  applied  to  government 
and  the  services  Government  can  per- 
form. "Hiat  is  not  a  niggling  flgure. 

Fourth,  it  is  always  asked,  where 
would  you  cut?  I  am  ready  to  answer 
that  question  and  I  have  a  list  of  specific 
cuts  which  I  think  can  be  and  should  be 
made. 

Here  it  is. 

Numbers  can  mean  anything  depend- 
ing on  the  assumptions  that  imderpin 
their  reality.  Thus,  by  definition,  the 
argument  Is  made  that  out  of  the  $613 
billion  outlay  budget  recently  submitted 
by  the  President,  a  mere  $47  billion  is 
available  in  controllable  outlays  from 
which  to  cut  the  $29  billion  necessary  to 
meet  the  terms  of  Senate  Resolution  380. 

The  arithmetic  is  compelling  but  the 
logic  is  not. 

Consider  that  there  are  several  sacred 
cows  omitted  from  this  analysis — items 
which,  by  definition,  are  presumed 
immune  to  reductions.  Here  is  where  the 
assumption  is  fiawed. 

Target  number  one  is  national  defense. 
This  function  must  be  reduced  if  the 
budget  is  to  be  kept  in  balance  and  if 
enough  funding  Is  to  be  found  for  a  pos- 
sible tax  reduction.  There  is  no  escaping 
the  logic  that  economies  must  be  found 
in  the  Defense  Department.  The  trick  is 
to  find  defense  areas  that  do  not  refiect 
adversely  on  defense  preparedness  and 
that  actually  would  contribute  to  an 
improved  military  posture. 

Impossible  to  find?  Not  at  all.  Consider 
the  following: 

There  are  990,000  civilians  employed 
by  the  Defense  Department.  We  are  top 
heavy  with  civilians.  Investigations  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  out- 
side experts  have  pointed  out  that  the 
staffs  of  the  civilian  secretaries  overlap 
with  the  staffs  of  the  military  chiefs 
which  in  turn  overlap  with  the  staff  of 
the  joint  chiefs  wh'ch  in  turn  dunllcates 
the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Then  add  the  consolidated  command 
staffs,  the  indenendent  and  joint  com- 
mand, staffs,  the  staffs  of  the  assistant 
secretaries,  and  there  becomes  a  clear 
pattern  of  redimdancy.  A  hiring  freeze 
on  all  civilian  personnel  in  the  Defense 
Department  would  result  in  a  $1.2  billion 
outlay  sav'ngs  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Consider  the  prospective  savings  in 
enhanced  competition.  At  the  present 
time,  about  74  percent  of  all  DOD  major 
contracting  is  by  sole  source.  Every  Gov- 
ernment and  private  study  of  contract- 
ing has  determined  that  competitive 
bidding  saves  between  10  and  15  percent 
over  sole  source  contracting.  Assuming 
the  lower  figure  and  calculating  a  irfiase- 
In  of  savings  at  a  50-percent  rate,  there 
would  be  an  armual  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer of  $1.8  billion. 

There  are  other  areas  in  defense 
where  I  would  recommend  cutbacks  to 
total  an  outlay  reduction  of  $5  billion. 

Target  number  two  is  Federal  retire- 
ment. Some  $800  million  could  be  saved 
if  dual  annual  cost  of  living  payments 
for  Federal  retirees  are  limited  to  single 
adjustments  such  as  is  the  case  with 
social  security  recipients. 

We  can  also  move  below  the  line — 
that  is  reduce  projects  which,  according 


to  the  budget  committee  letter,  cannot 
be  cut  deep  enough  without  total  de- 
struction. 

Deeper  cuts  should  be  made  in  revenue 
sharing  for  example.  It  is  not  enough  to 
just  reduce  revenue  sharing  to  the 
States.  The  entire  program  of  $6.8  bll- 
Uon  in  outlays  should  be  eliminated. 
Major  reductions  could  also  be  made  in 
a  number  of  other  budget  functions  list- 
ed in  the  letter  including  community, 
regional  and  environmental  public  works, 
energy  programs,  housing  assistance, 
education  programs,  space  and  science 
programs,  foreign  aid.  In  other  words,  I 
would  urge  reductions  in  every  one  of 
these  categories. 

Thus,  while  the  budget  committee 
letter  argues  that  cuts  above  the  line  are 
impossible,  I  would  make  significant  cuts 
there.  And  while  the  letter  argues  that 
cuts  below  the  line  would  be  destructive, 
my  reductions  above  the  line  would  allow 
deep  but  not  destructive  cuts  to  be  made 
in  all  the  other  categories. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
statement  that  you  will  not  get  any  argu- 
ments on  in  the  United  States  today  is 
that  something  has  to  be  done  about  our 
ailing  economy.  Rarely  does  a  week  go 
by  when  we  are  not  shaken  by  reports 
of  another  economic  indicator  gone  wild. 
In  the  last  month,  we  have  had  to  face 
squarely,  for  the  first  time,  the  prospect 
of  20  percent  inflation  and  20  percent 
interest  rates.  And  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  in  sight. 

These  conditions  have  many  causes. 
The  initial  spark  for  inflation  was  deficit 
spending.  But,  easy  credit,  lagging  pro- 
ductivity, drying  up  of  venture  capital, 
and  excessive  government  spending  also 
fuel  the  fire  of  Infiation.  Many  of  these 
factors  are  beyond  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Federal  Government.  However,  two 
of  them — deficit  spending  and  excessive 
Government  spending — are  unquestion- 
ably within  our  domain.  And,  we,  as  re- 
sponsible legislators,  must  put  an  end 
to  them. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  originally 
presented  by  the  President,  called  for 
$616  billion  in  total  outlays,  with  a  $16 
billion  deficit.  The  flgure  for  total  out- 
lays has  been  updated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  $626  billion.  Re- 
cently, the  President  proposed  to  bal- 
ance the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  not  by 
reducing  spending,  but  by  increasing 
revenues  to  $627  billion.  The  House  and 
we,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  are  try- 
ing to  balance  the  budget,  not  by  in- 
creasing taxes,  but  by  reducing  total  out- 
lays to  between  $611  and  $614  billion. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion recently  about  what  the  impact 
of  a  balanced  budget  actually  would  be. 
Some  argue  that  it  will  have  only  a  minor 
effect  on  infiation,  reducing  it  by  about 
0.1  to  0.2  percent.  I  disagree  with  this. 
Deficit  spending  may  now  be  only  one 
factor  of  Infiation,  but,  it  was  the  orig- 
inal cause.  As  long  as  we  continue  to 
spend  more  than  we  have,  and  to  infiate 
the  money  supply,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  control  inflation.  This  is  the  place  to 
begin  the  attack. 

The  trouble  with  Senator  MnsKii's 
amendment,  which  would  only  recom- 
mend a  balanced  fiscal  year  1981  budget, 


is  that  it  begins  and  ends  the  attack 
here.  I  think  we  must  go  a  step  further. 

Reducing  the  level  of  spending  below 
the  point  that  will  balance  the  budget 
will  have  a  great  psychological  impact. 
While  many  people  discoimt  this  factor, 
I  think  it  is  important.  Balancing  the 
budget  is  a  good  first  step,  but  to  stop 
there  would  be  a  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  the  business  of  spending  will 
continue  as  usual.  And,  that  Is  not  the 
signal  we,  as  resp<mslble  legislators,  want 
to  send.  We  must  encourage  a  new  atti- 
tude of  thrift  or  our  economic  situation 
will  continue  to  deteriorate.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices, 
but  we  must  make  the  first  move  and 
lead  them  in  the  fight  against  Inflation. 

Beating  inflation  will  demand  sacri- 
fice and  discipline  from  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government. 
High  Interest  rates,  necessary  to  slow 
the  growth  rate  of  money  and  credit,  are 
squeezing  every  consumer  and  business 
owner.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
this  burden  is  equally  shared.  How  can 
the  U.S.  Senate  ask  Americans  to  tighten 
their  belts,  to  go  without  a  new  house, 
to  scramble  to  save  for  their  child's  col- 
lege education,  to  forego  building  a  new 
plant,  if  we  refuse  not  only  to  balance 
the  budget,  but  also  to  place  further  re- 
strictions on  Federal  spending. 

It  is  with  these  reasons  in  mind  that 
I  have  jo'ned  Senator  Roth  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  380  that  calls 
for  a  reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  to  $596  bUlion — 21  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  I  am  silso  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  Sena- 
tor Batjcus'  bill.  S.  2374.  the  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibilities Act  of  1980.  that  would 
oermanently  require  a  balanced  budget 
by  ammding  the  1974  Budget  Act. 

I  am  ccmfldent  that  mv  colleagues, 
after  examinine  these  proposals,  will 
join  in  support  of  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  Senate  Resolution  380, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor.  This 
resolution  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee report  a  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
that  limits  total  expenditures  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  21  percent  of  the 
estimated  fiscal  year  1981  gross  national 
product  (GNP) .  In  other  words,  this  reso- 
lution would  put  the  Senate  on  record 
in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  strongly 
advocated  and  fought  for  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  throughout  my  26  years 
in  the  Senate,  I  am  pleased  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  consensus  in  favor 
of  a  balanced  budget  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
mood  that  appears  to  prevail  now  will  be 
reflected  in  the  hard  decisions  yet  to 
come,  with  the  result  that  Cwigress  ef- 
fects sufficient  spending  cuts  in  non- 
defense  programs  to  bring  outlays  in  line 
with  revenues.  In  fact,  I  hope  that  the 
degree  of  fiscal  discipline  will  be  strong 
enough  to  reduce  expenditures  to  a  point 
which  will  leave  room  for  oiacting  mean- 
ingful tax  incentives  to  promote  business 
capital  investment. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  magic 
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about  the  2|-perccnt-of-GNP  spending 
figiire  speciflted  in  Senate  Resolution  380. 
It  is  simply  that  this  projected  level  of 
Federal  exp<  nditures  is  ample  to  meet 
the  fimding  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  limits  tion  will  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  expec  ed  national  income  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ( ommon  def raise  and  to  fund 
the  program;  that  most  effectively  pro- 
mote the  gei  leral  welfare.  Furthermore, 
based  aa  pre  lections  of  expected  tax  re- 
ceU>ts,  comnitting  to  a  21-percent-of- 
ONP  spending  limitation  will  result  in 
a  balanced  I  udget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Mr.  Presid(  nt,  while  a  balanced  budget 
is  a  most  wc  rthy  goal,  it  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Thn  basic  objective,  and  it  is 
one  that  I  h(  ipe  all  Senators  share,  is  to 
get  inflation  iinder  control.  Stopping  the 
current  pattern  of  deficit  spending  will 
be  a  giant  itep  toward  achieving  this 
goal.  I  have  iiaid  it  many  times,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  balanced  the 
budget  but  oi  ice  in  the  last  20  years.  We 
cannot  continue  in  this  pattern.   The 
economy  of  <  ur  Nation  cannot  stand  it, 
and  the  Amei  Lean  people,  thankfully,  are 
not  going  to  continue  to  tolerate  it. 

At  9  a.m.  loday,  the  latest  figures  on 
the  Cwisumei  Price  Index  were  released. 
They  showed  that  inflation  is  galloping 
wildly  out  oi  control  at  an  18-percent 
annual  rate.  This  18-percent  inflation 
rate,  accomianied  by  prime  interest 
rates  that  ha  re  already  reached  19  per- 
cent and  thri!aten  to  go  still  higher,  is 
extremely  daigerous  for  the  future  of 
our  country,  i  Jtop  and  consider  what  we 
will  be  payirg  for  things  a  few  years 
from  now  if  t  le  inflation  rate  stays  at  18 
percent.  In  ju  st  4  years,  prices  will  dou- 
ble. In  10  years,  they  will  look  like  this: 
A  candy  bai  will  cost  $1.31. 
A  car  that  :osts  $6,000  today  will  cost 
$31,000. 

A  $50,000  h  )use — and  the  average  cost 
today  is  already  above  that  level— will 
cost  $262,000. 

All  of  this  i  1  only  10  years,  if  inflation 
gets  no  worse  than  18  percent.  It  Is  not 
just  mind  bog  fling.  It  is  frightening,  and 
as  I  said,  dow  [iright  dangerous. 

It  does  not  have  to  happen,  however, 
and  we  can  do  some  things  to  stop  it. 
Inflation  can  be  controlled  if  Congress 
and  the  Presic  ent  have  the  collective  will 
and  good  ju<  gment  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges. We  iiust  learn  to  say  "No." 
Adopting  this  resolution  will  be  the  first 
step,  but  a  mo  st  important  movement,  in 
the  right  dire  :tion  of  reining  in  Federal 
spending  in  o  -der  to  help  slow  the  pace 
of  inflation. 
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Is  talking  in  terms  of  additional  tax  in- 
creases to  generate  more  revenue,  so  that 
lesser  cuts  in  spending  will  have  to  be 
effected. 

This  is  the  wrong  approach,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— wrong  because  it  adds  to  the  tax 
burden  of  middle-income  Americans  who 
already  are  paying  more  than  their  share 
of  taxes — and  wrong  because  it  will  fur- 
ther hamper  efforts  to  enhance  produc- 
tivity. This  administration  has  pushed 
us  to  the  highest  tax  and  spending  levels 
per  capita  since  World  War  n. 

In  my  opinion,  we  caimot  realistically 
hope  to  restore  economic  vitality  and 
stability  in  this  Nation  imtil  we  definitely 
and  significantly  reverse  these  higher 
relative  tax  spending  trends. 

Mr.  President,  the  Muskie  substitute 
to  the  Roth  resolution  suffers  from  the 
same  flaws  that  characterize  this  admin- 
istration's approach  to  "fiscal  respon- 
sibility"— too  much  emphasis  on  subtle 
tax  hikes  and  too  little  commitment  to 
meaningful  spending  reductions  in  non- 
defense,  social-welfare  programs.  We 
desperately  need  to  balance  the  budget, 
but  we  must  be  equally  concerned  with 
the  level  of  taxes  and  expenditures  at 
which  it  is  brought  into  balance.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  the  better  wisdom  in 
the  Roth  resolution  approach  and  reject 
the  Muskie  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  the  decisions  that  we 
make  here  today  will  not  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law.  They  will  not  by  them- 
selves solve  our  Nation's  serious  economic 
problems.  However,  if  the  Senate  will 
face  the  difficult  challenge  and  make 
what  I  believe  is  the  right  decision  of 
adopting  the  Roth  resolution,  we  will 
have  taken  a  first,  important  step  toward 
restoring  fiscal  responsibility  and  to- 
ward bringing  inflation  under  control. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Muskie  substitute  to 
the  Roth  resolution  instructs  the  Budget 
Committee  to  report  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  This  resolution 
would  require  $16  billion  of  cuts. 

I  understand  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  recommend  specific  program 
savings  when  they  report  a  balanced 
budget.  Does  adoption  of  the  Muskie 
substitute  bind  us  to  support  the  specific 
cuts  that  will  be  offered  by  the  Budget 
Committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  It  does  not.  Each 
Senator  will  have  to  decide  his  own  vote 
on  the  basis  of  his  appraisal  of  our 
work. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Furthermore,  in  voting  for 
the  Muskie  substitute  are  we  committing 
ourselves  to  use  the  windfall  profit  tax 
revenue  to  fimd  general  revenue 
programs? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  You  are  making  no  as- 
sumption about  the  windfall  revenues 
in  such  a  vote.  The  windfall  revenues 
will  come  Into  the  general  fund,  and 
Congress  will  have  to  make  the  decisions 
about  how  to  spend  them  through  the 
regiilar  budget  and  appropriations 
process  each  year. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  Join 
with  Senator  Muskie  today  in  offering 
a  substitute  proposal  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 380,  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Senate. 


I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  been  more  persistent  in  this  pursuit 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

I  believe  that  our  proposal  builds  on 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
if  adhered  to  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
will  provide  the  Senate  with  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  make  sound  budgetary  de- 
cisions later  in  the  year. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  first  budget 
resolution  reported  out  by  the  Budget 
Committee  this  spring  should  limit  Fed- 
eral spending  to  21  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

The  substitute  proposal  that  Senator 
MiTSKiE  and  I  and  others  are  offering 
today  would  expand  on  Senate  Resolution 
380  by  stating  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Budget  Committee  should 
report  out  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  reserving  any  surplus  for  a 
tax  reduction,  as  well  as  spelling  out  what 
additional  cuts  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  to  21 
percent  of  the  GNP.  In  short,  our  pro- 
posal instructs  the  Budget  Committee,  at 
a  minimum,  to  lay  these  two  alternatives 
before  the  Senate  when  we  cast  the  votes 
that  will  guide  taxing  and  spending  policy 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  It  will  thus  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  consider  both  options 
in  an  Informed  manner  as  it  assesses 
the  best  course  for  the  Nation  at  that 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
a  long-time  proponent  of  a  balanced 
budget.  He  has  also  supported  proposals 
to  limit  Federal  expenditures  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  GNP.  as  many  of  us 
have,  in  order  to  get  at  the  question  of 
the  size  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  deficit.  I  urge  him  to  join 
us  In  broadening  his  rescdutlon,  so  that 
we  can  consider  both  of  these  options, 
which  are  not  mutueJly  exclusive,  in  an 
informed  fashion  later  in  the  year  when 
we  vote  on  the  budget  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Act  of  1974 
provided  the  Congress  with  new  proce- 
dures to  coordinate  Federal  taxing  and 
spending  policies.  For  the  first  time,  it 
charged  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees with  recommending  fiscal  poli- 
cies for  the  coming  year  which  were  sen- 
sitive to  the  Nation's  economic  needs. 

As  part  of  this  exercise,  the  Budget 
Committees  must  report  out  two  resolu- 
tions a  year,  one  in  the  spring,  and  a 
binding  one  in  the  fall,  which  are  meant 
to  guide  our  taxing  and  soending  com- 
mittees and  force  the  Congress  to  take 
responslbnitv  for  the  sum  total  of  the 
many  Individual  decisions  made  by  the 
Congress  over  the  course  of  a  year. 

To  my  mind,  these  new  procedures 
have  been  very  helpful.  They  have  forced 
us  to  look  at  the  sum  total  of  our  efforts 
and  not  just  the  parts.  This  has  been 
especially  true  this  year,  as  we  face  an 
infiatlon  rate  of  18  percent  or  more, 
soaring  Interest  rates,  and  a  budget  in- 
creasingly made  up  of  "uncontrollable" 
expenditures,  or  automatic  expenditures 
flowing  from  progrtuns  and  beneflts  to 
which  people  are  automatically  entitled. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  decisions  we  make  this  year  will 


be  critical  for  our  Nation,  and  perhaps 
affect  the  course  of  the  economy  for 
years  to  come.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
imperative  that  we  weigh  our  actions 
very  carefully  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
resolution  I  am  offering  with  Senator 
MusKiz  today  will  permit  the  Senate  to 
do  just  that — to  take  into  account  a 
number  of  options  available  to  us  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending  and  taxing,  and 
the  size  of  the  Government,  and  do  so  in 
a  manner  that  will  be  helpful  in  resolv- 
ing our  economic  problems. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  months, 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
I  have  considered  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire balanced  budgets  or  limit  Govern- 
ment expenditures  to  a  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  I  have  also  been 
exposed  to  a  cross  section  of  economic 
thought  on  our  current  difficulties.  The 
subcommittee  held  6  days  of  hearings 
and  listened  to  38  witnesses. 

I  came  away  from  this  experience  with 
two  firm  judgments.  First,  that  it  Is  es- 
sential to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
this  year  if  we  are  to  keep  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  and  get  infiatlon 
under  control.  Second,  that  the  Congress 
do  this  without  delay  by  using  estab- 
lished procedures  available  to  us  now 
and  by  exercising  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  deficit  spending  at  the 
Federal  level  post  haste. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  spoken  loud  and  clear.  They  want 
a  balanced  budget  this  year.  I  believe 
that  they  will  get  It. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has  al- 
ready taken  its  first  steps  toward  this 
goal  by  marking  up  a  budget  resolution 
that  not  (mly  provides  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981,  but  which 
also  provides  for  a  surplus. 

The  President  has  likewise  spoken  on 
this  subject.  He  has  suinounced  his  In- 
tention to  send  budget  modiflcations  to 
the  Hill  by  the  end  of  this  month  which 
would  provide  for  a  balanced  fiscal  year 
1981  budget. 

Having  voted  to  balance  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  last  year,  in  the  Pub- 
lic Debt  Limit  Act,  the  Senate  would  be 
breaking  Its  faith  with  the  American 
people  if  it  followed  any  other  course 
than  to  develop  a  balanced  budget  this 
year.  I  have  every  confidence  that  under 
the  able  and  dedicated  leadership  of 
Senators  Muskie  and  Bellmon,  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  that  the  Senate  will 
keep  its  word  to  the  American  people 
by  balancing  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  balancing  our  budget 
this  year  will  reduce  scwne  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
encourage  the  Fed  to  moderate  Its  pol- 
icy of  constantly  raising  interest  rates. 
If  the  Fed  refuse  to  lessen  interest 
rates,  I  Intend  to  pursue  changes  In  the 
Federal  Revenue  Act  which  will  enable 
Congress  and  the  President  to  lessen 
present  usurious  rates  which  threaten  to 
destroy  our  Nation's  economy  by  Infla- 
tion and  recession.  A  balanced  budget 
will  also  send  a  signal  to  the  financial 
markets  and  the  American  people  that 


we  are  serious  about  fighting  infiatlon, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
willing  to  do  its  share  in  cutting  back  and 
trying  to  live  within  its  means.  This  is  a 
necessary  step  toward  moving  our  cur- 
rent double-digit  inflation  down  to- 
where  it  belongs.  Accomplishing  this 
goal  will  require  sacrlflce  among  many, 
and  reductions,  or  even  termination,  of 
some  programs  that  have  merit  and 
have  enjoyed  the  support  of  many  of  us 
over  the  years. 

"nie  Senator  from  Delaware  suggests 
that,  rather  than  moving  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  instead,  move  to  limit  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  to  21  percent  of 
the  GNP.  This  suggestion  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  size  of  Government  and 
the  role  Federal  spending  plays  in  our 
economy. 

This  approiu;h  is  very  similar  to  a  pro- 
cedure I  endorsed  when  I  introduced 
S.  2132,  the  Taxing  and  Spending  Limita- 
tion Act  of  1980,  which  would  require 
the  administration  to  prepare,  and  the 
Budget  Committees  to  report  out  to  the 
full  House  and  Senate,  a  budget  in  which 
both  taxes  and  spending  would  be  limited 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  GNP.  This 
bill,  currently  pending  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  would  require  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  that  budget  before  It 
could  consider  any  alternative  budget 
which  might  provide  for  a  higher  level 
of  Federal  expenditures  relative  to  the 
GNP. 

To  my  mind,  this  proposal,  which 
establishes  by  law  that  the  Congress 
must  cons'der  limited  budgets,  is  a  good 
supplement  to  our  existing  budgetary 
procedures.  It  would  force  the  Congress 
to  vote,  each  year,  on  a  limited  budget 
aimed  at  paring  down  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment. By  addressing  both  taxing  and 
spending,  it  would  avo'.d  balancing  the 
budget  by  Increasing  the  tax  burden.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  provide  sufficient 
flexibility  for  the  Congress  to  effectively 
deal  with  changing  economic  conditions. 
The  resolution  Senator  Muskie  and  I 
are  sponsoring  today  has  many  similiari- 
ties  to  the  approach  suggested  in  S.  2132. 
It  would  call  upon  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  present  the  Senate  with  a  balanced 
budget  proposal,  as  well  as  a  proposal 
that  limits  Federal  spending  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  GNP.  It  would  have  the 
Budget  Committee  lay  out  the  conse- 
quences of  both  of  these  proposals  before 
us,  and  estimate  their  relative  impact 
on  the  inflation  rate.  It  would  specifically 
outline  what  would  be  required  in  the 
way  of  cuts,  for  specific  programs.  In 
order  to  reach  either  or  both  of  these 
goals.  This,  I  submit.  Is  the  proper  way 
for  us  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  digress  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  several  related  Issues 
that  very  much  bear  on  this  debate :  The 
impact  of  rising  energy  prices  on  our  in- 
flation rates,  the  impact  of  high  interest 
rates  on  our  economy,  and  my  reasons 
for  supporting  a  balanced  budget  through 
direct  action  this  year  by  the  Congress 
rather  than  through  the  vehicle  of  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

I  raise  these  Issues  because  I  believe 
they  should  be  an  integral  part  of  this 
debate.  The  American  people  want  a 


balanced  budget.  This  is  a  serious  con- 
cern, and.  as  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not 
think  we  will  di8i4>point  them  with  our 
actions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  Is  impera- 
tive to  stress  that  reaching  a  balanced 
budget  this  year  will  not — I  repeat,  will 
not — bring  our  people  speedy  relief  from 
the  heavy  burden  inflation  has  laid  at 
their  doorstep.  Even  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  a  balanced  budget  do  not  be- 
lieve that  eliminating  Federal  deficits 
alone  this  year  will  shave  vaian  than  a 
fraction  of  a  percent  from  our  ciirrent 
inflation  rate. 

The  reason  this  is  so  Is  that  balancing 
the  budget  will  not  immediately  get  at 
two  other  inflationary  culprits:  Soaring 
energy  prices  and  interest  rates. 

SOAXING   ENXBCT    FklCES   P^EO   IMrtATION 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  many  of 
the  most  serious  national  problems  we 
face  today  can  be  traced  back,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  our  intolerable  de- 
pendence on  expensive  and  insecure 
foreign  oU. 

A  major  cause  of  our  present  inflation 
is  the  shock  of  successive  oil  price  in- 
creases which  have  raised  our  oil  import 
costs  from  under  $5  billion  In  1972  to  a 
projected  $90  billion  or  more  this  year. 
These  Increases  have  raised  the  cost  of 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  from  73  cents  in  1979 
to  $1.26  today.  "Hiey  have  raised  the  price 
of  home  heating  oil  more  than  90  per- 
cent in  the  last  year. 

These  increases  have  rii^led  through- 
out our  economy.  Several  weeks  ago, 
Walter  Heller,  a  senior  econom'c  adviser 
in  past  admin'strations,  estimated  that 
60  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  inflation 
rate  last  year  could  be  traced  to  soaring 
energy  prices.  And  I  believe  him.  Almost 
every  month  over  the  past  year,  when 
the  new  CPI  figures  came  out,  it  has  been 
plain  for  all  to  see. 

Last  year  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
went  up  to  13.3  percent.  Food  pr'ces 
went  up  10.2  percent,  energy  prices  37.4 
percent,  and  home  purchase  and  financ- 
ing costs  went  up  21  ^/z  percent.  All  other 
items  went  up  7.6  percent  on  the  average. 

If  the  proportionate  weight  of  each  of 
these  items  in  the  index  is  taken  Into 
account,  direct  energy  prices  contributed 
3.2  percent  of  the  13.3-percent  Infiation, 
home  purchase  and  financing  costs  con- 
tributed 4.3  percent  of  the  13.3-percent 
inflation,  food  prices  contributed  1.8  per- 
cent of  the  infiation.  and  purchases  of 
all  other  items  contributed  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  13.3-percent  infiation. 
When  compared  to  the  1978  rate  of  in- 
flation, nearly  60  percent  of  the  increase 
is  directly  attributable  to  energy  prices. 

These  estimates  show  only  the  direct 
impact  of  these  items  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Underljring  all  of  these  In- 
creases Is  the  hidden  burden  of  energy 
cost  increases  on  nearly  everything  we 
produce,  and  the  reverberations  which 
these  increases  have  on  the  wage-price 
spiral,  consumer  expectations,  and  the 
counterproductive  attempt  to  control  In- 
flation through  higher  interest  rates. 

The  oil  price  increases  we  are  experi- 
encing as  a  result  of  the  new  OPEC  pol- 
icy— to  produce  less  and  charge  more — 
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and  of  dome:  ac  oU  price  decontrol,  have 
played  havoc  with  our  economy. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  their  efforts 
were  limited  to  increasing  petroleum 
product  price  i.  Unf ortunatdy.  the  ripple 
is  much  wide:  than  that.  With  deregula- 
tion of  natuial  gas,  natural  gas  prices 
have  g(ne  up  in  lockstep  with  oil  prices. 
These  costs  aj  e  passed  on  directly  to  con- 
sumers, in  th(lr  gasoline  and  utility  bills. 
They  are  also  passed  on  indirectly  in  the 
costs  of  virtw  Jly  all  consumer  goods  and 
services  becai  tse  of  the  energy  intensive 
nature  of  our  lociety. 

Increased  iietroleum  and  natural  gas 
prices  are  refl^  icted  in  the  plastic  wrapped 
around  a  loa  F  of  bread  or  a  pound  of 
hambiirger.  '  Tiey  are  reflected  in  the 
plastics  used  to  make  our  autc»nobiles, 
eyeglasses,  to?s  and  a  whole  myriad  of 
consumer  pro  lucts.  They  are  reflected  in 
the  polyester  and  other  synthetics  from 
which  our  ck  thing  is  made. 

I  could  go  01 1  and  on,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  believe  I  ha  re  made  my  point.  Balanc- 
ing the  budg<  t  is  important.  But  it  will 
not  make  oil  price  increases  go  away  or 
prevent  worki  irs  from  desiring  wage  in- 
creases so  the: '  can  pay  their  heating  bills 
and  feed  an(  clothe  their  families.  It 
would  be  tmf a  Lr  and  deceptive,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  sugge  st  otherwise. 

This  mean  I  that  an  equally  critical 
part  o<  flghtliig  inflati^Hi  will  be  to  keep 
energy  prices  down,  develop  alternative 
domestic  energy  sources  to  b{u:k  our 
foreign  oU — si  ich  as  gasohol  and  coal  and 
coed  derivati<  es — encourage  new  ways 
to  conserve  en  ergy  and  break  the  monop- 
oly strangleh  »Id  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  tielr  OPEC  allies,  over  our 
economy  by  ii  sisting  on  the  introduction 
of  competitive  principles  into  the  energy 
marketplace. 

The  proflts  ^he  major  oil  companies  are 
making  at  tie  expense  of  the  average 
American  are  unacceptable  to  this  Sena- 
tor. In  1979  t  le  proflts  of  the  20  largest 
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heating  oil  pi  Ices  by  more  than  90  per- 
c«it.  At  the  same  time,  the  consumer 
has  paid  higher  prices  for  energy,  they 
have  also  pai<  I  again  as  the  inflaticmary 
pressures  of  a  iirging  energy  costs  ripple 
through  the  e  lonomy. 

While  this  I  isue  Is  not  before  us  today, 
I  submit  that  if  a  majority  of  thfs  Con- 
gress continu(«  to  support  unbridled  oil 
company  pric;  increases,  we  are  in  for 
hard  times  n<^  matter  how  fiscally  pru- 
dent we  are. 
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but  it  also  raises  the  price  of  almost 
everything  we  buy.  Business  must  pay 
these  higher  rates  to  invest  in  equip- 
ment, inventories,  and  plants  and  to  re- 
finance loans  which  become  due  on  exist- 
ing investments.  These  costs  get  passed 
on  to  consumers. 

Raising  interest  rates  to  flght  inflation 
not  only  severely  impacts  new  investment 
on  the  supply  side,  but  it  sets  us  up  for 
a  recession  which  will  be  severe  indeed. 
Monetary  policy  is  a  blunt  tool  to  flght 
inflation  caused  by  oil  prices.  Its  impact 
on  economic  output  is  usually  delayed  for 
6  months  or  more  and  its  effect  on  infla- 
tion depends  on  inducing  a  recession  and 
may  be  delayed  for  as  long  as  several 
years.  In  the  short  run,  it  severely  ag- 
gravates the  inflation. 

Furthermore,  high  interest  rates  single 
out  the  housing  industry  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  burden.  This  has  always 
been  the  case  with  higher  interest  rates, 
and  it  is  unfair  and  inequitable. 

I  beUeve  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant beneflts  of  bsdancing  the  budget  will 
come  if  our  fiscal  restraint  would  encour- 
age the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  back 
off  its  present  high  interest  rate  policies. 
Not  only  will  balancing  the  budget  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  more  reason  to  back 
off,  but  it  will  also  leave  more  funds 
available  for  private  borrowing  and 
investment. 

REDUCE  RECULATOBT  COSTS  TBROOOH 
CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  President,  another  area  to  which 
this  Congress  must  direct  its  attention  is 
Federal  regulation.  We  must  take  strong 
steps  to  rein  in  the  regulators — the  in- 
efiSciency  and  ineffectiveness  of  poorly 
rvui,  ill-conceived  programs  create  in- 
calculable costs  which  cannot  l>e  borne 
by  a  nation  struggling  to  improve  its 
productivity  and  retain  its  international 
competitiveness.  We  now  have  before  us 
in  the  Senate  several  omnibus  reform 
bills  whose  thrust  is  to  improve  regula- 
tory performance  through  better  man- 
agement within  the  executive  branch. 
While  I  support  these  bills  in  concept, 
I  find  myself  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  most  sure  handle  on  controlling, 
molding,  and  pruning  the  regulatory  ma- 
chinery is  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

Congress  created  the  agencies  and 
their  programs;  we  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  them.  If  at  times  the  agen- 
cies have  overstepped  congressional  in- 
tent, if  they  have  grown  to  size  and 
power  beyond  that  contemplated  by  us; 
if  they  have  sometimes  seemed  to 
achieve  a  life  of  their  own  independent 
and  unmindful  of  the  constituents  they 
were  established  to  serve;  then  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  overseeing  what  they  are  doing. 

In  this  belief,  I  intend  to  offer  later 
this  week  a  bill  offering  a  new  approach 
to  congressional  oversight  of  agency 
programs.  It  combines  in  a  practical 
way  two  sound  principles  which  have 
been  studied  in  recent  Congresses:  "sun- 
rise"— the  establishment  of  performance 
measures;  and  "sunset"— the  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  programs  in  an 
orderly  review  process  by  the  appro- 
priate c(Hnmlttee.  It  will  tie  review  to 
other  legislative  action,  and  to  the  budg- 
et process  Itself.  It  provides  for  work- 


able reexamination  by  Congress  of  pro- 
graniis  which  have  failed  to  meet  their 
purpose  and  have  become  more  of  a 
burden  than  a  benefit  to  those  they 
were  intended  to  serve.  The  country 
cannot  afford  the  costs  of  ineffective 
and  duplicative  regulation.  The  Con- 
gress is  the  best  place  to  control  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  painted  a  fairly 
bleak  picture,  perhaps  bleaker  than  I 
intended,  or  believe  is  necessary.  But  I 
do  so  for  a  good  reason.  The  American 
people  deserve  to  know  the  truth  about 
our  current  economic  maladies,  no  mat- 
ter how  bitter  the  medicine.  I  believe 
too  many  politicians  have  held  out  too 
many  false  hopes  and  simple  answers 
for  too  long.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the 
economy  is  a  complex  web,  and  getting 
a  handle  on  inflation  will  require  action 
on  a  number  of  fronts.  Balancing  the 
budget  is  one  of  these.  But  the  other 
areas  I  have  touched  on  are  equally 
important — if  we  are  being  honest  with 
ourselves  and  the  Nation.  And  this  brings 
me  to  one  last  issue  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss, Mr.  President.  That  issue  is  the 
wisdom  of  amending  our  Constitution 
to  require  a  balanced  budget,  rather  than 
leaving  this  responsibility  with  the  Con- 
gress, where  It  currently  resides. 

A     CONSTITXmONAL     AMENDMENT     TO     BALANCE 
THE    BCDGET 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before  I  did 
not  reach  a  decision  on  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
easily  or  without  careful  study.  Over  the 
past  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution,  I  held  an 
extensive  series  of  hearings  on  the  var- 
ious proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  were  designed  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  or  place  a  lid  on  Fed- 
eral spending.  We  heard  38  witnesses  in- 
cluding the  sponsors  of  every  proposed 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfiBce,  several  dis- 
tinguished economists  and  various  non- 
governmental organizations  with  a  par- 
ticular Interest  In  this  area  such  as  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  the  National 
Tax  Limitation  Committee,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  and  the  AFL-CIO.  I  have 
spent  more  time  in  hearings  on  the 
amendment  issue  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  study,  how- 
ever, I  determined  that  the  constitu- 
tional approach  to  balancing  our  budget 
was  not  advisable.  This  was  not  an  easy 
decision  on  my  part.  Support  for  such  an 
amendment  Is  widespread  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  my  own  State 
of  Indiana.  The  proponents  of  the 
amendment  presented  an  enticing  pic- 
ture of  the  beneflts  to  be  gained  from 
such  an  approach.  And  it  is  a  revered 
American  maxim  that  families,  towns. 
States,  and  the  Nation  should  live  within 
their  means. 

In  making  this  decision,  Mr.  President, 
I  opted  for  the  kind  of  bite-the-bullet 
discipline  evidenced  by  the  Senate  to- 
day as  a  better  alternative  to  that  of  the 
long-drawn-out  process  of  amending  the 
Constitution  and  writing  economic  pre- 
scriptions fitting  for  our  times  into  a 
document  that  is  meant  to  endure  for  all 
times. 
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The  di£Qculty  of  predicting  our  na- 
tional needs  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
In  these  volatile  times,  national  security 
considerations  weigh  heavily  on  all  of 
us.  Unanticipated  defense  expenditures 
could  be  necessary  at  any  moment.  The 
constitutional  amendment  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  have  allowed 
an  unbalanced  budget  in  times  of  de- 
clared war.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
America's  last  two  armed  conflicts  were 
not  declared  wars  and  would  not  have 
come  within  the  exception  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  severly  limit  the  Gtov- 
emment's  ability  to  respond  quickly  to 
economic  recessions.  Witness  alter  wit- 
ness at  our  hearings  have  described  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  respcmd  to  a  slowing 
economy  in  order  to  avoid  recession  or 
even  depression.  As  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Blumenthal  noted  in  our 
hearings: 

It  Is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  re- 
duce the  complex  process  of  fiscal  policy  to 
the  single  constraint  of  budget  balance. 
Flexibility  Is  the  necessary  element  of  an 
effective  fiscal  strategy.  Constitutionally 
mandating  a  balanced  budget  would  under- 
mine our  efforts  to  develop  and  practice 
prudent  economic  policy. 

A  rigid  balanced  budget  mandate  could 
exacerbate  economic  fluctuations.  If  Income 
falls  unexpectedly,  then  budget  balance  cart 
be  achieved  only  If  tax  rates  are  raised,  or 
spending  for  the  quarter  of  the  total  budget 
that  can  be  controlled  on  an  annual  basis  is 
drastically  reduced.  But  such  actions  would 
be  counter  productive  because  they  would 
reduce  output,  employment,  and  Incomes 
stUl  further,  resulting  In  bigger  deficits 
which  would,  under  a  balanced  budget  man- 
date require  even  larger  cuts  In  spending 
and/or  Increases  in  tax  rates.  This  Is  a  for- 
mula for  deepening  recession,  not  for  pro- 
moting economic  stability. 

In  some  economic  situations  a  bal- 
anced budget  can  make  a  bad  situation 
worse.  Mr.  Martin  Gerber,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  notes 
that  these  amendments  would  have  a 
crippling  effect  on  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  In  our  hearings 
he  stated: 

I  can  summarize  our  objections  in  a  few 
words:  the  rigid  requirement  of  a  balanced 
budget  every  year  Is  the  best  guarantee 
that  a  small  economic  downturn  will  be 
converted  Into  a  recession,  and  the  best  guar- 
antee that  a  recession  will  be  converted  into 
a  depression. 

A  study  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  of  the  1973-75  recession  shows 
that  if  there  were  a  mandated  balanced 
budget  in  effect  over  that  period,  the 
unemployment  rate  would  have  risen  to 
12  percent  compared  with  the  actual  rate 
of  8.5  percent.  Moreover,  the  QNP  in 
1975  would  have  been  about  12  percent 
below  the  1973  level.  As  Secretary  Blu- 
menthal notes: 

Rather  than  Just  a  serious  recession,  the 
American  economy  would  have  suffered  its 
first  real  depression  since  the  1930's. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  would  most  likely 
result  in  an  explosion  of  litigation  in  the 
courts.  Rather  than  settling  the  issues 
of  taxing  and  spending  in  the  legislature 
through  the  elected  representatives  of 


the  people  we  would  have  these  central 
issues  determined  by  the  courts  of  our 
land.  While  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  our  courts  I  do  not  beUeve  they  are 
properly  equipped  nor  do  I  beUeve  they 
provide  a  proper  forum  for  such  deci- 
sions. The  people,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  should  make  these  de- 
terminations, not  unelected  Judges  who 
hold  their  positions  for  life  without 
standing  for  public  scrutiny  and  judg- 
ment through  the  elective  process. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
preferable  approach  now,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, is  year  in  and  year  out  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
The  initial  cuts  which  will  have  to  be 
made  will  be  painful  for  everybody  im- 
pacted by  them.  Once  the  deflcit  is  elimi- 
nated, and  the  Congress  moves  in  the 
years  ahead  to  practice  responsible  over- 
sight, I  believe  the  underlying  logic  of 
this  positicm  will  be  sustained.  There 
will  be  tough  sledding  ahead — poUtically 
as  well  as  on  the  merits — for  those  of 
us  favoring  this  approach.  But  the  prob- 
lems are  too  serious  and  complex  for 
this  Senator  at  least,  to  choose  any  oth- 
er path.  And  I  say,  "let's  get  on  with  the 
job." 

In  closing,  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  over  the  years  in  exer- 
cising this  responsibility,  and  especially 
for  the  hard  work  and  diligence  evident 
in  his  work  on  this  sut>stitute  to  Senate 
Resolution  380.  I  believe  the  substitute 
we  are  offering  improves  <hi  the  original 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — in  requiring  both  a  report  on 
a  balanced  budget  and  a  budget  limited 
to  21  percent  of  the  GNP — and  hope  it 
will  enjoy  the  sun>ort  of  those  support- 
ing Senate  Resolution  380.  I  have  been 
honored  to  work  with  the  dstinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  as  well  as  the 
majority  leader  In  developing  this  pro- 
posal. I  urge  Senate  adoption  of  this 
modified  version  of  Senate  Resolution 
380. 

The  Senator's  proposal  is  meritorious. 
It,  perhaps,  does  not  make  as  much  po- 
litical sense  as  some  of  the  seemingly 
easy,  simple  solutions  offered  by  others. 
But  it  makes  a  lot  more  economic  sense. 

I  think  now  the  people  of  this  country 
are  demanding  good,  commonsense. 

I  am  glad  to  associate  mjrself  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
support  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  developing  this  ap- 
proach to  the  balanced  budget  goal 
which  seems  to  have  so  much  suiHX>rt 
around  the  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Senator  Bath  has 
had  to  conduct  hearings  tmd  delibera- 
tions in  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  so- 
called  constitutional  balanced  budget 
approaches. 

He  has  had  serious  reservations  about 
those  while  still  committed  personally 
to  the  objective  of  a  balanced  budget 
under  our  present  economic  circum- 
stances. 

So  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  he  has 


given  me  and  the  majority  leader,  and 
others,  in  this  effwt  to  develop  a  pro- 
posal that  is  realistic,  that  will  advance 
us  to  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  in 
1981,  without  some  of  the  inflezibiUUes 
involved  in  other  approaches. 
So   I   thank   my   good   friend   from 

Tnriianft 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  the  Soiator 
f  rom  Maine. 

The  more  we  have  studied  this  partic- 
ular problem  of  how  cme  balances  the 
budget,  the  more  I  have  been  persuaded 
that  to  put  something  that  is  lacking 
in  specificity,  that  is  lacking  in  abso- 
lutes, into  the  Constitution  (tf  the 
United  States  would  be  folly. 

I  understand  the  great  appeal  this 
has  to  many  of  our  colleagues.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unnecessarily  critical  of  them 
because  this  has  been  portrayed  by  many 
people  in  the  cotmtry  as  if  it  were  the 
magic  potion,  the  one  teaspxranful  of 
snake  oil  that  will  cure  us  of  everything 
from  arthritis  to  boils  to,  perhaps,  fallen 
arches. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  eco- 
nomic theory  in  this  country  today  is 
not  a  2-plus-2-equals-4  science.  It  is  an 
art,  at  best,  one  which  is  practiced  with 
great  deftness  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Maine. 

To  put  something  into  the  Constltu- 
tiaa  that  is  lacking  in  this  deflniteness, 
I  think,  would  have  been  tragic. 

I  am  glad  the  majority  of  my  ocA- 
leagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  saw 
the  wisdom  of  this  and  refused  to  go 
along  with  it. 

However,  I  think  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  tor  a  constitutional  amendment 
should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  a  lack 
of  resolve  to  try  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Maine  has  been  one  of  the 
most  persistent  souls  in  this  body  who 
has  pursued  this  course.  I  am  glad  to 
join  hands  on  this  with  him. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  President,  at  tills  time  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  my  good  frlmd  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognised. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Soiator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
colloquy  about  the  intent  of  the  restdu- 
tion  the  Senator  has  offered  to  the  Ben- 
ate. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that, 
over  the  years  to  come,  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  is  a  salutary  process 
for  a  flght  against  inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  argument  is 
adequately  made  that  it  will  reduce  only 
a  small  part  of  the  inflation  rate  in  1981 
if  we  balance,  but  what  we  are  really 
dealing  with  are  expectaticms,  and  that 
a  balanced  budget  will  affect  the  expec- 
tations <rf  business,  the  financial  sector. 

I,  as  one  Senator,  feel  that  tax  pcdlcy 
will  have  more  direct  effect  mi  those  ex- 
pectations. I  also  believe  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  concept  is  just  a  part  of 
the  total  flght  against  inflaticxi,  that  if 
we  come  into  1981  with  the  idea  of  bal- 
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planning  for  the  futiu-e— I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  10  years  down  the  road,  I  cun 
talking  within  the  next  5-year  time 
frame,  or  even  less — there  is  a  place  for 
changes  in  the  tax  code  which  will — and 
I  know  this  is  very  high  on  the  Senator's 
mind — stimulate  investments  in  produc- 
tivity as  well  as  prices,  relieve  scone  of 
the  pain  of  the  social  security  tax  in- 
creases that  will  go  into  effect  next 
January,  and.  possibly,  if  the  worst  hap- 
pens, stimulate  an  economy  that  slows 
down  to  too  great  an  extent.  These  are 
possibilities  we  need  to  be  alert  to,  and 
the  need  for  wiiich  we  ought  to  be  ready 
to  respond  to,  if  the  circumstances  de- 
velop in  that  fashion. 

That  is  not  precisely  on  all  fours  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  prefer  to  see  put  in 
place  now. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  concerns. 
There  are  people  who  share  that  policy 
approach.  So  I  respect  it.  It  is  just  that 
we  all  have  to  make  the  choices. 

I  urge  the  particular  formulation  in 
the  Muskie  substitute,  because  it  does 
three  things.  As  the  Senator  knows,  it 
will  have  to  have  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  tills  body  or  it  does  not  be- 
come policy. 

Number  one.  it  sets  up  as  an  objec- 
tive a  balanced  budget  in  1981  to  hit  the 
liigh  risk  of  Inflation.  The  Senator  is 
right  in  suggesting  that  if  it  tias  an  effect 
against  Inflation,  it  will  not  be  very 
visible  in  the  econometric  models.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  would  really 
hit  hard  at  inflationary  expectations. 

Second,  it  holds  out  the  prospect  for 
a  reserve,  if  everjrthing  works  out  well, 
that  could  be  devoted  to  two  of  the  three 
tax  objectives  I  have  discussed. 

Third,  it  will  present,  only  as  an  op- 
tion, if  the  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  support  it,  even  deeper  cuts,  which 
come  in  the  Senate  think  should  be  made 
in  order  to  meet  the  inflationary 
problem. 

So  it  is  the  kind  of  resolution,  I  sup- 
pose, which  does  not  please  everybody 
and  displeases  some.  Whether  or  not  it 
commands  the  support  of  a  majority  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

However,  I  do  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  understand  fully  his  concerns  not  only 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  resolution  will  leave  us 
enough  flexibility  to  move  effectively  in 
the  direction  he  proposes,  if  economic 
developments  justify  that  kind  of  move. 
In  mv  judgment,  we  do  have  that  kind 
of  flexibility,  and  I  assure  the  Senator 
on  that  point,  whether  or  not  I  can  as- 
sure him  on  all  the  questions  he  has 
raised. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  explanation  of  the  resolution  and 
the  wav  he  sees  the  economy  going  in 
the  next  year. 

I  do  intend  to  support  the  resolution, 
but  I  should  like  to  reserve  my  right  to 
make  sure  that  in  any  further  budget 
process  considerations,  we  do  have  suf- 
ficient incentives  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. 

Splice  we  are  talking  about  addressing 
inflationary  expectations  in  the  long 
term,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 


create  the  climate  for  investment  and 
savings  that  will  put  the  economy  back 
on  the  right  road. 

If  we  get  down  the  road  and  there  is 
a  conflict  between  the  balanced  budget, 
as  such,  and  the  kind  of  incentives  that 
I  feel  are  necessary  for  us  to  be  competi- 
tive in  an  ever-increasingly  competitive 
world,  I  make  it  clear  at  this  point,  prior 
to  the  vote,  that  I  intend  to  support  those 
initiatives  to  make  us  more  competitive 
and  Increase  our  productivity. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  other  points,  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator with  respect  to  his  options. 

No.  1,  this  is  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution.  Whatever  the  Senate  puts 
into  this  resolution  I  will  regard  as  bind- 
ing on  me,  because  markups  begin  in 
the  Budget  Committee  tomorrow. 

If,  for  example,  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Roth  amendment  today,  I  would  feel 
boimd — morally,  if  not  legally — to  seek 
its  implementation,  even  though  I  think 
it  is  wrong,  the  wrong  medicine  for  the 
coimtry  at  this  point. 

Second,  whatever  budget  we  adopt  in 
April  of  this  year,  whether  it  is  a  budget 
structured  on  the  Roth  resolution  or  on 
the  Muskie  substitute,  is  a  target  budg- 
et resolution;  and  it  is  not  until  Sep- 
tember that  we  adopt  the  binding  budget 
resolution.  That  gives  us  from  May  15 
until  September  15  to  contemplate  not 
only  the  spending  measures  that  come 
before  the  Senate  but  also  the  econtwnic 
policy  upon  which  they  are  based. 

If  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  econ- 
omy this  simuner,  the  second  budget 
resolution  is  available  to  us  to  make  any 
midcourse  corrections  that  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  think  necessary. 

So,  from  a  procedural  point  of  view 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  substance  of 
this  resolution,  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  his  options  pretty  much  open,  de- 
pending upon  developments  throughout 
the  course  of  the  simuner. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  one  more 
question.  Support  of  the  resolution  does 
not  entail  support  of  any  specific  cuts 
but  is  simply  a  direction  that  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  is  giving  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  its  deliberations.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

In  responding  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, may  I  also  respond  to  a  point  Sen- 
ator Roth  made  earlier  today. 

We  will,  of  course,  give  consideration 
to  the  proposals  for  cuts  which  were  de- 
veloped in  the  leadership  meetings  that 
were  held  over  the  past  2  weeks.  We  also 
will  give  consideration  to  any  additional 
proposals  the  administration  may  sug- 
gest. 

Senator  Roth's  list  of  proposed 
changes  certain' y  will  be  evtduated  and 
considered,  as  will  any  others.  I  know 
that  Senator  Bellmon  has  a  list  of  pro- 
posed cuts  for  both  1980  and  1981.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  analyze  them  all  and 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  various  pro- 
posals and  try  to  combine  them  into  a 
final  resolution. 

So  there  is  no  specific  list  attached  to 
this  Muskie  resolution,  and  I  suspect 
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that  Senator  Roth  will  make  the  same 
comments  relative  to  his  resolution.  The 
cuts  he  proposes  and  the  cuts  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  are  all  illustrative.  They 
pretty  much  narrow  the  field.  If  you  go 
outside  what  we  propose  together,  there 
is  not  much  left  that  you  can  cut  with- 
out hurting  programs  very  deeply. 

So  we  are  open  to  the  consideration 
of  any  ideas;  and,  of  course,  the  com- 
mittees will  make  suggestions  to  lis  in 
their  March  15  reports. 

So  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
flexibility.  All  we  are  talldng  about  is  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  one  or 
the  other,  as  a  guide  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  we  proceed  with  our  woiic. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Senator 
fr«n 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
want? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  friend 
Bn.L  Roth,  even  though  he  had  a  mo- 
mentary lapse  in  remembering  that  it 
is  the  State  of  Wyoming  I  represent.  I 
will  chat  with  him  later  about  that.  He 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  speaking 
on  this  issue,  and  the  people  of  America 
are  paying  attention. 

The  President  now  proposes  to  cut 
billions  of  dollars  of  spending  from  his 
January  budget  and  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  at  a  level  of  $613  billion.  I  say 
that  is  a  fine  start  but  woefully  inade- 
quate to  solve  tiie  Nation's  grave  eco- 
nomic problems  The  $613  billion  still 
represents  between  21.6  and  22  percent 
of  the  Nation's  estimated  GNP  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  This  does  not  include  that 
most  puzzling  item  of  "off  budget"  spend- 
ing, which  is  $18  billion,  another  0.6  per- 
cent of  GNP. 

Off-budget  spending:  A  sinister  con- 
notation and  concept,  which  we  really 
do  not  deal  with  very  well.  We  are  going 
to  hear  more  and  more  of  that  in  the 
coming  months. 

On-budget  and  off-budget  spending  for 
fiscal  1981  would  thus  total  between  22.2 
and  22.6  percent  of  tiie  GNP.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  high  spending  levels  of 
the  last  5  years  but  substantially  above 
those  for  the  15  years  prior  to  1975,  which 
were  generally  19  or  20  percent. 

Senate  Resolution  380  would  express 
the  clear  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  should 
not  exceed  21  percent  of  the  GNP. 
Remember,  this  is  for  on-budget  spend- 
ing only.  In  my  judgment,  we  should  be 
gunning  for  a  figure  of  19  percent  for 
on-budget  spending.  That  may  be  too 
much  to  target  for  in  1981,  but  we  should 
work  for  it  in  future  years. 

I  believe  we  must  also  bring  the  off- 
budget  items  back  into  the  budget  where 
they  will  be  more  visible,  more  control- 
able,  and  where  we  will  be  more  account- 
able for  them.  The  appnH)riate  figure  for 


total  spending  might  then  be  20  percent 
of  GNP.  "niat  is  a  nice  round  nimiber. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  to 
everyone  now  that  we  must  take  some 
action  to  limit  spending.  We  get  lost  in 
the  issue  of  balanced  budgets  when  we 
should  be  talking  about  limiting  spend- 
ing. That  is  the  issue.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  balanced  budget  in  itself  is  not  enough. 
A  budget  could  be  balanced  at  20  of  GNP 
or  50  percent  of  GNP.  That  is  how  you 
solve  the  problems  with  mirrors. 

Government  spending  is  the  culprit. 
Government  has  taken  resources  away 
from  productive  use  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. Whether  those  resources  are  taken 
by  taxes  or  borrowing,  the  effect  has  been 
to  leave  less  for  private  investment. 
Higher  interest  rates,  lower  capital  In- 
vestment, declining  productivity — all 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  lower  supply  of  private  investment 
money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  in- 
fiated  the  money  supply  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  economic  problems  this  has 
created.  But  people  are  really  not  fooled 
any  more.  More  dollars  in  circulation 
does  not  mean  more  resources  available. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  do?  It  is 
clear  to  me  as  a  freslmian  Senator,  on- 
stream  for  14  months  now,  that  the 
necessary  spending  restraint  will  never 
be  achieved  by  a  case-by-case  examina- 
tion of  spending  programs.  The  advan- 
tages of  every  spending  program  are 
made  very  clear  to  us  by  the  lobbying  ac- 
tivities of  the  special  interest  groups  that 
most  benefit.  The  political  disadvantages 
of  opposing  the  program  are  also  made 
quite  clear  to  us  by  these  same  groups. 

Do  we  ever  hear  much  anguish  or  oppo- 
sition expressed  about  these  programs? 
Do  we  ever  hear  much  about  priorities,  or 
about  the  fact  that  maybe  some  other 
program  might  be  better  or.  heaven  for- 
bid, maybe  even  that  the  money  should 
be  left  for  the  taxpayers?  No,  it  does  not 
happen  that  way,  for  who  would  say 
those  things?  The  average  taxpayer  is 
not  represented  by  a  lobbyist  and  he  has 
not  the  time  or  the  energy  to  be  aware 
or  actively  interested  in  every  program. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  imlikely 
to  abandon  his  support  for  a  politician 
based  upon  a  single  spending  vote,  im- 
like  the  member  of  the  special  interest 
group. 

I  admit  that  in  my  time  here  I  have 
now  played  the  full  game.  I  have  blasted 
the  budget.  As  the  ranlcing  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  shepherded  a  bill  through  on 
the  GI  bUl— $480  million  worth.  And  I 
voted  for  it,  well  aware  that  it  was  over 
the  budget  guidelines. 

I  say  there  is  no  way  that  we  are  going 
to  turn  the  situation  aroimd  until  we 
make  firm  decisions  about  the  size  of  the 
total  pie.  That  is  the  only  way  we  will 
achieve  fiscal  responsibility.  I  represent 
a  State  of  rather  progressive  philosophy, 
but  rather  fiscally  conservative.  Never- 
theless, most  every  group  that  comes  to 
my  ofBce  says,  "Get  with  it,  Al.  Cut  her 
back.  We  are  coimting  on  you,"  but  be- 
fore they  leave  my  office,  they  ask  for 
their  $5  or  $10  or  $15  million  worth 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 


That  is  the  problem.  So  we  get  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "aomtibody  get  that 
group  out  of  town,  aive  them  their  $20 
million  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  burn- 
ing issues  of  the  day."  That  is  where  we 
make  oiu-  mistake.  Until  the  amount  of 
that  pie  is  limited,  so  that  this  U  all  we 
have  to  play  with,  we  win  not  produce 
results. 

How  do  we  work  our  operatian  here? 
We  take  our  computer  terminal  with  u> 
back  to  the  home  district.  We  punch  the 
buttons  and  say  "These  are  the  goodies 
which  we  can  promise  you  today."  We 
never  stop  it  either.  Oh,  we  will  Jab  each 
other.  I  will  jab  Senator  Roth  on  some 
of  his  pets.  I  may  jab  Senator  Muskb 
on  some  of  his.  They  are  going  to  jab  me 
on  some  of  mine — we  have  all  been  at 
fault.  But  we  just  keep  doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  budget 
process  is  not  adequate.  It  is  affected  by 
the  political  realities  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. 

As  long  as  budget  totals  can  be  easily 
increased  to  allow  more  money  for  a  par- 
ticular program,  whether  by  borrowing 
or  by  the  silent  tax  increases  caused  by 
"tax  bracket  creep,"  then  that  will  be 
the  most  likely  result,  rather  than  to  in- 
ciu-  the  political  disadvantage  or  wrath 
of  rejecting  the  program  or  reducing 
some  other  program,  or  going  on  the  rec- 
ord for  a  legislated  tax  increase. 

In  other  words,  even  if  we  conformed 
to  the  second  budget  resolution,  which 
we  have  not  been  doing,  we  would  still 
be  spending  too  much.  We  must  somehow 
place  a  limit  on  the  spending  totals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  should 
permanmtly  reform  the  process  by  which 
budget  and  tax  decisions  are  made,  to 
eliminate  the  spending  bias  that  exists 
as  a  result  of  the  easy  availability  of 
borrowing  and  autcnnatic  tax  increases. 
I  continue  to  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126  would  have 
proposed  a  omstitutional  amendment  to 
require  that  any  deficit  budget  be  adopt- 
ed by  a  three-fifths  vote  and  that  no  tax 
increases  occur  without  a  rollcall  vote 
by  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126  was  defeated  last  week  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  by  a  9  to  8  vote. 

I  am  most  skeptical  that  a  statutory 
approach  alone  will  be  adequate  in  the 
long  nm.  esspecially  if  we  should  reduce 
the  severity  of  our  economic  problems. 
However,  a  modification  of  the  budget 
process  to  limit  total  spending  would  be 
effective  now,  when  it  is  needed  most. 
I  believe  public  opinion  would  assure 
that  effectiveness. 

A  21 -percent  limit  for  on-budget 
spending,  although  too  high  to  be  the 
appr(H>riate  figure  for  future  years.  Is 
an  achievable  limit  this  year.  It  would 
require  the  President's  new  budget  to 
be  cut.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues who  wish  to  reduce  our  eco- 
nomic problems  by  reducing  the  Gov- 
ernment's drag  on  the  economy. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  if  we  were  to  establish  a  lim- 
it an  the  size  of  the  total  spending  pie. 
then  we  would  have  the  citizens  behind 
us  and  the  marts  of  trade  and  commerce 
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listing  specific  cuts  that  could  be  made 
to  reduce  the  pie  to  the  Roth  size. 

So  the  Muskle  resolution  cmnbines 
both  the  general  objective  of  limiting  the 
size  of  the  pie  plus  the  specific  means 
of  implementing  it.  There  is  nothing  like 
that  in  the  Roth  resolution.  There  is  in 
the  Muskle  resolution. 

And  that  amendment  will  be  at  the 
desk  with  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  and  anyone  who  wishes  to,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  will  be  free  to  offer  that 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  which  will 
be  balanced.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
it. 

The  difiBculty,  of  course,  will  be  that 
it  will  include  the  specific  areas  which 
have  to  be  cut  in  order  to  achieve  the 
Roth  level. 

There  is  a  chance  to  combine  both  the 
general  pious  wish,  in  order  to  reduce 
spending  to  a  certain  level,  plus  the 
specific  means  to  achieve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  might  be 
an  appropriate  moment  for  me  to  make 
the  record  with  respect  to  something 
that  Senator  Roth  said  earlier  today. 
That  had  to  do  with  the  outlay  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  for  this  year. 
That  amount  was  $596.8  bilUon.  Senator 
Roth  says  that  is  the  figure  he  now 
adopts  rather  than  the  $45.2  billion, 
although  his  amendment  at  the  desk  is 
still  the  one  that  would  require  cuts  of 
$45.2  billion. 

But  suppose  he  were  to  lift  his  target 
for  outlays  to  $596.8  billion,  which  was 
in  the  second  concurrent  resolution.  Why 
is  not  that  figiu-e  a  valid  one  today?  Well, 
No.  1,  there  is  the  President's  proposed 
defense  increase  of  $4.9  billion,  and  I 
suspect  my  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  consider  the  President's  defense 
number  too  low. 

Well,  all  we  put  in  here  was  $4.9  billion 
which  reflects  the  President's  increase. 
You  add  that  to  the  $596.8  billion. 

Then  you  have  an  increase  in  interest 
costs.  As  all  Senators  know,  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  October  or  November  in- 
creased interest  costs  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  aroimd  18  percent.  Well, 
that  costs  the  Federal  Government 
something.  I  mean  that  added  $12.1  bil- 
lion to  the  Federal  Government's  cost  of 
interest.  You  have  to  add  that  to  the 
$596.8  billion. 

Social  security  and  Federal  retirement, 
the  estimates  for  those  costs  have  gone 
up  because  of  inflation  and  increases  in 
the  rolls  that  have  taken  place,  and  tliat 
adds  $3.6  billion. 

Then  luiemployment  compensation — 
and  this  is  based,  of  course,  on  economic 
projections,  because  we  are  talking  about 
a  year  that  has  not  yet  started.  I  mean 
if  unemployment  does  not  rise  any  high- 
er tham  it  is  now  then  this  figure  will  not 
have  to  be  added.  But  all  of  the  economic 
forecasts  we  get  indicate  that  unemploy- 
ment is  going  up,  and  If  it  is  you  have 
got  to  put  a  figure  in  to  cover  the  costs, 
and  that  adds  $4.4  billion.  I  repeat  if 
there  is  no  increase  in  unemployment 
some  of  these  costs  will  not  need  to  be 
added. 


Now,  that  takes  it  up  to  $621  billion. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  $597  billion 
no  longer  fits,  and  it  is  because  of  these 
additions — and  I  suspect  just  if  the  ini- 
tiative to  increase  defense  spending  by 
as  much  as  $10  billion  a  year  gets  a  lot  of 
support  in  this  Chamber,  then  you  would 
have  to  increase  that  outlay  number 
from  $621  biUion  to  $631  billion  if  that 
happens. 

I  mean  you  can  ignore  arithmetic  if 
you  wish  to  and  base  your  policy  on  what 
was  relevant  after  you  added  up  all  the 
numbers  last  fall.  But  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  ignore  these  additions  that  have 
to  be  made  to  any  responsible  considera- 
tion of  where  Federal  spending  is  headed 
unless  we  do  something  about  it. 

Now,  when  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  came  out  of  conference  out- 
lays were  at  the  level  of  $600.5  billion. 
If  you  add  these  other  numbers,  which 
I  have  added  to  the  second  concurrent 
resolution,  then  you  are  up  to  $624.7  bil- 
lion, which  is  the  $625  billion  to  which 
Senator  Roth  has  made  reference. 

We  rely  on  CBO's  ansdysis  of  the  cost 
of  the  President's  budget,  and  that  anal- 
ysis is  at  $629.2  billion. 

So  when  we  are  mandated  to  make  cuts 
that  is  what  we  have  to  cut.  We  cannot 
begin  cutting  at  $613  billion  or  $615  bil- 
lion or  $616  billion.  We  have  to  begin  cut- 
ting at  the  level  which  CBO  tells  us  is 
the  cost  of  the  Presidents  budget,  and  in 
order  to  reduce  and  to  get  down  to  $616 
billion  we  have  to  cut  $13  billion.  There 
is  no  alternative.  I  cannot  get  down  to 
$616  billion  by  flat,  by  arbitrary  judg- 
ment. I  have  to  get  there  by  cutting 
something  from  what  is  in  the  $629  bil- 
lion. 

So,  in  order  to  get  down  to  the  $613 
billion  that  I  talked  about  this  morning 
we  had  to  cut  $16  billion.  In  addition  we 
had  to  agree  to  change  the  laws  in  order 
to  achieve  another  savings  of  $5  billion 
which  the  President  assumed  in  his 
budget  would  be  done.  But  the  same  as- 
sumption was  made  in  the  1980  Federal 
budget,  and  Congress  did  not  achieve 
those  savings.  You  all  remember  the 
struggle  over  reconciliation  and  our  in- 
ability to  get  the  House  to  concur,  and 
a  lot  of  those  savings  were  involved  in 
reconciliation. 

We  committed  ourselves  to  that  $5 
billion,  and  so  we  have  committed  our- 
selves, those  of  us  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  exercise,  to  $21  billion  in 
spending  reductions. 

But  in  order  to  get  below  that  to  the 
Roth  level,  if  the  Roth  level  was  retain- 
ed under  the  language  at  the  desk,  we 
would  have  to  get  down  by  $45.2  billion 
or  another  $29  billion,  and  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  arithmetic  with  which  I 
have  to  struggle. 

Frankly,  in  my  judgment,  I  could  not 
floor-manage  a  budget  resolution  that 
was  built  on  Roth,  because  it  simply 
would  require  unconscionable  cuts,  in  my 
judgment,  in  areas  where  they  ought  not 
to  be  made  at  this  time. 

But  if  Roth  is  adopted,  I  would  sure 
bend  every  effort  to  see  that  the  Senate 
gets  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  budget 
structured  on  the  Roth  lines. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  votes  such  a  budget  could  get,  and 
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I  would  be  surprised  if  it  got  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time.  It  is  one  thing 
to  get  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voting  for 
a  resoluti(Hi  of  general  policy  today;  it 
is  another  one,  as  I  have  learned  through 
bitter  experience,  to  get  those  who  vote 
for  such  a  genersil  expression  of  policy 
to  vote  for  such  a  general  expression  of 
policy  to  vote  for  the  specific  reductions 
wliich  are  needed  to  implement  it.  That 
is  my  constant  frustration. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  Senator  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  some  time,  Mr. 
President,  to  my  friend  frcwn  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  not  able  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  How  much  time  did  he 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Such  time  as  the  Senator 
would  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  Senator  Roth  for  yielding. 

You  mentioned,  or  Senator  Muskie 
mentioned,  constant  frustration.  I  cer- 
tainly share  that  frustration. 

I  have  seen  that  Senator  woi*  on  this 
issue,  labor  on  this  issue,  scold  on  this 
issue,  exhort  on  this  issue,  punch  us 
around  on  this  issue,  and  do  all  the 
things  that  can  be  done  under  the  exist- 
ing budget  process  to  make  us  listen. 

Unfortunately,  we  always  have  an 
escape  hatch.  We  can  always  get  out  of 
the  box  and  say,  "Well,  somebody  give 
that  group  their  $10  million  and  get 
them  out  of  our  hair."  There  is  no  limit 
apart  from  the  particular  spending  total 
that  has  been  adopted,  which  ctm  be 
modified  at  any  time  without  violating 
any  norm. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  at 
this  point  very  specifically?  How  does 
the  Roth  resolution  close  the  escape 
hatch? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Roth  resolution  is  a  start.  We  do  not 
seem  to  do  anything  in  the  area  of  start 
here.  At  least  a  norm  would  be  estab- 
lished. If  spending  were  planned  in  ex- 
cess of  that  21 -percent  norm,  it  would 
be  clearly  seen  as  violating  not  merely 
the  total  arrived  at  by  totaling  a  par- 
ticular set  of  spending  programs,  but 
also  tm  economic  policy — that  Qovem- 
ment  should  not  represent  more  than  a 
very  specific  fraction  of  the  economy,  21 
percent. 

Where  we  really  could  have  closed  the 
escape  hatch  was  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  other  day  when  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  126  fell  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8, 
as  I  have  already  indicated. 

Whenever  the  issue  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  these  Issues  is  brought 
up,  it  is  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  simplis- 
tic. Neanderthal,  and  out  of  step  with 
the  world.  It  is  not.  It  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  demanding.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126  would  have  greatly  reduced  the 


spending  bias  in  our  political  process. 
Given  public  opinion  today,  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  produce  the  spend- 
ing restraint  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
it  has  been  what  a  lot  of  people  are 
demanding.  And  I  do  not  use  any  of  the 
adjectives  that  the  Senator  has  used  to 
describe  my  position. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it  would  work  any 
more  than  Roth  would  work.  What  I 
fear  is  that  when  you  put  that  kind  of 
a  general  policy — imworkable,  in  my 
judgment — on  the  books  and  say.  "Ah. 
I've  closed  the  escape  hatch.  I  don't  have 
to  do  anything  more,"  you  then  weaken 
the  only  thing  that  is  going  to  close  that 
escape  hatch  and  that  is  good  old-fash- 
ioned willpower. 

There  are  so  many  ways  around  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  that  kind. 
I  think  the  best  description  of  it  is  one 
that  was  made  by  the  well-known  ultra- 
liberal  columnist  James  Kilpatrick.  You 
all  know  Jim  Kilpatrick.  He  read  this 
constitutional  amendment  that  was 
pending  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
wrote  a  column  on  it.  If  I  can  find  it,  I 
would  like  to  put  it  in  the  Record. 

But  he  read  that  very  constitutional 
amendment  which  the  Senator  was  dis- 
cussing. Jim  Kilpatrick,  that  well-known 
ultraliberal  columnist,  said : 

I've  read  that  resolution.  It  doesn't  mean 
anything.  It  won't  work,  because  what  It  sajrs 
is  that  the  Oovernment's  expenditures  and 
revenues  shall  be  balanced. 

He  said. 

The  problem  I  have  with  It  is  that  it  is  the 
Congress  which  defines  expenditures  and 
revenues. 

Just  to  give  you  one  illustration. 

The  Federal  budget  is  the  one  budget 
in  America  that  does  not  separate  out 
capital  investments  at  all.  Now,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  bad  idea  to  do  so.  Corpora- 
tions separate  them  out  and  they  have 
balanced  budgets  while  they  are  borrow- 
ing money  to  the  sky  to  invest. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  finish  my  point. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  using 
my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to 
put  it  on  my  time. 

All  right,  I  will  yield  the  floor.  The 
Senator  is  not  interested  in  my  point.  I 
yield  the  floor  because  I  want  to  reserve 
some  time  for  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  am  very  interested  in 
his  point,  but  I  am  more  interested  in  the 
limited  amount  of  time  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Let  me  just  conclude  very  swiftly.  Rrst, 
is  is  questionable  whether  a  Federal 
"capital  budget"  would  be  balanced, 
given  proper  depreciation  allowances. 
You  have  heard  my  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  constitutional  amendment. 
They  make  clear  that  the  statements 
you  attribute  to  Mr.  Kilpatrick  do  not 
accurately  describe  the  amendment. 

I  would  leave  you  with  this  interest- 
ing concept.  If  Senators  are  really  going 
to  listen  to  the  so-called  experts,  who 


are  telling  us  what  a  balanced  budget/ 
tax  limitation  amendment  would  do^ 
or  what  this  would  do — that  is,  nothing, 
then  I  can  only  say:  Remember,  these 
are  the  same  people  who  present  ua 
with  the  mysteries  of  econometric  mod- 
els, synthesis  studies  and  extraordinary 
little  items  like  that,  and  who  told  us  5 
years  ago  that  unemployment  would  be 
less  than  2.5  percent  and  that  the  infla- 
tion factor  would  be  less  than  4,8 
percent. 

Now,  I  personally  have  given  up  listen- 
ing to  those  people.  They  have  nothing 
to  communicate  any  more.  Their  credl- 
biUty  is  zip. 

Let  me  add  to  that  that  I  have  made 
my  confession.  I  told  how,  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  budget,  I  busted 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  If  we  would  all 
tell  those  horror  stories,  maybe  we  could 
get  to  some  honest  appraisal  of  what  we 
are  doing.  We  do  not  act  responsibly. 
We  do  not  have  willpower.  That  is  the 
way  it  is.  We  will  only  obtain  that  in  a 
secure  fashion  when  we  have  a  c<Histi- 
tutional  amendment  reducing  the  spend- 
ing bias  that  exists  as  a  result  of  the 
easy  availability  of  borrowing  and  of 
automatic  tax  increases. 

I  will  not  get  into  dropping  one  on 
my  colleagues  and  say :  "How  about  the 
one  you  voted  for?  I  saw  what  you  did 
that  day.  How  about  the  public  woiics 
bill?  I  saw  that  turkey  in  your  State." 

Iliat  is  not  helpful.  Let  us  not  blame 
each  other.  Let  us  adopt  a  problem- 
solving  attitude.  Let  us  try  to  work  our 
way  out  of  the  morass.  The  morass  is 
that  we  have  a  spending  bias  in  America. 
If  you  spend  properly  and  abundantly, 
you  can   get  elected   and  elected  and 

elected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmitt). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  and  for  his  leadership  (xi 
this  matter  where  we  are  trying,  once 
again,  to  give  the  framework  under 
which  the  willpower  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Senate,  which  I  am  sure  it  has, 
can  be  exercised. 

I  am  reminded  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, Mr.  President,  of  a  time  that  maybe 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  think 
back  with  me  on,  when  I  was  a  boy 
about  10  or  11  years  old,  hunting  with 
my  father  around  the  Rio  Grande  River 
where,  unlike  Wyoming,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  sand  along  the  edges  of  the  res- 
ervoirs where  we  hunted  ducks. 

At  one  point  we  were  driving  an  old 
1946  Chevy  out  on  this  sand,  knowing 
full  well  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
evaporation  to  cause  a  cnist  that  will 
temporarily  bear  the  weight  of  almost 
everything,  but  not  over  any  extended 
period  of  time. 

Knowing  that,  my  dad  sent  me  out 
ahead  of  the  Chevy  to  test  the  bearing 
strength  of  the  sand.  Well,  you  might 
expect  what  happened.  We  sent  a  light- 
weight out  ahead  of  the  Chevy — some- 
what as  we  have  done  ahead  of  the  eccm- 
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omy — and  th^  Chevy  sank  into  the  sand. 
We  spent  th^  next  8  or  10  hoiirs  doing 
everything  wfe  could  to  get  that  Chevy — 
now  the  so  called  economy — back  to 
solid  ground:  sagebrush  under  the 
wheels,  canvis  under  the  wheels,  jack- 
ing and  shov  ng,  until  we  finally  made  it. 
of  different  techniques. 
I  think,  vith  respect  to  getting  the 
economy  bac^  on  solid  ground,  it  is  go- 
every  commonsense  tech- 
come  up  with  to  do  that. 


ing  to  take 
nique  we  car 
One  is  the  k  nd  of  discipline  that  Sen- 
ator Roth  is  isklng  us  to  exercise  by  ap- 
proving his  fesolution  and  by  rejecting 
the  substitute  that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  economy 
is  on  crusted  sand  and  confronts  a  crisis 
of     unprece<  ented     magnitude.     Once 


again,  today 


Consumer  Pr  ice  Index  is  1.4  percent  for 


the  month, 


^he   increase   rate   for   the 


month  of  Fepruary.  Inflation,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Producer  Price  Index,  is 
running  at  ai  annual  rate  of  19.2  per- 
cent versus  ttie  now  annual  rate  of  18 
percent  for  tie  CPI. 

The  productivity  of  our  workers, 
measured  in  >utput  per  hour  in  the  pri- 
vate business  sector,  has  declined  in  each 
of  the  past  lour  quarters.  The  savings 
rate  of  Amei  ican  consiuners  as  a  per- 
centage of  dliposable  income  is  3.4  per- 
cent, less  thsn  half  the  1971  level.  The 
financial  Dfiajkets  are  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order waitin  5  for  Government  action 
that  demonsi  rates  a  real  recognition  of 
the  seriousne^  of  the  crisis  confronting 
our  country. 

Tlie  revisi^  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  and  the  anti-inflation  program 
recently  ann(  unced  have  not  had  a  sig- 
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Mr 
the  adminis1^t*.on 
the  budget 
is  to  be 
not  by  making 


Presid  mt 


ill 


we  are  hearing  that  the 


niflcant  impact  that  this  Senator  has 
seen  on  the  inflationary  expectations  of 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
business  community.  The  public  recog- 
nizes that  changes  announced  thus  far 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  and  the 
rumor  of  other  changes  to  come  will  not 
be  felt  at  all  until  October  of  this  year, 
if  at  all,  and  will  have  no  measurable  im- 
pact until  several  months  later  and,  in 
spite  of  everything  that  is  said,  wiQ  prob- 
ably have  no  measurable  impact  on  the 
inflation  psychology  of  the  country,  lie- 
cause  the  people  see  through  them :  they 
are  not  realistic  efforts  to  fight  inflation. 
The  only  effort  that  makes  any  sense 
whatsoever  is  getting  this  budget  bal- 
anced and  exercising  the  kind  of  clear- 
cut,  accountable  discipline  that  the  res- 
olution by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  provide. 

These  actions  that  we  have  heard  ar- 
ticulated t}y  the  administration  have  not 
yet  restored  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  ability  of  their  Oov- 
emment  to  calm  the  inflationary  forces 
that  are  shalcing  our  economy  to  its 
foundations  and  shaking  the  credibility 
of  our  coimtry  to  its  foundation. 

To  have  a  significant  and  immediate 
impact  on  the  forces  which  have  created 
so  much  uncertainty  in  our  economy  smd 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  will  require 
stronger  acticm  than  thus  far  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  been  willing  to 
take. 

Stock  market  prices  closed  yesterday 
at  their  lowest  level  in  nearly  2  years. 
The  Dow  average  feil  19.71  points  to 
765.44,  the  lowest  for  that  average  of  30 
large  industrial  stocks  since  April  6, 1978. 
Since  the  President  announced  his  antl- 
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inflation  program  last  week,  the  Dow 
average  has  declined  nearly  5.7  percent. 

The  bond  market  has  continued  a  long 
decline  and  a  bond  worth  $1,000  on 
January  1  is  worth  about  $800  today.  The 
ability  of  America's  businesses  and  cor- 
porations to  borrow  money  to  build  new 
factories  and  buy  new  equipment  that 
wUl  employ  more  people  has  been  seri- 
ously eroded.  In  1979  our  gross  national 
product  rose  0.8  percent,  in  1980  it  may 
grow  even  less,  or  not  at  all. 

We  need  Government  action  that  dem- 
onstrates our  commitment  to  restoring 
vitality  to  our  system.  We  need  relief 
from  the  highest  level  of  taxation  since 
World  War  n. 

A  year  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  a  tax  revolt.  Tet  we  are  here 
today  debating  a  budget  that  would 
allow  for  a  $92  billicm  increase  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
Congress  has  succeeded  in  indexing 
nearly  all  of  the  favorite  spending  pro- 
grams fm-  inflation,  but  the  taxpayer 
who  foots  the  bill  is  not  protected — and 
the  Government  reaps  a  windfall  profit 
as  inflation  drives  the  innocent  taxpayer 
into  higher  brackets  each  year. 

Under  this  policy  the  real  disposable 
incmne  of  Americans  has  actually  de- 
clined. A  family  of  four  with  one  wage 
earner,  for  example,  has  experienced  a 
real  disposable  income  loss  of  $533  over 
the  period  of  1977-1981.  in  spite  of  tax 
cuts  in  1977  and  1979.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Budget  Comittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


1977 


1978 


1979 


19M 


19S1 


tl4,a00     tIS,260     tl7,290     tl9,090       120,730 

-2,737      -3,104      -3,705      -4.252        -4,849 

NA      -1,004      -2,515      -3,955        -5,127 


IMrtillnMia 11,263       11,152       11,000       10,8t3 


10.754 


.  16,000   17,440   19,760   21,820    23,6!0 

-2,756      -3,120      -3,766      -4,287        -4,891 

NA      -1,182      -3,043      -4.673        -6,103 


Nit rtailncoi  It 13,244       13,138       12,951       12,860 


12,  ( 


18, 000       19, 620       22, 230 
-2,794      -3,181      -3,912 


24,540 
-4,497 


26,650 
-5, 191 


Household  ■ 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Cumulatlvt  Inllatlon  tax NA  -1,357  -3,485  -5,342  -6,966 

Net  real  Incomt ,  15,026  15.082  14,833  14,701  14,  «3 

""""fowi'lm. 21,000  22.M0  25  930  28,630  31,090 

Leilslatedtu -3,976  -4,500  -5.407  -6,177  -7,l« 

Cumulative  inflation  tu NA  -1.518  -3,905  -5,985  -7.785 

Net  real  income 17,024  16.872  16,618  16,468  16,197 

"■^o'lS^i^ncom. 30,000  32  700  37,050  40.900  44,420 

Leiislitedtax -6,515  -7,«9  -8,524  -9,900  -  1,«32 

Cumulative  inflation  Hi NA  -2,087  -5.427  -8,263  -10,709 

Net  real  incomt 23,485  nW  2M99  22^737  22^79 
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■  HoMthoM  I,  a  si  ilt  waft  earner:  household  II,  a  family  of  2  wHh  1  wait  tarntr;  housthdd 
III,  a  faaily  o(  4  witr  I  wait  earner;  household  IV,  a  family  of  2  with  2  wt|e  earners;  household 
V,  a  family  of  3  with  I  wait  earners. 


Source:  House  Budgtt  Conimitttt  minority  still. 


ICr.    SCHlinT.    This    table    clearly 


a  wide  range  of  families 
from  $20,000  to  $44,000  a 
their  spendable  in- 
after  year  as  the  Con- 
administration  refused  to 
for  inflation.  The  ad- 
would    clearly    prefer    to 
revenues   than   to   return 
^payer  where  they  belong, 
we  are  all  aware  that 
proposes  to  balance 
fiscal  year  1981,  but  this 
accomplished  by  raising  taxes- 
responsible  cuts  in  Fed- 


eral spending.  This  is  hardly  what  the 
public  has  in  mind  when  they  ask  for  the 
Government  to  balance  its  budget.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  have  correctly  read  the  mood  of 
the  American  people — they  want  tax 
relief,  not  tax  increases — they  want 
fiscal  responsibility,  not  smolcescreens — 
they  want  the  Roth  resolution — and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  has  an  opportunity  to  send  a  posi- 
tive signal  to  the  people  back  home  that 
we  have  the  courage  to  do  something 
atx>ut  Infiation. 

Just  today  the  Federal  Government 
announced  that  the  rate  of  Inflation  is 
18  percent.  I  keep  hearing  that  there 
is  nothing  the  Senate  can  do  about  it. 
I  keep  hearing  that  we  have  to  protect 
the  Government  programs  from  infla- 
ti<m. 

I  oaiy  wish  there  was  as  much  con- 


cern for  the  family  budget  as  there  is 
for  the  Federal  budget. 

Tlie  typical  American  family  has  no 
way  of  ottseiting  this  substantial  loss  of 
inc<Mne  through  inflation. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friends  who 
are  opposing  my  efforts  to  put  a  spend- 
ing limitation  on  spending  that  this 
problem  is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  will 
be  with  us  in  the  future  and  we  will  be 
debating  this  same  issue  time  and  again. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  the  Roth  resolution,  co- 
sponsored  by  45  other  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  would  carry  if  it  could 
come  up  for  a  vote.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  such  that  we  shall  unques- 
tionably be  denied  that  opportunity.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  what  action  we 
take  today  will  not  solve  the  problem 
unless  we  go  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  the  so-called  Muskie  substitute. 

We  are  all  for  balancing  the  budget, 
but.  of  course,  it  depends  on  how  you 
balance  it.  What  has  been  proposed 
basically  by  the  administration  is  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  not  imiiosing  su£Qcient  lim- 
itations on  spending  to  get  the  budget 
under  control  and  to  permit  supply-side 
tax  relief. 

Both  liberal  and  conservative  econ- 
omists are  in  agreement  that  the  time  is 
now  here  to  restrain  spending  beyond 
what  the  President  proposed  so  that 
some  real  tax  relief  can  be  given  both 
to  individuals  and  to  business. 

The  reason  it  cannot  be  done  is  that 
the  big  spenders  do  not  want  it  to  hap- 
pen. The  most  important  thing  to  them 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  spending  pro- 
grams that  are  on  the  books  continue 
to  grow  and  expand. 

I  would  just  point  out  the  explosion  in 
Federal  spending  since  1973  when  the 
budget  process  went  in  to  effect. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  highest  taxes  in  U.S.  history  in 
the  upcoming  year. 

The  high  tax  rates  we  are  facing  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
America  flnds  itself  no  longer  competi- 
tive in  world  markets.  A  few  short 
months  ago  we  had  to  bail  out  Chrysler, 
because  Chrysler  plants  are  not  compet- 
itive with  our  Japanese  and  German 
competitors.  Our  plants  are  falling  be- 
hind the  Europeans,  the  Japanese,  and 
others,  because  there  is  not  the  will  to 
be  found  in  the  Congress,  in  the  Senate, 
to  hold  down  taxes  and  spending. 

I  find  it  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which,  of  course,  has  a  majority  of 
Democrats,  agrees  with  what  I  am  pro- 
posing today.  In  that  distinguished 
paper,  which  was  unanimously  signed  by 
all  Republicans  and  all  Democrats,  it  is 
stated  that  the  economic  models  being 
used  by  Congress,  by  CBO,  and  others, 
are  antiquated,  obsolete,  and  are  giving 
us  the  wrong  economic  advice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stekkis)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  myself  my  remain- 
ing time,  Mr.  President. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  Joint  Eco- 
nomic C(»nmlttee  report  correctly  says 


that  we  need  new  economic  models,  con- 
centrating on  the  supply  side  of  the 
economy.  Unfortunately,  the  Carter 
administration  is  a  believer  of  only  the 
demand  side  of  econMuics.  that  the  only ' 
way  you  can  hold  down  inflation  is 
through  unemployment. 

I  can  say  that  the  Republicans 
learned  long  ago  that  is  not  the  proper 
approach. 

What  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report  says  is  that  there  must  be  tax 
relief  in  1981  to  get  people  to  save  and 
to  invest  so  once  again  we  can  become 
competitive  with  our  world  competitors. 

Well,  we  are  saying,  "Let  us  balance 
the  budget  now  and  then  perhaps  to- 
morrow we  can  do  something  about  sup- 
ply side  tax  cuts." 

The  sad  story,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  pointed  out,  is 
that  tomorrow  is  never  today. 

We  are  being  asked  to  commit  eco- 
nomic suicide  and  I  think  it  is  time  that 
someone  shouted,  "Don't  drink  the 
poison." 

Do  not  drink  from  that  tempting  cup 
being  offered  to  you  in  the  Muskie 
amendment. 

It  lias  been  laced  with  a  fatal  dose  of 
economic  poison. 

Look  into  the  glass,  and  you  will  find 
it  filled  to  the  brim  with  familiar  theo- 
ries from  ttiose  same  poorhouse  ec<Hio- 
mists  who  have  been  advising  the  Con- 
gress for  25  years. 

Sniff  it — ^you  will  detect  the  scent  of 
bitter  almond. 

We  have  taken  their  medicine  before 
and  it  only  makes  us  sicker  and  sicker. 

Beware  of  these  poorhouse  econo- 
mists. 

The  poorhouse  economists  have  come 
up  with  another  solution  to  our  econom- 
ic problems. 

"n^  one  is  called  the  Muslde  amend- 
ment. 

Now  I  am  not  one  to  question  the  good 
intentions  of  the  poorhouse  economists 
here  in  Congress. 

When  you  are  in  jaU  it  is  comforting 
to  seek  the  advice  of  a  jailhouse  law- 
yer— and  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural, 
when  you  have  gotten  yourself  into  such 
deep  economic  trouble  to  turn  to  your 
learned  friend  and  fellow  inmate. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  someone  pointed 
out  that  we  have  been  listening  to  these 
poorhouse  economists  here  in  Congress 
for  25  years  now — and  we  are  stUl  be- 
hind economic  bars. 

The  same  poorhouse  economists  who 
got  us  into  this  mess  are  now  advising  us 
how  to  get  out  of  it,  and  I  think  we 
should  beware. 

They  want  to  balance  the  budget  by 
increasing  the  budget  and  increasing 
our  taxes. 

The  ship  is  listing  badly  to  port.  Their 
solution?  Put  a  large  hole  in  the  star- 
board side. 

Yes,  the  poorhouse  economists  are  at 
it  again. 

Another  economic  miracle  cure  from 
the  wonderful  follcs  who  gave  us  the  35- 
cent  dollar— the  $800  billion  deficit — 
the  middle-class  poor — mlllion-dollar-a- 
minute  spending— a  700-per-cent  in- 
crease in  taxes — zero  economic  growth — 
20-percent  inflation— 20-percent  Inter- 


est rates — the  $100,000  split-level  nmch 
house — and  $l-a-gallan  H*^tiwj  olL 

The  poorhouse  economists.  We  know 
their  economic  theories  well. 

These  are  the  same  good  folks  who  re- 
cently discovered  the  cure  for  jnn^tirmt 

Unemployment. 

They  told  us  that,  when  you  are  In  hock 
up  to  your  ears,  the  thing  to  do  I«  stand 
on  your  tiptoes— and  Ijorrow  money. 

They  earned  their  reputation  as  poor- 
house eccHiomists  because  of  their  tbeoty 
for  helping  the  poor.  It  is  to  put  all  of 
us  in  the  poorhouse. 

These  are  the  very  same  poortioase 
economists  who  told  us  that  when  the 
Federal  debt  is  going  through  the  roof 
all  you  have  to  do  is  raise  the  roof. 

Now  they  are  telling  us  that  when  the 
bottom  is  falling  out  of  the  economy,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  live  in  the  cellar. 

The  poorhouse  economists  believe  in 
spending  taxpayers'  money  like  there  was 
no  tomorrow,  and  keep  aa  spending  even 
after  it  has  become  crystal  cleair  to  every- 
one else  that  tomorrow  has  came  end 
gone. 

Iliey  believe  enthusiastically  in  eco- 
nomic magic.  Now  you  see  the  1981  Fed- 
eral budget.  Poof.  Now  you  do  not.  Now 
you  see  a  tax  cut.  Poof.  Now  it  Is  a  tax 
increase. 

They  believe  in  a  basic  ectmomic  law 
called  passing  the  buck.  And  they  will 
go  right  on  believing  in  that  law  until 
the  buck  is  not  worth  a  plugged  nickel. 

The  Muslde  amendment  proves  again 
that  there  is  just  one  thing  that  the 
poorhouse  econ<Hnists  do  not  believe  in: 
They  do  not  believe  in  biting  the  bullet. 

The  poorhouse  economists  have  made 
a  new  discovery:  Silicone.  That  is  what 
they  have  come  up  with  this  time,  eco- 
nomic siliccme.  Inject  $10  billion 
worth  of  silicone  into  the  budget  in  the 
form  of  gasoline  taxes.  That  is  how  you 
btdance  the  budget — and  go  right  on 
spending,  too. 

It  has  not  occurred  to  them  that  their 
silicone  treatment  will  make  our  econo- 
my so  topheavy  that  it  will  fall  flat  on 
its  face. 

But  the  Muskie  amoidment  is  men 
than  a  silicone  treatment. 

It  is  another  copout. 

■niis  time  it  is  a  c<H>out  to  catastrophe. 

It  is  not  going  to  help  the  needy  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  going  to  help  this 
needy  country. 

They  have  driven  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  these  poorhouse  economists,  and 
aU  they  are  telling  us  now  is.  "We  cant 
seem  to  find  the  brake  pedal— weTe  out 
of  contrtd." 

Well  we  cannot  afford  the  poorhouse 
economists  anymore. 

We  cannot  cope  with  another  copoai- 
Not  this  time. 

We  have  to  cut  taxes,  not  rulse  them. 

We  have  got  to  make  the  budget 
smaller,  not  bigger. 

We  have  got  to  be  tou^imhided.  not 
voteminded. 

We  have  got  to  balance  the  budget 
with  guts,  not  taxes. 

We  have  got  to  cut  the  fat  off  our 
bloated  bureaucracy,  we  have  got  to  stop 
squeezing  the  great,  hard-woiklng, 
middle-class  families  of  America. 

We  have  got  to  let  them  breathe  again. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  North 


RXSPONSIBXI.ITT  filJiHU  Df 
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MORpAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
the  substitute  amendment 
by    the    Senator    from 
and  others. 

at  the  outset,  let  me 
ajjpreciate  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  accomplish 
Senate  Resolution  380.  I  am 
iccord  with  his  goal  of  re- 
spending   and   cutting 


believe    that    the    Senator's 
of  its  simplicity,  has 
public  pressure  on  the  Con- 
spending.  Bringing  such 
to  bear  has  proven  quite 
past  because  of  the  com- 
congressional  budget  and 
process. 

simplicity  which   has 

pressure   on   the  Congress 

iJEsolution  inappropriate  in 


Resolution  380  does  is  state 

sense  of  the  Senate  that 

spenjcllng  should  be  limited  to 

the  gross  national  prod- 

1  under  current  estimates, 

billion  less  than  the  Presi- 

In  his  January  budget  re- 

r^lution  is  nonbinding,  as 

House  resolution  cannot 

the  range  of  actions 

may  take  in  passing  laws, 

approval  of  both  Houses. 

resolution  in  its  present 


re  strict 


tlie; 


form  because  it  is  nonbinding  and  can- 
not be  enforced,  because  the  spending 
levels  set  in  the  resolution  were  chosen 
arbitrarily,  and  because  its  sp<»isors 
have  no  idea  where  the  cuts  would  be 
made  (and  fall) .  For  these  reasons,  if 
the  resolution  were  passed,  it  would 
likely  lead  to  unrealistic  public  expecta- 
tions concerning  spending  cuts  and  tax 
relief  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  substitute  developed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  deals  with  these  con- 
cerns. First,  it  requires  that  the  Budget 
Committee  report  a  fiscal  1981  budget 
which  is  balanced.  Second,  it  also  re- 
quires the  Budget  Committee  to  make 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
which  would  lower  Federal  spending  to 
the  same  $584  billion  level  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Finally,  it 
sets  aside  any  surpluses  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  for  tax  relief. 

The  alternative  proposal  would,  in  ef- 
fect, require  the  Budget  Committee  to 
bring  two  alternative  budgets  before  the 
Senate — one  calling  for  a  balanced 
budget  with  spending  at  about  $615  bil- 
lion, and  one  setting  spending  at  $584 
billion  and  allowing  about  $30  billion  in 
tax  cuts.  The  Senate,  and  the  public  at 
large,  would  then  have  the  information 
necessary  to  make  an  informed  choice, 
as  the  pain  of  the  $30  billion  in  spend- 
ing cuts  can  be  weighed  against  the  bene- 
fits of  the  $30  billion  in  tax  relief. 

LAWS  irtrST  BK  KNTORCZABLB 

Although  the  alternative  is  just  as 
nonbinding  on  the  outcome  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  as  the  Roth  proposal, 
by  establishing  a  procedure  under  which 
the  $584  billion  spending  level  can  be 
reached,  the  Muskie  alternative  is  likely 
to  lead  to  lower  spending  in  the  upcom- 
ing budget. 

An  instructive  example  of  what  hap- 
pens in  passing  measures  which  cannot 
be  enforced  Is  found  in  section  7  of  Pub- 
lic Law  95-435.  This  section,  which  was 
enacted  in  1978,  simply  states  that  Fed- 
eral spending  shall  not  exceed  revenues 
in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

When  the  President  proposed  a  $15.8 
billion  deficit  in  January,  my  office  im- 
mediately received  a  number  of  inquiries 
as  to  how  the  President  could  propose 
an  unbalanced  budget  when  existing  law 
required  otherwise.  I  had  my  staff  in- 
quire into  this,  and  discovered  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  experts  on  laws  relating  to 
the  budget  process,  section  7  was  useless 
since  it  failed  that  any  legal  challenges 
to  an  unbalanced  budget  based  on  sec- 
tion 7  would  probably  be  defeated  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Congress  implicitly  re- 
pealed it  by  subsequently  passing  a  con- 
tradictory law. 

The  Roth  resolution  Is  the  equivalent 
of  another  section  7,  with  the  added 
handicap  that  it  cannot  be  binding,  since 
it  Is  simply  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. Thus,  for  all  I  sympathize  with 
the  goals  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
I  can  see  no  piu-pose  In  passing  a  pious 
declaration  of  intent. 

BEMETil'S   Am   TAXXS   AWC   KXIATB) 

A  second  advantage  of  the  substitute 
amendment  over  the  original  resolution 
is  that  it  reinforces  the  relationship 
between  spending  ceilings,  taxes,  and 
spending  for  specific  Federal  programs. 


As  my  colleagues  know,  almost  all  of 
our  constituents  want  a  balanced  budget 
but  they  do  not  want  the  cuts  in  the  pro- 
grams they  support.  Many  people  want 
both  lower  taxes  and  more  benefits,  and 
fall  to  draw  the  connection  between  the 
two. 

The  Roth  resolution  reinforces  this 
tendency  to  consider  taxes  and  spending 
separately  since  it  talks  about  spending 
reductions  and  tax  cuts  in  a  vacuum, 
that  Is,  while  making  no  reference  to  cuts 
in  specific  programs. 

The  sponsors  of  Uie  Roth  resolution 
have  not  discussed  specific  spending  re- 
ductions for  two  reasons.  First,  most  at 
them  do  not  know  of  $45  billion  worth  of 
cuts  they  would  support.  Secondly,  those 
that  can  find  cuts  of  that  magnitude 
wliich  they  would  support  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  where  those  cuts 
should  come  from. 

The  substitute  prc^xKal  would  force 
the  Budget  Committee  to  list  proposed 
cuts.  Now,  the  Senate  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations— it  could  restore  swne  of 
their  cuts  and  produce  others.  But,  at 
least  the  Senate  wovld  have  a  specific 
proposal  to  work  from. 

We  should  have  an  idea  where  cuts 
are  going  to  be  made  before  passing  any 
resolution  which  purports  to  force  ma- 
jor reductions,  not  only  so  we  can  make 
an  informed  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  vote,  but  also  so  the  public  at  large 
can  reach  intelligent  conclusions. 

The  single  major  gain  from  passing 
the  social  security  tax  increase  in  1977, 
aside  from  restoring  some  solvency  to  the 
system,  was  that  people  throughout  the 
country  began  to  draw  a  coimection  be- 
tween Federal  benefits  and  Federal  taxes. 
I  remember  this  quite  clearly  becaase  it 
was  the  first  time  in  my  career  that  this 
simole  fact  of  Ufe  was  realized  by  a  ma- 
jority in  my  State.  Many  date  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  reduced  spending  from 
the  passage  of  Proposition  13  in  Califor- 
nia. While  that  was  the  first  victory  for 
the  taxpayers,  the  real  change  in  atti- 
tudes came  when  social  security  taxes 
shot  UDward  6  months  earlier. 

Let  us  reinforce  this  connection  by 
passing  the  alternative  and  not  take  a 
sten  backward  bv  passing  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 380  In  Its  original  form. 

SPENDING  SHOITU)  NOT  BE  TIKB  TO  GNP 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  de^ly  con- 
cerned with  the  concept  of  tying  spend- 
ing to  the  gross  national  product,  even 
though  I  support  reducing  the  amount  of 
Federal  spending  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  product. 

First,  this  kind  of  formula  is  too  in- 
flexible to  take  into  account  changing 
economic,  social,  and  international  con- 
sideration. For  example,  last  year's 
budget  plan  called  for  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  with  a  tax 
cut.  Then  a  series  of  international  crises 
came  along  and,  suddenly,  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  realized  that  major  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  were  neces- 
sary (increases.  I  might  add.  which  I  had 
been  nushing  for  for  some  time) .  These 
proposed  increases  in  defense  soending 
helped  undo  all  the  earlier  predictions  on 
spending  levels. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  solution  i« 
to  make  cuts  elsewhere,  which  I  am  sym- 
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pathetic  to.  But,  it  is  necessary  to  be  real- 
istic— cuts  elsewhere  might  not  be  de- 
sirable or  politically  feasible  and  Con- 
gress must  have  the  authority  to  take 
the  unpopular  step  of  raising  taxes,  an 
authority  denied  l«r  the  Roth  resolution. 

Second,  by  tying  spending  to  GNP.  the 
Congress  is  likely  to  be  setting  a  floor  on 
spending  as  a  ceiling.  If  spending  20  per- 
cent of  GNP  is  sufficient,  but  the  ceiling 
calls  for  21  percent,  it  is  going  to  be  aw- 
fully hard  to  resist  spending  the  addi- 
tional money  and  to  say  the  budget  was 
held  in  line.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  spending  limit  is  set  arbitrarily  or 
based  on  passed  practices,  as  it  has  in 
this  case. 

Limiting  Federal  spending  by  a  rigid 
formula  Is  the  taxpayer's  version  of  au- 
tomatic spending  increases,  and  just  as 
inappropriate.  The  Congress  has  enacted 
a  number  of  automatic  spending  in- 
creases, of  which  the  major  ones  are  the 
social  security.  Federal  retirement,  and 
food-stamp  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
financial  difficulties  facing  social  secu- 
rity was  that,  in  1972,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  badly  designed  cost-of-Uving 
adjustment  which  Increased  benefits 
substantially  faster  than  the  inflation 
rate.  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem Is  fast  approaching  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  their  semiannual  cost-of-living 
increases,  a  fact  that  has  been  hidden 
by  dubious  accounting  practices,  and 
food-stamp  costs  are  skyrocketing. 

If  a  rigid  spending  limit  is  going  to 
be  set,  then  programs  without  auto- 
matic benefit  increases  are  going  to  be 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  those 
with  such  increases.  No  rigid  spending 
limit  can  be  considered  responsible  if  it 
does  not  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem, yet  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
pending  resolution  has  made  clear  his 
opposition  to  any  changes  In  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

The  same  is  true  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams, programs  under  which  spending 
is  mandated,  although  annual  Increases 
might  not  be. 

Between  entitlement  programs,  al- 
ready signed  contracts,  and  national  de- 
fense, about  90  percent  of  next  year's 
spending  Is  already  committed.  Without 
changes  In  substantive  law,  adopting  the 
Roth  resolution  and  following  it  will  lead 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  en- 
ergy development  programs,  student  as- 
sistance, basic  research  Into  problems 
such  as  cancer,  and  general  revenue 
sharing. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  in 
existing  entitlement  programs  which  can 
save  money  and  which  ought  to  be  made; 
If  these  were  made,  cuts  in  some  of 
the  valuable  nonentltlement  programs 
could  be  avoided.  I  would  be  less  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  the  Roth 
resolution  if  I  thought  its  cosponsors 
would  be  willing  to  support  such  changes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the 
dist'nguished  ex-Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  my  good  friend, 
Arthur  Bums,  recently  stated  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Banking  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  that  he  opposes  this  reso- 
lution. He  showed  great  concern  over  a 
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number  of  technical  problems  that  have 
not  been  widely  considered. 

These  Include  the  fact  that  we  have 
two  GNP  figures  which  have  often  di- 
verged significantly,  that  GNP  estimates 
are  often  inaccurate  and  frequently 
being  revised,  that  this  might  lead  Con- 
gress into  some  major  policy  mistakes, 
and  that  the  entire  concept  of  GNP  is 
subject  to  dramatic  chcoige. 

He  concluded  by  saying : 

Let's  get  spending  under  better  control 
and  let's  work  toward  the  kind  of  objective 
that  those  who  work  with  these  mathe- 
matical figures  have  in  mind  without  tying 
ourselves  very  rigidly  to  them. 

That  expresses  my  views  perfectly,  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Muskie  substitute  to  Senate 
Resolution  380. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
talk  today  about  "bloated  bureaucracies" 
and  "bloated  budgets."  We  have  heard 
that  the  American  people  expect  this 
and  that  the  American  people  expect 
that. 

WeU,  I  like  to  think  that  I  can  Usten 
to  the  people,  too. 

I  also  like  to  think  that  I  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  West  Virginia  not  only 
to  listen,  but  to  talk  straight,  to  frame 
the  Issues,  and  to  tell  it  as  I  see  it. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  year,  the  Sen- 
ate will  enact  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  1981.  I  am  fully  and 
firmly  committed  to  supporting  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  know  that  this  task  is  not  an  easy 
one.  I  know  that  some  of  my  constituents 
are  not  going  to  be  entirely  happy  with 
some  of  the  spending  cuts  in  ongoing 
programs  that  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  if  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced. 

But  think  that  they  understand  that 
some  bitter  medicine  is  going  to  have 
to  be  swallowed  for  us  to  get  a  handle 
on  infiation. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Senator 
Muskie — which  I  am  cosponsoring — is 
not  soft  on  inflation.  It  is  bitter  medi- 
cine. It  calls  for  a  balanced  budget. 

The  substitute  does  not  ignore  the 
proposition  offered  by  Senator  Roth 
and  others  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  substitute  calls  upon  the  Budget 
Committee  to  report — not  only  a  bal- 
anced budget — but  also  to  report  the 
specific  reductions  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  level  of  Federal 
outlays  which  Mr.  Roth  would  recom- 
mend— namely.  Federal  outlays  which 
do  not  exceed  21  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Is  this  approach  not  a  more  reasonable 
one? 

We  have  a  budget  process.  We  have  a 
Budget  Committee  composed  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  If  the  substitute 
amendment  Is  adopted,  and  I  hope  it 
win  be,  the  Budget  Committee  will,  next 
month,  present  to  the  Senate  not  only 
a  balanced  budget,  but  will  also  present 


a  report  on  the  magnitude  and  nature 
of  cuts  which  would  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  meet  the  Roth  formula. 

The  Muskie  approach  does  not  make 
promises  which  cannot  be  kept.  It  does 
not  foreclose  any  options.  It  is  realistic 
and  it  is  resp<msive  to  the  very  real 
economic  problems  facing  our  cotmtry. 

The  Roth  resolution  would  arbitrarily 
Umit  Federal  spending  to  a  percentage 
of  GNP.  This  approach  files  in  the  face 
of  rational  fiscal  policy.  It  Is  procyclicaL 

When  the  economy  Is  booming  and  the 
GNP  is  high,  the  limit  allows  Federal 
spending  to  increase,  thus  fanning  in- 
fiation. When  the  economy  is  soft,  with 
the  GNP  stagnant  or  falling.  Federal 
spending  must  be  reined  in,  thus  slow- 
ing the  economy  further. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  assiuned  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  ref- 
erence by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  "poorhouse  economists." 
Mr.  President,  the  party  that  knows 
about  "poorhouse  economics"  is  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution.  I  lived  in  the  dajrs 
when  we  had  the  poorhouses.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  Democratic  party  brought 
the  people  out  of  the  poorhouses  and 
eliminated  the  poorhouses. 

As  to  poorhouse  economics,  this  pro- 
cyclical  pre- 1930  proposal  that  is  being 
advanced  by  the  Roth  resolution  is 
straight  out  of  the  school  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  promised  two  chickens  in 
every  pot  and  two  automobiles  in  every 
garage.  That  was  poorhouse  economics. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  mirrors. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  referred  to  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Muskie  and  others  as  a  "cup  of 
poison."  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  do  not  want  snake  oil,  and  the 
Roth  resolution,  with  all  due  respect, 
Is  "snake  oil"  economics,  "snake  oil" 
politics. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say 
that  we  ought  to  quit  playing  politics. 
Well,  let  us  do  that.  Let  us  reject  the 
Roth  resolution  and  we  shall  be  doing 
just  that. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  mirrors. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware talks  about  sending  signals.  Let  us 
send  that  signal  today.  Let  us  adopt  the 
Muskie  resolution,  reject  the  snake  oil, 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  balancing 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Roth  talks  about  guts,  courage. 
Ah,  wait  until  we  start  balancing  the 
budget.  We  shall  then  see  where  the 
guts  and  the  courage  and  the  signals 
are.  That  Is  what  will  send  the  signals 
to  the  American  people.  That  is  where 
the  men  will  be  separated  from  the  boys. 
Then  we  shall  imderstand  what  courage 
means — when  it  comes  to  making  the 
selective  cuts  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
It  does  not  require  courage  to  vote 
for  the  Roth  resolution.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  "quick-fix"  political  gim- 
mick that  fixes  nothing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  Interested  in  grandiose 
schemes  or  "quick-fix"  solutions.  We  are 
a  practical  people. 
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I  like  to  t  link  of  myself  as  a  practicaL 
penon.  I  ae  i  a  lot  of  sense  in  voting  for 
an  amendm  ent  which  is  practical,  real- 
istic, and  a(  hievable.  I  see  a  lot  of  sense 
in  supportii  g  an  amendment  which  will 
subaiantiaUr  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  call  for  a  balanced  budget,  and  thus 
help  to  steii  \  the  tide  of  inflation. 

A  balance  1  budget  will  not  only  reduce 
inflationary  pressures,  it  will  reduce  the 
level  of  C3c  remment  activity  in  many 
areas.  It  wi  1  reduce  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral  budget  in  comparison  to  gross  na- 
tional prodi  ct. 

So  let  us  1  lot  be  fooled  by  mirrors,  llie 
American  p  iople  will  not  be.  A  vote  for 
the  subetiti  te  language  Is  not  going  to 
be  viewed  >y  anyone  as  a  vote  for  a 
"bloated  bureaucracy"  or  for  "big  gov- 
ernment"—  'or  a  very  simple  reason. 
That  is  not  what  it  is,  that  Is  not  what 
it  does. 

This  fact  s  going  to  be  made  very,  very 
clear  as  we  move  on  authorization  and 
appropriatii  »ns  bills.  The  cuts  necessary 
to  bcdance  t  iie  budget  are  going  to  be  felt 
across  the  1  md.  There  will  be  no  mistake 
about  the  ft  ct  that  balancing  tiie  budget 
is  not  a  pa  nless  exercise;  the  pain  will 
be  felt  in  i  very  State  and  every  com- 
munity. 

But  this  s  the  right  time  for  this  de^ 
cision.  Infla  Lion  Is  a  tax  upon  everyone — 
on  the  ricl ,  but  even  more  so  on  the 
poor,  on  th4  middle-income  wage  earner, 
and  on  th(  elderly  living  on  flxed  In- 
comes. 

So  let  us  lot  kid  ourselves.  The  Muskie 
amendmeni  is  not  soft  on  inflation.  It  is 
not  soft  oi  big  Government.  It  is  not 
soft  on  anyi  me. 

But  It  is  important,  it  Is  honest,  it  is 
realistic,  ai  id  It  is  actiievable. 

And  let  lis  not  kid  ourselves  on  what 
is  hapiienii  g  here  today.  Those  who  in- 
troduced or  cosponsored  the  Roth  reso- 
lution havd  known  for  weeks  what  the 
ground  ruli  ss  were.  They  participated  in 
setting  up  hose  ground  rules.  There  are 
no  "quick-  ixes"  or  "parliamentary  sur- 
IHlses"  beii^g  perpetrated  here. 

Both  the)  proponents  and  opponents  of 
this  Roth  {resolution  have  equal  rights 
imder  the  agreement  which  we  reached. 
Both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
Uuskle  sut  stitute  have  equal  rights. 

And  if  tl  le  Muskie  substitute  is  adopt- 
ed, the  Am  srlcan  people  will  have  gotten 
the  signal,  the  signal  that  the  budget  Is 
to  be  balanced  and  a  signal  that  if  a 
surplus  cai  be  aciiieved,  tax  cuts  then 
may  be  in  t  tie  ofBng. 

That,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
signal  the  American  people  ought  to  get. 
If  the  \  uskie  substitute  Is  adopted,  it 
will  not  be  adopted  by  "parliamentary 
tactics";  It  will  be  adopted  because  a 
majority  of  Senators  voted  against  the 
tabling  m>tion  and  voted  for  the  sub- 
stitute. It  will  be  adopted  because  a 
majority  of  Senators,  after  due  con- 
sideration—and after  comparing  the 
proposal  0  r  Mr.  Roth  and  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Musk  le— will  have  decided  that  Mr. 
MusxiE's  approach  is  a  more  fair  and 
rational  approach  to  our  budgetary 
problems. 

Mr.  Pre  lident.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
tb«  subst  tute  amendment,  and  I  urge 


that  the  motion  to  table  by  Mr.  Roth  be 
rejected. 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  almost  one-half  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  cosponsor  one  of 
the  first  serious  efforts  to  apply  the 
brakes  to  reckless  and  runaway  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Roth  resolution,  by  setting  a 
guideline  for  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  limit  Federal  outlays  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  gross  national 
product  for  fiscal  year  1981,  attempts  to 
impose  a  discipline  upon  Congress  which 
it  apparently  is  unwilling  to  impose  on 
itself.  It  takes  the  first  step  that  is  so 
important  to  the  development  of  a  pru- 
dent fiscal  policy  by  establishing  a  prior 
restraint  tiiat  will  allow  us  to  reach  a 
consensus  as  to  what  our  collective  sense 
of  spending  priorities  should  be. 

I  submit  that  there  are  few  programs 
in  the  Federal  budget — particularly  those 
that  encourage  consumptive,  nwiproduc- 
tive  spending — that  could  not  become 
more  efiicient  by  making  do  with  less. 
Yet  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  sets  a  peacetime  record  in  terms  of 
often  nonproductive  Federal  spending  as 
a  share  of  OKP.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
infiation  is  out  of  control. 

Mr.  Prestdem,  unless  we  take  this  af- 
firmative step  today  we  will  erode  what 
little  credibility  must  be  left  in  the  pub- 
lic's eyes  in  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  control  its  own  financial  af- 
fairs. Previous  calls  to  the  President  and 
Congress  for  true  spending  restraint  have 
largely  gone  unheard  and  unheeded.  The 
flip-flops  of  fiscal  management  by  the 
Carter  administration  have  failed  mis- 
erably at  managing  our  economy.  The 
President  thinks  he  has  taken  the  expe- 
dient way  out  by  postponing  until  a  po- 
litically more  attractive  moment  those 
tough  budgetary  decisions  that  could 
cost  him  at  the  polls.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, he  has  positioned  both  himself  and 
the  country  quite  badly  through  his  blind 
faith  that  everything  will  turn  out  all 
right  in  the  end  as  long  as  the  money  Is 
flowing. 

The  President's  twice-released  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  with  its  modest 
spending  cuts  of  only  $13  billion,  in  areas 
which,  for  overriding  political  reasons 
remain  yet  unspecified,  offers  only  sym- 
bols and  suspense,  rather  than  solutions 
and  substance.  It  portends  no  real  hope 
of  how  this  country  is  to  regain  control 
of  a  wayward  economy.  It  denies  mean- 
ingful tax  relief  to  the  American  con- 
sumer on  grounds  that  it  would  be  "in- 
flationary." Yet  even  by  standard  Key- 
nesian  analysis,  this  reasoning  is  odd: 
Tax  cuts  would  somehow  be  inflationary, 
but  a  continued  sharp  rise  in  Federal 
spending  and  borrowing  is  not.  We  have 
been  hearing  this  kind  of  reasoning  from 
the  administration  for  3  years  now  as 
inflation  has  accelerated  at  breakneck 
speed. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  we  must  re- 
duce both  spending  and  taxes  if  we  are 
ever  to  see  a  rise  in  our  productivity. 
Yet  "wimiing  the  right."  as  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  insists,  to  reduce  taxes 
only  through  first  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  is  a  prescription  for  inaction.  It 


is  a  way  by  which  the  concerns  of  those 
imeasy  about  deficits  really  serve  the  in- 
terests of  those  wanting  yet  more  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.   President,   we  can  only   restore 
credibility  by  adopting  policies  of  con- 
viction. IJie  Roth  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  will  do  that  very  thing.  At- 
tempts to  sabotage  this  Federal  spending 
limitation  which  offer  circumstantial  as- 
surances and  conditional  pledges  of  eco- 
nomic relief,  but  which  in  truth  detract 
from  the  specific  spending  restraint  that 
It  embodies,  will  In  the  end  only  prove 
illusory  and  will  breed  even  greater  sus- 
picion and  public  distrust.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  resist  the  temptation  of  throw- 
ing another  smokescreen  of  promises  at 
the  American  taxpayer  and  provide  him 
with  meaningful  spending  reduction  by 
the  Federal  Government.* 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in- 
fiation demands  strong  medicine.  I  have, 
therefore,  cosponsored  and  will  strongly 
support  Senator  Roth's  resolution,  Sen- 
ate  Resolution    380,    to   limit    Federal 
spending   for   fiscal    year    1981    to   21 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
(QNP) .  It  is  past  time  for  talk  and  the 
protection    of    political    constituencies. 
The  $26  to  $30  billion  that  this  cut  en- 
tails, would  mean  a  real  reduction  in 
Federal    spending.    Government    deficit 
spending  is  the  engine  powering  infla- 
tion. And  the  Government  borrowing  to 
pay  forthtee  deficits  is  driving  the  pri- 
vate, productive  sector  of  the  economy 
out  of  the  credit  market  with  high  In- 
terest rates  as  the  Federal  Reserve  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a  hold  on  the  money 
supply. 

It  seems  that  President  Carter  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  the  peanut  farm 
learning  the  old  shell  game.  An  exami- 
nation of  his  proposed  anti-inflation 
program  reveals  no  cuts,  but  a  bit  of 
figiu-e  shuffling  which  leaves  the  total 
combined  expenditures  for  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981  at  the  same  level  as  they 
were  in  January.  On  top  of  this  he  has 
given  us  a  substantial  tax  increase 
which,  including  his  March  revisions, 
comes  to  about  $34  billion  more  than  his 
January  revenue  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1981. 

Though  the  President  calls  for  disci- 
pline and  prides  himself  as  an  advo- 
cate of  fiscal  restraint,  even  cursorj-  ex- 
amination of  .his  March  inflation  pack- 
age shows  it  is  a  sham.  In  January  his 
budget  estimates  were  $564  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  $616  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1981  giving  a  combined  total 
of  $1,180  billion.  In  his  inflation  package 
the  President  proposes  a  $2  billion  cut 
for  fiscal  year  1980  and  a  $13  to  $14 
billion  cut  for  fiscal  year  1981.  At  the 
same  time,  he  revised  his  January  esti- 
mates upward,  adding  $6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  $9  to  $10  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Taking  the  average  from 
President  Carter's  estimates,  we  find  that 
combined  spending  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981  remains  at  $1,180  billion.  This 
is  not  restraint  and  discipline,  it  is  a  con 
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game.  ^    .  ... 

We  need  real  fiscal  constraint  at  this 
time.  The  inflation  rate  we  face  today  is 
the  gravest  economic  threat  to  our  coun- 


try in  recent  times.  This  morning  the 
Department  of  Labor  released  the  con- 
sumer price  figures  for  February.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  rose  1.4 
percent  which  compounds  out  to  over  18 
percent  annually.  (I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  the  Associated  Press  story  on 
this,  and  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.) President  Carter's  package  is  a 
placebo  which  may  win  him  the  New 
York  primary  today,  but  will  certainly 
not  stop  inflation.  It  is  no  longer  just  a 
good  idea  to  limit  Government  spending 
and  bring  deflcits  to  a  halt,  rather  it  is 
imperative.  Therefore,  I  feel  we  must 
adopt  Senate  Resolution  380. 

The  press  story  follows: 

Washington. — In  a  virtual  replay  of  Janu- 
ary's torrid  Inflation,  consumer  year's  prices 
soared  another  1.4  percent  In  February,  the 
Government  reported  today. 

Last  month's  Increase  In  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Consumer  Price  Index  matched 
the  1.4  percent  rise  In  January  for  a  com- 
pounded annxial  rate  of  some  18  percent. 
The  culprits  again  were  sharply  higher  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  oU  prices  and  mort- 
gage Interest  rates,  tbe  report  showed. 

An  18-percent  rate  for  the  entire  year 
would  be  the  worst  Inflation  since  World 
War  II  price  controls  were  lifted  in  1946  and 
a  considerable  jump  from  last  year's  13.3 
percent  Inflation. 

"It's  virtually  Identical,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  apparel  being  a  little  more  moder- 
ate," Labor  Department  economist  Patrick 
Jaclunan  said  of  the  February  report. 

"I  would  lo<ric  for  mortgage  interest  and 
energy  to  continue  rising.  I  don't  really 
foresee  any  improvement  until  June  or 
July,  not  even  a  blip  to  below  1  percent." 

Price  Increases  averaged  just  over  1  per- 
cent each  month  last  year. 

The  Labor  Department  also  reported  that 
Inflation  continued  to  take  its  toll  on  earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly  earnings  fell  1.4  percent 
from  January  to  February  as  inflation  and 
tv  drop  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  over- 
powered a  modest  0.5  percent  rise  in  hourly 
earnings.  This  left  inflation-adjusted  earn- 
ings 6.6  percent  below  tbe  level  of  February 
1979. 

Spendable  earnings,  which  Is  tbe  money 
a  married  worker  with  three  dependents  has 
left  after  social  security  and  Federal  income 
taxes,  also  fell  1.4  percent.  It  was  tbe  ninth 
consecutive  monthly  decline,  leaving  earn- 
ings 7.3  percent  below  their  level  a  year 
ago.* 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  recognized  to  make  a  motion  to 
table. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  Muskie  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufiSclent  second?  There  is  a  sufBclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  Muskie  amendment  (UP 
No.  1016) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 


the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  any 
other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  68  Leg.] 

YEAS— 46 


Armstrong 

Hatfield 

ScbmlU 

Baker 

Hkyakawa 

SchweUcer 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Slmoson 

Boschwltz 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Barry  P.,  Jr. 

Jepaen 

Stone 

Chafee 

Kaasebaum 

Talmadge 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Tower 

Denfortb 

Mathlas 

WUlop 

Dole 

McClure 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Packwood 

Wlelcker 

Durenberger 

Percy 

Young 

Oflxn 

Pressler 

Zorlnsky 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Hatch 

Roth 

NATS— 62 

BaucuB 

Ford 

Moyniban 

Bayh 

Olenn 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nelson 

Blden 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Boren 

HOllinga 

PeU 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Riblooff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Seu-banes 

ChUes 

Levin 

Sasser 

Church 

Long 

Stennis 

Cranston 

llagnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

lAatsunaga 

Stewart 

DeConclni 

McOovern 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Melcber 

WlUlams 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Exon 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Oravel 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  1016  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  as 
modified. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  the  pending 
matter? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlw  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  realize  that  the  Muskie  substi- 
tute was  adopted  by  voice  vote.  So  the 
vote  now  is  on  the  Roth  resolution  as 
amended  by  the  Muskie  substitute  which 
in  essence  is  the  Muskie  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roO. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hmrz) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Are  all  Senators  recorded? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  56, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

(RoUeaU  Vote  No.  64  Leg.] 

TEAS— 66 


BaucuB 

Olenn 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Bart 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Blden 

Heflln 

Pell 

Boren 

Boilings 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rlblcoir 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Sasser 

ChUes 

Levin 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stennis 

Uatsunaga 

Stevenson 

(3ulver 

McOovem 

Stewart 

DeOonclni 

Melcher 

Talmadge 

Durkln 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

WUllams 

Exon 

Mbynthan 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Muskie 
NATS— 41 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Preaaler 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pro 'TO  ire 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

JavlU 

Simpson 

Cbmttt 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Kawebaum 

Stone 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Marnuaon 

Wallop 

Domenlci 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Welcker 

Oam 

Percy 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Gravel 


Heinz 


Kennedy 


So  the  resolution    (S.  Res.   380),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.RS8.S80 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  a  FMeral  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
which  Is  balanced  In  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Public  Debt  Limit 
Act  and  which  reserves  any  surplus  for  a  tax 
reduction,  one-half  of  such  reduction  being 
designed  to  increase  productivity,  and  the 
other  half  to  offset  social  security  tax  In- 
creases, and  shall  also  report  such  additional 
specific  reductions,  if  any.  necessary  to  re- 
duce Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  to 
21  per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 

e. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

last  rollcall  vote  for  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it 

to  say  a  word  or  two  about 

We  have  woimd  up  to- 

and  I,  for  one,  want  to 

leadership  for  bringing  the 

resolution — I  was  one 

the  floor  without 

to  committee,  and  having 

and  complete  opportunity 

air  our  views. 

uere  close.  Forty-five  votes 
Hoth  resolution  by  favoring 
to  table,  and  41  "no" 
the  Senator  from  Florida 
with  that  position  even 
in  favor  of,  which  the 
favor,  the  resolution  as 
Muskie  amendment, 
means  is  that  the  Senate 
to  ourselves  by  a  very 
who  voted  for  the 
no  less  than  those  who 
it  and  for  the  Roth  pro- 
line  mean   to   balance   the 
budget,  and  then  some, 
very  close  minority,  very 
.  favors  that  the  "and 
be    taken    from    reduced 
than  Increased  taxes,  in 
amoimt  by  which  the 
than  balanced  by  pro- 
not  from  other  taxes 
spending  programs  so  that 
be  lightened  on  the  tax- 
citizen  and  that  produc- 
,  competition  can  in- 
can  benefit,  both  producer 


mcrease. 


lis 


Comnlittee 
anl 


very,  very  worthwhile  day. 

recalled  and  remembered  by 

favored  the  Roth  reso- 

we  support,  as  frequently 

we  can,  the  efforts  of  the 

and  its  distinguished 

the  leadership  on  both 

hisle.  to  make  it  stick,  not 

bfidget  resolutions,  first  and 

the  appropriations  bUls 

re^nue  bills. 

bepeve  that  we  have  done  a 
today.  And  although  a 
i'oted  "no"  on  final  passage, 
wishing  to  go  a  little  bit  fur- 
spending.  I  think  every- 
tiere  today  and  worked  to- 
mind  that  we  must  do  it, 
that  we  cannot  wait;  that 
intlation,  20  percent  interest, 
costs  of  just  maintaining 
got  to  be  addressed  by 
lot  making  it  worse,  which 
doing  by   spending   in 


I  If  us,  particularly  those  of 
the  Roth  proposal,  have 
ourselves  anew  that  in  any 
ve  cannot  favor  a  partlc- 
we  have  got  to  find  an- 
as big  or  bigger.  If  we  do 
^ing  to  do  a  good  thing  for 
this  country.  And  I  am 


cjt 


Again,  may  I  say  thank  you  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  to  Senator  Roth 
for  today's  work. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  for  his  comments 
and  for  his  expressions  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  the  res- 
olution offered  by  Mr.  Roth  and  other 
Senators  was  amended  by  a  complete 
substitute,  which  reads  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget  shall  report 
a  federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  Is 
balanced  In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  adopted  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Debt  Limit  Act  and  which  re- 
serves any  surplus  for  a  tax  reduction.  One- 
half  of  such  reduction  being  designed  to  In- 
crease productivity,  and  the  other  half  to 
offset  social  security  tax  Increases,  and  shall 
also  report  such  additional  specific  reduc- 
tions. If  any,  necessary  to  reduce  federal 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  21  per  centum 
of  the  gross  national  product." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  this  opportimlty  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  for 
his  initiative  in  offering  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 380,  for  procuring  the  cosponsorship 
of  44  Senators,  for  presenting  his  case 
in  an  eloquent  and  effective  way,  and 
for  producing  a  result  which  while  not 
successful,  sheds  credit  on  his  good  ef- 
forts and  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  important  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  in  modem 
days,  in  our  effort  now  to  find  our  path 
back  to  fiscal  responsibility,  balance  the 
budget,  and  to  lead  this  country  away 
from  the  infiation  which  ravages  the 
Nation  today. 

As  historians  write  their  accounts  of 
this  time.  I  am  sure  the  contribution  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  rank  high  among  the  leaders 
of  this  current  effort,  among  those  who 
deserve  the  praise  and  wiU  provide  the 
inspiration  for  those  who  will  continue 
this  effort  in  the  future. 

I  pay  my  respect,  as  well,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Muskie,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Republican,  the  rank- 
ing Member,  Senator  Bellmon,  who, 
while  not  in  agreement  on  major  aspects 
of  this  matter,  have  conducted  them- 
selves, as  the  Senate  has  come  to  expect 
them  to  do,  with  statesmanship,  with 
caution  and  care,  shedding  credit  on  this 
institution  and  on  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  while  not  successful  in 
this  effort  to  propose  Senate  Resolution 
380  for  action  by  the  Senate,  I  think 
everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  And  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  majority 
leader  and  others  who  have  expressed 
our  appreciation  for  their  good  efforts. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 


to  add  miy  voice  of  thanks  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
an  excellent  presentation  today. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  words 
that  have  been  said  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida. 

I  would  just  like  to  correct  something, 
though,  that  I  think  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. There  was  no  defeat  here  today, 
in  my  opinion,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  battling  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  I  think  if 
you  look  at  the  resolution,  or  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  phrasing  of  that, 
that  you  will  see  a  rather  significant 
development  took  place  today  on  the 
fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  said  that  the  Budget  Committee, 
on  which  I  am  a  member,  will  bring 
back  a  balanced  budget  for  1981. 

Furthermore,  all  is  not  lost.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  great  victory  by  those  back- 
ing the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Because 
if  you  will  read  the  amendment,  it 
clearly  says  that  the  Budget  Committee, 
in  addition  to  bringing  forth  a  balanced 
budget,  shall  also  report  such  additional 
specific  reductions,  if  any,  necessary  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981  to  21  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  those  who  I  think 
should  have  joined  unanimously  in  the 
final  passage,  that  you  are  indeed  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  do  exactly  what 
you  wanted  to  do.  You  are  going  to  have 
a  chance  to  stand  up  on  the  fioor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  vote  for  specific  cuts,  to 
take  this  down  to  21  percent  of  GNP. 

And  when  I  say  21  percent  of  GNP,  I 
hope  that  we  will  interpret  that  not  with 
any  shadow  boxing,  not  with  any  smoke 
signals,  but  true  GNP  as  it  is  usually 
referred  to. 

So.  no  one  has  lost  here.  You  are  all 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  what  you  want  to  cut, 
rather  than  a  simple  amendment  shoul- 
dering that  over  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, whose  shoulders  are  very  broad. 

So  I  suggest  that  no  one  lost  here  to- 
day. I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  won. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day was  a  very  important  day.  I  think, 
in  the  modem  history  of  this  country. 
Because  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  an  examina- 
tion. We  had  to  take  an  examination  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  take 
those  steps — tough  steps — which  are 
necessary  to  restore  strength  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country,  to  reverse  this  ter- 
rible cycle  of  infiation  that  we  have  got- 
ten ourselves  into. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  take  an  ex- 
amination on  this  issue.  We  did  take  an 
examination  on  this  issue  and  we  fiunked 
the  exam.  We  said  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  are  not  going  to  take  the 
question  of  infiation  seriously.  We  said 
to  the  American  people  that  we  are  not 
going  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
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restore  order  out  of  the  economic  chaos 
which  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  by 
balancing  the  budget  once  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem  of  inflaticHi.  It  is 
said  that  by  cutting  $15  billion  once  out 
of  the  Federal  budget,  we  are  going  to 
put  the  economy  in  good  order  again. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  an  absurd  sug- 
gestion. One  year  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et is  not  going  to  undo  a  decade  or  more 
of  waste,  a  decade  or  more  of  deficit 
spending;  $13  billion  off  of  1  year's  Fed- 
eral budget  is  in  no  sense,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  going  to  be  adequate 
to  reverse  an  infiation  rate  which  is  close 
to  20  percent. 

What  is  called  for  is  a  long-term  com- 
bined effort  involving  both  restraint  on 
the  size,  the  power,  and  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  expansion  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  American  economy,  the  so-called  sup- 
ply side  of  our  economy.  That  is  what 
is  required  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  Job 
of  putting  this  economy  in  sound  work- 
ing order  again. 

That  was  what  the  Roth  resolution 
was  all  about.  The  Roth  resolution  did 
not  approach  the  economic  problem  sim- 
ply from  the  standpoint  of  a  balanced 
budget.  The  Roth  resolution  said  we  have 
to  do  two  things  at  once.  We  have  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  not  on  the  backs 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry.  We 
have  to  balance  the  budget  by  restrain- 
ing Federal  spending  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  That  is  what  the  Roth 
resolution  was  all  about. 

Today  was  the  day  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  vote  on  the  Roth  resolution.  To- 
day was  going  to  be  the  day  when  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  going  to 
at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  chart 
a  new  course,  to  set  the  country  on  a 
new  course  of  economic  strength.  And 
yet,  because  of  parliamentary  maneu- 
vering, perfectly  proper,  we  never  had  a 
vote  on  the  Roth  resolution,  we  never 
had  a  vote  on  the  idea  of  21  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  And  with  the 
Vice  President  himself  sitting  in  the 
chair,  we  instead  voted  on  a  substitute 
which  was  a  simple  1-year  balanced 
budget  substitute.  It  did  not  get  the  job 
done.  It  was  the  wrong  signal  at  the 
most  serious  economic  time  in  decades 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  take  an  ex- 
amination as  to  whether  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  prepared  to  do  those  things 
necessary  to  restore  a  strong  economy 
and,  Mr.  President,  we  flunked  that 
examination. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF 
1980 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  conference  report  on  H.R.  3919,  an  act 
to  Impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Ilie  Senate  will  be 
in  order,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
majority  leader.  The  galleries  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  15  minutes,  and  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 


RECENT  EDITORIALS  ABOUT  PRESI- 
DENT CARTER'S  ANTI-INFLATION- 
ARY MESSAGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Carter  began  to  outline  his 
latest  antl-infiation  plan  cm  Friday, 
March  14.  1980. 1  expect  many  American 
citizens  were  hoping,  once  again,  that  he 
would  set  forth  a  program  of  action  that 
would  truly  begin  to  control  infiation. 
Instead  we  were  given  only  weak 
promises,  along  with  a  plan  to  boost 
gasoline  prices  and  thus  make  inflation 
even  worse. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  the  fight 
to  conquer  infiation  will  be  a  long  and 
arduous  one — but  it  is  a  battle  that  we 
caimot  keep  pushing  into  the  future.  The 
longer  we  delay  the  strong  and  positive 
actions  needed,  the  more  painful  will  be 
the  cure  when  we  take  those  actions.  Un- 
fortunately, no  significant  or  effective 
measures  have  yet  been  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  we  look  for,  and  have 
every  right  to  expect,  leadership  in  these 
matters  from  President  Carter  and  his 
administration.  Our  expectations,  how- 
ever, have  been  unrewarded,  since  Presi- 
dent Carter  appears  to  have  neither  the 
grasp  for  the  situation  nor  the  serious- 
ness of  commitment  to  set  forth  the 
needed  plans  for  effective  action. 

Mr.  President,  while  no  effective  ap- 
proaches or  programs  have  emanated 
from  within  the  administration,  there 
are  many  competent  economic  and  pub- 
lic policy  analysts  outside  the  adminis- 
tration who  have  presented  their  views 
as  a  follow-up  to  President  Carter's 
March  14  message.  These  analysts  work- 
ing outside  the  adminlstratlMi  share  in 
a  general  disagreement  with  and  further 
disenchantment  of  the  anti-infiationary 
policies  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  while  many  reports  and 
articles  have  been  printed  regarding 
this  matter,  there  are  several  particular- 
ly pertinent  articles  that  serve  to  un- 
derscore the  fedlure  of  the  administra- 
tion to,  once  again,  face  the  infiation 
issue  squarely  and  honestly  with  the 
American  people.  I  refer  speciflcally  to 
three  editorials  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Two  of  these,  "Inflation  Plan  Leaves 
Analysts  Cold"  and  "Have  Another 
Arsenic,"  were  in  the  March  17,  1980  Is- 
sue and  one,  "Credit  C(4>  Capers,"  was  In 
the  Meirch  21,  1980  issue. 

These  are  excellent  analyses  of  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  administration's  pro- 


posal, with  each  indicating  a  lack  of 
credibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's pnqixMaL  Each,  also,  pre- 
sents some  positive  approaches  that 
should  be  considered  for  implonentation 
in  the  area  of  budget  cuts,  Fedotd  Re- 
serve System  monetary  policy,  tax  policy, 
and  credit  contr(d. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  analysts  and  observers  (m  the 
current  econunlc  and  pcdltlcal  scene  who 
are  interpreting  the  Carter  anti-infla- 
tionary program  in  this  electiai  year. 
The  general  consensus  is  that  President 
Carter  has  given  us  only  promiaes — 
promises  that  are  too  limited  and  prom- 
ises that,  if  past  performances  are  an 
Indicator,  will  go  unfulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  this 
nonaction  policy  if  we  are  to  control  in- 
fiati(Hi.  As  one  of  the  analysts  very  aptly 
stated: 

Cutting  q>eiidlng  In  an  elecUon  year  wUl 
surtiy  lose  aome  votea,  but  "i»»HT»g  ^  start 
toward  lowering  Inflation  is  nothing  leas 
than  a  national  neceaalty. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  contents  of  these  time- 
ly and  thought-provoUng  editorials,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IifTLATTOtr  Plan  Lbavbs  Amaltbts  Colo 

New  Tobk. — ^What  the  financial  markets 
wanted  from  Washington  was  assurance  that 
the  government  would  be  working  hard  to 
ease  the  current  Inflationary  preaattfea.  What 
they  got  appears  to  be  something  different. 

Karl  Brtmner.  nnlverslty  of  Bocbaatar 
economist,  says  Prealdent  Carter  last  mday 
"continued  to  peddle  the  line  that  Inflatlmi 
was  due  to  many  causes  and  put  a  lot  of  the 
blame  on  the  private  sector.  He  showed  very 
little  awareness  of  our  real  flacal  crisis,  and 
the  budget  cuts  suggested  are  puny." 

In  a  sense  analysts  weren't  disappointed. 
PhUadelphia's  Olrard  Bank  remarked  in  a 
bulletin  before  the  President  spoke  that  the 
markets  were  deeply  suspicious  that  the  an- 
nouncement would  be  "long  on  nwiberB  of 
points  but  short  on  decisive  action."  Tea- 
terday  analyats  felt  their  suspicions  were 
Justified. 

The  early  and  probably  short-lived  reac- 
tion to  the  new  program  nonetheless  Is  likely 
to  be  positive:  some  government  attention  to 
inflation  is  better  than  none.  Everycme  will 
be  waiting  to  see  what  happens  next. 

The  new  program  raised  at  least  as  many 
questions  as  It  answered.  After  the  President 
spoke,  James  Mclntyre.  director  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  said  he  wasnt 
sure  where  all  of  the  propoaed  budget  cuta 
would  be  made. 

Congress  in  general  seems  to  support  the 
new  austerity,  but  its  members  could  balk 
when  cuts  begin  to  hit  their  constituents. 
The  restraints  propoaed  on  credit  cards  and 
other  types  of  credit  are  new  and  untried: 
No  one  can  be  sure  how  or  even  irttether 
they  wUl  work. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  also  left  some 
questions  hanging.  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
appeared  to  believe  that  he  could  head  off  a 
new  surge  of  interest  rates  by  merely  impos- 
ing a  three-point  surcharge  on  the  discount 
rate  charged  the  largest  banks.  That's  un- 
likely. 

The  markets  had  been  expected,  at  a  mini- 
mum, a  boost  in  the  discount  rate  from  IS 
percent  to  15  percent.  Even  the  16  percMit 
rate  for  the  big  banks  Is  In  a  sense  a  bargain 
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nte,  slnoe  bank  i  laat  week  were  paying  con- 
siderably more  than  tbat  for  short-term 
funds  they  were  lending  one  another. 

This  week  11  will  be  possible  for  the 
smaller  banks  '  o  borrow  from  the  Fed  at 
13%  and  then  r<  lend  the  money  to  the  larger 
banks  at  30%  (r  more  through  the  federal 
funds  market.  1  lie  Fed  presumably  wUl  then 
begin  reminding  banks  that  borrowing  at  the 
discount  wlndoi  r  Is  a  privilege,  not  a  right, 
and  must  not  b  i  abused  by  turning  a  quick 
and  legitimate  ]  roflt. 

One  spur  to  t  le  government's  current  ac- 
tivity was.  of  :ourse,  the  collapse  of  the 
long-term  bone,  market.  Government  offl- 
dals  have  appei  red  perplexed  by  this  devel- 
opment, argulni ;  tbat  nothing  they've  done 
In  the  past  cou]  le  of  months  has  been  dras- 
tic enough  to  ca  use  such  a  market  debacle. 

Actually,  hon  ever,  the  markets  were  pa- 
tient for  a  long  time.  Through  most  of  last 
year  bond  ylelc  s  rose  much  less  than  the 
consumer  prlc«  index.  Many  economists 
wondered  why  I  ivestors  were  willing  to  buy 
bonds  at  negatl  re  rates  of  return. 

Henry  Kauf  n  an,  chief  economist  of  the 
brokerage  firm  o  I  Salomon  Brothers,  suggests 
that  it  has  takin  quite  a  whUe  for  Inves- 
tors to  adjus;  to  changed  conditions. 
Through  all  U.  3.  history  there  have  been 
occasional  spurt  i  of  inflation.  Inflation,  bow- 
ever,  was  alwa;  i  followed  by  offsetting  de- 
flation. 

The  ups  and  t  owns  so  evened  out  tbat  the 
general  price  le^  el  Just  before  World  War  U 
was  about  when  >  it  bad  been  in  1800.  By  the 
mid-1960s,  thoi  igh,  consumer  prices  were 
about  double  tt  t  1940  level,  and  it  has  been 
all  uphill  Blno  then.  By  1975.  consumer 
prices  had  dou  aled  agsUn  and  since  then 
they've  risen  clo  se  to  46% . 

Investors.  In  fix.  Kaufman's  view,  finally 
have  recognized  itbat  what  goes  up  isn't  nec- 
essarily going  to  come  down.  Long-term 
bonds  no  longei    seem  a  wise  Investment. 

The  nation  co  ild  get  along  without  a  long- 
term  bond  mai  cet  for  quite  a  while.  Wil- 
liam McChesnc  ^  Martin,  former  Federal 
Reserve  chairmap,  says  the  absence  of  such  a 
market  would  merely  mean  that  people 
wotild  have  few(  r  places  to  put  their  savings 
and  thus  woul  I  be  encouraged  to  spend. 
Companies  wou  d  find  it  harder  to  estimate 
the  cost  and  pro  Itablllty  of  investment  proj- 
ects. So  they  wc  old  be  encouraged  to  specu- 
late, seeking  vei  itures  with  high  rates  of  re- 
turn— and  a  big]  i  chance  of  loss. 

The  economy  Mr.  Martin  figures,  would 
have  wider  swi  ogs,  up  and  down,  but  it 
would  get  along  The  U.S.  economy,  the  for- 
mer Fed  chain  tan  is  convinced,  is  highly 
resilient,  capab  e  of  withstanding  a  great 
deal  of  abtise. 

What  shotild  ihe  government  do  now?  To 
achieve  credibli:  ty,  the  analysts  believe,  the 
administration  ivill  have  to  follow  up  last 
week's  promises  with  specific  spending  cuts, 
preferably  considerably  larger  than  those 
propoaed. 

Several  analysts  were  surprised  that  so 
little  was  said  o  m  the  weekend  about  mon- 
etary policy.  Yel  the  money  supply  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  rising  at  rates  exceeding  the 
Federal  Reserve 's  own  targets.  A  primary 
part  of  any  anti  -infiatlon  progrsun  has  to  be 
bringing  the  mdney  growth  rate  down. 

Some  Wall  St  •eeters  fear  that  the  govern- 
ment still  doesc  't  take  this  problem  serious- 
ly enough.  Thei  ■  fears  were  Increased  before 
the  President  sp  oke  when  Robert  Russell,  di- 
rector of  the  <  louncll  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability,  said  nflatlon  was  so  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  <  conomy  that  the  U.S.  would 
have  to  put  uji  with  a  double-digit  price 
rise  through  th«  19808.  Yet  he  added  that  the 
hallmark  of  anj  antl-tnflatlon  policy  sbould 
be,  "Don't  panli." 

No  one  in  Wa  11  Street  U  urging  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  and  the  Fed  to  panic.  But 
some  people  he  «  would  appreciate  more  of 
a  aenae  of  urgei  icy. 


Have  Another  Aksenic 

Predictably  enough,  we  suppose,  inflation 
reaching  a  "crisis  stage"  has  become  the 
latest  excuse  for  raising  taxes. 

To  be  sure.  President  Carter  proposes,  all 
the  while  talking  of  "pain,"  to  trim  the 
fingernails  of  the  federal  budget.  But  con- 
sider the  context  of  this  budget-cutting 
rhetoric:  Mr.  Carter  wants  to  cut  a  budget 
he  billed  as  "prudent  and  responsible"  when 
he  announced  It  less  than  seven  weeks  ago. 
The  change  is  necessary,  he  explained,  be- 
cause of  "rapid  changes  in  world  events  and 
economic  prospects."  Translation:  The  vot- 
ers looked  again  at  Cbappaqulddlck. 

The  details  of  the  cuts,  while  already  dis- 
cussed with  congressional  leaders,  will  be 
made  public  "by  the  end  of  the  month," 
which  Is  to  say,  after  the  Illinois  and  New 
York  primaries.  In  any  event,  the  proposed 
cuts  come  to  (13  billion,  little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  overrun  in  the  current  year's 
budget.  The  administration  rejected  the  one 
big-ticket  item  it  considered,  a  recalculation 
of  the  consumer  price  index  that  would  slow 
the  growth  rate  of  government  transfer  pay- 
ments. The  budget  director  explained  that 
the  change  could  not  be  legislated  in  time 
for  the  Social  Security  benefit  increase  for 
July;  so  forget  It,  though  most  of  the  other 
proposals  aSect  the  fiscal  year  starting  in 
September. 

In  fact,  only  $2  billion  will  be  cut  from 
the  current  year's  budget,  which  covers  the 
time  period  in  which  the  Volcksr  attack  on 
money  creation  and  Inflation  will  succeed  or 
fall.  The  913  billion  will  be  cut  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  Is  to  say,  after  the  Novem- 
ber election.  Yes.  we're  told,  the  first  three 
Carter  antl-lnflatlon  programs  faded  away, 
but  this  time  he's  really  serious. 

The  new  tariff  on  oil.  meanwhile,  was  effec- 
tive at  midnight  last  Friday.  The  administra- 
tion that  has  been  telling  us  for  three  years 
that  Inflation  Is  caused  by  high  oil  prices 
now  proposes  to  fight  inflation  by  raising  oil 
prices.  One  hop>e8.  without  much  confidence, 
that  at  least  we  won't  have  to  listen  again 
to  the  oil-price  theory  of  Inflation.  The  $10 
billion  in  revenues  from  this  tax  will  be  "held 
in  reserve"  for  unforeseen  contingencies, 
such  as  the  administration  changing  its 
mind  about  the  spending  cuts  after  the 
election. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  tariff,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  raise  perhaps  $3  billion 
in  revenues  through  the  nuisance  of  with- 
holding taxes  on  interest  and  dividends. 
Also,  the  new  reserve  requirements  on  credit 
cards,  money  market  funds  and  so  on  are  a 
tax  on  financial  institutions.  Like  other 
taxes,  these  will  be  passed  along  to  custom- 
ers. Like  the  other  taxes,  they  will  raise  costs, 
diminish  standards  of  living  and  add  to  the 
political  constituency  for  more  Inflation. 

All  of  which  leaves  the  real  battle  against 
inflation  back  where  It  was  a  week  ago:  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  Chairman  Volcker. 
The  efforts  to  restrain  money  creation  seem 
to  have  met  with  some  success  these  past 
few  weeks,  at  least  so  to  Judge  by  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  in  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets and  the  fall  In  the  price  of  gold.  But 
because  this  credit  restraint  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  additional  credit  demands  of 
a  large  federal  deficit,  the  price  in  high  in- 
terest rates  has  been  considerable. 

The  soaring  Interest  rates  threaten  to  de- 
stroy some  of  our  financial  institutions.  In 
particular  the  thrift  institutions  and  small 
banks.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  split  dis- 
count rate,  13%  for  small  banks  and  16% 
for  large  ones.  While  we  sympathize  with  the 
Fed's  plight,  both  the  split  discount  rate 
and  new  reserve  requirements  are  gimmicks, 
at  best  temporarily  useful.  What  the  Fed 
needs  is  a  supportive  fiscal  policy  to  ease 
government  demand  in  the  credit  markets. 
The  crisis  is  now.  and  the  relief  Is  promised, 
if  you  choose  to  believe,  after  September. 


Now,  we  hope  Mr.  Volcker  can  stay  the 
course,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  moderating  the 
inflation  rate  as  the  year  progresses,  no 
doubt  lifr.  Carter  will  rush  to  claim  credit 
for  this  new  program.  But  even  If  monetary 
policy  single-handedly  does  start  to  curb  in- 
flation, flscal  policy  will  be  draining  resources 
from  the  private  sector  and  imposing  new 
disincentives  on  production  and  Investment. 
If  the  price  Is  not  paid  in  Inflation,  it  will 
be  paid  In  slower  growth  in  the  years  ahead. 

So  laying  aside  the  transparent  political 
expediency,  the  most  distressing  part  of  the 
Carter  program  Is  the  knee-jerk  tax  impulse. 
The  taxes  in  Mr.  Carter's  new  budget  come 
atop  some  $40  billion  In  tax  increases  already 
built  into  his  old  budget.  Our  economy's 
biggest  problem  is  high  and  increasing  rates 
of  taxation  to  support  runaway  government 
expenditures.  Yet  for  each  symptom,  the  pre- 
scription Is  the  same:  An  energy  problem, 
increase  taxes.  A  Social  Security  problem. 
Increase  taxes.  An  inflation  problem,  increase 
taxes.  Falling  hair,  shortness  of  breath,  in- 
ternal bleeding?  Have  another  arsenic. 

Cresr  Cop  Capebs 

President  Carter's  answer  to  the  inflation 
crisis  was  to  turn  it  all  over  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  walk  away.  That  action, 
which  required  only  that  the  President  in- 
voke the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969,  changed 
the  Fed  from  being  primarily  a  banker  to 
being  primarily  a  regulator.  We  already  are 
seeing  some  of  the  consequences  and  they 
require  a  great  deal  more  reflection  than 
thev  got  In  the  White  House. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  tbat  the 
inflation  problem  is  very  serious  Indeed,  and 
that  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  regulatory  path 
Is  so  tempting.  But  keep  In  mind  that  the 
basic  dilemma  for  the  Fed  is  created  by  the 
federal  budget  and  its  demands  on  the 
credit  markets.  As  Salomon  Brothers' 
Henry  Kaufman  has  noted,  federal  borrow- 
ing Is  scheduled  to  pre-empt  23%  of  total 
credit  demands  this  year.  Just  as  the  Fed 
is  trying  to  slow  the  expansion  of  credit  and 
growth  of  money.  By  comparison,  the  feds 
took  16%  of  total  credit  when  the  Fed 
clamped  down  in  1974,  and  only  2.6%  under 
similar  circumstances  in  1969. 

This  excessive  federal  borrowing  means 
higher  interest  rates.  And  this  Interacts 
with  the  sectoral  problem  of  the  savings  In- 
stitutions. Since  the  thrifts  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  borrowing  short  and  lending  long, 
they  are  in  serious  difficulties  whenever 
short-term  rates  rise  sharply.  While  one 
can  argue  about  past  mistakes  and  the 
proper  role  of  the  thrifts.  It  would  not  be 
good  public  ptolicy  to  allow  a  string  of  sav- 
ings institutions  failures. 

With  President  Carter  turning  the  Job 
over  to  the  central  bank,  and  walking  off  the 
field  without  doing  his  part  with  real  budget 
restraint,  the  folks  at  the  Fed  are  starting 
down  the  path  to  credit  allocation.  The  no- 
tion is  to  figure  out  which  are  the  "bad" 
uses  of  credit,  and  stamp  them  out  so  more 
credit  at  lower  rates  will  be  available  for 
the  "good"  uses.  The  credit  markets  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  the  credit  regulators.  And 
the  Fed  is  forging  its  way  into  a  political 
thicket  that  could  easily  entangle  its  cen- 
tral bank  functions  as  well. 

The  central  bank  has  already  begim  to 
take  on  the  characteristics  of,  say,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  It  is 
staffing  up  with  Junior  paper  shufflers.  Bach 
governor  has  been  assigned  responsibility 
for  a  sector  of  the  economy  with  Vice  Chair- 
man Shultz  riding  herd  on  all.  Some  200 
Ill-humored  private  sector  representatives 
were  called  into  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  auditoriiun  Wednesday  to  get  a 
briefing  f'om  consumer  credit  governor 
Nancy  Teeters,  only  to  find  out  that  there 
were  more  questions  than  answers  and,  by 
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Ooveraor  Teeters'  admission,  no  guiding 
principles  of  equity. 

Predictably,  efforts  to  fine-tune  the  allo- 
cation policy  down  to  more  precise  Judg- 
ments become  mindless.  No  one  at  tihe  Fed 
or  anywhere  else  is  wise  enough  to  decide 
who  should,  or  should  not,  get  credit;  those 
are  Judgments  tbat  can  only  be  made  by 
mUIions  of  individual  decision  makers  if 
they  are  to  be  made  with  some  regard  f<»: 
economic  efficiency.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
made  with  regard  for  economic  efficiency, 
the  risk  of  overkill,  and  of  unnecessarily 
severe  and  disruptive  recession,  becomes 
much  greater. 

Aside  from  allocation,  the  other  primary 
tool  the  Fed  Is  using  is  the  reserve  require- 
ment. It  Is  a  blunt  instrument  at  beet.  In 
essence,  the  reserve  requirement  Is  a  tax  on 
lenders.  While  It  certainly  can  curtail  their 
ability  to  lend,  it  also  curtails  tJheir  ability 
to  offer  Incentives  to  savers  and  thus  attack 
a  fundamental  cause  of  Inflation — the  low 
savini^  rate.  Money  market  funds,  a  banking 
Innovation  that  surmounted  the  regulatory 
disincentives  to  saving  embodied  In  Regu- 
lation Q  interest  rate  ceilings,  now  them- 
selves come  under  regulation  In  the  form  of 
a  16  percent  reserve  requirement.  As  this 
newspaper  reported  yesterday,  this  has  had 
the  Immediate  effect  of  discouraging  money 
fund  expansions — which  is  the  same  thing  as 
discouraging  saving. 

It  can  be  said  with  assurance  that  very 
little  of  this  was  thought  of  or  discussed  In 
the  deliberations,  such  as  they  were,  that 
led  to  the  invocation  of  the  Credit  Control 
Act.  A  political  decision  was  simply  made  to 
hand  the  Job  to  the  Fed.  The  Fed  is  laboring 
manfully  to  carry  out  its  orders  but  it  is 
making  fundamental  and  troubling  changes 
in  its  economic  role. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  STEVENS  BE- 
FORE MILITARY  AFFAIRS  BANQUET 

ISx.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  before  the  military  affairs  ban- 
quet at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  read 
this.  The  Senator  gets  right  to  the  point. 
He  tells  the  truth.  It  is  something  that 
every  American  should  be  aware  of. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AoDasss    BT    Semato*    Ted    Stevens 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  be  here  ...  I  can 
only  wish  I  could  continue  the  momentum 
with  an  equally  positive  report.  However,  the 
only  good  news  is  dont  worry  if  you've  had 
one  drink  too  many  .  .  .  because  the  bad  news 
will  sober  you  up  fast. 

My  remarks  wont  come  as  a  shock.  You 
read  the  papers;  you're  on  the  Job  every  day. 
You're  responsible  for  America's  most  stra- 
tegic frontier.  As  General  Billy  MitcheU  said: 
"Who  holds  Alaska  wiU  hold  the  World"  .  .  . 
so  you — better  than  any  audience  .  .  .  know 
the  truth.  Our  hold — on  both — is  in  Jeopardy. 

For  the  past  four  years,  defense  approfprla- 
tlons  have  been  stagnant  due  to  a  foreign 
policy.  We  have  loet  strategic  ground — liter- 
ally and  psychologically — due  to  unprece- 
dented naivete. 

It  began  In  1977  when  President  Carter 
repudiated  the  realpolitlk  of  President  Ford's 
Foreign  Policy.  In  a  commencement  address 
at  Notre  Dame  University,  President  Carter 
said  tbat  policy  had  been  based — and  I 
quote — "On  an  inordinate  fear  of  Commu- 
nism." In  Its  place  Carter  unfurled  (and 
again  I  quote)  "A  new  American  foreign 
policy  .  .  .  based  on  constant  decency  .  .  . 


optimism  in  our  historical  vision  .  .  .  confi- 
dence that  democracy's  esanqtle  will  be 
compeUing." 

From  tbat  moment,  imder  the  premise  of 
Idealism,  paralysis  was  elevated  to  the  status 
of  foreign  policy.  Over  the  next  three  years: 

The  Panama  Canal  was  g^ven  away. 

The  Soviets  supplied  Vietnam  for  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion. 

Soviet  Military  Advisers  master-minded  the 
take-over  of  North  Yemen. 

The  Soviet  Military  presence  in  Cuba 
steadily  expanded. 

First,  they  delivered  nuclear  capable  MIO- 
23  aircraft.  Next  came  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine base.  Finally,  they  stationed  their  own 
combat  ready  troops. 

Meanwhile,  trusting  in  "Democracy's  com- 
pelling example",  the  Carter  Administration 
discarded  the  B-1  Bomber,  neutron  bomb 
and  Mlnuteman  Missile.  In  their  place,  we 
were  served  up  the  Babe  Ctoldberg  version 
of  the  MX  MlssUe. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  was  concluded  In  ^Ite 
of  hard  documentation  of  accelerated  stra- 
tegic weapon  production  by  the  Soviets  dtir- 
ing  SALT  I. 

These  are  the  facts: 

In  1964  the  U.S.  had  4  to  1  superiority  in 
I.C3  J^.'s.  Today,  the  Soviets  lead  ns. 

In  1964,  the  UjB.  had  10  times  as  many 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles.  Today, 
the  Soviets  have  almost  30  percent  more 
than  us. 

In  1964.  the  U.S.  had  7  times  as  many 
long-range  bombers.  Today  ovir  lead  has  been 
cut  to  barely  50  percent. 

In  1964.  the  U.S.  lead  in  warheads  was 
17  to  1.  Today,  It  baa  shrunk  to  nearly  IH 
tol. 

In  conventional  weapons,  the  Soviets  have 
since  1977  outproduced  us  in  tanks,  combat 
planes,  heUcopters,  attack  submarlnfla  and 
other  combat  vehicles. 

Why?  Because  military  superiority  was  and 
is  a  Soviet  priority  and  they  made  the  sac- 
rifices to  achieve  it.  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures last  year,  alone,  were  about  60  percent 
higher  than  ours.  Their  Investment  repre- 
sents 11  to  14  percent  of  the  U.8JBJI.  GNP 
(which  is  only  about  60  percent  of  the  VS. 
GNP).  Our  defense  budget  Fiscal  1979-1981 
averages  6.1  percent  of  our  ONP. 

As  the  cliche  goes,  you  get  what  you  pay 
for  .  .  .  and  we've  bought  impotence  on  a 
four-year  installment  plan. 

We  also  bought  the  President  a  very  coatly 
education  In  world  politics  ...  for  after 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  he  an- 
nounced (and  again,  I  quote)  "A  dramatic 
change  in  my  c^lnlon  of  the  Soviets'  ulti- 
mate goals." 

My  principal  concern  Is  that  this  new 
knowledge  has  largely  been  expressed  in 
political  rhetoric  and  impossible  ooDunlt- 
ments.  The  President's  state  of  the  union 
message  had  some  tough-talking,  applause 
lines. 

However,  to  thoee  familiar  with  our  real 
military  capabUity  and  that  inclndes  yon — 
this  latest  foreign  poUcy  could  best  be  char- 
acterized as  a  classic  Teddy  Roosevelt  fllp- 
flc^:  "Speak  loudly  and  carry  a  small  stick." 

The  most  alarming  promise  is  American 
military  protection  for  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  The  President  did  not  specify  bound- 
aries. Does  it  encompass  Afghanistan?  Paki- 
stan? India?  Iraq?  What  about  Israel?  These 
nations  are  not  part  of  a  regional  defense 
system.  They  have  not  established  a  NATO- 
type  organization.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  America  only  agreed  to  enter  the  NATO 
Alliance  after  Europe  agreed  to  defend  itself 
first. 

Is  American  military  presence  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  become  the  Carter  Doctrine: 
Is  this  position  feasible  or  credible,  consider- 
ing our  existing  military  capabilities  and 
failure  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  our 
own  hemisphere?  Was  It  a  conventional  force 


commitment  or  an  extension  of  our  nuclear 
umbreUa?  The  President  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  focus  on  making  only  commitments 
we  can  keep — and  keeping  commitments  we 
have  made. 

Instead  of  posturing  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  administration  ought  to  send  the  mod- 
em aircraft  that  national  and  global  strategy 
requires  here  .  .  .  now! 

Alaska,  source  of  18  percent  of  our  Nation^ 
oil  supply,  is  currently  defended  by  38  1950- 
generation  F-4's.  Our  antiaircraft  batteries 
have  been  demobilized.  Aircraft  deployed  to 
Vietnam,  over  a  decade  ago,  have  not  been 
returned  or  replaced. 

We  have  been  told  that  two  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  stations  (AWACS)  will  be 
deployed  on  a  part-time  basis  at  Klmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  beginning  In  1982. 

But  we  need  P-l&'s  or  F-16's  to  replace 
the  obsolete  F-4's.  Only  these  all-weather 
fighters  have  the  lookdown  capabUlty  to  In- 
tercept low-flying  Soviet  Backfire  bombers. 
We  know  Backfires,  based  within  range  of 
Alaska,  have  the  capablUty  of  striking  mul- 
tiple targets  with  thermonuclear  devices. 
Without  AWACS  and  F-16's  or  F-16's.  they 
could  easily  deliver  their  payload  and  return 
to  Eastern  Siberian  bases. 

National  security  would  be  weU  served  by 
stationing  F-lllB's  in  Alaska  too.  These 
would  provide  the  counter  threat  of  second 
strike  deterrence  to  any  scenario  caUlng  for 
Backfire  bomber  attacks  mi  Alaska's  strategic 
targets. 

However,  right  now,  unreality  and  Irra^ 
tionallty  prevail. 

The  Administration  is  pledging  F-6's  to 
Egypt  and  more  F-16's  to  Israel.  I  believe 
both  should  be  deployed  by  the  United  States 
on  U.S.  leased  bases  in  the  Sinai. 

The  Administration.  whUe  pledging  to 
Increase  National  Security,  has  cut  Military 
construction  funds  for  Alaska  from  846  mll- 
Uon  this  year  to  only  $26.2  mllUon  for  flscal 
year  1981. 

The  Administration,  while  advocating  de- 
fense of  Mid-Bast  ou  fields,  supporU  an 
Alaskan  lands  policy  that  restricts  explora- 
tion— ^much  less  development — of  Alaska's 
strategic  energy  and  nUneral  resources. 

Although  I  support  the  concept  of  draft 
registration,  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  President's  position  on  registration  to 
defend  oil  when  he  will  not  contemplate  en- 
vironmentally souikd  extraction  of  domestic 
resources.  To  me,  it's  irrational  to  be  more 
wUling  to  disrupt  the  lives  of  our  chUdren 
than  the  Arctic  tundra.  It's  ludicrous  to 
pledge  the  preservation  of  wilderness  to  fu- 
ture generations  when  you  refuse  to  produce 
energy  for  the  national  security  to  guarantee 
our  future. 

General  BlUy  MitcheU  was  right.  Every- 
thing we  need  to  control  the  world  and  the 
future  is  right  here  in  Alaska.  AU  we  need 
is  responsible  policies  for  Alaska.  Our  re- 
sources and  mUltary  bases. 

With  the  retirement  of  Senator  Milton 
Young,  I  will  next  year  become  Banking 
Minority  member  of  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee. 

In  the  Senate  seniority  Is  power  and  I  In- 
tend to  use  It  responsibly  and  relentlealj. 
I  intend  to  fight  for  increased  defense  c^ta- 
bUlty— and.  if  required.  Increased  defense 
spending. 

A  new  manned  bomber  must  go  on-line. 

Other  weapons  systems  we've  Invested  mll- 
UiHis  to  research  and  prove  valid,  must  be 
developed  and  deployed. 

We  must  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  nec- 
essary to  restore  our  country's  superiority 
in  both  conventional  and  strategic  anaa. 

Alaska  should  have  the  air,  land  and  aea 
defenses  necessary  to  guarantee  national  se- 
curity. 

We  should  terminate  encroachment  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

And  we  sbould  do  aU  we  can  to  raatore 
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American  Coal  Miner,"  a  superbly  re- 
searched and  written  examination  of  the 
health,  safety,  and  living  conditions  of 
the  233.400  Americans  who  play  such  a 
vital  role  in  turning  ttiis  country  toward 
energy  self-sufficiency.  "The  American 
Coal  Miner,"  I  should  add,  contains  some 
of  the  finest  photographs  of  the  life  of 
the  American  coal  miner  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  Coal  Commission  present  us  with 
some  very  challenging  go€tls  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  oil  imports.  A  2  mil- 
lion barrel  reducticm  in  daily  oil  con- 
sumption by  1990;  an  outright  ban  of 
oil  and  gas  use  in  coal  capable  utility  and 
industry  boilers  by  1985;  implonenta- 
tion  of  a  Federal  grants  program — where 
it  is  needed — to  remove  the  incentive  for 
utilities  not  to  convert  to  coal,  and  to 
ease  the  burden  of  these  conversions  of 
electric  rate-payers.  The  Commission  al- 
so stresses  that  our  increased  use  of  coal 
must  not  come  at  the  expense  of  any 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  job  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  unavoid- 
able. Our  failure  to  utilize  our  coal  re- 
serves as  an  immediate  alternative  to 
oil  would  have  very  severe  consequences 
on  the  stability  of  this  nation,  I  believe. 
Yet  we  must  do  this  without  sacrificing 
the  quality  of  our  air;  or  our  land. 

Obviously,  the  balancing  of  these  con- 
cerns will  not  be  cheap,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  need  to  utilize  our  high- 
sulfur  deposits  in  the  Midwest.  I  am 
highly  sensitive  to  the  need  to  avoid 
unnecessary  Federal  costs  in  a  program 
of  this  dimension,  in  light  of  our  severe 
need  to  balance  the  budget  and  halt  the 
skyrocketing  inflation  rate. 

But  what  would  the  replacement  of  2 
million  barrels  of  oil  daily  with  coal  mean 
to  our  economy?  It  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  $25  from  the  $95  bUlion  we 
now  spend  every  year  to  import  oil.  It 
would  mean  new  jobs  for  about  12,500 
miners  now  sitting  unemployed  all  over 
the  country,  draining  Federal  assistance 
rolls  because  the  product  they  want  so 
desperately  to  sell  simply  has  no  market. 
Against  this  background,  I  affirm  that 
not  only  is  a  careful  and  prudent  Federal 
aid  program  to  spur  coal  conversion  a 
small  price  to  pay,  but  it  may  in  fact 
spur  economic  benefits  of  incalculable 
proportions  to  our  country  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  a  special 
note  of  commendation  to  the  staff  of  the 
Coal  Commission  for  their  preparation 
of  the  illustrated  report  on  the  Ameri- 
can coal  miner.  Perhaps  my  tribute 
should  go  to  the  miners  themselves,  for 
nearly  1,300  of  them  shared  their  homes, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  photo- 
graphed and/or  interviewed  at  length 
by  Commission  field  teams. 

They  really  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  this  study  is  the  first  major 
documentation  of  coalfield  community 
and  living  conditions  since  the  1947 
Boone  Report,  created  at  the  behest  of 
the  late  United  Mine  Workers  President 
John  L.  Lewis.  The  report  shows  that  the 
American  miner  today  enjoys  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living,  housing,  and 
health  care.  Since  1974,  miners'  wages 
have  risen  faster  than  those  of  the  gen- 


eral labor  force,  and  are  now  among  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  has  prepared  excel- 
lent sections  in  its  report  on  two  often- 
ignored  elements  of  the  coal  minttig 
force:  The  woman,  and  the  Indian  coal 
miner. 

Fourteen  hundred  Navajo  miners  pro- 
duce 23.  million  tons  of  co^  each  year, 
or  about  3  percent  of  our  national  total. 
These  individuals  on  the  average  earn 
more  than  $20,000  a  year;  over  half  of 
them  earn  more  than  $25,000.  Yet  the 
Commission  shows  that  many  of  these 
miners,  Uke  their  nonmining  Navajo 
brethren,  lack  the  necessary  health  care, 
housing,  and  school  facilities  that 
should  be  available  to  all  Americans.  We 
must  work  to  improve  these  facilities 
where  inadequacies  exist. 

The  female  miner  has,  similarly,  made 
tremendous  strides  in  winning  her  right- 
ful place  in  the  profession  of  her  choice, 
but  more  still  needs  to  be  done  to  insure 
full  equality  of  opportunity.  Since  1973, 
the  number  of  female  coal  miners  has 
risen  from  zero  to  2,600,  1  percent  of  the 
total  work  force.  After  many  women  had 
to  seek  legal  action  to  win  a  place  in  the 
mines,  today  we  have  large  coal  compa- 
nies, like  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  agreeing  to  employ  one 
woman  for  every  four  new  miners  it 
hires.  We  have  important  new  laws,  like 
the  Pregnancy  Discrimination  Act 
passed  last  year,  which  will  guarantee 
that  pregnancy  is  treated  by  employers 
exactly  like  any  other  temporary  disa- 
bility. 

The  Commission  report  shows  that 
other  problems  may  still  need  addressing, 
such  as  the  availability  of  child  care  fa- 
cilities for  women  miners,  and  protection 
from  sexual  abuse  on  the  job.  Corrective 
action  must  be  taken  where  it  is  needed. 
I  do  want  to  convey  my  thanks  to 
President  Carter  for  deciding  to  accept 
one  of  the  Coal  Commission's  most  im- 
portant recommendations:  last  Friday, 
at  the  Coal  Day  Conference  at  the  White 
House,  President  Carter  announced  the 
creation  of  a  White  House  Coal  Advisory 
Coimcil  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  a  national  program  of  coal  utilization. 
This  Council  will  bring  together  the 
many  diverse  attitudes  and  concerns  on 
national  coal  policy.  Such  a  group,  I 
believe,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  establish 
a  coal  program  based  on  censensus.  not 
coercion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  my  experience  as  an  ex  officio 
Coal  Cwnmission  member.  Serving  on 
this  panel  .since  its  creation  and  working 
with  the  Commission  Executive  Director 
Michael  Koleda,  has  been  a  most  memo- 
rable, educational  experience.  Visiting 
mines,  talking  to  numerous  labor  and  in- 
dustry representatives,  and  to  many, 
many  miners  themselves — all  this  has 
made  the  coal  utilization  controversy  one 
expressed  in  very  real,  human  terms  for 
mc.  For  this,  I  am  especially  grateful. 

President  Carter's  decision  in  1978  to 
create  a  national  Commission  on  Coal 
and  to  appoint  Governor  Rockefeller  as 
its  chairman.  Is  one  which  will  have  very 
beneficial,  long-range  impacts  on  this 
Nation.  I  thank  the  Commission  for  its 
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excellent  work,  and  urge  the  Congress  to 
make  the  Commission's  key  recommen- 
dation— immediate  coal  utiUzatlon — one 
of  its  very  liighest  legislative  priorities. 


WHISTLEBLOWER  PROTECTION 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE REFORM  ACT  OF  1978 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  Congress  will  face  the  tough 
question  of  making  substantial  budget 
cuts  for  many  programs.  I  am  personally 
prepared  to  make  those  decisions  and 
support  those  cuts.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  one  basic  problem 
with  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  that 
problems  of  waste,  abuse,  and  corruption 
often  go  unattended  until  they  become 
major  crises.  Those  problems,  whether 
they  be  at  the  Defense  Department, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  at  an 
agency  or  wherever,  have  one  common 
denomination.  They  all  represent  the  im- 
proper use  of  tax  dollars. 

We  can  stop  this.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  sincere  executive  policy  to 
encourage  and  protect  whistleblowing. 

The  Congress  acted  on  this  with  spe- 
cific provisions  we  included  in  the  1978 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 

A  year  passed  since  that  act  became 
law.  In  an  attempt  to  monitor  the  prog- 
ress and  problems  with  the  whistleblow- 
ing provisions,  Congresswoman  Patricia 
ScHROEDER  recently  held  4  days  of  over- 
sight hearings  in  the  House. 

I  believe  the  Congresswoman  should 
be  applauded  for  her  effort.  Oversight 
hearings  do  not  usually  carry  the  polit- 
ical appeal  of  appropriations  or  legis- 
lative activities.  However,  there  is  no 
question  they  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  we  have  as 
elected  officials. 

In  addition,  oversight  hearings  on  the 
whistleblowing  provisions  are  likely  to 
result  In  improvements  to  the  actions 
and  policies  of  the  executive  branch. 
These  hearings  will  likely  be  directly  re- 
sponsible for  saving  tax  dollars.  If  there 
is  a  more  important  goal  which  we  as 
elected  officials  should  be  working  toward 
in  1980, 1  certainly  cannot  name  it. 

I  would  like  to  share  Congresswoman 
ScHROEDER's  Statement  with  my  col- 
leagues and  again  applaud  her  fine  effort. 

The  statement  follows: 

Opening  Statement  of  the  Honorabls 
Patricia  Schroeder 

Welcome  to  our  fourth  and  final  day  of 
hearings  on  whlstleblower  protection  under 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  Our  witnesses 
today  are  two  of  the  officials  most  responsible 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  Civil  Service 
Reform.  Both  Director  Campbell  and  Chair 
Prokop  are  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
the  task;  I  expect  their  efforts  will  lead  to 
success.  We  are  honored  to  have  each  of  you 
here  today. 

During  the  three  days  of  hearings  last 
week,  we  heard  disheartening  news  about  the 
Implementation  of  the  whlstleblower  protec- 
tions of  the  Reform  Act.  We  heard  that 
agency  managers  do  not  take  the  protection 
provisions  of  the  statute  seriously.  I  am, 
therefore,  extremely  pleased  to  note  that 
Director  Campbell's  prepared  statement  con- 
tains a  strong  endorsement  of  whlstleblower 
protection.  His  statement  should  be  read  by 
every  manager  and  supervisor  In  government, 
so  that  they  know  that  the  official  govern- 


ment policy  is  to  listen  to  and  work  with 
dissenting  employees.  Dr.  Campbell  makes  it 
clear:  the  days  of  retaliation  are  over;  the 
days  of  reasoning  together  are  here. 

We  beard  other  disturbing  news  from  prior 
witnesses.  We  heard  that  an  employee  needs 
a  lawyer  to  utilize  the  protection  provisions 
of  the  Act.  I  find  this  a  most  serious  indict- 
ment. One  of  the  central  purposes  of  the  Re- 
form Act  was  to  make  the  Federal  personnel 
system  easier  to  deal  with  by  both  managers 
and  employees.  The  whlstleblower  protec- 
tions were  drafted  to  be  straightforward  and 
automatic.  The  Special  Counsel  Is  supposed 
■to  act  like  a  cross  between  a  prosecutor,  and 
a  legal  aid  lawyer,  and  a  regulatory  agency. 
The  Special  Counsel  was  intended  to  serve 
as  the  lawyer  for  whistleblowers.  Further, 
the  legal  hurdles  to  protection  were  supposed 
to  be  limited.  If  whlstleblower  protection 
becomes  a  legalistic  house  of  horrors,  it's 
worthless. 

The  Merit  Board  and  the  Special  Counsel 
have  been  trying  to  ascertain  congressional 
Intent  on  various  aspects  of  the  statute.  No 
doubt,  on  some  questions,  congressional  in- 
tent Is  murky  because  no  member  of  Con- 
gress really  focused  on  the  Issue.  But,  on 
other  questions,  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  as 
clear  as  can  be.  By  listing  some  areas  in 
which  congressional  Intent  was  clear,  I  do 
not  want  to  prejudice  any  pending  case: 

1.  Disclosure  of  evidence  of  wrongdoing 
within  the  chain  of  command  Is  absolutely 
protected.  A  lot  of  discussion  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  was  over  how 
to  encourage  Inside  whistleblowing  without 
discouraging  outside  whistleblowing.  We 
ended  up  by  protecting  both.  The  Merit 
Board  is  entitled  to  raise  and  answer  what- 
ever relevant  legal  questions  It  wants.  To 
raise  the  question  of  Inside  whistleblowing 
without  answering  It,  however,  strikes  me  as 
peculiar.  It  Is  like  a  Judge  asking  counsel 
to  brief  the  question  of  whether  ptolsoning 
somebody  constitutes  murder.  This  question 
must  be  answered  firmly,  definitively,  and 
Immediately. 

2.  The  law  to  protect  whistleblowers  Is 
really  an  overlay,  as  Is  the  law  to  protect 
against  racial  discrimination  or  the  law  to 
protect  against  reprisals  for  labor  organiz- 
ing. A  properly  working  personnel  system 
should  not  need  these  protections.  It  Is  only 
the  history  of  perversion  of  the  merit  system 
which  requires  their  imposition.  As  such, 
these  protections  come  with  a  presimiptlon. 
If  an  employee  can  show  the  protected  ac- 
tivity or  condition  (race,  labor  activity,  dis- 
closure of  Information)  and  can  show  the 
resultant  personnel  action,  the  link  is  pre- 
sumed, subject  to  rebuttal.  The  black  em- 
Dloyee.  the  labor  organizer,  and  the  whistle- 
blower  should  not  have  the  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating that  their  supervisor  acted  with 
bad  motives  or  malicious  purpose.  All  they 
should  have  to  show  is  that  the  offensive 
personnel  action  was  related  to  the  protected 
activity  or  condition.  It  is  up  to  manage- 
ment to  show  that  that  oersonnel  action  was 
not  taken  for  a  orohlblted  reason.  Congress 
Intended  that  whlstleblower  protection  op- 
erate with  the  same  presumptions  as  equal 
employment  opportunity  protection. 

3.  The  manager  of  a  government  enterprise 
has  constructive  knowledge  of  the  activities 
of  his  or  her  subordinates.  A  manager  can- 
not order  the  firing  of  an  employee  on  the 
recommendation  of  subordinates  and  then 
hiJe  behind  lack  of  actual  knowledge  in  the 
face  of  charges  of  reprisal.  If  the  manager 
of  an  agency  is  foolish  enough  to  sign  off 
on  personnel  actions  without  question,  he  is 
deemed  to  have  the  same  knowledge  as  those 
who  recommended  the  personnel  action,  for 
purposes  of  finding  a  reprisal.  The  Senate 
Reoort  made  this  plain  when  It  talked  about 
Information  the  agency  head  should  have 
known.  To  define  the  doctrine  of  construc- 
tive knowledge  narrowly  is  to  scoff  at  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  and  to  ignore  the 


hierarchical   structure  of  the  Vedaral   gov- 
ernment. 

4.  Congress  never  intended  that  the  em- 
ployee and  the  Special  Council  would  have 
to  go  through  an  evidentiary  hearing  for  a 
stay  to  be  granted.  Congress  intended  that 
the  Special  Counsel  would  be  able  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  a  reprisal  and  freeze  the 
agency  dead  in  its  tracks  imtU  the  situation 
was  rectified.  Giving  the  Board  a  check  was 
to  assure  that  the  Special  Counsel  did  not 
become  thoroughly  irresponsible.  The  stay 
was  Intended  to  be  a  provisional  remedy 
pending  the  determination  on  corrective 
action.  After  the  first  ex  parte  stay  is  granted, 
the  opportunity  for  agency  comment  Is  to 
help  the  Board  determine  If  the  ^MClal 
Counsel  Is  being  arbitrary.  But,  absent  a  find- 
Uig  of  that  the  ^>eclal  Counsel  is  being  ar- 
bitrary, the  stay  must  be  granted  and  ex- 
tended untu  the  situation  can  be  corrected. 

5.  The  Special  Counsel  should  be  saddled 
with  a  high  burden  of  proof  in  cases  seeking 
disciplinary  action.  There,  the  Special  Coun- 
sel should  be  required  to  prove  that  the 
agency  official  acted  with  a  bad  motive.  For. 
it  Is  in  this  case,  that  the  institution  of  gov- 
ernment Is  asking  for  a  subordination  of  the 
rights  of  an  Individual.  SlmUarly.  where  the 
Institution  of  government  tries  to  subordi- 
nate the  rights  of  an  Individual  whistle- 
blower,  the  burden  should  be  placed  on  the 
government,  not  on  the  Individual.  The 
statute  is  intended  to  protect  individual 
rights  and  must  be  construed  in  that  way. 

Just  two  concluding  comments: 

First,  the  S]>eclal  Counsel  and  the  Merit 
Bsard  were  supposed  to  work  together  Uke 
the  General  Counsel  and  the  NIJtB  do.  In- 
stead, the  first  year  has  been  characterized 
by  friction  between  these  two  agencies.  This 
friction  must  be  eliminated  and  a  relation- 
ship of  respect  must  be  established  for  this 
law  to  work. 

Second,  the  appeals  structure  of  the  old 
ClvU  Service  Commission  lacked  the  confi- 
dence of  employees,  labor  organizations,  and 
outside  observers.  It  faUed  and  was  elim- 
inated because  of  that  perception.  It's  too 
early  to  say  whether  the  Merit  Board  and 
the  Special  Counsel  have  the  confidence  of 
employees.  At  such  time  that  it  becomes 
clear  to  me  that  the  Merit  Board  or  the 
Special  Counsel  lack  the  trust  of  Federal 
workers,  I  will  lead  the  charge  to  abolUh 
them. 

For  now,  however.  I  am  committed  to  mak- 
ing the  whlstleblower  protections  a  reality. 
I  Intend  to  make  them  work.  This  member 
of  Congress  and  her  constituents  are  sick  and 
tired  of  spending  money  on  government 
agencies  that  do  not  do  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  do.  I  implore  aU  those  involved  to 
make  this  law  work. 

With  that,  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  our 
first  witness.  Dr.  Alan  K.  Campbell.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Brlr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARYLAND  DAY  1980 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  346th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  As  has  been 
my  custom  in  the  past,  I  would  like  to 
mark  the  occasion  by  calling  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  aspect  of  Mary- 
land's oast  that  has  a  particular  signifi- 
cance for  the  present. 

Since  this  year  also  marks  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  19th 
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story  of  this  discovery  was  printed  in 
the  April  1977  Bethlehem  Review,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
Harriet  Tubman,  Anna  Ella  Carroll  was 
richly  blessed  during  her  lifetime  but 
history  has  not  served  her  well.  The 
name,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  is  virtually 
unknown  today  although,  during  the 
Civil  War,  she  performed  services  to  her 
country  unrivaled  to  this  day. 

The  Autumn  1979  issue  of  Maryland 
magazine  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
rectifying  this  situation.  An  article  in 
that  journal  by  Alison  W.  Birch,  en- 
titled "The  Lady  Was  A  General,"  does 
full  justice  to  the  briUiant  career  of  this 
very  remarkable  Marylander.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  article  is  so  complete,  I  will 
confine  my  own  remarks  about  Anna 
Ella  Carroll  to  noting  here  the  coinci- 
dence that  exactly  100  years  have  passed 
since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
first  sought  to  do  justice  to  Anna  Ella 
Carroll's  service  to  the  Nation.  This  is 
how  Ms.  Birch  describes  that  effort: 

PlnaUy,  In  1880,  when  Garfield  became 
President,  there  was  a  change  In  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  Anna.  General  Ed- 
ward Bragg  made  a  report  and  drew  up  a 
bill:  "H.R.  7256.  Be  It  enacted  that  the  sum 
and  emoluments  given  by  the  government 
to  the  Major  Oenerals  of  the  U.S.  Army  be 
paid  to  Anna  Ella  Carroll  from  November 
1861,  the  date  of  her  service  to  the  country 
and  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
further  payments  of  the  same  amount  as 
the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  Major  General 
In  the  U.S.  Army  be  paid  her  In  quarterly 
Installments  to  the  end  of  her  life  as  a  par- 
tial measure  of  recognition  of  her  services 
to  the  nation." 

Oarfleld  was  shot  four  months  after  bis 
Inauguration,  and  one  day  Anna's  friends 
found  that  the  bill  that  General  Bragg  had 
drawn  up  had  been  removed  and  a  second 
one  Installed  In  Its  place  under  the  same 
number:  "Be  It  enacted  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be  and  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  place  upon  the  pension  rolls 
of  the  United  States  the  name  of  Anna  Ella 
Carroll  and  to  pay  her  a  pension  of  fifty 
doUars  a  month  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  during  her  lifetime,  for  the  Important 
military  service  rendered  the  country  during 
the  late  ClvU  War." 

Not  unnaturally,  Anna  Ella  Carroll 
and  her  supporters  found  the  substitu- 
tion insulting  and,  since  that  day.  Miss 
Carroll  has  never  received  the  recogni- 
tion she  deserves  as  one  of  the  truly 
heroic  figures  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  our 
history. 

As  a  Marylander,  it  is  wonderful  on 
this  346th  anniversary  of  Maryland's 
founding  and  on  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  19th  amendment 
to  be  able  to  honor  these  women — Mar- 
garet Brent,  Harriet  Tubman  and  Aima 
Ella  Carroll — who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  women's 
rights. 


KiHiBrr  1 

BlOCKAPBT  or  HAKEEET  TT7BMAN 


Tubman,  Harriet  (18307-1913),  was  an 
American  Negro  who  helped  hundreds  of 
slaves  escape  to  freedom.  She  became  the 
most  famous  leader  of  the  underground  rail- 
road, which  aided  slaves  fleeing  to  the  free 
states  or  to  Canada.  Blacks  called  her  Moses. 
after  the  Biblical  figure  who  led  the  Jews 
from  Egypt. 

Tubman  was  bom  a  slave  In  Bucktown, 
Md.,  near  Cambridge.  Her  name  was  Aramln- 
ta  Ross,  but  as  a  child,  she  became  known 
by  her  mother's  name,  Harriet.  In  1844,  she 
married  John  Tubman,  a  free  black.  She 
escaped  from  slavery  In  1849  and  went  to 
Philadelphia  via  the  underground  railroad. 
She  then  vowed  to  return  to  Maryland  and 
free  other  slaves. 

Tubman  made  her  first  trip  back  to  Mary- 
land shortly  after  the  United  States  Con- 
gress passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1860. 
This  law  made  it  a  crime  to  assist  runaway 
slaves.  Tubman  returned  to  Maryland  18 
more  times  during  the  1860's  and  helped  free 
about  300  slaves.  She  outwitted  many  slave- 
catchers  during  these  rescue  missions.  Re- 
wards for  her  capture  once  totaled  about 
(40,000. 

In  1857,  Tubman  led  her  parents  to  free- 
dom In  Auburn,  N.T.  Soon  afterward,  she 
met  with  the  radical  abolitionist  John 
Brown,  who  told  her  of  his  plan  to  free 
the  slaves.  She  considered  Brown  the  true 
liberator  of  her  race.  About  1860,  Tubman 
also  became  active  In  the  women's  rights 
movement  In  New  England  and  New  York. 

Daring  the  Civil  War  ( 1861-1865) .  Tubman 
served  as  a  nurse,  scout,  and  spy  for  the 
Union  Army  In  South  Carolina.  During  one 
military  campaign,  she  helpwd  free  more  than 
750  slaves.  After  the  war.  Tubman  returned 
to  Auburn,  N.T.,  where  she  helped  raise 
money  for  black  schools.  She  also  worked  to 
establish  a  home  for  elderly  and  needy 
blacks.  Such  a  home  opened  in  Auburn  in 
1908  and  later  became  known  as  the  Harriet 
Tubman  Home. 

(Prom   the  Bethlehem  Review,  AprU  19771 
"Dedicated  to  the  Cause  or  Pbeedom" 

It  was  pleasantly  cool,  despite  the  90- 
plus  degree  August  temperatures  outside,  as 
we  stood  In  the  nave  of  old  Orchard  Street 
Church.  Baltimore.  In  that  now  abandoned 
sanctuary — dirtied  by  a  decade  of  disuse, 
desecrated  by  vandals,  and  burned  by  va- 
grants— one  feels  an  overwhelming  sense 
both  of  history  and  reverence. 

In  that  church,  started  probably  In  1827 
and  completed  maybe  10  years  later,  the 
enslaved  black  people  of  Baltimore  sang  and 
prayed  and  worshipped.  Their  spirituals  and 
"message"  songs  spoke  eloquently  of  their 
hope  for  freedom.  So  did  the  messages  of 
their  first  preacher,  Truman  Pratt,  despite 
his  state  of  bondage. 

Construction  of  the  first  church,  as  well 
as  the  larger  and  more  ornate  church  adja- 
cent to  It  (completed  In  1863) ,  was  entirely 
the  work  of  slaves.  Oral  history  tells  us  that 
construction — the  makdng  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  bricks,  the  laying  up  of  them, 
the  caroentry.  the  plastering,  the  hand-carv- 
ing of  the  Interior  trim — was  accomplished 
by  light  from  torches  held  by  slave  women 
In  the  dark  hours  after  their  "normal" 
labors  were  finished. 

(Black  people  held  In  bondage  In  Balti- 
more City  In  the  years  before  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  were  not  the  better  known 
fleldhands  of  Southern  plantations.  Rather, 
they  were  craftsmen  and  artisans,  laboring 
for  their  masters  In  the  skills  they  had 
learned  as  slaves.  Though  they  went 
throughout  the  city  with  relative  freedom 
pursuing  their  crafts,  they  were  still  slaves 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word.) 

Tou   knew   all    this   before   you   entered 
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Orchard  Street  Church.  You  knew  that 
beneath  the  first  church  building  lay  the 
only  tunneled  segment  of  the  underground 
railroad  found  Intact  in  the  100-plus  years 
since  that  famous  railroad's  use  ended  with 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  You  had 
been  told  that  in  the  old  church  Harriet 
Tubman,  a  slave  who  had  fled  to  freedom 
and  was  the  most  famous  "engineer"  on  the 
underground  raUroad.  and  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, the  freed  slave  credited  with  develop- 
ing the  concept  for  the  underground  rail- 
road as  a  route  to  freedom  for  his  people, 
met,  talked,  worshipped,  prayed,  and  plotted 
together. 

Knowing  all  this,  you  were  still  not  pre- 
pared for  your  first  glimpse  of  the  tunnel.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  remain 
trails  over  which  slaves  walked  to  freedom. 
7  here  remain  a  few  pre-Clvll  War  homes  In 
which  slaves  were  hidden  and  cared  for  on 
tticlr  walk  along  the  railroad.  But  there  it  is, 
a  tunnel  built  by  slaves  for  fellow  slaves 
who  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  freedom. 
Barely  large  enough  for  an  adult  to  crawl 
through,  the  tunnel  leads  beneath  the 
church's  basement  in  a  direct  line  to  tbe 
old  Mount  Royal  raUroad  station. 

No  one  knows  how  many  slaves  crawled 
their  way  to  freedom  beneath  Orchard  Street 
Church.  Older  members  of  the  congregation 
say  they've  heard  thousands  crawled  the  tun- 
nel's length.  Records  can't  substantiate  the 
numbers:  there  are  no  written  records  of 
tbat  railroad.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
many  used  that  route,  for  slave  churches  wei« 
the  only  relatively  safe  places  for  fieeing 
blacks.  The  churches  were  their  cover,  their 
haven,  in  their  filght. 

But  that  the  underground  railroad  existed, 
that  Harriet  Tubman  and  Frederick  Douglass 
plaimed  and  directed  it,  and  that  Orchard 
Street  Church  was  a  link  in  the  overall  plan 
can  no  longer  be  questioned  despite  the  lack 
of  written  records. 

For  several  generations  the  members  of 
Orchard  Street  Church  have  kept  alive  the 
story  that  "their  church"  was  a  link  in  the 
underground  rallroiwl.  The  story  did  not  die 
when,  in  the  mid-1960's.  the  congregation 
disbanded,  most  of  the  members  moving 
north  to  Ames  Methodist  Church.  Orchard 
Street  Church  was  in  the  path  of  Baltimore's 
proposed  subway  and  It  was  marked  for  raz- 
ing. Old  Orchard  Street  Church  and  its  his- 
tory appeared  doomed  to  progress  and  urban 
renewal.  Its  historic  secret  was  about  to  be 
bulldozed  into  the  very  tunnel  no  one  had  yet 
been  able  to  locate. 

Through  the  efforts  of  many  blacks  of  Bal- 
timore, most  notably  Mrs.  William  A.  C. 
Hughes  and  Mrs.  Juanlta  Jackson  Mitchell, 
the  city's  urban  renewal  plans  were  halted. 
Now  In  the  block  bordered  by  Druid  Hill, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Biddle  and  Orchard 
Streets  only  the  two  sturdy  brick  Roman- 
esque churches  and  three  brick  row  homes 
still  stand.  It  Is  thought  that  in  one  of  these 
three  row  homes  Truman  Pratt  formed  and 
later  led  the  Orchard  Street  congregation. 

Orchard  Street  Church  was  placed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  late 
1976.  Ceremonies  marking  that  significant 
event  were  held  at  the  ch\irch  the  following 
February.  But  even  that  recognlUon  has  not 
prevented  vandalism  of  the  structxires. 

In  the  years  since  the  congregaUon  moved 
to  Ames,  vandals  have  broken  nearly  every 
sqiiare  Inch  of  stained  glass  In  the  church. 
stained  glass  probably  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  put  In  place  more  than  150  years 
ago.  Vertical  supports  of  the  communion  rail, 
some  pews,  and  other  interior  woodwork  have 
t>een  burned  to  warm  vagrants  who  sought 
reruge  m  the  sanctuary.  Several  near  disas- 
trous fires  have  resulted. 

m^K  *'****  ***•■  '°'"  »  '»»»«•  escaped  the 
^m^^f"  °'  °"*  Orchard  Street  Church-^he 

oiasco  Ryalea.  general  manager  of  the  church 


and  the  tunnel's  discoverer,  tell  this  part  of 
the  stray. 

"I'm  not,"  aiasco  told  \is,  "what  you'd  call 
a  churchly  man.  But  when  I  first  stepped  Into 
this  church  last  winter,  I  felt  strange  vibes, 
vibes  I'd  never  felt  before.  I  Jtist  knew  that 
timnel  was  here  somewhere  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  locate  it. 

"By  early  spring,  I'd  walked  and  crawled 
over  every  square  inch  of  these  two  build- 
ings but  I  hadn't  found  It.  I'd  found  some 
Interesting  cdd  artifacts  and  I  uncovered  the 
forgotten  stalned-glaas  rose  window  in  the 
second  nave.  (It  had  been  boarded  and  plas- 
tered over  a  generation  or  two  earlier  for 
some  forgotten — but  fortunate — reason  and 
remains  fairly  intact.]  But  I  stm  could  not 
find  the  tuimel." 

Since  stories  of  the  tiumel  reported  that 
It  linked  up  eventually  with  the  Mount 
Royal  station,  most  of  Olasco's  searches 
had  been  along  the  north  and  northwest 
faces  of  the  structxire.  If  the  tunnel  was 
there  It  was  logical  to  assume  it  started  as 
close  to  its  destination  as  possible.  But  logic 
had  not  exposed  the  tunnel. 

"Early  in  AprU  last  year  I  came  back  to 
the  church  about  2  o'clock  one  morning.  I 
headed  straight  for  the  furnace  room  in  the 
ground  floor  of  the  old  building.  I  tapped 
the  walls  [with  his  geologist's  pick]  and  I 
heard  no  hollow  sound  except  in  the  chim- 
ney there.  Finally,  I  looked  inside  the 
chimney  flue  cleanout  door.  There  was  the 
tunnel  entrance."  The  secret  of  Harriet 
Tubman  and  Frederick  Douglass  was  now 
exposed. 

"You  know,  I  was  so  fiUed  with  emotion 
that  it  was  the  next  day  before  I  could  even 
teU  Mn.  Oliver  that  I'd  found  It."  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Oliver,  the  city  editor  of  Balti- 
more's Afro-American  oewtpvpeT,  and  a 
Presbyterian,  is  chairwoman  of  the  Orchard 
Street  (Methodist)  Churcfh  restoration  com- 
mittee.) 

There  was  immediate  concern  among 
those  who  shared  the  secret  of  the  discovery 
that  vandals  might  do  to  the  tunnel  what 
other  vandals  bad  done  to  the  church  Itself 
if  word  of  the  discovery  got  out.  Its  loca- 
tion became  Just  as  much  a  secret  as  its 
exact  location  had  been  to  those  who  used 
and  operated  it.  And  that's  how  Bethlehem 
Steel  comes  into  the  story  of  Orchard  Street 
Church. 

Early  last  summer,  Mrs.  Oliver  wrote  to 
Rubs  Jones,  general  manager  of  our  Spar- 
rows Point  plant,  asking  If  Bethlehem 
might  donate  a  steel  door  to  protect  the 
tunnel.  That  steel  door  was  hung  the  end  of 
July.  Now  that  historic  section  of  the  slaves' 
route  to  freedom  is  secure. 

Beside  the  doorway,  Bethlehem  mounted 
a  simple  bronze  plaque:  It  reads:  "Dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom  imbued  In 
those  who  passed  through  this  doorway." 

Inside  the  old  furnace  room  is  a  simple 
memorial  wreath  honoring  slaves  who 
crawled  through  the  tunnel.  It  is  a  gift  from 
Baltimore's  school  chUdren. 

Olasco  Ryales  (has  Inched  blmaelf  on  his 
stomach  almost  to  the  north  waU  of  the 
chvirch.  (The  brick -lined  tunnel  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  even  crawling  on  your 
hands  and  knees.)  There  he  hit  a  cave-In. 
Fearful  of  causing  more  caving,  he  has  not 
tried  to  remove  the  blockage. 

The  Orchard  Street  Church  restoration 
conunittee  hopes — it  prays — that  funds  can 
soon  be  found  to  do  further  work  to  restore 
not  only  the  slave-bullt  church  but  the 
tunnel  that  lies  beneath  it.  Orchard  Street 
Church,  its  tunnel.  Its  oral  history  links 
with  Harriet  Tubman  and  Frederick  Doug- 
lass are  too  great  a  part  of  black  hlstcHy  and 
the  black  man's  search  for  freedom  for  their 
efforts  to  fail. 

And  because  the  Orchard  Street  Church 
restoration  committee  is  short  of  funds  for 
the  Immense  chore  ahead  of  it,  Bethlehem 


Steel  has  agreed  to  provide  the  funds  for  a 
color  anc!  sound  slide-film  on  the  under- 
ground tunnel.  That  project  has,  bowever. 
not  as  yet  gotten  off  the  ground. 

EzHnrr  2 

[From  the  Maryland  "»»£««*"*.  autumn  1979] 

The  Last  Was  a  Oamaai. 

(By  Alison  W.  Birch) 

Small  and  slender,  her  size  would,  if  meas- 
ured against  the  great,  bony  length  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  have  proved  insignificant.  She 
was  a  typical,  nineteenth -century  southern 
beUe,  bom  to  aristocracy  and,  as  a  woman, 
not  considered  worth  educating. 

Yet  back  in  those  disaster-laden  days  of 
Lincoln's  administration,  she  counseled  the 
President  constantly  and  wrote  for  him  the 
plan  that  broke  the  back  of  the  southern  re- 
bellion and  thereby  saved  the  Union.  But  she 
was  a  woman  and.  at  the  time,  this  fact  kept 
recognition  and  reimbursement  from  her  and 
twisted  history  to  hide  the  simple  and  un- 
palatable truth. 

With  her  copper-colored  hair  and  large 
blue  eyes,  Anna  Ella  Carroll  lacked  nothing 
of  southern  charm  and  beauty.  Her  face  was 
round  under  centrally  parted  curls  puUed 
back  loosely  behind  her  head.  Although  her 
portrait  makes  her  appear  gentle  and  serene, 
her  eyes  reveal  not  only  a  sharp  intelligence, 
but  a  secure  self-image.  It  Is  said  that  her  wit 
and  intelligence  made  her  a  favorite  in  botll 
Baltimore  and  Washington  social  circles. 

But  the  soft  exterior  of  Anna  Ella  Camdl 
of  Maryland  sheltered  a  mind  of  tempered 
steel.  As  a  military  strategist  she  was  called 
a  genius.  As  a  constitutional  lawyer  she  wrote 
"The  War  Powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment," outlining  for  Lincoln  his  authorities 
as  President  during  a  war.  And  as  a  writer 
she  earned  a  then  amazing  five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year  promoting  politics,  the  raUroada, 
the  Navy,  and  the  President  In  articles  as  well 
as  In  several  bookstand  pamphlets  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  In 
all.  she  counseled  6  Presidents:  Millard  FUI- 
more,  James  Buchanan,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  Ulysaes  S.  Grant  and 
was  the  political  confidante  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln throughout  his  entire  presidential  life. 

In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  Anna  Ella 
CarroU's  services  to  her  country,  history  has 
preserved  a  peculiar  sUence  about  her.  His- 
torians searching  the  records  have  main- 
tained a  curious  indifference  toward  her  con- 
trlbuUons.  Yet,  men  like  Attomey  General 
Edward  M.  Stanton  went  on  record  as  saying, 
"hers  was  the  greatest  course  In  the  war.  Sbe 
found  herself,  got  no  pay  and  did  the  great 
work  that  made  the  others  famous."  Ttoday. 
she  is  nearly  forgotten  and,  in  spite  of  gov- 
ernment documents  to  prove  her  servlcea, 
many  letters,  and  three  biographies,  she  re- 
mains a  legendary  enlg^ma,  a  historical  em- 
barrassment. However,  history  apparently  has 
not  been  able  to  gather  together  the  courage 
to  admit  that  the  triumphant  armies  of  the 
Union  In  the  great  rebellion  moved  at  the 
direction  of  a  civUian  and  a  woman,  and  that 
a  little  southern  lady  directed  the  arms  of 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Anna  Ella  Carroll  was  bom  on  Auonst  38 
in  1816  at  Kingston  Hall  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  the  oldest  of  an  eventual  four  slater* 
r>.nd  two  brothers  bom  to  Thomas  King 
Carroll  and  Juliana  Stevenson  CarroU.  From 
the  moment  of  her  birth  she  occupied  a 
special  place  In  the  heart  of  her  lawyer 
father  who  later  became  Governor  of  Mary- 
land. Even  as  a  young  chUd  she  had  un- 
limited access  to  his  library  where  she 
studied  his  maps  earnestly  before  she  oould 
read,  and  where  In  time  she  read  law  with 
her  father  as  If  she  had  been  his  son. 

Anne,  as  her  family  called  her,  was  bom 
Into  the  institution  of  southern  slavery.  Her 
father's  Maryland  plantation  had  twenty- 
two  rooms  and  2000  acres.  BuUt  Into  the  land 
and  the  family  tradition  was  a  large  coUec- 
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nf  WASHINGTON 

Of  1845  Anne  moved  to  Wash- 
boarding  house  on  Pennsyl- 
Here  she  was  swept  into  a  ao- 
con^lnlng  the  most  exciting  and 
moving  In  government  In 


pec  pie 


In  the  whlilpool  of  Washington  society, 
amidst  the  Inv  slvement  of  a  full  and  respon- 
sible career.  Anne  moved  steadily  toward  a 
meeting  with  ii  new  young  member  of  Con- 
gress, Abraha4i  Lincoln  of  Springfield  Il- 
linois. By  I86d,  when  Anne  was  thirty-'flve. 
her  own  speclj  1  group  of  friends  was  secure 
in  the  hlghesi  places.  Her  friend  Plllmore 
was  now  Pr«  ddent  and  another  friend. 
Thomas  Corwl:  i,  wms  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. For  the  r«  it  of  Fillmore's  cabinet,  Anne 
had  a  role  as  Iceeper  of  records.  The  entire 
group  worked  together  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
secession  moviment  now  brooding  in  the 
South. 

By  1860.  An  le  had  freed  the  last  of  her 
house  slaves,  ^d  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  Jier  support  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  piay»d  a  part  in  his  election.  As 
»    southerner,    she    listed    Jefferson    Davis 


among  her  many  warm  friends,  but  dropped 
him  when  he  threw  In  his  lot  with  the 
South.  For  herself,  she  was  staunchly  Union 
and  considered  secession  as  treason  and  dis- 
union, disaster. 

Another  friend  soon  dropped  by  the  way- 
side in  Anne's  regard.  When  John  Breckin- 
ridge came  out  charging  President  Lincoln 
with  starting  the  Civil  War,  Anne  with  all 
her  articulate  powers  and  knowledge  together 
with  a  collection  of  facts  from  her  flies, 
heatedly  wrote  a  Reply  to  Breckinridge.  Care- 
fully, with  dated  and  documented  facts,  she 
showed  how  the  war  had  been  brewing  In 
the  cotton  states  of  the  South  since  1831. 
Then,  with  self  assurance  and  serene  faith 
in  her  own  knowledge,  she  outlined  the 
powers  of  the  President  in  wartime.  She  con- 
cluded In  her  nearly  spent  fury :  "Better  that 
Washington  had  perished  like  Hampden. 
That  Jefferson  had  never  drafted  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  That  Lee.  Hancock. 
Adams,  Franklin.  Sherman,  and  Livingston 
had  died  like  Sidney  and  Russell  upon  the 
block,  than  that  this  Union,  created  to  be 
the  daylight  to  break  the  night  of  ages, 
should  Anally  collapse  and  traitors  be  per- 
mitted to  write  the  epitaph,  *It  lived  and 
died'." 

The  entire  Reply  to  Breckinridge  con- 
stituted a  small  book.  Anne  had  it  printed 
at  her  own  expense  and  circulated  It  through- 
out her  vast  corridors  of  communication. 
When  the  Senate  next  met  It  expelled 
Breckinridge  as  a  traitor  to  the  government. 
Lincoln  conveyed  his  thanks  to  Anne  for  her 
support  through  Attorney  General  Edward 
Bates  on  September  21,  but  the  winds  of  war 
were  out  of  the  West  now  and  leaders  in 
Washington  were  looking  toward  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  with  deeper  speculation  in 
their  eyes. 

Of  the  entire  Reply  to  Breckinridge  Lin- 
coln had  focused  his  thought  most. Intently 
on  her  brief  description  of  the  war  powers  of 
a  President.  On  October  2,  1861.  Anne,  after 
a  meeting  with  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott  In 
the  War  Department,  was  assigned  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  go  to  St.  Louis, 
ostensibly  to  visit  some  family  relatives  there, 
but  to  use  the  valuable  collection  of  law 
books  at  the  Mercantile  Library  as  reference 
material  for  the  writing  of  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  the  powers  of  a  President  In  wartime. 
In  addition  she  was  to  cloak  herself  with  the 
southern  loyalties  of  her  aunt  and  uncle, 
take  a  look  around  her,  and  report  whatever 
she  saw  worth  reporting. 

A  STBATXGT  IN  THE  WS8T 

Years  later — in  1886 — Anne  was  to  write  in 
The  North  American  Review  of  the  times  and 
circumstances  that  prevailed  when  she  took 
off  for  St.  Louts.  "It  became  evident  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  that  If  the  unity  of  the 
United  States  could  be  maintained  by  mili- 
tary force,  the  decisive  blow  upon  the  Con- 
federate power  must  be  delivered  within  sixty 
or  ninety  days."  The  war  by  then  was  seven 
months  old  and  In  addition  to  the  lives  lost, 
the  treasury  had  been  drained  of  millions; 
America  was  threatened  with  military  inter- 
vention from  Europe,  and  the  course  of  seces- 
sion was  spreading  Into  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

At  this  time,  strategists  had  been  eyeing 
the  Mississippi  River  sis  the  central  backbone 
from  which  military  maneuvers  might  be 
made.  None  could  deny,  however,  the  hazards 
of  attempting  an  attack  from  it  at  any  point. 
The  river  flowed  south  with  very  strong  cur- 
rents, and  any  Union  gunboats,  crippled  by 
southern  forces,  would  be  swept  into  the 
enemy  territory. 

Anne  moved  from  her  relative's  home  to 
Everett  House  In  St.  Louis  and  worked  In  the 
Library  on  her  book  called  The  War  Powers 
of  the  General  Government.  Meanwhile  she 
was  back  again  at  her  old  game  of  reading 
maps. 

Understanding  railroads  as  she  did  through 
years  of  promotional  writing  for  them,  she 
reasoned  that  In  order  to  properly  divide  the 


South  in  two,  the  Union  Army  would  have  to 
disable  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road. Food  and  ammunition  were  coming  to 
General  Lee  in  the  East  by  way  of  this  line 
from  Texas  and  Mexico.  Looking  over  the 
maps  and  studying  all  the  rivers,  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  should  flnd  a  knowledgeable 
river  pilot  and  determine  the  depths  and 
speeds  of  the  various  rivers,  and  from  there 
search  out  the  strategic  points  that  might 
be  reached  from  each.  One  day,  while  view- 
ing her  maps,  Anne  spotted  the  Tennessee 
River.  Scooping  down  alongside  the  Missis- 
sippi It  flowed  north  in  such  a  way  as  to  al- 
low the  troops  tb  cut  the  railroad,  take  Vicks- 
burg  from  the  rear  and  proceed  directly  on 
to  Mobile.  Any  disabled  boat  would  be  pushed 
by  the  current  north  to  its  own  home  port. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  asking  the  hotel 
clerk,  Anne  found  River  Captain  Charles  M. 
Scott,  who  had  escaped  the  South  and  was 
working  for  Brig.  General  Grant.  An  inter- 
view with  Captain  Scott,  a  veteran  of  40 
years  on  the  rivers,  convinced  her  that  the 
river  was  navigable  at  any  time  of  the  year 
and  a  racing  miracle  of  transportation  at 
flood  time.  With  his  help,  she  wrote  up  her 
plan. 

On  her  return  East,  it  took  only  a  few  mo- 
ments to  convince  her  Washington  friends  of 
the  feasibility  of  her  military  strategy.  Lin- 
coln was  alerted  and  saw  it  too.  Years  later 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott  recalled  in  a  con- 
versation with  Judge  L^nuel  Evans  at  a 
Washington  hotel,  "the  relief,  Joy  and  hope 
on  Lincoln's  face  ..."  when  he  read  and  saw 
the  value  of  Anne's  plan.  In  the  House  Mis- 
cellaneous Documents  is  a  letter  to  Anne 
from  Senator  Benjamin  Wade,  dated  July 
27th,  1876.  Its  statement  is  clear:  "You  were 
the  flrst  to  discover  the  importance  of  the 
Tennessee  River  In  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  were  the  flrst  to  discover  that  said  river 
was  navigable  for  heavy  gunboats  .  .  .  you 
made  a  Journey  to  that  region,  and  with 
great  labor  and  expense,  by  examination  of 
pilots  and  others  .  .  .  drew  up  a  campaign 
which  you,  I  think,  flrst  exhibited  to  Colonel 
Scott,  who  was  then  assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  which  was  shown  to  the  President, 
which  Information  and  plan  caused  the  im- 
mediate change  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  this  change  with 
all  the  Immense  advantages  of  the  national 
cause  was  solely  due  to  your  labor  and  sagac- 
ity." The  letter  vi^as  written  in  a  long,  loyal, 
and  fruitless  attempt  on  Senator  Wade's  part 
to  win  for  Anne  flnanclal  reimbursement  for 
her  work  and  her  rightful  place  in  history." 
When  I  reflect  on  what  mighty  work  you  have 
done  for  the  country  and  how  you  have  been 
treated  it  keeps  me  awake  nights  and  fllls  my 
soul  with  bitterness." 

THE  TTTRNINO  POINT 

History  books  credit  the  Tennessee  plan  aa 
the  turning  point  of  the  war,  but  none  have 
found  it  an  author.  While  Grant  is  credited 
with  military  genius  In  the  maneuvering,  he 
never  asked  for  or  received  credit  for  the  au- 
thorship of  the  plan.  In  the  American  Pag- 
eant by  Thomas  A.  Bally  is  the  statement, 
"This  triumph  in  Tennessee  for  the  Union 
Army  was  of  major  significance.  Kentucky 
was  riveted  more  securely  to  the  Union  and 
the  gateway  was  opened  to  the  rest  of  Ten- 
nessee and  to  Georgia  and  the  heart  of  the 
South.  Grant's  exploit  also  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  victory-starved  North, 
and  infused  badly  needed  life  into  the  Union 
cause." 

Congressional  records  show  petitions  by 
Anne  for  reimbursement  for  her  services.  Let- 
ters here  and  there  indicated  her  close  as- 
sociation with  the  leaders  of  her  time.  It  was 
not  until  1940  that  a  great  cache  of  her  cor- 
respondence was  found  in  the  attic  of  her 
sister's  house,  where  her  niece  then  lived.  It 
was  placed  with  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety where  It  can  be  reviewed  today.  It  was 
put  there  Jtist  In  time.  Within  a  year  the  sis- 
ter's house  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  only 
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in  recent  years  too,  that  a  letter  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Anne  was  found  in  the 
Garfield  collection  that  clearly  establUhed  a 
close  and  respectful  relationship.  Letters  of 
'.  ii-n  also  have  been  found  in  the  manuscripts 
ofChase.  Seward.  Whittlessey,  Hamilton  Pish 
aud  others- 
Lincoln's  death  put  a  temporary  halt  to 
aiscussions  of  who  played  what  part  in  the 
war,  but  It  put  no  halt  to  Anne's  govem- 
menUl  and  social  activities.  Prior  to  his 
death.  House  Miscellaneous  Documents  and 
a  letter  over  Anne's  own  name  to  the  New 
York  Times  indicated  clearly  that  she  was 
working  with  Lincoln  on  problems  of  eman- 
cipation and  reconstruction.  At  Lincoln's 
request,  she  had  written  her  Reply  to  Sum- 
ner which  was  circulated  widely.  Senator 
James  M.  Howard  reported  that  her  pam- 
phlets were:  "Among  the  very  ablest  publi- 
cations of  the  times  and  exerted  a  powerful 
Influence  on  the  hearts  of  the  people."  After 
Lincoln's  death  Anne  was  employed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  Johnson 
to  work  on  reconstruction.  But  still,  there 
was  no  formal  recognition  for  her  past  ef- 
forts and  successes. 

For  years  Anne  petitioned  Congress  regu- 
larly, at  the  continual  pressure  of  her 
friends,  for  reimbursement  of  personal 
monies  spent  for  the  printing  and  circulat- 
ing of  her  government  pamphlets,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars.  While 
no  one  denied  her  rights.  Congress  consist- 
ently avoided  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
head.  Finally  In  1880.  when  Garfield  became 
President,  there  was  a  change  In  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  Anne.  General  Ed- 
ward Bragg  made  a  report  and  drew  up  a 
bill:  "H.R.  7266.  Be  it  enacted  that  the  sum 
and  emoluments  given  by  the  government 
to  the  Major  Generals  of  the  U.S.  Army  be 
paid  to  Anne  Ella  Carroll  from  November 
1861,  the  date  of  her  service  to  the  country 
and  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
further  payments  of  the  same  amount  as 
the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  Major  General 
In  the  U.8.  Army  be  paid  her  In  quarterly 
Installments  to  the  end  of  her  life  as  a 
partial  measure  of  recognition  of  her  serrlces 
to  the  nation." 

A  TOKXN  KXCOONTnOM 

Garfield  was  shot  four  months  aftsr  bis 
Inauguration,  and  one  day  Anne's  friends 
found  that  the  bill  that  General  Bragg  had 
drawn  up  had  been  removed  and  a  second 
one  Installed  in  its  place  under  the  same 
number:  "Be  it  enacted  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  place  upon  the  pension  rolls 
of  the  United  States  the  name  of  Anna  Ella 
Carroll  and  to  pay  her  a  jjenslon  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  during  her  lifetime,  for  the  Important 
military  service  rendered  the  country  during 
the  late  ClvU  War." 

It  was  an  Insult  which  caused  a  near  riot 
among  Anne's  friends.  Including  Sarah  EUza- 
bet''  Blackwell,  sister  to  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 
the  first  woman  doctor,  who  fought  valiantly 
for  her  cause.  But  by  then  It  was  almost  too 
late.  Anne  had  suffered  a  stroke  and  lay  un- 
conscious and  paralyzed,  terribly  near 
death.  Her  brother  and  sister  came  and  re- 
moved her  from  the  Tremont  House  where 
she  had  been  living.  When  she  caone  out  of 
her  haze  of  unconsciousness  she  discovered 
that  the  trunk  full  of  her  papers  was  gone. 
Sarah  Blackwell  advertised  for  It  and  con- 
tinued a  search  for  years,  but  the  trunk  was 
never  found.  In  the  remaining  twelve  years 
that  Anne  Carroll  lived,  Sarah  Blackwell 
visited  her  often,  gathering  Information  for 
her  story.  She  then  had  a  booklet  published 
through  the  suffragettes  entitled:  Anne  Slla 
Carroll — A  Military  Genius,  which  originally 
served  as  the  one  main  source  of  material. 
The  only  deflnltlve  and  up-to-date  books 
about  Anne  Carroll  of  Maryland  were  writ- 
ten by  Marjorle  Barstow  Oreenhle.  The  first. 


My  Dear  Lady,  was  published  in  1940;  Anne 
Ella  Carroll  and  Abraham.  Lincoln,  was  pub- 
lished in  1952  by  the  same  author  and  ^d- 
ney  Greenble.  The  second  book,  followed  the 
discovery  by  the  Greenbles  of  the  cache  of 
letters  and  papers  found  in  Anne's  sister's 
home  In  1940.  In  this  material  much  that  was 
missing  earlier  was  pieced  together  to  cre- 
ate a  fuller  and  more  authentic,  well-docu- 
mented story.  At  that  time,  two  nieces  and  a 
nephew  of  Anne  Carroll's  were  still  living 
in  Maryland  and  were  able  to  add  to  the 
scant  material  already  known  about  her. 

Anne  Ella  Carroll,  white-haired,  small, 
and  slightly  deaf,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  on  February  19,  1893.  Her  grave  can 
be  seen  today  at  Old  THnlty  Church  gi«ve- 
yard  at  Old  Church  Oeek  In  Dorchester 
County,  Maryland.  It's  a  simple  grave,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  a  lifetime  of  service 
other  than — that  she  lived  and  died. 

But  now,  as  Dr.  Basler,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
says  of  the  second  Greenble  book:  "Histori- 
ans who  Ignore  Anne  will  be  ctilpable,  not 
of  Ignorance,  but  of  sheer  mlsr^reaenta- 
tlon." 


TEJCHNOLOQY  EXCHANGE  CONFER- 
ENCE AND  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  first  Technology  Exchange  Con- 
ference and  Exposition  for  State  and 
local  officials  ever  held  in  the  mid-At- 
lantic region  was  held  at  the  new  con- 
vention center  in  Baltimore  for  2  days. 

I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  this 
event  together  with  the  Federal  Labora- 
tory Consortium  for  Technology  Trans- 
fer and  I  am  particularly  proud  that  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Senator  Schmitt,  gave  the  k^mote 
address  opening  day. 

There  is  no  one  better  qualified  to 
speak  about  technology  than  a  man  who 
has  walked  on  the  Moon,  thanks  to  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  technological 
achievements  of  all  time  and  who  is  also 
a  scientist  in  his  own  right. 

Senator  Schmitt  outlined  the  new  pol- 
icy options  technology  has  made  avail- 
able to  us  for  the  future.  He  pointed  out 
that  "there  are  few  technical  hurdles  be- 
tween us  and  settlement  on  Mars,  com- 
pared to  those  which  faced  us  whoi  we 
began  our  race  to  the  Moon."  He  said 
that  "this  technological  option  is  ours 
for  the  taking,"  if  we  can  develop  the 
national  motivation  to  proceed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
ScHMiTT's  remarks  be  included  in  the 
Record.  They  remind  us  "technology  has 
been  and  will  be  the  basic  ingredient  of 
successful  national  policies  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcoitD, 
as  follows: 

New  Pouct  Oftions  Thsottgh  Tscrnoloct 
(By  U.S.  Senator  HAsaisoN  Scriott) 

Throughout  Its  history,  science  and  tech- 
nology have  provided  the  United  States  with 
Its  most  significant  new  national  policy  op- 
tions. That  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  this  to  be  true  and 
wlU  be  true  in  the  future  has  been  shown 
by  survey  after  survey. 

Look  at  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  exam- 
ples from  the  past: 

The  Transcontinental  raUroad  opened  up 
a  continent  and  preserved  the  destiny  at  a 
new  nation. 

The  automation  of  manufacturing  laid  the 


foundation  for  our  early  economy  and  the 
defense  of  freedom  In  two  world  wmrs. 

The  on-going  agricultural  revoluttoa  not 
only  has  fed  our  people  and  spurred  their 
economic  growth,  but  has  fed  much  of  the 
world. 

The  science  and  technology  of  oU  and  gas 
exploration  provided  the  base  for  our  modem 
national  growth. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
established  the  U.S.  as  the  dominant  mari- 
time and  trading  nation  of  the  world  as  well 
as  created  new  technology  for  our  industry. 

The  harnessing  of  nuclear  energy,  al- 
though incomplete,  ended  a  war,  prevented 
other  wars,  and  could  provide  inexhaustible 
energy  for  mankind  If  we  are  wise  enough  to 
handle  It. 

The  electronics  revolution  has  drawn  the 
people  of  the  world  together  with  a  potential 
for  good  unmatched  in  history. 

The  vast  base  of  technology  from  our 
space  endeavors  suppUes  a  continuous 
stream  of  new  set  vices  In  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  areas  including  health  care,  com- 
munications, computers,  energy  efficiency, 
consumer  products,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

There  are  many  more  examples  which,  on 
close  examination,  show  that  new  policy 
options  were  created  by  science  and  tech- 
nology for  the  expansion,  growth  and  pro- 
tection of  the  nation  and  the  vast  Improve- 
ment of  the  well-being  of  its  citizens.  True, 
through  ignorance  or  neglect  there  have 
been  adverse  consequences  from  these  new 
technologies,  but  the  total  benefits  far  out- 
weigh the  costs.  Few  Americans  would  advo- 
cate turning  back  the  clock;  however,  as  we 
move  even  more  aggressively  Into  the  future, 
we  must  leam  from  the  mistakes  In  ludg- 
ment  in  the  past. 

Four  areas  of  new  sciences  and  technology 
which  illustrate  the  significance  of  the 
policy  options  potentially  available  to  the 
nation  are  basic  biological  rssesreh,  laser 
technology.  Information  systems  and  space 
technologies. 

First,  basic  biological  research  Is  opening 
windows  to  vistas  of  preventative  medldne 
never  before  Imagined.  As  In  the  1980*8. 
when  the  accumulation  of  a  century  of  medi- 
cal observations  made  poaslble  the  successful 
treatment  and  cure  of  many  diseases 
through  antibiotics,  now  fundamental  un- 
derstanding of  biological  and  biochemical 
processes  is  making  poaslble  the  prevention 
of  many  diseases. 

The  prevention  of  disease  must  be  the 
ultimate  goal  we  can  imagine  for  medical 
science.  The  understanding  of  genes  and  how 
they  work  or  don't  work:  the  understanding 
of  chemical  and  electrical  communications 
within  the  body;  the  understanding  of  the 
effects  and  workings  of  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances. Including  viruses;  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  most  intimate  functioning 
of  the  cardiovascular  system  are  Just  a  few 
of  the  scientific  breakthroughs  that  ars  in 
progress.  The  potential  of  such  break- 
throughs that  are  in  progress.  The  potential 
of  such  breakthroughs  are  unlimited  when 
confined  with  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
technologies  of  recombinant  DNA,  electro- 
magnetic sensing,  synthetic  biochemical  pro- 
duction, artificial  microelectronic  blasys- 
terns,  comouterlzed  axial  tomographic 
(CAT)  scanners,  ultrasonic  scanners,  com- 
puter processing,  and  many  other  marvtia 
of  the  age. 

Already,  we  can  foresee  the  availability  of 
large  quantities  of  preventive  medicines  such 
as  insulin  produced  by  recombinant  DNA 
technology:  of  neurological  diagnosis  that 
prevents  or  cures  nerve  and  mental  disor- 
ders; of  numerous  prostoglandlns  which 
promise  therapy  for  ailments  ranging  from 
arthritis  to  glaucoma,  from  ulcers  to  asthma, 
from  high  blood  pressure  to  mlgraln  bead- 
aches;  of  arUfldal  organs  and  body  chem- 
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terns,    prop«rly 
communication 


leal*  Including  the  heart  and  blood;  of  100 
percent  cure  n  tes  for  certain  types  of  can- 
cer; and  of  tb »  ultimate  prediction  of  the 
suaceptabUlty  t  a  dlaeaae  and  thus  its  avoid- 
ance. 

Basic  blocbei  alcal  research  is  opening  up 
the  new  option  of  disease  prevention  rather 
tban  costly  tr«  atment  and  Is  the  eventual 
alternative  to  (ver  rising  medical  bills  and 
unaffoidable  insurance. 

Second,  laser  Itechnology  Is  providing  q>ec- 
tacular  options  for  cbemlcal  processing  and 
national  defeni  e.  On  the  one  hand,  lasers 
that  can  be  tui  ned  to  the  characteristic  vi- 
brations of  eleo  lents  and  Isotoplcs  make  pos- 
sible both  the  sffldent  separation  of  useful 
materials  from  graste  and  the  destruction  of 
harmful  chemi  cal  compounds  before  they 
enter  man's  en'  Ironment. 

An  obvious  a  ppllcatlon  of  laser  chemical 
separation  Is  In  the  management  of  nuclear 
wastes.  Such  v  astes  can  become  resources 
available  at  loi'  cost  and  low  risk  while  at 
the  same  time  {helping  to  re-open  the  nu- 
clear power  en*  rgy  option  for  the  country. 
Laser  chemlci  1  destruction  Is  equally  valu- 
able In  the  clea  lup  of  toxic  chemicals  before 
their  possible  li  troductlon  Into  the  environ- 
ment. Again,  at  low  cost  and  low  risk,  tech- 
nologies that  c<  uld  otherwise  harm  the  en- 
vironment can  )ecome  servants  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Laser  technol  >g7  also  opens  up  the  possi- 
bility of  shlftln  !  the  emphasis  of  our  strate- 
gic defense  poll  cy  from  one  of  "massive  re- 
taliation" or  "n  utually  assured  destruction" 
to  a  policy  of  :  nutually  assured  protection. 
mgh  power  gro'md  or  space -based  laser  sys- 
integrated  with  detection, 
and  control  systems,  may 
permit  the  surreal  destruction  of  attacking 
mlaailes  before  there  is  a  need  to  consider 
retaliation. 

Mutually  aasi  red  protection,  as  a  concept 
for  national  defense  policy,  cannot  lie  fully 
Implemented  overnight  or  even  for  several 
years.  Howeverl  through  technology,  the 
transition  to  this  policy  must  begin  If  man- 
kind Is  to  hate  any  long-term  hope  for 
avoiding  war  anfl  perpetuating  freedom. 

tlon  systems  technology,  In 
makes  It  possible  to  ra- 
the gradual  elimination  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance  In 
the  "underdeveloped  portions  of  the  world. 
These  four  horamen  of  disaster  are  rushing 
down  on  mankftid  and  freedom  at  unparal- 
leled speeds.  However,  for  the  first  time  In 
human  history.]  we  can  consider  technically 
realistic  means 'of  stopping  their  onslaught 
and  using  that  capability  as  the  foundation 
of  our  foreign  policy  toward  the  underde- 
veloped natlonsTof  the  world. 

The  foundatlans  for  this  new  foreign  pol- 
icy lie  In  the  ntherlng,  analysis,  distribu- 
tion and  use  ofl  Information.  The  decade  of 
the  1980's  can  pecome  the  age  of  Informa- 
tion. 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  Infor- 
mation on  a  worldwide  basis  via  satellite  has 
provided  a  dist^ct  change  In  the  course  of 
The  most  graphic  demon- 
change    came    when,    on 
968,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
roughout  the  world,  slmtil- 
new  thought  about  a  fa- 
the  night  sky — the  Moon, 
llo  8  were  there,  and  the 
er  be  the  same  for  anyone, 
that  the  world  will  never 
hat  there   are  solutions  to 
oblems  of  the  hiiman  con- 
There  are  solutions  if  we 
to   reach   out   and   grasp 


Third,  Infoi 
the  broadest  set 
tlonally  Imagln 
hunger. 


human  history 
stratlon    of    t 
Christmas  Eve, 
human  beings 
taneously  had 
miliar  object  : 
The  men  of  A; 
Moon  would  m 
Now, .  we  real 
be   the   same; 
those  age  old 
dltlon  on  Eart: 
are   wise   enoui 
them 

Through  tec 
create  proi 


inology.  we  can  and  should 
aimed  at  permanent,  even- 


natural  events  of  disastrous  human  conse- 
quences or  broad  scale  economic  Impact. 

Through  technology  we  can  and  should 
help  underdeveloped  nations  create  agricul- 
tural, health,  resource  and  educational  sys- 
tems that  permit  their  entry  into  the  20th 
century. 

It  Is  know-how  they  need,  not  Just  physi- 
cal assistance. 

Finally,  space  technologies  In  g^eneral  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  the  movement  of 
our  civilization  of  freedom  Into  space.  The 
space  policy  for  the  decades  of  the  'BO's  and 
'90's  should  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
permanent  facilities  of  our  civilization  In 
space,  reorganizing  our  historically  inevitable 
competition  there,  as  well  as  on  Earth,  with 
the  Soviet-dominated  civilization  of  oppres- 
sion. 

These  Earth  orbit  facilities  will  utilize  and 
augment  this  unique  research,  service  and 
manufacturing  environment.  The  weight- 
lessness, the  vacuum,  the  unique  view  of  the 
Earth,  stin  and  stars  provide  unparalleled 
opporttinltles  for  research,  education,  space 
power  production,  mantifacturlng,  health 
care,  and  even  recreational  activities. 

Permanent  facilities  In  orbit  will  provide 
capabilities  that  relate  directly  to  current 
and  growing  problems  facing  this  nation.  Ftor 
example,  the  creation  of  new  export  com- 
modities and  services  and  the  supply  of  in- 
exhaustible energy  are  needs  that  cannot  be 
Ignored  by  this  generation,  nor  denied  to 
future  generations.  In  addition,  the  now 
real  poaslbllity  of  research,  education,  health 
care  and  recreation  In  space  has  caught  the 
Imagination  of  millions  of  young  Americans. 
Let  us  not  disappoint  them,  or  the  future. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  Century,  a 
space  policy  for  our  civilization  should  ini- 
tiate a  second  Solar  System  Exploration  dec- 
ade. This  is  the  time  about  which  most  of 
the  very  young  have  their  dreams.  Bases  and 
settlements  on  the  Moon,  missions  of  explor- 
ation to  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Martian  settle- 
ment, all  are  the  stuff  these  dreams  are  made 
of.  The  parents  of  the  first  Martians  are 
looking  over  our  shoulder  as  they  work  and 
dream  their  way  through  elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  college. 

It  Is  the  Idea  of  a  permanent  settlement 
on  Mars  that  seems  most  Intriguing  to  the 
young  people  of  today.  They  can  visualize 
taking  part  in  this  next  great  expansion  of 
the  human  race  and  Its  civilization  and  the 
ingredients  for  self-sustaining  settlements  on 
Mars  appear  to  already  exist. 

There  are  a  few  technical  hurdles  between 
us  and  settlements  on  Mars,  compared  to 
those  which  faced  us  when  we  began  our 
race  to  the  mooD.  This  technological  option 
is  ours  for  the  taking.  Now,  the  challenge 
Is  to  develop  the  national  motivation  to 
proceed. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  technology  has 
been  and  will  be  the  basic  Ingredient  of  suc- 
cessful national  policies  of  the  past,  present 
and  future.  To  ignore  this  fact  would  be  to 
ignore  our  strength  as  a  nation  and  our 
formula  for  survival. 


tuaUy  8elf-flna4clng,  services  for  worldwide 
conununlcatlon4,  weather  and  ocean  fore- 
casting, earth  lesources  discovery  or  moni- 
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OPERATION  DISCOVERY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  Innovative  juvenile  offenders  program 
based  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  called  Opera- 
tion Discovery. 

Oirls  and  boys  14  to  17,  who  are  at 
present  involved  with  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Juvenile  Services,  partici- 
pate in  Operation  Discovery.  This  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  serve  yoimgsters  with 
home  problems  or  who  have  been  in- 
volved with  nonviolent  crimes  and/or 
drug-related  offenses. 


Discovery  is  a  highly  structured 
therapeutic  program  that  uses  the  sea 
environment  to  challenge  people  to  take 
charge  of  their  lives.  Discipline  and  de- 
cisionmaking is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
program  and  a  critical  part  of  the  overall 
development  of  the  participant.  By  living 
aboard  a  sailing  vessel  for  6  weeks,  the 
program  strives  to  develop  self-esteem 
and  self-reliance  while  teaching  partici- 
pants how  to  live  together  and  wwk  to- 
gether harmoniously. 

With  the  exception  of  planned  activi- 
ties such  as  field  trips,  camping,  and 
cookout,  all  activities  occur  aboard  the 
vessel. 

Daily  counseling  is  an  important  part 
of  the  program  and,  following  the  cruise, 
students  meet  at  least  once  a  month  for 
a  3-month  followup  program.  Dis- 
covery's effectiveness  depends  upon  an 
effective  transition  from  shipboard  life 
to  successful  living  in  society. 

To  date,  15  youngsters  have  sailed 
aboard  the  41-foot  sailboat.  Now  Opera- 
tion Discovery  plans  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram by  building  a  60-foot  schooner. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Departments 
of  Juvenile  Services  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  and  the  State  of  Maryland, 
Operation  Discovery  has  offered  a 
promising  alternative  to  institutionaliz- 
ing youth  with  behavioral  problems  since 
its  licensing  in  the  summer  of  1978. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  having  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
during  the  95th  Congress,  I  am  familiar 
with  a  variety  of  programs  in  this  area. 
None  seems  more  promising  to  me  than 
Operation  Discovery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoso  two  newspaper  articles 
on  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital, 
Aug.  16.  19791 

"DiacovK«T"  Skxks  Statx  Am  To  Stat 

Atloat 

(By  Randy  Wilson) 

A  local  saUlng  program  f<»:  JuvenUe  delin- 
quents Is  foundering  on  the  shoals  of  Its 
success,  unable  to  expand  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  its  41-foot  sailboat. 

"We  know  this  program  works,"  said 
John  Lukas  of  Annapolis,  founder  of  a 
siunmer  counseling  program  for  troubled 
youth  called  Operation  Discovery.  "But  un- 
less we  get  a  bigger  boat  and  adequate  facil- 
ities, there  may  not  be  a  program  next 
sununer." 

Lukas,  his  wife  Debbie,  and  a  crew  of 
seven  delinquent  teens,  will  end  their  six- 
week  voyage  this  Friday  in  Annapolis,  and 
the  former  teacher  Is  worried  that  Operation 
Discovery's  sophomore  summer  may  be  its 
last. 

"We  oan't  devote  so  much  time  and  en- 
ergy for  such  a  short-term  project,"  said 
Lukas,  who  has  resigned  bis  teaching  job  in 
the  hope  of  finding  year-round  funding  for 
his  program. 

"Many  of  these  kids  are  scared  stiff 
about  where  they're  going  back  to,"  said 
Lukas,  charging  that  group  homes  for  young 
people  are  Inadequate  treatment  f aclUties. 

Lukas  began  his  shipboard  counseling  pro- 
gram last  summer  on  a  shoestring  budget 
and  a  rented  boat.  David  Larom,  director  of 
Juvenile  Services  tor  Anne  Ariindel  Coun- 
ty, lent  support  and  helped  find  funding. 
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This  year,  Bex  Smith,  head  of  the  state 
Department  of  Juvealle  Services,  came  to 
bat  at  budget  time,  and  the  state  now  pays 
about  $700  a  month  for  each  teen  crew 
member. 

"That's  about  the  aetne  as  It  costs  to  keep 
a  kid  in  an  institution,"  said  Lukas,  who  re- 
ceived a  salary  and  training  this  year  from 
state  Juvenile  Services  officials. 

Other  changes  in  Operation  Discovery  in- 
clude a  longer,  six-week  program  and  a 
formal  evaluation  model  prepared  by  state 
counselors.  Interviews  with  crew  members 
will  be  conducted  each  month  following  the 
cruise. 

"This  Is  an  Incredible  diagnostic  tool," 
said  Lukas,  praising  state  involvement  In 
the  program. 

But  Lukas  charged  that  the  state  "doesn't 
put  much  money  into  kids,"  and  he  con- 
ceded that  public  funding  of  an  expanded 
program  is  unlikely. 

Smith,  who  came  aboard  the  41 -foot  Shine 
Again  yesterday  for  an  afternoon  sail  on  the 
bay,  said  his  department  is  stUl  evaluating 
Operation  Discovery. 

"There  was  opposition  just  getting  the 
program  accredited,"  Smith  said. 

Lukas,  37,  Is  confident  about  the  practi- 
cality and  need  for  a  program  that  stresses 
self-reliance  along  with  group  cooperation. 
Of  the  eight  crew  members  last  year,  three 
are  succeeding  in  school  and  several  re- 
turned to  Ann^Mlls  for  a  mid-summer 
reimion. 

"There's  nothing  new  about  sea  training 
and  its  effects,"  said  Lukas,  referred  to  as 
"Captain"  by  his  young  crew.  "Anyone  who 
can  sail  a  41-foot  boat  has  got  to  feel  good 
about  themselves." 

This  year  sees  Operation  Discovery  pay- 
ing 96,600  for  a  rented  sailboat.  Lukas  is 
looking  for  at  least  a  60-foot  boat  that  would 
hold  20  kids  and  four  coimselors. 

But  Lukas  has  no  boat  prospects  yet,  and 
he  is  discouraged  about  the  lack  of  local  In- 
tereet  in  his  imique  program. 

"There  must  be  someone  with  an  old  boat 
to  donate,"  he  lamented.  "Here  we  are  in  the 
sailing  capital  of  the  world  and  we  can't  get 
any  support." 

Lukas'  crew  members  come  from  Balti- 
more's lnn««r  c4ty,  rural  CecU  County  and 
spllt-leveto  In  Sevema  Park.  Judged  delto- 
quent  by  the  courts,  they  were  chosen  for  the 
program  after  evaluations  by  juvenile  coun- 
selors and  interviews  by  the  Lukases. 

"We  use  reality  training  here,"  said  Lukas. 
"We  tell  them  that  your  mother  and  father 
don't  matter;  It's  what  you  do  now  that 
counts." 

But  most  of  the  crew  members  will  go  back 
to  famUy  or  group  hcMne  situations  that 
Lukas  feels  are  part  of  the  problem.  His  goal 
is  to  establish  his  own  residential  treatment 
home  on  an  Eastern  Shore  farm,  where  group 
living  and  vocational  training  will  prepare 
doubled  teens  for  productive  careers. 

"Oroup  homes  don't  teach  practical  skills," 
said  Lukas,  whose  crew  has  learned  enough 
about  seamanship  In  six  weeks  to  saU  the 
Shine  Again  virtually  without  help  from 
Lukas. 

Doug,  a  14-year-old  from  Sevema  Park, 
who  attempted  to  run  away  earlier  In  the 
summer,  said  his  summer  on  the  water  has 
kindled  his  interest  in  taking  a  seamanship 
course  offered  by  the  state  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

But  Lukas  notes  that  his  teens  lack  not 
only  social  but  educational  skUls  as  well,  and 
his  counseling  sessions  cant  teach  reading 
and  writing,  too. 

"An  expanded  program  oould  offer  classes 
that  would  lead  to  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  degree."  said  Lukas. 

Other  crew  members  are  unanimous  In 
their  praise  for  the  Lukases  and  the  changes 
they  have  made  in  their  Uvea. 


"My  mother  cant  talk  to  me,  but  they 
can."  said  Ndlle,  a  18-year-old  fR»n  Balti- 
more. 

Todd,  14,  of  Sevema  Park,  who  piloted 
the  boat  yesterday  In  and  out  of  Annapc^ls 
harbor,  said  the  summer  has  taught  him 
responsibility  for  his  action. 

"When  I  first  came  on.  I  oouldnt  aocept  It 
when  I  was  told  things  were  my  fault,"  be 
said.  "Now  I  know  I  control  the  situation — 
good  or  bad." 

In  between  sailing  leaaons  and  counseling 
sessions,  the  crew  made  port  In  Hampton, 
Va..  Baltimore  and  St.  Michael's,  where  they 
vTorked  with  other  youths  on  oommunl^ 
projects.  In  return,  they  were  treated  to 
picnic  suppers  and  tours  of  the  towns. 

"We're  into  kids  showing  other  kids  how 
It  is."  said  Lukas.  lapsing  Into  a  jargon  used 
by  other  crew  members.  He  denied  that  the 
aim  of  the  program  was  to  change  troubled 
youths. 

"We're  giving  them  an  opportimlty  to  grow, 
to  clarify  their  goals,"  said  Lukas. 

Whether  Operation  Dlscovoy  grows — or 
dies — ^Is  a  question  still  to  be  clarified,  too. 

IPrwn  the  Newport  News-Hampton   (Va.) 

Dally  Press,  Aug.  8.  1979] 

There's  No  Free  IUde  As  Teeits  Take  To  Sea 

(By  Betsy  Raper) 

It  Is  a  hot,  muggy  Saturday  morning, 
barely  nine  o'clock.  But  aboard  the  Operation 
Discovery  sailing  vessel  the  crew  Is  making 
a  last  inspection  of  the  ship  before  beginning 
the  day. 

The  crew  has  worked  together  only  four 
weeks,  but  they  have  become  a  team  and 
the  morning  chores  pass  Inspection.  The  cap- 
tain, John  Lukas,  is  the  first  off  the  ship. 
He  glances  over  his  shoulder  at  the  crew 
which  consists  of  seven  teenagers,  each  con- 
victed of  a  serious  crime. 

The  five  boys  and  two  girls  wmc  picked 
out  of  40  to  60  applicants  for  the  six-week 
summer  cruise.  On  Friday  evening  they 
docked  in  the  Hampton  River,  after  saumg 
24  hours  each  day  for  three  days  to  make  the 
port  call  on  time.  They  will  be  in  Tidewater 
for  five  days,  touring  and  working. 

The  youngsters  are  part  of  Operation  Dis- 
covery, "a  non-profit  school  founded  on  the 
philosophy  that  the  sea  environment  chal- 
lenges people  to  take  charge  of  their  lives. 
Increases  personal  responsibility  and  height- 
ens self-esteem,"  Lukas  says. 

"The  whole  idea  is  that  nobody  rides  for 
free,"  he  continues. 

Although  Lukas  conceived  the  idea  of  such 
a  program  seven  years  ago  when  he  was 
working  with  emotionally  disturbed  children 
in  Florida,  it  was  last  summer  when  the  pro- 
gram finally  had  Its  birth.  He  says,  "With  a 
great  deal  of  heroism  and  fear,  the  state  of 
Maryland  licensed  and  funded  Operation 
Discovery  as  a  treatment  faculty  for  ju- 
veniles." 

But  last  year's  cruise  proved  successful  and 
this  year  there  has  been  incredible  enthu- 
siasm about  the  program.  A  bocuxi  of  advisors 
is  working  with  youth  services  In  Maryland 
on  future  long-range  plans  now. 

Youngsters  from  the  first  cruise  meet 
monthly  with  counselors  from  juvenile  serv- 
ices and  the  Discovery  staff  for  group  ses- 
sions. "Of  the  eight  who  sailed  last  year," 
Lukas  reports,  'the  three  who  had  dropped 
out  of  schotd  went  back  and  none  of  the 
eight  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  since." 

Lukas  doesn't  claim  to  be  a  miracle  worker. 
He  says  that  this  first  success  doesnt  mean 
every  kid  who  goes  out  on  this  program  \a 
going  to  succeed  in  life,  but  he  is  very 
encouraged. 

Lukas'  wife,  Debbie,  was  an  adult  helper 
on  last  year's  cruise.  "I  guess  we  went 
through  our  own  operation  discovery  and 
found  we  had  a  lot  in  common,  not  only  In 


sailing,  but  In  the  kids,  and  eren  mote  than 
that.  We  wanted  a  life  together  and  now  we 
are  married,"  the  newlywed  says. 

Last  year,  before  the  end  at  the  cruise, 
funds  ran  out.  It  became  a  choice  of  absa- 
donlng  the  project  or  reaching  Into  their  own 
f  imds  to  help  it  through  the  growing  pains. 
Lukas  says. 

"We  believed  in  it  and  so  we  chose  to  stick 
with  It." 

That  was  last  year.  This  year  they  have 
received  a  small  grant  to  fund  the  cruise  and 
pay  their  salary  .  .  .  untU  August  17. 

But  their  present  commitment  goes  even 
further.  "We  have  been  working  Operation 
Discovery  on  a  part-time  basis  with  a  fuU- 
tlme  commitment,  whUe  holding  other  full- 
time  jobs.  And  so  with  a  lump  in  our 
throats,"  Lukas  says,  "we  have  resigned  our 
leaching  positions." 

"But  the  program  works."  says  Lukas.  "And 
part  of  it  Is  because  of  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
what  we  call  reaUty  therapy." 

"In  a  sailing  vessel  l^people  don't  wm-k  as 
a  team,  the  vessel  won't  sail.  You  just  wont 
get  to  your  next  objective,  so  the  kids  can 
readUy  see  if  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  group, 
pulling  their  share,  they  won't  get  to  the 
next  port  and  then  they  wont  get  liberty. 
That's  reality. 

"If  the  person  on  watch  falls  asleep,  the 
consequences  can  be  anything  fratn  incon- 
venience to  people  loalng  their  Uves.  That's 
reality. 

"By  using  this  type  of  then4>y,  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  kids,  'You  are  responsible  for  your 
actions  and  yoiir  actions  not  only  affect  you 
but  everybody  on  the  ship  as  w^.'  After 
a  whUe  the  kid  starte  to  say.  'I  am  in  control 
of  myself,'  and  be  becomes  aware  of  his  own 
abiUties.  He  finds  he  can't  blame  mom  and 
dad  or  teachers  or  friends  for  his  actions. 
He  has  to  take  on  bis  own  responsiblUtles. 
His  self  worth  Improves. 

"Another  part  of  Discovery  mvolves  stu- 
dents learning  by  doing.  They  learn  sea  going 
skills  such  as  boat  maintenance,  saU  repair, 
fishing,  navigation,  knot  tying  and  log 
keeping." 

Also  on  the  crxtise  the  ship  anchors  or 
docks  at  various  ports  along  the  way.  This 
gives  crew  members  the  opportunity  to  meet 
people  and  particlptOe  in  communlty-orl- 
ented  projects. 

"Our  goal  next  year  Is  to  begin  in  April 
and  end  In  November,"  lAikas  says.  "The  fol- 
lowing year  we  hope  to  have  a  la-month 
program." 

His  futiue  goals  include  developing  a 
shore-side  school  which  would  address  sur- 
vival academically  and  have  vocational  train- 
ing In  the  maritime  trades.  "We  are  in  a  de- 
velopmental stage  right  now  .  .  .  but  we  have 
hopes  and  dreams." 

This  year's  sailing  vessel  Is  a  chartwed 
boat  which  "Is  very  nice,"  Lukas  saye.  "But 
it  is  too  fancy  for  what  we  want  and  It  Is  not 
cost  efficient. 

"In  the  future  I  can  see  xjs  getting  to  the 
size  of  having  a  five-man  crew  with  30  kids 
on  a  70,  80  or  100  foot  salimg  vessel. 

"I  can  also  picttire  a  great  big  farm  by  the 
water  which  wiU  provide  a  home  for  the  kids 
to  come  back  to.  It  might  even  be  that  the 
youngster  can  take  a  few  boards,  a  hammer 
and  some  naUs  and  build  his  own  little 
bungalow.  If  he  builds  it,  he  is  not  as  likely 
to  kick  the  walls  In. 

"We  would  like  to  see  these  kids  come  off 
•  cruise  and  be  aUe  to  plug  into  a  voca- 
tional program.  A  lot  of  the  youngsters  are 
vocationally  oriented,  and  I  think  that  peo- 
ple who  make  a  living  have  leas  of  a  tend- 
ency to  steal  from  other  people. 

At  the  ripe-old  age  of  37,"  Lukas  says  he 
Is  puttmg  a  lot  <rf  his  needs  together  In  this 
program.  A  lover  of  sailing,  a  teacher  of 
young  people  and  a  worker  with  emotionally- 
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scenario  for  disaster. 
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mother  comes  in  with  her  second  illegitimate 
child  wlthtn  a  year. 

Prom  various  developing  countries  come 
stories  of  people  walking  two  hours  to  reach 
family  planning  clinics  only  to  find  them 
closed  because  they  open  only  once  a  week, 
or  If  they  are  open  the  birth  control  supplies 
for  which  they  came  are  not  there. 

These  are,  undoubtedly,  among  the  reasons 
behind  President  Carter's  request  for  a  $48 
million  increase  in  U.S.  population  assist- 
ance. But  that  increase  and  even  the  $190 
million  level  approved  for  this  year  are  in 
danger.  Budgetary  pressures  and  a  demand 
for  more  military  and  security  expenditures 
place  In  serious  Jeopardy  programs  in  which 
the  American  people  have  shown  little  in- 
terest. 

In  an  election  year,  there  will  be  a  strong 
emphasis  on  holding  the  line  on  federal 
funding.  Inevitably.  Congress  will  cut  some 
programs  not  on  merit  but  by  reason  of  ex- 
pedience. How  tragic  it  would  be  If  this  kind 
of  shortsightedness  prevails  and  sets  back 
our  efforts  to  curb  global  overpopulation. 
Even  if  all  of  the  requested  •238  million,  far 
short  of  the  amount  actually  needed,  were  to 
be  cut,  the  Impact  on  federal  spending  would 
be  negligible.  But  the  future  costs  of  this 
short-sightedness  would  be  staggering. 

Imagine  the  costs  associated  with  a  retreat 
from  population  assistance  efforts  coming  at 
a  time  when  per  capita  food  production  in 
the  world  Is  declining.  The  Impact  of  world 
population  growing  at  the  rate  of  70  million 
each  year  has  made  the  extension  of  decent 
housing,  sanitary  water  and  adequate  health 
services  all  but  Impossible. 

Overcrowded  urban  areas  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  political  turmoil.  Rapid  deforesta- 
tion continues  to  take  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
environment  and  its  ability  to  support  peo- 
ple. The  accelerating  loss  of  trees  exacerbates 
soil  erosion,  flooding,  ecological  damage  to 
tropical  forests,  the  spread  of  deserts  and 
ultimately  will  decrease  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

These  pressures  will  be  significantly  af- 
fected by  any  cutback  In  the  delivery  of 
efficient  population  assistance  programs. 

Why  do  we  feel  such  a  threat  exists  and 
what  is  the  contributing  climate  in  Wash- 
ington today? 

Congressional  estimates  show  that  Con- 
gress is  well  over  its  own  limits  in  both 
spending  and  the  deficit.  A  dramatic  an- 
nouncement by  President  Carter  can  be  ex- 
pected any  day  trimming  current  year  spend- 
ing by  eight  to  ten  billion — mostly  at  the 
ex^iense  of  programs  with  few  clients  and 
constituents. 

Further  aggravating  the  situation  are  the 
tremendous  pressures  for  Increased  military 
spending,  including  making  U.S.  presence 
felt  in  the  critical  Persian  Gulf  area  through 
a  variety  of  agreements  involving  Oman, 
Somalia  and  Kenya. 

The  total  price  tag  of  this  effort  will  ex- 
ceed $80  million.  With  little  or  no  chance 
of  this  money  coming  out  of  new  revenues 
or  increased  deficit  spending,  many  existing 
programs  will  be  ruthlessly  slashed.  Efforts 
in  both  houses  are  also  underway  for  In- 
creased military  assistance  to  Israel. 

Military  and  humanitarian  assistance  are 
combined  this  year  into  one  authorization 
and  appropriation  bll.  Thus  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  humanitarian  assistance, 
such  as  population  funding,  at  the  level  re- 
quired; it  is  a  budgetary  fact  of  life  that 
when  military  expenditures  rise,  humanitar- 
ian expenditures  fall. 

Although  Congress  is  technically  unable  to 
adjourn  until  the  budget  is  passed,  this  is 
an  election  year  and  we  can  look  for  the 
Senate  to  recess,  so  members  may  return  to 
their  districts  and  campaign,  around  Octo- 
ber 1,  then  return,  following  the  election, 
for  a  lame-duck  session.  If  that  scenario 
holds  up  and  budgetary  pressures  lessen, 
everything  could  turn  out  all  right. 


Congress  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  both  a  humanitarian  and  an 
economic  stake  In  reducing  world  population 
growth.  If  rampant  population  is  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  other  International  issues  wlU  be  mere 
stop-gap  measures — a  series  of  exercises  In 
crisis-to-crisis  diplomacy  that  fail  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  a  fundamental  cause  of 
world  problems  ranging  from  diminishing 
energy  sources  and  other  finite  natural  re- 
sources, to  worldwide  double-digit  infiation 
and  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTIFICAnONS 
OP  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  un- 
der that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  ex- 
cess of  $7  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notification,  the  Congress  has  30  calen- 
dar days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution. The  provision  stipulates  that,  in 
the  Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  previ- 
ous practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  two  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived on  March  18  and  19,  1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  two  notifications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Notification] 
Defense  SEctTRrrr  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  18.  1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer   to  a  NATO   country   tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 


[Notification] 
Defense  SECtrRiTT  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  19, 1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Directoi,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 


gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oravzs, 

Director. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  imder 
that  act  In  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7  mil- 
lion. Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  he  prohibited  by  mesms  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  two  notifications  I  have 
just  received.  A  portion  of  one  of  the 
notifications,  which  is  classified  Infor- 
mation, has  been  deleted  for  publication, 
but  is  available  to  Senators  in  the  office 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
room  S-116  in  the  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Notification] 

Defense  Secdritt  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  21,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Chusch, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  80-47, 
concerning   the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Australia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 
(Transmittal  No.  80-47] 

Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  op  Ixtter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:   Australia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment*  |  Deleted);  other  (Deleted): 
total,  (Deleted]. 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services 
offered:    (Deleted). 

(Iv)   Military  department:   Navy  (SBJ). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Classified  Annex. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  in- 
cluded in  Section  28  Report. 

(vill)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  21,  1980. 


•  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 
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[Notification] 
Defense  Sfeouarrx  Assistance  AcDrcT, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  21.  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-50,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles  and 
services    estimated    to    cost    $25.3    million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-50] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Egypt. 

(II)  ToUl  Estimated  Value: 

(In  mllUons) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $22.2 

Other 3. 1 

Total    25.3 

*  As  included  In  the  VS.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  Tnternational  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAB). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Forty  three  (43)  M578  full  tracked, 
light  armored  recovery  vehicles  with  am- 
munition, communications  and  support 
equipment,  related  spare  parts,  training  and 
other  associated  services. 

(iv)    Military  Department:   Army   (UBK). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vill)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  21,  1080. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BHX  SIGNED 

At   1:04  p.m.,   a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.   Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  2222.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
mencing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  Indian  whose  land  is  held  In  trust 
or  restricted  status. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  25,  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bil}: 

S.  2222.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of 
an  individual  Indian  whose  land  is  held  In 
trust  or  restricted  status. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 


accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3320.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  dvll 
penalties  for  violations  of  various  laws  far 
preventing  the  Introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  livestock  and  povUtry  diseases,  plant 
diseases,  and  plant  pests:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3321.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  violation  of 
Section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  m 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla.- 
tlons. 

EC-3322.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  reporting,  ptuvuant  to 
law,  that  a  study  has  been  conducted  with 
respect  to  converting  the  function  of  pro- 
viding key  punch  services  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  aod  a 
decision  has  been  made  that  performance 
under  contract  Is  the  most  coet-effectlve 
method  of  accomplishing  It;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3323.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  a  study  bas  been  conducted  with 
respect  to  converting  the  function  of  pro- 
viding FamUy  Housing  Maintenance  Service 
at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando. 
Florida,  and  a  decision  has  been  made  that 
performance  under  contract  Is  the  moet 
cost-effective  method  of  accomplishing  It; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3324.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs  and  Logistics) .  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  a  study  has  been  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  converting  the  func- 
tion of  providing  buildings  and  structures 
maintenance  service  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  a  de- 
cision has  been  made  that  performance  under 
contract  Is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of 
accomplishing  the  function;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3325.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  a  study  has  been  conducted  with 
respect  to  converting  the  custodial  services 
function  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  and  a  decision  has  been  made 
that  performance  under  contract  is  the  moat 
cost-effective  method  of  accomplishing  it; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 

EC-3326.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Con<Tessional  Relations, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  covering  certain  property  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  In 
accordance  with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977  and  related  matters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3327.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  the  Export  Administration  Report 
covering  the  second  and.  third  Quarters  of 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3328.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  loan  (ruarantee  and  insur- 
ance transactions  supported  by  Exlmbank 
during  February  1980  to  Communist  coun- 
tries (as  defined  In  Section  620(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3329.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation,  submit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making to  EsUbllsh  a  Reeulation  on  Solici- 
tation of  Funds  and  Distribution  of  Printed 
Matter  at  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports; 
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communication  from  the 
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communication  from  the  Sec- 


retary of  Health,  Education,  emd  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  concerned  with 
Indian  health  care;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3343.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President,  Governmental  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3344.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  July  15- 
December  31,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3345.  A  commimicatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector, International  Communication 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  relating  to  administration  of  the 
I  reedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3346.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident, American  Academy  and  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  its  activities  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3347.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  Sections  304  through 
309  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  the 
current  state  and  progress  of  health  services 
research,  health  statistics,  and  health  care 
technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3348.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  President's  fifth 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1980,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  etnd  Human  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Jointly  pursuant  to  order  of  January  30, 
1975. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-630.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  Resolution 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  has 
established  the  Ebey's  Landing  Historic  Re- 
serve on  Whidbey  Island,  Washington:  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  has 
authorized  five  million  dollars  for  acquisition 
of  property  needed  to  accomplish  this  new 
and  creative  cooperative  program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  state  of  Washington  has  ex- 
pended seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  preserve  the  reservation's  water- 
front and  continues  to  expend  funds  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  Fort  Ebey  and 
Fort  easy  State  Parks,  both  of  which  parks 
are  located  within  the  reserve;  and 

"Wheivas,  Certain  key  parcels  of  property 
will  be  lost  forever  unless  the  federal  govern- 
ment acts  Inunediately; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Washington  State  Senate  strongly  urges  the 
United  States  Congress  to  appropriate  five 
million  dollars  of  authorized  funds  to  im- 
mediately purchase  key  parcels  of  property; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 


each  member  of  Congress  from  the  state  of 
Washington." 

POM-631.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Senate  Resolutiok 

"Whereas,  Equality  of  constitutional  right 
and  power  is  the  condition  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  old  and  new;  and 

"Whereas,  Every  new  State  admitted  Into 
the  Union  Is  entitled  to  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  belong  to  the 
original  States  of  the  Union;  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  each  State  are 
entitled  to  all  of  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  power  of  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union  under  article  IV, 
section  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  designed  to  impair  the  equal 
power,  dignity  and  authority  of  the  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  As  a  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  Congress  has,  on  occasion.  Im- 
posed burdens  upon  new  States  that  are  not 
shared  by  the  States  equally;  and 

"Whereas,  The  original  thirteen  States,  and 
States  forpied  from  the  territories  thereof, 
owned  all  public  lands  within  their  borders; 
and 

"Whereas,  Title  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  public  lands  within  the  borders  of  the 
thirteen  States,  and  States  formed  from  the 
territories  thereof,  rest  only  on  deeds  of  ces- 
sion voluntarily  consented  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  these  States;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  Congress  retained  In  the  Federal 
Government  ownership  over  substantial 
amounts  of  territory  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  States  west  of  the  one-hundredth 
meridian,  this  occurring  despite  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  which  specified  that 
the  lands  which  eventually  became  all  or  part 
of  seven  Western  States  of  the  union  were  to 
be  formed  into  "free,  sovereign,  and  Inde- 
pendent" States;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  such  condi- 
tions of  admission  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  states  would  have  extended  over  fed- 
erally owned  lajids  within  these  States  to  the 
same  extent  as  over  similar  property  held  by 
private  owners;  and 

"Whereas,  During  the  course  of  the  de- 
liberation that  resulted  in  the  drafting  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Found- 
ing Fathers,  such  as  James  Madison,  recog- 
nized that  the  Western  States  neither  would 
nor  ought  to  submit  to  a  Union  which 
regarded  them  from  an  equal  rank  with  the 
other  States:  and 

"WhereM,  Article  I,  section  8,  clause  17 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to  exer- 
cise dominion  over  public  lands  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  create  a  seat  of 
government,  and  to  administer  places,  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ings, and  in  the  absence  of  some  express  or 
some  further  functions.  Congress  Is  limited 
by,  and  the  rights  of  the  States  are  pro- 
tected by,  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas.  The  enabling  Acts  admitting  the 
Western  States  into  the  Union  expressly  rec- 
ognize that  the  Federal  Government  may 
some  day  choose  to  extinguish  title  to  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  It  within  the  borders  of 
these  States;  and 

■Whereas.  Article  IV.  section  3  of  the 
Constitution  expressly  provides  Congress 
with  the  power  to  "dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting 
the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States',  and  this  provision  has 
been  interpreted  to  invest  in  Congress 
plenary  authority  to  dlapoae  of  lands  held 
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In  Federal  ownerahlp,  through  sale,  grant,  or 
any  other  means  of  disposition;   and 

"Whereas,  There  is  precedent  for  large 
transfers  of  federally  owned  public  lands 
designed  to  place  new  States  on  par  with  ttie 
original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union;   and 

"Whereas,  The  States  of  the  Union  and 
their  citizens  are  at  least  as  well  equipped 
as  the  central  government  to  make  the  often 
difficult  policy  decisions  that  are  necessary 
with  respect  to  the  use  to  which  lands 
within  their  States  shall  be  put; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the 
Senate  of  the  46th  Legislature  that  the  bill 
S.  1680,  heretofore  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  provides  for 
the  cession  and  conveyance  to  the  States  of 
federally  owned  unreserved,  unappropriated 
lands,  and  the  establishment  of  policy,  meth- 
ods, procedures,  schedules,  and  criteria  for 
such  transfers,  is  hereby  endorsed,  and 
passage  Into  law  of  S.  1680  la  hereby  urged; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  state 
legislative  bodies  of  the  States  of  Hawaii, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  California, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  Alaska,  which  states  are  affected  by  the 
bill  S.  1680,  are  hereby  urged  likewise  to 
endorse  S.  1680  and  urge  its  passage  into  law; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  each  member  of  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  States  of  Hawaii,  Montana,  New  Mexi- 
co, Colorado,  California,  Arizona,  Wyoming, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Alaska." 

POM-e33.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works: 

"HnrrsS  RSSOLCmON  190 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  require  the 
Commonwealth  to  Implement  a  vehicle  emis- 
sions control  inspection/maintenance  pro- 
gram In  certain  Pennsylvania  counties;  and 

"Whereas,  A  binding  Federal  court  consent 
decree,  entered  on  August  29,  1978,  required 
the  Commonwealth  to  begin  a  mandatory 
emissions  inspection  program  In  August 
1980;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has 
threatened  to  withhold  highway  funds  and 
water  and  sewage  grants  if  Pennsylvania  does 
not  comply  with  Federal  deadlines  to  the 
Implement  emissions  program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  No.  222  which  directed 
the  Governor  to  have  the  Attorney  General 
petition  the  United  States  District  Court  to 
vacate  its  consent  decree  of  August  29,  1978; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  passed 
House  Bill  No.  739  which  sought  to  delay  this 
Federal  inspection  program  until  July  I, 
1981;  and 

"Whereas,  Recent  negotiations  were  held 
between  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  pursue  a 
delay  of  the  Federal  emission  program;  and 

"Whereas,  This  combined  action  by  the 
General  Assembly  prompted  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  parties  to  modify  t(he 
Federal  court  decree  to  delay  this  inspection 
program  untu  May  1, 1981;  and 

"Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  want  to  risk  Pennsylvania's  loss  of 
highway  funds  and  other  Federal  grants; 
and 


"Wbereaa,  Tbe  Oenerol  Aaaembly  1«  wltli- 
out  authority  to  change  Federal  law.  Fed- 
eral regiilatlons  or  Federal  court  decrees; 
and 

"Whereas,  Only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  legal  authority  to  aboUalh 
or  further  delay  the  Implementation  of  tbe 
vehicle  emissions  inspection  control  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  Doubt  exists  whether  the  esti- 
mated benefit  from  the  emission  program 
Justifies  the  cost  and  burden  which  will  be 
Imposed  upon  Pennsylvania  motorists  by 
this    Federal    inspection    requirement;    and 

"Whereas,  A  thorough  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Clean  Air  Act  requirements  for  man- 
datory automobile  emissions  control  inq>ec- 
tlon/mointenance  programs  is  both  neces- 
sary and  urgent;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  undertake  a  thorough 
review  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act,  insofar 
as  it  requires  mandatory  emissions  lnq>ec- 
tion/maintenance  programs.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  existing  require- 
ments are  in  the  public  interest;  and  be  It 
further 

"Re*olved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
eaOh  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  Ameilea." 


POM-633.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Resolution  68 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  currently  is  considering  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  on  windfall  profits  of  Amerlcaa 
oil  companies;  and 

"Whereas,  understanding  there  bos  been 
considerable  discussion  and  disagreement 
regarding  the  ultimate  disposition  of  tbe 
proceeds  which  would  be  realised  from  such 
a  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1967  costs  for  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways have  Increased  by  nearly  one  hundred 
eighty-seven  percent;  and 

"Whereas,  the  unprecedented  inflation  in 
highway  ODnstructlon  and  maintenance 
costs,  continuing  demand  for  highway  travel 
and  uncertain  growth  in  fuel  consumption 
have  prevented  tbe  traditional  rood-tiser 
taxes  from  meeting  the  street,  rood  and 
highway  needs  of  this  country;    and 

"Whereas,  the  projected  shortfall  in  the 
available  funding  for  highway  purposes  Is 
caused  by  our  Inflationary  economy,  by  con- 
servation and  ecological  concerns,  by  the 
dramatic  price  rise  In  foreign  petroleum  and 
by  the  increased  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  state  trans- 
portation authorities;  and 

"Whereas,  this  revenue  problem  bos 
created  a  national  problem  of  tbe  utmost 
seriousness  and  urgency;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Inability  to  adequate  main- 
tain our  highway  systems  imposes  increas- 
ing costs  on  the  transportation  of  people 
and  products,  adds  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
and  poses  an  increasing  safety  hazard  to 
our  citizens  as  the  highways,  continue  to 
deteriorate;  and 

"Whereas,  the  continued  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  highway  system  Is  crucial  to 
our  economy,  well-being  and  national  securi- 
ty; now  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
we  hereby  most  earnestly  beseech  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  apply  the  revenues  derived  from  any  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  oil  companies  toward  tbe 
repair  and  revitalization  of  the'  National  De- 
fense Highway  System. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Alabama  Senate  transmit  copies 


of  this  memorial  to  tbe  President  at  tbe 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Honaa  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oad  to 
each  member  of  the  Alabama  CangrHolonal 
Delegation  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  their 
prompt  consideration  and  endorsement  and 
as  a  means  of  communication  to  our  "«t*""*' 
leaders  the  brood  support  which  this  pro- 
posal enjoys." 

POM-3M.   A   resolution   adopted  by   tbe 

Coronado  Library  Board  of  Trustees,  Corona- 
do,  California,  opposing  tbe  passage  of  8. 
1722,  the  Kennedy-Drlnan  Omnibus  Crixtyt 
bill,  with  its  existing  definition  of  "obaoenoe 
material";  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OF  coiocrmES 

"Hie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranqiortatlon. 
without  amendment: 

S.  3475.  An  original  blU  to  amend  Utie 
V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act,  "Improving  Automotive 
Efficiency",  to  exempt  very  low  voliune  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Act,  to  encourage  inereaae 
the  domestic  value  added  content  In  labor 
and  materials  of  foreign  automobiles  sold  In 
the  United  States,  to  extend  the  time  avail- 
able to  all  manufacturers  for  carry  forward 
or  carry  back  of  credits  earned  imder  the 
Act,  and  for  other  purpose  (Rq>t.  No.  S6- 
643). 

By  Mr.  MUUKXE,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Budget: 

Report  on  S.  Res.  371,  a  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  S.  446,  which 
was  reported  on  March  7,  1980  (Bq>t.  No. 
96-643). 


INTRODDCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fi^owing  bills  and  Joint  rescdu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
ByBlr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2471.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  tbe  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
order  of  Atigust  4,  1977. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  3473.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  7  ot  tttle  6. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  judicial  re- 
view of  agency  action  to  allow  appeals  IKm 
Interlocutory  orders  on  the  assignment  or 
conduct  of  an  administrative  law  judge,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 

Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  3473.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Adaa  and 
Sara  Bonqulllo,  husband  and  wife,  and  their 
children  Lavina  and  Marvin  Ronqulllo;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  3474.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  McCarraa- 
Ferguson  Act  to  limit  the  antitrust  immu- 
nity of  insurance  companies,  to  improive  the 
operation  oA  competition  In  the  business  of 
Insurance,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Trans- 
portation) : 

S.  3475.  A  blU  to  amend  ttUe  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savlncs 
Act,  "Improving  Automotive  SlBclency",  to 
exMnpt  very  low  volume  autotnoblle  manu- 
facturers from  certain  requirements  of  the 
Act,  to  encourage  Increase  of  the  domeatlc 
value  added  content  in  labor  and  mateilals 
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of  for^gn 
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S.  2477.  A  bill 
Insurance  on  the 
sex,  or  national 
tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr 

S.  2478.  A  bill 
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Judiciary. 
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Transportation 
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Committee  on 
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Transportation  . 
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tb  prohibit  discrimination  In 
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to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the 
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Joint  resolution   to  freeze 
for   three   years;    to   the 
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personal   and   committee 
;;    to  the  Committee  on 
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IK>MENICI: 

to  amend  the  Congres- 

and  Impoundment  Con- 

and  for  other  purposes; 

Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 

Governmental    Affairs, 

pursuaht  to  order  of  August  4, 


aUDCFT      AND      IMPOUNDMENT 


CONimOI.    AC    AMENDMENTS    OF    1980 

DOMEN  [CI 


Mr.  President,  I  rise 

a  package  of  amend- 

(tongressional  Budget  and 

Control  Act  of  1974.  These 

designed  to  put  real 

act,  teeth  that  events 

demonstrate  are  neces- 

0  use  the  act  as  a  vehicle 

fiscal  discipline, 
past  year  has  shown  us 
sl^ortcomings  in  the  present 
the  reconciliation  process 
and  savings  thus  not 
of  order  raised  against 
ngs  of  the  second  concur- 
often  fail  to  attack 
vithin  the  specific  func- 
and  breach  of  the 
first  resolution  and  the 
second  resolution  are  be- 
common  and  all  too  easy. 
I  propose  today  makes 
ciianges  in  the  present  act : 


concurrent  budget  res- 

for  a  3-year  binding 

of  the   present   1-year 


all  appropriations  meas- 

the  desk  after  approval 

budget  resolution 

between  those  meas- 

targets  of  the  resolution. 


at 


agre<  ment 


Presently  that  is  an  optional  strategy 
imder  section  301(b)  of  the  act; 

Strengthens  the  waiver  section  of  the 
act,  making  it  more  difficult  for  late- 
developing  legislation  that  has  a  fiscal 
impact  to  be  passed  without  sufficient 
scrutiny  and  without  sufficient  justifica- 
tion; 

Mandates  that  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  be  binding  in  its  fig- 
ures and  that  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  be  passed  with  a  three- 
fifths  vote  in  the  Senate  and  a  majority 
vote  of  all  House  Members  duly  elected 
and  sworn; 

Makes  passage  of  a  third  concurrent 
budget  resolution  more  difficult  by  man- 
dating that  such  a  resolution  needs  a 
two-thirds  approval  in  the  Senate  and 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House;  and 

Not  least,  allows  function-by-function 
points  of  order  to  be  raised  against  spe- 
cific spending  measures  which  violate 
the  spending  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  the  latest  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

While  I  have  advocated  changes  in 
the  1974  act  for  several  years,  I  make 
no  claim  that  these  specific  suggestions 
are  unique  to  me.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
recent  events  in  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  discussion  among  Senators  on 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  will  mean 
that  real  changes  in  the  Budget  Act  will 
occur  this  year.  My  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing this  package  today  is  to  initiate  the 
debate  and  attempt  to  focus  it  on  those 
problems  that  have  proven  most  difficult 
to  those  of  us  who  have  spent  many  years 
on  the  Cramnittee  on  the  Budget. 

Since  we  are  discussing  today  the  no- 
tion of  a  percentage  of  GNP  limitation 
on  Federal  spending,  a  concept  that  I 
have  endorsed  for  5  years  now,  I  believe 
we  ought  to  also  discuss  how  to  make 
any  such  limitation  really  stick.  We  all 
recognize  that  the  Senate  can  at  any 
time  overturn  the  recommendations  of 
the  Budget  Conunittee,  and  has  on  occa- 
sion done  so.  But,  if  we  are  to  make  sure 
the  process  itself  gives  every  advantage 
to  fiscal  restraint,  we  must  make  the 
changes  I  propose  today.  No  outside  per- 
centage limitation  will  take  the  place  of 
individual  restrsdnt,  of  course,  and  no 
package  of  amendments  will  prove  more 
useful  than  courage.  But  a  series  of 
strengthening  amendments  like  those  I 
have  outlined  today  will  give  practical 
power  to  that  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f oUows : 

S.  2471 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  be  amended  as  foUows: 

Sec.  2.  Delete  all  of  Section  301(a)  and  In 
Section  301(b)  delete  through  the  word,  "re- 
quire," and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Action  To  Be  Completed  by 
Mat  15. — On  or  before  May  15  of  each  year, 
the  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 


such  year,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  concurrent  resolution  shall  set 
forth— 

"(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority; 

"(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  budget  out- 
lays and  an  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  for  each  major  functional  cate- 
gory, for  contingencies,  and  for  undistrib- 
uted Intragovernmental  transactions,  based 
on  allocations  of  the  appropriate  level  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  of  total  new  budget 
authority; 

"(3)  the  amount.  If  any,  of  the  surplus  or 
the  deficit  In  the  budgets  which  is  appro- 
priate in  light  of  economic  conditions  and 
all  other  relevant  factors; 

" (4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues and  the  amount,  if  any  by  which  the 
aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues  should 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  bills  and  resolu- 
tions to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees; 

"(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  amount.  If  any,  by  which  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  should 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  bills  and  reso- 
lutions to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committees:  and 

"(6)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
budget  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  ADornoNAi.  Matters  in  the  Concdb- 
RENT  Resoltttxon. — The  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  shall  also  require — " 

Sec.  3.  Delete  Section  303  (b),  and  In  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  foUowing: 

"(b)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply  to  any  bill  or  resolution — 

"(1)  ■  providing  new  budget  authority 
which  first  becomes  available  In  a  fiscal 
year  following  the  three  fiscal  years  to 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  applies;  or 

"(2)  Increasing  (or  decreasing)  revenues 
which  first  become  effective  in  a  fiscal  year 
following  the  three  fiscal  years  to  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  applies." 

Sec.  4.  Delete  Section  303  (c)(1).  and  In 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Waiver  in  the  senate. — (1)  The 
committee  of  the  Senate  which  reports  any 
bUl  or  resolution  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies  may  at  or  after  the  time  It  reports 
such  bin  or  resolution,  report  a  resolution 
to  the  Senate  (A)  providing  for  the  waiver 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  bill 
or  resolution,  and  (B)  stating  the  reasons 
why  the  waiver  Is  necessary.  The  resolution 
shall  then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  Senate.  That  committee 
shall  report  the  resolution  to  the  Senate 
within  10  day?  after  the  resolution  is  re- 
ferred to  it  (not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  In  session)  begin- 
ning with  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  It  Is  so  referred,  accompanied  by  that 
committee's  recommendations  and  reasons 
for  such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  resolution.  If  the  committee  does  not 
report  the  resolution  within  such  10-day 
period,  the  resolution  shall  not  be  placed 
on  the  calendar  and  the  bill  or  resolution 
to  which  the  resolution  refers  may  not  be 
considered  by  the  Senate." 

Sec.  5.  Delete  Section  303  (c)(3),  and  In 
lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  If,  after  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et has  reported  the  resolution,  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  resolution,  then  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  bill  or  resolution  to  which 
the  resolution  so  agreed  to  applies." 

Sec.  6.  In  Section  304  of  the  Act,  change 
the  final  period  to  a  comma, and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"if  such  revised  conctirrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate  by  a  three-fifth  vote 
of  all  members  duly  elected  and  sworn  and 
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in  the  House  by  a  majority  of  all  members 
duly  elected  and  sworn." 

Sec.  7.  In  Sec.  310  (a),  substitute  the 
following  language  for  the  entire  subsec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Rkporting  of  Concurrent 
Resolution. — The  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et of  each  House  shall  report  to  its  House 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
which  reaffirms  or  revises  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  most  recently 
agreed  to  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  of  such  year  and  the  next 
two  succeeding  years.  Any  such  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  shall  also  to  the 
extent  necessary — 

"(1)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal 
years; 

"(B)  budget  authority  initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years;  and 

"(C)  new  spending  authority  described  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  which  Is  to  become 
effective  during  such  fiscal  years,  contained 
in  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  is  to  be  changed 
and  direct  that  committee  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes  to  accomplish  a  change 
of  such  amount; 

"(2)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 
revenues  are  to  be  changed  and  direct  that 
the  committees  having  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine and  recommend  changes  In  the  rev- 
enue laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  to  Etccom- 
plish  a  change  of  such  total  amounts; 

"(3)  specify  the  amount  by  which  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
changed  and  direct  the  committees  having 
Jurisdiction  to  reconm:iend  such  change:  or 

"(4)  specify  and  direct  any  combination 
of  the  matters  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3). 

"Any  such  concurrent  resolution  may  be 
reported,  and  the  report  accompanying  It 
may  be  filed,  in  either  House  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  House  Is  not  in  session  on  the 
day  which  such  concurrent  resolution  is 
reported." 

Sec  8.  In  Section  310(b),  change  the  final 
period  to  a  comma  and  add  the  following 
language: 

"and  it  sh»Il  take  a  three-fifths  vote  in 
the  Senate  of  all  Senators  duly  elected  and 
sworn  and  a  vote  In  the  House  of  a  majority 
of  all  members  duly  elected  and  sworn  to 
enact  such  a  concurrent  resolution,  with  the 
following  exception:  that  In  the  case  of  any 
concurrent  resolution  beyond  a  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal 
year  it  shall  take  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Senate  of  all  Senators  duly  elected  and 
sworn  and  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House 
of  all  members  voting  to  enact  such  a  res- 
olution." 

Sec.  9.  In  section  402(c),  remove  the  final 
sentence  and  place  in  Its  stead  the  following 
language: 

"If  the  committee  does  not  report  the 
resolution  within  such  10-day  period,  the 
resolution  shall  not  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar and  the  bill  or  resolution  to  which  ttoe 
resolution  refers  may  not  be  considered  by 
the  Senate." 

Sec.  10.  Delete  section  402(c)(3),  and  in 
lieu  thereof  Insert  the  foUowlng  language: 

"(3)  If,  after  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  reported  the  reeolutlon,  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  resolution,  then  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shaU  not  ^)ply  with  respect 
to  the  bill  or  resolution  to  which  the  reso- 
lution so  agreed  to  implies." 

Sec.  11.  In  section  311,  remove  both  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  subsection  (b),  and  substitute 
the  following  language: 

"Sec  311.  (a)  Legislation  Subject  to 
Point  of  Order— After  the  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  301(a),  or  under  section  310(a)  If 
such  a  resolution  under  section  310(a)'  is 


adopted  by  both  Houses,  for  fiscal  years,  and, 
if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution,  or  both, 
for  such  fiscal  years  are  required  to  be  report- 
ed under  section  310(a),  after  that  bUl  has 
been  enacted  into  law  or  that  resolution 
hafl  been  agreed  to,  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  amendment  providing  additional  new 
budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  years,  pro- 
viding new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  such  fiscal  years,  or  reducing  revenues 
for  such  fiscal  years,  any  conference  report 
on  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  if — 

"(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

"(2)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment;  or 

"(3)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  or  budget  outlays  set  forth 
in  the  functions  appropriate  to  such  blU. 
resolution,  amendment,  or  conference  within 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  years  to 
be  exceeded,  or  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  to  total 
budget  outlays  set  forth  In  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  such  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded,  or 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  revenues  set  forth  in  such 
concurrent  resolution. 

"(b)  Determination  or  Outlays  and  Rxv- 
ENUEs. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  tbe 
budget  outlays  within  fimctlons  to  be  made 
during  fiscal  years  and  revenues  to  be  re- 
ceived during  fiscal  years  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be." 

Sec  12.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1980. 


By  Mr.  METZENB AUM : 
S.  2474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act  to  limit  the  antitrust 
immunity  of  insurance  companies,  to 
improve  the  operati<»i  of  competition  in 
the  business  of  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

insurance  competttion  imtrovkment  act 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  the  Insurance 
Competition  Improvement  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  improve 
the  operation  of  competition  in  insur- 
ance— especially  auto  and  homeowners. 
It  limits  the  industry's  current  broad 
antitrust  immimity  and  establishes 
minimum  Federal  standards  to  promote 
competition  on  the  basis  of  price  and 
service  while  protecting  consumers  from 
unjustified  refusals  to  insure,  arbitrary 
surcharges,  and  unfairly  discriminatory 
classifications. 

The  bill  does  not  impose  Federal  reg- 
ulation on  the  insurance  industry.  Ex- 
isting State  regulatory  officials  are  re- 
hed  on  for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment. No  Federal  agency  or  commission 
is  established,  and  not  a  single  new  Fed- 
eral position  is  authorized. 

Last  year  the  National  Commission  for 
the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures released  its  final  report  reflect- 
ing the  most  intensive  study  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  In  many  years.  The  Commis- 
sion recommended  nearly  unanimously 


that  the  present  broad  Immunity  from 
the  antitrust  laws  granted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  by  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  be  repealed.  The  Commis- 
sion foimd  that  "various  tyi>es  of  ocdlec- 
tive  insurance  company  behavior  are,  as 
a  practical  matter,  wholly  free  from 
contrcd  by  either  State  regulaticm  or 
the  Federal  antitnist  laws."  It  con- 
cluded that  "the  current  immunity  is 
not  only  overly  broad,  but  also  unneces- 
sary." Explicitly  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  regulatory  goals  of  avaUabillty 
and  affordability  of  insurance,  the  C<Hn- 
mission  recommended  that  the  States 
place  maximum  reliance  on  competi- 
tion in  pursuing  their  regulatory  objec- 
tives. 

Over  the  past  2  years  I  have  conduct- 
ed an  intensive  examination  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  insurance  business  under 
the  McCarran-Perguson  Act.  Originally 
our  Subcommittee  on  Citizens  and 
Shareholders  Rights  and  more  recently 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antirust,  i/lanap- 
oly  and  Business  Rights  have  held  six 
major  hearings  on  topics  ranging  from 
discrimination  in  property /casualty  in- 
surance to  the  effectiveness  of  State  reg- 
ulation. We  have  found  the  testimcmy  at 
these  hearings  deeply  disturbing.  Nti- 
merous  witnesses  testified  about  wide- 
spread and  systematic  problems  of  avail- 
ability and  unfair  discrimination.  Mu- 
sicians and  waiters  are  automatically 
bad  risks  at  one  company.  Another  in- 
creased the  rates  of  one  of  its  insureds 
by  86  percent  solely  because  her  husband 
died.  And  an  Insurance  commissioner  re- 
ported that  a  wealthy  suburbanite  with 
several  accidents  could  pay  as  little  as 
$200  for  full  auto  insurance  coverage, 
while  identical  coverage  on  an  identical 
car  would  cost  $2,500  for  another  driver 
with  a  perfect  record — if  that  driver 
happened  to  be  unmarried,  male,  under 
25  years  old,  and  a  resident  of  an  urban 
neighborhood. 

Extensive  testimony  demonstrated 
that  property/casualty  companies  are 
systematically  rejecting — or  heavily  sur- 
charging— large  nxmibers  of  loss-free,  re- 
sponsible persons.  As  a  result  these  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  do  without,  or  pay  out- 
rageous and  unjustified  prices  for,  es- 
sential coverage. 

Perhaps  most  alarming  of  all,  the  rec- 
ord showed  that  State  regulators — with 
some  notable  exceptions — are  doing  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  these  problems. 

Our  subcommittee  asked  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  to  make  a  major  study 
of  the  effectiveness  of  State  insurance 
regulation.  The  GAO  report — released 
this  past  October — provides  little  assur- 
ance that  the  States  are  discharging 
their  responsibilities  properly.  Tbe 
Comptroller  General  concluded: 

There  are  serious  shortcomings  in  State 
laws  and  regulatory  activities  vrlth  respect  to 
protecting  the  interests  of  Insurance  con- 
sumers In  the  United  States.  In  particular, 
most  State  insurance  departments  do  not 
have  systematic  procedures  to  determine 
whether  Insurance  consumers  are  being 
treated  properly  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  claims  payments,  rate-aettlng. 
and  protection  from  unfair  discrimination. 

GAO  statistics  further  show  that  In 
the  great  majority  of  States  15  to  30  per- 
cent or  more  drivers  are  in  the  assigned 
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coverages,  or  sufficiently  promote  price  com- 
petition among  insurers. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
achieve,  without  delay.  Improvements  In 
State  regulation  of  Insurance  In  order  to 
guarantee  fair  and  equitable  competitive 
pricing,  to  eliminate  unfairly  discriminatory 
classifications  and  rate  differentials,  and  to 
ensure  full  availability  of  essential  coverages, 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  the  States  In 
meeting  this  responsibility  by — 

( 1 )  modifying  the  current  antitrust  Inunu- 
nity  of  the  business  of  insurance,  and 

(2)  establishing  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards governing  competition  In  the  business 
of  insurance  while  maintaining  the  primary 
responsibility  and  authority  for  Insurance 
regulation  in  the  States. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    M'CAKKAN -FERGUSON 
ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  express  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  business 
of  insurance",  approved  March  9,  1945  (15 
U.S.C.  1011;  known  as  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son  Act ) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  provided  that  the  several  States 
regulate  the  business  of  Insurance  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  joint  gathering  by 
Insurers,  or  the  gathering  by  associations  of 
Insurers  or  rating  bureaus,  of  Information  on 
losses  Incurred  by  insurers,  except  that  no 
insurer  shall  make  use  of  such  Joint  loss  data 
In  setting  the  price  of  any  insurance  coverage 
unless  such  use  is  essential  to  the  operation 
of  that  Insurer's  business  and  the  data  gen- 
erated by  Its  own  experience  for  such  cover- 
age are  so  sparse  that  a  reasonable  degree  of 
actuarial  credibility  is  lacking. 

"(2)  The  antitrust  laws  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit — 

"(A)  the  Joint  gathering  by  Insurers,  or 
gathering  by  associations  of  Insurers  or  rat- 
ing bureaus,  of  information  on  any  expenses 
incurred  in  the  sale  or  underwriting  of  insur- 
ance; ajxfX 

"(B)  the  Joint  determination  by  insurers, 
or  the  determination  by  associations  of  in- 
stirers  or  rating  bureaus,  of  loss  develop- 
ment factors,  average  claim  cost  trend  and 
projection  factors,  claim  frequency  trend  and 
projection  factors,  claim  adjustment  expense 
factors,  profit  allowances,  or  other  actuarial 
components  (excepting  reported  losses  and 
units  of  exposiire  to  risk)  used  in  the  cal- 
culation of  insurance  rates. 

"(3)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
business  of  Insurance  to  the  extent  that  such 
business  Is  regulated  by  State  law,  where 
State  law  includes  the  provisions  of  sections 
5  through  12  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  par- 
agraph shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance.". 

FURTHER    AMENDMENTS   TO   THE    M'CARRAN- 
FERGUSON   ACT 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  express 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  regulation  of  the  business  of  Insurance", 
approved  March  9,  1945  (IS  U.S.C.  1011  et 
seq.;  known  as  the  McCarran-Ferg\ison  Act), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  5  and  6 
and  the  heading  thereto,  and  by  adding  after 
section  4  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

"(1)  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Sherman 
Act  (15  US.C.  1  et  seq.).  the  Clayton  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  12  et  seq.).  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act   (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.); 

"(3)  'Commissioner'  means  the  commis- 
sioner,  superintendent,   or  director   of   in- 


surance of  a  State,  or,  In  a  State  In  which  the 
bvislness  of  insurance  is  regulated  by  a  board 
or  commission  composed  of  two  or  more 
members,  such  board  or  commission; 

"(3)  'homeowners  Insurance'  means  in- 
surance against  loss,  damage,  or  liability 
arising  in  connection  with  the  ownership, 
occupancy,  or  use  of  an  owner-occupied 
house.  Including  the  contents  thereof  and 
adjacent  property,  and  Including  but  not 
limited  to  such  perils  as  fire,  theft,  wind, 
rain,  hall,  and  riot,  and  liability  for  personal 
Injury  or  property  damage; 

"(4)  'included  coverage'  means  property, 
homeowners,  tenants,  and  private  passenger 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  (except  commercial 
property  insurance  premiums  for  which  the 
annual  policy  premium  exceeds  96,000) ; 

"(5)  'isurable  risk'  means  any  risk  other 
than  a  risk  that  creates  a  potential  for  loss 
so  great  In  relation  to  a  normal  premium  for 
a  risk  similarly  classified,  on  the  basis  of 
characteristics  particular  to  that  risk  deter- 
mined on  an  individual,  nonaggregated  basis, 
that  no  prudent  Insurer  would  voluntarily 
underwrite  It; 

"(6)  'overcharge'  means  the  difference  be- 
tween the  expected  losses  of  an  individual 
Insured  under  a  policy  providing  any  in- 
cluded coverage,  combined  with  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  Insurer  expenses  and  profit, 
and  the  premium  charged  such  Individual 
for  coverage  under  a  rating  plan  applicable 
to  such  policy,  where  the  premium  exceeds 
the  sum  of  such  expected  losses  and  allow- 
ance; 

"(7)  'private  passenger  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance' means  Insurance  against  loss,  dam- 
age, or  liability  arising  In  connection  with 
the  ownership  or  operation,  for  personal  but 
not  commercial  purposes,  of  an  automobile, 
truck,  motorcycle,  or  other  motor  vehicle, 
and  including  but  not  limited  to  such  perils 
as  collision,  fire,  theft,  vandalism,  and  fiood 
and  liability  for  personal  Injury  or  property 
damage; 

"(8)  'property  Insurance'  means  Insurance 
against  loss  or  damage  arising  in  connection 
with  the  ownership,  occupancy,  or  use  of  real 
and  tangible  personal  property  at  fixed  loca- 
tions, whether  for  personal  or  commercial 
purposes,  and  Including  but  not  limited  to 
such  perils  as  fire,  theft,  wind,  rain,  hall,  and 
riot; 

"(9)  'residual  market  mechanism'  means 
an  arrangement  among  Insurers  for  the 
equitable  allocation  of  the  premiums,  losses, 
and  expenses  of  Insuring  persons  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  coverage  In  a  voluntary 
contract  with  an  Insurer,  other  than  as  a 
result  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
similar  provisions; 

"(Ifl)  'State'  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Blco, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and 

"(11)  'tenants  Insurance'  means  Insurance 
against  loss,  damage,  or  liability  arising  In 
connection  with  the  occupancy  or  use  of 
leased  or  rented  residential  real  property.  In- 
cluding the  contents  thereof  and  adjacent 
property,  and  Including  but  not  limited  to 
such  perils  as  fire,  theft,  wind,  rain,  haU,  and 
riot,  and  liability  for  personal  Injury  or 
property  damage. 

"Sec.  6.  No  policy  of  property,  homeowners, 
tenants,  or  private  passenger  motor  vehicle 
insurance  may  be  Issued,  sold,  or  delivered 
unless  It  is  In  conformance  with  the  follow- 
ing standards: 
"(a)  Discrimination. — 

"(1)  No  insurer  may  discriminate  In  the 
sale.  Issuance,  underwriting,  or  rating  of  any 
poUcy  providing  any  Included  coverage,  or 
processing  of  an  application  therefor,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  maritel  status,  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  occupation,  per- 
sonal living  habits,  appearance,  marital  his- 
tory, or  political  activities,  except  that  in- 
surers may  vary  rates  on  the  basis  of  occupa- 
tional duUes  IX  their  discbarge  directly  and 
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demonstrably  causes  Increased  exposure  to 
loss. 

"(2)  Exc^t  In  the  case  of  occupational 
duties,  no  Insurer  may  use  statistics  showing 
losses  of  groups  of  insureds  compiled  on  the 
basis  of  any  classification  or  characteristics 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  as  a  basis  for  any 
action  which  is  contrary  to  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  an  Insurer  who  regularly 
provides  Insvirance  coverage  solely  to  per- 
sons oi  a  single  religious  affiliation  from  con- 
tinuing- to  provide  insurance  solely  to  per- 
sons of  that  religious  affiliation. 

"(b)  AvallabUlty,  Cancellation,  and  Re- 
newal.— 

"(1)  No  insurer  may  cancel,  fall  to  renew 
(at  the  policyholder's  option) ,  or  refuse  to 
make  available  to  any  application,  In  con- 
formance with  the  same  t-ates,  rules,  and 
terms  applied  to  its  other  policyholders  In- 
sured with  comparable  coverage,  any  In- 
cluded coverage  which  It  generally  provides, 
except  for  any  of  the  following  reasons  or 
conditions : 

"(A)  Nonpayment  of  premiums  after  rea- 
sonable notice. 

"(B)  Fraud  or  material  misrepresentation 
in  the  application  for  Insurance  or  renewal 
thereof  or  In  the  filing  of  a  claim. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  private  passenger 
motor  vehicle  Insurance,  If  the  operator's 
license  or  motor  vehicle  registration  of  the 
applicant,  named  Insured,  or  any  other  per- 
son covered  under  the  application  or  policy 
Is  under  suspension  or  revocation  at  the 
time  of  cancellation,  nonrenewal,  or  appli- 
cation. 

"(D)  If  the  applicant  or  Insured  Is  not  an 
Insurable  risk. 

"(E)  If  the  Insurer  which  refuses  coverage 
has  been  found  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
State  in  which  such  refusal  occurs  to  have 
exhausted  its  capital  capacity  to  write  any 
new  policies  providing  included  coverages 
and  has  been  ordered  not  to  write  any  such 
policies. 

"(2)  Any  cancellation  or  non-renewal  no- 
tice issued  by  an  Insurer  shall  state  spe- 
cifically and  fully  the  reason  or  reasons  for 
such  cancellation  or  nonrenewal. 

"(3)  Any  Insurer  which  refuses  to  issue 
a  policy  providing  any  included  coverage 
shall  provide  any  applicant  therefor  with 
timely  notice  of  the  refusal  to  insure.  In- 
cluding a  specific  and  full  statement  of  the 
reason  or  reasons  for  such  refusal. 

"(4)  Any  Insured  or  applicant  who  re- 
ceives notice  of  a  refusal  to  insxire,  cancella- 
tion, or  nonrenewal  shall  be  entitled  to 
review  thereof  by  an  appropriate  State 
official. 

"(c)    Classifications    and    TERRrroanss. — 

"(1)  No  classification  category,  territorial 
or  other  geographic  distinction,  or  other 
grouping  of  risks  may  be  used  by  any  In- 
surer to  establish  rate  differentials  unless 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Commissioner  as  fair.  Just,  reasonable,  and 
not  unfairly  discriminatory. 

"(2)  In  reviewing  any  classification  cate- 
gory, geographic  distinction,  or  other  group- 
ing of  risks  proposed  for  use,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  substantial  weight  to 

"(A)  the  compatibility  of  the  use  of  the 
characteristic  by  which  the  grouping  is  de- 
fined with  widely  held  social  values; 

"(B)  the  degree  of  Incentive  created  by  the 
use  of  such  characteristic  for  the  reduction 
and  retention  of  losses  by  Individual  In- 
sureds; 

"(C)  the  degree  to  which  such  character- 
istic Is  causally  linked  to  likelihood  of  loss 
and   controllable   by   Individual   Insureds; 

"(D)  the  accuracy  of  pricing  which  results 
for  each  Individual  Insured  so  grouped: 

"(E)  the  homogeneity  with  respect  to  po- 
tential for  loss  which  results^  from  the  use 
It  the  grouping;  and 


"(F)  the  degree  of  statistical  separctlon 
of  the  grouping  of  Insureds  irom  Uie  re- 
mainder of  the  Insured  population  which 
results  from  the  use  of  the  category. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  private  passenger 
motor  vehicle  Insurance,  any  ciasslfication 
plan  which  varies  rates  and  premium 
charges  on  the  basis  of  characteristics  of 
Insured  drivers  shall  Include  a  merit  rating 
plan  which  estabiishee  differentials  In  pre- 
mium charges  to  Insureds  whose  policies 
cover  drivers  found  to  have  been  at  fault 
In  a  motor  vehicle  accident  or  convicted  of 
a  moving  traffic  violation  during  the  three- 
year  period  preceding  the  period  for  which 
coverage  is  to  be  In  effect.  The  dlSorentlals 
imposed  under  any  such  merit  rating  plan 
shall  be  reasonable,  fair,  and  non-punltlve 
and  shall  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  increased  likelihood  of  loss  under  tuch 
a  policy. 

"(d)  Rate  Differemtiai,b  bt  Classification 
AND  Tekbitort.— No  rate  differential  between 
insureds  which  Is  based  solely  on  differences 
In  classlflcatlon  grouping  or  geographic  loca- 
tion may  be  used  unless  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  appropriate  Commissioner  as  meeting 
the  foUowing  criteria: 

"(1)  Rate  differentials  based  solely  on 
classification  grouping  or  geographic  location 
shall  be  reasonable,  fair,  and  just. 

"(2)  Such  differentials  shall  be  neither  \m- 
falrly  discriminatory  nor  excessive. 

"(3)  In  the  determination  of  such  differ- 
entials— 

"(A)  allocation  of  general  and  acquisition 
expenses  by  classlScatlon  and  territory  shall 
reasonably  reflect  actual  differences  In  the 
costs  of  servicing  different  classes  of  in- 
sureds; 

"(B)  no  actuarial  method  of  computation 
may  be  used  which  systematlcaUy  over- 
charges individuals  in  the  highest  rated 
combinations  of  classification  and  territory; 
and 

"(C)  primary  weight  shall  be  given  to  the 
accuracy  of  rating  of  each  Individual  mem- 
ber within  any  classlflcatlon  or  territorial 
grouping,  the  avoidance  of  large  overcharges 
of  individual  Insureds,  and  a  broad  distribu- 
tion among  Insureds  of  the  costs  of  envi- 
ronmental hazards  over  which  Insureds  have 
little  or  no  control. 

"(4)  In  the  rating  of  private  passenger 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  within  a  State,  the 
maximum  allowable  rate  differential  based 
on  differences  In  the  principal  place  of  garag- 
ing of  an  Insured  vehicle  or  any  other  rating 
factor  based  on  geographic  distinctions 
among  Insureds  shall  be  a  factor  of  2.  The 
ratio  of  the  highest  rate  to  the  lowest  rate 
in  a  State  for  two  insureds  similarly  situated 
In  all  respects  other  than  geographic  loca- 
tion shall  not  exceed  2  to  1.  An  Insurer  shall 
not  employ  a  territorial  base  rate  In  a  terri- 
tory for  private  passenger  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance that  is  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
territorial  base  rate  employed  In  any  adjacent 
territory  for  the  same  coverage.  The  maxi- 
mum allowable  rate  differential  based  on  all 
differences  In  classlflcatlon  (other  than 
merit  rating,  mileage  driven,  geographic  lo- 
cation, and  make,  model,  age.  value,  or 
damageablllty  of  an  Insured  motor  vehicle) 
shall  be  a  factor  of  2. 

"(5)  In  the  rating  of  property,  homeown- 
ers, and  tenants  Insurance  within  a  State. 
the  maximum  allowable  rate  differential 
based  on  geographic  distinctions  among  In- 
sureds shall  be  a  factor  of  1.5.  The  ratio  of 
the  highest  rate  to  the  lowest  rate  in  a  State 
for  two  Insureds  similarly  situated  In  all  re- 
specu  other  than  geographic  location  shall 
not  exceed  1.5  to  1.  The  maximum  allowable 
rate  differential  based  on  all  dlPercnces  In 
cla«!slflcatlon  other  than  geosraphic  location 
and  bhvslcal  condition  and  characteristics  of 
the  insured  property  shall  be  a  factx)r  of  1.4. 

"(8)  No  Insured,  whether  Insured  through 
a  residue!  market  mechanL*im  or  i\ot,  may  be 


charged  by  an  Insurer  at  rates  other  than 
those  generally  charged  by  such  Insuiar  to 
Insureds  similarly  classified. 

"(7)  Any  person  insured  through  a  resid- 
ual market  mechanism  shall  receive  coircr- 
age  under  the  same  terms,  rates,  conditions, 
and  rules  as  apply  to  similarly  situated  In- 
surede  not  insured  through  such  mechanism. 

"Sec.  7.  No  policy  form  providing  any  in- 
cluded coverage  may  be  issued,  sold,  or  de- 
livered unless  it  is  written  In  clear,  read- 
able language,  is  printed  in  type  sufficiently 
large  to  be  easily  read  by  a  person  of  aver- 
age eyesight,  is  organized  in  a  readily  im- 
derstandable  manner,  and  is  easily  compara- 
ble on  the  basis  of  scope  of  coverage  and 
price  with  policy  forms  providing  btmitar 
coverage. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  with  Ttapect  to  any  Included  cov- 
erage neither  the  Commissioner  nor  any 
other  governmental  or  public  authority  of 
a  State  sluill  have  the  right  to  disapprove 
or  otherwise  chaUenge  the  statewide  aver- 
age rates  charged  by  an  Insurer  as  excessive 
as  applied.  In  the  aggregate,  to  all  such  in- 
surer's policyholders  within  a  State.  Noth- 
Ins  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
jirohibit  the  Commission  of  any  State 
irom  exercising  full  regulatory  authority  in 
all  other  respects.  Including  the  power  to 
disapprove,  over  rating  claaalficatlons,  rating 
territories,   and   applicable   differentials. 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  may  by  statute  re- 
store to  the  CommlsslMier  fiUI  regulatory 
authority  over  any  included  coverage.  In- 
cluding the  authority  to  disapprove  or  to  fix 
and  establish  rates,  except  that  no  State 
may  take  such  action  within  eighteen 
months  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  State  may  grant  authority  to  tbe 
Commissioner  to  make  a  determination,  for 
any  included  coverage,  that  competition  Is 
insufficient  to  assure  that  rates  will  not  be 
excessive  or  so  conducted  as  to  be  destructive 
of  competition  or  detrimental  to  the  solvency 
of  Insurers,  and.  on  the  basis  of  such  deter- 
mination, to  disapprove  or  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish rates  for  any  included  coverage.  Any 
such  determination  shall  be  made  after  a 
public  hearing,  on  the  basis  of  findings  of 
fact,  snd  subject  to  review  by  an  appropriate 
State  court.  No  Commissioner  may  make 
such  a  determination  within  eighteen 
months  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"Sec  9.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  each 
State  shell  prepare,  update,  and  cause  to  be 
distributed  to  all  prospective  and  current  in- 
sureds, consumer  shopping  guides  for  each 
Included  coverage  at  least  once  a  year.  Each 
guide  shall  contain  summaries  of  the  scope 
of  the  coverage  and  specific  relative  price  In- 
formation. Including  rankings  on  a  statewide 
rate  level  basis  and  percentage  differentials, 
for  all  writers  of  the  coverage  with  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  market  In  the  State. 

"(b)  All  Insurers  writing  any  included 
coverage,  and  agents  of  such  Insurers,  shall 
provide,  no  later  than  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  appropriate  guide  to  all 
applicants  for  any  Included  coverage,  and 
shall  promptly  give  specific  quotations  of  the 
premium  for  any  Included  coverage  to  per- 
sons who  make  reasonable  inquiries  therefor, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  requested. 

"Sec  10.  (a)  No  Insurer  may  cancel  an 
agent's  contract  or  otherwise  terminate  an 
agent's  authority  to  represent  the  Insurer 
with  respect  to  any  Included  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  either  the  geographic  location  of  the 
agent's  business  or  the  actual  or  expected 
loss  experience  of  the  agent's  business. 

"(b)  No  Insurer  may  cancel  an  agent's  con- 
tract or  otherwise  terminate  an  agent's  au- 
thority to  represent  the  Insurer  with  respect 
to  any  Included  coverage  unless  the  Insurer 
notifies  in  writing,  not  less  than  ninety  days 
before  such  cancellation  or  termination,  the 
agent  and  the  appropriate  Commissioner. 
Such  notice  shall  provide  the  reason  or  rea- 
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act  or  practice 
tion,  and  Impoi  e 
for  each  violation 

"(c)    State 
has  enacted  in 
tlons  5  througl 
any   violation 
maintained  In 

"Ski.  13   The 
trator  shall 
Implementatloi 
visions  of   this 
each  State  sh4I 
concerning 
of    these 
requires.  No 
quent  to  the 
the  Administrator 
detailed  report 
compliance  by 
and  the  actions 
ment  and 

"Sk.  14.  An: 
is  Inconsistent 
Act  is  preempti  d 


ii8si<  ner 
Insu  rer 


comp  etent 


Ac; 


stani  :ards 
liter 


enfo)  ce 
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cancellation  or  termination,  In- 
evldence.  Any  agent  re- 
shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
Commissioner, 
of  agents  and  brokers 
with  the  sale  or  Issuance 
)rovldlng  amy  Included  cov- 
resldual  market  mechanism 
In  accordance  with  the 
■:ondltlon8.  and  rules  as 
I>oUcles  not  Insured  through 
!t  mechanism. 
lns\irer  writing  any  Includ- 
wHthln  a  State  shall  file  with 
Commissioner,  on  or  before 
of  rates  for  any  included 
applicable  manual  of  rules 
plan,  and  manual  of  classl- 
m    applicable    underwriting 
and    guidelines,    and    every 
Each   filing  shall   In- 
complel«  supporting  Infor- 
statistlcal  data.  Each  In- 
lonfcurrently  file  data  showing  a 
b^akdown  by  rating  territory 
new  and  renewal  business, 
Don-renewals,    and    appllca- 
and  supporting  information 
public  Inspection. 
Rbickdies. — (1)    Except   as 
(c)  hereof,  any  person 
by  any  violation  of  this 
a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
Pederal  court,  if  a  reasonable 
made  to  exhaust  available 
remedies.  In  any  such  action, 
(  ontinue  the  case  for  a  period 
n  inety  days  In  order  to  require 
<  uch  speedy  and  effective  ad- 
refnedles  as  are  available.  'Hie 
of   the   United   States   stiall 
over  any  such  action  with- 
amount  in  controversy  or 
of  the  parties. 

is  established  in  a  civil 
under   paragraph    ( 1 ) ,   the 
)e  entitled  to  receive  for  each 
of  three  times  the  ac- 
s\4stalned  or  $1,000,  and  reason- 
fees. 

MKNT. — Both    the    Commls- 
Attomey   Oeneral   of   each 
authority  to  enforce  all  pro- 
5  through  11  of  this  Act. 
shall  have  authority  to 
or  other  person  to  cease 
any  violation  of  such  pro- 
Aifomey  General  of  each  State 
authority   to   Intervene   In 
proceedings  brought  to  con- 
violatlon  or  to  petition  a 
Jurisdiction   to   enjoin 
of  any  act  or  practice  con- 
pr^visions  of  sections  5  through 
,    order    restitution    of    any 
any  person  pursuant  to  any 
determined  to   be  a  viola- 
fines  of  no  less  than  $1,000 


tbe 


viol  itlon 


>CTioK. — In  any  State  which 
iO  law  the  provisions  of  sec- 
12  of  this  Act,  no  action  for 
}f    these  standards   may   be 
■  Federal  court. 
Fiederal  Insurance  Adminis- 
co^tduct  a  study  to  assess  the 
and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
Act.   The   Commissioner   of 
submit  such   Information 
implementation  and  enforcement 
as    the    Administrator 
than  three  years  subse- 
^ective  date  of  this  section, 
or  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
documenting  the  extent  ol 
Insurers  with  the  sUndards 
taken  by  each  State  to  Imple- 
""  them. 


provision  of  SUte  law  that 
with  the  provisions  of  this 
■  by  this  Act.". 


EFTECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  are  effective  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Thx  iMStnANCE   CoMPFrrnoN   Impxovement 

Act 
sttmmart  and  sbction-bt-sectton  analysis 

This  bill  has  three  primary  purposes.  The 
first  is  to  limit  the  sweeping  antitrust  im- 
munity granted  the  business  of  insurance  by 
the  McCarran-FergUEon  Act.  The  second  is  to 
promote  competition  In  the  pricing  of  auto- 
mobile and  property  insurance  on  an  average 
rate  level  basis.  The  third  is  to  improve  the 
operation  of  competition  by  establishing 
minimum  standards  to  prohlbdt  unfairly  dis- 
criminatory classifications  in  Insurance  pric- 
ing, to  ensure  full  availability  of  automobile 
and  property  coverage,  and  to  eliminate  un- 
fair and  excessive  rate  differentdals  among 
insiireds. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  ensure  that 
State  regulation  meets  basic  standards  of 
fairness  suid  competitive  rating,  not  to  im- 
pose Federal  regulation  on  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry. Except  for  the  restored  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Federal  involvement  is 
limited  to  the  establishment  of  a  private 
right  of  action  in  Federal  court,  but  only  In 
a  State  which  has  not  enacted  the  standards 
into  law.  The  bill  includes  no  provision  for 
Federal  administration  or  enforcement,  either 
directly  or  as  a  back-up  approach.  Enforce- 
ment Is  vested  entirely  in  the  States,  supple- 
mented by  private  rights  of  action  in  State 
court.  Authority  to  enjoin  illegal  activities  Is 
vested  in  the  State  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance. Enforcement  authority  is  also  granted 
to  the  State  attorney  general. 

AntitTtLSt  immunity 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  which  follows  the 
findings  and  declaration  of  purpose,  amends 
the  McCarran-Fergiison  Act  by  making  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  fully  applicable  to  the 
business  of  Insurance.  Sections  1  and  2(a)  of 
that  act,  which  contain  the  basic  statement 
of  congressional  policy  in  support  of  State 
regulation  of  Insurance,  are  unchanged,  ex- 
cept that  section  1  Is  supplemented  by  lan- 
guage conditioning  this  policy  on  the  States' 
compliance  with  the  standards  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  a  limited  "safe  harbor" 
to  protect  essential  collective  activity.  Joint 
gathering  by  insurers  or  rating  bureaus  of 
loss  data  Is  permitted,  but  Its  use  Is  limited 
to  Instsmces  where  It  Is  essential  to  an  In- 
surer's business  and  the  insvirer's  own  data 
are  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  reasonable 
degree  of  actuarial  credibility.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  Is  to  allow  insurers  which  lack 
sufficient  data  to  develop  a  rate  for  a  coverage 
to  have  access  to  a  broader  base  of  experience. 
In  order  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  inde- 
pendent, competitive  pricing,  the  bill  limits 
the  use  of  Joint  data  to  cases  where  it  is 
essential.  Similarly,  the  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  pooled  expense  data  and  collective  de- 
termination of  key  actuarial  components  in- 
volved In  the  calculation  of  rates. 
Standaris 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  minimum 
Federal  standards  to  be  implemented  by  the 
States.  The  standards  apply  to  private  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle,  property,  homeowners, 
and  tenants  Insurance.  The  substantive 
standards  fall  in  two  broad  categories:  Those 
limiting  unfair  discrimination,  excessive  rate 
differentials,  and  arbitrary  refusals  to  instu-e; 
and  those  promoting  competitive  rating  on 
an  average  rate  level  basis. 

Discrimination 
The  bill  prohibits  Insurers  from  discrim- 
inating on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  color,  sex.  marital  status, 
occupation,  personal  living  habits,  appear- 
ance, marital  history,  or  political  activities. 


Availability 

The  bill  provides  that  no  insurer  may  re- 
fuse to  make  available,  cancel,  or  fall  to  re- 
new (at  the  policyholder's  option)  coverage 
which  It  generally  provides,  except  in  cases 
-  where  a  risk  is  objectively  uninsurable. 

While  the  bill  mandates  full  insurance 
availability.  It  allows  reasonable  exceptions. 
Uninsurable  risks,  such  as  unoccupied  fire- 
traps  or  unlicensed  drivers,  are  not  required 
to  be  covered  by  insurers.  Likewise,  persons 
who  have  made  material  misrepresentations 
or  filed  fraudulent  claims  need  not  be  ac- 
cepted. And  insurers  who  have  been  found 
by  State  regulators  to  have  exhausted  their 
capital  capacity  are  not  required  to  take  on 
additional  Insureds.  The  requirement  is  also 
limited  to  coverage  which  an  insurer  gen- 
erally provides. 

Classification  ajid  territories 

The  bill  allows  insurers  to  continue  to 
use  any  rating  territories  and  classifications 
they  wish  (except  those  expressly  prohibited 
under  the  discrimination  standard) ,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  appropriate  commissioner 
of  insurance.  In  reviewing  proposed  classi- 
fications and  territories,  the  commissioner 
must  give  substantial  weight  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  defining  characteristic  Is 
linked  to  likelihood  of  loss  and  controllable 
by  Individual  Insureds,  the  accuracy  of  pric- 
ing for  each  individual  grouped  In  a  class 
and  the  degree  of  Incentive  created  for  the 
reduction  and  retention  of  losses  by  In- 
sureds. 

Merit  rating  plans,  which  relate  rate  dif- 
ferentials to  driving  record,  are  required  to 
be  used  in  auto  Insurance  classification 
plans.  Differentials  are  limited,  however,  to 
amounts  bearing  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  Increased  likelihood  of  loss  under  a 
merit-related  policy. 

Rate  differentials  by  classification  and 
territory 

The  bill  contains  two  parallel  standards 
governing  rate  differentials,  which  remain 
subject  to  regulatory  review.  The  first  pre- 
scribes cirterla  to  be  considered  In  the  deter- 
mination of  differentials.  Those  prescribed 
Include  the  accuracy  of  rating  of  Individuals, 
the  avoidance  of  large  overcharges,  and  the 
broad  distribution  of  the  costs  of  environ- 
mental hazards  as  well  as  traditional  stand- 
ards prohibiting  unreasonableness  or  unfair 
discrimination. 

The  bill  also  prescribes  maximum  rate 
differentials  for  use  In  connection  with  par- 
ticular rating  variables.  For  auto  Insurance, 
the  maxlmtmi  differential  Is  2-to-l  for  dif- 
ferences based  solely  on  geography  and  2  and 
1  for  all  differences  based  on  all  other  group 
classifications  (except  merit  rating,  mileage, 
and  make,  model,  age,  value,  or  dEunage- 
ablllty  of  an  insured  vehicle) .  Ratios  of  1.5- 
to-1  apply  to  property  and  homeowners  in- 
surance on  the  same  basis.  Those  ratios  are 
nearly  identical  to  factors  recently  enacted 
into  law  by  the  State  of  Michigan  to  limit 
geographic  differentials.  Massachusetts  has 
also  acted  to  reduce  auto  Insurance  rate 
differentials  for  both  territory  and  driver 
class  to  levels  well  within  these  limits. 

Consistent  with  Its  availability  require- 
ments, the  bill  also  prohibits  surcharging  or 
Insured  at  rates  above  those  generally 
charged  by  an  Insurer  for  other  risks  simi- 
larly classified.  Nor  may  any  person  be 
charged  a  higher  rate,  or  receive  lesser  cov- 
erage, solely  because  he  or  she  is  Insured 
through  a  residual  market  mechanism. 
Competition  and  the  regulation  of  statewide 
rate  levels 

Rates  for  property/casualty  coverage  are 
generally  made  in  two  steps.  First,  a  state- 
wide rate  is  determined  for  each  coverage 
Then  that  rate  is  distributed  according  to 
class,  territory,  and  all  other  rating  differ- 
entials to  determine  actual  Individual  pre- 
mium charges.  The  bill  Implements  a  system 
of  open  price  competition  on  statewide  aver- 
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age  rates  for  automobile  and  property  in- 
surance. It  prohibits  Insurance  commis- 
sioners from  disapproving  or  otherwise 
challenging  rates  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
excessive  In  the  aggregate. 

The  bill  allows  a  State,  no  less  than  18 
months  after  the  bill's  effective  date,  to  re- 
store public  oversight  of  base  rates.  Alter- 
natively, a  State  may  delegate  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  authority  to  exercise 
rate  regulatory  control  if  he  or  she  finds  that 
competition  is  insufficient  to  assure  that 
rates  will  not  be  excessive  or  so  conducted 
as  to  be  destructive  of  competition. 

Availability  of  price  information 

For  competition  to  work  well  in  a  product 
market  characterized  by  unusual  complex- 
ity. It  is  essential  that  consumers  be  given 
extensive  price  Information.  The  bill  accom- 
plishes this  goal  in  two  ways.  First,  Insur- 
ance commissioners  are  required  to  publish 
and  distribute  annual  rankings  of  all  major 
writers  of  automobile  and  property  insurance 
in  order  of  their  statewide  rate  levels,  in- 
cluding percentage  differentials. 

To  supplement  this  general  price  infor- 
mation the  bill  requires  that  Insurers  and 
their  agents  provide  specific  rate  quotations 
on  request.  This  provision  Is  essential  to  en- 
sure that  consumers  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  comparison-shop. 

Readability  of  policy  forms 

Another  provision  designed  to  improve  the 
operation  of  competition  is  a  minimum 
readability  standard.  Every  policy  form  must 
be  written  in  clear  language  which  can  be 
easily  understood  by  a  typical  high  school 
graduate.  Minimum  standards  of  typography 
are  established  to  ban  the  legendary  fine 
print  of  insurance  policies.  Policies  are -also 
required  to  be  easily  comparable  on  the  basis 
of  scope  of  coverage  and  price  with  policy 
forms  providing  similar  coverage. 
Protection  of  agents 

The  bill  establishes  minimum  standards 
governing  termination  of  agency  relation- 
ships. Termination  may  not  be  based  on 
either  geographic  location  or  loss  experience 
of  the  agent's  business.  Written  notice  with 
supporting  evidence,  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  termination,  is  required,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  review  by  the  appropriate  insur- 
ance Commissioner  Is  established. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  agents  and 
brokers  be  compensated  at  the  same  rates 
on  business  insured  through  a  residual  mar- 
ket mechanism  as  apply  in  the  voluntary 
market. 

iTisurer  filings 

The  bill  requires  insurers  to  file  rates, 
manuals,  and  supporting  Information  for 
automobile  and  property  coverages.  Insurers 
are  also  required  to  file  a  geographical 
breakdown  of  new  and  renewal  business. 
Remedies  and  enforcement 

Private  rights  of  action  In  State  and  Fed- 
eral court  are  established,  and  treble  dam- 
ages are  available  to  successful  plaintiffs. 
Knforcement  authority  Is  vested  In  both  the 
State  Insurance  Commissioner  and  State  At- 
torney Oeneral.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  for  effective  enforcement  of  the 
basic  SUndards  through  existing  State  insti- 
tutions. In  keeping  with  the  bill's  underly- 
ing philosophy— to  strengthen  State  regu- 
lation where  It  Is  needed  but  not  replace 
it — there  Is  no  provision  for  Involvement  by 
anv  Federal  agency  or  department  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  the  bill's 
substantive  standards,  either  directly  or  as 
a  back-up  measure.  In  addition,  no  action 
for  any  violation  of  the  standards  may  be 
maintained  In  Federal  court  in  any  SUte 
which  has  enacted  them  into  law. 
Study 

In  order  to  assist  Congress  in  evaluating 
compliance  with  the  standards  in  the  act, 
the  Federal  lii'suranci  Administrator  is  di- 


rected to  conduct  a  study  of  their  Imple- 
menUtlon  and  enforcement.  Three  years  are 
allowed  for  completion. 

The  iNstniANCE  CoMPErrnoif  Improvement 

Act 

btatf  summakt  and  explanation 

This  bill  has  three  primary  purposes.  The 
first  Is  to  limit  the  sweeping  antitrust  im- 
munity granted  the  business  of  Insurance 
by  the  McCarran -Ferguson  Act.  The  second 
is  to  promote  competition  In  the  pricing  of 
automobile  and  property  insurance  on  an 
average  rate  level  basis.  The  third  is  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  competition  by  es- 
Ublishlng  minimum  sUndards  to  prohibit 
unfairly  discriminatory  classifications  in  in- 
surance pricing,  to  ensure  full  availability  of 
automobile  and  property  coverage,  and  to 
eliminate  unfair  and  excessive  rate  differ- 
entials among  Insureds. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  Is  to  ensure  that 
State  regulation  meets  basic  standards  of 
fairness  and  competitive  rating,  not  to  im- 
pose Federal  regulation  on  the  Insurance 
Industry.  Except  for  the  restored  applica- 
bility of  the  antitrust  laws.  Federal  involve- 
ment is  limited  to  the  esubllshment  of  a 
private  right  of  action  In  Federal  court.  The 
bin  includes  no  provision  for  Federal  Im- 
plementation or  enforcement,  either  directly 
or  as  a  back-up  approach.  Enforcement  is 
vested  entirely  In  the  SUtes.  supplemented 
by  private  rights  of  action  In  both  State 
and  Federal  court.  Authority  to  enjoin  Il- 
legal activities  is  vested  in  the  SUte  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance.  Enforcement  au- 
thority is  also  granted  to  the  SUte  attorney 
general. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  in  any  SUte 
which  has  enacted  the  sUndards  into  law, 
no  action  for  a  violation  may  be  malnUlned 
in  Federal  court. 

Antitrust  immunity 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  which  follows  the 
findings  and  declaration  of  purpxise,  amends 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  by  making  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  fully  applicable  to  the 
business  of  Insurance.  Sections  1  and  2(a) 
of  that  act,  which  conuin  the  basic  state- 
ment of  congressional  policy  in  support  of 
SUte  regulation  of  Insurance,  are  un- 
changed, except  that  section  1  is  supple- 
mented by  language  conditioning  this  policy 
on  the  SUtes'  compliance  with  the  standards 
In  the  bill. 

The  broad  antitrust  immunity  enjoyed  by 
the  Insurance  Industry  under  the  McCarran 
Act  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  in 
recent  years.  In  Its  final  report  early  in  1979, 
the  National  Commission  for  the  review  of 
Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures  recommended 
nearly  unanimously  that  the  current  im- 
munity should  be  repealed.  The  Commission 
found  that  the  current  Immunity  was  not 
overly  broad,  but  also  unnecessary.  Finding 
that  various  types  of  collective  Insurance 
company  behavior  are.  as  a  practical  matter, 
wholly  free  from  control  by  either  SUte 
regulation  or  the  Federal  antitrust  laws,  the 
commission  concluded  that  the  McCarran 
Act,  as  Interpreted  by  the  courU,  effectively 
may  immunize  from  the  antitrust  laws  a 
broad  range  of  anticompetitive  activities 
which,  in  fact,  serve  no  Federal  or  State 
objectives. 

Repeal  of  the  broad  exemption  is  an  es- 
sential step  toward  promoting  open  price 
competition  in  the  business  of  insurance. 
Collective  rate-setting  by  industry-controlled 
rating  bureaus  is  tanUmount  to  cartel  pric- 
ing. Although  the  dominant  role  of  rating 
bureaus  has  diminished  in  the  35  years  since 
inftcttoent  of  the  McCarran  Act,  their  Influ- 
ence remains  strong  in  a  number  of  States 
and  in  a  number  of  lines  of  insurance.  Even 
where  deviations  from  bureau  rates  are  freely 
alibwed,  their  existence  tends  to  chill  wholly 
independent  pricing. 

in  line  with  the  Commlaslon's  recommen- 


dations, the  blU  provides  a  limited  "safe 
harbor"  to  protect  essential  collective  ac- 
tivity. Joint  gatherings  by  Insurers  or  rating 
bureaus  of  loss  daU  is  permitted,  but  its  use 
Is  limited  to  insUnces  where  It  is  essential 
to  an  Insurer's  business  and  the  insurer^ 
own  dau  are  not  sufficient  to  esUbllsh  a 
reasonable  degree  of  actuarial  credibility. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  allow 
insurers  which  lack  sufficient  daU  to  de- 
velop a  rate  for  a  coverage  to  have  access  to 
a  broader  base  of  experience.  In  order  to 
maximize  the  benefiU  of  Independent,  com- 
petitive pricing,  the  bill  llmiu  the  use  of 
Joint  dau  to  cases  where  it  is  essential. 

Similarly,  the  blU  prohiblU  the  use  of 
pooled  expense  daU  and  collective  determi- 
nation of  key  actuarial  components  Involved 
in  the  calculation  of  rates.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  competition  is  to  give  con- 
sumers the  opportunity  to  shop  for  low-cost 
supplies  of  goods  and  services.  E^Bcieucy  Is 
promoted  as  high-cost  producers  lose  patron- 
age to  those  with  lower  costs.  If  its  prices 
do  not  refiect  a  company's  costs — as  is  the 
case  when  expense  dau  from  high-  and  low- 
cost  companies  are  pooled — this  f  undamenui 
benefit  of  competition  Is  lost. 

By  the  same  token,  estimation  of  actuarial 
rating  factors  Involves  key  subjective  Judg- 
menu  which  should  be  made  Independently 
In  a  competitive  market.  Trend  factors,  for 
example,  measure  the  expected  changes  from 
the  most  recent  period  for  which  loss  daU 
are  available  to  the  future  period  when  rates 
will  be  effective.  They  refiect  anticipated  In- 
flation rates,  projected  changes  in  accident 
and  theft  rates,  the  Impact  of  changes  In 
law  and  regulation  on  claims  behavior. 
antlclpaUd  changes  in  socleui  attitudes  af- 
fecting claim  size  and  frequency,  and  a  host 
of  other  factors.  These  Judgments  are  large- 
ly non-cechnical  and  ofUn  vary  substan- 
tially depending  on  who  makes  them.  Rate 
indications  derived  from  Identical  loss  daU 
can  easily  differ  by  20  percent  or  more  de- 
pending only  on  the  optimism  or  pessimism 
of  the  ratemsker  who  selects  the  trend  fac- 
tors. It  is  essential  that  these  sensitive  Judg- 
menU  be  made  Independently. 

The  bill  Includes  no  provision  specifical- 
ly applicable   to  Joint  ventures  among  In- 
surers. The  Intent  of  the  bill  is  that  the  rule 
of  reason  generally  applied  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  will  protect  Joint  activities  of  In- 
surers which  serve  valid  business  purposes 
and    which   are   not   anti-competitive.   The 
bill  Is  not  Intended  to  prohibit  reasonable 
arrangemenu    to    absorb    very    large    risks 
through  pooling  or  reinsurance.  Nor  is  it  in- 
Unded   to   prohibit   routine   industry  prac- 
tices, including  sUndard  forms,  rules,  rat- 
ing criteria,  risk  evaluation  and  Inspection 
methods,    and    loss   prevention    techniques, 
which  are  neither  anti-competltlve  nor  un- 
reasonably In  restraint  of  trade.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  essential  that  no  sututory  Im- 
munity be  granted  which  is  so  broad  as  to 
prevent    antitrust    scrutiny    of    potentially 
anti-competltlve  Joint  activities.  EspeclaUy 
in  concentrated  or  highly  specialized  mar- 
keU,  Joint  ventures  could  be  utilised  to  carve 
up  markeu  or  otherwise  thwart  competition. 
Standards 
Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  minimum 
Federal  sundards  to  be  implemented  by  the 
SUtes.  The  standards  apply  to  prlvaU  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle,  property,  homeowners, 
and     unanU     Insurance.     The     subsantlve 
sUndards  fall  In  two  broad  categories:  Those 
limiting  unfair  discrimination,  excessive  rate 
differentials,  and  arbitrary  refusals  to  insure; 
and  those  promoting  competitive  rating  on 
an  average  rato  level  basis. 
l>i«crim<nat<oit 
The    bill    prohtblU    insurers    from    dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
national   origin,   color,   sex,  marital  sutus, 
occupation,  personal  living  bablU,  appear- 
ance, marital  hlstoif,  or  poUUcal  acUTlUaa. 
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average  amount  to  the  po<H  on  tbe  basis  of 
broad  groupings  defined  by  sex,  marital  status 
and  similar  characteristics. 

C*aisiflcatlons  like  merit  rating,  which 
are  based  on  Individual  driving  record 
rather  than  broad  groupings,  both  create 
Incentives  to  reduce  reported  losses  and 
comport  with  fundamental  standards  of 
fairness.  Discrimination  by  sex  and  marital 
status  Imposes  stereotyped  impressions  of 
loss  probability  In  spite  of  tremendous  dif- 
ferences in  actual  loss  propensity.  Substan- 
tial numbers  of  persons  are  unfairly  penal- 
ized by  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  these 
personal  characteristics.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling state  Interests  In  their  continued 
use.  Reliance  on  them  is  Inherently  unfair 
and  arbitrary;  it  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted. 

Availability 

The  bill  provides  that  no  Insurer  may  re- 
fuse to  make  available,  cancel,  or  fall  to  re- 
new (at  the  policyholders  option)  coverage 
which  it  generally  provides,  except  in  cases 
where  a  risk  is  objectively  uninsurable. 

Insurance  today  is  Increasingly  a  neces- 
sity, either  by  law  or  economic  compulsion. 
In  many  states,  cars  cannot  be  registered 
without  liability  Insurance.  Physical  dam- 
age coverage  Is  generally  a  requirement  for 
auto  loans.  And  tbe  ownership  of  build- 
ings cannot  be  financed  without  basic  prop- 
erty protection.  Yet  In  almost  every  State 
insurers  are  free,  on  no  more  than  the 
whim  of  an  underwriter,  to  reject  an  appli- 
cant outright  or  to  impose  a  hefty  surcharge. 
Refusals  to  write  are  often  concentrated  in 
geographic  areas,  such  as  inner  cities.  Un- 
availability of  essential  coverage  in  such 
areas,  or  availability  only  at  prohibitive 
prices,  accelerates  urban  blight.  And  it  is 
fundamentally  unfair  to  deprive  persons 
of  coverage  essential  to  full  participation 
In  modern  society,  or  to  surcharge  them 
heavily  for  it,  where  there  is  no  objective 
Justification. 

While  the  bill  mandates  full  Insurance 
availability,  It  allows  reasonabe  exceptions. 
Uninsurable  risks,  such  as  unoccupied  fire- 
traps  or  unlicensed  drivers,  are  not  required 
to  be  covered  by  insurers.  Likewise,  per- 
sons who  have  made  material  misrepresen- 
tations or  filed  fraudulent  claims  need  not 
be  accepted.  And  Insurers  who  have  been 
found  by  State  regulators  to  have  exhausted 
their  capital  capacity  are  not  required  to 
take  on  additional  Insureds.  The  require- 
ment is  also  limited  to  coverage  which  an 
Insurer  generally  provides,  thus  avoiding 
the  problem,  for  example,  of  a  writer  of 
private  passenger  auto  Insurance  being  re- 
quired to  take  on  commercial  property 
risks. 

ClaaHflcationa  and  territories 
The  bill  allows  Insurers  to  continue  to  use 
any  rating  territories  and  classifications  they 
wish  (except  those  expressly  prohibited 
under  the  dicrimlnation  standard),  subject 
to  approval  by  the  aporooriate  conunissioner 
of  insurance.  In  reviewing  proposed  classi- 
fications, the  commissioner  must  give  sub- 
stantial weight  to  the  decree  to  which 
the  defining  characteristic  is  linked  to  like- 
lihood of  loss  and  controllable  by  individual 
insureds,  the  accuracy  of  pricing  for  each 
individual  grouoed  in  a  class,  and  the  degree 
of  Incentive  created  for  the  reduction  and 
retention  of  losses  by  insureds.  The  purtMJse 
of  these  provisions  is  to  ensure  that  classi- 
fications not  be  automatically  allowed  so'ely 
because  a  statistical  difference  in  the  overall 
average  loss  per  class  member,  or  pure 
premium.  Is  oresent.  Instead  classification 
groupings  should  not  be  used  unless  they 
are  fair  to  individuals  within  the  groups, 
consistent  with  widely  held  social  values  and 
beneficial  to  achievement  of  the  goals  of  loss 
reduction  and  retention.  Similar  standards 
apply  with  respect  to  geotrraphic  distinctions. 
Merit  rating  plans,  which  relate  rate  differ- 


entials to  driving  record,  are  required  to  be 
used  In  auto  insurance  classification  plans. 
DlSerentlals  are  limited,  however,  to  amounts 
bearing  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
Increased  likelihood  of  loss  under  a  merit- 
related  policy.  Amounts  on  tbe  order  of  >S0 
to  «100  for  a  first  at-fault  accident  in  a 
3-year  period  up  to  $200  to  (SOO  for  a  third 
at-fault  accident  in  such  a  period  are 
reasonable. 

The  purjjoee  of  merit  rating  Is  not  to 
penalize  Insureds  who  cause  losses,  but  to 
create  Incentives  for  loss  reduction  and 
retention  and  a  fair  basis  for  distinctions, 
on  an  individual  basis,  between  lesser  and 
greater  risks.  Although  not  explicitly 
required  in  the  bill,  annual  mileage  driven 
Is  a  good  example  oi  a  classification  variable 
which  meets  the  prescribed  standards. 

Mileage  distinguishes  drivers  as  to  loss 
potential  since  more  miles  on  tbe  road,  as 
statistics  show,  imply  greater  exposxire  to 
hazard.  Wholly  within  the  control  of  indi- 
viduals, annual  mileage  rating  creates  an 
Incentive — especially  appropriate  In  an 
energy-scarce  environment — to  reduce  loss 
potential  by  driving  less.  Mileage  Is  a  fair 
means  to  discriminate  among  Insureds  since 
each  driver  Is  treated  on  the  basis  of  his  or 
her  own  actions,  not  those  of  a  large  group. 

Rate  differentials  by  classiftcation  and 
territory 

Tbe  bill  contains  two  parallel  standards 
governing  rate  differentials,  which  remain 
subject  to  regulatory  review.  The  first  pre- 
scribes criteria  to  be  considered  In  the  deter- 
mination of  dlfferentlaU.  Those  prescribed 
Include  the  accuracy  of  rating  of  Individuals, 
the  avoidance  of  large  overcharges,  and  the 
broad  distribution  of  tbe  costs  of  environ- 
mental hazards  as  weU  as  traditional  stand- 
ards prohibiting  unreasonableness  or  unfair 
discrimination. 

Tbe  bill  also  prescribes  maximum  rate 
differentials  for  use  in  connection  with  par- 
ticular rating  variables.  For  auto  Insurance, 
the  maximum  differential  Is  2  to  1  for  dif- 
ferences based  solely  on  geography  and  2  to 
I  for  all  differences  based  on  all  other  group 
classifications  (except  merit  rating,  mileage, 
and  make,  model,  age,  value,  or  damageablUty 
of  an  Insured  vehicle) .  Ratios  of  1.5  to  1  apply 
to  property  and  homeowners  insurance  on 
the  same  basis.  Those  ratios  are  nearly  identi- 
cal to  factors  recently  enacted  into  law  by 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  limit  geographic 
differentials.  Massachusetts  bas  also  acted  to 
reduce  auto  Insurance  rate  differentials  for 
both  territory  and  driver  class  to  levels  weU 
within  these  limits. 

Consistent  with  Its  availability  require- 
ments, tbe  bUl  also  prohibits  surcharging  of 
insureds  at  rates  above  those  generally 
charged  by  an  insurer  for  other  risks  simi- 
larly classified.  Nor  may  any  person  be 
charged  a  higher  rate  or  receive  lesser  cov- 
erage, solely  because  he  or  she  is  Insured 
through  a  residual  market  mechanism. 

The  bill  clearly  does  not  establish  a  flat- 
rate  system.  For  example,  tbe  permitted  dif- 
ferentials allow  an  Insurer  to  charge  a  youth- 
ful iirban  driver  with  a  perfect  record  $1,400 
for  tbe  same  coverage  on  the' same  model  car 
for  which  It  charges  a  suburban  adult  $360. 
The  former  driver  could  be  charged  even  more 
if  he  or  she  had  a  bad  record  or  drove  ex- 
tensively. 

These  limitations  are  necesary  to  prevent 
extreme  differences  In  rates  which  reflect 
both  Inaccuracies  and  unfairness  In  tbe  rat- 
ing of  individuals.  Inaccuracies  result  from 
several  factors.  Certain  actuarial  techniques 
used  in  almost  every  state  tend  to  overcharge 
systematically  those  Insureds  In  the  high- 
est-rated brackets.  For  example,  acquisition 
and  general  company  expenses  are  generally 
set  as  a  fixed  percentage  of  premium. 
Thus,  the  high-rated  Insured  who  pays  $2,000 
for  auto  insurance  pays  ten  times  as  large  a 
sbare  of  the  insurer's  expenses  as  the  low- 
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rated  policyholder  who  pays  $300  for  tbe 
same  coverage  on  an  Identical  car.  Approxi- 
mately 36  percent  of  each  premium  goes  to 
cover  expenses.  Thus,  tbe  inequality  of  tbe 
contribution  to  expenses  can  run  to  $600  and 
more. 

A  second  actuarial  bias  arises  In  tbe  meth- 
od by  which  rates  are  calculated  for  Indi- 
viduals who  combine  more  than  one  high- 
rated  characteristic.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  experience  shows  that  on  average  young 
male  drivers  cause  twice  as  many  accidents 
as  adults  and  that  urban  drivers  on  average 
cause  twice  as  many  collisions  as  rural  op- 
erators. Tbe  actuarial  technique  almost  uni- 
versally used  is  simply  to  multiply  tbe  dif- 
ferentials together  for  persons  combining 
both  characteristics.  Thus,  the  rate  charged 
will  be  a  multiple  of  four  to  one  In  the  above 
example  even  if  data  show  that  tbe  actual 
ratio  is  only  three  to  one.  Careful  statis- 
tical study  has  In  fact  shown  that  this  sim- 
ple multiplicative  method  results  in  syste- 
matic overcharge  of  individuals  In  high -rated 
classes  and  territories. 

Beyond  actuarial  methodology  are  broad- 
er Issues  of  rating  accuracy.  Pricing  all  mem- 
bers of  a  class  at  the  average  loss  per  class 
member  Implicitly  assumes  that  all  class 
members  have  the  same  expected  losses.  But 
any  grouping  of  Insureds  into  broad  cate- 
gories Is  heterogeneous:  Individuals  vary 
immensely  in  terms  of  exposure  (e.g..  num- 
ber of  miles  driven),  personal  safety  (e.g., 
good  driving  habits),  personal  habits  (e.g., 
drinking),  maturity,  alertness  and  a  host 
of  factors.  Thus,  any  one  fixed  rate  for  a  large 
group  will  impose  both  overcharges  and  un- 
dercharges on  Its  members.  The  array  of 
pricing  errors  may  be  viewed  as  a  distribu- 
tion spread  around  the  average  loss  for  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

Since  motor  vehicle  and  property  coverages 
are  virtually  compulsory  in  modem  society, 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  over- 
charges of  individuals  be  limited  as  strictly 
as  possible.  Society  cannot  be  indifferent  be- 
tween undercharges  and  overcharges  of  like 
amount.  Jiist  as  tbe  American  system  of 
criminal  Justice  functions  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  convicting  an  Innocent  person,  so 
tbe  Insurance  mechanism  should  be  geared 
to  limit  overcharges.  In  instances  where  In- 
dividuals are  effectively  compelled  to  enter  a 
transaction,  government  has  an  obligation 
to  protect  them  from  overcharges  based  on 
factors  beyond  their  control  and  unrelated  to 
their  ovm  conduct. 

Unfortunately,  the  diificultles  of  predict- 
ing the  future  preclude  the  possibility  of 
charging  each  individual  precisely  his  or  her 
expected  loss.  Tempering  rate  differentials 
derived  from  group  experience  is  the  simplest 
means  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  clas- 
sification errors.  The  limitations  contained 
in  the  bill  represent  a  reasonable  balance 
between  tbe  continued  use  of  broad  class 
and  territorial  distinctions  and  their  aban- 
donment. 

Tbe  extent  of  variation  allowed  In  the 
bill — 4  to  1  for  auto  Insurance  (in  addition 
to  merit  rating,  mileage,  vehicle  type,  etc.) 
and  2.35  to  1  for  property  coverage — is  broad 
enough  to  encompass  existing  rate  differen- 
tials In  use  for  most  Insureds  in  most  States. 
Only  In  States  with  dense  urban  concentra- 
tions will  the  geographic  limitations  come 
Into  play,  and  the  classification  limitations 
will  generally  affect  extremes  in  driver  classes 
likely  to  be  encountered  only  In  the  case 
of  age. 

Another  problem  which  tbe  market  can- 
not resolve  without  intervention  is  distortion 
caused  by  externalities.  Arising  when  pri- 
vate costs  or  benefits  diverge  from  social  costs 
or  benefits,  externalities  result  in  mlsalloca- 
tlon  of  resources  and  Incorrect  pricing.  The 
best  example  in  insurance  is  tbe  effect  of 
commuting  from  suburbs  into  cities.  Rating 
by  principal  place  of  garaging,  even  where 


accidents  caused  by  a  driver  are  charged 
back  regardless  of  location  to  bis  or  her  town 
of  residence,  falls  to  charge  commuters  for 
tbe  congestion  they  create. 

By  driving  Into  central  cities  at  rush  hours, 
commuters  Increase  congestion  and  there- 
fore tbe  probability  that  urban  residents  will 
be  involved  in  accidents.  Since  insurers  gen- 
erally determine  rate  differentials  on  the 
basis  of  who  was  at  fault  in  an  accident, 
the  costs  of  increased  congestion  are  trans- 
ferred to  some  extent  from  those  respon- 
sible—commuters— to  those  whose  loss  prob- 
abilities rise  as  a  result,  urban  residents. 
Although  precise  measurement  of  this  ef- 
fect Is  difficult,  studies  have  shown  that  it  is 
substantial.  Tempering  of  extreme  geographic 
differentials  mitigates  the  adverse  conse- 
quences to  urban  rates. 

Still  another  problem  relating  to  economic 
efficiency  which  results  from  unfettered 
class-average  pricing  Is  the  Impact  of  tbe 
pricing  structure  on  Incentives  for  loss  re- 
duction and  loes  retention.  Unlike  thoee  of 
almost  any  other  Indiistry,  costs  of  tbe  In- 
surance product  are  affected  by  the  pricing 
structure.  Merit  rating,  as  noted  above, 
creates  positive  Incentives  to  reduce  losses  in 
tbe  system.  Class-average  pricing,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  exacerbates  tendencies  to- 
ward inflation  and  fraudulent  claims. 

As  rates  for  certain  selected  groups  rise  far 
above  average  levels,  many  of  the  individuals 
In  those  categories  feel  themselves  victimized 
by  unfair  and  excessive  rates,  especially 
where  claim  payments  they  have  received 
themselves  have  been  small  or  nil.  As  a  result, 
a  process  which  has  been  described  as  "pre- 
mium retrieval"  often  takes  place.  Seeking  to 
recover  monies  believed  to  have  been  im- 
fairly  charged,  policyholders  often  pad 
legitimate  claims  (especially  to  cover  de- 
ductibles) or  fabricate  new  ones. 

Industry  representatives  have  estimated 
the  extent  of  auto  insurance  fraud  in  some 
Jurisdictions  as  10  to  20  percent  of  premlimi 
volume.  A  striking  Illustration  of  this  ap- 
parent effect  is  the  loes  experience  of  under- 
25  males  compared  with  over-25  drivers  on 
fire  and  theft  auto  coverage.  Statistics  show 
that  losses  for  young  males,  adjusted  to  a 
standard  mix  by  vehicle  age  and  type,  are 
In  many  areas  two  to  three  times  as  high  as 
tor  older  drivers.  Tet  bow  can  a  bona  fide  car 
thief  know  the  age  of  the  owner  of  tbe  car 
be  Is  stealing?  Reduction  of  extreme  rate  dif- 
ferentials will  mitigate  existing  tendencies 
toward  padded  and  fraudulent  claims. 

Taken  together,  concerns  for  fairness  to 
individuals,  economic  efficiency,  and  avoid- 
ance of  actueulal  Inaccuracies  all  call  for 
limitations  of  extremes  of  rate  differentials 
based  solely  on  average  losses  In  broad 
groupings.  While  no  one  numerical  answer  Is 
definitively  correct,  those  contained  in  the 
bill  strike  a  reasonable  balance  among  com- 
peting policies. 

Competition  and  the  regulation  of  state- 
wide rate  levels.  Rates  for  property/casualty 
coverage  are  generally  made  In  two  steps. 
First,  a  statewide  average  rate  is  determined 
for  each  coverage.  Then  that  rate  Is  distrib- 
uted according  to  class,  territory,  and  all 
other  rating  differentials  to  determine 
actual  individual  premium  charges.  The  bill 
implements  a  system  of  open  price  competi- 
tion on  statewide  average  rates  for  automo- 
bile and  property  insurance.  It  prohibits  in- 
surance commissioners  from  disapproving  or 
otherwise  challenging  rates  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  excessive  in  the  aggregate. 

Competition  is  the  underlying  principle  of 
tbe  antitrust  laws.  Fostering  both  economic 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  and  decentralization  of  economic 
power,  the  antitrust  laws  serve  fundamental 
public  policy  goals  In  the  American  econ- 
omy. Extensive  studies,  such  as  one  recently 
completed  by  the  Justice  Department,  and 
experience  under  Increasingly  less  restric- 


tive economic  regulation  by  tbe  States  Indi- 
cates that  benefits  can  be  gained  from  In- 
creased reliance  on  price  competition  In 
property/casualty  Insurance. 

Relatively  unconcentrated,  tbe  Indtistry 
offers  low  risk  of  monopolization.  Substan- 
tial benefits  can  be  gained  in  efficiency 
through  Independent,  competitive  pricing. 
Where  prices  reflect  each  firm's  costs,  con- 
sumers can  patronize  thoee  companies  with 
lower  costs  and  therefore  lower  prices.  In- 
efficient firms  with  high  expense  ratios  are 
therefore  pressured  to  cut  costs  or  risk  ero- 
sion of  market  share. 

Similarly,  firms  which  are  systematically 
more  successful  In  weeding  out  padded  and 
fraudulent  claims  will  be  able  to  pass  on 
these  savings  to  their  policyholders,  thus 
generating  lower  rates  and  Increased  market 
share.  In  addition,  those  insurers  which  uae 
unrealistically  pessimistic  assumptions  con- 
cerning trends  in  future  losses  will  tend  to 
lose  business  to  those  companies  with  lower 
loss  projections  and  therefore  lower  rates. 

Another  major  benefit  of  open  price  com- 
petition Is  tbe  flexibility  it  allows  insurers 
to  respond  quickly  to  changing  market  con- 
ditions. The  absence  of  direct  economic  price 
regulations  also  allows  Insurers  to  adjust  base 
prices  without  interference  so  as  to  be  as- 
sured the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return 
on  capital.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows  Insur- 
ers great  flexibility  to  adjust  base  prices 
within  a  framework  of  limitations  on  dis- 
crimination, surcharging,  and  underwriting. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  stressed  that 
the  approach  of  the  bill  is  a  unified  wbole 
and  represents  a  balanced  approach  to  tbe 
issue  of  competition  In  insurance. 

Recognizing  tbe  special  nature  of  competi- 
tion in  insurance,  as  well  as  tbe  reasons 
leading  to  price  regulation  by  public  author- 
ities for  so  many  years,  the  bill  allows  a 
State,  no  less  than  eighteen  months  after  tbe 
bill's  effective  date,  to  restore  public  over- 
sight of  base  rates.  Alternatively,  a  State  may 
delegate  to  tbe  commissioner  of  insurance 
authority  to  exercise  rate  regulatory  control 
if  be  or  she  finds  that  competition  is  insuffi- 
cient to  assure  that  rates  will  not  be  exces- 
sive or  so  conducted  as  to  be  destructive  of 
competition. 

Although  not  expected  to  be  used  with  any 
frequency,  this  provision  is  essential  to  allow 
a  State — where  competition  In  a  market 
turns  out  not  to  work  well  (perhaps  because 
of  extreme  volatility  In  a  particular  line  of 
Insurance) — to  take  appropriate  remedial 
action. 

Availability  of  price  Information.  For  com- 
petition to  work  well  In  a  product  market 
characterized  by  unusual  complexity,  It  is 
essential  that  consumers  be  given  extensive 
price  information.  Tbe  bill  aocompllshes  this 
goal  in  two  ways. 

First,  insurance  commissioners  are  required 
to  publish  and  distribute  annual  rankings  of 
all  major  writers  of  automobile  and  property 
Insurance  In  order  of  their  statewide  rate 
levels,  including  percentage  differentials. 

TbU  information  can  be  supplemented, 
of  course,  by  specific  rate  quotations  from 
company  representatives  and  agents.  Where 
a  company's  ranking  for  a  particular  cov- 
erage or  classification  is  better  than  Indi- 
cated by  the  averages,  its  representative* 
can  so  Indicate.  In  general,  especially  in  view 
of  the  bill's  limitations  on  extreme  rate  dif- 
ferentials, the  average  rate  level  standard 
will  be  a  reasonably  reliable  discriminant 
between  high-  and  low-oost  companies. 

To  supplement  this  general  price  infor- 
mation the  bill  requires  that  insurers  and 
their  agents  provide  specific  rate  quotations 
on  request.  This  provision  is  essential  to  en- 
sure that  consumers  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  comparison-shop. 

Readability  of  poUcy  forms.  Another  pro- 
vision designed  to  Improve  tbe  operation  of 
competition  is  a  minimum  readability  stand- 
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ard.  Every  po!  Icy  form  must  be  written  in 
clear  languagi  which  can  be  easily  under- 
stood by  a  topical  high  school  graudate. 
MiYiimiim  stai  idards  of  typography  are  es- 
tablished to  b  ^n  the  legendary  fine  print  of 
Insurance  poll  :les.  Policies  are  also  required 
to  be  easily  coi  nparable  on  the  basis  of  scope 
of  coverage  an  1  price  with  policy  forms  pro- 
viding similar  X)verage. 

Not  only  will  Improved  readability  en- 
hance compet  tion  by  Improving  consumer 
knowledge.  It  irlll  reduce  misunderstanding 
and  disputes  firlslng  In  the  settlement  of 
claims.  Compiblson-shopplng  will  be  aided 
by  better  urn  lerstandlng  of  the  scope  of 
coverage  and  improved  comparability  of 
similar  pollcl<  s.  And  consumers  generally 
win  be  less  HI  :ely  to  purchase  coverage  111- 
stilted  to  their  needs. 

Protection  (|f  agents.  In  order  to  assure 
that  agents  ak%  not  unfairly  treated,  the 
bin  establlshei  minimum  standards  govern- 
ing termlnatlm  of  agency  relationships. 
Termination  nay  not  be  based  on  either 
geographic  loc  ition  or  loss  experience  of  the 
agent's  buslnc  ».  Written  notice  with  sup- 
porting eviden:e.  at  least  ninety  days  prior 
to  termlnatior  .  is  required,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  revl  ew  by  the  appropriate  insur- 
ance commissli  >ner  is  established. 

The  bill  alt  o  provides  that  agents  and 
brokers  be  coi  npensated  at  the  same  rates 
on  business  in  lured  through  a  residual  mar- 
ket mechanis!|i  as  apply  in  the  voluntary 
market. 

Insurer  flllnks.  The  bill  requires  insurers 
to  file  rates,  nc  anuals.  and  supporting  infor- 
mation for  au  X)moblle  and  property  cover- 
ages. A  contin  tatlon  of  existing  practices  in 
most  State  ii  isurance  departments,  these 
filing  requlrem  ents  will  help  State  regulators 
monitor  compl  lance  with  the  standards.  In- 
surers are  also  required  to  file  a  geographical 
breakdown  of  new  and  renewal  business. 

Remedies  anil  enforcement.  Private  rights 
of  action  in  S<  ate  and  Federal  court  are  es- 
tablished, and  treble  damages  are  available 
to  successful  p  lain  tiffs.  Enforcement  author- 
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State  attorney  general.  The 
bill  is  to  provide  for  effective 


enforcement  o:    the  basic  standards  through 
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pleased  to 
league  from 
join  me  in 
nation  In 

Over  the 
the  Nation 
against  sex 


replace  It — there  is  no  provi- 


sion for  involvement  by  any  Federal  agency 
or  department  in  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  tl  le  biUs  substantive  standards, 
either  directly  or  as  a  back-up  measure.  In 
addition,  no  ai  tion  for  any  violation  of  the 
standards  ma;  be  maintained  in  Federal 
court  In  any  ^te  which  has  enacted  them 
into  law. 

Study.  In  orier  to  assist  Congress  in  eval- 
uating compile  Qce  with  the  standards  in  the 
act,  the  Feden  1  Insurance  Administrator  is 
directed  to  coi  duct  a  study  of  their  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement.  Three  years  are 
allowed  for  coi  >pletlon.# 


HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mktzxnbaum.  Mr.  Mat- 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
McGbvERN,  and  Mr.  Melchkr)  : 
8.  2477.  A  (ill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  insurince  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religioi  ,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

IN    INSUXANCX    ACT 


TFIELD. 


h  Lve 


Mr.  President,  I  am 

-r  -  my  distinguished  col- 

<  »hio.  Senator  Metzznbaum, 

in  reducing  the  Nondiscrimi- 

Insi  ranee  Act. 

last  decade.  I  believe  that 

ha  5  made  significant  progress 

Hid  race  discrimination.  In 


many  areas  of  American  life,  opportu- 
nities for  women  and  minorities  have 
improved  dramatically  through  enact- 
ment of  laws  and  gradual  changes  In  at- 
titude. However,  there  remain  tremen- 
dous gaps  in  this  achievement  level, 
which  result  in  severe  economic  and 
social  consequences  for  many  persons. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  gaps  lies  in 
the  insurance  field,  where  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  availability,  conditions,  bene- 
fits and/or  rates  offered  to  customers 
is  widespread. 

I  believe  that  the  Nondiscrimination 
in  Insurance  Act  will  help  remedy  this 
inequity  that  can  so  vitally  affect  the 
economic  status  of  many  Individuals, 
particularly  women. 

This  proposed  legislation  prohibits 
discrimination  in  all  forms  of  Insurance 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin.  The  bill  is  a  simple 
statement  of  national  policy  consistent 
with  and  patterned  after  several  exist- 
ing laws,  including  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  title  VIII  of  the  Pair  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  the  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

In  addition  to  Its  appeal  on  the  philo- 
sophical merits — I  believe  our  Nation 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  inequities  in- 
herent in  discrimination  in  any  area — 
our  bill  meets  the  tough  standards  im- 
posed by  a  climate  of  economic  stress 
and  an  attitude  opposed  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involvement.  The  bill  costs  no 
money,  and  it  retains  primacy  of  juris- 
diction with  the  States,  where  Congress 
has  determined  insurance  regtilation  be- 
longs. In  contrast  to  many  proposals  we 
discuss  in  Congress,  not  one  new  Federal 
bureaucrat  will  be  created  as  a  result 
of  this  bill.  If  enacted.  And  only  if 
States  fail  to  enact  a  nondiscrimination 
provision  of  their  own,  can  the  Federal 
Government  get  involved,  and  only  then 
through  the  courts. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  the  clear 
and  positive  interest  in  this  proposal  for 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  the 
Insurance  industry.  Representative  John 
DiNCELL  has  Introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House,  after  which  our  own 
was  patterned.  Some  75  Members  of  the 
House  have  joined  him  in  this  effort. 
This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  as  a 
matter  of  high  priority  by  the  respected 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
as  well,  which  represents  approximately 
150  organizations  committed  to  further 
equal  justice  under  the  law. 

My  coUeagues  and  I  believe  that  un- 
equal treatment  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try, based  particularly  on  sex,  is  not  only 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  policy  against 
discrimination,  but  can  have  severe  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  its  victims.  De- 
nial of  access  to  insurance  at  fair  rates 
touches  employment  discrimination,  op- 
portunities to  hold  a  job,  ability  to  main- 
tain a  family  in  the  face  of  personal  ca- 
tastrophe and  economic  security.  With 
women  composing  over  40  percent  of  the 
work  force— and  some  60  percent  of  those 
women  working  out  of  economic  need— 
the  ramifications  of  such  discrimination 
are  obvious. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples: 
In  disability,  many  types  of  Insursuice 
benefits  available  to  men  are  not  avail- 


able to  women.  In  only  a  few  States  Is 
disability  coverage  available  to  women 
on  any  terms,  at  any  price.  Where  such 
Insurance  is  available,  a  New  York  study 
revealed  that  women  were  charged  as 
much  as  150  percent  higher  rates  than 
men  in  the  same  job  classification. 

In  health,  waiting  periods  are  usually 
much  longer  for  women,  and  benefit 
periods  shorter.  According  to  a  report  on 
sex  discrimination  in  insurance  prepared 
by  the  Women's  Equity  Action  League, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that,  despite 
higher  premiums  paid  by  women,  the 
benefits  they  receive  are  much  lower. 
Maternity  coverage  is  often  imavailable, 
despite  its  centrality  to  women's  insur- 
ance needs. 

In  life  insurance,  coverage  for  women 
is  often  limited  in  scope  and  availability. 
Certain  options,  commonly  available  to 
men,  have  been  restricted  to  women.  The 
insurance  industry  argues  that  sex  dis- 
crimination in  life  insurance  is  justified 
because  "women  as  a  group  have  longer 
life  expectancy  than  men  as  a  group." 
The  same  justification  can  be  made  for 
discrimination  against  blacks  because 
white  persons  as  a  group  have  a  longer 
life  expectancy  than  black  persons  as  a 
group.  However,  such  discrimination  is 
now,  and  should  be,  totally  rejected.  The 
industry  has  chosen  to  ignore  other,  more 
accurate  classification  criteria,  such  as 
smoking  habits,  family  health  history, 
physical  condition,  recreational  and  oc- 
cupational activities. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  Herbert  8.  Den- 
enberg  outlined  another  problem  com- 
monly faced  by  women  seeking  life  in- 
surance: 

Some  companies  say  they  haven't  sold 
enough  Insurance  to  women  to  get  a  reliable 
book  of  business  and  a  dependable  set  of 
their  own  actuarial  statistics.  So  they  load 
on  extra  charges  to  cover  their  risk. 

So  women  are  subject  to  a  double 
whammy.  First,  they  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  sale  and  pricing  of  life  Insur- 
ance. And  then,  becatise  they  are  neglected 
and  unsold,  they  pay  an  extra  premium  to 
boot.  The  women  of  America  are  financing 
the  life  insurance  Industry's  self-lmpoeed 
ignorance. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  also  be- 
gun to  chip  away  at  the  legal  founda- 
tions underlying  such  discrimination. 
Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  so- 
called  Manhart  decision,  ruled  it  unlaw- 
ful to  treat  'individuals  as  simply  com- 
ponents of  a  racial,  religious,  sexual  or 
national  class."  In  this  case,  an  em- 
ployer-operated pension  plan  required 
women  employees  to  make  greater  pay- 
ments than  men  employees  to  the  pen- 
sion plan.  According  to  figures  filed  In 
that  case,  the  insurance  Industry's  justi- 
fication based  on  women  having  a  longer 
life  expectancy  was  a  result  of  a  distor- 
tion of  the  "average"  woman  and  the 
"average"  man.  The  fact  is  that  most 
women  and  men  can  be  paired  at  death 
age.  <Of  a  sample  of  100,000  males  and 
100,000  females  retiring  at  age  65.  86,193 
males  had  the  same  death  age  as  86,193 
females.) 

Thus,  because  less  than  14  percent  of 
the  women  did  not  match  the  death  ages 
of  the  men,  all  women  receive  lesser 
monthly  retirement  benefits  than  all  the 
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men,  and  all  men  receive  more  monthly 
retirement  benefits  than  all  the  women. 
A  reverse  type  of  discrimination  occurs 
in  life  insurance  lump-sum  payments. 
That  Is,  because  less  than  14  percent  of 
the  men  did  not  match  the  death  ages 
of  the  women,  all  men  pay  higher  premi- 
ums for  life  insurance  than  women,  and 
In  those  cases  where  the  men  elected 
joint  and  survivor  benefit  plans,  the  men 
suffered  a  greater  reduction  in  their  an- 
nuities than  all  women  annuitants  who 
elected  the  same  plan. 

To  deprive  Individuals  of  fair  rates 
and  availability  through  discriminatory 
practices  in  insurance  is  unconscionable 
whenever  It  occurs,  but  Is  perhaps  even 
more  significant  in  a  time  of  inflation 
and  economic  crisis.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  join  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  further  ex- 
plain this  proposal,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing list  of  questions  and  answers,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TITLZ 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance  Act." 

riNOINO  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin,  when  practiced  by 
Insurers  in  connection  with  applications  tor 
or  the  terms,  conditions,  rates,  benefits,  or 
requirements  of  insurance  policies  and  an- 
nuity contracts  ( 1 )  denies  fundamental  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  individuals  who  rely  on 
the  protection  of  insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts; (2)  legitimates  the  Invidious  con- 
cept of  different  and  unequal  treatment 
which  Is  contrary  to  the  nation's  policy 
against  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin;  and  (3) 
makes  it  difficult  for  employers  to  comply 
with  Federal  laws  prohibiting  such  discrim- 
ination against  their  employees. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that  ^t 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  no 
insurer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  any  individ- 
ual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  (1)  refuse  to  make  Insurance  avail- 
able to  any  applicant  for  Insurance,  (2)  with 
respect  to  Insurance  contracts  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  treat  any  such  applicant  or  In- 
sured differently  from  any  other  applicant 
or  Insured  with  respect  to  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, rates,  benefits,  or  requirements  of 
any  such  insurance  contract,  or  (3)  commit 
any  other  discriminatory  action  prohibited 
by  this  Act.  It  U  further  the  poUcy  of  the 
Congre's  that  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
responsibility  and  authority  of  States  to 
regulate  the  business  of  Insurance,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  of  any  State  agency  ap- 
plicable to  the  business  of  Insurance,  if  such 
regulation  or  order  Is  consistent  with  this 
Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ACT  OP  MARCH  9,  1948 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  express 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  regulation  of  the  business  of  Insurance", 
approved  March  9,  1945  (15  U.S.C.  1011  et 
«eq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  6 
the  following: 

DEfnnTIONS 

,J^^-  ••  ^°'  purposes  of  sections  6  through 


"(1)  The  term  "insurance"  means  any  ar- 
rangement (whether  by  contract,  policy, 
binder,  or  otherwise)  whereby  an  Insurer 
(Including  any  governmental  agency)  will 
provide  benefits  (whether  by  reimbursement, 
periodic  or  lump-sum  pajrments,  or  other- 
wise) in  case  specified  events  occur  in  con- 
nection with  death,  disability,  medical  con- 
ditions, attainment  of  specified  age,  retire- 
ment from  employment,  economic  loss,  theft, 
or  other  events  customarily  dealt  with  In 
insurance  policies  and  contracts  (including 
annuity  or  pension  contracts)  relating  to 
life,  accident  and  casualty,  theft,  retirement, 
liability,  health,  disability,  or  economic  loss. 

"(2)  The  term  'sex'  means  the  gender  of 
the  Insured  and  Includes  pregnancy,  child- 
birth, or  related  medical  conditions  of  a  fe- 
male Insured,  except  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  amend  section  701  (k) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

UNLAWFUL    DISCRIMINATOBT    ACTIONS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  dis- 
criminatory action  for  any  insurer  to  dis- 
criminate In  the  sale.  Issuance,  underwriting 
or  rating  of  any  Insurance  policy  or  contract, 
or  in  processing  of  an  application  therefor, 
or  with  respect  to  the  terms,  conditions, 
rates,  benefits  or  requirements  of  such  pol- 
icy or  contract,  on  the  basis  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  any 
person  or  group  of  persons. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tory action  for  any  insurer  to  utilize  any 
statistical  table  (whether  of  mortality,  life 
expectancy,  morbidity,  disability,  disability 
termination,  or  losses)  or  any  other  statis- 
tical compilation  as  a  basis  for  any  action 
which  is  contrary  to  this  section; 

"(c)  To  discriminate  in  any  manner 
against  any  person  because  such  person  has 
opposed  any  practice  made  unlawful  by  this 
Act  or  because  such  person  has  made  a 
charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  participated  in 
any  manner  In  an  investigation,  proceeding, 
hearing,  or  litigation  under  thla  Act;  and 

"(d)  With  respect  to  all  contracts  of  in- 
surance existing  on  the  date  this  section  be- 
comes effective — 

"(1)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
action  for  any  Insurer  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section — 

"(A)  to  charge  and  collect  premium  pay- 
ments or  contributions  which  become  due 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section;   or 

"(B)  to  determine  the  amount  of  and  to 
pay  to  any  insured  or  other  beneficiary  un- 
der an  insurance,  annuity,  or  pension  poUcy 
or  contract  any  periodic  or  lump-sum  pay- 
ment after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion; if  such  charge  and  collection,  or  such 
determination  and  payment,  are  baaed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  either  on  the  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  any  person 
or  group  of  persons,  or  on  any  statistical 
table  whose  use  would.  If  applied  to  con- 
tracts made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  violate  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  the  insurer  may  modify  the  premium 
and  contribution  rates  and  may  increase  but 
not  decrease  the  periodic  and  lump-sxim 
pa3rments  under  such  existing  policies  or 
contracts  Insofar  as  they  are  due  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  if  clearly  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  nondiscrimination 
requirements  of  this  Act  (and  if  the  State 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  the 
business  of  Insurance  authorizes  the  modifi- 
cation requested  by  the  dnsurer) ,  but  such 
Insurer  need  not  refund  any  portion  of  the 
premiums  and  contributions  which  were 
payable  to  the  insurer  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  nor  pay  any  additional 
amounts  for  the  benefits  which  were  pay- 
able by  the  Insurer  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  an  Insurer  who  regularly  pro- 
vides insurance  coverage  solely  to  persons  of 
a  single  religious  affiliation  from  continu- 


ing to  provide  insurance  scdtiy  to  persons  of 
that  religious  affiliation. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Remedies. — (1)  Except  as  lim- 
ited by  subsection  (c)  hereof,  any  person 
who  Is  aggrieved  by  any  violation  of  this 
Act  may  maintain  a  civil  action  In  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  Federal  court.  If  a  reaaon- 
able  effort  has  been  made  to  exhaust  avail- 
able administrative  remedies.  This  require- 
ment shall  be  deemed  satisfied  if  at  least 
ninety  days  have  passed  since  the  aggrieved 
person  filed  with  an  appropriate  state  agency 
a  written  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  charge  of  the  alleged  discriminatory  ac- 
tion is  based.  In  any  such  action,  the  court 
may  continue  the  case  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ninety  days  in  order  to  require  ex- 
haustion of  such  speedy  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative remedies  as  are  available.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  any  such  action  with- 
out regard  to  the  amoiint  In  controversy  or 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

"(2)  If  a  violation  is  established  in  a  civil 
action  brought  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  each 
violation  the  greater  of  three  times  the  ac- 
tual damages  sustained  or  1 1.000.  and  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees.  In  its  discretion  the 
court  may — 

(I)  enjoin  the  Insurer  from  committing 
any  discriminatory  action  in  the  future; 

(II)  order  the  Insurer  to  amend  the  Insur- 
ance policy  or  contract  to  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  thla  Act; 

(lU)  require  the  Insurer  to  pay  punitive 
damages  of  not  more  than  tl5,000  for  each 
Individual  plaintiff  and  not  more  than  WOO,- 
000  in  the  case  of  a  class  action;  and 

(iv)  onder  such  other  equitable  relief. 
Including  temporary  or  preliminary  reUef 
pending  final  disposition  of  the  case,  as  the 
cctirt  may  deem  appropriate; 

In  determining  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  to  be  awarded,  the  court  shaU  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
amount  of  actual  damages  awarded,  the  fre- 
quency and  persistence  of  the  insurer's  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  requirements  of  this  Act, 
the  insurer's  resources,  the  number  of  per- 
sons affected,  the  extent  to  which  the  Insurer 
was  enriched  through  its  discriminatory  ac- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  the  insurer's 
failure  to  comply  was  Intentional. 

"(b)  Entorcxment. — Both  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Attorney  General  of  each 
State  shall  have  authority  to  enforce  all 
provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  of  thla  Act. 
The  Commissioner  shall  have  authority  to 
order  any  Insurer  or  other  person  to  ceaae 
iuid  desist  from  any  violation  of  such  provi- 
sions. The  Attorney  General  of  each  State 
shall  have  the  authority  to  Intervene  in 
administrative  proceedings  brou^t  to  con- 
sider any  alleged  violation  or  to  petition  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
the  continuation  ot  any  act  or  practice  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  order 
restitution  of  any  moneys  paid  by  any  peraon 
pursuant  to  any  act  w  practice  determined 
to  be  a  violation,  and  impose  fines  of  no  less 
than  91,000  for  each  vkdatlon. 

"(c)  State  Action. — ^In  aoy  State  which 
has  eneu:ted  into  law  the  provisions  of  aec- 
tlons  6-8  of  this  Act  and  which  ha*  estab- 
lished effective  admlnlsrtratlve  proceduns  to 
consider  violations  thereof  end  to  grant 
remedies  therefor,  no  action  for  any  viola- 
tion of  these  standards,  other  than  tbat 
specified  In  Section  9,  may  be  maintained  In 
a  Federal  court. 

"Sec.  9.  Civn.  Action  bt  United  States 
Attobnet  Oenebal. — VThenever  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  reaaooable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  lnBi,irer  or  other 
person  or  group  of  jiersons  is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  ot  resistance  to  tbe  foU 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  Act,  or  that  any  group  of  persona  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by  this 
Act  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of  gwieral 
public  importance,  the  Attorney  General  mav 
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Act  shall  become  effective  on 
day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
Act. 


QOKSnONS    AM  >     ANSWmS    HXLATUta    TO    THX 
HAXrlKL  >-MKTZXNBAI7M  Pbofosai. 

1.  Why  do  ^  re  need  the  "Non-I}lscrlmlna- 
tlon  In  Insura  ace  Act"? 

It  Is  fundai  len tally  unfair  and  unjust  to 
categorize  pei  ions  simply  on  the  basis  of 
their  race,  oa^or.  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin. 

The  states  4ave  failed  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive necessary; to  correct  this  injustice,  and 
assure  nondiscriminatory  treatment  In  the 
Insurance  lai  ustry.  The  Hatfield-Metzen- 
baum  bill  prov  Ides  an  Incentive  for  the  states 
to  do  so. 

a.  What  doc  I  the  "Non-Dlscrimlnatlon  In 
Insurance  Act '  do? 

The  leglslat  Ion  prohibits  discrimination 
In  all  forms  i  if  insurance  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  rel  Iglon,  sex  or  national  origin. 

3.  What  is  the  enforcement  mechanism 
proposed  In  tb(  i  blU7 

Under  this  legislation,  a  person  alleging 
that  an  insurtnce  company  has  committed 
an  imlawful  discriminatory  action,  must 
first  file  the  charge  with  the  appropriate 
state  agency.  If  the  state  agency  doesn't 
resolve  the  cl  large,  the  complainant  may 
file  an  action  in  a  state  court.  If  the  state 
has  no  law  pr  >hlbltlng  such  discriminatory 
action  or  agency  to  hear  the  charge,  the 
con^>lalnant  n  ay  file  the  charge  in  federal 
court. 

4.  Does  the  '  Non-Dlscrlmlnatlon  In  Inst- 
ance Act"  rem  >ve  authority  from  the  states 
to  regulate  th  s  Insurance  Industry? 

No,  It  does  not.  The  legislation  simply 
prohibits  dlscr  mlnation  based  on  race,  aex. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Enforce- 
ment of  this  :  mllcy  remains  in  the  states. 
No  federal  mec  tianlsm  for  administration  or 
enforcement  li  established,  and  not  one 
bureaucrat  we  uld  q>rlng  Into  being  as  a 
restUt  of  this  1  illl.  A  private  right  of  action 
In  federal  cow  t  Is  established,  but  only  In 
atates  which  d  »  not  enact  the  nondiscrim- 
ination standa  tls  Into  law. 

6.  The  Insun  nee  Industry  claims  that  be- 
cause women  live  longer  than  men,  aex- 
related  group!  igs  are  Justified  In  life  In- 
surance polldt  B.  How  do  you  answer  that 
charge? 

Certainly,  in  the  aggregate,  statistics  dem- 
onstrate that  w  }men  as  a  group  do  live  longer 
than  men.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
thU  categorization  unfairly  penalUses  in- 
dlvlduaU  who  do  not  fit  these  stereotypes. 


The  same  Justification  can  be  made  for 
discrimination  against  blacks  because  white 
persons  as  a  group  have  a  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy than  black  persons  as  a  group. 
However,  such  discrimination  is  now,  and 
should  be,  totally  rejected. 

The  Supreme  Court  specifically  rejected 
the  treatment  of  Individuals  as  simply  com- 
ponents of  a  racial,  religious,  sexual  or 
national  class.  In  Loa  Angele*  Department 
of  Water  arid  Power  v.  Manhart  it  ruled  un- 
lawful charging  female  employees  higher 
rates  than  male  employees  for  annultiea 
with  equal  monthly  benefits.  The  Court 
squarely  rejected  the  insurance  Industry's 
argument  that  group  discriminatory  treat- 
ment as  to  insurance  rates  and  pension 
benefits  can  be  Justified  (Hi  the  basis  of  ac- 
tuarial tables  Indicating  longer  life  expec- 
tancy for  a  group  (all  females,  or  white 
persons)  than  for  another  group  (all  males, 
or  black  persona) . 

The  case  involved  an  employer  operated 
pension  plan  which  required  women  to  make 
greater  payments  than  men  to  the  pension 
fund:  The  court  said  that  the  Title  VII 
prohibition  against  sex  discrimination 
fociises  on  "the  individual."  and  therefore, 
"precludes  treatment  of  Individuals  as 
simply  components  of  a  racial,  religious, 
sexual,  or  national  class  .  .  ." 

The  court  said  that  even  a  true  generaliza- 
tion about  the  class  of  an  Individual  would 
be  Insufltcient  reason  for  treating  the  per- 
son differently  because  "there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  any  individual  woman  (or  man) 
will  actually  fit  the  generalization."  In  other 
words,  the  Justices  said,  even  If  women  as 
a  group  do  live  longer  than  men  as  a  group, 
many  women  do  not  outlive  men  and  many 
men  actually  do  outlive  women. 

The  fact  is  that  most  men  and  women  can 
be  paired  at  death.  For  example,  the  Teach- 
ers Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and 
College  Retirement  Equities  Fund  (TIAA- 
CRSF)  filed  figures  In  a  recent  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  (Los  Angele*  Dept.  of 
Water  and  Power  v.  Manhart)  concerning 
the  survival  experience  of  100,(XX)  males  and 
10O,0(X)  females  retiring  at  age  66.  TIAA- 
CREF's  figures  showed  that  86,193  women 
had  the  same  death  age  as  86,193  men;  13,807 
more  males  than  females  died  at  ages  66-80; 
and  13,807  more  females  than  males  died  at 
ages  81-100. 

Thus,  because  less  than  14  percmt  of 
the  women  did  not  match  the  death  ages  of 
the  men,  all  women  receive  lesser  monthly 
retirement  benefits  than  all  the  men,  and  aJl 
men  receive  more  monthly  retirement  bene- 
fita  than  all  the  women. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  however. 
WHS  based  on  "ntle  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rlghta  Act  which  applies  only  to  employ- 
ment-related inaurance  pollclea.  It  doea  not 
cover  other  pollclea  offered  by  private 
Inaurera. 

An  additional  Juatlficatlon  by  the  insur- 
ance Industry  for  using  sex  as  a  rating 
factor  has  been  the  stereotype  of  women 
as  a  homogeneous  group  of  non-w<M'kers  de- 
pendent on  their  husbands'  wages  and  em- 
ployment benefits.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
over  50  percent  of  women  work,  and  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  those  women  do 
because  they  are  single,  divorced,  widowed 
or  separated  or  in  order  to  raise  their  family 
income  of  tlO.CKM)  a  year,  these  sex  stereo- 
types are  clearly  outmoded. 

6.  If  categorization  by  sex  Is  not  permlUed 
in  Insurance  policies,  what  other  factors  can 
be  used? 

Indeed,  grouping  by  sex  is  a  very  con- 
venient method  of  categorizing  risks.  That 
Is  why  It  Is  commonly  used,  particularly  In 
life  lns\irance.  However,  the  Industry  has 
virtually  Ignored  other,  more  accurate  fac- 
tors known  to  affect  life  expectancy,  such 
as  physical  condition,  family  health  history, 
occupation,  obesity,  leisure  time  activities. 


and  habits  such  as  smoking.  These  olharac- 
teristlcs  are  more  directly  related,  on  a 
causal  basis,  to  life  expectancy  Oxna  sex. 

7.  What  la  the  likely  effect  on  Inaurance 
rates,  If  this  bill  is  enacted? 

While  cost  estimates  vary,  the  charge  by 
some  Insurance  companies  that  auch  legis- 
lation will  have  a  severe  cost-effect  is  greatly 
overstated.  In  states  where  such  discrimina- 
tory policies  are  prohibited  in  automobile 
insurance,  for  example,  rates  for  males  have 
decreased,  and  rates  for  females  have  In- 
creased only  slightly.  Until  the  1060's,  sex 
rating  was  generally  not  used  by  the  insur- 
ance Industry.  It  Is  clearly  not  a  business 
necessity,  but  may  require  minor  adjust- 
ments in  rates. 

Certainly,  for  some,  there  will  be  slightly 
greater  pension  costs  Involved  should  this 
bill  pass.  However,  such  an  argument  is  not 
normally  a  defense  for  discrimination.  The 
Insurance  industry  can  easily  develop  non- 
sex  based  rates  and  payments  by  spreading 
the  risks  over  the  total  population  rather 
than  separately  for  men  and  for  women. 

8.  Do  other  major  Insiu'ers  already  pro- 
vide sex-neutral  policies  which  would  com- 
ply with  this  Act? 

Tea.  Benefits  accorded  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Plan  (which  includes  annuity  and  life  in- 
surance) do  not  vary  by  sex.  Beginning  In 
June  of  1980,  tihe  Teacher's  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement 
EquiUes  Fund  CnAACRIP)  will  eliminate 
sex  as  a  factor  in  determining  rates  and 
benefits.  TIAACREP  covers  some  600,000  sub- 
scribers who  work  in  3,300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  nation. 

Three  states  (Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  and 
North  Carolina)  have  already  eliminated  sex 
as  a  classification  In  auto  Insvu-ance.  A  task 
force  of  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  concluded  that  "as  rat- 
ing characteristics,  aex  and  marital  atatus 
are  seriously  lacking  In  Justification  .  .  . 
and  should  therefore  be  prohibited  as  classi- 
fication factors"  in  automobile  insurance. 
The  NAIC,  however,  has  not  followed 
through  on  this  recommendation  of  its  own 
task  force.  In  its  major  study  of  Insurance 
regulation  (October,  1979),  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concluded : 

Inasmuch  as  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  has  declined  to  fol- 
low through  on  its  task  force  findings  and 
recommendations,  uniform  remedies  to  de- 
ficiencies in  the  current  classification  system 
will  probably  have  to  come  about  through 
federal  legislation. 

9.  How  would  the  Hatfleld-Metzenbaum 
proposal  affect  Social  Security? 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  It  will  not 
modify  any  provision  in  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

10.  How  does  fhe  Hatfield-Metzenbaum 
proposal  affect  the  Pregnancy  Disability  Act. 
passed  by  Congress  in  1978? 

The  Pregnancy  Disability  Act  amends  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibition  against 
sex  discrimination  In  employment  to  include 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  pregnancy. 
While  the  amendment  was  a  significant  step 
forward  for  women.  It  affects  only  employ- 
ment group  policies,  not  private  group  or 
individual  policies. 

11.  How  does  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment affect  this  legislation? 

The  ERA  applies  only  to  state  actions,  not 
to  private  actions.  Since  private  insurance 
companies  are  not  governmental  agencies, 
neither  state  nor  federal  ERA'S  would  bar 
discriminatory  actions  by  insurance  com- 
panies such  as  those  itemized  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  METZE^TBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfikld,  In 
introducing  the  Nondiscrimination  in 
Insurance  Act.  I  have  been  concerned  for 
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some  time  about  the  fair  treatment  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  insurance  marketplace. 
I  believe  that  this  bill,  which  abolishes 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  marks  a 
significant  step  forward  toward  greater 
equity  in  the  pricing  of  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

Over  the  past  generation  insurance 
companies  have  increasingly  relied  on 
gender  to  impose  higher  rates  or  lower 
benefits  on  certain  persons.  This  practice 
has  been  followed  even  though  the  ma- 
jority of  individuals  so  affected  may  be 
no  different  in  terms  of  potential  for  loss 
than  their  coimterparts  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Women  are  charged  more  for  pen- 
sion and  annuities;  men  are  charged 
more  for  life  insurance. 

I  believe  that  it  is  fimdamentally  un- 
fair to  stereotype  individuals  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  and  sex.  Such  discrimi- 
nation legitimates  the  invidious  concept 
of  different  and  unequal  treatment  of 
like  individuals.  It  is  already  against  na- 
tional policy  to  do  so  for  most  purposes. 
It  is  time  to  prohibit  such  discrimination 
in  insurance  as  well. 

The  insurance  industry  argues  that 
group  discriminatory  treatment  can  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  tables 
showing  that  females  as  a  group  live 
longer  than  males.  On  April  25,  1978,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  squarely  rejected 
this  argument  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  against 
Manhart.  This  case  involved  an  employ- 
er-operated pension  plan  that  required 
women  to  make  greater  payments  than 
men  to  the  pension  fund.  Applying  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
Court  held  that  that  act's  prohibition 
against  sex  discrimination  focuses  on  the 
individual.  It  stated  that  this  provision 
"precludes  treatment  of  individuals  as 
simply  components  of  a  racial,  religious, 
sexual,  or  national  class."  The  Court  also 
pointed  out  that  "there  is  no  assurance 
that  any  individual  woman  (or  man)  will 
actually  fit  the  generalization." 

Statistics  filed  in  that  case  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  most  men  live  sis  long  as 
most  women.  Figures  presented  by  an  in- 
surer compared  the  survival  experience 
of  100,000  males  and  100,000  females  re- 
tiring at  age  65.  They  showed  that  86,193 
women  had  the  same  death  age  as  86,193 
men.  Thus  fewer  than  14  percent  of  the 
women  actually  outlived  their  male  coun- 
terparts. Yet  all  wcHnen  must  pay  higher 
contributions,  or  receive  lesser  benefits, 
because  of  statistics  like  these. 

Lower  Federal  courts  and  some  State 
courts  have  reached  decisions  consistent 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  Manhart  opin- 
ion. But  interpreting  limited  antidiscrim- 
ination statutes  and  a  range  of  State 
laws,  the  courts  cannot  do  the  whole 
job.  "ITie  imderlying  problems  of  unfair 
discrimination  are  pervasive.  The  ration- 
ale for  their  elimination  applies  to  all 
Insurance.  What  is  needed  is  national 
legislation. 

Recent  experience  in  the  area  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  illustrates  this  prob- 
lem. The  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  established  a  special 
task  force  to  consider  issues  of  classifica- 
tion reform.  The  task  force  reccmunended 


in  December  1978,  that  rating  on  the 
basis  of  sex  and  marital  status  be  pro- 
hibited. The  NAIC  executive  committee, 
however,  voted  to  defer  action  for  6 
months.  And  at  the  next  meeting,  in 
June  1979,  the  NAIC  again  deferred  a 
recommendation  of  specific  regulatory 
action. 

The  General  Accounting  OCBce  also  ex- 
amined risk  classification  in  the  malor 
study  of  State  insurance  regulation  which 
it  released  last  October.  Tlie  OAO  report 
concluded: 

Inasmuch  as  the  National  Assoclatl<Hi  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  has  declined  to  fol- 
low through  on  Its  task  force  findings  and 
recommendations,  uniform  remedies  to  de- 
ficiencies in  the  current  classification  system 
win  probably  have  to  come  about  through 
Federal  legislation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance  Act  will 
not  imdercut  State  regulation  of  insur- 
ance. This  bill  would  establish  a  broad 
standard  to  govern  risk  classification  by 
all  insurers.  But  it  would  in  no  way  man- 
date the  use  of  any  particular  classifica- 
tions. Nor  would  it  establish  any  Federal 
administrative  or  enforcement  appara- 
tus. And  not  a  single  bureaucrat  would 
spring  into  being  if  this  bill  were  passed. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  rely  on  State 
administrative  and  judicial  remedies,  not 
to  create  any  system  of  Federal  regula- 
tion, whether  preemptive  or  dual.  In 
States  which  enact  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion standards  into  law,  the  bill  provides 
for  no  Federal  involvement  whatsoever. 
In  other  States  a  private  right  of  action 
in  Federal  court  is  established.  But  avail- 
able administrative  remedies  must  be  ex- 
hausted first. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
protect  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of 
insurance  policyholders.  The  Nondis- 
crimination in  Insurance  Act  will  accom- 
plish this  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 


By  Mr.  wtt.t.tamr  (by  request) : 
S.  2479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

X7SBAK   MASS  TRANSPOaTATIOK  ACT  AlfXHDlCXMT 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing,  at  the  adminis- 
tration's request,  the  Public  Transpor- 
tation Amendments  of  1980. 

This  legislation  would  reauthorize  the 
Federal  public  transportation  assist- 
ance programs  tmder  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  for  the  years 
1981  through  1985.  It  also  contains  a 
proposal  to  increase  authorization  lev- 
els for  the  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  sec- 
tion 3  program. 

The  total  authorizations  for  the 
UMTA  program  under  this  legislation, 
for  the  years  1980  through  1985,  would 
be  $29  billion.  Of  this  figure,  approxi- 
mately $15  billion  represents  existing 
authorizations;  the  balance  would  in- 
crease authorizations  for  fiscal  1980 
through  1983,  and  establish  fimdlng 
levels  for  fiscal  1984  and  1985.  The  ad- 
ministration expects  that  revenues  to 
cover  increased  authorizations  will  be 
available  out  of  the  windfall  pn^t  tax. 


Submission  of  this  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  authorizing  cycle  estab- 
lished in  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  UMTA  program  is  reauthorlaed 
every  2  years,  wiiile  maintaining  a  5- 
year  schedule  of  authorizations. 

The  program  changes  proposed  by 
the  administration  include  a  revised 
section  5  formula,  which  would  take  de- 
fect starting  in  1982.  This  pn^osal 
would  introduce  "revenue  vehicle  miles" 
as  a  factor  in  the  dlstrfbutlcm  of  basic 
formula  assistance  funds. 

It  would  also  create  a  program  tor 
incentive  grants  to  transit  <^ierations 
which  show  substantial  ridershlp  In- 
creases or  increases  in  operating  reve- 
nues compared  to  operating  costs. 

Other  major  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  include  increased  authorisa- 
tions for  the  secti<Mi  18  small  urban  and 
rural  program;  a  minimum  miportlon- 
ment  for  that  program  which  would  as- 
sure that  no  State  would  get  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  section  18  c^iportloned 
funds;  creation  of  a  "strategic  reserve" 
for  buses  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  direct  purchases  of  buses  for 
transfer  to  local  operators;  a  revised 
definition  of  "fixed  guidewi^'  to  include 
trolley  rail  systems,  and  a  clarlflcatlon 
and  expansion  of  UMTA's  authority  to 
investigate  unsafe  conditions  on  transit 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents the  second  major  legislative  pro- 
posal now  pending  to  reauthorize  the 
Federal  pubUc  transportation  program. 
Last  month,  I  introduced  S.  2296,  the 
Federal  Public  Transportation  Act  of 
1980.  S.  2296  would  also  increase  authori- 
zations for  the  program  through  1985,  at 
a  level  somewhat  higher  than  the  ad- 
ministration proposes.  "Hie  need  for  in- 
creased commitment  to  improved  transit 
is  clear  and  urgent,  even  in  these  dajrs 
of  budgetary  restraint.  The  availability 
of  efficient  and  attractive  transit  service 
across  this  Nation  as  an  alternative  to 
excessive  automobile  use  must  be  a  major 
nationcd  priority  as  energy  costs  con- 
tinue to  soar  and  petroleum  resources 
dwindle. 

I  believe  that  the  admlnlstraticKi  pro- 
posal represents  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  transit,  although  it  fails  to 
provide  funding  levels  for  future  years 
which  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
commitment  made  by  the  President  tat 
major  improvements  to  our  transit  capa- 
bility. 

The  administration  bill  also  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  transit  assistance,  and  for 
encouraging  Improved  productivity  in 
our  transit  systems.  I  am  not  convinced, 
however,  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  new  section  5  formula  accom- 
plishes the  redirection  of  assistance  that 
we  all  agree  is  important. 

These  concerns  have  be«i  raised  in 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  March  6 
and  19.  At  those  hearings,  we  had  pro- 
ductive debate  on  the  most  effective 
methods  of  distributing  transit  assist- 
ance as  wdl  as  on  the  need  for  increased 
fimdlng.  These  two  malor  bills,  together 
with  the  helpful  ccnnment  and  analysts 
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The  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
•6.1  bUUon  for  the  capital  and  operating 
assistance  formula  program  In  urbanized 
areas  raising  the  six  year  level  through  fiscal 
year  1985  to  approximately  (11. 1  blUion.  Ad- 
ditional simas  will  be  available  for  Incentive 
grants  to  transit  operators  which  are  able 
to  increase  rtdershlp  significantly  or  achieve 
cost  recovery  greater  than  the  national 
median. 

The  bill  also  restructures  this  crucial  pro- 
gram to  address  current  programmatic  con- 
cerns. The  purpose  of  these  changes  Is  to 
implement  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  maximize  the  return  on  Federal  op- 
erating assistance  funds  by  relating  the  ap- 
portionments to  service  level  measures. 

2.  To  remove  current  program  disincen- 
tives to  fare  increases  by  establishing  limits 
for  operating  assistance  In  terms  of  operat- 
ing costs  instead  of  operating  deficits. 

3.  To  link  the  operating  assistance  for- 
mula and  program  to  the  accomplishment 
of  major  national  priorities,  including 
achieving  more  cost  and  energy  efficient 
movement  of  people  and  increasing  transit 
rldership  and  revenues. 

4.  TO  Increase  the  equity  of  the  allocation 
in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  operating  ex- 
penses covered  by  federal  assistance. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  making 
changes  in  the  existing  program  and  the 
importance  of  avoiding  unnecessary  disloca- 
tions, oiir  proposal  provides  a  long-term, 
phased  strategy  for  making  such  changes 
over  time  with  minimum  adverse  effect. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
•420  million  for  public  transportation  as- 
sistance In  small  communities  and  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation,  raising  the  six  year  level 
through  fiscal  year  1985  to  •750  million.  It 
also  revises  the  program  to  assure  that  each 
State  receives  a  minimum  apportionment  of 
the  available  funds  so  that  a  meaningful 
annual  level  of  activity  can  be  supported. 

Taken  together,  the  series  of  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  produce  a  strong  pro- 
gram to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  through  Improvement  in  the  energy- 
efficiency  of  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. By  such  initiatives  we  will  succeed  in 
preserving  our  way  of  living  without  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  the  mobility  we  now  enjoy.  I 
commend  these  legislative  actions  to  you  for 
early  consideration  and  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Nzn.  GOIDSCHMIDT. 

SEcnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis 

TTTLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Short  title 

Section  101.  This  section  establishes  the 
short  title. 

Amendments  to  discretionary  grant  program 
Section  102.  Section  102(a)  would  repeal 
the  discretionary  grant  authority  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  sections  3(a)  (1)  (E)  and  4(c) 
(3)(C)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  (the  "Act").  This  authority  en- 
ables the  Secretary  to  give  100  percent  grants 
to  pay  for  modifications  to  the  rail  facilities 
of  transit  authorities  caused  by  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Hall  Project.  This  authority  has 
never  been  used  and  never  will  be  used  be- 
cause of  revisions  to  the  scope  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  Rail  Project.  Modernization  and 
rehabilitation  of  commuter  rail  facilities  will 
continue  to  be  an  eligible  expense  under 
other  existing  UMTA  programs  on  an  80/20 
Federal  to  local  share  basis. 

Section  102(b)(1)  would  give  DOT  the 
authority  to  purchase  buses  and  related 
equipment  directly  and  then  grant  owner- 


ship of  this  equipment  to  States  and  local 
public  bodies  in  urbanized  and  non- 
urbanized  areas.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
authority  is  three-fold : 

1.  It  permits  DOT  to  ensure  a  steady  de- 
mand for  manufacturing  capacity,  rather 
than  continuing  the  peaks  and  valleys  now 
experienced  in  bus  procurements. 

2.  It  should  permit  lower  unit  costs  since 
DOT  would  purchase  large  numbers  of  vehi- 
cles and  maximize  standardization  opportu- 
nities. 

3.  It  will  minimize  the  long  lead  time  that 
now  exists  between  the  time  the  applicant 
develops  its  local  share  and  the  time  that 
buses  are  delivered. 

Section  102  (b)  ( 1 )  establishes  a  mechanism 
to  allow  the  Secretary  initially  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  bus  and  related  equipment  and 
later  receive  a  reimbursement  of  the  local 
cash  share  when  the  equipment  is  trans- 
ferred. To  ensure  that  routine  bus  replace- 
ment needs  are  met  first  from  section  5  bus 
formula  funds,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
offset  the  urbanized  area's  current  and  fu- 
ture apportionments  with  amounts  equal  to 
what  they  could  "reasonably"  have  been  ex- 
pected to  need  for  routine  bus  purchases. 
The  direct  purchase  authority  will  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Fund  and  would  consist  of 
funds  appropriated  under  section  4(c)  (3) 
(C).  funds  offset  from  section  5(a)(4),  and 
local  cash  returned.  $150  million  per  year 
would  be  adequate  to  fund  a  direct  purchase 
program  annually  encompassing  1,000  buses 
and  related  spare  parts.  These  funds  would 
remain  available  until  expended. 

It  is  Intended  that  DOT  be  able  to  piir- 
chase  buses  directly  or  use  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  to  purchase  and 
transfer  buses.  Transfers  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  labor  protection,  public  in- 
volvement, and  environmental  procedures 
that  currently  apply  to  grant  of  funds. 
It  is  also  intended  that  the  purchase  of 
buses  and  other  equipment  will  be  based 
on  projections  of  State  and  local  needs,  will 
use  functional  performance  descriptions 
rather  than  detailed  design  specifications, 
and  will  be  based  on  costs  which  Include 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  as  well  as 
Initial  acquisition  costs.  It  is  recognized 
that  States  and  local  public  bodies  will  need 
to  continue  to  purchase  buses  and  other 
equipment  and  that  coordinating  Federal 
purchases  with  non-Federal  purchases  could 
realize  economies  for  both  entities.  The 
Secretary  will  also  consider  the  maintenance 
of  multiple  sources  of  supply  In  these  pur- 
chases. 

The  local  share  provision  requires  the  same 
general  80/20  Federal  to  local  share  as  the 
section  3  grant  program.  However,  the  local 
share  could  Include  in-kind  contributions 
to  place  the  bxis  in  service  (including  tires, 
radio,  painting  and  the  like)  as  well  as 
cash. 

Section  102(b)  (2)  places  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  section  3  authorizations  that  can 
be  appropriated  for  use  in  the  direct  pur- 
chase mechanism. 

Program,  authorizations 
Section  103.  Section  103(a)  Increases  the 
annual  authorizations  for  the  section  3  dis- 
cretionary capital  program  over  the  levels 
that  currently  exist  in  the  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1980,  1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  extends  the 
program  authorizations  into  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1986.  These  authorization  requests  are 
pursuant  to  the  report  required  by  Congress 
in  section  4(h)(2)  of  the  Act.  Suballoca- 
tions  of  these  authorizations  are  xised  to  fund 
the  section  8  planning  and  technical  studies 
program  and  the  section  4(1)  innovative 
techniques  and  methods  program.  In  all,  the 
Administration  proposes  to  add  over  810 
billion  to  the  current  authorization  levels  of 
these  programs.  These  levels  have  been  deter- 
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mined  to  be  necessary  to  help  fulfill  the  Ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  expanding 
energy-saving  public  transportation  capacity. 
These  authorization  levels  Incorporate 
amounts  expected  from  the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax.  These  levels  would  be  the  basis  for 
letters  of  Intent  imder  Section  3(a)  (4)  of  the 
Act. 

Section  103(b)  Increases  and  extends  the 
authorizations  for  the  formula  capital  and 
operating  assistance  program  for  non-ur- 
banized areas  (section  18).  The  bill  would 
extend  this  program  through  fiscal  year  1985 
and  add  $420  million  In  authorizations.  This 
program  was  added  to  the  Act  In  fiscal  year 
1979  and  Its  continued  funding  Is  vital  to 
the  success  of  transportation  programs  In 
non-urbanized  areas. 

Section  103(c)  amends  section  4(f)  to 
separately  authorize  the  research  and  uni- 
versity grant  programs  of  sections  6,  10  and 
11(a)  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982.  These 
authorizations  would  be  cumulative  and  ap- 
propriations would  be  available  tmtll  ex- 
pended. As  presently  written,  section  4(f) 
authorizes  a  specific  amount  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  be  divided  among  section  6  RD&D, 
section  10  managerial  training,  section  11(a) 
university  research  and  training,  section  20 
human  resources  programs,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Current  national  needs  to 
Increase  energy  conservation,  productivity 
and  technological  advantage  emphasize  the 
need  for  an  increased  level  of  RD&D,  train- 
ing and  university  research.  However,  the 
present  version  of  section  4(f)  forces  the 
Department  to  trade-off  any  increase  In  these 
activities  against  funds  to  cover  adminis- 
trative expenses.  To  avoid  this  trade-off, 
authorizations  for  section  6  RD&D,  section  10 
managerial  training,  and  section  11(a)  uni- 
versity research  and  training  should  be  sep- 
arate from  authorizations  for  UMTA's  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  administrative  expenses  and 
section  20  would  receive  appropriations  from 
the  new  section  4(j) . 

Section  103(d)  would  revise  the  Act  to 
explicitly  permit  DOT  to  use  up  to  815.- 
000,000  per  year  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  3  for  the  purposes  of  section 
20  of  the  Act,  including  bonding  and  ven- 
ture capital  funds  for  minority  and  female 
firms  who  would  otherwise  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation in  UMTA-assisted  construction 
contracts.  Obtaining  surety  bonding  and 
venture  capital  have  been  identified  as  major 
barriers  preventing  minorities,  females  and 
small  businesses  from  participating  in  fed- 
erally-assisted and  direct  Federal  contracts. 
The  substantive  program  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  section  20. 

Regulations  implementing  the  bonding 
and  venture  capital  guarantee  provisions 
would  be  developed  by  DOT  in  coordination 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
be  consistent  with  overall  policy  and  direc- 
tives of  the  Department.  Funds  would  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  discretionary  grant  program 
within  the  regular  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. These  grants  would  be  made  to  transit 
agencies  who  could  then  use  these  funds  to 
support  existing  minority  business  enter- 
prise (MBE)  centers  which  are  authorized 
and  engaged  in  the  business  of  assisting  local 
minority  and  female  firms  in  securing  bond- 
ing and  venture  capital.  These  UMTA  grant 
funds  would  only  be  used  in  support  of 
UMTA-Eisslsted  construction.  These  grants 
would  be  made  in  amounts  sufficient  to  act 
as  reserves  to  guarantee  an  amount  of  bond- 
ing and  venture  capital  for  a  particular  proj- 
ect. However,  these  funds  would  not  be 
paid  to  the  MBE  centers  unless  the  MBE 
firm  defaulted  on  its  obligation  to  the  surety 
or  the  lender.  A  minimum  amount  of  funds 
will  be  expended  for  administrative  pur- 
poses to  reimburse  established  MBE  centers 
for  services  rendered.  Consideration  will  be 


given  to  reauthorizing  this  unique  pilot  pro- 
gram beyond  1985,  If  experience  warrants. 
Section  103(e)  would  amend  section  4(h) 
(2)  to  revise  and  extend  the  process  through 
which  DOT  submits  revised  authorization 
requests  for  the  sectlom  3  and  5  programs,  to 
assure  that  each  biennial  update  covers  the 
four  years  beyond  the  budget  year  under 
consideration.  This  change  would  enhance 
the  ability  of  DOT  to  provide  accurate  data. 
This  reporting  requirement  Is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  sufficient  funds  are  authorized 
to  enable  the  letter  of  intent  process  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (4)  to  work. 

Amendments  to  formula  program  for  urban- 
ized areas 

Section  104.  Section  104  would  make  com- 
prehensive changes  to  the  formulas  which 
are  used  to  distribute  capital  and  operating 
assistance  to  urbanized  areas.  The  purpose 
of  these  changes  is  to  implement  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1.  To  maximize  the  return  on  Federal  oper- 
ating assistance  funds  by  relating  the  ap- 
portionments to  service  level  measures. 

2.  To  remove  current  program  disincentives 
to  fare  increases  by  establishing  limits  for 
operating  assistance  in  terms  of  operating 
costs  instead  of  operating  deficits. 

3.  To  link  the  operating  assistance  formula 
and  program  to  the  accomplishment  of  major 
national  priorities,  including  achieving  more 
cost  and  energy  efficient  movement  of  people 
and  increasing  transit  rldership  and  reve- 
nues. 

4.  To  increase  the  equity  of  the  allocation 
in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  operating  ex- 
penses covered  by  Federal  sissistance. 

Section  104 (a>  establishes  that  none  of  the 
Changs  proposed  by  this  section  will  become 
effective  until  the  start  of  fiscal  yeir  1982 
except  for  the  change  to  the  bus  tier  formula 
that  is  made  by  section  104(e)(1).  The 
change  to  the  bus  tier  formula  must  become 
effective  earlier  because  the  current  formula 
lapses  on  September  30,  1980.  The  delayed  ef- 
fective date  for  the  rest  of  the  changes  will 
give  the  Federal  Government  and  the  re- 
cioients  of  funds  a  period  of  time  to  obta'n 
and  verify  the  data  which  are  necessary  for 
the  new  formulas. 

Section  104(b)  creates  the  new  basic  for- 
mula for  apportioning  capital  and  operating 
assistance  and  adds  over  9)4  billion  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  this  grant  program.  The  new 
fo'-mula  Is  contained  in  a  revi'^ed  section  5 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  and  would  be  the  basis  for 
an  aoDortlonment  of  funds  to  urbanized 
areas  based  ."^O  percent  on  DO->u'ation  and  50 
percent  on  the  number  of  revenue  vehicle 
miles  tra"eled.  Revenue  vehic'e  miles  are  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  miles  that  each  trans- 
it vehicle  travels  while  available  for  pas- 
senger use.  For  the  first  time,  ths  section  6 
formulp.  would  Incorporate  incentives  to 
make  more  bus  trensit  available  to  the  pub- 
lic and  would  enhance  existing  incentives  to 
provide  more  rail  transit  services.  Including 
'Chicle  miles  In  the  formula  ties  the  formula 
allocation  to  a  factor  which  serves  the  ob- 
'ectlve  of  rewarding  service  expansion  and 
which  reflects  the  level  of  transit  service  of- 
fered In  the  area.  This  formula  provides  a 
more  eoultable  distribution  of  funds  than 
the  present  population 'population  density 
formula. 

Section  104(c)  amends  section  5(a)(2)  of 
the  Act  to  establish  a  hold-harmless  provi- 
sion so  that  during  the  authorization  period 
of  the  section  5  program  no  urbanised  area 
would  suffer  a  loss  of  funds  due  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  formula  In  section  5(al(I). 
Urbanized  areas  woxild  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  amount  at  lesist  equal  to  what  they  would 
have  received  from  the  old  formula,  based  on 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  levels  and  the 
most  current  census  data.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  amounts  appropriated  under  the 
new  section  5(a)  (1)  (C)  will  continue  to  grow 
above  the  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  levels 


and  that  all  the  program  growth  would  take 
place  In  the  new  formula. 

Section  104(d)  reauthorizes  the  "third 
tier  "  commuter  rail  and  fixed  guldeway  por- 
tion of  the  section  5  formula  (section  5(a) 
(3) ) .  This  tier,  which  was  established  by  the 
amendments  made  to  the  Act  in  1978,  pro- 
vides assistance  to  cities  which  operate  r&U 
and  exclusive  busway  transit,  based  on  miles 
of  service  offered.  Section  101(d)  increases 
the  total  authorized  levels  for  this  third  tier 
by  $480  million. 

Section  104(e)  revises  the  formula  for  the 
fourth  tier  (section  6(a)  (4) )  and  adds  over 
•1.4  billion  of  new  authorizations.  The  fourth 
tier  of  the  section  5  formula  grant  program 
for  urbanized  areas  apportions  funds  that  can 
only  be  used  to  purchase  buses  and  related 
facilities  and  equipment.  This  provision  was 
created  In  the  1978  amendments  to  the  UMT 
Act  and  apportions  funds  to  urbanized  areas 
on  the  basts  of  population  and  popula- 
tion density.  Congress  recognized  that  these 
factors  might  be  unrelated  to  the  actual 
routine  bus  replacement  needs  of  an  area 
and  limited  the  duration  of  the  formula  in 
section  5(a)  (4)  (A)  to  only  two  years.  Sec- 
tion 319(a)  of  the  1978  amendments  directs 
the  Secretary  to  analyze  other  "appropriate" 
factors  and  recommend  legislative  changes  to 
the  formula.  This  legislative  proposal  reflects 
the  findings  and  recommendation  of  the 
analysis  that  "bus  revenue  vehicle  miles"  be 
used  to  apportion  the  fourth  tier  funds.  Bus 
revenue  vehicle  miles  are  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  miles  each  bus  travels  while  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Each  urbanized  area 
would  receive  an  apoortlonment  based  on  a 
ratio  of  Its  bus  revenue  vehicle  miles  com- 
pared to  the  total  bus  revenue  vehicle  miles 
traveled  in  all  areas.  This  factor  was  chosen 
because  of  its  high  correlation  to  bus  usage 
and  level  of  service  provided.  This  factor  also 
minimizes  local  red-tape  since  this  data  al- 
ready Is  provided  to  UMTA  under  the  Report- 
ing System  requirements  of  section  16. 

Section  104(f)  would  create  an  incentive 
formula  grant  program  starting  In  fiscal  year 
1983  that  emphasizes  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  Increase  transient  rtdershlp 
and  encourages  a  stronger  revenue  base.  It 
would  reward  urbanized  areas  based  on  In- 
creases In  rldership  and  in  the  ratio  of  op- 
erating revenues  to  total  eligible  operating 
costs.  Urbanized  areas  which  experience  in- 
creases In  rlderabip  of  5  percent  or  more  over 
the  previous  year  would  receive  a  bonus.  Ur- 
banized areas  whose  ratios  of  ooerating  reve- 
nues. Including  user  side  subsidies,  to  total 
operating  costs  exceed  the  national  median  of 
such  ratios  will  also  receive  a  bonus.  An  ur- 
banized area  that  Qualifies  under  one  factor 
would  receive  a  bonus  of  7.5  percent  of  Its 
total  annual  apportionment  under  tiers  other 
than  tier  four.  An  area  that  qualifies  under 
both  factors  would  receive  a  bonus  totalling 
10  percent  of  that  apportionment.  This  in- 
centive formula  prant  proeram  would  not  re- 
quire a  local  matcMne  share  and  would  not 
rieduce  amounts  otherwise  available  under 
the  Act.  Punrts  could  be  used  for  any  activity 
elielble  for  f undine  under  the  Act. 

Section  104(e)  revises  the  local  share  re- 
oulrement  of  the  section  5  oroeram.  Section 
I04fe)n)  anil  f2)  sensrate  the  Federal  share 
orovlslons  for  ooeratlne  exnense  nro'ects. 

Section  104(p)(3)  revl.ses  the  limitation 
on  FedeiTiI  ooerating  assistance  grants  to 
exoress  the  limit  In  terms  of  nayment  of 
orolect  operating  exoenses.  The  current 
statute  places  a  limitation  on  Federal  op- 
erating assistance  of  60  percent  of  the  op- 
erating deficit,  that  is.  eligible  ooerating  ex- 
penses less  revenues.  The  amendment  would 
start  with  UMTA  providing  uo  to  43  percent 
of  the  total  eligible  ooeratlne  expenses  and 
then  decrease  this  amount  by  3  percent  a 
year.  The  rate  of  further  reductions  after 
Federal  fiscsJ  year  1985  would  be  determined 
by  experience  gained  duing  this  Initial  pe- 
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particular  investigation,  such  as  a  flamma- 
billty  criteria.  The  proposed  provision  will 
give  DOT  that  discretion. 

Section  23(b)  would  clarify  that  DOT  may 
withhold  any  UMTA  funds  that  are  granted 
to  the  transit  system.  This  will  extend  the 
reach  of  the  existing  authority  from  recipi- 
ents of  financial  assistance  under  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  to  recipients  of  any  funds  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  This  change 
would  provide  the  coverage  necessary  for  the 
financial  withholding  leverage  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

S.  2479 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
be  divided  into  sections  according  to  the 
following  table  of  contents. 

TABLE    or    CONTENTS 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  102.  Amendments       to       Discretionary 

Grant  Program. 
Sec.  103.  Program  Authorizations. 
Sec.  104.  Amendments  of  Formula  Program 

for  Urbanized  Areas. 
Sec.  105.  Revised  Fixed  Guideway  Definition. 
Sec.  106.  Amendments  to  Formula  Program 

for  Non-Urbanized  Areas. 
Sec.  107.  Safety  Criteria. 

SHORT    TITU; 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Transportation  Amendments  of 
1980." 

AMENDMENTS    TO     DtSCRETIONART     GRANT     PRO- 
GRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  as  amended  (the  "Act")  Is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph  3(a)(1) 
(E)    and  subparagraph  4(c)(3)(C). 

(b)  (1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
purchase  buses  and  related  equipment  for 
use  in  public  transportation  service  with 
funds  authorized  under  section  4(c)(3)(C) 
and  with  funds  made  available  under  this 
paragraph.  Such  funds  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  These  purchases  may  be 
undertaken  directly  or  through  the  use  of  a 
federal  purchasing  authority.  These  pur- 
chases will  be  made  based  upon  projections 
of  the  needs  of  States  and  local  public  bodies 
and  will  consider  costs  in  addition  to  initial 
acquisition  costs. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  of  these  buses  and  related  equipment 
to  States  and  local  public  bodies.  A  grant 
under  this  paragraph  must  comply  with 
statutory  requirements  that  are  applicable 
to  grants  under  section  3,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  under  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  State  or  local  public  body  which 
receives  a  grant  of  buses  and  related  equip- 
ment under  this  paragraph  must  provide  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  net  project  cost  in 
cash  or  in-kind  contributions.  Cash  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transpxjrtatlon 
Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  when  so  provided  In  an  ap- 
propriations Act. 

"(D)  In  an  urbanized  area,  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  this  paragraph  only 
after  reducing  the  apportionments  available 
to  that  area  under  section  S(a)  (4)  by  an 
amount  that  would  be  reasonably  available 
under  that  section  to  purchase  buses  and 
related  equipment." 

(2)  Section  4(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  new  subparagraoh  following 
section  4(c)  (3)  (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  In  each  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
$150,000,000  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  section  3(a)  (6) ." 


PROGRAM    AITTHORIZATIONS 


Sec.  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1,410,000,000"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "2,360,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1980;  $2,490,000,000  for 
the  >ear  ending  September  30,  1981;  $2,- 
625,000,000  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1982;  $2,775,000,000  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983;  $2,930,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1984;  and  $3,090,000,000 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1985." 

(b)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $120,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1982."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$120,000,000  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1982;  $130,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1983;  $140,000,000  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1984;  and 
$150,000,000  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985." 

(c)  Effective  October  1,  1981,  section  4(f) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  (1).  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  administrative  costs,  including 
salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  this  Act,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"(f)  (2) .  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
6,  10,  and  11(a)  of  this  Act  aggregate  sums 
not  to  exceed  $85,000,000  by  September  30. 
1982;  $175,000,000  by  September  30,  1983: 
$270,000,000  by  September  30,  1984;  and  $370,- 
000,000  by  September  30,  1985.  Sums  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(J)  In  any  fiscal  year  not  more  than 
$15,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  that 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subparagraph  4(c)  (3) 
(A)  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section 
20,  Including  related  administrative  costs." 

(e)  Section  4(h)(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  On  or  before  March  1.  1982.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  on  authoriza- 
tion requests  for  sections  3  and  5  of  this  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1984  through  1987.  On  or 
before  March  1,  1984,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  on  authorization  requests 
for  sections  3  and  5  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1989.  Such  authorization  r« 
quests  shall  contain  a  description  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  methods  used  and  the  assump- 
tions relied  upon  by  the  Secretary." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    FORMULA     PROGRAM     FOR 
URBANIZED    AREAS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1981.  except  that  the  amendment  made  by 
section  104(e)  (1)  shall  be  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1980. 

(b)  Section  5(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)(A)  To  make  grants  and  loans  for 
fonstructlon  or  operating  assistance  pur- 
poses under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  apportion  for  expenditure  in  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C).  Urbanized  areas  wil<  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  apportionment  which 
is  the  greater  of  the  apportionment  under 
the  formula  of  subparagraph  (B)  or  the 
hold-harmless  apportionment  calculated  un- 
der section  5(a)  (2) . 

"(B)  The  apportionment  for  each  urban- 
ized area  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  one-half  of  the  amount  to  be  appor- 
tioned under  this  subparagraph  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  which  the  population  of  the 
urbanized  area,  as  designated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  urbanized  areas  in  all  the  States  as 
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shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal  census; 
and 

"(11)  one-half  of  the  amount  to  be  appor- 
tioned under  this  subparagraph  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  revenue 
vehicle  miles  directly  serving  the  urbanized 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  revenue  vehicle  miles 
directly  serving  all  urbanized  areas. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
$1,190,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982;  $1,290,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983;  $1,390,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984;  and  $1,490,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985." 

(c)  Section  5(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  calculate  hold- 
harmless  apportionments  for  urbanized 
areas.  The  hold-harmless  apportionments 
ahall  be  calculated  based  on  the  latest  avail- 
able Federal  census  and  shall  be  the  sums  of 
the  amounts  calculated  using  the  formulas 
of  sections  5(a)  (1)  (A)  and  5(a)  (2)  (A),  as 
they  were  enacted  by  section  304  of  Public 
Law  95-599,  and  the  appropriation  levels  for 
such  sections  from  the  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year   1981." 

(d)  Section  5(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  $160,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982;  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983;  $160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984;  and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1985." 

(e)  Section  5(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  (A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
sentence: 

"Such  sums  shall  be  made  available  for 
expenditure  in  urbanized  areas  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  under  which  urbanized  areas 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  eaual 
to  the  amount  so  npijortloned  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  which  the  number  of  bus  revenue 
vehicle  miles  directly  serving  the  urbanized 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  bus  revenue  vehicle 
miles  directly  serving  all  urbanized  areas." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  and  Inserting  after  "1982" 
the  following:  ";  $475,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983;  $475,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984; 
and  $475,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1985." 

(f)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  (A)  To  make  incentive  grants  under 
this  subsection  to  urbanized  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  apportion  In  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1982  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subparagraph  ( C ) . 
An  Incentive  grant  shall  be  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  urbanized  area's  apportionment  under 
paragraphs  (1)  (A)  and  (3)  (A)  If  the  urban- 
ized area  qualifies  for  an  Incentive  grant  un- 
der either  subparagraph  (B)(1)  or  (B)(ll) 
and  a  total  of  10  per  cent  of  such  apportion- 
ment If  it  qualifies  under  both  subparagraph 
(B)(1)  and  (B)(ll).  Incentive  grants  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  supplementary  to. 
and  not  In  substitution  for,  sums  otherwise 
available  under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  local  share  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  may  be  used  by  the  re- 
cipient for  any  purpose  which  would  be  eli- 
gible for  funding  under  this  Act. 

"(B)(1)  An  urbanized  area  will  receive  an 
Incentive  grant  apportionment  if  the  rider- 
ship  increase  compared  to  the  previous  year 
exceeds  6  per  cent. 


"(11)  An  urbanized  area  will  receive  an  in- 
centive grant  apportionment  if  the  ratio  of 
operating  revenues  to  eligible  operating  ex- 
penses exceeds  the  national  median  of  such 
ratios  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

(g)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately  following 
"(e)". 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Insert  at  the  end.  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  total  UMTA  grant  for  any  year 
for  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  under 
sections  5(a)(1)  and  5(a)(3)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  following  percentage  of  eligible  op- 
erating expenses:  43  per  centum  for  the  lo- 
cal fiscal  year  ending  before  October  1,  1982; 
40  per  centum  for  the  local  fiscal  year  ending 
before  October  1,  1983:  37  per  centum  for 
the  local  fiscal  year  ending  before  October  1, 
1984:  and  34  per  centum  for  the  local  fiscal 
year  ending  before  October  1,  1985.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  operattag  expenses  shall  be 
provided  from  sources  which  includes  reve- 
nues from  the  operation  of  public  mass 
transportation  systems  and  non-Federal  sub- 
sidles  and  may  Include  sums  from  other  Fed- 
eral grant  programs." 

REVISED    FIXED    GtHDEWAT    DEFINII'ION 

Sec.  105.  Section  12(c)  (2)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  "fixed  guideway"  means  a 
guideway  used  by  public  transportation 
which  Is  dedicated  for  use  exclusively  by  rall- 
cars,  buses,  or  other  high  occupancy  vehicles. 
It  Includes  facilities  using  rail,  catenary, 
dedicated  bus  lanes,  and  automated  guide- 
ways;  " 

AMENDMENTS   TO  FORMULA   PROGRAM  FOR   NON- 
URBANIZED  AREAS 

Sec.  106.  Section  18(a)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following: 

"Each  state  (other  than  the  Common- 
wealths of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands)  that  contains  an  area 
other  than  an  urbanized  area  shall  receive 
In  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  Is  at 
least  one  per  cent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  years  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section." 

SAFETT  CRITERIA 

Sec  107.  Section  107  of  the  National  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974  Is 
repealed  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  is  amended  to  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.   23.   Safety   CarrERiA   and  Determina- 
tions. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  12(d),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  safety  criteria  and  standards  for 
use  during  the  investigation  of  unsafe  con- 
ditions in  any  facility,  equipment,  or  manner 
of  operation  of  any  transit  system  financed 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Investigate  unsafe 
conditions  In  any  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation  of  any  transit  system 
financed  under  this  Act  which  create  a  seri- 
ous hazard  of  death  or  injury  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  conditions  and  the  means  which  might 
best  be  employed  to  eliminate  or  correct 
them.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
is  unsafe,  he  shall  require  the  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  plan  for  correcting  the  unsafe  facil- 
ity, equipment,  or  manner  of  operation,  and 
the  Secretary  may  withhold  further  financial 
assistance  to  the  applicant  until  such  plan  is 
approved  or  the  approved  plan  is  imple- 
mented."9 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S  J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  freeze 
Senators'  salaries  for  3  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
duce funds  for  Senate  personal  and  com- 
mittee staff  by  5  percent:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administrati(»i. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  joint  resolutions 
which  I  think  should  be  quickly  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  to  show  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  body  is  serious  about 
stopping  increased  Government  spending 
and  that  we  will  take  the  first  step  in 
trying  to  solve  the  problem. 

These  resolutions  are  very  simple.  The 
first  one  provides  that  the  salaries  of  all 
Senators,  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  shall 
be  frozen  for  a  period  of  3  years  from 
the  date  this  joint  resolution  is  enacted. 
The  second  joint  resolution  requires  that, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  moneys  available 
to  each  Senator  and  each  committee  of 
the  Senate  for  employment  of  personnel 
shall  not  exceed  95  percent  of  the  amount 
available  for  fiscal  year  1980.  This  reso- 
lution requires  a  5-percent  reduction  in 
money  available  for  hiring  by  each  Sen- 
ator and  committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  will  allow  the  salaries  of 
Senate  employees  currently  rai  the  pay- 
roll to  be  Increased  within  the  3-year 
period  as  long  as  a  Senator  or  committee 
does  not  violate  the  95-percent  require- 
ment contained  in  section  1  of  the  joint 
resolution.  Pursuant  to  the  proviso,  a 
Senator  can  perform  normal  hiring  prac- 
tices, grant  raises,  and  other  employment 
procedures  without  freezing  wages.  This 
should  allow  enough  flexibility  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  attrition  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  amount  spent  on 
personnel  employed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
economic  condition  of  this  country  is  the 
number  one  issue  confronting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  With  an 
inflation  rate  climbing  to  an  annualized 
rate  of  some  18  percent,  energy  prices 
which  rose  some  70  percent  in  1979  alone 
and  going  up  due  to  the  President's  de- 
control program  and  import  tariff,  soar- 
ing interest  rates  currently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  16-17  percent  for  home  mort- 
gages, and  our  financial  markets  in  dis- 
array, the  time  has  come  lor  prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  and  the  need  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
we  can  take  the  first  step  in  cutting 
spending  and  getting  by  with  leas. 

As  each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
knows,  the  American  people  are  express- 
ing a  growing  concern  dally  over  the  rate 
of  inflation  and  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's budget  balanced.  Although 
I  believe  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
will  be  no  cure-all  to  inflation,  this  must 
be  done  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
country  that  we  can  get  our  financial 
affairs  in  order. 

While  I  strongly  feel  the  budget  can 
and  will  be  balanced  for  fiscal  1981,  Mr. 
President,  I  also  think  that  the  first 
place  to  start  In  reducing  Government 
expenditures  is  right  here  In  the  VS. 
Senate  and  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  By  cutting  back  on  our 
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openers. 

esolution  will  not  mandate 

Senators  or  commit- 

at  their  reductions,  but 

them  to  get  by  with 

what  they  are  spending 

personnel.  We  must  also 

foregoing   any   salary   in- 

p(  riod  of  3  years  even  though 

damaged  by  infiation.  It  is 

note,  Mr.  President,  that 

bJLidget  which  was  submitted 

in  late  January  of  this 

by  5  percent  across- 

o^itlays    would    be    in    the 

of    $585    billion,    which 

we  would  have  a  surplus 

t^llion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

,  there  can  be  little  doubt 

to  be  some  belt  tighten- 

of  Senate  employment. 

staffs   have   grown   very 

recent  years  and  the  cost  of 

legislative  branch  of  this 

las  grown  enormously.  We 

f 0  timate  to  have  competent 

staffs,  but  in  this  time  of 

all  of  us  must  be  pre- 

in.  and  therefore,  we  can 

or  cut  back  on  our  own 

fiscal   1968.   when  the 

of  Senate  employees  was 

size  has  grown  to  roughly 

Cbmbined  staff  of  the  House 

(  rew  by  about  70  percent 

1968  to  fiscal  year  1979. 

President,  the  staff  of  the 

of  the  Senate  has 

135  in  fiscal  year  1970  to 

eiftember  30, 1978. 

resolution  would  freeze 
for  a  3-year  period.   Al- 
ca  inot  determine  how  much 
)y  this  freeze.  I  think  it  is 
will  show  how  serious  we 
holding   the  line  on 
increases, 
resolution  would  impose  a 
of  fiscal  year  1980  au- 
categories  of  Senate  staff 
One  is  the  area  of  clerk 
Senators  under  the  title 
Clerical,   and   Legisla- 
to  Senators."  The  second 
Employees."  and  the 
is  "Inquiries  and  Investi- 
President.  the  growth  in 
;egories  has  been  very  slg- 
1  he  resolution  I  am  intro- 
result  in  a  savings  of  $9.3 
1981  just  from  these  re- 
total  amount  of  budget 
fiscal  1980  for  the  three 
24.383.000,  which  includes 
jay  increases.  In  the  Pres- 
request   for  fiscal   year 
are  $127,506,000.  If  my 


com  tnittees 


joint 


people 


fisc  il 


resolution  is  enacted,  these  areas  will 
only  be  appropriated  at  a  level  of  $118.- 
163,850,  which  is  95  percent  of  the  fiscal 
1080  l3vel.  thus  resulting  in  a  savings  of 
$9,342,150  from  the  President's  1981 
budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  many  may  call  this  pro- 
posed savings  insignificant  or  not  worth 
the  effort  in  a  budget  of  $600  bilUon.  A 
savings  of  $9.3  million  in  a  budget  the 
size  of  this  country's  may  not  be  very 
large,  but  it  will  at  least  show  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
v/illing  to  get  by  on  less  and  that  we  can 
get  our  own  house  in  order  before  impos- 
ing budgetary  cuts  on  others.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  this  effort  and 
that  this  can  be  enacted  in  a  swift  man- 
ner. 

In  my  5  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have  re- 
turned 15  percent  of  all  the  money  allo- 
cated to  my  staff.  I  do  not  feel  deprived. 
T  have  an  adecuate,  well  paid  staff,  and 
I  believe  we  all  can  do  the  same.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  consider  both  resolutions 
at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  I  have  prepared  show- 
ing the  cost  savings  from  the  three  cate- 
gories I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


{Dollars  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  year 


Category 


1978 


1980 
esti- 
mated 
with 
supple- 
1979    mental 


1981 
Presi- 
dent's 
budget 


Administrative,  clerical,  and 
legislative    assistance    to 

Senators  J60. 5 

Committee  emoloyees  10.8 

Inquiries  and  investigations        30. 0 


$70. 9 
11.4 
30.4 


J77.  0  J78. 4 
13.0  13.0 
34.  3         36. 0 


Total 


101.3    112.7      124.3        127.4 


to  als 


Note:  Maximum  amount  under  Bumpers'  resolution  equals 
95  percent  of  5124,300.000  or  $118,100,000.  Savings  under 
Bumpers'  amendment  lor  1981  budget  equals  $127  400  000 
minus  $118,100,000  or  $9,300,000. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolutions  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.   Res.    153 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  annual  rate 
of  pay  of  each  Senator,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate  which  is  ac- 
tually being  paid  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  not  be 
increased  with  respect  to  service  performed 
during  a  three-year  period  beginning  on 
such  date  of  enactment. 


S.J.   Res.    154 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1: 

That  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1.  1980,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds 
made  available  to  any  United  States  Senator 


from  any  State  for  the  employment  of  per- 
sonnel in  his  office  shall  be  equal  to  95  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  such  Senator  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  October  1.  1979;  and,  commenc- 
ing with  fiscal  year  beginning  October  i 
1980,  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  made 
available  to  any  Standing,  Special,  Select  or 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  for  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel  shall  not  exceed  95  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  such  Standing.  Special,  Se- 
lect or  Joint  Committee  for  such  purpose  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1979. 

Section  2: 

Provided  however,  that  nothing  herein 
shall  prevent  any  employee  or  oflBcer  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  other  than  Senators, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders,  from  receiving  an  Increase 
in  salary,  provided  Section  1  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  complied  with. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  219,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the 
charitable  deduction  to  taxpayers 
whether  or  not  they  itemize  their  per- 
sonal deductions. 

S.     1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcinD,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1858,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  that 
title  are  the  exclusive  remedy  in  medical 
malpractice  actions  and  proceedings  re- 
sulting from  federally  authorized  Na- 
tional Guard  training  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    31S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Oldahoma  (Mr,  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2153,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  concentrate 
enforcement  activities  on  hazardous 
workplaces  and  encourage  self-initiative 
in  improving  occupational  safety  and 
health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2177,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  mortgage  amount,  sales  price 
and  interest  rate  limitations  under  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation emergency  home  purchase  assist- 
ance authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     2319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2319,  a  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affirmative  action  employ- 
ment program  for  Government  contrac- 
tors by  exempting  contractors  without 
appreciable  employment  opportunities 
and  by  eliminating  unnecessary  require- 
ments Euid  paperwork. 
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S.    3366 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  CMr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  were  added 
as  cosp>onsors  of  S.  2366,  a  bill  to  require 
adjustments  in  census  population  figures 
for  aliens  in  the  United  States  illegally 
so  as  to  prevent  distortions  in  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  legislative  apportionment 
and  districting  of  the  States,  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  under  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

S.     243S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  fr<Hn  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2435,  a  bill  to  rescind  cer- 
tain appropriations  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture  by  Federal  depart- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     2470 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2470,  a 
bill  to  reduce  consumption  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  by  electric  utilities  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  1  !• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  119,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund,  Incorporated  to  erect  a  memorial. 

SENATE  COMCURRENT  RESQlLtrTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sai- 
ator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  80,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  February  as  "National 
Snowmobiling  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 83— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  SUPPORT  OF  THE  WORLD 
WEATHER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CANNON  (by  request)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

S.  Ck>N.  Res.  83 

Whereas,  on  May  29,  1968,  the  90th  Con- 
gress passed  Concurrent  Resolution  67  urg- 
ing the  United  States  to  participate  In  and 
give  full  support  to  the  world  weather 
program. 

Whereas,  that  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that,  on  or 
before  March  I  of  each  year,  the  President 
should  transmit  to  Congress  a  plan  setting 
forth  the  proposed  participation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  next  fiscal  year  In 
International  programs  in  meteorology. 

Whereas,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
Concurrent  Resolution  67,  the  beginning  of 
the  federal  fiscal  year  changed  from  July  to 
October,  thus  making  It  difficult  for  federal 
agencies  to  assemble  accurate  fiscal  Informa- 


tion for  submission  to  the  Congress  on 
March  1, 

Whereas,  the  active  but  unchanging  na- 
ture of  U.S.  participation  In  International 
meteorological  programs  makes  the  submis- 
sion of  an  annual  plan  necessary,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that,  on  or  before  June  1  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  the  President  should  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  plan  setting  forth  the  pro- 
posed participation  of  the  United  States  for 
two  fiscal  years  in  international  programs  In 
meteorology.  The  plan  should  contain  a 
statement  of  the  activities  to  be  conducted 
and  specify  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  which  would  conduct  the 
activity. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today,  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, a  concurrent  resolution  establish- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  participate  in  and 
give  full  support  to  the  world  weather 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Department    or    Commerce, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  26, 1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presdent:  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 67  of  the  90th  Congress  established  the 
Sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  participate  In  and  give  full  support 
to  the  World  Weather  Program.  Over  the 
Intervening  12  years,  substantial  progress 
and  Important  achievements  have  been  made 
in  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  that  program  In  such  areas  as  the  Global 
Observing  System,  data  processing  and  the 
preparation  of  Improved  forecasts. 

At  the  request  of  Congress,  the  President 
has  made  an  annual  report  of  the  World 
Weather  Program  documenting  this  progress 
and  these  achievements  by  U.S.  agencies. 
Normally  this  report  Is  transmitted  In  March. 
Due  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  did  not  produce  a 
timely  fiscal  yeair  1979  plan  for  the  Presi- 
dent. We  expect  that  the  combined  plan  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  will  be  ready  for 
the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress  in 
April  1980. 

Our  experience  with  the  World  Weather 
Program  has  been  that  progress  in  interna- 
tional meteorology  Is  often  slow  to  realize. 
Consequently,  we  recommend  that  Congress 
consider  revising  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 67  to  require  submission  of  a  plan  every 
two  years  rather  than  annually  as  at  present. 
We  suggest  that  such  a  plan  be  submitted 
In  the  odd-numbered  years  to  be  available 
for  each  new  Congress.  We  also  suggest  that 
the  reporting  date  be  changed  to  June  1. 
The  change  In  the  start  of  the  budget  year 
from  July  to  October  has  made  it  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  assemble  accurate  fiscal  In- 
formation so  that  the  report  can  be  made  by 
March  1.  I  have  enclosed  In  this  letter  a 
draft  concurrent  resolution  which  reflects 
these  suggested  changes. 

Whether  or  not  these  suggested  changes 
are  accepted.  Individual  agencies  wUl  con- 
tinue to  document  their  programs  In  world 
meteorology  as  part  of  their  annual  budget 
submissions. 

In  pctrt,  the  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
67  stated  that  "unprecedented  scientific  op- 
portunities and  technological  possibilities 
exist  to  Improve  the  weather  services  for  the 


United  States  by  Increasing  the  accuracy  Mid 
extending  the  time  range  of  weather  pre- 
diction "  With  the  help  of  Congreas,  we  hare 
been  able  to  capitalize  on  many  of  those  op- 
portunities to  make  substantial  gains. 
Further,  through  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram we  have  trained  thousands  of  foreign 
scientists  and  technicians.  Many  of  these 
people  now  hold  responsible  positions  In 
their  national  weather  services.  Third  Wortd 
nations  In  South  America  and  Africa  have 
been  prominent  In  our  programs.  The  flow 
of  meteorological  data  from  these  areas  has 
nearly  doubled  In  the  last  decade  and  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  effort  Invested  In  the 
World  Weather  Program.  These  data  together 
with  Improved  communications,  forecast 
models,  and  satellite  sensing,  have  provided 
a  basis  for  important  tmprovements  In 
weather  forecasts  for  the  United  States  and 
In  o«ir  understanding  of  regional  climate. 

Even  greater  opportunities  exist  today 
than  existed  in  1968.  The  Global  Weather 
Experiment  conducted  In  1979,  which  wlU  be 
reported  on  In  the  forthcoming  World 
Weather  Program  Plan  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981,  will  provide  a  basts  for  assessing 
Just  how  far  we  can  go  with  forecaarts. 
World  climate  and  climate  dynamics  ha.'ve 
taken  on  new  importgince  as  energy  and  food 
production  have  become  of  critical  concern. 
These  and  a  number  of  other  Issues  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States  are  central 
to  the  World  Weather  Program.  We  bellere 
the  suggested  changes  In  the  reporting  on 
U.S.  agency  Involvement  in  world  meteorol- 
ogy wUl  help  Congress  to  assess  the  progrea 
being  made  and  to  match  the  support  for 
the  World  Weather  Program  to  the  possible 
benefits. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  A.  Frahk. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY  ACT— S.  1946 

amendment   no.    16S7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  S.  1946,  a  bill  to  reform  the  economic 
regulation  of  railroads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
1946,  the  Railroad  Transportation  Policy 
Act,  which  is  designed  to  rectify  a  grossly 
inequitable  situation  that  would  other- 
wise exist  under  section  115(b)  of  the 
committee-approved  bill.  The  amend- 
ment affects  rail  freight  rates  which 
have  been  established  for  coal  transpor- 
tation under  section  10729  of  the  revised 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  so-<»lled 
capital  incentive  rate  provision. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  section  10729  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  10730 

RAIL  carriers:  incentive  por  capital 
investment 
(a)  A  proposed  rate,  classification,  rule, 
or  practice  for  transportation  by  a  rail  car- 
rier subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  106  of  this  tlUe  reqtilr- 
Ing  a  total  capital  Investment  of  at  least 
1 1.000,000  to  Implement  shall  be  established 
and  become  effective  imder  this  section.  This 
section  applies  whether  the  Investment  Is 
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IndlTld  lally 
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any  of  them, 
(b)    A  raU 
Intent  to 
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esta  Dlisb  : 


caj  ital 


pro  xised 
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or  collectively  by  the  oar- 
shipper,  receiver,  or  agent  for 
3r  by  a  third  party, 
carrier   may   file   a   notice   of 
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.  Mr.  President,  the  capi- 
rate  provision  became  law 
he  Railroad  Revltalization 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  the 
purpose  of  the  capital  in- 
provision  was  to  encourage 
and  thus  assist  in  the 
and  revitalization  of  the 
The  provision  was  in- 
e^courage  shippers  and  car- 
rate  agreements  for  in- 
requiring  the  outlay  of 
investments  in  rail-related 
Interstate     Commerce 
^as  stated  explicitly  that  the 
of  the  capital  incentive 
was  to  encourage  large- 
rates, 
that  by  granting  rate  pro- 
n^otiated  investments,  capi- 
would  be  encouraged  and 
and  the  carriers  partici- 
he    capital    incentive    rate 
w^uld  be  shielded  from  pro- 
by  third  parties.  Thus 
provides    for   expedited 
and  prevents  any  chal- 
review  of  approved  rates 
of  5  years. 

the  capital  incentive 

has  not  performed  as  was 
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cedural  advantages  accrue  to  a  railroad 
if  a  proposed  rate  qualifies  for  treatment 
under  this  provision  of  the  law.  ICC 
rate  review  in  these  cases  is  limited  to  180 
days,  and  the  ICC  has  construed  the  law 
to  require  that  the  burden  of  proof  in 
such  cases  be  imposed  on  the  shipper 
rather  than  the  railroad.  This  combina- 
tion makes  these  rate  proposals  imusual- 
ly  difiQcult  for  shippers  to  contest. 

The  railroads  involved  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  procedural  benefits  of 
the  capital  incentive  rate  provision  and, 
with  their  dominance  of  the  coal-haul- 
ing market,  have  used  the  procedure  as  a 
weapon  to  impose  extremely  high  freight 
rates  on  captive  coal  customers.  These 
are  the  same  captive  coal  customers,  in- 
cidentally, that  are  being  required  by 
increasingly  strict  Federal  law  to 
abandon  oil  and  gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  and 
convert  to  coal. 

That  the  capital  incentive  rate  provi- 
sion has  not  achieved  its  purpose  has 
become  increasingly  apparent.  The  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  in  its  report 
on  S.  1946,  concluded  that  incentive 
rates  are  not  the  answer,  and  recom- 
mended repeal  of  the  provision  for  the 
future.  Among  other  things,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  carriers  in  some  in- 
stances have  used  the  capital  incentive 
rate  provision  to  avoid  agreements  pre- 
viously entered  into  with  shippers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
in  a  very  thorough  recent  report  on  rail- 
road coal  rates,  reached  basically  the 
same  conclusion  about  capital  incentive 
rates.  That  study  found  that  these  rates 
invariably  exceed  rates  approved  in 
other  individual  rate  cases  involving  unit 
train  coal  movements,  even  though  the 
applicable  ratemalcing  standards  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same.  The  House 
study  concluded  that  the  capital  incen- 
tive rate  provision  impedes  sound  rate- 
making,  and  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended its  repeal  and  the  reopening  of 
rates  already  established  under  the 
provision. 

Since  enactment  of  the  4-R  Act,  only 
four  capital  incentive  rates  have  been 
established.  These  rates  involve  the 
transportation  of  coal  for  Arizona  Elec- 
tric Power  Cooperative  between  Gallup. 
N.  Mex.,  and  Cochise,  Ariz.;  Houston 
Lighting  and  Power  Co.,  between  Cor- 
dero,  Wyo.,  and  Smithers  Lake,  Tex.; 
Celanese  Chemical  Co.,  between  Hayden, 
Colo.,  and  Kings  Mill,  Tex.;  and  Central 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  between  Axial, 
Colo.,  and  Coleto  Creek,  Tex.  Each  of 
these  cases  involves  the  transportation  of 
western  coal  by  western  rail  carriers 
and  each  rate  was  approved  over  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  shippers. 

The  Arizona,  Houston,  and  Celanese 
coal  rate  cases  were  among  the  first  of 
the  post-OPEC  embargo  western  coal 
cases  decided  by  the  ICC.  These  cases 
were  decided  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
mission's current  coal  ratemaking  policy 
was  still  evolving.  The  rate  methodology 
approved  by  the  ICC  in  these  early 
cases  has  been  significantly  altered  in 
subsequent  rate  cases.  In  these  subse- 
quent cases,  the  ICC  has  utilized  a  rate 
methodology  known  as  the  7  percent  so- 
lution, by  which  a  coal  rate  is  set  at  7 


percent  above  all  the  costs  associated 
with  moving  the  coal. 

Had  these  three  cases  been  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  now-prevailing 
7  percent  solution,  the  result  would  be 
demonstrably  lower  rates.  Given  the  high 
volume  of  coal  involved,  the  savings  to 
these  shippers  and  their  ratepayers 
would  be  substantial.  Without  coimting 
the  customers  of  Celanese,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 4.5  million  persons  already 
burdened  with  high  utility  bills,  who  are 
served  by  the  three  electric  utilities 
involved. 

The  Central  Power  and  Light.  Coleto 
Creek  rate,  although  established  under 
the  capital  incentive  provision,  is  in  a 
somewhat  different  category.  In  that 
case,  the  ICC  did  not  reach  the  issue  of 
rate  reasonableness  because  it  found 
that  it  lacked  jurisdiction  to  do  so  since 
the  market  offered  substantial  competi- 
tion— in  the  form  of  coal  from  South 
Africa. 

Had  these  four  established  capital  in- 
centive rate  cases  been  decided  under 
another  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  they  could  be  reopened  and 
reviewed.  Because  they  were  decided  un- 
der the  capital  incentive  provision,  how- 
ever, they  are  immune  from  challenge  or 
review  for  5  years.  Unless  the  law  is 
amended  as  I  propose,  this  will  be  the 
result  despite  the  fact  that  the  ICC  has 
since  changed  its  coal  ratemaking  pol- 
icy and  despite  the  fact  that  section 
115(b)  of  the  committee  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  repeal  the  capitcd  incentive  rate 
provision  for  the  future. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  repeal  this 
provision  prospectively  without  also 
taking  action  to  provide  an  avenue  of 
possible  relief  for  those  shippers  and 
electric  ratepayers  now  burdened  by 
capital  incentive  rates  already  estab- 
lished. The  amendment  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  provide  this  opportunity  for  re- 
lief. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
ICC  reopen  and  investigate  the  lawful- 
ness of  any  established  capital  incentive 
rate,  if  the  rate  was  initially  contested  by 
the  affected  shipper  and  if  the  affected 
shipper  requests  that  the  case  be  re- 
opened. The  ICC's  investigatory  proceed- 
ings in  such  a  case  would  have  to  be  com- 
pleted within  180  days,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  in  the  investigation  would  be 
upon  the  carrier. 

In  the  reopened  investigation,  no  new 
formula  for  rate  reasonableness  would  be 
prescribed.  The  ICC  would  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  apply  prevailing  standards 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Assuming  that 
the  ICC  would  apply  the  7-percent- 
solution  formula  now  being  utilized  by 
the  Commission,  the  result  would  be  sig- 
nificantly lower  rates  in  these  cases. 

To  impose  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
railroad  and  to  provide  for  an  expedited 
investigation  in  the  reopened  cases  is  en- 
tirely fair  and  appropriate.  Under  the 
existing  capital  incentive  rate  provision, 
ICC  rate  review  is  limited  to  180  days, 
and  the  ICC  imposes  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  shipper.  To  place  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  railroad  in  a  reopened  pro- 
ceeding is  eminently  fair  and  fully  con- 
sistent with  other  sections  of  the  Re- 
vised   Interstate    Commerce    Act    that 
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place  a  similar  burden  on  the  railroad  in 
noncapital  incentive  cases. 

I  fully  support  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's decision  to  recommend  repeal  of 
the  capital  incentive  rate  provision  for 
the  future,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
inequitable  to  take  that  action  without 
also  providing  for  review  of  the  rates 
already  established.  There  are  only  four 
such  rates  in  existence,  but  failure  to 
provide  for  the  reopening  of  these  cases 
would  do  a  disservice  to  the  shippers  and 
ratepayers  Involved. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  well- 
established  national  policy  favoring 
greatly  increased  reliance  on  domestic 
coal  and  a  shift  away  from  oil  and  gas  as 
a  boiler  fuel  for  electric  power  genera- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  rail  rates  for 
coal  hauling  are  higher  than  necessary, 
increased  reliance  on  coal  is  discouraged. 
If  the  law  requires  that  a  particular  pow- 
erplant  bum  coal,  then  excessive  coal 
rates  put  an  excessive  burden  on  electric 
ratepayers.  In  the  instance  where  con- 
version to  coal  is  not  mandated  by  law, 
excessive  coal  freight  rates  have  an  eco- 
nomic impact  which  discourages  volun- 
tary conversion. 

The  ICC's  coal  rate  policies,  reflected 
in  the  existing  capital  incentive  rate 
cases  and  in  other  cases,  clash  with 
these  national  energy  policy  objectives. 
The  coal  freight  rates  approved  by  the 
ICC  in  these  cases  have  made  the  reali- 
zation of  our  energy  policy  goals  more 
difficult  and  have  placed  an  excessive 
burden  on  affected  utility  ratepayers  and 
industries.  Yet,  imder  present  law  and 
the  committee  bill,  these  established 
rates  cannot  be  reopened  or  reviewed 
for  5  years. 

I  believe  it  is  time  not  only  to  repeal 
the  capital  incentive  rate  provision  but 
also  to  permit  the  reopening  of  existing 
rates  established  under  that  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amkndmkkt  No.  1687 

On  page  67,  line  21.  strike  out  the  word 
"section"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "sections". 

On  page  68,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quo- 
tation mark  and  the  end  period. 

On  page  68.  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  In  the  case 
of  any  rate,  classification,  rule  or  practice 
established  under  this  section  which  was 
contested  by  the  affected  shipper  or  shippers, 
the  Commission  shall,  upon  request  of  an 
affected  shipper,  conduct  an  Investigation 
into  the  lawfulness  of  such  rate,  classifica- 
tion, r\Ue  or  practice  In  a  proceeding,  to  be 
completed  within  180  days  of  such  request, 
In  which  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon 
the  carrier  or  carriers  participating  In  such 
rate.". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 

TO  MEET 

coMMrrrEE  ok  forzicn  kelattons 

Mr.    BOREN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 

on  foreign   relations  be  authorized  to 

meet  during  the.  session  of  the  Senate 

today  to  hear  administration  officials  on 

additional  authorization  requests  for  fis- 


cal year  1981  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee    on    rules    and    administration 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  26, 
1980  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Federal 
Election  Commission's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1981  authorized  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee    on    agriculture,    NDTRmON.    AND 

forestry 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  26,  1980  to  hold  a  markup  session 
on  legislation  to  relieve  the  effects  of 
the  grain  embargo  on  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS  BEDEVIL  CENSUS 
BUREAU 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  its  efforts 
to  accommodate  many  special  interest 
groups,  has  greatly  overextended  the 
original  constitutional  purpose  of  the 
census.  In  a  recent  article,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  stated  that  "all  maimer  of 
bureaucrats,  business-market  analysts, 
academic  researchers,  and  political  ax- 
grinders  have  gotten  their  hands  on  the 
census  questionnaire  to  ask  about  mat- 
ters of  parochial  interest."  "The  cost  of 
this  overzealous  information  hunt  will 
be  $1  billion — four  times  what  it  cost  in 
1970. 

The  excessive  number  of  questions  can 
be  excused  on  the  basis  that  it  will  pro- 
vide better  information  about  ourselves 
in  order  that  we  can  make  better  deci- 
sions regarding  our  future.  However,  it 
appears  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
is  going  too  far  in  attempting  to  include 
millions  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  total  cen- 
sus. This  violation  of  the  constitutional 
principle  of  "one  person-one  vote"  will 
have  far-reaching  repercussions  both  po- 
litically and  economically.  TTiese  reper- 
cussions were  summed  up  in  the  article 
which  states: 

Yet  big  bucks  are  at  stake.  In  1970  an  esti- 
mated $10  billion  in  annual  federal  aid  .  .  . 
was  tied  to  population  formulas.  .  .  .  These 
yearly  allocations  have  grown  to  $S0  billion, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  census  Is  a  fulcrum  of  political  power, 
and  political  arguments  over  it  have  become 
Incredibly  convoluted.  At  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  projected  gains  in  California  and 
Texas  of  two  House  seats  apiece  will  re- 
flect illegal  aliens  who  are  counted  there. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  calcu- 
lations I  have  had  done,  t^ere  are  con- 
siderably more  seats  at  stake  than  two 
in  California  and  Texas. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


As   Census   Nears.   Issues   or   Complianck, 

Aliens   And   Adjusting   for   Undercouwt 

BEOEva  Bureau 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington. — On  April  1,  census  day. 
the  government  will  try  to  get  the  demo- 
graphic goods  on  an  estimated  222  mlUlon 
people  living  In  the  United  SUtes.  That's  9 
percent  more  than  were  counted  in  the  1970 
census,  and  the  sheer  growth  In  numbers  Is 
one  reason  this  year's  census  will  be  more 
difficult  than  ever  before. 

There  is  an  even  more  striking  measure  of 
the  difficulty:  This  census  is  going  to  cost 
$1  billion  to  conduct,  more  than  four  times 
the  1970  cost. 

A  big  sUc8  of  that  Increase  comes  Just 
from  inflation.  But  extra  effort  Is  being  ex- 
pended, too,  and  several  disquieting  signs 
are  suggesting  that  the  census  Is  becoming 
overloaded  and  Increasingly  unmanageable. 

Because  of  the  way  Congress  in  recent 
years  has  linked  federal  handouts  to  popula- 
tion, more  money  and  political  power  than 
ever  ride  on  the  exact  outcome  of  the  count. 
Moreover,  the  census  long  ago  stopt>ed  being 
Just  the  head  count  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  determining  how  many  seats  each 
state  gets  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
All  manner  of  bureaucrats,  buslnefs-market 
analysts,  academic  researchers  and  political 
ax -grinders  have  gotten  their  hands  on  the 
census  questionnaire  to  ask  about  matters  of 
parochial  Interest. 

in  a  cross  fire 

And  this  trend  is  out  of  step  with  the 
times:  people  are  less  and  less  Inclined 
meekly  to  answer  nosy  questions  from  the 
government.  The  census  takers  are  caught 
in  the  middle.  "The  pressures  on  the  Census 
Bureau."  says  Democratic  Sen.  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynlhan  of  New  York,  "have  mounted 
apace." 

Ironically,  these  pressures  have  produced 
simultaneous  arguments  that  the  census  will 
count  too  few  people  and  that  It  will  count 
too  many. 

This  week,  the  Census  Bureau  sponsored 
a  conference  in  Arlington,  Va.,  on  the  touchy 
question  of  whether  to  fudge  the  raw  census 
numbers  to  compensate  for  the  expected 
1980  "undercount."  It's  estimated  that  the 
1970  census  missed  5.3  million  i>eople,  and 
there  isn't  any  hope  of  cutting  that  figure  to 
zero  this  time.  The  idea  of  pretending  to  find 
uncounted  people  horrifies  Census  Bureau 
old-timers,  who  say  there  Isn't  any  practical 
way  to  do  It.  But  the  proposal  to  adjust  the 
numbers  upward,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
distributing  federal  cash,  has  some  very  re- 
spectable supports.  Including  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  critics  are 
malting  a  forceful  legal  and  political  com- 
plaint that  the  1980  census  net  will  catch  too 
many  people,  namely  the  unknown  mUllons 
of  Illegal  aliens  living  In  the  U.S.  A  group 
ciUled  the  Federation  for  American  Immi- 
gration Reform,  Joined  by  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont and  26  members  of  Congress,  Is  suing 
to  block  the  April  count  unless  the  Census 
Bureau  agrees  to  include  a  citizenship  ques- 
tion «lth  every  questionnaire.  Right  now, 
the  bureau  plans  to  Include  the  question  C'lt 
foreign-born,  are  you  a  naturalized  U.S.  citi- 
zen?") on  questionnaires  going  to  Just 
one  household  out  of  five. 

The  suit,  pending  here  before  a  panel  of 
three  federal  district  judges,  complains  that 
including  illegal  aliens  will  unfairly  skew 
voting  power  in  Congress  to  states  where 
they  live,  at  the  expense  of  states  that  have 
few  illegals.  The  Census  Bureau,  repre- 
sented in  court  by  the  Justice  Department, 
contends  that  putting  the  citizenship  ques- 
tion on  all  questionnaires  would  be  too  costly 
and  that  the  Constitution  has  no  requirement 
for  a  count  of  U.S.  citizens  only.  The  case 
conceivably  cculd  force  an  extra-fast  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  before  the  census  ques- 
Uonnalres  are  maUed  out  March  28.  (Btireau 
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Yet  big  bucks  are  at  stake.  In  1970  an  es- 
timated 810  billion  In  annual  federal  aid, 
under  such  programs  as  revenue  sharing,  was 
tied  to  population  formulas  and  thus  to  cen- 
sus results.  These  yearly  allocations  have 
grown  to  950  billion,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau. 

THE  ENtTMEBATORS 

The  main  money-losers  from  census  un- 
dercounting  are  Inner  cities,  the  rural  South 
and  localities  with  many  residents  who  can't 
read  the  English-language  forms.  Census 
planners  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  train 
an  army  of  270,000  temporary  "enumerators" 
to  track  down  people  who  don't  mail  back 
the  forms.  But  this  check-back  plan  bumps 
Into  another  trend  of  the  times:  With  more 
women  at  work,  enumerators  checking  an  ad- 
dress in  person  or  by  phone  will  often  find 
nobody  home. 

Because  of  such  obstacles,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  census  panel,  whose 
chairman  Is  Harvard  University  sociologist 
Nathan  Keyfitz,  has  recommended  that  the 
final  count  be  adjusted  upward  for  places 
where  it's  thought  that  a  lot  of  people  were 
missed.  New  York's  Sen.  Moynlhan  Is  spon- 
soring a  bill  authorizing  such  adjustment. 

Though  the  Census  Bureau  sponsored  the 
conference  on  the  issue,  the  agency  is  show- 
ing great  reluctance  to  fudge  its  numbers. 
Some  officials  suggest  that  each  federal 
money-dispensing  agency  devise  its  own  ad- 
justment formula  instead.  A  decision  on 
any  adjustment  of  figures  is  likely  late  this 
year. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  adjust- 
ment proposal  would  apply  only  to  federal 
grant-allocation  formulas,  not  to  seats  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  According  to 
the  most  recent  Census  Bureau  projection, 
the  1980  raw  head  count  will  cause  14  of 
the  435  House  seats  to  change  hands  among 
the  states,  with  the  West  and  the  South 
the  big  gainers.  (The  change  following  the 
1970  census  was  11  seats.) 

PARTISAN  CALCITLATIONS 

Thus,  the  census  Is  a  fulcrum  of  political 
power,  and  political  arguments  over  it  have 
become  incredibly  convoluted.  At  least  to 
some  extent,  the  projected  gains  in  Calif- 
ornia and  Texas  of  two  House  seats  apiece 
will  reflect  illegal  aliens  who  are  counted 
there.  Republican  Rep.  William  Dannemeyer 
and  some  other  California  conservatives 
■worry  that  the  1980  redlstrlctlng  will  concen- 
trate power  In  the  heavily  Democratic  urban 
areas  where  many  aliens  live. 

The  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform,  the  group  suing  to  stop  the  census 
unless  Illegal  aliens  are  subtracted  from  the 
count.  Insists  It  has  no  partisan  ax  to  grind. 
Executive  Director  Roger  Connor  says  the 
organization  is  interested  mainly  in  control- 
ling population  growth  and  doesn't  care 
about  political  consequences. 

"Counting  the  aliens  might  help  Demo- 
crats in  urban  centers."  he  says,  "but  in- 
cluding them  also  adds  to  the  population  In 
the  Sun  Belt,  which  tends  to  go  Republican." 
Of  the  26  members  of  Congress  supporting 
the  suit,  20  are  from  both  parties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  Is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
two  House  seats  because  of  the  1980  count. 

Partisanship  is  one  factor  in  congressional 
pressure  to  cut  the  complexity  of  the  census 
form.  The  controlling  Democratic  commit- 
tee chairmen  think  the  burden  of  answering 
so  many  questons  tends  to  worsen  the  census 
undercount  in  cities  and  thus  hurt  Demo- 
crats. The  Census  Bureau,  at  the  behest  of 
revenue-sharing  distributors  in  the  Treasury, 
originally  had  planned  to  ask  everyone  the 
Income  question  this  year.  Congressional 
critics  argued  that  this  would  greatly  in- 
crease resistance  to  the  questionnaire,  and 
the  bureau  agreed  to  restrict  the  Income 
query  to  20%  of  the  populace  getting  the 
long  torm.% 


MAKING  THE  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
FORCE  WORK 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  it  has  been  evident  that  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  not  working. 
Meeting  recruitment  goals  has  been  difB- 
cult  and  often  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. Numerous  reports  of  recruit- 
ment fraud  have  surfaced.  Many  of  the 
men  and  women  recruited  lack  the  basic 
education  and  skills  which  are  necessary 
for  operating  the  most  simple  equipment 
used  by  a  modem  army. 

Trained  military  personnel  with  8,  10, 
or  more  years  of  experience  are  bailing 
out  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  These  are 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  back- 
bone of  our  active  military  force  and  who 
are  needed  to  train  recruits.  They  are 
leaving  because  of  poor  pay  and  frustra- 
tion. They  are  leaving  because  of  the 
apathy  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
to  their  plight  and  importance. 

The  status  of  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  is  not  much  better.  In  some 
cases  reservists  are  forced  to  pay  their 
own  transportation  costs  for  their  tour 
of  duty.  The  equipment  with  which 
Guard  and  Reserve  imits  train  are  of 
Korean  war  vintage.  The  frustrated  ac- 
tive military  personnel  that  are  bailing 
out  are  not  about  to  tackle  the  same  type 
of  frustration  in  the  Reserves.  Thus,  our 
Reserve  strength  is  declining. 

The  administration  has  not  only  failed 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  problems  but 
has  actively  opposed  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress to  solve  them.  Late  last  year  and 
earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
campaigned  against  the  Armstrong- 
Matsunaga  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  a  3.4-percent  pay  increase 
for  the  military.  We  are  now  left  with  a 
military  in  which  thousands  of  personnel 
are  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

The  only  response  that  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  administration  is  a  pro- 
posal for  draft  registration.  Registration 
will  not  solve  these  problems.  It  will  not 
improve  recruitment  or  retention.  It  will 
not  provide  for  an  adequately  trained 
and  equipped  military  in  the  event  of 
national  emergency.  It  is  the  Active  and 
Reserve  military  that  will  be  the  first  line 
of  defense  in  any  conflict.  Now  is  the 
time  to  address  the  many  problems  with 
the  All- Volunteer  Military  (AVM) . 

In  the  Saturday  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  appeared  an  article  by  R. 
James  Woolsey,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  which  addressed  this  very 
issue.  Today's  military  is  divorced  from 
society  as  a  whole.  The  pay  incentives 
are  not  significant  enough  to  attract 
educated  individuals,  therefore  we  are 
attracting  only  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated. We  are  not  even  attracting  those 
desiring  an  education,  the  "upward 
mobile".  Basically  we  have  created  a 
gulf  between  the  educated  class  and  the 
military.  A  good  military  must  reflect 
to  some  degree  the  political,  cultural, 
educational,  economic  and  social  make- 
up of  society.  Our  military  does  not. 

Mr.  Woolsey  mentions  that  Dr. 
Charles  Moskos,  a  sociologist  at  North- 
western University,  is  proposing  that  we 
bring  back  a  form  of  the  GI  bill  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
It  is  that  type  of  incentive  with  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  pay  that  will  attract 
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the  type  of  individuals  that  our  military 
desperately  needs.  In  addition,  S.  2071, 
which  provides  for  the  cancellation  of 
student  loans  made  or  guaranteed  imder 
the  Higher  Education  Act  for  military 
service,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  provide  leadership  in  this  area. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  review  the  problems  and  implement 
the  programs  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  I  ask  that 
the  article  by  Mr.  Woolsey  appear  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Thinking  Man's  Army 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 
The  public  debate  about  the  draft  rolls 
along,  subtracting  a  bit  each  day  from  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge  about  the 
nation's  No.  1  defense  problem:  how  we  are 
to  get  and  hold  enough  able  people  in  the 
armed  forces  to  keep  us  from  being  stomped 
if  we  have  to  fight.  While  the  world's  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  front-page  equivalent  of 
whether  Brenda  Starr  and  Basil's  daughter, 
Starr  Twinkle,  and  her  dog.  Tlka,  will  be 
drafted  soon  and  sent  to  defend  the  wells 
and  harem  of  Sheik  Oily  O-le-um,  consider 
the  sense  being  made — off  camera — by  two 
thoughtful  and  experienced  men. 

Robin  Pirie  Is  the  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  manpower,  reserve  affairs  and 
logistics.  He's  a  straight  shooter.  He  also  has 
a  thick  skin.  He  needs  it.  For  example,  he 
had  to  explain  to  Congress  recently  why  the 
Defense  Department's  statistics  on  the  men- 
tal ability  of  recruits  have  been  messed  up 
for  years.  Apparently,  severai  years  ago  it 
was  decided  to  stop  the  expensive  calibra- 
tion of  mental  tests,  a  process  needed  to 
ensure  that  the  mental  categories  by  which 
recruits  are  measured  stay  constant  over  the 
years.  The  money  was  saved,  the  tests  weren't 
calibrated  and  the  standards  haven't  stayed 
constant:  they've  bounced  around  and  gen- 
erally gotten  more  relaxed.  So,  over  time, 
there's  been  a  sort  of  grade  inflation  for 
recruits.  Forget  what  you've  heard  about 
there  being  fpwer  recruits  who  are  mentally 
below  average  In  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
than  there  were  in  the  previous  peacetime 
draft — there  are  more,  lots  more.  A  quarter 
to  a  half  of  the  recruits  previously  thought 
to  be  about  average  ("Category  3")— tens 
of  thousands  of  servicemen — are  below  that, 
some  way  below  ("Category  4"). 

Why  does  it  matter?  Go  visit  any  military 
unit  today  and  the  question  answers  Itself. 
The  large  gangs  of  able-bodied  seamen  who 
once  hauled  ropes  and  manned  the  gun 
turrets  in  the  Navy,  for  example,  are  gone — 
replaced  by  fire-control  technicians,  sonar 
operators,  avionics  repair  specialists.  Nor  can 
infantry  or  other  combat  units  today  rea- 
sonably absorb  large  numbers  of  people  of 
significantly  below-average  Intelligence, 
given  modem  weapons  and  tactics. 

It  also  matters  because  some  fundamental 
problems  are  created  when  the  educated 
middle  class  become  so  untouched  by  and 
unfamiliar  with  those  who  defend  their 
civilization.  In  World  War  11.  of  course, 
vast  numbers  served  In  the  military,  and 
even  in  the  19508.  because  of  the  small  youth 
population  then,  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  qualified  young  men  served.  But  then 
came  the  split-up  between  the  military  and 
the  educated  middle  class.  The  student  de- 
ferment was  the  trial  separation,  the  Viet- 
nam War  was  the  bitter  divorce  and  the 
All -Volunteer  Force  was  the  property  settle- 
ment. The  deal  was  that,  as  long  as  they 
kept  up  their  support  payments,  the  edu- 
cated folks  would  get  to  play  around  with- 
out having  to  suffer  all  those  terrible 
Vietnam-era  guilt  feelings,  produced  be- 
cause Groton  and  Levlttown  were  In  college, 
while  Watts  and  Appalachla  were  dying. 


The  problem  that  rises  when  whole  gen- 
erations of  professionals.  Journalists,  bu- 
reaucrats, teachers  and  other  opinion  leaders 
are  never  exposed  to  the  military  is  not 
merely  that  too  many  of  them  don't  appre- 
ciate what's  needed  In  peacetime  to  keep 
armed  forces  ready  to  fight.  It's  also  that 
they  often  tend  to  exaggerate  what  military 
force  can  do  and  to  believe  that  years  of 
neglect  can  be  corrected  by  a  brief  flurry  of 
activity. 

It's  the  same  sort  of  romantic  hop  to  which 
our  Olympic  hockey  team  gave  such  cre- 
dence. The  extraordinary  outpouring  of  af- 
fection for  them  was  at  least  partly  because 
they  confirmed,  this  time,  our  great  national 
myth:  that,  like  Clnctnnatus,  we  gifted  and 
virtuous  amateurs  can  step  out  of  civilian 
life  and  win  the  big  one  whenever  we  really 
need  to. 

It  ain't  so.  Avoiding  miscalculations,  mis- 
understandings— and  worse — is  going  to  re- 
quire the  educated  middle  class  and  the 
military  to  take  up  with  one  another  again. 
And  that  brings  us  to  the  second  thoughtful 
and  experienced  man.  His  name  is  Dr.  Charles 
Moskos,  and  he's  a  sociologist  at  Northwest- 
ern University  who  takes  the  military's  role 
In  American  culture  seriously.  He's  also  often 
an  odd-man-out  because  he  talks  about 
topics  such  as  upward  mobility  and  quality 
and  aspirations  and  all  those  other  messy 
subjects  that  the  economists  who  dominate 
the  military  manpower  debate,  and  who 
staff  the  government  offices  and  the  study 
commissions  Just  hate — you  can't  put  that 
stviff  in  any  rigorous  way  Into  a  computer, 
so  what  use  can  It  be? 

Charlie  Moskos  wants  to  try  to  save  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  by  bringing  back  a 
form  of  the  GI  BUI.  Attract  the  people  into 
the  military  who  want  to  earn  a  guaranteed 
education,  he  says,  and  youll  get  the  ones 
who  want  to  improve  themselves,  smarter 
soldiers  and  more  knowledgeable  citizens 
later.  It  will  also  be  cheaper,  he  says,  than 
hiring  people  for  cash — which  is  what  we 
try  to  do  now.  with  decreasing  effectiveness. 

It's  worth  a  hard  look,  because  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  beginning  to  limp,  more 
each  year.  Given  its  current  state,  we  may 
have  to  go  back  to  the  draft — not  Just  Ini- 
tial registration,  the  real  draft — soon.  But 
before  that  happens,  Robin  Pirie  and  Charlie 
Moskos  should  get  together. 

Sir  William  Francis  Butler,  a  British  sol- 
dier and  author  of  the  last  century,  gave 
them  their  guidance:  "The  nation  that  will 
insist  on  drawing  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  fighting  man  and  the 
thinking  man  is  liable  to  find  Its  fighting 
done  by  fools  and  its  thinking  done  by 
cowards." 

COMMUTER  AIRLINE  ASSOCIATION 
DEFENDS  AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  attached  letter  from 
the  Commuter  Airline  Association  of 
America.  In  endorsing  the  Motor  Carrier 
Reform  Act  of  1980,  it  strongly  defends 
the  record  of  airline  deregulation  in  pro- 
viding service  to  our  nation's  small  com- 
munities. 

The  letter  follows: 

Commuter  Airline 
Association  of  America, 
Washington,  DC,  March  5.  t9B0. 
Hon.  Howard  Cannon, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  The  Commuter 
Airline  Association  of  America  (CAAA)  com- 
mends the  Commerce  Committee  for  devel- 
oping the  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980. 
CAAA  represents  passenger  and  cargo  air- 
lines. Approximately  30  CAAA  members  pro- 
vide all-cargo  air  service.  CAAA  and  its  in- 
dividual members  were  active  supporters  of 
both  the  All-Cargo  Regulatory  Reform  Act 


of  1977  and  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978. 

The  CAAA  takes  issue  with  the  American 
Trucking  Association  ads  claiming  that  108 
cities  have  lost  all  air  service  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978. 
Not  a  single  city  has  lost  all  air  service  since 
the  Act  was  signed.  Commuter  air  carriers 
have  been  moving  quickly  to  provide  the  es- 
sential air  service  needs  of  our  nation's  small 
communities  since  airline  deregulation. 

In  fact,  172  cities  lost  all  certificated  air 
service  in  the  12  years  prior  to  airline  dereg- 
ulation. These  cities  had  no  assurances  of 
air  service  imder  the  old  regulatory  system. 
Commuter  air  carriers  are  providing  air  aerv- 
Ice  at  140  of  these  cities. 

It  is  clear  that  All-Cargo  Deregulation  baa 
been  successful.  All -cargo  carriers  are  able 
to  better  meet  the  demands  of  shippers  by 
serving  more  cities  with  a  wider  variety  of 
services. 

One  of  the  services  offered  by  the  small 
all-cargo  carriers  Is  specialized  pick  up  and 
delivery  service.  For  this  reason,  the  Com- 
muter Airline  Association  of  America 
strongly  endorses  the  Section  7  exemption  of 
transix>rtatlon  by  motor  vehicles  incidental 
to  transportation  by  aircraft.  This  provision 
wUl  provide  the  small  aU-cargo  carriers  with 
the  opportunity  to  better  serve  the  shipping 
public. 

Sincerely. 

DiTANE  H.  Ekzdahu 

Pre»ident.9 


WHILE  THE  PUBLIC  IS  NOT 
LOOKING 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  if  tbe 
American  p>eople  do  not  have  enough  to 
worry  about  lately — energy  shortages, 
taxflation.  Soviet  expansion,  a  shortage 
of  national  leadership  and  a  surplus  of 
Presidential  candidates — the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  7  gave  its 
approval  to  legislation  that  would  make 
welfare  the  official  way  of  life  in  this 
country. 

That  bill,  H.R.  4904,  Is  an  incredible 
assault  upon  the  dignity  of  every 
American  who  works  for  a  living.  It 
repudiates  the  principles  by  which  most 
of  our  people  have  lived  for  generations. 
It  would  add  millions  of  persons  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  welfare  system. 
It  could  only  have  been  dreamed  up  in 
the  giddy  salons  of  the  poverty  theorists 
whom  Michael  Novak  has  aptly  dubbed 
the  "Lord  Protectors  of  the  Poor." 

H.R.  4904  ranks  right  up  there  with 
OPEC  and  the  Gong  Show  as  offenses 
against  commonsense  and  sound  public 
policy.  Its  details  would  be  laughable,  if 
the  American  taxpayers  did  not  have  to 
pay  for  them. 

In  a  nutshell — and  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  place  for  it — this  is  what 
H.R.  4904  would  do.  At  a  time  when  the 
public  Is  rebelling  against  high  taxes 
and  Government  waste,  it  would  hike 
welfare  payments  by  about  $6  billion  a 
year. 

At  a  time  when  the  people  are  fed  up 
with  big  Oovemment,  it  would  crudely 
override  the  considered  judgment  of 
State  legislatures  to  impose  congres- 
sional whims  upon  State  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

At  a  time  when  dedicated  State  wel- 
fare administrators  are  showing  us  how 
to  carefully  manage  programs  and  re- 
duce fraud,  the  House  has  voted  to  Ig- 
nore State  examples  and  override  State 
law,  thereby  concentrating  more  wa- 
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environmental  pollution  monitors,  art 
aides,  amd  other  essential  components 
of  a  no-growth  parasitical.  State-run 
economy. 

Let  us  tell  the  people  candidly  in  24 
States — in  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho,  In- 
diana. Louisiana.  Maine,  Mississippi. 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Okla- 
homa. Oregon.  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming— let  us  tell  them  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  ofQcially 
repudiated  their  State  laws,  just  struck 
them  down.  For  that  is  the  only  meaning 
of  the  House  insistence  that,  like  or  not, 
all  24  States  must  implement  the 
AFDC-U  program,  which  is  currently 
optional.  Those  24  States  exercised  their 
right  not  to  participate  in  that  program, 
which  expands  welfare  to  intact  families. 
In  fact,  the  State  of  Oregon,  only  last 
year,  opted  out  of  the  program. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Congress 
to  decide  whether  Oregon's  decision  was 
good  or  bad.  The  point  is  that  it  was  in- 
deed Oregon's  decision  to  make,  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  the  welfare  lobby  does 
not  like  this  exercise  of  local  option,  and 
so  their  soIuti(»i  was  obvious:  Abolish 
local  option.  Thus  voted  the  House  on 
November  7.  After  all,  the  public  was  not 
looking. 

Nor  was  the  public  looking  in  those 
13  States  of  the  South  and  Southwest, 
which  currently,  in  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  their  State  legislatures,  do  not 
want  the  minimum  welfare  payments  set 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  seems  to  have  little  re- 
gard for  State  administration  of  public 
assistance.  One  wonders  when  the  House 
will  take  over  the  administration  of  fire- 
fighting,  zoning,  the  police,  and  other 
State  and  local  services. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  I  do  not 
recommend  that  course  of  action,  just 
in  case  some  of  our  zealous  colleagues 
should  see  in  my  facetious  suggestion 
the  excuse  for  more  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  4904. 

The  public  was  not  looking  in  the 
other  37  States,  where  minimum  welfare 
benefits  will  soon  be  pushed  higher  and 
higher  because,  as  sure  as  one  campaign 
promise  leads  to  another,  the  national 
welfare  minimum  in  H.R.  4904  will  lead 
to  repeated  increases  in  the  national 
dole. 

For  what  H.R.  4904  would  do  is  create 
a  single  pressure  point — the  national 
minimum  welfare  payment — upon  which 
the  welfare  lobby  could  concentrate  its 
resources  and  exert  its  strength.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  50  separate  State  legis- 
latures, which  are  murh  closer  to  the 
taxpayers  than  Capitol  Hill  is,  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  crowd  coiild 
work  its  will  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  and  send  the  bill  for  legislation 
like  H.R.  4904  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America,  COD. 

For  those  of  us  who  do  not  think  that 
that  would  be  a  particularly  good  thing, 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  that  welfare 
reform  means  fewer  people  on  the  rolls 
and  less  spending  for  public  assistance, 
there  seems  to  be  one  obvious  response  to 
House  passage  of  H.R.  4904.  That  re- 
sponse is  to  make  sure  the  people  are 
looking,  for  a  change:   to  Involve  the 


workers,  the  taxpayers  of  America  in  a 
welfare  debate  which  has  hitherto  been 
a  one-way  monolog  conducted  by  Wash- 
ington-based organizations  committed  to 
the  eventuality  of  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income. 

It  should  already  be  apparent  that 
these  remarks  are  intended  to  do  Just 
that :  To  begin  the  process  by  which  the 
American  people,  alerted  to  what  the 
welfare  lobby  is  doing  on  Capitol  Hill, 
wake  up,  speak  up,  and,  if  necessary,  act 
up.* 


DEATH  OP  LITHGOW  OSBORNE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  lament  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
New  Yorker,  Mr.  Lithgow  Osborne  of 
Auburn,  N.Y.  A  statesman,  a  publisher, 
and  above  all  a  humanitarian,  Mr.  Os- 
borne served  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  with  an  assiduousness  and  a  con- 
cern that  we  all  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
On  Monday.  March  10  of  this  year,  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Osborne  appeared  in  the 
Auburn  Citizen,  and  I  now  ask  that  this 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  tribute  follows: 

Lithgow  Osborne.  87.  Dies 
(By  Walter  W.  Rewald) 
Lithgow   Osborne,   87.   died   this   morning 
at  his  home  at   1   Pitch  Ave.  after  a  brief 
Illness. 

He  had  served  his  country  as  state  Con- 
servation Commissioner,  as  Ambassador  to 
Norway,  and  as  member  of  a  U.N.  relief 
agency. 

He  was  active  in  community  affairs  and 
while  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  away 
from  Cayuga  County,  this  was  his  real  home. 
He  had  lived  the  last  20  years  of  his  life 
here,  and  was  president  of  Auburn  Cable- 
vision.  He  had  been  publisher  of  The  Citizen- 
Advertiser  between  1965  and  1974. 

He  was  a  tall,  sparse  man  who  delighted 
in  wearing  clothes  he  had  owned  for  decades. 
He  strongly  believed  that  what  a  man  rep- 
resented counted  more  than  the  clothes  he 
wore. 

He  was  an  outdoors  man  who  liked  to 
work  at  his  summer  home.  Willow  Point  at 
the  west  side  of  Owasco  Lake. 

He  liked  to  work  in  his  woods,  he  liked 
company,  he  liked  sports,  he  liked  books, 
he  liked  bridge,  he  liked  to  place  a  bet.  and 
he  liked  an  occasional  cocktail. 

He  was  active  in  local  organizations  and 
local  politics  and  ran  for  various  offices, 
from  mayor  to  representative.  Running  as  a 
Democrat  in  a  Republican  district,  he  never 
won.  and  that  was  one  of  his  regrets. 

But  he  never  made  a  secret  of  how  he  felt. 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,  and  he 
would  not  temper  his  remarks  to  suit  the 
occasion.  He  did  not  tolerate  Jools  gladly. 

William  H.  McKeon,  former  county  and 
state  Democratic  chairman,  said  of  Lithgow 
Osborne  today  "Not  only  was  he  a  loyal  and 
devoted  Democrat,  but  he  was  a  humani- 
tarian In  the  full  sense  of  the  word."  Mc- 
Keon said  he  had  a  phone  call  and  letter 
from  Mr.  Osborne  only  last  week,  in  which 
he  gave  a  character  reference  for  a  young 
man  who  had  gotten  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  born  on  April  2,  1892.  the 
son  of  Thomas  Mott  and  Agnes  Devens  Os- 
borne, scion  of  a  family  that  started  the 
O'iborne  Farm  Machinery  Co.  here. 

He  attended  Auburn  and  private  schools 
and  Harvard  University,  but  left  there  In 
1914  during  his  senior  year  to  become  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Oermany.  He  stayed  in  Oermany  until  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  In  1917,  and 
as  he  spoke  German,  remained  a  consultant 
to  the  government. 
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He  was  first  sent  to  Havana  and  later  to 
the  U.S.  legation  in  Denmark,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  distant  cousin.  Countess  Lillle  Suzanne 
Raben-Levetzau,  who  died  in  Auburn  in  1970. 

In  1919  Mr.  Osborne  worked  for  a  while 
at  the  State  Department,  but  then  resigned 
to  go  into  business,  working  for  the  family 
newspaper.  He  was  occasionally  recalled  to 
Washington  for  special  assignments. 

He  served  as  state  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner from  1933  to  1942  and  took  great  de- 
light in  his  work.  New  Yorkers  can  thank  him 
for  expanding  the  state's  reforestation  proj- 
ects, preserving  the  Adlrondacks,  and  making 
fishing  rights  available  to  all  residents. 

He  resigned  his  state  job  In  1942  to  work 
for  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  under  an 
old  acquaintance,  Allen  Dulles  of  the  CIA. 

In  1944  he  was  asked  to  Join  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency 
and  was  sent  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
only  to  be  appointed  shortly  thereafter  as 
ambassador  to  the  Norwegian  government 
in  exile  In  London. 

He  was  on  the  ship  that  took  the  govern- 
ment back  to  Norway  after  the  war  ended, 
and  served  there  until  1947.  when  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Skandinavlan 
Foundation. 

He  was  honored  for  his  work  in  that  ca- 
pacity by  the  governments  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark. Finland  and  Sweden,  and  bad  the 
medals  to  prove  it. 

Lithgow  Osborne  helped  form  a  Reading 
Reform  Foundation  to  stress  the  teaching 
of  phonetics,  and  was  active  in  the  Oeborne 
Association,  working  on  prison  reform. 

He  lived  at  1  Pitch  Ave.,  a  house  consist- 
ing basically  of  one  long.  hlgh-ceiUnged 
room,  the  former  library  of  the  David  Os- 
borne home,  which  was  later  razed  to  make 
room  for  a  church. 

The  walls  of  that  huge  room  were  lined 
with  books  and  the  furnishings  gave  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Osborne's  taste  and  travels.  Mr. 
Osborne  married  the  former  Miss  Sara  T. 
Tenney  of  Wllllamstown,.Mass.  In  1971. 

He  is  also  survived  by  three  sons.  16  grand- 
children and  seven  great-grandchildren.* 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  GOOD 
NEIGHBOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  S.  1427.  the  United 
States-Mexico  Good  Neighbor  Act,  which 
proposes  a  temporary  worker  visa  pro- 
gram as  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem 
of  illegal  Mexican  migrants. 

Since  then  I  have  received  expressions 
of  support  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Yakima  County 
Farm  Bureau  (Washington)  and  the 
City  Council  of  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
These  groups  have  recognized  the  need 
for  a  program  to  control  the  flow  of 
migrants  into  the  United  States  without 
adversely  affecting  our  relations  with 
Mexico. 

I  ask  that  the  expressions  of  support 
by  the  Yakima  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  city  of  Himtington  Park  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

YAKIMA  COUNTT  FARM  BUREAU, 

Yakima,  Wash..  August  3. 1979. 
Re  U.S.  Mexico  Ck>od  Neighbor  Act  S.  1427 
by    Senators    Schmltt,    Ooldwater    and 
Hayakawa. 
Hon.  Harrison  ScHMnr, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  ScHMm:  We,  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Officers  of  Yakima  County 
Farm  Bureau,  would  like  to  express  our 
support  of  this  act. 

These  are  troubled  times  with  regard  to 
the  alien  situation  both  illegal  and  legal 


aliens.  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
do  at  times  need  additional  short  term  la- 
bor. However,  without  a  control  type  pro- 
gram, the  situation  turns  into  utter  chaos 
with  hard  feelings  on  both  the  resident  em- 
ployees and  the  migrant  employees. 

The  employer  has  no  way  of  documenting 
the  legality  of  an  employee,  therefore  needs 
some  legal  means  to  help  protect  himself,  his 
permanent  workers  and  his  short  term  legal 
workers. 

We  express  our  support  and  ask  for  further 
support  of  this  worthy  act. 
Sincerely, 

W.  EUGENE  Laitcb, 

President. 

Huntington  Pabk,  Cauf.. 

February  12, 1980. 
Hon.  Harrison  H.  Schmrt, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  ScaMirr:  The  City  CouncU 
of  the  City  of  Huntington  Park,  California, 
unanimously  endorsed  your  proposed  legis- 
lation. Senate  Bill  1427,  establishing  a  tem- 
porary worker's  visa  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  at  its  regular 
council  meeting  on  February  4,  1980,  by 
formal  resolution. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  City  Council  that 
legislation  In  this  area  of  concern,  particu- 
larly to  cities  within  the  Southern  California 
region,  is  long  overdue.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  undocumented  aliens. 

Enclosed  is  a  conformed  copy  of  our  reso- 
lution as  an  indication  of  support  and  rest 
assured  that  we  will  solicit  additional  cities 
to  follow  suit. 
Sincerely, 

Maultm  a.  Botette, 

Citv  Clerk. 

RESOLimoN  No.  80-20 

Whereas,  Senate  BUI  1427,  proposed  by 
Senators  Hayakawa,  Goldwater  and  Schmltt. 
would  establish  a  temporary  worker's  visa 
program  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  said  bill  recognizes  that  the  root 
cause  of  illegal  immigration  from  Mexico 
into  the  United  States  Is  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment in  Mexico;  and 

Whereas,  a  program  of  granting  temporary 
worker's  visas  would  help  to  eliminate  the 
present  large  and  uncontrolled  influx  of  un- 
documented workers  Into  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Huntington  Park  feels 
acutely  the  impact  of  Illegal  aliens  coming 
into  this  City,  and  wishes  to  express  Its 
support  of  Senate  BUI  1427: 

Now,  therefore,  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Huntington  Park  does  resolve  as 
follows : 

Section  1:  The  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Huntington  Park  expresses  its  strong  sup- 
port for  Senate  Bill  1427,  as  a  positive  meas- 
ure to  help  stem  the  uncontrolled  surge  of 
Illegal  aliens  from  Mexico  into  this  and 
other  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2:  The  City  Clerk  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  send  conformed  copies  of 
this  Resolution  to  United  States  Senators 
Hayakawa,  Goldwater,  Schmltt  and  Cranston, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Section  3.  The  City  Clerk  shall  certify  to 
the  adoption  of  this  Resolution. 


Florin  Recruiting  Station,  Sacramento,  CA. 
Regular  Army  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Patricia  A.  McMohon. 
Amherst  USAR  Center,  USA  Nlagra  Falls  Dis- 
trict. NY,  Army  Reserve  Recruiter  of  the 
Year. 

Sergeant  First  Class  PeUpe  A.  Marflsl,  2d 
Battalion.  64th  Armor.  Ist  Brigade,  3d  In- 
fantry Division,  Schweinfurt,  Germany, 
Regular  Army  Reenllstment  NCO  of  the  year. 

Master  Sergeant  Sandra  B.  Farronds. 
3S4th  Civil  Affairs  Brigade,  97th  VS.  Army 
Reserve  Command,  Ft.  George  O.  Meade,  MD. 
Army  Reserve  Reenllstment  NCO  of  the 
Year. 

On  March  5  the  honorees  attended 
an  awards  ceremony  in  the  office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  H.  Spiro.  Jr.  where  each 
was  presented  a  Department  of  the  Army 
plaque  in  recognition  for  their  outstand- 
ing individual  accomplishments. 

At  noon  the  Noncommissioned  Officers 
Association  of  the  USA  (NCOA)  and  I 
hosted  a  reception  and  luncheon  in  the 
Capitol  Building.  Joining  me  and  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  in  congratulating  the 
top  Army  recruiters  and  reenllstment 
NCO's  were  representatives  of  Senators 
S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Paul  S.  Sarbakes,  Sam 
NuNN,  and  John  C.  Culver.  A  congratu- 
latory mailgram  from  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits  was  received  by  the  NCOA  for  the 
honorees. 

Following  brief  congratulatory  re- 
marks by  Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  McGiffert,  Jr., 
director  of  the  Army  staff,  and  myself, 
the  senior  vice  president  of  the  NCOA 
and  former  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
Leon  Van  Autreve  awarded  certificates  of 
appreciation  and  specially  prepared 
plaques  to  the  top  recruiters  and  reen- 
llstment NCO's.  He  praised  each  for 
their  outstanding  achievements  during 

fiscal  year  1979.  

Assisting  Van  Autreve  was  the  current 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  William  A. 
Connelly  and  myself. 

Others  in  attendance  were  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Robert  H.  Splro,  Jr.; 
Maj.  Gen.  William  L.  Webb,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel;  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  R.  Berkman,  Chief  of  Army  Reserve; 
Maj.  Gen.  Max  Thurman,  Commander 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting;  Command,  Ser- 
geant Major  Robert  E.  Bill,  Cwnmand 
Sergeant  Major,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  and  Mr.  John  Gauthler,  Asso- 
ciation of  the  U.S.  Army. 

At  the  completion  of  the  luncheon  the 
honorees  were  given  a  private  tour  of  the 
Capitol  BuUding  by  Mr.  ComeUus  W. 
Heine,  executive  secretary  of  the  VS. 
Capital  Historical  Society. 

Mr  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  these  dedicated  servicemen  and 
women  and  join  me,  the  U.S.  Army  and 
the  Noncommissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion in  saluting  the  Army  recruiters  and 
reeiUistment  NCO's  of  1979.» 


THE  ARMY'S  TOP  1979  RECRUITERS 
AND  REENLISTMENT  NCO'S 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  U.S.  Army  saluted  its  outstanding 
recruiters  and  reenllstment  NCO's  of 
1979. 

The  honorees  included : 

Sergeant  Randall  S.  Martin,  Sacramento 


LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS 
VERSUS  FCC 

•  Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California  in 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  California 
et  al  V.  FCC.  No.  CV-79-1962-MML, 
decided  March  11.  1980.  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 
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urging  to  the  contrary,  the 
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Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
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Subsequently,  the  Counsel 
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follows: 

September  14.  1979. 
R.   CnriLETTi, 

General. 

.  ustice. 

An  3BNST  Genekai.  :  It  has  come 

that  the  Justice  Department 

V  hether  to  defend  the  constl- 

Ssctlon  399(a)  of  the  Commu- 

of    1934    (47   U.S.C.    399(a)), 

challenged   In   League   of 

v.  Federal  CommunicatiOTu 

C^vll  No.   79-1662   MML   (PX) , 

AprU  30,  1979. 

merits  of  this  case,  I  am  con- 

Justlce  Department  should 

con^ltutionallty  of  federal  stat- 

I  if  its  assessment  of  the  prob- 

prevalllng.  This  principle  is  par- 

appU<  able    in    this   case,    because 

he  CkJngress  decided  not  to 

199(a)   after  lengthy  consid- 

het  rings    and    a    House-Senate 

me  of  your  decision. 


i  iAMUr    OOLDWATn, 

Ran  ting  Minority  Member, 
Comr,  iunications  Subcommittee. 


(United  States  District  Court,  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California,  No.  CV-79-lSe3-MML| 
League  or  Women  Vottm  or  Cautobnia,  et 

AL,  PLAiNTirrs,  V.  Federal  Commttmications 

Commission,  defendant 

Order  granting  United  States  Senate's  mo- 
tion to  appear  amicus  curiae,  denying  plain- 
tiffs' motion  to  disallow  filing  of  Senate's 
motion  to  dismiss,  and  granting  Senate's 
motion  to  dismiss. 

This  action  was  originally  commenced  on 
April  30,  1979  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  California,  Congressman  Henry  Wax- 
man,  and  Facl&ca  Foundation  against  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  seek- 
ing declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  against 
the  enforcement  of  47  U.S.C.  {  399(a).  That 
section  forbids  noncommercial  broadcast 
licensees  to  editorialize  or  to  endorse  or  op- 
pose candidates  for  public  office.  Subse- 
quently, a  first  amendment  complaint  was 
filed  on  August  28,  1979.  The  gravamen  of 
the  complaint  Is  that  47  U.S.C.  I  399(a)  is 
unconstitutional  on  its  face  in  that  it  vio- 
lates the  First  Amendment  rights  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  and,  as  to  plain- 
tiff Paclflca,  that  It  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Plaintiffs 
noticed  a  motion  for  summary  judgment  on 
September  24,  1979.  In  the  Stipulation  re: 
Time  for  Piling  Defendant's  Response  to 
Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment 
and  Hearing  Thereon,  filed  on  October  23, 

1979,  the  FCC  stated  that  it  had  "determined 
to  discontinue  its  defense  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Section  399(a).  .  .  ."  and  that 
It  had  so  advised  the  Congress.  On  January 
18,  1980  defendant  again  stated  that  it  would 
not  defend  this  action. 

On  January  17.  1980  the  United  States 
Senate  filed  a  motion  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  and  subsequently  filed  the  Instant 
motion  to  dismiss.  In  response,  plaintiffs 
filed  their  motion  to  disallow  the  filing  of 
the  motion  to  dismiss.  By  stipulation  of  the 
parties,  the  hearing  on  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
summary  Judgment  was  continued  until  af- 
ter the  decision  by  the  Court  on  the  motion 
to  appear  as  amicus  curiae,  to  disallow  the^ 
filing  of  the  motion  to  dismiss  and,  con- 
tingently, the  motion  to  dismiss. 

The  Senate's  motion  to  appear  as  amlcxis 
curiae  and  motion  to  dismiss  and  plain- 
tiffs' motion  to  disallow  the  filing  of  the 
Senate's  motion  to  dismiss  came  on  for  hear- 
ing before  the  Honorable  Malcolm  H.  Lucas, 
United   States   District   Judge   on    March   3, 

1980.  After  thoroughly  considering  the  pa- 
pers filed  in  this  action  and  the  arguments 
advanced  at  the  hearing,  the  Court  makes 
the  follovTlng  findings: 

MOTION  TO  APFEAK  AS  AMICITS  CX7KIAE 

The  United  States  Senate  has  a  right  to 
appear  as  an  amicus  In  this  action  under 
the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  ;i288e(a)  and 
2881(a).  Those  statutes  allow  the  Senate  to 
appear  unless  the  Court  finds  that  the  ap- 
pearance Is  untimely  and  that  it  would  sig- 
nificantly delay  the  pending  action.  The 
Court  does  not  so  find  and,  without  objec- 
tion from  the  parties,  hereby  grants  the  mo- 
tion. 

MOTION   TO   DISAIXOW   THE   nLINC    OF   SENATE'S 
MOTION  TO  DISMISS 

The  Court  finds  that  the  role  of  an  amicus 
is  flexible  and  can  be  moulded  by  the  Court 
to  best  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  par- 
ticular action.  In  this  Instance,  the  present 
motion  by  the  Senate  would  In  no  manner 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  case  by 
the  defendant.  As  an  alternative,  the  Court 
Is  free  to  treat  the  motion  to  dismiss  as  a 
suggestion  that  the  Court  lacks  subject  mat- 
ter Jurisdiction.  Such  a  suggestion  is  appro- 
priate at  any  point  and  may  be  made  sua 
sponte  by  the  Court.  In  any  event,  the 
Court  finds  that  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  dismiss  would  substantially  ad- 
vance the  litigation  and  hereby  allows  it  to 


be  filed.  Therefore,  the  Court  hereby  denies 
plaintiffs'  motion. 

MOTION  TO  DISMISS 

As  the  federal  courts  are  courts  of  limited 
Jurisdiction  it  Is  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  C:!ourt  to  satisfy  itself  that 
this  action  is  one  over  which  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  Constitution  exists  and  as  to  which 
competency  has  been  granted  to  this  Court 
by  Congress.  These  constitutional  considera- 
tions are  often  grouped  under  the  rubric 
Justiciability  which  Itself  comprises  ripeness, 
adversarlness,  standing,  and  so  on.  The  lan- 
guage of  Article  m  of  the  Constitution 
speaks  of  Jurisdiction  over  "cases"  and  over 
•controversies".  Therefore,  the  Court  must 
ultimately  find  that  a  case  or  controversy  ex- 
ists. Motions  of  Justiciability  are  simply 
means  toward  that  end. 

The  difficulty  in  resolving  these  questions 
stems  In  large  measure  from  the  difficulty 
In  framing  standards  and  requirements  that 
are  susceptible  to  ready  and  widespread  ap. 
plication.  In  most  instances,  the  questions 
are  of  degree  and  the  result  turns  upon  an 
assessment  of  the  particular  action's  place 
on  a  contlnuimi  from  clearly  nonjusticiable 
to  clearly  Justiciable.  The  only  real  guidance, 
apart  from  attempts  in  the  case  law  to  artic- 
ulate descriptive  standards,  comes  from  com- 
parison with  the  facts  and  results  of  case 
after  case  after  case.  Similar  complications 
arise  from  the  fact  that  In  many  cases  the 
Court  must  be  aware  that  a  properly  justici- 
able action  is  almost  certain  to  arise  with 
a  seemingly  Ineluctable  or  inconsequential 
change  in  the  facts.  In  such  instances  the 
temptations  are  great  to  move  forward  to 
the  merits  and  the  considerations  of  case  or 
controversy  are  further  compounded. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  difficulties  of 
framing  and  resolving  the  issues,  the  ne- 
cessity of  evaluating  and  placing  an  action 
on  a  seeming  "slippery  slope",  and  the  frus- 
trations attendant  in  determining  whether 
a  salient  issue  is  proper  for  present  adjudi- 
cation, the  Ckiurt  must  patiently  determine 
that  every  action  brought  before  It  meets  the 
constitutional  requirements  for  adjudication. 
Failure  so  to  determine  jeopardizes  the  deli- 
cate array  of  powers  established  by  the  (Con- 
stitution and  vitiates  the  actions  which  such 
a  determination  brings,  that  the  Court  is 
acting  in  that  characteristic  but  undeflnable 
"Judicial"  mode.  While  these  considerations 
inhere  In  every  action  In  the  federal  courts, 
they  become  literally  vital  when,  as  here, 
the  Court  is  asked  to  use  its  most  potent 
and  grave  power,  declaring  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress Invalid  as  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  necessity  of  grappling  with  these 
considerations  has  often  and  eloquently  been 
developed  but  nowhere  Is  It  more  pungently 
formulated  than  In  Mr.  Justice  Brandels's 
frequent  remark  that  "the  most  important 
thing  we  do  is  not  doing".  With  these  con- 
siderations in  mind,  the  Court  proceeds  to 
examine  the  present  action. 

Questions  of  ripeness  are  often  turned 
around  and  presented  as  questions  of  stand- 
ing. Whether  the  Ck>urt  deals  with  one  meas- 
ure or  the  other  turns  upon  the  posture  of 
the  particular  facts.  In  this  instance  it  is 
more  useful  to  consider  the  question  as  one 
of  ripeness.  In  other  words,  is  this  action  as 
presented  by  those  parties  proper  for  judicial 
resolution  now.  At  bottom,  the  Court  must 
balance  and  trade  off  the  value  in  deciding 
the  question  now  against  the  harm  to  the 
parties  in  postponing  a  decision.  This  mode 
of  Inquiry  suggests  that  there  are  contingent 
events  that  would  make  the  action  more 
concrete  should  they  occur.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  suggestion  that  any  plaintiff,  partic- 
ularly Paclflca,  has  violated  S  399(a).  Nor 
Is  there  a  suggestion,  in  fact  the  opposite 
is  suggested,  that  defendant  Intends  to  en- 
force that  section.  The  defendant  has  taken 
the  position  that  §  399(a)  Is,  indeed,  uncon- 
stitutional and  on  that  basis  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  of  the  statute 
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by  Paclflca  or  any  other  broadcaster  would 
not  be  punished.  The  FTC  has  also  repre- 
sented that  It  would  seek  to  Impose  only  the 
most  minimal  sanctions  on  Paclflca.  That 
willingness  to  enforce  the  statute  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  test  litigation  iifdlcates  that 
otherwise  the  FCC  will  not  enforce  the 
statute.  It  is,  to  the  Commission,  a  nullity. 

The  plaintiffs  challenge  i  399(a)  on  its  face. 
Therefore,  they  argue,  there  is  no  need  to 
violate  the  statute  to  test  its  constitutional- 
ity and  thus  the  present  factual  posture  of 
this  case  suffices  to  create  the  proper  ripeness. 
The  mere  presence  of  the  statute  Is  alleged 
to  chill  Paclflca's  First  Amendment  rights. 
Waxman  and  the  League  are  even  more  re- 
moved from  the  effect  of  5  399(a) .  As  neither 
of  them  is  a  broadcaster,  they  challenge  the 
statute  as  interfering  with  their  right  to 
receive  the  free  speech  of  broadcasters  such 
as  Paclflca. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has,  in  recent 
years,  relaxed  the  standing/ripeness  require- 
ments for  suits  brought  to  enforce  consti- 
tutional (especially  First  Amendment) 
rights,  there  remain  limits  beyond  which  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  go.  Speaking  recently 
in  a  case  also  involving  a  First  Amendment 
challenge  to  a  statute  on  its  face,  the  Court 
reiterated  its  holdings  that  many  postures 
exist  in  which  the  parties  may  assert  First 
Amendment  rights  even  when  those  parties 
have  a  tenuous  connection  with  the  dispute. 
Nonetheless,  the  Supreme  Court  also  recog- 
nized that  these  cases  still  must  meet  the 
Article  III  requirements  that  are  embodied 
in  the  principle  of  ripeness.  "Given  a  case 
or  controversy,  a  litigant  whose  own  activi- 
ties are  unprotected,  may  nevertheless  chal- 
lenge a  statute  by  showing  that  it  substan- 
tially abridges  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  other  parties  not  before  the  court."  Village 
of  Schaumburg  v.  Citizens  for  a  Better  Envi- 
ronment, —  U.S.  45  U.S.L.W.  4162,  4165 
(1980)  (emphasis  added) . 

Because  in  this  instance  there  Is  the  dis- 
tinct likelihood  that  the  FCC  will  not  seek  to 
penalize  a  broadcaster  that  violates  I  399(a) 
and  because  the  hardship  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  parties  should  the  Court  not  now  decide 
the  constitutionality  of  i  399(a)  is  minimal, 
the  Court  fln«lB  that  this  case  is  not  ripe 
for  decision  at  this  time.  Although  the  stat- 
ute is  challenged  on  its  face,  the  Court  can- 
not say  that  the  particular  facts  of  any 
given  violation  and  prosecution  under  the 
statute  would  not  color  the  outcome  of  this 
case.  The  Court  finds  that  It  woxild  be  Im- 
proper to  attempt  to  make  a  constitutional 
decision  without  having  a  concrete  factual 
basis  with  which  to  work.  That  basis  does 
not  exist  in  this  case  and  the  Court  de- 
clines to  resolve  the  constitutional  question 
In  the  abstract. 

A  second  aspect  of  Justiciability  that  is 
germane  here  is  the  issue  of  the  adversarlness 
of  the  parties.  Our  court  sjrstem  is  designed 
to  resolve  concrete  disputes  between  at  least 
two  parties  possessing  adversary  interests. 
Where  it  Is  clear  that  both  sides  desire  the 
same  result,  the  requisite  adversarlness  is 
lacking  and  the  action  is  not  a  case  or  con- 
troversy. In  this  case,  the  actions  of  the 
defendant  indicate  that  there  is  no  genuine 
adversarlness  of  Interests.  As  noted  before, 
the  FCC  has  not  undertaken  a  prosecution 
of  plaintiff  Paclflca  Foundation.  Although 
the  FCC  states  that  It  might  prosecute 
Paclflca  should  Paclflca  violate  S399(a)  at 
some  future  date.  It  is  plain  that  at  this  time 
there  are  no  adverse  parties  to  this  action. 
The  role  of  the  FCC  In  this  action  has  been 
to  flle  a  statement  of  no  opposition  to  plain- 
tiffs' motion  for  summary  Judgment  because 
defendant  agrees  that  the  statute  is  uncon- 
stitutional. No  attempt  Is  made  by  the  FCC 
to  posit  any  arguments  In  support  of  the 
statute  nor  Is  its  suggested  that  any  such 
arguments  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
FCC  if  Paclflca  violated  and  the  Commis- 
sioner prosecuted  imder  the  statute.  In  sum, 
the  Court  flnds  that  abundant  evidence  In- 


dicates that  all  parties  seek  this  court  to  de- 
clare §  399(a)  unconstitutional.  Therefore, 
there  Is  no  case  or  controversy  under  Article 
III.  See,  Moore  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  47  (1971)  and 
Muskrat  v.  United  States,  219  U.S.  346  (1911) . 

It  is  not  without  consequence  that  the 
decision  not  to  argue  In  favor  of  the  statute 
is  being  made  by  the  Executive  Branch.  That 
fact  colors  this  litigation  in  that  a  conflict 
between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  is  presented  by  the  passage  of  the 
statute  by  the  one  and  the  decision  by  the 
other  to  acquiesce  In  a  declaration  that  the 
statute  is  unconstitutional.  Hence  this  stilt 
Is  flavored  by  a  sub  silentio  prayer  by  the 
Executive  branch  for  action  by  the  Judicial 
branch  that  It  cannot  take  Itself.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  even  more  important  that  the 
Court  be  presented  with  concrete  facts, 
adversary  parties  and  every  requisite  of  Juris- 
diction and  competence  to  Insure  that  such 
clashes  between  the  two  other  branches  are 
resolved  as  the  Constitution  envisions. 

Because  the  Court  finds  that  this  case  Is 
not  ripe  for  adjudication  and  that  no 
adverse  parties  exist,  the  case  Is  not  Justifi- 
able. That  is,  the  Court  finds  that  no  case  or 
controversy  exists  as  required  under  Article 
in  of  the  Constitution.  Therefore  this  Court 
Is  without  power  to  decide  this  suit  on  the 
merits  or.  Indeed,  to  take  any  further  action 
at  all. 

Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  this 
action  be  dismissed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Clerk  shall 
serve,  by  United  States  mail,  copies  of  this 
Order  on  all  counsel  appearing  for  the  par- 
ties and  all  counsel  appearing  for  the 
amicus  curiae  in  this  matter. 

Dated:  lifarch  10. 1080. 

Malcolm  M.  Lxtcas, 
United  States  District  Judge.% 


PAUL   CRAIG   ROBERTS   ON 
FOREIGN    POLICY— n 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
I  recommended  to  my  friends  a  series  of 
articles  on  our  geopolitical  plight  by 
Dr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  associate  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  "The  Weakness  Tax:  A  legacy  of 
America's  Lost  Supremacy."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  14  issue  of  a  news- 
letter published  by  H.  C.  Walnright  & 
Co.  of  Boston,  Dr.  Roberts  discussed 
what  he  called  "The  Weakness  Tax" — 
the  fact  that  our  failure  to  defend  our 
citizens  in  Iran  will  inevitably  expose 
our  corporations  in  foreign  coimtries  to 
mulcting  and  expropriation. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Weakness  Tax:   a  Legacy  of 
America's    Lost    Sttprxmact 

Whatever  taxes  are  cut  or  substituted  in 
1980,  unless  a  tax-cutting  President  is  elect- 
ed next  November,  the  tax  burden  is  likely 
to  continue  to  grow.  And  not  just  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  add-on,  an  eventual 
VAT  partial  add-on,  Inflation  pushing  people 
into  higher  brackets,  and  possibly  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  foreign  source  income  of  U.S. 
corporations,  but  also  In  more  general  ways. 

The  vested  interests,  and  in  some  cases 
fanaticism,  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  Insure 
that  the  regulatory  tax  burden  will  continue 
to  rise,  though  maybe  at  a  slower  rate  in  the 
short  run  as  a  result  of  recent  congressional 
Intervention  conveying  a  strong  disapproval 
of  some  regulatory  initiatives  by  the  bureauc- 
racy. The  tax  imposed  by  environmental  and 
safety  policies  locking  up  western  resources 
and  nuclear  power  plants  will  continue,  and 
the  lobbies  behind  these  policies  will  con- 


tinue to  work  to  push  back  the  production 
frontier  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  attack  on  the  U.S.  corporation  at 
home  will  continue,  and  foreign  governments 
will  increasingly  mimic  It  to  secure  ad- 
vantages for  themselves.  Many  are  already 
requiring  that  U.S.  firms,  to  do  buslneas 
within  their  borders,  must  agree  to  transfer 
their  technology.  Fred  Bergsten,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  International 
Affairs,  has  complained  that  "although  these 
actions  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
International  trade  agreements,"  they  never- 
theless "are  rapidly  becoming  a  pervasive 
feature  of  the  world  economy." 

More  generally,  the  bitterly  skeptical  at- 
titudes toward  U.S.  foreign  policy,  which 
have  been  cultivated  for  two  decades  by  cer- 
tain American  academics,  newsmen.  liberal- 
left  politicians  and  In  Infiuentlal  element  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  community,  amount 
to  a  tax  on  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  act  In 
defense  of  its  interests.  The  election  of 
Jimmy  Carter  placed  in  key  foreign  policy- 
making positions  many  of  the  people  who  be- 
lieve that  American  power  is  a  source  of  ten- 
sion, hostility,  and  instability  In  Interna- 
tional affairs,  and  is  inconsistent  with  a 
world  community  based  on  international  law. 

As  a  result,  they  have  focused  less  on  the 
rapid  rise  in  Soviet  power  than  on  discarding 
VS.  power.  The  Carter  Administration's  pol- 
icy of  accommodating  and  reassuring  our  ad- 
versaries, while  undermining  our  friends,  lias 
signalled  to  the  world  that  aggressive  de- 
mands on  us  earn  a  very  high  rate  of  return. 
In  other  words,  to  cause  the  U.S.  trouble  is  a 
good  Investment. 

Having  established  an  incentive  structure 
that  encourages  others  to  make  demands  of 
us,  the  demands  rapidly  got  out  of  hand.  The 
last  three  years  have  seen  a  virtual  collapse 
of  U.S.  military  credibility  and  diplomatic 
positions.  As  unbelievable  as  It  is,  at  the 
present  time  the  U.S.  is  actually  in  a  poel- 
tion  where  fifty  of  its  diplomats  have  been 
seized  hostage  by  a  host  government  whose 
officials  are  threatening  to  try  them  as  spies 
unless  the  U.S.  government  violates  inter- 
national law  and  turns  over  a  man  they  in- 
tend to  kill. 

In  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  position 
in  international  law.  more  than  two  montlis 
have  passed  and  the  U.S.  has  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  U.N.  sanctions  against  Iran.  And 
while  Soviet  troops  take  over  Afghanistan. 
Cuban  troops  occupy  African  countries,  and 
Vietnamese  troops  are  on  the  march  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  world  warns  the  U.8. 
against  military  action  against  Iran.* 

The  loss  of  U.S.  military  and  diplomatic 
power  has  left  American  business,  with  its 
great  post-World  War  II  international  ex- 
pansion, severely  exposed.  To  survive  abroad. 
U.S.  Arms  will  have  to  accommodate  the  for- 
eign policy  Interest  of  host  governments. 
Thus,  one  soiu"ce  of  our  former  strength  in 
International  affairs  is  not  only  lost  but  ac- 
tually turned  against  lu.  The  low  morale  of 
U.S.  corporation  executives,  resulting  from 
years  of  attack  by  anti-business  federal  bu- 
reaucrats and  members  of  Congress  like  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  will  contribute  to  the  ability 
of  foreign  Interests  to  undermine  our  own. 

All  of  thU  amoimts  to  a  huge  new  tax  that 
wlU  reduce  the  rate  of  return  on  some  ven- 
tures, rule  others  out  altogether,  and  result 
In  the  loss  of  some  Invested  capital.  As 
others,  notably  the  Russians  and  Iranians, 
begin  to  impose  this  tax  on  us.  the  Carter 
Administration  is  responding  with  a  form 
of  populist  paclflsm  that  parades  American 
helplessness  as  a  virtue  and  encourages  for- 
eigners to  Increase  the  tax  rate  that  they 


'The  parlance  of  commentators  imposes  a 
tax.  The  Soviet  Union  has  "'a  traditional  of 
Interest  In  Afghanistan,  Iran  and  other 
states  to  Its  south"  (New  York  Times,  De- 
cember 30,  1979) ,  while  the  U.S.  "dominate*" 
and  "controls"  its  southern  neighbors  and 
subjects  them  to  a  "neo-colonlallst  yoke." 
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ments  in  strategic  areas  of  the  world  with 
strong  political  positions.  This  leaves  It  with 
few  levers  with  which  to  operate.  As  a  result, 
the  U.S.  faces  the  possibility  of  a  catastro- 
phic realignment  of  world  politics  that  it 
could  do  little  to  avert.  The  position  of  the 
Saudi  royal  family  may  be  untenable.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  family  divided. 

A  coup  Is  possible,  and  the  political  threat 
alone  can  force  the  present  rulers  to  adopt 
an  anti-American  stance  as  a  form  of  pro- 
tection. If  this  occurs.  NATO  would  fall  apart 
as  European  governments  scrambled  to  guar- 
antee their  oil  supplies  and  to  accommodate 
Soviet  foreign  policy.^ 


THE    WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  recently  concluded  its  work  here 
in  Washington.  The  conference  attracted 
more  than  1,600  delegates  from  all  50 
States,  representing  the  Nation's  14  mil- 
lion independent  entrepreneurs.  The  del- 
egates drew  up  a  list  of  60  recommenda- 
tions for  Government  action  designed  to 
strengthen  the  small  business  sector  of 
our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  the  Congress 
has  been  more  supportive  of  the  work  of 
the  White  House  conference  than  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  Indeed,  It  was 
Senator  Nelson  who  first  proposed  such 
a  conference  to  President  Carter  some  4 
years  ago.  Senator  Nelson's  keen  inter- 
est in  the  problems  and  promise  of  small 
business  is  clearly  recognized  by  the 
leadership  of  this  body:  Last  week,  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Byrd,  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Senate  Task  Force  on 
Small  Business,  naming  Senator  Nelson 
as  its  chairman. 

It  is  worth  noting,  I  believe,  that  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  through  his  work  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  has  already 
introduced  legislation  to  implement 
many  of  the  recommendations  that  came 
out  of  the  White  House  conference.  The 
organizers  of  that  conference  recognized 
Senator  Nelson's  immense  efforts  in  this 
field  by  inviting  him  to  deliver  both  the 
opening  an  closing  addresses  to  the  dele- 
gates. On  both  occasions,  Senator  Nel- 
son eloquently  put  forward  the  case  for 
small  business  in  America  todav.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  key  role  small  business 
plays  in  providing  new  jobs,  new  ideas, 
new  products  and  services  for  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

Mr.  President,  from  his  efforts  to  or- 
ganize the  White  House  conference  to  his 
stewardship  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  his  new  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Small 
Business,  Senator  Nelson  has  proven 
himself  to  be  the  small  businessman  and 
businesswoman's  best  friend  in  Wash- 
ington. I  ask  that  Senator  Nelson's 
timely  and  incisive  remarks  on  the  vital 
issues  facing  independent  enterprise  to- 
day, delivered  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Rtmarks  bt  Senator  Oatlord  Nklsok 

Some  years  ago,  Adlal  Stevenson  appeared 
before  an  audience  and  stated  that  since  he 
was  the  speaker  and  they  were  the  audience, 
it  was  his  responsibility  to  speak  and  their 
responslbiUty  to  listen,  but  that  if  anyone 


finished  listening  before  he  finished  speak- 
ing, they  were,  of  course,  free  to  get  up  and 
leave.  Unfortunately,  almoet  every  audience 
I  have  ever  addressed  seemed  instinctively 
to  have  understood  the  Stevenson  rule  and 
fiercely  adhered  to  it  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

Now  for  those  of  you  who  are  stUl  here, 
let  us  briefly  discuss  what  it  is  we  seek  to 
achieve  through  this  national  forum. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  begins  on  the  threshold  of  the 
l980's,  a  decade  described  variously  as  an 
"era  of  limits,"  the  "beginning  of  decline," 
or  the  "age  of  scarcity."  About  the  only 
commodity  not  In  short  supply  today  Is 
widespread  pessimism  about  the  future.  I 
do  not  share  that  pessimistic  perspective. 
Indeed,  this  conference  and  the  participants 
who  are  present  constitute  one  of  the  many 
Justifications  for  an  era  of  hope  in  our 
society. 

The  1960's  were  basically  optimistic.  The 
futiu-e  then  Involved  continuing  scientific 
and  technological  progress;  increasing  atBu- 
ence,  urbanization  and  literacy;  worldwide 
industrialization;  belief,  if  not  achievement, 
in  the  spread  of  democracy,  freedom  and 
rational  action.  The  Seventies,  however, 
were  bom  in  a  more  gloomy  social  climate. 
If  not  an  outright  decline  of  confidence  in 
the  American  way.  The  central  variables 
were  a  deteriorating  environment,  the  com- 
ing depletion  of  non-renewable  resources,  an 
vmcertaln  foreign  policy,  and  a  more  uncer- 
tain economy. 

Carrying  these  trends  into  the  1980's 
would  yield  a  despairing  vision.  But  the 
1970'a  constitute  a  decade  which  history 
will  distinguish  perhaps  mwe  for  its  side- 
shows than  tor  its  main  events.  It  Is  in 
precisely  these  sideshows  where  one  finds 
geniiine  h<9e  for  the  future,  in  short,  the 
casting  for  the  main  events  of  the  Eighties. 

In  the  decade  Just  ended,  we  witnessed  the 
first  signs  of  a  re-evaluation  of  bigness  and 
a  growing  belief  that  small  is  not  only  beau- 
tiful, but  better.  Indeed,  it  was  as  if  a  sense 
of  history  had  come  upon  us  all  at  once. 
There  was  appreciation  of  our  historical 
movement  from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
when  small  was  all  we  knew,  to  the  econ- 
omies of  large  scale,  and  to  the  Inefficiencies 
of  size.  There  was  a  sense  that  the  "point 
of  diminishing  retiuns"  had  been  reached 
for  many  at  our  institutions,  pubUc  as  weU 
as  private,  and  that  something  must  be  done. 

Now  with  a  furtive  glance  at  recent  his- 
tory, America  seems  to  be  turning  once  again 
to  a  more  modem  form  of  the  nation  of 
shopkeepers  in  an  effort  at  resurgence.  The 
return  of  respect  for  small  business  Is  not 
based  on  nostalgia  or  desperation.  On  the 
contrary,  this  respect  Is  developmg  out  of  a 
new  realization  of  what  small  business  Is 
and  what  It  does.  Small  business  is  credited 
with  having  55  percent  of  all  private  sector 
Jobs.  These  businesses  create  90  percent  of 
aU  new  Jobs.  In  fact,  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  net  new  Jobs  generated  between  1969  and 
1976  were  created  by  firms  with  20  or  fewer 
employees.  These  businesses  represent  43  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product  and 
develop  60  percent  of  the  nation's  innova- 
tions at  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  larger 
firms.  These  are  impressive  figures,  not  sim- 
ply for  a  vnilte  House  conference,  but  for  a 
nation  which  Is  coming  to  rely  on  small  busi- 
ness for  generating  vigorous  competition 
In  new  Idesis,  products  and  processes. 

In  1976.  when  I  first  spoke  to  President 
Carter  about  the  need  for  a  White  House  con- 
ference on  small  business,  I  did  so  because 
I  believed  that  small  business  was  vital  to 
our  economy  and  that  it  was  tUne  to  recog- 
nize that  their  role  is  every  bit  as  important 
to  the  nation  as  that  of  big  business  and 
organized  labor.  Big  bxidlness  must  co-exist 
and  cooperate  with  small  business  because 
both  will  flourish  or  perish  together.  That 
big  business  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  the 
future  vltSLlity  of  the  American  economy  Is 
undeniable.  However,  the  evidence  demon- 
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strating  the  advantages  of  small  businesses 
in  flexlbUlty,  efficiency,  innovation,  produc- 
tion and  in  the  distribution  of  services  is 
overwhelmingly  convincing.  If  solutions  to 
the  nation's  Increasingly  intractable  eco- 
nomic problems  are  to  be  found,  a  close 
coalition,  bom  out  of  mutual  respect,  must 
be  forged  between  businesses  big  and  small. 

The  problems  of  the  1980's  are  not  new. 
Inflation,  trade  deficits,  unemployment  and 
energy  shortages  have  all  been  with  us  in  the 
Seventies.  However,  the  full  force  of  a  prop- 
erly encouraged  small  business  community  is 
only  now  being  brought  to  bear  on  these  Is- 
sues. The  unique  ability  of  small  business 
to  create  Jobs  has  been  vmderutilized.  The 
potential  of  these  firms  In  foreign  commerce 
is  in  adequately  explored.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates  that  there  are 
20,000  small  firms  in  the  U.S.  which  are  ca- 
pable of  exporting  their  products,  but  have 
not  done  so.  The  possibility  for  inexpensive 
innovation  which  is  latent  in  these  firms  has 
been  insufficiently  developed  over  the  years. 

The  tendency  to  overlook  the  potential  of 
small  business  must  oease,  not  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  economic  Justice,  but, 
more  Importantly,  because  it  is  vital  to  the 
very  survival  of  our  nation.  Much  has  already 
been  aooomplished,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  the  1970's,  major  legislative  achieve- 
ments for  small  business  were  realized  In  the 
areas  of  tax  reduction,  capital  formation, 
regulatory  relief  and  paperwork  consolida- 
tion. In  the  tax  area  alone  corporate  income 
and  capital  gains  tax  rates  were  lowered;  tax 
credits  were  Increased  for  homesteads,  busi- 
ness property  and  family  owned  and  operated 
businesses.  These  Issues  will  remain  with  us 
in  the  Eighties,  but  these  efforts  and  others 
achieved  over  the  last  ten  years  have  con- 
tributed to  a  bold  new  climate  for  small 
business. 

The  challenges  for  small  business  in  the 
I980's  wUl  include,  most  critically,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  public  \mder- 
standing  of  small  business.  More  factual  in- 
formation is  known  about  the  American 
economy  today  than  at  any  other  era  in  our 
history.  But  somehow  the  public  understands 
less  about  what  these  facts  mean.  The  first 
challenge  of  the  smaU  business  community 
will  be  to  provide  meaning  and  understand- 
ing for  a  general  public  poorly  prepared  to 
imderstand  your  needs  or  your  aocmnpUsh- 
ments. 

Primarily,  this  Is  a  task  of  public  persua- 
sion; selling  the  product — small  business; 
selling  your  ability  to  sell  ideas  as  well  as 
products,  opportunities  as  well  as  results, 
hope  as  well  as  responsibilities.  In  short,  you 
are  trying  to  convince  the  public  that  sinall 
businesses  can  suoceed  where  others  cannot, 
that  small  businesses  can  invent  when  others 
have  failed,  that  small  businesses  can  lead 
while  others  appear  able  only  to  follow.  In 
the  best  sense,  you  represent  a  group  with  a 
special  mission  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
interpret  by  your  words  and  actions  the  key 
economic  information  needed  for  solving 
society's  problems. 

Business  cannot  seek  refuge  in  the  balance 
sheet  or  the  board  room  while  larger  matters 
of  business  responsibility  go  unanswered. 
Perhaps  now  more  than  any  time  in  the  last 
half  century,  the  American  people  are  aware 
of  the  limitations  to  go>vemmental  solutions 
for  the  country's  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Private  sector  initiative,  supported  by 
prooer  public  incentives,  could  transform  the 
I980's  from  an  era  of  painful  limits  to  a 
much-needed  new  age  of  human  produc- 
tivity. 

What  Is  the  White  House  Conference  all 
about?  What  are  our  objectives?  How  can  we 
achieve  them? 

Well,  the  broad  purpose  of  the  Conference 
Is  to  review  and  evaluate  the  status  of  small 
and  Independent  enterprise  In  this  country. 
We  are  concerned  about  entrepreneurship, 
which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  We  are  bonceraed  about  the 


political  and  economic  environment  In 
which  Independent  enterprise  must  exist. 
If  It  Is  favorable,  enterprises  can  be  started 
and  grow  and  flourish.  If  not,  they  will  stag- 
nate and  fall. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Innumerable  changes 
have  occurred  since  the  Second  World  War 
which  have  created  an  increasingly  adverse 
environment  for  small  and  independent  en- 
terprise. No  one  planned  these  changes  with 
the  intent  to  injure  independent  enterprise. 
The  daotage  occurred  as  the  unintended, 
and  I  emphasize  unintended,  peripheral 
consequences  of  broad  economic  and  market 
changes  along  with  political  and  govern- 
mental decisions. 

No  single  change  or  event  has  been  of 
great  significance  standing  alone.  However, 
the  cumulative  effect  has  been  substantial, 
and  unless  the  trend  of  events  is  reversed, 
this  country  wUl  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
the  vital  force  of  entrepreneurship.  If  that 
should  happen,  the  face  of  America  will 
change  culturally.  economicaUy  and  polit- 
ically in  ways  that  would  destroy  that  pre- 
cious heritage  of  economic  initiative  and 
freedom  which  has  distinguished  our  sys- 
tem from  all  others. 

WeU,  that  is  not  going  to  happen  because 
you  who  represent  some  14  million  small 
and  independent  enterprises,  with  perhaps 
50  million  owners,  are  not  going  to  let  it  hap- 
pen. You  are  finally  getting  organized  so 
that  your  voice  is  being  heard.  That  is  what 
the  White  House  Conference  is  about. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  not  going  to  happen 
because  the  country  Is  sympathetic  with 
Independent  enterprise  and  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Everyone  in  our  society  recognizes  the 
value  of  private  and  individual  initiative 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  There  are  no 
Ideological  divisions  within  our  country  or 
within  your  political  parties  over  this  issue. 
Perhaps  mostly  because  that's  the  way  we 
grew  up,  and  that's  the  way  our  nation 
grew.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
workers  and  tradesmen  have  always  been  the 
fountain  of  supply  for  entrepreneurship  la 
America,  and  they  are  stUl  to  this  day. 

This  White  House  Conference  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  decade  and  affords  us 
a  rare  opportunity  to  affect  the  sweep  of 
history. 

As  Earth  Day  1970  initiated  the  environ- 
mental decade,  so  I  trust  this  Conference  will 
launch  a  decade  of  new  and  vigorous  entre- 
preneurship. 

The  decision  is  in  your  hands. 

Statement  of  Senator  Oatlord  Nelson. 
CoNCLiTDiNc  Session,  Whtte  HotisE  Con- 
ference ON  Small  Business 

The  Conference  program  Indicates  that  this 
is  the  concluding  session.  But  you  know  and 
I  know  it  is  Just  the  beginning — the  begin- 
ning of  a  national  small  business  move- 
ment— the  beginning  of  a  new  era  oi 
en  trepreneurshlp . 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  the  American  small  business  com- 
munity is  united.  And  you  are  united  in  more 
than  simply  your  agreement  on  the  15  issues 
for  top  priority  emerging  from  this  Confer- 
ence. More  Importantly,  you  are  united  in 
your  belief  that  you  can  succeed  in  redirect- 
ing this  country  toward  a  new  set  of  eco- 
nomic priorities  which  include — and,  yes. 
celebrate — the  potential  of  small  business. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  your  strength  is 
in  your  niunbers — 14  million  businesses  with 
some  60  million  owners. 

As  I  have  visited  your  various  meeting 
places  during  the  last  three  days,  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  chosen  to  wear  the  lapel  but- 
tons with  the  message.  "Yes,  I  will  be  back". 
Clearly,  you  are  committed  to  seeing  to  it 
that  your  reconunendations  are  understood 
and  implemented.  Clearly,  you  know  that  we 
have  made  a  good  start,  a  good  beginning, 
but  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Clear- 
ly, you  share  my  feeling  that  we  ought  to 


meet  again,  at  an  appropriate  time,  to  aneas 
our  progress  and  adjust  our  tactics.  I  second 
the  message  you  are  carrying  on  your  but- 
tons, and  I  assure  you  we  will  be  here  In 
larger  numbers  with  greater  support  each 
time  you  return. 

Sixty  major  issues  have  been  examined  at 
this  conference.  And  while  the  IS  you  have 
selected  will  receive  the  top  priority,  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee staff  will  exanUne  the  entire  record 
of  this  conference  In  the  near  future — and 
every  one  of  your  suggestions  will  be  given 
full  consideration.  This  has  not  been  a  con- 
ference Just  for  the  record;  this  ts  a  con- 
ference which  wants  results — and  we  intend 
to  do  everything  In  our  power  to  see  that  you 
get  those  results. 

We  will  not  win  every  legislative  battle, 
but  we  will  win  our  share  and  we  will  make 
a  difference.  And  in  the  long  pull,  we  will 
prevail  U  you  do  your  work  as  I  know  you 
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INCONSISTENCIES  IN  DOT  AND  PAA 
POLIOIES 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  has  become  an  over- 
riding concern  for  all  legislative  pro- 
grams. I  am  committed  to  that  task  and 
I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  airport 
defederalizatlon  will  save  one-and-a-half 
billion  dollars  in  expenditures  over  the 
next  5  years.  However,  I  have  to  wonder 
just  how  serious  the  DOT  and  FAA  are 
about  the  President's  charge  to  balance 
the  budget  when  they  support  new  user 
charges  for  general  aviation,  despite  a 
three-billion  dollar  trust  fund  surplus, 
and  at  the  same  time  oppose  defeda'ali- 
zation.  I  do  not  understand  how  DOT 
expects  to  balance  the  budget  by  putting 
new  charges  on  the  Cessna  150  pilot, 
while  they  insist  on  continuing  to  sub- 
sidize multimillion  dollar  airports.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers will  be  made  aware  of  this  in- 
consistency.* 


SOVIETS  PROTECT  POPULATION, 
UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT 

•  Mr.  SCHMTIT.  Mr.  President,  an  area 
of  our  national  defense  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  or  funding  it  de- 
serves and  needs  is  civil  defense.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  policy  (rf  IilAD  (mutual 
assured  destruction)  in  the  1960's,  it  has 
been  heresy  to  suggest  that  the  Govem- 
mmt  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
American  people  from  nuclear  attack. 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
adopted  this  same  attitude  and  has  built 
an  extensive  civil  defense  network. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
spends  about  45  cents  per  person  for  civil 
defense.  This  contrasts  with  a  range  of 
$7  to  $35  per  person  per  year  spent  by 
the  Soviet  Government  for  civil  defense. 
Experts  in  civil  defense  such  as  Dr.  Leon 
Gour^,  associate  dii-ector  of  the  Advanced 
International  Studies  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  maintain  that  in  a 
nuclear  confrontation  "between  110  and 
140  million  Americans  would  perish, 
while  Soviet  fatalities  would  likely  be 
under  20  million"  because  of  Soviet  pro- 
tection measures. 

Other  nations  have  perceived  the  value 
of  a  civil  defense  network.  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  have  provided  pro- 
tection against  nuclear  war  for  their  pop- 
ulations. The  United  States  once  had  a 
viable  civil  defense  network  but  that  was 
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John  K.  Cooley) 
. — While    the    United    States 
ni  iglected  protecting  Americans 
nuclear  attack,  the  Soviet 
1  rapidly  ahead  with  a  pro- 
evacuation  plans,  and  pro- 
mlUtary  and  civilian  targets, 
a  leading  US  expert  on  Soviet 
4eon  Gour6,  and  Carter  admln- 
,   this  shows  that   the  So- 
United  States — believe  that 
Is  not  only  possible,  but  that 
cltUlan  lives  could  be  saved  by 
measures, 
nuclear  scientist  Andrei 
'  written  responses  to  questions 
place  of  exile  in  Gorky.  USSR, 
Post,  alludes  to  conscl- 
of  Soviet  society  for  possl- 
.   While  compensating   "for 
with  external  activism,"  says 
;he  Soviets  have  been  preach- 
abroad     and    simultaneously 
the    militarization    of    the 
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( llfferent  US  attitude  was  sum- 
by  a  group  of  80  US  physl- 
aldressed   a  message   March   7 
(farter  and  Soviet  CommunUt 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  expressing 
nternatlonal  political  climate 
presents  nuclear  war  as  a 
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1  tcluding  Nobel  Prize  laureates 
1  1.   Daniel   Nathans,   Frederick 
H4mllton  O.  Smith,  and  Carl  P. 
an  early  meeting  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  to  discuss  defusing 
ons,  banning  all  nuclear  arms 
dismantling  them, 
by  President  Carter  and  De- 
Harold   Brown   to  give  the 
long-term  program  of 
evacuation    plans,    and 
lUte  thoee  the  Soviets  have 


taken  since  the  lOSOs  was  never  followed  up 
by  the  White  House,  Dr.  Gour^  says. 

Rep.  Dee  Skelton  (D)  of  Missouri  last  year 
proposed  a  $1.9  blUlon  US  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. It  successfully  passed  the  House  but 
was  killed  In  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee. 

A  modest  new  $120  million  effort  for  fiscal 
1981  (about  12  percent  more  than  appro- 
priated in  1980)  has  been  proposed  for  civil 
defense  by  John  W.  Macy  Jr.,  director  or 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA).  It  would  give  priority  to  protect- 
ing Americans  living  near  missile  fields, 
bomber  bases,  nuclear  submarine  ports,  and 
other  possible  priority  Soviet  military  tar- 
gets In  31  US  states. 

"Token"  measures — marking  old  shelter 
areas  like  underground  garages  or  subway 
stations,  or  building  a  few  new  shelters — 
would  be  useless  In  case  of  a  nuclear  war  to- 
day between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  Dr.  Gour6  asserted.  He  spoke  at  a 
briefing  in  which  he  illustrated  with  Soviet 
photographs,  films,  and  texts  the  USSR's 
huge  civil  defense  program. 

"Between  110  and  140  million  Americans," 
said  Dr.  Gour6,  associate  director  of  the  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Miami,  Pla.,  "would  perish, 
while  Soviet  fatalities  would  likely  be  \inder 
20  million"  because  of  Soviet  protection 
measures.  Including  comprehensive  plans  to 
evacuate  cities. 

"This  means,"  he  added,  "that  the  US 
would  suffer  certain  defeat  In  the  war  and 
probably  extinction  as  a  functioning  society. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  survive  with  Its 
present  leadership  and  system  of  rule  es- 
sentially intact,"  and  with  power  to  recon- 
struct and  dominate  the  postwar  world. 

The  present  strategic  balance — which  for- 
mer US  arms  control  chief  Paxil  Wamke  said 
last  year  would  tip  against  whichever  super- 
power developed  no  comprehensive  clvU  de- 
fense system.  If  the  other  one  did — Is  now  so 
unfavorable  to  the  US  that  "the  American 
people  are  In  hostage  to  the  strategic  power 
of  the  USSR,  with  their  lives  dependent  on 
the  restraint  of  the  Soviet  leadership,"  Dr. 
Gour6  charged. 

While  the  US  has  believed  a  US-Sovlet  nu- 
clear war  would  bring  "mutual  assured  de- 
struction" (MAD)  of  both,  and  therefore 
was  unlikely,  the  more  vulnerable  the  US 
was.  the  safer  it  would  be.  Dr.  Oour6  con- 
tended. 

By  contrast,  the  USSR  rejects  the  MAD 
concept  and  seals  its  own  '•unilaterally  as- 
sured survival,"  welcoming  the  continued 
weakening  of  US  defenses,  he  added.  Dr. 
Gour6  quoted  Soviet  military  and  political 
leaders  as  expressing  confidence  that  nuclear 
war  can  be  successfully  fought  and  won. 

In  the  West,  said  Dr.  Ckiur^,  only  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  and  Norway  have  provided 
their  populations  with  real  protection  against 
nuclear  war  comparable  to  some  of  the  Soviet 
measures : 

Independent  scholarly  assessments,  and 
those  of  British,  Swedish,  and  Swiss  intelli- 
gence, indicate  the  Soviets  spend  about  $7 
to  $35  per  person  each  year  on  civil  defense, 
while  the  US  spends  45  cents. 

The  Soviet  civilian  defense  effort,  directed 
since  1973  by  Gen.  Alexander  T.  Altunln,  Is 
under  the  control  of  the  Red  Army  and  So- 
viet Communist  Party.  About  100,000  full- 
time  civil  defense  personnel,  including  50 
Soviet  general  officers,  are  supplemented  by 
about  20  million  part-time  workers. 

Soviet  schoolchildren  get  compulsory  au- 
diovisual instruction  in  the  second,  fifth,  and 
ninth  grades  In  what  nuclear  warfare  is  like, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  survive  It.  Summer 
camps  give  Soviet  youths  detailed  field  in- 
struction in  conventional  and  nuclear  civil 
defense  techniques  even  before  they  are 
drafted  into  military  service. 

Dr.  Gour6  says  the  CIA  and  others  have 
underestimated  the  Soviet  capacity  to  pro- 
tect key  leaders,  crucial  Industrial  workers. 


and  other  high-priority  people,  as  well  as  key 
Industries.^ 


CREDIT  CONTROU3 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  face  of  it,  President  Carter's  proposed 
credit  controls  would  seem  a  harsh  but 
necessary  step  in  the  effort  to  curb  infla- 
tion. A  closer  look  reveals  credit  con- 
trols to  be  harsh,  but  ineffective  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.  Credit  controls 
cannot  directly  reduce  inflation  because 
they  confront  a  product  of  inflation,  not 
its  cause. 

Credit  controls  are  another  way  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Fed)  to  con- 
trol the  money  supply.  Thus  far,  the  Fed 
has  done  an  admirable  job  controlling 
supply,  but  these  actions  have  had  no 
effect  on  inflation,  and  have  helped  push 
the  interest  rate  to  its,  now,  unprece- 
dented high.  Consumers  &nd  businesses 
aUke  are  flnding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
loans,  the  savings  rate  has  dropped,  cap- 
ital formation  Is  foundering,  and  pro- 
ductivity is  declining.  Credit  controls  will 
give  us  more  of  the  same.  This  time, 
however,  the  consumer  will  be  hit  the 
hardest. 

Consumer  credit  has  become  an  in- 
strument by  which  consumers  can  keep 
up  with  inflation.  By  making  purchases 
with  credit,  the  consumer  acquires  goods 
and  services  at  today's  price,  while  pay- 
ing for  it  with  tomorrow's  deflated  dol- 
lar. In  this  way,  the  net  effect  of  infla- 
tion on  consumer  buying  power  is  less- 
ened. Credit  controls  will  confront  the 
consumer  with  the  full  impact  of  infla- 
tion— without  any  hope  of  reducing  that 
burden. 

The  administration  and  the  Fed  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  this  by  easing  con- 
tractual relations  and  regulations  set 
forth  in  the  truth-in-lending  law.  While 
the  Fed  is  empowered  to  make  such 
changes  imder  the  Credit  Control  Act  of 
1969,  one  of  the  policy  proposals  may  run 
counter  to  State  usury  laws,  which  will 
require  legislation  to  override.  Should 
the  Fed  pursue  this  avenue,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  will  join  with  me 
in  rejecting  this  move  to  usurp  States 
rights. 

While  the  Fed  is  tightening  credit  in 
the  private  sector,  the  administration 
will  present  us  with  a  balanced  budget 
which  fails  to  account  for  $60.7  billion  in 
Federal  credit  activity  hidden  off -budget. 
If,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  suggests, 
the  purpose  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  is  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  credit  market,  off-budget 
loans  and  credit  controls  defeat  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  administration  wants  to  force 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  credit 
market  and  override  State  authority,  it  is 
doing  a  flne  job. 

Until  the  administration  recognizes 
that  cutting  the  Federal  budget,  not  in- 
stituting credit  controls,  will  ease  infla- 
tion, we  will  be  saddled  with  high  interest 
rates,  skyrocketing  inflation,  and  low 
productivity.  Since  it  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  Congress  to  manipulate  credit 
restrictions,  the  American  people  will 
have  to  live  with  tighter  credit.  Congress, 
however,  must  take  the  initiative  to  cur- 
tail Federal  deficit  spending.* 
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SPEECH  BY  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 
BEFORE  TOBACCO  ASSOCIATES 
ANNUAL  MEETING 
•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  spoken  in  support  of  the  tobacco 
program  and  what  it  means  to  North 
CaroUna  and  to  the  South.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  in  the  Tar  Heel  State  we 
have  continued  a  tradition  of  small 
farms,  and  one  reason  that  we  have  been 
so  successful  is  that  tobacco  requires  so 
much  labor  that  it  is  hard  to  farm  it  on 
a  large  scale. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  witnessing  the 
impact  of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  I 
ivould  hke  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  continue  to  export  tobacco  to  many 
countries  and  this  helps  our  balance  of 
payments.  At  a  time  when  oil  imports 
are  so  detrimental  to  our  economy,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  U.S.  cigarettes  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  worldwide  popularity. 

On  March  12,  1980,  Mr.  Horace  R. 
Kornegay  of  the  Tobacco  Institute  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  Tobacco  Associ- 
ates annual  meeting  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  are  problems  that  to- 
bacco growers  and  manufacturers  must 
overcome,  Mr.  Kornegay  nevertheless 
sees  optimism  for  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
the  country.  His  speech  is  characterized 
by  commonsense  and  a  positive  outlook 
for  people  who  rely  on  this  crop  for  their 
livelihood. 

I  think  that  this  speech  would  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 

Speech  or  Horace  R.  Kohneoay 
Since  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1980,  It  Is  too  late  to  wish  you  a 
happy  new  year.  It  is  not  too  late,  however, 
to  wish  you  a  happy  new  decade.  For  1980 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  I  truly  believe 
will  be  a  new  decade  of  vigor,  vitality  and, 
yes,  even  victory  for  the  tobacco  community 
nationally  and  worldwide. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  10  years  with 
confidence  .  .  .  confidence  in  and  confidence 
for  tobacco. 

There  are  tides  In  the  affairs  of  man.  They 
ebb  and  fiow,  like  the  Atlantic  tides  washing 
the  coasts  of  the  five  great  fiue-cured  to- 
bacco states — North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina.  Georgia  and  Florida.  And  like  the 
ocean  current.  I  see  a  rising  tide  for  tobacco, 
a  surge  that  will  lift  all  boats. 

Why  am  I  confident?  Let  me  assure  you  It 
it  not  out  of  blind  optimism,  mystical  faith 
or  unwillingness  to  face  facts.  I  know,  as  well 
as  you  do  that  last  year  was  no  record 
breaker.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that: 

Gross  sales  for  the  flue-cured  season  were 
down  about  21  percent. 

Flue-cured  exports  were  down  in  poundage 
and  in  dollars. 

Cool  days  and  wet  weather  were  up  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  and  as 
a  result,   production   was  severely  reduced. 
I  am  also  aware  that  our  leading  leaf  cus- 
tomer in  1978,  the  United  Kingdom,  reduced 
Its  take  by  more  than  half,  and  that  Europe 
took  a  quarter  less. 
On  the  other  band,  I  see  a  few  pluses : 
The  1979  flue-cured  average  price  reached 
$140  a  hundred  weight,  up  about  4  percent 
over  the  year  before. 

Devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar  against  ma- 
jor strong  currencies  of  the  world  continues 
to  be  a  considerable  advantage  for  American 
fiue-cured  exports. 

The  Multi-national  Trade  Negotiations 
(MTN)  package,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  Congress,  contains  significant 
benefits  for  U.S.  tobacco. 


Despite  the  temporary  ebb  tide  of  1979, 
however,  the  upshot  of  my  admittedly  unex- 
pert  view.  Is  that  flue-cured  tobacco  economy 
Is  fundamentally  sound,  basically  strong  and 
potentially  on  the  upswing. 

My  confidence  stems  from  the  ever-growing 
worldwide  popularity  of  "American  blended" 
cigarettes.  Japan  may  have  Sony,  Germany 
may  have  Volkswagen,  but  the  VS.  has  cig- 
arettes. And,  never  forget,  that  "American 
blended"  means  "American  tobacco."  In 
terms  of  tobacco,  we  are  number  one,  and 
that  is  the  tide  that  I  see  splrallng  higher 
and  higher. 

That  Is  the  major  factor  that  leads  econ- 
omists to  project  a  doubling  of  worldwide  cig- 
arette use  by  the  year  2000.  Right  now,  world 
cigarette  production  has  reached  the  level 
of  about  4.3  trillion  units.  That  Is  a  huge 
number,  even  In  these  days  of  astronomical 
statistics.  A  mathematician  calculated  that 
an  average  length  of  80  mm,  4.3  trillion  ciga- 
rettes, If  placed  end  to  end,  would  reach  to 
the  moon  and  back  to  the  earth  more  than 
440  times. 

It  makes  you  think,  doesn't  It,  about  the 
significance  and  Importance  of  tobacco  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  grow  It,  manufacture 
It,  sell  It — and  to  the  billions  of  people  who 
derive  pleasure  from  smoking  it. 

I  hope  It  makes  some  of  our  busy  politi- 
cians take  time  to  think  about  tobacco — es- 
pecially now  that  they  are  so  actively  seeking 
votes.  Getting  their  attention  is  not  easy. 
During  a  recent  primary,  one  candidate  was 
engaged  In  a  hard-fought  fast-moving  cam- 
paign. He  was  rushing  around  from  speech 
to  speech  like  a  plucked  chicken  on  a  hot 
skillet,  busily  countering  the  charges  made 
against  him.  As  he  was  hurrying  out  of  his 
headquarters  one  day,  a  campaign  worker 
caught  him  In  the  haU.  "What  do  you  think 
of  the  situation  now?"  the  worker  asked. 
"Don't  bother  me,"  yelled  the  candidate, 
rushing  by.  "I've  got  to  make  a  speech.  This 
Is  not  time  to  think!" 

To  be  charitable  to  politicians — and  all 
other  speech  makers— It  Is  too  easy  to  be- 
come so  Immersed  in  daUy  activities  that 
wo  don't  take  time  to  refiect  on  our  situa- 
tion. 

It  Is  easier  to  gripe  than  to  stop  and 
think,  and  reflect.  And,  maybe  even  count 
our  blessings. 

Griping  Is  an  old  American  custom.  For 
the  most  part  It's  probably  harmless— a  sim- 
ple act  of  letting  off  steam.  It  can  become 
a  habit,  however,  a  chronically  dismal  way 
of  looking  at  the  world.  The  easiest  thing 
to  find — ^for  the  person  who  Is  looking  for 
It — Is  Imperfection.  How  much  better  our 
attitude  will  be  when  we  look  for  the  things 
that  are  right,  when  we  Identify  with  what's 
best,  not  what's  worst.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
what  one  chooses  to  look  for. 

So — Join  me  in  choosing  to  look  at  some 
positives. 

Many  factors  influence  the  future  growth 
of  the  tobacco  market.  Among  them  are 
economic  variables  such  as  prices,  taxes,  dis- 
posable Income,  population  growth,  infla- 
tion, GNP,  and  so  on.  I  am  no  economic 
expert  and  wUl  leave  their  discussion  to 
others.  There  Is  one  factor,  however,  which 
I  do  know  something  about.  It  may  be  a 
major  Influence  on  the  shape  of  things  to 
come.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  anti-smoking 
pressure. 

Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  escalat- 
ing anti-smoking  activities  are  beginning  to 
be  refiected  in  a  leveling  off  of  per  capita 
consumption.  That  may  be,  but  that  figure 
is  not  the  significant  measure.  A  closer  anal- 
ysis reveals  that  notwithstanding  the 
mounting  anti-smoking  barrage,  the  num- 
ber of  smokers  Is  on  the  uptrend.  According 
to  government  figures,  there  were  nearly  49 
million  smokers  In  1972,  rising  to  over  52 
million  In  1978 — an  Increase  of  about  7 
peroent.  And  most  significant,  during  this 


period  consiunptlon  per  smoker  also  rose  1 
percent. 

Apparently,  the  anti-smoking  message  Is 
getting  through  to  the  media,  but  Is  being 
rejected  by  the  American  smoking  public. 
It  also  seems  to  be  without  great  Infiuence 
m  Congress.  Not  one  of  the  20-odd  anti- 
smoking  bills  has  moved  beyond  the  Intro- 
duction stage.  Even  the  tobacco  suj  port 
program,  the  favorite  whipping  boy  of  anti- 
smoking  Congressmen,  has  lost  Its  appeal- 
Senator  Prank  Moss  of  Utah,  who  was  a 
leading  antagonist.  Is  long  gone  from  Capi- 
tol Hill.  His  replacement  as  tobacco  support 
foe.  Rep.  Jim  Johnson  of  Colorado,  has  de- 
cided not  to  return  to  Congress.  Even  Joe 
Callfano,  the  Nation's  anti-smoking  Ayatol- 
lah,  has  been  sent  packing. 

And  so  there  Is  calm  In  the  Congress  and 
the    Federal    bureaucracy    regarding    pricft 
supports.  Let  me  read  you  the  present  state 
ment  of  HEW  on  this  subject: 

"Both  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Dlrec  • 
tor  of  the  Office  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
have  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  the  sup- 
port program  does  not  affect  cigarette  con- 
sumption." 

"The  tobacco  price  support  program  keeps 
the  price  of  tobacco  sUble— If  the  program 
were  withdrawn,  tobocco  prices  would  fall 
and  also  the  price  of  cigarettes  would  faU — 
this  might  encourage  more  young  people  to 
buy  cigarettes." 

I  think  you  will  agree  It  Is  In  marked  con- 
trast with  their  former  demands  for  the 
elimination  of  the  support  program. 

But  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  If  HEW  has  cooled  off,  the  voice 
of  organized  medicine,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  has  heated  up.  The  AMA. 
whose  members  now  collect  govenunent 
funds  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  Is  now 
among  the  loudest  critic  of  what  It  calte  the 
"Inconsistency"  of  government  "subsidies" 
to  tobacco  growers. 

Worse  yet,  this  foe  of  Federal  regulation. 
Is  urging  its  members  to  Join  the  anti-smok- 
ing cause  and  lobby  for  government  regula- 
tion of  smoking  In  public  places  and  places 
of  employment.  Some  of  their  people  wo»ild 
like  to  turn  a  doctor's  office  Into  an  anti- 
smoker's  campaign  headquarters. 

It  saddens  me  to  see  those  who  oppose 
government  regulation  of  health  and  medi- 
cal care  seduced  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
want  to  prohibit  an  Individual's  freedom  to 
smoke  in  restaurants,  Uvems,  office  build- 
ings, and  other  public  places. 

Remember  to  ask  your  family  physician 
how  he  feels  about  It  the  next  time  you  see 
him.  Remember  to  teU  him  how  you  feel 
about  it.  It  may  be  that  your  objection  may 
lead  him  to  object  to  what  his  organization 
has  committed  him  to  without  his  full  ap- 
proval. 

In  the  decade  ahead,  you  wUl  have  ample 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  shout  for  what 
you  believe.  There  is  no  profit  In  standing 
by  and  suffering  in  silence.  Here  are  a  few 
other  areas  of  Interest  to  our  opponents. 

Tobacco  will  continue  to  be  attacked  at 
the  state  and  local  levels,  as  places  of  rec- 
reation, transportation,  and  occupation  be- 
come zones  of  repression.  In  Congress,  we  can 
expect  new  and  Ingenious  legislation  to 
harass  this  Industry  and  Its  consumers.  Our 
opponents  will  attempt  to  drag  smoking  Into 
controversies  such  as  air  pollution,  occupa- 
tional disease,  flre  safety,  Ufe  Insurance, 
workers'  compensation,  and  oral  contracep- 
tives. They  will  try  to  Involve  tobacco  in  an 
"environment  versus  lifestyle"  controversy, 
a  much  wider  war  which  will  include  many 
other  agricultural  Interests  In  America  as 
targets,  and  therefore,  potential  allies.  The 
growers  problem  of  today  will  become  the 
dairy  farmers  and  cattlemen's  problem  of  to- 
morrow. You  will  not  be  the  solitary  victim- 
I  can  assiu'e  you. 

The  new  attacks,  however,  have  an  odor  of 
desperation  about  them.  Fundamentally  In- 
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grow  out  of  the  frustration 
20  years  of  failure  to  prove 
tobacco  and   20   years  of 
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eluding  a  belief  in  bard  work,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  family,  community,  and  rural 
life.  Most  Important  of  all,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  tobacco  is  as  crucial  to  their 
economic  well-being  as  it  was  for  the  set- 
tlers of  Jamestown  in  the  early  1600's." 

As  we  advance  into  the  SO'b,  let  us  resolve 
here  and  now,  to  take  pride  In  our  past  and 
be  confident  in  our  future.a 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  March  25 
is  a  day  remembered  by  aU  Byelorus- 
sians as  the  day  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic, 
proclaimed  in  the  city  of  Minsk  where 
the  first  Byelorussian  Congress  con- 
vened on  December  17,  1917.  Independ- 
ence ended  125  years  of  oppression  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  rulers  of  the  vast 
czarist  Russian  empire. 

The  events  that  followed  the  Russian 
revolution  were,  however,  to  have  their 
effect  on  the  history  of  Byelorussia,  who 
fell  victim  of  the  same  ploy  that  en- 
gulfed other  neighboring  independent 
countries.  On  January  1,  1919.  the 
Moscow  Government  proclaimed  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhc, 
reaffirming  its  power  over  the  fictitious 
state  thus  created  by  military  attack 
and  conquest  m  1921.  Afghanistan  has 
proven  that  nothing  has  changed. 

In  violation  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  deprive  the  Byelorussian  people  of 
the  human  rights  it  pledged  to  observe. 
The  Russification  efforts  directed  by  the 
Kremlin  have  intensified.  In  an  attempt 
to  eradicate  Byelorussian  language  and 
culture,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  clearly 
not  yet  learned  the  futility  of  such  ef- 
forts, and  are  oblivious  to  historic  fail- 
ures encountered  by  other  nations  who 
engaged  in  similar  endeavors  to  colonize 
alien  territories. 

The  Byelorussian  people  has  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  chain  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion with  docility.  Writer  Michal  Kuko- 
baka,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  expo- 
nents of  Byelorussian  identity,  has  long 
protested  Soviet  violations  of  human 
and  political  rights.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  fine  essay  on  the  Byelorussian  con- 
sciousness, "The  Stolen  Motherland," 
and  has  renounced  his  Soviet  citizenship, 
in  a  bold  and  courageous  move. 

Mr.  Kukobaka  has  been  imprisoned 
by  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  is  reported 
to  be  suffering  of  poor  health.  His 
struggle  is  symbolic  of  his  people's  quest 
for  freedom,  a  quest  that  will  not  be 
thwarted. 

I  have  written  to  Ambassador  Dobry- 
nin  on  his  behalf,  and  to  President 
Brezhnev,  urging  that  Mr.  Kukobaka  be 
released.  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  maintain  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Byelorussian  people,  and  on  be- 
half of  men  and  women  such  as  Michal 
Kukobaka.  It  is  imperative  that  we  main- 
tain the  degree  of  our  protests  to  the 
Soviet  leaders,  as  a  demonstration  that 
indeed  we  do  care,  and  that  their  ac- 
tions are  of  imiversal  concern,  and  not 
merely  the  internal  affairs  of  the  So- 
viet Union.* 


•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  marks  for 
all  of  us  a  period  of  growing  frustration 
and  concern  vsnlth  the  continued  disre- 
gard for  human  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  symbol  for 
all  Americans — at  once  a  symbol  of  So- 
viet oppression  and  human  bravery  as 
he  persisted  to  monitor  and  pursue  So- 
viet compliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. He  is  a  symbol  of  courage  for  the 
Soviet  emigration  movement.  As  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  vocal  spokeman  for 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
was  subjected  to  a  brutal  separation 
from  his  wife  Avital,  who  for  the  last  3 
years  has  worked,  prayed,  and  hoped  for 
their  reunification  in  Israel.  The  tragic 
yet  persistent  struggle  of  this  man,  his 
family,  and  friends  has  captured  the 
heart  and  support  of  America. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  during 
the  past  week  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  top  administration  ofBcials  spoke 
out  on  behalf  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
For  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  outrageously 
and  unjustifiably  locked  up  in  a  Soviet 
prison  cannot  now  speak  aloud  for  him- 
self. And  because  he  has  been  so  brutal- 
ly silenced  we  shall  not  rest  until 
Shcharansky  is  free  and  reunited  with 
his  family  and  loved  ones.  We  shall  not 
cease  to  work  for  the  cause  he  has  come 
to  represent  and  will  continue  to  speak 
out  not  only  for  Shcharansky,  but  for  all 
of  the  human  rights  activists,  intellec- 
tuals and  scientists  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  challenge  Soviet  repression. 
We  will  continue  to  work  for  Sakharov, 
Nudel,  Gubermen,  Roitburd,  Orlov,  and 
all  others  who  are  subject  to  Soviet  op- 
pression.* 


ASSASSINATION    OP    ARCHBISHOP 
ROMERO 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senseless  murder  of  Archbishop  Oscar  A. 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  while  celebrating 
a  memorial  Mass  is  not  only  a  human 
tragedy,  it  is  a  brutal  blow  against  the 
universal  cause  of  peace,  justice,  and 
human  dignity.  Archbishop  Romero  is 
now  a  martyr  In  that  cause. 

The  Archbishop  was  one  of  the  very 
few  voices  of  reason  and  compassion  In  a 
country  torn  by  violent  repression  and 
terrorism.  Despite  repeated  threats 
against  his  life,  he  stood  courageously 
for  the  rights  of  all  people  in  El  Salvador 
and  against  the  abuse  of  those  rights 
from  whatever  source.  He  recognized  and 
rose  to  his  "obligation  to  see  that  faith 
and  justice  reign  in  my  country." 

Last  month.  Archbishop  Romero  wrote 
to  President  Carter  in  opposition  to  U.S. 
plans  to  provide  militarv  assistance  to 
the  current  military-civilian  government 
of  El  Salvador.  He  told  the  President 
that: 

If  you  truly  want  to  defend  human  rights, 
prohibit  the  giving  of  this  military  aid  to 
the  Salvadoran  government.  Guarantee  that 
your  government  will  not  intervene  directly 
or  indirectly  with  military,  economic,  diplo- 
matic or  other  pressures  to  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 
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The  administration  and  Congress 
should  heed  Archbishop  Romero's  call 
and  refuse  all  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
His  assassination  is  a  stark  reminder  of 
the  overwhelming  need  to  turn  away 
from  repression  and  violence  and  toward 
peace  and  justice  in  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  Central  America. 

In  the  wake  of  this  latest  tragedy,  let 
us  hope  that  all  sides  step  back  from 
the  precipice  and  recognize  that  there  is 
no  future  in  violence,  no  victor  in  blood- 
shed, and  no  triumph  in  civil  war.  Let 
us  encourage  them  to  declare  a  truce  to 
the  violence  and  to  pursue  a  lasting 
political  accommodation,  based  on  the 
ideals  of  Archbishop  Romero,  that  offers 
the  only  hope  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  millions  of  Salvadorans  who 
remain  poor,  himgry,  sick,  oppressed  and 
in  despair. 

I  request  that  the  full  text  of  Arch- 
bishop Romero's  letter  on  February  17, 
1980  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

FKBRVtXY  17,  1980. 

Dear  Pbesident  Cabter:  In  the  last  few 
days,  news  has  appeared  In  the  national 
press  that  worries  me  greatly.  According  to 
the  reports  your  government  is  studying  the 
possibility  of  economic  and  military  support 
and  assistance  to  the  present  jimta  govern- 
ment. 

Because  you  are  a  Christian  and  because 
you  have  shown  that  you  want  to  defend 
human  rights,  I  venture  to  set  forth  for 
you  my  pastoral  point  of  view  concerning 
this  news  and  to  make  a  request. 

I  am  very  worried  by  the  news  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  studying 
a  form  of  abetting  the  army  of  El  Salvador 
by  sending  military  teams  and  advisers  to 
"train  three  Salvadoran  batallions  in  logis- 
tics, communications,  and  "intelligence".  If 
this  information  from  the  newspapers  Is 
correct,  instead  of  promoting  greater  Justice 
and  peace  in  EI  Salvador,  it  will  without 
doubt  sharpen  the  Injustice  and  repression 
against  the  organizations  of  the  people  who 
repeatedly  have  been  struggling  to  gain  re- 
spect for  their  most  fundamental  human 
rights. 

The  present  Junta  government  and  above 
all  these  armed  forces  and  security  forces 
unfortunately  have  not  demonstrated  their 
capacity  to  resolve,  in  political  and  struc- 
txiral  practice,  the  grave  national  problems. 
In  general  they  have  only  reverted  to  re- 
pressive violence,  producing  a  total  of  deaths 
and  injuries  much  greater  than  in  the  recent 
military  regime  whose  systematic  violation 
of  human  rights  was  denounced  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

The  brutal  form  in  which  the  secxirity 
forces  recently  attacked  and  assassinated  the 
occupiers  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party,  in  spite  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lack  of  authorization  for 
this  operation  from  the  Junta  government 
and  the  party,  is  an  indication  that  the 
Junta  and  the  party  do  not  govern  the  coun- 
try, but  that  political  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  unscrupulous  military  who  know  how 
to  repress  the  people  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Salvadoran  oligarchy. 

If  it  is  true  that  last  November  a  "group  of 
six  Americans  were  in  El  Salvador  .  .  .  pro- 
viding $200,000  m  gas  masks  and  flak  Jackets 
and  instructing  about  their  use  against  dem- 
onstrators," you  yourself  should  be  Informed 
that  It  is  evident  since  then  that  the  security 
forces,  with  better  personal  protection  and 
efficiency,  have  repressed  the  people  even 
more  violently  using  lethal  weapons. 

For  thU  reason,  given  that  as  a  Salvadoran 
and  an  Archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
San  Salvador,  I  have  an  obligation  to  see 


that  faith  and  Justice  reign  In  my  country. 
I  ask  you,  if  you  truly  want  to  defend  human 
rights,  to  prohibit  the  giving  of  military  aid 
to  the  Salvadoran  government.  Guarantee 
that  your  government  will  not  intervene  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  military,  economic, 
and  diplomatic  or  other  pressures  to  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

In  these  moments  we  are  living  through  a 
grave  economic  and  political  crisis  in  our 
country,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  Increas- 
ingly the  people  who  are  awakening  and  or- 
ganizing and  have  begun  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  manage  and  be  responsible  for  the 
future  of  El  Salvador. 

It  would  be  unjust  and  deplorable  If  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  power  were  to  frustrate 
the  Salvadoran  people,  or  to  repress  them 
and  block  their  autonomous  decisions  about 
the  economic  and  political  form  that  our 
country  ought  to  follow.  It  would  violate  a 
right  which  we  Latin  American  Bishops, 
meeting  in  Puebla.  publicly  recognized  when 
we  said:  "The  legitimate  self-determination 
of  our  people  that  permits  them  to  organize 
according  to  their  own  genius  and  the  march 
of  their  history  and  to  cooperate  In  a  new 
International  order." 

I  hope  that  your  religious  sentiments  and 
your  feelings  for  the  defense  of  human  rights 
will  move  you  to  accept  my  position,  avoid- 
ing by  this  action  worse  bloodshed  in  this 
suffering  country. 

Oscar  Romero, 
Archbishop  of  San  Salvador.^ 


ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN— HE 
MATTERED 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  all  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  untimely  death  last  week  of  Al- 
lard  Lowenstein.  I  knew  him  as  a  sensi- 
tive human  being  who  put  concern  for 
others  above  all  else. 

As  R.  James  Woolsey  so  aptly  put  it 
in  a  column  in  the  March  16,  1980,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post: 

He  fought  racism,  not  racists — the  latter, 
he  always  thought,  might  be  converted.  He 
fought  the  abuse  of  American  power,  not 
America. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  a  symbol  for  all  of 
us.  He  was  a  symbol  of  determination 
and  perseverance  many  times  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds.  In  an  era 
when  many  activists  decided  for  them- 
selves that  the  system  would  not  work 
and  rebelled  against  it,  Al  Lowenstein 
firmly  believed  that  the  only  lasting  ben- 
efits were  to  be  made  by  staying  within 
the  system  and  making  it  work  better. 

As  Mr.  Woolsey  puts  it  in  the  same 
article : 

His  message  was  always  the  same,  what- 
ever the  particular  issue  that  fired  him  up 
that  month:  you  can  make  the  system  work, 
get  outside  yourself,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done. 

I  can  th  nk  of  no  better  epitaph  for 
Al  Lowenstein  than  the  last  lines  of  an- 
other column  by  Richard  Cohen  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Wtishington  Post: 

He  mattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  both  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  their  en- 
tirety. 
The  articles  follow: 
Remembering  a  Man  Who  Mattered 
Through  the  Years 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
On  Friday,  a  man  named  Sweeney  walked 
into  the  law  office  of  AUard  K.  Lowenstein 
and  shot  him  dead.  Lowenstein  was  51  years 
old.  He  has  three  children  and  a  former  wife 
and  several  thousand  friends  and  they  will 


all  teU  you  the  same  thing  about  blm:  be 
mattered. 

He  mattered  in  Mississippi  and  be  mat- 
tered in  New  York  politics  and  he  mattered 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in  southern  Africa 
and  in  the  National  Student  Association,  but 
he  mattered  most — at  least  for  me — when  he 
stopped  Lyndon  Johnson  cold  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  was  1968.  and  AUard  K.  Lowenstein 
had  set  out  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  one  man  Is  not  supposed  to 
be  able  to  do  that.  I  know  that  historians 
debate  whether  even  heroes — emperors,  gen- 
erals— control  events  or  whether  It  is  the 
other  way  around.  I  know  a  teacher  who 
things  that  the  correct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "who  discovered  America"  is  "the  Nina, 
the  Pinta  and  the  Santa  Maria."  Allard 
Lowenstein  would  not  have  liked  that 
teacher. 

Lowenstein  helped  organize  something 
called  the  New  York  Coalition  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Alternative.  It  was  dubbed  the  Dump 
Johnson  Movement  and  it  was  given  no 
chance  of  succeeding.  No  one  thought  Al 
Lowenstein  could  succeed.  No  one  but 
Lowenstein.  That  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
more  than  enough. 

In  1968,  I  was  a  graduate  student.  In  1908, 
I  was  also  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I'd  already  decided  that  If 
called  to  fight,  I  would  not.  I  would  go  to 
some  other  country — Canada,  Sweden.  I  bad 
void  my  parents  this  and  they  bad  said,  sim- 
ply, that  they  understood. 

Lowenstein  worked  near  where  I  lived.  At 
night,  I  would  walk  my  dog  and  see  the 
lights  burning  late.  Several  times,  I  looked  up 
the  stairs  and  thought  about  going  in,  but 
every  time  I  backed  out.  It  was  fooUah.  It 
was  senseless.  Johnson  would  win  a  second 
term.  The  war  would  go  on  and  on  and  no 
one,  especially  me,  could  do  anything  about 
it.  Later,  I  went  up  to  New  Hampshire.  I 
went  to  write  about  the  primary,  Eugene 
McCarthys  campaign,  as  a  student.  I  already 
Rnew,  of  course,  how  Lowenstein  had  gone  to 
Robert  Kennedy  and  asked  him  to  run 
against  Johnson  and  how  Kennedy,  an- 
guished, had  finally  turned  him  down.  In 
January  of  that  year,  at  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  Kennedy  had  in  fact 
endorsed  Johnson. 

Lovirenstein  then  went  to  McCarthy. 
McCarthy  also  said  no,  muting  that  along 
the  way  to  a  maybe.  McCarthy  also  went 
west — to  Berkeley  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco.  There  he  gave  his  standard  anti- 
war speech,  but  this  time  caUed  for  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
The  kids  went  wUd.  McCarthy  became  hope- 
ful. He  declared  for  the  presidency  and  Al 
Lowenstein,  working  hard  once  again, 
cajoled  him  into  that  race  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Much  later,  of  course,  Lowenstein  would 
become  something  of  a  celebrity  and  every- 
one would  have  his  story.  He  would  call  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  come  over  to 
sleep.  He  was  always  on  the  go,  sleeping  In 
his  clothes,  a  kind  of  hobo  of  lost  causes. 
Friends  who  were  In  South  Africa,  for  In- 
stance, were  not  surprised  when  Lowenstein 
dropped  in  on  them  in  their  hotel,  asking 
only  if  he  could  use  the  shower.  He  stayed 
for  awhile  and  left.  He  was  wearing  dunga- 
rees and  a  New  York  Yankees  bssebaU  Jacket. 

But  on  election  day  in  New  Hampshire, 
Allard  Lowenstein  was  not  yet  a  celebrity. 
That  day,  he  got  Into  his  white  Mustang  for 
the  drive  from  Manchester  to  Concord.  He 
sat  in  the  back  and  taUed  with  me  while  a 
student  volunteer  drove.  It  was  beginning  to 
snow  but  Lowenstein  wanted  to  make  the 
trip  anyway.  He  was  going  to  see  the  stu- 
dent volunteers.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
they  didn't  flag  on  this  last  day.  He  was  go- 
ing to  see  a  kid  named  Sam  Brown. 

We  arrived  In  Concord  as  the  snow  was 
beginning  to  tell.  Lowenstein  flew  Into  ac- 
tion. He  cajoled  the  kids  to  work  harder. 
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cards  maUed  on  bis  last  trip  to  South  Africa 
four  months  late,  forwarded  three  times. 
Occasionally,  you'd  still  get  a  call  at  some 
odd  time  of  night  from  yet  another  college 
sophomore,  16  years  your  Junior,  who  was 
doing  what  you  once  did — attempting  the 
Impossible  task  ol  coordinating  Al's  travel 
and  meetings.  The  kid  bad  Just  been  told  to 
call  you  and  ask  you  if  you  could  pick  Al 
up  at  the  airport  In  half  an  hour  and  take 
him  to  so-and-so's  apartment.  As  you  drove 
to  the  airport  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
you'd  wonder  if  you  weren't  too  old  for  all 
this.  But  the  20  minutes  In  the  car  with 
him  were  always  worth  it.  Listening  to  him 
describe  his  newest  cause  and  his  next 
moves — which  were  eternally  changing  and 
which  he  shared  with  everyone — you  got 
a  whiff  of  delicious  nostalgia  for  the  time 
years  ago  when  you  and  he  had  slain  that 
season's  dragon  together.  And  even  when  his 
newest  effort  sounded  outlandish  or  abso- 
lutely hopeless,  you  remembered  ruefuUy 
how  you  had  told  him  knowingly  in  the 
fall  of  1967  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  use  a  presidential  candidacy  by  an  un- 
known senator  to  defeat  a  sitting  president 
and  turn  the  country  against  the  Vietnam 
War. 

As  the  generations  of  college  sophomores 
passed  through  his  tutelage  and  he  entered 
middle  age.  it  began  to  become  apparent 
what  he  was — not  the  politician,  lawyer, 
academic  or  author  he  sometimes  tried  to  be, 
but  a  peripatetic  one-man  school  for  several 
generations  of  Americans.  The  examples  In 
his  course  varied  constantly.  Some  were  well 
chosen,  some  not.  But  the  underlying  lesson 
plan  had  only  two  main  themes,  always  the 
same.  First,  that  this  crazy  lovable  country 
can  work,  but  it's  up  to  you.  Second,  the  les- 
son Learned  Hand  said  that  mankind  "has 
never  learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgotten; 
that  there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the 
least  shall  be  heard  and  considered  side  by 
side  with  the  greatest." 
Goodbye,  Al.  And  thanks. 
We'll  take  it  from  here.* 


THE  LIBBY  REREO  DAM  CONTRO- 
VERSY: EVEN  POOLS  ARE  RIGHT 
SOMETIMES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  Winston 
Churchill  once  said  that  the  greatest 
lesson  In  life  is  to  know  that  even  fools 
are  right  sometimes. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  think  I  am  not  a 
fool.  And,  I  would  like  to  think  that  I 
am  right  more  than  once  in  awhile. 

But  right  now,  I  feel  like  a  political 
fool,  and,  after  all,  most  likely  it  was 
political  fools  that  Winston  Churchill 
was  addressing.  My  guess  is  that  my 
House  colleague  from  Montana,  Repre- 
sentative Pat  Williams,  feels  like  a  polit- 
ical fool  as  well.  The  reason  is  that 
together  we  are  fighting  $300  million  of 
Federal  spending  in  our  own  State- 
Montana. 

That  is  over  $400  for  each  person  in 
our  State. 

Now,  you  know  and  I  know  it  is  real 
political  folly  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  criticize  Federal  spending  back 
home — any  Federal  spending  back  home. 
Oh,  we  are  supposed  to  fight  against 
spending  and  pork  barrel,  all  right.  It 
is  Just  that  someone  laid  down  a  com- 
mandment for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men: "Thou  Shalt  not  criticize  Federal 
spending  in  thine  own  State.  Period." 
It  is  like  by  definition  there  cannot  be 
any  wasteful  spending,  no  pork  barrel, 
in  your  own  State— only  in  the  next  fel- 
low's. 

That  is  why  I  feel  politically  foolish. 


Criticizing  a  Federal  spending  project  in 
your  own  State  is  foolish  politically.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  are  not  right. 
And  it  does  not  mean  that  wasting  $300 
million  tax  dollars  is  not  wrong— no 
matter  where  that  waste  may  occur. 

I  guarantee  you,  if  there  were  any 
way— any  way  at  all— spending  tliis 
much  money  on  a  project  near  Libby, 
Mont.,  could  be  honestly  justified,  I 
would  do  so. 

But  it  cannot  be. 

I  have  looked  and  looked  at  these 
figures,  and  the  spending  can  not  be 
Justified. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  explain  why  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress— the  Congressman  representing 
the  district  involved,  and  a  Senator 
representing  the  State  involved— are  so 
politically  foolish  as  to  break  the  com- 
mandment: 'Thou  Shalt  not  criticize 
Federal  spending  in  thine  own  State." 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  FACTS 

What  the  project  is : 

The  "Libby  Additional  Units  and  Re- 
regulating  Dam"  (LAURD)  is  a  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project  to  con- 
struct a  reregulating  dam  10  miles  down- 
stream of  the  existing  Libby  Dam.  Ths 
additional  dam,  plus  the  addition  of  four 
generators  on  the  existing  dam,  would 
convert  the  entire  operation  into  a  "peak- 
ing power"  facility.  The  project  cost  Is 
$300  miUion. 

Why  it  is  controversial: 

The  corps  was  constructing  LAURD 
when  a  lawsuit  stopped  most  work.  A 
Federal  court  found  that  the  money  was 
being  spent  illegally— that  Congress  had 
not  authorized  construction  of  the  re- 
regulating  dam.  New  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  reregulating  dam  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Congressman 
representing  the  district— Pat  Wil- 
liams— urged  its  defeat  as  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure. So.  while  the  project  may  be 
brought  before  the  Senate,  it  faces  op- 
position from  its  district's  Congressman 
and  a  Senator  from  its  State. 

Important  facts: 

First.  Benefit-cost.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  has  conducted  a 
new,  extensive  study  of  the  project.  GAO 
finds  that  there  will  be  only  58  cents  in 
benefits  for  every  dollar  of  cost:  This  is 
the  worst  benefit-cost  ratio  ever  found 
by  GAO  in  studies  of  similar  projects. 
The  corps  promises  a  ratio  of  at  least 
$1.60  in  benefits  per  $1  of  costs.  This  is 
the  corps'  newest  figure.  (The  corps'  fig- 
ures keep  going  down;  until  recently, 
the  corps  promised  $2.30  to  $1). 

In  brief:  LAURD  is  $300  million  of 
Federal  spending  for  the  worst  benefit- 
cost  ratio  ever  found  by  OAO — and  both 
the  Congressman  from  the  district  and  a 
Senator  from  the  State  agree  it  is  too 
wasteful  to  build. 

Second.  LAURD  is  not  a  normal  "water 
project."  It  is  a  "peaking  power"  project 
only.  This  distinction  is  important.  The 
West  needs  good  water  projects — to  irri- 
gate farm  lands,  to  stop  fioods.  to  pro- 
vide recreation,  and  to  provide  new 
power.  But  the  LAURD  project  will  not 
irrigate  one  acre.  It  provides  no  fiood 
control.  It  provides  no  recreation.  And, 
most  important,  LAURD  will  not  provide 
any  significant  new  power. 
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LAURD's  sole  purpose  Is  to  convert  the 
existing  dam  from  a  "baseload"  facility 
to  a  "peaking"  facility.  The  question  is 
whether  the  kilowatts  are  produced  con- 
tinuously at  a  lower  rate  (baseload)  or 
intermittently  at  high-but-short  surge 
rates  with  long  periods  of  inactivity 
(peaking).  GAO  points  out  that  no  one 
has  really  established  a  need  for  more 
peaking  capacity.  But  even  if  there  were 
a  need,  this  is  $300  million  for  almost  no 
new  power,  no  irrigation,  no  fiood  con- 
trol, no  recreation. 

By  itself  the  LAURD  project  will  pro- 
duce about  7  new  megawatts  of  power. 
That  is  about  $43  million  per  megawatt. 
The  Corps  is  now  suggesting  that  three 
more  generators  be  added  to  the  rereg 
dam.  This  would  add  another  32  mega- 
watts of  energy. 

In  brief :  LAURD  is  not  a  normal  water 
project.  It  is  a  peaking  power  project 
only. 

"Third.  Alternatives  not  explored: 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA) 
says  that  for  this  much  money  200,000 
homes  could  be  properly  insulated  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Unlike  LAURD  this 
would  mean  new  power — by  freeing  up 
12  times  the  energy  produced  by  LAURD. 
(Even  if  you  add  the  Corps'  new  proposal 
for  even  more  generators — the  insulation 
would  still  do  better  by  nearly  3  to  1.) 

GAO's  report — besides  pointing  out 
that  new  peaking  capacity  may  not  be 
needed,  especially  at  the  cost  of  lost  base- 
load  capacity — suggested  several  alterna- 
tives for  meeting  peaking  needs  if  these 
needs  do  grow.  These  would  likely  be 
cheaper  and  more  effective.  The  word 
"likely"  is  because  GAO  points  out  that 
the  Corps  did  not  study  these  possible  al- 
ternatives. 

A  couple  of  GAO's  examples  are  "load 
management" — to  decrease  peaks  of  de- 
mand, and  "power  transfers"  with  the 
Pacific  Southwest.  Power  transfers  would 
allow  Southwest  summer  air  conditioner 
peaking  demand  to  be  met  by  Northwest 
power;  Northwest  winter  heating  peak- 
ing demand  would  be  met  by  Southwest 
power. 

In  brief :  LAURD  is  being  pushed  with- 
out other  peaking  power  alternatives  be- 
ing explored — without  even  good  figures 
on  the  need  for  more  peaking  capacity. 
If  we  need  it,  let  us  build  it.  But  if  alter- 
natives would  be  cheaper,  let  us  at  least 
look  at  them. 

Summary  of  facts  about  the  Libby 
Rereg  Dam  controversy : 

First.  The  Libby  project,  called 
"LAURD"  would  cost  $300  million. 

Second.  GAO's  recent  study  gives  it  the 
worse  benefit/cost  ratio  in  GAO's  long 
history  of  similar  studies — 58  cents  in 
benefits  for  each  $1  spent. 

Third.  Both  the  Congressman  from  the 
district  and  a  Senate  from  the  State 
agree  it  is  too  wasteful  to  build.  (When 
is  the  last  time  you  heard  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  fighting  to  kill  $300  million  in 
Federal  spending  in  his  own  State?) 

Fourth.  LAURD  is  not  a  normal  water 
project.  It  is  solely  a  peaking  power 
project.  No  irrigation.  No  fiood  control. 
No  recreation.  Almost  no  new  power.  It 
Just  substitutes  surges  of  power  for  con- 
tinuous power. 

Fifth.  Alternatives  to  LAURD  have  not 
been  explored.  Even  the  need  for  new 


peaking  capacity  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

I  ask  that  an  analysis  I  have  had  pre- 
pared of  the  major  points  in  contro- 
versy be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Analysis  of  Controvebsial  Points  Concbm- 

iNG  THE  Libby  Additional  Units  and  Re- 

EECULATtNG     DAM     (LAURD)      FSOJECT 
benefit-to-cost   RATIOS 

Overview:  No  benefit-to-cost  ratio  (b/c) 
ratio  is  any  better  than  the  assumptions 
used  to  produce  it.  (After  you  make  assump- 
tions about  a  number  of  key  factors,  all  that 
is  left  Is  math;  both  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[  GAO  I  are  good  at  math. ) 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with  fore- 
casting LAURD's  future  benefits  and  costs. 
How  you  solve  these  problems  determines 
what  the  final  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  will  be. 

Benefits:  The  first  problem  Is  to  figure 
what  the  benefit  of  the  oroject  will  be  worth 
over  the  years  ahead.  Since  the  Corps  does 
not  expect  the  LAURD  project  to  produce 
any  irrigation,  flood  control,  or  recreation. 
LAURD's  benefits  come  down  to  the  dollar 
value  assigned  to  the  peaking  power  It  will 
produce.  This  means  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  peaking  kilowatts  by  the  dollar  value 
of  each  kilowatt. 

The  dollar  value  of  these  kilowatts  is  one 
of  the  biggest  controversies.  The  dollar  value 
of  this  power  Is  what  you  would  have  to  pay 
to  get  the  same  power  from  another  source 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  other  source  which 
the  Corps  suggests  is  oU.  So,  the  Corps  says 
the  benefits  assigned  to  these  kilowatts  equsJ 
the  dollar  costs  of  producing  the  same  num- 
ber of  kilowatts  by  burning  oil.  The  Corps 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  cost  of  burning  oil 
will  go  up  each  year  by  6.1  percent  more 
than  the  general  inflation  rate. 

OAO  disputes  this. 

GAO  reports  that  the  best  experts  It  could 
find  during  its  study  say  that  oil  cost  Is  likely 
to  go  up  about  2%  faster  than  the  general 
Inflation  rate,  not  6.1%  faster. 

Here.  It  Is  worth  stopping  to  explode  a 
myth:  There  is  a  rumor  that  GAO's  study 
assumes  that  the  annual  rate  of  Inflation 
for  oil  would  be  only  2%.  This  rumor  Is  not 
true.  The  2%  figure  given  by  OAO  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  inflation,  just  like  the  Corps' 
6.1%  figure.  These  figures  are  called  "fuel 
escalators."  Right  now,  the  rate  of  inflation 
for  1980  given  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
is  18%.  GAO's  fuel  escalator  would  suggest 
that  fuel  prices  should  rise  by  2%  more  than 
this  (a  total  of  20%  in  1980) .  and  the  Corp's 
fuel  escalator  suggests  that  fuel  prices  should 
rise  by  6.1%  more  than  this  (for  a  total  of 
24.1%  in  1980.) 

At  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
Library  of  Congress'  specialist  in  energy  and 
utility  economics  has  taken  a  fresh  look  at 
both  the  Corps'  and  GAO's  flgures.  The 
Library  of  Congress  report  says  that  it  is 
not  even  reasonable  to  compare  LAURD  costs 
only  to  oil  costs — because  in  Montana  and 
the  Northwest,  oil  is  not  used  to  produce 
much  power.  Coal  is  used  throughout  the 
Northwest,  and  In  Montana  natural  gas  also 
Is  used.  Both  are  much  cheaper  than  oil. 
Further,  while  coal  is  not  normally  used  for 
true  '"peaking",  it  con  be  used  for  the  "inter- 
mediate peaking"  which  will  be  a  lot  of 
what  LAURD  would  be  used  for. 

Further,  the  Library  of  Congress  report 
suggests  looking  at  the  difference  between 
the  inflation  rate  for  coal  and  the  rate  of 
inflation  for  the  industrial  sector  of  our 
economy.  (The  general  Inflation  rate  is  lower 
than  the  rate  of  Inflation  for  the  industrial 
sector.)  Using  the  same  source  for  figures 
that  the  Corps  used,  but  substituting  coal 
and  the  industrial  sector  inflation  rate,  the 
Library  of  Congress  report  suggests  a  fuel 
escalator  of  —1.35%.  That  is,  this  report  sug- 
gests that  coal  prices  are  expected  to  Increase 


at  a  rate  1.35%  slower  than  the  average  in- 
crease of  prices  In  the  industrial  sector.  This 
In  turn  suggest  that  both  the  Corps'  coid 
OAO's  fuel  escalators  are  too  high.  Accord- 
ingly, both  the  Corps  and  GAO  may  have  ac- 
tually exaggerated  the  benefits  of  LAURD  in 
their  analyses  and  in  their  resultant  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratios. 

SCMMASY    OF    BCNEFrTS      CONTVOVEIST 

The  Corps  equates  LAURD  benefits  wltb 
the  cost  ot  producing  equivalent  power  by 
burning  <ril.  It  says  that  the  "fuel  escalator" 
(the  rate  energy  costs  may  Uicrease  In  addi- 
tion to  other  inflation)  Is  6.1  percent  or  at 
least  4.15  percent.  OAO  used  a  fuel  escalator 
of  2  percent — mnember,  that's  2  percent 
above  the  general  Inflation  rate.  The  Corps 
cays  that  2  percent  is  unreallstLcally  low. 

This  point  Is  so  controversial  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  an  earlier  (September  1979) 
report  on  LAURD  the  Corps  Itself  had 
stated.  "...  A  wide  range  of  fuel  escalator 
rates  have  been  cited  in  recent  literature, 
with  most  values  In  the  two-three  percent 
range."  (See  September  1979,  Army  Corps  re- 
port to  GAO  concerning  production  cost 
model.) 

The  Library  of  Congress  reports  that  not 
only  may  the  Corp's  b/c  ratio  exaggerate 
benefits,  but  that  even  OAO's  lower  b/c  ratio 
may  also  exaggerate  benefits.  The  Library  of 
Congress  used  the  Corp's  source  of  flgures 
but  substituted  coc^  (prevalant  in  Montana) 
for  oil  and  substituted  the  industrial  infla- 
tion rate  for  the  general  Inflation  rate.  Doing 
this  it  developed  a  fuel  escalator  of  not  6.1 
percent. or  4.5  percent  or  even  GAO's  2  per- 
cent; it  found  a  fuel  escalatw  of  —1.35  per- 
cent. 

COSTS 

The  Library  of  Congress  also  pointed  out 
that  legal  requirements  kept  the  Corps  from 
reporting  the  LAURD  project's  costs  cor- 
rectly. 

In  order  to  flgure  the  project's  costs,  one 
thing  you  have  to  decide  Is  how  much  the 
money  tied  up  in  the  project  wUl  be  worth 
over  the  years  ahead.  You  do  tbis  by  figur- 
ing out  how  much  the  government  could  bor- 
row this  money  for.  This  makes  extra  sense 
when  you  realize  that  any  dollar  si>ent  on  any 
project  could  Instead  be  spent  on  paying  off 
some  of  the  national  debt;  therefore,  this 
money's  "'cost"  is  at  least  as  much  as  how 
much  the  government  pays  in  interest  for 
borrowing  the  same  amount  of  money.  The 
government  currently  pays  an  average  ot 
over  9  percent  interest  on  the  money  it  has 
borrowed.  (Right  now,  the  government  Is 
paying  between  11  percent  and  13  percent 
Interest  on  any  new  borrowing  it  does.)  But 
the  Corps  is  legally  required  to  assume  that 
the  government  is  paying  only  7%  percent 
Interest  on  this  money.  GAO  also  assumed  a 
7%  percent  Interest  rate,  again  because  that 
Is  what  the  Corps  U  legally  required  to  do. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  costs  portion 
of  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  being  under- 
stated because  of  tnls  artificial  requirement 
that  b/c  ratios  must  assume  that  the  govern- 
ment pays  no  more  than  7^i  percent  inter- 
est on  the  money  it  borrows. 

In  short,  the  Corps  argues  that  inflation  la 
pushing  up  the  costs  of  alternative  energy 
sources — ^thus  increasing  the  value  of 
LAURD's  benefits.  But  if  inflation  somehow 
Increases  the  value  of  LAURD's  benefits,  we 
must  remember  that  inflation  also  increases 
the  costs  of  the  dam — not  Just  the  Increased 
costs  of  actual  conijiruction.  which  is  a  sep- 
arate issue,  but  the  fact  that  every  doUar 
used  for  the  dam  could  be  i;aed  to  decrease 
the  national  debt,  thus  saving  the  lnt«r««t 
on  that  debt. 

Building  LAURD  costs  the  government  the 
opportunity  of  using  this  money  another 
way — including  paying  off  some  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Real  Interest  on  the  debt  is  now 
averaging  over  9  percent  and  going  up.  Both 
the  Corps'  and  OAO's  b/c  ratios  assume  that 
this  Interest  Is  7%  percent. 
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HOW  IH«  BB  ■«Frr-TO-COeT  BATIO  IS  FICT7KXD 
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of  figuring  the  b/c  ratio 
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OTHKR  BENl  TTT/COBT  BATIO  CONTROVEKSIES 
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MEANS  TO  MEET  PEAKING  NEEDS 

benefit-to-cost  question  is  the 
what   other   ways   we   have   of 

peaking  needs. 

1  laslc  position  is  that  the  Pacific 

potential  peak  power  short- 
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the  Corps'  documents  and 
I  Qund  no  evidence  that  they 
qt  meeting  peaking  needs)  had 


been  studied  as  specific  alternatives  to  the 
LAURD  project.  BPA  (Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration) and  regional  power  planning 
officials  told  us  that  they  know  of  no  studies 
specifically  comparing  possible  peaking  al- 
ternatives to  the  LAURD  project."  (See  GAO 
comments  of  March  10,  1980  on  the  Corp's 
response  to  the  Llbby  Dam  OAO  study.) 

The  Corps  and  GAO  agpree  that  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  or  reducing  peaking  needs 
should  be  pursued.  The  Corps  says  It  is  pur- 
suing other  ways  of  meeting  or  reducing 
peaking  needs,  and  that  it  has  studied  them 
as  alternatives  to  LAURD.  The  Corps  be- 
lieves these  ways  are  not  reliable  enough  to 
avoid  the  need  for  LAURD. 

OAO  says  its  auditors  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  any  significant  study  of  alternatives 
as  they  might  relate  to  LAURD.  OAO  be- 
lieves that  these  alternatives  should  be 
studied  before,  not  after,  spending  the  $300 
million. 

Following  are  some  of  the  controversial 
"non-structural"  (meaning  no-major-con- 
structlon -needed)  alternatives: 

1.  Co-generation:  Co-generation  is  where 
an  industrial  plant,  like  a  timber  mdll,  re- 
uses heat  it  would  otherwise  waste  in  order 
to  generate  electricity. 

The  Corps  says,  "co-generation  ...  is  in 
its  Infancy  and  it  may  or  may  not  prove  a 
practical  source  of  peak  power.  ...  If  co- 
generation  is  primarily  a  source  of  energy 
with  questionable  dependable  capacity.  It  is 
not  a  true  alternative  to  LAURD.  Even  the 
GAO  report  itself,  notes  obstacles  to  develop- 
ment of  co-generation."  (See  the  Corps' 
February  26,  1980  response  to  the  OAO  re- 
port.) 

GAO  says  the  Corps  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  co-generation  "is  in  its  infancy",  that 
there  are  already  more  than  400  megawatts 
of  Installed  co-generation  capacity  In  the 
Northwest,  and  that  there  is  co-generation 
potential  at  industrial  sites  in  the  region  for 
about  lOOO  megawatts  more  than  what  is 
now  installed.  GAO  points  out  that  the  ob- 
stacles to  doing  more  co-generation  are  not 
technical,  but  Institutional — red  tape  and 
regulations.  A  recent  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tion Commission  (FERC)  decision  will  re- 
move some  of  that  red  tape  and  encourage 
even  greater  use  of  co-generation. 

GAO  says  that  before  spending  the  $300 
million  to  produce  40  megawatts  of  new 
power,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
(BPA) .  the  Corps  or  someone  oupht  to  look 
at  how  these  "institutional  barriers"  could 
be  lowered — thus  easing  the  way  for  the  co- 
generation  of  1000  megawatts  of  new  power. 
BPA  is  already  doing  some  work  in  this  area. 

2.  Capacity  Elxchanges:  This  is  the  Idea 
of  trading  electricity  between  the  North- 
west and  the  Southwest.  In  the  winter,  the 
Northwest  has  higher  f>eaking  needs  than 
during  the  summer,  because  homes  have 
to  be  heated.  Meanwhile,  Southwest  win- 
ters are  warmer,  and  Its  winter  needs  are 
low.  The  reverse  is  true  during  the  stunmer: 
In  the  summer,  the  Southwest  has  its  high- 
est peaking  needs  for  air  conditioning  be- 
cause its  summers  are  hot.  The  cooler  North- 
west does  not. 

The  Corps  says  there  are  many  obstacles 
to  overcome  before  electricity  can  be  traded 
between  regions.  GAO  agrees.  What  GAO 
says  is  that  before  spending  the  $300  mil- 
lion on  LAURD,  someone — preferably  BPA — 
ought  to  try  and  resolve  these  problems. 
There  are,  after  all,  existing  Inter-tle  power 
lines  between  the  regions,  and  GAO  notes 
that  negotiations  are  underway  between  the 
Southwest  and  Northwest  utilities  to  make 
more  of  these  exchanges.  This  does  not  mean 
there  are  no  problems:  The  problems  range 
from  governmental  regulations  to  summer 
water  use  limits  In  the  Northwest.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Corps  and  OAO  is  not 
that  one  says  there  are  problems  and  tbe 
other  says  there  are  none;  It  Is  that  OAO 
believes  that  these  problems  should  be 
studied  before,  not  after.  LAURD  la  buUt. 


3.  Pricing  and  Peak  Load  Management: 
"Peak  load  management  and  pricing"  can 
mean  several  things.  One  idea  is  to  increase 
the  cost  of  electricity  during  peaking  sea- 
sons (for  example,  during  Northwest  win- 
ters.) Another  Is  to  allow  consumers  to  pay 
different  rates  for  electricity  used  during 
different  times  of  tbe  day.  (Peak  demand 
is  usually  highest  around  dinner  time.  You 
could  charge  more  for  electricity  used  be- 
tween 4  and  6  p.m.  and  less  for  that  which 
Ls  used  during  other  parts  of  the  day.  Peo- 
ple would  save  money  and  lower  peaking 
demand  by  not  using  dishwashers  until 
later,  by  putting  automatic  switches  on 
water  heaters,  etc.) 

The  Corps  agrees  that  peak  load  manage- 
ment and  pricing  will  have  an  Impact  on 
the  region's  peaking  capacity  needs.  Once 
again,  the  difference  between  GAO  and  the 
Corps  is  that  the  Corps  wants  to  go  ahead 
with  LAURD,  using  peak  load  management 
ideas  to  complement  I^URD.  GAO  wants 
to  at  least  study  these  ideas  first  to  find  out 
if  there  really  is  a  need  for  LAURD. 

Sununary  of  Alternatives:  Most  of  the 
arguments  between  GAO  and  the  Corps 
which  do  not  relate  to  benefit-to-coet  ratios 
concern  whether  or  not  alternatives  to 
LAURD  have  been  adeqiiately  studied.  OAO 
considers  many  non-structiiral  ideas  as  al- 
ternatives to  LAURD — alternatives  that  have 
not  been  studied  seriously.  The  Corps  con- 
siders these  ideas  as  potential  complements 
to  LAURD,  believing  that  LAURD  should  be 
built  right  now  as  the  most  certain  path  to 
new  peaking  capacity. 

This  brings  up  the  final  question  of 
whether  more  peaking  capacity  Is  really 
needed. 

Is  more  peaking  capacity  needed  in  the 
Northwest?  No  one  has  a  crystal  ball;  no  one 
can  accurately  predict  future  energy  needs, 
let  alone  specific  peaking  needs.  Here  is  what 
is  known: 

(1)  The  forecast  rate  of  increase  in  peak 
loads  has  declined  over  the  years.  Each  utility 
uses  its  own  Judgment  to  decide  what  meth- 
ods and  assumptions  should  be  used  in  mak- 
ing its  forecasts.  There  is  no  one  way  or 
proven  way.  Total  future  peaking  needs  in 
the  Northwest  are  estimated  by  adding  up 

what  each  utility  believes  Its  needs  are;  and 
that  rate  of  Increase  is  declining. 

(2)  These  forecasts  generally  don't  figure 
in  possible  decreases  in  need  that  result  from 
conservation,  and  certainly  don't  include  the 
effects  of  new  conservation  measures  likely  to 
to  taken. 

(3)  Forecttst  peaking  needs  are  based  on 
"worst  case"  scenarios — what  we  may  need 
on  the  worst  day  of  the  worst  month.  It's 
wise  to  be  cautious,  but  we  should  remember 
that  we  may  be  paying  for  "overkill". 

(4)  Even  If  these  "worst  cases"  happen,  it 
does  not  mean  that  people  freeze;  likely 
people  wouldn't  even  know  that  something 
had  happened.  Temporary  shortages  are  met 
first  by  exercising  clauses  in  Indvistrlal  con- 
tracts for  power.  Big  Industries  (which  use 
about  >/3  of  all  the  region's  power)  often  get 
their  power  at  cut  rates  on  the  condition 
that  when  there  are  shortages  their  supplies 
will  be  reduced  to  meet  the  shortages. 

Is  more  peaking  capacity  needed?  No  one 
knows.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  LAURD 
project  would  mean  spending  $300  million, 
not  for  new  power,  but  for  new  peaking 
capacity — a  capacity  that  may  or  may  not  be 
useful.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Pastore  rule  has  also  ex- 
pired. I  can,  therefore,  speak  on  some- 
thing that  is  not  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate out  of  order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sei- 
ator  is  correct. 


HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  major  proposal  to  shift  the 
emphasis  of  our  approach  to  housing 
subsidies.  For  fiscal  year  1981,  my  pro- 
posal would  cut  more  than  $3.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  from  the  President's 
proposed  budget,  while  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  CBO  estimates,  allow  for 
an  increase  above  the  President's  pro- 
posal of  37,000  unit  reservations  for 
lower-income  households,  and  an  in- 
crease above  the  President's  proposal  of 
31,000  new  or  substantially  rehabilitated 
units.  The  total  estimated  units  pro- 
duced would  be  142.000  units  above  the 
President's  proposal. 

The  key  to  my  proposal  is  a  redirec- 
tion of  the  approach  to  subsidizing  new 
construction.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1981  proposal  for  section  8  and  public 
housing  assumes  a  mix  of  60  percent  for 
new  construction  and  substantial  reha- 
bilitation, and  40  percent  for  existing 
housing.  My  proposal  would  shift  this 
mix  to  30  percent  for  new  construction 
and  substantial  rehabilitation,  and  70 
percent  for  existing  housing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion units  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
a  new  multifamily  rental  production 
program  which  would  subsidize  the  in- 
terest rate  down  to  IVz  percent. 

Given  the  high  cost  of  new  multi- 
family  construction,  and  the  low  income 
of  people  to  be  assisted  under  the  sec- 
tion 8  program,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  emphasize  the  subsidizing  of 
lower  income  people  by  linking  the  sub- 
sidy to  a  new  unit.  Generally,  given  the 
much  higher  subsidy  cost  per  unit,  this 
is  a  very  inefficient  way  to  assist  lower 
income  people.  From  a  cost  perspective, 
if  we  assume  the  two  objectives  of  pro- 
viding housing  assistance  for  lower  In- 
come people  and  also  increasing  the 
overall  supply  of  rental  units,  it  is  much 
more  efficient  to  rely  on  existing  hous- 
ing to  subsidize  lower  income  people,  and 
to  undertake  a  separate  program  involv- 
ing a  shallower  subsidy  to  spur  multi- 
family  rental  production;  that  is,  new 
housing.  Because  this  approach  is  so 
much  more  efficient,  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  very  substantial  cost  savings 
while,  at  the  same  time,  substantially 
increasing  the  number  of  imits  assisted. 

The  President  has  proposed  $32,179 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  the  lower 
income  assisted  housing  progrsmi.  My 
proposal  calls  for  budget  authority  for 
assisted  housing  of  $27,946  billion,  a 
savings  of  $4,233  billion.  For  the  new 
multifamily  rental  production  program, 
I  am  proposing  budget  authority  of 
$1,394  billion.  However,  this  new  budget 
authority  is  partially  offset  by  a  savings 
of  $783  million  in  budget  authority  from 
the  GNMA  section  8  tandem  program. 
When  budget  authority  for  assisted 
housing,  the  new  multifamily  rental 
production  program,  and  the  GNMA 
section  8  tandem  program  are  added 
up,  the  President's  proposal,  according 
to  CBO  estimates,  calls  for  $32,962  bil- 


lion. By  ccmtrast,  my  proposal  is  for 
total  budget  authority  of  $29,340  bil- 
lion, a  net  savings  of  $3,622  billion. 
Projecting  estimated  program  levels  out 
to  fiscal  year  1985,  CBO  estimates  that 
in  fiscal  year  1985  alone,  my  proposal 
would  save  $6.1  billion  in  budget 
authority. 

According  to  CBO  estimates,  my  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  320,000  imits  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  section  8  and  public 
housing,  and  105,000  units  under  the  new 
multifamily  rental  production  program, 
for  a  total  of  425,000  units.  By  contrast, 
CBO  estimates  that  the  administration's 
proposal  would  provide  for  only  283,000 
units.  Under  the  administration's  60  to 
40  mix.  170,000  of  the  283,000  units  would 
be  for  new  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation.  Under  my  proposal,  using 
a  30  to  70  mix,  96,000  of  the  320,000  imits 
for  section  8  and  public  housing  would 
be  for  new  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation.  Adding  the  105,000  units 
from  the  new  multifamily  rental  produc- 
tion program  would  result  in  a  total  of 
201,000  units  for  new  construction  or 
substantial  rehabilitation. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
approach  I  am  suggesting  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  package.  In  particular,  the 
new  multifamily  rental  production  pro- 
gram should  only  be  supported  if  it  is 
tied  to  the  shift  in  the  mix  of  the  assisted 
housing  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
what  I  am  proposing  involves  a  major 
shift  in  the  emphasis  of  our  approach  to 
housing  assistance.  I  believe  this  shift  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  begin  to  get  a  handle 
on  the  skyrocketing  long-term  costs  of 
our  assisted  housing  programs.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  my  firm  conviction  that,  com- 
pared with  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, my  proposal  has  clear  and  im- 
portant advantages  for  both  lower  in- 
come people  and  the  home  building  in- 
dustry. 

This  week,  the  Banking  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  is  beginning  its  hearings  on  hous- 
ing authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I 
am  circulating  a  paper  outlining  my  pro- 
posal in  more  detail  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  and  to  witnesses  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Proposal  To  Shift  the  Emphasis  of  Oxtk 
Approach  to  Housing  Assistance 

I.  StTMMART  of  PROPOSAL 

By  undertaking  a  major  shift  In  the  em- 
phasis of  our  approach  to  housing  subsidies, 
it  Is  possible  to  significantly  increase  the 
number  of  lower  income  households  to  be 
assisted,  and  significantly  increase  the  num- 
ber of  new  units  built,  while  at  the  same 
time  achieve  very  substantial  long  term 
budget  savings.  According  to  CBO  estimates, 
the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget  level 
for  Section  8  and  public  housing  will  allow 
reservations  for  283,000  units.'  At  the  pro- 
jected 60-40  mix,  170,000  units  would  be  for 
new  construction  or  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion, and   113,000  units  would  come  under 


>  All  CBO  estimates  cited  in  this  paper  are 
based  on  CBO  economic  assumptions  tised 
for  CBO's  re-estimate  of  the  President's 
budget. 


the  Section  B  existing  program.  Under  tbe 
alternative  proposal,  the  following  could  be 
achieved  in  Fiscal  Year  1981 : 

(1)  Reservations  for  320.000  units  for 
lower  Income  assistance  could  be  made,  uti- 
lizing a  program  mix  of  30  percent  for  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehablUtation 
(96,000  units) ,  and  70  percent  for  exlBtlng 
housing  (224,000  units); 

(2)  A  new  multifamily  rental  productlca 
program  utUlzlng  a  shallower  subsidy  cou.d 
be  Implemented,  with  reservations  made  for 
105.000  units; 

(3)  Total  budget  authority  could  be  re- 
duced from  the  President's  level  by  $3.6  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Projecting  the  same  program  levels  for 
subsequent  years,  the  budget  authority  sav- 
ings would  continue  to  Increase.  For  Fiscal 
Year  1985.  the  budget  authority  savings 
would  be  $6.1  billion.  These  savings  are  CBO 
estimates.  Compared  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal, the  above  program  level  provides  for 
an  annual  Increase  of  37,000  units  for  lower 
Income  households  (from  283,000  to  320,000), 
ajiA  an  annual  increase  of  31,000  units  In 
new  or  substantial  rehabilitation  (from 
170,000  to  201,000).  The  toUl  number  of 
units  assisted  each  year  would  Increase  from 
283,000  to  425,000,  an  increase  of  142.000 
units  each  year 

n.   BACKGBOITMB 

The  long  term  costs  of  our  lower  Income 
housing  assistance  programs  are  skyrocketing 
out  of  control.  For  example.  If  the  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1981  program  level  is  projected 
for  subsequent  years,  CBO  projects  that  the 
budget  authority  for  Fiscal  Year  1985  alone 
wUl  be  $46.8  billion.  Moreover  a  March  1979 
CBO  rep<xt  suggested  that  the  ultimate 
direct  subsidy  costs  for  our  assisted  housing 
program  may  actually  be  several  times 
greater  than  the  stated  budget  authority 
figures. 

A  major  factor  increasing  long  term  costs 
of  assisted  housing  Is  the  stress  currently 
being  placed  on  tbe  new  construction  and 
substantial  rehabilitation  programs,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Section  8  existing  program.  The 
Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1980  estimate  Is 
that  64%  of  assisted  housing  unit  reserva- 
tions will  be  for  new  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation.  The  Administration 
estimates  that  the  percentage  of  new/sub 
rehab  will  drop  only  slightly  in  1981 —  to  a 
60-40  mix. 

Given  tbe  high  cost  of  new  mtiltlfamlly 
construction,  and  the  low  income  of  the 
people  to  be  assisted  under  the  assisted  hous- 
ing programs,  it  simply  doesn't  make  sense 
to  emphasize  the  subsidizing  of  lower  Income 
people  by  placing  them  in  new  units.  Gener- 
ally, given  tbe  much  hlghor  subsidy  cost  per 
unit,  this  Is  a  very  In^Bclent  way  to  assist 
lower  Income  people,  "nius  if  a  dramatic  shift 
in  the  mix  could  be  achieved,  dramatic  cost 
savings  could  be  achieved,  even  while  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  level  of  assistance 
to  lower  income  people.  However,  standing  by 
Itself,  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  mix  can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  criticism  that  in  tight  rental 
markets,  a  strong  shift  toward  subsidies  for 
existing  housing  would  do  nothing  to  relieve 
the  tightness  on  the  market,  and  could  place 
upward  pressure  on  rents  by  increasing  de- 
mand without  increasing  supply.  Given  tbe 
fact  that  the  current  national  rental  vacancy 
rate  of  4.8%  is  very  low  by  historical  stand- 
ards, this  argument  appears  to  have  merit  in 
some  markets. 

However,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  dual 
objectives  of  providing  housing  assistance 
for  lower  Income  persons  and  increasing  the 
overall  supply  of  rental  units  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  relying  on  subsidizing  lower  In- 
come people  In  new  units.  Prom  a  cost  per- 
spective. It  Is  much  more  efficient  to  rely  on 
existing  housing  to  subsidize  lower  income 
people,  and  undertake  a  separate  program  in- 
volving a  shallower  subsidy  to  spur  multi- 
family  rental  production. 
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cover  increased  operating  expenses  can  be 
implemented  in  a  timely  manner. 

(4)  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  new  multi- 
family  rental  units  will  be  preserved  as  ren- 
tal units  if  conditions  in  the  partictilar  mar- 
ket so  require,  for  the  30  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  initial  occupancy  of  the  project, 
the  owner  of  the  project  would  have  to  ob- 
tain HUD'S  approval  in  order  to  convert  the 
project  to  condominiums. 

The  people  living  in  the  multlfamlly  units 
to  be  built  by  this  new  program  will  tend  to 
be  middle  income  people.  However,  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  subsidy  should  not  be 
viewed  as  providing  a  subsidy  for  middle  In- 
come households.  Instead  the  objective 
should  be  viewed  as  providing  a  subsidy  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  multlfamlly 
rental  housing,  in  order  to  (I)  help  relieve 
pressure  on  tight  rental  markets,  and  (2) 
make  viable  the  proposal  to  shift  the  mix  in 
lower  income  housing  assistance,  which  in 
turn  allows  for  greater  assistance  to  lower 
Income  persons  while  at  the  same  time 
achieving  substantial  cost  savings.  Further. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  two  proposals 
are  linked  in  that  the  new  multlfamlly  rental 
production  program  should  only  be  sup- 
ported if  it  Is  tied  to  the  shift  In  the  mix  of 
the  lower  Income  assisted  housing  program. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  proposed 
phaseout  of  the  subsidy  from  the  11th 
through  20th  years  should  be  viable.  A  key  to 
the  viability  of  a  multlfamlly  rental  project 
is  the  cash  flow  in  the  early  years.  The  fixed 
subsidy  for  the  first  10  years  would  assure 
a  constant  debt  service  for  this  period.  Given 
Inflation,  both  operating  expenses  and  tenant 
Incomes  would  be  expected  to  increase  dur- 
ing this  time  period.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
10th  year,  debt  service  will  be  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  total  expenses,  and  the  grad- 
ual Increases  in  debt  service  payments  due  to 
the  phasing  out  of  the  subsidy  would  only 
cause  a  small  additional  percentage  Increase 
in  total  expenses.  Even  if  tenant  Incomes  in- 
crease at  a  rate  somewhat  below  the  rate  of 
Inflation,  they  should  be  able  to  afford  in- 
creased rents  to  cover  the  slight  increase  In 
expenses  attributable  to  the  Increase  in  debt 
service. 

Additionally,  if  a  project  gets  Into  trouble, 
it  Is  likely  to  get  into  trouble  well  before  the 
10th  year  The  buildup  of  equity  during  the 
flrst  10  years  both  from  reduction  of  loan 
balance  and  appreciation  of  property  value 
should  provide  a  measure  of  protection 
against  the  project  getting  into  trouble  after 
the  10th  year. 

IV.    COMPARISON  OF  PROGRAM  LEVELS 

The  following  table  compares  the  program 
level  (expressed  In  units)  of  the  Administra- 
tor's proposal  with  the  alternative  proposal: 

COMPARISON  OF  UNITS  RESERVED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


Adminis- 
tration 


Alterna- 
tive 


Sec.  8  eiistinj: 

Regular 75,000  174,000 

Moderate  rehab 38,000  50  000 

Sec.  8  new/5Ub  rehab 130.000  56.000 

Public  housing 40,000  40,000 

New  multifamjly  rental  production 0  105, 000 

Total 283,000  425.000 

Subtotal  for  lower  income 283, 000  320,  000 

Subtotal  for  new/sub  rehab 170,000  201,000 


V.    COMPARISON    OP   BUDGET   AUTHORITY 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison 
Of  budget  authority  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  and 
Fiscal  Year  1985  for  the  program  levels  Indi- 
cated above.  All  estimates  are  CBO  estimates. 
The  Assisted  Housing  numbers  include  Sec- 
tion 8  and  public  housing  For  Fiscal  Year 
1981,  the  effect  of  the  President's  $1.05  billion 


proposed  rescission  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  htis  been  Included. 

COMPARISON  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1981  AND  1985 

(In  millions  of  dollarsl 

Administration        Alternative 


1981   198S   1981 


198S 


Assisted  housing 32,179  46,752  27,946  39,561 

New    multlfamlly    rental 

production 0  0  1,394  2,070 

GflMA  sec.  8  tandem 783  940  0  0 

Totol 32,962  47,692  29,340  41,631 


Thus  as  Indicated  In  the  above  table,  the 
budget  authority  for  the  new  proposal  would 
be  $3.6  billion  less  than  the  Administration's 
proposal  in  FY  1981,  and  (6.1  billion  less 
when  the  same  program  levels  are  projected 
for  FY  1985.' 

VI.  EFFECT  OF  PROPOSAL  ON  OUTLAYS 

Although  as  indicated  by  the  above  table, 
the  long  term  cost  savings  of  the  new  pro- 
posal are  Indeed  very  substantial,  it  is  true 
that  there  would  be  a  short  term  Increase  In 
outlays  which  would  be  felt  only  in  the 
second  and  third  years  (FY  82  and  83) .  This 
temporary  increase  is  due  to  the  shift  in  mix 
to  existing  housing  and  the  much  shorter 
lead  time  involved  In  subsidizing  existing 
housing.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  corresponding  benefit  of  this  shorter  lead 
time  Is  that  many  more  households  are  ac- 
tually being  assisted  during  this  time  period. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  233,000  more  lower  Income  house- 
holds would  be  living  in  subsidized  units 
than  in  the  Administration's  proposal,  and 
an  additional  105,000  families  would  actually 
be  receiving  assistance  under  the  new  multi- 
family  rental  production  program.  Thus, 
compared  with  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal, a  total  of  338,000  additional  families 
would  be  receiving  assistance. 

If  normal  assumptions  about  the  sched- 
ule of  reservations  under  the  Section  8  ex- 
isting program  are  made,  there  would  also 
be  an  Increase  of  (10  million  In  outlays 
which  would  be  felt  Immediately  in  FY  81. 
However,  given  the  need  to  minimize  out- 
lays in  order  to  balance  the  budget  in  FY 
81,  HUD  would  be  Instructed  to  phase  In 


-  Note  that  one  of  the  sources  of  the  sav- 
ings is  that  under  the  new  proposal,  begin- 
ning in  FY  81  there  would  be  no  new  com- 
mitments made  under  the  GNMA  Section  8 
Tandem  Program,  and  thus  the  budget  au- 
thority is  stated  as  "zero"  under  the  new 
proposal.  Under  the  new  budget  accounting 
procedures,  budget  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram is  the  commitments  made  In  a  given 
year  minus  the  collections  received  in  that 
year.  Under  the  new  accounting  rules  for 
determining  budget  authority,  it  appears 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  "negative" 
budget  authority  for  this  account.  However, 
with  no  new  commitments  being  made,  and 
with  collections  from  previous  years  coming 
in,  if  a  "negative"  budget  authority  figure 
were  permitted  by  the  accounting  rules  for 
this  account,  the  budget  authority  for  the 
GNMA  Section  8  Tandem  Program  under  the 
new  proposal  would  actually  be  —717  million 
dollars.  Thus  there  Is  an  additional  (717 
million  in  collections  which  will  not  be  ob- 
ligated but  which  is  not  reflected  in  the 
above  budget  authority  table.  Indeed,  If  the 
new  multlfamlly  rental  production  statute 
were  drafted  in  such  a  way  so  that  It  tapped 
Into  this  account,  an  additional  budget  au- 
thority savings  of  (717  million  could  be 
achieved,  bringing  the  total  saving  in  FY  81 
to  (4.3  billion. 
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the  unit  reservations  for  Section  8  existing 
housing  in  FY  81  so  as  to  achieve  (10  million 
In  outlay  savings.  Thus,  the  net  effect  of 
the  proposal  on  outlays  in  FY  81  would  be 
zero. 

Compared  with  outlay  projections  of  the 
Administration's  program  level,  in  FY  88  the 
Increased  outlays  for  the  alternative  pro- 
posal are  (242  million,  and  in  FY  83  the 
Increase  Is  reduced  slightly  to  (215  million. 
By  1984,  however,  there  is  actually  a  net 
savings  of  (18  million  in  outlays,  and  by 
FY  85  the  outlay  savings  would  increase 
to  (105  million.  This  outlays  savings  would 
be  achieved  even  though  by  the  end  of  Fis- 
cal Year  1985,  it  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  households  actually  receiving  assist- 
ance would  be  637,000  greater  than  in  the 
Administration's  proposal.  Significant  out- 
lay savings  In  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985 
occur  due  to  the  elimination  of  new  com- 
mitments In  the  GNMA  Section  8  Tandem 
program. 

The  following  table  based,  on  CBO  esti- 
mates, shows  the  net  effect  of  the  new  pro- 
posal on  outlays  for  FY  81  through  FY  85. 

EFFECT  OF  NEW  PROPOSAL  ON  OUTLAYS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 

1981      1982      1983     1984     1985 


Assisted  housing 0 

New  multllamily  rental 

production 0 

GNMA  sec.  8  tandem....  0 

Total  net  effect. 0 


4-242  -1-468  -(-438  -t-298 

0  +47  -(-145  -(-253 

0  -300  -601  -656 

-(-242  -(-215  -18  -105 


GENOCroE:    DANGER   OF  BURYING 
THE  PAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  may  wonder  why  I  per- 
sist in  my  support  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. So  many  words  have  already 
been  spoken  in  its  behalf.  Are  these  con- 
stant reminders  of  genocide  a  useless  and 
naive  dwelling  on  the  past?  Some  may 
think  SO,  but  I  say  it  i-s  foolish  and  even 
dangerous  to  lose  sight  of  the  past  al- 
together. 

The  atrocities  inflicted  upon  the  Cam- 
bodian people  in  recent  years  protrude 
as  a  gruesome  reminder  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Several  million  people 
are  feared  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the 
barbarous  hands  of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Is 
it  not  obvious,  when  again  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  a  massive  transgression  against 
humanity,  that  the  abominations  of  the 
past  have  assumed  a  hideous  new  form  in 
the  present? 

Now,  the  new  leader  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  Khieu  Samphan,  declares  that 
the  Vietnamese  must  be  expelled  and  the 
country  rebuilt.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  task  can  never  be  completed  so 
long  as  we  grieve  over  the  past.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  scrutinizing  the  past 
wiU  impede  material  progress.  We  are 
asked  to  think  like  fools. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  concerns  of 
Khieu  Samphan  with  the  words  of  a  man 
who  is  far  wiser  in  these  matters  than 
myself,  Alexsander  Solzhenitsyn,  a 
spokesman  of  freedom  and  survivor  of 
the  Gulag  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Solzhe- 
nitsyn warns  us  that  those  same  hands 
which  once  screwed  tight  the  handcuffs 
will  later  hold  out  their  palms  in  recon- 
ciliation. They  will  beseech  us  to  leave 
the  past  buried.  They  will  warn  us  of  the 
proverb  which  says  if  you  dwell  on  the 


past  you  will  lose  an  eye.  True,  says  Sol- 
zhemtsyn,  but  the  proverb  also  says,  tor- 
get  the  past  and  you  will  lose  both  eyes. 

Time  has  a  way  of  healing  the  scars 
and  sores  of  the  past.  This,  most  cer- 
tainly, is  good.  Yet,  as  the  proverb  warns, 
there  is  another  greater  aMction  which 
CMi  encroach  upon  our  conscience.  That 
afSiction  is  the  blindness  of  Ignorance 
and  apathy. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  constantly  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  past,  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  ought  to  strive  for  more  just 
future.  Again,  consider  the  words  of  Sol- 
zhenitsyn: 

In  keeping  silent  about  evil.  In  burying  It 
so  deep  within  us  that  no  sign  of  It  appears 
on  the  surface,  we  are  Implanting  it  and  it 
will  rise  up  a  thousandfold  In  the  future.  We 
are  thereby  ripping  the  foundations  of  Justice 
from  beneath  new  generations. 

So  many  have  already  been  swallowed 
in  an  ocean  of  misery  and  suffering-  in 
the  Gulags  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
Holocaust  of  World  War  n,  and  so  re- 
cently in  Cambodia.  In  comparison,  my 
statements  may  seem  to  be  an  inconse- 
quential trickle  of  words.  Still,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  these  words  are  not  al- 
together without  force.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  ratify  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEaiT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WINDFALL    PROFIT    TAX    ACT    OP 

1980— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     RE- 
QUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  3919,  the  excess 
profit  tax  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  mo- 
tion with  respect  to  the  conference  re- 
port be  in  order  prior  to  Thursday  of 
this  week. 

Provided,  further,  that  a  vote  on  a 
motion  to  refer  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  H.R.  3919  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  any 
instructions  thereon  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  occur  on  Thurs- 
day, March  27,  at  10:45  ajn. 

Provided,  that  such  vote  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  20  minutes  of  debate,  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  manager  of  the  conference  re- 
port (Mr.  Long)  . 

Provided,  further,  that  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  motion,  should  it  faU,  there 
be  20  minutes  of  debate,  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  DotE)  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report,  Mr.  Long, 
on  a  motion  to  refer  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  along 
with  any  instructions  thereon  not  other- 
wise subject  to  a  point  of  order;  in  which 
event,  provided,  further,  that  If  such  mo- 


tion to  refer  fails,  a  vote  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report  would  occur  im- 
mediately, without  further  motion  or  de- 
bate, on  that  date,  not  later  than  11:45 
ajn. 

Provided,  further,  that  in  the  event 
either  of  the  two  motions  to  refer  should 
be  adopted,  no  further  motions  to  refer 
would  be  in  order  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Provided,  further,  that  there  be  5 
hours  of  debate  between  the  entering  of 
this  order  on  the  conference  report,  to 
be  controlled  as  follows:  3  hours  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Dole. 
1  hour  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Bellmon 
and  Mr.  Long,  and  1  additional  hour  un- 
der the  control  of  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
Lohg. 

Provided,  further,  that  on  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  final  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  if  it  is  adopted  or 
rejected,  there  be  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  managers  of  the  conference  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  are  two  or 
three  elements  of  this  request  with  which 
I  had  not  previously  been  familiar. 

Let  me  restate  my  understanding  of 
the  request  just  made  by  the  majority 
leader  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  any  comments  they  may  have 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  close  two  other  things? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  on  any 
point  of  order  there  be  a  10-minute  limi- 
tation, if  such  point  of  order  is  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration  or  if 
such  debate  is  entertained  by  the  Chair. 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form  and  the  same 
amount  of  time  on  any  appeal  of  any 
point  of  order  to  be  equally  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  continuing 
the  reservation,  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  that.  I  have  some  problem, 
though,  with  that  provision  which  I 
understood  to  mean  that  if  in  fact  one 
of  the  two  motions  to  refer  is  adopted 
after  the  conference  report  is  reported 
back  imder  the  terms  of  this  order  there 
could  be  no  further  effort  to  refer  the 
conference  report.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  also  that  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider  a  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  or  the  motion  to  refer  in 
either  instance  was  adopted  or  rejected 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  The  time 
on  the  reconsideration  would  apply  only 
to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report  itself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 

To  the  extent  that  I  understand  the 
agreement  «md  the  previous  statements 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  think  we 
may  have  a  problem  on  the  question  of  a 
referral  subsequent  to  the  time  that  one 
of  the  two  motions  to  refer  was  adopted 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  problem 
there  is  that  of  sequential  referral.  It 
could  be  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  brought  back,  and  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  all 
of  which  would  require  some  time.  I 
thought  it  was  the  desire  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  wished  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  refer  the  conference  report  to  have  a 
vote  up  or  down  on  referring  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  Appropriatons  Com- 
mittee and  if  that  fails,  then  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  a  motion  to  refer  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  Finance  Committee  but  cer- 
tainly not  an  opportunity  to  refer  It  to 
the  one  committee  and  then  upon  Its  be- 
ing brought  back  to  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  send  It  back  to  another 
committee. 

I  am  very  agreeable  to  giving  them  an 
up  and  down  vote  on  referring  it  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  If  that  car- 
ries. It  carries;  if  It  fails,  they  can  have  a 
shot  at  sending  it  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  an  up  or  down  vote.  If  that 
fails,  though,  I  think  we  should  have  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report  without 
further  motion.  And  if  the  conference  re- 
port is  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  then  upon  its  being  brought 
back  it  should  not  be  referred  to  another 
committee.  If  that  motion  falls  and  it  is 
sent  to  the  Finance  Committee,  then 
upon  its  being  brought  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate it  should  not  be  referred  to  another 
committee  because  there  could  be  any 
number  of  committees  that  this  vote 
could  occur  In  relation  to.  and  so  that 
process  could  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  As  to  the  reason  for  these 
two  committees,  one  is  the  question  of 
earmarking  which  is  done  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  earmarking  of  revenues 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  over  the  next 
10-year  period  which  some  object  to. 
and.  second,  that  Is  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  question  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wishes  to  raise  goes  to  the  merit  of  the 
tax  on  royalty  owners  and  independent 
producers. 

So  there  would  be  no  jurisdiction  of 
that  question  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  is  why  we  thought  we 
might  include,  in  the  event  of  a  refer- 
ral, that  It  be  a  joint  referral,  simul- 
taneous referrals,  so  It  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate.  That  is  not 
my  intent,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators  who  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  both  Issues  that  a  joint  re- 
ferral— if  that  could  be  provided  for — 
might  work. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  afraid  I 
would  have  problems  with  a  joint  re- 
ferral. I  think  the  approach  that  has 
been  suggested  here  is  a  lenient  one.  It 
gives  Senators  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  referring  the  conference  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  first,  and  If 
that  fails,  then  to  vote  on  sending  the 
conference  report  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  we  could  reverse  the  two.  But 
in  the  event  it  Is  sent  to  either  of  them, 
and  upon  Its  being  brought  back  to  the 


floor,  as  I  assume  the  instructions  would 
provide  for,  no  motion  would  be  in  or- 
der further  then  to  again  refer  the  con- 
ference report.  So.  the  Senate  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  re- 
ferral either  to  Appropriations  or  to  Fi- 
nance, and  if  it  were  referred  to  either 
that  would  be  the  last  referral,  and  the 
Senate  would  then  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  upon  its  being  brought  back. 
It  would  not  be  a  joint  referral.  It  would 
not  be  a  sequential  referral,  and  it  would 
not  be  an  open-ended  loophole  which 
would  allow  multiple  referrals  beyond 
the  one  referral. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  way  this 
proposal  was  negotiated  in  the  first  In- 
stance, or  at  least  it  was  typed  up  when 
we  first  tried  to  put  it  together,  and 
I  am  paraphrasing  the  original  proposal 
as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a  chance 
to  refer  it.  to  have  a  vote  on  referring 
it.  to  Appropriations,  and  If  that  failed, 
there  was  a  chance  to  have  a  vote  on 
referring  it  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  if  either  one  of  those  things 
passed,  then  there  was  a  chance  for 
a  motion  to  make  that  a  joint  referral 
so  that  the  other  committee  would  not 
be  cut  out. 

One  way  or  the  other  there  has  to  be 
a  way  to  accommodate  the  concerns  of 
the  majority  leader  and  to  make  sure 
if.  in  fact,  there  is  to  be  a  referral  of 
this  to  either  committee  that  both  com- 
mittees have  a  chance  at  it. 

It  may  be  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
postpone  the  request  until  the  morning 
and  see  if  we  cannot  work  it  out.  But 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time,  I  believe, 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 
authorized  to  withhold  an  objection  to 
a  request  that  would  preclude  any  fur- 
ther motions  or  efforts  to  have  a  re- 
ferral after  the  measure  came  back  to 
the  floor. 

So  I  think  we  are  sort  of  at  an  im- 
passe, and  unless  we  can  work  it  out  on 
a  joint  referral  basis  some  way  or  other. 
I  think  we  had  better  wait  until  the 
morning  In  order  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would.  In  fact,  be 
adopted,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  agree- 
ment could  contain  a  provision  which 
would  permit  at  that  time,  so  we  do  not 
delay  it,  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  it  would 
also  go  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  so  that  we  are  not 
taking  up  any  time,  and  with  the  require- 
ment that  it  be  reported  back  in  5  legis- 
ative  days.  In  other  words,  if  his  motion 
fails,  there  is  no  problem.  If  his  motion 
Is  agreed  to.  then  my  motion  would  be  In 
order  to  send  It  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  the  same  period  of  time,  and  then 
it  would  not  be  holding  up  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
from  the  silence  that  is  ensuing  that  we 
do  not  have  an  agreement  on  the  thing, 
and  I  am  reluctant  to  object  to  it  because 
I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  work  this  out 
either  on  the  basis  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  or  postpone  it 
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until  the  morning.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.      

CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  an  agreement  can  be  worked 
out  overnight,  and  I  believe  one  can.  but 
in  the  event  there  is  not  an  agreement, 
and  in  the  event  we  have  to  go  to  cloture 
tomorrow,  if  the  vote  should  fail,  as  a 
bit  of  insurance.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
cloture  motion  for  a  vote  on  Thursday 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion,  having  been  presented  imder 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Clotube  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3919.  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Front  Tax  Act  of  1979. 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Wendell  H.  Ford,  George  McOovem, 
Abraham  Rlblcoff.  Bill  Bradley.  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Frank  Church.  Max  Baucus. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  John  A.  Durkin, 
Alan  Cranston.  Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
J.  James  Exon.  John  Olenn.  Donald 
W.  Rlegle.  Jr.,  PaiU  S.  Sarbanea. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C..BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  and  others  who  h^ve  at- 
tempted to  reach  an  agreement — and  it 
has  been  a  sincere  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement — on  the  conference  report. 

I  hope  that  overnight  they  will  find 
their  way  clear  to  agree  to  the  proposal 
or  suggestion  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
eminently  fair,  which  allows  up-or-down 
votes,  which  are  not  guaranteed  with- 
out an  agreement,  and  which  gives  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  work  its  will  on 
referring  the  conference  report  either  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  which  would 
see  a  final  vote  on  Thursday,  by  no  later 
than  noon  that  day. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request.  I 
certainly  do  not  take  umbrage  at  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  request,  because  under  the 
circumstances  I  think  he  had  no  alter- 
native. But  I  hope  that  with  further 
discussions  this  proposal  can  be  found 
to  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  remarks. 

I  point  out,  just  for  the  record,  that 
we  on  this  side  have  tried  for  some  days 
now  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  time 
certain  vote,  because  there  is  no  Inclina- 
tion to  filibuster  this  matter,  there  never 
has  been  and  there  is  not  now. 


By  the  same  token.  I  take  no  umbrage 
at  the  fUing  of  the  cloture  motion.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  I  advised  the 
majority  leader  last  week  that  I  hoped 
by  today  we  could  have  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  which  we  cQuld 
all  agree  and  that  we  would  set  a  time 
certain  to  vote. 

The  initiative  for  this  time  certain  to 
vote,  that  Is  on  Thursday  in  this  se- 
quence generally,  was  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  was  purely  a  cooperative 
effort  by  both  sides,  and  there  has  been 
a  good  faith  and  conscientious  effort  to 
try  to  reach  agreement. 

However.  I  do  not  wish  today's  Rbcord 
to  close  with  the  appearance  that  the 
Republicans  are  dragging  their  feet.  We 
have  been  trying  to  find  a  way  to  get 
this  thing  to  a  vote  on  Thursday,  a  time 
certain,  without  extended  debate  and 
without  a  filibuster,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  that.  But  we  submitted  in  writing 
a  unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
thought  was  close  to  the  agreement  that 
we  ought  to  have,  and  while  it  was 
changed  in  certain  particulars  by  the 
majority  leader,  frankly  it  is  not  within 
my  power  to  agree  to  the  formulation 
that  he  submitted  as  a  revision  of  our 
request. 

But  I  stand  here  today  to  say  that 
there  is  no  filibuster,  there  Is  no  desire 
for  a  filibuster,  and  there  Is  no  desire  to 
keep  this  matter  from  being  resolved. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  it  resolved, 
win,  lose,  or  draw.  But  It  is  not  possible 
to  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  submitted  by  the  majority  leader 
at  this  point.  I  will  continue  to  do  that 
tomorrow.  We  will  see  what  we  can  do. 
But  there  Is  nothing  sancrosanct  about 
Thursday.  If  we  cannot  vote  on  Thurs- 
day, we  will  have  to  see  what  happens 
after  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine.  I  see  no  indications  that  there 
is  any  desire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  filibuster  the  conference  report. 
But  let  It  be  said,  also,  for  the  Record, 
that  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  are 
ready  to  vote  now.  We  were  ready  to  vote 
yesterday.  We  are  willing  to  vote  any- 
time— today,  tomorrow,  or  Thursday. 

I  only  hope  that  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  to  dispose  of  the  matter  on 
Thursday  by  noon.  The  agreement  which 
was  submitted  to  me  had  several — in  my 
judgment — loopholes,  which  were  not 
provided  for,  contingencies  that  were  not 
provided  for,  and  eventualities  that 
could  occur  and  which  were  not  provided 
for. 

So  I  have  attempted  to  come  back  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  with 
a  solid  agreement  that  is  fair  to  those 
who  oppose  the  conference  report,  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  have  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  motion  to  refer  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  motion  to  refer  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  if  the  first  should 
fail,  but  thereby  then  closing  the  gate 
and  not  leave  open  the  possibility  of 
further  motions,  further  delays,  further 
referrals. 

We  are  ready  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  vote  now.  But  I  hope  the  distingiiished 


Senator  and  all  Senators  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  would  not  feel  that,  by  my  sub- 
mitting the  second  cloture  motion,  there 
is  any  threat  involved  or  any  suggestion 
that  there  are  those  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  who  want  to  filibuster  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

I  do  believe  that  we  have  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  close.  I  hope  it  will  be  dis- 
posed of  this  week.  I  think  that  the  re- 
quest that  I  have  submitted  is  one  that 
is  fair  and  would  allow  the  Senate  to 
work  Its  will  and  get  on  to  other  business. 
I  hope  that  overnight,  upon  careful 
deliberation  and  reconsideration,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
could  agree  to  the  proposal  I  submitted. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  renew  it  In 
the  morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  if  I  under- 
stood It  correctly,  under  any  circum- 
stance, whether  the  cloture  petition  is 
filed  or  not  filed,  or  whether  it  is  In- 
voked, we  would  still  be  permitted  to 
offer  motions  to  refer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  tomorrow  afternoon,  (rflered 
a  motion  to  refer  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  could  be  voted  on  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  could.  If 
Offered  and  voted  on  before  cloture  is  in- 
voked. And  the  motion  to  table  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  That  would  be  the 
only  thing  we  would  lose  under  that 
agreement.  And  the  same  would  be  true 
if  a  motion  of  this  Senator,  either  to- 
morrow or  on  Thursday  morning,  to 
refer  to  the  Finance  Committee.  If  that 
faUed,  then  we  would  go  on  to  final 
passage,  I  assume. 

But  the  point  is,  we  would  imderscw* 
what  the  distinguished  mincHlty  leader 
said.  We  would  like  to  dispose  of  this. 
This  thing  has  been  around  for  months 
and  months.  And  for  better  or  evil,  It 
should  be  disposed  of.  Perhaps  we  could 
proceed  on  that  basis  without  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  this.  I  must 
say  that  the  stock  In  trade  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  is  to  deal  dally  In 
unanimous-consent  requests.  We  will 
deal  with  this  one.  We  may  succeed  or  we 
may  fail. 

But  I  must  observe  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  ever  saw  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion break  down  on  a  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request  on  so  little.  Surely  there  is 
a  way  we  can  work  this  out.  If  we  cannot, 
then  maybe  It  will  change  the  course  of 
this  legislation.  But  I  am  willing  to  try. 
We  will  see  what  happens  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  the  dlstlnguidied  Republican 
leader  is  willing  to  try.  It  Is  so  little.  I 
wish  he  would  withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  works 
both  ways.  I  wish  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  simply  accede  to  the 
request  we  propounded  and  submitted. 
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retary shall  use  residue  removal  incentives 
to  pay  purchasers  of  National  Forest  System 
timber,  for  sales  awarded  prior  to  October  1, 
1986.  for  defined  costs  of  activities  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  wood  residues  from  timber 
sale  areas  to  points  of  prospective  use.  The 
Incentives  shall  be  vised  as  a  credit  against 
the  amount  payable  for  the  timber  and  shall 
be  the  estimated  cost  of  activities  necessary 
for  residue  removal  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  appraisal  and  sale 
procedures  and  the  following  guidelines  and 
definitions : 

(1)  The  form  and  method  of  activities 
necessary  for  removal  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  appropri- 
ate appraisal  and  sales  procedures. 

(2)  The  Secretary.  In  making  sales  of  Na- 
tional Forest  System  timber,  may  require 
timber  purchasers  to  remove  wood  residues 
to  points  of  prospective  use. 

(3)  Except  in  cases  where  wood  residue 
removal  Is  determined  to  be  necessary  for 
fire  prevention,  site  preparation  for  regen- 
eration, wildlife  habitat  improvement,  or 
other  land  management  purposes,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  require  wood  residue  removal 
in  Instances  where  it  would  be  more  expen- 
sive to  remove  the  residue  than  the  antic- 
ipated value  such  residues  would  provide 
as  fuel  or  other  merchantable  wood  products. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  wood  residue  han- 
dled under  the  residue  removal  Incentive 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  that  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  covered  by  the  value  of  the  timber  In 
excess  of  other  designated  charges. 

(5)  Except  for  that  volume  designated  for 
free  use  disposal,  wood  residues  shall  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  the  appraised  value  when 
a  market  for  such  material  exists. 

(6)  Wood  residues  shall  be  collected  from 
a  site  so  as  to  avoid  soil  depletion  or  erosion 
and  full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
protection  of  wildlife  habitat. 

(7)  The  residue  removal  incentive  used  in 
payment  for  National  Forest  System  timber 
and  revenues  from  the  sale  of  wood  residues, 
which  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  residues  before  re- 
moval and  any  processing,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  "moneys  received"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  sixth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "FOREST  SERVICE"  in  the  Act  of 
May  23.  1908.  as  amended,  and  section  13  of 
the  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  as  amended  (35 
Stat.  260,  36  Stat.  963.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C. 
500). 

(8)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"wood  residues"  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  logging  slash,  down  timber  material,  and 
standing  live  or  dead  trees  that  do  not  meet 
utilization  standards  because  of  size,  species, 
merchantable  volume,  or  economic  selection 
criteria  and  are  surplus  to  growing  stock 
needs. 

(9)  Point  of  prospective  use  Is  to  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  appropriate 
timber  appraisal  and  sale  procedures. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  annual  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
pilot  wood  utilization  program  authorized  by 
this  Act.  These  reports  shall  be  submitted 
with  the  reports  required  under  section  8(c) 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974. 

RECXTLATTONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  not  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  1984,  1986, 
and  1986  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  pilot 
projects  and  demonstrations  authorized  by 
section  3  of  this  Act.  Such  sums  shall  be  In 
addition  to  those  provided  under  other  pro- 


visions of  law  and  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

EfTECTrVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  October  1, 1980. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Wood  Utihzation 
Act  of  1980  (S.  1996)  is  very  much 
needed  legislation  that  provides  for  use 
of  wood  from  our  national  forests  for 
useful  fuel  for  heating  homes  or  build- 
ings or  providing  other  energy  needs. 

Currently  much  of  the  small  size  wood 
is  left  in  our  national  forests  after 
logging  operations  remove  the  larger 
sized  logs.  This  is  called  "slash"  and  is 
most  frequently  burned  in  the  forest  Just 
to  get  rid  of  it.  That  is  a  huge  waste. 

S.  1996  will  provide  the  means  to  re- 
move these  wood  residues  from  the  for- 
est to  be  used — and  that  is  part  of  meet- 
ing our  energy  needs. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Talmadge 
(chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee),  Senator  Helms  (ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee), and  Senator  Jepsen  (ranking 
member  of  the  Forestry  Subcommittee), 
for  their  support  and  cooperation  in  ex- 
pediting passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1996,  the  Wood  Uti- 
lization Act  of  1980,  is  a  bill  that  would 
allow  us  to  further  use  our  national  wood 
resources  to  confront  our  energy  prob- 
lems. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish:  First,  pilot  projects 
and  demonstrations  to  encourage  the  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  wood  and  wood  resi- 
dues, and;  second,  a  pilot  wood  utiliza- 
tion program  using  "residue  removal  in- 
centives" to  pay  purchasers  of  national 
forest  system  timber  for  their  costs  in 
removing  wood  residues  from  timber  sale 
areas  to  points  of  prospective  use. 

Ten  million  tons  of  logging  residues 
are  created  annually  on  national  forest 
system  timber-sale  areas.  This  material 
could  produce  the  energy  equivalent  of 
30  million  barrels  of  oil  through  a  variety 
of  conversion  processes.  Much  of  this 
residue  is  uneconomical  to  harvest  and 
transport  at  current  prices  for  fuel. 

Current  timber  sale  policy  regarding 
the  total  appraised  value  of  a  tract  of 
timber  normally  prevents  the  inclusion 
of  residues  in  the  material  required  to  be 
removed.  Authority  to  use  residue  re- 
moval credits  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  require  removal  of 
residues  to  a  chosen  site  where  the  resi- 
dues could  be  sold  to  commercial  opera- 
tors or  users  for  energy  purposes  or  made 
available  to  the  public  under  free-use 
permits  for  use  as  firewood. 

The  Forest  Service  spent  $37  million 
in  1978  on  brush  disposal  activities,  pil- 
ing, and  burning  logging  residues  to  aid 
in  reforestation  and  to  reduce  fire  dan- 
ger. While  S.  1996  would  not  eliminate 
entirely  the  need  for  prescribed  burning 
on  some  sites,  it  would  reduce  the  volume 
burned  and  thus  decrease  air  pollution. 

A  residue  removal  credit,  as  contained 
in  S.  1996,  would  be  especially  desirable 
on  national  forest  timber  sales  in  the 
West  and  South.  The  rough  terrain  and 
remote  sites  of  the  West  make  harvest 
of  residues  dilflcult  and  expensive  for 
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commercial  or  private  parties.  In  the 
South,  invading  hardwoods  in  addition 
to  logging  residues  need  to  be  removed 
from  softwood  areas  in  order  to  maintain 
softwood  production. 

Residue  removal  credits  would  make  it 
possible  to  make  the  residues  available 
to  energy  wood  producers  and  users  as 
well  as  reducing  the  cost  of  slash  dis- 
posal and  site  preparation. 

Logging  residues  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  residue  picture  on  national  forest 
lands.  Every  year  trees  die  from  disease 
and  insect  attack.  Sometimes  this  oc- 
curs over  vast  acreages,  sometimes  only 
as  scattered  trees,  but  dead  trees  repre- 
sent a  fire  hazard  and  an  unused  re- 
source. Many  timber  stands  contain  large 
volumes  of  small,  noncommercial  trees 
and  trees,  which  because  of  defects,  will 
not  produce  merchantable  wood.  These 
stands  need  thinning  and  improvement 
cuts.  Some  salvage  is  made  of  the  dead 
and  dying  material,  but  much  of  this 
fiber  is  disposed  of  where  it  is  cut  or  Is 
left  without  removal  or  treatment.  Much 
of  this  material  could  be  used  for  energy 
if  it  could  be  transported  to  accessible 
locations.  A  logging  residue  removal  fund 
could  be  used  to  make  this  material 
available. 

An  added  benefit  of  the  harvest  of 
wood  for  energy  will  be  an  anticipated 
recovery  of  five-tenths  of  a  billion  to  1 
billion  board  feet  of  timber  for  lumber 
and  wood  products. 

Notwithstanding  the  availability  of 
this  material,  there  are  presently  few 
markets  for  it.  S.  1996  will  authorize  a 
pilot  wood  utilization  program  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  collection  of  forest 
residues,  and  the  location  of  the  residues 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  conveni- 
ent and  reliablv  supplied,  will  create 
markets  for  wood  that  do  not  now  exist. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  demon- 
strations and  projects  on  a  pilot  basis  to 
otherwise  enhance  the  department's  ex- 
isting programs  for  wood  utilization. 

S.  1996  is  a  modest  approach  to  using 
available  forest  resources  for  energv  pro- 
duction. I  believe  it  is  a  sound  approach 
that  can  reduce,  even  if  only  to  a  small 
extent,  our  dependence  on  foreign  en- 
ergy sources.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sunporting  the  passage  of  S.  1996. 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  the  efficient  use  of  wood 
and  wood  residues  through  pilot  projects  and 
demonstrations  and  a  pilot  wood  utilization 
program. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CASIMIR  JAN  KRAY 

The  bUl  (HJl.  2318)  for  the  relief  of 
Caslmir    Jan    Kray,    was    considered. 
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BICENTENNIAL  MEDALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  1515. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1515)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
striking  of  Bicentennial  medals",  do  pass 
with  the  foUowlng  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  all  after  "Sec.  4." 
over  to  and  including  line  2  on  page  3.  and 
insert :  No  agreement  or  contract  shaU  be  en- 
tered into,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  So- 
ciety and  any  person  for  the  marketing  of 
the  medals  authorized  by  this  Act.  All  gross 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  medals 
authoirized  by  this  Act  shall  accrue.  In  their 
entirety,  to  the  Society. 

•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1515  which  would  authorized  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historic  Society  to  continue  us- 
ing the  Mint's  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing its  bicentennial  medals  on  a  cost 
reimbursable  basis.  Legislation  enacted  a 
few  years  ago  allowed  the  society  to 
strike  a  series  of  medals  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  historic  events 
and  personalities  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Revenues  from  the  sale  of  this  13- 
year  bicentennial  series  will  be  used  by 
the  society — a  federally  chartered  or- 
ganization— to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
its  programs. 

Recently,  the  House  pwissed  and  re- 
turned this  proposal  with  an  amendment 
prohibiting  the  services  of  any  outside 
third  party  to  market  the  medallions. 
The  society  presently  has  its  own  in- 
house  marketing  progrwn  for  the  medal- 
lions. The  House  amendment  further  re- 
quires that  all  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
the  medalUons  woiUd  accrue  entirely  to 
the  society.  As  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, S.  1515  requires  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  net  profits  would  accrue  to 
the  society,  in  the  event  a  third-party 
marketing  firm  or  consultant  was  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  both  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  language  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  is  in- 
tended to  help  preserve  the  public  bene- 
fit character  of  such  private  medal  bills. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  S.  1515  as 
amended  by  the  House.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

AGENCY  RESEARCH  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS, 1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 


ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  HJl.  2876. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2,  3.  4,  5.  6.  and  7  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2676)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1980,  and  for  other  purposes",  and 
concur  therein. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  activities  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980  for  the  following  activities: 

( 1 )  $66,659,000  for  water  quality  activities 
authorized  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  which — 

(A)  $25,224,000  Is  for  the  Health  and  Eco- 
logical Effects  program: 

Provided.  That  the  Agency  Is  encouraged 
to  obligate  and  to  expend  $900,000  of  these 
funds  on  the  Cold  Climate  Research  program 
through  the  Agency's  CorvalUs  Environ- 
mental Research  Laboratory,  CorvalUs,  Ore- 
gon. Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  $3,- 
600.000  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  on 
the  Greet  Lakes  Research  Station,  Oroase 
De,  Michigan:  And  provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  $1,000,000  shaU  be  obligated  and 
expanded  on  research  to  develop  environ- 
mentally sound  methods  to  control  aquatic 
weeds* 

(B)  $14,827,000  Is  for  the  Indtistxlal  Proc- 
esses program: 

(C»  $12,250,000  is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Suoport  program;  and 

(D)  $14,358,000  Is  for  the  Public  Sector 
Activities  program. 

(2)  $9,638,000  for  activities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act  of  which — 

(A)  $8,298,000  Is  for  the  Health  and  Eco- 
logical Effects  program; 

(B)  $900,000  Is  for  the  Industrial  Proc- 
esses program;  and 

(C)  $440,000  Is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Support  program. 

(3)  $26,919,000  for  water  supply  activities 
authorized  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Watw 
Act  of  which — 

(A)  $21,944,000  U  for  the  PubUc  Sector 
Activities  program; 

(B)  $4,000,000  Is  for  a  groundwater  pro- 
gram to  Include  soil  pollution  research  ac- 
tivities; and 

(C)  $975,000  Is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Support  program. 

(4)  $30,977,000  for  toxic  substances  control 
activities  authorized  under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stsmces  Control  Act  of  which — 

(A)  $26,397,000  Is  for  the  Health  and  Eco- 
logical Effects  program; 

(B)  $1,742,000  Is  for  the  Industrial  Proc- 
esses program;  and 

(C)  $2,838,000  Is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Supoort  program. 

(5)  $2,930,000  for  radiation  activities  au- 
thorized under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  In  the  Health  and  Ecological  Effects 
program. 

(6)  $71,963,000  for  air  quality  actlvlUes 
authorized  under  the  dead  Air  Act  of 
which — 

(A)  $46,624,000  is  for  the  Health  and  Eco- 
logical effects  program; 

(B)  $4,050,000  Is  for  the  Industrial  Proc- 
esses program:  and 

(C)  $21,288,000  Is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Support  program. 
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(7)  tI0.a4  3.000  for  solid  waste  activities 
authorized  i  nder  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recover  ■  Act,  of  which — 

(A)  $8.14  i.000  Is  for  the  Public  Sector 
Activities  pr  >gram.  and 

(B)  •2,10<  ,000  Is  for  a  Hazardous  Waste 
program,  of   rhlch — 

(1)  $30.00)  shall  be  used  for  a  study  of 
non-nuclear  hazardous  waste  disposal  In- 
cluding com  Ideratlon  of  the  effects  of  such 
disposal  on  ;be  environment,  and  a  general 
review  of  d  sposal  technology,  alternatives 
to  disposal,  and  options  for  containing  or 
removing  hi  zardous  wastes  already  In  the 
envlronmeni .  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  enter 
Into  appropi  tate  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tional Acadc  my  of  Sciences  to  conduct  this 
study.  The  Academy  should  complete  the 
study  within  eighteen  months  after  funding 
arrangements  have  been  made  and  make 
Interim  repo-ts  at  least  every  six  months  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  Administrator  shall  regu- 
larly report  I  o  the  Congress  on  the  Agency's 
response  to  the  Interim  reports  and  shall 
deliver  his  i  ecommendatlons  for  acting  on 
the  findings  sf  the  final  study  no  later  than 
July  1,  1981; 

(U)  $300.01  0  shall  be  used  to  begin  devel- 
opment of  p  rotocols  and  working  manuals 
specifying  th  t  types  of  health  problems  asso- 
ciated with  1  Mious  hazardous  wastes,  effects 
of  various  k  nds  of  exposure,  strategies  to 
contain  rele  tses  from  hazardous  disposal 
sites,  actloni  to  be  taken  by  on-scene  re- 
sponse teami ,  and  other  activities  deemed 
by  the  Adml  listrator  to  be  of  urgent  need 
In  respondln ;  to  hazardous  waste  releases; 
and 

(Ul)  $1.SO(.000  shall  be  used  to  demon- 
strate cost-el  'ectlve  strategies  for  Isolating, 
containing,  oi  neutralizing  hazardous  wastes. 

(8)  $500.0(0  for  noise  control  activities 
authorized  uiider  the  Noise  Control  Act,  In 
the  Health   a^d  Ecological  Effects  program. 

(9)  $25.449jD00  for  Interdisciplinary  activi- 
ties of  whlch-t- 

(A)  $5,099,100  Is  for  the  Health  and  Eco- 
logical Effects  program; 

(B)  $16,881,000  Is  for  the  Anticipatory 
Research  pro(  ram;  and 

(C)  $3,467.  100  Is  for  the  Monitoring  and 
Technical  Suj  port  program. 

(10)  $103.4(  1.000  for  Energy-related  activ- 
ities of  which  - 

(A)  $49.186  000  Is  for  the  Health  and  Eco- 
logical Effects  program;  and 

(B)  $54,278  000  Is  for  the  Energy  Control 
program. 

(b)  There  I  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Envlj  onmental  Protection  Agency, 
Office  of  Rese  irch  and  Development,  for  the 
fiscal  year  IS  BO,  for  program  management 
and  support.  I  26.753.000. 

(c)  No  fun<  s  may  be  transferred  from  any 
particular  cai  egory  or  categories  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  to  any 
other  category  or  categories  lUted  in 
either  such  a  iibsectlon  If  the  total  of  the 
funds  so  tra]  isferred  from  that  particular 
category  wouli  I  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof. 
and  no  f tmds  may  be  transferred  to  any  par- 
ticular category  listed  In  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  from  an]  other  category  or  categories 
listed  In  elth<r  such  subsection  if  the  total 
of  the  funds  s  >  transferred  to  that  particular 
category  wouli  I  exceed  10  per  centum  there- 
of, unless — 

(1)  a  perlo*  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
P«««"rt  after  t  le  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Pre  tectlon  Agency  or  his  designee 
has  transmltti  d  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representa  Ives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  concenUng  the 
nature  of  the  kranafer  Involved  and  the  rea- 
son therefor;  4r 

(2)  each  coi  nmlttee  of  the  House  of  Rep 
rasentativea  ai  d  tbe  Senate  having  Jurlsdlc 


tlon  over  the  subject  matter  Involved,  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  conducting  and  shall 
continue  to  conduct  full-scale  demonstra- 
tions of  energy-related  pollution  control 
technologies  as  necessary  In  his  Judgment  to 
fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
as  amended,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended,  and  other  pertinent 
pollution  control  statutes. 

(2)  Energy-related  environmental  protec- 
tion projects  authorized  to  be  administered 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  un- 
der this  Act  shall  not  be  transferred  admin- 
istratively to  the  Department  of  Energy  or 
reduced  through  budget  amendment.  No  ac- 
tion shall  be  taken  through  administrative 
or  budgetary  means  to  diminish  the  ability 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
initiate  such  projects. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
separately  identified  program  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing and  long-term  environmental  re- 
search and  development.  Unless  otherwise 
specified  by  law,  at  least  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Agency  for 
environmental  research  and  development  In 
each  category  listed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  allocated  for  such  long-term 
environmental  research  and  development  im- 
der  this  subsection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Culver,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  this  au- 
thorization bill,  negotiated  by  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  provides  for  a  tight 
budget  with  a  lower  total  outlay  than 
first  passed  by  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. At  the  same  time,  the  1980  research 
and  development  authorization  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in- 
cludes several  new,  innovative  programs. 
Among  them  are  $2,100,000  for  research 
into  control  of  hazardous  waste  dumps 
and  $4,000,000  for  research  into  con- 
tamination of  groundwater. 

Both  of  these  programs  have  been 
created  to  find  effective  and  economical 
ways  to  save  valuable  resources  and  pre- 
vent human  exposure  to  toxic  pollutants. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
believes  that  some  1,200  to  2.000  hazard- 
ous waste  dumpsites  nationwide  may 
pose  serious  threats  to  resources  such  as 
water  supplies  or  to  human  health. 

In  most  cases,  the  only  known  effective 
strategy  for  preventing  the  loss  of  water 
supplies  or  human  health  impacts  Is  to 
physically  remove  the  entire  contents  of 
a  hazardous  waste  dumpsite.  This 
method  can  be  very  costly.  One  contrac- 
tor to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimated  that  the  average  cost 
of  removal  can  be  $25  million  per  dump- 
site.  For  this  reason,  a  research  program 
to  find  less  expensive  ways  to  control 
leaking  dumpsites  is  not  only  an  excel- 
lent investment  of  public  funds,  but  is 
imperative  for  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Of  the  $2,100,000 
first-year  authorization,  $1,000,000  is  to 
demonstrate  the  technical  feasibility  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  in-place  solidifica- 
tion of  wastes  at  the  LaBounty  Dumpsite 
in  Charles  City,  Iowa,  and  $500,000  is 
for  a  project  to  demonstrate  effective 


control  strategies  at  a  hazardous  waste 
site  in  Coventry,  R.I. 

In  addition,  the  $4,000,000  authoriza- 
tion for  groundwater  research  in  this 
year's  budget  will  enable  the  Agency  to 
improve  its  understanding  of  the  move- 
ment of  groundwater,  the  entry  of  con- 
taminants into  groundwater,  and  how 
contaminated  portions  of  underground 
water  supplies  can  be  isolated. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  technicality.  With 
that  technicality  cleared  up  by  an 
amendment,  the  House  then  passed  the 
authorization  bill  essentially  unchanged 
from  the  form  approved  by  the  conferees. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  that 
House  and  Senate  conferees  intend  to 
send  to  Douglas  Costle,  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
reflecting  this  understanding  among  the 
conferees. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel),  who  was 
one  of  the  conferees  on  this  bill.  Sena- 
tor Gravel's  statement  concerns  his  un- 
derstanding, and  that  of  the  other  con- 
ferees, on  the  status  of  cold  climate 
research  performed  through  the  Agen- 
cy's research  laboratory  in  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  SENATE, 

Washington,  D.O. 
Hon.   Douglas   Costle, 
Administrator,    Environmental    Protection 
Agency    {EPA),   Washington,   D.C. 
Deas  Me.  Administrator:  We  are  writing 
to  you  in  regard  to  the  bill  HJR.  2676,  which 
has  now  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
bill  authorized  funds  for  the  EPA'a  Office 
of  Research  and  Development  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

As  you  know,  a  technical  point  of  order 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  House  prevented 
final  approval  of  the  Conference  Report  after 
it  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  The 
bill  as  now  passed  Is  essentially  Identical 
to  the  version  represented  by  the  Conference 
Report,  the  only  difference  being  the  minor 
change  necessary  to  avoid  the  p>olnt  of  order. 
Floor  debate  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate made  it  clear  that  this  action  is  no  way 
changed  the  Intention  of  the  Cionferees  as 
expressed  in  Report  No.  96-116.  filed  Novem- 
ber 9,  1979.  The  Conferees  Intend  that  the 
Cold  Climate  Research  program  be  carried 
out  along  the  lines  expressed  by  Dr.  Oage 
In  his  November  9,  1979  letter  to  Senator 
Oravel. 

Accordingly,  we  hope  that  you  will  still 
consider  the  Intent  of  the  Conference  Report, 
as  explained  In  the  accompanying  statement 
of  managers,  even  in  the  absence  of  formal 
ratification  of  the  proposed  report  by  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Jennings   Randolph, 
ChairmAn.  Committee  on  Environment 

and  Public  Works. 
John  C.  CTn,vcE. 
Mike  Oravel. 
John  Chaixe. 
Don  Puqxta. 
Jeroke  a.  Ambro. 

Statement  or  Senator  Mike  Oravel  on 
H.R.  2676.  EPA  Research  Development 
Aothoritlation 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  maintained  a  Cold 
Climate  Research  Laboratory  in  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  to  conduct  research  on  special  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  arctic 
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and  subarctic  conditions.  Last  year  the 
Agency  decided  to  close  down  this  Lab  due 
to  manpower  and  cost  efficiency  considera- 
tions. The  Lab  officially  closed  July  1.  of  this 
year. 

After  the  announcement  of  this  closure. 
I  met  with  the  EPA  Administrator  who  as- 
sured me  that  the  valuable  work  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Lab  would  be  continued  extra- 
murally  through  grants  to  the  University  of 
Alaska,  the  State,  and  other  qualified  re- 
searchers. 

In  spite  of  the  substantial,  consistent 
funding  for  this  program  in  the  past  and  In 
spite  of  the  promises  for  continued  funding 
by  Agency  officials,  all  funding  was  absent 
for  the  program  in  this  year's  budget  re- 
quest by  the  Administration.  I  have  to  as- 
siune  that  this  decision  was  not  made  by  the 
EPA. 

Due  to  the  unique  environmental  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  Alaska,  and  perhaps  cer- 
tain other  areas  of  the  United  States,  there 
still  remains  a  pressing  need  for  continued 
research  into  the  problems  of  air.  water,  solid 
waste  and  other  types  of  pollution  In  a  cold 
climate  context.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  containing  the  tjrpe  of  proj- 
ects which  have  been  conducted  in  the  past 
under  this  program  and  a  sampling  of  proj- 
ects for  which  the  Alaska  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation  has  identified 
a  need  and  an  approximate  cost  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 

Earlier  this  year  I  amended  the  biU  before 
us  m  the  Senate  Ciommlttee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  to  Include  a  specific 
authorization  of  $900,000  to  continue  the 
cold  climate  research  program  at  the  level 
of  funding  It  had  been  receiving.  This  lan- 
guage was  subsequently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

However,  due  to  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  this  measure  after  parsing  the  Senate,  the 
appropriation  bUl  for  EPA's  research  program 
passed  both  Houses  of  Confess  In  advance 
of  final  consideration  of  the  authorization. 
This  unfortunately  resulted  in  a  technical 
problem  In  the  House  where  a  point  of  order 
was  sustained  against  the  conference  report. 
To  overcome  this  problem  a  change  was 
made  in  the  language  authorizing  the  funds 
for  the  Cold  cnimate  Research  Program.  AI- 
thou(?h  the  Senate  had  already  approved  the 
conference  report,  this  change  necessitates 
approval  of  the  bill  again  by  the  Senate. 

Although  the  language  Is  not  as  strong  as 
the  original  language  which  I  orefer.  I  think 
that  It  clearly  shows  the  desires  of  the  au- 
thorizing House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
this  matter.  I  have  been  In  contact  with  the 
EPA  and  they  have  assured  me  that  they 
Intend  to  continue  to  fund  the  Cold  Climate 
program  to  the  best  of  their  ability  In  FY  80. 
In  the  Interest  of  time  and  in  resolvlno-  this 
issue.  I  am  prepared  to  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  swift  approval  based  on  the  assur- 
ances of  the  EPA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Steohen  Gage.  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Research  and  Development 
of  the  EPA,  stating  the  Agency's  plans  and 
intents  to  allocate  approximately  $900,000 
in  FY  80  to  support  cold  climate  research 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  language 
contained  in  the  Senate  Report  (No.  96- 
168)  and  the  Conference  Report  (No.  98- 
611)  relating  to  this  program  and  this 
expenditure  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  legislative  history  and  Illustrative  of 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  I  would  hope 
that  this  would  be  clear  even  though  the 
conference  report  was  not  actually  approved 
due  to  the  technical  point  of  order  which 
was  raised  in  the  House.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  word  changes  in  the  authori- 
zation language  for  the  Cold  Climate  pro- 
gram, this  bill  before  us  is  Identical  to  the 


language  of  the  conference  report  which  we 
approved  earUer  this  faU. 

I  want  to  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill 
for  their  cooperation  in  this  matter  and 
also  to  thank  the  House  and  Senate  (Com- 
mittee staffs  and  the  EPA  personnel  who 
have  helped  resolve  what  has  proven  to  be 
a  series  of  unfortunate  obstacles  to  a  most 
deserving  program. 

U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Acenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  9. 1979. 
Senator  Mike  Oravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Oravel:  Thank  you  for  your 
October  23  letter  concerning  the  need  for 
continuing  the  cold  climate  research  pro- 
gram. 

As  you  know,  we  worked  with  your  staff 
and  the  staff  of  the  Resource  Protection  Sub- 
committee to  clarify  conference  committee 
language  which  will  assist  EPA  in  continu- 
ing this  program  on  an  extramural  basis. 
We  particularly  appreciate  the  cooperation 
we  received  from  Pat  Pourchot  in  our  efforts 
to  draft  the  appropriate  language. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  EPA's  goal 
to  continue  to  provide  support  for  cold 
climate  research,  realizing  that  critical  en- 
vironmental problems  In  cold  regions  need 
to  be  investigated  to  provide  the  basis  for 
determining  their  potential  effects  and  to 
develop  methods  for  their  control.  The  pol- 
lution problems  in  cold  climates  do  present 
a  unique  set  of  circumstances  in  which  to 
conduct  research  and  often  require  a  great 
expenditure  of  effort  and  resources.  Within 
the  context  of  the  Agency's  commitment  to 
supply  research  support  to  satisfy  our  legis- 
lative mandates  and  to  support  the  regula- 
tory process,  we  are  attempting  to  work 
vrtthln  our  fiscal  constraints  and  stUl  sup- 
port relevant  projects  which  are  high  pri- 
ority Items. 

Under  present  planning  the  Agency  wUl 
allocate  approximately  $900,000  In  FT  80  to 
support  cold  climate  research  which  wiU  be 
administered  as  part  of  our  extramural  pro- 
gram. It.  of  course,  may  take  time  to  decide 
how  best  to  reallocate  our  dollars  for  this 
effort  and  we  will  keep  you  posted  of  devel- 
opments as  they  occur.  Also,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  changing  our  procedures  for  the 
solicitation,  review  and  award  of  requests 
for  grants  and  cooperative  agreements,  so 
that  they  might  be  managed  in  a  more  effi- 
cient manner.  One  feature  of  our  new  com- 
petitive grants  program  Is  the  emphasis  It 
will  provide  for  long-range  studies  of  per- 
tinent environmental  problems.  We  believe 
this  approach  will  allow  us  to  adequately 
address  a  wide  range  of  problems  such  as 
those  encountered  in  the  Alaskan  environ- 
ment. We.  of  course.  wUl  be  pleased  to  work 
with  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  University  of 
Alaska  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  assure 
that  the  cold  climate  research  program  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  Input  in  a  cooperative 
and  coordinative  manner,  so  that  all  of  us 
benefit  from  the  dollars  expended. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  J.  Oage. 
Assistant  Administrator 
For  Research  and  Development. 

Appendix  A 

(A)    RaCSMTLT  COMPLETED   "COLB  CLIMATE" 
REPORTS 

Research  on  Control  Technology  for  Ice 
Fog  from  MobUe  Sources.  Coutts  and  Turner 
EPA-600/3-78-066. 

Effect  of  Holding  Temperature  and  Time  on 
Total  Collform  Density  in  Sewage  Effluent 
Samples.  Davenport  and  Oordon,  AERS 
Working  Paper  No.  31  CEECL,  041. 

Monograph  of  the  Freshwater  Fishes  of 
Alaska.  J.  E.  Morrow.  Onlverslty  of  Alaska. 
EPA-600/3-79-     . 

Feeding  by  Alaska  Whlteflah.  Coregonus 


Nelsonl.  Diulng  the  Spawning  Bun.  J.  B.  Mor- 
row, E.  W.  ScbaUock.  and  O.  8.  Bergtold. 
Fishery  BuUetln.  Vol.  76,  No.  1. 

Performance  of  Aerated  Lagoons  In  North- 
ern Climates.  Christlanson,  Coutts  and 
MltcheU.  EPA-600/3-78-003. 

Use  of  Thin  Chemical  Films  for  (Control  of 
Ice  Fog  from  Cooling  Ponds.  McFadden,  EPA- 
600/3-79-007. 

Identification  of  Fecal  Indicator  Bacterid 
Persisting  in  an  Ice  Covered  River  Under 
Natural  Coiuiitlons.  Davenport.  Sparrow  and 
Oordon.  Applied  Environmental  Microbiol- 
ogy. Vol.  32.  No.  4.  EPA-600/J-7»-08a. 

Effects  of  Nitrogen.  Phosphorous  and  Sew- 
age Effiuents  on  Palmer  Hay  Flat  Plan  Pro- 
ducUvlty.  WUllam  SanviUe  (1979).  EPA. 

Definition  of  Alaskan  Wetlands  by  Floristlc 
Criteria.  David  F.  Murray  (197»).  University 
of  Alaska. 

Field  Studies  of  Cook  Inlet  Wetlands.  Alas- 
ka. Keith  MacDonald  (1979).  University  of 
Idaho. 

Stream  System  Quality  and  Non-Point- 
Source  Pollution  Associated  with  Resources 
Management  Practices  with  Subarctic  Taiga. 
C.  W.  Slaughter  (1980),  US.  Forest  Service. 

Survey  of  Chemical.  Physical  and  Biologi- 
cal Conditions  Existing  in  Major  Streams 
Before  and  After  Oilfield  Development  In  the 
Alaskan  Arctic.  Oeorge  McCoy  (1980).  VS. 
Oeol.  Survey. 

Oil  Spills:  Effects  on  Arctic  L*ke  Systems. 
Robt.  Barsdate  (1979).  University  of  Alaska. 

Alaskan  Oil  Seeps:  Their  Chemical  and 
Biological  Effects  on  the  Intertidal  Bnvlrmi- 
ment.  D.  O.  Shaw  (1979).  University  of  Alas- 
ka. 

(Consequences  of  Crude  Oil  (Contamination 
on  Cold  (Climate  Salt  Marehes  and  Inshore 
Ecosystems.  C.  P.  McBoy  (1979),  University 
of  Alaska. 

A  study  of  Pollution  Abatement  and  Ice 
Fog  Reduction  at  a  Subarctic  Coal-Fired 
Heating  Plant.  Leroy  Leonard  (1970),  Dbl- 
verslty  of  Alaska. 

Analytical  and  Experimental  Investigation 
of  Oil  Movement  Due  to  a  Current  Under 
Uniformly  Thick  Ice.  M.  S.  Unzuner  (1979). 
Arctec.  Inc. 

Survival  of  Enteric  Viruses  Under  Natuiml 
Conditions  in  an  Ice  (Covered  River.  Dahllng. 
etal.  (1979).  EPA. 

Behavior  of  Microorganisms  In  the  Cold 
Environment.  S.  N.  Morrison  (1979).  Colo- 
rado State  University. 

Survival  of  Salmonella  Serotypes  Under 
Natiiral  Conditions  in  an  Ice  Covered  River. 
VanDonsel.  et  al  (1979).  USDA/USEPA. 

Effects  of  Pipeline  River  (Crossing  Con- 
struction on  a  Subarctic  River.  E.  W.  Schal- 
lock  (1979).  EPA. 

Assessment  of  Low  Teiiq>erature  Air  Pollu- 
tion (Chemistry.  H.  J.  Coutts  (1979).  EPA. 

Physical.  (Chemical  and  Biological  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Sagavanirktok  River.  Schal- 
lock  and  Mueller.  EPA  (1979) . 

Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  (Crude  OU  on 
Permafrost  Underlain  Ecosystems.  T.  McFad- 
den (1979).  (Crrel. 

Discussion  and  Evaluation  of  Data  from 
Poker  Creek  Experimental  Watershed  to  D»te. 
F.  Lotspelch  and  C.  Slaughter.  EPA/USPB> 
(1979). 

(B)  POTENTIAL  AREAS  OF  COLD  CLIMATE  RB8XARCB 

1.  (Control  of  air  p<dlutlon  resulting  from 
automobile  cold  start  emissions.  This  Is  an 
acute  problem  in  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage 
at  certain  times.  An  overall  solution  may  re- 
quire major  modifications  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  $100-200K  for  5  years. 

2.  Air  pollution  chemistry  may  vary  with 
latitude  and  temperature.  Information  must 
be  gathered  on  the  formation  of  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  during  combustion  processes  and 
this  related  to  air  pollution  parameters. 
Without  this  information  air  poUutlon  con- 
trol may  be  ineffective.  $76K  for  3-8  years. 

3.  Development  of  methods  of  solid  waste 
disposal  for  small  rural  communltlee.  $90K 
for  3  years. 
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effects  due  to  manipulation 

jln  subarctic  taiga.  (Contlnua- 
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25.  Development  of  waste  treatment  sys- 
tems which  use  low  ambient  temperatiu^  to 
advantaige  and  operate  at  lower  cost  than 
conventional  systems.  $75K  5  years. 

26.  Establish  baseline  conditions  of  eco- 
systems in  Alaska.  $400K  5  years.  (This  can 
be  broken  down  into  aquatic,  marine,  and 
terrestrial  components  by  region) 

27.  Effect  of  industrial  sulfur  dioxide  air 
pollutant  emissions  on  lichen  growth  in  Port 
Valdez.  Lichen  is  important  in  the  Alaskan 
food  chain  for  carbon,  but  also  are  known 
to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  sulfur  dioxide 
damage.  Development  of  cause  and  effect 
relationships,  and  determination  of  any  pos- 
sible damage  effects.  $150K  5  years.9 
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QUIET  COMMUNITIES  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  H44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1144)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Quiet  Communities  Act 
for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert :  That  section  19  of  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of: ";  915,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980;  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1,  1980,  a  five-year  plan  for  carrying 
out  his  authorities  under  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972. 

(b)  (1)  The  plan  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  "the  five-year  plan") 
shall  set  forth  in  detail  the  objectives  of  each 
program  and  other  activity  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Administrator  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  during  the  five- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  plan. 

(2)  The  five-year  plan  shall  specify  the 
relative  priorities  among  the  various  pro- 
grams and  other  categories  of  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  annual  levels  of  funding 
which  the  Administrator  proposes  to  allocate 
to  each  such  program  or  other  category. 

(3)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
schedule  or  timetable  of  specific  actions  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator 
during  the  five-year  period  in  order  to  attain 
the  objectives  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
Such  schedule  or  timetable  shall  include 
deadlines  for  the  interim  goals  necessary  to 
attain  such  objectives. 

(c)  (1)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
separate  portion  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  Amlnistrator's  research  objectives 
respecting  the  health  aspects  of  noise  for 
such  five-year  period, 

(B)  the  relative  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  research  activities  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator  for 
purposes  of  the  noise  control  programs  (to- 
gether with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  an- 
nual levels  of  funding  which  the  Administra- 
tor proposes  to  allocate  to  each  category), 
and 

(C)  a  schedule  or  timetable  of  research 
activity  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Administrator  during  such  five-year  period 
m  order  to  attain  such  research  objectives. 


The  schedule  or  timetable  required  under 
subparagraph  (C)  shall  include  deadlines  for 
the  Interim  goals  necessary  to  attain  the  re- 
search objectives. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  five-year  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  the  research  elements  of  the  plan 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph  and  the  other 
elements  of  the  plan  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(d)  A  revision  of  the  five-year  plan  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Administrator  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1981,  and  each  two  years  thereafter. 
Each  such  revision  shall  set  forth  the  infor- 
mation described  In  sut>sectlons  (a)  and  (b) 
for  the  five-year  period  following  the  date 
of  submission  of  the  revision. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  any  activity  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  or  under  any  other 
authority  of  law. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  study  and  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  final 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b),  on  the  availability,  effec- 
tiveness, and  economic  Impact  of  noise 
abatement  technology  and  measures,  and 
ncl£e  abatement  standards  Identified  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  being 
necessary  to  attenuate  noise  emitted  by 
equipment  and  facilities  of  surface  carriers 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  by  railroad. 
Such  study  and  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  availability,  cost,  and  effective- 
ness of  such  measures  and  of  acquiring.  In- 
stalling, and  maintaining  such  technology; 

(2)  the  effect  on  railroad  operations  of 
meeting  the  prescribed  noise  abatement 
standards;  and 

(3)  the  financial  Impact  on  the  railroad 
industry  generally  and  Individual  railroads 
specifically    of     acquiring,    installing,     and 

'  maintaining  such  technology,  implementing 
such  measures,  and  meeting  such  standards, 
(b)  No  rules  or  regulations  which  have 
been  proposed  or  promulgated  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  pursuant  to 
section  17  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1979,  shall  become 
effective  before  the  date  forty-eight  months 
after  the  date  of  final  promulgation  thereof. 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  simultaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  repromulgatlon  of  any  rule  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
authority  of  the  Noi;e  Control  Act  of  1972, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  rule  shall  not  become  effective, 
if— 

(A)  within  ninety  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "That  Congress  disapproves  the  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion    Agency     dealing     with     the     matter 

of  .   which  rule  was  transmitted  to 

Congress  on .".  the  blank  spaces  there- 
in being  appropriately  filled;  or 

(B)  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  one  House  of  Congress  adopts 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  and  transmits 
such  resolution  to  the  other  House,  and  such 
resolution  Is  not  disapproved  by  such  other 
House  within  thirty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  such  trans- 
mittal. 

(b)  If,  at  the  end  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
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date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule,  no  commit- 
tee of  either  House  of  Congress  has  reported 
or  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
the  rule  and  neither  House  has  adopted  such 
a  resolution,  the  rule  may  go  into  effect 
immediately.  If,  within  such  sixty  calendar 
days,  such  a  committee  has  reported  or  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
such  a  resolution,  or  either  House  has 
adopted  such  a  resolution,  the  rule  may  go 
into  effect  not  sooner  than  ninety  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  such  rule  is  prescribed  unless  disap- 
proved as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  Hoiise  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  thirty,  sixty, 
and  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

(d)  Congressional  inaction  on,  or  rejec- 
tion of,  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"rule"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  any 
rule,  regulation,  principle,  standard,  or  pro- 
cedure, or  any  part  thereof. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  for  the  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981". 

VP   AMENDMENT   NO.    1017 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  1144  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph,  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd),  for  Mr.  Randolpb,  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  1017. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pose with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
House,  insert  the  following:  That  section  1 
of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  be  amended 
to  read,  "This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Quiet 
Communities  Act'  ". 

Sec  2.  All  references  in  other  laws  to  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  be  deemed  to  be 
references   to  the   Quiet  Communities  Act. 

Sec  3.  That  section  19  of  the  Quiet  Com- 
munities Act  is  amended  by  infierting  the 
following  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of: ";  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980;  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981". 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Maroh  1,  1980.  a  five-year  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  authorities  under  the  Quiet  Com- 
munities Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  plan  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  "the  five-year  plan") 
shall  set  forth  In  detail  the  objectives  of 
each  program  and  other  activity  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  administrator  under 


the  Quiet  Communities  Act  during  the  five- 
year  period  beginning  October  1,  1980. 

(2)  The  five-year  plan  shidi  specify  the 
relative  prlMlties  among  the  various  pro- 
grams and  other  categories  of  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  annual  levels  of  funding 
which  the  Administator  proposes  to  allocate 
to  each  such  program  other  category. 

(3)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
schedule  or  timetable  of  spteclfic  actions  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator 
during  the  five-year  period  in  order  to  attain 
the  objectives  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
Such  schedule  or  timetable  shall  include 
deadlines  for  the  interim  goals  necessary  to 
attain  such  objectives. 

(4)  The  five-year  plan  shall  be  developed 
In  consultation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  shall  identify  (A)  specific  actions 
and  programs  which  may  be  undertaken  by 
such  governments  to  control  noise  under  the 
Quiet  Communities  Act  or  possible  modifi- 
cation thereof  and  (B)  levels  of  funding 
necessary  to  implement  such  actions  or 
programs. 

(c)(1)  The  five-year  plan  shall  contain  a 
separate  portion  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  Administrator's  research  objec- 
tives respecting  the  health  aspects  of  noise 
for  such  five-year  period, 

(B)  the  relative  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  research  activities  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Administrator  or 
other  Federal  agencies  for  purposes  of  the 
noise  control  programs  (together  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  annual  levels  of 
funding  which  the  Administrator  proposes 
to  allocate  to  each  such  category),  and 

(C)  a  schedule  or  timetable  of  research 
activity  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Administrator  or  other  Federal  agencies  dur- 
ing such  five-year  period  in  order  to  attain 
such  research  objectives. 

The  schedule  or  timetable  required  under 
subparagraph  (C)  shall  include  deadlines 
for  the  interim  goals  necessary  to  attain  the 
research  objectives. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  five-year  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  the  research  elements  of  the  plan 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph  and  the  other 
elements  of  the  plan  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(d)  The  five-year  plan  shall  also  contain  a 
separate  portion  on  aircraft  and  airport 
noise  conducted  and  reported  In  accordance 
with  section  7(a)  of  the  Quiet  Communities 
Act. 

(e)  A  revision  of  the  five-year  plan  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Administrator  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31  of  1981  and  each  two  years  thereafter. 
Each  such  revision  shall  set  forth  the  infor- 
mation described  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
for  the  five-year  period  following  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  revision. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  any  activity  under 
the  Quiet  Communities  Act  or  under  any 
other  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  Quiet  Communi- 
ties Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  at  the  end  thereof,  as  follows: 

"(e)  At  any  time  after  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  under  this  section,  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  petition  the 
Administrator  to  revise  such  standard  on  the 
grounds  that  a  more  stringent  standard  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  nubile  health  and 
welfare.  The  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
notice  of  receipt  of  such  petition  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  shall  within  ninety  days  of 
receipt  of  such  petition,  respond  by  (1)  pub- 
lication of  proposed  revised  regulations,  or 


(2)  publication  in  the  Federal  Beglater  of  m 
decision  not  to  publish  such  revised  regul*- 
tions,  together  with  a  detailed  e^qilSLiiatlon 
for  such  decisions.". 

Sec.  6.  The  period  specified  in  the  first  and 
second  sentences  of  subaection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 323  of  Public  Law  88-206,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  95-95,  shall  be  four  years  In 
lieu  of  the  three  year  period  specified  in 
such  sentences,  and  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality  for  fiscal  year  1978 
but  not  expended  by  such  Commlaslon  1> 
hereby  authorized  to  be  reapproprlated  for 
such  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  send  to 
conference  the  Quiet  Communities  Act 
amendments  as  passed  earlier  by  the 
Senate,  plus  a  provision  extending  the 
life  of  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality.  The  Commission  is  engaged  in 
an  important  study  on  aspects  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  will  be  closely  ex- 
amined in  the  next  Congress.  Because 
the  Commission  was  delayed  in  begin- 
ning its  work,  however,  it  needs  this  1- 
year  extension  to  complete  its  intensive 
study  of  the  implementation  of  the  act. 

In  1977,  Congress  authorised  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  activities  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Air  Quality.  To  date,  $8 
million  has  been  appropriated,  including 
$500,000  in  fiscal  year  1978  which  was 
never  expended  due  to  the  delay  In  get- 
ting started.  This  amendment  does  not 
increase  the  Commission's  authorisatioin, 
but  it  does  make  available  for  use  in  fis- 
cal year  1981  the  $500,000  which  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978  but 
never  used.  This  authorization  to  reap- 
propriate  is  necessary  in  order  to  fully 
accommodate  the  President's  request  of 
$2.5  million  for  the  Commission's  work 
during  fiscal  year  1981. • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  on  its  amendments  to  8.  1144 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Culver,  Hart,  Staftord.  and 
Chafee  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  AND 
SENATOR  STEWART  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognlxed  under  the 
stand'ne  order.  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.. 
and  Mr.  Stewart  be  recognised,  each  for 

not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 
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spending  by  $65  billion  Is 

There  should  be 
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.._  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


inciease 


20,  in  a  speech  in  the  Sen- 
over  the  budget  function  by 
beginning  with  function   150 
through  function  850;  and  I 
Record  in  detail,  with  speci- 
in  my  judgment,  the  budg- 
should  be  cut. 
convinced  that  a  minimum  of  $26 
>e  and  should  be  cut  from  the 
increase.  I  am  not  talking 
redu4ing  below  where  we  are  now. 
about  reducing  the  Presl- 
increase.  I  have  gone  on 


re:ord 


the  political  problems  in 
with  precise  recommen- 
reductions;  but  I  think  this 
1  such  a  bad  shape  now  that 
liave  substantial  reductions, 
prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
the  recommendations  I  have 


qu  te 

in  rite 


propjosal  that  the  Senate  adopted 

meaningless  and  unneces- 

the   Senate's    attention 

,  as  I  have  done  many  t^mes 

the  fact  that  the  current  law 

balanced  budget  for  fiscal 

re  want  to  adopt  a  sense-of- 

resolution  suggesting  a  bal- 

?  The  law  requires  it.  It  is 

95-435.  It  was  signed  into 

10,  1978.  That  is  the  law 

is  the  purpose  of  a  sense-of- 

resolution  on  the  25th  day  of 

the  hope  that  there 

balanced  budget  when  the  law 

a  balanced  budget.  The 

■Senate    resolution    passed 

sound  good  but  it  accom- 


Oct>ber 


exn  ressing 


re<5  ulres 


not  ling. 


are  coming  to  grips  with  our  flnan- 

Talk  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

it,  there  is  no  painless  way 

speifding  under  control.  We  must 

budget,  but  we  must  do 

spending. 


The  people  of  this  coimtry,  I  believe, 
are  very  concerned  about  the  grave  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  are  facing  us.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  not  going  to  make 
a  dent  in  that,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  interest  rates  down,  imtil  we  first  get 
Federal  spending  under  control.  Heavy 
Federal  spending  is  forcing  interest  rates 
up.  The  Government  itself  paid  17.5  per- 
cent yesterday  to  borrow  money  to  fi- 
nance its  huge  spending  programs. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no 
idea  of  using  my  vote  to  support  a  $65 
billion  spending  increase  proposed  by 
President  Carter.  There  can  be  and 
should  be  a  sharp  reduction  in  that  in- 
crease. I  propose  to  vote  for  sharp  reduc- 
tions and  have  gone  on  record,  and  my 
proposals  are  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  They  are  proposals  that  will  up- 
set every  pressure  group  in  the  country, 
I  suppose,  but  I  am  willing  to  stand  be- 
hind them. 

I  am  not  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  some  rather  meaningless  proposal 
in  the  form  of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution, when  we  already  have  on  the 
books  a  statute  mandating  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  say  again 
that  it  is  Public  Law  92-435,  section  7  of 
that  law,  signed  into  law  by  President 
Carter,  himself,  on  October  7,  1978. 

The  budget  can  be  and  should  be  bal- 
anced, and  it  can  be  and  should  be  bal- 
anced by  reducing  spending,  not  by  in- 
creasing taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ARCHBISHOP  ROMERO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  an  outrage  occurs  anywhere  in 
the  world,  decent  people  cannot  stand  by 
silently.  They  must  express  their  indig- 
nation. An  outrage  was  perpetrated  yes- 
terday— the  murder  of  Oscar  Romero, 
archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital 
of  El  Salvador. 

This  impoverished  Central  American 
nat'on  has  been  moving  away  from  an 
authoritarian  military  regime  toward  a 
more  open  and  representative  political 
system.  This  progress  has  been  accom- 
panied by  growing  civil  strife.  Romero 
emerged  as  an  advocate  of  social  jus- 
tice. He  also  condemned  the  violence  of 
some  political  extremists.  Romero  has 
become  the  latest  victim  of  this  vio- 
lence, murdered  while  performing  mass 
in  a  suburban  San  Salvador  chapel. 

At  a  time  when  Central  America  is  a 
deeply  troubled  region,  Romero's  death 
could  be  a  very  serious  turn  for  the 
worse.  His  murder  could  tip  the  scales 
toward  open  civil  war  in  El  Salvador, 
with  implications  for  other  nations  in 
the  region.  Let  us  hope  that  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  can  manage  to  make 
progress  toward  a  better  life  without 


lapsing  into  civil  war.  Let  us  h<H>e  that 
this  outrage  does  not  lead  to  an  even 
greater  tragedy. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chsdr. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  7:18  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  8:42  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  . 
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WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OP 
1980  —  UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  had  lengthy  conversations  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  and  with  the  distin- 
guished RepubUcan  leader. 

I  have  a  proposed  agreement  now 
which  I  think  will  hold  together. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
as  I  understand  it,  has  cleared  it  with 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  before  he  propounds 
the  agreement,  I  will  clarify  that  point. 

The  majority  leader  is  indeed  correct. 
It  is  now  16  minutes  before  9  and  most 
of  our  Members  have  left.  But  those 
who  are  directly  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions—I am  speaking  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)— have 
just  now  been  contacted  by  telephone. 

I  have  read  the  agreement  to  them, 
as  the  majority  leader  now  has  it  before 
him.  They  concur  with  me  in  the  view 
that  this  is  the  most  desirable  dispatch 
of  the  problem  before  us. 

I  am  prepared,  after  the  request  is 
made,  to  signify  our  concurrence  in  it 
and  join  with  the  majority  leader  In 
making  the  request  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3919,  the  windfall  profit  tax 
measure,  on  Wednesday,  March  26,  to- 
morrow, debate  on  the  report,  with  no 
motions  relative  thereto  in  order,  be 
limited  to  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ; 

Provided  further,  that  at  10:45  ajn., 
on  Thursday,  March  27,  after  20  minutes 
of  debate,  controlled  by  Mr.  Bellmon 
and  Mr.  Long,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  a  motion  to  be  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  to  refer 
the  conference  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  instructlMis, 
which  may  otherwise  be  in  order,  and  if 
that  motion  fails,  there  then  be,  without 
any  intervening  motion,  other  than  a 
motion  to  reconsider  and  a  tabling  of 
that  motion,  20  minutes  of  debate, 
equallv  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  on  a 
motion  to  be  made  by  the  Senator  from 


Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to  refer  the  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  in- 
structions which  may  otherwise  be  in 
order,  to  be  followed  by  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  motion  to  refer  to  Uie  Fi- 
nance Committee; 

Provided  further,  that  no  intervening 
motion  then  be  in  order,  other  than  a 
motion  to  reconsider  and  a  tabling  of 
that  motim; 

Provided  further,  that  if  the  motion  to 
refer  to  either  committee  is  agreed  to, 
it  be  in  order  to  then  move  immediately 
to  refer  the  report  to  the  Appropriations 
and  Finance  Committees  jointly,  with  in- 
structions that  may  otherwise  be  in  or- 
der, with  debate  thereon  limited  to  20 
minutes  between  Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr. 
Long; 

Provided  further,  that  if  the  motions 
to  refer  fail,  the  Senate  proceed  imme- 
diately, without  further  intervening  mo- 
tion or  debate,  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report; 

Provided  further,  that  if  any  of  the 
motions  to  refer  are  agreed  to,  when  the 
report  is  back  before  the  Senate,  further 
debate  thereon  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
to  be  followed  immediatelv  by  a  vote  up 
or  down  on  the  report  without  further 
motion  or  debate; 

Provided  further,  that  after  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  is  had, 
debate  on  any  motion  to  reconsider  the 
result  thereof  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ; 

Provided  further,  that  debate  on  any 
point  of  order  submitted  or  on  any  ap- 
peal be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  and 
Mr.  Long; 

And  provided  further,  that  if  the  fore- 
going provisions  are  agreed  to,  the  votes 
on  cloture,  which  would  otherwise  come 
tomorrow  and  "ITiursday,  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
the  request  just  put  by  the  majority 
leader  is  satisfactory  to  the  minority. 

We  have  consulted  and  conferred  with 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  This  meets  the  objections  to  the 
previous  request  put  to  the  majority 
leader  and  provides  for  the  maximum 
accommodation  of  the  convenience  and 
requirements  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  and  there  will  be  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. It  does  meet  the  objections  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  re- 
ferred to.  So  this  side  gave  a  little 
but  this  side  gained  a  little  in  that  if 
the  conference  report  is  referred  to 
either  or  both  committees,  no  further 
motions  to  refer  will  be  in  order,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  when  the  report  is 
brought  back  before  the  Senate,  there  is 
a  definite  time  limitation  for  further  de- 
bate on  that  report  with  no  motions  in 
order  of  2  hours. 

£o  I  think  both  sides  gave  a  little  and 
took  a  little,  and  it  makes  for  a  happy 
compromise. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  agree  to  that.  I 
think  it  took  us  a  little  while  to  get 
tho-e,  but  as  the  majority  leader  and 
I  earlier  agreed,  it  seemed  likely  that 
we  could  agree,  and  we  have  agreed.  I 
thank  him  for  his  consideration,  perse- 
verance, and  courtesy.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  admiration  is  mutual.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  also  owe 
thanks  to  the  Parliamentarians  and  to 
Mary  Jane  Checchi,  the  chief  counsel 
and  staff  director  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  Bill  Hildenbrand 
and  Marty  Gold. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I   ask  unanimous   consent  that 


when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERA- 
TION ON  TOMORROW  OP  WIND- 
FALL PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF  1980— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Ji«r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  there  are  orders  for  the  recog- 
nitiCHi  of  two  Senators  on  tomorrow.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
completion  of  those  orders,  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence rei>ort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  PROM 
WEDNESDAY  UNTIL  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  27,  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidttlt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomw- 
row,  if  there  are  no  special  (Htlers  en- 
tered for  Thursday,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  ajn.  on 
Thursday,  and,  in  the  alternative,  if 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
are  entered  in  the  meanwhile,  the  con- 
vening hour  on  Thursday  will  be  moved 
up  accordingly.  By  "moved  up,"  I  mean 
moved  to  an  earlier  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:53 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day, March  26,  1980,  at  10  a.m. 
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ROBERT  H.  MICHa 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
that  ethnic  politics  have 
st4rvived  but  are  flourishing, 
as  an  unquestionable  fact 
years  ago  that  the  nations 
were  gradually  but  inexo- 
to  look  more  and  more 
communication    by 
t4levislon  satellite,  superson- 
Increasing    world 
we    were    told,    would 
ethnic  and  religious  and 
bbrriers  and  we  would  all 
hoipogenized.  Those  who  said 
,  saw  the  inevitable  ho- 
in   terms   favorable   to 
ivorld  view  which  usually 
liberal,  given  to  sneer- 
was  called  ethno-centric 
reactionary, 
ethhicity  struck  back  with  a 
[t  would  seem  that  people 
world  want  to  enjoy  the 
modem  technology  but  do 
sacrifice  ethnic  or  rell- 
Iran  is  just  one  example 
choice  on  the  part  of  Third 
popu  lations. 

;eem  that  the  Moslem  mi- 
Qhina  and  the  Soviet  Union 
y  the  focus  of  widespread 
battles:  The  Soviet  Union 
broadcasts  and  clandes- 
of  newspapers  to  con- 
minorities  now  under 
to  revolt.  China,  'in  turn 
t  can  to  incite  Moslem  mi- 
Soviet    rule    to    turn 
current  masters, 
important  about  all  of  this 
of  these  Communist  re- 
ize  the  value  of  propagan- 
term  is  a  "scare  word"  in 
because  of  the  overtones 
Communist  usage.  But 
want,  to  call  it,  the  effec- 
of  policy  by  one 
to  the  people  of  another 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
world.  Notice  that  I  said 
;-to-people"      communica- 
offices  and  departments 
oreign  affairs  take  care  of 
government    communi- 
when  a  government  wants 
message  directly  to  the 
another  land— usually  called 
if  those  we  disagree  with 
tinned  "international  com- 
when  we  do  it— the  most 
and  knowledgeable  corn- 
apparatus  is  desirable. 


and 

Wd 

commu  nication 


If  the  word  "propagranda"  offends 
people  in  this  country,  most  certainly 
we  should  drop  it.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  drop  our  efforts  to 
reach  the  people  of  other  lands  with 
true  accounts  of  our  values,  our  eco- 
nomics, our  social  policies,  our  philos- 
ophy and.  equally  important  in  the 
case  of  societies  with  no  free  press  of 
their  own.  with  true  accounts  of  what 
is  going  on  in  their  lands.  And  we 
should  do  this  because  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest  of  our  foreign  relations  to  do  so 
and  not  just  for  the  sake  of  talking.  In 
short  our  international  communica- 
tion should  have  a  goal,  a  focus,  and  a 
philosophy  geared  to  the  interest, 
both  long  and  short  term,  of  our 
Nation. 

To  see  how  the  Soviets  and  Chinese 
are  fighting  their  propaganda  war,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  "Sino-Soviet  Pro- 
paganda War  Heats  Up"  from  the  Chi- 
cago TYlbune.  March  21.  1980: 

Siifo-SoviET  Propagamoa  War  Heats  Up 
(By  Jim  Gallagher) 

Alma  Ata,  n.S.S.R.— A  sophisticated 
Soviet  propaganda  campaign  to  stir  up 
ethnic  unrest  in  China's  Xinjiang  (Sin- 
kiangl  province  has  some  Western  observers 
worried  that  the  Sino-Soviet  feud  Is  taking  a 
dangerous  new  turn. 

At  present,- the  campaign  is  aimed  at  Chi- 
nese Uighurs,  a  Moslem  minority  of  6  mil- 
lion people  who  were  persecuted  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and  still  have  bitter 
hatred  for  the  goverrupent  in  Peking. 

01)servers  are  concerned,  however,  that  it 
could  soon  be  extended  to  include  the  dozen 
or  more  other  minorities  In  Xinjiang  who 
harbor  historical  resentments  toward  Chi- 
nese rule,  and  that  the  Kremlin  could  use 
ethnic  upheaval  in  that  neighboring  prov- 
ince to  justify  a  massive  military  move 
across  the  Ijorder. 

The  Soviet  ihvasion  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Kremlin's  increasing  concern  about 
Sino-Amerlcan  ties,  have  made  such  a  move 
more  likely,  these  observers  believe. 

Last  year,  Viktor  Louis,  a  Moscow  journal- 
ist with  KOB  connections,  predicted  that 
Peldng's  mistreatment  of  these  minorities 
would  eventually  result  in  a  widespread  in- 
surrection. In  his  book  "The  Coming  De- 
cline of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  which  was 
published  in  the  West,  Louis  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  Soviet  intervention  on  their 
b-'half. 

At  the  time,  Kremlin  watchers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  crafty  TjOuIs,  who  has  dis- 
seminated Information  for  Soviet  officials 
on  other  occasions,  was  warning  the  Chinese 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  play 
rough  if  Peldng  established  too  close  ties 
with  the  West. 

The  efforts  to  inflame  the  Uighurs.  which 
have  grown  more  serious  in  recent  months, 
are  seen  as  the  first  step  in  making  good  on 
this  warning. 

'Last  year,  a  mysterious  Uighur  newspaper 
began  appearing  in  Uighur  communities 
throughout  the  world.  It  urges  the  liber- 
ation from  Chinese  rules  of  the  part  of  Xin- 
jiang province  luiown  as  Eastern  Turkistan, 
which  borders  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  its  first  issue  the  monthly  paper  ac- 
cused the  Chinese  of  "base  acts  of  oppres- 


sion" and  urged  Uighurs  to  work  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  -independent  Uighur 
state.  "We  shall  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  402  national  revolutioiu  [against  Chi- 
nese rule  over  the  past  1,000  years],  and  we 
shall  set  out  on  new  revolutionary  struggles. 

"We  shall  not  stop  until  there  exists  a  free 
and  independent  Uighur  state." 

Although  the  newspaper  has  never  explic- 
itly stated  where  it  is  being  published.  West- 
ern observers  believe  it  is  a  Soviet-sponsored 
project,  and  they  say  it  is  the  best  indica- 
tion to  date  of  how  convinced  the  Kremlin 
leaders  are  that  their  differences  with 
China  will  inevitably  get  worse. 

Even  before  the  newspaper  appeared, 
radio  broadcasts  were  being  t>eamed  across 
the  Chinese  border,  just  200  miles  from  the 
Kazakhstan  city,  which  decried  the  condi- 
tions in  which  Chinese  Uighurs  lived  and 
(wasted  about  the  higher  standard  of  living 
for  Uighurs  here. 

There  are  believed  to  be  about  200.000 
Soviet  Uighurs.  more  than  half  of  them 
living  here  in  Kazakiistan.  The  others  are 
scattered  throughout  four  other  Soviet  Cen- 
tral Asian  republics.  Many  of  them  migrated 
here  since  the  Conununists  came  to  power 
in  Peking,  especially  during  those  periods 
when  the  Chinese  were  taking  harsh  meas- 
ures to  wipe  out  their  culture  or  their 
Moslem  faith. 

There  is  a  Uighur  theater  for  musical 
drama  in  Alma  Ata  that  currently  is  pre- 
senting a  political  melodrama  said  to  be 
written  by  a  Uighur  refugee  from  Xinjiang. 

The  play  depicts  Maoist  oppression  of  the 
Uighurs  there,  and  in  the  most  dramatic 
scene,  a  Uighur  woman  kills  a  Chinese  to 
keep  him  from  raping  her  daughter. 

The  Intensity  and  bitterness  of  the  Uighur 
propaganda  drive  are  causing  increa.sing 
concern  among  Western  observers  in 
Moscow  about  how  far  the  Soviets  are  pre- 
pared to  push  toward  an  ethnic  insurrec- 
tion. 

Some  are  certain  that,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Afghan  invasion  and  the  breakoff  of  Sino- 
Soviet  normalization  talks,  the  Kremlin  will 
soon  start  propagandizing  other  ethnic 
groups,  if  only  to  keep  China  from  becoHt- 
ing  closer  to  those  Moslem  countries  that 
are  furious  at  the  Soviets  for  the  move  into 
Afghanistan. 

Forcing  the  Chinese  to  take  harsh  steps 
against  their  own  Moslem  populations 
would  serve  Soviet  ends  in  this  regard,  ob- 
servers said. 

"They're  becoming  more  and  more  angry 
at  China's  anti-Soviet  stance  and  its  closer 
ties  to  the  U.S.."  one  Western  diplomat  said. 
"They  want  to  teach  China  a  lesson,  intimi- 
date if  they  can,  and  they  think  minority  re- 
sentment may  be  Peking's  Achilles  heel." 

At  first  the  Kremlin  may  be  content  just 
to  make  life  more  difficult  for  the  leaders  in 
Peking  by  stirring  up  trouble  among  the 
alienated  minorities  who  live  arouiid  the 
rugged  Tianshan  [Tienshanl  mountain 
range. 

However,  if  unrest  ever  reached  the  explo- 
sive stage,  and  the  Soviets  were  sufficiently 
motivated  for  a  military  move,  they  might 
send  in  troops  to  aid  the  insurgents,  ot>serv- 
ers  believe. 

Since  these  minority  peoples  have  cultur- 
al, ties  to  Soviet  Central  Asians,  either 
through  their  Moslem  religion  or  their 
Turkic  ethnicity  and  tongues,  the  Kremlin 
could  respond  to  a  call  from  its  own  people 
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Tl  is   "bullet"   symbol    identifles   statemencs   or   insertions   which   are   not   spoken   by   the   Member  on   the   floor. 


to  rescue  their  oppressed  kinsmen  from 
"cultural  genocide"  by  the  Chinese. 

Others  suspect  that  Soviet  fears  about  a 
rebuilt  China,  armed  with  Western  weapons 
and  economically  restored  with  Western  aid. 
are  such  that  they  are  already  establishing 
the  rationale  for  a  pre-emptive  strike, 
should  they  ever  decide  one  is  called  for. 

"My  feeling,"  an  Asian  envoy  said,  "is  that 
the  Soviets  believe  they  have  only  five  more 
years  in  which  they'll  be  able  to  beat  the 
Chinese  for  certain  In  a  war.  After  that,  the 
Chinese  will  be  too  tough  and  may  be  able 
to  call  upon  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations  to  join  them  In  a  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  That's  how  the  Soviet 
leaders  think. 

"So  I  l)elieve  they  are  looking  for  a  chance 
to  strike  first,  while  they  stUl  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  if  they  get  a  good  opportu- 
nity, they'll  take  advantage  of  it.  They're 
scared  to  death  of  what  a  modernized  China 
might  do." 

Adding  to  Russian  paranoia  about  being 
ovemm  by  invaders  from  the  East,  which 
dates  back  to  the  Mongol  conquests  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  Chinese  claims  to.  600,000 
square  miles  of  Soviet  territory  once  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  third  of  that  here 
In  Soviet  Central  Asia. 

The  Chinese  also  beam  propaganda  broad- 
casts Into  the  Soviet  Union  urging  minor- 
ities here  to  resist  Russian  rule. 

The  possibility  that  a  billion  Chinese  may 
some  day  be  able  to  make  good  on  territori- 
al claims  or  rally  Soviet  minorities  to  their 
°  banner  is  a  cause  for  growing  concern  in 
this  country. 

Local  officials  here  bridled  when  Western 
correspondent^  recently  Inquired  how  they 
felt  about  Chinese  claims  to  Soviet  land.  It 
was  clear  they  did  not  take  such  talk  light- 
ly. 

".We  will  never  give  any  land  to  them," 
one  ethnic  Kazakh  insisted.  "Our  people  are 
indignant  about  these  territorial  claims.  No 
one  has  any  right  to  our  territory.  It's  ours 
and  we're  going  to  keep  it."  • 


SKELTON  RECOGNIZES 
INDEPENDENCE  YOUTH 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  Hissoinu 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  April  19.  a  special  event  will 
take  place  in  Independence,  Mo.  On 
that  date  more  than  2.000  young 
people  will  be  recognized  by  the  Inde- 
pendence neighborhood  councils  and 
the  city  of  Independence. 

In  these  times  when  we  are  remind- 
ed daily  of  the  problems  faced  by 
young  people  through  news  accounts 
of  those  who  have  erred,  it  is  especial- 
ly important  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  yoimg  people  who  are  contributing 
to  society.  The  Youth  Appreciation 
Show  is  planned  to  give  that  recogni- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with 
the  officials  of  the  city  of  Independ- 
ence and  others  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram in  offering  congratulations  to 
the  youth  of  Independence.  We  are  all 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  to 
date  and  their  preparation  to  accom- 
plish even  more  as  they  grow  into  full 
adult  participation  in  society .• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RONALD  REAGAN  AND  FOREION 
POLICY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxntois 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr,  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently thinking  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  was  elected  twice  as 
Governor  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  States  in  the  Union. 
At  the  time  of  his  announcement  to 
seek  the  Presidency,  his  enemies  made 
the  claim  that  he  was  all  "charm"  and 
not  very  deep  on  substantive  matters. 
Finally,  this  candidate  was  constantly 
challenged  because  his  critics  said 
physical  impairment  would  stop  him 
from  serving  as  President.  Many  of  his 
critics  also  said  that  he  simply  wasn't 
deep  enough  to  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  foreign  affairs. 

No.  it  is  not  Ronald  Reagan  of  whom 
I  speak.  It  is  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, the  32d  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  kind  of  criticism  was 
made  about  FDR  that  is  now  being 
made  about  Reagan.  You  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  everything  Roosevelt 
did,  but  no  one  can  deny  he  was  an  ef- 
fective spokesman  for  his  philosophy, 
whose  enemies  always  underestimated 
his  poUtical  abilities. 

I  was  thinking  of  all  this  when  I 
came  across  a  column  by  Stephen  S. 
Rosenfeld  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Rosenfeld.  a  distinguished  conunenta- 
tor  on  foreign  affairs  and  not  known 
as  a  partisan  of  Ronald  Reagan,  re- 
cently took  a  second  look  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Governor's  credentials  to  be 
President.  The  result  was  a  fair 
minded  appraisal.  As  Rosenfeld  makes 
clear.  Ronald  Reagan  cannot  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand  and  must,  on  the 
record,  be  taken  seriously  by  all 
Americans.  What  Rosenfeld  is  saying 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  needs 
to  be  said.  It  is  not  pro-  or  anti- 
Reagan.  It  Just  looks  at  the  facts  and 
demonstrates  that  the  facts  Justify  a 
good  hard  second  look  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  having  read  so  many  anti- 
Reagan  cliches  perhaps  have  not  both- 
ered to  look  at  the  man's  record. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the 
Record.  "Can  An  Ex-Govemor  Handle 
Foreign  Policy?",  by  Stephen  S.  Ro- 
senfeld, in  the  Washtagton  Post, 
March  21. 1980. 

[The  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1980] 

Cait  an  Ex-Oovernoh  Handle  Foreign 

Policy? 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

A  brief  memoir,  a  few  days  after  Jimmy 
Carter  announced  for  president  in  1974,  I 
called  him  up— 4n  aide  named  Jurdan,  some- 
thing like  that,  got  him  out  of  a  shower  in 
San  Francisco— to  ask  whether  a  mere  ex- 
govemor  could  handle  international  affairs. 
He  said  sure  and  I  went' on  to  agree  that  the 
next  president  needn't  be.  and  perhaps 
shouldn't  be.  a  foreign  policy  expert,  and 
suggested  that  he  could  rebuild  foreign 
policy  first  at  home. 

In  a  superficial  sense,  this  was  wrong. 
Many  of  Carter's  frustration:  have  arisen 
from  his  innocence  and  Inexperience  and 
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the  ways  he  sought  to  compensate.  But  In  a 
deeper  sense,  it  was  perhaps  wronger.  The 
expectation  that  Carter  would  aolldify  a  do- 
mestic base  has  not  been  fulfilled.  He  has 
neither  assembled  a  workable  domestic  con- 
sensus for  a  liberal  poUcy  nor  assuaged 
widespread  security  anxieties  nor  gotten  on 
top  of  the  poUcy-maklnc  process  in 
Washington. 

This  brings  us  to  Ronald  Reagan,  who, 
after  the  niinoia  prtanary.  must  be  accepted 
as  possibly  the  next  helmsman  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Once  again,  the  question  is 
whether  an  ex-govemor  with  qo  national  se- 
curity experience  can  do  the  Job. 

Frankly,  I  have  never  been  one  of  Rea- 
gan's fans.  I  have  always  identlfled  him 
with  the  hard-core  right:  a  jingoistic  anti- 
communist  carelessly  offering  simplistic 
military-oriented  solutions  to  complex 
global  problems.  He  is  not  subtle.  He  is  not 
cooL 

None  of  this  Is  onnfortinc.  Tet  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  since  1976.  It  would 
seem  necessary  to  ask  if  Reagan's  conserva- 
tive boosterism  promises  to  l>e  any  less  ef- 
fective or  reliable  a  guide  to  policy  than  the 
liberal  guilt  that  was  so  prominent  in  Car- 
ter's baggage  In  the  last  campaign.  I  say  this 
not  because  I  think  one  is  more  cynical  and 
opportunistic  than  the  other.  But  Carter's 
initial  vproach  did  not  produce  results  that 
either  the  public  or— ultimately— he  himself 
found  acceptable,  and  so  he  reversed  field, 
especially  on  the  critical  Soviet  issue. 

What  results  would  a  bard-line  Reagan 
approach  produce?  How  would  he  react  If 
the  results  were  disappointing?  If  we  have 
learned  anything  In  the  last  four  years.  It 
should  have  been  to  demand  that  our  lead- 
ers respect  the  jagged  omeriness  of  events 
and  not  simply  follow  the  seamless  contours 
of  their  own  Ideologies  and  hopes. 

For  Just  this  reason,  it's  fine  by  me  that 
Reagan  was.  as  reported,  generally  bland 
and  unspecific  in  his  "major"  foreign  policy 
address  in  Chicago  this  weelt.  That  beats 
telling  us  how  many  troops  he's  going  to 
pull  out  of  an  allied  countrsr  be  has  neither 
consulted  nor  been  briefed  on.  The  details 
come  later.  And  if,  as  Lou  Cannon  reported, 
the  speech's  "new  conciliatory  tone  .  .  .  was 
designed  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  warmon- 
ger," that's  fine.  too.  That's  just  what  he 
needs  to  show. 

But  the  Chicago  q>eech  was  more  interest- 
ing for  the  "broad  requirements"  of  foreign 
policy  that  Reagan  listed.  His  first  was  "a 
clear  vision  of.  and  belief  in.  America's 
future,"  by  which  he  means  faith  In  Ameri- 
can capitalism  as  the  engine  of  our  progress 
and  as  a  potential  model  for  others.  A  con- 
servative cllch6?  Perhaps.  But  it's  worth 
more  than  a  liberal  cliche  in  response.  Not 
many  Democratic  hearts  may  go  pitter- 
patter  for  Reagan's  eminently  Republican 
vision.  But  though  it's  arguable.  It's  not  out- 
rageous. There's  something  to  be  said  for 
cheering  one's  system  on— and  making  it 
work  better.  The  relationship  of  free  enter- 
prise to  political  liberty  is  not  accidental 
Let's  bear  more. 

Reagan's  second  foreign-policy  "require- 
ment" Is  a  strong  economy,  which  he  would 
achieve  by  unleashing  free  enterprise.  I 
leave  the  heavy  economic  lifting  to  others. 
But  surely,  given  the  debris  around  us,  it 
makes  sense  to  ask  why,  say,  Germany  and 
Japan  can  Import  far  more  of  their  oil  and 
yet  not  suffer  nearly  as  much  Inflation.  And 
so  on.  Carter  in  1976  suggested  that  an  ethi- 
cal or  social  regeneration  was  the  proper 
base  for  rebuilding  foreign  policy.  Reagan 
suggests  economic  regeneration.  Who  dis- 
agrees? 

If  Reagan  really  wants  to  convince  people 
that  he's  not  a  warmonger,  then  he's  right 
to  keep  bis  third  priority— a  strong  defense, 
"adequate  military  power"— third.   He  as- 
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positions  on  foreign  and  de- 
ire  generally  closer  to  the  ma- 
Congress  than  Carter's  are. 
sure,  has  been  moving  right. 
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HONl  DAVID  F.  EMERY 
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IN  THE  H*nSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues^y.  March  25,  1980 
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fee  will  serve  only  as  a 
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>e  significant.  In  addition, 
's  own  guidelines  admit 
0.75-percent  increase  in 
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ELIMINATION  OP  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINA'  TON 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

Mr.    Speaker,    the 

that  no  one  shall  suffer 

injustice  of  discrimination 

very   foundation    of   a 

sbclety.  Yet  in  this  city,  in 

uid  all  over  the  world,  we 
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blight  on  mankind.  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  one  attempt  at  re- 
moving the  scourge  of  discrimination. 
Last  Friday  the  United  Nations  spon- 
sored the  International  Day  for  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

Most  people  are  quite  adept  at  iden- 
tifying discrimination.  In  South 
Africa,  millions  are  treated  as  third- 
class  citizens  in  their  native  country, 
because  they  are  black.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  millions  more  are  systematical- 
ly stripped  of  their  freedom  because 
they  are  Jewish.  In  countries  all  over 
the  world,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  are  deprived  of  their  basic 
human  rights  because  of  their  race. 
Many  of  us  have  been  vigilant  in  call- 
ing attention  to  instances  of'discrimi- 
nation  all  over  the  globe.  All  too  often, 
however,  deprivations  of  these  same 
rights  are  overlooked  here  at  home. 

Right  here  in  America,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  the  last  vestiges 
of  discrimination  have  been  purged 
from  existence.  When  it  comes  to 
human  relations,  we  are  not  yet  col- 
orblindi  Often,  minorities  still  work 
for  lower  wages  than  their  white  coun- 
terparts. And  minorities  can  still  find 
themselves  shut  out  of  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  even  restaurants  and 
clubs. 

Nor  are  we  sex  blind.  Discrimination 
against  women  occurs  as  much  outside 
the  office  as  inside  the  office.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  appalling  that  over 
half  a  century  after  Susan  B.  Anthony 
led  the  battle  for  women's  suffrage 
that  the  average  woman  makes  only 
59  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  a 
man.  I  further  note  that  only  18  Mem- 
l)ers  of  this  body  and  1  Member  of  the 
other  body  are  female.  Although 
women  represent  52  percent  of  all 
Americans,  they  represent  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Finally,  we  are  not  ageblind.  Because 
we  are  only  begrinning  to  recognize  its 
devastating  effects,  ageism  i&  perhaps 
the  most  insidious  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion. We  have  not  rid  ourselves  of  neg- 
ative stereotypes  of  older  people.  We 
continue  to  sever  millions  of  produc- 
tive workers  from  their  livelihood  for 
no  better  reason  than  exceeding  an  ar- 
bitrary age  limit.  We  continue  to  treat 
24  million  Americans  with  condescen- 
sion rather  than  compassion,  simply 
becaase  they  are  old. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  glaring 
instances  of  discrimination,  I  am 
proud  of  the  leadership  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  working  toward  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  rights.  The 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  are  two  important  steps  on  the 
road  to  equality.  Instances  in  which 
Americans,  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  discriminated  against  because 
of  color,  age,  or  sex  remind  us  how  far 
down  that  road  we  must  travel.  I  hope 
that  the  International  Day  for  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination 
will  have  served  as  a  vehicle  which  will 
take  us  further  down  that  path.* 
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REDUCING  THE  DEFICIT  START- 
ING WITH  THE  1980  BUDGET 


HCN.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  rescission  bill  to 
take  back  a  quarter-billion  dollars 
which  we  have  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  office  furniture  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  fiscal  year  1980  and 
to  reduce  the  spending  limitation  for 
rental  of  office  space  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Section  1  would  reduce  the  appropri- 
ations for  office  furniture.  Every  year 
for  the  last  10  years  GSA  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  purchasing  officers 
have  bought  $100  million  worth  of 
office  furniture.  The  agencies  which 
get  the  furniture  complain  that  it  is  in 
poor  condition  or  in  some  way  sub- 
standard. But  the  automatic  procure- 
ment system  does  not  wait  for  excel- 
lence; so  the  furniture  piles  up  and  we 
have  wasted  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  {Speaker,  there  are  78  ware- 
houses around  Washington  that  are 
filled  with  unused  fumituj^e.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Spending  Practices  has  identified  the 
warehouses  where  the  unused  furni- 
ture is  stored.  It  has  asked  the  Justice 
Department,  the  IRS,  and  GSA  to  in- 
vestigate the  source  of  this  waste.  But 
nothing  has  Ijeen  accomplished  and 
the  needless  purchases  have  contin- 
ued. I  therefore  propose  to  slice  away 
$229  million  from  the  moneys  appro- 
priated for  office  furniture  procure- 
ment to  stop  further  purchases  of 
office  equipment  by  GSA  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  also  proposes 
cuts.  The  administration  originally  re- 
quested $20  million  for  the  acquisition 
of  office  space  for  the  Judiciary  under 
the  Omnibus  Judgeship  and  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act.  The  administra- 
tion has  indicated,  however,  that  it 
will  only  be  able  to  rent  space  costing 
$5  million  for  this  year.  Thus,  we  can 
save  $15  million  through  a  simple  re- 
scission. 

$244,000,000  is  a  small  cut  to  make  in 
the  1980  Budget,  Mr.  Speaker;  clearly 
much,  much  more  needs  to  be  elimi- 
nated, The  section  which  prohibits 
purchases  of  additional  furniture  will 
apply  pressure  on  GSA  to  reform  its 
procurement  practices  in  the  way 
simple  entreaties  from  Congress  iiave 
failed  to  do  in  the  past.  The  reduction 
of  outlays  for  office  space  should  pro- 
voke no  opposition  from  any  quarter.  I 
urge  ray  colleagues  to  support  me  in 
eliminating  these  wasteful,  needless 
expenditures  from  the  1980  budget. 
The  bill  is  printed  below: 

H.R.  6919 
A  bill  to  rescind  certain  appropriatfons  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  furniture  by 
Federal  departments,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.se8. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  out  of 
the  total  moneys  appropriated  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  $229,000,000  of  this  total  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  furniture  is  hereby  re- 
scinded. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  directed  to  allocate 
this  rescission  total  among  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  report  back  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  within  30 
days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  as  to  the  allocation  made. 

Sec.  2.  Out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  for  fiscal  year 
1980  for  rental  of  space,  $15,000,000  of  such 
appropriation  is  hereby  rescinded.* 


RUSSELL  LLOYD 


HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

*  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Mayor  Ru.ssell  Lloyd  of  Evansville  was 
the  tragic  victim  of  senseless  violence 
which  continues  to  plague  our  coun- 
try. Evansville  and  Indiana  have  lost  a 
distinguished  and  hardworking  public 
servant.  He  was  a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  great  American.  I  was 
proud  to  call  Russ  Lloyd  my  friend. 

During  his  terms  as  mayor  of  Evans- 
ville he  brought  new  vigor  and  hope  to 
the  community  through  progressive 
leadership.  He  was  an  active  and  fresh 
force  in  the  Republican  Party.  Russ 
Lloyd,  at  age  47,  had  only  begun  to 
live. 

We  are  deeply  saddened  by  this  trag- 
edy and  extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife  and  to  his  children. 

I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
which  eulogizes  the  accomplishments 
of  Russ  Lloyd  and  depicts  the  void  left 
by  his  death: 

Russell  Lloyd 

Russell  Lloyd  was  out  of  political  office 
but  he  was  not  out  of  politics.  Last  fall, 
having  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Evans- 
ville, he  had  declined  to  seek  re-election  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  family  and 
his  law  practice.  Few  doubted,  though,  that 
the  young,  personable  Republican  had  for- 
saken public  service  for  good.  He  had  con- 
sidered a  run  for  state  office  or  the  TJJ5. 
Congress;  and  he  had  not  ruled  out  another 
mayoral  candidacy  in  1983. 

But  a  flurry  of  gunshots  ended  Mr. 
Lloyd's  promising  career  last  week.  His  al- 
leged assailant  was  said,  to  have  had  a  long- 
time feud  with  the  cityf  she  reportedly  was 
unaware  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was  no  longer 
mayor.  The  shooting  occurred  in  the  kitch- 
en of  Mr.  Lloyd's  home  Wednesday,  and  he 
died  two  days  later. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  first  ran  for  mayor  in 
1971,  the  DemoCTats  had  controlled  Evans- 
vllle's  City  Hall  for  16  years.  But  he  won  by 
the  largest  margin  in  city  history,  and  when 
he  was  re-elected  in  1975,  he  became  Evans- 
ville's  first  two-term  Republican  mayor  in 
this  century. 

Mr.  Lloyd  ran  an  open,  progressive  admin- 
istration, encouraging  economic  growth  and 
industrial  development  and  pushing  for  de- 
velopment of  a  $60  million  commerce  center 
at  the  city's  riverfront.  He  worked  hard  at 
recruiting  minorities  and  women  for  city 
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posts,  and  he  tried  to  encourage  yoimg 
people  to  t>ecome  involved  in  local  govern- 
ment. He  was  active  In  the  state  fight  to  ap- 
prove the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  A 
poised  speaker,  he  had  a  sharp  wit  and  obvi- 
ous intelligence. 

At  age  47,  Mr.  Uoyd  had  already  served 
his  city  long  and  well.  He  deserved  the 
break  from  politics  he  had  barely  begun  to 
take.  But  had  he  lived,  his  greatest  contri- 
butions to  his  city  and  state  might  well  have 
been  ahead. 

Violence  against  public  figures  is  a  par- 
ticularly abhorrent  phenomenon— it  harms 
our  political  system  as  well  as  the  individual 
it's  directed  against.  The  killing  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  it  seems,  was  utterly  pointless  as 
welL  And  that  only  Intensifies  the  tragedy, 
the  sense  of  loss.* 


STANLEY  C.  PACE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  HEMTUCKT 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
good  to  know  that  a  company  such  as 
TRW  has  been  practicing  energy  man- 
agement and  conservation  for  the  past 
8  years. 

The  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  TRW  Is  Stanley  C.  Pace.  A 
graduate  of  West  Point,  during  World 
War  II  he  was  a  pilot  of  a  B-24  and 
was  shot  down  over  Friedrichshafen. 
He  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  several 
months.  After  the  war.  promotions 
came  rather  rapidly,  and  at  age  31  he 
was  a  full  colonel. 

He  retired  from  the  Air  Force  when 
he  was  stationed  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  near  Dayton.  Ohio,  and 
he  Joined  Thompson.  Ramo,  Wool- 
dridge.  In  1979  he  became  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  TRW. 

His  mother,  my  sister,  was  Pearl 
Carter  Pace,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Commission  under  President 
Eisenhower.  He  is  a  native  of  Burkes- 
vllle,  Ky.,  and  quite  naturally  I  am 
proud  that  Stanley  Carter  Pace  Is  my 
nephew. 

I  enclose  for  the  Record  a  portion  of 
an  article  from  the  current  edition  of 
Energy  Management  which  contains 
some  of  Stan  Pace's  ideas  on  energy 
management  which  are  lieing  promot- 
ed by  TRW: 

"Sound  energy  management  and  conserva- 
tion programs  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  industry,  and  in  particular  for  a  company 
like  TRW,"  says  Stanley  C.  Pace,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  TRW.  "We 
are  a  high-technology  company  that  serves 
many  markets.  Some  of  these,  such  as  auto 
and  aerospace,  are  very  much  concerned 
about  energy  availability,  usage,  and  cost 

"Conservation  Is  important  now  and  has 
been  a  top  TRW  priority  for  several  years. 
That's  iUustrated  by  our  record  of  energy 
consumption  In  recent  years." 

The  latest  figures  show  that  TRW's  VJB. 
operations,  which  include  about  100  manu- 
facturing plants,  consumed  8.6  trillion  Btu 
of  energy  at'  a  cost  of  $44  million  in  1978. 
"That's  a  lot,"  says  Pace,  "but  It's  also  a  26 
percent  decrease  from  1972.  And  even  more 
Impressive  is  the  fact  this  decrease  has  come 
during  a  period  when  we  have  significantly 
Increased  factory  production." 
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Pace  attributes  much  of  that  decnaae  In 
energy  connimptlon  to  a  very  acsreasive 
and  comprehensive  energy  management 
program,  beaded  up  oo  the  corporate  level 
by  Thomas  H.  George.  direcUx  of  environ- 
mental/applled  technology. 

According  to  George,  there  have  been 
three  big  pushes  for  energy  conservation  at 
TRW  from  top  management. 

In  1972.  in  early  1977,  and  again  fai  De- 
cember of  this  past  year,  Mettler  sent  out 
directives  requiring  a  top-down  review  of 
TRWs  energy  supplies,  use.  and  conserva- 
tion programs.  "An  internal  task  force  In 
1977  reviewed  prior  progress  and  developed 
new  recommendations,  which  have  since 
been  implemented."  says  Mettler. 

In  view  of  the  Iranian  situation,  govern- 
ment policies,  and  other  factors  affecting 
energy  supply  and  costs,  TRW  is  pursuing 
an  even  more  rigorous  course  to  reduce  con- 
sumption wherever  and  whenever  possible. 
But  the  company  now  faces  some  big  deci- 
sions. All  the  low-cost  and  many  large-cost 
energy-saving  measures  have  already  been 
taken.  "We've  made  most  of  the  ImUding 
improvements,"  says  George,  "but  we  have 
many  process  improvements  to  still  identify 
and  make."  Just  about  anything  TRW  un- 
dertakes now  requires  big  bucks,  with  ex- 
tended paybacks. 

"TRW  has  already  invested  considerable 
amounts  In  programs  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption." explains  Pace.  "Our  commit- 
ment in  this  area  goes  back  several  yean. 
Our  Equipment  Group  plant  in  Cleveland, 
for  example,  was  the  first  industrial  facfllty 
to  use  an  on-line  computer  to  control  load 
demand  and  power  consumption.  That  was 
eight  years  ago.  Our  Equipment  Group, 
which  makes  components  for  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry, accounts  for  only  about  18  percoit 
of  our  total  energy  consumption.  Tet  we 
have  invested  more  than  $4  million  In 
energy-saving  programs  in  its  plants.  Our 
annual  return  on  that  investmoit  has  come 
to  about  $1.8  million.  Now,  however,  to  real- 
ize savings  in  energy  of  $1  per  year,  we  must 
invest  $3  to  $4.  So  almost  any  tnvestmoit  we 
make  in  that  area  is  substantiaL" 

Evolving  through  several  stages,  TRWs 
corporate  energy  program  has  reached  a 
level  of  considerable  sophistication.  Some 
features  of  the  current  program  stand  out 
as  noteworthy— a  well-refined  reporting 
system,  which  Includes  measuring  energy  in 
terms  of  "value  added";  a  careful  evaluation 
of  energy-saving  projects  in  terms  of  the 
"winners"  and  the  "losers";  and  a  real  com- 
mitment to  taking  that  step  beyond  the  low- 
cost,  quick-payback  investment. 

THE  PUIUHB 

"As  we  look  to  the  future."  says  Engle.  "it 
is  clear  that  the  costs  of  conventional 
energy  sources  will  continue  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly. At  the  same  time,  alternate 
energy  and  conservation  technologies  are 
changing  rapidly,  which  suggests  that  we 
review  on  a  continuing  basis  our  energy 
management  projects.  In  many  cases  yester- 
day's losers  become  today's  or  tomorrow's 
winners." 

According  to  George,  this  is  precisely  the 
reason  TRW  has  reactivated  its  energy  task 
force.  "We  want  to  take  another  top-level 
look  at  energy  efficiency  and  process  im- 
provements to  make  sure  we've  ld«itlfled  all 
the  opportunities  and  are  pursuing  them." 

TRW  has  already  investigated  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  cogeneration  In  some  of  its 
plants  and  of  converting  some  plants  to 
coal.  "The  answer  that  has  typically  come 
back  is  we  don't  have  heavy  process  steam 
requirements,"  says  George.  "Most  of  our 
plants  are  relatively  small,  and  cogeneration 
burners  at  this  point  are  not  profitable  or 
viable  technical  altenuOlves." 
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CONTINUES 


HOI  i.  BOB  EDGAR 

O  '  PBraSTLVAKIA 
nt  THK  Hot  SK  OP  KXPRCSEHTATIVXS 

Tuesd  IV.  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDOi  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1962  to  1971  his  country  sprayed  mil- 
lions Of  gall>ns  of  herbicides  while 
fighting  in  V^tnam.  The  most  heavily 
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utilized  substance  was  what  is  known 
as  agent  orange,  almost  aU  of  which 
was  contaminated  by  a  substance 
known  as  TCDD  or  dioxin.  TCDD  is  a 
highly  toxic  compound,  and  many 
Vietnam  veterans  feel  that  they  are 
now  suffering  from  exposure  to  it. 
These  veterans  cite  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms which  they  feel  was  caused  by 
agent  orange,  the  most  serious  being 
nervous  disorders,  cancer,  and  birth 
defects. 

Concern  over  the  possibility  that 
agent  orange  caused  these  serious  dis- 
eases has  l}een  with  us  since  the  late 
1960's,  when  Vietnamese  women  who 
had  been  exposed  to  the  herbicide 
began  to  experience  a  sharp  rise  in 
pregnancy  and  birth  problems.  Unfor- 
tunately, until  recently  we  have  not 
done  much  to  investigate  this  relation- 
ship. The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  begun  to  develop  procedures  to 
study  the  problem,  as  have  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  even  preliminary  results  will  be 
known. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  still  not 
doing  enough  for  those  expired  to 
agent  orange.  I  continue  to  read  re- 
ports of  cursory  and  insensitive  treat- 
ment by  officials  and  medical  person- 
nel at  VA  hospitals,  and  downgrading 
of  the  problem  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Moreover.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  we  are  moving  fast  enough  to  do 
the  research  necessary  to  determine 
what  effects  agent  orange  has  on 
human  health;  given  the  amount  of 
circumstantial  evidence  linking  the 
herbicide  to  health  problems,  this  is 
inexcusable. 

I  wiU  continue  to  follow  this  contro- 
versy closely  and  expect  to  see  reports 
noting  an  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  veterans  claiming  agent 
orange  related  problems.  As  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  notes,  the  greatest  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made  for  these  veter- 
ans is  a  resolution  of  their  medical 
problems  in  a  fair,  quick,  and  open 
fashion. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Bulletin,  VLax.  2, 19801 
Wt  Nekd  am  Answer  or  Agemt  Oramgx 
The  Vietnam  war  tus  been  over  for  five 
years,  but  for  many  of  its  veterans  some  of 
its  possible  after-effects  are  Just  beginning 
to  show  up:  Liver  ailments,  respiratory  prob- 
lems and  nervous  disorders,  birth  abnor- 
malities In  their  children,  cancer. 

There's  a  disturbing  possibility  that  such 
medical  problems  were  caused  by  the  expo- 
sure of  \3S.  troops  in  Vietnam  to  Agent 
Orange,  a  chemical  spray  that  was  used  to 
defoliate  Jungle  trees  and  reveal  hiding 
places  of  the  Vietcong. 

So  far,  however,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hasn't  been  accepting  many  disability 
claims  based  on  the  alleged  harm  done  by 
Agent  Orange.  There  hasn't  yet  been  suffi- 
cient scientific  proof  that  the  chemical  was 
responsible  for  the  ailments.  Of  1,233  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  have  filed  for  disability 
benefits  in  cases  related  to  Agent  Orange, 
only  21  have  been  awarded  benefits. 

There  appears  to  be  enough  circumstan- 
tial evidence  against  Agent  Orange,  howev- 
er, for  research  into  its  possible  side-effects 
to  be  given  the  iilghest  priority.  The  De- 
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fense  Department  maintains  that  there  was 
no  widespread  exposure  of  U.S.  soldiers  and 
marines  to  the  herbicide.  But  the  General 
Accounting  Office  says  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  troops  were  based  either  in.  or  ex- 
tremely close  to.  areas  In  which  they  could 
have  been  exposed  to  Agent  Orange. 

There  have  been  charges  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  more  Interested  In  avoiding 
liability  for  any  disabling  effect  of  Agent 
Orange  than  in  discovering  what  its  medical 
properties  might  be.  We  would  hope  there  is 
no  basis  for  such  charges.  It's  simple  Justice, 
in  our  view,  for  veterans  who  can  show  they 
were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange  to  be  com- 
pensated for  any  disabilities  that  may  have 
resulted  from  the  exposure.  It  would  be  the 
aSxe.  really,  as  if  they  tiad  been  felled  by 
enemy  bullets. 

If  Agent  Orange  is  found  "guilty"  as 
charged,  it's  likely  to  cost  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions In  disability  payments.  But  these  men 
were  ottr  agents  In  Vietnam.  If  the^were  in- 
jured, or  are  facing  death,  because  of  expo- 
sure to  the  herbicide,  we  owe  them  and 
their  families  some  compensation  for  their 
suffering. 

The  issue  comes  down  to  being  fair  to  all 
concerned,  the  veterans  and  the  taxpayers. 
The  answer  is  likely  to  be  found  in  a  laborar 
tory.  We  hope  an  allout  effort  is  made  to 
provide  that  answer. 

Meanwhile,  we  applaud  efforts  such  as 
those  in  New  Jersey,  where  a  state  commis- 
sion has  been  established  to  identify  possi- 
ble victims  of  Agent  Orange  and  help  them 
find  medical,  legal  and  social  assistance.* 


THE  159TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR  FOR 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OP  CALIPOIUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  25,  marks  the  159th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  beginning  of  the  war  for 
Greek  independence.  On  this  day  in 
1821,  Greece  embarked  on  a  9-year 
struggle  to  overthrow  four  centuries  of 
domination  and  cultural  repression  by 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Nine  years  later, 
victorious.  Greece's  commitment  to 
freedom  and  equality  was  manifest  In 
the  reinstatement  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this  day  to 
honor  Greek  Americans,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  contribution 
Greece  has  made  to  our  Western  civili- 
zation. It  was  in  Greece,  over  2.500 
years  ago  that  the  philosophical  foun- 
dations of  democratic  government 
originated.  It  was  this  foundation 
upon  which  the  U.S.  philosophy  of 
government  was  based.  The  American 
creed"  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice 
f or  aU  is  an  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
and  concepts  of  the  ancient  Greek  city 
states  and  philosophers. 

Today,  throughout  the  34th  District 
of  California,  the  Greek  community 
will  celebrate  their  independence  and 
heritage  of  freedom  and  democracy 
proudly.  In  gratitude  for  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  Greece  has  made, 
and  continues  to  make,  to  the  United 
States,  I  extend  my  congratulations 
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and  continuing  support  to  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  ancestry .• 


A  FRUSTRATED  AMERICA  WILL 
TURN  TO  RONALD  REAGAN 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  MEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  is  in  serious  trouble  today  be- 
cause our  leadership  in  the  V/hite 
House  and  in  the  Congress  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  make  the  tough 
choices  which  are  necessary  if  infla- 
tion at  home  is  to  be  controlled  and 
the  erosion  of  our  strength  abroad  is 
to  be  stopped. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  leaders  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  higher  taxes  and  gasoline 
prices  will  lower  inflation;  or.  that  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  will  make  us  stronger 
militarily.  Americans  are  too  canny  to 
take  this  doubletalk  for  anything  but 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Nicholas  Mahoney. 
publisher  of  Hoosick  FaUs  Standard- 
Press  and  the  Washington  County 
Post  in  New  York,  provides  as  good  an 
expression  of  the  frustration  the 
American  people  now  feel  as  I  have 
seen  from  any  of  our  so-called  "nation- 
al opinion-makers."  But  rather  than 
simply  ring  his  hands  over  the  precar- 
ious state  of  our  Nation.  Mr.  Mahoney 
offers  us  a  hope  and  an  opportunity. 
In  1980.  he  teUs  us,  we  can  turn  to  the 
one  leader  on  the  scene  today  who 
offers  the  American  people  a  "consist- 
ent, unwaffled  philosophy."  a  stead- 
fast plan  to  put  this  country  back  on 
track  economically  and  militarily. 
That  leader  is  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  Mr.  Mahon- 
ey's  fine  article  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues: 

Consistent,  Unwaitled  Philosofhy 

This  is  a  frustrating  time  In  whicb  to  live. 

It  is  frustrating  to  stop  at  a  supermarket 
and  wince  at  the  prices  of  food.  It  is  frus- 
trating to  receive  an  oil  bill  for  heating.  It  is 
painful  to  be  told  by  the  president  that  we 
must  sacrifice  more  In  our  private  lives  to 
douse  the  flames  of  Inflation,  while  the  plan 
he  outlines  fails  to  make  sense.  It  is  at  least 
disconcerting  to  have  a  10  cents  per  gallon 
extra  tax  on  gasoline  to  fight  inflation,  and 
to  be  told  that  a  tax  cut  would  fuel  infla- 
tion. 

We  never  have  been  able  to  understand 
why  it  Is  less  inflationary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  tax  us  and  spend  the  money  It  takes 
from  us  than  it  Is  to  lower  our  taxes  and 
allow  us  to  spend  the  money.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  a  tax  helps  build  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

We  also  know  tha^  none  of  the  medicine 
prescribed  by  our  government  experts  to 
date  has  been  effective  In  reducing  the  rate 
of  inflation.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  made  It 
worse. 

An  American  becomes  almost  apoplectic 
over  the  retention  of  American  hostages  In 
Iran,  especially  when  banners  bearing  such 
messages  as  "America  Can  Do  Nothing 
About  It"  are  shown  on  television.  Choreo- 
graphed Iranian  mobs,  chanting  and  Jab- 
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bing  their  fists  Into  the  air.  and  screaming 
Insults  against  America,  are  shown  outside 
the  U.S.  Embassy  where  50  Americans  have 
been  held  hostage  for  months.  It  Is  true 
that  the  United  SUtes  can  do  little  or  noth- 
ing about  freeing  Its  citizens  from  Iran  with- 
out risking  their  Uves,  but  there  is  some 
solace  In  realizing  that  any  ragged  group  of 
wild-eyed  terrorists  can  seize  an  embassy  In 
any  country  at  almost  any  time  and  hold 
hostages  of  other  countries.  We  aren't  the 
only  nation  being  victimized. 

It  is  frustrating  to  have  countries 
throughout  the  world  heaping  scorn  on 
Americans  and  desecrating  the  American 
flag  after  two  generations  of  Americans 
have  dug  Into  their  own  pockets  to  furnish 
money,  food,  equipment,  and  protection  to 
get  them  on  their  feet  and  able  to  take 
proper  places  In  the  world. 

No  one  likes  to  see  a  "Yankee  Go  Home" 
sign  In  a  country  we  have  saved  from  starva- 
tion. 

Even  some  of  our  own  allies,  countries 
where  we  maintain  troops  for  their  protec- 
tion, refused  to  subscribe  to  plans  to  Invoke 
economic  sanctions  against  Iran  for  Its  un- 
lawful Imprisonment  of  hostages,  or  even  to 
boycott  the  Olympic  Games  In  Moscow  as 
punishment  for  the  cruel  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  present  administra- 
tion does  not  have  the  answer  to  Inflation 
or  the  nation's  security.  It  has  a  waffling 
philosophy  which  has  scared  us  all. 

We'U  wager  that  despite  the  promise  by 
the  present  administration  that  the  number 
of  federal  employes  will  be  reduced  by 
20.000  will  never  come  to  pass.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  there  win  be  additional  federal 
employes  added  to  our  already  bloated  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  only  philosophy  In  sight,  which  has 
remained  constant  through  two  presidential 
campaigns  and  through  two  terms  as  gover- 
nor of  <;allfomla,  has  been  that  of  Ronald 
Reagan  who  seeks  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  president.  He  has  not  waffled.  He 
has  been  consistent.  It  is  time  America 
adopted  such  a  philosophy  for  the  good  of 
us  all.* 


INFCE  n 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

ornxiMOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  made  a  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues on  a  matter  of  Important  in- 
ternational consequence,  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  International  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  (INFCE) 
regarding  the  importance  of  nuclear 
technology.  As  I  stated  then,  I  felt  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  press  ac- 
count of  the  conclusions  of  this  2M- 
year.  66-nation  effort  was  buried  deep 
and  received  very  little  public  atten- 
tion. The  Washington  Post  attempted 
to  rationalize  in  a  March  3  editorial 
position  that  the  outcome  of  this 
effort  was  "a  modest  success."  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  this  Carter-pro- 
moted activity,  which  in  effect  led  to  a 
65-1  vote  against  the  U.S.  position,  can 
be  claimed  as  a  "modest  success,"  yet 
the  attitude  assumed  In  the  Post  edito- 
rial resembles  the  mind-set  that  has 
been  prevalent  since  the  early  months 
of  this  administration.  I  do  not  see 
how  one  could,  fashion  even  a  mild  dip- 
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lomatic  victory  out  of  this  outright  re- 
jection. But  now.  before  us,  is  the 
challenge  of  recovering  some  of  the 
erosion  of  our  international  posture 
prior  to  the  next  economic  summit  in 
June  and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
Review  Conference  in  August  of  this 
year.  This  responsibility  must  be  as- 
sumed by  Congress  with  urgency. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  join  me  in  asking  this  adminis- 
tration whether  or  not  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
reconstruct  nuclear  energy  policy  in  a 
maimer  consonant  with  the  needs  of 
an  energy  dependent  world  precarious- 
ly linked  with  Persian  Gulf  resources 
where  the  Carter  administration  now 
talks  about  military  steps  Ve  m&y 
have  to  take  to  defend  the  oU  fields 
for  the  benefit  of  the  free  world. 

An  important  perspective  of  the 
issues  can  be  distilled  from  the  article 
I  submit  below,  which  summarizes  a 
numt>er  of  concerns  raised  by  various 
participants  in  INFCE.  The  central 
conclusion  on  which  a  consensus  was 
reached,  namely  that  spent  fuel  has 
value,  especially  to  nations  with  large 
commitments  to  nuclear  ehergy.  must 
become  the  focal  point  for  the  review 
of  our  current  policy.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  recognition  that  reprocess- 
ing of  spent  fuel  is  important  to  recov- 
er the  value  in  this  fuel  as  well  as  to 
enhance  our  ability  to  manage  the 
small  amount  of  high-level  waste  in- 
cluded in  this  spent  fueL  An  argument 
over  the  relative  economics  of  the 
value  of  this  fuel  has  been  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
justify  the  current  administration  po- 
sition. 

The  following  article  addresses  this 
from  a  number  of  perspectives  and 
puts  this  issue  into  proper  context. 
There  are  a  number  of  conditions 
under  which  decisions  to  reprocess  and 
recycle  material  will  be  made,  based 
on  the  macroeconomics  of  the  overall 
impact  on  the  cost  of  uranium  supply. 
Yet  other  decisions  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  asset  that  reprocessing 
represents  to  waste  disposal  coupled 
with  the  importance  of  en«rgy  re- 
source conservation.  It  is  distressing  to 
me  that  this  administration  would  use 
the  free  market  economics  argument 
when  it  was  its  unilateral  initiative 
which  resulted  in  the  shutdown  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  li- 
censing proceedings.  The  propriety  of 
a  member  of  the  White  House  staff 
contacting  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  namely  the  NRC,  to  force  ter- 
mination of  a  public  licensing  process 
is  highly  questionable.  Thus,  this  ad- 
ministration eliminated  the  only  vehi- 
cle for  the  free  market  system  to  seek 
its  own  level.  This  maneuver  suggests 
that  some  members  of  the  administra- 
tion may  have  believed  that  the  out- 
come of  the  proceedings  before^  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (x>uld 
have  provided  substantial  arguments 
directly  contrary  to  policy.  Members 
of  at  least  one  of  the  special  interest 
organizations  opposed  to  this  policy 
and  a  putidpant  in  the  proceedings 
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before  the  NRC  now  occupy  key  posi- 
tions in  th4  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  ttie  Justice  Department,  and 
the  Envlroi  mental  Protection  Agency. 
This  ve8te<  interest  is  cause  for  even 
greater  cot  cem  since  the  need  to  res- 
urrect this  issue  in  the  administration 
may  be  sub  verted  by  internal  manipu- 
lation. 

I  subscrile  to  the  recent  statement 
by  the  Nat  onal  Academy  of  Sciences 
In  its  repot,  "Energy  in  Transition: 
1985-2010."  that  "the  exacerbaUon  of 
intematlon  il  competition  for  access  to 
fossil  fuels  ^hat  could  occur  in  the  ab- 
senae  of  aii  adequate  worldwide  nu- 
clear powe^  program"  Is  a  greater 
threat  to  ptece  than  a  consistent  and 
thoughtful  approach  to  energy  appli- 
cations of  1  luclear  energy  technology. 
The  standards  for  safeguards,  public 
safety,  and  environmental  Impacts  of 
the  operati(  in  of  vital  fuel  cycle  facili- 
ties should  be  adopted  as  U.S.  stand- 
ards. With<  ut  a  viable  demonstration 
program  oj  the  acceptability  of  our 
standards  a  i  they  may  relate  to  the  ef- 
ficient ope  -ation  of  these  types  of 
facilities  of  this  nature,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  l  hat  we  could  ever  be  credi- 
ble in  insist  ng  on  U.S.  standards. 

Thus.  I  fe  >1  strongly  that  the  time  is 
now  to  resu  ne  the  licensing  considera- 
tion of  these  matters  as  well  as  to 
press  for  nu  aningf ul  demonstration  of 
various  faotts  of  this  technology  at 
commercial  icale.  To  the  extent  that  it 
will  provid(  opportunities  for  other 
nations  to  t  efer  commitments  of  their 
own.  we  shtuld  also  encourage  inter- 
national pa  ticlpation  in  these  facili- 
ties. Anyth  ng  less  than  this  willing- 
ness to  acco  nmodate  the  vital  interna- 
tional eneny  security  needs  of  both 
the  industrialized  nations  of  the  free 
world  and  the  developing  nations, 
would  be  a  national  tragedy.  Should 
we  fail  in  tl  is  effort,  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  :hat  the  United  States 
would  be  cit  sd  as  the  cause  for  the  re- 
jection of  tl  e  Nonprolif  eration  Treaty 
by  those  nitions  whose  energy  secu- 
rity interest  i  have  been  Jeopardized  by  ' 
our  unilater  il  policies. 

Mr.  Spea4er.  it  would  be  a  disap- 
pointment t4>  me  to  address  the  House 
again  in  lat<i  August  or  early  Septem- 
ber after  th<  June  and  August  interna- 
tional meeti  igs  to  revisit  this  issue  In 
an  open  dis:usslon  of  what  our  next 
step  is  to  be  after  announcements  are 
made  that  iiations  have  been  forced 
from  their  solemn  commitments  to 
adhere  to  t  le  principles  and  the  re- 
(lulrements  of  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty, 

Mr.  Speakjer,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  Insert  an  ex 
cellent  simu  lary  by  Simon  Rippon  of 
the  INFCE  I  ctivity  that  was  published 
in  the  Marcl  i  4  Energy  Daily. 

INFCETs  Fif  AL  Sbsioit  Consensus  But 
Not  Accord 
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national  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
(INFCE)  on  which  all  the  delegates  to  the 
final  conference  in  Vienna  last  week  seemed 
to  agree. 

But  it  was  equally  clear  from  the  closing 
statements  of  the  national  delegations  that 
different  countries  still  will  draw  different 
conclusions  from  the  voluminous  INFCE  re- 
ports on  what  is  and  what  is  not  acceptable 
in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

Those  countries  that  are  likely  to  depend 
on  others  for  uranium  supplies  have  gener- 
ally adopted  the  position— as  voiced  by  West 
Oermany's  Hans  Werner  Lautenschlager— 
that  "Every  country  will  still  have  to  make 
its  own  decisions  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy,  taking  into  account  [its]  re- 
spective technical,,  ecological,  economic,  po- 
litical and  financial  circumstances."  And  for 
most  of  these  countries,  these  circumstances 
clearly  dictate  keeping  open  the  option  of 
reprocessing  and  fast  breeder  reactors. 

The  INFCE  particlpanU  did  not  contest 
U.S.  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith's  conclusion 
that  "all  countries  were  agreed  that  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  plutonium  recycle  in 
light  water  reactors  will  at  best  be  small." 
But  several  countries  clearly  deny  the  ac- 
companying implication  that  there  is  no 
need  for  thermal  recycle. 

Notably,  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  delega- 
tion stated:  "Plutonium  recycle  in  thermal 
reactors  can  achieve  savings  of  up  to  40  per- 
cent in  uranium  requirements  over  the 
once-through  fuel  cycle,  which  makes 
reprocessing  an  indispensable  operation  in 
most  nuclear  fuel  cycles."  The  Swiss  talked 
of  the  "well-known  advantages"  of  plutoni- 
um recycle  in  thermal  reactors. 

And  the  Belgians— who  now  own  a  small 
reprocessing  plant  which  could  be  reactivat- 
ed, who  have  a  mixed-oxide  fuel  fabrication 
plant  and  a  great  deal  of  irradiation  experi- 
ence with  Plutonium  fuels  in  thermal  reac- 
tors—insisted that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  fuel  cycle  is  economically  Justifi- 
able "should  be  left  entirely  to  the  country 
concerned." 

More  generally,  the  position  of  the  delega- 
tions from  the  uranium-dependent  countries 
was  that  INFCE  had  identified  reprocessing 
as  an  essential  first  step  in  most  fuel  cycles, 
and  therefore  provision  for  this  option 
should  be  retained  in  all  long-term  supply 
contracts.  This  being  so,  their  reasoning 
went,  it  is  better  to  reprocess  sooner  rather 
than  later,  or  at  least  to  ship  spent  fuel  to  a 
large  reprocessing  center  where  it  can  be 
stored  under  an  international  management 
scheme. 

The  three  countries  with  relatively  abun- 
dant uranium  reserves— Australia.  Canada 
and  the  U.S.— conceded  the  right  of  others 
to  decide  on  their  own  fuel  cycle  options. 
But  they  noted  that  INFCE  has  identified 
"sensitive  areas"  of  the  fuel  cycle,  and  they 
can  be  expected  to  seek  improved  institu- 
tional control  over  these  areas  as  a  condi- 
tion in  bilateral  supply  agreements. 

The  efforts  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  establish  an  inter- 
national Plutonium  storage  scheme  (IPS), 
which  have  been  proceeding  in  parallel  with 
INFCE.  offer  the  prospect  of  one  such  insti- 
tutional arrangement  to  deal  with  the  sensi- 
tive area  of  separated  plutonium.  The  fact 
that  IPS  was  endorsed  by  the  three  main 
uranium  suppliers,  as  well  as  by  all  the  con- 
sumers, was  seen  as  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging developments  at  the  final  INFCE  con- 
ference. 

There  may  be  less  accord  on  another  sen- 
sitive area  which  was  identified  in  the 
INFCE  report— namely,  the  long-term  pro- 
liferation risk  associated  with  spent  fuel 
storage  and  disposal.  The  INFCE  woridng 
group  that  looked  into  the  question  of  spent 
fuel  storage  noted  that  while  wet  storage  ,of 
low-bumup  fuel  has  been  demonstrated  for 
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periods  up  to  20  years,  experience  with 
high-bumup  fuel  is  only  10  years  and  fur- 
ther testing  will  be  required  to  evaluate 
longer-term  storage. 

Many  of  the  conference  delegates  felt  the 
U.S.,  Gerard  Smith  had  gone  too  far  with 
his  claim  that  INFCE  had  proved  spent  fuel 
"can  be  safely  stored  on  an  interim  or  long- 
term  basis,  and  terminal  disposal  without 
reprocessing  appears  to  be  a  realistic  option 
for  either  economic  or  nonproliferatlon  rea- 
sons." 

The  head  of  the  French  delegation.  M.  de 
Commines,  warned  of  large  accumulations 
of  untreated  spent  fuel  in  years  to  come. 
Along  with  delegates  from  several  smaller 
countries,  he  advocated  a  scheme  for  inter- 
natioruil  management  of  spent  fuel  in  paral- 
lel with  International  plutonium  storage. 

Hermann  Bondi,  head  of  the  British  dele- 
gation, referrli\g  to  the  report  of  INFCE's 
uranium  supply/demand  group,  said:  "The 
overriding  message  which  comes  through  to 
us  from  that  report  is  the  uncertainty  we  all 
place  in  planning  of  nuclear  power."  He 
called  uranium  "the  most  political  of  all 
commodities."  And  like  most  of  the  consum- 
er country  delegates.  Bondi  drew  attention 
to  recommended  guidelines  for  long-term 
supply  contracts  contained  in  the  final 
INFCE  report. 

The  hope  implicit  in  those  griidelines  is 
that  greater  predictability  can  be  intro- 
duced into  conditions  of  prior  consent  for 
retransfer  or  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  and 
that  "case-by-case"  constraints  can  be  effec- 
tively eliminated  from  bilateral  agreements. 

To  foster  a  mood  that  could  make  this 
possible,  most  delegates  to  the  INFCE  con- 
ference were  inclined  to  play  down  residual 
differences  of  opinion.  They  concentrated 
instead  on  mutual  self-congratulation  over 
the  fact  that  46  nations  had  agreed  on  a 
consensus  report  without  the  need  for  mi- 
nority views.  Nonetheless,  last  weeli's  final 
national  statements  Indicate  that  consumer 
nations  can— and  will— draw  on  plenty  of 
ammunition  from  INFCE  in  forthcoming 
negotiations  of  international  nuclear  supply 
agreements.* 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  which  woidd  extend 
by  60  days  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  with  the 
expectation  that  the  House  will  act  on 
the  resolution  later  this  week.  This 
action  is  necessary.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause without  it  the  act  will  expire  on 
next  Friday,  March  28.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lapse,  because  it  contains 
important  authorities  under  which  our 
industrial  base  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  mobilize  quickly  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency. 

We  have  twice  before  in  this  Con- 
gress extended  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  for  short  periods,  in  order  to 
give  the  conferees  time  to  complete 
work  on  S.  932.  the  "Energy  Security 
Act."  Members  wIU  recaU  that  the 
House  synthetic  fuels  legislation 
which  we  passed  overwhelmingly  last 
June  represented  amendments  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act  and  included 
an  extension  of  the  act.  We  are  still  in 
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conference  on  this  energy  legislation 
although  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  have  made  significant  progress 
since  we  last  extended  the  DPA  in 
January.  I  have  every  expectation  that 
when  we  bring  this  matter  to  the 
Members  for  action  again,  it  will  be 
contained  in  a  conference  report  on 
the  omnibus  energy  legislation.  Mean- 
while, it  is  vital  that  we  continue  the 
authorities  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  and  1  hope  Members  will  act  ex- 
peditiously when  this  resolution  comes 
before  them  for  action  later  this  week. 
The  Senate  plans  to  take  similar 
action.* 


INDEPENDE3JCE  OF 
BYELORUSSIA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

age  and  determination  is  admired  by 
all! 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  support  the 
wonderful  suggestion  to  include  Byelo- 
russian in  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. This  is  certainly  a  method  of 
bringing  reassurance  and  support  to 
the  courageous  Byelorussian  people 
and  the  Byelorussian-American  com- 
munity, and  an  idea  to  be  given 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  proud 
people  of  Byelorussia  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  all,  and  we  join  them  in  the 
hope  that  one  day  their  aspirations 
for  independence  will  be  realized,  and 
they  will  come  to  know  the  freedom 
we  value  so  highly  in  the  United 
States  of  America.* 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marlcs  a  momentous  day  for  all  who 
are  committed  to  the  ideals  of  self-de- 
termination, independence,  and  free- 
dom. Sixty-two  years  ago,  on  March 
25.  1918.  the  executive  committee  of 
the  First  Byelorussian  National  Con- 
gress proclaimed  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  implementing  a 
national  constitution  which  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  assembly  and  speech, 
liberty  of  conscience,  inviolability  of 
person  and  home,  and  equality  of  all 
citizens  imder  the  law.  However,  this' 
dream  of  independence  and  national- 
ism was  tragically  short-lived. 

The  victims  of  both  Commimist  ag- 
gression and  imperalism.  and  later. 
Nazi  occupation,  the  Byelorussian 
people  remained  steadfast  in  their  re- 
sistance to  subjugation.  Gallant  Byelo- 
russian patriots  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  their  ideals,  demonstrating  their 
total  dedication  to  national  independ- 
ence. Since  1921,  the  Russian  Com- 
mimist Party  has  controlled  the  af- 
fairs of  Byelorussia;  but.  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  people  has  remained 
one  of  the  richest  in  Eastern  Europe. 
In  their  hearts,  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  a  continual  desire  for  the 
independence  which  was  once  theirs— 
and  a  belief  that  this  independence 
will  be  restored. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  plight  of 
Michal  Kubaka.  a  proud  Byelorussian, 
unjustly  imprisoned  by  the  Soviets- 
yet  another  prisoner  of  conscience! 
And  what  is  Michal's  crime?  He  en- 
lightened his  fellow  workers  of  their 
basic  human  rights  as  designated  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights— hardly  an  act  prompting  a  6- 
year  imprisonment  in  a  psychiatric 
prison!  He  has  once  again  been  impris- 
oned for  his  essays,  "Human  Rights 
and  Detente  are  Indivisible,"  and  "The 
Stolen  Fatherland."  Michal  has 
become  another  victim  of  the  oppres- 
sive Soviet  regime.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  demanding  the 
release  of  Michal  Kubaka.  whose  cour- 


PRESIDENTIAL  PLAN  FOR 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORM 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week.  In  response  to  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  pro- 
vided me  with  certain  documents  used 
by  the  White  House  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Presidential  plan  for  selec- 
tive service  reform. 

The  Presidential  plan  report  was 
submitted  to  Congress  February  11, 
1980.  in  response  to  an  amendment  to 
the  1980  Defense  Authorization  Act 
that  requested  the  President  to  study 
and  report  back  to  Congress  on  10  Se- 
lective Service  System  (SSS)  and  mili- 
tary manpower  issues. 

On  October  12.  1979.  Zbignlew  Brze- 
zinskl.  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  directed 
James  T.  Mclntyre.  Jr..  Director,  OMB 
to— 

imdertake  such  studies  and  deliberations  as 
are  necessary  to  develop  a  broad  Presiden- 
tial plan  for  Selective  Service  System 
reform  as  will  be  caUed  for  in  the  1980  De- 
fense Authorization  Act. 

On  October  15.  1979.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
tasked  out  to  three  agencies  the  10 
issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  report. 
Five  issues  were  assigned  to  SSS,  four 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 
and  one.  national  civilian  service,  to 
OMB. 

These  three  agencies  prepared  the 
three  studies  used  by  the  Presidential 
plan  "steering  group"  in  writing  the 
February  11,  1980.  report  to  Congress. 

The  SSS  report,  dated  January  16. 
1980.  was  obtained  by  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  and  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  February  27,  1980.  at 
S1917. 

OMB  has  refused  to  release  its 
reiKtrt  on  national  civilian  service  on 
the  grounds  that  It  is  "sensitive  and 
confidential"  and  thus  exempt  from 
the  FOIA.  I  am  appealing  this  deci- 
sion. 

The  DOD  report,  dated  January  14, 
1980.  is  set  out  below,  along  with  an 
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article  from  the  March  20. 1980.  Wash- 
ington Post. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the 
SSS  report  nor  the  DOD  report,  which 
represent  the  best  thinking  on  the 
subject  from  these  two  agencies,  rec- 
ommend premobilization  (peacetime) 
draft  registration. 

Tomorrow  I  will  discuss  additional 
documents  I  obtained  under  my  FOIA 
request. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  20.  I980I 

Draft  Registration  Plan  Rtm s  Counter  to 

Pentagon  Memo 

(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

President  Carter's  plan  for  peacetime 
draft  registration  was  not  what  the  Penta- 
gon's manpower  office  had  in  mind,  accord- 
ing to  an  internal  Defense  Department 
report  obtained  yesterday. 

The  report  also  warned  that  requiring  the 
registration  of  men.  but  not  women,  prob- 
ably would  be  challenged  In  the  courts  and 
could  hinder  mobilization. 

The  document,  dated  January  1980  and 
obtained  by  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D- 
Colo.)  under  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request,  is  expected  to  fuel  the  controversy 
over  President  Carter's  plan  to  require  19- 
and  20-year-olds  to  register  this  year. 

Since  the  House  has  refused  to  t>ass  the 
required  legislation  for  registration  of 
women.  Carter  is  now  trying  to  persuade 
Congress  to  provide  $13.3  million  in  fiscal 
1980  supplemental  funds  to  finance  the  reg- 
istration of  men  only. 

The  maniwwer  office  report,  written  as 
Carter  was  mulling  his  registration  decision, 
did  not  recommend  peacetime  registraton. 
It  noted  that  the  Selective  Service  "is  devel- 
<K>ing  plans  to  conduct  an  emergency  regis- 
tration within  the  first  10  days  after  mobili- 
sation is  announced." 

Selective  Service,  in  a  separate  r^xnt 
dated  Jan.  16.  said  it  would  be  moat  "cost-ef- 
fective to  register  young  people  after  a  na- 
tional emergency  were  declared.  Carter  has 
rejected  that  recommendation  partly  aa.  the 
ground  that  peacetime  registraUoa  would 
demonstrate  national  resolve  to  the  SovieC 
Union. 

Now  that  Carter  has  settled  for  men-only 
registration,  the  key  questions  become 
whether  Congress  will  provide  the  money 
and  whether  the  courts  will  uphold  the  reg- 
istraton of  men  but  not  women. 

The  White  House  la  pressing  Congress  to 
get  aroimd  iU  budget  celling  for  fiscal  1980 
and  still  come  up  with  the  $13.3  million  for 
men-only  registration  by  transferring  that 
amount  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  Selective 
Service.  A  resolution  to  do  this  is  expected 
to  be  voted  on  next  week  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  Senate  is 
awaiting  House  action. 

In  discussing  the  risk  of  men-only  regis- 
tration being  invalidated  in  the  courts,  the 
Pentagon  report  said  that  "an  injunction 
arising  from  these  suits  could  cause  damag- 
ing delays  during  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency or  war." 

"Extending  the  presidential  authority  to 
register,  classify  and.  with  congressional  ap- 
proval, to  Induct  women  as  well  as  men 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  adverse  court 
action  during  a  time  of  crisis."  the  report 
said. 

"Women  have  proven  that  they  can  suc- 
cessfully serve  in  a  large  number  of  occupa- 
tions In  our  peacetime  military  force,  and 
also  can  serve  successfully  in  large  numbers 
in  an  expanded  wartime  force. 

"Consequently,  if  registration  or  induction 
is  reinstated  and  women  are  excluded,  it  is 
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^x  discrimination  suits  would  be 
the  U5.  government." 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
such  a  suit.  The  Justice  De- 
an opinion  that  differs  from 
Pentagon  and  the  Selective 
has  predicted  that  men- 
would  survive  a  court  chal- 


Seni  ,te  Arrned  Services  Committee 
yes^rday.  Sen.  John  Warner  (R- 
th>t  any  government  plan  that  re- 
registration   of   women   would 
lloodgate"  and  wash  away  the 
president  and  the  Congress  to 
out  of  combat. 
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Plan  por  Selective  Service 
Report  on  Selected  Issues 


IMTRODUCnON 


Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 

diaected  the  President  to  submit  a 

Pebi  nary  9,  1980  for  reform  of  the 

Set  (rice  System.  The  Act  specif  ical- 

Ihe  President  to  report  on  ten 

conpem  to  Congress.  The  Director 

of  Management  and  Budget  di- 

I^partment  of  Defense  to  pre- 

on  four  of  these  issues: 

desi  'ability  ot  the  enactment  of  au- 

t  le  President  to  Induct  persons 

ui  ider  such  Act  for  training  and 

t  le  Armed  Forces  during   any 

■espect  to  which  the  President 

t^at  such  authority  is  required  in 

the  national  defense. 

women  should  be  subject  to 

iinder  such  Act  and  to  induc- 

traiiting  and  service  in  the  Armed 

under  such  Act. 

des  rabillty  and  feasibility  of  pro- 

authoi  Ity  for  the  President  to  induct 

the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

pc  ssible  procedures  that  could  be 

tb  enable  the  Armed  Forces  to 

p«  rsonnel  requirements. 

attached  reports  fulfill  this  re- 


Depa  tment 


of    Defense    also    will 
report  to  the  Congress  re- 
education incentives  and  the  status 
Volunteer  Force. 


separate  i 


1.  ISS0S 

The  desirability  of  the  enactment  of  au- 
thority for  tl  le  President  to  induct  persons 
registered  uc  iter  such  Act  for  training  and 
service  in  tie  Armed  Forces  during  any 
period  with  i  espect  to  which  the  President 
determines  tl  lat  such  authority  is  required 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense. 


2.  BACKGROI7ND 


\na 


instituted  during  the  Civil 
War  1  by  Acts  of  Congress, 
authorized  use  of  the  draft  by 
beginning  one  year  prior  to 
in  World  War  II.  This  au- 
through  World  War  11. 
War  II,  Congress  allowed  th^ 
empire  for  a  brief  period,  but  re- 
■  (tion  during  the  Berlin  air- 
the  following  25  years,  the 
"  to  the  President  the  au- 
when  to  initiate  indue- 
law  provided  an  induction 
a  two  year  period.  The  author- 
"ed  for  one  year  in  1950.  Be- 
.  the  induction  authority  was 
[Congress  to  the  President  foi 
year   periods.    However,   in 
at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
extended  the  President's  in- 
.   for  only  two  years.  The 
Administration's  request  for 
extension  in  1971  was  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

allow  time  to  phase  into  an  Ail-Vohmteer 
force. 

The  last  call  for  inductees  was  issued  by 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  December 
1972.  On  January  27,  1973.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  announced  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  "zero  draft."  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration did  not  request  an  extension  of 
the  President's  induction  authority  in  1973, 
in  part  because  of  a  belief  held  by  some  that 
the  existence  of  induction  authority  would 
reduce  motivation  to  make  the  volunteer 
force  work.  Congress  allowed  the  authority 
to  expire  on  July  1,  1973.  Other  provisions 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  includ- 
ing Presidential  authority  to  register  and 
classify  young  men,  remained  in  effect. 

3.  ALTERNATIVES 

The  Administration  considered  the  follow- 
ing alternatives: 

Provide  authority  for  the  President  to 
induct  persons  based  on  Presidential  deter- 
mination that  such  authority  is  required  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense. 

Provide  Presidential  authority  to  begin  in- 
duction upon  Presidential  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  or  Congressional  decla- 
ration of  national  emergency  or  war. 

Continue  with  the  current  arrangement; 
i.e.,  the  Congress  retains  the  authority  to 
initiate  induction. 

4.  CONSIDERATION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

The  current  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
authorizes  the  President  to  reinstate  regis- 
tration and  classification  but  prohibits  in- 
ductions without  Congressional  approval. 
The  Administration  does  not  object  to  the 
requirement  for  Congressional  approval.  In 
a  nation  where  individual  freedom  is  cher- 
ished, the  decision  to  institute  conscription 
is  a  serious  matter.  The  Administration 
would  not  hesitate  to  request  the  authority 
to  conscript  to  provide  the  Armed  Forces 
with  manpower  in  a  national  emergency  or 
even  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  during  peacetime.  Because  such  a  de- 
cision involves  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
lives  of  millions  of  young  Americans,  and 
their  relatives,  it  is  a  decision  that  should  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  a  strong  national 
consensus.  Failure  to  achieve  such  a  consen- 
sus could  lead  to  bitterness  and  division 
among  the  population.  This  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  unity  needed  to  support  the  na- 
tional effort  in  a  crisis.  The  best  means  of 
producing  a  national  consensus  is  to  insure 
that  the  resumption  of  conscription  is  sup- 
ported by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress. 

The  President  currently  has  authority  to 
resume  registration  and  classification.  The 
Selective  Service  System  is  developing  plans 
to  conduct  an  emergency  registration  within 
the  first  ten  days  after  mobilization  is  an- 
nounced. An  additional  few  days  will  be 
needed  to  conduct  a  lottery  and  transfer  the 
registration  data  to  computer  records.  In- 
duction authority  will  not  be  needed  until 
about  a  week  after  a  decision  to  mobilize. 

5.  CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Administration  that 
sufficient  time  probably  will  exist  after  mo- 
bilization is  announced  for  Congress  to  au- 
thorize induction  by  amending  the  current 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  451  et  seq). 

6.  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Administration  does  not  seek  addi- 
tional statutory  authority  regarding  the 
issue  of  induction.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  objection'  if  Congress  wishes  to 
provide  the  President  authority  to  induct 
persons  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Aftned  Forces  when  the  President  proclaims 
a  national  emergency  or  upon  Congressional 
declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency.* 
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THE  62D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BYELORUSSIAN  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  This  anniversa- 
ry comes  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
world  has  once  again  become  aware  of 
Soviet  aggression  and  domination.  The 
Soviet  incursion  into  Afghanistan  is 
but  another  example  of  the  Soviet's 
willingness  to  forcefully  invade  an  in- 
dependent country  and  remain-  there 
while  scoffing  at  the  outcry  of  world 
opinion. 

Soviet  expansionism  is  not  new  to 
the  people  of  Byelorussia.  They  have 
been  striving  to  regain  their  national 
lights,  and  basic  human  rights  for 
many  years.  Unfortunately,  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Byelorussian  people  too 
often  has  gone  unnoticed.  Events  such 
as  the  Soviet's  action  in  Afghanistan 
are  painful  reminders  of  the  plight  of 
so  many  people  who  now  suffer  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  occupation. 

One  step  that  could  help  to  remind 
the  free  world  of  the  struggle  being 
waged  by  the  Byelorussian  people 
would  be  for  the  Voice  of  America  to 
include  the  Byelorussian  language 
programs  in  their  broadcasts.  This 
could  be  one  small  way  in  which  to 
demonstrate  recognition  and  support 
for  bringing  freedom  and  human 
rights  back  to  Byelorussia. 

As  we  reflect  on  events  such  as  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  hope  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  remember 
people  such  as  the  Byelorussians  who 
not  only  continue  to  suffer  the  hard- 
ships of  Soviet  occupation,  but  also 
continue  to  strive  for  the  day  when 
they  recapture  their  freedoms. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarlcs.  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  that  will  be  of- 
fered at  the  1980  Byelorussian- Ameri- 
can commemoration  observances: 
Resolution 
Resolved  that  the  Byelorussian  language 
be  included  In  Voice  of  America  programing. 
The    aforementioned    resolution    to    be 
adopted  by  the  Byelorussian-American  com- 
munity at  the  March  23rd,  1980  rally  com- 
memorating the  62nd  anniversary  of  the 
proclaAuition  of  the  Byelorussian  Democrat- 
ic Republic  which  took  place  in  Minsk,  capi- 
tal of  Byelorussia,  on  March  25, 1918. 

The  Byelorussian-American  community  of 
New  York  Is  convinced  that  U.S.  national  se- 
curity Interests  and  world  peace  are  well 
served  when  captive  nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  are  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  expansionism  and  the  vitality  of 
their  respective  cultural  heritages  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Indeed,  these  are  major  ob- 
jectives of  Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  For 
years,  however,  Byelorussians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  heard  any  VOA  broadcasts 
in  their  own  language. 

The  Byelorussian  language,  the  language 
of  one  of  the  largest  ethnic  groups  in  the 
USSR  and  one  of  the  oldest  ethnic  groups 
In  the  United  States,  Is  being  discriminated 
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against  by  the  Voice  of  America  as  it  does 
not  include  the  Byelorussian  language  In  its 
programing.  We.  the  pailicipants  of  this 
rally  wish  to  once  again  express  our  long 
standing  frustration  at  this  discrimination; 
we  ask  that  the  administration  of  the  VOA 
and  other  concerned  government  agencies 
recognize  the  inequity  and  unsoundness  of 
VOA  policy  in  this  matter  and  move  to  in- 
clude the  Byelorussian  language  in  VOA 
programing.  Inclusion  of  the  Byelorussian 
language  in  VOA  broadcasts  would  foster 
closer  relations  with  the  Byelorussian 
people  and  the  Byelorussian-American  com- 
munity.* 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN-A 
TRANSCENDENT  UFE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEffiERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  never  know  how  many  people  felt 
the  shock  of  personal  loss  when  they 
heard  the  tragic  news  of  Allard 
Lowenstein's  untimely  ■  death.  Surely 
they  number  in  the  thousands,  for  he 
had  met  thousands  in  his  extraordi- 
narily active  life,  and  no  one  who  had 
met  him  could  forget  him.  His  intel- 
lect, decency,  integrity,  faith,  empa- 
thy, and,  above  all,  his  humanity  could 
not  fail  to  impress  and  inspire  anyone 
who  knew  him. 

I  will  always  remember  my  first 
meeting  with  him.  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton, in  November  1970.  2  weeks  after 
the  election  which  brought  me  to  Con- 
gress. My  friend  and  campaign  coordi- 
nator, Jim  Goff.  said.  "Let's  go  up  and 
see  Al  Lowenstein."  I  said,  "Do  you 
think  he  will  be  in?  It's  10  p.m."  Up  we 
went  to  his  office  in  the  Longworth 
Building.  There  he  was,  looking  quite 
tired,  working  away  at  his  desk  just  as 
though  he  had  not  recently  lost  his 
own  campaign  for  reelection.  We  sat 
aroimd  for  20  minutes  or  so  talking 
about  the  state  of  things  and  what  the 
new  Congress  might  do  and  what  he 
might  do.  He  had  the  knack  of  accept- 
ing people  instantly  and  making  one 
feel  like  an  old  friend.  I  remember  par- 
ticularly his  unusual  (x)mbination  of 
relaxed  manner  and  intense  mental  ac- 
tivity. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  about  a 
year  ago  when  I  sat  with  him  and  a 
half  dozen  others  around  a  luncheon 
table  in  the  Members  private  dining 
room  In  the  Capitol.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  on  a 
special  mission  to  evaluate  the  situa- 
tion there.  The  question  of  the  trade 
embargo  was  about  to  come  up  again 
in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
asked  Al  what  he  thought  Congress 
should  do.  He  quickly  outlined  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  British  Govern- 
ment maximum  leverage  to  force  all 
sides  to  accept  a  peaceful  solution,  and 
he  concluded  that  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  authorize  President 
Carter  to  continue  or  to  terminate  the 
embargo,  depending  on  his  findings  as 
to  which  course  would  best  promote 
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such  a  solution.  That,  of  course,  was 
what  Congress  ultimately  did.  and  the 
experts  now  say  that  was  what  made 
the  peaceful  solution  possible. 

No  one  could  possibly  catalog  all  the 
causes  that  Al  Lowenstein  promoted, 
the  many  lives  he  helped,  the  many  he 
saved.  He  was  a  person  whose  heart 
cried  out  with  compassion  for  his 
fellow  human  beings,  and  who.  not 
satisfied  to  sympathize  and  let  it  go  at 
that,  did  not  hesitate  to  reach  out  his 
hancl  or  to  stick  out  his  neck. 

That  this  man  of  reason  and  nonvio- 
lence would  die  at  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin is  a  tragedy,  not  alone  for  him, 
but  for  us  all.  Yet  the  manner  of  his 
dying  only  serves  to  illumine  the 
manner  of  his  living,  and  he  joins,  in 
the  maimer  of  his  life  and  of  his 
death,  Abe  Lincoln,  MaJiatma  Ghandi, 
and  others  who  similarly  lived  and 
died  and  whose  lives  now  serve  as  a 
beacon  for  those  who  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  issue  of  Har- 
vard Magazine,  Harvard  University's 
publication  for  its  alumni,  contains  a 
brilliant  article  by  the  late  Prof.  Emile 
Benoit,  entitled  "Human  Survival  and 
the  Fear  of  Death."  Professor  Benoit 
points  out  that,  to  avoid  being  immobi- 
lized by  the  realization  of  their  mor- 
tality, people  develop  various  mecha- 
nisms to  deal  with  it.  One  way  is  to  re- 
press it.  Another  is  to  transcend  it. 
Those  who  transcend  it,  Benoit  says, 
do  so  by  developing  a  high  degree  of 
altruism,  enabling  them  to  live  lives  of 
dedication  to  the  survival  of  other 
human  beings  as  a  group. 

In  an  age  when  there  are  multiple 
threats  to  man's  continued  existence 
as  a  species  and  when  our  survival  de- 
mauids  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  tran- 
scendent altruism  and  farseeing 
wisdom,  Al  Lowenstein  was  one  of 
those  pioneer  spirits  wh(}8e  example, 
we  must  hope,  will  inspire  leaders  in 
our  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  fitting  tribute  to  him,  I 
offer  Emile  Benoit 's  atticle  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marlcs: 

Human  Survival  and  the  Fear  op  Death 
(By  Emile  Benoit) 

Like  other  animals,  man  has  a  genetic  pre- 
disposition to  avoid  death,  accompanied  by 
perturbations  Inwardly  experienced  as  fear. 
This  instinctive  fear  of  death  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  evolutionary  process. 

Because  man  has  been  able  to  recognize 
the  ubiquity  and  inevritability  of  death,  and 
is  endowed  with  an  exceptional  capacity  for 
memory  and  foresight,  he  might  find  this 
fear  immobilizing  if  he  had  not  developed 
certain  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  it.  "The 
most  common  of  such  mechanisms  is  repres- 
sion. Elaborate  defense  mechanisms  have 
l)een  developed  to  repress  awareness  of  the 
fear  of  death,  through  religious  doctrines 
and  institutions  that  portray  death  as 
merely  the  gateway  to  eternal  life— and  men 
half-persuaded  that  death  is  merely  an  illu- 
sion find  it  easier  not  to  think  about  it,  until 
it  is  imminent. 

An  alternative  way  to  deal  with  this  fear 
is  not  to  repress  it,  but  to  transcend  it.  The 
biological  roots  of  such  transcendence  have 
only  recently  come  to  light.  Edward  O. 
Wilson  and  other  fociobiologists  at  Harvard 
have  shown  that  altruism  and  a  willingness 
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to  sacrifice  one's  life  in  the  defense  of  one's 
nest,  hive,  lair,  home,  etc.,  is  not.  as  it  once 
seemed,  a  biological  anomaly,  inconsistent 
with  natural  selection.  It  is  now  understood 
that  groups  as  weU  as  individuals  are  in- 
volved in  the  natural-selection  process,  and 
that  those  groups  may  do  best  in  which  at 
least  some  of  their  members  are  endowed 
with  a  degree  of  altruism  enabling  them,  in 
an  emergency,  to  transcend  their  fears  and 
risk  death  to  protect  the  fellow  members  of 
their  group— who  carry  much  the  same  ge- 
netic structure  as  they  do. 

In  deliberately  risking  death  to  protect  iu 
feHows,  either  by  fighting  or  by  exposing 
itself  to  predators  and  trying  to  lead  them 
away  from  its  nest,  lair,  etc.,  the  individual 
is  for  the  moment  not  dominated  by  fear  of 
dying.  Human  subjects  talk  of  a  certain  eu- 
phoria in  battle  or  in  rescue  operations  that 
makes  them  largely  oblivious  to  their  own 
dianger. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  the  choice  between 
these  two  alternative  modes  of  dealing  with 
the  fear  of  death,  repression  versus  tran- 
scendence, has  assumed  enormous  Impor- 
tance in  view  of  the  changed  character  of 
human  evolution  and  the  crisis  now  con- 
fronting us.  Human  evolution  has  continued 
at  its  same  slow  pace  biologically;  fifty  thou- 
sand years  ago  man  was  genetically  virtually 
identical  with  man  as  he  is  today.  But  the 
evolutionary  process  has  accelerated  tre- 
mendously in  the  realm  of  culture.  It  is 
there  that  major  mutations  have  occurred, 
that  natural  selection  visibly  operates,  and 
that  improvements  have  l)een  rapidly  dif- 
fused through  communication  and  imita- 
tion. As  a  result,  man  has  emerged  as  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  earth;  but,  ironi- 
cally, he  now  faces  the  gravest  dangers  to 
his  survival. 

The  best  understood  aspect  of  this  danger 
is  the  enormous  Jump  in  man's  ability  to  de- 
stroy, afid  the  rapid  diffusion  of  such 
powers  to  many  hands.  Along  with  this  goes 
a  vast  increase  in  vulnerability,  a  high 
degree  of  specialization  and  division  of 
labor,  coordinated  by  a  vast  network  of  com- 
munications and  transportation,  readily 
subject  to  disruption.  Less  obvious  is  the 
danger  from  the  waning  legitimacy  of  gov- 
ernments and  other  intergrative  institu- 
tions, as  their  corruptibility,  their  suscepti- 
bility to  use  for  advancing  the  power  drives 
of  individuals,  becomes  more  widely  per- 
ceived. There  Is  also  a  strenuous  reaction 
against  manifold  types  of  inequality  in 
modem  society,  with  little  awareness  of 
their  relative  degrees  of  justifiability  and  of 
the  real  costs  and  difficulties  in  trying  to 
abolish  them  too  quickly.  Moreover,  in  the 
rush  to  abolish  all  inequalities  within  the 
present  generation,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
disregard  the  creation  and  aggravation  of 
temporal  inequalities,  that  is.  inequalities 
l>etween  this  and  future  generations. 

This  ties  in  with  the  other  major  aspect  of 
our  problems,  the  ecological  or  environmen- 
tal aspect.  It  can  perhaps  be  most  readily 
explained  in  terms  of  the  "Exponential 
Growth  Syndrome"  and  the  negative  exter- 
nalities of  pollution  and  "excess  depletion." 
Exponential  growth— growth  at  a  constant 
or  rising  percentage— creates  explosive 
amounts  of  total  growth,  incompatible  with 
any  fixed  limits.  For  example.  Homo  habilU 
is  at  least  two  million  years  old.  Up  until  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  his  aver- 
age growth  in  numbers  was  less  than  four 
million  a  year.  In  the  last  two  centuries  the 
human  population  has  grown  by  around 
twenty  million  a  year.  Within  a  decade,  if 
present  trends  hold,  it  will  be  increasing  by 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  population  of 
the  United  States  every  two  years.  Since  per 
capita  incomes  have  also  bem  riiinc.  the 
amount  of  energy  and  other  resources  con- 
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sumed  and   lie  amount  of  polluting  wastes 
dispersed  ha  tre  been  increaxing  even  faster. 

The  Expo  lential  Orowtb  Syndrome,  as  I 
define  It,  ia  the  modification  of  attitudes. 
Ideoiogiea.  a  id  standarda  and  ways  of  living, 
on  the  aasui  aption  that  exponential  growth 
is  the  norm  il  condition  and  must  continue 
indefinitely,  since  everyone's  welfare  de- 
pends on  it.  Its  continuance  Is  believed  to  be 
required  to  naintain  employment,  avoid  in- 
flation, mlti  late  poverty,  and  continue  the 
hope  of  pro(  reaa.  The  obvious  fact  that,  in  a 
world  of  lln  Ited  dimensions  and  resources, 
exponential  growth  can't  go  on  indefinite- 
ly—or even  1  sr  very  long— is  something  that, 
like  our  awa  reness  of  death,  is  repressed.  As 
with  death,  ve  rely  on  magic&l  solutions  to 
make  the  in  svitable  disappear  or  seem  illu- 
sory. 

Attempts  I  o  confront  the  realities,  and  to 
discover  ho^r  they  might  be  transcended, 
are  nit-picke  d  or  ridiculed  or  otherwise  dis- 
credited. Ai  ademic  orthodoxy  rushed  to 
show  that  '.  >onella  and  Dennis  Meadows' 
projection  o  '  ecological  disaster  within  12S 
years  (in  Tl  e  Limits  to  Growth,  Universe, 
1974)  would  X  falsified  if  one  changed  some 
of  the  assui  iptions.  Yet  the  usual  conclu- 
sion drawn  qy  these  scholars,  that  therefore 
the  danger^  were  illusory,  revealed  their 
own  underly  ng  biases;  for  if  they  had  taken 
their  own  ai  sumptions  and  traced  out  how 
much  diffei  ence  they  would  make,  they 
would  have  I  ound  that  their  more  favorable 
assumptions  would  simply  delay  the  pend- 
ing catastroi  he  for  a  period  essentially  triv- 
ial in  proportion  to  man's  prior  existence 
and  future  a  ipirations.  For  ej^ample.  Profes- 
sor William  Nordhaus  of  Yale  University, 
formerly  of  he  CouncU  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, has  argu  ed  that  "ultimately  recoverable 
resources"  ai  e  far  larger  than  presently  esti- 
mated, so  th  it  growth  will  not  be  limited  by 
resource  she  rtages.  He  estimates  that  ulti- 
mately recOT  erable  resources  of  coal  would 
suffice  for  1  ive  thousand  years  at  current 
rates  of  coi  sumption.  What  he  does  not 
point  out  is  I  hat,  at  past  rates  of  increase  in 
consumption  this  amount  would  all  be  gone 
in  150  years,  and,  thus,  that  the  difference 
between  his  projected  date  of  exhaustion 
and  that  ol  the  Meadowses  is  minor.  I 
myself  have  mkiulated  that  If  we  increased 
the  tonnage  mined  of  the  main  minerals  by 
only  three  lercent  a  year,  we  would  in  a 
thousand  ye  us  be  mining  more  than  the 
weight  of  th<  earth  annually. 

A  thousani  I  years  is  only  a  quarter  of  re- 
corded histoy.  Relative  to  the  two  million 
years  that  E  omo  habills  has  l>een  on  earth 
(let  alone  tl  le  one  hundred  million  years 
during  whicl  the  dinosaurs  flourished),  it  is 
a  negligible  quantity.  Even  if  the  human 
race  had  an  issurance  of  surviving  another 
thousand  yeirs,  this  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  diagr  Dsing  an  Illness  of  an  infant  as 
terminal. 

Moreover.  If  we  keep  to  our  present 
course.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  we  have  a 
thousand  ye  its.  Even  the  short-term  prob- 
lems look  V(Ty  bad.  The  so-called  energy 
squeeze  Is  oiiy  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We 
have  develop  ed,  in  Just  a  few  decades,  a  pro- 
found dependence  upon  one  particular 
energy  resou  rce  that  Is  highly  concentrated 
and  that  vm  (though  we  did  not  recognize 
it)  extraordii  Arily  cheap.  It  so  happens  that 
those  who  o^  n  a  large  part  of  the  supply  of 
that  resoun ;  have  finally  become  aware 
that  the  sup  >ly  Is  limited,  and— like  intelli- 
gent monop  illsts— have  decided  to  try  to 
maximize  net  current  sales  but  long-term 
profits,  by  re  itrlcting  output. 

To  substltt  te  other  energy  sources  will  re- 
quire enonn  >us  investments  in  new  infra- 
structure, fo '  locating,  transforming,  trans- 
porting, mitering.  and  delivering  the 
energy,  as  w  til  as  for  providing  backup  ca- 
pacity in  thi !  event  of  failure,  accident,  or 
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abnormal  demand  (as  from  climatic  vari- 
ations). These,  rather  than  the  fuel  Itself, 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  conven- 
tional energy  sources.  The  relentless 
upward  pressure  of  energy  costs  in  generat- 
ing both  dangerous  Inflation  and  large-scale 
unemployment  simultaneously,  thus  accen- 
tuating class  tensions,  undermining  loyalty 
to  existing  systems,  and  greatly  enhancing 
the  risk  of  war.  (It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  succession  of  severe  Inflation  and 
mass  unemployment  was  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  World  War  II.) 

To  buUd  the  new  infrastructure  required 
to  fill  even  a  major  portion  of  the  increase 
in  the  energy  demands  of  rapidly  rising  pop- 
ulations with  rising  living  standards  will  re- 
quire the  diversion  of  vast  amounts  of  steel, 
copper,  etc.,  and  energy,  from  present  con- 
sumer uses  into  the  new  forms  of  invest- 
ment. Indeed,  oil  and  gas  should  be  looked 
upon  primarily  as  a  chemical  feedstock  and 
emergency  energy  supply,  to  be  used  pri- 
marily to  buy  us  the  time  required  to  build 
the  infrastructure  required  to  utilize  alter- 
native energy  sources.  Yet,  President  Car- 
ter's effort  to  divert  even  a  small  part  of  the 
increase  in  conventional  energy  supply  away 
from  consumption  and  into  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources  has  met 
impassioned  resistance  from  vested  Inter- 
ests, and  confusion  and  bewilderment 
among  the  general  public.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation that  any  serious  change  in  our  exist- 
ing pattern  of  life  and  institutions  is  even 
being  considered  in  coimection  with  the  Ex- 
ponential Growth  Syndrome. 

A  recent  paper  of  mine,  setting  forth 
these  dangers  and  proposing  "Dynamic 
Equilibrium"  policies  to  meet  them,  drew 
three  Interesting  responses  that  throw  some 
light  on  the  difficulty  we  will  have  in  deal- 
ing with  such  problems.  The  editor  of  a 
leading  economic  Journal  wrote:  "I  was  fas- 
cinated by  'Dynamic  Equilibrium.'  I  admire 
its  eloquence  and  optimism,  and  wish  I 
could  share  your  belief  that  the  grave  pre- 
dicaments you  describe  so  well  will  yield  to 
the  mild  medicines  that  you  prescribe.  In 
fact,  I  don't  even  believe  that  the  patient 
can  be  persuaded  to  take  those  mild  medi- 
cines. .  .  .  What  Is  my  prescription?  ...  It 
is  to  undertake  a  crash  program  of  research 
into  these  matters— in  a  Manhattan  Project 
mode,  if  you  wllL"  A  distinguished  congress- 
man, deeply  involved  in  conservation  and 
environmental  affairs,  commented:  "This  is 
really  first-rate  work.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
you  have  an  innovative  and  unusual  ap- 
proach that  ought  to  receive  some  attention 
and  favorable  action."  But  the  editor  of  a 
distinguished  and  widely  read  intellectual 
Journal  refused  to  publish  the  piece,  be- 
cause he  was  not  "persuaded  by  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  the  day  concerning  the 
shortage  of  natural  resources.  My  guess  is 
that  the  crisis  is  widely  exaggerated  for  a 
variety  of  tendentious  political  reasons." 

As  1  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  economic 
journal,  my  proposals  were  not  put  forward 
as  definitive  solutions,  and  I  could  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  a  crash  program  of  re- 
search that  would  explore  the  full  Implica- 
tions of  my  proposals  and  various  alterna- 
tives, to  see  which,  if  any,  solutions  would 
be  workable.  And  the  congressman's  com- 
ment, that  the  Issues  Involved  deserve  wide- 
spread discussion,  matches  precisely  my  own 
view.  But  the  comment  of  the  editor  of  the 
popular  intellectual  Journal  who  refused  to 
publish  It  seems  to  me  to  reveal  the  deeper 
source  of  the  difficulty. 

For,  as  I  said  In  a  recent  piece  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  Conflict  Resolution:  "The  heart  of 
many  so-called  social  problems  is  not  cogni- 
tive at  all,  .  .  .  but  may  be  that  we  cannot 
decide  which  values  we  prefer,  or  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the  cost  of  what  we  want,  or 
accept  the  necessity  for  certain  sacrifices. 
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trade-offs,  and  compromises.  We  may  not 
want  to  know  that  we  cannot  eat  our  cake 
and  have  it  too,  that  there  are  no  'free 
lunches,' .that  Imposed  equality  of  Income 
destroys  incentives,  that  exponential 
growth  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  and  so 
on,  because  we  prefer  comforting  illusions 
to  sober  realities." 

I  strongly  suspect,  though  of  course  I 
cannot  prove,  that  the  widespread  resist- 
ance to  the  idea  of  resource  shortages,  and 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  myth  propagated 
for  a  "variety  of  tendentious  political  rea- 
sons," are  related  to  the  repression  mode  of 
reaction  to  the  fear  of  death.  Bolstered  by 
the  religious  tenet  that  an  all-powerful  and 
loving  god  has  promised  man  eternal  life 
and  has  told  him  to  go  forth,  multiply,  and 
dominate  the  earth,  the  true  believer 
cannot  entertain  the  thought  that  the  ulti- 
mate heirs  might  receive  only  a  wasteland. 
Thus,  a  climate  of  opinion  is  developed  .in 
which  it  is  unthinkable  that  built-in  short- 
ages really  exist,  since  this  would  uncover 
the  illusions  by  means  of  which  we  repress 
our  fear  of  death. 

The  path  of  fear  transcendence  Is  quite 
different.  It  Is  then  acknowledged  that  the 
Individual  must,  in  any  ca%e,  die;  but  the 
question  is  seriously  asked  whether  he  can 
in  some  degree  rob  death  of  its  sting  by  con- 
tributing to  the  perpetuation  of  the  kind  of 
life  he  represents.  In  other  animal  species 
this  may  require  the  sacrifice  of  life  in 
battle  or  to  divert  marauders,  and  during 
the  larger  part  of  man's  existence  this  was 
largely  true  also  of  our  own  species.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  genetic  makeup  of  most  sur- 
viving groups  is  much  alike,  and  that  the  de- 
structive power  of  modem  weapons  is  so 
great  as  to  imperil  the  survival  of  all  groups 
in  the  event  of  major  war.  What  is  impor- 
tant, then,  is  the  survival  of  human  culture; 
and  the  new  technology  of  communications 
and  recording  may  even  make  it  possible  for 
more  and  more  of  the  cultural  contributions 
of  individuals  to  enter  Into  the  historical 
record,  and  be  handed  down  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

If  I  can  help  to  make  a  better  world  for 
my  children  and  their  children  to  live  in, 
and  leave  some  enduring  record  of  how  I 
tried  to  help,  this  is  all  the  Immortality  to 
which  I  aspire,  and  I  shall  be  content,  when 
the  time  comes,  and  so  many  of  my  ex- 
priences  are  painful  ones,  to  cease  having 
new  experiences.  Even  unending  Joy  would 
ultimately  t>ecome  a  bit  of  a  bore.  Once  I 
have  reached  life's  sununit,  and  enjoyed  all 
I  am  capable  of  enjoying,  and  If  I  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  helped  to  make 
human  life  more  secure,  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  stop.  I  may  still  fear  death,  but  I  shall 
recognize  it  as  an  instinctive  reaction— a 
heritage  of  my  animal  nature,  which  my 
human  reason  assures  me  I  need  not  take 
too  seriously.  Indeed,  to  die  with  dignity 
and  a  sense  of  transcending  one's  instinctive 
fears  is  one  of  the  supreme  triumphs  of 
human  life. 

Before  concluding,  there  are  two  basic 
questions  I  feel  I  must  at  least  try  to 
answer  1)  Is  not  the  survival  of  our  species 
and  its  culture  also  an  illusion— must  it  not 
ultimately  die,  as  individuals  do?  and  2) 
Even  if  contributing  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  life  of  our  species  helps  the  individual 
to  transcend  his  fears  of  his  own  death,  is 
such  a  prolongation  of  the  life  of  our  race  a 
good  in  itself,  or  simply  an  illusion  that 
makes  it  easier  for  the  individual  to  over- 
come his  own  fear  of  dying? 

On  the  first  question  it  must  be  conceded 
that,  op  the  basis  of  the  present  scientific 
world  view,  the  outlook  for  the  permanent 
survival  of  our  race  seems  diiq.  Sooner  or 
later  our  present  solar  system  will  become 
unsuitable  to  sustain  human  life,  and,  as 
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presently  conceived,  the  distances  of  Inter- 
stellar space,  the  human  life  span,  and  the 
speed  of  light  make  it  hard  to  imagine  that 
human  society  and  culture  could  be  trans- 
posed to  other  solar  systems  even  if  suitable 
locales  should  exist  elsewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse. Nevertheless,  it  Is  far  from  inconceiv- 
able that,  in  time,  spaceships  equipped  with 
self-sufficient  human  communities,  and  per- 
manent life-support  systems,  and  miniature 
records  of  the  bulk  of  human  history,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts,  could  permanently  leave 
our  solar  system  in  substantial  numbers  in 
the  hope  of  finding  congenial  abodes  else- 
where In  the  universe— and  that  one  or 
more  of  them  might  be  successful.  But  what 
if  our  universe  as  a  whole  is  fated  to  expand 
continuously  and  end  with  dispersed  cosmic 
dust,  or  collapse  ultimately  into  one  or  more 
"black  holes"?  In  thinking  about  such  possi- 
bilities I  think  we  need  to  bear  firmly  in 
mind  that  a  great  deal  of  current  specula- 
tion and  belief  about  the  physical  universe 
is  bound  to  be  wrong.  Science,  after  all.  Is 
still  In  its  infancy.  Most  of  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived  are  alive  today,  and  our  pres- 
ent notions  of  the  universe  are  largely 
philosophical  speculations  erected  on  a 
rather  slim  data  base,  ignoring  many  incon- 
gruities. It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
another  million  years  of  intensified  scientif- 
ic research  and  exploration,  if  this  could  be 
achieved,  would  radically  change  our  con- 
ception of  what  the  universe  is  really  like. 

I  should  add  that  "ultimately"  may  be  a 
very  long  time,  possibly  billions  and  billions 
of  years,  and  that  a  tragedy  long  deferred 
may  be  a  tragedy  minimized.  A  species  that 
had  fully  developed  and  long  enjoyed  lU 
highest  potentialities  might  take  its  leave 
with  less  fierce  regrets  and  sense  of  tragedy 
than  one  whose  career  had  barely  begun. 
Certainly  we  feel  this  to  be  true  in  the  case 
of  an  individual.  Moreover,  there  is  consid- 
erable difference  between  unavoidable  de- 
struction from  external  forces  and  avoidable 
self-destruction  from  blindness,  stupidity, 
cupidity,  inflexibility,  and  indifference.  The 
most  poignant  tragedies  are  those  in  which 
the  protagonist  precipitates  his  own  down- 
fall—as the  tragedians  of  ancient  Greece  al- 
ready perceived. 

To  come  now  to  our  final  question:  Would 
the  destruction  of  mankiitd  be  genuinely 
tragic?  A  friend  of  mine  once  remarked  that 
the  death  of  an  individual,  leaving  behind 
him  grieving  relatives  and  friends,  might  be 
tragic,  but  the  sudden  termination  of  man- 
kind, as  by  a  nuclear  holocaust,  would  not 
be  tragic,  since  there  would  be  nobody  left 
to  mourn.  I  deeply  disagree.  Even  if— as  is 
quite  urUikely— death  could  be  mercifully 
sudden  and  total,  this  would  not  detract 
from  the  essential  tragedy.  For  the  crux  of 
the  tragedy  is  not  the  grief  of  the  mourners, 
but  the  terrible  waste  of  potential. 

The  music  that  Bach  has  composed  would 
no  longer  be  heard,  the  plays  that  Shake- 
speare has  written  would  no  longer  be  read 
or  seen,  the  knowledge  that  mankind  has  la- 
boriously acquired,  of  the  composition  of 
the  stars  and  the  atom,  would  no  longer  be 
transferred  to  eager  and  curious  minds;  nor 
would  any  new  knowledge  be  acquired,  or 
new  art  created;  no  thrilling  chess  games 
would  be  played,  no  mountains  would  be  ad- 
mired, climbed,  or  skied  down;  no  great  vin- 
tages would  be  savored,  no  lovers  would  em- 
brace, no  children  would  be  educated;  no 
deeds  of  kindness.  Justice,  or  mercy  would 
be  done,  no  meetings  for  worship  would  be 
held.  These  are,  of  course,  almost  random 
examples.  What  I  am  really  saying  is  that 
all  the  values  that  man  has  created  and  that 
give  worth,  above  that  of  mere  life  and  sen- 
tience, to  human  existence,  would  cease  to 
be  experienced.  And  this  waste,  this  nonful- 
fillment of  the  best  that  we  know  to  exist, 
would  be  tragic. 
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It  Is  simply  not  true  that  If  there  were  no 
humans  left  to  appreciate  the  tragedy,  it 
would  cease  to  be  tragic.  The  acorn  falling 
In  the  remote  virgin  forest  creates  a  sound 
even  if  no  one  is  there  to  hear  it— the  sound 
being  the  air  wave  that  would  be  identified 
as  sound  by  a  normal  ear  drum  in  a  healthy 
person  if  one  were  present.  Similarly,  the 
end  of  our  race  would  be  tragic  because  the 
loss  of  all  these  potential  experiences  of 
good  would  sadden  most  human  consciences 
If  they  could  know  of  it  and  could  become 
fully  aware  of  what  was  being  lost. 

If  we  were  wiped  out,  would  not  evolution 
create  a  new  race  like  ourselves?  Possibly— 
but  possibly  not.  In  a  world  despoiled  of  re- 
sources and  filled  with  destructive  radiation. 
We  simply  don't  know  what  peculiar  muta- 
tions and  accidental  conjunctions  of  envi- 
ronmental conditions  are  responsible  for 
our  evolving  as  we  have.  And  even  if  a  new 
race  could  evolve  with  our  capabilities, 
would  they  not  finally  face  the  selfsame 
problems  we  face  today?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  as  capable  of  solving  these  problems 
as  another  race  of  hominids  would  be,  and, 
after  all,  it  Is  only  we  who  can  assure  the 
survival  of  us.  It' is  irresponsible  to  assume 
that  the  human  race  may  be  given  a  second 
chance  for  survival— posthumously! 

One  final,  personal  observation,  relating 
to  matters  of  faith  rather  than  observation 
or  logic:  It  seems  significant  somehow  that, 
in  the  one  small  comer  of  the  universe  that 
we  inhabit,  the  universe  has  developed  a  ca- 
pacity to  know  Itself,  to  symbolize  itself  In 
art.  and  to  celebrate  Itself  in  coUective  wor- 
ship. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  has  hap- 
pened by  sheer  accident,  through  the 
random  collision  of  atoms  in  space.  Rather, 
it  seems  to  reflect  some  purpose  of  an  In- 
dwelling spiritual  force,  whose  existence  we 
can  at  times  intuitively  sense,  but  whose 
characteristics  remain  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Since  evil  manifestly  exists,  it  seems  unlike- 
ly that  this  force  is  all-powerful  (though 
some  traditional  religions.  Ignoring  the 
problem  of  evil,  try  to  make  us  believe  so). 
Yet  this  spiritual  force  seems  to  appeal  to 
our  loyalty  to  help  defend  and  preserve  the 
continued  existence  of  knowing,  feeling,  and 
caring,  which  constitute  the  heart  of  the 
human  experience,  and  the  loss  of  which  is 
what  men  fear  in  dying.  To  have  it  totally 
disappear,  not  Just  for  myself,  but  for 
others  like  myself  who  might  exist  In 
future,  and  to  have  this  happen  as  a  result 
of  our  own  blindness  and  inflexibility,  would 
seem  to  me  the  very  essence  of  tragedy.  And 
It  is  by  participating  In  a  world-wide  move- 
ment to  prevent  this  tragedy  from  occurring 
that  we  can  best  transcend  our  fear  of  the 
small  tragedies  represented  by  our  individu- 
al deaths.* 
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On  agreeing  to  the  (»nference 
report  to  H.R.  2222.  to  extend  the  time 
for  commencing  actions  on  behalf  of 
an  Indian  tribe  (Indian  claims).  "no."« 


DR.  W.  O.  RHEA 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  commitment  in  Illinois  yesterday, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  and  voting 
on  several  issues  during  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following  way: 

On  H.R.  5043.  bankruptcy  tax  rules, 
"yea." 

On  H.R.  4088,  sale  of  obsolete  ves- 
sels, "yea." 

On  H.R.  6410.  paperwork  reduction, 
"yea." 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OPTENHESSEK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  newspaper  article  about  a  dedi- 
cated constituent  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  friends  with  Dr.  W.  G. 
Bill  Rhea  for  many  years.  His  service 
to  his  fellow  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Paris,  Tenn.,  is  legend  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed. I  Join  my  friends  at  the  Paris 
Post-Intelligencer  in  paying  respect  to 
Dr.  Rhea. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Paris  Post- Intelligencer.  Mar.  1 1. 

1980] 

Dr.  Rhea:  SO  Ycabs,  Smx  At  It 

(By  Betty  Cardwell  Mclntyre) 

He  relaxed  his  lean  6-foot-6-lnch  frame  in 
a  swivel  chair,  ran  long,  slender  fingers 
through  his  grey  hair  and  smiled  as  he  re- 
called the  "most  satisfactory  days"  of  his 
medical  career— days  when  a  dining  room 
table  was  used  to  perform  surgery  in  the 
home  and  days  when  he  delivered  healthy 
babies  at  home  to  proud  mothers  and  scared 
fathers. 

After  graduating  from  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  W.  G.  (Bill)  Rhea 
served  his  internship  at  VS.  Marine  Hospi- 
tal and  Staten  Island  General  Hospital, 
both  In  New  York  City,  and  his  residency  in 
surgery  at  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  in  Staple- 
ton,  N.Y.  His  residency  in  gynecology  and 
obstetrics  was  obtained  at  Woman's  Hospi- 
tal In  New  York  Oty. 

"When  I  was  at  Staten  Island  I  met  this 
pretty  dietician  from  Savarmah.  GA.,  named 
Marian  Travis  Green.  In  1929  we  married, 
and  a  year  later  we  came  to  Paris  with  our 
infant  daughter,  Betty,"  said  the  doctor, 
whose  name  has  become  as  prominent  In 
Paris  education  as  it  has  in  medicine  during 
his  50  year  practice. 

The  Rheas  had  no  Intention  of  staying  in 
Paris  more  than  three  years.  "I  wanted  to 
be  In  touch  with  the  people,"  he  said, 
"before  going  back  to  Kansas  City.  Kan., 
where  I  graduated  from  high  school.  I  had 
my  plans  made  to  teach  at  the  University." 

Dr.  George  Boone  was  practicing  medicine 
In  Paris.  He  and  Rhea  had  gone  through 
medical  school  together.  'George  and  I  ran 
a  t)oarding  house  for  the  boys  in  Nashville 
our  last  four  years.  Sometimes  we  didn't  get 
paid,  but  we  managed  to  make  enough  to 
get  us  through  graduation."  Rhea  said. 

"It  was  the  first  of  March,  1930,  when  we 
came  to  Paris  and  I  went  Into  practice  with 
George  at  the  Wiggins  Clinic."  continued 
the  doctor.  "Marian.  Betty  and  I  lived  in  the 
basement  of  the  clinic,  as  we  didn't  have  the 
money  to  rent  a  place.  The  first  four 
months  George  and  I  made  less  than  $100 
each  after  we  paid  our  bills. 

Wiggins  cninic  was  actually  a  hospital 
with  room  for  about  10  patients.  There  were 
complete  surgery  facilities  and  a  nursery.  1 
performed  my  first  siu^ery  on  a  man  from 
Erin  who  had  an  obstruction  In  the  nasal 
passage.  The  date  was  Mar.  18.  1930.  The 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sizable  donations  by  Dr.  Rhea  ^nd  his  wife 
made  poaslMe  the  W.  O.  Rhea  School,  the 
new  library  building,  a  trust  for  the  Rhea 
School  Parent  Teachers  Association  and  the 
Henry  County  High  School  Annual  Aca- 
demic Scholarship  Charitable  Trust  in 
honor  of  the  Rotary  Club,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  since  1930.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  local  club  and  as  Governor 
of  District  676  of  Rotary  International.  For 
19  years  he  served  on  the  Paris  Special 
School  District  Board  and  has  continued  his 
interest  in  eduction  through  the  years. 

Asked  why  he  and  his  wife  have  been  so 
generous  with  their  donations,  the  doctor 
replied.  "As  time  went  on  I  became  more 
successful.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  keep 
our  bills  paid  and  save  a  portion  of  our 
income. 

"In  1943  we  began  investing  in  stock  in  a 
small  way.  Tear  by  year  we  increased  our  in- 
vesting through  our  savings  accounts  and 
we  were  fortunate  in  acquiring  good  stock. 

"The  main  reason  Marian  and  I  have  do- 
nated our  money  is  the  people  in  this  area 
have  been  very  good  to  us.  They  gave  us 
their  confidence.  Marian  and  I  felt  th^  do- 
nations we  made  were  our  way  of  showing 
our  appreciation  to  the  people.  No  person 
will  fully  realize  the  inward  satisfaction 
Marian  and  I  have  received.  Everything  we 
have  given  we  have  received  back  double  in 
happiness. 

As  a  member  of  the  First  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Rhea  taught  the  Men's  Bible 
Class  for  more  than  25  years.  "For  10  years 
we  broadcasted  the  class  over  the  radio,"  he 
said.  "This  was  some  of  the  hardest  work  I 
have  done,  but  it  is  something  I  am  really 
proud  of.  I  miss  it  even  today..  I  also  miss 
George,  my  friend  for  so  many  years. 
George  and  his  family  moved  to  Arizona  In 
1945  for  his  chUd's  health.  After  he  retired 
from  practice,  he  moved  to  Ohio  where  he 
died. 

"No,  I  have  no  intention  of  retiring.  I 
stopped  doing  major  siu^ery  about  1970. 
but  I  still  do  minor  surgery  here  in  the 
clinic.  I  operate  the  clinic  and  I  have  20  em- 
ployees I  am  responsible  for.  My  employees 
and  my  patients  are  part  of  my  family,  and 
I  am  happier  when  I  have  them  around. 

"Inez  Irion  went  to  work  as  bookkeeper 
and  receptionist  in  1934.  She  Is  now  my 
business  manager.  Florence  Winsett  has 
been  with  us  for  44  years,  and  Virgil  Noss, 
our  lab  technician,  has  been  here  42  years. 

"Theresa  Clement  Veazey.  the  operjiting 
room  supervisor,  has  30  years  with  us;  Mil- 
dred Teague  Porter,  Dr.  Walter  Griffey's 
office  assistant,  has  28  years:  RUla  Teague 
Edwards  has  been  With  us  26  years;  Barbara 
Muzzall  has  been  my  office  assistant  for  24 
years;  and  Jack  Bell,  my  maintenance  man 
and  my  right  hand  In  running  the  physical 
part  of  this  buUding,  has  been  here  15  years. 

"The  rest  of  our  employees  have  been 
here  from  2  to  13  years.  We  have  a  fine  staff 
of  doctors.  John  Neumann  Joined  the  clinic 
in  July  of  1949.  Walter  Griffey  came  in  July 
1964.  Thomas  Minor  Joined  us  in  February 
of  1966,  and  Terry  Harrison  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  in  August  of  1978.  Yes, 
they  are  my  family  and  I  love  each  of  them. 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  delivered 
babies  and  performed  surgery  with  the  aid 
of  flashlights  In  the  home,  but  sometimes  it 
seems  like  yesterday.  The  past  50  years  have 
been  full  ones  for  Marion  and  me.  We  have 
never  regretted  our  decision  to  stay  in  Paris 
and  plant  our  roots  in  Henry  County  soil  to 
become  part  of  the  community  we  love."* 
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GRE0S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxiif  oiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25.  1821,  after  almost  400  years 
of  foreign  occupation  and  domination, 
the  proud  men  and  women  of  Greece 
declared  their  independence  and 
began  the  struggle  to  liberate  ancient 
Hellas.  Under  the  administration  of 
President  James  Monroe,  the  American 
people  supported  the  Greek  patriots, 
recognizing  the  contribution  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  Western  civilization,  as 
well  as  the  many  heroic  achievements 
of  Greek  freedom  fighters  in  our  own 
War  of  Independence. 

The  contributions  made  to  American 
society  by  citizens  at  Greek  heritage 
have  been  legion.  It  is  appropriate 
that  on  April  12,  1980,  the  Hellenic 
Voters  of  America  will  honor  five  of 
these  citizens  at  their  first  annual 
Most  Distinguished  Greek-Americans 
Awards  dinner.  The  honorecs  are:  Dr. 
Labros  Anagnostopoulos.  for  his  fight 
against  heart  disease  in  children; 
Judge  James  Geroulis,  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  more  than  20  years  on  the 
bench:  Mr.  Peter  Mantzoros  as  the  dis- 
tinguishied  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago.  Pnyx;  my  former  colleagues 
in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives; State  Senator  Samuel  Maragos 
for  his  fine  work  in  the  general  assem- 
bly; and  Mr.  Nick  Skoutzos  who  has 
worked  for  years  building  a  fine  busi- 
ness from  scratch  while  never  forget- 
ting the  importance  of  helping  those 
in  need. 

As  we  see  the  ideals  of  independence 
and  self-determination  threatened 
aroimd  the  globe,  it  is  important  ihat 
we  recognize  and  celebrate  these 
achievements  and  the  victories  won 
for  freedom,  so  that  we  never  forget 
their  magnitude.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  all  Americans  celebrate  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  today.* 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL'S 
ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR:  "SENDING 
A  SIGNAL  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES" 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHXrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  fine  article  written 
by  our  colleague,  Congressman  Tony 
P.  Haix. 

The  article  is  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  March  19.  1980.  It 
demonstrates  the  expert  information 
which  Congressman  Hau.  has  acquired 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Congressman  Hall  concludes  in  his 
article  that: 
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•  *  *  the  United  States  must  apply  pressure 
upon  Marcos  to  hold  free  elections  so  that 
the  Phillppino  people  can  determine  their 
own  destiny  in  a  Democratic  climate— while 
that  is  still  a  possibility. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christitm  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
19, 19801 

Sehding  a  Signal  to  thx  PHnjprafES 
(By  Tomr  P.  Hall) 

As  part  of  the  security  assistance  request 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  administra- 
tion is  seeking  congressional  approval  of  $25 
million  In  grant  military  assistance  and  $50 
million  in  foreign  military  sales  credits  for 
the  Philippines.  This  budget  request  carries 
out  the  gentlemen's  agreement  between 
President  Carter  and  President  Marcos  that 
the  administration  would  use  its  "best 
effort"  to  obtain  a  total  of  $500  million  in 
security  assistance  funding  for  the  Philip- 
pines over  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
Military  Bases  Agreement  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  countries  In  early  1979. 

Last  year,  during  committee  consideration 
of  military  aid  for  the  Philippines,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  reduce  grant  military  as- 
sistance to  that  country  by  $7.9  million. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  but 
later  overturned  by  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Since  grant  military  assistance  is  being 
phased  out  by  the  administration  this  year, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee to  reduce  foreign  mUitary  sales  credits 
for  the  Philippines.  In  my  opinion,  the  need 
for  such  a  cut  Is  even  more  compelling  this 
year. 

A  cut  in  military  assistance  would  convey 
a  twofold  message.  First,  it  would  signal  the 
Marcos  regime  that  the  United  States  wants 
to  see  martial  law  lifted  and  democratic 
processes  and  civil  liberties  fully  restored. 
Second,  it  would  indicate  to  the  growing  op- 
position forces  in  the  Philippines  that  the 
United  States  does  not  wish  to  be  Identified 
with  the  repression  of  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment. 

It  will  be  argued  that  we  cannot  cut  or 
defer  military  assistance  because  such  as- 
sistance is  an  integral  part  of  the  bases 
agreement.  However,  security  assistance  was 
not  included  in  the  text  of  the  official 
agreement.  Instead,  the  aid  commitment 
was  made  in  a  letter  from  President  Carter 
to  President  Marcos  in  which  he  pledged 
the  administration's  "best  effort"  to  secure 
the  $500  million  package  over  a  five-year 
period. 

Significantly,  the  letter  made  no  specific 
commitment  for  a  fixed  amount  for  any  of 
the  particular  fiscal  years  covered.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  or  untouchable  about  the  se- 
curity assistance  request  this  year  for  the 
Philippines.  Under  the  very  terms  of  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  Marcos,  the 
"best  effort"  it  has  pledged  can  bear  fruit  in 
any  of  the  remaining  fiscal  years— at  a  time 
when  martial  law  has  been  lifted  and  the 
democratic  processes  restored. 

In  1979,  we  saw  the  failure  of  shortsighted 
policies  which  tied  the  United  States  to  the 
Shah  in  Iran  and  to  Somoza  in  Nicaragua. 
The  media  are  far  ahead  of  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  in  pointing  to  the 
Philippines  as  the  next  "Iran"  or  "Nicara- 
gua." 

President  Marcos  is  a  wily  and  skillful  ma- 
nipulator of  world  opinion.  He  knows  when 
to  release  political  prisoners,  hold  bogus 
local  elections,  and  otherwise  ease  up  on  op- 
presslve  policies.  He  also  may  be  the  benefi- 
ciary this  year  of  the  heightened  security 
consciousness  which  seems  to  be  sweeping 
the  country  in  the  wake  of  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Given  the  turmoil  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  bases  in  the  Philippines  are  likely 
to  assume  renewed  importance  of  those  con- 
cerned about  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States.  If  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  are  vital  to  our  security,  we  must 
not  lose  them  in  the  long  run  through  the 
application  of  a  policy  that  seeks  to  save 
them  in  the  short  run. 

The  successors  of  Marcos  no  doubt  will 
recall  the  support  given  Marcos  by  the 
United  States  and  hold  the  United  States 
responsible  for  complicity  in  the  abuses  car- 
ried out  under  Marcos.  Reducing  security 
assistance  to  Marcos  would  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  favors  the  early  res- 
toration of  the  democratic  tradition  in  the 
Philippines  suspended  by  Marcos.  Contin- 
ued failure  to  hold  free  national  elections 
only  postpones  the  day  of  reckoning  in  the 
Philippines  and  strengthens  the  position  in 
the  post-Marcos  era  of  those  elements  po- 
tentially hostile  to  the  US  base  presence. 

In  Nicaragua,  Somoza  succeeded  in  sys- 
temicaUy  repressing  moderate  democratic 
alternatives  to  his  regime.  The  Sandinistas 
became  the  only  workable  opposition  force. 
A  similar  situation  could  occur  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

If  democracy  is  not  restored  and  the  mod- 
erate opposition  has  no  other  alternative,  a 
radical  liberation  front  could  become  the 
umbrella  for  the  disaffected.  The  United 
States  must  apply  pressure  upon  Marcos  to 
hold  free  elections  so  that  the  Filipino 
people  can  determine  their  own  destiny  in  a 
democratic  climate— while  that  is  still  a  pos- 
sibUity. 

Since  the  administration  has  faUed  to 
apply  such  pressure  in  a  clear,  public  fash- 
ion, it  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  send  a  sigiuil 
to  the  Philippines.  A  reduction  in  foreign 
military  sales  credits  is  an  effective  way  for 
Congress  to  do  this.* 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE 
CARDINAI^ 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  BfAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
whole  world  Imows,  the  University  of 
Louisville  Cardinals  are  the  champions 
of  college  basketball.  They  won  that 
honor  in  a  hard-fought  and  well- 
played  game  against  a  fine  UCLA 
team  in  the  NCAA  finals  last  evening 
at  Market  Square  Arena  in  Indianapo- 
lis. 

The  Cardinals  have  been  close  to  the 
championship  before,  but  this  year, 
under  their  outstanding  coach,  Denny 
Crum,  and  led  by  the  high-flying  Dar- 
reU  Griffith,  the  Cards,  with  style, 
grace,  and  tremendous  ability  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  NCAA  finals  and  took 
home  the  bacon. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  Cardinals'  NCAA  tournament 
record  and  the  player  and  staff  roster 
of  this  outstanding  squad: 
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Players:  Darrell  Griffith.  Jerry  Eaves, 
Rodney  McCrmy.  Wiley  Brown.  Derek 
Smith.  Roger  Burkman.  Steve  Clark. 
Poncho  Wright.  Tony  Branch.  Scooter 
McCray.  Daryl  Cleveland.  Oreg  Denser,  and 
Marty  Pulliam 

Coaches:  Denny  Crum,  Head  Coach;  Bill 
Olsen.  Asst.  Coach;  Jerry  Jones.  AssL 
Coach;  Wade  Houston.  Asst.  Coach;  and 
Mark  McDonald.  Graduate  Asst. 

Staff:  Jack  Lengyel.  Athletic  Director. 
Jerry  liCay.  Trainer,  Dr.  Rudy  Ellis.  Team 
Physician;  Randy  Bufford.  Manager.  Steve 
Donohue.  Asst.  Trainer.  lAmbert  Jemley. 
Asst.  Manager.  Joe  Tates,  Sports  Informa- 
tion Director  John  Crawley.  Asst.  SID;  Dr. 
Burt  Monroe,  Faculty  Representative;  and 
Jack  Teniuuit.  Radio  Play-by-Flay. 

Once  again,  many  congratulations  to 
the  University  of  Louisville  on  a  Job 
well  done.  As  a  native  Louisvllllan  and 
an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville's Law  School.  I  take  special  pride 
and  gratification  in  representing  this 
great  university  and  its  excellent  bas- 
ketball team.« 


ADDRESSING  THE  INEQUITIES 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TOWARD 
WOMEN 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

orPLomA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a 
year  ago,  in  response  to  a  HEW  report 
which  documented  the  inequitable 
treatment  of  women  under  the  social 
security  S3^tem.  I  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  task  force  on  social 
security  and  women.  In  view  of  her 
leadership  in  this  area.  I  mspointed 
Representative  Mart  Rose  Oakar  to 
chair  this  task  force.  During  the  past 
year,  the  productivity  of  this  special 
task  force  has  exceeded  everyone's  ex- 
pectations. The  culmination  of  the 
task  force's  work  was  a  package  of  leg- 
islation recently  introduced  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Oakar. 

This  legislative  package  includes 
some  very  ambitious,  very  well  though 
out,  and  long  overdue  proposals.  It  is  a 
package  which  reflects  the  drastically 
changing  roles  of  men  and  women  In 
society.  In  its  relatively  short  period  of 
existence,  the  task  force  has  succeeded 
in  identifying  innumerable  instances 
in  which  the  social  security  system 
fails  to  address  the  needs  of  women. 
More  importantly,  the  task  force  haa 
offered  sevefal  proposals  to  remedy 
oversights  that  increase  in  gravity 
with  each  passing  year. 

Every  year,  more  working  married 
women  discover  to  their  sutprise  that 
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their  maiuj  years  of  payroll  contribu- 
tions will  svail  them  naught  in  social 
security  be  lef its.  Every  year,  more  di- 
vorced or  widowed  homemakers  at- 
tempt to  ei  iter  the  work  force,  only  to 
be  squeeze<  in  the  vice  of  age  discrimi- 
nation and  sex  discrimination.  These 
displaced  homemakers  have  no  social 
security  pn  itection  of  their  own.  Every 
year,  more  widows  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  with  inadequate  survivor's 
benefits.  Ei  ery  year,  as  more  and  more 
ent(  r  the  work  force,  the  social 
syftem  becomes  less  and  less 
the  needs  and  expecta- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

age  earnings  exceed  50  percent  of 
their  hust>and's.  Under  present  law, 
these  women  receive  a  spouse's  bene- 
fit, whether  they  work  or  not.  Similar- 
ly, the  homemaker.  who  works  very 
hard  indeed,  is  entitled  to  a  benefit 
equal  to  only  half  of  her  husband's.  In 
fact,  a  couple  with  both  spouse  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $10,000  each  are  actual- 
ly entitled  to  a  smaller  benefit  than 
the  one-earner  couple  with  an  income 
of  $19,000,  under  current  law.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  current  benefit  structure  to 
adapt  to  the  reality  of  millions  of 
women  in  the  labor  force  would  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  earnings-sharing 
system. 

H.R.  6647.  which  I  have  cosponsored 
along  with  Representative  Oakar, 
would  institute  a  program  of  volun- 
tary earnings  sharing.  Because  this 
legislation  would  not  cut  back  any 
benefits  to  which  a  couple  is  currently 
entitled,  and  because  of  the  modest 
cost  of  the  proposal  in  relation  to  its 
far-reaching  benefits,  I  have  strongly 
endorsed  this  voluntary  approach  to 
earnings  sharing  recommended  by  the 
task  force. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  am  acutely  aware  that 
no  government  program  affects  the 
over  24  million  older  Americans  to  the 
extent  that  social  security  does.  After 
careful  review  of  literally  thousands  of 
pages  of  expert  testimony  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  Income  and 
Employment,  as  well  as  the  special 
task  force,  I  have  enthusiastically  em- 
braced the  earnings-sharing  proposal 
and  the  other  four  proposals  offered 
by  Congresswoman  Oakar.  I  would 
urge  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  for  this  innovative  and 
worthy  legislative  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  35 
million  beneficiaries  and  the  110  mil- 
lion contributors  to  the  social  security 
system,  it  is  imperative  that  any  and 
all  bias  against  a  particular  group  be 
removed.  Recognition  of  the  instances 
in  which  social  security  discriminates 
against  women  has  t>een  long  overdue. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  do  not  allow 
an  equally  long  wait  for  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate remedy.* 
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SALUTE  TO  REINHART  KNUD- 
SEN-PIONEER  IN  SUBURBAN 
NEWSPAPERING 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAuroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity today  to  recognize  one  of 
my  constituents  who  has  contributed 
significantly  to  American  Journalism 
and  to  communities  throughout  the 
Sacramento  area. 

Mr.  Reinhart  Knudsen.  editor  of 
Sacramento  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Inc..  will  be  retiring  from  active  news- 


papering  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
However,  after  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  historymaking  in  the  newspa- 
per business.  Mr.  Knudsen's  progres- 
sive ideas  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tions will  continue  for  years  to  come, 
both  within  the  communities  he 
served  and  within  the  vast  network  of 
newspapers  he  pioneered. 

Bom  in  1915  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  Mr. 
Knudsen  began  his  Journalism  career 
at  an  early  age,  winning  his  first 
award  in  fifth  grade.  During  his  early 
years,  he  sold  newspapers  on  street 
comers.  In  1937,  he  received  a  Journal- 
ism degree  from  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Knudsen's  wide  array  of  experi- 
ence within  the  newspaper  field  be- 
tween 1936  and  1947  testifies  to  his 
contributions  to  the  Journalism  profes- 
sion. During  this  time,  he  served  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Eugene  News,  the 
Laredo  Times,  the  Austin  Tribune,  the 
Oregon  Journal,  Kaiser  Shipyard 
Newspapers,  and  the  2d  Division 
Spearhead. 

Between  1947  and  1960.  Mr.  Knud- 
sen reinforced  his  newspaper  experi- 
ence by  serving  with  the  Portland  ad- 
vertising firm  of  Botsford,  Constan- 
tine  «fc  Gardner. 

In  1960,  he  purchased  the  San  Juan 
Record  in  Pair  Oaks,  Calif.,  beginning 
a  career  in  the  Sacramento  area  that 
had  communitywide  impact  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Knudsen  brought  with  him  to 
Fair  Oaks  new,  innovative  concepts  in 
newspapering.  Oyer  the  years,  he 
brought  together  a  network  of  11  sub- 
urban newspapers  into  a  single  family 
of  Independently  operated  community 
publications.  Through  his  experience 
in  the  newspaper  field,  Knudsen  rec- 
ognized the  special  needs  of  the  many 
commimities  comprising  the  Sacra- 
mento area  and  translated  these  needs 
into  reality  through  his  newspapers. 

Today,  the  Sacramento  Suburban 
Newspapers  family  is  comprised  of  the 
following  publications,  each  with  its 
own  unique  character,  and  each  ad- 
dressing the  particular  needs  of  the 
community  it  serves:  Citrus  Heights 
Bulletin.  Sacramento  Suburban, 
Rancho  Cordovan.  East  Yolo  Record, 
Carmichael  Citizen.  North  Highland- 
er, East  Sacramento  Sun,  Orangevale 
News,  Folsom  Telegraph,  Foothill  Re- 
porter, and  Southside  Shopper. 

Mr.  Knudsen  has  won  numerous 
awards  for  his  community  and  profes- 
sional contributions,  including:  Essay 
Award,  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine 
(1936):  Chamber  of  Commerce  Com- 
munity Service  Awards  in  Fair  Oaks 
(1970)  and  Carmichael  (1964);  Quill 
and  Scroll  Merit  Award  (1964);  San 
Juan  Teachers  Association  Service  to 
Education  Award  (1968);  Cal  Tex 
Media  Awards  for  Reporting  and  Edi- 
torials (1973  and  1978);  Optimist 
Award  for  "Editorialist  of  the  Year" 
(1972);  Lions  Club  Public  Service 
Award  (1975);  and  Freedoms  Award 
from  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
(1979). 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  this 
week  to  honor  Mr.  Knudsen  for  his 
many  accomplishments  and  for  these 
well-documented  contributions  to  the 
field  of  Journalism  and  to  the  people 
he  has  served  over  the  years.  Mr. 
Knudsen's  achievements  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  in  the  newspaper 
field,  as  well  as  to  the  many  young 
people  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
now  embarking  on  careers  in  journal- 
ism.* 


NATIONAL  HERITAGE  POLICY 
ACT,  H.R.  6504 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently become  a  cosponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's National  Heritage 
Policy  Act.  H.R.  6504,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  reason 
for  my  support. 

Since  its  creation  2  years  ago,  I  have 
observed  with  interest  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Heritage  Conser- 
vation and  Recreation  Service.  My  at- 
tention was  particularly  drawn  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  heritage 
conservation  programs  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  wheii  an  incident  in  my  dis- 
trict made  me  aware  of  shortcomings 
in  the  designation  process  in  the  na- 
tional historic  landmarks  program.  At 
that  time,  I  was  working  with  city  of 
Lansing  officials  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  on  a  plan 
to  raze  the  abandoned  Diamond  Reo 
Motor  Car  Co.  plant  that  had  sat 
vacant  for  4  years  in  order  to  make 
way  for  new  industrial  development 
and  neighborhood  restoration.  Mat- 
ters were  proceeding  well  when  I  read 
in  the  local  newspaper  that  eight 
buildings  in  the  40-acre  complex  had 
been  designated  as  national  historic 
landmarks.  Needless  to  say.  I  was 
shocked  by  the  public  announcement 
of  this  designation  about  which  I  had 
no  knowledge  in  advance. 

I  had  never  even  been  notified  that 
the  site  was  being  recommended  for 
designation.  Nor  had  the  city  officials 
or  the  owners  of  the  property.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  had  the  Federal  officials 
from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration with  whom  we  were  work- 
ing. All  of  us  were  completely  in  the 
dark,  and  all  of  us  were  outraged  that 
our  first  hint  that  a  Federal  project 
could  affect  the  work  we  had  been 
doing  for  so  many  months  came  from 
reading  a  newspaper  report  about  an 
accomplished  fact.  Worse,  when  we 
tri^d  to  inquire  about  the  possibility  of 
reversing  the  designation  decision,  we 
were  told  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
The  process  by  which  that  designation 
had  been  made  involved  no  coopera- 
tion, no  prior  notice,  no  public  involve- 
ment. It  was  almost  as  if  the  process 
had  been  designed  to  insure  a  confron- 
tation of  adversaries. 
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This  incident  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  public  notice  and  participation, 
and  official  consultation  in  the  nation- 
al historic  landmark  designation  proc- 
ess was  seriously  inadequate.  In  discus- 
sions with  Secretary  Andrus  and  Di- 
rector Delaporte,  I  made  clear  my  ob- 
jection to  the  fact  that  congressional 
notification  came  only  after  designa- 
tion of  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Plant  and 
that  local  officials  and  citizens  were 
not  consulted  during  the  process.  The 
fact  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  and  for  reviewing  the 
record  turned  out  to  be  critically  im- 
portant in  this  case.  As  we  later 
learned,  the  research  on  which  the 
recommendation  for  designation  was 
based  turned  out  to  be  inadequate  and 
inaccurate.  Buildings  in  the  Diamond 
Reo  complex  thought  to  toe  associated 
with  Ransom  E.  Olds  were  not  in  fact 
associated  with  Olds  after  all.  The 
manufacturing  products  alleged  in  the 
research  to  have  come  from  the  Dia- 
mond Reo  complex  turned  out  to  have 
come  from  buildings  in  Lansing  that 
were  already  being  protected.  Misin- 
formation of  this  sort  can  easily  be 
corrected  if  it  is  allowed  to  see  the 
light  of  day.  But  it  can  live  forever  to 
do  untold  damage  if  it  is  allowed  to 
lead  a  subterranean  existence. 

I'm  grateful  that  Director  Delaporte 
agreed  with  me  about  the  need  fw 
sunshine.  He  took  a  closer  look  at  the 
program  and  suspended  all  designa- 
tions until  more  open  regulations  and 
procedures  could  be  developed  and 
adopted.  I  am  pleased  that  the  interim 
regulations  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  comment  in  December 
1979,  require  broad  notification  and 
opportunity  for  comment  on  proposed 
national  historic  landmark  designa- 
tions. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  public  ac- 
countability and  openness  is  a  necessi- 
ty not  only  for  the  national  historic 
landmark  program  but  throughout  the 
historic  preservation  and  natural  heri- 
tage programs.  We  have  before  us  now 
legislation  that  addresses  the  identifi- 
cation and  protection  of  our  heritage 
resources.  I  fully  believe  in  the  value 
of  heritage  conservation.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  cut  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  play  a  meaningful  role  In 
preserving  our  country's  heritage  only 
if  its  programs  command  the  respect 
of  public  officials  and  are  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  mainstream  of  plan- 
ning In  this  country.  Consultation 
with  local  officials  and  citizens  is  abso- 
lutely Imperative.  I  hope  the  legisla- 
tive history  and  record  of  these  hear- 
ings will  conclusively  direct  that  all 
heritage  resource  programs  require 
consultation  and  give  a  high  priority 
to  coordination  with  local  officials  and 
citizen  input. 

The  proposed  National  Heritage 
Policy  Act  seeks  to  Improve  coordina- 
tion and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  cul- 
tural and  natural  resource  informa- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6504  provide  a  framework  for  the 
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consultation,  openness  and  public  ac- 
countability that  are  crucial  to  the 
protection  of  our  heritage  resources, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  supporting 
this  legislation.* 


FIGHTING  INFLATION  WITHOUT 
RECESSION 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDAfBO 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  great  secret  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
us  today  is  inflation,  a  problem  which 
affects  us  all  every  day  of  the  year.  In 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  a  pleth- 
ora of  proposals  written  in  Journals 
and  magazines  trying  to  give  us  an- 
swers to  this  problem.  Many  of  the  re- 
ports I  have  gone  over  have  been 
vague  and  confusing.  But  I  recently 
read  one  by  Irving  Zuckerman,  former- 
ly Assistant  Director  for  Planning  and 
Budget,  Office  of  Coal  Research.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  offers  an 
insight  to  inflation  rarely  seen  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  it  with  you  in  the  hope  it  will 
shed  some  new  light  on  an  old  prob- 
lem. 

I  insert  this  instructive  article  into 
the  Record: 

Fighting  Inflation  Without  Recession 
(By  Irving  Zuckerman) 

My  tax  accountant  phoned  me  again,  and 
during  our  conversation  he  reminded  me 
that  when  I  mentioned  fighting  inflation 
previously.  I  did  not  look  to  recession  but 
looked  to  fundamental  underlying  disloca- 
tions which  have  accumulated  out  of  previ- 
ous production  periods.  I  told  him  that  the 
current  production  periods  contribute  little 
to  Innation.  We  have  already  had  several 
recent  recessions  during  which  inflation 
continued  with  only  slight  changes  In  rate. 
And  so  our  previous  discussion  was  resumed: 

Hm.  What  do  you  see  as  the  origin  of  the 
ongoing  inflation? 

Me.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
major  factors  which  cause  inflation,  and  one 
minor  factor  which  may  even  contribute 
some  deflation.  The  inflation  seems  to 
result  from  the  accumulation  of  "store  of 
value"  dollars,  and  the  two  factors  I  have  in 
mind  are  two  sources  of  that  accumulation. 
One  source  of  the  accumulation  of  "store  of 
value"  dollars,  is  the  annual  deficit' in  the 
D.S.  balance  of  payments.  After  years  of 
such  imbalances  between  dollars  going  out 
and  dollars  coming  back,  there  Is  now 
abroad  a  huge  amount  of  "store  of  value" 
dollars.  Those  dollars  represent  potential 
claims  on  the  U.S.  Gross  National  Product 
and  potential  claims  on  U.S.  assets.  DntU 
1971  those  claims  could  be  offered  for  re- 
demption in  gold,  but  since  1971  claims  can 
be  made  only  for  redemption  in  goods  and 
services,  and  in  capital  assets.  The  accumu- 
lation of  "store  of  value"  dollars  abroad  is 
huge. 

Him.  Is  that  why  the  dollar  has  had  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies? 

Me.  Yes,  and  the  dollar  also  has  had  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign 
trade.  The  dollar  bought  less  and  less 
abroad,  which  is  to  say  that  the  dollar 
bought  at  a  relatively  higher  prkcs  abroad. 
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the  wheat.  A  similar  "dollar  granary"  or 
"dollar-trust"  could  be  used  to  keep  "store 
of  value"  dollars  from  t>eing  redeemed  too 
fast  for  goods,  services,  or  assets.  Possibly 
that  would  Involve  substituting  some  kind 
of  "dollar-trust"  bonds  maturing  over  a 
series  of  future  years.  As  those  "dollar- 
trust"  twnds  mature  they  would  be  paid  for 
with  dollars  from  the  trust.  Since  this  would 
be  a  service  to  the  present  holders  of  the 
"store  of  value"  dollars  in  supporting  the 
purchasing  power  of  those  dollars,  it  might 
be  that  a  refundable  tax  might  serve  to 
create  the  "dollar-granary." 

Him.  If  it  is  a  service  to  the  present  hold- 
ers of  the  "store  of  value"  dollars,  why 
think  of  it  as  a  "refundable  tax"?  Why  not 
think  of  it  as  a  "refundable  service  charge" 
or  "insurance  premium"? 

Me.  The  general  idea  is  to  stop  the  declin- 
ing exchange-value  of  the  dollar.  That  is 
what  inflation  involves.  The  inflation  rate  is 
the  rate  at  which  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  is  declining.  The  sooner  we  deal 
with  the  accumulated  "store  of  value"  dol- 
lars, both  domestic  and  Eurodollar  accumu- 
lations, the  sooner  we  will  stop  the  Infla- 
tion. 
Him.  Did  you  say  'stop  the  Inflation"? 
Ms.  We  should  be  aiming  to  stop  the  infla- 
tion, not  merely  to  slow  it  down.  It  might 
even  be  easier  to  stop  inflation  entirely  than 
to  slow  it  down. 

Him.  How  can  we  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  "store  of  value"  dollars  in  the  first 
place?  Is  that  possible? 

Me.  It  seems  to  be  possible,  and  part  of 
that  effort  would  be  to  stop  using  govern- 
ment deficits  to  deal  with  annual  deflation- 
ary gaps,  and  instead  making  sure  that  the 
"medium  of  exchange"  dollars  do  not  "leak" 
into  "store  of  value"  status. 

Him.  As  a  practical  matter,  is  it  possible  to 
separate  the  flow  of  'store  of  value"  dollars 
from  the  flow  of  "medium  of  exchange"  dol- 
lars? 

Me.  It  is  an  accounting  systems  problem 
which  should  not  be  too  difficult.  It  stems 
to  have  much  more  potential  for  dealing 
with  inflation  than  the  recession  approach. 
Him.  What  does  the  term  "stagflation" 
refer  to? 

Me.  It  might  well  be  that  the  annual  de- 
flationary gap  which  causes  "stagnation  "  in 
the  short-ruji,  actually  provides  the  "store 
of  value"  dollars  brought  forward  from 
they  cause  "inflation"  in  the  long-run. 

Him.  So  the  "too  many  dollars"  now  in  the 
markets  of  the  economy  have  more  Ihan 
one  source? 

B£e.  Yes.  at  any  given  time  the  dollars 
chasing  the  current  GNP  and  exisiting 
assets  are  "store  of  value"  dollars  brought 
forward  from  previous  production  periods, 
as  well  as  the  "medium  of  exchange"  dol- 
lars paid  out  by  the  entrepreneurs  during 
production  of  the  current  GNP. 

Him.  And  you  said  before  that  the  "store 
of  value"  dollars  brought  forward  from 
prior  production  periods  were  mostly  accu- 
mulated from  annual  deficits. 

Me.  That's  righ(.  it  seems  that  in  addition 
to  the  "store  of  value"  dollars  accumulated 
abroad  from  annual  balance  of  payments 
deficiu.  there  would  be  an  annual  addition 
of  "store  of  value"  dollars  from  the  annual 
deficit  in  the  flow  of  "medium  of  exchange" 
dollars  back  to  the  entrepreneur  group. 

Him.  What  about  the  annual  deficit  in  the 
federal  budget? 

Me.  The  federal  deficits  result  from 
annual  federal  outlays  which  exceed  the 
federal  tax  receipts. 

Him.  Does  that  mean  that  the  federal 
deficits  contribute  annually  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  "store  of  value"  dollars? 

Mb.  So  it  would  seem.  But  it  is  likely  that 
the  annual  deficit  in  the  private  sector 
which  seems  to  contribute  to  inflation  in 
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the  long-run  is  much  greater  than  the 
annual  deficit  in  the  public  sector  which 
also  contributes  to  inflation  in  the  long-run. 
And  I  have  in  mind  that  the  annual  private- 
sector  deficit  is  both  a  domestic  deficit  and 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Him.  Why  can  a  large  accumulation  of 
"store  in  value"  dollars  take  place  with  less 
attention  than  is  given  to  federal  deficits 
and  the  balance  of  payments  deficits? 

Me.  It  is  possible  that  there  ought  to  be  a 

Domestic  Bank  of  Settlements"  to  do  do- 
mestically what  the  International  Bank  of 
Settlements  does  internationally.  Then  we 
might  more  readily  deal  with  the  causes  of 
inflaition  as  they  occur,  rather  than  cope 
with  the  inflation  itself  after  the  accumula- 
tion has  become  too  large  for  the  current 
GNP  to  acconunodate.  The  accumulated 
"store  of  value"  dollars  are  potential  claims 
against  the  GNP  and  existing  assets.  When 
the  potential  claims  become  active  claims  at 
too  rapid  an  annual  rate,  unless  the  GNP 
has  grown  enough  in  the  interim,  there  will 
be  a  situation  of  "too  many  dollars  chasing 
too  few  goods." 

Him.  Would  you  curb  current  production 
which  generates  "medium  of  exchange"  dol- 
lars, or  Would  you  curb  the  rate  at.  which 
"store  of  value"  dollars  become  active  claim- 
ants in  the  markets  of  the  economy? 

Me.  Since  we  have  "too  few  goods"  rela- 
tive to  dollars,  it  would  seem  that  the  cur- 
rent production  should  be  Increased  rather 
than  decreased,  and  that  means  I  would  be 
inclined  to  curb  the  rate  at  which  "store  of 
value "  dollars  become  active  claimants  in 
the  markets  of  the  economy.  And  to  do 
that,  it  should  be  possible  to  treat  the  sur- 
plus of  "store  of  value"  dollars  as  though  it 
were  a  surplus  of  wheat,  or  a  surplus  of 
com,  as  to  support  the  exchange-value  of 
the  "store  of  value"  dollar.  This  would 
apply  to  the  "store  of  value"  dollars  accu- 
mulated abroad,  as  well  as  those  accumulat- 
ed domestically.  That  could  be  one  of  the 
ways  of  fighting  Inflation  without  recession. 
We  have  already  had  recessions  during 
which  inflation  continued  with  small  reduc- 
tion in  rate* 


THE  LAST  THING  WE  NEED  IS 
MORE  TAXES 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

intolerable  that  people  are  proposing 
higher  taxes  at  a  time  of  soaring  infla- 
tion and  approaching  recession.  The 
same  President,  the  same  congression- 
al leadership,  the  same  economists 
who  have  given  us  18  percent  inflation 
now  turn  around  and  blame  their  fail- 
ures on  the  American  public.  They  are 
saying,  in  effect: 

We  keep  cutting  you  and  you  keep  bleed- 
ing. Because  you  bleed  you  must  be  irre- 
sponsible. So  we  will  cut  you  again  and 
again,  and  teach  you  that  only  through 
pain,  recession,  and  lower  living  standards 
will  you  again  become  healthy  and  happy. 

The  great  failure  in  Washington  is 
the  wish  to  focus  on  aggregate  figures, 
to  speak  of  what  the  Nation  needs,  to 
talk  in  economic  terms  as  described  by 
economists.  This  leads  to  disaster,  be- 
cause politics  and  government  exist 
for  human  beings.  And  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  audience  in  America  that 
would  answer  "no"  if  asked  whether 
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energy  prices  are  causing  them  pain, 
and  "yes"  if  asked  whether  they  think 
a  10-cent-per-gallon  gas  tax  will  help 
them.  Yet,  because  of  the  gas  tax  and 
other,  already  set.  tax  increases,  work- 
ing Americans  will  each  pay  an  addi- 
tional $900  in  taxes  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  Atlanta  Journal  editorial  that  inci- 
sively addresses  itself  to  these  very 
questions.  WUl  we  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget  by  raising  taxes,  or  by  cut- 
ting spending?  The  editorial  came  out 
on  Friday,  March  14,  and  it  follows: 
Hike  Taxes  Now? 

We  are  disturbed  about  talk  In  the  admin- 
istration and  In  Congress  of  an  oil  import 
tax  as  part  of  the  new  drive  to  balance  the 
federal  budget. 

At  som£  other  time  such  a  tax  might  have 
merit  as  part  of  the  energy  program,  as  a 
conservation  measure  with  the  revenues 
from  it  used  for  energy-related  purposes. 
But  it  is  not  being  offered  in  that  context  at 
all. 

Instead,  It  has  sprung  up  in  the  context  of 
budget  revision,  as  a  revenue-producing 
measure  which  could  bring  in  some  $13  bil- 
lion so  government  spending  will  not  have 
to  be  cut  so  much  to  balance  the  budget. 

We  favor  balancing  the  budget.  But  it's 
not  just  having  a  deficit  that's  inflationary; 
the  high  rate  of  government  spending  is  in- 
flationary in  Itself. 

At  a  time  when  the  proportion  of  gross 
national  product  being  consumed  by  govern- 
ment is  approaching  the  record  levels  of  the 
World  War  11  years,  the  budget  deficit 
should  be  eliminated  not  by  tax  increases 
but  by  spending  cuts. 

Furthermore,  If  they  think  spending  cuts 
would  contribute  to  a  recession,  what  do 
they  think  a  tax  Increase  would  do?  They've 
been  talking  about  possible  tax  cuts  later  if 
a  recession  does  develop;  why  raise  taxes 
now  and  then  cut  them  again  In  just  a  few 
months? 

It's  miraculous  that,  for  once,  politicians 
seem  to  think  the  public  would  tolerate 
some  tax  Increase  in  an  election  year.  But  if 
they  really  believe  the  public  is  that  con- 
cerned about  inflation  and  the  role  of  the 
budget  deficit  in  it,  then  they  ought  to  real- 
ize that  that  public  would  also  tolerate 
spending  cuts  in  an  election  year.  We  think 
a  lot  more  of  us  would  welcome  spending 
cuts  that  would  welcome  any  kind  of  tax  in- 
crease. The  politicians  must  be  awfully  con- 
fused to  think  the  public  is  that  confused 
over  the  current  economic  mess.* 


NATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
FOUNDATION  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  96th  Con- 
gress the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  has  been 
studying  the  critical  issues  of  innova- 
tion and  productivity. 

Our  hearings  have  covered  patent 
policy,  imiversity-industry  relations. 
Federal  laboratory  utilization,  the 
President's  industrial  irmovation  ini- 
tiatives, high-technology  small  busi- 
ness, and  several  other  areas.  In  the 
United  States  private  enterprise  is  the 
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sector  of  society  primarily  responsible 
for  providing  goods  and  services.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  appropriate  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  attempt  to  take 
on  this  responsibility.  Goverm^ent. 
however,  must  provide  an  enviroimient 
in  which  private  enterprise  can  flour- 
ish in  both  the  short-  and  long-term.  If 
needs  for  goods  and  services  are  not 
being  met  by  private  enterprise  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  steps 
to  remove  barriers  to  action  by  private 
enterprise.  The  subcommittee's  study 
lias  made  it  clear  that  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  facilitate  tech- 
nology development  are  fragmented 
and  too  small  to  provide  for  a  national 
economy  in  which  innovation  can 
thrive. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Nation- 
al Technology  Foundation  Act  of  1980, 
a  bill  designed  to  correct  many  of  the 
problems  we  have  found.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  National  Technology 
Foundation  to  facilitate  technology 
development  for  the  national  welfare. 
Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
are  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lloto,  Mr. 
Ottincer,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr. 
Watkins. 

Responsibility  for  technology-relat- 
ed programs  is  now  scattered  through- 
out the  Federal  Government.  The  var- 
ious mission  agencies— Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Department  of 
Energy,  and  so  forth— eachi  support 
technology  development  related  to 
their  missions.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  components  directed 
at  technology,  but  these  are  minor 
portions  of  the  budgets  of  those  agen- 
cies and  are  treated  as  stepchildren  by 
those  agencies. 

In  considering  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  most  effectively  organize 
itself  to  support  technology  for  the 
national  welfare,  one  extreme  is  to 
leave  programs  scattered  but  to  make 
each  the  best  possible.  The  other  ex- 
treme would  be  to  consolidate  all  sci- 
ence and  technology  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  a  single  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology; 
an  idea  that  received  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  midseventies  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  that  became 
the  National  Science  and  Technology 
Policy..  Organization,  and  Priorities 
Act  of  1976.  The  idea  of  a  department 
was  not  adopted  at  the  same  time  be- 
cause of  compelling  arguments  that 
most  science  and  technology  activities 
should  be  kept  closely  tied  to  the  mis- 
sions which  they  support— defense, 
energy,  space,  health,  and  so  forth, 
and,  hence  should  be  kept  as  integral 
parts  of  the  agencies  which  pursue 
those  missions.  The  National  Technol- 
ogy Foundation  bill  represents  an  in- 
termediate position.  It  would  consolir 
date  technology-related  .  activities 
which  are  not  now  closely  tied  to  an 
agency  mission  and  would  insure  that 
the  Federal  Govenunent  will  assimie 
additional  responsibilities  for  technol- 
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ogy  which  have  heretofore  not  been 
adequately  discharged  by  any  sector  of 
society. 

The  programs  which  this  bill  would 
consolidate  in  a  single  agency  might, 
in  theory,  be  adequately  supported  in 
their  current  homes,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  National  Science 
Foimdation.  This  has  not  been  the 
case.  Support  has  been  modest  at  best. 
I  am  reserving  Judgment  on  which 
course  of  action  Is  best,  consolidation 
in  a  new  agency  or  strengthening  in 
existing  agencies.  The  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Technology  Foundation  is 
a  vehicle  by  which  we  can  focus  the  dis- 
cussion of  alternatives.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Science 
Foimdation  are  unable  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  their  current  programs, 
the  National  Teclmology  Foundation 
may  emerge  as  the  only  feasible  alter- 
native. Every  idea  takes  time  to 
mature,  however,  and  I  do  not  expect 
action  on  this  proposal  to  be  overly 
hasty.  I  recently  came  across  a  bill 
that  was  introduced  in  Congress  in 
1934  providing  for  Federal  grants  for 
scientific  research. 'That  idea  took  15 
years  to  mature  into  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  While  I  would 
expect  a  good  idea  to  move  faster 
today,  that  example  makes  my  point.  I 
do  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tional Technology  Foundation  bill  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology  this  session 
and  to  stimulate  a  thorough  discussion 
of  this  concept. 

WHY  A  RATIONAL  TECHNOLOGT  FOUNDATION? 

The  population  of  the  world  is  grow- 
ing inexorably  while  its  resources  are 
inexor^ly  being  consumed.  It  does 
not  take  a  mathematician  to  deter- 
mine that  per  capita  consumption  in 
the  future  cannot  match  the  per 
capita  constmiption  of  an  average 
American  today  if  technology  does  not 
improve.  Only  if  there  are  continual 
major  improvements  in  technology 
can  the  world  provide  for  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  National  Technology  Foun- 
dation would  help  insure  that  such 
progress  does  occur. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  has 
adopted  a  largely  laissez  faire  attitude 
toward  international  trade  in  high- 
technology  items— other  than  military 
hardware — Governments  in  other 
countries— most  notably  Japan— have 
planned  and  provided  a  national  at- 
mosphere in  which  both  technology 
development  and  the  export  of  high- 
technology  products  are  carefully  nur- 
tured. These  other  countries  have 
often  been  highly  successful  in  their 
efforts.  We  are  buying  Sonys,  Volks- 
wagens, Datsuns.  and  Seikos.  The  in- 
ternational balance  of  trade  has  been 
unfavorable  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
several  years.  It  is  likely  that  without 
a  coherent  Federal  policy  of  technol- 
ogy development  and  promotion  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  future  world  trade. 
The  National  Technology  Foundation 
would  provide  a  focus  for  one  of  the 
two  needs,  technology  development. 
The  other  need,  assistance  for  exports. 
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Technology.  These  centers  would  Join 
industry  and  universities  in  coopera- 
tive technology  activities  including  ge- 
neric research— research  on  technol- 
ogy of  use  to  many  industries,  such  as 
welding  or  microfabrication— and  the 
training  of  individuals  in  technology 
Innovation.  The  President  has  asked 
for  funds  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  initiate 
four  such  centers  through  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  and  the  Depart' 
ment  of  Commerce.  Congress  has  been 
working  on  other  legislation— H.R. 
4672  and  S.  1250— to  authorize  these 
centers.  Although  I  plan  to  continue 
consideration  of  H.R.  4672  separately, 
the  material  from  that  bill  has  been 
included  in  the  National  Technology 
Foundation  Act  because  the  Founda- 
tion ought  to  have  cognizance  of  the 
centers. 

In  order  to  make  sensible  decisions 
about  technology  and  society,  there  is 
a  need  in  all  sectors  of  society  to  im- 
derstand  the  worlungs  of  technology 
development,  of  technology  manage- 
ment, and  of  the  interactions  of  tech- 
nology with  society.  The  National 
Technology  Foundation  would  analyze 
the  workings  of  technology  in  modem 
society.  It  would  formulate  policies 
based  on  these  analyses,  both  for  Its 
own  operations  and  for  the  benefit  of 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  society  as  a  whole.  This 
function  was  included  in  H.R.  4672  as 
that  bill's  other  major  thnist. 

Technology,  in  the  sense  I  am  using 
it,  includes  not  only  what  comes  imme- 
diately to  mind— machinery,  electron- 
ics, chemicals,  and  so  forth— but  also 
the  structure  and  management  of  the 
human  organizations  of  our  society. 
The  Foimdation  would  study  technol- 
ogy policy  in  this  broader  sense. 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion would  foster  high-technology 
small  business.  The  past  performance 
and  the  potential  of  smaU  business  are 
tremendous  in  high  technology.  We 
need  more  Silicon  Valleys  and  Route 
128's.  and  we  need  to  encourage  them 
in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

State  and  local  governments  are  a 
large  sector  of  the  national  economy. 
They  should  be  as  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive as  possible  and  need  assistance 
to  become  so.  The  National  Technol- 
ogy Foundation  would  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
be  more  productive  and  make  better 
use  of  science  and  technology  in  their 
operations  and  decisionmaking. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Nation's  posi- 
tion in  engineering  has  already  been 
cited.  This  inadequacy  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  National  Technology 
Foundation  would  work  to  see  that 
the  Nation  has  an  appropriate  supply 
of  engineers.  In  addition  It  would  pro- 
vide support  for  fundamental  engi- 
neering studies.  The  bill  would  provide 
for  national  awards  in  recognition  of 
the  accomplishments  of  engineers,  and 
the  National  Technology  Foundation 
would  bear  primary  responsibility  for 
nominating  award  winners. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  rapid 
change.  Degrees  of  change  that  once 
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took  a  century  now  come  about  in  a 
decade.  Thfe  Nation  needs  to  look 
down  the  road  and  anticipate  better 
what  tomorrow  wiU  bring.  The  princi- 
pal agent  of  change  is  technology.  The 
National  Technology  Foundation 
would  identify  emerging  national 
problems  and  support  research  and  de- 
velopment of  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems. 

The  Nation  needs  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  development  of  innovations, 
and  the  Nation  needs  standards  of 
measurement  and  product  perform- 
ance or  design  to  permit  the  efficient 
flow  of  commerce.  The  National  Tech- 
nology Foundation  would  provide  for 
these  needs. 

Many,  but  not  all  of  the  needs  men- 
tioned above  are  already  being  ad- 
dressed. For  example,  the  Patent 
Office  provides  incentives  for  innova- 
tion, and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  provides  standards.  None  of 
the  needs  Is  being  met  with  complete 
adequacy.  There  is  a  tremendous  need, 
moreover,  for  such  existing  programs 
as  there  are  to  be  coordinated  more 
fully.  One  of  the  primary  accomplish- 
ments of  establishing  a  National  Tech- 
nology Foundation  with  strong  central 
control  would  be  to  meet  the  need  for 
coordination. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  BILL 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1980  establishes  the  Foim- 
dation as  an  independent  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

STHUCTURE  OP  THE  POUNDATION 

The  Foundation  would  have  eight 
main  branches. 

First.  Office  of  Small  Business.— 
This  office  would  serve  as  the  focus  of 
the  Foundation's  small  business  activi- 
ties. It  would  carry  out  the  small  busi- 
ness iimovation  program  that  would 
be  transferred  to  it  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  This  program 
provides  funding  for  the  research  and 
development  phases  of  new  technol- 
ogy small  business  and  links  small 
business  with  venture  capital  for  the 
production  phase.  The  program  has 
been  very  well  received  in  the  small 
business  community  and  is  ripe  for  ex- 
pansion. The  National  Technology 
Foimdation  would  have  authority  to 
operate  other  types  of  programs  for 
the  development  of  high-technology 
small  business,  as  well.  Other  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Small  Business 
would  be  to  foster  conununication  be- 
tween scientific  and  technological 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  small  business  conununity, 
assist  high-technology  small  business- 
es in  dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  recommend  policies  en- 
abling the  Nation  to  benefit  more 
from  high-technology  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Second.  Office  of  Institutional  and 
Manpower  Development.— This  office 
would  collect,  and  analyze  information 
on  technological  manpower,  providing 
quantitative  manpower  need  projec- 
tions, and  would  provide  for  adequate 
training  and  educational  Institutions 
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for  teclmological  manpower  to  meet 
the  needs.  The  Foundation  would  pro- 
vide support  as  necessary  directly  to 
individuals  to  obtain  training,  provide 
support  to  existing  institutions,  such 
as  schools  of  engineering,  support  the 
development  of  new  curricula  or  train- 
ing programs,  and  support  with  fund- 
ing—or if  need  be  operate— new  kinds 
of  institutions— for  example  the  cen- 
ters for  industrial  technology  author- 
ized by  the  act. 

Third,  Office  of  Technology  Policy 
and  Analysis.— This  Office  would  con- 
duct technology  assessments,  develop 
indicators  of  the  health  of  technology, 
study  the  effects  of  technology  on  the 
economy  and  vice  versa— including  for- 
eign trade  matters— study  the  impacts 
of  policies  on  technology,  identify 
emerging  problems,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  steps  with  the  poten- 
tisJ  for  advancing  technological  iimo- 
vation. In  short,  this  office  would  be 
the  brain  of  the  Foundation.  Two  ex- 
isting parts  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Division  of  Policy  Re- 
search and  Analysis  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  office  to  form  a  nucleus 
of  its  activities. 

Fourth,  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Technology.— This  Office  would  facili- 
tate the  integration  of  scientific  and 
technological  resources  into  the  policy 
formulation,  management  support, 
and  program  operations  of  State  and 
local  governments.  The  intergovern- 
mental programs  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  would  be  transferred 
and  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  this  Office. 

Fifth.  Office  of  Engineering.— This 
Office  would  support,  by  extramural 
grants  and  contracts,  fundamental  re- 
search in  all  engineering  disciplines 
and  applied  research  not  adequately 
supported  from  other  sources.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  engineer- 
ing divisions  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  ESngineering  and  would 
constitute  the  iiUtial  program  of  the 
Office. 

Sixth,  Office  of  National  Pro- 
graira^.— In  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Technology  Policy  and  Anal- 
ysis this  Office  would  Identify  emerg- 
ing national  problems— for  example, 
novel  ways  of  producirig  materials— 
and  support  basic  and  applied  research 
leading  to  their  solution.  It  would  also 
support  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment In  areas  of  national  interest  not 
adequately  supported  by  other  agen- 
cies—for example,  earthquake  hazards 
reduction.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's Applied  Research  and  Prob- 
lem Focused  Research  Divisions  would 
be  transferred  to  form  the  core  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  initially. 

Seventh,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards.—The  Bureau  would  be  trans- 
ferred intact  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  National  Technology 
Foundation.  It  would  continue  In  its 
current  missions— maintaining  meas- 
urement standards,  performing  basic 
research  related  to  standards,  serving 
as  a  laboratory  for  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  so  forth.  It  would  also  assist 
other  activities  of  the  Foundation,  as 
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determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation.  The  act  gives  authority  to 
the  Foundation  to  support  U.S.  inter- 
ests In  international  voluntary  stand- 
ardization activities,  which  is  not  ade- 
quate under  existing  law.  The  Bureau 
would  be  the  proper  branch  of  the 
Foundation  to  exercise  that  authority. 
Whether  international  activity  would 
be  undertaken  by.  Federal  employees 
or  by  representatives  of  private  volun- 
tary standards  organizations  with  Fed- 
eral funds  is  a  matter  deserving  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Eighth.  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  and  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service.— These  two  agencies 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  the  National 
Technology  Foundation  and  adminis- 
tered as  a  single  branch  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Both  agencies  deal  with  the 
classification  and  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  information  and 
closer  coordination  would  provide  im- 
proved service.  The  Patent  and  Trade- 
maiic  Office  has  had  a  particularly 
hard  time  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  hearings  are  underway  and 
will  continue  regarding  the  advisabil- 
ity of  making  it  an  independent 
agency.  Because  the  purpose  of  the 
Office  is  to  promote  technology,  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  incorpo- 
rate it  In  a  larger  entity  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose  and  having  additional 
functions. 

If  ANACEMZRT  OP  THE  POUNDATIOH 

The  Foundation  would  have  a  Direc- 
tor, a  Deputy  Director,  and  eight  As- 
sistant Directors— one  for  '  each 
branch.  It  would  also  have  a  National 
Technology  Board. 

National  Technology  Board.— The 
Board  would  have  24  members  and 
would  have  powers  over  the  National 
Technology  Foundation  similar  to 
those  the  National  Science  Board  has 
over  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Members  would  be  Presidential  ap- 
pointees and  would  be  selected  from 
people  eminent  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields.  In  addition  to  the  variety  of 
professional  expertise  specified  in  the 
bill  it  would  be  expected  that  both  big 
business  and  small  business  would  be 
represented  on  the  Board  and  that 
nominations  for  the  Board  should  be 
solicited  widely,  including  from  all 
member  sorieties  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  EIngineering  Societies. 

The  intent  of  having  a  Board  is  to 
insure  that  the  community  of  those 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  a  say  In  the  operation  of 
the  Foundation.  There  is  considerable 
risk  In  any  Federal  agency  either  that 
it  will  be  <»ptured  by  a  narrow  seg- 
ment of  its  potential  community  or 
that  it  will  operate  solely  under  moti- 
vations and  incentives  internal  to  the 
Federal  Government,  thus  falling  in 
either  event  to  serve  properly.  The 
heat  way  to  insure  proper  service  Is  by 
control  from  the  conununity.  There  is 
little  risk  of  the  Board  running  amok 
because  the  President  has  control  over 
the  Director,  the  membership  of  the 
Board  and  the  budget. 
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The  principal  specific  functions  of 
the  Board  would  be  to  establish  the 
policies  of  the  Foundation,  review  Its 
budget,  review  its  program,  and  ap- 
prove any  large  grants  or  contracts.- 

Director  and  Assistant  Directors.— 
The  EHrector,  the  Deputy  Director  and 
the  eight  Assistant  Directors  of  the 
Foundation  would  be  Presidential  ap- 
pointees  at  executive  levels  n.  III.  and 
IV,  respectively.  The  Director's  term 
of  appointment  would  be  6  years. 

In  order  to  permit  the  strong  central 
operation  needed  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Foundation,  all  authority  over  the 
Foundation  other  than  that  reserved 
to  the  Board,  has  been  given  to  the  Di- 
rector. The  Director  may  delegate 
parts  of  tht  authority  and  would  be 
expected  to  do  so,  but  would  always 
have  the  ability  to  take  personal  con- 
trol of  any  aspect  of  Foundation  oper- 
ations. 

COORDIHATIOR  OP  PBOGRAIIS 

A  separate  section  of  the  National 
Technology  Foundation  Act.  section 
12  requires  close  coordination  of  the 
Foundation's  programs  with  other  ac- 
tivities in  technology. 

The  strongest  tie  created  by  the  act 
Is  between  the  National  Technology 
Foundation  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  is.  because  of  the 
need  expressed  earlier  to  strengthen 
links  between  the  generation  of  knowl- 
edge and  its  use.  One  of  the  virtues  of 
having  applied  activities  in  the  Nation- 
al Science  Found&tlon  has  been  the 
closeness  of  the  activities  to  basic  re- 
search. The  act  preserves  this  virtue 
by  requiring  that  the  membership  of 
the  National  Technology  Board  over- 
lap the  National  Science  Board  by  six 
to  eight  members.  Terms  of  service  of 
National  Technology  Board  members 
are  to  be  of  the  same  length  and  to 
have  the  same  starting  dates  as  Sci- 
ence Board  members  to  facilitate  the 
overlap.  The  act  also  requires  that  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  extra- 
mural basic  research  support  the  Na- 
tional Technology  Foundation  wishes 
to  provide  should  be  channeled 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  Integrated  basic  research 
program  of  NSF's  applied  science  ac- 
tivities does  this  kind  of  channeling 
now  and  could  be .  used  as  a  modeL 
This  provision  would  not  apply  to 
basic  research  in  engineering  since  it 
would  be  transferred  entirely  to  the 
Technology  Foundation. 

Section  12  also  requires  that  the 
Technology  Foundation  coordinate 
programs  closely  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  SBA  has  not  in 
the  past  provided  strong  support  for 
high-technology  small  business,  but  it 
has  authority  to  do  so  and  appears  to 
be  moving  in  this  direction.  The  act 
gives  the  Director  of  SBA  the  authori- 
ty to  assure  that  any  small  business 
activities  of  the  Foundation  do  not  du- 
plicate SBA  activity. 

Section  12  requires  further  that 
Foundation  activities  be  coordinated 
with  State  and  local  governments.  The 
centers  for  industrial  technology  au- 
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The  act  w  juld  provide  for  authoriza- 
tion of  actJ  /Ities  in  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  ]  983.  Any  funds  for  years 
beyond  198:  would  have  to  be  author- 
ized by  f u  ther  acts.  The  following 
table  gives  ui  analysis  of  the  current 
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Rationale  for  Pdnoimo 

1.  Small  Business.— This  is  an  excellent 
existing  program  with  plenty  of  demand.  It 
should  increase  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
unounts  budgeted  are  small  compared  with 
Small  Business  Administration  programs 
(which  are  budgeted  at  over  $1  billion).  The 
reason  the  amount  suggested  by  the  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1981  ($10  million)  is  less  than 
that  requested  by  the  President  is  that  the 
President  agrees  it  is  a  good  program  and 
recommended  a  large  increase  after  the  Act 
was  prepared. 

2.  Institutional  and  Manpower  Develop- 
ment.—This  is  the  area  of  greatest  need  in 
the  Foundation.  Rapid  increases  are  pro- 
posed to  a  level  that  can  liave  national 
impact. 

3.  Technology  Policy  and  Analysis.— This 
office  should  quicUy  be  put  together  to 
help  formulate  Foundation  programs  and 
begin  longer  range  studies.  It  should  not 
need  to  grow  much  thereafter. 

4.  Intergovernmental  Technology.— This 
area  should  also  grow  rapidly  from  Its  cur- 
rent size.  National  impact  can  be  accom- 
plished without  enormous  fimds. 

5.  Engineering.— This  is  a  mature  area 
which  needs  steady  moderate  increases. 

6.  National  Programs.— These  have  been 
virtually  strangled  at  NSF.  They  need  im- 
mediate resuscitation  and  continued  revital- 
ization. 

7.  National  Bureau  of  Standards.— The 
Bureau  is  a  mature  organization.  Continued 
growth  at  a  moderate  rate  is  appropriate. 
Expansion  of  innovation  programs  and  of 
linkages  between  NBS  and  industry  will  be 
encouraged. 

8.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  and  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Service.— The 
Patent  and  Trademark  office  is  mature  but 
malnourished.  More  high-quality  patent  ex- 
aminers are  needed  and  a  computer  based 
information  system  for  getting  access  to 
patents  should  be  developed.  A  substantial 
increase  between  1981  and  1982  is  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

9.  Other  Purposes.— This  la  intended  to 
provide  funds  for  the  central  administra- 
tion, the  National  Technology  Board,  cer- 
tain personnel  costs,  support  staff,  and 
other  inevitable  overhead  costs'.  Once  the 
Foundation  is  fully  staffed  increases  should 
be  slight. 

STTMHAHT 

The  concept  of  a  National  Technol- 
ogy Foundation  grows  out  of  continu- 
ing study  of  innovation  and  productiv- 
ity by  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology.  There  is  a 
clear  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  improve  its  programs  in  sup- 
port of  technology,  and  the  consolida- 
tion and  enhancement  of  existing 
fragmented  programs  in  a  National 
Technology  Foimdation  is  an  alterna- 
tive deserving  careful  (»nstderation. 
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The  principal  needs  the  Foundation 
would  address  are  the  need  for  im- 
proved technology  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind,  the  need  to  improve  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade,  the  need  to  fight 
inflation,  the  need  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment, and  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate support  and  recognition  of  engi- 
neering. 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion would  be  an  independent  agency 
with  eight  main  branches  for  small 
business,  institutional  and  manpower 
development,  technology  policy  and 
analysis,  inter-governmental  technol- 
ogy, engineering,  national— problem 
focused— programs.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office,  and  National  Technical 
Information  Service.  The  agency 
would  have  programs  transferred  from 
NSF— almost  all  of  Engineering  and 
Applied  Science  plus  other  tiny  bits— 
and  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce—almost all  of  the  programs  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology. 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion Act  incorporates  the  two  main 
features  of  another  bill,  H.R.  4672,  by 
putting  the  Office  of  Industrial  Tech- 
nology functions  of  H.R.  4672  into  the 
technology  policy  and  analysis  branch 
of  the  Foundation  and  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  of  centers 
for  industrial  technology  in  the  insti- 
tutional and  manpower  development 
branch. 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion would  not  have  any  responsibility 
for  assisting  foreign  trade.  Indepen- 
dently, the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  be  upgraded  to  a  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Trade  and  should  be 
assigned  a  foreign  trade  assistance 
function.  The  Foundation  would  work 
closely  with  the  Department. 

The  governance  of  the  Foimdation 
would  be  handled  by  a  Director  and  a 
National  Technology  Board  patterned 
in  organization,  but  not  composition, 
after  the  National  Science  Board.  Key 
functions  of  the  Board  would  be  to  es- 
tablish the  policies  of  the  Foundation 
and  review  the  Foundation's  budget 
and  programs.  The  Director  would 
have  aU  powers  not  assigned  to  the 
Board  and  would  be  assisted  by  a 
deputy  and  eight  assistants,  one  for 
each  branch. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Technology  Medal  patterned  after  the 
National  Medal  of  Science. 

The  bill  contains  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1981,  $500  million;  1982, 
$690  million;  and  1983,  $875  million.  Jn 
each  year  the  eight  branches  plus  an 
"other  purposes"  category  each  have  a 
line  item.  Each  branch  grows  over  the 
3  years  of  authorization. 

The  bill  requires  close  coordination 
between  the  National  Technology 
Foundation  and  other  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  two  Foundations  are  to  have 
interlocking  directorates.* 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  On  March  25,  1918, 
the  Byelorussian  people,  courageously 
rejecting  Tsarist  oppression,  issued  a 
declaration  of  their  freedom  contain- 
ing these  words: 

Today  we.  the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic,  cast  off  from  our  coun- 
try the  last  chains  of  the  political  servitude 
that  had  been  imposed  by  Russian  tsarism 
upon  our  free  and  independent  land.  Prom 
now  on,  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic 
is  to  be -a  free  and  independent  power.  The 
peoples  of  Byelorussia  themselves,  through 
their  own  Constituent  Assembly,  will  decide 
upon  the  future  relations  of  Byelorussia 
with  other  states. 

The  Byelorussian  government  made 
significant  advances  in  the  fields  of 
education,  culture,  and  social  welfare. 
Unfortunately,  the  Byelorussians' 
freedom  and  progress  were  short-lived. 
A  few  months  after  the  Byelorussian 
Declaration  of  Independence's  issu- 
ance, the  Red  army  seized  Minsk,  the 
capital  of  Byelorussia.  By  1921,  the  So- 
viets controlled  most  of  the  country, 
and  eventually  Soviet  domination  sup- 
planted Byelorussian  independence.  In 
the  years  that  halve  followed,  Byelo- 
russia has  experienced  a  program  of 
forced  Russification,  including  purges 
of  intellectuals  and  mandatory  collec- 
tivization of  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  can  relate 
and  sympathize  with  a  people  yearn- 
ing for  their  liberty.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  continue  our  support  for 
the  freedom  of  captive  countries  and 
request  that  the  Soviet  Union  respect 
the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment. Today  let  us,  as  a  freedom- 
loving  people,  express  our  support  for 
the  Byelorussians'  legitimate  quest 
toward  self-expression  and  seLf-deter- 
mination.« 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY:  A 
SYMBOL  TO  THE  WORLD 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  a  proud  day  for  all 
Greeks  and  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent. On  March  25,  1821,  159  years 
ago  today.  Archbishop  Germanos  and 
his  f eUow  Hellenes  raised  their  banner 
of  rebellion— the  sign  of  the  cross— 
and  the  Greek  war  of  Independence 
against  Turkish  oppression  had  begun. 
Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  celebrate 
Greece's  recapturing  of  her  legacy  and 
her  rich  Hellenic  tradition,  both  of 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  the 
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world  and  encapsulated  in  the  word 
"freedom."  This  is  indeed  a  joyous  oc- 
(»sion  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  our 
proud  Hellenic  heritage— a  heritage 
which  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of 
Turkish  rule  for  four  centuries,  from 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  to 
the  revolt  of  1821.  This  is  also  a 
memorable  day  for  freedom  lovers  and 
friends  of  Greece  around  the  world. 

The  struggle  for  Independence  in 
1821  was  a  daring  decision,  an  all  or 
nothing  cast  of  the  dice.  Either  perish 
or  be  deliverecL  The  revolt  was  the  cul- 
mination of  centuries  of  oppression— 
and  humiliations— and  uprisings  begun 
and  crushed. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  issues 
of  Greece  and  Cyprus  and  human 
rights  today  attract  a  concern  far 
beyond  her  shores,  the  Greek  revolt 
was  considered  an  event  of  great  inter- 
est, not  only  to  Europe  but  to  much  of 
the  19th  century  world— including 
America. 

The  cause  of  Greece  captured  the  in- 
terest of  many  Americans,  even 
though  the  American  Republic  itself 
was  very  young,  numbering  only  a  few 
million  citizens,  and  the  Journey  to 
Greece  by  ship  took  60  days. 
.  These  circumstances  notwithstand- 
ing. Americans  did  in  fact  make  the 
lengthy  journey  to  Greece  to  fight 
against  the  Turldsh  tyrants  and  for 
the  glory  that  was  Greece  in  a  war 
that  stretched  out  over  7  years. 

For  these  lovers  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  human  dignity,  Greece 
called  up  visions  of  our  great  classical 
age— of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  of  great 
democratic  city-states  and  the  world  of 
Alexander.  And  then,  as  we  do  today,  I 
am  sure  that  they  remembered  that 
Greece's  contributions  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  mankind  extend  beyond  the 
classical  iseriod.  For  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  Bible  was 
Greek,  and  the  Christian  faith  was 
first  spread  by  Grecfk-spealdng  mis- 
sionaries, notably  St.  Paul. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  help  of 
these  freedom  lovers,  and  others,  a 
country  with  no  standing  army,  no 
money  to  speak  of,  and  no  central  gov- 
ernment to  command  the  land's  scat- 
tered resourcfcs- threw  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression  at  terrible  costs. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 
ago  today,  Greece  reasserted  her  claim 
as  the  birthplace  of  democracy  and 
the  spiritual  forbear  of  the  land  we 
now  live  and  prosper  in.  And,  America, 
the  adopted  homeland  of  many  Greek 
immigrants  and  their  descendants, 
owes  much  to  Greece.  The  concept  of 
government  and  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, which  were  the  basis  of  the 
government  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  are 
also  the  principles  of  government  that 
all  Americans  now  harbor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  Greek  descent 
can  take  great  pride  in  the  shaping  in- 
fluence our  homeland  has  had  on 
Western  civilization.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
we  ours^ves  can  take  pride  In  our  own 
contributions  to  America  and  to  our 
respective  communities. 
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Again,  if  one  word  could  capture  the 
essence  of  Greece,  it  would  be:  free- 
dom. Freedom:  its  cry  was  first  heard 
many  years  ago  when  democracy  was 
firmly  planted  on  the  land  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks— and  its  cry  is  heard 
today,  as  we  celebrate  Greece's  Inde- 
pendence from  400  years  of  tyraimy. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is  not  a 
cry  associated  with  Greece  alone. 
Wherever  there  are  Injustices,  human 
indignities,  and  the  suppression  of  po- 
litical thought  and  free  will,  the  call 
for  freedom  will  always  be  heard. 

And,  when  it  is  heard,  Greece's 
struggles  will  always  be  remembered.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MAHLON  N. 
WHITE 


HON.  KB  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  one  of 
the  most  respected  residents  of  Mis- 
souri, recently  passed  away.  Mahlon 
N.  White,  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  was  publish- 
er of  the  Clinton  Daily  Democrat,  the 
Clinton  Eye,  and  the  Benton  County 
Enterprise  at  Warsaw,  Mo.  Mr.  White 
was  a  third-generation  Missouri  editor. 
His  grsindfather.  Thomas  Benton 
White,  founded  the  Warsaw  Enter- 
prise 100  years  ago. 

He  was  a  1929  graduate  of  William 
Jewell  College,  an  outstanding  athlete 
while  in  school  and  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  He  played  professional  basket- 
ball for  a  short  time  in  the  1930's 
before  he  returned  to  the  newspaper 
business. 

White  bought  the  Clinton  newspa- 
per in  1950.  His  columns.  "Much 
About  Nothing"  and  "Spin  a  Yam," 
were  widely  quoted. 

He  was  an  author  of  many  books 
based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Ozarks 
and  its  people.  His  book  "Farmin'  In 
the  Woods  During  Prohibition  Days." 
told  of  the  thriving  Industry  of 
making  moonshine  whiskey  in  south- 
em  Benton  County.  "Pretty  Priwies 
of  the  Ozarks."  was  a  photo  essay  with 
each  picture  captioned  by  a  verse  of 
Americana.  "They  Call  It  Truman 
Dam."  is  about  the  Osage  River  from 
its  birth  in  a  Kaasas  hog  lot  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Missouri  River. 

I  beqame  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
White  and  his  family  a  number  of 
years  ago.  and  remained  one  of  his 
greatest  admirers.  In  addition  to  his 
many  accomplishments,  he  was  a  man 
rich  In  friends  throughout  our  State. 
His  warm  smile  and  friendly  and  witty 
conversation  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  son,  and  three  daughters  and 
nine  granchildren.* 
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TO  THE  ROITBURD 
FAMILY 


HOI  r.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IH  THE  H<  lUSE  OF  R£PRESENTATIVES 

Tues  iay.  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  BALI  >US.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  bringlnc  the  plight  of  a  Soviet  re- 
fusenik  fan  ily,  the  Lev  Roitburds  of 
Odessa.  U.S  .S.R..  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  >f  Representatives.  I  first 
became  awa  re  of  the  family's  valiant 
struggle  to  eave  the  Soviet  Union  in 
December  978.  after  Joseph  Roit- 
burd.  a  cousin  who  now  lives  in  Mil- 
waukee, brought  the  situation  to  my 
attention.  Joseph  Roitburd  has 
worked  indc  fatigably  for  the  family's 
release  since  1975.  To  my  dismay  the 
family  is  sti  1  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
prospects  f  o: '  a  visa  seem  very  dim. 

Lev  Roitbu-d.  an  aeronautical  engi- 
neer by  trai  ling.  first  applied  in  1972 
for  a  visa  t  lat  would  allow  him  and 
his  family  U  i  emigrate  to  Israel.  Since 
the  first  application  was  filed,  the 
family  has  b  ^n  repeatedly  denied  per- 
mission. Seireral  times  denial  was 
based  on  tte  grounds  that  Lev  had 
access  to  lecret  information,  even 
though  he  ti  ad  never  been  required  to 
sign  the  go  rernment's  secrecy  docu- 
ment. On  ot  ler  occasions,  the  emigra- 
tion visa  was  denied  with  no  reasons 
whatsoever  i  rovided. 

During  the  intervening  years,  the 
family  has  l»een  subjected  to  various 
degrees  of  larassment.  In  1975,  Lev. 
while  attem]  tting  to  meet  w^th  a  dele- 
gation of  US.  Senators  in  Moscow, 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  resisting  an 
official  in  ai  ithority  and  sentenced  to 
2  years  at  1  ard  labor  in  Siberia.  He 
was  not  cons  dered  a  political  prisoner, 
but  placed  li  stead  in  a  camp  with  har- 
dened crimij  lals.  He  had  a  history  of 
back  problens.  but  no  arrangement 
was  made  U>  meet  his  special  needs. 
During  his  term  of  imprisonment,  he 
suffered  furl  her  injury  to  his  knee,  an 
injury  whicli  still  causes  him  prob- 
lems. 

He  retunu  d  to  Odessa  in  1977  with 
the  expects  bion  that  he  would  be 
granted  a  vsa  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 
very  soon.  T  le  visa  never  arrived  and 
it  did  not  '  ake  long  before  harass- 
ments  began  again.  A  potentially  seri- 
ous sttuatior  developed  when  both  he 
and  his  wlfi!  were  interviewed  sepa- 
rately by  th  i  KOB.  which  attempted 
to  associate  t  hem  with  espionage  activ- 
ities. Since  ]  last  spoke  to  the  House 
about  the  fi  mily.  Lev  was  picked  up 
again  by  th:  KOB  along  with  three 
other  refuse  ilks.  A  Hebrew  textbook 
and  book  of  poems  were  taken  from 
him  and  his  friends  were  warned  that 
Roitburd  wa  a  Zionist  and  crlminaL 

Most  recently,  during  the  week  of 
November  1( ,  1979.  an  article  concern- 
ing Roitburc  appeared  in  the  Znamla 
Kommiinlzni  i,  a  local  Odessa  newspa- 
per. The  tit  e  of  the  article  was  the 
"Fables  and  Fairy  Tales  of  Lev  Roit- 
burd." This  <  ecidedly  antisematic  artl- 
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cle  accused  Lev  of  being  a  Zionist 
agent,  a  parasite,  receiving  visits  from 
foreign  Zionist  agents,  of  drunkenness 
and  hooliganism.  The  appearance  of 
the  article  was  alarming  because  simi- 
lar attacks  in  the  press  are  frequently 
the  prelude  to  arrest.  Further,  it  was  a 
signal  to  his  acquaintances  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  party's  disapproval  of  the 
Roitburds. 

The  Soviets  must  have  hoped  that 
by  printing  the  article  in  an  obscure 
newspaper,  local  opinion  could  be 
turned  against  the  Roitburd  family, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  act  would 
remain  hidden  from  Western  eyes. 
Copies  of  the  article  did  get  out  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Western  reaction  against 
such  harassment  was  registered  with 
Soviet  authorities. 

Another  complication  revolves 
around  the  Roltburd's  son,  Sasha.  who 
turned  16  in  February  of  this  year.  He 
is  quickly  approaching  the  age  of  mili- 
tary eligibility.  Should  he  be  required 
to  serve  in  the  Soviet  Army,  the 
family  would  face  at  least  a  5-year 
delay  before  being  able  to  apply  once 
more  for  a  visa. 

Lev,  his  wife,  and  son  are  all  alone  in 
Odessa.  Mrs.  Roltburd's  parentis  now 
live  in  Israel— they  are  elderly  and  des- 
perately want  to  be  reunited  with 
their  daughter,  her  husband,  and 
grandson.  The  Roitburds  have  had 
their  hopes  for  reunification  raised 
many  times.  The  Department  of  State 
has  brought  their  case  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Soviet  authorities  upon  niuner- 
ous  occasions.  In  1978.  the  family  was 
included  on  a  list  of  17  other  families 
whose  visa  denials  the  Soviets  prom- 
ised to  reconsider.  Of  18  families  on 
the  list,  only  the  Roitburds  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  are  a  party  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accord.  In  that  accord,  each 
nation  pledges  itself  to  facilitate  the 
reimification  of  families.  On  this  basis 
alone,  it  is  time  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  rec- 
ognize its  responsibilities  as  a  signato- 
ry to  Helsinki  and  to  allow  the  Roit- 
burd family  to  leave  Odessa  immedi- 
ately. There  is  no  Justifiable  ground 
for  further  denial  of  the  visa  because 
of  security  reasons.  The  family  is  now 
being  used  as  an  example,  a  warning 
to  other  Jewish  families  who  may  also 
want  to  emigrate. 

Jewish  and  Christian  communities 
around  the  world  will  celebrate  festi- 
vals of  freedom  in  the  coming  weeks.  I 
call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  recog- 
nize the  very  basic  freedom  of  choos- 
ing one's  homeland  and  to  grant  that 
freedom  to  the  Roitburd  family.* 
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MARCH  25.  1980—159  YEARS  OP 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opcAuroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  159th  year 


of  Greek  independence.  It  is  truly  ad- 
mirable that  the  cradle  of  modem  de- 
mocracy has  been  able  to  emerge 
intact,  its  internal  problems  of  the  last 
decade  surmounted  by  the  everlasting 
principles  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
action. 

The  Greek  people  have  made  im- 
measurable contributions  to  the  world, 
both  in  ancient  times  and  modem. 
Among  them,  philosophy,  science,  ge- 
ometry, the  arts,  and  industry.  They 
have  inspired  us  all  to  scale  the  limits 
of  man's  knowledge,  his  creativity, 
imagination  and  love  of  beauty. 
Among  those  contributions  are  the 
Olympics,  where  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  athletic  form  allow  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  gather  in  friendly  com- 
petition. 

The  greatness  that  is  inherent  in  the 
Greek  culture  has  l)een  passed  on. to 
those  of  Greek  origin  who  reside  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  Greek-Americans  re- 
siding in  my  own  district.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  group  more  deserving  of 
recognition  at  this  time  than  they,  be- 
cause it  is  the  ideals  of  man's  good- 
ness, his  dignity  and  worth  that  need 
to  prevail  in  these  troubled  times.  The 
Greek  people  embody  all  of  this.  Their 
ability  to  triumph  over  adversity  and 
prevail,  is  a  lesson  we  should  all  leam 
from. 

Thus,  as  the  Greek  people  all  over 
the  world  reflect  upon  their  heritage 
and  celebrate  their  long  and  glorious 
history,  they  can  also  point  with  pride 
at  their  devotion  to  maintaining  those 
ideals  which  all  free  people  hold  in 
such  high  regard.  Man's  philosophical 
and  moral  birth  began  with  the 
Greeks,  and  for  that  we  must  be  eter- 
nally grateful,  and  celebrate  Joyfully 
with  them  on  this  day.* 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  puniTO  uco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  the  issue  of  historic  preservation.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5496.  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  John  Seiberling.  I  am  also  a 
cosponsor  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, H.R.  6504,  which  was  introduced 
by  PHILLIP  Burton,  chairman  of  the 
National  Parks  Subcommittee. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  an  tinusually  rich  and  varied  natu- 
ral and  historic  heritage,  of  which  we 
are  Justly  proud.  Puerto  Rico's  cultur- 
al heritage  includes  such  properties  as 
La  Fortaleza,  built  in  the  16th  century 
as  a  fortress  against  invading  French 
and  English  and  now  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  as  a 
national   historic  landmark.   On  the 
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natural  side,  Mona  and  Monlto  Is- 
lands, site  of  what  are  considered  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  unusual  sea  caves 
in  the  entire  world,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  a  national  natural  landmark. 

I  was  happy  to  leam  recently  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Heri- 
tage Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service  that  10  additional  sites  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  now  under  review  for 
potential  nomination  as  natural  land- 
marks. These  sites  include  such  areas 
as  Puerto  Mosquito,  the  most  out- 
standing example  of  a  bioluminescent 
bay  in  the  United  States:  and  Rio 
Camuy  Caves,  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  cave  systems  in  the  world. 
One  of  these  sites.  Rio  Abajo  Forest, 
was  recently  selected  as  a  national  nat- 
ural landmark.  It  is  gratifying  for  all 
Puerto  Ricans  to  have  our  natural 
heritage  recognized  in  this  fashion  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  heritage 
of  the  United  States. 

Legislation  to  protect  our  national 
heritage  is  needed  if  we  are  to  insure 
the  importance  of  our  historic  and 
natural  heritage  resources  is  formally 
recognized  by  means  of  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  the 
proposed  National  Register  of  Natural 
Areas.  The  former  Register  has  been 
in  existence  since  1966  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  the  basis  of  historic  preserva- 
tion planning  in  this  country.  The 
latter  Register  has  existed  since  1963, 
in  the  form  of  the  National  Registry 
of  Natural  Landmarks.  These  two  par- 
allel national  listings  of  properties 
stand  as  visible  symbols  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  American 
landscape,  i'hese  bills  will  insure  that 
the  areas  which  have  been  identified 
and  listed  on  the  National  Registers 
will  be  afforded  some  protection  from 
the  potentially  damaging  impacts  of 
Federal  or  federally  sponsored  activi- 
ties. The  bill  will  not  stop  or  delay 
these  activities,  but  will  see  that  the 
planning  decisions  we  make  in  the 
future  are  based  on  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  these  unique 
areas  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  national  heritage  program  will 
provide  for  continued  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  and 
territories  to  allow  them  to  continue 
to  identify  and  nominate  their  natural 
and  historic  treasures  to  the  Registers. 
Most  importantly,  it  will  accomplish 
such  assistance  without  the  need  for 
any  new  funding  sources.  The  design- 
ers of  the  heritage  program  have  de- 
veloped/i  fiscally  responsible  program 
which  is  very  responsive  to  the  eco- 
nomic concerns  America  faces  today. 

I  look  forward  to  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  these  bills.  The  hearings 
which  were  held,  and  the  numerous 
testimonies  we  received,  will  enable  us 
to  come  up  with  a  strong  bill  which 
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will  work  to  protect  and  enhance  our 
valuable  National  Natural  Resources.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Byelorussian-American  communi- 
ty will  celebrate  the  62d  anniversary 
of  the  creation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  Although  free- 
dom from  oppression  in  this  nation 
proved  to  be  fleeting,  the  memories  of 
independence  will  remain  forever  in- 
grained in  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people. 

The  national  revolution  began 
during  the  anti-Russian  uprising  of 
1863,  led  by  Kastus  Kalinouski.  and 
continued  with  the  formation  of  the 
Byelorussian  National  Revival  Move- 
ment. Independence  became  a  reality 
when  the  first  all-Byelorussian  Con- 
gress convened  in  December  1917.  The 
act  of  March  25, 1918  proclaimed  to  all 
the  world  Byelorussia's  new  status  as 
an  autonomous  nation,  free  from  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  oppression,  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  citizens  of  this  demo- 
cratic republic  their  liberty. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Byelo- 
mssia  were  once  again  subject  to  for- 
eign domination  with  the  onset  of  the 
Bolshevik  October  revolution.  The  val- 
iant efforts  of  the  Byelorussian  resist- 
ance could  not  compete  with  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  Bolshevik  army,  and 
the  Soviet  hold  over  Byelorussia 
became  stronger  than  ever. 

But  the  people  of  Byeloriossia  would 
not  forget  their  brief  encounter  with 
freedom.  Although  the  Soviets  tried  to 
unify  their  captives  by  stifling  culture 
and  creativity,  eliminating  diversity  of 
language,  and  obliterating  national 
heritage  and  traditions,  the  Byelorus- 
sians refused  to  succumb  to  this  intel- 
lectual enslavement.  Their  dreams  of 
liberty  have  enabled  them  to  remain 
united  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  denied  their  basic  human  rights. 

Today,  let  people  of  all  nationalities 
and  ethnic  origins  Joins  together  to 
recall  the  history  of  this  Byelorussian 
struggle  for  independence  for  it  Is 
truly  an  inspiration  for  all  who  suffer 
under  the  yoke  of  political  oppression. 
Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
these  valiant  people  by  Joining  with 
the  Byelorussian-American  communi- 
ty in  celebration.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
one  day.  the  Byelorussians  will  Join  us 
again,  among  the  ranks  of  the  nations 
of  the  free  world.* 
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RULES  AND  PROCEDURES  GOV- 
ERNING THE  SELECTION  AND 
ASSIGNMENT  OF  SUITES  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

or  MASSACHirSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 
*  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to 
advise  Members  that,  effective  Janu- 
ary 29,  1980,  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  has  approved  the  at- 
tached rules  and  procedure^  governing 
the  selection  and  assignment  of  suites 
In  the  House  office  buildings,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission.  The 
rules  follow: 

Rules  and  PnocEDimES  Oovkrhihc  the  Se- 
lection AND  Assignment  or  Suites  in  the 
House  OrricE  Buildings 
The  following  rules  and  procedures  for 
the  selection  and  assignment  of  suites  to 
Members  are  hereby  adopted  by  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission: 
Rule  1.  Office  vacancies  occurring  during  a 
session  of  Congress 

1.1  If  an  office  shall  become  vacant  during 
a  session  of  Congress,  due  to  death  or  resig- 
nation of  a  Member  or  for  any  reason,  it 
shall  not  be  assigned  for  a  period  of  10  days 
from  the  day  of  the  vacancy.  Beginning  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  sixth  day  (or  the 
next  day  if  it  falls  on  a  Sunday)  from  the 
day  of  vacancy  and  ending  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  tenth  day  (or  the  next  day  if  it 
falls  on  a  Sunday),  the  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Office  Buildings  shall  accept,  in 
writing,  applications  (provided  for  conven- 
ience by  the  Superintendent)  from  Members 
for  the  vacancy.  At  12  o'clock  noon  on  the 
tenth  day  (or  the  next  day  if  it  falls  on  a 
Sunday)  the  vacant  office  will  be  assigned 
to  the  Member  with  the  longest  continuous 
service. 

1.2  In  the  case  of  Members  of  equal  serv- 
ice the  one  whose  application  was  first  re- 
ceived in  the  Superintendent's  office  shall 
have  priority;  if  applications  from  Members 
of  equal  service  are  received  at  the  same 
time,  priority  shall  be  determined  by  lot.  In 
order  to  expedite  the  assignment  of  offices, 
each  Member  (or  the  Member's  designated 
representative)  shall  be  allowed  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes  in  which  to  select  a 
vacant  suite.  If  the  selection  Is  not  made 
within  the  20  minutes  allowed,  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  continue  on  to  the  next 
Member  whose  priority  has  been  deter- 
mined by  lot.  The  Member  then  passed-over 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  a 
vacant  suite  after  the  remaining  Members 
with  equal  service  have  completed  their  se- 
lections of  office  space. 

1.3  There  shall  be  a  30-day  period  from 
the  date  of  the  vacancy  before  the  occu- 
pants shall  be  required  to  move. 

1.4  For  the  purposes  of  this  Rule,  the  day 
of  the  vacancy  shall  begin  at  12  o'clock  n(x>n 
on  the  day  following  the  effective  date  of  a 
Member's  resignation  or  other  termination 
reason,  or  the  day  following  the  death  of  a 
Member. 

Rule  2.  Assignment  of  offices  foUowtma 
November  general  Hections 
2.1  Following  election  day,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  House  Office  Buildlnga. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bouse  Office 
Building  Commission,  shall  be  responsible 
for  preparing  and  issuing  a  achedule  of 
dates  on  which  suite  appUcations  will  be  re- 
ceived from,  and  suites  assigned  to.  reelect- 
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order  that  offices  may  be  made  ready  for 
Memben  of  the  next  CongresL 

Rule  5.  The  Superintendent  of  the  House 
Office  Btiildings  is  directed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  these  rules.* 
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THE    BEST    ONE-SENTENCE    DE- 
SCRIPTION OP  CAR-raat  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLniOIS 
nf  THE  BOtrSI  or  REPRgSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  2S.  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  United 
Press  International  recently  carried  a 
newsstory  telling  of  yet  another  criti- 
cism of  Carter's  defense  policy.  The 
editor  of  Jane's  Surface  Skimmers,  an 
authoritative  British  publication  deal- 
ing with  naval  hovercraft,  and  am- 
phibious assault  weapons,  had  this  to 
say  about  Carter's  defense  policies  in 
these  areas: 

Characteristically,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion took  a  positive  and  unequivocal  stance 
on  this  issue  without  any  real  understand- 
ing of  its  many  implications. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these 
words  constitute  the  best  one-sentence 
description  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Carter  administration.  How  often  have 
we  not  seen  positive  unequivocal 
stances  taken  by  the  President  on 
almost  every  conceivable  issue  only  to 
later  discover  that  the  administration 
is  without  any  real  understanding  Of 
the  Issues  implications? 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
"Soviet  Navy's  Huge  Lead  is  Told" 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  March  21, 
1980. 

Sovixr  Navt's  Hugx  Lkao  Tolo 

LowDOw.— The  Soviet  Union  has  built  a 
huge  lead  over  the  West  In  naval  hovercraft 
and  is  at  least  five  years  ahead  in  amphibi- 
ous assault  operations,  the  authoritative 
Jane's  Surface  Skimmers  said  Thursday. 

Jane's  also  criticized  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration for  abandoning  plans  to  build  a  3,000- 
ton  hovercraft  warship  and  described  Wash- 
ington's decision  as  rash. 

The  Soviets  not  only  have  more  naval  ho- 
vercraft in  service  than  all  15  NATO  coun- 
tries combined  but  also  "a  far  wider  range 
of  ACVs  (air  cushion  vessels]  in  or  about  to 
enter  prtMuctlon  or  under  evaluation  than 
any  country  In  the  West."  Jane's  said. 

Twenty  years  ago  few  would  have  believed 
that  by  the  early  19808  "the  Soviet  navy 
would  have  become  the  biggest  operator  of 
these  craft."  it  said.  "The  Soviet  navy  has 
t>een  able  to  perfect  its  amphibious  assualt 
landing  technlQues  in  a  manner  which  no 
Western  navy  will  be  able  to  begin  to  emu- 
late for  at  least  another  five  to  six  years." 

In  a  foreword  to  the  1980  edition,  Jane's 
editor  Roy  McLeavey  criticized  Carter's  de- 
cision to  forego  building  a  hovercraft  war- 
ship. It  would  have  laid  "the  foundation  for 
the  world's  first  80-knot  navy";  but  instead 
"the  program  which  once  promised  to  revo- 
lutionize marine  transport  is  today  virtually 
in  limbo,"  the  editor  said. 

"Characteristically,  [the  Carter  adminis- 
tration] took  a  positive  and  unequivocal 
stance  on  this  issue  without  any  real  imder- 
standlng  of  its  many  tanpllcatlons." 

Jane's  listed  a  variety  of  Soviet  air  cush- 
ion vessels,  including  the  27-ton  Ous  de- 
signed to  carry  up  to  25  marines  to  beach- 
heads at  SO  knots;  the  270-ton  Alst  that  can 
transport  tanks,  missiles,  and  troop  carrier 


trucks  at  60-70  knots;  and  the  90-ton  Lebed. 
which  can  even  carry  battle  tanks. 

"Recently,"  Jane's  said,  "the  Soviet  Navy 
was  reported  to  have  start«!d  a  long  term 
surface-effect  ship  development  program 
aided  by  a  test  craft  of  about  60  tons.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  surface-effect  ships 
with  a  loaded  capacity  of  2,000  tons  or  more 
will  be  operating  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

Surface-effect  ship  is  the  technical  name 
for  large  vessels  riding  on  air  cushions.* 


LAWMAKERS  SHOULD  LISTEN 
TO  FARMERS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILUMOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES  . 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm- 
ers may  represent  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  America's  populatiMi,  but  I 
would  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
recognize  the  fact  that  100  percent  of 
this  Congress  constituency  is  affected 
by  how  well  that  4  percent  fares  in  our 
economy  today. 

A  recent  radio  editloral  by  Gene 
Hemphill.  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  news 
service  director,  focuses  on  the  impor- 
tance of  that  4  percent.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Lawmakers  Srodld  LiSTZif  to  Farmkrs 
Recently  we  were  reminded  of  a  story 
about  five  very  determined  farm  women 
who  had  taken  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 
last  faU.  Not  only  is  the  story  true,  but  the 
lesson  that  we  leam  from  it  has  an  even 
greater  truth. 

The  ladies  were  among  several  dozen  farm 
women  who  participated  in  a  program  called 
"Farm  Bureau  Women  to  Washington."  It's 
an  annual  event  that  allows  Farm  Bureau 
women  a  chance  to  visit  with  their  respec- 
tive uA  Representatives  about  agricultural 
Issues. 

Apparently,  five  of  the  women  had  time 
left  after  they  visited  their  own  lawmaicer, 
so  they  decided  to  pay  a  call  on  one  of  the 
lawmakers  representing  the  Chicago  area. 
But,  when  they  entered  the  office  they  were 
politely  and  qulclUy  informed  by  an  admin- 
istrative aide  that  no  farmer  lived  in  that 
lawmaker's  district. 

Disgruntled,  the  ladies  left  the  office  and 
gathered  Just  outside  the  door  to  discuss  the 
situation.  Finally,  one  of  the  ladies  said: 
"Well,  he  eats— doesn't  he?"  And  with  that 
ammiinition,  the  determined  ladies  marched 
back  into  the  office. 

Hopefully,  the  delegation  convinced  that 
particular  lawmaker  that  If  a  person  takes  a 
bite  of  food,  then  he  has  to  be  concerned 
about  agriculture.  And  lawmakers,  who  rep- 
resent a  lot  of  people  who  eat,  should  be  lis- 
tening to  what  the  farmer  has  to  say. 

Based  on  nationwide  averages,  those  five 
women  represents  farms  that  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  more  than  280  persons. 
Imagine,  food  for  280  persons  from  Just  five 
farmers. 

But  there's  more  to  it  than  that,  nilnois 
farmers  rank  first  of  all  sUtes  in  agricultur- 
al exiwrts.  Quite  often  they  produce  more 
soybeans  and  torn  than  any  other  state. 
And  Illinois  farmers  pay  some  $376  million 
in  property  taxes.  That  money  goes  a  long 
way  in  helping  a  lot  more  people  than  Just 
the  farmer. 

Farmers  represent  less  than  four  percent 
of  the  population  in  this  country,  but  that 
four  percent  has  a  big  Job  to  do  and  they  do 
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it  better  than  it  Is  done  any  place  else  in  the 
world. 

Why?  It's  because  they  have  been  pretty 
much  free  to  do  it  their  way  In  a  free  enter- 
prise system.  And  that's  why  farmers  and 
their  wives  go  to  Washington.  They  want  to 
convince  the  lawmakers  that  such  a  free- 
dom should  be  protected.  If  agriculture  in 
the  United  SUtes  falls,  then  a  lot  more  will 
go  down  the  drain  with  it. 

As  the  ladies  said:  "If  a  person  eats— then 
that  person  should  care  about  agriculture." 
That's  more  than  Just  a  mouthful  of 
words.* 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPRESSION 
CONTINUES 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  Ad  Hoc 
Monitoring  Group  on  Southern  Africa, 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  of  this  House 
to  the  conditions  of  political  prisoners 
and  banned  persons  in  South  Africa. 

Three  years  ago  I  Joined  with  other 
House  Members  In  forming  the  ad  hoc 
group.  Our  aim  was  to  work  diligently 
toward  a  lessening  of  the  repressive 
and  racist  policy  of  apartheid  within 
South  Africa. 

Regrettably,  the  reality  remains  in 
South  Africa— basic  human  rights  are 
denied  simply  because  of  the  color  of 
your  skin.  Blacks,  although  compris- 
ing 18.6  million  of  the  coimtry's  26.1 
million  people,  are  virtually  prisoners 
in  their  own  country.  A  web  of  racist 
laws  spawned  by  the  repressive  white 
minority  denies  blacks  political  rights, 
educational  opportunities,  and  fair 
treatment  within  the  South  African 
judicial  system.  An  archaic  land  law 
forces  many  blacks  to  reside  on  13  per- 
cent of  the  country's  land,  while  they 
number  four-fifths  of  the  country's 
population.  Any  efforts  at  legitimate 
and  orderly  protest  Is  censored  by 
strict  government  banning  orders. 

This  senseless  stifling  of  human 
rights  cannot  continue.  America  has 
always  been  a  zealous  crusader  on 
behalf  of  freedom  for  all  individuals, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Yet 
our  Government  watches  as  U.S.  capi- 
tal Investment  contributes  to  the 
white  minority's  control  over  the  black 
majority  and  the  Botha  government 
continues  to  randomly  arrest  and 
detain  blacks  under  the  sweeping  Ter- 
rorism Act  of  1967. 

A  young  man  named  Saths  Cooper  is 
one  example  of  the  authoritarian  rule 
of  the  South  African  Government.  His 
shameful  ordeal  is  typical  of  many 
black  leaders,  and  we  must  voice  our 
sharp  disapproval  of  this  repression. 

Along  with  Steve  Biko.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  a  founder  of  the  Black  People's 
Convention,  a  national  nonstudent 
wing  Of  the  Black  Consciousness 
Movement.  After  attending  a  1974 
rally  supporting  the  liberation  move- 
ment in  Mozambique  against  Portu- 
guese colonial  rule.  Cooper  was  arrest- 
ed by  South  African  security  forces 
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and  detained  for  2  years  under  section 
6  of  the  Terrorism  Act.  Section  6  is  a 
mockery  of  Justice,  providing  the  secu- 
rity police  the  power  of  Indefinite  de- 
tention without  bringing  charges 
against  an  individual.  In  January  1975 
he  was  one  of  nine  leaders  of  the 
Black  Consciousness  group  brought  to 
trial  on  charges  of  intending  to  endan- 
ger the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
The  government  could  not  docimient 
any  action  by  Cooper  showing  he  had 
endangered  law  and  order,  but  govern- 
ment officials  used  this  one-sided  leg- 
islation to  sentence  Cooper  to  a  10- 
year  term  in  prison. 

The  laws  allowing  such  arrests  and 
detentions  are  horrifying  enough,  but 
the  South  African  system  compoimds 
the  injustice.  The  accused  Is  expected 
to  prove  his  innocence,  often  without 
proper  counsel,  and  the  task  is  usually 
impossible. 

This  frightful  example  of  the  whim- 
sical nature  of  Justice  in  South  Africa 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The 
Terrorism  Act  is  an  instrument  used 
by  the  minority  government  for  per- 
petuating control  over  the  country's 
discontented  and  disenfranchised 
black,  colored,  and  Asian  majority. 

Recent  events  indicate  that  attitudes 
of  the  South  African  Government 
could  change.  Prime  Minister  Botha 
has  hinted  that  the  1936  land  law  ap- 
portioning only  13  percent  of  the 
country's  land  is  not  a  "holy  cow"  and 
might  be  altered. 

However,  these  attitudes  continue  to 
suffocate  under  the  weight  of  racist 
resistance  within  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, the  one  crucical  step— the 
sharing  of  political  power  between 
whites  and  blacks— has  never  been 
publicly  mentioned  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  The  Pretoria  regime, 
content  to  preserve  the  status  quo, 
must  be  forced  to  face  reality— the  dis- 
criminatory policies  of  apartheid  are 
unacceptable. 

Unfortunately,  our  Government  has 
hesitated  in  the  past  and  continues  to 
hesitate  in  taking  stringent  actions 
against  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. Three  years  ago  following  Steve 
Biko's  death  I  Joined  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
condemning  apartheid  and  urging 
President  Carter  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  strengthen  U.S.  policies 
opposing  the  govertmient  in  Pretoria. 

President  Carter  did  not  back  our  ef- 
forts then,  and  today  I  must  admit  our 
Oovemment  still  hesitates.  The  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  prohibiting 
sales  of  goods  or  technology  which  can 
be  used  for  military  means  is  basically 
inef f ectuaL  Violations  routinely  occur, 
ranging  from  the  transportation  of 
guns  into  the  country  to  the  sale  of  ci- 
vilian planes  to  private  citizens  who  in 
turn  use  them  for  military  purposes, 
and  the  administration  demonstrates 
no  willingness  to  tighten  its  controL 

Last  November's  strike  by  700  black 
workers  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant 
was  met  .with  the  usual  brutal  re- 
sponse, the  detaining  of  black  leaders 
for  Indefinite  periods  without  pressing 
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charges  and  the  Imporing  of  banning 
orders  on  numerous  black  leaders. 
This  cowardly  response  against  people 
with  legitimate  grievances  elicited  no 
action  from  otir  Government  I  must 
shamefully  say  that  we  stood  by  and 
watched  the  repressive  tactics  of  the 
South  African  Government  continue 
unabated.  Our  silence  helps  perpetu- 
ate this  repression.  It  is  long  since 
time  that  our  Government  Q>eaks  out 
in  clear  condemnation  coupled  with 
the  necessary  measures  to  give  our 
condemnation  credibility. 

As  the  urban  imrest  and  grievances 
of  blacks  Increase,  the  punitive-meas- 
ures also  increase.  The  policy  of  m>art- 
heid  escalates  the  confrontation  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  and  action 
must  be  taken  to  resolve  the  confron- 
tation peacefully. 

U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa 
must  be  halted  and  our  efforts  must 
be  directed  toward  insuring  that  all 
South  Africans  play  a  pert  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  their  country. 
Constitutional  guarantees  must  be  es- 
tablished and  enforced  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  South  Africans.  Our  si- 
lence condoning  i^Mutheid  is  unaccep- 
table. We  must  demonstrate  that  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  is  con- 
stant throughout  the  world.* 


PLANT  CLOSINGS 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcHicAif 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried a  thoughtful  and  well-researched 
article  about  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant problem  for  worldng  people  and 
their  communities,  the  threat  of 
sudden  plant  closings.  The  story  fea- 
tured a  Michigan  family  that  was'  vic- 
timized by  one  such  clostire,  but  their 
story  is  repeated  thousands  of  times 
each  year,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  article  surveys  the  response  of 
various  State  legislators,  labor  unions, 
and  community  groups  to  the  many 
problems  caused  by  plant  closings,  and 
describes  the  growing  movement  for 
legislation  to  regulate  business  reloca- 
tion and  disinvestment  decisions.  My 
own  bill,  H.R.  5040,  which  I  introduced 
last  summer  and  which  now  has  60 
House  cosponsors.  is  briefly  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  article  will 
help  awaken  my  colleagues  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  issue  of  economic  dislo- 
cation and  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  response,  rather  than  a 
piecemeal,  State-by-SUte  attempt  to 
resolve  what  is  a  national  problem. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Stars  Skkkiro  to  Cnas  Impact  op  CLOsnra 

iMStrSTRIAL  PLARTS 

(By  Iver  Peterson) 
DmtoiT.  March  16.— The  flight  of  manu- 
facturers   and    Jobs    from    the    indtistrlal 
Northeast  and  Middle  West  has  prompted  a 
drive  in  a  growing  number  of  States  to  make 
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Michigan  Manufacturers  Association,  who 
added  that  he  had  "no  doubt  that  it  is  un- 
constitutlonaL" 

CITIZKHS'  CROUPS  SPtTR  MOVDCEIfT 

Mr.  Thodis  said  the  bill  hafl  already  had 
"a  dampening  effect."  on-  the  state's  econo- 
my. "I've  received  calls  from  multistate  cor- 
porations considering  building  or  expanding 
in  Michigan,  and  they're  nervous  with  this 
thing  hanging  over  their  heads." 

The  major  union  push  behind  the  legisla- 
tion is  coming  from  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  but  the  movement's  strength 
seems  to  be  based  in  broad-based  citizens' 
groups,  especially  in  Ohio  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  issue  is  particularly  strong  in  Ohio, 
where  plant  closings  in  Youngstown  and 
elsewhere  have  left  communities  stuimed 
and  angry,  and  where  the  financing  of 
public  school  systems  is  coming  unraveled, 
in  part  because  a  loss  of  plants  is  either 
shifting  a  growing  school  tax  burden  on 
homeowners  or.  as  in  Cleveland,  simply 
leaving  schools  critically  underfinanced. 

"Pennsylvania  has  lost  218.900  jobs  in  the 
last  10  years,  according  to  the  state  Depari- 
ment  of  Labor,"  said  John  Dodds,  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Unemployment  Project 
and  one  of  the  backers  of  a  plant-closing  bill 
for  that  state.  "We're  saying  that  those 
people  could  be  working  now  if  the  manu- 
facturing plants  hadn't  Just  evaporated." 

The  numbers  of  Jobs  lost  in  other  states 
are  either  not  known  or  are  estimated  by 
highly  unreliable  methods.  The  resulting 
statistical  vacuum,  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion say.  argues  in  favor  of  the  measures  if 
only  because  they  would  provide  a  handle 
on  the  extent  of  industrial  shrinkage  In 
their  areas. 

EFTORT  TO  STRENGTHEN  MAINE  LAW 

In  addition  to  New  Tork,  Oliio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Michigan  and  Massachussetts,  similar 
measures  have  been  introduced  In  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Rhode  Island.  An  effort  was 
made  this  year  to  strengthen  the  Maine  law 
to  require  a  year's  notice  of  a  plant  closing, 
but  foes  fought  down  the  attempt  by  threat- 
ening to  attack  the  existing  law. 

Legislation  in  Congress  was  introduced 
last  summer  by  Setuitor  Donald  W.  Riegle 
Jr.  and  Representative  William  D.  Ford, 
both  Michigan  Democrats,  with  strong 
backing  from  the  auto  workers'  union. 

The  bill  would  require  prior  notice  when  a 
plant  employing  more  than  50  workers  is  to 
be  closed.  It  would  also  require  a  company 
to  maintain  a  worker's  medical  benefits  and 
other  compensation  for  a  year  after  his 
layoff,  and  would  force  a  company  cutting 
its  workforce  or  wages  to  declare  whether 
the  Jo6s  or  lost  pay  would  be  restored 
within  26  weeks. 

SHOCK  OF  CNEXPeCTED  JOB  LOSS 

The  main  reason  for  workers'  seeking  the 
long  prior  notice  of  a  plant's  closing,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  lost  their  Jobs,  is  to 
cushion  the  shock  of  learning  that  they 
have  been  laid  off  by  reading  a  notice 
tacked  to  a  closed  factory  gate. 

"My  husband  came  home  and  the  after- 
noon shift  went  to  work  and  there  was  a  big 
notice  on  the  door— 'This  plant  closed,  pick 
up  your  checks  at  the  union  hall,'  "  said 
Dorothy  Fisher,  whose  59-year-old  husband. 
Robert,  worked  at  the  Seaman  Manufactur- 
ing plant  in  Pontlac,  Mich.,  for  23  years 
until  last  December. 

After  that,  his  wife  said,  he  attempted  to 
kill  himself  three  times,  and  finally  died 
three  weeks  later  after  he  stopped  eating. 

"All  he  done  was  to  live  for  his  work,"  she 
said,  "and  when  they  took  it  away  he  felt 
like  a  nobody."* 
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WHY  I  LOVE  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  troubled  times,  when  our  Nation 
is  assailed  from  all  sides  by  self-styled 
"reformers"  who  take  delight  in  por- 
traying the  world  role  of  the  United 
States  as  the  embodiment  of  reaction 
and  oppression,  it  is  important  to  keep 
a  proper  perspective.  To  me,  the  envy- 
inspired  words  of  a  Sadegh  Gotzbadeh 
ring  hollow  in  comparison  to  recent  re- 
marks of  distlnquished  actor  Ricardo 
Montalban.  which  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  today's  Record. 

Mr.  Montalban  notes  that.  "To  me. 
America  means  generosity  and  com- 
passion." I  believe  each  of  us  in  the 
House  can  think  of  hundreds  of  exam- 
ples of  American  generosity  and  com- 
passion* in  Just  the  last  few  years 
which  have  made  our  country  the 
beacon  of  hope  to  millions  all  over  the 
world.  I  believe  it  is  important  for  us 
in  the  House,  and  our  constituents,  to 
keep  Mr.  Montalban's  conunents  in 
mind  as  we  read  our  dally  newspapers 
and  listen  to  the  humiliating  daily 
news  broadcasts  replete  with  the  com- 
ments of  professional  "America- 
haters."  Richardo  Montalban  loves  his 
Nation  of  choice.  How  refreshing.  He 
also  loves  his  land  of  birth  and  sees  no 
conflict  of  affection.  Again,  how  utter- 
ly refreshing  and  inspiring.  Similar  to 
loving  one's  parents,  right.  Rick? 

The  remarks  referred  U>  follow: 

Why  I  Love  America 
(By  Ricardo  MonUlban) 

To  me;  America  means  generosity  and 
compassion. 

You  wiU  find,  for  insUnce,  that  there  are 
many  countries  where  an  American  actor 
can't  work. 

But  America  opens  its  doors  to  actors 
from  all  over  the  world. 

When  the  Red  Cross  makes  an  appeal, 
Americans  come  across.  It's  not  because  of 
affluence— its  because  of  generosity  and 
compassion. 

Since  I  first  came  to  America,  I  have  felt 
tremendous  warmth  and  I've  felt  very  wel- 
come. I've  never  felt  anything  but  a  welcom- 
ing hand— a  friendly  and  generous  hand. 

My  experience  has  been  very,  very  won- 
derful. 

When  my  brother  drove  me  to  Texas,  I 
did  see  a  sign  that  said.  "No  Mexicai^  or 
Dogs  Allowed."  Having  Just  arrived,  that  set 
me  back  a  little. 

But  the  man  who  wrote  that  sign  really 
didn't  know  any  Mexicans.  Because  to  know 
a  .Mexican— to  know  him  well— is  to  love 
him.  To  know  any  man  is  to  love  him.  So  1 
feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  painted  that 
sign. 

Every  civilization  reached  the  top  and 
failed.    But    I    don't    think    America    has 


a  young 


reached  its  peak  at  all.  It's  such 
country— it's  like  a  teenager. 

I  think  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

I  think  we're  going  to  see  very  wonderful 
and  exciting  times  ahead.* 
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COURAGE  OP  THE 
BYELORUSSIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  62d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
the  Byelorussian  people  from  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  proclamation  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
The  Soviet  Government  retaliated  just 
10  months  later,  crushing  that  spark 
of  freedom  by  creating  the  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  set- 
ting it  within  the  ironfisted  grasp  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  All- 
Byelorussian  Congress  again  convened 
to  approve  a  second  proclamation  of 
independence,  but  was  soon  dispersed 
by  the  Soviet  armies. 

However,  the  fierce  desire  to  t>e  free 
remains  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  Byelorussia.  Despite  the 
continuous  oppression  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Communist  regime,  the 
Byelorussians  have,  at  every  opportu- 
nity, sought  to  restore  their  national 
identity  as  a  sovereign  state,  free  from 
the  forces  of  Communist  domination 
and  control. 

Throughout  their  history,  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  have  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  their 
national  identity  through  their  cultur- 
al achievements,  language,  .and  rich 
heritage.  The  knowledge  of  what  it  is 
to  be  free  and  the  determination  for 
this  renewed  freedom  continues  to  in- 
spire these  valiant  people  in  their 
dream  of  reestablishing  their  home- 
land as  an  Independent  nation. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  a  real  tragedy  that  the 
Byelorussian  people,  whose  heritage  is 
so  rich  in  the  tradition  of  democracy, 
live  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  lis  also  unfortu- 
nate that  these  people  are  not  well 
served  by  the  Voice  of  America.  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty  broad- 
casts. The  Byelortissians  are  not  al- 
lowed to  learn  of  the  nature  of  Soviet 
expansionism  throughout  the  world 
and  the  vitality  of  their  respective  cul- 
tural heritages  In  the  United  States 
because  for  years  the  Byelorussians 
have  been  denied  any  VOA  broadcasts 
In  their  own  language. 

In  recent  years,  the  RFE  and  RL 
have  suffered  substantial  cutbacks  in 
both  staff  and  operations.  These  cuts 
have  seriously  Impaired  the  effective- 
ness of  their  broadcasts  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  As  our  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  are  the  principle  communi- 
cation link  between  the  United  States 
and  more  than  330  million  people 
within  that  area,  these  broadcasts 
could  serve  as  a  most  valuable  vehicle 
in  disseminating  Information  to  those 
captive  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  radios  are  our 
most  important  nonlethal  weapons  in 
our  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution calling  for  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  programs  in  foreign  languages  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  Radio  lAberty.  and  to  in- 
crease their  impact  and  effectiveness. 
I  believe  that  we  must  make  full  use  of 
our  technological  capability  to  in- 
crease the  power,  number,  and  per- 
formance of  trarismitters  of  the  VOA, 
RL,  RFE,  and  to  extend  their  range  to 
overcome,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Soviet  Interference  by  jamming. 

As  we  commemorate  this  anniversa- 
ry of  Independence  we  highlight  this 
day  as  a  symbol  of  the  national  aspira- 
tion of  the  Byelorussian  people  for 
their  sovereignty  and  self-determina- 
tion. We  also  commend  and  acknowl- 
edge the  courage  of  the  Byelorussian 
people.  This  anniversary  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  spirit  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  bum  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  despite  Commu- 
nist oppression. 

Now  more  than  ever,  when  flagrant 
violation  of  Soviet  expansionism  and 
oppression  continue  In  Afghanistan, 
this  commemoration  gains  additional 
significance.  I  trust  that  we  can  reas- 
sure those  brave  people  whose  human 
rights  and  cultural  heritage  are  held 
captive,  that  they  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive our  encouragement  for  their  goal 
of  self -determination.* 
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rights  as  those  already  accorded  the 
bUnd. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  passing  this  piece  of  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible.* 


A  CASE  FOR  ASSISTANCE  DOGS 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  allow  all  handicapped 
people  with  specially  trained  assist- 
ance dogs  the  opportunity  to  travel 
with  their  dogs  on  board  common  car- 
riers and  to  take  their  dogs  into  public 
buildings. 

Under  the  present  law  only  the  blind 
are  allowed  to  take  their  specially 
trained  seeitig  eye  dogs  on  common 
carriers  and  Inside  public  buildings. 
When  this  law  was  passed,  people  with 
other  handicapping  conditions  did  not 
have  trained  dogs  to  assist  them. 

Fortunately,  we  have  discovered 
that  dogs  can  be  of  great  benefit  to 
people  with  a  wide  variety  of  disabil- 
ities other  than  blindness.  Dogs  are 
now  being  trained  to  assist  people  af- 
fected by  deafness,  cerebral  palsy,  ar- 
thritis, spinal  cord  Injuries,  and  other 
disabilities.  The  present  law  was  well 
intended,  but  It  is  now  outdated.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a  blind  person  with  a  special- 
ly trained  dog  Is  allowed  to  fly  with 
his  dog  or  to  go  into  a  public  building 
with  his  dog.  then  any  handicapped 
Individual  with  a  specially  trained  dog 
should  be  allowed  the  same  prlvUeges. 

This  bill  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  anything  and  will  simply 
allow  all  handicapped  people  the  same 


CAMBODIA'S  FUTURE; 
RECOVERY  AND  RETREAT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

*  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  by  Jim 
Laurie,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
6-week  visit  to  Caml>odia. 

Mr.  Laurie,  the  Hong  Kong  bureau 
chief  for  ABC  News  and  a  noted  au- 
thority on  current  affairs  In  Southeast 
Asia,  cities  both  positive  developments 
in.  the  political-economic  situation  in 
Cambodia  as  well  as  the  many  serious 
problems  which  must  t^e  overcome. 

Starvation  again  looms  on  the  hori- 
zon, despite  recent  improvements  in 
the  distribution  of  food  aid.  Interna- 
tional contributions  must  continue  to 
reach  the  country's  4V^  to  S  million  in- 
habitants, who  may  again  be  subject 
to  famine  unless  the  next  rice  crop  is 
planted  before  the  June  monsoon.  In 
addition,  several  hundred  thousand 
Cambodians  camped  along  the  Thai 
border  are  suffering  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  severe  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease and  are  still  totally  dependent  on 
the  International  relief  effort. 

Recovery  of  this  ravaged  country 
has  begtrn.  but  the  tragedy  continues. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  take  note 
of  this  recent  assessment  of  the  Cam- 
bodian drama  presented  below: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Mar.  12, 19801 

Cambodia  is  Slowly  Picking  Uf  the 

Shattered  Pieces 

(By  Jim  Laurie) 

Cambodia  is  a  nation  that  is  struggling, 
with  some  success,  to  bring  Itself  out  of  the 
utter  devastation  caused  by  five  yean  of 
war  followed  by  four  years  of  the  unpopular 
Pol  Pot  regime. 

Such  an  assessment  does  not  necessarily 
square  with  the  prevailing  pessimistic  view 
on  Cambodia  reflected  outside  the  country. 

But  definite  signs  of  recovery  were  appar- 
ent to  this  writer  after  traveling  through 
the  11  of  Cambodia's  19  provinces  that  are 
firmly  under  tjie  control  of  the  Vietnam- 
backed  Phnom  Penh  government.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  to  exercise  com- 
plete control  of  the  rest  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  pockets  of  resistance  led  by  the 
ousted  Khmer  Rouge  forces  of  former  ruler 
Pol  Pot. 

Indications  of  a  return  to  normality  in 
CamtxKlia  are  at  odds  with  the  commonly 
held  view  that  Vietnam  seeks  to  subjugate 
the  population  through  colonization  or 
forced  starvation  and  that  it  is  obstructing 
International  relief  deliveries. 

Among  the  telltale  signs  of  national  reha- 
biliUtion  witnessed  during  a  six  week  visit: 

Families  are  being  reunited  and  permitted 
to  own  property  such  as  household  items, 
bicycles,  and  farm  animals. 

Schools  are  t>elng  reopened.  Market  activi- 
ty has  resumed  (but  so  has  smuggling  and 
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corruption).  Abandoned  cities  and  towns  are 
slowly  belnt  repopuiated.  All  the  moves 
appear  calcu  ated  to  win  at  least  the  quali- 
fled  support  i  >f  the  people. 

In  Kandal  F>rovince.  25  miles  southeast  of 
Phnom  Penh.  I  happened  across  a  saffron- 
robed  mendi:ant  monk  walking  house  to 
house.  A  smiil  boy  carrying  a  food  bucket 
preceded  him ,  announcing  the  bonze's  arriv- 
al with  a  bri^f  Buddhist  chant.  People  who 
had  not  been  allowed  to  practice  religion  for 
four  years  uider  the  Khmer  Rouge  came 
out  of  their  1  ouses  and  offered  small  plates 
of  mixed  rice  and  com.  The  monk  delivered 
his  blessing  ahd  moved  on. 

The  people  said  that  most  pagodas  had 
been  desecraied  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
that  all  bonses  were  killed  or  defrocked 
during  the  P(  1  Pot  regime.  In  January  1979 
the  new  gov(  mment  began  prom6ting  the 
return  of  relli  ion. 

At  the  nat  onal  theater  in  Phnom  Penh 
on  the  Bassa^  River,  I  watched  as  a  dozen- 
or-so  former  fiembers  of  the  royal  ballet  at- 
tempted dancfes  unpracticed  since  1975.  Miss 
V.  Savoy,  th((  lead  dancer,  estimated  that 
most  of  the  1  etter  dancers  and  teachers  of 
the  original  3  Kl-woman  troupe  had  perished 
Khmer  Roufce.  Her  own  44 
months  of  toi  in  the  rice  fields  had  put  her 
out  of  shape  for  the  ballet,  but  she  and  the 
now    encouraged    to   resume 


others 
classes. 


were 


wou  d 


be  far  too  sanguine  to  sug- 

^ambodians  I  met  were  gener- 

'  irith  their  way  of  life  under 

d>mination.  Most  clearly  were 


Stfll.  tt 
gest  that  the 
ally  pleased 
Vietnamese 
not. 

Two  fears  ^re  voiced  repeatedly:  fear  of 
hunger  and  tl  e  fear  of  a  never-ending  Viet- 
namese milita  -y  occupation.  These  show  no 
signs  of  disapi  earing. 

Many  Camtodlans  I  talked  to  expressed 
ambivalent  fe  ilings  toward  the  presence  of 
the  Vietname  le.  Hanoi's  military  presence 
was  an  onerou  i  one. 

Few  Cambc  dians 


disguised   their  desire 
that  Vietnam^  troops  go  home.  Yet  many 
expressed  the 
did  leave,  the 


fear  that  if  the  Vietnamese 
Idreaded  Khmer  Rouge  would 
return  and  th4re  would  be  another  round  of 
reprisals. 

Vietnamese  advisers  assigned  to  the 
Phnom  Penh  government  were  forced  to 
admit  that  wh  \t  had  been  greeted  as  "a  lib- 
erating army"  was  now  regarded  as  an  army 
of  occupation  One  adviser  acknowledged, 
"We  know  thai  the  longer  we  stay,  themore 
resentment  agf  inst  us  will  grow." 

Historical  ahtfpathy  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  t:»e  Khmer  seemed  to  play  a 
greater  role  ir  rising  resentment  than  spe- 
cific Vietnamese  actions.  But  some  Cambo- 
dians did  complain  of  individual  acts  of 
theft  and  exto  tion.  The  Vietnamese  adviser 
admitted  to  "I  ad  elements  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese Army. .  .  .  Even  if  that  number  is  only  1- 
percent."  he  c included,  "that  represents  a 
lot  of  trouble  1  ar  Vietnamese-Cambodian  re- 
lations." ' 

In  addition  t  >  an  estimated  200.000  troops 
In  Cambodia,  the  Vietnamese  have  placed 
advisers  at  all  levels  of  Cambodian  govern- 
ment The  ejitent  of  their  presence  has 
given  rise  to  ac  cusations  of  Vietnamese  colo- 
nialism. Since  August.  Cambodians  reported 
that  the  advisers  have  turned  more  respon- 
sibility over  t)  their  Cambodian  counter- 
parts, though  the  Vietnamese  appear  to 
retain  the  pri\  liege  of  veto  over  most  deci- 
sions. 

I  could  find  i  o  evidence,  however,  of  Viet- 
namese in  an  r  great  number  settling  In 
Cambodia,  tho  igh  it  would  be  understanda- 
ble if  some  of  the  more  than  300.000  Viet- 
namese residei  ts  of  Cambodia  in  the  1960s 
returned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Phnom  Penh  government  has  clearly 
not  met  the  nation's  food  and  medical 
needs,  and  Vietnam's  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  outside  help  has  limited  the  number  of 
foreign-aid  teams  inside  Cambodia. 

After  seven  months  in  Phnom  Penh,  the 
international  aid  agencies  are  still  limited  to 
fewer  than  30  "observers"  in  the  capital. 
Only  in  late  January  did  the  government 
permit  entry  of  foreign  medical  teams,  and 
these  were  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  random  survey  conducted  In  Phnom 
Penh  and  four  outlying  provinces  revealed 
considerable  disparity  in  food  allocations. 

Adult  city  residents  received  between  12 
and  16  kilograms  of  rice  and  com  a  month. 
At  three  of  the  four  rural  food  distribution 
centers,  people  were  receiving  less  than  two 
kilograms. 

That  food  distribution  continues  to  be 
slow  and  inefficient  is  widely  acknowledged 
in  Phnom  Penh.  Foreign  observers  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  look  around  do  not 
believe  officials  are  purposefully  hampering 
the  process,  however. 

Delays,  they  say,  are  caused  by  a  disorga- 
nized bureaucracy,  inexperienced  and  incom- 
petent administrators,  lack  of  trainsport  and 
primitive  communications. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  as  government 
control  has  improved  and  the  Cambodian 
government  structure  set  up  by  the  Viet- 
namese has  gained  in  experience,  food  deliv- 
eries have  become  more  efficient. 

During  my  visit' to  the  port  of  Kompong 
Som  in  December,  it  was  evident  that  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  rice,  donated  by  other  coun- 
tries, had  piled  up  In  warehouses.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  16,000  tons  of  this  would  be 
shipped  to  the  countryside  that  month,  yet 
less  than  half  that  amount  was  moved  out. 
The  situation  improved  somewhat  in  Jan- 
uary, when  12  thousand  tons  was  trucked  to 
the  countryside.  There  are  reports  that  Feb- 
ruary deliveries  topped  those  of  January. 

More  worrisome  to  Cambodian  officials 
than  food  distribution  is  the  continued  fail- 
ure in  agriculture. 

In  the  east  I  saw  newly  cultivated  fields, 
and  along  the  Tonle  Sap  Lake  in  the  north- 
west, people  were  planting  an  extra  crop  of 
rice.  But  elsewhere  there  was  an  ominous 
lack  of  farm  activity. 

Even  the  best  official  government  esti- 
mates predicted  only  60  percent  o£  the  land 
cultivated  in  1969  would  be  tilled  by  the  end 
of  1980.  At  present  only  25  percent  of  the 
1969  cultivation  level  has  been  reached. 

Yet  few  Ounbodlans  I  spoke  to  expressed 
much  oonfldenee  in  the  govenunent  of 
former  Khmer  Rouge  battalion  commander 
Heng  Samrtn.  A  Cambodian  from  Kandal 
Province  told  me  the  Phnom  Penh  govern- 
ment possessed  some  good  men  but  "most 
were  incapable  of  indpendent  thinking." 

Both  Cambodians  in  the  government  and 
some  Vietnamese  ^visers  seemed  to  believe 
that  If  it  were  to  succeed,  the  Heng  Samrln 
government  would  have  to  move  to  distance 
itself  from  Hanoi  and  broaden  Its  base  to  In- 
clude Khmers  of  different  backgrounds. 

At  present  the  lower  ranks  of  government 
are  filled  with  bureaucrats  who  have  sur- 
vived the  Khmer  Rouge  purges  and  who 
once  were  aligned  with  either  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk, former  head  of  state,  or  the  Lon 
Nol  regime. 

These  people  voiced  uncertainty  about  the 
future,  but  hoped  they  could  somehow  pre- 
serve an  Independent  Cambodia  while,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  Vietnam  happy. 

A  government  timetable  for  1980  calls  for 
the  writing  of  a  constitution;  village,  dis- 
trict, and  provincial  elections;  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  assembly. 

Some  Cambodians  hope  these  formalities 
will  allow  a  more  Cambodian,  and  less  Viet- 
namese, government  to  emerge.  At  the  very 
least  any  Cambodian  government  will  have 
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to  take  note  of  and  deal  with  rising  popular 
resentment  to  the  continued  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MORRIE 
LEIBMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

dr  iLLiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  my  long- 
time friend— Morris  I.  Leibman  of  Chi- 
cago—a member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University,  was  recognized  in  a  recent 
tribute  by, the  officers  of  this  presti- 
gious center. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  such 
unselfishness  and  dedicated  service 
does,  indeed,  induce  the  plaudits  Of  his 
colleagues  and  associates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
to  these  remarks  a  copy  of  the  tribute 
to  Morrle  Leibman,  as  follows: 

In  Recognition  op  Morbis  I.  Leibman 

The  strength  of  the  American  system 
arises  out  of  the  citizen  statesman.  No  one 
exemplifies  this  more  than  Morris  I.  Leib- 
man. It  was  his  commitment  and  his  power 
of  persuasion  that  originally  joined  the 
basic  elements  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  in  1962. 

Always  the  careful  and  analytical  lawyer 
in  times  of  trouble,  always  the  goad  and 
prodder  in  times  of  triumph,  Morrie  Leib- 
man has  served  the  Center  and  through  It, 
the  Georgetown  University  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  public 
service. 

Morrie  Leibman's  service  results  from  a 
remarkable  combination  of  outstanding  pro- 
fessional accomplishments  within  the  legal 
profession,  deep  concern  about  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  above  all. 
an  unshakeable  dedication  to  the  funda- 
mental precepts  of  human  frvedom.  In  an 
all  too  modest  manner,  Morrie  Leibman  has 
defined  himsell  as  the  catalyst  of  many  of 
the  Important  coalitions  that  sustain  frank 
and  open  communication  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  nation's  public  institu- 
tions. The  recent  rejuvenation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  standing  committee 
on  Law  and  National  Security  Is  an  immedi- 
ate example. 

At  the  Center,  he  has  repeatedly  ad- 
dressed the  institution's  organizational 
needs,  financial  requirements,  and  academic 
relations.  He  has  provided  leadership  in  the 
substantive  areas  of  geopolitical  communi- 
cation, national  security  evaluation,  and  na- 
tional intelligence.  For  all  of  these  great 
contributions  we  hereby  honor  him  at  our 
Advisory  Board  meeting  of  March  6  and  7, 
1980. 

David  M.  Abshire,  Chairman,  CSIS;  Ar- 
leigh  Burke,  Chairman,  Honorary 
Board:  Nathaniel  Samuels,  Executive 
Board:  Anne  Armstrong.  Vice  Chair- 
man. Executive  Board;  Timothy 
Healy.  S.J..  President.  Georgetown 
University:  Frederick  Seltz.  Chairman. 
Advisory  Board.* 
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ACID  RAIN:  A  SERIOUS  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL DANGER  THAT  MUST 
BE  CONTROLLED 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1980 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  frightening  phenomena  of 
our  industrialized  society  is  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  acid  rain.  It  is 
the  unwanted  transition  between  pol- 
luted air  and  polluted  water— an 
unseen  danger  that  adversely  affects 
almost  every  ecological  system. 

Time  magazfaie  recently  pointed  out 
the  dangers  which  inhere  in  acid  rain. 
Because  Congress  must,  in  its  environ- 
mental protection  programs,  address 
this  very  serious  threat  to  the  future 
of  our  planet,  I  want  to  share  this  arti- 
cle with  my  colleagues: 
Acid  From  the  Skies:  Corrosive  Rain  Has 

Become  an  Insidious  Menace 
Just  a  Uttle  breeze  with  some  smoke  In  Its 

eye. 
What  have  they  done  to  the  rain? 

— Malvina  Reynolds. 

Already  it  has  killed  off  the  fish  In  about 
a  hundred  lakes  in  New  York's  Adirondack 
wilderness.  It  has  pelted  the  slopes  of  the 
-Rockies,  and  has  already  affected  Scajidina- 
via  and  much  of  industrialized  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  It  Is  a  newly  recognized 
and  increasingly  harmful  kind  of  pollution. 
Invisible  and  insidious:  acid  rain,  a  corrosive 
precipitation  that  actually  consists  of  weak 
solutions  of  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids. 

Last  November  35  nations,  including  the 
U.S.,  gathered  in  Geneva  and  signed  a  pact 
pledging  to  work  together  against  this  sky- 
bome  peril.  President  Carter  has  authorized 
a  SIO  million  annual  outlay  for  a  ten-year  • 
research  program  on  acid  rain,  which  he 
considers  one  of  the  two  gravest  environ- 
mental threats  of  the  decade  (the  other  In- 
creasing levels  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  at- 
mosphere from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels). 

Acid  precipitation  Is  apparently  caused 
largely  by  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from 
coal-buming  power  plants,  smelters  and  fac- 
tories. To  a  lesser  extent,  nitrogen  oxides 
from  car  exhausts  and  Industry  contribute 
to  the  problem.  Rising  high  Into  the  sky 
and  bome  hundreds  of  miles  by  winds,  these 
chemicals  mix  and  react  with  water  vapor  to 
form  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids.  The  acids 
then  fall  to  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow  that  can  damage  anything  from  monu- 
ments to  living  organisms.  After  a  number 
of  such  rain  showers  or  highly  acidic  snow 
melts,  a  lake's  pH  ■  can  plunge  low  enough 
to  impair  the  egg-producing  ability  of  fish. 
Decomposition  of  organic  matter  slows, 
protnbly  because  of  a  loss  of  scavenging  mi- 
croorganisms. The  number  of  plankton  falls 
off  sharply,  depleting  a  vital  link  in  the  food 
chain.  Finally,  the  water  appears  blue, 
clear— and  virtually  lifeless. 

The  ill  effects  spread  beyond  the  lakes.  In 
some  areas,  humans  may  also  be  affected.  In 
the  Lac  la  Croix  lake  system  of  Ontario, 
where  the  OJibway  Indians  fish  for  their 
livelihood,  catches  are  showing  high  levels 
of  mercury.  Reason:  the  toxic  metal,  ordi- 


■  pH  li  a  scale,  ranging  from  0  to  14.  for  measur- 
ing acidity  or  alkaUnitp-  A  chemically  neutral  aolu- 
Uon  Is  denoted  by  7.  increasing  acidity  by  tower 
numbers  (each  one  lepfif  iiting  a  tenfold  Increase), 
and  rising  alkalinity  by  numben  greater  than  T. 
Rain  or  aiaw  has  a  natural  pH  aitmnd  6.6.  reaultlag 
mainly  from  atiiKMpherie  caitoa  dioxide,  whicb 
produces  a  weak  lolutioa  of  carbonic  add. 
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narily  concentrated  in  sediment,  changes 
into  an  organic  form,  methyl  mercury.  In 
acid  water  and  is  then  easily  at>sorbed  by 
the  fish.  While  the  threat  to  plants  is  not  as 
Veil  understood,  acid  rain  can  eat  away  at 
leaves,  leach  nutrients  from  the  soil,  inter- 
fere with  photosynthesis,  and  affect  the  ni- 
trogen-fixing capabilities  of  such  plants  as 
peas  and  soybeans.  Scandinavian  scientists 
claim  the  rain  has  caused  a  15  percent  re- 
duction in  timber  growth.  It  can  also  cor- 
rode stone  statues,  limestone  buildings  and 
metal  rooftops.  In  the  past  two  decades, 
Athens'  Parthenon  and  Rome's  Colosseum 
have  deteriorated  severely;  the  prime  sus- 
pect Is  acid  rain.  In  the  U.S.  it  may  cause  as 
much  as  $2  billion  each  year  In  structural 
damage. 

Paradoxically,  one  tactic  in  the  fight 
against  air  pollution  has  contributed  to  the 
increase  In  acid  rain.  To  keep  the  air  clean 
In  the  Immediate  neighborhoods  of  fac- 
tories. Industry  has  been  building  ever  taller 
smokestacks.  "These  belch  gases  that  are  out 
of  sight— and  out  of  mind— for  local  commu- 
nities, but  not  for  those  downwind.  The  far- 
ther the  gases  go,  the  more  time  they  have 
to  combine  with  moisture  and  form  acids. 
Indeed,  scientists  estimate  that  the  world's 
tallest  stack,  rising  1.250  ft.  above  a  copper- 
nickel  smelter  In  Sudbury.  Ont..  accounts 
for  1  percent  of  all  sulfur  emissions  in  the 
world,  including  those  from  volcanoes.  All 
told,  Canadian  Industry  and  the  winds  send 
about  half  a  million  tons  of  these  emissions 
south  to  the  U.S.  every  year. 

But  Canada  gets  more  than  it  gives. 
Some  2  million  tons  annually  blow  north 
across  the  border  from  the  U.S.,  mostly 
from  the  industrial  Ohio  River  Valley, 
which  is  also  thought  to  be  the  main  source 
of  the  Northeast's  acid-rain  problem.  In 
Europe,  says  Svante  Od6n,  a  Swedish  soU 
scientist,  acid  rain  is  equivalent  to  a  "chemi- 
cal war."  Scandinavians  claim  thiey  are 
being  "bombed"  by  British  and  German  fac- 
tories, and  similar  charges  have  been  ex- 
changed by  France  and  West  Germany. 

Written  before  any  widespread  alarm 
about  acid  precipitation,  the  U.S.  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970  gives  states  a  liberal  hand  in 
controlling  their  own  emissions  to  meet  fed- 
eral air  quality  standards.  But  it  does  not 
assign  any  responsibility  for  blights  one 
state  may  Inflict  on  another.  The  result  has 
been  a  see-no-evil  attitude  that  may  well  re- 
quire more  federal  Intervention.  Also,  the 
1970  act  sets  standards  only  for  "ambient," 
or  ground-level  air  quality;  acid  rain  is 
formed  by  high-floating  emissions. 

In  some  regions,  nature  Itself  buffers  the 
effects  of  damaging  rain;  alkaline  soils  and 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  help  neu- 
tralize the  acidic  water.  But  when  man  has 
tried  to  duplicate  the  process  by  spreading 
lime  on  and  around  endangered  lakes,  the 
task  has  proved  expensive  and  only  a  tem- 
porary t>alllative. 

Taking  aim  at  the  source  of  the  trouble, 
the  EPA  Is  requiring  the  Installation  of 
scriibbers  that  remove  up  to  90  percent  of 
sulfur  emissions  at  all  new  coal-fired  power 
plants.  But  older  plants  are  not  covered  by 
the  new  law.  and  the  problem  Is  likely  to 
worsen  as  the  (xjuntry  tuma  increasingly  to 
its  vaunted  ace  In  the  energy  hole.  coaL 
"Washing"  high-sulfur  coal  can  help.  Thla 
process  Involves  crushing  the  coal,  thefa  sep- 
arating out  pyrite,  and  Iron-sulfur  com- 
pound. Because  ash.  dirt  and  rock  are  re- 
moved at  the  same  time,  washing  also 
makes  the  coal  more  economical  to  ship  and 
less  damaging  to  utility  boilers.  Still,  the  ex- 
pense of  these  measures  is  staggering.  By 
one  estimate.  Just  to  cut  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  50  percent  in  the  Northeastern  U.S. 
alone  would  cost  up  to  $7  billion  annually. 

Yet  even  at  such  prices  a  aoluUon  may  be 
a  bargain.  For  •■  eoolodsts  point  out.  doing 
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nothing  about  acid  rain  now  could  mean 
nightmarish  environmental  costs  in  the 
future.* 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  JAt.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democractlc  Republic.  Such  a 
day  serves  as  a  reminder  that  there 
was  a  time  when  these  noble  people 
were  free,  and  that  now  they  suffer 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression. 

The  Byelorussian-American  Associ- 
ation held  a  rally  on  Sunday  in  New 
York  City  to  mark  that  anniversary. 
Among  the  issues  they  considered  that 
day  was  the  evergrowing  Soviet  expan- 
sion into  many  comers  of  the  globe, 
and  Soviet  mistreatment  of  dissidents 
in  Byelorussia.  Among  those  now  im- 
prisoned is  human  rights  activist 
Michal  Kukabaka.  Mr.  Kukabaka 
spent  6  years  in  various  Soviet  psychi- 
atric prisons  for  refusing  to  cooperate 
in  Soviet  elections,  and  for  enlighten- 
ing his  coworkers  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Because  he  was  always  outspo- 
ken in  his  defense  of  human  rights,  he 
is  today  again  in  prison,  serving  out  a 
3-year  sentence  for  writing,  among 
others,  essays  entitled  "Human  Rights 
and  De'tente  are  Indivisible,"  and  "The 
Stolen  Fatherland". 

Michal  Kukabaka  has  renounced  his 
Soviet  citizenship,  as  he  considers  him- 
self a  Byelorussian;  furthermore,  he  is 
hoping  to  emigrate  to  any  country 
willing  to  accept  him  for  what  he  is— a 
man  seeking  freedom  from  political 
discrimination  and  one  who  only 
wants  to  practice  his  cultural  and 
ethnic  heritage  in  freedom.  As  he  has 
no  family  whatever,  it  is  up  to  us  and 
the  entire  world  community  to  come 
to  his  aid  and  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
him  and  the  many  other  prisoners  of 
conscience  held  captive  In  their  own 
lancL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byelonissians  are 
but  one  group  among  many  that  has 
suffered  dearly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet  it  is  heartwarming 
to  know  that  these  brave  people  are 
willing  to  fight  for  both  their  ethnic 
heritage  and  political  freedom.  Such  a 
struggle  is  surely  one  that  must  be  ad- 
mired and  sustained  if  we  are  to  be 
true  to  the  principles  of  democracy.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  UNITED 
NATIONS  VOTE  FIASCO 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OP  NXW  TOXK 
IK  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXPRISCHTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  truly  appalled  at  the  spectacle  of 
the   admlnistrmtion'i  mistake  in  in* 
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stnicting  01  ir  United  Nations  Ambassa- 
dor to  vote  In  favor  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resoluti(  m  on  the  future  of  Israeli 
settlements  in  the  territory  won  in  the 
six-day  wa;  I  have  so  far  refrained 
from  comni  ent  waiting  for  the  dust  to 
settle,  so  t<i  speak.  However,  with  the 
additional  statement  of  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrui ;  Vance  at  a  hearing  in  the 
other  body  last  week.  I  can  no  longer 
remain  silei  tt. 

First  of  ull,  I  must  Join  in  the  in- 
credulity tliat  has  been  expressed  by 
many  of  m^  colleagues  that  an  error 
of  this  mag  litude  would  be  committed 
by  the  highest  foreign  policymaking 
officials  of  this  land.  Second,  I  must 
add.  that  e^  en  if  the  specific  language 
with  respe<  t  to  Jerusalem  had  been 
properly  deleted,  there  were  many 
other  flaw;  in  the  resolution  that 
should  hav>  rendered  it  unacceptable 
in  any  case.  The  future  of  the  territor- 
ies won  by  Israel  in  the  six-day  war 
are,  and  should  be,  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation between  Israel  and  the  af- 
fected Ara%  States,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  odcupied  Sinai.  If  Israel  had 
relinquisher  I  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  at  the 
United  Nat  ons  or  the  United  States 
prodding  3  years  ago.  there  would 
have  been  no  Camp  David  peace 
treaty,  no  Cgjrptian  Embassy  in  Tel 
Aviv,  and  n  >  Israeli  Embassy  in  Cairo. 
To  give  up  something  of  strategic  or 
even  symb<lic  importance  while  get- 
ting nothire  in  return— not  even  the 
recognition  of  the  most  elemental  fact 
of  one's  rig  it  to  exist— is  foolhardy  at 
best  and  :ould  be  catastrophic  at 
worst.  ThSi  is  what  the  United  Na- 
tions—and Lpparently— the  UJ5.  State 
Departmeni  are  asking  Israel  to  do. 
Negotiations  with  other  Arab  States- 
yes.  Egypt  KSLS  willing  to  try  and  she 
was  amply  rewarded  for  her  efforts. 
The  other  I  jab  countries  must  be  con- 
vinced thai  they  cannot  gain  their 
ends  withoi  it  going  through  a  similar 
process.  Un  lateral  capitulation— no. 

Mr.  Speat  er,  an  excellent  analysis  of 
this  matter  appeared  in  the  March  13 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  an  article  written  by  George  E. 
Gruen.  I  v  ould  like  to  call  ^ny  col- 
leagues' att  mtion  to  this  column  with 
the  though  .  that  it  sheds  some  much- 
needed  Ugh  ,  on  this  entire  matter. 

The  artic]  e  appears  as  follows: 

UN  RssoLi  noN— JnusAi.m  Is  Not  trk 
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analysis  of  the  full  text  of  UN 
Resolution  465.  adopted  on 
It  clear  why  the  affirmative 
delegation  seriously  under- 
backed  Camp  David  nego- 
sowed  widespread  confusion 
Bflddle  East  policy  goals. 
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Following  are  some  specific  examples: 

1.  This  was  the  first  time  the  US  voted  for 
a  UN  Security  Council  resolution  speaking 
of  "the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  territor- 
ies occupied  since  1967"  (emphasis  added). 
This  distinction  gives  support  to  the  FLO 
contention  that  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
district  should  form  part  of  an  independent 
Palestinian  state  and  are  not  to  be  equated 
with  other  Arab  territories,  such  as  Sinai  or 
the  Golan  Heights,  occupied  from  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

Resolution  465  thus  interprets  and  in 
effect  amends  Resolution  242  in  ways  that 
are  contrary  to  the  stated  American  policy 
of  opposition  to  a  separate  West  Bank  Pal- 
estinian state  not  linked  to  Jordan  and  con- 
trary to  the  commitment  made  by  the  US  to 
Israel  on  Sept.  1,  1975,  to  veto  any  changes 
in  242  that  would  adversely  affect  Israel. 
This  conunltment  was  reaffirmed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  last  March. 

Furthermore,  this  phrasing  prejudges  the 
ultimate  issue  of  sovereignty  over  the  West 
Bank  (Judea  and  Samaria)  and  Gaza,  which 
are  matters  that  the  Camp  David  accords 
left  for  decision  at  the  end  of  the  five-year 
autonomy  period.  It  is  thus  not  surprising 
that  the  news  of  the  US  vote  was  initially 
hailed  by  the  PLO  in  Beirut. 

2.  The  call  to  Israel  "to  dismantle  the  ex- 
isting settlements"  goes  far  beyond  stated 
American  policy.  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative Donald  McHenry's  expressed  res- 
ervation that  it  was  "impractical"  to  dis- 
mantle the  settlements  was  woefully  inad- 
equate. President  Carter  added  that  this 
call  was  "neither  proper  nor  practical."  He 
stated  that  "the  future  disposition  of  exist- 
ing settlements  must  be  determined  during 
the  current  autonomy  talks." 

Even  this  goes  beyond  previous  American 
policy.  The  Carter  administration  has  stren- 
uously attempted,  without  success,  to  get 
Israel  to  agree  to  a  moratorium  on  the  erec- 
tion of  nev)  settlements  during  the  time  of 
the  autonomy  talks.  (Israel  did  agree  to  a 
three-month  freeze  during  negotiation  of 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty).  The  fate  of  ex- 
isting settlements  in  the  West  Bank  was  at 
most  considered  a  subject  for  discussion  in 
the  negotiations  among  Israel,  Egypt,  and 
Jordan  and  the  proposed  self-governing  au- 
thority regarding  a  final  Israeli-Jordanian 
peace  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period. 

3.  The  resolution  also  for  the  first  time  in- 
cludes changes  in  the  "institutional  struc- 
ture or  status"  of  the  Palestinian  and  other 
occupied  Arab  territories  as  among  the  Is- 
raeli actions  it  regards  as  lacking  legal  valid- 
ity and  constituting  a  "flagrant  violation"  of 
the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention.  E>espite  Mr. 
McHenry's  statement  that  the  US  does  not 
regard  this  language  as  "in  any  way  prej- 
udicing the  outcome  of  the  autonomy  nego- 
tiations," the  fact  remains  that  the  thrust 
of  this  language  and  of  the  resolution  as  a 
whole  is  precisely  to  undermine  and  negate 
the  validity  of  the  autonomy  negotiations. 

4.  The  resolution  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween other  occupied  territories  and  the 
part  of  Jerusalem  recaptured  by  Israel  from 
Jordan  in  1967— thereby  ending  the  Ulegal 
division  of  the  city  caused  by  the  Jordanian 
Invasion  in  1948. 

While  the  US  does  not  accept  the  legal  va- 
lidity of  unilateral  actions  taken  by  Israel  in 
Jerusalem,  it  has  always  made  it  clear  that 
Jerusalem  was  imlque  and  therefore  East 
Jerusalem  could  not  simply  be  lumped  to- 
gether with  other  occupied  territories,  as 
this  resolution  expllclty  does.  It  was  precise- 
ly because  of  the  complexity  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem question,  and  the  faOure  of  the  parties 
at  Camp  David  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
subject,  that  It  was  decided  to  defer  consld- 
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eratlon  of  the  ultimate  status  of  Jerusalem 
until  a  later  stage  in  the  peace  process. 

The  US  vote  on  Resolution  465  is  only 
symptomatic  of  the  larger  problem,  which 
will  not  go  away  even  if  the  US  takes  the 
unprecedented  step  of  having  its  vote  for- 
mally registered  as  an  abstention.  The  reso- 
lution remains  on  the  record  as  an  official 
UN  document.  States  hostile  to  Israel  will 
be  able  to  build  upon  it. 

Moreover,  the  resolution  perpetuates  the 
existence  of  what  had  been  an  ad  hoc  Secu- 
rity Council  commission  on  Israeli  settle- 
ment activity.  The  commission  had  been  es- 
tablished on  March  22.  1979.  (Resolution 
446)  on  the  basis  of  a  Jordanian  initiative 
clearly  designed  to  undercut  the  US-backed 
Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  due  to  be 
signed  four  days  later.  The  US  did  not  sup- 
port last  year's  resolution  establishing  the 
commission.  The  March  1  resolution  re- 
quests the  commission  to  continue  to  exam- 
ine the  situation  in  the  occupied  territories 
"including  Jerusalem,  to  Investigate  the  re- 
ported serious  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources, particularly  the  water  resources, 
with  a  view  to  Insuring  the  protection  of 
those  important  natural  resources  .  .  .  and 
to  keep  under  close  scrutiny  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  present  resolution:"  and  asks 
the  commission  to  report  back  to  the  Coun- 
cil before  Sept.  1. 

Since  the  question  of  control  over  natural 
resources  is  obviously  among  the  agenda 
items  of  the  current  autonomy  talks,  the  Se- 
curity Council  by  means  of  this  Arab-spon- 
sored resolution  attempts  to  undercut  these 
talks.  Instead  of  encouraging  Palestinian 
and  Jordanian  participation  in  the  Camp 
David  process  of  direct  Egyptian-Israeli  ne- 
gotiation, the  Security  Council  resolution 
sets  forth  a  competitive  locus  for  presenting 
Arab  grievances.  This  may  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rojectionist  Arab  states  and  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  certainly  runs  contrary 
to  the  Americn  interest  in  strengthening 
the  current  peace  process  in  which  the  US 
has  been  a  "full  partner"  trusted  by  both 
sides.* 


POSTAL  EMPLOYEES'  RIGHT  TO 
SAFETY  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  2980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  establishes  the 
right  of  a  postal  employee  to  choose 
not  to  perform  an  assigned  task  if  he 
or  she  has  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
workplace  condition  is  abnormally 
dangerous.  The  bill  further  prohibits 
postal  officials  from  discharging  or 
otherwise  discriminating  against  an 
employee  who  exercises  the  rights  af- 
forded by  this  legislation. 

In  effect,  the  bill  makes  applicable 
to  the  Postal  Service  the  provision  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  143)  which  provides  that  the 
quitting  of  work  under  such  circum- 
stances in  the  private  sector  shall  not 
be  considered  a  strike.  The  bill  further 
codifies  and  makes  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Service  the  recent  decision  of 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court— Whirlpool 
Corporation  against  Marshall,  decided 
February  26,  1980.  That  decision  sup- 
ported the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  Issue  such  a  regulation  and 
determined  that  the  regulation  con- 
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formed  to  the  objective  of  preventing 
occupational  death  and  serious 
injuries. 

On  October  22.  1979.  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  related  leg- 
islation. H.R.  826.  That  bill  authorized 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  to  conduct  unan- 
nounced inspections  of  postal  facilities 
and  to  impose  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  safety  and  health 
laws.  That  bill,  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate,  subjected  the 
Postal  Service  to  the  same  safety  and 
health  standard  as  the  private  employ- 
ees. My  bill  fiuther  eliminates  differ- 
ential  standards  of  health  and  safety 
between  private  employers  and  the 
Postal  Service. 

Since  House  approval  of  H.R.  826, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel 
and  Modernization  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive oversight  hearings  and  onsite 
Investigations  of  the  safety  smd  health 
program  In  the  fostal  Service.  That 
program  Is  deficient  in  several  major 
respects.  In  addition,  a  recent  acciden- 
tal fatality  in  the  New  York  Bulk  and 
Foreign  Mall  Center  was  a  direct 
result  of  numerous  serious  safety  de- 
fects which  were  disregarded  by  postal 
management.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  Bell- 
mawr,  N.J.,  postal  employees  were  al- 
legedU^  refused  permission  by  postal 
management  to  vacate  a  btimlng 
postal  facility.  In  Miami,  Fla.,  the 
Postal  Service  has  been  dilatory  in 
taking  action  to  examine  former  em- 
ployees who,  since  1957,  were  exposed 
to  excessive  levels  of  cancer-producing 
asbestos  fibers  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  Postmaster  General,  who  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee reluctantly,  was  unconvincing 
in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  memliers 
that  he  was  serious  about  faking  im- 
mediate action  to  correct  these  unsafe 
conditions.  He  supported  the  provi- 
sions embodied  in  this  legislation  with 
reservations. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  not  authorize 
employees  to  conduct  "strike  with 
pay"  over  imsafe  working  conditions; 
nor  would  it  permit  malingering.  The 
bill  simply  subjects  the  Postal  Service 
to  the  same  safety-  standards  as  pri- 
vate employers  by  providing  that  an 
employee  who  in  good  faith  believes 
that  performance  of  a  specific  task 
may  result  in  death  or  serious  injury 
may  refuse  to  perform  that  specific 
task  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  dis- 
charge or  discrimination  by  his 
employer.9 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NKW  TORS 
IM  THI  HOUSI  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
every  man  there  Is  a  season,  and  a 
time  for  every  purpose  under  heaven. 
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And  for  Allard  Lowenstein  the  time 
was  always  now. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  active  in  New 
York  politics  or  to  be  Involved  with 
any  issue  that  touched  human  rights 
and  not  come  into  contact  with  Al 
Lowenstein. 

He  believed  fervently  In  the  ability 
of  committed  people  to  make  a  differ- 
ence—whether on  a  college  campus,  in 
a  local  Democratic  club,  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  or  In  the  arena  of  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

He  reached  out  to  people  all  over 
this  country  to  get  them  involved,  to 
make  them  care,  to  stir  them  to 
action.  But  the  action  was  always 
within  the  system.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  nonviolence  and  despite  the 
tempers  and  storms  in  the  various 
movements  with  which  he  was  in- 
volved, he  never  renoimced  the  princi- 
ples of  nonviolent  change  and  his  con- 
viction that  reason  could  prevalL 

In  1962  Al  Lowenstein's  book. 
"Brutal  Mandate"  exposed  the  horren- 
dous conditions  in  South  Africa,  the 
brutal  repression  of  human  rights,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration in  South-West  Africa.  When 
he  died  last  week,  he  was  still  working 
to  bring  about  peaceful  self-determi- 
nation for  the  people  of  Namibia. 

Last  year  Al  was  part  of  the  effort 
that  many  of  us  in  the  House  and 
Senate  made  to  evolve  a  policy  that 
would  end  the  bitter  and  bloody  war  in 
Rhodesia  and  achieve  majority  rule  in 
that  country.  Though  we  differed  on 
some  of  the  particulars  of  the  solu- 
tion, we  all  shared  the  conviction  that 
it  was  worth  the  struggle  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  for  that  troubled 
nation.  I  am  sad  today  to  realize  that 
Al  Lowenstein  did  not  live  to  see  the 
formal  birth  of  an  independent  Zim- 
babwe, which  will  occur  on  April  18, 
and  which  he  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion  helped  to  bring  about. 

I  knew  Al  in  the  antiwar  movement, 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  turn  aroimd  an  entire  nation 
that  seemed  determined  to  continue  a 
long  war  In  Indochina.  Thousands  of 
us  got  into  that  movement,  and  while 
we  were  unable  to  bring  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia,  we  did  stop  the  loss  of 
thousands  more  of  our  yoimg  soldiers, 
and  we  brought  legions  of  new  workers 
into  the  political  process. 

Al  was  involved  in  dozens  of  other 
causes  and  movements  and  campaigns. 
He  served  effectively  in  this  House  for 
one  term.  But  I  think  he  will  be  re- 
membered more  for  his  lifelong  efforts 
to  make  human  rights  issues  widely 
understood  and  appreciated. 

He  was  a  brilliant  debator  who  never 
ceased  to  amaze  his  audiences  or  his 
opponents  with  his  argimients  and  the 
number  of  quotations  from  the  pile  of 
books  under  his  arm  that  he  could 
weave  into  any  debate  or  discussion. 
He  loved  to  wrestle— with  men  and 
ideas.  He  could  argue  into'  the  night  on 
any  subject— and  while  you  may  not 
have  agi^eed  with  his  position,  you  had 
to  respect  his  persistence  and  consider 
his  side  of  the  issue. 
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Today  as  I  look  aroimd  in  Washing- 
ton I  realize  that  there  are  scores  of 
people  in  this  body  and  scattered  in 
agencies  across  town  that  knew  and 
worked  with  Al  at  some  time.  And.  as  I 
stand  here  today,  scarcely  believing 
that  Al  Lowenstein  wiU  not  be  ccnnlng 
back  here  to  lobby  or  nudge,  and  that 
a  senseless  shooting  took  away  his  life. 
I  still  feel  the  real  loss  of  a  friend. 

This  is  the  first  week  of  spring,  and 
traditionally  spring  is  the  season  of 
hope  and  of  new  life.  And  so,  despite 
my  sadness  and  the  sadness  of  thou- 
sands of  other  people  who  knew  and 
loved  Al,  and  of  the  great  loss  to  his 
family  and  his  children.  I  look  aroimd 
and  I  still  feel  some  hope.  And  that 
hope  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
people  whom  Allard  touched— all  over 
this  country— will  somehow  continue 
the  important  work  that  Al  gave  him- 
self to  so  freely,  the  effort  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  prejudice,  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  oppression  that  burden  so 
much  of  humanity.* 


THE  ASSASSINA-nON  OP 
ARCHBISHOP  ROMERO 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  grief  over  the  assassina- 
tion of  Archbishop  Oscar  A.  Romero 
of  El  Salvador  who  was  gunned  down 
at  point-blank  range  on  March  24 
while  delivering  a  memorial  mass. 

To  the  people  of  ED  Salvador,  Arch- 
bishop Romero  was  a  guiding  light,  a 
voice  for  freedom  and  equality.  He  was 
an  outspoken  champion  of  human 
rights  and  was  nominated  for  the  1979 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  by  British  members 
of  Parliament  and  some  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Since  last  year  violence  has  wracked 
the  country  of  El  Salvador  as  factions 
on  the  left  and  right  battle  for  controL 
The  Archbishop  was  a  consistent  voice 
for  peaceful  conciliation  between  left 
and  right  political  extremes.  Until  his 
death  he  remained  hopeful  that  a  vio- 
lent revolution  could  be  avoided 
within  his  country.  However.  Just 
before  his  death  his  public  statements 
i-eflected  an  increasing  disillusionment 
with  the  current  government  and  his 
death  symbolizes  the  complete  lack  of 
respect  certain  sectors  of  El  Salvador 
have  for  human  rights. 

Archbishop  Romero  remained  a 
Christian  devoted  to  human  rights  to 
the  very  end.  His  brutal,  tragic  death 
Is  a  loss  not  only  to  El  Salvador,  but  to 
the  Entire  world.  On  the  one  hand.  I 
fear  that  it  will  initiate  a  spiraUng  es- 
calation of  violence  within  EI  Salva- 
dor. On  the  other  hand.  I  hope  that  it 
will  cause  all  of  us  to  remember  the 
ideals  for  which  Archbishop  Romero 
stood— the  universal  extension  of 
human  rights  and  the  construction  of 
a  more  Just  and  equal  society  for  ev- 
eryone.  Now  more  than  ever,  it  is  Ume 
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for  all  of  ui   to  recommit  ourselves  to 
these  ideals  • 


THE  62D 
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BTELOR1  rSSIAN 


iiNNTVERSART  OP  THE 
DEMOCRATIC 


HON.  iHIRLEY  OflSHOLM 

OP  mw  TORK 

nr  THC  Hdusi  of  hefrssentatives 
Tue»  lay.  March  25. 1980 


•  Mrs.  cm  mOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1  >18.  the  first  Byelorussian 
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Minsk,  the  c  apitol  of  Byelorussia.  This 
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forced  to  adhere  to  Soviet 
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dominance.  Byelorussia  shares  a  histo- 
ry similar  to  that  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries of  Lithuania.  Lativia.  and  Esto- 
nia. It  is  the  same  struggle  for  himian 
rights,  dignity  and  self-determination, 
freedom  of  religious  expression,  and 
the  right  to  pursue  the  interests  of 
their  own  country  or  Republic  rather 
than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Byelorussians,  like  many  of  their 
neighbors,  have  seen  another  anniver- 
sary of  independence  pass  without  ex- 
periencing true  Independence.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  Republic  and  others 
under  Soviet  dominance  be  given  the 
right  to  true  self-determination  and 
independence  soon.* 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY  IS  A  DE- 
TERRENT-JUST ASK  A  CRIMI- 
NAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  IfEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Daily  News  a 
rather  remarluible  story  appeared  en- 
titled "Teen  Killer  Looks  Back— But 
Mostly  Forward."  It  is  a  story  about 
17-year-old  Willie  Bosket.  Jr..  who  at 
the  age  of  15  committed  a  vicious 
murder.  He  is  now  in  the  second  year 
of  a  prison  sentence. 

The  story  focuses  on  several  aspects 
of  Bosket's  life  but  certain  observa- 
tions offered  by  Bosket  about  the 
criminal  Justice  system  should  be 
given  the  most  serious  consideration 
by  my  colleagues. 

In  Willie  Bosket's  own  words- 

I  didn't  care  about  killing  those  guys  be- 
cause I  knew  I  was  a  teenager,  could  have 
killed  a  hundred  people  and  gotten  only  a 
few  years  in  JalL" 

When  the  Judge  sentenced  me  to  five 
years,  I  could  have  Jumped  on  the  bench 
and  kissed  him.  You  know,  the  only  Just 
sentence  would  have  been  for  me  to  get  the 
chair  because  I  killed  Just  for  the  experi- 
ence. 

But  that  was  the  law  and  I  was  not  about 
to  tell  them  differently. 

The  News  article  continued- 
Willie  Jr.  claimed  he  never  would  have 
kUled   if  they   bad   the  chair.   And   they 
should  have  it  for  people  who  kill  for  fun. 

Beyond  the  shock  value  which  this 
type  of  attitude  evokes,  it  is  in  fact  in- 
dicative of  the  minds  of  many  crimi- 
nals who  feel  they  can  operate  with 
impunity  and  never  really  feel  the 
heaviest  hands  of  the  law. 

I  came  to  Congress  after  serving  23 
years  as  a  police  officer  in  New  York 
City.  I  dealt  with  the  most  hardened 
of  criminals  and  the  worst  of  neigh- 
borhoods. I  have  always  maintained 
that  deterrence  is  a  key  element  in 
crime  reduction.  Whether  that  deter- 
rence takes  the  form  of  the  uniformed 
police  officer  patrolling  the  streets  or 
is  in  the  form  of  a  statute  which  im- 
poses the  death  penalty— the  result  is 
the  same,  it  can  reduce  crime. 
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More  than  half  of  the  States  in  the 
Nation  have  passed  laws  restoring  the 
death  penalty.  I  support  these  State 
laws  and  feel  a  Federal  law  should  be 
passed  as  well.  I  advocate  a  law  which 
is  specific  in  its  application.  The  death 
penalty  is  a  strong  tool.  It  should  be 
used  only  against  the  most  heinous  of 
criminals. 

As  we  continue  to  deliberate  on  our 
criminal  Justice  system  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  use  our  strongest  weapons  If 
we  are  to  win  the  battle  against  crime. 
The  next  time  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  presented  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty— let  us  remember  the  words  of 
Willie  Bosket,  Jr.  They  are  truly  re- 
flective of  the  extent  to  which  the 
criminal  elements  in  this  Nation  are 
flourishing  thanks  to  the  absence  of 
strong  laws.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  ACHIEVE  LEG- 
ISLATIVE  SAVINGS  IN  THE 
FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
BUDGET 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  reasonable, 
needed  cost  reductions  in  Federal  pro- 
grams throughout  the  budget. 

In  social  welfare  programs,  which 
have  all  been  significantly  increased 
above  current  levels  in  the  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981,  which  was  approved  last 
Thursday  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  legislative  savings  can  be  achieved 
by  tightening  up  eligibility  require- 
ments and  taking  action  to  reduce 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  so  that  only 
the  truly  needy  or  deserving  citizens 
are  able  to  obtain  benefits. 

Some  excellent  proposals  have  been 
made  over  the  years  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  reform  the  overlenient 
eligibility  requirements  for  food 
stamps,  to  set  a  ceiling  on  gross 
income  and  personal  assets  for  partici- 
pation, as  well  as  ttf  help  eliminate 
fraud  and  abuse. 

The  food  stamp  program  approaches 
$10  billion  a  year  in  cost.  It  has  20.2 
million  recipients— 1  out  of  every  10 
Americans.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  legislative  savings  can  be 
achieved,  and  the  following  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  during 
House  consideration  of  the  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  provide  good  examples  of 
responsible  cost  reductions  which 
should  be  considered. 

The  same  is  true  for  aid  for  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC),  an- 
other large  welfare  program  which  has 
very  lenient  eligibility  requirements 
and  a  great  deal  of  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
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we  can  achieve  needed  legislative  sav- 
ings through  responsible  reforms,  as 
represented  by  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Amendments  To  Achieve  Legislative  Sav- 
ings IN  Food  Stamps  and  Aid  por  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC), 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Fiscal  Year  1981  Budget 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's solemn  commitment  to  main- 
tain real  growth  in  defense  spending, 
while  meeting  current  force  objectives, 
there  is  no  way  that  Congress  can  jus- 
tify a  cut  in  defense  spending  below 
the  President's  January  budget  re- 
quest. 

In  fact,  the  President's  own  request 
was  an  estimated  $7  billion  below  re- 
quired fimding  In  order  to  meet  cur- 
rent force  objectives  with  no  new  or 
expanded  programs. 

The  proposed  amounts  under  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  approved  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  last 
Thursday,  of  $160.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $147.9  billion  in  outlays 
for  national  defense,  are  $2  billion 
below  the  President's  budget  reesti- 
mate  in  budget  authority  and  a  cut  of 
$1.4  billion  in  outlays  below  the  reesti- 
mate. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  add 
$12.6  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$8.8  billion  in  outlays  to  the  National 
Defense  function.  Such  an  Increase  is 
entirely  reasonable  and  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
President's  solemn  commitment  to  in- 
crease our  worldwide  military  capabili- 
ties by  providing  5.6  percent  real 
growth  in  fiscal  year  1981  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

The  following  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  wiU  accomplish  this 
objective,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  se- 
riously considered  by  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

I  am  also  including  in  the  Rxcoro 
two  amendments  which  I  offered 
during  markup  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981,  which  are 
part  of  the  larger  amendment,  but 
may  be  offers  separately  during 
House  floor  action  on  the  resolution: 
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HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  mw  TORK 

VX  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRZSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1980 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  recog- 
nition of  Greek  Independence  E>ay.  As 
the  representative  of  39.000  Greek- 
Americans,  there  are  few  holidays 
more  important  to  my  constituents 
than  this  day.  Similarly,  there  are  few 
international  relations  issues  more  im- 
,j>ortant  to  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  New  York  than  Cyprus  and 
Greece. 

It  is  a  widely  recognized  and  often 
quoted  fact  that  Greece  has  contribut- 
ed more  to  the  development  of  Amer- 
l<!a  than  any  other  nation.  Our  Ameri- 
can institutions,  from  our  sjrstem  of 
government  to  our  educational  sjTstem. 
are  rooted  in  the  teachings  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Our  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  democracy,  freedom,  and 
civilized  society  spring  from  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Our  most  precious  value, 
the  right  to  be  free,  is  borrowed  from 
the  Gre^  tradition.  Yet.  the  contribu- 
tions of  Greece  and  its  people  go  far 
beyond  the  framework  of  this  Nation. 
The  impact  of  this  great  nation  and 
civilization  are  seen  not  only  in  the 
foundations  of  American  society,  but 
In  the  ensuing  structure  that  has 
evolved.  The  commitment  of  today's 
Greek  Americans  to  their  homeland 
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cillture  has  been  incorporat- 
ideals. 
'  rith  and  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  has  been 
most  rewarding  aspects  of 
a  Member  of  the  House.  I 
them  and  spoken  with 
the  needs  of  their  families 
who  remain  in  Greece  and 
To  gain  a  better  imder- 
these  issues,  I  traveled  to 
Cyprus  last  summer.   I 
refugee  camps.  I  have 
men  and  women  whose 
>ossessions,  and  even  more 
whose  values,  have  been 
them.    I   have   watched, 
my  own  eyes,  as  they  ex- 
ears  and  frustrations.  And 
home  to  the  streets  of 
Long  Island  City  to  speak 
•elatives  here.  I  returned 
than  a  broader  understand- 
issue,  because  I  brought 
a  deeper  commitment  to 
resolution  of  this  trage- 
leen,  from  both  sides,  the 
commitment    to    freedom 
principles  of  liberty  in  the 
deprivations  of  those 
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and  in  thanking  Greeks, 

abroad,  for  establishing 

maintaifiing  a  civilized  and  decent 

for  helping  this  Nation 

ends,  as  well.« 
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Mr.  Speaker,  libertarians 
the  abortion  issue,  al- 

today  are  prolife  than  a 
when  few  realized  the 
of    their    proabortion 
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arly  fashion, 
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acts. 

This  obviolis  contradiction— denying 
the  right  to  life  to  the  innocent 
unborn— unc  ermines  libertarian  influ- 
ence as  a  p<lltical  movement  seeking 
to  protect  "  tuj*  natural  and  absolute 
right  to  our '.  ives  and  our  property." 
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for  Economic  Education 
article  for  Human 
demonstrates,  in  schol- 
the  untenable  position  of 
who  are  otherwise 
defense  of  nonviolence 
of  all  aggressive 
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Libertarians  believe  that  neither  our 
lives  nor  our  property  should  be  inter- 
fered with,  by  government  or  our 
neighbors.  No  one.  they  state,  has  the 
right  to  initiate  force  against  another. 
If  libertarians,  with  this  strict  view  of 
the  inviolability  of  lives  and  property, 
permit  the  taking  of  a  life  because 
that  life  is  within  a  woman's  body, 
then  they  must  accept  the  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  argument.  If  we  can  kill 
the  unborn,  why  not  the  unwanted, 
unhealthy,  or  simply  annoying  new- 
bom  who  is  occupying  the  home  of 
the  victimized  parent? 

I  have  never  heard  a  libertarian 
argue  for  this  violent  act  of  killing  an 
infant.  As  an  obstetrician  and  gyne- 
cologist, I  know  that  abortion  is  the 
killing  of  a  human  being,  not  the  re- 
moval of  a  glob  of  protoplasm. 

The  article  follows: 

Cah  Libektariams  Support  Abortion? 
(By  Edmund  A.  Opitz) 

Libertarians  are  divided  on  the  question  of 
abortion,  as  we  might  expect;  some  are  for 
it.  others  against.  We  find  a  similar  split  in 
the  ranks  of  doctors,  lawyers,  politicians, 
golfers  and  vegetarians.  But  some  libertar- 
ians are  giving  the  old  question  a  new  twist: 
they  agree  with  the  pro-lifers  that  the  fetus 
is  human,  but  they  conclude  with  the  pro- 
abortionists  that  abortion  is  OK. 

Outside  of  libertarian  circles,  opponents 
of  abortion  argue  that  the  fetus  is  human; 
that  the  fetus  contains  all  the  potentials  for 
future  personhood;  and  that  the  fetus, 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
against  injury  and  aggression  that  the  law 
extends  to  every  other  human  being.  The 
Judicial  process  may  require  the  life  of  a 
man  declared  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  but 
the  fetus  has  not  been  Judged  guilty  of  any- 
thing. He  should  not.  therefore,  be  put  to 
death. 

Proponents  of  abortion,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  the  fetus  as  a  mere  collection 
of  cells  (which  is  all  the  adult  human  is— if 
we  are  to  believe  some  intellectuals!).  The 
destruction  of  these  cells,  they  say.  is  not 
the  taking  of  human  life,  and  abortion, 
therefore,  is  no  concern  of  the  law  or  of 
morals. 

The  new-model  libertarian  persuasion  on 
abortion  is  set  forth  on  pages  120-121.  of 
Murry  Rothbard's  For  a  New  Liberty— a  lib- 
ertarian manifesto  which  expounds  the 
party  line  on  a  variety  of  issues. 

Rothbard  does  not  deny  that  the  fetus  is 
human,  with— presumably— the  same  rights 
as  the  rest  of  us.  But  he  shifts  attention 
away  from  thcf  fetus'  rights  to  focus  on  the 
fetus'  responsibilities— and  the  pro-abortion 
argimient  moves  onto  novel  ground.  The 
fetus,  is  a  responsible  being,  must  be  held 
accountable  for  his  actions— Just  like  any 
adult  Now.  when  the  fetus  Invades  the 
rights  of  his  host— as  he  does  when  he  over- 
stays his  welcome— he  acts  irresponsibly  and 
thus  forfeits  his  rights.  In  which  case  it  is 
OK  to  take  his  life. 

But  let  Rothbard  present  his  case  in  his 
own  words:  "If  we  are  to  treat  the  fetus  as 
having  the  same  rights  as  humans,  then  let 
us  ask:  What  human  has  the  right  to 
remain,  unbidden,  as  an  unwanted  parasite 
within  some  other  human  being's  body? 
This  is  the  nub  of  the  Issue:  the  absolute 
right  of  every  person,  and  hence  every 
woman,  to  ownership  of  her  own  body.' 
What  the  mother  *  is  doing  in  an  abortion  is 
causing  an  unwanted  entity  *  within  her 
body  to  be  ejected*  from  it!  If  the  fetus 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


dies,*  this  does  not  rebut  the  point  that  no 
human  has  a  right  to  live,  unbidden,  as  a 
parasite  within  or  upon  some  other  person's 
body. 

"The  common  retort  that  the  mother 
either  wanted  or  at  least  was  responsible  for 
placing  the  fetus  within  her  body  *  is.  again, 
beside  the  point.  Even  in  the  stronger  case 
where  the  mother  originally  wanted  the 
child,  the  mother,  as  the  property  owner  in 
her  own  body,  has  the  right  to  change  her 
mind  and  eject  it." 

But  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  association 
between  pregnant  woman  and  fetus  is 
unlike  any  other  type  of  human  association? 
It  is  a  relationship  between  two  humans, 
true  enough,  but  no  other  case  parallels  it. 
This  unique  form  of  human  association,  in 
other  words,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
instance  of  the  various  other  ways  in  which 
humans  may  be  linked. 

It  is  most  certainly  not  analogous  to  the 
two-party  arrangement  which  everyone  in 
advanced  circles  is  familiar  with— a  freely 
entered  into  association  between  "consent- 
ing adults."  In  this  arrangement,  two  people 
get  together  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis  on 
the  grounds  of  mutual  advantage,  each  be- 
lieves that  his/her  purposes  are  better 
served  by  the  partnership  than  if  each  went 
his  own  way.  Tandem  is  deemed  better  than 
solo,  or  the  deal  would  not  have  been  made 
in  the  first  place. 

This  voluntary  association  demands  the 
consent  of  two  parties,  but  it  takes  only  one 
party  to  call  the  deal  off.  Dissociation  may 
be  initiated  at  the  discretion  of  either  pariy, 
whenever  either  one  decides  that  the  origi- 
nal purposes  that  brought  the  couple  to- 
gether are  no  longer  being  served.  This  uni- 
lateral decision  is  final,  however  much  the 
other  party  might  protest. 

It  is  disingenuous  to  deal  with  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  fetus  to  the  pregnant  woman 
as  if  it  corresponds  to  the  association  be- 
tween "consenting  adults."  But  even  if  the 
two  cases  were  analogous,  the  argument 
from  the  right  to  dissociate  to  the  right  to 
abort  lacks  cogency:  the  right  to  dissociate 
does  not  grant  a  license  to  kill! 

Suppose  that  one  of  the  adults  in  the  fa- 
miliar coupling  no  longer  consents;  he  wants 
out.  But  the  other  wants  the  association  to 
continue,  and  he  persists  in  foisting  his  un- 
wanted company  on  the  now  no-longer-con- 
senting partner.  His  persistence  has  become 
harassment,  and  even  a  libertarian  legal 
code  must  take  cognizance  of  harassment 
and  deal  with  it  in  terms  of  previously 
agreed  upon  rules. 

Social  cooperation  is  impossible  without 
such  rules.  Lacking  such  rules,  the  alterna- 
tive is  a  piece  of  malignant  advice:  "When 
your  former  associate  becomes  obnoxious, 
dispose  of  him— quietly,  if  possible."  This  is 
a  recipe  for  chaos,  and  it  is  absurd  to  offer 
this  recipe  as  an  excuse  for  abortion,  i.e..  to 
say  that  a  pregnant  woman  and  a  doctor 
have  a  right  to  kill  the  fetus  when  his  pres- 
ence t)ecomes  unwanted. 

Nearly  everyone  would  agree  that  there 
are  certain  last  resort  situations  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  kill  in  self-defense, 
but  abortion  is  not  one  of  them.  The  fetus 
has  not  aggressed  against  anyone;  he  has 
not  initiated  force  against  the  mother-to-be, 
nor  against  the  doctor.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  try  to  excuse  his  slaying  as  an  act  of  self- 
defense. 

The  fetus  is  "guilty"  of  not  doing  the  im- 
possible; he  did  nothing  to  get  himself  into 
this  situation  and  he  can  do  nothing  to  get 
himself  out  of  it.  And  the  penalty  he  is  to 
pay  for  this?  The  death  penalty— without 
due  process,  without  a  trial.  His  punishment 
does  seem  a  bit  on  the  cruel  and  unusual 
side,  and  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the 
crime.  His  only  "crime"  is  the  natural  urge 
to  go  on  living. 
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In  the  Rothbard  argument  for  abortion, 
overly  much  is  made  of  the  fetus'  responsi- 
bility and  overly  little  of  the  woman's.  The 
man  who  got  her  pregnant  is  not  even  men- 
tioned! It  was  not  any  action  on  the  fetus' 
part  that  brought  him  into  his  hazardous 
situation.  He  did  not  choose  to  enter  into 
this  unique  human  association  which  puts 
him  completely  at  the  mercy  of  someone 
else;  he  was  put  on  this  spot  by  others.  They 
are  responsible  for  his  precarious  situation. 

Adult  human  beings  are  Justly  held  re- 
sponsible for  themselves  and  their  actions. 
Every  person  is  responsible  for  the  intended 
and  immediate  consequences  of  his  actions; 
and  he's  also  responsible  for  the  unintended 
and  long-range  consequences.  He  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  tnds  he  acted  deliberately  to 
attain,  but  also  for  the  events  which  oc- 
curred but  were  not  foreseen.  He's  responsi- 
ble for  the  effect  upon  himself  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  for  the  impact  of  his  actions  on 
someone  else.  He's  responsible  for  the  prob- 
able and  predictable  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  sometimes  for  the  improbable 
and  unpredictable  as  welL 

To  be  fully  human  means  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  one's  self  and  one's  con- 
duct, whether  the  actual  results  be  on  the 
plus  side  or  the  minus.  In  the  present  con- 
text. It  means  that  the  male  and  female  in- 
volved are  responsible  for  the  new  life  re- 
sulting from  their  actions.  Who  else? 

Justice  needs  to  be  tempered  with  mercy, 
and  the  utmost  compassion  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  feel  trapped  by  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy.  But  sentimentality 
should  not  be  allowed,  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  abortion  is  the  taking  of  life. 
rooTNom 

■  Seir-own«r8hip  la  «  bulc  libertarian  dogma,  ac- 
cording to  Rothbard  and  others,  but  "it's  a  dubious 
notion  at  best.  "I  am  myself,"  Is  •  truism,  the 
verbal  (orm  "am"  links  two  terms  in  a  relationship 
of  idenUty.  "I  am  myaelT'  oertainl;  does  not  equate 
with  "I  own  myaelf."  In  a  vaUd  property  relation- 
ship, the  subfect  who  owns  is  never  Identical  with 
the  object  which  is  owned.  Furthermore,  It  Is  a  de- 
finitive mark  of  ownership  to  be  able  to  seU  one's 
property,  or  five  it  away,  or  make  whatever  disposi- 
tion of  it  .one  chooses.  Obviously.  I  cannot  sell 
myself  or  give  away  that  which  I  am:  and  if  I  dis- 
pose of  myself  I  simply  cease  to  be. 

Rothbard  appears  to  believe  that  his  notion  of 
self-ownership  Is  sanctioned  by  John  Locke,  (or 
does  not  Locke  say,  ".  . .  every  man  has  a  property 
in  his  own  person."  But  this  property  Is  the  man's 
labor,  Locke  tells  us,  not  his  person  or  his  body!  It 
was  Locke's  Itellef  that  ««  are  Ood's  property.  "For 
men  being  all  the  workmanship  of  one  omnipotent 
and  infinitely  wise  Maker  .  .  .  they  are  hU  proper- 
ty." It  Is  an  aid  to  understanding  to  know  that  in 
ancient  usage,  now  obsolete,  the  word  "property  " 
meant  'a  tool"  (Compare  Adam  Smith:  "The  prop- 
erty which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labor  ...  the 
strength  and  dexterity  ot  his  hands.  .  .  ."> 

>  A  "mother"  U  one  who  bas  given  birth  to  a 
child.  The  pregnant  woman  Is  just  that,  a  pregnant 
woman;  or  she  Is  a  gravM  female,  or  the  gravida.  To 
refer  to  the  pregnant  woman  as  a  mother  is  a  care- 
less use  of  words.  Precision  in  thought  Is  impossible 
apart  from  the  accurate  use  of  words.  A  dictionary 
b  useful  at  this  point. 

>How  did  we  get  from  the  fetus  as  a  human 
being,  to  th<  fetus  as  "an  unwanted  entity"?  Not 
even  a  convicted  murderer  on  death  row  Is  custom- 
arily referred  to  as  "an  unwanted  enUty'1 

•  Abortion  is  a  medical  operatloa  not  accurately 
described  as  the  "mother"  "ejectlnT'  the  fetus.  In 
an  abortion  the  fetus  la  either  (a)  suctioned  out  ol 
the  womb,  (b)  '«««ti««»'h»T»«<  and  pulled  out  piece- 
meal, or  (c)  scalded  In  a  saline  solution  and  later 
expelled.  In  any  event,  the  woman  does  not  act,  she 
Is  acted  upon. 

'  tf  the  fetus  diea . . ."  iftOt  course  the  fetus  dies 
when  it  Is  aborted!  If  the  abortion  is  performed  in 
the  third  trimester  and  the  fetus  Is  bom  alive,  the 
abortion  la  a  failure,  and  Is  usually  followed  by  in- 
fanUclde.  There  is  nothins  "Iffy"  about  the  effect 
of  an  operaUon  to  abort  if  the  operation  Is  per- 
formed during  the  first  or  second  trimesters.  The 
fetus  is  deliberately  killed. 

•  The  woman  does  not  "place"  the  fetus  within 
her  bodyl  The  fetus  grows  in  the  womb,  from  a  fer- 
tilized egg.  A  genetic  Implant  is  a  poMibUity-the 
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"test  tube  baby"— but  even  here  no  one  would 
speak  of  the  woman  "placing  the  fetus  within  her 
womb!"  The  woman  is  operated  upon.  Careless  use 

of  words  again.* 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION: WORKING  IN  THE  PUBUC 
INTEREST 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year's  candidate  for  the  most  dislilced 
Federal  agency  has  to  be  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  FTC  has  been 
charged  with  attempting  to  undermine 
the  integrity  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  by  many  critics.  Including  fu- 
neral parlor  owners,  the  auto  industry, 
optometrists,  the  insurance  industry, 
and  many  others. 

Although  the  FTC  has  made  mis- 
takes and  has  admitted  many  of  them, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  record  re- 
veals a  rather  Intereslng  pattern. 
Whenever  the  PTC  Indicates  an  inter- 
est in  probing  a  monopolized  industry 
or  protecting  consumers'  rights  in  a 
given  industry,  the  affected  special  in- 
terest group  loudly  cries  foul.  Within  a 
matter  of  weeks,  a  horror  story  about 
omnipotent  bureaucrats  at  the  FTC 
begins  to  make  the  rounds  in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  country. 

What  is  lost  in  this  whole  process  is 
the  fact  that  the  PTC  Is  generally  ful- 
filling its  congressional  mandate  to  en- 
courage competition,  not  monopoliza- 
tion. In  industries  and  trades  and  to 
protect  consumers'  Interests.  Unfortu- 
nately, competition  seldom  has  a 
spokesman:  and  general  consumers'  In- 
terests often  do  not  appear  at  congres- 
sional hearings. 

Another  horror  story  has  begun  to 
make  the  rounds,  and  this  one  Involves 
the  popular  sport  of  golf.  However, 
Colman  McCarthy  has  set  the  record 
straight  concerning  this  horror  story 
in  an  excellent  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  read  this  aj;ticle  and  re- 
member Its  lessons,  as  we  approach 
the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
bills  for  the  PTC. 

The  article  follows: 

HOLSUIG  A  CLtTB  OvER  TBI  FTC 

As  a  loyal  member  of  Amle'a  Army— fans 
of  Arnold  Palmer,  the  golf  champ— I  had  a 
thrill  the  other  day  on  finding  the  general's 
thoughts  in  the  Congressloiud  Record.  He 
teed  off  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  a  reprinted  telegram  to  Sen.  Jesse  Helms, 
the  North  Carolina  Republican  who  is  one 
of  the  leaders  In  the  current  attacks  against 
the  FTC.  Palmer  said  the  agency  had  Invad- 
ed even  the  fairways. 

"The  FTC's  proposed  rule  on  standards 
and  certifications."  he  charged,  "would 
affect  the  United  SUtes  Golf  Association 
Rules  of  Golf  on  golf  balls  and  clubs  and,  ul- 
timately, how  the  game  itself  is  played." 
Other  sports  would  also  be  affected. 

On  looking  Into  these  claims,  I  learned 
that  Palmer  was  far  out  of  bounds  and  on 
his  way  to  a  triple  bocey.  Officials  at  the 
agency  state  catecorlcally  that  no  sports  or 
golf  regulations  have  been  proposed. 
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The  agency's  link  with  golf  came  in  bear- 
ings last  year  when  a  small  businessman  tes- 
tified on  the  virtuses  of  an  adjustable-head 
golf  club  he  had  invented.  He  argued  that 
the  DSGA  is  "a  closed-door  organization" 
that.  In  setting  its  private  sUndards.  pre- 
vents Innovative  products  like  his  low-cost, 
multipurpose  golf  club  from  coming  to  the 
market. 

All  the  FTC  did  was  htar  the  fellow  out. 
he  being  one  of  some  225  witnesses.  But  the 
story  spread  that  the  wicked  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  had  really  done  it  now.  They 
were  about  to  take  over  the  ancient  and 
royal  game  of  golf— or  as  Helms  said. 
"There  is  no  limit  to  a  federal  bureaucracy's 
estimation  of  its  own  competence." 

Unable  to  resist  what  it  saw  as  an  easy 
kill,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  tried  to 
club  the  FTC  in  an  article  in  lu  July  1979 
newsletter  "If  the  rule  is  adopted,  sports 
groups  would  have  to  sit  back  and  watch 
technology  eliminate  the  problems  of  put- 
ting golf  clubs,  laying  up  basketballs,  or 
scoring  field  goals." 

Since  then,  with  the  unfounded  horror 
story  spreading,  the  FTC  has  been  catching 
It  from  numberless  golfers.  Anx>ld  Palmer 
being  the  latest.  The  tfgency  has  no  record 
of  Palmer's  checking  with  the  FTC  for 
something  other  than  the  Helms  version. 

This  clamor  from  the  19th  hole  wouldn't 
be  worth  heeding  except  that  It  reflecU  the 
quality  of  many  of  the  attacks  currently 
being  leveled  against  the  FTC.  If  Michael 
Pertschuk,  the  commission's  chairman,  can 
be  depicted  as  taking  out  after  hapless 
golfers— or  beleaguered  funeral  directors, 
car  dealers,  insurance  agents  et  al.— then 
the  public  is  less  likely  to  know  that  the 
agency  has  been  doing  a  worthwhile  job 
against  marketplace  predators.  And  wants 
to  keep  doing  so.  if  Congress  will  leave  it 
alone. 

Groups  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
might  have  a  case  against  the  PTC  If  the 
agency's  powers  really  were  rigged  against 
business.  But  the  bureaucrats  are  in  trac- 
tion at  having  to  bend  so  far  over  badtward 
to  be  fair.  On  the  proposed  standards  rule, 
some  80,000  pages  of  testimony  were  taken 
over  five  months.  If  anything,  the  agency  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  too  cautious. 

Since  coming  to  the  FTC,  Pertschuk  has 
seen  to  it  that  some  150  trade  pracUce 
rules— many  esUblished  in  the  Nixon  years- 
were  rescinded.  Yet  he  Is  charged  with 
being  a  reckless  over-regulator. 

The  anti-FTC  campaign  is  depicted  as  the 
champioidng  of  free  enterprise.  But  if  the 
case  of  the  Inventor  with  the  adjustable- 
head  golf  club  Is  representative,  then  It  Is 
dosed  enterprise  on  view.  The  man  devised 
a  club  with  a  face  that  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  loft  of  a  driver,  putter,  wedge  and  five 
different  irons.  It  would  cost  less  than  $50 
and  weigh  about  a  pound.  But  the  USOA 
the  standard-setter  and  rule-maker,  says  the 
technology  is  UlegaL  Since  most  pro  shops 
and  sporting  goods  stores  wont  carry 
"banned"  dubs,  shoppers  have  no  choice: 
pay  high  prices  for  sanctioned  equipment. 

I  wish  the  FTC  did  have  the  power  to 
break  the  USOA's  authoritarianism.  An  all- 
purpose  golf  dub— light  to  carry  and  light 
on  the  wallet— would  be  a  boon,  even 
though  the  game  would  continue  to  be  a 
Joyful  agony. 

The  essence  of  this  case  is  options:  does 
the  consumer  have  the  fullest  choice  possi- 
ble? Providing  those  options  is  a  major  func- 
tion of  the  FTC  In  an  Its  operations— ensur- 
ing an  open  marketplace  where  competition, 
health  and  safety  are  expected  By  the 
buyen.  and  honored  by  the  sellers.* 
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GREEK 


INDEPENDENCE  DAT 
CELEBRATED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HZW  TORK 
ni  THB  H  9USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue  \day,  March  2S.  1980 

•  BIr.  BIA  DGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
millions  of  Greek-Americans  will  ob- 
serve the  159th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independerce  Day.  This  day  always 
has  great  :  Ignificance  in  America  for 
we.  as  a  Na  ion,  in  our  third  century  of 
independen  ce,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  ancient  <  Sreece.  where  the  origins  of 
all  democra  :y  began. 

Greece  at  quired  its  independence  in 
1821  after  \  irinning  its  war  of  indepen- 
dence with  Turkey.  There  were  many 
leaders  In  ^his  era  of  Greek  history 
but  none  more  famous  than  the  inspi- 
rational Arc  hbishop  Germanos  and  his 
fellow  chiuEhman  of  Agia  lavra  who 
on  March  2  >  raised  their  banner  of  re- 
bellion—the sign  of  the  cross— and  the 
war  of  indei  lendence  was  won.  The  vic- 
tory insure  I  the  rebirth  of  the  inde- 
pendent Gisek  nation  after  centuries 
of  oppressio  n. 

The  10th  Congressional  District  in 
New  York,  i  irhich  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent, today  Is  celebrating  Greek  Inde- 
pendence D  fty  as  well  as  the  religious 
commemors  Lion  of  the  Feast  Day  of 
the  Annunc  atlon.  Included  in  my  con- 
gressional d  strict  are  the  communities 
of  Astoria  a  nd  Long  Island  City,  with 
one  of  th(  largest  Greek-American 
commimitiei  in  this  entire  Nation. 
These  are  hard  working— God  fear- 
ing—loyal J  mericans  who  Uve  life  to 
the  fullest  a  nd  have  established  values 
which  do  n<  t  and  will  not  waver  with 
the  passage  of  time.  The  Greek  family 
is  an  instJ  tutlon  of  stability.  The 
Greek  cultu  -e  is  unique  and  eminently 
rich  in  tradl  Jon  and  symbolism. 

The  celeb -atlon  of  Greek  Indepen- 
dence Day  1 1  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
year  muted  by  the  continuing  tragedy 
of  Cyprus.  Here  a  large  group  of 
Greek  Cyprfots  continue  to  be  under 
the  rule  of  kn  illegal  Turkish  occupa- 
tion army  w  tiich  has  revaged  both  the 
land  and  the  economy  of  Cyprus.  It  is 
a  situation  that  must  be  resolved 
before  anotl  ler  life  is  lost  or  home  de- 
stroyed. On  this  occasion  I  renew  my 
plea  to  our  State  Department  to 
demand  of  ittie  government  of  Turkey 
a  fuU  accow  iting  of  those  2,000  Greek 
Cypriote  stll  missing  since  the  1974  In- 
vasion. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  once 
again  marcl:  in  the  annual  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  parade  this  past 
Sunday  in  1  few  York  City.  Hundreds 
of  thousant  s  lined  the  streets  and 
were  treate<  to  a  colorful  and  lively 
parade  indicative  of  the  great  Greek 
spirit.  It  was  a  truly  enjoyable  day. 

I  salute  iiy  many  friends  in  the 
Greek-Amer  can  community  on  their 
independencs  day  and  pay  tribute  to 
their  many  and  varied  contributions 
which  they  make  and  have  made  to 
American  j  ociety.  Greek-Americans 
have  impact  td  on  all  walks  of  life  from 
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the  arts  to  politics,  from  education  to 
entertainment.  May  the  year  ahead 
for  them  be  filled  with  peace  and  pros- 
perity .• 
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NEW  DEFENSE  BOOM  SPELLS 
ECONOMIC  BUST 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  1981  defense  budget 
calls  for  a  trillion  dollars  over  the  next 
5  years,  the  biggest  escalation  in 
peacetime  defense  spending  in  two 
decades.  Moreover,  in  the  current 
effort  to  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
the  defense  budget  alone  is  being 
spared  reductions,  while  virtually 
every  domestic  program  will  be  subject 
to  cuts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  new  de- 
fense boom  will  aggravate  inflation, 
perpetuate  unemployment,  draw  re- 
sources away  from  ailing  civilian  in- 
dustries, and  cause  a  shift  in  national 
priorities  away  from  domestic,  social, 
and  economic  goals,  the  defense 
budget  has  received  very  little  public 
scrutiny  as  to  its  cost  and  impact.  In- 
sofar as  the  bulk  of  the  increased 
funding  will  go  toward  new  weapons 
development,  questions  should  also  be 
raised  about  the  greater  likelihood  of 
fighting  a  nuclear  war. 

"The  New  York  Review  of  Books" 
on  April  3,  1980,  published  a  major 
analysis  of  the  new  defense  budget, 
entitled  "Boom  and  Bust."  Written  by 
Emma  Rothschild,  a  leading  authority 
on  the  defense  industry  and  a  profes- 
sor at  MIT,  this  article  should  be  read 
by  all  citizens. 

Boom  ard  Bust 
(By  Emma  Rothschild) 
The  United  SUtes  may  buy  itself  two 
things  with  its  $1  trillion  defense  budget  of 
1981  to  198f».  The  first  is  an  economic  de- 
cline of  the  sort  that  comes  about  once  or 
twice  in  a  century.  The  second  is  a  nuclear 
war. 

This  country  is  in  the  early  years— not,  de- 
spite the  new  shine  of  the  Carter  Doctrine, 
at  the  very  beginning— of  the  most  expen- 
sive military  boom  in  history.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  distinction  between  the  military  and 
the  nonmllit&ry  modes  of  the  American 
economy  is  being  suppressed.  So  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
war.  The  continuum  of  money  and  destruc- 
tion is  being  projected,  ttu-ough  investment 
in  military  research  and  development,  into 
the  far  future. 

The  expansion  Is  military  science  and 
technology  Is  the  most  ominous  component 
of  a  defense  budget  that  is  dense  with  the 
ghosts  of  past  and  future  wars.  The  new  de- 
fense boom  has  been  welcomed— in  the  US 
Congress,  for  example— as  a  res[>onse  to 
recent  events  in  Southwest  Asia  and  else- 
where. But  its  main  focus,  instead,  is  on  nu- 
clear conflict. 

The  greatest  increase  in  any  major  catego- 
ry within  the  1981  budget  is  for  "research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation,"  or 
"ROTE."  Spending  on  strategic  and  other 
nuclear  weapons  increases  particularly  fast. 
as  does  futuristic  research  at  the  "leading 


edge"  of  military  technology.  With  the 
money  it  spends  to  buy  and  keep  scientists 
and  engineers,  the  Defense  Department  is 
designing  the  weapons  of  ten  and  twenty 
years  from  now.  With  its  research  boom,  it 
is  defining  a  revised  American  doctrine  of 
science-Intensive  war. 

This  effort  is  not  new,  and  it  is  scheduled 
to  persist  for  the  balance  of  the  five-year 
defense  plan.  The  proportion  of  defense 
spending  devoted  to  research  and  the  pro- 
curement of  new  weapons  has  increased 
steadily  since  1976.  This  constitutes,  as  the 
Report  shows,  the  first  sustained  boom  in 
US  military  investment— Investment  in 
Southeast  Asia  aside— since  1960-1963. 

The  RDTE  budget  for  1981  Is  $16.5  billion. 
The  MX  missile— the  race  track  of  Ozyman- 
dlas  that  Herbert  Scoville  described  In  the 
previous  Issue  of  The  New  York  Review— is 
its  most  expensive  item.  The  MX  is  allo- 
cated $1.5  billion  in  research  money:  this  is 
more  than  the  combined  RO  budgets  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Federal  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control;  over  140 
percent  of  the  RD  budget  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

This  allocation  for  the  MX  Is  only  part  of 
a  build-up  In  research  on  nuclear,  anti-nu- 
clear, and  post-nuclear  weapons  systems. 
The  "science  and  tecluiology"  program 
("advanced  research."  "technology  opporiu- 
nlties,"  and  so  forth)  receives  special  com- 
mendation from  Defense  Secretary  Brown, 
who  presided  as  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  in  1961-1965  over 
the  first  great  boom  in  strategic  research, 
and  is  now  concerned  to  "overcome  the  ef- 
fects of  reduced  funding  during  the  1965-75 
period."  It  is  as  though  the  years  of  obscur- 
ity, of  the  bargain  basement,  low  technology 
Vietnam  war  were  over  as  though  military 
scientists  can  now  step  out  into  the  clear 
light  of  particle  beams,  space  optics,  and 
blue-green  lasers. 

The  military  doctrine  that  Brown  outlines 
is  suited  to  the  epoch  of  innovative  war.  Re 
returns  again  and  again  to  concepts  of  flexi- 
bility, precision,  "selective  and  measured" 
attack  and  calibrated  retaliation.  Even  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  Russian  leaders  are 
measured;  to  the  calibration  of  retaliation  is 
added  a  calculus  of  values.  In  which  the  utU- 
ity  of  certain  "political  control  targets"  ex- 
ceeds that  of,  let  us  say,  the  entire  city  of 
Oorky,  with  missile  sightings  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. Is  there  to  be  a  further  role  for 
social  scientists  and  moral  philosophers  in 
the  teams  of  savants  who  are  nourished  by 
Sea  Launched  Ballistic  Missiles? 

The  notion  of  "flexibility"  is  a  leading 
piety  of  American  strategic  doctrine.  Nor  is 
there  anything  new  about  the  idea  of  a 
"continuum"  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  it  is 
elevated  by  Brown  Into  the  writing  on  the 
wall  of  future  destruction,  from  bazookas  to 
particle  weapons,  "A  continuum  of  deter- 
rence," an  "unbroken  continuum"  from 
"conventional  to  intercontinental  forces": 
the  word  occurs  five  times  In  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  so-called  "theater"  nuclear  weapons, 
for  use  within  one  region  such  as  Europe.  At 
one  extreme  is  the  American  first  strike. 
"Even  supposing  a  US  first  strike."  Brown 
muses  at  one  point  In  the  report,  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  many  surviving  weapons. 

This  exercise  In  the  use  of  the  conditional 
is  not  likely  to  reassure  those,  such  as  the 
authors  of  the  most  recent  SIPRI  World  At- 
mamenti  and  Disarmament  Yearbook,  who 
see  in  the  MX  missile  system  and  in  the 
latest  anti-submarine  technologies  a  refine- 
ment of  the  US  ability  to  strike  first  at  lU 
enemies.  Next  in  the  continuum  come  the 
varieties  of  intercontinental  retaliation  dic- 
tated by  the  d(x;trine  of  "countervailing" 
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force.  Here  again  the  emphasis  is  on  preci- 
sion, on  choosing  frequently  among  military 
and  political  targets,  on  "retaining  an  as- 
sured destruction  capability"  for  the  weeks 
of  burning  cities,  social  destruction,  and  ion- 
izing radiation  which  would  follow  a  limited 
"exchange." 

Prom  here  to  the  long-range  "theater"  nu- 
clear weapons— such  as  the  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missiles  which  will  be  able  to  strike 
from  Western  Europe  into  the  Soviet 
Union— is  a  mere  nudge  along  Brown's  con- 
tinuum. Thence  to  the  array  of  "battlefield" 
and  other  nuclear  warheads,  of  which  the 
United  SUtes  maintains  some  7,000  in 
Europe  alone,  and  "many  thousands  more" 
elsewhere.  "Conventional"  weapons,  too,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  rainbow  of  modem  war, 
often.  Indeed,  laimched  from  "dual  pur- 
pose" nuclear  or  nonnuclear  artillery,  mis- 
siles, planes,  and  ships.  At  the  end  of  the 
continuum,  chemical  weapons,  of  which  the 
"deterrent  stoaipile"  is  to  be  maintained  in 
1981,  which  feature  ("lethal  chemical  muni- 
tions concepts")  in  the  Army's  1981  research 
budget,  and  for  which  "a  facility  that  will 
have  the  capability  to  build  binary  chemical 
bombs,  warheads  and  projectiles  is  being  de- 
signed." 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  continuum  from  non-nuclear  to 
nuclear  conflict  is  the  cool  and  precise  rhet- 
oric in  which  it  is  described.  Brown  notes 
that  "we  have  no  more  Illusions  than  our 
predecessors  that  a  nuclear  war  could  be 
closely  and  surgically  controlled."  But  the 
Report  returns  obsessively  to  the  promise  of 
such  illusions:  to  "Increased  NATO  options 
for  restrained  and  controlled  nuclear  re- 
sponses," to  the  "effectiveness  and  versatil- 
ity" of  nuclear-armed  destroyers  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

This  is  the  banallzation  of  the  nuclear 
epoch.  We  no  longer  find  the  pious  disclaim- 
ers, the  epithets  ("of  course,  terrible") 
which  earlier  defense  secretaries  once  ap- 
pended to  the  words  describing  nuclear  war. 
Nor  are  there  frequent  references  to  "the 
limited  utility  of  nuclear  weapons  "  (Donald 
Rumsfeld  In  the  last  Republican  Defense 
Budget).  The  phrase  "total  war"  is  used  cas- 
ually in  a  discussion  of  defense  spending. 
The  unthinkable  is  being  thought,  ignored, 
presumed  upon. 

The  Report  puta  forward  three  sorts  of  ar- 
guments In  favor  of  increased  defense 
spending.  The  first,  and  most  familiar,  sug- 
gests that  because  the  Soviet  Union  is 
spending  much  more  than  the  United  States 
on  its  military  effort,  the  United  SUtes 
must  now  rearm.  The  Report  Is  full  of  spec- 
ulation on  Russian  intentions:  the  fact  that 
their  forces  in  Eastern  Europe  are  "much 
too  offensively  oriented,"  and  that  their  po- 
sitions in  the  Far  East  are  "apparently  de- 
signed for  offensive  operations";  their  cur- 
ious propensity  to  "take  more  seriously 
than  we  have  done,  at  least  in  our  public 
discourse,  the  possibility  that  a  nuclear  war 
might  actually  be  fought."  But  the  argu- 
ment relies  In  general  upon  the  simple  reit- 
eration of  relative  expenditures. 

The  shortcomings  of  such  comparisons 
are  well-known,  as  the  Report  itself  comes 
close  to  acknowledging.  They  are  selective, 
in  that  they  sometimes  measure  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  United  SUtes  and  some- 
times NATO  against  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. They  pass  lightly  over  the  pro- 
portion of  Russian  military  efforts  which  Is 
directed  not  against  NATO  but  against 
China.  They  move  even  more  expeditiously 
past  the  sharp  qualiUtive  advantages  en- 
Joyed  by  the  US,  such  as  the  "rather  star- 
tling asymmetries"  which  SIPRI  detecte  in 
US  and  Russian  strategic  submarines. 

The  comparisons  of  dollar  costs  are  even 
more  misleading.  They  are  measured,  the 
Report  explains,  "by  wtiat  it  would  cost  to 
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buy  Soviet  programs  (including  personnel) 
in  the  U.S.  economy."  Estimates  are  thus  ar- 
rived for  such  quantities  as  "Soviet  re- 
sources devoted  to  RDT  &  E."  One  has  only 
to  Imagine  the  reverse  exercise  to  see  the 
tenuousness  of  such  calculations.  A  Russian 
"estimate"  of  American  military  research 
would  start,  to  be  sure,  with  the  published 
budget  figxire  of  (16.5  billion.  To  this  It 
would  add  the  $1.3  billion  which  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  win  spend  on  nuclear 
weapons  and-  other  defense  research,  and  a 
sizable  part  of  NASA's  $5.6  biUIon  RD 
budget.  The  Russian  economists  next  need 
to  calculate  what  portion  of  RD  spending  by 
American  business  supports  the  military 
effort.  noUbly  in  two  industries,  aircraft 
and  communications  equipment,  which  are 
called  by  the  government  "defense  product 
industries." 

At  this  point,  they  might  decide  what  it 
would  cost  "to  buy"  this  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  Soviet  Union— to  reproduce 
the  utUity  of  He'7lett-Packard's  basic  re- 
search, or  of  sucn  military  contractors  as 
Perm  SUte  University.  Do  they  multiply  by 
two?  Or  three?  Or  is  Penn  SUte  unreproduc- 
ible?  All  that  remains  for  our  diligent  acad- 
emicians is  to  head,  charts  in  hand,  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  Mr.  Smlmov 
and  Mr.  Ustinov  and  the  other  titans  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  military-industrial  complex. 

This  exercise  is  not  frivolous.  Some  such 
sequence  may  Indeed  have  help>ed  to  deter- 
mine the  present  arms  race.  We  can  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  reacted  to  the  Ameri- 
can military  buildup  of  the  late  1960s— an 
effort  directed  in  large  part  at  Southeast 
Asia— by  investing  in  military  researcli.  The 
weapons  that  the  Russians  are  building  now 
are  the  products  of  that  research.  The 
Americans  in  turn  react  by  increasing  their 
own  research,  which  will  produce  the  arms 
race  of  the  early  1990s:  such  are  the  dynam- 
ics of  comparative  weaponry. 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  the  mili- 
Ury  boom  suggests  that  the  "growth  in  in- 
ternational turbulence"  in  Afghanistan, 
Africa,  the  Caribbean,  Thailand,  and  else- 
where makes  such  an  effort  essential.  One 
may  question  whether  the  times  are,  indeed, 
noUbly  turbulent.  There  are  relatively  few 
wars  underway,  and  revolution  is  distinctly 
on  the  retreat.  It  is  even  more  questionable 
whether  acquiring  the  capacity  to  construct 
particle  beam  weapons  In  the  1990s  is  likely 
to  reduce  turbulence  in  the  Third  World  in 
1980.  One  of  the  major  new  projecU,  the 
CX  airlift  plane,  is  recommended  for  "con- 
tingencies outside  of  Europe,"  yet  it  is  some 
years  from  being  deployed.  The  strategy  of 
knowledge-Intensive  war  suggests  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  look  for  precision  and 
measured  responses  In  its  worldwide  mili- 
tary ef forU:  In  other  words,  the  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  Is  this  what  the  Carter 
E>octrine  requires?  Is  ttiis  what  Congress  is 
buying  with  its  bucks? 

Brown's  report,  meanwhile,  demonstrates 
a  far  more  muscular  attitude  to  US  military 
Intervention  outside  Europe  than  has  been 
seen  for  some  years.  "Our  defense  establish- 
ment could  be  faced  with  an  almost  unprec- 
edented number  of  demands,"  Brown  writes. 
We  are  not  far  from  Henry  Kissinger's 
recent  thoughts,  when  after  considering 
whether  US  troops  would  be  welcome  in 
Oman  he  said: 

"The  immediate  crisis  shouldn't  deflect  us 
from  other  areas  of  potential  danger.  The 
situation  In  Turkey  requires  our  urgent  at- 
tention. Thailand  could  be  a  damgerous  situ- 
ation. Morocco  remains  under  attack  from 
adversaries  armed  with  Soviet  weapons. 
Central  America  Is  in  turmoil.  We  may  yet 
be  needed  In  Southern  Africa." 

The  third  argument  Is  the  murkiest  It 
suggests  that  "perceptual  problems"  are 
critical,  that  the  United  SUtes  must  in- 
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crease  lU  military  spending  leat  tt  "loae.  not 
from  war.  but  from  changes  in  perceptions 
atmut  the  balance  of  nuclear  power."  Even 
those  who  accept  this  argument— I  do  not— 
should  ask  themselves  whether  the  United 
SUtes  Is  baying  the  right  power  and  the 
right  perceptions  with  iu  new  defense  dol- 
lars. Must  tt  seU  the  far  future  with  blue- 
green  lasers?  Is  the  Brown  Doctrine  of  sci- 
ence-intensive war  the  best  standard  under 
which  to  fight  the  battle  of  perceptions?  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Report's  calculus 
of  "perceptual"  costs  and  benefiU  Is  bizarre. 
Thus  we  learn  that  "the  aura  of  great  US 
miUtarr  power"  is  "a  legacy  of  World  War 
n,  Korea,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  even 
(up  to  a  point)  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .."  that 
"the  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor  demon- 
strated the  deterrent  effect  of  mines  .  .  . ." 

The  Brown  position  is  based  on  a  view  of 
the  American  economy  and  American  soci- 
ety as  organized  around  knowledge  and  sci- 
ence. The  Report  contrasts  the  "manpower- 
intensive  Soviet  economy"  with  the  "more 
capital-intensive  and  technologically  ad- 
vanced Amercian  economy."  The  obvious 
strategy,  thus.  Is  to  lead  from  strength  or 
from  comparative  advantage;  to  preciare  to 
fight  an  automated  and  Innovative  war. 
This  choice  has  the  further  advantage  of 
appealing  to  the  apparent  preferences  of 
the  Congress  for  hardware  and  for  clean 
wars. 

Tet  even  on  these  terms,  the  strategy  is 
perilous.  The  Report  is  full  of  allusions  to 
"problems  with  materiel  readiness,  in  part 
because  of  the  advanced  equipment  coming 
Into  the  forces."  We  leaim,  in  passing,  of 
production  problems  in  constructing  nuclear 
attack  submarines,  of  "shore  processing 
software,  computer  loading  and  array  reli- 
ability problems"  with  Navy  sensor  systems; 
that  the  Air  Force  finds  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain "their  increasingly  complex  equip- 
ment," given  "maintenance  backlogs"  and 
"Increases  in  our  accident  rates";  that  the 
Army's  "telephone  switches  in  Europe  are 
obsolete,  require  continuous  costly  mainte- 
nance, and  often  break  down,"  and  will  be 
replaced  by  German  digital  switches. 

We  are  not  far  from  the  more  familiar 
problems  of  the  civilian  economy:  from 
subway  systems  whose  sensors  break  down, 
and  hospitals  in  which  electronic  hardware 
surpasses  medical  software,  from  the  main- 
tenance problems  of  DC  10s  (the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  budget  for  civil- 
Ian  RD  Is  less  than  that  allocated  to  one 
Navy  aircraft).  The  military  has  convention- 
ally assumed  that  because  it  can  afford  the 
most  elatwrately  redundant  controls,  and 
because  Its  operations  are  isolated  from  the 
messlness  of  real  life  clinics  and  sewage  tun- 
nels. It  is  thereby  free  from  such  tribula- 
tions. Even  this  may  no  longer  be  the  case. 

There  is  a  related  and  deeper  contradic- 
tion In  the  notion  of  knowledge-intensive 
war.  The  United  SUtes  is  practicing  a  vari- 
ety of  "la  ffuerre  tavante,"  the  stylized 
struggle  which  has  dominated  European 
wars  since  the  sixteenth  century.  But  as 
Femand  Braudel  shows  in  his  new  tea 
Temps  du  Monde,  such  struggle  is  only  pos- 
sible when  It  is  practiced  by  both  sides  at 
once;  the  veterans  of  Flanders  campaigns 
who  brought  their  learned  battle  forma- 
tions to  Oran  in  the  15908  and  to  Brazil  in 
the  1630s  found  opponents  who  were  play- 
ing in  a  different  game. 

The  United  SUtes  cannot  expect  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  join  in  its  high 
science  game,  as  this  game  becomes  ever 
more  Idiosyncratic  and  ever  more  indulgent. 
The  American  military  Is  choosing  those 
weapons  systems  which  are.  in  Robert  Op- 
penhelmer's  phrase,  "technically  sweet." 
But  this  sweetness  seems  Increasingly  deter- 
mined by  the  most  Introspective  of  scientific 
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as  compared  to  7  percent  in  West  Germany, 
19  percent  In  France,  and  4  percent  in 
Japan.  An  economy  in  the  throes  of  decline 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  portion  of  Its 
knowledge,  of  its  educational  system,  of  its 
future  to  old  industries,  and  to  destruction. 
There  is  now,  as  not  often  in  the  world 
since  Nagasaki,  the  intuitive  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
a  remilitarized  world  economy  which  will 
make  this  prospect  more  imminent,  year 
after  year,  as  the  research  boom  becomes  a 
boom  in  pr(x;urement,  in  strategic  doctrine 
and  in  milit^iry  culture.  Very  little  is  more 
important,  in  the  spring  of  1980,  than  to  act 
against  the  one  and  against  the  other.* 
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VIEWS  OP  KATHERINE  V. 
HURLOCK 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

.or  viRcnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
fine  woman,  a  constituent  and  an 
American,  has  strong  views  which  she 
has  earned  the  right  to  express. 

Those  views  are  as  follows: 

I  am  83  years  old.  a  woman,  and  I  was  In 
World  War  I.  My  husband  was  also  in  World 
War  I.  We  have  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Our  five  sons  were  all  In  the  service  at 
the  same  time.  Some  were  drafted,  some 
were  volunteers.  Two  served  for  25  years, 
one  served  for  20  years,  the  other  two 
served  in  the  Korean  War.  One  of  them  Is 
still  in  the  Reserves  after  20  years. 

I  was  so  proud  of  my  family  and  wouldn't 
have  wanted  them  serving  any  other  way. 
Today  they  are  real  happy  and  loyal  citi- 
zens of  our  great  U.S.A.  So.  "crybabies." 
take  off  that  long  face  and  be  proud  you 
can  do  something  worthwhile  for  your  coun- 
try.* 


RAIL  INDUSTRY  SUPPORTS 
CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  another  vitally  important  indus- 
try has  endorsed  the  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act.  The  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroatis  recently  annoimced 
their  support  for  the  proposal.  Mr. 
William  H.  Dempsey,  the  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
AAR.  details  in  his  letter  of  endorse- 
ment the  reasons  his  organization  sup- 
ports this  proposal.  He  recognizes  the 
need  for  increased  capital  formation 
and  productivity,  and  recognizes  the 
part  H.R,  4646  can  play  in  achieving 
this  goal: 

The  letter  follows: 

Association  or 
American  Railroads, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  24,  J980. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jones:  It  Is  our  pleas- 
ure to  Join  the  various  groups  which  are  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act  As  you  know,  the  Board  of 


Directors  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  voted  unanimously  to  support 
this  bill  on  September  28,  1979  and  we  have 
been  working  with  the  Committee  for  Effec- 
tive Capital  Recovery  and  other  groups  to 
urge  its  enactment. 

The  "10-5-3"  system  responds  to  the  capi- 
tal needs  of  all  industries  in  our  economy 
and  we  are  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  broad 
base  of  support.  H.R.  4646,  Introduced  by 
you.  Rep.  Conable  and  290  others,  addresses 
the  overriding  challenge  to  our  domestic 
economy  today— the  need  to  encourage  capi- 
tal formation  and  establish  a  long  term  pat- 
tern of  sustained  growth  in  the  face  of  spi- 
raling  Inflation.  Accelerating  the  rate  by 
which  our  industries  can  recover  their  costs 
of  necessary  investments  will  improve  de- 
clining productivity,  permit  the  business 
community  to  modernize  and  expand  plant 
and  equipment,  and  Improve  competition  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  acted 
upon  the  growing  awareness  among  econo- 
mists and  academicians  that  increasing 
supply  rather  than  restricting  demand  is 
the  more  appropriate  way  to  fight  our 
raging  Inflation.  Inflation  has  caused  busi- 
ness profits  to  be  overstated  because  exist- 
ing accounting  and  tax  systems  do  not  re- 
flect the  cost  of  replacing  capital  Invest- 
ments. Depreciation  which  is  t>ased  upon 
historical  cost  was  designed  in  a  non-infla- 
tionary environment,  does  not  cover  replace- 
ment costs,  and  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  capital 
investment. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  In  Its 
recent  report  on  the  economic  regulation  of 
the  railroad  industry  (Senate  Report  No. 
96-470.  December  7,  1979),  spoke  of  the 
huge  unmet  capital  needs  of  the  railroads 
which  has  caused  deferred  maintenance,  de- 
layed capital  expenditures,  and  bankrupt- 
cies: 

An  efficiently  operating  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  About  20  percent  of  our  total 
annual  expenditures  for  goods  and  services 
goes  for  transportation  of  people  or  freight. 
More  than  12  percent  of  our  total  civilian 
employment  is  in  transportation  or  related 
industries,  amounting  to  more  than  10  mil- 
lion Jobs  in  1977.  The  tremendous  demands 
on  the  national  transportation  network  to 
move  goods  are  evident  when  total  freight 
ton-miles  number  over  2  trillion  annually. 
Of  this  total  tonnage,  railroads  carry  over 
70  percent  of  coal  ton-miles  and  60  percent 
of  grain  ton-miles.  They  are  also  the  princi- 
pal mode  for  pulp  and  paper  products,  auto- 
motive .products,  foodstuffs,  chemical  and 
primary  metals.  Unfortunately,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  increased  transport  ca- 
pacity is  developing  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  rail- 
roads are  the  weakest  sector  in  our  trans- 
portation system,  and  the  abUity  of  the  rail- 
road Industry  to  meet  its  future  responsibil- 
ities to  society  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
in  doubt. 

Basically,  the  railroads  cannot  function 
without  constant  large  Infusions  of  capital. 
The  ability  to  get  capital  depends  on  profit- 
ability. The  railroads'  profitability,  howev- 
er, has  been  declining  since  the  boom  World 
War  II  period  when  all-time  peak  earnings 
of  $993  million  were  reported.  The  decline 
in  earnings  has  occurred  while  the  cost  of 
capital  has  risen  from  4  percent  to  double- 
digit  percentages.  For  a  disproportionate 
share  of  class  I  railroads,  investment  money 
is  not  available  at  any  rate  because  of  de- 
creases In  cash  eamingrs  versus  increasing 
capital  expenditure  requirements  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  Increased 
cost  of  money  which  reduces  the  purchasing 
power  of  what  earnings  will  buy. 

After  adjusting  for  inflation,  railroad  ordi- 
nary income  today  is  one-quarter  its  1947 
leveL  Over  the  past  decade  the  rate  of 
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return  on  the  Investment  of  Class  I  rail- 
roads In  transportation  property  has  aver- 
aged less  than  2.8  percent.  In  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  entitled.  "A 
Prospectus  for  Change  in  the  Freight  Rail- 
road Industry"  cash  flow  from  internal  op- 
erations and  funds  that  could  be  raised  from 
private  capital  markets  were  concluded  to 
be  insufficient  to  renew  the  existing  plant 
and  equipment  and  provide  the  capacity  for 
anticipated  levels  of  traffic.  Specifically, 
cash  flow  from  all  Class  I  railroads  In  1977 
was  reported  to  be  $1.7  billion  less  than  cap- 
ital expenditures  with  projection  that,  ex- 
cluding the  capital  requirements  of  Con- 
Rail,  the  rail  industry  will  suffer  a  financial 
shortfaU  of  $13  to  $16  bllUon  over  th« 
decade  1976  to  1985. 

The  rail  industry's  historical  response  to 
inadequate  financial  performance  has  been 
to  defer  maintenance  and  delay  capital  ex- 
penditures for  roadway  and  equipment. 
This  practice  has  led  to  reduced  speeds 
under  slow  orders  on  47,200  miles  of  track. 
This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  a  deterioration 
of  the  quality  of  rail  service  and  loss  of  busi- 
ness. In  short,  many  of  the  railroads  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  cycle.  Depressed  earn- 
ings have  robbed  them  of  the  ability  to 
make  improvements  inplant  which  are 
needed  to  reduce  cost  and  improve  service. 
The  inability  to  reduce  costs  and  improve 
service  eventually  erodes  the  railroads'  com- 
petitive position  and  adversely  affects  their 
net  income— as  the  cycle  Is  repeated. 

In  reciting  such  facts,  the  temptation  Is  to 
run  up  the  danger  flag  over  the  entire  rail- 
road industry.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  railroads,  though  financially  troubled, 
are  not  in  uniformly  desperate  financial 
straits.  The  severe  distress  of  some  carriers, 
such  as  the  Milwaukee,  the  Rock  Island, 
and  other  bankrupt  or  near  bankrupt  roads 
in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  obscures  the 
far  stronger  positions  of  roads  in  the  South 
and  West.  Nonetheless,  it  does  not  take  an 
accountant  to  determine  that  an  industry 
operating  in  a  financial  environment  illus- 
trated by  a  declining  rate  of  return  over  a 
20-year  period  Is,  as  a  whole.  In  financial 
trouble. 

The  combination  of  outdated  depreciation 
measures  and  inequitable  regulation  has 
had  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  railroads'  finan- 
cial condition  and  their  ability  to  improve 
their  plant  and  equipment. 

As  the  Senate  Report  indicates,  the  ability 
to  get  capital  depends  on  profitability.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says  that 
over  the  long  run  railroads  must  earn  up  to 
11  percent  on  net  investment  In  order  to  at- 
tract the  outside  capital  needed  to  modern- 
ize and  maintain  adequate  service  levels.  In 
the  face  of  this: 

The  Industry's  rate  of  return  has  been 
under  2  percent  consistently  in  the  past 
four  years  and  has  not  exceeded  4  percent 
in  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  most  profitable  regional  group  of  rail- 
roads now  earns  less  than  half  the  return 
deemed  adequate  by  the  ICC. 

Not  one  of  the  15  largest  railroads  earned 
as  much  as  11  percent  in  1978  and  only  five 
earned  as  much  as  7  percent. 

Recently  the  railroad  industry's  return  on 
equity  has  been  but  one-tenth  what  the 
average  public  utility  achieves  and  an  even 
smaller  fraction  of  the  average  returns  for 
unregulated  industries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  earnings  of  other  transportation  modes 
far  outstrip  those  of  the  railroads  as  shown 
below.  (Figures  are  for  1977,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  comparable  figures  are  avail- 
able.) 
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Unlike  their  competitors,  railroads  have  to 
build,  maintain  and  pay  property  taxes  on 
their  rights-of-way.  Grossly  Inadequate  rail 
earnings  have  led  to  an  inability  to  modern- 
ize and  revamp  large  portions  of  the  na- 
tion's rail  system.  The  Senate  Report  cor- 
rectly notes  that  as  service  deteriorated,  old 
traffic  was  lost  and  new  traffic  opportuni- 
ties were  missed,  resulting  in  further  earn- 
ings decline  and  more  service  deterioration. 
Nor  has  this  trend  been  reversed.  Rail  earn- 
ings during  1978  totaled  but  $260  million  In 
net  income.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  in- 
dustry accrued  a  total  of  $286  million  in 
Federal  tax  liability  on  this  $260  million 
profit. 

Recent  in-depth  studies  demonstrate  that 
the  industry's  future  needs  far  outstrip  the 
industry's  ability  to  finance  those  projects 
in  the  present  tax  and  regulatory  environ- 
ment. The  Department  of  Transportation 
estimates  the  industry,  excluding  Conrail. 
will  have  a  $13  to  $16  biUion  shortfall  in 
needed  funds  over  the  next  ten  years.  Other 
studies— private  and  governmental— have 
placed  higher  price  tags  on  the  shortfalls 
facing  the  Industry. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  argument 
about  the  future  public  need  for  modem 
rail  freight  service.  With  its  proven  fuel  effi- 
ciency, environmental  pluses,  safety  advan- 
tages, substantial  segments  of  unused  track 
capacity  and  its  pre-eminent  role  in  facili- 
tating the  growing  reliance  on  coal,  the 
need  for  a  strong,  expanding  rail  system  is 
patently  clear.  In  fact,  these  advantages 
were  the  reasons  the  DOT  projected  that 
railroads  should  show  the  greatest  traffic 
increase  of  any  surface  mcxle  by  1990,  If  out- 
dated federal  regulations  were  revised. 

Absent  major  reforms  in  federal  tax  and 
regulatory  policies,  the  alternative  solution 
to  adequate  rail  service  is  annual,  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  subsidies,  which  can  only  add  an 
Inordinate  burden  to  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

The  adoption  of  the  10-5-3  system,  which 
would  significantly  shorten  the  recovery 
period  for  railroad  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ment, would  contribute  to  alleviating  a 
major  problem  of  our  industry. 

W6  are  grateful  for  the  long  and  hard 
effort  in  designing  this  bill,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, for  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
its  enactment  by  well  over  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers dt  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Dempsey. 

President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.m 


MARYLAND  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1980 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
commemorates  the  first  landing  of 
English  colonists  in  Maryland. 

On  June  20.  1632,  King  Charles  I 
gave  Cecil  Calvert,  possessor  of  the 
Irish  Barony  of  Baltimore,  a  charter 
to  foimd  a  colony  in  North  America. 
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In  November  1633  an  expedition  set 
forth  from  England  under  the  leader* 
ship  of  Lord  Baltimore's  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert,  to  erect  the  colony 
that  the  Calvert  f amOy  had  envisioned 
and  Charles  the  First  had  named  in 
honor  of  his  consort.  Queen  Hetuietta 
Maria. 

Approximately  100  colonists  In  two 
ships,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  landed 
on  Saint  Clement's  Island.  Saint 
Mary's  Coimty,  Md..  on  Mairch  25. 
1634.  Later  that  year  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  colony  was 
erected  on  the  mainland  at  a  place 
called  Saint  Mary's  City.  Unlike  earli- 
er English  colonies  In  North  America. 
Maryland  prospered  from  its  begin- 
ning. It  was  ruled  by  a  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Proprietor  except 
for  two  periods:  during  the  Cromwel- 
lian  era  and  the  25  years  following  the 
Glorious  Revolution. 

An  early  Maryland  booster  wrote  in 
1635: 

Now  Maryland  by  the  testimony  of  all 
that  have  beene  there  is  a  soile  earthy  and 
fatt  •  •  •  and  consequently  menacing  no 
such  barennesse  as  the  foresaid  mountain- 
ous places,  whereof  also  the  heate,  by  the 
reverberation  from  the  rocks.  Is  more  in- 
tense: and  so  that  of  Maryland  least  to  be 
feared  of  our  English  bodies.  Besides  the 
East  being  to  the  Sea  and  Southward  of  It. 
the  mountaines  to  the  North  and  West-ward 
render  it  free  from  many  stormes  and  un- 
seasonable gusts  which  in  other  countries  of 
America  prove  noisome  and  almost  Insup- 
portable to  the  Inhabitants. 

Two  early  milestones  in  Maryland 
history  came  not  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  Lords  Baltimore  or  their  Gover- 
nors, but  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, which  guaranteed  religious  free- 
dom for  all  Christians— not  perfect, 
but  quite  a  radical  idea  for  the  day— 
and  the  admission  of  Margaret  Brent, 
the  widow  of  a  wealthy  landowner,  to 
the  bar  of  the  Colony,  were  accom- 
plished during  the  legislative  session 
of  1649. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Maryland  Day  is  not 
only  a  day  when  Marylanders  take 
pride  in  their  State,  but  commemorate 
those  who  have  contributed  to  its 
greatness.  This  past  weekend,  one  of 
our  predecessors  in  this  House,  George 
Fallon,  passed  away.  Mr.  Fallon  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Maryland  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  26  years 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  He  was  a  fine 
legislator  who  served  the  people  of 
Maryland  and  this  country  well. 
During  Mr.  Fallon's  tenure  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  the  face  of 
this  Nation  was  transformed  because 
of  his  efforts  in  promoting  the  concept 
of  an  Interstate  Highway  System. 

I  am  inserting  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun;  it  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  public  ser- 
vant: 

Gborgb  H.  Fallon 

On  his  way  to  a  26-year  career  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  George  H.  Fallon 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Congress.  First  as  acting  chairman,  then 
later  permanent  chairman  of  the  Public 
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Works  Comliittee 
priceless  of 


he  oversaw  that  most 
political  provisions— the  pork 
barrel.  Durin  t  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  the 
Fallon  comiilttee  drafted  and  delivered 
some  of  the  nation's  most  expensive  proj- 
ects. Wheth€  r  highway,  airport  or  harbor- 
whatever  th  I  need— the  committee's  deci- 
sions meant  tOllons  of  dollars  and  account- 
ed for  coUntli  !ss  Jobs  back  home. 

These  maa  moth  outlays  weren't  Inspired 
by  thougbtl<  is  spendthrifts.  Most  commit- 
tee members  liad  experienced  the  Great  De- 
pression and  sought  to  encourage  an  ex- 
panded, yet  Bound,  economy.  In  addition, 
millions  of  ^-servicemen  were  returning 
from  World  '  Var  n  eager  to  start  a  family, 
drive  a  car  a  id  build  a  dream  house  in  the 
suDurbs.  Wh4t  better  way  to  achieve  it  than 
Fallon's  Interstate   highway 


Mr 


through 
system? 

In  George  FaUon.  who  died  Friday  at  77. 
the  House  ch  »e  an  almost  perfect  colleague 
to  dispense  si  ch  Important  projects.  He  was 
quiet,  almost  shy.  never  a  brash  or  boastful 
politician.  Soi  leone  else  might  have  used  this 
chairmanship  to  twist  arms.  Mr.  Fallon  was 
benign.  He  m  ide  certain  no  congressman  or 
district  was  si  ighted.  If  challenged  about  his 
considerable  spending  pro- 
grams, the  cc  igressman  would  point  to  new 
state  and  federal  revenues  that  had  been 
to  new  communities  that  had 
grown,  thanks  to  this  con- 
gressional largesse. 
His  unshak  ible  support  of  the  Vietnam 
other  congressman  began 
having  doubU  —helped  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  win 
the  Fallon  se  it  in  the  old  Third  district  in 
slight  that  most  disillusioned 
how  voters  in  North  and 
Northeast  Baltimore  could  reject  the  father 
of  the  Inte 'State  Highway  System.  "1 
helping  people,"  he  told  a  re- 
after  his  defeat. 


generated  an( 
prospered  anp 


1970.  But  the 
Mr.  FaUon 


thought  i  waj 
porter  shortlji 


Building  an  I  extending  roads  might  seem 


questionable 


by    today's   standards,    what 


Each  Stat^ 
buttons    to 
Nation.  To<ftiy, 
tions  that  t:  le 
State  of  Ma  yland 
making,  to  this 


HON. 


with  limited  energy  supplies.  But  in  1954  oil 
was  plentiful  and  the  economy  needed  a 
substantial  bo  ost.  Fqr'a  quiet,  unpretentious 
man  like  George  FaUon.  who  would  rather 
have  thrown  >ut  the  first  ball  at  a  sandlot 
game  in  ClifU:  n  Park  than  at  Memorial  Sta- 
dium, concre^  and  steel  was  an  ideal 
response. 


has  made  special  contri- 

the    greatness    of    this 

I  salute  the  contribu- 

men  and  women  of  my 

have  made,  and  are 

country.* 


NORTHl  ORK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SETS  I  ATIONAL  RECORD 


^CK  J.  RAHALL  11 


I  >r  WEST  vntcimA 

IN  THE  HO  DSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues>  lay,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  RAH  UiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  i  real  pride,  for  the  North- 
fork  (McEkjweU  County.  W.  Va.)  High 
School  bask  itbaU  team  tied  a  national 
record  this  last  weekend  for  consecu- 
tive high  school  basketball  champion- 
ships. 

With  the  faue  Demons  60  to  54  vic- 
tory over  W  Infield  High  School,  they 
captured  th^  class  AA  trophy  for  the 
seventh  straight  year. 

Led  by  Oach  Jennings  Boyd,  who 
himself  hasj  never  suffered  a  losing 
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season  in  24  years  of  Junior  varsity 
and  varsity  coaching,  the  Northfork 
team  achieved  their  success  with  solid 
teamwork. 

In  the  final  game,  balanced  scoring 
spelled  victory.  Dwajme  Spencer  had 
19  points,  Jesse  Fields  had  11,  Kenny 
White  and  Robert  Foster  had  9  points, 
and  Quentin  Crenshaw  had  7  points. 
These  young  men,  along  with  their 
teammates  have  t>een  a  source  of  pride 
for  their  family,  friends,  area,  and 
State.  I  join  today  to  express  my 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  everyone 
involved  In  the  Northfork  program, 
and  join  with  them  in  looking  to  No.  8 
and  a  new  national  record  next 
season.9 
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THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION-INVESTIGATING MONOP- 
OLISTIC PRACTICES  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  of  the  FTC, 
as  mandated  by  the  Congress,  is  the 
investigation  of  monopolistic  practices 
in  the  economy,  which  inhibit  compet- 
itive conditions.  This  is  a  particularly 
important  task,  because  our  free  en- 
terprise system  can  be  strangled  by 
monopolies  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. 

Leading  antitrust  experts  have 
become  very  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibly wide  extent  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices within  agricultural  cooperatives. 
Some  of  these  cooperatives  contain 
huge  multinational  agribusiness  corpo- 
rations which  have  the  ability  to  con- 
trol production  or  marketing  or  both 
of  given  agricultural  products.  Reflect- 
ing that  concern,  the  FTC  wisely  de- 
cided that  it  should  initiate  three 
probes  of  giant  agricultural  coopera- 
tives, in  order  to  determine  whether 
monopolistic  practices  are  occurring. 
If  those  practices  are  in  fact  happen- 
ing, they  would  be  contributing  to  the 
high  rate  of  inflation  in  food  prices. 

The  FTC  did  receive  a  reward  for 
trying  to  promote  competition  and 
lessen  Inflationary  pressures.  Accord- 
ing to  the  House  version  of  the  FTC 
authorization  bill,  it  would  specifically 
forbid  a  PTC  investigation  of  agricul- 
tural cooperatives.  Although  that 
amendment  has  received  little  atten- 
tion, Merrill  Brown  In  an  article  In 
today's  Washington  Post  has  directed 
attention  to  this  ill-advised  amend- 
ment which  would  terminate  vitally 
necessary  FTC  probes.  I  commend  this 
article  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

PTC  Authority  Over  Agricultural  Co-Ops 

AT  Stake 

(By  Merrill  Brown) 

While  public  attention  has  focused  on  the 
congressional   efforts  to  gut   the  Federal 


Trade  Commission's  controversial  "kldvid" 
Investigation,  another  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authorization 
bill  passed  by  the  House  could  wipe  out 
three  commission  probes  of  giant  agricultur- 
al cooperatives. 

The  measure  was  adopted  without  public 
hearings  and  ultimately  could  raise  consum- 
er prices  of  such  basic  commodities  as  milk, 
critics  of  the  large  cooperatives  argue. 

But  few  outside  the  industry  fully  under- 
stand the  workings  of  these  giant  coopera- 
tives. Thus,  Reps.  Mark  Andrews  (R-N.D.) 
and  Charles  Pashayan  (R-Calif.),  the  lead- 
ing proponents  of  the  amendment,  had  little 
trouble  convincing  their  House  colleagues  to 
gut,  in  effect,  the  pending  cases  when  their 
amendment  easily  passed  last  November. 
The  Senate  never  considered  the  amend- 
ment. 

Although  the  cooperatives  were  granted 
partial  antitrust  immunity  under  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  of  1922,  the  FTC, 
backed  by  many  leading  antitrust  experts, 
believes  that  its  limited  authority  over  these 
co-ops  extends'  to  the  enforcement  of  mo- 
nopolistic practices. 

"A  few  of  these  cooperatives  have  grown 
far  beyond  anything  ever  contemplated  by 
Congress  when  it  granted  them  limited  anti- 
trust immunity,"  14  House  members,  includ- 
ing Rep.  Peter  Rodino  (D-NJ.),  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Conmiittee,  wrote  last  year. 

"Their  memberships  include  large  multi- 
national agribusiness  corporations,  not  just 
the  small  family  farmers  for  whom  this  leg- 
islation was  intended.  A  few  of  these  large 
corporate  co-ops  have  come  to  dominate  the 
production  and  marketing  of  certain  agri- 
cultural products,"  their  letter  continued. 

Among  those  giant  cooperatives  are  Sim- 
kist  Growers  Inc.,  which  according  to  an 
FTC  suit  controls  as  much  as  75  percent  of 
the  production  and  marketing  of  western 
citrus  fruit.  A  second  is  Ocean  Spray  Cran- 
berries Inc.,  which  is  under  investigation  by 
the  JTC  and  is  believed  to  have  controlled 
as  much  as  90  percent  of  all  cranberry  pro- 
duction since  1962. 

And  the  final  target  of  potential  FTC 
action  is  DsUrymen  Inc..  a  mammoth  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  dairy  co-op  which  purchased 
Farmbest  Foods  Inc.  in  1978  for  $19.4  mil- 
lion. The  two  dairy  concerns  would  have 
combined  sales  approaching  11  billion. 

The  staff  of  the  FTC'p  Bureau  of  Compe- 
tition has  recommended  that  the  commis- 
sion sue  Dairymen,  the  nation's  third  larg- 
est dairy  cooperative,  in  an  effort  to  gain  di- 
vestiture of  Farmbest,  sources  said  last 
week.  Although  the  case  has  not  yet  gone  to 
the  commission  itself  for  approval,  investi- 
gators say  the  Dairymen  acquisition  could 
raise  consumer  milk  prices  and  is  particular- 
ly significant  because  Dairymen  provides 
nearly  half  of  the  Southeast's  raw  milk. 

The  issue  before  the  conference  commit- 
tee when  it  meets  this  week  is  whether  the 
FTC  should  be  stripped  of  the  authority  to 
challenge  these  cooperatives.  Some  co-ops 
such  as  Sunkist  have  led  the  fight,  arguing 
that  Congress  never  specifically  delegated 
responsibility  to  the  FTC  to  regulate  either 
the  co-ops'  practices  or  their  marketing 
orders,  but  instead  left  the  responsibility  to 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

"The  attempted  FTC  usurption  of  author- 
ity in  these  two  areas  not  only  results  in  the 
harassment  of  farmers  and  cooperatives, 
but  also  Is  a  waste  of  public  funds,"  Sunkist 
Vice  President  William  K.  Quarles  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  selected  members  of  Congress 
last  fall. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws 
and  Procedures  last  year  concluded  that 
government  trust-busters  should  monitor 
the  growth  of  co-ops  carefully. 
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"The  antitrust  treatment  of  cooperatives 
once  formed,  however,  should  be  similar  to 
that  of  ordinary  business  corporations,"  the 
commission  said  in  its  final  report.  "Specifi- 
cally, mergers,  marketing  agencies  in 
common  and  similar  agreements  among 
competitors  should  be  allowed  only  if  no 
substantial  lessening  of  competition  re- 
sults."* 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  SWEET 
POTATO  AFFAIR 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  prepare  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs  for  a  taste  of 
the  extraordinary  tomorrow,  March 
27. 1  am  very  proud  to  join  the  Louisi- 
ana Sweet  Potato  Commission  on  that 
day  in  sponsoring  the  "Fourth  Annual 
Sweet  Potato  Affair."  As  part  of  the 
celebration,  a  complimentary  serving 
of  candled  Louisiana  yams  will  be  of- 
fered to  each  lunchtlme  diner  in  the 
House  Restaurant. 

In  case  you  might  think  you  will  be 
receiving  some  ordinary  vegetable, 
consider  these  facts  about  the  savory, 
versatile— and  extraordinary— golden 
Louisiana  yam. 

A  Louisiana  yam  is  technically  a 
sweet  potato,  but  It  is  different  from 
any  other  sweet  potato  in  the  world.  It 
was  scientifically  developed  to  have 
golden,  moist  flesh,  a  copper-toned 
sldn.  and  rich  sugary  taste.  It  is  grown 
to  perfecLiod  by  Cajun  farmers- 
French-speaking  descendants  of  the 
Acadlans  who  settled  In  southwest 
Louisiana  in  the  mld-18th  century.   ' 

The  deep  orange  color  of  the  Louisi- 
ana yam  is  more  than  just  attractive- 
it  indicates  large  quantities  of  vitamin 
A  to  help  maintain  healthy  skin  and 
eyes  and  good  general  health.  In  fact, 
one  medium  yam  supplies  more  than 
the  recommended  dally  dietary  allow- 
ance of  vitamin  A  and  from  40  to  60 
percent  of  the  amount  suggested  for 
vitamin  C. 

The  Louisiana  yam,  aristocrat  of 
sweet  potatoes,  is  a  versatile  vegetable 
with  many  uses.  Mix  yams  with  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  fruits,  or  with  other 
vegetables.  Try  them  boiled,  baked,  or 
fried;  served  up  as  a  main  dish,  side 
dish,  bread,  or  dessert.  The  possibili- 
ties for  appetizing  yam  variety  are 
endless. 

Loulslanlans  have  enjoyed  the  tasty 
yam  for  many  years,  and  It  Is  a  staple 
item  of  our  famous  Southern  cooking. 
The  purpose  of  our  sweet  potato  affair 
is  to  16t  the  world  in  on  our  delicious 
secret.  Once  you  try  the  Louisiana 
yam,  we  know  it  will  become  a  staple 
in  your  life  too. 

Be  sure  to  enjoy  this  Louisi-YAM-a 
treat  tomorrow.  Bon  appetit.« 
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FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION  IN 
TAIWAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25. 1980 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1978,  President  Carter  acted 
unilaterally  to  normalize  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  end  our  historic  official  ties 
to  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  island 
of  Taiwap.  At  that  time,  I  rose  in  pro- 
test over  the  lrresp>onsible  manner  In 
which  this  act  was  carried  out  and  ex- 
pressed my  fears  about  the  effect  that 
such  action  would  have  on  the  free 
and  democratic  people  of  Taiwan.  Un- 
fortunately, the  President's  action 
came  just  prior  to  scheduled  nation- 
wide elections  and  resulted  In  their  im- 
mediate cancellation  as  the  ROC  Gov- 
ernment moved  to  secure  domestic  sta- 
bility in  the  wake  of  normalization. 

The  shock  and  disappointment  that 
President  Carter's  normalization  deci- 
sion represent  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Taiwan  is  readily  under- 
stood. Now,  more  than  ever,  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  that  nation  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  meet  the  pressing 
economic  and  social  needs  of  its 
people.  As  a  member  of  a  delegation 
from  our  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  visited  Taiwan  in  January, 
I  became  aware  of  how  vital  the  sup- 
port and  goodwill  of  the  American 
people  is  to  their  continued  political, 
economic  and  defensive  needs. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  readjust- 
ment following  President  Carter's 
action,  serious  cracks  in  the  island's 
peaceful  stability  began  to  show.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  by  James  P.  Sterba. 
the  ruling  Kuomintang  regime: 
Apparently  suffered  an  attack  of  anxiety, 
and  its  subsequent  harsh  actions  have 
raised  doubts  about  its  confidence  and  ques- 
tions about  the  sincerity  of  its  "liberaliza- 
tion" program.  Following  a  small  but  violent 
clash  between^  dissidents  and  riot  police  in 
the  southwestern  city  of  Kaoiisiung. 
Taiwan's  rulers  launched  a  crackdown  on 
their  political  opponents.  The  crackdown 
was  severe  enough  not  only  to  draw  outcries 
from  human  rights  advocates  but  even  to 
turn  the  heads  of  some  devoutly  pro-Taiwan 
United  States  Congressmen. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  recent  symptoms  of  a 
growing  social  frustration  and  unrest 
on  Taiwan  that  stems  from  President 
Carter's  action  and  the  ROC's  re- 
sponse in  canceling  the  elections  and 
tightening  its  control  over  the  people 
of  that  nation. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  New  York 
Times  article,  serious  trials  have 
begun  against  dissidents  stemming 
from  the  election  related  Kaohsiung 
riots  of  last  year.  In  addition.  Just 
prior  to  the  trials,  the  mother  and  two 
of  the  children  of  one  of  the  defend- 
ents  were  ruthlessly  murdered  by 
unkown  assailants. 

Such  murders  are  virtually  unheard 
of  on  Taiwan  as  well  as  the  Kaohsiung 
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riot  of  last  year.  Irreganfless  of  who  or 
what  faction  may  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  these  recent  violent  events, 
such  acts  can  only  lead  to  greater  risks 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan  if  they  are  not  adequately 
addressed  by  the  government. 

Therefore,  I  welcomed  the  steps 
taken  by  the  ROC  Government  to 
open  the  trials  to  international  observ- 
ers and  for  the  families  of  the  eight 
defendents  as  was  urged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  delegation 
during  our  recent  visit.  As  a  result,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  American 
Institute  on  Tidwan— of  f  Iclal  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative—and other  individuals  and 
organizations  are  attending  the  trials 
as  international  observers. 

Unfortunately,  the  trials  in  Taiwan 
are  still  being  held  before  a  military 
court,  and  the  charges  are  still  sedi- 
tion. This  action  results  from  the 
tense  anti-Communist  atmosphere 
that  has  been  reinforced  by  a  contin- 
ual state  of  seige.  Which,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times  article,  allows 
the  Taiwan  regime: 

to  justify  the  need  for  a  continuation  of 
martial  law  now  in  its  31st  year— a  prime 
target  for  a  dispersed  opposition  that  has 
argued  that  martial  law  is  merely  an  excuse 
the  minority  uses  to  perpetuate  its  power.  * 

I  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
these  trials  and  related  issues  to  un- 
derscore the  dangers  represented  for 
all  of  the  people  on  Taiwan  by  the 
emotions  generated  by  them.  I  urge  a 
return  to  the  spirit  of  1978  and  a  rec- 
onciliation and  cooperation  for  all 
people  of  Taiwan  at  this  critical  point 
In  their  history.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  our  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  to 
protect  and  defend  their  Independence 
and  integrity  from  outside  attack  are 
not  undermined  by  internal  unrest.  As 
the  New  York  Times  article  concludes: 

The  Kuomintang  may  be  Increasingly  re- 
stricting itself  to  an  eroding  middle  rather 
than  embracing  and  influencing  the  debate 
over  Taiwan's  future  that  the  eight  defen- 
dents now  on  trial  for  sedition  were  tryins 
to  conduct. 

For    the    information    of    my   col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  the  entire  text 
of  Mr.  Sterba's  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
{From  the  New  Toric  Times.  Mar.  23. 19801 

Freedom  op  EIxpression  Remains  a 

Transitory  Thing  in  Taiwan 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

Taipei,  Taiwan— Any  Taipei  taxi  driver 
can  tune  in  mainland  Chinese  broadcasts  on 
his  car  radio.  Few  do,  not  because  it  is  still 
against  the  law  to  listen,  but  because  Com- 
munist programs  are  rather  provincial  and 
boring. 

Although,  the  local  press  remains  subject 
to  post-publication  censorship,  a  remarkable 
diet  of  government  criticism  and  mainland 
news  does  appear.  Foreign  pubUcatlons 
arrive  most  of  the  time  without  pages  miss- 
ing. Even  an  issue  of  Time  magazine  with 
arch  enemy  Deng  Xiaoping  on  its  cover 
found  its  way  to  mail  subscribera  intact,  al- 
though authorities  would  not  allow  the 
Communist  leader's  face  to  adorn  news- 
stands. 

For  more  than  a  year,  in  fact,  the  Kuo- 
fptnt^ng  regtine  baa  exhittited  uncharacter- 
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ly  rising  affluence  has  contributed  to  a 
spirit  of  moderation,  openness,  and  security 
that  the  Kuomintang  finds  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  manipulate.  Officially,  Taiwan  is 
still  at  war  with  the  mainland.  A  state  of 
piege  was  proclaimed  on  May  19,  1949.  But 
for  a  population  in  which  nine  out  of  ten 
households  have  refrigerators,  virtually  all 
have  televisions,  two-thirds  have  motorcy- 
cles, and  almost  all  are  educated  or  in  the 
process  of  becoming  so.  the  war  seems 
rather  dated. 

Still,  the  Taiwan  regime  uses  it  to  Justify 
the  need  for  a  continuatiob  of  martial  law 
now  in  its  31st  year— a  prime  target  for  a 
dispersed  opposition  that  has  argued  that 
nuu'tial  law  is  merely  an  excuse  the  minor- 
ity regime  uses  to  perpetuate'  its  power. 
Those  who  fled  the  mainland  in  1949,  along 
with  their  descendents.  represent  only 
atiout  14  percent  of  Taiwan's  population. 
Many  of  Taiwan's  most  prominent  business 
leaders  are  Taiwanese  who  pledge  obliga- 
tory alle^ance  only. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communist  mainlanders 
have  done  nothing  lately  to  disturb  anyone 
on  Taiwan  except  the  Kuomintang  and  its 
constituents  in  the  military,  the  security 
forces,  and  the  bureaucracy.  Peking  has  late- 
ly t)een  promising  that  Taiwan  could  retain 
autonomy,  its  higher  standard  of  living  and 
even  its  Prime  Minister,  Chiang  Ching-Kuo, 
if  it  would  rejoin  the  mainland. 

Taiwan's  rulers  may  have  made  a  mistake 
in  publicizing  and  admitting  the  foreign 
press  to  its  sedition  trail  of  the  Formosa 
magazine  defendants.  Indeed,  later  in  the 
week  Government  officials  were  sharply 
critical  of  how  the  foreign  press  was  covering 
the  proceedings.  The  vague  links  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's indictment  to  the  mainland  and  to 
independence  groups  in  the  United  States 
are  precisely  the  kinds  of  ties  the  Govern- 
ment overlooks  when  commerce  is  at  stake. 
The  point  won't  be  lost  on  large  numbers  of 
sophisticated  Taiwanese. 

As  a  result,  the  Kuomintang  may  be  in- 
creasingly restricting  itself  to  an  eroding 
middle  rather  than  embracing  and  influenc- 
ing the  debate  over  Taiwan's  future  that  the 
eight  defendents  now  on  trial  for  sedition 
were  trying  to  conduct.* 


DRUM  BARRACKS:  HISTORY 
RESTORED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUrORK lA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  an  Important  historical 
event  that  is  going  to  take  place  in  my 
district  this  weekend.  This  Saturday, 
March  29,  1980,  in  Wilmington,  Drum 
Barracks  will  be  officially  reopened. 
Named  after  Adj.  Gen.  Richard 
Coulter  Drum,  the  barracks'  one  re- 
maining original  building  has  been 
painstakingly  restored  to  its  original 
Civil  War  state  by  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  many  volunteers  who  comprise 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Drum  Barracks. 

The  members  of  the  society  felt  that 
this  building,  formerly  officers'  quar- 
ters, was  far  too  valuable  to  go  the 
way  of  the  barrack's  previously  demol- 
ished soldiers'  quarters,  ^hospital,  and 
commissary.  So,  in  1963  they  began 
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the  long  and  arduous  process  of  rais- 
ing fimds.  in  order  to  meet  the  pur- 
chase price  of  $32,500.  Among  their  ef- 
forts  was  a  month-long  door-to-door 
campaign,  known  as  bucks  for  the  bar- 
racks; due  to  the  work  of  Marga  Jean 
Lorenzen  Lucas,  over  $5,000  was  raised 
toward  the  first  down  payment  on  the 
building.  In  recognition  of  her  contri- 
bution. Marga  Jean  was  given  the  life- 
time title  of  "Miss  Drum  Barracks." 
Since  then,  over  $200,000  has  been 
spent  In  restoration,  a  mixture  of  con- 
tributions, and  State  funds. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Drum  Bar- 
racks was  housing  for  troops  of  the 
Union  Army.  The  barracks  at  that 
time  consisted  of  about  60  buildings, 
and  its  presence  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  California's  remaining  in  the 
Union.  An  interesting  aspect  of  this 
Par  West  post  was  that  it  was  a  termi- 
nus for  the  short-lived  experiment  in 
using  camels  to  carry  supplies  across 
the  great  southwestern  desert.  Now  it 
will  be  a  Civil  War  museum,  for  all  to 
benefit  and  leam  from. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  em- 
phasize is  this;  that  a  small  group  of 
people,  determined  to  the  last,  can 
overcome  seemingly  insurmountable 
odds  in  achieving  their  goal.  It  is  obvi- 
ous through  their  years  of  effort,  time 
and  money,  that  Drum  Barracks 
means  a  great  deal  to  them.  In  its  new 
capacity  as  a  museum,  we  owe  them  a 
great  deaL  At  least  a  part  of  Drum 
Barracks,  with  some  of  its  artifacts, 
has  been  saved.  It  has  left  us  a  great 
legacy,  one  which  the  society's  mem- 
bers have  restored  to  us.  With  its 
handmade  nails  and  split  cypress  shin- 
gles, this  structure  is  a  monument  to 
California's  participation  in  the  Civil 
War.  Between  January  1862  and  No- 
vember 1871,  the  entire  complex  of 
Drum  Barracks  housed  between  2,000 
and  7,000  troops.  In  the  latter  days  of 
its  existence,  it  was  a  base  for  troops 
protecting  the  famous  Santa  Pe  Trail 
from  Indian  forays. 

I  am  sure  that  the  descendants  of 
those  men  appreciate  as  well  as  we  all 
do,  what  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Drum  Barracks  has  done  for  us 
in  restoring  this  fine  building.  Led  by 
Oliver  Vlckery,  acting  commandant; 
and  Jean  Lorenzen,  president  of  the 
society,  we  can  thank  all  these  fine 
men  and  women  for  their  contribution 
to  our  national  heritage. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  Civil  War 
vintage  Union  flag  flies  over  Drum 
Barracks  on  Saturday,  we  will  all  be 
able  to  point  with  pride  at  the  achieve- 
ment and  dedication  of  the  human 
spirit.  Let  Drum  Barracks  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  both  the  struggles  of  the 
past  and  the  present.  Let  me  just  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  these  constituents  of  mine;  their 
contribution  will  help  all  of  us  imder- 
stand  American  history  that  much 
better.* 
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BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

%  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Michal  Kukabaka  will  wake  up  to  a  fa- 
miliar sight:  The  waUs  of  his  prison. 
Since  1969  he  has  been  in  psychiatric 
prisons  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His  crime? 
Refusing  to  participate  in  Soviet  elec- 
tions, and  acquainting  his  coworkers 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Today,  however,  will 
not  be  just  another  day  for  Michal 
Kukabaka.  for  today  marks  the  62d 
commemoration  of  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Today  Michal  will  re- 
flect upon  the  value  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedonj  of  religion,  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  rights  assured  to  all 
citizens  in  the  Byelorussian  Constitu- 
tion written  62  years  ago.  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  Michal  will  be  angered  by  the 
ironic  and  appalling  fact  that  today, 
decades  later,  that  constitution  exists 
only  in  the  dreams  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  who  still  fight  for  their  free- 
dom from  Russia. 

The  Byelorussian-American  Associ- 
ation national  headquarters  Is  located 
in  Queens.  This  past  weekend  these 
dedicated  people  observed  Byelorus- 
sian Independence  Day  in  New  York, 
and  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
their  concern  that  the  Byelorussian 
language  be  included  in  the  Voice  of 
American  programing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Byelorussian-American  As- 
sociation for  their  continuing  commit- 
ment and  efforts  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom. Their  struggle  for  justice  re- 
minds me  of  the  words  of  one  of  the 
great  proponents  of  freedom  in  our 
Nation,  Thomas  Paine:  "There  is  noth- 
ing on  this  Earth  more  glorious  than  a 
man's  freedom,  and  no  aim  re-elevated 
than  liberty."  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  today  In  supporting 
the  goals  of  the  association  and 
dreams  of  freedom  of  Michal  Kuka- 
baka and  aU  prisoners  of  conscience.* 


A  TIME  TO  PIERCE  THE  CHARADE 
AND  PROVIDE  A  REAL  ATTACK 
ON  INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OrCAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  Incentives  for  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  and.  indeed,  one  of 
the  cornerstones  which  brought  our 
republic  to  its  level  of  greatness,  is  the 
free  market  economy.  The  time  to 
return  to  it  is  now.  Renowned  econo- 
mist Milton  Friedman  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Mr.  Carter's  cosmetic 
approach  to  these  paramount  prob- 
lems must  give  way  to  a  more  realistic 
present-day  approach.  It  is  essential  to 
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remove  useless  governmental  regula- 
tions and  controls  which  hinder  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  cut  governmental 
spending  so  as  to  truly  balance  the 
budget.  Only  by  taking  these  measures 
can  we  seriously  stimulate  the  econo- 
my and  return  to  the  path  of  prosper- 
ity. 

Following  is  an  article  by  Nobel 
Prize  winner  Dr.  Friedman,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  24.  1980,  Issue  of 
Newsweek,  and  which  should  serve  to 
enlighten  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Issue  of  inflation. 

CARTKR'B  Airn-lKFLATIOH  FLAM 

President  Carter's  anti-inflation  program 
Is  another  in  a  long  series  of  cosmetic  meas- 
ures designed  more  to  quiet  public  outcry 
than  to  resolve  our  serious  economic  prob- 
lem. 

That  problem  has  two  faces:  inflation  and 
declining  productivity.  Inflation  has  dis- 
couraged productive  Investment  and  fos- 
tered economic  Inefficiency.  E)eclining  pro- 
ductivity has  contributed  to  inflation.  We 
badly  need  a  coordinated  attack  on  both  in- 
flation and  declining  productivity. 

The  obstacle  to  launching  such  an  attack 
is  not  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do. 
The  obstacle  is  a  lack  of  political  will  and 
leadership  to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  Any 
effective  attack  must  have  three  key  ingre- 
dients: 

1.  Monetary  Restraint.  A  gradual  reduc- 
tion over  a  period  of  three  to  five  years  in 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  quantity  of  money 
to  a  level  consistent  with  stable  prices.  Such 
a  policy  was  announced  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  Oct.  8,  1979.  However,  per- 
formance has  been  uneven.  In  view  of  the 
wide  difference  in  the  past  between  what 
the  Fed  has  said  and  what  it  has  done,  an- 
nounced targets  must  be  persistently  met 
before  any  policy  can  attain  credibility  and 
thereby  have  maximum  impact. 

2.  Fiscal  Restraint.  A  drastic  cut  In  taxes— 
not  Just  visible  taxes  but  also  invisible 
taxes— and  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  tax 
structure. 

The  true  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  is  what  government  spends,  not  what 
the  accountants  label  "tax  receipts."  If  the 
government  spends  more  than  it  receives  in 
visible  taxes,  who  do  you  suppose  pays  for 
the  difference?  You  and  I  do,  through  the 
hidden  tax  of  inflation  or  the  even  more 
subtle  hidden  tax  involved  in  government 
Isorrowing  from  the  public.  And  the  true  tax 
burden  has  been  exploding. 

President  Carter  proposes  to  cut  projected 
spending  for  fiscal  1980  (ending  Sept.  30, 
1980)  by  an  unspecified  amount  and  for 
fiscal  1981  by  $13  billion  to  $14  billion.  That 
Is  sending  an  infant  to  do  an  adult's  Job. 
Consider  the  figures  In  the  accompanying 
table. 

Projected  spending  for  fiscal  1980  was  re- 
vised upward  by  $32  billion  between  Janu- 
ary 1979  and  January  1980— and  fiscal  1980 
is  not  yet  over.  Actual  spending  will  almost 
surely  be  stUl  higher.  Compare  the  proposed 
$14  billion  "cut"  for  fiscal  1981  with  the  $38 
billion  upward  revision  in  projected  spend- 
ing for  that  year,  or  with  the  $53  billion  in- 
crease in  projected  spending  from  fiscal 
1980  to  fiscal  1981.  President  Carter  may 
talk  about  ending  Inflation  but  his  own 
budget  numbers  assume  continued  high  in- 
flation. Which  Is  the  surer  guide? 
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President  Carter  has  not  proposed  a 
meaningful  cut  in  spending.  He  has  simply 
proposed  a  slightly  smaller  increase.  We 
should  be  considering  cuU  of  $60  billion  to 
$100  billion  in  fiscal  1981  projected  spend- 
ing, not  $14  billion. 

President  Carter  stressed  the  need  for  a 
balanced  budget.  He  has  been  able  to  prom- 
ise a  balanced  budget,  despite  the  small  cuU 
in  spending,  only  because  there  is  already  in 
train  a  $50  billion  to  $7t  billion  increase  in 
recorded  taxes  as  a  result  of  measures  al- 
ready passed  and  of  inflation.  As  further  as- 
surance, he  pointed  to  receipts  from  a  "con- 
servation fee"  he  Is  levying  on  Imported  oU. 
(We  are  now  subsidizing  Imports  through 
the  entitlemente  program.  What  sense  does 
It  make  to  subsidize  with  the  left  hand  and 
tax  with  the  right?) 

Balancing  the  bookkeeping  budget  is  not 
the  real  problem.  The  easiest  way  to  do  that 
would  be  to  accelerate  the  Inflation.  That 
would  raise  recorded  tax  receipU  faster 
than  recorded  spending.  The  real  problem  is 
the  explosive  growth  in  government  spend- 
ing. Oovemment  outlays  of  $400  billion 
with  a  $100  bilUon  book  deficit  would  be  far 
healthier  for  the  economy  than  government 
spending  of  $600  billion  with  a  balanced 
budget— and  would  be  easier  to  accommo- 
date without  inflation. 

3.  Curbing  Regulations  and  Controls.  The 
tidal  wave  of  regulation  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  counterproductive.  It  Is  a 
major  source  of  declining  productivity.  We 
should  eliminate  price  controls  on  natural 
gas,  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum  producU 
and.  along  with  that,  the  incredibly  compli- 
cated entitlemenU  system.  These  are  the 
major  sources  of  the  energy  crisis.  We 
should  end  the  mislabeled  "voluntary"  price 
and  wage  controls  and  abolish  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  Return  Alfred 
Kahn  to  deregulation  instead  of  obfusca- 
tlon— at  both  of  jrhlch  he  has  demonstrated 
great  competence. 

Instead.  President  Carter  proposes  more 
regulation  and  more  controls:  controls  on 
credit;  more  reliance  on  ""voluntary"  price 
and  wage  controls  and  a  tripling  of  the  staff 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabilitr. 
more  regulations  of  energy— all  harmful 
evasions  of  the  t>asic  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  public  is  far 
ahead  of  Washington.  It  will  recognize  cos- 
metics and  political  opportunism  for  what 
they  are.  It  is  ready  to  be  told  the  truth.  We 
are  reaping  the  accumulated  harvest  of  mis- 
management of  the  economy  over  the  past 
several  decades,  by  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  alike.  There  is  no 
quick  fix  for  the  resulting  economic  ills. 
Even  the  best  poUdes  will  take  time  and  In- 
volve a  difficult  transition.  But  we  simply 
have  no  good  options.  So  let  us  get  to  It  and 
put  our  house  in  order. 

Inflation  rates  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
will  be  coining  down  almost  regardless  of 
government  policy,  simply  because  recent 
very  high  rates  reflect  transltwy  shocks. 
The  basic  Inflation  rate  Is  far  too  high,  but 
It  Is  not  as  high  as  the  nearly  90  per  cent 
rate  of  recent  months.  President  Cuter  will 
both  take  credit  lor  and  be  given  credit  for 
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generously  in  time  and  treasure  every 
month  to  programs  and  projects  which 
directly  affect  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  people  in  his  commimity.  He  has 
been  a  backbone  of  fimdraising  efforts 
to  projects  benefiting  churches, 
schools,  yoimg  people,  senior  citizens, 
the  ill,  the  handicapped,  and  the  arts. 
,  While  Bert  and  his  lovely  wife  Jane 
has  been  honored  and  feted  by  hun- 
dreds of  groups  because  of  their  out- 
standing and  meritorious  service  to 
the  community,  I  wanted  to  express 
my  own  personal  admiration  for  the  ex- 
ample they  have  set.  I  offer  my  col- 
leagues this  brief  commendation  as  a 
reminder  of  the  tremendous  impact 
one  man  can  have,  especially  when 
backed  by  a  talented  and  supportive 
wife. 

Well  done,  Bert  and  Jane.  Los  Ange- 
les County  is  lucky  indeed  to  have 
you.« 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY  STUDIES 
CALLS  FOR  ENERGY  NATIONAL- 
IZATION TO  SAVE  DiTTENTE 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  is  a  consor- 
tium of  Marxists  pressing  for  a  revolu- 
tionary, socialist  America  through  a 
variety  of  tactics. 

One  of  these  tactics  involves  a  form 
of  lobbying  or  "subversion  from  the 
top"  in  which  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  (IPS)  tries  to  gain  influence  in 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
agencies  through  sehiinars,  forums, 
and  devices  such  as  the  Washington 
School,  for  staff  aides  and  direct  con- 
tact with  legislators. 

IPS  uses  its  influence  to  manipulate 
U.S.  foreign  policy  along  lines  favora- 
ble to  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  Viet- 
nam, and  various  terrorist  "national 
liberation  movements,"  such  as  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  which  have  been  developed  and 
backed  by  the  Kremlin  and  its  KGB  In 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

In  its  domestic  policies  IPS  has  long 
sought  to  destroy  our  Democratic 
Party  by  splitting  away  its  left-wing 
into  a  third  party  movement  that  IPS 
hopes  would  hold  the  balance  of  legis- 
lative power.  In  the  late'1960's  IPS 
founded  the  New  Party,  and  began  its 
manipulation  of  the  New  Democratic 
Coalition,  now  it  is  backing  the  Citi- 
zen's Party  effort  of  Barry  Commoner. 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  IPS 
runs  a  project  called  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Alternative  State  and  Local 
Public  Policies  (NCASLPP),  headed  by 
former  SDS  chieftain  Lee  Webb. 

This  IPS  project  tries  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  New  Left  officials  In 
order  to  promote  the  fragmentation  of 
American  society  into  local  collectives 
that  would  own  and  operate  all  prop- 
erty, capital  and  resources  in  their 


area,  starting  with  local  government 
takeovers  of  the  utilities. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  has  never  dlscoimted 
the  role  of  violence  and  terrorism  in 
what  it  terms  "social  change."  Since 
the  1960's  IPS  staff  members  have  in- 
cluded domestic  and  foreign  terrorists 
ranging  from  members  of  the  Weather 
Underground  to  the  Rhodesian  Patri- 
otic Front,  and  Communists  of  many 
factions  from  the  Moscow-line  Com- 
munist Party  U.S.A.  (CPUSA)  through 
the  Castroite  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party  (PSP). 

As  a  British  specialist  on  KGB  prop- 
aganda operations  noted  recently, 
the  most  impressive  work  of  the  IPS 
has  been  in  the  area  of  influencing  lib- 
eral and  left-wing  academics  and 
junior  foreign  policy  staffers.  He 
pointed  out  that  as  a  "think  tank"  IPS 
is  able  to  lend  a  "sort  of  credibility"  in 
these  circles  to  ideas,  Hues  and  themes 
which  would  be  immediately  discredited 
if  they  were  seen  as  obviously  coming 
from  the  KGB  or  other  overt  Soviet 
propaganda  organizations. 

In  this  light  It  has  been  Instructive 
to  analyze  the  fevered  efforts  of  senior 
members  of  the  IPS  and  its  affiliated 
project,  the  Transnational  Institute 
(TNI)  in  covering  up  or  attempting  to 
rationalize  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Reduced  to  simplicity, 
TNI's  Fred  Halliday  and  IPS-founder 
Richard  Bamet  argue  that  the  Sovi- 
et's were  forced  to  invade  because  the 
United  States  was  destroying  detente 
by  building  modem  weapons,  and  by 
Soviet  fears  of  an  Islamic  uprising— as 
if  the  Afghans  were  about  to  launch  a 
jihad  armed  with  Korans  and  scimitars 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  curious  that  IPS  has  picked  up 
on  the  old  discredited  isolationist 
theme  of  "Portress  America."  Obvious- 
ly there  is  nothing  that  would  better 
facilitate  Lenin's  long  range  plan  to 
encircle  and  isolate  the  United  States 
than  such  a  shortsighted  program. 
And  in  examining  the  various  themes 
put  forth  by  IPS  at  last  week's  fonun 
"Energy  and  the  New  Cold  War"  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  Inate  bias  of 
IF»S  and  its  leaders,  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  Richard  Bamet  in  his  book 
"The  Roots  of  War,"  In  which  he 
wrote: 

There  Is  much  to  hate  about  America,  and 
nothing  so  much  as  American  militarism 
from  which  so  many  other  evils  flow. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  Infor- 
mation Digest,  the  authoritative  news- 
letter on  the  U.S.  political  scene  pub- 
lished by  John  Rees  has  reported  in 
detail  on  that  IPS  forum  and  the  ef- 
forts to  split  the  Democratic  Party 
which  I  am  certain  will  be  of  intense 
Irtterest  to  many  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

Energy  Aits  thx  New  Cou>  War 

Two  weeks  of  intensive  publicity  coordi- 
nated by  Trin  Yarborough  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  (IPS)  gathered  some  500 
people,  mostly  students,  to  hear  speakers 
launch  a  new  phase  of  the  general  attack  on 
U.S.  businessmen  and  the  oil  industry  in 
particular. 
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Entitled  "Energy  and  the  New  Cold  War 
A  Public  Forum  on  the  Roots  of  the  Inter- 
national Crisis,"  the  event  was  held  in  All 
Souls  Church  on  March  18.  1980.  and  was 
funded  and  organized  by  IPS,  1901  Q  Street. 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20009  [202/234-9382]; 
the  Environmental  Action  Foundation 
(EAF),  720  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  NW.  Washington,  DC 
20036  [202/659-9682];  and  the  Youth  Proj- 
ect. 1555  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036  [202/483-0030]. 

Members  of  the  planning  committee  for 
the  forum  included  Daniel  Adkins,  Candace 
Howes,  Andrew  Feeney,  Lill  Francklyn, 
Mark  Hertsgaard,  Jayne  Loader.  James 
Leas.  Carol  MacLennan,  Ken  Sala  and 
David  Talbot. 

The  sponsoring  groups  for  the  forum 
included: 

Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS)— found- 
ed in  1963  by  former  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Junior  officials  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  State  Department.  Richard  J. 
Bamet  and  Marcus  Raskin.  IPS  is  an  inter- 
nationally active  Marxist  thlnktank  press- 
ing for  a  revolutionary  world  and  U.S.  IPS's 
programs  include  lobbying  and  gaining  in- 
fluence in  Congress  through  seminars  and 
contacts  with  staff  aides  and  legislators  In 
order  to  influence  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policies  along  lines  favorable  to  the  Soviet 
camp  and  the  multitude  of  Soviet-backed 
terrorist  "national  liberation"  movements  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  IPS's  domestic  policies  have  fo- 
cused on  coordinating  the  efforts  of  state 
and  local  New  Left  officials  in  developing 
Marxist  "alternative"  programs  and  institu- 
tions; and  in  breaking  down  the  two-party 
system. 

Environmental  Action  Foundation-^was 
formed  by  the  activists  who  organized  Earth 
Day  in  1970.  The  EAF  has  long  worked  with 
IPS  in  domestic  policy  and  anti-nuclear 
power  projects;  and  EAF  collaborated  with 
IPS  and  IPS's  southern  spin-off,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Southern  Studies  (ISS)  in  organizing 
the  anti-utility  and  anti-nuclear  power  Citi- 
zens Energy  Conference  in  1973.  This  con- 
ference and  the  Georgia  Power  Project 
served  as  the  pilot  project  for  the  subse- 
quent national  campaign  for  the  national- 
ization of  all  U.S.  energy  industries— oil 
companies,  coal  mines  and  the  utilities. 

Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy  (CNFMP)— 120  Maryland  Avenue. 
NE,  Washington.  DC  20002  [202/546-84001. 
is  the  principal  left  activjst  apparatus  lobby- 
ing against  U.S.  defense  spending  and  par- 
ticularly against  development  of  new  weap- 
ons systems.  CNFMP  opposes  any  U.S.  In- 
tervention against  Soviet-backed  aggression 
and  supports  a  foreign  policy  of  accomoda- 
tion with  the  new  Marxist  revolutionary  re- 
gimes in  the  Third  World. 

IPS  provides  substantial  input  into  the 
CNFMP  strategy,  resources  publications 
and  lobbying  efforts.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions most  active  in  the  CNFMP  are  several 
wiiich  collaborate  with  the  Soviet-controlled 
World  Peace  Council  (WPC)  including 
'vVomen  Strike  for  Peace  (WSP),  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
arid  Freedom  (WILPF).  and  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC). 

energy  and  Laity  concerned  (CALC)— with 
national  offices  at  198  Broadway.  New  York, 
NY  11038  (212/964-67301  and  a  local  office 
at  1322  18th  Street.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036  [202/223-0527].  CALC  was  founded  in 
1965  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
<NCC)  as  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam  (CALCAV).  The  organiza- 
tion quickly  became  the  main  coordinator  of 
the  efforts  of  activists  in  the  religious  com- 
munity in  support  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
cause. 
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OeBertUy  CALC  has  carefully  couched  its 
rhffbric  in  himianitarian  terms,  but  in  Jan- 
uary 1970,  stated  Its  radical  "antl-imperlal- 
ist"  premise  as  follows: 

"(Wlhat  we  are  about  today  is  not  simply 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  a  struggle 
against  American  imperialism  and  economic 
exploitation  in  just  about  every  comer  of 
the  world.  *  *  *  Our  task  is  to  join  those 
who  are  angry  and  who  hate  the  corporate 
power  which  the  United  States  presently 
represents,  and  to  attempt,  in  our  struggle, 
to  liberate  not  only  the  black,  brown  and 
yellow  men  in  every  comer  of  the  world,  but 
more  Importantly,  to  help  liberate  our  own 
nation  from  its  reactionary  and  exploitative 
policies." 

In  Joining  with  those  who  hate  the  U.S.. 
CALC's  more  recent  activities  have  included 
organizing  support  for  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tionary militants  and  Initiating  a  campaign 
against  the  Nestle  Corp.  which  chairges  its 
executives  are  resf)onsible  for  the  deaths  of 
many  Third  World  Infants  whose  mothers 
feed  them  formula  in  unsanitary  bottles. 

Nuclear  Information  and  Resource  Service 
(NIRS)— with  offices  at  1536  16th  Street. 
NW.  Washington.  DC  20036  [202/483-0045 
and  800/424-24771.  was  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1978.  NIRS  sUtes  it  "is  building 
detailed,  up-to-date  files  on  skilled  people 
helpful  to  the  anti-nuclear  and  safe  energy 
movement."  NIRS  says  its  lists  include  "at- 
torneys, consultants,  engineers,  organizers, 
physicians,  public  speakers,  public  relations 
and  media  people,  graphic  artists,  perform- 
ers, and  other  persons  with  useful  skills." 

Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Commit- 
tee (DSOC)— with  national  offices  at  853 
Broadway.  Room  617.  New  York.  NY  10003 
[212/260-3270]  and  local  offlces  at  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Room  713,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036  [202/296-7963]  operates  as 
an  active  and  influential  caucus  within  the 
left  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Under 
the  leadership  of  its  founder  and  chairman, 
Michael  Harrington,  DSOC  has  called  for 
nationalization  of  the  oil  companies  as  the 
first  step  in  total  federal  takeover  of  all  the 
U.S.  energy  industries. 

According  to  an  IPS  news  release  dated  3/ 
10/80,  the  forum  was  organized,  in  the 
words  of  IPS  founder  and  Senior  Fellow 
Richard  J.  Bamet,  because  "The  1980's  may 
be  the  most  dangerous  decade  since  World 
War  II  unless  the  United  States  bases  its  se- 
curity on  a  sensible  energy  policy."  That 
theme  was  reiterated  in  the  forum  program 
which  said  the  meeting  was  organized  "in 
response  to  the  grave  dangers  posed  by  cur- 
rent, corporate-dominated  U.S.  energy 
policy,  at  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
levels." 

Warning  that  the  pursuit  of  economic 
growth  through  what  was  termed  "extrava- 
gant energy  consumption  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  foreign  resources"  had  "raised  the 
specter  of  nuclear  war  in  the  Middle  East." 
the  program  declared.  "It  is  essential  that- 
we  develop  a  citizens'  energy  agenda— one 
stressing  conservation  and  renewable 
energy,  a  recognition  of  our  limited  access 
to  the  world's  resources,  and  social  control 
over  energy  production." 

The  forum  opened  with  a  brief  introduc- 
tion by  Candace  Howes  from  the  Planning 
Committee  who  explained  that  the  meeting 
had  arisen  from  its  organizers'  perception  of 
the  "need"  for  a  "coherent  Leftist  response" 
to  the  Carter  Administration's  post-Af- 
ghanistan policies.  After  explaining  that  the 
event  was  being  taped  by  Pacifica  Radio, 
she  introduced  the  moderator,  Victoria 
Leonard,  of  Environmental  Action. 

The  lead  speaker  was  Richard  Bamet, 
modestly  identified  on  the  program  as  a  "re- 
searcher at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS)."  Bamet,  with  IPS  co-founder  Marcus 
Raskin,  has  had  a  strong  influence  on  the 
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direction  of  thinking  of  a  broad  sector  of 
the  academic  U.S.  left.  Generally  avoiding 
the  heated  rhetoric  of  orators  like  Barry 
Conunoner.  Bamet  is  a  prolific  writer  of 
essays,  articles  and  books  nicb  u  "Global 
Reach"  and  "The  Giants:  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica" in  which  he  suggests  that  the  confron- 
tation between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  machinations  of  U.S.  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  international  trade-  -as  la. 
in  Bamet's  opinion,  unequal  disUibuUon  of 
the  world's  natural  resources,  food,  water, 
etc. 

There  have,  however,  been  occasions  on 
which  Bamet's  academic  demeanor  has 
been  dropped  in  favor  of  more  obvious  polit- 
ical partisan  rhetoric.  In  the  mid-1960s  with 
his  co-author,  Princeton  international  law 
professor  Richard  Falk.  Bamet  was  active 
with  the  American  Lawyers  Committee  on 
U-S.  Policy  toward  Vietnam.  This  organiza- 
tion was  set  up  by  an  elite  group  of  lawyers 
from  the  National  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee  (NECLC),  a  legal  front  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  (CPUSA)  who 
years  earlier  had  organized  legal  support  ef- 
forts for  the  International  Brigades  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  In  November  1969, 
during  a  visit  to  North  Vietnam.  Radio 
Hanoi  quoted  Bamet  saying  that  the  mes- 
sage he  would  take  back  to  the  U.S.  "is  the 
message  that  the  Vietnamese  will  continue 
to  fight  against  the  aggressors,  the  same  ag- 
gressors that  we  will  continue  to  fight  in  our 
own  country." 

In  a  1971  essay  published  in  "Washington 
Plans  an  Aggressive  War."  Bamet  suggested 
that  the  Americans  Involved  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam  were  guilty  of  "war  crimes"  agairtst 
the  "civilized  conscience"  and  that  their 
civil  lit>eriies  should  t>e  revoked  so  that  they 
could  be  excluded  from  holding  public  office 
and  be  forbidden  to  "preach  or  advocate" 
policies  of  using  militaiV  force  to  help  allies 
resist  Soviet-backed  "national  liberation 
movements." 

In  January  1977,  Bamet  was  one  of  the, 
nineteen  signers  of  an  advertisement  in  the' 
New  York  Times  defending  the  Hanoi 
regime  against  charges  that  it  had  incarcer- 
ated 300.000  people  in  forced  labor  and  con- 
centration camps.  Bamet  these  reptorts  with 
the  statement  in  the  ad  above  his  signature, 
"True,  some  Saigon  collaborationists  have 
been  detained,  perhaps  40.000  *  *  *  [but] 
such  a  number  is  surprisingly  small  consid- 
ering the  several  raiillion  Vietnamese  in- 
volved in  Saigon's  war  effort."  In  other 
words,  for  Bamet  all  the  several  million 
South  Vietnamese  who  fought  the  Commu- 
nists could  be  Justly  Imprisoned  as  "Saigon 
collaborationists." 

Note:  Richard  J.  Bamet  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1954.  He  practiced 
law  briefly,  then  did  post-graduate  work  at 
Harvard's  Russian  Research  Center  (1960- 
61)  and  joined  the  Kennedy  Administration 
State  Department  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament sectiorL  When  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  was  made  an  in- 
dependent entity.  Bamet  was  appointed 
Deputy  Director  of  ACHJA's  Office  of  Politi- 
cal Research.  He  resigned  in  1963.  Late  that 
year  he  Joined  with  former  National  Secu- 
rity Council  aide  Mark  Raskin  to  co-found 
IPS.  wtiich  the  two  co-directed  through 
1977,  when  administrative  duties  were 
turned  over  to  their  protege,  Robert  Boro- 
sage. 

Bamet  told  his  audience  that  his  talk 
would  be  on  a  problem  too  serious  to  be  in- 
troduced with  much  levity,  "the  problem  of 
the  renewed  Cold  War."  The  1980's.  pro- 
claimed Bamet,  "have  begun  at  a  time 
fraught  with  more  dangers  to  world  peace 
than  any  time  since  the  1960s."  Barnet 
warned  that  the  "New  Cold  War,"  wtiich  is 
the  "correct"  terminology,  had  started  "well 
before  the  events  of  December  and  Janu- 
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did  now.  He  ctiarged  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  used  public  concern  over  the  threat 
to  oil  supplies  '  to  mislead  the  public  about 
the  nature  of  (he  new  Cold  War."  Bamet 
never  did  precb  ely  define  it.  but  the  impli- 
cation was  alwtys  llhat  the  intemational 
crisis  was  the  n  suit  of  U.S.  aggression.  U.S. 
action  to  und  ermine  detente  that  has 
caused  Soviet  d  (fenaive  reaction.  What  was 
so  misleading,  s  id  Bamet.  was  that  the  U.S. 
government  wai  creating  the  "illusions  in 
the  minds  of  th  e  public  that  there  are  mili- 
tary solutions  t  >  a  problem  for  which  there 
is  only  a  politico  1  solution". 

Bamet  added  that  he  had  seen  the  troops 
of  the  new  Ripid  Deployment  Force  in 
training  operati  sns  at  Fort  Bragg  and  that 
he  did  not  qelieve  paratroopers  could 
defend  the  oU  fiblds.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or  MASYLANO 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2S.  1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  read  the  Nicaraguan  and  Cuban 
press  reports  I  have  Inserted  in  the 
Record  regarding  the  House's  han- 
dling of  the  $75  million  loan  to  Nicara- 
gua. If  they  did.  they  would  have  seen 
a  shower  of  vitriolic  attacks  on  the 
United  States  and  the  CIA.  both  being 
blamed  for  the  failures  of  the  Sandin- 
ista  revolution. 

If  that  was  a  shower,  however,  what 
came  from  Nicaragua  when  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  was  de- 
layed because  of  our  budget  ceilings 
must  be  considered  a  veritable  flood. 
The  Sandlnista-controUed  press  has 
been  filled  with  incredible  half-truths, 
distortions,  and  hysterical  outbursts 
by  Sandinista  leaders  and  others 
about  the  matter,  with  little  time 
given  to  explanation  about  how  our 
budget  process  works  or  why  the  loan 
has  been  delayed. 

These  reports  make  very  interesting 
reading,  and  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleague's  attention. 

The  reports  follow: 

Reportage  on  Reaction  To  U.S.  Loan 

Freeze 
managua  radio  sandino.  march  6.  19s0 

The  U.S.  Senate  decision  to  freeze  the 
S7S-million  loan  to  Nicaragua  has  l)een 
spread  like  wildfire  by  the  international 
news  agencies  in  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance and  scope  of  the  Sandinist  people's 
revolution.  It  is  obvious  tiiat  this  imperialist 
attitude  is  another  maneuver  by  the  most 
reactionary  U.S.  sectors  which  are  trying  to 
destabilize  our  revolutionary  process.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  however,  because, 
while  it  is  true  that  we  need  these  millions 
and  many  more  for  our  reconstruction,  it  is 
also  true  that  those  millions  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  reactivation  of  San* 
dino's  homeland. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  and  people 
have  clearly  stated  that  we  do  not  want  con- 
ditions set  on  our  loans.  The  action  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  Budget  Committee  is.  of 
course,  due  to  strictly  political  consider- 
ations and  to  the  reactionary  and  destabiliz- 
ing policy  U.S.  imperialism  has  adopted  in 
view  of  the  irreversible  course  taken  by  the 
people  of  the  world  who  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  system  and  a  t>etter  society. 

CHINANDEGA  DEMONSTRATION— MANAGUA  RADIO 
S.\N0INO.  MARCH  S,  1980 

fExcerpt.)  From  Chinandega  the  Sandin- 
ist Front's  Secretariat  of  Propaganda  and 
Political  Training  reports  that  right  now 
the  people  of  the  department— not  only  the 
people  of  Chinandega  but  of  the  municipal- 
ities  too— are  mobilizing  for  a  mass  demon- 
stration In  repudiation  of  the  freezing  of 
the  $75-milllon  loan  by  Yankee  imperialism 
today. 

We  see  that  this  is  a  further  act  of  ag- 
gression by  imperialism,  a  way  of  interfer- 
ing in  our  revolution  and  a  way  of  boycott- 
ing the  economic  reactivation  plan,  a  needed 
Instrument  for  our  country's  economic  liber- 
ation. Our  people  are  indignant  and  are  re- 


sponding in  an  active  and  effective  way 
against  this  new  Yankee  aggression. 

The  mobilization  occurring  on  the  streets 
of  Chinandega  now  denotes  the  clear  aware- 
ness of  our  pe(?ple.  their  awareness  of  the 
need  to  defend  the  revolution,  the  Sandinist 
awareness  that  our  revolution  is  marching 
on  and  no  one.  not  even  Yankee  imperial- 
ism, will  stop  it. 

Julio  Lopez  Denounces  Freezing  op  $75 
Million  U.S.  Loan 

MANAGUA  SISTEMA  SANDINISTA  TELEVISION 
NETWORK,  MARCH  6,  1980 

[Text.]  The  reactivation  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  development  of  specific  plans 
in  the  construction  of  homes  and  roads  were 
included  in  the^7S  million  financing  which 
was  frozen  by  the  United  States  yesterday. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  the  concrete 
expression  of  the  will  of  imperialism's  reac- 
tionary sources  which  seek  ways  of  maneu- 
vering, blackmailing  and  speculating  in  con- 
nection with  this  loan.  Companero  Julio 
Lopez,  director  of  the  National  Secretariat 
of  Propaganda  and  Political  Education  of 
the  Sandinist  National  Liberation  Front 
[FSLNl.  told  this  newscast  today. 

[Begin  Lopez  recording.]  Intemational 
agencies  report  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  frozen 
the  $75  million  loan.  The  earlier  maneuvers 
of  the  most  reactionary  forces  of  imperial- 
ism have  already  been  pointed  out.  These 
insist  on  seeking  ways  of  blocking  and  sabo- 
taging the  process  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion being  conducted  by  our  people. 

Yesterday,  it  was  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  which  the  Senate  questioned  in 
depth.  Today,  this  same  counterrevolution- 
ary force  appears  in  the  form  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  nothing  other  than 
the  concrete  expression  of  the  expressed 
will  of  this  reactionary  sector  of  imperial- 
ism, which  seeks  ways  of  maneuvering, 
blackmailing  and  speculating  with  this  loan. 

I  definitely  think  these  maneuvers  of  the 
most  reactionary  sectors  of  imperialism  will 
be  unable  to  blackmail  us  because  the  pos- 
ture of  the  FSLN  and  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment is  intransigent  in  the  defense  of 
this  historical  heritage  of  ours,  which  is 
that  of  not  yielding  a  single  bit  in  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  independence. 

I  think  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  that 
these  same  forces  granted  $1.6  billion  to  the 
genocidal.  dictatorial  and  dynastic  regime  of 
the  Somozas;  that  they  are  about  to  ap- 
prove $400  million  for  that  beachhead  of  in- 
temational reaction  in  Pakistan;  that  an  im- 
perialist (?pool)  is  organizing  a  loan  or  aid 
to  Pakistan  itself  amounting  to  about  $2  bil- 
lion. However,  the  Nicaraguan  revolution,  in 
the  process  of  national  reconstruction,  is 
being  confronted  with  a  whole  series  of  bar- 
riers, with  a  series  of  (?falEehoods)  which 
clearly  express  the  intent  of  those  forces  to 
create  all  the  obstacles  possible  for  the  proc- 
ess of  national  reconstruction  and  reactiva- 
tion of  our  economy. 

GOVERNMENT  RADIO  COMMENTARY— MANAGUA 
DOMESTIC  SERVICE.  MARCH  7.  1980 

[Unattributed  commentary.] 

[Text.]  The  freezing  of  the  $75  mUlion 
loan  by  the  United  States  has  given  us  the 
chance  to  confirm  the  erratic  and  incoher- 
ent nature  of  UJS.  foreign  policy  as  well  as 
its  lack  of  honesty  in  explaining  its  mis- 
takes. This  loan  has  been  frozen  after  long 
debates  on  it  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  in- 
cluded the  discussion  of  a  confidential 
report  issued  by  the  CIA— known  to  the 
world  and  even  to  the  U.S.  people  as  the 
sewer  of  filth  and  crimes.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  pretext  of  lack  of  funds  is  t>eing 
used  however,  money  by  the  handfuls  is 
being  offered  to  governments  that  are  con- 
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fronting  attacks  by  their  people,  as  are  the 
cases  of  El  Salvador  and  Pakistan— a  spring- 
Iward  of  counter-revolutionary  gangs, 
armed  and  trained  by  the  CIA  against 
Afghanistan. 

The  U.S.  leadership  has  been  scorned  by 
the  Pakistani  Government,  which  has  re- 
jected its  aid  package  of  more  than  $400 
million. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Somoza  family 
was  murdering,  torturing  and  openly  steal- 
ing the  state  funds  and  loan  money,  neither 
U.S.  congressmen  nor  any  other  aid  organi- 
zation showed  the  slightest  curiosity  in  In- 
vestigating anything  before  signing  the 
loans,  as  well  as  the  abundant  U.S.  military 
aid  and  advice  which  Somoza  never  lacked 
in  order  to  massacre  our  people. 

It  is  not  difficult  then  for  Nicaraguans  to 
unmask  the  true  essence  and  Interests  that 
the  United  States  has  in  granting  aid  aimed 
at  listing  this  country  out  of  chaos  and  de- 
struction—a chaos  and  destruction  that  the 
United  States  itself  helped  {o  create.  No 
money  or  funds  exist  to  carry  out  a  truly 
praiseworthy  task  such  as  helping  us  climb 
out  of  the  ruins  in  which  Somozism  left  us. 
However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
arm  governments  that  repress  their  people 
and  shelter  counterrevolutionary  gangs. 

The  United  States  is  only  repeating  its  be- 
havior: When  the  Somoza  government  was 
killing  and  stealing,  it  was  happy.  Now  that 
there  is  an  honest  government  in  Nicaragua, 
which  is  only  trying  to  save  the  country  eco- 
nomically, it  is  revealing  its  dishonesty  and 
false  moral  standards.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
ROMERO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25, 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  sadness  and  abhor- 
rence over  the  cold-blooded  murder 
yesterday  of  Archbishop  Oscar  A. 
Romero,  who  had  long  been  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador. 

It  was  just  1  year  ago  that  I  had 
joined  a  number  of  colleagues,  and 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  in 
nominating  Archbishop  Romero  for 
the  1979  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  In  my 
nominating  letter  to  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Conunittee  in  Oslo,  Norway,  I 
stated:  "*  •  •  Archbishop  Romero  has 
become  the  most  courageous  and  dedi- 
cated spokesman  in  El  Salvador  for 
peace  and  justice,  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  there  has  been  cited  for 
numerous  human  rights  violations,  in- 
cluding arbitrary  arrests,  murder,  and 
torture.  Despite  continued  persecution 
by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Arch- 
bishop Romero  has  remained  the  lead- 
ing advocate  in  his  nation  for  human 
rights,  nonviolence,  and  social  prog- 
ress •  •  •" 

Ironically,  his  untiring  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  basic  human  rights 
in  El  Salvador  led  to  his  violent  death. 
Yesterday,  the  63-year-old  archbishop 
was  assassinated  by  four  gunmen  who 
shot  him  several  times  at  point-blank 
range  while  he  was  saying  mass  in 
northwestern  San  Salvador. 
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The  senselessness  of  this  single  act  is 
overwhelming.  However,  the  situation 
is  made  even  more  tragic  by  the  fact 
that  this  was  not  an  isolated  incident. 
The  archbishop's  life  had  been  threat- 
ened several  times  before.  Just  last 
week.  72  sticks  of  dynamite  were  dis- 
covered in  the  chiu-ch  where  he  nor- 
mally gives  his  Sunday  sermon.  Fur- 
thermore, the  archbishop  has  not 
been  the  only  religious  target  of  leftist 
and  rightest  extremists  in  EI  Salvador. 
Six  priests  have  been  murdered  and 
many  others  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try since  early  1977.  In  June  1977,  a 
rightist  paramilitary  group  threatened 
to  kill  all  Jesuit  priests  who  did  not 
leave  the  country  by  a  set  deadline.  In 
each  instance.  Archbishop  Romero 
was  extremely  critical  of  the  military 
government  and  blamed  them  as  being 
either  directly  or  indirectly  responsi- 
ble. 

Nor  Is  this  terrorist  action  confined 
to  only  El  Salvador.  We  have  heard 
similar  reports  of  52  Jesuit  priests  in 
Guatemala  being  threatened  with 
death  because  of  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  basic  human  rights. 

It  is  still  unclear  as  to  whether  left- 
ist or  rightist  extremists  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  archbishop's  murder.  Both 
factions  are  violently  battling  for  con- 
trol of  El  Salvador— a  battle  that  has 
resulted  in  about  1,500  deaths  since 
January  1,  1979.  Both  sides  have  their 
reasons  for  wanting  the  archbishop 
killed.  The  ultra-right  hated  him  for 
his  outspoken  defense  of  the  poor  and 
his  advocacy  for  basic  human  rights, 
while  the  ultra-leftists  can  point  to  his 
death  as  another  sign  of  increasing  op- 
pression and  thus,  attract  more  follow- 
ers to  their  cause. 

The  archbishop  was  often  at  conflict 
with  his  more  conservative  colleagues, 
who  would  criticize  him  for  his  in- 
volvement in  what  were  thought  to  be 
political  rather  than  clerical  causes. 
However,  to  most,  he  was  a  man 
blessed  with  a  special  balance  of  cour- 
age and  compassion.  Sadly,  though  he 
was  both  loved  and  respected  by  the 
poor  and  oppressed  of  El  Salvador, 
and  received  several  Eluropean  peace 
prizes  for  his  efforts.  Archbishop 
Romero  never  received  the  reward  he 
had  so  wUlingly  sacrificed  his  life- 
basic  human  rights  for  all  people  of  El 
Salvador. 

While  we  must  express  our  outrage 
and  condemn  such  acts  of  terrorism, 
we  can  and  must  do  much  more.  Re- 
cently, Archbishop  Romero  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Carter  opposing 
U.S.  plans  to  send  military  assistance 
to  El  Salviidor's  military-civilian  gov- 
ernment. In  the  letter,  he  stated: 

The  U.S.-supported  junta  does  not  govern 
this  country  (El  Salvador),  rather  political 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous 
military,  who  know  only  how  to  repress  the 
people  and  favor  the  interests  of  the  Salva- 
doran  oligarchy.  If  you  really  want  to 
defend  human  rights,  stop  this  military  aid 
to  the  Salvadoran  Government,  guarantee 
that  your  government  will  not  intervene  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  military,  economic 
or  diplomatic  pressure  to  determine  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Salvadoran  people. 
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I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  archbish- 
op's recommendations  are  necessarily 
the  proper  solution  to  this  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  However,  his  concerns 
are  understood  and  appreciated.  Cer- 
tainly, our  plans  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  must  be 
closely  scrutinized  and  carefully 
reevaluated  in  light  of  these  recent  de- 
velopments. 

Today,  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  is  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  issue  of  aid  to 
El  Salvador.  I  would  certainly  urge 
that  any  deliberations  on  this  issue  in- 
clude an  Investigation  into  the  arch- 
bishop's allegations,  and  the  possible 
repercussions  that  may  result  from 
the  archbishop's  assassination.  Any 
final  decision  in  this  very  important 
issue  must  be  based  on  two  overriding 
considerations— our  efforts  to  promote 
and  protect  basic  human  rights,  and 
our  efforts  to  prevent  the  threat  of  a 
Communist  takeover  In  our  own  back- 
yard 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  distressed 
by  the  loss  of  such  a  peace-loving  and 
courageous  man  as  Archbishop 
Romero  at  the  iiands  of  terrorists. 
However,  I  am  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  his  life  and  death  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  freedom-fighters  through- 
out the  world.* 


MRS.    BEVERLY    MIDDEN-"OUT- 
STANDING  YOUNG  WOMAN" 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  lessons  I  have  learned  during 
my  years  of  public  service  is  that  you 
can  get  more  done  for  others  if  you  do 
not  care  who  gets  the  credit. 

Therefore,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Bluegrass  Jimior  Woman's 
Club  has  named  Mrs.  Beverly  Midden 
Lexington's  "Outstanding  Young 
Woman  of  1979."  Although  she  is  offi- 
cially honored  as  outstanding,  I  am 
told  that  she  Is  best  known  as  unusual- 
ly modest. 

All  too  often,  it  seems,  when  awards 
of  this  type  are  annoimced,  the  selec- 
tion surprises  almost  no  one.  There- 
fore, It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  see 
such  a  prestigious  award  given  to  a 
woman  who  says  she  "never  believed  it 
would  happen  to  poor  little  old  school- 
teacher me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  this 
award  is  so  richly  deserved,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Lexington  Herald  which 
more  fully  describes  the  reasons  why 
Beverly  Midden  has  been  recognized 
as  Lexington's  outstanding  young 
woman: 

Bey  Midden  Modestly  Accepts  Her 
Plaudits 

The  Janitor  offered  to  carry  her  tray  at 
lunch.  A  student  brought  her  a  thermos  of 
fresh  coffee,  and  local  disc  Jockey  Dave 
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takes  him  swimming  and  drops  by  her  hus- 
band's business  to  help  out  with  bookkeep- 
ing. 

But  her  favorite  pastime  is  working  on  the 
restoration  of  her  childhood  home  in  Harri- 
son County.  "If  I  weren't  in  teaching,  I'd 
probably  go  into  antiques— if  I  had  lots  of 
money,"  she  Joked.* 
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RONALD  REAGAN  ON  ISRAEL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  conducted  its 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  In  a 
manner  which  has  served  to  severely 
strain  relations  with  our  staunchest 
ally  in  the  region— Israel.  Not  only  is 
Israel  the  only  democratic  state  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  it  is  the  only  nation 
to  support  American  foreign  and  mili- 
tary objectives  in  the  area.  That  suiy 
administration  would  undermine  the 
diplomatic  and  military  posture  of  so 
valuable  an  ally  is  an  indication  of  the 
serious  state  in  which  our  foreign 
policy  is  today. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  correctly  in  my 
view,  identified  Israel  as  the  center- 
piece of  American  diplomacy  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  has  articulated  a 
policy  to  support  it,  William  Safire, 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Times  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  views  of 
leading  public  figures  on  Middle  East 
policy,  and  his  columns  have  become 
authoritative  summaries  of  their 
policy  perspectives.  In  his  column  on 
March  24,  1980,  Safire  reviewed 
Ronald  Reagan's  views  on  American 
policy  toward  Israel  in  an  essay  en- 
titled, "Reagan  on  Israel."  He  summa- 
rized Reagan's  views  on  Israel  this 
way: 

Mr.  Reagan  does  not  see  Israel  as  an  obli- 
gation and  a  burden  for  the  United  States, 
and  thus  is  not  tortured  by  doubt  about 
whether  a  pro-Israel  position  is  in  the  U.S. 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  Reagan  sees 
Israel  as  a  much-needed  ally  to  be  defended 
and  upheld  because  the  alliance  Is  In  the 
U.S.  strategic  Interest— not  so  much  for  old 
times'  sake,  but  for  U.S.  security  in  the 
future. 

I  hope  that  the  damage  the  current 
administration  has  done  to  America's 
credibility  in  the  Middle  East  can  soon 
be  undone.  The  current  administra- 
tion would  be  well -advised  to  reverse 
its  anti-Israel  posture,  and  reconstruct 
it  along  the  lines  Ronald  Reagan  has 
recommended. 

Reagan  On  Israix 
(By  William  Safire) 

Ronald  Reagan,  campaigning  In  New  York 
City  last  week,  met  for  a  half  hour  with  a 
group  of  Jewish  leaders  brought  together  by 
Albert  A.  Spiegel  of  Los  Angeles,  a  Reagan 
campaign  vice  chairman. 

"If  there's  one  statement  I'd  like  you  to 
remember,  it's  this,"  said  the  likely  republi- 
can nominee.  "In  my  Administration,  there 
will  be  no  more  betrayals  of  friends  and 
allies  by  the  United  States." 

The  questioning  went  to  that  point.  How 
would  he.  as  President,  have  instructed  his 


VJf.  Ambassador  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
condemning  Israel  and  ordering  it  to  dis- 
mantle settlements  on  the  West  Bank  and 
in  Jerusalem? 

"I  would  have  directed  the  Ambassador  to 
vole  no,"  Reagan  replied.  "This  Administra- 
tion should  rescind  its  vote,  and  there 
should  be  an  investigation  Into  who  makes 
our  Mideast  policy  and  what  it  is.  The  West 
Bank  should  be  a  decision  worked  out  by 
Jordan  and  Israel;  I  would  never  have  sup- 
ported dismantling." 

One  questioner— a  Democratic  officehold- 
er—evidently wanted  to  see  If  Governor 
Reagan  had  been  reciting  some  tough- 
sounding  words,  or  If  he  understood  the  dip- 
lomatic consequences  of  them.  "An  undivid- 
ed Jerusalem"  Is  an  ambiguous  phrase— to 
the  U.N.,  It  means  "international  control "; 
In  terms  of  sovereignty,  which  is  what  the 
dispute  Is  really  about,  where  did  Reagan 
stand? 

"I  mean  that  the  sovereignty  Is  Israel's," 
Reagan  said,  and  repeated  It  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  mistaken:  "An  undivided  city 
of  Jerusalem  means  sovereignty  for  Israel 
over  that  city." 

No  hedging;  that  was  refreshing.  One 
worry  expressed  to  Reagan  was  that  the 
State  Department  had  a  way  of  capturing 
Presidents  after  elections.  "I  lack  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  present  State  De- 
partment," Reagan  allowed.  "I  think  the 
State  Department  should  represent  the  poli- 
cies of  the  President— they're  not  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves." 

He  said  all  the  right-wing  things:  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  settlements  In  the  West 
Bank."  On  the  P.L.O.— which  will  surely  be 
recognized  if  Mr.  Carter  is  re-elected— he 
told  an  interviewer  later  that  afternoon:  "I 
don't  see  any  reason  to  negotiate  with  a  ter- 
rorist group."  If  the  P.L.O.  were  to  embrace 
U.N.  Resolution  242,  "I'd  still  want  to  know 
whether  they  represent  the  Palestinian 
people  they  claim  to  represent."  His  mind- 
set Is  wholly  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Carter's  coterie  of  Arabists. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  having  been 
burned  by  assurances  made  when  Carter 
was  a  candidate,  wondered  if  Mr.  Reagan 
would  stand  by  Israel  in  December  as  he 
was  doing  In  March.  After  proving  to  them- 
selves that  they  could  ask  questions  about 
U.S.  domestic  subjects,  the  Jewish  leaders 
came  back  to  the  point  of  erosion  of  White 
House  support  for  Israel. 

Reagan  did  not  give  them  the  customary 
pap  that  candidates  generally  ladle  out  to 
Jews  about  Israel— the  special  relationship, 
the  moral  obligation,  the  guilty  hang-ups  of 
the  world  after  the  Holocaust.  Instead,  as  a 
long-time  realist  about  Soviet  Intentions, 
this  conservative  leader  spoke  In  terms  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  interest  In  the  world: 

"Israel  is  the  only  stable  democracy  we 
can  rely  on  in  a  spot  where  Armageddon 
could  come.  The  greatest  responsibility  the 
United  States  has  Is  to  preserve  peace— and 
we  need  an  ally  In  that  area.  We  must  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  penetrating  the 
Mideast.  The  Nixon  Administration  success- 
fully moved  them  out;  If  Israel  were  not 
there,  the  U.S.  would  have  to  be  there." 

Mr.  Reagan  does  not  see  Israel  as  an  obli- 
gation and  a  burden  for  the  U.S.,  and  thus 
Is  not  tortured  by  doubt  about  whether  a 
pro-Israel  position  Is  in  the  U.S.  Interest.  On 
the  contrary.  Reagan  sees  Israel  as  a  much- 
needed  ally,  to  be  defended  and  upheld  be- 
cause the  alliance  Is  in  the  U.S.  strategic  In- 
terest—not so  much  for  old  times'  sake,  but 
for  U.S.  security  in  the  future. 

That  consistent,  hard-line  approach  to 
alliances.  It  seems  to  me,  offers  Israel's  sup- 
porters the  main  assurance  that  Reagan 
would  not  emulate  Carter's  post-election 
performance.  (Reagan  sticks  up  for  Taiwan 
and  there  are  not  that  many  votes  in  Chlna- 
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town.)  Israel  wHl  be  willing  to  take  more 
"risks  for  peace"  when  trusting  America 
ceases  to  be  a  risk. 

For  too  long.  American  supporters  of 
Israel— and  that's  not  Just  a  codeword  for 
Jews— have  been  enchanted  by  liberal  pols 
who  say  all  the  right  things  about  defend- 
ing Israel  and  then  (a)  get  a  post-election 
attack  of  the  even-handed  twitch  and  (b) 
cut  military  spending  so  that  the  U.S.  could 
not  defend  any  ally. 

Israel's  only  security  is  in  being  a  valued 
part  of— and  not  a  sentimental  exception 
to— American  strategic  response  to  Soviet 
expansion  and  subversion.  In  gaining  the  re- 
spect of  the  nervous,  great  powers  should 
not  betray  the  steadfast. 

After  the  session,  I  asked  a  member  of  the 
group  who  was  an  educator  how  he  rated 
Reagan's  presentation.  "A-minus."  Why  the 
minus?  "I'm  a  professor— I  never  give  an 
A."« 
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•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
memorial  service.  It  was  said  that  the 
one  honor  Al  Lowenstein  was  most 
proud  of  was  to  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
His  belief  in  the  possibility  of  true 
human  dignity  for  the  disadvantaged 
was  based  on  the  development  of  soci- 
eties through  democracy.  Again  and 
again,  Al  was  willing  to  trust  that  the 
democratic  process  would  give  the  best 
result  In  humain  affairs. 

For  him,  the  Congress  was  the  end 
result  of  that  process  and  the  place 
where  his  basic  faiths  must  meet  the 
test.  And  he  wanted  very  much  to 
have  a  hand  in  giving  life  to  that 
faith. 

So  a  major  part  of  Al's  life  was  spent 
on  congressional  campaigns,  successful 
and  unsuccessful.  He  was  often  criti- 
cized for  running  too  many  times- 
even  criticized  as  a  "carpetbagger" 
when  ninning  in  Long  Island  when  he 
had,  in  fact,  represented  one-third  of 
that  district  in  Congress  before  his 
seat  was  "rearranged"  by  the  politi- 
cians through  redlstrictlng. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
Yorker  of  March  12,  1966,  gives  a 
background  for  Lowenstein's  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1968: 

Candidate 

One  morning  this  week,  we  may  pick  up 
our  breakfast  newspaper  and  read  that  the 
New  York  Reform  Democratic  Movement 
has  chosen  Allard  K.  Lowenstein  as  its  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  the  Nineteenth 
District,  a  saxophone-shaped  territory  that 
hooks  around  lower  Manhattan  and  runs  up 
the  West  Side  to  Eighty-sixth  Street.  Then, 
again,  we  may  not. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  Is  a  thirtyseven-year-old 
attorney— a  rugged-looking  man,  easy,  hu- 
morous, and  earnest,  who  can  t>e  found  in  a 
state  of  repose  only  after  sensible  people 
have  been  In  bed  for  hours.  By  day,  he  races 
through  appointed  rounds  of  conferences, 
kaffeklatsches,  and  rallies.  At  night,  he 
takes  off  his  shoes,  squats  Indian-style  on 
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the  floor  of  a  friend's  apartment,  and  ex- 
plains, in  an  uncatinlly  lucid  manner,  what 
must  be  done  about  Rhodesia  or  Vietnam  or 
Mississippi  or  Harlem.  His  friends  tell  us 
that  he  has  been  pursuing  this  regime  for 
years,  but  that  they  have  t>ecome  less  toler- 
ant of  his  informality  now  that  he  may  be 
running  for  Congress.  (A  candidate,  it  seems 
must  not  discuss  "the  issues"  in  his  stocking 
feet.)  Any  way  you  look  at  It.  Lowenstein  Is 
not  at  all  like  the  usual  office  seeker,  even 
though  for  the  last  three  months  bie  has 
been.  In  a  sense,  seeking  office,  as  one  of 
four  candidates  being  considered  by  the 
Reform  Democrats.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  he  has  spent  the  past  twenty  years 
dashing  about  the  globe  tolling  In  the  serv- 
ice of  Causes:  In  Spain,  helping  the  orga- 
nized opposition  to  Franco:  In  southwest 
Africa,  investigating  conditions,  smuggling 
out  antl-aparthled  tape  recordings,  gather- 
ing evidence  of  oppression  to  present  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  writing  "Brutal  Man- 
date," a  widely  admired  book  about  the 
South  African  situation;  In  Mississippi, 
working  for  "the  movement"  before  that 
became  modish;  In  Manhattan,  campaigning 
for  William  FItts  Ryan  In  the  early  days  of 
Reform  Democratic  insurgency;  In  Washing- 
ton, serving  as  legislative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor FYank  Graham  and,  later,  as  foreign- 
policy  adviser  to  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey; at  Stanford,  teaching  international 
law;  at  North  Carolina  State,  teaching  polit- 
ical science;  in  Los  Angeles,  serving  as  a  del- 
egate to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion; In  Atlantic  City,  counselling  the  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party;  and.  from  Oregon  to 
Massachusetts,  helping  to  found  a  national 
group  called  Americans  for  Reappraisal  of 
Far  Eastern  Policy. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  splicing  this 
roster  of  credentials  together,  we  were  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  Lowenstein  must 
have  doubles  planted  in  trouble  spots 
around  the  world,  poised  for  action  when- 
ever the  need  arose.  We  expressed  some 
wonderment  over  his  activities  late  the 
other  night,  when  we  happened  to  catch 
him  alone  in  his  makeshift  headquarters  on 
West  Eighty-first  Street.  He  laughed.  "Very 
often,  young  people  In  our  society  don't 
take  advantage  of  the  fluidity  and  freedom 
they  have. "  he  began,  untying  his  shoelaces. 
"So  many  people  act  as  if  they  were  in  sev- 
enteenth-century England,  had  got  them- 
selves apprenticed  as  carpenters  at  fourteen, 
and  couldn't  change  it.  Then  they  go  on 
through  some  ladder-climbing  course.  I  sup- 
pose that's  all  right  If  you're  psychological- 
ly so  set  up  that  not  leading  that  kind  of  life 
leaves  you  feeling  insecure  and  unhappy. 
But  I'd  say  that  the  wisest  accident  of  my 
post-college  life  Is  that  I've  never  really 
tried  to  plan  ahead.  I've  tried  to  do  what 
seemed  useful  and  Interesting  as  the  time 
came.  I  know  that  occasionally  people  who 
love  me  have  wished  they  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  and  thought  It  would  be  better 
lor  me  If  I  settled  into  being  a  lawyer,  but 
when  I  was  supposedly  practicing  on  a  full- 
time  basis  I  got  so  deeply  Involved  In  other 
things  that  I  wasn't  much  of  a  breadwinner 
at  It.  You  see,  the  priority  of  your  goals  gets 
complicated  If  you're  trying  to  build  up  a 
law  practice  and  are  always  being  tangen- 
tlally  pulled  Into  struggles  you  believe  In." 

We  said  we  Imagined  that  many  a  young 
man  would  choose  the  footloose,  heroic 
manner  of  existence  if  it  were  not  for  the 
dreary  prospect  of  starvation. 

Lowenstein  dismissed  any  such  concern. 
"Now.  I  have  a  very  uneducated  palate— I 
eat  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs  a  great  deal." 
he  said.  "I  don't  smoke  or  drink,  and  my 
clothes  are  hardly  stylish.  So  although  I've 
always  wished  there  were  greater  sums 
available  for  the  things  I  care  about,  and  al- 
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though  rve  been  Improvident  about  savinc 
I've  been  able  to  earn  enough  by  teaching 
and  occasional  writing  and  legal  work  to  get 
by.- 

We  Inquired  whether  Lowenstein  recom- 
mended a  career  of  global  gallltrantinc. 

He  appeared  nonplussed  at  the  very 
thought.  "If  you  simply  wish  to  enrich  and 
deepen  what  you  understand  and  what 
you've  done,  without  real  involvement,  you 
risk  becoming  a  dilettante  and  a  tamperer," 
he  said.  "What  life  is  all  about  ia  bow  you 
spend  the  day,  and  each  day  becomes  part 
of  this  totality  of  involvement.  So  you  build, 
as  you  go  along,  a  life  in  which  you  may  do 
many  different  kinds  of  things,  in  different 
situations,  with  different  kinds  of  people. 
But  it  all  has  a  common  denominator  that 
gives  it  some  sense,  some  direction— the 
sense  that  your  total  activity  is  going  to 
make  a  l>etter  situation  for  people  to  live 
in." 

We  knew  that  for  years  friends  of  Lowen- 
stein's had  been  asking  him  "Why  don't  you 
nm  for  Congress?"  In  precisely  the  tone  of 
exasperated  benevolence  in  which  they  had 
been  asking  him  "Why  don't  you  get  mar- 
ried?" or  "Why  don't  you  stick  to  one  Job?" 
Now  we  asked  him  wby  he  had  waited  so 
long  to  seek  public  office. 

"Isn't  the  notion  that  you  have  to  achieve 
some  titular  t>ower  to  have  Influence  luid 
help  bring  about  social  change  pretty  dubi- 
ous?" he  replied.  "You  know.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  are  many  people  who  have  had 
as  great  an  Impact  on  as  many  other  people 
as  Norman  Thomas  has  In  this  country.  Be- 
cause here's  a  man  who  clearly  never  had 
the  remotest  possibility  of  holding  office 
once  he'd  chosen  the  path  he  chose— the 
path  of  saying  what  he  felt  was  right  and 
sticking  by  It.  One  can  disagree  with  his  po- 
sition on  specific  Issues— in  fact,  anyone 
who  doesn't  disagree  with  Norman  Thomas 
on  something  must  not  be  thinking.  But  his 
whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  there  is  value  in  humanity. 

He's  been  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own 
IMwer  to  worthwhile  principles,  to  lost  indi- 
viduals. That  kind  of  life  lights  up  the  sky. 
and  there  are  dozens  and  dosens  of  state 
senators  and  United  States  Senators  who 
have  never  achieved  anything  like  it.  One  of 
the  great  calamities  in  American  politics  ia 
that  politicians  so  often  don't  say  what  they 
think,  because  they  believe  that  people 
wouldn't  sustain  them  If  they  did.  There's 
always  a  kind  of  blindman's  buff  going  on. 
with  political  leaders  not  providing  leader- 
ship for  fear  of  the  consequences,  and  the 
electorate  not  being  able  to  express  itself 
because  the  leaders  aren't  giving  It  a  voice. 
Something  terribly  Important  to  democracy 
Is  lost  here.  You  have  to  realize  you're  going 
to  run  on  the  things  that  matter  most, 
you're  going  to  try  to  make  as  honest  a 
stand  as  you  can  and  as  effective  a  cam- 
paign as  you  can,  but  If  you  don't  win  the 
office,  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
matters." 

We  asked  Lowenstein  if  he  could  define 
exactly  where  he  stands  poUtically. 

"I  think  of  myself  as  a  liberal."  he  replied. 
"That's  a  vague  word.  It  doesn't  define  how 
you  stand  on  a  specific  Issue,  because  one 
aspect  of  being  a  liberal  is  that  you're  not 
told  by  any  one  line  how  to  stand  on  issues. 
You  find  your  oa-n  truths,  if  you  can.  But  I 
think  liberalism  In  the  United  SUtes  must 
face  some  of  the  failings  and  shortcomings 
of  its  shibboleths." 

We  asked  Lowenstein  if  he  was  thinking 
of  his  early  involventent  with  civil  rights. 

He  smiled,  and  admitted  he  was.  "We  had 
a  very  basic  notion  back  In  those  days  that 
the  processes  of  democracy  this  country  had 
already  evolved  would  solve  external  Injus- 
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without  being  fulfilled  or  happy,  the  way  we 
thought  they  would  be.  We  live  In  a  society 
today  that  may  be  even  more  fundamental- 
ly unhappy  than  the  old  one.  We  have  to 
figure  out  what's  missing  at  the  center  of 
the  person  now." 

"You  mean  you're  becoming  a  Hobbe- 
sian?"  we  asked. 

"Earlier  generations  had  to  overcome  the 
Depression  or  win  a  war,"  Lowenstein  re- 
plied. "My  generation  had  none  of  that.  We 
came  out  of  college  with  everything  green 
before  us,  and  we  used  to  think  that  by  this 
time  our  problems  would  really  have  evapo- 
rated. There's  a  sense  of  internal  loss  now, 
and  it  cannot  be  blamed  on  democracy,  be- 
cause democracy  has  given  us  opportunities 
and  freedom  and  great  material  wealth. 
People  in  my  generation  have  developed  a 
fatigue,  a  sort  of  premature  old  age,  that's 
exceedingly  difficult  to  combat.  Many  of 
them  perhaps  feel  now  that  they  can  live 
only  for  their  children,  because  maybe  their 
children  will  find  some  other  way  to  solve 
problems.  We've  discovered  that  time  goes 
awfully  fast  and  that  what  was  once  going 
to  be  forever  is  now  half  gone,  and  a  little 
bit  empty.  So  w«  go  on  living  in  some  frater- 
nity memory  or  some  football-weekend 
memory  when  things  seemed  very  much 
more  roseate. 

Why  havent  things  turned  out  the  way 
we'd  hoped  they  would,  now  that  we've  got 
the  house  and  we've  got  the  car  and  we've 
got  air-conditioning  when  it's  hot  and  heat- 
ing when  It's  cold?  We've  got  all  the  oppor- 
tunities that  freedom  can  give,  but,  stiU. 
what  good  Is  it  all  accomplishing?  It's  in  this 
kind  of  poignant  struggle  for  meaning  that  I 
think  disappointment  has  come,  because 
nobody  ever  before  in  history,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  had  a  generation  in  which  all  the 
external  things  were  there  and  In  which  the 
internal  lack  had  to  be  so  clearly  an  internal 
lack.  That's  whyl  feel  so  reUtlvely  lucky  In 
not  having  expected  to  find  that  material  or 
political  or  titular  goals  represented  the  end 
of  a  quest.  You  don't  Jiist  set  goals  and, 
when  you  reach  them,  find  that  they  equal 
happiness.  I  understand  that  these  struggles 
will  go  on  as  long  as  I  live,  that  within  the 
quest  itself  much  of  the  fullness  of  life 
exists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  might  expect. 
State-level  politics  that  controlled  the 
redistricting  of  New  York  Congress- 
men in  1970  were  not  very  kind  to  this 
sort  of  public  figure.  As  a  result. 
Lowenstein  was  put  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  the  election  of  1970,  fought 
hard,  but  lost.  Robert  Mayer's  article 
tn  Newsday  before  that  election  de- 
scribes Al's  service  as  a  Congressman 
and  his  prospects  for  reelection.  And 
the  article  from  the  New  Yorker  de- 
scribes his  defeat. 

LowoisTEiM  WrmouT  Glam oa 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  severe  storm  blew 
the  roof  off  a  number  of  garden  apartments 
in  Levittown.  The  families  had  to  vacate  the 
building  untU  it  could  be  repaired,  and  they 
had  no  ftlace  to  live.  One  of  the  families 
called  Rep.  Allard  Lowenstein  for  help. 
Lowenstein  sent  an  aide  to  the  scene,  and 
the  aide  qulcldy  discovered  that  the  area 
was  not  in  Lowenstein^  congressional  dis- 
trict 

"My  first  thought  was.  'What  the  hell. 
there  are  no  votes  here,' "  the  aide  admits. 
But  he  quickly  overcame  that  thought, 
aware  of  Lowenstein's  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  people  from  Baldwin  to  Biaf ra.  The 
aide  called  the  landlord,  who  agreed  to  relo- 
cate the  families  in  other  apartments  he 
owned. 
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In  Freeport.  a  new  post  office  was  going  to 
be  built  alongside  a  school.  Residents  were 
opposed  to  the  building,  concerned  that  the 
Increase  In  traffic  would  be  a  danger  to 
their  children.  Charges  began  to  fly  back 
and  forth.  Then  Lowenstein's  office  got  In- 
volved. It  brought  together  the  P-TA,  the 
school  board,  the  post  office  and  the  postal 
uiUon,  In  a  search  for  a  new  site  that  would 
give  the  community  good  service  without 
creating  a  traffic  hazard. 

In  Wantagh,  a  new  sewage  plant  was  pro- 
posed that  threatened  to  pollute  much  of 
the  South  Shore.  Lowenstein  worked  with 
conservation  groups  to  delay  construction 
groups  until  the  proper  modifications  could 
be  made. 

In  Hewlett,  a  new  railroad  station  was 
built  with  only  one  staircase  that  became 
Jammed  during  the  rush  hours.  Lowenstein 
helped  convince  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to 
build  another  stairrase.  In  Baldwin,  Lowen- 
st'ein  spurred  local  officials  to  seek  court 
action  against  an  asphalt  plant  that  was  pol- 
luting the  air.  In  Island  Park,  Lowenstein 
helped  form  CLEAN,  a  community  drug 
council. 

In  the  past  two  years.  Lowenstein  has 
sponsored  more  than  40  forums  in  his  dis- 
trict to  discuss  Issues  of  concern  to  the 
people.  One  guest  was  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.,  who  discussed  civil  disorders.  Another 
guest  was  Bess  Myerson  Orant,  who  talked 
about  consumer  problems.  One  all-day 
forum  was  devoted  to  school  financing,  and 
the  problem  of  relieving  the  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes  that  are  choking  middle-Income 
people.  He  has  sent  Inspection  teams  to 
expose  the  dreadful  conditions  In  veterans 
hospitals,  an  interest  that  earned  him  the 
endorsement  last  week  of  the  New  York 
State  chapter  of  the*  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

There  is  not  much  glamor  in  any  of  these 
matters.  They  cost  much  sweat  and  earn 
few  headlines.  They  are  not  flamboyant  af- 
fairs, they  do  not  make  good  selling  points 
in  an  election  campaign.  But  they  ought  to. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  way  people  live, 
which  if  what  politics  should  be  about. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Lowen- 
stein's reelection  struggle.  Most  of  it  deals 
with  the  kind  of  scurrilous  campaign  waged 
against  him.  I  have  just  spent  two  hours 
reading  through  a  collection  of  Lowenstein's 
opponent's  campaign  literature,  and  it  is 
enough  to  make  you  sick.  It  distorts.  It  mis- 
represents, it  attempts  to  link  Lowenstein 
directly  or  Indirectly  with  communism, 
crime  in  the  streets,  pornography  and  every 
other  evil  that  hatchet  men  could  dream  up. 
But  Tuesday's  election  should  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  Allard  Lowenstein's  record.  The 
Fifth  District  rose  beyond  many  people's  ex- 
pectations when  it  sent  Lowenstein  to  Con- 
gress two  years  ago.  Then  the  state  Legisla- 
ture tried  to  purge  him  by  gerrymandering 
the  district.  Now  the  people  have  a  chance 
to  show  that  they,  and  not  the  political 
hacks  in  Albany,  will  choose  their  congress- 
man. 

Lowenstein  came  to  the  district  with  an 
imposing  national  reputation,  as  a  fighter 
for  Justice,  for  human  dignity,  for  channel- 
ing the  Ideals  of  the  young  Into  the  existing 
political  system.  The  question  two  years  ago 
was  whether  he  would  neglect  his  home  dis- 
trict while  perusing  his  broader  Interests. 
Now  that  question  has  been  answered.  He 
has  done  his  job,  earning  respect  both  at 
home  and  In  Congress.  If  people  really  do 
get  the  leaders  they  deserve,  then  Nassau's 
Fifth  CD  is  a  special  district  indeed. 

Lain  Duck 

One  of  the  noteworthy  results  of  this 
month's  elections  was  the  defeat  of  Allard 
K,  Lowenstein,  the  freshman  r^resentative 
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from  this  state's  Fifth  Congressional  dis- 
trict, In  Nassau  County.  Mr.  Lowenstein,  a 
Democrat,  is  best  known  for  his  activities  in 
1967  and  1968,  when  he  set  in  motion  the 
events  leading  to  the  "Dump  Johnson" 
movement,  the  Presidential  candidacies  of 
Eugene  McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  the  Children's  Crusade.  He  was  In  poli- 
tics In  the  broad  sense— mostly  as  a  kind  of 
one-man  civil-liberties  committee,  with 
branches  In  South  Africa,  Spain,  and  Missis- 
sippi—before he  ever  thought  of  public 
office,  and  he  Is  certain  to  remain  In  politics 
in  the  same  way. 

We've  been  over  the  returns  for  the  Fifth 
District  In  more  detail  than  the  Election 
Night  television  bulletins  permitted,  and  the 
figures  show  that  while  Mr.  Lowenstein  lost 
the  election,  he  ran  a  considerably  stronger 
race  than  he  did  in  1968.  when  he  won. 
What  happened  between  1968  and  1970  was 
that  the  Republican-controlled  state  legisla- 
ture redrew  the  boundaries  of  the  district, 
eliminating  the  heavily  Democratic  Five 
Towns  area  and  adding  heavily  Republican 
and  Conservative  areas,  including  the  vil- 
lage of  Massapequa.  Had  the  voting  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Lowenstein  would  have  lost  by  twenty-five 
thousand  votes:  as  it  was,  he  lost  by  about 
eight  thousand,  and  he  ran  some  twenty 
thousand  votes  ahead  of  the  E>emocratlc 
ticket.  His  vote  on  the  Democratic  line  ex- 
ceeded by  about  five  thousand  that  of  his 
opponent  Norman  Lent,  a  state  senator  on 
the  Republican  line.  Mr.  Lent's  margin  of 
victory  came  from  his  votes  on  the  Conserva- 
tive line,  where  he  was  helped  by  the  ex- 
tremely strong  showing  of  that  party's  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  James  Buckley. 

We  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Lowenstein  a  week 
after  EHection  Day  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  the  consequences  of  his  defeat 
would  be.  "The  fact  that  I  lost  worries  me 
less  than  the  possibility  that  the  results  in 
my  district  will  be  misread,"  he  said.  "One 
of  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign for  me  was  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  down  to  Washington  In  the  middle  of 
it  and  vote  against  the  crime  bill  and  the 
military-appropriations  bill.  A  lot  of  people 
came  up  to  me  on  the  floor  and  said,  'For 
God's  sake,  don't  vote  against  these  bills,  Al! 
You'll  never  survive.'  I  think  the  figures 
show  something  quite  different,  which  is 
that  you  can  stand  against  the  war  and 
against  the  Administration's  way  of  dealing 
with  the  so-called  social  issue  and  you  can 
survive  in  the  face  of  that.  My  physical 
presence  In  the  House,  continuing  to  vote  as 
I  voted  before,  a'ould  have  been  the  best  re- 
minder of  that,  but  if  the  message  can  be 
got  across  that  I  was  not  in  fact  defeated  t>e- 
cause  of  the  stands  I  took,  the  danger  that 
what  happened  will  weaken  people's  back- 
bones will  be  less." 

We  asked  about  the  character  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  Mr.  Lowenstein  said,  "There  was 
an  ominous  warning  In  this  campaign,  and 
that  Is  that  the  ugliness  can  get  so  intense 
that  It  confuses  great  numbers  of  voters." 

Having  followed  Mr.  Lowenstein's  for- 
tunes off  and  on  through  the  fall,  we  re- 
membered that  his  opponent  had  taken  his 
cue  from  the  Nlxon-Agnew  campaign 
against  "permissiveness"  and  the  like,  and 
had  carried  the  theme  to  limits  not  exceed- 
ed anywhere  In  the  country.  Among  other 
things,  Mr.  Lowenstein  found  himself  ac- 
cused of  being  "an  echo  of  Hanoi,"  "an  in- 
flamer  of  youth,"  and  "the  chief  apologist 
for  the  Black  Panthers"  odd  accusations  all, 
since  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  a  convinced  anti- 
Communist,  the  leading  advocate  of  student 
participation  in  electoral  politics,  and  a 
critic  of  the  Panthers'  Infatuation  with  vio- 
lence, and  since  these  stands  have  resulted 
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in  mi^h  ill. feeling  toward  him  on  the  ex- 
treme left. 

"The  possibility  exists  that  the  same 
thing  might  happen  that  happened  in  the 
nlneteen-flftles,  when  people  were  swept 
away  by  distortions,"  Mr.  Lowenstein  con- 
tinued. In  the  case  of  the  Fifth  District,  I 
think  it's  important  to  stress  that  while  it 
hurt  us  in  areas  where  we  weren't  able  to 
get  the  facts  to  people,  it  wouldn't  have 
worked  without  the  gerrymander.  It  didn't 
work  in  the  country  at  large,  and  I  don't 
think  It  wlU  work  in  1972.  You  Just  can't 
gerrymander  the  whole  country." 

"What  about  your  own  plans?"  we  asked. 

"In  personal  terms,  I  don't  really  have 
any,  beyond  attending  the  lame-duck  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  lame  ducks  like  me 
will  quack,  and  the  lame  quacks  will  duck. 
In  political  terms,  I'm  going  to  work,  begin- 
ning right  away,  to  see  to  It  that  the  ugli- 
ness that  was  unleashed  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  turned  out  of  office  In  1972.  We  have 
taken  the  measure  of  these  people,  and  they 
can  be  defeated." 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  after  time,  Al 
tried  to  return  to  Congress,  nmning 
not  because  the  prospects  were  good, 
but  because  the  Issues  were  compel- 
ling. He  did  much  better  than  anyone 
expected  everytime,  and  drew  support 
from  every  sector.  A  large  part  of  his 
success  was  because  he  was  a  true 
idealist.  Even  William  Buckley,  the 
most  prominent  conservative  political 
writer,  repeatedly  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported Al  in  his  campaign  for  Con- 
gress, writing  the  following  endorse- 
ment in  the  1978  campaign.  That  cam- 
paign too  was  imsuccessful.  But 
Lowenstein  may  have  known,  much 
more  than  the  rest  of  us,  that  winning 
in  politics  is  truly  not  everything. 

A  Liberal  Indulgence 

New  York.— In  the  Silk  Stocking  District 
of  New  York  City,  the  ganglion  of  so  many 
of  the  miseries  of  the  republic,  and  not  a 
few  of  Its  glories,  the  congressional  race  for 
the  seat  once  occupied  by  Mayor  Ed  Koch 
and  former  Mayor  John  Lindsay  goes  large- 
ly unnoticed.  This  Is  odd  because  the  two 
Democrats  contending  for  nomination  are 
interesting  to  write  about.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  district  should  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  one  of  the  outstanding  young  men 
In  the  country,  Allard  Lowenstein. 

Twice  in  seasons  gone  by  I  have  written 
about  Lowenstein,  infuriating  many  of  my 
friends  because,  you  see,  Lowenstein  is  a  lib- 
eral Democrat.  Why  should  a  conservative 
Republican  advocate  the  election  to  Con- 
gress of  a  liberal  Democrat?  In  the  past, 
pressed  on  the  matter,  I  have  permitted 
myself,  out  of  polemical  fatigue,  to  reply 
simply:  "It  is  a  personal  indulgence."  One 
should  try  to  do  better. 

Lowenstein  is  Independent,  thoughtful,  In 
respect  of  not  a  few  matters,  and  opsimath 
whose  belated  recognition  of,  for  instance, 
the  Inherent  rights  of  parents  to  select  the 
schools  their  children  may  attend,  could 
lose  him  the  edltoral  support  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

But  most  appealing  Is  Lowenstein's  ability 
to  talk  to  people  who  disagree  with  him 
without  Inducing  a  shouting  contest.  As  U.S. 
representative  In  Geneva  to  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Commission  two  years  ago  he  actual- 
ly caused  that  commission  to  consider— how- 
ever briefly— the  question  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  Is  in  Lowenstein  a  quality  of  inno- 
cent good  will  that  makes  the  conventional 
defenses  appear  fustian  and  contrived.  Re- 
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cently.  having  been  banned  from  traveUng 
there  for  20  years  In  punishment  for  writing 
an  unfavorable  book  about  the  race  laws, 
Lowenstein  was  invited  to  visit  South 
Africa.  There,  over  the  airwaves,  he  spoke 
simply  and  eloquently  about  the  fraternal 
imperative,  and  lo,  high  officials  in  the 
South  African  government,  instead  of  look- 
ing the  other  way  and  shooing  him  out.  in- 
vited him  to  return,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  be  free  to  continue  to  speak 
out  against  apartheid,  but  confident  that 
his  palpable  integrity  distinguished  him 
from  the  fanatics  who  desire  in  South 
Africa  less  the  restoration  of  black  rights 
than  the  shedding  of  white  blood. 

There  is,  in  Lowenstein,  a  hectic  idealism 
which  It  Is  Impossible  to  fail  to  l>e  moved  by. 
There  will  be  quite  a  few  liberal  Democrats 
in  the  next  Congress.  So  why  not  one  whose 
integrity  and  warmth  will  at  least  repristin- 
ate  a  movement  grown  cynical,  bureaucratic 
and  ineffective? 

The  liberalism  of  the  Eastern  Establish- 
ment is  grown  hoary  and  bureacratic.  Its 
idealistic  vision,  filtered  through  conserva- 
tive forms,  would  be  an  Improvement  on  the 
existing  situation.  "Christianity  without  the 
crucifixion,"  Whittaker  Chambers  once 
meditated.  "Is  liberalism."  Allard  Lowen- 
stein belongs  In  Congress  as  demonstrably 
as  Rudolph  Nureyev  belongs  on  the  stage.* 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPBSSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
we  are  to  develop  a  consensus  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  problems  facing  the 
military  today,  we  need  to  hear  from 
our  saUors  at  sea  and  our  soldiers  in 
the  field.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  live  with  the  decisions  mad*  in 
Washington. 

Adm.  Harry  D.  Train  n,  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  pro- 
vides us  with  scHne  observations  rarely 
heard  in  Washington. 

The  article,  fn»n  the  March  1980. 
Navy  Times,  follows: 

Retention  Must  Be  Solved  Before  Fleet 

Can  Grow,  Train  Declares 

(By  Paul  Smith) 

Norfolk.— The  VS.  Navy,  badly  needs 
more  ships,  but  it  cannot  expand  the  fleet 
until  it  solves  its  shortages  of  skilled  petty 
officers. 

That's  what  Adm.  Harry  D.  Train  n.  the 
Commander-ln-Chlef  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
and  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlan- 
tic, told  Navy  Times  In  an  Interview. 

"For  example."  Train  said,  "the  wlndfaO 
that  befell  the  nation  when  we  were  permit- 
ted to  buy  the  Iranian  destroyers  ( that  were 
cancelled  by  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini) ...  Is 
going  to  be  a  hard  windfall  to  cash  in  on  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  the  people  to  put  on 
those  ships.  To  put  people  on  those  ships  re- 
quires short-changing  other  ships.  Nonethe- 
less it  was  a  magnificent  step." 

The  Navy  needs  more  ships  If  It  Is  to  meet 
its  defense  commitments,  the  admiral  said, 
but  the  problem  is  much  more  difficult  than 
simply  putting  more  ships  in  commission. 
"We  have  to  solve  (the  problem  of  too  few 
qualified  petty  officers)  before  we  can  in- 
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the  phone  back  on  the  hook  and  says.  'That 
does  it;  I  quit,' "  Train  says. 

The  admiral  said  the  fleet  has  tried  hard 
to  make  people  more  satisfied  with  their 
work.  The  staffs  have  cut  inspections  in 
half.  Train  said  he  favors  even  fewer  inspec- 
tions—that commanding  officers  should  be 
allowed  to  do  their  Jobs  without  interfer- 
ence. The  move  to  shorten  deployments  has 
been  well-received  by  most,  he  added. 

Train  said  he  Is  a  "satisfied  customer"  of 
the  recruiting  and  training  commands.  He 
said  new  recruits  he  sees  are  high-quality, 
well  trained  sailors. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  they  can  replace 
experienced,  seasoned  career  petty  officers. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980.  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  will  be  missing  more  than  one  fifth  of 
the  petty  officers  it  needs  in  critical  special- 
ties, the  ClnC  said. 

Because  of  that  shortage,  ships  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  missions  properly. 
Even  if  a  ship's  complement  were  filled  out 
with  recruits.  Train  said,  "it  still  means  the 
ship  is  going  to  have  trouble  fulfilling  the 
mission  it  is  designed  to  fulfill.  The  critical 
NEC  could  be  in  a  missile  field,  for  example, 
meaning  that  ship's  missile  tottery  is  sus- 
pect as  a  fighting  battery." 

Train  said  it  Is  a  specious  argument  to  say 
that  because  a  ship  has  95  percent  of  her  al- 
lowance, she  is  ready  to  fight;  the  people 
have  to  have  the  proper  skills.  "Sometimes 
it's  worse  to  have  your  full  bag  of  people  if 
you're  short  of  leaders  than  it  is  to  have  a 
short  crew.  (Then)  the  leaders  remaining 
are  hard-pressed  to  do  their  technical  jobs. 
When  they  have  to  manage  a  large  number 
of  untrained  people  a»  the  same  time,  ttiis 
places  a  greater  demand  on  ^them  than  they 
would  have  with  a  (smaller  crew)." 

If  Train  had  enough  people  to  expand  the 
fleet,  he  said  he  would  first  go  after  more 
ships,  missQes  and  planes  for  fleet  air  de- 
fense. He  said  be  needs  more  Aegis  guided 
missile  cruisers  with  the  new  SM-a  missile, 
and  added  that  the  Navy  badly  needs  more 
F-14  Tomcat  fighters  with  their  Phoenix 
missiles. 

"Today,  the  one  thing  that's  holding  the 
fort  for  us  in  the  antiair  warfare  field  is  the 
F-14,"  Train  said.  "We  have  to  take  this  fur- 
ther and  develop  .  .  .  our  fleet  air  defense 
capability,  definitely. 

"Furthermore,"  the  CinC  added,  "we  need 
to  insure  that  we  buy  enough  ships  to  main- 
tain the  size  of  the  Navy  that  the  political 
leadership  feels  will  give  it  the  span  of  edi- 
tions that  are  required  to  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

"The  president  has  declared  publicly  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  that  that 
size  Navy  is  550  ships.  That  translates  to  17 
or  18  (new)  ships  per  year,  no  matter  how 
you  slice  it.  Mathematically,  that's  what  it 
equates  ta"  Train  noted  that  the  five-year 
shipbuilding  plan  calls  for  more  ships  than 
the  FY  '81  budget  but,  "history  has  not 
been  very  kind  to  us  In  our  out-year  ship- 
building program." 

Train  added  that  the  Navy  must  buy  more 
aircraft.  The  current  budget  does  not  buy 
enough  planes  to  replace  a  typical  year's 
losses.  Train  said,  and  that  reduces  the  U.S. 
Navy's  lead  in  tactical  aviation— the  only 
area  that  raises  it  above  the  Soviet  Navy. 

Train  said  he  is  quite  pleased  with  the 
progress  of  women  at  sea.  He  had  high 
praise  for  the  women  in  the  crew  of  the 
tender  Vulcan  and  for  her  skipper,  Capt. 
Harry  Spencer.  He  said  that  crew  has  had 
no  major  problems  intemaUy. 

"If  there  were  problems,  it  was  in  the 
form  of  cultural  shock  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign nations  who  did  not  expect  to  see 
female  sailors  wandering  through  the 
streeU  and  the  sailors'  haunts  of  tradition- 
ally rnale-oriented  Navy  liberty  ports.  And  If 
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I  understand  the  developments  in  that  area 
correctly,  even  that  problem  has  been 
worked  out  to  the  point  where,  as  the  result 
of  (Spencer's)  crew  being  in  and  out  of  these 
liberty  ports,  the  local  populace  has  come  to 
regard  the  sight  of  the  female  sailor  as  a  fa- 
miliar scene. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  commander  said  it's  up 
to  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
decide  whether  women  should  fight.  The 
Navy  assigns  women  to  fill  military  roles. 
The  Navy  should  not  act  as  a  proving 
ground  for  social  experiments,  however, 
Train  said.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  remembering 
Allard  Lowenstein.  who  was  recently 
taken  away  from  us. 

If  Allard  Lowenstein  had  one  legacy 
to  leave,  it  would  be  that  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  get  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process  of  this  Nation.  Because 
of  his  activism,  thousands  of  young 
people  who  never  cared  to  participate 
in  the  political  system  before  did 
indeed  become  involved 

Even  if  you  did  not  agree  with  Al  on 
an  issue,  you  had  to  respect  the  fuU 
devotion  and  forcefulness  that  he  gave 
to  any  cause  he  was  ass4x:iated  with. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to 
put  himself  on  the  line  for  the  ideals 
he  believed  In.  Al  Lowenstein  fought 
his  battles  out  of  sheer  conviction 
with  no  thought  of  personal  gain  for 
himself. 

His  interest  was  to  represent  those, 
especially  the  young  and  poor,  who 
had  few  to  speak  for  them. 

All  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  personally  know  Al,  found  him  to 
be  a  warm,  compassionate  man.  But  he 
was  also  capable  of  hate.  He  hated 
war,  he  hated  poverty,  and  he  hated 
any  violation  of  basic  human  rights. 

Though  Allard  Lowenstein  only 
served  in  the  House  for  one  term,  his 
dedication  to  what  he  believed  was 
right,  will  serve  as  a  standard  for  all 
those  who  follow  him.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  ROY  MARTIN,  ESTEEMED 
CHIEF  OP  POUCE  OF  HALEDON, 
N.J.,  COMMUNITY  LEADER,  DIS- 
TINGUISHED CITIZEN,  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
March  29,  the  residents  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Haledon.  my  congressional 
district,  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
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gather  in  testimony  to  the  outstanding 
public  service  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished public  safety  officers  and 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Roy 
Martin,  whose  standards  of  excellence 
as  chief  of  police  of  Haledon,  N.J., 
have  truly  enriched  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate 
Roy  Martin's  retirement  from  his  law 
enforcement  career,  I  know  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  deep  appreciation  of  all  of  his 
good  worlds  and  share  great  pride  in 
the  success  of  his  achievements  with 
his  good  wife.  Belle;  daughter.  Donna 
(Mrs.  Robert)  Vander  Vliet;  and 
grandchildren,  Robert  and  Rebecca. 

Chief  Martin  has  indeed  earned  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  us 
for  the  quality  of  his  leadership  in 
seeking  to  achieve  optimum  public 
safety  for  all  of  our  people.  Through- 
out his  lifetime  he  has  forged  ahead 
with  devotion  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
In  combating  crime  and  protecting  the 
life  of  our  people.  We  appl&ud  his 
knowledge,  training,  hard  work,  and 
personal  commitment  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  the  fullest  confi- 
dence and  strongest  support  of  the 
people  of  our  community.  He  has 
always  applied  the  most  sophisticated 
and  advanced  techniques  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  exemplary  record  of  perform- 
ance and  distinguished  achievements 
are  now  lastingly  etched  in  the  annals 
of  the  public  records  of  the  borough  of 
Haledon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roy's  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  foimders  of  the  borough  of 
Haledon  and  he  has  continued  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Martin  family  with  his 
deep  affection  and  dedication  to  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  communi- 
ty. He  officially  retired  from  the  Hale- 
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don  Police  Department  on  January  1, 
1980,  after  28  years  as  a  police  officer 
and  12  of  these  years  as  chief  of 
police. 

He  has  been  a  staunch  supporter 
and  active  participant  in  many  civic 
and  community  Improvement  pro- 
grams and  will  long  t>e  rethembered 
for  not  only  his  official  duties  and  ac- 
complishments where  he  has  risked 
life  and  limb  and  been  cited  for  brav- 
ery but  for  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship and  richness  of  his  wisdom  to 
all— young  and  adults  alike. 

When  asked  to  serve  on  a  commit- 
tee, to  chair  some  event,  to  speak,  to 
participate,  his  answer  was  always 
yes— especially  where  our  young 
people  were  concerned.  He  l(x>ked  for- 
ward to  passing  out  the  PAL  little 
league  awards  and  checking  their 
bikes  on  bike  safety  day,  or  speaking 
to  their  parents  for  the  PTA.  Many 
parents  from  broken  marriages  would 
go  to  him  for  help  when  their  children 
were  becoming  uncontrollable. 

At  Christmas  he  would  always  vol- 
unteer to  work  for  any  patrolman  who 
had  small  children  and  you  could  be 
sure  on  other  holidays  as  well  he 
would  deliver  to  those  on  duty  a  plate 
of  warm  food— from  his  own  kitchen. 
On  Halloween  he  delighted  in  handing 
oiit  bags  of  candy  at  the  station,  that 
he  had  purchased.  The  "kids"  were 
always  very  important. 

After  a  heavy  snowstorm,  en  route  to 
or  from  police  headquarters  you  might 
find  Roy  stopping  to  shovel  a  sidewalk 
where  he  knew  the  (xxupant  was  ill  or 
unable  to  do  so.  He  truly  is  a  beloved 
and  esteemed  police  chief  and  good 
friend  to  all  and  particularly  to  those 
in  need. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  these  good  works 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to 
provide  you  with  an  insight  of  the  be- 
nevolence and  good  will  that  Roy 
Martin  was  blessed  with  and  shared 
with  so  many,  many  others.  He  is  a 
senator  of  the  Jaycees  International 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Passaic 
County  Police  Chiefs  Association,  he 
served  as  financial  officer  and  presi- 
dent, as  well  as  several  (ximmittees  in- 
cluding education  and  training.  On  the 
State  level  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Police  Chiefs  Association  and 
has  served  as  its  financial  offi<:er  as 
well  as  chariman  of  ways  and  means 
committee,  committees  on  legal  aid 
and  arbitration.  He  also  served  on  the 
crime  prevention  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  indeed  impropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
cf  life  here  in  America  and  I  am  hon- 
ored and  privileged  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  Roy  Martin's  lifetime  of  out- 
standing public  service.  As  Chief 
Martin  retires  his  official  leadership 
badge  of  courage  and  valor  as  the  es- 
teemed chief  of  police  of  Haledon, 
N.J.,  I  respectfully  seek  this  national 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  our 
country  placing  others  above  self  in 
providing  safety  in  the  streets,  secu- 
rity in  the  home,  and  optimum  public 
safety  for  all  of  our  people. 

For  his  contribution  to  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  our  communi- 
ty. State,  and  Nation  we  do  indeed 
salute  an  outstanding  citizen  and  great 
American— the  Honorable  Roy  Martin 
of  Haledon,  N.J.« 
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The  Senat4 
piration  of 
order  by  Hon 
ator  from  th< 


tte 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Neal  T.  Jones,  pastor, 
Columbia  Bai  itist  Church,  Palls  Church, 
Va.,  offered  t  tie  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray 

Dear  Heavenly 
ference  is  nojtvhere 
everywhere, 
on  You  we 
tention.  Absorb 
life  in  Your 


:n 
expand 


from 


niore 


t> 


us  emerge 
of  worship 
with  You. 

Enable  us 
today  with  thi  s 
pursuit  of  Ymr 
"Save"  us  frqm 
wisdom  for 
the    f oolhard  r 
judges — what 
tect"  us  from 
of  a  single  ai^le 

"Help"  us 
the  journey 
destiny.  Take 
ward  finally 

In  the  nami ! 


Father,  Yoiu-  circmn- 

and  Your  center  is 

centering  our  thoughts 

the  center  of  our  at- 

our  finite  approaches  to 

infinite  understanding.  Let 

these  explosive  moments 

like  You  and  always 


merge  the  momentary  of 
record  of  yesterday  in  the 
everlasting  tomorrow. 
Solomon's  sin — trading 
!  marts."  "Deliver"  us  from 
belief    of    the    ancient 
seems  right  is  right.  "Pro- 
folly  of  Eden — one  big  bite 
and  we  can  play  Giod. 
in  process  and  enjoy 
is  well  as  anticipate  the 
us  onward  daily  and  up- 


ei  igage 


PRESH  )ING 


To  the  Senate: 

Under  the 
the  Standing 
appoint  the  Honorable 
Senator  from 
form  the  duties 


Mr. 

the  chair  as 
pore 


RECCXJNIT  [ON 


The  ACTINj 
pore.  The  actipg 
ognized. 


Mr.   BAUCTJS 
unanimous  coi  isent 
the  proceedini  s 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
recess,  and  was  called  to 
Dennis  DeConcini,  a  Sen- 
State  of  Arizona. 


of  the  great  I  am.  Amen. 


APPoiNTMiarr  op  acting  presi- 
dent PRO  TEMPORE 


The 
will  please  redd 
Senate  frwn  1  he 
(Mr.  MAcmrsoiT). 

The  assistai  t  legislative  clerk  read  the 
f<dlowlng  lettqr: 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 
a  communication  to  the 
President  pro  tempore 


U.S.  Senate. 
F  iesident  pko  tempore, 
Washi)  iffton.  D.C..  March  26.  1980. 


n  ules 


tie 


prcfrlslons  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
Dennis  DeConcini,  a 
State  of  Arizona,  to  per- 
of  the  Chair. 
Varxen  O.  Macnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

DeCON  CINI  thereupon  assumed 
.i.cting  President  pro  tem- 


OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJ4)RrrY  LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
majority  leader  is  rec- 


T]  [E  JOURNAL 


Mr.  President,   I  ask 
that  the  Journal  of 
be  approved  to  date. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  assume  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  may  want  to  use  his  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  request  for  my  time.  I  shall  yield  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  if  he 
wishes  to  add  it  to  his  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  have  no  need  for 
the  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ARMY  TAKES  ACTION  TO  CORRECT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
harassment  of  female  military  person- 
nel has  been  reported  recently.  On  Jan- 
uary 2  of  this  year,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  requesting  a  re- 
sponse on  this  matter  and  asking  that 
definitive  corrective  measures  be  taken. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Secretary  re- 
sponded to  my  request  for  remedial 
action. 

Subsequently,  I  have  received  a  nimi- 
ber  of  individual  complaints  from  female 
military  personnel  pointing  out  specific 
ways  in  which  the  Army  itself  promotes 
the  type  of  sexist  attitudes  which  foster 
the  harassment  of  women.  One  area  of 
complaint  involved  publications  put  out 
by  the  Army  which  portray  female  in- 
structors in  a  very  objectionable  manner. 
Two  publications  in  specific  were  brought 
to  my  attention:  "Dee  Dee  Durite"  to  be 
used  by  defense  contractors  and  PS,  the 
Preventive  Maintenance  Monthly  pro- 
duced for  Army  mechanics.  In  both  of 
these  cases,  reports  by  my  constituents 
testified  to  detrimental  effect  these  ma- 
terials had  on  the  treatment  of  women. 
And  in  both  of  these  cases,  the  Army 
took  favorable  action  by  either  removing 
the  overtly  objectionable  materials,  or 
taking  It  off  the  shelf  altogether,  as  in 
the  case  of  "Dee  Dee  Durite." 

I  commend  the  Army  for  taking  these 
necessary  first  steps  toward  eliminating 
material  which  promotes  the  wrong  type 
of  attitude  regarding  women  and  which 
has  encouraged  an  atmosphere  that  al- 
lowed male  soldiers  to  see  sexual  harass- 
ment as  acceptable  behavior.  I  look  for- 


ward to  future  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  in  making  sure  that  they  are 
not  inadvertently  contributing  to  these 
harmful  conceptions  of  the  female 
soldier.  I  hope  that  they  will  look  at  the 
larger  portent  of  their  practices  and  pub- 
lications which  could  hinder  efforts  to 
equalize  relations  between  two  groups 
carrying  the  essential  task  of  defending 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  correspondence  from 
the  Army  regarding  these  publications 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Axmt, 
OrricE   OF  THE  Assistant  Secretaxt, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  25, 1980. 

Hon.    WlLLUM    PROXMIRE, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  response  to 
your  28  January  letter  concerning  the  sexist 
nature  of  PS,  the  Preventive  Maintenance 
Monthly  magazine,  the  Army  Is  changing  the 
characterization  of  women  In  the  magazine 
to  insure  it  conforms  to  Army  policy. 

The  Army's  policy  Is  that  Its  official  pub- 
lications will  not  contain  material  of  an  un- 
dignified nature  or  which  may  discredit  the 
Department  of  the  Army  or  Its  members. 
Central  to  this  policy  Is  the  Army's  full  com- 
mitment to  sexual  and  racial  equality  (as  re- 
flected in  the  recruiting  advertisement  In  the 
February  issue  of  Glamour  magazine) .  As  an 
official  Army  publication,  PS  will  Intensify 
Its  effort  to  implement  this  policy. 

PS  is  a  technical  news  magazine  designed 
to  Inform  and  motivate  the  soldier  to  keep 
equipment  maintained  and  ready  for  combat. 
Approximately  140.000  copies  of  each  issue 
are  distributed  throughout  the  Army,  pri- 
marily to  soldiers  in  combat  related  units. 
For  almost  thirty  years,  PS  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
Army. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Army  has 
changed  the  thrust  of  PS  to  reflect  a  chang- 
ing Army  In  a  changing  world.  Women  sol- 
diers depicted  In  a  representative  number  of 
past  Issues  are  shown  performing  mainte- 
nance or  office  records  keeping  duties  along 
with  male  soldiers  assigned  similar  duties. 
We'll  continue  these  efforts  to  portray  male 
and  female  soldiers  equitably  In  future  Is- 
sues. As  part  of  these  efforts,  the  Army  plans 
to  modify  the  apparel  of  the  magazine's  car- 
toon characters.  Connie  and  Bonnie.  The 
modifications  will  eliminate  overt  sexual  ori- 
entation In  the  characters  without  detract- 
ing from  their  roles  as  civilian  Instructors 
providing  guidance  on  preventive  mainte- 
nance techniques  to  the  soldier. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  D.  Clark. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) . 

OmcE  or  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  17,  1980. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Proxmire:    You   will  recall 
that  on   January  28,    1980,  I  wrote   to  you 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


about  the  sexist  content  of  a  publication  is- 
sued by  a  regional  office  of  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  (DLA).  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  this  matter  has  been  corrected  by  DLA. 

The  "Dee  Dee  Durite"  publication  of  De- 
cember 1977.  was  developed  as  an  unofficial 
publication  by  Quality  Assurance  i>erEonnel 
of  the  Defense  Contracts  Administration 
Services  Region  (DCASR).  Chicago.  It  was 
Intended  as  an  aid  for  Defense  contractors 
in  the  preparation  of  DD  Form  250;  a  multi- 
purpose form  used  as  a  packing  list,  shipping 
document,  evidence  of  Inspection  and  ac- 
ceptance, and  In  some  Instances,  as  an  In- 
voice. 1  he  only  other  source  of  DD  Form  250 
preparation  instructions  Is  In  Appendix  I  of 
the  Defense  Acquisition  Regulation   (DAR). 

Since  the  booklet  was  considered  to  be 
an  unofficial  publication,  it  was  not  as- 
signed an  official  handbook  number,  nor  did 
It  receive  clearance  through  normal  publi- 
cation review  procedures.  Consequently, 
neither  reproduction  nor  distribution  of  the 
document  were  controlled. 

It  is  estimated  that  DCASR.  Chicago 
Quality  Assurance  Representatives  (QARs) 
distributed  2,000  copies  of  the  "Dee  Dee 
Durite"  booklet  to  Defense  contractors  in 
the  DCASR,  Chicago  area.  No  other  regional 
office  In  the  Defense  Contract  Administra- 
tion Services  organization  received  or  used 
copies  of  this  publication. 

The  subordinate  offices  of  DCASR,  Chicago 
and  their  QARs  were  notified  in  April  1978 
that  they  were  to  discontinue  use  of  the 
booklet  and  to  destroy  all  undistributed 
copies. 

The  basis  for  this  action  was  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  DCASR.  Chicago 
Federal  Women's  Program  Coordinator.  This 
recommendation  was  consistent  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy. 

To  further  assure  that  the  "Dee  Dee  Du- 
rite" booklet  had  been  removed  from  circu- 
lation, an  article  was  placed  in  the  "DCASR. 
Chicago  Quality  Assurance  Newsletter"  of 
April  4,  1979.  This  newsletter  is  distributed 
to  all  Quality  Assurance  personnel  in  the 
Region.  In  the  article,  QARs  were  reminded 
that  only  Appendix  I  of  the  DAR  contained 
proper  procedures  for  completion  of  DD 
Form  250  and  that  any  other  Instruction  or 
publication  concerning  the  form  should  be 
discarded.  In  addition.  QARs  were  requested 
to  recall  all  copies  of  the  "Dee  Dee  Durite" 
booklet  and  to  personally  assure  their  re- 
moval  and   destruction. 

You  should  know  that  all  of  the  DLA  field 
activities  have  conducted  a  review  of  existing 
documents,  practices  and  procedures,  which 
may  have  a  discriminatory  Impact  upon 
women  or  members  of  minority  groups.  This 
Is  an  ongoing  effort.  The  "Dee  Dee  Durite 
Booklet"  was  Identified  In  such  a  review  and 
consequently,  has  been  cancelled. 

I  hope  this  will  be  helpful  to  you  In  re- 
plying to  your  constituent.  Should  you  have 
any  further  questions  about  this  matter, 
please  call  me  at  697-«381.  Thank  you  for 
your  Interest  in  this  Department's  equal  op- 
portunity programs. 
Sincerely, 

M.  Kathleen  Carpenter, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  A 
NECESSARY  RESTRAINT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  history  genocide  has  been 
perpetrated  by  men  against  their  fellow 
men.  How  is  it  that  nations  and  men  can 


be  driven  to  commit  such  atrocities? 
Consider  the  thoughts  of  Alexsander 
Solzhenitsyn  as  expressed  in  his  book, 
"The  Gulag  Archipelago."  Solzhenitsyn 
has  exprienced  the  Gulag  first  hand  and 
has  witnessed  great  misery  and  suffering. 
His  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  men  and 
nations  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  genocide 
issue. 

Consider  first  the  individual  man. 
Solzhenitsyn  tells  us  that  the  desire  for 
power  is  among  the  most  fundamental  of 
human  passions  and  that  to  satisfy  this 
desire  man  tends  to  seek  some  justifica- 
tion for  his  actions.  A  man  will  always 
try  to  convince  himself  that  his  actions 
promote  good  and  are  within  accepted 
norms. 

Now  consider  the  nation  state  for  it 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  nation  state  has  acted,  as  we 
know,  in  a  genocidal  way,  in  Kilter's  Ger- 
many and  in  Cambodia  and  throughout 
history. 

As  never  before,  it  is  possible  for  the 
power  over  many  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  few  and,  in  exercis- 
ing its  power,  a  state  may  find  its  justi- 
fication in  some  ideology.  Solzhenitssm 
tells  us  how  Nazis  invoked  the  glory  of 
the  homeland  and  the  supremacy  of 
Aryan  race  to  attain  their  ends.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  raised  the  banner  of 
equality,  brotherhood  and  the  happiness 
of  future  generations  to  legitimize  Its  ac- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  for  those  who 
know  of  no  moral  or  legal  order  beyond 
their  own  self-serving  ideology,  power 
entrusted  to  them  may  become  a  deadly 
weapon. 

The  Genocide  Convention  seeks  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  The  destructive  pow- 
ers of  a  State  must  be  restrained  by  a 
strong  body  of  international  law.  Hie 
convention  declares  that  genocide  is  a 
crime  against  all  nations  which  will  be 
prosecuted  and  punished. 

It  is  most  imperative,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  seriously  consider  and  act  at 
long,  long  last  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. I  urge  that  we  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  so  that  these  acts  which  the 
Nazis  and  Soviets  committed  can  never 
occur  again. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNI^nON  OF  SENATOR 
HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  what  spe- 
cial order  is  next? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  in 
the  Chamber.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  time  t>e  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEl^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  tar  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  AMD 

DEncrrs 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  so  much  rhetoric — 
I  am  tempted  to  say  propaganda — from 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Congress 
in  regard  to  Government  spending,  def- 
icits, that  I  think  the  facts  and  the  fig- 
ures have  become  obscived. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  November  16,  1979 — that 
was  only  4  months  ago.  It  was  on  that 
date  that  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
53,  dealing  with  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget,  was  passed.  That  budget  resolu- 
tion put  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  at 
$548  billion.  It  established  the  deficit  at 
$30  billion. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  exceed  $40 
billion. 

Bear  in  mind,  it  was  only  4  months  ago 
that  the  Congress  approved  the  budget 
for  the  current  year. 

Let  us  go  to  the  1981  budget  as 
submitted  by  President  Carter  on 
January  28. 

President  Carter  proposed  Govern- 
ment spending  of  $616  billion.  That  is  a 
$68  billion  increase  in  spending. 

When  that  budget  was  submitted, 
many  of  us  took  the  view  that  it  was  an 
irresponsible  increase.  The  country,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  apparently,  took  that 
view  and  the  administration  itself  sub- 
sequently seemed  to  realize  that  such 
was  the  case  because  on  March  14  Presi- 
dent Carter  addressed  the  American  peo- 
ple and  said  that  he  was  reducing  his 
budget  by  $13  billion.  That  was  on  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  in  the  press. 

Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are. 

In  that  same  revised  budget  proposal 
which  President  Carter  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  advocated  an  increase  in  spend- 
ing of  $10  billion,  with  a  reduction  of 
$13  billion.  His  own  figures  show  that 
his  new  figure  for  spending  for  fiscal  1981 
is  $613  billion.  When  we  take  his  original 
of  $616  billion  and  subtract  $613  billion 
from  it,  one  finds  that  the  reduction  Is 
$3  billion  and  not  $13  billion. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  that  same  budg- 
et proposal  of  March  14,  the  President 
proposed  &n  increase  in  spending  for  1980 
of  $5  billion. 

So  what  he  did  on  March  14,  actually, 
was  to  increase,  have  a  net  increase  in 
spending  of  $2  billion. 
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Mr.  Presic  ent.  I  realize  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vi:  ginia  perhaps  takes  a  more 
cautious  vie  v  of  Federal  spending  than 
many  other:  do. 

However,  regardless  of  how  one  may 
vote  aa  the  matter  of  the  spending  of 
Government  funds.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  al  of  us  be  aware  of  the  facts 
but  also  tak>  into  account  the  facts. 

The  publi(  press,  the  radio,  the  televi- 
si<m,  the  net  spapers,  and  the  politicians 
in  the  Whl«  House  all  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  large  reduction  in  spend- 
ing below  wiat  the  President  proposed 
<Hi  January  28.  That  simply  is  not  the 
case.  I  say  an  ain  that  4  months  ago.  Con- 
gress approved  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1980  totalinj  $548  bUlion.  The  President 
recommends  and  is  urging  Congress  to 
appropriate  for  fiscal  year  1981  $613  bil- 
lion. That  represents  an  increase  in 
spending  of  :  ;65  billion  from  last  Novem- 
ber through  the  fiscal  year  of  1981.  I 
believe  that  such  a  huge  increase  would 
be  very  detr  mental  to  this  Nation. 

The  home  >uilders  from  Virginia — and 
I  assume  fmm  other  States — will  be  in 
town  today.  There  wUl  be  a  large  meet- 
ing which  I  will  attend  this  afternoon 
with  the  Virginia  homebuUders.  They 
are  deeply  c  mcemed  about  the  tremen- 
dous interes  rates  which  the  American 
people  have  to  pay.  This  has  brought 
new  constru(  tion  to  a  halt.  Undoubtedly, 
there  will  b(  bankruptcies.  The  cost  of 
money  is  so  ;reat  that  the  young  people 
of  the  UnitKi  States  cannot  afford  to 
buy  or  build  homes  today. 

I  am  goinj  to  say  to  the  homebuilders, 
when  I  meei  with  them  this  afternoon, 
that  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done, 
if  interest  ra  tes  are  to  be  reduced,  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  reduce 
the  tremenddus  increase  in  spending  that 
has  been  pr»posed.  The  more  the  Gov- 
ernment go<s  into  the  money  markets, 
the  more  th»t  forces  interest  rates  up. 
The  Govemfient  is  borrowing  from  the 
tremendous  rate,  and  the 
(lovemment  goes  into  the 
money  mark  ets,  the  higher  the  Interest 
rates  will  be. 

vay  that  can  be  controlled 
Government  spending,  to 
reduce,  not  telow  what  we  are  spending 
now — I  do  nc  t  know  of  anyone  who  advo- 
cates that— put  to  reduce  the  huge  In- 
have  been  proposed  by  the 
administratii>n. 

A  $65  billon  increase  has  been  pro- 

I  sufafnlt  that  that  is  unreason - 

Congress  adopts  a  budget 


public  at  a 
more    the 


The  onJv 
is  to  contro 


posed 
able;  and  if 


proposal  an^here  near  that  figure,  it 
inflation  and  higher  inter- 


means  more 
est  rates 
Mr.  Presiient, 


re- 


I  yield  back  the 
mainder  of  Iny  time. 

The  ACn  NG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Si  nator's  time  has  expired. 


VnTATIONlOF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NmON  C  F  SENATOR  STEWART 

Mr.  BAUC  as.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  t  iie  next  special  order  is  for 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stew- 
art). Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  unable  to  come 
to  the  floor.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  special  order  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted 
to  the  majority  leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  of  morning  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF 
1980— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3919,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  conference  report  on  H.B.  3919,  an  act 
to  Impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  conference 
report  is  limited  to  5  hours  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:45  AJ^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  meeting  and  that  those  who  man- 
age the  conference  report  are  tied  up  in 
the  Finance  Committee  meeting. 

I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
11:45  a.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:50  a.m.,  recessed  until  11:45  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Hefxin)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
Alabama  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum without  it  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
was  that  time  charged  against  both 
sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
charged  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA  be  permitted  to  speak  as  in  morn- 
ing business  and  introduce  legislation  as 
in  morning  business,  notwithstanding 
the  Pastore  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  391— RESOLU- 
TION PROCLAIMING  "NATIONAL 
MIME  WEEK" 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Gravel)  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  391 

Wbereas,  the  tradition  of  mime  and  panto- 
mime parallels  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic civilization  from  the  time  of  ancient 
Oreece; 

Whereas,  American  mime  artists  are  re- 
spected worldwide  for  their  unique  and  dy- 
namic contribution  to  this  classic  art  form; 

Whereas,  the  thousands  of  mime  artists 
currently  creating,  producing  and  perform- 


ing In  our  nation  have  given  us  a  better  view 
of  ourselves  and  our  world  through  silent 
films,  street  theater,  television  and  theater 
for  the  deaf; 

Whereas,  the  art  of  mime  and  pantomime 
should  be  recognized  as  a  cherished  national 
treasure  In  our  performing  arts; 

Whereas,  the  nature  of  mime  and  panto- 
mime Is  celebration; 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  share  In  the  special 
magic  of  mime  by  attending  live  perfcHm- 
ances  and  media  presentations  of  this  prized 
art  form; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  XTnlted 
States  show  Its  support  and  appreciation  by 
proclaiming  April  1  through  April  7  as  Na- 
tional Mime  Weelc. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  proclaim- 
ing National  Mime  Week  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  391)  proclaiming 
National  Mime  Week. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  legislation  today  to  proclaim 
April  1  through  April  7  as  "National 
Mime  Week."  Cosponsors  are  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  DoHENici,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Gavel. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 124,  which  expressed  the  support 
and  appreciation  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  art  of  pantomime  by  proclaiming 
the  week  of  April  1  as  "National  Mime 
Week." 

The  art  of  mime  and  pantomime  as 
performed  by  American  artists  is  recog- 
nized internationally  to  be  an  innovative 
and  unique  form  of  theatrical  excellence. 
The  thousands  of  mime  artists  who  are 
currently  creating,  producing  and  per- 
forming in  our  country  are  contributing 
immeasurably  to  the  richness  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage.  It  is  only  fitting  that  a 
time  should  be  set  aside  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  acknowledging  pantomime  as 
a  cherished  national  treasure  in  our 
performing  arts.  As  the  nature  of  mime 
and  pantomime  Is  one  of  celebration,  all 
Americans  should  be  encouraged  to  share 
in  the  special  magic  of  mime  during  this 
week  by  attending  live  performances, 
films  and  other  events  which  present 
this  highly  prized  art  form. 

Last  year  during  Mime  Week  there 
was  the  National  Mime  Parade  featuring 
Red  Skelton.  The  parade  marched  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  silent  celebra- 
tion of  that  historic  occasion.  Two 
marching  bands  joined  in,  pretending  to 
play  their  Instruments,  miming  their 
way  to  the  Corcoran  Gallerv.  They  were 
met  there  by  Mrs.  Mondale.  and  the 
festivities  continued  throughout  the 
weekend,  ending  with  a  special  per- 
formance In  the  Kennedy  Center.  Special 
recognition  for  that  occasion  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  Joe  Jeff,  regional  represent- 


ative for  the  International  Mimes  and 
Pantomlmlsts  in  the  Washington  area, 
who  was  very  Instrumental  in  that 
celebration. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  since  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  was  con- 
strained to  enter  an  objection  until  I 
heard  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
said  in  support  of  the  resolution,  and 
having  said  that,  I  have  been  left  speech- 
less, defenseless,  and  in  no  position  to 
object.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  overcome  with 
the  thought  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  rendered  speechless 
even  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  The  Senate  finally 
Is  coming  down  the  home  stretch  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax  legislation.  It  has 
been  a  long  process,  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  spent  grueling  hours 
trying  to  shape  H.R.  3919  into  legisla- 
tion that  would  address  most  adequately 
the  concerns  and  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
undying  effort  of  the  craiferees  in  tack- 
ling the  resolution  of  the  differences  In 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill.  We  have  come  a  long  way.  But  1 
think  we  should  guard  against  believ- 
ing it  Is  all  over  at  this  point.  We  should 
guard  against  anything  short  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  The  windfall  profit  tax 
legislation  Is  the  largest  tax  measure 
ever  considered  by  Congress  and  much 
too  Important  to  let  slip  through  the 
Senate  without  proper  scrutiny. 

I  voted  In  favor  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  in  December.  There  are  many  posi- 
tive provisions  from  the  Senate  version 
which  remain  In  the  conference  report 
In  which  I  have  a  great  Interest. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  In- 
creased tax  credits  for  homeowners  and 
businesses  who  invest  in  renewable 
energy  equipment  such  as  solar,  wind,  or 
geothermal.  I  strongly  support  the 
special  and  deserved  promotion  of  gaso- 
hol  production  and  the  extension  of  the 
exemption  for  gasohol  from  the  4  cents 
a  gallon  Federal  excise  tax  on  gas  and 
diesel  fuel.  Second,  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  small  savers  exemption 
from  taxes  on  gross  Income  of  dividends 


and  Interest  received  from  domestic 
sources.  Many  people  are  having  trouble 
making  ends  meet,  much  less  having 
money  left  over  to  save.  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  save  and  therefore  reduce  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Third,  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  the  repeal  of  the  carry- 
over basis.  It  certainly  became  apparent 
after  initial  implementation  that  carry- 
over was  unwieldy  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  establishing  the  basis 
at  which  an  asset  was  acquired  by  the 
deceased. 

Partly  because  of  my  desire  to  see  these 
measures  enacted,  I  made  the  difficult 
decision  to  support  the  Senate  version  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  bill  repre- 
sented considerable  compromise  from 
those  on  all  sides  of  the  issue.  My  decision 
was  based  further  on  the  fact  that  I 
believed  the  measure  provided  healthy 
incentives  and  exemptions  for  Increased 
production  while  allocating  needed  reve- 
nue for  low-income  assistance  and  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  transporta- 
tion systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  Senator  Dole  will  yield  me 
another  4  minutes  to  complete  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  Is  representing  Mr.  Dole. 
The  Senator  may  yield  himself  4  min- 
utes on  Mr.  Dole's  behalf. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

However,  many  provisions  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  have  been  further  compro- 
mised during  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence to  the  point  where  I  find  it  Impossi- 
ble to  support  the  conference  report.  The 
bill  contains  Inequities  which  directly 
discourage  further  production  and  in- 
equities which  I  cannot  rationalize  away 
even  In  the  spirit  of  compromise. 

I  am  quite  dismayed  over  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  exemption  for  the  first 
1.000  barrels  per  day  of  oil  produced  by 
the  independent  operators.  President 
Carter's  rationale  for  the  original  legis- 
lation was  to  prevent  the  UJS.  oil  pro- 
ducers from  reaping  what  he  called 
unearned  excessive  profits  from  the 
phased  decontrol  of  U.S.  oil  prices.  All 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  big  oil. 
All  attacks  have  been  targeted  toward 
the  integrated  major  companies.  Yet  it 
is  not  those  companies  that  will  suffer 
the  most  from  this  tax.  It  Is  the  smaU 
Independent  oil  men  and  royalty  owners. 
As  it  has  been  pointed  out  time  and 
again,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  explor- 
atory wells  are  drilled  by  independents. 
Thev  are  almost  exclusively  reliant  on 
cash  flow  generated  at  the  wellhead. 

Therefore,  every  dollar  taken  from  the 
Independents  In  the  form  of  a  windfall 
profit  tax  is  a  dollar  not  available  for 
drilling  new  wells.  Since  the  major  com- 
panies transport,  refine,  and  maiicet 
crude  oil,  they  will  be  able  to  pass  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  tax  along  to 
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Pinally,  I  was  quite  surprised  by  the 
earmarking  of  the  revenues  generated 
by  the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  original 
intent  of  this  revenue  was  to  assist  low- 
incc»ne  households  to  offset  additional 
petroleum  costs,  to  provide  energy  effi- 
cient mass  transit  and  to  provide 
financial  support  for  energy  program 
initiatives.  I  now  find  it  quite  interesting 
that  only  15  percent  of  the  revenue  is 
targeted  for  energy  initiatives,  and  this 
is  inclusive  of  mass  transportation 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
refer  the  conference  report  to  the 
Finance  Committee  to  address  these 
specific  concerns. 

(Mr.  LEVIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  statement 
and  his  reference  to  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment, which  was  the  exemption  to  the 
independents.  Because  that  particular 
•amendment  has  pasred  through  this 
body  after  testimony  by  the  independ- 
ents that  105  percent  of  the  revenue 
generated  at  the  wellhead  was  put  back 
into  drilling  and  exploration  to  find  new 
oil.  That  is  part  of  the  cash  flow  that 
they  utilize  for  that.  To  the  extent  that 
this  tax  is  imposed  on  them,  that  means 
that  will  be  that  much  less  money  spent 
for  exploration. 

I  do  not  know  anvone  who  says  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  find  more  oil. 

Then  we  have  the  interesting  situation 
and  paradox,  I  think,  where  we  talk 
about  subsidizing  $40  a  barrel  synthetic 
oil,  but  we  turn  around  and  put  a  pen- 
alty on  $22  enhanced  recovery  for  ter- 
tiary oil.  It  just  really  does  not  make  any 
sense.  So  I  share  much  of  the  concern. 

I  know,  too,  that  what  the  royalty 
owners,  as  they  come  to  understand  this 
legislation,  particularly  if  they  have 
stripper  production,  are  really  going  to 
see  is  a  reduction  in  the  income  that  they 
are  now  receiving. 

So  there  are  going  to  be  some  serious 
difficulties  with  that  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  his  re- 
marks with  wh  ch  I  fully  agree. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wlU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  5  hours  of  debate  was  allotted 
to  the  conference  report  today.  How 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
five  minutes  have  been  used. 


BYRD.  I  thank  the 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  both  cloakrooms 
to  inquire  of  the  Senators  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  Senators  wish  to  speak  on  the 
conference  report  today  and  if  Senators 
do,  if  they  know  who  they  are,  if  they 
will  give  their  identity  and  approximate- 
ly how  much  time  they  will  need,  and  to 
get  them  over  soon,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. So  the  cloakrooms  will  please  try  to 
find  out  within  5  minutes  what  the  situ- 
ation is,  so  we  can  act  accordingly. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  just  came  to  the  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  brief  state- 
ment. Is  the  Senator  going  to  be  long? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  About  3  minutes. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Pine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  the  Senator  desires. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  all  of  my  colleagues 
know  I  have  favored  a  very  strong  wind- 
fall proflt  tax.  The  $227  billion  tax  pro- 
posed under  the  conference  report,  out 
of  what  will  almost  certainly  be  $1  tril- 
lion in  increased  revenues  to  the  oil  com- 
panies, seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  bar- 
gains the  oil  industry  ever  got,  because 
they  become  full  partners  in  the  OPEC 
cartel. 

When  the  President  elected  to  decon- 
trol oil  prices  in  this  country,  he  allowed 
the  American  oil  industry  to  receive 
whatever  the  OPEC  cartel  decides,  with 
its  13  oil  ministers  sitting  around  a 
table  fixing  prices,  a  conspiracy  that 
would  be  a  fiagrant  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  laws  if  conducted  in  this 
country.  We  would  put  them  in  jail  for  it. 
Instead  of  at  least  condemning  that 
conduct,  we  are  condoning  it  by  actually 
allowing  the  American  oil  industry  to 
become  a  partner  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  weakness  of  the  tax. 
the  bill  is  objectionable  because  it  phases 
out.  I  see  no  merit  whatever  in  allowing 
th*s  tax  to  phase  out  at  such  t<me  as  $227 
billion  has  been  collected  by  the  Federal 
Treasury. 
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When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reported  this  bill,  they  made  an  assump- 
tion that  the  American  public  would  pay 
$831  billion  as  a  result  of  decontrol,  but 
we  know  it  will  be  an  additional  trillion 
dollars,  or  maybe  $2  trillion,  over  the 
next  10  years  that  the  American  taxpay- 
ers will  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  interesting 
thing  that  when  the  President  decided 
to  decontrol  the  price  of  oil,  he  said  to 
the  American  people  that  this  will  cost 
$100  billion  annually  between  now  and 
1990,  additional. 

Is  it  not  interesting  how  everything  is 
relative? 

If  he  had  sent  a  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress to  levy  $100  billion  annual  in- 
crease in  income  taxes,  we  would  have 
had  the  second  American  revolution.  Yet, 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  it  occurs. 

Then,  of  course,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  has  compounded  the  felony 
with  a  10-cent  gas  tax  which  asks  the 
American  people  for  an  additional  $14 
billion,  in  exchange  for  what?  A  reduc- 
tion in  gasoline  consumption  of  1  per- 
cent? A  reduction  in  oil  imports  from  $90 
billion  to  $89  billion? 

The  real  result  of  the  gas  tax  will  sim- 
ply be  an  increase  in  inflation — a  terri- 
ble tradeoff. 

So  the  oil  companies  will  cough  up  $227 
billion,  by  1987,  as  suggested  here,  or, 
even  more  hkely,  in  1984  or  1985,  depend- 
ing upon  what  the  OPEC  cartel  decides 
to  do,  but  we  have  elected  to  put  our- 
selves even  stronger  in  their  debt. 

When  they  pay  $227  billion  out  of  the 
first  trillion  dollars,  we  will  say,  that 
leaves  the  American  oil  industry  with 
only  $773  billion.  They  argue  that  they 
will  pay  taxes  on  that  on  that  remainder. 
That  is  true,  they  do.  I  have  not  com- 
pounded all  the  taxes,  city.  State,  and 
local,  but  my  guess  is  they  will  probably 
be  left  with  only  $250  billion  to  $300 
billion  over  the  next  10  years,  even  if 
this  conservative  figure  holds  up. 

They  are  working  to  keep  our  trust. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  are 
working  to  keep  our  trust  are  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  in  this  country 
who  put  about  a  110  percent  of  all  their 
revenues  back  into  production. 

If  we  wanted  to  respond  properly  we 
would  allow  some  inducement  to  the  peo- 
ple who  produce  the  bulk  of  our  oil,  the 
independent  producers.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  such  an  inducement  but  it  was 
eliminated  in  conference  summarily — or, 
more  accurately,  it  was  removed  after  a 
bitter  fight.  We  gave  them  a  1,000-barrel 
exemption.  It  came  back  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  says  that 
the  independents  will  no  longer  have  any 
kind  of  exemption,  although  they  will 
only  be  required  to  pay  a  lower  tax  on 
the  first  1,000  bprrels  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  royalty 
owners  from  those  small  independent 
producers  in  my  State. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  no  control 
on  the  price  of  stripper  oil. 


Senator  Bartlett,  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Jack- 
son, several  others,  and  I  championed 
the  removal  of  controls  on  stripper  oil. 
All  stripper  production  in  this  country 
increased  dramatically.  We  had  concrete 
proof  there  was  one  incentive  that 
worked. 

Stripper  oil  Is  oil  from  wells  that  pro- 
duce 10  barrels  or  less  a  day. 

The  conference,  however,  would  impose 
a  tax  of  30  percent  on  independent  pro- 
ducers and  a  tax  of  60  percent  on  the 
royalty  owners  of  that  oil. 

Here  is  the  way  it  wwks.  The  first 
$15.20  of  an  independent  producer's  pro- 
duction is  not  taxed  at  the  windfall  rate. 
In  other  words,  it  is  exempt  from  the 
windfall  profit.  For  easy  figuring,  let  us 
say  it  is  $15,  and  stripper  oil  in  this 
coimtry  is  selling  for  about  $35  a  barrel 
right  now.  So  that  means  the  royalty 
owners  who  have  been  getting  one-eighth 
of  that  $35  will  now  be  taxed  at  60  per- 
cent of  that  additional  $20,  just  to  pro- 
duce revenue. 

Not  every  royalty  owner  is  rich.  Some 
are  and  some  are  not.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  State,  particularly  in  south 
Arkansas  who  receive  royalties  and  are 
not  rich.  There  are  widows  whose  hus- 
bands left  them  a  small  royalty  interest 
in  a  producing  oil  well  somewhere,  and 
these  royalties  have  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  them.  But  now  they  are  going  to 
be  asked,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  pay  a  60- 
percent  tax  on  their  royalties.  I  think 
they  are  justifiably  upset. 

The  independent  producers  have  a 
right  to  be  upset,  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  making  the  investments. 
One  hundred  ten  percent  of  their  reve- 
nues go  back  into  producing  more  wells. 

We  have  torpedoed  them  in  the  con- 
ference report;  and  the  royalty  owners, 
who  will  get  one-eighth  of  whatever  the 
decontrolled  price  was,  generally  find 
themselves  taxed  on  everything  above  $15 
at  60  percent,  even  more  than  the  inde- 
pendent producers.  I  do  not  understand 
the  logic  of  it. 

Finally,  in  all  fairness,  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  logic  of  moving  to  recommit 
this  bill  to  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
already  has  voted  to  provide  the  inde- 
pendents with  no  exemption,  and  sending 
it  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  clear- 
ly will  not  rectify  this  problem.  I  am 
inclined  not  to  vote  to  recommit  the 
conference  report,  because  I  do  not  think 
any  useful  purpose  will  be  served. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  independent 
producers  have  a  500-barrel  exemption. 
We  gave  them  a  thousand-barrel  exemp- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  it.  However,  it  has  been  taken 
away  from  them.  They  have  kept  faith. 
When  we  debated  this  bill,  I  furnished 
the  Senate  with  statistics  showing  that 
Exxon,  with  $80  billion  in  revenues  last 
year,  spent  less  than  2  percent  of  that  in 
looking  for  new  oil;  Texaco,  less  than  3 
percent;  and  the  independents  invested 
110  percent.  So  the  conference  commit- 
tee burdens  the  wrong  people. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Having  been  a  con- 
feree, I  disagree  with  much  of  what  the 
conference  did.  However,  on  the  amend- 
ment I  sp<Misored  here,  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  a  help,  on 
the  exemption  for  the  independents,  we 
did  save  three-fifths  of  it.  On  the  thou- 
sand barrels,  the  major  would  be  paying 
70  percent  on  old  oil,  and  the  independ- 
ents would  be  paying  50  percent;  and 
of  the  $57  billion  in  taxes  that  the  in- 
dependents would  have  paid  under  the 
House  bill,  he  will  now  be  paying  ap- 
proximately $22.5  billion.  So  we  have 
saved  him  approximately  $34.5  billimi. 

In  addition,  we  were  able  to  save  de- 
pletion for  the  independent.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  that  was  attacked,  too,  both 
on  the  House  side  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  We  won  that  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  were  able 
to  prevail  in  the  conference  against  the 
House  position  on  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  not  aware  of  those  flgures,  and  that 
is  of  some  help.  It  is  not  as  much  as  I 
would  have  liked,  and  it  is  not  what  the 
Senate  adopted.  That  will  help  the  inde- 
pendents considerably. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Because  of  the  long 
hours  and  days  of  the  emotional  flght 
we  had  in  the  conference,  I  do  want  it 
understood  that  we  did  win  some  of  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  another  point 
that  probably  should  be  made,  and  it  is 
this:  I  believe  that  most  of  the  royalty 
owners,  particularly  those  from  whom  I 
have  heard,  are  under  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  they  are  going  to  be  taxed  at 
60  percent  on  the  total  amount  of  their 
royalties;  whereas,  that  is  not  the  case. 
They  will  get  the  first  $15.20;  they  will 
get  the  royalty  free  and  clear  of  windfall 
proflt  tax  on  that.  It  is  the  excess  above 
that  on  which  they  will  be  taxed  at  60 
percent. 

That  point  needs  clarification,  because 
I  beUeve  many  of  them  are  laboring  un- 
der that  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  right,  from  the  mail  I 
have  been  receiving. 

Even  so,  as  the  Senator  has  justifiably 
pointed  out,  those  who  are  getting  strip- 
per production  and  are  participating 
from  a  royalty  standpoint  will  now  find 
a  tax  placed  on  that,  which  will  result 
in  a  net  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
money  they  receive,  and  that  is  wrong. 
It  should  not  be  that  way. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  speak  in  favor  of  Senator  Dole's  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  am  speaking  for 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Seiator. 
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imposed  on  States  such  as  mine  and 
other  heavily  populated,  industrialized 
States  with  large  concentrations  of  the 
poor,  I  could  see  a  repetit  on  of  the  wel- 
fare experience  in  this  fuel  assistance 
program.  But  we  retained  what  we  had 
in  the  Senate  for  the  ensuing  year.  A 
pattern  having  been  established,  I  am 
very  hopeful  that,  with  the  great  help 
of  Senator  Long  and  his  colleagues,  we 
may  sustain  that  pattern. 

One  last  point:  It  must  be  realized 
that  the  earmarking  in  the  bill  is  like 
a  letter  of  intent.  We  still  have  to  pass 
law  and  we  still  have  to  appropriate 
money.  So  we  must  all  realize  and  the 
public  must  realize  that  this  cannot  be 
a  binding  commitment.  We  cannot  bind 
future  Congresses.  So  we  did  not  pretend 
to  do  something  which  was  impossible. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  before  us  is  a 
stronger,  and,  I  believe,  better  measure 
than  the  one  enacted  by  the  Senate.  It 
raises  more  revenues,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  inhibit  the  search  for  new  supplies; 
it  imposes  some  tax  on  all  categories  of 
oil,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all 
domestic  producers  are  benefiting  from 
the  "windfall"  of  infiated  OPEC  cartel 
pricing  and  that  all  must  therefore  con- 
tribute to  financing  new  energy  sources ; 
it  provides  needed  expansion  in  residen- 
tial solar  and  some  business  energy  in- 
vestment tax  credits:  finally,  but  not 
least,  it  sets  aside  a  minimum  of  $55 
billion  to  help  the  poor  and  near  poor 
pay  fuel  bills  as  energy  prices  escalate 
during  the  course  of  oil  decontrol. 

For  the  coming  heating  season,  it  au- 
thorizes the  fuel  assistance  program  that 
I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  worked 
long  and  hard  to  design  and  enact.  Un- 
der these  provisions.  Governors  may  de- 
sign programs  subject  to  HEW  approval, 
which  could  provide  also  vendor  pay- 
ments or  direct  assistance  to  low -income 
families  based  on  the  fuel  costs  they 
confront.  This  program  can  also  encom- 
pass the  innovative  kinds  of  programs 
pioneered  by  the  City  of  New  York  this 
year  in  which  building  owners  with  eligi- 
ble tenants  received  fuel  assistance 
which  they  were  not  obligated  to  repay 
if  they  invested  the  same  amoimts  in 
conservation  improvements.  Other  forms 
of  loans  and  grants  and  emergency  as- 
sistance can  be  built  into  State  programs 
to  minimize  the  burdens  high  fuel  prices 
impose  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

However,  the  measure  unquestionably 
has  fiaws.  The  tax  itself  could  be  con- 
structed more  fairly  and  with  greater 
regard  to  its  effect  on  oil  production.  It 
should  have  contained  expanded  conser- 
vation incentives  for  oil-  and  gas-  and 
wood-heated  homes.  It  should  have  in- 
cluded some  relief  to  middle  income  fuel 
users.  Most  unfortunate  however,  is  the 
failure  to  designate  substantial  portions 
of  the  revenues  for  major  strides  in  pro- 
ducing new  energy  technologies  and 
greater  energy  productivity  investment 
including,  mass  transit.  A  substantial 
justification  for  not  permitting  oil  pro- 
ducers to  retain  their  new  profits  for 
whatever  investment  they  chose  was  the 
sense  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 


bring  about  investment  in  nonpetroleum 
energy  resources  on  a  timetable  more 
accelerated  than  business-as-usual  in  an 
economy  cautious  about  high  risk  will 
permit. 

Setting  aside  60  percent  of  revenues 
for  undesignated  purposes  short  circuits 
the  energy  transition  financing  package 
the  Nation  needed.  This  portends  re- 
peated annual  battles  over  the  proper 
form  of  a  national  energy  production 
program.  Instead,  we  should  have  de- 
fined at  least  the  directicm  and  size  the 
Government's  "energy  transition"  pack- 
age could  be  reliably  expected  to  take  for 
the  decade.  The  markets  are  necessarily 
waiting  for  such  a  signal.  They  wUl, 
clearly,  have  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

But  on  balance,  Mr.  President,   the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  contentious  process  of  for- 
mulating our  energy  policies.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  this  year  and 
next  of  developing   the  still-necessary 
parts  of  our  energy  package.  Not  only 
must  be  complete  a  synfuels  production 
package  and  establish  strong  conserva- 
tion and  solar  banks  with  resources  to 
offer  owners  of  small  homes,  apartment 
buildings,    and   commercial    structures, 
and  enact  a  workable  coal  utilization 
program,  but  we  must  still  enact  a  long 
term   low-income  fuel  assistance  pro- 
gram, establish  a  secure  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  guarantee  competition 
in  the  oil  industry  to  stop  the  skyrocket- 
ing profit  taking  we  witnessed  this  last 
winter,  advance  research  and  develop- 
ment in  technologies  from  heavy  oil  re- 
fining to  fusion  power,  accelerate  the  use 
of  municipal  waste  as  a  source  of  fuels 
and  find  mechanisms  bo  encourage  the 
producUon  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  non- 
OPEC  countries.   We  must  realize  the 
dire  necessity  of  reducing  our  use  of 
scarce  petroleum  fuels  through  imme- 
diate mandatory  measures.  Our  freedom 
as  a  people  depends  on  breaking  the  ties 
of  dependency  on  the  politics  of  Persian 
Gulf  oil  producers.  And  we  have  far  to 
go  before  that  task  is  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  utilization  of  very  large  re- 
sources for  the  transitional  purposei* 
which  I  have  described.  There  are  enor- 
mous strides  that  can  be  made  in  new 
energy  technologies  and  greater  energy 
productivity,  for  example,  the  invest- 
ment in  mass  transit,  and  we  have  a 
giieat  interest  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
should  be  penalized  because  we  have 
an  enormous  ridershlp  in  mass  transit. 
New  York  is  always  accused  of  being 
wasteful  in  this  and  wasteful  in  that  and 
wasteful  in  the  other.  It  is  certainly  not 
wasteful  in  gasoline  and  wasteful  in 
energy  because  it  has  a  very  articulate 
mass  tran.slt  svstem. 

Also  I  believe  very  deeply  in  Invest- 
ment In  finding  energy  resources  in  the 
less  deve'oped  countries  where  the  peol- 
o?ri<!ts  tell  us  abotit  half  of  the  likely 
resources  to  be  discovered  are  located 
and  also,  of  course,  in  nonpetroleum 
fields  and  In  conservation  which  takes 
considerable  investment. 

I  think  we  must  all  be  scratching  our 
heads  over  whether  we  made  a  good  deal 
in  the  billions  we  put  into  environmen- 
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tal  changes  in  factories,  plants,  utilities, 
et  cetera,  and  when  we  were  not  think- 
ing about  energy  conservation  and 
whether  we  might  have  put  that  money 
to  much  better  use  at  least  in  a  com- 
bination of  approaches.  When  we  were 
doing  the  environment  in  scrubliers  it 
probably  would  have  been  a  lot  cheaper 
to  convert  to  the  possibility,  at  least,  of 
coal,  than  it  is  today. 

So,  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  to 
which  I  hope  we  will  devote  these  re- 
sources. I  think  the  conferees  struggled 
with  an  enormous  task.  They  came  out 
with  a  decent  result.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  he  is  a  dedicated 
fighter  for  those  things  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. 

In  some  respects  he  finds  himself  in 
a  minority  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
issues  in  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
the  Senator  was  absolutely  determined 
and  he  was  unswerving  in  his  dedication 
to  his  views  and  he  fought  like  a  tiger 
for  what  he  wanted.  In  some  respects  he 
had  to  split  the  difference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  some  of 
these  issues,  but  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  and  to  back  him  be- 
cause he  was  there  representing  the 
majority  view  of  the  Senate,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  support  his  position  in  con- 
ference and  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
attest  that  I  did  support  htm  in  his  ef- 
forts to  see  to  it  that  New  York,  which 
he  so  ably  represents,  as  well  as  those 
Northern  States  in  the  frost  belt,  were 
treated  fairly  and  that  the  compromise 
that  we  made  was  about  the  best  that 
could  be  worked  out  imder  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Senator  is  very  anxious  to  help 
the  low-income  people,  and  I  share  his 
concern. 

Obviously,  you  split  the  money  a  little 
differently  if  you  are  look'ng  after  Lou- 
isiana than  you  do  if  you  are  looking 
after  New  York. 

I  believe  what  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference was  a  fair  compromise.  It  was 
very  hard  foueht.  It  probably  was  the 
most  hard.foueht  item  in  the  conference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representat'ves. 

I  th'nk  the  Senator  was  a  statesman 
and  also  a  tireless  battler  for  his  posi- 
tion until  he  was  able  to  get  what  he 
believed  was  about  the  best  compromise 
that  could  be  arranged  between  two 
rather  intransigent  sides.  Both  of  them 
were  pretty  well  dug  into  their  positions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  Senator  Long. 
I  say  every  word  he  said  about  me  about 
him. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  112  minutes  remaining  on  his 
side  on  the  conference  report. 
CXXVI 418— Part  5 


Mr.  LONG.  How  much  does  the  other 
side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  121 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call  and  it  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  It  will  be  so 
charged. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Brad- 
let)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Would  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  clarify  the  wording  of  the 
production  tax  credit  provision  in  the 
conference  report.  This  provision  is  the 
same  amendment  which  I  proposed  on 
December  14,  1979,  and  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment.  It  ex- 
tends the  production  tax  credit  to  steam 
produced  from  solid  agricultural  byprod- 
ucts in  existing  facilities  to  the  extent 
subsequent,  additional  or  replacement 
equipment  expands  the  steam  production 
capacity  of  the  facility. 

While  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
conference  report  do  not  specify  any  par- 
ticular method  of  measuring  expanded 
capacity,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  any 
reasonable  method  of  establishing  this 
could  be  used. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  taxpayer  adds 
equipment  such  as  drying  or  densification 
to  an  existing  facility  and  such  addition 
allows  the  facility  to  increase  its  overall 
Btu  output  of  steam  derived  from  solid 
agricultural  byproducts  for  the  year,  the 
credit  would  apply;  this  would  be  so,  al- 
though the  boiler  capacity  remains  the 
same,  because  the  overall  production 
capacity  of  the  facility  to  produce  steam 
from  solid  agricultural  byproducts  has  in 
fact  increased.  Does  the  distinguished 
manager  share  this  understsmding? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator's  statement 
accurately  refiects  my  understanding  of 
the  application  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  conference  report. 

CI,ARIFTING  QtTZSnON  ON  OTEC  CREDIT 

Mr.  MATSlftJAGA.  Would  the  mana- 
ger further  clarify  the  provision  on  ocean 
thermal  energy  equipment?  The  confer- 
ence bill  extends  the  energy  tax  credit 
to  ocean  thermal  energy  equipment  at 
either  of  two  locations  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  conferees  agreed  that  two  sites  will 
be  designated.  The  designation  of  the 
two  locations  need  not  be  simultaneous. 
TTie  Secretary  may  first  designate  one 
location  and  at  a  later  time,  he  may 
designate  another  location.  However,  he 
will  designate  two  sites  under  this  provi- 
sion. Is  this  understanding  shared  by  the 
manager? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 


tinguished manager  for  his  clarification 
and  I  also  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  role  in  securing  the  ocean 
thermal  energy  tax  credit. 

TAX  TREATMENT   OF  FEDERAL  ROTALTT  OIL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Fri- 
day, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHKiTT)  raised  several  questions  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  Federal  roy- 
alty oil  and  its  affect  on  State  revenues. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned with  this  matter  and  have  dis- 
cussed it  at  some  length  with  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  issue  arose  prevented  the  Senate 
conferees  from  prevailing  in  their  desire 
to  exempt  Federal  royalty  oil  from  the 
tax. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
this  Senator  indicated  that  failure  to 
exempt  Federal  royalty  oil  from  the  tax 
would  cost  the  various  States  $2  billion. 
This  $2  billion  revenue  loss  estimate  as- 
sumed that  a  constant  2  percent  of  all 
domestic  production  (other  than  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  or  a  national  petroleum  re- 
serve) is  Federal  royalty  oil;  29.4  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  royalty  oil  is  assumed 
to  be  from  on-shore  leases  in  the  Lower 
48  States. 

Under  the  Mineral  Lease  Act.  one-half 
of  these  onshore  royalties  go  to  the 
States  in  which  the  leases  are  located. 
Thus,  it  is  assumed  that  14.7  percent  of 
the  2  percent  of  domestic  production 
that  is  Federal  royalty  oil  goes  to  the 
States.  In  making  the  estimate  of 
revenue  losses  to  the  States,  all  Federal 
royalty  oil  was  assumed  to  be  taxed  in 
tier  1  with  production  increasing  slightly 
over  the  decade.  However,  if  tier  1  oil 
were  assumed  to  decline  at  10  percent 
arnually  and  newly  discovered  and  in- 
cremental tertiarv  production  to  increase 
sufficiently  to  maintain  the  2 -percent 
total,  the  revenue  loss  estimate  would 
total  $1.3  billion. 

If  a  S35  price  is  assumed,  then  the 
revenue  loss  estimate  would  be  $2.5  bil- 
lion if  all  production  is  in  tier  1  and  $1.6 
billion  if  production  is  split  l>etween  tiers 
1  and  3. 

Senators  should  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  Federal  royalty  oil  currently 
is  subject  to  price  controls.  Therefore, 
the  revenue  estimates  generally  do  not 
represent  decreases  in  the  present  level 
of  payments  to  the  States  involved. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect 
this  will  have  on  any  given  State  because 
our  revenue  estimating  model,  which 
attempts  to  estimate  revenues  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  is  not  specific  with  respect 
to  the  location  of  Federal  royalty  oil  in 
anv  particular  State.  However,  it  may 
not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
revenue  losses  experienced  by  various 
States  will  reflect  their  relative  shares  of 
onshore  Federal  royalty  revenues.  The 
Senator  should  be  aware,  however,  that 
differences  in  the  tier  and  base  prices  of 
oil  between  various  States  could  dra- 
maticallv  affect  the  windfall  profit  tax 
due  on  Federal  rovaltv  oil  from  anv  par- 
ticular area.  The  best  data  that  we  have 
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matter. 
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i^ight  sugitest  the  absence  of 

be  charged  equally  against 


PRES  IDING  OFFICER.  Without 

s  so  ordered. 

(Till  call  the  roll, 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imami- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  be  recognized  and  that  the 
time  allotted  to  him  be  charged  against 
the  opponents  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  news  stories  and  political  rhetoric  of 
recent  months,  one  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  oil  companies  are 
getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers. However,  when  one  takes  a  look 
at  the  figures,  as  is  so  often  the  case  some 
new  information  emerges. 

Who  owns  the  oil  companies,  Mr. 
President?  The  answer  to  that  is  the 
stockholders.  Most  of  those  stockholders 
are  ordinary  human  beings  of  modest 
means,  not  some  fat,  cigar  smoking 
tyjoon  who  spends  his  day  in  a  city  club 
in  an  overstuffed  leather  chair,  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  comer  the  market. 

Most  shareholders  are  ordinary  citi- 
zens of  average  means  who  nut  their 
money  into  productive  enterprise  in  the 
hope  of  protecting  it  from  inflation  and 
in  the  hope  of  earning  some  return  on 
their  capital,  earning  some  reward  for 
deferring  consumption  and  investing  in 
production. 

There  are  even  a  great  many  share- 
holders among  that  grouo  called  the  blue 
collar  segment  of  our  society  who  have 
invested  indirectly  in  stock  through  their 
pension  plans  and  their  insurance  plans. 

So  when  we  consider  this  tax  on  the 
oil  companies,  we  ought  to  realize  that, 
as  is  always  the  case,  we  are  not  taxing 
a  company,  we  are  not  taxing  a  faceless 
entity ;  we  are  taxing  human  beings.  Most 
of  those  Americans  today  are  already 
being  taxed  at  an  unprecedented  level.  I 
just  do  not  see  the  economic  sense  in 
raising  the  tax  burden. 

To  the  extent  that  the  oil  companies 
cannot  absorb  this  tax  and  pass  it  along 
to  the  shareholders,  it  will  be  passed 
along  to  the  consumers.  So  'n  the  end  the 
people  will  pay  this  tax  and  not  the  oil 
companies. 

SELECTED  OIL  STOCK  PRICE 


Mr.  President,  if  one  looks  at  the  fi- 
nancial pages  of  the  da'ly  newspaper, 
one  finds  some  interesting  things.  We 
hear  so  much  about  the  vast  profits  of 
the  oil  companies.  But  if  you  look  at  the 
yield  you  find  it  is  really  quite  modest.  In 
joy  you  find  it  is  really  quite  modest.  In 
almost  every  case  it  is  below  10  percent. 
Sometimes  it  is  6  or  7  percent,  and  some- 
times less  than  that.  Less  than  10  percent 
is  what  the  yield  is  to  the  shareholders 
who  own  the  oil  companies.  It  is  less  than 
10  percent. 

It  also  happens  that  today,  if  you 
choose  to  invest  your  money  In  Govern- 
ment debt  instead  of  in  productive  enter- 
prise, you  can  do  much  better  than  that. 
According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
this  date,  if  one  invested  yesterday  in  13- 
week  Treasury  bills  one  would  enjoy  a 
jrield  of  16.5  percent,  more  than  double 
the  yield  the  shareholders  of  the  oil 
companies  enjoy,  with  no  risk  to  your 
capital.  At  least,  that  Is  what  we  have 
always  said  to  those  who  invest  in  Gov- 
ernment debt,  that  it  is  the  safest  Invest- 
ment. I  am  not  so  sure  how  much  longer 
it  will  be  the  safest  investment.  We  will 
ignore  that  argument  as  it  is  a  matter 
for  another  day. 

The  16.5  percent  is  what  you  can  eet 
today  by  investing  in  Government  debt, 
an  assured  return,  with  no  risk  to  your 
capital.  And  yet  those  who  risk  their 
capital  in  a  highly  regulated  Industry 
enjoy  a  return  on  their  investment  of 
less  than  10  percent. 

Some  might  come  back  and  say,  "Well, 
perhaps  the  yield  on  oil  stocks  Is  low  but 
those  who  own  the  stocks  have  enjoyed 
great  capital  appreciation.  The  value  of 
their  stocks  has  gone  up." 

That  is  not  a  correct  assertion.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  investing  in  oil 
company  stocks  has  been  a  very  poor 
investment  over  the  last  10  years  espe- 
cially if  you  factor  in  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  which 
lists  the  financial  figures  for  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  oil  companies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light a  few  figures  from  that  table. 

Mr.  President,  If  one  invested  $1,000 
in  Amerada  Hess  10  years  ago,  in  1970, 
today  that  Investment  would  be  worth 
$1,776. 

If  you  factor  In  Infiation,  If  you  apply 
the  deflator  to  that  $1,776,  the  Invest- 
ment proves  today  to  be  worth  $863.  So 
for  $1,000  invested  10  years  ago,  having 
tied  up  one's  $1,000  for  10  years,  one  is  re- 
warded with  a  real  decrease  In  purchas- 
ing power  of  approximately  $137. 

If  one  invested  $1,000  In  Atlantic  Rich- 
field 10  years  ago,  the  investment  today 
is  worth  some  $2,500.  Again  applying  the 
deflator,  the  investment  is  worth  $1,244. 
So  for  tying  up  one's  capital,  putting  it 
at  risk  for  10  years,  you  earned  $244. 

Any  school  child  could  point  out  that 
an  investment  of  $1,000  in  a  6-percent 
savings  accoimt,  compounded,  would 
have  been  a  far  better  investment  than 
Investing  in  the  oil  companies — or  at 
least  in  Atlantic  Richfield. 

So  it  goes  on:  Cities  Service,  current 
worth  after  infiation,  $1,072.  For  having 
invested  and  risked  your  $1,000  for  10 
years,  you  enjoyed  a  capital  apprecia- 
tion of  $72.  Exxon,  a  $1,000  investment 
10  years  ago  today  is  worth  $929.  You 
have  lost  $71.  Gulf,  $1,000  10  years  ago, 
today  is  worth  $727,  a  loss  of  $273.  Mobil 
Oil,  $1,000  invested  in  Mobil  10  years 
ago  today  is  worth  $1,470 — a  $470  profit 
over  10  years. 

Again,  an  ordinary  6 -percent  savings 
account  would  have  yielded  a  profit  of 
nearly  $800,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  an 
investment  in  Exxon. 

A  $1,000  investment  In  Shell  in  1970 
today  is  worth  $1,230,  a  $230  profit. 
Again,  a  savings  account  would  have 
yielded  a  $790  profit.  Standard  OU  of 
Ohio,  for  a  10-year  Investment,  a  $225 
profit.  A  6-percent  savings  account,  $790. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  today  is  worth 
$2,571.  That  is  probably  the  most  profit- 
able venture  of  them  all.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  Invested  in  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  10  years  ago.  they  In  fact  did 
somewhat  better  than  a  6  percent  sav- 
ings account. 

Texaco— if  you  Invested  $1,000  10  years 
ago,  your  investment  today  is  worth 
$447.  You  have  lost  $460,  not  to  mention 
the  money  you  lost,  the  Interest  you  lost, 
had  you  Invested  it  In  a  savings  account. 

Union  Oil,  a  $1,000  Investment  10  years 
ago  today  Is  worth  $1,500,  still  less  than 
one  would  have  realized  with  a  plain  old 
6  percent  savings  account,  no  risk  to  cap- 
ital, no  worry  about  Government  over- 
regulation. 

The  suggestion  that  the  oil  companies 
are  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers,  Mr.  President,  is  fallacious 
and  those  who  promote  that  point  of  view 
are  doing  this  country  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  Investors  In  oil  c(»npanies  are  not 
realizing  very  much  yield  In  terms  of 
dividends.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  one 
can  do  twice  as  well  investing  In  Govern- 
ment debt.  Investors  in  oil  companies  are 
not  doing  well  In  terms  of  capital  appre- 
ciation. In  {ilmost  every  case,  investors 
to  oil  companies  have  fared  more  poorly 
Ulan  If  they  had  just  put  their  money  In 
the  bank  at  6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  oil  companies  are 
not  distributing  these  alleged  vast  prof- 


its in  the  form  of  dividends,  then  what 
on  earth  are  they  doing  with  them? 
Are  they  hiding  them?  If  they  are  hid- 
ing them,  the  SEC  has  not  figured  it  out. 
They  are  not  distributing  them  In  the 
form  of  dividends,  they  are  not  hiding 
these  profits;  then  what  is  becoming  of 
this  money?  Again,  if  one  examines  the 
figures,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  figure  out. 
It  is  being  reinvested,  mostly  in  the 
production  of  oil.  It  is  being  reinvested. 

President  Carter  summoned  the  cour- 
age to  deregulate  prices  some  time  back, 
and  I  gave  him  credit  for  it  publicly, 
although  I  am  not  a  member  of  his 
party.  It  did  take  some  courage  to  do 
that.  When  he  did  that  back  in  the  faU. 
or  began  the  process  of  deregulation, 
the  Idea  was  to  encourage  two  things: 
One,  conservation,  and,  two,  production. 
The  conservation  aspect  is  working.  It 
has  been  very  painful,  but  it  is  working. 
Petroleum  consumption  in  this  country 
was  down  about  10  percent  over  the  last 
12  months  versus  the  preceding  year. 
The  price  mechanism  is  working.  It  Is 
painful,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to 
endure  some  pain  because,  for  the  years 
prior  to  that,  thanks  to  Government 
controls,  we  enjoyed  artificially  cheap 
petroleum  products  in  this  country. 

The  other  aspect,  production.  Is  be- 
ginning to  work,  too,  but  I  fear  that  by 
our  actions,  we  In  Congress  are  going 
to  st3anie  that  process.  There  simply  is 
very  little  point  in  deregulating  the 
price  of  oil  if  we  are  going  to  take  away 
the  bulk  of  the  profits  in  a  new  tax, 
which  Is  precisely  what  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax  will  do,  take  away 
the  bulk  of  these  new  profits.  Disregard- 
ing entirely  for  the  moment  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  Mr.  President,  just  by 
virtue  of  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  realize  revenues 
of  approximately  $350  billion  over  the 
next  10  years,  just  by  virtue  of  decon- 
trol. Two  years  ago,  before  decontrol 
was  Initiated,  no  one  knew  that  we  were 
going  to  have  this  money.  No  one  knew 
even  18  months  ago  that  Congress  was 
going  to  have  an  extra  $350  billion  to 
spend. 

Speak  of  windfalls;  there  Is  a  wind- 
fall. We  did  not  know  we  were  going  to 
have  that  money  a  year  ago.  Yet,  over 
the  next  10  years,  we  are  going  to  realize, 
by  virtue  of  decontrol,  $350  billion  at  a 
minimum.  It  will  probably  be  much 
higher. 

But  that  is  not  enough  for  Congress, 
a  $350  billion  windfall  to  spend.  Con- 
gress wants  more.  So  we  are  about  to 
pass,  evidently,  a  tax  falsely  called  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  A  more  accurate 
name,  which  this  body  has  refused  to 
accept,  would  be  the  petroleum  excise 
tax.  It  is  really  an  excise  tax  and  not 
a  profit  tax  by  any  means.  But  we  are 
about  to  enact  this  so-called  windfall 
profit  tax,  which  will  yield  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  give  us  in  Congress  an- 
other $230  billion  on  top  of  the  $350 
billion  that  we  had  no  notion  we  would 
have  at  our  disposal  just  a  year  ago. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  Is  more  a  spending  meas- 
ure than  it  is  a  revenue  measure.  We 
cannot  even  figure  out  what  to  do  with 
all  that  money.  Yet,  because  of  the  anti- 
business  attitude  which  prevails  in  Con- 


gress and  notwithstanding  the  facts, 
some  of  which  I  have  recited,  and  not- 
withstanding the  logic  that  would  dic- 
tate that  we  leave  these  profits  with  the 
oil  companies  so  they  will  continue  to 
reinvest  them  as  they  have  historically — 
notwithstanding  all  those  powerful  ar- 
guments. Congress  is  about  to  place  this 
very  heavy  tax  on  the  (ril  companies, 
who  will,  of  course,  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumers.  We  cannot  tax  a  compfmy. 
Companies  do  not  pay  taxes;  people  pay 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  cynics 
who  say  that  the  oil  companies  are  not 
interested  in  their  own  industry,  that 
they  are  not  reinvesting  these  profits  in 
exploration  and  development,  liien  they 
go  on,  these  thrashers  of  big  oil.  to  talk 
about  the  purchase  of  Montgomery 
Ward  by  Mobil  and  Reliance  Electric  by 
Exxon,  implying  that  the  oil  companies 
are  investing  this  money  outside  their 
own  industry  on  a  grand  scale. 

Again,  if  you  look  at  the  figures,  for 
those  who  are  Interested  in  facts,  those 
who  want  to  act  on  the  basis  of  fact  ver- 
sus emotion,  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  covering  the 
years  1968  through  1977  showed  that  the 
oil  industry  rate  of  diversification  was 
only  6  percent  of  capital  expenditures. 
£ix  percent.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
rate  of  diversification  lower  than  Ameri- 
can Industry  in  general. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  the  bot- 
tom line  involved  in  this  question  Is  this: 
Is  it  better  to  leave  these  new  revenues 
which  flow  by  virtue  of  decontrol  in  the 
hands  of  the  oil  companies,  who  histor- 
ically reinvest  them  and  will  reinvest 
them  in  production — exploration  and 
production — boosting  the  output  of  do- 
mestic energy  we  so  badly  need,  or  Is 
It  better  to  turn  over  this  money  to  the 
high  rollers  in  Congress  to  spend  it  on 
heaven  knows  what? 

Whatever  it  Is  spent  on,  we  may  be  as- 
sured it  will  very  unlikely  Increase  our 
domestic  energy  production  and  reduce 
our  dependence  on  the  oil  pirates  around 
the  world. 

In  facing  the  energy  crisis.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  two  positions.  We  can  act  on 
the  basis  of  emotion,  as  apparently  the 
Senate  is  about  to  do.  We  can  stick  It  to 
the  oil  companies  and  turn  over  their 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Or  we 
can  let  the  oil  Industry  reinvest  those 
profits  in  exploration  and  develocment 
and  in  the  boosting  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

I  have  no  doubt  which  course  our 
friends  In  OPEC  are  hoping  we  will  take. 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  that  matter,  which 
course  our  adversaries  in  Moscow  are 
hoping  we  take. 

They  are  undoubtedly  hoping  we  will 
enact  this  tax.  this  further  disincentive 
to  energy  production,  and  one  can  cer- 
tainly understand  why. 

As  things  now  stand,  before  we  pass 
this  so-called  windfall  profit  tax,  Wash- 
ington stands  to  benefit  by  receiving  50 
percent  of  all  oil  company  revenues — as 
things  now  stand. 

I  mentioned  earlier,  that  that  will 
amount  to  $350  to  $400  billion  over  the 
next  10  years,  more  than  enough  to  help 
the  poor  with  their  energy  costs,  more 
than  enough  to  encourage  residential 
energy  conservation,  more  than  enough 
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In  its  final  form,  the  tax  will  take  ap- 
proximately $230  billion  from  oil  pro- 
ducers In  this  country.  The  cost  of  this 
tax  on  the  oil  companies  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  American  people  in  higher 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  prices.  In  fact, 
everything  that  Is  made  with  petroleum, 
plastics,  paints,  chemicals,  and  so  forth, 
will  cost  more  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's greed.  The  truth  is,  Washington 
Is  foisting  one  of  the  largest  sales  taxes 
In  history  upon  the  American  people  by 
disguising  it  as  a  "windfall  profit  tax." 
On  that  score,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  far  more  honest.  If 
Congress  wants  a  revenue  measiu?e,  for 
it  to  raise  a  tax  at  the  point  of  sale,  at 
the  gasoline  pump,  so  that  the  American 
people  know  who  has  levied  that  tax  <m 
them. 

Disguising  the  source  of  this  tax,  seems 
to  me,  is  a  rather  deceitful  procedure. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  will  decrease 
American  production  just  when  we  need 
to  increase  it  the  most.  The  Congres- 
slonsd  Budget  Office  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  because  of  the  tax  we  will 
lose  800.000  barrels  of  oil  production  a 
day  by  1990.  The  actual  amounts  could, 
and  probably  would,  be  much  greater. 
S(Hne  estimates  pin  the  production  lost 
at  2  million  barrels  a  day.  The  Giovem- 
ment  is  taking  away  money  that  Is 
needed  to  explore  and  develc^  areas  that 
require  very  expensive  technology  such 
as  the  Arctic  and  offshore  regions,  and 
it  is  removing  much  of  the  incentive  pro- 
vided by  decontrol. 

Also,  the  size  of  the  tax  is  tremendous 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce 
taxation  and  limit  Federal  growth. 

If  there  is  one  common  thread,  Mr. 
President,  running  through  all  the  difQ- 
culties  we  have  today,  that  common 
thread  is  excessive  spending  by  Congress. 
Because  of  this,  the  public  sector  has 
grown  and  grown  and  grown,  imtil  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  It  is  crushing 
the  private  sector. 

I  had  men  in  my  office  from  the  hous- 
ing industry  from  my  State.  They  are  g^o- 
ing  bankrupt.  Last  week  I  had  aut(Nno- 
blle  dealers  in  my  office.  They  are  going 
bankrupt.  They  cannot  survive  under  the 
situation,  under  the  conditions  the  Oov- 
emment  has  imposed. 

Why  Is  this?  Why  is  the  private  sec- 
tor being  crushed?  Simply  because  Con- 
gress cannot  control  its  spending  and 
cannot  control  its  appetite  for  more  rev- 
enue. So  the  public  sector  grows  and  the 
private  sector  shrinks.  As  the  private  sec- 
tor shrinks,  It  Is  less  capable  of  providing 
the  goods  and  services  our  people  need, 
and  they  crane  flocking  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  more  Government;  and  the 
public  sector  grows  and  the  private  sec- 
tor shrinks  some  more.  Ultimately,  we 
will  have  scnne  form  of  collapse,  which 
may  not  be  far  away,  if  we  do  not  curb 
this  Insane  taxing. 

We  cannot  afford  this  new  tax,  any 
more  than  we  can  afford  any  new  tax. 
The  size  of  the  tax  Is  tremendous.  The 
tax  is  the  largest  single  tax  ever  levied 
against  an  American  industry. 

Under  existing  tax  law  and  royalty 
agreements.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  will  get  60  percent  of  added 
crude  oil  revenues  resulting  from  decMi- 


trol.  This  means  that  even  without  the 
windfall  proflt  tax,  the  Government  will 
realize  more  than  $350  billion  by  1990. 
That  is  vastly  more  than  enough  to  fund 
the  programs  to  help  the  poor  with  heat- 
ing fuels,  to  implement  the  synfuels  pro- 
gram, and  to  encourage  conservation 
and  mass  transit. 

Finally,  this  tax  will  increase  our  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil.  By  taxing  do- 
mestic oil  production — and  this  bill  tares 
only  domestic  production,  not  the  prof- 
its or  the  revenues  or  the  sales  of  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  doing  business  abroad, 
but  only  domestic  production — by  tax- 
ing domestic  oil  production,  we  will  dis- 
courage the  development  of  American  oil 
reserves.  At  a  time  when  we  must  turn 
to  our  own  oil  reserves  for  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  we  are  driving  the  oil  com- 
panies abroad  to  purchase  oil. 

The  tax  flies  In  the  face  of  logic  and 
our  efforts  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  for- 
eign sources  of  supply. 

Charges  that  the  oil  companies  are  not 
reinvesting  in  oil  exploration  and  devel- 
opment are  not  true.  Studies  conducted 
by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  Bank- 
ers Trust  Co.,  and  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate during  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, show  that  oil  companies  tradition- 
ally have  put  more  into  oil  development 
than  they  have  retained  after  taxes.  That 
means  the  companies  have  gone  into  debt 
through  Issuing  stock  to  flnance  their 
operations.  The  allegations  that  oil  pro- 
ducers have  been  spending  their  money 
to  purchase  nonenergy  businesses  are 
misleading. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  greatest  disincentive  possible 
for  increasing  petroleum  production  that 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  Any  Member 
of  this  bodiy  who  Is  sincere  about  sup- 
porting Increased  domestic  production 
and  who  is  sincere  about  reducing  or  at 
least  holding  the  line  on  Increases  in 
the  tax  burden  Americans  are  support- 
ing today  cannot  possibly  support  this 
bill  with  any  intellectual  honesty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  or,  failing  that,  to  reject  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  this  body.  We  are  an  oil  consum- 
ing State;  we  do  not  produce  a  drop  of 
oil.  I  was  the  only  Senator  from  New 
England  to  vote  against  this  so-called 
windfall  proflt  tax.  I  was  one  of  only 
four  Senators  representing  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  oppose  it.  I  have  taken 
a  lot  of  political  heat  for  It.  Yet,  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  this  tax — not  because  I 
am  here  to  protect  big  oil.  Let  them  pro- 
tect themselves.  They  are  fully  capable 
of  it. 

I  do  not  like  big  oil.  I  do  not  like  big 
business.  I  do  not  like  big  labor.  Most  of 
all,  I  do  not  like  big  government. 

There  is  not  an  ounce  of  sense  in  this 
measure.  As  long  as  we  go  on  reacting 
emotionally  Instead  of  using  our  intellect 
to  solve  this  Nation's  problems,  our  con- 
stituents are  going  to  suffer  the  way 
they  are  suffering  today,  severely — ^bank- 
ruptcies all  over  the  place;  people  no 
longer  able  to  afford  houses  because 
Washington  Is  hogging  all  the  credit; 
interest  rate  at  20  percent  for  ordinary 
borrowers,  if  they  can  qualify.  Why  is 
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that?  Because  Washington,  today,  in 
order  to  continually  roll  over  the  tril- 
lion-dollar national  debt  and  to  finance 
the  $50  billion  and  $60  billion  deflcit  we 
incur  every  year,  is  commandeering 
nearly  25  percent  of  all  the  capital  avail- 
able in  our  entire  economy.  To  give  an 
idea  of  trends,  that  is  up  from  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  capital  pool  5  years 
ago. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  big  oil;  I  am 
here  to  defend  my  constituents.  We  need 
to  increase  domestic  production,  and  we 
need  to  ease  the  tax  burden  so  that  the 
private  sector,  which  is  about  to  be 
crushed  by  the  public  sector,  can  have 
breathing  space  and  can  have  the  time 
and  the  capital  to  renew  its  productive 
capability,  so  that  we  can  afford  to  pay 
for  this  Government. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said,  it  appears  that  this  tax  is  going  to 
be  levied.  Is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers in  higher  prices,  in  greater  scar- 
city, and  that  is  very  unfortimate. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
simply:  God  save  America  from  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  c£dl  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
I  wish  to  pose  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  It  is 
a  question  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  on  the  tax  credit  for  al- 
cohol mixture  fuels.  Proposed  section  44E 
grants  the  alcohol  mixture  credit  to  the 
blender. 

My  question  is:  Is  the  conference 
agreement  intended  to  preclude  produc- 
ers of  alcohol  from  receiving  these 
credits? 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  not  at  all.  An  alcohol 
producer  could  receive  the  alcohol  mix- 
ture credit  as  long  as  he  owns  all  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  alcohol  fuel  mixture 
at  the  time  of  the  blending  process.  For 
example,  an  alcohol  producer  might  pur- 
chase gasoline,  blend  it  with  its  own  al- 
cohol, and  sell  this  mixture  to  others  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Alternatively,  the  al- 
cohol producer  could  arrange  for  the 
blending  to  take  place  at  a  facility  op- 
perated  by  the  gasoline  supplier,  or  at 
some  other  facility.  Another  possibility 
would  be  for  an  alcohol  producer  to  par- 
ticipate with  other  parties  In  a  partner- 
ship or  joint  venture  to  blend  and  dis- 
tribute alcohol  mixture  fuels  thereby 
qualifying  for  Its  distributive  share  of 
the  credit  in  accordance  with  the  part- 
nership agreement  and  the  tax  rules 
relating  to  partnerships. 

In  fact,  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
blending  takes  place  at  the  gasoline  sup- 
plier's facility  might  be  the  preferred 
method  by  which  alcohol  producers  in- 


volve themselves  In  the  blending  and 
distribution  of  these  alcohol  mixture 
fuels  for  this  would  eliminate  the  ineffi- 
ciencies and  energy  waste  of  transport- 
ing enormous  amounts  of  gasoline  from 
a  refiner  or  other  distributor  to  the  al- 
cohol producer's  plant  for  blending,  and 
then  transporting  the  gasoline  blended 
with  the  alcohol  back  again  for  retail 
distribution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
clarifying  that  point.  It  has  been  raised 
by  some  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  amendment  that  is  in  this  bill  re- 
ferring to  gasohol.  I  think  it  will  clarify 
the  point  they  raise. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  traveled  about,  and  I 
hope  maybe  the  distinguished  chairman 
might  comment  after  I  make  a  brief 
statement,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
across  the  land  that  we  are  passing 
another  big  tax,  that  the  consumer  is 
going  to  end  up  paying  even  though  that 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  windfall  proflt 
tax  proposal.  It  was  never  the  intent  of 
anyone  on  the  committee,  certainly  not 
the  intent  of  the  chairman  or  this  Sen- 
ator, that  this  should  be  passed  on  to 
consumers,  but  I  must  say  that  as  a 
practical  matter  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing around  the  country  that  this  Is  just 
another  tax,  that  it  will  be  passed  on  by 
the  American  industry  to  the  American 
consumer  and  make  gasoline  prices  go 
higher  or  heating  bills  go  higher  or  the 
cost  of  energy,  whatever  It  may  be.  go 
higher. 

We  have  discussed  this  tax  certainly 
for  many  months  in  Congress  and  many 
of  us  have  discussed  it  in  our  own  State 
and  in  other  States  across  the  country. 

As  I  have  indicated,  one  overriding 
concern  about  this  tax  has  clearly 
emerged,  whether  the  windfall  tax  will 
ultimately  be  passed  on  to  consvuners. 

If  indeed  this  tax  will  not  ultimately 
be  borne  by  the  oil  companies,  but  by 
consumers  of  petroleum  products,  this 
fundamental  point  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  those  who  are  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  tax.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas suspects  that  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  be  delighted  if  they  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  the  $227  billion  tab 
for  this  tax. 

When  this  tax  was  first  proposed,  the 
administration  and  advocates  of  the  tax 
advanced  the  theory  that  this  tax  would 
not  be  passed  in  higher  oil  prices  because 
OPEC,  not  the  domestic  industry,  set 
world  oil  prices.  Thus,  it  was  reasoned 
that  the  windfall  tax  could  reclaim  a 
portion  of  the  OPEC  price  for  crude  oil, 
without  leading  to  higher  domestic  crude 
oil  prices.  Many  have  come  to  doubt  this 
theory. 

Because  this  theory  is  a  central  imder- 
pinning  of  the  tax,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress several  questions  on  the  subiect  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee: 

Given  the  market  power  of  the  major 
oU  companies  and  their  Integrated  op- 
erations, is  it  not  likely  that  these 
major  oil  companies  will  be  able  to  shift 
the  cost  of  this  tax  forward  to  their  re- 
finery operations,  to  their  retail  opera- 
tions and  ultimately  to  consumers? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  be 


the  world  market  price  of  oil  that  will 
determine  the  price. 

In  the  business  of  refining  and  In 
marketing  we  have  very  strong  competi- 
tion in  this  country.  Ihe  world  market 
price  is  the  price  to  which  our  crude  oil 
will  move. 

After  crude  oil  prices  are  fully  decon- 
trolled, U.S.  consumers  will  pay  the 
r;orld  price  for  oil.  So  it  is  the  decontrol 
program  that  will  move  the  price  up,  not 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

In  an  imcontrolled  domestic  market, 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  will  not  rise 
above  the  world  price.  This  is  because 
piu-chasers  will  have  the  alternative  of 
Importing  crude  oil  at  the  world  market 
price,  and  thus  will  not  be  willing  to 
pay  any  more  than  that  amount  for 
domestic  crude  oil. 

Imposing  a  windfall  profit  tax  will  not, 
therefore,  cause  domestic  crude  oil  prices 
to  rise  unless  the  tax  somehow  raises 
the  worldwide  price  of  oil. 

If  the  tax  reduces  domestic  produc- 
tion, there  will  be  some  upward  pressure 
on  world  oil  prices.  The  extent  to  which 
this  will  happen  is  not  clear. 

While  the  tax  is  Ukely  to  have  some 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  production,  it 
Is  very  unlikely  that  this  will  be  large 
enough  to  have  much  of  an  Impact  on  the 
worldwide  supply,  demand,  and  price 
picture. 

This  analysis  would  change  if  there 
were  a  mandatory  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem. With  a  quota,  domestic  crude  oU 
prices  could  rise  above  world  prices,  as 
they  did  in  the  1960's. 

With  oil  import  quotas,  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  will  be  more  likely  to  in- 
crease domestic  crude  oil  prices  because 
U.S.  crude  oil  prices  would  be  determined 
primarily  by  domestic  supply  and  de- 
mand considerations,  not  by  worldwide 
supply  and  demand  or  by  the  actions  of 
the  OPEC  cartel. 

Thus,  if  there  were  a  quota,  any  reduc- 
tion in  domestic  production  caused  by  the 
tax  would  tend  to  cause  U.S.  prices  to 
rise  until  U.S.  supply  and  demand  were 
brought  back  into  balance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  that  be  the  same  if 
we  impose  an  import  fee?  The  President 
has  discussed  the  imposition  of  an  im- 
port fee. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  import  fee  will  move 
the  price  up,  but  the  world  price  will 
still  control  domestic  prices.  However,  if 
an  Import  fee  of  let  us  say,  $4  is  put  on 
imported  products,  that  would  move  up 
all  domestic  oil  prices.  A  fee  also  would 
have  the  effect  of  moving  up  the  prices 
of  competitive  nonoil  energy  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  talk  of 
that  proposal  has  to  do  with  trying  to 
use  the  crude  oil  allocati(xi  system  to 
put  the  burdoi  entirely  on  the  transpor- 
tation systen  by  makhig  the  import  fee 
apply  only  to  gasoline  at  the  pump. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  oil  import  fee  propoeal. 
I  do  not  favor  that  fee,  and  I  do  not 
favor  the  10-cent  tax  on  gasoline  that 
the  President  is  talking  about  recom- 
mending to  replace  the  fee. 

But  if  that  were  to  be  the  case  it 
would  obviously  increase  the  price  that 
the  consumer  would  have  to  pay. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  there  Is  some  ques- 
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tion.  also,  v  whether  the  President  has 
the  authorit:  to  do  the  allocation,  to  al- 
locate all  th<  increase  in  domestic  gaso- 
line prices,  end  this  Senator  is  looking 
at  that  legislative  authority  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  see  whether  it  may  not  be 
exceeded.  lam  certain  he  has  had  good 
counsel  and  i  .dvice  from  highly  qualified 
attorneys,  bu  i  it  seems  to  us  that  he  may 
have  gone  leyond  the  authority  pro- 
vided. 

lir.  LONG .  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
President  is  i  :oing  to  put  that  fee  on  one 
way  or  anott  er.  Those  of  us  in  Congress 
will  be  affon  ed  the  opportimity  to  vote 
on  it.  I  pent  nsJly  want  to  vote  against 
it.  I  think  at  e  pe<H>le  feel  that  they  re- 
luctantly W01  Id  accept  the  price  increase 
that  decontr  H  impUes.  They  have  not 
been  of  a  six  tilar  mind  as  to  paying  an 
additional  iiiport  f ee  m-  an  extra  10 
cents  in  tax  on  each  gallon  of  gasoline 
over  and  al  tove  what  dectmtrcd  will 
l»ing. 

I  made  it  c  ear  to  the  people  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  V  Ish  to  make  it  clear  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  President, 
or  anyone  ek  e  interested,  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  eiUier  the  10-cent  additional 
tax  or  the  f<e  the  President  is  talking 
about.  I  am  also  opposed  to  trying  to 
balance  the  1  lUdget  by  increasing  taxes. 
That  has  be*  n  discussed,  and  I  am  not 
for  that. 

I  think  if  \  re  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  ooght  to  do  it  by  reducing 
spending,  an(  1  I  think  that  is  what  the 
peofAe  expeci  us  to  do,  cut  spending 
rather  than  ii  icrease  taxes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
shares  the  vi  sw  on  the  import  fee  and. 
perhaps,  toge  her  we  can  devise  a  way  to 
have  us  vote  on  it.  because  President 
Pord  wrait  thi  t  route— I  think  he  wanted 
to  raise  it  $:  a  barrel — and  Congress 
said  "No."  I  ;annot  remember  the  pre- 
cise figure,  lut  now  President  Carter 
has  sUfjgesteci  $4.62.  There  may  be  some 
good  reason  Tor  it.  It  does  raise  some 
revenue,  and  ;ertalnly  that  is  needed. 

But  if  the  1  ndustry  does  not  have  the 
power  to  rals  s  prices  above  the  level  set 
by  OPEC.  I  un  not  certain  what  the 
OPEC  averagi  \  price  is  now,  but  the  aver- 
age price  in  I  :ansas  for  stripper  well  oil 
is  $38  to  $40  a  barrel,  which  is  higher 
than  OPEC  p  Ices. 

So  again  I  am  not  certain  how  we 
finally  figure  3ut  whether  the  tax  is  go- 
ing to  be  pass  id  on  or  not  passed  on. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  that  is  because  the 
price  control  program  is  lousing  up  the 
market. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ught. 

Mr.  IX3NO.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  th's 
price  contnri  mess,  the  market  will  seek 
its  own  level  i  ind  you  will  pay  about  the 
same  price  In  Kansas  for  oil  as  you  would 
anywhere  elscl 
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cause of  the  bureaucratic  redtape  in- 
volved in  getting  oil,  they  would  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  $40  a  barrel  for  oil,  rather 
than  have  the  diflaculty  in  finding  some. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments  pcu-ticularly  on  the  import  fee. 
But,  as  I  said  to  some  of  the  staff,  it  seems 
to  me  that  whether  we  vote  for  or  against 
the  conference  report  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion— certainly  the  chairman  has  tried 
to  make  that  clear — to  let  consumers  im- 
derstand  it  was  never  the  intent  of  our 
committee  or  the  Congress  that  this  tax 
should  be  passed  on.  It  is  an  excise  tax. 

I  do  not  see  any  way  the  independent 
can  pass  it  on  because  he  just  produces 
the  oil  and  sells  it  and  the  tax  is  col- 
lected. But  there  could  be,  and  may  be, 
a  way  that  major  oil  c<Hnpanies  could 
pass  it  on — and  maybe  they  feel  justified 
or  will  feel  justified — ^but  I  wanted  to 
plead  not  guilty  in  the  event  that  hap- 
pens. It  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  Senator  or  this  Congress  that  the 
tax  should  find  its  way  to  the  pump  in 
higher  gasoline  prices,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  view,  at  least,  we  share. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Saiator  knows  and  I 
know  there  is  nothing  in  this  tax  that 
increases  profits  of  companies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  tax  does  nothing  but 
reduce  the  income  of  the  producers.  The 
decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices  will  tend 
to  increase  the  income  of  producers,  but 
the  tax  will  reduce  their  income.  It  is 
intended  and  expected  that  the  price  of 
oil  will  move  to  world  market  prices,  and 
that  the  tax  will  simply  reduce  the  in- 
come of  domestfc  producers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
prepared  to  speak.  I  hope  maybe  later  on 
this  afternoon  that  I  would  liave  another 
discussion  with  the  chairman  with  refer- 
ence to  royalty  owners.  I  will  just  give 
the  Senator  a  couple  of  questions  perhaps 
in  advance  so  we  can  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  pleased  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  any  time.  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  believe  the  industry  can 
live  with  what  we  have  done  in  this  tax, 
this  windfall  profit  tax,  even  the  inde- 
pendents. If  you  look  at  all  the  provi- 
sions, and  even  though  no  one  wants  to 
pay  a  tax,  if  you  look  at  the  price,  look 
at  the  tax  rate  they  will  pay,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  deductible  from  other  taxes, 
and  the  net  income  limitation,  and  all 
the  other  provisions  in  the  bill,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  independent  producers  can 
probably  survive  and  make  a  profit,  and 
there  Is  enough  incentive  provided  in 
this  bill  to  permit  that. 

Some  of  the  independents  who  were 
here,  some  who  may  be  here  this  very 
moment,  do  not  share  that  view,  but 
had  they  been  present  in  the  4,  5,  or  6 
months  we  had  been  discussing  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  in  the  committee,  in  the 
maikup,  in  the  hearings,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  in  the  conference,  now  back 
again  on  the  conference  report,  they 
would  imderstand  that  many  of  us  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming,  and  others,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  believed  we  were  able  to  balance 
the  tax  so  that  it  would  be  fair — if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  fair  tax — that  it 
would  not  destroy  incentive.  But  that  will 
be  discussed,  I  assume,  more  in  the  next 
few  hours. 

Sometime  later  this  afternoon  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  the  chairman  the 
question  of  royalty  owners  because  they 
seem  to  be  coming  out  of  the  woodwork, 
100,000-some  in  my  State  who  now  dis- 
cover they  also  get  to  pay  the  tax,  and 
they  do  not  feel  honored  by  it.  Maybe 
we  could  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
raised  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
conference  report  on  the  oil  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  I  supported  it  on  final  passage, 
in  the  belief  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  substitute  achieved  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  combined  impact 
of  decontrol  and  escalating  crude  oil 
prices. 

My  primary  concern  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  the  realization  of  energy 
independence  for  this  country.  I  have 
long  supported  the  theory  that  the  oil 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  plow 
back  any  excess  profits  in  searching  for 
new  oil  and  other  sources  of  energy.  If 
they  failed  to  do  so,  then  a  stiff  tax 
should  be  imposed.  This  Nation  will  not, 
I  repeat,  will  not,  become  energy  self- 
sufficient  unless  we  produce  more  oil  and 
continue  to  conserve  our  petroleum  re- 
sources. 

I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  we  must  undertake  a  rational  en- 
ergy program  that  reflects  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  energy  independence  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  several  days,  I  have  heard  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
express  their  collective  concern  over  the 
transformation  of  this  legislation  from 
an  "excess  profits"  tax  to  what  amounts 
to  an  excise  tax  on  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. This  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
an  energy  bill,  and  will  not  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  our  energy  problems.  In 
fact,  it  may,  due  to  the  complex  and 
burdensome  tax  imposed  on  independ- 
ent producers,  actually  compound  our 
energy  dilemma. 

My  support  for  the  original  version,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  was  based  upon 
the  belief  that  adequate  production  in- 
centives would  be  included  for  both  the 
independent  producers  and  the  major  oil 
companies.  It  appeared  to  me  at  that 
time,  as  it  does  now,  that  oiu*  most  real- 
istic chance  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence was  to  encourage  an  intense  pro- 
gram of  petroleum  exploration  and  de- 
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velopment,  much  of  which  is  carried  out 
by  independent  producers.  The  earlier 
version  of  this  bill  exempted  from  the 
tax  small  independents.  Unfortunately, 
the  conferees  have  recommended  to  im- 
pose a  stiff  tax  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  substantive  changes  made  by 
the  conferees  will  not  encourage  the  oil 
industry  to  invest  vast  siuis  of  capital 
in  the  most  promising  areas  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  the  Beaufort  Sea,  or 
in  the  Over-Thrust  belt  of  Wyoming. 

Our  concern,  and  indeed  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people,  is  to  enact 
an  energy  program  that  will  insure  ade- 
quate fuel  resources  in  the  near  term, 
while  we  undertake  a  coherent  program 
of  developing  long-term  energy  alterna- 
tives. 

In  addition  to  my  concern  over  the 
structure  of  this  excise  tax  legislation,  I 
am  also  concerned  over  the  implications 
of  earmarking  in  advance  revenues  from 
tills  tax  for  various  programs.  As  I  re- 
call, Mr.  President,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
subjwt  all  revenues  generated  by  this  tax 
to  the  budget  appropriations  process  of 
the  Congress  to  insure  that  we  could 
channel  resources  to  those  areas  of  the 
economy  that  required  such  action.  Un- 
der the  present  structure,  funding  for 
several  programs  will  be  automatic. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
many  inequities  in  this  legislation;  how- 
ever, the  bottom  line  is  that  the  confer- 
ence version  is  not  an  excess  profit  tax 
at  all,  but  merely  an  excise  tax,  to  be 
paid  by  the  American  consumer.  It  is  a 
complex  taxing  scheme  designed  pri- 
marily to  redistribute  resources  from  oil 
producers  to  the  Federal  Government  (a 
significant  portion  of  which  will  be  chan- 
neled to  the  recipients  of  social-welfare 
programs) ,  rather  than  an  integral  part 
of  a  fair,  responsible,  and  effective  en- 
ergy program.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  support  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long.  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  may 
need. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM AMENDMENTS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  S.  2269  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2269)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Cretut  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
March  25,  1980.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  conference  report  signed  by  all  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  in  acting  on  this 
report.  Many  farmers  are  waiting  to 
plant  this  year's  crop,  waiting  on  the 
availability  of  credit  that  S.  2269  would 
provide. 

S.  2269,  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee,  will  extend  Uie  economic 
emergency-loan  program  under  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978  and  provide  much- 
needed  emergency  operating  credit  to 
farmers. 

NEED   TO    EXTEND  THE   PBOCRAM 

About  50,000  farmers  have  obtained 
economic  emergency  loans  since  the  pro- 
gram started  in  Augxist  1978.  Nearly 
95  percent  of  all  borrowers  imder  the 
program  have  been  individual  farmers. 

The  economic  emergency-loan  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  invaluable  to 
these  farmers,  and  has  succeeded  with- 
out excessive  cost  to  taxpayers.  There 
are  no  subsidies  involved  because  in- 
sured loans  are  made  at  interest  rates 
based  on  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  there  are  no  Government 
outlays  for  guaranteed  loans  except  for 
defaults.  There  have  been  no  such 
defaults. 

Under  existing  law,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
economic  emergency  loans  will  expire 
May  15,  1980.  However,  the  economic 
stresses  that  led  to  enactment  of  the 
legislation  in  1978  have  not  abated,  so 
that  there  is  a  clear  need  to  extend  the 
program. 

The  conference  report  meets  the  needs 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  economy  by  ex- 
tending the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  new  loans  imder  the  program 
through  September  30,  1981. 

NEED   TO    INCREASE    OTTTSTANDING   LOAN 
AUTHORIZATION 

About  $4  billion  has  already  been 
loaned  under  the  economic  emergency- 
loan  program.  With  a  $4  billion  cap  on 
outstanding  indebtedness  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  only  money  available  for  new 
loans  is  money  already  repaid  under  the 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about 
$250  million  will  have  become  available 
for  loans  through  paybacks  by  May  15, 
1980.  However,  at  the  end  of  1979,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  had 
14,000  applications  for  economic  emer- 
gency loans  that  had  not  been  processed. 
And,  it  is  expected  that  additional  appli- 
cations will  be  received  before  the  pro- 
gram expires  May  15  because  the  winter 
months  are  the  peak  lending  season  for 
the  program. 

Present  indications  are  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  about  $1  billion  in  additional 
economic  emergency  credit  through  the 
remainder  of  the  spring  planting  season. 

As  a  result,  the  program  will  exhaust 
all  available  loan  funds  and  come  to  a 
standstill — with  many  loan  applications 
still  to  be  processed — far  sooner  than 
May  15. 


The  conference  substitute  addresses 
this  problem — and  makes  additional 
funds  available  for  new  loan  applica- 
tions that  will  be  received  after  the  pro- 
gram is  extended  past  May  15 — by  in- 
creasing from  $4  billion  to  $6  billion  the 
limit  on  outstanding  indebtedness  under 
the  program. 

AODrnONAL   rROCRAM    I1CPROVE1CKNT8 

The  conference  substitute  makes  sev- 
eral other  changes  in  the  economic 
emergency-loan  program  that  will  im- 
prove the  program.  Tliey  will  encourage 
the  use  of  guaranteed  loans  under  the 
program  and  tighten  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements so  that  farmers  most  truly 
in  need  of  emergency  assistance  can 
obtain  loans. 

STITDT    OF   THE   FBOOAM 

The  conference  substitute  also  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  perform  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program. 

I  believe  that  the  requirement  for  the 
study  is  very  important.  Congress  needs 
additional  information  on  the  scope  and 
effect  of  the  economic  emergency-loan 
program  as  a  basis  for  evaluation  of  its 
effectiveness. 

INSURED    LOAN    INTEREm    BATS 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  conference 
report,  changing  the  interest  rate  on  in- 
sured economic  emergency  loans — from 
a  rate  based  on  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government  to  a  specific  requirement 
that  the  interest  rate  equal  the  rate  pre- 
vailing in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans.  This  provision  was  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans  for  refinancing 
credit  extended  by  other  lenders,  and 
focus  the  program  on  lending  for  annual 
operating  purposes.  I  believe  that  the 
other  changes  in  the  program  made  by 
the  conference  bill  accomplish  this  goal. 
Certainly,  hard-pressed  farmers  will  be 
better  served  bv  a  cost  of  money  interest 
rate;  and  the  Government  will  not  suffer 
since  the  interest  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  Government's  cost  of  borrowing. 

IMMEDIATE   ACTION    NEEDS) 

Mr.  President,  it  is  crucial  that  Con- 
gress act  quickly  on  S.  2269.  Many  farm- 
ers, caught  in  a  credit  crunch,  desper- 
ately need  the  farm  financing  made 
available  under  S.  2269.  Some  will  need 
the  credit  in  order  to  plant  their  1980 
spring  crops,  and  the  planting  season  has 
already  started  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  For  these  farmers,  time  is  of  the 
essence. 

In  light  of  the  urgency  involved,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  conference 
report  without  delay. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
taking  this  important  step  for  U.S. 
farmers. 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
Senator  Talmadge  in  supporting  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2269. 

NEED    rOR    CONmrOATlON     OF    THE    KCONOmC 
KMOGENCT    LOAN    PROORAM 

Loan  fimds  are  becoming  less  and  less 
available  to  farmers.  The  current  tight- 
credit  situation  is  causing  many  rural 
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colleagues  to  support  pas- 
report.* 
.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
adoption  of  the  confer- 
S.  2269,  authorizing  an 
billion  for  economic  emer- 


gency loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  first  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  for  his  efforts 
in  assuring  that  the  measure  we  have 
before  us  today  is  responsive  to  the 
critical  need  for  reasonably  priced  agri- 
cultiu-al  credit  as  well  as  the  severe 
budgetary  constraints  confronting  the 
Federal  Government. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — the  farmers 
of  our  Nation  are  faced  with  an  eco- 
nomic emergency.  Subjected  to  an  ill- 
advised,  ill-conceived,  and  ineptly  exe- 
cuted grain  export  embargo  and  caught 
in  a  vicious  cost-price  squeeze  of  lower 
commodity  prices  and  spiraling  fuel, 
fertilizer,  and  credit  costs,  our  farmers 
are  in  a  real  crisis.  But  the  crisis  of  in- 
flation and  getting  the  Federal  budget 
under  control  is  equally  real  and  critical. 
I  believe  the  conference  agreement 
strikes  a  delicate  balance  between  these 
two  paramoimt  concerns.  It  eliminates 
provisions  which  would  have  mandated 
a  costly  interest  subsidy  for  farm  stor- 
age facility  loans  and  makes  needed  re- 
forms on  eligibility  for  economic  emer- 
gency loans. 

Mr.  President,  many  questions  have 
been  raised  regarding  how  effectively  our 
emergency  and  disaster  lending  pro- 
grams have  been  targeted  to  those  most 
in  need.  Only  3  months  ago,  we  passed 
new  legislation  to  clean  up  abuse  In 
the  physical  disaster  loan  program  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
economic  emergency  loan  program,  while 
not  nearly  as  abused  as  the  physical  dis- 
aster loan  program,  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  legitimate  criticism  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce  and  others. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  an 
important  first  step  in  curbing  much  ol 
this  abuse.  In  the  months  ahead,  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  further  re- 
forms in  these  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. But  I  believe  that  those  reforms 
contained  in  this  bill  are  adequate  to 
justify  moving  ahead  in  providing  these 
needed  loan  fimds. 

I  wish  to  note,  however,  that  the  con- 
ferees chose  not  to  specify  that  these 
loans  be  made  at  a  rate  of  interest  com- 
I>arable  to  that  prevailing  in  the  private 
market.  Instead,  the  conference  agree- 
ment leaves  unaltered  the  current  dis- 
cretionary authority  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  set  interest  rates. 
I  believe  that  this  action  is  reasonable 
considering  the  unsettled  and  highly  vol- 
atile nature  of  private  market  rates  of 
interest  prevailing  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  point  out  that  unlike  the  on- 
going real  estate  and  operating  loan  pro- 
gram of  FmHA,  which  bear  rates  of 
interest  up  to  a  limit  established  by  for- 
mula based  on  the  Federal  cost  of  bor- 
rowing, economic  emergency  lending  in- 
terest rates  are  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary "taking  into  consideration"  the  cost 
o^  money  to  the  Government.  Within  the 
bounds  of  the  exercise  of  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative discretion,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  rates  of  interest  for  these 
loans  closer  to  or  even  as  high  as  the 
prevailing  market  rate. 

This  discretionary  authority  is  of  vital 
importance  in  swsurlng  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  disrupt  private  credit 


markets  and  holds  to  a  minimum  further 
increases  in  the  Federal  debt  to  meet 
governmental  financing  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  would  like  to 
commend  and  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  end  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  passage  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2269.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  bill,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  urgency  of  speedy  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Extension  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  is 
desperately  needed  by  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. The  future  viability  of  thousands  of 
family  farms  may  depend  on  prompt, 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1981  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program,  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
by  $2  billion.  This  increase  is  essential 
since  the  present  $4  billion  statutory 
limit  on  the  amount  of  loan  principal 
outstanding  has  already  been  reached. 
Unless  the  expiration  date  is  extended 
and  the  debt  ceiling  increased.  Farmers 
Home  lending  under  the  economic  emer- 
gency program  will  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  principal  repaid  to  the  agency 
over  the  next  three  months.  This  would 
not  be  anywhere  near  the  amount  needed 
to  fund  the  loans  that  have  already  been 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  is  a  reasonable, 
well-designed,  and  much  needed  pro- 
gram. Loans  are  made  only  to  farmers 
who  cannot  obtain  credit  from  any 
other  source.  Furthermore,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  any  individual  loan  is 
limited  by  statute  to  $400,000;  thus,  the 
program  is  much  less  vulnerable  to  the 
abuses  which  have  taken  place  in  some 
other  Government  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams. 

Should  the  American  farmers  be  de- 
nied this  source  of  credit,  they  have  no 
one  else  to  whom  they  can  turn.  In  other 
words,  they  would  likely  be  forced  out 
of  production — an  especially  harsh  fate, 
since  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
farmers  In  need  of  such  loans  are  in 
that  position  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

■  The  American  farmer  has  been  be- 
seiged  with  economic  problems.  Un- 
checked infiation  has  caused  production 
costs  to  soar.  The  level  of  farmer  in- 
debtedness has  increased  tremendously. 
Where  credit  is  available,  interest  rates 
are  becoming  imbearable.  The  list  of 
economic  setbacks  to  our  farmers  in 
recent  years  is  seemingly  endless. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  and  the  dire  need 
of  this  legislation.  In  my  State  of  South 
Carolina,  many  farmers.  In  addition  to 
the  economic  problems  epcoimtered  by 
farmers  all  across  the  Nation,  suffered 
crop  damage  from  adverse  weather  dur- 
ing the  past  growing  season.  While 
drought  reduced  yields  in  some  sections 
of  the  State,  excessive  rainfall  destroyed 
crops  in  others.  These  unfortimate  cir- 
cumstances have  placed  farmers  in  my 
State,  in  a  position  of  being  dangerously 
low  on  operating  funds.  Without  this 
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extension  of  the  economic  emergency 
loans,  many  of  these  farmers  cannot 
continue  to  farm. 

It  is  my  understanding  that.  In  South 
Carolina  alone,  some  121  emergency 
Farmers  Home  loans,  totaling  over  $4.5 
million,  have  been  submitted  but  not 
funded  due  to  lack  of  funds.  I  also  \m- 
derstand  that  many  worthy  loan  appli- 
cations are  being  held  at  the  coimty 
oflBces  of  Farmers  Home  for  these  same 
reasons. 

Mr.  President,  swift  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  essential.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  southeastern  farmers 
who  begin  planting  much  in  advance  of 
farmers  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  is  vitally  important 
to  the  agricultural  community.  Thou- 
sands of  small  family  farmers  are  de- 
pending upon  us  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance they  so  desperately  need  and  cer- 
tainly deserve.  I,  therefore,  strongly 
urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FARMER-HELD  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
FOR   1979  CROPS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Talmadge  must  leave  the 
floor  shortly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  Calendar  Order 
No.  674,  S.  2427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  its  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2427)  to  encourage  greatw  par- 
ticipation In  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  com  and  wheat,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2427  is  an  original  bUl  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  It  would  help  mitigate  the 
effect  that  the  Russian  grain  sales  sus- 
pension has  had  on  American  agricul- 
ture by  encouraging  greater  participa- 
tion In  the  farmer-held  reserve  program 
for  com  and  wheat  and  make  Govern- 
ment-owned com  more  readily  available 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  for  motor 
fuel. 


In  order  to  encourage  producers  to 
store  their  1979  crops  of  com  and  wheat 
for  extended  periods  of  time,  8.  2427 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  long-term  price  support 
loans  under  the  farmer-held  reserve 
program  on  the  1979  crops  of  com  and 
wheat  to  any  producer  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  1979  set-aside  program  for 
the  commodity.  Current  loans  levels  are 
$2.10  per  bushel  for  com  and  $2.50  per 
bushel  for  wheat. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  sale  of 
com  from  commodity  credit  corporation 
stocks  at  not  less  than  the  release  level 
for  com  under  the  farmer-held  reserve 
program  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that  begin 
operation  after  January  4,  1980,  and 
whenever  supplies  of  com  are  not  readily 
available,  can  produce  alcohol  from  agri- 
cultural biomass  or  forestry  biomass 
feedstocks  other  than  com.  Currently, 
the  release  level  for  com  is  $2.63  per 
bushel  or  125  percent  of  the  com  loan 
rate. 

On  January  4,  1980,  the  President,  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  agression  in 
Afghanistan,  announced  that  he  had 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  suspend  all  gram  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  excess  of  the  8  million 
metric  tons  that  we  are  committed  to  sell 
under  our  5-year  grain  sales  agreement 
with  the  Soviets-  The  President  also 
directed  that  exports  of  other  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  Soviet  Union  be 
suspended. 

This  action  affected  approximately  17 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  that  would 
have  been  sold  to  the  Russians  in  addi- 
tion to  the  8  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
specified  under  the  fourth  year  of  our 
grains  agreement  with  them.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  5-year  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain 
sales  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
committed  to  purchase  6  million  metric 
tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  com  in  approxi- 
mately equal  amoimts.  The  U.8JS.R.  may 
make  purchases  of  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion metric  tons  without  further  discus- 
sions. The  Soviets  may  buy  additional 
quantities  of  grain  beyond  the  8  million 
metric  ton  level  only  after  consultations 
with  the  United  States.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  agreement,  fiscal  year  1980, 
the  Soviets  had  received  permission  to 
buy  up  to  25  million  metric  tons  of  grain. 

Approximately  15  of  the  17  million 
metric  tons  of  additional  grain  author- 
ized for  purchase — which  included  10 
million  metric  tons  of  com,  4  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat,  and  1  million 
metric  tons  of  soybeans — were  already 
under  contract  for  delivery  to  Russia  at 
the  time  of  the  President's  trade  suspen- 
sion. Therefore,  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  grain  involved,  the  grain  sales 
suspension  was  a  devastating  blow  to 
American  agriculture. 

The  suspension  came  at  a  most  unfor- 
tunate time  for  American  farmers.  Net 
farm  income  in  1980  was  forecasted, 
prior  to  the  announced  suspension,  to 
drop  by  as  much  as  20  percent  from  the 
previous  year— even  though  export  sales 
were  expected  to  be  substantial. 

It  was  clear  before  the  trade  suspen- 
sion that  a  20-percent  euinual  inflation 


rate,  coupled  with  projected  bumper 
harvests  of  com  and  wheat  and  growing 
carryover  stocks,  would  squeeze  farmers 
from  both  sides — skyrocketing  produc- 
tion costs  and  stable  or  decreasing  com- 
modity prices.  The  grain  sales  suspen- 
sion made  worse  this  pessimistic  outlook, 
assuring  that  unless  something  was  done. 
1980  net  farm  income  would  plummet  to 
a  disastrously  low  level.  Farmers  of  this 
Nation,  then,  would  once  again  be  at  the 
mercy  of  government  policies  for  their 
economic  well-being. 

Real  zing  that  our  change  in  foreign 
policy  had  worsened  this  economic 
squeeze  on  farmers,  the  President  in  his 
January  4,  1980,  address  pledged  to  the 
Nation's  farmers: 

I  am  determined  to  minimize  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  American  farmer  from  this 
action. 

To  honor  this  promise,  the  President 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
develop  programs  to  insure  that  the 
burden  of  the  suspension  would  not  fall 
unfairly  on  farmers.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  responded  by  announcing  a 
series  of  steps  to  help  mitigate  the  im- 
pact of  the  grain  sales  suspension. 

The  actions  initiated  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  relieve  the  farmers'  burden 
are  commendable.  However,  these  efforts 
do  not  go  far  enough.  Further  action 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
current  emergency  confronting  Ameri- 
can agriculture  does  not  prove  disas- 
trous. 

On  March  6,  1980,  the  committee  held 
a  hearing  concerning  the  embargo  at 
which  time  Mr.  Howard  Hjort  testified 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
stated  that  the  administration  would 
support  a  modification  of  two  provisions 
contained  in  S.  2258,  a  bill  I  introduced 
to  help  farmers  through  this  rough 
period. 

The  first  provision  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  open  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve  to  producers 
of  1979  com  and  wheat  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  set-aside  programs  for 
that  crop  year.  Under  existing  law,  farm- 
ers who  do  not  idle  production  on  their 
land  when  a  set-aside  is  in  effect,  as 
there  was  in  1979,  are  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grain  reserve  program 
or  receive  price  support  loans.  "This  pro- 
vision would  not  extend  loans,  however, 
to  noncomplying  1979  producers  other 
than  through  the  grain  reserve. 

The  second  provision  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultxu-e  to  sell  com 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  conversion  into  alcohol  fuel  at 
not  less  than  the  grain  reserve  release 
price,  currently  $2.63  per  bushel.  Current 
law  would  not  allow  Government-owned 
com  to  be  sold  at  less  than  150  percent 
of  the  loan  rate  or  $3.15  per  bushel.  Such 
alcohol  producing  facilities  purchasing 
Government-owned  com  would  have  to 
have  the  capability  for  producing  alcohol 
from  agricultural  or  forestry  biomass 
feedstocks  other  than  com. 

The  first  provision  would  Isolate  excess 
com  ahd  wheat  supplies  from  the  mar- 
ket, provide  farmers  with  some  operating 
capital  so  that  they  can  plant  their  spring 
crops,  and  eventually  increase  the  mar- 
ket price  for  these  commodities.  The  sec- 
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agreed  to  the  House  provisions  con- 
tained in  S.  2269  concerning  the  farm 
storage  facility  loan  program,  which  in- 
cluded, first,  raising  the  loan  ceiling  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  per  farmer;  second, 
limiting  the  interest  rate  to  8  percent; 
and  third,  eliminating  the  current  limi- 
tation on  loans  to  the  space  required  to 
store  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  es- 
timated to  be  produced  by  the  borrower 
during  a  2-year  period. 

After  this  action,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture stating  that  S.  2269,  as  tentatively 
agreed  upon,  would  likely  be  vetoed  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  that  would  limit 
interest  rates  for  farm  storage  facility 
loans  to  8  percent  a  year.  For  this  reason 
the  committee  on  conference  on  S.  2269 
met  again  on  March  24,  1980.  At  this 
meeting,  I  expressed  concern  that  we 
not  delay  sending  to  the  President  a  bill 
that  would  provide  $2  billion  in  economic 
emergency  loans.  The  additional  credit 
is  urgently  needed  so  that  farmers  can 
plant  their  crops.  Operating  capital  is 
extremely  tight,  and  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram are  exhausted. 

I  expressed  my  support  for  the  two 
changes  in  the  farm  storage  facility  loan 
program  that  the  administration  sup- 
ports. 

To  break  this  logjam,  I  suggested  that 
the  committee  of  conference  on  S.  2269 
remove  all  the  provisions  concerning  the 
farm  storage  facility  loan  program  from 
the  bill.  I  also  recommended,  however, 
that  we  attach  the  two  provisions  con- 
cerning loan  ceilings  and  storage  capac- 
ity to  a  bill  that  is  moving  quickly 
through  Congress  and  has  the  support  of 
the  administration.  I  mentioned  that  the 
Senate  had  such  a  bill  on  its  calendar — 
S.  2427 — a  bill  that  would  encourage 
greater  participation  in  the  farmer-held 
reserve  and  allow  Government-owned 
corn  to  be  sold  at  the  release  price  for 
the  production  of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  my  sug- 
gestion, and  agreement  was  reached  on 
S.  2269.  Now  that  S.  2427  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  I  am  doing  what 
I  pledged  to  do  earlier— and  that  is  to 
amend  this  bill  by  adding  the  two  provi- 
sions concerning  the  farm  storage  fa- 
cility loan  program  that  everyone  sup- 
ports. 

Farmers  are  now  faced  with  depressed 
commodity  prices,  and  many  of  liiem 
would  like  to  build  additional  facilities 
so  that  they  may  store  their  harvest 
from  previous  years,  in  addition  to  their 
1980  production,  in  hopes  that  prices  will 
strengthen.  This  makes  good  economic 
sense. 

Because  storage  facilities  are  escalat- 
ing in  price  and  since  more  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  a  farmer-held  reserve 
in  which  farmers  are  encouraged  to  place 
in  storage  their  production  from  multi- 
ple crop  years,  I  believe  the  amendment 
I  am  offering  to  S.  2427  concerning  the 
farm  storage  facility  program  is  soimd 
and  reasonable.  It  has  the  support  of 
the  administration,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
supported  by  all  of  my  colleagues. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  farm  storage  facility 
loan  program  is  financed  through  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  It  is  an  entitlement 


program  and  is  not  limited  by  annual 
appropriations.  As  in  the  case  of  pro- 
grams supporting  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities — including  the 
farmer-held  reserve  program  for  grain — 
spending  for  the  farm  storage  facility 
loan  program  cannot  be  precisely  pre- 
dicted in  advance.  Therefore,  if  all  pro- 
ducers are  to  be  given  an  equal  oppor- 
timity  to  participate,  the  price  support 
programs  and  the  farm  storage  facility 
loan  program  must  remain  entitlement 
programs.  The  amendment  I  offer  today 
would  not  change  the  status  of  ttie  farm 
storage  facility  loan  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rlsfe 
in  support  of  S.  2427,  a  bill  which  allows 
nonpartlclpants  in  the  1979  farm  pro- 
grams to  place  wheat  and  com  directly 
into  the  farmer-held  reserve  programs. 

This  bill  will  assist  in  the  isolation  of 
excess  corn  and  wheat  supplies  caused 
by  the  President's  embargo  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  recent  So- 
viet aggression  in  Afghanistan,  S.  2427 
provides  flexibilitv  to  farmers  by  allowing 
them  the  opportimity  to  participate  in 
the  farmer-held  reserve  program  in- 
stead of  allowing  farmer  grain  to  be  pur- 
chased and  held  by  the  Government. 

The  Soviet  grain  sales  embargo  is  a 
poor  policy  decision  for  this  country.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  for  the  Record  part 
of  an  article  from  Time  magazine, 
March  17.  1980,  and  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  March  12.  1980. 
Both  discuss  the  grain  embargo. 

The  articles  follow: 

Flip-Flops  and  Zigzags 

In  addition  to  the  shifts  In  policy,  there  Is 
often  an  improvised  quality  to  Carter's  ac- 
tions. After  announcing  the  grain  embargo. 
Carter  discovered  that  17  million  tons  were 
under  contract  to  tbe  Soviets  in  the  futures 
market  and  that  the  cancellation  of  sales 
would  provoke  bank  failures  all  over  the 
U.S.  A  mere  phone  call  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  would  have  turned  up  this  In- 
formation. Oraln  markets  had  to  be  closed 
for  two  days  and  an  expensive  rescue  pack- 
age for  grain  farmers  slapped  together. 

The  White  House  seemed  Just  as  surprised 
to  learn  that  Argentina  had  enormous  grain 
reserves  ready  for  sale  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  fact 
known  by  any  grain  trader  In  Chicago.  The 
V.3.  then  sent  a  special  emissary  to  Argen- 
tina to  ask  Strongman  Jorge  Vldela  to  co- 
operate in  the  U.S.  embargo,  but  Vldela,  who 
had  been  pilloried  by  the  State  Depsu^ment's 
human  rights  pronouncements,  refused.  The 
Soviets  will  be  able  to  make  up  about  60% 
of  the  lost  U.S.  shipments.  Concedes  a  senior 
State  Department  official:  "The  grain  em- 
bargo has  become  symbolic." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Large  Illicit  Sales  to  Russia  of  U.S.  Orain 

Are  Expected  bt  Experts  in  Rotterdam 
(By  Alan  Spence) 

Rotterdam. — Experts  In  this  major  grain- 
Importing  port  city  believe  that  substantial 
illicit  sales  of  U.S.  grain  will  be  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  coming  months. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  American 
grain  that  could  be  involved  range  as  high  as 
five  million  metric  tons,  or  about  half  the  10 
million  metric  tons  that  President  Carter's 
embargo  had  been  expected  to  deny  the  Rus- 
sians In  tbe  crop  year  ending  June  30. 

One  official,  whose  Job  It  is  to  monitor 
grain  movements  through  Rotterdam,  says 
a  million  metric  tons  of  U.S.  grain  could  be 
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transshipped  here  to  Poland — which  Isn't  af- 
fected by  tbe  embargo — "before  we  even 
smell  it." 

That,  he  adds,  would  be  "if  they  do  it  the 
clever  way,"  such  as  by  unloading  incoming 
supplies  onto  barges  and  discreetly  trans- 
shipping tbe  grain  onto  coastal  vessels  that 
don't  carry  a  Soviet  flag.  Such  grain  ulti- 
mately would  arrive  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

AGENCY   estimates 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mated earlier  this  week  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  able  to  Import  in  the  June  30 
year  as  much  as  30.5  million  metric  tons  of 
grain  of  the  35  million  metric  tons  it  had 
been  expected  to  buy  from  abroad  before 
the  embargo.  Analysts  say  the  department's 
figure  is  based  mainly  on  official  sales  by 
Argentina,  Canada,  and  others,  and  doesn't 
Include  a  large  provision  for  Illicit  sales 
through  Western  Europe.  A  metric  ton  equals 
39.4  bushels  of  corn  and  36.7  bushels  of 
wheat  or  soybeans. 

Currently,  Rotterdam  doesn't  handle  any 
deliveries  openly  known  to  be  heading  for 
the  Soviet  Union  following  a  dispute  over  So- 
viet diplomatic  representation  In  the  port  a 
few  years  ago.  Some  experts  also  believe 
that  Moscow  got  a  more  favorable  deal  on 
handling  charges  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  In 
neighboring  Belgium,  to  which  It  moved 
some  transshipment  business. 

But  Rotterdam  does  handle  cargoes  bound 
for  Eastern  Europe.  "I  expect  an  increase  In 
this  business,"  says  one  port  observer,  noting 
that  arrivals  in  January  and  February  were 
below  expectations.  This  suggests  that  East- 
ern Europe  and  Rotterdam's  hinterland 
clientele,  especially  West  Germany,  may  try 
to  catch  up  on  deliveries.  Such  a  trend  could 
help  mask  shipments  t>ound  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Wlm  Blerhulzen,  manager  of  Louis  Drey- 
fus &  Co.'s  Rotterdam  office,  Is  "convinced" 
there  will  be  a  leakage  of  four  or  five  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  U.S.  grain,  even  though 
grain-delivery  contracts  usually  contain  a 
clause  forbidding  transshipment.  U.S.  Agri- 
culture Department  officials  will  be  keeping 
an  eye  on  activity  In  Rotterdam,  he  adds, 
but  they  are  primarily  concerned  with  con- 
trolling the  quality  oi  a  number  of  com- 
modities arriving  here.  Including  soybeans, 
rather  than  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Blerhulzen  says  It  would  be  "too  dan- 
gerous" for  big  grain-trading  companies 
such  as  Dreyfus  to  circumnavigate  the  em- 
bargro.  "I  think  they  won't  do  it,"  another 
expert  says,  adding  that  If  they  were  caught 
It  could  underpin  the  arguments  of  those 
In  tbe  U.S.  who  are  lobbying  for  direct  gov- 
ernment-to-government sales.  This  could 
wrest  control  of  U.S.  grain  exports  from  the 
hands  of  the  "big  live" — CarglU  Inc..  Conti- 
nental Grain  Co..  Andre  et  Cle.,  Bunge  Corp. 
and  Dreyfus — which  annually  handle  more 
than  80%  of  U.S.  grain  exports. 

An  official  of  another  major  grain-trading 
company  doubts  that  Illicit  grain  shipments 
to  Moscow  will  be  as  high  as  others  predict. 
For  one  thing,  ports  in  Eastern  Europe  aren't 
equipped  to  handle  a  sudden  big  Increase 
In  incoming  grain.  The  Soviet  Union's  needs 
will  be  greatest  In  the  next  few  months,  be- 
fore its  winter  wheat  crop  comes  In  during 
early  summer. 

SHIP'S    destination    can   CRAlfOE 

So  how  can  the  Soviets  get  supplies  Into 
their  country?  "When  a  ship  Is  at  sea  Its 
destination  can  change,"  says  one  port  ob- 
server. Moreover,  cargoes  can  be  bought  and 
sold  at  sea — one  factor  that  assisted  exports 
of  blacklisted  Rhodeslan  com  during  the 
period  of  ITS  sanctions  against  the  rebel 
British  colony. 

Shipments  through  third  countries  could 
also  be  a  poaslbUlty.  "The  Italians  are  sub- 
stantial long-holders  of  Argentinian  com," 
notes  one  grain  official  here,  who  suggests 
that  some  of  It  could  be  replaced  with  U.S. 
com  and  delivered  to  the  Soviets  at  Black 
Sea  ports. 


Financially,  such  arrangements  would  pre- 
sent little  problem.  Rhodeslans  are  suspected 
to  have  used  Switzerland  extensively  as  a 
payments  clearing  center  for  com  and  other 
commodity  exports.  In  Zurich,  one  leading 
banker,  whose  operation  is  substantially 
owned  by  grain  Interests,  believes  one-third 
of  the  world's  grain  business  is  transacted 
in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  My  fears  that  this  em- 
bargo will  have  the  same  disappointing 
effects  as  former  embargoes  are  being 
realized.  I  do  not  believe  the  cost  of  the 
Soviet  embargo  will  be  as  high  as  recent 
estimates  show;  however,  there  will  be 
significant  costs  associated  with  this  de- 
cision. And  who  is  to  pay  the  embargo 
decision — ^the  American  farmer  and 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Talkadge  is  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  S.  2427  which 
would  provide  needed  changes  to  the 
farm  storage  facility  loan  program.  This 
amendment  would  allow  farmers  to  have 
more  control  over  their  own  economic 
destiny  by  being  able  to  store  and  main- 
tain possession  of  grain  in  smticipation 
of  higher  prices.  This  amendment  would 
increase  the  maximum  authorized  loan 
amount  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  a 
change  to  recognize  continuing  inflation 
wliich  has  made  storage  faclhty  con- 
struction much  more  expensive.  A  grain 
sUo  which  will  hold  32,000  bushels  of 
dried  com  and  is  24  feet  in  diameter  and 
80  feet  high  costs  approximately  $63,000. 
exclusive  of  loading  equli>ment  also 
needed.  In  suidltlon.  the  Soviet  grain 
sales  embargo  has  increased  the  need 
and  utility  for  more  on-farm  storage.  I 
support  this  amendment. 

S.  2427  with  the  Talmadge  amendment 
will  reduce  the  costs  of  the  administra- 
tion's policies  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
the  Soviet  grain  sales  suspension.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  pro- 
vided a  resDonsible  cost  savings  bill  in 
S.  2427.  This  bill  should  save  over  $40 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  over  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  This  will  help 
with  our  ongoing  budget  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers of  this  country  are  confronted  with 
an  unprecedented  squeeze  caused  by  de- 
clining prices  and  incresised  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  1979-80  fertilizer  costs 
are  up  by  35  percent,  fuel  prices  are  up 
by  83  percent,  and  interest  costs  up  by 
more  than  42  percent.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  USDA  table  show- 
ing the  increase  in  selected  prices  paid 
by  farmers: 

SELECTED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  > 


Self- 

propelled 

Yeir       combine 


Tractor 
120  hp 


Diesel 

fuel, 

cents/ 

gallon 


Hybrid  Anhydrous 

seed  amnrania 

corn/  feitjlizer/ 

bushel  ton 


1974.. 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980'. 


{29,900 
37,300 
42,300 
46,000 
53  200 
60,700 
78,000 
86,000 


U6.800 
19,400 
21,700 
23,700 
25,900 
29,000 
36,000 


40.5 
40.7 
41.5 
39.3 
40.2 
81.0 
95.2 


S2S.00 
36.50 
36.50 
40.00 
43.00 
45.50 
50.50 


S183 
265 
191 
177 
164 
194 
(T) 


1  Source:  ESCS-USDA. 
>  Estimates. 

I  remain  greatly  concerned  that  the 
administration's  mitigation  actions  of 


the  Soviet  grain  embargo  may  be  imniffl- 
cient  to  protect  the  American  farmer 
from  adverse  effects.  S.  2427  ts  a  positive 
step  in  righting  that  sltuattop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  S.  2427.  This  taOl 
would  permit  farmers  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  1979  set-aside  procrams 
to  receive  price  support  loans  under  the 
farmer-held  reserve  programs.  As 
amended  by  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
this  bill  would  also  increase  the  maxi- 
mum individual  loan  under  the  storage 
facility  loan  program. 

The  administration's  efforts  to  miti- 
gate the  adverse  effects  of  the  Sorlet 
grain  sales  suspension  will  be  aided  fur- 
ther by  this  new  authority.  By  allowing 
more  grain  to  be  Isolated  from  the  mar- 
ket under  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram, this  legislation  as  amended  should 
reduce  the  Federal  costs  of  maintaining 
farm  prices  by  almost  $40  million  this 
year.  Without  tills  new  authority,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  grain  directly,  at  a 
higher  cost,  to  meet  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  American  farmers. 

In  addition  to  the  cost-saving  aspects 
of  this  bill,  there  is  one  other  budgetary 
matter  that  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  Technically,  tbls 
bill  and  amendment  are  in  violatton  of 
section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
That  section  provides  for  a  point  of  or- 
der against  any  entitlement  reported  af- 
ter January  1  which  takes  effect  prior  to 
October  1  of  that  year. 

The  purpose  of  section  401(b)  is  to 
make  sure  that  entitlements  do  not  take 
effect  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  second 
budget  resolution  and  completlwi  of  the 
reconciliation  process.  New  entitlements 
would  be  less  vulnerable  to  reconcilia- 
tion if  they  had  already  taken  effect  by 
the  time  of  the  second  resolution. 

Although  S.  2427  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  section  401(b)(1).  I  be- 
lieve that  the  purposes  of  the  budget 
process  are  not  served  by  raising  that 
point  of  order  in  this  case.  With  our  on- 
going efforts  to  reduce  PedertJ  spending, 
I  would  urge  Senators  not  to  block  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  <m  technical 
groxmds  when  It  really  would  save  tax 
dollars  in  1980  and  1981. 

The  Budget  Act  was  not  intended  to 
frustrate  congresslonaJ  action  when  that 
action  Is  consistent  with  the  current  con- 
gressional budget.  Especially,  any  action 
to  reduce  fiscal  year  1980  spending  Is 
consistent  with  the  budget  resolution.  So 
I  will  not  raise  the  point  of  order  and  I 
urge  tH^proval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
Senator's  efforts. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  S.  2427.  an 
origtoal  bill  from  the  Committee  <»  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

In  order  to  encourage  producers  to  store 
their  1979  crops  of  com  and  wheat  for 
extended  periods  of  time,  S.  2427  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  long-term  price  support  loans  un- 
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dex  the  f  ann  >r-hel<l  reserve  program  on 
the  1979  croi  s  of  com  and  wheat  to  any 
producer  wh(  >  did  not  participate  in  the 
1979  set-asid^  program  for  the  commodi- 
ty ($2.10  peij  bushel  for  com  and  $2.50 
per  bushel  fo  r  wheat.) 

The  bill  wbuld  also  allow  the  sale  of 
com  from  Cbmmodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  at.  not  less  than  the  release 
level  for  coin  under  the  farmer-held 
reserve  progiam  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  n  otor  fuel  at  facilities  that, 
first,  begin  (peration  after  January  4, 
1980,  and  se<ond,  whenever  supplies  of 
com  are  not  readily  available,  can  pro- 
duce alcohol :  rom  agriculture  biomass  or 
forestry  bion  ass  feedstocks  other  than 
com  (current  y,  the  release  level  for  com 
is  $2.63  per  b  ishel  or  125  percent  of  the 
com  loan  rat !) . 

In  January  the  President  announced 
a  partial  su  pension  of  grain  sales  to 
Russia.  I  op  posed  that  announcement 
then  and  stil  do.  I  do  not  think  the  ac- 
tion was  nee  led  nor  do  I  think  the  ac- 
tion would  b(  effective. 

When  an  imbargo  is  announced  for 
national  secvrlty  reasons  I  believe  the 
costs  of  that  embargo  should  be  spread 
to  all  citizen  %  and  not  just  cturied  by 
farmers. 

I  do  not  f e<  1  at  this  time  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
the  needed  at  tions  to  offset  the  effects  of 
the  embargo. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  C  ommittee  to  take  one  step 
to  help  Amer  can  farmers. 

This  bin  is  not  enough  by  itself  to  re- 
Ueve  the  f arr  lers'  burden  from  the  em- 
bargo. The  Se  nate  today  met  in  commit- 
tee and  passed  additional  legislation  to 
offset  the  effdcts  of  the  embargo. 

"nils  bill  is  needed  by  farmers.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  ind  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  h  glslation. 

Mr.  TALWAIXiE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  ado  Jtion  of  the  bill. 

The  PRES]  DING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  i  imendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  :  s  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wss  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  n  adlng,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas  «d,  as  follows: 

S.  2437 
Be  it  enactet  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprezentaUvet    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Cm  gress  assembled, 

FAXMZX-:  IKLO   RESZSVX    PBOGBAM 

SKcnoN  1.  a«Btlon  110  of  tbe  Agrlculttina 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  redeslgntfcuig  subsections  (c)  through 
(g)  as  subsedlons  (d)  through  (h).  re- 
spectively; and  ~ 

(2)  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  a  new 
subsection  (c)  JsfoUows: 

"(c)  Notwlth  (tandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Seci  etary  may,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deter  nines  such  action  necessary 
In  order  to  enco  orage  producers  to  store  com 
and  wheat  foi  extended  periods  of  time 
under  the  term  i  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
gram authorize*  I  by  this  section,  make  prtce 
support  loans  uader  this  section  on  the  1979 
crtqjs  of  com  aid  wheat  (at  the  same  level 
of  support  as  provided  by  this  Act)  to  any 
producer  of  con  or  wheat  who  did  not  (1) 
Me  a  timely  agi  eement  to  participate  in  the 
1979  set-aside  )roeram  for  the  commodity 
and  (2)  comnly  with  the  requlrementa  of  the 
1979  set-aside  p  rogram  for  the  commodity.". 


SALB       OF       COMMODITT       CBXDIT       CORFOKATION 
STOCKS   or   CORN   FOR   USB   IN   MAKING   ALCO- 
HOL FOR  MOTOR  ma. 
Sec.  2.  Section  110(e)  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949,  as  redesignated  by  section  1(1) 

of  this  Act,  is  ame.ided  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
( 3 )  as  follows : 

"(3)  sales  of  com  when  sold  at  not  less 
than  the  release  level  under  the  extended 
loan  program  for  use  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that  (A) 
begin  operation  after  January  4,  1980,  and 
(B),  whenever  supplies  of  com  are  not 
readUy  available,  can  produce  alcohol  from 
agricultural  or  forestry  blomass  feedstocks 
other  than  com.". 

FARM    STORAGE    FACILIT7    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(h)  oi  the  Oinmiodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "960,000"  both  places  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "tlOO,- 
000";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  siae  of  such  facility 
for  which  a  loan  is  obtained  shall  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  space  required  to  store 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  estimated  to 
be  produced  by  the  borrower  during  a  two- 
year  period; ". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WINDFALL    PROFIT    TAX    ACT    OF 
1980 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  auorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  time  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  vield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  Mon- 
day's CoNrRESsiONAL  RECORD,  March  24, 
1980,  pages  6279-6283,  a  colloquy  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  Senator  Bellhon,  my 
colleague  on  the  Budget  Committee,  with 
resnect  to  sect'on  102  of  the  conference 
agreement,  which  appears  to  some  Sen- 
ators, at  least,  to  have  the  effect  of 
earmarking  the  revenues  from  this  bill. 
Senator  Bellmon  expressed  his  concern 
that  the  effect  of  that  provision  is  to  re- 
create the  trust  funds  which  the  Magnu- 
son  amendment  ellm'nated  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  That  is  not  the 
wav  I  read  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  just  a  moment 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Magnuson  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  and  it  did  remove 
from  the  bill  all  the  trust  funds  except 
one.  It  left  in  the  bill  the  so-called  tax- 
payers trust  fimd,  which  was  a  proposal 
originally  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth).  That  taxpayer  trust 
fund  was  not  agreed  to  in  conference. 
What  we  have  of  an  earmarking  nature 
is  the  result  of  the  taxpayer  trust  ftmd, 
which  went  to  conference  and  which 
was  not  stricken  by  the  Magnuson 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  more 
accurately  stated  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make. 

I  have  read  that  colloquy  at  length 
and  will  make  reference  to  certain  por- 
tions of  it  in  a  few  moments.  But  in 
order  to  pinpoint  the  issue  succinctly, 
I  have  prepared  a  colloquy  and  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  it.  This  colloquy  iden- 
tifies the  significance  of  section  102  in 
a  way  that  assures  me  that  section  102 
is  merely  an  expression  of  desire,  if  you 
will,  for  the  distribution  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  proceeds,  but  is  not  binding 
in  any  way  on  the  President  or  on  the 
Congress.  If  I  may  first  put  these  spe- 
cific questions  to  the  distinguished  floor 
manager,  then  I  will  refer  to  some  of  the 
comments  he  made  in  response  to  Sena- 
tor Bellhon's  questions,  in  order  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  Record. 

My  first  question,  Mr.  President,  is 
this:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  conference 
agreement  does  not  establish  any  trust 
funds? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
further  legislation  would  be  required  to 
provide  any  tax  cut  or  new  spending 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  receipts? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
section  102  of  the  agreement  does  not 
bind  this  or  subsequent  Congresses? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  not  true  that,  if  the 
Congress  should  find  that  there  is  more 
money  in  one  of  the  spending  subac- 
counts than  is  needed  to  achieve  the  in- 
tended purpose,  that  extra  money  can 
be  used  to  reduce  or  prevent  an  overall 
budget  deficit? 
Mr  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in  any 
year,    if   the    Congress    decides   not   to 
spend  all  of  the  money  in  any  account, 
the  remaining  money  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  none  of  the  money  in 
the  windfall  profit  account  were  spent 
in  a  given  year,  would  not  all  of  that 
money  be  applied  to  reduce  the  deficit 
or  the  public  debt? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  it  would. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.  Could  not  this  same 
thing  be  true  for  all  10  years? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  it  could. 
Mr.  MUSKTE.  If  the  Congress  thought 
it  appropriate  to  cut  taxes  by  more  than 
the  amount  in  the  tax  reduction  ac- 
count, could  not  money  be  used  from  one 
of  the  other  accoimts? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  whatever  tax  cut  is  en- 
acted would  be  the  law. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  not  still  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  finance  synfuels  proj- 
ects from  the  windfall  profit  tax  re- 
ceipts? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Future  Congresses 
may  finance  these  projects  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  only  thing  required  of  the  President 
is  to  propose  an  allocation  of  the  re- 
ceipts expected  to  flow  each  year  into 
the  windfall  profit  tax  account? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Thus,  is  not  the  disposi- 
tion of  receipts  suggested  in  the  bill  ba- 
sically SOI  indication  of  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  as  to  how  this  money  should 
be  used? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  it  is. 

May  I  say,  with  reference  to  the  Ques- 
tion the  Senator  asked  about  reducing 
the  debt,  it  was  specifically  suggested  in 
the  conference  that  we  should  have  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  as  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  money  should 
be  used.  That  suggestion  was  very  much 
opposed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  who  made  it  clear  in  the 
record  of  the  conference  that,  obviously, 
if  we  did  not  use  the  money  to  reduce 
taxes,  it  followed  that  that  would  re- 
duce the  debt  by  that  much.  He  simnly 
did  not  want  to  negate  the  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  this 
money  to  reduce  taxes. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  suggestion  that 
we  would  like  to  see  the  money  used  in 
this  fashion,  but  it  is  not  binding  on  any- 
body. Even  those  of  us  who  are  conferees 
are  not  bound  by  it — anyone  here,  any 
one  of  the  conferees,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  conferees,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Tomorrow  or  today,  I  could 
change  my  mind  and  say,  "The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  better  I  think  it  would  be 
to  use  it  for  come  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  issue,  and  I  am  going  to 
take  the  opportunity,  because  I  think  it 
is  helpful,  to  quote  some  of  the  colloquy 
on  the  pages  in  the  Record  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

For  example,  on  the  bottom  of  page 
6279,  Senator  Long  is  quoted  in  this  way : 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  speak 
to  the  earmarking  in  the  conference  report. 
That  is  simply  a  statement  that  the  Treasury 
will  keen  a  record  of  how  much  Is  collected 
and  will  attempt  to  keen  some  record  of 
where  the  money  goes.  We  say  in  the  law 
that  we  think  25  percent  ought  to  go  to  lower 
income  households,  60  percent  for  income 
tax  reductions,  and  15  percent  for  energy  and 
transportation  programs.  But  that  is  not 
binding. 

Those  Appropriations  Committees  can  rec- 
ommend appropriations  the  way  they  want 
to  do  it.  The  tax-writing  committees  can 
either  recommend  or  not  recommend  tax 
cuts.  And  the  Budget  Committee  can  recom- 
mend whatever  It  pleases  about  any  of  this. 

So  that  while  that  is  stated  as  a  statement 
of  desire,  it  is  not  binding.  The  Senator  can 
use  it  all  to  balance  the  budget,  if  he  wants 
to,  provided  the  Senate  will  support  him  on 
that. 

Then  later,  on  page  6280.  Senator 
Long  had  this  to  say  about  the  Magnuson 
amendment  as  it  relates  to  this  bill: 

Mr.  Long.  The  Magnuson  amendment 
deleted  trust  funds  from  the  bill.  We  do  not 
set  up  trust  funds. 

The    Magnuson    amendment   repeals   the 


trust  fund  set  by  the  committee.  We  are  not 
setting  up  trust  funds  here.  There  are  no 
trust  funds  set  up.  They  will  simply  have 
some  accounts  over  there  in  the  Treasury 
where  they  will  keep  track  of  how  much 
money  Is  taken  in  by  this  tax,  and  we  set 
forth  a  very  noble  hope  that  the  money 
would  be  spent  for  certain  useful  purposes. 

I  regret  to  say  there  is  no  more  assurance 
that  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent  the  way 
we  would  like  to  see  It  spent  than  there  is  for 
other  money  being  spent  the  way  the  Con- 
gress would  like  to  see  it  spent.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  and  it  is  not  binding. 

Continuing  further  on  the  same  page. 
Senator  Bellmon  says : 

Could  the  Senator  choose  to  spend  some  of 
this  money  or  propose  to  spend  some  of  this 
money  for  defense?  It  is  not  one  of  the  three 
worthy  purposes  set  forth  in  the  report. 

Senator  Long  had  this  to  say : 
He  can  propose  to  spend  as  much  money  as 
he  wants  to  spend.  Assuming  we  run  a  great 
big  deficit,  which  would  not  be  unusual,  then 
If  he  did  not  spend  any  of  this  money  for  the 
purposes  indicated  here,  under  a  consolidated 
bvidget,  tt  would  be  just  the  same  as  if 
we  had  never  earmarked  it  to  begin  with  and 
never  had  any  separate  account  to  keep  track 
of  it. 

Then  further  on  page  6281: 

We  agreed  at  the  time,  and  it  was  clear  to 
me  every  step  of  the  way,  that  it  was  never 
Intended  to  be  binding  on  anybody.  It  is 
binding.  None  of  this  takes  place  unless  the 
Congress  sees  fit  to  pass  It. 

If  Congress  does  not  want  to  pass  it,  then 
Congress  can  spend  the  money  however  It 
wants  to  spend  that  money.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  there  that  says  Congress  cannot 
spend  it  for  any  purpose  that  is  permitted 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
So  while  we  do  express  our  hope  that  60  per- 
cent will  be  used  to  reduce  income  taxes,  25 
percent  wUl  be  used  for  low-Income  relief, 
and  15  percent  will  be  used  for  energy  and 
transportation  programs,  none  of  that  is 
binding. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
comments  which  I  had  identified  for 
quoting  at  this  point. 

But  I  say  to  those  who  read  the  Record 
and  are  interested  in  the  full  colloquy, 
including  the  doubts  expressed  by  Sena- 
tor Bellmon,  who  has  real  doubts  about 
the  implications  of  this  language,  that 
the  full  colloquy  is  on  pages  6281-6286 
in  the  Record.  Those  who  want  continu- 
ity in  the  discussion  can  read  Senator 
Bellmon's  reservations  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator Long's  statement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator so  well  knows,  where  we  have  a  trust 
fund,  it  be  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
not  to  spend  the  money  out  of  the  trust 
fund,  but  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  some  other  purpose.  On  a  con- 
solidated budget,  the  deficit  is  the  same, 
in  either  event.  To  balance  the  budget, 
the  fact  that  money  remains  in  the  trust 
fund  serves  the  same  purpose  as  if  we  did 
not  have  a  trust  fund  and  did  not  spend 
the  money. 

But,  at  least,  having  a  trust  fund  does 
have  the  effect  of  placing  a  burden  on 
those  who  desire  not  to  use  the  money  to 
respect  the  fact  that  in  creating  the  trust 
fund  the  previous  Congress  intended  the 
money  should  be  spent  for  that  purpose 
designated  in  the  trust  fund. 

We  went  to  conference  with  a  trust 
fund.  The  taxpayers'  trust  fund.  That 
was  the  Roth  amendment  in  the  Finance 


C<Mnmittee.  We  came  back  from  confer- 
ence without  a  trust  fund.  All  we  have 
is  an  account  in  the  Treasury  to  identify 
the  money. 

There  is  certainly  less  burden  on  the 
Congress  where  we  have  an  account  on 
the  books  to  indicate  from  whence  the 
money  came,  to  spend  the  money  in  a 
particular  way.  than  if  we  had  a  trust 
fund  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

So  insofar  as  people  wanting  the  money 
to  be  available  to  be  spent  the  way  they 
would  like  to  see  it  spent,  and  the  free- 
dom to  do  it  that  way,  I  think  they  have 
greater  freedom  with  what  came  back 
from  conference  than  with  what  went  to 
conference. 

But,  in  any  event,  if  the  Congress  does 
not  want  to  spend  a  nickel  of  this  money, 
it  will  not  be  spent.  If  it  does  want  to, 
it  has  the  power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  the  language,  to  me,  is  very  plain.  I 
realize  there  are  differences.  But  it  says: 

( 1 )  Basic  net  revenues. — 7n  the  case  of  the 
amount  of  basic  net  revenues  allocated  to  the 
Account  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  a 
further  allocation  to  subaccounts  for  the 
following  uses: 

Use  for:  Percent 

Income  tax  reductions 60 

Low-income  assistance 25 

Energy  and  transportation  programs 16 

(2)  Additional  net  revenues. — In  the  case 
of  the  amount  of  additional  net  revenues 
allocated  to  the  Account  for  any  fiscal  year, 
there  shaU  be  a  further  allocation  to  sub- 
accounts for  the  following  vises: 

Use  for:  Percent 

Income  tax  reductions 66^ 

Low-income  assistance 3SVi 

According  to  this  bill,  we  have  allo- 
cated every  dime  it  will  raise,  plus  any 
surplus.  It  is  all  set  forth  very  clearly. 
Yet  in  our  colloquy,  after  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  the  comment  that 
it  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  we  never 
earmarked  it,  to  begin  with,  we  are  ear- 
marking it. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  to  that. 

It  is  going  to  take  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  unearmark  it.  This  is  a  very 
definite  tilt  in  favor  of  these  spending 
powers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Clearly,  what  we  did  here 
was  to  say  we  would  like  to  see  the 
money  spent  for  that  purpose.  Yes,  we 
did. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
Congress  to  agree? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Once  we  have  done 
that,  we  have  earmarked  the  money  for 
that  purpose.  We  can  change  sociaJ  se- 
curity, but  we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  assume  we  say, 
"Yes,  it  has  been  earmarked." 

Let  me  show  the  Senator  a  piece  of  a 
dollar  bill.  Let  us  say  I  bend  it— it  is  a 
$10  bill. 

Let  us  say  I  fold  this  comer  over. 
When  I  did  that,  I  had  in  mind  spend- 
ing that  to  buy  a  meal.  Now,  I  change 
my  mind.  I  decide  to  hire  a  taxicab 
with  it. 

It  is  the  same  $10  bill.  It  serves  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose.  It  has  a  little 
crease  on  it.  It  does  not  make  the  least 
difference. 

The  same  dollar  in  this  case  would  not 
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have  the  cret  se.  We  can  do  whatever  we 
want  to  do  wj  bh  it. 

Mr.  BELIil  [ON.  It  does  have  a  crease. 
We  are  puttj  ag  an  indelible  mark  on  it 
when  we  agn  e  to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  And  it  is  still  worth  the 
same  dollar. 

Mr.  BELL&  :ON.  It  also  has  a  label  say- 
ing we  are  gc  ing  to  spend  60  percent  for 
income  tax  'eductions,  25  percent  for 
low-income  iissistance,  and  15  percent 
for  energy  an  i  transportation  programs. 

Unless  Coigress  passes  a  law  chang- 
ing that,  we  are  stuck;  our  hands  are 
tied. 

Mr.  IXDNO.  Let  us  assiune  the  Senator 
says  "Congrej  s  will.  Congress  shall.  Con- 
gress must."  Suppose  the  Senator  said 
all  that,  whi(  h  this  does  not  say.  Tlien 
all  you  have  to  do  to  spend  it  any  way 
you  please  is  simply  to  say,  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
money  will  b«  spent  this  way." 

In  this  cos* ,  you  do  not  even  need  to 
do  that.  You  can  spend  the  money  any 
way  you  wait  and  give  it  no  further 
thought. 

The  fact  tti  it  you  have  an  accoimt  in 
the  Treasury  ;hat  says  this  money  came 
from  the  wind  [all  profit  tax  and  you  have 
language  on  the  books  that  says  we 
would  like  to  ipend  the  money  for  these 
purposes  doe^  not  impede  you  one  bit. 
You  go  aheid  and  appropriate  any 
amount  of  m<  mey  you  want  to,  for  any 
purpose,  so  h  >ng  as  a  majority  in  the 
House  and  tie  Senate  vote  for  it  and 
the  President  signs  it  into  law.  This  is  a 
mere  stat«nei  ,t  of  desire  and  intent,  and 
it  does  not  bin  d  anybody  unless  Congress 
passes  a  law  ai  ithorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing the  moner. 

Mr.  BELLM  3N.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  thit  anything  this  Congress 
does  can  be  c  langed  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. If  the  lext  Congress  chooses,  it 
can  wipe  out  s  xjial  security. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  can  be  changed  the 
minute  we  pas  i  this  bill.  You  do  not  even 
need  a  provision  in  there  saying  "not- 
withstanding.' You  can  go  ahead  and 
spend  the  moriey  any  way  you  wish — the 
money  we  put  n. 

This  tax  in<reases  the  income  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  that  amoimt, 
that  precise  iimount,  and  the  money 
that  is  spent  Irom  the  Treasury  can  be 
spent  in  the  st  me  amount,  without  hav- 
ing a  deficit.  ";  'o  the  extent  that  you  go 
above  that,  yoi  could  have  a  deficit. 

B«r.  BELLMi  5N.  But  the  Senator  wiU 
agree  that  w«  can  do  the  same  with 
social  security  or  food  stamps  or  WIC 
or  any  other  p  -ogram  on  the  books.  The 
fact  is  that  oice  we  get  them  on  the 
books  and  th<  people  become  used  to 
receiving  thos;  benefits.  It  is  the  law. 
Here,  when  we  write  the  law.  Congress 
after  a  time,  irill  have  a  difficult  time 
changing  it.  T  lis  is  earmarked. 

Mr.  LONG.  ]  «t  me  explain  this  to  the 
Senator. 

If  you  nevei  knew  that  this  statute 
was  on  the  books,  you  would  have  the 
same  power  to  spend  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  that  rou  would  have  if  you  did 
know  It.  So  y(u  would  be  just  as  well 
off  not  knowlr  s  it  as  you  would  If  you 
did  know  it. 


Somebody  might  rise  on  this  floor  and 
make  an  argimtient — and  I  can  picture 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  making  this 
statement — "Senators,  you  are  under  a 
burden  to  support  my  amendment  to 
reduce  income  taxes,  because  when  you 
passed  this  bill,  you  said  in  the  law  that 
you  think  it  would  be  good  to  spend  60 
percent  of  this  money  to  reduce  income 
taxes,  and  you  are  imder  a  burden  to  go 
along  with  me  on  this." 

When  he  makes  that  speech,  if  you 
like  the  amendment,  you  will  vote  for  it; 
if  you  do  not,  you  will  vote  against  it. 
That  is  how  you  are  going  to  react.  If 
he  has  a  hundred  points  for  his  argu- 
ment, that  is  one  of  them — that  you  said 
in  the  bill  that  that  is  how  you  would 
like  to  see  the  money  spent,  reducing 
taxes. 

I  would  like  to  see  60  percent  of  it 
spent  to  reduce  income  taxes.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  am  for  tax  reduction.  I 
would  like  us  to  reduce  the  social  security 
tax  as  well,  which  is  what  the  amend- 
ment was  to  begin  with,  to  cut  the  social 
security  tax.  We  would  like  to  use  some 
of  that  money  for  that  purpose,  but  we 
did  not  come  back  here  with  that.  The 
House  said,  "We  will  go  along  if  you 
would  like  to  use  some  of  this  money  to 
reduce  the  income  tax." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  if  we  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 102,  so  that  Senators  may  read  the 
actual  language. 

I  have  discussed  these  questions  with 
my  good  friend  Senator  Bellhon,  with 
whom  I  am  more  often  in  agreement 
than  in  disagreement  on  budget  mat- 
ters. I  had  some  of  the  same  concerns 
he  had. 

Frankly,  I  wish  the  issue  were  not 
raised  by  the  language  of  the  bill.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  language  is  not 
binding.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  practiced  law,  but  I  think  my  judgment 
is  right.  It  does  not  create  a  trust  fund, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  it  in  any  way  binds 
the  President's  or  Congress  decisi<»is. 

If  the  President  decides  in  a  particu- 
lar year,  that  it  is  not  in  the  coimtry's 
interest  to  propose  spending  money  in 
accordance  with  these  purposes,  he  is 
perfectly  free  to  say  so.  The  language 
says  that  "the  President  shall  propose 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  which  this  section 
applies  an  allocation  of  the  net  revenues 
among  the  uses  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)." 

He  may  decide  that  no  allocation  for 
these  purposes  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  and  I  see  nothing  in 
this  bill  to  prevent  him  from  making 
such  a  decision. 

If  he  made  no  such  decision  and  Con- 
gress disagreed  with  him.  Congress  could 
enact  legislation  to  implement  those  al- 
locations. But  there  is  nothing  that  re- 
quires Congress  to  do  so.  The  money 
would  be  in  the  Treasury  and  available 
for  expenditure  imder  other  laws  that 
are  unrelated  to  this  one;  and  those  laws 
WiU  not  be  subject  to  challenge  in  the 
courts  or  elsewhere  simply  because  they 
fail  to  implement  this  law. 

So  I  do  not  see  anywhere  that  section 
102  is  binding.  It  is  an  expression  of  de- 
sire, an  expression  of  wish. 


As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Coounittee, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  bound  to 
use  the  revenues  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax  in  accordance  with  these  formulas. 
If  I  thought  it  wise  in  a  particular  year 
to  do  so,  I  might  recomimend  or  join  the 
Budget  Committee  in  recommending  it 
to  the  appropriate  committees,  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
the  President  is  bound  to  do  so.  It  think 
it  is  an  expression  of  wish  and  desire. 

It  does  not  serve  a  useful  purpose  to 
interpret  these  provisions  as  though  they 
were  binding  because  that  might  con- 
ceivably lend  them  a  meaning  which  they 
were  not  intended  to  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
at  no  time  has  anybody  suggested  that 
this  was  binding  on  anybody. 

Let  me  make  reference  to  a  situation 
in  which  we  did  require  the  President 
to  make  recommendations.  We  required 
the  President,  in  the  debt  limit  bill,  with 
an  amendment  I  offered,  co^onsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
that  if  the  President  did  not  sutnnit  a 
balanced  budget,  he  should  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  way  the  budget 
could  be  balanced. 

Here  is  a  page  of  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1981.  Look 
at  page  319.  Here  are  alternate  budget 
proposals. 

The  President  suggested,  "If  you  fel- 
lows want  to  balance  the  budget,  look 
at  page  321.  Why  don't  you  put  on  a  6- 
percent  surtax?" 

In  my  judgment,  he  knows  we  have  no 
more  intention  of  putting  on  that  sur- 
tax than  we  do  of  taking  a  quick  trip  to 
the  Moon.  He  said,  "If  you  fellows  want 
to  balance  the  budget,  why  don't  you 
put  on  a  6  percent  surtax?" 

He  goes  on  and  says,  "Here  are  some 
spending  charges,"  and  he  suggested 
some  things.  We  have  no  Intention  of 
doing  most  of  those  things. 

Look  at  pages  322  and  323,  and  there 
might  be  something  in  there  that  some- 
body might  like  to  do.  I  gain  the  impres- 
sion, and  so  does  our  staff,  that  most  of 
the  stuff  he  recommended  there,  he 
knows  we  have  no  intention  of  doing. 
But,  to  be  fair  about  it,  he  did  suggest 
it.  He  said,  "If  you  fellows  want  to  know 
some  ways  to  balance  the  budget,  here 
are  some  suggestions." 

I  am  not  sure  whether  that  Is  how  he 
would  like  to  do  it  forever,  or  whether 
he  wants  us  to  do  that;  but  since  he  told 
us  to  make  recommendations,  he  said, 
"You  can  do  this  and  that  and  the  other 
thing." 

Frankly,  I  think  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  made  us  a  more  good  faith  pro- 
posal of  what  It  intends  to  follow 
through  with,  something  that  can  be 
done,  than  the  President's  recommenda- 
t'ons.  But  at  least  he  recommended  some 
alternatives. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Similar  to  the  resolu- 
tion we  adopted  yesterday.  The  issue 
yesterday  was  whether  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee should  be  mandated  to  report  a 
budget  that  reduced  outlays  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  We  finally  mandated  a 
balanced  budget  and,  in  addition,  asked 
the  committee  to  report  such  additional 
cuts  as  would  reduce  outlays  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  GNP. 
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There  is  nothing  in  that  which  makes 
it  binding  on  the  Budget  Committee  to 
recommend  those  additional  cuts. 
Neither  does  it  forbid  us  from  recom- 
mending those  additional  cuts.  We  can 
do  either.  But  the  Senate  wanted  the 
benefit  of  having  those  recommenda- 
tions before  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand my  friend. 

Mr.  LONG.  Hold  on  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  41  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
48  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  object  to 
taking  this  out  of  the  time  of  the  omiosi- 
tlon? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  glad  to.  I  do  not 
see  the  Senator  in  the  Chamber. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  have 
5  minutes  on  Senator  Dole's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  point  I  wish  to 
raise,  and  I  think  it  is  the  gist  of  the 
whole  thing,  is  that  the  Senate  did  act 
yesterday  and  in  effect  gave  the  Budget 
Committee  certain  instructions.  If  we 
adopt  this  conference  report,  which  we 
will  decide  tomorrow.  In  my  opinion  we 
are  also  giving  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
structions. We  are  instructing  the  Budg- 
et Committee  that  these  revenues  shall 
be  used  in  this  way. 

Suppose  later  the  Senate  does  not  do 
that.  That  is  fine.  I  say  this  ties  our 
hands. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  think  It  ties  the 
Senator's  hands.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  does  not  think  it  ties  the  Sen- 
ator's hands. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  What  does  It  do  then? 
Ls  this  just  a  funny  paper  we  are  reading 
here? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  Is  a  statement  of  Intent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  not  In  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  is  in  the  law.  It  Is  in  the 
body  of  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  passed  this.  We  went 
to  conference  on  the  taxpayer's  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  Is  a  trust  fimd. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  less  binding 
than  a  trust  fund  so  that  If  the  Senator 
Is  worried  about  being  bound,  he  Is  not 
as  much  bound  by  this  as  he  Is  with  the 
trust  fund. 

Let  me  say  that  In  any  event  this  ex- 
presses an  intent  that  we  wish  to  use  60 
percent  of  the  money  for  tax  cuts,  and  I 
wish  to  see  that  happen.  If  the  Senate 
does  not  want  to  do  It,  I  would  be  the 
first  one  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  do  whatever  It  pleases  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senate  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator say  that.  That  Is  what  I  have  been 
saying. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senate  can  do 
anything  It  wants  to  with  any  law  on  the 


books.  The  problem  Is  once  we  get  the 
laws  on  the  books  we  tend  to  respect 
them. 

This  language  says  very  clearly  that 
these  funds  are  hereby  allocated,  and 
then  It  goes  on  to  say  that  for  the  net 
revenues  that  are  allocated  there  be  a 
further  aUocation  for  the  following  uses. 
Over  here,  on  the  next  page,  it  says 
the  President  shall  propose.  It  does  not 
say  it  is  our  advice.  This  is  compulsory 
language.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
write  it  any  stronger. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  nothing  that  com- 
pels us  to  spend  it.  We  cannot  spend  It 
without  authorization  and  we  cannot 
spend  it  without  appropriation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  true  about 
every  dollar.  The  so-called  uncontroll- 
ables  can  be  changed  if  we  change  the 
law.  We  do  not  change  the  law.  Once  we 
write  a  law  around  here  we  tend  to  leave 
it  alone. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  a  low-income 
provision  in  there,  and  the  low-income 
provision  is  actually  an  authorization. 
So  we  do  have  an  authorization  for  the 
first  year  for  the  low  income.  After  that 
it  is  not. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Is  that  binding? 
Mr.  LONG.  It  is  an  authorization  for 
an  appropriation.  For  the  first  year  we 
have  an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  knows 
once  we  get  those  low-income  people 
hooked  on  this  money,  we  never  take  It 
away  from  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  necessarily.  We  have  a 
low-income  program  right  now.  It  is  just 
because  of  inflation.  It  is  not  necessarily 
that  is  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  cannot  imderstand 
the  need  for  this.  We  have  an  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  If  the  fimds  are  avail- 
able, the  Appropriations  Conunittee  is 
going  to  look  at  various  priorities  and 
make  the  appropriations.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Finance  Committee  has  to  tell 
the  Appropriations  Committee  how  to 
use  these  revenues. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  With  all  due  deference 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  the  right  to  tell  the  Finance 
Committee  what  the  Finance  Committee 
should  do.  I  have  a  right  to  tell  Russell 
Long  what  Russell  Long  should  do,  and 
I  have  a  kind  of  a  duty  to  my  own  con- 
science whether  someone  likes  it  or  not. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  There  is  no  difficulty 
with  that.  The  Finance  Committee  does 
not  appropriate  for  energy  and  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  handle  the  tax  bill.  I 
defy  the  Senator  to  show  me  where 
it  savs  the  Appropriations  Committee 
handles  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  BEHjLMON.  I  do  not  make  that 
claim  at  all.  I  say  we  should  appropriate 
but  do  It  without  havinst  our  hands  tied 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  I  do  not 
think  the  Finance  Committee  wants  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  pass  on  a 
tax  bill.  We  do  not  like  to  have  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  passing  on  appropria- 
tion bills.  That  Is  what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  was  under  a  duty  to  bring 
back  something  in  this  area  because  the 
Senate  gave  us  the  taxpayer  trust  fund. 


an  idea  Mr.  Roth  had,  and  he  fought 
hard  for  it  in  the  committee  and  he  pre- 
vailed, and  he  prevailed  out  here  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
duty  if  I  just  diunped  out  Mr.  Roth's 
taxpayer's  trust  fund  wiUiout  trying  to 
bring  something  back  to  show  for  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Budget  Committee 
are  going  to  be  derelict  in  their  duties  If 
they  do  not  follow  the  Instructions  of 
the  Senate  the  same  as  the  conference 
committee  had  a  right  to  do.  The  whole 
thing  Is  a  loaded  gun. 

ISi.  LONG.  That  may  be  good  news  for 
Mr.  Roth.  He  may  be  pleased  that  the 
Senator  feels  he  has  his  hands  tied  to  do 
what  Mr.  Roth  wishes  to  see  him  do. 

That  would  be  all  right  with  me.  Take 
my  word  for  It.  No  one  can  make  a  Sen- 
ator vote  yes  on  a  bill  imless  he  himself 
makes  that  decision. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yidd  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  vleld  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
what  the  language  says  is  that  the  basic 
net  revenue  is  to  be  allocated  to  an  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury. 

It  does  not  say  authorized  for  appro- 
priations. The  phrase  is  "allocated  to  an 
account,"  which  suggests  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  in  the  Treasury  and  nothing 
more.  It  does  not  mean  you  cannot  spend 
the  money  that  is  accounted  for  in  the 
Treasury  for  other  purposes.  Congress 
is  free  to  make  any  dec-sion  with  respect 
to  these  funds.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  may 
feel  bound  to  treat  this  as  though  it  read 
"authorized  for  appropriation."  I  would 
not. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  C<»n- 
mlttee  may  someday  challenge  me  on 
the  basis  of  this  language,  in  which  case 
I  will  refer  him  to  this  colloquy,  and  to 
the  language  on  page  118  hi  the  con- 
ference report,  which  says : 

Further  legislation  Is  needed  to  use  the 
money  raised  by  the  tax  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  above.  FaUure  to  enact  such 
legislation,  of  course,  would  mean  that  the 
revenue  from  the  tax  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  hesitate  to  see  any  part  of  this 
Record  treating  this  as  a  trust  fund, 
which  it  is  not.  The  Record  should  make 
clear  what  was  the  intention  of  those 
who  wrote  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  late  getting  In  to  the 
exchange  here. 

I  wish  to  say  as  one  who  sat  there  dur- 
ing the  conference  for  weeks  I  thought 
that  we  were  doing  something  worth- 
while, like  spending  money  for  the  next 
10  years  or  at  least  allocating  money. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  was  concerned, 
I  thought  it  was  btoding.  We  argued 
about  It  for  4  or  5  days. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  Indi- 
cated Senator  Roth  was  very  persuasive 
in  the  conference.  We  even  required  the 
President  to  send  up  a  little  program 
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mented by  future  legislation,  by  follow- 
ing the  appropriate  committees  and  pro- 
cedures of  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  report 
points  out  that  if  no  action  is  taken,  if 
the  House  and  Senate  fail  to  follow 
through  on  these  intentions  then,  of 
course,  the  funds  would  automatically 
reduce  the  deficit  or  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Those  who 
want  to  argue  that  it  means  nothing 
could  point  to  the  fact  that  it  does  take 
further  action  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
and  with  that  I  agree. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  just  as  I 
was  trying  to  do  yesterday  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Roth  resolution,  is  to  express 
or  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  major  tax 
relief. 

I  might  point    out    that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  taxpayers  trust  fund,  did 
not  try  to  remove  it,  and  I  think  it  does 
send  an  important  signal  to  the  private 
sector.  One  of  the  reasons  I  can  support 
this  legislation  is  that  I  view  the  Con- 
gress as  having  made  a  commitment  to 
return  a  major  share  of  this  windfall 
profit  to  the  people  who  are  paying  it, 
the  working  people  of  America. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
(Mr.  PRYOR  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BELLMON.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  allow  me  to  ask 
him  a  series  of  questions  hopefully  to  get 
this  matter  more  clearly  in  focus? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  and  led  the 
discussion  which  resulted  in  setting  up 
the  special  account.  As  I  imderstand, 
this  is  the  accoimt  in  section  102  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  tell  us 
what  he  feels  this  section  is  intended  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  in 
place  of  the  energy  trust  fund  In  the 
House  bill  and  the  taxpayer  trust  fund 
established  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  that  the  net 
revenues  from  the  windfall  profits  are  to 
be  allocated  to  a  separate  accoimt  in  the 
Treasury. 

According  to  the  allocation  60  per- 
cent of  net  revenues  or  $136  billion  are 
set  aside  for  income  tax  cuts  to  help  tax- 
payers cope  with  higher  energy  priceg,  as 
well  as  other  serious  inflationary  prob- 
lems; 25  percent  of  net  revenues  or  $57 
billion  are  set  aside  for  aid  to  lower- 
income  households;  and  15  percent  of 
net  revenues  or  $34  billion  are  set  aside 
for  energy  and  transportation  programs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider the  special  uses  for  the  amounts  in 
the  soecial  account  of  section  102(b)  to 
be  advisory,  as  they  have  been  referred 
to?  Is  this  just  an  advisory  statement  of 
the  conferees  as  to  the  uses  which  they 
feel  these  revenues  should  be  devoted? 
Does  the  Senator  consider  this  section  as 
being  a  part  of  the  law  to  be  binding? 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  said  yesterday 
with  respect  to  the  sense  of  the  Senate 


resolution,  that  it  provides  a  strong 
moral  commitment  to  the  President  and 
to  the  congressional  committees  to  fol- 
low through. 

I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  logical  posi- 
tion for  the  Congress  to  take.  I  think 
it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
struct any  committee  as  to  what  future 
action  should  be  taken.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  conference  report  clearly  states, 
further  legislation  is  needed  to  use  the 
money  raised  by  the  tax  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Budget  Committee  decides  to  ignore 
these  instructions  or  advisory  statements 
or  whatever  they  are  called,  and  comes 
back  to  the  floor  with  a  bill  or  with  a 
budget  that  provides  for  no  tax  cuts. 
How  would  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
look  upon  that  kind  of  a  pledge  which  it 
has  broken? 

Mr.  ROTH.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  I  would  very  strongly  object. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  On  the  basis  of  this? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  object  because  I 
think  Congress  has  expressed  a  guideline 
to  the  Budget  Committee.  I  have  to  ad- 
mit it  does  not  have  the  same  binding 
effect  as  if  we  enacted  a  tax  cut  into  law. 
But  I  want  to  make  very  clear  that 
I  do  feel  this  legislation  expresses  a  com- 
mitment just  the  same  way  the  resolu- 
tion we  considered  yesterday  lays  down 
an  instruction  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
But,  of  course,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
no  future  Congress  is  necessarily  bourri 
by  what  action  we  take  today. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  TTien  it  is  the  expecta- 
tion that  these  revenues  from  this  tax 
bill  will  be  used  expressly  and  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  spelled  out  in  section 
102(b)? 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  I  have  mentioned,  fur- 
ther legislation  is  needed  to  use  the 
money  raised  by  the  tax  for  any  of  the 
purposes  specified.  Failure  to  enact  such 
legislation  would  mean  that  the  revenue 
from  the  tax  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  The  com- 
mittee report  or  the  conference  report 
does  speciflcallv  spell  that  out. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Was  it  the  Intention  of 
the  language  in  section  102(d)  to  require 
the  President  to  recommend  spending  and 
tax  cuts  or  could  the  President  simply 
recommend  that  we  do  nothing? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  certainly  the  inten- 
tion was  that  the  President  will  follow 
through  on  the  guideline  established  in 
the  legislation.  But  again  I  would  have 
to  say — as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  pointed  out — de- 
spite that  intention  the  President,  of 
course,  is  free  to  make  whatever  rec- 
ommendations he  would  care  to. 

I  would  hope,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  tax  cuts,  that  the  President  would 
follow  through. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  PresMent  rec- 
ommends that  we  do  nothing,  can  he  also 
recommend  that  we  do  something  dif- 
ferent with  these  revenues,  and  dispose 
of  them  as  would  be  reoulred  under  sec- 
tion 102(b)  ?  Could  he.  for  instance,  rec- 
ommend that  we  spend  all  the  money  in 
the  special  account  for  food  stamps  or 
defense  or  for  some  other  program? 

Mr.  ROTH.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  President  and  Congress  from 
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taking  steps  different  from  those  recom- 
mended in  this  legislation. 

As  I  say,  basically  what  we  have  here 
is  what  I  consider  a  strong  moral  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Do  you  consider  the 
language  in  section  102  to  be  a  guaran- 
tee of  tax  reductions  to  many  American 
people  in  the  amount  specified  or  do  you 
think  this  bill  locks  in  a  tax  cut? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  Congress  would  see  fit  to  re- 
timi  these  funds  in  the  form  of  a  tax  cut 
to  the  American  people.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  take  some  steps  to 
follow  through  on  what  I  consider  a 
moral  commitment. 

I  am  not  one  that  believes  Congress 
should  pass  language  and  then  ignore 
it  in  the  future,  like  some  have  done  in 
cases  in  the  past. 

I  expect  and  will  fight — will  fight — for 
the  return  of  these  funds  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  I  have  to  admit,  again, 
we  cannot  bind  future  Congresses. 

Mr.  BEILLMON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
the  proponents  of  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance can  feel  equally  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  spend  the  amounts 
earmarked  in  this  bill  for  low-income 
energy  assistance? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  I  also  hope  Congress 
would  see  fit  to  use  a  portion  of  the  set 
aside  to  provide  relief  to  low-income 
Americans  struggling  to  cope  with  higher 
energy  prices. 

Once  again,  I  have  to  say  that  further 
legislation  is  required. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
understand  the  Senator. 

To  sum  up  the  effect  of  this  legislation, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  taken  it 
to  be  compulsory,  compulsory  as  far  as 
this  Congress  can  be  compulsory,  in  the 
way  we  use  these  revenues. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  intend  to  be  guided  by  the — I  will 
call  them — instructions  in  this  bill. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  we  can  ig- 
nore this  law  and  simplv  soend  this 
money  for  the  priorities  that  the  Budget 
Committee  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee may  feel  are  most  important? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
hone  that  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Commltee  would  follow  through 
on  the  instructions  or  guidelines  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  the  purpose  of  taking  this 
action. 

As  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  said,  we  did 
not  sit  in  the  committee  several  days  in 
succession  arguing  for  language  that  was 
not  intended  to  have  any  imp£u:t  or  any 
effect,  anv  more  than  I  offered  the  reso- 
lution yesterday  that  would  have  limited 
spending. 

I  think  it  puts  the  people  back  home 
on  notice  that  this  is  what  Congress  in- 
tends to  do.  I  would  hope,  as  the  Senator 
says,  that  he  will  follow  through. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  have  to  say,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  these  instructions 
must  be  imolemented  by  further  legisla- 
tion. It  is  different  than  where  it  is  actu- 
ally written  into  law  and  signed  by  the 
President.  We  would  not  have  to  revoke 
this  legislation  as  we  would  in  the  case 
of  entitlement  programs.  So  it  Is  not 
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binding  in  that  sense.  Any  future  Con- 
gress can  do  what  it  chooses. 

Again,  I  do  think  it  does  mean  that 
it  is  a  moral  commitment  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

I  would  just  add  one  thing.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware properly  stated  the  case.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  would  reemphasize,  as 
one  of  the  conferees,  that  there  was  a  lot 
of  debate  on  this  matter,  particularly  on 
the  House  side.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware knows  that  they  were  very  insistent 
on  low-income  assistance.  They  were 
talking  about  the  money  was  as  good  as 
gone  once  we  allocated  it,  as  far  as  their 
conferees  were  concerned. 

This  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
law;  that  we,  in  fact,  made  a  judgment 
that  this  is  how  we  are  going  to  spend 
$227.3  billion.  That  does  not  mean  the 
Congress  cannot  change  its  mind. 

But  at  this  moment,  or  if  this  confer- 
ence report  passes  tomorrow,  I  guess 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  looking  at 
60  percent  for  tax  cuts,  25  percent  for 
low-income  assistance,  and  15  percent 
for  alternate  sources — which  probably  is 
not  enough — in  transportaion. 

Having  said  that.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  for  bringing 
this  issue  up. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to 
allocate  In  a  special  fimd  the  receipts 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  as  provided  for 
in  this  conference  report.  We  can  talk 
all  we  want  about  what  it  is  and  what  it 
is  not  and  that  it  is  not  binding  and  that 
it  is  not  a  trust  fund.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  looks  like  a  duck,  it 
smells  like  a  duck,  it  walks  like  a  duck, 
and  it  is  a  duck.  And  that  is  the  truth 
of  the  matter. 

It  earmarks,  by  suction  of  two  commit- 
tees— one  of  the  House  and  one  of  the 
Senate — in  advance  for  the  next  10  years, 
the  entire  tax  receipts  of  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax. 

You  can  say  earmarking  is  not  a  trust 
fund;  a  mandatory  allocation  with  cate- 
gories is  not  a  trust  fund.  It  even  says 
if  these  f imds  go  over  the  estimates  for  a 
year,  you  change  the  allocation,  you  put 
more  in  income  tax  reductions  and  more 
in  low-income  assistance,  and  you  do  not 
put  anything  else  in  energy. 

Just  as  an  aside,  it  is  amazing  that 
this  windfall  profit  tax  bill,  which 
started  out  as  the  cornerstone  for  a  na- 
tional energy  policy,  has  very  little,  if 
anything,  in  it  for  energy. 

I  note  that  on  page  29,  in  the  case  of 
amount  of  additional  net  revenues  allo- 
cated to  Uie  account  for  any  fiscal  year, 
in  that  case,  we  do  not  even  put  anything 
in  energy.  You  use  it  for  tax  reductions 
and  low-income  assistance. 

Befoire  I  complete  my  argiunent,  I 
want  to  make  my  point  clear  that  I  am 
for  using  this  money,  for  letting  the  Con- 
gress woiic  its  will  to  cut  taxes  for  the 


American  people.  I  cannot  believe  we 
would  have  done  otherwise.  We  did  not 
need  the  collective  wisdom — and  I  use 
that  word  in  its  best  sense — of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Ccnnmittee  to  tell  us  that  a  predominant 
pc»-tion  of  tliis  new  tax  ought  to  be  used 
for  tax  cuts. 

We  did  not  need  them  to  earmark, 
to  allocate.  We  did  not  need  thbm  to 
tell  us  to  help  low-income  people.  We 
knew  we  were  going  to.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  use  a  lot  of  it  to  develop  alter- 
nate energy  sources,  and  that  has  gone 
by  the  board,  in  this  newly -described, 
mandatory,  in  my  opinicm,  mandatory 
wisdom  for  the  next  10  years  thrust  on 
the  American  people  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  two  committees,  one  from 
each  body,  who  met  in  conference. 

I  submit  that  if  this  was  not  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  which  no  one  wants  to 
come  down  here  and  vote  against,  this 
conference  report  would  be  killed.  I  do 
not  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be 
absent  frcnn  this  Chamber,  busy  about 
other  things,  when  the  largest  new  tax 
imposed  on  the  American  people  in  our 
history  is  being  levied  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee out  of  conference  and  spent  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  at  the  same  time. 

We  all  know  that  the  ConstitutiMi  says 
the  House  has  to  start  tax  measures.  We 
might  as  well  amend  the  n.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  say  they  sought  to  tax  and  they 
ought  to  spend.  That  is  what  they  are 
doing  here. 

I  repeat,  we  can  distingiiish  it  ad 
nauseam.  It  is  not  a  trust  fund;  it  is  a 
special  account.  Tliose  words  are  words 
of  art  in  this  bill. 

The  President  and  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  has  to  set  up  this  fund. 
They  have  to  account  for  it.  It  is  there. 
The  President  shall,  it  says,  send  us  in 
his  budget  ways  to  use  this  money. 

I  repeat,  a  special  account  with  man- 
datory instructions  on  the  Pres'dent  and 
the  Congress  as  to  how  they  should  use 
it  is  a  trust  fund,  is  earmarking.  We  can 
spend  all  the  time  we  want  down  here 
talking  about  what  it  is  not,  but  it 
stUl  is. 

If  there  are  any  Soiators  who  really 
believe  that  we  ought  to  turn  over  both 
the  taxing  and  spending  authority  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Finance  Cwnmittee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  then  they  ought  to 
vote  aye  for  this  bill. 

They  should  be  just  a  litUe  bit  con- 
cerned that  maybe  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
do  not  have  all  the  wisdom  for  the  next 
10  years  that  would  indicate  that  15  per- 
cent of  this  fund  will  be  used  for  energy 
and  transportation,  and  I  assume  we 
could  add  to  that  "and  no  more,"  and 
that  low-income  assistance  should  get  25 
percent  of  It,  and  no  more — and  as  I  read 
it.  no  less  either,  because  if  they  do  not 
use  it,  it  stays  in  the  account  for  that 
purpose.  If  it  stays  too  long,  it  gets  al- 
located in  a  little  different  manner;  but, 
again,  by  this  law,  not  by  the  collective 
decisionmaking  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  came  to  the 
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I  want  to  close  by  saying  to  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Dole,  who  is  here  and 
who  has  patiently  let  me  ramble  on,  that 
I  do  not  say  what  I  have  said  because 
in  any  way  I  am  displeased  with  the 
Finance  Committee  and  his  leadership 
and  that  of  Senator  Rt7Ssell  Long. 

I  think  the  direction  the  Senators  are 
trying  to  steer  us  in  terms  of  our  tax 
policies  is  well  ahead  of  the  Congress.  I 
commend  the  Senators  for  it. 

But  I  do  h(Niestly  believe  this  is  a  very 
significant  precedent  we  are  setting,  and 
I  believe  that  as  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee attempts  to  control  the  budget  and 
in  some  way  help  plan  our  tax  reform 
along  with  the  Finance  Committee,  that 
bills  like  this,  popular  in  their  inception 
so  you  cannot  vote  against  them,  which 
have  attached  to  them  strings  of  this 
type,  should  be  totally  unacceptable  to 
this  body. 

When  Senator  Bellmon  moves  that 
this  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Budget 
Committee  for  further  analysis  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding  those  provi- 
sions we  are  describing  here  today,  and 
I  will  join  him  in  that  motion,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  that.  I  think  they 
will  be  voting  for  the  Senate  and  for 
the  people.  That  is  really  all  we  are  here 
to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  discuss 
some  disturbing,  and  as  yet  unsatisfac- 
torily answered,  questions  concerning 
the  conference  report  on  windfall  profit 
taxation  that  we  now  have  before  us. 

Let  me  recall  to  the  Senate's  attention 
some  history  about  this  legislation,  at 
least  as  it  regards  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  budget  process  within 
the  Senate. 

During  debate  on  H.R.  3919  last  No- 
vember, the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
trust  fimds  for  mass  transit,  low-income 
energy  assistance,  and  social  security  tax 
reductions,  as  well  as  a  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance  entitlement  program  and 
several  refundable  tax  credits  led  many 
of  us,  led  by  Senators  Muskie  and  Mao- 
NusoN  on  the  majority  side  and  Senators 
Bellmon  and  Young  on  the  minority 
side,  to  oppose  the  structure  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  Magnuson  amendment  to 
this  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  for 
just  one  express  purpose:  To  prevent  the 
use  of  moneys  from  H.R.  3919  in  the  form 
of  refundable  tax  credits,  entitlements, 
and  most  tnist  funds. 

Now,  in  my  review  of  this  conference 
report,  I  come  upon  an  interesting  con- 
cept, the  concept  of  a  "Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Account,"  complete  with  three  sub- 
accoimts  for  income  tax  reductions,  low 
income  assistance  for  energy  costs,  and 
transportation.  As  a  lawyer,  I  wonder  in 
my  way  if  these  subaccounts  are  differ- 
ent, in  substance  and  in  effect,  than  the 
very  trust  funds  that  the  Senate  re- 
jected so  vigorously,  81  to  14,  last  year. 
What  causes  me  even  further  problems, 
of  course,  is  that  the  primary  sponsors  of 
the  Magnuson  amendment,  and  I  was 
one,  sent  the  conferees  on  HJl.  3919  a 
pointed  letter  reminding  them  of  the 
Senate's  position  and  objecting  to  in- 
cluding any  language  in  the  conference 
report  that  would  prejudice  the  disposi- 
tion of  tax  revenues  gained  by  the  wind- 


fall profit  tax.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
the  conference  report  before  us  contains 
language  prejudicing  the  dispositions  of 
the  revenues  to  be  gathered  by  this  do- 
mestic crude  oil  excise  tax.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  conference  report  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  position  of 
the  Senate  expressed  so  overwhelmingly 
just  4  months  ago  and  reiterated  during 
the  conference. 

For  example,  net  receipts  under  this 
tax  are  distributed  within  the  three 
subaccounts  thusly:  Sixty  percent  for 
imspecifled  tax  reductions  at  some  time 
in  the  future;  25  percent  for  low -income 
energy  assistance,  in  a  way  apparently 
to  be  divided  by  the  Finance  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committees;  and  15 
percent  for  mass  transit  and  miscel- 
laneous energy  programs.  Can  anything 
be  more  obvious:  a  subaccount,  in  the 
mysterious  metamorphosis  so  peculiar 
to  Washington,  is  now  the  synonym  for 
a  trust  fund.  In  terms  familiar  to  those 
of  us  in  the  West,  if  It  smells  like  a 
du-'k,  walks  like  a  duck,  and  quacks 
like  a  duck,  it  is  a  duck.  This  is  a  duck, 
almost  a  Trojan  duck,  to  coin  a  phrase, 
for  it  contains  within  it  not  only  a 
trust  fund,  but  it  contains  within  it 
the  destruction  of  the  conunittee  system 
of  this  institution,  the  end  of  the  budg- 
et process  that  we  have  so  painstaking- 
ly pieced  together,  and,  most  unfortunate 
of  all,  an  unconscionable  con  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

In  the  first  place,  this  imprecedented 
legislation  gives  to  one  committee  in  the 
Senate — the    Finance    Committee — t\in 
power  to  raise  taxes  and  then  to  distrib- 
ute   them    according    to    any    kind    of 
scheme  that  that  committee,  alone  and 
without  advice  or  consultation  of  other 
committees,  devises.  Of  what  use  Is  an 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  the  money 
will  be  raised  and  spent  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Finance  Committee? 
Of  what  use  are  the  Authorizations  Com- 
mittees, since  decisions  on  priorities,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  will  be  reserved  by 
the  Finance  Committee  solely  unto  it- 
self? Why  do  we  have  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
the  painful  discipline  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess— a  discipline,  I  must  recognize,  that 
some  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
may  dislike — if  all  budget  matters  and 
economic  policy  will  be  set  by  one  com- 
mittee, and  one  conunittee  alone?  This 
bill  is  an  affront  to  the  Senate,  not  only 
because  it  rejects  the  specific  direction  of 
the  Magnuson  amendment  to  H.R.  3919, 
but  because  it  crtissly  and  cvnlcally  dis- 
dains all  of  the  other  committees  of  this 
institution. 

Second,  because  of  the  binding  nature 
of  the  subaccounts,  or  trust  funds  since 
they  reallv  are  trust  funds,  in  this  leg- 
islation, the  budget  process  and  its  dis- 
cipline are  destroyed.  This  bill  says,  in 
essence,  that  the  Finance  Committee  in 
its  wisdom  has  discerned  the  necessary 
levels  of  spending  in  any  one  year,  has 
established  the  revenues  raising  mecha- 
nism toward  meeting  that  level  of  spend- 
ing, and  has  developed  through  subac- 
counts and  other  legerdemain  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  funds  are  spent  by 
the  Congress.  The  budget  process,  with 
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its  emphasis  on  establishing  spending 
priorities,  of  mixing  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  meet  the  economic  needs 
of  the  Nation,  and  of  giving  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  taxpayers  an  accurate 
accounting  of  the  fiscal  state  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  will  become  irrelevant 
under  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Now  to  the  third  point,  that  it  is  above 
all  a  con  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
Why?  Because  this  bill  could  very  well 
lead  not  to  a  tax  reduction  in  future 
years,  which  every  economist  of  every 
school  says  we  need,  but  to  tax  increase. 
In  addition,  it  may  very  well  lead  to  an 
unbalanced  budget  in  1981,  after  so  many 
have  struggled  so  hard,  and  will  struggle 
even  harder  in  the  next  weeks,  to  achieve 
that  elusive  goal.  Here  is  the  scenario  in 
each  case.  First,  the  bill  may  lead  to  a 
tax  increase  in  the  out  years  because 
under  the  earmarking  of  funds  contained 
in  it,  moneys  raised  can  be  spent  only  for 
three  functions  of  government — trans- 
portation, low-income  energy  help,  and 
tax  cuts.  Yet,  by  all  accounting,  moneys 
from  this  bill  are  necessary  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  in  1981.  Using  current 
law  estimates  of  revenues,  and  adding 
the  anticipated  $11  billion  from  the  im- 
port fee  the  President  has  imcosed, 
means  that  revenues  in  1981  fiscal  year 
will  approximate  $600  billion.  To  reach 
the  level  of  revenues  that  the  President 
projects  is  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  will  need  at  least  $17  billion 
in  revenues  from  this  legislation  before 
us.  Yet,  these  funds  are  in  subaccounts 
and  cannot  be  used  for  such  things  as 
health,  education,  basic  scientific  re- 
search, or  any  other  legitimate  func- 
tions of  government.  No.  for  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  has  decided  that  only 
three  functions  of  government  are  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  use  of  funds 
raised  under  this  bill.  Thus,  to  pay  for 
government  functions  in  other  areas,  and 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  we  will 
need  a  tax  increase  on  the  American  peo- 
ple so  that  general  revenues  will  rise 
enough  to  pay  for  ongoing  programs. 
And.  as  a  corollary,  if  we  do  not  increase 
general  taxes,  we  will  run  another  deficit. 
Thus,  this  bill  is  either  paving  the  way 
for  a  tax  increase,  or  another  round  of 
infiationary  deficits.  How  should  Amer- 
icans react  to  that? 

Now,  it  may  be,  and  I  have  heard  it 
argued,  that  my  assumptions  are  wrong. 
Some  say  that  these  subaccounts  are  not 
binding,  that  they  will  take  authoriza- 
tions to  become  effective.  Let  us  not  take 
chances  with  questions  of  this  magni- 
tude, Mr.  President.  Given  the  potential 
destructlveness  of  this  bill  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Senate,  on  the  budget  process 
and  budget  discipline,  and  on  the  drive 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  lower 
taxes,  we  must  send  this  measure  back 
to  committee  for  clarification  and  for 
removal  of  any  language  prejudicing  ex- 
penditure of  revenues  raised  under  it.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  a  serious  error 
with  far-reaching  consequences.  If  the 
bill's  notion  of  subaccounts  is  merely 
public  relations,  merely  a  way  to  satisfy 
certain  perceived  constituencies,  and 
these  subaccounts  are  not  binding,  thpn 
why  not  let  the  bill  go  back  to  commit- 
tee, where  we  can  end  that  kind  of  cha- 


rade? But,  if  the  bill's  subaccoimts  are 
binding,  with  all  of  the  consequences 
such  legislation  contains,  then  all  the 
more  reason  to  send  it  back  to  commit- 
tee, where  it  can  be  revamped  and  ob- 
jectionable features  removed. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  realize  the  im- 
pact of  this  bill  in  its  challenge  to  the 
fuctions  of  other  committees  and  proces- 
ses. Above  even  the  manifest  deficiencies 
of  the  bill  as  policy,  and  others  have 
talked  and  will  continue  to  talk  to  that 
point,  the  potential  harm  it  could  do  to 
the  legislative  system  demands  recom- 
mittal. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  let  me 
thank  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  appreciate  his  comments, 
particularly  in  reference  to  allocation. 
I  think  under  any  other  circumstances  if 
any  one  conunittee  takes  over  the  juris- 
diction or  part  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
we  would  have  had  40  Members  on  the 
floor  protesting  that  action.  But  this  is  a 
windfall  profit  tax  mostly  against  the  big 
oU. 

That  leads  me  to  the  second  point. 
There  are  not  200,000  royalty  holders  but 
there  are  300,000  in  OklahcHna.  There  are 
100,000,  I  am  told,  in  Kansas  and  prob- 
ably 100  or  150,000  in  New  Mexico.  They 
are  going  to  be  honored  by  this  bill.  They 
will  get  to  pay  a  60 -percent  tax  rate  on 
flowing  oil.  A  lot  of  royalty  owners  own 
5  acres.  10  acres,  or  15  acres  of  royalties 
and  are  being  told  now  in  letters  from 
the  oil  companies  that  starting  March  1 
they  will  start  applying  a  60-percent  tax 
rate  on  the  base,  which  is  about  $15  a 
barrel  for  every  barrel  they  have  been 
getting  paid  for. 

This  is  not  big  oil  but  they  are  farmers, 
small  business  people,  many  people  who 
have  invested  in  royalties  over  the  years. 
I  think  that  is  the  biggest,  overlooked 
piece  in  this  proposal.  We  hope  to  send 
this  back  to  the  Finance  Committee  to- 
morrow to  let  us  consider  that  again.  I 
am  not  certain  what  impact  we  can  have. 

I  would  hope  before  anybody  is  locked 
in  against  voting  against  that  motion 
they  will  check  into  their  States  to  find 
out  how  many  royalty  owners  they  have 
because  they  are  starting  to  come  out 
of  the  woodwork.  They  are  getting  the 
message  that  they  will  be  privileged  to 
pay  this  tax,  too. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  a  correction?  He  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  should  have  said  at  least  2 
million  when  I  ssdd  200,000. 1  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  my  remarks  be  cor- 
rected wherever  I  made  reference  to 
200.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  certainly  in 
the  ball  park  when  we  consider  the  pen- 
sioners who  are  relying  upon  the  various 
royalty  programs  in  their  fundings. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  what  he  has  just  said 
because  it  does  take  a  significant  amount 
of  courage  on  the  Senator's  part.  He  Is 
on  the  Finance  Committee  and  I  think 
he  hsis  properly  grasped  my  argument. 
If  it  was  anything  other  than  a  windfall 
profit  tax  this  Senate  would  not  sit  by 
and  watch  jurisdiction,  allocation,  ear- 


marking for  10  years  of  the  most  signlfl- 
cant  new  source  of  revenue  for  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  would  make  one  other  statement  and 
ask  if  the  Senator  would  not  agree,  and 
I  think  Senator  Bellmon  would  also 
answer  this  question:  When  this  passes 
and  the  Budget  Committee  staff  begins 
to  recommend  to  the  Senators  what  cur- 
rent policy  is — and  that  means  current 
law  in  effect  and  carried  on  through  this 
year  and  other  years — I  submit  that  they 
will  carry  the  allocations  contained  in 
this  as  current  law  and  they  will  put 
them  in  the  functions  of  the  budget  as 
if  bills  had  been  passed  creating  budget 
authority  for  these  items  and  available 
money  in  the  revenue  function  for  tax 
cuts. 

Would  Senator  Bellmon  agree  that 
that  will  happen? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  cannot  read  the  bill 
any  other  way.  It  is  as  much  a  law  as  any 
act  we  have  taken  in  this  body  since  I 
have  been  here.  Those  who  seem  to  look 
upon  it  as  some  sort  of  a  suggestion  or 
some  kind  of  mild  nudge  in  one  direction 
or  another  are  reading  it  differently  than 
I  do.  We  are  both  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  I  feel  we  are  going  to  be 
tx)und  by  this  to  come  up  with  a  tax  cut 
and  these  other  expenditures  that  the 
Senate  has  mandated  if  this  is  agreed  to, 
and  I  think  it  will  be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  Budget  Committee's 
surrendering  all  that  authority  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  realizes  how  much  au- 
thority we  have  surrendered  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  Right  now,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  have  the  say  on 
$138  billion  which  is  39  percent  in  direct 
appropriations,  plus  $150  billion  in  tax 
expenditures.  The  Finance  Committee 
has  control  over  more  money  than  the 
Appropriations  ConMnittee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  one  reason  I  would 
like  to  be  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Maybe  I  will  be  next  year. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  looks  better  every  day 
as  I  look  over  the  landscape  and  see  the 
wreckage  of  the  Carter  administration 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

But  this  huge  new  tax — as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  all 
th's  additional  authority.  We  did  not 
even  have  to  go  through  a  rules  fight. 
We  just  did  it  in  conference.  We  have 
now  been  able  to  chip  away  some  of  the 
budget  authority  and  some  of  the  ap- 
propriations authority.  I  think  it  is  out- 
standing. Maybe  we  can  do  better  in  the 
next  tax  b'll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  1  m'nute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  w'll  vote  tomorrow  on  a  mot*on 
to  refer  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
3919  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  that 
motion. 

We  can  all  agree  that  far  too  large  a 
share  of  the  Federal  budget  is  already 
uncontrollable  through  the  regular  an- 
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nual  apprc  priations  process.  We  should 
be  working  to  reduce  "uncontrollable" 
spending —  not  to  increase  the  amount  of 
spending  oitside  control  of  the  appro- 
priations pi  ocess. 

During  the  last  week,  it  has  been 
pointed  ou  that  this  conference  poses 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  budget  and 
appropriati  ms  processes.  Section  102  of 
the  confer!  nee  report  earmarks  every 
cent  this  extraordinary  new  tax  will 
raise.  In  aildition,  the  conference  ver- 
sion of  H.F.  3919  contains  a  number  of 
new  and  ex  landed  tax  credits,  it  repeals 
the  carryov  sr  of  basic  provisions  in  the 
1976  tax  bi  1,  and  it  includes  the  small 
saver  exclui  ion.  The  net  result  of  these 
actions  is  {  reduction  in  general  reve- 
nues. These  may  be  good  provisions,  but 
they  need  U  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  total  apF  ropriations  process. 

Let  me  re  >eat  that,  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  would  reduce  general  reve- 
nues. The  new  tax  would  increase  reve- 
nues by  $2!  7.7  billion,  if  the  price  as- 
sumptions cf  the  conferees  are  correct. 
It  will  rais<  more  than  $400  billion,  if 
oil  prices  continue  at  present  levels  or 
even  more  i  prices  go  up.  But  no  matter 
how  much  t  le  tax  raises,  this  conference 
report  wouli  I  reduce  general  revenues — 
by  at  least  $15.5  billion  over  the  next 
10  years  an<  by  $31  billion  if  we  assume 
the  small  &  iver  exclusion  will  be  con- 
tinued throi  ghout  the  life  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  motic  a  to  refer  to  Appropriations 
is  not  an  a  tempt  to  kill  this  bill— nor 
to  imduly  d  day  a  vote  on  passage.  The 
unanimous-!  onsent  agreement  under 
which  the  n  otion  to  refer  to  appropria- 
tions will  be  offered  provides  that — when 
the  Appropi  iations  Committee  reports 
back  to  the  Senate — we  will  vote  on  the 
conference  leport;  and  no  further  mo- 
tions, or  ref  trrals  shall  be  in  order. 

The  motic  q  I  shall  offer  will  reciuire 
the  Appropr  ations  Committee  to  report 
back  to  the  Senate  no  later  than  next 
Tuesday.  It  i  all  further  instruct  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  report  to  the 
Senate  the  c  )mmittee's  views  on  the  im- 
pact of  this  conference  report  on  the 
"uncontrolla  )ility"  of  Federal  spending, 
and  the  com  nittee's  views  on  the  impact 
of  this  conf(rence  report  on  our  ability 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  President:  Why 
refer  this  bil]  to  Appropriations?  Most  of 
us  are  comm  Itted  to  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Much  of 
the  responsibility  for  balancing  the  budg- 
et will  fall  o^  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. "Un*ontrollable"  spending  al- 
ready makes  the  task  of  Appropriations 
very  difBcult  at  best.  If ,  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  this  bill 
proportion  o 


a  record  of 
effect. 

In  either 
priations  wllJ 
straight 


increases  dramatically  the 
..  Federal  spending  outside 

the  control  cf  Appropriations,  the  Sen- 
ate should  k:  low  that  before  we  vote  to 
adopt  or  rej<  ct  the  report. 

If.  on  the  I  ither  hand,  those  who  have 
argued  that  ;he  language  in  section  102 
of  this  conference  report  Is  advisory— 
toat  the  larguage  Is  not  binding— are 
right,  then  wi  s  should  very  carefully  build 
legislative  history  to  that 


cMe.  the  referral  to  Appro- 
allow  us  to  set  the  record 


Should  it  turn  out  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  views  the  language  in 
section  102  as  binding — and  if  they  in- 
tend to  treat  it  in  that  manner — then 
the  Senate  will  have  that  information, 
in  the  form  of  a  report  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  before  we  vote  on 
final  passage. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  committee  views  the  lan- 
guage in  section  102  as  advisory — and 
that  the  committee  intends  to  disregard 
that  language — and  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  treat  the  revenues 
raised  by  the  windfall  profit  tax  as  gen- 
eral revenues — then  we  will  have  a  com- 
mittee report  to  that  effect  before  we 
vote. 

If  the  latter  should  be  the  case,  that 
is,  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  look  at  this  language  and  go  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  Appropriations 
intends  to  disregard  the  apparent  ear- 
marking in  section  102,  then  this  Sen- 
ator at  least  will  feel  somewhat  more 
comfortable  with  this  conference  report 
so  far  as  section  102  is  concerned. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  problems  not  only  with 
the  earmarking  in  this  bill — but  I 
strongly  oppose  the  tax  on  stripper  oil, 
on  small  independent  producers  and 
royalty  owners.  The  questions  of  the 
treatment  of  independents  and  royalty 
owners  are  separate  from  the  questions 
about  the  earmarking  provisions  in  the 
bill.  And  the  tax  treatment  issues  are 
clearly  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  appro- 
priations. 

Should  my  motion  to  refer  to  appro- 
priations be  adopted,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  will  offer  a  motion  to 
refer  the  conference  report  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  instruct  Fi- 
nance to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  tax 
treatment  of  small  independents  and 
royalty  owners  within  the  same  amoimt 
of  time  allowed  appropriations  to  report 
back.  Should  my  motion  to  refer  to  ap- 
propriations fail,  Senator  Dole  will  still 
move  to  refer  to  Finance.  The  two  are 
completely  separate  issues — two  sepa- 
rate votes. 

Even  those  of  my  colleagues  who  dis- 
agree with  me  on  the  small  independents 
and  royalty  owners  provisions  in  the 
conference  agreement  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  earmarking — particu- 
larly about  building  a  clear  record  as  to 
just  what  the  provisions  of  section  102 
mean.  Support  for  the  motion  to  refer 
to  appropriations  will  insure  that  this 
record  is  clearly  and  carefully  built. 

There  has  already  been  considerable 
legislative  debate  on  the  question  of  ear- 
marking these  revenues.  When  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  reported  H.R.  3919,  it 
contained  three  separate  so-called  "trust 
funds,"  a  low-income  energy  assistance 
entitlement  program,  and  several  re- 
fundable tax  credits.  Of  the  roughly  $138 
billion  which  would  have  been  raised 
under  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
roughly  $90  billion  was  designated  for 
these  provisions.  The  so-called  trust 
funds  in  the  reported  bill  were  subject 
to  authorization  and  appropriations. 

I  joined  with  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Budget  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees— and  many  of  our  other  colleagues, 


as  cosponsors  of  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment, which  deleted  all  the  earmarking 
and  entitlement  provisions  in  the  re- 
ported bill  except  the  so-called  taxpay- 
ers' trust  fund.  I  strongly  objected  to  the 
taxpayers'  trust  fimd — but  was  per- 
suaded to  agree  to  its  retention  as  part 
of  an  agreement  which  allowed  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  on  this  bill  before  Christmas. 
I  remind  my  colleagues,  however,  that 
the  taxpayers'  trust  fund  was  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  increased  corporate  taxes  re- 
sulting from  decontrol — not  from  wind- 
fall profit  revenues.  The  taxpayers'  trust 
fund  was  also  of  limited  duration.  If 
Congress  did  not  act  within  a  specified 
time  to  forestall  the  scheduled  increase 
in  social  security  taxes  (which  will  go 
into  effect  next  January  imless  changed) 
the  money  in  the  taxpayers'  trust  fimd 
reverted  to  general  revenues. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  3919  for  the  revenues 
earmarked  in  section  102  ever  to  revert 
to  general  revenues. 

As  a  result  of  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment, all  revenues  from  windfall  would 
have  been  deposited  in  the  general  treas- 
ury— to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  whatever  priorities  faced  the  Nation 
in  the  years  in  which  decisions  were 
made.  The  Magnuson  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  80 
to  14. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  an  unusual  event 
happened.  The  bill  went  to  conference 
and,  notwithstanding  a  letter  from  the 
prime  sponsors  of  the  Magnuson  amend- 
ment reminding  the  conferees  about  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  it  came  back 
with  earmarking  provisions  clearly  re- 
sembling those  in  the  original  Finance 
Committee  bill.  Instead  of  a  trust  fund, 
net  tax  revenues  will  now  be  placed  in  a 
special  Treasury  account  and  allocated 
to  subaccount  in  accordance  with  the 
following  formula:  60  percent  for  un- 
specified tax  reduction;  25  percent  for 
low-income  energy  assistance;  and  15 
percent  for  mass  transit  and  miscellane- 
ous energy  programs  outside  of  the  Syn- 
fuels  Corporation.  If  additional  revenues 
are  raised  because  of  a  higher-than-as- 
sumed  price  for  oil,  they  are  also  ear- 
marked: Two- thirds  for  tax  reduction 
and  one-third  for  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  confer- 
ence report  contains  tax  expenditures 
which  will  reduce  general  revenues  by 
$15.5  billion  by  1990  ($31  billion  if  the 
small  saver  amendment  is  extended  past 
1982  as  it  surely  will  be).  This  confer- 
ence report  actually  earmarks  a  mini- 
mum of  $15.5  billion  more  than  the  tax 
raises  in  net  receipts. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee began  marking  up  a  budget  which 
will  take  all  of  our  skill  and  some  pain- 
ful decisions  to  balance.  However,  Mr. 
President,  three-fourths  of  that  budget 
is  uncontrollable  through  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process.  If  one  includes  de- 
fense outlays  (which  have  remained 
steady  in  constant  dollar  terms)  and 
military  civilian  pay,  the  imcontrollable 
portion  of  the  budget  rises  to  a  stagger- 
ing 90  percent.  This  means  that  budget 
cuts  must  be  absorbed  in  the  10  percent 
portion  of  the  budget  which  is  control- 
lable through  the  annual  appropriations 
process.  This  places  an  unbearable  bur- 
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den   on   a   small   part  of   Government 
operations. 

I  am  concerned,  as  is  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  the  earmark- 
ing provisions  in  the  crude  oil  tax  con- 
ference report  will  add  to  our  list  of 
revenues  which  are  committed  prior  to 
any  appropriations  action.  If  we  approve 
this  conference  report,  then  by  1985  we 
will  have  set  aside  $8  billion  for  low-in- 
come energy  assistance  and  $3  billion 
for  mass  transit.  That  set-aside  will  be 
its  own  self-fulfilling  prophecy;  it  will 
create  tremendous  pressure  for  increased 
spending  in  these  programs. 

After  all,  according  to  the  language  in 
the  bill,  the  President  shall  propose  in 
his  annual  budget  an  allocation  of  the 
net  crude  oil  tax  revenues  among  the 
uses  specified  in  the  bill.  Any  fimds  which 
are  not  spent  are  assumed  to  reduce  the 
national  debt.  But  what  about  using 
these  revenues  for  agriculture,  or  de- 
fense? Senator  Long  himself,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee said.  "If  the  President  proposes 
using  the  money,  he  would  have  to  pro- 
pose doing  it  in  that  fashion  (among  the 
uses  specified  in  the  report)."  Clearly, 
these  funds  are  not  as  available  to  agri- 
culture, or  health,  or  defense  as  they  are 
to  tax  cuts,  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, and  mass  transit.  If  we  believe  that 
all  national  needs  should  compete  on 
equal  footing  for  funding — the  principal 
we  established  in  the  the  Magnuson 
amendment — then  we  must  make  certain 
that  crude  oil  tax  revenues  are  equally 
available  to  all  programs  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  referring 
the  crude  oil  tax  conference  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  be  a 
prudent  action.  A  bill  which  has  taken 
almost  a  year  to  enact  and  which  will 
profoundly  affect  our  Nation's  economy 
and  energy  supply  for  decades,  will  not 
suffer  from  additional  examination.  In 
this  manner,  we  may  ward  off  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  could  tie  the  hands  of 
Congress  even  more  in  the  1980's  than 
they  were  tied  in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
then  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Will  1  minute  be  enough? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Could  I  have  about 
5? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  if  I  have  that  much  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Steve  Bell  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  for  the 
remainder  of  the  deliberations  on  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  sitting 
and  listening  to  the  recitation  of  failure 
contained  in  this  conference  report,  it 
comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  that  we 
would  even  be  considering  passing  it  to- 
morrow. I  hope  that  Senators  will  take 


time  to  listen  and  use  the  one  thing  God 
has  given  them  here  and  that  is  their 
brain.  It  seems  such  a  rare  commodity  in 
this  body  that,  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  guid- 
ing ayatollah  downtown  that  has  the 
wisdom  and  decisionmaking  power  and  a 
bill  is  allowed  to  pass  just  because  the 
President  said  it  should. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  may  pass  this 
legislation,  react  on  party  lines,  and 
react  because  somebody  has  made  a 
macho  political  issue  out  of  an  oil  tax  is 
really  beyond  description.  It  appears  we 
shall  have  to  continue  to  put  up  with  that 
until,  somehow,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  the  public  catches  up  with  what  we 
are  doing.  There  is  no  reason  to  vote  for 
this  bill  simply  because  it  has  become  a 
popular  issue  to  vote  for  it. 

I  had  lunch  last  week  with  Franz 
Joseph  Strauss,  who  made  the  most  re- 
markable comment.  He  told  me  that  dur- 
ing the  post-war  era,  when  Konrad 
Adenauer  was  Chancellor  of  Germany,  he 
would  not  look  at  an  opinion  survey  or  a 
poll.  He  did  not  want  to  hear  about  them. 
He  wanted  them  excised  from  his  morn- 
ing paper.  He  told  me  that  had  they  fol- 
lowed public  opinion,  they  never  would 
have  led  West  Germany  out  of  the  post- 
war doldrums.        . 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  take 
advice  from  those  Germans  who  seem  to 
be  prospering  in  this  world  slightly  bet- 
ter than  we  are  and  take  an  act  of  leader- 
ship, by  voting  down  this  bill.  We  should 
not  go  for  this  bill  just  because  the  press 
and  others  have  pointed  out  that  it  is 
something  the  public  should  have  to 
castigate  the  oil  companies. 

Way  back  when  we  started  this,  Mr. 
President,  there  was  an  opportunity 
missed  in  the  windfall  debate.  The  option 
was  so  simple  that  it  passed  us  by  once 
again.  That  was  to  impose  a  simple,  di- 
rect tax  on  all  oU  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  affecting  the  oil  produced  do- 
mestically equally  witn  the  oil  imported 
from  overseas. 

The  most  simple,  direct  and  effective 
alternative  to  the  maddening  complex- 
ity of  this  tax  would  be  an  across-the- 
board  per-barrel  tax  on  all  oil,  domestic 
or  foreign.  Perhaps  my  colleagues  grow 
weary  of  my  repeating  what  is  the  most 
crucial  fiaw  in  this  legislation,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  not  one  barrel  of  foreign 
oil  will  be  taxed  by  this  bill.  Not  one 
penny  of  real  windfall  profits  being 
reaped  by  those  who  produce  and  broker 
the  foreign  oil  will  be  taxed.  The  profit 
records  of  major  oil  companies,  cited 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  like  some 
litany  of  corporate  sin,  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  tax.  As  a  tax  on  domesti- 
cally produced  oil,  the  windfall  tax  will 
never  touch  the  international  oil  profits 
that  assumed  such  prominence  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers  during  the 
windfall  debate. 

The  alternative  that  eluded  us  was  to 
place  a  tax  on  every  barrel  of  oil  pro- 
duced and  imported  in  the  United  States. 
A  per-barrel  tax  of  approximately  $4.65, 
or  an  excise  tax  of  roughly  5  percent, 
would  raise  the  same  revenue  in  the 
course  of  this  decade  as  the  windfall 


profit  tax.  The  same  revenue  could  be 
raised  without  the  involvement  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  calculating  de- 
cline curves.  Base  prices,  production- 
level  increases  and  declines,  categories 
of  oil.  types  of  producers,  and  the  dozens 
of  other  considerations  that  are  part  of 
this  legislation.  The  same  revenue  could 
be  raised  without  involving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  determining  trans- 
fer rules  for  independent  producers,  tax 
rates,  deductions,  credits,  and  another 
array  of  calculations  required  to  deter- 
mine the  windfall  tax  liability.  Perhaps 
the  notion  of  applying  a  per-barrel  tax 
on  domestic  and  foreign  oil  was  rejected 
because  it  would  not  create  as  many  jobs 
in  Government.  Certainly  the  enforce- 
ment of  th's  new  tax  will  demand  a  new 
legion  of  staff  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  IRS.  Although  I  am 
troubled  by  the  administrative  demands 
and  costs  this  bill  will  create  for  the 
C3rovemment,  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  problems  this  bill  will  create  for  the 
average  independent  oil  company.  The 
independents  have  no  hope  of  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  th's  law  or  deter- 
mining windfall  tax  liability  without 
hiring  more  lawyers,  accountants,  com- 
puter time,  and  other  support  staff  not 
directly  involved  in  the  business  of  find- 
ing and  producing  domestic  energy. 
Under  the  alternative  proposal  of  apply- 
ing a  per-barrel  tax  on  oil.  a  domestic 
oil  producer  would  not  have  to  go 
through  dozens  of  calculations,  but 
merely  pay  a  flat  tax  on  each  barrel  pro- 
duced. 

The  main  objection  heard  concerning 
any  proposal  to  tax  imported  oil  is  that 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  accelerating 
inflation,  and  that  it  would  never  be  ac- 
ceotable  to  the  Carter  administration. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  President  an- 
nounced an  oil-import  fee  as  a  central 
figure  of  his  program  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  His  theory  is  that  the 
imoort  fee  will  raise  enough  revenue  to 
balance  the  budget  and  a  balanced 
budget  will  help  stem  infiation.  Unfor- 
tunately economists  predict  that  the  oil- 
import  fee  will  directly  increase  the  rate 
of  inflation  by  %  to  1  percent.  This  new 
tax  on  gasoline  will  directly  increase  In- 
flation and  will  do  nothing  but  feed  the 
Federal  spending  machine. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  faced  with 
the  worst  of  both  worlds:  a  per-barrel 
tax  on  Imported  oil  and  a  complex  do- 
mestic windfall  tax  that  will  deter  oil 
production.  The  fact  that  the  President 
arrives  at  the  solution  of  an  import  fee 
a  year  after  proposing  a  windfall  profit 
tax  only  demonstrates  the  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  foresight  that  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  this  administration. 

Once  again,  a  President  incapable  of 
administering  a  balanced  budget  or  pre- 
senting soimd  economic  policies  to  the 
Nation  has  proposed  a  tax  Increase  to 
balance  the  budget.  The  President  does 
not  even  wait  until  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  windfall  profit  tax— the  largest  peace 
time  tax  ever  imposed— before  he  comes 
up  with  another  idea  to  raise  revenue. 
Unlike  the  windfall  tax,  which  the  Presi- 
dent falsely  claims  will  be  paid  by  big 
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oil.  the  oU  import  fee  will  be  paid  by 
every  Amer  can  who  uses  gasoline.  Since 
there  is  nc  way  to  disguise  the  direct 
burden  this  tax  will  place  on  individual 
citizens,  thit  fee  is  portrayed  as  a  con- 
servation m  iasure. 

Mr.  Presiient,  it  is  a  Department  of 
Energy  poll  ;y  that  the  oil-import  fee,  or 
an  addition  il  10  cents  per-gallon  tax  on 
gasoline  wU  1  not  have  any  effect  on  do- 
mestic cruce  oil  prices.  The  American 
people  will  I  e  asked  to  pay  more  for  gas- 
oline, yet  sU  of  the  revenue  from  the 
tax  will  go  to  the  Government,  not  to 
energy  pro<tuction.  In  this  sense,  the 
President  his  taken  yet  another  incon- 
ceivable stei »  away  from  sound  domestic 
energy  poli<y.  Even  tmder  the  windfall 
profit  tax  !ome  of  the  increase  price 
resulting  fro  m  decontrol  will  go  to  energy 
production. 

I  cannot  support  this  conference  re- 
port and  1 1  rill  not  support  another  tax 
such  as  the  one  the  President  proposes 
to  be  placec  wi  gasoline.  If  the  admin- 
istration had  accepted  the  notion  that 
both  domest  Ic  and  foreign  oil  should  be 
taxed,  we  cc  uld  have  developed  a  sensi- 
ble energy  hill,  without  the  complexity 
and  administrative  problems  created  by 
this  proposa  1.  Instead,  we  have  probably 
the  most  destructive  tax  ever  levied 
against  an  ii  idustry.  It  will  prove  to  be  a 
tax  not  onlfr  on  industry,  but  on  the 
American  c<  nsumer.  I  regret  to  say  to 
the  extent  tJ  lis  bill  reduces  domestic  en- 
ergy producJon,  it  will  also  become  a 
very  dangen  us  tax  to  national  security. 
The  Americt  n  people  have  been  asked  to 
sacrifice  but  their  sacrifice  will  not  bear 
the  reward  >f  increased  oil  production 
or  increased  energy  security.  They  will 
pay  more  ir  taxes,  less  energy  will  be 
produced,  aiid  we  will  be  even  farther 
away  frcrni  leveloping  a  soimd  energy 
policy  for  th<  1980's. 

Mr.  Presid  snt,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  lomment  on  the  effects  the 
windfall  prcBt  tax  will  have  on  long- 
established  ilscal  relationships  between 
the  Federal  <  Jovemment  and  the  States, 
local  govemr  lents,  and  Indian  tribes.  The 
windfall  pro  It  tax  has  been  character- 
ized as  a  t«  x  on  big  oil,  allowing  the 
Federal  Goi  emment  to  skim  off  the 
windfall  pro  its  so  that  it  can  finance 
new  progran  s  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public.  As  ;s  generally  accepted,  the 
windfall  pro!  its  will  reduce  the  incentive 
for  domestic  >il  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, but  tie  tax  will  also  reduce  the 
income  of  riany  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  L  idian  tribes.  This  bUl  is  once 
again  reveal<  d  to  be  not  a  shining  part 
of  a  cohesive  energy  program  but  a  spite- 
ful revenue  measure  designed  to  raise 
funds  for  ths  Federal  Government  re- 
gardless of  tie  source.  By  reducing  the 
funds  going  ;o  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  mineral  producing  regions 
of  the  Natior ,  the  tax  will  limit  the  abU- 
ity  of  these  gpvemments  to  provide  basic 
public  servicas  desperately  needed  if  fur- 
ther energy  develc^xnent  is  to  go  tor- 
ward. 

The  confer  ence  rejected  an  important 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Long 
which  would  fexempt  the  royalty  going  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  oil  pro- 
duction on  fe  [lerally  owned  lands.  Under 


present  law,  the  States  receive  half  of 
the  12.5-percent  royalty  going  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  recognition  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  a  result  of  mineral  extrac- 
tion. Tills  recognition  of  a  State's  right 
to  share  in  the  Federal  royalty  dates  back 
to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  The 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  granted  the  States 
a  37.5-percent  share  of  the  royalty  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Government  for 
mineral  extraction  on  public  lands.  The 
State's  share  of  the  royalty  was  desig- 
nated for  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, and  funding  for  local  schools. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  Increased  the  State's 
share  of  the  Federal  royalty  to  50  per- 
cent, in  recognition  of  the  varied  burdens 
created  by  energy  development.  The  act 
pointed  out  that  when  an  area  is  newly 
opened  for  mineral  extraction,  local  gov- 
ernment entities  must  assimie  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  public  services 
needed  for  new  communities  including 
schools,  roads,  hospitals,  sewers,  police 
protection,  and  other  public  facilities.  In 
recognizing  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  in  these  rapidly  de- 
veloping areas,  the  1976  act  broadened 
the  allowable  use  of  the  States'  share  of 
of  the  royalty  to  programs  for  planning, 
exi>anding  public  services,  and  fimding 
pubUc  facilities.  By  taxing  the  Federal 
share  of  the  royalty  and  reducing  the 
funds  going  to  the  States,  Congress  is 
turning  its  back  mi  a  commitment  made 
to  the  State  to  assist  them  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  energy  develop- 
ment. 

In  many  regions  of  Wyoming  energy 
development  is  deterred  by  the  fact  that 
local  governments  are  unable  to  provide 
the  financing  for  basic  human  services. 
There  is  little  wonder  that  mining  or  oil 
exploration  caimot  go  forth  when  work- 
ers have  no  schools  for  their  children, 
inadequate  police  protection  and  medi- 
cal services,  and  other  basic  needs  that 
they  and  their  families  require. 

As  the  demand  for  public  programs 
Increases,  and  the  cost  of  all  projects 
rises  with  inflation,  the  States  are  con- 
fronted with  a  reduction  or  a  total  cut- 
off of  their  share  of  the  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  funds.  There  are  valid  argu- 
ments behind  proposals  to  trim  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program,  but  can  we  advo- 
cate cutting  aide  to  the  States  at  the 
same  time  we  reduce  their  ability  to  raise 
revenue? 

Another  significant  burden  created  by 
the  new  tax  is  that  the  ad  valorum  or 
property  taxes  imposed  by  local  govern- 
ments will  not  be  deductible  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  The  conference  re- 
port allows  State  severance  taxes  to  be 
deductible  from  the  windfall  tax,  but 
this  treatment  is  reversed  for  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  political  subdivisions  of 
the  States.  This  decision  will  not  only 
cause  increased  financial  burdens  for  oil 
producers  but  it  will  damage  the  ability 
of  local  governments  to  meet  public  fi- 
nancing needs. 

It  is  true  that  any  State  is  free  to  work 
with  the  coimty  governments  to  convert 
ad  valorum  taxes  to  become  part  of  the 
State  severance  tax,  but  such  an  alterna- 
tive  has  many  problems.  First,   most 


States  will  have  to  change  their  consti- 
tutions in  order  to  change  the  status  of 
ad  valonmi  and  severance  taxes.  States 
would  then  have  to  rearrange  long-es- 
tablished patterns  of  distributing  State 
funds  to  the  local  government  so  that 
the  political  sutidivisions  of  the  States 
can  meet  the  demand  for  basic  commu- 
nity services.  This  is  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  the  States  and  their  poUtical  sub- 
divisions that  must  be  removed  by  Fed- 
eral, not  State  action. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  oil 
companies  operated  in  States  that  im- 
pose ad  valorum  taxes  are  affected  di- 
rectly by  their  inability  to  deduct  ad 
valorum  taxes  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  They  face  the  very  real  burden  of 
having  to  pay  a  double  tax  on  their  oil 
production — both  ad  valorimi  and  wind- 
fall tax.  This  additional  tax  burden  can 
do  nothing  but  deter  domestic  oil  com- 
panies from  looking  for  and  producing 
domestic  oil. 

The  same  problems  that  this  tax 
creates  for  the  political  subdivisions  of 
the  States  in  the  treatment  of  ad  va- 
lorem taxes  is  also  created  for  Indian 
tribes.  The  conference  dropped  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  would  allow  sev- 
erance taxes  imposed  by  tribal  govern- 
ments to  be  deductible  from  the  windfall 
tax,  giving  State  and  Indians  severance 
taxes  the  some  status  under  this  bill.  To 
allow  a  deduction  for  State  severance 
taxes  but  not  tribal  severance  taxes  puts 
Indian  oil  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
The  nondeductlbility  of  Indian  sever- 
ance taxes  also  puts  oil  companies  oper- 
ating on  tribal  lands  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. I  fall  to  understand  why  the 
conference  did  not  retain  the  Senate 
language  on  tribal  severance  taxes.  The 
Senate  bill  used  a  definition  of  severance 
taxes  that  was  consistent  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Congress  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act,  which  provided  that 
tribal  severance  taxes  should  be  given  the 
same  status  as  State  severance  taxes. 
Again,  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  de- 
parts f  nnn  an  established  Federal  policy. 
Again,  the  act  will  impinge  on  the  ability 
of  another  government  unit,  to  raise 
funds  necessary  to  meet  basic  public 
services  and  maintain  the  tribal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems with  this  bill,  but  probably  the  most 
onerous  provisions  are  those  that  create 
financial  burdens  for  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  Indian  tribes.  The  Con- 
gress is  being  swept  along  on  a  tide  of 
sentiment  against  the  oil  industry,  and 
that  is  why  this  destructive  legislation 
will  become  law.  The  American  public 
surely  cannot  desire  legislation  that 
creates  burdens  for  their  own  States. 
There  are  few  people  who  really  wish  to 
punish  the  Indian  tribes  or  local  govern- 
ments. These  government  entires  do  not 
reap  windfEdl  profits,  and  what  revenue 
they  do  receive  from  royalties,  severance 
taxes,  or  ad  valorem  taxes  goes  to  fund 
public  projects  on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
work  on  this  issue  luitil  this  injustice  is 
reversed.  I  will  work  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, alone  with  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
DoMENici,   Senator   Schmitt,   and   the 
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other  Senators  who  share  my  concern 
over  these  issues.  I  will  soon  introduce 
l^^lation  to  address  the  provlsicHis  in 
the  bill  that  harm  State,  local,  and  tribal 
governments  and  I  trust  that  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  assist  me  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
clear  up  a  possible  ambiguity  in  the  con- 
ference report  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  it  does  not  work  an  Injustice  to  the 
consumers  of  our  most  conservation- 
minded  electric  power  systems.  Section 
203  of  the  conference  bill  would  prohibit 
a  residential  tax  credit  from  being  based 
on  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
source  expenditures  which  are  made 
from  "subsidized  energy  financing"  pro- 
vided under  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
program.  Section  223  would  similarly 
reduce  the  amount  of  energy  tax  credit 
available  to  businesses  for  energy  prop- 
erty financed  through  a  "subsidized  ener- 
gy financing"  program.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  term  "subsidized  energy 
financing"  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  programs  that  are 
supported  by  tax  revenues.  Without  such 
a  limitation  clearly  understood,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  might  apply  this 
provision  in  such  a  way  as  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  consumers  of  electric 
power  in  those  areas  of  the  Nation  served 
by  publicly  owned  power  systems. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Under  residential 
energy  conservation  programs  currently 
being  conducted  by  publicly  owned  power 
systems  such  as  Seattle  City  Light  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  electric 
power  system,  which  are  financed  en- 
tirely by  their  own  consumers,  interest- 
free  or  reduced-interest  loans  are  pro- 
vided for  the  installation  of  cost-effec- 
tive insulation.  TVA  also  conducts  a 
similar  energy  conservation  program  for 
its  business  consumers.  These  assistance 
programs  do  not  provide  grants.  ITiey 
also  do  not  provide  a  subsidy  in  the  usual 
sense.  All  costs  of  the  program — adminis- 
trative and  interest  costs — are  covered  by 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  savings 
to  the  power  system  itself.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, simply  cheaper  to  help  a  home- 
owner Insulate  his  attic  than  it  is  to 
produce  the  additional  electricity  to  heat 
his  home.  The  savings  come  from  both 
lower  fuel  bills  to  the  electric  system 
and  a  reduction  in  the  need  to  build  cost- 
ly new  generating  plants.  These  savings 
inure  to  all  consumers  served  by  the  sys- 
tem. 

■Rils  kind  of  energy  conservation  and 
assistance  program  is  possible  on  most 
private  electric  systems  as  well.  Several 
private  systems,  in  fact,  already  have 
similar  kinds  of  residential  conservation 
programs  of  their  own.  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Interprets  the  term  "sub- 
sidized energy  financing"  to  include 
power  system  financed  assistance  by  the 
Nation's  publicly  owned  power  systems, 
then  the  consiuners  of  those  systems 
would  not  be  eligible  for  energy  tax 
credits  while  the  consumers  of  private 
electric  systems  conducting  an  identical 
program  would  be  eligible.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  such  an  unfair  distinc- 
tion Is  not  hitended,  and  that  the  term 
"subsidized  energy  financing"  is  not  in- 
toided  to  apply  to  any  program  of  a 


publicly  owned  electric  power  system 
which  provides  financing  to  its  custom- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  conserving  energy 
or  producing  renewable  energy  where 
the  financing  comes  from  power  system 
funds  obtained  from  the  system's  rate- 
payers, and  not  tax  revenues.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  assure  the  Senator 
that  his  understanding  is  correct.  The 
term  "subsidized  energy  financing"  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  a  program  of  an 
electric  utility,  whether  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned,  in  which  funds  for  the 
financing  are  obtained  frran  the  sale  of 
electricity  to  the  system's  ratepayers. 
Such  a  program  is  not  intended  to  be 
subsidized  energy  financing  even  if  the 
utility  in  question  is  a  Federal  agency, 
such  as  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which 
obtains  fimds  for  the  program  from  its 
electricity  revenues  or  from  borrowing, 
at  unsubsidized  rates,  from  the  Treasury. 

SXnSAMCI   TAXXB 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  conference  report  if  he 
could  clarify  the  treatment  of  certain 
State  severance  taxes  under  the  bill.  In 
New  Mexico,  we  have  a  tax  entitled  "The 
Oil  and  Gas  Emergency  School  Tax." 
This  tax  is  imposed  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  at  the  rate  of  2.55  percent  of  the 
actual  price  received  for  oil  at  the  pro- 
duction unit.  However,  the  tax  does  not 
apply  to  royalties  paid  to  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  or  an 
Indian  ward  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  if  oil  is  not  sold  at  the  pro- 
ducing unit  the  expenses  of  trucking 
oil  from  the  production  unit  to  the  flrst 
market  may  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  paid  for  the  oil  at  that  market. 
There  are  no  other  deductions  or  special 
categories  of  mineral  owners  under  the 
school  tax.  Could  the  chairman  tell  me 
whether  such  a  tax  qualifies  as  a  State 
severance  tax  deductible  for  windfall 
profit  purposes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
conference  agreement,  a  State  severance 
tax  is  a  tax  on  the  removal  of  crude  oil 
from  the  ground  levied  by  a  State  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
crude  oil  removed.  The  fact  that  a  tax 
is  called  an  emergency  school  tax  rather 
than  a  severance  tax  is  of  no  significance. 
The  exempticHi  of  certain  producers, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  does  not  mean  that  the 
tax  is  not  Imposed  on  the  gross  value  of 
oil  which  is  owned  by  producers  who  are 
subject  to  the  tax.  Also,  the  deducticm  for 
trucking  expenses  when  oil  is  not  sold  at 
the  lease  is  appropriate  since  a  severance 
tax  should  tax  the  value  of  oil  produced 
and  not  the  value  of  transporting  it  to 
mcu-ket. 

Based  on  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici)  has  told  me 
about  the  Oil  and  Gas  Emergency  Schocrf 
Tax,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not 
qualify  sis  a  State  severance  tax  imder 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  Therefcffe,  a  pro- 
ducer who  pays  the  tax  on  his  own  pro- 
duction could  deduct  frtmi  his  taxable 
windfall  profit  the  amount  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Tax  imposed  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  element.  Producers  who  are 


not  subject  to  the  tax  would,  of  coune, 
have  no  amount  to  deduct^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OWICKK  (lir. 
Leahy)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished BenaJbor,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  yield  mys^  12  minutes  to  come  out  of 
the  time  of  the  manager  ot  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objectim,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

THX    WtNDFAIX    PKOTTr    TAX:     IfOVK    TAXES    AMD 


B«r.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  favor  a  reasonable  windfall  prof- 
it tax;  I  do  not  favor  an  imreasonable 
one.  I  fear  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate  will  stimulate  additi(Hial  Federal 
spending  and  will  discourage  additional 
energy  production. 

The  significance  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem confronting  our  Nation  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  The  United  States  is  too 
dependent  on  imported  oil  for  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  security. 

A  positive  national  commitment  to  de- 
veloping domestic  energy  sources  and  to 
conservation  is  necessary. 

Economically,  huge  price  Increases 
have  been  a  shock  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem. High  energy  costs  have  aggravated 
inflationary  pressures.  Further  increases 
in  oil  prices  dampen  domestic  industrial 
production  and  reduce  national  income. 
And  massive  transfer  of  wealth  to  Arab 
nations  has  placed  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  international  monetary  system. 

Strategically,  oil  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security.  Of  the  oil  which  America 
imports,  close  to  35  percent  comes  from 
Arab  OPEC  nations.  Many  of  these  na- 
tions are  subject  to  political  instability 
and  several  are  precariously  subject  to 
pressure  from  the  nearby  Soviet  UniCMi. 

Twenty  million  barrels  a  day,  or  about 
65  percent  of  all  the  oil  flowing  in  inter- 
national commerce,  is  transported  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  through  a  narrow  body 
of  water  known  as  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

The  Soviet  incursion  into  Southwest 
Asia  and  its  expanded  influence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  heighten  the  need  for 
a  domestic  energy  program  in  the  United 
States. 

Failure  to  reduce  our  national  reliance 
upon  imported  energy  could  threaten  the 
very  social  fabric  of  our  Nation.  With 
energy  scarcities,  conflicts  within  our 
society  between  the  cMisumers  and  pro- 
ducers, between  cities  and  neighboring 
suburbs,  between  rural  and  metropolitan 
areas,  and  between  regions  will  only  be 
Increased. 

While  the  seriousness  of  our  energy 
crisis  has  been  acknowledged,  few  posi- 
tive steps  have  been  taken.  We  have 
stated  our  intention  to  reduce  imported 
oil,  yet  since  1973  U.S.  oil  imports  have 
almost  doubled. 

Instead  of  facing  up  to  the  need  to 
encourage  a  broculer  supply  of  domestic 
energy,  we  maintained  unrealistic  price 
controls  on  domestic  oil  and  wrapped  al- 
ternative sources,  such  as  coal  and  nu- 
clear power,  in  the  extensive  redtape  of 
governmental  regulations. 

By  1979,  Ccmgress  and  the  President 
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realized  tha ;  price  controls  must  end. 
However,  ini  tead  of  seeking  to  encour- 
age domestic  oil  production  and  discour- 
age importel  production,  the  Govern- 
ment is  repli  cing  controls  with  an  addi- 
tional tax  U]  ion  domestic  producers.  No 
similar  tax  Js  imposed  on  imported  oil. 
I  have  loig  supported  the  decontrol 
of  domestic  oil  prices  as  a  necessary 
action.  We  siould  move  to  encourage — 
not  discourage — production  of  oil  and 
gas,  and  alte  mative  energy  sources  such 
as  shale  (Al,  coal  gasification,  and  solar 
and  wind  en<  rgy. 

With  deco)  itrol,  a  reasonable  windfall 
profit  tax  haa  merit.  New  profits  will  flow 
to  oil  produc  >rs  because  of  price  decon- 
trol, which  i(  ill  raise  the  price  to  a  level 
set  by  a  forei  [n  cartel. 

Yet  decontrol  is  needed  to  encourage 
greater  oil  p-oduction.  In  my  view,  the 
extent  of  th<  tax  to  which  the  Senate- 
House  conf e  ees  have  agreed  conflicts 
with  this  poll  ;y  objective. 

The  magnli  ude  of  the  tax— $227  billion 
over  a  lO-yet  r  period — will  undoubtedly 
discourage  a<!ditional  oil  production. 

With  this  ax,  a  significant  reduction 
in  our  relian<  e  upon  imported  oil  will  be 
difficult  to  ac  lieve. 

The  chief  windfall'  which  will  result 
from  the  tax  will  be  a  windfall  in  new 
tax  revenues  ,o  the  Federal  Government. 
This  includ  es  not  only  the  $227  billion 
from  the  win  If  all  profit  tax,  but  also  an 
even  larger  amoimt  in  increased  corpo- 
rate income-tax  payments  by  the  oil 
companies. 

This  influx  of  revenues  will  create  a 
multibillion-c  ollar  slush  fund  to  flnance 
Government   ipending  programs. 

Punneling  ihis  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  like  I  living  a  spendthrift  a  new 
set  of  credit  c^rds. 

What  began  as  an  energy  tax  as  part 
of  a  broader  (  nergy  program  has  turned 
into  a  bonani  a  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  confer!  es  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  potintial  for  greater  Federal 
spending  risir  g  from  new  windfall  reve- 
nues by  decla  ing  that  60  percent  of  the 
revenues  shal  be  used  for  tax  cuts. 

Clearly,  ta  c  cuts  are  preferable  to 
more  govermr  ent  spending. 

However,  tlie  commitment  to  tax  re- 
ductions in  tie  windfall  profits  tax  is 
uncertain,  at  jest. 

The  windf  a^  profits  tax  should,  there- 
fore, be  evaluated  on  its  own  merits,  not 
on  hopes  for  i  uture  tax  reductions. 

The  proposid  new  tax  has  been  ex- 
panded broad]  f  in  its  scope. 

In  April  19  r9.  President  Carter  pro- 
posed a  wind!  all  profits  tax  and  an  en- 
ergy security  rust  fund.  The  rate  of  tax 
was  50  percent  with  lower  taxes  for  types 
of  hard-to-ge;  oil  such  as  stripper  oil. 
newly  discovered  oil,  and  tertiary  re- 
covery projects.  Alaskan  oil  was  ex- 
empted entirely  from  the  tax. 

Coupled  wit  1  the  tax  was  an  ambitious 
energy  production  program  designed  to 
accelerate  alternative  sources  of  energy 
and  encourag^  conservation.  The  total 
cost  of  this  program,  as  outlined  by  the 
administratloii  in  July  1979,  was  $142.2 
billion  over  tt  e  period  of  1980  throu^ 


1990 

The  Senate 
bill,  which  I 


Finance  Committee  tax 
found  preferable  to  the 


original  administration  proposal,  raised 
$138.2  billion.  These  revenues  were  very 
close  to  the  requirements  initially  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

I  supported  the  Finance  Committee 
proposal  which  I  considered  reasonable. 
I  voted  for  the  Senate  bill,  although  I 
considered  it  less  desirable  than  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill. 

The  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  moved  immediately  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  tax.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  of  each  aspect  of  the  tax,  it 
decided  to  levy  a  tax  of  $227  billion  over 
the  period  from  1980  to  1990. 

The  $227  billion  is  $85  billion  more 
than  the  administration  originally  esti- 
mated was  needed  to  finance  an  energy 
program. 

Further,  the  conferees  set  a  heavy,  70 
percent  rate  of  tax  on  fiowing  oil — oil 
which  has  been  discovered  and  is  avail- 
able for  immediate  use. 

The  conferees  also  set  a  30-percent  tax 
rate  on  new,  tertiary  and  heavy  oil. 

Will  the  revenues  be  used  to  encour- 
age more  energy? 

This  question  is  left  unanswered.  The 
idea  of  an  energy  security  trust  fund 
was  dropped  from  the  bill. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  tax  bill  which 
provides  that  funds  raised  from  the  tax 
will  be  used  for  energy  purposes.  Instead, 
those  added  bUlions  will  go  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  finance  more  Government 
programs — unrelated  to  energy — which 
undoubtedly  will  become  permanent 
fixtures. 

A  hotly  debated  issue  in  the  confer- 
ence was  a  phaseout  of  the  tax.  The  con- 
ferees discarded  the  Senate  position  and 
decreed  that  the  tax  shall  be  in  effect 
for  at  least  11  years.  After  such  a  long 
period  of  time,  it  will  become  most  dif- 
ficult to  remove  a  tax  which  will  then 
be  supporting  those  added  spending 
programs. 

And  where  will  all  these  added  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  come  from?  The  only 
place  they  can — from  the  American 
people. 

Even  without  a  windfall  profit  tax.  the 
Government  will  receive  an  additional 
$340  billion  between  1980  and  1990 
through  additional  income  taxes.  So  the 
windfall  profit  tax  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  on 
top  of  a  tax. 

While  a  tax  high  enough  to  capture 
any  unreasonable  profits  through  decon- 
trol makes  good  sense,  it  is  also  loglca} 
that  the  tax  should  not  be  so  high  as 
to  remove  incentive  for  producers  to  In- 
vest In  greater  production.  What  we  so 
desperately  need  is  more  energy. 

I  have  supported  decontrol  because  I 
felt  controls  distorted  the  market  sys- 
tem and  were  coimterproductive  in  our 
efforts  to  produce  more  oil.  President 
Carter  finally  came  to  this  same 
conclusion. 

But  the  ms^nitude  of  the  windfall  tax 
has  replaced  counterproductive  controls 
with  a  counterproductive  tax — which  in 
turn  will  stimulate  additional  Ffederal 
spending. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  need  for  more 
energy  now.  The  energy  problem  we  face 
Is  not  10  years  away.  It  is  here  today, 
and  it  calls  for  immediate  production 
as  well  as  Imaginative  schemes  for  the 
long-term  future. 


I  end  as  I  began :  I  favor  a  reascmable 
vnndfall  profit  tax;  I  do  not  favor  an 
unreasonable  one.  We  need  more  en- 
ergy— now. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  conferrace 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  To  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  time  will  be  divided 
equally. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  offer  a 
motion  to  return  this  biU  to  the  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  the  plight  of  the 
royalty  owners  and  Independent  pro- 
ducers. 

Although  I  am  not  certain  what  im- 
pact we  can  have  on  the  conference  re- 
port, we  should  send  a  signal  to  the  roy- 
alty owners  in  our  States  that  they  were 
not  forgotten  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
understand  the  problem,  and  that  there 
will  be  efforts,  if  we  cannot  resolve  it  In 
this  proposal,  to  try  to  relieve  some  of 
the  burdens  on  royalty  owners. 

By  tomorrow,  we  hope  to  have  a  list 
of  royalty  owners  In  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  other  States;  because  we 
will  be  hearing  from  all  these  people,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  get  50,000  letters,  100,000  letters, 
200,000  letters,  whatever. 

One  of  the  most  unfair  aspects  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  is  the  treatment 
it  accords  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  royalty  owners  across  the  coimtry. 
Under  the  conference  report,  these  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  various  windfall  tax 
rates:  a  70-percent  tax  rate  for  upper 
and  lower  tier  oil;  a  60 -percent  tax  rate 
for  stripper  oil;  a  30-percent  tax  rate 
for  newly  discovered,  incremental  ter- 
tiary, and  heavy  oil.  These  are  the  same 
windfall  tax  rates  applicable  to  Exxon 
and  the  other  oil  giants. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  a  number  of  questions  he  hopes 
all  his  colleagues  will  consider  carefully 
before  they  vote  on  the  motion  to  refer 
the  conference  report  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  tax  rates  which 
apply  to  royalty  owners,  do  not  Senators 
think  that  many  landowners  simply  will 
refuse  to  lease  their  prospective  oil  lands? 
In  other  words,  if  you  are  a  landowner 
in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  or  Louisiana,  why 
should  you  lease  your  Isuid  if  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  60-  or  70-percent 
tax  rate  or,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
a  30-percent  tax  rate  for  newly  discov- 
ered oil? 

We  have  heard  from  thousands  of  ex- 
tremely unhappy  landowners  who  say 
they  will  not  enter  Into  any  new  oil 
leases.  We  cdso  have  heard  reports  that 
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landmen  tnrtng  to  acquire  mineral  rights 
are  running  into  such  landowner  resist- 
ance. If  a  substantial  number  of  land- 
owners across  the  country  refuse  to  en- 
ter into  new  leases  because  of  their  anger 
over  this  new  tax,  it  will  have  a  serious 
and  detrimental  effect  on  domestic  oil 
production. 

That  is  the  first  question  I  want  to 
address  to  my  colleagues. 

Second,  when  we  debated  the  windfall 
profit  tax  in  the  Finance  Committee,  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  even  during  confer- 
ence, the  focus  was  almost  entirely  on 
oil  producers,  whether  they  were  inde- 
pendent producers  or  major  ccmipanles. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  stated  previously,  the 
conference  report  would  impose  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  not  just  on  oil  producers 
but  also  on  countless  numbers  of  royalty 
owners.  At  least  in  Kansas,  these  royalty 
owners  are  not  generally  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. They  are  farmers,  scratching  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water,  or  they  are 
retired  individuals  who  rely  on  royalty 
checks  to  supplement  their  social  secu- 
rity, or  they  are  young  couples  who  have 
made  an  investment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  28  Va  minutes. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  rich.  Particularly  if  they  are  farmers, 
they  are  not  rich.  They  are  having  trou- 
ble breaking  even,  under  the  programs 
now  in  operation.  They  are  losing  money. 
Now  they  are  about  to  get  another  tax. 
of  which  they  may  not  have  been  aware. 

These  are  not  the  people  who,  at  least 
in  all  the  early  considerations  of  this 
proposal  and  all  the  early  press  coverage 
of  this  proposal,  were  being  singled  out 
for  the  tax.  All  the  focus  was  on  big  oil 
companies  and  foreign  oil  profits  and 
first  quarter  profits  and  second  quarter 
profits  and  third  quarter  profits  and 
fourth  quarter  profits  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. 

As  I  said  before,  now  we  are  going  to 
treat  royalty  owners  just  as  we  treat  big 
oil  companies.  They  are  going  to  pay  the 
same  rates  as  Exxon,  Gulf,  and  others. 

They  are  not  the  profiteers,  and  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  others  may  be 
profiteers,  but  some  are  described  as 
profiteers.  They  are  not  the  ones  I  do 
not  believe  who  were  intended  to  be  the 
victims  of  this  tax. 

I  also  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  without  some  consideration 
of  royalty  owners,  it  is  going  to  amoimt 
to  a  rollback  in  the  amount  they  receive, 
especially  royalty  owners  with  stripper 
oil  profits.  They  are  going  to  get  less  of  a 
check  in  March  and  April  and  the  next 
10  and  11  years,  than  they  got  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year  and  prior  to 
that  time  because  the  tax  will  take  effect 
on  March  1. 

On  a  barrel  of  stripper  oil  selling  for 
$38,  a  royalty  owner  would  typically 
receive  $4.75  royalty  payment.  After  the 
imposition  of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  the 


royalty  owners  will  have  to  pay  a  $1.71 
tax  on  this  royalty.  Thus,  the  royalty 
owner's  payment  per  barrel  will  be 
slashed  from  $4.75  to  $3.04  by  this  tax, 
a  36-percent  drop  in  income.  Again,  that 
is  a  substantial  drop  in  income. 

We  are  not  discussing  and  have  not 
discussed  over  a  period  of  months  what  it 
would  really  mean  to  the  royalty  owner. 
We  tried  in  the  conference.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  tried  in  conference 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  tried  in 
conference  to  ease  the  burden  on  the 
royalty  owners.  We  did  not  succeed.  We 
did  not  have  the  votes. 

Now  we  have  one  opportunity,  and 
maybe  we  cannot  change  the  conference 
report,  but  it  would  seem  to  this  Sena- 
tor it  would  make  a  great  deal  of  sense 
and  offer  some  comfort  to  the  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  royalty  owners  if  they 
imderstood  that  they  had  not  been  for- 
gotten and  were  go'ng  to  continue  to  try 
to  find  some  way  to  ease  the  tax  burden 
on  royalty  owners  across  this  country. 

We  should  have  given  thought  maybe 
to  a  50  or  100-barrel-per-day  exemption 
for  royalty  owners.  It  would  seem  that 
even  a  50-barrel-per-day  exemption  or 
smaller  would  exempt  most  royalty  own- 
ers, especially  the  Uttle  royalty  owners  in 
whose  situation  most  of  us  can  generate 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me,  I  say  to  the 
chairman,  and  I  do  not  address  these 
questions  to  him.  only  as  we  have 
struggled  with  them  for  months,  but  I 
address  them  to  all  my  colleagues  who 
are  going  to  get  to  vote  tomorrow,  if  we 
are  unsuccessful  in  addressing  the  roy- 
alty owners  concerns  in  this  bill,  I  hope 
that  we  could  in  some  future  legislation 
in  the  immediate  future  find  some  way 
to  exempt  small  royalty  owners,  if  not 
totally,  to  exempt  50-barrels  per  day,  25- 
barrels  per  day.  That  would  catch  the 
truly  small  royalty  owners  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  next  few  months  we  will  have 
an  opportunity.  In  fact  In  the  next  few 
weeks,  to  address  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

This  will  be  debated  more  tomorrow. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation now  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  on  this  side  has  been  used.  There 
is  some  time  remaining  on  the  other  side. 

We  will  have  about  an  hour  tomorrow 
to  discuss  this  and  other  matters  in  more 
detail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  finally,  let 
me  say  this:  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
assumes  this  conference  report  will  be 
adopted.  I  am  not  under  any  illusion  that 
somehow  it  will  be  rejected.  I  think  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  there  should  be  a  tax. 
This  Senator  said  in  this  Chamber  many 
times  I  think  when  this  bill  left  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  a  good  piece  of  work.  It  was 
balanced.  It  did  not  destroy  an  incentive. 
It  did  not  impose  a  heavy  tax  burden  on 
royalty  owners.  It  did  not  impose  a  heavy 
tax  burden  on  independent  producers. 
But  after  the  conference  and  because  of 
many  decisions  that  were  not  under  my 


control  or  anyone's  control  in  the  Senate, 
the  revenue  was  increased  and,  there- 
fore, the  taxes  had  to  be  Increased  to 
meet  the  increased  revenue  in  the  bill. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  tomorrow 
morning  we  could,  at  least  in  an  effort  to 
indicate  to  the  royalty  owners  and  inde- 
pendent producers  in  this  country  that 
we  do  have  a  concern,  send  this  bill  back 
to  the  Finance  Committee  for  5  dajrs  or 
for  10  days  to  try  to  figure  out  some  way 
to  address  the  real  problem  that  exists. 

So  tomorrow  morning,  I  say  to  those 
who  are  about  to  vote,  take  a  look  at  the 
number  of  royalty  owners  they  have  In 
their  States,  whether  it  is  10,000  or 
50.000  or  the  number  they  could  have  in 
their  States  before  they  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  send  this  back  to  the  Finance 
Committee  for  a  specified  number  (rf 
days. 

I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  very  much 
wish  we  could  have  done  better  by  the 
royalty  owners  than  we  were  able  to  do 
in  conference. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  the 
language  in  the  Senate  bill  we  needed. 
In  other  words,  we  did  not  have  the  lan- 
guage in  conference  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  for  the  benefit  of 
royalty  owners  what  I  would  like  to  have 
done. 

The  Bentsen  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the 
Bentsen  amendment  exempted  inde- 
pendent producers  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  It  also  would  have  exempted 
the  royalty  owners  who  held  royalty  in- 
terests in  those  independent  wells — 
about  one  in  seven  royalty  owners. 

In  conference,  the  House  of  Rej««- 
sentatives  would  not  agree  to  the  com- 
plete exemption  of  the  independents,  but 
it  did  give  them  a  better  tax  break  so 
that  they  paid  a  lesser  rate  than  did  the 
major  companies. 

Here  Is  the  problem  with  regard  to 
royalty  owners: 

In  justice  and  fairness  they  all  have 
about  the  same  equity  in  their  favor. 

Generally  speaking,  a  royalty  owner 
is  a  small  farmer  who  signed  a  lease  to 
permit  someone  to  extract  minerals 
from  beneath  his  property.  He  does  not 
bear  the  expense  of  drilling  the  well  or 
completing  it  or  operating  it.  But  he  re- 
ceives a  share  of  the  minerals  that  are 
produced  frt»n  beneath  his  soil. 

Eighty-five  pereent  of  those  royalty 
owners  have  their  production  beneath 
wells  of  companies  that  are  major  com- 
panies who  would  not  have  been  ex- 
empted by  virtue  of  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment. So.  85  percent  of  all  royalty  own- 
ers would  have  been  left  to  pay  the  same 
tax  as  the  producers  on  their  land. 

Thus,  85  percent  of  all  royalty  owners 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  high  tax 
rates  provided  for  maior  companies.  In 
the  Senate  bill  these  would  have  been  75 
percent  on  old  oil  and  60  percent  on 
stripper  wells. 

So.  there  is  no  way  in  conference  that 
we  could  get  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  agree  to  a  lesser  tax  on  the 
royalty  owners  than  provided  by  the 
Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill. 

We  had  to  go  between  the  two  and 
that  being  the  case  we  did  not  have  the 
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potential  in  conference  to  do  anything 
except  to  h  dp  royalty  owners  who  had 
their  royal  ;y  interest  beneath  those 
wells  of  ind(  pendents. 

If  we  had  done  that  that  would  have 
appeared  to  be  a  very  severe  discrimina- 
tion because  six  out  of  seven  of  those 
royalty  owm  irs  would  have  been  discrim- 
inated agaijtst.  That  would  have  been 
difficult  to  e:  plain. 

So,  under  he  circumstances,  about  the 
very  best  w  e  could  have  done  was  to 
agree  that  he  royalty  owners  beneath 
the  indepenc  ent  wells  would  get  the  same 
rate  as  the  p  oducer  would  have  received. 
If  their  nyalty  was  beneath  a  major 
company's  v  ell,  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  same  taj  rate  as  the  major  company 
which  would  be  60  percent. 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  that  latter  situation 
I  regret.  T  lat  involves  most  of  the 
royalty  own«  rs.  I  would  love  to  give  them 
the  30-perce  it  break  or  not  tax  them  at 
all,  but  that  was  not  in  conference.  It 
was  not  in  tl  le  Senate  bill;  it  was  not  in 
the  House  hill,  and  a  point  of  order 
could  be  ma  le  from  either  side  that  we 
had  no  right  to  do  it  because  it  was  not 
in  conf  erenc(  (. 

I  would  tx  happy  to  support  a  provi- 
sion on  som^  other  measure  to  try  to  do 
something  aiout  that.  I  wish  it  had  been 
offered  here  |  in  the  Chamber.  I  would 
have  been  hbppy  to  have  voted  for  it. 
Looking  b&cTk  on  it,  I  wish  I  had  offered 
it  myself.  I  Jwould  have  liked  to  have 
done  more  for  royalty  owners  and  give 
them  a  better  break,  and  I  assure  the 
Senator  froii  Kansas  (Mr.  Do«)  and 
all  others  thit  as  we  look  at  future  op- 
portunities llwill  vote  to  support  meas- 
»U"es  to  give  tiie  royalty  owners,  particu- 
larly those  beneath  stripper  wells,  a 
better  brealclthan  they  are  getting  at 
this  point.  B  wish  we  could  do  better 
about  them,  nut  it  was  not  in  conference. 
Even  if  wejvoted  down  the  conference 
report  and  w4nt  back  to  conference  with 
the  House  oi  Representatives,  it  would 
still  be  subjact  to  a  point  of  order  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  neither  the  House 
bill  nor  the  Senate  bill  provided  the  con- 
sideration toi  those  royalty  owners,  the 
85  percent  op  them  who  have  their  roy- 
alty beneath  jthe  major  company  wells. 
So,  it  simp^  was  not  within  our  power 
In  conference  and  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  a|id  House  and  the  rules  of 
conference  td  give  them  a  better  break 
than  the  Hotse  bill  or  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  g*en  them. 

In  the  future  I  hope  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  It.  but  It  will  have  to  be 
separate  legislation  and  it  will  have  to 
be  initiated  In  one  House  or  the  other 
before  the  bil  goes  to  conference.  It  can- 
not be  inltlat  (d  once  a  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  coa  erence. 

Mr.  Preside  it,  I  have  a  statement  here 
on  the  issue  cf  constitutionality. 
""  ~"'"  Could  I  just  thank  the 
his  expression  of  support 
and  also  to  su  jgest.  as  I  did  in  my  state- 
ment, that  m  lybe  one  area  would  be  an 
exemption  fdr  so  many  barrels  for 
royalty  owneis.  That  would  Insure  that 
you  just  took  :are  of  the  royalty  owners. 
Tnat  could  b(  one  approach. 


It  was  not  in  conference,  but  in  there 
was  the  merging  of  tier  1  and  tier  2,  and 
we  did  it.  That  is  also  a  way. 

We  did  the  best  we  could  because  we 
had  to  raise  revenue.  That  really  was 
the  crux,  we  had  to  raise  the  revenue, 
and  somebody  had  to  pay  the  tax. 

So  I  hope  we  can  figure  out  some  way 
to  ease  the  biu-den  on  the  small  royalty 
owner.  "ITie  ones  who  have  a  lot  of  oU 
may  not  be  able  to  understand,  but  they 
will  have  to  bear  it.  The  ones  who  have  a 
couple  or  three  barrels  per  day  and  los- 
ing 36  percent  of  their  income,  maybe 
we  can  help  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  do  that  and,  frankly,  I 
feel  that  every  Senator  here  who  has  a 
substantial  number  of  royalty  owners 
in  his  State  mLssed  an  opportimity.  Such 
an  amendment  should  have  been  offered 
here  on  the  floor  to  provide  that  all  the 
royalty  owners,  particularly  all  the  small 
ones,  could  have  had  some  special  con- 
sideration, that  is,  only  such  as  justice 
and  fairness  would  dictate.  But  certainly 
such  fairness  and  consideration  I  would 
like  to  see  and  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  spoke. 

However,  it  was  not  done.  I  wish  some- 
body had  offered  the  amendment.  I  would 
have  voted  for  it,  spoken  for  it  and  urged 
others  to  do  the  same.  But  we  cannot 
do  it  at  this  point. 

The  fact  that  all  royalty  owners  are 
affected  by  this  does  expand  our  poten- 
tial for  amending  this  bill  for  the  future, 
because  there  are  just  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  taxed  by  it,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  them  all  are  people  who  are 
royalty  owners,  and  I  hope.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  can  move  in  the  future  to  ease 
the  burden  on  them,  especially  those 
who  have  their  royalty  beneath  the 
stripper  wells. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
conference  report,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  have 
raised  several  questions  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
I  would  like  to  address  some  of  these  is- 
sues briefly. 

1.  THE  XTNTFORMrrr  CLAtTSC 

Article  I.  section  8  clause  3  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  provides  that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  Imposts  and  excises.  .  .  . 
but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  U.S. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  construed  this 
uniformity  clause  to  require  geographic 
uniformity  in  the  imposition  of  P^eral 
excise  taxes.  In  Knowiton  v.  Moore,  178 
U.S.  41,  84  (1900),  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  the  Constitution  requires 
that: 

Whatever  the  plan  or  method  Congress 
adopts  for  levying  the  taxes  in  question,  the 
same  plan  and  «he  same  method  must  be 
made  operative  throughout  the  U.S.;  that  Is 
to  say  that  whenever  a  subject  Is  taxed  any- 
where, the  same  must  be  taxed  throughout 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  rate. 

In  Knowiton,  the  taxpayer  had  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  a  legacy 


tax  on  the  basis  that  it  failed  to  meet 
the  uniformity  requirement  because  its 
imposition  took  into  account  a  bene- 
ficiary relationship  to  a  decedent,  which 
could  vary  according  to  local  law.  In  re- 
jecting this  argument,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  imif  onnlty  requirement  was  met 
since  the  tax  was  levied  at  the  same  rate 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  be- 
cause the  uniformity  clause  did  not  re- 
quire that  the  Constitution  tax  only  ob- 
jects "existing  in  equal  quantity  in  the 
several  States." 

Therefore,  a  tax  meets  the  require- 
ments of  geographic  uniformity  if  sim- 
ilarly situated  persons  in  different 
States  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  and 
in  the  same  manner.  In  addition,  the 
different  treatment  of  dissimilarity  sit- 
uated taxpayers  or  situations  will  not 
preclude  a  tax's  uniform  application 
throughout  the  United  States,  even 
where  the  dissimilarity  of  a  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  situation  arises  solely 
by  operation  of  a  law  other  than  that 
applicable  for  purposes  of  the  tax  in 
question.  Furthermore,  the  requirement 
of  geographic  uniformity  is  not,  neces- 
sarily, violated  merely  because  a  tax,  in 
fact,  operates  unequally.  If  a  tax  is  Im- 
posed unconditionally,  so  that  no  other 
purpose  appears  on  the  face  of  the  tax. 
and  Congress  otherwise  has  the  power 
to  effectuate  or  legislate  as  to  the  ob- 
jective attempted  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  imposition  of  the  tax  In- 
volved, the  tax  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  uniformity  clause. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  clearly  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  the  uniformity 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  applies 
to  the  removal  of  oil  according  to  its 
classification  in  one  of  several  tiers,  re- 
gardless of  the  geographic  location  of 
that  oil.  All  oil  within  the  same  category 
is  taxed  in  a  similar  manner,  regardless 
of  its  location.  The  categories  into  which 
oil  is  classified,  generally,  follow  those 
which  have  been  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation    Act   of    1973,    as    amended. 
Neither  these  categories  nor  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  windfall  profit  tax  bear 
any  direct  relationship  to  the  geographic 
location  of  the  oil.  In  other  words,  the 
classifications  of  oil  contained  In  the 
windfall  profit  tax  apply  equally  to  all 
oil  within  that  category  regardless  of  Its 
geographic  location.  Although  some  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  may  have  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  oil  within 
any  particular  category,  as  compared  to 
the  amount  of  oil  in  other  categories 
located  In  that  section  of  the  country, 
the  application  of  the  tax  has  no  direct 
relationship  to  the  Quantity  of  any  spe- 
cific category  of  oil  located  in  anv  given 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
oil  within  some  categories,  that  is,  tier 
1,  may  become  classified  in  other  cate- 
gories, that  is,  tier  3,  incremental  ter- 
tiary or  heavy  oil,  or  tier  2,  stripper  oil. 
The  exemption   for  certain  oil  pro- 
duced from  a  well  which  is  located  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  or  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  Alaska-Aleutian  Range  di- 
vide applies  without  regard  to  what,  if 
any.  State  such  oil  may  be  located  In,  or 
the  residence  of  its  owner.  This  category 
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of  oil  was  included  to  prevent  discourag- 
ing exploration  and  development  of 
reservoirs  in  areas  of  extreme  climatic 
conditions. 

Therefore,  it  seems  clear"  that  the 
windfall  profit  tax  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  uniformity  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

n.    DOtECT    VXaSDS    INDIXECT    TAXES 

Article  I,  section  9,  clause  4  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  provides  that  direct  taxes 
must  be  proportioned  in  accordance  with 
population.  Indirect  taxes,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  need  to  be  so  apportioned. 
The  windfall  profit  tax  is  an  indirect  ex- 
cise tax  imposed  with  respect  to  the 
privilege  of  selling  oil  at  a  price  which 
is  not  subject,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to 
Government  regulation  or  limitation. 
The  tax  is  imposed  on  the  difference  be- 
tween a  base  price,  generally  computed 
with  regard  to  a  controlled  price,  and 
the  actual  selling  price  of  the  oil  in- 
volved. Thus,  in  most  cases,  the  tax  is 
imposed  only  on  the  act  of  selling  oil 
and  then  only  on  the  amount  by  which 
the  selling  price  exceeds  the  adjusted 
base  price  of  that  oil.  In  some  instances, 
however,  a  sale  price  for  oil  will  be  com- 
puted on  a  constructive  basis.  These  in- 
stances generally  will  involve  situations 
in  which  the  acts  involved  are  equivalent 
to  an  arm's-length  sale  of  the  oil,  that 
is,  conversion  of  crude  oil  into  manu- 
factured or  refined  products.  No  tax  is 
imposed  on  the  mere  fact  of  ownership 
of  oil  or  upon  its  extraction  from  the 
ground  and  storage  on  the  lease  from 
wtiich  it  was  produced.  As  a  result,  the 
tax  clearly  is  an  indirect  tax  imposed 
with  respect  to  the  act  of  selling  the  oil. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
mentators, the  tax  in  no  way  is  imposed 
on  the  value  of  crude  oil  reserves  in  the 
ground,  or  up<»i  the  mere  fact  of  oil 
ownership. 

T^e  courts  consistently  have  held  that 
the  Congress  hsis  the  power  to  regulate 
the  price  of  oil.  It  is  incongruous  to  argue 
that  Congress  may  not  tax  receipts  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  to  which  it  could 
limit  the  sale  of  the  oil  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  other  words,  if  Congress  can 
control  the  price  of  oil  at  $13  a  barrel, 
or  at  some  other  level  depending  upon 
the  classification  of  the  oil  involved,  then 
it  can  tax  the  sale  price  in  excess  of  that 
controlled  price.  In  both  instances,  the 
congressional  action  involved  is  an  in- 
direct action  with  regard  to  the  privilege 
of  selling  the  oil,  rather  than  a  direct 
action  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of 
theoU. 

ni.  SEVERABn.rrT 

Legislative  counsel  has  supplied  me 
with  the  following  opinion  as  to  the  is- 
sue of  severability  under  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  This  opinion  clearly  indicates 
that  no  difficulty  should  arise  as  to  this 
issue. 

It  is  possible  that  the  point  might  be 
made  that  the  treatment  of  Alaskan  oil 
might  be  subject  to  a  constitutional 
argument. 

I  have  a  memorandimi  here,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, which  explains  this  matter,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  that  in  the  event  the 
courts  should  find  that  the  provision 


about  Alaska  violates  the  provision  that 
says  that  excise  taxes  should  be  uniform, 
that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
putting  this  provision  in  here  to  actually 
achieve  imiformity  because  of  the  very 
high  cost  of  producing  oil  in  the  areas 
of  Alaska  that  are  far  from  any  trans- 
portation connection,  especially  the 
areas  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  It  is  our  inten- 
tion that  in  the  event  the  courts  should 
find  this  favorable  treatment  for  Alaska, 
dictated  by  the  very  high  production 
costs  in  that  area,  should  violate  the  con- 
formity provision  In  the  Constitution, 
that  provision  should  be  regarded  as  a 
nullity  and  that  Alaska  will  pay  the 
same  30-percent  tax  on  new  oil  as  every- 
body else.  If  that  should  be  too  much. 
Congress  could  consider  it  in  the  future. 

It  is  our  thought  that  there  is  a  sep- 
arability clause  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  applies  to  everything  in  the 
code  and  to  all  amendments  to  it,  and 
we  would  expect  and  we  would  intend,  if 
the  courts  should  find  a  constitutional 
objection  val  d  with  respect  to  the  Alas- 
kan oil  exemption,  that  the  Alaskan  oil 
exemption  should  not  stand  and  that 
Alaskans  or  those  producing  oil  in  Alaska 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  30  percent 
tax  on  new  oil  that  everybody  else  would 
have  to  pay. 

As  I  say,  if  that  were  to  be  the  case 
we  would  expect  to  act  In  the  future  to 
remedy  this  and  to  try  to  provide  some 
consideration  based  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  high  cost  of  developing 
oil  and  producing  oil  in  those  areas  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  those  areas  that 
are  far  removed  from  a  pipeline  or  any 
kind  of  a  feasible  water  transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  on  separability  of  Alaskan 
oil  exemption  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Legisi.at]:ve  Couksxi., 

Washington,  D.C..  March  25. 19S0. 
Re  separablUty  of  Alaakan  oil  exemption 

from  windfall  profit  tax. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Lonc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Long:  Tour  staff  has  asked 
this  Office  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether, 
should  the  Alaskan  oU  exemption  be  found 
unconstitutional,  the  other  provisions  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  would  be  Jeopardized. 

There  are  two  issues  here :  Is  it  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  the  Alaskan  oU 
exemption  be  treated  as  separable?  If  so, 
can  the  Alaskan  oU  exemption  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  pro- 
visions? 

For  the  following  reasons.  It  would  appear 
to  be  highly  unlikely  that  a  court,  on  find- 
ing the  exemption  unconstitutional,  would 
find  It  necessary  or  appropriate  to  strike 
down  the  entire  windfall  profit  tax: 

1.  Section  7862(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CTode  of  1954  expressly  provides  that  the 
holding  of  any  provision  of  the  C^ode  In- 
valid shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  other 
provisions  of  the  Code. 

2.  If  It  is  made  clear  that  It  la  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  the  windfall  profit 
tax  shoiUd  survive  any  Invalidation  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  exemption  for  Constitutional 
reasons,  then  for  a  court  to  strike  down  the 
remaining  provlsloni  of  the  windfall  profit 


tax  solely  for  that  reason  would  be  an  un- 
likely and  imjustlfiable  frustration  of  lagla- 
lative  Intent. 

3.  The  Alaskan  oil  exemption  la  not  ao 
critical  a  part  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
that  Its  InvaUdatlon.  for  constitutional  rea- 
soits.  would  require  that  the  windfall  profit 
tax  be  invaUdated  as  well. 

A  dlacuaalon  of  these  reaaona  follows. 
References  in  the  dlscusstpn  to  "the  Code" 
are  references  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  references  to  "the  Act"  are  refer- 
ences to  the  Crude  OU  WlndfaU  ProAt  Tax 
Act  of  1980. 

By  way  of  background.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  Issue  raised  with  respect  to  the 
Alaskan  oil  exemption  Is  that  the  exemption, 
provided  by  section  4991(b)  of  the  Code,  for 
certain  "Alaskan  oU",  described  In  section 
4394(e)  of  the  Code,  might  be  held  to  vio- 
late the  Constitutional  requirement  that 
"Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States".  U.S.  Const,  art  I,  1 8.  Thla 
letter  does  not  address  that  issue. 

I — THE  sEPAaABiLrrr  clause 

Section  7852 (a)  of  the  Code  provides: 

"If  any  provision  of  this  tlUe.  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  title,  and  the  appUcatlon  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Today's  Federal  courts  generally  take  the 
approach  that  the  presence  of  a  separability 
clause  in  a  statute  "may  sometimes  aid  In 
determining  [legislative]  intent.  But  It  Is 
an  aid  merely;  not  an  Inexorable  command." 
DoTchy  v.  State  of  Kansas,  264  U.S.  288.  290 
(1924).  The  rule  was  given  fuller  expression 
four  years  later  by  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland: 

"The  effect  of  the  statutory  declaration  is 
to  create  In  the  place  of  the  presumption 
lust  stated  the  opposite  one  of  separablUty. 
That  is  to  say,  we  begin.  In  the  light  of  the 
declaration,  with  the  presumption  that  the 
legislature  Intended  the  act  to  be  divisible: 
and  this  presiunption  must  be  overcome  by 
considerations  which  make  evident  the  In- 
separability of  Its  provlsloiu  or  the  clear 
probabUlty  that  the  invaUd  part  being  elim- 
inated the  legislature  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  what  remains."  WiUiam* 
V.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  278  U.S.  235,  242  (1928). 

Thus,  section  7852(a)  creates  a  presump- 
tion that  the  Congress  intends.  Just  as  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Code,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  windfall  profit  tax  generaUy 
be  unaffected  by  the  InvaUdatlon  of  one  of 
Its  provisions. 

n SPECIFIC   COMCaXSSIONAL    IMl'BMl 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  record  of 
the  debates  on  the  conference  report  on  HH. 
3919  reflect  explicitly  an  understanding  that 
the  Congress  does  not  Intend  for  the  'aUdlty 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax  as  a  whole  to  de- 
pend upon  the  validity  of  the  Alaskan  oil 
exemption.  It  Is  xmllkely  that  the  courU. 
even  In  the  absence  of  such  an  explicit  record 
of  Congressional  Intent  In  this  matter,  would 
reach  a  different  result.  Nonetheless,  it  mlgnt 
prove  usefiU  to  have  such  a  record. 

m — suauEPTiBiurT  to  bxpaxation 

As  noted  above.  If  the  court  Is  satisfied 
that  the  legislature  intended  the  statute  to 
be  separable,  there  remains  only  the  Inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  statute  Is  capable  of  sepa- 
ration In  fact.  In  order  to  address  this  sec- 
ond question,  it  may  be  helpful  first  to  place 
the  Alaskan  oil  exemption  In  Its  statutory 
context. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  U  an  exdae  tax 
lII^>oaed  on  domestic  crude  oU.  It  la  deter- 
mined by  applying  a  percent,  of  from  30  to  70 
percent,  to  the  amount  by  which  the  removal 
price  of  the  oil  exceeds  lt»  adjusted  base 
price.  There  are  four  categories  of  domestic 
crude  oil  which  are  exempt  from  the  Wlnd- 
faU profit  tax.  One  of  the  four  U  Alaskan  oU. 
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capable  of  separate  enforcement, 
of  an  enactment  must  be 
of  the  invalid  portion  and  must 
act  within  itself.  The  law 
separation  must  be  reasonable 
the   act   as   originally   drafted. 
Statutory   Construction    i  44.04 
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me  know. 


it  valid 


wo  Jld 


Llotd  O.  Atob.  Jr., 

Senior  Counsel. 


MOYWHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
S'ield  for  a  question? 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
New  York. 
MOYKihan.  I  would  like  to  re- 
<  listinguished  chairman  that 
Budget  Committee  the  question 
as  to  what  the  nature  of 
of  net  revenues  from  the 
profit  tax  to  certain  uses  is.  The 
question  is  provided  in  sec- 
conference  report,  with  a 
acct)unt  to  be  established  in  the 
the  chairman  knows,  the 
are  to  be  allocated  tor  in- 
rejluctions,  low-income  assist- 
and  transportation  pro- 
Senator  recalls  that  this  is 


arisen 


tie^ 


an 


enifrgyi 


Yes. 
MOYItlHAN.  Twenty-five  percent 
allocated  to  low-income  assist- 


Later  in  the  conference  report  it  is  in- 
dicated that  from  1981  through  1990  the 
25  percent  for  low-income  assistance  will 
be  divided  commencing  in  1982  between 
programs  to  assist  APDC  and  SSI  recipi- 
ents under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  a 
program  of  emergency  energy  assistance. 
The  program  of  emergency  energy  assist- 
ance is  part  of  our  fiscal  budget  for  1981. 
A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  degree 
of  c(Hnmitment  involved  here.  I  am 
happy  that  our  distinguished  chairman 
is  here,  as  is  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  who  stayed 
with  us  through  the  conference  whether 
or  not  he  had  other  business  elsewhere. 
I  have  just  left  the  Budget  Committee 
and  I  would  like  to  return  there  shortly 
but  before  I  do  so  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
it  is  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  in- 
tention which  cannot  bind  this  Ccmgress 
or  any  future  Congresses. 

It  states  what  the  conferees  Intended 
to  pass  on  to  their  own  committees,  or 
hoped  to  see  passed  In  the  Congress  and 
the  next  Congress,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  But  it  is  much  more 
than  a  simply  pious  intention.  It  came 
out  of  2  months  of  hard  negotiation  and 
constituted  a  true  individual  commit- 
ment. We  could  not  commit  the  Congress. 
We  did  commit  ourselves.  The  Budget 
Committee  should  so  understand  this  as 
being  something  of  substance,  and  not 
merely  a  gesture.  It  is  an  undertaking  to 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  see 
that  a  quarter  of  this  revenue  goes  to 
these  programs. 

Would  the  chair  share  my  Judgment  in 
that? 
Mr.  LONO.  Yes,  I  do. 
Let  me  make  this  clear:  I  regard  this 
as  a  good  faith  commitment.  But  T  also 
recognize  that  any  Senator  can  vote  for 
the  conference  report  and  take  the  view 
that  this  particular  provision  is  one  on 
which  he  is  not  particularly  sold,  and 
that  on  balance  he  is  going  to  go  along 
with  this  tax  and  with  various  other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  and  reserve  Judgment 
on  this  matter. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  I  was  on  the  conference,  I 
signed  the  conference  report,  and  I  have 
a  greater  commitment  to  that  than  some- 
one who  was  not  a  part  of  it,  and  who 
comes  on  the  floor  and  says,  "I  like  some 
parts  and  I  do  not  Uke  other  parts,  so  I 
will  vote  for  this." 

This  Is  not  an  authorization,  it  is  not 
an  appropriation.  It  is  a  statement  of  in- 
tent, as  the  Senator  has  so  well  said,  but 
it  is  a  good  faith  commitment  on  behalf 
of  those  of  us  who  signed  the  conference 
report  that  this  is  what  we  would  like  to 
do  with  that  money. 

Now,  you  cannot  make  Congress  do 
anything  of  that  sort.  May  I  say  even 
with  regard  to  those  of  us  who  were 
there,  it  may  very  well  be  that  when  you 
get  around  to  writing  up  new  law  about 
the  low-income  assistance,  if  the  for- 
mula is  worked  out  that  gives  my  State 
or  some  other  Senator's  State  such  a 
very  bad  deal  that  that  Senator  feels 
that  his  resentment  against  the  formula 
is  such  that  he  cannot  vote  for  the  bill, 
he  has  a  right  to  vote  against  It. 


But  we  would  like  to  see  the  money 
spent  in  that  fashion.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment, but  it  does  not  bind  anyone.  In  due 
course,  anyone  has  a  right  to  change  his 
mind  if  he  wants  to  and  take  the  view 
that  circumstances  have  changed  and, 
in  view  of  the  new  situation,  he  feels 
somewhat  dilTerently  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

He  states  simply  what  is  the  necessary 
fact  about  any  such  legislation:  It  can- 
not bind  the  future  Congresses  or  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond.  We  discussed  this 
earlier,  it  seems  to  me.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  include  in  the 
Record  tomorrow  a  number  of  reports 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  papers  reporting  that  the  con- 
ference committee  allocated  $136  billion 
for  tax  cuts  and  so  many  billion  for 
low-income  assistance,  so  many  billion 
for  transportation  and  tax  cuts  for  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
feel  even  more  strongly  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  does.  We  argued  for 
2  or  3  days  on  low-income  assist- 
ance. The  Senator  from  New  York  led 
the  efforts.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  con- 
troversy. So  it  is  more  than  just  report 
language.  It  has  got  to  be  considered 
more  than  just  report  language. 

It  was  a  bona  fide  effort  by  the  con- 
ference committee  to,  in  effect,  allocate 
the  $227.3  billion.  That  may  not  square 
totally  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  the  Budget  Committee.  It  could 
be  changed,  no  doubt  about  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  indi- 
cated, it  is  more  than  just  a  gesture.  It 
was  a  lot  of  effort  by  men  of  good  will 
who  were  concerned  about  what  would 
happen  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  some  reports 
on  this  matter  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  which  I  regard  as  an  equally  au- 
thoritative soiu-ce  of  legislative  inteit 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield,  I  did 
not  happen  on  to  try  to  confuse  the 
understandine  and  clarification. 

But,  as  I  am  imderstanding  it  now, 
there  has  been  terminology  to  the  effect 
of  a  change  of  circumstance  or  change 
of  mind.  But  I  think  the  point  is,  while 
it  is  a  declaration  of  intent  by  the  con- 
ferees, obviously — and  I  csm  tell  from  the 
conversation  of  the  three  Senators — ^it 
in  no  way  binds,  as  the  Senator  says,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  does  it? 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
bind  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
it  does  not  bind  the  authorization  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  why  I  think  the  question  was  raised 
upstairs  in  the  Budget  Committee.  Some 
may  take  a  different  view. 

I  happen  not  to  support  a  windfall 
profit  tax,  so  I  do  not  want  to  act  like 
I  am  coming  from  some  direction  that  I 
am  not.  In  essence. 
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But  I  think  the  point  was  being  made 
upstairs,  and  I  go  along  with  the  intent 
and  I  see  what  the  conferees  intend,  but, 
again,  as  to  a  binding  matter  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  there  was  a  discus- 
sion upstairs  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  bound. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hand  the 
Senators  some  language  taken  from  a 
colloquy  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  believe  it 
makes  clear  what  our  attitude  about  this 
matter  is. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  taxpayer  trust  fund,  which  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  That  went  to  conference. 

The  House  would  not  accept  the  tax- 
payer trust  fund  proposal.  They  would 
not  agree  to  a  trust  fund  at  all.  They 
were  willing  to  agree  to  what  we  have 
here,  which  is  referred  to  as  allocations. 
This  is  a  statement  of  intent,  but  it  is 
not  an  authorization.  It  is  not  an  appro- 
priation. It  would  have  to  be  imple- 
mented by  both  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. It  does  not  bind  any  Senator 
to  vote  for  anything,  unless  it  squares 
with  his  conscience. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Conceivably,  Sen- 
ators who  had  squared  it  with  their  con- 
sciences to  vote  and  support  this  con- 
ference report  with  a  different  intent 
than  what  the  three  conferees  are  agree- 
ing to  at  the  moment  could  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  certainly  could.  And 
any  Senator  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
conference — which  is  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate — is  certainly 
privileged  to  take  the  attitude  that  these 
conferees  may  feel  that  way  but  this  is 
a  big  conference  report  and  a  very  big 
bill,  so  we  have  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 
One  could  take  the  view  that  I  will  vote 
for  the  conference  report,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  a  particular  part  of  it.  Many 
times  I  have  voted  for  a  bill  and  I  did 
not  agree  with  everything  in  it.  Every 
Senator  has  a  right  to  take  that  view, 
if  they  so  choose. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  intervene  one  last  time, 
the  distinguished  chairman  states  what 
is  the  necessary  fact  and  I  would  be 
happy  if  he  did  not  warm  to  the  elab- 
oration thereof. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  concerned,  as  of  this  mo- 
ment that  is  exactly  what  I  would  do  if 
I  iiad  the  power  to  do  it. 

But  everybody  has  a  right  to  judge 
what  should  be  done  by  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time.  I  think  all  Senators 
have  that  right. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  labored  too  long  and  too 
hard  to  have  it  pronounced  meaning- 
less on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  not  mean- 
ingless. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  elab- 
orate on  it  much  more  or  it  will  be 
meaningless. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
record  will  speak  for  itself.  I  am  sure  Mr. 


Roth  regards  this  as  a  strong  commit- 
ment of  someone  who  was  not  on  the 
conference  report.  I  am  privileged  to 
consent  to  regard  this  as  a  commitment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  More  I  could  not  ask. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  rise  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  clarification 
on  two  points  relating  to  eligibility  for 
tax  credits  under  section  201(b)  of  the 
energy  conservation  and  production  in- 
centives. 

I  Eun  concerned  that  the  standards 
used  by  the  Treasury  Department  not 
discriminate  between  regions  of  the 
country.  We  would  be  overlooking  a 
major  area  of  energy  conservation  po- 
tential if  we  limited  the  tax  credits  to 
devices  used  in  those  regions  of  the 
country  most  heavily  dependent  on  oil 
and  natural  gas — that  is  the  Northeast 
and  the  Southwest. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Tennessee  Valley,  electricity  is 
generated  primarily  through  the  use  of 
coal,  uranium,  and  •  hydro.  The  use  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  in  these  regions  is 
limited  primarily  to  peaking  power 
demand. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman,  is  it  his  im- 
derstanding that  eligibility  for  these 
credits  should  also  be  extended  to  con- 
servation devices  that  would  provide 
energy  savings  on  electric  power  systems 
fueled  mainly  by  hydro,  coal,  and 
uranium? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  the  committee  in- 
tends that  the  criteria  provided  by  the 
bUl  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  use  in  evaluating  requests  to 
grant  tax  credits  to  individual  items, 
are  not  to  discriminate  in  any  way 
against  regions  of  the  country  where 
electricity  is  generated  from  sources 
other  than  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Mr.  SASSER.  My  second  question  re- 
lates to  eligibility  for  consideration  of 
load  management  devices  for  energy 
conservation  tax  credits.  Load  manage- 
ment devices  for  electric  appliances  and 
home  heating  svstems  are  especially  im- 
portant in  reducing  peak  demand  for 
electricity  which  is  provided  entirely 
by  the  burning  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
in  many  areas  of  the  coimtry.  In  addi- 
tion, wide  variation  in  load  on  a  utility 
contributes  to  the  ineflQcient  use  of  fuel. 
Leveling  the  utility's  load  means  re- 
ducing the  use  of  peak  generating  sys- 
tems and  also  defers  the  need  to  build 
new  capacity,  both  of  which  translate 
into  net  energy  savings  in  the  country. 

Therefore,  even  though  the  conserva- 
tion of  oil  and  natural  gas  may  be  one 
important  benefit  of  the  energy  conser- 
vation incentives,  any  item  which  lowers 
the  demand  for  electricity  or  the  load 
pattern  of  this  demand  is  capable  of 
making  an  important  contribution  to- 
ward our  goal  of  reducing  oil  and  na- 
tural gas  consumption. 

To  restate  my  question,  does  the  com- 
mittee intend  that  load  management  de- 
vices should  be  eligible  for  consideration 
by  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  the  committee  agrees 
with  the  Senator  that  any  device  which 


may  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward our  goal  of  reducing  consumption 
of  oil  and  natural  g£LS  should  be  eligible 
for  consideration  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  residential  tax  credit. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  conference  conunittee  adopted 
most  of  the  tax  incentives  included  in 
the  Senate-passed  windfall  profit  tax 
bill  for  the  development  of  small-scale 
hydropower  at  existing  dams.  I  have 
long  supported  Federal  initiatives  such 
as  this  to  encourage  small  hydro  devel- 
opment. Small-scale  hydro  is  ideally 
suited  to  New  England,  the  region  most 
dependent  on  imported  oil.  For  almost 
150  years,  New  England  drew  its  energy 
largely  from  falling  water.  Today,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  existing  hydro  facilities 
in  Vermont  and  across  New  England  lie 
abandoned.  Recent  studies  have  docu- 
mented the  potential  for  rejuvenating 
small-scale  hydro  in  the  region,  and, 
with  these  tax  incentives,  the  abandoned 
dams  may  once  again  turn  water  power 
into  electric  power  for  the  region  and 
the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  a  few  questions  about 
the  provisions  in  this  legislation  which 
relate  to  small-scale  hydropower.  First, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides incentives  to  the  development  of 
both  privately  and  publicly  owned  dams. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  Private 
owners  of  existing  dams  will  be  eligible 
for  an  11 -percent  energy  tax  credit  on 
qualified  hydroelectric  generating  prop- 
erty, which  includes  the  purchase  or  re- 
habilitation of  electric  generation  equip- 
ment, structures  for  housing  such  equip- 
ment, fish  passageways,  the  dam  prop- 
erty, and  additions  or  improvements 
thereto.  In  addit  on,  the  basic  10-percent 
business  tax  credit  has  been  extended  to 
investments  in  fish  passageways.  Public 
owners  of  dams,  such  as  municipalities, 
irrigation  districts,  or  other  political 
subdivisions  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, are  encouraged  to  rehabilitate 
their  dams  via  the  provision  of  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds. 
These  incentives,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  available  to  rehabilitate  exist- 
ing dams  up  to  25  megawatts  in  generat- 
ing capacity,  and  on  a  diminishing  basis, 
to  existing  dams  of  up  to  125  megawatts 
in  capacity. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
that  explanation.  I  am  particularly  In- 
terested in  the  provision  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  encourage  public  entities  to  de- 
velop small-scale  hydropower  resources. 
I  understand  from  the  conference  report 
that  any  site  with  an  existing  dam  will 
not  be  a  qualified  hydroelectric  site  un- 
less the  dam  is  owned  for  tax  purposes 
by  a  governmental  body  on  October  18, 
1979,  and  during  the  period  the  obliga- 
tions are  outstanding. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  do  not  believe  that  re- 
quirement was  in  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  was  not  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  but  added  in  confer- 
ence. The  intention  of  the  conferees.  I 
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bdlere,  was  to  preclude  a  private  dam 
owner  f ron  i  transferring  tiUe  of  a  dam 
to  a  municipality  solely  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  tax-exempt  financing. 
Mr.  LEA]  nr.  I  see.  Unfortimately,  this 


requirement    may    preclude 


some  legitii  oate  and  very  important  de- 
velopment of  small-scale  hydropower 
by  public  ej  itities.  Several  examples  have 
already  be(n  brought  to  my  attenticm. 
First,  manj  dams  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ooven  ment.  Neither  the  11  percent 
tax  credit  lor  the  tax-exempt  bonding 
authority  s  available  to  the  Federal 
owners  of  ;hese  dams,  so  that  the  re- 
habilitation of  these  dams  Is  not  di- 
rectly encot  iraged.  Since  these  dams  will 
remain  in  Federal  ownership,  nearby 
municipelit  es  or  other  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions of  th;  State  are  prevented  from 
using  tax-etempt  bonds  provided  by  this 
legislation  to  finance  a  hydropower 
project,  beiause  of  the  ownership  re- 
quirement, ft  seems  to  me  that  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ownership  requirement 
should  be  n  lade  in  the  case  of  federally 
owned  dans  so  that  the  tax-exempt 
bonding  authority  is  available  when  the 
dam  owner  lis  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  NELI50N.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion froE  I  my  colleague  and  am  will- 
ing to  introduce  legislation  to  correct 
this  problem. 

Mr.  LEAI Y.  Second,  consider  the  case 
of  a  dam  o^  med  on  October  18.  1979,  by 
a  private  or  pubUc  entity  not  in  the  posi- 
tion to  develop  it.  Even  if  a  nearby 
mimicipalit: '  wished  to  purchase  the  dam 
at  full  marl  :et  value  and  rehabilitate  it 
to  provide  power,  imder  the  ownership 
reouiremena  it  could  not  do  so  and  still 
have  the  crl;  leal  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided by  t|iis  legislation.  I  am  fully 
-     .  with  the  committee's  de- 

sire to  prev(  nt  sleight-of-hand  transac- 
tions in  wh  ch  ownership  is  transferred 
to  a  munici]  ality  at  a  nominal  fee  solely 
for  the  pun  ose  of  obtaining  tax-exemnt 
bonds.  How  iver,  where  there  is  a  legit- 
imate trans  iction,  we  should  not  pre- 
vent the  dCT  elopment  of  the  site.  In  this 
case,  the  ovnership  requirement  con- 
stitutes a  p<  und  of  prevention  where  an 
ounce  would  do. 
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is  a  tribute  to  the  skills  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  commend 
their  efforts  to  repeal  the  carryover  basis, 
provide  a  partial  tax  exclusion  of  inter- 
est income  and  establish  a  date  certain 
phase-out  for  the  new  windfall  profit 
taxes. 

But  even  with  these  provisions,  the 
windfall  tax  remains  both  bad  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  bad  energy  policy.  Not  a  single 
person  disputes  tiiat  this  bill  will  mean  a 
less  productive  domestic  energy  economy. 
Thus,  national  efforts  to  regain  energy 
self-sufficiency,  reverse  trade  deficits, 
combat  inflation,  and  shore  up  the  dol- 
lar's value  are  sabotaged. 

While  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  reap  a 
handsome  windfall  from  the  bill,  the 
country  will  surely  be  poorer.  This  bill 
provides  another  draught  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's insatiable  thirst  for  more 
revenues.  In  proposing  the  tax  last  July, 
President  Carter  called  for  a  $147  billion 
tax.  The  bill  before  us  today  merged 
from  the  legislative  process  carrying  a 
$227.3  billion  price  tag.  This  is  the  largest 
tax  increase  ever  approved  by  a  Con- 
gress. This  single  bill  will  cost  Americans 
more  than  the  Federal  Government 
spent  between  1789  and  1940. 

This  bill  Is  poor  fiscal  policy:  it  raises 
taxes  at  a  time  when  tax  rates  are  among 
the  highest  in  history;  It  impairs  invest- 
ment retention  in  a  capital  intensive  in- 
dustry; it  increases  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  private  sector. 

All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  recap- 
turing excess  profits  to  be  doled  out 
according  to  politicial  whim. 

It  is  now  planned  that  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  raised  through  the  bill  will  be 
earmarked  to  help  the  poor  pay  ever 
steeper  fuel  bills.  There  is  universal 
agreement  that  we  must  avoid  placing  a 
harsh  new  burden  on  those  least  able  to 
afford  higher  energy  prices.  But  a  con- 
vincing case  can  be  made  that  supple- 
mental taxation  is  not  required  for  such 
help.  Even  without  this  windfall  tax. 
State  and  Federal  governments  will  re- 
ceive some  .<340  billion  in  revenues  merely 
through  oil  deregulation.  This  alone  is 
twice  more  than  what  is  now  planned  for 
low  income  energy  assistance. 

What  is  so  ironic  about  this  tax  bill  is 
that  its  price  will  be  paid  by  consumers. 
Energy  taxes  will  Increase  by  38  per- 
cent, a  tax  consumers,  both  the  rich  and 
the  very  poor,  will  pay  through  hl?her 
energy  prices.  Despite  the  hopes  and  the 
efforts  of  my  well-intentioned  colleagues, 
oil  companies  will  not  pay  this  tax.  The 
tax  as  now  written  is  nothln?  more  than 
an  excise  tax.  As  most  Am'ericans  know, 
the  retail  price  of  any  product  reflects 
production  prices,  and  this  bill  only  in- 
creases those  prices. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  renamed  for  what 
it  is:  The  Regulatory  Nightmare  Act  of 
1980.  It  will  produce  the  unbelievable 
sittiation  where  the  same  well  will  pro- 
duce oil  requiring  three  separate  pricing 
and  tax  categories.  My  colleagues  who 
have  read  the  bill  know  its  comp'exlty. 
Up  to  16  separate  calculations  will  be 
needed  to  compute  the  new  tax  rates 
imposed  by  this  bill. 

These  objections  might  have  been 
overcome  had  this  bill  included  a  plow- 
back  provision.  By  virtually  all  accounts, 


this  one  provision  would  have  increased 
energy  production  in  the  United  States. 
As  now  written,  this  bill  provides  vir- 
tually no  meaningful  incentive  to  energy 
producers.  Less  than  8  percent  of  the 
revenues  raised  through  this  bill  will  be 
invested  in  some  form  of  energy  produc- 
tion. If  oil  companies  had  been  allowed 
to  defer  windfall  taxes  through  reinvest- 
ing in  exploration  and  production,  the 
bill  would  have  increased  production. 
Because  there  is  no  plowback  provision, 
the  bill  assumes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment possesses  wisdom  superior  to 
the  private  sector  on  how  to  best  utilize 
revenues  to  increase  energy  production. 
Such  assumptims  are  destroyed  as  easily 
as  reviewing  the  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Its  $12  billion  annual 
budget— exceeding  the  current  annual 
profits  of  all  oil  companies  cc«nbined — 
has  yet  to  find  or  produce  a  single  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

What  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  through  decontrol  of  oil  prices,  it 
has  undone  through  the  adoption  of  this 
tax.  The  bill  may  effectively  continue  the 
control  of  domestic  energy  prices.  That 
is  why  this  bill  is  such  poor  energy  policy. 
It  does  nothing  to  reduce  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  which  ought  to  be  ultimate 
goal  of  all  energy  legislation  considered 
by  Congress. 

Finding  and  producing  domestic  oil 
is  the  only  realistic  short-term  soluticm 
to  our  energy  problems.  And  there  are 
still  vast  areas  of  potentially  rich  (ril 
reserves  waiting  to  be  explored.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Service  estimates  that  there 
are  still  50-127  billion  barrels  of  domes- 
tic, undiscovered  recoverable  oil  reserves. 
I  cannot  help  but  note  that  as  recently 
as  5  years  ago  the  Western  Overthrust 
Belt  in  Utah  and  Wycwning  and  the  Wll- 
liston  Basin  in  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana were  virtually  unexplored.  Popular 
belief  held  that  these  two  regions  were 
not  oil  rich.  After  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  exploration,  these  two  re- 
gions are  now  believed  to  hold  the  great- 
est treasure  house  of  oil  reserves  in  the 
lower  48  States. 

These  oil  reserves  are  waiting  for  the 
daring  and  resourceful.  But  they  will 
only  succeed  if  they  are  unencumbered 
by  restrictive  Government  regulation, 
and  if  they  have  money. 

If  we  are  ever  to  be  energy  independ- 
ent, some  40  percent  more  oil  than  we 
now  consume  must  be  discovered  and 
produced.  To  accomnlish  this  goal,  ana- 
lysts say  $1.1  trillion  in  capital  is  needed 
by  the  end  of  this  decade.  With  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  entire  energy  industry 
will  have  less  thin  one-third  of  the  re- 
quired capital  to  do  the  Job.  That  is 
right — only  one-third.  It  is  particularly 
Important  that  the  energy  industry  re- 
tain profits  for  energy  develooment  since 
lenders  are  increasingly  reluctant  to 
finance  risky  oil  exoloratlon  ventures. 
Energy  companies  must  rely  on  retained 
profits  to  finance  oil  exploration. 

So  this  bill  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tax  on  capital.  It  impairs  caoital  invest- 
ment so  vital  for  energy  development. 
Because  the  bill  will  Increase  the  costs 
of  doing  business,  it  will  reduce  oil  pro- 
duction. It  is  the  height  of  incongruity 
that  virtually  all  agree  the  United  States 
must  increase  domestic  energy  produc- 
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tion  at  the  same  time  everyone  agrees 
the  pending  bill  will  reduce  energy  pro- 
duction. Although  experts  disagree  on 
the  amoimt  of  reduction — the  range 
varies  between  200,000  and  800,000  bar- 
rels a  day — the  one  inescapable  fact  is 
this  bill  will  reduce  production.  Even  if 
tills  domestic  reduction  is  replaced  by 
foreign  oil — an  unlikely  prospect — it  will 
increase  U.S.  trade  deficits  by  $9  billion. 

The  key  question,  then,  is  how  will  the 
proposed  new  taxes  affect  the  energy 
industry's  ability  to  speed  energy  devel- 
opment. The  answer  is  sobering.  Be- 
cause taxes  will  increase,  cash  fiow  will 
be  cut,  abihty  to  retain  earnings  will  be 
impaired — which  in  turn  depresses  stock 
value — all  of  which  will  result  in  less 
capital  available  for  energy  production 
and  exploration. 

All  this  will  achieve  a  result  most  in 
Congress  will  regret:  A  less  diverse,  more 
concentrated  energy  industry.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  Nation's 
12.000  independent  explorer-producers 
will  ether  cut  back,  phase  out  or  end 
their  operations  because  the  higher  and 
more  complex  tax  rates  will  make  energy 
production  unprofitable.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  production  on  mar- 
ginal wells  is  reduced.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  energy  exploration  is  cur- 
tailed, and  research  and  development 
budgets  are  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bad  bill.  It 
deserves  to  be  defeated.* 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  this  debate  and  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  oil  company  adver- 
tisements it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
windfall  profit  tax  is  in  fact  a  hidden 
excise  tax  on  consumers  and  ultimately 
will  be  passed  through  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  gasoline  prices. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  these  oil 
company  claims  because  I  would  be  the 
last  person  in  this  Chamber  to  support 
an  additional  tax  on  gasoline.  I  believe 
President  Carter's  decision  to  impose  a 
fee  on  imported  oil  which  will  result  in 
a  10-cent-a-galIon  increase  in  gasoline 
prices  is  a  mistake.  Not  only  will  that 
action  add  to  the  infiationary  burden  on 
consumers  but  it  is  not  enough  to  achieve 
any  significant  conservation.  By  the 
President's  own  estimate  this  new  tax 
will  save  100.000  barrels  of  imported  oil 
the  first  year  and  no  more  than  250.0M 
barrels  by  the  third  year.  By  my  reckon- 
ing, the  cost  of  those  saved  barrels  would 
be  somewhere  between  $118  and  $295  per 
barrel.  While  I  support  President  Car- 
ter's anti-inflation  efforts  I  believe  he 
was  poorly  advised  to  pursue  the  self- 
defeating  policy  of  increasing  energy 
prices.  Our  problem  is  that  energy  prices 
already  are  overwhelming  the  canacity 
of  our  economy  to  absorb  them.  I  find  no 
logic  in  a  policy  that  fights  high  energy 
prices  with  even  higher  energy  prices. 

Out  of  concern  over  those  recent  oil 
comoany  statements,  I  have  had  a  series 
of  discussions  with  the  Deoartment  of 
Energy  over  the  past  week.  Based  on 
those  discussions  and  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Duncan  which  I  will  ask  to  be 
nrlnted  at  the  CMicluslon  of  my  remarks, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  claims  that  this 
tax  will  be  passed  through  to  consumers 
are  false.  I  cu;cent  the  assurance  of  Sec- 
retary Duncan  that: 


Existing  regulations  absolutely  prohibit 
refiners  from  treating  the  windfall  profits 
tax  as  an  increased  cost  that  may  be  passed 
through  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 

I  accept  the  Secretary's  assertion  that: 
The  Impact  of  the  tax  will  be  upon  pro- 
ducer's profits,  not  upon  the  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Secretary  Duncan's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  Eneict. 
Washington.  DC,  March  18.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eacleton:  I  am  sorry  I 
missed  your  telephone  call  the  other  day. 
but  my  staff  has  apprised  me  of  your  con- 
cerns. I  share  your  concern  that  opponents 
of  the  windfall  profits  tax  are  suggesting 
that  this  Department's  regulations  permit 
the  cost  of  the  tax  to  be  passed  through  on 
the  price  of  gasoline  as  an  additional  in- 
creased cost. 

I  asked  the  General  Counsel  to  look  Into 
this  allegation,  and  he  assures  me  that  our 
existing  regulations  absolutely  prohibit  re- 
finers from  treating  the  windfall  profits  tax 
as  an  increased  cost  that  may  be  passed 
through  in  the  price  of  gasoline.  Therefore, 
the  impact  of  the  tax  will  be  upon  produc- 
er's profits,  not  upon  consumer  prices. 
Sincerely, 

CHARLES  W.  DTTNCAN,  Jr.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  approved  its  version  of  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act,  numerous 
residential  tax  credits  were  amwig  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation.  These  in- 
cluded modest  incentives  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  wood-fueled 
stoves  and  furnaces,  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  myself  and  many  of  my 
New  England  colleagues. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
New  England  delegation,  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  conferees  on  this 
measure  deleted  the  tax  credits  for  wood. 
This  action  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
residents  of  New  England,  who  have 
conserved  more  heating  oil  than  citizens 
in  anv  other  part  of  the  coimtry. 

In  the  context  of  this  legislation,  we 
have  additional  evidence  that  the  wood 
tax  credits  would  have  had  a  significant 
and  beneficial  imi>act  on  energy  con- 
servation in  New  England.  It  is  too  late, 
perhaps,  to  correct  this  mistake,  but  I 
believe  we  should  consider  the  latest 
facts  about  New  England's  reUance  on 
its  extensive  forests. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultm-e  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  of  New  Eng- 
land homes,  and  discovered  that  one- 
third  bum  wood.  This  represents  a  9 
percent  increase  in  wood  burning  since 
1977-78.  In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  46 
percent  of  the  households  bum  wood,  an 
increase  of  7  percent  from  1977-78. 

In  Maine,  and  throughout  the  six- 
State  region,  people  are  burning  wood 
more  efficiently — through  the  use  of  alr- 
t'.ght,  high  quality  wood  furnaces  and 
stoves.  Nearly  one-quarter  of  New  Eng- 
land's 4.3  miUion  households  now  have 
a  wood  stove  or  furnace.  The  amount 
of  wood  burned  in  the  new  efficient 
stoves  increased  by  22  percent  from  1976 
to  1978,  while  the  amount  burned  in 
fireplaces  actually  declined  by  15  per- 
cent. 

What  have  the  savings  been  to  New 


England  residents?  The  wood  bumed  in 
1977-78  displaced  5.3  million  barrels  of 
home  heating  oil,  or  4  percent  of  the 
region's  total  consumption.  To  put  this 
figure  in  perspective,  individuals  who 
bumed  wood  saved  New  England  twice 
the  amount  of  oil  that  the  proposed 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  would  save,  if  it 
were  operating  today.  These  individual 
efforts  saved  oil  comparable  to  the 
amount  a  single  coal  burning  power 
plant,  Uke  the  one  proposed  for  Sears 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  could  po- 
tentially displace. 

In  Vermont,  residents  paid  $11  mil- 
lion for  wood,  but  saved  $45  miUion  on 
oil.  And.  because  the  wood  industry  is 
essentially  an  intrastate  business,  the 
money  remained  in  Vermont,  expanding 
that  State's  economy  by  $150  million. 

There  are  certainly  many  opportuni- 
ties in  each  New  England  State  to  con- 
tinue the  expansion  of  wood  burning. 
The  residential  tax  credits  originally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  would  have  accel- 
erated these  opportunities.  Yet.  the  con- 
ferees on  this  bill  did  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  residential  wood  tax  credits.  Nor,  I 
might  add,  has  the  President,  who,  under 
the  Energy  Act  of  1978.  was  given  the 
power  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  make  wood  burning  stoves  and 
furnaces  eligible  for  energy  tax  credits. 

The  exclusion  of  wood  tax  credits  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  urgent  na- 
tional necessity  to  reduce  our  dangerous 
depsndence  on  foreign  oil.  No  region  in 
the  Nation  has  paid  a  higher  price  for 
that  dependence  than  New  England.  No 
region  in  the  Nation  has  done  more  to 
reduce  its  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies. No  region  in  the  Nation  has  shown 
an  equal  collective  resolve  to  reduce  con- 
sumption of  foreign  oil.  Yet,  time  and 
again,  the  Federal  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated its  insensitivity  to  the  special 
plight  of  New  England's  consumers  by 
either  adopting  energy  policies  which 
penalize  the  region  or  by  rejecting  in- 
centives which  could  assist  New  England- 
ers  in  their  concerted  individual  efforts 
to  save  energy,  to  use  indigenous  energy 
resources  and  to  laecome  a  more  self-suf- 
ficient region. 

I  ask  that  the  following  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
Wood   Fuel's    PopuLARrrT:    It   Poses    Prob- 
lems  TO    EcoLOCY,    Forests 
(By  Gary  McMillan) 

A  third  of  New  England  households  bumed 
wood  for  some  form  of  heat  In  the  winter 
of  1978-79,  a  shift  in  energy  use  that  saved 
the  region  5  million  barrels  of  oil  that 
winter. 

In  that  winter  of  1978-79.  New  Englanders 
bumed  2.85  million  cords  of  wood  In  their 
homes,  a  30  percent  increase  over  l97ft-77. 
That  Increase  is  putting  new  strains  on  the 
region's  forests  in  a  time  when  no  one  even 
knows  exactly  how  much  wood  can  be  cut. 

Those  are  the  main  conclusions  of  the  New 
England  Puelwood  Survey,  the  first  compre- 
hensive poll  of  residential  wood  bumed  in 
the  region.  The  resulU  of  the  survey,  taken 
last  year  by  hundreds  of  volunteers  working 
through  various  state  and  federal  agencies, 
were  released  In  Boston  yesterday. 

The  survey  covered  ]ust  the  winter  of  1978- 
79  but  representatives  from  several  states 
estimated  yesterday  that  wood  burning  this 
winter  continued  to  increase.  New  Hampshire 
alone  may  have  increased  its  wood  consump- 
tion to  "more  than  600.000  cords"  this  winter 
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Massachusetts  has  already  formed  a  35- 
member  Interagency  task  force  to  study  the 
cut  and  use  patterns  of  wood  and  its  Impact 
on  the  land  and  environment. 

Said  Linda  SutllS  of  the  state  energy 
office:  "We  have  concerns  about  the  quanity 
we  bum  and  its  sources.  But  we  also  have 
opportunities.  A  well-managed  forest  is  like 
a  well-managed  tomato  patch,  the  better  you 
care  for  it,  the  more  you'll  get." 

Wood  Stodt 
As  a  result  of  an  980.000  study  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, New  Englanders,  Malners  in  particular, 
can  now  cite  statistical  evidence  to  verify 
their  claim  that  efforts  with  the  ax  and  the 
chalnsaw  have  made  a  significant  dent  m 
regional  heating  oil  consumption. 

According  to  Agriculture's  Economic  Sta- 
tistics and  Cooperative  Service,  woodbumers 
reduced  New  E^land's  demand  for  heating 
oil  by  430  million  gallons  during  the  winter 
of  1978-79. 

This  is  a  conservative  estimate,  say  the  re- 
searchers, who  believe  that  the  cordage  trans- 
lates into  a  net  oil  savings  of  approximately 
10  percent. 

Not  surprisingly,  Maine,  which  has  but  12 
percent  of  New  England's  households,  burned 
21.2  percent  of  the  wood  consiuned  In  the 
region. 

The  researchers,  who  have  been  examining 
the  use  of  wood  in  New  England  for  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years,  assert  that  wood  fuel 
use  a  year  ago  was  up  10  percent  from  the 
previous  year,  the  winter  of  1977-78. 

If  the  conversion  to  wood  from  oil  is  related 
to  Increases  in  oil  prices  and  to  unpredicta- 
bilities in  the  supply  of  petroleimi,  then  the 
switch  from  oil  to  wood  during  this  past  win- 
ter must  have  gone  at  a  gallop. 

The  price  doubled  from  the  year  before  and 
the  early  part  of  the  season  was  rife  with 
rumblings  and  rumors  about  shortages  or 
supply  ciu^ailments. 

Using  the  Agriculture  Department's  own 
conservative  assessment  of  the  previous  sea- 
son, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  In  the  winter 
Just  past,  even  factoring  In  for  milder 
weather  and  allowing  for  the  decreases  of  the 
year  before.  New  Englanders  made  at  least 
another  10  percent  dent  in  beating  oil 
consumption. 

Although  these  statistics  and  the  shift  in 
Jobs,  spending,  constractlon  and  lifestyle 
they  represent  are  significant  in  themselves, 
the  figures  should  make  a  convincing  case 
with  the  Carter  administration  that  tax 
credits  for  woodstoves  are  In  order. 

The  federal  government  has  financed  a 
study,  overseen  by  Its  own  Department -of 
Agriculture,  which  verifies  and  even  quan- 
tifies the  significant  savings  in  petroleum 
that  can  be  realized  by  emphasis  on  wood- 
burning  for  residential  heating. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
cannot  ignore  these  figures,  and  their 
implication. 

Much  of  the  oil  that  was  saved  would  have 
to  have  been  imported. 

Reducing  petroleum  imports  is  an  avowed 
aim  of  this  country.  It  is  national  policy. 

While  it  is  accurate  to  observe  that  the 
petroleum  savings  achieved  was  accomplished 
without  tax  incentives  and  resulting  losses 
in  tax  revenues.  It  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
troduction of  an  adequate  tax  credit  measure 
would  more  than  compensate  this  country 
by  reducing  Imports,  the  trade  deficit,  Infia- 
tion  and  dependence  on  foreign  suppllers.0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining.  All  time  has 
expired  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
understands  that  there  will  be  time  to- 
morrow morning  on  the  different 
motions,  as  outlined  in  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  correct,  but  all  time 
for  consideration  today  has  expired. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each,  and 
that  the  period  not  extend  beyond  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  514. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  and  the  clerk  will  state  it  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  514)  making  addi- 
tional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
this  resolution  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Hot- 
LiNGs  and  Mr.  Weicker,  that  no  amend- 
ments be  in  order,  and  that  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  20  minutes  or  the  yielding 
back  thereof,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  House  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not  object.  I 
reserve  only  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  majority  leader  that  this  is  cleared 
on  our  side  and  we  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

"Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  House  Joint 
Resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOT  .LINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
beginnmg  my  statement,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mi.  Chiles)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for  their 
indulgence  on  this  resolution.  We  are  11 
days  past  the  time  for  extending  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  dating,  of  course,  since 
March  15,  when  the  last  continuing 
resolution  expired. 

Mr.  President,  House  Joint  Resolution 
514  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion through  April  30,  1980,  at  the  level 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1979.  In  order  to 
stay  within  the  ceilings  established  by 
the  Second  Budget  Resolution,  funds  for 
the  additional  45  days  of  operations  are 
provided  by  a  transfer  of  $12,100,000  al- 
ready appropriated  to  the  International 
Communication  Agency.  The  joint  reso- 
lution also  maintains  the  three  restric- 
tions on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
included  in  the  previous  continuing  res- 
olution, speci''ying  that  while  the  Com- 
mission's activities  are  authorized  by  the 
continuing  resolution:  First,  no  section 
18  trade  regulation  rules  wiU  be  promul- 
gated in  final  form;  second,  that  no  new 
activities  be  initiated  by  the  Commission; 
and  third,  that  no  new  section  18  trade 
regulation  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Commssion  after  August  30,  1979,  shall 
become  effective  while  the  Commission 
is  covered  by  this  resolution  unless  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  enacted  during 
such  period. 

NEED   roa   FUBTHEX   FUNDING    FOR    THE   FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  last  continuing  resolution  (Public 
Law  96-123)  provided  interim  financing 
authority  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission untU  March  15,  1980.  Regular 
funding  for  the  FTC  for  fiscal  year  1980 
has  not  been  provided  due  to  the  lack  of 
legislative  authorization  for  the  Com- 
mission. The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  without  authorization  for 
appropriations  since  fiscal  year  1977. 
In  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  FTC  oper- 
ated under  authority  conveyed  in  appro- 
priation bills.  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
FTC  has  operated  imder  authority  ear- 
ned in  continuing  resolutions.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  November  1979  pro- 
vided operating  authority  for  the  FTC 
imtil  March  15,  1980,  in  order  to  aUow 
the  authorizing  committees  further  time 
to  secure  authorizing  legislation. 

Authorizing  legislation  (H.R.  2313)  has 
passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  has  been  sent  to  conference,  how- 
ever agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached 
on  that  legislation.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, further  funding  for  a  45-day 
period  is  appropriate  in  order  to  give  the 
conferees  on  the  authorizing  legislation 
time  to  resolve  their  differences. 

LEVEL  AND  METHOD  OF  FUNDING  PROVIDED  UNDER 
THE  RESOLUTION 

fK^^I^^^^^'^o'^  transfers  $12,100,000  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  un- 
obligated balances  in  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses appropriation  of  the  International 

v^^V^^}"""  ^^^CV'  with  the  pro- 
viso that  obligations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  made  under  this  authority 
Shall  not  exceed  $9,800,000.  The  latter 
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amount  is  the  amount  necessary  during 
the  45 -day  period  of  the  resolution  to 
continue  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  the  same  level  of 
operations  that  were  permitted  under 
the  last  continuing  resolution.  The  trans- 
fer from  ICA  comes  out  of  the  necessity 
to  comply  with  the  budget  resolution. 
When  the  FTC  appropriation  is  final- 
ized, we  will  consider  the  restoration  of 
the  $12,100,000  to  the  ICA  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  at  that  time. 

The  reason  for  transferring  more 
budget  authority  than  is  permitted  to  be 
used,  is  to  assure  that  the  overall  amount 
of  outlays  provided  for  in  the  existing 
budget  resolution  is  not  increased.  The 
committee  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
OflBce  agree  that  this  joint  resolution  is 
within  the  current  budget  ceilings. 

The  committee  believes  that  $9,800,000 
is  the  appropriate  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  current  level  of  activities 
for  the  PTC  until  April  30,  1980.  In  rec- 
ommending this  amount,  the  committee 
has  provided  only  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  that  would  occur  during  this 
45-day  period.  None  of  these  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  payment  of  space  costs, 
utilities  costs,  service  or  support  con- 
tracts, or  any  other  expense  that  would 
occur  beyond  April  30.  While  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
bill  in  advance  for  their  services  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended in  the  resolution  is  not  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  Commission  to  make 
any  such  payment  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    COMMISSION    ALTIVITIIIS 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  resolution  also 
continues  three  restrictions  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Commission  contained  in  the 
previous  continuing  resolution.  First,  it 
prohibits  final  promulgation  of  any  trade 
regulation  rules  authorized  by  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended.  Second,  it  prohibits  the  initia- 
tion of  any  new  activities  by  the  Com- 
mission. Third,  it  prohibit  any  new  trade 
regulation  rules  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Trade  CcMnmission  Act,  as  amended,  af- 
ter August  30,  1979,  from  becoming  ef- 
fective during  the  period  covered  by  this 
resolution  for  the  FTC  unless  authoriz- 
ing legislation  is  enacted  during  such 
period. 

It  is  essential  that  oflBcials  responsible 
for  administering  the  Commission's  pro- 
grams during  the  period  covered  by  the 
resolution  take  only  the  limited  action 
necessary  for  orderly  continuing  of  proj- 
ects and  activities,  preserving  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  the  flexibility  of 
Congress  in  arriving  at  final  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remaining 
limited  time  to  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing member,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  who  has  been  most 
cooperative  and  helpful  on  every  matter 
we  had  before  our  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce Subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  such  other  time  as 
he  may  want. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  from  Connecticut  and 
South  Carolina  that  I  wish  to  commend 
them  for  their  efforts  toward  gettmg  the 
continuing  resolution  before  us  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  am  a  conferee  on  the  FTC  authori- 
zation legislation  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
1981.  We  met  today  and  made  real  prog- 
ress toward  resolving  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate.  I  have  just 
left  a  second  session,  during  which  prog- 
ress was  made.  I  am  optimistic  that  this 
bill  will  soon  come  to  the  fioor  in  the 
form  of  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  my  immediate  concern 
is  with  some  1,700  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  whose  pay- 
checks once  again,  have  been  put  in 
jeopardy. 

I  find  it  very  disturbing  that  we  in 
the  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  com- 
promises on  difBcult  questions  of  legis- 
lation, have  often  put  Federal  employees 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
their  pay. 

No  matter  how  deep  are  the  differ- 
ences among  the  Members  of  Congress 
regarding  the  legislation  controlling  var- 
ious departments  of  Federal  agencies, 
we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  99- 
plus  percent  of  the  employees  have  noth- 
mg  to  do  with  the  differences.  Yet.  they 
are  too  often  subjected  to  hardship. 

These  people  have  families  and  finan- 
cial obligations  that  must  be  met.  It  is 
just  unfair  that  they  should  be  worry- 
ing about  whether  or  not  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  paid.  We  cannot  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  quality  people  in  Gov- 
ernment if  we  persist  in  delaying  the 
performance  of  our  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  them. 

I  understand  we  are  about  ready  to 
vote  on  this  continuing  resolution.  I 
commend  the  managers  on  this. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Soiator  from  Virginia. 
That  has  been  the  intent  of  all  of  us, 
trying  to  make  certain  we  take  care  of 
the  loyal  employees  who  work  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
clarify  one  point.  I  discussed  this  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. That  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  resolution  would  transfer  $12  million 
from  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
that  is  taking  money  from  an  account 
which  will  not  be  diminished  by  that, 
but,  rathor.  It  is  done  this  way  as  a  IXMk- 
keeping  matter,  for  the  full  matter  to  be 
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.  To  be  perfectly  candid 

the  intent  is  not  to  dock 

Communication 

some  $12  million.  On  the  other 

from  the  administration 

there  could  be  a  rescission 

wtiich  would  come  along. 

.  I  understand. 

IlLINGS.  But  the  International 

Agency  has  been  doing 

We  supported  and  appropri- 

t|iem.  But  in  order  to  comply 

budget  resolution  we  had 

the  costs  of  operating  the 

days.  This  was  the  only  one 

uiider  our  jurisdiction  in  State, 
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sure  they  understand  it  is 
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not  want  to  answer  as  man- 
bill  and  then  come  back  2 
now  and  it  was  rescinded 
that  is  what  I  promised 


OS.  No,  not  by  any  means. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

ITT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 

a  continuing  resolution  to 

Federal  Trade  Commission  to 

operations  for  an  additional 

giving  the  Commerce  Commit- 

House  and  the  Senate  more 

retch  agreement  on  the  FTC's 

bill.  The  House  Appropria- 

Com^iittee  has  made  it  clear  that 

the  last  continuing  resolution 

FTt. 

qiade  my  objection  known  to 
House  continuing  resolution 
because  I  feel  strongly  that 
Appropriations   Committee 
this  issue  as  thoroughly 
Appropriations  Committee 
It  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
the  Senate  to  simply  "rubber 
actions  of  the  other  body, 
in  a  matter  such  as  this.  The 
all,  has  not  been  properly  au- 
1976. 
has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
it  wishes  to  continue  the 
approving  continuing  resolu- 
agency  as  a  routine  matter, 
lighly  objectionable  practice, 
when  the  PTC  and  the  ad- 
have  worked  to  delay  the 
an  authorization  bill  to  avoid 
of  a  legislative  veto  to 


cor  sider 
Hoise 


thj 


slice 


appears  that  this  effort  has 

several  of  the  Commissioners 

out  in  support  of  a  two  House 

t'eto  as  a  compromise. 

IJomm'ssioners  shown  the  wis- 

the  position  of  supporting 

one  House  legislative 

airo.  they  would  not  now  be 

with  a  bill  that  Is  burdened 

special  Interest  provisions.  A 


straight  authorization  bill  passed  with  a 
one  House  legislative  veto  would  have 
averted  this  situation  which  the  FTC  and 
the  administration  have  brought  upon 
themselves  and  the  FTC's  employees. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  I  agree  to  having  the  House  con- 
tinuing resolution  called  up  from  the 
desk,  allowing  normal  Senate  procedures 
to  be  avoided.  I  do  this  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  conferees  appear  to  be  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  resolving  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  Second,  there  is  no  reason,  at  this 
time,  for  the  employees  of  the  FTC,  the 
secretaries  and  other  clerical  and  tech- 
nical staff  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets for  the  intransigence  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  inmiediate  staff. 

However,  the  routine  approval  of  con- 
tinuing resolutions  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  cannot  be  a  norm  for  the 
future.  It  violates  the  entire  legislative 
process.  Thus,  I  will  reserve  my  right 
to  force  any  future  continuing  resolution 
for  this  agency  to  come  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  very 
thorough  and  deliberate  consideration. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees will  make  every  effort  to  resolve 
this  controversy  promptly  and  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  in 
mind.  Further  continuing  resolutions  are 
clearly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  funding  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  ran  out  Saturday,  March 
15.  The  Commission  had  been  funded 
under  a  continuing  resolution  since  No- 
vember 1979. 

Due  to  the  current  situation  of  Federal 
outlays  having  breached  the  budget,  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  FTC  was 
not  an  easy  task.  It  meant  either  pro- 
viding new  funds,  which  would  have  re- 
quired a  budget  waiver,  or  transferring 
unobligated  funds  from  one  account  into 
the  PTC  account,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  a  budget  waiver. 

House  Joint  Resolution  514,  the  reso- 
lution we  are  now  considering,  provides 
for  a  transfer  of  unobligated  funds  from 
the  International  Communication 
Agency  <ICA)  salaries  and  expenses  ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  amount  of  the  transfer  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  the  same  level  of 
operations  that  were  permitted  under  the 
last  resolution. 

Funding  by  continuing  resolution  is 
not  something  I  like  to  support.  It  usu- 
ally means  that  the  normal  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriations  process  has  been 
held  up.  In  this  case,  the  authorization 
for  the  FTC  has  been  held  up.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  without  authorizing 
legislation  since  1976.  In  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979,  the  FTC  operated  under  au- 
thority in  the  State-Justice-Cranmerce 
appropriations  bill. 

Authorizing  legislation  has  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  is  in  confer- 
ence. While  no  agreement  has  been 
reached,  I  am  heartened  to  know  that 
the  conferees  met  this  afternoon. 

While  the  controversial  issues  must  be 
resolved,  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to 
do  so.  We  are  here  to  provide  funds  for 
the  PTC  so  that  it  does  not  have  to  close 
its  doors.  The  funds  are  provided  through 


April  30. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  resolution,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  come  to  some  agreement 
on  the  authorizing  legislation  during 
that  time. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Hollings. 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary,  and  Senator  Weicker, 
the  ranking  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, for  coming  to  the  floor  on  very  short 
notice  to  explain  this  measure  and  man- 
age it  on  the  Senate  floor.  This  is  an 
emergency  measure,  it  has  been  a  con- 
troversial issue,  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  back  any  time 
we  have  remaining. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote  on 
this  resolution? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  13.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.] 

YEAS— 79 


Beker 

Olenn 

Percy 

Baucus 

Hart 

Pressler 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

BeUmon 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hblllngs 

Rlegle 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Bosch  wltz 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Bradley 

Javlts 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Schmltt 

Burdlck 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Levin 

S'mpson 

Cannon 

Long 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Ma'^nuson 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Matsuna^a 

Stewart 

(Cranston 

McOovem 

Stone 

Culver 

Melcher 

Tsonijas 

Danforth 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

DeOonclnl 

Morgan 

Wlarner 

Dole 

Movnihan 

Weicker 

Domenlcl 

Muskle 

Williams 

Durkin 

Nelson 

Youni! 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

Evon 

Packwood 

Pord 

Pell 

NATS— 13 

Armstrong 

HIatch 

Laxalt 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

McClure 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Oam 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Jepsen 
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NOT  VOTING— 8 


Church 

Inouye 

Blblcoff 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

So  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  614) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
today. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  there  any  Senators  who  wish 
to  be  recognized  at  this  time? 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  20  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FLOW  OF  IRANIANS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  with  the  greatest  alarm 
a  United  Press  International  report  to- 
day of  lax  U.S.  immigration  policies  per- 
mitting thousands  of  Iranians,  some  of 
whom  may  be  terrorists,  to  continue 
entering  this  country.  This  condition  is 
terrifying,  and  the  UPI  demands  that  we 
act  immediately  to  forestall  shocking  and 
preventable  violence  on  our  own  door- 
step. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  President,  because  I  wish  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  up  at  once 
my  American  Sovereignty  Protection 
Act,  S.  2437,  introduced  a  few  days  ago, 
on  March  19,  to  establish  any  Embassy 
in  a  foreign  nation  as  U.S.  territory  and 
an  attack  upon  such  an  Embassy  as  a 
first  step  toward  enabling  the  President 
to  invoke  the  enemy  alien  provision  of 
U.S.  law. 

My  biU  would  give  the  President  the 
option  to  declare  Iranian  nationals  In 
this  country  "enemy  aliens,"  permitting 
some  or  all  of  them  to  be  apprehended, 
restrained,  secured  or  removed.  The  leg- 
islation would  also  give  the  President  the 
option  of  refusing  to  admit  Iranian  na- 
tionals into  this  country  while  a  state  of 
beiugerency  exists  between  our  two  na- 
tions. 

UPI  reported  today  that  "a  silent  but 


ofQcial  policy  of  avoiding  any  incident 
that  might  anger  Iran"  exists  despite 
President  Carter's  claim  that  incoming 
Iranians  undergo  close  scrutiny.  These 
reports,  coming  as  they  do  while  the  ille- 
gal detention  of  53  American  hostages 
in  Tehran  continues,  show  a  flagrant 
violation  of  American  laws  by  Iranian 
diplomats  and  students  in  this  coimtry 
and  an  obvious  inability  of  the  Carter 
administration  to  deal  with  an  unprece- 
dented threat  to  this  coimtry  which  we 
cannot  take  lightly.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  something  must  be  done  promptly  to 
put  an  end  to  this  intolerable  situation. 
My  bill  would  give  the  President  the 
tools  which  he  so  urgently  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  the  UPI  story 
directly : 

The  Plow  or  Iranians  Into  the  tJ.S. 
Thousands  of  Iranians  are  entering  the 
United  States  under  a  lax  Inspection  policy 
that  hamstrings  and  frustrates  immigration 
agents  and  undercuts  FBI  warnings.  Some 
may  be  student  terrorists,  a  UPI  Investiga- 
tion has  uncovered. 

Despite  President  Carter's  claim  that  all 
Incoming  Iranians  undergo  close  scrutiny, 
UPI  discovered  a  silent  but  official  policy  of 
avoiding  any  incident  that  might  anger  Iran 
and  endanger  the  50  American  hostages. 

Although  projecting  an  image  of  cracking 
down  on  Iranians  In  this  country,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  created  a  bureaucratic  tan- 
gle that  has  not  been  able  to  stop  at  the 
borders  "students"  carrying  booklets  on  how 
to  make  bombs. 

Government  officials  pridefully  point  to 
"secondary  Inspections"  as  proof  of  America's 
vlgilence,  but  those  conducting  the  inspec- 
tions ridicule  them. 

"X  just  about  have  to  have  the  guy  admit 
to  me  he  is  a  terrorist  before  I  can  do  any- 
thing," grumbled  a  frustrated  inspector  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Since  the  Embassy  was  seized  November  4. 
more  than  11,000  Iranians  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States — a  figure  growing 
at  a  rate  of  about  SO  a  day.  In  the  four  pre- 
vious years.  11.079  entered. 

UPI  interviewed  officials  in  Washington 
and  Immigration  Inspectors  at  several  U.S. 
pwrts  of  entry,  and  detained  secret  govern- 
ment documents. 

Last  Sunday,  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport 
in  New  York,  a  young  man  with  a  student 
visa  issued  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  after  the 
INS  conducted  what  officially  is  described  as 
a  thorough  "secondary  inspection." 

In  going  through  his  luggage,  the  Inspec- 
tor found  a  military-like  field  manual  that 
told  bow  to  make  bombs  and  mines,  field- 
strip  the  powerful  Israeli  UZI  machlnegun, 
and  lue  a  wide  range  of  other  weapons. 

"I'm  ashamed  to  admit  it."  the  examiner 
said  later,  "but  I  let  him  in.  My  hands  are  so 
tied  up  that  I  couldn't  stop  him.  Call  the 
State  Department  and  they  say.  'Give  'em  a 
waiver.  We  don't  want  an  incident'." 

Several  agents  said  when  thev  sought  ad- 
vice from  the  Iran  Working  Group  at  the 
State  Department,  they  were  told  "to  avoid 
any  Incident"  that  might  anger  Iran  and 
complicate  efforts  to  free  the  hostages. 

In  another  case,  an  Iranian  entered  with- 
out the  required  visa,  but  promised  to  go  on 
to  Canada.  He  had  with  him  photographs 
taken  inside  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  of 
hostages  and  conditions  at  the  facility. 

When  an  INS  officer  called  Washington 
about  this,  he  was  told  to  waive  the  visa  re- 
quirement. The  FBI  was  contacted  about 
the  photopraphs.  "and  the  guy  said  they 
weren't  interested.  No  one  even  wanted  to 
look  at  them." 
All  are  sent  to  Immigration  Ixupectors  tat 


a  second  examination,  which  officials  at  the 
White  House.  State  Department  and  INS 
call  an  example  of  tight  security. 

A  directive  issued  by  INS  headquarters  In 
Washington  instructs  its  interrogators  that 
"Iranians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  questioned  as  to 
whether  they  are  pro  or  anti-Shah,  Khomeini 
or  USA." 

The  orders,  sent  to  all  offices,  also  specify 
that  Iranians  "shall  not  be  questioned  about 
past  or  future  participation  in  demonstra- 
tions unless  related  to  the  details  of  an 
arrest." 

David  Crosland,  acting  INS  Commissioner, 
said  "it's  kind  of  an  unusual  situation"  but 
the  instructions  were  put  out  to  clear  up 
"misunderstandings"  that  arose  In  the  ear- 
lier days  of  the  crisis. 

"Just  the  fact  that  they  had  been  In  a 
demonstration  didn't  make  any  difference 
one  way  or  the  other,"  he  said,  "or  whether 
they  were  pro-Shah  or  pro-Khomeini,  as 
long  as  their  visas  were  valid  and  as  long  as 
they  were  not  a  threat  to  this  country." 

The  possibility  of  a  threat,  however,  so 
troubled  the  FBI  that  agents  visited  INS 
offices  and  discussed  the  danger  of  Iranian 
terrorists  infiltrating  the  country. 

"There  are  alleged  to  be  about  SO  Iranian 
students  attempting  to  enter  the  U.S.  to 
engage  in  terrorist  activity  and  bringing 
with  them  supplies,  film  and  other  propa- 
ganda material,"  warns  a  November  30  memo 
posted  at  INS  offices  in  New  York. 

It  goes  on  to  cite  common  characteristics, 
including  the  observation  that  "when  ques- 
tioned, they  wUl  all  claim  to  be  'humble 
Iranian  students'."  It  noted  that  "appar- 
ently this  pretext  has  been  used  several 
times." 

INS  Inspectors  are  frustrated  at  what  is 
happening. 

"I  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  in  one  hand 
and  it  tells  me  terrorists  might  be  coming." 
said  one.  "Then  I  pick  up  another  and  it 
tells  me  not  to  a^  questions.  Does  that 
make  any  sense?" 

Several  agents  said  they  had  found  ma- 
terials that  would  apply  to  the  warning  about 
terrorists — but  nobody  carrying  these  ma- 
terials had  been  denied  admission.  Back  In 
November  and  December,  they  often  were 
referred  to  Immigration  judges  who  allowed 
entry. 

"It's  not  an  Isolated  Incident,  but  now  we 
just  don't  bother."  one  agent  said,  shrug- 
ging. "You  can't  fight  City  Hall — and  you 
get  tired  of  trjrtng." 

Crosland  repeatedly  noted  the  secondary 
searches  for  Iranians  "was  to  screen  out 
people  who  might  be  coming  in  for  several 
reasons.  One.  obviously,  is  that  we  don't 
want  to  let  people  in  who  are  potentially 
terrorists." 

He  admitted  that  "it's  true  that  somebody 
could  come  in  and  not  fit  any  particular 
profile  and  not  have  anything  in  their  lug- 
gage that  would  indicate  anything." 

He  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  the  Iranian  inspections  and,  at  his  last 
news  conference.  Carter  also  indicated  satis- 
faction. 

"We  have  screened  the  inunlgrants  very 
closely,  and  in  every  instance,  they  have 
been  determined  to  have  a  real.  gentUne. 
legal  interest  and  reason  for  coming  to  our 
country."  Carter  declared. 

"This  was  a  decision  made  by  me.  It's  in 
accordance  with  the  American  law." 

Some  inspectors  look  at  it  differently. 

"If  the  people  coming  in  are  not  part  of 
an  active,  dangerous  group,  it's  by  luck." 
one  observed,  "not  because  of  anything 
we're  doing." 

"We  don't  even  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  He.  We  don't  even  ask  the  questions  they 
would  need  to  lie  about.", 

CTrosland  responded  to  this  charge  by  say- 
ing. "Sometimes  you  have  people  who  dont 
understand  the  total  picture  and  they  are 
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Crosland  ^id  he  was  assured  by  the  State 
Department  the  plates  were  destroyed.  The 
State  Oepa  -tment,  however,  said  It  could 
not  be  cert  tin  the  plates  for  the  five  ma- 
chines were!  not  still  operable. 
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DEFENSE  GOALS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  began  its 
markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
While  the  i  ;oal  of  a  balanced  budget  wiU 
be  my  higl  est  priority,  I  am  also  deter- 
mined that  the  Budget  Committee  must 
establish  a  target  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  bu  Iget  which  wiU  provide  suf- 
ficient mill  ary  capability  to  support  U.S. 
defense  anl  foreign  policy  objectives.  I 
have  introluced  Senate  Resolution  299 
which  proioses  a  more  vigorous  Senate 
forum  for  i  [etermining  U.S.  national  se- 
curity gocdi  I. 

Defense  vill  be  a  major  issue  during 
the  fiscal  y  !ar  1981  budget  markup.  It  is 
regrettable  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
Budget  Cotnmittee  did  not  receive  a 
March  15  i  eport  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Comm  ttee  outlining  that  commit- 
tee's views  )n  the  adequacy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's defei  se  request.  Such  advice  would 
have  been  i  ery  useful. 

While  th  i  Armed  Services  Committee 
did  not  cor  iment  on  the  President's  de- 
fense budgdt.  Senator  Tower,  the  rank- 
ing membei  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  prepared  his  own  assessment 
of  the  defense  budget  and  sent  a  letter 
outlining  tl  iree  alternatives  for  increas- 
ing the  def(  nse  budget. 

Mr.  Preiident,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  must  send  a  balanced  budget 
to  the  Sena  te  floor.  However,  it  is  equal- 
ly important  that  we  reverse  the  stag- 
nation tha ;  has  characterized  our  de- 
fense effort^  in  recent  years.  I  note  with 
some  concern  that,  in  consttmt  fiscal 
year  1981  doUars.  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  budget  is  essentially  no  larger 
than  the  fit  cal  year  1960  defense  budget. 
Needless  tc  say,  the  threat  to  our  se- 
curity has  grown  markedly  over  those 
20  years. 

I  cannot  kay  now  what  defense  spend- 
ing level  will  be  feasible  within  a  bal- 
anced bud  let.  However,  I  believe  the 
Budget  Coiamittee  will  discuss  defense 
as  a  major  budget  priority,  and  Senator 
TowiR's  visws  will  certainly  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  these  discussions. 

By  provli  ling  a  highly  detailed  pack- 
age of  alter  natives  for  the  defense  budg- 
et. Senator  IbwiR  has  performed  a  great 


service  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
and  I  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Tower  letter,  on  accom- 
panying table,  and  a  two-page  summary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

OOICMITTXZ   ON   AKMXD    SKRVICES, 

Wtuhinsrton,  D.C.,  March  25.  1980. 
Hon.  Banr  Beixmon, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Hekrt:  This  Is  to  present  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  my  views  on  the 
national  defense  function  (060)  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  years  1980  through 
1983. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  defense  budget 
at  present,  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
realistic  economic  assumptions  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  is  not  adequate  to  carry  out 
existing  commitments  of  the  United  States 
to  Its  allies  or  to  achieve  the  level  of  mili- 
tary readiness  and  operations  essential  to 
deterring  further  Soviet  aggression. 

The  analysis  to  support  this  Judgment  has 
evolved  out  of  a  rigorous  review  over  the 
last  few  months  to  define  the  leanest  mili- 
tary posture  that  would  enable  us  to  fulfill 
our  overseas  commitments.  Your  leadership 
in  the  Senate  in  calling  for  a  definition  of 
these  foreign  policy  commitments  In  order 
to  be  able  to  identify  the  military  resources 
required  to  carry  them  out  has  been  a  guide 
to  us  in  conducting  this  critical  review. 

The  leading  conclusion  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1981  budget  and  five-year 
plan  assure  the  continuation  of  alarming 
deficiencies  In  our  armed  tomes  that  vrtll 
not  be  addressed — let  alone  corrected — 
unless  substantial  additional  funds  are 
provided. 

Among  these  deficiencies  are:  a  program 
of  strategic  force  modernization  which  does 
not,  in  a  timely  fashion,  olTset  the  growing, 
if  not  already  present,  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  ICBM  force  and  the  concomitant 
intact  on  our  ability  to  avoid  coercion  dur- 
ing crises;  a  shlpbuUding  program  which 
does  not  aUow  us  to  attain  the  capability 
to  present  a  credible  naval  presence  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  without  seriously  degrading 
our  vital  support  to  NATO  and  Asian  allies; 
a  reduced  aircraft  procurement  program, 
especially  tactical  aircraft,  which  does  not 
even  provide  sufficient  procurement  to  allow 
a  one-for-one  replacement  of  the  aircraft 
lost  through  attrition  and  retirement,  much 
less  procure  aircraft  at  the  most  economical 
rates  of  production;  and  a  wholly  inadequate 
program  to  deal  wiOi  the  problem  of  an 
unacceptably  loiw  retention  rate  of  the 
highly  trained  personnel  needed  to  maintain 
and  lead  our  modem  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

These  deficiencies,  if  not  addressed,  will 
prolong  and  exacerbate  weaknesses  in  otir 
defense  posture  which  are  the  result  of  the 
low  priority  defense  has  been  accorded  in 
the  United  States  over  the  past  quarter 
century.  This  relative  decline  in  defense 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  federal  outlays 
was  brought  into  focus  by  Secretary  Brown 
who,  during  his  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  December  13, 
1979.  stated: 

"In  the  twenty-five  years  since  1956,  fed- 
eral non-defense  spending  has  more  than 
tripled,  while  defense  s-'ending  today  is  still 
about  what  it  was  then.  Defense  spending 
then  took  about  half  the  federal  budget; 
today,  it  takes  in  less  than  a  quarter.  There 
Is  no  need  for  us  to  return  to  the  balance  of 
1966,  but  we  must  beg^n  to  give  greater  pri- 


ority to  defense.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
our  greatest  social  need  is  still  to  assure 
peace  and  the  nation's  security." 

The  Inevitable  shift  in  the  military  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  starkly 
portrayed  by  a  comparison  of  defense  spend- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  The  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  a  recent  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Air  Force  by  the  RAND 
Corporation; 

"The  magnitude  of  the  disparity  in  many 
of  the  mission  areas  is  impressively  large:  a 
three-to-one  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  strategic  forces  spending  over  the  past 
half  decade;  about  76  percent  more  than 
U.S.  spending  for  general  purpose  forces 
over  the  same  period;  and  near  parity  with 
the  United  States  in  support  forces  spend- 
ing. ...  In  military  Investment — procure- 
ment and  construction — the  Soviet  margin 
has  been  50-80  percent  above  the  United 
States  over  the  last  half  decade.  The  aggre- 
gate margin  since  1973  in  this  category  is 
about  $100  billion." 

To  begin  to  address  these  deficiencies.  I 
have  set  out  below  three  alternatives  which 
provide  Incremental  improvements  in  pro- 
grams that  are  all  justifiable  in  terms  of 
past  and  current  Service  or  OSD  recom- 
mendations. These  will  provide  the  Commit- 
tee with  valid  choices  as  a  basis  for  arriving 
at  responsible  budget  celUngs  for  FT  1980- 
1983. 

These  alternatives  are  grounded  in  the 
belief  that  the  American  i>eople  must  be  told 
in  clear  and  unam.biguous  language  that 
current  national  policy  cannot  be  supported 
unless  substantial  increases  in  the  defense 
budget  Eu-e  appropriated.  If  economic  cir- 
cumstances dictate  that  these  increases  are 
to  be  deferred  or  put  off  altogether,  then  the 
leaders  of  this  country  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  state  in  clear  fashion  what  commit- 
ments we  are  no  longer  going  to  keep. 

I  also  will  recommend  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  preferred  alternative  to  sustain  our 
national  seciirlty.  However,  before  present- 
ing these  alternatives.  I  must  address  the 
economic  adiustments  that  are  necessary  to 
make  the  President's  request  for  national 
security  programs  "whole". 

The  FY  1981  defense  budget  presented  to 
the  Congress  was  portrayed  as  containing  a 
real  Increase  in  total  obllgational  authority 
of  nearly  5.6  percent  after  Inflation.  Outlays 
for  that  same  fiscal  year  were  predicted  to 
Increase  nearly  3.3  percent  after  inflation 
above  the  estimate  for  1980.  Over  the  next 
five  years,  the  defense  program  increases 
wnuld  purportedly  equate  to  five  annual  in- 
creases averaging  about  4.6  percent  above 
Inflation.  Carrying  out  these  Increases  fully 
and  completely  was  characterized  by  Secre- 
tary Brown  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  the  nation. 

Real  growth  expressed  In  percentage  in- 
creases is  a  misleading  measure  by  which 
to  judge  improvements  in  our  national  se- 
curity. A  more  realistic  approach  is  to  de- 
fine program  requirements  and  accept  the 
financial  Imperatives  as  they  are.  However, 
commitments  to  percentages,  once  made, 
should  be  fulfilled. 

The  President,  in  December  1979,  embraced 
a  5.5  percent  growth  figure  for  FY  1981, 
but  three  months  later,  he  has  fallen  back 
to  a  lesser  commitment  of  3  percent.  In- 
creases in  infiation  cannot  be  the  sole  reason 
for  President  Carter's  retreat  since,  when  he 
committed  to  6.5  percent,  he  accompaoiled 
that  promise  with  a  pledge  that  ".  .  .  (i)t 
inflation  exceeds  the  projected  rates,  I  in- 
tend to  adjust  the  defense  budget  as 
needed.  .  .  ." 

Congressional  and  alUed  interest  in  per- 
centages of  real  growth  is  very  great.  My 
own  estimate  of  percentage  growth  In  the 
defense  budget  In  FY  1981  over  the  fiscal 
year  1980  budget  reflects  not  6  percent  or 
even  as  much  as  3  percent  real  growth  in 
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budget  authority,  but  the  more  likely  result 
Is  about  1  percent  growth  or  less,  unless 
'Vact-of-life"  increases  are  fully  funded. 
Moreover,  the  3  percent  goal  for  FY  1980 
will  also  likely  be  less  than  1  percent. 

Stated  another  way.  if  it  is  decided  not 
to  Increase  the  Carter  defense  budget  pre- 
sented to  us  in  January  of  this  year,  this 
would  mean  accepting  at  least  a  $6.4  billion 
cut  in  defense  due  to  unfunded  "fact-of-llfe" 
increases  other  than  manpower.  For  exam- 
ple, the  underestimate  of  fuel  costs  for  FY 
1981  was  100  percent.  I.e..  projected  to  be 
about  $4.3  billion  but.  In  fact,  will  be  ap- 
proximately $8.6  billion. 

Secretary  Brown  speclflcaUy  stated  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1979,  that  ".  .  .  should  our  assump- 
tions as  to  futiu'e  infiation.  on  which  the 
program  is  based,  later  prove  to  have  been 
underestimated,  the  Administration  will  take 
appropriate  action  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  this  program.  President  Carter  the  pre- 
vious day,  as  cited  above,  made  a  similar 
commitment. 

It  Is  now  clear  to  all  that  the  FY  1981  De- 
partment of  Defense  programs  cannot  be 
carried  out  with  the  funds  requested.  Based 
on  the  Administration's  assumed  infiation 
rates  for  FY  1979  to  FY  1980  and  from  FY 
1980  to  FY  1981.  at  the  time  of  the  budget 
submission,  the  DOD  request  of  $158.7  bil- 
lion in  total  obllgational  authority  corres- 
ponded to  $136.3  billion  in  FY  1979  dollais. 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  inflation  rates 
were  not  realistic.  With  the  Congressional 
Budget  Ofllce  revised  Inflation  estimates  for 
FT  1979  to  FY  1980  and  from  FY  1980  to  FY 
1981,  the  DOD  FT  1981  program  (requiring 
$136.3  billion  in  FT  1979  dollars)  will  require 
$160.6  bUlion  in  total  obllgational  authority, 
an  Increase  of  $1.8  billion  to  provide  for  the 
programs  requested. 

In  addition,  as  noted  by  DOD,  fuel  cost 
growth  was  not  accurately  reflected  in  the 
FT  1981  request.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  indicates  unfunded  fuel  cost  growth, 
above  that  Included  in  their  revised  inflation 
estimates,  amounts  to  $3.3  billion. 

Therefore,  simply  to  restore  the  FT  1981 
request  to  the  program  promised  by  the  Ad- 
ministration would  require  a  minimum  of  an 
additional  $6.1  blUion  for  fuel  and  inflation 
alone. 

Furthermore,  the  FT  1981  request  assumes 
that  40  percent  of  the  allotted  pay  raise,  or 
$1.3  billion,  will  be  absorbed  through  ef- 
ficiencies or.  more  likely,  at  the  expense  of 
other  programs. 

To  make  "whole"  the  FT  1981  DOD  budget 
request  without  requiring  any  pay  absorp- 
tion wlU  require  $6.4  billion,  not  Including 
manpower  initiatives. 

Similarly,  to  carry  out  the  FT  1980  pro- 
gram will  require  an  additional  $3.6  billion 
to  account  for  unprogrammed  fuel  cost 
growth.  Moreover,  the  Increased  tempo  of 
operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  especially 
naval  operations,  will  require  $260  mllUon 
more  than  budgeted.  In  sum,  to  make 
"whole"  the  FT  1980  program,  a  supple- 
menUl  appropriation  of  at  least  $2.76  billion 
will  be  required,  exclusive  of  revised  (non- 
fuel)  Inflation  estimates. 

Obviously,  if  the  above  fact-of-llfe  actions 
are  not  taken  for  FT  1980  and  FT  1981  but 
are  absorbed  at  the  expense  of  planned  de- 
fense programs,  operations,  and  readiness, 
the  strength  of  the  U.S.  deterrent,  as  well  as 
foreign  perceptions  of  that  deterrent,  wlU 
be  severely  damaged. 

In  order  to  remove  the  pay  cap  for  military 
personnel  ($1.2  billion)  and  fund  other  Con- 
cessional manpower  initiatives,  such  as  the 
Nunn-Wamer  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate 
($0.8  bUlion).  additional  funding  of  $2.0 
billion  U  required.  This  $2.0  billion  is  ab- 
solutely the  minimum  that  Is  essential  to 
MUln  iufflclent  mid-level  managers  and  to 


provide  fix  equitable  treattnent  of  armed 
forces  personnel.  The  Service  Secretaries  and 
the  Service  Chiefs  have  aU  emphasized  the 
crlticallty  of  manpower  shortages.  Manpower 
Is,  without  exception,  their  highest  priority. 
Thus,  to  fund  fully  the  FT  1981  programs, 
including  these  manpower  initiatives,  will 
require  at  least  $8.4  blUion. 

Beyond  the  simple  "fact-of-llfe"  require- 
ments of  keeping  the  FT  1980  and  FT  1981 
programs  Intact,  several  other  key  factors, 
which  impose  demands  for  increased  defense 
programs,  miist  be  examined. 

1 .  Critical  unfunded  requirements  exist  for 
FY  1980  and  VY  1981  to  cope  with  near-term 
readiness  and  sustatnabillty  problems,  the 
need  for  which  has  been  accentuated  by  re- 
cent events  in  Afghanistan.  These  include 
replenishment  spares,  war  reserve  munitions, 
and  missiles. 

2.  The  pre-Afghanlstan  decisions  reflected 
in  the  FY  1981  budget  intended  to  address. 
to  some  extent,  deficiencies  in  readiness  and 
substantially  and  past  underf  undlng  in  O&M 
accounts  have.  In  part,  been  at  the  expense  of 
plannod  modernization  programs,  specifical- 
ly, reduced  procurement  of  tactical  aircraft. 

3.  The  FY  1981  budget  request  does  not 
adequately  fund  programs  Identlfled  one  year 
ago  as  required  to  carry  out  stated  defense 
commitments.  SpeclflcaUy.  the  flve-year  ship- 
building program  is  short  at  least  ten  ships. 

4.  The  FY  1981  budget  request  does  not 
fund  program  initiatives  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  Administration's  announced  commit- 
ment to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  area.  Admiral  Long.  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Pacific  forces,  has  stated  that  at 
least  two  additional  battle  groups  are 
required. 

6.  Finally,  the  FT  1981  budget  does  not 
fund  initiatives  to  begin  to  increase  force 
structure  to  provide  the  full  capability  re- 
quired to  implement  national  strategy, 
which  calls  for  the  ability  to  cope  with  "one 
and  one-half  wars".  In  this  regard.  Army 
force  shortages  represent  the  greatest  need. 

Analysis  of  the  program  shortfalls  iden- 
tified above  leads  logically  to  the  develop- 
ment of  incremental  program  budget  options 
structured  to  provide  the  capability  to  meet 
commitments  and  reduce  risk.  Attached  are 
a  series  of  tables  that  depict  the  budget  alter- 
natives I  request  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  These  tables  Include 
the  economic  adjustments  and  manpower 
initiatives  discussed  above  and  the  respective 
programs  options  described  below. 

Program  Option  1  would  provide  funding 
to  address  critical  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
Ity  requirements  ( 1  above ) ;  to  restore  previ- 
ously planned  modernization  programs  (2 
above);  and  to  address  unprogrammed  re- 
qtilrements  to  carry  out  stated  commitments 
as  they  existed  one  year  ago  (a  portion  of  3 
above). 

Program  Option  2  would  fund  all  of  Option 
1  plus  the  remainder  of  identlfled  but  un- 
progranuned  requirements  to  carry  out  previ- 
ously existing  commitm«it8  (remaining  por- 
tion of  3  above)  and  would  fund  a  portion 
of  the  other  initiatives  required  to  execute 
the  new  Administration  policy  to  secure  VS. 
interests  in  the  Po'sian  Gulf  (4  above) . 

Program  Option  3  would  fund  Option  2 
plus  begin  to  fimd  Increases  in  force  struc- 
ture to  build  toward  a  capability  to  imple- 
ment accepted  national  security  strategy. 
Specifically,  the  first  funding  Increment 
toward  adding  a  seventeenth  active  division 
for  the  Army,  another  active  wing  for  the  Air 
Force,  and  another  carrier  battle  group  with 
associated  air  wing  for  the  Navy  would  be 
provided. 

A  thorough  assessment  of  the  FY  1981 
budget  has  been  made  and  requirements  to 
achieve  the  above  program  options  Identi- 
fied. The  program  options  as  presented  below 
do  not  Include  the  $8.4  billion  required  due 
to  economic  adjustments  to  make  the  FT 
1981  budget  "whole"  and  to  fund  recom- 


mended manpower  initiatives.  Alao  not  In- 
cluded in  these  figures  presented  to  you  are 
offsets  for  cuts  to  the  defense  budget  made 
by  the  Congress  during  the  authorizaton  and 
appropriation  process.  However,  based  upon 
past  experience,  it  is  not  expected  such  cuts 
could  exceed  2.5  percent  of  the  request  from 
the  departments. 

Program  Option  1  requires  additional 
funding  of  $7.15  billion  for  procurement. 
HDTdcE,  and  O&M  programs,  excluding  any 
manpower,  pay,  or  legislative  inltlativea. 

Program  Option  2  requires  funding  of  $18.1 
billion,  excluding  manpower  initiatives. 

Program  Option  3  requires  funding  of 
$22.85  billion,  excluding  manpower  initia- 
tives. 

The  absolute  minimiim  which  can  con- 
ceivably be  accepted  is  Option  1,  and  even 
here,  it  must  be  restated,  no  provision  would 
be  made  for  supporting  the  President's  new 
commitment  for  Persian  Oulf  security.  Op- 
tion 2  is  the  minimum  required  to  provide 
a  modest  capability  to  sup[>ort  U.S.  secu- 
rity interests  In  the  wake  of  the  invasion  ot 
Afghanistan  and  rising  tension  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area.  Option  3  is  my  recommended 
choice  and  must  ultimately  be  pursued  aa 
U.S.  force  posture  is  redefined  to  be  consist- 
ent with  UB.  national  strategy. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that,  although  not  by  de- 
sign, ^proximately  one-half  the  identlfled 
funding  of  each  option  goes  toward  moderni- 
zation and  one-half  toward  readiness  and 
sustainablllty. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  included 
within  the  national  security  (050)  function 
are  programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
In  support  of  the  strategic  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  appears  that  Uie 
national  security  programs  of  DOE  are  sig- 
nificantly underfunded.  Approximately  $400 
mUllon  in  additional  authority  will  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  tt^t  important  defense  pro- 
grams are  not  impaired. 

Also  included  in  function  060  is  the  ceU- 
Ing  for  intelligence  activities  which.  It  Is 
my  belief,  require  an  additional  $100  mlllicm 
In  the  FY  1981  budget. 

Independent  of  the  assessment  which  pro- 
duced the  above  options,  the  Service  Chiefs 
recently  responded  to  a  question  from  Sena- 
tor Jackson  as  to  what  new  funding  U  re- 
quired to  address  force  deficiencies  and  the 
new  environment  created  by  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  The  Service  Chiefs 
identified  program  requirements  of  $3.5  bU- 
lion for  FY  1980,  exclusive  of  lnfiatic»i  and 
fuel  cost  increases.  In  addition,  for  FY  1981. 
the  Services  identified  deficiencies  of  $10.6 
bUlion.  again  exclusive  of  fuel  cost  Increases 
or  manpower  i>ay  initiatives.  These  funding 
requirements  He  between  Alternatives  1  and 
2.  This  separate  analysis  serves  as  an  inde- 
pendent Service  validation  of  both  the  re- 
quirements and  the  priorities.  The  specific 
program  requirements,  though  not  identical. 
are  remarkably  simUar  with  total  funding 
apportionment  between  modernization  and 
readiness  and  sustainablllty  quite  similar. 

In  simunary,  these  three  alternatives, 
which  I  firmly  believe  warrant  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Budget  Committee,  would 
embody  the  respective  program  options  speci- 
fied above  plus  the  required  eoonomlo  adjust- 
ments and  recommended  manpower  Initia- 
tives. The  alternatives  require  funding  of 
$16.6  billion  (Alternative  1).  $21.6  tollUoQ 
(Alternative  2).  and  $31.8  bUllon  (Alterna- 
tive 3) . 

Secretary  Brown,  In  dtlng  a  new  consensus 
on  the  need  for  more  military  capabUity — 
reinforced  by  events  in  Iran,  but  now  even 
more  greatly  reinforced  by  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan — ^made  the  specific 
point  that  the  United  States  may  well  be  at 
a  critical  point  In  its  history  and  that  we 
have  deferred  too  long  the  decision  to  re- 
main the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  The 
alternative  is  to  allow  ourselves  to  slip  into 
inferiority   and   weakness   where  principles 
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iness and  sustainablllty;  restore  previously 
planned  modernization  programs;  and  to  ad- 
dress unprogrammed  requirements  to  carry 
out  stated  commitments  as  they  existed  one 
year  ago. 

2.  Alternative  1  plus  additional  unpro- 
grammed requirements  to  carry  out  pre- 
viously existing  commitments  and  funding 
of  a  portion  of  programs  to  secure  U.S.  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Alternative  2  plus  program  initiatives  to 
develop  U.S.  force  capabilities  to  support 
U.S.  "one  and  one-half  wars"  force  planning 
strategy. 
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Approximately     one-half     the     Identtfled 

funding  on  each  option  goes  toward  modern- 
ization and  one-half  toward  readiness  and 
sustainablllty. 

DOE  military  activities  require  additional 
funding  of  9400  million  to  insure  that  im- 
portant defense  programs  are  not  impaired. 

Intelligence  activities  require  an  additional 
$100  million  in  the  FY81  defense  budget. 

Independent  of  the  Tower  assessment,  the 
Service  Chiefs  responded  to  Senator  Jack- 
son regarding  what  new  funding  is  required 
to  address  force  deSciencles  and  the  new 
security  environment.  The  Chiefs  Identlfled 
additional  requirements  and  priorities  of 
$10.6  billion  for  PY81.  exclusive  of  fuel  cost 
increases  or  manpower  pay  initiatives.  This 
l?  csentlally  between  Fenator  Tower's  Alter- 
native 1  and  Alternative  2. 


A  MASTER  BUILDER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  last  Friday  in  Baltimore  of  our 
former  colleague.  Representative  George 
H.  Fallon,  brings  the  curtain  down  a 
little  further  on  a  buoyant  and  more  op- 
timistic period  in  American  life,  a  period 
which  has  almost  faded  from  memory, 
but  it  was  a  period  of  enormous  legisla- 
tive activity  and  physical  development. 

George  Fallon  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  first  post-war 
Congress  in  1946.  As  a  young  Congress- 
man who  had  experienced  the  economic 
collapse  of  the  Great  Depression,  he  was 
aware  of  the  economic  imperative  of 
completing  the  domestic  agenda  Presi- 
dent Truman  inherited  from  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  which  was  aimed,  at  guar- 
anteeing employment  and  security  for 
all  Americans.  He  worked  quietly  and 
diligently  in  the  House  to  propel  the 
country  toward  these  goals  and  emerged 
in  the  mid-1950's  as  a  major  figure  in 
implementing  the  country's  vast  post- 
war public  works  program,  which  helped 
create  the  America  we  know  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  George  Fallon  under- 
stood the  historical  link  between  public 
works  and  the  Nation's  growing  economy. 
That  is  why  he  actively  promoted  devel- 
opment of  seaports,  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, of  airports,  of  Federal  construction 
projects  of  all  kinds,  and  ultimately  of 
the  Nation's  highways. 


George  Fallon,  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  helped  to  open  up  America.  He 
became  the  architect  of  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  He  recognized  that  the  future 
of  America  was  inextricably  tied  to 
American's  love  affair  with  the  automo- 
bile, and  he  gave  us  the  mobility  we 
craved  on  a  vast  system  of  roadways 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast  and  link- 
ing urban,  suburban,  and  rural  America. 
In  today's  gasoline-short  society,  many 
have  called  the  Nation's  highway  system 
into  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  most  Americans  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  superior  transportation  sys- 
tem which  serves  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try today  and  will  continue  to  serve  it 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  longtime  Maryland  colleague, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edito- 
rial on  George  Fallon  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  March  25,  1980.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oeorce  H.  Fallon 
On  his  way  to  a  26-year  career  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Oeorge  H.  Fallon 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Congress.  First  as  acting  chairman,  then  later 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  be  oversaw  that  most  priceless 
of  political  provisions — the  pork  barrel.  Dur- 
ing the  1950s  and  early  196Ds  the  Fallon 
conmlttee  drafted  and  delivered  some  of  the 
nation's  most  expensive  projects.  Whether 
highway,  airport  or  harbor — whatever  the 
need — the  committee's  decisions  meant  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  accounted  for  countless 
Jobs  back  home. 

These  mammoth  outlays  weren't  Inspired 
by  thoughtless  spendthrifts.  Most  committee 
members  had  experienced  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  sought  to  encourage  an  expanded, 
yet  sound,  economy.  In  addition,  millions  of 
ex-servicemen  were  returning  from  World 
War  II  eager  to  start  a  family,  drive  a  car 
and  build  a  dream  house  in  the  suburbs. 
What  better  way  to  Ckchieve  it  than  through 
Mr.  Fallon's  interstate  highway  system? 

In  Oeorge  Fallon,  who  died  Friday  at  77, 
the  House  chose  an  almost  perfect  colleague 
to  dispense  such  Important  projects.  He  was 
quiet,  almost  shy,  never  a  brash  or  boastful 
politician.  Someone  else  might  have  used  his 
chairmanship  to  twist  arms.  Mr.  Fallon  was 
benign.  He  made  certain  no  congressman  or 
district  was  slighted.  If  challenged  about  his 
committee's  considerable  spending  programs, 
the  congressman  would  point  to  new  state 
and  federal  revenues  that  had  been  generated 
and  to  new  communities  that  had  prospered 
and  grovim,  thanks  to  this  congressional 
largess. 

His  unshakable  support  of  the  Vietnam 
War — when  other  congressmen  began  hav- 
ing doubts — helped  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  win  the 
Fallon  seat  in  the  old  Third  district  In  1970. 
But  the  slight  that  most  disillusioned  Mr. 
Fallon  was  how  voters  In  North  and  North- 
east Baltimore  could  reject  the  father  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  "I  thought  I  was 
helping  people."  he  told  a  reporter  shortly 
after  his  defeat. 

Building  and  extending  roads  might  seem 
questionable  by  today's  standards,  what  with 
limited  energy  supplies.  But  In  1964  oil  was 
plentiful  and  the  economy  needed  a  substan- 
tial boost.  For  a  quiet,  unpretentious  man 
like  Oeorge  Fallon,  who  would  rather  have 
thrown  out  the  first  ball  at  a  sandlot  game 
In  Clifton  Park  than  at  Memorial  Stadium, 
concrete  and  steel  was  an  Ideal  response. 
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THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
professional  career  stretching  from 
Woodrow  Wilson's  age  of  reform  to 
Jimmy  Carter's  age  of  lowered  expecta- 
tions, Gerald  W.  Johnson's  incisive,  often 
acerbic  commentary  on  American  poll- 
tics  has  Ijeen  fervent,  enlightening  and 
passionately  literate.  His  death  In  Balti- 
more the  other  day  at  the  age  of  89  stills 
an  experienced  and  valuable  pen  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lose. 

In  a  period  increasingly  characterized 
by  moral  confusion,  political  expediency 
and  the  cant  of  media  hype  Gerald 
Johnson,  with  his  friend  and  fellow  Sun- 
man,  H.  L.  Mencken,  waged  incessant 
and  total  war.  Gerald  Johnson,  like  his 
contemporary  Walter  Lippmann,  was  an 
old-fashioned  American  moralist,  whose 
concept  of  American  democrucy  was 
rooted  in  the  fixed  certitudes  of  the 
18th  century  enlightenment  and  em- 
bodied in  the  principles  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

At  a  testimonial  on  his  70th  birthday 
in  1960,  his  friend  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
came  to  Baltimore  to  honor  the  man  he 
called,  "the  conscience  of  America." 
Prom  the  library  of  his  townhouse  on 
Baltimore's  Bolton  Hill,  Gerald  Johnson 
poured  out  a  steady  stream  of  commen- 
tary— books,  articles,  monographs,  let- 
ters— for  more  than  a  half  century  in 
support  of  his  classical  Uberal  view  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system. 

Pew  social  commentators  and  colum- 
nists could  match  his  prolific  body  of 
work,  which  he  continued  to  produce  on 
his  ancient  typewriter  right  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  an  inveterate 
writer  of  letters  not  only  to  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper  on  which  he  served  as 
an  editorial  writer,  the  Baltimore  Sim, 
but  to  elected  officials  like  myself.  I  was 
always  glad  to  hear  from  him  and  felt 
better  for  the  advice  and  counsel  he 
offered.  I  was  privileged  to  have  his 
friendship  and  to  enjoy  his  company. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Sim  of  March  24,  1980, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oerald  W.  Johnson 

Witty,  insightful  and  prodigious  in  his 
verbal  output,  Oerald  W.  Johnson  over  his 
lifetime  was  a  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
columnist,  book  reviewer,  television  com- 
mentator, historian,  bio^apber.  novelist, 
lecturer  and  magazine  contributor.  For  many 
Baltlmoreans,  he  was  also  a  friend  and  lively 
conversationalist  of  broad  human  interests. 
But  first  and  foremost  by  his  own  definition 
of  the  word  he  was  a  lourna'lst.  which  to 
him  meant  a  writer  who  sought  through  his- 
torical perspective  and  an  understanding  of 
the  Interplay  of  political  and  social  trends 
to  reveal  the  true  Imoort  of  current  events, 
which  bare  facts  alone  could  not  convey. 

Schooled  in  the  enlightened  Baptist  doc- 
trines of  Wake  Forest  College,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  only  20  years  old  In  1910  when  he  started 
a  newspaper  In  Thomasvllle,  N.C.,  and,  apart 
from  World  War  I  Infantry  service  in  France, 
wrote  continuously  thereafter  for  nearly  70 
years,  untU  his  Infirmities  forced  him  from 
his  typewriter  and  an  unfinished  book  manu- 
script early  in  1980.  To  Baltimore's  good  for- 
tune,  most   of   his  remarkable  career  wss 


spent  In  Baltimore,  where  be  came  from  a 
Greensboro  newspaper  in  1926  to  join  the 
Sunpapers  as  an  editorial  writer. 

Increasingly  at  odds  with  prevailing  edi- 
torial policy  from  New  Deal  days  onward,  Mr. 
Johnson  left  the  Sunpapers  in  1943  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  outside  virrlting.  Instltutlon- 
aUy  we  differed,  but  the  parting  did  not 
diminish  our  respect  for  the  man  or,  as  Bal- 
timore readers  know,  Mr.  Johnson's  con- 
tinued readiness  to  write  occasional  articles 
for  us.  Of  liberal  persuasion  with  a  moralist's 
certainty  of  goodness  and  evil,  Mr.  Jc^nson 
had  his  heroes  and  vlUlans,  to  be  extolled  or 
excoriated  in  a  flurry  of  vivid  prose,  and  no 
writer  could  more  tellingly  summon  support- 
ing evidence  from  a  host  of  historical  and 
literary  figures. 

A  great  admirer  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  with 
whom  he  had  shared  his  early  newspaper 
days  here,  Mr.  Johnson  recalled  years  after- 
ward that  Mencken  had  once  said  to  him. 
"Johnson,  you  and  I  are  very  fortunate 
people  In  that  we  can  make  a  Uvlng  by  doing 
what  we  would  do  anyhow;  not  many  can 
say  that."  He  came  to  regard  this  as  a  darkly 
pessimistic  view  of  the  working  world,  but 
how  true  it  was  in  his  own  case:  Gerald 
Johnson  wrote  because  it  was  his  life's  call- 
ing, whatever  its  rewards,  and  we  feel  l>ereft 
now  in  the  realization  that  the  mail  no 
longer  will  be  enlivened  by  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Baltimore's  clarion  voice  of  un- 
compromising conscience. 


HIKING  TO  A  BETTER  LIFE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  worked  to  preserve  the  C.  It  O.  Ca- 
nal and  to  establish  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
National  Park,  I  am  always  delighted 
when  some  new  bit  of  evidence  turns  up 
to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  that  effort. 

Just  this  week  a  story  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Chip  Brown  reminds  us  anew 
of  the  enormous  contribution  the  park 
makes  to  the  public  good.  Mr.  Brown 
writes  of  an  expedition  along  the  canal 
that  could  well  prove  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  lives  of  a  group  of  troubled 
young  teenagers.  He  describes  their  proj- 
ect this  way: 

For  13  days  this  band  of  maladjusted 
school  kids,  who  had  never  done  much  of 
anything  In  their  14  years  except  get  into 
trouble,  had  trekked  160  miles  through  snow, 
muck  and  dust  down  the  entire  course  of  the 
C.  &  O.  canal  towpath. 

Along  the  way,  the  group  was  exposed 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  nature's  moods 
and  of  her  flora  and  fauna.  But  most  im- 
portantly these  kids  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  undertake  a  major  chal- 
lenge and  to  succeed.  As  one  of  their 
counselors  put  it:  "Where  kids  who  have 
a  history  of  failure  succeed  at  some- 
thing, it's  a  great  thing  to  see." 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  along  on  that 
hike  when  the  youngsters  first  caught 
sight  of  a  wedge  of  Canada  geese  rising 
from  the  water.  It  is  a  sight  I  know  well 
but  it  is  always  breathtaking.  As  one  of 
the  boys  wrote :  "It  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful sight  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  hike  was  organized  by  the  For 
Love  of  Children  Wilderness  School 
which  helps  young  people  resolve  beha- 
vior problems  through  participation  in 
a  strenuous  outdoors  program.  I  hope  it 
will  be  the  first  of  many  such  programs 
along  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  for  no  one  can 
fail  to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the 
park  and  the  bounties  of  nature  it  dis- 
closes to  those  who  explore  its  length. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  BAr. 
Brown's  article,  entitled  "Hiking  to  a 
Better  Life,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hiking  to  a  Better  Life:   Conqttxrimg  the 

Canal  Gives  Problem  Yotttrs  Sense  or 

Success 

(By  Chip  Brown) 

The  "Ravens"  shed  their  backpacks  and 
dropped  a  length  of  twine  into  a  muddy 
Potomac  slough  yesterday,  hoping  to  hook 
some  more  catfish  where  the  river  spreads 
wide  at  the  Seneca  Breaks,  20  mUes  up- 
stream from  the  Washington  area  where 
these  hikers  used  to  smoke  grass,  burgle 
homes  and  punch  school  teachers. 

For  13  days,  this  band  of  maladjusted 
school  kids  who  had  never  done  much  of 
anything  in  their  14  years  except  get  Into 
trouble,  had  trekked  160  mUes  through 
snow,  muck  and  dtist  down  the  entire  course 
of  the  C&O  canal  towpath. 

Although  most  of  them  read  at  only 
fourth-grade  levels,  they  kept  Journals.  They 
watched  Canada  geese  and  black  snakes  and 
were  Itilled  to  sleep  each  night  by  owls  and 
the  murmuring  river.  Most  importantly,  for 
kids  who  had  run  away  from  their  problems 
In  the  past,  they  stuck  to  their  plan. 

"Where  kids  who  have  a  history  of  faUure 
succeed  at  something.  It's  a  great  thing  to 
see,"  said  Robert  Griffith  a  counselor  at  the 
For  Love  of  Children  Wilderness  School  In 
West  Virginia  where  the  expedition  was 
hatched. 

The  Wilderness  School,  founded  in  1972  on 
a  wooded  tract  near  Harpers  Ferry  and  the 
Shenandoah  River,  specializes  in  teaching 
youths  between  the  ages  of  9  and  16  to 
resolve  behavior  problems.  The  pupUs,  many 
of  them  from  the  Washington  area,  are  en- 
rolled by  parents,  public  school  officials  and 
even  courts  as  an  alternative  to  detention.  It 
Is  a  vigorous  outdoor -oriented  program  in 
which  the  youths  learn  drafting  and  carpen- 
try, actuaUy  constructing  shelters  In  the 
woods. 

There  were  originally  10  Ravens— one  of 
four  groups  at  the  school — but  one  of  them 
"decided  he  preferred  the  detention  center 
to  the  hike, "  Griffith  said. 

But  with  Just  22  more  milestones  to  notch 
to  complete  a  two-week  odyssey  that  began 
March  10  at  the  canal's  western  terminus 
in  Cumberland.  Md.,  the  long  Journey  was 
anything  but  an  ordeal  for  the  Ravens  fish- 
ing and  taking  a  breather  at  Lock  23  yes- 
terday. 

"I  can't  believe  we've  hiked  this  far.  We're 
breaking  the  school  record,"  said  14-year-old 
Vincent,  who  says  he  used  to  'smoke  reefer 
and  punch  my  teacher  for  no  reason." 

"It  looks  so  long,"  he  said,  holding  up 
a  National  Park  service  map  of  the  canal. 
"One  night  we  saw  80  Canada  geese.  They 
landed  on  the  river  above  us.  Then  they 
took  off.  It  looked  Just  like  a  sleigh  taking 
off." 

"It  was  Just  a  white  streak  taking  off  from 
the  water,"  said  14-year-old  Nathaniel. 

"It  was  the  most  t>eautlful  sight  I  have 
ever  seen."  wrote  15-year-old  Skip  in  his 
dog-earred  spiral  notebook. 

"These  are  guys  who  would  lie  down  after 
five  miles  with  no  packs  and  complain  they 
were  tired,"  said  22-year-old  counselor  Dave 
Turner,  remembering  the  two  practice  hikes 
the  Ravens  had  made  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  "Yesterday  they  hiked  17  miles  with 
packs.  The  only  reason  they  could  succeed  is 
that  they  got  sucked  together  as  a  group.  It's 
something  they'll  look  back  on  their  whole 
lives." 

The  red  tx>bber  at  the  end  of  the  catfish 
line  suddenly  Jumped. 

"Mike,"  Skip  cried.  "Aw.  it's  gone.  Man, 
you  dont  know  how  to  flab." 
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the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFEKEIED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


went  further  along,  Inspect- 

]  Qcks.  studying  plants  with  their 

learning    about    igneotis    and 

rocks,    the    grim    reality    of 

food,  known  to  hikers  the  world 

on  the  Ravens. 

stroganoff,  which  the  group  had 

their   extensive   planning   weeks 

,  particularly  disturbed  Danny. 

taste  too  bad,"  he  recalled.  "But 

right  with  your  stomach." 

16-year-old  who  said  he  "didn't 

^Ith  his  parents"  conceded,  "I'd 

than  locked  up." 

blamed  the  stomach  ailments 

number  of  them  on  their  food 

water  they  had  to  drink — an  aU 

of  the  muddy  Potomac  whose 

they  eliminated  with  iodine. 

like  jet  fuel,"  said  John  14. 

in  which,  according  to  Skip's 

of  the  Ravens  was  bitten  in  the 

a  wounded  woodchuck  that  had 

by  the  group's  black  labrador 

were  more  serene  encounters 

vildllfe — beavers,   two   swans,   a 

lakes.  Skip  learned  to  tell  male 

mallard  ducks  apart,  and  Vln- 

the  feather  out  of  a  dead  duck 

to  "clean  my  ears."  They  caught 

they  sliced  and  cooked  on  a 

watched  the  river  ebb  and 

changing  weather. 

keeps   you   awake   at   night," 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  has  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

On  March  24,  1980: 
S.  2325.  An  act  to  provide  that  receipts 
from  certain  sales  of  items  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  Senators  and  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
such  Items  were  purcbaaed. 

Cn  March  25,  1980: 
S.  1464.  An  act  to  authorize  the  volun- 
tary Interservlce  transfer  of  officers  between 
the  commissioned  corps  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
and  the  Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  advance 
payments  of  pay  and  allowances  to  officers 
of  such  corps  under  the  same  conditions 
that  apply  to  advance  payments  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  provide  officers 
of  such  corps  the  same  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  that  apply  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 


tiey 
tte 


Uug:  It  me  a  lot  of  things,"  Vincent 


they  hit  the  confluence  of  the 
the   Shenandoah   at   Harpers 
they  were  resuppUed  with  food 
increased  again  to  50  pounds, 
lad  tough  feet,  and  the  squab- 
Rolls  and  who  had  the  most 
army  issue  tents  had  all  but 
counselors  were  still  worried 
got  toward  the  metropolitan 
Ravens  might  be  tempted  to 
their  old  baimts. 

conference,"  said  Turner.  "We 
Are  you  going  to  run  7'  "  The 
and  that  they  wanted  to  An- 
as a  group, 
no  fish  yesterday,  but  no  one 
were   looking    forward   to    a 
llnner   of   real    food    that    the 
promised  them  when  the  two- 
'   was   done.   They   shouldered 
md  set  off  for  the  city. 


PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

from  the  President  of  the 

Sta^s    were   communicated    to 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4996)  to  restore  to  the  Shivwitz, 
Kanosh,  Koosharem,  and  Indian  Pealcs 
Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah,  and 
with  respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of 
Paiute  Indians  of  Utah  to  restore  or  con- 
firm, the  Federal  trust  relationship  and 
to  restore  to  members  of  such  bands 
those  Federal  services  and  benefits  fur- 
nished to  American  Indian  tribes  by 
reason  of  such  trust  relationship,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the' 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4068.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete  ves- 
sels to  Coast  Line  Co.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  6043.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and 
similar  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  194  of  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  appointed  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  ex  officio,  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  US.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
year  1980,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  301  of  the  78th 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
has  appointed  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  AtjCoin, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  ex  officio,  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  for  the  year 
1980,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Hoxrsc  Bnxs  and  joikt  RESOLtmoN  sxomo 
At  2:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  24.  An  Act  to  improve  bud<'et  man- 
agement and  expenditure  control  by  revis- 
ing certain  provisions  relating  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Inspectors  General 
of  the  Departments  of  Energy  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2676.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations fc»-  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  year 
I9?0.  anrl  'or  ot*-er  purposes: 

H.R.  2797.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections related  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978; 
H.R.  4996.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Shiv- 
witz, Kanosh,  Koosharem.  and  Indian  Peaks 
Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Paiute 
Indians  of  Utah,  to  restore  or  confirm,  the 
Federal  trust  relationship,  to  restore  to  mem- 
bers of  such  Bands  those  Federal  services 
and  benefits  furnished  to  American  Indian 
Tribes  by  reason  of  such  trtist  relationship, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  463.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  5  through  October 
11,  1980,  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Jotat  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  DeConcini)  . 

At  3:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bill  and  joint 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6410.  An  act  to  re»lnce  paperwork  and 
enhance  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Oovernment  and  the  private  sector  by  im- 
proving Federal  information  policymaking, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  514.  A  joint  resolution  making 
additional   funds  available   by  transfer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,   1980, 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
EintoLLXD  jonn'  aESOLtrnoK  bignxo 

At  5:59  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  s'gned  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  514.  A  joint  resolution  making 
additional  funds  available  by  transfer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980, 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 


HOUSE  BILL  HELD  AT  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  read  by  title 
and  ordered  held  at  the  desk,  by  previ- 
ous unanimous  consent: 
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H.R.  4088.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  (Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete  vessels 
to  Coast  Line  Co.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  suid  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  5043.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  bankruptcy.  Insolvency,  and 
similar  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  6410.  An  act  to  reduce  paperwork 
and  enhance  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  Government  and  the  private  sector  by 
improving  Federal  Information  policymak- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE    AND    OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

EC-3349.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  an  adequate 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  has  been 
accomplished  re  the  Second  Bacon  Siphon 
and  Tunnel,  Columbia  Basin  Project,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  suscepti- 
ble to  the  production  of  agricultural  crops 
by  means  of  irrigation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

E(3-3350.  A  communication  from  the  clerk, 
U.S.  (Jourt  of  Claims,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  certified  copy  of  the  court's  Judg- 
ment order  of  March  18,  1980,  entering  par- 
tial judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  In  Txirtle 
Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  versus 
the  United  States,  Nos.  113,  246,  191,  221, 
In  the  sum  of  $47,376,622.93;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-3351.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
slst,int  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations, 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  a  study  has 
been  conducted  with  respect  to  converting 
the  function  of  providing  custodial  services 
at  Port  Ord,  Calif.  Medical  Department  Ac- 
tivity, and  a  decision  has  been  made  that 
performance  under  contract  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  accomplishing  It;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-33S2.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  that  a  study  has  been  conducted 
with  respect  to  converting  the  function  of 
providing  custodial  services  at  the  Naval 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mecbanlcsburg. 
Pa.,  and  a  decision  has  been  made  that  per- 
formance under  contract  Is  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  accomplishing  it;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3353.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  Defense  Articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  825  million;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3354.  A  communication  from  ths  Direc- 
tor, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  Defence  Articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3355.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  April  through 
September  1979  (last  half  of  fiscal  year  1979) 
listings  of  Department  of  Defense  contracts 
negotiated    under    section    2304(a)  11    and 


2304(a)  16;    to    the    Conmilttee    on    Armed 
Services. 

EC-3356.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  an  interim  repcrt  of  progress  on 
the  Remote  Claims  Impact  Study;  to  the 
Committed  on  Banking,  Hotislng.  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3357.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  activities  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  financial  condition  of  rail- 
roads which  have  outstanding  certificates 
guaranteed  under  the  Emergency  Rail  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-663;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3358.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  annual  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations  of  the  railroad 
rehablUtatlon  and  Improvement  fund  and 
the  obligation  guarantee  fund  established 
pursuant  to  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  Public  Law 
91-210;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  suid  Transportation. 

EC-3359.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Report  of  Re- 
view and  Revision  of  Royalty  Payments  for 
Fiscal  Years  1978  and  1979  for  Federal  On- 
shore and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS) 
Oil  and  Gas  Leases";  to  the  Con.mlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EO3330.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  setting  forth  his  de- 
termination to  direct  expedited  considera- 
tion of  adjustment  assistance  petitions  from 
workers  and  firms  in  the  U.S.  leather  wear- 
ing apparel  Industry  and  his  decision  that 
import  reUef  Is  not  In  the  national  economic 
Interest,  and  explaining  the  reasons  for  his 
decision;  to  the  Committee  on  Penance. 

EO-3361.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Universal  Social  Security  Coverage  Study 
Group;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3362.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
within  60  days  after  the  execution  thereof: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3363.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  TreasiUTr  (Legislative 
Affairs) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  proj- 
ect performance  audit  reports  prepared  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD)  and  project  per- 
formance or  completion  reports  prepared  by 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-3361.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  U.N.  Participation  Act, 
certain  passport  authorities,  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3365.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  sys- 
tem of  records  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Implementing 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3366.  A  commiinlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EO-3367.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Minority 


Business  Development  Agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3368.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority 
for  appointment  and  compensation  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3369.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Records  Management  Branch  and 
Privacy  Liaison  Officer.  Federal  Commxinica- 
tlons  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of 
records  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  implementing  the  Privacy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3370.  A  commxmlcatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  donate  to  State  and 
local  governments  certain  Federal  personal 
property  loaned  to  them  for  civil  defense  use; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3371.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
continuing  education  and  the  retention  of 
primary  care  providers  In  medically  under- 
Eerved  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3372.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  1/ySQ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  6029.  An  act  providing  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-644). 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  598.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  In  U- 
censes  to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell 
trademarked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws  (together  with  mi- 
nority views)    (Rept.  No.  95-645). 

By  Mr.  PEliL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administaratlon.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  66a) ,  re- 
lating to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  for  carrylnft  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  Act  (Rept.  No.  96-646) . 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  oo 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  393.  An  original  resolution  to 
transfer  the  permanent  records  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  to  the  National  Archives, 
subject  to  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon  (Rept. 
No.  96-647) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The   following   executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  LpKO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

Cesar  A.  #erales,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Ciirtla  Alaii  Hessler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  t  e  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 


nc»ninations  from  the 
on  Finance  were  reported 
with  the  r^ommendation  that  they  be 
oonflrmed,  iubject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  (  f  the  Senate.) 


INTROE  [JCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JO:  NT  RESOLUTIONS 


The  follaJKring 
tions  w&re 
seccmd  time 
referred  as 


bills  and  joint  resolu- 
ihtroduced,  read  the  first  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  and 
indicated: 


By  Mr 

S.  3480.  A 
Earnings 
Committee 
By  Mr 
S.   2481.   A 
McKee;  to 
By  Mr 
Pom, 
S.  2482. A 
National 
to  the 
Resources. 


NELSON: 

bin  entitled  the  "Accumiilated 
Adjustment  Act   of    1980:    to   the 
Finance. 
DtTRKIN: 

bill   for  the  relief  of  John  B. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HUDDLESTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Lvgab)  : 

to  establish  the  Falls  of  Ohio 

Monument,  and  for  other  purposes; 

on   Energy  and  Natural 


01 


the 


till 


Com]  ilttee 


STATEME^  TS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  ANP  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


Eamu«:s 
imin 
M- 
NEUON 


an 


S.  2<«80 
la  ted 
to  the  Comti 

By 
•  Mr 

man  of  the 
mittee,  I 
cimiulated 
1980.  another 
business 
new,  small 
in    raising, 
capital.  I 
ately  referr^ 
be  printed 
remarks. 


i:a. 


c;  pital 


as  t 


n 


ceilir  g 


fr  jm 


This  bill 
accumulatec 
the   Internal 
present  level 

Th 
has  been  a 
beginning 
system.  The 
how  much 
allowed  to 
cumulation 
needs  of  thu 
have    the 
matters. 

These 


busin(  sses 


and 


many 

counting 

generated 

which 

management 


In    1975. 
Committee 
tion's 
als.  we  propbsed 


bill  entitled  the  "Accumu- 
Adjustment  Act  of  1980"; 
'ttee  on  Finance. 
NELSON: 

Mr.  President,  as  chsUr- 

Senate  Small  Business  Com- 

introducing  today  the  Ac- 

mings  Adjustment  Act  of 

in  a  series  of  bills  on  smaU 

formation — to    assist 

and  independent  businesses 

retaining,    and    recovering 

that  the  bill  be  appropri- 

and  that  a  copy  of  the  text 

the  Record  following  my 


WH/  r   THB    BILL    WOtTLO   DO 


Should  raise  the  amoimt  of 

earnings  permitted  under 

Revenue  Code   from   the 

of  $150,000  to  $250,000. 

on  accumulated  earnings 

i^urring  issue  ever  since  the 

the  corporate  income  tax 

controversy  has  been  over 

(  apital  businesses  should  be 

retain,  how  closely  this  ac- 

1  oust  be  related  to  the  future 

business,  and  who  should 

burden    of    proof    in    these 


disputes 


have   been  costly  to 

in  time  as  well  as  ac- 

legal  expense,  and  have 

considerable      imcertainty 

detrf^cts  from  efiQcient  business 


BACKCROt7ND 


following    Small    Business 

Searings  on  the  admlnistra- 

emergfncy  tax  stimulation  propos- 

increasing  in  the  level 


of  permissible  accumulated  earnings 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000  (S.  1119,  the 
Emergency  Small  Business  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act) .  Tliis  recommendation  was 
acc^ted  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
enacted  into  law  as  part  of  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975. 

INTLATION    HAS    MADE    rUKTHEB    ADJUSTMENT 
DESIRABLE 

During  the  past  5  years,  inflation  has 
increased  costs  of  doing  business  by 
approximately  one-third  (37.4  per- 
cent) .•  This  would  argue  for  an  increase 
in  the  ceiling  to  approximately  $200,000. 
The  bill  suggests  a  figure  of  $250,000, 
because  fixed  dollar  limitations  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  such  as  this  are 
only  looked  at  periodically — 5  years  ago 
in  this  particular  case. 

PROBLEMS    SHOULD    BE   EXPLORED 

There  are  numerous  questions  about 
the  proposal  which  should  be  explored. 
We  should  learn,  for  example,  how  many 
firms  are  adversely  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent $150,000  limit.  I  have  asked  that  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  gather  statistics  about 
the  administrative  proceedings  and  court 
cases  which  are  underway  in  this  area, 
so  that  we  can  find  out.  We  must  know 
what  the  revenue  affects  are,  and  have 
also  requested  this  information. 

I  would  think  that  in  today's  change- 
able circumstances,  business  manage- 
ment of  capital  it  has  struggled  to 
accumulate  could  be  complicated  by  a 
statutory  ceiling  or  administrative  rules 
which  were  rigidly  imposed.  For  example, 
if  a  business  is  forced  to  alter  its  plans,  it 
might  face  a  stiff  penalty  tax  of  27 '/a 
percent  or  more. 

We  should  therefore  inquire  of  both 
the  Government  and  private  experts  as 
to  just  what  is  troubling  businesses  under 
the  present  law  and  regulations.  I  have 
asked  for  the  Tretisury  Department's 
views  in  all  of  these  matters. 

It  is  gratifying  that  hearings  are  about 
to  begin  on  small  business  capital  forma- 
tion tax  bills  in  the  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee on  Taxation  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  I  would  hope  these  issues 
can  receive  early  consideration  by  being 
discussed  as  a  part  of  these  hearings. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  inflation 
of  the  last  5  years  justifles  an  increase 
in  the  accumulative  earnings  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  hope 
that  all  of  the  considerations  will  be 
thoroughly  studied  in  the  forthcoming 
hearings  on  capital  formation  bills,  so 
that  some  progress  can  be  made  in  1980 
on  legislation  along  these  lines.* 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Bayh,  and 
Mr.  LuGAR) : 
S.  2482.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Palls 
of  Ohio  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.    HUDDLESTON.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation,  with 
Senators  Ford,  Bayh,  and  Lugar,  desig- 


'Increaae  In  gross  national  product  deflator 
from  Ist  quarter  1075  to  4th  quarter  of  1979. 


nating  the  Falls  of  Ohio  as  a  national 
monument,  providing  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  protection  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  Falls  of  Ohio  is  a  geological  and 
historical  treasure,  virtually  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  large  metropolitan  area  between 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
It  is  the  only  place  where  the  Ohio  River 
flows  over  bare  bedrock  and  a  fossilized 
coral  reef. 

The  falls  is  associated  with  this  area's 
rich  and  colorful  history,  from  the  flat- 
boat  and  steamboat  era  to  the  present. 
It  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Midwestern  United  States 
as  a  gateway  to  the  West,  attracting 
many  settlers  who  traveled  down  the 
Ohio  River. 

Geologists  worldwide  consider  the 
falls  to  be  of  primary  significance.  Since 
1820,  the  niiming  and  standard  identifi- 
cation of  over  900  fossil  species  has  been 
based  upon  specimens  collected  at  the 
300-miUion-year-old  '  coral  reef.  The 
fossil  corals  and  associated  species  in 
the  limestone  formations  of  the  falls 
played  an  important  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  science  of  paleontology 
in  America.  The  geologic  history  of  the 
falls  is  representative  of  a  period  almost 
125  years  prior  to  the  age  of  dinosaurs. 

Because  of  these  features,  the  Falls 
has  been  recognized  as  having  education 
value.  Both  the  Louisville  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Science  and  the 
Children's  Museum  of  Indianapolis  have 
developed  programs  dealing  with  the 
Falls.  It  has  become  a  popular  spot  for 
museum-organized  "explorer's  outings" 
and  family  field  trips. 

The  significance  of  the  Falls  of  Ohio 
was  recognized  in  1966  when  it  was  des- 
ignated a  national  landmark.  There  is 
no  funding,  however,  for  protection  of 
national  landmarks,  and  because  of  this 
lack  of  protection,  the  Falls  is  in  serious 
danger  today  from  a  number  of  sources. 
A  change  in  river  flow,  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mc Alpine  Dam,  has 
caused  excess  silting,  obscuring  many 
of  the  fossils  and  threatening  the  coral 
reef.  Souvenir  hunters  and  vandals 
threaten  those  fossils  not  already  cov- 
ered by  silt,  and  there  is  no  protection 
against  the  frequent  dumping  of  garbage 
in  the  area.  This  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  take  those 
steps  necessary  to  provide  protection  for 
the  falls  and  preserve  it  for  the  recre- 
ational use  of  everyone.  The  mechanism 
would  then  be  available  to  provide  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  take  measures 
necessary  to  protect  the  ecology  of  the 
Falls  and  wash  away  the  accumulated 
sUt. 

There  are  few  parks  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi created  because  of  a  significant 
natural  feature.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System  fea- 
turing fossils  prior  to  the  Dinosaur  Age 
nor  containing  representation  of  geolog- 
ic history  from  the  Silurian  and  Dev- 
onian periods.  The  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
River,  designated  as  a  national  monu- 
ment, would  greatly  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter balance  of  parks  throughout  the 
United  States.* 
*  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
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Uon  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  preserve  a 
unique  geological  site  in  an  urban  setting. 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River  is  close  to 
the  McAlpine  Dam,  between  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Jeffersonville  and  Clarksville, 
Ind.  The  Falls  is  essentially  within  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  since  the  State 
boimdary  was  established  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  access 
is  now  almost  exclusively  through 
Jeffersonville. 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohio  is  a  unique  and 
world-renowned  300,000,000-year-old 
fossilized  coral  reef  which  is  the  only 
place  where  the  Ohio  River  flows  over  the 
bare  bedrock.  Geologists  have  studied 
this  area  for  more  than  100  years. 

Fossil  coral  is  the  product  of  the  warm 
tropical  seas  that  covered  this  area  be- 
tween 440  and  350  million  years  ago. 
Presently  there  are  no  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  set  aside  for  the  pro- 
tection and  interpretation  of  fossils  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  has  degenerated,  due  in  part  to  the 
McAlpine  Dam,  which  has  caused  prob- 
lems of  excess  siltation.  Park  accessibil- 
ity depends  on  varying  water  levels 
throughout  the  year. 

If  this  natural  phenomenon  is  to  be 
preserved,  proper  management  must  be 
initiated.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
estabUshlng  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  as  a 
national  monument  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  administration  of  such  a  monu- 
ment, the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authority  which  may  be  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life and  natural  resources  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  there  are  very  few 
parks  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
created  for  the  protection  of  outstanding 
natural  features.  Of  those  that  exist,  they 
are  primarily  seashore-type  recreation 
areas.  The  protection  of  this  unique  nat- 
ural feature  would  greatly  enhance  our 
parks  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
strongly  support  the  establishment  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  as  a  national 
monument.* 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  rise  today  with  my  colleagues 
from  Kentucky  Senators  Huddleston 
and  Ford  to  introduce  legislation  to 
establish  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  National 
Monument,  and  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  and  funds  needed 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  world-re- 
nowned. 300-million-year-old  fossilized 
coral  reef  known  as  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohio  is  located  below 
McAlpine  Dam  between  Louisville.  Ky., 
and  Jeffersonville  and  (Tlarksville,  Ind. 
This  was  a  strategic  location  during  the 
early  history  of  the  Midwestern  United 
States,  for  it  was  the  only  place  along 
"La  Belle  Riviere"  that  required  a  port- 
age for  boats  and  served  as  a  natural 
fording  place.  Evidence  of  Indians  travel- 
ling in  the  area  has  been  found,  especial- 
ly along  the  wide  path  known  as  the  Buf- 
falo Trace  that  was  used  by  early 
explorers  and  animals.  The  French  ex- 
plorer La  SaUe  stopped  at  the  Falls  in 
1669,  and  George  Rogers  Clark,  en  route 
to  his  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 


cennes,  established  the  first  settlement 
at  the  FaUs  in  1771. 

The  early  discovery  of  the  coral  beds 
at  the  Falls  caused  interest  in  collection 
and  study  of  the  abundant  number  of  fos- 
sil species  found  in  the  various  rock 
strata  exposed  at  the  Falls.  According  to 
geologists,  about  two-thirds  of  the  species 
of  fossils  found  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
were  type  specimens,  described  for  the 
first  time.  The  Falls  of  the  Ohio  is 
claimed  to  have  produced  more  new 
species  of  fossils  than  any  other  single 
locality  in  the  world.  It  is  this  remark- 
able scientific  quality  along  with  its  his- 
torical significance  which  have  made  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  a  favorite  field  trip  of 
the  Children's  Museum  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Unfortunately,  through  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  has  been 
recognized  in  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
the  Nation  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
responsibility  for  caring  for  this  national 
treasure  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
during  those  years.  ITie  decision  on  the 
ultimate  agency  to  take  this  responsibili- 
ty has  been  caught  up  in  disputes  be- 
tween the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, which  bear  no  relation  to  a  mutual 
concern  for  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

"Hiis  legislation  will  vest  the  respon- 
sibility for  caring  for  the  Falls  in  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  can  begin 
the  process  of  assembling  park  land 
around  the  Falls  through  donation  and 
building  a  dike  to  help  wash  away  the 
excessive  silt  which  has  built  up  on  the 
Falls  in  recent  years. 

I  believe  that  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
are  a  national  treasure  deserving  of 
Federal  protection.  I  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Indiana  will  be  well 
served  by  this  legislaton  as  the  only 
logical  alternative  to  the  continuing  dis- 
putes between  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  over  Ohio  River  issues.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  within  this 
session.* 


S.  34*S 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.    ISS8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1558,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
permit  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  States  under  which  State  authori- 
ties may  exercise  the  licensing  authority 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  small 
hydroelectric  projects  at  existing  dams, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

a.    1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1858,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims  pro- 
visions of  that  title  are  the  exclusive 
remedy  in  medical  malpractice  actions 
and  proceedings  resulting  from  federally 
authorized  National  Guard  training  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2435,  a  bill  to 
rescind  certain  appropriations  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  furniture  by  Federal 
departments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   2437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepseh).  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nwth 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2437,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4c67  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  de- 
fine further  the  circumstances  under 
which  certain  aliens  within  the  United 
States  may  be  treated  as  alien  enemies. 

S.  2439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMEmci,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico tMr.  ScHMiTT)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2439,  a  bill  to  place  phar- 
macy robberies  imder  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    1S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  152,  a  joint  reso- 
luticHi  to  authorize  and  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  designate  the  week  of  S^tem- 
ber  21  through  27,  1980,  as  "National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 299.  a  resolutlcm  calling  for  a 
Senate  examination  of  U.S.  defense  and 
foreign  policy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  392— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  A  REDUCTION  IN  INTER- 
EST RATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs: 

S.  Res.  392 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Ctovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  taken  successive 
steps  to  repeatedly  raise  Interest  rates  which 
have  repeatedly  raised  the  Consimier  Price 
Index;  and 

Whereas  higher  Interest  rates  have  not  re- 
duced Inflation  but  are  Instead  Increasing 
Inflation  by  Increasing  prices,  particularly  for 
housing  and  other  capital  improvements; 
and 

Whereas  Increased  prices  for  hoxislng  and 
other  capital  improvements  threaten  to 
cause  substantial  decline  in  housing  con- 
struction and  other  capital  Improvements 
which  will  lead  to  severe  unemployment,  fur- 
ther erode  productivity,  and  prolong  national 
dependence  on  foreign  oil;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Governors  U  re- 
straining, and  can  further  restrain  as  nec- 
essairy.  short  term  commercial  credit  through 
selective  credit  controls  even  If  Interest  rates 
are  reduced:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  Immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  reduce  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
tods^  submitting  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
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higher  unemployment  and  higher  prices 
as  in  the  case  of  housing? 

I  fear  the  outcome  will  be  the  latter — 
more  unemployment  and  still  more  in- 
flation. There  is  little  reason  to  beUeve 
that  a  recession-induced  decline  in  U.S. 
demand  for  oil  will  cause  OPEC  to  re- 
duce oil  prices.  Instead,  it  seems  much 
more  Ukely  they  will  either  find  ready- 
buyers  elsewhere  for  that  oil  or  just  hold 
it  in  the  ground,  knowing  it  wiU  be  worth 
even  more  in  later  years.  Increased  un- 
employment is  certainly  not  going  to  de- 
crease the  price  of  foreign  oil  nor  in- 
crease productivity. 

As  I  sdready  pointed  out,  it  will  only 
create  Federal  deficits  as  tax  revenues 
decline  and  unemployment-triggered  ex- 
penditures rise.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
creased unemployment  and  reduced  de- 
mand that  will  accompany  the  recession 
high-interest  rates  are  intended  to  cause 
will  not  lessen  any  of  the  so-often  cited 
causes  of  inflation:  Increased  oil  prices, 
falling  productivity,  and  Federal  deficits. 
Furthermore,  consider  the  longer-nm 
effect  of  high  interest  rates  on  our  en- 
ergy and  productivity  problems.  Is  it  at 
all  logical  to  assume  that  business  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  borrow  money  at  20  per- 
cent-plus interest  rates  to  invest  in  new 
facilities  to  produce  the  energy  we  must 
produce  domestically  if  we  are  to  ever 
escape  our  national  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil? 

Will  homeowners  or  business  be  able 
to  afford  to  borrow  and  invest  in  energy 
conservation  improvements  to  their 
property?  And  how  will  business,  partic- 
ularly small  business,  be  able  to  afford 
to  borrow  funds  to  invest  in  the  new 
equipment,  technology,  and  research 
they  will  need  if  productivity  is  to  be  in- 
creased? 

The  conclusion  I  reach  is  that  high  in- 
terest rates  will  only  prolong  our  produc- 
tivity problems  and  our  d^>endence  on 
high  priced  foreign  oil. 

In  sum,  the  Federal  Reserve's  high-in- 
terest policy  is  making  inflation  worse 
now  and  will  prolong  it  in  the  future  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  us  the  additional 
problem  of  increased  unemployment.  It 
is  a  policy  that  should  be  abandoned. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  reduce  interest  rates  by  simply 
printing  more  monev.  The  preferable 
alternative  is  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
use  its  selective  credit  control  authority, 
as  It  has  now  begim  to  do,  to  channel 
more  of  the  available  supply  of  loan 
funds  into  long-term  investments  like 
housing,  energy  production,  energy  con- 
servation, and  new  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity. 

This  alternative  is  specifically  recog- 
nized in  my  resolution.  At  the  same  time 
Congress  and  the  President  must  press 
ahead  to  balance  the  budget  and  to  in- 
crease incentives  for  the  public  to  save 
so  that  funds  available  to  lending  will 
grow. 

For  example,  speedy  passage  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  oil  windfall 
profits  bill  will  hasten  implementation 
of  the  provision  we  added  to  that  meas- 
ure which  would  increase  the  amoimt  of 
tax-free  interest  and  dividends  taxpay- 
ers can  earn  on  savings  or  investments. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  President 


smd  others  in  Congress  will  Join  me  In 
demanding  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  immediately 
to  begin  rolling  back  interest  rates.  If  the 
roll  back  does  not  come  soon  then  I  ex- 
pect we  will  be  here  this  time  next  year 
facing  inflation  every  bit  as  bad  as  it  is 
now,  oil  prices  still  rising,  productivity 
still  declining,  and  unemployment  going 
up.  We  will  then  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  either  Ignoring  the  unem- 
ployed or  running  a  very  large  budget 
deficit. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  a  cospon- 
sor  in  his  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
Immediately  take  steps  to  reduce  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  taken 
successive  steps  to  repeatedly  raise  in- 
terest rates.  This,  in  turn,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  increases  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Moreover,  these  higher  interest  rates 
have  not  reduced  inflation.  Rather,  they 
are.  I  believe,  increasing  Inflation  by  In- 
creasing prices,  particularly  for  housing, 
and  other  capital  Improvements.  These 
capital  investments  are  needed  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  American 
worker  so  that  American  goods  can  bet- 
ter ccHnpete  on  world  markets.  The  high- 
er rates  are  severely  and  adversely  af- 
fecting small  businessmen  who  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, to  flnance  their  inventories. 

Mr.  President,  the  increased  prices  for 
housing  and  other  capital  improvements 
threaten  to  cause  a  substantial  decline 
in  housing  construction  and  other  capi- 
tal Imorovements  which  could  lead  to  se- 
vere unemployment,  further  erode  pro- 
ductivity, and  prolong  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  Board  of 
Governors  even  now  are  restraining 
short-term  commercial  credit  through 
credit  controls  and  could  continue  to  re- 
strain such  credit,  if  necessary,  even  if 
interest  rates  are  reduced. 

Consequently,  I  am  joining  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  immediately  take  steps  to  re- 
duce interest  rates. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  393— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  RECORDS  OF  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
ordered  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Ru.  393 

Resolved.  That  the  permanent  records  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  which' were  transferred 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  369.  93d  Congress,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Archives  of  the 
United  States  for  preservation.  The  transfer 


of  such  records  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  access  to 
and  use  of  such  records  as  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  or  order  or  as  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  may  prescribe  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  nonpermanent  records  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  which  were  transferred 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  369,  93d  Congress,  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  may  direct.  Including  trans- 
fer to  the  Washington  National  Records  Cen- 
ter for  storage  pending  ultimate  disposition. 

Sec.  3.  Senate  Resolution  369,  93d  Con- 
gress, is  repealed. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    AND    NATUBAL 
RESOXmCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  30, 
1980,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  poten- 
tial for  Improved  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy between  1985  and  1995.  The  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
Include  witnesses  representing  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Questions  concerning  this  hear- 
ing should  be  directed  to  James  T.  Bruce 
at  224-9894.* 

SELECT   COMMrTTEE    ON    SMALL    BTTSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  Report  on 
Automobile  Dealers  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-185. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  April  3,  1980,  in  room  424  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.* 

SELECT   COHMTTTEb   ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  customer  pickup  pro- 
posals and  their  impact  on  both  small 
business  and  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  2  p.m.,  on 
Thursday,  April  3,  1980,  in  room  457  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.* 


AUTHORTTY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  a  markup  session  on 
S.  2271,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untuiimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  a  markup  session 
on  S.  1388,  the  Geothermal  Energy  Com- 
mercialization Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RETRACTION  BY  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  OP  BUDGET  SAVINGS  REC- 
OMMENDATION 

*  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Budget 
Committee  is  currently  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. At  this  time.  I  think  it  worthwhile 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  retrac- 
tion by  the  New  York  Times  of  a  pre- 
vious budget  savings  recommendation  in 
its  March  21.  1980,  editorial  entitled 
"Squeeze  the  Budget,  Not  the  Poor." 
Along  with  this  retraction,  "A  Poor  Way 
to  Slice  Food,"  was  published  a  letter  to 
the  editor  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bob  Bergland,  "Pood  Stamps  and  School 
Lunches  Are  Not  a  Double  Subsidy," 
which  I  think  represents  the  sound  rea- 
sons why  such  a  budget  cutting  proposal 
is  unwise.  I  would  like  to  bring  both  of 
these  editorial  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  we  search  for  construc- 
tive ways  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
Although  we  recognize  that  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens will  have  to  make  some  sacrifices  be- 
cause of  our  ailing  economy,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  create  further  hardship 
for  those  low-income  individuals  who 
are  already  hard-hit  by  infiation  and 
therefore  are  least  capable  of  absorbing 
the  impact  of  certain  budget  savings 
proposals.  There  are  better  ways  to 
achieve  savings,  and  we  should  concen- 
trate our  efforts  in  these  areas.  I  ask 
that  these  two  articles  entitled  "A  Poor 
Way  to  SUce  Food"  and  "Pood  Stamps 
and  School  Lunches  Are  Not  a  Double 
Subsidy"  be  printed  in  the  Rzcorb. 
The  articles  follow: 

A  Poor  Way  to  Slice  Pood 

As  a  letter  today  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  rightly  points  out.  the  $1 -billion 
cut  in  food  stamps  that  we  recently  pro- 
posed among  many  possible  budget  savings 
Is  less  attractive  than  It  first  appeared.  Al- 
though food  stamp  benefits  do  overlap  with 
school  lunch  subsidies  for  mllUons  of  poor 
children,  the  programs  together  seem  to  fill 
critical  nutritional  needs  of  the  young.  End- 
ing the  duplication  In  one  swoop  would  be 
an  unfortunate  way  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget:  it  could  jeopardize  the  health  of 
those  who  rely  most  on  food  stamps. 

Still,  as  we  observed,  if  the  Federal  budget 
Is  to  be  cut  fairly  and  expeditiously,  even  the 
poor  cannot  remain  Immune.  Last  weelc,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  dealt  neatly  with 
the  problem.  It  decided  to  continue  the 
double  subsidy,  but  it  proposed  saving  about 
$450  million  on  food  stamps  by  tightening 
eligibility  standards  and  adjusting  benefit 
levels  for  Infiation  once,  rather  than  twice, 
each  year. 

Food  Stamps  and  School  Luif  ches  Ake  Not  a 

Double  Subsidy 

(By  Bob  Bergland) 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  March  21  editorial  "Squeeze  the 
Budget,  Not  the  Poor"  outlined  important 
considerations  for  all  of  us  on  how  a  "fair 
and  concerned  society"  should  protect  the 


poor  from  "budget  savagery."  Unfortunately, 
ycu  appear  to  be  advancing  a  proposal  that 
would  have  seriously  damaging  eSecta  on 
some  of  the  poorest  and  moet  vulnerable 
members  of  society. 

I  refer  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  food 
stamp  recipients  whose  chUdren  also  get 
free  lunches  are  receiving  a  double  subsidy 
and  that  elimination  of  this  "duplication" 
would  save  $1  bUUon  next  year. 

First,  food  stamp  and  school  lunch  bene- 
fits are  not  duplicate  benefits.  Food  stamp 
benefits  are  based  on  the  lowest-cost  diet 
plan  this  department  has  ever  devised. 
Studies  have  consistently  found  that  few 
families  spending  at  this  level  get  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet.  Our  National  Pood 
Consumption  Survey  found  that  only  10 
percent  of  famUles  spending  on  the  level  of 
this  plan  received  all  of  the  recommended 
dally   allowances   of   nutrients. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  provided 
for  three  low-income  groups  to  be  eligible 
for  food  to  supplement  food  stamp  benefits 
and  protect  their  health;  children,  the  el- 
derly and  pregnant  women  and  Infants  at 
nutritional  risk.  Major  nutrition  surveys  have 
consistently  found  poor  chUdren  to  be  an 
esi>eclally  vulnerable  group.  School  lunches 
supplement,  rather  than  duplicate,  the 
food  stamp  program  for  these  chUdren. 

The  proposal  you  seem  to  be  advancing 
has  recently  been  ofTered  as  a  way  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget.  That  proposal  would  penal- 
ize all  low-Income  families  with  chUdren. 
no  matter  how  poor  they  are. 

It  envisages  a  cut  in  food  stamp  benefits 
for  eiU  children  enrolled  In  a  school  with 
a  lunch  program,  regardless  of  whether  the 
children  actually  receive  the  lunch.  If  a  child 
is  sick  at  home  and  does  not  get  a  school 
lunch — or  brings  a  lunch  from  home,  or 
goes  home  at  lunch  time  to  eat  with  his  or 
her  famUy — the  cbUd's  food  stamp  benefits 
would  still  be  cut. 

The  penalty  Imposed  on  low-Income  chU- 
dren would  be  extremely  severe.  To  save  $li 
billion,  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  figure 
which  grossly  overstates  the  savings  from 
this  provision,  would  require  reducing  a 
child's  daUy  food  stamp  benefits  by  an 
amount  far  In  excess  of  what  the  food  stamp 
program  actually  provides  for  a  meal.  Food 
stamp  benefits  would  have  to  be  cut  96 
cents  for  each  school  lunch  for  which  a  poor 
child  Is  eligible.  Yet  the  average  food  stamp 
benefit  Is  only  36  cents  for  each  meal. 

To  get  the  $1.2  bUllon  figure,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  assumed  that  food 
stamp  benefits  wotild  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  reimbursement  pro- 
vided for  each  free  school  lunch.  This  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  reim- 
bursement goes  for  labor,  administrative  and 
overhead  costs  at  schools,  not  for  food. 

The  proposal  also  raises  serious  admin- 
istrative problems  and  would  be  extremely 
complicated  to  administer.  States  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  convinced  it  would  in- 
crease food  stamp  error  rates  whUe  driving 
up  administrative  costs.. 

Both  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  House  Budget  Committee  have  re- 
jected this  proposal,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  opposes  It.  The  tone  of  your 
editorial  Indicates  that,  with  fuU  knowl- 
edge of  the  likely  results,  you  also  would 
oppose  a  damaging  budget  cut  of  this  type. 

The  Carter  Administration  plans  to  rec- 
ommend ways  to  reduce  food  stamp  spend- 
ing In  the  year  ahead,  but  this  barab 
proposal  wiu  not  be  among  thein.# 


SMALL  BANKS  DISCOVER  BIO  CITY 
INTEREST  RATES 

*  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  consider  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4986,  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions  Deregulation   and   Monetary 
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I  ask  that  Mr.  Rowe's 
printed  in  the  Recohd  at  this 


prpblem." 

reads  sUnpIy:    "Our  Six-Month 

Maiket   Certificate  Pays  You   14.956 
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year  ago  the  bank  had  911  mil- 
accounts  (which  pay  no  In- 
the  bank  the  equivalent  of  4 
million  In  5  percent  passbook 
912   million   In   certificates, 
average  of  about  6.6  percent, 
checking  accounts  run  about 
3ut    passbook    savings    deposits 
pay  5.25  percent)  have  declined 
.  About  916.5  million  is  in  "ex- 
money."  Brandon  said,  mainly 
t4rm   consxuner-slzed   certificates 
yielding  close  to  15  percent 
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boost  last  year  because  of 

of  the  new  certificates.  Bran- 

so  many  customers  cashed  In 

Interest  certificates  early  and 


paid  the  Interest  penalty  that  the  bank  did 
not  have  to  pay  out  thousands  of  dollars  of 
interest  as  It  had  expected. 

Of  course  this  year  "we'll  be  paying  16 
percent  on  those  funds  compared  to  about 
6 14  percent  last  year,"  he  said. 

"Remember  10  years  ago  when  everyone 
was  talking  about  how  smart  corporate 
treasurers  had  become  In  taking  advantage 
of  the  earning  power  of  their  money?  Well, 
consumers  In  small  towns  are  just  as  savvy 
today.  They  don't  leave  their  money  at  5.26 
percent  when  they  can  earn  15  percent," 
Lindsey  said. 

Federal  regulators  dreamed  up  the  money 
market  certificates  so  that  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  would  be  able  to 
compete  for  their  depositors'  money  during 
periods  of  high  Interest  rates.  In  earlier  high- 
interest-rate  periods,  consumers  often  with- 
drew their  funds  from  bank  accounts — where 
interest  ceilings  were  set  by  law — and  \ised 
the  proceeds  to  buy  Investments  such  as 
Treasury  bills. 

During  those  periods  (although  the  Inter- 
est rates  then  pale  by  comparison) ,  blg-clty 
consumers  were  more  prone  to  withdraw 
their  funds,  or  dlslntermedlate  as  the  econ- 
omists call  it.  than  were  their  rural  counter- 
parts. But  with  the  bank-offered  money  mar- 
ket certificates,  depositors  have  to  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  nearest  teller  to  triple  their 
Interest  yields. 

As  a  result,  however.  First  National  of 
Phillips  County  has  money  to  lend  Its  cus- 
tomers, especially  the  farmers  who  will  need 
loans  soon  to  finance  their  spring  planting. 
But  that  money  is  going  to  cost  the  farm- 
ers a  lot  more  than  It  did  last  year. 

John  King,  who  farms  about  4,000  acres  In 
the  coimty,  found  out  last  week  that  he  will 
have  to  pay  at  least  16  percent  for  the  9200,- 
0(X)  he  thinks  he  will  need  to  borrow  between 
now  and  next  fall's  harvest.  Last  year  he  paid 
10  percent. 

"I'm  happy  to  have  the  money.  Price  mat- 
ters, but  I've  got  to  have  the  money,"  the 
47-year-old  farmer  said.  "There  Is  no  way  a 
farmer  can  go  without  borrowing  unless  he 
goes  out  of  biislness." 

But  King  said  he  is  being  squeezed:  All  his 
costs  are  rising  at  the  same  time  that  the 
price  he  expects  to  get  for  his  soybeans  Is 
down  26  percent  because  of  the  president's 
embargo  on  further  grain  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Interest  is  not  an  Inconsequen- 
tial cost  to  King,  reportedly  one  of  the  most 
successful  Independent  farmers  In  this  old 
Mississippi  River  town,  about  65  miles  south- 
west of  Memphis. 

Last  year  he  paid  an  Interest  rate  of  about 
8  percent,  and  this  ate  up  10  percent  of  the 
9700.000  he  grossed.  King  said. 

Although  King  will  get  the  money  he  needs 
to  finance  his  current  harvest,  bank  officials 
told  him  he  can  Just  about  forget  borrowing 
any  money  if  he  wants  to  buy  more  land. 
King  has  been  adding  to  his  land  holdings 
steadily  for  the  last  25  years,  but  is  resigned 
to  buying  no  more  In  1980. 

If  current  customers  cannot  expect  to  have 
any  new  ventures  financed  by  First  Na- 
tional— there  might  be  some  limited  excep- 
tions to  the  general  policy,  Lindsey  said — new 
customers  might  as  well  forget  it,  especially 
those  who  need  to  borrow  small  amounts  of 
money. 

Arkansas  bankers  face  more  strictures  on 
the  amount  they  can  charge  customers  than 
do  their  counterparts  in  other  states.  The 
100-year-old  state  constitution  sets  a  iisury 
celling  of  10  percent  that  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  an  act  of  the  legislature  as  It  has 
been  In  other  states. 

Nationally  chartered  banks  such  as  First 
National  use  a  loophole  in  the  National 
Banking  Act  to  charge  one  percentage  point 
more  than  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
(now  13  percent) .  But  state-chartered  banks 
such  as  Farmers  and  Merchants  here  cannot 


use   that  loophole  for  loans  of  less  than 
925,000. 

"We're  turning  down  a  lot  of  their  custom- 
ers," said  Lindsey. 

All  Arkansas  banks  can  charge  up  to  6 
percentage  points  more  than  the  discount 
rate  on  loans  of  more  than  926,000  because 
Congress  passed  a  special  law  to  override  the 
Arkansas  constitution.  That  law  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

We'll  have  the  money  for  our  regular 
customers,"  said  Brandon,  who  Is  bracing 
now  for  the  big  seasonal  upsurge  In  farm 
lending.  He  expects  farm  loans  to  balloon 
from  about  93.7  million  to  98  million  in  the 
summer. 

"Right  now,  we've  got  a  loan-to-deposit 
ratio  of  61  percent.  We'll  go  close  to  80  per- 
cent this  sununer.  But  we'll  fight  loans  as 
much  as  we  can.  We're  going  to  shoot  for 
liquidity.  We're  a  little  scared,"  Brandon 
said. 

That  Is  Just  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
wants  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  to  do: 
lend  less  money  in  order  to  restrain  spend- 
ing and  fight  Infiation.  But  bankers  such 
as  Brandon  say  that  rural  banks  do  not  make 
the  speculative  types  of  loans  that  fuel 
Inflation. 

Instead,  he  said,  the  loans  his  banks  make 
go  mainly  from  local  depositors  to  local  bor- 
rowers (usually  the  same  people)  who  use 
the  money  to  grow  crops,  buy  necessities  and 
finance  Inventories. 

Indeed,  Phillips  County  Is  fighting  for  Its 
economic  life.  Agriculture,  the  backbone  of 
its  economy,  has  mechanized  over  the  years, 
throwing  thousands  on  the  unemployment 
and  welfare  rolls  and  convincing  many  to 
leave  for  good.  The  county's  population  has 
shrunk  in  half  In  the  last  30  years.  More 
than  30  percent  of  its  35,000  citizens  are  on 
welfare,  and  its  unemployment  rate  runs 
close  to  13  percent,  according  to  John  Gat- 
Ung.  head  of  the  newly  organized  Economic 
Development  Council. 

One  victim  of  high  Interest  rates  and 
scarce  money  In  Phillips  County  Is  Al  Wil- 
linger.  who  heads  a  new  barge  building  com- 
pany that  so  far  has  out  50  Phillips  County 
residents  to  work.  Willinger  needs  9500,000 
to  finance  steel  and  salaries  for  the  92.4  mil- 
lion worth  of  barges  he  has  on  order.  His 
life  is  further  complicated  because  Brandon 
is  on  his  board  of  directors  and  First  Na- 
tional could  not  make  him  a  loan  even  If 
it  were  possible  otherwise  because  of  the 
interlock  in  directors.^ 
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INCENTIVE  STOCK  OPTIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Packwood,  Nelson,  and  Cranston,  in  co- 
SDonsoring  S.  2239,  a  bill  to  restore  de- 
ferred tax  treatment  to  emoloyee  stock 
ODtions.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
stimulate  lagging  productivity  and  in- 
crease job  ODportunities  by  providing  em- 
plovees  with  incentives  whose  cost  would 
be  borne  whoUv  bv  corporate  share- 
holders rather  than  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  stock  ontlons  authorized  by  this 
bill  are  basically  the  ssime  as  the  so- 
called  "restricted  stock  options"  that 
were  available  before  1964.  They  would 
give  emolovees  the  option  of  buying  a 
specified  number  of  shares  of  stock  over 
a  10-vear  period  under  a  plan  approved 
bv  their  comoany's  shareholders.  Once 
purchased,  the  stock  could  be  held  for 
an  unlimited  period  of  time.  If  and  when 
sold,  the  profits  would  be  taxed  at  the 
cacital  gains  rates. 

Under  current  tax  law,  only  so-called 


"nonqualified  options"  are  authorized. 
They  are  far  less  attractive  because  em- 
ployees who  exercise  them  must  at  the 
time  of  exercise  pay  income  tax  at  ordi- 
nary income  tax  rates  on  the  paper 
"profit"  between  the  option  price  of  the 
stock  and  the  market  price  of  the  stock 
on  the  date  the  option  Is  exercised.  For 
example,  under  current  law,  an  employee 
who  exercises  an  option  to  buy  stock  at, 
say,  $10,  when  the  market  value  is  $20, 
must  immediately  pay  income  tax  on  the 
$10  difference,  even  if  the  stock  has  not 
been  sold  and  he  has  realized  no  added 
Income. 

Prior  to  1976,  there  was  no  taxable 
event  at  the  time  the  option  was  ex- 
ercised. The  employee  could  purchase 
the  stock  for  an  attractive  price,  and 
then  work  to  improve  its  value  with  the 
expectation  of  paying  only  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  appreciation  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

Since  1976,  the  incentives  have  been 
mixed  at  best,  and  risk/reward  ratios  for 
the  employee  have  deteriorated  tremen- 
dously. 

Today,  when  a  nonqualified  option  is 
granted,  the  recipient  knows  he  will 
have  to  pay  ordinary  income  tax  on  the 
spread  between  the  value  of  the  stock 
at  the  time  the  option  is  granted  and 
the  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  the 
option  is  exercised.  The  greater  the  in- 
crease in  stock  value,  the  greater  the 
"up  front"  tax  payment  the  person  must 
make  before  he  owns  anything  tangible. 
This  looming  tax  liability  encourages 
exercise  of  these  options  before  their 
true  worth  can  be  realized,  decreasing 
their  value  as  an  incentive. 

Corporate  insiders,  who  are  required 
to  hold  their  stock  for  6  months  after 
they  exercise  their  option,  and  pay  taxes 
before  they  can  sell  it,  face  a  risk  that 
destroys  nearly  all  incentive.  There  are 
numerous  "horror  stories"  in  industry 
today  about  corporate  insiders  who  ex- 
ercise their  options  at  stock  price  of 
say,  $35  and  then  find  the  price  of  their 
stock  at  $5  when  they  are  finally  allowed 
to  sell.  They  have  already  paid  tax  on 
a  "gain"  that  has  disappeared. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  these 
results  are  what  Congress  intended  when 
it  passed  the  1976  act.  We  can  and 
should  rectify  the  problem  by  enacting 
S.  2239.* 


NRTA-AARP     STATEMENT    ON    IN- 
FLATION AND  TAX  POLICY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  our  dou- 
ble-digit inflation  rate  has  affected  all 
Americans  in  one  form  or  another. 

However,  older  Americans  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit  because  many  are 
struggling  on  limited  incomes. 

In  fact,  the  elderly  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  to  the  Committee  on  Aging 
that  inflation  is  their  No.  1  enemy. 

Recently,  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association — American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  conducted  a  legisla- 
tive worlcshop  which  focused  on  several 
important  issues  affecting  older  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  need  to  control  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  NRTA- 
AARP  deserves  special  commendation 


for  giving  high  priority  attention  to  this 
crucial  problem. 

The  NRTA-AARP  Legislative  CoimcU 
developed  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
impact  of  inflation  upon  older  Americans 
and  outlined  a  series  of  policies  to  bring 
inflation  imder  control  in  both  the  short 
and  long  terms. 

This  statement  was  also  tied  in  ef- 
fectively with  other  issues  of  concern  to 
older  Americans.  For  example,  the  coun- 
cil called  for  comprehensive  changes  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ease  the 
growing  tax  burden  for  the  elderly  and 
at  the  same  time  encourage  saving  and 
investment — ^thereby  promoting  real 
econ(Hnic  growth  and  lessening  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  NRTA-AARP  statement  on  in- 
flation and  tax  policies,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement 
retiremeirr  income  in  an  era  of  inflation 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  this  nation 
has  had  average  annual  inflation  rates  in 
excess  of  7  percent.  This  Inflation  trend  Is 
without  modem  historical  precedent  In  this 
country  and  shovrs  no  sign  of  abating. 

The  Infiation  trend  Is  dissipating  the  value 
of  many  of  the  elderly 's  Income  components 
and  damaging  the  financial  structures  of 
many  of  the  government  Income  support  pro- 
grams on  which  they  depend.  In  recent  years, 
as  growth  and  expansion  of  government  pro- 
grams have  lifted  many  elderly  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Income  scale  and  out  of  pover- 
ty, Infiation  has  been  rapidly  pushing  others 
dovra  from  the  top.  Thus  the  elderly  are 
increasingly  concentrated  in  the  lower  reach- 
es of  the  income  distribution.  If  the  current 
structure  of  the  Income  support  programs  is 
perpetuated,  the  Infiation,  In  combination 
with  other  adverse  economic  and  demo- 
graphic trends,  will  seriously  call  Into  ques- 
tion our  ability  to  provide  an  adequate  level 
of  Income  for  the  elderly  Into  the  future. 

THE  INCOME  STATUS  OP  THE  ELDERLY 

Although  the  Incidence  of  poverty  among 
the  elderly  has  been  much  reduced  over  the 
last  decade  (from  nearly  30  percent  to  14 
percent)  by  the  expansion  of  cash  and  In- 
kind  benefit  programs,  that  Incidence  Is  still 
disproportionately  high. 

In  1978,  only  11  percent  of  persons  under 
age  65  fell  below  the  poverty  line  in  contrast 
to  almost  14  percent  of  persons  age  65  and 
over.  Similarly,  In  1978,  14.9  percent  of  the 
population  under  age  65  feU  Into  the  "near 
poor"  category  (defined  as  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  standard),  while  a  much  larger  23.4 
percent  of  the  elderly  were  considered  near 
poor.  With  respect  to  medium  Income  levels, 
that  for  all  families  In  1978  was  917,640:  that 
for  elderly  headed  families  was  only  910,141- 
Although  progress  has  been  made  In  re- 
ducing poverty  and  Improving  the  economic 
status  of  the  elderly,  these  statistics  indicate 
that  more  remains  to  be  done.  For  too  many 
persons,   reaching    age   66   significantly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  Impoverishment  or 
at  least  severe  Income  loss.  That  probability 
Increases  substantially  the  longer  the  high 
rate  infiation  trend  continues.  The  current 
combination    of    adverse    economic    trends 
could   prevent   further   progress:    indeed   it 
could  wipe  out  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  date  and  leave  the  elderly  In  the 
future  worse  off  economlcaUy  than  they  were 
a  decade  ago  when  nearly  30  percent  of  them 
were  poor. 

INFLATION    AND    THE    ELDERLT'S   INCOICE 
COMPONENTS 

"Adequate"  retirement  Income  ought  to  be 
defined  as  that  level  of  Income  required  to 
maintain  in  one's  later  years  a  standard  of 


Uvlng  comparsbto  to  the  highest  staadsrd 
achieved  earlier.  The  social  security  progzam 
Is  supposed  to  provide  only  the  basic  com- 
ponent of  an  adequate  Income.  Supplement- 
ing this  Is  supposed  to  be  income  from  other 
sources  such  as  employment,  private  pen- 
sions, savings  and  other  income-producing 
assets. 

Inflation  Is  significantly  altering  the  bal- 
ance and  relative  importance  of  the  varioiu 
components  of  the  elderly's  total  Income.  It 
Is  constricting  the  "real"  Income  received 
from  private  sources  (such  as  private  pen- 
sions. Income  from  savings,  etc.)  because 
those  sources  provide  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion for  Inflation  losses.  As  a  result,  the  in- 
come support  burden  Is  being  increasingly 
shifted  to  public  programs  like  social  security 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
which  provide  a  better  degree  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  infiation  losses. 

But  even  public  programs  do  not  fully 
compensate  for  inflation  losses  Incurred  with 
respect  to  program  beneflts.  Social  security 
and  SSI  beneflts.  Indexed  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (C.P.I.)  though  they  are,  are 
not  fully  protected  against  Inflation  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  benrflt  adjustments 
occur  long  after  the  Inflation  has  had  Its 
effect  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  bene- 
flts, and  second,  because  the  standard  used  In 
making  the  adjustments,  the  CPI,  imder- 
statee  the  true  Impact  that  Inflation  Is  hav- 
ing on  the  family  budgets  of  the  elderly. 

The  validity  of  this  last  point  appean 
clear.  As  compared  to  the  non-elderly,  the 
elderly  devote  a  much  greater  share  of  their 
total  income  to  basic  necessities  such  as  food, 
housing,  fuel  and  medical  care — the  Items 
that  have  been  Increasing  the  most  rapidly 
in  price  In  recent  years.  Since  the  OJ»J. 
reflects  the  spending  pattern  or  "market- 
basket"  of  the  population  In  general.  It  Is 
less  heavUy  weighted  toward  necessities  than 
it  would  be  If  It  refiected  the  real  market- 
basket  of  the  elderly.  It  therefore  Is  not  reg- 
istering the  full  amount  of  the  losses  the 
elderly  are  Incurring.  To  compensate  the 
elderly  more  fully,  automatic  benefit  ad- 
justments ought  to  be  made  more  frequently 
and  the  standard  used  In  making  the  adjust- 
ments should  be  a  specially  constructed  one 
that  fully  reflects  the  expenditure  patterns 
of  the  elderly. 

Another  ominous  trend  that  must  be  con- 
sidered In  tandem  with  the  Inflation  trend 
is  the  declining  degree  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipation by  the  elderly.  This  trend  Is  deny- 
ing the  elderly  a  private  source  of  relatively 
inflation-proof  Income  and  Is  fostering  In- 
creased dependence  on  government  Income 
support  programs.  This  Increasing  depend- 
ence Is  coming  at  a  time  when  Inflation, 
coupled  with  other  economic  trends  (such  as 
high  level  unemployment,  declining  real 
wage  growth  and  low  productivity  gains), 
is  undermining  the  financial  soundness  of 
government    programs,    particularly    social 

security.  ^    ...    ,    .^^ 

In  suirunary,  lor  the  current  elderly  pop- 
ulation, inflation  and  declining  elderly  labor 
force  partlcloatlon  are  having  two  unde- 
sirable effects.  First,  they  are  making  It  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  elderly  to  achieve 
and  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing (government  programs  cannot  be  reuea 
upon  to  do  the  whole  Job)  Second,  they  are 
fostering  a  higher  degree  of  dependency  on 
government  Income  support  programs— a 
trend  that  mvist  be  arrested  In  the  Ught 
of  demographic  projections  with  which  the 
nation  Is  faced  and  In  the  light  of  the  pros- 
pects that  program  costs  wlU  become  in- 
supportable. 

INFLATION  AND  THE  rUTURE  ELDERLY 

The  inflaUon  trend  also  holds  serious 
consequences  for  the  future  elderly.  It  makes 
retirement  planning  difficult — If  not  Impossi- 
ble—because it  creates  large  areas  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  expected  "real"  Income  con- 
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Regarding  Its  overall  economic  effects,  the 
Association  disagrees  with  VA.T.  sup- 
porters who  say  that  the  tax  will  only  have 
a  limited  one-time,  inflationary  Impact. 
Given  the  current  wage  and  price  spiral,  any 
new  5  to  10  percent  tax  Increase  will  boost 
costs  and  prices  and  reverberate  through  the 
economy  for  a  period  long  after  the  effective 
date  of  tbe  tax. 

On   the   positive   side,   and   In   line   with 
the   Associations'    tax    policy    analysis,    we 
support   legislative   proposals   to   exempt   a 
portion  of  Interest  income  from  federal  In- 
come taxation  because  such  proposals  would 
assist  the  nation's  small  savers,  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  whom  are  el- 
derly.   Statistics    provided    by   savings    and 
loan  associations  indicate  tbat  over  48  per- 
cent of  all  small  savings  accounts   ($5,000 
and  below)  are  held  by  persons  age  55  and 
over.   Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  In- 
dicate tbat  88  percent  of  the  tax  returns 
filed    by   elderly   persons    In    1976    reported 
some   Interest  income  compared  with   only 
46   percent   of   returns   filed   by   the   non- 
elderly.    Exclusion    of    modest    amounts    of 
Interest  Income  from  federal  taxation  would 
at    least    help    keep    the    value    of   savings 
from  eroding  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would 
in  the  face  of  persistent,  high  rate  inflation. 
Also,  favorable  tax  treatment  for  Interest 
income  will.  In  conjunction  with  the  lifting 
of  "Reg.  Q"  Interest  rate  ceilings,  help  pro- 
mote savings  and  thus  be  anti-lnfiatlonary 
In  effect.  Giving  persons  strong  incentives  to 
save   should   help    reduce   demand-pull    in- 
flationary pressures  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulate  Investment  and  productivity.  Such 
economic  effects  would  help  reduce  Inflation. 
Another  area  of  concern  for  the  Associa- 
tions  is   the  recommendation   of   tbe    1979 
Social  Security  Advisory  Council  that  one- 
half  of  social  security  benefits  be  subject  to 
federal,  state  and  local  Income  taxation.  We 
are  flatly  opposed  to  this.  A  further  tax  on  re- 
tirees is  unconscionable  during  the  present 
Inflationary  times.  Most  of  the  elderly  who 
would    find    their   income    tax   liability   in- 
creased as  a  result  of  this  proposal  are  by  no 
means    high    Income    individuals.    The    in- 
creased tax  burden  thrust  upon  these  people 
would  amount  to  another  loss  of  income  be- 
yond  those   losses   which   they   are   already 
experiencing  as  a  result  of  Inflation.  Further- 
more, arguments  that  the  tax  treatment  of 
social  security  beneflts  ought  to  be  modeled 
on   the  existing   tax   treatment   of   pension 
payments  are  wholly  unpersuasive.  Social  se- 
curity today  is  a  form  of  "social  insurance". 
It  is  not  a  pension.  Since  social  security  bene- 
flts are  not  pension  payments,  equivalent  tax 
treatment    for    these    essentially    different 
forms  of  Income  is  Inappropriate. 

To  enhance  equity  among  retiree  sub- 
groups, the  tax  relief  available  to  retirees 
living  on  non-soclal  security  forms  of  re- 
tirement Income  ought  to  be  increased  Sub- 
stantially and  made  comparable  to  that 
afforded  recipients  of  social  security  pay- 
ments. At  the  present  time,  the  tax  relief 
available  to  public  employee  (non-soclal  se- 
curity) retirees  under  the  Tax  Credit  for 
the  Elderly  (TCE)  lags  far  behind  the  tax 
advantages  automatically  available  to  social 
security  recipients.  To  remedy  thU  inequity, 
legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  to  increase 
and  automatically  cost  index  the  maximum 
amounts  that  can  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  credit  so  that  these  amounts 
are  equivalent  to,  and  keep  pace  with,  aver- 
age annual  social  security  payments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  "adjusted  gross  income  limits" 
currently  applied  to  restrict  eligibility  for 
the  credit  ought  to  be  removed  or  substan- 
tially raised  to  make  the  credit  available  to 
more  elderly  taxpayers. 

Other  tax  relief  measures  that  tbe  Asso- 
ciations recommend  are  the  following.  First, 
widows,  widowers  and  single  elderly  Individ- 
uals should  be  allowed  to  qualify  as  head- 
of-household  and  use  tbe  preferential  tax 
rates.  Second,  the  earned  Income  tax  credit 


should  be  made  available  to  elderly  workers 
by  broadening  Its  eligibility  rules  to  Include 
Individual  workers  even  though  they  have 
no  children  In  the  home.  Third,  tbe  one-time 
exclusion  of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  princi- 
pal residence  by  persons  age  56  or  over  should 
be  rolled  back  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1977.  Fourth,  the  Indi- 
vidual retirement  account  (IRA)  limits 
should  be  increased  and  IRA's  should  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  persons  who  participate  in 
private  pension  plans  at  levels  below  the  IRA 
limits  on  deductible  contributions;  in  addi- 
tion, the  age  at  which  an  IRA  account  must 
be  distributed  should  be  increased  from  age 
70 '/i  to  75.  Fifth,  the  double  taxation  of 
dividend  income  should  be  eliminated.  Sixth, 
Che  $15,000  adjusted  gross  Income  phase-out 
of  the  "sick-pay"  exclusion  should  be  in- 
creased, at  least  in  the  case  of  two-member 
family  units.  Seventh,  an  automatically  in- 
creasing measure  of  tax  relief  should  be  tar- 
geted for  those  elderly  Income  components 
that  are  relatively  fixed,  like  private  pen- 
sion benefits  and  Interest  from  savings  ac- 
counts. Eighth,  a  federal  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion should  be  granted  with  respect  to 
employee  contributions  to  qualified  pension 
plans  especially  if  such  contributions  are  ac- 
cumulated to  provide  Inflation  protection 
upon  retirement. 

Adverse  economic  effects  ought  to  prompt 
a  rollback  of  the  large  payroll  tax  Increase 
scheduled  for  1981  under  present  law.  Pay- 
roll tax  Increases  increase  the  cost  of  la- 
bor (relative  to  capital)  add  to  unemploy- 
ment (or  make  unemployment  that  much 
more  intractable)  and  at  the  same  time, 
create  Infiationary  cost-push  pressures.  In 
place  of  this  planned  Increase,  limited 
amounts  of  "general  revenues"  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  tbe  social  security  programs 
on  a  temporary  basis.  However,  the  Asso- 
ciations will  not  support  any  plan  which 
would  drive  those  general  revenues  from 
a  V.A.T. 

As  other  tax  cutting  plans  are  considered, 
such  as  lower  tax  rates  on  capital  gains 
or  more  rapid  depreciation  for  plant  and 
equipment,  their  compatibility  with  our  eco- 
nomic objectives  will  serve  as  the  critical 
test  of  Association  support.  Even  though 
no  direct  increase  or  decrease  in  tax  liabil- 
ity for  the  elderly  may  be  caused  by  such 
tax  proposals,  a  reduction  or  increase  in 
taxation  levels  amounts  to  a  commitment 
of  resources.  This  conmiitment  must  be 
supoorted  by  sound  economic  reasoning. 

As  a  means  of  handling  the  special  prob- 
lems elderly  taxpayers  face  in  preparing 
their  federal  income  tax  returns.  Congress, 
in  1978,  enacted  a  "Tax  Counseling  for 
the  Elderly"  program.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  train  and  utilize  older  volunteers 
to  provide  tax  counseling  to  elderly  indi- 
viduals and  reimburse  those  volunteers  for 
out-of-pocket  exoenses  tbev  incur.  Given 
the  success  of  the  program  and  tbe  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  tax  laws,  tbe 
program  ought  to  be  exnanded  slgnlflcant- 
ly.  At  the  same  time,  a  serious  effort  ought 
to  be  undertaken  to  simplify  the  tax  code.* 
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raANIAN  EMBAPGO  PREDICTED 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  long  last 
Iran  will  beizin  to  feel  some  pressure  from 
the  United  States  based  on  firm  actions 
designed  to  achieve  the  release  of  the 
American  hostages.  For  a  long  time  now, 
many  of  us  have  been  calling  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  embargo  against  the 
criminal  Republic  of  Iran,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  hesitated,  caught  be- 
tween indecision  and  uncertainty,  to  Im- 
pose them.  Mr.  Carter  Anally  did  threat- 
en to  place  economic  sanctions  on  the 
Khomeini  regime  In  January,  but  he 
dithered  around  honing,  flrst.  that  the 
election  of  the  so-called  moderate  Banl- 


Sadr  and  then  the  convening  of  a  U.N. 
commission  of  inquiry,  dominated  by 
third  world  radicals,  would  bring  about 
an  easy  solution  to  the  crisis.  The  miracle 
did  not  happen. 

The  hostages  are  in  a  perilous  mental 
and  physical  condition.  The  flight  of  the 
Shah  from  the  administration's  machi- 
nations to  sanctuarv  in  Egvpt  Is  dan- 
gerous to  their  safety — already  the  ter- 
rorists are  threatening  again  to  place  the 
hostages  on  trial  as  spies.  But  now  we 
can  expect  some  action  by  the  Carter 
Administration. 

FOREIGN    POLICT    A    SHAMBLES 

Mr.  Carter's  foreign  policy  is  falling 
apart;  he  never  did  have  a  domestic 
policy.  The  various  Olympic  groups  here 
and  abroad  are  refusing  to  go  along  with 
the  Moscow  boycott.  The  Russians  are 
digging  in  for  a  long  occupation  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  are  using  nerve  gas  on 
the  freedom  flghters  with  seeming  im- 
punity from  international  censure.  The 
mideast  peace  process  is  deadloclced  and 
in  danger  of  breaking  down  as  the  dead- 
line for  an  agreement  on  Palestinian 
autonomy  approaches.  The  President  sig- 
nals a  major  shift  of  U.S.  policy  on  this 
issue  with  a  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
against  Israel,  and  then  a  couple  of  days 
later  says  it  was  all  a  mistake. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Begin  rebuffed  a  U.S. 
plea  to  freeze  new  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  it  finally  all 
begins  to  catch  up  with  Mr.  Carter  in 
the  large  and  unexpected  primary  losses 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  forced  by  one  failure  or 
disaster  following  another  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  pre- 
dicts we  can  at  last  expect  a  firm  policy 
of  economic  retaliation  against  the 
Iranian  radicals. 

PROVroiNG  INCENTtVE 

Our  past  dilemma  has  been  that  this 
gang  of  terrorists  were  never  given  any 
incentive  either  by  the  actions  of  their 
own  government  or  by  that  of  the  United 
States  to  give  up  their  hostages — hos- 
tages who  have  become  the  terrorists' 
greatest  source  of  domestic  power.  On 
several  occasions,  I  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impose  the  economic  sanctions 
we  started  in  motion,  urging  him  to  use 
our  sole  effective  weapon  against  Iran 
and  to  squeeze  them  as  no  nation  has 
ever  been  squeezed  before.  We  must  en- 
list the  active  cooperation  of  our  allies 
in  this  endeavor,  and  must  not  shirk  the 
decision  to  use  our  fleet  in  a  compre- 
hensive naval  blockade.  The  President 
has  had  ample  opportunity,  and  certainly 
justification  for  the  action  we  have  sug- 
gested over  and  over  again. 

LOST  OPPORTUNinCS 

Last  November,  a  little  more  than  a 
week  after  the  hostages  were  taken,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  introduced  a  res- 
olution urging  the  President  to  enlist  the 
support  of  other  nations,  particularly  our 
European  -llies,  calling  on  them  to  close 
their  Embassies,  withdraw  their  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  to  suspend  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Iran.  At  the  same 
time  a  unified  world  embargo  on  Iranian 
oil,  coordinated  by  the  United  States,  was 
to  be  imposed.  In  December,  this  Senator 
urged  in  another  Senate  resolution  that 
special  compensation  for  the  h06ta««s  be 
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considered  by  the  President.  In  January 
and  then  again  earlier  this  month,  we 
called  for  a  total  economic  embargo  ex- 
cept for  medicines,  backed  if  necessary 
by  a  naval  blockade. 

The  President  has  responded  with 
rhetoric  and  indecision.  First,  he  said 
he  would  deport  illegal  Iranian  students, 
but  only  46  out  of  nearly  7,000  found  to  be 
deportable  have  been  thrown  out.  Today, 
we  still  find  Iranian  students  in  this 
country  backing  Khomeini  and  the  kid- 
napers, most  recently  at  a  public  display 
at  my  own  University  of  Kansas.  Then 
Mr.  Carter  said  he  would  expel  Iran's 
diplomats,  but  of  the  original  226  only  49 
have  left  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent sa'd  he  would  halt  all  Iranian  oil 
imports,  yet  it  has  been  reported  that  7.3 
million  barrels  of  oil  came  into  this  coun- 
try from  Iran  in  January. 

FIRM.  COMMONSENSE  APPROACH 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
making  is  that,  from  the  very  beginning, 
many  of  us  have  believed  the  President's 
policy  of  delay  and  caution  was  not  pro- 
viding the  impetus  needed  to  achieve  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  Although  the 
hostages  are  still  alive,  they  have  suf- 
fered greatly — and  U.S.  policy  has  been 
severely  damaged. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  past  in- 
action has  failed  its  objective.  It  seems 
to  me  that  commonsense  would  dictate 
that  we  try  a  firm,  nonmilltary  approach. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  our  hos- 
tages could  hardly  be  worse  off.  Iran  and 
her  people  have,  in  effect,  declared  war  on 
the  United  States.  We  ought  to  begin  to 
imderstand  this.  In  a  state  of  war,  you 
cannot  afford  to  let  your  enemy  call  all 
the  shots.  Now,  without  much  left  to  lose 
in  either  the  polls  or  in  damage  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  perhaps  the  President  will 
try  the  long-delayed  sanctions.^ 


INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
economic  policies  that  gtiide  our  fight 
against  inflation,  one  in  particular  poses 
grave  dangers. 

I  refer  to  the  high  Interest  rate  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  challenge  that  principle.  If  it  served 
us  in  a  more  innocent  past — ^whlch  I 
doubt — it  no  longer  does  now — ^for  what- 
ever the  reasons. 

Indeed,  our  experience  of  the  past  3 
years  shows  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  high  interest  rate  policy  has  done 
more  to  fuel  inflation  than  it  has  to  cool 
it.  It  has  not  been  a  symptom  of  infla- 
tion; it  has  been  a  cause  of  it.  It  has  fed 
inflation  instead  of  defusing  it. 

In  1977,  the  prime  rate  and  the  infla- 
tion rate  were  a  shade  below  7  percent. 
By  the  beginning  of  1979,  the  prime 
had  gone  up  to  11.75  percent  and  Infla- 
tion to  11.8  percent.  By  January  of  this 
year,  the  prime  rate  had  reached  15.25 
percent;  inflation  had  vaulted  to  18  per- 
cent. 

Today,  the  prime  is  an  incredible  19 
percent,  and  we  are  braced  for  a  similar 
reading  of  the  inflation  rate  from  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

In  less  than  3  years,  interest  rates  have 
almost  tripled — and  so  has  the  rate  of 
infiation.  The  parallel  is  obvious.  Fight- 


ing inflation  with  sky-hi^  interest  rates 
has  been  Lke  tossing  a  dither  of  gaso- 
line onto  a  grass  fire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  print  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  prime  lending  rate  and  the 
consumer  price  index  over  the  past  2 
years. 

The  table  follows: 

|ln  percent] 


Chanfe  in  prime 

lending  rite 

(average  rates) 


Chanfe  in  Con- 
sumer Price 
Index  by  month 
(average  amual 
rate) 
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1978 
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February 
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July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
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1980: 
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6.83 
9.06 

11.75 
11.75 
11.75 
11.75 
11.75 
11.65 
11.54 
11.91 
12.90 
14.39 
15.55 
15.30 

15.25 
15.52 


6.5 
9.0 

11.  S 
14.3 
12.8 
12.1 
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13.1 
13.5 
12.8 
15.1 
12.5 
13.0 
15.8 

18.0 
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Mr.  SASSER.  It  offers  no  reason  for 
confidence  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
contention  that  the  way  to  bring  down 
inflation  is  to  Increase  the  interest  rate — 
a  contention  tliat  the  Fed's  Chairman 
stressed  last  fall  when  I  wrote  him  of  my 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  his  policies. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  wliy  the  Fed's 
policy  fans  the  flres  of  inflation.  Forced 
to  borrow  money  at  high  rates,  business 
simply  passes  the  costs  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  there  are  other  more  insidious 
ways  that  high  interest  rates  hinder  our 
anti-inflation  program. 

In  recent  weeks,  for  example,  I  have 
talked  with  hundreds  of  farmers  in  my 
State  of  Tennessee.  To  them,  the  interest 
they  must  pay  on  loans  to  buy  seed  and 
fertilizer  is  ruinous.  In  growing  numbers, 
they  are  saying  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  let  their  flelds  lay  fallow  this  year, 
unless  Congress  provides  them  with 
emergency  production  loans. 

Many  of  these  farmers  grow  cotton 
and  soy  beans — two  large  export  crops 
that  will  contribute  to  the  $37  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
Nation's  farmers  will  tiave  slupped  over- 
seas in  fiscal  198C. 

Think  of  that  for  a  moment:  That  is 
$37  billion  that  will  help  improve  our 
balance  of  payments,  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar— and  fight  inflation. 

How  can  it  make  sense  to  Jeopardize 
the  national  interest  with  policies  that 
threaten  to  drive  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  long- 
term  effects  of  unreasonably  high  inter- 
est rates  could  severely  restrict  business 
investment,  which  in  turn  will  lead  to 
supply  shortages  and  lowered  productiv- 
ity— two  fundamental  causes  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  last  fall 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  record  high 
interest  rates  in  Tennessee.  We  heard 
testimony  from  labor  ofBcials.  housing 
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Mabch  7.  1980. 

VOLCKEX, 

rt>deral  Reserve  System, 
D.C. 

CHAniMAN:  The  continuing  rise 
which  may  approach  20  per- 
a  sllort  time  is  playing  havoc  with 
economic  recovery. 
Interest   rates   have   produced 
bond  market.  Essential  public 
long-term  borrowing  Is  grinding 
American   consumers,   pan- 
riilng   Interest  rates,  are  dipping 
further  into  their  disposable  In- 
borrowing    needs,    some   of 
'  ounterproductive   to  long-term 


m  >et 


consumer  borrowing  has  slowed 


somewhat,  your  recent  actions  to  raise  In- 
terest rates  yet  even  higher  acknowledges 
the  failure  of  this  policy  to  meet  money 
supply  targets. 

Rising  Interest  rates  now  appear  to  be 
adding  to  rather  than  stopping  inflation. 

Consequently,  I  would  urge  that  within 
30  days  that  you  present  President  Carter 
with  a  credit  control  program  that  wUl  have 
as  Its  main  components — (1)  a  major  reduc- 
tion in  the  prime  lending  rate  down  to  the 
level  of  last  October,  and,  (2)  a  selective 
credit  control  program  that  will  dampen 
down  nonessential  consumer  borrowing  and 
speculative  business  Investment. 

Jim  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senator.0 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  179th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
birth of  Greece  as  a  free  nation.  It  Is  a 
time  to  celebrate  Greek  independence. 

Greece  fell  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  In 
1453,  ending  more  than  1,000  years  of 
Byzantine  history.  Hellenic  traditions 
could  be  followed  only  in  secret;  parents 
quietly  passed  on  to  their  children  the 
facts  of  their  Greek  past.  Artifacts  had 
to  be  buried  in  the  monasteries  to  sur- 
vive. 

On  March  25,  1821,  Archbishop  Ger- 
msuios  and  his  fellow  churchmen  of  Agla 
Lavra  began  the  revolution  that  ended 
in  the  liberation  of  Greece  in  1830.  The 
Greek  victory  was  remarkable,  for  at 
the  start  of  the  war,  the  patriots  had  no 
standing  army,  no  money,  and  had  been 
without  a  nation  for  nearly  four 
centuries. 

The  cost  of  independence  was  high.  On 
one  Greek  island,  Hios,  the  Turks 
slaughtered  40,000  people  in  reprisal  for 
the  uprising.  The  war  was  eventually 
won  with  the  help  of  navies  from  France, 
Russia,  and  Britain. 

I  am  proud  to  share  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  Greek  Independence  Day  this 
year.  The  event  helps  us  remember  the 
nation  where  democracy  was  bom,  and 
where  it  exists  today  because  of  the  total 
commitment  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  Greek  commimities  throughout 
New  Hampshire  can  be  especially  proud: 
Proud  of  their  forebears  and  proud  of 
their  own  efforts  to  maintain  the  Hel- 
lenic traditions.  All  across  New  Hamp- 
shire Greek-Americans  contribute  not 
only  to  everyday  workings  of  our  com- 
munities, but  to  the  rich  ethnic  diversity 
as  wen. 

This  week  commemorates  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  I  join  with  all  New 
Hampshire  residents,  especially  Greek- 
Americans,  In  celebrating  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day.* 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  PEE 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  proposal  to  impose 
an  oil  import  fee  of  $4.62  a  barrel  on 
crude  oil  is  yet  another  ill-advised  move 
which  will  cost  the  consumers  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  England  approxi- 
mately $533  million  a  year  in  higher  en- 
ergy costs.  I  want  to  voice  my  strongest 
objections  to  this  oil  import  fee  because 
I  know  full  well  the  devastating  impact 
it  will  have  on  thousands  of  families  in 
my  home  State. 


I  am  not  referring  to  faceless  statis- 
tics, I  am  talking  about  real  people;  the 
elderly  couple  in  the  north  country,  the 
restaurant  and  motel  owner  in  the  lakes 
region,  and  the  Manchester  family  of 
flve  who  are  all  snowed  under  by  exorbi- 
tant energy  bills.  An  oil  import  fee  is 
simply  no  solution  to  our  energy  and  in- 
flation problems.  It  will  only  reduce  gas- 
oline consumption  by  1  percent  and  it 
will  mean  an  immediate  jump  at  the 
pumps  in  the  price  of  gasoline,  and  an 
immediate  jump  of  about  0.3  percent  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  New 
England  Economic  Record  OfSce  esti- 
mates that  the  import  fee  will  cost  the 
average  New  England  driver  an  addi- 
tional $75  a  year  or  more  to  operate  his 
or  her  car.  This  cost  will  be  even  higher 
in  less  populated  areas.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  treat  the  victims  of  inflation  as 
the  cause  of  inflation.  Also,  according 
to  the  New  England  Economic  Research 
Office's  excellent  analysis  the  crude  oil 
import  fee  is  not  expected  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  world  crude  oil  prices. 
"If  there  is  any  effect  at  all,  it  will  be 
In  the  direction  of  higher  prices  for 
OPEC  crude  oil,  not  lower  prices  as  the 
administration  seems  to  think.  This  is 
because  a  marginal  decrease  in  demand 
for  OPEC  oil  will  likely  result  over  the 
long  run  in  an  OPEC  price  increase  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  any  reduction 
in  their  revenues  from  reduced  demand. 
The  import  fee  is  therefore  not  expected 
to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  in  the  long 
run." 

The  report  also  warns  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration decides  to  reimpose  import 
fees  on  distillate  and  residual  fuel  oil 
after  the  expiration  of  the  current  fee 
suspension  in  July,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  refiners  to  shift  the  impact  of  the 
crude  oil  fee  from  gasoline  to  other  prod- 
ucts. In  this  case  home  heating  oil  prices 
would  go  up  even  further. 

The  hard-working  homeowners  In 
New  Hampshire  and  New  England  al- 
ready pay  the  highest  energy  bills  in  the 
country  because  our  region  is  forced  to 
rely  on  expensive  imported  oil  for  over  60 
percent  of  its  energy  needs.  I  am  working 
hard  to  break  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  change  a  Federal  energy 
policy  which  has  discriminated  against 
New  Hamoshire  and  New  England  for  15 
years.  And,  simply  stated,  the  President's 
proDosal  to  impose  an  oil  Import  fee 
would  prove  to  be  an  economic  night- 
mare for  New  Hampshire.  It  could  raise 
the  price  of  gasoline  by  as  much  as  10 
cents  a  gallon,  and  it  would  further  fuel 
our  energy-induced  Inflation  by  driving 
up  the  cost  of  basic  necessities  such  as 
food  and  other  goods. 

High  gasoline  prices  would  speU  dis- 
aster for  New  Hampshire's  tourist  In- 
dustry and  It  would  unfairly  discriminate 
against  those  individuals  who  must  com- 
mute long  distances  to  and  from  work 
since  New  Hampshire  is  without  an  ade- 
quate public  transportation  network. 

The  fastest  and  fairest  way  to  decrease 
our  expensive  and  dangerous  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  is  to  provide  strong  finan- 
cial incentives  through  the  Federal  Tax 
Code  to  increase  the  development  and 
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use  of  alternative  energy  sources,  such 
as  solar,  hydroelectric,  wind,  and  wood 
energy.  Consumers  need  more  tax  relief, 
not  a  further  tax  burden. 

Additionally,  we  should  be  .working  to 
decrease  rather  than  increase  the  price 
of  imported  oil.  For  some  time  now,  I 
have  been  fighting  for  the  creation  of  a 
North  America  Energy  Alliance  with 
Canada  and  Mexico.  By  working  co- 
operatively with  our  neighbors,  both  of 
whom  are  rich  in  natural  gas  and  oil, 
we  can  effectively  bring  about  economic 
and  energy  security  in  the  very  near 
future. 

I  also  strongly  believe  that  we  need  to 
establish  an  Oil  Import  Board  which 
would  be  the  United  States  sole  purchas- 
ing agent  of  OPEC  oil.  The  administra- 
tion's oil  import  fee  will  mean  higher  oil 
prices  for  consumers.  My  proposal  will 
mean  lower  prices. 

The  Oil  Import  Board  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  negotiate  directly  with  oil  produc- 
ing countries  by  either  direct  purchases 
or  through  the  establishment  of  an  auc- 
tion system  employing  sealed  bids.  It 
will  also  determine  the  volume  of  im- 
ported crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
to  be  brought  into  the  U.S.  market. 

The  board  will  encourage  competition 
within  the  domestic  petroleum  industry 
and  maximize  the  utilization  of  petro- 
leum refining  facilities  located  within  the 
United  States.  Most  importantly,  the 
board  shall,  to  the  best  of  its  abilities, 
use  its  authority  to  ensure  the  lowest 
possible  prices  for  petroleum  products 
imported  by  the  United  States. 

The  continual  OPEC  price  increases 
coupled  with  rapidly  rising  energy- 
fueled  inflation  demand  bold  action  now. 
Our  continued  dependence  on  a  hand- 
ful of  multinational  corporations  who 
determine  the  price,  supply,  and  alloca- 
tion of  our  imported  petroleum  in  com- 
plete secrecy  and  disregard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  consumer  is  ab- 
surd. The  import  board  wiU  replace  this 
exploitive  system  with  a  single  aggres- 
sive buyer  of  oil,  which  will  be  account- 
able to  the  American  public  not  the  pri- 
vate multinational  conglomerates,  and 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer  rather  than  the  OPEC  cartel. 

The  best  way  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  energy  and  decrease  our  oil  imports 
is  to  offer  the  necessary  financial  incen- 
tives by  providing  Federal  income  tax 
credits  to  our  homeowners,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  industry  to  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  readily  available  renewable  re- 
sources, and  create  a  North  American 
Energy  Alliance  and  an  Oil  Import 
Board  to  coordinate  our  oil  importing 
policies. 

The  infiationary  oil  Import  fee  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  Is  another 
short-sighted  impromptu  response  to  our 
energy  and  inflation  problems,  which  will 
only  delay  our  goal  for  an  energy  inde- 
pendent America,  while  fueling  yet 
another  round  of  energy  induced  in- 
flation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MURRAY  HENDEL 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Murray  Hendel,  Is 
being  honored  on  June  28,  1980  for  his 
many  years  of  service  on  behalf  of  the 


Jewish  community  In  New  Milford,  N.J. 
I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  moments 
now  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief 
history  of  one  of  his  more  notable 
achievements,  the  establishment  of  the 
Beth  Tikvah  Jewish  Center. 

Over  a  quarter  century  ago,  Murray 
Hendel,  a  resident  of  New  Milford  had 
the  foresight  to  envision  the  growth  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  his  neighbor- 
hood and  persuaded  others  to  join  him 
in  raising  funds  to  purchase  land  and 
erect  a  building  in  which  Jews  could 
worship.  His  continual  efforts  and  de- 
votion to  his  goal  have  blossomed  over 
the  years  into  a  synagogue  and  com- 
munity center  which  provide  religious, 
cultural,  educational,  and  social  services 
to  residents  and  people  of  surrounding 
communities. 

Mr.  Hendel  recalls  the  spirit  of 
warmth,  friendship,  and  understanding 
when  the  local  Presbyterian  Church  was 
the  flrst  official  meeting  place  for  the 
Jewish  center,  and  remembers  the  con- 
gregation's flrst  religious  service  which 
was  held  in  the  Trenton  Street  Pire- 
house.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  which 
was  sparked  during  those  times  has 
stayed  with  the  center  and  the  com- 
munity all  these  years. 

The  Jewish  center  has  been  a  part  of 
Mr.  Hendel's  life  for  over  25  years  now. 
He  served  on  the  center's  flrst  building 
and  fund-raising  committees  and  was 
chairman  of  its  board  of  education  when 
the  curriculum  expanded  from  a  Sunday 
School  to  a  professionally -staffed  reli- 
gious school  with  classes  conducted  dur- 
ing the  week  as  well. 

As  one  of  the  flrst  presidents  of  the 
center,  Mr.  Hendel  helped  draft  its  con- 
stitution, and  his  expertise  was  called 
upon  frequently  for  many  years  when  he 
served  as  parliamentarian. 

Mr.  President,  Murray  Hendel's  devo- 
tion to  the  community  and  tireless  ef- 
forts to  establish  and  maintain  a 
thriving  Jewish  center  in  New  Milford 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  the  many 
people  who  have  beneflted  from  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
his  many  friends  and  neighbors  in  com- 
mending his  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions.* 

RECENTLY  PROPOSED  GASOLINE 
TAX 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
flatly  opposed  to  the  recently  proposed 
50-cent-a-gallon  gasoline  tax.  This  ill- 
advised  gas  tax  would  add  as  much  as  3 
to  6  percent  to  an  inflation  rate  which 
is  already  fueled  by  sky-high  energy 
costs.  A  tax  increase  such  as  this  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  all  New 
Englanders,  especially  our  elderly  and 
low  and  moderate  income  families  who 
are  presently  snowed  imder  by  high  en- 
ergy bills. 

New  Hampshire's  hardworking 
families  need  a  tax  cut,  not  an  additional 
tax  burden.  Imposing  a  stiff  tax  on  gaso- 
line is  rationing  by  price,  and  It  discrim- 
inates against  those  families  who  are 
struggling  to  keep  pace  In  the  race 
against  double-digit  inflation. 

Many  residents  of  New  Hampshire 
must  travel  long  distances  to  work  or 
school  each  day.  In  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate, public  transportation,  we  have  no 


choice  but  to  depend  on  our  cars  for 
commuting. 

Additionally,  a  50-cent  gas  tax  would 
cripple  New  Hampshire's  tourist  indus- 
try, which  is  still  trying  to  recover  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  last  summer's 
long  gas  lines  and  this  winter's  short 
snowfall.  Tourism  is  the  sec(md  largest 
industry  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
A  reduction  of  tourists,  which  will  surely 
follow  an  increase  in  gas  prices,  will  have 
serious  reverberations  throughout  our 
economy. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  hard  to  provide  relief  from  high 
energy  costs,  because  in  New  Hampshire 
and  New  England  we  are  never  going  to 
get  inflation  under  control  until  we  get 
our  energy  costs  imder  control.  The  cost 
of  the  food  on  our  table,  the  gas  in  our 
tank,  and  the  oil  in  our  furnace,  are  all 
the  result  of  exorbitant  energy  costs, 
the  major  cause  of  inflatlwi  In  the 
Northeast.  For  too  long  Federal  energy 
policy  has  imfalrly  discriminated  against 
the  people  of  the  Northeast.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Energy  Conservation 
and  Supply  Subcommittee,  I  will  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  change  Federal  en- 
ergy policy  and  reduce  our  energy-fueled 
inflation. 

A  50-cent  tax  simply  does  not  make 
sense  and  I  will  vigorously  oi}po6e  any 
proposal  which  may  come  before  the 
Senate  for  an  additional  tax  on  gaso- 
line.* 

MRS       EDWINA      MORRILL.      NEW 

HAMPSHIRE'S   MOTHER   OF   THE 

YEAR 
•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  al- 
ways a  delight  to  find  a  person  who 
busily  balances  family  obligations  and 
outside  interests.  Mrs.  Edwina  M<ktI11, 
New  Hampshire's  Mother  of  the  Year, 
exemplifies  the  hardworking  and  caring 
mother  we  can  all  admire. 

In  addition  to  raising  six  children  of 
her  own  and  one  foster  child.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rill and  her  husband  David,  of  Penacook, 
have  taken  in  over  20  foreign  exchange 
students.  Edwina  Morrill  fills  any  spare 
time  as  an  active  member  or  chairper- 
son of  countless  community  service  or- 
ganizations. On  top  of  all  this,  she  has 
worked  as  a  substitute  teacher. 

As  family  roles  change,  and  many  busy 
parents  find  little  time  to  spend  with 
their  children,  Mrs.  Morrill's  philosophy 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us: 

Life  is  God's  gift.  Children  develop  this 
gift  to  the  fullest  when  loving  parents  pro- 
vide consistent  guidance  and  support,  aet 
good  examples  and  share  experience  in  wor- 
ship, work,  and  decisionmaking. 

I  am  proud  to  cite  New  Hampshire 
Mother  of  the  Year  Edwina  Morrill  as  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  Granite  State, 
and  I  ask  that  the  following  article  by 
Meg  Geraghty  be  reprinted  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  XTnlon  Leader. 

Feb.  38,  IMO] 

Mrs.  Edwima  Morrux  Is  N.H.  Mothss  or  thk 

Ykas 

(By  Meg  Oeraghty) 

Concord. — Mrs.  Bdwlna  Llttlefleld  Morrtll 
of  Penacook,  a  66-year-old  farm  wife  and 
mother  of  six,  has  been  selected  the  1980  New 
Hampshire  Mother  of  the  Tear,  according  to 
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a  family  of  six  children  and  a 
;  frs.  Morrill  has  sought  to  follow 
that  "Life  U  God's  gift.  Chll- 
thls  gift  to  the  fullest  when  lov- 
I  rovlde  consistent  guidance  and 
i  ood  examples  and  share  expert- 
work  and  decision-making." 
ihe  added,  has  been  to   "help 
caring  Individuals  who  re- 
property  and  self." 
David  J.  MorrlU,  a  dairy  farmer, 
Is  a  life-long  resident  of  New 
was  graduated  from  Pena- 
and  Keene  State  College. 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons 
B.  Morrill  of  Pena- 
farm  dairy  manager;  Robert  D. 
Pinacook.   farm  manager;    Allyn 
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England  College;   Mary  Anne 
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Church 


of  Penacook  and  active 

Sundfy  School   program.   She   has 

treasurer,  assistant   su- 

md  superintendent.  She's  also 


been  a  member  of  the  Epworth  League  and 
Circuit  League.  Council  on  Ministries,  ad- 
ministrative board,  and  the  United  Method- 
ist Women;  chairman  of  the  task  force  on 
education,  church  clerk,  treasurer  of  the 
Women's  Society  for  Christian  Service  and  a 
lay  leader. 

OTHER  Acnvmcs 
Other  community  activities  Include  service 
on  the  Greater  Concord  Child  and  Family 
Services  executive  board.  Old  Home  Day  com- 
mittee. Bicentennial  Activities  committee 
and  conducting  farm  tours  for  Head  Start, 
nursery  and  elementary  school  children.  She 
also  has  organized  and  led  young  mothers 
groups,  offering  them  social  and  bomemak- 
Ing  skUls.* 


THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  NURSES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  printed  an  article,  March  25. 
1980,  titled  "Nurses'  Duties  Are  Expand- 
ing— And  So  Are  Their  Demands."  The 
article  discusses  the  changing  role  of 
nurses  and  describes  the  expanding  re- 
sponsibilities and  corresponding  needs 
that  the  nursing  profession  is  experienc- 
ing. In  view  of  the  current  debate  over 
health  manpower  legislation.  I  believe 
this  article  makes  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion and  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
NussEs'  Duties  Abe  Expanding — And  So  Abe 
Their  Demands 
(By  Maryann  Bird) 

The  American  nurse's  Image  as  the  phy- 
sician's handmaiden  is  fading  fast  as  new 
medical  technology,  the  feminist  movement, 
labor  unions,  college  degrees  and  a  seller's 
market  in  skills  combine  to  reshape  the 
profession. 

Nurses  across  the  United  States  are  de- 
manding Improved  working  conditions  and 
salaries  that  they  believe  to  be  commensurate 
with  their  training.  sklUs  and  responslbUi- 
tles.  In  many  areas,  such  demands  have  re- 
sulted in  strikes  and  "slckouts." 

Nurses  are  assuming  roles  once  the  exclu- 
sive domain  of  physicians.  Matters  of  medi- 
cal ethics  and  personal  conscience  are  con- 
fronting them  as  the  limits  of  medicine  and 
the  law  are  expanded. 

A  check  of  a  dozen  cities  found  a  variety 
of  fundamental  changes  In  the  profession 
that  portend  even  greater  change  in  the 
nurse's  role  and  in  patient  care  Itself.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

Nvu-ses  are  becoming  more  assertive  in 
seeking  Improvements  in  salaries,  benefits 
and  working  conditions  as  well  as  more  say 
in  the  treatment  of  patients.  Increasingly, 
they  are  turning  to  labor  unions. 

More  men  are  turning  to  nursing,  a  factor 
that  many  nursing  supervisors  and  educators 
see  as  helping  to  increase  salary  levels  and 
Improve  the  image  of  a  profession  seen,  In 
the  words  of  one  educator,  as  "subservient, 
underpaid  and  female." 

A  severe  shortage  of  working  nurses,  esti- 
mated at  100.000  by  the  American  Nurses  As- 
sociation, has  prompted  some  hospitals  to 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
recruitment,  provide  Increased  benefits  and 
offer  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  and 
work  assignments. 

New  medical  technology  has  extended  life, 
creating  a  need  for  more  nurses  in  such  spe- 
cialized areas  as  long-term  care,  cardiac  care 
and  Intensive  care.  At  the  same  time,  the 
most  severe  staff  shortages,  the  greatest  turn- 
over among  nurses  and  the  most  serious 
ethical  and  legal  dilemmas  are  encoimtered 
in  these  high-stress  areas. 

Nursing  education  has  shifted  markedly 


from  hospital -school  training  to  bachelor's 
degree  programs  at  four-year  colleges. 

More  nurses,  with  an  additional  year  or 
18  months  of  training,  are  beconting  nurse- 
practitioners,  nurse-anesthetists  and  nurse- 
midwlves. 

Shirley  Schremp,  director  of  nursing  at 
Contra  Costa  County  Hospital  near  San 
Francisco,  calls  today's  nurses  "a  heck  of 
lot  more  outspoken  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago"  and  says  that  their  chief  com- 
plaint Is  money.  When  niu-ses  strike,  she  said, 
"they  talk  about  better  patient  care,  but  the 
bottom  line  Is.  'How  much  are  you  going  to 
give  me?'  " 

SALARIES    ARE   COMPARED 

The  average  nurse's  salary  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  siu-veys  conducted  by 
national  nurses'  groups,  is  $13,000  to  $14,000, 
although  many  new  graduates  are  earning 
about  $16,000  In  large  cities.  Federal  Govern- 
ment figures  show  the  median  net  Income 
of  physicians  to  be  four  times  that  of  nurses. 

Dr.  Wayne  Emerson,  director  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  general  welfare  department  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  contended  that 
nurses'  compensation  is  not  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities  anywhere  In  the 
United  States.  But,  he  added,  "salaries  and 
working  conditions  have  improved  in  states 
that  have  a  history  of  collective  bargaining, 
such  as  California.  Illinois.  Washington. 
Oregon.  New  Tork  and  Hawaii." 

One  development  that  may  help  to  Im- 
prove salaries  and  working  conditions  Is  the 
slow  but  steady  Influx  of  men  Into  the  pro- 
fession. According  to  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  the  number  of  licensed  male 
nurses — many  of  whom  have  been  medical 
corpsmen  In  the  armed  services — doubled 
from  14.625  in  1972  to  28,077  in  1977.  Fewer 
than  2  percent  of  the  nurses  in  the  United 
States  are  men.  however. 

Myra  C.  Snyder,  executive  director  of  the 
16.500-member  California  nurses'  organiza- 
tion, based  In  San  Francisco,  saw  a  "  'Catch 
22'  situation"  regarding  men  in  the  profes- 
sion. "When  nurses  really  do  get  more  mone- 
tary reward,"  she  said,  "I  think  we  will  see 
more  men.  I  take  the  position  that  If  we  had 
more  men,  we'd  get  more  money." 

Among  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
shortage  of  nurses,  said  Dr.  Claire  M.  Fagln. 
dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Nursing,  are  a  decline  in  the  18- 
year-old  population,  from  which  the  major- 
ity of  nursing  students  come,  and  an  aware- 
ness by  women,  who  make  up  the  greatest 
percentage  of  nurses,  of  the  variety  of  careers 
now  open  to  them.  Other  educators  have 
cited  a  decrease  In  Federal  funds  for  nursing 
education  as  a  result  of  Carter  Administra- 
tion budget-cutting. 

Also,  said  Margretta  Styles,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco, 
about  a  third  of  the  nurses  in  the  United 
States  are  no  longer  working.  Some  return  to 
nursing  from  time  to  time,  she  added,  and 
are  'what  we  call  an  'appliance  nxirse.'  which 
means  she  goes  to  work  when  she  needs  a 
new  refrigerator." 

FLEXIBLE    WORK    HOURS 

To  combat  the  shortage,  many  hospitals 
are  actively  recruiting  personnel  through  Job 
fairs,  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  pro- 
fessional journals  and  visits  to  nursing 
schools.  Some  hospitals  have  offered  flexible 
work  hours.  Increased  insurance  benefits  and 
larger  blocks  of  time  off  as  Incentives,  while 
others  have  achieved  some  recruitment  suc- 
cess by  touting  their  locations. 

Because  nurses  give  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  leaving  their  Jobs,  departures  due  to 
stress  have  been  difficult  to  measure.  But 
Catherine  Grazlano.  a  longtime  activist  in 
union  activities  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in 
Providence.  R.I..  says  the  "burnout"  prob- 
lem has  been  around  for  a  long  time  and 
has  gone  largely  unrecognized. 
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Instead  of  sajring  they  were  physically 
and  emotionally  exhausted  and  unable  to 
cope  anymore.  Mrs.  Grazlano  said,  many 
nurses  said  they  wanted  to  stop  working  or 
transfer  out  of  Intensive  care  or  psychiatric 
units  to  work  different  hours,  spend  more 
time  with  their  famUies  or  "try  something 
new." 

Only  now,  she  said,  have  such  requests 
been  recognized  as  symptoms  of  stress. 
Among  other  signs  of  "burnout"  cited  by 
nursing  supervisors  are  frequent  feelings  of 
anger  or  envy,  tearful  reactions  to  situations 
and  references  to  patients  by  their  sjrmptoms 
rather  than  their  names. 

To  help  nurses  relieve  tensions  rather  than 
leave  their  Jobs.  Downstate  Medical  Center 
In  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospi- 
tal are  among  the  hospitals  offering  work- 
shops in  assertiveness  training. 

COMPLEXITIES  AND  TENSIONS 

The  nurse's  work  has  become  more  com- 
plex and  more  tension-laden  as  medical  ad- 
vances enable  life  to  be  prolonged.  Among 
nurses,  there  Is  more  dlsciisslon  of  ethical 
and  legal  matters  as  such  Issues  as  abor- 
tion and  euthanasia  confront  both  courts 
and  consciences. 

In  recent  years,  several  nurses  around  the 
country  have  been  accused  of  disconnecting 
the  life-support  systems  of  patients  con- 
sidered Irreversibly  brain -damaged,  while 
others  have  publicly  voiced  criticism  of  doc- 
tors and  other  nurses  who  have  failed  to  re- 
suscitate babies  delivered  alive  during  abor- 
tion procedures. 

"Life-death  decisions  are  usually  made  by 
the  doctor."  said  Dr.  Arthur  Herbst.  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Chicago  Lylng-Tn  Hospital. 
"A  problem  exists  with  second  trimester  abor- 
tions. It's  very  unpleasant  when  the  child 
comes  out  kicking  and  breathing.  The  nurses 
want  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  but 
are  uncomfortable  with  this  situation  and 
would  push  to  put  the  child  on  a  life-sup- 
port system." 

Many  nurses  and  their  supervisors  assert 
that  nurses  should  not  unilaterally  make 
life  and  death  decisions,  but  feel  that  more 
consideration  of  the  patient's  future  ought 
to  be  made  earllci-  in  the  treatment  stages. 

As  their  responsibilities  become  more  com- 
plex, nurses'  training  Is  moving  into  the 
mainstream  of  higher  education  and  em- 
phasis is  increasingly  placed  on  classroom 
preparation  and  a  four-year  bachelor's  de- 
gree program. 

In  California,  one  educator  said,  only  four 
nursing  schools  are  now  based  In  hospitals, 
while  about  80  are  In  two-  and  four-year 
coUeges.  Although  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and 
Missouri  are  stlU  "big  hospital-education 
states,"  said  Dr.  Fagln  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  such  schools  are  experiencing 
a  decline  in  both  budgets  and  enrollments. 

Some  nurses  have  taken  a  year  or  18 
months  of  additional  training  to  become 
nurse-mldwlves  or  nurse-practitioners,  as- 
suming some  duties  once  performed  only  by 
doctors,  such  as  taking  medical  histories 
and  advising  in  preventive  medicine. 

There  are  about  15.000  nurse-practltloners 
and  about  2.000  nxirse-mldwlves  In  the 
United  States,  working  In  areas  like  Hyatts- 
vUle.  Md..  Littleton.  Colo.,  and  Newton 
Grove.  N.C.  Many  are  helping  to  fUl  the  need 
for  primary  care,  but  a  few  have  opened 
offices  as  Independent  nurses. 

The  reaction  of  doctors  has  been  mixed. 
"As  the  numbers  of  physlcans  increase  and 
as  the  nurses  become  a  potential  threat  to 
their  economic  superiority,"  Margretta 
Styles  said,  "there  is,  I  think,  some  reluc- 
tance to  admit  nurses  to  this  expanded  role." 

"There  wasn't  any  friction  when  nvirse- 
practltloners  were  In  rural  areas  because 
doctors  didn't  really  want  to  go  there,"  said 
Myra  Snyder  of  the  California  Nurses  As- 
sociation. Conflicts  arise,  she  said,  when 
nutae-practltloners  begin  to  work  In  urban 


areas  and  "there  Is  competition  for  patients 
and  ultimately  a  competition  for  money."  • 


RAYMOND  BROWN 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Raymond  Brown  from  Newmarket,  NB., 
whose  quick  thinking  and  valiant  efforts 
saved  the  life  of  Bob  Cilley,  also  of 
Newmarket. 

Last  month.  Bob  was  sitting  outside 
his  small  shack  fishing  by  lantern,  when 
the  very  ice  beneath  him  gave  way  and 
he  fell  into  the  frigid  Lamprey  River. 
Ray  Brown,  a  recent  high  school  basket- 
ball star  heard  the  cries  for  help  and 
raced  to  the  scene.  Braving  17  degree 
weather  and  risk  to  his  own  life,  Ray 
stretched  out  on  his  stomach  and  pulled 
Bob  to  safety.  Bob  was  then  taken  to 
the  warmth  of  a  nearby  home  to  recover. 

This  dramatic  act  of  heroism  is  in- 
spirational to  us  all. 

Ray  knew  that  the  ice  he  was  lying 
on  to  make  this  rescue  was  unsafe,  but 
he  went  ahead  anyway  to  aid  another. 
Without  Ray  Brown's  selfless  bravery. 
Bob  Cilley  would  most  certainly  have 
perished. 

Ray,  who  is  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  will  receive  the 
National  Alert  Youth  Award  next  month. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Ray  Brown  and  wish  him  the  best 
for  the  future.  His  act  of  heroism  will 
long  be  remembered.* 


A  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  New 
Jersey  high  school  is  arranging  a  cul- 
tural exchange  band  program  this  spring 
with  a  Canadian  high  school,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  mintes  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  thoughts 
about  what  I  believe  will  be  an  enjoyable 
and  worthwhile  undertaking. 

Since  1972,  Mr.  Thaddeus  J.  Krop- 
czynski,  director  of  music  in  the  Bay- 
onne  Public  Schools,  has  organized  a 
musical  exchange  program  with  schools 
from  different  parts  of  our  country  and 
Canada.  This  year,  on  April  23,  the  Bay- 
onne  High  School  Band  will  travel  to 
Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada  to  perform  a 
concert  which  includes,  among  other 
selections,  a  blend  of  songs  by  some  of 
America's  great  composers;  Porter,  Rod- 
gers  and  Sousa.  The  band  will  be  di- 
rected by  Darrell  Frydlewicz. 

Then,  April  30  through  May  4,  1980. 
the  Bayridge  Secondary  School  from 
Ontario  will  travel  to  the  United  States 
to  perform  at  the  Bayonne  High  School, 
and  at  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Paul  Chabot  will  conduct 
the  Bayridge  program  which  will  include 
many  Canadian  favorites  as  well  as  the 
American  and  Canadian  National  An- 
thems. 

Mr.  President,  programs  of  this  caliber 
reaffirm  the  value  of  exchange  programs 
for  our  Nation's  young  people.  Whether 
interstate  or  international,  these  musi- 
cal programs  encourage  fellowship  and 
understanding  among  peers. 

This  year's  trip  to  Canada  will  also 
provide  band  members  from  Eayonne 
High  School  with  an  oportunity  to  visit 


with  our  good  friends  and  neighbors  to 
the  north,  and  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  culture  which  has 
marked  our  relationship  with  that  coun- 
try for  many  years. 

And,  as  host  to  the  Canadian  band,  I 
know  Baycxme  High  School  and  the  State 
oi  New  Jersey  are  most  proud  to  be  part 
of  this  special  exchange  program. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
this  agenda  of  musical  performances  goes 
beyond  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  common 
interests.  It  is  an  important  and  valuable 
exchange  which  will  foster  friendships 
and  memories  for  years  to  come.* 


WAR  ON  TOXIC  WASTES 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  by  Associated  Press  investigative 
reporter,  Andrew  Schneider,  revealed  the 
alarming  practice  of  the  illegal  transpor- 
tation and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes 
in  our  northern  New  England  States 
of  New  Hampf^iire.  Maine,  and  Vermont. 

TTie  interstate  hauling  and  dumping 
of  toxic  wastes  including:  pesticides, 
acids,  cyanide  and  carcinogenic  solutions 
is  of  critical  concern  to  all  New  Hamp- 
shire citizms.  Large  sums  of  money  are 
allegedly  paid  by  people  with  underworld 
connections  to  haul  and  dump  toxic 
chemicals  from  mid-Atlantic  or  Mid- 
western sites  to  northern  New  England. 
In  New  Hampshire  alone.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Rath  has  said  that  six 
serious  dumping  sites  have  been  uncov- 
ered in  the  last  3  months. 

For  a  number  of  reastms  local  offi- 
cials have  been  frustrated  in  their  at- 
tempts to  tackle  this  enormous  problem 
successfully. 

Rhode  Island's  attorney  general  feels 
strongly  that  the  illegal  dumping  of 
hazardous  wastes  is  tied  to  individuals 
involved  with  organized  crime.  For  this 
reason  prompt  action  is  imperative  in 
order  to  stop  criminals  from  hauling 
poison  into  our  States — and  endangering 
the  lives  of  millions. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  northern  New  England,  I  have 
written  to  Attorney  General  Civlletti 
urging  him  to  organize  immediately  an 
interagency  crime  strike  force  to  end  the 
illegal  transportation  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  in  New  Hampshire. 
Maine,  and  Vermont. 

The  illegal  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes  in  the  woods  and  farmlands  of 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont  is 
not  only  a  crime  problem,  it  is  a  health 
problem  of  critical  proportions. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  this  problem 
and  the  large  number  of  States  involved, 
it  is  essential  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  team  up  with  the  FBI.  DOT. 
and  EPA  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
those  individuals  involved  in  this  dan- 
gerous and  widespread  operation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record.  Andrew 
Schneider's  excellent  tu-ticle  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Concord  Moni- 
tor, "War  on  Toxic  Wastes"  and  I  look 
forward  to  pHMnpt  acticm  on  the  part  of 
our  Federal  law  enforcement  c^cials  to 
end  this  critical  problem. 
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Nbbody  yet  knows  how  exten- 
c  umoirg  has  been  in  the  less 
Country, 
has  a  new  hazardous  waste 
that  requires  permits  for 
dipping  or   disposal.   But  it's 
concern  to  the  organized 
that  are  behind  the  Illicit 
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or  Illegal  dumping  is  a  mis- 
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demeanor  calling  for  a  short  Jail  term  and  a 
fine.  That  makes  it  worth  the  risk  for  the 
"gypsy"  truckers.  The  law  simply  doesn't 
cover  an  extensive  illegal  operation  such  as 
the  one  the  three  Northern  New  England 
states  now  face. 

Thus  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  also 
must  deal  with  this  crisis  situation,  even  if 
it  means  a  special  session.  The  penalty  and 
accountabUlty  provisions  reqtUre  strength- 
ening now. 

The  gravity  of  this  toxic  waste  dumping 
operation  can't  be  overemphasized.  It  de- 
mands an  all-out  effort  by  state  and  federal 
authorities  before  the  health  of  the  region's 
residents  is  Jeopardized  for  generations  to 
come. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  13,  19801 
Toxins  Dumped  in  N.E.  Woods 
(By  Andrew  Schneider) 
CoNcoao,  N.H.— With  the  aid  and  precision 
of  organized  crime,   authorities  say,   gypsy 
truckers  are  hauling  toxic  chemicals  from 
factories  In   the  mid-Atlantic  and  Western 
states  and  Illegally  dumping  the  hazardous 
waste  in  the  woods  and  farmland  of  north- 
em  New  England. 

Law-enforcement  officials,  citing  lack  of 
laws,  shortage  of  trained  Investigators  and 
bureaucratic  apathy,  say  there  is  little  they 
can  do  to  stop  the  clandestine  influx  that 
has  risen  as  states  tighten  their  restrictions 
on  the  legal  diunplng  of  hazardous  wastes. 
Their  trucks  loaded  with  rusting,  often 
leaky  drums  of  solvents,  cyanide  solutions, 
pesticides  and  acids,  the  truckers  operate 
with  apparent  impunity. 

Phony  company  names,  false  shipping 
manifests,  midnight  rendezvous  with  guides 
and  large  cash  payments  describe  an  opera- 
tion that  state  and  federal  officials  in  New 
England  say  they  are  painfully  aware  of. 

"At  times,  the  interstates  ttirn  into  race- 
ways with  trucks  from  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  southern  states  haul- 
ing hazardoijs  wasrte  into  northern  New  Eng- 
land," says  Dennis  Roberts,  Rhode  Island's 
attorney  general.  "The  word  is  obviously 
out  that  there  are  a  lot  of  trees  they  can 
dump  behind  in  Maine,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire." 

The  central  figure  In  the  operation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  gypsy  or  Independent  trucker 
who  hauls  cargo  on  a  one-time  or  free-lance 
basis. 

"It's  clear  to  us  that  the  shipping  is  being 
arranged  by  people  with  organized  crime 
involvement,"  Robert  says.  "Everything  runs 
too  smoothly  for  It  to  be  anyone  else,  and  our 
Intelligence  confirms  It.  These  people  aren't 
going  to  hire  major  trucking  firms  to  Ille- 
gally carry  illegal  cargo  for  illegal  dumping." 
The  drivers  are  getting  paid  two  to  three 
times  the  normal  rate  because  the  cargo  is 
dangerous,  and  there's  a  demand.  The  word 
is  that  a  nine-hour  run  from  Wilmington, 
Del.,  to  Maine  will  pay  $2200,  while  a  short 
hop  from  New  York  to  Vermont  brings  $900. 
Federal  and  state  officials  agree  that  en- 
vironmental experts  who  can  spot  hazardous 
waste  aren't  skilled  in  police  work,  while 
police  can't  tell  whether  truckers  are  hauling 
the  goods  listed  on  manifests. 

Truckers  say  a  manifest  is  accepted  at  face 
value,  and  a  bogus  one  will  get  most  truck- 
ers through  a  police  check  or  safety  Inspec- 
tion. 

One  story  has  it  that  a  Massachusetts  state 
trooper  spotted  a  steamy  liquid  dripping 
from  a  truck  on  Interstate  495.  Acid,  spilling 
from  a  rusty  drum,  had  eaten  through  the 
straps  holding  the  containers  In  place. 

The  trooper  flagged  the  truck  down, 
pulled  beside  it,  told  the  driver  his  cargo 
was  leaking  and  drove  off  without  getting 
out  of  his  cruiser. 

It's  the  fear  of  what  they  carry,  not  the 
thought  of  getting  caught,  that  prompts 
the  truckers  to  dump  their  cargo  as  quickly 
as  possible. 
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Medical  experts  say  the  chemicals,  when 
improperly  bandied,  can  cause  fits  of  cough- 
ing, uncontrolled  bowel  movements,  difficulty 
breathing  or  death. 

The  O.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
has  20  investigators  from  New  York  to  Maine 
to  examine  trucks,  but  regional  director 
Gary  Curtis  says  there  are  several  hundred 
thousand  trucks  on  the  highways  "and  even 
If  we  find  something,  we're  not  always  sure 
what  It  is." 

"Our  Inspectors  have  to  take  the  trucker's 
manifests  at  face  value,"  Curtis  says. 
"They're  not  trained,  equipped  or  authorized 
to  take  the  drums  apart,  and  it's  awful  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  hazardous  waste  laws  if  we 
don't  know  what's  in  the  drums." 

Some  truckers  say  there's  as  much  busi- 
ness available  as  a  driver  wants — if  he's 
trusted. 

Investigators  believe  most  of  the  cargo  is 
moved  at  night,  after  Inspection  stations 
are  closed  and  police  patrols  are  reduced. 
Once  on  the  road,  the  driver  checks  his 
map  and  instructions  for  meeting  a  contact. 
A  gas  station  off  an  interstate,  a  motel  park- 
ing lot.  even  a  rural  intersection  can  function 
as  the  contact's  meeting  place. 

Investigators  say  the  contact,  or  guide  sys- 
tem, makes  it  difficult  to  tail  a  tmck.  It  also 
keeps  the  trucker  from  knowing  the  exact 
location  of  the  dump  the  guide  vrtll  lead  him 
to. 

An  8000-gaUon  tanker  can  be  drained  in 
less  than  20  minutes.  Fifty  drums  can  be 
rolled  into  a  hole  as  quickly.  The  dmms  are 
burled,  and  the  sites  covered  so  they  can't 
be  SDotted  by  police  helicopters. 

Job  completed,  the  trucker  heads  for  his 
last  predetermined  rendezvous  to  find  an 
envelope  of  cash  and  perhaps  another 
assignment. 

The  US.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  announced  new  rules  designed  to 
control  the  disposal  of  an  estimated  57  mil- 
lion tons  of  hazardous  waste  produced  each 
year  by  some  760,000  companies.  The  agency 
estimated  90  percent  of  such  wastes  are  now 
mishandled. 

However,  it  is  not  until  October  that  rules 
designed  to  curb  so-called  midnight  dump- 
ing take  effect.  They  require  hazardous 
waste  producers  to  keep  records  of  ship- 
ments to  disposal  sites  and  obtain  confirma- 
tion from  dump  operators  that  the  wastes 
have  been  received.  The  EPA  must  be  noti- 
fied if   the  confirmation  Is  not   received. 

Meanwhile,  state  law-enforcement  author- 
ities say  It's  up  to  them  to  face  the  prob- 
lem— it  Is  the  wells  and  water  supplies  in 
their  communities  that  are  threatened.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  area  attorneys  general, 
officials  agreed  to  seek  a  federal  grant  to  set 
up  a  strike  force  to  combat  the  dumping. 

"Were  standing  by  while  criminals  haul 
poison  into  New  Hampshire  and  defile  our 
land,"  says  Thomas  Rath,  New  Hampshire's 
attorney  general.  "We've  uncovered  six  seri- 
ous dumping  sites  in  the  past  three  months, 
and  we  haven't  gotten  past  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  God  only  knows  what's 
being  dumped  in  the  woods." 

Richard  Cohen,  Maine's  attorney  general, 
says  it's  also  "open  season  for  illegal  dump- 
ing" in  his  state. 

"If  we  catch  them  today,  we  don't  have 
any  laws  to  deal  with  them,"  he  says,  add- 
ing bis  staff  is  rushing  to  get  a  package  of 
environmental  laws  to  the  state  Legislature 
"Even  with  the  laws,  we  still  have  to  catch 
them,"  he  says.  "We've  got  vast  open  spaces 
in  this  state  with  hundreds  of  miles  of 
sparsely  patrolled  roads." 

Says  Vermont  Attorney  General  M.  Jerome 
Diamond:  "We're  playing  catchup  ball  on 
the  most  significant  health  and  safety  Issue 
of  the  1980s." 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  problem  of 
Illegal  dumping  has  been  fought  for  years. 
Assist.  Atty.  Gen.  Paul  Shaw  says  new  laws 
make  such  hauling  a  felony  punishable  by 
five  years  Imprisonment  and  a  $25,000  fine. 
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"The  new  laws  look  good  on  the  surface, 
but  we  don't  have  the  regulations  yet  to 
allow  the  police  to  stop  anyone,"  Shaw  says. 
"The  problem  Is  spreading  fast.  We've  re- 
cently found  waste  brought  In  from  as  far 
away  as  Ohio  and  Delaware,  and  that  scares 
the  hell  out  of  me. 

"These  truckers  are  dumping  carclnogenlcs 
all  over  the  place,  and  they  don't  give  a 
damn  who  It  kills."* 


HOUSING  OUTLOOK 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber, the  Federal  Reserve  raised  interest 
rates  in  a  rather  drastic  effort  to  cut 
back  the  inflationary  pressures  that 
have  steadily  and  relentlessly  eroded  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The  goal 
of  this  interest  rate  hike  is  certainly 
worthy,  but  I  am  disturbed  with  the 
negative  impact  it  is  having  on  at  least 
one  part  of  our  economy — the  American 
housing  industry. 

On  December  14,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  an  article  which  outlined 
the  situation  quite  well.  It  is  entitled, 
"Grim  Outlook  for  Housing  Starts  in 
'80  Puts  Lumber  Suppliers  in  Gloomy 
Mood."  And  indeed,  the  article  tells  a 
gloomy  tale. 

Lumber  prices  have  dropped  as  much 
as  40  percent  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
tightened  credit.  This  is  certainly  grim 
news  for  the  lumber  industry,  but  it 
reflects  a  deeper  problem — the  Federal 
Reserve  monetary  policies  are  having  a 
serious  effect  on  the  housing  industry  in 
general. 

The  forest  products  industry  is  a  vital 
part  of  Montana's  economy,  contribut- 
ing substantially  to  the  prosperity  of 
western  Montana  in  particular.  Under 
the  skilled  direction  of  trained  foresters, 
Montana  pine  is  a  valuable  renewable 
resource  and  while  the  beauty  of  Mon- 
tana's forests  m'ist  not  be  traded  or 
sacrificed  for  any  shortsighted  or  ill- 
directed  economic  gains,  lumber  for 
housing  is  clearly  a  wise  and  beneflcial 
use  of  one  of  Montana's  foremost  nat- 
ural resources. 

By  raising  interest  rates  and  thus 
tightening  credit,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  triggered  a  decline  in  housing  starts. 
Analysts  predict  a  1980  level  of  1  to  1.3 
million  housing  starts,  a  substantial 
drop  from  the  1.75  million  starts  esti- 
mated in  1979.  The  reason  is  simple: 

Home  mortgage  money  is  scarce  and 
costly.  Many  Americans  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difflcult  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home.  Quite  simply,  fewer 
people  can  afford  to  buy  homes,  so  fewer 
homes  are  being  built.  The  frustration 
inherent  in  this  situation  is  obvious: 

First,  consumers  scramble  for  scarce, 
expensive  loan  funds.  Then,  as  housing 
starts  fall,  they  are  also  forced  to  com- 
pete for  scarcer,  more  expensive  hous- 
ing. 

In  Montana  alone,  the  effect  of  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money  will  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  home  building 
and  other  closely  related  industries  such 
as  the  timber  industry.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  estimates 
that  Montana  may  suffer  a  68-percent 
decline  in  housing  starts  from  the  peak 
year  of  1978  to  an  abysmally  low  2,600 
housing  starts  in  1980.  As  many  as  8.800 


Jobs  will  be  lost,  along  with  substantial 
losses  in  wages,  forfeited  tax  revenues, 
and  local  economic  activity. 

The  solution  to  this  serious  problem 
is  to  find  ways  to  keep  housing  afford- 
able. And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  en- 
couraging legislative  initiatives  which 
seek  to  address  this  problem. 

First,  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  insure  that  low  interest 
home  mortgage  money  would  continue 
to  be  available  to  deserving  Americans. 
The  legislation  to  which  I  refer,  S.  2064, 
addresses  the  very  real  need  to  target 
more  carefully  and  limit  the  proceeds  of 
tax-exempt  housing  bond  issues,  by  es- 
tablishing clear  and  focused  guidelines 
for  the  futiu-e  use  of  these  bonds.  At  the 
same  time,  this  legislation  insures  that 
money  will  continue  to  be  available,  at 
reasonable  rates,  to  finance  the  pressing 
housing:  needs  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come Americans — ^those  hardest  hit  by 
inflation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  bill's 
provision  which  allows  State  housing 
agencies  to  continue  issuing  tax-exempt 
bonds.  Since  1975,  the  housing  authority 
in  my  own  State  of  Montana  has  main- 
tained an  excellent  record  of  service, 
carefully  targeting  the  proceeds  of  its 
bond  issues  to  those  in  need  of  the 
money — lower  income  Montanans. 

Obviously,  we  should  not  drastically 
curtail  the  availability  of  low  interest 
home  mortgage  money  at  a  time  when 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates  make 
the  need  for  such  funds  all  the  more 
crucial  and  I  firmly  believe  that  S.  2064 
is  a  realistic,  equitable,  and  balanced 
answer  to  that  need. 

Closely  linked  to  the  problem  of  un- 
availability of  affordable  housing  money 
is  the  need  to  encourage  greater  individ- 
ual savings.  Tax-exempt  housing  bonds 
provide  one  valuable  source  of  home 
loan  funds,  especially  for  low  income 
Americans.  But  another  absolutely  cru- 
cial source  is  the  savings  of  individual 
Americans  deposited  in  savings  institu- 
tions throughout  the  coimtry. 

Both  of  these  sources — tax-exempt 
bonds  and  the  savings  of  many  Ameri- 
cans— are  two  distinct  and  equally  im- 
portant sources  of  housing  funds  and  I 
am  concerned  with  the  viability  of  both 
of  these  sources. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  the  rate  of 
savings  in  the  United  States  is  abysmally 
low.  Clearly,  something  must  be  done  to 
encourage  Americans  to  save  so  that  sav- 
ings institutions  have  ample  deposits  to 
use  for  making  home  loans. 

This  is  precisely  why  I  cosponsored  a 
measure  which  gives  consumers  a  signif- 
icant tax  break  on  interest  earned  on 
savings.  Specifically,  the  measure  would 
first  $200  of  interest  earned  on  savings 
or  dividends.  Currently,  this  measure  is 
included  as  part  of  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  conference  report  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

If  Americans  do  not  save,  the  loan  re- 
sources of  savings  institutions  will  in- 
evitably dry  up  and  home  loan  fimds  will 
become  ever  scarcer.  Frustration  with  a 
perplexing  array  of  interest  rates,  other 
attractive  options,  and  the  need  to  spend 
a  larger  chunk  of  one's  salary  may  drive 


many  to  export  their  savings,  either  away 
from  their  community,  their  State,  or  the 
savings  industry  in  general.  Thus,  we 
must  encourage  Americans  to  save  and 
save  in  their  local  communities  where- 
ever  possible. 

This  last  point  is  of  special  concern  to 
me  because  miy  own  State  of  Montana  Is 
comi)osed  of  many  small,  wholesome,  and 
productive  commimities.  It  is  distressing 
to  think  that  residents  of  these  com- 
munities would  be  forced  to  look  far  and 
wide  in  an  effort  to  obtain  affordable 
housing  money.  Self  sustaining,  thriving 
communities  are  an  important  asset 
which  we  must  nourish,  not  frustrate. 

An  important  plus  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  this 
measure,  is  that  it  will  provide  a  damp- 
ening effect  on  inflaticm,  as  Americans 
are  discouraged  from  the  dangerous 
tendency  to  spend  now  and  save  later, 
thus  fueling  the  raging  flres  of  inflation. 

I  have  touched  on  many  issues.  First, 
I  have  emphasized  my  belief  that  the 
right  to  decent  housing  is  a  right  of 
every  American.  The  object  of  Federal 
housing  policies  should  be  to  make  such 
shelter  more  accessible  for  those  fami- 
lies who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 
afford  it.  Today,  most  low  and  moderate 
incOTne  Americans  are  reeling  from  the 
double  whammy  of  soaring  inflation  and 
spiraling  interest  rates  and  find  them- 
selves imable  to  meet  their  housing 
needs  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 
Thus,  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
make  low  interest  mortgage  money 
available  for  these  deserving  Americans. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  prudent  and 
judicious  use  of  tax-exempt  housing 
bonds  will  satisfy  this  need. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  that  these 
same  villains — inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates — are  adversely  affecting  a  vig- 
orous housing  industry,  thus  jeopardiz- 
ing an  important  part  of  Mcmtana's 
economy — the  forest  products  industry. 

Third,  tax  incentives  must  be  pro- 
vided to  savers  to  replenish  the  avail- 
ability of  hone  loan  money  through  sav- 
ings institutions.  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  that  helps  accomplish  this 
task  as  well. 

The  heart  of  this  complex  issue  re- 
mains quite  simple:  We  must  keep  hous- 
ing affordable.  Only  then  will  every 
American  enjoy  the  right  to  decent  shel- 
ter. Only  then  will  the  housing  industry 
continue  to  function  at  full  capacity, 
stimulating  at  the  same  time,  sm  impor- 
tant part  of  Montana's  and  the  Nation's 
economy — the  forest  products  industry. 
Two  measures  which  I  have  cosponsored 
address  this  goal:  Allowing  continued 
use  of  tax-exempt  housing  bonds  care- 
fullv  targeted  to  low  income  Americans 
as  well  as  encouraging  Americans  to  de- 
posit their  funds  in  savings  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle of  December  14  be  printed  in  full. 

The  article  follows: 

Commodities:  Okim  Outlook  fob  Hottsinc 
Starts  in  1980  Puts  LuicBn  Svmxas  at 
Oloomt  Mood 

(By  Richard  Immel) 
San  PaANCMCo. — ^Lumber  prices  that  hit  a 
high  in  early  fall  have  dropped  as  much  as 
40  percent  since  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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on  bousing  by  stiffening  credit 
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says.  That  grade  was  the  object  of  substantial 
demand  for  November  futures  deliveries,  he 
noted.9 
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MUST  I  WALK  ALONE? 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  nearly  5  months  since  50  Ameri- 
cans were  taken  hostage  by  a  lawless 
Iranian  mob.  This  international  act  of 
terrorism  has  provoked  a  wide  range  of 
responses  from  individuals  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Bill  Bickford  of  Dover,  N.H.,  is 
one  individual  who  has  carried  a  quiet 
vigil  for  the  hostages.  Each  Sunday  when 
he  attends  church,  Mr.  Bickford  wears 
an  armband  as  a  sign  of  unity  with  our 
hostages  in  Iran.  His  simple  yet  profound 
statement  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that 
our  concern  for  the  American  men  and 
women  in  Tehran  must  remain  as  deep 
as  it  was  that  disturbing  day  in  Novem- 
ber when  our  Embassy  was  overrun. 
There  being  no  objection  I  submit  Mr. 
Bickford's  letter  to  the  editor  of  Pos- 
ter's Dally  Democrat  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

"Must  I  Walk  Atom;?" 
To  the  Editor: 

Sunday.  I  wish  that  all  who  attend  church 
will  wear  an  arm  band.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  fancy.  Just  a  handkerchief  on  an  arm. 
Just  enough  to  show  that  people  have  feeling 
for  those  who  are  held  In  bondage.  We  must 
do  something  to  show  that  the  hostages 
arent  being  Ignored  and  that  this  entire  na- 
tion and  its  president  are  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  for  their  release. 

Should  we  as  a  people  hold  a  rally?  Should 
we  march?  No,  I  think  not.  That  will  not 
accomplish  any  goal.  A  march  will  not  ac- 
complish anything. 

I  have  an  arm  band.  Each  Sunday  I  wear 
It  on  my  arm,  and  yet  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  the  background  I  have  heard,  "What 
Is  it  for,"  and  a  wife  explains  to  a  husband, 
"It  Is  for  the  hostages,  the  people  who  are  In 
bondage." 

God  bless  the  women  for  they  understand. 
We,  as  a  people,  have  become  united,  yet 
each  Sunday,  I  alone  wear  the  band  for  those 
who  are  in  bondage. 

A  church  filled  with  people,  yet  I  alone 
wUl  continue  to  do  what  I  must.  Please  unite 
with  me.  There  is  no  shame  in  showing  feel- 
ings for  those  who  are  in  bondage.  It  shows 
no  shame  If  people  in  this  city  wear  a  badge 
that  states.  "We  have  a  feeling  for  these 
people."  What  if  it  were  your  son  or  daughter? 
What  would  your  feelings  be? 

Each  night  I  say  a  sUent  prayer  and  each' 
Sunday  I  go  into  church  showing  my  con- 
cern. But  why  am  I  alone?  Is  this  right? 

Plea&c,  this  Sunday,  unite  with  me.  Show 
me  that  you  have  courage.  Show  me  that  you 
have  faith  and  will  wear  a  token  of  your 
feeling  for  the  hostages  In  Iran  on  your  arm. 
When  you  go  to  church  Sunday,  may  the 
prayers  you  say  and  the  songs  you  sing  show 
that  we  are  a  people  united. 
Must  I  walk  alone?  Why?  9 
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HYDROELECTRIC    POWER 

GENERATION 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  I  succeeded  In  getting  enacted  a  3- 
year,  $330  million  authorization  program 
to  speed  the  development  and  construc- 
tion of  small-scale  hvdro  at  existing 
dams.  This  year,  the  Senate  passed  my 
legislation  substantially  increasing  the 
Investment  tax  credit  for  small-scale 
hydroelectric  property.  Now  is  the  time 


to  pursue  aggressively  the  cost  savings 
of  hydroelectric  generation. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  confirms  that  over  325,000 
gallons  of  oil  per  year  could  be  saved  by 
retrofitting  the  Jackson  Mills  Dam  site 
in  Nashua,  N.H.,  for  hydroelectric  gene- 
ration. As  oil  prices  quickly  approach  a 
dollar  per  gallon  this  will  mean  a  tre- 
mendous savings  for  the  citizens  of 
Nashua.  In  fact  a  conservative  estimate 
is  that  this  hydro  facility  could  cut 
Nashua's  tax  rate  by  $2.40  per  thousand, 
surely  a  welcome  change  in  this  day  of 
spiralling  taxes  and  double  digit  in- 
flation. 

For  the  past  4  years,  I  have  consist- 
ently led  the  fight  In  the  Senate  for  the 
development  of  renewable  energy 
sources.  The  United  States  is  at  the 
empty  and  expensive  end  of  the  oil  pipe- 
line; we  must  reduce  our  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  high-cost  fossil  fuels.  Solar, 
wood,  wind,  and  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration hold  the  key  to  our  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Hydroelectric  generation  is  feasible 
now.  The  industrial  revolution  had  its  be- 
ginning on  the  waterways  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  rivers  are  still  there  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  dams  are  still  there.  The 
Jackson  Mills  Dam  is  just  one  example 
of  this  untapped  potential. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Nashua  Mayor 
Maurice  "Mo"  Hull  and  the  Nashua  City 
Council  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  re- 
store the  considerable  savings  to  the 
Nashua  taxpayers  of  hydroelectric  power 
generation. 

I  ask  that  the  executive  summary  of 
the  Jackson  Mills  Dam  hydro  feasibility 
study  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

EXECimvE  Summary 

This  study  of  hydroelectric  development 
at  Jackson  Mills  and  Mine  Falls  Dams  in 
Nashua.  New  Hampshire.  Is  contained  In  two 
volumes:  Volume  1 — Jackson  Mills  Dam  and 
Volume  2 — Mine  Falls  Dam. 

This  report.  Volume  1.  has  determined 
that  reinstallation  of  hydroelectric  power  at 
Jackson  Mills  Dam  Is  feasible.  The  New  Eng- 
land Division's  role  in  the  project  was  to 
give  technical  assistance  to  the  City  of  Nas- 
hua. This  reconnaissance  report  will  form 
the  basis  for  any  additional  actions  taken 
by  the  city  for  hydroelectric  development. 

Hydroelectric  power  was  generated  at  Jack- 
son Mills  Dam  until  the  19S0's.  Then,  cheap 
oil  became  readily  available  and  the  generat- 
ing equipment  was  scrapped.  The  region's 
current  dependence  on  expensive  imported 
oil,  however,  has  aroused  new  Interest  In  us- 
ing New  England's  numerous  rivers  for  hydro- 
electric power.  Senator  John  A.  Durkln  of 
New  Hampshire  requested  this  study  of  hy- 
droelectric feasibility  to  once  again  use  Jack- 
son Mills  Dam  to  generate  electricity.  Specific 
authority  is  contained  In  a  resolution,  dated 
0  December  1978,  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Jackson  Mills  Dam  was  built  on  the  Nashua 
River  in  1920  to  operate  the  Jackson  MUls. 
It  is  located  In  downtown  Nashua,  near  the 
public  library.  The  dam  is  now  used  by  its 
owners,  Sanders  Associates,  to  maintain  the 
water  level  for  fire  protection.  The  City  of 
Nashua  Is  In  the  process  of  acquiring  the 
ownership  of  the  dam  and  water  rights. 

Alternate  sites,  systems  and  marketing 
methods  were  evaluated  durln'j  the  study. 
Four  alternatives  for  generating  power  at 
Jackson  Mills  Dam  were  evaluated.  The 
architectural,  aesthetic  and  equipment  Im- 
pacts were  assumed  to  be  equal  for  all  four 
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sites.  Evaluation  factors  used  in  the  decision- 
making process  were  ownership,  construction 
access  and  impacts,  and  educational  access 
for  local  groups  of  school  children  and 
adults. 

The  recommended  alternative,  a  new 
powerhouse  at  the  southern  abutment  ad- 
jacent to  the  public  library,  best  met  the 
evaluation  criteria.  This  site  would  not  have 
any  of  the  ownership,  construction  or  main- 
tenance problems  that  the  other  sites  have. 
Environmental  impacts  of  the  reconunended 
alternative  are  expected  to  be  short  term 
and  minimal.  The  site  also  provides  easy 
access  for  educational  purposes  and  coordi- 
nation with  the  Ubrary. 

The  powerhouse  would  contain  two  hori- 
zontal shaft  propeller  turbines  with  runners 
of  I500-mm  diameter,  each  capable  of  passing 
460  cfs  through  an  average  bead  of  21  feet. 
The  Installed  capacity  is  1,300  Kw,  and  the 
average  annual  energy  generation  is  esti- 
mated to  be  5,450.000  Kwb.  The  plant  would 
be  operated  as  an  automatic  run-of-river 
Installation  with  no  manned  control  room. 

Three  possible  marketing  methods  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  report:  (1)  Sale  to  the  grid 
system  of  the  total  power  produced,  (2) 
Wheeling  of  power  (Pajrlng  a  utUity  for  the 
use  of  its  transmission  lines),  (3)  InstaUing 
direct  transmission  lines,  with  provisions  for 
standby  power.  The  first  plan,  sale  to  the 
grid,  would  appear  to  be  the  best  overall 
marketing  method. 

It  was  assumed  for  this  analysis  that  the 
project  would  be  funded  and  managed  by  the 
City  of  Nashua  and  that  power  would  be 
sold  directly  to  the  Public  Service  Company 
of  New  Hampshire  at  the  established  rate  of 
4#/Kwh.  The  project  is  expected  to  have  a 
mlnimtun  life  span  of  40  years. 

Total  capital  costs  of  the  reconmaended 
plan  are  eestlmated  at  $1.98  million.  Annual 
operation  and  maintenance  are  estimated  at 
$34,600.  Revenue  from  the  sale  of  power  is 
estimated  to  be  $218,000  annually.  Using  a 
6-percent  discount  rate,  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  the  recommended  alternative  is  1.31. 

Another  benefit  to  the  city  would  be  its 
ownership  of  an  Inflation-proof  system: 
water  is  renewable  and  free.  The  hydroelec- 
tric power  generated  at.  the  dam  represents  a 
savings  in  oil  of  325,000  gallons  each  year. 

Now  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  role  has 
ended,  the  next  step  for  the  City  of  Nashua 
is  procurement  of  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC) .« 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  from  the  Senate  yester- 
day, March  25,  1980.  Por  the  record,  had 
I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows  on  the  votes  which 
took  place: 

(RollcaU  vote  No.  61).  Resolution  of 
mtiflcatlon  of  a  treaty  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Peru  concerning  the  execution  of 
penal  sentences — ^yea; 

(Rollcall  vote  No.  62).  Consolidation 
and  renumbering  of  certain  standing 
nues  of  the  Senate — yea; 

(Rollcall  vote  No.  63) .  Motion  to  table 
the  Muskie  substitute  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 380,  proposed  by  Senator  Roth— 
yea;  and 

(RollcaU  vote  No.  64) .  Passage  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  380,  as  modified  by  the 
Muskie  substitute— nay  • 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  MARRIED 

WORKING  COUPLES 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

am  cosponsorlng  legislation  to  provide 


long  overdue  and  much-needed  tax  re- 
lief for  married  couples  who  work.  This 
bill,  S.  336  introduced  by  Senator 
Mathus,  will  allow  married  couples  to 
file  separate  returns  and  compute  their 
tax  at  the  same  rate  as  single  people.  For 
too  long,  the  Federal  income  tax  code  has 
unjustly  discriminated  against  married 
working  couples.  As  the  April  15  Federal 
income  tax  deadline  fast  approaches,  it 
is  high  time  for  the  Senate  to  take  sound, 
aggressive  action  to  help  our  Nation's 
taxpayers,  who  are  struggling  through  a 
maze  of  convoluted  Federal  income  tax 
forms  and  who  are  hard  pressed  in  the 
race  to  keep  pace  with  today's  double- 
digit  energy-fueled  inflation. 

For  years,  married  couples  have  been 
unfairly  taxed  at  a  much  higher  tax  rate 
than  unmarried  couples  living  together. 
For  instance,  a  married  couple  working 
at  approximately  the  minimum  wage, 
pays  62  percent  more  in  taxes  than  an 
unmarried  couple;  62  percent  more.  Cur- 
rently there  are  38  million  pet^Jle  in  this 
country  who  are  unfairly  penalized 
simply  because  they  are  married.  The 
married  working  couple  remains  the  vic- 
tim of  an  inequitable  Federal  income  tax 
code.  This  must  be  stopped. 

In  fact  our  tax  code  actually  serves  as 
an  inducement  for  couples  to  live  to- 
gether, unmarried.  In  the  face  of  tough 
economic  times,  the  prospect  of  signifi- 
cant tax  savings  serves  as  a  disincentive 
to  marriage  for  many  of  our  young 
people. 

Marriage  has  traditionally  been  the 
backbone  strengthening  American  social 
and  family  structure  and  to  allow  this 
so-called  "marriage  tax"  to  remain  on 
the  books  imparts  the  wrong  message  to 
the  young  people  of  America.  There  have 
been  recent  newspaper  accoimts  of  a  cou- 
ple who  annually  flies  to  the  Caribbean  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  divorce,  vacation, 
and  remarry.  By  filing  sepso'ate  returns 
they  are  able  to  finance  their  yearly 
junkets  with  their  tax  savings.  While 
this  is  an  extreme  way  to  avoid  the  pen- 
alties of  the  "marriage  tax,"  a  much 
saner  approach  to  preventing  couples 
from  divorcing  or  rejecting  marriage  is 
to  simply  change  this  inequitable  provi- 
sion in  the  tax  code. 

Additionally,  as  women  gain  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  work 
force  and  as  today's  economy  increas- 
ingly demands  two  wage  earners  in  a 
family,  the  need  for  prompt  action  Is 
even  more  pressing. 

My  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  a  very 
high  percentage  of  working  women — in 
fact  one  of  the  highest  percentages  in 
the  United  States.  Our  hard-working 
married  couples  have  been  victimized  by 
an  inequitable  Federal  income  tax  code 
too  long. 

In  the  name  of  fairness  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  united  family,  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation.* 


UJ3.  FOREIGN  AND  DEFENSE  POLICY 
OBJECTIVES— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION   299 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Reso- 
lution 299,  submitted  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Senator  Bkllmok. 


Senate  Resolution  299  propoees  the 
creation  of  a  special  Senate  sdect  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  examination  and 
assessment  of  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policy  objectives.  Ilils  is  an  immenady 
important  task  with  resi>ect  to  our  pres- 
ent and  future  national  security  interests 
and  it  must  not  be  put  off  any  longer. 

The  need  to  conduct  a  reannraisal  of 
U.S.  foreign  and  defense  policy  goals  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  in  recent 
months.  There  is  growing  confusion  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  country,  and  over- 
seas as  to  what  JJS.  foreign  policy  goals 
are  and  how  they  relate  to  our  defense 
goals.  Major  foreign  policy  decisions  de- 
livered in  a  rapid-fire,  reactive  manner 
to  serious  problems  abroad  are  no  substi- 
tute for  a  coordinated  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  framework  based  on  clearly 
articidated  goals. 

The  current  administratian  posture  of 
reacting  to  international  crises  without 
weighing  the  long-term  consequences  is, 
in  itself,  a  grave  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Not  only  has  the  Administra- 
tion sent  conflicting  signals  abroad  as 
to  our  aims  and  intent  but  it  also  has 
raised  serious  questions  at  home  about 
our  ability  to  match  our  words  with 
action. 

Simply  stated,  a  thorou^  and  imme- 
diate review  of  our  foreign  and  defense 
policy  goals  must  be  made.  We  must  ar- 
ticulate to  friend  and  foe  alike,  a  clear, 
consistent,  and  firm  foreign  policy  while 
rebuilding  our  conventional  military  ca- 
pability in  order  to  regain  respect  for 
America  around  the  world. 

Even  before  the  Iranian  and  Afghani- 
stan crises,  I  voted  in  favor  of  two  im- 
portant budget  resolutions  to  increase 
substantially  U.S.  defense  spending  over 
the  next  3  years.  It  is  essential  to  world 
peace  and  stability  for  the  United  States 
to  have  the  capacity  to  quickly  move 
American  troops  and  conventicmal  arms 
to  the  world  trouble  spots — especially 
those  that  involve  our  national  interests. 
A  rapid  deployment,  conventional  mili- 
tary force  would  expand  considerably 
our  infiuence  and  effectiveness  in  the 
event  of  an  outbreak  of  international 
hostilities.  It  must  be  crystal  clear  that 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  use  our  political. 
militaiT,  and  economic  power  to  protect 
our  vital  interests  aroimd  the  world. 

Since  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  fimding  levels  to 
support  our  country's  foreign  policy  and 
defense  needs,  it  is  ImperatiTe  that  our 
objectives  be  clearly  defined.  A  thorough 
review  of  and  consensus  on  our  foreign 
policy  goals  will  enable  Congress  to  co- 
ordinate these  goals  with  a  consistent 
and  supportive  defense  that  protects  and 
promotes  our  national  seciirity. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  this 
much-needed  review,  a  review  which  is 
p.g.sppt.in.1  to  assure  our  national  secu- 
rity and  restore  respect  for  America 
around  the  world.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this 
important  resolution.* 


BARNE7  ARNOLD 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
Kentucky  the  name  Barney  Arnold  Is 
synonymous  with  agriculture.  Por  28 
years,  he  has  been  the  voice  of  the  fanner 
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Basnet  Arnold 
962 — WHAS  has  a  new  farm  dl- 
person  of  Bumis  Arnold   .  .  . 
from    Stillwater,    Oklahoma, 
been  in  agricultural  extension 
sute  of  Oklahoma.  He  has  had 
■xperlence,  having  been  assistant 
at  KVOO,  Tulsa.  He  Is  a  re- 
of    the    professional    farm 
He  has  been  doing  television 
In  Oklahoma  too. 
brief  news  items  In  the  Louis- 
Journal,  Kentucklans  were  In- 
a  man  who.  in  28  years,  has  be- 
this  area's  folklore. 

"Barney"  (I  had  so  many 
I  would  have  written  you  but  I 
how  to  spell  your  name.') .  and 
twang,  his  down-home 
his  familiar  greeting — "howdy, 
soon  became  part  of  the  early 
in  thousands  of  households, 
set  myself  up  as  cm  author- 
recently,  as  he  looked  back  at 
vith   obvious   satisfaction.   "I've 
[cultural  voice  of  WHAS,  but  I've 
to  make  people  think   I   knew 
knew,  about  anything. 

Barney  an  authority,  nev- 

demonstrated  by  the  hundreds 

phone  calls  he  receives  each 

questions  ranging  from  how  to 

seeds  to  how  to  roast  a  whole 

luau.  For  most  of  the  past 
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he  has  also  received  awards 

;oo  numerous  to  mention,  some 

than  once.  He  was  named  the 

'<  >utstandlng  Farm   Broadcaster" 

I  econd  year  the  award  was  given: 

the  state  award,  given  annually 

ucky  Farm  Bureau   Federation 


INNIVEBSABT  A  HIGRUGHT 


thing  that  ever  happened  to 
1,  "was  on  May  13,  1977,  when 
on  a  25th  anniversary  party 
They  rented  a  haU  at  the  fair- 
Kentucky  State  Pair  and  Ex- 
tr  In  Louisville ) ,  put  on  a  big 
lot  of  agricultural  leaders  said 
things  about  me,  part  of 
like  to  believe." 
of  Kentucky  tobacco  specialist 
~  1  others  spent  roughly  a  year 
event  that  brought  together 
!d  well-wishers, 
not   a   WHAS  promotion,   al- 


though the  boss  did  say.  'I  wish  we  bad 
thought  of  It  first.'  That's  what  made  it 
really  great  to  me — that  the  people  thought 
that  much  of  me  and  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  for  them,"  Barney  said. 

A  seat  at  the  head  table  at  such  an  event 
could  hardly  have  entered  his  mind  as  a 
youngster  growing  up  with  three  brothers 
and  a  sister  on  his  father's  wheat  and  beef 
cattle  farm  at  Possum  Holler  in  Dewey 
County,  Oklahoma.  The  harsh  reality  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  dust  bowl  that 
racked  that  part  of  the  country  made  him 
determined  to  leave  the  farm  life  behind, 
as  he  entered  Oklahoma  A  &  M  (now  Okla- 
homa State  University)  to  study  Journalism 
and  economics. 

"I  wanted  to  edit  Industrial  publications, 
but  it  seems  that  all  of  my  contacts  were 
in  agriculture,  being  an  old  farm  boy."  he 
recalled. 

Upon  his  graduation  In  1942.  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency.  The  following  year,  he 
moved  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture War  Board  in  Oklahoma,  where  he  co- 
ordinated farm  radio  programming. 

"During  World  War  H.  the  theme  was 
'Food  will  will  the  war  and  write  the  peace.- 
I  felt  like  I  was  in  something  where  I  could 
do  some  good  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
liking  It,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  natural  move,  then,  when  he 
went  to  work  In  Tulsa  for  station  KVOO  as 
a  farm  broadcaster.  He  continued  to  broad- 
cast an  hour  each  day  for  the  station  even 
after  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  State  for 
additional  study. 

"My  wife  says  I  didn't  get  into  print  Jour- 
nalism because  I  couldn't  spell."  Barney  said. 

COTTNTT  AGENT  AT  LAXCE 

He  became  a  radio  and  television  special- 
ist for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
at  Oklahoma  State  and  had  been  working 
there  for  six  years  when  WHAS  contacted 
him  about  coming  to  Kentucky. 

"They  called  me  one  day  out  of  the  clear 
blue  sky."  Barney  remembered.  "It  was  a 
funny  thing.  They  had  called  me  10  years 
before  that,  when  I  first  got  into  farm  broad- 
casting in  Tulsa." 

At  that  time,  he  felt  a  move  would  have 
been  premature.  But  in  1952,  he  wanted  to 
return  to  commercial  broadcasting,  and  so 
he  accepted  the  offer  even  though  he  had 
been  east  of  the  Mississippi  only  a  few  times. 
"I  was  concerned  about  how  the  public 
might  accept  me  when  I  came  to  Kentucky. 
But  about  three  months  after  I  started,  I 
was  attending  a  (Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica) leadership  training  seminar  and  this 
old-timer  walked  up  to  me  and  said,  'Hey. 
Barney,  what  part  of  Kentucky  was  you 
raised  in?'  I  never  had  any  more  apprehen- 
sion after  that.  I  figured  if  he  thought  I  had 
been  raised  In  Kentucky  I  had  it  made. 

"I  have  sort  of  operated  like  a  county 
agent  at  large.  I've  tried  to  serve  agricul- 
ture in  every  way  that  I  could.  I've  always 
felt  if  I  served  the  farm  public  the  best  I 
knew  how  that  I  was  also  serving  the  station 
for  which  I  worked  and  the  sponsors  who 
were  involved  In  our  programming,"  he  said. 
One  of  those  sponsors  for  many  years  was 
Kentucky's  rural  electric  cooperatives,  with 
which  he  has  been  closely  associated. 

"I've  been  a  speaker  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings for  various  local  co-ops.  I've  been  to 
the  NRECA  (National  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Association)  annual  meeting  nearly 
every  year  until  recent  years." 

He  has  also  written  a  column  in  the  Rural 
Kentuckian  since  1958.  In  1967.  he  was  one 
of  several  Kentucklans  who  went  to  Ecuador 
to  open  a  rural  electric  cooperative  in  that 
country  near  Santo  Domingo.  The  project 
was  made  possible  by  an  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  loan  and  technical 
assistance  and  supplies  furnished  by  Ken- 
tucky cooperatives. 


A    MECBANtCAI.    REVOLUTION 


Throughout  his  years  on  the  air  he  has 
worked  closely  with  researchers  at  Purdue 
University  and  the  University  of  Kentucky 
to  give  his  listeners  the  latest  farm  Informa- 
tion. The  greatest  change  he  has  seen  over 
the  years,  he  said,  has  been  In  the  mechani- 
zation of  agriculture. 

"A  revolution  has  occurred  due  to  advances 
In  mechanized  farming,  thus  enabling  fewer 
people  to  handle  more  acres  and  do  It  bet- 
ter," he  said.  He  noted  that,  ironically,  this 
trend  hasn't  occurred  with  Kentucky's  main 
crop,  tobacco. 

The  trend  has  not  been  without  its  draw- 
backs, however,  Barney  observed. 

"The  capitalization  necessary  to  get  into 
competitive  farming  has  been  discouraging 
to  a  lot  of  young  farmers,"  he  said.  He  added 
that  unless  a  person  had  the  financial  back- 
ing and  the  managerial  know-how  he 
wouldn't  recommend  going  Into  farming  to- 
day because  the  risks  are  so  high. 

Another  change  has  been  the  growing  In- 
terest In  home  gardening,  particularly  among 
city  residents.  "We've  had  to  become  authori- 
ties in  horticulture.  Over  fifty  percent  of  our 
inquiries  for  Information  today  come  from 
the  home  gardeners."  he  said. 

A  lot  of  what  he  preaches  Barney  practices 
in  his  own  home  garden  near  HenryviUe.  In- 
diana. The  garden  is  part  of  a  27-acre  home- 
stead where  he  lives  with  Fran,  his  wife  of 
37  years. 

Barney  retires  officially  from  WHAS  this 
month,  though  he  will  continue  to  broad- 
cast special  events  and  fill  In  when  Fred 
Wlche,  his  successor  as  farm  director.  Is  out 
of  town  or  on  vacation.  His  health  forced  him 
to  give  up  the  position  of  farm  director  in 
1978,  but  he  has  continued  to  work  a  limited 
schedule  at  WHAS  with  the  title  of  agricul- 
tural consultant. 

He  also  plans  to  stay  busy  making  com- 
mercials and  working  with  the  Louisville 
public  relations  firm  Ag  Associates,  Inc., 
where  he  Is  a  vice  president  and  director. 

Retirement  will  give  Barney  and  his  wife, 
a  school  teacher  who  Is  also  retiring  this 
year,  more  time  to  be  with  their  four  chil- 
dren and  three  grandchildren.  In  addition, 
he  said,  "Ive  got  two  good  fishing  holes  on 
the  place  and  I  want  to  catch  upon  my 
fishing. 

ONE-TO-ONX 

Barney  Is  quick  to  share  the  credit  for  his 
achievements  with  his  employer  of  the  past 
28  years.  "I've  tried  never  to  feel  more  Im- 
portant than  the  station  for  which  I 
worked,"  he  said. 

For  many  Kentucklans,  however,  WHAS  Is 
Barney  Arnold,  and  his  dally  broadcasts  are 
regarded  as  dally  visits  from  a  friend. 

"When  I'm  behind  the  mike,  I  always  feel 
like  I'm  talking  to  one  person."  he  said.  "If 
I've  had  any  success  on  the  air  it's  due  to  the 
Informality  of  my  presentation  and  Just  be- 
ing myself, 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  opportunities  to  leave 
the  broadcasting  field  for  higher  paying  jobs. 
(He  was  approached  once  about  running  for 
Kentucky  commissioner  of  agriculture  until 
It  was  learned  that  he  lived  In  Indiana.)  But 
I  never  figured  that  money  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  I've  always  had  a  Job  that  I 
could  make  a  living  at,  I've  always  enjoyed 
what  I  was  doing." 

And  so,  if  you  ever  happen  to  be  driving 
near  Henryvllle,  stop  by  one  of  the  fishing 
holes  and  wave  to  the  man  on  the  bank.  You 
can  almost  bet  he'll  return  the  wave  and 
greet  you  with  a  friendly.  "Howdy,  neigh- 
bor."* 


CHARLES  VITAOLIANO,  JR.,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  STATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  is 
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one  of  the  largest  legislative  bodies  in  the 
world.  With  over  400  members,  the  house 
truly  represents  New  Hampshire's  di- 
verse populace. 

Charles  D.  Vitagliano.  Jr.,  37,  brings  a 
particularly  courageous  perspective  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  legislature  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  the  only  blind 
representative  in  the  State.  Upon  losing 
his  sight  at  age  30,  Mr.  Vitagliano  was 
forced  to  resign  from  his  position  as  an 
accountant.  However,  he  never  gave  up 
on  himself. 

"When  people  question  the  ability  of  a 
handicapped  person,  they  are  question- 
ing their  own  ability,"  Vitagliano  claims. 
"It  really  bothers  me  to  see  a  handi- 
capped person  sav  'I  can't  do  it.'  " 

Charles  Vitagliano  lives  by  his  words. 
After  receiving  a  master's  degree  in  re- 
habilitation, he  held  several  teaching 
and  counseling  positions.  Homesick  for 
New  Hampshire,  he  returned  to  the 
State  capital  in  Concord  where  he  runs 
the  coffee  shop  in  the  Federal  building. 
As  a  further  example  of  his  tenacity  and 
popularity.  Vitagliano,  a  Democrat,  won 
his  bid  for  election  with  65  percent  of 
the  vote  in  a  predominantly  Republican 
district. 

Charles  Vitagliano  is  inspirational  for 
his  courage.  I  ask  that  the  following  ar- 
ticle, from  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Courage  Overcomes  Blindness;   State  Rep. 
Enjoying  Success 
(By  Frank  Donovan) 

Concord. — Charles  D.  Vitagliano  Jr.  dis- 
agrees that  he  is  the  only  blind  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives. 

"I  think  there  are  quite  a  few  'blind'  peo- 
ple In  there,"  says  a  smiling  Vitagliano,  who 
won  a  special  election  last  November  to  be- 
come the  state's  only  legally  blind  represent- 
ative. 

Vitagliano  moves  easily  behind  the  counter 
at  the  Cinderella  Coffee  Shop  In  the  Federal 
Building,  carrying  on  a  steady  banter  with 
customers  as  he  prepares  their  food  orders. 

After  he  heats  a  foot-long  sandwich  and 
pops  a  can  of  Tab,  he  comes  over  to  a  corner 
table  in  the  coffee  shop  and  over  an  early 
lunch  talks  about  his  blindness,  business  and 
what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  as  a  new  state 
representative. 

Vitagliano  is  three  stories,  each  separate 
from  the  other  and  yet  woven  into  the  life  of 
a  37-year-old  who  has  learned  to  live  and 
succeed  with  a  handicap. 

"When  people  question  the  ability  of  a 
handicapped  person  they  are  questioning 
their  own  ability.  It  really  bothers  me  to  see 
a  handicapped  person  say,  "I  can't  do  It.' " 

DETERMINED   TO    SUCCEED 

This  Is  not  to  say  Vitagliano  has  never 
questioned  his  own  ability.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  questions  followed  by  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed. 

Until  1970  when  he  went  blind,  Vitagliano 
had  the  world  by  the  tail.  He  had  bachelor  of 
science  and  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  from  New 
England  College;  studied  computers  at  N.H. 
Tech  and  Insurance  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  This  background  had  led  to  a 
position  as  accounting  supervisor  at  Yale 
University. 

Then  the  lights  went  out.  "I  had  to  revamp 
my  thoughts.  There  Isn't  a  market  for  blind 
accountants  and  I  had  no  idea  what  blind 
people  could  do — cane  chairs,  make  brooms? 
It  was  a  traumatic  experience.  I  was  an  ac- 
coununt,  normal  and  healthy.  I  lost  my  Job 
and  my  marriage  was  In  trouble." 

Vitagllano's  blindness  was  caused  by  dia- 


betes, an  Illness  that  tiad  kept  him  out  of 
the  Marines  and  what  he  sa>s  is  the  leading 
cause  of  blindness  In  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Vitagliano  said  he  made  It  through  this 
period  with  some  good  counseling  and  the 
support  of  his  family  and  friends.  He  began 
looking  around,  heard  of  a  master's  program 
in  rehabilitation  at  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
\erslty  and  enrolled. 

BECAME    KOMESICK 

Oraduatlon  was  followed  by  teaching  posi- 
tions In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  later 
a  Job  as  executive  director  of  the  Vermont 
Assn.  for  Blind.  Eventually,  Vitagliano  be- 
came homesick  for  New  Hampshire. 

"I  had  property  In  New  Hampshire  and  I 
wanted  to  get  back  here,  so  I  resigned  my 
position,  packed  my  bags,  and  came  home.  I 
was  Interviewing  for  Jobs  with  the  state  and 
blind  services  when  I  heard  about  this  food 
service  program." 

Vitagliano  said  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  both  been  in  the  food  business  and  he 
had  helped  earn  his  college  tuition  working 
as  a  cook  in  resort  areas  summers  and  had 
been  head  cook  in  his  fraternity. 

"I  came  by  food  quite  naturally  and  I'm 
now  the  third  generation  in  the  food  busi- 
ness In  Concord.  My  grandfather  once  owned 
the  old  Cinderella  CoRee  Shop,  which  used 
to  be  situated  across  from  the  State  House, 
and  my  father  operated  Cinderella  Bakeries 
in  Manchester.  I've  been  operating  this  cof- 
fee shop  for  two  years." 

Earlier,  the  federal  government  had  passed 
legislation  whereby  blind  people  had  first 
option  on  operating  food  concessions  in  fed- 
eral buildings.  New  Hampshire  has  since 
adopted  similar  legislation. 

Vitagliano  said  he  had  been  approached 
about  running  for  state  representative  some 
time  ago.  but  he  didn't  feel  It  was  con- 
venient. When  the  overtures  were  made  again 
last  year  and  with  a  special  election  pending, 
he  reconsidered. 

"It  was  my  first  bid  for  public  office  and 
I  ran  as  a  Democrat  in  Concord's  Ward  1, 
which  Is  mostly  Republicans  and  Independ- 
ents. I  won  with  65  percent  of  the  vote." 

Ward  1  encompasses  Vitagllano's  home 
town  of  Penacook,  and  he  waged  a  campaign 
of  door-to-door  contact  and  a  mailing.  "I'm 
probably  the  only  person  who  got  elected  by 
promising  nothing.  As  one  person  among  400 
representatives  I  realized  I  would  have  very 
little  Impact  and  would  not  be  able  to  change 
the  whole  system,  but  I  told  the  voters  I'd 
do  what  I  could. 

"I  promised  to  be  responsive  to  human 
needs  and  to  work  towards  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. My  platform  was  my  accounting  and 
rehabilitation  background." 

HIS    MAJOR   CONCERNS 

The  representative  is  concerned  about  en- 
ergy, the  economy,  housing  and  the  environ- 
ment. "I  hate  to  see  waste  of  any  kind,"'  he 

S3ld. 

A  pet  peeve  of  Vitagllano's  was  the  state's 
decision  to  take  the  ski  areas  and  Mt.  Wash- 
ington concessions  away  from  operation  by 
the  blind.  "If  they  want  to  take  the  lucrative 
operations  away  they  should  also  take  the 
peddling  ones  where  people  are  working  12 
hours  a  day  for  950  a  week,"  he  said. 

Vitagliano  relies  on  relatives  and  friends 
to  help  him  get  the  seven  miles  to  and  from 
work,  but  moet  of  the  time  he  travels  by 
dog. 

"I  used  a  cane  for  a  year  until  I  got  Lisa 
eight  years  ago.  and  since  then  she  has  been 
an  almost  steady  companion.  If  I'm  going  to 
the  theater  or  dancing  I  may  take  a  cane. 
Lisa  doesn't  enjoy  either  too  much."  0 


around  $700  an  ounce.  But  for  the  men 
and  women  who  engaged  in  the  heat  of 
competition  at  the  Winter  Olympics  in 
Lake  Placid.  N.Y.,  the  price  of  a  gold 
medal  can  only  be  measured  in  hours, 
weeks,  and  years  spent  in  dedicated  and 
demanding  training. 

Awakening  to  the  snowy  solitude  of  a 
winter's  dawn  commencing  a  gruelling 
workout,  challenging  their  physical  ca- 
pabilities, pushing  themselves  beyond  the 
brink  of  pain,  and  perfecting  their  skills 
through  persistent  practice,  are  just  part 
of  the  morning  menu  of  our  Olympic 
medal  winners. 

I  am  proud  that  New  Hampshire 
boasts  seven  participants  to  tiiis  year's 
U.S.  Olympic  team. 

Heidi  Preuss  from  Lakeport,  HOUy 
Flanders  from  Deerfleld,  and  Abby 
Fisher  from  South  Conway  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Alpine  Ski  Team.  Glenn 
Joyce  from  Laconia,  Doug  Peterson  from 
Hanover,  and  Bob  Treadwell  from  Am- 
herst are  members  of  the  U.S.  Nordic 
squad.  Peter  Dascoulias  from  Tllton 
was  a  participant  for  the  U.S.  Biathelon 
Team.  Each  of  these  athletes  carried  to 
the  games  a  healthy  dose  of  Yankee  de- 
termination and  rugged  Granite  State 
individualism.  I  salute  these  extraordi- 
nary athletes.* 


THE  WINTER  OLYMPICS 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  price 
of  gold  on  the  world  market  is  hovering 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HATFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders,  or  their  designees,  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order  tomorrow,  Mr.  Hatfield  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  WARNER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Warner 
be  recognized  for  a  15-minute  special 
order  tomorrow  following  Senator  Hat- 
field's special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  that  we  convene  at  9:45  &m.  to- 
morrow be  changed  to  9:30  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DESIONA'ION   OP   ACTINO   PRESI- 
DE NT  PRO  TEMPORE 

B«r.  BAEER.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accomm  xlate  an  important  require- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguish*  d  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CHAKsroN)  be  designated  as  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the 
the  balance  of  this  day  for 
of  signing  the  enrollment  of 
House  Join;  Resolution  514. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectl(m?  :  f  not.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAK  ai.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  }f  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRAl  STON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  quorumjstarts,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
making  tha^  motion.  I  relish  the  pleas- 
ure of  beinf  promoted  by  the  motion  of 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BA^R.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
distinct  pleisure  to  participate  in  that 
elevation,  ct  m  for  this  brief  time. 

Mr.  MAT  HAS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  intende<  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  BAKI  R.  Mr.  President,  it  was  of  a 
definite  and  particular  tentative  nature. 

Mr.  CRAJ  STON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out further  discussion  of  those  fine 
points,  I  sugi  test  the  al>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE£  IDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


wiU  call  the 


The  assif  tant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  ci  ill  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG .  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conse  It  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE£  IDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it 


CONSUMED 
AGAINST 
COMMODITY 
TIVE  TO 


roU. 


is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION    NEEDED 
MONOPOLY  PRICING  OP 
SHIPMENTS      CAP- 
RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  compl'x,  confusing,  and  conflict- 
ing allegatio^  floating  about  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  r  lil  deregulation  bill  and,  in 
particular,  oi  my  proposed  amendment 
to  that  bill,  I  .  1946. 

Quite  simidy,  my  amendment  would 
seek  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  1  to  continue  regulation  of 
transportation  rates  on  commodity 
movements  v  hich  are  captive  to  the  rail 
industry — in  other  words,  where  market 
forces  do  not  provide  the  American  con- 
sumer probction  frmn  monopolistic 
pricing. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
Interstate  Ct  mmerce  Commission's  fail- 
ure to  exercii  e  its  current  regulatory  au- 
thority has  permitted  the  railroad  indus- 
try to  begin  lo  exploit  its  monopoly  over 
coal  and  other  captive  traffic.  If  there 
Is  no  competl  tion  to  replace  Government 
regulation  of  rates  in  captive  markets,  or 
if  the  ICC  f)  Ills  to  act  to  restrain  rate 
increases,  th«  results  will  be  highly  dam- 
aging to  m  Illons  of  consumers  and 
highly  inflationary  to  the  general 
economy. 

Even  now  1  here  is  a  major  case  in  the 
Federal  cours  in  which  even  the  US 
Department  <  f  JusUce  has  intervened  on 
me  side  of  tl;  e  captive  shippers,  arguing 
that  the  ICC  has,  without  Justification 


allowed  excessive  rates  for  rail  transpor- 
tation of  coal. 

In  a  brief  filed  late  last  November,  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment joined  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  in  challenging  a  series  of  ICC  de- 
cisions that  have  sharply  increased  what 
Texas  utilities  have  to  pay  for  coal. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice incorporated  into  its  pleadings  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
which  contended  that  the  ICC  had  not 
balanced  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  policy  in  Issuing  its  de- 
cisions. 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  details  of 
what  DOE  said  in  that  case,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  certain  excerpts 
from  DOE  testimony  last  month  on  the 
subject  of  my  amendment. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  Prom  Department  or  Energy 
Testimont  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
ON  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, Subcommittee  on  StntrACE  Trans- 
portation 

Recent  increases  In  rail  coal  rates  such  as 
those  at  issue  in  the  well-known  San  An- 
tonio case  have  created  concern  that  the  de- 
livered price  of  coal  will  discourage  an  ex- 
panded use  of  domestic  coal  and  the  volun- 
tary conversion  of  existing  gas  and  oil  units 
to  coal.  Transportation  costs  constitute  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  delivered  price 
of  Western  coal. 

With  uncertainty  about  the  future  level 
of  raU  cost  rates,  utilities  and  industrial  con- 
cerns which  are  inclined  to  convert  to  coal 
anticipate  that  escalating  coal  rates  will 
eliminate  any  economic  advantage  gained  by 
the  voluntary  conversion.  As  a  result,  some 
utilities  and  industries  are  deferring  con- 
struction of  new  coal-fired  facilities;  others 
are  investigating  foreign  supply  sources  for 
coal.  In  response  to  those  utilities  which  may 
have  access  to  a  foreign  supply  of  coal,  the 
ICC  has  determined  in  a  recent  case  that  the 
mere  availability  of  foreign  coal  was  a  suffi- 
cient basis  to  find  a  lack  of  market  domi- 
nance by  the  railroad.  Absent  market  domi- 
nance, the  ICC  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine a  maximum  reasonable  rate  and  there- 
fore dismissed  the  utility  complaint,  thereby 
leaving  the  utility  unprotected  from  the 
monopoly  power  of  the  railroad 

Because  of  the  substantial  economic  im- 
pacts of  coal  rates  on  the  national  coal  con- 
version program,  DOE  has  consistently  em- 
phasized the  need  to  balance  national  trans- 
portation goals  and  national  energy  goals  in 
setting  raU  rates.  To  this  end.  DOE  specifi- 
cally has  advocated  the  following  principles : 

1.  All  railroad  rates,  including  rates  for 
coal,  should  at  least  cover  the  incremental 
costs  of  the  specific  movement. 

2.  Where  possible  the  revenue  needs  of  the 
entire  railroad  should  be  determined  and  the 
respective  contribution  to  be  made  by  each 
commodity  should  be  decided  simultaneously 
in  accordance  with  the  determined  revenue 
need  of  the  entire  railroad  system.  To  deter- 
mine the  fully  allocated  cost  of  each  move- 
ment, fixed  costs  should  be  allocated  to  that 
commodity  in  direct  proportion  to  its  In- 
cremental cost. 

3.  A  commodity  should  bear  a  higher  than 
proportionate  share  of  fixed  costs  only  If  all 
other  commodities  are  at  least  bearing  rates 
equal  to  their  respective  incremental  costs 
and  otherwise  are  generating  maximum  jkis- 
slble  revenues. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  was,  of  course,  before 
the  White  House  decided  to  opt  for  the 


position  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation against  my  amendment,  rather 
than  with  the  DOE  in  support  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  now  been  instructed  by  the 
administration  to  no  longer  state  its 
position  in  this  matter  publicly. 

So,  Mr.  President,  some  of  us  on  the 
front  line  of  the  transition  from  oil  and 
gas  to  coal,  as  a  basic  source  for  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  became  greatly  con- 
cerned about  what  the  advent  of  rail- 
road deregulation  might  bring  to  our 
consumers. 

At  first,  some  of  us  thought  it  might  be 
best  to  legislate  an  absolute  legal  limit 
on  coal  transportation  charges  until  all 
these  new  factors,  including  a  constantly 
changing  national  energy  situation, 
could  be  better  evaluated.  However,  this 
approach  was  put  aside  in  favor  of  a 
presumptive  cap— a  level  beyond  which 
the  charges  would  be  presumed  imrea- 
sonable  and,  therefore,  illegal. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  be  as  accom- 
modating as  possible  to  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Carter  Administration,  we 
decided  to  sponsor  the  current  amend- 
ment, which  merely  calls  upon  the  ICC 
to  establish  a  level  or  "threshold"  beyond 
which  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  a  rate  would  be  on  the 
railroads — ^rather  than  the  burden  of 
proof  of  unreasonableness  being  on  the 
captive  shipper  or  the  customer. 
amendment  Applies  only  to  captive  markets 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
our  amendment  applies  only  to  commod- 
ity shipments  which  are  captive  to  the 
railroad  industry.  It  does  not  seek  to 
undermine  the  basic  thrust  of  S.  1946, 
which  represents  an  attempt  to  relax 
federal  regulation  of  the  railroad  freight 
industry  by  allowing  increased  fiexibil- 
ity  to  set  rates  while  maintaining  some 
degree  of  protection  for  shippers  and 
receivers  who  are  captive  to  the  rail  in- 
dustry. 

Although  the  bill  accomplishes  the 
first  goal  of  increased  rate  flexibility,  it 
does  not  retain  adequate  protection  for 
captive  shippers  and  receivers  and  their 
millions  of  consumers  against  pricing  at 
"whatever  the  traffic  will  bear."  Such  a 
laissez-faire  standard  holds  great  danger 
for  many  commodities,  especially  coal, 
for  which  the  railroads  are  the  only 
transportation  available. 

As  Senators  know,  the  goals  of  the 
President's  National  Fnerey  Plan  call  for 
a  substantial  reduction  in  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  through  a  greatly  in- 
creased reliance  on  our  abundant  coal 
reserves.  These  goals  coincide  with  the 
intent  of  numerous  laws  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

We  fully  realize  that,  to  help  the  Na- 
tion meet  these  goals,  the  railroads  will 
have  to  earn  an  adeouate  return  from 
their  transportation  of  co«il.  They  will 
need  the  flnancial  resources  with  which 
to  maintain  and,  in  many  csises,  to  aug- 
ment transport  capacity  for  increased 
volumes  of  coal. 

We  know,  too,  that,  through  the 
mechanism  of  "differential  pricing," 
coal  and  other  captive  traffic  will  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  provide  a  reason- 
able siifosldy  for  the  transportation  of 
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commodities  in  more  competitive  mar- 
kets. 

The  question  is  whether  the  differen- 
tial subsidy  to  be  borne  by  captive  traf- 
fic shall  be  virtually  without  limit.  This 
hardly  seems  a  rational  option  at  a  time 
of  rampant  inflation  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  public  utilities  and  their 
consumers  of  electricity  are  being  man- 
dated to  switch  to  coal  as  their  basic 
energy  source. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  none  of 
us  knows  exactly  where  the  burden  to 
prove  reasonableness  should  shift  to  the 
railroads — as  opposed  to  customers' 
having  to  prove  unreasonableness.  There 
are  several  new  and  changing  factors  at 
work  which  impact  on  inflation,  on 
energy  policy,  on  the  changing  competi- 
tive posture  between  the  rails  and  other 
modes  of  transportation  and  on  tradi- 
tional revenue  patterns  for  the  railroad 
industry. 

All  of  these  subjects  need  to  be  closely 
analyzed  before  it  is  determined  just 
how  much  freedom  and  flexibility  the 
railroads  actually  need  in  the  captive 
portion  of  their  business  to  remain 
healthy. 
diminished  truck  and  water  competition 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  factors  which  has  kept  railroad 
revenues  below  what  they  should  have 
been  in  recent  years  has  been  extremely 
active  competition  from  the  trucks.  But 
now,  because  of  the  doubling — with  still 
more  to  come — of  diesel  fuel  prices,  the 
competitive  position  of  the  rails  with  re- 
gard to  competitive  traffic  will  be  vastly 
improved.  This  factor  has  yet  to  be  an- 
alyzed by  anyone. 

Also,  further  reducing  the  need  of  the 
rails  for  urgent  relief  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  about  to  gain  a  new  competitive 
advantage  over  the  water  transport  in- 
dustry. "ITie  waterway  fuel  taxes  enacted 
last  year  are  about  to  take  effect  at  rates 
of  4  cents  per  gallon  in  1980,  6  cents  in 
1981,  8  cents  in  1983,  and  10  cents  in  1985 
and  thereafter. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  get 
to  the  bott<Hn  of  all  .these  factors,  we 
designed  an  amendment  calling  for  a 
120-day  study  by  the  ICC,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  to  tell  us  what  is  basically 
reasonable  and  what  is  basically  unrea- 
sonable in  the  shipment  of  captive  com- 
modities. 

In  an  effort  to  dispel  many  of  the 
mistaken  impressions  of  what  my 
amendment  does  and  does  not  do,  let  me 
offer  Senators  the  following  simple  ex- 
planation : 

The  Long  amendment  does  not: 

Impose  a  cap  on  rate  levels  for  any  com- 
modity or  for  rate  in  general. 

Restrict  In  any  fashion  the  railroads'  free- 
dom to  charge  rates  on  any  and  all  traffic 
which  cover  the  full  costs  of  service  (In- 
cluding both  variable  and  fixed  costs)  and 
afford  a  reasonable  profit  or  return  on  all 
Investment  related  to  the  traffic. 

Affect  in  any  way  the  base  rate  provision 
(Section  102)  or  the  inflation  adjustment 
provision  (Section  103)  of  S.  1946. 

Require  or  even  permit  suspension  of  rate 
increases  falling  within  the  rate  flexibility 
zone  established  in  Section  104  of  S.  1946. 

Preclude  or  discourage  shippers  and  car- 
riers from  entering  into  contracts  under  Sec- 
tion 106  of  8.  1946. 

The  Long  amendment  does: 


Require  the  Commission  to  establish  a 
point  above  which  railroads  shall  be  required 
to  Justify,  upon  challenge,  rates  for  any 
commodity  which  impose  a  significant  dif- 
ferential over  and  above  rate  levels  sufficient 
to  cover  the  full  costs  of  service  (Including 
both  variable  and  fixed  costs)  and  afford 
a  re«isonabIe  profit  or  return  on  all  invest- 
ment related  to  the  traffic. 

Require  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
extent  to  which  imposing  cross  subsidies 
on  particular  commodities  is  Justified  in  view 
of  the  carriers'  overall  traffic  mix. 

Require  the  Commission  to  consider  and 
balance  national  energy  policy  along  with 
transportation  policy  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  such  cross-subsidization. 

Permit  the  carriers  to  charge  rates  at  what- 
ever levels  are  demonstrated  to  be  reason- 
able in  light  of  such  considerations  and 
all  other  relevant  factors. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators  to 
know  what  organizations  are  sufficiently 
concerned  about  this  situation  to  have 
publicly  endorsed  my  pnH)osed  amend- 
ment: 

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

United  Automobile  Workers  Union  (UAW) . 

Edison  Electric  Institute  (Investor  Owned 
Utilities). 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation (Public  Owned  Utilities). 

American  Public  Power  Association  (Pub- 
lic Owned  Utilities) . 

Western  Coal  Traffic  League. 

Dow  Chemical. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

National  Council  of  Parmer  cooperatives. 

National  Coal  Association. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 

Fertilizer  Institute. 

Peoples  Counsel  of  Maryland. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 

Committee  of  Railroad  Shippers — com- 
prised of  15  of  the  largest  shippers  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  supporters  are 
two  broad-based  consumer  groups  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  the 
Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
Each  has  written  a  detailed  letter  to 
each  U.  S.  Senator  explaining  its 
great  concern  for  what  might  happen 
to  the  American  consumer,  in  the  form 
of  unnecessarily  high  electricity  bills,  if 
he  is  not  accorded  some  reasonable  pro- 
tection in  years  to  come  from  excessive 
transportation  charges  on  coal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C..  March  19. 1980. 
Re:  Support  of  the  Long  amendment  to  the 
Railroad  Transportation  Policy   Act  S. 
1946 

Dear  Senator:  CPA.  the  nation's  largest 
consumer  organization,  urges  you  to  vote 
for  the  Long  amendment  to  the  Railroad 
Transportation  Policy  Act  (S.  1946) . 

Today,  consumers  are  struggling  to  cope 
with  18  oercent  inflation  and  energy  prices 
which  have  risen  nearly  40  percent  In  the 
last  year  and  devastating  prospects  of  oil 
decontrol,  natural  gas  deregulation  and  fu- 
ture OPEC  price  hikes.  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  protect  consumers  from  further 
unjustifiable  monopoly  price  gouging.  To 
this  end.  passage  of  S.  1946  without  the  Long 
amendment  is  In  effect  legislating  Inflation 
and  higher  energy  bills  for  millions  of  con- 
sumers. 

The   need   for  the  Iiong   amendment   Is 


rooted  in  the  abiUty  of  railroads  to  exploit 
shippers  when  the  shipper  has  no  alternate 
means  of  transport.  This  is  a  particular  prob- 
lem for  utilities  and  industries  using  coal, 
as  most  coal  is  transported  in  this  "captive" 
manner.  Utilities  and  Industries  are  further 
disadvantaged  by  federal  energy  policy  which 
Is  requiring  increased  use  of  coal.  The  Edison 
Electric  Institute  estimates  the  impact  of 
failure  to  pass  the  Long  amendment  at  $10ii 
billion  in  ten  years. 

Current  law  and  ICC  interpretations  have 
allowed  coal  transportation  rates  to  increase 
dramatically.  In  the  last  decade,  rail  rates 
for  coal  increased  by  192  percent  whUe  aver- 
age rail  rates  have  increased  by  16S  percent 
and  the  consumer  price  index  by  110  per- 
cent. Furthermore,  several  recent  cases  strain 
belief  and  demonstrate  the  bankruptcy  of 
current  policy.  The  most  egregious  example 
is  when  the  ICC  allowed  the  rail  rate  charged 
to  a  municipally  owned  utility  in  San  An- 
tonio to  be  raised  75  percent  above  the  rate 
previously  established  as  the  maximum  law- 
ful rate  by  the  ICC  itself.  Indeed,  increasing 
coal  raU  rates  have  led  utilities  to  consider 
importing  coal  from  such  distant  sources  as 
South  Africa  and  Atistralia. 

Athough  S.  1946  encompasses  some  recog- 
nition for  the  problem  posed  for  captive  ship- 
pers many  of  its  provisions  will  allow  rail- 
roads to  increase  their  profit-taking  over  ex- 
isting levels  whether  or  not  current  rates 
already  provide  more  than  adequate  profits. 
This  outcome  should  not  be  tolerated  and 
passage  of  the  Long  amendment  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  addressing  the  problem. 

It  Is  crucial  to  note  that  the  Long  amend- 
ment will  not  require  railroads  to  charge 
less  than  is  necessary  to  recover  their  vari- 
able and  flxed  costs,  inflation  and  a  reason- 
able profit;  it  will  not  place  arbitrary  ceil- 
ings; it  merely  requires  the  ICC  to  set  a 
threshold  above  which  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  on  the  railroad  to  prove  that  a  shipper's 
complaint  is  unjustified. 

As  you  consider  this  problem,  at  least  one 
alternative  will  be  offered  to  the  Long 
amendment.  The  Cannon  substitute  does  not 
provide  consumers  the  bare  bones  protection 
that  the  Long  amendment  does  and  should 
be  opposed.  Indeed,  the  Cannon  substitute 
will  only  make  matters  worse:  First,  It  wiU 
increase  the  rate  flexibility  zone,  thus  en- 
hancing the  ability  of  railroads  to  charge 
unjustifiably  excessive  rates;  second,  it  will 
not  affect  complaint  proceedings;  and  third, 
the  threshold  to  be  set  by  the  Commission 
under  its  criteria  Is  likely  to  be  so  high  as  to 
be  meaningless. 

Support  for  the  Long  amendment  and 
opposition  to  all  weakening  attempts  will  be 
a  vote  against  Inflation  and  against  an  un- 
justifiable multi-billion  dollar  drain  on 
consumers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kathixxn  F.  O'Rehxy, 

Executive  Director. 
Michael  Podhorzer. 

Legislative  Director. 

Consumer  Energy  CouNcn. 

op  America, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  19.  1980. 
Re  S.  1946.  the  Railroad  Transportation 
Policy  Act  of  1979. 
Dear  Senator:  Next  week  the  Senate  wUl 
be  considering  S.  1946.  the  Railroad  Trans- 
portation Policy  Act  of  1979.  This  bill  raises 
Issues  of  critical  importance  to  consumers. 
The  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America, 
a  broad-based  coalition  of  malor  national 
consumer,  labor,  farm,  public  power,  rural 
electric  cooperative,  urban,  senior  cltlEen, 
and  low  Income  organizations  wants  to 
bring  to  your  attention  two  very  important 
amendments  to  this  bill — one  sponsored  by 
Senator  Russell  Long  (D-La.),  the  other  by 
Senator  Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.).  We  vig- 
orously urge  you  to  support  the  Long 
amendment  or  any  proposals  which  will  of- 
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protection  to  consumers, 
to  oppose  the  Cannon  amend- 
similarly  Ineffective  proposals, 
lid  the  Long  amendment  be 
urge  you  in  the  strongest  pos- 
vote  against  S.  1946. 


MPACT  ON  THE  CONSUMZB 
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railroad  Industry  trying  to 
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sequences would  go  far  beyond  the  crushing 
blow  this  would  have  on  inflation.  Severe 
unemployment  and  economic  dislocation 
could  result.  Additionally,  deregulation 
would  also  contradict  and  perhaps  nullify 
the  national  energy  policy  objective  of  en- 
couraging the  use  of  coal  by  utilities  and 
Industry.  The  fledgling  synfuels  industry,  to 
which  the  government  has  recently  made  a 
$20  billion  commitment,  could  be  devastated. 
Finally,  deregulation  will  Increase  our  na- 
tion's dependence  on  foreign  energy  both  by 
removing  any  incentive  to  convert  from  oil 
to  coal  and  thereby  increasing  oil  Imports 
and  by  stimulating  the  importation  of  for- 
eign coal.  The  prospect  of  America,  sitting 
atop  a  mountain  of  coal,  while  importing 
foreign  coal,  is  absurd,  yet  due  to  freight  rate 
increases.  South  African,  Chinese,  Polish, 
and  Australian  coal  have  already  become  cost 
competitive  with  coal  from  Colorado.  Wyom- 
ing and  other  Western  states,  as  well  as 
Appalachia. 

THE    INAFPBOPRIATENESS    OF    RAn.ROAO 
DEREGULATION 

It  is  ironic  that  at  this  moment,  when  the 
railroad  Industry  is  ruthlessly  preparing  to 
exploit  the  energy  crisis,  the  railroads  are 
least  in  need  of  price  gouging.  The  position 
of  and  prospects  for  the  railroads  have 
brightened  considerably  as  a  result  of  energy 
price  Increases  and  recent  energy  policy  de- 
cisions. The  voliune  of  business  the  railroads 
are  likely  to  do  in  at  least  one  commodity 
they  monopolize — co«a — is  likely  to  increase 
rapidly.  The  National  Academy  of  Science 
has  recently  predicted  a  doubling  of  coal 
production  over  the  next  decade  and  as 
much  as  a  flve-fold  increase  by  the  year  2000. 
Reasonable,  rather  than  extortlonUt,  profits 
on  this  expanding  business  should  certainly 
sufBce. 

THE  remedy:  a  fadi  and  rational 

PRICING    POLICY 

Now  is  the  time  when  a  fair  pricing  policy 
based  on  sound  management  and  prudent 
economic  operation  can  reestablish  the 
viability  of  the  raUroads.  A  return  to  the 
abuses  which  a  century  ago  forced  the  regu- 
lation of  the  industry  will  not  solve  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  railroads.  It 
will,  however,  exacerbate  national  energy 
and  economic  problems. 

In  light  of  the  potential  pricing  abuses  and 
other  negative  effects  which  deregulation 
will  produce,  we  note  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Russell  Long.  The  Long  amend- 
ment would  not  deny  railroads  a  reasonable 
profit — one  which  would  permit  them  to 
prosper.  It  would  simply  force  them  to  Jus- 
tify rate  increases  beyond  a  level  which  was 
deemed  reasonable.  By  requiring  the  ICC  to 
Investigate  such  cases  and  placing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  for  requested  increases  upon 
the  railroads,  the  amendment  affords  con- 
sumers at  least  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
hearing.  The  much  weaker  Cannon  amend- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  offers  not  only  an 
unjustifiably  high  rate  of  profit  to  begin 
with,  but  would  leave  the  possible  investi- 
gation of  rates  exceeding  that  level  to  the 
discretion  of  the  ICC.  This  assures  the  con- 
sumer of  virtually  no  protection. 

The  Long  amendment  offers  the  minimum 
amount  of  protection  that  American  consu- 
mers deserve.  Without  hindering  the  capa- 
bility of  the  railroad  industry  to  earn  a 
profit,  this  amendment  would  work  to  keep 
some  lid  on  captive  railroad  traffic  rates.  In 
contrast,  the  Cannon  amendment  blows  that 
lid  sky  high. 

The  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America 
urges  you  to  protect  American  consumers 
from  exorbitant  price  Increases  In  yet  an- 
other energy  source  by  supporting  the  Long 
amendment.  Without  this  or  even  stronger 
amendmenu,  the  bill  would  be  catastrophic 
to  consumers:  we  therefore  urge  you  to  vote 


against  S.  1946  if  the  Long  amendment  Is 
defeated. 

Sincerely, 

Ellen  Herman, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  all  Senators  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America  (UAW), 
strongly  endorsing  the  Long  amendment 
to  S.  1945. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter,  dated  March  26,  1980  and 
signed  by  legislative  director  Howard  G. 
Paster,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  26.  1980. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  International  Union,  UAW  to  urge  your 
support   for   the   amendment   sponsored  by 
Senator  Russell  Long  to  S.   1946,  the  Rail- 
road Transportation  Policy  Act  of  1979.  We 
believe  that  the  Long  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  American  consumer  and 
the  American  economy  from  far  higher  en- 
ergy costs  which   could  well   be  one   unin- 
tended consequence  of  railroad  deregulation. 
Under  S.   1946,  as  reported,  the  transport 
of  captive  commodities,  such  as  coal,  over 
which   the   railroad   industry   has  a   virtual 
monopoly,  could  be  charged  any  price  the 
railroad  wished  to  exact.  In  effect,  this  bill 
would  permit  the  railroads  to  raise  the  price 
of  transporting  coal  to  the  Btu  equivalency 
price  of  OPEC  oil.  regardless  of  the  actual 
costs  of  transport.  Rapidly  escalating  rates 
for  coal  shipment  will  resound  throughout 
the  American  economy,  hitting  utility  con- 
sumers   the    hardest    through    skyrocketing 
electric  bills.  We  have  already  witnessed  the 
catastrophic  fallout  from  soaring  foreign  and 
domestic  oil  prices,  decontrolled  heating  oil 
prices,  and  runaway  gasoline  prices.  The  re- 
moval of  any  price  protection  on  coal  trans- 
port would  only  worsen  the  terrible  inflation 
that  grips  this  country. 

The  Long  amendment,  which  would  simply 
require  railroads  to  Justify  rate  increases 
beyond  a  level  which  was  determined  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  rea- 
sonable, offers  consumers  some  protection 
from  rampant  price  increases  without  deny- 
ing the  railroads  the  opportunity  to  realize 
a  reasonable  profit.  We  urge  your  support 
of  the  Long  amendment  and  your  opposition 
to  any  substitute  to  it.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  O.  Paster, 
Legislative  Director. 
most  railroads  quite  healthy 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  primary 
argument  made  against  my  amendment 
by  the  railroads  is  that  they  are  a  poverty 
stricken  industry  with  a  "rate  of  return 
of  only  2.5  percent."  But,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  poverty  claim,  there 
is  a  study  in  the  March  17  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  which  shows  that, 
on  14  selected  railroads,  the  composite 
return  on  equity  for  1979  was  12.9 
percent. 

By  comparison.  Business  Week's  com- 
posite for  the  public  utilities  (telephone, 
electric  and  gas)  shows  a  return  on 
equity  of  12.8  percent,  a  shade  less  than 
that  of  the  railroads.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple pubUc  utilities,  who  are  complaining 
about  the  railroad's  rates  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  bond 
issues  of  the  major  railroads  have  con- 
sistently been  rated  A,  double  AA  or 
triple  AAA  among  investors  (Moody's). 


One  would  not  expect  such  ratings  from 
a  financially  troubled  industry. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record 
two  tables  from  the  March  18,  1980  edi- 
tion of  Business  Week  magazine.  The 
first  table  gives  profitability  figures  for 
14  major  railroads.  Senators  who  have 
been  told  the  average  rate  of  return  of 
the  railroad  industry  is  "merely  2.5" 
should  study  this  chart  carefully. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  chart  in- 
cludes some  railroads  which  are  part  of 


holding  companies,  as  well  as  some  which 
are  not.  In  some  of  these  cases,  if  only 
the  individual  railroad  subsidiary  is  ex- 
amined, its  rate  of  return  on  equity  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  the  figure  for  the 
entire  corporate  structure.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  in  many  instances,  rail- 
road holding  companies  were  structured 
so  that  valuable  land  and  mineral  rights, 
originally  given  to  the  railroad  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  land  grants 
during  the  1800 's,  have  been  transferred 


to  the  related  corporate  subsidiaries.  In 
many  respects,  it  is  just  as  relevant  to 
look  at  the  profitability  of  the  entire  cor- 
porate entity  rather  than  the  single  rail- 
road subsidiary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  table  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 
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Union  Pacilic 

Western  Pacific  Industries 
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43 
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9 
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Mr.  LONG.  The  second  table  indicates 
that  Business  Week  has  recognized  the 
railroads  as  one  of  12  "standout"  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  For  the  entire 
year  of  1979.  railroad  profits  were  43 
percent  greater  than  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  second  table  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

STAf«DOIIT  INDUSTRIES 
[Percent  change  in  profits  versus  year  before) 


Industry 


Percent 


BEST 
4lh  quarter,  1979: 

Tire  and  rubber +1,117 

Natural  resources  (fuel). +77 

Metals  and  mining 4-60 

Oil  service  and  supply "  +34 

Railroads +34 

Containers +» 

WORST 
«lh  quarter,  1979: 

Beverages _15 

Trucking '_'_  _17 

Special  machinery ..SIV.'.'.'.'.V.'.""  —42 

Autos ...      .  —75 

Airlines '_'_  Net  loss 

Steel Net  loss 

All-industry  average +13 

BEST 
Full  year,  1979: 

Metals  and  mining +104 

Natural  resou  rces  (fuel) +76 

Aerospace +50 

Conglomerates +46 

Railroads +43 

Tire  and  rubber .1'.'.'.'.'.'.'..."  +43 

WORST 
Fun  year,  1979: 

Savings  and  loan — i 

Trucking "'  _ii 

Autos _26 

Steel — :j:::;  _3o 

Apphances .  .  —34 

Airlines ",Z.  —59 

Alt-industry  average +22 

Mr.  LONG.  Perhaps  the  most  illustra- 
tive evidence  of  something  being  amiss 


about  the  railroad's  tale  of  woe,  based 
upon  a  supposed  low  rate  of  return  on 
investment,  comes  from  the  railroads 
themselves.  For  example,  in  the  July  17, 
1978  Traffic  World,  Stanley  Crane, 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Railway,  was 
fond  of  saying  "9  out  of  10  of  the  top 
U.S.  railroads  have  consistently  made  a 
profit."  I  say  he  was  fond  of  saying  it 
because  he  has  said  this  on  many  other 
occasions.  Jack  Fishwick,  president  of 
Norfolk  and  Western,  testifying  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Commerce  May  31, 1979,  stated: 
If  you  read  the  annual  report  to  stock- 
holders of  the  railroads  .  .  .  you  will  find 
most  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  are 
doing  well. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  optimism  for 
growth  and  future  earnings  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  A  December  31,  1979  arti- 
cle in  Railway  Age  reports  that : 

Money  has  been  applied  to  the  industry 
and  by  the  industry  in  amounts  never  seen 
ibefore — private  sector  money,  money  in- 
vested to  make  money. 

With  a  steadily  increasing  return  on 
equity,  a  demonstrated  ability  to  obtain 
investment  money,  and  excellent  bond 
ratings,  you  might  wonder  why  the 
alleged  rate  of  return  on  investment  is 
less  than  3  percent  in  the  rail  industry. 
There  are  at  least  two  possible  explana- 
tions: 

First,  the  railroads'  net  investment 
used  in  these  calculations  has  not  been 
pruned  to  include  only  those  assets 
"used  and  useful"  in  the  transportation 
industry.  In  contrast  to  the  electric  util- 
ity industry  where  the  rate  base  is  care- 
fully controlled,  defined,  and  verified,  the 
railroads'  investment  base  is  neither 
regulated  nor  verified. 

Second,  the  rate  of  return  of  a  rail- 
road is  not  directly  comparable  to  rates 
of  return  in  other  industries,  including 
other  transportation  industries,  due  to 


the  use  by  railroads  of  replacement  re- 
tirement betterment  accounting — "bet- 
terment accounting" — ^for  right-of-way 
investment. 

betterment  AccocNTmc  method 

This  unique  accoimtlng  method  is  the 
core  of  the  problem.  For  many  years, 
the  railroad  industry  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  have  their  accounting  legiti- 
matized for  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
In  response  to  their  claim,  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  H.R.  1319,  which 
would  allow  retirement  replacement 
betterment  accounting  to  be  used  by  the 
railroad  industry. 

In  the  betterment  accounting  method, 
the  initial  cost  of  track  structures  is  en- 
tered In  the  railroad's  books  as  a  non- 
depreciable asset.  Subsequently,  when 
the  railroad  rehabilitates  the  track,  re- 
placements of  original  track  such  sa 
new  bfdlast,  new  ties,  new  rail,  and  new 
track  materials  are  charged  on  the  b(x>ks 
as  operating  expenses.  If  upgrading  Is  In- 
volved, as,  for  example.  If  existing  rail 
Is  replaced  with  heavier  rail,  the  cost  of 
It,  to  the  extent  of  the  upgrading,  is 
entered  as  a  nondepreciable  asset.  When 
a  railroad  abandons  trackage,  It  charges 
as  operating  expense  the  original  re- 
corded value  of  the  track,  less  salvage 
value.  The  method  of  accounting  used 
to  determine  return  on  net  investment 
In  other  businesses  is  depreciation  ac- 
counting. It  Is  a  method  In  which  original 
Investment  Is  depreciated  over  time,  re- 
placements and  betterments  are  charged 
to  the  capital  account,  and  abandoned 
assets  are  charged  against  accumulated 
depreciation. 

The  use  by  the  railroad  industry  of 
betterment  accounting  has  four  major 
effects:  First.  It  tends  to  infiate  net  In- 
vestment; second.  It  tends  to  depress  In- 
come, and,  therefore,  third,  to  depress 
the  railroads'  returns  on  their  net  in- 
vestments;   and   fourth.   It   tends   ad- 
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point  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  carrier. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  means  that 
the  shipper  must  prepare  a  cost  study 
within  the  brief  period  of  time  permit- 
ted to  protest,  demonstrating  the  rela- 
tion of  the  proposed  rate  to  the  cost  of 
service.  The  carrier  would  then  be  able 
to  respond  with  its  own  cost-of -service 
study. 

Only  if  the  Commission  finds,  based 
upon  its  evaluation  of  the  cost  studies, 
that  the  proposed  rate  exceeds  the 
threshold  it  has  stated  imder  the 
amendment,  would  it  be  required  to  in- 
vestigate. 

In  other  words,  only  once  the  shipper 
has  borne  an  initial  burden  of  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  ICC,  would  the 
railroad  then  be  required  to  justify  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rate  proposed. 

In  this  sense,  my  amendment  calls  for 
a  shared  burden  of  proof  and  would  pre- 
clude the  filing  of  frivolous  complaints 
by  shippers,  since  that  initial  burden  of 
proof  will  be  substantial  and  expensive. 
Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues ♦.o  study  the  arguments  carefully 
during  the  next  3  or  4  days.  This  issue 
will  mean  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  consimiers  in  every  State.  My 
amendment  will  protect  the  railroads 
and  the  consumers  without  undue  regu- 
latory complications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  proposed  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  line  3.  strike  ""necessary." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"necessaxy. 

(5)  (A)  Within  120  days  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlssicm  shall  determine  on  the  record,  after 
a  hearing,  a  single  ratio  of  revenue-to-varl- 
able  cost  (expressed  as  a  percentage)  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  other 
rate  increases  which  exceed  those  author- 
ized under  this  subsection,  and  new  rates 
which  exceed  the  adjusted  base  rates  au- 
thorized under  section  10701(f).  shall  con- 
stitute a  point  at  which,  upon  challenge  by 
an  affected  shipper,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  be  required  to  in- 
vestigate the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed 
rate  or  new  rate. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)   of  this  subsection. 

(1)  any  new  rate  reflecting  a  ratio  which 
Is  greater  than  the  ratio  determined  by  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  this  subsection 
or 


ported  at  revenues  below  variable  cost  and 
efforts  made  to  minimize  such  traffic; 

2.  the  amount  of  traffic  which  contributes 
only  marginally  to  fixed  costs  and  the  extent 
to  which,  if  any,  rates  on  such  traffic  can  be 
changed  to  maximize  the  revenues  from  such 
traffic;  and 

3.  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  rate  or  rate 
Increase  on  the  attainment  of  the  national 
energy  goal  of  meeting  the  nation's  energy 
requirements  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  les- 
sening reliance  on  foreign  energy  sources, 
taking  Into  account  the  railroads'  role  as  a 
primary  source  of  energy  transportation  and 
the  need  for  a  sound  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

(B)  In  establishing  the  ratio  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  all  relevant 
factors.  Including  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  the  average  ratio  developed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  and  the  need  for  a  differential  be- 
tween that  ratio  and  the  ratio  developed 
under  this  subsection  in  order  to  realize  the 
revenue  adequacy  goals  of  49  US.C.  Section 
10704.  as  measured  by  econcmilcal  and  effi- 
cient rail  management. 

(2)  inflationary  Impact  of  various  levels  of 
revenue-to-varlable  costs,  particularly  as 
such  Impact  relates  to  the  attainment  of 
national  energy  goals. 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  railroad  revenue 
shortfall  Is  not  the  result  of  unprofitable 
branch  line  service;  rail  traffic  moving  below 
variable  cost  or  only  marginally  contribut- 
ing to  fixed  costs,  and  excess  capacity. 


The 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:13  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  March  27,  1980.  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMrNAHGNS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26, 1980: 
Foreign  Ci.aims  SErrLXMKNT  Goioassioir 
Francis  Leon  Jung,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United   States  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1980  (new  posi- 
tion. Public  Law  96-209) . 
National  Institute  op  Bttiloing  Scixncis 
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(11)  any  rate  Increase  which  is  above  that 
allowed  under  section  10701(f)  and  which 
would  reflect  a  ratio  which  is  greater  than 
the  ratio  determined  by  the  Commission  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  to  the  extent  of 
the  Increase,  shall  be  investigated  by  the 
Commission  on  complaint  of  a  shipper,  or 
may  be  investigated  on  the  Commission's 
own  motion,  under  section  10707  of  this  title 
and  shall  also  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
filing  of  a  complaint  under  section  11701  (b) 
of  this  title:  In  either  event,  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate 
shall  be  upon  the  carrier. 

In  determining  whether  a  carrier  has  sat- 
isfied Its  burden  to  establish  that  a  rate  is 
reasonable,  the  Commission  shall  consider  all 
relevant  factors  Including  evidence  which 
demonstrates : 

1.  the  amount  of  trafflc  wblcb  is  trans- 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  the 
terms  Indicated: 

For  terms  expiring  September  7,  1980: 

Rudolph  William  Bramberg,  Jr..  of  Florida, 
vice  Robert  P.  Schmitt,  term  expired. 

S.  Eugene  Ruff,  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
Charles  H.  Plllard.  term  expired. 

For  terms  expiring  September  7,  1981: 

Joseph  T.  Power,  of  Virginia  (new  posi- 
tion). 

William  P.  Floyd  m.  of  Oeorgla  (reap- 
pointment). 

Warner  Howe,  of  Tennessee  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

Charlene  F.  Sizemore,  of  West  Virginia  (re- 
appointment). 

Jeremiah  Thomas  Walsh,  of  New  York  (re- 
appointment) . 

For  a  term  expiring  September  7,  1982: 

Blanca  O.  Cedefio.  of  New  York  (reap- 
pointment). 
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For  terms  expiring  September  7.  1983: 
Rudolph  William  Bramberg,  Jr.,  of  Florida 
(reappointment) . 

S.  Eugene  Ruff,  of  North  Carolina  (reap- 
pointment) . 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
VS.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5769 
(line).  5773  (staff  corps),  5793  (Medical 
Corps),  and  5791.  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNE 

Nakayama.  Dean  S. 
Roberts,  Bruce  A. 
Wies.  David  S. 

MEDICAL    COKFS 

Ho,  Ju  C.  Klatt.  Richard  W. 

Hurst.  David  B.  Puder,  Robert  D. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

DIckerson,  Jerry  L. 

JTTDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Outer.  Donald  J. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Costello.  Judith  M.       Slep.  Toby  M. 
Sheridan.  Gary  C.  Williams,  Mary  D. 

Eckstein,  Barbara  J.  B. 

The  following  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  5769  (line), 
5773  (staff  corps) ,  and  5791,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Alvey,  Albert  C. 
Appleton.  Bruce  R. 
Ashley,  Douglas  J. 
Baumgartner, 

Edward  M. 
Cantwell, 
Bolce.  David  V. 
Cantwell. 

Thomas  J.  Ill 
Contl.  Mark 
Clark,  Richard  T. 
Crites.  Steven  R. 
Davis.  Jack  B. 
Egan.  Henry  F.  D. 
French.  Brian  A. 
Gabriel,  Gary  L. 
Glavey,  John  L. 
Hodel.  Lawrence  E. 
Jeffords.  Terry  A. 
Jeffries.  Donald  W. 
Johns.  Michael  K. 
Kary,  Edmund  Q. 
Lambert.  Robert  J. 
Landon.  David  R. 
Lavarnway.  Robert 

P.  Jr. 
LIbsack,  Craig  V. 
Lochhead.  Lawrence 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Blacklston.  Harvey  H.Kllngel.  Mark  J. 


LINE 

Mahoney,  John  P. 
McDermott,  Joseph 

A.,  Jr. 
Mercado,  Hilario,  Jr. 
Millard,  Bradley  J. 
Miller,  Jeffrey  D. 
Miller.  Mark  T. 
Mines,  Jeffrey  K. 
Mlze,  Robert  S. 
Moreland.  James  R. 
Morris.  David  V. 
Murdock.  Paul  I. 
Olson.  Lawrence  W. 
Patzer,  David  L. 
Raab,  Michael  A. 
Salazar.  Gary  M.  P. 
Sander,  Thomas  N. 
Speight,  Steven  L. 
Terrell.  Arthur  R. 
Tlarsmlth,  Jerry 
Tomkovitch.  John 
Townes.  Stuart  A. 
Vandam.  Gerald  E. 
WIce,  Michael  D. 
Wolff,  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Wood.  William  R. 
Woodfln.  William  C. 
R.Zambonl.  Joseph  W. 


Daley.  Dennis  J 
Damron,  Michael  S. 
Dennis.  Joseph  H. 
Oenualdl.  Frederick 
Hampton, 

Christopher.  H. 
Harmon.  Elmer  S. 


Lynch.  Kevin  M. 
Long,  Charles  S. 
Louie,  Kwok  y. 
Nutting,  Scott  A. 
Ripperton,  John  O. 
Roseberry.  Robert  M. 


ClVn.   ENGINEER   CORPS 

Sundberg.  Michael  R. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Johanson.  David  C. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Bramsen.  Linda  A.        Hornberger,  Carol  W. 


Camosy.  Dennis  D. 
Colgan.  Thomas  E. 
Oreene.  Carroll  J. 
Habig,  Christina  L. 
Holeman,  Gregory  P. 
GXXVI- 


Lehman,  Mary 
Quisenberry,  Mary  E. 
Smith.  Cheryl  L. 
Weader.  Steven  H. 

-Part  5 


The  following-named  woman  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  5771  and  5791,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Corman,  Cynthia  D. 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
mander of  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Dental  Corps  as  permanent 
lieutenant  commander,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  5578(b)  and 
5791,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Lamar,  Mario  J. 

The  following-named  ensign  of  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in 
the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy  as  permanent  en- 
sign, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
sections  5582(a)  and  5791.  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Brown.  Kenneth  D. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  com- 
mander : 

David  J.  Tlrrell 
Peter  N.  Thurman 
Earle  W.  Keith  III 
Ernest  H.  Latham,  Jr. 
Charels  J.  Zammlt 
John  E.  Stolz 
William  M.  Dubbin 
Prank  E.  Trotto 
Clifford  R.  Phelps 
David  K.  Wenger 
John  G.  Harwood 
Karl  L.  Reichelt 
Ray  A.  Heller 
Wajrne  W.  Pulley 
James  R.  Trammell 
Richard  A.  Lyons 
Jack  L.  Powell 
Jack  V.  McCain 
Benjamin  B.  Baker 
James  R.  Beaupre 
Philip  S.  Jones 
Herbert  J.  Spiegel 
Harold  E.  Ransom 
Harold  C.  Bounds 
Thomas  A.  Rosseter 
Martin  V.  Lake 
Paul  S.  Schooler 
James  H.  Jarrell 
Warren  G.  McDonald 
Arvis  L.  Reed 
Ernest  P.  Graves 
John  F.  Rump 
Richard  T.  Gelst 
Jayne  F.  Blair 
Douglas  P.  Starr 
Keith  M.  Lucas 
Tad  D.  Kelley 
Lewis  H.  Strickland 
Thomas  J.  Riley 
William  E.  Oshea 
Martin  A.  Grill 
Thomas  A.  Lopez 
John  P.  Conlon,  Jr. 


Robert  A.  Locke 
John  J.  Clare 
Travis  H.  WUlis 
Henry  T.  Meneely;  Jr. 
Gregory  R.  Morton 
George  R.  Merrllees 
Albert  D.  Melendrez 
Francis  M.  Blanchard. 

Jr. 
James  J.  Early.  Jr. 
Armando  Ramos 
Edward  E.  Tyson 
Gordon  E.  Hoffman 
Hans  J.  Wolfer 
Peter  J.  Helstand 
Lawrence  G.  Doench 
Raymond  E. 

Cunningham 
Anthony  J.  Lutkus 
John  H.  McConnell 
Richard  E. 

Cunningham 
Lewis  W.  Parker 
Steven  C.  Martin 
Paul  W.  Needham.  Jr. 
Donald  H.  Hagen 
Joseph  E.  Bartnickl 
Charles  F.  Marcus 
Thomas  E.  Lewis 
Louis  A.  Unger  III 
Howard  B.  Hallett 
Robert  L.  Anderson 
Elzle  S.  Tosto 
Albert  L.  Epstein 
Magnus  M.  Nilsson 
Richard  R.  Calay 
David  L.  Boothe 
John  A.  Grlppl 
James  D.  Carter 
William  J.  McLay 
Donald  R.  Zuchelli 
Adolf  E.  FuUgrabe 
Robert  L.  Chase 


Edward  T.  P.  McCarthy  Walter  A.  Bearden 
Maurice  D.  G.  Lafferty  Dennis  W.  Kurtz 


Yulllle  M.  Toung.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Patcha 
Sylvester  O.  Payne 
Bruce  D.  Weyermann 


Gary  J.  Ausman 
John  H.  Wilson 
John  D.  Basque 
Ronsdd  W.  Rogowski 
Philip  C.  Wrangle 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following  cadets.  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284  and  9353.  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Accardo.  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acoba.  Prlmo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Daniel  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Akelman.  Andrew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  David  L..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allardlce.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AmlcarelU,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  WllUam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angarole.  BUchael  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angello.  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apfel.  Karl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arata.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arboleda.  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aretz.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armbruster.  Theresa  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashley,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Astin,  Jared  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Audlss.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Augst.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ault,  Jeffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Austin,  Fred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bablneau.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balrd.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker.  WllUam  A..  425-16-279X 

BaJazs,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ball.  Shelby  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banwell.  Carrie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barland.  Karen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bamett,  Deanne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bassett.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batts.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  Bradley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer.  Johann  R.  Ernst.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beard.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beesley,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beeson.  TravU  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benjamin.  GaU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benjamin.  Vauglm  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benn.  Mack  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berger,  Nancy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Best,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanco.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biederstedt.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blenn.  Marvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blgo,  Henri  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blvans.  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blakeman.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blazicko,  Rudolph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blevlns,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloemer,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bobinger.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boedigheimer,  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolce.  Rebecca  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bond.  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boone.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bopp,  Andrea  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borchardt.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bornmann,  Richard  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BorrelU.  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borsl.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowles.  James  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braclch,  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Frank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  "Hmothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltton.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broe.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Bradley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  I>avld  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Deron  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunskole.  Steven  E..  l98-5(}-6907. 
Buehler.  Michael  R.,  393-5^2763. 
Bruehler,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullard.  Kurt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Lewis  A.  m,  666-1 1-2999. 
Bunting,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgos.  Nelson  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrell.  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burtch,  Clark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busslan.  Eric  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butlett,  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne.  Ronald  E.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Calne 
Cameion 


Caxde:  las, 

Carey, 

Carlsca. 

Carlsc  a. 

Carpel  iter, 

Carrol  hers, 

Cartel, 

Casbai^ 

Cast 

Caton^, 


Cederi 

Cerrei  lak 

Chapi  II 

Chave  e, 

Chene  f, 

Cbem  ga, 

Chile 

Chin 

Chlng 

Chow. 

Chret^D 

Christ 

Clapp, 

Clark 

Clark 

Clark 


Clewla , 
CUne, 
Cllne, 
Colal 
Cole, 
CoUlni. 
Coltmi 
Comtc  Is, 
Conle] 
Conne  r, 
Conra(  I, 
Conw8  y, 
Ccok, 
Cooper 
Coplej . 
Corbet  t. 
Comu  n, 
Correl  i. 
Corso, 
Couco 
Coutti , 
Cox.  C  ay  1 

,di  ili 
Creeg^ 
Crogh 
Cross. 
Croy 
Crump . 
CuellEtf, 
Cuius 


Cunnli  igham 

CurreqB, 

Daily. 

Daley, 

Darula , 

Davidspn 

Davis, 

Davis 

Davis 

Davis, 

Dawlc 

Deaoe^eli 

Decou 

Debneft 

Demer  i, 

Dennl! 
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Virginia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Jeffrey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp  )ell.  Palricit  E.,  a69-l 7-4838. 
Camp  )eU,  WUliam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannc  n.  Ross  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capell  ft,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenton  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
t,  Jaizies  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neil  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ren.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapi^an,  Robert  E.,  II.  006-68-^4874. 
Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CbildA-s.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vrthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn  K.  Cboy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marjorle  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayp<k>l.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleereinans.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colabi  ifo.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iaren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUUp  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coltm^,  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kathleen  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conra#,  Roy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

David  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricky  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jerry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kory  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couco^iles.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crand^ll.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croghin,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tames  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ctmnojik,  Jeanna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George  L..  £16-88-3968. 
Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duane  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peggy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawidfwicz.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
o.  Tony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toby  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I.  Marearet  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depati  I.  Lawrence  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deabor  les,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dealari  11ns,  Susan  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deveni  ito.  Joseoh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deville   James  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickln  wn.  Douelas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletrle  t».  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlfron  lo.  Vincent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUani  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dobbins,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodge,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Nicholas  W.,  29;-58-/185. 
Dorn.  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowden,  Allene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dressel,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drewnowski,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubbe.  Debra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvxffy.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufresne,  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tounn,  James  M..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durkin,  Rickey  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duty,  Bradley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easier,  Roy  J.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastman,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easton,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Marty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Harry  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrenstrom,  WlUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrhard,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUer.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eisberg,  Dean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsenberger,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elbert,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellason,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elkln,  Curtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emrick.  Holly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eng,  Keylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englebretson,  Gordon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Karl  C,  5.'>9-76-1515. 
Erlksen.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erllnger,  Charles  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Euker,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everdlng,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pairbalm,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faraone.  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parquhar.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pay,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellz.  PavU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandes,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pilippl.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrth,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plte,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzjarrell.  Philip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzslmmons.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flores,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Kevin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folsom,  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fonseca,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portson.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frappler,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freebum.  Richard  H.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fries.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  Bruce  H..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frtzzell,  Randy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frohllch.  All  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oall.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oamboa.  Steven  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Linda  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardiner.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garlow.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeraghty,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German,  Erllng  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerth.  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerzanlcs.  Michael  A..  38'>-6*-13-'>6. 
GlKnilllat,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill.  Daniel  L.,  ti.  426-16-S913. 
GJermnndsen.  Edward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glade.  David  B.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oladfelter.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glazier,  Mariorle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olelchman.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glotfelty.  PhUlD  R..  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glowackl.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooc.  Zenon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Goetz,  T.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gogglns,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golob,  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez,  Dean  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  William  P..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabowskl,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graper,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Disuia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Steve  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GreenhlU,  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlbben.  Terrance  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrsham,  Tad  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruber,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulliver.  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn,  Willie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guretfiky,  Joanne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gvazdauskas.  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadzlck,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager,  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hails,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HalUtone.  Mitchell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock.  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  WllUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Andre  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris^,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harstad,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartlgan,  Timothy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Christopher  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heatherman,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hecker,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedblom,  Jon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedrlck.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heemstra,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heidmous.  Philip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heidtke.  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heitmann,  Mitchell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms.  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemmelman,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henke,  Sue  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henneberry,  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hept,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herllk,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring.  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess.  Derek  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higginbottom.  Bradlaugh  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hightaian,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilgart,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilsman.  Allison  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoag.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgdon.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgklns.  Russell  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoene,  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honnen,  Lee  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopmeier,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houchen,  Bonnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Luke  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howenstlne,  Michael  G.,  460^^6-7479. 
Hudson.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Mary  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  Kevin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey.  Lloyd  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ibara,  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irslk,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Irwin,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Bartle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Donnle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Jeffry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby,  Dayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janssen,  Eric  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaranyl,  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jee,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferson.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey.  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jersln.  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeter,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlrlcek.  Rudy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Kathleen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Kent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lorlng  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Kim,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Noel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Jarrett  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen.  Karen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joviak.  Betsy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Juhas,  Lucille  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kannln,  John  J.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapaku.  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kapitzke.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karl.  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaspar.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeling.  Daryll  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keener,  James  C.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith.  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Judson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenniasty,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerdavid,  Marcel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kernan,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klkugawa.  Walter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Killlon.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimsey,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncaid.  Ellen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Charles  F    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinzer,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsner.  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitt.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knauf.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knocke,  Jan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowlton,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knuckles,  Gwendolyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudsen,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohut,  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolkebeck,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konlckl,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kornahrens,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotowskl,  Leo  B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krampe,  Doris  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kresge.  Stanley  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreuzer.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kupko.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lademan,  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafrombois.  Deborah  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lahoff,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laduppa,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalusts,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Lisa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange,  Karen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langniade.  Laurel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lannl.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanzel,  Curtlss  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laporte,  Raphael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larlvee,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latorra,  Ross  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauer.  Theodore  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laushlne,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauth,  Gerard  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawver,  Darell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavoy,  Llndsey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebeau.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leech,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Leggette,  Wayne  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehle,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lehr.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemon,  Chrys  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenhardt,  WlUUm  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,   Thomas  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levitt,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Libby.  Janet  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndstrom,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lista,  Raymond  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llvada,  Alan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loving,  Phyllis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  James  A.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luedke.  Bret  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundqulst.  Donna  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk.  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  William  J..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Oscar  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madson.  George  M..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahaffy,  Dorothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maleare,  James  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory.  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maresca.  Keith  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mariano.  Nancy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Rodney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarUn,  Anne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Corby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Lawrence  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masek,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mashlko,  Susan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastrangell,  Mario  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matter,  Allen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matus,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayes.  Galvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  Susan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCurdy,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPadyen.  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarland,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  Kurt  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Catherine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Earl  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKoy,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLelsb,  Rosemarle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLoughlln,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan.  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNabb.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNelght,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill,  Ron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meacham,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meagher,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Marty  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Theresa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Micale,  Peter  N.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  Carlton  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlelke,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Christopher  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Raymond  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Timothy  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUigan,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlloscla,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnear,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Gene  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeller,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montany,  Paul  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Ann  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Clyde  D.,  2nd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Leo  M.,  3rd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morales,  Dlonlslo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgado,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlarty,  Kathleen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrlsroe,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moschler,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motz.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  Diane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muetzel.  Benjamin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mulhem,  Matbew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Ernest  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Kent  B..  04fr-68-5376. 
Murray,  Craig  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Mark  T..  301-M-0619. 
Musko,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Donald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nachtwey,  Steven  W..  388-66-SS80. 
Nagahlro,  Lynn  Y.,  63&-88-O406. 
Nagle.  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakasone.  Bay  I.,  676-76-«8a«. 
Naye.  Rowland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Thomas  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Eric  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  < 

Nelson,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Bandy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Samuel  A.,  235-96-414(13. 
Nettles,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubauer.  Jay  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuenswander.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neves,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newberry,  Nancy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Byron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noah,  WllUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood.  Jonathan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  Karen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nulk,  Vincent  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ocvlrk,  Thomas  P.,  298  44  6970. 
Odegard,  Keith  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hair.  Karen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Karen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olwell,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opatowskv.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlgel.  Frederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omelaz.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osovrakl,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswald,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OToole.  Lawrence  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otsuka,  Keith  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott,  Frank  L.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Douglas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Marianne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paczolt.  Terence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Kelly  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pampush,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papp.  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Bichard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payton.  Timothy  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peatross.  Scott  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pell,  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennock,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peplau,  Michael  A.,  009-46- 1616. 
Perez,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perusse.  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PeUk.  Mickey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrek,  Curtlss  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettit.  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhiUlps,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponce,  Derek  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plosa.  Beverly  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pompill,  Mlchele  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Bobert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posner,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prahst.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prater,  Marctw  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pray,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preteska.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prileszky.  Istvan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prosseda,  Phillip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prusz.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  Loren  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putman,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puyear,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M..  353-6«-1711. 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
qoward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
klark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.,  54&-15-0567. 
^anlel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
a,  Jr..  46*-78-7767. 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3rlan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rhomas  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaclflCO  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I^rralne  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Olenn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•hUlp  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

a..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^nnle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Craig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  263-3ft-9006. 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tames  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  JU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
:%rlstopher  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B|atthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JaleT..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I..  31B-70-0876. 
T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamela  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iffendell  P.  Srd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lobert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sklzmer,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skotnlckl.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slavec,  Laurie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SmelUe,  Michael  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Daniel  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Rlckl  S.,  486-72-8S61. 
Smith,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smothermon,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snoddy,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Dara  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soto,  Scott  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spicer,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stackman,  George  W.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamm.  Marshall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUnaskl,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanaway,  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starck,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stefanlak,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinbeck,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnfield,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Donny  K..  Jr.'.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steiwman,  Eugene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlmpert,  Scott  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strabala.  Joel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strelffert,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Robert  H.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturch,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturmthal,  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sulzu.  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swauger.  Stephen  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet.  Norman  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swisher,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swonger,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylek,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taljeron,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takashlma,  Eml,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talarico.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapper,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarleton,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tart,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TatterSeld,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Randy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teston,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ttaerianos,  Janet  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlele,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Scott  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornhlll.  Paula  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe.  Dion  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlghe,  Br<an  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmons,  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnebra,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonneson,  Liarry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toroslan,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tovanl,  Jonathan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trageser,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traster,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremalne,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TrimboU,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trltle,  Maureen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troyer,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubb,  Craig  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubbs,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turman,  Beverly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Eva  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Guy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unangst,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ungashlck,  Andrea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upshur,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbancslk,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utley,  Kathleen  M.,  267-.37-8991. 
Uyeda.  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaccaro,  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vajskop,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VaUado.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Valle,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valley,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandagrlff.  Timothy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandlver,  Rick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VanHom,  June  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VanValkenburg.  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlck.  Jude  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlshoot.  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VonBuettner.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vorpahl.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Votlpka,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waechter,  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Peggy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Albert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Larry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waples,  Sandra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward.  John  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward.  Michael  L.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warr,  DarUnlan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb.  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webster,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webster,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weese,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weldenheimer,  Randall  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wendin.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Dane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Write,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlebe,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiechert.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlegman,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUcock.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiley,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilhelm,  Karen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkinson,  Rodney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Ryan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winner,  Israel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilt,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlngate,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winn,  Byron  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters,  Deacon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Witham.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolf,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolusky.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wong.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wong,  Lenora  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodland,  PatU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worthlngstun,  Dean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ylnger,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yockey,  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yost.  Kirk  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 

Youngs,  James  P..  Jr ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zapata,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zehner,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeller,  Prancls  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlebart.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zukauskas.  Waldemar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lit  THE   Akict 

The  following-named  officer  as  Permanent 
Professor  at  the  TJ.S.  MUltary  Academy,  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  4331  through  4333: 

To  be  professor  and  deputy  head  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Sciences 

Golden,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  t^tpllcable  pro- 
visions of  chapter  386.  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 
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To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Brady,  Patrick  H..  636-30-496». 
To  be  captain 

Castonguay,  John  P.,  176-38-17W. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Flnlayson,  Kenneth,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Nathaniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  through  33M: 

To  be  maior 

Anderson,  Jay  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ansinelli,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aokl,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bautista,  Etty,  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Begtrup,  Rotoert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Best,  Sharon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cervenka,  Bennle  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chagalis,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chlmlnello,  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Comellson,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curtis,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daubek,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott.  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gates.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glancy,  Gerard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gulbrandsen,  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gulbrandsen.  Patricia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammack,  Dan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heath.  Richard   E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holsenbeck,  Linton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huntt,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacob.  Winis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kavanagh,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klmmitt.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanson,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zajtchuk,  Joan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Adams.  WlUlam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agulrre.  Jose.  61»-64-7810. 

Albanese,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allemeler,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alpert,  Calvert  C,  249-«4r-3310. 

Anderson,  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldwin.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckey,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Kathy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blum,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boecher.  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowie,  Reuben  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Branstetter,  Ross,  557-73^9511. 

Brown,  Larry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brunson.  Prank  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant.  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brywka,  Michael.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckey,  Kerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bush.  Brian  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byczek,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Call,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Capoblanco,  Arnold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  Louis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caskey,  Ralph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavalier,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ClrelU,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clarke,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clevenger,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coffin,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cork,  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cornelius,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cotton,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Criswell,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day,  Ordle  L..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decort.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Desomery,  Cynthia.  667-e4-9048. 


Dooley,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  Benjamin.  239-84r-6063. 
Dunn.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edlefsen,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elkins,  Estel  E.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erpenbach,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paggioll,  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pano,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feeney.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pegley,  Gilpin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltzpatrick.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flacbs,  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folk,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Lavelle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
France,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Chrlsta  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaydos,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gedney.  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetzke,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goforth,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottlieb,  Michelle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustafson,  Greg  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houpe,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huckabee.  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ihlendeld,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imrlch,  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Anthony  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jepperson,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell,  Wendell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Charlotte  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  William  C.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeling,  James  H.,  41 1-86-2416. 
Kerchmar.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreger,  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laluz.  Catherine  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamlell,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy,  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levris,  Philip  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llneweaver,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lower,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luzler,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchand,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marfell,  Kaye  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoAtamney,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOall,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell,  Carbra  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDougle,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKennett.  Dorothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merck.  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Roderick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Frances  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moye,  Danny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalle.  Louden.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  AUman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nee.  Sandra  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neurauter.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickell.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlederpruem,  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nypaver.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PavUck.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peel,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peruglnl,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prentice,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purvis,  Jean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralble,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seeder.  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rentschler.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Re>na.  Louie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Frances  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouse,  Gladston  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selby,  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sevellus,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small.  Dorothea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
&nlth.  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague,  Thomas  H.,  16O-36-«O«0. 
Starcher.  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton.  Stanley  P.,  606-M-067B. 
Sweeney,  Jane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlhart.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes,  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason,  Terry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Nathaniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trivette,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotter,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Sheridan,  614-64-37U. 
Tumbull,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wanersdorfer,  Elizabeth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcox,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams.  Larry  D..  4SO-80-8788. 
Williams.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllllford,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Delores  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthy.  Susan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yost,  Barbara  J.,  397-38-887B. 
Young.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuber.  Darlene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zumek,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  Jlrat  UeMteiMiit 

AmatutE,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  John  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berwanger,  Lois  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlUla,  Peter  E..  166-38-0e8a 
Braxton,  Maceo,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasinelU.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chacko.  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conaway.  Cass  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coslo  Michael  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croeble,  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devera,  Herman  V..  147-40  -6801. 
Dlckerson,  Nathan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elfrlnk.  Loui  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falrless,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perriter.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Gregory  E..  &3e-68-88M. 
Gasklll.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oendron,  Blake  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groom.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagman.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haskell,  Carolyn  A.,  104  44  8384. 
Helman.  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
miUard,  Catherine  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUlard,  Marvin  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ley.    John    P.,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  William  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahantl.  Bijoy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangual,  Felix  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Marv  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,   Paul   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michel.  Gwendolyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morin,  Randall  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Thomas  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelms,  Russell  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Okeefe,  Alice  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Steven  J..  362-6O-8607. 
Pool,  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather.  Patricia  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Deni  Is 


Pryor. 

Raymond 

Releford, 

Rodriquez 

Rogers, 

Rooea, 

Rose, 

Rosen 


P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jbhn  W.,  223-6O-30B6. 
Ri  chard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U-nulfo  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
She  ly  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  House  met  at  1  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Russel  Wojtenko,  St. 
Cyril  of  Turau  Cathedral,  Byelorussian 
Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Almighty  Father,  Thou  art  our  Crea- 
tor, Teacher,  and  Judge.  We  beseech 
Thee,  free  us  of  all  human  weakness 
and  guide  us  in  every  step  of  our  life 
on  the  rightful  path. 

Eternal  God,  bless  our  President  and 
Congress,  strengthen  their  minds  with 
wisdom,  fortify  their  hearts  with  love, 
and  their  deeds  with  courage. 

Merciful  Grod,  we  pray  to  Thee  on 
this  62d  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public, bless  the  American  and  Byelo- 
russian peoples  in  their  striving  to  pro- 
mote human  and  national  rights  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Bless  Byelo- 
russia and  her  people  in  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  struggle  against  godless 
communism,  lead  them  from  oppres- 
sion, and  endow  them  with  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  befitting  all  Thy  chil- 
dren. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Jan  Kray. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1516.  An  act  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  Bicentennial  medals. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2676)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstrations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  foUowing  title: 


S.  1144.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Quiet  Communities  Act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of 
the  bill  (S.  1144)  and  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Chafse  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  foUowing 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  efficient  use 
of  wood  and  wood  residues  through  pilot 
projects  and  demonstrations  and  a  pilot  wood 
utUization  program. 


REV.  RUSSEL  WOJTENKO 

(Mrs.  FEN  WICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  we  have  heard  of  our  duty  to 
God  and  to  this  Republic  from  Father 
Wojtenko  of  the  Byelorussian  Autoceph- 
alous Orthodox  Church  of  St.  Cyril. 
This  clergyman  is  not  only  a  graduate  of 
Rutgers  University  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  he  was  also  a  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  he  is  the  pastw  and 
priest  of  his  flock. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  something  more 
about  Byelorussia.  Perhaps  we  have  for- 
gotten that  these  people  lived  for  125 
years  under  czarist  rule  before  they  were 
freed.  The  date  of  their  freedom, 
March  25,  1918,  is  Just  1  day  behind  us. 

It  was  a  short  and  wonderful  inde- 
pendence. It  was  declared  in  their  capi- 
tal city  of  Minsk.  But  on  January  1  of 
1919  the  Russians  declared  a  false  re- 
public, the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of 
Byelorussia.  In  1921  the  Soviet  Army 
moved  in  and  the  conquest  was  complete. 

So  we  have  had  since  then  the  same 
sad  story  of  oppression,  loss  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  destruction  of  churches;  the 
ancient  monuments  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  standard  Soviet  architecture  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Byelorussian  people. 

I  would  like  also,  if  I  may,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Michael 
Kukabaka.  He  served  6  years  in  a  psychi- 
atric prison  and  now  again  he  has  been 
sentenced  to  3  years  in  the  Vitebskaya 
oblast. 

Why  is  this  man  so  persecuted?  Be- 
cause he  referred  to  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  that  is  all.  He  wrote  some  tracts  oa 


it  and  now  this  Byelorussian  is  being 
imprisoned. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  we 
have  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
I  and  many,  many  others,  speaking  up 
for  people  who  are  lost  in  those  prison 
countries.  What  can  we  do  exceiit  to  le- 
monber  their  names,  except  to  remember 
their  sad  history  and  to  hope  that  some- 
how in  God's  good  time  their  freedom 
will  come. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  STANDARDS  OP  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  E>emocratic  Caucus  tmd  by 
the  authority  of  the  Draiocratic  Caucus, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  623)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluti<m,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  623 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowlng-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  follow- 
ing standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Nick  Joe  Raball  n.  West  Virginia. 

The  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  MISIifAN- 

AGEMENT:  THE  DEMOCRATS 
TAKE  CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS 
DUE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  luCr.  ^>eaker.  I  like 
a  man  who  teUs  it  like  it  is  and  Senator 
George  McGovern  did  Just  that  in  a 
recent  fundraising  appeal  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic C(Kigressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. While  the  Senator  and  I  sit  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  political  spectrum 
and  rarely  agree  on  anything,  I  have  al- 
ways respected  him  for  his  honesty  and 
integrity.  In  his  recent  appeal  for  con- 
tributions, he  did  not  let  me  down. 

On  page  1  of  the  letter,  the  Senator 
says: 

During  the  course  of  the  eCs  and  TO. 
liberals  charted  the  course  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that  statement,  though  I  am  at  a  loss 
as  to  why  anybody  would  want  to  take 
credit  for  such  an  achievement. 

Yes,  liberals,  most  of  whom  hail  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  have 
indeed  charted  the  course  of  America.  Let 
us  take  a  quick  look  at  where  their  lead- 
ership has  taken  us. 

Twenty-five  years  of  a  Danocrat-con- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1*>7  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 

Democrat  voters  expressed 

for    the    Presidential 

of  Senator  Kennedy  over  that 

Carter. 

the  political  analysts  in  the 

Senator  Kennedy's  vic- 

'issues""campaign.  They  sug- 

the  vote  was  a  reaction  to, 

things,  the  ineffective  eco- 

of  the  Carter  administra- 


Spe^ker,  the  Carter  administra- 

policies  have  been  4  years 

ineptitude,  to  be  sure.  But 

econoAiic  woes  of  our  Nation  have 

cheated  in  iust  the  past  4  years. 

taken  the  past  25  years  of 

control   of  the   Congress  to 

coimtry  into  the  economic 


his 


pi  ograms. 
tj 


proposed  some  silly  and  in- 

.  but  it  remains  for  the 
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OP  AMERICA  OPPOSE 
•]  NT  CARTER'S  18-PERCENT 


S  of  Texas  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 


COILINS 


of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
oin  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Caknct).  in 
reviewing  what  happened  yesterday  In 
New  Yori  because  it  was  most  interest- 
ing to  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  Senator  Kennedy  led  in  the  votes 
of  the  Democrat  primary,  and  it  was  not 
that  they  favored  Senator  Kennedy,  but 
it  was  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica oppose  what  President  Carter  is  do- 
ing. What  they  really  oppose  is  this  18- 
percent  inflation  which  President  Carter 
has  given  the  United  States.  The  people 
of  America  remember  that  just  3  years 
ago  when  Gerald  Ford  left  the  Presi- 
dency inflation  was  4.5  percent.  Yet 
Carter  in  just  3  years  has  carried  infla- 
tion from  4  percent  to  18  percent — 18 
percent.  What  we  need  to  do  in  Con- 
gress is  to  cut  this  excessive  welfare 
spending  and  balance  the  budget. 


UNREASONABLE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY  REGULA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  QUAYLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
along  the  lines  of  my  colleagues'  talking 
about  inflation,  unreasonable  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  regulations 
threaten  to  take  more  than  $150  million 
from  the  Hoosier  State.  This  money  Is 
part  of  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  Fed- 
eral aid  the  EPA  plans  to  withhold  from 
States  that  have  refused  to  institute 
mandatory  car  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance program. 

The  EPA's  emission  standards  are  not 
obtainable  at  this  time.  TTils  fact  is  at- 
tested to  by  an  EPA  survey  of  the  9  mil- 
lion automobiles  produced  in  1979.  The 
EPA  foimd  that  of  those  cars  rolling  off 
the  assembly  line,  25  percent  did  not  meet 
the  Federal  standard. 

This  federally  mandated  program, 
which  is  meeting  such  limited  success, 
would  cost  the  working  people  of  my 
State  alone  more  than  $67  million  at  a 
time  when  they  are  already  suffering 
imder  the  burden  of  20  percent  inflatl(Ri. 
Inflation  caused  by  excessive  govern- 
ment spending  and  an  unbalance''  Fed- 
eral budget,  I  might  add. 

The  EPA  standards  are  unobtainable 
and  unreasonable,  but  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  they  do  nothing  in  try- 
ing to  solve  the  energy  problem.  The 
heart  of  the  energy  problem  in  this 
country  today  is  the  gasoline  engine. 
This  Federal  program  does  nothing  in 
speeding  us  toward  the  day  when  our 
Nation,  in  conjunction  with  others,  will 
pioneer  the  production  of  a  nonpetro- 
leum  burning  engine.  This  is  a  goal  our 
Nation  must  set  for  itself,  a  goal  the  new 
generation  of  leadership  will  have  to 
meet  au  we  head  into  the  decade  of  the 
1980's. 

The  EPA  regulations  do  nothing  to 
further  us  toward  that  goal.  The  EPA 
standards  are  unobtainable  and  rea- 
sonable. And  perhaps  worst  of  all  they 
would  further  fuel  the  flames  of  infla- 
tion while  taking  more  than  $67  mil- 


lion out  of  the  pockets  of  the  working 
people  of  Indiana.  This  Is  why  I  have 
decided  to  cos[>onsor  House  Resolution 
6466. 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  CRISIS:  CAR- 
TER ADMINISTRATION  PARA- 
LYZED 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  3  years  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, the  rate  of  increase  in  the  index 
ol  prices  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
average  American  family  has  gone  from 
4.8  percent  in  1977  to  nearly  20  percent 
today.  During  this  entire  time  the  Presi- 
dent has  sat  in  the  White  House  bereft 
of  pohcies  or  ideas  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Now,  with  the  November  election  ap- 
proaching, the  administration  seems  to 
be  working  overtime  to  turn  the  Carter 
inflation  into  the  Carter  recession. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois,  the  point  State 
for  the  homebuilding  industry.  Carter's 
sky-high  interest  rates  and  reserve  re- 
quirements have  brought  the  housing 
market  to  its  knees.  New  home  sales  per 
average  project  between  1978  and  1980 
have  dropped  76  percent.  Seventy-six 
percent,  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  drop  of  this  magnitude  In  market 
activity  is  leading  directly  to  bankruptcy 
for  many  Illinois  construction  firms.  Our 
thrift  institutions  wiU  follow.  And  it  is 
certain  that  this  Illinois  phenomenon 
will  appear  soon  all  over  the  country. 

What  is  being  done  by  the  White 
House  to  address  this  crisis?  Nothing, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Paralysis  has  been  added 
to  symbolism  as  the  hallmark  of  this 
inept  administration. 


AMERICAN  TAX  MONEY  LOANED  TO 
FOREIGN  NA-nONS  AT  8  PERCENT 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  most  recent  inflation  flght- 
ing  plan  puts  the  squeeze  on  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  where  it  will  hurt  the 
most — on  his  interest  rates. 

However,  while  content  to  sting  mil- 
lions of  inflation-weary  Americans  with 
higher  interest  rates,  the  administration 
has  done  nothing  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
"giveaway"  low,-interest  foreign  loan 
program  that  is  currently  pumping  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  into  price- 
gouging  OPEC  nations  and  Communist 
countries. 

I  ask  my  colleagues — how  can  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  afford  to  lend  the 
American  taxpayer's  money  to  these  for- 
eign nations  at  7  tmd  8  percent,  while 
that  same  taxpayer  is  unable  to  afford  a 
home  at  15  percent  interest?  Give  away 
to  foreigners — and  stick  It  to  the  hard- 
working taxpayers. 
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MR.  REAGAN  HAS  A  VERY 
THOUGHTFUL  AND  SOUND  AP- 
PROACH   TO    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21  coliminist  Stephen  Rosenfeld 
in  a  commentary  in  the  Washington  Post 
analyzed  Presidential  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan's  recent  foreign  poUcy  address 
in  Chicago.  He  said  people  who  dismissed 
Reagan  out  of  hand  in  the  past  cannot 
avoid  taking  a  second  look  now. 

I  would  commend  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues the  reading  of  that  speech.  It 
is  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
24  at  page  6372.  I  think  if  they  read  it 
they  will  see  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  a  very 
thoughtful,  very  sound  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs,  one  that  we  could  surely 
use  right  now. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  SPEAKER 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
wanted  to  welcome  the  Speaker  back  to 
the  Chamber.  Many  of  us  missed  h<"i 
yesterday  during  the  debate  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  proposed  Energy  Committee. 
But  I  wanted  the  Speaker  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  did 
communicate  the  Speaker's  words  as  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  also  wanted  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, regarding  these  1 -minute 
speeches,  the  rules  of  the  House  which 
do  not  permit,  as  the  Members  know, 
demonstrations  from  the  gallery.  How- 
ever, I  must  admit  I  agreed  with  the 
eloquent  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  and  the  gentlexnan 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  and 
my  reaction  was  also  approving. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  have 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  BAUMAN). 


APPROVING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
■nONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT  ON 
FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FIS- 
CAL  YEAR    1981 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
foUowing  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
609,  Rept.  No.  96-855).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  609 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  use  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  one 
thousand  additional  copies,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $1,200,  of  the  House  report  entitled. 
"First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget— Fiscal    Year    1981". 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  609. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutKm. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  I  re- 
quest the  gentleman  to  explain  what  he 
is  up  to? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
routine  request,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  a  report  on  the  flrst 
budget  resolution.  It  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members  and  others  for  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution  that 
will  be  flled  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAnco) ,  the  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIjOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  Budget  Commit- 
tee report  is  for  the  fiscal  year  1981? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  This  is  for  the  flscal 
year  1981  and  the  cost  is  not  to  exceed 
$1,200.  We  estimate  the  cost  will  be  much 
less. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  $1,200.  For  these  reports,  and 
how  many  copies  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee will  be  distributed  for  that  cost? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Eight  hundred  addi- 
tional copies. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  is  enough  for  the  public  or 
does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
request  made  by  the  chalrmsm  of  that 
committee.  I  merely  rely  upon  that 
chairman's  estimate  of  what  Is  needed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
understanding  this  Budget  Committee 
report  also  recommends  additional  fimd- 
ing  requests  for  flscal  year  1980,  because 
the  Congress  was  unable  to  meet  its  tar- 
gets for  the  1980  budget  second  concur- 
rent resolution.  So,  also  stuffed  Into  this 
1981  budget  report  request  are  a  lot  of 
add-on  dollars  for  1980.  Is  that  not 
correct?      

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing is  merely  to  act  on  a  request  and  not 
to  go  Into  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of 
the  report.  The  report  will  detail  what  Is 
being  done  in  both  1980  as  well  as  in  1981 
and  the  budgets  therefore.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  act  on  the  actual  content  of 
the  report  other  than  to  make  It  avail- 
able to  the  minority  as  well  as  to  the 
majority  who  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nity within  that  framework  to  express 
opinions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
will  not  object,  I  certainly  feel  we  should 
get  this  Important  documented  report 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  now  com- 
plete. As  the  gentleman  knows,  when  the 
resolution  left  the  committee  on  Thurs- 
day night  at  12  o'clock — ^that  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget — there  were  all 
kinds  of  loose  end  details  that  got  mixed 
in  and  by  even  Monday,  many  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  thought 
they  had  voted  for  one  target  flgure  of 
$613  biUIon  for  outlays  smd  there  weis  a 
big  mistake  or  something  by  the  staff 
that  tried  to  kick  it  up  to  $617  billion.  I 
am  delighted  they  finally  got  that 
straightened  out. 


I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  reviewed 
this  report  carefully  since  he  is  request- 
ing unanimous  consent.  However,  does 
the  gentleman  know  whether  they  got 
that  Uttle  "detail"  straightened  out. 
You  know,  a  billion  here,  a  billion  there, 
but  it  Is  a  rather  substantial  amount. 
Does  the  gentleman  fnnn  California 
know  whether  they  got  that  straightened 
out? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gen- 
tleman is  not  aware  of  whether  they 
straightened  it  out.  I  repeat,  it  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  our  committee  to 
go  into  all  of  the  legislative  processes 
attending  the  filing  of  a  report  and  the 
printing  thereof.  We  simply  pass  It  for- 
ward as  informative  to  the  membership. 
What  occurred  In  preparation  for  the 
filing  of  the  report  is  not  an  interest  of 
the  Committee  on  Printing.  Our  fimctlon 
is  that  of  housekeeping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  Indicate  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  I  am 
not  entirely  pleased  with  some  of  the 
suggested  actions  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  may  well  vote  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  final 
passage  of  the  budget  Itself.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  is  merely  to  file  a 
reiwrt  wh*ch  has  been  duly  presented 
to  the  committee  for  printing.  That  Is 
the  limit  of  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation  presented  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  about  the 
function  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  fully  appreciate  that 
detailed  explanation.  I  was  merely  trying 
to  find  out  if  the  Budget  Committee  In- 
formed the  gentleman,  when  they  re- 
quested this  unanimous  consent,  if  they 
resolved  that  major  detail  before  the 
printing  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  on 
the  floor.  The  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  GiAiMO)  has  announced  he  is 
not  running  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  on  the  basis  that  I  know 
my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawiuns)  is  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
tent of  the  report  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  HAvnoNS)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MAKING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  AVAIL- 
ABLE  BY  TRANSFER  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
FOR  1980 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  619  and  ask  for  Its 
inunedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  619 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thta 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider. 
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(6)   of  rule  ZI  to  the  contrary 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
making  additional  funds   avail- 
tor  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
30,  1980,  for  the  Federal  Trade 
,  In  the  House,  and  after  debate 
previous  question  shall  be  con- 
ordered  on  said  joint  resolution 
adoption  or  rejection  without 
motion   except  one  motion   to 


clause  3(1 

notwlt: 

Bea.   514) 

able  by 

September 

Commlss: 

thereon 

Bldered  as 

to  Its  final 

Intervenlni 

recommit. 

■nie  SP:  :aKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman frtm  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollimg)  is 
recognize<  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BO]  UNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  U  \  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Q  uiLLEN)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  su<  h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spc  Etker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
an  up  an  1  down  vote  on  a  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  W01  lid  extend  the  life  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trad!  Commission  for  45  days.  It 
deals  with  none  of  the  policy  questions 
that  are  in  conflict  and  have  been  for 
some  tim( .  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
making  it  possible  for  the  people  em- 
ployed to  >e  paid  on  time.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  extended  debate  on  the  matter 
and  I  rese  rve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUELLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  su<  h  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spei  Jeer,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Mr.  Bolling)  has  explained 
the  resolul  Ion.  However,  I  feel  it  is  really 
not  the  ap  propriate  time  to  discuss  fur- 
ther fundi  3g  of  this  agency,  taking  over 
$9.8  millio  1  from  another  agency  which 
clearly  denonstrates  the  latter  agency 
has  surplus  fimds  in  transferring  those 
funds  to  tie  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
To  me  thi  t  indicates  the  House  should 
get  down  t  >  business  and  hold  the  line  on 
expenditui  es. 

Mr.  Spe  iker,  if  other  agencies  of  this 
govemmei  t  have  surplus  fimds,  I  think 
it  is  asiniiie  for  the  House  to  transfer 
funds  to  a  lother  agency  instead  of  back 
to  the  Trt  Eisury,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  inflati(  n  rate  is  approaching  20  per- 
cent, interest  rates  are  over  19  percent, 
and  the  dscount  rate  very,  very  high. 
Give  the  t\  inds  back  to  the  Treasury  and 
cut  expend  Itures. 

Mr.  Spei  iker.  we  ought  to  take  all  the 
regulatory  agencies,  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  <  rovemment,  go  through  them 
with  a  fin(  -tooth  comb  and  if  they  have 
surpluses  hen  we  should  cut  such  sur- 
pluses f roi  1  their  respective  budgets  and 
bring  this  Government  within  a  tight 
spending  p  olicy.  We  should  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  reduce  the  high  Interest 
rates,  rediifce  the  inflation  rate,  give  the 
people  a  break  in  America  instead  of 
trying  to  h  dp  a  bureaucratic  agency  that 
is  out  to  c  estroy  free  enterprise. 
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I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  th  s  resolution  and  stop  it  dead 
in  its  tracl  s.  Back  home,  the  way  to  kill 
a  rattlesni  ke  is  to  cut  its  head  off.  That 
is  what  we  ought  to  do  today. 

Mr.  leaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentliman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Baumah). 

Mr.  BAT  MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 


think  we  can  cavalierly  describe  this  res- 
olution as  just  a  minor  matter  of  no 
great  import.  It  is  a  flrst;  it  is  a  prece- 
dent; it  is  the  beginning  of  yet  another 
attack  on  the  Budget  Control  Act  that 
the  Congress  enacted  in  1974. 

This  resolution  is  before  us  today  in 
order  to  make  in  order  a  joint  resolution 
that  will  transfer  funds  from  the  Inter- 
national Communications  Agency  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  will  not 
go  into  a  long  history  of  why  the  FTC 
has  run  out  of  money.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  because  the  Congress  for  3 
years  has  been  flghting  over  the  powers 
of  the  FTC,  and  has  yet  to  resolve  the 
issues  involved  in  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

But,  what  is  embodied  in  this  rule  now 
before  us,  is  a  circumvention  of  the 
Budget  Act  of  the  flrst  order.  The  Budget 
Act,  particularly  section  311(a),  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  whereby  the  Congress 
in  a  budget  resolution  once,  tvirice,  or  as 
many  times  as  necessary,  each  year  sets 
various  ceilings  on  revenue,  on  expendi- 
tures, on  outlays.  We  reached  that  ceil- 
ing some  weeks  ago,  much  to  the  surprise 
Individually  and  collectively  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  other  body.  We 
are  now  laboring  under  a  ceiling  of  $643,- 
365  million;  and  the  Congress  can  no 
longer  spend  beyond  that  level. 

"Well,"  the  average  taxpayer  would 
say,  "that  seems  to  be  enough."  But  the 
powers  that  be  in  this  House,  the  lead- 
ership on  the  majority  side  looked 
around  for  a  way  to  avoid  meeting  the 
terms  of  the  Budget  Act,  a  way  to  avoid 
responsibility  because  they  would  have 
had  to  come  to  this  House  and  to  the 
other  body  and  pass  a  third  supplemen- 
tal budget  resolution  which  would  raise 
all  the  spending  levels  to  deal  with  the 
money  shortage  in  the  PTC  and  other 
agencies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Instead  of  coming  to  us 
in  compliance  with  the  Budget  Act,  the 
leadership  presented  this  and  the  next 
resolution  in  a  lateral  move,  as  they  say 
in  the  sports  jargon.  The  resolution 
transfers  funds  that  have  not  been  used 
by  one  agency  in  this  fiscal  year  to  an- 
other to  avoid  having  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  spending  beyond  the  avail- 
able budget  limit  we  set  a  few  months 
ago. 

Do  not  think  this  is  the  end  of  it.  No, 
this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  This  is  the  FTC. 
Tomorrow,  we  get  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
is  going  to  meet,  and  in  another  lateral 
move  take  money  out  of  the  Air  Force 
and  put  it  into  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem to  finance  draft  registration.  To- 
day, the  liberals  may  like  it  that  the  FTC 
is  getting  the  money,  and  the  conserva- 
tives may  not  be  happy.  Tomorrow,  the 
liberals  will  be  unhappy  that  the  Air 
Force  is  going  to  give  money  to  the  draft 
registration  system,  and  conservatives 
may  be  pleased.  So,  we  already  see  how 
this  going  around  the  bam  on  the  Budget 


Act  Is  going  to  be  used  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  facing  up  to  the  stark  realities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  nip 
this  atrocious  procedure  in  the  bud.  We 
ought  to  start  now  and  defeat  this  reso- 
lution and  force  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  to  come  clean  with  the 
American  people;  force  them  to  tell  the 
people  they  cannot  live  within  their 
means  as  set  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion; they  have  to  spend  more  and  create 
more  deficit;  that  they  are  now  going  to 
do  it  on  a  piecemeal,  agency-by-agency, 
basis  under  the  guise  of  running  out  of 
money. 

It  is  about  time  that  this  House  faced 
reality,  budgetary  and  otherwise.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  party  to  this  further 
destruction  of  the  budgetary  process.  If 
you  vote  "aye"  on  this  resolution  today, 
you  are  saying,  "We  do  not  care  about 
balancing  the  budget;  we  do  not  care 
about  setting  goals;  we  do  not  care  about 
any  of  that.  We  will  push  that  aside  and 
use  this  excuse  to  get  around  the  Budget 
Act." 

So,  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  no,  just 
as  they  are  going  to  support  a  balanced 
budget,  I  assume,  in  the  coming  weeks. 
Vote  no  on  this  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
bring  economic  sense  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGRXN) . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  this 
money  to  continue  funding  for  the  FTC 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  budget  of  the 
International  Communications  Agency. 
We  are  all  being  told  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  about,  that  the  money  will 
be  paid  back  as  soon  as  the  third  budget 
resolution  passes.  But,  has  anyone 
checked  to  And  out  what  impact  this 
transfer  of  funds  would  have  on  the  ICA 
in  the  meantime?  What  programs  will  be 
curtailed  or  temporarily  halted?  Can 
they  do  without  this  money? 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  ICA  was  not 
consulted,  because  their  congressional 
relations  people  told  my  office  that  they 
found  out  about  the  resolution  from  a 
reporter.  I  asked  what,  if  any,  programs 
would  have  to  be  temporarily  halted  or 
affected  by  the  $12  million  to  the  FTC.  I 
was  astounded  to  find  out  that  this  will 
probably  temporarily  halt  the  expansion 
of  the  Voice  of  America's  Islamic  lan- 
guage broadcasts  into  Iran  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Since  thp  crisis  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan, the  Voice  of  America  has  planned 
to  increase  by  11  percent  its  Islamic  lan- 
guage broadcasts.  They  planned  to 
double  their  Persian  language  broad- 
casts to  6  hours  a  day  as  soon  as  they 
could  hire  qualified  Persian  language 
specialists.  They  also  planned  to  increase 
Islamic  language  broadcasts  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  also  planned  to  hire 
more  staff  in  order  to  do  this.  All  these 
programs  will  be  slowed  down,  tempo- 
rarily halted,  or  adversely  impacted  in 
some  way  by  this  $12  million  transfer. 

We  all  know  that  today  Iran  is  a 
closed  society.  The  government  periodi- 
cally expels  all  foreign  reporters,  and 
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there  is  complete  government  censorship 
of  the  press.  The  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
has  shut  down  more  than  40  newspapers 
and  magazines  since  he  came  to  power. 

The  Voice  of  America  Persian  lan- 
guage broadcasts  are  the  only  alternative 
source  of  news  available  to  people  in 
Iran.  Anyone  with  a  short-wave  radio 
can  pick  them  up.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
we  are  going  to  curtail  or  jeopardize  this 
programing  in  order  to  fund  the  FTC. 

Basically,  this  is  being  done  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  force  the  conferees 
to  face  some  very  legitimate  questions 
on  our  FTC  authorization  legislation — 
especially  the  question  of  a  legislative 
veto.  Tti&t  we  would  unlmowingly  and 
unintentional]^  jeopardize  such  timely 
programs  is  just  one  of  the  dangers  of 
trying  to  do  an  end-run  around  the 
budget  process.  Instead  of  meeting  head- 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  exceeded  our 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  ceilings,  and 
dealing  directly  with  that  fact,  we  are 
going  around  the  back  door.  We  are 
funding  agencies  with  this  ridiculous 
method  of  fund  transfers  frcHn  other 
agencies  which  have  not  been  consulted. 

This  $12  million  in  unexpended  funds 
was  obviously  quite  a  temptation.  But, 
just  because  it  is  sitting  there  does  not 
mean  it  was  not  going  to  be  used.  This 
agency  spends  a  lot  of  Its  funds  during 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  paying 
off  bills  incurred  through  its  educational 
exchange  programs  In  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year.  If  the  funds  are  not 
spent  yet,  they  are  earmarked. 

The  question  is,  will  the  ICA  get  back 
its  $12  million?  That  would  practically 
be  the  case  if  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion passes,  which  would  Increase  the 
budget  ceiling.  Can  this  agency  and  the 
Voice  of  America  pin  its  hopes  on  the 
slender  thread  that  this  body,  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  will  pass  a  third  budget  res- 
olution? 

I  urge  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
resolution  and  this  transfer  of  fimds. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  believe,  mentioned — 
but  I  think  it  is  worth  adding  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  said — 
that  while  we  {u-e  transferring  $12  mil- 
lion out  of  the  International  Communi- 
cations Agency  there  is  already  in  the 
works  a  nearly  $7  million  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  very  same  agency. 
That  underscores  the  hypocrisy  involved 
in  this  kind  of  practice. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  we  last  had  the 
funding  resolution  that  involved  the  ICA, 
there  was  testimony  that  they  had  a 
bare-bones  budget.  It  could  not  be  cut 
any  more,  and  if  we  cut  it  by  10  percent, 
as  somebody  suggested,  they  could  not  do 
the  job  at  that  time.  Since  that  time 
we  have  had  developments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  have  had  developments  In 
Iran,  we  have  had  developments  in  Af- 
ghanistan. This  transfer  will  go  to  the 
core  of  the  attempt  we  are  making  to 
respond  to  Soviet  propaganda  in  the 
most  meaningful  way. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tbe  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  ISi.  Speako*,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cralifomia. 
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Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGGMARfflNG.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lxthgren)  for  bringing 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  to  our  atten- 
tian. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  things  we  can  do  right  now  is 
to  expand  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Liberty  to  do  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  was  describing  in  order 
to  get  to  those  target  areas.  We  can  do 
that  right  now.  It  does  not  take  long 
lead  time;  it  is  not  like  building  a  new 
missile  system  or  something  of  that  kind 
that  we  certainly  need  but  which  is  not 
going  to  take  effect  for  a  long  time. 

The  problem  is  there  right  now.  We 
have  the  possibility  of  seeing  unrest  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  exploit  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LuNGREN),  and  I  hope  the  joint 
resolution  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino)  . 

I  just  wsuit  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
ICA  was  not  even  consulted  about  this 
and  was  not  even  given  the  courtesy  of 
being  informed  of  it  but  was,  rather, 
informed  by  a  reporter  who  was  inquir- 
ing how  this  would  affect  the  agency. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  important  issue  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Luncrxh)  has 
raised  relating  to  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  take  the  course 
the  gentleman  has  suggested  should  vote 
against  (H.  Res.  514)  because  the  rule 
disallows  this  important  change;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  vote  against  this  rule. 
Otherwise  the  consequences  I  have  sug- 
gested are  absolutely  bound  to  occur. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So,  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
we  favor  maintaining  the  ability  of  the 
International  Communications  Agency  to 
do  its  job  in  overseas  freedom  communl- 
cations,  then  it  is  abst^utely  essential 
that  we  vote  down  tbe  rule? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutdy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «>- 
preciate  the  gentleman's  response. 
Transferring  $12  million  to  the  FTC 
would  halt,  even  just  temporarily,  ICA 
programs.  We  cannot  create  this  type  of 
impact — especially  when  they  (the  ICA) 
were  not  even  committed. 

I  too  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  against 
this  resolution,  against  the  transfer  of 
$12  million  from  the  ICA. 


Mr.  JOHN  L.  BUKTOS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  LUNGHIEN.  I  am  happy  to  yUU  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
let  me  ask  the  gentlenuui.  is  this  part  of 
the  same  group  that  got  the  Hungarians 
in  1956  to  rise  up  against  the  Russians? 
They  said  we  would  come  in  and  hdp 
them,  so  they  rose  up  and  got  their  heads 
shot  off. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  SpnJur.  all  I 
know  is  that  this  is  the  group  that  some 
of  the  Russian  dissidents  have  suggested 
is  the  only  means  of  getting  the  message 
of  freedom  to  the  casnttrt  peoples. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  in  1956  the  Hungarians  came  out 
and  revolted,  but  they  all  got  killed  be- 
cause they  listened  to  this  propaganda 
that  was  put  out. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  BCr.  l^ieaker.  I  am 
talking  about  the  present,  not  about  dis- 
tant history. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BX7RTON.  I  would  say  to 
the  goitleman  that  the  past  is  iKtdogue. 
if  the  gentleman  would  study  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  c(xisume. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  for  3  years  this  House  has 
refused  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  FTC. 

In  the  debate  we  added  a  feature  that 
the  House  has  a  right  to  veto  certain 
measures  proposed  by  this  bureaucratic 
agency.  Funds  have  been  denied.  Tbe 
funds  for  the  agency  ran  out  on  March 
15. 

Proponents  of  this  restdution  say  that 
this  is  to  pay  the  employees  of  that 
agency.  But  let  us  just  remember.  If  the 
ICA  has  a  surplus  of  fimds,  then  we  are 
not  using  good  Judgment  by  transferring 
funds.  What  we  should  do  is  to  bring 
the  money  back  in  the  Treasury  and 
help  reduce  the  spending  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  BCichkl). 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  unfor- 
tunately I  was  unable  to  attend  the  full 
committee  meeting  when  this  resolution 
was  voted  out.  I  would  have  expressed  the 
concerns  I  feel  compdled  to  make  at  this 
time  involving  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
USICA  to  the  FTC,  and  particularly 
since  it  comes  so  close  on  Uie  heels  of 
the  passing  of  our  late  departed  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  West  ^Hrginia.  J<dm 
Slack,  who  had  been  noted  in  this  House 
for  being  a  proponent  of  the  Voice  of 
America  for  many,  many  years. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  prece- 
dent we  are  setting  here.  This  "reap- 
propriation"  is  necessary  for  two  reasons 
we  are  UAd:  First,  because  the  agency 
has  run  out  of  money;  and  second,  the 
majority  party  is  reluctant  to  coisider 
a  third  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  revising  their  spending  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  My  ctmcem  ts  the  latter. 
What  are  we  doing  to  our  budget  proc- 
ess? Are  we  going  to  continually  "end- 
run"  our  spending  ceilings  by  transfers 
or  reappropriatlons?  If  we  need  more 
money  we  should  address  It  directly.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Appropria- 
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tions  Coi  mnittee  Is  now  going  to  transfer 
moneys  I  rom  the  Air  Force  to  the  Selec- 
tive Sen  ice  to  consider  the  question  of 
dralt  reg  stration.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
should  b  I  proceeding.  If  you  want  regis- 
tration t  len  hit  it  head  on.  Let  us  not 
subvert  ^e  principles  of  the  budget 
process. 

Mr.  8p  »ker.  the  symbolic  significance 
of  what  re  are  doing  today  is  far  more 
important  than  the  amount  of  money 
involved. 

The  US.  International  Communica- 
tloDS  Age  icy  is  one  of  our  key  diplomatic 
weapons.  The  State  Department  per- 
forms iti  own  valuable  services  on  a 
Oovemmi  snt-to-Govemment  basis.  But 
USICA  d<  als  on  a  Oovemment-to-people 
basis.  W,  len  someone  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  or  in  China,  or  in  the  Soviet 
Union  berond  the  Urals,  where  Moslem 
minorities  live,  wants  to  get  official  con- 
firmation or  news,  or  analysis,  of  a 
U.S.  pos  tion  they  know  they  can 
trust  the  Voice  of  America,  USICA's 
intematic  oal  broculcasting  station. 
USICA  p(  rforms  other  valuable  missions 
in  its  effa  :t  to  reach  the  people  of  other 
lands. 

But  wh  it  are  we  doing?  Precisdy  at  a 
time  whei  the  world  is  looking  to  the 
United  St  ites  to  see  signals  of  increasing 
U.8.  conuiitment  to  its  own  values,  its 
own  polic:  es  and  its  own  interests,  we  de- 
cide to  lake  millions  of  dollars  that 
should  be  going  to  USICA  and  give  them 
tothePTX;. 

I  cannc  t  think  of  a  more  damaging 
blow  to  tl  le  prestige  and  the  mission  of 
USICA.  Ir  effect  we  are  sajring  we  do  not 
understan  li  the  uses  of  this  kind  of  Oov- 
emment-1  o-people  diplomacy,  and  would 
rather  teL  the  Nation  and  the  world  that 
USICA  is  some  kind  of  peripheral  con- 
cern, one  vhich  can  easily  be  tapped  for 
a  few  mi  lion  dollars  in  order  to  keep 
alive  a  rejulatory  commission. 

We  are  told  that  the  money  will  evoi- 
tually  cotie  back  to  USICA.  But  what 
about  the  symbolic  significance  of  this 
act?  We  a  re  not  dealing  only  with  funds 
here — we  are  dealing  with  ideas. 
Whether  \  re  realize  it  or  not  we  are  en- 
gaged in  J  war  of  ideas.  And  when  you 
start  doin  [  thoughtless  things  like  this, 
when  you  start  to  treat  USICA  as  a 
peripheral  concern,  you  are  in  effect  tell- 
ing the  S<iviet  Union  we  are  willing  to 
surrender  in  this  war  of  ideas. 

I  hope  /  mericans  of  many  ethnic  ori- 
gins, whote  relatives  in  foreign  lands 
depend  or  VOA  will  take  note  that  we 
treat  USIJA  and  VOA  as  if  they  were 
a  piggy  b4nk  from  which  to  take  coins. 
This  administration  has  given  us  two 
new  concepts  of  diplomacy  in  3  years, 
The  first  s  the  concept  of  no-fault  di 
plomacy.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Sta  tes  falls  apart  and  the  admin- 
istration s  lys  "don't  blame  us."  The  sec 
ond  appro  ich  is  the  on-agaln,  off -again 
policy,  see  1  in  the  vote  on  Israel  in  the 
United  Nations.  And  now,  in  this  issue, 
we  add  an  other  blundCT:  the  rob-Peter- 
to-pay-Pa|J  theory  of  Qovemment 
financing. 

The  disAiray  of  the  Carter  adminls- 
tratk>n  in  foreign  policy  has  become  an 


open  scandal.  It  reminds  me  of  an  army 
beaten  and  driven  from  the  field  ol  com- 
bat, totally  unable  to  regroup  and  take 
a  srtand.  Things  are  so  bad  that  Chan- 
cellor HeOmut  Schmidt  of  West  Germany 
is  said  to  have  remarked  recently:  "We 
don't  trust  you  any  more.  Your  policies 
are  too  inconsistent,  your  action  too  in- 
decisive." 

And  what  is  our  answer  to  this?  Do  we 
seek  to  enhance  the  ability  of  USICA  to 
conununicate  American  policy  to  the 
people  of  the  world?  Do  we  work  with 
USICA  so  that  possibly  some  of  the  er- 
rors and  blunders  of  this  administration 
can  at  least  be  explained?  No,  Instead 
we  dip  into  the  pocket  of  USICA  and  take 
funds  away.  Will  the  funds  come  back? 
"Oh,  mo3t  certainly"  we  hear.  But  when 
I  hear  someone  say  something  is  certain 
around  there  these  days,  I  say  it  is  time 
to  hide  the  silverware,  lock  the  windows, 
and  bolt  the  door. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  especially  because  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  must  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  rule. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  this  matter 
in  context.  Why  are  we  here  today?  Why 
is  this  resolution,  this  emergency  fund- 
ing resolution  for  transfer  of  funds, 
necessary? 

The  reason  is  that  there  has  not  been 
an  authorization  bill  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  3  years.  Now,  thai 
means  two  things.  It  means,  first  of  all, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
which  is  supposed  to  set  policy,  which  is 
supposed  to  set  the  parameters  of  juris- 
diction and  the  course  of  an  agency,  has 
not  been  able  to  work  its  will  for  3  years. 
For  3  years  decisions  made  by  this  body 
and  decisions  made  by  the  other  body 
with  respect  to  the  PTC  have  not  been 
enacted  into  law.  There  is  no  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  other  thing  that  it  means  is  that 
through  the  good  graces,  the  largesse, 
the  nobility,  and  the  gentleness  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we  have 
kept  In  life  an  agency  which  has  not 
been  authorized  for  3  years. 
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This  is  the  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth 
resolution  continuing  funding  for  an 
agency  which  has  not  been  authorized 
since  1977.  And  I  ask  you:  How  long? 
I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  last  year,  when  the 
last  continuing  resolution  was  author- 
ized, "Are  we  going  to  do  it  again?  Are 
we  going  to  have  to  extend  this  resolu- 
tion one  more  time  or  two  more  times?" 

And  in  credit  to  the  chairman,  he  said, 
"I  cannot  give  you  any  assiirances  on 
that.  It  depends  on  what  the  authorizing 
committees  do. " 

Well,  now,  let  me  state  that  I  will  vote 
in  favor  of  the  resolutiton  which  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
brought  forth  only  because  I  am  willing 


to  see  the  clerks  and  the  secretaries  and 
the  others  at  CTC  paid  for  another  45 
days,  and  I  am  also  convinced  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  the  conferees 
which  we  may  have  some  assuance  will 
be  fulfilled.  But  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  reported  a  resolution  which  permits 
no  amendments,  which  permits  no  policy 
amendments. 

Now,  normally  a  resolution  of  this  sort 
would  be  subject  to  amendment.  Since 
we  have  no  authorization,  since  we  have 
no  authorization  legislation,  the  only 
way  we  can  as  a  Congress  Infiuence 
policy  is  by  amendments  to  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  process;  and  yet  we 
are  presented  with  a  closed  rule.  I  as- 
sume that  if  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  "Will  we  have  another  con- 
t  nuing  resolution  if  this  one  does  not 
do  the  job?"  he  will  again  say,  in  all 
candor,  "Probably  we  may  have  to." 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  for  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
year  continuing  an  agency  which  is  not 
authorized,  at  least  there  should  be  some 
mechanism  by  which  this  body  can  exer- 
cise its  policy  and  its  will,  and  a  closed 
rule  Is  not  the  way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  spoke  before  the 
Conmilttee  on  Rules  yesterday  and  op- 
posed this  rule  for  the  very  same  reasons 
the  gentleman  has  outlined  here  today. 
Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  enough 
votes  up  there  to  go  along  with  us.  This 
is  a  close  rule,  a  gag  rule,  and  should  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared  one  more 
time,  because  progress  in  the  Congress 
has  been  made,  to  fund  the  FTC  so  that 
the  employees  who  are  not  the  culpable 
parties  can  get  their  paychecks.  But  I 
am  not  willing  to  permit  this  to  go  on 
without  this  body  having  at  least  some 
opportunity  to  express  its  will,  to  write 
those  restrictions  and  those  provisions 
which  will  make  the  FTC  responsive  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  VOA 
presently  broadcasts  in  38  languages,  and 
:s  on  the  air  822  y2  hours  per  week.  RFE 
broadcasts  in  6  languages  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  is  on  the  air  554  Vi  hours  per 
week.  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  in  15 
languages  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is  on 
the  air  448  hours  per  week.  By  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union  broadcasts  to  the  world 
In  83  languages,  and  is  on  the  air  over 
2.000  hours  per  week. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  recently  pro- 
posed a  modest  expansion  of  its  broad- 
cast hours,  geared  to  reaching  critically 
important  Islamic  audiences  in  Central 
Asia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Voice 
proposes  to  add  1  hour  a  day  in  U*ek 
(for  a  total  of  14  hours  per  week);  3 
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hours  a  day  in  Persian  (for  a  total  of  42 
hours) ;  one-half  hour  a  day  each  in 
Bengali,  Urdu,  and  Turkish  (for  a  total 
of  10 '/a  hours  per  week  in  each  of  those 
languages) ;  and  to  begin  a  new  program 
in  Azeri  (the  language  of  Azerbiajan)  of 
one-half  hour  a  day.  These  are  extremely 
modest  proposals.  The  Soviet  Union,  by 
comparison,  already  broadcasts  43% 
hours  per  week  in  Persian,  14  hours  per 
week  in  Azeri,  17  y2  hours  per  week  in 
Bengali,  31^  hours  per  week  in  Urdu, 
and  14  hours  per  week  in  Azeri.  plus 
many  hours  in  local  languages  not  even 
used  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

I  have  looked  into  the  broadcast  re- 
quirements of  the  Voice  of  America,  with 
particulsu-  focus  on  Islamic  populations, 
and  find  that  several  minimum  additions 
are  required  if  the  Voice  is  to  reach  these 
critically  important  populations  during 
peak  broadcast  hours.  These  additions, 
which  include  additional  Arabic  lan- 
guage broadcasts,  a  special  half-hour 
broadcast  in  the  Dari  dialect  of  Persia  to 
Afghanistan,  and  several  other  additions, 
are  outlined  in  the  attached  paper.  The 
cost  of  these  additional  modest  incre- 
ments would  be  $2,181,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Soviet  brosMlctists 
that  go  into  Iran  and  into  these  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  South- 
west Asia  are  anti-American  broadcasts 
which  incite  the  population  against  our 
country.  If  we  are  not  going  to  fight  back 
through  the  Voice  of  America  we  are 
leaving  ourselves  open  and  defenseless 
to  this  onslought  of  the  aggressive  Soviet 
p.-opaganda  and  military  machine.  I 
certainly  applaud  the  gentleman,  and  I 
hope  we  can  defeat  the  rule  and  suoport 
the  Voice  of  America — with  the  expecta- 
tion that  we  will  broadcast  our  messages 
of  support  and  encouragement  in  the 
native  languages  of  the  areas  where  the 
broadcasts  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  BR<X)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  ,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  request, 
and  I  applaud  him  for  his  strong  state- 
ment. I  think  this  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  renmrks,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  oppose  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  International  Com- 
munications Agency,  Including  the  Voice 
of  America — not  to  weaken  it. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  a  vital  arm  of 
our  foreign  policy,  an  essential  element 
of  our  national  security,  and  a  nonlethal 
but  effective  weapon  in  the  arsenal  we 
depend  upon  to  protect  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

Today  America's  vital  interests  and  in 
fact  those  of  the  free  world  are  threat- 
ened by  the  Soviet  invasion  and  brutal 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  which  moves 


Soviet  influence  and  power  southward 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  oil  sup- 
plies upon  which  much  of  the  West  de- 
pends. Meanwhile,  our  once  stable  re- 
lationship with  a  strong  and  friendly 
Iran  has  deteriorated  in  the  face  of  an 
Islamic  revolution. 

It  is  apparent  that  America's  relation- 
ships with  the  predominantly  Moslem 
countries  of  the  area  have  become  in- 
creasingly Important,  a  fact  that  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Soviet  Union's  stridently 
anti-American  radio  broadcasts  to  Mos- 
lem populations.  Soviet  broadcasts  seek 
to  portray  America  as  aggressors  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  Iran,  and  the  enemy  of 
Islam.  In  this  battle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  the  Soviets  try  to  inflame  anti- 
Americanism  in  the  Arab  world  and  af- 
fect the  security  of  our  sources  of  oil. 

In  our  competition  with  the  Soviets, 
the  U.S.  International  Communications 
Agency  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

On  a  worldwide  basis.  VOA  presently 
broadcasts  in  38  languages  and  is  on  the 
air  822^  hours  per  week.  By  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union  broadcasts  to  the  world 
in  83  languages  and  is  on  the  air  over 
2,000  hours  per  week.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Voice  of  America,  within  the 
limits  of  its  budget,  is  attempting  a  mod- 
est expansion  of  broadcast  hours  to  the 
Moslem  audiences  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  Near  East.  But  even  if  this  expansion 
is  achieved,  VOA  will  come  nowhere  near 
the  number  of  broadcasts  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Obviously  this  is  not  the  time  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  take  money  from  the  U.S.  Intema- 
tionsd  Communications  Agency  to  fund 
another  CSoverrunent  agency. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  n, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  operated  on  the 
premise  that  an  informed  public — friend- 
ly or  otherwise — ^is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  bilateral  and  multilateral  re- 
lationships in  the  American  national 
interest.  In  a  world  that  is  now  tied  to- 
gether by  a  web  of  Instantaneous  elec- 
tronic conununlcatlon,  a  factual,  bal- 
anced, and  objective  account  of  interna- 
tional developments  needs  to  be  provided 
to  people  whose  own  sources  of  news  and 
information  about  the  world  and  the 
United  States  may  not  be  entirely  accur- 
ate or  complete.  Even  In  closed  societies 
nowadays,  public  opinion  Influences  gov- 
ernmental decisions  and  actions  to  some 
extent  and  in  some  ways,  and  if  such 
public  opinion  is  based  on  dlstcnted  or 
misleading  or  incomplete  Information 
there  is  greater  opportunity  for  the  un- 
accountable government  to  act  in  its  own 
rather  than  its  people's  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency  should  be  strength- 
ened not  weakened.  I  oppose  passage  of 
the  rule  on  House  Joint  Resolution  514. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members  that 
the  Voice  of  America  in  the  1981  budget 
has  a  request  for  a  $3  million  increase 
for  broadcasting  purposes,  which  pre- 
sumably has  the  blessings  of  the  admin- 
istration; so  the  administration  evidently 
wants  the  message  of  truth,  the  message 
from  the  United  States,  beamed  through- 
out Central  Asia,  Eastern  Eurc^w,  suid 


Southern  E^irope.  Therefore  this  Is  no 
time  to  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  rule. 

Mi.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Btissouri  (Mr.  Bollhtg) 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd  1  minute  to  tbe 
gentleman  f rwn  Iowa  ChSr.  Smrh)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  we 
have  now  today  another  example  of  how 
far  afleld  pe<H>le  can  go  when  they  start 
arguing  the  merits  of  the  Mil  when  the 
nile  is  being  considered. 

To  start  with.  $6  million  of  this  $13 
milliCHi  they  were  not  going  to  be  able 
to  spend  anyway  because  it  is  Involved 
in  an  Increase  in  the  lapse  rate  resulting 
from  the  President's  freeze  on  empUv- 
ment.  so  It  Is  not  taking  a  dime  away 
from  them  so  far  as  that  $6  mllUon  Is 
concerned. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  was  talk 
here  about  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  They  are  not  fimded  under  the 
ICA  appropriation.  It  shows  how  far 
afield  you  can  go  when  you  start  trying 
to  argue  a  bill  on  the  rule.  I  suggest  that 
we  vote  for  the  rule  and  get  on  with  the 
bill  where  we  can  debate  the  issues  that 
are  appropriate. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK) . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion  to  one  point  on  this  particular  pro- 
posal. If  you  go  back  to  April  1979,  when 
the  State  Department  budget,  the  State 
Department  authorization  was  before 
this  body,  it  was  described  as  being  tight, 
bare  bones,  and  lean.  Many  of  the  Mem- 
bers recall  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
cut  the  State  Department  budget.  On 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  they  rose  up  and 
they  said,  "Oh,  we  caimot  cut  this  budget, 
there  is  nothing  In  this  budget  to  si>are, 
everything  In  this  budget  Is  allocated. 
You  would  do  great  harm  to  our  foreign 
policy  If  you  would  even  cut  a  minimal 
5  percent." 

The  Members  will  recall  that  5  percent 
was  cut.  It  went  over  to  the  Senate. 
I  can  recall  our  late  dlstlngiiished  col- 
league, who  unfortunately  passed  away 
just  last  week,  Mr.  Slack,  coming  bcu:k 
and  saying  we  could  not  hold  that  cut  in 
the  Senate.  Every  cent  in  this  budget, 
every  cent  in  this  authorization  Is  ao 
necessary  that  the  conferees  rejected  any 
cut  whatsoever  in  the  State  Department 
authorization. 

Is  It  not  rather  strange,  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  this  body,  that  bare 
bones  can  suddenly  be  very  fieshy  when- 
ever some  money  Is  needed  by  bureau- 
crats to  fimd  anything  they  really  want 
to  fund,  particularly  when  It  Is  to  get 
around  the  will  of  the  Congress? 

Now,  we  should  not  play  into  the  par- 
ticular game,  we  should  not  allow  the 
bureaucrats  to  use  us.  If  we  do  not  want 
to  authorize  expenditures  for  the  PTC, 
then  the  PTC  should  not  have  funds.  We 
should  not  allow  those  downtown  to  use 
other  money  and  fund  something  that 
Congress  itself  has  not  fimded. 
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.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

LaPAiJce.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
of  House  Joint  Resolution 

,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
I  lesolution  514.  wlilch  would 
continuing  appropriations  for  the 
Commission,  until  a  regu- 
appropria|ions  bill  is  enacted  or  until 
whichever  occurs  first, 
techi^cal  level,  this  resolution  is 
n<cessary,   because  the  last 
r(  solution    (Public  Law  96- 
prc^vided  funding  unt  J  March 
authorizafon  bill  for  the 
year  1980  is  still  mired  in 
committee;  so  a  new  con- 
appr<  priatlons  resolution  must 
order  to  allow  the  FTC  to 
payrc  11  responsibUities.  The  per- 
FTC  should  not  be  penal- 
fuelling    their   congressional 
la  generally  what  they 
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mistake.  There  have  been 
the   past,   when   I   have 


deemed  the  FTC's  actions  and  investiga- 
tions to  be  inappropriate  in  some  way; 
and  I  have  vigorously  voiced  my  dis- 
pleasure at  those  times.  However,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
voicing  objections  to  inappropriate  ac- 
tivities and  attempting  to  handcuff  or 
even  destroy  a  given  agency  or  commis- 
sion. 

In  recent  months,  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism has  been  leveled  against  the  FTC, 
charging  that  consimiers  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  benefits  from  FTC  actions  and 
that  it  Is  penalizing  certain  industries 
and  trades  by  Imposing  irresponsible  and 
costly  regulations  of  little  worth  to  the 
general  public.  From  all  the  hue  and  cry, 
one  would  think  that  the  PTC  had  be- 
come the  No.  1  Washington  demon,  and 
that  it  was  attempting  to  rend  the  very 
fabric  of  our  free-enterprise  system. 
Letter-writing  campaigns,  commercial 
advertisements,  and  vigorous  lobbying 
efforts  have  been  mounted  to  Insure  that 
the  PTC  would  no  longer  be  able  to  per- 
form its  villainous  activities 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight,  I 
have  been  very  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  Federal  agency  is  making 
life  impossible  for  many  businesses. 
Therefore.  I  carefully  examined  the 
many  charges  leveled  at  the  FTC.  In 
order  to  determine  the  validity  of  those 
charges.  I  found  a  very  interesting  pat- 
tern in  all  of  these  charges.  As  soon  as 
the  FTC  announced  that  It  was  investi- 
gating a  given  industry  or  trade,  the  spe- 
cial Interests  involved  would  cry  "foul." 
The  fact  that  they  would  complain  is 
not  exceptionable — and  they  have  every 
right  to  do  so — but  one  should  be  care- 
ful in  examining  their  motives.  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  the 
FTC  promulgates  rules  and  regulations 
to  increase  competition  In  a  given  in- 
dustry or  trade  or  to  Increase  consumer 
rights.  For  example,  the  FTC  removed 
restrictions  on  price  advertising  on  eye- 
glasses, contact  lenses  and  eye  exams; 
but  did  the  PTC  receive  accolades  for 
that?  No.  naturally.  Most  media  critics 
agree  that  advertising  aimed  at  children 
on  television  is  not  geared  toward  the 
health  and  well-being  of  children,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  FTC  becomes  Involved  in 
the  issue.  It  Is  transformed  Into  a  con- 
stitutional issue  of  the  first  order. 

My  Small  Business  Subcommittee  has 
held  lengthy  hearings  concmlng  the  na- 
ture and  practices  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. Those  hearings  disclosed  many 
troubling  facts  about  that  Industry.  Its 
Impact  on  small  businesses,  and  its 
penalization  of  individuals;  and  one  of 
the  results  of  those  hearings  was  passage 
of  the  Risk  Retention  Act,  which  will 
provide  meaningful  protection  for  firms 
in  the  field  of  product  liability.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  as  soon  as  the  FTC  showed 
some  interest  in  investigating  this  indus- 
try, an  attempt  was  made  to  exempt  the 
Insurance  industry  from  examination  by 
the  PTC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  FTC  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
often  is  the  consumer's  only  protection 
from   victimization    by   special-interest 


groups.  In  addition,  the  FTC  often  is  the 
only  Federal  agency  which  is  involved 
in  guaranteeing  that  our  free-enter- 
prise system  works  along  its  self-pro- 
claimed lines.  Whenever  the  FTC  moves 
against  restraint  of  trade,  restraint  on 
advertising,  and  monopolization,  it  is 
fulfilling  its  congressional  mandate. 
Those  who  scream  the  loudest  are  often 
those  who  least  want  competition  and 
full  disclosure  of  their  prices  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Regrettably,  they  find  recep- 
tive ears  in  Congress. 

Special  interests  do  not  want  a  new 
PTC;  they  merely  want  to  gut  it  and  de- 
prive it  of  any  real  authority.  Special  in- 
terests would  prefer  a  return  to  the  good 
old  days,  when  an  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation task  force  was  forced  to  tell 
President  Nixon  to  "rejuvenate  the  FTC 
or  abolish  it."  Special  Interests  should  be 
allowed  to  promote  their  own  interests, 
but  we  should  not  succumb  to  their 
propaganda  by  taking  actions  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public:  regrettably,  however,  the 
general  public  is  usually  not  heard  from, 
while  special  Interests  swarm  through 
our  ofiBces. 

Yes,  the  general  public  may  be  silent, 
while  the  only  voices  we  hear  are  those 
of  the  special  interests — but,  there  is  a 
great  silent  majority  in  this  country,  who 
when  they  realize  what  the  special  in- 
terests are  attempting  to  perpetrate,  will 
rise  against  those  legislators  who  suc- 
cumb to  the  special  Interests,  rather  than 
defending  and  promoting  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  House  Joint  Resolution  514,  which 
will  allow  the  FTC  to  continue  its  gen- 
erally commendable  work ;  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  the  conference  committee 
will  report  a  decent  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  rule,  though  I  have  been  trou- 
bled by  the  rale  and  by  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  ICA. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  agency. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  ; 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  ;  and 
the  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  correct,  that  $6  mil- 
lion, there  is  no  problem  on  that.  The 
$6.1  million;  there  Is  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  this  could  have  an  unhappy 
impact  on  the  Voice  of  America  and  on 
the  exchange  programs  with  Eastern 
Europe  which  right  now  are  extremely 
important  to  our  Nation.  I  think  this  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  back  on  Voice  of 
America,  not  the  time  to  have  an  unfair 
and  unhappy  Impact  on  those  exchange 
programs.  I  have  been  assured  that  this 
will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  did  not  intend 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  resolution 
during  debate  on  the  rule,  but  since  the 
gentleman  brought  it  up,  we  might  just 
as  well  discuss  it  now. 
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President's    employment    freeze.    They 
would  not  have  been  able  to  use  the 

money. 

Of  the  other  $6  million,  they  have  $43 
million  available  for  an  academic  ex- 
change program,  much  of  which  they  do 
not  expend  until  next  September,  the 
Iteginning  of  the  school  year.  We  advance 
funds  to  them  so  that  the  money  is  avail- 
ftble  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  academic  year. 

If  they  cannot  absorb  this  reduction, 
we  can  consider  restoring  these  funds  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  far  as  Voice  of 
America  and  these  expansions  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  not  authorized  to  do 
that  anyway,  in  this  fiscal  year,  until 
they  get  permission.  They  have  sub- 
mitted a  reprograming  to  the  committee 
in  order  to  increase  the  resources  for 
broadcasting.  So  aU  the  talk  about  re- 
ducing this  function  which  has  not  yet 
been  increased  is  nonsense. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  one  dime 
denied  to  the  agency  in  the  next  45 
days  that  will  be  needed  for  all  these 
purposes  we  have  been  hearing  about. 
It  is  just  nonsense. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man's  comments.  That  is  not  quite  the 
story  I  get  from  the  agency. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. They  may  not  have  been  fully 
aware  of  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  SIMON.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  gentleman  and  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  staff 
are  going  to  work  with  the  agency  to 
make  sure  there  is  no  unfavorable  im- 
pact on  this  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Certainly.  They 
could  delay  some  equipment  purchases 
and  take  other  actions  to  accommodate 
this  reduction.  They  are  not  going  to 
have  any  trouble  at  all  with  $6  million 
less  for  this  6-week  period. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  if  this  should 
pass  or  if  another  rule  is  adopted,  but 
can  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  explain 
to  me  why  we  have  to  have  a  closed  rule 
on  an  agency  appropriation  that  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  exercise  policy  de- 
cisions on  for  3  years?  Why  do  we  need 
a  closed  rale?  Why  cannot  we  defeat 
this  rule,  get  an  open  rule  and  then 
take  up  the  resolution? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  but  I  think  they 
probably  have  exercised  some  prudence 
in  having  a  closed  rule  here  so  that  we 
can  move  somewhat  expeditiously  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  the 
President  and  OMB  placing  a  salary 
freeze.  That  is  fine — a  hiring  freeze. 


Have  both  the  President  and  OMB 
sent  up  a  recission  asking  for  that  em- 
ployment freeze? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  gentieman  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  "The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  issue  which  has  been 
made  here,  regarding  the  hiring  freeze 
the  President  and  OMB  have  requested — 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
referred  to  are — an  employment  freeze. 

Now,  if  they  are  serious  about  that 
employment  freeze,  has  the  President 
asked  for  tliat  in  his  recission  requests? 
I  understand  those  recissions  are  being 
sent  up  today.  "The  Budget  Committee 
has  or  is  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  not  seen  these  re- 
cissions. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read 
the  resolution  providing  for  the  rule,  it 
provides  that  there  can  be  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

My  parliamentary  Inquiry  is:  Can  that 
motion  to  recommit  be  a  motion  for  re- 
commital  with  instructions? 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  does  something 
very  simple.  It  makes  in  order  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee complying  with  the  Budget  Act. 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  FTC  to  be  paid  for  another 
45  d&vs 

It  is  not  a  trick.  It  is  in  compliance 
with,  not  an  evasion  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  am  glad  that  the  rules  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  require  that  one  not  look 
into  motives.  I  would  not  want  to  look 
Into  the  motives  of  everybody  who  feels 
the  way  they  do  about  the  FTC.  I 
find  it  very  confusing  that  this  kind  of 
effort  goes  into  beating  a  quite  harmless 
rule. 

All  the  debate  so  far  has  been  rai  the 
joint  resolution  itself  before  that  resolu- 
tion was  before  us. 

Much  of  the  debate,  I  think,  has  been 
unintentionally  misleading.  I  do  not 
think  people  had  their  facts  straight. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very,  very  serious  mis- 
take to  start  dealing  with  resolutions  be- 
fore the  rules  that  provide  for  their  con- 
sideration are  adopted. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  destractive  attitude 
of  a  good  many  of  our  friends  who  be- 
lieve that  everything  and  anything,  any 
method,  any  technique  is  justified,  par- 
llamentarily  and  otherwise,  in  order  to 
obtain  objectives. 

I  think  that  orderly  procedure,  frankly 
stated,  is  the  difference  between  democ- 
racy and  chaos.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  recognize  that  confusion,  whether 
it  is  planned  or  not,  contributes  only  to 
chaos. 


I  have  no  interest  in  this  issue  in  any 
way.  It  is  merely  a  rule  designed  to  get 
before  the  Institution  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  a  specific  emergency.  I  hope 
very  much  that  it  is  done  in  the  author- 
izing committee  and  done  prcwnpUy.  I 
do  not  even  know  the  issues  very  well, 
but  I  do  know  the  issue  here  and  the  Is- 
sue here  is  do  we  still  believe  in  orderly 
procedure,  or  have  we  decided  that  this 
is  really  war,  that  to  obtain  an  objective 
we  will  use  any  method  that  comes  to 
hand?  I  cannot  believe  that  a  majcMlty  of 
the  House  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

"The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

"The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

"The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  224.  nays  190. 
not  voting  17.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  169] 

YEAS— 224 

Akaka 

Dodd 

Jones.  N.C. 

AlbosU 

Donnelly 

Jones.  OkU. 

Alexander 

Downey 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ambro 

Drinan 

Kastemneler 

Anderson. 

Early 

Kazen 

Calif. 

Eckhardt 

KUdee 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Edgar 

Kogovsek 

Annunzlo 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kostmayer 

Antbony 

English 

LaFalce 

Ashley 

Ertel 

Lederer 

Aspln 

Fary 

Lehman 

Atkinson 

Fascell 

Iieland 

AuOoln 

Fazio 

Uoyd 

BaUey 

Fenwlck 

Long.  La. 

Baldus 

Ferraro 

Long,  Md. 

Barnes 

Fisher 

Lowry 

Beard.  B.I. 

Flthian 

Luken 

Bedell 

Plorio 

Lundine 

Bellenson 

Ftoley 

McCormack 

Benjamin 

Ford.  M'ch. 

McHugh 

Bennett 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McKay 

BevtU 

Fountain 

Ua^uire 

Blaggl 

Fowler 

Markey 

Blngbam 

Frost 

Uatsul 

Blanctaard 

Fuqu* 

Mlattox 

Bo);gs 

Oarcla 

Mavroulea 

Boland 

CMiydos 

MazzoU 

Boiling 

0«phardt 

I>nkiilskl 

Boner 

Gialmo 

Miller.  Calif. 

Bon'or 

Olbbons 

Mineta 

Bonker 

Oilman 

M'ntsh 

Bowen 

Olnn 

Mitchell,  Ud. 

Brademas 

Olickman 

MOakley 

Brodbead 

Oonzalez 

Moffett 

Brooks 

Oore 

Uollohan 

Brown.  Calif. 

Gray 

Miontgcmery 

Burlison 

Green 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Burton,  John 

Guartnl 

Mtottl 

Burton,  PhUlip  Oudper 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Byron 

Htai.  Ohio 

Murtha 

C^rr 

Hamilton 

Myers.  Pa. 

Oavanaugh 

Hance 

Natcher 

Chlsholm 

Hanley 

N«al 

Clay 

Harkin 

Medzi 

Ooelho 

Harris 

Nelaon 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

I«ow«k 

Connan 

aeckler 

O'Brien 

Cotter 

Heftel 

Oakar 

D' Amours 

Hlghtower 

Oberstar 

Danlelson 

Hollenbeck 

Obey 

Descble 

Holtzman 

Ottinger 

Dellums 

Horton 

Panetta 

Derrick 

Howard 

Patten 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Patterson 

Dlngell 

Hutto 

Pease 

Dixon 

Johnson,  Oallf 

.  Perklna 
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Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

BahaU 

Ratchford 

Beuas 

Ricbmonl 

Blnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow^ 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Sctaeuer 

Selberllng 


Abdnor 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Applegate 

Arcber 

Aahbrook 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Ooughlin 

Oourter 

Crane.  Oanle! 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Hlcb. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derwlnskl 

DevLne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Duncan.  Teni 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Okli 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Del. 

Evana,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fllppo 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

CMngrich 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Collins,  m. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Duncan.  Oreg 


The  Cler:: 
pairs: 
Mr.  Pepper 
Mr.  Addabdo 
Mr.  Jenrett  i 
Mr.  Stratto  i 
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Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Oermain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Sjrnar 

Thompaon 

Traxler 

Udall 

NAYS— 190 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradtson 

Granun 

Qrassley 

Grisham 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen 

Hefner 

HUlla 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Colo. 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lett 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Blarriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

MlUer.  Ohio 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 


Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vcnto 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Zeferetti 


Nichols 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quilleu 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roth 

Housselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Santlni 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wydler 

\yv!ie 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Youn?.  Fla. 

Zablocki 


WOT  VOTING— 17 


Harsha 

Holland 

Jenrette 

Mica 

Murphy.  111. 

Nolan 
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announced  the  following 


Pepper 
Rangel 
Sawyer 
Stratton 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
with  Mr.  Harsha. 
with  Mr.  Sawyer. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Mica. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Ulinois  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  WAMPLER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TRAXLER  changed  his  vote  from 
'  nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  tne  vote  was  announced 
as  above-recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

n  1430 

Mr.  V/HTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  resolution  just  agreed  to,  I  call  up 
House  Joint  Resolution  514  for  consid- 
eration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Rfs.  614 

Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 

following  sum  is  transferred,  out  of  funds 

previously  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  September  30,  1980,  namely : 

Fedebal  Trade  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

(By  transfer) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $12,100,000.  which  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances available  under  the  heading  "Inter- 
national Communication  Agency,  Salaries 
and  Expenses":  Provided,  That  authority 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  available  from  March  15,  1980,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  April  30,  1980:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  made  pursuant  to  this 
joint  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $9,800,000: 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  be  used 
for  the  final  promulgation  of  trade  regula- 
tion rules  authorized  by  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended, 
nor  to  initiate  any  new  activities:  Provided 
further.  That  no  nev.-  trade  regulation  rules 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  section 
18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended,  after  August  30,  1979,  are  to  be- 
come effective  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  joint  resolution  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  unless  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Federal  Trado  Commission  is  enacted 
into  law  during  such  period 

POINT  or  OBDEB 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG).  The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  619  which  makes  in  order  this 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  514, 
contains  only  one  waiver  and  that  is  of 
clause  2(1)  (6)  of  nile  XI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  514  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI 
Which  prohibits  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  states: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any 
general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  in  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure 


not  previously  authorized  by  law,  unless  In 
continuation  of  appropriations  for  such  pub- 
lic works  and  objects  as  are  already  in  prog- 
ress. Nor  shall  any  provision  In  any  such 
bUl  or  amendment  thereto  changing  existing 
law  be  in  order,  except  such  as  being  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  re- 
trench expenditures  .  .  . 

Even  though  this  rule  usually  applies 
only  to  general  appropriation  bills,  I  con- 
tend that  the  precedents  demonstrate 
that  it  also  applies  in  this  case.  To  sub- 
(Stantiate  this,  I  first  cite  Deschler's, 
chapter  26,  section  3.7.  The  precedent 
states : 

An  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
proposing  the  transfer  of  funds  previously 
appropriated  In  another  appropriation  bill  is 
legislation. 

Although  the  precedent  takes  note  of 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill 
the  principle  holds  true  that  a  transfer 
of  funds  constitutes  legislation  and  is  in 
violation  of  the  rule.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 514  transfers  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated to  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  to  the  FTC  and  is 
therefore  in  violation  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI. 

I  further,  and  most  Importantly,  cite 
an  event  which  took  place  on  December 
11, 1969.  On  that  day,  the  House  was  con- 
sidering a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  H.R.  15209,  not  a  general  appropri- 
ation bill.  I  quote  from  the  Record  on 
page  38542  of  December  11,  1969.  The 
title  of  H.R.  15209  is  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  bill  in  question  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  fimds  appropriated  for 
"Members'  clerk  hire"  to  an  account  en- 
titled "student  congressional  intern."  Mr. 
Gross  of  Iowa,  and  I  again  note  that  this 
was  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
made  the  following  point  of  order: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  ...  as  being  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Please  note  that  Mr.  Gross  cited  clause 
2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  Mahon,  stated: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations put  this  legislation  in  the  bill  for 
the  purposes  of  accommodating  Members.  It 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  the  point 
of  order  is  conceded. 

The  Chair's  ruling— with  Mr.  O'Hara 
in  the  chair — was  as  follows : 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  conceded 
the  point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  precedents 
are  clear  that  a  transfer  of  funds  consti- 
tutes legislation  and  that  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  is  not  applicable  only  to  general  ap- 
propriation bills.  House  Joint  Resolution 
514  is  an  appropriation  by  way  of  a 
transfer  of  funds.  It  is  not  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill  as  a  bill  to  which  Mr. 
Gross  made  his  point  of  order  was  not  a 
general  appropriation  bill.  Therefore,  I 
believe  the  rules  applies,  and  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  514  is  in  violation  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI,  and  the  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  further  point 
of  order  against  the  consideration  of  this 


resolution  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  6  of  rule  XXI  which 
states: 

No  general  appropriation  bill  or  amend- 
ment thereto  shall  be  received  or  considered 
If  it  contains  a  provision  reappropriating 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriatloofi;  ex- 
cept that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
appropriations  in  continuation  of  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  on  which  work  has 
commenced. 

On  first  reading,  this  rule  also  appears 
to  apply  only  to  general  appropriation 
bills.  But  I  cite  Deschler's  Procedure, 
chapter  25.  section  18.5,  again  the  point 
of  order  made  by  Mr.  Gross  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  1969.  Deschler's  states: 

A  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill  per- 
mitting an  appropriation  previously  made 
(in  another  act)  to  be  used  for  a  new  pur- 
pose is  not  In  order,  and  may  constitute  a 
reapproprlatlon  of  unexpended  balances  un- 
der clause  6,  rule  XXI. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Gross  made  his 
point  of  order  against  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  and  not  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  believe  that  this,  there- 
fore, applies  to  the  pending  matter.  Al- 
though House  Joint  Resolution  514  is 
not  a  general  appropriation,  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  6,  rule  XXI,  apply,  and 
the  resolution  violates  that  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
te;^  )  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order.  First, 
may  I  say,  as  I  understood  the  citations 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman,  they  all 
pertain  to  supplemental  appropriations, 
which  in  themselves  are  general  appro- 
priation bills.  In  addition,  the  other 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  have  to 
do  with  general  appropriation  bills  and 
for  that  reason  do  not  lie  with  regard  to 
this  resolution  before  us.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  resolution  deals  with  only 
one  item  and  involves  a  transfer  for  one 
purpose.  It,  therefore,  is  not  a  general 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  not  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  So  I  respect- 
fully make  the  point  that  the  resolution 
before  us  does  not  come  within  the  class 
of  general  appropriation  bills  that  have 
been  cited  by  the  gentleman  and  that, 
therefore,  the  rules  cited  by  him  do  not 
apply  in  this  instance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLUNG).  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  points  of  order  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
are  refuted  by  what  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  has  said  on 
the  notion  that  this  bill  is  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill.  Both  clause  2  and  clause 
6  apply  only  to  general  appropriation 
bills,  and  the  Chair  feels  clearly  that  this 
is  not  a  general  appropriation  bill.  Clause 
6  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  consideration  of 
a  general  appropriation  bill  containing 
a  reappropriation  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations.  House  Joint 
Resolution  514  is  not  a  general  appro- 
priation bill  since  it  contains  a  transfer 
of  funds  only  for  one  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  precedents.  Cannons  Vin. 
2285,  and  Deschler's  Procedure,  chapter 
25,  section  11.  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
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vlding  an  appropriation  for  a  single 
purpose  or  for  a  smgle  Government 
agency  is  not  a  general  appropriation  bill, 
and  consistent  with  this  principle.  House 
Joint  Resolution  514  has  not  been  re- 
ported or  called  up  as  a  general  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  holds  that  the 
clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  are  inappli- 
cable to  the  pending  bill  and  overrules 
the  points  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  for 
debate  only. 

n  1440 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations does  not  like  this  exercise  any 
better  than  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  resolution  involves  the  funding 
of  an  independent  agency  which  I  con- 
sider vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
this  Nation :  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no 
authorization  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  past  3  years  except 
that  which  has  been  provided  by  the 
Committee  on  Ai^ropriations. 

We  have  had  to  bring  before  the 
House  several  continuing  resolutions  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  business  and  allowed  to 
perform  its  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee formerly  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  Federal  Trade  Commissicm,  I 
am  familiar  with  this  agency.  I  consider 
it  most  vital.  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
disruptive  if  for  any  reason  the  Com- 
mission was  to  li^jse  for  a  period  of 
time.  As  it  stands  now.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  employees  will  receive  only 
half  pay  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
E>oubtlessly  some  can  withstand  that, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  country  can 
afford  to  have  this  Commission  go  by 
the  boards.  Let  me  repeat,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  it 
is  no  pleasure  to  be  here  trying  to  keep 
alive  a  very  essential  Comanission 
because  no  authorization  has  been  forth- 
coming. I  would  urge  my  friends  on  the 
legislative  committee  who  have  been  at 
loggerheads  now  for  3  years  to  proceed 
with  the  authorization  measure.  It  is 
doubtful  if  they  could  have  any  new 
arguments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  here  Isist 
September,  I  said  I  did  not  know 
whether  we  would  again  be  called  upon 
to  ask  Congress  to  continue  this  agency 
in  the  face  of  no  authorizing  legislation. 
It  is  imder  those  circumstances  that  we 
are  again  here  today.  As  was  explained 
by  our  colleague  from  Iowa,  the  funds 
that  are  being  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  keep  it  in  business 
at  its  present  operating  level  would  cause 
no  hardship  on  other  agencies.  For  that 
reason.  I  would  urge  the  Members  to 
assist  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  imderstand  some 
of  our  friends'  concern  over  the  current 
budgetary  situation  with  regard  to  the 
congressional  budget  process  and  I  want 
to  say  here  and  now  I  certainly  do  not 


wish  for  our  Committee  on  Approi»la> 
tions  to  have  to  carry  this  burden.  We 
spend  months  in  the  process  of  hear- 
ings with  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government.  We  try  our  best 
to  treat  all  secti<«s  of  this  country 
fairly.  We  listen  to  our  colleagues  and 
try  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  areas 
through  general  appropriation  bills.  I  do 
not  care  to  see  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  other  com- 
mittees made  subservient  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  which  committee  I 
had  a  part  in  creating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  deal 
with  specific  items,  but  it  should  deal 
with  functional  categories.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  are 
able  legislators  and  are  good  friends  of 
imine.  However,  without  detailed  testi- 
mcmy  from  their  colleagues  and  with- 
out holding  other  detailed  hearings,  it 
would  be  seriously  far  afield  for  them 
to  consider  specific  items  that  are  dealt 
with  in  great  detail  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  here  when  Mr. 
Cannon  set  up  a  prestigious  Committee 
on  Supplemental.  The  result  was  that 
every  time  a  department  had  something 
that  was  highly  questionable,  instead  of 
going  before  the  subcommittee  that  was 
knowledgeable  about  the  subject,  they 
waited  and  went  before  that  committee 
dealing  with  supplementals  because  they 
knew,  as  conscientious  as  were  the 
members  of  that  committee,  they  were 
unable  to  be  overly  knowledgeable  about 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  dealing  with 
the  entire  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  are  here,  largely  because  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  have  been  unable, 
timewise  or  otherwise,  to  raise  the  budg- 
et ceiling  to  where  this  could  have  been 
handled  by  a  direct  appropriation.  In 
addition.  I  dislike  our  having  to  handle 
a  program  because  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  should  come  back 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
requiring  additional  funding  action,  there 
would  be  a  temptation  by  many  Mem- 
bers to  rewrite  the  act  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  coUeagues  on  the  legislative 
committee  would  want  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  attempt  to  rewrite  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  However, 
next  time  we  will  be  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  continue  the 
FTC  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year, 
or  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  rewrit- 
ing the  act,  and  goodness  knows  that 
would  be  as  bad  as  letting  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  consider  the  details 
for  each  of  the  appropriation  bills  that 
come  before  tJie  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  go  along  with  us  in  hold- 
ing the  status  quo  for  5  weeks  in  the  hope 
that  our  friends  will  finally  recMicile 
their  differences  and  bring  forward 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  that  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  important.  However,  there  are 
other  problems  facing  us.  Probably  the 
most  serious  is  that  of  inflation. 
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BALANCB  THE  BUDGET 

that  we  must  balance  the 
Thire  are  different  opinions  as 
rapfdly  we  can  do  this — and  as 
my  view  that  it  is  not  simply 
curtailing  or  even  stopping 
idlng,  we  need  to  increase 
We  need  to  distinguish  be- 


tween expenditures  which  add  to  our 
wealth  and  slow  down  that  for  which  we 
get  little  if  anything  in  return. 

Balance  means  that  one  side,  income 
equals  outgo.  Income  must  be  at  a  high 
level  if  we  are  to  meet  present  obliga- 
tions and  support  a  soiuid  economy.  We 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  now — how  can  we 
repay  those  cheap  dollars  we  borrowed 
with  hard  to  get  dollars?  We  cannot.  We 
cannot  turn  the  clock  back.  In  view  of 
our  present  debt  and  obligations,  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  is  to  level  off.  To  do 
that  we  must  restore  economic  growth. 

INCREASED  PBODUCTlVrrT,   A  MUST 

Whatever  the  necessity  for  or  desira- 
bility of  other  things,  such  as  reduced 
wasteful  spending  by  Grovemment  and 
industry,  the  answer  is  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  production.  To  do  that,  we 
must  eliminate  many  regulations,  re- 
strictions, and  other  actions  which  we 
wrap  around  ourselves,  which  slow  in- 
dustry down.  One  area  that  has  been  es- 
pecially inundated  with  Federal  regula- 
tions is  the  area  of  environmental  pro- 
tection from  the  undesirable.  An  indus- 
try could  spend  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  meet  a  regulatory  agency's  de- 
mand 1  month,  and  the  next  month 
the  agency,  under  present  law,  could 
come  back  and  say  that  they  are  sorry, 
but  it  will  take  twice  that  much  to  meet 
their  demand.  I  think  we  must  have  some 
provision  whereby,  once  standards  for 
industry  are  set,  they  will  not  be  changed 
unless  it  can  he  shown  there  is  a  clear 
and  provable  threat  to  human  health. 

So  long  as  cheap  energy  was  readily 
available,  the  mechanics  of  the  regula- 
tory processes,  established  to  achieve 
the  goals  expressed  in  environmental  leg- 
islation, gave  little  weight  to  the  funda- 
mental need  to  balance  environmental, 
economic,  and  national  security  consid- 
erations. The  result  is  a  regulatory  night- 
mare which  adds  to  inflation,  higher 
prices,  and  greater  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  Consider  these  examples  de- 
veloped in  our  hearings: 

SOME    EXAMPLES 

The  additional  fuel  needed  to  meet 
pre- 1975  model  year  emission  standards 
is  estimated  to  require  over  520  million 
barrels  of  gasoline  over  the  life  of  those 
vehicles  at  a  cost  of  over  $8.5  billion. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  electricity  gener- 
ated by  Consolidated  Edison  for  the 
Greater  New  York  City  area  is  from  oll- 
,fired  plants  requiring  special  low  sulfur 
oil  which  must  be  imported.  A  proposal  to 
convert  three  large  units  to  coal  has  been 
pending  5  years  before  various  local  and 
Federal  agencies.  The  cost:  15  million 
barrels  of  imported  oil  per  year  and  $100 
million  in  higher  costs  to  consumers  over 
the  cost  of  coal-fired  generation. 

The  Sohio  pipeline  needed  to  trans- 
port Alaskan  oil  to  gulf  coast  refineries 
required  over  700  permits  before  con- 
struction could  commence.  The  project 
was  finally  abandoned  after  4  years  were 
spent  trying  to  obtain  the  necessary  per- 
mits. The  economic  penalty  to  the  con- 
sumer is  about  $170  million  per  year. 

Two  refineries  needed  on  the  east  coast 
to  provide  additional  domestic  refining 
capabilities  have  been  In  the  approval 
process  for  over  5  years.  The  additional 


cost  to  the  consumer  if  these  refineries 
are  not  built  is  about  $200  million  a  year. 
Two  nuclear  powerplants  which  could 
directly  substitute  for  oil-fired  generat- 
ing capacity  were  delayed  more  than  3 
years  in  the  regulatory  permitting  proc- 
ess. The  cost  to  the  consumer — over  $100 
million  per  year. 

Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  there  must  be  a  better  balancing 
of  energy,  economic,  and  environmental 
issues.  It  is  not  a  question  of  energy 
versus  the  economy  versus  the  environ- 
ment, but  energy  and  the  economy  and 
the  environment  in  compatible  roles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  a  rich  coun- 
try, rich  in  fertile  land,  forests,  roads 
and  schools,  navigation  projects,  fac- 
tories— and  all  the  rest  that  means  real 
wealth. 

Our  finances  are  In  terrible  shape 
however,  in  view  of  the  costs  and  of  the 
tremendous  job  ahead  of  us,  with  the 
need  to  keep  our  economy  healthy  and 
strong  as  we  try  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  and  to  prevent  them  in  the 
future,  we  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to 
set  up  a  system  of  priorities,  putting 
those  conditions  that  are  downright 
dangerous  ahead  of  those  conditions 
which  may  t>e  only  undesirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  get  ahead 
with  the  job.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not 
need  both,  but  we  need  to  establish  some 
priority  so  as  to  deal  with  first  things 
first.  Hold  down  nonessential  public 
spending — yes ;  but  equally  important,  we 
must  keep  industry  going  and  provide  our 
people  with  jobs. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  intend  to  support  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  in  this  effort. 
I  think  the  gentleman  finds  a  responsi- 
bility thrust  upon  him,  one  which  he  did 
not  seek.  I  think  it  is  a  responsibility  that 
really  does  not  belong  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recalling  the  remarks  the 
chairman  made  in  committee,  I  agree 
with  him  that  somewhere  the  line  has  to 
be  drawn.  I  would  like  to  announce,  or 
serve  notice  that,  Insofar  as  this  Con- 
gressman is  concerned,  this  is  the  last 
extension  or  transfer  with  respect  to  the 
PTC  that  he  intends  to  vote  for.  Here- 
after, I  will  deem  further  protracted  in- 
decision on  the  part  of  the  authorizing 
■committees,  beyond  the  term  of  this 
transfer,  to  amount  to  disapproval  of  the 
agency  and  I  will  vote  against  any 
further  extensions  or  transfers  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTKN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
the  rule  because  it  is  a  gag  rule,  which 
does  not  allow  amendments  to  the  Joint 
resolution,  except  by  the  Indulgence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
There  has  been  a  strong  tradition  in 
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this  House  against  closed  rules  on  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  I  think  this  rule 
is  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  referred 
to  "policy  amendments,"  but  of  course 
the  rule  gags  all  amendments,  including 
those  that  would  change  the  amoimt  of 
money,  or  the  termination  date.  These 
are  legitimate  questions  for  debate  and 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  joint  reso- 
lution, which  transfers  funds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Continuing  appropriations  for  the  FTC 
expired  on  March  15. 

The  next  payday  for  FTC  employees  is 
Monday,  March  31.  This  payday  covers 
2  weeks :  March  9  through  March  15,  and 
March  16  through  March  22. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution  which 
expired  on  March  15,  the  FTC  has  the 
authority  to  pay  its  employees  for  the 
first  week,  but  employees  cannot  be  paid 
for  the  second  week  imtil  additional 
funds  are  provided. 

Whatever  our  feelings  may  be  regard- 
ing the  policies  and  leadership  of  the 
FTC,  individual  employees  should  not 
suffer  economic  hardship. 

This  will  be  the  third  provision  of 
funds  for  the  FTC  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  state  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  recommended  appro- 
priations for  the  FTC  in  three  incre- 
ments as  a  courtesy  to  the  House,  and  to 
the  authorizing  committee. 

Legislative  authorization  for  the  FTC 
expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1977,  and  has 
not  been  extended.  By  providing  appro- 
priations for  only  short  periods  of  time, 
we  have  tried  to  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  through  the  au- 
thorization process. 

The  joint  resolution  transfers  $12.1 
million  to  the  FTu  from  the  Interna- 
tional Communications  Agency. 

The  amount  to  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  FTC  is  limited  to  $9.8  mil- 
lion, which  represents  a  straight,  pro- 
rata, 45-day  rate  for  the  FTC,  plus  cer- 
tain one-time  costs  which  occur  during 
that  period. 

We  have  chosen  a  transfer  of  funds 
to  avoid  any  net  impact  on  fiscal  1980 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  which  al- 
ready exceed  the  levels  established  in  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  1980. 

We  have  transferred  from  ICA  more 
than  the  amount  to  be  obligated  by  the 
PTC,  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  effect  on 
outlays  is  the  same  in  ICA  and  the  FTC. 

The  PTC  has  a  high  rate  of  outlay.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  $9.8  million  in  obUga- 
tions  to  be  Incurred  by  the  FTC  during 
the  45-day  period  will  result  in  outlays 
during  fiscal  1980. 

The  ICA  has  a  slower  rate  of  outlay.  In 
order  to  reduce  ICA  outlays  in  fiscal  1980 
by  $9.8  million,  as  an  exact  offset  to  the 
additional  1980  outlays  for  the  FTC,  we 
transferred  an  additional  $2.3  miUlon 
from  the  ICA. 

Many  Members  are,  of  course,  con- 
cerned by  the  general  direction  taken  by 
the  FTC,  as  well  as  by  specific  regula- 
tions initiated  or  issued. 

This  loint  resolution  provides  that, 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  joint 


resolution,  no  trade  regulation  rule  shall 
be  finally  promulgated,  and  no  new  trade 
regulation  rules  shall  take  effect,  under 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  provides  the  FTC 
with  their  authority  for  trade  regulation 
rules  concerning  consumer  protection. 

Accordingly,  during  the  45-day  period 
for  which  funds  are  provided,  this  joint 
resolution  effectively  precludes  any  new 
FTC  regulation  concerned  with  con- 
sumer protection,  and  gives  this  Congress 
additional  time  to  pass  authorizing 
legislation. 

Of  course  the  $12.1  million  transfer 
from  ICA  is  an  equally  Important  part  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  administration  had  planned  to  re- 
duce ICA's  1980  appropriation  by  $6  mil- 
lion as  one  of  a  number  of  reductions  in 
1980.  Because  of  this  transfer,  that  cut  of 
$6  million  will  not  be  made. 

However,  ICA  will  still  be  cut  a  total 
of  $12  miUion  in  1980 — $6  million  in  place 
of  the  cut  planned  by  the  administration, 
and  an  additional  $6  million. 

I  hope  the  administration  wiU  submit 
a  supplemental  for  at  least  part  of  this 
amount. 

ICA  administers  important  programs 
of  student  exchange,  as  well  as  the  Voice 
of  America.  During  these  times  of  inter- 
national tension,  I  do  not  think  that 
either  of  these  programs  should  be  cut 
beyond  the  $6  million  plsomed  by  the 
administration. 

Under  the  rule,  amendments  are  not 
in  order. 

There  will  be  a  straight  up  or  down 
vote  on  the  joint  resolution,  which  pro- 
vides the  House  with  a  fundamental 
choice: 

Vote  yes  to  keep  the  FTC  alive;  or 

Vote  no  to  kill  the  FTC. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  joint  resolution 

n  1450 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wanted  to 
ask  either  of  the  gentlemen  a  question. 
They  discussed  this  in  terms  of  the  PTC 
being  paid.  But,  the  Budget  Committee 
had  the  opportunity,  knowing  that  we 
had  reached  ceilings  more  than  a  month 
ago,  to  bring  in  a  new  budgetary  ceiling 
that  would  have  solved  this  problem  for 
this  agency  and  all  other  agencies.  It 
seems  to  me  legitimate  to  cast  a  vote 
against  this  as  a  protest  because  this,  in 
effect,  is  a  new  way  to  violate  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  are  other  problems 
with  the  third  budget  resolution.  The 
administration  has  not  sent  up  what  they 
need  for  additional  fuel  costs  for  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force,  so  there  are  a  lot  of  un- 
certainties out  there.  Until  all  those  fig- 
ures come  in,  it  would  be  foolish  to  bring 
up  a  third  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  would  respond  to  a  question, 
are  we  now  going  to  see  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reporting  out  a  resolu- 
tion which  does  the  same  thing,  trans- 
ferring funds  frqph4^e  Air  Force  to  Se- 


lective Service?  This  could  become  a  way 
of  life,  getting  around  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  decision  has  not 
been  reached  at  this  time.  But  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  I  regret  to  see  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  getting  into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  required  to  provide 
urgent  funding  on  one  hand,  knowing 
full  well,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  are 
faced  with  an  unrealistic  budgetary  cell- 
ing which  we  know  is  over  $10  billion 
below  the  projections  of  what  is  required. 

I  am  caught  at  the  moment  in  trying 
to  deal  with  a  very  real  problem  that  has 
a  great  need  for  an  answer,  but  I  can 
understand  the  gentleman's  ccmcem.  I 
hope  this  does  not  become  a  general 
practice,  and  I  shall  work  toward  that 
end. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is  my 
understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  dur- 
ing fiscal  1980  this  is  the  third  occasion 
that  there  have  been  special  appropria- 
tions containing  appropriations  for  the 
FTC,  and  that  since  1977  there  have  been 
two  additional  appropriation  bills  for 
FTC  without  any  authorization.  That  is 
five  sort  of  special  cases  without  au- 
thorization^^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  no  case  did  we 
volunteer  our  services. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  understand,  and  I 
think  it  has  really  been  unfair  of  the 
House  to  impose  on  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  in  this  way.  But,  I  want  to 
ask  the  chairman,  if  the  House  should 
pass  this  measure  today,  can  we  have 
some  assurance  either  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  subconMnittee,  Mr. 
SiOTH  of  Iowa,  that  this  will  be  the  last 
time  that  we  will  be  asked  to  do  this? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  I  would  not  want 
to  commit  myself  on  that  matter  because 
I  have  had  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
anticipated  not  having  to  do.  I  know, 
for  myself,  it  would  be  mv  thought  that 
if  we  have  to  provide  additional  funding 
and  the  authorization  is  not  enacted  we 
should  either  require  our  legislative 
friends  to  act,  or  fund  it  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith),  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  is  much  more  famil- 
iar with  the  operation  than  I. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
start  with  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  not 
here  with  this  resolution  today  because 
we  want  to  be.  We  had  said  several  weeks 
sigo  that  we  did  not  intend  to  bring  an- 
other resolution  to  the  floor  unless  one 
of  two  things  happened.  One  was  that 
an  authorization  was  completed.  The 
other  was  that  if  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee asked  us  to  do  so  as  a  tempo- 
rary mesisure.  The  authorizing  com- 
mittee asked  us  to  bring  this  resolution 
here  just  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
And  so.  but  for  that  we  would  not  be 
here.  So,  I  think  that  the  full  answer  to 
the  gentleman   would  have  to  be,  we 
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to  consult  with  the  authoriz- 
and  I  suppose  if  they 
said,  "Give  us  another  week 
would  have  to  give  due  con- 
to  that  kind  of  request, 
ii^dicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
days.  The  funding  comes  from 
;   that  was  not  by  choice  of 
This  has  been  done  be- 
had  indicated  that  this 
imique,  but  we  have  many 
"  funds  from  one  pro- 
a  nother  in  order  to  accommo- 
j|icreases.  So,  it  is  not  the  first 
ever  had  a  transfer,  al- 
do  not  like  to  use  this  method 
ivhen  it  is  from  one  agency  to 
this  case  we  are  transferring 
from    the    International 
Agency, 
point  out  first  of  all,  it  is  not 
from  the  State  Depart- 
fu^ding.  It  is  not  being  trans- 
the  Board  for  International 
_'s  funding  which  supports 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  It 
Iqtemational    Communications 
is  a  separate  agency  with 
appropriation. 

is  $12.1  million.  Of  that, 
they  were  not  going  to  use 
of  it  anyway  because  the  ad- 
had  said  they  were  going 
the  lapse  rate.  They  were 
to  fill  vacancies  as  fast  as 
the  agency.  That  is  a  pre- 
the  administration.  They  do 
send  up  a  rescission.  That  is 
they  have. 

obl'gational  figiu-e  that  we 

about  for  the  FTC  is  only 

The  reason  for  transferring 

from  the  ICA  is  that  the 

out  rate  is  lower  than  the 

out  rate,  and  we  must  insure 

overall  amount  of  outlays  is  not 


that  they  have  a  $396  mil- 
for  the  year,  and  if  they 
$6  million  for  a  couple  of 
$396  million  budget  there  is 
som^hing  wrong  with  the  people 
running  the  agency.  They 
rei^rograming  reouest  up  here 
committee  and  in  that  re- 
request    they    have    foimd 
ttiat  they  would  like  to  shift 
I^ority  programs.  One  of  the 
possible  to  do  this  is  that 
rate  has  changed  in  our 
do  not  need  as  much  money 
these  countries  due  to  the 
favoifcble  exchange  rate  at  the 


to  that,  $43  million  is  pro- 
academic  exchange  program, 
money  is  not  needed  un- 
September.  We  advance- 
program  so  that  the  money  wll} 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
This  is  good  manage- 
tpere  is  no  reason  why  they 
up  to  $6  million   of  that 
need  to.  So,  what  we  are 
is  shifting  some  money 
bit. 

mention  that  a  lot  of 

heard  here  this  afternoon 

the  Voice  of  America 

countries.  We  have  not 


approved  the  reprograming  request  to 
do  that.  If  they  need  more  money  we 
can  consider  it  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  transfer  is  going 
to  harm  the  agency  at  all,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  way  to  accommodate  a  situation 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
loquy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

Beilenson).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

□  1500 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
understand  the  situation  that  we  find 
ourselves  in;  but  I  cannot  help  but  ques- 
tion why  the  ICA  was  selected. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
mentioned  that  the  ICA  has  funds  they 
are  not  in  need  of  now.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  sur- 
plus in  the  ICA  budget.  The  agency  will 
need  some  of  these  funds,  if  not  all,  later 
in  the  year  when  it  must  meet  certain 
obligations  such  as  the  academic  ex- 
change program. 

I  hope  this  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
ICA  to  the  PTC  is  not  intended  to  set 
a  precedent  for  future  transfers  in  lieu 
of  the  normal  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  does  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  have  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  situation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  I  think,  gen- 
erally speaking,  that  is  a  correct  imder- 
standing.  We  do  not  intend  to  use  this 
as  a  normal  rule,  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  precedent  necessarily. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
fiuther  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  fimds  from  the  ICA  to 
the  PTC  is  recommended,  not  because 
the  ICA's  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation 
is  in  excess  of  its  needs  but,  rather,  be- 
cause the  PTC  is  faced  with  an  operat- 
ing deficit  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
an  emergency  appropriation  until  the 
Congress  agrees  to  a  third  budget  reso- 
lution for  this  fiscal  year?  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  concur  in  this  im- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  again  correct,  except  that 
the  administration,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, is  not  going  to  let  them  use  $6  mil- 
lion of  this  money  anyway  due  to  the 
employment  freeze. 

We  have  not  made  a  detailed  study 
to  find  if  there  are  other  areas  that 
could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman  refers  to  a  proposed  re- 
duction of  $6  million  in  the  ICA  budget 
due  to  a  freeze  on  employment  and  cer- 
tain other  delayed  activities.  Neverthe- 
less in  order  to  insure  that  the  ICA  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  its  programs  and 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1980,  as  orig- 
inally approved  by  Congress,  can  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  that  necessary  ac- 


tion will  be  taken  to  restore  the  $12,100  - 
000  transfer? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
assure  the  gentleman  we  are  going  to 
look  at  it  very  carefully,  and  if  we  find 
they  need  any  money  to  carry  out  the 
mission  that  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
agree  they  need  to  carry  out,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  most  sympathetic  in  trying  to 
find  the  money  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
for  his  assurances  that  the  fimds  for 
ICA  will  be  restored,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
$12.1  million  cut.  if  not  restored  to  ICA, 
will  seriously  disrupt  programs  and 
plans  already  well  advanced  at  this  mid- 
point in  the  fiscal  year.  Restitution  is 
most  important  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
tended project  delays,  extra  costs  and 
adverse  program  impact. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Evans)  for  purp(}ses  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman's 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  absolutely  as- 
tounding that  we  are  taking  money  away 
from  an  agency  of  Government  vital  to 
our  national  security  interests  in  order 
to  prop  up  the  FTC  and  take  the  pressure 
off  the  House-Senate  conferees  to  reach 
a  solution  to  the  continuing  sage  of  the 
PTC  authorization. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  would 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  a  worse 
place  in  the  Federal  budget  from  which 
to  steal  funds. 

For  instance,  Joe  Califano  has  said 
that  HEW  h3s  $7  billion  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  its  budget.  But  did  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  take  $12  million 
from  that  department — ^No! 

The  Department  of  Energy  spends  over 
$10  billion  a  year,  and  they  have  yet  to 
add  one  drop  of  oil  to  our  Nation's  sup- 
ply. The  committee  must  have  been  able 
to  find  $12  million  over  there — ^but  they 
did  not. 

And  how  al)out  the  newest  boondog- 
gle, the  Department  of  Education.  $15.5 
billion  is  sitting  over  there.  But  our  com- 
mittee just  could  not  bring  itself  to  slice 
off  a  bit  of  that  sacred  cow. 

No,  my  colleagues,  they  decided  to  take 
the  $12  million  out  of  our  national  de- 
fense, at  the  very  time  we  are  being 
tested  arotmd  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  speak  of  one 
coimtry  for  a  moment — Iran. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  beaming 
inflammatory  broadcasts  into  Iran  since 
1959.  These  broadcasts  no  doubt  con- 
tribute to  the  turmoil  and  anti-Ameri- 
can hysteria  in  that  nation,  and  were 
siu-elv  a  factor  in  the  invasion  of  our 
Bnbassy  and  the  kidnapping  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

VOA  is  currently  involved  in  stepped 
up  efforts  to  recruit  and  train  broad- 
casters who  can  speak  the  numerous  and 
dlfacult  Moslem  languages  of  Central 
Asia.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  get 
the  message  across  to  the  people  of  that 
critical  area,  the  message  of  Soviet  ag- 
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gression  in  Afghanistan  and  the  threat  it 
poses  to  all  Moslems  in  Central  Asia. 

Yet,  unbelievably,  this  resolution  if 
passed  could  bring  this  vital  program  to 
a  screeching  halt. 

The  supporters  of  this  ill-advised  and 
very  dangerous  resolution  have  assured 
us  that,  "don't  worry,  we'll  pick  up  this 
money  somewhere  down  the  road."  But 
the  road  to  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  like  my  saying 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  if  he  is  my  partner  on 
the  golf  course,  "Don't  worry.  I  have 
just  made  two  straight  double  bogeys  on 
15  and  16,  but  I  will  make  birdie  on  17 
and  18." 

That  is  wishful  thinking.  And  I  think 
this  is  particularly  wishful  thinking,  con- 
sidering the  budget-cutting  fever  that 
exists  here  in  Washington  these  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Certainly,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  the 
reputation  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  being  an  outstanding  golfer,  I  would 
not  say  it  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe 
that  he  would  make  birdie  on  the  17th 
and  18th  holes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind 
and  thoughtful  remarks.  I  guess  ttiere 
was  once  upon  a  time  when  I  could  say 
I  would  make  birdie  on  the  17th  and  18th 
holes  and  have  a  fair  chance  of  doing  it. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  budget-cut- 
ting fever  around  here,  which  seems  to 
have  replaced  spring  fever,  I  simply  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  easy  for 
the  Congress  to  add  money  to  any  pro- 
gram once  it  has  been  taken  out. 

Mv  colleagues  you  can  never  win  a 
football  game  if  you  refuse  to  advance 
beyond  the  50-yard  line.  Nor  will  this 
country  win  the  battle  for  human  free- 
dom if  we  refuse  to  carry  the  fight 
through  the  force  of  our  ideas  into  the 
territory  of  other  nations. 

This  battle  does  not  need  to  be  won  by 
force  of  arms.  There  is  a  weapon  much 
more  powerful  than  arms.  It  is  the 
weapon  of  ideas.  It  is  the  force  that  the 
Communists  and  the  AyatoUah  Kho- 
menis  of  the  world  fear  more  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  the  truth.  They  have 
erected  massive  defenses  to  keep  the 
truth  from  resiching  their  people.  Last 
year  alone  the  Soviet  Union  spent  $300 
million — ^nearly  twice  what  we  spend  for 
broadcasting — to  jam  our  transmissions 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
itself. 

By  passing  this  resolution  we  are  tak- 
ing a  risk.  We  are  potentially  at  least 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
truth.  We  will  have  done  their  job  for 
them.  And  we  will  have  taken  a  giant 
step  toward  losing  the  East-West  con- 
frontation. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  cmigratu- 
late  my  friend  from  Delaware  on  his 
leadership.  I  rise  not  only  in  opposition 
to  this  funding  resolution,  but  in  incre- 
dulity that  this  body  is  even  considering 
subverting  the  congressiCHial  budget 
process  by  taking  funds  fr<xn  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  liberty,  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  to  fund  the  most  controversial 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Since  last  fall  I  have  been  battling  the 
FTC  in  a  matter  of  American  human 
rights — the  rights  of  union  workers  to 
protest  an  8-year  FTC  harassment  of 
the  U.S.  cereal  industry  that  could  well 
result  in  a  loss  of  over  1,500  domestic 
jobs.  Only  after  considerable  trouble 
with  the  FTC,  which  finally  led  me  to 
introduce  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Grain  Millers  to 
require  the  Department  of  Labor  to  as- 
sess the  probable  job  losses  a  proposed 
FTC  divestiture  action  would  cause,  did 
the  FTC  grudgingly  allow  the  union 
workers'  case  to  be  heard.  I  foimd  out 
the  hard  way  that  the  FTC's  primary 
concern  is  not  consumer  protection,  but 
rather  the  expansion  of  its  political 
power. 

Now  the  House  is  asked  to  consider  the 
transfer  of  $12.1  million  from  the  cur- 
rent budget  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  (ICA),  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  broadcasting  the 
American  message  throughout  the  world, 
to  the  FTC  to  head  off  a  potential  loss 
of  funds  for  that  agency.  When  this  body 
voted  for  the  first  temporary  extension 
of  funds  for  the  FTC  last  Noveml)er  it 
was  with  the  understanding  that  this 
would  be  the  last  temporary  funding  for 
this  agency.  The  extension  of  funding 
was  meant  to  "buy  time"  for  the  author- 
ization process  to  continue,  since  the 
FTC's  activities  have  not  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  3  years. 

So  now  the  bill  is  in  conference,  with 
neither  side  willing  to  compromise.  The 
debate  is  on  the  issue  of  a  legislative 
veto — whetiier  the  Congress  will  have 
control  over  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
FTC  that  hit  the  American  public  with 
the  full  force  of  law.  Since  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government  is  intended 
to  be  the  only  branch  making  the  laws, 
this  should  not  be  a  difficult  item  to 
agree  on.  But  the  Senate  is  disagreeing, 
and  the  deadlock  continues. 

If  we  continue  to  capitulate  at  every 
turn,  if  we  continue  to  backdown  every 
time  a  deadline  has  been  reached,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
proven  itself  to  be  a  very  weak  sister  to 
the  Senate  indeed.  Why  should  we  ap- 
prove funding  for  an  agency  that  has  not 
been  authorized?  And  more  important, 
why  should  we  take  the  money  from  one 
of  the  few  Government  agencies  that  is 
doing  some  real  good? 

The  International  Communication 
Agency  has  the  sole  responsibility  of 
funding  Radio  Liberty,  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope, and  Voice  of  America.  In  his  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  ICA  Director  John  E.  Rein- 
hardt  testified  that  the  1980  funding  for 


his  Agency  had  required  the  reduction  of 
39  positions.  ICA  broadcasts  into  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  have  increased,  but  will 
need  added  funding  in  fiscal  1981  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  foreign  policy  interests. 
ICA  broadcasts  are  the  (xily  broadcasts 
bringing  UJS.  positions  into  Iran.  Like- 
wise, ICA  broadcasts  are  the  sole  source 
of  free  world  news  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  satellite  countries. 
The  ICA  strongly  opposes  the  transfer  of 
over  $12  million  of  its  1980  budget  to  the 
PTC,  stating  flatly  that  this  move  "wUl 
seriously  disrupt  programs  and  plans" 
within  the  Agency.  The  ICA  further 
states,  "giv«i  the  reductions  being  made 
in  the  1981  budget,  we  cannot  expect  to 
make  up  for  1980  cuts  with  next  year's 
resources." 

The  choice  is  clear.  Either  the  House 
of  Representatives  refuses  to  consent  to 
this  foolish  transfer  of  funds,  thus  soid- 
ing  a  signal  to  the  FTC  conferees  that 
the  matter  of  the  legislative  veto  must 
be  settled  once  and  for  all,  or  we  doom 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  to  a 
daily  diet  of  Soviet  propaganda  untem- 
pered  by  U.S.  broadcasts.  I  for  one  will 
vote  Eigainst  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pamsylavnia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gaitlemsm  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  clear  this 
with  the  gentleman.  As  far  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  program  from  which 
the  money  is  being  transferred,  the  ICA 
program,  is  an  authorized  program;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EIVANS  of  Delaware.  That  is  cor- 
rect, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WALB:er.  Then  really  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  taking  money  from  an 
authorized  program  and  transferring  it 
to  a  thoroughly  imauthorized  program. 
That  somewhat  raises  questions  in  my 
mind  anyhow  because  the  sense  of  pri- 
ority of  the  Congress  is  being  clearly 
violated. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  add 
this,  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  pointed  that  out  a 
little  earlier,  and  I  think  it  does  destroy 
the  process  we  have  created. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
further,  if  I  may.  I  think  this  illustrates 
very  clearly  the  need  for  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  what  it  means,  at  least  to  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

By  the  Soviets'  own  estimates,  some  75 
percent  of  the  Soviet  urban  totelligentsla 
listens  regularly  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
What  a  powerful  means  of  conrmiunlcat- 
Ing  this  Is,  as  a  recent  UPI  story  from 
Moscow  suggests. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  graitleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Evans)  has  expired. 

n  1510 

Mr.  WHirrEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  . 
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DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  can 
road  to  a  balanced  budget  is 
je  a  long  and  diflacult  journey, 
tod  ly  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  com- 
reiolution.  I  would  ask  the  Mem- 
House  to  consider  the  em- 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
esp^cially  those  people,  the  clerks, 
secre  aries,  people  who  have  to  de- 
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urge  the  Members  to  pass  this 

so  that  for  45  days  we  can  in- 

employees  that  they  will  in 


i^derstand  it,  the  authorizing 

are  meeting  in  conference 

.  I  am  told  that  they  are  very 

working  out  a  settlement  and 

glfong  us  an  authorization  for 

Trade  Commission.  I  would 

tho^  committees  to  continue  to 

I  hive  been  very  concerned  that 

people,  in  the  other  body,  particu- 

tried  to  use  this  process  so 

can  avoid   meeting,   and   I 

them  not  to  do  so,  because  I 

time  that  we  finally  resolve 

j  nportant  question. 

it  is  important  to  remem- 

I  his  keeps  the  budget  process 

Instead  of  breaking  the  second 

budget  resolution,  we  in  fact 

it  by  transferring  money. 

with  my  friends  who  have 

in  favor  of  Voice  of  America. 

important  operation.  I  have 

hat  this  transfer  will  not  af- 

ibility  to  get  their  job  done.  I 

the  House  will  act  swiftly  to 

1  esolution.  to  help  the  people 

'.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  pri- 

wemust  immediately  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will 

yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


RO  JSSELOT. 
gentlei  aan 
DICKS. 
Calif  )mia 
RO  [JSSELOT. 


I   appreciate  the 

s  yielding. 

Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  been 

long  enough  and  has  served 

the|  Committee  on  Appropriations 

to  know  full  well  that  all 

il  icludlng  the  FTC.  have  unob- 

bal^nces  that  they  kind  of  hold 

the  thesis  that  if  we  do  not 

here  today — and  I  am  not 

that  we  be  overly  dilatory  in 

issue  and  getting  on  with 

agency  is  going  to  have  to 

all  salaries  next  Monday  is 

poppycock. 

That  absolutely  is  not  cor- 

do  not  have  an  unobligated 

s  year.  They  are  forbidden  to 

I  noney  after  March  15.  This  is 

resolution  that  will  allow 

continue  to  operate  for  45 


ROtSSELOT. 


'.  I  understand  that. 

.  Therefore,  they  are  barred 

authorization  from  spending 

.    So  they  cannot  dip  into  un- 

bflances  if  they  in  fact  wished. 

"".  I  just  want  to  com- 

have  served  on  the  Budget 

We  have  gone  through  this. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  not  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  that.  But  we 
deal  with  imobUgated  balances,  we  deal 
with  this  whole  issue  of  when  is  the  date 
of  actual  cut-off.  The  gentleman  and  I 
remember  in  this  House  that  it  took  us 
2  years  to  stop  the  funding  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  after  the  authorization 
had  totally  stopped. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  not  completely 
factual  to  say  that  if  we  do  nothing,  ev- 
erything stops  on  Monday  as  far  as  sal- 
aries are  concerned. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Unfortunately,  the  gentle- 
man just  is  not  correct  here.  They  cannot 
obligate  money  or  spend  money  after 
March  15.  We  have  to  pass  a  continuing 
resolution  to  make  sure  those  people  get 
paid.  The  gentleman  is  not  correct  on 
this  point,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  March  15  is  past.  Did  they 
stop  it  then? 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  they  have  not  paid 
anybody  since  then. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  I  see. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  when  the  current  continuing 
resolution  expired  on  March  15,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Commission  expired. 
Mr.  DICKS.  There  is  no  authorization 
without  the  continuing  resolution. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Commission  dies. 
Mr.    DICKS.    The    Commission    dies. 
The  people  do  not  get  paid.  There  is  also 
a  Federal  statute  which  says  that  you 
cannot  volunteer  your  efforts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  just  say  that  the 
shock  treatment,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man speaks.  If  the  salaries  terminated 
for  a  couple  of  days,  might  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
PTC.  I  want  to  reemphasize,  and  I  will 
come  back  here  and  prove  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman with  s<Mne  details,  that  it  is  not 
true  that  all  salaries  have  to  stop  on 
Monday  next,  if  we  do  not  act  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  to  his  colleague. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  (Mr.  Dicks)  is  absolutely 
right;  there  will  be  no  money,  no  appro- 
priation after  March  15.  There  are  no 
unobligated  balances. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LuNCREN)  for  debate  only. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  discussion  about  how  there  will 
not  be  any  paychecks  for  PTC  employees 
because  there  is  no  authorization.  The 
whole  point  is  that  we  have  not  been 


able  to  get  the  authorizing  legislation  out 
of  conference,  and  this,  in  one  sense, 
lets  them  off  the  hook  from  facing  the 
tough  decision  about  whether  they 
should  include  a  legislative  veto.  So  we 
ought  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

But  the  second  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  that  some  comment  has  been 
made  that  the  USICA  almost  invites  us 
to  do  this.  The  fact  sheet  they  put  out 
and  which  I  received  today  says  that,  if 
we  go  ahead  and  do  this: 

Equipment  and  supplies  for  VOA  Installa- 
tions and  trsiCA  posts  overseas  would  have 
to  be  held  up.  This  action  would  Impede 
Agency  efforts  to  add  62  V4  hours  of  broad- 
casting to  Islamic  audiences,  delay  the  open- 
ing of  new  posts  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
and  In  Southern  Africa  and  defer  long- 
needed  action  to  Improve  Agency  centers  In 
Brazil.  Turkey,  SomaUa,  the  Philippines. 
India,  Morocco  and  Egypt. 

That  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  sheet, 
from  the  agency  involved.  That  is  what 
they  say.  TTiey  have  suggested  that,  if 
we  do  put  this  money  back  in,  sometime 
later  they  can  try  to  recoup  as  much  as 
possible  on  this.  But  they  have  also  sug- 
gested that  to  the  extent  we  now  inter- 
ject this  uncertainty,  they  will  have  to 
slow  down  the  process  of  these  specific 
programs.  And  these  are  the  programs 
I  talked  about  when  we  were  discussing 
the  rule,  these  are  the  programs  that  are 
aimed  at  the  Persian  community,  at  the 
area  of  the  Middle  East  in  which  we  are 
vitally  concerned,  to  which  we  must  re- 
spond to  the  propaganda  that  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time.  In  fact,  the  fact- 
sheet  of  the  agency  is  very  clear  it  will 
impede  the  agency's  efforts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  who  have  suggested  that 
this  money  is  somehow  going  to  miracu- 
lously appear  in  the  future  have  made 
it  sound  like  a  shellgame.  But  where  is 
it  going  to  come  from?  And  when? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not believe  what  this  House  is  being 
asked  to  do  here  today.  If  I  understand 
this  resolution  correctly  we  are  going  to 
cut  back  the  funding  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio 
Liberty  just  to  get  the  deadlocked  con- 
ferees on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
authorization  off  the  hook.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  buy  more  time  for  the 
Senate  to  press  for  their  watered  down 
so-called  reform  bill  we  are  sacrificing 
the  only  means  this  Nation  has  of  com- 
municating behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  have  been  on  this  floor  many  times 
to  relate  the  bizarre  actions  the  FTC  has 
taken  in  their  zeal  to  control  the  Ameri- 
can marketplace.  But  I  have  never,  ever, 
seen  such  a  blatant  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  budget  process  and  the  policy- 
making apparatus  of  our  Nation  just  to 
save  the  neck  of  this  dubious  bureauc- 
racy. The  PTC  deserves  to  be  reformed 
before  it  does  more  harm  to  small  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers.  We  should  not 
become  a  partner  to  buying  time  for 
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their  lobbyists  to  strong-arm  Congress 
Into  submission. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us  today 
is  a  direct  contradiction  to  last  year's 
mandate  this  Congress  gave  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Let  me  refresh  my  col- 
leagues' memories.  On  April  10,  1979. 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  presented  to  the  full 
House.  During  the  debate  the  budget, 
which  included  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency,  was  defended  as 
"extremely  frugal,"  'a  tight  budget," 
"a  no  frills  authorization,"  and  finally 
this  quotation : 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  might  call 
this  a  bare  bones  bUl.  I  might  Interject  to  say 
the  bare  bones  always  seem  to  get  fleshy  at 
taxpayers'  expense  when  the  liberal  bureau- 
crats are  cornered.  Personally.  I  am  afraid 
that  there  may  even  be  a  few  bones  miss- 
ing ..  .  Regrettably,  the  story  Is  similar 
for  the  International  Communications 
Agency  and  Radio  Free  Europe,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  live  In  a  world 
where  Increased  communication  Is  vital  to 
peace  and  understanding. 

The  authorization  before  us  today  Is  as 
lean  as  It  can  be  without  seriously  impairing 
our  foreign  policy  efforts  and  goals. 

These  words  were  heard  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  less  than  a  year  ago  about 
the  very  same  funds  we  now  hear  are 
unobligated  and  available  to  be  shifted 
around.  To  emphasize  this  point  with 
another  short  example.  On  April  24, 1979, 
I  offered  a  budget  cutting  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  bill.  It  was  im- 
mediately attacked  as  being  not  respon- 
sible and  was  criticized  in  the  following 
way: 

A  10-percent  cut  in  these  budgets  at  this 
time  Is  not  simply  cutting  Into  the  muscle 
and  sinew,  It  is  cutting  right  through  the 
heart  of  these  agencies. 

How  can  we  have  it  both  ways?  How 
can  a  budget  be  so  lean  that  any  cut 
would  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  agen- 
cies, yet  there  is  adequate  funds  to  bail 
out  the  conferees  on  the  FTC?  Who  are 
we  to  believe?  What  happens  come  next 
month  when  the  budget  rolls  on  the  floor 
and  once  again  we  will  hear  about  how 
lean  everything  is?  Who  should  we  be- 
lieve then  in  light  of  the  FTC  funding? 

Last  week  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  a  report  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  asking  the  Congress  to 
take  $50  million  in  unallocated  foreign 
aid  money  and  form  a  pool  of  money 
that  "would  allow  the  administration  to 
respond  quickly  to  unexpected  important 
foreign  policy  interests  abroad."  What  is 
this  Government  by  slush  fund?  If  we 
are  so  awash  with  unallocated  money 
that  we  can  bail  out  the  FTC  here  and 
form  a  special  account  there  then  why 
has  not  the  Congress  been  informed  of 
these  excess  dollars.  Why  should  we  be 
given  a  straight  up  or  down  vote  on  how 
these  funds  should  be  used?  Why  can 
not  the  leadership  or  the  administration 
give  us  a  list  of  these  dollars  from  all 
agencies  and  let  the  full  Congress  decide 
how  much  and  where  excess  dollars 
should  be  reprogramed?  This  is  not  a 
budget  process,  this  is  a  shell  game. 

The  total  breakdown  in  accountability 
not  only  brings  the  entire  budget  process 
Into  question  it  also  impacts,  in  this  case. 


directly  on  a  very  vital  function  of  our 
State  Department.  The  International 
Communications  Agency  serves  one  of 
the  few  positive  fimctions  this  Carter 
administration  has  allowed  at  Foggy 
Bottom.  They  broadcast  into  captive  na- 
tions and  provide  crucial  information 
for  those  oppressed  by  communist  tyr- 
anny. In  recent  remarks  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  Senate 
ICA  Director  John  Reinhart  stated: 

For  Andrei  Sakharov  exile  means  sitting 
long  hoiu^  at  a  bare  wooden  table  listening 
to  the  Voice  of  America,  often,  according  to 
his  wife,  learning  for  the  flrst  time  the  de- 
tails of  bis  banishment. 

For  the  Sakharovs  of  this  world  the 
ICA  is  the  only  link  to  the  realities 
screened  out  by  the  State  censors.  I  have 
seen  many  of  my  colleagues  stand  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  and  express  sin- 
cere outrage  and  heartfelt  sympathy  for 
those  fighting  for  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Are  we  now  going  to  stand 
by  while  one  of  the  few  links  we  have  is 
ruined  for  the  sake  of  the  Senate  version 
of  the  FTC  bill? 

The  ICA  role  has  become  even  more 
vital  since  the  capture  of  50  Americans 
at  the  Embassy  in  Tehran.  The  ICA 
broadcasts  have  been  the  only  source  of 
outside  news  for  those  in  the  Middle  East 
who  want  to  hear  the  U.S.  position  dur- 
ing this  crisis.  The  ICA  has  increased 
broadcast  hours  11  percent  in  Arabic  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  crisis. 
Additional  hours  are  planned  in  the  Per- 
sian language.  ICA  officials  were  in  my 
office  this  morning  stating  that  this  FTC 
bail  out  would  severely  cut  back  these  im- 
portant projects.  Once  again  the  choice 
is  clear:  Is  the  buying  of  time  for  tiie 
Senate  version  of  the  FTC  bill  really 
more  important  than  building  support 
for  the  American  hostages? 

I  have  been  told  that  the  money  being 
cut  from  the  ICA  is  really  only  a  tem- 
porary arrangement.  That  once  the  FTC 
is  authorized  the  money  will  be  returned. 
However,  in  the  meantime  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  conference  agreement 
emerging  will  still  cut  back  vital  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  FTC  return  of 
these  funds  is  premised  on  the  passage 
of  a  third  budget  resolution  to  allow  the 
funding  ceilings  to  increase.  I  ask  my 
colleagues:  Do  we  really  want  this  kind 
of  brinkmanship  and  crisis  management 
to  dictate  our  actions  on  the  floor  of  this 
House?  Do  we  really  want  to  put  such  a 
critical  program  in  limbo?  Do  we  really 
want  to  have  to  consider  an  outrageous 
third  budget  resolution  under  such 
conditions? 

I  know  that  some  in  this  House  will 
argue  that  the  real  Issue  here  today  is 
the  survival  of  the  FTC.  I  disagree.  The 
PTC  is  not  at  issue  today.  It  will  survive 
for  those  who  might  be  worried.  If  we 
defeat  this  resolution  we  will  be  sending 
a  message  to  the  conferees  to  stop  their 
deadlock  and  reach  an  agreement.  We 
will  have  once  again  given  backbone  to 
the  House  position  in  the  conference.  We 
will  have  signaled  our  disdain  for  the 
methods  being  used  to  get  the  FTC  off 
the  hook  and  out  from  under  congres- 
sional oversight.  I  think  these  are  Impor- 
tant matters  that  we  need  to  consider 


today.  The  budget  process,  and  the  prec- 
edents we  might  be  setting  today  are  far 
more  important  than  providing  an  easy 
out  for  watering  down  the  House  venricm 
of  the  FTC  blU. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERwmsKi)  for  debate  purposes 
only. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  when  I  leave  the 
floor,  that  is,  after  this  pending  vote,  we 
have  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  is  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  supplemental 
funds  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  for  broadcasts  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  commend  the  administration.  I 
commend  the  President,  I  commend  the 
State  Department  for  that  proposal. 

This  obviously  nms  contrary,  though, 
to  what  you  are  doing  in  this  bill,  since, 
as  I  understand  it.  even  the  proponents 
of  the  measiu-e  admit  that  there  has  to 
be  some  cutting,  some  service  adjust- 
ments at  the  Voice  of  America. 

In  a  day  and  age  where  the  battle  for 
men's  minds  is  as  Important  as  it  ever 
has  been,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  emphasizing  and  beefing  up  those 
broadcasts,  not  using  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  source  of  fimds  for  a  different 
and  discredited  agency.  I  could  point  out 
aid  money  in  the  pipeline  all  through- 
out the  AID  agency.  For  example,  there 
is  $250  million  in  the  pipeline  for  Sjrria. 
You  could  have  tapped  that  $12  million, 
if  you  wanted  to.  with  less  damage  to 
our  country. 

I  think  that  to  package  this  together 
was  a  mistake.  I  think  the  committee  was 
ill-advised  by  whoever  gives  them  orders 
downtown.  I  think  the  House  as  a  whole 
could  strike  a  blow  for  better  manage- 
ment of  govenunent  and  strike  a  blow 
for  more  effective  operation  of  all  agen- 
cies If  we  rejected  this  resolution. 

.  GEKIXAL  LAiVI 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  514,  smd  that  I 
may  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
furtJtier  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  Mxiered  on 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  Ume. 
n  1520 
MOTION  TO  wtcoumr  orwTua  bt  m.  mcioi. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  resolutioo? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPE  iKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
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will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerl ;  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MicHiL  moves  to  recommit  the  Joint 
resolution  (1  [J.  Ree.  514)  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Approprii  ^ions. 

The  SPE  ^KER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objecti(m,  i  he  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  ti:  e  motion  to  recommit. 

There  wa  s  no  objection. 

The  SPE^  iCER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  t  le  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motii  m  to  recommit  was  irejected. 

The  SPE^  KER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  t  le  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The    que  tion    was 
Speaker   pr  > 


taken;    and    the 
tempore  announced   that 
the  ayes  ap  reared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUl  «EIiOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  aot  present  and  make  the 
point  of  orier  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEA  KER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  lot  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Meirbers. 

The  vote  Pas  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  th<re  were — yeas  216,  nays  201, 
not  voting  l^,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  ISO) 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

A^ln 

AuCoin 

Baldus 

Bamea 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

BeUenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bralemas 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhill 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

ColUns,  m. 

Conte 

Oonyers 

Corman 

cotter 

Cough]  In 

D' Amours 

Dani^son 

Duchle 

Oellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DtngeU 

Dixon 

Oodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 


Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 


YEAS— 216 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ertel 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Plippo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glnn 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Bo  ward 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Johnson,  Oallf 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sastenmeier 

Sazen 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Costmayer 

.-ederer 
.>ehman 
>land 
.«vitas 
jloyd 
.•ong.  La. 
ong.  Md. 
jowry 


Luken 

Lundine 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Uarlcey 

Miarks 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mbllohan 

Mborhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ro<1ino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Setberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 


Abdnor 
Albosta 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalls 
BaUey 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
CTinger 
Coleman 
CoUins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis.  Mich. 
ie  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fenwlck 
Flndley 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 


Synar 

Thompson 

Tra  Jer 

Udall 

ULman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

NAYS— 201 

Gaydos 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Qrassley 

Grisham 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hance 

Hansen 

Hefner 

HUlis 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leith,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loe  flier 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

HcEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Miarlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 


White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Zeferetti 


Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Santini 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablockl 


Addabbo 
Anierson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Harsha 
Holland 
Jenrette 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers.  Pa. 


Pepper 
R  angel 
Sawyer 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


D    1530 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Sawyer,  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Harsha. 


Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Myers  at  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  and  Mr.  JEFFORDS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  HOWARD  and  Mr.  BROYHILL 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resoluti(»i  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1540 

THE  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BOND 
TAX  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5741),  to 
amend  section  103  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
interest  on  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  will 
not  be  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax, 
and  to  exempt  interest  on  certain  savings 
from  Federal  income  tax. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  atmoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THB   COMMrrrEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5741, 
with  Mr.  Simon  (Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  on 
Wednesday,  March  19.  1980.  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullbian)  had  10 
minutes  of  general  debate  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  had  10  minutes  of  general 
debate  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  another  20  minutes 
we  are  going  to  have  our  first  test  as  to 
whether  we  have  the  will  to  move  to- 
ward fiscal  responsibUity  in  this  coun- 
try or  whether  we  begin  giving  in  a  way 
that  will  just  vastly  increase  the  dan- 
gers of  inflation  and  make  it  impossible 
to  balance  our  budget. 

The  committee  has  worked  very  hard 
to  develop  a  bipartisan  bill  that  allows 
housing  bonds  to  go  forward  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis,  one  that  is  Justifiable,  one 
that  has  equity,  and  one  that  puts  the 
emphasis  on  housing  where  it  is  needed — 
for  the  low-  and  medium-income  groups. 
This  is  a  sound  proposal.  It  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  adopted. 
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If  the  committee  amendment  should 
fail,  and  we  go  to  unrestricted  use  of 
bonds  for  owner-occupied  housing  pur- 
poses, it  will  have  a  severe  infiationary 
impact  on  our  economy.  Defeat  of  the 
committee  amendment  will  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  us  to  balance  the 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  cer- 
tain it  would  throw  the  bond  market  in 
this  coimtry  into  total  chaos.  Even  com- 
panies like  E.  P.  Button  this  morning 
circulated  letters  to  all  of  the  Members 
supporting  adoption  of  the  bill.  They 
know  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  bond 
market  to  allow  housing  bonds  to  go  un- 
restricted. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  Congress 
does  not  dare  to  wind  up  its  session  with- 
out passing  some  restriction  on  housing 
bonds.  This  is  a  compromise  that  allows 
housing  bonds  to  go  forward  with  rea- 
sonable restrictions.  As  the  bill  moves 
through  the  legislative  process  and  into 
conference,  we  can  iron  out  any  differ- 
ences. 

Remember,  this  year  we  have  a  liberal 
transition  rule  that  allows  housing  bonds 
to  go  forward  on  an  unrestricted  basis. 
The  Downey  amendment,  which  allows 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  be  issued  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  applies  to  1981  and  1982 
and  provides  a  set  of  rules  that  are  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  going  to  be  the 
first  real  test  in  a  whole  series  of  test 
votes  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  cast. 
I  ask  the  Members  to  stay  with  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  position,  a  responsible 
tax-policy  position,  and  one  that,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  going  to  pave  the  way 
toward  the  kind  of  decisionmaking  that 
we  need  to  make  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  the  parliamentary 
situation.  That  is,  in  the  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment,  we  make  in 
order  the  $200-  and  $100-interest  limita- 
tion or  exclusion.  We  have  already  de- 
cided in  the  House,  in  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  to  provide  $400  and  $200  as  an  exclu- 
sion, so  I  do  not  anticipate  there  is  any- 
one in  the  House  who  would  prefer  to 
have  the  $200  and  the  $100  versus  the 
$400  and  the  $200.  I  Just  want  to  make 
sure  the  House  is  aware  of  that. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  the  gentleman  is 
rightfully  saying  is  that  the  committee 
amendment  is  the  substance  of  this  bill. 
If  we  defeat  the  committee  amendment, 
we  will  have  no  bill  because  we  have  al- 
ready accommodated  the  exclusion  for 
interest  and  dividends  in  the  windfall 
profit  bill. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  do  not  think  people  real- 
ize that  if  my  amendment  is  defeated,  a 
$200-  or  $100-interest  exclusion  would  be 
primarily  over  the  windfall  profit  tax — 
$400  or  $200,  which  people  do  not  seem 
to  understand.  They  believe  the  defeat 
of  my  amendment  somehow  gives  them 
some  more  on  the  mortgage  bonds,  which 
is  not  the  case. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Railsback)  . 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  5741,  the  Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act.  Tax-exempt 
bonds  have  been  used  to  finance  home 
mortgages  in  my  district,  and  the  result- 
ing benefits  were  felt  not  only  by  the  in- 
dividuals busring  houses,  but  by  the 
area's  entire  economy.  These  benefits  in- 
clude an  expanding  local  tax  base,  at- 
tracting moderate  income  families  to  the 
city,  and  the  multiplier  effects  created  by 
new  development  and  construction. 

I  imderstand  that  there  have  been 
some  abuses  of  tax-exempt  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds,  and  I  can  understand  the 
need  for  restraint.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  restrictions  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  far  too  burdensome.  The  num- 
ber and  combination  of  restrictions 
would  severely  limit  the  ability  of  local 
governments  to  formulate  a  workable 
program.  I  also  find  the  numbers  them- 
selves to  be  too  restrictive  considering 
the  fact  that  these  days  it  is  difficult  not 
only  for  the  poor  to  find  housing,  but 
for  those  with  moderate  incomes  as  well. 

Rough  estimates  based  on  available 
income  figures  for  my  area  show  that  if 
50  percent  of  the  mortgage  money  from 
bond  issues  were  to  go  to  families  whose 
income  was  90  percent  or  less  of  the  me- 
dian family  income,  to  qualify  one  would 
have  to  make  less  than  $17,500.  Consid- 
ering the  fact  that  the  conventional 
market  is  charging  interest  rates  of  up 
to  17  percent  and  that  a  number  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  not  mak- 
ing any  mortgage  loans,  many  people 
making  more  than  $17,500  are  simply 
not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  houses  when 
faced  with  these  restrictions  even  though 
they  are  in  middle  income  brackets. 

Programs  such  as  this  one  would  not 
have  been  necessary  if  the  infiation  rate, 
particularly  in  the  housing  sector,  had 
not  risen  so  high  as  to  make  purchasing  a 
home  a  near  impossibility  for  most  of  the 
Nation's  citizens.  However,  the  restric- 
tions that  would  be  placed  on  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program  would  have 
a  far  more  dire  effect  on  our  economy 
through  the  resulting  further  reductiMi 
in  housing  starts  than  would  the  reve- 
nue loss  incurred  by  the  continuation  of 
the  program  under  present  law.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to  de- 
feat this  bill  so  that  we  do  not  elimi- 
nate the  last  possible  means  by  which 
Americans  with  moderate  incomes  can 
buy  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  UIJLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in 
regard  to  providing  an  exemption  as  the 
matter  proceeds  through  the  Senate  and 
to  conference  dealing  with  limited  profit 
and  limited  dividend  housing. 

REFINANCING    PUBLIC -ASSISTED    HOTTSING 
1.    BACKGROUND 

In  New  York  State,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mitchell-Lama  housing  b'll. 
during  the  period  from  1926  through  the 
1950's,  public-assisted  moderate  income 
housing,  particularly  cooperatives,  were 
developed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
limited-dividend     and     redevelc^ment 


companies  laws.  These  cooperatives  were 
conventionally  financed.  The  mortgages 
were  for  terms  of  generally  20  or  25  years 
with  balloons  left  for  refinancing  at  the 
end  of  the  terms.  The  mortgage  term  was 
related  to  the  original  period  of  tax- 
abatement  granted  by  the  city  of  New 
York  to  these  housing  companies. 

2.  PKESCMT    SITUATION 

Starting  in  1980  and  prospectively 
during  the  next  several  years,  many  of 
these  cooperatives  will  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  refinancing.  In  this  regard 
they  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  infla- 
tionary interest  rates  probably  in  the 
range  of  14  to  17  percent  per  annum  (old 
mortgage  at  about  5  percent) .  In  some 
instances  with  no  assurance  of  the  avail- 
ability of  part  or  the  entire  amount 
needed  to  refinance  the  balloon.  Such  in- 
creases in  mortgage  costs  could  require 
rent  increases  of  35  pereent  or  more. 

3.  PROPOSED   SOLUTION 

To  permit  the  refinancing  of  such  pub- 
lic-assisted moderate  income  housing 
through  mortgages  provided  by  city  or 
State  housing  finance  agencies  with 
funds  generated  by  the  agency  sale  of 
tax-exempt  bonds. 

Such  financing  has  been  provided  for 
new  housing  and  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion (including  refinancing  of  limited- 
dividend  housing  requiring  substantial 
rehabilitation) . 

If  such  refinancing  could  be  made 
available  it  could  provide:  First,  lower 
interest  rates  in  the  range  of  6  to  8  per- 
cent; second,  the  principal  required 
where  bank  refinancing  is  not  available: 
third,  longer  term  mortgages  (present 
conventional  refinancing  is  unlikely  to 
be  for  a  term  longer  than  5  years) ;  and 
fourth,  better  terms  for  amortization. 

4.    THE    FROBLEX 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  (section 
103(b)(4))  provides  the  tax-exemption 
provision  for  housing  bonds  to  finance 
new  and  substantially  rehabilitated  old 
housing.  We  are  advised  that  the  present 
Code  does  not  extend  to  refinancing  exist- 
ing older  housing.  We  need  a  revision  of 
the  present  legislation  to  permit  the  ex- 
tension of  the  use  of  citv  or  State  agency 
tax-exempt  housing  bonds  for  such 
refinancing. 

Such  a  provision  would  be  limited  only 
to  housing  developed  under  specific  State 
housing  legislation  for  public-assisted 
housing  which  is  imder  the  supervision 
of  a  governmental  agency. 

ITie  total  amoimt  of  such  agency  re- 
financing for  this  purpose  is  estimated  to 
be  at  a  maximum  of  $75,000,000. 

5.    LEGISLATIVE    METHOD   AND   TUCETABLX 

Because  this  problem  was  brought  to 
my  attention  and  that  of  other  Members 
of  Congress  after  the  modified  closed 
rule  had  already  been  granted.  It  is  not 
possible  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  during  fioor  ccmsideration.  to  rem- 
edy. On  the  basis  of  conversations  with 
companies  have  now  communicated  this 
problem  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  New  York  suid  have 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  their  assist- 
ance in  revising  the  bill  during  Senate 
consideration  to  achieve  the  needed  rem- 
edy. On  the  basis  of  conversations  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
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I  am  hopeful  that  he  will 
of  appropriate  legislative 
the  matter  reaches  the  con- 
con^ittee  stage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IS  he  may  consume  to  the 
rom  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
I  jnendment  would  constitute 
improvement  in  what  is  an  es- 
un^ound  law.  I  am  particularly 
the  point  that  has  been 
the  current  rate  of  growth 
present  system,  the  loss  to 
will  be  $600  million  this 
1984  would  reach  $11.5  bil- 
rear  alone.  Clearly  that  is  an 
( Irain,  even  though  there  are 
benefits.  It  seems  to  me 
control  over  that  much  rev- 
could  be  used  to  balance  the 
cut  taxes  or  to  fund  other 
needs,  would  drive  too  great 
Federal  fiscal  management. 
Unfortimi  tely,  the  bill  comes  to  the 
ti|ne  when  interest  rates  have 
as  to  threaten  the  home 
and  its  dependent  in- 
imminent  collapse.  While 
this  bill  will  undoubtedlv 
liembers  of  that  industry,  it 
cur  i  their  immediate  problem, 
from  our  escalating  national 
the  fact  that  the  Federal 
has  yet  to  adopt  adequate 
ieal  with  it. 
i  ideed  balance  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year,  as  we  promised 
even  the  administration's 
loncede  that  balancing  the 
by  itself,  bring  down  the 
significantly, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  White 
our  colleagues  asked  when 
interest  rates  to  start 
Mr.  Paul  Volker,  Chair- 
Federal   Reserve   System, 
1  hey  would  not  start  coming 
he  Federal  Reserve  Board 
inflation  was  diminishing, 
mo^t  optimistic  forecasts  of  the 
do  not  indicate  that  any 
dtcUne  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
1  luch  before  the  end  of  the 
Meanwhile,  how  do  the 
and  others  depend- 
availability  of   capital   at 
Interest  rates,  survive? 
v&y  they  are  going  to  sur- 
as I  can  see,  is  if  interest 
brought  down  fast.  The  only 
happening  is  if  the  Federal 
promptly  imposes  wage  and 
including   a   temporary 
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In  1971.  Unfortunately,  in 

Niton's  case,  he  removed  the 

prenaturely,  and  inflation  re- 

up^ard  march.  I  also  told  the 

in  my  opinion,  if  he  asked 


the  Congress  to  give  him  the  authority 
to  impose  controls,  Congress  would  do  so. 
In  the  meantime,  how  do  we  help  the 
home  building  industry  and  other  indus- 
tries dependent  on  reasonable  interest 
rates  to  survive?  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
them  and  to  the  country  to  come  up  with 
solutions.  Undoubtedly  the  present  mort- 
gage subsidy  bond  program  would  help. 
But  the  help  is  small  compared  to  the 
tremendous  cost  to  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 
The  committee  amendment  provides  that 
the  restrictions  do  not  become  wholly 
effective  until  1981.  Moreover,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  April  24,  1979,  cutoff  date 
for  bonds  that  are  exempt  from  the  bill's 
restrictions  will  be  moved  forward  to  a 
more  recent  date  before  the  bill  emerges 
from  conference.  On  that  basis.  I  will 
reluctantly  vote  for  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will  pay 
very  close  attention  to  what  is  being  said 
and  what  is  not  being  said  about  this  leg- 
islation. In  the  last  day  or  two  a  lot  of 
different  argimients  have  been  made 
especially  by  groups  around  the  country 
that  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  strike  a  real  blow  at  the  heart  of 
the  homebuilding  that  can  go  on  in  our 
country  in  the  next  year.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Members  that  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  in  my  view,  there  will  be  no  help 
from  this  source  of  funding  for  home- 
building  for  single-family  houses  in  our 
country  in  the  next  year.  If  this  bill  is  not 
passed  and  other  legislation  is  introduced 
to  knock  out  mortgage  bonds  for  single- 
family  housing,  there  is  not  a  bond  attor- 
ney in  the  country  that  will  sign  an  opin- 
ion that  will  say  that  these  bonds  can  be 
used  for  single-family  houses.  If  the 
Members  are  interested  in  building 
houses  with  this  program  in  the  next 
year,  they  should  vote  for  this  legislation. 
They  may  want  to  go  to  the  Senate  and 
argue  for  different  kinds  of  restrictions. 
We  have  to  have  a  conference  with  them, 
and  we  have  to  take  some  kind  of  bill  to 
the  President's  desk.  But  I  would  urge  the 
Members  to  pass  the  bill  because  if  they 
do  not  pass  the  bill,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  going  to  be  mortgage  bond  financing 
for  any  houses  for  at  least  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlenian's  yielding.  The  gentleman 
knows  full  well  that  if  we  defeat  this 
legislation  today — the  ciurent  law  does 
provide  for  single-family  housing,  and 
most  States  have  now  placed  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  this  type  tax-exempt 
bonding  so  that  abuses  of  which  our  com- 
mittee was  alerted  are  now  controlled  by 
many  State  laws.  If  we  turn  down  the 
legislation  today,  the  current  law  would 
prevail  and  the  majority  of  our  50 
States  will  make  sure  that  said  abuses 
are  properly  restrained. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman  also 
well  knows  that  if  legislation  is  presented 
that  knocks  out   mortgage  bonds   for 


single-family  housing,  as  was  presented 
some  months  ago.  there  is  not  a  bonding 
attorney  in  this  country  who  is  going  to 
sign  an  opinion  that  says  you  can  use 
these  bonds,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
the  last  9  months  for  single-family 
housing. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  try  to  go  over  the  groimd  that  we 
covered  the  other  day.  Both  the  minority 
leader  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  have  been  gra- 
cious enough  to  extend  the  time  for  de- 
bate today.  I  do  want  to  respond  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Gephardt),  that  the  best  tiling  we 
can  do  today,  in  my  judgment,  is  vote 
this  legislation  down  so  that  pres- 
ent law  would  then  prevail.  The  concerns 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  properly  ex- 
presses would  be  taken  care  of  because 
current  law  would  allow  single-family 
housing. 

It  is  true  that  some  bond  counsels  are 
reluctant  to  issue  opinions  on  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  some  bond  programs  be- 
cause this  legislation  is  still  pending,  I 
still  say  that  if  we  voted  this  bill  dovra 
and  sent  it  back  to  committee  to  rework, 
which  I  think  we  should  do,  that  would 
not  prevent  the  bond  counsels  in  this 
country  from  saying  the  Congress  has 
not  made  a  decision  as  to  what  kind  of 
restrictions  they  want  to  put  on  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  current  law  would 
prevail.  If  we  do  nothing  this  year,  cur- 
rent law  will  prevail  because  the  bill  ac- 
tually will  die. 

The  bill  before  us  is  complicated,  con- 
fused, and  unworkable.  Current  law, 
coupled  with  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  bond  issues  by  States  and  localities, 
is  preferable  to  H.R.  5741,  even  with  the 
Downey  and  Gephardt  amendments. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey). 

n  1600 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman  has 
eloquently  expressed  a  point  of  view  that 
I  am  afraid  only  he  is  an  advocate  for. 
We  both  work  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  We  did  so  attempting  to  do 
away  with  the  restrictions  that  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  wanted.  The  best  we 
could  do  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  appears  in  the  product  you  see 
before  you.  There  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  that  some 
of  the  restrictions  go  too  far,  to  amend 
it  in  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  is  a 
viable  option. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bond  people — and 
I  know  some  of  us  pay  some  attention  to 
them—  have  taken  a  responsible  position. 
E.  F.  Hutton  has  written  us  to  support 
my  amendment.  They  are  the  ones  who 
originated  mortgage  revenue  bonds  for 
single  familv  residences  by  local  Issuers. 
They  recognize  not  only  the  short-term 
effect  that  the  gentleman  from  Missoiu-i 
(Mr.  Gephardt)  mentioned,  that  no  bond 
counsel  worth  his  salt  would  issue  an 
opinion,  but  the  long-term  aspect  is,  if 
we  allow  the  deluge  of  mortgage  revenue 
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bonds  to  continue,  not  only  wUl  it  be  a 
fantastic  drain  on  the  Treasury.  No.  1, 
but  No.  2.  it  will  probably  crowd  out  a 
whole  host  of  very  worthwhile  bond  is- 
sues and  probably  in  the  long  run  cause 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  destroy 
forever  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  With 
responsible  limitations,  these  mortgage 
bond  programs  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  applaud  their  responsible  posi- 
tion and  would  like  a  copy  of  their  let- 
ter to  me  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mabch  25,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dowotey, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conokessmam  Dowmkt:  ThU  letter 
Is  written  to  give  you  the  views  ot  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton  &  Company,  Inc.  on  H.R.  5741,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  Committee  devel- 
oped general  rule,  the  "Downey  Amendment." 
ment." 

As  you  are  aware,  E.  P.  Hutton  originated 
the  program  of  single  family  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  financing  by  local  Issuers,  and  Is 
the  Industry  leader  In  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  field.  These  programs  were  developed 
In  order  to  provide  housing  to  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  Americans  at  a  time  when 
they  could  not  otherwise  meet  large  down 
payments,  high  Interest  rates,  and  other 
significant  restrictions.  At  a  time  when  the 
housing  market  Is  significantly  depressed, 
these  programs  obviously  must  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  "Downey  Amendment"  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  goes  a  long  way 
toward  accomplishing  this  result.  We  rec- 
ognize that  some  criticisms  have  been  made 
of  some  of  these  programs.  This  amend- 
ment Is  intended  to  correct  thoee  problems 
while,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  housing 
within  the  reach  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come Americana. 

Consequently.  E.  P.  Hutton  endorses  the 
"Downey  Amendment"  and  supports  House 
passage  of  H.R.  5741.  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  practical  and  technical 
changes  must  be  developed  before  the  leg- 
islation becomes  law.  Through  this  legisla- 
tion, mortgage  revenue  bond  programs  can 
continue  to  nrovlde  a  viable  route  to  home 
ownership  for  deserving  Americana. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  James  Lopp  n. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  short- 
term  concern  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  tsdks  about  in 
terms  of  oolnlons  and  there  is  a  long- 
term  aspect  of  devouring  the  goose  that 
is  laying  some  of  these  golden  eggs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  everyone  to  rec- 
ognize the  compromise,  understand  that 
it  allows  mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  go 
ahead  with  some  restrictions  and  it  is 
eminently  better  than  no  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  U  I  have  the  time,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  collesigue 
from  New  York  who  I  think  has 
made  sure  that  we  have  a  bet- 
ter product  here  today  than  clearly 
the  original  legislation.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  basic  elements  and  formulas 
that  the  gentleman  tried  to  introduce. 
That  is  clearly  a  better  product  than  the 
original  legislation  which  even  the  chair- 
man and  my  ranking  m«nber  acknowl- 
edge. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today  Is  long  over- 
due. It  is  also  far  from  pertect.  But  the 
Downey  amendment  does  provide  a  ve- 
hicle for  moving  toward  a  responsible 
and  effective  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program.  There  is  little  question  that  an 
effective  housing  assistance  program  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  people  Is 
desperately  needed  at  this  time. 

Mortgage  revenue  bond  programs  rat- 
able low-  and  moderate-income  people 
to  purchase  homes  they  could  otherwise 
not  afford,  through  the  below  market 
Interest  rates  that  are  financed  through 
the  sale  of  tax-exempt  bonds.  Such  pro- 
grams have  several  distinct  advantages 
over  any  type  of  Federal  alternative. 
Control  of  the  programs  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  officials.  Ex- 
pensive and  extensive  redtape  Is  elimi- 
nated. Assistance  can  be  targeted  to 
provide  a  special  incentive  for  home 
buyers  to  purchase  homes  In  areas  in 
need  of  revltalization. 

Some  type  of  legislation  restricting 
the  use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  is 
warranted.  Congress  should  not  oon- 
dcwie.  and  the  Treasury  cannot  afford,  to 
subsidize  housing  for  the  wealthy.  Both 
States  and  cities  have  proven,  however, 
that  simple  purchase  price  and  Income 
eligibility  requirements  can  prevent 
abuse.  Since  1973,  the  Minnesota  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agency,  using  these  limita- 
tions, has  provided  9,000  single  family 
mortgage  loans  to  families  with  an  aver- 
age income  of  $12,000. 

If  anything,  the  restrictions  in  the 
Downey  amendment  are  too  severe.  The 
5 -percent  market  ceiling  will  preclude 
many  cities  from  participation,  simply 
because  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
for  issues  to  go  around.  The  bill  is  ad- 
ministratively burdensome.  It  Is  my 
hope,  and  expectation,  however,  that 
the  Senate  will  provide  us  with  a  more 
workable  program.  If  improvements  an 
not  made,  I  will  not  support  a  final  con- 
ference report. 

In  summary,  then,  the  Downey 
amendment  is  the  lesser  of  three  evils. 
The  first  alternative  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  tax-exempts  for  housing  altogether, 
shuts  down  an  effective  means  of  pro- 
viding housing  assistance  at  a  time 
when  both  purchase  prices  and  Interest 
rates  are  achieving  historical  highs.  The 
second  alternative,  to  vote  against  the 
Downey  amendmrait  and  then  the  bill 
itself,  leaves  us  with  the  unlimited  use 
of  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  That  would 
invite  a  glut  of  issues  on  the  market  and 
a  Treasury  loss  our  eoHiomy  cannot  tol- 
erate. The  third,  and  only  viable  alter- 
native, is  to  use  the  Downey  amendment 
as  a  stepping  stone  toward  the  develcv- 
ment  in  the  other  body  of  a  reasonable, 
responsible,  and  much  needed  housing 
assistance  program  that  is  already 
months  overdue.  I  believe  that  is  the 
choice  of  the  sponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  know  it  Is  my  ch(dce. 

The  committee  had  laid  a  difficult 
choice  before  the  House  today.  Obviously 
we  need  some  form  of  municipal  bond 


financing  for  housing.  The  committee 
has  decided  that. 

There  is  also  an  obvious  need  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
Treasury  which  unlimited  use  of  bonds 
would  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
done  its  best  to  come  up  with  a  work- 
able compromise.  In  my  judgment,  that 
compromise  is  insufficient.  The  5-percent 
cap  is  not  enough  to  have  a  useful  pro- 
gram and  It  is  particularly  insufficient 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  other  mc«ey 
available  to  finance  the  building  of 
homes. 

However,  in  my  best  judgment  the 
passage  of  this  bill  with  all  the  amend- 
ments now  pending  to  it  is  the  best  way 
that  we  can  resolve  our  problem.  If  we 
are  to  take  the  advice  of  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
sELOi)  and  defeat  the  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment we  are  most  likely  to  have  no 
municipal  bond  financing  of  this  kind  of 
housing.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  this  House,  particularly  those 
people  who  want  to  see  this  type  of  fi- 
nancing made  available  for  at  least  some 
housing,  and  particularly  those  who  have 
the  hope  as  I  do  that  the  cap  can  be  ex- 
panded in  the  other  body,  to  vote  for  all 
the  amendments  to  this  bill,  most  partic- 
ularly the  Downey  amendment,  and 
then  to  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  there  are  but  two  alter- 
natives other  than  this  bill  that  can  hap- 
pen today.  The  first  is  that  there  be  un- 
limited financing,  which  this  budget 
cannot  stand  and  nobody  here  wants  It 
to  stand.  The  second  is  that  there  would 
be  no  such  financing  for  homes  at  all. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evaks)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  KR.  5741 
because  of  the  restrictions  proposed  be- 
ing unrealistic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  by  now  become 
clear  to  every  observer  of  our  economy 
that  this  country  is  facing  a  housing 
cost  problem  of  serious  proporticms.  Al- 
though thrift  Institutions  have  tradi- 
tionally suppUed  the  financing  for  hrane 
ownership  in  America,  rising  interest 
rates  and  the  emerging  shortage  of  loan- 
able capital  have  made  it  increasingly 
difQcult  for  most  members  of  our  so- 
ciety to  afford  to  purchase  a  new  home. 
Extr«nely  high  downpayment  require- 
ments and  heavy  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments—and evrai  the  outright  unavail- 
ability of  mortgage  funds  In  some 
areas— are  forcmg  many  would-be 
homebuyers  to  indefinitely  dday  their 
purchases. 

Unfortunately,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  these  disruptive 
conditions  extend  far  beyond  the  den^ 
of  affordable  housing  to  aU  but  the 
wealthy.  Jobs  in  the  construction  and 
related  industries  are  lost.  Communities 
suffer  the  loss  of  property  and  sales  tax 
revenues.  Neighborhoods  and  surround- 
ing urban  areas  are  not  revitalized.  The 
most  fundamental  aspect  of  the  "Amwl- 
can  dream"  Is  pulled  away  from  the 
grasp  of  the  average  family. 

Let  me  also  Just  mention  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  avaUabUlty  of  housing 
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stitution  imposes  definite  limits  upon  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  local 
activities  on  the  basis  of  the  commerce 
clause. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  the  intent 
of  the  framers  as  established  in  the  10th 
amendment.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  have  its  hand 
in  every  activity  that  is  initiated  at  the 
local  level  which  manages  to  overcome 
excessive  Federal  interference  and  ac- 
tually provide  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
general  public. 

By  defeating  this  ill-founded  proposal, 
the  House  wiU  go  a  long  way  toward 
redefining  the  legitimate  Federal-State 
relationship  that  was  originally  and 
quite  properly  stated  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  HJt. 
5741  are  using  a  few,  isolated  examples 
of  abuse  in  these  otherwise  responsible 
programs  to  deny  housing  to  a  large 
number  of  American  families.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  programs 
have  used  sensible  income  and  purchase 
price  limitations  to  target  the  funds  to 
those  people  who  are  in  the  greatest  need 
to  get  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  hous- 
ing market.  Even  if  you  ignore  the  in- 
tent of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
to  reserve  most  powers  of  government  to 
local  officials,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
highly  successful  record  of  locally  issued 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  deserves  this 
extraordinary  degree  of  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  proposal  and  lift  the  cloud  over  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds.  The  use  of  these  bonds  will 
provide  affordable  housing  to  people  who 
have  probably  never  directly  benefited 
from  such  an  important  government  pro- 
gram and  prevent  the  impending  collapse 
of  the  most  significant  single  industry  in 
our  entire  economy— housing.  The  con- 
tinued availability  of  unrestricted  reve- 
nue bonds  will  aUow  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  large  numbers  of 
American  families  with  desperately 
needed  home  financing. 

These  are  the  families  who  have 
worked,  and  saved,  and  dreamed  of  ac- 
quiring their  own  homes,  but  who  have 
been  denied  that  opportimity  due  to 
economic  conditions  caused  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  both  the  limitations 
imr-osed  on  Federal  activities  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  responsibility  to  thou- 
sands of  American  famUles  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  achieve  their 
share  of  the  American  Dream.  I  again 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  defeat 
this  unwise  legislation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  with  the  Downey 
amendment.  I  regret  the  necessity  for  it. 
The  housing  industry  is  hurting  very 
badly  but  we  have  to  look  at  the  long- 
term  condition  that  we  are  getting  into 
as  well  as  the  short-term  impact.  I  hope 
we  will  do  nothing  irreversible  to  damage 
conventional  mortgage  financing  by 
opening   the   flood-gates    of   mortgage 


financing  outside  the  tax  system,  whicli 
the  failure  to  impose  some  reasonable 
limit  today,  would  result  in. 

Now  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
us  here  have  inveighed  against  tax  shel- 
ters in  the  past.  The  ultimate  tax  shelter 
is  the  tax  exempt  bond.  You  can  do  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  things  for  poor  people 
and  everyone  else  with  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  that  are  not  subject  to  taxation. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  if  we 
open  the  fioodgates,  here  today,  you  can 
be  sure  there  will  be  efforts  to  cut  back, 
even  though  there  are  constitutional 
impediments  to  do  so,  on  the  right  to  use 
tax  exempt  bonds  for  all  the  worthy 
things  they  are  used  for  at  this  time  in- 
cluding industrial  development  bonds 
and  the  conventional  financing  of  capi- 
tal investments  for  cities. 

We  have  compromised  this  measure 
in  many  ways.  We  have  wound  up  with 
a  compromise  mesisure  which  would  per- 
mit, tmder  the  transition  rule,  $14.3  bil- 
lion of  financing  and  that  in  itself  is  a 
dramatic  aid  to  the  housing  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  long-term  implications  for  the 
thrift  institutions.  They  are  having  a 
very  difficult  time  at  this  point  but  we 
must  eventually  go  back  to  that  type  of 
conventional  financing  or  undergo  a 
complete  restructuring  of  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  mortgage  financing.  This  is  a  good 
compromise.  It  is  something  that  will  put 
a  ceiling  of  some  sort  on  the  issuance  of 
tax  exempt  bonds.  It  will  avoid  some  of 
the  abuses  we  all  know  would  result  if  it 
were  left  wide  open.  If  we  permit  this 
compromise  to  pass,  there  will  not  be  the 
temptation  to  file  the  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  once  again  put  the  bond 
attorneys  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  can  approve  bonds  for  this  purpose. 
For  this  reason  we  do  need  some  sort  of 
conclusion  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  it  has  taken  so 
long  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I 
know  the  Senate  will  liberalize  it  further. 

1  hope  that  we  can  work  together  to  see 
that  we  wind  up  with  a  reasonable  rule 
in  the  long  run  that  will  be  helpful  not 
lust  to  the  housing  industry  but  to  the 
traditional  mode  of  finance  that  has 
been  so  useful  to  the  country. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  think  the  Members 
should  understand.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  critical  vote  is  for  the  committee 
amendment.  That  is  the  substance  of  the 
bill  and  we  are  asking  for  an  aye  vote  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  Jenkins)  . 

Mr.  JENKINS.  At  th's  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  as 
a  former  home  builder  I  stand  in  support 
of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  and 
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after  careful  consideration.  I  think  if  we 
really  want  to  help  home  builders  in  this 
crisis,  at  this  time,  we  need  to  pass  this 
bill,  send  it  over  to  the  Senate,  work  out 
our  differences  and  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion so  we  can  make  the  necessary  bonds 
and  be  able  to  provide  some  new,  long  in- 
terest dollars  for  home  builders. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
game  in  town  today  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  really  help  the  home- 
builders  and  to  do  so  we  have  got  to 
vote  for  the  Downey  amendment,  the 
committee  amendment,  and  vote  this  bill 

out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  homebuilders  are 
asking  for  leadership.  We  have  to  re- 
spond, today. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  home- 
builders  are  saying,  "Let  us  kill  this  bill, 
let  us  do  away  with  it,"  but  for  their 
long-term  benefit,  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  we  must 
vote  for  this  bill.  To  do  otherwise  will 
really  mean  that  we  will  write  off  in  the 
next  5  years  all  of  our  thrift  institutions 
and  our  savings  and  loan  associations 
who  do  most  of  the  financing  for  the 
housing  industry,  because  they  will  get 
out  of  the  housing  business,  totally;  they 
will  totally  get  out  of  housing  and  get 
into  other  areas  of  flnancing.  I  fear  this 
prospect.  I  fear  what  such  a  result  would 
do  to  the  housing  industry  for  years  to 
zome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  the  day  if  we 
want  to  help  homebuilding.  long  term. 
We  have  to  go  with  this  committee  bill. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  some  of  the  restrictions  will  be 
lifted  in  the  Senate,  but  if  we  do  not  sup- 
port, today,  this  particular  bill,  then  we 
will  have  done  a  grave  disservice  to 
homebuilding  throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  as  many 
homebuilders  as  anyone  and  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  a  vote  today  for  this  bill  is  the 
only  vote  that  we  can  sincerely  give  in 
behalf  of  the  homebuilders.  I  urge  sup- 
port. 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
often  said  that  action  is  better  than  no 
action  and  in  no  case  is  this  point  more 
exemplified  than  when  discussing  H.R. 
5741,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  of  1979. 

Since  the  introduction  of  its  predeces- 
sor H.R.  3712,  the  bond  market  In  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia  as  well  as 
many  other  areas  of  the  country  has  be- 
come nonexistent.  Not  only  has  this  leg- 
islation halted  issues  which  were  in  the 
works,  it  has  set  limitations  which  make 
future  bond  sales  in  West  Virginia 
doubtful. 

I,  as  very  other  Member  of  this  body, 
believe  we  must  eliminate  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment expenditures;  however,  I  ques- 
tion the  logic  of  eliminating  so  useful  a 
program  at  this  crucial  time.  Yesterday, 
the  National  Association  of  Homebuild- 
ers reported  that  new  starts  last  month 
declined  6  percent.  This  was  the  largest 
single  drop  since  the  recession  in  1973. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  housing  industry 
is  the  first  sector  of  the  economy  to  suffer 
the  effects  of  a  recession,  if  this  Is,  In 
fact,  the  case  then  we  are  truly  in  the 
midst  of  a  recession. 

In  1978  in  my  home  State  of  West  Vir- 


ginia there  were  7,439  housing  units 
started.  These  had  an  economic  value  of 
$347  million,  resulted  in  the  direct  em- 
ployment of  3,995  people  by  the  housing 
industry  and  6,933  individuals  in  related 
industries.  Under  H.R.  5741,  3,270  hous- 
ing unit  sales  will  be  lost,  10,928  will  be 
lost  or  jeopardized,  $206  million  will  be 
lost  in  wages  and  $832  million  will  be  lost 
hi  local  economic  activity.  This  Is  not  the 
answer  to  a  problem  but  rather  the  cre- 
ation of  another  problem. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  this  program  has  become  a 
tremendous  drain  on  the  Treasury  and 
that  fraud  within  the  program  is  ramp- 
ant. However,  are  we  to  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  dirty  bath  water.  By  enact- 
ing this  legislation  in  its  present  form 
we  are  eliminating  a  vital  source  of 
mortgage  money  for  many  small,  rural 
communities  throughout  the  country. 
While  some  define  the  transition  rules 
as  too  generous.  I  question  whether  any 
new  bonds  will  be  issued  under  the 
qualified  mortgage  bond  limitations  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  Certainly,  my 
home  State  will  find  it  had  to  meet  the 
income  limitation  of  115  percent  of  the 
median  family  mcome  in  the  SMSA. 

HJl.  5741  represents  a  futile  effort  to 
solve  a  problem  whose  roots  are  sowed 
into  our  economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  legislation  and  replace  it 
with  the  development  of  a  program  to 
stimulate  rather  than  stifle  the  home 
construction  industry  in  the  United 
States  .9 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5741,  the  Mortgage  Sub- 
sidy Bond  Tax  Act  of  1979,  with  com- 
mittee amendments. 

We  are  all  aware  that  fewer  and  fewer 
American  families  can  afford  a  home 
of  their  own;  the  number  of  people  in 
the  covmtry  who  will  be  financially  able 
to  purchase  a  home  in  1980  is  estimated 
at  5  percent  or  less.  In  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut,  as  in  States  across  the 
Nation,  housing  starts  are  down,  mort- 
gage money  is  tight,  downpayments  are 
harder  to  scrape  together,  and  mortgage 
payments  are  already  beyond  the  means 
of  most  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons. 

Young  families  who  have  been  scrimp- 
ing and  saving  for  years  to  be  able  to  buy 
a  modest  home  now  find  they  will  have 
to  scrimp  and  save  several  more  years 
to  afford  an  even  more  modest  home 
than  they  expected— if,  that  is,  they 
can  eventually  afford  a  home  at  all. 
A  house  that  sold  in  1979  for  about 
$65,000,  at  a  15-percent  interest  rate, 
required  a  mortgage  payment  of  $700 
per  month.  This  same  house  wiU  cost 
$100,000  to  $110,000  in  1984,  according 
to  figures  from  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
These  figures  are  all  well  beyond  the 
means  of  most  of  the  people  I  talk  to  in 
Connecticut,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues find  the  same  situation  in  their 
constituencies. 

Just  as  frustrating  is  the  fact  that 
decent,  affordable,  multlfamUy,  rental 
housing  is  not  available  for  these  young 
families  either.  Construction  money 
costs  so  much— over  20-percent  Interest 
in  most  places  today— that  developers 


and  investors  have  sharply  decreased 
the  construction  of  unsubsidized  units 
because  rents  from  low-  suid  moderate- 
income  units  are  too  low  to  cover  con- 
struction and  operating  costs. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  ad- 
dresses many  of  these  problems.  I  feel 
that  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  to  be  commoided 
for  reaching  a  compromise  on  this  much 
disputed  piece  of  legislation.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  about  B.R.  6741 
providing  the  solution  to  the  problems 
facing  the  bonding  and/ or  housing  mar- 
ket or  about  it  being  a  measure  of  our 
commitment  to  achieving  a  balanced 
budget.  The  claims  may  well  be  true;  I 
do  not  intend  to  argue  the  merits  of 
these  claims. 

What  I  feel  is  the  most  attractive  and 
more  important  aspect  of  H.R.  5741  is 
the  fact  that  it  will  make  cheaper  mort- 
gage money  available  to  the  people  who 
need  it  most  to  put  a  decent  roof  over 
their  heads  and  less  expensive  construc- 
tion money  to  developers  as  an  incentive 
to  providing  low-  and  moderate-income 
rental  units  for  people  who  still  cannot 
afford  a  house.  The  Income  and  price 
limitations  placed  on  the  use  of  revenue 
generated  by  the  tax-exempted  bonds 
assures  that  those  people  who  need  it 
most  will  be  helped  by  the  mortgage  sub- 
sidy. And  the  ceiling  on  bond  Issuance 
will  both  reduce  projected  revenue  loss 
and  deter  destruction  of  the  bond  mar- 
ket by  preventing  the  flooding  of  the 
market  with  tax  exempt  mortgage  bonds. 

The  Connecticut  Housing  Finance 
Authority  (CHFA)  and  other  housing 
finance  authorities  favor  the  limitations 
on  the  Issuance  of  these  bonds  and, 
while  not  totally  supporting  all  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  5741,  feel  the  legislation 
should  be  passed  by  the  House.  I  heartily 
concur. 

It  is,  right  now,  most  Important  to 
keep  organizations  like  CHPA  in  busi- 
ness while  we  work  on  long-term  solu- 
tions to  the  dilemmas  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  housing  problem.  CHFA 
issues  $300  million  in  housing  bonds  an- 
nually; these  bonds  have  provided, 
among  others,  over  200  units  of  elderly 
housing  and  over  500  imits  of  subsidized 
housing.  One  attorney  in  my  district 
tells  me  that  the  only  real  estate  closings 
he  has  handled  in  months  are  on  mort- 
gages issued  by  CHFA.  The  housing  prob- 
lem still  exists  in  Connecticut,  but  these 
are  pretty  impressive  stopgap  measures. 

Let  us  not  continue  to  do  nothing  for 
the  sake  of  seeking  a  "better  solution" 
while  good  temporary  solutions  are 
tossed  aside.  I  am,  therefore,  urging  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  with  committee  amend- 
ments, and  to  send  the  legislation  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  their  consid- 
eration.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Na- 
tion's soaring  inflation  rate  is  having  an 
adverse  and  disproportionate  impact  on 
an  important  segment  of  owr  popula- 
tion—first-time home  buyers  of  low,  or 
moderate  income.  "Hie  passage  of  HJl. 
5741,  as  amended,  would  effectively  help 
to  combat  this  serious  problem. 

This  legislation  would  insure  a  2 -year 
continuance  of  the  mortgage  bond  pro- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation,  as 
amended,  would  insure  that  an  extremely 
valuable  domestic  program  can  continue 
on  an  improved  basis.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  striving  to  ease  the  economic  burden 
being  borne  by  the  consumer,  we  cannot 
afford  to  abandon  an  already  existing 
and  proven  program  aimed  at  helping  to 
achieve  that  important  goal.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
passage  of  this  responsible  and  necessary 
measure.^ 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5741,  the  Mortgage  Sub- 
sidy Bond  Tax  Act,  and  ask  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  support  the  bill 
on  final  passage  if  the  Downey  and  Gep- 
hardt amendments  are  adopted. 

H.R.  5741  would  target  the  mortgage 
bond  program  under  which  cities  and 
States  sell  tax-exempt  bonds  to  raise 
funds  for  home  mortgages,  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  It  would  fur- 
ther allow  these  programs  to  continue 
for  2  years. 

Passage  of  H.R.  5741  with  the  commit- 
tee amendments  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  communities  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  New  Jersey 
neighborhood  loan  program  2  years  ago, 
more  than  5,300  families  in  39  commu- 
nities have  been  assisted  in  purchasing 
homes. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  more  than 
4,700  homeowners  have  participated  in 
the  home  improvement  loan  program 
which  enabled  these  families  to  make 
necessary  repairs  to  their  homes,  often 
with  the  result  of  making  these  houses 
more  energy-efficient. 

In  my  hometown,  Jersey  City,  the 
Montgomery  Gateway  project  is  depend- 
ent upon  funds  from  the  New  Jersey 
Mortgage  Finance  Agency  to  facilitate 
construction  of  townhouses  which  will 
provide  housing  to  nearly  150  families. 
These  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies are  contributing  to  the  stability  of 
New  Jersey's  communities.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  homeown- 
ers are  three  times  more  likely  to  vote 
than  are  other  citizens.  Homeowners  are 
more  inclined  to  participate  in  civic  af- 
fairs, more  apt  to  monitor  crime  in  their 
neighborhoods,  more  concerned  about 
the  services  in  their  community,  espe- 
cially their  schools. 

In  closing.  I  would  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  committee 
amendments  and  the  bill.  This  is  the  best 
bill  that  we  could  report  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  is  a  true  com- 
promise. There  was  give  and  take  on 
both  sides.  Now.  it  is  imperative  that  we 
go  forward  with  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today  so  that  housing  pro- 
grams which  are  already  underway  in 
many  States  can  continue  with  some  as- 
surance of  the  parameters  permitted  by 
the  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendments 
to  H.R.  5741,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond 
Tax  Act  of  1979.  There  are  seven  good 
reasons  to  support  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  5741. 

First.  The  biggest  housing  problem  in 
the  country  today  is  inflation.  To  com- 
bat inflation  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
raised  interest  rates,  and  Congress  is  try- 


ing to  balance  the  budget.  Unless  we  pass 
these  committee  amendments  an  entire 
industry  will  be  able  to  make  an  end  run 
around  these  antl-infiation  efforts. 

Second.  This  year  we  want  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  committee  amendments 
will  save  the  American  taxpayer  more 
than  $600  million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  By 
1984  it  is  estimated  that  these  amend- 
ments would  save  taxpayers  more  than 
$8  billion  annually. 

Third.  Tax  spending  programs— like 
any  other  entitlement  program — cannot 
be  controlled  without  strict  limitations 
on  eligibility  requirements.  Without  this 
bill  there  win,  in  effect,  be  no  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
spent  on  mortgage  subsidies.  And  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  stop  communities  wlio 
decide  to  subsidize  mortgages  on  expen- 
sive condominiums  because  it  is  politi- 
cally attractive  to  do  so. 

Fourth.  Less  than  50  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar lost  to  the  Treasury  on  account  of 
these  bonds  actually  ends  up  reducing 
the  cost  of  a  home  for  a  family  with  a 
bond  subsidized  mortgage.  The  rest  goes 
to  the  people  whose  business  is  buying 
and  selling  tax-exempt  bonds.  If  we  are 
really  trying  to  cut  out  waste  in  Federal 
programs  it  behooves  us  to  pass  these 
committee  amendments  whlr^  place 
strict  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which 
this  expensive  subsidy  can  be  used. 

Fifth.  Communities  across  the  coun- 
try depend  upon  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
help  them  finance  schools,  sewers,  and 
other  vital  capital  projects.  Without  lim- 
itations on  the  use  of  housing  bonds 
there  will  be  a  glut  on  the  tax-exempt 
bond  market,  which  will  drive  up  the  in- 
terest rates  that  communities  will  have 
to  pay  for  their  capital  construction 
bonds. 

Sixth.  If  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
these  bonds  are  allowed  to  be  issued  it 
will  play  havoc  with  our  efforts  to  in- 
sure equity  in  our  Federal  income  tax 
system.  Massive  amounts  of  tax-exempt 
income  will  end  up  in  the  hands  of  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  thus  reducing  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  income  tax, 
unless  we  pass  these  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Seventh.  The  transition  rule  proposed 
by  the  committee  is  necessary  to  insure 
an  orderly  transition  to  the  new  rules 
provided  imder  this  bill. 

I  urge  support  of  the  committee 
amendments.* 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  offer  this  explanation  of  my  vote 
against  H.R.  5741  earlier  today.  I  did 
not  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  ini- 
tially considered  this  bill  nor  do  I  now 
favor  the  unrestricted  use  of  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds  as  a  mortgage  subsidy 
program.  However,  the  economy,  espe- 
cially that  facing  the  homebuilding  and 
buying  sector,  has  deteriorated  signifi- 
cantly since  we  first  considered  this  mat- 
ter. Further,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  relief  in  sight  for  this  dis- 
tressed sector  of  the  economy. 

Therefore,  I  voted  against  this  bill.  I 
do  favor  and  have  urged  ofiBcials  in 
State  government  in  Loulsicma  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  home  building 
industry  from  my  State  to  immediately 
introduce  and  support  legislation  at  the 
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State  level  to  limit  the  use  of  these 
bonds.  I  have  always  believed  that  if 
regulations  are  necessary,  they  are  bet- 
ter done  at  the  State  level  than  the  Fed- 
eral I  received  assurances  from  both 
that  an  effort  to  this  end  will  soon  be 
attempted. 
Restrictions  are  necessary  for  basically 

four  reasons: 

First,  the  imrestricted  use  of  these 
bonds  will  eventually  crowd  from  the 
market  bonds  for  governmental  pur- 
poses, such  as  streets,  schools,  dramage. 
and  other  programs.  This  was  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  tax  exempt  local  govern- 
ment t)onds  and  excessive  use  of  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  mortgages  will  pre- 
vent these  governmental  use  bonds  from 
being  sold  or  require  them  to  pay  a 
higher  interest  rate  which  means  the 
taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
property  tax  to  repay  them. 

Second,  there  have  been  abuses  in  the 
use  of  these  bonds  for  mortgages  in  the 
past.  The  program  should  be  restricted 
to  those  persons  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  a  mortgage  and  who  we  deshre  to 
see  have  the  abiUty  to  share  that  part  of 
the  American  dream  of  owning  their  own 
home. 

Third,  there  must  be  a  threshold  or 
limit  as  to  when  these  bonds  for  mort- 
gages can  and  cannot  be  used.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  these  bonds  will  always  be 
able  to  provide  mortgage  funds  cheaper 
than  conventional  private  enterprise 
lending  sources,  and  consumers  will  al- 
ways want  the  cheapest  mortgage  rate 
they  can  get,  regardless  of  whether  it 
comes  from  a  Government  or  private 
source.  Therefore,  it  is  not  hard  to  envi- 
sion the  eventual  demise  of  the  private 
lending  industry  if  the  use  of  these  bonds 
is  not  restricted. 

Fourth  and  finsUy,  the  use  of  these 
bonds  will  divert  efforts  and  attention 
from  true,  long-term,  free  enterprise  so- 
lutions to  the  current  housing  crisis.  We 
need    badly    to    stimulate    additional 
incentives  to  open  or  add  to  savings  ac- 
counts  to  provide  the  funds  in  local 
lending  institutions  for  home  building 
and  purchasing.  Solving  inflation  and 
creating  this  incentive  is  really  the  long- 
term  and  proper  solution  to  the  current 
housing  problems.  The  recent  $200  on 
a  single  taxpayer's  return  and  $400  on  a 
joint  taxpayer's  return  interest  dividend 
exclusion  which  I  was  successful  in  hav- 
ing made  a  part  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
biU  is  but  a  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. That  must  be  expanded  upon  in  the 
near  future  as  well  as  made  permanent. 
Therefore,  I  voted  again-st  this  b=ll  not 
because  of  my  support  for  the  unrestrict- 
ed use  of  bonds  for  mortgage  subsidies, 
but  because  the  current  situation  is  so 
disastrous  that  something  must  be  done 
and  also  because  I  expect  and  fuUv  intend 
to  support  proper  regulations  at  the  State 
level  to  restrict  the  use  of  these  bonds.* 
•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  several  weeks,  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  real  estate  agents, 
home  builders  and  subcontractors  plead- 
ing for  relief  from  President  Carters 
economic  policies.  I  have  talked  to  build- 
ers from  my  congressional  district  who 
have  informed  me  that  they  have  not 
sold  a  single  housing  unit  since  Septem- 


ber. In  short,  the  housing  industry  has 
come  to  a  screeching  halt  at  the  expense 
of  potential  buyers,  home  owners,  and 
those  involved  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  last  year,  the  total  cost  of  a  25- 
year,  $40,000  home  mortgage  has  in- 
creased more  than  $60,000  due  to  in- 
creases in  interest  rates.  The  average 
American  simply  can  no  longer  afford 
monthly  house  payments  in  excess  of 
$550. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  further  curtail 
the  availability  of  fimds  to  finance  home 
mortgages.  I  have  been  informed,  for 
examole,  that  passage  of  H.R.  5741  would 
eliminate  a  potential  of  $100  million 
which  would  otherwise  be  available 
to  lending  institutions  at  reasonable 
rates  to  keep  the  housing  industry 
healthy. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  Con- 
gress can  even  consider  a  bill  which 
would  further  worsen  the  housing  situa- 
tion. At  a  time  when  thousands  of  home 
builders  are  facing  bankruptcy  within 
the  next  few  months,  I  realize  the  Pres- 
ident has  adopted  a  philosophy  that  the 
only  way  to  combat  inflation  is  to  will- 
fully drive  our  economy  Into  a  recession. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  more  posi- 
tive approach  and  feel  we  must  develop 
a  program  designed  to  promote  savings 
and  reduce  mortgage  rates.  It  is  obivous 
that  the  administration  has  completely 
lost  control  of  the  economy.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  under  the  President's  20-20 
program — that  is  20  percent  inflation 
coupled  with  20  percent  interest  rates — 
the  American  people  can  no  longer  fl- 
nance  home  mortgages. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  act  to  bring 
the  economy  under  control,  the  entire 
housing  industry  will  completely  col- 
lapse marking  the  beginning  of  the  worst 
recession  since  the  1930's.  If  this  measure 
passes,  we  can  circle  March  26,  1980,  as 
the  date  that  the  recession  started. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill.* 
*  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  this  afternoon,  KH. 
5741,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  of  1979  and  the  three  committee 
amendments  thereto  represent  changes 
which  are  much  in  order.  As  a  whole, 
these  modifications  of  present  law  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  abuses  which  have 
surfaced  during  the  past  few  years  as 
mortgage  money  has  become  more  and 
more  costly  to  the  public.  Originally,  it 
was  Congress"  intent  to  provide  reduced 
interest  rates  to  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  so  that  they  could  achieve 
the  great  American  dream  of  owning 
their  own  home.  Since  revenue  bonds  are 
tax  exempt,  the  issuer,  usuallv  a  State  or 
local  governmental  entity,  can  offer  lower 
interest  rates  to  purchasers  of  the  bond 
and  then  turn  around  and  provide  loans 
to  home  buyers  at  below  market  rate. 

The  bonds  are  a  boon  for  families  In 
States  where  usury  ceilings  have  caused 
mortgage  money  to  dry  up.  Mortgages 
financed  by  the  bonds  carry  an  interest 
rate  of  one  to  three  percentage  points 
below  conventional  rates.  As  a  result, 
with  each  new  issue  because  of  the  ever 
Increasing  demand,  the  eliglbUity  ceil- 
ings were  expanded.  This  culminated  in  a 
July  1978,  offering  of  $100  million  worth 


of  bonds  by  the  city  of  Chicago  to  finance 
homes  for  families  with  incomes  of 
$40,000  or  less. 

Were  this  pattern  to  continue  It  was 
estimated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  that  the  1978-79  $155  million 
cost  to  the  Treasury  would  escalate  to 
$11.7  billion  by  1984.  At  a  time  when  the 
President  is  trying  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  because  of  its  InherenUy 
Inflationary  impact,  it  seems  illogical  to 
provide  an  open  ended  check  for  cir- 
cumventing that  policy. 

Simultaneously,  the  activity  in  the 
housing  revenue  bond  market  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  competitiwi  for  the 
limited  pool  of  dollars  in  the  tax  exempt 
market.  This  has  acted  to  push  up  the 
Interest  rate  on  the  more  traditional  uses 
of  tax  exempt  financing  such  as  schools, 
fire  houses,  poUce  stations,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  and  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

While  the  amount  of  interest  increase 
is  not  easily  verlflable,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  normally  stable  munici- 
pal bond  and  money  market  will  experi- 
ence increases  of  between  four  and  seven 
basic  points  for  each  additional  $1  bil- 
Uon  in  bond  issues.  In  addition,  the  su- 
perior ratings  usually  earned  by  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds  may  make  them  more 
attractive  than  general  obligation  bonds 
which  are  less  highly  rated,  thus  adding 
to  the  upward  pressure  on  general  obli- 
gation interest  rates.  The  result  would 
have  been  to  price  the  traditional  uses 
of  the  tax  exempt  bond  out  of  the  market 
were  mortgage  revenue  bonds  not 
brought  under  control. 

The  bill  we  are  debating  along  with 
the  Downey  and  Gephardt  amendments, 
which  are  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendments  would :  eliminate  the  abuses 
which  have  cropped  up  over  the  years; 
redirect  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  to 
those  who  truly  need  assistance;  help 
revitalize  economically  depressed  com- 
munities, reduce  the  pressure  on  the  tax 
exempt  market  and  control  the  drain 
on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

What  we  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
done  and  are  asking  you  to  ratify  is  to 
impose  specific  standards  and  niles  on 
the  once  unfettered  mortgage  revenue 
bond  market. 

To  begin  with,  we  established  new 
rules  for  multifamily  rental  housing 
projects  financed  by  mortgage  revenue 
bonds.  We  would  require  ttiat  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  imlts  In  a  project  be 
occupied  by  individuals  of  low  or  mod- 
erate income.  To  meet  this  qualification 
one  would  have  to  comply  with  the  cur- 
rent leased  housing  program  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
While  we  wanted  to  Insure  that  some 
housing  would  oe  set  aside  for  low  In- 
come families,  we  declined  to  impose 
across  the  board  income  limitations  be- 
cause by  allowing  middle  and  upper  mid- 
dle class  families  to  qualify  as  tenants 
in  these  projects  they  will  become  eco- 
nomically viable.  For  the  weU  off  can  af- 
ford to  help  defray  the  cost  of  providing 
rental  units  to  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families.  At  the  same  time,  our  ex- 
perience over  the  years  has  shown  us 
that  a  housing  project  solely  consisting 
of  low  income  households  are  just  not 
viable. 
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We  also  bdopted  a  liberal  transition 
rule  which  provides  for  existing  and 
housing  projjects  proposed  prior  to  April 
24,  1979,  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  lo^er  interest  rates  that  mort- 
gage revenufe  bonds  facilitate.  In  my  dis- 
trict alone,  t  lis  will  mean  that  some  5.080 
units  of  mu]  tifamily  housing  at  a  devel- 
oianent  cost  of  almost  $221  milli(Hi  will 
not  lose  thei  r  tax  exempt  status  and  thus 
be  forced  to  enter  an  already  prohibitive 
mortgage  narket.  Were  these  existing 
projects  nol  exempted  the  increase  in 
monthly  rer  bal  payments  would  in  some 
cases  have  d  mbled  under  current  market 
conditions. 

In  the  ar>a  of  single  family  houses, 
we  have  es  ablished   a  set  of  criteria 
which  will  loth  target  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  t<i  low  and  moderate  income 
households  ^hile  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  an  inductoent  for  people  to  resettle 
in  targeted  (  epressed  areas.  Essentially, 
the  Downey  unendment  would  limit  eli- 
gibility to:  Jlrst,  mortgagors  who  have 
not  owned  i    home  during  the  past  3 
years;  seconi  I,  mortgagors  with  incomes 
of  no  more  t;  lan  115  percent  of  the  me- 
dian family  income  for  the  SMSA  or 
county  invol  ed  with  50  percent  of  the 
mortgages  hiving  to  go  to  individuals 
with  incomes  of  90  percent  or  less  of  the 
median  famj  y  income;  third,  targeted 
areas  consisting  of  census  tract  areas 
where  70  pen  ent  of  the  families  have  in- 
comes below  JO  percent  of  the  statewide 
median   incone   would   be   established. 
Within  thos<    jurisdictions  the  income 
limitations  wi  »uld  be  abrogated  for  one- 
third  of  thost  purchasing  homes  and  set 
at  140  perceiit  of  the  median  State  or 
SMSA  income  level  which  ever  is  higher 
for   the  rem  lining  purchasers  in   the 
census  tract;  fourth,  20  percent  of  the 
funds  must  be  lent  in  targeted  areas;  and 
fifth,  at  least    75  percent  of  the  funds 
must  be  used  for  mortgages  which  have 
a  95-percent  ]  win  to  value  ratio. 

These  rules  and  regiilations  we  believe 
will  achieve  Ihe  original  intent  of  the 
mortgage  rev<nue  bond  law  which  is  to 
help  those  wh  o  could  not  under  normal 
circumstances  afford  to  purchase  their 
own  homes.  T]  lis  is  especiaUy  true  during 
these  times  of  high  interest  rates  which) 
have  all  but  t  iken  away  most  low-  and 
moderate-lnco  tne  families  hope  of  own- 
mg  their  own  homes.  Additionally,  the 
rules  concemii  g  census  tract  areas  where 
70  percent  of  ;he  famUies  have  incomes 
below  80  perce  it  of  the  statewide  median 
income  will  h(  Ip  to  attract  a  variety  of 
Income  classej  into  currently  depressed 
areas.  It  is  hoi  ed  that  by  providing  such 
economic  indt  cements  to  these  people 
they  will  mov;  into  these  communities 
brmging  with  hem  the  business  services 
which  they  wl]  I  need  and  thus  providing 
Jobs  where  nor  e  presently  exist. 

Finally,  we  1  lave  proposed  to  limit  the 
currently  uncc  ntrolled  issuance  of  these 
bonds  by  limit  ng  a  State's  ability  to  is- 
sue bonds  to  5  )ercent  of  the  average  ag- 
gregate princli  tal  amount  of  mortgages 
originated  witl  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
issuing  goverrimental  unit  during  the 
previous  3  yeais.  This  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide us  with  i.  clear  understanding  of 
just  how  great  |;he  drain  on  the  Treasury 
will  be  each  yelr.  While  we  needed  to  re- 


strain ttie  issuance  of  these  bonds.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  rule 
proposed  wiU  serve  to  help  those  juris- 
dictions which  have  experienced  rela- 
tively high  activity  in  their  housing  mar- 
ket during  the  last  3  years  while  hinder- 
ing those  States  which  have  experienced 
a  downturn  in  their  economies  over  the 
I>ast  3  years  and  thus  a  slow  housing 
market. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that  what 
we  are  proposing  in  H.R.  5741  along  with 
the  committee  amendments  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  reducing  the  current 
drain  on  the  Treasury  while  at  the  same 
time  achieving  the  original  goal  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds,  helping  low  and 
moderate  income  families  achieve  the 
great  American  dream  of  owning  their 
own  homes.* 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  he 
will  work  with  other  MMnbers  of  this 
body  to  improve  on  the  bill  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  House  today.  I  continue  to 
feel  that  it  does  not  adequately  address 
some  very  important  problems  of  housing 
finance.   There  are  numerous  existing 
projects   in  New   York  City  and  other 
areas  which  desperately  need  to  be  al- 
lowed to  benefit  from  State  and  local 
housing  bonds.  I  hooe  that  the  Senate 
will  change  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  prohibit 
such  refinancing,  and  that  in  conference 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 
man)  will  look  sympathetically  on  such 
a  change.  The  present  financial  markets 
are  in  such  disarray  that  without  this 
kind  of  help,  many  multlfamlly  projects 
with  thousands  of  occupants  are  heading 
for  disaster.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  will  act  today  to 
pass  a  bill  that  allows  tax-exempt  bond 
programs  to  be  continued  as  a  means  of 
housing  assistance.  Such  action  is  al- 
ready far  too  long  overdue.  Targeted  tax- 
exempt  bond  programs  enable  low-  and 
moderate-income  people  to  purchase 
homes  they  otherwise  could  not  afford, 
through  below-market  interest  rates  that 
result  from  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
financing. 

There  is  little  question  at  this  time  we 
need  to  provide  some  tsrpe  of  assistance 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  people 
interested  in  purchasing  homes.  Dlsln- 
termediation  is  devastating  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  purchase  prices  are 
exorbitant,  and  interest  rates  climb 
weekly  to  new  historical  highs. 

The  use  of  tax  exempts  as  a  means 
of  housing  assistance  has  several  ad- 
vantages over  any  type  of  Federal  al- 
ternative. It  puts  control  of  the  program 
in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  ofHclals. 
There  is  no  expensive  or  extensive  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  create  delays  and 
confusion.  Tax  exempts  can  also  be  used 
to  attract  home  buyers  to  areas  in  special 
need  of  revitalization  by  establishing 
more  liberal  purchase  price  and  income 
limits  for  targeted  areas.  The  assistance 
tax-exempt  bond  programs  offer  is  im- 
mediate and  effective. 

Some  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax 
exempts  are  necessary.  It  was  the  abuse 
of     mortgage     revenue     bonds     that 


prompted  the  original  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit their  use.  Congress  should  not  con- 
done, and  the  Treasury  cannot  afford  to 
subsidize  housing  for  the  wealthy. 

Both  States  and  cities  have  proven, 
however,  that  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  can  restrict 
the  assistance  to  those  who  need  it 
most.  Using  the  guidelines  of  income 
eligibility  and  home  purchase  price  re- 
strictions, the  Minnesota  housing  finance 
agency  has  provided  9.000  single  family 
mortgage  loans  to  families  with  an  aver- 
age income  of  $12,000,  since  they  began 
their  program  in  1973. 

The  Downey  amendment  places  strict 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax  exempts  for 
housing.  In  fact,  in  its  current  form  it 
would  prevent  many  cities  from  issuing 
tax  exempts  for  housing,  due  to  burden- 
some regulations  and  an  extremely  tight 
market  ceiling  cap  on  the  Issuance  of  the 
bonds.  As  the  bill  now  reads,  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  past  3  years' 
total  mortgage  originations  could  be 
issued  as  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  The 
Downey  amendment  allow  cities  to  hav€ 
the  first  shot  at  the  limited  funds.  States 
could,  and  imdoubtedly  would,  override 
this  provision,  however.  State  housing 
finance  agencies  have  conducted  some  of 
the  country's  best  programs,  and  it  is 
predictable  that  State  legislatures  would 
want  them  to  continue. 

I  would  hate  to  see  city  programs  shut 
down,  however,  due  to  lawik  of  funds." 
A  more  reasonable  cap  should  be 
imposed. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  expectation,  that 
the  other  body  will  act  to  provide  a  more 
workable  bill  than  the  one  before  us 
today.  However,  if  the  final  conference 
report  looks  like  the  current  proposal,  I 
will  not  support  it. 

But,  for  now  the  Downey  amendment 
is  the  lesser  of  three  evils.  The  first  alter- 
native is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  housing  altogether, 
eliminating  one  of  the  only  options  cur- 
rently available  to  us  to  provide  afford- 
able housing  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  at  a  time  when  that  assist- 
ance is  desperately  needed.  Many  States 
and  cities  have  already  proven  the  pro- 
gram works,  and  can  be  directed  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  vote 
against  not  only  Downey,  but  the  entire 
bill,  moving  us  to  the  other  extreme  of 
allowing  mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  con- 
tinue without  restriction.  This  too,  is  a 
disastrous  alternative,  as  cities  and 
States  would  flood  the  market  with  bond 
Issues  in  anticipation  of  another  bill  pro- 
hibiting their  use.  It  is  also  clear  that 
our  economy  cannot  tolerate  an  ir- 
responsible drain  on  the  Treasury 
through  unlimited  use  of  the  bonds. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  third  alterna- 
tive— a  limited  use  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds    provided    through    the    Downey 
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'In  my  State,  for  instance,  the  6-percent 
limitation  will  mean  that  if  the  Minnesota 
Housing  Finance  Agency  continues  its  pro- 
gram, the  entire  limit  will  be  used.  In  fact. 
Its  current  program  far  exceeds  the  limits. 
That  means  good,  well-managed  programs 
in  cities  like  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  and  else- 
where, will  be  cut  off.  The  cap  leaves  no  room 
for  cities. 


amendment.  This  bill  would  then  be- 
come a  stepping  stone  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  version,  with  ex- 
psmded  limits,  in  the  other  body.  While 
it  is  far  from  perfect,  it  is  the  only 
reasonable  choice  before  us,  as  well  as 
the  only  vehicle  we  have  to  move  toward 
a  viable,  responsible,  and  months  over- 
due tax-exempt  bond  for  housing  pro- 
gram.* 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
be  much  discussion  as  to  how  we  can 
improve  H.R.  5741.  What  we  should  be 
talking  about  Is  how  we  can  improve  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  purchase  a  home. 

Homeownership  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  this  coimtry. 

Homeownership  has  always  been  a 
priority  in  this  country.  Our  tax  laws 
reflects  this. 

The  best  way  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
people  to  buy  a  home  is  to  defeat  this 
bill  and  allow  the  various  governments — 
city  and  State — to  continue  to  issue  such 
bonis. 

These  bonds  are  good  for  the  home- 
bu  Iding  industry  as  well.  I  have  talked 
to  many  builders  and  one  who  had  250 
emplovees  is  down  to  70  employees.  An- 
other with  21  employees  is  down  to  9. 

We  hear  about  15  percent  mortgage 
rates,  but  do  you  realize  that  interim 
financing  is  running  about  20  percent. 
What  builder  can  survive  this? 

Tax  exempt  bonds  are  an  effective  tool 
in  our  flght  against  unemployment  by 
keeping  the  housing  industry  viable. 

Tax  exempt  bonds  are  a  proper  use  of 
tax  dollars. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
economic  realities  of  the  times  we  live 
in  and  to  oonose  H  R.  5741.* 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand many  of  the  problems  this  legis- 
lation, HJl.  5741.  is  attempting  to  ad- 
dress. The  proper  role  of  Government 
at  various  level  in  oiir  Federal  system 
in  providing  housing  financing  contin- 
ues to  be  a  vexing  question. 

Federal  housing  assistance  programs 
are  generally  tailored  to  meet  specific 
needs;  low  Income  assistance,  housing 
for  the  elderly,  et  cetera.  This  legisla- 
tion is  no  different.  It  allows  for  the 
limited  use  of  tax  free  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  for  housing  needs  under 
certain  restrictions  and  conditions. 
There  Is  one  need,  however,  which 
continually  gets  overlooked  by  Federal 
programs  and  which  will  effectively  be 
abandoned  by  H.R.  5741 — the  housing 
needs  of  energy-impacted  areas.  This 
legislation,  if  passed,  will  literally  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Community  Development  Au- 
thority which  has  provided  much 
needed  housing  assistance  throughout 
the  State. 

The  State  of  Wyoming,  along  with  a 
handful  of  other  Western  States,  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  much  of  the  coal  this 
coimtry  needs  to  help  reduce  our  energy 
dependence  on  foreign  sources.  With 
that  responsibility  comes  certain  Impacts 
and  with  those  Impacts  come  certain 
basic  needs  that  have  to  be  met. 

For  example;  Gillette  is  a  town  in 
northeastern  Wyoming,  in  an  area 
known  as  the  Powder  River  Basin.  This 
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basin  is  one  of  the  largest  areas  con- 
ducive to  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were  two 
strip  mines  operating  in  this  area  and 
producing  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  There  are  now  eight  strip  mines  in 
the  area  which  produce  over  35.000.000 
tons  of  coal  per  year.  By  1985,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  16  coal  mines 
producing  over  100,000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  year.  The  city  of  Gillette's  popula- 
tion in  1976  was  approximately  10,000 
people  and  by  1979,  the  city  had  grown  to 
14,000  people.  Estimates  show  that  Gil- 
lette will  have  to  accommodate  30,000 
people  by  1985,  if  these  16  mines  are  go- 
ing to  operate.  This  would  amount  to  a 
300-percent  increase  in  population  in  just 
9  years  and  Gillette  is  not  an  Isolated 
case. 

In  order  to  help  supply  this  Nation's 
energy  needs  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  population  increases  of 
this  nature,  basic  housing  needs  have 
to  be  met.  Because  of  the  amount  of 
energy  and  associated  business  devel- 
opment, the  State's  private  lending  in- 
stitutions are  finding  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  concentrate  the  necessary  capi- 
tal to  satisfy  the  current  demand  for 
housing.  Couple  this  with  17-percent 
mortgage  rates  and  you  may  be  able  to 
imderstand  the  critical  situation  facing 
Wyoming  and  the  urgent  need  for 
assistance. 

The  use  of  tax-free  mortgage  bonds 
in  the  past  has  been  instrumental  in 
helping  Wyoming  meet  its  housing  needs. 
The  passage  of  H.R.  5741  will  seriously 
affect  the  availability  of  housing  in 
States  like  Wyoming  and  in  this  regard 
I  lu'ge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  legislation.* 

D  1610 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule.  No  amendments  are  in  order 
except:  First,  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  except  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate;  and  second,  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  20,  1979,  by,  and  if  offered 
by,  Representative  Glickmam  of  Kansas, 
and  said  amendment  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.  6741 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Tttlk. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bond  and  Interest  Exclusion  Tax  Act 
of  1979". 
Sec  2.  Mortgage  Subsut  Bokds. 

Section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on  certain  gov- 
ernmental obligations)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)    MOKT«ACB   SUBSIDT    BONOS. — 

"(1)  In  cenxrax.. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3),  any  mortgage  subsidy  bond 


shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  not  de- 
scribed in  subsection   (a)(1)   or   (2). 

"(2)      MORTCACE     SVBSIDT     BOITD     DKTIirB). 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'mortgage  subsidy  bond'  means  any  obliga- 
tion which  is  Issued  as  part  of  an  issue  a 
significant  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for 
mortgages  on  (or  other  owner-flnanrlng  of) 
owner-occupied  residences. 

"(3)  ExczPTioM  roR  QUALxnso  vrrKBAira' 
Bom>s. — 

"(A)  In  cenerai. — Paragraph  (I)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bond. 

"(B)     QUAUriED    VETDUNS'    MOBTCACC    BOND 

DEFINED. — POr  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  the  term  'qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bond'  means  any  obligation — 

"(1)  which  is  issued  in  registered  form  as 
part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  residences 
for  veterans. 

"(U)  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  In- 
terest on  which  is  secured  by  the  general 
obligation  of  a  State,  and 

"(ill)  which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue 
no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  is  to  be  used 
to  acquire  or  replace  existing  mortgages. 

"(C)  Advance  hetdnding  not  perkitth). — 
An  obligation  which  is  issued  for  the  ad- 
vance refunding  of  another  obligation  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  veterans'  mort- 
gage bond. 

"(D)  Exceptions  to  mew  mortcagb  rr- 
QuisEMENT. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  replacement  of — 

"(i)  construction  period  loans, 

"(11)  bridge  loans  or  similar  temporary  In- 
itial financing,  and 

"(lU)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  rehabUl- 
tatlon.  an  existing  mortgage, 
shall  not  be  treated  as  the  acquisition  or 
replacement  of  an  existing  mortgage  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (B)  (ill). 

"(E)  QrrAuriED  rehabilitation. — Vtx  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (D)(lil).  the  term 
'qualified  rehabilitation'  means  any  rehabU- 
itation  of  a  building  if — 

"(1)  there  is  a  period  of  at  least  20  years 
between  the  date  on  which  the  building  was 
first  used  and  the  date  on  which  the  physical 
work  on  such  rehabilitation  begins, 

"(11)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  existing 
external  walls  of  such  building  are  retained 
in  place  as  external  walls  in  the  rehabUita- 
tlon  process:  and 

"(Hi)  the  expenditures  for  such  rehabilita- 
tion are  25  percent  or  more  of  the  mortga- 
gor's adjusted  basis  in  the  residence. 
For  purposes  of  clause  (111) ,  the  mortgagor's 
adjusted  basis  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 
completion  of  the  rehabilitation  or,  if  later, 
the  date  on  which  the  mortgagor  acquires 
the  residence." 

Sec.  3.  Indtistriai.  Devklopmrnt  Bonds  for 
Housing  Purposes  LnoTED  to  Low- 
or  Moderate-Income  Rental  Hotts- 
ing. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  103(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  Industrial  development 
bonds)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  projects  for  residential  rental  prop- 
erty it — 

"(1)  20  percent  or  more  of  the  units  in 
each  project  are  to  be  occupied  by  individuals 
of  low  or  moderate  income  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  l67(k)  (3)  (B)) .  and 

"(11)  each  obligation  issued  pursuant  to  the 
issue  is  In  registered  form,". 
Sec    4.  Exclusion  or  Certain  Intrrkst. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  III  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CJode 
of  1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  128  at  section  129  and  by 
inserting  after  section  127  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 
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OF   TREATMENT   OF   CER- 
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on  savings, 
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DATE. — The     amendments 
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••une  30,  1980,  In  taxable  years 
si4ch  date. 

Dates  for  Bond  Provisions. 
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1979.— 

• — The  amendments  made 
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such  obligations  indicated  an 

such  obligations. 
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Of  paragraph  (1) ,  if  be- 
1^79— 


(A)  the  permanent  professional  staff  of  a 
State  or  local  housing  authority  performed 
substantial  work  on  a  bond  issue,  and 

(B)  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
bond  issue,  as  developed  by  the  staff,  would 
be  promptly  approved  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  housing  authority, 
then  such  action  by  such  staff  shall  be 
treated  as  the  official  action  of  such  govern- 
ing body. 

(3)    Special   rules   relating   to   size   of 

ISSUE. — 

(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  an  issue  does  not  qualify 
for  the  exception  provided  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
If  the  issue  size  exceeds  the  Intended  issue 
size. 

(B)  Exception.— In  the  case  of  an  issue 
to  provide  owner-financing  for  residences 
for  which  as  of  April  24,  1979,  there  was  no 
documentation  relating  to  intended  issue 
size,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  unless — 

(I)  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Issue  (exclusive  of  issuance  costs  and  a  rea- 
sonably required  reserve)  are  to  be  used  to 
provide  owner-financing  for  one  to  four 
family  residences  (one  unit  of  which  is  owner 
occupied)  and  not  to  acquire  or  replace 
existing  mortgages  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  103(g)(3)(B)  (HI)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  and 

(II)  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  are  committed  by  firm 
commitment  letters  (similar  to  those  used 
In  owner-financing  not  provided  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds)  to  such  owner-financing  be- 
fore tbe  day  which  is  9  months  after  the 
date  of  issue  of  the  obligations. 

(C)  IsstTE  SIZE  defined. — Por  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "issue  size"  means 
the  aggregate  face  amount  of  obligations 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  issue. 

(D)  Intended  issue  size. — Por  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "intended  issue 
size"  means  the  aggregate  face  amount  of 
obligations  which  a  reasonable  Individual 
would  reasonably  conclude  from  the  docu- 
mentation before  April  25. 1979.  was  the  issue 
size  which  the  governing  body  of  the  Issuing 
authority  Intended  to  Issue. 

(4)   Local  referendum  held  before  June 

7,  1979. 

(A)  In  general. — Por  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  If— 

(i)  on  April  25.  1979,  legislation  was 
pending  In  a  State  legislature  authorizing  a 
local  governmental  unit  to  issue  tax-exempt 
obligations  after  holding  a  referendum 
thereon, 

(II)  before  June  7,  1979,  such  legislation 
was  enacted  and  the  referendum  was  held, 
and 

(lli)  any  action  with  respect  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  obligations  by  the  local  govern- 
ing body  would  have  met  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  if  such  legislation  had  been 
in  effect,  and  such  referendum  had  been 
held,  when  that  action  was  taken, 

then  such  legislation  shall  be  treated  as  in 
effect,  and  such  referendum  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  held,  at  the  time  when  such 
action  was  taken. 

(B)  Dollar  limit  for  local  governmental 
UNITS. — The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  may  be  issued  by  local  governmental 
units  with  respect  to  the  area  comprising 
any  local  governmental  area  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A)  may  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of— 

(I)  the  aggregate  amount  authorized  by  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  subparagrafth  (A), 
or 

(II)  $35,000,000, 
reduced  by  tbe  aggregate  amount  of  obliga- 
tions which  are  issued  by  local  governmental 
units  with  respect  to  such  area  after  April 
24,  1979,  and  to  which  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  do  not  apply  solely  by  reason  of 
this  subsection  (determined  without  regard 


to    the    applicant   of   subparagraph    (A)    of 
this  paragraph ) . 

(C)  Mortgage  commitments  must  be  made 
before  JANUARY  I,  1981. — Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  issue  by 
a  local  governmental  unit  unless  substantial- 
ly all  of  the  proceeds  of  such  issue  (exclusive 
of  Issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably  required 
reserve)  are  committed  by  firm  commit- 
ment letters  (similar  to  those  used  in  owner- 
financing  not  provided  by  tax-exempt  bonds) 
to  such  cwner-financlng  before  January  i 
1981. 

(c)  $100,000,000  Exception  for  State  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agencies. — 

( 1 )  In  general.— To  the  extent  of  the  limit 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  a  State  housing  finance 
agency. 

(2)  Dollar  limit  fob  state  housing  fi- 
nance agencies. — The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  issued  by  State 
housing  finance  agencies  with  respect  to  any 
State  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)  may  not 
exceed  $100,000,000,  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  which  are  Issued  by 
the  housing  finance  agencies  of  such  State 
after  April  24,  1979,  and  to  which  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  2  or  3  (whichever  Is 
appropriate)  does  not  apply  solely  by  reason 
of  subsection  (b). 

(3)  CoMMirMENTS.- Paragraph  (1)  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  Issue  unless 
substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
Issue  (exclusive  of  Issuance  costs  and  a 
reasonably  required  reserve)  — 

(A)  are  to  be  used  to  provide  owner-flnanc- 
Ing  for  one  to  four  family  residences  (one 
unit  of  which  is  owner-occupied)  and  not  to 
acquire  or  replace  existing  mortgages  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  103(g)  (3)  (B)  (111) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  and 

(B)  are  committed  by  firm  commitment 
letters  (similar  to  those  used  in  owner-fl- 
nanclng  not  provided  by  tax-exempt  bonds) 
to  owner-financing  before  January  1,  1981. 

(d)  $50  Per  Capita  Exception  for  Local 
Governments. — 

(1)  In  General. — To  the  extent  of  the 
limit  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2),  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2  shall  not  apply  to 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  Issued  by  local  gov- 
ernmental units  after  April  24,  1979. 

(2)  Limit. — 

(A)  In  general. — The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  Issued  vrlth  respect  to  any  area 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed— 

(I)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  $50 
and  the  population  of  that  area,  reduced  by 

(II)  the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  are  Issued  after  April  24,  1979,  by 
local  governmental  units  with  respect  to 
that  area  and  to  which  the  amendment  made 
by  section  2  or  3  (whichever  is  appropriate) 
does  not  apply  solely  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(B)  Determination  op  population.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  popula- 
tion of  any  area  shall  be  the  population  as 
of  July  1,  1976,  as  determined  for  purposes 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972. 

(3)  UfIT  MUST  ESTABLISH  THAT  ACTION  WAS 
TAKEN    BEFORE   APRIL    26,    1979.    Paragraph    (I) 

Shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  obllg.<ition 
issued  by  any  local  governmental  unit 
unless — 

(A)  there  is  written  evidence  (which  was 
in  existence  before  April  25,  1979)  that  before 
April  25,  1979,  the  governing  body  of  such 
local  governmental  unit  had  taken  action 
indicating  an  intent  to  issue  (or  to  establish 
a  program  for  issuing)  tax  exempt  obliga- 
tions to  finance  owner-occupied  residences. 

(B)  on  October  30,  1979,  such  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  had  authority  to  issue  obli- 
gations to  finance  owner -occupied  residences, 
and 

(C)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  tbe  local  governmental  unit 
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file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or 
bis  delegate)  affidavits  that  the  requirement 
of  subparagraph  (A)  is  met. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  action  of 
tbe  governing  body  of  a  second  local  govern- 
mental unit  with  respect  to  the  same  area 
shall  be  treated  as  action  of  the  Issuing  gov- 
ernmental unit. 

(4)  COMMITMENTS. — Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  issue  unless 
such  Issue  meets  the  requirement  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (e). 

(6)  Overlapping  jurisdictions. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  if  2  or  more  local 
governmental  units  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  have  authority  to  issue 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  with  respect  to  res- 
idences In  the  same  area,  only  the  unit  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  smallest  geographi- 
cal area  shall  be  treated  as  having  issuing 
authority  with  respect  to  such  area  unless 
such  unit  agrees  to  surrender  part  or  all  of 
the  amount  permitted  under  this  subsection 
to  the  local  governmental  unit  with  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction  which  has  the  next 
smallest  geographical  area. 

(e)  Rollover  of  Existing  Tax-Exempt  Ob- 

LICA'nONS. — 

(1)  In  general. — ^The  amendments  made 
by  sections  2  and  3  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Issuance  of  obligations  to  refinance  for  the 
same  purpose  tax  exempt  indebtedness  which 
was  outstanding  on  April  24,  1979  (or  In- 
debtedness which  had  previously  been  re- 
financed pursuant  to  this  subsection),  but 
only  if — 

(A)  on  April  24,  1979,  there  was  an  agreed 
on  period  for  the  maturity  of  the  mortgages 
or  other  financing,  and 

(B)  the  new  obligations  have  a  maturity 
date  which  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  2 
years  the  agreed  on  period  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Amounts  for  reserves,  issue  costs, 
ETC. — An  issue  which  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be 
treated  as  falling  to  satisfy  such  require- 
ments solely  because  the  amount  of  the 
new  Indebtedness  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  old  Indebtedness  by  such  amount  as  Is 
reasonably  neces»«»r7  to  cover  construction 
period  interest,  reserves,  and  the  costs  of 
Issuing  the  new  Indebtedness. 

(f)  Special  Rules  for  Projects  Under  De- 
velopment.— 

(1)  Rental  rousing. — The  amendment 
made  bv  section  3  shall  not  apply  to  a  proj- 
ect which  was  in  the  development  stage  on 
April  24,  1979,  if— 

(A)  a  plan  specifying  the  number  and  lo- 
cation of  rental  units  was  approved  on  or 
before  such  date  by  a  governing  body  of  a 
State  or  local  government  or  by  a  State  or 
local  houslni;  aeency  or  similar  agency,  and 

(B)  substantial  expenditures  for  site  im- 
provement for  the  nroject  had  been  incurred 
on  or  before  such  date. 

(2)  Rental  housing  projects  approved  bt 
secretary  of  hud. — ^The  amendment  made 
by  section  3  shall  not  apply  to  a  project 
which  was  In  the  development  stage  on  April 
24,  1979,  If— 

(A)  a  plan  specifying  the  number  and  lo- 
cation of  rental  units  was  preliminarily  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  pursuant  to  section  221(d) 
(4)  or  section  232  of  the  Housing  Act  on  or 
before  such  date,  and 

(B)  fees  for  processing  the  project  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  other  expenditures  for  the 
project  had  been  Incurred  on  or  before  such 
date. 

(3)  Owner  occupixd  housing. — The 
amendments  made  by  section  2  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  project  which  was  in  the  develop- 
ment stage  on  AprU  34,  1979,  If  on  or  before 
such  date — 

(A)    substantial    expenditures    had    been 


made  for  detailed  plans  and  specifications, 
and 

(B)  either  tax  exempt  construction  financ- 
ing had  been  issued  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ect or  there  is  written  evidence  that  a  gov- 
ernment unit  Intended  to  Issue  tax  exempt 
obligations  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  the 
units  by  home  buyers. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall  not 
apply  to  construction  or  other  initial  tem- 
porary financing  issued  with  respect  to  a 
project  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence  If  substantially  all  of  the 
dwelling  units  In  such  project  are  to  be 
owner-occupied  residences. 

(4)  Certain  redevelopment  mobtgage  bond 
financing  projects. — Clause  (11)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfied  if,  be- 
fore April  25,  1979— 

(A)  the  developer  of  a  project  acquired  the 
land  for  such  project, 

(B)  there  was  approval  by  the  mayor's  ad- 
visory committee  of  a  city  of  a  comprehen- 
sive proposal  (under  a  State  law  authoriz- 
ing tax-exempt  obligations  for  use  only  in 
redevelopment  areas)  for  such  project,  sub- 
ject to  revisions  to  be  made,  and 

(C)  a  revised  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  redevelopment  agency  and  city  council 
containing  the  revisions. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  which 
may  be  issued  by  local  governmental  units 
with  respect  to  the  area  comprising  any  local 
governmental  area  by  reason  of  this  para- 
graph may  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 

(g)  Bonds  Mttst  Be  Regis'tered. — Any  ob- 
ligation Issued  by  reason  of  subsection  (b), 
(c).  (d),  (e).  or  (f)  of  thU  section  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  in  registered  form. 

(h)  Advance  Refunding. — Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section — 

(1)  subparagraph  (C)  of  section  103(g)  (3) 
of  the  'Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  section  2)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  refund  obligations  Issued  be- 
fore, on,  or  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
and 

(2)  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e).  and 
(f )  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  issued  af- 
ter such  date  of  enactment  for  the  advance 
refunding  of  obligations  Issued  before,  on, 
or  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

committex  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
first  committee  amendment  is  now  in 
order.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  Beginning  on  page 
2,  line  2,  strike  all  through  page  8,  line  5, 
and  Insert: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1979". 
Sec.  2.  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bonds. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  HI  of  subchi^jter  B 
of  chapter  l  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  103  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  103A.  Mortgage  Subsidt  Bonds. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — ^Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  any  mortgage  sub- 
sidy bond  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation 
not  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2) 
of  section  103. 

"(b)   Mortgage  SussmY  Bond  Defined. — 

"(1)  Ik  general. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'mortgage  subsidy  bond' 
means  any  obligation  which  is  issued  as  part 
of  an  issue  a  significant  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  directly  or  In- 
directly for  mortgages  on  owner-occupied 
residences. 

"(2)  Exceptions. — The  following  shall  not 
be  treated  as  mortgage  subsidy  bonds : 
"(A)  any  qualified  mortgage  bond;  and 


••(B)  any  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bond. 

••(c)  Qualified  Mortgage  Bond;  Qualotxd 
MoR'rcACE  Issue;  Qualified  Veterans'  Mort- 
gage Bond. — 

"(1)  Qualifixd  mortgage  bond  OEmnto. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'qualified  mortgage  bond' 
means  an  obligation  which  Is  issued  as  part 
of  a  qualified  mortgage  issue. 

"(B)  2-YEAR  termination. — No  Obligation 
Issued  more  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  may  be  treated  as 
a  qualified  mortgage  bond. 

••(2)  Qualified  mortgage  issue  definb). — 

"(A)  DxFiNiTiON. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
title,  tbe  term  'qualified  mortgage  Issue' 
means  an  Issue  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  of  1  or  more  obligations,  but 
only  if — 

"  ( 1 )  all  proceeds  of  such  issue  (exclusive  of 
Issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably  required 
reserve)  are  to  be  used  to  finance  owner- 
occupied  residences,  and 

(U)  such  issue  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1).  (J), 
(k),  and  (1). 

"(B)   Good  faith  effort  to  cokplt  wrra 

MORTGAGE    ELIGIBILITY    REQUIREMENTS. Ah   IS- 

sue  Which  fails  to  meet  1  or  more  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
and  (h)  and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of  sub- 
section (1)  shall  be  treated  as  meeting  such 
requirements  if — 

"(1)  the  Issuer  in  good  faith  attempted  to 
satisfy  all  such  requirements  before  the 
mortgages  were  executed, 

"(11)  95  percent  or  more  of  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  owner-financing  was  devoted  to 
residences  with  respect  to  which  (at  the  time 
the  mortgages  were  executed)  all  such  re- 
quirements were  met,  and 

■•(ill)  any  failure  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  subsections  and  paragraphs  is  cor- 
rected within  a  reasonable  period  after  such 
failure  Is  first  discovered. 

•'(C)  Good  faith  effort  to  coicplt  wrrH 
other  rkouirements. — ^An  issue  which  falls  to 
meet  1  or  more  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (1),  (J),  and  (k)  and  paragraphs  (1). 
(2) ,  and  (3)  of  subsection  (1)  shall  be  treated 
as  meeting  such  requirements  if — 

"(1)  the  issuer  in  good  faith  attempted  to 
satisfy  all  such  requirements,  and 

"(11)  any  failure  to  meet  such  require- 
ments is  due  to  inadvertent  error  after  taking 
reasonable  steps  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirements. 

"(3)     QUALIFIEO    VETERANS'    MORTGAGE    BOND 

DEFINED. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe 
term  'qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bond' 
means  any  obligation — ' 

"(A)  which  is  issued  in  registered  form 
as  part  of  an  Issue  substantially  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
residences  for  veterans. 

"(B)  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  which  is  secured  by  the  general 
obligation  of  a  State,  and 

"(C)  which  is  part  of  an  issue  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (1)  (4) . 

'•(d)  Residence  Requirements. — 

"(1)  For  a  residence. — A  residence  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  only 
if- 

"(A)  It  Is  a  single-family  residence  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  tbe 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  after  the  financing  Is 
provided,  and 

"(B)  it  is  located  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  authority  Issuing  the  obligation. 

"(2)  For  an  ISSUE. — An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  if  all  of 
the  residences  for  which  owner-financing  la 
provided  under  the  Issue  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(e)  3-Tkar  Requirement. — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  issue  meets  tbe  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  each 
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Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
respect  to — 
financing  provided  with  respect 
area  residence, 
qualified    home    Improvement 


AREA     PT7RCHASE     PRICE. For 

paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  term  'average 

price'  means,  with  respect  to 

the  average  purchase  price  of 

residences   (In  the  statistical 

the  residence  is  located)  which 

during  the  most  recent  12- 

for  which  sufficient  statistical 

is  available.  The  determination 

preceding  sentence  shall  be  made 

date  on  which  the  commitment 

the   financing   Is   made    (or,    if 

date    of   the    purchase   of   the 


APPLICATION    TO    NEW    RESI- 

oLo   RxsioENCxs. — ^For   purposes 
sfibsectlon,    the    determination    of 
purchase  price  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to — 
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RTTLE  FOR  TARGETED   AREA  RESI- 

-1 1  the  case  of  a  targeted  area  resl- 
pa^agraph    (1)    shall   be   applied   by 
'110  percent'  for  '80  percent". 

EX^PTtON    FOR    QUALIFIED    ROME     IM- 

LOANs. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
respect  to   any  qualified  home 
improvement  loan. 

DOl  INPAYMENT  REgtTIREMENT. 

•ERCENT     REQUIREMENT. An      iSSUe 

requirements  of  this  subsection 
percent  or  more  of  the  owner- 
inanclng  provided  by  the  Issue 
thin  qualified  home  Improvement 
qualified  rehabilitation  loans)  is 
financing. 

96-  PERCENT    FINANCING    DEFINED. ^POT 

(f  paragraph    (1).  financing  of  a 
s    95-percent    financing    if   such 
95  percent  or  more  of  the  acqul- 
'  such  residence. 


DOWNPATMENT    PERMITTED    IN 
PAYMENT  MORTGAGES. For 

determining   whether   a   grad- 
paytaent  mortgage  meets  the  95-per- 
finai  clng    requirement    of    paragraph 
Percentage  of  the  acquisition  cost 
which  is  not  required  to  be 
the  mortgage  shall  be  increased 
of— 
>ercent  of  the  acquisition  cost,  or 
sum  of — 
p^cent  of  the  acquisition  coat,  plus 
excess  of — 


GR  kDUATED 

of 


resl  lence 


aggregate  amount  payable  before 
ver    point    under    a    comparable 
cfortgage,  over 

aggregate  amount  payable  be- 
ciossover  point  under  such  gradu- 
paym^nt  mortgage. 

of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
I  olnt  U  the  first  d*y  of  the  first 


pajrment  period  for  which  the  payment  un- 
der the  graduated  payment  mortgage  is 
greater  than  the  payment  would  be  under  a 
comparable  standard  mortgage. 

"(h)  Income  Requirements. — 

"(1)  In  genisal. — An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  if — 

"(A)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  owner- 
financing  provided  under  the  issue  is  pro- 
vided for  mortgagors  whose  family  Income  is 
90  percent  or  less  of  the  median  family  In- 
come for  the  statistical  area  in  which  the 
residence  is  located,  and 

"(B)  all  owner-financing  provided  under 
the  Issue  is  provided  for  mortgagors  whose 
family  income  is  115  percent  or  less  of  the 
median  family  Income  for  the  statistical  area 
in  which  the  residence  is  located. 

"(2)  Dethimination  of  family  income. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  family 
income  of  mortgagors,  and  median  family  in- 
come, shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  section  8  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

"(3)  Special  Rxn.E  for  applying  paragraph 

(1)(B)  IN  the  case  of  targeted  AREA  RESI- 
DENCES.— In  the  case  of  any  financing  pro- 
vided under  any  issue  for  -targeted  area  resi- 
dences— 

"(A)  the  mortgages  for  one-third  of  the 
targeted  area  residences  may  be  provided 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  (B) ,  and 

Paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  be  treated  as  satis- 
fied with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  tar- 
geted area  residences  if  the  family  income  of 
the  mortgagor  is  140  percent  or  less  of  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  greater: 

"(1)  the  median  family  Income  for  the  sta- 
tistical area  in  which  such  residence  Is  lo- 
cated, or 

"(11)  the  statewide  median  family  income 
for  the  State  In  which  such  residence  is  lo- 
cated. 

"(1)  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Amount  of 
Qualified  Mortgage  Bonds  Issued  During 
Any  Calendar  Year. — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  bonds  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  when  added  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  qualified  mortgage  bonds  previously  Is- 
sued by  the  Issuing  authority  during  the 
calendar  year,  does  not  exceed  the  applicable 
limit  for  such  authority  for  such  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  5-PERCENT  LIMIT. — Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  applicable  limit  for 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  for  any  Issuing  au- 
thority for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  5  per- 
cent of  the  average  annual  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  mortgages  executed  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  3  calendar  years 
for  single-family  owner-occupied  residences 
located  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Is- 
suing authority. 

"(3)  At  least  $50,000,000  may  be  issxted  in 

each  state  during  each  calendar  year. if, 

but  for  this  paragraph,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  qualified  mortgage  bonds  which  could  be 
issued  in  any  State  during  any  calendar  year 
is  less  than  (50,000,000,  the  aggregate  amount 
which  may  be  issued  by  each  Issuing  au- 
thority in  such  State  during  such  calendar 
year  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph)  shall  be  increased  to  the  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  such  aggregate 
amount  by  a  fraction — 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  $60,000,- 
000,  and 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  quailed  mortgage  bonds 
which  could  be  issued  by  all  issuing  au- 
thorities in  such  State  during  such  year  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  paragraph). 

"(4)  '  Overlapping  jurisdictions. — Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (S) ,  if  2  or  more 
governmental  units  have  authority  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  paragraph  (1))  to 


issue  qualified  mortgage  bonds  with  respect 
to  residences  in  the  same  geographical  ares, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  only  the 
unit  having  Jurisdlct'on  over  the  smallest 
geographical  area  shall  be  treated  as  having 
Issuing  authority  with  respect  to  such  am 
unless  such  unit  agrees  to  surrender  part 
or  all  of  such  authority  for  such  calendar 
year  to  the  unit  with  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tion which  has  the  next  smallest  geographi- 
cal area. 

"(5)  State  may  provtoe  differei«t  roi- 
MT7LA. — The  State  may,  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
provide  a  different  formula  for  allocating 
the  5-percent  limitation  (and,  if  applicable, 
the  (50.000,000  limitation)  among  the  gov- 
ernmental units  In  such  State  having  au- 
thority to  issue  qualified  mortgage  bondj. 

"(6)  Transitional  rules. — In  applying 
this  subsection  to  any  calendar  year,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  any  bond 
which — 

"(A)  was  issued  on  or  before  April  24. 
1979,  or 

"(B)  by  reason  of  section  4  of  the  Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1979,  receives  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  bonds  Issued  on  or 
before  April  24,  1979. 

"(J)  Portion  op  Loans  Required  To  Dt 
Placed  in  Targeted  Areas. — 

"(1)  In  CEmsiAL. — An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issu: 
which  are  devoted  to  providing  owner- 
financing  is  made  available  (with  reasonable 
diligence)  for  owner-financing  on  targeted 
area  residences  for  at  least  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  owner-financing  is  first  made 
available  with  respect  to  targeted  area  re- 
sidences. 

"(2)  Limitation. — Nothing  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  requiring  the  making 
available  of  an  amount  which  exceeds  40 
percent  of  the  average  annual  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  mortgages  executed 
during  the  immediately  preceding  3  calendar 
years  for  single-family  owner-occupied  res- 
idences located  In  targeted  areas  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  issuing  authority. 

"(k)  Requirements  Related  to  Ain- 
trage. — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  Issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  such 
issue  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection.  Such 
requirements  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103(c) . 

"(2)  Effective  RA-rE  of  mortgage  interxk 

CANNOT  exceed  BOND  YIELO  BY  MORE  THAM 
1  PERCENTAGE  POINT. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — An  Issue  shall  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  only  If  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  the 
mortgages  provided  under  the  issue,  over 

"(11)  the  yield  on  the  issue.  Is  not  greater 
than  1  percentage  point. 

"(B)    Effective  rait  of  mortgage  intb- 

EST. 

"(1)  In  general. — In  determining  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  Interest  on  any  mortgage  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  t^e^e  shall  be 
taken  into  account  all  fees,  charges,  and 
other  amounts  borne  by  the  mortgagor 
which  are  attributable  to  the  mortgage  or 
to  the  bond  issue. 

"(11)      Specification     of     some     or    thi 

amounts     to     be     TREATED     AS     BORNE     BY    THI 

MORTGAGOR. — FOT  purposcs  Of  clRuse  (1),  t^e 
following  items  (among  others)  shall  be 
treated  as  borne  by  the  mortgagor: 

"(I)  all  points  or  similar  charges  paid  by 
the  seller  of  the  property,  and 

"(H)  the  excess  of  the  amounts  received 
from  any  person  other  than  the  mortgagor 
by  any  person  In  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  mortgagors  interest  in  the 
property  over  the  usual  and  reasonable  ac- 
quisition costs  of  a  person  acquiring  !«* 
property  where  owner-financing  U  not  pro- 
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vided  through  the  use  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds, 
"(ill)     Specification    op    some    of    the 

AMOUNTS  TO  BE  TREATED  AS  NOT  BORNE  BY  THE 

MOETCAGOR.— For  purposes  of  clause  (I) ,  the 
following  Items  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count: 
"(I)     any    expected    rebate    of    arbitrage 

profits,  and 

"(II)  any  application  fee,  survey  lee, 
credit  report  fee,  Insurance  charge,  or  similar 
amount  to  the  extent  sucih  amount  does  not 
exceed  amounts  charged  in  such  area  In 
cases  where  owner-financing  In  not  provided 
through  the  use  of  qualified  mortgage  bonds. 

Subclause  (II)  shall  not  apply  to  origina- 
tion fees,  points,  or  similar  amounte. 

"(Iv)  Prepayment  assumption. — In  deter- 
mining the  effective  rate  of  interest,  it  shall 
be  assumed  that  the  mortgage  prepayment 
rate  will  be  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  most 
recent  mortgage  maturity  experience  table 
published  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration for  the  State  (or.  If  available,  the 
area  within  the  State)  In  which  the  resi- 
dences are  located. 

"(C)     YXELD    ON    THE    ISSUE. ^FOT    pUrpOSCS 

of  this  subsection,  the  yield  on  the  Issue 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of — 

"(I)  the  Issue  price  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1232(b)  (2) ) ,  and 

"(11)  an  expected  maturity  for  the  bonds 
which  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (B)  (iv) . 

"(3)    Non-mortgage   investment  beqihre- 

MENTS. — 

"(A)  In  general. — An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  only  if — 

"(1)  at  no  time  during  any  bond  year 
may  the  amount  Invested  in  non-mortgage 
investments  with  a  yield  higher  than  the 
yield  on  the  issue  exceed  150  percent  of  the 
debt  service  on  the  Issue  for  the  bond  year, 
and 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  Invested  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (1)  is  promptly  and  appro- 
priately reduced  as  mortgages  are  repaid. 

"(B)  Exception  for  temporary  periods. — 
Subparagraph  (A)   shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  proceeds  of  the  Issue  invested  for  an 
Initial  temporary  period  until  such  proceeds 
are  needed  for  mortgages,  and 

"(II)  temporary  Investment  periods  related 
to  debt  service. 

"(C)  Debt  service  defined. — For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  debt  service  on 
the  issue  for  any  bond  year  Is  the  scheduled 
amount  of  interest  and  amortization  of  prin- 
cipal payable  for  such  year  with  respect  to 
such  Issue.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count amounts  scheduled  with  respect  to  any 
bond  which  has  been  retired  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bond  year. 

"(4)  Arbitrage  and  investment  gains  to 
be  usd)  to  reduce  costs  of  owner-financ- 
ING.— 

"(A)  In  general. — An  Issue  shall  be  treated 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph only  If  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  earned  on  all  non-mort- 
gage Investments  (other  than  investments 
attributable  to  an  excess  described  In  this 
clause) ,  over 

"(11)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
earned  if  the  investments  were  Invested  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  yield  on  the  Issue,  plus 

"(11)   any  Income  attributable  to  the  ex- 
cess described  In  clause  (1) , 
shall  be  paid  or  credited  to  the  mortgagors 
as  rapidly  as  may  be  practicable. 

"(B)  Investment  gains  and  losses. — ^Por 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  earned  on  all  non-mort- 
gage investments,  any  gain  or  loss  on  the  dis- 
position of  such  Investments  shall  be  taken 
Into  account. 

"(1)  Otrsb  Bequxrbmbmts. — 


"  ( 1 )  State  opinion  that  issue  meets  fed- 
eral requirements. — An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  a  pre- 
liminary official  statement  of  such  issue  has 
been  submitted  to  a  State  agency  and — 

"(A)  such  agency  has,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  such  submission.  Issued  an 
opinion  that  such  issue  meets  the  require- 
ments of  sul>8ectlon8  (1)  and  (})  of  this 
section,  or 

"(B)  30  days  have  elapsed  since  such  sub- 
mission and  during  such  30-day  period  the 
State  agency  has  not  Issued  an  opinion  that 
the  Issue  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (1)  and  (J)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Obligations  must  be  registered. — An 
Issue  meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion only  if  each  obligation  Issued  pursuant 
to  such  issue  is  in  registered  form. 

"(3)  Requirement  of  more  than  one 
lender. 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  an  Issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  the 
mortgages  are  originated  by  2  or  more 
persons. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  if — 

"(1)  due  diligence  was  exercised  In  offer- 
ing an  opportunity  to  participate  and  not 
more  than  one  person  was  willing  and  able  to 
originate  the  mortgages,  or 

"(11)  a  sound  public  purpose  Is  served  by 
having  one  person  originate  all  owner-financ- 
ing provided  under  the  issue. 

"(4)   Mortgages  MUST  BE  NEW  mortgages. — 

"(A)  In  general. — An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  only  If  no  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  Issue  Is  to  be  used 
to  acquire  or  replace  existing  mortgages. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  replacement 
of— 

"  ( 1 )   construction  period  loans, 

"(11)  bridge  loans  or  similar  temporary 
initial  financing,  and 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  rehabili- 
tation, an  existing  mortgage, 

shall  not  be  treated  as  the  acquisition  or 
replacement  of  an  existing  mortgage  for 
purposes  of  subparsigraph  (A). 

"(5)   Certain  requirements  must  be  met 
WHERE  mortgage  IS  ASSUMED. — An  Issue  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  only  If 
a   mortgage  with   respect  to  which  owner- 
financing  has  been  provided  under  such  Issue 
may  be  assumed  only  If  the  requirements 
of  subsections   (d),   (e),   (f),  and   (h)    are 
met  with  respect  to  such  assumption. 
"  ( m )  Targeted  Area  Residences  . — 
"(1)   In    general. — For    purposes    of    this 
section,  the  term   'targeted   area   residence' 
means  a  residence  in  an  area  which  is  either — 
"  ( A )   a  qualified  census  tract,  or 
"(B)   an    area   of   chronic    economic   dis- 
tress. 

"  ( 2 )  Quaufhb  census  tract. — 
"(A)  In  general. — ^For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'qualified  census  tract' 
means  a  census  tract  in  which  70  percent 
or  more  of  the  families  have  Income  which 
Is  80  percent  or  less  of  the  statewide  median 
family  income. 

"(B)  Data  used. — The  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus for  which  data  are  avaUable. 
"(3)  Area  of  chronic  economic  distress. — 
"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'area  of  chronic  eco- 
nomic distress'  means  an  area  of  chronic  eco- 
nomic distress — 

"(1)  designated  by  the  State  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  by  the  State  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(U)  the  designation  of  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urbcm  Development. 

"(B)  CRirauA  TO  bk  used  in  apfrovino 


state  oksicnations. — ^The  criteria  ueed  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  evaluating  any  pro- 
posed designation  of  an  area  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  be — 

"(1)  the  condition  of  the  bousing  stock, 
including  the  age  of  the  housing  and  the 
number  of  abandoned  and  substandard  resi- 
dential units, 

"(11)  the  need  of  area  residents  for  owner- 
financing  under  this  sectlcm,  as  Indicated 
by  low  per  capita  Income,  a  high  percentage 
of  families  In  poverty,  a  high  number  of 
welfare  recipients,  and  high  unemployment 
rates, 

"(lU)  the  potential  for  uae  of  owner- 
financing  under  this  section  to  Improve 
housing  conditions  in  the  area,  and 

"(iv)  the  existence  of  a  hoiising  assistance 
plan  which  provides  a  displacement  pro- 
gram and  a  public  improvements  and  serv- 
ices program. 

"(n)  Other  Defiwiiiowb  and  Spscial 
Rules. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"{l)  Mortgage. — The  term  "mortgage*  In- 
cludes any  other  owner-financing. 

"(2)  Bono. — The  term  'bond'  Includee  any 
obligation. 

"(3)  State. — Tb«  term  'State'  Includes  k 
possession  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbia. 
"(4)    Statistical  area. — 
"(A)  In   general. — ^The   term   'statlsttcal 
area'  means — 

"(1)  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  and 

"(11)  any  county  (or  the  portion  thereof) 
which  U  not  within  a  standard  metropoUtan 

statistical  area.  

"(B)  Standard  MmopouTAN  statxbttcal 
AREA. — The  term  'standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area'  means  the  area  In  and  around 
a  city  of  60,000  Inhabitants  or  more  (or 
equivalent  area)  as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

"(C)  Designation  wrsrx  adbquats  statib- 
■ncAL  information  not  available. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  if  there  is  insufll- 
clent  recent  statistical  Information  with 
respect  to  a  county  (or  portion  thereof)  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (11),  the  Secre- 
tary may  substitute  for  such  county  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  another  area  for  which  there 
Is  sufficient  recent  statistical  Information. 

"(D)  Designation  wheee  no  county. — ^In 
the  case  of  any  portion  of  a  State  which  Is 
not  within  a  county,  subparagraphs  (A)  (11) 
and  (C)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for 
'county'  an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  county. 
"(5)  Acquisition  cost. — 
"(A)  In  general. — ^The  term  'acquisition 
cost'  means  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  resi- 
dence as  a  completed  residential  unit. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — The  term  'acquisition 
cost'  does  not  Include — 

"(1)  usual  and  reasonable  settlement  or  fi- 
nancing costs, 

"(11)  the  value  of  services  performed  by 
the  mortgagor  or  members  of  his  family  In 
completing  the  residence,  and 

"(ill)  the  cost  of  land  which  has  been 
owned  by  the  mortgagor  for  at  least  2  years 
before  the  date  on  which  construction  of 
the  residence  begins. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  qualifikd  rehabili- 
tation LOANS. — In  the  case  of  a  qualified  re- 
habilitation loan,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(f).  the  term  'acquisition  cost'  Includes  the 
cost  of  the  rehabilitation. 

"  (6)  Qualified  home  improvement  loaw.— 
The  term  'quallfed  home  Improvement  lo*n' 
means  the  financing  (in  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  (16,000)  — 

"(A)  of  alterations,  repairs,  and  Improve- 
ments on  or  in  connection  with  an  existing 
residence  by  the  owner  thereof,  but 

"(B)   only  of  such  Items  as  substantially 
protect  or  Improve  the  basic  llvabUlty  of  the 
property. 
"(7)   Qualified  REHABiurATrow  loan. — 
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"(A)  Ik 
habUltatlcli 
provided 

••(»)  a 

respect  to 


rehabllltat  Ion 


ccNXBAi.. — The  term  'qualified  re- 
lo&n'  means  any  owner-financing 
connection  with — 
qualified  rehabilitation,  or 

acquisition  of  a  residence  with 
which  there  has  been  a  qualified 


li 


reside  ice 


but  only 
financing 
the 
rehabllltat)' 

"(B) 
poses  of 
fled 
of  a  bulldlhg 

"(I)  thete 
between 
first  used 
work  on  s^ch 

"(U)  75 
temal  wall^ 
place  as 
process, 

"(ill) 
tat  ion  are 


1  the  mortgagor  to  whom  such 
provided  Is  the  first  resident  of 
after  the  completion  of  the 
on. 

BiHABUJTATiON. — For  pur- 
silbparagrapb  (A),  the  term  'quall- 
rehabllltatlon'  means  any  rehabilitation 
if— 

Is  a  period  of  at  least  20  years 

date  on  which  the  building  was 

the  date  on  which  the  physical 

rehabilitation  begins, 

;  lercent  or  more  of  the  existing  ex- 

of  such  building  are  retained  in 

e:<temal  walls  in  the  rehabilitation 

anl 

tb! 


Quujnzo 


tte 


a  ad 


expenditures  for  such  rehablli- 
percent  or  more  of  the  mortga- 
gor's adju^d  basis  In  the  residence. 


;:5: 


For  purposes 
adjusted 
completion 
the  date 
the 

"(8) 
All 

rates,  and 
credited  to 
(4)  (A)  shall 
taking  int<i 
money. 

"(o) 

OWKEB-I 
HOOBIMG 

"(1)  part 
be  used 
residences 
qulrements 

"(2)  part 
be  used  for 
re~ulremeni  s 


of  clatise  (ill),  the  mortgagor's 

b^sis  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 

of  the  rehabilitation  or,  if  later, 

Ob  which  the  mortgagor  acquires 

residen  :e. 

Deti  bminations  oh  actuarial  basis. — 

determl  nations  of  yield,  effective  Interest 

unounts  required  to  be  paid  or 

mortgagors  under  subsection  (k) 

be  made  on  an  actuarial  basis 

account  the  present  value  of 

Sp4:3al 
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for 
la 


'  BOI  VB 


nay 


under 
tary,  each 
separate 

"(P) 
StmsiDT 
the  date  of 
obligation 
funding  of 
mined 
(2))." 

(b) 
sections  foi 
chapter  1 
sertlng  af  tei 
the  followln  f 
•Sec.  103A 


Clk>:  cal 


section  103  ( 
of  1954  ( 
bonds)  is 

"(A) 
erty  If— 

"(1)    20 
each  project 
of  low  or 
Ing  of  sectloh 

"(it)    eacti 
the  issue  is 
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ruu   for   issttx   uskd   for 
Housing      and      Rental 
the  case  of  an  Issue — 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
mortgages  on   owner-occupied 
a  manner  which  meets  the  re- 
of  this  section,  and 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
rental  housing  which  meets  the 
of  section  103(b)(4)(A). 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
luch  part  shall  be  treated  as  a 


IsBie 
Adi  ance 


Refunding    op    Mortgage 
Not  PERMrrTED. — On  and  after 
;he  enactment  of  this  section,  no 
be  issued  for  the  advance  re- 
mortgage  subsidy  bond  (deter- 
wltfout    regard    to    subsection    (b) 


Amendment. — The   table  of 

part    in    of    subchapter    B    of 

such  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 

the  Item  relating  to  section  103 

new  Item : 


Mortgage  subsidy  bonds." 
Sec.  3.  Inoh  strial  Development  Bonds  for 
Hi  itrsiNG  Purposes  LiMrrED  to  Low- 
oh(  Moderate-Income  Rental  Hous- 


Subparagi  iph 


(A)    of    paragraph    (4)    of 

)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

relktlng  to  Industrial  development 

ai  tended  to  read  as  follows : 

projects  for  residential  rental  prop- 


p  Tcent 


mo  lerate  I 


or  more  of  the  units  In 

are  to  be  occupied  by  Individuals 

Income  (within  the  mean- 

167(k)(3MB)),and 

obligation  issued  pursuant  to 

registered  form,". 


(during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
amendment  be  con- 
read    and    printed    in    the 


of 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


ROt  SSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 


serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
be  dilatory.  This  is  an  extremely  com- 
plicated amendment  containing  several 
new  formulas.  The  amendment  is  clearly 
different  from  the  original  bill.  Will  the 
chairman  assure  us  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  shorten  the  discussion  of 
this  amendment,  so  that  we  can  make 
sure  that  we  understand  all  the  formulas 
in  the  Downey  amendment? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  had  extensive  de- 
bate the  other  day  on  this  issue.  I  think 
everyone  thoroughly  understands  it.  The 
chairman,  however,  is  not  going  to  un- 
duly preempt  the  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  happen  to  favor 
it,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  because  I 
think  that  it  is  better  than  the  original 
bill.  Will  there  be  any  attempt  to  shorten 
the  discussion  on  this  other  than  the 
restrictions  of  the  House  rules? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands the  rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man,  and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  my  colleague 
from  New  York  worked  long  and  hard 
to  try  to  improve  this  product,  I  hope 
that  he  will  take  the  time  to  explain  the 
difference  between  liis  version  and  the 
original  committee  version.  I  think  his 
version  is  substantially  a  better  product, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  thoroughly  ex- 
plain it. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
plan  to  do  that? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman  is  so 
flattered  by  my  friend  from  California's 
support  that  I  will  be  happy  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  him  right  now  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  our  Mem- 
bers should  know  exactly  what  your 
amendment  does,  the  meaning  of  the  dif- 
ferent formulas  in  the  bill,  and  the  effect 
the  formulas  will  have  on  the  issuance 
of  mortgage  bonds. 

Now,  there  have  been  many  questions 
from  States  and  cities  around  the  coun- 
try as  to  what  they  will  be  able  to  do 
now  and  in  the  years  ahead  with  regard 
to  the  permanent  and  transition  rules.  As 
my  colleague  knows,  many  bond  issues 
are  not  protected  by  the  committee 
amendments. 

Of  course,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  learned  that  great  damage  was 
done  to  programs  in  Kansas,  he  was 
smart  enough  to  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  get  a  special  rule  just  for  Kansas. 
Now,  I  think  that  was  extremely  intelli- 
gent and  totally  appropriate,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  other  people  in  the  country; 
a  lot  of  other  cities;  a  lot  of  other  coun- 
ties; a  lot  of  other  projects,  that  were 
excluded.  I  know  that  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  knows  that  now.  Had  he  known 
earlier,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  encour- 
aged other  Members  to  request  a  special 
rule  allowing  a  corrective  amendment  to 


be  offered.  Unfortunately,  imder  this  very 
restrictive  rule,  no  other  amendments 
are  in  order. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  really 
addressing  himself  to  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  ULLBilAN.  This  amendment  before 
us    is    the    Downey    amendment,    the 
so-called  Downey  amendment,  that  pro- 
jects housing  bonds  for  the  next  2  years. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  2  years. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  With  some  very  wise 
rules  that  put  the  housing  development 
under  this  provision  in  an  area  that  is 
socially  and  fiscally  acceptable. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  I  thank  my 
chairman  for  that  statement.  The  chair- 
man knows  that  it  is  only  for  2  years, 
and  then  after  that  the  fallback  is  to  a 
much  more  strict  position — ^no  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  at  all. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wlU  be  glad  to. 
The  gentleman  does  recognize  that  after 
2  years  the  Downey  amendment  is  sun- 
setted,  so  I  think  we  should  all  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  the  gentleman 
also  understands,  if  he  will  yield  further, 
that  that  will  give  us  ample  time  to 
appraise  the  long-range  needs.  Remem- 
ber, we  have  not  financed  single-family 
housing  with  tax-exempt  bonds.  Thai 
has  historically  been  the  situation.  We 
have  relied  on  the  private  markets  and 
thrift  institutions.  This  is  something 
that  is  altogether  new,  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  project  this  for  2  years 
with  these  rules,  and  then  look  at  it  and 
decide  what  is  best. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Current  law  is  not 
new.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  many 
local  communities  and  other  housing 
authorities  started  to  utilize  this  only 
in  the  last  2  to  3  years.  But,  it  is  not 
new  Irw. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  there  was  no  specific  law  passed 
by  this  Congress  saying  that  it  was 
acceptable. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  was  under  the 
broad  umbrella  of  general  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  g«i- 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roussb- 
LOT  was  sdlowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  full  well  that  the  Downey  c(xn- 
mittee  amendment  is  before  us.  I  support 
it  although  I  will  vote  against  final  pas- 
sage. It  Is  a  big  improvement  over  the 
original  bill.  My  point  was  that  the  Ollck- 
man  amendment  takes  care  of  one  seg- 
ment of  the  coimtry,  Kansas.  And,  that 
is  terrific.  He  was  smart  enough  to  get 
the  Rules  Committee  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  Kansas.  I  am  not  upset 
about  that.  That  just  shows  he  Is  smarter, 
wiser,  cleverer  than  other  people  who  are 
"left  out."  There  are  a  lot  of  them  left 
out,  as  my  chairman  well  knows,  because 
he  has  heard  from  these  people  includ- 
ing a  lot  of  community  redevelopmrait 
agencies  in  California,  if  I  may  be  al- 
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lowed  to  be  a  little  provincial.  California 
is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union  with  22 
million  people  and  it  has  a  lot  of  com- 
munity redevelopment  agencies  properly 
set  up  by  law  and  controlled  by  State 
law. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
D  1420 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  what  he  has  been  able  to  achieve  for 
California  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that  compliment,  and  I  hope 
somebody  up  there  is  listening. 

In  regard  to  the  other  problem  of 
excluding  from  consideration  people  out- 
side of  Kansas  who  have  transition 
questions  but  were  not  able  to  get  spe- 
cial consideration  for  an  amendment,  we 
have  a  terrible  problem. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yieldj  that,  of  course,  is 
not  the  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  just  finished 
saying  that. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask.  Is  the  gentleman  going  to  vote  for 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  Downey  com- 
mittee amendment  because  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate that,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  stand. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Gephardt)  ,  who  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  a  stalwart  and  careful  legislator. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman  can 
keep  going  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  work  he 
has  done,  and  I  certainly  understand 
his  position. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
does  not  realize  that  the  transitional 
rule  does  set  up  criteria  for  allowing 
bonds  without  restriction  to  go  forward 
in  every  State  under  certain  rules. 

Mr.  ROtrsSELOT.  Of  course  I  do. 
I  supported  that  transitional  effort. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  also  understands  that  State 
after  State  after  State  is  covered  by 
that  transitional  rule.  It  is  not  just  Kan- 
sas that  is  coming  before  us  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoTJssELOT)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  ask,  had  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Qephardt)  finished  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  just 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  transi- 
tional rule  covers  many  States  that  did 
come  before  the  conunittee  and  were 
covered  by  the  transitional  rule,  and  that 
every  State  and  every  local  government 


is  covered  by  the  criteria  that  are  set  out 
in  that  rule  to  provide  a  transition  from 
what  was  the  status  quo  to  the  new  per- 
manent rules  that  will  be  in  force  under 
the  new  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  concern  is  that 
the  transitional  rule  still  has  many  con- 
fusing aspects.  The  committee  chairman 
received  letters,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  from  many  people  asking,  "Am 
I  covered  or  am  I  not  covered  in  the 
transitional  rule?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  our 
committee  chairman  made  a  monu- 
mental effort  to  see  that  people  from  all 
over  the  country  could  get  some  kind  of 
determination  as  to  whether  they  are 
adequately  and  properly  protected.  His 
coiu'tesy  and  diligence  are  appreciated. 
But  the  transitional  rtile  still,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  adequate. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  basically 
support  current  law.  State  legislatures 
have  in  many  cases  provided  the  kind  of 
constraints  necessary  to  prevent  abuses 
in  this  program  that  did  occur  when 
people  were  utilizing  the  bonding  au- 
thority to  build  luxury  housing.  I  think 
that  was  wrong.  My  State  moved  legis- 
latively to  correct  it.  The  legislature  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  moved  to 
change  that  or  to  correct  it,  and  many 
other  States  did  the  same. 

I  oppose  Snal  passage  because  the  bill 
would  impose  imworkable,  unrealistic 
Federal  requirements  on  the  States  and 
localities  which  have  made  good,  legit- 
imate use  of  mortgage  bond  financing — 
all  in  the  name  of  eliminating  certain 
glaring  "abuses"  of  the  program.  The  bill 
not  only  limits  the  restricted  bond  pro- 
gram to  a  2-year  period,  after  which 
there  will  be  no  mortgage  bond  financing 
for  homes  at  all,  but  it  seriously  threat- 
ens projects  already  underway  in  a  large 
number  of  States. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  so-called 
abuses  in  the  mortgage  bond  programs 
across  the  country.  We  have  heard 
many  Members  discussing  the  Chicago 
issue  and  the  construction  of  beachfront 
condominiums  in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 
We  have  not  heard  enough,  however, 
about  the  responsible  programs  admin- 
istered in  almost  every  State,  either  by 
the  State  housing  finance  agencies,  or 
by  the  cities  themselves.  During  the  11 
months  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  wrestled  with  this  legislation,  and 
its  predecessor,  H.R.  3712,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  all  over 
the  Nation  detailing  the  success  of  mort- 
gage bond  programs  and  the  benefits  in 
terms  of  increased  homeownership  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
in  terms  of  the  revitallzation  and  re- 
habilitation of  cities. 

From  my  own  congressional  district, 
the  city  of  Duarte  describes  Its  program 
as  providing  homes  in  deteriorated  areas 
that  most  lenders  would  not  even  con- 
s  der  for  loans.  A  survey  of  buyers  in- 
dicates that  the  approximate  annual  In- 
come of  the  family  is  between  $20,000 
and  $27,000  per  year.  If  these  buyers  were 
forced  to  pay  the  current  market  interest 
rate,  they  would  no  longer  qualify  for 
a  home. 

In  the  State  of  California,  in  gen- 
eral, the  California  Housing  Finance 
Agency  and  its  homeownership  program 


are  Imited  already  by  family  income,  by 
purchase  price,  and  by  location.  Cali- 
fornia's housing  programs  are  already 
directed  toward  meeting  the  most  im- 
mediate housing  needs  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  shelter  and 
encouraging  the  revitallzation  of  declin- 
ing neighborhoods. 

From  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  comes  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  city's  experience  with  tax- 
exempt  mortgage  bonds,  "•  •  *  with  al- 
most 20  percent  of  all  the  mortgage  ap- 
plications for  existing  housing  submitted 
for  review,  the  average  household  in- 
come has  been  $16,473,  with  73  percent 
of  the  appUcants  being  first-time  buy- 
ers." St.  Paul  established  its  own  inccxne 
and  mortgage  limitations,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  home- 
ownership  mortgage  programs  had 
exemplary  results.  Approximately  75  to 
85  percent  of  the  mortgage  funds  were 
utilized  by  first-time  buyers,  the  average 
age  of  recipients  was  about  28  years,  and 
the  adjusted  gross  income  averages  were 
approximately  $16,300  as  compared  with 
the  area's  median  family  inccxne  of 
$21,600. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  Housing  Devel- 
opment AuthOTity  has  provided  over 
6.0D0  loans  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
citizens.  Tlie  average  gross  income  of  the 
homeowners  assisted  by  the  programs 
has  been  $12,032,  the  average  sales  price 
of  the  homes  financed  has  beoi  $26,600. 
and  the  average  mortgage  amount,  $28,- 
250.  Surely  this  does  not  constitute  an 
abuse  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Testifying  to  the  eflSclency  of  the 
mortgage  bond  programs,  the  Teimessee 
Housing  Development  Agency  tells  us 
that  89  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  bmids 
sold  was  used  for  mortgage  loans.  This 
experience  certainly  compares  favorably 
with  the  Federal  Government's  "bang 
for  the  buck"  in  its  housing  programs. 

•nie  Atlanta.  Ga.  bond  program  is  de- 
fined by  State  legislation  which  contains 
specific  income  levels.  A  member  of  the 
Atlanta  City  Council  writes  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  committee  bill  would 
seriously  jeopardize  their  programs. 

Rural  America  has  particular  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  the  financing  of 
homes.  A  resident  of  Oklahoma  writes 
that— 

We  have  many  counties  in  <%Iahoma  that 
simply  do  not  have  any  mortgage  money 
available  because  of  the  fact  that  no  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  exist  In  that  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  clari- 
fication is  in  order  regarding  the  much 
discussed  Chicago  bond  issue.  While  the 
Chicago  issue  did  contain  some  abuse,  the 
average  income  of  program  participants 
in  the  first  issue  was  $20,750.  The  second 
Chicago  issue  requires  that  85  percent  of 
the  loans  must  go  to  families  with  In- 
comes of  $29,500  or  less.  The  National 
I*ague  of  Cities  testified  that  of  the  56 
local  housing  revenue  bond  issues  sold 
before  April  1,  1979,  31  had  incwne  limits 
and  27  of  those  were  coupled  with  mort- 
gage limits.  Not  all  tax-exempt  financing 
of  mortgages  has  been  for  families  with 
incomes  of  $40,000,  as  we  have  been  led 
to  beUeve. 

The  point  of  aU  this  Is  that  the  SUtes 
and  localities  are  acting  In  a  respwwlble 
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maimer.  It  e  State  legislatm-es  in  many 
cases  have  enacted  legislation  which 
strictly  limits  family  income  and  home 
purchase  price  levels.  The  State  leglsla- 
tm'es  and  Itcal  agencies  have  developed 
effective  "t  irget  area"  definitions  and 
have  establ  shed  programs  which  serve 
local  needs  and  conditions.  As  always, 
community  needs  can  be  assessed  most 
accurately  fc  y  local  residents  without  the 
redtape  and  expense  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervention.  As  has  been  proven 
over  and  o^er,  national  standards  and 
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States,  including  California 
will  be  able  to  utilize  tax- 
exempt  mortgage  bond  financing  in  only 
a  very  few   ireas. 

The  tax-exempt  mortgage  bond  pro- 
gram provid  Bs  not  only  the  possibility  of 
home  owner  ship  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  farriUes,  but  provides  employ- 
ment and  stimulation  to  the  lagging 
economy.  Tl  e  Members  of  this  body  have 
received  the  startling  information  from 
the  home  biilders.  You  must  be  aware 
that  the  he  me  building  industry  is  in 
serious  trou  )le,  trouble  which  will  have 
a  large  impi  ict  on  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  hsmc  builders  estimate  that 
the  enactme  it  of  H.R.  5741  would  mean 
the  loss  of  .6  million  jobs,  the  loss  of 
$27.5  billion  in  wages,  the  loss  of  $7.5 
billion  in  Fe  leral.  State,  and  local  reve- 
nues, and  th  >  loss  of  $5.8  billion  in  direct 
tax  expendit  ires  due  to  business  failures. 
While  some  of  you  may  doubt  these 
figures,  or  b«  lieve  them  to  be  overstated, 
you  must  ag  ee  that  there  will  be  a  seri- 
ous effect  o4  the  economy  if  HJl.  5741 
passes. 

Some  of  ihy  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  [Committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  have 
urged  tassaf  e  of  H.R.  5741  primarily  on 
the  grounds  hat  the  mortgage  bond  pro- 
gram is  a  dri  in  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
They  raise  t  le  ghost  of  "revenues  lost" 
and  they  cla  m  that  if  we  pass  H.R.  5741 
untold  billio  is  of  dollars  will  flow  into 
the  Federal  Preasury.  I  find  this  an  in- 
credibly naive  assumption.  If  investors 
do  not  buy  t  ix-exempt  mortgage  bonds, 
their  reasoning  goes,  they  would  put 
their  money  n  some  taxable  investment, 
and  the  Federal  Treasury  woud  get  its 
share. 
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1  billion  new  houses  constructed  there  is 
generated  37,000  man-years  of  work, 
about  $592  million  in  wages,  $62.5  million 
in  Federal  personal  income  taxes,  $34.6 
million  of  Federal  corporate  income 
taxes,  $8.5  million  of  State  income  taxes, 
and  $21.6  million  of  local  real  estate 
taxes.  The  Treasury  also  failed  to  con- 
sider the  additional  taxes  generated  from 
decreased  deductions  on  the  mortgage 
loans  and  from  administrative  costs. 
Some  estimates  put  this  figure  at  up- 
ward of  $9  million. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
the  hope  being  held  out  by  many  sup- 
porters of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  "fix"  this  legis- 
lation, is  a  vain  one. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
toiled  over  H.R.  5741  and  its  parent  bill, 
H.R.  3712,  for  many  months.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  badly  misdi- 
rected and  confusing,  by  almost  every 
account.  Not  only  is  the  Downey  perma- 
nent rule  not  permanent  (with  a  2-year 
sunset) ,  but  it  is  largely  unworkable  and 
will  not  aid  in  new  construction.  The 
problems  with  the  transition  rule,  or 
Gephardt  amendment,  are  well  known. 
My  colleagues  know  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  issues  in  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  appUcation  of  the  transi- 
tional rule.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems any  better  than  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  H.R. 
5741.  Do  not  be  swayed  by  the  claim  that 
without  the  Downey  amendment  we  will 
have  no  mortgage  bonds  at  aU.  Given 
the  committee's  track  record  on  this  leg- 
islation, is  it  credible  that  a  new  mort- 
gage bond  bill  would  have  any  better 
chance  of  passage  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress? Defeat  H.R.  5741  and  aUow  the 
States  and  localities,  now  with  the  fear 
of  God  and  Ullman  instilled  in  them,  to 
enact  and  administer  programs  which 
will  serve  community  housing  needs  well. 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  we  often  write  laws  here 
that  have  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
'Mr.  RoussELOT)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Heftel), 
because  I  know  he  has  been  trying  to  seek 
recognition. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  acknowl- 
edge that  had  we  not  moved  to  draft 
this  legislation,  we  would  have  had  more 
problems.  There  were  abuses  continuing 
that  allowed  $160,000  residences  for  peo- 
ple earning  $40,000  or  $50,000  a  year  to 
benefit  from  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  just  interrupt  quickly,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  completely,  because  I  just 
stated  that  many  States  have  moved  to 
correct  that  abuse  by  State  law.  and  they 


have  done  an  adequate  job.  I  think  other 
States  will  do  the  same,  that  is.  if  we 
keep  the  current  law  and  allow  the  States 
to  prevent  the  abuses. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Hawaii 
and  27  other  States  fortunately  drafted 
legislation,  but  the  others  did  not.  There- 
fore, we  need  reasonable  legislation  to 
insure  that  the  tax-exempt  bonds  for 
single-family  dwellings  would  be  used  for 
middle-  and  low-income  people.  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  responsibility  for  us 
to  assume. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT),  for  endorsing  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Basically,  what  the  committee  amend- 
ment does  is,  for  the  next  2  years,  set 
out  a  number  of  restrictions  with  respect 
to  who  can  own  or  who  can  benefit  from 
this  tax-exempt  housing  bond  program. 
What  it  does  is,  it  says  that  a  person  has 
to  be  purchasing  a  single-family  home. 
It  has  to  be  the  principal  residence,  and 
it  has  to  be  a  principal  resident  who 
could  not  have  owned  a  home  for  the 
last  3  years. 

There  are  numerous  income  restric- 
tions; an  example  is  dealing  with  115 
percent  of  SMA's.  There  are  targeted 
programs  of  140  percent  of  median  in- 
come for  blighted  areas.  There  is  a  defi- 
nition of  "targeted  areas."  There  is  an 
arbitrage  restriction,  there  are  other  re- 
strictions, limitations,  and  there  is  a 
State  cap  on  the  amount  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds. 

As  for  the  formula,  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  with  everyone  if  I  said  I  am 
enamoured  of  this  proposal,  because  I 
am  not.  I  think  the  restrictions  should 
be  much  more  liberal.  But  the  commit- 
tee spent  literally  days  working  out 
every  single  aspect  of  this  particular 
formula,  and  I  think  the  committee  has 
reached  a  balance  where  we  are  going 
to  allow  people  of  modest  means,  and 
even  in  some  instances  above  modest 
means,  to  own  homes  under  this 
program. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  people  who  make  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  median  income 
to  move  back  into  the  cities,  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  even  with  some  of  the  other 
restrictions  which  I  did  not  support,  this 
is  a  very,  very  satisfactory  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  the  result  of  many,  many 
hours  of  work  in  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  .  I  think  no  Member 
could  qualify  as  a  stronger  proponent  of 
housing  bonds  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  But  I  will  say  he  went  through 
the  long  process  in  committee,  and  he 
also  knows  the  consequences  of  unlim- 
ited housing  bonds. 

That  would  totally  disrupt  the  bond 
market  in  this  coimtry,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  that.  He  has  very 
wisely  and  realistically  supported  this 
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legislation.  This  legislation  will  allow 
housing  bonds  to  go  forward  on  a  basis 
that  is  defensible  from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  economy.  The  imrestricted 
use  of  housing  bonds  would  cost  approx- 
imately $12  billion  a  year  by  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  that  and  for  his  efforts  in  put- 
ting together  a  package  that  is  reason- 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
We  certainly  had  disagreements  on  this 
matter,  and  I  was  to  commend  him  for 
his  indulgence  in  those  matters  and  for 
his  help  when  it  was  critical. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
supporting  the  Downey  amendment.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  this  bill 
workable,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  promptly 
passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding,  since 
I  encouraged  him  to  take  this  time  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

My  understandmg  is  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  has  roughly  12  to  14 
different  basic  criteria,  some  of  them 
very  specific  formulas,  that  are  different 
from  the  original  legislation,  and  they 
are  offered  to  try  to  prevent  abuses. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  As  the  gentleman 
realizes,  the  bill  with  which  we  were  pre- 
sented did  away  with  mortgage  revenue 
bonds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  right.  It 
just  clean  cut  them  off. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  right.  Prom 
there  we  attempted  to  move  to  legisla- 
tion that  allowed  certain  revenue  bonds 
with  income  restrictions  to  deal  with  the 
abuses  which  happened  in  the  gentle- 
man's State  of  California  and  also  in 
Chicago. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Right. 
Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  gentleman 
explain  this  for  me :  Let  us  take  a  high- 
cost  area  like  New  York  City.  One  of  the 
gentleman's  provisions,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  is  that  the  cost  of  a  home  purchased 
may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  average 
sales  price  of  a  home  in  that  area. 

What  would  that  mean,  say,  in  New 
York  or  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  the  average  sales  price  is  concerned, 
let  us  stick  with  San  Francisco,  which  is 
closer  to  the  gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh.  I  know  where 
New  York  City  is.  I  have  been  there,  and 
I  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  All  right.  But  let  us  say 
a  home  in  San  Francisco  is  sold  for 
$100,000  or  in  Washington  for  over 
$100,000.  That  would  mean,  at  80  percent 
of  the  average  price,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  finance  a  home  of  more  than 
$80,000.  The  likelihood  is  that  we  would 


be  doing  much  the  contrary.  We  will  not 
be  financing  homes  of  $80,000. 
n  1630 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  we  will  not?  But 
it  says  80  percent. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  how  high  we 
can  go.  That  is  the  fiexibility  built  into 
the  formula. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  many  sales 
areas  are  there? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me.  on  my  time,  let  me  give  him 
some  examines  of  what  the  program  has 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rottsselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Downey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  One  of  the  States, 
for  instance,  that  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  program,  to  the  tune  of  8,000 
homes,  is  the  State  of  Tennessee.  And 
the  average  income  of  the  buyers,  for  in- 
stance, in  Tennessee,  is  about  $12,204. 
and  95  percent  of  the  people  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  program  in 
Tennessee  were  first-time  home  buyers. 
The  average  amount  of  the  mortgage 
ranged  between  $22,000  and  $24,000.  and 
the  average  home  was  about  $25,000. 

In  Connecticut,  another  State  which 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  program, 
the  average  income  of  a  home  buyer  has 
been  about  $19,000.  the  number  of  mort- 
gages about  6.100,  and  the  average 
mortgage  amount  about  $36,000,  for  the 
average  sale  price  of  a  home  of  about 
$43,000. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
And  certainly  the  formulae  that  the 
committee  has  proposed  provides  wide 
ranges  for  CaUfomia  and  for  New  York 
for  pe(H>le  to  fit  in.  What  it  does  do  is 
clearly  restrict  some  of  the  patent  abuses 
that  we  saw.  for  instance,  in  Chicago, 
with  condominiums  being  sold  under 
this  program  for  $100,000  or  more  to  peo- 
ple with  incomes  of  more  than  $40,000. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Of  course,  what  the  gentleman  has 
Just  described  is  the  second  point  of  his 
amendment,  which  is  that  the  income 
level  of  participants  may  not  exceed  115 
percent  of  median  family  income  in  the 
area. 

My  original  question  related  to  the 
cost  of  the  home  purchased  may  not  ex- 
ceed  80  percent  of  the  average  sale  price, 
which  is  another  whole  area. 

How  many  sales  price  areas  are  there 
considered  in  the  United  States?  Does 
the  gentleman  recall? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  is  at- 
tempting to  resw:h  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  a  complicated  formula,  with  a 

whole  host  of  restrictions 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  perish  the 
thought. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  (continuing).  And 
problems  in  terms  of  application,  I 
would  concede  that  argument  to  mm. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh.  the  gehtlfittian 
does  concede  that. 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
concede  that  argument.  And  the  Tact  Is. 
however,  that,  even  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  application  of  the  formula, 
we  have  computers  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  ways  In  which  we  can  apply  It. 

But  let  me  respond  quicUy  to  the 
gentleman  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  aver- 
age, because  in  the  last  few  years — 
and  I  am  using  figures  as  of  May  1979 — 
in  the  United  States  there  are  150,000- 
plus  of  these  types  of  mortgages.  The 
average  Income  of  buyers  was  about 
$15,000;  80  percent  of  these  people  were 
first-time  home  buyers.  The  average 
mortgage  was  $30,000.  and  the  average 
sale  price  of  the  home  was  about  $33,000. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that 
comment.  I  still  would  like  to  come  back, 
and  maybe  before  we  are  finished  here 
we  can  get  the  number  of  sales  areas.  I 
was  not  trying  to  say  that  it  is  too  con- 
fusing, but  I  do  want  to  say  again  that 
the  gentleman's  Is  a  better  formula  than 
just  cutting  everybody  off  at  the  throat, 
bang,  like  the  original  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Downey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  move  on  to  an- 
other point. 

Why  was  It  that  we  were  forced  to 
take.  In  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
that  the  participant  may  not  have  owned 
a  home  within  the  preceding  3  years? 
Did  the  gentleman  understand  what 
that  was  all  about? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  was  an  attempt 
to  structure  the  program  to  first-time 
home  buyers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  but  why  do  we 
have  that?  Does  the  gentleman  remem- 
ber that? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Honestly.  I  do  not  re- 
call why  we  have  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  it  was  not 
the  gentleman  who  offered  it.  Why  do 
we  have  it?  Does  any  member  on  the 
committee  recall?  I  mean,  it  is  such  a 
great  bill,  let  us  get  up  and  talk  about  it. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  explain  further 
to  the  gentleman  that,  clearly,  someone 
who  owns  a  home  has  equity  built  into 
it.  and  he  would  not  necessarily  neei 
this  as  much,  for  Instance,  as  a  yoimger 
couple  who  would  not  have  that  equity 
built  up.  As  the  gentleman  Is  aware, 
there  are  formulae  In  here  that  require 
only  a  5-percent  downpajmient. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  We  were  attempting  to 
structure  this  program  to  someone  who 
does  not  own  a  home,  who  does  not  have 
the  capital  for  the  downpayment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why  should  we  re- 
strict It  to  a  participant  who  may  not 
have  owned  a  home  within  the  preced- 
ing 3  years?  Suppose  they  owned  a  home 
6  years  ago.  sold  it.  then  rented,  and  then 
came  back.  How  do  you  determine  all  of 

this?  -.^ 

We  turn  It  over  to  the  bureaucracy,  do 

we  not?  They  are  a  great  grOup  to  turn 
It  over  to.  ^    _ 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  There  are  aspects,  cer- 
tainly, as  the  gentleman  Is  aware,  of 
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convenience  In  terms  of 
who  is  and  who  is  not  a 
buyer,  hence  the  re- 
the  last  3  years. 

Then  the  gentle- 

the  requirement,  which 

gentleman  from  California 

proposed — I  am  not  sure — 

the  arbitrage  spread  be- 

yield  and  the  effective 

may  not  exceed  1  percent? 

That  is  correct. 

.  Does  the  gentleman 

that  was? 
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in  order  to  profit  from  price  discrep- 
ancies." 

Now,  that  is  what  that  is  all  about. 
And  if  everybody  can  understand  that, 
terrific.  What  was  really  being  attempted 
here,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  prevent  the 
bond  salesmen  and  others  from  ripping 
it  off,  or  the  intermediaries  from  ripping 
it  off.  I  think  that  is  a  delightful  attempt, 
but  I  do  not  understand  why  1  percent. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman  has 
certainly  quoted  Webster's  accurately, 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  has  confined  him- 
self to  the  issue  at  hand  with  respect  to 
the  arbitrage. 

It  is  basically  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  municipality  from  using  the 
reserves  and  the  arbitrage  for  purposes 
other  than  the  purchase  of  homes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  right.  Or  ripping 
off  the  system. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man there  refers  to  the  registration  re- 
quirement that  is  irrtposed  on  the  bonds. 
That  is  what  I  think  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  any  regard,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  only  covered  four  of  the  basic 
points  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
which  he  was  forced  to  take.  If  we  had 
just  stayed  with  the  current  law,  the 
market  price  basically  would  determine 
this,  and  with  the  proper  restrictions  of 
the  State — my  colleague  from  Ohio 
asked  me  what  I  am  getting  at — and  I 
am  getting  at  the  same  thing  that  I  tried 
to  say  several  times.  We  are  better  off 
with  the  current  law  coupled  with  State 
restrictions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  only  because  I  think  we  must 
resolve  this  issue.  In  my  view,  the  Downey 
amendment  is  altogether  too  liberal.  You 
can  do  all  kinds  of  wonderful  things  if 
you  just  operate  outside  the  tax  system. 
But  I  will  tell  the  Members  that  the  end 
of  that  road  is  the  value-added  tax  or 
some  other  broadly  based  consumer  tax. 
We  are  going  to  have  serious  trouble  in 
this  coimtry  if  we  decide  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  confer  benefits  on  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple and  all  kinds  of  industries,  primarily 
by  taking  them  ouside  the  tax  system. 
Economic  incentives  voted  in  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  are  the  bedrock  of  good 
government,  not  constantly  increasing 
tax  exemptions. 

This  is  a  very  liberal  amendment.  It  is 
possible  to  justify  a  vote  for  it  only  on  the 
theory  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  in  the 
homebuilding  industry.  But,  my  friends, 
we  must  restrain  our  enthusiasm  for  tax 
exemption  if  we  want  to  have  a  continu- 
ing, functioning  income  tax. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
in  order  that  I  might  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  a 
question. 

I  would  like  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman — I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  gentleman  briefly — regarding  this 
bill,  and  I  think  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  ask  this  question  because  this  amend- 


ment fits  into  the  entire  spectrum  of  this 
bill. 

If  this  bill  should  fail,  what  would  the 
effect  be  on  this  type  of  mortgage  bonds 
and,  second,  what  would  the  effect  be 
on  other  types  of  bonds  like  municipal 
bonds?  I  would  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's thoughts  concerning  this. 
D  1640 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  would  say  in  my 
opinion  that  one  of  two  things  will  hap- 
pen if  this  bill  fails.  The  first  thing  that 
can  happen  would  be  if  similar  legisla- 
tion to  the  original  bill  were  presented 
and  were  taken  up  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  my  view,  it  would 
have  a  completely  chilling  effect  on  the 
issuance  of  mortgage  bonds  for  single- 
family  housing. 

It  would  have  the  same  effect  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Ullman-Conable  bill 
had  about  a  year  ago,  when  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Which  was  a  chilling 
effect  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  was  not  only  chiU- 
ing,  it  was  freezing,  because  there  were 
no  mortgage  bonds  issued  after  that  day 
for  single-family  housing  because  of  the 
prospect  that  that  bill  would  pass. 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative people  in  the  world  are  bond 
attorneys,  who  lots  of  people  in  this 
country  act  in  reliance  on  representa- 
tions ttiat  they  make  in  bond  opinions, 
and  so  it  would  be  my  view  If  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  Ullman-Conable  bill 
were  presented  and  taken  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  certainly 
taken  up  in  the  committee,  that  it  would 
have  a  freezing,  chilling  effect  on  the 
mortgage  bond  market  for  single-fam- 
ily housing. 

Now  in  the  alternative,  if  no  such  leg- 
islation were  presented,  my  view  is  that 
the  bond  market  would  completely  fall 
apart.  If  ever  local  government  and  every 
State  government  were  able  to  come  in- 
to the  marketplace  unrestricted  with 
single-family  housing  bonds  the  inter- 
est rates  on  mortgage  bonds  would  go 
straight  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  bonds 
for  schools  and  other  municipal  pur- 
poses would  be  taken  right  with  it.  You 
would  have  the  specter  of  having  very, 
very  high  rates  for  bonds  for  other  mu- 
nicipal purposes. 

So,  under  either  alternative.  I  do  not 
think  the  hopes  of  the  people  who  want 
to  use  these  bonds  in  an  unrestricted 
fashion  would  come  to  be. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  I  have 
spent  many  months  examining  the  effect 
of  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds  on  the  con- 
ventional mortgage  market,  on  the  bond 
market,  on  the  Treasury,  and  on  the 
average  American  family.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  legitimate  role  for 
mortgage  bonds  to  play  in  providing 
adequate,  decent  housing  for  many 
American  families. 

We  have  witnessed  the  responsible 
work  of  State  housing  authorities,  such 
as  the  Georgia  Residential  Finance  Au- 
thority, In  many  States  through  the 
country.  And  our  committee  has  recog- 
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nized  the  potential  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  help  redevelop  blighted  areas  in  our 
iimer  cities. 

The  committee  amendments  we  offer 
today  will  help  accompli^  the  dual  goals 
of,  first,  enabling  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
buy  their  own  homes,  to  becMne  home- 
owners. Second,  our  proposal  would  tar- 
get up  to  40  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
any  bond  issue  to  help  revitalize  declin- 
ing residential  areas. 

Our  committee  has  imposed  tight  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  tax-exempt  reve- 
nue bonds.  The  legislation  would  prevent 
these  bonds  from  swamping  the  conven- 
tional mortgage  market,  would  be  aimed 
at  families  and  blighted  areas  truly  in 
need  of  assistance,  would  prevent  abuse 
by  issuing  authorities  or  underwriters, 
and,  most  important  in  this  period  of 
fiscal  crisis,  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  by  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

In  abs«ice  of  this  legislation,  tax-ex- 
empt mortgage  revenue  bonds  could  cost 
the  Treasury  up  to  $12  billion  in  1984 
alone — $3  billion  greater  loss  than  xmder 
the  committee's  more  restricted  proposal. 
Without  this  legislation,  these  bonds 
could  wreak  havoc  in  the  bond  market. 
Unrestricted,  tiiey  could  substantially  In- 
terfere with  the  private  enterprise  con- 
ventional mortgage  maricet.  And  they 
could  perpetuate  tremendous  inequities 
in  who  is  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  these  facts, 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  choice  but 
to  approve  the  committee  amendments. 
The  potential  for  abuse  is  too  great  to 
place  no  Federal  restrictions  on  what  is, 
in  effect,  the  expenditure  of  great  sums 
of  Federal  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  allows  the  continued  ability 
of  responsible  housing  authorities  to  Is- 
sue tax-exempt  bonds  and  it  aims  the 
proceeds  of  those  bonds  to  pe(H>le  and 
areas  in  need. 

Elimination  of  the  bond  program  alto- 
gether, as  our  committee  had  originally 
contemplated,  would  be  destructive  to  an 
already  ailing  housing  market  and  to 
solid,  effective  housing  authorities.  Al- 
ternatively, leaving  the  bond  program 
entirely  imregulated  would  be  a  com- 
pletely irresponsible  act. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
laboriously  developed  a  middle  course 
of  making  fimds  available  to  the  hous- 
ing market  In  a  carefully  charted,  fis- 
cally responsible  and  fair  manner. 

Our  committee's  recommendations  are 
incorporated  in  two  amendments,  one 
offered  by  Mr.  Gephardt  and  one  by  Mr. 
Downey.  The  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  New  York  establishes  the 
so-called  permanent  rule  imder  which 
tax-exempt  mortgage  bonds  can  be  is- 
sued. The  restrictions  on  these  bonds 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  recommended  are  included  in  the 
permanent  rule. 

By  itself,  however,  the  permanent  rule 
is  inadequate.  Many  entities,  such  as  my 
own  city  of  Atlanta,  already  had  bond  is- 
sues underway  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment before  the  committee  marked 
up  this  legislation.  Those  entities  with 
issues  already  in  the  pipeline  should  be 
permitted  to  complete  those  Issues.  Blr. 


Gephardt's  amendment,  the  so-called 
transition  rule,  permits  Issues  which  were 
already  imderway  to  be  completed,  tm- 
fettered  by  the  permanent  rule. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ex- 
amined the  city  of  Atlanta's  situation 
and  agreed  that  Atlanta  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  transition  rule.  Secticxi 
(d)  (3)  of  this  bill  was  t^iproved  by  the 
committee  to  cover  Atlanta.  Although 
the  committee's  intent  in  approving  this 
section  is  clear,  the  language  in  the  sec- 
tion contains  a  small  and  technical  error. 
However,  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  it  was  the  committee's  Intent  that 
this  section  of  H.R.  5741  did  and  should 
cover  the  situation  In  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee the  ranking  member  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill,  a  v^y  complex, 
very  difficult  area. 

I  must  say  that  after  that  statement 
there  are  a  number  of  questloos  that 
come  to  my  mind  that  have  left  me 
totally  bafBed.  After  several  years  of 
dealing  with  State  tax  matters  and  pub- 
lic finance  matters  upon  reading  this 
transition  rule,  all  I  can  say  is,  it  will  be 
a  delight  for  mortgage  bond  attorneys. 

I  cannot  help  but  express  my  own  con- 
cern for  the  fact  that  this  transition 
rule  puts  each  Member  in  this  House  In 
one  way  or  another  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. Literally  Member  after  Member  has 
problems  in  his  district  regarding  sub- 
sidized mortgage  bond  projects  that  they 
do  not  even  know  about  in  most  cases. 

The  discussion  was  limited  in  geno^ 
debate  simply  because  the  committee 
did  not  want  to  deal  with  individual 
Members  asking  questions  about  projects 
in  their  own  districts.  To  say  the  least 
that  is  a  disservice  to  many  a  Member. 

Setting  that  aside,  it  seems  to  me  as 
I  read  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  It  was  his  intention  to 
try  to  liberalize  this  process  and  this 
bill;  and  as  a  result  of  that,  we  got  into 
a  procedure  of  chaptering  in  a  number 
of  projects  and  general  language  that 
allows  a  number  of  projects  to  continue. 

I  have  to  assume  that  In  doing  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee,  sure- 
ly it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee, 
to  make  certain  that  projects  in  other 
communities  that  do  not  happen  to  be 
chaptered,  that  those  projects  which 
have  achieved  similar  levels  of  approval 
through  the  process,  would  also  be  cov- 
ered by  the  intention,  the  general  inten- 
tion, of  chaptering. 

I  am  sure  we  would  not  want  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  community  which 
has  exactly  the  same  project  as  another 
community. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  bill  had  to  be  moving  at  this 
time  in  this  year  for  it  has  cast  a  ^adow 
over  the  entire  field  of  subsidized  mort- 
gage bonds  in  the  housing  industry,  and 
it  has  come  now  at  a  time  when  our  coun- 
try is  facing  an  absolute  crisis,  not  just 
in  our  general  economy,  but  specifically 
in  the  housing  market. 


Surely  each  of  us  remembers  only  a 
short  time  ago  the  effort  made  by  many 
of  these  same  gentlemen  regarding  the 
crisis  facing  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  a  crisis 
that  caused  us  to  be  willing  to  put  our 
credit  on  the  line  because  perhaps  there 
were  half  a  million  jobs  inv<dved  in  this 
coimtry. 

Well,  in  the  housing  industry  at  this 
moment,  there  is  much  more  than  that 
involved.  There  could  vay  well  be  1.600,- 
000  jobs  involved.  We  are  at  the  point 
In  this  country  today  where  we  have 
almost  totally  destroyed  the  most  fan- 
tastic accomplishment  of  tbis  country; 
that  is,  making  available  the  three- 
bedroom  home  to  the  average  family. 
Today,  that  home  is  no  l(Higer  available. 
If  anything,  we  should  be  going  in  just 
the  opposite  direction.  We  should  be 
encouraging  the  housing  market. 

This  bill  is  untimely  at  this  moment. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but 
it  Is  my  intoition  in  the  final  analysis  to 
vote  against  this  bill. 

It  is  Important  to  illustrate  a  point  we 
were  discussing  earlier — ^when  I  sug- 
gested that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downit) — certainly  would 
not  have  intended  to  have  any  commu- 
nity which  had  made  the  same  effort  as 
one  that  had  their  project  specifically 
chaptered — ^he  indicated  to  me  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  them  treated 
the  same — ^let  me  insert  for  the  Record 
two  Items  referring  to  just  such  projects: 

The  city  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
complies  with  the  intent  embodied  in 
section  IV.C.d.i.  of  the  transitional  rules 
as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  on  HJH.  5741  dated 
December  3,  1979,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  following  actions  have  been  taken 
by  the  mayor  and  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
and /or  the  redevelopment  agency  of  the 
city  of  San  Bernardino: 

First,  a  redevelopment  plan  for  the 
State  College  project  No.  4  was  adopted 
by  the  mayor  and  the  common  council 
of  the  cit7  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
which  became  effective  on  May  29,  1970, 
and  included  therein  is  a  comprehensive 
residential  development  plan; 

Second,  on  or  before  September  20, 
1978,  members  of  the  issuer  attended 
briefing  sessions  at  which  they  were  ap- 
prised by  the  developer  and  the  staff  of 
the  issuer  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
development  to  t>e  undertaken  in  the 
approved  redevelopment  project  area 
and  the  availability  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing to  accomplish  same: 

Third,  on  or  before  September  20, 
1980,  it  was  intended  by  the  issuer  that 
tax-exempt  obligations  be  issued  to 
f  nance  the  acquisition  of  units  by  indi- 
vidual homebuyers  as  evidence  by  the 
approval  of  the  necessary  implementing 
resolutions  as  to  principle,  unrestricted 
as  to  the  projects  to  be  financed; 

Fourth,  on  or  before  December  6.  1978, 
the  intent  of  the  Issuer  was  further 
shown  by  the  authorization  of  the  draft- 
ing of  a  housing  ordinance  to  Implement 
the  providing  of  tax-exempt  financing  on 
a  cltywide  basis,  and  drafting  proceeded 
to  completion  and  the  ordinance  was 
adopted  by  the  city  on  or  before  Augtist 
20. 1979;  and 
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Fifth, :  D  addition  to  the  foregoing  legal 
actions,  >n  or  before  April  24,  1979,  the 
developer  prepared  conceptual  develop- 
ment pl^is  and  substantial  sums  were 
incurred  by  the  developer  in  furtherance 
of  tne  c(  mprehensive  residential  devel- 
opment :n  tne  approved  redevelopment 
project  a  rea. 

The  City  of  San  Bernardino.  Calif., 
complies  with  the  intent  embodied  in 
section  iV.C^.dJ.  of  the  transitional 
rules  as  ;ontained  in  the  report  of  the 
Comnuttse  on  Ways  and  Means.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  on  HJl.  5741 
dated  De:ember  3,  1979,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  following  actions  have  been 
taken  by  ;he  mayor  and  common  council 
of  the  c  ty  of  San  Bernardino,  CaUf.. 
and/ or  tl  e  redevelopment  agencjr  of  the 
city  of  Sa  n  Bernardino: 

First,  0  a  or  before  September  20.  1978, 
members  of  the  issuer  attended  briefing 
sessions  at  which  they  were  apprised  by 
the  staff  )f  the  issuer  of  the  availability 
of  tax-exfempt  financing  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  homes  by  individual  home- 
buyers; 

Second  on  or  before  December  6, 
1978,  the  utent  of  the  issuance  was  fur- 
ther shov  n  by  the  authorization  of  the 
drafting  »f  a  housing  ordinance  to  im- 
plement the  providing  of  tax-exempt 
financing  on  a  citywide  basis,  and  such 
drafting  proceeded  to  completion  and 
the  ordini  nee  was  adopted  by  the  city  on 
or  before  Aug\ist  20,  1979;  and 

Third,  ihe  several  developers  other- 
wise have  complied  with  section  rv.C.2ii. 
of  the  rer  art  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Represnta- 
tives.  on  H.R.  5741  dated  December  3, 
1979. 

Mr.  RO  JSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentle  man  yield? 

Mr.  LET  Via.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Call'omia. 

Mr.  RO  JSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  :  leldlng. 

I  apprei  :iate  the  gentleman's  reintro- 
ducing th  )  issue  we  discussed  last  week 
when  the  )ill  was  up,  and  that  Is  jobs. 

The  eff<  ct  of  this  bill,  if  it  does  pass. 
even  witl  i  the  Downey  amendment, 
which  is  f  u-  superior,  could  well  lead  to 
the  displa;ement  of  well  over  a  million 
people  wh< )  now  have  jobs  in  the  housing 
Industry,  because  there  are  that  many 
projects  hanging  on  a  thread  just  be- 
cause of  U  le  original  legislation  that  was 
put  in  the  hopper  here  last  year. 
Mr.  LET  ns.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  WE  \VER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  Ibe  last  word. 

Mr.  Cha  Irman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  >f  the  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee its(  If  for  trying  to  tackle  a  very 
real  probl  sm  in  this  country,  but  I  did 
not  take  tl  lese  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
Intricacies  of  the  bill  or  the  problem. 

I  just  ^rant  to  say  that  the  housing 
industry  1 1  this  Nation  is  literally  shut 
down. 


I  met 
this  mom^g 
rupt 

privately 
to  lose  tHeir 
homes 


th],t 


Ban  Tupt. 


rtth  10  of  my  homebuilders 
and  they  are  going  bank- 
Several  of  them  told  me 
hey  are  afraid  they  are  going 
own  homes,  not  just  the 
they  are  trsring  to  sell. 
D  1650 
I  represent  a  timber  district.  Thou- 
sands of  1  eople  are  being  laid  off.  Every 


single  day  mills  are  closing  in  my  district 
now  because  there  is  no  market  for  lum- 
ber and  plywood  because  of  the  shut- 
down in  the  housing  industry. 

This  is  the  sins  of  the  past.  I  certainly 
do  not  blame  this  bill  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  economy.  The  sins  of  the 
past  have  been  heavy;  but.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  maintain  that  at  this  time  to 
pass  a  bill  that  would  further  restrict 
housing  is  the  worst  possible  thing  we 
can  do. 

I  wiU  make  this  point.  I  have  strong 
sympathies  for  what  the  chairman  and 
this  committee  are  trying  to  do  in  terms 
of  municipal  tax-free  interest  bonds;  but 
nevertheless,  the  dollars  that  we  save, 
the  Federal  Treasury  saves,  by  not  hav- 
ing these  bonds  issued  will  show  up  in 
greater  losses,  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation, in  welfare,  in  loss  of  revenues 
from  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  laid 
off  in  the  housing  industry;  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  have  to  say  now  is  not 
the  time  to  pass  this  bill.  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct  that  the 
housing  industry  is  in  dire  circumstances. 
We  have  got  to  find  some  way  to  help 
them.  This  bUl  in  itself  may  not  be  the 
answer.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  some 
measure  Uke  the  Brooks-Cranston  meas- 
ure that  is  pending.  Whatever  it  is,  we 
have  got  to  examine  every  possible  way 
to  help. 

I  simply  say  that  there  is  considerable 
division  of  opinion  about  this  particular 
bill.  You  can  argue  it  almost  either  way. 
There  is  division  within  the  housing 
industry. 

Now,  separate  and  apart  from  this 
measure,  though,  we  have  got  to  address 
ourselves  in  some  way  to  help  probably 
one  of  the  most  vital  industries  in 
America. 

Now,  I  concur  with  the  gentleman  on 
that  point.  We  might  differ  on  the  over- 
all effects  or  the  advocacy  of  this  partic- 
ular bill;  but  it  is  separate  and  apart 
from  the  others. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RZCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  404.  noes  10, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Akoka 

Albosta 

AmbTO 

Anderson, 

Ckllf. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 


(Roll  No.  161] 
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Annunzlo 

Anthony 

ApplegBte 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuOoln 

Badham 


Bafalls 

BaUey 

BcUdus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Baunum 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 


Bellenwn 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethiine 

BevUl 

Bla«gl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Belaud 

Bo^.ing 

Boner 

Boa.or 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Bursener 

Burlison 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Oarney 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

ChUfarolm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Ooelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

CoughUn 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

ds  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwajds,  Calir. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erchihl 

Erienborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Faocell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

F*rraro 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Ftthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Pol«y 

Ford.  Mich. 

Fy>rd,  Tenn. 


Forsythe 

Mariwy 

Fountain 

Marks 

Powier 

Marlenee 

Prenzel 

Marriott 

Frost 

Martin 

Fuqtia 

Mauiu 

Garcia 

Matsul 

Oaydoe 

Mattox 

Ocpbardt 

Mavroules 

Oialmo 

Mazzoll 

Olbboos 

Mica 

Oilman 

Michel 

Olngrlch 

Mlkulskl 

Olnn 

Miller,  Calif. 

G.lckman 

MUler.  Ohio 

Ooldwater 

Mloeta 

Oonzaiez 

Mlnlsh 

Ooodllng 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Gore 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Gradlson 

Moakley 

Grassley 

Moffett 

Gray 

Mollohan 

Green 

Montgomery 

Grisham 

Moone 

Ouarlul 

Moorbead, 

Gudger 

Calif. 

Guyor 

Moorhead,  Pt. 

Hagedorn 

Mottl 

Hall,  Ohio 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Hall,  Tex. 

Murphy,  Ft. 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Hanuner- 

Myers,  Ind. 

schmldt 

Myers,  Pa. 

Hance 

Natcher 

Hanley 

Neol 

Hansen 

Nedzl 

Harkln 

Nelwrn 

HarrU 

Nichols 

Hawkins 

Nolan 

Heckler 

Nowak 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Heftel 

Oakar 

Hlph  tower 

Oberstar 

HUUa 

Obey 

Hlnson 

Ottinger 

Hollenbeck 

PanetU 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Holtzmen 

Patten 

Hopkins 

Patterson 

Horton 

Paul 

Howard 

Peaae 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Huckaby 

Perkins 

Hughes 

Petri 

Hutto 

Peyser 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Ichord 

Porter 

Ireland 

Preyer 

Jacobs 

Price 

Jeffords 

Prltchard 

Jeffries 

Pursell 

Jenkins 

Qtiayle 

Johnson,  Calif 

R«hall 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Rallsback 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rangd 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ratchford 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Regula 

Kastenmel«r 

Reuss 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Kemp 

Richmond 

Klld«e 

Rlnaldo 

Kogovsek 

Rltter 

Kostmayer 

Roberts 

LaPalce 

Robinson 

Lagomaraino 

Rodlno 

latta 

Roe 

Leach,  Iowa 

Rose 

Leach,  La. 

Rosenthal 

Leath,  Tex. 

Rostenkowskl 

Lederer 

Roth 

Lee 

Rousselot 

Lehman 

Roybal 

Leiand 

Royer 

Lent 

Rudd 

Leritas 

Runnels 

Lewis 

Russo 

Livingston 

Sabo 

Lloyd 

Santinl 

Lon?,  lA. 

Satterfleld 

Long,  Md. 

Scheuer 

Lott 

Schroeder 

Lowry 

Schulze 

Lujan 

Sebellus 

Lukao 

Selberllng 

Lundlne 

Sensenbrenner 

Lungren 

Simon 

McClory 

Skelton 

McCloakey 

Smith,  Iowa 

McCormack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

McDade 

Shannon 

McEwen 

'  Sharp 

McHugh 

Shelby 

MMUgan 

Shumwsy 

McKay 

Shuster 

McKinney 

Snowe 

Mag\Ure 

Snyder 
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solan 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spenoe 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 


Archer 
Bucbanan 
Collina.  Tex. 
Oramm 

Addabbo 

Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Brown,  Calif. 
Oarr 
Davis,  8.C. 


Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

DUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgran 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weias 

White 

Whlteburat 

NOES— 10 


WhiUey 

Wblttaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Toung.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


QuUlen 
WUllains,  Mont. 


Kelly 

Kramer 

Loefller 

McDonald 
NOT  VOTING — 17 

Kindness 
Murphy,  ni. 
Sawyer 
Stangeland 
WUaon,  C.  H 


Diggs 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
■arly 
Harsba 
Holland 


Jenrette 
□  1700 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed  her 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

a  1710 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
second  committee  amendment  is  now 
in  order.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  sec- 
ond committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  36,  line  19, 
strike  kU  through  page  48,  line  4,  and  In- 
■ert: 
8bc.  4.  EnxcTXvx    Datxs    for    Bono    Pboti- 

SXONB. 

(a)  OcNratAL  RVLX. — ^Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendmenta 
made  by  sections  2  and  a  shall  apply  to 
obllgaUons  Issued  after  April  24,  1979. 

(b)  EXCCFTIONS  FOR  OlTICIAI.  ACTION  TAKEN 

BsFOBC  Ann.  as,  1979. — 

(1)  In  oinkral. — ^The  amendments  made 
by  sections  2  and  3  shall  not  apply  to  ob- 
ligations if  official  action  before  April  26, 
1979,  of  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  hav- 
ing authority  to  Issue  such  obligations  In- 
dicated an  intent  to  issue  such  obligations. 

(2)  Action  bt  stait  or  housino  adthoritt 

TRIATSD   AS   ACTION    OF  AUTRORnT    IN   CERTAIN 

CASES. — For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1),  If, 
before  AprU  26. 1979— 

(A)  the  permanent  professional  staff  of 
a  State  or  local  housing  authority  performed 
substantial  work  on  a  bond  Issue,  and 

(B)  It  WR8  leMonable  to  expect  that  the 
bond  laaue,  as  developed  by  the  staff,  would 
be  promptly  approved  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  housing  authority, 

then  such  action  by  such  staff  shall  be 
treated  as  the  offlcUl  action  of  such  govern- 
ing body. 

(3)  Special   rules   RELATnto   to   bibb   or 

ISStTB. — 

(A)  In  general. — ^Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  an  issue  does  not  qualify 
for  the  exception  provided  by  paragraph  (1) 
if  the  issue  size  exceeds  the  intended  issue 
sise. 

(B)  Exception. — In  the  case  of  an  issue 
to  provide  owner-financing  for  residences  for 
which  as  of  April  24,  1979,  there  was  no  doc- 
umentation relating  to  Intended  issue  size, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  unless— 

(1)  substantially  aU  of  the  proceeds  of 


the  Issue  (exclusive  of  Issuance  costs  and  a 
reasonably  required  reserve)  are  to  be  used 
to  provide  owner-llnanclng  for  1  to  4  family 
residences  (1  imit  of  which  Is  owner  occu- 
pied) and  not  to  acquire  or  replace  existing 
mortgages  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
103A(1)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954),  and 

(U)  substantiaUy  all  of  the  proceeds  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  are  committed  by  firm 
commitment  letters  (slmUar  to  those  used  in 
owner-flnanclng  not  provided  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds)  to  such  owner-financing  be- 
fore the  day  which  is  9  months  after  the  date 
of  Issue  of  the  obligations. 

(C)  IsstTE  size  detined. — ^For  ptirpoees  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "issue  size"  means 
the  aggregate  face  anMunt  of  obligations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Issue. 

(D)  Intended  issue  size. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "Intended  Issue 
size"  means  the  aggregate  face  amount  of 
obligations  which  a  reasonable  Indlvldtial 
would  reasonably  conclude  from  the  docu- 
mentation before  AprU  26,  1979,  was  the 
issue  size  which  the  governing  body  of  the 
issuing  authority  intended  to  issue. 

(4)  Local  referendum  held  before  junb 

7,  1»7». — 

(A)  In  general. — ^For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (l),lf— 

(i)  on  AprU  26,  1979,  legislation  was  pend- 
ing in  a  State  legislature, 

(U)  on  AprU  27,  1979,  such  legislation  was 
amended  to  authorize  local  governmental 
units  to  issue  taE-eEeiiq>t  obUgatlons, 

(Ul)  before  June  7,  1979,  such  legislation 
was  enacted  and  a  local  governmental  unit 
in  such  State  held  a  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  Issuance  of  obUgatlons  to  finance 
owner-occupied  residences,  and 

(Iv)  any  action  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  such  ObUgatlons  by  the  governing 
body  of  such  local  governmental  tuUt  would 
have  met  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
If  such  legislation  had  been  In  effect,  and 
such  referendum  had  been  held,  when  that 
action  was  taken, 

then  such  legislation  shall  be  treated  as  In 
effect,  and  such  referendum  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  held,  at  the  time  when  such 
action  was  taken. 

(B)  Dollar  limit  for  local  govrenmxn- 
tal  units. — The  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations which  may  be  issued  by  local  gov- 
ernment units  with  respect  to  the  area  com- 
prising any  local  governmental  area  by  rea- 
son of  subparagraph  (A)  may  not  exceed — 

(1)  S3S,000,000,  reduced  by 

(U)  the  aggregate  amount  of  obUgatlons 
which  are  issued  (before,  on,  or  after  the 
issue  under  this  paragraph)  by  local  govern- 
mental units  with  respect  to  such  area  after 
April  24,  1979,  and  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  do  not  apply  solely  by  rea- 
son of  this  subsection  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  application  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph) . 

(C)  Mortgage  requirements. — Subpara- 
graph (A)  sbaU  not  apply  with  reepect  to  any 
issue  unless  such  issue  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  subeectlon 
(c). 

(6)  Certain  local  action  fuesuamt  to  leg- 
islation ENACTED  BEFORE  SEPTEMBER  SS, 
I»7». 

(A)  In  general. — ^For  puipoees  of  para- 
graph (1),U— 

(i)  on  April  26,  1979,  legislation  was  pend- 
ing In  a  SUte  legislature  authorizing  a  local 
governmental  unit  to  issue  tax-exempt  obU- 
gatlons for  owner-occupied  residences. 

(U)  before  September  29,  1979,  such  leg- 
islation was  enacted,  and 

(Ul)  any  acUon  with  reject  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  ObUgatlons  by  the  local  govern- 
ing body  woiUd  have  met  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  If  such  leglalaUon  had  been  in 
effect  when  that  action  was  taken, 
then  such  leglsUtlon  shaU  be  treated  as  In 
effect  at  tlie  time  when  such  action  was 
taken. 


(B)  Dollar  umxt  for  local  ouveemmzmtal 
UNITS. — ^Tbe  aggregate  amotmt  of  obUgattoas 
which  may  be  Issued  by  local  goremiiMnUl 
units  with  respect  to  the  area  oomprtstaf  any 
local  govemmental  area  by  raaaoo  at  sob- 
patrngnph.  (A)  may  not  eieeed  tb«  ISMsr  of — 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  autbocmd  by 
the  leglaUtton  refened  to  In  subparagraph 
(A),  or 

(U)  $160,000,000. 

(C)  MoROAOE  Bsaimncnm.— Sobpaia- 
gr^h  (A)  shaU  not  i4^ply  with  reject  to  any 
Issue  unless  such  Issue  meets  the  requli** 
menta  of  paragr^>li  (3)  (A)  of  subseetkn  (e) . 

(c)  $160,000,000  KxcEpnoir  fob  State  Hona- 
nra  Rnaitcb  AosMcua. — 

(1)  In  aaNERAL—^To  the  extent  of  tbe  llmtt 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (3),  tbe  smmHlnMHif 
made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  a  State  bousing  flxunoa 
agency.  

(2)  DOLLAB  LIMIT  FOR  STATS  HOUantO  FI- 
NANCE MKKcas. — ^Tbe  aggregate  amount  of 
ObUgatlons  which  may  be  iMued  by  State 
housing  f  "^""i>  agendea  with  respect  to  any 
State  by  reason  of  patagr^Ox  (1)  may  not 
ciiroort — 

(A)  $160,000,000.  reduced  by 

(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  obUgatlons 
whlob  are  Issued  (before,  on,  or  after  tbe 
Issue  under  this  subsection)  by  tbe  bousing 
flnanoe  agencies  of  such  State  after  April  34. 
1979.  to  finance  owner-occupied  resldenoes 
and  to  which  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  do  not  i^iply  solely  by  reeaon  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(3)  OOMMXTMBNTS.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  M>Idy  with  respect  to  any  Issue  unlets 
substantlaUy  all  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
Issue  (exclusive  of  Issuance  costs  and  a  rea- 
sonably required  reserre) — 

(A)  are  to  be  used  to  provide  owner- 
finandng  for  1  to  4  family  realdenoss  (l  unit 
of  which  is  owner-oocupled)  and  not  to  ac- 
quire or  replace  etlstlng  mortgages  (within 
the  'TWtM«1"g  of  secUon  lOSA(l)  (4)  of  tbe  m- 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  and 

(B)  are  oominltted  by  firm  commitment 
letters  (similar  to  those  ussd  In  ownar- 
flnanclng  not  provided  by  taz-eBempt  bonds) 
to  owner-flnanclng  before  January  1.  lOSl. 

(4)  Special  rule  poa  action  nr  i*7S  pur- 
suant TO  MORTGAGE  PROGRAM  ESTABUSBBD  IIT 
1»70. 

(A)  fNGRMERAL. If 

(1)  In  1970  legislation  eatabllsbed  a  pte- 
gram  to  Issue  tax-exempt  obUgatlons  to 
finance  tbe  purchase  of  existing  mortgagai 
from  banks, 

(U)  In  August  1978.  as  a  step  toward  is- 
suing obligations  under  such  program,  the 
govemlng  body  of  the  housing  agency  ad- 
ministering the  program  made  a  finding 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  mortgage  funds 
within  the  State, 

(Ul)  moneys  received  by  any  bank  on  tha 
purchase  of  mortgages  wlU  be  retnToated 
within  90  days  In  new  mortgsgas.  and 

(It)  the  Issue  meets  tbe  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (O). 
then  paragri4>b  (3)  sball  not  apply  wttb 
respect  to  an  Issue  of  obligations  pursuant 
to  the  program  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  and 
the  finding  referred  to  In  clauae  (U) . 

(B)  Downpatment  RBQuntEMBrr. — An  isstie 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subpangrapb 
only  If  76  percent  or  more  of  tbe  financing 
provided  under  the  issue  Is  flnanrtng  for 
residences  where  such  financing  oonstltutas 
96  percent  or  more  of  tbe  acqulsltloii  oost 
of  tbe  raaldennea 

(C)  TARGBXaD  ABEA  RBQUIBEMSITT. An  laBUe 

meets  tbe  requirements  of  this  subpata* 
graph  only  If  at  isast  30  percent  of  tbe  &• 
n^Ttrtng  provided  under  tbe  Issue  Is  uwuai- 
fin^nning  of  targeted  area  lealdanoae,  For 
purpoeea  of  tbe  preceding  aentance.  tbe  tenn 
"targeted  area  reatdenoe"  maena  a  rastdanoa 
in  an  area  which  la  a  cenaua  tract  In  whtob 
70  percent  or  more  of  tbe  famlUea  bave  In- 
come which  la  80  percent  or  leas  of  tba 
sutewide    median    famUy    inoome    (deter- 
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:he  basis  of  the  most  recent  decen- 

for  which  data  are  available.) 

Luor. — The  aggregate  amount 

which  may  be   Issued   by  a 

authority  by  reason  of  sub- 

(A)  may  not  exceed  $136,000,000. 

RXTUB. — 
T    ACnON    WAS    PENDING    TO    DETKB- 

OP  AUTROaiZING   LXCISLATION. 

— If— 

AprU  25,  1979,  a  State  had  en- 

under  which  counties  were  au- 

establlsh  public  trusts  to  Issue 

obligations  for  public  purposes, 

^ch  date  the  question  of  whether 

law  authorized  the  issuance  of 

to  finance  certain  owner-occu- 

was  being  litigated  In  a  court 

Jurisdiction, 

July  31,    1979,   the  Supreme 

State  held  that  the  counties 

and 

Is  written  evidence  (which  was 

before  April  25.  1979)   that  be- 

25,   1979.  the  governing  body  of 

L  such  State  had  taken  action  in- 

1  intent  to  issue  (or  to  establish 

for  issuing)    tax-exempt  obliga- 

owner-occupied  residences. 

amendments   made  by   section   3 

t  pply  to  obligations  Issued  by  the 

for  such  county. 

uMrr. — The  aggregate  amount 

which   may   be    Issued   with 

my  county  by  reason  of  subpara- 

may  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 
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-If— 

35,  1979,  legislation  was  pend- 

leglslature  authorizing  a  local 

unit  to  issue  tax-exempt  obll- 

owner-occupied  residences, 

is  written  evidence  (which  was 

before  AprU  36,  1979)   that  be- 

»5,  1979,  the  governing  body  of 

governmental  unit  had  taken  ac- 

_  to  Its  delegation  to  the  State 

'  irhat  the  Income  limitation  would 

who  would  be  eUglble  for 

inder  the  program,  and 

June  8,   1979,  the  leglalaUon 

In  clause  (1)   was  enacted, 

( mendments   made   by  section  3 

•f  ply  to  obligations  Issued  by  the 

Ul  imlt. 

i-aar. — ^The  aggregate  amount 

which  may  be  Issued  with  re- 

local  governmental  area  by  r«a- 

bparagraph    (A)    may  not  exceed 


lndii  Iduals 


govern  mental  i 


Bbboivtioks 


BETOBE  CITT  COmiCIL  HELD 
T  or  BTATE  AirrHOBIZIKG   LEGIB- 


..— If— 

AprU    36.    1973,    3   reeolutions 

to  a  city  coimcU  the  first  of 

create  an  urban  residential  fi* 

and  the  second  of  which 

the  president  of  the  city 

■  Tpoint  the  member*  of  such  au- 


vote  on   the  second  resolution 
"  because  the  State  authorizing 

1  not  been  enacted, 

^rU  26.   1979,  the  State  au- 
leflBlatl<m  was  enacted,  and 

34. 1979.  and  before  May  17, 

"eeolutlons  referred  to  in  clause 

•ed  by  the  city  councU. 

3  shaU  not  apply  with  respect 

"  IsBued  on  behalf  of  such  city. 

umr.— The  aggregate  amount 

which  may  be  issued  with  re- 
clty  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
exceed  $60,000,000. 

BULB  WHEBE  CITT  POSTPOKED 
or  AUTHOBOOB)  IBSUB  TO  SATB  IK* 


A  *rU  11,  1979,  the  oouscU  of  a 


city  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Issuance  of  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds, 

(B)  on  or  about  August  1,  1979,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  obligations  author- 
ized by  such  resolution  were  issued,  and 

(C)  the  reason  why  the  remaining  obUga- 
tlons  were  not  Issued  at  that  time  was  to 
save  interest  payments  untU  the  money  was 
actuaUy  needed, 

then  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shaU 
not  i^iply  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  the 
remaining  obligations  wUch  were  author- 
ized by  such  April  11,  1979.  resolution. 

(5)  State  was  in  process  op  pebiottikc 
localities  to  establi8r  nokfborit  cobpoba- 

TIONS. 

(A)  In  cenebal. — If — 
(1 )   a  state  law  enacted  after  AprU  34. 1979. 

and  before  June  16.  1979,  provides  that  local 
governments  may  establish  nonprofit  cor- 
porations to  issue  tax-exempt  obligations  to 
finance  owner -occupied  residences. 

(U)  pursuant  to  such  State  law,  a  local 
government  establishes  such  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration and  designates  It  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  and 

(Hi)  on  November  7  or  14,  1979,  an  amotmt 
was  specified  by  or  for  the  local  government 
as  the  maximum  amount  of  obligations 
which  the  local  government  expected  the 
nonprofit  corporation  to  Issue  with  respect  to 
the  area  imder  any  transitional  authority 
provided  by  thU  Act, 

then  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  Issued  by  the  non- 
profit corporation  with  respect  to  the  area 
for  which  such  local  government  has 
Jurisdiction. 

(B)  OOLLAB  LIMITS. — ^The  aggregate  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  issued  with  re- 
spect to  any  area  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A)  may  not  exceed  the  amoimt  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A)  (Ul)  which  was  specified 
on  November  7  or  14.  1979.  by  or  for  the  local 
government. 

(C)  Substitution  op  housing  authoritibs, 
ETC. — For  purposes  of  applying  so  much  of 
paragraph  (7)  as  relates  to  subparagraph 
(A)  — 

(I)  If  the  local  housing  authority  had  the 
Intent  referred  to  in  paragraph  (7).  such 
local  housing  authority  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  local  government,  and 

(II)  If  the  governing  body  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment Is  a  commissioners  court,  the  county 
Judge  who  was  on  April  24,  1979,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  such  court  shall  be  treated  as 
the  governing  body  of  such  government. 

(6)  Obligations  issued  undeb  this  sub- 
section MUST  meet  the  bequikements  op 
subsection  (c)  (3) . — No  obligation  may  be  is- 
sued under  this  subsection  unless  the  issue 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  (3) . 

(7)  QoVDUfING  BOOT  MUST  PILE  APPIDAVIT8 
SHOWING  INTENT  ON  APBIL  24,  1979. No  Obli- 
gation may  be  Issued  under  this  subeection 
with  respect  to  any  area  imless  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
local  governmental  unit  having  Jurisdiction 
over  that  area  file  affidavits  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  indi- 
cating that  it  was  their  Intent  on  AprU  34, 
1979,  either  that  tax-exempt  obligations  be 
issued  to  provide  financing  for  owner-oc- 
cupied residences  or  that  a  program  be  estab- 
lished to  issue  such  obligations. 

(8)  Limitations  reduced  bt  cebtain  pbior 
ISSUES. — Any  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  issued  by  any  Is- 
suer by  reason  of  any  paragraph  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  which  are  Issued  (be- 
fore, on,  or  after  the  issue  under  this  sub- 
section) by  local  governmental  units  with 
respect  to  the  area  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  issuer  after  AprU  34,  1979,  and  to 
which  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  do 
not  apply  solely  by  reason  of  subsection  (b) . 

(e)    Ongoing  Local  Pbocbamb  pob  Reha- 
bilitation Loans. — 
(1)  Ik  genxbal.— If  before  AprU  36,  1979, 


a  local  governmental  unit  had  a  qualified  re- 
habilitation loan  program,  then  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
obligations  issued  by  such  governments! 
unit  for  qualified  loans  if  substantially  »u 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  Issue  (exclusive  of 
issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably  required  re- 
serve) are  committed  by  firm  commitment 
letters  (similar  to  those  used  in  owner- 
financing  not  provided  by  tax-exempt 
bonds)  to  qualified  loans  before  January  i 
1981. 

(2)  Limitation.— TTie  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  issued  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (1)  by  local  governmental 
units  with  respect  to  the  area  comprising 
any  local  governmental  area  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of — 

(A)  $10,000,000,  or 

(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  made 
with  respect  to  that  area  under  the  quali- 
fied rehabilitation  loan  program  during  tbe 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1977,  and 
ending  on  April  24,  1979. 

The  limitation  established  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shaU  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  (if  any)  which  are 
Issued  (before,  on,  or  after  the  Issue  under 
this  subsection)  under  the  qualified  rehs- 
bUitatlon  loan  program  after  April  24,  1979, 
with  respect  to  the  same  local  governmental 
area  and  to  which  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  do  not  apply  solely  by  reason  ot 
subsection  (b). 

(3)  Qualified  BXHABiLrrATioN  loan  pro- 
gram.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "qualified  rehabilitation  loan  program" 
means  a  program  for  the  financing — 

(A)  of  alternations,  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments on  or  In  connection  with  an  existing 
residence  by  the  owner  thereof,  but 

(B)  only  of  such  items  as  substantially 
protect  or  Improve  the  basic  llvabUlty  of  the 
property. 

(4)  QUALinxD  LOAK. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "qualified  loan"  means 
the  financing — 

(A)  of  alteratlona,  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments on  or  in  connection  with  an  existing 
1  to  4  famUy  residence  (1  unit  of  which  U 
owner-occupied)   by  the  owner  thereof,  but 

(B)  only  of  such  Items  as  substantially 
protect  or  improve  the  basic  llvabUlty  of  the 
property. 

(5)  Dollar  Lncrr  ok  qualoied  loans.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  loan  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  loan  if  the 
financing  is  In  an  amount  which  exceeds 
$20,000  plus  $2,600  for  each  unit  in  excess 
of  1. 

(f)  $60  Feb  Capita  Exception  pob  Local 
Governments. — 

(1)  In  oxkbral. — To  the  extent  of  tbe 
limit  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) ,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3  shall  not  apply  to 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds  Issued  by  local  gov- 
ernmental units  after  April  24,  1979. 

(2)  Limit. — 

(A)  Ik  okkxbal. — The  aggregate  amount 
of  obligations  issued  with  respect  to  any  area 
by  reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  exceed— 

(i)  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
$60  and  the  population  of  that  area,  reduced 
by 

(11)  the  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  are  Issued  (before,  on,  or  after  the 
issue  under  this  subeection)  by  local  govern- 
mental units  after  AprU  34,  1979,  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  that  area  and  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  do  not  apply  solely 
by  reason  of  subsections  (b) ,  (d) ,  and  (e) . 

(B)  Dbtebmination  or  population. — For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) .  the  popula- 
tion of  any  area  shall  be  the  population  as 
of  July  1,  1976,  as  determined  for  purpoMS 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972. 

(3)  UKIT  MXrST  BBTABLISa  THAT  ACTIOK  WU 
TAKEK  BETOBE  APBIL  3S,   I9T9. Paragraph   (1) 

ShaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  obllga- 
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tlon  Issued  by  any  local  governmental  unit 
unless — 

(A)  there  is  written  evidence  (which  was 
to  existence  before  AprU  25,  1979)  that  be- 
fore April  26,  1979,  the  governing  body  of 
such  local  government  unit  had  taken  action 
todlcating  an  intent  to  issue  (or  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  issuing)  tax-exempt  ob- 
ligations to  finance  owner-occupied  resi- 
dences, 

(B)  on  October  30,  1979,  such  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  had  authority  to  Issue  ob- 
ligations to  finance  owner*occupled  resi- 
dences, emd 

(0)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  local  governmental  unit 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or 
his  delegate)  affidavits  that  the  requirement 
of  such  subparagraph  (A)  is  met. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  action 
of  the  governing  body  of  a  second  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  with  respect  to  the  same 
area  shall  be  treated  as  action  of  the  issu- 
tog  governmental  unit. 

(4)  COMMITMENTS. — Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  issue  unless 
such  issue  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (c). 

(6)  Overlapping  jxmisDicnoNs. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  If  2  or  more  local 
governmental  units  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  have  authority  to  is- 
sue mortgage  subsidy  bonds  with  respect 
to  residences  in  the  same  area,  only  the  unit 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  smallest  geo- 
graphical area  shall  be  treated  as  having  is- 
suing authority  with  respect  to  such  area 
imless  such  unit  agrees  to  surrender  part  or 
all  of  the  amount  permitted  under  this  sub- 
section to  the  local  governmental  unit  with 
overlapping  Jurisciiction  which  has  the  next 
smallest  geographical  area. 

(g)  Rollover  of  Existing  Tax-Exempt 
Obligations. — 

(1)  Ik  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  sections  2  and  3  shall  not  apply  to  the 
issuance  of  obligations  to  refinance  for  the 
same  purpose  tax-exempt  indebtedness 
which  was  outstanding  on  AprU  24,  1979  (or 
Indebtedness  which  had  previously  been  re- 
fl.<ianced  pursuant  to  this  subsection),  but 
only  if — 

(A)  on  April  24,  1979,  there  was  an  agreed 
on  period  for  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage 
or  other  financing,  and 

(B)  the  new  obligations  have  a  maturity 
date  which  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
2  years  the  agreed  on  period  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Amounts  For.  reserves,  issue  costs, 
ETC. — An  issue  which  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be 
treated  as  falling  to  satisfy  such  require- 
ments solely  because  the  amount  of  the  new 
indebtedness  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  old 
indebtedness  by  such  amount  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  cover  construction  period 
Interest,  reserves,  and  the  costs  of  issuing  the 
new  indebtedness. 

(h)  Special  Rttles  for  Projects  Under 
Development. — 

(1)  Rental  housing. — The  amendment 
made  by  section  3  shall  not  apply  to  a  proj- 
ect which  was  in  the  development  stage  on 
April  24.  1979.  If— 

(A)  a  plan  specifying  the  number  and 
location  of  rental  units  was  approved  on  or 
before  such  date  by  a  governing  body  of  a 
State  or  local  government  or  by  a  State  or 
local  housing  agency  or  similar  agency,  and 

(B)  substantial  expenditures  for  site  im- 
provement for  the  project  had  been  Incurred 
on  or  before  such  date. 

(2)  Rental  housing  projects  approved  by 
SECRETARY  OF  HOT). — The  amendment  made 
by  section  3  shall  not  apply  to  a  project 
which  was  In  the  development  stage  on  April 
24.  1979.  if- 

(A)  a  plan  specifying  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  rental  units  was  preliminarily  ap- 


proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
221(d)  (4)  or  section  232  of  the  Housing  Act 
on  or  before  such  date,  and 

(B)  fees  for  processing  the  project  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  other  expenditures  for  the  project 
had  been  inciirred  on  or  before  such  date. 

(3)  Owner -OCCUPIED  housing. — The 
amendments  made  by  section  2  shaU  not 
apply  to  a  project  which  was  in  the  develop- 
ment stage  on  AprU  24,  1979,  if  on  or  before 
such  date — 

(A)  substantial  expenditures  had  been 
made  for  detailed  plans  and  specifications, 
and 

(B)  either  tax-exempt  construction  financ- 
ing had  been  issued  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ect or  there  is  written  evidence  that  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  Intended  to  issue  tax-exempt 
obligations  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  the 
units  by  home  buyers. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shaU  not 
apply  to  construction  or  other  initial  tem- 
porary financing  issued  with  respect  to  a 
project  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence  if  substantially  aU  of 
the  dwelling  units  in  such  project  are  to  be 
owner-occupied  residences. 

(4)  Certaik  redevelopment  mortgage  bond 
financinc  projects. — Subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfied  if. 
before  AprU  25.  1979 — 

(A)  the  developer  of  a  project  acquired  the 
land  for  such  project, 

(B)  there  was  approval  by  the  mayor's 
advisory  committee  of  a  city  of  a  ccwnpre- 
hensive  proposal  (under  a  State  law  author- 
izing tax-exempt  obligations  for  use  only  In 
redevelopment  areas)  for  such  project,  sub- 
ject to  revisions  to  be  made,  and 

(C)  a  revised  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  redevelopment  agency  and  city  councU 
containing  the  revisions. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  which 
may  be  issued  by  local  governmental  units 
with  respect  to  the  area  comprising  any  local 
governmental  area  by  reason  of  this  para- 
graph may  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 
(1)    Registration  Requirements. — 

(1)  In  general. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  2  and  3.  Insofar  as 
they  require  obligations  to  be  in  registered 
form,  shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Bonds  under  transitional  rules. — 
Any  obligation  Issued  by  reason  of  subsection 
(b),  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h),  or  (1)  of 
this  subsection  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  in  registered  form. 

(J)  Advance  Refunding. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section — 

(1)  subsection  (p)  of  section  103A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
section  2)  shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  refund  obligations  issued  before,  on,  or 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  and 

(2)  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f ) .  (g). 
and  (h)  shall  not  apply  to  obUgatlons  issued 
after  such  date  of  enactment  for  the  advance 
refunding  of  obligations  Issued  before,  on,  or 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(k)    TRANsrriONAL    Rule   for    20-Percent 

Low-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME  REQUIREMENT. — 

In  the  case  of  obligations  issued  after  AjwU 
24,  1979,  and  before  January  1,  1981.  the 
period  for  which  clause  (1)  of  section  103(b) 
(4)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act) 
Is  required  to  be  met  shall  be  20  years. 

(1)  Substitution  of  Governmental  In- 
strumentality   FOR   CITT. — 

(1)   In  General. — If — 

(A)  a  corporation  was  created  on  Jtme  17, 
1971,  pursuant  to  State  law  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  the  construction  and  rehabUl- 
tation  of  low-income  housing. 

(B)  pursuant  to  a  State  law  enacted  in 


1956  a  city  has  made  loans  to  housing  <le- 
velopers  from  the  proceeds  of  short-term 
bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the  city,  and  has 
secured  60-year  mortgages  from  the  devel- 
opers, and 

(C)  the  corporation  agrees  to  acquire  from 
the  dty  certain  of  the  loans  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (B)  by  Issuing  obligations 
which  will  be  secured  by  mortgages  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B)  on  12  projects  (11 
of  which  projects  are  subsidized  with  Inter- 
est-reduction subsidies  under  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act), 
then  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  sbaU 
not  apply  to  obUgatlons  issued  by  the  cor- 
poration to  acquire  the  loans  (and  mort- 
gages)  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  Dollar  limit. — ^The  aggregate  amount 
of  obligations  to  which  paragraph  (1)  ^pUes 
shall  not  exceed  $135,000,000. 

(3)  Time  LiMrr. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obUgatlon  issued  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rbc- 

ORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not.  is  this  the  Gephutlt  amendment  in 
committee? 

Mr.  UIoLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  it  covers  the 
transition  rule? 

Mr.  UULMAN.  It  Uberalizes  the  transi- 
tion rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  liberalizes  the 
transition  rule  from  what  it  was  in  the 
original  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  and  finish  this  bill 
tonight.  There  is  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. There  is  one  minor  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
MAN)  will  offer  that  I  hope  we  can  dispose 
of  one  way  or  the  other  with  a  voice 
vote,  "nien  there  will  be  a  straight  motion 
to  recommit  which  I  hope  will  not  have  a 
recorded  vote,  and  then  a  vote  on  final 
passage.  So  we  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  this  very  rapidly. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  is  the  transition  rule 
which  allows  housing  bonds  to  go  for- 
ward without  the  restrictions  of  the 
Downey  amendment  in  those  cases  that 
come  under  the  transition  rule.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Members  that  for  11  months 
now  we  have  been  working  with  Mem- 
bers. We  have  modified  our  transition 
rule  to  cover  all  of  those  meritorious 
situations  that  we  knew  about  at  the 
time  that  we  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  This  has  been  an  attempt  to  lean 
over  backwards  to  get  a  liberal  transi- 
tion rule  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsequent  to  our  ap- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rteld? 

.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
California,  of  course. 
:.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
me  to  speak  for  a  moment  in 
the  committee  amendments 
and  to  congratulate  the 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Jie  ranking  minority  member 
job.  I  hope  and  urge  all 
sjipport  the  amendment  and 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
from  California. 
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sufficient  evidence  that  they  had  taken 
action  prior  to  April  25,  1979,  showing 
an  intent  to  issue  housing  bonds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  that  clari- 
fication, and  I  appreciate  making  that 
part  of  the  Record.  Additionally  to  that, 
will  that  be  for  what — a  period  of  a  year 
for  this  transition? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  are  only  talking  in 
this  amendment  about  1980. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  1980. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  is  the  avenue  that 
can  be  used  to  go  forward  with  housing 
bonds  this  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  year,  1980.  So 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  as- 
suring us  that  the  transition  rule  will 
remain  in  place  for  all  of  1980  and  that 
those  who  have  questions  or  concerns  of 
legitimate  color  will  be  considered? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ullman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  transition  rule  will  ac- 
commodate the  problem  of  issuing 
housing  bonds  this  year. 

D  1720 
After  the  issuance  of  housing  bonds, 
there  is  a  period  during  which  the  mort- 
gages must  be  placed.  In  general,  the 
transition  rule  provides  that  housing 
bonds  issued  in  1979  or  1980  under  this 
amendment  will  also  have  through  De- 
cember 31,  1980,  to  place  mortgages  fi- 
nanced with  those  bonds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Through  next  year? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  1981. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Through  1981? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Prior  to  January  1, 
1981.  The  housing  bonds  that  have  been 
issued  last  year  and  this  year  will  pro- 
vide mortgages  through  this  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  they  extend 
through  next  year  but  they  have,  for 
the  year  1980,  to  get  their  request  in  to 
make  sure  they  are  covered  by  the  tran- 
sitional rule. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Generally,  imder  the 
special  rules,  the  issuer  must  determine 
when  they  want  to  issue  the  bonds  this 
year.  Under  these  special  rules,  they 
must  then  also  place  the  mortgages  by 
the  end  of  1980.  However,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  knows,  approxi- 
mately $6  to  $7  billion  of  bonds  can  be 
issued  after  1980  under  the  original  offi- 
cial action  portion  of  the  transition 
rules. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  determination 
will  be  made  in  1980? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  As  to  bonds  that  must 
be  issued  under  the  special  transition 
rules  this  year — yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  from  Missouri,  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  will  prob- 
ably want  to  clarify  whatever  has  not 
been  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  chair- 
man's acknowledgement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  and  by  unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  Ullman  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  sup- 
pose  in  part  I  was  prompted  to  raise  the 
question  when  the  gentleman  came  up 
with  the  phrase,  "the  color  of  legit- 
imacy." I  assume  I  qualify  on  both  re- 
spects to  speak  for  my  city. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly qualified  to  speak  for  his  city. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  had 
hoped  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  bit  more  clarification.  The  present 
operation  that  is  going  on  in  my  city 
will  be  protected  during  the  time  of  this 
transition  rule  because  in  effect  the  rule 
is  really  not  in  effect.  It  is  being  placed 
there  in  order  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  been  excluded  up  to  tills 
point? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, as  I  said  to  the  gentleman  pri- 
vately, that  I  will  be  pleased  to  take 
his  case  to  the  other  body  and  assist 
him  in  getting  the  facts  before  that  oth- 
er body  so  that  they  can  act  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  statutory 
language. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  think  my  vote  will  be 
"present"  until  the  full  color  of  legit- 
imacy is  placed  on  my  city. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  his  housing  bonds,  If 
he  will  go  along  with  the  committee.  If 
this  should  be  voted  down,  I  think  the 
gentleman  might  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
time  to  briefly  describe  the  transition 
rule,  what  is  contained  in  it  and  what  is 
not  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  know,  this  bill 
sets  out  permanent  rules  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  been  the  status  quo 
under  the  mortgage  bonds  for  single- 
family  housing  program.  The  transition 
rule  is  an  attempt  to  grandfather  those 
mortgage  bonds  situations  for  single- 
family  housing  where  official  action  has 
been  taken  before  April  24,  1979,  to  issue 
a  bond  issue  of  a  certain  size  for  single- 
family  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  transition  rule  sets 
out  criteria  which  tells  one  what  kind  of 
situations  are  covered  in  an  unrestricted 
session  under  that  rule  and  which  ones 
are  not.  Basically  the  criteria  is  that 
there  has  to  be  official  action  at  the  State 
level  in  terms  of  State  legislation  to  al- 
low mortgage  bonds  for  single-family 
housing  and  second  there  has  to  be  offi- 
cial action  at  the  local  level  by  a  local 
housing  agency  pursuant  to  that  State 
legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
made  statements  in  the  transition  rule 
that  certain  cases  that  were  brought  to 
attention  had  indeed  taken  that  official 
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action  and  because  of  those  special  cases, 
they  will  be  deemed  to  have  taken  under 
the  transition  rule,  official  action. 

In  addition  to  all  of  those  cases,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
cases  that  will  be  covered  by  the  general 
criteria,  the  transition  rule  allows  $150 
million  of  bonds  for  all  State  housing 
agencies,  without  restriction,  so  that 
every  State  in  the  United  States  under 
the  transition  rule,  whether  or  not  there 
was  official  action  at  the  State  or  locsJ 
levels,  will  have  $150  million  worth  of 
mortgage  bonds  without  restriction. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  want  to  cranpliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  transition  rule.  I  think  it  is 
again  superior  to  what  we  originally  had. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
$150  million  available  to  be  allocated  to 
States? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
$150  million  in  bonds  can  be  used  by 
every  State  housing  commission  whether 
or  not  they  had  a  program  in  progress  on 
April  24,  1979. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
makes  the  determination  as  to  how  that 
$150  million  is  allocated? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  State  housing 
agency. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  each  State? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  However,  they  can- 
not all  have  $150  million? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Each  State  can? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Including  Alaska? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Including  Alaska. 
Including  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  certainly  under- 
stand what  is  happening  in  California. 
So,  it  is  per  State? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Per  State. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  not  an  overall 
ceiling  for  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  No.  To  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  magnitude  of  what  we  are 
talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  transi- 
tion rule,  in  toto,  allows  $14  billion  worth 
of  mortgage  bonds  for  single  famUy 
housing.  In  1979  the  total  of  mortgage 
bonds  for  single  family  housing  was  $8 
billion.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
transition  rule,  we  are  allowing  $14  bil- 
lion, almost  double  the  amount  of  mort- 
gage bonds  for  single  family  housing  that 
were  issued  in  all  of  1979. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  upon 
his  transition  rule.  Again,  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  original  problems  we  faced 
in  the  first  blush  at  looking  at  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  the  gentleman  worked 
hard  to  craft  very  carefully  a  transition 
rule  that  would  be  helpful  to  all  those 
who  had  been  moving  along  toward  this 
kind  of  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimate  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  the  same  as  that  of  our  chair- 
man, that  this  lasts  through  1980,  this 
transition  rule,  and  beyond? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  would  say  that  in 
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certain  cases  that  are  covered  in  the 
transition  rule  they  are  limited  1980.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  limitation.  The 
bonds  that  are  allowed  without  restric- 
tioa  under  the  transition  rule  could  be 
issued  in  1980,  1981,  1985.  or  1990. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  description. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  approach  to 
the  transition  rule. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  committee  amendment  on  the 
transition  section  of  the  bill.  Otherwise 
many  cities  and  States  would  have  been 
hurt. 

This  committee  amendment  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
as  we  had  an  unusual  situation  with  re- 
spect to  issuing  mortgage  bonds.  Texas 
law  prevented  issuing  mortgage  bonds, 
but  the  State  legislature,  which  meets 
every  2  years  in  Texas,  had  bills  before 
it  to  repeal  the  law.  The  bills  were  very 
much  like  the  one  before  us  today,  with 
similar  restrictions.  These  bills,  and 
there  were  three,  allowed  a  local  housing 
authority,  a  local  nonprofit  agency,  and 
a  State  agency  to  issue  bonds.  All  three 
passed,  but  the  Governor  vetoed  the  one 
allowing  local  authorities  to  issue  the 
bonds. 

Thus  all  the  cities  planning  to  issue 
bonds  had  to  scramble  to  set  up  non- 
profit groups.  Meanwhile,  a  Ways  and 
Means  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  had 
a  date  for  transition  that  fell  right  in 
the  middle  of  these  going-on's  in  Texas. 

So  technically,  all  these  Texas  cities 
that  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  to  is- 
sue bonds,  were  disqualified  for  the  tran- 
sition rule. 

At  this  point,  my  good  friend  and  most 
able  colleague.  Martin  Frost,  stepped 
into  the  breach.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  he  personally  brought 
all  this  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  to  Chair- 
man Al  Ullman,  and  through  his  lead- 
ership the  snafu  was  broken.  I  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Frost  and  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  be  certain  that 
cities  Ute  Austin,  Tex. — and  some  17 
other  Texas  cities,  are  included  in  the 
transition  rule. 

Each  Member  of  the  House  will  have 
to  weigh  the  pro's  and  con's  of  bond  fi- 
nancing for  multi-  and  single-unit  hous- 
ing, and  frankly  I  think  we  will  see  posi- 
tive short-term  results  leading  to  enor- 
mous pressure  to  extend  this  approach 
beyond  2  years.  Once  this  program  starts, 
it  will  never  be  stopped. 

In  any  event.  I  strongly  support  the 
transition  amendment,  and  I  commend 
Mr.  FRosTon  his  initiative. 

Mr.  c6t^BLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  and  urge  support  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.   The 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — ayes  129;  noes  4. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPfTRED  BT  MB.  CLICKMAM 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  printed  in 
the  Record  in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olickman: 
Insert  after  page  73.  line  22.  the  foUowlng: 

"(m)  State  Legislation  Was  Pendinc  on 
ApBn,  1,  1979,  AND  Enacted  on  Afro.  26,  1979. 
Wheke  Locautt  Had  Taken  Action  To 
Undertake  a  Stttdt  of  Local  Moetoacb 
Market. — 

"(A)  In  general. — If — 

"(1)  on  April  1. 1979,  legislation  was  pend- 
ing In  a  State  legislature  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  local  governments  within  such 
State  to  issue  tax-exempt  obligations  for 
owner-occupied  residence  under  existing 
home  nUe  authority,  and  such  legislation 
was  enacted  on  April  26,  1979, 

"(it)  there  Is  written  evidence  (which 
was  In  existence  before  April  26,  1979)  that 
not  earlier  than  June  1,  1978,  but  before 
April  25,  1979  the  governing  body  of  a  local 
government  In  such  State  had  taken  action 
authorizing  the  undertaking  of  a  demo- 
graphic or  related  study  of  the  local  mort- 
gage market,  which  study  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  issuance  of  tax  exempt 
obligations  for  owner  occupied  residences, 

"(111)  on  December  20,  1979,  an  amount 
was  specified  by  or  for  the  local  government 
as  the  range  of  obligations  which  It  ex- 
pected to  Issue  with  respect  to  the  area  under 
any  transitional  authority  provided  by  the 
Act,  and 

"(Iv)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  local  government  cer- 
tify that  the  city  or  county  was  waiting  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  described  In  clause 
(1)  prior  to  determining  to  proceed  towards 
the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  obligations  for 
owner-occupied  residences, 
then  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  Issued  by  such 
city  or  coimty. 

"(B)  Dollar  limtts. — ^The  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  Issued 
with  respect  to  any  area  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  (lU) 
which  was  specified  on  December  20.  1979,  by 
or  for  such  local  government. 

"IC)  Time  limit. — 

"Paragraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  Issue  unless  substantially  all  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  Issue  (exclusive  of  Issu- 
ance costs  and  a  reasonably  required  reserve) 
are  committed  by  firm  commitment  letters 
(similar  to  those  used  In  owner-financing  not 
provided  by  tax-exempt  bonds)  to  owner- 
flnanclng  before  January  1.  1981. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

Mr.  ROTTSSKLOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  the  gentleman  will  take  adequate 
time  to  explain  exactlv  what  his  special 
amendment  does,  since  he  had  the  un- 
usual privilege  of  very  special  consldera- 
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tton  on  the  rule.  I  think  we  should  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chai  rinan,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  o  >jection. 

The  CHA  CRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t>  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  1  Kansas? 
There  wa  s  no  objection. 
Mr.    GLICKMAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
tiave  an  am  mdment  at  the  desk. 

like  this  legislation,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  is  written  in  technical  terms 
which,  practically  speaking,  make  it 
unintelligib  e.  But  I  can  explain  quite 
simply  wha  it  involves  and  why,  though 
it  involves  a  technical  revision  in  the 
transition  r  iile,  it  is  so  important  to  my 
State  and  U  preserving  the  equity  of  this 
legislation  I:  efore  us. 

As  I  am  s  ire  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  transiti(  m  rule  included  in  HJl.  5741 
W£is  design(d  to  allow  bond  proposals 
which  were  "in  the  pipeline"  around  the 
country  lasi  April  when  H.R.  3712  was 
introduced  I  o  proceed  unimpeded  by  the 
legislation.  :t  is  my  sincere  beUef  that 
the  membeis  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  nade  a  good-faith  effort  to 
develop  tha  transition  rule  in  an  equi- 
table and  fa  r  manner;  however,  a  totally 
unique  sitiation  existed  in  Kansas 
which,  unf 01  timately,  was  not  addressed 
in  that  tran  iition  nile. 

Last  yeai,  the  Kansas  government 
became  con<  emed  about  the  same  prob- 
lem we  are  s  ttempting  to  address  today: 
the  loss  of  «  venues  due  to  increasing  use 
of  tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
as  a  means  <  f  helping  people  secure  rea- 
sonably prl:ed  housing.  During  the 
spring  of  19  f9,  the  legislature  prepared 
legislation  i  estricting  the  home  rule 
authority  of  Kansas  local  governments 
to  issue  moitgage  revenue  bonds;  per- 
haps the  only  restrictive  legislation  in 
this  country  at  that  time.  That  legisla- 
tion, which,  1  ly  the  way,  has  been  consid- 
ered "model  legislation"  by  many,  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  April  22, 
1979,  and  w<  nt  on  to  the  Kansas  books 
April  26, 197S . 

While    that    legislation    was    being 
developed,  a  number  of  municipalities 
aU  across  tht  State  which  had  begun  the 
process— unci  er       their       longstanding 
home  rule  8  uthority— to  prepare  bond 
issues  for  ua  in  mortgage  markets  held 
back  in  finaizing  their  bond  issues  so 
they  would    be  in  line  with  the  final 
Sidelines  in  iluded  in  the  State  legisla- 
tion.   And    1    would    remind    my    col- 
leagues—tha    legislation  was  intended 
hke  that  bef ( re  us  today,  to  tighten  the 
reins  on  the  use  of  these  bonds   Obvi- 
ously, after  t  tie  final  form  of  the  legis- 
lation   was    definite    on    April   22    the 
municipalitiei  and  counUes  which  had 
been  awaiting  its  enactment  certainly 
did  not  have  lufflcient  time  to  meet  with 
bond  counsels  and  finalize  their  pro- 
posals in  adv  ince  of  April  24  when  HJi 
3712    was   irkroduced.    and   that   date 
became  the  c  itofT  date  under  this  legis- 
lation. Those  ocal  governments  had  been 
caught    by     he    Federal    Government 
because  they  were  trying  to  respond  to 
pending    stale    legislation.     That   just 
is  not  a  respo  isible  way  to  pursue  inter- 
governmental relations. 

My    amendment    would    modify    the 
transition  nil  s  by  adding  language  to  al- 


low those  Kansas  bond  proposals  which 
were  clearly  being  developed  before  the 
April  24,  1979,  date  but  which  were  put 
on  hold  until  the  State  legislation  was 
finalized,    to    proceed    along    with    the 
others  covered  by  the  committee's  tran- 
sition rule.  Last  December,  when  I  put 
this  amendment  together  with  the  help 
and  input  of  the  stafiF  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  when  I  went  to 
the  Rules  Committee  with  tiie  support 
of  my  colleagues  from  Kansas  to  make 
sure  that  I  would  be  able  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  floor,  the  amendment 
would  have  allowed  over  $900  million  in 
mortgage-bond    proposals    to    proceed. 
Those  proposals  would  have  affected  all 
of    the    major    population    centers    in 
Kansas  as  well  as  a  number  of  less  popu- 
lous areas.  Since  then,  however,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  the  bond  proposals 
which  my  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  have  been  refined — 
and  a  number  have  either  proceeded  or 
dropped— to  the  point  that  the  total 
likely  issues  would  not  exceed  $404  mil- 
lion. In  effect,  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cut  by  more  than  50 
percent,  as  has  the  revenue  impact  wliich 
is,    understandably,    a   concern   to   the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  According  to 
the  committee  report's  figures  on  reve- 
nue gain  as  a  result  of  H.R.  5741.  as  re- 
ported, the  revenue  gain  would  be  ap- 
proximately $100  million  in  fiscal  1980, 
increasing  exponentially  to  an  $8.4  billion 
revenue  gain  in  fiscal  1984.  Those  fig- 
ures make  clear,  first  of  all.  that  the 
revenue  loss  due  to  these  Kansas  Issues 
would  not  significantly  affect  the  sav- 
ings overall.  In  fact,  according  to  "Sepa- 
rate Views"  included  in  the  committee 
report  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)   the  transition  rule  as  it 
now  stands  lessens  the  revenue  gain  by 
$14  billion.  The  additional  tax  revenues 
on  $400  million  in  bonds  if  they  were  not 
tax  exempt  would  pale  in  insignificance 
compared   to  that  figure.  Second,   the 
revenue-gain  figures  cited  earlier  from 
the    committee    report    indicate    quite 
clearly  that  the  major  benefit  of  the  bill 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  will  come  over 
the  long  term  as  new  issues  are  pre- 
cluded, not  in  the  first  few  years  when 
the  transition  rules  have  an  impact. 

Before  I  move  on,  I  would  make  one 
more  point  with  regard  to  the  revenue- 
loss  question.  That  is,  there  are  a  good 
number  of  investors  which  have  pohcies 
of  investing  only  in  tax-exempt  bonds. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  number  of 
the  anticipated  purchasers  of  the  bonds 
proposed  in  Kansas  fall  into  that  cate- 
gory. Therefore,  that  investment  will  be 
made  in  tax  exempts,  be  they  for  mort- 
gages or  some  other  purpose.  To  that 
extent,  the  revenue  gain  anticipated  by 
this  legislation  is  somewhat  illusory. 

Because  of  the  concerns  expressed.  I 
did  feel  compelled  to  address  the  reve- 
nue question,  but  this  Congress  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  fulfill  its  legisla- 
tive role  in  an  equitable  and  fair  fashion. 
This  amendment,  with  its  limited  scope, 
would  address  an  obvious  inequity — one 
that  has  been  holding  up  plans  to  meet 
pressing  needs  for  housing  in  my  State 
for  nearly  a  year  now — without  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  benefit  which  the 
bill  is  intended  to  provide  the  Treasury. 


It  is  my  intention  to  support  the  bill, 
but,  quite  frankly,  I  will  only  be  able  to 
do  so  if  this  inequity  is  cleared  up  before 
the  final  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  no  real 
problem  with  his  amendment.  It  did  not 
come  to  our  attention  prior  to  the  time 
we  passed  the  bill  out  of  committee.  My 
only  problem  is  that  there  are  some 
other  situations  that  are  equally  meri- 
torious, and  what  I  have  said  before  is 
that  I  will  help  those  other  people  who 
have  similar  situations  and  address  this 
problem  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  I  would  point  out  is,  when  we 
did  find  out  about  this,  we  did  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  they  agreed  unan- 
imously that  we  should  be  able  to  offer 
the  amendment.  But,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  his  staff. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Glickman  amendment. 
This  amendment  will  allow  Kansas  coun- 
ties and  cities  who  deferred  development 
of  specific  bond  issues  until  the  State 
legislature   had   enacted   legislation  to 
restrict  the  use  of  these  bonds  to  proceed 
with  their  plans.  While  a  number  of  these 
communities  had  initiated  some  kind  of 
"official  action"  called  for  in  the  bill's 
transition   rule,   they   had  not  applied 
these  actions  to  a  specific  bond  issue. 
Thus,  at  least  20  counties  and  cities  in 
my  State  wDl  be  adversely  affected  if  we 
fail  to  act  favorably  on  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  will  provide  equity  to 
those  Kansas  communities  who,  in  their 
wish  to  be  responsible  and  act  in  good 
faith  in  waiting  for  the  State  legislature 
to  act,  are  now  seeing  their  efforts  placed 
in  jeopardy.  These  bond  issues  will  pro- 
vide the  assistance  so  vitally  needed  right 
now  by  not  only  the  individual  home 
buyer  but  other  segments  of  the  Kansas 
economy  as  well — lending  institutions, 
realtors,  homebuilders,  and  the  building 
trades.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  this  bill  and  its  transition 
rule  provisions  to  Kansas  communities 
by  voting  yes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas,  Mr.  Wikn 
Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Wichita,  my 
colleague  from  Kansas,  for  taking  the 
lead  on  this  and  making  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee aware  of  the  problems  that  we 
faced  in  Kansas.  This  is  a  perfecting 
amendment,  and  all  of  the  other  dele- 
gation from  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  in 
support  of  the  Glickman  amendment. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  just  heard 
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the  statement  of  our  chairman  that,  in 
other  situations  that  are  similar  to  his. 
he  will  try  to  work  to  make  sure  they 
are  covered.  Can  we  count  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  who  has  got  this  spe- 
cial rule  to  make  sure  his  amendment 
is  provided  for,  to  help  others  who  have 
similar  legislative  situations  as  his,  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  included  when 
it  goes  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
my  assurance. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.     DUNCAN     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
■  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  5741.  Unfortunately,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  aU  local  governments  are  not  treated 
equally  under  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  obvious  to  me  after  listening 
to  the  debate  on  this  issue  last  week,  that 
despite  the  so-called  liberation  of  the 
transition  authority,  there  are  still  many 
cases  where  authority  is  doubtful  or 
where  certain  jurisdictions  in  the  proc- 
ess of  issuing  bonds  discovered  that  the 
transition  rule  disallowed  sale  of  the  is- 
sue. The  situation  in  Nashville-Davidson 
County,  Tenn.  is  an  example  of  this  con- 
troversy. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  legislation 
authorizing  bond  Issues  was  introduced 
in  the  general  assembly  prior  to  April 
25,  1979,  But  did  not  pass  both  cham- 
bers until  May  1979.  Furthermore,  the 
Governor  did  not  the  sign  the  legislation 
into  law  until  Jime  1979.  Consequently, 
imder  the  current  rule,  the  State  housing 
agency  can,  and  did  in  fact  issue  bonds 
in  February,  and  Shelby  County,  Tenn. 
may  be  eligible  for  an  issue  if  this  bill 
passes  with  the  committee  amendments 
Intact.  Several  Tennessee  municipal 
jurisdictions  however,  are  excluded.  As 
a  matter  of  equity  everyone  should  be 
treated  the  same,  and  under  this  legisla- 
tion that  is  simply  not  the  case. 

At  the  present  time  I  plan  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R.  5741  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  or- 
der to  permit  the  committee  the  opportu- 
nity to  reevaluate  this  issue. 

In  the  months  intervening  the  com- 
mittee's action  on  H.R.  5741.  and  today's 
vote,  the  economic  situation  of  the  hous- 
ing market  has  changed  dramatically. 
The  committee  should  reconsider  the  re- 
strictions in  H.R.  5741  in  light  of  today's 
pressing  housing  needs.  What  may  have 
been  reasonable  provisions  6  months 
ago,  are  far  too  harsh  in  the  current  en- 
vironment. We  should  not  slam  the  door 
on  the  only  real  hope  for  millions  of 
average  working  persons  to  purchase 
housing.  H.R.  5741,  in  its  current  form 
does  more  than  just  curb  a  Federal  rev- 
enue loss,  it  also  curbs  the  aspirations 
and  dreams  of  most  Americans. 

I  urge  the  members  to  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  on 
the  committee  and  oppose  the  Glickman 
amendment.  It  is  patently  unfair  to  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  municipalities  aroimd  the  coun- 
try who  for  one  resison  or  another  were 


unable  to  sneak  imder  the  deadline,  or 
whose  State  or  local  governments  just 
did  not  wake  up  in  time,  or  where  E.  F. 
Hutton  did  not  get  to  them  in  time.  This 
sets  an  awful  precedent.  If  indeed  we  are 
going  to  get  sent  back  in  a  conference 
and  have  all  kinds  of  new  transitions 
come  back,  we  should  all  start  from  the 
same  starting  Une  because  every  one  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  is  going  to  have 
State  and  county  units  asking  to  get 
under  the  deadline.  If  they  wonder  how 
Glickman  got  it  and  you  did  not.  you 
are  going  to  have  egg  on  your  face. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  down  the 
Glickman  amendment,  and  let  us  all 
start  from  scratch  and  run  to  the  same 
place,  and  let  us  see  who  gets  it.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  chairman  of  our 
committee  will  be  fair  in  seeing  that 
everybody  has  an  equed  opportimity  if 
indeed  we  should  expand  the  transition 
rule. 

D  1430 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  proper  time  I  plan  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  order  to 
permit  the  committee  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reevaluate  all  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Stark),  that  he  is  probably  right 
on  the  issue  of  unfairness.  However,  I 
have  agreed  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman)  because  he  was  smart 
enough  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  make  sure  he  was  protected. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark)  is  bringing  out  what  I  tried  to 
make  very  clear,  something  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  complaining 
about  because  I  have  been  spending  so 
much  time  talking  about  it.  I  say  that 
some  of  the  Members  had  better  go  back 
to  their  communities  and  find  out  what 
this  bill  does  to  them,  and  that  is  why  we 
should  be  sending  the  bill  back  to  com- 
mittee. So  my  colleague  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Glickman  amendment,  but  I  am  also 
going  to  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  so  we  can  get  this  dumb  thing 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot)  there 
were — ayes  126,  noes  6. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mi  Chairman.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIR»IaN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  that  request  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time.  The  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to. 


Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Simon.  (Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  5741)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  the  interest  on  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds  will  not  be  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax.  and  to  exempt 
interest  on  certain  savings  from  Federal 
income  tax.  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 517.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  simdry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  smy 
amendment? 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Glick- 
man amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Clhair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  CJlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Insert  after  page  73,  line  32, 
the  following: 

"(m)  State  Lecislatiom  Was  Pending  on 
AFRn.  1 .  1979,  and  Enacted  on  Apsu.  36.  1979. 
Where  LocAi-rrT  Had  Taken  Action  To 
Undertake  a  Study  of  Locai.  Mortgage 
Market. — 

"(A)   In   general. — If — 

"(1)  on  April  1.  1979.  legislation  was  pend- 
ing In  a  State  legislature  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  local  governments  within  such 
State  to  issue  tax-exempt  obligations  for 
owner-occupied  residence  under  existing 
home  rule  authority,  and  such  legislation 
was  enacted  on  April  26,  1979. 

"(II)  there  Is  written  evidence  (which 
was  m  existence  before  April  36,  1979)  that 
not  earlier  than  June  1,  1978,  but  before 
April  25.  1979.  the  governing  body  of  a  local 
government  in  such  State  had  taken  action 
authorizing  the  undertaking  of  a  demo- 
graphic or  related  study  of  the  local  mort- 
gage market,  which  study  was  Intended  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  issuance  of  tax  exempt 
obligations  for  owner  occupied  residences. 

"(Hi)  on  December  20.  1979.  an  amount 
was  specified  by  or  for  the  local  government 
as  the  range  of  obligations  which  it  ex- 
pected to  issue  with  respect  to  the  area  \mder 
any  transitional  autbm-lty  provided  by  the 
Act,  and 

"(Iv)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  local  government  cer- 
tify that  the  city  or  county  was  waiting  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  described  in  claxise 
(I)  prior  to  determining  to  proceed  towards 
the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  obUgations  for 
owner-occupied  residences, 
then  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  not  apply  to  obligations  Issued  by  such 
city  or  county. 

"(B)  Dollar  limits. — Tlie  aggregate 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  issued 
with  respect  to  any  area  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  (lU) 
which  was  specified  on  December  20,  1979.  by 
or  for  such  local  government. 

"(C)  Time  limits. — 

"Paragraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  issue  unless  substantleJly  all  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  issue  (exclusive  of  Issu- 
Bknce  costs  and  a  reasonably  required  reserve) 
are  committed  by  firm  commitment  letters 
(similar  to  those  used  in  owner-flnandng 
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of  Tennessee.  I  am  op- 
in  its  present  form,  yes, 


The  Clerk  will  report 
recommit, 
rfead  as  follows: 
•f  Tennessee  moves  to  recom- 
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SAItol.  Without  Objection,  the 
que:  tion  Is  ordered  on  the 
recpmmit. 

objection. 

.  The  question  is  on  the 
immit. 

to  recommit  was  rejected. 

ilR.  The  question  is  on  the 

bill. 
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133,  nays  79. 

Mr.   Speaker,   on 
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nays  were  ordered, 
takeh  by  electronic  de- 
were — yeas  238,  nays  178, 
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Roll  No.  162) 

YEAS— 238 

1  lanchard 

1  lo'and 

1  olUng 

1  onlor 

1  onker 

1  radeniAa 

1  TOdJiead 

1  rooks 

1  irown,  Calif. 

1  rown.  Ohio 

1  royhUl 

1  urllson 

1  lurton.  Phillip 

( amey 

C  arr 

( avanaugh 

<  hlaholm 

( lay 

C  linger 


Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyiers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Couithlln 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyvr 

Davis,  Ulch. 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

DIngell 

Olxon 

Dodd 


DonneUy 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Early 

E:dgar 

Etaiery 

English 

Errtahl 

Er.enborn 

Ertel 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

F^erraro 

Flndiey 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

F.orlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowier 

Frenael 

Frost 

Garcia 

Ceohardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gil  man 

Giiclunan 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Oranun 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanle^ 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Ireland 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applesate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
BevUl 
Boggs 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broom  Held 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
CampbeU 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Courter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crame,  Philip 
Daniel,  Den 


Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

KUdee 

LaFalce 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Magulre 

liiarkey 

Martin 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Miller,  Oallf. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

P«aae 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 
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Daniel.  R.  W. 
Daschle 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Elwiards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ge. 
Evans,  Ind. 
PUppo 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Ooodllng 
Oraesley 
Grlsham 
Gudger 
Ouyer 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Hinson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Calif. 


Regula 

Reuss 

Rliodea 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Johnson,  Oolo. 

Kastemneler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kogovaek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Leland 

Levlttus 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

LoefBer 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKay 

McKinney 

Mnrtlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathls 

Matsui 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 


Nichols 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Pasbayan 

Patten 

Paul 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 


Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 


Thomas 

Trlble 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Weaver 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

WllUams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Mitchell,  Md. 

NOT  VOnNO— 14 

Addabbo  Duncan,  Oreg.  Murphy,  ni. 

Alexander  Haraha  Sawyer 

Anderson,  m.  HoUand  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Byron  Jenrette  Wilson,  Tex. 

Davis,  S.C.  Kindness 

n   1800 

The  Cleric  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Addabbo    for,    with    Mr.    Kindness 
against. 
Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mr.  Jenrette  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Harshs. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mrs.  Byron  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  nUnolB. 

Mr.  LENT  and  Mr.  HUGHES  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  sumounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  interest  on 
certain  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  will  not 
be  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passied  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title:. 

H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  making 
additional  funds  available  by  transfer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3236,  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3236)  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  better  work  incentives  and  im- 
proved accountability  in  the  disability 
insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNisH).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  expectation 
of  the  chairman  this  bill  will  move  to 
conference  promptly,  or  what  is  his  ex- 
pectation? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  certainly  is  the 
intention  of  the  chairman,  just  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  go  to  conference,  hopefully 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullm.\n)  ? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman briefly  describe  what  this  bill  is? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  is  a  bill  out  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  that  tightens 
up  on  the  disabiUty  provision. 

The  gentleman  from  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
is  the  Pickle  bill;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  is  the  disabihty  bill 
that  offers  a  great  deal  of  work  incentive 
for  people  who  are  disabled  so  they  would 
be  urged  to  go  back  to  work  and  can 
have  protection  by  having  extended 
work-type  periods  in  that  type  of  protec- 
tion. 

It  makes  other  changes,  but  it  is  the 
bill  that  we  passed  last  week,  and  we  are 
just  now  getting  to  the  conference  on 
it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  explanation. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Ullman,  Corman,  Pickle,  Jacobs, 
Cotter,  Rangel,  Conable,  Archer,  and 
Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4612,  MAINTAINING  FOR  AN 
ADDITIONAL  3  YEARS  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
RECEIVING  SSI  BENEFITS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4612) 
to  amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  maintain  for  an  additional  3 
years  the  current  program  of  preven- 
tive services,  referral,  and  case  manage- 
ment for  disabled  children  receiving  SSI 
benefits,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

D  1810 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  chairman 
describe  in  brief  what  was  added  to  this 
bill  following  passage  by  the  House?  I 
understand  there  were  several  nonger- 
mane  matters  added  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Corman)  can  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
several  provisions  relating  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  that  were  added  to  this 
bill.  The  bill  itself  was  to  provide  some 
social  services  for  children  on  SSI.  The 
amendments  are  the  unemplojrment  in- 
surance amendments. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  there 
are  some  measures  in  this  bill  which  in- 
volve programs  that  would  expire  in  the 
very  near  future  requiring  very  prompt 
going  to  conference? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  one  of  the  matters 
has  to  do  with  the  pension  offset  against 
unemployment  benefits.  That  will  go  into 
effect  on  April  1.  It  will  cause  consider- 
able problems  in  several  of  the  States 
that  have  not  yet  acted;  so  we  would 
hope,  we  have  addressed  that  in  another 
provision  in  the  House,  but  we  would 
hope  to  resolve  that  problem  in  this  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  ex- 
pected that  we  will  go  to  conference  be- 
fore next  Tuesday?  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  resolve  this  issue  with  considerable 
promptness. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlemtin  will  yield  further,  I  talked 
with  Senator  Long  last  week  and  I  had 
indications  that  they  were  going  to  be 
willing  to  go  to  conference  on  this  bill 
immediately  after  the  one  that  the  con- 
ferees were  just  appointed  on.  I  think  it 
is  feasible  that  both  of  those  could  be 
handled  in  1  day.  If  they  are  not,  we  may 
have  some  problems  getting  it  legislated 
before  the  first  of  April. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  might  suggest  other- 
wise it  might  be  a  very  bad  April  Fool's 
joke  on  some  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  ?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objection, 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messn. 
Ullman,  Cormah,  Rangel,  Brodhkas, 
Conable,  and  Rousselot. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
CXJMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  FIRST  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night, March  26,  1980,  to  file  its  report 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  his  plans  for  taking  this 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
when  this  matter  might  be  on  the  floor 
for  consideration,  and  especially  consid- 
eration of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  a  waiver  of  the  10- 
day  rule  so  that  we  can  expedite  this 
matter.  The  Committee  on  Rules  is  going 
to  be  working  on  this  entire  resolution 
starting  tomorrow,  as  I  understand,  to 
determine  what  kind  of  a  rule  should  be 
fashioned  and  at  that  time  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  and  others  will  be 
able  to  consult  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  advise  then  as 
to  what  we  think  a  proper  rule  would  be. 

It  is  further  my  imderstanding  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  that  they 
would  like  to  have  a  rule  available  for  the 
floor  on  Monday,  rather  than  on  Friday. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  only  consideration  of 
the  rule  prior  to  the  recess;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  I  understand  it 
further  and,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
would  have  to  ask  the  leadership,  but  we 
have  been  consulting  with  them,  the 
gentleman  and  I,  and  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  it  is  their  plan  to  take 
up  the  rule  on  Monday,  possibly  general 
debate,  and  certainly  no  amendments 
until  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  if  I  may  comment. 
I  did  not  know  about  possible  discussion 
on  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
hear  the  gentleman.  I  am  sMxy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  were  only  going  to  take  the 
rule  prior  to  the  recess. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Well,  the  rule  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of 
taking  general  debate,  I  would  like  to, 
and  I  would  urge  it;  but,  of  course,  no 
one  has  decided  that  as  yet.  The  gen- 
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lican minority  who  has  introduced  a 
resolution  to  put  the  House  on  record  in 
opposition  to  wage  and  price  controls. 

Those  argiunents  were  countered  by 
Barry  Bosworth,  former  Director  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  un- 
der President  Carter.  Mr.  Bosworth,  I 
believe,  underlined  the  need  for  controls 
and  the  potential  of  the  latest  adminis- 
tration economic  policy  to  bring  on  a 
depression.  He  estimates  that  between  10 
to  15  million  people  will  be  unemployed 
if  the  expected  recession  unfolds.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  March  24  New  York 
Times  article  covering  this  story  to  my 
colleagues : 

Bosworth,  Kahn  Dutee  on  Controi^ 
Washincton,  March  23. — ^The  Admlnlatra- 
tloa's  ctilef  inflation  adviser  and  his  former 
deputy  disagreed  sharply  today  on  whether 
the  nation  needs  mandatory  wage  and  price 
conirois  and  the  head  of  the  nation's  second- 
largest  bank  denounced  the  controls  that 
have  been  imposed  on  credit. 

Alfred  E.  Kahn,  chairman  of  the  CouncU 
on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty.  said  in  a  broad- 
cast interview  that  he  was  "much  more  per- 
suaded than  ever"  that  mandatory  controls 
would  not  work.  But  Barry  P.  Bosworth,  a 
former  director  of  the  coimcU  and  once  Mr. 
Kahns  assistant,  said  in  a  separate  forum 
that,  "given  a  desire  to  slow  the  Inflation, 
the  choice  Is  rapidly  being  reduced  to  one  of 
severe  recession  versus  wage-price  controls." 
Meanwhile,  Walter  B.  Wrlston.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Citibank, 
termed  the  credit  allocation  program  an- 
nounced this  month  "the  bad  news  '  of  Pres- 
ident Carter's  anti-inflation  program.  The 
banker  appeared  on  the  CBS  interview  pro- 
gram "Pace  the  Nation." 

Credit  allocation  has  become  a  political 
and  bureaucratic  decision,  rather  than  an 
economic  decision,  and  is  robbing  Individuals 
of  the  right  to  decide  how  to  spend  or  borrow 
money,  Mr.  Wrlston  said. 

"We  have  the  spectacle  that  It  Is  a  good 
loan  for  you  to  buy  a  refrigerator  on  time, 
and  it  is  a  bad  loan  for  you  to  take  your 
family  to  dinner  and  charge  It  to  Master 
Charge,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Wrlston  also  said  that,  by  placing  con- 
trols on  credit,  the  Administration  "runs  the 
risk  of  a  marked  slowdown  in  our  economy." 
He  said  the  policies  followed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  were  central  to  the  Inflation 
problem.  "Inflation  is  controlled  by  who  owns 
the  printing  press."  he  said,  "and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  owns  the  prlntiiig  press." 

Mr.  Bosworth.  in  urging  wage  and  price 
controls,  said  he  favored  them  because  a  deep 
recession  would  throw  10  million  to  15  mil- 
lion people  out  of  work  and  "that's  too  high 
a  price  to  pay."  He  made  his  views  known  In 
an  article  written  for  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  at  a  news  conference.  Since  leaving 
the  Administration  last  year,  he  has  been  an 
economist  at  Brookings,  an  economic  re- 
search organization. 

Mr.  Kahn,  appearing  on  ABC's  "Issues  and 
Answers,"  presented  the  opposite  view.  Not- 
ing that  he  had  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
leading  the  fight  against  inflation,  be  de- 
clared: 

"I  know  a  lot  more  now  about  how  con- 
trols operated  in  the  past  and  I'm  now  much 
more  persuaded  than  ever  that  controls 
don't  work — don't  hit  at  the  problem.  They 
paper  It  over.  They  substitute  for  attacks  on 
the  fundamental  problem.  I  do  not  believe 
the  country  would  have  the  will  to  do  the 
things  that  are  fundamentally  necessary  to 
attack  inflation  once  It  Imposes  controls." 

A   CHOICE   IS    CALLED    NECES8ABT 

Mr.  Kahn  argued  that  even  an  attempt  to 
give  President  Carter  the  power  to  Impose 
mandatory  controls  "would  set  off  a  wild 
binge  of  anticipatory  price  Increases." 


But  Mr.  Bosworth  said  the  choice  between 
controls  and  a  deep  recession  must  be  made 
because  otherwise  inflation  would  continue 
to  worsen  year  after  year.  He  said  the  nation 
was  facing  a  minimum  Inflation  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year  for  all  of  this  decade. 

"The  ideal  time"  for  controls  is  now,  Mr 
Bosworth  said,  adding  that  inflation  would 
get  much  worse  If  workers  demanded  wage 
increases  to  keep  up  with  rising  prices.  The 
nation  "is  on  the  verge  of  an  esploslon  of 
industrial  wage  rates."  Mr.  Bosworth  said. 

He  said  controls  were  needed  as  part  of  a 
broader  anti-inflation  strategy  aimed  at  en- 
couraging productivity,  reducing  dependence 
on  oil  imports,  holding  down  Oovernment 
spending  and  discouraging  speculation  in 
home-buying  while  encouraging  homebuild- 
Ing. 

He  criticized  the  Carter  Administration's 
new  anti-inflation  program  as  Inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  problem. 
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MURDER  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extrsuieous  matter.) 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  the  small  Central 
American  nation  of  El  Salvador  is  being 
ravaged  by  violence  and  instability  as 
extremists  seek  to  undermine  the  efforts 
of  the  government  and  people  of  that 
country  to  bring  about  peace  and  prog- 
ress. The  most  recent  act  of  senseless 
violence  was  the  brutal  kilUng  of  El 
Salvador's  archbishop,  Oscar  Romero. 
This  act  of  sacreligious  barbarism  will 
only  add  fuel  to  the  flres  of  self-destruc- 
tion and  may  plunge  this  nation  into  a 
full-scale  civil  war. 

In  response  to  this  latest  act  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,  I  was  joined  yester- 
day by  73  other  Members  of  the  House, 
including  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
Americsm  Affairs  and  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  outrage  at  the  assassi- 
nation of  Archbishop  Romero. 

In  a  letter  to  the  ruling  junta  In  El 
Salvador,  we  stressed  the  need  for  the 
Salvadorian  Government  to  encourage 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law  among  its  citi- 
zens and  to  bring  swift  justice  to  those 
individuals  responsible  for  the  archbish- 
op's murder.  Further,  we  expressed  our 
concern  about  the  ripple  effect  that  such 
violence  may  have  on  other  neighboring 
nations  in  Central  America  and  we  urged 
all  citizens  of  El  Salvador,  both  public 
and  private,  to  work  together  for  the  res- 
toration of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  our  letter  and  a  list  of  its  cosign- 
ers be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

HoTTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25. 1980 
Jdkta  Revolccionaria  del  Oobierno 
Casa  Presidencial, 
San  Salvador.  El  Salvador 

IIonorables  Senoees  Miembros:  At  this 
tragic  point  in  your  nation's  history,  the 
undersigned  Members  of  Congress  and  friends 
of  El  Salvador,  wish  to  express  our  outrage 
at  the  senseless,  barbaric  killing  of  El  Salva- 
dor's Archbishop,  Oscar  Romero. 

This  deplorable  violence  only  adds  fuel  to 
the  disorder  and  unrest  plaguing  your  na- 
tion. Now,   more  than  ever,  the  forces  of 


moderation   and   democracy   must  imlte   to 
end  self-destruction  by  extremists. 

We  call  upon  the  government  to  act  swiftly 
in  seeking  out  and  pimishing  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  Archbishop's  death.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Justice  prevail  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  government's  dedication  to  peace 
and  progress. 

For  the  salvation  of  EI  Salvador  and  in 
the  interest  of  stability  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas, we  urge  all  responsible  citizens  of  El 
Salvador,  both  private  and  public,  to  work 
together  for  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order. 

Sincerely, 

(The  following  is  an  alphabetical  listing 
of  names  of  Members  of  Congress  who  signed 
the  letter  to  the  ruling  Junta  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  on  March  26,  1980.) 

1.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman.  N.Y. 

2.  Robert  E.  Badham,  Calif. 

3.  L.  A.  Bafalis  (Skip) ,  Fla. 

4.  Robert  E.  Bauman,  Md. 

5.  Ed  Bethxme,  Ark. 

6.  David  R.  Bowen,  Miss. 

T  William  S.  Broomfield,  Mich. 

8.  Clair  W.  Burgener.  Calif. 

9.  William  Carney,  N.Y. 

10.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Calif. 

11.  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  N.Y. 

12.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Mass. 

13.  Lawrence  Coughlin,  Pa. 

14.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  m. 
16.  Philip  M.  Crane,  111. 

16.  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  111. 

17.  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Ohio 

18.  William  L.  Dickinson,  Ala. 

19.  Robert  K.  Dornan,  Calif. 

20.  Mickey  Edwards,  Okla. 

21.  John  N.  Erlenbom,  111. 

22.  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.,  N.Y. 

23.  L.  H.  Pountaln,  N.C. 

24.  William  F.  Goodllng,  Pa. 

25.  Willis  D.  Gradison,  Jr.,  Ohio 

26.  Charles  E.  Orassley,  Iowa 

27.  Tennyson  Guyer.  Ohio 

28.  Marjorie  S.  Holt.  Md. 

29.  Henry  J.  Hyde,  111. 

30.  Richard  H.  Ichord,  Mo. 

31.  Andy  Ireland.  Fla. 

32.  Jack  F.  Kemp,  N.Y. 

i>3.  Robert  J.  Ijaguoiarsluo,  Calif. 

34.  Gary  A.  Lee,  N.Y. 

35.  Norman  P.  Lent,  N.Y. 

36.  Jerry  Lewis,  Calif. 

37.  Bob  Livingston,  La. 

38.  Thomas  G.  LoeSer,  Texas 

39.  Trent  Lott,  Miss. 

40.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  N.  Mex. 

41.  Dan  Lungren,  Calif. 

42.  James  G.  Martin,  N.C. 

43.  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Pa. 

44.  Donald  J.  Mitchell,  N.Y. 

45.  O.  V.   (Sonny)   Montgomery,  Miss. 

46.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead,  Calif. 

47.  John  T.  Myers,  Ind. 

48.  George  M.  O'Brien,  Hi. 

49.  Ron  Paul,  Texas 

50.  Ralph  S.  Regula.  Ohio 

51.  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo.  N.J. 
62.  Toby  Roth,  Wis. 

53.  Eldon  Rudd,  Ariz. 

64.  Keith  G.  Sebellus,  Kansas 

55.  Norman  D.  Shumway,  Calif. 

56.  Gene  Snyder,  Ky. 

57.  Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon,  N.Y. 

58.  Floyd  Spence,  S.C. 

59.  Arlan  Stangeland,  Minn. 

60.  Steven  D.  Symms,  Idaho 

61.  Gene  Taylor,  Mo. 

62.  William  M.  Thomas,  Calif. 

63.  Guy  Vander  Jagt.  Mich. 

64.  Robert  S.  Walker,  Pa. 

65.  Bob  Wilson,  Calif. 

66.  Charles  Wilson,  Texas 

67.  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas 

68.  Lester  L.  Wolff,  N.Y. 

69.  Chalmers  P.  Wylle,  Ohio 

70.  Qus  Yatron,  Pa. 

71.  C.  W.  Bin  Young,  Fla. 

72.  Don  Young.  Alaska 

73.  Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Wis. 


IP  WE  WOULD  BUT  LISTEN  TO  OUR 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
today,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  and  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  signed  a  peace  treaty  between 
their  two  countries  which  ofQcially 
ended  30  years  of  war.  Today,  that  peace 
agreement  is  in  jeopardy  as  world  events 
have  moved  to  polarize  the  position  of 
both  Israel  and  Egypt.  The  first  step, 
taken  over  a  year  ago  toward  compre- 
hensive peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  in 
trouble. 

Further  complicating  the  situation 
was  the  recent  mix-up  in  the  U.S.  vote 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
for  a  resolution  that  denounced  Israel's 
settlements  in  Arab  territories  on  the 
IsraeU -occupied  West  Bank. 

The  diplomatic  triumph  of  a  year  ago, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  treaties  col- 
lapse in  the  future  suggest  that  renewed 
efforts  must  be  imdertaken  to  resolve 
the  current  differences  and  imderstand 
the  complications  resulting  from  the  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

In  Ught  of  world  conditions,  I  find  it 
interesting  that  a  12-year-old  from  Mel- 
ville, N.Y.,  perhaps  best  expressed 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  peace 
between  these  two  countries.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  letter  of 
Jill  Poznick  which  was  printed  in  the 
March  24,  1980  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor : 

I  am  only  twelve  years  old 

And  I  haven't  traveled  far. 
But  I  think  people  all  want  peace. 

No  matter  who  they  are. 
Israelis  should  live  happily. 

And  Egyptian  people  too. 
Fighting  in  war  Is  horrible. 

It's  something  no  one  should  do. 

Mr.  Begin  and  Mr.  Sadat 

Should  get  together  again. 
They  should  have  a  private  chat, 

Just  like  two  friendly  men. 
Than  Mr.  Begin  should  take  a  trip 

And  visit  Egypt  for  a  while. 
He  should  meet  the  Egyptian  people 

And  learn  what  makes  them  smUe. 
Mr.  Sadat  should  travel  too. 

Stay  In  Israel  for  a  spell. 
Live  with  Israeli  people. 

And  get  to  know  them  well. 
Another  solution  to  the  problem 

In  our  hands 
Would  be  to  divide  the  area 

Into  separate  but  equal  lands. 
Or  maybe  let  the  people 

Travel  freely  back  and  forth, 
Israelis  to  the  south. 

And  Egyptians  to  the  north. 
Maybe  things  would  get  better 

If  they  Joined  forces 
And  shared  each  other's 

Important  resources. 

If  Israel  and  Egypt 

Could  somehow  arrange 
To  send  their  young 

On  a  student  exchange. 
The  kids  could  become  friends 

And  grow  up  to  be 
Adults  who  would  keep 

Peace  and  Harmony. 

In  Egypt  and  Israel 

All  of  the  teachers 
Should  frequenUy  discuss 

Each  other's  good  featiures. 


We  should  all  learn  to  re^>ect 

Bach  other's  worth. 
And  that's  the  beginning 

Of  peace  on  Earth. 

Whatever  the  answer 
We  aU  must  not  cease 
To  continue  to  work 
For  Mideastern  peace! 

If  we  would  but  listen  to  the  words  of 
our  children. 


D  1820 
COMMEMORATING  THE  PASSING  OF 
EL  SALVADOR'S  ARCHBISHOP  OS- 
CAR A.  ROMERO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undw  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  brutal 
act  of  violence  Monday  evening.  El  Sal- 
vador's Archbishop  Oscar  A.  Romero  was 
assassinated  while  conducting  a  memo- 
rial mass  for  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
friends.  It  was  a  scene  that  typified  the 
thoughtless  and  unrelenting  violence 
that  has  plagued  El  Salvador  in  recent 
times. 

In  1978, 1  traveled  to  El  Salvador  on  a 
factfinding  mission  spcmsored  by  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Commit- 
tee. The  archbishop  was  oae  of  the  first 
people  I  met  <hi  my  arrival.  I  learned 
at  that  time  of  the  destitution  of  the 
peasantry,  who  are  in  many  cases  paid 
less  than  the  oCBcial  minimum  wage,  the 
repressive  tactics  of  the  internal  police, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  church.  I  was 
able  to  observe  the  polarization  of  fwces 
within  this  tiny,  densely  populated  Cen- 
tral American  country  of  4.5  million  in- 
habitants. I  recall  the  Archbishop  as  a 
gentle  and  intelligent  man  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  the  n«iviolent 
redistribution  of  wealth  that  has  been 
held  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  He  did  not 
fear  the  consequences  of  his  political  be- 
liefs. He  spoke  out  often  and  with  great 
comEWssion  about  the  injustices  his  peo- 
ple suffered. 

Oscar  Romero  became  Archbishop  of 
San  Salvador  in  February,  1977.  Bom 
in  1917,  he  was  educated  in  a  seminary, 
and  then  in  lUxne.  He  became  a  priest 
in  1942,  returned  home  a  year  later  to 
serve  a  variety  of  posts,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  in  1970. 

Twenty-three  Members  of  the  House 
recognized  the  tremendous  contribution 
this  individual  made  to  the  observance 
of  fundamental  standards  of  human 
rights  by  nominating  him  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  1  year  ago.  In  recom- 
mending that  he  be  honored  in  this  way, 
we  pointed  to  his  perseverance  in  pursuit 
of  an  end  to  the  oppression  and  violence 
in  lus  country.  We  noted  his  pleas  for 
social  and  economic  reform,  and  his  con- 
demnation of  his  government's  complic- 
ity in  violent  acts  that  have  taken  the 
form  of  widespread  'disappearances,'  ar- 
bitrary arrests,  murder,  and  torture.  We 
concluded  by  pointing  out  to  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Committee  that  Archbishop 
Romero  was  an  inspiring  example  for 
men  and  women  everywhere  who  cherish 
freedcxn. 

Last  January,  when  I  returned  briefly 
to  that  country,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
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that  so  many  people  of  El 

for  the  archbishop. 

in  one  of  the  archbishop's 

statements,  he  wrote  to  Pres- 

about  the  current  situation 

commented  on  the  proposal 

administration  to  send 

et^pment  and  military  educa- 

units  to  El  Salvador.  I 

text  of  this  letter  be  printed 

at  this  point. 

Cartzr:   In  the  last  few 

appeared  in  the  national  press 

me  greatly:  According  to  the  re- 

dovernment  is  stud}rlng  the  pos- 

ec^nomlc  and  military  support  and 

the  present  Junta  government. 

are  a  Christian  and  because 

that  you  want  to  defend  hu- 

venture  to  set  forth  for  you  my 

t  of  view  concerning  this  news 

a  request. 

worried  by  the  news  that  the 
)f  the  United  States  is  studying 
ab  itting  the  arming  of  El  Salvador 
nllltary  teams  and  advisors  to 
Salvadoran  battalions  In  logis- 
and  intelligence."  If 
ion  from  the  newspapers  is  cor- 
colktrlbution  of  your  government 
jromoting    greater   Justice    and 
Salvador    will    without    doubt 
injustice  and  repression  against 
Ions  of  the  people   which   re- 
been  struggling  to  gain  respect 
fundamental  human  rights. 
Junta  government  and  above 
forces  and  security  forces  un- 
not  demonstrated  their  ca- 
in  political  and  structural 
grave   national   problems.    In 
have  only  reverted  to  repres- 
produclng  a  total  of  deaths  and 
greater  than  in  the  recent  mil- 
whose  systematic  violation  of 
was  denounced  by  the  Inter- 
on  Human  Rights, 
form   in   which   the   security 
attacked  and  assassinated  the 
he  headquarters  of  the  Chris- 
party  In  spite  of  what  ap- 
lack  of  authorization  for  this 
the  Junta  government  and  the 
in)llcation  that  the  Junta  and  the 
govern  the  country,  but  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  im- 
niUitary  who  only  know  how  to 
people  and  promote  the  Interests 
oligarchy, 
that  last  November  "A  group 
were  in  El  Salvador  .  .  . 
000  in   gas  masks  and   flak 
instructlom    about    their    use 
you  yourself  should 
that  it  is  evident  that  since 
forces  with  better  personal 
efficiency  have  repressed  the 
more    violently    \islng    lethal 
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as  well  as  my  obligation  as 
ind  as  archblshoD  of  the  arch- 
Salvador  to  see  that  faith  and 
In  my  country,  I  ask  you,  If 

to  defend  human  rights. 

the  giving  of  this  military  aid 

Oovemment,  and 

that  your  government  will 

directly   or   indirectly   with 

dlplomatc,    or'  other 

letermne  the  destiny  of  the 


pe<  iple. 
m<  ments 


we  are  living  through 

and  political  crisis  In  our 

is  certain  that  it  is  increasing- 

who  are  awakening  and  orga- 

begun   to  prepare   them- 

and  be  responsible  for  the 

vador:  only  they  are  capable 

the  crisis. 

unjust  and  deplorable  U  tbe 


Intrusion  of  foreign  powers  were  to  frustrate 
tbe  Salvadoran  people,  were  to  repress  It 
and  block  its  autonomous  decisions  about 
the  economic  and  political  path  that  our 
country    ought    to    follow. 

It  would  violate  the  right  publicly  recog- 
nized by  the  Latin  American  bishops  meet- 
ing in  Puebla: 

The  legitimate  self-determlnaUcn  of  our 
people  that  permits  them  to  organize  ac- 
cording to  their  own  genius  and  the  march 
of  their  history  and  to  cooperate  in  a  new 
International  order. 

I  hope  that  your  religious  sentiments  and 
your  feelings  for  the  defense  of  human 
rights  win  move  you  to  accept  my  petition, 
avoiding  by  this  action  worse  bloodshed  In 
this  suffering  country. 

OSCAB  A.  ROMEBO, 

Archbishop. 

The  archbishop  had  grave  concerns 
about  the  significance  of  the  proposed 
United  States  move,  and  the  signals  it 
might  send  to  the  current  junta.  Because 
the  present  government  is  so  unstable, 
and  because  it  is  feared  that  the  military 
equipment  wUl  be  used  to  continue  the 
repression  rather  than  to  protect  the 
people  from  it,  the  archbishop  had 
strongly  recommended  that  no  military 
assistance  be  sent  at  this  time. 

The  archbishop  made  a  strong  case  for 
withholding  the  aid  at  this  time,  and  I 
trust  the  House  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, which  is  considering  this 
matter,  will  heed  the  archbishop's  words. 

The  archbishop's  passing  is  a  loss  for 
all  who  value  the  leadership  he  provided 
to  his  Nation,  and  the  world.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  government  of  El  Salvador  can 
promote  the  values  and  policies  he  so 
valiantly  advocated. 

"They  can  kill  me,"  the  archbishop 
said  in  a  recent  sermon,  "but  they  can- 
not kill  the  voice  of  justice." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  also  for  taking  this  very 
important  special  order  to  pay  tribute 
and  honor  to  an  individual  who  by  his 
life  and  by  his  action  was  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  to  continue  on  in  the  struggle 
against  social  injustice,  economic  in- 
justice, and  continue  on  in  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  throughout  the  world. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  most 
of  one  day  with  Archbishop  Romero  last 
year  and,  as  I  said  in  an  earlier  colloquy 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  cannot  think 
of  an  individual  that  touched  me  more 
deeply  than  did  Archbishop  Romero.  In 
his  simple  way,  in  his  very  quiet  way,  he 
told  the  story  to  me  of  the  suffering  and 
the  repression  that  was  taking  place  in 
El  Salvador.  It  was  written  in  his  eyes, 
in  the  lines  in  his  face,  and  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  that  first  and  foremost  he 
thought  of  his  obligation  to  his  church 
and  to  his  people,  his  obligation,  as  he 
said  to  me  on  that  occasion,  to  always 
be  true  to  the  Gospel  and  to  his  faith. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  couple  of 
things  that  he  said  during  that  meeting 
that  I  tried  to  write  down  as  closely  ver- 
batim as  I  could.  I  was  talking  about  our 
human  rights  policy  in  the  United  States 
and  how  we  were  attempting  some 
changes.  He  said  to  me : 


Because  of  the  lack  of  conscience  of  so 
many  of  the  powerfiU  who  are  in  a  position 
to  do  things  for  the  poor,  we  feel  more  and 
more  that  oiu-  work,  our  work  for  the  poor 
which  has  been  reiterated  by  the  new  Pope 
that  this  U  the  right  work  for  the  Church! 
We  see  Carter's  human  rights  as  providen- 
tial. We  don't  see  it,  however,  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  Ours  is  an  evangelical,  not  a 
political  point  of  view.  It  is  not  for  political 
circumstances  but,  rather,  for  evangelical 
and  faith  reasons  that  the  church  will  al- 
ways be  for  human  rights. 

Later  on  he  said: 

I  have  made  a  public  caU  that  those  on  the 
right  woiUd  not  see  all  people  on  the  left  as 
terrorists,  that  many  of  their  demands  are 
Just.  I  have  asked  the  left  not  to  see  all 
those  people  on  the  right  as  reactionaries. 
The  right  wing  has  been  making  statements 
threatening  a  lot  of  people  with  death, 
priests  and  archbishops,  and  these  threats 
are  regarded  as  repugnant. 

So,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  of  these 
dangers  that  he  was  living  in  daily  down 
there,  the  Archbishop  continually  con- 
demned the  violence  of  both  the  right 
and  the  left.  He  did  that  as  a  man  of 
God,  as  someone  who  recognized  that 
only  by  avoiding  violence,  by  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  our  problems,  could  we 
ever  really  hope  to  bring  human  rights 
and  economic  and  social  justice  to  the 
suffering  people,  not  only  of  El  Salvador 
but  of  other  countries. 

In  his  final  homily  to  the  people  of  El 
Salvador,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  Arch- 
bishop Romero  went  on  at  great  length 
about  all  of  the  murders  that  were  go- 
ing on  in  the  country.  He  ended  up  his 
homily  with  some  words  of  appeal  to  his 
fellow  countrymen.  This  morning  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  Department  en- 
gaged me  in  conversation  and  told  me 
that  the  homily  that  Archbishop  Romero 
had  given  on  that  Sunday  was  terribly 
inflammatory,  was  almost  like  signing 
his  own  death  warrant.  And  I  said,  "Well, 
why?"  I  had  not  read  it  at  the  time.  He 
said,  "Because  in  that  homily  he  had 
actually  asked  the  armed  services  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  to  quit  fighting,"  and 
he  said  that  in  and  of  itself  would  be 
enough  almost  to  condemn  him. 

Well,  I  wanted  to  get  a  copy  of  it  and 
read  his  words.  Let  me  read  to  my  col- 
leagues what  Archbishop  Romero  said 
in  his  last  homily  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  State  Department  find  so  re- 
pugant  and  find  to  be  somehow  treason- 
ous to  the  El  Salvadoran  Government. 

Archbishop  Romero  ended  up  his  hom- 
ily by  saying,  "Dear  brothers,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  analyze  these  things 
now,  but  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  of  your 
time.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
months  of  a  new  government  that  pre- 
cisely wanted  to  end  these  horrible  inci- 
dents? If  what  it  wants  to  do  is  leave  the 
people's  organizations  rudderless  and  get 
in  the  way  of  the  process  that  the  people 
want,  no  other  process  can  prosper. 
Without  being  rooted  in  the  people,  the 
government  cannot  be  effective,  let  alone 
when  it  wants  to  impose  things  through 
bloodshed  and  pain. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  special  appeal 
to  the  men  of  the  army,  and  specifically 
to  the  troops  in  the  National  Guard,  the 
police  and  the  garrisons:  Brothers,  you 
belong  to  our  people.  You  are  killing  your 
own  peasant  brothers,  and  to  an  order 
to  kill  given  by  a  man,  the  law  of  God 
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that  says  "Thou  shalt  not  klU"  should 

prevail. 

"No  soldier  is  compelled  to  obey  an 
order  against  the  law  of  God. 
n  1830 

"An  immoral  law  is  not  binding  on 

anyone.  .,.    ,    , 

"It  is  high  time  you  regam  control  of 
your  conscience  and  follow  its  dictates 
rather  than  sinful  orders. 

"The  church,  defender  of  the  law  of 
God  and  human  dignity,  cannot  remain 
silent  before  so  much  abomination.  I 
want  the  government  to  realize  that 
reforms  are  to  no  avail  if  they  are 
stained  in  so  much  blood. 

"Therefore,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
this  long-suffering  people,  whose 
laments  are  heard  in  heaven  every  day 
more,  I  beseech  you,  I  beg  you,  to  stop 
the  repression." 

For  those  kinds  of  words  we  are  told 
that  somehow  he  is  being  treasonous,  to 
say  that  there  is  a  higher  law,  the  law  of 
God  rather  than  the  law  of  man.  Asking 
people  to  disobey  immoreil  orders  is  not 
treasonous.  That  is  what  all  of  our  law 
in  this  world,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  really  is  based  upon.  I  think 
what  he  said  there  was  in  the  full  con- 
text of  a  keeper  of  his  sheep,  of  an 
Archbishop,  of  a  pastor  guarding  his 
flock,  of  someone  looking  out  and  caring 
for  the  moral  consequences  of  the  acts  of 
his  parishioners. 

Archbishop  Romero  was  one  of  those 
unique  himian  beings  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  who  was  never  afraid  for  his 
ovra  self.  I  remember  when  we  went  out 
into  the  Barrios  in  El  Salvador,  and 
ever>body  was  afraid  that  we  should  be 
guarded  with  gims.  He  never  had  a  body- 
guard. He  never  carried  any  troops  or 
had  anybody  go  along  to  protect  him.  He 
was  absolutely  fearless.  And  his  love  for 
the  El  Salvadoran  people,  his  belief  in 
human  rights  and  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  every  human  being,  is  a  mark 
of  his  greatness  and  something  which 
commends  itself  to  all  of  us  here  in  this 
body. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  individual  that 
I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  meet  or  to 
read  about  has  reminded  me  more  of  the 
story  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  sheep.  I  think  that  truly 
Archbishop  Romero  was  cast  in  that 
mold.  A  mm  who  was  riding  with  him  in 
the  ambulance  on  the  way  to  the  hos- 
pital is  reported  to  have  said  that  his 
last  words  as  he  lay  dying  in  that  ambu- 
lance were:  "May  God  forgive  the 
assassins." 

I  think  it  would  do  well  for  us  in  this 
body  and  in  this  country  to  pay  heed  to 
the  admonition  of  Archbishop  Romero 
that  there  is  a  higher  law  and  that  vio- 
lence and  repression  only  lead  to  more 
violence  and  repression. 

One  of  his  last  requests  in  a  letter  to 
President  Carter  was  that  this  country 
not  send  down  the  military  aid  to  the 
junta  in  El  Salvador.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  honor  his  memory  more,  at  least 
as  a  body  here,  than  to  honor  that  re- 
quest of  his,  and  talk  with  the  El  Salva- 
doran people  in  trying  to  seek  peaceful 
solutions — solutions  that  are  not 
brought  about  through  guns  and  mili- 
tary actions,  but  to  seek  solutions  that 
will,  indeed,  address  some  of  the  long- 


standing problems  in  that  country  of 
social  and  econranic  injustice.  I  believe 
the  United  States  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  helping  that  country,  but  we  can  only 
do  it  if  we  follow  the  lead  of  Archbishop 
Romero  and  not  follow  the  lead  of  those 
in  the  military,  not  in  this  coimtry  but 
in  the  military  in  that  coimtry,  who 
want  to  impose  a  military  solution. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  for 
having  this  special  order.  I  share  with 
him  a  feeling  of  loss.  I  also  share  with 
him  a  feeling  that  in  his  memory,  in  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Romero  and 
and  what  he  stood  for,  we  can  all  take 
strength. 

Archbishop  Romero  once  said  to  me 
also  that  the  winds  of  change  are 
sweeping  through  El  Salvador  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  winds  of  change  that 
are  sweeping  through  there  are  more 
powerful  than  the  American  troops, 
more  powerful  than  the  Soviet  troops, 
more  powerful  than  the  Cubans.  And 
the  winds  of  change  are  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  that  the  peasants  are  gain- 
ing, that  a  high  rate  of  Illiteracy,  that 
hunger,  that  deprivation,  that  dirt  floors 
and  a  high  death  rate  among  newborn 
infants,  a  lack  of  health  facilities,  a  lack 
of  schools,  a  lack  of  any  semblance  of 
economic  well-being — that  knowledge 
w£is  spreading  throughout  the  country- 
side, he  said,  Uke  a  wind,  and  that  these 
are  not  the  unalterable  designs  of  the 
Almighty  God,  and  that  because  they 
are  human  beings,  because  they  are 
children  of  God,  they  deserve  a  better 
lot  in  life. 

I  think  what  he  was  saying  is  that  we 
have  to  recognize  that  change  is  coming 
in  Central  America. 

The  old  feudal  system,  especially  in 
El  Salvador,  is  going  to  go  just  as  slavery 
went  in  this  country.  The  feudal  system 
there  is  al^o  going  to  go.  It  seems  to  me 
to  the  extent  that  the  Cubans  and  the 
Marxists  are  on  the  side  of  that  change, 
for  whatever  reasons  they  may  have,  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  on  the  side  of 
the  feudalist,  the  oligarchy,  then  we  are 
going  to  be  on  the  "losing  side." 

It  seems  that  we  have  this  inordinate 
fear  that  if  the  Cubans  are  on  one  side, 
we  have  to  be  on  the  other.  I  believe  we 
can  be  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  El 
Salvador,  those  hundreds  of  thousands, 
those  millions  of  people,  with  an  80-per- 
cent illiteracy  rate,  living  in  the  most 
unconscionable  squalor  and  deprivation. 
I  believe  we  can  be  on  their  side.  I  beUeve 
we  can  help  them  make  a  better  life 
for  themselves  in  that  country,  and  we 
can  do  it  without  being  with  the  Cubans 
or  with  the  Marxists  or  with  the  Soviets 
or  anyone  else.  I  believe  we  can  do  it 
better  because  I  beUeve  deep  down  inside 
we  in  this  country  have  more  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights,  and  we 
understand  that  economic  justice  and 
social  justice  must  go  along  with  those 
human  rights. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  for  his  eloquent 
and  beautiful  remarks.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion also  to  commend  him  for  his 
devotion  to  human  rights  of  the  people  of 


El  Salvador.  The  goitleman  from  Iowa 
is  well  known  in  that  country  and  very 
highly  regarded  and  deeply  respected.  I 
thank  him  for  all  he  has  done. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  I,  too,  wish  to  salute  him  for 
taking  the  time  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  and  to  the  country  the 
tragic  circumstances  resulting  in  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Romero.  I^Tily  the 
voice  of  justice  was  stilled  in  the  most 
brutal  way  that  the  history  books  ever 
recorded :  Being  killed  while  saying  mass. 
Even  Thomas  Becket  was  not  saying 
mass  when  he  was  murdered  in  the 
cathedral.  I  think  it  is  laudable  to  hope 
fo'  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  inequi- 
ties and  the  economic  deprivation  tiiat 
goes  on  in  El  Salvador  and  so  many 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
so  many  countries  in  Asia,  so  many  coun- 
tries in  Central  Europe.  But  so  long  as 
we  are  told  the  Communists  are  sending 
arms  into  that  coimtry  to  subvert  any 
forces  of  freedom  and  democracy  and 
justice,  it  is  difficult  to  demand  of  that 
government  that  it  lay  down  its  arms 
and  turn  the  other  cheek,  much  as  such 
a  peaceful  solution  would  be  desirable. 

I  think  the  murder  of  the  archbishop 
ought  to  remind  us  of  the  church  suffer- 
ing ail  over  the  world.  It  ought  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  bishop  of  Shanghai  who 
has  been  in  prison  for  20  years,  and  no 
one  knows  when  he  will  get  out. 
D  1840 
It  ought  to  remhid  us  of  the  church 
people,  the  Catholics,  the  priests,  the 
seminaries  that  no  longer  exist  in  Indo- 
china, in  what  used  to  be  South  Vietnam. 
I  think  all  of  these  things  bring  to 
mind  how  much  the  structure  of  totalita- 
rianism is  everywhere  and  always  it 
seems  the  men  of  peace,  the  men  and 
women  of  peace  are  the  first  victims.  In- 
deed I  wept  at  the  death  of  such  a  saint 
and  a  martyr.  I  think  all  people  through- 
out the  world  ought  to  say:  When  will 
it  end.  Terrorism  seems  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy  or  domestic  pol- 
icy and  there  seems  to  be  no  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pray  this  country 
will  remain  strong  and  alert  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions create  this  ferment  will  be  al- 
leviated, but,  let  us  also  hope  that  the 
church  suffering  throughout  the  world 
will  be  remembered,  epitomized  in  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Romero. 

I  have  been  in  Cuba.  I  have  seen  what 
is  gouag  on  down  there  and  it  too  Is 
tragic,  just  as  tragic,  perhaps  more  so 
than  in  other  countries. 

In  any  event,  this  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. I  hope  people  of  good  will  will 
remember  the  sacrifice  that  Archbishop 
Romero  made  and  what  he  stood  for 
and  that  the  light  that  he  Ut  will  not 
go  out  as  long  as  people  remember 
bravery,  courage  and  peace. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  eloquent  and  very 
moving  statement.  The  gentleman  has 
summarized  very,  very  well  and  very 
movingly  the  tragic  events  that  have 
brought  about  the  martyrdom  of  this 
great  man. 
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BIK>WN     of     California.     Mr. 
is  a  sad  event  we  mark  to- 
just  the  death  of  a  peaceful 
but  the  future  of  a  violence 
country  which  we  consider.  While 
United  States  in  the  recent 
been  very  large  in  El  Sal- 
Nation's  role  has  been  un- 
large  and  important  in  El 
ofer  the  years.  How  the  U.S. 
relates  to  the  Govenunent 
pedple  of  El  Salvador  in  the  fu- 
qu^tion  we  should  all  carefully 
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I  sincerely  hope  this 
shocks  people  into  sensible 
than  irrational  reaction, 
to  support  efforts  to  pro- 
of peace,  rather  than  war. 
could  all  learn  from  the 
Central  and  South  America 
Drinan  and  Harkin 
commend  them  for  their  ini- 
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and  of  U.S.  willingness  to  extend  mUltary 
aid  to  the  junta  while  these  excesses  con- 
tinued. 

Despite  this  difference,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  archbishop  and  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment shared  a  fundamental  desire  for 
an  end  to  oppression  and  the  building  of  a 
more  just  and  prosperous  Salvadoran  society. 

President  Carter  should  make  this  point 
clear  by  sending,  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive to  the  archbishop's  funeral,  an  American 
Catholic  leader  who  is  known  and  respected 
among  democratic,  charge-oriented  elements 
In  Central  America. 

Roberto  Sanchez,  the  archbishop  of  Santa 
Fe,  would  be  a  good  choice.  Perhaps  an  even 
better  choice  would  be  Bishop  Juan  Arzube 
of  Los  Angeles,  an  Educadorean-bom 
churcliman  who  has  long  been  active  in 
social  causes  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Latin  America. 

Such  a  gesture  would  help  make  it  clear 
that  Americans  identify  with  Archbishop 
Romero,  the  man  of  peace  and  social  jus- 
tice— not  with  the  rightwing  death  squads 
that  probably  were  responsible  for  his 
murder. 

Foe    Martyred    Hero,    Painting    Was    Not 

Enough 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

When  he  visited  San  Salvador  last  year. 

Rep.  Thomas  Harkin  (D-Iowa)  went  to  Mass 

at  the  city's  Catholic  cathedral.  It  was  Holy 

Thiu-sday.  The  service  was  packed  with  poor 

peasants  from  the  countryside. 

Harkin  was  moved  by  their  piety,  but  what 
he  noticed  most  was  the  cathedral's  state  of 
disrepair.  Birds  flew  in  and  out  of  the  broken 
windows  and  caved-in  doors.  A  paint  job,  in- 
side and  out.  was  needed.  Construction  work 
remained  unfinished. 

As  a  good  can-do  American,  Harkin  asked 
why  something  wasn't  being  done  about  this 
eyesore.  He  was  told  that  San  Salvador's 
archbishop.  Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero,  had  be- 
gun a  building-and-renovation  program,  but 
that  he  had  second  thoughts.  A  sparlUing 
cathedral  was  no  longer  a  priority.  It  would 
be  left  unfinished  as  a  monimient  to  El 
Salvador's  poor  who  need  homes,  food,  jobs 
and  justice  more  than  another  church  build- 
ing needs  paint. 

Suddenly,  there  is  a  new  destitution  in  the 
lives  of  El  Salvador's  poor:  Archbishop 
Romero  was  slain  by  gunmen  late  Monday 
afternoon  as  he  celebrated  Mass  in  a  hospital 
chapel. 

When  I  talked  with  Harkin  last  week,  he 
told  me  a  number  of  stories  about  the  bravery 
of  the  archbishop  whom  he  had  come  to 
know.  All  of  them  confirmed  that  those 
familiar  with  the  current  violence  and  chaos 
in  El  Salvador  already  know:  that  Romero's 
forceful  vievra  on  social  Justice  and  human 
rights  had  made  him  the  poor's  most  resolute 
ally.  Harkin.  one  of  the  few  in  Congress  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  United 
States'  role  in  Latin  America,  said:  "There  is 
no  one  In  El  Salvador  who  commands  more 
respect  or  loyalty  than  the  archbishop.  It's 
true  that  some  of  the  military  and  rich  don't 
like  him,  but  that's  to  be  expected." 

Romero  had  caused  trouble  elsewhere, 
notably  with  the  Carter  Administration.  Last 
month,  he  wrote  to  the  President  warning 
him  not  to  proceed  with  plans  to  send  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  current  junta:  "Instead  of 
favoring  greater  Justice  and  peace  in  El  Sal- 
vador (the  $5.7  million  in  aid)  undoubtedly 
will  sharpen  the  repression." 

With  hearings  that  began  Tuesday  in  the 
House  subcommittee  on  foreign  operations, 
Romero's  views  have  become  a  major  part  of 
the  debate  about  to  shape  this  country's  new 
role  in  El  Salvador.  For  Americans,  following 
the  current  upheaval  in  this  bloodied  Latin 
American  nation  is  complex  enough.  Only 
last  week,  bombings  and  gun  battles  took  50 
Uvea.  The  ruling  junta,  the  government's  se- 
curity   forces,    guerrillas,    campesinos,    the 


landowners  and  resistance  groups  intensified 
the  ideological  war  that  seems  at  times  to 
guarantee  only  that  the  killing  will  escalate. 

If  the  scene  there  is  unfathomable,  Ameri- 
cans can  at  least  grasp  the  issues  involved  in 
the  proposal  to  send  in  military  assistance  to 
the  current  government,  a  military-civilian 
coalition.  On  one  side,  a  State  Department 
official  claims  that  the  archbishop  was  oper- 
ating from  "a  misunderstanding."  Its  not 
military  aid  that  the  United  States  has  in 
mind,  but  "security  assistance,"  which  would 
include  police  equipment.  It  would  be  used 
to  "maintain  order,  as  well  as  improve  the 
professionalism  of  the  Junta's  security  forces 
so  they  won't  go  out  and  beat  heads." 

That's  almost  the  opposite  of  what  needs 
to  be  done,  Archbishop  Romero  had  said. 
In  a  sermon  to  his  people  last  November,  he 
said  that  if  the  United  States  wants  to  be 
helpful  it  should  condition  its  aid  to  a  "pm-i- 
fication  of  the  security  force,"  not  a  bolster- 
ing of  it.  Its  aid  should  also  help  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  large  number  of  political  pris- 
oners who  have  disappeared. 

Others  also  reject  the  State  Department's 
approach.  The  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America,  a  religious-based  human-rights  or- 
ganization, argues  that  "mlUtary  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  will  only  increase  the  tension 
and  make  more  difficult  a  political  solution 
to  a  political  problem."  Harkin  of  Iowa 
bluntly  dismisses  the  fine  distinctions  be- 
tween military  aid  and  "security  assistance." 
Either  way,  he  says,  "it's  another  signal  to 
everyone  in  El  Salvador  that  the  United 
States  sides  with  the  military.  In  turn,  that 
strengthens  the  military  in  Its  conviction 
that  it's  all  right  to  repress  cerain  segments 
of  the  population,  beginning  with  the  left." 

However  the  Carter  Administration  and 
Congress  resolve  this,  they  wUl  still  have  to 
deal  with  the  objections  raised  by  the  arch- 
bishop. He  had  taken  too  many  stands,  seen, 
too  many  of  his  priests  and  parishioners 
killed  or  abducted,  and  risked  his  own  life 
too  often  to  have  his  ideas  brushed  aside  now 
that  he  Is  dead. 

U.S.  Presidents  may  not  be  used  to  frank 
talk  from  Latin  American  bishops.  But  few 
in  Latin  America— not  the  militarists  and 
not  the  oblivious  Catholic  rich  who  like  well- 
palnted  churches — were  used  to  it,  either. 

Arcn bishop  Romero,  the  latest  in  a  growing 
number  of  martyred  heroes  in  Latin  America, 
knew  that  terrorists,  angered  by  his  frequent 
sermons  on  justice  and  economic  rights,  were 
out  to  kill  him.  That  he  was  gunned  down 
during  Mass  is  an  indication  of  how  desper- 
ate the  brutality  in  El  Salvador  has  become— 
and  how,  more  than  ever,  his  vision  is 
needed. 9 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  condemning  this 
senseless  slaying  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero. 

Much  of  the  world  is  reeling  today 
with  rivalries,  factions  meeting  in  violent 
conflict.  But  we  see  in  this  murder  of 
Archbishop  Romero  the  utter  devasta- 
tion and  waste  wreaked  on  human  lives 
by  this  violence. 

There  is  something  keenly  ironic  In  the 
murder.  That  Archbishop  Romero  was  a 
Iran  of  peace — he  was  nominated  by  the 
British  Parliament  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1979 — and  he  condemned  the  use 
of  violence  by  aU  the  warring  factions. 
But  he  was  slain  point  blank,  in  a  small 
chapel,  and  none  of  these  factions  will 
even  admit  to  this  heinous  action. 

Symbolic  actions  have  had  their  place 
in  the  annals  of  history — serving  as 
harbingers  of  the  platforms,  promises  of 
fledgling  regimes.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  ssmibolic  actions  which  take  their  toll 
in  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 
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The  Archbishop  was  quoted  as  pray- 
ing, as  he  was  being  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal, that  God  would  have  mercy  on  his 
assassins.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
mourning  the  death  of  so  noble  a  man.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
irony  that  so  many  men  and  women  who 
wage  courageous  battles  in  the  name  of 
peace  should  perish  at  the  hands  of  those 
fighting  m  the  name  of  violence.  But  the 
slaying  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of 
San  Salvador  is  more  than  sad  and 
ironic;  it  is  tragic  and  heinous. 

Archbishop  Romero  has  been  a  world- 
wide symbol  of  human  rights  and  human 
dignity.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  scores 
of  victims  of  violence  and  oppression  in 
El  Salvador  helped  focus  international 
attention  on  their  plight.  His  nomination 
and  popular  support  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  last  year  by  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  other  bodies  throughout  the 
world  is  testimony  to  his  importance  as  a 
syrpbol  of  hope  to  people  across  the  globe. 

in  the  end,  however,  the  efforts  of  ra- 
tional men  fall  once  again  victim  to  the 
course  of  irrational  events.  Though  re- 
vered by  many  of  his  coimtrymen.  Arch- 
bishop Romero  remained  both  a  threat 
to  the  military  oligarchy  controlling  El 
Salvador,  and  to  the  masses  he  strove  to 
calm  who  see  an  ultimate  explosion  of 
violence  as  the  only  road  to  peace  in  their 
homeland. 

There  can  be  no  sense  made  of  the 
murder  of  this  courageous  and  loving 
man.  Archbishop  Romero  stood  alone  as 
an  expression  of  love  and  compassion  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  malevo- 
lence. Now  he  has  joined  thousands  of 
others  who  were  martyrs  for  the  cause 
of  peaceful  men.* 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  something  terribly  unsettling  about 
the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
A.  Romero  of  San  Salvador. 

I  am  certain  that  much  of  the  un- 
easiness has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  murdered  while  saying  mass  for  his 
mother  who  had  died  last  Friday.  How- 
ever, most  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  reign 
of  terror  under  which  most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Salvador  live,  particularly 
Jesuit  priests  who  have  taken  a  stand 
against  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic injustices  suffered  by  San  Sal- 
vadorans. 

For  the  last  few  years.  Archbishop 
Romero  had  been  the  recognized  head 
of  this  group  and  along  with  them  sin- 
gled out  for  harassment  and  torture 
by  rightist  paramilitary  groups  who  had 
declared  that  all  Jesuit  priests  would  be 
killed  if  they  did  not  leave  the  country 
by  a  set  deadline.  In  the  last  3  years,  six 
Jesuit  priests  have  been  murdered  and 
others  expelled  from  the  country.  Arch- 
bishop Romero's  death  was  no  accident. 

Only  last  week,  he  had  written  to 
President  Carter  and,  in  effect,  to  all 
people  in  this  country  who  support 
human  rights.  In  his  letter,  he  wrote: 

The  U.S.  supported  Junta  does  not  govern 
this  country,  rather  political  power  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  military  who 
know  only  how  to  repress  the  people  and 
favor  the  interests  of  the  Salvadoran  oli- 
garchy. 

Romero  had  continued  in  his  letter 
that: 


If  you  really  want  to  defend  human  rights, 
stop  military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment, guarantee  that  your  Government  will 
not  Intervene  directly  or  indirectly  with 
military,  economic,  or  diplomatic  pressure 
to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  Salvadoran 
people. 

Our  country  cannot  continue  to  de- 
clare its  support  for  human  rights  with- 
out leveling  sanctions  against  those 
countries  which  so  blatantly  deny  these 
rights.  We  have  come  to  a  juncture  when 
saying  that  we  are  committed  to  human 
rights  and  hoping  that  those  countries, 
which  deny  them,  will  change  their  poU- 
cies  is  simply  not  enough.  Archbishop 
Romero's  assassination  is  a  reminder  to 
us  that  more  has  to  be  done  in  this 
struggle  and  that  martyrs  are  not  the 
answer.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
saddened  by  the  tragic  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Amulfo  Romero.  Just  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  I  joined  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  a  special  order  to  ex- 
press support  for  Archbishop  Romero's 
nomination  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  archbishop  was  a  man  of  courage 
who  had  stood  up  to  a  brutal  regime  and 
defended  the  rights  of  the  poor.  In  a 
country  torn  apart  by  terrorism,  he  was 
a  respected  figurr  pleading  for  human 
rights,  justice  and  peace.  His  outspoken- 
ness made  him  the  target  of  attempts  to 
discredit  him  through  charges  of  com- 
munism. His  church  faced  persecution, 
and  his  priests  who  sided  with  the  poor 
were  murdered.  There  were  numerous 
threats  on  his  own  life. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  has  steadily  deteriorated.  The 
death  of  the  archbishop  has  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  violence  and  chaos  that 
mark  this  small  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  I 
face  an  especially  diflScult  decision  on  the 
question  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  present  government  which 
consists  of  relatively  moderate  civilian 
and  military  officials.  If  the  archbishop's 
murder  was  meant  to  provoke  revolution 
on  the  left  or  more  repression  from  the 
right,  what  can  and  should  the  United 
States  do  at  this  crucial  jimcture? 

Having  reflected  on  and  struggled  with 
this  question,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  noth- 
ing. We  now  have  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port whatever  voices  of  moderation  there 
may  still  be  in  El  Salvador.  Otherwise 
we  would  leave  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left  to  bring  more  bloodshed  to 
this  unfortunate  coimtry. 

Archbishop  Romero  was  a  man  of 
peace,  and  it  is  the  prospects  for  peace 
in  his  country  that  we  must  keep  in  mind 
as  we  make  this  important  decision.  Let 
us  not  yet  give  up  on  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  solution  which  would  avoid  even 
greater  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Salvador.* 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'IRANGATE" 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Archbishop  Romero. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  5 
months  have  expired  since  American 
personnel  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Teh- 
ran were  taken  hostage  by  Iranian  mili- 
tants. During  this  time  Congress  has 
virtually  twiddled  its  thumbs  holding  no 
meaningful  hearings  or  investigations 
into  this  critical  situation. 

Such  curious  inaction  is  increasingly 
being  interpreted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  callous  disregard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  hostages  and  their  families  and 
for  our  national  security. 

This  lack  of  effort  is  shameful  and 
must  be  immediately  corrected.  To  as- 
sist, I  am  today  presenting  for  the 
Record  documented  information  which 
is  being  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  along  with  a 
renewed  request  that  investigations  be 
opened  and  hearings  held  regarding  the 
Iran  crisis. 

The  evidence  I  am  supplying  in  the 
following  letters  should  provide  good 
reason  for  Congress  to  proceed  with 
early  hearings  and  investigative  action, 
either  through  appropriate  committees 
or  a  special  joint  committee: 

House  of  Repeesentativbb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1980. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Since  con^iletlng  the 
enclosed  letters,  I  have  received  an  acknowl- 
edgment dated  BJarch  20th  on  your  behalf 
from  Assistant  Frank  Moore  to  my  telegram 
of  March  14th  regarding  the  need  for  Con- 
gressional hearings  into  the  Iran  crisis. 

I  appreciate  knowing  of  your  understand- 
ing "that  such  hearings  would  Ukely  hasten 
the  release  of  the  hostages." 

Thank  you  for  having  my  request  for- 
warded to  your  advisors  "for  review  and  con- 
sideration." 

Hopefully  this  additional  information  wlU 
be  useful  in  helping  you  to  reach  a  positive 
decision  endorsing  such  Congressional 
action. 

I  look  forward  to  your  forthcoming  re- 
sponse as  Indicated  by  Mr.  Moore. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorce  Hanbxm, 
Member  of  Congreu. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  14. 1980. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  In  my  telegram  to  you 
of  this  date,  March  14,  I  pointed  out  that  I 
am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congres- 
sional leaders  on  Monday,  March  17,  facts, 
figures  and  evidence  from  the  large  volume  of 
Information  I  have  collected  regarding  the 
Iran  crisis  which  demand  hearings  and 
investigation. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  copies  of  this 
material  to  you.  Because  the  Iran  situation  is 
the  most  critical  foreign  policy  Issue  of  the 
day,  I  am  concerned  that  this  receive  your 
personal    attention   since    all    acknowledge- 
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than  with  you  and  your  top 

ind  that  Is  true  even  when  I 

my  Republican  leader,  John 

key    Democrat    members    of 


econo;  nlc 
what 


shoi  Id 


retu  med 
Commltt  (es 


wl;h 


for  honesty:   it 
certainly  it  is  far 
react  if  we  are 
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home  and  our  image  back  as  a  great  and  good 
nation. 

It   is   imperative   to   have   Congressional 
hearings — now! 
Sincerely, 

Oeorce  Hansen, 
Member  oj  Congress. 


for  the  sake  of  America  and 
I't  you  take  the  lead  in  put- 
back  on  the  high  road? 
to   rehearse   to  you   the   im- 
have  gone  on  between  cer- 
and  Iranians — Improprieties 
•lean  people  and  the  Amer- 
not  guUty  of.  But  we  con- 
because  our  public  offi- 
act  to  identify  those  Illegal 
actions  which  have  created 
.  in  our  foreign  policy  that 
and  breaking  relations  all 

I  am  not  talking  about  doing 
the  Iranians,  I  am  talking 
life  and  limb  and  the  mill- 
security  of  American  cltl- 
Congresslonal  hearings  are 


"s  March  5th  reply  to  my  Feb. 

fou  Indicates  that  you  have 

substaijtlally   from   a  policy  of  re- 

:s  to  a  passive  stance  of 

hapten  under  certain  conditions 

U.N.  Commission  visit  to 


recent 


f  I  r 
tl  e 


At.  President,  is  that  Amer- 

being  an  object  to  be  acted 

"  by  others  and  begin  being 

doer.  And  let  us  not  be  the 

irho  only  gives  when  he  gets. 

t  le  search  for  truth  with  ded- 

ent:  luslasm. 

intellectually  and  morally  dishonest 

for  hostages.  I  can  tell  you 

does    not   want   this  and 

^e.  The  problems  encountered 

Commission  should  have  taught 


be  held  for  truth's  sake, 
well -stated  in  the  Christian 
ifhich  says,  "Do  unto  others 
ve  them  do  unto  you,"  not, 
if  and  when  they  do  some- 


hi  ve 


your  Administration  fired 

or  doing  business  with  the 

have  since  invited  PLO  as- 

he  hostages  while  clamping 

Congressional  leaders  that  for 

there  has  not  even  been  in- 

hostages  and  escapees 

or  Members  of  Congress. 

stmewalllng,  how  do  you  or 

leaders  of   this  naUon,  ever 

the  problems  we  face? 

I  respectfully,  but  strongly 

your  doors  and  take  the  lid 

s  time  for  facts;  it  is  time 

Is   time  for  moraUty;    and 

past  time  to  act  rather  than 

going  to  get  our  hostages 


ei  Br  I 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  March.  14.  1980. 
Re  Immediate  congressional  hearings  on  Iran 
crisis. 

Hon.  Edward  p.  Boland, 

Chairman.  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  Weshington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  my  letter 
to  you  of  Dee.  11,  1979  and  your  response  of 
Dec.  18,  1979  regarding  the  need  for  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  Iran  crisis,  I  hereby  renew 
my  request  for  the  strongest  possible  reasons. 
One  of  the  most  shocking  aspects  of  the 
Iranian  confrontation  is  the  paralysis  of  of- 
ficial  Congressional   response   to  glaring  ir- 
regularities and  obvious  scandals. 

Congress  did  not  hesitate  long  to  open 
inquiries  into  "Watergate"  and  "Koreagate '. 
Our  govenunent  did  not  wait  until  the  end 
of  World  War  n  to  find  who  slept  at  the 
switch  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It  took  less  than 
a  week  for  Congress  to  open  hearings  on  the 
politically  explosive  crisis  over  the  recent 
U.S.  vote  in  the  United  Nations  regarding 
Israeli  land  policies.  But.  fifty-three  Ameri- 
cans have  been  held  hostage  for  over  130 
days  and  the  Inan-Afghanlstan  crisis  has 
drawn  us  to  the  brink  of  Armageddon  whUe 
Congress  sits  on  Its  hands. 

Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  the  Congress  and 
Its  responsible  Committees  defy  tradition, 
resist  their  prescribed  duties  and  refuse 
practical  and  moral  responsibility  even  to 
the  point  of  forfeiting  our  prerogatives  and 
our  fate  to  an  International  Commission 
with  less  than  sufficient  authority  to  achieve 
necessary  results? 

Todays  news  (March  14)  brings  reports 
that  Iran  President  Bani-Sadr  has  again  en- 
dorsed Congressional  hearings  to  resolve  mis- 
understandings and  get  the  hostages  home 
which  was  suggested  by  me  when  I  visited 
Iran  In  November.  If  Iran  Is  willing  to  take 
the  scrutiny,  why  can't  we?  What  have  we 
done  that  cannot  be  told  In  our  own  forum 
under  our  own  rules? 

I  can  personally  attest  to  you  with  wit- 
nesses that  such  hearings  could  have  brought 
the  hostages  home  In  November  and  may  well 
be  the  key  again  with  the  election  today  of 
a  new  Parliament  in  Iran  which  Khomeini 
has  charged  with  resolving  the  hostage  situa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  more  practical  than 
a  people-to-people  effort — Congress  to  Con- 
gress— when  the  people  of  both  nations  are 
basically  friendly. 

Why  should  we  sidestep  the  truth  until 
the  hostages  are  out  when  the  truth  can 
get  them  out? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  accumulated  massive 
Information  that  cries  out  for  responsible 
investigation  and  consideration  and  your 
Committee  Is  deeply  Involved.  I  strongly  urge 
your  inunediate  action  lest  the  groundswell 
of  questions  now  arising  over  the  Iran  crisis 
accuse  the  Congress  of  coverup  or  callous  In- 
difference to  our  national  security  and  the 
plight  of  the  hostages. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  talking 
about  doing  any  favors  for  the  Iranians,  we 
ar©  talking  about  protecting  life,  limb  and 
the  security  of  Americans  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 

(I)  Doesnt  it  shock  you  that  hired  killers 
serving  as  agents  of  foreign  governments  can 
cause  violence  in  the  streets  of  America  with- 
out being  called  to  real  accountability? 

(a)  Most  sensational  was  the  Grand  Jury 
Indictment  of  the  former  head  of  ChUes 
Secret  Police  as  the  architect  of  the  murders 
of  exUed  Chilean  Orlando  Leteller  and  a 
young  American  citizen  named  Ronnl  Moffit 


where  extradition  of  those  Involved  was  re- 
fused by  Chile. 

(b)  Currently  called  to  question  Is  the  role 
of  the  Iranian  SAVAK,  the  Shah's  secret 
poUce,  who  by  his  own  words  in  1976  said 
the  SAVAK  in  the  United  States  was  not 
only  checking  up  on  Iranian  students,  but 
"checking  up  on  anybody  who  becomes 
affiliated  with  circles,  organizations,  hostile 
to  my  eoimtry.  .  .".  This  was  swept  imder 
by  a  so-called  State  Department  investiga- 
tion but  confirmed  by  a  Senate  report  that 
SAVAK's  primary  function  in  the  U.S.  was 
to  spy  on  Iranian  dissidents,  including  stu- 
dents, who  could  be  targets  for  SAVAK  upon 
their  return  to  Iran,  or  as  other  evidence 
suggests,  even  in  this  country.  There  Is  testi- 
mony that  this  was  done  with  training  and 
cooperation  from  U.S.  government  InteUl- 
gence  and  security  agencies  and  that  efforts 
to  alter  the  situation  quickly  fizzled  because 
of  intimidation. 

SAVAK  operated  so  freely  in  the  1970'8  as 
to  pump  huge  amounts  of  cash  (hundreds  of 
thousands  can  be  documented)  into  the  U.S. 
to  Incite  massive  demonstrations  for  the 
Shah  and  his  causes. 

(II)  Doesn't  It  shock  you  that  over  130 
days  have  expired  since  the  capture  of  our 
Embassy  in  Tehran  and  the  released  hostages 
and  escapees  have  yet  to  be  called  by  key 
Committee  or  Members  of  Congress  (even 
privately)  for  a  debriefing  which  could  pro- 
vide valuable  and  needed  information  such 
as: 

(a)  Details  on  the  capture  and  lack  of 
security  of  our  Embassy,  particularly  since 
hostage-taking  and  embassy  attacks  are  be- 
coming so  rampant. 

(b)  Information  on  the  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  confinement,  for  Intelligence  as 
well  as  humanitarian  purposes. 

(c)  Observations  regarding  conditions  In 
Iran  at  the  time  of  capture  (and  since,  if 
possible)  and  identification  of  individual 
captors  and  the  philosophy  (or  causes)  they 
espouse. 

(d)  Nature  of  U.S.  security  documents  cap- 
tured by  the  militants  and  where  the  break- 
down occurred  in  aUowlng  so  much  secret 
and  sensitive  information  into  unauthorized 
and  unfriendly  hands. 

(e)  What  Information  could  have  come 
from  American  diplomats  in  Tehran  which 
might  enco\u-age  Secretary  of  State  Vance  to 
over-ride  known  Intelligence  warnings  and 
recommend  that  President  Carter  allow  the 
former  Shah  Into  the  United  States. 

(m)  Doesn't  It  shock  you  that  Congress, 
on  one  hand,  will  call  hearings  within  one 
week  to  deal  with  a  crisis  with  Israel  caused 
by  a  mistaken  U.S.  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
Congress  will  go  on  for  months  letting  Amer- 
ican hostages  pay  for  a  continued  refusal  to 
hold  hearings  dealing  with  a  much  greater 
crisis  involving  Iran,  Afghanistan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  caused  by  a  mistaken  U.S.  deci- 
sion bringing  the  former  Shah  into  the 
United  States? 

(IV)  Doesn't  it  shock  you  that  doctunents 
from  Mexico  and  secret  U.S.  papers  and  other 
accounts  strongly  suggest  that  the  Shahs 
entry  into  the  United  States  was  not  because 
of  a  "medical  crisis"  but  a  "visa  crisis"  which 
apparently  triggered  an  Ill-fated  political 
decision  to  over-ride  pohited  intelligence  and 
professionaJ  warnings  without  taking  pre- 
cautions to  safeguard  vulnerable  American 
Embassy  personnel  in  explosive  Tehran? 

(a)  An  August  2,  1979  Stete  Department 
Secret  Document  entitled,  "Planning  for  the 
Shah  to  Come  to  the  United  States,"  (defined 
under  items  VI(a)  and  VI(a)  (1)  of  this  let- 
ter) ,  clearly  Indicates  the  Shah's  entry  into 
the  U.S.  was  a  part  of  a  long-planned  process, 
not  a  medical  emergency. 

(b)  A  July  26.  1979  telex  to  U.S.  Charge 
d  Affaires  Lalngen  in  Tehran  from  Secretary 
of  state  Cyrus  Vance  states  "He  (the  Shah) 
can  remain  in  Mexico  at  least  through  Oc- 
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tober."  Such  a  visa  deadline  Is  also  corrob- 
orated by  documents  from  the  Mexican  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  DC.  Dated  Nov.  29 
and  Dec.  7,  1979. 

(c)  A  December  25.  1979  Washington  Post 
story  (based  on  a  December  20th  Los  Angeles 
Times  article  and  a  document  from  the  Am- 
bassador of  Mexico  dated  December  2l8t) 
forwarded  under  a  December  28th  cover  by 
the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  illustrates  a 
bizarre  handling  of  the  Shahs  visa  that 
created  some  strain  on  Mexican-American 
relations.  One  can  seriously  question  the 
propriety  and  even  the  legality  of  the  U.S. 
state  Department  accepting  an  evaluation 
of  the  Shah's  medical  condition  from  New 
York  banker  David  Rockefeller  as  grounds 
for  bringing  the  Shah  Into  the  U.S.  under 
such  threatening  circumstances  and.  even 
more  ominous,  accepting  from  the  same 
David  Rockefeller  assurances  of  the  Shah's 
relationship  with  the  government  of  Mexico. 
apparently  without  even  checking  with  that 
government.  The  same  facts  would  seem  to 
confirm  that  David  Rockefeller  was  in  viola- 
tion of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Logan  Act.  The  Post  article,  entitled  "Mexico 
Denies  Pledge  to  Shah."  describes  how  the 
U.S.  was  operating  on  Mr.  Rockefeller's  sec- 
ond-hand special  Interest  assurances: 

"The  Mexico  government  has  denied  prom- 
ising that  the  Shah  of  Iran  could  return 
to  Mexico  after  receiving  medical  treatment 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  State  Depart- 
ment cable  says  it  was  the  "Rockefeller  office" 
that  provided  information  suggesting  the 
Shah  could  go  back. 

The  cable,  dated  Oct.  21,  the  day  before 
the  Shah  left  Mexico  for  New  York  City,  has 
added  to  a  widening  controversy  over  the 
circumstances  of  the  Shah's  trip  here  for 
cancer  treatment— a  trip  that  resulted  In  a 
retaliatory  seizure  of  American  hostages  in 
Tehran. 

Last  week,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
that  the  Shah  had  left  Mexico  believing  he 
had  assurances  from  President  Jose  Lopez 
Portillo  that  he  could  return.  The  story  said 
that  written  assurances  had  been  handed  to 
the  Shah  by  an  intermediary  the  day  before 
he  left  Mexico. 

However,  the  disclosure  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  the  text  of  the  Oct.  21  State  Depart- 
ment cable  makes  clear  that  the  "Rockefeller 
office"  rather  than  the  Mexican  government 
was  the  source  of  the  Information  regarding 
the  assurances  to  the  Shah. 
The  cable  reads  in  part : 
"Rockefeller  office  has  informed  us  that 
(Mexican  President  Jose)  Lopez  PortlUo  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  former  Shah  on 
Oct.  20,  responding  to  a  request  made  to  him 
by  the  Shah  to  permit  the  Shahs  return  to 
Mexico  following  medical  treatment  in  U.S  " 
According  to  the  cable.  Lopez  Portillo  told 
the  exUed  ruler  that  the  Shah  was  "always 
welcome"  and  that  "we  await  your  return." 
In  The  Los  Angeles  Times  story  revealing 
the  communication,  there  was  no  Indication 
that  the  State  Department's  source  for  the 
reported  communication  between  Lopez  Por- 
tillo and  the  Shah  was  the  "Rockefeller 
office."  On  Dec.  21.  the  Mexican  Embassy  in 
Washington  denied  in  a  letter  to  the  news- 
paper that  the  quoted  assurances  of  asylum 
were  authentic. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Mexican  Am- 
bassador Hugo  B.  Margain  to  The  Los  Angeles 
Times.  "The  letter  which  President  Lopez 
Portillo  allegedly  wrote  never  existed." 

Furthermore.  Margain  said,  "No  assurance 
(of  the  Shah's  return)  was  given  to  the  U.S. 
govenunent,  which  at  no  time  officially  re- 
quested the  Mexican  government  to  readmit 
the  ex-Shah  at  the  end  of  his  treatment  in 
New  York." 


{V\  Doesnt  it  shock  you  that  witnesses 
and  documents  can  attest  that  on  several  oc- 
casions the  American  hostages  could  have 


been  released  with  no  compromise  of  the  U.S. 
position — occasions  such  as: 

(1)  During  my  visit  to  Tehran  over  the 
Thanksgiving  period  of  November, 

(2)  At  the  time  of  Corporal  Gallegos'  ini- 
tial appearance  on  television, 

(3)  Following  the  Waldhelm  visit  to  Teh- 
ran, 

(4)  At  Christmas  time. 

(VI)  Doesn't  it  shock  you  that  our  govern- 
ment would  allow  the  former  Shah  of  Iran 
into  the  United  States  without  providing  for 
the  safety  of  American  diplomatic  personnel 
In  the  face  of  warnings  by  key  officials? 

(a)  A  secret — eyes  only  U.S.  State  De- 
partment docvunent  dated  August  2.  1979 
signed  by  Office  of  Iranian  Affairs  Director 
Henry  Precht  addressed  to  L.  Bruce  Lalngen, 
U.S.  Charge  d'Affalres  in  Tehran,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  Shah's  entry  into  the  United 
States  was  more  likely  the  result  of  long- 
range  plans  than  a  medical  emergency  as 
presented  to  the  public,  and  a  reckless  provo- 
cation of  Iran's  unstable  political  climate 
that  invited  a  predicted  attack  on  our 
Tehran  Embassy  and  the  taking  of  Amer- 
icans as  hostages.  This  is  further  supported 
by  similar  secret  documents  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Tehran,  now  made  public  by  the 
militants,  and  other  reliable  official  and  pub- 
lic soxirces. 

(1)  The  Precht  document,  dated  three 
months  before  the  Iranian  takeover  of  the 
U.S.  Emljassy  and  entitled  "Planning  for  the 
Shah  to  come  to  the  United  States."  states, 
".  .  .  the  danger  of  hostages  being  taken 
in  Iran  wUl  persUt"  and  that  "we  should 
make  no  move  towards  admitting  the  Shah 
until  we  have  obtained  and  tested  a  new 
and  substantially  more  effective  guard  force 
for  the  Embassy." 

(2)  A  cable  from  Charge'  Lalngen  said,  "I 
doubt  that  the  Shah  being  ill  would  have 
much  ameliorating  effect  on  the  degree  of 
reaction  here." 

(3)  The  Precht  document  further  says, 
"when  the  decision  is  made  to  admit  the 
Shah,  we  should  quietly  assign  additional 
American  security  guards  to  the  Embassy, 
to  provide  protection  for  key  personnel  un- 
til the  danger  period  Is  considered  over," 
but  Precht  later  admitted  that  those  guards 
were  never  provided. 

(4)  Despite  President  Carter's  statement 
that  he  had  assurances  that  the  government 
of  Iran  would  protect  the  Bnbassy.  Iranian 
Foreign  Minister  Ibrahalm  Yazdl  says  he  of- 
ficially warned  the  U.S.  State  Department 
24  hours  before  the  Shah  arrived  in  New 
York  "You  are  playing  with  fire,  there  will 
be  a  very  drastic  retujtion." 

(5)  When  Secretary  Vance  was  asked  what 
he  told  President  Carter  about  protecting 
the  Embassy,  he  answered,  "we  said  we 
could  but  we  didn't."  In  fact,  there  Is  little 
to  suggest  that  they  were  even  trying  since, 
in  Tehran  as  well  as  most  other  recent  em- 
bassy assaults,  our  own  Marines  have  been 
withheld  from  providing  protection. 

(6)  How  could  anyone  Ignore  the  fact  that 
this  same  U.S.  Embassy  had  been  captured 
in  February  only  nine  months  before,  and 
conditions  remained  dangerously  unstable? 
In  addition,  Iranian  militants,  to  be  encour- 
aged In  November,  only  had  to  remember 
that  American  Ambassador  Sullivan  had  or- 
dered his  Marines  not  to  resist  In  February. 

(Vn)  Doesn't  it  shock  you  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  provoked  the  capture 
of  an  American  Etobassy  and  the  talcing  of 
hostages  and  plunged  America  Into  a  world 
crisis  over  the  unbelievable  issue  of  where 
a  former  king  gets  his  medical  treatment — 
and  did  It  all  through  preferential  use  of 
second-hand  information  provided  by  the 
Shah's  New  York  banker  David  Rockefeller 
regarding  the  medical  stattis  of  the  Shah 
and  his  visa  status  with  Mexico  over  the 
strongest  possible  U.S.  security  warnings 
against  such  action? 


(a)  See  all  listings  under  Items  IV  and  VI 
regarding  State  Department  documents  and 
communications  from  the  Mexican  Embassy 
for  evidence. 

(Vni)  Doesn't  it  shock  you  that  huge 
amounts  of  highly  secret  U.S.  documents 
have  fallen  Into  unfriendly  bands,  obviously 
in  violation  of  security  procedures — docu- 
ments which  deal  with  the  most  sensitive 
and  high  level  diplomatic,  intelligence,  mili- 
tary and  commercial  activities? 

(a)  These  documents  have  been  freely  dis- 
tributed by  Iranian  militants  holding  the 
U.S.  hostages  in  Iran  and  have  been  con- 
firmed to  l>e  authentic. 

(b)  Several  of  these  documents  have  previ- 
ously been  cited  in  this  letter  which  should 
clearly  illustrate  the  danger  their  capture 
has  posed  for  American  Interests.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Soviets  and  other 
hostile  interests  have  also  acquired  these 
secret  papers  and  will  benefit  considerable 
from  them. 

(c)  A  secret  document  from  Washington 
to  MAAG  in  Tehran  dated  Jtme  16,  1979  notes 
that  "Information  previously  released  to  the 
Government  of  Iran  has  been  subjected  to 
compromise"  and  suspends  any  new  "disclo- 
sure of  classified  information  on  organisa- 
tion, training  and  employment  of  military 
forces;  military  material  and  munitions;  pro- 
duction information  combined  military  oper- 
ations, planning  and  readiness;  and  military 
Intelligence.  Unfortunately,  this  memo  was 
captured  with  all  the  rest  even  though  it 
ironically  states  at  the  end  that  such  "dis- 
closure guidance  Is  not  releasable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran." 

(d)  Other  documents  captured  by  the  mili- 
tants provide  information  that  can  easily  be 
Interpreted  as  proving  that  certain  Ameri- 
cans were  there  In  a  CIA  or  spying  capacity 
even  though  such  information  may  in  reality 
be  Innocent  of  such  intent. 

(e)  With  Iran's  high  strategic  Importance 
to  the  United  States  because  of  Its  petroleum 
resources  and  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  American 
Embassy  in  Tehran  was  deeply  Involved  In 
intelligence  work,  a  privilege  we  apparently 
paid  dearly  for  over  the  years  in  terms  of 
huge  CIA  subsidies  to  Iran's  clergy  and  the 
privileges  SAVAK  enjoyed  in  the  US.  to  carry 
out  their  surveillance  and  harassment  of 
Iranians  residing  here.  Three  years  ago  Iran- 
ian Ambassador  Zahedi  said  if  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment tells  Iran  to  pull  its  SAVAK  agenU 
out  of  the  country,  "we  are  going  to  Insist 
and  we  shall  ask  them  to  leave  the  same  time 
we  shau  ask  your  people  to  leave  my 
country." 

(IX)  Doesn't  it  shock  you  that  I  have  been 
back  from  my  first  trip  to  Iran  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing time  for  over  three  months  and  no  UB. 
Government  Agency,  InteUlgence  Service  or. 
even  Committee  In  Congress,  Including  your 
own,  has  asked  for  sensitive  Information  or 
deta'us  regarding  the  secret  documents  given 
to  me  in  the  American  Embassy  at  Tehran  by 
the  militants  holding  oiu:  hostages — even 
with  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  next-door 
AfghanUtan  involving  the  United  States  in  a 
major  military  confrontation? 

(a)  The  security  of  secret  documents  and 
information  was  of  major  concern  In  the 
Pueblo  affair  with  North  Korea,  why  not  In 
Iran? 

(b)  The  security  of  secret  documents  pur- 
loined from  the  Pentagon  xiseful  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  of  major  concern  In  the  EUsberg 
case,  why  not  in  Iran? 

(c)  The  security  of  sensitive  government 
documents  was  of  major  concern  during  the 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations  and  protest 
actions  of  the  1960'8,  why  not  in  Iran? 

(d)  The  security  of  secret  Information, 
equipment  and  operations  was  of  major  con- 
cern in  the  Francis  Gary  Powers  case  regard- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  why  not  In  Iran? 

(X)  Doesn't  It  shock  you  (1)  that  a  former 
Presidential  Cabinet  member  upon  leaving 
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Shah's  drive  for  higher  oU  prices.  This  out- 
raged William  Simon,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  raised  a  howl  at  the  White 
House.  He  got  nowhere  vrtth  outgolne 
President  Nixon. 

The  alarmed  Simon  sent  Incoming  Presi- 
dent Ford  an  urgent,  secret  memo.  Simon 
charged  that  Iran  "is  the  dominant  force  in 
OPEC  for  higher  oU  prices."  The  Shah's 
"bogus  economic  arguments,  .  .  .  "  Simon 
pleaded,  "should  not  go  unchallenged." 

Kissinger  continued  to  thwart  every  move 
save  those  concerned  with  ways  to  finance 
the  rising  oil  bills  until  Simon  finally  won 
a  temporary  victory  by  persuading  Ford  "to 
take  a  tough  private  line  with  Iran."  This 
brought  about  a  price  freeze  for  a  time  but 
was  too  late  to  halt  the  basic  course  of 
events. 

Kissinger  is  now  back  as  the  foreign  policy 
adviser  to  the  Rockefeller  financial  empire 
which  owes  the  Shah  far  more  than  a  moral 
debt.  In  fact,  the  Shah  is  stUl  a  client  worth 
billions;  my  sources  say  he  relies  heavily 
on  the  Investment  coimsel  of  David  Rocke- 
feller and  Kissinger. 

Rockefeller  Is  Chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  which,  together  with  the 
Rockefeller  trust  funds  and  private  family 
holdings,  controls  Exxon.  The  President  of 
Exxon.  H.C.  Kauffmann  also  is  a  director  of 
Chase  Manhattan.  There  are  other  inter- 
locking ties  between  the  banking  conglom- 
erate and  the  oil  colossus.  Both  have  been 
under  Rockefeller  domination  for  dec- 
ades .  .  .  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi. 
once  he  was  restored  to  his  throne  in  1953, 
knew  who  deserved  his  gratitude.  He  per- 
mitted several  American  oil  companies  to 
muscle  into  the  Iran  oil  operation  which,  be- 
fore Mossadegh,  had  been  dominated  by  the 
British. 

The  dominant  company  In  this  new 
American-  ranlan  oil  consortium  was  Exxon. 
The  Shah  also  made  Chase  Manhattan  his 
favorite  bank.  He  personally  ordered  sub- 
ordinates to  channel  oil  purchases  and  other 
transactions  through  the  Rockefeller  bank. 
And  he  shunted  other  lucrative  deals  to  the 
Rockefeller  crowd. 

This  raises  the  ugly  questions  about  Kis- 
singer's failure  to  stop  the  Shah  from  quad- 
rupling oil  prices." 

(2)  There  has  been  much  speculation  over 
the  Involvement  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  In  precipitating  the  iran  crisis  for  fi- 
nancial reasons  and  I  am  again  asking  the 
Banking  Committees  of  Congress  to  In- 
vestigate because  of  strong  possibilities  that 
big  International  banks  are  becoming  per- 
ilously Intertwined  into  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
I  personally  have  asked  Iranian  authorities 
for  an  accounting  of  -ran  Oil  Company  de- 
posits into  the  Chase  Bank  and  Incomplete 
reports  from  deposit  slips  already  show  $6  - 
419,824.970  in  deposits  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1979  alone,  before  the  cut-oa  by 
the  new  government. 

A  financial  newsletter  of  December,  1979 
drawing  heavily  from  the  Financial  Times  of 
London  and  other  reputable  sources  weaves 
the  following  very  disturbing  scenario  : 

"It  Is  now  apparent  that  the  Iranian  crlala 
was  pro.oked  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
to  save  Itself  from  possible  bankruptcy. 

The  story,  confirmed  in  its  details  by  Chase 
and  U.S.  Government  officials,  reads  like  the 
plot  of  a  Paul  Erdman  novel.  However,  the 
clrcimutantlal  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  is 
overwhelming. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Shah,  the  national 
Iranian  oil  companies  deposited  most  of  their 
revenues  In  Chase  Manhattan's  offshore 
branches.  The  Chase  Manhattan  handled 
about  $85  million  a  day  in  Iranian  oU  money, 
or  more  than  $20  billion  a  year — a  massive 
deposit  base  for  Chase  to  use  for  its  loan 
and  other  business  operations.  About  tour 
or  five  months  ago,  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
Shah,  the  revolutionary  regime  of  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini  began  to  withdraw  the 
Iranian  funds  from  the  Chase  branches. 


The  Iranian  run  on  the  Chase  was  a  reac- 
tion to  the  long  friendship  between  the  Shah 
and  the  Chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan 
David  Rockefeller.  Because  of  the  size  of  the" 
deposits,  the  Iranian  withdrawals  clearly 
posed  a  threat  to  the  banks  solvency  and 
survival,  and  there  was  no  legal  way  thev 
could  be  stopped. 


THE     CHASE     AOVANTACE 

Suddenly,  about  three  months  ago  David 
Rockefeller  and  Henry  Kissinger  began  to 
put  pressure  on  President  Carter  to  admit 
the  Shah  to  New  York  for  medical  treatment 
The  Carter  Administration  was  well  aware 
that  the  admission  of  the  Shah  would  pro- 
voke an  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Teh- 
ran, but  it  gave  a  green  light  to  the  deposed 
ruler  anyway.  Then,  when  Khomeini  refused 
to  obtain  release  of  the  hostages  and  made 
further  threats  against  the  United  States 
President  Carter  iroze  .ranlan  assets. 

The  freeze  prevented  further  withdrawals 
of  Iranian  funds  from  the  Chase  which  had 
the  lions  share  of  the  Iranian  oil  money 
However,  under  the  freeze  the  Chase  was  not 
allowed  to  use  the  funds.  Therefore,  It  had 
to  find  a  pretext  to  seize  the  money. 

On  November  21,  In  a  maneuver  that  has 
been  labeled  Illegal  by  the  VS.  Treasury 
and  condemned  as  a  "major  infraction"  of 
the  International  Banking  Code  by  a  major 
Swiss  bank,  Chase  "gave  notice  of  payment 
default"  by  Iran  on  a  syndicated  loan  of  $500 
million.  Chase  said  that  the  default  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Bank  Markazl.  the  Tranlan 
central  bank,  had  not  met  Its  loan  payment 
of  $4  million  due  on  November  15.  Officials 
of  Bank  Markazl  claimed  the  order  to  trans- 
fer the  funds  had  been  Issued  to  Chase  on 
November  6. 

In  a  Reuters  news  story  on  November  38, 
Chase  Manhattan  N.A.  admitted  that  it  bad 
Indeed  received  the  Iranians'  transfer  order 
but  it  said  its  head  office  "could  not  execute 
Bank  Markazl's  request  on  the  day  it  was 
supposed  to  have  done  so,  because  it  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  U.S.  law."  In  other 
words,  the  Chase  refused  to  move  the  avail- 
able funds  on  the  order  of  Its  client,  Iran 
and  then  declared  that  the  cUent  was  in  de- 
fault of  the   loan.  .  .  . 

The  CIA  put  the  Shah  on  the  throne  of 
Iran  In  1953.  By  the  early  I960's,  the  Shah 
and  David  Rockefeller  were  close  friends  and 
the  Chase  Manhattan  was  beginning  to  get  a 
significant  piece  of  Iranian  oil  revenue  de- 
posits. In  1973,  Chase  led  a  $250  million  loan 
to  the  Shah's  government,  the  largest  loan 
that  had  been  made  to  Iran.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Shah  led  OPEC  to  impose  its  first 
major  oil  Increase  on  the  Western  world  pro- 
viding more  revenues  for  deposit  in  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  higher  profits  for  the 
oU  companies  In  which  the  Rockefellers  were 
major  shareholders. 

Public  opinion  poUs  have  been  giving 
President  Carter  high  marks  for  the  asset 
freeze  and  his  calm  determination  In  han- 
dling the  Iranian  situation.  Meanwhile,  the 
hostages  are  not  free,  and  while  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  appears  to  be  In  good 
shape,  smaller  central  banks  and  OPEC 
countries,  fearful  that  they  may  be  next  on 
the  freeze  and  seize  Ust,  are  beginning  to 
move  major  funds  out  of  the  dollar  threat- 
ening yet  another  major  crisis  for  the  green- 
back. As  All-Khallfa  Al-Sabah,  OU  Minister 
of  Kuwait,  commented,  "President  Carter  is 
taking  a  serious  risk." 

(d)  With  the  Shah's  vast  wealth  and  the 
huge  oU  resources  of  Iran  go  questions  of  the 
scandal— to  what  extent  graft,  kickbacks 
and  payoffs  were  Involved  in  U.S.-Iranian 
relations.  Huge  kickbacks  and  skimming 
have  been  identified  In  such  cases  as  Lock- 
heed and  Textron— certainly  of  sufficient 
proportions  to  be  labelled  "Irangate."  How- 
ever, there  are  many  charges  which  may 
have  no  substance  at  all.  That  Is  why  hear- 
ings are  necessary,  so  that  real  documents 
and  real  facts  can  be  sifted  out. 
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Names  aUeged  by  Jack  Anderson  to  have 
financial  connections  to  the  Shah  In  addi- 
tion to  Rockefeller,  Miller,  Kissinger  and 
Rogers,  are  former  CIA  director  and  Ambas- 
sador to  Iran  Richard  Helms  and  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts"  wife  Marion  who  signed  on  in 
1974.  as  a  $67,500  public  relations  consultant 
to  Iran  Air. 

Governor  Alereza  Nowbari  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Iran  was  reported  In  a  State  De- 
partment FBIS  report  of  March  6  to  have 
released  documents  relating  to  a  niimber 
of  questionable  payments,  gifts,  or  transac- 
tions involving  Americans  including  Henry 
Kissinger,  Spiro  Agnew,  Gerald  Ford,  several 
American  Congressmen,  Kermit  Roosevelt, 
the  RockefeUers  and  John  LIndsey.  Details 
are  available. 

(XI)  Doesn't  It  shock  you  that  the  State 
D^artment  has  repeatedly  Ignored  reliable 
warnings  which  could  have  saved  lives  and 
property  and  prevented  hostage  taking? 
President  Carter  has  wisely  asked  for  a 
beefed-up  CIA,  but  more  Intelligence  In- 
formation will  be  of  little  value  unless  gov- 
ernment officials  learn  to  pay  attention  to 

It. 

(a)  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  Adolph 
(Spike)  Dubs  was  kidnapped  and  killed  In 
February  1979  because  of  lack  of  security 
after  adequate  warning. 

(b)  American  Embassy  personnel  at  Tehran 
were  taken  hostage  In  November  due  to  Ig- 
noring a  warning  about  the  need  for  strong 
security  measures  If  the  Shah  was  brought 
into  the  United  States — a  warning  unforgiv- 
ably Ignored  because  the  same  Embsissy  had 
been  captured  with  hostages  taken  only  nine 
months  before  In  February. 

(c)  The  U.S.  Embassy  In  Islamabad  was 
left  a  smoldering  wreck  with  two  dead  be- 
cause of  inadequate  security  procedures  in 
the  face  of  warnings. 

(d)  There  are  many  other  examples  but 
nothing  will  change  until  the  Seventh  Floor 
higher-ups  at  the  State  Department  begin 
to  pay  attention  to  warnings  and  decide  to 
fully  implement  proper  security  measures. 
Congress  can  and  should  insist  on  this  Im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  additional  information 
1  am  also  enclosing  my  letter  to  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  Chairman  Henry  Re\iss  and 
copies  of  communications  vrith  President 
Carter  and  other  Members  of  Congress  along 
with  appropriate  news  releases. 

Although  this  material  is  voluminous,  It 
still  provides  only  an  outline  of  the  massive 
evidence  available  for  your  scrutiny.  I  hope 
you  can  arrange  at  an  early  time  to  bring 
the  appropriate  Issues  before  your  Commit- 
tee because  one  of  the  more  shocking  aspects 
of  the  entire  Iranian  confrontation  remains 
the  paralysis  of  Congressional  action  In  deal- 
ing with  apparent  gross  errors  and  miscon- 
duct In  our  foreign  affairs  and  national 
security. 

I  express  again  my  deep  concern  about  the 
vigor  with  which  intelligence  has  been  pur- 
sued In  the  Iranian  matter  and  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  former  hostages  has  been 
interviewed  or  Interrogated  by  any  Con- 
gressional Committee.  Of  course  It  Is  Impor- 
tant not  to  transmit  to  our  enemies  or  any- 
one else  any  signal  of  national  disunity  In 
a  time  of  crisis.  However,  such  concerns, 
valid  though  they  may  be,  must  have  their 
limits  In  the  concern  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation  and  in  righting  those  wrongs  and 
errors  which  may  have  contributed  to  our 
Involvement  In  the  crlslfi  In  the  first  place. 

The  time  has  now  passed  for  continuing 
a  blind  display  of  national  unanimity  at 
the  expense  of  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
forces  and  people  whose  acts  have  endan- 
gered both  our  citizens  and  our  national 
security. 

The  national  media  and  an  Increasing 
number  of  citizens  have  begun  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  subjects  which  bear  directly  on  the 
oversight  responsibilities  of  your  Committee. 


Did  our  Intelligence  agencies  warn  of  the 
adverse  consequences  of  admitting  the  aiah 
to  the  United  States?  Has  our  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  collaborated,  as  a  60  Minutes 
television  program  alleged,  with  the  Shah's 
secret  police,  the  SAVAK.  in  sxirvelllance 
and  harassment  of  Iranians  residing  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States?  Have  our 
intelligence,  political  and  foreign  policy 
functions  been  compromised  by  falliu«  to 
destroy  sensitive  material  at  the  Tehran 
embassy? 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  must  elect  whether  to  appear  to 
suppress  Information  from  our  own  people 
or  to  air  the  matter  of  Iran  fully.  It  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  American  people 
would  rather  have  the  full  truth.  In  fact, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  now  beginning 
to  suspect  that  the  failure  to  disclose  is 
motivated  less  by  national  security  consid- 
erations than  by  the  desire  to  cover  up  and 
protect  the  system. 

Continued  refusal  by  Congress  to  get  the 
truth  out  presents  a  number  of  problems. 
First,  how  can  Iranian  President  Banl-Sadr 
convince  the  militants  to  release  our  hos- 
tages when  they  have  documents  like  those 
discussed  earlier  in  this  letter  with  no  ex- 
planation or  see  no  effort  being  made  to 
repair  intolerable  circumstances  or  injus- 
tices? Second,  how  can  President  Carter 
make  a  meaningful  statement  to  repair  our 
relations  if  he  is  handicapped  by  a  com- 
munications gap  or  lack  of  facts? 

Let  us  make  no  mistake,  Iran  Is  different 
and  any  action  taken  Is  not  necessarily  a 
precedent,  or  even  perceived  as  such.  In 
dealing  with  other  Middle  Eastern  nations. 
For  Instance,  the  Ambassador  from  Turkey 
m  mld-Pebrviary  stated,  "This  smug  expec- 
tation of  the  duplication  In  Turkey  of  the 
events  In  Iran  was  demeaning  to  Turkey  and 
most  unwelcome."  He  further  pointed  out 
that,  "In  Iran  political  and  social  develop- 
ment were  prevented  by  a  repressive  total- 
itarian system,"  saying  that,  "The  funda- 
mental factor  which  caused  the  Iranian  rev- 
olution is  the  outburst  to  a  basely  corrupt, 
autocratic  and  oppressive  regime  .  .  .  whereas 
Turkey  is  a  functioning  democracy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  and  shoiild  not 
suppress  the  facts.  We  should  display  con- 
fidence In  our  own  people  and  tell  them  the 
truth.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  not  talking 
about  doing  any  favors  for  the  Iranians,  we 
are  talking  about  protecting  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people. 

An  Investigation  should  be  conducted  to 
get  honest  facts.  It  Is  a  cheapening  of  the 
Congressional  hearing  process  to  trade  hear- 
ings for  hostages.  1  can  tell  you  that  Banl- 
Sadr  does  not  want  this  and  neither  should 
we.  Hearings  should  be  held  for  truth's  sake. 

The  concept  is  well-stated  in  the  Christian 
"Golden  Rule"  which  says,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  not 
"Do  unto  others  If  and  when  they  do  some- 
thing for  you." 

Let  us  take  the  initiative,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  Is  time  for  facts;  it  Is  time  for  honesty; 
It  Is  time  for  morality;  and  certainly  It  is 
far  past  time  to  act  rather  than  react  If 
we  are  going  to  get  our  hostages  home, 
strengthen  our  national  security,  and  restore 
our  image  as  a  great  and  good  nation.  It  Is 
vitally  Important  to  have  hearings — now! 
Sincerely, 

George  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representativis, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  24, 1980. 
Hon.  Henby  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciated  your 
letter  of  Dec.  13,  1979  expressing  agreement 
to  my  "view  that  priority  must  be  given  to 
the  safe  return  of  the  hostages"  and  that 
"nothing  must  Interfere  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Executive  to  secure  their  release." 


It  is  on  that  foundation  tbtit  I  hereby 
renew  my  request  for  an  immediate  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Iran  crisis  for  the  strongest 
possible  reasons — reasons  very  compatible 
with  the  mission  of  tbe  Banking  Committee 
and  your  own  expressed  concerns. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  when 
I  was  in  Iran  in  November,  a  telex  came  Into 
my  possession  containing  a  very  tnterrsting 
account  of  your  activities.  This  messagt;  is  a 
news  backgrounder  for  one  of  the  American 
networks  from  the  United  States  through 
the  Tehran  Intercontinental  (Hotel)  Telex 
dated  Nov.  27,  1979  and  reads  as  follows: 

Chile  Insulted  tis  as  deeply  and  as  delib- 
erately as  Iran.  No  one  that  we  know  of  has 
died  as  a  result  but  then  we  never  know 
what  happens  to  the  people  who  defy  that 
repulsive  regime. 

The  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pino- 
chet sent  thugs  here  to  kill  people  in  our 
streets.  A  Grand  Jury  indicted  tbe  former 
head  of  his  Secret  Police  as  the  architect  of 
the  murders  of  Chilean  exile  leader  Orlando 
Leteller  and  a  young  American  citizen 
named  Ronnl  Moffit. 

The  U.S.  requested  the  extradition  of  Oen- 
Manual  Conureras  and  his  two  accomplices. 
Chile  took  Its  time  about  It  but  In  the  end 
refused. 

Why  did  Pinochet  dare  to  spit  in  Carter's 
eye?  Because  It  seems,  the  "hun»an  rights" 
Administration  can  do  him  no  deep  harm. 
Congress  has  cut  official  aid  In  the  form  of 
military  assistance  to  the  bone,  but  he  does 
not  worry. 

He  is  getting  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
loans  from  private  U.S.  banks.  The  U.S.  has 
taken  no  reprisals. 

When  Chairman  Henry  Reuss  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  wrote  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance  last  May  protesting 
Chile's  preliminary  refusal  and  suggested 
that  U.S.  banks  be  prohibited  from  subvert- 
ing U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  he  was  rebtifled. 

He  received  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Liaison, 
Douglas  J.  Bennet  with  the  following  para- 
graph about  the  unvrtsdom  of  forcing  banks 
to  withhold  loans  to  countries  with  bad  rec- 
ords on  oppression  terrorism  and  torture: 

•It  would  expose  U.S.  banks  to  a  charge  of 
acting  as  agents  of  U.S.  Foreign  PoUcy," 
Bennet  wrote. 

David  Rockefeller  has  Just  opened  a  branch 
of  Chase  Manhattan  in  Santiago. 

All  Rockefellers  are  compulsive  collectors 
and  David  seems  to  be  carrying  on  the  fam- 
ily tradition.  But  his  tendancy  to  collect 
dictators  is  proving  somewhat  expensive  for 
the  country — and  for  that  matter  for  world 
peace. 

He  cannot  be  faulted  for  pursuing  his  own 
Interests.  In  a  democracy  everyone  has  a 
right. 

But  since  he  Is  obviously  so  much  more 
heeded  than  the  rest  of  us,  let  us  hope  that 
he  acquires  some  new  friends  and  new 
causes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reviewed  your  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  of  May  17. 
1979  to  which  the  above  Telex  refers,  par- 
ticularly the  foJlowlng  paragraph: 

"This  Is  an  Intolerable  situation.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  Include,  In  your  review  of  our 
relations  with  Chile,  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  effect  that  loans  from  private  American 
banks  have  had  on  the  Chilean  economy,  on 
the  ability  of  the  Chilean  Government  to 
finance  Its  International  payments  and  to 
meet  the  service  on  Its  foreign  debt,  and  on 
the  political  strength  of  the  ruUng  Junta.  I 
xirge  you  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  reia- 
tlve  Importance  of  United  States  banks  as 
against  other  sotirces  of  credit  available  to 
Chile,  and  I  ask  you  to  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  directing  American  banks  to  dis- 
continue the  granting  of  new  loans  to  Chile, 
and  to  refuse  to  renew  existing  debts  when 
they  come  due,  until  such  time  as  the  Chilean 
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refused  to  obtain  release  of  the  hostages  and 
made  further  threats  against  the  United 
States,  President  Carter  froze  Iranian  assets. 
The  freeze  prevented  further  withdrawals 
of  Iranian  funds  from  the  Chase  which  had 
the  lion's  share  of  the  Iranian  oil  money. 
However,  under  the  freeze  the  Chase  was  not 
allowed  to  use  the  funds.  Therefore,  It  had 
to  find  a  pretext  to  seize  the  money. 

On  November  21,  in  a  maneuver  that  has 
been  labeled  illegal  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
condemned  as  a  'major  infraction"  of  the 
International  Banking  Code  by  a  major 
Swiss  bank.  Chase  'gave  notice  of  payment 
default'  by  Iran  on  a  syndicated  loan  of 
•500  million.  Chase  said  that  the  default 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Bank  Markazl,  the 
Iranian  central  bank,  had  not  met  its  loan 
payment  of  $4  million  due  on  November  16. 
Officials  of  Bank  Markazl  claimed  the  order 
to  transfer  the  funds  had  been  issued  to 
Chase  on  November  6. 

In  a  Reuters  news  story  on  November  23, 
Chase  Manhattan  N.A.  admitted  that  it  had 
Indeed  received  the  Iranian's  transfer  order, 
but  it  said  its  head  office  "could  not  execute 
Bank  Markazl 's  request  on  the  day  it  was 
supposed  to  have  done  so,  because  it  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  U.S.  law."  In  other 
words,  the  Chase  refused  to  move  the  avail- 
able funds  on  the  order  of  its  client.  Iran, 
and  then  declared  that  the  cUent  was  In 
default  of  the  loan.  .  . 

The  CIA  put  the  Shah  on  the  throne  of 
Iran  in  1953.  By  the  early  I960's,  the  Shah 
and  David  Rockefeller  were  close  friends 
and  the  Chase  Manhattan  was  beginning  to 
get  a  significant  piece  of  Iranian  oil  revenue 
deposits.  In  1973,  Chase  led  a  $250  million 
loan  to  the  Shah's  government,  the  largest 
loan  that  had  been  made  to  Iran.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Shah  led  OPEC  to  Impose  its 
first  major  oil  increase  on  the  Western  world 
providing  more  revenues  for  deposit  in  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  higher  profits  for  the 
oil  companies  in  which  the  Rockefellers  were 
major  shareholders. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  been  giving  Pree- 
ident  Carter  high  marks  for  the  asset  freeze 
and  his  calm  determination  in  handling  the 
Iranian  situation.  Meanwhile,  the  hostages 
are  not  free,  and  while  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  appears  to  be  in  good  shape,  smaller 
central  banks  and  OPEC  countries,  fearful 
that  they  may  be  next  on  the  freeze  and 
seize  list,  are  beginning  to  move  major  funds 
out  of  the  dollar  threatening  yet  another 
major  crisis  for  the  greenback.  As  Ali- 
Khalifa  Al-Sabah,  Oil  Minister  of  Kwait, 
commented,  "President  Carter  Is  taking  a 
serious  risk." 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  verify  the  validity  of  the 
scenario  described  I  have  personally  asked 
Iranian  authorities  for  an  accounting  of 
Iran  Oil  Company  deposits  into  the  Chase 
Bank  and  incomplete  reports  from  deposit 
slips  already  show  $6,419,824,970  In  deposits 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1979  alone, 
before  the  cut-off  by  the  new  government. 
This  Is  further  substantiated  by  data  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post  article  by  Walter 
Plncus  and  Dan  Morgan  who  state: 

"The  President's  decision  to  block  Iranian 
government  holdings  in  U.S.  banks  and  their 
branches  abroad  disrupted  a  complex  finan- 
cial system  by  which  Iran  funneled  $50  mil- 
lion a  day  in  oil  revenues  into  American, 
European  and  Japanese  banks.  .  .  . 

Beginning  In  1973,  as  petroleum  prices  es- 
calated and  Iran's  oil  export  earnings  soared, 
Increasingly  large  volumes  of  Iranian  dollars 
flowed  through  Chase's  facilities,  according 
to  affidavits  filed  by  Alan  M.  Delaman,  Vice 
President  of  Chase's  International  depart- 
ment, in  connection  with  a  pending  lawsuit. 
According  to  Delaman,  some  $15  billion 
passed  through  the  Iranian  central  bank's 
operating  account  at  Chase  In  New  York 
City  between  April  1977  and  November  1979. 
He  said  the  relationship  between  the  cen- 
tral bank's  accounts  at  Chase  were  'closely 


tied  to  the  National  Iranian  OH  Co.'s  ac- 
counts at  Chase.' 

The  court  documents  describe  how  huge 
receipts  from  Iran's  oil  sales  to  the  United 
States  moved  from  U.S.  oil  companies'  bank 
accounts  to  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Go's 
accounts  in  New  York  City,  and  then  to  the 
Iranian  central  bank's  account  there,  and 
finally  to  an  Interest-bearing  'call  account' 
in  London.  Throughout  this  process,  much 
of  the  money  stayed  in  Chase  and  simply 
moved  from  one  account  to  another. 

Even  after  the  Shah  left,  from  February  to 
August,  1979,  it  took  time  for  the  new  re- 
gime to  alter  this  system.  According  to  the 
affidavit,  $6  billion  went  from  the  Iranian 
oil  company's  account  to  the  central  banks 
account  in  Chase. 

Gradually,  however,  the  Chase  role  dimin- 
ished, and  by  the  fall  of  1979  Its  National 
Iranian  OH  Co.'s  accounts  were  almost  de- 
pleted,  according  to  its  own  affidavits. 

After  the  Shah  left  Iran,  there  was  political 
and  economic  chaos  in  the  country.  MlUions 
of  dollars  of  defense  contracts  were  termi- 
nated, and  vast  construction  projects  were 
halted. 

It  was  at  this  late  stage  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  U.S.  commercial  banking  in- 
terests began  devising  strategies  to  protect 
their  loans  and  their  property  in  Iran. 

Thus,  before  the  seizure  of  the  hostages 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  officials  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibilities  of  a  freeze  of  Iranian 
assets,  and  banks  had  called  in  their  lawyers 
to  assess  their  loans  to  Iranian  borrowers 

In  1976,  1977  and  1978,  international  banks 
with  U.S.  institutions  In  the  lead,  extended 
$3.8  billion  in  credits  to  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment and  private  borrowers  for  development 
of  pipelines,  textile  plants,  petrochemical 
factories  and  other  facilities. 

The  banks  were  eager  for  the  business  be- 
cause Iran's  oil  provided  a  guarantee  of  pay- 
ment. *^  ' 

The  loan  at  the  core  of  a  major  controversy 
Is  a  January  1977  $500  million,  seven-year 
credit  to  the  Iranian  government.  This  loan, 
managed  by  Chase  and  extended  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  11  European  and  American  banks 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Shah's  ambitious 
military  aiwl  other  spending  programs  had 
outrun  the  oil  income. 

The  controversy  over  Chase's  management 
of  this  loan  dates  to  Nov.  6,  1979,  the  day 
after  the  hostages  were  seized  at  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy. 

Despite  the  turmoil  on  the  streets,  the 
Iranian  central  bank  dispatched  a  business- 
as-usual  cable  to  Chase,  ordering  it  to  use 
$4,052,951.39  in  an  account  in  London  to  pay 
an  installment  on  the  $500  mUUon  loan  due 
on  Nov.  15. 

In  the  ensuing  week,  tempers  rose  in  the 
United  States,  and  frustration  mounted  as 
Americans  viewed  the  seeming  inability  of 
the  President  to  take  action. 

On  Nov.  14,  then  foreign  minister  Banl- 
Sadr  added  to  the  tensions  in  the  banking 
community  by  telling  a  news  conference 
in  Tehran  that  Iran  would  be  Justified  in 
withdrawing  all  its  funds  from  U.S.  banks. 

Treasury  Department  officials,  alerted  to 
the  Iranian's  remarks,  hurried  to  work  at 
4  a.m.  that  morning,  and  put  the  final 
touches  on  an  already  prepared  plan  to  freeze 
Iranian  assets.  At  8:10  a.m.  the  President 
signed  the  freeze  order. 

"We  acted  knowing  It  would  have  adverse 
side  effects,  but  there  was  literally  nothing 
else  to  do"  a  Treasury  official  said. 

Because  most  of  the  U.S.  held  Iranian 
funds  were  in  London  branches  drawing  In- 
terest, the  freeze  order  was  extended  to 
foreign  branches  as  well,  a  step  that  drew 
strong  protests  from  European  banks. 

The  government  also  authorized  the  U.S. 
banks  to  apply  this  overseas  Iranian  money 
to  any  unpaid  loans  by  Its  overseas  branches, 
a  step  described  by  a  top  New  York  banker 
this  week  as  imexpected  and  unprecedented. 
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One  Treasury  Department  official  acknowl- 
edged this  was  done  because  it  seemed 
highly  doubtfiU  that  British  and  French 
courts  would  sustain  the  administration's 
seizure  of  the  assets  abroad. 

For  Chase,  this  proviso  was  advantageous, 
since  at  that  time.  Its  loans  to  Iran  totaled 
$366  million,  whUe  Its  New  York  deposlte 
were  $39  million.  A  total  of  $263  mlUlon  was 
at  Chase's  bank  In  London. 

With  the  freeze  order  In  place.  Chase 
notified  the  Iranian  central  bank  by  cable 
that  It  was  "unable  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest" to  apply  British  funds  to  the  loan 
payment  due  that  day  "because  of  the  block- 
ing order." 

Pour  days  later  Chase  notified  other  mem- 
bers of  the  11-bank  syndicate  that  the  cen- 
tral bank  was  In  default.  This  set  off  a  de- 
fault on  the  entire  $500  mUUon  dollar  loan. 

Under  the  domino  system  that  governs  the 
international  banking  fraternity,  this  de- 
fault in  turn  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  bank 
defaults  against  other  outstanding  Iranian 
loans. 

This  situation  has  contributed  to  the  rush 
of  lenders  and  corporations  seeking  to  pro- 
tect their  financial  stakes. 

However,  the  controversy  over  Chase's  ac- 
tion lingers. 

Treasury  officials.  Justifying  the  default 
action,  say  that  the  Iranians  were  offered, 
and  refxised,  the  opportunity  to  bring  new 
Iranian  money  Into  the  United  States  to 
cover  the  loan  installment  that  had  been 
due  at  Chase  at  10  a.m.  Nov.  16 

But  U.S.  lawyers  for  the  Iranian  central 
bank  charge  that  Chase  could  have  used 
other  Iranian  accounts  to  pay  the  install- 
ment. 

And  two  Swiss  banks  In  the  11-bank  syndi- 
cate, the  Union  Bank  and  Swiss  Bank  Corp., 
strongly  criticized  Chase's  handling  of  the 
default  on  grounds  that  It  set  a  disastrous 
precedent  for  the  International  banking  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  Involving  Iran 
and  the  solvency  and  operating  procedures 
of  some  of  our  largest  banks  Is  so  chaotic 
and  potentially  dangerous  to  American  de- 
positors and  consumers,  to  our  status  In  the 
world  banking  community,  and,  indeed,  to 
our  national  security  that  our  Committee 
cannot  Ignore  its  responsibility  to  investi- 
gate and  hold  hearings. 

The  crisis  we  face  is  not  Jtist  one  of  mili- 
tary confrontation  and  State  Department 
negotiations.  It  is  an  economic  crisis  which 
deeply  Involves  the  Integrity  and  viability 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  banking  systems, 
particularly  since  some  key  banks  seem  to 
have  become  perilously  Intertwined  Into  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy. 

Some  of  the  grave  danger  to  which  we 
must  now  address  ourselves  Is  spelled  out  In 
further  statements  In  the  Plnctts-Morgan  ar- 
ticle as  follows: 

"The  unfreezing  of  56  billion  In  Iranian 
gold  and  dollar  deposits  In  American  banks 
and  branches  Is  one  of  the  conditions  In- 
volved in  release  of  the  U.S.  hostages,"  the 
governor  of  Iran's  central  bank  said  In  Teh- 
ran yesterday  In  a  telephone  Interview. 

That  remark  by  All  Reza  Nobari,  Iran's 
top  banker  and  a  close  political  associate  of 
President  Abol  Hassan  Bani  Sadr,  was  the 
first  public  suggestion  that  a  settlement  of 
the  103-day  crisis  may  have  to  Include  a 
plan  for  ending  the  freeze  that  President 
Carter  ordered  Nov.  14. 

While  the  Carter  administration  has  the 
power  to  lift  the  freeze  qxilckly,  such  a  step 
would  not  necessarily  release  the  money  to 
the  Iranians. 

Banking  sources  said  in  New  York  this 
week,  that  it  would  still  leave  unsettled  the 
growing  mountain  of  court  suits  by  U.S. 
banks  and  corporations  that  have  been 
scrambling  after  the  blocked  funds  to  cover 
outstanding  loans  and  lost  assets  In 
Iran.  .  .  . 


Though  politically  popular  at  the  time, 
the  blocking  of  funds  has  had  far-reaching 
impact  on  the  world's  banking  system.  It 
has  led  to  more  than  100  individual  lawsuits 
by  U.S.  banks  and  corporations  seeking  to 
protect  themselves. 

And  It  has  caused  a  sharp  split  between 
some  of  the  giant  western  banks  that  dom- 
inate the  world's  financial  system. 

"Putting  Humpty-Dumpty  back  together 
again  Is  going  to  be  difficult,"  one  senior 
Treasury  Department  official  commented. 

Officially,  he  said  the  U.S.  government  had 
no  comment  on  the  Nobari  statement.  Pri- 
vately, a  government  source  acknowledged 
that  "a  negotiation  will  occur"  over  removal 
of  the  freeze,  but  he  declined  to  discuss 
"sensitive"  details  of  any  such  effort. 

The  Integrity  of  banking  operations  Is  of 
vital  importance,  but  so  also  Is  the  question 
of  solvency.  And  the  solvency  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  has  been  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned, particularly  as  to  Its  hyper-actlve  fi- 
nancial Involvement  In  world  politics  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  person  of  Its  Chair- 
man David  Rockefeller. 

How  can  it  be  coincidental  that  the  Chase 
Bank  Is  always  the  one  at  the  scene  with  Its 
financial  chestnuts  in  the  fire  needing  U.S. 
government  action  to  ball  out  from  over- 
Involvement  or  risky  loans? 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chaimaan,  it  has  been 
Chase  In  Chile,  Chase  In  the  Panama  Canal 
controversy.  Chase  In  the  Iran  crisis  and 
more. 

In  Iran  there  Is  question  as  to  whether  a 
Chase  Bank,  In  difficulty  at  the  time  of  the 
Franklin  Bank  failure,  was  temporarily  saved 
by  huge  oil  deposits  and  other  business  di- 
verted to  them  by  the  Shah  only  to  be  again 
exposed  when  that  windfall  was  being  cut 
off  by  Khomeini.  There  Is  speculation  as  to 
the  amount  of  Interest  Chase  collected  on 
deposit  fioat  from  Iranian  oil — that  it  alone 
may  have  been  a  determining  difference  In 
whether  the  bank  showed  a  profitable  or  los- 
ing operational  picture. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  of  integrity 
and  solvency  there  Is  also  the  over-rlding 
problem  of  freeing  the  53  Americans  held 
hostage  In  Iran  and  what  Impact  the  court 
and  regulatory  entanglement  Involving 
funds  and  assets  frozen  In  U.S.  banks  will 
have  on  the  timing  and  circumstances  of 
their  release. 

Banking  ConMnlttee  hearings  could  speed 
up  hostage  release  time  and  also  prevent 
many  complications  which  might  extend 
their  captivity.  Iranian  President  Banl-Sadr 
has  on  several  occasions  expressed  the  need 
for  Congressional  hearings — hearings  which 
may  well  (1)  establish  the  truth  regarding 
the  Shah's  relationship  with  U.S.  banks 
which  could  ease  the  antagonism  between 
our  two  nations,  and  (2)  clear  up  many  of 
the  problems  arising  from  the  freeze  of 
Iranian  assets  and  accounts  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary residual  misunderstandings  which 
could  delay  release  of  the  hostages. 

To  assure  the  earliest  possible  end  to  their 
captivity.  It  Is  critical  that  we  act  imme- 
diately to  remove  all  possible  road  blocks. 

It  would  be  most  regrettable,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  we  were  to  contribute  to  the  misery 
of  the  hostages  and  their  families  and  con- 
tinued national  peril  by  Conunittee  inaction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  banking  problems  as 
outlined  concerning  the  Iran  crisis  are  shock- 
ing, but  by  no  means  Is  that  the  whole 
picture. 

The  total  story,  which  I  have  documented. 
Involves  an  Interlocking  series  of  scandals  so 
pervasive  that  they  deserve  to  be  termed 
"Irangate."  There  Is  no  longer  any  question 
of  suppressing  the  facts  which  led  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  four  months.  Neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Administration  can  hope 
to  deny  the  media  and  the  people  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  mess  created  by  our  own 
government  with  the  connivance  and  active 
Involvement  of  leading  American  bcmks  and 
financial  interests. 


The  most  rudimentary  outline  of  the  story 
includes  Indications  of  at  least  four  separste 
scandals  to  which  I  will  refer  later. 

1.  The  alleged  involvement  of  elements  of 
the  American  arms  industry,  often  staffed  by 
retired  military  and  civilian  government  per- 
sonnel, in  pauperizing  the  people  of  Iran  by 
urging  unuseable  vcriumes  of  military  hard- 
ware and  software  which  could  neither  be 
serviced  nor  utilized.  As  yet  unknown  Is  the 
full  burden  of  this  waste  on  our  own  citi- 
zens— common  sense  tells  us  that  the  cost 
has  been  large. 

2.  The  apparent  bribery  of  the  Iranian 
ro3ral  family  by  certain  American  corpora- 
tions such  as  Lockheed  and  Textron. 

3.  The  constant  interference  by  officials  ol 
one  of  this  nation's  largest  banks  in  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  United  States  without 
protest  by  the  State  Depiutment.  Part  of  the 
same  intrigue  Is  the  revolving  door  employ- 
ment by  the  same  bank  of  tormeT  and  future 
high  government  officials. 

4.  The  scandalous  land  swindles  Invcrivlng 
the  Iranian  royal  family.  In  which  the  ulti- 
mate victims  were  the  peasants  of  Iran  and 
the  taxpayers  and  consimiers  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  center  of  each  of  tbeae  actmtleB  the 
same  banking  and  energy  Interests  continu- 
ally siirface.  In  each  case,  the  Cbase-Bxztxi 
axis  has  seemingly  pursued  Its  own  Interests 
In  apparent  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Following  Is  a  brief  outline  of  only  some 
of  the  facets  of  the  interrelated  mattsra 
which  make  up  the  mosaic  of  the  lima 
scandal. 

I.  THE  BAKK  nnroLVBtaarr  and  rrs  hcpact  om 

THE  ECONOMIC  STABIUrr  OF  THE  UWITP)  BTATSS 

The  beginning  of  the  crisis  in  Iran  was 
the  admission  of  the  former  Shah  of  Iran 
Into  the  United  States  allegedly  for  medical 
treatment  which  could  be  procured  no- 
where else  but  In  the  United  States  and  ap- 
parently no  where  else  but  In  the  same  city 
as  the  head  office  of  the  Chase  Bank.  The 
facts  which  are  beyond  controversy  In  the 
matter  by  thonselves  raise  serious  question* 
about  the  involvement  of  the  bank  In  ao 
serious  a  foreign  policy  matter. 

1.  State  had  been  warned  by  its  own  people 
in  the  country  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
the  Shah  into  the  United  States  would  have 
serious  repercussions  in  Iran  and  would  lead 
to  an  attempt  by  Iranians  to  enter  the  em- 
bassy and  take  hostages.  State  Department 
personnel  in  Washington  concurred  with  tbla 
assessment  more  than  three  months  before 
the  Shah  was  admitted. 

2.  By  their  own  admission,  David  Rocke- 
feller, chairman  of  Chase  and  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, one  of  his  employees  were  the  principle 
forces  in  seeking  entry  for  the  Shah  into 
the  United  States. 

3.  Representations  concerning  the  Shah's 
return  to  Mexico,  which  representations  were 
central  in  his  admission  to  the  United  State*, 
were  made  to  the  Department  of  State,  not  by 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  government, 
but  by  Rockefeller  and  his  agents. 

4.  The  so-called  medical  "emergency"  U 
now  universally  discoxmted  as  a  fabrication. 

6.  Chase  bad  and  has  now  a  major  stake 
in  assets  of  the  Iranian  government  and  of 
the  Shah  personally.  Chase  was  the  principal 
depository  ot  Iranian  money  in  the  United 
States  and  In  foreign  branches  of  Chase.  Dur- 
ing 1079,  the  Iranian  government  deposited 
from  January  through  August  a  sum  In  ex- 
cess of  six  bUllon  dollars  (  a  rate  annuallaed 
at  nine  billion  dollars) .  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  during  1979,  Iran's  oil  production 
had  begun  to  decline  as  a  result  of  the 
revolution  and  their  deposits  in  the  Chase 
Bemk  dwindled  following  the  overthrow  of 
the  Shah. 

6.  The  banking  conununlty  was  rife  with 
stories  that  Chase  was  in  serious  liquidity 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  threat  of  the  new 
Iranian  government  to  withdraw  Its  assets 
from  Chase. 
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it's.   In   February,   published   an 
-"  "Bankers'  Casino." 

flatly  states  that  the  default 
American    banks    could    cause 
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cipally to  blame  for  the  shameful  business. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  banking  community 
Is  Clearly  involved  as  agent  for  the  Shah. 

2.  The  involvement  of  another  long-time 
associate  of  the  banking-energy  combine  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  even  more  Intimate  with 
Iran  and  the  Shah  and  more  bizarre  than 
any  one  else.  William  Rogers,  at  various 
times  Secretary  of  State,  Rockefeller  attor- 
ney, trustee  of  the  Shah's  American  Founda- 
tion— the  Pahlavl  Foundation — and  attorney 
for  the  Shah,  many  members  of  his  family, 
the  Shah's  Omran  Bank,  and  the  Foundation, 
played  a  major  part  in  a  series  of  events 
that  eventually  led  to  the  fateful  decision 
to  admit  the  Shah  to  the  United  States. 

3.  As  Secretary  of  State,  he  is  credited  with 
helping  arrange  for  the  Shah  to  raise  oil 
prices.  This  of  course  increased  the  Shah's 
already  enormous  wealth.  It  also  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  price  epiral  which  now  afflicts 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  West  with 
rtmaway  inflation.  The  Shah  contends  that 
it  was  done  in  order  to  provide  the  funds 
with  which  Iran  could  pay  lor  the  enormous 
supply  of  military  equipment  which  he  says 
the  United  States  required  him  to  buy.  It 
also  swelled  the  flow  of  Iranian  deposits  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Chase  bank. 

4.  Mr.  Rogers  left  the  State  Department  on 
Sept.  3,  1973.  He  soon  appears  as  the  attorney 
of  record  for  the  Shahs  relatives  and  his 
bank,  the  Bank  Omran — as  early  as  Janu- 
ary 4,  1974.  During  this  time  span,  there  was 
a  statute  (Title  18  USC  Section  207)  which 
made  acting  on  behalf  of  anyone  other  than 
the  United  States  In  any  matter  which  was 
within  one's  Jurisdiction  as  a  government 
officer  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  govern- 
ment employment  a  criminal  act.  But  Just 
as  Rockeleller  and  Kissinger  have  Ignored  the 
Logan  Act,  Mr.  Rogers  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten the  Conflict  Statute. 

5.  While  acting  for  the  Foundation  and  the 
ruler  of  Iran,  neither  Mr.  Rogers  nor  his  flrm 
appear  to  have  registered  as  agents  for  a  for- 
eign government.  By  contrast,  advertising 
agencies,  pollsters  and  opinion  researchers 
registered  on  behalf  of  the  embassy,  the  con- 
sul general  and  even  the  Khuzestan  Water 
and  Power  authority. 

6.  While  representing  the  Pahlavl  Foun- 
daUon  of  New  York,  an  Iranian  government 
funded*  organization,  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 
law  flrm  were  reportedly  paid  $35,000  per 
month — a  total  of  more  than  a  mllUon  dol- 
lars to  care  for  the  legal  needs  of  a  founda- 
tion with  one  asset — an  office  building  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  A  legitimate 
question  arises  of  whether  the  Foundation 
was  merely  a  conduit  to  pay  the  legal  lees  for 
services  of  the  Rogers  flrm  to  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

In  response,  Mr.  Rogers  contends  that  he 
"played  no  role  in  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  Shah's  admission  to  the  United 
States  for  medical  treatment,"  that  his 
"firm  successfully  acted  as  coimsel  for 
Iranian  Interests  in  a  few  litigated  cases 
which  are  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
clearly  exempt  from  registration,"  and  that 
his  flrm  only  collected  $10,000  per  month  for 
five  years — a  total  of  over  $600,000.  However, 
this  generalization  does  not  address  Itself  to 
the  facts  of  history,  nor  the  speclflcs  of  the 
law,  or  really  refute  the  enormous  fees  col- 
lected for  the  apparently  limited  volume  of 
services  provided.  In  fact,  there  are  also  re- 
ports of  unpaid  legal  fees  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  owed  to  the  law  flrm 
which  could  easily  bring  Mr.  Rogers'  flgures 
into  the  area  of  the  $1  million  In  fees  charged 
reported  by  the  Foundation. 

7.  For  a  time  Iran  was  also  apparently 
represented  by  the  firm  of  John  J.  McCloy, 
former  head  of  the  World  Bank. 

At  a  point  In  each  of  these  lists  of  facts, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  there  U  a  kind  of 
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mutual  protection  group  and  swing-shift 
system  which  arranges  to  make  sure  that  the 
big  banks  do  not  suffer  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens.  If  it  can  be  arranged  that  the  Iranlam 
pay  for  the  banks'  profits,  so  much  the  better 
but  if  it  falls  out  that  the  American  tax- 
payer must  foot  the  bill  by  taxation  or  ex- 
propriation as  in  the  Panama  Canal  opera- 
tion, or  by  inflation  as  in  forcing  up  the  price 
of  energy  as  In  Iran,  or  in  covering  for  bank 
collapse  as  in  the  Franklin  National,  in  the 
freezing  and  conflscatlon  of  assets  through 
crisis  management,  the  cruel  fact  of  life 
seems  to  be  that  the  protected  group  does 
not  suffer. 

Patriotism  does  not  require  that  the 
American  taxpayer  continue  to  play  the  pat«y 
and  avert  his  eyes  from  the  people  who  are 
picking  his  pockets.  It  appears  to  me  that  It 
Is  precisely  the  fimctlon  of  the  Banking 
Committee  to  protect,  not  the  bank  board 
room  or  the  attorney's  conference  table,  but 
the  average  depositors  who  are  always  the 
victims  of  these  maneuvers. 

m.    THE    IRANIAN    ROTAL    TAMILT    LANDLORD   TO 
A    WHOLE   COtTNTRT 

The  Shah  of  Iran  brought  great  progress 
to  his  nation  during  his  rule — progress  In 
terms  of  business  development.  Industry  and 
military  strength.  Vast  changes  were  made 
In  housing,  employment,  social  and  economic 
patterns  considered  at  a  distance  by  Western 
standards  to  be  most  meritorious,  especially 
In  light  of  his  strong  antl-Communlst  pos- 
ture. However,  it  has  now  become  readUy 
apparent  that  too  many  of  the  changes  were 
cosmetic  and  that  the  Shah's  operation  was 
riddled  with  graft,  skimming,  kickbacks  and 
other  corrupt  practices. 

Normally,  the  activities  of  a  despot  In  his 
own  country  are  none  of  the  business  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  commitment  to 
urge  all  nations  to  adopt  a  view  of  mankind 
which  respects  human  dignity.  But  we  are 
not  a  human  rights  commission  to  the  world 

In  the  case  of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  however 
two  factors  require  us  to  look  closely  at  his 
manipulation  of  land  ownership  and  values 
111  his  own  country.  First,  the  United  States 
admittedly  returned  him  to  the  throne  in 
1953  after  being  Involved  in  the  overt;hrow 
Of  Mossadegh.  Without  arguing  the  right  or 
wrong  of  that  ancient  history,  once  we  did 
It.  we  had  an  obligation  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  Iranian  people  to  see  to  it  that 
we  had  not  unleashed  a  monster 

tv^^lTi'  ""^  *^*  P*^*  twenty-flve  years, 
the  Shah  and  his  relatives  are  reported  to 
irtrf  ,<=°°*'^™'»«*  l^d  on  a  grand  scale  In 
;,?w  *°  jaln  possession  from  the  peasanta 
for  fh-^"  ^V'^*  °'  creating  modern  housing 
Icoumtfinn"  °!J  '^^^^  Financing  both  the 
th?,^,  t^  ?^  *?**  construction  of  new  housing 
dnr^iT.  the  Iranian  government-owned  anS 
mv^L  n**  ''t?'''°«  ^y^**""'  *»>«  Shah  BUb- 
units  Innfr^  *"*°  scandalously  overpriced 
«t,o„^  *?'°  P''*'=«'*  ^^  new  housing  at 
astronomical  flgures.  Much  of  this  hoiing 

fo^rH.f ''I"  astronomical  prices  or  leased 
ness  ^d  l*"*'  '■''°**'"  ^  *^«  American  busl- 
m^a,^l,f„  f'^*"*  executives  and  tech- 
r«n»„i  °  charged  back  the  rip-off  to  V.3. 
taxpayers  and  consumers 

thl^!!"  *f  "™°°y  by  those  contending 
o?  mH  n^i^  '^l"  "^""^  ''"«  at  the  b«i 
^^^hv^l  ^«l'**'°'^K  °'  ^"^'s  national 
^t^  reUn^  Shah  and  his  family  and  asso- 

cint^on!^  ^  "^  **"**  *"  ""^"s  «n  I"-"*  were 
controlled  or  owned  by  the  Shah.  Basically, 

^aZT""  "^  ^'^  "  enormously  high  pric^ 
^nuin^"'-  "^f  *''*'  resulting  homes  Sould 
S^"?^^ '"'^'"*''  ""  *'»''^«='  monopoly. 
™T  I  °°'y  mortgage  money  would 
l^w  diir  ''"'  ^'"'*'''  '""^'^''  Th^"*  loans  h«l 

fh^^v,^  f-  *^*  '*°**  ^o"'<»  be  given  up  by 
mlu^^  l""  ""^"^  '°'-  ^'^a*  amounts  ^to  a 
lifetime  of  repayment  Income,  aggregating 

T'^tT''  ''""'  ''''  *'"•*  value.  b^aSle  of 
the  bank  monopoly. 
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The  builders,  it  appears,  were  largely  paid 
In  advance,  and  some  American  flrms  are  re- 
ported to  have  received  substantial  sums  but, 
with  the  intervention  of  the  Revolution,  have 
never  done  any  actual  work.  It  is  alleged  that 
operations  In  foreign  exchange  left  the  Ira- 
nian citizens  with  fiat  money  and  high  in- 
flation, while  the  Shah's  banks  ended  up 
with  hard  dollars  that  were  then  sent  abroad. 
The  latter  part  of  the  "scam"  would  have  to 
have  been  carried  out  through  foreign  banks 
in  Europe,  since  no  Iranian  bank  has  deposit 
branches  abroad,  and  no  European  bank  has 
deposit  branches  In  Iran. 

EMdently,  the  American  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer and  their  coxmterparts  from  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  Iranian  citizens  paid  the 
freight  for  these  highly  profltable  land  mani- 
pulations which  handsomely  subsidized  the 
Royal  Family.  The  oil  people  and  other  busi- 
ness operations  had  no  real  Interest  in  com- 
plaining about  overpriced  housing  because  it 
was  coming  out  of  consumers  pockets  and 
off  the  tax  structure,  as  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, not  out  of  their  proflts.  Government 
people  could  charge  it  off  their  tax-paid  ex- 
pense accounts.  With  such  a  silent  partner- 
ship going,  the  taxpayer  and  consumer  have 
been  making  up  the  difference  and  the  Shah 
has  been  pocketing  the  outlandish  proflts 
and  rentals  into  his  personal  and  family  cof- 
fers. 

Even  where  public  housing  was  built,  the 
units  were  apparently  owned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  a  personal  income  venture  for  the 
Shah  and  the  rents  were  correspondingly  ex- 
orbitant. Without  even  mentioning  the  com- 
plaints about  human  rights  abuses,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  Iran  became  fertile  soil  for  antl- 
Shah  and  therefore  anti-American  turmoil? 

Since  the  disruption  of  the  Iranian  bank- 
ing system  because  of  the  revolution,  we  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  Involvement  of 
American  banks  in  this  get  rich  land  scheme. 
In  view  of  the  intimate  financing  of  all  the 
other  ventures  of  the  Shah  In  military,  en- 
ergy and  International  banking  matten  by 
the  Chase  and  other  American  banks.  It 
would  be  stuprising  If  the  evidence  did  not 
ultimately  show  that  some  of  these  samo 
banks  were  Involved  In  what  In  this  country 
would  be  called  a  land  swindle. 

The  question  facing  us  In  the  Banking 
Committee  is  simple.  Can  we  listen  to  Ameri- 
can banks  asking  for  guarantees  on  high 
interest  soft  loans  made  to  Lesser  Developied 
Countries  (LDC's)  without  also  looking  at 
the  full  plctiire  of  all  the  business  churned 
by  those  banks  in  these  same  countries  and 
the  profits  raked  off  in  those  transactions? 
Can  we  afford  to  make  the  United  States 
and  the  American  tSLxpayer  the  classic 
bumpkin  who  is  only  a  partner  on  the  losing 
ventures? 

Ultimately,  Iran,  Panama,  Chile  and  other 
countries  are  forcing  us  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  new  phenomenon.  What  Is  the  total 
impact  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  the  financial  activities  of  American 
banks?  Can  our  Committee  ignore  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  bankers  Bunker  and  Llnowltz 
produced  the  Panamanian  debacle?  Bankers 
Rockefeller  and  Kissinger  along  with  Kissin- 
ger's Secretary  of  State  colleagues  WUllam 
Rogers  and  Cyrus  Vance  seem  to  be  up  to 
their  armpits  in  causing  the  Iranian  mess. 

One  has  to  ask  where  else  the  United 
States  responded  to  big  bank  pressures  to 
produce  a  compromise  of  our  Interests  for 
the  benefit  of  the  International  banks?  Did 
American  banks  have  a  hand  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(PBC)  at  the  expense  of  the  Taiwan-based 
BepubUc  of  China  (ROC)?  Whatever  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  can  our  Commit- 
tee simply  ignore  the  clear  and  current  evi- 
dence in  the  Iran  matter  while  the  prob- 
ability exists  that  bl«  banks  have  now 
branched  out  from  dominating  domestic  pol- 
'ej  to  manipulation  of  foreign  policy? 


If  our  primary  function  as  a  IVtnklng 
Committee  is  not  to  inform  ourselves  on  the 
activities  of  the  American  banking  ccMnmu- 
nlty,  are  we  not  reduced  to  t>elng  mechanics 
who  make  sure  the  vehicle  Is  In  running 
order,  but  are  denied  the  right  to  question 
where  it  is  going? 

IV.    THE     KICKBACK.     IS     IT     JTTBT     A    COOD     OLD 
AMEUCAN  CUSVOKf 

None  of  us  needs  to  be  told  that  American 
businessmen  have  defended  themselves 
against  charges  of  paying  off  foreign  markets 
for  orders  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  lust  a 
common  business  practice. 

Without  commenting  on  such  nonsense, 
does  such  a  defense  each  even  into  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  where  the  man  now  sitting 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  headed  a  com- 
pany, Textron  Inc. — which  admittedly  paid 
off  the  Shah  and  the  Royal  family  over  six 
million  dollars  in  the  years  he  ran  the  com- 
pany? It  It  unfair  to  question  whether  a 
man  who  claims  he  dldnt  know  where  so 
much  of  his  con4>any's  assets  were  going 
should  preside  over  the  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  United  States? 

Should  we  ignore  the  simple  fact  that  Mr. 
Miller  and  his  business  were  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  Chase  Bank  where  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors? How  much  evidence  does  the  Banking 
Committee  need  before  it  begins  to  assess 
whether  it  is  our  banking  community  or  the 
government  which  is  handling  delicate  for- 
eign affairs? 

Events  do  not  occur  In  neat  plastic  pack- 
ages. Involved  in  the  Chase  Bank  orbit  ate 
David  Rockefeller  and  his  high-powered  Tri- 
lateral Commission  friends,  many  of  whom 
hold  or  have  held  high  office  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  key  private  positions  having 
fateful  dealings  with  Iran.  If  Chase  people 
and  our  own  Secretary  of  Treasury  are  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  Iranian  crisis,  and 
the  evidence  is  ovewhelmlng  by  their  own 
admissions  that  they  are,  then  we  have  al- 
ready lost  dozens,  if  not  hundreds  of  lives 
because  of  their  activities.  For  example,  can 
we  doubt  that  the  lives  lost  in  the  American 
Iclamabad  Embassy  In  Pakistan  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  conduct  of  these  men? 

Tehran  Is  the  father  of  many  tragedies  in- 
cluding Bogota.  More  important,  the  crisis 
in  which  our  domestic  financial  community 
has  had  such  a  dominant  hand  could  yet 
erupt  into  a  shooting  war.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  we  could  turn  our  backs  on 
substantial  evidence  that  the  sources  of  the 
danger  we  face  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  our  Committee. 

Cetralnly  we  should  act  to  find  out  how 
internationally  operating  banks  can  cooper- 
ate in  extracting  public  monies  from  a  coun- 
try and  converting  them  to  the  private  use 
of  those  having  the  power  to  impose  mo- 
nopolistic arrangements  on  the  economy  of 
that  country.  The  possibilities  for  such  theft 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  Iran  and  might 
also  very  easily  be  happening  eleswhere.  To 
the  extent  that  American  Individuals  and 
businesses  have  to  operate  in  such  countries, 
they  are  skimmed'",  and  to  the  extent  that 
American  banks  cooperate  in  the  skimming, 
they  are  acting  In  a  criminal  manner. 
Whether  Americans  are  criminals  or  victims 
In  such  operations,  as  long  as  American 
banks  are  a  key  part  of  the  process.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  try  to  expose  these  illegali- 
ties. 

One  letter  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  to 
set  out  all  the  evidence  even  In  one  cate- 
gory of  this  complex  story.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  same  sordid  back  street  payoff  sys- 
tem has  ben  laid  to  the  doorstep  of  North- 
rup  as  well  as  the  heavily  publicized  Lock- 
heed corporation. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the 
world  of  big  business  is  run  like  a  Sunday 
school.  However,  I  do  believe  that,  when 
that  business  world  has  led  \is  again  to  the 


edge  of  war,  our  only  option  is  to  look  at 
the  evidence  and  do  what  we  can  to  restore 
order  before  we  are  forced  as  House  Mem- 
bers to  vote  to  go  to  war  for  the  greed  of 
profiteering   and   power-hungry   men. 

How  can  we  tell  the  mothers  of  th<»  na- 
tion that  we're  sending  their  sons  ^"^  daugh- 
ters to  fight  a  war  over  an  at]gament  about 
where  an  ex-king  geU  his  medical  treat- 
ment? 

V.  THE  IdUTAST  HAKDWAEB  "»«—«»»«» 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  letter  that 
former  Secretary  Rogers,  together  with  the 
then  National  Security  adviser  Henry  Kis- 
singer, were  the  principal  forces  involved 
with  the  Shah  in  pushing  up  the  price  of 
oil  in  order  to  support  the  payments  neces- 
sary to  buy  American  armaments.  It  ts  iron- 
ic to  note  that  in  assessments  made  of  the 
state  of  readiness  of  Iranian  armed  forces 
after  the  hostages  were  taken,  it  was  revealed 
ttiat.  while  Iran  had  a  huge  stockpile  of 
sophisticated  weapons,  almost  none  at  them 
were  combat  ready  and  that  there  was  liter- 
ally no  native  maintenance  capacity  for  the 
little  that  was  combat  capable.  The  same 
has  been  shown  to  be  true  of  expensive  and 
sophisticated  computers. 

In  other  words.  Iran  had.  under  the  Shah 
bought  billions  of  dcdlan  of  computers  and 
war  material  which  they  were  lai^gely  In- 
capable of  using.  We  had  acquired  our  large 
market  for  domestic  manufacturers  at  the 
cost  of  quadrupled  oil  prices  without  ■<««<«"e 
significantly  to  the  technical  or  strategic 
strength  of  a  natlcm  considered  to  be  our 
bulwark  In  the  Middle  East. 

Ironically,  when  it  was  all  over,  the  Shah 
on  the  TV  program  "20-20"  on  January  17, 
1980.  blamed  certain  American  oil  companies 
for  his  downfall,  alleging  a  conspiracy  "to 
have  a  shortage  of  oil.  in  order  to  make  the 
prices  go  up." 

In  the  other  body,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  is  Investigating  another  aspect  of 
arms  purchases  which  has  produced  yet  an- 
other rake-off  scheme  in  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sordid  mess  that  Is  our  Iran 
policy  come  together.  Involved  Is  the  cur- 
rent Secretary  of  the  Treastiry.  G.  William 
Miller,  who  was  the  Chief  Executive  oCBcer 
of  Textron  CorjKjration  during  a  period  when 
huee  kickbacks  were  paid  by  large  American 
corporations  to  brothers-in-law  of  the 
Shah — a  scandalous  replay  of  the  earlier  Il- 
legal kickbacks .  by  Lockheed  and  others  to 
many  foreign  interests  including  the  Shah's 
family.  To  sell  arms  to  Iran.  U.S.  flrms  were 
reoulred  to  pay  off  members  of  the  Shah's 
family  or  other  favored  Indlvidvutls.  The 
money  in  this  major  case  was  largely  han- 
dled and  "laundered"  through  an  Oklahoma 
bank.  Such  giants  as  Rockwell  International. 
Lycoming,  and  Bell  Helicopter  admit  mak- 
inf;  the  payoffs. 

Once  put  through  the  Oklahoma  bank,  the 
money  went  directly  to  the  Shah's  relattvw. 
Some  of  the  money  went  to  purcbaae  real 
estate  In  Oklahoma.  Some  went  to  the  Swiss 
bank  account  of  the  Shah's  brother-in-law. 
Air  Force  General  Khatami.  Lest  this  be 
passed  off  as  a  small  graft,  this  one  operattoD, 
called  Air  Taxi,  produced  more  than  slz  hon- 
dred  thousand  dollars  In  rake-off  to  Oeneral 
Khatami  in  only  seven  months. 

Itils  operation  was.  in  fact,  only  one  of 
several  channels  through  which  pay-offs  by 
VS.  arms  manufacturers  eave  "commissions" 
to  the  Shah's  relatives.  Tlie  total  slae  of  the 
entire  skim  Is  not  yet  known  and  perbape 
will  never  be  known  tinleas  there  is  a  pablle 
investigation  to  get  from  American  eoin- 
panles  a  full  picture  of  their  dealings  with 
Iran  and  the  Royal  family.  This  would  In- 
clude not  only  arms  manufacturers  but 
banks  and  public  relations  flrms  hired  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  Shah  for  the  American 
public  as  a  great  and  benevolent  ruler. 

It  Is  lust  such  an  investigation  which  I 
urge  that  the  House  Banking  Committee 
undertake.  In  so  doing.  w«  will  take  a  giant 
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learning  frmn  our  mistakes  In 

reinforce  the  credibility  of  the 

the  people  at  a  time  when  It 

reinforcement.  We  will  gain  the 

into  the  legislative  limits 

be  Imposed  on  our  big  domestic 
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a  new  and  crippling  blow  should  the  media 
or  an  international  body  or  an  agency  of  our 
own  government  begin  an  expose  of  the  en- 
tire complex  matter  while  we  continue  to  do 
nothing.  Charges  could  rapidly  shift  from  a 
failure  to  investigate  to  an  inference  of  un- 
willingness and  even  coverup. 

Beyond  all  these  considerations,  there  re- 
mains the  spectre  of  a  bank  panic  which 
would  imperil  the  savings  and  demand  de- 
posits of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can people  whose  very  survival  could  be 
Jeopardized  by  bank  failures  that  could 
result. 

When  I  first  contacted  you  on  the  issue  of 
the  Iranian  crisis,  it  was  my  view  that  the 
safety  of  our  hostages  might  very  well  de- 
pend upon  the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to 
address  the  grievances  of  the  new  Iranian 
government  and  its  citizens.  Nothing  which 
has  happened  since  has  led  me  to  change 
my  view.  In  fact,  our  own  government  has 
now  adopted  this  view,  accepting  the  concept 
of  investigation  by  the  United  Nations.  How- 
ever, this  halfway  concession  has  proved  to 
be  inadequate  and  Congress  still  holds  the 
key  to  doing  properly  that  which  has  to  be 
done.  We  alone  have  the  proper  forum,  the 
proper  rules  and  the  necessary  legal  power. 
In  the  meantime,  the  reasons  which  re- 
quire us  to  investigate  the  Iran  crisis  have 
multiplied.  I  am  confident  that  the  matters 
barely  outlined  herein  will  lead  you  to  the 
same  inevitable  conclusion,  which  I  have 
already  reached  and  which  the  Admin)«tra- 
tion  has  now  adopted,  that  hearings  and 
investigations  should  proceed  without  delay. 
Why  should  we  sidestep  the  truth  until  the 
hostages  are  free  when  the  truth  can  help 
get  them  free? 

In  the  intervening  months  since  I  first 
brought  the  need  for  hearings  to  your  at- 
tention, we  have  seen  an  international  tri- 
bunal impaneled,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  investigated  limited  aspects  of 
scandals  and  kickbacks  involving  Iran.  New 
evidence  and  indications  which  I  have  now 
outlined  in  this  letter  strongly  Indicates 
that  the  Iran  crisis  clearly  reaches  Into  the 
pocketboolcs  of  the  American  consumer  and 
taxpayer  and  Jeopardizes  his  banking  se- 
curity. In  the  midst  of  our  devastating  eco- 
nomic crisis  we  cannot  afford  the  appear- 
ance of  apathy  over  the  deepening  struggle 
of  our  own  citizens  to  survive  the  financial 
hardships  which  our  own  government  Is 
imposing. 

Can  we  again  run  the  risk  of  ignoring 
where  the  evidence  leads  us?  Much  of  the 
general  public  perceives  that  the  Congress 
buried  the  Korean  Influence  peddling  Ije- 
cause  It  was  likely  to  expose  Members  of 
Congress.  Abscam  Is  in  the  process  of  being 
wrapped  in  a  fog  of  technicalities  and  Juris- 
dictional noise,  again  to  the  frustration  of 
the  people.  In  this  light  our  Committee  must 
not  hesitate  to  institute  hearings  to  deter- 
mine how  compromised  our  banking  system 
is  in  dangerous  international  loans,  and  how 
deeply  our  major  banks  are  Involved  in  shap- 
ing national  and  International  policy  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  their  own  purposes. 

Even  more  dangerous  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Congress  would  be  the  disclosure  by  an- 
other sovirce,  e.g.  the  U.N.  Commission,  the 
media  or  a  government  Intelligence  source  of 
material  on  the  Iran  crisis  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  earlier,  only  to  be  Ignored 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  else  but  In  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  can  the  Iranian  case  be  tin- 
raveled?  Is  there  any  other  Committee  with 
the  staff  expertise  to  fully  iinderstand  the 
meaning  of  the  complex  circumstances 
which  make  up  the  fabric  of  questionable 
financial  transactions  of  such  huge  propor- 
tions? 

A  March  24th  news  dispatch  from  Panama 
City.   Panama  by  Karen  DeYoung  of  the 


Washington  Post  again  states  according  to 
the  high-level  Panamanian  authorities  that 
"former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
and  banker  David  Rockefeller  .  .  .  played  key 
roles,  through  intermediaries,  in  persuading 
the  former  Shah  to  leave  Panama  for  Egypt 
before  formal  extradition  hearings  scheduled 
to  have  begun  today"  despite  efforts  of 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Hamilton  Jordan 
and  other  U.S.  officials  to  persuade  the  Shah 
to  stay  in  Panama.  Is  this  sufficient  Inter- 
ference in  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  these  bank- 
ers to  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  Logan 
Act?  Also,  the  public  is  now  seriously  ques- 
tioning the  honesty  of  events  involving  the 
Shah  since  we  have  now  witnessed  two  ma- 
jor occasions  where  the  Shah's  health  prob- 
lems were  given  as  emergency  reasons  to 
cover  political  situations. 

1.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  U.S.  In 
October  it  was  billed  as  a  medical  emer- 
gency" but  later  revealed  as  a  "visa  emer- 
gency" at  the  end  of  a  long  effort  by  banker 
David  Rockefeller  to  get  him  into  this  coun- 
try. 

2.  When  he  was  flown  to  Egypt  with  the 
reported  assistance  of  banker  Rockefeller 
after  refusing  medical  treatment  in  Panama, 
It  was  billed  as  an  urgent  medical  need  when 
the  obvious  problem  was  a  hearing  for  his 
extradition  the  next  day. 

Mr,  Chairman,  for  the  seciirlty  of  our 
banking  system,  for  the  Integrity  of  our 
foreign  policy,  for  the  protection  and  earliest 
possible  release  of  the  American  hostages, 
I  implore  you  to  initiate  an  immediate  Inves- 
tigation and  hearings  into  the  Iranian  mat- 
ter. The  door  is  open.  Khomeini  has  placed 
the  disposition  of  the  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  Iranian  Parliament.  A  people-to- 
people  effort  is  now  available  if  our  own 
Congress  will  act  responsibly. 

Iranian  President  Banl-Sadr,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council  and  Foreign  Minister  Ghotz- 
badeh  have  all  strongly  stated  the  usefulness 
of  Congressional  hearings  and  I  can  person- 
al 7  attest  with  witnesses  that  this  has  been 
and  remains  the  most  viable  possibility  for 
securing  release  of  the  hostages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  talking  about 
holding  hearings  to  do  any  favors  fca-  the 
Iranians,  we  are  talking  about  the  need  for 
hearings  to  protect  the  lives,  limbs  and 
security  of  Americans  both  at  home  and 
abroad — ^but  It  will  also  fortunately  be  a 
great  factor  to  help  the  hostages. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Graves,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
hostages  has  appealed  to  Congress  lor  hear- 
ings. Hostages  who  were  freed  in  November 
are  also  Insisting  that  Congress  take  such 
action.  Nearly  Ave  months  have  passed  with- 
out hearing  and  without  meaningful  de- 
brleflngs  beyond  the  routine  State  Depart- 
ment visits  to  Capitol  HIU.  Isn't  It  time  for 
Congress  to  do  something?  Isn't  It  time  to  act 
rather  than  react?  Let  us  not  make  the  hos- 
tages suffer  longer  because  of  our  reluctance 
to  hold  the  necessary  hearings  to  gain  the 
needed  truth  and  perspective  to  act  wisely. 
Columnist  Mary  McGrory  on  March  7 
stated,  "People  will  be  asking  why  it  ail 
happened.  Congressional  inquiries  wiU  be 
held.  The  public  will  want  to  know  why  the 
President,  having  first  resisted  the  nagging 
of  Henry  Kissinger  and  David  Rockefeller, 
ultimately  gave  in  and  admitted  the  Shah 
for  medical  treatment  that  was  obviously 
available  elsewhere."  Washington  NBC  news- 
man Jim  Vance  on  March  14  Is  reported  to 
have  been  deluged  with  over  five  hundred 
phone  calls  with  92%  favorable  to  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  American  people  are  "vic- 
tims of  a  hustle"  that  began  with  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Shah  to  the  U.S.  for  medical 
treatment. 

The  call  for  action  Is  building — hopefully 
we  can  now  respond. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  continued  Inter- 
est In  this  very  serious  situation  and  your 
many  thoughtful  and  courageous  acts  of 
accommodation.  HopeftUly.  I  have  now  pro- 
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Tided  you  the  necessary  means  to  proceed 
with  Committee  action. 
Sincerely. 

Oeobge  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  14,  1980. — Con- 
gressman George  Hansen  (R-Id)  today  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  President  Carter 
strongly  urging  him  to  call  for  Congressional 
bearings  on  the  Iran  crisis  as  proposed  to- 
day by  President  Abolhas?an  Bani-Sadr — 
bearings  which  Hansen  has  advocated  since 
he  travelled  to  Iran  in  November  to  be  the 
first  American  to  see  the  hostages. 

[Telegram] 
Hon  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Today's  news  reports 
that  Iran  President  Bani-Sadr  has  again 
called  for  Congressional  hearings  to  resolve 
misunderstandings.  As  you  know,  I  have  long 
demanded  such  an  investigation.  If  Iran  is 
willing  to  take  the  scrutiny,  why  can't  we? 
What  have  we  done  that  cannot  be  told  in 
our  own  forum  under  our  own  rules? 

I  can  personally  attest  to  you  with  wit- 
nesses that  such  hearings  could  have  brought 
the  hostages  home  in  November  and  may 
well  be  the  key  again  with  the  election  to- 
day of  a  new  Parliament  in  Iran  which  Kho- 
meini has  charged  with  resolving  the  hos- 
tage situation.  There  is  nothing  more  prac- 
tical than  a  people-to-people  effort — Con- 
gress to  Congress — when  the  people  of  both 
nations  are  basically  friendly. 

Why  should  we  sidestep  truth  until  the 
hostages  are  out  when  the  truth  can  get 
them  out? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  accumulated  massive 
information  that  cries  out  for  responsible 
Investigation  and  consideration.  This  infor- 
mation as  updated  Is  again  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congressional  leaders  on 
Monday. 

After  130  days  of  crisis.  It  Is  time  to  stop 
making  the  hostages  pay  for  our  continued 
refusal  to  hold  Concessional  hearings.  We 
have  withstood  hearings  on  Watergate  and 
Koreagate.  We  did  not  wait  until  World 
War  II  was  over  to  flnd  who  slept  at  the 
switch  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It  took  less  than  a 
week  for  Congress  to  open  hearings  on  the 
politically  explosive  crisis  over  the  VS.  vote 
in  the  United  Nations  regarding  Israeli  land 
policies.  Can  that  be  more  Important  than 
getting  the  truth  on  the  Iran-Afghanistan 
crisis  that  has  drawn  us  to  the  brink  of 
Armageddon? 

I  again  offer  to  assist  you  In  bringing  truth 
out  of  chaos  and  relief  to  the  suffering.  Con- 
gressional hearings  are  our  best  hope — your 
prompt  endorsement  Is  most  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

George  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  op  Rehiesentatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  19, 1980. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  commend  you  on 
your  decision  to  agree  to  an  International 
ract-flndlng  commission  to  Investigate  Iran- 
an  grievances  in  order  to  move  toward  reso- 
lution of  the  hostage  crisis. 

The  truth  should  not  damage  honorable 
persons  or  honorable  governments  and  It 
can  be  helpful  m  establishing  more  mean- 
m^ul  and  trusting  relationships. 
.„»f  yo«,JMow,  I  have  long  advocated  hear- 
tops  and  investigations  In  responsible  forums 
^e1n°  ^»«S  ^"^^  regarding  areas  of  fall- 
^ml?  ?"J  "*'"*'*  ^^^  P°"<=y  »°d  the  many 
Sonfhf  ''^^t'"^^**  surrounding  the  U.S 
relationship  with  the  former  Shah  of  Iran 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  lapse  of  time 
has  crystalized  demands  far  beyond  the  fluid 
situation  which  existed  in  Iran  in  Novem- 
t>er  when  President  Bani-Sadr,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  Foreign  Minister  advised  me 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  that  hearings 
would  bring  hostage  release. 

A  Thanksgiving  Day  endorsement  of  Con- 
gressional hearings  by  Bani-Sadr  and  the 
Revolutionary  Council  with  the  approval  of 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  (later  reaffirmed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Sadegh  Ghotbzadeh)  was 
made  in  the  days  following  the  initial  re- 
lease of  thirteen  hostages.  U.S.  rejection  of 
these  and  hearings  before  the  United  Na- 
tions drove  the  conciliatory  Bani-Sadr  out 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  closed  the  door 
to  any  meaningful  hostage  release  possibili- 
ties until  Banl-Sadr  returned  to  the  scene 
as  President  with  an  overwhelming  man- 
date from  Iranian  voters. 

I  am  sure  I  need  remind  you  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  we  do  not  again  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  resolving 
U.S.-Iranian  differences  while  the  political 
strength  of  Bani-Sadr  is  at  a  maximum  and 
the  health  of  Khomeini  assures  the  best 
possible  unity  of  the  diverse  political  ele- 
ments In  Iran. 

However,  because  your  political  officers  at 
the  White  House  and  State  Department,  lack- 
ing first  person  contact  with  Iranian  offi- 
cials, did  not  seem  to  really  understand  the 
situation  in  November,  I  would  respectfully 
like  to  make  the  following  suggestions  re- 
garding the  additional  publicly  stated  de- 
mands of  Banl-Sadr  in  the  event  you  have 
not  already  reached  a  mutual  solution  for 
securing  release  of  the  hostages. 

Having  been  in  Iran  twice  and  continuing 
to  maintain  contact  with  key  elements  of 
that  nation's  leadership,  I  must  tell  you 
that  President  Bani-Sadr  can  only  perform 
to  the  allowable  limits  of  a  fragmented  and 
independent  political  situation.  This  means, 
as  you  know,  providing  him  and  the  Iranian 
people  with  proper  agreement  to  reasonable 
requests. 

Your  recent  decisions  to  not  press  economic 
sanctions  against  Iran  and  to  allow  an  In- 
ternational investigation  Into  Iran's  griev- 
ances has  greatly  relieved  the  hostage  sit- 
uation and  prepared  the  way  for  removing 
other  differences. 

In  addition,  Bani-Sadr  has  asked: 

(1)  that  there  be  no  U.S.  Interference  in 
Iran's  internal  affairs. 

That  should  be  an  easy  assurance  for  us 
to  make — why  should  we  be  Interfering  In 
their  domestic  politics? 

He  has  also  asked : 

(2)  that  the  United  States  not  obstruct 
Iran's  pursuit  of  the  Shah. 

Certainly,  that  is  a  far  more  reasonable  re- 
quest than  the  legally  impossible  demand 
that  we  return  the  Shah  to  Iran.  And  again, 
why  should  the  United  States  Interfere  in 
Iran's  relationship  with  other  nations  as  it 
pertains  to  the  Shah? 

Finally,  he  has  asked: 

(3)  for  a  condenmatlon  of  our  past  policies 
In  Iran. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
humiliate  ourselves  with  expedient  or  phony 
actions  which  would  dishonor  our  name  and 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  hostages  and  their 
families. 

However,  there  are  many  apparent  Irregu- 
larities In  our  relationship  with  Iran  for  the 
past  years  which  can  be  honestly  admitted 
and  which  should  be  Immediately  investi- 
gated by  the  Congress.  The  Iranians  com- 
plain of  gross  financial  and  human  rights 
abuses  by  the  Shah.  Such  abuses.  If  true, 
would  have  had  considerable  Impact  on 
Americans  as  well  In  terms  of  taxes,  con- 
simier  costs  and  national  security. 

One  only  has  to  recall  the  recently  re- 
vealed Textron,  Lockheed  and  Air  Taxi  skim- 
ming and  kickbacks  of  mlUlons  of  dollars  In- 


volving members  of  the  Shah's  family  to  aak 
what  was  the  extent  and  cost  to  American 
and  Iranian  citizens  of  such  corruptions? 

One  only  has  to  recall  that  the  Shah's  gov- 
ernment started  the  price  spiral  for  OPEC 
nations,  which  raised  the  cost  of  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  to  citizens  everjrwheFe,  to  ask 
what  part  this  may  have  contributed  to  ex- 
cessive oil  prc^teering  at  the  expense  of  both 
the  American  and  Iranian  people  and  tbe 
huge  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits? 

And  one  only  has  to  recall  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  CIA  was  involved  In  restoring 
the  Shah  to  the  throne  In  1953  to  ask  the 
unhappy  question  of  the  extent  ot  persecu- 
tion, torture  and  violation  of  human  rights 
by  the  Shah's  Secret  Police,  SAVAK,  and  U 
the  CIA  was  at  all  Involved? 

Congressional  hearings  are  in  order.  Mr. 
President,  to  determine  the  truth  for  Ameri- 
cans and  Iranians  alike.  In  fact,  such  hear- 
ings are  Inevitable  and  have  even  begun  with 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee's  review  of 
the  Textron  payoffs  to  the  Shah's  brother-in- 
law. 

Why  not  tell  Banl-Sadr  the  truth,  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  safe  and  timely  release  of  the 
hostages^  that  we  recognize  many  apparent 
unfortunate  Improprieties  of  the  past  and 
are  proceeding  with  dispatch  to : 

( 1 )  Identify  the  areas  and  extent  of  wrong- 
doing by  Americans,  Iranians  or  anyone  else 
and. 

(2)  to  rectify  Injustice  wherever  It  can  be 
found. 

This,  of  course,  would  commit  you  to  re- 
quest and  support  Immediate  Congressional 
hearings— something  the  polls  show  Ameri- 
can people  now  favor. 

Such  forthrlghtness  as  I  have  outlined  In 
dealing  with  President  Banl-Sadr's  position 
can  provide  the  proper  spirit  and  basis  for 
ending  with  dispatch  the  ordeal  of  the  hos- 
tages In  Iran  and  also  reversing  a  disastrous 
foreign  policy  beset  with  wholesale  attacks 
on  U.S.  Embassies.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
seize  the  Initiative  for  truth  and  justice  by 
acting  Immediately. 
Sincerely. 

Oeorge  Hansxh. 
Member  of  Congreat. 

P.S.  For  your  information,  I  attach  a  Feb. 
17,  1980  article  from  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  may  be  useful  to  a 
constructive  review  of  the  past  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  successful  mutual  understand- 
ing with  President  Bani-Sadr. 

House  of  Representativss. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  3, 1980. 
Hon.  JncMY  Carteb, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mb.  Pkesiobht:  I  have  just  returned 
from  my  second  unofficial  visit  to  Iran  -vi^ere 
I  found  a  more  relaxed  and  hopefiU  climate 
than  during  my  Thanksgiving  trip. 

While  the  situation  remains  distressingly 
disjointed  and  uncertain,  there  are  strong 
signs  that  part.  If  not  all.  of  the  Americans 
held  hostage  will  be  released  very  soon. 

The  Ministers  of  Iran's  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment generally  are  excluded  from  any 
significant  contact  with  the  militants  ood- 
troUlng  the  American  Embassy  In  Tehran 
and  especially  the  hostages  themselves.  In 
fact,  there  is  frustration  that  civil  decisions 
and  authority  can  be  so  readUy  questioned 
by  the  militants  and  concern  that  the  char- 
acter and  real  goals  of  these  militants  are 
not  clearly  understood. 

This  Is  now  reflected  to  tocreaslngly  fre- 
quent statements  questioning  whether  there 
is  absolute  loyalty  to  the  Ayatollah  ichntnf^ni 
as  originally  believed  or  whether  a  dangerous 
independence  may  be  surfacing  which  may 
provoke  an  unavoidable  internal  confronta- 
tion to  resolve  the  hostage  problem. 

Although  there  is  evidence  that  foreign 
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4uch  as  SAVAK,  P.L.O.  and  Soviet 

have  been  scrupulously  avoided 

so-called    students,    there    are 

some  evidence  that  a  leftist  in- 

t-he  form  of  Maoism  may  be  there. 

lubsequent    to    my   return    home 

to  reconfirm  silleglance  to  Kho- 

leadtrship  but  this  does  not  wash  away 

continped  self-identification  by  the  mlli- 

otber  leftist  revcHutionary  causes 

the   Khomeini   government   as 

by  bis  own  actions  and  those  of 

a  ithorities  seems  to  be  a  religious 

movement  that  denies  any 

leanings,   even   going   so   far  as 

Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan. 

in   evidence   is   a  separation  of 

state  between  the  civil  aspects 

and  the  embassy  situation 

top  by  Khomeini  himself. 

pressure  on  Khomeini  by  civil 

to  resolve  the  hostage  matter  so 

can  retiirn  to  normalcy  and 

etnerging  vmcertalnty  of  the  inde- 

mlnded    militants    complicated    by 

Soviet  movement  into  neighbor- 

the  Waldbelm  visit  appears 

timely  for  having  maximum  pos- 

E  access. 

r^ust  know,  I  have  taken  personal 
this    crisis    because    orthodox 
completely  broken  down  and 
>elleve  my  efforts  have  been  most 
without  in  any  way  distracting 
nation's  goal,  which  you  have  iden- 
( alnlng  immediate,  safe  and  full 
J  mericans  held  hostage  in  Iran, 
when  American  diplomats  were 
up  or  locked  out  by  Iranians, 
doors  into  that  country,  into 
and   Into   the   hostages.    When 
confrontation  was  escalating  rapid- 
visit  showed  that  Iran  was  still 
I  laslcally  friendly  to  the  American 
that  the  hostages  might  be  re- 
bo^orably   without   bloodshed. 

importance  of  this  Is  now  even 

with  the  rape  of  Afghanistan 

and    the    endangering  of 

Western  interests  in  the  stra- 

Gulf  area.  Iran  can  and  must 

as  a  friend — something  which 

by  an  astute  recognition  of  our 

i  and  concerns. 

agree  with  your  desire  for  na- 
at  a  time  of  crisis,  but  I  hope 
a  unity  of  efforts  and  ideas,  not 
devotion  to  a  lockstep   cadence 
exclusive  political  cadre.  It  is 
that  the  input  and  assistance 
,    Independents   and   private 
chlzens  be  welcomed  as  the  asslst- 
United  Nations,  the  World  Court, 
other  outside  interests, 
as  we  witness  attack  after 
4merican  Embassies  and  citi2sens 
the  world,  it  becomes  vital  that 
once  the  history  and  clrcum- 
have  brought  us  to  these  dls- 
.  Congressional  hearings  should 
the  tradition  of  American  open- 
desire  for  truth  and  Jiistice  while 
are  with  us,  not  after.  Facts  are 
Important  to  solutions  than  to  his- 
perspectlve. 

did  not  wait  imtll  the  end 
n  to  identify  culpability  and 
involved  in  our  being  caught 
P^arl  Harbor.  We  have  not  hesl- 
on  the  challenges  of  Water- 
and  other  highly  sensitive  mat- 
should  we  wait  to  provide  the 
iteople    and    ourselves    the    facts 
probl  >vaa  which  have  made  us  so  vul- 
Iran  and  the  whole  Middle  East 


S<ivlets 
and 


f  nd 
r(  gard. 


It 


tace 


significant  evidence  that  an  "Iran- 
developing — a  coverup  of  huge 
human  rights  abuses  in  Ameri- 


ca's public  and  commercial  relations  with 
other  nations.  This  was  touched  on  to  some 
degree  in  the  kick-back  scandals  involving 
Lockheed  and  others  but  it  appears  that 
problems  go  much  deeper  and  so  should  an 
investigation. 

I  respectfully  challenge  you  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  pursue  the  allegations  of  finan- 
cial abuses  in  Iran  which  may  have  damaged 
American  taxpayers  and  consumers  and  the 
complaints  of  human  rights  abuses  your  Ad- 
ministration has  continually  voiced  concern 
for. 

I  am  prepared  to  discuss  the  apparent  ir- 
regularities which  support  need  for  serious 
and  immediate  investigation  with  you  or 
whomever  you  care  to  designate.  Certainly 
the  critical  question  of  how  Americans  could 
be  taken  hostage  in  light  of  avoidable  cir- 
cumstances should  be  a  priority  item,  the 
discussion  of  which  might  help  us  gain  the 
earliest  possible  return  of  those  fellow  citi- 
zens held  at  the  American  Embassy  In  Iran. 

The  breaking  of  international  law  and  vio- 
lation of  the  basic  rules  of  diplomatic  Immu- 
nity cannot  be  tolerated.  Americans  in  for- 
eign service  must  be  protected  and  the 
mistakes  of  Iran  must  not  be  repeated.  Hear- 
ings can  help  assure  this. 

I  am  in  touch  with  State  Department  ofiB- 
ctals  to  help  in  the  opening  of  doors  and  the 
building  of  bridges  to  gain  the  earliest  pos- 
sible return  of  the  hostAges.  I  told  Mr.  War- 
ren Christopher  of  the  need  for  having  a 
person  In  Iran,  even  unofficially,  to  look  after 
the  needs  of  the  hostages  and  other  now- 
neglected  embassy  duties  of  an  emergency 
nature  and  the  benefits  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  direct  governmental  contact  with 
the  Iranians  even  if  necessarily  unofficial  at 
first.  My  two  visits  have  proved  the  need  and 
value  of  this. 

The  contacts  I  have  developed  with  Ira- 
nian officials  have  provided  information  not 
otherwise  available  which  I  continue  to  share 
freely.  But,  there  must  be  even  stronger 
efforts  to  gain  facts,  provide  action  and  get 
results  for  normalizing  relations  with  Iran 
and  securing  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
Americans  held  there. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Letter  to  Chairman  of  Various  Appropriate 
Committees) 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  11,  1980. 

The  matter  of  the  crisis  in  Iran  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  concern  of  the  entire 
world.  All  of  us  have  been  riveted  by  the 
danger  to  American  Embassy  personnel  being 
held  hostage.  The  entire  nation  gives  priority 
to  their  safe  return. 

Beyond  the  immediate  danger  to  our  For- 
eign Service  employees,  there  is  an  equally 
pressing  crisis  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  which  the  matter  in  Iran  has 
served  to  emphasize  in  a  most  painful  and 
public  way. 

The  original  of  the  confrontation  between 
Iran  and  the  United  States,  the  manner  of  its 
handling,  the  cost  of  our  national  prestige 
and  the  grave  question  of  the  motivations 
and  competence  of  the  principal  participants 
in  the  crisis  all  require  factual  examination 
and  even-handed  Judgment  by  those  respon- 
sible to  and  for  the  nation. 

The  Congress  in  the  past  has  not  hesitated 
to  launch  needed  investigations  even  during 
a  crisis  period  so  grave  as  World  War  n  when 
the  responsibility  for  the  military  disaster  at 
Pearl  Harbor  was  subjected  to  Congressional 
scrutiny.  Therefore,  without  in  any  way  In- 
terfering with  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  to 
secure  the  safe  release  of  the  hostages,  I  urge 
you  to  inunediately  convene  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine facts  and  draw  conclusions  about 
those  aspects  of  this  matter  which  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  your  committee. 


An  outline  of  many  of  the  most  obvloa* 
questions  and  issues  raised  by  the  Iranian 
attack  on  our  embassy  is  enclosed  with  thlj 
letter. 

Of  course,  there  will  arise  the  cry  that  we 
must  not  seek  to  determine  the  facts  in  this 
matter  until  a  much  later  date — a  time,  un- 
fortunately, when  the  issues  have  been  re- 
Bolved  and  there  is  only  a  historic  interest  in 
them.  There  are  two  answers  to  such  an  ob- 
jection. 

First,  If  we  fail  to  act  now  to  determine  the 
facts,  the  Congress  and  the  people  could  wdl 
be  asked  to  approve  or  support  a  course  of 
action  on  the  sketchiest  of  bases,  which 
could  dangerously  affect  our  nation's  well- 
being.  The  last  four  decades  should  have 
taught  us  the  price  of  decisions  based  upon 
mere  appearance. 

Second,  what  differentiates  the  Iranian 
matter  from  problems  concerning  other  na- 
tions currently  under  investigation?  As  you 
well  know,  there  Is  already  underway  an 
investigation  of  price  fixing  by  OPEC  nations 
and  the  possibility  of  collusion  with  domestic 
oil  firms.  Oxir  government  has  not  hesitated 
in  other  cases  to  take  the  gravest  steps  in 
the  midst  of  foreign  upheavals.  Consider,  for 
example,  our  course  in  Chile  and  Rhodesia. 
Despite  the  danger  of  throwing  both  nations 
into  the  hands  of  violently  antl-Amerlcan 
regimes,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  intrude 
into  their  domestic  affairs. 

How  can  delay  be  Justified?  If  we  turn  aide 
from  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  current 
crisis,  will  not  our  people  conclude  that  there 
may  be  other  reasons  for  refusing  to  look 
into  the  matter? 

We  are  now  told  by  the  Ayatollah  Khalk- 
hali,  a  figure  high  in  the  current  Iranian 
government,  that  he  has  sent  assassination 
squads  throughout  the  world  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  "opponents  of  the  revolution."  Dare 
we  assume  that  this  is  an  idle  boast  In  view 
of  the  assassination  of  the  nephew  of  the 
Shah  In  Paris  only  a  few  days  ago?  Does  the 
threat  reach  to  people  residing  In  oiu-  own 
country,  even  to  elected  and  appointed  (rfB- 
cials  of  the  United  States? 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Congress,  not  only 
does  not  have  the  right  to  ignore  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  crisis,  but  it  has  the  oversight 
responsibility  to  independently  review  the 
serious  questions  which  have  been  raised. 

Congress  has  the  precedent  and  sufficient 
grounds  to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of 
the  history  of  our  relations  with  Iran  over 
the  past  thirty  years  and  thoee  decisions 
which  have  led  this  nation  to  the  precarious 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

Your  committee  is  crucial  to  a  full  and 
proper  review  and  I  respectfully  urge  that 
Investigative  action,  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately. 

SlncM^y, 

George  Hansen, 
Mem.ber  of  Congress. 

Outline  or  Serious  Issues  Raised  bt 
Iranian  Crisis 

The  people  of  the  United  States  demand  to 
know  how  and  why  the  Iranian  captivity  de- 
veloped. There  is  no  excusing  the  violation 
of  international  law  and  human  rights  by 
the  government  and  people  of  Iran.  However, 
explanations  by  our  own  government  regard- 
ing arbitrary  decisions  causing  great  risk  to 
American  lives  and  property  have  been  con- 
tradictory and  confusing,  creating  a  serious 
need  for  hard  facts  and  basic  truth. 

For  example,  there  Is  now  no  doubt,  both 
through  admissions  by  government  officials 
and  by  disclosures  made  by  myself,  and 
others  that  our  State  Department  precipi- 
tated the  Invasion  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy In  Iran.  Without  any  other  fact,  the 
serious  consequences  for  the  personnel  now 
held  hostage  In  the  Tehran  embassy  and  for 
our  nation  itself  warrant  a  full  and  immedi- 
ate investigation  to  determine  responsiblMty 
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lor  the  disaster  and  to  insure  that  failure 
both  of  Intelligence  and  of  the  response  of 
available  intelligence  shall  not  recur.  And 
there  are  many  other  Issues  of  similar  grave 
concern. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mere  fact  that  Congress  will  begin  to  investi- 
gate these  matters  would  have  a  positive  Im- 
pact on  the  resolution  of  the  Iranian  crisis. 

The  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
either  a  cover-up  or  a  Kangaroo  court  on 
issues  involved  in  this  crisis.  To  prevent 
mockery  of  Justice  and  assure  objectivity,  4t 
Is  critical  that  concerned  coriunlttees  of  Con- 
gress exercise  their  Investigative  responsi- 
bilities into  a  broad  range  of  questions,  the 
more  obvious  of  which  are  the  foUowilng: 

On  the  crisis  itself — 

1.  Who  made  the  decisions  to  admit  the 
Shah  into  the  United  States  ignoring  both 
the  advice  the  intelligence  community  and 
Internal  elements  of  the  State  Department 
itself,  regarding  the  high  risk  of  Invasion  of 
the  Tehran  embassy  and  the  kidnapping  of 
the  personnel  stationed  there? 

2.  Why  was  such  a  decision  made  without 
prior  strengthening  of  security  forces  or  even 
a  temporary  closing  of  the  embassy? 

3.  Why  were  existing  security  forces  not 
authorized  to  use  available  force  to  protect 
the  embassy? 

4.  What  benefit  from  the  Shah's  entry  into 
the  United  States  counterbalances  the  re- 
sultant physical  danger  to  embassy  person- 
nel, destruction  oi'  embassy  property,  com- 
promising state  ser.rets  and  ensuing  terrorist 
attacks  against  American  embassies  else- 
where In  the  world? 

On  the  handling  of  the  crisis — 

1.  Since  diplomatic  relations  have  not  been 
severed,  why,  in  the  five  weeks  since  the 
capture  of  the  embassy,  has  there  not  been 
one  apparent  official  contact  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  any 
official  of  the  government  of  Iran? 

2.  If  our  official  position  Is  that  we  vrill 
not  negotiate  with  the  Iranians  until  the 
hostages  are  released,  on  what  Issues  would 
such  negotiations  occur? 

3.  Why,  If  we  will  not  negotiate,  do  we  seek 
to  have  others,  like  the  UN  and  the  World 
Court,  negotiate  in  our  place? 

4.  Why,  after  more  than  a  month,  have 
our  government's  representatives  officially  or 
imofflcially,  failed  even  to  get  into  the  coun- 
try or  see  the  hostages? 

5.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
international  relief  agencies  Including  the 
Bed  Cross  to  get  even  the  most  meager  pack- 
age Into  the  embassy? 

6.  How  did  we  permit  the  loss  of  two  lives 
and  the  burning  of  several  of  our  buildings 
In  Pakistan,  long  after  the  Iran  crisis  was 
underway? 

On  the  cause  of  the  crisis — 

1.  Department  of  State  documents  refer 
to  substantial  pressure  to  admit  the  Shah. 
Prom  what  source  did  that  pressure  come? 
How  much  did  it  influence  the  decision  to 
admit  the  Shah? 

2.  Did  the  State  Department  know  In  ad- 
vance that  Mexico  would  not  readmit  the 
Shah  after  expiration  on  Dec.  9  of  his  six 
month  tourist  visa? 

3.  Was  his  admission  here  under  the  ex- 
cuse of  medical  necessity  a  ruse  to  procure 
his  permanent  admission? 

On  the  questions  raised  by  the  crisis — 

1.  Was  the  confrontation  a  result  of  a 
foreign  policy  aimed  at  benefitting  certain 
special  Interests  even  If  the  general  welfare 
Is  undermined  and  American  Uves  are  en- 
dangered? 

2.  Are  Americans  paying  taxes  to  line  the 
pockets  of  special  foreign  and  domestic  in- 
terests and  for  purposes  not  In  keeping  with 
our  own  national  Interests? 

3.  Are  American  consumers  the  victims  of 


oil  diplomacy  which  has  raised  the  price  of 
domestic  energy,  devalued  the  dollar  and 
set  off  rampant  inflation  all  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  big  banks  and  oil  companies? 

4.  Because  of  all  the  damage  done  to 
American  Interests  by  the  Iran  crisis,  how 
can  we  be  assured  of  the  future  security  of 
American  personnel  and  property  in  foreign 
lands? 

We  can  no  longer  pacify  and  silence  the 
American  people  by  simplistic  appeals  to 
national  unity.  Many  of  our  citizens  have 
lived  through  World  War  n,  the  Korean  War 
and  the  Vietnam  War.  We  are  dlsiUtisloned 
with  rash  foreign  policy  decisions  which 
endanger  the  nation  for  the  sake  of  some 
imagined  benefit  which  too  often  shrouds 
some  more  real,  less  acceptable  reason. 

Having  seen  the  nation  tackle  awkward 
and  controversial  Investigations  Into  Water- 
gate and  Koreagate,  Americans  are  not 
about  to  be  told  that  It  Is  unpatriotic  or 
untimely  to  look  into  the  matter  of  how  the 
lives  of  the  hostages  and  perhaps  even  the 
citizens  of  the  whole  nation  were  endan- 
gered by  decisions  regarding  the  Shah  of 
Iran. 

On  other  questions  regarding  the  crisis — 

1.  Has  the  United  States  been  running  a 
Lockheed-tj^e  kickback  operation  In  Iran? 
The  Shah's  own  nephew  was  Involved  In  the 
Lockheed  scandal. 

2.  How  can  domestic  oil  profiteering  be 
labelled  wrong  with  investigations  and  pen- 
alties, but  the  role  of  a  nation  like  Iran  In 
boosting  OPEC  prices  be  overlooked? 

3.  How  can  we  disrupt  friendly  relations 
virith  South  American  nations  over  their 
alleged  human  rights  violations,  but  refuse 
to  look  at  the  record  of  Iran? 

4.  How  can  it  be  proper  to  Investigate  for- 
eign currency  deals  by  the  Franklin  National 
Bank,  but  unreasonable  to  see  how  major 
American  banks  fit  into  the  handling  of 
Iran  over  the  last  25  years? 

5.  Why  can  the  CIA  generally  be  fair 
game  for  Investigation  and  even  emascula- 
tion, but  not  its  role  in  activities  Involving 
the  government  of  Iran,  past  and  present? 

6.  Why  would  we  make  such  an  issue  over 
the  security  of  secret  documents  and  U.S. 
operations  in  the  Pueblo  incident  Involving 
North  Korea  and  not  register  more  concern 
for  the  loss  of  secret  documents  In  our  Em- 
bassy In  Tehran  which  has  become  a  prop- 
aganda coup  for  the  Iranians? 

7.  What  was  the  policy  basis  for  Secretary 
Vance  overruling  the  security  measures  rec- 
ommended by  his  field  experts  on  the  Tehran 
embassy? 

8.  In  the  matter  of  my  own  trip  to  Iran, 
how  do  the  State  Department  and  Security 
Agencies  Justify  their  failure  to  debrief  me 
on  the  information  obtained  in  direct  con- 
tact with  Iranian  officials  In  Tehran?  They 
cannot,  without  such  procedure,  know 
whether  I  have  valuable  Information  on: 

a)  Current  government  makeup  and  op- 
eration In  Iran. 

b)  The  positions  and  decision-making  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  different  members  of 
the  Iranian  Government  with  whom  I  talked. 
Recent  events  have  emphasized  that  Iranian 
officials  have  diverse  opinions  on  many  is- 
sues, even  to  the  release  of  the  hostages. 

c)  The  security  and  physical  situation  at 
the  American  embassy  and  other  key  areas. 

d)  The  condition  and  other  data  regarding 
those  hostages  I  saw.  (It  might  be  recalled 
that  after  my  visit  the  number  of  known 
hostages  was  increased  from  49  to  50) . 

9.  During  that  visit,  after  Initial  successes, 
I  contacted  the  State  Department  and  Whle 
House  in  Washington  to  see  if  I  could  be  of 
assistance  while  I  was  there  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  found  little  Interest.  Why  were 
they  not  even  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
the  hostages? 


10.  Why  has  the  State  Department  failed  to 
open  and  maintain  channels  to  the  new 
Iranian  government?  In  recent  years,  it  has 
had  the  flexibility  and  Ingenuity  to  unseat 
Central  American  governments,  switch  al- 
legiances In  the  Western  Pacific  and  eyen  wt 
up  an  "unofficial"  relationship  with  Taiwan. 
Why  are  they  so  rigid  or  disinterested  re- 
garding Iran? 

11.  Why  has  a  State  Department,  which 
has  asked  repeatedly  how  I  got  into  Iran 
and  in  to  see  the  hostages,  continually 
lobbied  to  keep  Congress  Inactive  and  In  a 
support  role  to  Inactivity? 


RELUCTANCE  OP  HOUSE  TO  CRE- 
ATE ENERGY  COMMITTEE  IS  A 
DISGRACE 

The  SPEAEUR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (lir.  Taitkk)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
disturbed  and  upset  by  the  actions  that 
took  place  yesterday  regarding  House 
Resolution  549,  legislation  that  would 
have  created  a  standing  Committee  on 
Energy — legislation  I  strcmgly  support- 
ed. It  appears  to  me  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  placed  their  own  in- 
terests above  the  good  of  the  coimtry. 
Moreover,  the  message  that  the  House 
has  conveyed  to  the  American  public  is 
loud  and  clear:  Energy  is  an  issue  that 
is  not  important  enough  to  warrant  a 
committee  of  its  own.  The  reluctance  of 
the  House  to  approve  the  creation  of  a 
new  Energy  Committee  was  a  disgrace 
and  imderlines  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  make  a  firm  commitment  to  solving 
our  Nation's  energy  problems. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
industrialized  nations  in  the  world 
which  does  not  have  a  comprehensive 
energy  program.  Much  of  the  reason  tor 
this  situation  lies  with  us,  the  Members 
of  Congress.  Because  we  have  permitted 
the  present  system  to  give  some  83  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  varying  de- 
grees of  jurisdiction  over  energy  issues, 
it  has  been  virtually  impossible  for  the 
House  to  develop  an  effective,  coordi- 
nated, energy  policy.  Instead,  whaX  we 
now  have  is  a  fragmented  system  that 
breeds  ineflScient  handling  of,  and  inef- 
fective leadership  on,  energy  matters. 
Energy  policy  is  made  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  A  new  standing  Committee  oa 
Energy  would  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  ending  the  overlap- 
ping jurisdictions  and  the  delay  and 
confusion  resulting  f^m  the  present 
system  of  the  multiple  referral  of  en- 
ergy bills.  It  would  have  allowed  the 
House  to  finally  take  a  coherent  look  at 
our  energy  problems. 

It  appears  to  me — and  I  am  sure  to 
the  American  pubUc  if  they  were  to  in- 
vestigate the  issue — ^that  many  individ- 
uals in  the  House  were  more  worried 
about  the  political  Implications  of  losing 
some  of  their  jurisdictions  over  energy 
issues  than  they  were  about  developing 
a  strong  national  energy  policy.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  me,  for  example,  that  only 
2  of  the  41  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 
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voted  to  ;upport  the  new  standing  com- 
mittee. 1  dey  preferred,  instead,  to  sup- 
port the  Bingham  substitute  which  will 
not  only  greatly  enlarge  their  energy 
responsifa  lities,  but  will  also  allow  them 
to  keep  1  heir  jurisdiction  over  matters 
of  comm(  rce.  It  is  also  interesting  that 
all  but  4  inembers  of  the  43 -member  In- 
terior Committee  voted  to  protect  their 
jurisdicti(  m  over  nuclear  energy  issues — 
an  act  th  it  again  will  not  contribute  to 
the  consc  lidation  of  energy  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  In1  erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Commltte  s — or  should  I  now  call  it  the 
Energy  aitd  Commerce  Committee — will 
receive  an  added  workload,  already  one 
of  the  hei  viest  in  the  House.  The  result: 
Undoubtelly  a  further  logjam  in  the 
energy  policymaking  process. 

Becausa  the  issue  of  energy  presents 
us  with  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems that  this  Nation  has  ever  faced,  it 
has  been  [essential  for  some  time  that 
we  establsh  a  standing  committee  to 
deal  with  national  energy  policy.  The 
American  public  must  know  that  we  in 
Congress  ire  committed  to  solving  our 
energy  prjblems,  not  that  we  are  only 
interested  in  protecting  our  own  polit- 
ical turf.  ]  )uring  the  past  10  months,  the 
Select  Co  [nmlttee  on  Committees  has 
been  stud  ously  investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  new  standing 
Committer  on  Energy.  After  months  of 
holding  interviews  with  Members  and 
other  interested  groups,  of  sending  out 
questionni  ires  to  Members,  and  of  hold- 
ing public  hearings,  the  committee  de- 
cided cone  lusively  that  the  Members  and 
the  publl(  wanted  a  standing  Energy 
Committer  to  expedite  energy  matters. 
The  oriitaal  committee  proposal, 
coupled  w  ith  the  Prenzel  amendment, 
reflected  v  hat  was  heard  from  Members 
and  priva  e  citizens.  How  can  we  pos- 
sibly pres<  nt  a  credible  position  to  our 
constituen  s  when  we  throw  all  of  this 
hard  work  out  of  the  window? 
Am  erican 
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EJAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 

meeting  to  discuss  the  effects 

monetary  policy  on  agricul- 

rural  economy.  As  there  is 

deal  of  discussion  about  high 

and  tight  money,  I  am  tak- 

odportunity  to  share  with  my 

vhat  we  found  at  yesterday's 


Eight  other  Representatives  joined  me 
at  the  program  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  main  hearing  room.  They 
were:  James  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota; 
£)ON  Albosta  of  Michigan;  Joel  Deck- 
ARD  of  Indiana;  Arlen  Erdahl  of  Minne- 
sota ;  Harold  Johnson  of  California ;  Ron 
Marlenee  of  Montana;  Toh  Tauke  from 
my  home  State  of  Iowa;  and  Harold 
WoLPE  of  Michigan. 

The  following  individuals  participated 
as  members  of  the  witness  panel :  Craw- 
ford Barber,  an  agriculture  implement 
dealer  from  Greensburg,  Kans.;  Vance 
Haesemeyer,  a  banker  from  Stanwood, 
Iowa;  L.  W.  Locke,  an  oil  jobber  with 
agricultural  accounts  in  Enfield,  N.C.; 
Ed  Osbume,  a  farmer  from  Tule  Lake, 
Calif.;  and  John  Roiger,  who  is  as- 
sociated with  a  co-op  store  in  Dawson, 
Miim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
credit  and  loan  problems  being  ex- 
perienced by  farmers  and  agricultural 
suppliers  in  my  district  in  northwestern 
Iowa.  Recently  I  discussed  this  situation 
with  President  Carter  and  I  led  a  delega- 
tion of  lowans  who  met  with  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  to  dis- 
cuss our  concerns. 

What  struck  me  most  strongly  about 
yesterday's  meetijig  was  how  widespread 
the  problem  is.  We  had  witnesses  from 
North  Carolina,  and  California,  and 
points  in  between,  and  we  had  Congress- 
men from  seven  different  States,  and  all 
agreed  that  similarly  bleak  conditions 
prevail  in  agricultural  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  cost  of  farming 
operations.  The  replacement  cost  of  ma- 
chinery is  two  and  three  times  the  old 
purchase  prices,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  has 
almost  doubled  just  in  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Roiger,  the  co-op  representative  from 
Minnesota,  noted  that  the  dollar  value 
of  his  store's  sales  had  gone  up  32  i)er- 
cent  from  1978  to  1979,  but  that  they  ac- 
tually sold  less  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  Locke,  the  fuel  distributor  from 
North  Carolina,  noted  that  the  value  of 
his  inventory  had  gone  from  $103,000  at 
the  end  of  February  1974  to  $385,000  this 
year,  yet  the  amoimt  of  fuel  in  his  tanks 
remained  about  the  same.  Mr.  Barber, 
the  agricultural  equipment  dealer  from 
Kansas,  joined  in  noting  that  the  agri- 
cultural suppliers  were  being  forced  to 
increase  their  borrowing  just  to  carry 
inventory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dollar  value  of 
accounts  receivable  held  by  these  small 
business  operators  has  risen  steadily.  At 
Mr.  Locke's  fuel  business,  he  says,  ac- 
counts receivable  went  from  $91,000  in 
1974  to  $365,000  in  1980.  AU  of  the  sup- 
pliers who  came  before  us  yesterday  re- 
ported large  increases  in  past  due  debts. 
The  result  of  increased  inventory  costs 
and  higher  levels  of  outstanding  debt  is 
that  small  businesses  are  being  forced 
to  borrow  more  money  to  cover  their  own 
expenses.  Consequently,  they  must  cut 
back  sharply  on  the  amount  of  credit 
they  can  make  available  to  the  farmers 


who  are  their  customers.  Also,  we  were 
told,  it  is  increasingly  common  to  require 
cash  payment  at  the  time  of  sale,  where 
similar  sales  used  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  deferred  bilUng  or  short-term  credit. 
The  amount  of  credit  available  from 
suppliers  is  down,  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  is  up.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  all  this  is  to  force  the 
farmer  to  rely  more  on  the  banks  for 
credit. 

Now,  with  the  current  policy  of  tiglit 
money,  the  rural  banks  are  not  able  to 
meet  farmers'  needs  for  credit.  High  in- 
terest rates  on  Treasury  bills  and  money- 
market  certificates,  coupled  with  various 
State  usury  laws,  mean  that  very  little 
money  is  available  to  lend  to  farmers  for 
seasonal  production  loans.  What  little 
money  is  available  is  pegged  at  very  high 
interest  rates.  Those  rates  are  becoming 
so  steep  that  many  farmers  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  their  expenses  and  pay  off 
the  loans,  we  were  told. 

Our  witnesses  yesterday  reported  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  there  will  be 
additional  farmland  standing  idle  this 
year,  because  farmers  cannot  get  or  can- 
not afford  the  loans  they  need  to  put  that 
land  into  production.  As  was  pointed  out 
at  the  meeting,  perhaps  the  greatest 
tragedy  is  that  this  credit  crunch  affects 
most  severely  the  small  farmer  and  the 
yoimg  farmer. 

Mr.  Osbume,  the  veteran  farmer  from 
California,  correctly  observed  that  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  in  rural 
areas  is  not  just  a  farm  problem.  As  he 
says,  it  is  becoming  a  city  problem,  and 
a  problem  for  all  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Barber  used  the  term  "domino 
effect."  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  is  about 
to  happen.  Small  farmers  are  about  to 
collapse  under  the  burden  of  high  inter- 
est rates  and  tight  money  at  a  time  of 
relatively  low  commodity  prices.  The 
small  businesses  who  supply  them  al- 
ready are  feeling  the  effects  of  increased 
debt,  and  they  will  soon  follow.  Farmland 
is  being  withdrawn  from  production  and 
the  cost  of  operation  on  the  remaining 
farmland  is  going  up,  all  of  which  even- 
tually will  be  reflected  in  higher  con- 
sumer prices  for  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  dismal 
picture  that  I  am  painting.  If  it  sounds 
depressing,  that  is  because  the  situation 
is  depressing. 

Yesterday's  meeting  and  this  report 
are  intended  to  help  alert  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  very  serious 
problems  being  experienced  right  now  in 
our  Nation's  agricultural  areas.  Unless 
steps  are  taken  soon  to  change  the  course 
of  our  economic  policy,  the  problem  will 
get  worse  and  will  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  national  economy. 

I  am  doing  everything  that  I  can  to 
impress  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  admhiistration  the  potentially 
disastrous  consequences  of  current  poli- 
cies. I  had  imdertaken  this  effort,  origi- 
nally, on  the  basis  of  what  I  knew  to  be 
the  situation  in  northwest  Iowa.  Yester- 
day's meeting  has  convinced  me  that  the 
problem  is  not  limited  to  my  State  of 
Iowa  and  requires  immediate  attentlra. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  ACT  OP  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  hazardous  waste  disposal  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  environmental 
problems  facing  this  country.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions oif  the  Commerce  Committee,  which 
I  chair,  started  looking  at  the  subject  in 
October  1978  and  subsequently  held  13 
days  of  hearings.  We  looked  into  the 
amount  of  hazardous  wastes  being  pro- 
duced annually  and  how  they  were  being 
disposed;  at  EPA's  enforcement  activi- 
ties under  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act;  and  at  the  deflclen- 
cies  of  existing  laws. 

Our  findings  were  distressing,  indeed. 
EPA  has  estimated  that  77  billion  pounds 
of  hazardous  waste  are  generated  each 
year,  but  that  only  10  percent  are  dis- 
posed of  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner.  Despite  those  scary  figures,  we 
found  that  EPA  had  not  taken  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
seriously:  EPA  had  requested  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  enforce  it  and  as  a  result 
were  2  years  late  in  promulgating  regu- 
lations. Further,  we  found  that  the  Con- 
gress had  not  considered  the  most  urgent 
matter — a  funding  mechanism  to  clean 
up  dangerous  existing  hazardous  waste 
sites.  And  we  found  that  the  generators 
of  hazardous  waste  had  been  lax,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  criminal  negli- 
gence, in  disposing  of  their  wastes.  In 
short,  we  found  more  than  enough  blame 
to  go  around. 

While  RCRA  regulations,  once  imple- 
mented, will  seek  to  regulate  hazardous 
waste  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  future 
Lo'e  Canals,  they  do  not  address  the 
dangers  posed  by  existing  sites  which 
threaten  the  environment  and  public 
health.  There  are  a  number  of  legislative 
approaches  being  considered  to  fill  the 
gap  in  the  regulation  of  hazardous  waste 
disposal.  Although  each  of  these  bills 
has  some  merit,  I  feel  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  offers  a  more  equita- 
ble solution  to  the  problem. 

My  bill  is  constructed  in  basically  three 
parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  creation 
of  a  rational  system  for  devising  prior- 
ities for  cleaning  up  dangerous  sites.  It 
calls  for  the  creation  of  an  inventory  of 
all  hazardous  wastes  in  the  United  States 
and  a  survey  of  present  hazardous  waste 
generation  practices.  Thereafter,  the  bill 
calls  for  the  development  of  State  prior- 
ities among  dangerous  sites  and  then 
Federal  priorities  among  all  the  danger- 
ous sites  in  the  country. 

The  second  major  part  of  the  bill 
deals  with  the  funding  mechanism. 
Where  site  owners  or  operators  or  waste 
generators  fail  to  cleanup  their  v/astes 
at  dangerous  sites.  States  would  be  au- 
thorized to  do  the  job,  with  the  Federal 
Government  providing  95  percent  of  the 
funds.  Unlike  other  bills,  which  would 
secure  these  funds  largely  from  a  fee 
system  on  either  waste  generators  or  the 
petrochemical  industry,  my  bill  would 
pay  for  the  initial  cost  of  cleanup  with 
Federal  funds.  A  fee  system  on  the  future 


cost  of  products  cannot  make  products 
used  in  the  past  bear  their  trust  costs. 
Moreover,  such  a  system  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  those  generators  who  have  fol- 
lowed safe  disposal  practices  and  would 
amount  to  the  substitution  of  a  regres- 
sive sales  tax  for  the  progressive  income 
tax  that  imderhes  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  national  problem  that 
should  be  solved  with  Federal  funds. 
Thereafter,  the  parties  responsible  for 
causing  the  dangerous  site  pro'olem  in 
the  first  place  would  be  strictly  liable 
for  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  cleanup. 

The  third  major  portion  of  the  bill 
would  provide  a  system  of  strict  liabiUty 
on  the  generators  of  hazardous  t\  aste  for 
any  wastes  generated  after  January  1, 
1980.  The  generators  would  be  liable  lor 
all  injuries  caused  by  these  wastes  so 
long  as  they  remained  hazardous.  This 
system  is  consistent  with  the  traditional 
tort  law  concept  that  people  who  deal 
with  ultrahazardous  activities  shall  bear 
the  burden  of  any  injuries  caused  by 
their   activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  just 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  hazardous 
waste  problem  will  not  go  away.  More- 
over, we  cannot  afford  to  put  off  dealing 
with  it.  So  far,  it  has  cost  some  $30 
million  just  to  contain  the  dumpsite 
problem  at  Love  Canal  in  Niagara,  N.Y. 
The  total  cost  of  cleanup  could  well  run 
over  $100  million  and  lawsuits  have  been 
filed  alleging  $3  billion  in  damages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee concluded  tliat  the  entire 
problem  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
Hooker  Co.  had  spent  $4  million,  in  to- 
day's dollars,  back  in  the  early  1950's 
to  dispose  of  the  waste  properly.  This  is 
truly  a  matter  of  "pay  me  now  or  pay 
me  later,"  and  just  the  economic  cost 
of  delay  could  be  many,  many  times 
the  cost  of  taking  action  now. 

For  the  benefit  of  interested  Members, 
I  am  including  the  following  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  my  legislation: 
Section-by-Section       Analysis       of       the 
Hazardous  Waste  Act  of  1980 

1.  Section  2  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Inventory  of  all  hazardous  waste 
sites — active  and  inactive — within  6  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
Each  owner  or  operator  would  be  required 
to  produce  the  relevant  information,  such 
as  the  location  of  the  site,  Its  contents  and 
the  nature  of  the  site.  The  section  seeks  to 
avoid  placing  unnecessarily  burdensome  and 
costly  obligations  on  the  site  owner  or  op- 
erator by  requiring  the  production  of  In- 
ventory information  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  known  to  the  responsible  party. 

The  State  or  the  Administrator  may  secure 
information  from  any  previous  owner  or  op- 
erator, any  transporter  or  any  generator 
where  the  present  owner  or  operator  either 
falls  to  supply  the  Information  or  supplied 
inadequate  information.  Such  a  system  is 
designed  to  provide  the  least  duplication  In 
securing  the  information. 

In  addition,  section  2  requires  the  produc- 
tion of  inventory  information  with  respect 
to  all  Federally-owned  and  state-owned  sites. 

2.  Section  3.  Survey  of  Hazardous  Waste 
Generation  Practices,  would  require  each 
generator  of  hazardous  waste  to  submit  a 
report  stating  the  quantities  and  character- 
istics of  the  waste  generated  over  the  past 
year  and  would  authorize  EPA  to  require 
generators  to  submit  annual  reports  pro- 
jecting the  quantities  and  characteristics  of 


hazardous  waste  expected  to  be  generated 
during  the  next  year. 

3.  Section  4  of  the  bUl  would  add  a  new 
part  to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  en- 
titled "Inactive  Hazardous  Waste  Sites."  It 
would  create  six  new  sections.  The  first — 
Section  3021,  Emergency  Action  and  Clean- 
up, consists  of  four  subsections. 

Subsection  (a).  Clean-Up  Priorities,  would 
require  the  states,  within  15  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  to  es- 
tablish priorities  among  the  Inactive  waste 
sites  In  their  states  for  cleaning  up  those  that 
present  or  may  present  a  substantial  threat 
to  public  health  or  the  environment.  These 
priorities  would  be  estabUsbed  pursitant  to 
EPA  regulations  and  would  be  revised  an- 
nually. 

Thereafter,  EPA  would  establish  clean-up 
priorities  for  sites  which  are  releasing,  or 
which  present  a  substantial  threat  of  releas- 
ing, hazardous  waste.  The  100  sites  deter- 
mlnted  by  EPA  as  presenting  the  greatest 
danger  to  public  health  and  safety  would  be 
designated  as  "top  priority  sites." 

Subsection  (b).  State  Clean-Up  Program, 
would  authorize  the  states  to  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  program  for  cleaning  up  In- 
active hazardous  waste  sites  that  present  or 
may  present  a  substantial  threat  to  public 
health  or  the  environment.  The  program 
could  include  (1)  emergency  action  to  con- 
tain and  abate  actual  or  threatened  releases: 

(2)  provision  of  alternative  water  suppUes; 

(3)  actions  to  mitigate  damages  to  or  to  re- 
store natural  resources:  (4)  and  (5)  actions 
to  Investigate  the  extent  of  contamination 
and  the  health  and  environmental  effects  of 
such  contamination:  (6)  temporary  reloca- 
tion of  residents;  (7)  least-cost  containment 
or  removal  consistent  with  a  permanent  rem- 
edy: and  (8)  monitoring  and  maintenance  of 
the  site. 

The  Administrator  would  approve  any  plan 
where  the  State  had  (1)  established  priori- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  EPA  regulations; 
(2)  adequate  authority  to  carry  out  the 
cleanup  actions;  (3)  agreed  to  monitor  any 
abandoned  sites  for  50  years;  and  (4)  made  a 
commitment  to  provide  adequate  facilities, 
including  for  treatment  and  incineration,  for 
the  disposal  of  waste  likely  to  be  generated 
in  the  State  over  the  next  20  yesjs. 

Subsection  (c) ,  Clean-Up  Authority,  would 
devise  a  system  for  cleaning  up  dangerous 
Inactive  sites.  The  owner  or  operator  of  a 
top  priority  site,  or  anyone  who  generated 
waste  that  Is  at  the  site,  would  be  given  the 
first  opportunity  to  clean-up  the  site  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  plan.  If  the  owner, 
operator  or  generator  failed  to  clean  up  the 
site,  the  State  would  clean  it  up  (with  an 
EPA  grant  for  95%  of  the  cost) .  If  the  owner, 
operator,  or  generator  and  the  State  did  not 
take  the  necesssiry  actions,  the  Administrator 
could  step  in  and  clean  up  the  site. 

The  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
make  clean-up  grants  to  the  states  for  two 
years,  regardless  of  whether  they  bad  a 
clean-up  program  in  effect  or  not.  "This  grace 
period  is  needed  to  cover  the  time  for  the 
collection  of  the  inventory,  the  State  estab- 
lishment of  priorities,  and  then  another  nine 
months  for  any  slippage.  After  the  two  year 
period,  only  states  that  had  plans  approved 
by  EPA  (having  established  priorities,  made  a 
commitment  to  monitor  abandoned  sites  for 
50  years,  and  a  commitment  to  provide  for 
adequate  sites  for  the  next  20  years)  would 
be  eligible  for  federal  funds  for  clean-up. 

EPA  could  use  15  r^  of  its  funds  to  clean- 
up dangerous  sites  that  are  discovered 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

4.  Section  3022.  National  Inactive  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Di^oeal  Site  Response  Plan,  re- 
quires the  President  to  revise  the  National 
Contingency  Plan,  established  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  with  a  new  section  to  deal 
with  the  clean-up  of  Inactive  hazardous 
waiste   sites.    The    plan    would   provide   for 
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3024,   Liability   for   f\inds   ex- 
I  leanup,  provides  for  a  new  sys- 
UabUlty  for  the  cost  of  clean- 
ivbo  generated  waste  at  the  site 
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10.  Section  3002B,  Fees  on  Generation  of 
Hazardous  Waste,  cre^Ues  a  fee  system  to  pay 
for  the  following  matters:  (1)  cost  of  state 
regulation  of  hazardous  waste;  (2)  victims 
of  waste  where  a  generator  who  has  been 
adjudicated  responsible  for  the  injury  can- 
not pay  the  full  damages:  and  (3)  payment 
to  victims  where  the  generator  is  not  respon- 
sible for  all  the  damages,  to  cover  situations 
where  the  source  of  the  injury  cannot  be  ful- 
ly attributed  to  known  generators. 

11.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
would  give  EPA  subpoena  authority  to  en- 
force BCRA. 

12.  Subsection  (e)  section  4  of  the  bill 
creates  a  grant  program  for  assistance  to 
State  attorneys  general  for  enforcement  of 
State  hazardous  waste  programs. 

13.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
creates  a  new  position  of  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Solid  Waste  In  EPA. 

14.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  4  of  the  bUl 
makes  several  changes  in  the  criminal 
penalties  section  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act.  First,  It  Increases  the 
potential  Jail  term  for  a  first  violation  of 
RCRA  from  one  year  to  five  and  the  max- 
imum term  for  a  second  offense  from  two 
years  to  ten.  Second,  it  creates  a  new  offense 
for  anyone  who  "transports,  treats,  stores, 
disposes  of,  or  otherwise  handles  any  hazard- 
ous waste  In  such  a  manner  as  places  any 
other  person  in  imminent  danger  of  death  or 
serious  bodily  Injury."  Finally,  this  subsec- 
tion would  make  the  criminal  act  of  any  cor- 
poration also  a  violation  by  the  individual 
director,  officer  or  agent  of  the  corporation 
who  authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  the 
acts  constituting  the  violation  If  such  per- 
son knew  or  had  reason  to  know  of  the  act.* 


BOB  WILSON:    FORRESTAL  AWARD 
WINNER  FOR  1979 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Oeerlin) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  came  to  Washington  in  1962,  Bob 
Wilson  had  been  here  for  10  years.  Since 
then,  we  have  together  represented  San 
Diego,  more  often  than  not  finding  our- 
■'elves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  political 
lence. 

Through  it  all,  however,  I  have  held 
Bob  in  great  personal  regard  and  listened 
with  respect  to  his  views — particularly 
to  those  on  national  defense,  his  area  of 
expertise  for  nearly  three  decades. 

We  all  know  that  the  announcement 
of  retirement  gives  a  poUtical  figure  extra 
freedom  to  voice  his  most  deeply  held 
beliefs  and  concerns.  In  this,  his  last 
year  in  the  House,  Bob  received  the  high- 
est award  of  the  National  Security  Indus- 
trial Association — the  James  Forrestal 
Award.  His  March  20  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion of  that  award  merits  the  close  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  body: 

The  MlUTART-POLrnCAL-lNDTTSTRIAL  COMPLEX 

(Speech  by  Hon.  Bob  Wilson) 
As  much  as  any  single  factor  .  .  .  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  a  country  determines 
its  ultimate  success  on  the  battlefield.  This 
was  true  to  such  a  degree  for  the  United 
States  during  World  War  Two,  that  Field 
Marshal  Rommel  observed  that  the  presence 
of  a  S^erman  tank  at  El  Alameln  In  1942  con- 
vinced him  that  Germany  could  not  defeat 
the  United  States.  He  realized  that  Germany 
couldn't  match  a  country  whose  industrial 
capacity  was  such  that  It  could  mobilize  .  .  . 
design  .  .  .  and  produce  In  quantity  an  ac- 
ceptable battle  tank  .  .  .  and  deliver  It  to 


the  front  lines  In  adequate  numbers  to  in- 
fluence a  battle  ...  in  less  than  eleven 
months. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  that  this  effort  wu 
accomplished  only  by  totally  redirecting 
civilian  priorities  ...  by  going  from  con- 
sumer needs  to  war  production.  But  never- 
theless, our  tremendous  ability  to  produce 
weapons  under  duress  has  developed  into  a 
piece  of  folklore  that  now  encourages  inac- 
tion because  .  .  .  "we  can  do  anything,  once 
the  chips  are  down  .  .  ."  Unfortunately,  time 
now  works  against  us,  given  the  high  state  of 
sophistication  and  technology  that  dictates 
the  demands  of  modern  warfare. 

But  what  Is  still  true  ...  is  that  you  are 
out  there.  You  who  plan  and  build  our  de- 
fense systems,  who  deliver  them  to  our  mili- 
tary and  who  give  us  that  edge  over  our 
adversaries.  You  comprise  our  military- 
industrial  complex. 

Sorry.  That's  an  Inaccurate  term.  It's 
about  the  only  thing  I  disagreed  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  on.  In  his  farewell  address 
of  1961,  he  coined  the  phrase,  "military- 
Industrial  complex,"  now  usually  referred  to 
in  derogatory  terms.  That  speech,  and  the 
phrase  It  contains  has  been  often  quoted 
.  .  .  and  misquoted.  Frankly,  I  think  he 
should  have  said,  "the  mllltary-politlcal-in- 
dustrlal  complex,"  for  we  on  Capitol  Hill 
.  .  .  the  politicians,  If  you  will,  have  as 
much.  If  not  more  Input  into  defense  budg- 
ets and  programs,  than  either  of  the  other 
two. 

Getting  back  to  what  President  Elsen- 
hower said.  It's  true  that  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  we  must  guard  against  the  ac- 
quisition of  unwarranted  influence,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military-indus- 
trial complex.  But  In  a  part  of  that  same 
speech,  that  Is  rarely  noted  and  hardly  ever 
quoted  by  critics  of  the  military  and  Indus- 
try, he  also  said,  "until  the  latest  of  our 
world  conflicts,  the  United  Stetes  had  no 
armaments  Industry.  American  makers  of 
plowshares  could  .  .  .  with  time  and  as  re- 
quired .  .  .  make  swords  as  well. 

"But  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency  im- 
provisation of  national  defense.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments industry  of  vast  proportions." 

I  don't  think  Ike  was  being  critical.  He  was 
warning  us  not  to  let  our  guard  down. 

IKE'S  DEFENSE  INITIATIVXS 

Let  me  remind  you  Just  a  bit  of  history. 
It  was  Elsenhower  who  .  .  .  more  than  any- 
one else  .  .  .  Introduced  America  to  Its 
present-day  defense  base,  both  philosophi- 
cally and  technologically.  It  was  during  his 
two  administrations  that  we  saw  our  mod- 
em strategic  position  established.  We  are 
still  living  under  the  protective  umbrella 
created  in  the  50's.  Ike's  administration 
started  or  built  most  of  the  B-47s,  the  B-52s, 
the  B-58S,  the  Century  series  fighter  aircraft, 
nuclear  submarine  .  .  .  and  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers.  As  to  missiles  .  .  .  look  at  the  Atlas- 
Centaur,  mtan  .  .  .  and  others.  Plus  the 
Polaris  and  Poseidon.  The  mainstay  of  our 
present  strategic  missile  system  ...  the 
Mlnuteman  .  .  .  was  a  product  of  that  same 
era. 

As  I  said,  the  predominant  part  of  our 
present  strategic  position  is  based  on  the 
mllitary-poUtlcal-industrlal  complex  started 
in  the  SO's. 

Elsenhower  realized  that  the  world  was 
progressing  too  fast,  and  that  technology 
had  gone  too  far  to  afford  us  the  luxury  of 
months  or  years  In  turning  from  peacetime 
production  to  a  wartime  footing.  He  knew 
In  1961  .  .  .  when  he  bid  us  farewell,  that 
the  world  had  changed,  and  that  the  age 
of  the  pushbutton  had  arrived.  But  I  don't 
think  he  foresaw  tha  extent  to  which  poU- 
tlcs  would  Impact  future  defense  procure- 
ment. 

0\ir   system   of   defense   production  has 
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always  been  based  on  Industry  and  the  mili- 
tary working  together,  with  politics  right 
In  the  middle.  It's  been  there  for  over  200 
years,  but  the  political  side  Is  often  over- 
looked when  considering  the  whole  procedure 
of  acquiring  new  weapon  systems. 

As  you  know,  article  one.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies  ...  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  .  .  .  and  to  write  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereof. 

That  puts  Congress  right  In  the  middle, 
between  you  as  suppliers  and  the  military 
as  the  ultimate  consiimer. 

But  this  fact  Is  often  overlooked.  It's  over- 
looked by  those  in  the  military  and  more 
often,  by  those  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  Our  system  of  defense  pro- 
curement often  wanders  from  pothole  to 
pothole  .  .  .  from  rut  to  rut.  This  occurs 
because  those  outside  of  the  Congress  often 
tend  to  look  to  the  near  term  for  solutions 
to  military  Imbalances  and  Inadequacies,  and 
only  philosophically  at  the  future. 

I  can  remember  In  1948  .  ..  four  years  be- 
fore I  came  to  Congress  .  .  .  President  Tru- 
man ...  on  an  economy  kick  .  .  .  vetoed 
the  start  of  the  Atlas  mlssUe.  He  vetoed  a 
75-mllllon  doUar  R.  &  D.  expenditure  for 
Atlas  missiles  that  Congerss  had  voted  .  .  . 
But  Congress  insisted  that  the  Atlas  ballistic 
missile  program  was  the  way  to  go  because 
of  similar  work  going  on  in  Russia.  So  Con- 
gress overrode  his  veto  .  .  .  but  Truman  still 
refused  to  spend  the  R.  &  D.  money. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  told  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  the  Air  Corps  that  a  48-wlng  Air 
Force  was  Inadequate,  and  voted  funds  to 
support  a  72-wlng  Air  Force.  The  money 
was  appropriated  .  .  .  again  after  a  veto  .  .  . 
but  Truman  also  refused  to  spend  It.  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  only  two  years 
later,  we  were  Involved  In  the  Korean  War, 
and  did  we  ever  need  airplanes.  And  not 
many  years  later,  the  Russians  proved  to  be 
equal  or  ahead  of  us  In  the  development 
of  the  ballistic  missile,  and  were  the  first 
ones  Into  space  with  sputnik. 

THE    PERTOEMANCE    OF    CONGBESS 

Now,  I  know  a  lot  of  people,  both  mili- 
tary and  clvUlan,  are  Inclined  to  look  down 
their  noses  at  Congress,  and  If  you  take  a 
look  at  us  Individually,  I  can  certainly  un- 
derstand why.  Very  few  of  vis  are  experts, 
compared  to  those  who  work  daUy  In  the 
areas  of  defense.  But.  conversely,  very  few 
of  those  outside  the  Congress  have  had  the 
opportunity  as  Mel  Price  and  I  have  had 
over  the  years,  to  listen  to  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses .  .  .  experts  on  both  sides  of  issue. 
Very  few  get  to  evaluate  which  side  Is  de- 
serving of  support.  Over  and  over  again,  we 
sit  and  listen  to  testimony,  and  then  func- 
tion more  or  less  like  a  Jury.  And  I  think 
we  make  some  very  good  decisions. 

Congress,  In  Its  collective  Judgment,  Is 
often  brighter  than  Its  parts.  We  generaUy 
end  up  with  a  consensus  which  baa  been 
proven  more  right  In  the  past  than  most  of 
the  experts,  and  will  continue  to  be  that 
way  In  the  future. 

For  example,  Congress  was  right  back  In 
the  days  of  the  nuclear  propulsion  contro- 
versy, when  the  Navy  was  less  than  enthusi- 
astic about  the  concept. 

Congress  pushed  nuclear  propulsion.  It 
supported  Admiral  Rlckover  and  the  Nauti- 
lus program  .  .  .  and  without  that  pushing, 
there  probably  wouldn't  be  nuclear  powered 
submarines  or  aircraft  carriers.  We  certainly 
wouldn't  have  the  Ttldent. 

You  saw  the  same  thing  happen  Just  last 
year  in  the  case  of  the  large-deck  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier.  It  was  vetoed  two 
years  ago,  but  Congress  revived  It  over  the 
objections  of  the  President  and  DOD.  Last 
year,  we  finally  approved  It.  Now,  some  of 
those  so-called  "sitting  ducks"  are  guarding 
our  sealanes  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 


I  dont  mean  to  Imply  that  the  OongieM 
rolls  over  and  plays  dead  when  someone 
comes  up  with  a  new  program.  You  aU  know 
that  this  IB  far  from  the  truth.  Believe  me, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  isnt  dedi- 
cated to  buying  all  the  guns  and  airplanes 
the  generals  or  admirals  want.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  buying  systems  at  the  most  eco- 
nomic rate.  If  we  don't  we  wind  up  wasting 
capability. 

Let's  say  we  buy  airplanes  at  a  rate  oi 
four  a  month,  when  the  most  economic  rate 
would  be  six  a  month.  The  administra- 
tion ...  or  Congress  .  .  .  can  say  .  .  .  and 
It's  done  .  .  .  that  for  that  one  year,  we 
saved  40-mllllon  dollars. 

But  If  you  look  out  over  the  life  of  the 
program,  the  Increased  costs  for  reducing 
production  would  have  financed  perhaps  ten 
more  airplanes.  Less  money  was  spent  dur- 
ing one  year  by  lowering  the  production 
rate.  But  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
wasted  those  ten  airplanes  already  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayer.  That's  a  loss  In  capabU- 
Ity  .  .  .  not  to  mention  a  waste  of  the  re- 
sources of  oxir  citizens.  Examples  like  this 
come  up  time  and  again.  And  that's  what 
the  Congress  has  to  consider  many  times 
when  It  adds  Items  back  Into  budgets.  It's 
not  adding  systems  because  the  mUltary 
wants  them  ...  or  manufacturers  want  to 
sell  them.  It  adds  them  because  that's  the 
most  economic  and  effective  course  to  fol- 
low. And  It  adds  them  on  because  we  have  a 
perspective  of  history  ...  an  innate  sense  of 
concern  .  .  .  probably  generated  by  those 
ViP's  .  .  .  our  constituents. 

THIS    YEAR'S   BUDGET 

Let  me  tell  you  about  what's  happening 
now  In  procurement  that  painfully  Ulus- 
trates  what  I've  been  saying.  The  adminis- 
tration says  that  we're  going  to  have  a  five 
per-cent-plus  real  growth  in  oiu:  defense 
structure  In  FY  81.  However,  this  Isn't  the 
case  with  our  procurement  of  conventional 
weapon  systems.  The  Soviets  are  well  ahead 
of  us  In  tanks,  and  numbers  of  aircraft  and 
ships  .  .  .  and  are  Increasing  their  lead  every 
day.  I  believe  this  five  per-cent  Increase  Is 
more  public  relations  .  .  .  than  real. 

Here's  what  I  mean.  Last  year,  the  admin- 
istration said  we  would  buy  106  A-10  close 
support  aircraft  at  5-polnt-8  million  apiece 
for  FY  81.  What  happened.  In  actual  fact, 
the  FY  81  budget  reveals  a  request  for  only 
60  A-lOs,  and  this  will  cause  the  price  of 
each  airplane  to  go  up  to  8-polnt-2  million 
each  ...  an  Increase  In  one  year's  time  of 
2-polnt-4  million  dollars. 

Last  year,  we  were  told  the  Air  Force  would 
buy  60  F-15  fighters  In  FY  81  at  17-polnt-9 
million  a  copy.  But  the  new  budget  asks  us 
to  procure  only  30  F-I5s  this  year,  which 
would  cause  the  price  of  each  aircraft  to 
Jump  to  24-polnt-5  million  each  ...  an  In- 
crease In  cost  of  6-point-6  million  dollars 
per  aircraft. 

Last  year,  the  administration  said  we 
would  procure  145  Blackhawk  utUlty  hell- 
copters  at  2-polnt-4  mUUon  each,  but  the 
actual  number  In  the  budget  now  Is 
eighty  .  .  .  and  the  delay  raises  the  unit 
price  to  3-polnt-8  million  each  ...  or  one- 
point-four  million  more  apiece. 

I^ast  year,  they  said  we'd  buy  212  Harm 
missiles  at  four  hundred  thousand  each. 
However,  the  budget  shows  they  plan  to  only 
buy  eighty,  which  raises  the  price  of  each 
missile  to  one-point-two  million.  That's 
three  times  the  price  for  each  one. 

This  stretch-out  process  Is  false  economy. 
It's  costing  us  billions  for  which  we  get 
nothing.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  continue  to 
Increase  their  lead  over  us.  I've  only  shown 
a  lew  examples  of  our  retarded  and  short- 
sighted procurement  policy.  There  are  many 
others. 

I've  been  told  by  world  leaders,  such  as 
President  Sadat  and  others,  that  there  is  no 
question  about  the  quality  of  our  military 


systems.  They  are  better  and  the  price  la 
right.  The  problem  Is  getting  them  on  time. 
But  the  military  usually  tends  to  want  too 
many  different  types  and  numbers,  and  as  a 
result,  we  don't  build  up  o\ur  inventory. 

The  Russians  make  one  aircraft  or  tank 
.  .  .  freeze  the  design  .  .  .  build  lots  of  them 
.  .  .  then  make  another.  Improved  model  .  .  . 
freeze  that  design  .  .  .  and  grind  them  out . . . 
all  the  while  getting  those  airplanes  and 
tanks  Into  the  Inventory  of  their  forces  or 
their  clients. 

PLANNING   FOR   THE   rUTURE 

Sometimes  I  think  we  try  too  hard  to 
stretch  out  and  improve  old  systems,  rather 
than  build  new  ones  as  they  come  along. 
The  B-52  comes  readily  to  mind.  It's  been 
aroimd  since  the  mld-SOs.  We  still  have  It 
and  are  modifying  It  again,  with  no  other 
manned  bomber  system  on  the  horizon,  ex- 
cept for  the  B-1.  Most  B-S2s  are  older  than 
the  pilots  fiying  them. 

Try  to  get  those  pUots  Into  a  1950  auto- 
mobile, and  youll  have  a  fight  on  your  hands. 
I've  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  B-1  since 
its  Inception,  and  still  am.  It's  the  only  pos- 
sibility we've  got  right  now  for  a  replace- 
ment to  the  B-52.  If  we  wait  for  the  military 
to  come  up  with  a  better  Idea,  our  B-52s,  and 
the  crews  that  fly  them,  will  really  be  on 
hard  times  .  .  .  and  we  could  be  in  trouble 
for  want  of  a  manned,  penetrating  bomber. 
It's  been  often  said  the  President  proposes, 
but  Congress  disposes.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
this  year  we'll  be  disposed  to  add  systems 
back  Into  the  President's  request,  not  only 
because  we  believe  that  It's  the  best  thing  to 
do  In  the  long  run  for  holding  the  line  on 
cost  .  .  .  but  also  that  it's  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  do  so. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittees  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Price,  Chairman 
Ichord,  and  Chairman  Bennett  have  prelimi- 
narily voted  yesterday  and  today  on  substan- 
tial Increases  In  many  of  the  programs  I  have 
mentioned,  and  others,  too.  We  In  Congress 
are  aslclng  for  billions  more  In  weapon  sys- 
tems now  .  .  .  not  next  year. 

We  see  the  war  clouds  gathering  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  we  want  our  country 
strong,  as  the  best  means  to  guarantee  a 
peaceful  future.  The  billions  we  have  voted 
In  subcommittee  this  week  have  a  tough  row 
to  hoe  .  .  .  through  the  Budget  Committees 
.  .  .  the  Appropriations  Committees,  and  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  But  somehow  I  feel 
the  people  of  our  Nation  will  encourage  us 
on.  The  people  are  often  ahead  of  all  of  us 
.  .  .  they  don't  want  us  ever  to  be  second- 
best  In  national  defense. 

Aa  you  can  see.  I've  been  proud  to  be  In 
Ck>ngre8s.  It's  a  group  of  quite  ordinary 
people  who  collectively  are  capable  of  quite 
extraordinary  Judgment.  That's  the  genius  of 
America.  I  certainly  don't  aigree  with  many 
things  that  the  Congress  does,  and  certainly 
can't  guarantee  that  we're  always  right.  But 
my  point  is,  don't  downgrade  the  Importance 
of  political  Input  and  decision.  Congress  has 
been  very  much  on  the  side  of  a  strong 
America,  and  it  still  Is.  It's  Just  that  we  all 
have  different  Ideas  .  .  .  different  views  .  .  . 
of  what  constitutes  a  strong  America  .  .  . 
and  how  to  go  about  the  process  of  assuring 
ourselves  of  the  maintenance  of  that 
strength. 

Throughout  our  history,  Industrialists  .  .  . 
and  politicians  .  .  .  and  soldiers  have  had 
their  differences,  and  never  more  so  than  in 
this  area  of  national  defense.  But  our  coun- 
try is  still  free  .  .  .  and  that  must  say  some- 
tULng  about  the  courses  of  action  that  we 
pursue.  Numerous  times  In  our  past,  our 
country  has  been  challenged,  and  each  time 
we  have  risen  to  that  challenge  and  have 
come  out  on  top. 

The  challenge  that  faces  us  now  is  no  less 
demanding  ...  no  less  dangerous.  I  am  deep- 
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THE  COALITION  ON  CHILDREN  AND 
TELEVISION 

The  sriEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
(  rder  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
California  (Mr.  CoRHAN)    is 
for  5  minutes. 
cqRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
time  to  commend  a  very 
California  organization,  the 
on    Children   and    Television 
director,  Alice  Aspen  March, 
was  organized  in  1977  for  the 
monitoring  and  evaluating 
and    commercials     directed 
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in  this  area  and  to  mo- 
ions  and  programers  to  up- 
quality   and   scheduling   of 
programs. 
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Speiker,  television  is  a  powerful 

particularly  when  directed  at  the 

minds  of  children.  By  the 
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pro  tempore.  Under  a 
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INew  York    (Mr.  Wolff)    Is 

15  minutes. 

WOLlT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
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we  must  seek  out  all  potential  energy 
sources  through  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy  that  is  both  economically  and  en- 
vironmentally sound.  Two  options  which 
should  be  included  in  our  energy  arsenal 
are  the  utilization  of  coal-oil  mixtures 
in  industrial  and  utility  applications  and 
the  further  harnessing  of  the  untapped 
hydroelectric  potential  of  this  country's 
rivers  and  streams. 

Coal  is  often  cited  as  an  obvious  choice 
of  an  alternate  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  by  our  Nation's  industries  and 
utiUties.  Recent,  dramatic  increases  in 
the  price  of  imported  oil  and  the  crises  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  have 
given  new  urgency  to  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  hasten  the  conversion 
from  oil  to  coal. 

Often  overlooked,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  at  many  of  our  oil-burning  facilities 
a  complete  conversion  from  oil  to  coal  is 
not  only  a  costly  investment  but  also  a 
very  time-consuming  process.  The  cur- 
rent  effort   by   this    administration   to 
force  specific  utilities  to  make  such  a 
conversion  will  in  many  instances  require 
up  to  8  years  before  the  maze  of  EPA 
rules,  Clean  Air  Act  provisions  and  con- 
struction permits  have  been  negotiated. 
Moreover,  the  mode  of  coal  burning  that 
is  chosen  today  may  well  be  inappro- 
priate in  only  a  few  short  years.  Progress 
is  being  made  in  the  development  of  new, 
less  problematic  coal  technologies  such 
as  coal  liquids  and  fluidized  bed  com- 
bustion. If,  as  seems  likely,  these  or  other 
new  methods  of  coal  utilization  can  be 
applied  commercially  in  a  few  years,  the 
conventional  modes  of  burning  coal  will, 
in  retrospect,  look  like  a  poor  investment. 
An  interim  solution  is  required,  there- 
fore, that  will  permit  a  quick  reduction 
in  petroleum  use  without  costly,  time- 
consuming    alterations    to   the   power- 
plant.  Fortunately,  such  a  technology  is 
available  to  many  oil-burning  power- 
plants  in  the  form  of  coal-oil  mixtures 
(COM)    which  combine  pulverized  coal 
with  oil.  The  recent  surge  in  oil  prices 
leaves  little  doubt  that  COM  is  a  cost- 
effective  alternative  to  100  percent  oil 
burning.  A  conversion  to  COM  can  be 
achieved  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
in  contrast  to  the  5-  to  10-year  period 
required  by  a  total  conversion  to  coal. 
Nor  are  the  environmental  problems  as 
formidable  if  coal-oil  mixtures  are  used. 
Pollutants  can  be  reduced  significantly 
by  adjusting  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
coal  in  the  mixture.  In  fact,  COM  may 
prove  to  be  a  more  effective  means  of 
pollution  control  than  current  "scrub- 
ber" technologies. 

Coal-oil  mixtures  do  cause  slight  re- 
ductions in  powerplant  performance  and 
the  need  for  further  monitoring  and 
feasibility  studies  continues.  But  these 
are  not  great  obstacles  in  light  of  the 
tremendous  savings  in  oil  imports — pos- 
sibly more  than  1  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day— that  could  be  achieved  in  a 
short  time  period  with  far  less  cost  and 
risk  than  conventional,  total-convnrsion 
schemes. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  will  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  conversion  of  electricity-produc- 
ing powerplants  to  coal-oil  mixtures  in 
three  ways.  First,  it  wUl  permit  the 
President  to  expedite  the  environmental 


compliance  process  for  coal-oil  mixture 
conversions  when  the  mixtures  can  be 
determined  to  be  no  more  ptriluting  than 
the  previously-used  petroleum  energy 
source.  Second,  it  will  ensure  that  the 
federaUy  regulated  ratio  of  coal  to  oil  in 
the  mixture  chosen  by  a  utility  cannot 
be  altered  arbitrarily  for  a  period  of  15 
years  after  the  conversion  has  been 
made.  Finally,  in  the  event  of  a  national 
shortage  of  fuel  oil,  producers  of  coal- 
oU  mixtures  and  their  utiUty  and  indus- 
trial customers  should  be  assured  of  a 
continuing  supply.  Therefore,  this  legis- 
lation will  give  the  President  authority 
to  allocate  fuel  oil  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  coal-oil  mixtures  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  measure 
does  not  alter  existing  environmental  law 
nor  does  it  require  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated. Its  effect  will  be  to  ease  the  diffi- 
culties of  converting  to  coal-oil  mixtures 
without  derogation  of  important  envi- 
ronmental standards. 

During  the  mid-1930's.  hydroelectric 
power  suppUed  about  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  generation  power.  Hydro- 
electric was  also  used  to  supply  power  to 
many  of  the  industrial  complexes  in  the 
Northeast.  But  as  the  cost  of  fossil  fuels 
became  cheaper,  the  contributions  of 
this  source  decreased  steadily.  In  the 
early  1960's,  only  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  supply  was  produced  from 
hydro  while  dipping  to  only  15  percent 
m  1978. 

Hydropower  is  quickly  becoming  an 
energy    source    whose    time   has   come 
agam.  Many  of  the  problems  which  lead 
to  the  decline  in  the  use  of  hydropower 
have  now  been  mmimized.  The  recent 
price  hikes  of  OPEC  oU  and  other  fossil 
fuels  are  now  making  hydropower  in- 
creasingly attractive  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics. Hydroelectric  powerplants  de- 
pend on  a  renewable  resource  and  there- 
fore the  dangers  of  shortages  in  supply 
are  reduced.  The  technology  for  devel- 
oping hydropower  is  readily  available 
for  all  types  and  sizes  of  power  faculties. 
Furthermore,    the    environmental    bar- 
riers which  tend  to  impede  the  progress 
of  a  hydroproject  are  easier  to  address 
Studies  conducted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counthig    Office,    the    Department    of 
Energy,  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers all  conclude  that  the  hydropower 
potential  at  existing  dams,  if  developed, 
could  save  this  country  thousands  of 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  whUe  at  the  same 
time  providing  another  alternative  to  the 
dangerous  dependence  on  nuclear  power. 
The  Army  Corps  study  projected  that  by 
installing  generating  facilities  at  existing 
dams,  generated  power  could  reach  as 
high  as  5,550  megawatts  and  thus  rapid 
development  is  warranted. 

Congress  recently  recognized  the  add- 
ed potential  hydropower  had  to  offer. 
Title  IV  of  the  Public  Utilities  Regula- 
tory PoUcies  Act  of  1978  established  a 
loan  program  for  small  hydroelectric 
power  projects.  Loans  for  the  program 
are  to  be  used  for  feasibUlty  studies  and 
project  costs.  I  believe  this  program, 
with  adequate  funding  and  proper  ad- 
ministration, could  get  this  country  mov- 
hig  in  the  right  direction. 

More  needs  to  be  done.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  further 
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Incentives  to  develop  hydropower.  One 
of  the  bills  would  establish  a  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  microhydroelectric  equipment.  Mi- 
crohydroelectric  equipment  is  capable 
of  producing  not  more  than  100  kilo- 
watts of  installed  capacity.  The  loan 
would  be  used  to  encourage  individuals, 
municipalities,  electric  cooperatives,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  to  undertake  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  the  equip- 
ment at  existing  dams  or  In  areas  where 
the  stream  flow  is  capable  of  producing 
electricity. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  that 
would  allow  a  tax  credit  for  micro- 
hydroelectric  equipment.  My  amendment 
to  section  44c  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  allow  for  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy property  to  be  included  as  a  "Re- 
newable energy  source  property"  thus 
making  these  properties  eligible  for  a 
residential  energy  credit. 

I  am  also  proposing  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
exempt  power  projects  with  installed  ca- 
pacity of  less  than  100  kilowatts  from 
having  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

Finally,  I  am  proposing  an  expansion 
of  the  allowable  power  capacity  of  dsuns 
for  eligibility  under  the  small  hydroelec- 
tric power  project  program.  By  increas- 
ing the  allowable  capacity  to  100.000  kil- 
owatts, a  number  of  good  sites  would 
then  be  eligible  for  development. 

I  believe  these  two  steps— facilitating 
the  use  of  coal  oil  mixtures  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  small  hydroelectric 
systems — ^will  do  a  great  deal  toward  les- 
sening our  dependence  on  oil.  This  is  a 
particular  concern  for  the  residents  of 
Long  Island  and  New  York  State  as  a 
whole.  Most  of  the  powerplants  in  New 
York  bum  oil  to  produce  electricity. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  potential 
for  hydropower  development  in  upstate 
New  York.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  join  me  hi  calUng  for  fur- 
ther steps  to  keep  these  Important  en- 
ergy options  open.* 


makers  to  improve  their  average  fuel 
economies  at  an  earlier  date. 

Second,  this  bill  is  intended  to  spur 
domestic  employment  levels  by  encour- 
aging foreign  manufacturers  to  produce 
their  cars  domestically  by  permitting 
such  manufacturers  to  count  their  for- 
eign and  domestic  fleets  together  for  fuel 
economy  purposes,  provided  only  that 
their  domestic  production  began  after 
1975. 

Finally,  this  bill  permits  domestic  auto 
manufacturers  to  include  up  to  150,000 
foreign-produced  cars  in  their  domestic 
fleets  for  fuel  economy  purposes  provided 
those  cars  are  manufactured  domesti- 
cally with  3  years.  This  provision  ac- 
cordingly offers  twin  beneflts:  It  facili- 
tates comphance  with  the  fuel  economy 
standards  by  the  hard-pressed  domestic 
auto  industry,  while  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  an  increase  in  domestic 
employment  and  production  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  with  mani- 
fold consumer  beneflts — it  improves  fuel 
conservation  and  it  increases  domestic 
emplojrment  levels.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  strong  support  to  this  bill.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  March  26,  27,  and  28, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Chappkll,  for  March  27  and  28,  on 
account  of  official  business  in  district. 

Mr.  Kindness  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  after  3  pjn.,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


AUTOMOTIVE  FUEL  CONSERVATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  hitended  to  improve 
automotive  fuel  conservation  while  at  the 
same  time  both  facilitathig  compliance 
by  auto  manufacturers  with  the  Nation's 
fuel  economy  standards  and  encourag- 
ing increases  in  the  number  of  cars  pro- 
duced domesticEdly  by  foreign  carmakers. 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  so  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  can  ap- 
propriately consider  these  significant 
consumer  beneflts. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  bill's  key 
provisions.  First  and  foremost,  this  bill 
will  Improve  automotive  fuel  conserva- 
tion by  extending  from  1  to  3  years  the 
carryforward /carryback  periods  for  the 
use  of  fuel  economy  credits  by  auto  man- 
ufacturers— thereby    encouitigixig    car- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marriott)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Hansen,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Drinan)  to  revise  smd  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntinzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRBiAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHEtJER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  QUATLE. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClosket. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  flve  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Drinan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dodd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  LtTNDINE. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Fauntrot. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Van  Deeruh. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Harkin. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marriott)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Syhms  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  efficient  use 
of  wood  and  wood  residues  through  pUot 
projects  and  demonstrations  and  a  pUot 
wood  utilization  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1615.  An  act  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  Bicentennial  medals. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  COTunit- 
tee  on  House  AdministraticMi,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

KR.  24.  An  act  to  Improve  budget  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  control  by  revising 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  ComptroUer 
General  and  the  Inspectors  a«n«ral  of  the 
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of  Energy  and  Health,  Educa- 
Velfare,  and  for  other  purposes; 
3.  An  act  to  authorize  apppropria- 
envlronmental  research,  develop- 
demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  year 
:  or  other  purposes; 

An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
related to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978; 
An  act  to  restore  to  the  Shlv- 
,  Koosharem,  and  Indian  Peaks 
>alute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with 
the  Cedar  City  Bank  of  Palute 
Utah,  to  restore  or  confirm,  the 
relationship,  to  restore  to  mem- 
s4ch   bands  those  Federal   services 
furnished  to  American  Indian 
1  eason  of  such  trust  relationship, 
'  er  purposes; 
463.  Joint  resolution  designating 
f  October  5  through  October  11. 
I^tlonal  Diabetes  Week";  and 
514.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ids  available  by  transfer  for  the 
ending  September  30,    1980,   for 
Trade  Commission. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DRlNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
House  do  1  low  adjourn. 

The  mol  ion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clcck  and  43  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adji  lumed  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, Marcp  27,  1980,  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
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3915.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3916.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  progress  in  formulating  average 
automotive  fuel  economy  standards,  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(a)  (2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act.  as 
amended  (89  Stat.  902) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3917.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Energy  InformaUon  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  reports 
for  the  month  of  December  1979,  on  changes 
in  market  shares  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  of  retail  gasoline,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)  (2)(  A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3918.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  for  appointment  and  compensation 
of  experts  and  consultants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

3919.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation,  covering  fiscal  year  1978,  pur- 
suant to  section  4008  of  Public  Law  93-406; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  609.  Resolu- 
tion approving  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  report  accompanying  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  (Rept.  No.  96-855).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  In  the  matter  of  Represent- 
ative Daniel  J.  Flood  (Rept.  No.  96-856) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GIAIMO:  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307.  Concur- 
rent resolution  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  (Rept. 
No.  96-857).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILIf  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Underclause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xxn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Wtlk)  : 

H.R.  6928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 

Lending  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts- 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMETER: 
H.R.  6929.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  uniform  the 
capitation  grant  requirements  for  schools 
of  optometry;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr 
DiMGELx,,    Mr.    Rahali,,   Mr.    BEvnj, 
Mr.   Applegate,  Mr.   Kogovsek,  Mr 
EB'rEL,  Mr.  Wamplee,  Mr.  Price,  Mr 
CUNCEB.   Mr.   McDaoe,   Mr.   MoLto- 
HAN,    Mr.    Williams    of    Ohio,   Mr 
Hubbard,   Mr.   Mttbtha,   Mr.   Yotmo 
Of     Alaska,     Mr.     Bvchanan.     Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr 
Bailet)  : 
H.R.  6930.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  conversion 
by  certain  existing  electric  powerplants  from 
the  use  of  oil  to  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel,  and  to  conserve  oU  and  natural  gas  used 
by   other    powerplants,    and    to   assist    the 
ratepayers  of  the  electric  utilities  Involved 
In  reducing   the   coets   of   conversion   and 
Insuring    that   petroleum   and    natural   gas 
eoets  are  reasonable;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  6931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
an  inventory  of  hazardous  waste  sites-   to 
clean  up  dangerous  inactive  sites;  to  estob- 
llsh    provisions    for    the    management    of 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites;   to  provide 
for  the  llabiUty  of  hazardous  waste  genera- 
tors for  Injuries  caused  by  their  hazardous 
waste;  to  impose  fees  on  such  generators  to 
be  used  for  assisting  States  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hazardous  waste  and  for  compen- 
sating persons  for  damages  resulting  from 
liazardous  waste  where  recovery  is  not  pos- 
ait>ie    from    the   generator;    to   provide   for 
subpena  authority  respecting  waste;  to  pro- 
vide  funds   to  State  attorneys  general  for 
enforcement   of   the   Solid    Waste    Disposal 
Act;  to  strengthen  the  criminal  penalties  in 
such   act;    and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HJl.  6932.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation payable  to  veterans  who  have  lost  or 
lost  the  use  of  both  upper  extremities  as 
the  result  of  a  service-connected  dlsabilltv 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himseU 
Mr.  RoDiNo.  and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H.R   6933.  A  bill  entitled:  "To  Amend  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Laws";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  6934.  A  biU  entitled:  "The  Computer 
Software    Copyright   Act   of    1980";    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6935.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  Federal 
income   tax   certain  subsistence   allowances 
received  by  State  police  officers  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ■' 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  6936.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  from  promulgating  any  Federal 
emergency  energy  conservation  plan  which 
would  restrict  recreational  boating;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California)   (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  6937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials   Transportation   Act   to   authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Public   Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  6938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  6939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
xmder  age  56  to  elect  the  one-time  exclusion 
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of  gain  from  sale  of  principal  residence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    WAXMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 

GORE,   Mr.   Mottl,   Mr.  Carter,   Mr. 

Preter,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Walgren, 

Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Le- 

LAND,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Murpht 

of  New  York) : 

HJl.  6940.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 

Riod,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  strengthen 

the  authority  tuider  that  act  to  assure  the 

safety  and  nutrition  of  infant  formulas;  to 

the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

(Commerce.  

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  6941.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4067  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  define  further  the 
circumstances  under  which  certain  aliens 
within  the  United  States  may  be  treated  as 
alien  enemies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  DiGGs,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Habmlton,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.   Tatron,   Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  BircHANAN,  and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
HJl.  6942.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  International 
security    and    development    assistance,    the 
Peace  Corps,  and  refugee  assistance,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJB.  6943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
t>eneflt  consumers  by  encoursiging  automo- 
tive fuel  conservation  through  extending  the 
carryover  and  carryback  periods  for  fuel 
economy  credits  earned  by  manufacturers,  to 
encourage  increases  in  the  amount  of  labor 
and  materials  added  In  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles by  foreign  manufacturers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SNYDER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,   Mr.  Taylor,   Mr.   Stange- 
LANo,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.   KvANS  of   Georgia,   Mr.   Mottl, 
Mr.   Davis   of   South   Carolina,   Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  and  Mr.  Sebelhts)  : 
H.R.  6944.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  charge  interest  at  a  rate  which  is  greater 
than  10  percent  per  annum  on  loans  exceed- 
ing (300,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C3om- 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Public  UtUltles  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  to  expand  the  allowable  power  capacity 
of  dams  at  which  small  hydroelectric  power 
projects  may  be  undertaken;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  that  a  person  may 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  power 
project  which  has  not  more  than  100  kilo- 
watts of  Installed  capacity  without  obtaining 
a  license  from  the  Federal  Energy  RegxUatory 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6947.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  ex- 
pedite conversions  from  the  use  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  to  the  use  of  mixtures  of 
petroleum  and  coal  or  other  alternate  fuels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6948.  A  bill  to  establish  a  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
microhydroelectric  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HH.  6949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  micro- 


hydroelectrtr  energy  property  wlU  be  eligible 
lor  tne  resiuentiai  energy  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
bvMr  WtUiTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  making  addi- 
tional tunas  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemoer  30,  1980,  for  the 
Selective  Service  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
KJ.  Res.  622.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  transfer  of  funds  for  the  disaster  loan 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Bevhx,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.     Broyhill,     Mr.     Carter,     Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Robert 
W.    Daniel,    Jr.,    Mr.    Devine,    Mr. 
DOBNAN,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fish,  Bdr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lorr, 
Mr.   LuKEN,   Mr.   Mitchell  of   New 
York,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.    Nichols,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr. 
Pashatan,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Por-ter, 
Mr.  Regttla,  Mr.  Royer,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.    Sebelius,    Mr.    Solomon,    Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.    Whtttaker,    Mr.    Williams    of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida) : 
H.J.  Res.  523.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day In  February  of  each  year  as  "National 
Patriotism  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   WHl'lTKN: 
H.J.  Res.  524.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc., 
to  erect  a  memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  BOWKN,  Mr.  Broom- 
FIFLD.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr. 
EvAiTs  Of  Delaware,  Mr.  Fart,  Mra. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Oooolino, 
Mr.  Htde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Briiw,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOwsKi,    Mr.    Winn,    and    Mr.    Za- 

BLOCKI)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  308.  Concvirrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  making  full  use 
of  its  potential  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  Radio  Liberty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIAIB 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

396.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative 
to  banning  the  slaughter  of  harp  seal  pups; 
to   the   Committee   on   Foreign    Affairs. 

397.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relaUve  to  Northern 
Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

398.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  Federal 
lands  pyollcy:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

399.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Court, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
urging   the   Congress   to   enact   legislation 


amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  unborn; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTI(»IB 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 
Mr.    HANSEN    introduced    a    bUl     (HA. 
6960),    for   the    relief   of   Mrs.    William   V. 
Wong,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  654 :  Mr.  Jenrette. 

H.R.  810:  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 

H.R.  3345:  Mr.  FORO  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5140:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hn.i.TB. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

HJl.  6461:  Mr.  Garnet,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  6587:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Dixon,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Dabchls,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Seiberling. 

HJi.  6612 :  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Ooldwatss. 

H.R.  6675:  Mr.  Ratchforo. 

H.R.  6722:  Mr.  Bailet,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr. 
Carnet,  Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr. 
Douchertt,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Callfomla,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  TLomio. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mur- 
pht of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ox- 
tinger,  Mr.  PSEYER,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Ms.  Mikulski  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  UUnois. 

'B.J.  Res.  507:  Mrs.  FSnwick,  Mr.  Oold- 
WATER.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Marks,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Pashatan.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Patji., 
Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr.  Winn. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6837 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
— Page  34.  renumber  sections  216-231  as  sec- 
tions 216-222  and  Insert  the  following  lan- 
guage as  section  215. 

Sec  215.  Section  605  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  825)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  Purchase  of  Esskktial  Fropertixs  for 
Common  Carrier  Service. — (1)  Notwith- 
standing subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of  this 
section  (other  than  subsections  (b)  (3)  and 
(d)(3)),  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
applications  are  filed,  immediately  purchase 
not  less  than  t25.000.000  in  redeemable  pref- 
erence shares,  bonds,  or  trustee  certificates 
convertible  to  redeemable  preference  shares 
under  this  section  as  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  properties  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  by  responsible  noncarrler  entitles 
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entlt  es 


to  be  used 
Such 

limited   to 
composed  ot 
way  labor  oi 
and  shipper 
which    wish  s 
Rock  Island 
feasloie 
ership  with 
the 

submitted 
June  1,  1980 
tary  shall 


emf  loyee 


associati  on 
Id 
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or  common  carrier  rail  service. 

may    include,    but    are    not 

an   association   or   associations 

representatives  of  national  rall- 

r^anizatlons,  employee  coalitions, 

(or  any  combination  thereof) 

to   acquire   and   rehabilitate 

Railroad  lines  pursuant  to  a 

or  employee-shipper  own- 

the  property  being  acquired  by 

.  Such  business  plan  shall  be 

the   Secretary   on   or   before 

or  such  later  date  as  the  Secre- 

advlsable.  For  purposes  of 
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this  subsection,  the  term  'railroads'  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  responsible  noncarrier  entities. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  purchase 
applications  filed  with  the  Commission  prior 
to  June  1,  1980. 

"(2)  The  loan  shall  be  granted  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  insure  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  financially  capable  of  making 
the  requisite  Interest  and  principal  payments 
without  a  drain  on  its  financial  resources: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  insure  that 
all  Indebtedness  under  this  section  is 
secured." 


— Page  34,  line  17,  after  the  word  section, 
strike  the  period  and  insert  ";  Provided,  That 
with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  line  between  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  no 
such  disposition  shall  take  place  for  an 
eighteen-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  further,  in 
no  case  during  that  period  shall  the  Secre- 
tary approve  a  disposition  of  said  portion 
of  the  rail  line  or  related  facility  to  any  en- 
tity not  engaged  in  the  business  of,  or 
formed  for,  the  purpose  of  operating  a  rail- 
road. 
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NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  new  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  J  980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  passage  of  1  year  since 
the  accident  at  the  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  powerplant  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  already  seen  a  great  deal  of 
media  attention  to  this  anniversary, 
mostly  speculating  whether  the  nucle- 
ar industry  can  sxirvive  the  accident 
and  its  aftermath. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
an  understanding  of  the  progress  the 
industry  has  made  in  understanding 
what  happened  at  Three  Mile  Island 
and  implementing  the. lessons  learned. 
This  industry  is  an  important  part  of 
our  total  energy  picture— furnishing 
about  13  percent  of  our  Nation's  elec- 
tricity. The  completion  of  the  90  or  so 
nuclear  powerplants  under  construc- 
tion is  vital  to  the  lessening  of  our  de- 
pendency on  foreign  oil.  The  following 
is  a  sununary  of  the  industry's  report 
to  President  Carter  on  the  major,  sub- 
stantive steps  it  has  taken  to  make 
sure  that  nuclear  safety  be  enhanced 
over  and  above  the  industry's  already 
unsurpassed  saiety  record. 

SmaUST  AMD  COIfCLOSIOIlS 

The  year  since  the  Three  Mile  Island  acci- 
dent has  been  a  watershed  period  not  only 
(or  nucleu-  power,  but  for  all  energy  in  the 
United  States.  A  series  of  dramatic  events 
has  demonstrated  the  fragility  of  cur 
energy  supply  system— meaning  the  fragil- 
ity of  our  economy  and  basic  way  of  life. 

The  electric  energy  industry  believes  that 
there  are  five  over-riding  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  ttie  past  12  monttu: 

1.  Three  Mile  Island  was  a  serious— but 
not  highly  dangerous— accident.  Official  re- 
ports since  then  tiave  shown  that  many  of 
the  fears  at  the  time  were  based  largely  on 
misinformation.  The  unmatched  public 
safety  record  of  nuclear  power  after  more 
than  25  years  of  commercial  experience  and 
almost  450  cumulative  years  of  power  reac- 
tor operation  remains  intact. 

2.  The  n.8.  electric  power  industry  re- 
sponded quickly  and  forcef uUy  to  the  acci- 
dent, revising  procedures  and  training  in  nu- 
clear power  plants,  making  indicated  equip- 
ment changes  and  establishing  major  new 
organizations  to  correct  the  inadequacies  in- 
dicated by  the  accident.  As  a  result,  nuclear 
power  plants  today  are  even  safer  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

3.  Other  energy  developments  during  the 
past  year— long  gas  lines,  substantially 
higher  prices  for  oil  and  gasoline  and  the 
ominous  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East— have 
demonstrated  the  serious  dangers  tied  to 
our  heavy  dependence  on  imported  oil  and 
the  rislu  of  not  developing  nuclear  power. 

4.  Several  major  new  energy  policy  stud- 
ies-^by  such  expert  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  Resources 
for  the  Future— have  emphasized  the  press- 


ing need  to  move  ahead  with  our  only  logi- 
cal energy  strategy:  oonsenrtnc  energy  and 
developing  all  existing  U.8.  reaouieea,  mean- 
ing lugely  coal  and  nuclear  power. 

5.  The  national  energy  direction— whether 
by  deliberate  policy  or  drift— has  taken  us 
farther  away  from  domestic  energy  adequa- 
cy rather  than  closer  to  it.  We  must  remove 
the  roadblocks  to  the  development  of  do- 
mestic energy  supply. 

The  electric  power  industry  believes  that 
its  response  to  the  Three  Mfle  Island  aed- 
dent  is  particularly  notable.  It  was  unprec- 
edented both  in  scope  and  speed. 

The  electric  utility  industry  is  composed 
of  more  than  2000  separate  and  independ- 
ent entitles  which  generate,  transmit  and 
distribute  electrical  energy  to  customers. 
The  "nuclear  industry"  Includes  many  hun- 
dreds of  additional  organizations  which 
study,  design,  manufacture,  construct,  main- 
tain arid  service  nuclear  plants  and  compo- 
nents, many  of  them  on  an  international 
scale. 

In  the  year  since  the  March  28, 1979  acci- 
dent at  the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  plant 
(TMI)  In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  enlisted  the 
support  of  and.  in  the  case  of  those  with 
direct  nuclear  involvement,  the  participa- 
tion by  the  broadly  diverse  electric  utility 
and  nuclear  Industries  in  the  response  to 
TMI.  Executives  and  technical  nuclear  per- 
sonnel numbering  In  the  hundreds  have 
been  directly  Involved  In  this  coordinated 
effort  (not  counting  those  activities  carried 
on  by  individual  nuclear  utilities)  and  the 
man-hours  expended  run  into  many  thou- 
sands. 

Under  the  general  supervision  and  coordi- 
nation of  an  eight-man  committee  of  top  ex- 
ecutives representing  investor-owned  utili- 
ties, local  and  state  govemmentowned 
power  agencies  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, some  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  past  tweleve  months  have  been: 

Creation,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Research  Institute,  of  the  Nucle- 
ar Safety  Analysis  Center  <NSAC)  to  study 
In  great  depth  what  happened,  at  TMI.  why 
It  happened,  what  might  have  happened, 
the  best  solutions  to  the  safety  concerns 
identified  there  and  at  other  nudear  power 
plants,  and  to  provide  a  continuous  source 
of  authentic  information. 

OrgaiUzation,  from  a  standing  start  at 
mid-year  ,1979,  of  a  free-standing  independ- 
ent Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Operations 
(INPO)  charged  with  establishing  "bench- 
marlcs  of  excellence"  in. the  operations  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  implementing  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  all  nuclear  power 
plants  measure  up  to  such  standards. 

Creation  of  a  new  insurance  company.  Nu- 
clear Electric  Insurance  Limited  (NEIL),  to 
provide  partial  protection  from  the  great  fi- 
nancial Impact  of  an  extended  outage  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant  caused  by  an  accident, 
especially  the  cost  of  replacement  power. 

Development  of  the  most  authentic  se- 
quence of  events  of  the  TMI  accident. 

Analysis  of  all  information  coming  out  of 
TMI  and  distribution  of  the  analysis  to  the 
staff  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  other  Interested  parties^ 

Coordination  of  industry  comments  on 
NRC  staff  proposals  for  actions  to  be  talien 
in  response  to  TMI. 

Development  of  a  model  emergency  re- 
sponse plan  for  adaptation  by  individual  nu- 
clear plants  which  provides  a  "ready  re- 


serve" of  equipment  and  persminel  tmmtM- 
ately  available  in  the  event  of  a  nudear 
emergency. 

JDevelomnent  of  a  generic  emergency 
public  Information  plan  to  bdp  a«are  a 
flow  of  accurate,  dependable  infonnatloo 
from  any  nuclear  plant  which  might  expert- 
enoe  an  emergency. 

InxOtution  of  a  system  to  analyse  every 
non-normal  oecuirenoe  at  any  miciear  plant, 
based  on  information  fram  Ueenaee  event  re- 
ports, in  order  to  identify  any  needed  cor- 
rective action  and  ImmwWatrty  distrfbote 
such  information  to  nuclear  utilities  to 
assure  the  appropriate  attention  and  action. 

Completion  of  several  studies  requested 
by  the  Presldeut's  Commission  on  the  Acci- 
dent at  Three  MOe  Island. 

ESstaUishment  of  qtedal  studies  wfaldi  in- 
dicated that  the  safety  margtas  at  TMI 
during  and  following  tbe  aceldent  were  si^ 
stantlaL 

Oevelopmoit  of  an  industrywide  eonunu- 
nlcatktns  system  to  iHWlde  subatantially 
Immediatedistrfbution  of  information  to  aO 
nuclear  utilities. 

Establishment  of  an  expanded  public  in- 
f ormatkm  program  to  disseminate  needed 
infonnatlon  on  energy  matteta  in  general, 
and  nuclear  power  in  particular. 

Completion  by  INFO  of  the  fhst  two 
audits  and  evaluations  of  the  management 
and  operatl<m  of  nudear  power  plants. 

Completion  of  a  Joint  NSAC/INPO  invea- 
tigatlon  of  the  Crystal  River  nuclear  inci- 
dent and  publication  of  a  repmt. 

We  are  proud  of  the  exceptional  safety 
record  of  nuclear  power,  over  its  quarter 
century  of  use,  and  of  the  industry's  pnmpt 
and  substantial  respmae  to  the  accident  to 
assure  that  nuclear  tdants  are  even  safer  in 
the  future.  The  compelling  evidence  of  the 
past  twelve  montbs  demonstrates  not  only 
that  nuclear  power  Is  adequately  safe,  bi^ 
also  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
United  States  recognise  the  urgent  need  to 
develop  all  UJS.  energy  aouroes.  Inrhidlng 
nuclear  powct.  to  begin  substituting  for  our 
dangerously  high  dqwndenoe  on  imported 
OIL  Such  a  commitment  will  require  leader- 
ship from  the  highest  levels  of  government, 
as  wdl  as  coopoatloo  from  the  puUle  and 
the  many  special  interest  groups  that  are  In- 
volved in  energy  policy  decision.  Because  of 
the  long  lead  times  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  large-scale  energy  source,  a  fur^ 
ther  delay  In  such  a  commitment  represents 
a  highly  dangerous  gamble  with  the  very 
stability  and  security  of  the  United  States 
in  the  years  and  decades  ahead.  As  we  have 
seen  demonstrated  dramatically  in  the  past 
year,  the  greatest  risk  related  to  nuclear 
power  Is  the  risk  of  facing  the  future  with- 
out it* 


GRAIN  TO  JAPAN? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ormDUiiA 

ni  THE  HOTTSB  OF  RKPRBSBirrATIVB 

Wednesday.  March  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
January,  President  Carter  expressed 
our  national  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  limiting 
exports  of  grain  and  high  technohwr 
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Items  to  tb  e  Soviet  Union.  These  sane 
tlons  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
economic  p  resent  and  future  of  the  do- 
mestic fair  ker. 

For  the  agricultural  sanctions  to 
have  the  n  axlmnm  effect  we  need  the 
active  supi  ort  of  our  Industrial  allies 
as  well  as  the  major  grain  exporters. 
To  date,  U  e  support  of  our  allies  has 
been  somei  rhat  mixed. 

Recently,  however.  I  have  received 
some  inf  or  nation  on  Japanese  policy 
that  is  definitely  encouraging.  The 
Forum  for  Policy  Innovation,  of  the 
Keldanren-  -the  powerful  voice  of  Jap- 
anese busii  ess— has  recently  prepared 
a  paper  en  itled  "Energy  Propoml  on 
Oraln  Stoc  tpiling  as  Part  of  a  Com- 
prehensive Economic  Security  Strat- 
egy." The  authors  of  the  Keldanren 
study  prop  ee  that  the  Japanese  buy 
and  stockp  le  from  15  to  17  million 
metric  torn  of  grain  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive strategy.  The  wter  is  sig- 
nificant foi  what  It  says  about  the  cur- 
rent thlnldi  ig  of  perhaps  Japan's  most 
Influential  Interest  group.  Will  the 
proposal  tn  inslate  into  policy?  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  thought  it  quite  signifi- 
cant that  the  Keldanren  gave  the 
paper  to  az  employee  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rewarch  Service  who  was  in 
Japan  to  at  less  the  Japanese  resi>onse 
to  the  part  ial  embargo  on  exports  to 
the  Soviet  1  'nlon. 

The  Japs  aese  purchase  of  15  to  17 
million  ton  I  of  grain  would  virtually 
eliminate  l  he  need  for  the  United 
States  to  icquire  surplus  grain.  It 
would  also  le  welcomed  as  an  example 
of  burden  i  baring  and  as  a  part  of  a 
united  Wes  em  i^^proach  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  ^  Tnlon.  I  am  convinced  that 
more  reflection  and  consultation  will 
help  forge  I  common  Western  econom- 
ic policy  to  lie  Eastern  bloc  With  this 
in  mind.  I  b  vrt  asked  the  Congression- 


al Research 


on  "East-^est  Commercial  Policy  in 
the  Wake  Df  the  Carter  Embargo". 
Before  we  s  Et  in  haste,  we  should  take 
definite  ste  x  toward  defining  a  suc- 
cessful. Join :  strategy.* 
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AMES  M.  JEFFORDS 
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Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
ittention  has  be^i  focused 
situation  regarding  Af • 
must  also  recognize  that 
lind  the  struggle  for  free- 
Soviet  Union  continues.  I 
share  with  my  colleagues 
Ajitement  of  Mrs.  Solzhen- 
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in  particular  the  latest  arrest 
of  IncaroeratlODS— that  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Malva  Landa.  "a  60-year-oId  woman,  a  self- 
lea  administrator  of  the  Rualan  Social 
Fund  of  many  years,  and  member  of  the 
Helsinki  Watch  Oroup." 

Mrs.  Landa  was  arrested,  on  March  7  and 
Is  currently  confined  at  Vladimir  Prison.  At 
the  ttaae  of  her  arrest  she  was  living  In  the 
■mall  city  of  Petuahkl.  aimroximately  78 
mUes  east  of  Moscow.  She  has  been  under 
Investigation  (or  more  than  two  months  and 
Is  reportedly  being  charged  under  Article 
1901— "defaming  the  Soviet  state  and  locial 
system." 

Mrs.  Solxhenitsyn  Is  a  board  member  of 
the  Center  for  Apf)eals  for  Freedom,  recent- 
ly established  by  Freedom  House  for  the 
purpose  of  dlssemlnatlns  information  of 
ccmditlons  under  repressive  regimes  of  botta 
the  right  and  left. 

FoOowlng  is  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Solzhen- 
Itsyn's  statement  for  the  press: 

Is  Comracnos  Wrra  thx  Akbxit  or  Malva 
LunM 

"During  the  past  six  years  of  its  existence 
the  Russian  Social  Fund  has  helped  many 
hundreds  of  prisoners  and  their  families. 
The  authorities  have  constantly  hindered 
the  Fund's  work  and  have  persecuted  its  un- 
selfish helpers:  Balys  Oajauskss  Is  serving  a 
15-year  sentence  In  a  special  regime  labor 
camp  (after  having  already  spent  25  years  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps);  Alexander  Po- 
drabinek  is  serving  his  five  years  of  exfle; 
Mykola  Gorbal  and  Antanas  Terleckas  were 
arrested  in  October  of  1979;  in  Pebniary  of 
1980— Vyacheslav  Bakbmin.  and  now— 
Malva  Landa.  a  60-year-old  woman,  a  self- 
less administrator  of  the  Russian  Social 
Fund  of  many  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinld  Watch  Oroup. 

Since  the  faU  of  1979  the  authoriUes  have 
initiated  a  campaign  of  arrests  of  such  a 
scope  that  has  not  been  in  evidence  since 
1958.  The  Fsnd  knows  the  names  of  73  per- 
sons who  have  been  arrested  for  their  l>e- 
llefS  during  the  course  of  the  past  few 
mcnths.  During  this  process  more  than  100 
children  have  become  orphaned. 

Among  those  arrested  were  over  SO  people 
who  were  deprived  of  their  liberty  for  pro- 
fessing their  faith.  Included  among  these 
was  the  Orthodox  priest  FT.  Dmitri  Dudko, 
who  was  beloved  and  deeply  respected  by 
hundreds  of  people.  And  more  thsn  30  per- 
sons have  been  arrested  for  their  human- 
rights  scUvitles. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  our  Fund  will  con- 
tinue to  help  the  victims  of  the  Soviet 
Oulag,  whose  growth  and  fierceness  also  alg- 
nifles  a  thrieatening  signal  for  the  rest  of 
the  world:  because  internal  aggression  Is  a 
pr^Mkration  for  external  aggression. 

Mas.  Natalia  SomusiTsia. 
Prttident,  Rrutian  Social  FsiuL* 
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CURINO  THE  ADDICTION  TO 
FEDERAL  AID 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  nniAirA 

Of  THX  Honsx  or  kkfusertatitcs 

Wednesday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  JACOB&  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972 
when  I  spoke  on  the  floor  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  creation  of  revenue  shar- 
hig— the  late  Representative  William 
Bray  called  it  "debt  sharing"— I  said. 
"It  is  a  blank  check  for  irresponsibil- 
ity." 

To  the  following  E:ilpatrick  column  I 
say  a  triple  amen: 


(From  the  Wsshlngton  Star,  Mar.  SO,  1980] 

CumifG  THX  AsDicnoa  to  FSdkbal  Am 

(By  James  J.  KHpatrick) 

In  the  current  Issue  of  State  Oovemraent 
News,  the  lead  article  begins  with  a  cheerful 
announcement'  "The  good  news  for  states  in 
President  Carter's  fiscal  1981  budget  is  his 
support  for  renewal  of  the  $8.9  billion  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program,  includlns 
$3.3  billion  for  states  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Weil,  many  a  slip,  and  don't  count  your 
chickens  before  they  hatch,  and  the  best 
laid  plans  go  oft  awry.  Ten  days  ago  Mr. 
Carter  went  through  an  Inspiring  experi- 
ence. He  was  bom  again  as  a  budget  cutter, 
filled  with  the  seal  of  frugality.  The  $2.3  bU- 
Uon  tliat  had  been  earmarked  for  the  states 
in  fiscal  '81  has  fallen  on  the  cutting  room 
floor.  And  high  time. 

Federal  aid  to  the  states  and  localities 
goes  back  100  years  or  more,  at  least  to  the 
time  of  the  land  grant  colleges.  The  flow  in- 
creased from  a  trickle  to  a  stream  with  fed- 
eral aid  for  highways.  The  stream  became  a 
river  federal  aid  for  hospitals,  federal  aid 
for  sewage  disposal  plants,  federal  aid  for 
education.  Then  the  river  became  a  torrent: 
federal  aid  for  law  enforcement,  for  this,  for 
that,  for  everything  under  the  sun. 

And  in  1972,  came  OR8— general  revenue 
sharing  with  ix>  strings  attached,  or  at  least 
with  very  few  strings  attached.  It  was  a  bad 
Idea  then,  and  it  remains  S-bad  idea  to  this 
day.  The  best  that  ever  could  be  said  of 
ORS  was  that  it  demanded  less  bureaucracy 
than  the  categorical  plans  demanded.  ORS 
permitted  the  states  to  make  independent 
dedslons  without  the  Q>eclfie  approval  of 
federal  planners. 

But  federal  aid  is  narcotic.  Fifty  sutes 
and  39,000  local  governments  now  are 
hooked  on  It.  Mr.  Carter's  modest  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  state  share  of  ORS,  wtiile 
continuing  the  local  handouts.  Is  certain  to 
set  off  an  uproar  among  governors,  state 
boards  of  education  and  other  high-octane 
lobbyists. 

At  hearings  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
last  summer,  Abe  Beame.  former  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  strongly  urged  that  ORS  be 
fully  funded  tor  the  next  four  years— with 
an  increase  added  to  reflect  Inflation.  Rich- 
ard Fulton,  mayor  of  Nashville,  character- 
ised ORS  as  "vital"  and  "indispensable"  to 
local  governments.  Tennessee's  Oovemor 
Lamar  Alexander  said  it  would  l>e  a  "grave 
mistake"  to  reduce  the  states'  share  of 
ORS.  Within  Uie  family  of  American  gov- 
ernment, we  have  raised  a  generation  of  ad- 
dicts. 

When  Congress  launched  the  first  four- 
year  program  of  general  revenue  sharing  in 
1972.  proponents  argued  ttuX  the  states  and 
localities  were  broke  while  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury wss  flush.  A  more  absurd  argument 
seldom  has  been  heard  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. The  Treasury  was  in  fsct  running  its 
printing  presses  night  and  day.  Some  locsl- 
ities  were  in  trouble,  largely  for  want  of  rev- 
enue sources  in  addition  to  their  local  prop- 
erty ^xes,  but  state  governments  were 
mostly  In  clover. 

That  condition  continues  today.  The  fed- 
eral treasury  has  no  money  to  spare.  This 
year's  deficit  will  run  to  $40  billion  or  more. 
Mr.  Carter  has  pledged  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  '81,  and  has  snnounced  a  series  of 
draconian  measures  to  achieve  It  Will  Coo- 
greas  resist  the  mounting  pressures  and  stop 
the  fiscal  hemorrhage?  Dont  bet  on  It 

The  fiscal  contentions  are  the  lesst  sit- 
nificsnt  The  constitutional  issues  are  vastly 
more  Important  When  federal  aid  to  state 
highways  began  to  loom  large,  a  tenuous 
constitutional  Justification  wss  advanced: 
These  were  "post  roads,"  and  Congress  hsd 
been  delegated  power  to  provide  for  them. 
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Grants  for  sewage  disposal  were  explained 
In  terms  of  interstate  commerce.  How  the 
HlU-Burton  grants  for  hospital  construction 
were  rationalized,  I  cannot  remember. 

But  after  a.  while,  most  members  of  Con- 
gress abandoned  the  Constitution  altogeth- 
er. Who  could  lustUy  a  federal  grant  for  a 
local  choral  group?  For  a  county  sheriff? 
^r  some  gimcrack  experiment  In  educsr 
tlon?  Whs  cared?  The  categorical  programs 
were  wonderfully  popular,  and  ORS  was 
more  so.  And  for  ORS  there  was  no  consti- 
tutional basis  whatevw. 

Nothing  much  can  be  done  about  federal 
aid  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  A  moral  com- 
mitment if  not  a  legal  conunltment  com- 
pels congressional  support  of  ORS  through 
next  September.  Beginning  in  1981.  one  pro- 
gram after  another  should  tie  phased  out 

The  vice  in  all  these  handouts  Is  that  they 
give  state  and  local  governments  the  pleas- 
ure of  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  with- 
out the  pain  of  raising  it  and  they  create  a 
weakening  condition  of  dependency  on 
Washington.  Withdrawal  will  be  hard:  con- 
tinued addiction.  1  submit  would  be  worse.* 


VEI^31ANS'  DISABIIilTY 
COMPENSATION 


HON.  JOHN  PAUL  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

orasKAiisAS 
Dl  TH«  HOCSI  or  REPRESEHTATlvB 

Wednesday,  March  28. 1980 

« Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  generaUy  recognized 
that  It  Is  much  more  of  a  burden  to 
lose  an  arm  than  a  lejg,  although  obvi- 
ously the  loss  of  either  can  be  a  disas- 
trous experience.  Our  veterans'  dis- 
ability compensation  tables  recognize 
this  comparative  difference  in  severity 
when  they  address  the  single  loss  of 
such  Umbs:  Loss  of  the  leg  below  the 
knee  Is  measured  as  40-percent  dis- 
abling, while  the  loss  of  an  arm  below 
the  elbow  is  considered  to  be  at  least 
60-percent  disabling;  loss  of  the  leg 
above  the  knee  is  considered  70-per- 
cent disabling;  while  loss  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow  is  rated  at  90  percent. 

However,  existing  veterans'  law  does 
not  make  this  same  distinction  when 
they  address  double  amputations.  Ixws 
of  two  feet  or  two  hands  is  considered 
to  be  equally  disabling  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  314  of  title  38;  loss 
of  two  less  below  the  knee  or  two  arms 
below  the  elbow  is  considered  the 
same  under  paragraph  (m)  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  loss  of  two  legs  at  the  hip  or 
two  arms  at  the  shoulder  is  considered 
equally  disabling  under  paragraph  (n). 

I  consider  this  to  be  an  oversight  to 
the  law.  due  to  the  small  number  of 
veterans  who  wotild  be  affected  by  the 
legislation,  estimated  to  be  124.  Num- 
bers aside,  though,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  matter  of  equity  involved,  and  con- 
sequently I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  will  remedy  this  error.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  this 
support 
The  text  of  the  bill  f  oUow^: 
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HJl.8932 
A  bm  to  ameoo  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  rate  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  veterans  who  have  lost  or  lost  the 
use  of  both  upper  extremities  as  the  result 
of  a  service-MHmected  disability. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Comrtss  assenMed.  That  see- 
Uon  314  of  tiUe  38,  United  Stetes  Code.  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1).  by  striking  out  "both 
hands,  or  both  feet"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "both  feet": 

(2)  In  subsection  (m)— 

(A)  by  strllLing  out  "two  extremities"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "both  hands  or 
both  legs";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "elbow  or"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (n),  by  striUng  out  "of 
two  extremities  so  near  the  shoulder  or" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  loss  of  use 
of  both  arms  at  a  level,  or  with  compllcar 
tlons,  preventing  natural  elbow  action  with 
prosthesis  In  place,  or  has  suffered  the  ana- 
tomical loss  of  both  legs  so  near  the";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (o),  by  Inserting  "or  if 
the  veteran  has  suffered  the  anatomical  loss 
of  both  arms  so  near  the  shoulder  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  a  prosthetic  appliance"  after 
"or  less,". 

Ssc  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
secUon  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1980.* 
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m  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1080,  into  the 

COIIGRSSSIOHAL  RBCORI): 

PRXsmsirr  CsKTsa's  Aan-IiirLATioa 

PaOOBAM 

President  Carter  has  proposed  a  five-step 
program  to  bring  Inflation  under  oontroL 
There  will  be  (1)  federal  spending  cuts  of 
$13  billion,  enough  to  permit  a  balanced 
budget  next  year,  (2)  selective  restraints  on 
credit  snd  Interest  espedslly  on  unsecured 
consumer  loans  and  on  bank  and  money 
market  funds,  (3)  a  volxmtary  wage  standard 
allowing  Inrrfw  of  7K  to  9Wi  percent  with 
extensive  reporting  and  monitoring  of  wages 
and  prices,  (4)  a  $4.82  fee  <m  each  barrel  of 
imported  oil.  an  effective  increase  of  lOi  per 
gaUon  in  the  price  of  gasoline,  and  (5)  long- 
term  economic  changes  to  encourage  pro- 
ductivity, savings,  research,  and  develop- 
ment 

My  basic  impression  is  that  the  proposals 
are  aimed  at  the  right  targetK  excesses  ta 
government  borrowing,  private  borrowing, 
and  gasoline  consumption.  The  heavy  em- 
phasis on  restraining  credit  and  interest  will 
increase  the  likelihood  of  a  recession  this 
year.  The  balanced  budget  win  play  its  part 
as  weU  since  it  wOl  apply  the  "fiscal  braka 
harder  than  at  any  time  in  the  recent  past 
Taxes,  gasoline  prices,  unemployment  snd 
defense  spending  will  move  up,  but  avaO- 
abillty  of  credit  and  spending  for  the  poor 
wUl  fall  off.  The  hope  Is  that  the  cooling  of 
the  economy  will  hold  down  wage  demands 
and  price  rises.  Nonetheless,  the  Impact  of 
the  proposals  on  the  inflation  rate  will  be 
Blow  in  coming  and  modest  at  best  Inflation 
Is  too  entrenched  for  the  propam  to  have  a 
substsntisl  Impact  Immediately.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  proposals  are  strong 
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enough  to  start  restoring  the  economy  to 
health. 

The  President  hss  recognised  both  the  tan- 
portanoe  of  a  balanced  budget  In  the  fight 
against  inflation  and  the  need  for  tou^ 
measures  to  take  pressure  off  Interest  rates. 
While  it  may  not  seem  that  a  shift  of  a  few 
bUlion  dollars  In  the  budget  would  have  a 
msjor  effect  In  a  $2M  trillion  economy,  the 
psychological  ramlfleatloos  of  the  shift 
could  be  Importsnt  If  people  are  persuaded 
that  the  government  Is  serious  sbout  setting 
its  "fiscal  house"  in  order,  they  wUl  begin  to 
change  the  buying  snd  borrowing  habits 
that  now  contribute  to  mflstlon  I  was  not 
pleased  that  the  President  postponed  sn- 
nouncement  of  the  details  of  his  budget  cuts 
untfl  the  end  of  the  month.  The  delay 
malus  me  wokider  whether  be  knows  where 
the  cuts  will  be  made.  Perhaps  he  is  stalling 
to  g*«n  political  advantage  In  the  upcoming 
presidential  primary  tn  New  York.  Wha^ 
ever  his  reasona.  the  delay  may  mean  that 
the  cuts  are  hastily  assembled.  In  my  ludg- 
ment  Congress  should  simply  seise  the  Ini- 
tiative and  develop  its  own  list  of  cuts.  I 
myself  am  prepared  to  support  redu^toos 
larger  than  those  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

Even  with  a  balanced  budget  it  strikes  me 
that  the  greatest  burden  of  the  fight 
against  inflation  will  still  fall  on  our  mone- 
tary authorities.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  impose  a  special  deposit  require- 
ment <m  banks,  petroleum  companies,  retaO- 
eis.  credit  card  companies,  and  other  firms 
that  extend  certain  kinds  of  consumer 
credit  The  requirement  will  make  it  more 
costly  for  lenders  to  raise  the  totsl  smount 
of  loans  outstanding.  It  sppears  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  interest  rates  will  continue  to 
climb  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

I  have  my  own  reservations  about  the  pro- 
posed fee  on  Imported  olL  It  will  raise  the 
Inflation  rate  by  one-half  percent  at  least 
encourage  oQ  exporters  to  hike  their  prices, 
snd  perpetuate  the  clumsy  system  of  enti- 
tlements which  evens  out  ofl  prices  natloo- 
wide  by  mixing  expoisive  foreign  oO  with 
lowf-prioed  domestic  oO.  My  own  view  Is 
that  we  ought  to  get  rM  of  the  system  of  cn- 
r^'lemo.-ita  as  domestic  oO  prtoes  are  gradual- 
ly freed  from  controls. 

The  snti-inflatlen  program  wOl  encounttf 
formidable  obstadea  on  Its  way  to  imple- 
mentation. Chief  among  these  otastaaca  win 
be  the  troul>le  Congress  and  the  President 
will  have  In  agreeing  aa  the  cuts  to  be  made 
to  balance  the  budget  .Frankly.  I  expect 
this  year's  budget  fight  to  be  the  fiercest  in 
recent  memory.  The  liberals  will  resist  re- 
ductions in  welfare,  mass  transit  and  em- 
ployment programs,  while  the  conservatives 
will  stand  firm  against  cuts  In  the  defense 
budget  The  plan  to  replace  the  oil  Impart 
fee  with  a  permaitent  tax  on  gasoline  Is 
bound  to  prompt  a  vigorous  battle  between 
Congress  and  the  President  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  public  hss  the  ri^t  to  be  skep- 
tical of  all  the  proposals  until  performance 
matches  rtietorlc 

The  consensus  In  the  business  community 
seems  to  be  that  the  anti-inflation  program 
Is  a  good  first  step.  Many  businessmen,  how- 
ever, believe  it  to  be  less  than  what  is 
needed.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals 
depressed  the  stodt  market  initially,  but 
Wall  Street  rebounded  the  next  day.  the 
credit  marketa  reacted  favorably,  the  dollar 
rose  stronaly  overseas,  and  gold  prices  tum- 
bled. On  the  whole,  foreign  observers  of  our 
economy  responded  positively.  Congress,  as 
It  tried  to  put  the  program  tn  proper  per- 
spective, gave  cautious  signs  of  spprovaL 
The  program  also  set  off  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensive lobbying  campaigns  seen  in  Wash- 
ington in  many  years.  Special  lnt«eet 
groups  are  flooding  Congress  with  pleas  to 
spare  them  from  the  budget  cuts. 
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stituency  is  declininir  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  only  way  to  reverse  t.hig  |>i  to 
seek  to  broaden  a«riculture'8  constitu- 
ency by  showing  the  urban  consumer 
the  vital  importance  of  the  American 
farmer  in  their  lives. 

As  my  coUeagues  well  know.  I  am 
not  a  kid  anymore  and  have  no  idea 
how  a  child  will  receive  tills  publica- 
tion. The  prevailing  theory  in  educa- 
tion these  days  seems  to  be  to  try  to 
compete  with  the  quick,  easy  messages 
of  Saturday  morning  television  by  imi- 
tating their  colorful,  cartoon  style. 
Whether  this  is  effective  or  not.  I  am 
not  sure. 

I  do  know  that  there  is  much  valua- 
ble information  about  food,  agricul- 
ture, and  nutrition  in  the  book  as  well 
as  valuable  consumer  hints.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  projects  outlined 
that  may  serve  to  give  a  youngster  a 
better  understanding  of  the  foods  that 
he  or  she  eats.  I  would,  however, 
advite  that  Secretary  Bergland  not  use 
any  of  the  gagwriters  who  contributed 
to  the  yearbook  for  work  on  his 
speeches. 

I'm  sure  that  we  can  all  find  some 
fault  with  specific  parts  of  the  \V19 
Agriculture  Yearbook.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  fault  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  attempting, 
and  quite  successfully  from  my  per- 
spective, to  educate  a  large  part  of  the 
consumer  public  about  the  time, 
energy,  and  effort  that  produces  the 
apple,  orange,  steak,  or  bread  that  we 
tend  to  take  for  granted.  This  focus  on 
the  consumer  should  be  seen  as  a  gain 
rather  than  a  loss  to  the  American 
farmer.  And  for  thoae  who  disagree 
with  the  form,  style,  or  content  of  this 
publication.  I  would  challenge  them  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  getting  their  mes- 
sage across  to  consumers. 

One  of  the  biggest  gains  made  by 
the  American  Agriculture  Movement 
in  their  visits  to  Washington  wa^  the 
exposure  of  an  urban  population  to 
the  realities  of  modem  agriculture. 
Anyone  who  stopped  a  farmer  on  the 
street  or  subway  and  took  the  time  to 
talk  with  them  received  a  valuable 
education.  Here  again  there  are  those 
who  disagree  with  the  style  and 
format  of  the  AAM  but  their  effort  to 
educate  the  public  cannot  be  faulted. 
The  agriculture  sector  should  work 
harder  to  educate  consumers,  tell  their 
side  of  the  story,  and  thus  work  to 
generate  support  for  their  programs. 

In  my  district,  I  have  seen  vineyards 
and  groves  give  way  to  the  eastward 
expansion  of  Los  Angeles.  I  <^*n  unfor- 
tunately, see  the  day  when  future  gen- 
erations of  children  in  Riverside,  the 
home  of  the  navel  orange,  may  learn 
about  the  citrus  farmer  only  through 
books  and  films.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  already  in  similar  positions 
with  respect  to  their  local  crops. 
Large,  mechanized  farms  far  from  the 
city,  complex  processing  and  marketing 
systems,  and  fancy  packaging  of  foods 
separate  the  farmer  from  the  consum- 
er. Only  through  efforts  such  as 
USDA  made  in  th«  1970  Agriculture 
Yearbook  can  these  two  ends  of  our 
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food  system  see  the  value  that  each 
holds  for  the  other  and  work  together 
on  the  problems  they  have  in 
common.^ 
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•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unrea- 
sonable regulations  threaten  to  pull 
more  than  $150  million  from  the  Hoo- 
rier  State  and  more  than  $1.5  billion 
could  be  drained  from  seven  other 
States,  as  a  result  of  EPA  actions. 

The  EPA  is  requiring  29  States  to  in- 
stitute expensive  and  burdensome  in- 
spection and  maintenance  programs 
for  motor  vehicle  emission  controls 
since  one  or  more  of  their  counties  do 
not  meet  Federal  guidelines. 

A  total  of  $100  million  in  Federal 
highway  construction  monesrs  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Indiana,  plus  over  $50 
million  in  Federal  sewer  project  fimds. 
Colorado  could  lose  $300  million  in  a 
combhiation  of  Federal  highway  and 
sewage  plant  construction  moneys.  Siz- 
able amounts  of  money  could  also  l>e 
pulled  from  California,  Michigan,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky.  Ohio,  and  possibly 
Wisconsin. 

First,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  the 
environmental  standards  established 
by  EPA  may  not  be  attainable  at  the 
present  time.  A  spot  check  by  EPA  of 
the  0  million  automobiles  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Stetes  in  1979 
found  that  25  percent  of  the  cars 
coming  off  the  assembly  line  could  not 
meet  the  Federal  standarxL 

Second,  mandatory  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs  force  the 
States  into  further  financial  difficul- 
ties that  would  have  a  deterimental 
effect  at  this  time  of  economic  crisis 
and  20  percent  inflation. 

For  example,  recent  estimates  by 
EPA  indicate  thai  40  million  auto- 
mobUes  in  29  States  would  be  subject 
to  the  mandatory  inspection  and 
maintenance  program  at  an  average 
cost  of  $8.50  per  vehicle.  They  esti- 
mate that  25  percent  of  the  cars  would 
require  repairs  at  an  average  cost  of 
$29  per  car. This  could  total  $1  billion, 
which  would  be  drained  out  of  our 
economy  and  not  add  1  cent  to  produc- 
tivity. This  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
increase  productivity,  not  waste  tax- 
payers' money  on  another  costly  Fed- 
eral mandate. 

Third,  taking  Federal  moneys  at  this 
time  would  produce  potential  bank- 
ruptcy for  State  Highway  Trust  Funds 
diulng  this  time  of  declining  gasoline 
sales  and  subsequent  shortfalls  in 
highway  funds.  Indiana  expects  to  lose 
$14.35  million  in  gasoline  taxes  in  1980 
due  to  reduced  purchase  of  high- 
priced  gasoline  and  increased  State 
and  Federal  gasoline  taxes. 
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Foartb,  the  Jury  is  not  out  on  the  ef- 
fects reduced  driving  wHl  have  on 
clean  air,  but  certainly  this  avenue 
should  be  investigated  before  funds 
are  taken  for  failure  to  meet  arbitrary 
guidelines.  Gasoline  sales  throughout 
the  country  dropped  12  percent  in 
1979.  TWs,  coupled  with  the  retire- 
ment of  older,  less  fuel-efficient 
models,  wiU  also  r^uce  disbursal  of 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
into  the  atmosphere. 

As  a  final  point,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  observation.  The  EPA  has  set 
these  standards  on  gasoline  burning 
para  with  the  best  of  intentions.  But 
the  standards  do  not  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  problem— the  gasoline  engine. 
And  we  are  not  alone  in  confronting 
this  problem,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Japan  also  are  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis  and  a  pollution  problem 
due  to  our  reliance  on  the  gasoline 
engine. 

To  solve  this  problem  is  going  to 
take  a  commitment,  not  only  on  our 
part,  but  on  the  part  of  our  friends 
abroad  to  develop  a  nonpetroleum 
burning  engine.  When  we  reach  that 
goal  we  will  have  no  further  need  for 
EPA  emission  standards,  we  will  have 
•truck  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  short  term 
remedies.  I  think  a  nonpetroleum 
burning  auto  is  an  obtainable  goal  for 
the  new  generation  of  leadership  that 
will  lead  this  Nation  into  the  decade  of 
the  1980's  and  beyond. 

Thank  you.« 
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•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANK  Mr.  Speak- 
er, William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspa* 
pers.  has  penned  an  excellent  editorial 
exposing  the  doubletalk  and  duplicity 
of  some  elements  of  the  news  media  in 
buying  the  Soviet  distortion  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  media  call  Iranian  armed  gangw 
Bters  "students." 

The  media  refer  to  those  Afghans 
fighting  against  the  Soviet  invasion  as 
"rebels." 

The  media  termed  the  North  Viet- 
namese invaders  of  South  Vietnam 
"Insurgents." 

The  media  call  CommunM-led  rebel 
movements  "national  liberation 
fronts." 

The  media  call  the  Communist 
butchers  of  Rhodesia  the  "Patriotic 
Front,"  adopting  without  question  the 
propaganda  line  of  the  terrorists. 

The  media  characterizes  the  Krem- 
lin hard-linera  as  "conservatives." 

It  Is  obvious  that  most  6t  the  news 
media  has  largely  swallowed  the  Com- 
munist Orwelllan  "newspeak"  hook, 
line,  sinker,  and  pole. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  done  a  public  service 
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by  pointing  this  out.  Let  us  hope  re- 
sponsible Jouroalista  will  examine 
their  use  of  terms  and  put  a  halt  to 
this  hiexcusable  practice. 

Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  follows: 
RussiAii  OouBLB  Talk 
(By  Wmiam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  Yoax.— I  have  said  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  present 'oonfnmtatlon  with  the 
Riusians  that  we  are  being  tricked  by  their 
dellbierate  distortion  of  the  Boglish  lan- 
guage. Now  it  is  hfCiomhig  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  this  suspkdon  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  abuse  of  words  is  well  founded. 

I  am  no  William  Safire,  and  I  have  no  In- 
tentlm  of  analysing  the  lexioocraphy  and 
history  of  our  extremely  rich  vocabulary. 
But  no  Amolcan  should  rft  klly  around  and 
let  himself,  bis  press,  and  his  other  media 
be  deliberately  duped  by  a  Lenbilst  Wck 
that  la  as  old  as  the  communist  movement 
itself. 

The  first  of  our  present  day  confronta- 
tions with  the  Russians  came  in  Rhodeaia, 
where  the  Russian  propaganda  machine 
quickly  named  two  outlawed  guerrilla 
groups  the  "Patriotic  Ftont."  How  about 
thatf 

Members  of  the  "Patriotic  Front"  were, 
and  are,  about  as  patriotic  to  Rhodesia  as 
the  average  comrade  on  the  trans-Siberian 
railroad. 

Joshua  Nkomo,  leader  of  one  of  the  guer- 
rilla groups,  is  clearly  a  communist  sympa- 
thizer. 

Robert  Mugabe.  leader  of  the  other  group, 
is  a  self-proclaimed  Marxist  who  has  been 
fighting  against  Rhodesia's  efforts  to  create 
a  representative  f onn  of  government. 

In  a  recent  propaganda  pamphlet.  Mugabe 
presented  Rhodesians  with  such  slogans  as 
"death  to  the  British  colonial  troops."  and 
"power  can  only  come  from  the  barrel  of  a 
gun."  That  says  something  about  his  so- 
caUed  "patriotism." 

We  witnessed  similar  distortions  of  the 
language  earlier  in  'our  lives  when  Spain 
became  involved  in  a  civU  war.  Communists 
misnamed  the  rebels  and  invaders  as  "Loy- 
alists," and  got  the  world  accustomed  to 
using  the  word  "rebels"^  for  those  who  were 
aefending  Spain,  its  constitutional  monarchy 
and  its  parliament. 

More  double  talk  has  emerged  from  the 
crisis  in  Iran.  For  weeks  nearly  everyone  re- 
ferred to  the  terrorisU  who  are  holding  SO 
Americans  as  prisoners  as  "students."  That 
made  them  sound  Uke  ovenealous  college 
boys  rather  than  the  well-trained  conspira- 
tors that  they  are.  Some  of  those  alleged 
"students"  are  50  years  old.  or  more. 

In  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemoi  it  has  been 
a  communist  habit  to  label  as  "rebels"  those 
resisting  aggression  by  Cuban  or  Soviet 
forces. 

Now  it  is  happening  again  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Afghanistans  who  are  defending  their 
homeland  and  their  government  from  the 
Kremlin's  invaders  are  being  called  "rebels," 
not  "patriots." 

When  will  we  stop  buying  this  line  of  lln- 
gulsUc  double  talk7 

Even  the  official  name  ot  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics." is  a  bit  of  a  twist  for  those  who  be- 
lieve In  the  original  meaning  of  those  words. 
If  you  take  them  literally  they  make  a  dlo- 
Utorshlp  look  like  a  democracy. 

"Union"  suggests  the  imltlng  of  a  people 
to  support  a  common  cause.  (You  can  ask 
Latvia  and  Estonia  how  it  feels  to  be  "union- 
ized.") "Soviet"  In  the  Russian  language 
means  an  "elected  govemmmt  oouneQ." 
which  looks  good  on  paper  but  doesnt  mean 
Moscow's  rulers  are  picked  by  the  people. 

••Socialist"  is  a  word  that  haa-been  kicked 
around  a  lot.  and  has  had  '.ts  dark  moments 
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In  the  United  States.  But  In  eaaenoa  tt  Is  a 
respectable  labd  tor  a  eoQeettv*  guiua- 
mcnt,  one  that  eaten  to  the  sodsl  and  eeo> 
annte  needs  of  all  classes.  Russians  are  not 
Messed  by  the  social  beneflU  enjoyed  by 
capltaUstIc  Americans. 

"Republie"  is  to  AmertraDS  the  most  pre- 
cious word  of  alL  According  to  one  of  our 
dlcttaiarles,  tt  neans  "a  govenuneot  in 
which  supreme  power  resides  in  a  body  of 
dtiwns  entitled  to  vote  and  is  exercised  by 
elected  offloets  and  itunwutstiws  respon- 
sible to  them  and  governing  aoeordlnc  to 
law." 

If  you  believe  (bat  describes  the  present 
■thrlttif  Communist  govonment  of  the 
UJBJBJl..  you  had  better  take  Jtanmy  Car- 
ter's bonMgaln  course. 

Here  is  now  the  objective  W<n1d  Book  en- 
cyckvedia  describes  the  Soviet  Union: 

"Aooontlng  to  the  Soviet  government,  the 
US.8.R.  is  a  federation  made  up  of  fifteen 
republics.  But  tiie  wwds  federation  and  r»- 
putdtc  as  used  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  not 
piean  local  self -rule  and  democratle  govern- 
ment, as  they  do  in  free  countries  audi  as 
Swltseriand  and  the  United  States. 

'The  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
tually is  a  strict.  oentraUsed  dictatorstilp. 
Tiie  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  com- 
pletely eontnd  it." 

Tliat'a  plain  language,  unlike  the  tortuous 
talk  we've  beoi  getting  from  Moscow. 

Further  examptes  of  word-twisting  are  in- 
cluded In  an  excellent  book.  "leninism."  by 
a^dlstlngulshed  student  of  Russian  affairs. 
Alfred  O.  Meyer.  He  tells  us  how  Lenin 
twisted  the  word  "majorfty." 

Mr.  Meyer  wrote.  "Lenin  refoted  to 
democratic  majorities  oantemi>tuously.  only 
In  quotation  marks.  'Of  what  value  is  a  "ma- 
jority" when  that  majority  is  by  Itself  wly 
a  formal  thlngf" 

In  other  words,  the  "majority  vote"  which 
meaiM  so  much  to  democratic  nations  has 
little  "yn'ng  for  communisU  who  treat 
majorities  merely  as  mathematical  formali- 
ties. 

Mr.  Meyer  goes  on  to  explain  what  the 
word  "disdpUne"  means  to  the  Kremlin 
mind.  The  goal  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Russia  is  to  "make  the  party  into  a  disci- 
plined fighting  organization  cspable  of 
going  into  concerted  action.  As  Lenin  wrote 
very  early  In  ills  political  life,  unanimity  is 
required  for  the  task  of  executing  decisiona. 
Hence  his  demand  for  absolute  discipline. 

Translated  into  plain  English,  "absolute 
disdpllne"  obviously  means  absolute  dicta- 
torship. 

As  this  tongue-twisting  continues  we  murt 
keep  our  wlU  about  us  and  not  be  fooled  by 
■lanted  and  prejudicial  wwds.  If  a  repuldle, 
as  in  "Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  ReimbUcs." 
Is  a  "government  in  wlilch  supreme  power 
resides  In  a  body  of  dtJaens  entitled  to 
vot^"  thai  the  USSR  Is  not  entitled  to  such 
a  ^wlng  deflnltlon. 

Any  country  that  calls  native  Afghans 
who  would  defend  their  country  tttlba^  a 
Russian  Invasion  "rebels."  and  the  commu- 
nist backed  invadns  of  Spain  '^^oyallsts."  is 
engaging  in  double  talk  of  the  trickiest  kind. 

Doulde  talk  can  lead  to  double  trouble.* 


NEWS-TRIBUNE  OF  WALTHAM, 
MASS.,  NOTES  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OTMASSAUlUtailS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  SBPEESKIfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  26. 1980 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
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around  tin  Nation  are  expressing 
their  views  ( in  gun  control,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  Fibruary  Gallup  poll,  most 
Americans-  even  gunowners— favor 
tougher  gui  i  laws.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion that  ht  s  been  reached  by  respon- 
sible pollsters  time  and  time  again. 
Tet  the  naoney  raised  by  political 
action  committees  to  support  candi- 
dates who  cppose  gun  control  far  ex- 
ceeds the  I  mount  raised  by  groups 
supporting  i  un  controL 

We  have  seen  in  the  recent  past, 
with  the  triglc  passing  of  AUard  K. 
Lowenstein,  that  the  need  for  gim  con- 
trol is  clear,  and  the  time  to  take  steps 
to  pass  toug  I  legislation  Is  now. 

A  recent  t  ditorial  in  the  News-Trib- 
une of  Wal  ham.  Mass.,  raises  these 
issues  in  th4  context  of  the  presiden- 
tial primary  contests.  I  commend  the 
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were  killed  by  gun  wielding  iimimslnt.  natu- 
rally has  good  reason  to  sunwrt  restric- 
tions. George  Bush.  John  Coiuially,  Philip 
Crane.  Robert  Dole  and  Ronald  Reagan 
oppose  more  restrictive  gun  laws.  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown  and  President  Carter  apparently 
want  it  both  ways.  Brown  signed  a  tougher 
California  law  but  later  protested  that  gim 
controls  are  "the  opening  wedge"  to  over- 
regulation.  Pour  years  ago  Carter  spoke 
firmly  In  favor  of  tighter  controls,  but  in 
the  White  House  he  hasn't  done  anything 
actively  to  support  his  stand* 


THE  AMERICAN  SOVEREIGNTY 
PROTECTION  ACT 


yais  age 
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the  attention  of  my  col- 
urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  pr^ss  for  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 
The  editorial  follows: 
mom  the  w|ltham.  ICasa,  News-Tribune. 

BaixotI 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

op  vntcunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  today  to  introduce,  as  a 
companion  bill  to  the  one  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  Hon.  Sam 
Hatakawa,  the  American  Sovereignty 
Protection  Act.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
administration  needs  additional  op- 
tions and  encouragement  in  their  so- 
f^  futile  efforts  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lease of  our  hostages  in  Iran,  and  the 
legislation  which  Senator  Hatakawa 
and  I  are  proposing  would  provide 
what  I  believe  is  a  viable  means  of  per- 
suading the  Iranian  Government  to  let 
our  people  go. 

Under  UUe  50  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code,  In  the  section  dealing  with  war 
and  national  defense,  there  is  a  chap- 
ter entitled  "Allen  Enemies."  which 
reads: 

Whenever  there  is  a  declared  war  between 
the  United  States  or  any  invasion  of  preda- 
tory incursion  Is  perpetrated,  attempted  or 
threatened  against  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  any  foreign  nation  or  gov- 
ernment, and  the  President  makes  public 
proclamation  of  the  event,  all  natives,  citi- 
zens, denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostUe 
nation  or  government,  being  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  upward,  who  shall  be  within 
the  United  States  and  not  actually  natural- 
ized, shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  re- 
strained, secured,  and  removed  as  alien  en- 
emies. 

The  American  Sovereignty  Protec- 
tion Act  simply  extends  the  definition 
of  territory  to  include  our  Embassies 
abroad  and  adds  that  the  taking  of 
diplomatic  agents  as  hostages  shall 
also  be  considered  a  predatory  incur- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.  In  a  day  when  our  diplomatic  mlsr 
sions  are  located  in  at  least  one  nation 
which  either  cannot  or  will  not  pro- 
vide appropriate  protection  for  our 
personnel,  I  think  that  it  is  inciunbent 
upon  us  to  use  all  legal  means  to 
insure  the  safety  of  our  Embassies  and 
our  diplomatic  agents. 

When  the  Senator  introduced  the 
bill  for  the  first  time  on  March  19  of 
this  year,  he  made  such  an  eloquent 
statement  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  appending  it  to  my  own  comments 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  order  to 
insure  that  it  receives  as  wide  a  read- 
ing as  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Senator 
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Hatakawa  and  me  in  this  effort  to 
provide  some  real  leverage  for  the 
President  to  use  in  his  efforts  to  free 
our  hostages  from  their  student  cai>- 
tors,  who  clearly  have  the  support  of 
their  government  leaders. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Hata- 
kawa follows: 

[From  the  Corgrzssiohai,  Record,  Mar.  19, 
19801 

RscoGiriTioH  OF  Senator  Hatakawa 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

S.  3437— THE  AMERICAN  SOVEREIGNTT 
FROTECnON  ACT 

Mr.  HATAKAWA  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  137th  day  of  captivity  for  the 
hostages  in  the  American  Embamy  in 
Tehran,  and  their  release  appears  no  closer 
than  it  was  on  November  4.  1079.  While  it 
may  be  difficult  to  visualize  that  state  of 
captivity,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  try  to 
do  so. 

Although  we  have  actually  been  able  to 
learn  very  little  about  what  a  day  In  the  life 
of  a  hostage  is  really  like,  we  know  that  it  is 
geared  toward  psychological  disintegration 
of  captives.  One  hostage  wrote  months  ago: 
"We  are  being  kept  in  semidarkened 
rooms;  our  hands  are  tied  day  and  night; 
bright  lights  are  kept  burning  all  night  and 
be  cause  of  the  constant  noise  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sleep." 
Another  said: 

"Free  us  from  this  terrible  situation." 
During  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  captiv- 
ity, as  many  as  a  million  Iranians  demon- 
strated outside  our  Embassy.  We  can  only 
imagine  the  terror  those  roaring  crowds 
must  have  stirred  in  the  people  Inside.  We 
saw  these  demonstrations  on  our  televisions 
night  after  night.  We  watched  the  Iranians 
bum  our  flag  and  effigies  of  our  President 
from  the  comfort  of  our  homes.  The  televi- 
sion camera  became  vitally  Important  to  the 
demonstrators.  They  somehow  thought 
their  frenzy  would  arouse  sympathy  for 
their  cause,  and  the  staging  of  their  guerril- 
la theater  became  more  and  more  orches- 
trated. 

I  finally  wrote  the  presidents  of  all  three 
television  networks  asJUng  that  they  stop 
covering  these  demonstrations.  I  felt  that 
without  television  cameras  the  demonstra- 
tions would  stop.  The  responses  I  received 
ranged  from  polite  to  sarcastic— but  in  es- 
sence they  all  said  the  demonstrations  were 
news,  and  the  American  people  should  not 
be  deprived  from  seeing  the  news.  So  .night 
after  night,  we  continued  to  watch  our  own 
degradation,  until  the  Iranians  finally  fig- 
ured out  that  their  cause  was  not  being 
helped  by  the  viewing  and  they  kicked  the 
newsmen  out  for  a  time. 

Now  the  demonstrations  are  only  sporad- 
ic, but  inside  the  Embassy  gates  even  the 
quiet  must  be  ominous.  Time  must  pass  very 
slowly  for  the  captives,  and  each  day  their 
feelings  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness 
must  be  growing.  Recent  films  of  the  hos- 
tages were  closely  scrutinized  by  American 
doctors  who  said  their  Ustlessness  and  de- 
pression were  obvious.  The  psychological 
damage  grows  with  each  passing  day. 

If  and  when  the  hostages  are  finally  re- 
leased, they  will  never  be  the  same  people 
they  were  when  this  all  began.  They  wUl  be 
Marine^  and  diplomats  and  clerks  and  tech- 
nldana  but  they  and  their  families  will 
carry  the  burden  of  their  captivity  in  the 
years  to  come.  And  the  time  will  come  when 
we  must  account  to  them  for  our  failure  to 
oome  to  their  rescue,  and  for  the  very  fact 
that  they  were  taken  captive  In  the  first 
place. 
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I  can  picture  a  night  In  the  future  whm 
the  President  of  the  United  States  invites 
them  to  a  welcome  home  dinner  at  the 
White  House.  President  Carter  will  tell 
them  that  we  did  everything  possible  to 
secure  their  release— day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month.  He  will  talk 
of  the  long  nights  he  spent  in  the  White 
House  Situation  Room  trying  to  devise  a 
plan  with  his  top  advisers.  The  President 
can  talk  about  how  he  became  a  self-ap- 
pointed captive  in  the  White  House— for 
their  sake— even  refusing  to  participate  in 
campaign  events  for  his  own  reelection.  He 
can  tell  them  he  refused  to  light  up  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree.  And  he  can  talk  of 
the  outpouring  of  concern  of  the  American 
people— how  we  tied  yellow  ribbons  to  trees 
all  over  the  city  of  Washington— how  we 
rang  the  church  bells— how  we  remembered 
them  in  our  prayers.  He  will  most  assured- 
ly describe  our  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
secure  their  release— the  months  of  skillful 
negotiations  with  the  nonresponsive  Ira- 
nians—and how,  in  desperation,  we  finally 
dumped  the  whole  mess  in  the  iMp  of  the 
United  Nations,  only  to  see  them  faO.  But 
we  never  gave  up  hope. 

As  they  sit  aroimd  dinner  tables  in  the 
historic  elegance  of  the  White  House,  the 
former  hostages  are  certain  to  feel  a  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  their 
President  and  their  country  to  secure  their 
release.  Then  they  will  go  home  and  they 
wOl  begin  to  realize  that  they  are  not  the 
same— that  they  will  never  be  the  same. 
They  will  begin  to  ask  questions— questions 
that  this  Government  will  have  to  answer. 
How  could  this  cotmtry— this  strong,  proud 
Nation— allow  a  handful  of  radicals  to  take 
us,  and  hold  us,  they  will  ask.  And  assiuning 
the  release  of  the  hostages  will  only  come  at 
the  pleasure  of  Khomeini  and  his  boys,  the 
hostages  wUl  ask  why  we  were  not  able  to 
seciire  their  release  any  earlier.  And  what 
will  we  answer? 

We  can  tell  them,  of  course,  that  we  are 
the  good  guys— that  it  Is  our  sacred  duty  to 
set  a  good  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  do  everything  by  the  book,  and  in  the 
long  run.  it  all  works  out.  After  all,  we  can 
tell  them.  "You  were  finally  released— after 
only  300  or  300  or  500  days;  and  no  one  was 
actually  hurt— much." 

If  and  when  the  release  of  the  hostages 
ever  does  take  place— that  is.  if  Khomeini 
decides  it  is  no  longer  in  their  interest  to 
keep  them— wiU  they  be  able  to  accept  our 
explanations?  And  Just  as  importantly,  how 
will  the  rest  of  the  world  view  our  actions 
during  these  long  days  of  captivity? 

One  of  the  television  networks  does  a  pro- 
gram  every  evening  called  "America  Held 
Hostage."  There  Is  a  chilling  truth  to  that 
title.  For  what  Is  being  held  in  Iran  goes 
beyond  the  S3  people.  This  hostage  situa- 
tion has  a  very  deep  significance  for  the 
future  of  our  countsy— for  your  future  and 
mine.  Our  vulnerability  has  been  exposed  as 
we  stand  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  raggle- 
taggle  band  of  terrorists  led  by  a  semi- 
insane  so-called  "holy  man."  We  have  sent  a 
dear  message  to  the  rest  of  the  world— a 
frightening  message  Indeed— that  we  are  a 
nation  full  of  fear,  not  a  nation  to  be  feared; 
that  we  can  be  brought  to  our  knees  easily 
and  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

While  we  appeal  to  the  World  Court  and 
the  United  Nations,  while  we  tie  yellow  rib- 
bons and  ring  church  bells,  63  people  rot  in 
their  prison— a  prison  that  we  paid  for  and 
built— a  prison  that  used  to  fly  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

6ut  we  are  the  good  guys— the  guys  in  the 
white  hats.  While  our  own  people  are  being 
held  in  our  own  Embassy,  we  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations with  determination.  If  you  drive  by 
the  Iranian  Embassy  in  Washington,  you 
will  see  more  police  than  around  the  White 
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House.  They  are  protecting  the  people 
inside— the  Iranian  diplomats— as  ta  our 
duty  under  international  law.  Never  mind 
that  they  represent  those  who  have  violated 
the  same  intematloiuU  law.  We  have  even 
allowed  Iranian  nationals  to  demonstrate 
for  Khomeini's  cause  In  the  streets  of  our 
own  cities— to  bum  flags  and  shout  insults. 
Our  freedoms  guaranteed  them  this  right— 
the  same  right  as  any  American  citizen,  and 
those  laws  must  be  abided  by. 

And  when  we  do  issue  some  half-hearted 
orders,  the  Iranians  casually  ignore  them. 
We  told  the  Iranians  to  cut  down  their  Em- 
bassy staff  here  to  a  skeleton  force.  Of  the 
226  Iranian  diplomats  who  should  have  left 
the  country  under  that  order,  fewer  than  25 
percent  have  done  so.  The  rest  are  still 
here— somewhere.  And  when  we  told  all 
Iranian  students  to  register  with  Inunigra- 
tion  officials,  only  700  of  the  estimated 
10,000  in  this  country  did  so.  The  rest  arc 
still  here— somewhere.  Prom  Nov.  14  to 
March  9  another  11,079  Iranians  entered 
the  United  States,  faicludlng  2.300  students; 
467  on  business  visas;  5,641  with  visitor's 
visas;  1,789  permanent  resident  aliens  and 
876  others. 

I  say  these  actions  are  not  those  of  com- 
passion, but  of  idiocy. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do— what  are  we  to 
do  to  bring  about  the  release  of  our  people 
and  to  show  the  world  that  we  are  a  power 
to  reckon  with?  The  President  seems  to 
have  completely  run  out  of  ideas.  Perhaps 
he  should  ask  the  Russians  what  they 
would  do,  but  of  course  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  Imagine  any  group  foolish  enough  to 
tackle  the  Soviets.  They  know  they  would 
find  themselves  destroyed  In  short  order. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Soviet  brutality.  If  faced  with  similar  ctr- 
ctmistances,  the  Russians  would  certainly 
put  first  the  matter  of  their  own  Image, 
their  own  power,  without  concern  for  the 
people  being  held.  Our  first  concern  should 
be  for  the  hostages  and  their  safety.  Our 
second  concern  should  be  for  our  future.  If 
we  do  not  take  firm  action,  we  are  certain  to 
be  held  hostage  again,  and  again. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  this  question:  How 
can  we  Influence  these  terrorists  to  let  our 
people  go?  We  must  find  an  answer,  and 
find  It  quickly.  We  must  gain  some  bargain- 
ing power  in  order  to  free  those  53  people 
and  in  order  to  deter  those  who  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  Iran. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  have  given  us  a 
tool  that  should  be  explored— It  was  written 
In  the  law  in  1796  and  it  need  only  be  in- 
voked. 

Under  title  50  of  the  United  States  Code, 
in  the  section  dealing  with  War  and  Nation- 
al Defense,  there  is  a  chapter  entitled 
"Alien  Enonles."  That  section  readc 

Whenever  there  Is  a  declared  war  between 
the  United  States  or  any  invasion  of  preda- 
tory ineunion  is  perpetrated,  attempted  or 
threatened  against  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  any  foreign  nation  or  gov- 
ernment, and  the  President  makes  public 
proclamation  of  the  event,  all  natives,  citl- 
sens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostile 
nation  or  government,  being  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  upward,  who  shall  be  within 
the  United  States  and  not  actually  luttural- 
ized.  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  re- 
strained, sectuvd.  and  removed  as  alien  en- 
emies. 

The  law  says  that  such  "enony  aliens" 
may  be  detained  and  eventually  deported: 
This  law  spells  out  very  dearly  that  aliens, 
and  not  naturalized  UJ3.  dtizens,  may  be 
subject  to  its  provisions. 

In  6rdier  to  Invoke  the  enemy  alien  provi- 
sions of  the  law  In  the  case  of  Iran,  we  must 
clarify  UJ3.  territory  to  indude  our  Embas- 
siea  abroad.  The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
does  exactly  that.  It  would  spell  out  that 
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the  phrase  now  in  the  law  "any  tnvaskn  or 
predatory  Ineunloa  Is  perpetrated,  attempt- 
ed or  threatened  against  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  Iqr  a  foreign  nation  or  govern- 
ment" includes: 

First,  the  seizure  or  holding  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  government  of,  or  the  akUng  or 
abetting  by  a  foreign  nation  or  government 
of  any  Individual  or  group  in  seising  or  hold- 
ing, the  premises  of  a  diplomatic  misrion  of 
the  United  States;  or 

Second,  the  seizing  or  holding  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  stKh  pranlses  whldi  also  in- 
volves the  taking  Of  any  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  United  States  as  a  hostage. 

If  this  kind  of  legislation  Is  enacted,  the 
President  would  have  a  number  of  optloas 
at  his  dIspooaL  He  may.  for  instance,  detain 
Iranian  (Uploraats  as  well  as  an  un^edfled 
number  of  Iranian  dtizens  residing  In  this 
country,  in  order  to  expel  them  eventusHy 
against  the  relesse  of  the  hostages.  As  an 
initial  move,  he  could  simply  decide  to  re- 
strict the  movement  of  Iranian  dttsens  and/ 
or  require  their  regular  reporting  to  police 
statioas.  Needless  to  say,  a  mass  detain- 
ment, although  permitted  by  law,  would  not 
be  one  of  the  suggested  measures. 

I  fully  realize  this  is  a  strong  measure. 
But  what  other  options  have  been  put  forth; 
what  other  proposals  have  been  made  would 
provide  us  with  bargaining  chips?  We  are 
dealing  here  with  people  who  do  not  reoog- 
niae  dlplomatie  inltlatlvea,  woild  opinion,  faa- 
tematkmal  law,  or  jtSSam  ribbons.  We  are 
dealing  with  terrorists— and  we  are  aOowtng 
them  to  terrorlae  us  without  retaliation.  I 
do  not  agree  with  proposals  that  call  for 
bombing  of  Iranian  oHfldds  or  other  mili- 
tary actlcms.  I  believe  sdcb  actions  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  very  people  we 
want  to  free.  But  neither  can  I  believe  that 
the  Und  of  inaction  we  are  now  engaged  In 
wHl  lead  to  a  quick  resolution  of  this 
matter. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  this 
proposal.  If  enacted,  will  bring  our  people 
home.  But  I  believe  the  time  has  oome  for 
us  to  stick  our  necks  out-to  take  some 
cbanoes-^to  do  something.  If  we  find  such  a 
proposal  repugnant.  If  we  are  beset  by  guflt 
at  the  thought  of  this  ktatd  of  action,  will  we 
be  able  to  offer  that  explanation  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  the  loved  ones  of  those  who  are 
being  held  in  Iran.  I  believe  we  should  face 
them  with  guOt  and  shame  If  we  do  less.  I 
have  said  repeatedly  that  I  wOl  gladly  put 
this  proposal  aside  If  a  better  one  Is  offered. 
If  anyone  has  a  better  Idea  on  how  to  get 
our  hostages  released.  I  shall  be  ^ad  to 
withdraw  mine.  But  we  have  no  time  to 
waste.  Americans  are  undergoing  psycho- 
logical dlsintegratloD-^-and  do  hope  for  their 
release  Is  In  right  We  must  act  now. 

MeanwhOe.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  intro- 
dude  for  early  constrteratinn  a  MU  to  amend 
sectkn  2057  of  the  revised  statutes  to  define 
further  the  dmunstanbes  under  which  cer- 
tain allois  within  the  United  States  may  be 
treated  as  alien  enemies.  The  title  of  the  act 
will  be  the  American  Soverlgnty  Protectioo 
Act. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

ThePRESIDINGOFnCER.Thebmwfflbe 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  document  from  the  American  Law 
Divlslan  of  the  Congressional  Research  of 
the  library  of  Congress,  oitltled  "Proposal 
to  Amend  Alien  Enemy  Act  to  EtfecUvely 
Define  Wartlks  Acts.**  dated  March  17. 1980. 
It  gives  a  fun  analysis  of  the  Allen  Enemies 
Act  snd  the  omsequences  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

There'lidng  no  objection,  the  document 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord,  as 
follows 
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COHOBB^OIIAL  RniAJtCH  SeKVICE.* 

March  17.  IMO. 
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to  the  dicUtes  of  himuuity  and  "■t'i'TiBl 
hospitality.  50  U.aCJL  1 2X 

Federal  courta  having  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion are  empowered  to  apprehend  an  alien 
subject  to  a  presidential  proclamation 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Act.  The 
courU  after  hearing  an  examination  m&y 
order  the  removal  of  an  alien  or  his  or  her 
detention  or  take  any  other  such  action  to 
secure  the  alien  conformably  to  the  procla- 
mation or  regulations  Issued  to  implement 
the  Act.  50  VS.C.A.  1 23.  The  authority  of 
federal  courts  having  criminal  Jurisdiction 
to  order  removal  of  alien  enemies  under  this 
section  Is  alternative  to  the  power  given  the 
President  by  section  21  to  provide  for  re- 
moval of  such  aliens  and  does  not  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  to  order  such  removal  to  the 
courts.  United  State*  ex  ret  Schlueter  v. 
Watkin*.  67  P.  Supp.  534  (D.C.  N.Y.  1946). 

The  federal  marshal  of  the  district  in 
which  an  alien  Is  apprehended  may  execute 
a  removal  order.  In  effecting  such  removal, 
the  marshal  "shall  have  the  warrant  of  the 
President,  or  of  the  courts.  Judge,  or  Justices 
ordering  the  removal.  50  U.S.C.A.  9  24.  The 
marshals  of  the  several  districts,  in  enforc- 
ing the  regulations  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  relation  to  alien  enemies^  could  act 
without  the  aid  of  Judicial  authority.  Lock- 
ington  v.  Smith,  CCA.  Pa.  1817,  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  8.  448.  See  also  United  State*  ex  reL 
Schlueter  v.  Watkin*.  *upra. 

The  Alien  Enemy  Act  is  an  exercise  of 
power  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  a  grant  of  power  by  the  Congress 
to  the  President.  The  first  oonstitutlmial 
controversy  to  beset  the  new  republic  cen- 
tered upon  the  powers  of  the  new  Federal 
Oovenmient  over  aliens.  As  the  following 
excerpt  ftam  Citizen*  Protective  League  v. 
Clarit;  svpro,  at  393  shows.  whUe  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  were  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread debate,  no  one  challenged  the  basic 
validity  of  the  Allen  Enemy  Act.  In  1979, 
the  96th  Congress  passed  three  acU  In  rapid 
succession.  "^  Act  concerning  Aliens",  ap- 
proved Jime  3S,  1979,  "An  Act  respecting 
Alien  Enemies",  approved  July  6,  1798*  and 
"An  Act  ta)  addition  to  the  act.  enUtled  'An 
act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States'",  approved  July 
14.  1798.*  The  first  and  last  were  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts,  vigorously  attacked  in 
Congress  and  by  the  Virginia  and  Kentu(±y 
Resoluti(ms  as  unoonstitutionaL  But  the 
members  of  Congress  who  vigorously  fought 
the  Alim  Act  saw  no  objection  to  the  Alien 
Enemy  Act."  In  fact.  Albert  CJallatin,  who 
led  that  opposition,  was  emphatic  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  bills  and  In  af- 
firming the  oonstitutl<mal  power  of  (Con- 
gress over  alien  enemies  as  part  of  the 
power  to  declare  war.*'  James  BCadison  was 
the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  and 
In  his  rep(»t  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates the  ensuing  year  after  the  deluge  of 
controversy,  he  carefully  and  with  some 
tartness  asserted  a  distinction  between  alien 
members  of  a  hostUe  nation  and  alien  mem- 
hers  of  a  friendly  nation,  disavowed  any  re- 
lation of  the  Resolutions  to  alien  enemies, 
and  declared.  "With  respect  to  alien  en- 
emies, no  doubt  has  been  Intimated  as  to 
the  federal  authority  over  them:  the  Consti- 
tution having  expressly  delegated  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war  against  any 
nation,  and  of  coune  to  treat  it  and  all  iU 
members  as  enemies.'^'*  liiomas  Jefferson 
wrote  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  he 
was  meticulous  in  identifying  the  Act  under 
attack  as.  the  Alien  Act  "which  assumes 
power  over  alien  friends".**  It  is  certain 
that  In  the  white  Bght  which  beat  about  the 
subject  in  1798.  if  there  had  been  the  slight- 
est question  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of 
the  Ccmstitutiim  or  their  contemporaries 
concerning    the    constitutionality    of    the 
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Alien  Enony  Act.  it  would  have  appeared- 
None  did. 

"The  act  concerning  alien  enemies,  wtikh 
coaten  cm  the  president  very  great  disoe- 
tionary  powers  respecting  their  persona." 
Marshal.  C.  J.,  in  Brown  v.  United  State*.  8 
Oonch  (U,S.)  110. 126.  S  L  ed  504.  610,  "ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  as  unlimited  as  th«  legisla- 
tuK  could  make  it."  Washington.  J.,  In 
Lockington  v.  Smith,  Pet  (X  466  at  p.  470,  F 
Cas  No  8448,  Quoted  In  Ludecke  v.  Watkin*. 
*ut>ra,  at  164. 

The  courts,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  cases 
from  rrie*  case,  CCH?  Pa.  1799,  at  820,  830  et 
leq.,  9  F  (Tas  No  It,  126,  to  1955,  aupra,  have 
asserted  or  assumed  the  validity  of  the  Act 
and  based  numerous  decisions  upon  the  as- 
sumption. The  Judicial  view  has  been  with- 
out disKnt. 

At  common  law  "alien  enemies  have  no 
rlghU,  no  prtvfleges.  xmless  by  the  kings  spe- 
cial favour,  during  time  of  war."  1  Black- 
stone  872,  373.  ^nth  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  regard,  one 
oourt  has  obaerred  as  follows: 

If  the  power  to  remove  alien  enemies  from 
lU  territory  in  time  of  war  were  not  includ- 
ed In  the  powers  granted  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  by  the  Constitution,  amendment  to 
add  that  powtr  would  have  to  be  made. 
Under  no  concept  of  government  could  a 
nation  be  held  powerless  to  rid  itself  of  en- 
emies within  its  borders  in  time  of  war, 
whether  the  individuals  concerned  be  actu- 
ally hostile  or  merely  potentially  so  because 
of  their  allegiance. 

Unreviewable  power  In  the  President  to 
restrain,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
alien  enemies  in  time  of  war  Is  the  essence 
of  the  Act.  The  comment  of  the  authorities 
we  have  mentioned  has  been  directed  to 
that  feature.  Chief  Justice  MarsbaU  said, 
"The  mitigations  of  this  rigid  rule,  which 
the  humane  and  wise  policy  of  modem 
times  has  introduced  into  practice,  will  more 
or  less  affect  the  exercise  of  this  right,  but 
cannot  impair  the  right  itself.""  However 
Jealously  we  may  guard  the  dvfl  rIghU  of  aU 
resldento  within  our  borders,  neither  those 
considerations  nor  the  "dicUtes  of  human- 
ity and  national  hospitality"'*  can  be  per- 
mitted to  Impinge  upon  the  overriding  ne- 
cessities of  the  power  to  wage  war  success- 
fully.** The  President  not  only  has  the 
power,  under  the  broad  granto  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  has  the  solemn  remxmsibility  to 
make  certain  that  the  conduct  of  war  is  not 
only  unimpeded  but  suffers  from  no  threat 
of  impediment.  "Where,  as  they  did  here, 
the  conditions  call  for  the  exercise  of  Judg- 
ment and  discretion  and  for  the  choice  of 
mean^  by  those  branches  of  the  Obvem- 
ment  on  which  the  Constituticm  has  placed 
the  responsibility  of  war-making.  It  is  not 
for  any  oourt  to  sit  in  review  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  action  or  subitltute  iU  Judgmmt 
for  theirs,""  Am  a  practical  matter,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  before  an  alien  enemy 
could  be  removed  from  the  territory  of  this 
country  in  time  of  war,  the  President  should 
be  compiled  to  q>read  upcm  Xhe  public 
record  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  the  method 
by  which  the  Oovemment  may  detect 
enemy  activity  within  our  borders  and  the 
sources  of  the  informatlcm  ui>on  which  it 
apprehends  individual  enemies.  No  constitn- 
tional  principle  la  violated  by  the  lodgment 
in  the  President  of  the  power  to  remove 
alien  enemies  without  resort  or  recourse  to 
the  courts. 

The  one  .question,  whether  the  Individual 
involved  is  or  is  not  an  alien  enemy,  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  open 
to  Judicial  detemlaatinn.  Except  those  who 
assert  the  wrongful  rerbeation  of  their 
American  dttenshlp.  aO  appellants  admit 
that  they  are  Oeiman  nationals  and  thus 
alien  enonies.  and  so  their  eases  do  not  in- 
volve that  determination.  For  purposes  of 
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these  actions,  the  other  appeOanU  are  also 
alien  enemies,  because,  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  the  revoemtion  of  their  naturaliation  is 
loot  open  in  these  proceedlnga. 

The  time  allowed  for  consideration  of 
your  request  does  not  aDow  us  to  examine 
any  and  all  problems  raised  by  it  Also,  in 
the  absence  of  implementing  regulsttons. 
any  analysis  perforce  is  limited  to  the  Act, 
as  amended  by  your  proposal,  on  its  face. 

As  noted,  the  Act  has  been  uniformly  sus- 
tained by  the  courts  as  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  was  powers  of  the  Federal  Govanment 
In  waging  war,  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  limited  to  congressionally  declared  wars. 
Congress  can  authorize  aU  manner  of  hostil- 
ities less  than  fuU  fledged  declared  wars. 
Bu*  V.  Tinn.  4  DaU.  (VS.)  37,  1800.  Tour 
protxisal  would  define  two  activities  that 
woidd  oocstltttte  effective  acfai  of  war  that 
would  permit  detention  or  deportation  of 
unnaturalized  persons  who  owe  allegiance 
to  the  foreign  nation  at  government  that 
engages  in  the  denounced  behavior.  While 
such  prooeas  may  raise  questions  with  re- 
spect to  iU  Implloatlons  on  the  peaoeful  ob- 
jects of  the  United  Nations  C^iapter  and 
other  international  legal  documents,  each 
nation  in  the  past  has  reserved  to  Itself  the 
Judgment  regarding  what  acts  <»nstitute 
acts  of  war.  This  power  inheres  in  sovereign- 
ty which  the  United  States  obtained  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  England,  not  con- 
fined by  the  Constitution.  See  United  State* 
V.  CuTti**-Wnght  Export  Corp..  299  UA  304 
(1936).  As  sUted  aliove.  "under  no  concept 
of  government  could  a  nati<m  be  held  pow- 
erless to  rid  itself  of  «iemies  within  Its  bor- 
ders in  time  of  war.  whether  the  individuals 
concerned  be  actually  hostile  or  merely  po- 
tentially so  because  of  their  allegiance." 
Cititen*  Protective  League  v.  Clark,  tupm, 
at  294.  Ck>ngress'  war  power  is  bolstered  by 
Its  power  over  Immigration  which  affords 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  take  steps  for- 
bidden to  the  sUtes. 

If  your  proposed  bill  raises  a  problem  it 
would  be  in  the  area  of  procedural  due  proc- 
ess and  the  uiu«viewable  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  restrain  or  deport.  Regulations 
issued  in  the  (tast  to  implement  the  act  have 
generally  authorized  a  Board  hearing  and 
review.  Court  review  has  been  limited  to 
questions  of  interpreUtion  and  constituticm- 
allty.  Ludecke  v.  Watkin*,  supra,  at  163-164. 
In  that  case  the  Court,  in  part,  split  over 
the  amount  or  review.  Although  the  major- 
ity held  that  there  was  no  review  of  the  At- 
torney General  findings,  the  law  in  this 
regard  has  developed  to  some  extent  along 
the  lines  of  dissenting  Justices  Douglas. 
Murphy  and  Rutiedge;  that  is.  that  for  pur- 
poses of  review  on  habeas  corpus,  the  depor- 
tation of  an  alien  enemy  is  no  different 
than  any  other  deporUtion  prtxseedlngs, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  due  process  re- 
quiremenU  of  reasonable  notice  and  fair 
bearing,  absence  of  which  calls  for  Judicial 
relief.  See  Senate  Dociunent  No.  96-20  for 
recent  due  process  cases. 

The  Allen  Enemy  Act  applies,  as  noted,  in 
case  of  war  or  any  invasion  or  predatory  In- 
cursion against  the  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Strictly  speaking,  diplomatic  prem- 
ises are  not  territory  of  the  United  States. 
See  Whlteslon.  7  Digest  of  International 
Law  365,  356,  379. 
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FRED  BOLANDI31 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


IK  TBI  BOV8K  Or  RSPRnSIITATIVB 

Wednesday.  March  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Spemker,  on 
March  21,  Fred  Bolander  retires  as 
postmaster  of  ChaiuUer,  Ariz.,  after 
two  de<»des  of  supenrising  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  postal  facilities  in  the 
West. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  ainieint  Mr. 
Bolander  to  the  Job.  and  he  has  over- 
seen transition  of  Chandler's  postal 
services  from  four  blcsrcle-bome  city 
letter  carriers  and  one  parcel  post 
route  in  1959,  to  28  motorized  urban 
and  rural  delivery  routes  today.  At 
that  time,  a  stamp  had  Just  risen  from 
8  ceaXA  to  4  (%nt8.  Tcxlay,  the  15-(xnt 
stamp  is  under  pressure,  and  ccmges- 
tion  has  created  problems  for  the 
Chandler  postal  fatality. 

Not  only  has  Fred  Bolander  presided 
over  rapid  growth  in  mail  service,  h^ 
has  been  an  acftivist  in  the  otnnmuni- 
ty— in  many  civic  and  service  groups 
that  make  Chandler  a  fine  place  to 
live. 

His  activities  also  extend  to  organi- 
zations within  the  Postal  Service,  and 
he  was  the  first  Arizona  postmaster  to 
serve  on  the  Regional  Management 
Selection  Board,  which  selects  post- 
masters on  a  merit  basis  throughout 
the  13  western  States. 

The  UJ3.  mail  serves  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  city  and 'rural  people.  Fred 
Bolander  has  served  the  Chandler 
area  with  distinction,  both  in  provid- 
ing good  mall  service,  and  taking  part 
in  the  city's  past  two  decades  of  steady 
growth.  He  is  one  of  the  many  true 
fine  public  servants,  who  contribute  so 
much  to  the  Nation's  progress.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  21  years  of  a  job  weU 
done,  and  wish  him  a  long..han>y  and 
fulfilling  well-earned  retirement.* 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITDTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPBmRTATIVSB 

Wednesday.  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  the  House  is 
scheduled  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3829,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Bank. 
When  the  House  passed  the  original 
version  off  this  bill  on  March  6  it  had 
wisely  adopted  a  series  of  amendments 
to  limit  the  increase  in  our  Nation's  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  these  institu- 
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tions.  Unfortunate  the  ooDtettm 
deemed  ft  heccwary  to  cave  ta  ogi  the 
House  version  of  the  bin  and  to  nib- 
berstamp  the  Senate's  higber  funding 
levels. 

The  capitulation  of  the  House  ood- 
ferees  is  a  tragedy.  Qnoe  aiKtn  the 
careful  otmslderation  on  the  part  of 
the  House  has  been  virtually  Ignmed 
by  the  other  Chamber.  How  long  must 
the  elected  R^resentathres  of  this 
House  find  their  efforts  rtlgmligful 
once  they  leave  this  Chamber?  I  hope 
that  the  rapid  ocmakkratlon  of  HJl. 
3829  by  the  conferees  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  House  provisions  Is  not  an 
omen  of  how  other  funding  bOls  will 
be  treated  once  we  enter  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  consideration. 

The  capitulation  is  also  a  tragedy  b»- 
caxue  it  dismisses  some  extremely 
valid  points  that  were  raised  durtag 
House  debate.  The  replenishment  of 
funds  for  these  banks  is  an  omwrtunl- 
ty  for  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
nation  of  these  Institutions,  to  reooD' 
sider  the  direction  these  banks  are 
taking  in  providing  foreign  asslstanoe 
and  America's  role  In  these  activities. 
We  undertook,  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  to  review  the  record  of  these 
banks  and  discovered  that  the  results 
of  their  activities  did  not  merit  the 
level  of  participation  recommended  by 
the  administration.  The  findings  of 
the  surveys  and  invesUgations  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
showed  a  number  of  managerial  prob- 
lems within  these  institutions.  The 
staff  report,  and  reports  from  the 
General  Accotmting  Office,  outlined 
how  mismanagement  in  the  banks  led 
to  costly  mlstakfs  and  to  imwleldy  mo- 
coimtlng  systems.  The  result  has  been 
a  mailed  decline  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  banks  in  relation  to  the  money 
they  spend. 

A  concern  I  have  over  the  develop- 
ment banks  Is  whether  or  not  the  con- 
cept of  multilateral  assistance  has 
worked  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  the 
nature  of  development  in  Third  World 
(»untries  needs  other  kinds  of  assist- 
ance than  that  of  loans.  Development 
projects  many  times  are  subject  to  the 
whims  of  those  In  power  In  the  recipi- 
ent countries.  Long-term  development 
ends  up  as  long-term  debt  when  proj- 
ects are  not  completed  as  govenunents 
change  and  shift  priorities,  llie  aban- 
doned scaffolding  remains  as  does  the 
debts  as  governments  move  on  to 
apply  for  other  loans  for  other  proj- 
ects. In  the  end  many  governments 
find  themselves  near  bankruptcy  but 
no  closer  to  developing  the  Infrastruc- 
ture for  a  modernised  society. 

The  problon  of  Third  Worid  devel- 
opment, and  the  role  the  banks  play  In 
trying  to  solve  the  wide  range  of  Issues 
related  to  It.  needs  more  consideration 
than  the  conferees  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  conference  report  and  to  support 
efforts  to  stand  by  the  House  position. 
In  this  small  way  we  may  find  a  new 
way  to  q>ur  development  In  Uie  Third 
World  without  further  burdening  our 
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they  fslled  so  dismally  In 
Aionnous  resources  at  their  dis- 
cfEplanatkm  Inlilit  well  be  that 
position  Is  unsound.  And  if 
Is  faulty,  their  remedies  are 
help,  but  rather  may  sggra- 
snd  make  chronic  the  dis- 
ezamlne  snne  of  the  notions 


tli  Bm. 


lir 


Inslsnce.  that  countries  that 

rich  due  to  their  natural  re- 

sny  owner  of  a  natural  re- 
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source  is  wealthier  with  It  than  without  it. 
this  does  not  prove  that  natural  resoiuces 
are  a  necessary  condition  to  wealth.  There 
are  many  countries  without  appreciable  re- 
Booroes.  such  ss  Switseriand  and  Holland 
and  Japan,  that  are  rich.  There  are  various 
other  countries  that  have  been  generously 
mdowed  by  nature  but  most  of  their  people 
are  impoverished. 

Alio  untenable  is  the  in«nise  of  a  "vicious 
drde  of  poverty,"  the  notion  that  the  poor 
stsy  poor  because  they  cannot  accumulate 
savings  to  geonate  the  capital  necessary  to 
substsntially  Increase  productivity.  The  fact 
that  there  are  rich  countries  denies  the  very 
idea.  Were  not  the  rich  poor  at  one  time? 
Were  not  Germany  and  Japan  quite  impov- 
erished as  recently  as  thirty  years  ago? 
Their  rapid  reconstruction  was  not  accom- 
plished by  exploiting  colonies,  for  they  had 
none.  And  that  explodes  snother  of  the  no- 
tions utilized  to  explain  poverty— that  one 
nation  grows  rich  by  exploiting  another. 

Historical  facts  also  refute  the  fallacy 
that  to  have  economic  growth  the  economy 
must  be  planned.  Who  planned  the  econom- 
ic devel<q>ment  of  the  17.8..  of  England,  of 
Japan,  of  post-War  Western  Oermany  or  of 
Argentina  up  untO  the  onset  of  the  destruc- 
tive ideology  of  central  planning?  The  eco- 
nomic history  of  those  countries  proves,  to 
anyone  not  blinded  by  ideology  that  govern- 
mental planning  Is  no  necessary  condition 
for  economic  development.  Indeed,  one 
could  even  relate  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
wealth  creation  to  the  extent  that  countries 
have  undertaken  governmental  planning  of 
their  economies. 

Another  prevalent  historical  error  Is  that 
we— In  lAtin  Americar-are  poor  because  in 
the  past  capitalism  did  not  work  for  us.  I 
ssk:  When  and  where  did  we  have  a  free 
market  capitalistic  eeonomy?  And  I  answer 
In  those  few  places  where  for  a  brief  time  it 
wss  tried,  the  results  were  outstanding.  The 
problem  is  precisely  that  we  have  not  had 
the  competitive  capitalism  ttiat  is  blamed  ss 
the  cause  of  our  poverty. 

KXPLOITB)  ST  WHOM? 

It  Is  also  held  that  we,  the  so-called 
banana  republics,  were  exploited  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  I  recall  a  conversa- 
tion I  overheard  at  a  party,  where  a  friendly 
communist  wag  explaining  how  the  United 
Pruit  Company  had  taken  out  of  Guatemala 
millions  of  dollars.  A  person  who  had 
worked  with  the  fruit  company  in  his  youth 
responded  that  to  his  knowledge  the  compa- 
ny never  took  a  penny  out  of  Guatemala; 
the  only  thing  they  took  out  were  bananas. 
They  brought  money  hi— capital— to  draw 
laborers  from  lower  wage  occupations  to 
their  banana  plantations.  Nevertheless, 
people  continue  to  Ignore  the  obvious  and 
believe  that  we  were  exploited. 

We  are  not  poor  because  our  laborers  are 
inept,  or  fall  below  the  quality  of  laborers  in 
other  countries  that  have  prospered:  In  gen- 
eral, I  would  say  workmen  in  Guatemala  are 
above  average  in  learning  and  working  abili- 
ty, when  eondltioiis  demand  it 

Nor  are  we  poor  because  we  lack  technical 
know-how.  Technical  .knowledge  now  is 
available  to  anyone  who  wants  to  obtain  It. 
And  we  have  the  additional  advantage  that 
to  reach  a  modem  level  of  production,  we  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  better  technology  than 
already  exists  in  the  market,  or  Invent  it.  or 
qjend  millions  for  resesrch.  All  the  know- 
how  we  need  for  the  most  significant  ad- 
vances already  is  aTaOable  to  us  from  devel- 
oped countries. 

What  we  lack  sre  two  things:  first,  a 
system  that  is  conducive  to  efficient  eco- 
nomic sDocation  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources and  to  the  generation  of  capital:  and 
second,  more  eapitsl  to  ineresse  productiv- 
ity snd  create  wealth. 
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The  system,  of  course,  is  capitalism,  snd  it 
Is  there  walttaig  to  emerge  all  the  time.  80 
why  is  it  rejected  snd  deliberately  prevent- 
ed from  emerging?  InddentsUy,  it  is,  as  we 
know,  the  only  system  that  iwomoties  sod 
builds  the  qualities  of  individusl  character 
that  are  most  conducive  to  pi  ogress:  self-re- 
liance, frugality,  re^mnsibillty.  and  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law. 

CAFrrAUSH  MAuaaKS 

80  why  is  it  rejected?  On  one  hand,  there 
is  a  practical  objection  to  allowing  individu- 
al freedom  of  production:  Capitalism  Is  con- 
sidered wasteful,  inefflciedt,  and  in  any 
case,  too  slow:  we  cannot  afford,  we  hear, 
politically  spealdng,  to  go  slow,  and  so  we 
cannot  Just  let  things  happen  when  and  If 
they  happen.  We  must  mske  progress.  Not 
Just  let  it  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  an  ethical  objection:  it  Is  thought  cruel 
and  unjust  because  it  results  in  economic 
differences  called  inequalities. 

The  first  objection  ss  to  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  the  market  system  in  Less-Developed 
Countries  (LOCs)  has  greatly  disttvlied  me 
because  the  scientific  refutation  is  availatde 
to  all.  After  all,  the  msrket  system  is  not 
someone's  invention.  It  is  what  goes  on  nat- 
urally if  it  is  not  prevented  delil>erately. 
And  economic  thfeory  is  nothing  more  than 
an  explanation  of  how  it  does  work,  how  re- 
sources are  allocated  through  the  price 
system.  We  are  at  liberty  not  to  like  the  way 
the  world  is,  but  lamentations  are  utterly 
useless  and  will  not  change  the  world.  The 
only  argument  which  would  deserve  serious 
consideration  would  tie  the  proposal  of  an 
alternative  system.  But,  ss  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine,  no  one  tias  yet  pro- 
posed an  alternative  system  for  allocation  of 
resources.  Marx  did  not.  Oskar  Lange,  In 
the  thirties  sdmitted  it,  and  today  it  consti- 
tutes the  "unmoken"  problem  of  centnl 
planning  or  socialism. 

No  one  knows,  in  theory,  much  less  in 
practice,  how  this  alternate  system  would 
work.  The  authorities  lack  the  criteria,  in 
the  absence  of  private  property  and  free  ex- 
change, to  establish  a  substitute  for  tlie 
price  system.  Such  a  substitute  is  needed  to 
permit  thein  to  compare  alternative  meth- 
ods of  production  so  as  to  use  each  resource 
In  the  way  that  makes  the  msximtim  contri- 
bution to  consumer  satisfaction.  This  ii 
most  certainly  not  the  system  socialist  coun- 
tries use  today— they  simply  c<K)y  prices  of 
the  outside  semi-capitalist  world. 

Untfl  such  sn  ingenious  mechanism  is  in- 
corporated into  planning  schemes,  we  caa 
state  correctly  that  sodaUsm— as  a  system 
of  social  organization— has  not  yet  been  pro- 
posed. Tet  the  people  of  the  world  sre  kill- 
ing each  other,  some  in  favor  of  sodslism, 
others  against  it.  bi)t  both  assimiing  that  it 
has  already  been  proposed  ss  a  system,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  tenable  system  oi  socisl  o^ 
ganization.  When  this  senseless  tragedy  is 
recognised  I  believe  it  wHI  become,  to  histo- 
rians, the  distinguishing  eharscteristic  of 
this  century:  Pe<^e  killing  each  other  over 
something  neither  side  could  describe. 

PLAMMiNa  WllMUUTPBICCS 

The  question,  of  course.  Is  not  how  yoD 
plan  when  you  do  have  prices  available  from 
outside  the  system;  the  question  Is  bow  do 
you  arrive  at  prices  without  any  refennee 
to  prices  that  have  come  about  through  tree 
exchange,  i.e.,  from  the  existence  of  private 
property. 

Unless  that  is  explained,  a  planno'  csnnot 
know  what  h«  is  doing,  he  can't  oompsrs 
values  of  inputs  with  outputs.  And  if.tbs 
method  csnnot  be  described,  sodaflm  to 
Just  a  glesm  in  the  eye  of  the  frustrated. 

So.  from  a  strictly  practical  point  of  view, 
we  know  that  whereas  ttie  mariiet  does  not 
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produce  instant  wealth.  It  eventually  can 
and  does  produce  it.  And  so  far  we're  been 
offered  no  dear  alteinaUve  to  even  consid- 
er. Of  course,  if  the  msrket  is  prevented  de- 
liberately from  working,  it  will  not  produce. 
And  unfortunatdy.  not  cmly  Is  it  being  pre- 
vented from  working,  but  it  is  being  blamed 
for  not  working. 

There  is  really  nothing  original  or  unique 
in  the  ideology  of  underdevelopment  Most 
of  the  notions  sre  Imported  from  countries 
that  should  know  better  and  they  are  being 
imported  by  way  of  programs  that  are.  Iron- 
ically. Implemented  with  the  intention  of 
geneiating  development 

One  of  the  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween developed  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, however,  is  that  whereas  it  will  take  a 
great  desl  of  debate  for  the  government  of 
the  VS.,  for  Instsnoe,  to  tske  over  one  rail- 
road company  (a  piecemeal  and  eroding 
process),  when  an  UX:  decides  overnight  to 
go  into  the  raO  transport  business  it  takes  it 
all  at  once.  When  it  decides  that  although 
electric  iwwer  is  a  desirable  commodity,  it 
should  be  a  non-profit  activity,  it  thereupon 
decrees  that  it  Is  sgatnst  the  law  to  peace- 
fuUy  manuteOture  and  voluntarily  dlstrith 
ute  this  desirable  commodity.  It  takes  over 
aU  power  production  notwithstanding  all 
the  productive  and  desirable  activities  that 
from  then  on,  cannot  tie  economically  done 
for  lack  of  comiietitively  priced  power  to  in- 
dustry. Governments  in  LDCs  do  not  Just 
put  a  power  plant  here  and  there.  First  they 
prohiliit  profit-making  power  generation, 
whether  they  are  In  a  position  to  provide  it 
or  not. 

AW  mXKaCAL  SSSSTO 

This  procedure  Is  not  logkaL  It  Is  irra- 
tional to  prohibit  activities  omsldered  desir- 
able on  grounds  that  because  they  are  desir- 
able the  government  ought  to  provide  them. 
Loi^  and  consistency  would  demand  that  if 
sn  scttvity  Is  considered  so  importsnt  that 
the  government  must  step  in  to  perform  it 
it  sliould  not  be  made  illegal  for  someone 
else  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  same 
encto,  The  policy  is  not  logical  or  eoonmnlc; 
it  is  IdeologlcaL  And  because  of  H,  power 
costs  are  extremely  high,  reducing  the  com- 
petitiveness of  all  industrial  activities  in 
LDCS. 

It  Is  inconceivable  today  that  anycme 
would  consider  going  voluntarily  Into  the 
electric  power  business.  That  disincentive 
alone  is  sufficient  to  maintain  underdevel- 
opment, and  generally,  the  same  applies  to 
ail  communication  activities:  air  and  ocean 
transport  ports,  teleph<mes.  Whereas  such 
a  venture  once  constituted  a  business  oppor- 
tunity, it  Is  no  longer  even  a  possibility. 
This  is  not  due  to  economic  factors.  It  Is  the 
result  of  ideology.  How  can  desbable  activi- 
ties becoDM  illegal  aeU  othCT  than  as  a 
result  of  Ideology? 

BAMnanTO  sducatiow 

Consider  education.  Everyme  regards  it  a 
desirable  activity.  Paroits  generally  Wsnt 
their  children  to  be  better  educated  than 
themselves.  There  is  plentiful  evidence  that 
they  wHl  make  great  sscrlfloes  to  this  end. 
But  their  children  cannot  get  the  education 
the  parents  think  they  need.  A  high  govern- 
ment otflctal  In  say  eountry  remarked  that 
our  education  programs  sre  not'weB-oriant' 
ed  because  they  tend  to  prepare  everyone 
for  college  irhereas  most  wm  never  go.  and 
in  fset  should  not  go,  to  college.  And  yet  he 
did  not  disagree' with  the  policy  of  setting  a 
maximum  tuition  charge  for  prtvate  schools. 
low  enough  to  drive  many  out  of  business 
(even  though  private  hlgii  schools  serve  60 
percent  of  the  student  population  and  In 
many  cases  offer  tietter  and  more  pertinent 
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education  than  the  govemsMOt  can  mo- 
videX 

The  Impositkm  of  maximum  legal  tuttifln 
rates  is  obviously  idetioclesL  But  there  sre 
more  serious  eff eeU  of  the  Idsologlcal  ooo- 
f  uskm  of  tiie  elite  in  educatlan:  their  confu- 
sion actually  prevents,  to  a  very  large 
extent  proper  education.  In  the  socisl  sci- 
ences. "bo(*  burning."  In  a  flguxattve  way. 
is  prevalent  for  a  very  natural  reason:  in 
any  hlersrchical  orgsnkatkn  it  Is  only  nat- 
ural that  the  competence  of  the  personnel 
tUred  to  teach,  and  the  suitability  of  the 
books  used,  be  detemdned  by  their  agree- 
ment with  what  the  hiring  authorities  Uilnk 
is  valid  or  true. 

When  the  uniformity  of  thought  required 
in  the  hlerarehical  organisation  Is  en- 
trenched., its  members  cannot  aSord  to  have 
their  conu>etenoe  questioned;  they  Instinc- 
threly  or  deliberately  exfiude  theories  that 
might  expose  members  of  the  hierarchy  as 
incompetent  Thus,  the  ideology  of  their  ex- 
IMrtise  is  protected,  and  competitive  ideolo- 
gies are  excluded. 

XWrKSRaillO  WITH  WAGES 

Consider  this  exsmple  of  labor  legislation 
adopted  through  the  official  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Istbor  Orgamza- 
tlon;  Workers  get  severance  pay  when  fired 
f(»'  any  cause  not  attributable  to  them.  If 
the  company  goes  broke  or  loses  a  contract 
the  cause  is  not  imputable  to  the  worker,  so 
he  must  be  psld.  Severance  pay  Is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  his  last  wage,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  of  employment  The 
object  is  to  create  Job  security  and  sup- 
posedly avoid  injustices. 

Naturally,  as  workers  accrue  severance 
pay  they  lose  their  mobility,  because  the 
cost  of  leaving  a  Job  voluntarily  is  to  loss 
one's  severance  pay.  Thus,  there  Is  no  InoeB- 
tive  for  sn  employer  to  raise  wsges,  whether 
to  hold  present  workers  or  to  attract  new 
ones.  As  a  result  the  worker  has  no  bargain- 
ing power.  The  lack  of  mobHtty  of  the  labor 
force  prevents  relocation  Into  more  produc- 
tive Jobs  snd  thus  lowers  the  output  of  the 
whole  eeonomy  snd  decreases  evnyone's 
real  income.  The  Implementation  of  mudi 
of  this  type  of  legislation  In  LOCs  has  cost 
the  VS.  taxpayer  many  mHUons  of  dollan 
through  the  ««*wrfnf  of  ideologically  Im- 
poverishing Institutions  sudi  as  the  ILO  or 
the  United  Natioos. 

The  ideological  hostility  to  the  market 
system  has  also  caused  most  countztas  to 
practice  an  eoonoddcally  Isoiaticolst  tarUt 
policy.  In  order  to  understand  the  tanpova^ 
Ishing  eSecU  of  obstructing  the  interna- 
tional division  of  labor,  one  must  have  a 
dear  imdostanding  of  the  law  of  eomparar 
tive  advantage,  tt  to  neoesniy  to  understand 
why,  in  a  free  exchsnge,  both  parties  gain, 
and  t^^  some  people's  wealth  to  not  the 
cause  of  othen*  poverty.  In  other  words, 
there  to  no  such  thing  as  exploltatlan  In  a 
free  exchange.  Obviously,  the  reoognitlon  of 
thto  fact  alone  would  utterly  shatter  collee- 
Uvist  phOosophy  snd  so  the  truth  must  be 
suppressed.  The  result  to  todatlontom.  un- 
derdevelopment 

Capital  amimv'r""".  the  most  importsnt 
f  sctOT  In  development  to  heavQy  taxed  and 
Inhibited,  when  not  destroyed,  tor  Ideologi- 
cal reasons.  One  csn  trace  directly  thede- 
■tructtve  attitude  toward  toniga  Invest- 
ment energy  poUdes,  mining  poUdas.  and 
so  forth  to  iU  idecdoglcal  source. 


whldi 


oBAimira  TBI  Deoiper  TO 

The  hostility  to  the  mazfcet 
extoU  an  over  the  wortd  In  Tsrytng 
to  especially  prevalent  In  LDOs.  Msny  UX:fe 
that  have  tried  the  welfare  state  have  had 
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to  start  again  from  seratdi.  usually  wtth  the 
only  type  at  guwtnnsnt  ttiat  does  not  eso- 
suit  the  peopis:  dietatassfalp.  DIetatots  ite 
not  ne  reswtffly  wnpopniar.  snd  sasny  >een« 
with  the  wholdiearted  support  e(  the  ■*■ 
Jority  of  thdr  people,  SB  In  ChDe  and  ArscD- 
tina.  Hie  resson  to  not  hard  to  find.  If  what 
wss  lupposed  to  beccrns  a  dsuiocratle 
fare  state  ihstioja  isi'^i""y  and  thsi 
rity  of  life  and  laupcity.  people  wffl 
come  a  savior  even  If  he  beccoMS  a  r 
He  doesnt  rstoe  wdtere  e»pecfatlnn<  ho 
promises  law  and  order.  If  be  poisass  the 
welfsre  courw.  condttlaaB  detcrlctate.  and 
thto  Opens  the  opportunity  for  hto  rtvato  to 
overthrow  htm.  We  have  seen  thto  happen 
over  and  over  again.  Msny  dlctatocB  beeone 
oppreastve  and  rutblesB  in  erder  to  stay  In 
power  knger,  but  sooner  or  later,  their 
rivals  muster  enough  suppott  to  take  over. 
Thto  support  to  fotthccedng  when  people 
fed  they  sre  hemming  poorer  In  real  tsnns 
or  rdattve  to  unrealistic  expectatlaaa.  and 
when  disorder  to  increadng.  Therefore,  a  so- 
'^f"f"^"y  Indlned  government  to  Inherent' 
ly  unstable. 

Untfl  thto  destructive  socisltotir  ideolocy  to 
exposed  ss  fslse  snd  dtoplaced  wtth  en  a^ 
predatlon  of  the  capitalistic  market  econo- 
my, there  to  no  duuioe  for  a  people  or  a 
nation  to  devdop.  Thto  to  why  we  founded 
the  Universidad  Prandsoo  Marroqutai  In 
Quatemala.  And  the  intervening  seven  years 
of  operation  strengthen  our  conviction  thst 
we  choae  the  most  effective  way  to  readi 
our  objective.* 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 


INTBX  Housi  or  BBBBBmrarrm 

Wednesday,  March  26, 19S0 

•  iii.  CORCX3RAN.  Mr.  Iftienker.  now 
that  the  dust  from  the  Internatlanal 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
(INFCE)  has  settled,  tt  appeara  that 
Important  VB.  allies  are  taking  the 
steps  needed  to  insure  their  nattonal 
energy  security.  When  I  visited  West 
Qennany  in  January,  the  issue  of  the 
conditions  under  whidi  reproceeslng 
of  spent  fuel  would  proceed  were  un- 
certain. However,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  xay  col- 
leagues the  story  inserted  below  irtiich 
describes  progress  in  this  area. 

As  I  reported  in  my  February  SO 
statonent  to  the  House,  all  Qeiman 
reactor  licensing  has  bem  conditioned 
on  reprocessing  to  recover  the  valua- 
ble residual  fuel  and  separating  out 
for  disposal  the  relativdy  small 
volume  of  high  level  waste.  This  con- 
cept of  preferaice  for  disposal  of  so- 
Udifled  hiidx  level  waste  also  aM>ean 
to  be  a  consensus  opinimi  of  the 
INFCE  participants.  Because  of  a  taa- 
uie  to  penult  private  develomnoit  of 
r^iocessing  f adllUes.  Oeimany  is  ee- 
sentisJly  in  the  same  podtioh  as  the 
United  States  in  that  interim  apwrt 
fuel  storage  away  firom  the  power- 
plants  is  now  required.  We  must  take 
the  steps  that  will  rejuvenate  IndustH- 
al  interest  tn  providing  both  the  capi- 
tal and  the  expertise  to  service  at  least 
domestic  mergy  nfeds  for  the  long 
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tenn.  Our  kuture  energy  security  de- 
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It's  not  exactly  the  solution  the  utilities 
wanted;  compared  to  the  1.500  tpy  plant 

originally  planned  at  Gorleben,  a  350  tpy  in- 
stallation. Is  "totally  uneconomic"  Repke 
said.  He  figures  per-tonne  costs  could  be  as 
much  as  three  times  those  of  the  larger 
plant.  In  addition,  the  smaUer  plant  wont 
comprise  the  integrated  fuel  cycle  center 
that  was  planned  for  Gorleben— an  ap- 
proach. Repke  noted  wryly,  that  has  Just 
been  endorsed  by  the  International  Nuclear 
Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  at  the  same  time  it  is 
being  abandoned  in  Germany.  But  the 
German  nuclear  industry  now  has  to  seize 
on  any  technical  option  that  Is  acceptable  to 
the  country's  politicians. 

The  Hesse  reprocessing  plant  would  be 
able  to  handle  the  spent  fuel  generated 
from  German  reactors  now  operating  or  In 
the  final  stages  of  construction— roughly 
400  tpy,  Repke  said,  but  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  plants  coming  on-line  through 
the  1980s.  Work  must  continue  on  Interim 
away-from-reactor  storage  as  well  as  on  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  either  reprocessed  waste  or 
spent  fuel  elements,  with  a  federal  decision 
between  the  two  options  planned  for  the 
mld-'SOs. 

One  candidate  site  for  AFR  storage  is  at 
Ahaus  in  North  Rhine-Westfalla.  where  the 
government  Is  known  for  its  anti-nuclear 
stance.  Another  is  at  Luechow  in  Lower 
Saxony;  just  last  week,  the  county  coimcil 
there  agreed  to  review  plans  for  a  1,500- 
tonne  fuel  storage  facility.  Even  this  APR, 
however,  would  be  fUled  within  three  years 
of  startup  with  fuel  from  reactors  now 
under  construction  or  operating,  Repke 
said. 

With  the  test  drilling  proceeding  at  the 
final  repository  candidate  site  at  Gorleben, 
there  appears  to  be  enough  progress  toward 
a  demonstrated  waste  solution  to  allow  con- 
tinued licensing  of  German  nuclear  plants- 
assuming  the  current  positive  trend  contin- 
ues. Federal  and  stete  officials,  meeting 
February  29  in  Bonn,  decided  that  further 
licenses  will  be  granted  If  licensing  proce- 
dives  for  a  reprocessing  plant—or  a  plant 
for  preparing  spent  fuel  for  disposal— have 
begun  by  Janaury  1,  1986.  Unless  the  DWK 
application  in  Hesse  goes  awry,  this  condi- 
tion will  have  been  met.* 
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WINCHESTER  FARMER  DOES 
THE  IMPOSSIBLE 


decided 


is  a  precise  site  for  the 

will  propose  alternatives. 

".  will  select  a  favorite. 

optimistic   assumptions. 

said,  copstruction  could  not  begin 

would  last  a  mlTilmii^   of 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

or  KXMTUUKT 
nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March. 2 6. 1980 
•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  all 
started  with  Christopher  Columbus; 
and  ever  since  then,  trying  to  do  the 
impossible  has  been  a  distinctly 
American  tradition. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  times  in 
our  history  when  we  seemed  to  suc- 
ceed a  bit  more  often  than  we  have  re- 
cently; Just  ask  the  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers.  But  dogged  determina- 
tion is  almost  certain  to  be  rewarded 
eventually,  and  we  are  a  detennined 
people. 

B«r.  Speaker.  French  Rickard  of 
Wlhchester.  Ky.,  1b  a  determined  man. 
For  more  than  30  years  he  has  been 
well  known  around  Clark  County  for 
"doing  the  impossible."  At  this  time.  I 
Would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 


a  recent  arUcle  about  Mr.  Rickard.  re- 
printed from  the  Lexington  Herald. 
[Fnmi  the  Lexington  Herald,  Mar.  31, 1980] 
WncHXSTKs  Fakher  Khowm  for  Bxnio 
Able  To  Do  thx  Imfossibu 

(By  George  W.  Hackett.  Associated  Press) 

WniCBXBRit.  Kt.— When  gold  was  selling 
for  135.  farmers  were  paying  $48  an  ounce 
for  French  Rickard's  tobacco  seed. 

"I  might  be  in  a  Florida  condominium 
today  if  the  trend  had  continued,"  quipped 
the  man  who  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "impossible.'^ 

In  1937,  he  was  told  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  new  strain  of  burley  tobacco,  Ky. 
18,  that  was  resistant  to  black  root  disease. 

"Growers  snapped  up  Ky.  18  as  soon  u 
they  put  the  stuff  on  the  market."  he  re- 
called. "I  decided  If  I  couldn't  buy  the  seed. 
I'd  raise  my  own." 

Rickard,  no  stranger  to  the  academic  com- 
munity, contacted  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky College  of  Agrlcultive  and  was  given 
a  handful  of  Ky.  18  breeder's  seed. 

He  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time  but  that 
was  the  begiiming  of  F.  W.  Rickard  Seeds, 
Inc.  "The  initial  crop  was  a  good  one  and  I 
decided  to  share  with  my  neighbors." 

The  company  prospered  and  began 
moving  into  other  fields.  He  produced  DA 
13.  the  first  certified  hybrid  seed  com  in 
Kentucky,  along  with  Kenland  red  clover 
and  certified  barley. 

Around  1948,  a  new  gr&ss.  Ky.  31  fescue, 
was  discovered  on  a  Menifee  County  hillside 
and  Rickard  became  a  leader  in  distributing 
it  to  his  customers,  no^i  spread  across  more 
than  eight  states. 

"The  grass  was  outstehding  because  it 
provided  good  pastures  on  land  once  consid- 
ered worthless."  said  Rickard,  who  was  bom 
on  a  farm  in  Hopkins  County. 

After  graduation  from  Kentucky  Wesley- 
an  CoUege,  where  Rickard  met  and  married 
Nancy  Haggard,  he  became  a  chemistry  and 
physics  teacher  and  football  coach  at 
OwenSboro. 

He  later  resigned  and  returned  to  Win- 
chester because  someone  was  needed  to 
manage  the  Haggard  family  farm.  "If  I 
hadn't  made  the  change,  I  probably 
wouldn't  be  in  this  business." 

Since  1980,  the  company  has  been  special- 
izing in  tobacco,  offering  more  thail  20  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  seed  to  growers  at  prices  up 
to  $60  an  ounce. 

Each  summer,  the  Rickard  farm  is  over- 
run with  400  to  500  teen-agers  and  college 
students,  who  are  hired  for  a  special  Job. 

"Every  bloom  has  to  be  pollinated  by 
hand  because  the  plant  that  grows  the  seed 
has  no  male  properties,"  he  explained. 
"These  youngsters  are  excellent  workers." 

So  is  Rickard.  now  78.  When  he  isn't  in 
the  fields,  he's  in  the  office  answering  tele- 
phone inquiries  from  farmers. 

They'll  open  the  conversation  by  saying, 
"I  know  this  is  impossible  but  can  you  . .  .7" 
He  usually  can.* 


ARCHBISHOP  OSCAR  A.  ROMERO 

HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1980 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
violent  and  shocking  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  A.  Romero,  a  champion 
of  human  rights  and  concern  for  the 
poor,  is  a  tremendous  loss  for  the 
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forces  of.  reconciliation  within  the 
human  family.  The  archbishop's  assas- 
sination is  a  tragic  event  all  too  similar 
to  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Both  men  of  God  died  at  the 
hands  of  hate-filled  extremists,  who. 
Incorrectly,  believe  that  truth.  Justice, 
and  the  desire  for  liberation  can  be 
crushed  by  violent  repression- 
Archbishop  Romero  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  petitioning  our  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  from  its  historical 
role  as  an  accomplice  to  oppression 
and  repression  in  El  Salvador  by  with- 
holding weapons  of  violence  from  the 
military  of  that  cotmtry.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  Archbishop  Romero's  peti- 
tion will  be  answered  now. 

We  in  the  Congress  ought  to  honor 
Archbishop  Romero  by  carefully  con- 
sidering his  advice  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  send  the  military 
of  EI  Salvador  $5.7  million  in  military 
equipment  would  only  add  to  the  car- 
nage and  would  serve  to  strengthen 
the  forces  of  violent  repression. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  key  posts 
in  the  security  apparatus  of  El  Salva- 
dor, the  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Treasury  police, 
are  occupied  by  old  hard-line  person- 
nel with  a  history  of  official  and 
brutal  repression.  To  possibly  place 
our  country  in  a  position  of  increasing 
the  murder  power  of  forces  under  such 
leadership  is  something  that  we 
should  not  do  lightly. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem since  witliin  my  district,  people 
from  El  Salvador  are  estimated  to 
comprise  of  the  largest  immigrant 
group  and  they  have  made  me  aware 
of  the  injustice  from  which  they  have 
fled. 

While  what  is  being  proposed  is  the 
introduction  of  $5.7  million  of  military 
equipment  and  infrastructure  and  not 
specifically  guns  or  bullets  such  assist- 
ance would  as  stated  above  improve 
the  efficiency  of  those  who  have  dem- 
onstrated no  hesitation  to  use  weapons 
and  bullets  to  violently  suppress  all 
form  of  dissent. 

If  we  are  serious  about  honoring  this 
faUen  warrior  of  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation, we  ought  to  carefully  consider 
his  well-known  sermon  of  last  October, 
in  which  he  said: 

"We  are  fed  up  with  weapons  and  bullets" 
and  In  which  he  urged  us  to  "channel"  the 
aid  to  feed  thousands  of  our  people." 

Such  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
introduction  of  additional  military 
equipment  into  the  already  violent  en- 
vironment of  El  Salvador  would.  I 
think,  serve  our  national  interest.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  get  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  in  countries  such  as  El 
Salvador. 

I  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  peace 
and  Justice  through  nonviolent  means 
is  the  best  strategy  for  stability  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  economic  and 
strategic  interests. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  Government  at  long  last  is  advo- 
cating major  economic  and  social 
reform  and  that  is  a  correct  policy  but 
I  do  not  think  military  equipment  will 
enhance  movement  toward  reconcili- 
ations and  social  Justice. 

Let  us  honor  Archbishop  Romero  by 
at  least  carefully  reexamining  our  pro- 
posed contribution  to  the  violent  in- 
frastructure of  the  tortured  nation  of 
E3  Salvador.* 
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would  welcome  your  support.  We 
should  approach  this  issue  responsibly 
and  not  in  the  arbitrary  f  aahi(m  exhib- 
ited by  the  language  In  the  present 
bm.« 


RAIL  IMPROVEMENT  BILL 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IH  THE  HOXrSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  27.  1980,  TLR.  «837, 
the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding 
Act  of  1980.  will  be  on  the  floor.  This 
legislation  represents  the  first  step  in 
devising  a  new  national  rail  policy  and 
purports  to  authorize  an  addition  of 
$750  million  to  the  original  $1.75  bfl- 
lion  authorization  for  the  completion 
of  the  Northwest  Corridor  improve- 
ment project  and  for  the  development 
of  similar  corridors  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  However,  the  bill  pro- 
ceeds to  list  13  prop<»ed  high-speed 
corridors  without  mentioning  the  cri- 
teria by  which  these  13  were  chosen. 

Ostensibly,  the  13  routes  specifically 
identified  in  the  bill  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a  report  by  Amtrak  and 
DOT  as  routes  which  could  produce 
significant  energy  savings  if  improve- 
ments were  made.  For  some  reason, 
the  AtlanU-Brimingham-New  Orleans 
segment  of  the  Crescent  route  was  not 
included  in  this  study  from  which  the 
13  were  chosen,  despite  the  rapidly 
growing  ridership  on  that  train. 

Although  Amtrak  and  DOT  quite 
properly  estimated  that  higher  gaso- 
line prices  would  boost  future  rider- 
ship  levels,  the  railroad's  planners 
failed  to  consider  the  storm  warnings 
that  gasoline  might  also  be  scarce  and 
ignored  possible  effects  of  new  devel- 
opments such  as  gasoline  rationing.  It 
is  a  shame  that  the  search  for  routes 
to  develop  tvas  vmduly  limited. 

There  is  a  gliaring  omission  of  any 
proposed  corridor  in  the  Deep  South; 
and  while  I  have  received  assurances 
that  the  13  priority  corridors  specifi- 
oOly  Identified  in  the  bill  are  not  to  be 
all  inclusive  and  that  this  Ust  could 
change  when  the  Transportation  De- 
partment and  Amtrak  present  refined 
recommendations,  I  would  be  greatly 
surprised  if  the  corridors  selected  for 
development  are  not  derived  complete- 
ly from  the  present  priority  Ust. 

In  order  to  rectify  tlds  situation.  I 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  proposing  that  the  Birmingham- 
Atlanta  route  be  specifically  identified 
in  the  bill  as  a  priority  corridor,  and  I 


LET  US  SEND  THE  PTC  A 
BCESSAGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
Dl  THE  BOUSE  OF  BXrEESEMTATITa 

Wednesday,  March  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  once  again 
have  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  bill 
before  It.  Once  again  we  will  be  asked 
to  prolong  the  agony  of  having  this 
renegade  agency  remain  in  a  budget- 
ary coma  while  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  continue  their  deadlock  over 
its  future  course.  This  situation  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  budget  system  we  have  all  tried  to 
make  work. 

The  FTC  needs  to  be  sent  a  message 
by  this  House.  It  has  consistently  vio- 
lated its  mandate  by  the  Congress,  and 
hais  tried  time  and  time  again  to  rise 
above  the  law  in  the  name  of  some 
self-determined  policy  directive.  The 
agency  sets  dangerous  new  precedents 
every  day  it  is  allowed  to  careen 
through  the  marketplace.  It  is  time 
for  this  Congress  to  finally  take  a 
stand  on  what  we  really  want  to  do 
with  the  FTC  instead  of  passing  the 
buck  to  the  conferees  who  pass  it  back 
tons. 

The  current  funding  situation  states 
that  the  FTC  cannot  initiate  new  ac- 
tions or  finalize  regulations  duriim  the 
funding  controversy.  This  would  seem 
to  allow  this  Congress  to  work  out 
compromise  fundUng  language  while 
the  FTC  remains  in  a  holding  pattern 
in  the  bureaucracy.  In  reality  it  is 
almost  business  as  lisual,  or  rather, 
reg\ilation  as  usual,  at  the  FTC.  Their 
court  cases  move  f orwsotl,  their  forays 
into  the  private  sector  proceed  unabat- 
ed. In  December  1979  the  Wasliington 
Star  reported  how  the  FTC  was  con- 
ducting a  new  survey  of  the  housing 
construction  industry  complete  with 
questioniuiires  and  onsite  inspections. 
The  FTC  inspectors  would  even  go  to 
the  homes  where  the  respondents  said 
they  had  no  problems  with  their 
houses  in  order  to  educate  them  as  to 
defects  in  construction  they  may  have 
overlooked  or  not  known  about.  The 
FTC  is  also  continuing  their  press  for 
industrywide  standards  and  fee  proce- 
dures for  the  funeral  industry  and 
others  who  are  v»jX  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill's  prohibitions  that  is  held  up 
in  conference.  Every  day  the  conferees 
do  not  reach  agreement  allows  one 
more  day  for  the  FTC  to  run  rampant 
in  industries  that  the  House  voted  to 
protect. 

This  bizarre  situation  is  typical  of 
the  complications  the  FTC  has  put  the 
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regulator  of  aU  has  been  the 
Commission.  The  U.S.  Senate 
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rades  like  Americana  for  Deoaocratic 
Action.  Sierra  Club,  and  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  Automobile  Safety  now  earn  a 
living  by  representing  "the  pubUc  interest" 
In  PTC  proceedings.  Senator  Alan  Simpson 
(R.,  Wyo.)  tried  to  do  something  about  the 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  fund  private 
interest  groups,  but  succeeded  only  In  limit- 
ing them  to  $50,000  each  per  rulemaking. 

The  Ford  bill  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  and  perhaps  something  can  be 
salvaged.  But  If  anything  like  the  phony 
Senate  bill  emerges,  the  FTC  wIU  have  dem- 
onstrated that  all  the  noise  about  reducing 
government  regulation  Is  only  talk.* 
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time  they  are  helping  those  who  help 
others.*  ^ 


lot  of  talk  about  the 
of  government  regula- 
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has  Just  finish  Ml  emasculating  the  efforts  to 
wing  the  FTC  under  controL 

Complaints  pew  as  the  FTC  attacked 
toademaika.  cliUdren's  TV  advertising  and 
funeral  pulor  l  States  were  upset  that  the 
FTC  was  gettt  ig  into  their  regulatory  acts, 
Inplng  In  evei  where  HEW  and  the  Justice 
Department  ft  tred  to  tread.  Business  wor- 
ried about  th(  need  to  tighten  standards 
governing  the  lUadosure  of  confidential  in. 
wmaUon  the :  TC  required  them  to  supply. 
The  FTCs  nev  habit  of  Issuing  blanket  sub- 
poenas donardlng  reams  of  documents 
prior  to  issiiing  a  complaint  was  likened  to  a 
polloman  oom  ng  to  your  door  determined 
to  arrest  you  a  id  demanding  your  life  story 
In  hopes  of  disc  iverlng  an  offense. 

Soon  the  Con  cress,  pummefed  by  the  kind 
of  broad.  smaU  town  consUtuendes  who  get 
^Mention,  was  i  oaring,  and  the  PTC  was  on 
the  carpet  Th( '  House  was  tough,  voting  a 
one-house  veto  )f  FTC  regulations  and  over- 
rUtog  the  FH  r»  chaUenge  to  trademarks 
and  tnvestlgatii  OS  of  agricultural  coopera- 
Uves  and  funer  d  parlors.  But  then  Senator 
Wenden  Ford  (1 ).,  Ky.)  took  charge  and  the 
Senate  edited  ( be  bill  down  to  a  cosmeUc 
flzup. 

The  leglslath4  veto  is  retained  In  name 
for  example  bul  in  pracUce  it  requires  both 
hwjses  and  sigi  ature  by  the  President.  In 
other  words.  O  ogress  can  police  the  PTC 
by  passing  a  bill  »~««  ««:  j-iv 

The  Senate  w  snt  ttuough  the  motions  of 
tightening  disdMure  without  deaUng  with 
the  oblectlon  U  at  the  PTC  is  giving  State 
enforcement  agi  ndes  evidence  they  cannot 
legally  obtain  c  i  their  own.  The  effort  to 
prevent  the  FIC  from  taking  over  SUte- 
r^nUated  profe  slons  also  faUed.  And  the 
FTC  can  resumt  its  flshhig  expeditions  if  it 
first  issues  a  con  plaint 

The  FTC  will  lave  to  award  legal  fees  to 
■uccessful  defeidanU  against  its  actions. 
except  In  cases  i  here  the  FTC  Itself  rules  it 
WIS  Justified  in  bringing  the  action.  The 
PTC  must  preiare  a  regulatory  analysis 
before  promulga  Jng  a  major  regulaUon,  but 
the  meriU  of  it  i  re  not  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts. 

.w'^S*  **»«  n  Mt  quesUonable  aspect  of 

f^^wTF"  ?*"^*  *•  *°  ™<*°»  years  has  been 
its  habit  of  payl]  ig  Washington  lobbyists  to 
stir  up  opportun  ties  for  FTC  Investigations 
and  regulations.  %  qjate  of  private  bureauc- 


•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age,  when  assistance  to  those 
in  need,  to  young  people,  and  to  var- 
ious essential  services  to  cope  with 
emergencies  are  thought  of.  it  general- 
ly Is  in  terms  of  what  Government  is 
doing. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  also  Is  a  vast  effort  made  by 
private  organizations,  who  annually 
raise  millions  of  dollars  and  devote 
hours  and  hours  of  effort  in  humani- 
tarian and  community  improvement 
endeavors. 

Prom  May  26  through  June  1  this 
year.  Congressional  Country  Club  will 
play  host  to  an  event  tliat  is  dedicated 
to  raising  funds  for  many  deserving 
public  service  groups.   The   Kemper 
Open  Golf  Tournament  will  bring  to- 
gether the  top  performers  on  the  tour 
and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  several  or- 
ganizations, with  emphasis  on  District 
of  Columbia  groups.  Included  among 
the  beneficiaries  will  be   the  Boys' 
Club.   Children's   Hospital,   the  Boy 
Scouts,   Heroes.   Inc..   the   Salvation 
Anny.     the     Bethesda-Chevy     Chase 
Rescue  Squad,  and  the  Cabin  John 
Rescue  Squad. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  corporate 
responsibility,  about  the  social  obliga- 
tions of  the  business  community.  This 
annual  event  is  an  example  of  free-en- 
terprise good  citizenship.  It  combines 
the  attractiveness  of  a  nationaUy  rec- 
ognized sporting  event  with  the  fund- 
raising  function.  It  involves  the  work 
of  many  unpaid  volunteers  In  addition 
to  the  corporate  underwriters. 

Helping  the  needy  and  the  handi- 
capped always  has  been  In  the  highest 
American  tradition.  Private  organiza- 
tions reach  many  who  are  out  of  reach 
of  governmental  aid. 

The  Kemper  Open  offers  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  sur- 
rounding areas  who  are  golf  af  f  iclona- 
dos  the  dual  opportimity  of  watching 
In  person  the  best  golfers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  knowing  that  at  the  same 
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•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Insert  two  issues  which  are  of  concern 
to  American  nationals  living  and  work- 
ing abroad.  The  taxation  Issue  is  par- 
ticularly vexing  for  these  people  and  I 
commend  these  two  issues  to  my  col- 
leagues who  share  this  concern: 
Issuz  No.  31 
Short  title:  Taxation  of  Phantom  Capital 
Gains  Created  by  Exchange  Rate  Fluctu- 
ations Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Capital  gains 
for  U.S.  tax  purposes  are  calculated  In  dol- 
lars. Most  overseas  ci4>ltal  InvestmenU  are 
made  in  foreign  currencies.  Because  of  for- 
eign currency  fiuctuations.  a  dollar  capital 
gain  might  appear  when  the  economic  reaU- 
ty  might  even  be  a  real  capital  loss  in  a  for- 
eign currency. 

ACA  gave  an  example  In  ito  first  report  of 
a  man  who  borrowed  the  entire  sum  needed 
to  purchase  a  home  overseas.  Several  years 
later  he  sold  this  home  for  the  same 
amount  of  foreign  currency  he  had  paid  to 
purchase  the  house.  He  used  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  pay  off  the  loan.  However,  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  exchange  rates 
during  the  Intervening  period,  he  appeared 
to  have  a  large  (Sapital  gain  In  doUars.  The 
fact  that  he  had  a  comparable  loss  in  his 
loan  account  was  not  germane  because  such 
losses  are  considered  "personal  Items"  by 
the  IRS  and  cannot  be  pffset  against  capital 
gains.  The  American  in  this  example  would 
have  to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay 
U.S.  taxes  on  a  capital  gahi  that  only  oc- 
curred on  his  tax  form. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  United 
States  not  make  provision  in  the  tax  laws  to 
avoid  taxation  of  such  transparently  inequi- 
table phantom  capital  gains? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President  n- 
plied  that  to  aUevlate  such  problems  over- 
Ku  Americans  are  granted  a  cost  of  living 
differential  deduction.  He  did  not  Indicate 
how  this  deduction  is  supposed  to  shelter 
phantom  capital  gains.  Nor  could  he  since 
the  COL  is  not  designed  to  function  to  this 
effect 

ACA's  renewed  question:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  the  President  to  address  several  ques- 
tions. First,  what  definition  of  equity  re- 
quh^  the  IRS  to  tax  phantom  capital  gains 
that  do  not  reflect  economic  reality  as  in 
the  case  mentioned  above? 

Second,  how  does  the  COL  give  any  relief 
from  such  taxation  as  was  claimed  in  his 
first  report? 

Third,  why  is  it  that  only  the  United 
SUtes  taxes  the  overseas  capital  gains  of  iU 
citizens  and  what  are  the  international  com- 
petitive implications  of  this  unique  form  of 
overseas  taxation? 


IssuK  No.  sa 

Short  TlUe:  Preferential  Tax  Treatment 
for  Oovemment  Employees  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  All  aUowanoes 
and  benefits  earned  by  private  dtizens 
abroad  must  be  &>unted  as  Income  Jor  UJS. 
tax  purposes.  UA  Oovemment  employees 
are  not  taxed  on  their  allowances  and  bene- 
fits. 
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ACA's  question:  Why  are  VB.  Oovem- 
ment employees  taxed  differently  abroad 
than  private  UJS.  dtizens? 

The  President's  reply:  "The  Foreign 
Earned  Income  Act  of  1978  changed  the  tax- 
ation of  Americans  employed  abroad  in  the 
private  sector  to  conform  fairly  dosely  to 
the  taxation  of  Americazu  employed  abroad 
by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  Oovemment  em- 
ployees may  exdude  certain  allowances 
from  taxable  income:  private  sector  employ- 
ees must  in  general  treat  the  allowances  as 
income  but  may  then  deduct  amounts  for 
qualifying  excess  foreign  housing  costs,  edu- 
cation, other  added  living  costs,  home  leave 
travel,  and  hardship  conditions.  The  tax 
savings  of  an  exdusion  or  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  are  generally  the  same.  Tax 
free  government  allowances  are  more  gener- 
ous than  the  private  sector  deductions  in 
some  respects,  such  as  housing  costs.  In 
other  cases,  such  as  the  home  leave  travel 
and  hardship  deductions,  the  private  sector 
treatment  is  more  generous." 

The  President  chose  not  to  answer  the 
basic  question  of  why  there  is  a  distinction 
in  the  way  overseas  citizens  are  being  treat- 
ed for  tax  pun>oses. 

We  wish  he  had.  Because  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  leam  why  govenmient  employ- 
ees have  more  generous  treatment  in  most 
Instances  even  though  they  are  subject  to 
taxation  only  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  not 
to  income  taxation  by'  any  foreign  govern- 
ment hence  to  no  double  direct  Income  tax- 
ation as  are  private  American  dtizens 
abroad. 

The  President  admitted  that  housing  de- 
ductions for  government  employees  are 
more  generous  than  for  private  citizens 
abroad.  Indeed  they  are.  U.S.  private  citi- 
aens  are  only  allowed  a  deduction  for  hous- 
ing that  exceeds  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  total  liu»me.  Oovemment  quarters 
allowances  are  ftilly  tax  deductible  without 
regard  to  their  relationship  to  the  Income  of 
the  IndivlduaL 

The  President  claimed  that  deductions  for 
home  leave  for  private  citizens  are  more 
generous  than  those  for  government  em- 
ployees. A  tax  court  ruling  of  recent  date 
stated  that  not  only  is  travel  to  the  USA  de- 
ductible for  a  government  employee  but  also 
the  direct  costs  to  the  government  employee 
while  he  is  in  the  United  States  on  home 
leave  because  this  Is  conddered  to  be  part  of 
his  employment  obligation,  hence  a  work 
rather  than  pleasure  expense.  Private  citi- 
sens  do  not  enjoy  such  relief. 

The  most  obvious  difference  In  treatment 
however,  is  the  fact  that  cost  of  living 
allowances  for  government  employees  are 
not  taxable  while  there  are  only  limited 
COL  deductions  for  private  citizens.  The 
Congress  chose  to  place  a  ceiling  on  COL  for 
the  private  dtizen  at  the  level  of  a  ro'ddle- 
grade  government  employee.  Any  govern- 
ment employee  abroad  earning  more  than 
this  cutoff  grade  salary  has  a  higher,  tax- 
free,  allowance  for  COL  than  any  private 
dtlaen  abroad. 

There  is  a  further  problem  comparing 
COL  that  Is  given  to  the  government  em- 
ployee and  the  deduction  of  a  fixed  amount 
granted  to  a  private  dtizen.  In  many  over- 
seas countries  where  inflation,  or  exchange 
rate  movements  cause  frequent  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  real  COL  differences  from  the 
U.S.  baaed  standard,  the  government  has 
adopted  a  practice  of  revising  the  COL  al- 
lowance levels  as  frequently  as  once  every 
month.  The  private  dtlsen  has  a  COL  de- 
duction that  la  fixed  for  an  entire  year,  and 
only  adjusted  with  great  delay  based  upon 
economic  reality  at  <mly  one  reference  point 
In  time.  Not  only  does  the  government  em- 
ployee benefit  from  the  frequent  adjust- 
ments to  new  dreumstanoea,  he  also  is  in- 
sured of  protection  when  there  Is  a  cjrde  of 
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exctiange  rate  fluctuations  within  any  one 
year  poriod.  This  is  Impossible  for  private 
dtizens  under  the  onee-per-year  standards 
now  used  by  the  QtS. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  the  President  to  address  several  Ques- 
tions. First  why  should  government  offi- 
cials above  the  middle  bureaucrat  level 
enjoy  tax  tree  allowances  that  are  far  great- 
er than  the  deductions  for  cost  of  living 
given  to  private  dtizens? 

Secondly,  why  hfs  the  COL  been  pegged 
to  the  OS  level  now  In  use?  What  relevance 
does  this  have  to  the  economic  reality  con- 
fronted abroad  by  American  private  dti- 
zens? 

Third,  why  are  government  employees 
given  more  graerous  tax  advantages  in  their 
housing  allowances  than  private  dtizens? 

Finally,  what  form  of  taxation  of  these 
allowances  and  benefits,  if  there  must  be 
any  at  all,  would  give  the  greatest  equity  in 
terms  of  treatment  of  private  citizens  and 
government  employees?  Why  has  there 
been  any  deviation  from  this  standard? 
What  should  be  done  to  make  these  two 
overseas  groups  comparable?* 
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•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  forbid  the 
Department  of  Energy  from  including 
any  ban  on  weekend  recreational  boat- 
ing as  part  of  the  standby  Federal 
emergency  energy  conservation  plan— 
a  ban  that  is  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979. 

If  implemented,  this  regulation 
would  have  a  disastrous  Impact  on  an 
industry  that  onploys  600.000  people, 
and  it  would  also  place  a  hardship  on 
millions  of  working  Americans  for 
whom  a  weekend  family  outing  substi- 
tutes for  expensive  long  distance  vaca- 
tions. Squeezed  between  rising  prices 
and  a  falling  standard  of  living,  many 
Americans  are  sticking  closer  to  home, 
taking  a  weekend  off  for  fishing  or 
water  skiing.  Instead  of  a  cross-country 
auto  trip— while  air  travel  and  hotel 
accommodations  at  ah  Aspen  ski 
resort  are  out  of  sight  for  most 
families. 

DOE  recognizes  the  Impact  of  other 
regulations  on  the  lifestyle  of  individ- 
uals but.  its  Impact  statement  doesn't 
take  into  account  that  for  millions  of 
families  who  own  a  small  boat  or 
groups  who  charter  them,  boating  Is 
their  major  form  of  recreation.  It  does 
note,  however,  that  three  States, 
Texas.  Florida,  and  liflchigan.  each 
have  over  SOO.OOO  recreational  motor 
boats. 

Approximately  64  percent  of  all  rec- 
reational boating  occurs  normally  on 
weekends,  says  the  Department  indi- 
cating that  the  major  use  of  boating  is 
not  by  the  wealthy  taking  extended 
fishing  trips  but.  rather  by  average 
people.  It  sajrs  that  the  measure  has 
an  important  symlMllc  purpose  but.  I 
wonder  what  the  fellow  with  a  10- 
hOTvepower  outboard  motor  who  Is 
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told  he  has  to  cut  down  will  take  thic 
as  a  symbol  of? 

Thus,  millions  of  people  will  see 
their  standard  of  living  decline  even 
further  to  save  at  most  1  percent  of 
our  gasoline  oonsumption.  'This  Is  par- 
ticularly irohic  when  we  recall  that 
the  American  public  reduced  its  gaso- 
line consiunptlon  7  percent  last  year- 
while  the  Federal  Government  in- 
creased Its  usage. 

The  Department  did.  however,  rec- 
ognize the  economic  inequity  of  its 
own  proposal,  noting  that: 

A  two-day  we^cend  restriction  on  boating 
would  severely  impair  the  economic  stability 
of  mariuM,  boatyards  and  retaHers  who 
serve  recreational  power  boats  owners  in  the 
States  where  the  measure  is  Implement- 
ed. ..  . 

The  manufaetftring  industry  con- 
sists ...  of  a  very  large  number  of  small 
firms,  many  of  which  are  likely  to  depend 
upon  relatively  local  markets.  To  this 
extent  Individual  manufacturers  In  or  ztear 
States  which  Implement  the  measure  could 
be  seriously  Injured. 

Most  of  the  firms  in  the  Industry  (includ- 
ing manufacturers,  *—'«""  boatyards  and 
dealers  in  boaU  and  aooesMrtes)  are  small 
businesses.  In  some  cases  entire  towns  are 
dependent  upon  such  buslnffs  for  their 
economic  survivaL 

In  terms  of  national  regional  differences 
anchgeograpliic  distributiooal  effects  of  the 
restrictions,  the  measure  would  have  signifi- 
cantly different  effects.  .  .  . 

By  t^e  DOE'S  own  admission  then, 
this,  proposed  regulation  violates  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979. 
wlilch  specifically  prohibits  imposition 
of  restrictions  that  place  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  any  specific  class  of  in- 
dustry, business,  or  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

While  this  is  only  a  proposed  emer- 
gency measure,  it  could  be  implement- 
ed by  the  President  or  the  Governor 
of  any  State  which  experienced  a 
shortfall  of  8  percent  We  have  experi- 
enced such  a  shortfall  In  many 
States— Including  Texas— in  the  past 
because  of  the  Government's  attonpt 
to  biureaucratlcally  allocate  gasoline 
supplies  on  a  historical  basis  that 
bears  no  relation  to  the  changing 
needs  of  growing  parts  of  the  country. 
And,  because  of  the  International 
Ibergy  Agreement,  the  Government 
has  pledged  to  reduce  our  own  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  should  a  foreign 
country  experience  interruption  in  its 
supplies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
the  measure  I  have  introduced  to  sttv 
the  Department  of  Energy's  ill-advised 
plan,  before  consujners— the  working 
people  of  this  country— end  up  with 
the  short  end  of  the  stl(A  again.* 


ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

oracwToaK 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  l^yeaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  a  speech  given  2  years  ago  by 
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I  suppose  that  the  ultimate  sUtement  for 
me,  and  for  many  others  who  have  heard  It, 
on  the  question  of  how  we  can  live  together 
better  was  made  almost  ten  years  ago.  It 
bears  some  repettUon  on  this  occasion.  So  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  oommenu  in  this 
period  of  renewal  by  reading  once  again 
from  Robert  Kennedy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
si  a  time  when  our  own  country  was  suffer- 
ing from  its  most  divisive  and  difficult 
period  in  this  century.  Robert  Kennedy 
spoke  of  what  happens  when  violenoe  de- 
stroys the  lives  of  hiunan  beings— In  that 
case,  a  human  being  of  such  transcendent 
significance  to  the  whole  world.  And  then 
he  finished  his  remarks  this  way.  He  sai± 

"There  is  another  kind  of  violence,  slower, 
but  Just  as  deadly,  destructive  as  the  shot  or 
the  bomb  or  the  knife,  and  tliat  is  the  vio- 
lence of  insUtuUons:  indifference,  inaction, 
slow  decay.  That  is  the  violence  tliat  affUcU 
the  poor,  that  poisons  relations  between 
men    because    their   skins    have   different 
colors.  That  is  the  slow  destrucUon  of  a 
child  by  hunger,  by  schools  without  books 
and  homes  without  heat  in  the  winter,  until 
we  learn  at  the  last  to  look  at  our  brothers 
as  aliens,  men  with  whom  we  share  a  city, 
but  not  a  community,  men  bound  to  us  in 
common    dwelling,    but    not    in    common 
effort  And  then  we  learn  to  share  only  a 
common  fear,  only  a  common  desire  to  re- 
treat from  each  other,  only  a  common  Im- 
pulse  to   meet    disagreement   with    force. 
What  we  need  is  not  division  or  hatred  or 
violence  or  lawlessness,  but  what  Martin 
Luther  King  had  come  to  personify:  love 
and  wisdom  and  compassion  toward  one  an- 
other and  a  feeling  of  Justice  towud  all 
those  who  still  suffer,   whether  they  be 
white  of  whether  they  be  black. 

"My  favorite  poet  was  Aeschylus,  who 
wrote,  'In  our  sleep,  pain  which  we  cannot 
forget  fans  drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart 
until  in  our  own  de^>alr  and  against  our  will 
comes  wisdom  through  the  awful  grace  of 
Ood.'  I^t  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  ao  many  years  ago.  To  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  to  make  gentle 
the  life  of  this  world.'  Let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  that  same  prayer  for  our  country 
and  for  an  people." 

Impelled  not  Just  by  the  maxims  of  reli- 
gious tradiUon.  not  Just  by  the  rhetoric  of 
Constitutions,  but  by  the  common  sense  of  a 
tace  heading  at  full  speed  towaitto  its  own 
exterminathm.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
take  to  heart  what  it  is  that  Robert  Kenne- 
dy spoke  about  ten  years  ago. 

At  the  end  of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion meeting  ta  Geneva,  the  Ambassador 
from  S^iegal  arose  and  spoke  to  aU  of  us. 
He  said,  "I  hope  that  as  we  leave  this  ses- 
sion and  this  bufldtag."  (which  was  the 
League  of  Nations  buUding,  in  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  were  discussing  inter- 
national traffic  signs  at  the  very  momwit 
that  HiUer  began  trying  to  conquer  the 
world),  "we  might  aU  turn  back  for  Just  one 
moment  and  look  at  the  building  and  ask 
not  'What  have  I  done  for  my  government?* 
but  'What  have  I  done  for  mankind?' "  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  fitting  way 
for  all  of  us  a*o  represent  countries  In  this 
building  to  act  Thank  you.* 
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VaDey  Instteatfons— the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  on  Its  T5th  annfvenary. 
and  Lewis  Foy.  the  oorporatlon'a  out-' 
going  chairman. 

This  is  also  a  time  to  recognize  tHa 
workers  who  helped  to  make  the  steel, 
to  shape  It.  to  treat  It,  so  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  bailding  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  American  economy.  Thew 
workers  came  to  America,  seeldng  a 
part  of  the  American  dream  and  win- 
ing to  work  hard  in  the  mllla  to 
achieve  it.  These  people  broiight  with 
them  the  heritage  and  values  of  East- 
em.  Central,  Southern,  and  Western 
Europe— work,  family,  and  religious 
values  whi(A  helped  to  shape  the  solid 
social  fabric  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
They  came  too  from  Mexico  and  to 
recent  years  from  Puerto  Rico,  ex- 
panding the  vaUey's  cultural  richness. 

Obviously,  it  is  Impossible  to  do  full 
justice  to  75  years  of  history  here 
However,  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  important 
achievements  Bethlehem  Steel  has 
made  sjnce  its  purchase  by  Charles  M. 
Schwab  in  1903— achievements  that 
helped  to  build  our  Nation. 

In  1903,  the  business  consisted  pri- 
marily of  Union  Iron  Works,  a  ship- 
building concern  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  plant  in  Bethlehem.  Over  the 
years  Schwab's  ambition  and  determi- 
nation led  the  company  to  first  ac- 
quire the  Grey  Min,  creating  the  first 
H-beams,  followed  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Steel  Co.,  which  brought  both 
sparrows  Point  and  Steelton  Into  the 
Bethlehem  organization,  as  well  as  the 
Lebanon,  Pa.^  industrial  fastener 
plant  Despite  the  recession  followiiig 
World  War  I,  Bethlehmn  Steel  contin- 
ued to  grow,  acquiring  plants  in  Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
establishing  one  of  the  first  formalized 
Industrial  research  and  development 
departments  In  the  Nation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TOBETHLEHEM 
STEEL 
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•  Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 

the  Bethlehem.  Pa..  Area  Chamber  of 

Commoee  Is  lunortDc  two  Lehigh 


Further  acquisitions  and  expansions 
during  the  1920'8  and  1930'8  allowed 
Bethlehem's  plants  to  shift  Into  high 
gear  as  a  true  "arsenal  of  democracy" 
during  World  War  U.  In  the  peak  year 
of  1943.  the  company  shipped  three 
times  as  much  steel  as  It  did  In  1935, 
and  employed  fotu*  times  more  work- 
ers. Signlflcantly,  In  1947.  the  compa- 
ny acquired  a  shipyard  In  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  that  for  many  yean  was  the  only 
builder  of  oil  drllUng  barges  In  the 
Western  Hemtspbere.  Today  this  yard 
Is  the  leading  designer  and  builder  of 
sophisticated  mobile  drilling  platfonns 
and  all  kinds  of  marine  equipment  for 
the  ott  industry,  me  ISM'S  saw  the 
dedication  of  the  $50  inliiuiti  Homer 
Research  Laboratories  In  Bethlehem, 
and  the  construcUon  of  the  Burns 
Harbor  plant  on  the  loutbeni  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Buina  Harbor  la  stfll 
the  Nation's  moat  modem  taitegrated 
■teel  plant.  Throo^  this  lone  and  fan* 
presslve  history.  Bethlehem  Steel  has 
had  only  six  chief  executive  officers. 
Mr.  Schwab  was  succeeded  by  Eugene 
Grace.     Arthur     Homo-.     Edmund 
Martin,  mewart  Cort  and,  slnoe  mld- 
1974.  Levis  Foy. 
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Mr.  Foy  Is  befng  honored  tonight. 
When  he  becsmr  chalman  in  1974. 
FV)y  made  one  statement  that  has  been 
the  com«stone  of  a  philoaoi^  which 
for  him  amounts  to  a  way  of  life:  "I 
like  anything  thafa  competitive." 
Today.  In  a  vital  and  higtaly  competi- 
tive basic  Industry.  Bethlehem's  chair- 
man has  guided  a  flzm  wbk^  employs 
more  than  90,000  people  and  generates 
current  annual  sales  of  more  than  $7 
billion.  Mr.  Fay's  drive  to  "do  it 
better"  has  been  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued good  health  of  his  corporation. 

Mr.  Foy  has  followed  this  same  phi- 
losophy in  other  areas  of  his  life.  He 
has  been  aetive  In  many  craomunity 
activities  and  (±taritica.  and  In  May 
1971.  he  was  cited  by  Moravian  Col- 
lege as  "a  man  of  the  pec^Ie.  deeply 
sympathetic  to  himuui  needs,  keenly 
alert  to  the  trends  of  the  times,  and 
gifted  as  weD  with  an  enlightened 
sense  of  oraporate  responsibility." 

Bethlehem  Steel  has  been  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  American  economy  for 
thixe-quarters  of  a  century.  Lew  Foy 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  that 
success.  There  have  been  rocky  times, 
but  today  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
is  as  strong  and  vital  a  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's economic  strength  as  ever  before. 
I  trust  that  strength  will  continue  to 
provide  Jobs  and  vitally  needed  prod- 
ucts to  our  GitlZfOis  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.« 


GARY  S.  BELKIN  WINS  NATIONAL 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 
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Wednesday.  March  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pebru 
ary  25  I  called  to  the  attention  of  mj 
colleagues  the  achievement  of  a  con 
stituent  of  mine,  Gary  S.  Belkin,  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  B^kin  of  Mer- 
rick. N.Y.  His  essay  on  "My  Role  In 
America's  Future"  had  won  first  place 
in  the  statewide  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  in  New  York  ^Kuisored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  it  Is  now  my  happy 
privilege  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that 
Gary  Belkin  has  won  first  place  In  the 
National  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  held  recently  In  Washington, 
D.C.  The  first  place  award  is  a  114,000 
college  scholarship  which  Gary  In- 
tends to  use  In  pursuing  a  7-year  medi- 
cal education  i»t>gram  at  B^wn-  Uni- 
versity. I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join 
In  wis^ilng  Gtery  the  greatest  success  In 
his  college  career. 

I  know.  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  In  extending 
the  heartiest  congratulatloas  to  Gary 
for  his  notable  achievement  It  brings 
great  honor  to  him.  to  his  parents,  to 
Mrs.  Shula  Hlrseh,  Gary's  Q>eech 
coach,  and  to  the  J.  F.  Kennedy  High 
School  In  Bellmore  where  Gary  Is  a 
senior. 
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Gary's  achievement  becomes  even 
more  notable  when  one  realizes  that 
he  won  the  first  prise  In  comi>etltlon 
with  neariy  half  a  million  students 
from  more  than  8.000  of  the  Nati<m'8 
secondary  schools. 

Such  widespread  participation  In 
this  contest  Is  a  magnificent  tribute  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which 
sponsors  the  annual  event.  For  33 
years  the  VFW  has  encouraged  the 
young  people  In  secondary  schools 
across  the  Natk«  to  give  careful 
thought  to  their  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens  and  to  their  role  in 
America's  future. 

We  owe  the  VFW  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  important  contribution  to 
iumerican  citizenship  it  has  made 
through  its  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. The  annual  evoit  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  giving  our  young  citizens  a 
better  imderstandlng  of  the  tremen- 
dous heritage  America  has  for  them, 
and  of  the  great  challenges  they,  and 
America,  face  in  the  future. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  to 
my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  the 
speech  of  Gary  S.  Belkin.  national 
winner  of  the  1980  VFW  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest: 

Mt  Rols  nr  Ambuca's  Turvst 
(By  Gary  Stuart  Belldn) 

What  Is  my  role  In  America's  future?  The 
answer  is  simple.  My  role  is  no  different 
from  the  role  of  generations  of  Americans 
before  me.  My  role  is  no  different  from 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  our 
nation.  My  role  is  to  preserve  a  way  of  life 
that  is  envied  all  over  the  world.  It  Is  to 
keep  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

I  am  the  product  of  our  cherished  Ameri- 
can ideals,  of  her  successes  and  of  her  fail- 
ures. My  country's  goals  are  mine.  I  share 
her  aspirations  and  I  share  her  dreams.  I 
am  a  link  to  those  who  have  molded  her  his- 
tory. Yes,  I  am  America  and  my  future  Is 
ben. 

Just  as  I  am  a  reflectkn  of  her  history 
and  ideals,  so  will  I  reflect  the  greater  glory 
that  is  to  come,  the  tdstory  that  is  yet  to  be 
WTtttoL  Jnst  as  I  am  the  patriot,  starving 
and  shivering  through  the  cold  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  ao  will  I  be  the  keeper  of  the 
peace  In  the  yean  ahead  Just  as  I  am  the 
farmer  in  Kansas  feeding  our  Nation  and 
the  businessman  in  New  York  helping  to 
build  the  economy,  so  wfll  I  be  the  scientists 
and  technicians  creating  new  sources  of 
oiergy  to  keep  the  tench  of  democracy 
burning.  Just  as  I  carry  the  holtage  of 
George  Washington.  Benjamin  FTanklln. 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  so  will  I  be  among 
the  legldMon  and  statesmen  working  to 
keep  this  country  strong.  Just  as  I  have 
fought  on  the  battlefields  with  men  who 
gave  their  life  for  this  country  In  times  of 
war,  so  shall  I  share  the  laurels  which  will 
come  to  those  who  bring  peace. 

I  will  go  to  irtierever  liberty  Is  threatened, 
wherever  people  cry  out  for  democracy.  Just 
as  I  tnveled  to  the  hold  of  an  overtoaded 
ship  bringing  Immigrants  from  Europe,  so 
wfll  I  be  with  tlw  new  Immigrants— Those 
wraptng  the  bands  of  tyranny  and  poverty. 
I  win  be  with  them  alL  The  rich,  poor, 
young,  and  old.  I  shall  be  with  the  farmer  in 
Iowa,  the  steelworker  in  Pittsburgh,  the  ex- 
ecutive to  New  Toik  and  the  rancher  in 
Texas.  For  they  are  the  true  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica, and  this  spirit  is  mine. 

In  the  past,  freedooi  has  been  threatened 
both  here  and  abroad,  both  In  peacetime 
and  wartime.  As  I  cany  the  heritage  of  the 
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mtautcnen.  the  dontfiboys  and  the  G.Ls.  as 
I  carry  the  heritage  of  the  staifnfn,  diplo- 
mat^ and  ambaasadMB,  I  will  be  present 
when  our  country  faces  problems  In  the 
future.  For  as  much  as  I  am  America's  past 
and  her  present,  I  am,  above  all,  America's 
future.  I  am  a  future  that  wID  defend  the 
oppressed  and  rise  up  against  the  oppres- 
sors. I  am  a  future  that  will  break  the  tcaOs 
at  poverty  and  ease  the  pain  of  mlsfo'tiine. 
I^am  a  strong  and  conffalmt  future.  iNlaglng 
with  me  ttie  ideals  and  values  of  the  past, 
values  we  must  aU  cany  with  us  as  this 
ebuntiy  faces  Uie  future.  Vm  we  are  Amer- 
ica. And  we  are  America's  future.* 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  CUTBACKS  AS 
THEY  AFFECT  CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

opiacHiGAjr 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFBESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  recommended  a  cutback 
of  over  $400  million  in  fimding  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  this  week 
has  recommended  an  even  deeper  cut 
of  $500  million  in  spending  for  the 
child  nutrition  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  honestly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  the  President  or  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
alize the  effects  these  cutbacks  will 
have  on  providing  school  lunches  for 
the  millions  of  our  public  schoolchil- 
dren who  are  presently  participating 
in  these  programs.  Even  less  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  or  Members  of 
Congress  realize  the  effects  these  cut- 
backs will  have  on  children  in  private 
schools  who  are  now  benefiting  from 
these  programs. 

Since  their  Inception  In  1946  the 
Federal  child  nutrition  programs  have 
been  providing  benefits  to  children  in 
private  schools  on  an  equitable  basis. 
In  fact,  these  programs  are  probably 
the  most  beneficial  of  any  government 
aid  program  at  the  Federal.  State,  or 
local  level  in  assisting  private  school- 
children. This  unfortunately  Is  a  little 
known  fact,  and  even  more  imfortu- 
nately  it  is  litUe  understood  that  the 
President's  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's cutbacks  will  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  the  general  finances  of  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  countiy. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  today  a  copy  of  a 
statement  which  was  delivered  this 
morning  by  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Gal- 
lagher, secretary  of  education.  UjS. 
Catholic  Conference,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elementary.  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education.  That  state- 
ment shows  the  effects  of  these,  cut- 
backs on  CathoUc  schools. 

As  Father  Gallagher  pointed  out  In 
his  statement: 

The  anticipated  student  dropout  rate  at 
all  phases  of  the  program  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  cuts— if  approved— will  tent  many 
of  our  schools  to  withdraw  from  parttdpat- 
ing  in  the  program. 

I  hope  that  all  the  Members  read 
this  statement  before  they  vote  for 
these  cutbacks: 
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configurations.  The  most  prevalent  type  of 
operation  is  the  self-sponsored  school  which 
applies  to  either  the  State  Education 
Agency  where  f easiUe  or  to  the  Food  and 
NutriUon  Service  of  the  XJ£.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Regional  Office. 

These  operations  may  range  in  siae  from 
1,800  students  at  a  large  secondary  school  to 
small  elonentary  schools  in  rural  areas  with 
fifty  to  sixty  students.  These  pnaU  pro- 
grams are  usually  managed  by  one  person 
with  the  assistance  of  parent  volunteers. 
Most  of  the  self-sponsored  programs  are 
barely  meeting  expenses  under  the  current 
reimbursement  rates.  Any  cutbacks  will  se- 
verely hurt  these  programs. 

A  second  t]rpe  of  school  food  service  is  op- 
erated from  a  central  diocesan  agency  recog- 
nized as  the  diocesan  school  food  authority. 
Even  this  centralized  operation  can  take  dif- 
ferent forms.  I  will  illustrate  by  describing 
three  different  programs  operated  by  dio- 
ceses. 

The  first  program  is  that  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  Orleans.  The  diocesan  school 
food  authority  makes  application  for  all  of 
Its  t>artlcit>atlng  schools.  School  food  service 
managers  are  hired  and  trained  by  the  cen- 
tral office.  All  equipment,  materials,  sup- 
plies and  food  are  centrally  purchased  and 
distributed  to  the  individual  schools.  Most 
of  the  school  food  service  programs  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans  are  of  the  on- 
site  food  preparation  type. 

Another  variety  of  a  centralized  program 
is  one  which  is  operated  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago.  The  central  office  again  makes 
application  for  all  of  its  participating 
schools.  The  central  office  purchases  all 
equipment,  materials,  supplies  and  food. 

Meals  which  can  be  heated  on-site  at  the 
Individual  school  are  prepared  at  a  central 
kitchen  or  commissary  and  trucked  daily  to 
aU  participating  schools. 

A  third  variety  of  a  centralized  program  is 
the  type  operated  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Diocesan  School  Food 
Authority  here  sponsors  all  of  its  participat- 
ing schools,  makes  the  necessary  application 
to  the  State  Education  Agency,  hires  all 
school  food  service  personnel,  purchases  all 
equipment,  supplies,  materials  and  distrib- 
utes them  to  each  school  The  school  food 
authority  contracts  with  a  food  vendor  to 
deliver  frozen  pre-plated  meals  to  each 
schooL  The  meals  are  easUy  heated  at  the 
school  and  served  to  the  children. 

Many  dioceses  have  elected  to  utilize  the 
frozen  pre-plated  meal  service  because 
schools  do  not  have  cafeteria  space  or  the 
necessary  equipment  for  on-site  meal  prepa- 
ration. The  pre-plated  frozen  service  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective,  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful way  of  providing  hoi  nutritious 
meals  to  poor  and  needy  students.  The 
frozen  pre-packed  service  requires  the  mini- 
mum of  expensive  equipment  and  the  mini- 
mum of  personnel  These  types  of  programs, 
however,  have  begun  to  experience  severe 
difficulties  in  participating  hi  the  food  serv- 
ice equipment  program.  These  difficulties 
will  be  highlighted  later  La  my  statement 
and  further  described  by  some  of  my  asso- 
ciates. 

As  you  can  see  the  Catholic  School  com- 
munity has  a  heavy  Investmeqt  of  resources 
and  personnel  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
We  think,  in  many  areas,  we  are  providing 
countless  children  with  their  only  dai^  hot 
nutritious  meal  and  we  would  like  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  this  much  needed  service; 
however,  our  school  feeding  programs  are  in 
serious  Jeopardy  of  losing  a  good  number  of 
partldpanta  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  cuts 
and  forcing  us  reluctantly  to  withdraw  from 
the  program.  The  present  Administration  in 
seeking  ways  of  dimming  Federal  expendl- 
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tures  have  i^roed  hi  on  the  school  feeding 
programs  and  have  proposed  a  series  of  re- 
ductions in  several  areas.  We  want  to  look 
at  each  proposed  cut  and  explain  what 
would  result  If  the  recommendations  were 
followed. 

The  Administration  proposed  to  reduce 
the  Federal  subsidy  for  the  full  paying  stu- 
dents by  five  cente  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram.  The  attitude  on  the  part  of  Adminls- 
traUon  spokespersons  is  that  it's  only  five 
cents.  They  say  that  most  payhig  students 
come  from  families  which  are  wealthy  or 
upper  middle  class  and  can  weD  afford  to 
pay  five  cents  extra  for  their  lunch. 


This  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Most  of  the  paying  students  come  from  fam- 
ilies whose  incomes  are  not  far  above  the  re- 
duced price  cutroff  hne.  These  families  can 
ill  afford  a  price  increase.  If  the  FMeral 
subsidy  Is  reduced,  it  is  expected  that  a  sig- 
nificant numbo-  of  paying  students  wHl  no 
longer  participate  tai  the  program.  A  sizea- 
ble drop  in  the  number  of  paying  students 
in  any  one  program  will  have  a  detrimental 
impact  on  the  total  program.  R  is  estimated, 
that  for  every  penny  taicrease  in  the  price  of 
the  lunch,  1  percent  of  the  participants 
drop  out  Yet.  the  Administration  proposes 
a  five  cent  increase,  or  a  5  percent  reduction 
In  participation,  which  will  have  disastrous 
effects  on  any  school  lunch  progranL  The 
Administration  In  advocating  the  five  cent 
reduction  in  the'  Federal  subsidy  seems  to  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  current  rate  of  in- 
fiaUon  is  hurting  aU  families  at  every 
Income  level  esi>ecially  in  the  area  of  food 
costs— any  way  of  holding  food  costs  down 
would  be  a  welcomed  relief— even  if  it  m««ns 
maintaining  the  current  level  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  for  the  full  mice  meaL 

The  Administration  is  also  proposing  to 
lower  the  ellgibllty  criteria  for  free  meals 
from  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level  to  100 
percent  and  would  lower  the  eligibility  for 
reduced  price  meals  from  195  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  to  175  percent.  This  will  de- 
crease participation  in  the  free  meal  phase 
of  the  program  and  force  many  children  to 
pay  the  reduced  price  for  their  meals  with- 
out any  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not 
families  can  afford  it.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  would  lose  their  reduced 
price  lunches  and  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
price  for  a  lunch.  With  such  wholesale  and 
drastic  changes  in  the  program,  many 
school  food  authorities  would  be  forced  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  reduced  price  and 
full  cost  meal  to  maintain  a  te^ak  even 
point,  thus  farcing  both  schools  and  fami- 
lies to  be  caught  in  an  artlfU^ally  induced 
inflationary  spiral.  This  would  adversely 
affect  all  school  lunch  programs. 

Administration  proponents  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  vaHoos  aspecU  of  the  three- 
tiered  structure  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fragile  and 
delicate  fiscal  balance  under  which  the  total 
program  operates.  Jn  araae  areas  the  full 
price  student  carries  the  program  and  keeps 
it  solvent  or  at  the  break  even  point  In 
other  areas  the  concentration  of  free  and 
reduced  prtoe  meals  keep  the  program  above 
water.  Any  serious  change  in  aoy  levd  of 
the  program  advnaely  affecU  the  total  pro- 
gram. School  feeding  programs  are  sup- 
posed to  be  designed  to  operate  at  a  break 
even,  no  loss,  no  profit  baais.  Most  programs 
break  even:  many  operate  at  a  kias.  The  an- 
Ucipated  student  dropout  rate  at  aU  phases 
of  the  program  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
cuts— if  approved— will  force  many  of  our 
schools  to  withdraw  from  parttelpating  in 
the  program.  We  cannot  permit  this  to 
happen. 

Besides  proposing  cats  In  the  basic  flnan- 
cial'Strueture  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
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the  Administration  is  advocating  eliminat- 
ing private,  nonprofit  agencies  from  spon- 
soring simimer  feeding  programs  as  a  fur- 
ther measure  of  economy.  We  strongly 
oppose  this  proposal  and  consider  It  grossly 
discriminatory.  Many  diocesan  school  food 
authorities  presently  operate  summer  feed- 
ing programs  for  poor  and  needy  children 
which  are  basic  components  to  community 
summer  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams. Particular  community  agencies  over 
the  years  have  come  to  rely  on  these  dioce- 
san school  food  authorities  as  integral  parts 
of  their  siunmer  programs. 

Conversely,  the  school  food  authorities 
depend  upon  the  summer  feeding  program 
to  help  Tn*'"**'"  year-round  quality  food 
service  programs.  Participation  in  the 
stimmer  feeding  program  permits  school 
food  authorities  to  keep  their  employees 
working  all  year  roimd.  There  Is  no  disrup- 
tion in  the  program  which  could  have  re- 
quired laying  off  employees  over  the 
cummer  months  and  possibly  hiring  and 
training  new  employees  when  the  school 
year  resumed. 

We  urge  this  committee  not  to  eliminate 
private  nonprofit  agencies  from  sponsoring 
and  operating  summer  feeding  programs. 
The  Administration  further  proposes  to 
reduce  the  funding  avaOable  for  the  food 
service  equipment  program.  We  oppose  any 
cuts  in  an  already  meagerly  funded  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  the  food  service 
equipment  program  is  to  enable  schools 
without  the  lunch  program  to  obtain  the 
necessary  equipment  to  initiate  a  program. 
It  encourages  diocesan  school  food  authori- 
ties to  expand  their  programs  in  order  to 
serve  more  chlldruL  The  food  service  equip- 
ment program  also  assists  a  school  food  au- 
thority to  maintain  its  program  at  its  cur- 
rent operational  level  by  enabling  it  to  re- 
place worn  out  and  antiquated  equipment 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  nationwide  there  are  9,154  pri- 
vate schools  without  facilities  to  serve  hot 
meals.  Facilities  to  serve  hot  meals  is  de- 
fined as  the  necessary  minimal  equipment 
to  participate  in  the  scliool  lunch  progranL 
We  estimate  that  at  least  SO  percent  or 
4,500  of  these  private  schools  without  facili- 
ties to  serve  hot  meals  are  Catholic  schools. 
A  cut  back  in  the  food  service  equipment 
funds  will  hinder  many  of  these  schools 
from  initiating  school  feeding  programs. 
Several  of  the  dioceses  represented  here 
today  are  in  the  process  of  expanding  their 
programs  to  include  new  schools,  but  their 
expansion  efforts  have  been  thwarted  by  an 
already  low  level  of  funding.  Further  cuts 
may  completely  exclude  any  possibility  of 
expansion  in  Catholic  schools  across  the 
Country. 

Numerous  Catholic  schools,  although  not 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  program, 
do  receive  limited  benefits  under  the  special 
milk  program.  However,  this  program  also 
has  been  targeted  for  cuts  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. We  strongly  urge  the  members  of 
tliis  committee  to  resist  any  attempt  to  se- 
verely cut  or  eliminate  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. Severe  cuts  or  the  total  elimination  of 
this  program  would  not  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  parochial  school  children. 

This  Administration  has  often  stated  that 
it  would  seek  any  constitutionally  accept- 
able means  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  parents  of  students  who  attend  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
school  lunch  program  Is  Just  (me  such  pro- 
gram which  does  provide  a  constitutionally 
acceptable  form  of  aid  to  private  school  stu- 
dents and  their  parents.  Although  this  form 
of  aid  is  minimal,  now  we  find  tha&  even 
these  limited  benefiU  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  provides  for  our  children  are  In 
jeopardy  of  being  significantly  dtanlnished. 
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We  seriously  doubt  thla  Admlnlstratlan's 
concern  for  children  and  parents  who  eleet 
to  attend  private  spools  when  It  proposes 
such  drastic  cuts  in  program  benefits,  which 
are  so  important  to  these  same  people. 
Therefore,  we  vigorously  oppose  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  cutbacks  in  all  aspects 
of  the  schools'  feeding  programs. 

The  proposed  cuts  in  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  school  feeding  programs  are  not  the 
only  obstacles  threatening  the  operation  of 
quality  school  lunch  programs.  The  recent 
proliferation  of  VS.  DnMutment  of  Agricul- 
ture regulations  and  adminlstraUve  proce- 
dures are  seriously  hampering  school  feed- 
ing programs. 

The  most  current  example  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations which  have  created  great  concern 
In  the  Catholic  school  community  is  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Departmmt  of  Ag- 
riculture's AIMS  CAssessment  Improvement 
and  Monitoring  System).  Supposedly  the 
AIMS  procedures  and  regxilations  were  de- 
veloped in  response  to  Congressional  reac- 
tion to  reports  and  studies  that  there  were  a 
number  of  school  lunch  programs  poorly, 
inefficiently  and  fraudulently  operated. 
Congress  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment devise  and  implement  a  monitoring 
procedure  to  prevent  waste  and  to  detect 
fraud  in  the  operation  of  echoed  feeding  pro- 
grams. We  applaud  the  intent  to  prevent 
waste,  ineffldracy  and  fraud.  We  dissgree 
with  much  of  the  preventative  measures 
being  proposed. 

We  see  AIMS,  as  originally  published,  as  a 
largely  unnecessary,  costly,  and  burdensome 
set  of  procedures.  The  ivooedures  were  de- 
vised In  response  to  a  small  number  of  pro- 
grams which  were  guilty  of  waste.  Ineffi- 
ciency and  fraud.  Why  the  sdiool  lunch 
program  nationwide  has  to  lie  saddled  witl^ 
onerous  procedures  aimed  at  a  few  is  ques- 
tionable. 

The  AIMS  procedures  could  lead  to  costly 
and  excessive  audits.  Large  programs  oould 
possibly  be  subject  to  annual  audits  for 
which  they  receive  no  extra  funds  to  cover 
their  cost  State  Education  Agencies  will  re- 
ceive administrative  funds  to  implement 
AIMS  but  no  such  funds  will  be  availatHe  to 
individual  schools  or  sctuxd  food  authorities 
to  compensate  for  the  extra  program  moni- 
toring required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  programs  al- 
ready operate  In  eompllanoe  with  existing 
Departmental  regulatioos.  Nww  all  pro- 
grams will  have  to  prove  that  they  are  in 
compliance.  AIMS  places  the  8t|ite  Educa- 
tion Agency  in  a  position  of  atting  as  a  po- 
licing authority  and  diminishes  its  role  as  a 
service-oriented  agency  concerned  with  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  fostering  the 
operation  of  quality  food  sewfce  programs. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  authorizing  and  fund- 
ing a  much  needed  Nutrition  Education 
Training  Program.  The  Nutrition  Education 
Training  Program  provides  for  the  equitable 
participation  of  students,  teachers  and 
school  food  personnel  attending  or  woridng 
In  private  schools. 

Shioe  its  inception  several  programs  of 
note  for  private  school  students  have  been 
devised.  The  Archdloeese  of  Chicago  has  de- 
veloped a -comprehensive  nutrition  educa- 
tion curriculum  which  has  been  successfully 
introduced  into  aU  of  Ite  elementary 
schools.  Teacher  training  programs  were 
provided  to  acquaint  them  with  the  materi- 
als and  to  pepnlt  them  to  feel  comfortable 
with  the  new  curriculiun  materials.  This 
program  has  been  Instrumental- in  Increas- 
ing student  participation  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram by  at  least  10  pereent 

Shnilarly.  student  partidpatton  in  the 
lunch  program  has  increased  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore  as  a  result  of  five  train- 
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tag  programs  for  lunch  room  iwanagwa.  Tlw 
State  of  Maryland  sposisored  nutrition  edn- 
cation  training  programs  tar  school  Itmdi 
personnel  in  both  pubUe  and  private 
schools.  The  effect  of  the  training  on  our 
school  food  persoond  has  had  a  positive 
effect  ta  each  of  the  partlrlpatlng  achoola. 

Tht  nutrition  educatkm  training  funds  In 
Ohio  helped  the  School  Food  Autbortty  tai 
the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  to  imfdement  a  nu- 
trition education  curriculum  for  the  primi^. 
ry  grades.  These  materials  were  developed 
with  theh-  own  funds  they  have  been  pai»- 
lished  and  have  been  wid^  used  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  The  Diooeae  of  Cleve- 
land is  h(>pb)g  to  be  aUe  to  apply  for  addl- 
Uonal  funds  to  subseouent  yean  to  further 
develop  the  nutritlcra  tdaaitSan  curriculum 
materials  for  the  taitermediatc  and  aeoootf- 
ary  grades. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  nutri- 
tion education  training  be  reauthorlsed  and 
that  program  funds  be  increased  or  at  leaat 
fully  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  mA- 
committee,  as  you  can  see.  there  are  quite  • 
number  of  Issaes  peculiar  to  the  prtvat* 
school  community  with  regard  to' the  oper- 
atiim  of  quality  chUd  nutrition  prograna 
which  need  to  be  addressed  In  a  timely  faab- 
lon.  We  think  that  one  of  the  beat  waya  to 
assure  that  these  peculiarities  win  reoelva 
the  attenticm  they  Justly  deserve  would  be 
to  have  a  representattve  from  the  private 
elementary  and  secoodaiy  school  eommont- 
ty  appotated  to  the  National  Adrisotr 
CouncQ  on  Child  Nutrition.  One  of  the 
functions  of  this  National  Advisory  Council 
"is  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  carried  out  under  the  Nar 
tional  School  Lundi  Act.  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  and  any  rdated  act  undo-  which 
meals  are  provided  to  children,  with  a  view 
to  determining  how  such  programs  may  be 
improved." 

Consequently,  we  recommend  that  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Schotri  Lundi  Act 
establishing  the  National  Advisory  Oouncfl 
on  Chfld  Nutrition  be  amended  to  require 
that  a  representative  knowledgeable  about 
school  food  programs  from  private  nonprof- 
it elementary  and  secondary  schools  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  National  Adiisory  CouncO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  again  fOr 
providing  this  opportunity  for  us  to  exmesa. 
our  concerns  on  these  important  IssuesL  We 
respectfully  request  your  permisslem  to 
submit  our  statement  for  the  record. 

We  also  request  your  permission  for  my 
associates  to  address  their  particular  per- 
spectives on  some  of  these  issues.* 

THE  NATION'S  NO.  1  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM-TRUETT-McCON- 
NELLDANETTB8 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  ooxaiA 
a  THE  HQUSI  OP  BKPRKSOrTATtVXS 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  ICr.  Speaker,  nestled 
in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  of 
north  Georgia,  a  small  town  is  cele- 
brating this  week  because  of  some 
dedicated  young  women  and  their 
quest  for  victory 

.The  women's  basketball  team  from 
Truett-McConnell  College  in  Cleve- 
land. Oa..  returned  from  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Assodatim 
tournament  as  the  Nation's  No.  1 
team.  In  the  national  championship 
game.  Truett-McConnell  defeated 
Cloud  County.  Kans..  63  to  81.  to 
clinch  the  1980  UUe. 
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Ilahed  by  Boston  CoUege's  John  KeUey. 
Whfle  it  UxA  Kelley  40  years  to  amass  his 
Ml  vtctorlea.  Marlnnw  put  hIa  S03  together 
in  fewer  than  M  seasons.  During  that  period 
his  teams  have  lost  363  games  and  tied  38. 

A  quiet  man.  Maclnnes  has  been  content 
to  let  his  teams  do  the  talking  for  him. 
And  the  Huskies  have  come  through  loud 
and  clear  over  the  years.  Maclnnea  haa 
made  hia  way  up  and  down  behind  the 
Michigan  Tech  bench. 

Now  Maclnnea  haa  forged  another  dy- 
nasty In  MIfthtgan'a  Copper  Oountiy.  where 
hockey  waa  an  establlahed  profeaslooal 
sport  In  the  early  IMO's  and  where  some  of 
the  game's  early  stars  played  for  the  Por- 
tage Lake  team. 

Maclnnes  toak  over  the  reins  at  Michlsan 
Tech  in  time  for  the  195e-57  season  and 
posted  a  record  of  14  victories,  nine  losses 
and  five  ties. 

A  native  of  Toronto,  he  made  his  way  to 
Houffhton  and  Michigan  Tech  in  the  far 
western  end  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  by  way 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  A  goalie. 
Maclnnea  led  the  Wolverines  to  a  pair  of 
Western  Collegiate  Hockey  Association 
tiUes  and  a  third-place  finish  in  the  1950 
NCAA  toumamoit. 

Maclnnea*  hockey  credentials  also  include 
a  stint  with  the  Detroit  Red  Wing  organisa- 
tion. Older  Detroit  and  Windsor  fans  will 
also  recall  him  aa  a  goalie  in  the  old  Inter- 
national Hockey  League  which  played  Its 
games  in  the  Olympia  on  Monday  nights. 

Although  Maclnnea  went  into  business  In 
Ann  Arbor  after  graduation  from  the  U.  of 
M..  he  kept  his  hand  In  hockey  as  director 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  Hockey  Association.  His 
name  remaina  a  familiar  one  today  in  Ann 
Arbor  amateur  hockey  ranks  by  way  of  an 
AAHA  sportsipanshlp  trophy  which  carries 
his  name. 

Many  other  personal  honors  have  come 
his  way  during  his  brilliant  career. 

He  twice  has  been  selected  Hockey  Coach 
of  the  Year  by  those  who  know  him  best— 
the  opposing  coachea  who  make  up  the 
American  Hockey  Coaches  Association. 

Maclnnes  has  been  the  WCHA's  Coach  of 
the  Tear  five  times.  He  has  guided  the  Hus- 
kies to  three  NCAA  championships  wtUle 
reaching  the  finals  seven  times  in  nine  tour- 
nament appearances,  won  seven  WCHA 
titles  and  eight  Oreat  Lakes  Invitational 
crowns  In  15  tournaments. 

In  attaining  national  prominence,  the 
HualUes  have  skated  to  19  winning  seasons 
(this  will  be  their  30th)  in  the  Maclnnes  era. 
and  Tech  has  ranked  among  the  top  four 
teams  In  the  WCHA  17  times— and  the 
WCHA  is  considered  the  premier  coUeglat* 
hockey  association  tai  the  world. 

Maclnnes  also  can  point  with  pride  to 
some  30  Michigan  Tech  players  whd  have 
earned  All-America  honors— plus  those  who 
went  on  to  the  National  Hockey  League  and 
World  Hockey  Association. 

Among  the  many  Huskies  who  caught  the 
eyes  of  the  pro  scouts  are  Tony  Ksposlto, 
Lou  Angotti  and  John  Koslandc  (Chicago), 
Al  Karlander.  Jim  Nahrgang.  Dennis  Hucu- 
lak.  Herb  Boxer,  George  Lyle.  Doug  Hlnton. 
Al  McLeod  and  Bryan  Watts  <Red  Wings). 
Mike  Zuke  (St  Louis  Blues).  Gary  «*iim«n 
and  Rob  Murray  (M(mtreal). 

Also  Steve  Jensen  and  Mike  Usltalo  (Los 
Angeles).  Lyle  Moffat  and  Lome  Stamier 
(Wlnn^Mg).  Kenny  Desjardlne  and  John 
Grisdale  (Toronto  Maple  Leafs),  Bob  D'Al- 
vise  (Toronto  Toras).  Bob  Lorimer  (Island- 
ers), Jim  Warden  (MInnesoU).  Jtan  Mayer 
(Rangers),  8tu  Ostlund  (Vancouver).  Bill 
Steel  and  Bruce  Abbey  (Cincinnati).  Stu 
Younger  (Pittsburgh)  and  Dana  Decker 
(PhiladelphU). 

Maclnnea  also  has  sent  a  bevy  of  Huskies 
Into  the  oollegiate  ranks  ss  cpacbcK  Danny 
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FarreU  (Michigan).  Rkk  Tec  a«ke  Superior 
State).  Glen  WeUer  (Western  Mldilaa), 
Doug  Hlnton  4PDrt  Huron  Junkir  college). 
Herb  Boxer.  BUI  Rove  and  Jim  Nahrgang 
(Mirtiigan  Tech  aasistantB).  Jim  Murray  and 
Wayne  Pushle  (WMU  assistants). 

And  while  MarTnnes  Is  luatly  proud  ol 
theae  hockey  achievoaenta,  hie  stitch- 
scarred  face  really  beama  when  he  points 
out  that  94%  of  hia  letter  winners  have  left 
Tech  with  their  degrees  In  their  hands. 

WhQe  Houghton  has  been  »nti»nHny  |tt 
reputatlcm  as  the  eoUegiate  hockey  capital, 
Maclnnes  has  been  doing  mota  than  devel> 
oping  top-notdi  hodcey  players  and  stu- 
dents. He  also  has  been  responsible  for  the 
ereetkih  of  the  Student  lee  Arena,  a  4,300- 
seat.  $3.0-milllon  hockey  arena  with  a  play- 
ing surface  of  300  feet  by  n  feet— a  surface 
as  large  as  many  of  the  NHL  rlnka. 

Rallying  behind  Maclnnes  and  his  Hus- 
kies were  the  students,  who  dkl  much  mors 
than  aupply  the  ehens  that  resounded 
through  ancient  Dee  Stadium.  TMh's 
hodtey  home  for  yeara.  They  reached  down 
into  their  podtets  for  a  spwial  assessment 
to  flnanoe  a  gleaming  new  hone. 

Maclnnes  has  been  wooed  by  other  o(tI- 
leges  with  dreams  of  becoming  hockey 
powers  and  flirted  with  by  pro  dubs,  but  ho 
has  stood  fkst  in  the  CoiH>er  Country  de- 
spite the  temptaUoos.* 

RCXyr  AND  cmfltfl'EK  DESIGNED 
WASHINGTON  HISTORY  EXHIB> 
IT  IN  CANNON  ROTUNDA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PE1E)  STARK 

orcsupoam*. 

ni  THB  HOUSE  or  aCPKBBITAnvn 

Wednuday.  March  tjS,  1989 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  through 
your  generous  offices  and  the  esthetic 
Judgment  of  the  Architect  of  the  Ctep- 
ItoU  has  the  high  honor  and  pleasure 
currently  to  enjoy  seeing  on  Capitol 
HUI  a  unique  and  worthy  exhibit  tm 
the  history  of  downtown  Washington. 
It  is  with  pride  that  I  acknowlMlge 
tlds  evmt  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Metropolitan  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Ctdumbla.  and  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  HumaniUea. 

The  exhibit,  entitled  "Two  Centuries 
of  Change:  The  Idea  of  Downtown 
Washington,"  opened  In  the  Cannon 
rotunda  on  March  18  and  will  remain 
on  Capitol  Hill  through  April  18.  The 
City  Museum  project  organized  the 
exhibit  "w^h  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  with  special  assist- 
ance from  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

David  Root  and  Patricia  Chester  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  the  tal- 
ented designers  of  this  exhibit 

Root  and  Chester's  deidgn  concept  is 
uniquely  suited  to  the  needs  of  this 
traveling  exhibit  The  designers' 
assignment  was  to  craft  an  exhibit 
whose  construction  would  facilitate 
easy  onsite  dismantling  and  movement 
to  other  exhlUtion  areas. 

Of  equal  importance  was  Root  and 
Chester's  chaive  to  craft  an  exhibit 
whose  practical,  modular  form  would 
enable  the  exhibit  to  be  dispiayed  at 
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sites  of  widely  varying  rtlmenston  and 
geometric  configuration. 

The  exhibit  Is  also  designed  to  be 
riewed  with  equal  ease  by  children 
and  adults.  Handicapped  persods  In 
wheelchairs  also  find  the  eidilbit  ac- 
cessible to  viewing,  another  gpedflca- 
Uon  of  design. 

The  finished  design  is  proof  that 
Root  and  Chesto*  have  succeeded  in 
devising  the  means  to  accomplish  su- 
perbly the  combined  ends  of  mobility, 
aocessibfllty,  and  adaptability  to  vary- 
ing exhibit  sites. 

For  example,  last  year  an  exposition 
of  the  exhibit  was  held  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  That  site  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  dimension  and  geometric 
configuratlcm  from  the  Cannon  ro- 
tunda, but  the  exhibit  complemented 
both  architectural  environments  with 
an  equally  compatible  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeagues, 
staff,  friends,  and  visitors  to  see  this 
exhibit  whUe  it  is  on  Capitol  HllL  The 
exhibit  and  the  site  actually  adorn  one 
another  In  complementary  design  and 
configuratUm  of  arrangement  Never 
have  I  seen  the  ambience  of  the 
Cannon  rotunda  so  oihanoed  by  such 
an  attractively  designed  exhibit 

Daily,  the  exhibit  draws  hundreds  of 
interested  patrons  and  brings  life  and 
a  new  appreciation  to  that  normally 
empty,  but  magnificent,  gpaoe.  Many 
Ci^itol  Hill  regulars  and  visitors  are 
encouraged  by  the  exhibit's  compel- 
ling presence  and  substance  to  stop  In 
the  Cannon  rotunda  and  enjoy  part  of 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  Just 
another  routine,  hurried  day. 

David  Root  and  Pat  Chester  deserve 
our  congratulations  and  esteem  for 
their  excellently  designed  work.  I  wish 
them  every  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  in  conclusion.  I  include 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  first  edition  (January 
1980)  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  new  publicaUon,  "Hu- 
manities," and  was  written  by  Wash- 
ington writer  Anita  Mints: 

A  Tals  or  Two  Cims— A  WAsmmnoii 

Exmnr  n  Sasaoi  or  a  Mdssdic 

(By  AnlU  Mints) 

Monumental.  Federal  Washington  la  fa- 
miliar to  almost  everyone.  Emblasoned  on 
the  national  psyche,  it  has  been  the  subject 
Of  pointings,  books,  exhibits,  photographa, 
and  films.  But  as  Federal  Washington  grew. 
Its  great  buildings  q»ead  across  the  dty's 
center,  sometimes  bumping  against  the 
homes  and  workplaces  of  the  ordinary 
people  who  made  the  dty  go. 

This  other  Washington,  the  residential, 
urban  place,  has  had  little  attention— even 
from  thooe  who  live  In  the  dty  of  Waahing- 
ton  Itself.  The  story  of  Washington  is  really 
a  tale  of  two  dUes.  the  Federal  and  the 
urban.  And  the  true  story  of  the  urban  dty 
is  another  tale  of  two  dUea,  the  black  and 
the  white. 

The  300-year  history  of  urban  Washing- 
ton Is  the  subject  of  an  exhibit  Two  Centw- 
Tiet  of  ChanoK  The  Idea  of  Dovmtovm 
VfoMhingUm.  In  aome  300  photographs  and 
documents  with  accompanying  text  down- 
town Washington  is  shown  as  a  neighbor- 
hood where  people,  traveling  mostly  on 
foot  lived,  shopped,  printed  newspapers. 

CXXVI 429— Part  B 
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sidd  tamber.  fSshiflaed  bats.  t*'ii*f^*  gardens 
and  watched  parades  all  within  aa  area  of 
a  few  aquare  mUea. 

There  are  portraits  of  indivldualo:  the 
famous  like  Frederick  Doutfass;  the  obscure 
like  Alethia  Tanner,  a  f oraur  slave  who 
earned  the  money  to  buy  tieedoui  for  her- 
self and  her  tandly  by  growing  vegetables 
near  Lafayette  Square;  and  the  flamboyant 
like  Alexander  "Boos"  Shepherd  who,  in  the 
1870b,  dominated  the  Board  of  Publle  W(»ks 
WhUe  miles  of  streets,  water  mains  and 
sewers  were  constructed  and  thousands  of 
trees  were  planted.  However,  lading  au- 
thortsatlon  for  hia  good  works,  be  left  the 
dty  in  debt  for  more  than  $30  million.  The 
dty's  insolvency  caused  an  uproar  in  Con- 
gress. Washington's  limited  bone  rule  was 
revoked;  another  100  years  passed  before 
D.C.  dtlsens  regained  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  dty  government 

The  exhibit  gives  frank  testtraony  to  the 
fluctuating  status  of  the  black  minority 
living  in  a  traditional,  predominantly  white 
southern  town.  An  1837  document  certifies 
that  EUaa  Washington,  "a  bright  mulatto 
Woman  (sic)  thirty-cne  year  old  living  in 
the  first  ward  of  sakl  dty  ..."  was  a  freed 
slave,  a  hatmting  and  poignant  reminder 
that  Washington.  whUe  one  of  three  dtles 
In  the  nation  where  the  free  black  popula- 
tion outnumbered  slaves,  waa  also  a  center 
of  the  slave  trade  untfl  1880.  Itee  blacks  in 
the  dty  unable  to  prore  their  status  risked 
reenslavement 

And,  an  item  dated  almost  100  years  later 
records  the  ultimate  shame:  a  1918  race  itot 
tn  which  whit*  men,  iollowed  by  white 
women  and  children,  roamed  the  streets  of 
bla<* 'neighborhoods  looking  for  peo^  to 
attaiA.  The  blacks  resisted  and  the  fighting 
lasted  for  Ave  days.  A  page  from  the  blaA 
community's  newspaper.  The  WatMmgton 
See,  earrlea  the  sardonic  banner.  "Thia  Na- 
tion's Gratitude"  and  undnneath.  a  head- 
line. "The  Colored  American  Reward  for 
fighting  for  Worid  Democracy." 

The  exhibit  was  concdved  by  a  committee 
of  the  City  Museum  Project  Ine..  an  organi- 
sation founded  In  1978  by  a  radally  and  cul- 
turally diverse  group  of  people  who  felt  that 
Wsshlngton  needed  a  dty  museum. 

Discussions  among  the  group  led  to  the 
klea  that  an  exhlUtton  telling  In  depth  the 
story  of  a  particular  neighboriuMd  would  In- 
terest pe(9le.  and.  In  the  words  of  Ftank  A 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Project'a  Board  of 
Directors,  "It  would  cause  people  to  think 
about  hlstwy  and  neltfiborlioods,  and  the 
relationship  of  people  to  the  dty. ...  we 
decided  on  the  downtown  because  it  is 
common  to  all  parta  of  the  dty." 

Members  of  the  exhibit  committee 
searched  through  the  collections  of  Wash- 
Ingtonla  at  the  Library  ot  Congress.  Nation- 
al Arehlves.  Columbia  Historical  Sodety. 
the  public  lllMary.  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate reposttoriea.  They  aelected  about  400 
items  they  thought  appropriate  for  their  ex- 
hibit and  from  these,  culled  the  300  now  on 
display. 

The  creators  of  the  exhibit  hcqie  it  to  a 
seed  that  will  fall  on  fertile  ground,  take 
root  pow  and  multiply  into  a  dty-wldie  net- 
work of  store-front  or  neighborhood  muse- 
ums. The  museum  system  they  envision 
would  collect  and  index  arehlval  mat.erial. 
plan  circulating  exhlblta,  assist  local  groups 
In  developing  neighboiiiood  historical  infor- 
mation, and  raise  historical  consciousness 
among  all  groups  of  dtlsens  as  ba^ground 
to  planning  for  the  future.  It  to  appnH>rlate. 
therefore,  that  the  exhibit  whteh  opened 
last  September  in  a  corridor  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  a  museum  housed  In  an 
elegaht  mid-nineteenth  century  Greek  Re- 
vival buUdlng.  will  travel  for  a  year-and-a- 
half  to  various  libraries,  schools,  and  com- 
munity centers  around  the  dty  and  suburba. 
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With  thto  aettvtot  goal  tantaid.  at  the  ( 
of  •tlM  Caiafly  albiim,"  the  eshibtt  asks  the 
visitor  to  think  <tf  the  dty's  future  and  the 
poostbOlty  to  ratoad  that  the  whad  has  flOBM 
f  uU  drde:  that  an  energy-eoiMdoua  sodety 
wm  onde.  again  want  tta  downtown  (o  be  a 
place  where  a  pedestrian  populace  can  live 
and  work,  tend  Us  gardens  and  watdi  pa* 
radea.* 


THE  ENTANGLING 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  ROBERT  i.  lAGOMARSINO 


Of  THB  BOVgB  (» 

WBdne9daik  Mardt  29. 1989 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINa  Mr.  Speaker, 
wc  often  bear  and  discuss  the  III  ef- 
fects of  a  burdensome  and  entangling 
iHireancraey.  Often  it  seems  that  State 
and  PMeral  Govnnment  regulations 
strancje  the  effectiveness  of  our  local 
governments  In  the  cities  and  towns 
across  America. 

What  is  not  often  heard  is  how  Fed- 
eral redtape  detrimoitally  affects 
finding  and  keei^ng  qualified  person- 
nel in  local  govetnuicnts. 

I  wookt  Uke  to  share  with  you  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents.  Dr. 
Craig  L^  lATSon  of  Solvang.  Calif.,  who 
has  served  his  community  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  at 
Santa  Tncs  TaDey  Union  High  School 
for  the  last  T  yeara.  Dr.  Larson  Is  re- 
signing from  his  position  because  he  is 
ttrsd  ol  trying  to  "contend  with  'red 
tape^  hivohred  In  keeping  schools  'oi>en 
for  business.'" 

Dr.  Larson'g  experience  should  serve 
as  a  sad  reminder  to  an  of  us  that  big 
government  is  too  often  bad  govern- 
ment which  prevents  the  most  effeo- 
Uve  and  qualified  pec^le  from  doing 
their  Job. 

The  letter  totlows: 

SoLVAira.  Car.Tr.. 
MarOt  12. 199*. 
Mr.  HWT.IIW  BmtcHAJtoi. 
PraUeni,  Board  of  Tnuleea,  Santa  Y%u 
VaOew  Union  High  School,  Santa  Ynea, 
CtMf. 

Daaa  Pkbuder  Buicbabsi  ahd  F&xow 
Bourn  Mntsiws'  This  is  to  advise  you  of  my 
resignatlMi  from  the  Board  of  Tnutees  ef- 
fective May  18,  1980.  If  an  appointee  to 
found  prior  to  this  date  I  will  gisdly  make 
my  icsiEnatlon  effective  sooner. 

The  fnistratlons  of  modem  day  trustee* 
diip  and  its'  demands  are  increasingly  dlffl- 
eult  to  endure.  During  my  terms  of  the  past 
seven  years  many  chanses  have  taken  place 
at  Santa  Tnes  Valley  Union  High  School. 

The  Increased  control  by  State  and  Feder- 
al govemmebts  has  reduced  the  functlan  of 
the  sdiool  board  to  merely  an  adviaory 
group,  blessed  with  all  the  msndat<a  of  the 
governments  and  left  with  all  the  Wabtlltlea 
These  problems  coupled  with  Increased 
costs  and  decreased  Inoome  leave  an  lmpo» 
sttde  situation  to  contend  with.  The  primary 
hmctlon  of  the  school  system  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youngsters.  Thto  function  to 
being  pushed  Into  the  ba^ground  because 
the  schofri  board,  the  administration  and 
the  teachers  are  forced  to  contend  with  "red 
tape"  Involved  in  keeping  schooto  "open  for 
business". 

It  to  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  resigning 
a  year  before  my  term  to  up.  I  no  longer  find 
the  poaftkm  rewarding.  Just  frustrating. 


tncreaiincly 
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I  am  aendlni 

feel  It  win 
In  nlDd  »D  Mi 
drop  and  only 
«ffl  this  wave 
ticed.  U  pnae^t 
beoome 

boerd  yacandei 
tncUyiduals. 

We  need 
State  and 
form  of 
looeen  tbelr 
terns,  retuintan 

I  wish  you 
difficult 
coming  montbj 
have  one  of 
state  and  I 
It. 

Sincerely, 


a  copy  of  this  letter  to  our 
I'^ieseutatlves.  Not  because  I 
any  big  ware,  bat  keeping 
waMB'start  with  one  small 
through  many  smaD  drops 
get  large  enoui^  to  be  no- 
conditions  continue  It  will 
difficult  to  ftU  school 
with  eompetoit  and  cartaig 


FMiral 


gip 


dedslins 


the 


drastic  measures  from  our 

govemments.  Not  in  the 

laws,  but  fewer  laws  that 

oo  the  educational  ay»- 

the  eontrol  to  local  districts, 

the  very  best  In  the  many 

you   wHl   have   In   the 

and  years.  I  think  we  still 

best  school  systems  In  the 

happy  to  have  bem  part  of 


Dr.  CSAis  Ik  L«sw».« 


ONLY  SOV]  ETS  CAN  POLITICIZE 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  EDI  !ASD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
nr  THs  HOC  5E  or  representatives 
Wednes  lay,  March  26.  1980 
DER}  IHNSKI. 


•  Mr. 

there  is  a 

over  the  Invc^lvement 
world  in  the 
cle  in  the  Chicago 
24  very  obJec|ively 
Insert  this 
Coffin  at  this 
Sovnrs  Spoi. 


gi  eat 


fine 


taite. 
'  Mos  ow' 


EUUERB, 

brought  home 
grad.  I  found  a 
da.  By  Soviet 
licatlon. 
em  eyes  and 
visitors  for 
Games. 

Probably  onl  r 
found  their  wa] 
early  date,  and 
be  thanlLful. 
have  handed  us 

Published   by 
Moscow,  1979, 
Sport  Question! 
following: 

Question: 
Western  claim 
mU?" 

Answer  "The 
that  'sport  is 
port  in  the 
in  our  country 
and  the  Soviet 
strument  of 
of    Improving 
people,  for 
friendly  contact  i 
derstanding." 

Not  content 
their  mouth, 
examples  of  sue!  t 

"When,  for 
Uves  call  for  th< 
rlcan  and 
pic  movement 
move.  But  this 
peace,   a   policj 
Olympic  ideals 
nation  in  sports. 

"When  Soviet 
play  a  match  at 


VS.B 


peace 


the 


Rhodtsian 


Mr.    Speaker. 

deal  of  speculation 

of  the  political 

Dlympic  games.  An  arti- 

Trlbune  on  March 

studies  this  issue.  I 

article  by  Karen  L. 

point: 

It  Out:  Oklt  They  Cah 
Oltmfics 


POLTICOK 


Or  L 


—Among     the     souvenirs 

I  rom  a  recent  visit  to  Lenln- 

remarlcable  bit  of  propagan- 

standards  it's  a  slick  little  pub- 

obviou^ly  designed  to  please  west- 

and  intended  to  prepare 

s  version  of  the  Olympic 


a  few  such   books   have 

into  western  hands  at  this 

or  that  the  Kremlin  should 

Ur  der  the  circumstances,  they 

some  powerful  ammunition. 

Novosti    Press   Agency   in 

t^e  booklet,  entitled  "Soviet 

and  Answers,"  contains  the 

Whkt  is  the  Soviet  view  of  the 
that  sports  and  politics  don't 

view  popular  hi  the  West 

outside  politics'  finds  no  sup- 

R.  This  view  Is  untenable 

t>ecause  the  Soviet  Dnion 

people  view  sport  as  an  in- 

as  an  important  means 

hiutual    relations    between 

dei/feloping  and  strengthening 

and  promoting  mutual  un- 


rith  putUng  their  foot  In 

authors  happily  hand  us 

athletic  poUtlcizatlon. 

l^istance.  Soviet  representa- 

expulslon  of  the  South  Af- 

raclsts  from  the  Olym- 

I  his  is  of  course,  a  political 

Is  a  policy  for  the  sake  of 

geared   to   asserting   the 

I  hat  do  not  permit  dlscrimi- 


football  players  refuse  to 
Jie  Santiago  stadiimi  where 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

the  ground  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  Chil- 
ean patriots.  Including  sportsmen,  this  Is 
also,  of  course,  politics.  It  is  a  policy  of 
s'xuggling  and  protesting  against  fascist  re- 
gimes. .  .  .  So,  whenever  someone  says  that 
sport  lies  outside  the  framework  of  political 
relations,  we  feel  their  remark  is  not  a  seri- 
ous one." 

If  the  West  took  its  politics  as  seriously  as 
does  the  Russian  ruling  class,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  using  the  boycott  as  a  le- 
gitimate political  weapon.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  us  choose  to  see'  the  games  ehvel- 
oped  in  the  mist  of  Idealism,  instead  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  world  of  reality. 

Or  perhaps,  as  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
warned  in  1978  Harvard  speech,  Americans 
are  losing  their  courage  and  willpower,  are 
too  much  Influenced  by  their  "possession  of 
material  goods,  money  and  leisure"  to  risk  a 
moral  stand. 

While  we  wallow  in  plastic  abundance  will 
the  SovieU  lap  up  the  oil  hi  the  Middle 
East?  I  doubt  if  even  they  know.  But  it  is 
clear  that  while  we  debate  and  hestitate 
they're  deporting  and  arresting  dissidents, 
sending  Moscow's  children  to  "summer 
camp"  to  protect  them  from  the  perils  of 
western  Influence,  and  warning  residents  to 
beware  of  infiltrators  and  propagandists. 

I  see  no  Justification  for  honoring  this 
kind  of  repressive  and  expansionist  govern- 
ment with  a  successful  Olympic  celebration. 
Since  the  Soviet  government  appears  anx- 
ious to  welcome  politics  into  the  Olympic 
arena,  let  us  take  a  page  from  their  own 
book  and  declare  it  only  proper  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  boyco. ;  the  Moscow  games 
in  consideration  of  the  Afghan  patriots 
(many  of  whom  are  uindoubtedly  sports- 
men] whose  blood  stains  the  mountains  and 
grasslands  of  Afghanistan. 

A  successful  boycott  would  be  a  grievous 
wound  to  Soviet  pride  and  Soviet  legitimacy. 
It  is  the  only  course  the  United  States  can 
morally  take.* 


THE  POWERPLANT  FUEL 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
ca's continued  reliance  upon  imported 
Oil  will  again  force  us  to  send  $90  bil- 
lion abroad  as  payment  for  this  energy 
source.  This  addiction  has  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  brinlt  of  disaster. 
It  is  the  largest  contributor  to  infla- 
tion, it  threatens  our  national  secu- 
rity, it  has  put  coal  miners  out  of 
work,  and  it  will  force  the 'American 
people  to  change  their  lifestyles. 

Today,  Chairman  Staggers.  Chair- 
man DiNGELL.  members  from  coal  pro- 
ducing and  coal  consuming  States,  and 
myself  have  introduced  the  Power- 
plant  Fuel  Conservation  Act  of  1980. 

This  legislation  culminates  months 
of  discussion  between  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  the  coal  industry, 
environmentalists,  and  the  United 
Mine  Worlters  aimed  at  developing  a 
program  to  eliminate  the  use  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  electric  generating 
facilities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  putting  American  coal 
miners  back  to  work.  It  is  also  a  major 
cog  in  an  overall  national  energy 
policy. 
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The-  program  contains  $10  billion  to 
expedite  conversion  to  coal,  with  envi- 
ronmental controls,  that  wlU  save  be- 
tween 1  million  and  1.5  million  barrels 
of  imported  oil  per  day  by  1990.  It  will 
also  mean  an  Increase  in  coal  usage  of 
50  million  tons  per  year. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  provides  $300 
mlUlon  to  install  pollution  control 
equlpmient  at  existing  coal  burrdng 
facilities,  a  step  that  wiU  significantly 
reduce  sulfur-oxide  emissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive coal  conversion  program  is  well 
documented.  -In  1978,  Congress  passed 
the  Fuel  Use  Act,  a  law  so  riddled  with 
permanent  and  temporary  exemp- 
tions, that  only  one  powerplant  has 
converted  as  a  result  of  that  act. 

This  legislation  will  not  mean  an  im- 
mediate cure  to  our  energy  problems, 
nor  will  It  put  all  miners  back  to  work 
tomorrow.  It  will,  however,  take  a 
major  first  step  in  the  effort  to  bring 
coal,  our  most  abundant  resource,  to 
the  energy  forefront  and  in  time 
reduce  our  dependence  on  imported 
energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  a  long  hard  look.  It  is 
what  America  needs,  and  we  must 
prove  to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  indeed  committed  to  solving  the 
energy  crisis.* 


NUCLEAR  POWER  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP  hew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, MaJ.  Gen.  Lee  V.  Gossick,  USAF 
(retired),  wrote  a  most  Informative  ar- 
ticle titled  "Nuclear  Power  and  Na- 
tional Security,"  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1980  issue  of  the  Retired 
Officer  magazine. 

Mr.  Gossick's  article  is  written  from 
a  unique  perspective,  since  until  last 
February  he  was  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor for  Operations— that  is,  the  senior 
staff  officer— for  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  The  article  com- 
prises a  balanced  discussion  of  the  po- 
tential of  the  nuclear  option  without 
downplaying  the  present  institutional 
difficulties,  particularly  with  regard  to 
regulatory  aspects.  I  recommend  the 
following  excerpts  from  this  timely  ar- 
ticle during  the  week  of  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  historic  Three  Mile 
Island  accident. 

The  article  follows: 

Nuclear  Power  and  National  Sbcuritt 

INTRODOCnON 

In  view  of  its  origin,  in  the  crucible  of 
world  war  and  its  role  In  weapons'  develop- 
ment thereafter,  it  is  natural  that  many 
think  of  nuclear  energy  as  an  important 
contributor  to  our  national  security  only  in 
terms  of  its  military  uses.  Vital  as  those  uses 
are  to  our  national  defense,  many  people 
still  do  not  fully  appreciate  that  the  peace- 
time applications  of  nuclear  fission  also 
have  a  central  role  to  play  in  maintaining  a 
strong  and  free  society. 
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The  fact  Is  that  the  peaceful  atom,  as  a 
fuel  for  the  generation  of  electricity,  is  a  do- 
mestic resource  which— together  with  coal 
and  conservation  efforts— will  play  a  vital 
role  in  helping  to  meet  our  nation's  energy 
needs  through  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tiu7. 

As  all  the  world  now  knows,  the  accident 
at  the  Three  Mile  Island  Nuclear  Station 
Unit  2  on  March  28,  1979,  has  raised  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  many  regarding  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power.  The  critical  reap- 
praisals and  the  self-criticism  evoked  by  this 
serious  accident  could  and  should  result  in 
safety  improvements,  with  a  real  and  per- 
manent reduction  in  the  hazards  of  nuclear 
operations.  The  accident  certainly  presents 
that  opportunity  and  challenge  to  both  gov- 
ernment and  industry. 

Without  a  doubt,  safety  is  the  essential 
pre-condition  to  the  use  of  nuclear  power. 
Of  course,  no  one  can  say  that  this  or  any 
other  technology  is  completely  without  risk. 
This  was  well  understood  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  technology.  A  new  development 
whkh  holds  promise  of  subctantial  benefits 
seems  always  to  be  aeoompanled  by  some 
new  risks.  The  Congress  insisted  from  the 
inception  of  civilian  nuclear  activities  that 
such  risks  be  considered  with  the  utmost  se- 
riousness, and  that  safety  be  the  concern  of 
paramount  importance.  Government  and  in- 
dustry have  woriced  together  for  over  two 
decades  to  reduce  the  risk  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  nuclear  accidents  to 
extremely  Tow  levels.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  ther«  Is  a  need  for  continuing  re- 
search and  development  to  incorporate  the 
lessons  of  experiment  and  experience  into 
the  safety  features  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
reduce  even  further  the  already-low  prob- 
ability of  nuclear  acddenta. 

Without  the  asBuranoe  of  safety,  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  the  economic  and 
other  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  simply 
could  not  be  made  available  for  our  people. 
Thus,  no  significant  safety  issue  can  be  ne^ 
glected  in  the  regulation  of  nuclear  power. 
Responsible  officials  must  thoroughly  un- 
derstand safety  issues,  and  the  associated 
risks  must  be  candidly  presented  and  ade- 
quately explained  to  the  public  To  do  any- 
thing leas  would  be  literally  irreq>onsible— 
unresponsive  to  fundamental  rights  of  a 
free  society— and  would  neither  Inspire  nor 
deserve  public  confidence. 

the  costs  op  mjjLY  nf  nuclear  plant 
ccNSTaucnoN 
With  inflation  and  interest  rates  relent- 
lessly rising.,  even  a  short  delay  can  mean 
significant  new  expense,  as  well  as  a  post- 
ponement of  the  day  which  must  come, 
when  the  opuntry  has  the  leverage  to  stabi- 
lize the  price  range  of  foreign  oil  by  the 
ready  availability  of  alternate  resources. 
That  day  must  come  because— for  those  few 
who  may  not  realize  It— the  price  of  foreign 
oO  has  Increased  over  900  percent  stnoe 
197S.  That  means  an  annual  disbursement 
of$Mbillloa>  for  foreign  on.  with  no  end  In 
sight  It  also  means  continued  Inflation,  re- 
tardatlon  of  eeonomic  growth,  biciplent  re- 
cession, greater  unemploymait  a  shrunken 
dollar,  and  a  declining  American  Influence 
In  the  world  and  control  of  her  own  future. 
Other  factors  are  involved  In  these  unhappy 
trends,  but  oa-<lependence  is  surely  a  prime 
factor  In  aU  of  them.  Behind  it  aU  lies  the 
ominous  possibility  of  an  tntemiptlon  of 
yltal  petroleum  suppUes  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  for  purposes  of 
PoUtkal  duress, 

ON  THE  NESD  POR  SUPPICISHT  ELECTRICAL 
aOFPLT 

Since    1974   when   the   phrase   "energy 
crisis"  became  a  commonplace,  .a  number  of 
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states  have  undertaken  eneigy-rdated  legls- 
lathre  Initiatives,  and  there  are  now  over  a 
dozen  committees  and  subcommittees  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  nearly  as 
many  In  ttie  Senate,  which  have  (or  assert) 
responsibilities  for  some  aspect  of  energy 
production  in  the  country.  In  the  mean- 
while, little  or  nothing  of  slgnlflcanoe  has 
been  done  to  deal  with  the  looming  short- 
fall in  electrical  capacity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  coming  decades,  to  recognize  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  that  coal  and  nu- 
clear are  the  major  domestic  sources  of  elec- 
tricity available  for  the  rest  of  this  century, 
and  to  remove  the  lmpedlm«its  to  the  or- 
derly and  adequate  development  of  these  re- 
sources to  meet  ttiat  purpose. 

An  Insuffldait  electric  power  supply— 
with  extended  shortagea  of  electricity  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  public— Is  a  condition 
which  this  nation  has  not  faced  since  elec- 
trical power  became  widely  available,  not 
even  during  World  War  n.  Even  moderate 
interruptions  to  electrical  supply,  because  of 
natural  events  or  breakdowns  to  the  system, 
are  viewed  with  great  concern  by  Ameri- 
cans, who  may  suffer  economic  Immct  as 
well  as  inconvenience.  Tolerance  of  ex- 
tended shortages  and  periodic  total  toter- 
ruptlons  to  supply  are  not.  I  would  think,  an 
option  to  be  entertatoed  to  framing  our  na- 
tional energy  plan. 

OH  WORLOWIDB  MUCUUR  DBVELOPIIXNT 

On  a  woridwide  basis,  nudear  energy  as  a 
source  of  electricity  cmttoues  to  gato  adher- 
ents. Including  developing  nations  whose 
energy  needs  are  growing  apace  but  whose 
energy  options  are  more  limited  than  those 
of  industrialized  states.  Since  1978.  the 
number  of  countries  outside  the  United 
States  with  announced  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams rose  from  48  to  53  and  electrical 
megawatt  capacity  rose  30  percent,  to 
488.013  megiwatts  (688  reactors).  Nudear 
plant  orders  to  other  countries  went  from  13 
units  to  1977  to  39  unlU  to  1978. 

The  acceptance  of  and  reliance  on  nudear 
energy  outside  the  United  States  Is  thus  an 
established  fact  of  life,  and  the  degree  of  de- 
pendence on  It  Is  growing.  In  1080,  eight 
other  countries  wHI  generate  a  larger  por- 
tion of  their  total  electrical  output  by 
means  of  nudear  fission  than  the  18  percent 
of  U.S.  output  contributed  by  our  nudear 
planta.  In  Ranoe,  nudear  will  contribute  38 
percent  of  the  total:  to  Sweden,  the  ahare  Is 
34.5  percent;  to  Bulgaria,  It  Is  30  percent  In 
the  UJBJBJl..  nudear  powo-  plants  wHI  re- 
portedly acooimt  for  38,870  megawatts  ca- 
padty  to  1980.  up  from  only  11.785 
megawatts  capadty  to  1978. 

NUCLEAR  AND/OR  COAL? 

The  Three  Mile  Island  acddent  and  its 
aftermath  has  brought  about  a  moratorium 
on  nudear  plant  licensing  and  wHI  probably 
make  approvals  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  nudear  plants  even  more  difficult 
to  the  future.  It  has  been  proposed,  as  the 
appropriate  ntpoaae  to  the  aoddent  that 
future  licensing  be  abandoned  altogether, 
and  also  that  existtog  plants  be  dismantled 
and  entombed.  These  kinds  of  proponJs 
ignore  two  facts;  the  accfdent  caused  nc^- 
gible  physical  Injury,  virtually  none,  accord- 
ing to  the  Presidential  Oommlssion  study; 
and  nudear  power  generates  about  IS  per- 
cent of  the  national  dectrlcal  output  today 
and  can  contribute  more  than  35  percent 
withto  the  next  decade.  Those  facts  are 
more  closely  rdated  than,  may  appear  at 
first  glanoe.  Consider  Just  the  sln^  possi- 
bility of  banning  the  eonstructlon  of  new 
nudear  plants.  This  step  wotild  require  that 
almost  all  new  generating  capadty  to  the 
nation  would  have  to  be  fueled  by  coal  untfl 
such  time— and  It  will  be  some  ttme-as  al- 
ternate noo-nudear  sources  can  be  totro- 
duoed  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  meeting  eon- 
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temporary  powerneeds.  One  obvkNH  eoiMe- 
quenoe  of  sodi  a  poUey  would  be  a  near-mo- 
nopoly depenrtfiNW  on  one  fud.  The  pto- 
longed  coal  strike  of  a  few  years  faacA  and 
the  frown  eoal  yards  of  the  severe  winter  of 
1977-78  are  but  two  reaaoiM  to  queaUon  the 
prudence  of  pegging  the  touawMate  energy 
future  to  this  stogie  fud.  Another  Is  the  en- 
vironmental problem,  with  strii«ent  restilo- 
tioos  on  the  siting  of  coal-flred  plants  and 
the  likelihood  of  new  pdDatlan  concero  If 
ooal-burnlng  Is  grei^  Increased.  Independ- 
ent studies  have  shown  that  the  health  cf> 
fects  of  coal-flred  plants  are  subatantlally 
greater  than  those  of  nudear  power  plants. 


Aanantng  that  the  Jhice  IfOe  Island  aeel- 
dent  win  not  be  permitted  to  scuttle  the 
technology  and  the  Industiy.  It  must  then 
be  asked  Just  what  will  come  out  of  the  ex- 
perience. This  accident— unfortunate  and 
deplorable  as  It  oettalnly  was  should  now 
be  regarded  as  an  tovaluaUe  opportunity  to 
raise  the  levd  of  safety  and  effectlvenca  at 
regulation  to  this  vital  energy  field.  In  pap- 
ticular.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  bring  about: 

Increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  Indus- 
try of  its  toescspable  responstbOity  for  the 
safe  operatioo  of  nuclear  facilities. 

An  even  higher  quality  regulatory  pro- 
gram (not  necessarily  to  terms  of  more  regu- 
Utions). 

More  participation  to  the  location  of  nu- 
dear power  plants  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  members  of  the  pabUc. 

Recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  reali- 
ties of  our  dectrlcal  generating  needs  for 
the  balance  of  this  century,  and  of  the  need 
for  dear  decisions  to  remove  unnecessary 
Impediments  to  the  oonstnictlon  of  new 
coal-flred  and  nudear  generating  units. 

A  candid  dtodosure  to  the  people  of  the 
consequences  of  a  curtailed  electrical  supply 
over  the  next  few  decades,  to  terras  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
economic  wdl-being  of  Its  dttens. 

Three  Mile  Island  can  and  should  be  an 
opportunity,  but  It  could  also  prove  to  be  a 
major  distraction  and  otastade  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  eertato  longBtandlng~^iiestions  criti- 
cal to  the  future  avallabiltty  of  nuclear 
power.  Among  these  are: 

What  is  to  be  done  with  radioactive 
wastes,  both  low-levd  and  high-level,  and 
wai  a  permanent  disposal  facility  be  to  plaee 
to  time  to  avoid  a  shutdown  of  facilities  now 
storing  wastes  on-stte? 

What  WiU  be  the  effect  on  the  domestic 
development  of  nuclear  power  of  the  inter- 
national objective  of  preventing  the  prolif- 
eration of  nudear  weapons  capability? 

What  regulatory  responsibilities  of  the 
NRC  can  be  removed  and  reassigned  so  that 
the  agency  can  concentrate  on  the  mission 
which  Is  its  reason  for  being— dudear 
safety? 

What  actions  am  neoeaniT  to  assure  that 
needed  dectrlcal  capacity  Is  not  deferred 
only  because  of  a  utility's  Inability  to  obtain 
financing? 

The  longer  we  wait  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems,  the  more  sotous  the  riska 
to  the  nation. 

OHLT  ONE  CaOICI 

For  aU  praictlcal  purposes,  nudear  fud 
and  ooal  are  the  major  energy  aooroes 
which  this  nation  can  depend  on  to  meet 
the  anticipated  Increase  to  demand  for  ctoo- 
tridty  through  the  rest  of  this  century.  Nat- 
ural gas  is,  as  I  noted,  a  mvmhmi  fud  which 
should  be  reserved  for  home-heating  pur- 
poses. Domestic  ofl  Is  to  short  supply,  and 
Imported  oQ  Is  seriously  dIsrapCIng  our  eeo- 
nomic stability.  Ooal  Is  abundant  and  Is  the 
best  prospect  among  the  f ossQ  fuds.  but  It 
poses  special  environmental  pnAlems  and. 
on  occasion,  delivery  problems;  It  Is  also  un- 
desirable for  the  eountiy  to  be  totally  de- 
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HON.  ROE  ERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAuroaaiA 

IH  THZ  HO  JSX  OP  RSPRESSHTATTVXS 

Wedne  tday,  March  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  LACK  BIARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  brine  to  the  attention 
of  my  colle«ues  an  article  by  Stan 
Whlsenfaunt  in  the  March  3  Ventura 
County  Star  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Whise  ihuut  clearly  explains  the 
value  of  a  Iree  press  independent  of 
gov<enunent  interference.  In  adtUtion. 
he  upholds  jthe  principle  of  our  free 
enterprise  s:  stem  In  which  a  product 
or  publicatic  a  must  be  continually  im- 
proved to  lie  sucoessful  with  the 
public;  as  wi  <  know,  some  government 
programs  wtuld  not  survive  if  they 
were  not  suli  ridized.  I  am  as  concerned 
as  my  eoostj  tuent  is  with  the  ];»t}gre8- 
sively  smalk  r  number  of  private  pro- 
ducers. We  1  aust  recognize  the  impor- 
tant role  ths  t  these  private  enterprises 
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play  in  our  society,  and  not  unduly  in- 
fringe upon  their  freedom. 
The  article  follows: 

A  "PuBuc"  Passs? 

What  if  the  Star-Free  Press  were  run  by 
the  government? 

I  awakened  from  my  nightmare  to  the 
happy  realization  that  it  had  been  just 
that— a  nightmare. 

But  the  more  I  got  to  thinking  about  it 
later,  the  more  I. realised  that  government 
itself  has  become  a  nightmare.  The  percent- 
age of  people  who  are  producing  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  seems  to  progressively  be  getting 
smaller  than  that  in  the  public  sector. 

Granted,  public  employees  pay  taxes  too— 
but  what  people  seldom  stop  to  consider  is 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  public  employees  are 
our  taxes  recycled— which  means  that  we 
must  pay  Ucher  taxes  so  they  can  pay 
taxes.  So  the  nightmare  goes. 

Government,  unlike  private  enterprise, 
needn't  be  efficient  because  it  doesn't  pro- 
duce products  people  buy  by  choice.  When 
it  comes  to  government,  people  don't  seem 
to  have  much  choice  at  all— but  they  still 
must  pay  the  tab. 

What  if  the  Star-FYee  Press  were  run  by 
the  government? 

Well,  first  off,  everybody  in  Ventura 
would  reoehre  a  subscription.  The  price 
would  be  however  much  it  would  take  to 
IHXxluce  the  newspaper.  And,  of  course,  it 
would  cost  more. 

There  would  be  environmental  impact  re- 
ports required  for  certain  advertisements 
and  in  all  likelihood  we  would  have  to  print 
bilingual  versions  of  the  paper.  We  wouldn't 
publish  every  day  because  government 
closes  shop  on  holidays. 

We'd  have  to  improve  all  the  fringe  bene- 
fits and  salaries  to  make  them  comparable 
to  other  government  agendea  and  increase 
the  number  of  employees.  And  we'd  most 
certainly  have  to  refurnish  our  building  so 
that  it  would  be  up  to  the  plush  standards 
maintained  by  government  Nothing  ex- 
travagant like,  the  County  Government 
Colter— but  certainly  something  "to  make 
the  public  pKud." 

But  again,  no  problem.  We'd  merely  raise 
the  prices  aooonSngly.  and  you  oouldnt 
voice  your  protest  by  canceling  your  sub- 
scription. You  could  throw  the  newq>aper 
into  the  trash  when  it  arrived,  but  you'd 
still  have  to  pay  for  It 

And  there  wouldn't  be  any  certainty  when 
it  would  arrive  since  I  suspect  our  cin^ila- 
tion  department  would  be  under  the  arm  of 
the  UJS.  Postal  Service. 

A  few  things  wouldn't  change.  Govern- 
ment already  dictates  the  kinds  of  classified 
advertisements  we  can  or  cannot  accept  But 
if  we  were  government-operated,  restrictions 
would  likely  be  even  more  severe.  If  you 
wanted  to  run  an  ad  for  a  garage  sale,  you 
might  fint  need  to  convince  an  agency  that 
you  have  sufficient  off-street  parktnc  and 
that  the  thlncs  yoa  want  to  aeU  meet  envl- 
ronmratal  and  safety  standards. 

Tou  would  have  to  plan  your  carace  sale 
weeks  or  even  months  in  advance  so  you 
would  have  time  to  cut  through  all  the  red 
tape  to  make  sure  your  sale  would  meet  the 
necessary  standards  to  make  it  possible  f  oi 
you  to  run  the  classified  ad. 

There  micht  be  some  advantaces  to  belnc 
run  by  the  government  Politicians  wouldn't 
need  to  spend  your  money  on  newrietters  to 
promote  their  so-called  accomplishments. 
They'd  merely  print  them  in  the  newspver. 
But  It  wouldn't  be  reasonable  to  expect  the 
newspaper  to  print  anything  about  their 
failures. 
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Ah  ha,  you  say.  Tou  don't  like  these 
things  so  you  are  going  to  vote  the  editor 
out  of  office.  You  can't  do  that,  you  see.  be- 
cause the  newspaper  is  an  agency  and  the 
editor  is  a  dvil  servant  And  don't  call  him 
to  complain  because  he'd  be  on  a  tax-paid 
Junket  to  Japan  to  observe  the  way  they 
write  obituaries. 

I  suppose  it  might  be' nice  to  have  a  fatter 
pension  and  entrenched  Job  security  and 
not  have  to  worry  whether  our  readers 
thought  we  were  producing  a  good  product 
since  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it  anyway. 

But  no  thanks.  I  prefer  the  free-enterprise 
system.  If  you  dont  like  our  product  you 
don't  have  to  buy  it  Consequently  that 
keeps  us  on  our  toes,  always  trying  to  make 
the  Star-Free  Press  better  and  more  mean- 
ingful to  you.  If  our  advertising  isn't  effec- 
tive, the  advertisers  don't  have  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us— and  that  keeps  our  advertising 
people  on  their  toes. 

And.  more  important  than  everything  else 
put  together,  we  have  the  freedom  to  write 
(»lumns  like  these.* 


THE  CLEVELAND  URBAN 
LEAGUE  1960  AWARD  WINNERS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  If  arch  2S,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  62d  anniversary  lunch- 
eon of  the  Urban  League  of  Greater 
Cleveland.  It  has  become  a  tradition  of 
the  Urban  League  in  Cleveland  to  give 
awards  at  their  annual  luncheon  to 
the  family  of  the  year,  to  a  corpora- 
tion who  has  furthered  the  cause  of 
equal  opportunity,  and  a  successful 
minority  business.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  backgroimd  information 
on  this  year's  award  winners. 

The  Urban  League  bestowed  the 
FanJly  of  the  Year  Award  on  the 
family  of  Melvin  and  Ethel  Pye.  Al- 
though they  are  not  native  Cleveland- 
ers,  during  their  30-year  residency  In 
the  city  of  Cleveland  they  have 
become  entrenched  In  almost  every 
facet  of  the  Cleveland  community. 

The  Pye  family  established  them- 
selves in  the  business  community  by 
operating  a  day  care  nursery  for  pre- 
school children  from  1951  to  1957. 
They  also  operated  a  neighborhood 
store  from  1961  to  1964.  Presently, 
they  are  involved  in  Group  Homes. 
Inc.  in  Cleveland. 

The  family  is  also  active  in  the  com- 
ihunlty.  Mr.  Pye  is  a  member  of  the 
21st  Distelct  Caucus.  Mrs.  Pye  is  a 
member  of  the  Councfl  on  Human  Re- 
lations, a  board  member  for  the  New 
Day  Press  and  a  member  of  the  Olen- 
vllle  Area  Community  Council. 

The  Pyes  have  four  children— 
Melvtn.  Jr.,  Constance,  Pranclne,  and 
Tonl  Ann.  The  family  exemplifies 
hard  work,  education,  togetherness, 
sense  of  community,  and  a  strong 
belief  in  pod  as  the  key  to  success. 

This  year  the  corporate  award  went 
to  TRW.  The  company  has  a  staff  of 
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98,000  employees  in  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area  and  has  established 
a  leadership  role  in  the. area  of  equal 
opportunity  employment  in  the  gener- 
al area. 

TRW  has  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment to  equal  opportunity  by  improv- 
ing its  employment  record  of  minor- 
ities tmd  women  in  its  UJ3.  plants  and 
offices  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts.  6  percent 
of  the  managers  and  14  percent  of  the 
professional  employees  at  TRW  in 
1979  were  minorities; 

The  minority  business  awardee  was 
the  Polytech  Incorporated  Co.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  minority-owned  en- 
gineering consultant  firms  in  the 
coimtry. 

The  headquarters  for  the  company 
is  Cleveland  and  15  offices  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States.  Poly- 
tech has  completed  major  engineering 
assignments  in  the  fields  of  rapid  rail 
transit,  highways,  dams,  and  sewer 
systems. 

In  addition  to  its  success  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Polytech  Inc.  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  Urban  League's  tech- 
nical outreach  program.  The  company 
has  hired  over  20  individuals  through 
the  Urban  League's  referral  program. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  this  year's  award  winners.* 
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ture  limiUtion  formula  is  that  It  is  an  eco- 
nomic indicator  that  does  not  rise  and  fall 
with  economic  cycles.  Those  formulas  that 
limit  expenditures  to  a  percentage  of  nomi- 
nal GNP  (Jones  and  Oiaimo)  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  requiring  cuts  In  outlays 
during  a  recession. 

Although  some  controversy  sur- 
rounds the  use  of  a  4-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  In  estimating  potential 
GNP,  Congress  accepted  this  figure  as 
an  appropriate  target  when  it  passed 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1978.  As  the  post-WWll  baby  boom 
generation  matures  and  the  growth  of 
the  labor  force  slows,  the  difficulties 
associated  with  achieving  this  goal  will 
diminish  in  severity. 


DODD  FEDERAL  SPENDING 
CONTROL  ACT 
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My  bill  integrates  this  congressional* 
ly  mandated  target  into  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  overall  budget  proc- 
ess, even  though  the  specific  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation  are  not  employ- 
ment related. 

The  ceilings  contained  In  my  bUl  wm 
have  the  undeniable  effect  of  limiting 
or  redudng  budget  outlays  and.  there- 
fore, the  Government  contribution  to 
the  inflation  rate. 

The  following  two  tables,  compfled 
by  CBO  on  March  25,  compare  the 
ceilings  associated  with  the  three  bUls 
referred  to  aboee.  Table  1  asstmies  im- 
plementation in  nscal  yeara  1961 
through  1965.  Table  2  assiunes  imple- 
mentation in  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1965. 
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•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Siieaker.  on 
Wednesday,  March  5. 1  Introduced  and 
testified  in  favor  of  H.R.  6706.  which 
would  limit  Federal  budget  outlays  to 
fixed  percentages  of  potential,  or  full 
employment,  GNP.  In  my  bill,  poten- 
tial GNP  assumes  a  4-percent  unem- 
ployment rate. 

This  approach  differs  from  the  ap- 
proach used  in  H.R.  5371  (Jones)  and 
H.R.  6021  (GiAiMO),  In  which  future 
actual  GNP  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
computing  ceilings  on  budget  out- 
lays—and. In  the  Glalmo  bUl,  tax  ex- 
penditures. In  response  to  my  request, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
compared  by  approach  and  results 
with  the  approaches  and  results  asso- 
ciated with  the  Jones  and  Glalmo  bills. 

On  March  10,  CBO  concluded  that: 

There  are  at  least  two  advantages  to  using 
potential  GNP  (E>odd),  rather  than  a  fore- 
cast of  actual  GNP  (Jones  and  Giaimo),  to 
calculate  a  spending  limitation.  First,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  estimate  potential 
GNP,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  forecast 
actual  GNP.  The  latter  task  requires  an  as- 
sessment of  the  future  behavior  of  all  eco- 
nomic sectors— product  markets,  factor  mar- 
ket*, financial  markets,  government  spend- 
ing and  revenues,  and  international  tnwle— 
while  estimating  potential  GNP  is  confined 
to  a  relatively  few  variables. 

The  second— and  more  important— advan- 
tage of  using  potential  GNP  in  an  expendl- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PRANK  J. 
MATTIOLT 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

or  MASSACHUSKITS 
III  THE  House  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank  J. 
MattioU  retired  recenUy  after  a  long 


and  distinguished  career  as  the  police 
chief  of  the  town  of  Southborough. 
Mass.  The  board  of  selectmen  has  pre- 
pared the  following  tribute  in  honor  of 
Chief  MatUoli.  and  I  am  delighted  to 
Insert  these  words  of  commendation 
and  appreciation  in  the  Racoss  today: 

nuHK  J.  ICattioli.  Cmv  or  Poucb, 
RsmB> 
Frank  MatUoll  waa  flnt  an>otaited  to  the 
Southborough  PoUee  Departmient  in  1953  aa 
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claimed  144  lives.  Yet  only  this  month 
did  the  PAA  finally  announce  it  would 
create  a  terminal  control  area  at  Lind- 
bergh Field,  to  take  effect  May  15.  A 
series  of  near  misses  above  San  Diego 
have  made  the  waiting  particularly  ar- 
duous. 

The  delay  has  moved  many  San  Die- 
gans  to  aslc  why  the  process  of  devel- 
oping improved  safety  measures  has 
taken  so  long.  Our  colleague,  Elliott 
Levitas.  describes  the  FAA  as  a  place 
where— in  part  as  a  result  of  conflict- 
ing pressures—"*  •  •  the  right  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing."  Perhaps  this  assessment,  based 
on  the  OAO  report,  goes  a  long  way 
toward  answering  our  (juestions. 

A  pertinent  editorial,  published  last 
week  by  the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib- 
une, follows: 

FAA  "Ihdicth)"  n»  Pedkral  Studt 
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Undbergh.  There  have  been  too  many  near- 
misses  since  Flight  172  went  down. 

It's  not  a  matter  of  blame.  It's  a  matter  of 
common  sense.  And  time  is  running  out.« 


GUNS  ALONE  WILL  NOT  BUY 
SEXnJRITY 
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The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  still 
dragging  its  feet  on  safety  improvements  for 
Lindbergh  Field,  has  been  found  lacking  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  In  dealing 
with  such  hazards  as  midair  collisions,  fuel 
fires  and  explosions. 

The  GAO,  In  a  105-page  report,  also  con- 
cluded that  the  FAA  does  not  have: 

Effective  systems  for  identifying  safety 
hazards. 

A  comprehensive  planning  process  to  ad- 
dress safety  issues. 

An  adequate  system  for  planning  and  ap- 
proving Individual  safety  programs. 

A  proper  system  of  controls  to  govern  thf 
Implementation  phase  of  safety  projects. 

Sufficient  evaluation  of  safHy  projects. 

Rep.  Elliott  Levttas,  D-Ga.,  a  member  of 
the  House  Aviation  Subcommittee,  called 
the  report  a  "scathing  indictment"  of  the 
FAA's  faflure  to  do  aO  It  can  to  protect  air- 
line passengers. 

"The  bureaucratic  meas  at  the  FAA  has 
created  a  sltuaUon  where  the  right  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  left  hand  U  doing  " 
Levitas  said. 

The  GAO  report  is  expected  to  prompt 
House  hearings  to  review  FAA's  manage- 
ment of  lu  air  safety  responsibilities— and, 
perhaps  to  amend  thrpugh  legislation  the 
administration's  dual  role  of  maintaining  air 
safety  programs  and  promoting  the  aviation 
Industry. 

The  FAA  also  has  been  criticized  for  fafl- 
ure to  utilise  the  t*A  billion  surplus  accrued 
from  a  tldwt  tax.  The  fund  Is  for  the  Im- 
provement of  safety  facUlUes  at  the  nation's 
airports.  To  date,  the  only  expenditure  from 
the  Ucket  tax  fund  was  1300,000  for  artistic 
works  at  the  Atlanta  airport 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  SKPRESE3TTATIVES 

Wedneadav,  March  26. 1980 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edl- 
torlal  appeared  this  Monday,  March 
24  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which    I    found    to    be    particularly 
thoughtful  and  timely.  In  this  editori- 
al,   our    friend    and   colleague    from 
Washington.  Bifr.  Don  Bohkek,  echoes 
the  sentiments  of  that  great  human 
rights  advocate  who  was  slain  this 
week,  the  archbishop  of  El  Salvador 
Oscar  Romero,  as  he  calls  for  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  human  rights  and 
economic  Juistlce  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  and  a  deemphasis  on 
military    support    for   repressive    re- 
gimes. As  the  House  Foreign  Oper- 
aUons  Suboommittee  considers  repro- 
gramlng  $5.7  million  in  military  aid  for 
El  Salvador,  I  woiUd  urge  the  members 
of   the    subcommittee    and    my    col- 
leagues in  the  full  House  to  carefully 
consider  Mr.  Bohxsr's  words. 

IFrom  Christian  Sdehoe  Monitor.  Monday 
Mar.  34. 19801 

QuHS  Alohx  Will  Not  Bot  Sbcohitt 

(By  Don  Boncn) 


VANDEERLIN 

CAUPOBIIIA 
(>r  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne*dky'.  March  26. 1980 

v^SSBUS.  Mr.  Speaker. 


A  counting  Office  recent- 

cif  tlque  of  the  procedures 

Aviation  Adminlstra- 


I  lego  are  familiar  with 
«  eaknesses  in  those  pro- 
been  18  months  since  a 
between  a  commercial 
small   private   plane 


And  the  latest  word  on  the  local  scene  Is 
that  a  new  air  traffic  safety  plan  for  San 
^/f°  ^^  **"  *»*«•  delayed.  Last  month 
FAA  chief  Langhocne  Bond  said  it  would  be 
announced  March  4  and  put  Into  effect 
March  20-21. 

It  has  been  almost  !•  months  since  the 
midair  collision  of  an  airliner  and  small  air- 
craft claimed  the  Uvea  of  144  persons.  And 
stm  nothing  has  changed. 

In  the  meantime,  some  7  million  passen- 
gers fly  In  and  oat  of  Undbergh  Field  each 
year,  trusting  their  weU  being  to  God  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administratloo. 

News  this  week  shows  that  CfHigress  is  as 
tired  of  waiting  as  we  here  in  San  Diego  are. 
It  has  told  the  FAA  to  announce  an  air 
safety  plan  for  San  Diego  by  March  24  or  be 
hauled  before  the  House  to  explain  the 
delay. 

As  we  have  said  many  times,  there  are  too 
many  lives  involved  to  oonttaiue  mixing  the 
flights  of  sraaU  aircraft  with  Jetliners  at 


Several  weeks  ago  we  watched  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  a  determined  Jimmy 
Carter  stood  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtea  to  deUver  his  State  of  the 
Union  message.  His  stinging  criticism  of 
Russia's  invasion  of  Afghanistan  touched  a 
latent  jingoistic  chord  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  demand  for  American  action  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  halls  of  Congress. 

We  also  witnessed  a  President  who  seemed 
to  abandon  the  principles  he  earlier  sought 
to  hiclade  in  hto  administration's  foreign 
poller  promotion  of  human  righto,  restraint 
on  arms  sales,  nonproUferation  of  nuclear 
materials,  checks  on  CIA  covert  activity,  an 
aU-voluiiteer  military  service,  and  reduction 
of  defense  spending. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate, these  were  the  very  objectives  that 
Jimmy  Carter  promised  as  a  candidate:  and, 
as  a  President,  he  and  the  Congress  have 
worked  hard  to  Implement  these  goals 
during  the  first  four  years.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  apparent  blesalng  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  promoting  something  different 
and  disquieting. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Are  we  abandoo- 
hig  our  humanitarian  goals?  Is  this  the 
death  kneU  Of  "detente?"  Are  we  possibly 
reverting  back  to  the  "defensive  pacto- 
mania"  of  the  1950s— the  Dullea-Nixon-Kls- 
slnger  policies  of  embracing  unsavory  dicta- 
tors only  because  they  spout  antlcommunlst 
slogans  to  win  our  affections? 

Few  doubt  the  need  to  strengthen  existing 
US  resolve  and  commitments  in  a  volatfle 
world,  but  this  requires  more  than  sheer 
mflltary  force  or  strategic  preparedness.  US 
strength  Is  measured  by  our  self-confidence, 
our  maturity  as  a  people,  and  the  Inslghto 
and  actions  of  our  leaders.  Carter  himself 
has  nurtured  this  theme  In  US  policy  for- 
mulation. 
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European  parliamentarians  with  whom  I 
recently  had  diseussions  about  human 
rights  expreaed  the  view  that  American  re- 
straint m  the  Iranian  crisis  is  a  much  ad- 
mired sign  of  our  strength  as  a  people.  They 
pointed  out  that  for  too  long  we  have  been 
wedded  to  poUctos  that  committed  us  to 
adopting  the  odious  tactics,  principlea,  and 
policies  of  our  adversaries.  Too  often  we 
abandoned  our  own  values  by  pursuing  ex- 
pedient and  symlwUc  actions. 

Even  though  the  national  dialogue  today 
is  dominated  t)y  military  approaches— estab- 
lishing military  facilities  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  enlarging  oar  rapid  deployment  force. 
tgtablJThing  a  naval  presoice  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  sale  of  prerloualy  banned  mili- 
tary equipment  to  China,  and  cultivation  of 
security  ties  with  other  countries  all  along 
Russia's  southern  border— all  of  this  has  Ita 
price.  It  comes  at  the  expense  of  other 
values  that  are  equally  Important  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  world  community. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  firm  promotion  of  human 
rights  and  restraints  on  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional arms  sales  are  politically  anathema. 
But  clearly  evento  In  Iran.  Ethiopia.  PhlUp- 
pines.  ZsJre.  Pakistan.  Nicaragua,  Cambo- 
dia, Chile.  Argentina,  and  Guatemala  have 
shown  that  human  rights  concerns  are  di- 
rectly related  to  our  genuine,  long-term  se- 
curity Interest— something  that  cannot  be 
purchased  with  guns,  airplanes,  and  the 
training  of  torturers.  It  has  never  been  the 
lack  of  weapons  but  Internal  discord  and  In- 
sensltlvity  to  hiunan  needs  that  threaten 
such  repressive  governments  and  often  our 
own  security  Interests. 

People  tend  to  forget  that  the  United 
States'  uncritical  support  of  regimes  like  the 
ex-Shah's,  whose  main  accomplishment  Is. 
the  exploitation  of  their  subjects,  has 
irreparably  tarnished  our  image  abroad.  As 
Inheritors  of  a  tradition  that  fosters  liberal- 
ism, human  dignity,  and  Individual  righto, 
we  must  not  bUndly  return  to  the  bankrupt 
policies  that  Identify  us  with  such  regimes. 
The  House  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Organizations,  which  oversees  human 
righto  policies,  recently  held  several  hear- 
ings on  human  righto  conditions  in  Asia.  All 
the  private  witnesses  testified  that  wherever 
and  whenever  the  UA  supported  Improve- 
ment In  human  righto  activities  the  situa- 
tion changed  for  the  better  as  local  govem- 
mento  eased  up  on  harsh  policies  to.  accom- 
modate our  concerns. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  promote  our  long- 
term  Interesto— Including  security  and  stra- 
tegic Interests— when  we  remain  true  to  our- 
selves and  our  vision  of  humanity  by  en- 
couraging democratic  change  and  social  and 
economic  justice.  The  recognition  of  this  re- 
ality. I  believe,  wUl  make  the  eighties  the 
decade  of  human  rights.  And.  in  the  long 
run.  it  will  advance  our  own  best  Intoresto. 

As  President  Cartor  redihided  us  in  his 
Stote  of  the  Union  address:  "In  repressive 
regimes,  popular  frustrations  have  no  outlet 
except  violence.  But  when  people  and  their 
govemmento  can  approach  their  problems 
together— through  open  democratic  meth- 
ods—the basis  for  sUbUity  and  peace  Is  far 
more  solid  and  enduring.  That  is  why  our 
support  for  hiunan  righto  In  other  countries 
is  In  our  national'  Interest  as  well  as  part  of 
our  national  character." 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  continue 
our  vigorous  promotion  of  human  rights,  for 
It  would  be  sad  and  counterproductive  If  we 
emulated  Soviet  policies  and  methods  In 
dealing  with  third-world  countries.* 
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AN  ANTISPENDING  LOBBY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OrCAUFOKHU 
IN  THl  HOUSK  OF  RIPRISENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  26. 1980 

•  Mr,  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration's  plan  to  balance 
the  budget  by  increasing  revenues 
while  not  stiff iciently  trimming  waste- 
ful Government  spending  falls  far 
short  of  correcting  the  Inflationary 
spiral  America  Is  experiencing. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif..  News-Press  entitled,  "An 
Anti-Spending  Lobby,"  presents  this 
problem  and  explains  It  weU.  I  would 
like  to  share  It  with  my  colleagues: 
An  Aifn-SPKNSiiiG  Lobby 
One  of  the  biggest  causes  of  today's  awful 
inflation  has  been  the  federal  government's 
reckless  extravagance,  spending  tens  of  bfl- 
lions  of  dollars  more  than  It  had.  It  follows, 
then,  that  Washington  must  drastlcaUy  cut 
down  on  Ito  spending,  to  restore  worth  to 
real  dollars. 

But  President  Carter  didn't  seem  to  have 
this  firmly  In  mind  when  he  presented  his 
new  fiscal  policy  to  the  nation.  He  seemed 
to  be  stuck  on  the  phrase,  "balanced 
budget."  rather  than  the  phrase,  "cut 
spending." 
These  are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing. 
There  Is  no  particular  magic  In  balancing 
a  budget  Tou  can  do  it  by  cutting  spending, 
or  by  increasing  your  revenue,  or  by  some  of 
both.  Carter  decided  to  try  for  some  of  both. 
By  doing  so,  he  may  well  have  added  more 
to  the  nation's  problem  than  he  subtracted. 
There  were  a  couple  of  things  he  could  do 
without  needing  the  approval  of  Congress. 
He  could  cause  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  engineer  some  new  tight  restrictions  on 
the  ability  of  consumers  to  buy  on  credit 
And  he  could  order  a  $4.62  fee— which  U  a 
tax  under  another  name— on  every  barrel  of 
Imported  crude  oil,  causing  gasoline  prices 
to  go  up  10  cento  a  gallon. 

Both  of  these  actions  hit  the  walleto  of  In- 
dividual Americans,  not  the  wallet  of  infla- 
tion's biggest  ciUprit  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  fact  that  oU  fee  wlU  give  Washing- 
ton $10  billion  more  a  year  to  play  with. 

But  what  about  cutting  spending  In  Wash- 
ington? 

The  president  has  less  to  do  with  that  He 
can  project  a  budget  that  represento  all 
aorto  of  reductions— and  he  is  now  doing 
that  quite  belatedly— but  those  proposed 
cuts,  one  by  one,  must  get  through  the  mills 
of  Congress. 

Whatever  Carter  said  about  reduced  ex- 
penditures was  highly  tentative,  not  at  all 
assured. 

He  talked  tough  when  he  presented  his 
new  economic  vision  at  the  White  House, 
but  It  wlU  remain  talk  for  several  months,  at 
least.  He  had  congressional  leaden  from 
both  parties  backing  upon  his  admonition  to 
balance  the  budget  but  they  still  must  fight 
the  battles,  line  by  line,  in  the  corridors  and 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

When  you  start  cutting  back  on  various 
programs  and  projects,  you  start  running 
Into  the  most  fervent  and  effective  lobby- 
■Isto  In  the  country.  Human  nature  domi- 
nates. Everybody,  In  this  particular  season, 
wanto  to  do  something  to  slow  down  this  In- 
flation, but  everybody  also  has  a  favorite 
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program  that,  ought  to  be  spared  the  ax.  It 
was  ever  thus,  and  it  will  ctmtinue  thus  long 
into  the  summer  of  IMO. 

Through  It  all  we  hope  that  the  consum- 
ers—who pay  the  fees  and  the  high  prices 
but  who  also  have  the  votes— can  lobby  the 
White  House  and  Congress  as  they  never 
have  before.  The  message  needn't  be  com- 
plicated: Reduced  spending  beato  balancing 
any  day.* 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KATYN  FOREST  MASSACRE 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

ornw  jxasET 

m  THE  House  or  REPRSSENTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marlcs  the  40th  anniversary  of  a 
grim  event  In  Polish  history,  which  we 
must  never  forget.  The  Katyn  Forest 
massacre  is  a  historical  reminder  of 
the  ruthless  means  used  by  Commu- 
nist aggressors  In  their  quest  for 
power. 

In  1939,  the  Soviet  Army  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  eastern  Poland. 
During  that  occupation,  approximate- 
ly 15,000  Polish  Army  officers,  civilian 
officials,  and  intellectuals  were  taken 
captive  by  th^  Red  Army  and  placed  in 
several  prisoner-of-war  camps,  includ- 
ing one  at  Starobelk.  in  the  eastern 
Ukraine. 

During  the  spring  of  1940.  almost 
one-third  of  the  Polish  prisoners,  some 
8,000  men.  were  removed  from  the  var- 
ious detention  centers  on  orders  from 
Moscow.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
Soviets  for  the  movement  of  the  pris- 
oners was  that  they  were  being  taken 
to  camps  "where  conditions  would  be 
more  agreeable." 

Driven  along  country  roads,  these 
5,000  Polish  patriots  were  led  to  a 
place  deep  within  Soviet  territory, 
known  as  Katyn  or  the  Hill  of  Goats. 
They  were  then  unloaded,  their  hands 
boimd  behind  their  backs,  and  led  to 
the  edge  of  a  mass  grave.  Soviet  secu- 
rity poUce—N.K.U.D.— proceeded  to 
coldly  massacre  their  victims  by  shoot- 
ing each  of  them  In  the  back  of  the 
head,  allowing  their  lifeless  bodies  to 
fall  ignoiphilously  into  tbe  makeshift 
tomb. 

Upon  completion  of  this  odious  deed, 
the  Red  Army  attempted  to  cover  up 
their  government's  atrocity  by  plant- 
ing shrubs  and  bushes  over  the  freshly 
burled  bodies.  A  few  years  later  the 
Soviet  Government  again  attempted 
to  cover  up  its  crime  by  blaming  It  on 
the  Nazis.  However,  after  numerous 
investigations,  including  one  conduct- 
ed by  the  Cdngress  of  the  United 
States  in  1952,  it  was  conclusively 
proven  that  these  atrocities  were.  In 
fact,  ordered  and  carried  out  by  the 
Soviet  Government. . 
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Wedne*«k  y.  March  26, 1989 
•  Mr.  MAZZC  LI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ou 
Biarch  14,  SuL  van  Junior  College  of 
Business  beat  C  akland  City  57  to  53  to 
win  its  first  rational  Little  College 
Athletic  Associi  tion  tournament  since 
1069.  Sullivan  las  also  won  titles  in 
1907  and  1968. 

Forward  Fr«  McKinney,  a  sopho- 
more at  Sulllva  1,  was  named  the  tour- 
nament's most  i  mluable  player. 

This  was  the  14th  annual  NLCAA 
tournament  Si;  1«en  3-  and  4-year  col- 
leges f n»n  aero  m  the  country  partici- 
pated in  this  y  Ear's  tournament  held 
in  Oakland  Cltji ,  Ind. 

As  a  native  I  ouisvillian  and  having 
the  honor  to  n  present  the  district  in 
which  Sunivan  runlor  College  of  Busi- 
ness is  located.  I  wish  to  extend  con- 
gratulations aid  commendations  to 
my  trioid,  Alva  Sullivan.  Jr..  and  to  all 
those  conneetel  with  the  squad  on 
their  treat  vtcto  ry. 

At  this  point  ]  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rbo(»s  thi  roster  of  this  year's 
Sullivan  team.  \  rhlch  compiled  a  ster- 
ling 39  and  8  ecord  this  basketball 
season: 


Rod  Faster.  Lou^ville, 
darksvOle.  Ind... 
Ky..  IVes  Sowder. 


i  If  red 


>,  Ky..  Jim  McMahel. 

1  Tryanor,  Louisville, 

refferM»TiUe.  Ind..  Steva 


SOVIET'S  SOOTH  AFRICA 
STRATEGY-WORSE  THAN  OPEC? 

HON.  JnTsANTINI 

ormcvAOA 
IK  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1980 
•  B4r.  SANTINI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
my  coUeagues'  attention  to  an  excel- 
lent article,  written  by  John  Train,  in 
the  March  17,  1980.  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine.  The  article  describes  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategy  to  gain  control 
over  South  Africa— a  strategy  designed 
to  control  the  mineral  wealth.  As  Mr. 
Train  succinctly  states,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  can  grab  South  Afriai,  she 
would  have  a  stranglehold  on  the 
whole  industrial  world  through  the 
minerals  essential  to  our  survival 

The  chart  at  the  end  of  the  article 
reveals  the  total  world  percentage  of 
reserves  of  critical  and  strategic  miner- 
als which  are  found  in  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  South  Africa.  The  United  States 
and  its  allies  rely  on  South  Africa  for 
significant  imports  of  chrome,  vanadi- 
um, manganese,  and  platlniui.  Loss  of 
access  to  these  mineral  supplies  would 
be  devastating  to  the  economy  and  de- 
fense security  of  the  entire  Western 
World. 

Our  reliance  on  OPEC  for  oil  has 
caused  personal  hardships,  high  infla- 
tion rates,  and  an  aura  of  crisis,  but 
these  would  appear  as  mere  incon- 
veniences compared  to  the  effects  of 
extortion,  blackmail,  or  denial  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  minerals  as  a  result 
of  a  Soviet  Union-dominated  mineral 
nuuket. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  article  en- 
titled "Worse  Than  OPEC?": 
WoBSB  Thau  OPEC? 
(By  John  Train) 

In  his  fortreasllke  office  In  Lusaka. 
Zambia.  Dr.  Vaaaily  Solodovnlkov.  Soviet 
ambassador  to  that  unhappy  country,  eon- 
templates  the  prospect  to  tlie  south  and 
finds  it  good.  Dr.  Sotodovnlkov.  alao  of  the 
KOB.  is  masterminding  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign in  southern  Africa,  and  so  far  be  is 
succeeding  splendidly. 

Angola  (which  may  turn  out  to  be  Ameri- 
ca's Munich)  has  fallen  into  his  hands,  al- 
though it  is  still  twitching,  along  with  Mo- 
samblque.  which  blocks  Rhodesia's  access  to 
the  sea.  The  SWAPO  guerrilla  gang  hopes 
to  set  Soutb-West  Africa/Namibia  under 
OOTUt)L  Like  a  cheavlayer  exchanging  a 
Imlght  for  a  castle,  the  Soviets  have  traded 
up  from  Somalia  to  Ethiopia.  Rhodesia 
iookM  promising  for  Moscow.  Communist 
terrorista  (quaintly  caUed  "freedom  fight- 
*""— «  Newspeak  term  supposedly  coined 


by  Stalin  himself)  are  being  trained  in  Cuba 
and  Russia.  And  a  ra«f  freedom  fighter.  An- 
goUs  Savimbi,  gets  no  bearing  at  aU  when 
he  comes  to  America. 

Just  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  reduced 
European  countries  to  vassals  of  his  empire 
under  the  banner  ot  liberU,  so  too  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  is  extending  its  grip  over  Africa 
under  the  banner  of  "UberaUoo."  like  a  sol- 
dier "Uberating"  botUcs  of  cognac. 

But  what  is  the  point  of  aU  this?  Does  Or 
Solodovnlkov  generously  want  to  take  over 
all  the  aid  programs  of  the  previous  colo- 
nists? 

No.  the  prise  Dr.  Solodovnlkov  is  reaching 
for  is  far,  far  more  valuable  than  that.  If  he 
can  grab  Africa,  he  could  achieve  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  whole  industrial  world.  Here  is 
his  plan,  which,  incidentally,  is  frankly  dis- 
cussed by  Soviet  strategists: 

Take  over  the  countries  surroundlns 
South  Africa. 

Sponsor  guerrilla  Incursions  mto  South 
Africa  Itself. 

Provoke  a  civil  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
pour  In  military  support  to  the  n.S.SJi.- 
backed  faction. 

Since  South  Africa  and  Russia  together— 
by  a  geological  freak-control  virtually  all 
the  reserves  of  several  minerals  that  are  in- 
dispensable in  modem  industry,  the  Soviet 
Union  then  will  be  able  to  hold  the  Western 
World  to  ransom  to  an  extent  never 
dreamed  of  by  OPEJC.  If  South  Africa  falls, 
the  West  will  have  to  submit  to  extortion 
over  these  minerals  or  go  to  war— against 
superior  Soviet  forces. 

Chrome  is  indispensable  in  making  stain- 
less steel,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute  in 
many  industrial  appUcaUons.  It  has.  inter- 
estingly, been  established  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  UA.  obeying  the  UJJ,  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  has  bought  Rhodeslan 
chrume  through  Russia. 
Vi  jiadium  is  a  key  aUoy  in  special  steels. 
Manganese  is  used  for  battery  electrolytes 
and  for  hardening  steeL 

Platinum,  which,  as  a  catalyst,  vastly  fa- 
cilitates some  chemical  reactions  without 
being  itself  consumed,  is  at  the  moment 
chiefly  used  for  catalytic  converters  in  auto- 
mobiles. The  metal  is  also  indispensable  in 
crystal  growth  and  glass  manufacture,  since 
platinum  is  the  only  material  that  can  con- 
tain certain  chemicals  without  contaminat- 
ing them  or  succumbing  to  oxidation  in  the 
open  air. 

Some  of  these  metals  are  interchangeable, 
but  losing  southern  Africa  would  expose  us 
to  the  loss  of  aU  of  them,  which  would  mean 
that  Pittsburgh  could  be  closed  down  after 
the  months  or  few  years  that  our  stockpiles 
lasted.  It  would  take  us  years  to  open  new 
mines,  at  immense  cost. 

The  opportunities  for  blackmaO  in  this 
situation  are  outstanding.  Ah-eady  the 
threat  of  Russian  military  and  economic 
power  preventing  our  former  loyal  ally. 
Turkey,  from  making  any  protest  when 
Russian  planes  flew  over  its  territory  to  sup- 
port  their  putsch  In  Ethiopia.  WiU  not  the 
French  hesiUte  to  intervene  once  again 
anlnst  Russian-sponsored  takeoven  in 
Africa,  or  the  Scandinavian  and-  Benelux 
»i^?w*?.  •»»»««»  their  share  ef  the 
NATO  Job.  if  the  price  could  be  a  Russian- 
induced  denial  of  strategic  minerals? 

Alas,  the  irrational  fury  of  some  groups  in 
tiw  U-S-  who  do  not  want  to  give  South 
Africa  the  time  it  needs  to  solve  its  racial 
problems.  They  are  playing  Dr.  Solodovni- 
kov's  game.  In  an  upheaval  in  South  AMca 
stimulated  by  Western  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  or  Third  Worid-sponsored 
■anetions,  the  power  that  finaJly  came  to 
the  top  most  likely  would  be  with  terrorists 
controlled  by  Russia. 

P'-  Solodovnlkov  walU  patlenUy.  He  can 
afford  to.  Things  an  going  his  way.  To  be 
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sure.  pe<wle  in  Africa  switch  sides  when  dr- 
cumstanoes  change.  As  Dr.  Solodovnlluw 
himself  told  a  friend  of  mine,  the  only  truly 
reliable  Communists  in  Africa  are  the  white 
ones-such  as  in  Angola  and  South  Africa— 
of  which  there  aren't  very  many.  On  the 
other  hand,  nobody  enlists  under  the 
banner  of  the  weak.  The  weak  get  sympa- 
thy, but  not  respect.  Sympathy  won't  get 
UjS.  industry  the  platinum,  chrome,  or  va- 
nadium Is  so  badly  needs. 
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HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OFINDUIfA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSEMT ATIVES 

TTiursday.  March  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Al  Lowenstein  was  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I  might  not  be  standing  here 
today  as  a  Member  of  Congress  if  it 
were  not  for  the  example  he  set  for 
the  rest  of  us.  I  profited  immeasurably 
from  the  thne  I  spent  during  1970 
worldng  in  both  his  congressional 
office  in  Baldwin.  N.T„  and  his  cam- 
paign headquarters. 

I  had  an  opportimity  unique  In 
American  politics  to  leam  from  one  of 
the  great  m&sters  of  political  thought 
and  strategy.  From  that  exi>erience.  I 
have  profited  grestly  and  so.  too,  now 
do  the  constituents  of  Indiana's  Sixth 
District.  Thank  you.  Al.« 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CLEVELAND 
CL17B  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIA'nON  OP  NEGRO  BUSINESS 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S 

CLUBS,  me. 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OFomo 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  37.  1980,  the  Cleveland 
Club  of  the  National  Association  of 
Negro  Business  St  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  will  sponsoi-  its 
84th  annual .  breakast  and  f  oimders 
day  program.  The  Cleveland  Club  is  a 
part  of  the  National  Negro  Bushiess  St 
Professional  Women's  Organization. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  importunity 
to  nlute  the  dedicated  members  of 
this  organization  for  their  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  Cleveland  metro- 
politan area.  They  have  created  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  In  the  Cleveland  area. 

The  group  has  contributed  to  the 
business  sector  in  Cleveland  primarily 
through  the  professional  expertise 
and   achievements   of   Its  members. 
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While  nnmpning  numcrous  business 
achievements,  the  group  has  remained 
oognlzant  of  Its  social  responsibility  to 
the  community.  AccOTdln^,  they 
have  Initiated  a  scholarship  program, 
senior  citizens  projects  and  an  exten- 
sive community  service  project  The 
result .  of  their  efforts  has  been  a 
better  way  of  life  for  both  the  young 
and  the  old  In  Cleveland. 

Probably  the  greatest  tesUmonlal  to 
this  group  is  that  It  has  given  unfalter- 
ing support  to  the  community  for  24 
years.  I  look  forward  to  even  bigger 
projects  from  them  in  the  future.- 

Accordingly,  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  enter  into  the  Rxcord  the  history 
of  this  fine  organization: 

A  Brtkt  Histort  op  thx  Clcvelams  Club  or 

THX  Natioral  Assocunoii  or  trk  Nsgro 

Business    amo    Pborssioiial    Woimi's 

Clubs,  Inc. 

The  Cleveland  Club  was  organized  in  19SS 
by  Mrs.  BMe  Miller,  aiding  her  in  getting  23 
charter  members  was  Mrs.  Blanche  Cray- 
ton.'  The  charter  was  presented  to  them 
April  15. 1955. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  coordinate  and  inte- 
grate the  activities  of  Black  women  as  they 
relate  to  political,  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. The  organization  is  dedicated  to  the 
fullest  utilization  of  human  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  persons.  Through  its  serv- 
ice programs  it  provides  leadership  and  fi- 
nance for  the  children  and  youth. 

The  scholarship  program  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  many  young  i;>eople  to  pursue 
higher  education. 

Tiimiiiating  the  example  set  by  the  pioneer 
Negro  women  of  America,  each  year  we 
honor  an  outstanding  woman  in  the  Com- 
munity for  the  services  rendered  to  those  in 
her  community.  This  award  is  named  after 
the  great  emancipator  and  fighter  for  free- 
dom Sojourner  Truth.  We  also  recognize 
the  achievement  of  women  in  various  busi- 
nesses and  professions  through  Annual 
awards.  (Men  awardees  also) 

The  first  annual  breakfast  was  held  May 
26,  1956  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  guest  speaker 
was  Dr.  Anna  Hedgeman. 

Among  some  of  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  the  Cleveland  Club  are  spon- 
soring of  Caree  Clinics,  Two  life  member- 
ships with  the  NAACP,  Contributing  to  the 
Legal  Defense  Fund.  The  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund.  The  Urban  League,  The  Whitney 
Young  Foundation.  Africa  Crossroads,  Con- 
sumer Education  Workshops,  Contributions 
to  the  Bohn  Center,  Volunteer  Service  in 
the  Cleveland  Community,  and  foremost 
our  Individual  Scholarships  and  Grants  to 
worthy  youngsters.  (The  above  Is  a  yearly 
service) 

The  Cleveland  Club  is  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional organization  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Some  of  the  Cleveland 
Club  members  has  held  National  offices, 
Clara  Woodson  as  Srd  Vice  President.  Edith 
Terry  Wilson  as  Treasurer  and  Financial 
Secretary  and  Betty  Croutber  as  life  Mem- 
bership Chairi)eraon. 

Today  the  Cleveland  Club  with  an  active 
membership  of  over  fifty  black  women  in 
various  businesses  and  prof  essiona  are  worit- 
ing  to  l»«ak  down  barriers  in  every  area  of 
the  work  force  and  attain  even  greater  edu- 
cational resources  as  they  continue  to 
expand  and  carry  out  the  puriMse  to  pro- 
mote and  protect'the  interest  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women.  To  create  good 
fellowship  and  spirit  of  Cooperation  among 
business  and  professional  Women  and  to 
direct  the  interest  of  Busineas  and  Profes- 
sional Women  toward  United  Action  for  im- 
proved social,  educational.  Civic  conditions 
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and  new  eareera  Also  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  Tooth  to  take  full  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  learning  to  live  in  a  oora- 
petittve  wortd. 

Past  Presidents  of  The  Cleveland  Club: 
Mrs.  Belle  Miller.  Mrs.  Basel  Walker.  Mrs. 
Edith  Terry  Wilson.  Mis.  Margaret  Watson, 
Mrs.  Winifred  Wright,  Mrs.  Betty  Cronther. 
Mrs.  Dolores  Anderson. 

Present  Presidmt:  Dr.  Theresa  R.  Cook.* 


JUUU8  ELLIS  TALTON 


HON.  RICHARD  CSHEUY 

or  ALABAMA 
ni  THE  HOXTSE  Or  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1980 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
hectic  me-flrst  world  of  ours.  It  Is 
always  refreshing  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  person  who  is  looking  out  for 
the  other  guy  and  trying  to  make  the 
society  we  all  live  In  a  little  more  com- 
fortable for  everyone:  Julius  Talton  te 
such  a  fellow. 

A  naUve  Alabamian,  Julius'  biogra- 
phy is  a  tribute  to  a  man  interested  In 
his  fellow  human  beings.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Alabama 
with  a  degree  in  broadcasting.  Julius 
served  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  pilot  with 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  He  then 
began  his  broadcasting  career  as  a 
salesman  for  WAPI  in  Bbmingham 
where  he  soon  became  sales  manager. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Talton 
name  became  synonymous  with  media 
in  central  Alabama  where,  as  president 
of  the  Talton  Broadcasting  Co.,  the 
Talton  Communications  Corp..  Talton 
Outdoor  Advertising,  and  Talton 
BroadcasUng  Co.  of  BBcambIa  County, 
as  well  as  WBIB  Radio.  Julius  has  pro- 
vided the  area  with  quality  news  and 
entertainment  along  with  resourceful 
advertising  services  for  local  busi- 
nesses for  neaiiy  20  years. 

With  all  of  his  own'  business  duties 
to  oversee,  Julius  has  never  slighted 
the  commimity  which  is  his  faithful 
customer.  In  his  roles  as  president  of 
the  Alabama  Broadcasters  Association, 
the  Selma-Dallas  Chamber  of  C(Hn- 
merce,  the  Selma  Rotary  Club,  and 
the  University  of  Alabama  National 
Alumni  Association:  as  chairman  of 
the  Selma-Dallaa  Coimty  United 
Appeal,  the  Salvation  Army  Advisory 
Board,  and  the  Selma  City  School 
Board:  as  director  of  the  Selma  Peo- 
ples Bank  dc  Trust  and  the  Paul  Grist 
TMCA:  and  as  oouncfl  vice  chairman 
to  the  Tuckabatchee  Area  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  Julius  has  been  a  motivat- 
ing force  behind  much  of  local  com- 
munity progress.  Meanwhfle.  Julius 
has  never  neglected  his  own  famOy— 
and  has  a  wonderful  wife,  Pearle,  and 
two  fine  youngsters  to  prove  It. 

Julius  Talton  has  won  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  peers,  as  recipient  of  the 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  6chool  of  Com- 
munlcatlcms  hi  1975  and  as  the  Ala- 
bama Broadcasters  AssociatliMi'a  1977 
Broadcaster  of  the  Tear.  It  Is  an 
honor  to  Join  his  peers  and  frioids  In 
saluting  Julius  and  In  urgtag  his  exam- 
ple on  all  who  are  seeking  a  role  to 
foUow.« 
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ALLA:  to  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

HON.  P/UL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

orcALoomnuk 
a  THX  H  >USB  or  BSPSKSKKTATTVES 

Thw  t4ay.  March  20. 1980 
•  hSr.  McC  X>SKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Al 
I/>wenstein  i  involvement  In  the  cause 
of  democra:y  and  human  rights  was 
not  limited  to  the  United  States.  The 
following  m  e  excerpts  from  an  article 
enUUed  "Si  aln  Without  Franco"  from 
the  Saturtay  Review,  February  7, 
1976,  whlcl  won  an  Overseas  Press 
Club  Award  for  foreign  reporting. 

The  end  o  peraonal  rule  by  Prandsco 
Fnaco  y  Bah  unonde  cmme  as  a  strange  sort 
of  punctuatic  a  mark— an  Inverted  Spanish 
ezdamation  i  oint  on  one  side  and  a  ques- 
ti«i  mark  on  the  other,  a  victory  In  the  un- 
flnished  war  <  f  our  childhood,  a  kind  of  un- 
earned run  e\ening  up  the  score  a  little,  if 
scores  can  be  evened  up  in  overtime.  The 
fact  is.  of  con  rae.  that  the  end  was  coming 
with  no  help  :  rom  anyone  who  had  tried  to 
brine  it  aboit.  Still,  the  end  of  Franco, 
whatever  its  cause,  doesn't  happen  every 
day.  and  I  wt  i  wondering  how  to  treat  an 
event  so  unlqi  lely  significant  and  irrelevant 
when  a  call  o  ime  asking  me  to  Madrid  for 
meetings  abot  t  the  "transition."  almost  as 
if  somehow  m  r  being  there  to  celebrate  the 
end  might  ma  te  up  a  little  for  not  having 
been  there  to  i  eslst  the  beginning. 

By  this  time  I  had  been  attending  "meet- 
ings" in  Spain  {on  and  off  for  some  17  years, 
ever  since  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Franco's 
air  force,  fresl  from  Jail,  had  made  his  way 
to  Hubert  Hu  aphrey's  office,  where  I  was 
working  at  tlM  time,  to  plead  that  someone 
come  to  see  thi  i  evils  of  the  government  that 
his  father  had  helped  to  put  in  power.  That 
was  the  begin  ling  of  my  association  with 
some  of  Frano  I's  new  enemies.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  m<  that  the  risky  politics  of  op- 
posing  a   dictatorship   would   attract   the 
pride   and    he  rs   of   the   realm:    wealthy, 
tough,  bright   roung  men  who  were  to  dis- 
play a  gallantr  r  that  would  have  been  nota- 
ble at  the  Round  Table.  Men  like  these— 
Juan  KindelSz,  Carios  de  Zayaa.  and  the 
other»-the  scons  of  grandees  and  dukes 
and    National!  A    generals,    with    lives    of 
almost  guranbcd  success  ahead  of  them, 
impelled  by  no  discernible  force  but  con- 
science, chose  I  a  throw  away  the  most  privi- 
leged positions  in  a  land  of  protected  privi- 
leges to  languia  )i  at  times  in  Jails  of  peculiar 
taihumanity.    1-heir    sacrifices,    whispered 
across  a  moribi  ind  countryside,  reminded  a 
drained  people  of  hope  and.  in  the  process, 
wrenched  at  f  si  allies  whose  loyalties  to  Ood 
and  Spain  wtat  not  prepared  for  a  «^im»i 
with  loyalty  to  Pkmily  itself . 

And  they  pro  rlded  a  remarkable  introduc- 
tion to  the  con  inulng  involvonent  that  led 
me  back  to  Mac  rid  aU  these  years  later. 

I  arrtve  in  M  tdrid  ss  Juan  Carlos  is  skit- 
tering into  the  itrange  upside-down  semi-re- 
gency made  nee  sssary  by  Franco's  refusal  to 
yield  authority  everything  tentative,  a  cu- 
rious uncertain  y  abetted  by  medical  buUe- 
ttns  snnouncini:  that  an  octogenarian  who 
seeoM  to  have  e  vry  disease  known  to  man  is 
constantly  ranging  and  is  planning  to 
resume  prealdli  g  at  Cabinet  meetings;  but 
something  mor  than  uncertainty,  too:  not 
exactly  relief  ft  nn  fear,  not  yet,  but  an  ex- 
pectation of  re  lef.  with  the  familiar  fears 
receding  into  a  i  oupy  uneasiness  about  what 
might  f oUow  thi  i  reUef . 

The  transltioi  i  is  beginning  at  a  moment 
when  the  natioi  al  mood  to  forcing  the  mod- 
erating of  old  kntsgonisms.  The  economic 
uplift  that  spret  d  political  unrest  hss  multi- 
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plied  the  number  of  people  with  a  stake  in 
retaining  order,  people  who.  above  all.  don't 
want  a  Portugal  or  an  Argentina  or  a  Chile 
in  a  new  Spaia  and  who  are  part  of  an  un- 
expected consensus  that  wants  consensus  to 
guide  the  transition  and  wants  elections  to 
determine  consensus.  There  is  a  great  wish 
to  see  an  end  to  political  prisons,  terrorism, 
censorship,  whimsical  governing,  and  an  end 
as  well  to  conflicts  swirling  beyond  or  be- 
neath the  governing.  1  go  off  with  old  Span- 
ish friends  to  the  Valley  of  the  Fallen.  Here 
Franco  dramatized  his  peculiar  notion  of 
the  way  to  restore  unity  to  Spain  by  forcing 
Republican  political  prisoners  to  rebury  Re- 
publican war  dead  under  Nationalist  flags 
and  slogans.  And  here,  when  the  country 
was  desperate  for  housing  and  schools  and 
hospitals.  Frarco  spent  billions  of  pesetas 
erecting  a  cross  495  feet  high  and  hacking 
the  world's  largest  church  and  his  own  tomb 
out  of  the  hard  rock  of  a  mountain. 

I  realize  how  odd  it  is  to  feel  something  so 
sharply  after  all  these  years,  but  terrible 
things  have  kept  happening  since  it  began, 
way  back.  In  Guernica  decimated,  in  chil- 
dren dead   from   mass  bombings  of  open 
cities.  In  the  massacres  of  Majorca  and  the 
bull  ring  of  Badajoz.  After  that  there  was 
Franco  heiling  in  tandem  with  Hitler,  re- 
viewing goose-stepping  troops  about  to  go 
off  to  try  to  finish   the  conquest  of  the 
world;  and  then  the  decade  of  democracy  re- 
nascent. Mussolini  hanging  by  his  ankles, 
the  bunker  burying  its  evil,  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  becoming  mortal,  while  through  it  all 
Franco's   prisons  overflowed,   the  Spanish 
people  silenced,  Spanish  refugees  starving 
and  forgotten  In  foul  camps  far  from  home. 
And  then  the  last  chapter,  perhaps  the  least 
comprehensible;  Franco  alone.  Franco  vul- 
nerable till  rescued  by  America,  the  trium- 
phant fresh  new  world  protecting  the  last 
partner  of  Hitler,  the  unrepentant  bully- 
ghost  of  the  old,  without  even  trying  to 
moderate  the  oppression  of  Spaniards  who 
had  fought  on  our  side  in  return  for  the 
rescue.  So  one  feels  even  now  the  needless 
suffering,  and  the  guilt  of  knowing  how 
much  one's  country  has  contributed  to  it, 
and  the  concern  that  that  contribution  may 
not  yet  have  been  concluded. 

Needless  suffering?  It  is  not.  of  course, 
given  to  us  to  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  what  happened  had  not  happened, 
if  the  republic  had  been  allowed  to  win.  or  if 
Franco  had  not  been  allowed  to  survive  his 
allies.  A  Stalinist  dictatorship  would  have 
been  as  bad  or  worse  for  most  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Stalin- 
ist dicUtorship  could  have  survived  for  long 
in  Spain— yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Fascist 
dictatorship  could,  and  it  did. 
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If  we  had  helped  when  so  many  Spaniards 
bought  time  for  Western  democracy  at  such 
dreadful  cost  to  themselves,  might  Prague 
have  been  spared,  or  Paris  or  London  or 
Bataan  or  Guadalcanal?  Was  Munich  inevi- 
Uble.  and  Dachau,  and  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact,  and  so  on  to  Hiroshima  and  the  Berlin 
wail  and  the  bridge  at  Andau  and  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  Vietnam?  Could  Communist 
misbehavior  in  Spain  and  Poland  have  been 
avoided  or  tempered  if  ours  toward  Spain 
and  Oechoslovakla  had  been,  and  so  per- 
haps some  kind  of  understanding  If  not  co- 
operaUon  preserved  that  would  have  mini- 
mized the  post-war  ordeal  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  polarizing  of  the  post-HlUer 
planet? 


If  it  is  foolish  to  underestimate  the  chasm 
that  separated  Western  and  Soviet  attitudes 
so  fatefully  in  the  Thirties  and  Forties,  it  is 
also  simplistic  not  to  wonder  whether  the 
paranoid  viciousness  of  emergent  commu- 
nism might  have  been  modified  had  the 
Western  domocrades  resisted  sooner  the 
calculated  viciousness  of  emergent  f  ascisto. 


But  even  if  nothing  anyone  could  have 
done  In  or  about  Spain  would  have  averted 
World  War  n  or  the  Cold  War,  what  If 
democratic  countries  had  helped  the  repub- 
lic during  the  Clvfl  War  instead  of  driving  It 
to  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union?  b  It  in- 
conceivable that  democracy  triumphant  in 
Spain  could  have  headed  off  extremes  of  an- 
ticlerical misconduct  and  thus  defused  the 
antagonism  over  Franco  that  poisoned  rela- 
tions between  American  Catholics  and  liber- 
als at  a  time  that  was  so  critical? 

What  a  difference  It  might  have  made  If 
McCarthy  and  Nixon  had  not  l)een  helped 
in  their  rise  by  the  extravagant  emotions 
about  Spain  that  led  so  many  Catholics  to 
suspect  liberals  of  being  soft  on  comma- 
nism,  and  so  many  liberals  to  suspect  Catho- 
lics of  being  soft  on  fascism;  Isn't  It  Just  pos- 
sible that  a  different  Spanish  experience, 
perhaps  even  a  concern  shared  as  it  is  now 
about  Portugal,  could  have  spared  America 
the  unhappy  period  of  the  exploited  neuro- 
sis that  led  first  to  such  destructive  mistrust 
at  home  and  then  to  such  devastating  conse- 
quences   in    Indochina?    Maybe    Cardinal 
Spellman   would   not   have   attacked  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  (after  all,  she  had  been  rather 
good  about  Al  Smith);  and  maybe  John  P. 
Kennedy  would  have  been  nominated  for 
Vice-President  in  1956,  thus  perhaps  ruining 
his  career,  or  perhaps  saving  him  from  as- 
sassination so  that  we  could  have  him  now. 
But  we  wonder  too  far— that  way  lie  screen- 
plays or  madness. 

What  is  clear  is  that  this  has  been  a  long 
and  dark  passage  for  the  Spanish  people, 
who  did  more  than  most  people  to  keep 
their  freedom  and  who  have  suffered  more 
than  most  people  because  outside  forces 
were  visited  upon  them.  And  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  their  suffering  has  helped  us,  even 
If  our  own  needs  could  be  said  to  Justify 
maldng  the  lives  of  others  more  jllf ficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
not  paid  the  conspicuous  price  for  Its  mis- 
conduct In  Spain  that  it  has  paid  elsewhere. 
With  our  help,  the  repression  outlasted  sev- 
eral generations  of  potential  anti-American 
rioters;  and  there  will  be  those  who  say  that 
even  If  the  American  bases  are  closed  soon, 
they  will  have  served  their  purjrose;  we  had 
them  when  we  needed  them— and  at  the 
minimal  cost  of  an  Insurance  policy  whose 
existence  may  have  helped  avert  the  fire  It 
never  had  to  be  used  to  put  out.  The  policy, 
it  win  be  argued,  thus  succeeded;  Franco 
survived,  Spain  te  not  Communist,  American 
Investment  flourishes;  even  the  American 
Embassy  is  not  bombed. 

Had  the  gamble  failed,  had  the  dicUtor- 
ship fallen  despite  aU  the  United  States  did 
to  sustain  It.  It  would  have  been  a  spectacu- 
lar faUure;  but  to  argue  that  the  gamble  was 
not  worth  the  risk  of  failure  is' to  argue 
theory  against  results.  To  argue  that  na- 
tions pay  for  Immoral  misuse  of  power  Is  to 
argue  theology;  to  talk  about  cosu  of  poli- 
cies in  global  intangibles  is  to  sound  fuzzy  in 
a  discussion  with  people  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  pragmatism. 

Furthermore,  one's  personal  assessment 
of  American  behavior  in  Spain  must  be  af- 
fected by  the  long  hurt  of  feeling  years  of 
hate  directed  at  one's  flag  by  one's  friends. 
My  thoughts  fly  to  an  old  bishop,  90  and 
blind,  returned  to  hU  vUlage  at  the  end  of 
life  from  exile  for  opposing  Franco  in  the 
war,  spitting  at  my  American  accent,  "What 
has  become  of  the  soul  of  your  country? 
Even  my  church  has  learned  that  to  lie  with 
tyrants  is  to  stink  of  tyranny." 

The  bishop  of  course  Is  dead:  two  decades 
of  angry  students  have  graduated  Into  ca- 
reers where  private  distaste  for  American 
policy  wUl  not  affect  their  purchasing 
habits,  and  whom  they  boo  privately  on 
newscarts  affects  nothing  at  all. 
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But  there  have  been  other  consequences, 
wider  costs  if  less  tangible  ones,  that  should 
at  least  be  noted  before  we  conclude  that 
unclosed  bases  and  an  unbombed  embassy 
equal  a  successful  foreign  policy. 

Global  results  are.  after  all.  the  only  prac- 
tical measure  of  foreign  policy.  And  the 
feeling  of  the  world  about  the  United  SUtes 
is  not  hard  to  measure.  Anyone  who  Uved 
through  the  glory  of  being  an  American 
during  and  early  after  World  War  II  knows 
that  that  glory  resulted  not  only  from 
strength  and  wealth,  but  from  an  almost 
universal  sense  of  fraternity  as  well.  We 
have  retained  the  strength,  squandered  the 
wealth,  and  ended  the  fraternity.  Except 
where  Communist  misconduct  Is  blatant 
and  Immediately  at  hand,  the  reservoir  is 
dry  or  close  to  it  Our  isolation  is  unsolicited 
and  Inverted:  we  retain  bases,  we  crave  ap- 
proval, we  lobby  for  votes  at  the  United  Na- 
tions; almost  everyone  wants  the  bases  out. 
Intellectuals  see  in  us  the  wave  of  the  past, 
and  fewer  and  fewer  countries  vote  with  us 
at  the  United  Nations  even  as  our  position 
becomes  more  and  more  sensible  and  Justifi- 
able. 

How  easy  to  dismiss  it  all  as  inevitable  or 
as  the  result  of  national  Jealousies  or  Com- 
munist plots  or  Arab  oil— or  to  decide  that 
world  opinion  is  inconsequential  in  any  case. 
But  to  refase  to  examine  a  25-year  erosion  is 
no  way  for  practical  r>eople  to  measure  the 
effect  of  a  policy  designed  to  be  pragmatic, 
and  Is  certainly  no  way  to  determine- future 
policy. 

The  questions  basic  to  any  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  results  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  the  first  aid  to  Franco  was 
voted  over  President  Truman's  opposition 
are  almost  never  asked:  Is  It  really  desirable 
to  have  arrived  so  quickly  at  so  lowly  a  place 
in  world  esteem?  And  if  it  is  not  desirable, 
was  it  really  neceesarjr? 

In  so  grand  an  overview,  Spain  is  clearly  a 
small  factor,  but  Spain  as  symbol  and  Spain 
as  consequence  of  general  attitude  are  not. 
Our  sins  in  Spain  seem  minor  compared 
with  some  we  have  conunitted.  They  do  not 
seem  minor,  or  course,  to  Spaniards,  who 
come  from  35  years  of  darkness  blinldng  un- 
certainty, and  noticing  not  very  sadly  that 
the  sun.  that  radiated  energy  into  their 
oppressor  seems  to  be  sinking. 

And  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  nation- 
al well-being,  were  bases  In  Spain,  and  as- 
sistance to  Salazar,  and  make-believe  about 
China,  and  toleration  of  apartheid,  and  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
war  in  Indochina,  and  lecturing  new  coun- 
tries steering  a  wobbly  course  between  po- 
larized titans  about  the  immorality  of  not 
"aligning"  themselves  with  us— were  these, 
and  the  rest  of  the  policies  that  derived 
from  what  was  thought  of  as  hard-headed 
realism,  were  these  wise  policies,  even  if 
measured  only  by  the  standards  of  those 
who  set  the  policies? 

If  a  program  devised  to  contain  Commu- 
nists ends  up  somehow  containing  the  con- 
tainers, is  it  really  fuzzy  to  Judge  the  policy 
a  failure?  Might  we  not  have  done  better  to 
worry  more  about  other  people's  sensibili- 
ties and  priorities  if  we  wanted  them  to 
worry  atx>ut  ours?  Are  we  to  reap  a  disagree- 
able and  perhaps  unnecessary  harvest  of 
our  own  planting,  and  never  even  notice 
that  we  planted  it? 

What  la  certain  Is  that  this  moment,  this 
confluence  of  opportunities,  is  evanescent.  Is 
passing  even  now,  and  cannot  be  summoned 
l>ack  if  squandered. 

"It  was  in  Spain,"  Albert  Camus  wrote, 
"that  men  learned  that  one  can  be  right  and 
yet  be  beaten,  that,  force  can  vanquish 
spirit,  that  there  are  times  when  courage  Is 
not  Its  own  recompense.  It  is  this,  doubtless, 
which  explains  why  so  many  men  the  world 
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over  regard  the  Spanish  drama  as  a  person- 
al tragedy." 

And  why  to  many  men  the  world  over 
pray  that  now  the  Spanish  tragedy  may  fl- 
nally  be  ending.* 
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m  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  the  "Spirit  of  Helsin- 
ki. VigU  1980."  I  wish  to  once  again 
call  attention  to  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation of  Mr.  Lev  Blltshtein.  who  only 
10  days  ago  was  refused  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Blltshtein  has  been  separated 
from  his  wife.  Buma.  who  lives  in  New 
York,  for  nearly  5  years.  Stripped  of 
his  position  as  a  chief  administrator  in 
the  Ministry  of  Meat  and  Dairy,  this 
national  authority  in  the  fields  of 
breeding  and  meat  processing  must 
support  himself  now  by  working  part 
time  as  a  film  developer. 

For  6  years.  Soviet  officals  have  re- 
peatedly denied  his  requests  to  emi- 
grate on  the  groimds  of  "state  se- 
crets." Blltshtein  purportedly  knows 
"too  much  about  the  time  for  storage 
of  canned  meats."  Other  Soviet  au- 
thorities recently  removed  his  tele- 
phone from  his  apartment  in  an  effort 
to  isolate  him  further  from  his  family 
and  friends. 

Blltshtein.  who  has  always  comfort- 
ed and  uplifted  the  spirits  of  refuse- 
niks,  has  become  increasingly  saddened 
by  the  prolonged  separation  from  his 
loved  ones.  I  know  that  he'  could  not 
celebrate  his  25th  wedding  anniversa- 
ry last  August  with  his  wife  or  partici- 
pate in  the  wedding  2  years  ago  of  his 
two  children.  Boris  Blltshtein  of  Rego 
Park.  N.Y..  and  Mrs.  Galena  Barshal 
of  Flushing,  N.Y.  Thirteen  months 
ago,  he  missed  the  Joyous  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  his  first  grandchild. 
David.  His  mother-in-law.  Mlndlia 
Shralman.  and  his  brother,  Mark 
Blitshtehi.  recently  arrived  here  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  rejoin  the  family. 
But  Lev  Blltshtein  remains  alone. 

Last  September,  I  appealed  to  both 
Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin 
and  asked  them  to  demonstrate  com- 
passion and  permit  Mr.  Blltshtein  to 
leave  his  country.  Again.  I  urge  them 
to  honor  their  commitment  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  of  1975  and  allow  Lev 
Blltshtein  to  be  reimlted  with  his 
family  before  he  reaches  his  50th 
birthday  on  May  21, 1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to 
demonstrate  their  continuing  support 
of  Mr.  Blltshtein.  His  address  is:  Bol- 
shaya  Pereyaslavskaya  Street  3,  Corp. 
2,  Apartment  2,  Moscow  129041. 
RSFSR,  USSR.* 
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•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  37th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  on  April  19.  This  is  an 
occasion  that  must  not  go  unnoticed 
by  the  friends  of  freedom  and  men  of 
good  will  everywhere.  It  is  a  date  that 
must  never  be  forgotten  because  It  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  civilization 
can  withstand  a  similar  happenhig 
now  or  in  the  future. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  symtwllzes 
many  things— inhimianity,  unspeak- 
able horror,  and  barbarism.  But  it  also 
represented  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
man  against  tyranny  and  injustice. 
There  have  been  far  too  many  exam- 
ples in  history  of  situations  compara- 
ble to  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  But  because 
this  rebellion  against  genocide  took 
place  less  than  four  decades  ago,  it 
rates  a  special  place  in  a  sorry  period 
of  time  in  the  present  century.  The 
Nazi  holocaust  took  place  in  our  own 
time  and  before  our  very  eyes  unlike 
the  atrocities  of  other  eras  that  we. 
also,  all  have  a  duty  to  recall,  painful 
though  it  may  seem.  But  like  the  Cam- 
bodia famine,  the  Warsaw  massacre  is 
oiu"  epoch's  genocide.  A  handful  of 
survivors  still  walk  among  us. 

Nazism  was  a  nihilistic  force  arrayed 
against  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 
Millions  of  Europeans  of  all  religious 
faiths  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  and  thehr  collaborators.  Yet  it 
was  for  the  Jewish  population  of 
Europe  that  a  special  fate  was  decreed 
by  the  Infamous  Fuehrer  order— the 
"Final  Solution."  Branded  as  subhu- 
mans  and  parasites,  Jews  were  subject- 
ed to  every  form  of  police  state  terror 
and  degradation  even  before  Ausch- 
witz or  Trebllnka  were  built.  The  ma- 
lignant disease  of  antisemltism,  cyni- 
cally employed  for  achieving  political 
power,  had  been  among  the  main 
points  of  Adolf  Hitler's  program  as 
early  as  1919. 

After  Hitler  became  Reich  Chancel- 
lor in  January  1933.  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many were  the  immediate  targets  of 
storm  trooper  beathigs.  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, and  concentration  camp  incar- 
cerations, and  primary  economic  Ixjy- 
cotts.  The  Nuremburg  racial  laws  of 
1935  stripped  German  Jews  of  citizen- 
ship, and  further  governmental  action 
confiscated  property,  thereby  reducing 
this  minority  group  of  loyal  Germans 
to  extreme  pauperization. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  growing  intoler- 
ance and  ever-increasing  Gestapo 
terror,  the  Jews  of  Germany  looked 
abroad  for  help.  Tragically,  little  as- 
sistance was  given  or  words  of  comfort 
offered.  The  record  of  our  own  De- 
partment of  State  during  this  period 
and  beyond,  through  World  War  II. 
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gas  to  which  the  Jews  were  inequal  to 
reply  in  kind.  Sadly,  little  help  was 
given  to  the  Jews  from  their  Polish 
countrjmien  who  could  view  the 
ghetto  on  fire  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  battle  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
lasted  for  nearly  a  month.  At  its  end. 
the  remaining  Jews  were  either  ex- 
ecuted on  the  spot  or  deported  to 
Treblinka.  There  was  nothing  stand- 
ing but  only  rubble  amidst  what  was 
once  the  largest  Jewish  community  In 
Europe.  The  death  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  was  but  a  part  of  the  even 
greater  catastrophe  befalling  the 
Jewish  people  in  Europe.  Einsatzgrup- 
pen  firing  squads  in  Russia  had  mur- 
dered over  1  million  Jews.  Along  with 
3  million  Jews  in  Poland  and  deporta- 
tion from  all  over  the  Continent.  0 
million  Jews  were  put  to  death,  includ- 
ing 1  million  children. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  recount 
the  all  too  true  horror  of  this  night- 
mare. But  woiks  such  as  "Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising"  by  Her  Mark.  "The 
Bravest  Battle"  by  Dan  Kurzman,  and 
"The  Holocaust  Kingdom"  by  Alexan- 
der Donat  try  to  convey  some  of  the 
human  suffering  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  Other  books  like  "Harvest  of 
Hate"  by  Leon  Pollakov.  "The  Final 
Solution"  by  Gerald  Reltllnger.  "The 
Holocaust"  by  Nora  Levin.  "The  De- 
struction of  the  European  Jews"  by 
Raul  HUberg.  and  the  very  compre- 
hensive "The  War  Against  the  Jews" 
by  Lucy  8.  Dawldowicz,  all  place  the 
uprising  in  the  context  of  the  entire 
Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

While  we  cannot  overlook  the  6  mil- 
lion other  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children  murdered  by  the  Nazis,  in- 
cluding Gypsies.  Poles.  Russians,  and 
countless  others,  only  the  Jews  were 
singled  out  for  primary  destruction. 
They  were  himted  down  "legally"  with 
all  of  the  efficiency  of  the  modem  to- 
talitarian state.  Ostracized  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
the  Jews  were  def  ensdess  in  a  hostile 
world.  AnUsemitism  was  exported 
from  Germany  to  further  ffitler's  for- 
eign policy.  He  had  called  for  a  war 
against  the  Jews  and  had  that  thought 
still  on  his  mind  before  he  committed 
suicide  on  April  30. 1945. 

As  esteemed  economist  of  our  time, 
the  late  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Mises.  himself 
a  refugee  to  this  country  from  Austria 
wrote  In  "Omnipotent  Government" 
that  had  it  not  been  for  antlsemitlsm. 
there  would  not  have  been  World  War 
n.  This  insightful  observaUon  bears.  I 
might  even  say,  demands  careful  anal- 
ysis from  aU  thoughtful  students  of 
history.  For  we  have  much  to  learn  as 
antlsemitlsm  regretfully  is  stUl  with 
us.  Four  years  ago  the  United  Nations 
equated  Zionism,  the  Jewish  national 
movement,  to  be  a  form  of  racism.  The 
Ku  Klux  Klan  has  again  reared  its 
ugly  head  as  the  forces  of  hatred  and 
bigotry  are  ever  with  us.  Commitment 
to  the  faith  of  Christianity  In  western 
civilization  can  oftentimes  be  meas- 
ured in  a  nation's  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  Certainly.  Germany  reached  the 
lowest  forms  of  civilization  40  years 
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ago.  It  is.  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  athestie  Soviet  Union  today  ia 
well  below  even  average  standards  aa 
witnessed  by  the  suppression  ol 
Jewish  culture,  religious  freedom,  and 
the  freedom  of  movement  denied  Jews 
in  Russia.  In  many  respects,  the  spirit 
of  Hitler  is  ominously  alive  when  antl- 
semitlsm Is  given  official  or  unofficial 
sanction. 

There  are.  or  course,  hopeful  signs. 
Last  June,  the  West  German  Bundes- 
tag abolished  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  wanted  Nazi  criminals.  This 
permits  Nazis  to  be  hunted  to  the 
grave  in  the  spirit  that  mass  murder  is 
murder,  regardless  of  how  long  ago  It 
was  committed.  The  efforts  to  extra- 
dite Josef  Mengele,  the  "Angel  of 
Death"  at  the  Auschwitz  death  camp, 
is  Indicative  of  concern  over  Nazi 
criminials.  Recent  reports  by  dedi- 
cated persons  In  thls^coimtry.  includ- 
ing Members  of  this  House  toward  fer- 
reting out  war  criminals  who  have 
used  falsification  as  a  means  to  hide 
out  in  our  midst,  indicate  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  are  not  being  lost 

As  we  prepare  for  the  Passover  and 
Easter  holidays,  we  should  ronember 
the  holocaust  and  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising.  The  harm  done  to  the 
human  spirit  by  Hitler  can  never  ever 
be  completely  rectified,  not  in  centu- 
ries or  even  millennia.  But  together,  all 
Of  us  have  responsibility  to  those  who 
were  martyred,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
survived,  to  make  certain  that  the 
record  of  the  years  between  1933  and 
1945  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  applaud 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Re- 
membering the  Holocaust  as  a  force  to 
give  us  a  permanent  reminder  of  those 
dariEdays. 

Today  the  Warsaw  ghetto  is  no 
more.  Only  a  concrete  monument 
stands  where  a  vibrant  community 
once  stood.  In  1966  I  first  walked  Its 
vacant  cities  blocks,  straining  to  feel 
somehow  the  vibrations  of  history 
that  the  deep  suffering  of  thousands 
had  created  on  that  small  sacred  spot 
on  the  planet  Tet  it  need  not  be  an 
obituary  for  the  heroic  dead.  Rather  it 
stands  as  triumph  of  the  human  desire 
for  freedom,  the  unquenchable  thirst 
for  liberty  which  is  part  of  all  men  and 
women.  The  heroic  defenders  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  did  not  die  in  vain  as 
long  as  free  men  live  and  are  eternally 
vigilant  against  the  forces  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Soviet  or  other, 
known  or  yet  unknown.* 
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•  Mr,  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  help  raise  the  conscioxisness 
of  the  public  regarding  the  dwgers  of 
drug  abuse,  the  Rockland  County  Leg- 
islature recently  proclaimed  March  21, 
1980.  as  "Drug  Awareness  Day"  and 
the  week  of  March  23,  1980,  as  "Clean 


Out  Your  Medicine  Cabinet  Week." 
Last  Friday,  March  21. 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  keynote  speaker  at  the 
Drug  Awareness  Day  program  that 
was  held  at  Rockland  County  Commu- 
nity College,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  Rockland  County  Drug  Aware- 
ness Day  program,  which  was  orga^ 
nized  by  George  Doerlng,  director  of 
the  Haverstraw  Counseling  Center 
("Reachout").  was  sponsored  by  the 
following  State  and  local  health  agen- 
cies and  civic  organizations: 

Rockland  County  Community  College: 
CETA  Grant  Program  Leadership  Training 
In  Self  Health  for  Senior  Citizens:  Retired 
Senlon  Volunteer  Program. 

New  York  SUte  Division  of  Substance 
Abuse  Servlcea:  Bureau  of  Community  De- 
velopment: White  Plains  Regional  Office. 

Rockland  County  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse  Control  Services;  Division  of  Consul- 
tation and  Education. 

Municipal  Counseling  Services:  Town  of 
Clarkitown.  Clarkstown  Counseling  Center; 
Town  of  Haverstraw,  Haverstraw  Counsel- 
ing Center,  "Reachout":  Town  of  Ramapa 
Rsmapo  Community  Workshops:  Village  of 
Suf fern.  West  Rockland/Suf fern  Communi- 
ty Workshop. 
RAFT,  Responsible  Acton  for  Teens.  Ine. 
The  Rockland  CouncQ  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 
Rowland  County  Mental  Health  Associ- 
ation. 
Rockland  County  Senior  Citizens  CdundL 
School  and  Community  Service.  Spring 
Valley  Senior  High  SchooL 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  (Suffem.  New 
York). 

Mr.  Speaker,  workshops  pertaining 
to  the  problems  of  medical  drug  abuse 
awareness,  mixing  drugs  and  alcohol, 
coping  with  reality,  communicating 
the  drug  -problem  to  youngsters, 
school  and  family  pressures,  and  the 
use  and  abuse  of  drugs  were  conducted 
by  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society,  Lederle  Laboratories,  the 
Rockland  Psychiatric  Center's  detoxi- 
fication unit  the  Rockland  County 
Mental  Health  Association,  high 
school  faculty  advisers,  community 
counselors,  health  professionals,  and 
NOMAD  (no  mood  altering  drugs),  a 
self-help  group,  patterned  after  Alco- 
holics Ahonymous. 

A  panel  from  local  counseling  cen- 
ters, high  schools,  hospital  pharmacy 
services,  the  New  York  Stote  Division 
of  Substance  Abuse  Services  and  Divi- 
sion of  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse 
participated  in  a  drug  panel  on 
"Where  We  Are  and  Where  We  Are 
Going." 

The  following  participated  In  the 
Drug  Awareness  Day  program: 
Oponiio  ComiKiiTs 
George    Doerlng,    Director,    Haverstraw 
Counseling  Center,  "Reachout". 

WXLCOMZ 

Blargaret  Owynne,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent Rockland  County  Community  College. 


aZVWOTB  SPSAKERS 

Congressman  Benlamin  A.  Oilman.  26th 
Congressional  District— Member  of  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  ControL 

State  Senator  Unda  Winikow,  38tb  Dis- 
trict—Member of  Rockland  County  Mental 
Health  AssocUtlon  Board  of  Directors,  and 
the  Committee  tor  Proiect  Rainlww:  a  pror 
gram  for  children  of  alcoholic  par«ats. 
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Robert  Lefkln.  JJ>..  UJPJL,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor New  York  SUte  Division  of  Substance 
Abuse  Services. 

WOBKSHOn 

No.  1:  The  NatUmal  Medical  Awareneu 
Progmm  presented  by  the  Pbannaoeutlcal 
Society  of  the  State  of  Mew  York.  Sal 
Rubino.  Executive  Sacretaiy  and  Dr.  Jeny 
Johnson.  Associate  Director  of  Professional 
Services.  Lederle  Laboratories. 

Na  3:  Poor  Mixert:  MtOieatUM  and  Ateo- 
futi  Ma  Otamy  Bsweikowski.  RJf .  RoiAland 
Psychiatric  Center.  Detoxification  Dnlt 
Orangeburg. 

Na  3:  CojHng  WUh  tteaUtg  by  Ton  Brat- 
ten.  EdJ>,  ReaUty  TberapiA 

Na  4:  How  To  Talk  With  Tour  KUU  About 
Drugt  and  Booae  by  Ms.  Carol  Booth.  MSW. 
Director  of  Educational  Services  Rockland 
County  Mental  Health  Association.  Dramat- 
ic presentaUons  by  the  Rockland  Playns. 

No.  5:  Coping  WUft  HatOee  At  SOutol  And 
At  Home  by  Nyack  High  School  Players.  Flo 
Oreenberg.  Faculty  Advisor,  and  Mr.  Randy 
Brown,  School  Community  Counselor. 

Na  6:  When  Doe»  Vae  Become  Abuse  con- 
ducted by  the  Ramapo  Community  Wortc- 
shop,  Mr.  Arnold  Swfller,  Director. 

Na  7:  Dont  Say  Yes  When  Yon  Mean  Ho— 
"How  to  communicate  and  say  what  you 
really  mean— how  to  listen  and  really  hear" 
by  Ms.  Marion  Brelaod.  Counselor  at  the 
Haveratraw  Counseling  Center  "Reachout" 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Stirling.  Health  Coordina- 
tor. North  Rockland  High  SchooL 

No.  8:  NOMAD  <No  Mood  Altering  Drugs), 
self-help  group  for  people  abudng  any  kind 
of  drugs.  Patterned  after  the  AA  modeL  Re- 
covering drug  abusns  will  share  their  In- 
sights on  bow  to  help  someone  abusing 
drugs  or  chemicals. 

rustL 

Where  We  Are— WhM«  We  Are  Going. 

PAinUSTS 

Moderator.  Ellen  Cohen.  Director  Clarks- 
town Counseling  Center. 

Claire  Knapp,  School  Community  Coun- 
selor, Nanuet  High  School  and  Nanuet 
Middle  SchooL 

Thomss  J.  Pflomm.  RFh.,  Director,  Phar- 
macy Service.  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Suffem,  N.Y. 

Jack  Kemp,  Assistant  Director  for  Treat- 
ment and  RehabOitaUon.  New  York  Stote 
Division  of  Substance  Abuse  Services. 

John  Wallace,  PhJ>,  Director  of  Treat- 
ment and  RehablUtaUon  Services,  New 
York  Stote  Divtsion  of  Alcoholism  and  Alco- 
hol Abuse.  

WHATOr 

George  Doerlng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Rock- 
land County  Legislature,  State  and 
local  government  agencies,  counseling 
services,  local  community  centers, 
high  schools,  parents,  teachers,  school 
admhilstrators,  students,  and  especial- 
ly the  host  for  the  Rockland  County 
Drug  Awareness  Day  program,  the 
Rockland  County  Community  College, 
for  taking  the  Initiative  in  helping  to 
raise  the  consciousness  of  our  Rock- 
land County  citizens  regardhig  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  that  has  held  extensive  hear- 
faigs  and  investigations  both  here  and 
abroad,  I  am  fearful  that  our  Nation  is 
fast  becoming  a  drug-oriented  society 
whose  citizens  are  becoming  physically 
and  emotionally  dependent  upon 
drugs  and  who  are  seeking  to  escape 
Into  deadly  mind-altering  substance* 
to  resolve  their  personal  problems. 
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If  our  Nation  Is  going  to  licit  the 
drug  problem,  a  problem  that  haa 
reached  epidemic  proportiOM 
throughout  the  woild  and  advendy 
affects  virtually  every  city,  town,  and 
■cbool  district  in  this  MaUoo.  ttaflO 
drug  education  {MOgrams  must  be  es- 
tablished In  our  schools  to  educate  not 
only  our  youth  but  also  parents, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators  re- 
garding the  dangers  of  narcotics  traf- 
ficking and  drug  abuse.  A  ooaUtloii  of 
officials  and  leaders  from  an  sectors  of 
society  Is  urgently  needed.  Procrams 
such  as  the  Rodtland  County  Drug 
Awareness  Day  are  vitally  Important 
In  reaching  Into  the  local  communities 
to  help  raise  the  consciousness  of  our 
citizens  regarding  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  controL 

The  drug  problem  is  a  crisis  compa- 
rable to  the  energy  crisis  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  our  economy.  This 
Nation  has  yet  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  Federal  drug 
strategy,  a  strategy  that  Is  aonHj 
needed  but  that  la  fragmented  by  a 
plethora  of  competing  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  bureaus.  Institutes, 
and  oonunlsslons  havtaif  jurisdiction 
over  narcotics  trafflcklns  and  drug 
abuse.  Drug  abuse  preventkm  and  con- 
trol must  be  moved  from  the  adminis- 
tration's back  burner  and  given  the 
top  priority  that  Is  required  to  effec- 
tively wage  war  on  tl)e  narcotics  traf- 
fickers and  to  effectively  help  those 
individuals  who  are  depanAeat  upon 
drugs.  After  all.  we  are  talking  about 
the  health  of  our  dtlBKis— unknown 
millions  of  men.  women,  and  children 
from  all  occupatlona,  professions,  and 
sectors  of  society  who  are  addicted  to 
nattx>tics  or  who  are  dependently 
abuslpg  prescribed  pills. 

This  Congress  urgmtly  needs  to 
create  a  permanent  cwigreaslonal  ocHn- 
mittee  that  would  devote  its  entire  ef- 
forts to  the  problems  of  narcotics  traf- 
ficking and  durg  abuse,  ratho*  than  re- 
lying upon  the  fragmented  aivroach 
that  currently  exists  within  our  con- 
gressional committee  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
global  dimensions  of  narcotics  traffick- 
ing and  drug  abuse.  I  am  at  this  potait 
In  the  Rboobo  inserting  my  Roddand 
County  Drug  Awareness  Day  ronarks 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a 
comprehenshre  approach  to  the  drug 
problem  within  our  own  congressional 
committee  system. 

Kbtrotb  Axnwxss  sr  Oosgkssshui 
Bsauuam  A.  Gnjuut 
I  want  to  commend  George  Doortng,  our 
good  Director  of  the  Haverstraw  Counseling 
Center  and  the  Rockland  County  Legisla- 
ture for  proclaiming  today,  March  31st 
"Etang  Awareness  Day"  and  the  week  of 
Maicb  33rd.  as  "Clean  Out  Your  Medicine 
Cabinet  WeA"  and  all  the  sponsors,  espe- 
cially our  host  the  Rockland  County  Gobi- 
munlty  CoUege.  for  the  extensive  work  that 
has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  cootei^ 
eiloe. 

Programs  such  as  this  perform  a  vital 
service  to  our  dtisens  and  are  urgently 
needed  to  help  raise  the  oonsdousnees  of 
the  public  regarding  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse. 
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Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
fontrol.  has  conducted  extensive 
drug  abuse  among  our  youth. 
amoDc  women,  ethnic  minor- 
the  military.  Our  Committee 
CD  the  deadly  effecu  of  the 
Phencyclidlne      (commonly 
or  "angel  dust"),  c&caine 
has  studied   Internationa} 
_  and  the  illicit  money 
ransactions  derived  from  this 
As  a  result  of  the  numerous 
Ions  we  have  conducted  into 
prevention   and  control,  both 
road,   I   am  fearful   that  our 
becoming  a  drug-oriented  socl- 
are  becoming  peychologl- 
ly  dependent  upon  drugs 
seeking  to  escape  into  deadly 
substances  to   resolve   their 
societal  problems.  There  are 
excessive  users  of  drugs  who 
that  drugs  do  not  resolve 
merely  provide  an  escape,  and 
even  more  problems, 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse  have 
"  :mlc    proportions.    Virtually 
the  world .  .  .  virtually  every 
school  district  in  this  Nation 
victim  to  drug  trafficking  and 
ncy.  The  drug  problem  is  a 
ble  to  our  energy  crisis  and  to 
state  of  our  economy. 
Immune  to  the  operations  of 
al  narcotics  traffickers  who 
billions  of  untaxed  dollars 
irious  business  transactions, 
misery  for  millions  of  people 
world. 

,   Amsterdam.   London. 
Trieste.   Bangkok.   Malaysia. 
Singapore.  Hawaii,  Vancouver. 
York.  Chicago,  and  Miami 
!  major  narcotic  distribution 
financial  centers  for  intema- 
syndicates. 
goes  by  that  our  Federal, 
law  enforcement  agents  do 
lana,  cocaine,  heroin,  PCP, 
other  dangerous  drugs,  not 
more  often  by  the  ton.  by 
and  by  the  boatload.  Daily, 
inspectors  seize  currency  in 
"s  attempt  to  launder  the 
in  nefarious  drug  transac- 
day  goes  by  that  a  hospital 
does  not  report  a  drug-re- 
death  from  the  abuse  of 
l)arbiturates.  stlmu- 
tranquilizers.  and  alco- 
more  and  more  of  our  citi- 
Ulicitly  in  an  effort  to 
personal  problems. 
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suggesting  a  return  to  that  area's  annual 
opium  production  of  350  to  SOO  tons.  Al 
though  Mexican  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  successful 
in  controlling  the  illicit  production  of 
heroin  and  marihuana.  Mexico  annually 
produces  an  esttanated  15  tons  of  opium  and 
more  than  2,000  metric  tons  of  marihuana 
Add  to  that  the  estimated  8  billion  dollar 
cocaine  and  marihuana  trafficking  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Colombia  ...  a  busi- 
ness that  far  exceed^  Colombia's  largest  le- 
gitimate export  commodity,  coffee,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  can  readily  see 
that  narcotics  trafficking  is  a  gigantic,  mul- 
tibiUion  dollar  industry. 

Just  In  the  United  States  alone  drug  traf- 
ficking is  an  estimated  50  billion  dollar  bi- 
dustry.  third  In  sales  after  Exxon  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  but  far  ahead  of  the  approxi- 
mately $37  billion  sales  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  In  an  effort  to  wage  "war" 
against,  the  highly  sophisticated,  weU- 
financed  operaUons  of  the  International 
narcotics  traffickers,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  less  than  W50  million  . . .  mil- 
Uons  not  billions  ...  to  Interdict  narcotics 
trafficking,  to  educate  our  citizens  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and  to  treat 
and  rehabaitate  those  individuals  who  are 
dependent  upon  or  addicted  to  drugs. 

Approximately  450.000  addicts  In  the 
United  SUtes  reportedly  spend  $6  billion 
annuaUy  to  support  their  drug  habit.  In 
1978.  more  than  3,200  of  our  citizens,  mostly 
our  youth,  were  reported  by  medical  exam- 
iners to  have  succumbed  to  drug  overdoses, 
while  more  than  114,000  drug  abusers  were* 
reported  by  hospital  emergency  rooms  to 
have  sustained  drug-related  injuries.  Last 
year.  439  New  York  City  drug  abusers  suc- 
cumbed to  an  overdose  of  drugs,  an  increase 
of  77  percent  from  248  drug  deaths  occur- 
ring in  that  city  in  1978. 

Obviously,  this  dau  Is  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg.  It  does  not  account  for  the  un- 
known thousands  who  are  not  reported  as 
drug  addicU.  It  does  not  include  those  who 
are  not  registered  In  drug  treatment  centers 
or  who  are  physically  and  psychologicaUy 
dependent  upon  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, tranquilizers  or  who  are  cross  addict- 
ed to  pills  and  alcohol.  The  daU  does,  how- 
ever, tadlcate  that  we  all  know:  that  narcot- 
ics trafficking  is  big  business  ...  a  global 
bushiess;  that  it  knows  no  boundaries,  politi- 
cal ideologies  or  competing  economic  sys- 
tems; and  that  it  adversely  affects  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 

Narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  af- 
fecu  our  young  and  the  elderly,  the  poor 
and  the  affluent  .  .  .  men.  women,  minor- 
ities, members  of  our  armed  forces,  individ- 
uals from  every  sector  of  society.  Narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse  is  too  Important 
a  problem  to  be  placed  on  the  societal  back- 
burner.  I  find  It  distressing  that  so  many 
public  officials,  community  leaders,  business 
represenUtives.  farm  and  labor  leaders,  par- 
ents, teachers,  students,  school  administra- 
tors, and  the  general  public  are  not  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  drug  trafficking  and  the 
debiliUting  effecU  of  drug  abuse.  Too  often, 
they  relegate  this  problem  to  a  low  level  of 
priority  on  their  agendas. 

Through  its  hearings  and  investigations, 
the  Narcotics  Select  Committee  has  sought 
to  raise  the  consciousness  of  the  public  re- 
garding the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  As  the 
result  of  hearings  on  Phencyclidlne,  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  providing  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  unauthorized  manufacturing 
of  this  dangerous  hallucinogen.  This  legisla- 
tive initiative  is  now  Public  Law  95-633,  the 
Psychotropic  Substances  Act  of  1978  'Title 
II  of  that  sUtute  provides  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  unlawful  manufacturing,  distrib- 
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uting,  dispensing,  or  possessing  of  PCP.  In- 
cluding a  maximum  ten-year  imprisonment 
and  $25,000  fine,  together  with  stiff  report- 
ing requirements  and  penalties  for  the  un- 
lawful use  of  piperidlne,  a  key  ingredient  lor 
the  manufacture  of  PCP. 

Our  Select  Committee's  hearings  In  New 
York  City  and  Miami,  Florida,  resulted  In 
the  Biaggi-Gllman  measure,  (H.R.  2538)  fa- 
clliuting  increased  enforcement  by  the 
Coast  Guard  of  laws  relating  to  the  impor- 
Ution  of  controlled  substances,  including 
the  interdiction  of  drugs  on  the  high  seas. 
H.R.  2538  passed  the  House  last  July  and  Is 
being  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Our  hearings  In  Chicago  in  1977  surfaced 
the  money  laundering  activities  by  drug 
traffickers  operating  between  Mexico  and 
Chicago  that  led  to  H.R.  59«1,  which  would 
close  cerUin  loopholes  In  our  banking  laws. 
This  legislation  is  expected  to  be  brought  to 
the  Floor  of  the  House  for  debate  in  the 
near  future. 

I  have  also  introduced  H.R.  3674.  cospon- 
sored  by  44  of  my  colleagues,  providing 
mandatory  minimum  prison  sentences  for 
persons  illegally  manufacturing,  distribut- 
ing or  dispensing  controlled  substances. 

Our  Narcotics  Select  Committee  has  gone 
Into  the  Jungles  of  Burma.  Into  the  border- 
land areas  of  Pakistan  and  Thailand,  over 
Mexico's  treacherous  mountain  ranges,  to 
the  European  Parliament,  to  the  United 
SUtes-Mexico  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ences, to  the  leaders  of  Mainland  China,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  the  Vatican  in  waging 
our  "war"  on  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  must  do  more 
than  clean  out  oiu-  medicine  cabinets  ...  we 
must  do  more  than  devote  one  day  in  a  year 
to  drug  awareness.  No  amount,  of  Federal. 
SUte  or  local  legislation  wiU  stop  drug 
abuse  if  our  citizens  are  determined  to 
misuse  and  abuse  drugs.  Waging  "war"  on 
narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  Is  a 
never-ending  battle,  requiring  a  commit- 
ment of  365  days  a  year.  UntU  that  message 
comes  across  loud  and  clear  to  public  offi- 
cials and  community  leaders,  to  parents, 
teachers,  school  administrators  and  our 
youth  and  until  the  public  realizes  the  de- 
bUitating  effecu  of  drug  abuse,  then  lives 
will  continue  to  be  lost  to  deadly  drugs  and 
our  Nation  will  sink  into  a  bottomless  pit  of 
drug  dependency  and  societal  decay. 

A  coalition  of  public  officials,  community 
leaders,  parenu,  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, youngsters,  leaders  from  the  busi- 
ness, farm  and  labor  communities,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  health  professionals.  In- 
dividuals from  all  sectors  of  society  Is  ur- 
gently needed  to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
the  public  regarding  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse  and  the  insidious  operations  of  the 
drug  traffickers  whose  multibillion  dollar 
untaxed  operations  cause  so  much  misery 
for  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

We  must  raise  the  consciousness  of  the 
public  regarding  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
licit  drugs  and  the  deadly  dangers  of  drug 
abuse. 

We  urgently  need  to  esUbllsh  drug  educa- 
tion programs  In  olir  schools  to  educate  not 
only  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  but  also  par- 
enu, teachers,  and  school  administrators  re- 
garding the  debiliUting  effecU  of  drug 
abuse. 

I  commend  all  of  you  for  your  pariiclpa- 
tlon  In  this  program.  Your  efforU  to  help 
raise  the  consciousness  of  the  public  is  vital 
In  our  battle  against  drug  abuse.  Let  us 
commit  outselves  to  an  all  out  offensive  . . . 
there's  a  war  that  must  be  won!« 
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ADMINISTRATION  CREDIBILITY 
AT  RISK  OVER  CONTINUED 
CUTS  IN  FUNDS  FOR  DEFENSE 
READINESS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OPnWTORK 
W  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Congress  reviewed  the  fiscal  year  1980 
defense  budget.  It  was  clear  that  inad- 
equate funds  were  provided  to  allow 
the  fiscal  year  1980  defense  program 
to  be  executed  as  planned  due  to  un- 
derfunding  of  fuel.  The  Congress  was 
assured  that  this  problem  would  be  ad- 
dressed early  in  1980  through  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  fully  fund  the  defense- 
readiness  accounts,  the  Soviets  invad- 
ed  Afghanistan,    and   successive    in- 
creases in  crude  oil  prices  were  posted 
by  producers.  The  high  tempo  of  mili- 
tary operations  associated  with  the  de- 
ployment of  two  aircraft  carriers  and 
their  associated  escort*  and  support 
ships  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  es- 
calation in  fuel  costs  have  resulted  in 
a  $3.4  billion  shortfall  in  fimds  availa- 
ble to  pureliase  fuel  simply  to  meet 
the  fiscal  year  1980  defense  program 
the   Congress   had   approved.    In   its 
presentation  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  administration  spokesmen  an- 
nounced  its   intention   to   submit   a 
fiscal  year  1980  fuel  supplemental  to 
meet  the  shortfaU  it  readily  acknowl- 
edged. Within  6  weeks,  the  administra- 
tion reneged  on  this  commitment. 


THE  SAGA  or  All  ADMINISTRATION  COBOirrMENT 

The  armed  services  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  a  $3.4  billion  supplemental 
to  meet  fuel  needs  not  funded  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget.  The  estimate 
reflected  the  higher  fuel  costs  experi- 
enced during  the  initial  months  of  the 
fiscal  year— delivered  costs  of  refined 
petroleum  products  to  Armed  Forces 
were  $50  per  barrel.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget— seeking  to 
preserve  the  image  of  real  growth  in 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget— the  fiscal 
year  1980  supplemental  would  dimin- 
ish the  magnitude  of  the  growth  in 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget— arbitrar- 
ily reduced  the  DOD  request  to  $2.5 
billion  by  asserting  that  it  would  allow 
a  cost  of  refined  petroleum  products 
of  only  $30  per  barrel.  As  the  actual 
cost  to  the  armed  services  is  $50  per 
barrel,  the  consequences  of  OMB 
policy  are  obvious. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense then  informed  the  armed  serv- 
ices that  they  were  to  further  reduce 
their  fuel  supplemental  request  to  $1.9 
billion  by  reducing  expenditure  for 
other  defense-readiness  programs  such 
as  aircraft  and  ship  maintenance. 

The  second  phase  of  this  saga  oc- 
ctirred  in  parallel  with  these  develop- 
ments. The  armed  services  were  asked 
to. submit  estimates  for  a  proposed 
fiscal  year  1980  supplemental  budget 
request  for  new  programmatic  initia- 
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tives  needed  to  support  the  President's 
Middle  East  initiatives  announced  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address.  These 
costs  were  estimated  to  be  $7.3  billion 
to  meet  the  President's  requirement 
that  the  United  States  be  able  to 
defend  an  assault  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  two  successive  budget  reviews  by 
OMB.  this  figure  was  reduce  by  90  per- 
cent—to only  $800  million.  No  doubt 
this  reflected  the  President's  now-cele- 
brated remark  that  the  United  States 
could  not  defend  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
statement  made  after  a  Presidential 
assertion  that  the  area  was  a  vital  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Following  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
grammatic requests— that  is  those  ex- 
cluding fuel  cost  increases— from  $7.3 
billion  to  $800  million,  the  armed  serv- 
ices were  asked  to  make  further  cuts. 
These  gyrations  served  to  reduce  the 
Middle  East  policy  add-ons  to  $550 
million.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
two  phases  of  the  process,  the  fuel 
supplemental  appropriation  request 
was  reduced  from  $3.4  billion  to  $1.9 
billion,  and  the  programmatic  supple- 
mental budget  request  was  reduced 
from  $7.3  biUion  to  $550  million.  The 
story  does  not  end  here. 

The  armed  services  were  then  direct- 
ed to  recompute  the  two  supplemental 
requests— $1.9  billion  for  fuel  and  $550 
million  for  new  programs— on  the 
basis  of  a  mandated  inflation  estimate 
of  approximately -7  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1980— at  a  time  when  both  the 
consumer  and  producer  price  indicles 
are  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  20 
percent.  The  result  of  these  reductions 
will  be  to  eliminate  the  prospect  for 
any  fuel  or  programmatic  supplemen- 
tal request  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
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allowing  the  perception  to  prevail  that 
the  American  people  do  not  support  a 
robust  defense  posture. 

The  activities  which  will  have  to  be 
curtailed  by  these  budget  cuts  are: 

First,  aircraft  flying  hours:  Crew 
combat  proficiency  and  flight  safety 
will  be  reduced. 

Second,  ship  steaming  days:  The 
ability  of  the  Navy  to  maintain  the  de- 
ployment of  cmnbatant  ships  in  areas 
of  the  world  vital  to  American  inter- 
ests will  have  to  be  cut  back. 

Third,  ship  overhauls:  Backlogs  of 
repairs  to  combat  vessels  urgently 
needed  wiU  have  to  be  deferred. 

Fourth,  aircraft  reworks:  The  imder- 
funding  of  maintenance  activity  will 
reduce  the  niunber  of  aircraft  availa- 
ble for  combat. 

Fifth,  ship  and  aircraft  procure- 
ment: The  only  large  source  of  funds 
available  to  meet  increased  fuel  costs 
is  In  the  procurement  accounts  for 
ships  and  aircraft.  This  vUl  reduce 
modernization  of  air  and  naval  forces. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  swift  re- 
medial action  to  assure  that  our  de- 
fense requirements  are  met.  The  readi- 
ness of  the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as 
their  continued  modernization  to 
enable  them  to  contest  any  adversary 
should  war  occur  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  whims  of  this  week's 
budget  manipulations:* 


THE  KITBCTS  OF  BUDGET  COTS 

P\iel-related  accounts  are  part  of 
overall  expenditures  which  determine 
the  readinesss  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
for  war.  These  expenditures,  known  as 
operations  and  maintenance  accounts 
are  crucial  to  providing  the  training, 
day-to-day  operations,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  weapon  systems  operated 
by  the  Armed  Forces.  The  administra- 
tion's baroque  maneuvers  to  cut  back 
funds  needed  to  purchase  fuel  and 
procure  the  weapon  systems  needed  to 
support  commitments  the  President 
has  made  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  attack  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
American  defense  preparedness. 

By  cutting  back  so  severely  on  de- 
fense readiness,  the  credibility  of 
American  policy  Is  Jeopardized— not 
merely  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  im- 
prove the  President's  media  image  in 
his  quest  for  a  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent—but for  years.  It  Is  scarcely  any 
wonder  that  the  administration  has 
difficulty  in  winning  diplomatic  sup- 
port from  U.S.  allies— much  less  the 
wary  conservative  Arab  States  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  littoral— when  adminis- 
tration action  so  comprehensively  con- 
flicts with  its  rhetorical  posture.  Re- 
vealing national  policy  to  be  empty  of 
serious  commitment  by  the  adminis- 
tration plants  the  seeds  of  Soviet  mis- 
calculation that  could  lead  to  war  by 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NZW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1980 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, after  having  joined  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  voting  to 
expand  the  energy  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee.  I  mis- 
takenly voted  in  favor  of  a  motion  to 
recommit,  rollcaU  No.  157,  which  could 
have  ultimately  established  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Energy  within  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  this 
error  and  I  assure  you  that  it  was  my 
intent  to  oppose  the  Cleveland-Patter- 
son-Frenzel  motion  to  recommit.* 


INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY  STUDIES 
CALIFS  FOR  ENERGY  NA'TIONAL- 
IZATION  TO  SAVE  DfiTENTE 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  CEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1980 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
continuing  with  the  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  recent  forum.  "Energy  and 
the  New  Cold  War."  organized  by  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS). 

This  fonmi  heard  speakers  calling 
for  the  nationalization  of  our  energy 
resources  and  the  splitting  of  the 
Democratic  Party  as  two  steps  in  a 
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prevenlkng  them  frwn  rising  and 
bif  atlon.  You've  got  to  increase 
secton  while  we  hold  back 

planning    for    full    employment. 
be  the  priority  of  this  gov- 
everyone  to  work  in  mean- 
training  everyone  that  needs 
That  was  what  the  Hum- 
Law  was  all  about 
halt  to  any  increase  in  de- 
We  could  Imock  off  $15  bU- 
hu  rting  a  thing  and  apply  that 
of  the  social  programs.  Con- 

d 'fense  budget  that  already 

wherew  Ithal  to  kiU  each  and  every 

m^y  times?— 30?  40?  50?  100? 

i?  But  we  know  one  thing: 

(weapons  of  death  and  de- 

not  add  to  the  national  security 

Stites. 

dec(gitrol  of  domestic  oil  prices 

up  the  collusion  between 

Seven  Sistera  [oU  compa- 

a  Federal  Import  Agency 

lole  power  and  authority  to 

I  tuy  up  all  crude  oU  aU  over 


Conyen  noted,  creation 
Import  Agency  would 


move  the  VA  toward  a  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment, a  new  kind  of  country. 

Conyen  was  warmly  applauded,  but  hk 
leaving  the  fonim  durteg  the  question 
period  resulted  in  sarcastic  references  frtm 
the  podium  regarding  the  Congressman's 
need  for  aleep. 

The  next  speaker  was  Barry  Commoner, 
described  as  a  noted  environmentalist  and 
biologist  active  In  the  Citizens  Party.  Com- 
moner lias  been  a  prominent  anlt-nudear 
orator  and  is  playing  an  active  role  in  the 
organizing  for  Big  Business  Day  anti-corpo- 
rate events.  Commoner  began  his  presenta- 
tion by  asserting  that  it  was  necessary  to  go 
beyond  protest  and  to  use  this  occasion  to 
create  a  new  politics  for  the  1980's. 

Commoner  asserted  that  the  President  de- 
clared a  New  Cold  War  not  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  but  for 
domestic  political  reasons,  specifically  the 
invasion  of  New  England  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
He  asserted  the  New  Cold  War  was  declared 
nine  months  earlier  when  Defense  Secre- 
tary Harold  Brown  concluded  a  visit  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  said.  We  will  prevent  the 
Interruption  of  the  flow  of  oU  from  the 
Middle  East  by  any  means  necessary,  includ- 
ing military  force. 

Commoner  said  he  agreed  with  Dick 
Bamet  that  no  military  force  could  protect 
the  oQ  fields  and  said  the  consequences  of 
military  action  would  be  to  destroy  the  oil 
supplies,  and  induce  a  worldwide  economic 
disaster. 

Commoner  went  on- to  analyze  D.8.  policy 
in  the  Btiddle  East.  He  rhetoricaUy  asked 
how  the  entire  Middle  East  crisis  had  come 
about,  and  responded.  The  answer  is  that 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  had 
been  over  thirty  years  carefully  calculated 
to  obstruct  the  democratic  movements  In 
those  counties.  Iran  wss  a  case  In  point:  and 
if  the  President  had  published,  the  day 
after  the  hostages  were  taken,  the  full 
record  of  our  pernicious  attempt,  which  suc- 
ceeded, in  disrupting  the  Mossadegh  govern- 
ment, the  first  democratic  movement  in 
Iran,  installing  the  Shah  and  teaching  his 
SAVAK  how  to  be  terrorists  on  their  own 
people.  Commoner  said  that  if  the  President 
had  published  such  admissions  and  had  laid 
before  the  bar  of  history  the  perfidy  of  the 
American  Government  in  attempting  to  de- 
stroy democratic  movement,  he  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  esUbllsh  our  bona  fides 
In  the  Middle  East  as  democrats. 

Commoner  said  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  mailing  the  same  mistake  by  supporting 
the  Saudi  monarchy  for  the  same  reason— 
because  oil  is  there.  He  asserted  that  the 
Carter  doctrine  makes  war  over  Saudi 
Arabia  inevitable  because  the  monarchy  is 
despotic.  Because  the  Saudi  Arabian  Royal 
Family  believes  in  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
thieves,  rebeUion  Is  IneviUble. 

The  December  attack  on  the  Great 
Mosque  of  Mecca  was  really  the  beglimlng 
of  a  democratic  rebeUion  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Commoner  said:  Now  I  tell  you,  sooner  or 
later  that  rebellion  will  be  reactivated:  and 
sooner  or  later  some  rebel  will  be  found 
with  a  Marxist  pamphlet  in  his  or  her  back 
pocket.  And  at  that  moment,  Mr.  Brzezinskl 
will  tell  us.  Ah  ha:  the  Soviet  Union  is  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  politics  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  are  at  war. 

Commoner  next  raised  the  question,  how 
had  the  U.S.  become  so  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil?  It  is  the  result  of  a  conscious  deci- 
sion by  the  oil  companies,  he  said.  Back  In 
the  1950s  they  discovered  it  was  cheaper  to 
produce  oU  abroad,  and  so  they  deliberately 
cut  back  on  exploring  for  new  oil  In  the  VS. 
Therefore,  said  Commoner,  theguilty  party 
that  made  us  dependent  on  foreign  oil  Is  the 
profit-seeking  oil  company  and  the  fact  of 
"free  enterprise  economics  that  a  corpora- 
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Moo  can  decide  to  do  whatever  tt  damn 
pleases  with  ite  capttaL" 

Commoner  told  his  student  audience  that 
the  X3JS.  oil  companies  decided  to  invest 
their  capital  abroad  and  the  reat  of  us  art 
suffering.  Commoner  continued: 

it's  a  strange  thing;  everybody  in  the  UA 
suffen  from  the  oU  crisis  except  the  oil 
companies.  I  wonder  why.  The  reason  Is 
they  designed  the  oU  crisis  that  way.  They 
designed  it  to  help  them  despite  the  fact 
that  it  hurts  us.  So  what  I'm  saying  U  the 
very  simple  conclusion  it  comes  to.  and  that 
is  that  the  freedom  of  the  oU  coriwrations 
to  determine  UA  oil  policy  Is  wrecking  the 
country  and  It's  got  to  be  stopped! 

Commoner  blamed  the  oil  companies' 
freedom  for  the  layoffs  of  auto  workers,  and 
mixed  that  with  an  attack  on  auto  compa- 
nies for  having  had  a  profit  motive  for 
making  larger  cars,  wasting  oil,  creating 
smog,  now  ttirowlng  auto  worken  out  of 
work.  Commoner  asserted  that  the  reason 
utilities  have  sought  to  build  nuclear  power 
plants  is  because  the  AEC  told  them  elec- 
tricity would  be  so  cheap  that  they  wouldn't 
even  bother  to  meter  It;  they  could  fire 
their  meter  readen  and  make  a  greater 
profit. 

Commoner  said  aU  of  his  allegations  led  to 
a  logical  and  simple  generalization,  that 
most  of  the  trouble  In  this  country  has  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  basic  decisions 
that  determine  the  life  of  the  country  have 
been  made  by  colorations  in  their  Interest, 
against  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Commoner's  solution  was  to  destroy  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  and 
build  his  Citizens  Party,  with  a  campaign 
based  on  the  question,  in  whose  interest 
should  the  country  be  run— the  corpon- 
tlons  or  the  people?  His  speech  was  well  n- 
celved. 

Heather  Booth,  executive  director  of  the 
Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition  (CLEC)  and 
head  of  the  Midwest  Academy,  a  Chicago 
school  for  training  radical  community  orga- 
nizers, was  the  next  speaker.  Heather  Tobis 
Booth,  wife  of  Paul  Booth,  was  an  early 
leader  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SDS)  In  the  1960s  and  pioneered  the 
U.S.  New  Left's  efforts  at  building  a  Marxist 
and  populist  grassroots  base  by  organizing 
poor  and  lower-income  city  neighborhoods 
in  support  of  rent  control,  city  takeoven  of 
local  utility  companies,  and  legislation  to 
bar  utilities  from  cutting  service  of  those 
who  do  not  pay  bills  while  Increasing  rates 
to  commercial  users. 

CLEC.  whose  founder  and  prime  mover  Is 
the  militant  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  (lAM),  WUliam 
WInplslnger,  says  it  is  a  coalition  of  over  150 
neighborhood,  senior  citizen,  consumer, 
trade  union  and  environmental  groups 
whose  goal  is  to  organize  a  grassroots  citi- 
zen's force  which  can  meet  head  on  the 
power  of  the  oil  companies  and  the  utilities. 
Under  Booth's  administration.  CLEC  is  fo- 
cusing its  lobbying  efforts  on  promoting  its 
Citizens'  Energy  Act  which  calls  for  forma- 
tion of  a  Federal  Energy  corporation  to  con- 
trol exploration,  development,  stockpiling 
and  all  imports  of  energy  resources  and  calls 
for  the  breakup  of  the  major  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies, both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

Booth  is  an  active  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Big  Business  Day  coalition  of 
the  "progressive  left"  groups  clustered 
around  IPS,  the  Ralph  Nader  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group  (PIRG)  network,  and 
several  radical  trade  unions. 

In  a  presentation  which,  compared  to  the 
previous  talks,  was  a  model  of  precision  and 
clarity.  Booth  outlined  a  three-point  strat- 
egy for  the  1980s> 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  reach  out  and  work 
with  the  mass  base  majoritarian  organlza- 
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tlons  of  this  country— the  trade  unions,  the 
churches,  the  citizens  organizations  that 
have  sprung  up  from  Massachusetts  [Mass 
Pair  Share]  to  Arkansas  [ACORN]  to  Cali- 
fornia- [Tom  Hayden's  Campaign  for  EIco- 
nomic  Democracy].  It  Is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  them  why  corporate  power  must  be 
broken. 

Simultaneously,  we  need  to  build  our  own 
organizations,  our  own  political  wrecken 
groups  for  those  who  are  already  convinced 
and  already  committed. 

Three,  while  carrying  out  this  two-level 
organizing,  avoid  alienating  those  who  dis- 
agree with  our  own  perspective,  program 
and  line.  As  an  example.  Booth  said  the 
deepest  mistake  of  the  anti-Vietnam  war 
movement  was  in  not  recognizing  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  patriotic  passion  which 
sometimes  springs  from  decency  and  a  wish 
to  protect  one's  neighbors,  one's  family  SLhd 
one's  community. 

Some  memben  of  the  audience  thought 
Booth  was  straining  to  avoid  using  the  more 
traditional  terminology  of  Lenin  in  calling 
for  formation  of  a  vanguard  party  to  lead 
the  masses  and  which  would  unite  with  all 
those  who  could  be  united. 

Booth  said  that  the  immediate  priorities 
were  to  rally  to  stop  the  increasing  thrust 
towards  war  basically  by  changing  the  reali- 
ties by  removing  the  energy  excuse  for  wan 
and  that  organization  is  the  only  way  these 
programs  will  become  political  reality. 

The  concluding  presentation  was  by  Stan- 
ley Aronowltz,  described  in  the  forum  pro- 
gram as  a  visiting  professor  at  Columbia 
University,  and  who  has  l>een  associated 
with  Arthur  Klnoy's  Mass  Party  Organizing 
Committee  (MPOC).  In  a  highly  emotional 
delivery,  Aronowitz  charged  that  the  era  of 
traditional,  pragmatic  nonideological  poll- 
tics  had  been  ended  by  the  Right:  and  that 
now  the  sorts  of  social  benefit  programs  ob- 
tained by  single-issue  politics  over  the  past 
45  years  were  no  longer  possible.  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  said  we  have  not  been  able  to 
make  a  single  move  on  National  Health  In- 
surance despite  the  fact  that  the  most  popu- 
lar family  and  dynasty  in  American  politics 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  supported  it. 

I  speak  here  tonight  as  a  socialist  and  a 
radical,  said  Aronowltz,  asserting  that  a  con- 
servative counter-coalition  was  aiming  to 
repeal  many  of  the  elementary  gains  won  by 
the  people  during  the  era  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. He  charged  that  as  the  response  of 
n.S.  leaden  to  economic  contraction,  the 
United  States  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
authoritarUnlsm  because  of  the  severe  crisis 
of  capitalism. 

The  time  has  come  to  confront  and  split 
the  Democratic  Party,  said  Aronowltz. 
Therefore,  despite  Ills  many  differences,  he 
would  work  with  the  Citizens  Party. 

The  brief  question  and  answer  period 
dealt  mostly  with  the  virtues  of  gasohol  and 
solar  energy.  However,  one  person  asked 
Bamet  whether  he  meant  to  argue  that  the 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  In  response  to 
the  U.S.  plans  to  station  missiles  In  Europe. 
He  said  that  the  Soviets  entered  Afghani- 
stan because  they  feared  that  the  Islamic 
antl-communlst  fundamentalism  of  Af- 
ghanistan would  spill  over  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Bamet  allowed  that  the  Soviet  action  was 
brutal,  but  maintained  that  the  U.S.'s  ag- 
gression had  forced  the  U.S.S.R.  Into  tal^ng 
this  step.  Apparently  he  has  not  altered  his 
view  expressed  in  tils  1973  book.  The  Roots 
of  War,  that  There  is  much  to  hate  about 
America  and  nothing  so  much  as  American 
militarism  from  which  so  many  other  evils 
flow.* 
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•  Bffr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  moderating  a 
meeting  In  Waterbury,  Conn.,  concern- 
ing the  future  of  freight  railroads  in 
New  England.  At  this  time.  I  Insert  the 
text  of  my  remaiics  in  the  Record: 
Statsiikrt  or  CBUsrorHn  J.  Dodo 

I  want  to  thank  the  Waterbury  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  all  of  the  chamben  from 
around  the  State  who  are  ooqxmaoring  this 
event.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
with  you,  to  hear  your  views  and  to  stiare 
with  you  my  thoughts  on  the  future  of  New 
England's  freight  rail  system. 

This  Issue  is  not  new  to  me  or  to  you.  For 
the  last  30  yean,  freight  rail  operations  In 
our  State  and  region  have  been  going 
tlirough  various  reorganizations  caused  ini- 
tially by  the  collapse  of  the  old  New  Haven 
Railroad.  The  last  such  reorganization  was 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  old  Penn  Cen- 
tral system  and  resulted  In  the  creation  of 
ConRaU.  Each  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  called  on  to  commit  Its  finan- 
cial resources  so  that  rail  service  could  be 
continued. 

I  came  to  Congress  during  the  time  that 
ConRaU  was  being  established.  I  saw  first- 
hand how  successful  businesses  and  indus- 
tries in  my  district  began  to  question  their 
ability  to  survive  not  knowing  whether  they 
would  continue  to  have  rail  service.  Re- 
sponding to  their  needs  and  in  light  of  the 
availability  of  Federal  resources,  I  support- 
ed ConRail's  creation  and  Its  funding. 

However,  today  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
we  cannot  solve  ConRail's  current  problems 
in  that  way.  Given  the  realities  of  today's 
economy,  it  Is  no- longer  possible  to  expect 
that  additional  Federal  funding  for  the 
ailing  ConRaU  system  wiU  be  granted. 

If  you  heard  the  President's  speech  on 
Friday,  then  you  certainly  understand  that 
this  administration  Is  fully  committed  to 
cutting  rather  than  Increasing  Federal 
spending  In  future  yean.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  there  has  been  occurring  In 
Washington  what  I  call  "the  great  markup 
In  the  sky".  Leaden  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  along  with  officials  from  the  adminis- 
tration tiave  been  meeting  around  the  clock 
In  an  effort  to  cut  $13  biUion  from  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  next  year.  Politically 
sacred  programs  such  as  revenue  sharing 
and  many  State  grant  programs  are  aU  of  a 
sudden  being  earmarked  for  substantial 
cuts.  Steps  to  reduce  benefits  under  the 
social  security  and  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams are  seriously  being  considered  for  the 
flnt  time  In  my  memory. 

Washington  is  starting  to  respond  to  what 
the  people  of  the  country  have  been  saying 
for  the  last  several  years.  The  overuhelming 
mood  of  the  Congress  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  simply  taken  on  too  much 
responsibility;  tiiat  the  i^iswen  to  our  pro- 
ductivity and  Inflation  problems  lie  in  lialt- 
Ing  the  trend  of  Increasing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  our  total  national  re- 
sources: and  that  In  the  future,  private  en- 
terprise must  t>e  relied  on  more  and  more  to 
achieve  necessary  public  goals. 

Budget  cuts,  program  Justification  and 
non-Federal  solutions  characterize  the 
mood  in  Washington  today.  This  Is  not  the 
environment  In  which  a  proposal  to  contin- 
ue subsidies  for  the  federally  financed  Con- 
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RaO  system  can  be  expected  to  succeed.  As  a 
result,  the  President  has  requested  no  new 
funds  for  CooRsil  in  his  proposed  budget 
for  next  year. 

The  termination  of  the  Federal  subsidy 
for  CooRaQ  brings  our  State  and  our  regloa 
face-to-faoe  with  the  most  serious  freight 
rail  crisis  since  the  ooilsiise  of  the  old  Pcnn 
CentraL  Without  additional  Federal  subsi- 
dies, the  UA  RaUwajr  Association  which  Is 
the  Government  agency  with  respoosIbUity 
for  overseeing  CooRaO'a  operations  has  said 
that  ConRaa  cannot  maintain  and  operate 
the  service  it  now  provides  in  Connecticut, 
our  region  or  systcmwide.  As  a  result,  when 
the  existing  Federal  subsidy  runs  out  some- 
time within  the  next  12  months,  OonRail 
will  be  forced  to  cut  back  its  currait  level  of 
maintenance  and  operatioaa. 

The  UA  Railway  Association's  analysis 
shows  tliat  the  cutback  in  ConRaU  snvioe 
would  be  especially  severe  in  Connecticut 
where  it  estimates  ttiat  ConRaU  would  have 
to  "rationalize",  a  term  I  consider  to  be  tan- 
tamount to  "terminate",  service  on  45.1  per- 
cent of  the  track  mUes  It  operates  In  the 
State— more  than  In  any  other  State  except 
Virginia.  Service  would  be  rationalized  on 
aU  but  three  ConRaQ-operated  lines  In  our 
State— PlalnfleM  to  Orotoo.  Manchester  to 
Hartford,  and  Hartford  to  Waterbury.  The 
UA  RaOway  Association's  analysts  sssumes 
that  some  form  of  freight  raO  rate  deregula- 
tion wUl  pass  the  Congress  this  year  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  wiU  Invest  in 
ConRaO  an  additional  $850  million— a  com- 
mittment which  the  Federal  Government  la 
highly  unlikely  to  make  in  my  Judgment. 

While  CcHiRaU  has  rejected  the  specific 
conclusions  of  the  UA  Railway  Associ- 
ation's report.  It  has  failed  to  Identify  what 
cutlMcks  would  be  needed.  ConRaO  has  said, 
however,  that  it  Is  losing  money  In  New 
England  and  that  the  region's  raU  needs 
'[Qlght  best  be  served  In  the  future  by  a  core 
system  of  high  density  lines.  In  addition.  In- 
formation being  gathered  for  the  Joint  UA 
Railway  Association-New  England  Regional 
Commission  study  of  raU  operations  in  our 
region  shows  that  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
decline  In  the  volume  of  raU  freight  traffic 
in  the  region  between  1972  and  1977.  8p»- 
clflcaUy,  the  study  has  found  a  decline  in 
traffic  volume  since  the  collapse  of  the  old 
Penn  Central. 

Given  these  very  strong— even  compel- 
ling—signs of  ConRaU's  vulnerabUity  sys- 
tcmwide and  particularly  in  Connecticut,  I 
l>elleve  we  must  now  develop  prooeduees  for 
the  timely  transfer  of  certain  ConRaU  prop- 
erties to  other  private  railroads  that  are 
wiUlng  to  provide  service. 

Labor  protection  and  continuation  of  serv- 
ice on  existing  lines  must  be  guaranteed  if 
we  are  to  have  any  success  in  protecting  our 
State's  economy  from  major  job  losses  and 
economic  dislocatlona.  Any  program  to 
transfer  discontinued  ConRaU  lines  to  pri- 
vate carrien  must  also  indude  continuation 
of  the  coUectlve  bargaining  agreements  with 
affected  ConRaU  employees.  The  jobs  of 
railroad  onployees  are  as  Important  as  the 
Jobs  of  worken  in  buslhesMs  and  industries 
served  by  the  railroad. 

Furthermore,  to  promote  competition  we 
must  ensure  that  future  raU  carrien  who 
operate  In  our  region  can  connect  with  raU- 
roads  In  addition  to  ConRaU.  Presently, 
about  90  percent  of  the  traffic  volume  In 
our  region  must  interchange  with  the  Con- 
RaU system. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do 
not  favor,  as  some  have  suggested,  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  ConRaO  sjrstem.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
five  yean  has  shown  that  CooRafl  most  ef- 
ficient at  providing  long-haul  main  line  serv- 
ice rather  than  local  service  such  as  we  have 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  Join  the  citizens  of 
Butler.  Mo.,  in  welcoming  Mr.  Hein* 
lein  home.  He  is  one  of  this  country's 
most  accomplished  writers,  and  he  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  his  hometown 
and  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
Missouri.* 
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ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  WINDFALLS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

opcALirounA 
m  THK  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  26, 1980 

•  Ur.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  March  18  edition  of  the  Carpin- 
teria  (Calif.)  Herald  concerning  the  re- 
cently passed  windfall  profits  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Herald's  editorial  presents  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  the  tax's  effect 
on  consumers  and  oil  supplies. 
The  editorial  foUows: 
[From  the  Carpinterla  Herald.  Mar.  18. 
1980] 
How  To  But  an  Electior  and  Stick 
CoRsuioats  Wrrn  Box 
President  Carter  and  0>ngress  are  on  the 
verge  of  wrapping  up  the  biggest  tax  in- 
crease in  history  without  a  murmur  of  pro- 
test from  its  chief  victim,  the  consumer. 

That  they  were  able  to  do  so  is  a  tribute 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  roost  fraudulent  label 
ever  applied  to  a  piece  of  legislation.  The 
"windfall  profits  tax"  whkh.  in  a  candid 
moment,  the  President  himself  described  as 
actually  being  an  excise  tax.  has  nothing  to 
do  with  oil  company  windfalls  or  a  tax  on 
profits.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  a  tax 
on  oil  consumers  generating  such  a  windfall 
for  the  federal  treasury  that  its  architects 
are  still  rubbing  their  eyes  in  disbelief. 

How  were  the  President  and  the  Congress 
able  to  perpetrate  fraud  on  so  massive  a 
scale?  By  exploiting  the  unpopularity  of  the 
oil  companies,  which  will  never  see  most  of 
the  increased  revenues  from  decontrol  of 
crude  prices.  After  September  30  of  next 
year,  when  price  controls  expire.  UJ3.  con- 
sumers will  pay  the  full  marlcet  price  for  do- 
mestic oil.  But  most  of  that  increase— 82 
percent— will  be  captured  by  federal  and 
sUte  governments  and  by  royalty  owners, 
public  and  private. 

Yet— and  here  is  where  the  consumer 
fraud  comes  In— only  a  small  fraction  of 
that  82  percent  will  go  to  develop  more 
energy.  The  consumer  is  left  holding  the 
bag.  The  current  shortage-driven  price  will 
be  as  high  as  it  would  have  been  had  all  the 
decontrol  revenues  gone  to  oil  producers. 
Long-term,  the  price  will  be  even  higher. 
Most  of  the  $1  trillion  coning  out  of  con- 
sumer pockets  In  the  next  decade  will  be 
squandered  for  purposes  having  nothing  to 
do  with  new  energy  supplies.  There  is  no 
hope  for  an  end  to  the  price  spiral 

Th.us,  the  consimier  is  confronted  with 
the  worst  of  both  worlds:  the  highest  possi- 
ble prices  and  a  guarantee  of  future  short- 
ages as  well. 

How  was  the  consumer  sold  such  a  bill  of 
goods?  Via  poliUcal  expediency.  In  order  to 
buy  an  election.  President  Carter  advanced 
two  main  reasons  for  the  excise  tax:  (1)  pro- 
ceeds were  needed  to  finance  his  $143  billion 
program  for  conservation,  alternate  energy 


sources,  and  fuel  substitutes  for  the  poor; 
and  (2)  proceeds  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  oil  companies  to  prevent  them 
from  devotulng  the  rest  of  American  private 
enterprise. 

To  begin  with,  a  special  tax  was  not 
needed  to  underwrite  the  Presidents  energy 
program.  Federal  taxes  and  royalties  al- 
ready in  existence  would  raise  almost  $500 
billion  during  the  19808. 

Also,  as  finally  agreed  lo.  the  $227  biUion 
to  be  raised  by  the  excise  tax  will  be  mainly 
allocated  for  purposes  other  than  energy  de- 
vrtopment  More  than  half  will  go  to  fl- 
nance  tax  cuts.  Only  15  percent  wiU  be  ear- 
marked for  alternate  energy  sources. 

The  second  reason  advanced  for  the  tax 
was  equally  baseless.  Oil  companies  contin- 
ue to  reinvest  in  energy  development  in 
sums  exceeding  100  percent  of  their  profits 
from  oil  and  gas  operations.  Their  widely 
publicized  diversifications  are  actually 
hedges  against  such  punitive  actions  as  the 
excise  tax  and  account  for  only  a  minor 
share  of  capital  hivestment. 

Thus,  the  excise  tax  was  devised  as  the  so- 
lution to  problems  which  did  not  exist.  And 
the  tax  Itself,  by  diverting  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  away  from  energy  develop- 
ment, has  itself  become  a  major  roadblock 
to  ending  the  VJS.  energy  shortage. 

OU  producers  will  end  up  with  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  increased  revenues  from  crude 
decontrol— enough  to  expand  drilling  some- 
what, but  nowhere  near  enough  to  reverse 
the  decline  in  U.S.  production. 

This  is  the  fraud  perpetrated  on  consum- 
ers in  the  name  of  soaking  the  rich  oil  com- 
panies. The  companies  are  certainly  upset. 
If  consumers  fully  understood  what  has 
been  done  to  them,  they  would  be  in  a 
rage.* 


THE  CRUSHING  OP  DEMOCRACY 
IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

or  MARYLAND 
III  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  issue  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment's reaction  to  our  debate  on 
the  $75  million  loan  to  that  country, 
there  has  emerged  an  even  more  dis- 
turbing development:  The  Issue  of  re- 
pression of  political  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  refusal  to  hold  national 
elections.  Daily,  it  appears  less  and 
less  likely  that  Nicaraguans  will  ever 
again  see  the  inside  of  a  free  polling 
booth. 

These  Issues  have  been  underscored 
by  the  activities  of  a  member  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  Junta.  Alfonso  Robelo,  a 
member  of  the  business  community, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
during  my  recent  visit  to  that  coimtry, 
Sr.  Robelo  told  me  then  of  his  total 
commitment  to  the  revolution  and  ob- 
jected to  a  U.S.  stipulation  that  Nlca- 
raguan elections  be  held,  feeling  that 
they  would  naturally  come  in  due 
time.  In  fact,  he  has  recently  started 
his  own  political  party,  the  Nlcara- 
guan Democratic  Movement  (MDN). 
in  preparation  for  eventual  elections. 
He  began  Issuing  careful  statements  to 
stake  out  his  own  spot  on  the  Nicara- 
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guan  political  spectrum  and  provide 
the  people  with  another  political  point 
of  view. 

Sr.  Robelo's  effort  is  destined  to  be 
short-lived,  however.  Judging  from 
recent  Nlcaraguan  news  reports.  His 
party  had  not  even  held  Its  first  rally 
before  the  Sandinistas  warned  of  the 
rise  of  "democratism"  and  the  dangers 
of  criticism  of  the  government.  And 
now.  Just  a  few  dasrs  ago,  the  Sandinis- 
tas declued  there  would  be  no  elec- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
excerpts  firom  recent  newscasts  in 
Nicaragua  to  see  how,  within  the  space 
of  a  week,  Nicaraguans  have  seen  their 
prospects  for  free  national  elections  go 
down  the  drain.  It  Is  a  telling  story  of 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  "New 
Nicaragua"  as  well  as  a  self -indictment 
of  the  hypocritical  Sandinistas  and 
their  claim  that  Nicaragua  is  now  free. 
Robelo  Annoithces  MDIfs  Estabusrment 
As  Political  Partt 

Managua  (18  Mar.)— Alfonso  Robelo, 
memt>er  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Junta  of  the 
government  of  National  Reconstruction, 
spoke  to  an  assembly  of  Nlcaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Movement  (NDM)  members,  of  which 
he  is  the  top  leader,  held  at  the  Polidepor- 
tivo  E^pana  gym.  The  meeting  was  held  to 
proclaim  the  conversion  of  the  movement 
into' an  active  political  party. 

"We  believe  in  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas."  Robelo  said.  He  added  that  "only 
tills  free  exchange  can  give  mankind  the  op- 
portunity to  recognize  his  errors  and  correct 
them.  He  who  believes  he  cannot  make  a 
mistake,  that  he  should  not  listen  to  criti- 
cism, that  he  should  not  listen  to  what  the 
people  wish  to  say  has  no  place  In  our  revo- 
lution." 

Robelo  said  the  MDN  helped  to  draft  the 
"plan  of  the  Oovemment  of  National  Re- 
cionstruction."  the  framework  for  the  first 
phase  of  the  revolution  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers resolutely  support. 

"I  agreed  to  be  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment Junta  in  order  to  establish  the  basis 
for  all  Nicaraguans.  without  regard  for  po- 
litical, religious  or  social  distinctions,  to 
effect  the  reconstruction  of  our  nation.  My 
acceptance  carries  with  it  the  sacred  com- 
mitment before  Ood  and  the  fatherland  to 
contribute  all  my  efforts  to  achieve  a  demo- 
cratic Nicaragua  In  Which  Justice,  freedom 
and  peace  prevail,"  he  said. 

Robelo  emphasized  later  that  "we  are  a 
revolutionary  and  truly  Nicaragtum  political 
party.  We  have  earned  the  right  to  be  one 
by  our  participation,  first  in  the  insurrec- 
tion and  later  in  the  revolution,  and  because 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  recognize  our  party's 
upright  stance  throughout  its  2  years  of 
struggle.  This  recognition  Is  more  than 
enough." 

In  what  could  be  his  party's  government 
platform.  Robelo  called  for  a  mixed  econo- 
my in  this  country  and  for  the  boundaries 
of  private  property  and  state  ownership  to 
be  defined. 

However.  Robelo  then  said  that  "property 
acquired  private  property  should  be  respect- 
ed, as  long  as  it  fulfills  the  social  function 
that  is  applicable  to  all  property."  He  added 
that  "It  is  time  to  uproot  selfish  sentiments 
from  our  hearts,  because  in  the  past  every- 
thing was  considered  solely  for  the  cold  ol>- 
Jective  of  personal  benefit" 

The  MDN  leader  caUed  for  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  personal  property  such  as  housing, 
the  family  vehicle  and  furniture. 

Robelo.  who  was  continuously  interrupted 
by  heavy  applause  from  the  audience,  re- 
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peated  that  the  sole  owner  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan revolution  is  "all  the  people."  Let 
them  not  tell  us  now  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  have  no  right  to  freely  choose  their 
leadeka." 

In  the  electoral  area.  Robelo  reiterated 
his  call  for  a  strengthening  of  a  pluralist 
and  democratic  system  leading  to  truly  free 
elections  in  which  his  party  will  participate 
and  in  which  the  people  will  freely  choose 
those  who  will  lead  them  in  the  future. 

Barhicaoa  Waxns  Against  Risk  or 
"Democratisii" 

Mahagua  (IS  Mar.)  (AFP>— Hours  before 
Alfonso  Robelo.  member  of  the  government 
junta,  initiated  a  political  campaign  in  favor 
of  his  own  party— the  Nlcaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Movement  (MDNl— the  Sandinist  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (FSLNl  today  sol- 
emnly warned  against  what  it  called  the  rise 
of  democratism. 

According  to  local  observers,  the  two  atti- 
tudes apparently  Indicate  an  imminent  ideo- 
logical conflict  among  the  members  of  the 
Sandinist  government  that  could  have  deci- 
sive effects  in  the  course  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
revolution. 

The  newspaper  BARRICADA.  the  official 
FSLN  organ.  Jumping  ahead  of  a  proclama- 
tion by  Rot>elo  to  be  aiuiounced  16  March, 
stated  today  in  a  front  page  article  that 
Ideological  currents  that  want  to  reexamine 
Sandino  are  rising  in  Nicaragua. 

The  dally  reiterated  that  the  revolution- 
ary Sandlnism  now  in  power  in  Nicaragtia  is 
classist  and  anti-imperialist.  The  FSLN  also 
called  on  its  militants  to  initiate  a  relentless 
ideological  struggle  now  that  there  are  some 
who  are  trying  to  confuse  Sandino  with 
bourgeoisie  lit>eral  ideology. 

The  manifesto  insists  that  the  FSLN  is  the 
only  vanguard  of  the  revolution  and  reiter- 
ates the  need  for  creating  the  single  union  of 
Nlcaraguan  workers.  The  FSLN  adds  that 
with  the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  the  ex- 
ploited classed  are  in  power  and  things  have 
changed.  The  article  also  defends  the  liter- 
acy campaign  that  will  be  initiated  in  a  few 
days  and  that  has  been  announced  as  the 
first  firm  step  toward  a  new  type  of  educa- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

The  FSLN  manifesto  concluded  by  stating 
that  there  is  freedom  In  Nicaragua  but  the 
popular  Sandinist  revolution  will  never 
allow  counterrevoltlonary  activities  to  be 
carried  out  under  guise  of  freedom  of  cult, 
religion  and  religious  values. 

In  a  recent  speech  FSLN  leader  Com- 
mander Jaime  Wheelock  attacked  the  in- 
crease in  party  activities  and  stated  that  the 
FSLN  is  the  only  party  with  prestige  re- 
maining in  the  country.  Wheelock  said  any 
effort  to  organize  parties  at  this  moment  is 
an  effort  toward  the  return  of  Somozism. 

The  planning  minister,  Conunander 
Henry  Ruiz,  has  also  referred  to  some  busi 
ness  sectors  that  form  part  of  Alfonso  Robe- 
lo's poliUcal  party  characterizing  them  as 
fossils  that  should  be  in  a  paleontology 
museum.  He  stated  that  their  claims  on  the 
revolution  are  purely  political  and  not  eco- 
nomic 

In  one  of  its  most  polemical  points,  the 
MDN  maintains  that  the  armed  forces,  now 
under  direct  FSLN  control,  must  be  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  fatherland  and  not  at 
the  service  of  a  given  Ideology  or  party  In 
order  to  guarantee  lU  continuity  regardless 
of  the  political  group  in  government. 

FSLN  Says  No  Election  Planned  in  Neab 

FUTUKB 

Managua.  (20  Mar.)  (APP>— An  official 
spokesman  for  the  Sandinist  National  Liber- 
ation Front  (FSLN)  today  dismissed  the 
possibility  of  holding  elections  In  Nicaragua 
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In  the  short-  or  medium-tenn.  He  said  that 
during  the  1979  insutrecUoo  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  elected  us  with  their  blood. 

OuerrlUa  commanfler  Rene  Nones  made 
the  statement  as  be  officially  responded  oo 
behalf  of  the  FSUf  to  the  demands  made 
by  the  Nkaraguan  Democratic  Movement 
(MDN)  which  on  Sunday  asked  for  the  set- 
ting of  a  date  to  hold  the  elections. 

Nunex  said  the  organiser  of  the  MDN,  Al- 
fonso Robelo.  member  of  the  government 
Junta,  still  has  time  to  think  It  over  and  cor- 
rect the  positloD  he  has  assumed  because  It 
may  significantly  affect  the  unity  of  the 
revolution. 

However.  Commander  Nunex  Just  smOed 
and  refused  to  make  a  direct  comment  when 
asked  if  it  is  possible  that  the  FSUf  will 
pressure  Robelo  to  resign  from  the  govern- 
ment Junta  if  he  continues  with  his  political 
activities.  We  don't  pressure:  we  Just  ask 
people  to  think  things  over,  the  Sandinist 
leader  said. 

It  has  been  unofficially  reiMrted  that  the 
MDN  plans  to  hold  new  rallies  in  the 
countryside  and  that  it  is  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  business  and  Industrial  groups  In 
several  cities. 

In  its  official  reply  to  the  MDN.  the  San- 
dinist Front  said  the  party  is  trying  to  win 
the  symjiathies  of  several  national  sectors 
distorting  the  historical  facts  about  the 
Sandinist  revolution  through  a  series  of 
careless  propaganda  ploys. 

Ortega  Returns  Fkom  Abroad.  Noies 
Robelo  Speeches 

Managua  (19  Mar.)— In  Nicaragua  "no  oiM 
should  be  afraid  to  criticize  the  govern- 
ment," but  they  should  not  harm  natioiud 
unity.  Comdr  Daniel  Ortega,  member  of  the 
Junta  of  National  Reconstruction,  said 
today. 

Returning  from  a  tour  of  South  America. 
Europe  and  the  (Caribbean,  the  Sandinist 
leader  today  commented  on  the  recent 
speeches  delivered  by  his  colleague.  Alfonso 
Robelo,  another  Junta  member. 

Robelo,  who  turned  his  Nlcaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Movement  into  a  political  party  on 
Sunday,  has  emphasized  that  the  Sandinist 
revolution  "should  be  genuinely  Nlcaraguan 
and  not  follow  alien  patterns."  He  also 
talked  about  freedom  of  religion,  of  expres- 
sion and  of  the  press,  as  well  as  trade  union 
freedom.  Robelo's  speeches  have  alluded  to 
the  national  literacy  campaign  noting  that 
it  should  not  l>e  used  to  teach  reading  and 
writing  "in  order  to  subjugate  the  under- 
privileged." 

Commander  Ortega  said  Robelo's  speech- 
es are  indicative  of  the  freedom  existing  in 
Nicaragua.  However,  he  warned  that  the 
freedom  to  criticize  the  government  should 
not  be  misused  so  as  not  to  endanger  nation- 
al unity  or  provide  arguments  "to  Intenuk 
tional  reactionaries.  Oitldsm  should  be 
made  respectfully,  carefully  and  responsi- 
bly." the  Nlcaraguan  leader  said. 

"If  anybody  speaks  about  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, for  instance."  he  said,  "that  can  lead 
to  the  belief  there  is  religious  persecution  in 
Nicaragua  while  the  fact  is  we  not  only 
permit  the  people  to  have  their  own  reli- 
gious principles  but  we  are  also  willing  to 
defend  them."  He  said  the  same  things 
might  be  thought  abroad  if  requests  are 
made  for  trade  union  freedom. 

He  said  "we  have  nothing  against  criticis- 
ing the  govenunent  as  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  national  imlty  and  It  is  not  perceived 
abroad  that  we  are  quibbling  internally  due 
to  this  criticism." 

Robelo's  Movement  Described  As  "Danger 
to  Revolution" 
Managua  (19  Mar.)— Carlos  Nunes.  com- 
mander of  the  Sandinist  revolution,  said 
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Robelo  cri^ctaed  the  political  content  of 
the  national  1  Iteracy  campaign  and  the  San- 
dinlst  ori«iii>tlon  of  the  army  and  pro- 
claimed that  his  party's  political  ideals  in- 
clude respect  for  religion  and  legitimately 
obtained  pri\ftte  property.  Ideological  plu- 
ralism, a  Nic  iraguan  socialism  which  does 
not  copy  otlier  processes,  and  respect  for 
the  freedoms  of  man.  especially  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Commande^Nunes  of  the  National  Direc- 
torate of  the  Bandlnist  NationcJ  Liberation 
Front  (FSLNl  feels  that  Robelo's  movement 
is  "amcmg  thxe  which  seek  to  make  con- 
flicts more  ac  ute  in  order  to  obtain  greater 
strength  withjwhlch  to  hinder  the  particlpa 
tion  of  the  tnasses  in  the  revolutionary 
transformatiohs  being  carried  out  within 
the  Nicaragua  n  process 

In  his  oplni<  in,  Robelo's  movement  has  an 
"eminently  b<urgeols"  concept  of  freedom 
"In  line  with  this  concept,  the  party  Is 
trying  to  opp<  ise  the  changes  begun  by  the 
revolution,  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  that 
seeks  to  give  the  same  Importance  to  the 
various  sectorf  that  participated  In  the  over- 
throw of  thel  dlcUtorship  without  taking 
into  considers  tion  the  belligerent  aspect  of 
this  revolution  and  the  fact  that  It  has 
taken  place  b<  cause  it  has  a  very  important 
and  decisive  fprce  on  its  side— our  people,' 
Nunez  said. 

With  regard  to  the  demand  for  an  army 
that  is  "apolit  cal  and  that  has  the  right  to 
vote,"  the  com  tnander  of  the  revolution  said 
that  "to  proiose  to  the  members  of  the 
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DanUo  Agutre  Soils,  president  of  the 
Union  of  Jou  nalists  of  Nicaragua  (UPN), 
replied  to  Rol  elo's  call  for  authentic  free- 
dom of  speect: .  "It  is  true  that  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  sc  eech  here  for  the  dominant 
group  which  ai  ways  used  It  for  Its  own  bene- 
fit. That  freed  >m  is  now  the  right  of  news- 
men and  the  i  eople.  It  was  won  in  our  un- 
yielding strugi  le  against  tyranny,"  Aguirre 
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Development  Institute  (INDE)  and  the  Su- 
periorCouncQ  of  Private  Enterprise 
(COSEP),  as  business  organizations  and 
under  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Move- 
ment (MDN)  as  poUtical  organization,  are 
trying  to  distort,  neutralize  and  Intervene  in 
the  foundations  of  the  Sandinist  people's 
revolution  and  are  also  promoting  a  revision 
of  Sandlno's  Ideals  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seizing  control  of  the  transformation  proc- 
ess being  carried  out  by  the  Sandinist  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (FSLN). 

2.  We  recognize  only  the  FSLN  as  the  van- 
guard and  we  definitely  support  its  govern- 
ment programs.  We  also  express  our  solidar- 
ity with  all  mass,  organizations  identified 
and  implementing  the  work  programs  estab- 
lished by  oiu-  vanguard  in  an  effort  to  have 
a  Just  and  equitable  society. 

3.  We  urge  all  workers  and  peasants  orga- 
nizations to  publicly  denounce  the  political 
opportunism  of  the  millionaires,  who  own 
the  country's  production  centers,  and  who 
are  trying  to  maintain  in  our  country  under 
the  same  conditions  of  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Nicaraguan  workers,  so 
that  they  can  keep  for  themselves  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed  during  the  bloody  Somo- 
zist  dictatorship. 

No  to  the  maneuvers  of  the  local  bour- 
geoisie. No  to  the  political  pretensions  of  the 
MDN. 

Yes  to  FSLN  work  programs.  Yes  to  the 
Sandinist  literacy  campaign. 
Free  fatherland  or  death. 

Sercio  Herrera  Somarriba, 
Secretary  General  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Julio  Mar- 
tinez Single  Workers  Vnion.% 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  ALLARO 
LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENMSTLVAIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  honors  given  to  Al 
Lowenstein  was  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Carter  to  be  one  of  our  Am- 
bassadors representing  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations. 

Al  was  able  to  do  much  from  that 
position  be(»use  of  the  great  confi- 
dence those  representing  the  Third 
World  had  for  him  personally.  He  was 
even  able  to  break  the  momentum  of 
the  Infamous  "Zionism-Racism"  posi- 
tion taken  by  many  of  the  emerging 
world. 

But  for  Al.  he  thought  so  much  of 
the  Congress  that,  given  the  choice,  he 
felt  he  could  do  more  nmning  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Therefore, 
he  resigned  from  our  mission  to  the 
U.N.  with  the  following  statement: 

ResigiUng  from  the  Carter  Administration 
is  a  tactical  Judgment,  not  a  moral  impera- 
tive. In  appointive  office,  as  in  Congress.  I 
have  tried  to  follow  this  precept: 

If  you  can't  do  more  about  the  problems 
you  care  about  by  being  In  office  than  you 
could  if  you  were  out,  don't  cling. 

Despite  disagreements  and  disappoint- 
ments. I  applaud  many  things  this  Adminis- 
tration has  done,  and  I'm  grateful  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  the  chance  to  have  worked 
with  Andy  Youing  and  other  fine  men  and 
women  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 


An  administration  less  genuine  in  Its 
desire  to  decrease  human  suffering  would 
not  have  sent  me  and  others  with  similar 
views  on  Human  Rights  visits  to  countries 
like  Chile,  Poland,  Nicaragua  and  South 
Africa.  Those  trips  were  helpful  to  brave 
people  In  difficult  situations,  and  In  ordi- 
nary times  It  might  be  enough  to  settle  for 
making  occasional  contributions  in  an  Ad- 
ministration with  good  intentions. 

But  the  times  are  not  ordinary.  East-West, 
North-South,  all  around  the  globe,  clouds 
darken,  good  folk  falter,  deadlock  reigns. 
We  despoil  the  planet  and  kid  ourselves 
that  the  rational  alternative  to  nuclear 
weapons  is  nuclear  power  for  peace.  We 
drift  Into  unaccepUble  options  in  Africa, 
and  address  the  disarray  of  democracy  as  If 
the  Wizard  of  Oz  will  rescue  us-  if  only  we 
skip  on  down  the  yellow  brick  road. 

At  home  we  haggle  and  ramble,  trapped  in 
economic  disquiet  and  political  charade. 
California  at  the  polls  shoute  the  nation's 
frustrations  In  a  sort  of  middle-class  Watts, 
but  the  response  Is  as  barren  as  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Wattses  of  a  decade  ago. 

Everybody  is  frustrated,  but  nobody  seems 
to  be  able  to  figure  out  how  to  limit  govern- 
ment without  Ignoring  social  Injustice,  how 
to  pursue  a  more  humane  society  without 
destroying  the  goal  In  the  name  of  arriving 
at  It.  As  Dorothy  Parker  once  remarked, 
you  can't  teach  old  dogmas  new  tricks. 

No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that  almost 
everyone  now  agrees  on  lots  of  things  that 
need  to  be  done,  and  that  what  we  ought  to 
be  seeking  Is  ways  to  do  them. 

But  Instead  of  searching  for  the  delicate 
balances  necessary  to  work  through  the  di- 
lemmas presented  by  valid  competing  values 
and  difficult  experience,  politicians  dive 
into  old  trenches  and  shoot  tired  slogans 
past  each  other,  while  everyone  else  tunes 
out.  We  worked  to  reform  politics  so  every- 
one could  participate,  only  to  discover  that 
nobody  much  wants  to  any  more.  So  now  we 
must  deal  with  the  problem  connected  to  so 
many  others— the  problem  of  how  to  revive 
enthusiasm  and  excite  energies. 

I  cannot  do  much  about  that  problem 
either— the  problem  connected  to  so  many 
others— if  I  too  get  stuck  in  the  cotton 
candy.* 
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TWELVE-POINT  PROGRAM  TO 
CURE  INFLATION 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OFMAIIR 
Of  TBI  BOX7SI  OF  BXPRESKMTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1980 

•  Mrs.  8NOWR  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Inflation  is  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem facing  this  country  today.  In  that 
regard,  I  woud  like  to  cbttw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  incisive  com^ 
ments  of  my  constituent.  Bfr.  John  R. 
Brown  of  Hancock,  Maine.  In  response 
to  my  recent  Questionnaire,  Mr.  Brown 
delineated  a  12-point  program  to  cure 
Inflation.  Mr.  Brown,  a  10-year  veteran 
of  Wall  Street,  Is  certainly  well  quali- 
fied to  comment  on  the  Issue.  He  is 
the  business  specialist  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine's  Project  on  Balanced 
Growth  in  Maine;  and  past  president 
of  Brown  Dynamics,  Inc.,  corporate  fi- 
nance consultants.  In  1976,  he  brought 
the  Joint  liCldeast- American  Business 
Conference  to  Maine.  Mr.  Brown's 
comments  m)peared  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Bangor  Dally  News. 


The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Bangor  DaUy  News,  Mar.  13, 
1»80] 

BusimssicAir  Lists  IS  Snps  To  Cuu 

iHnAnoM 

(By  John  R.  Brown  Jr.) 

Dkar  Ms.  Showk  Let's  face  It  The  central 
Issue  is  Inflation,  in  a  country  ravaged  by 
runaway  inflation  all  other  issues  are  logi- 
cally pre-empted  until  this  problem  is 
solved. 

Sadly,  it  Is  clear  that  we  cannot  look  to 
our  president,  whose  leadership  qualities 
are  limited  to  political  maneuvering,  for  di- 
recUon.  Tragically,  it  is  likely  that  he  wiU 
exacerbate  the  situation  by  yielding  to  pan- 
Idcy  cries  for  mandatory  controls— hoping 
that  the  distortions  won't  emerge  untO  after 
the  election.  Then  this  kettle  superheated 
by  Inflationary  fires  kindlMl  by  budget  defi- 
cits will  really  blow  Its  lid. 

To  begin  with,  everyone  should  under- 
stand what  causes  inflation.  It  is  NOT 
caused  by  a  shortage  of  oIL  Or  by  the  high 
price  of  olL  To  be  sure  the  precipitous  rise 
in  the  cost  of  oil  has  contributed,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  2.2  percent  of  the  20  per- 
cent Inflation  rate  we  are  enduring  today. 
We  should  keep  in  mind,  when  we  are 
tempted  to  blame  OPEC  for  our  condition, 
that  Oermany,  with  an  Inflation  rate  of 
only  S  percent  Imports  all  of  Its  oIL  So,  too. 
with  Japan.  Indeed,  the  high  cost  of  oU  is 
beneficial  tb  the  country  and  Ukely  to  stabi- 
lize if  and  when  the  basic  causes  of  inflation 
are  brought  under  eontroL 

TO  explain:  the  cutback  in  Iranian  produc- 
tion and  the  possibility  of  cutbacks  by  other 
OPEC  members  has  recently,  for  the  first 
time,  raised  questions  about  whether  oil 
would  be  available  at  any  price  in  the 
future.  This  has  caused  buyers  to  obtain 
and  hold  far  larger  inventories  than  ever 
before.  In  1979  the  world  consumed  less  oil 
than  In  1978.  Tet  oil  production  for  the  year 
was  up.  and  we  still  have  an  extreme  tight 
market. 

The  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  people  have 
been  burrieUiy  buUdIng  up  big  inventories 
because  they  expect  even  higher  prices  in 
the  future.  In  turn,  this  build  up  has  led  to 
higher  prices.  This  has  bad  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  financial  markeU  due  to  the 
extra  working  capital  required  to  carry 
these  big  Inventoriea.  Currently  there  is 
about  six  billion  barrels  of  oQ  being  held  in 
Inventory  in  the  non-Communist  world.  It 
has  taken  an  estimated  Increase  of  $00  bO- 
lion  to  $70  bUlioo  in  working  capital  to  fi- 
nance these  idle  barrels. 

The  money  to  finance  those  Inventories 
has  come  from  two  sources:  one  Is  inflation; 
the  other  to  credit,  which  has  been  made 
avaUable  by  reducing  the  credit  to  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  like  housing  and 
consumer  durables.  Thto  squeezing-out  proc- 
ess to  reducixtg  economic  activity  through- 
out the  world.  Thto  derivaUve  business  stow- 
down  will  reduce  oil  consumption,  and  high 
oU  prices  will  stimulate  efforU  to  conserve 
fuel  and  find  supplooental  energy. 

All  of  thto  suggesU  that  we  could  soon 
have  a  ^ut  of  oQ  that  would  cause  today's 
high  inventories  to  unwind  and  oU  prices  to 
level  off  or  decline  in  1980.  Thto  would  natu- 
rally have  a  very  positive  effect  on  Interest 
rates.  Inflation  and  stock  prices. 

So  much  for  oil  and  oQ  prices.  What.  then, 
causes  inflation?  Government  to  the  source 
of  Inflation.  The  shortfall  In  Investment  to 
the  main  source  of  the  nation's  economic 
difficulties.  There  to  currently  a  trelnendous 
backlog  of  demand  for  capital  projects,  a 
huge  amount  of  unmet  needs  for  the  kind  of 
Investment  that  creates  real  wealth. 

But  the  govemmeni  to  siphoning  off  over 
7  percent  of  the  capital  which  might  be 
available,  and  federal  spending  has  diverted 
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money  bam  Investment  to  consumption. 
Govemm^t  poUdes  have  discouraged  per- 
sonal savings  and  thus  retarded  capital  for- 
matton.  Regulation  bas  shifted  capital  from 
productive,  job-creattng  Investments  and 
Into  activities  that  create  no  new  wealth. 

Now,  the  term  "government"  to  too  broad, 
pandemic  and  Indeflnite  if  we  are  to  point 
the  flnger  specifically  at  those  who  are  both 
responsible  for  Inflation  and  In  a  posltkm  to 
provide  a  remedy.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  Into  law  tbe  creation 
of  all  of  the  programs,  sendees,  regulatory 
bodies  and  endless  other  entities  that  bave 
collectively  caused  Inflation. 

It  to  axiomatic  that  the  first  command- 
ment of  Congress  to,  "Get  re-elected".  To  ao- 
oomplish  thto  the  individual  representative 
perceives  (incorrectly.  I  believe)  that  his  (or 
her)  image  must  be  ttut  of  the  "gift-giver" 
to  hto  (or  her)  omstituents.  Consequently, 
the  Congress  offers  services  and  programs 
"demanded"  by  the  public  The  cost  of  the 
programs  exceed  tax  receipts;  so  Congress 
asks  the  Treasury  to  Issue  Treasury  bonds. 
The  public  buys  some,  but  not  all  of  the 
bonds,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  facilitates 
the  purchase  of  the  remaining  bonds  by 
printing  "new  money". 

The  Congress  thus  wins  the  support  of 
special  interests  by  funding  their  programs 
without  having  to  increase  taxes.  As  the 
process  Is  repeated  over  and  over,  and  the 
old  programs  grow  and  grow,  and  more  and 
more  new  money  to  Injected  into  the  econo- 
my without  any  real  output  of  goods  and 
services,  we  find  too  many  dollars  chasing 
too  few  goods— which  to  what  inflation  is. 

Once  Inflation  gains  momentum  and 
begins  to  accelerate  it  begins  to  feed  on 
itself.  Since  Inflation  heightens  the  risks  of 
investment  and  leads  to  extreme  uncertain- 
ty, business  decteion-makers  have  no  confl- 
dence  that  today's  investment  can  pay  off  in 
the  future.  They  have  no  sound  means  of 
estimating  the  cost  of  a  long-term  project, 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  proflU  will 
cover  that  cost.  So  they  delay  or  abandon 
projects. 

The  public  to  buying  gold,  art.  antiques 
and  other  tangibles  because  It  has  no  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  our  money.  Which  to 
to  say  they  have  no  confidence  In  our  gov- 
ernment since  money  has  no  Intrinsic  value 
beyond  belief  In  the  government  anyway. 
The  public  to  ready  for  some  fairly  radical 
steps. 

If  we  understand  that  the  broad  mass  of 
Americans  are  thoroughly  fed  up  with  regu- 
lations, budget-busting  and  inflation;  if  we 
realize  that  these  three  forces  are  Impeding 
investment  necessary  to  restore  economic 
stabilitr.  that  there  are  no  "quick  fixes", 
then  we  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  a 
grand  strategy,  a  coordinated  series  of  ac- 
tions t>ased  on  common  sense  for  the 
common  good.  We  need  only  courageous  po- 
Utical leadership  to  tackle  the  special  inter- 
ests head-on. 

Public  esteem  for  members  of  (^ongress  to 
only  a  notch  or  so  above  members  of  the 
Mafia.  I  understand  t»»at  there  to  a  move- 
ment afoot  to  Immortalize  on  the  endan- 
gered species  list  the  congressman  who  re- 
fused a  bribe.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
that  we  cannot  count  upon  for  steadfast 
guidance  a  man  who  only  last  week  so  cyni- 
cally politicized  a  United  Nations  resolution 
that  he  embarrassed  us  before  the  whole 
world. 

And  so  It  to  with  a  desperate,  forlorn  wish 
that  we  must  entrust  our  hopes  of  economic 
salvation  to  the  members  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress. Surely,  we  tell  ourselves,  there  are 
some  among  that  body  who  would  gamble 
their  chances  of  reelection  for  the  good  of 
the  nation. 

If  that  to  so.  then  a  cadre  of  dedicated 
members,     following     the     accompanying 
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battle  plan,  and  recniidng  support  as  the 
rationale  became  manifest.  oouM  rescue  us 
from  our  economic  lUneas,  end  Inflation  and 
preserve  our  economic  treedom— without 
whldi  there  to  no  freedom.  Not  before  Eleo- 
tloo  Day.  pertaaps.  But,  who  knows?  Once 
the  thrust  and  drive  and  intent  were  clear 
the  trend  could  easily  reverse  Itself  before 
the  actual  cure  was  applied.  A  form  of  psy- 
chosomatic healing. 

The  following  actions  by  tbe  Congress, 
not  ntcesssrily  In  order  of  Impor^nce.  will 
■i^wnmpitrii  tbe  desired  results. 

1.  Pass  tbe  Federal  Spending  Limit 
Amendment.  As  the  growth  of  federal 
spending  drops,  tbe  need  for  government 
borrowing  wHl  dedlne.  freeing  up  capital  for 
private  Investment. 

2.  Index  Income  taxes.  As  now  structured. 
Inflation-generated  increases  in  Incomes 
simply  move  the  taxpayer  into  a  higher 
bracket.  The  only  beneficiary  to  the  govern- 
ment 

3.  Reduce  Social  Security  benefits.  Now.  It 
WiU  have  to  be  done  eventually.  By  doing  it 
now  the  advantages  are  more  pronounced 
and  less  painful  in  the  long  run. 

4.  Place  a  limit  on  the  long-term  lixrease 
In  federal  subsidies,  government  benefits 
and  budget  transfer  payments  to  the  size  of 
the  real  increase  in  economic  growth. 

5.  Sliarply  reduce  grants  to  the  sutes. 
Most  of  them  are  running  surpluses  and  do 
not  need  the  large  payments. 

6.  Repeal  the  minimum  wage  laws.  Mini- 
mum wage  laws  serve  to  price  the  marginal 
worker  out  of  a  job.  Minimum  wage  codes 
instituted  in  1934  immediately  forced 
500.000  blacks  onto  relief.  They  hurt  most 
the  very  people  they  are  designed  to  "pro- 
tect". Repeal  wiU  put  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed to  work.  Increasing  national  produc- 
tion and  reducing  the  costs  of  welfare. 

7.  Put  a  permanent  4  percent-d  percent 
limit  on  the  annual  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  This  is  nonlnflationary. 

8.  Relax,  with  a  view  toward  eventual  re- 
moval, limits  on  the  Interest  tliat  banks  and 
other  savings  institutions  can  pay— an4 
eliminate  aU  taxes  on  that  interest  Thto 
will  provide  incentive  to  poor  and  middle- 
income  savers. 

9.  Eliminate  the  double  taxation  <m  stodt 
dividends.  Thto  wiU  puU  large  sums  back 
Into  the  stock  market  including  foreign  cap- 
ital, to  finance  new  entoprtoes  and  modern- 
ize others. 

10.  EUminate  capital  gains  taxes.  No  one 
benef lU  from  capital  gains  taxes  except  gw- 
emment  and  Big  Bustatessea.  Six  millkm 
smaU  investors  have  dropped  out  of  the  cap- 
ital mariteU  since  capital  gatais  taxes 
doubled  in  1969.  Geraian.  Japanese 
other  governments  reward  risk-taking  and 
economic  innovation  by  Imposing  no  capital 
gains  taxes.  whUe  we  have  tbe  moat  pu^sh- 
ing  capital  gains  rates  anjrwhere  in  tbe 
world.  When  punishing  capital  gains  taxes 
deprive  smaU  business  of  their  equity  capi- 
tal the  effect  to  to  stifle  Innovatton  and 
smother  enterprise. 

11.  Force  the  Census  Bureau  to  Include  In- 
kind  services  and  other  transfer  paymenU 
when  determining  Income.  The  biggest  wel- 
fare fraud  of  tbem  aU  to  committed  each 
year  by  the  VJR.  Census  Bureau,  whkb  per- 
sists in  churning  out  esttanatea  of  a  huge 
poverty  population. 

As  far  as  the  Coisus  Bureau  to  eoncened. 
transfer  payments  dont  count  It  counts 
only  cash  income.  Tbe  oensus  doesnt  even 
count  food  stamps,  which  in  fact  circulate 
as  cash.  Thto  to  especially  convenient  tcr 
that  brand  of  Uberata  who  want  not  a  pover- 
ty cure  but  a  poverty  Issue.  ITie  war  on  pov- 
erty has  been  won.  Thto  victory  has  been  a 
weU-kept  secret  about  tbe  only  one  our  gov- 
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OMB  HA*  NO  EVroENCE  TO 
BACK  DRiFT  REGISTRATION? 

HON.  PAJTRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OrCOLOKAOO 
nt  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes  iay,  March  26.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCH]  lOEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  central  r  K:ommendation  in  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Pebniary  11. 1980.  report 
to  Congress,  he  Presidential  plan  for 
selective  servl  te  reform,  is  peacetime— 
premobilizatii  n— draft  registration. 
However,  the  administration  has  been 
unwllllnc  or  i  nable  to  bring  forth  any 
evidence  to  si  pport  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

On  Februar  f  9.  1980.  I  filed  a  Free- 
dom of  Infon  nation  Act  request  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  whlcl  i  coordinated  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  -eport,  requesting  copies 
of  the  studies  and  reports  used  in  pre- 
paring the  flial  report  to  Congress. 
However,  all  of  the  documents  pro- 
vided to  me  a!  a  result  of  that  request 
indicate  peace  ;ime  draft  registration  is 
unnecessary. 

As  a  restilt.  have  filed  an  appeal  of 
OMB's  denial  of  pertinent  documents 
supporting  th(  President's  recommen- 
dation. I  am  I  so  offering  OMB  an  al- 
ternative: the]  can  admit  that  no  stich 
documents  exi  it. 

The  reply  an  d  appeal  follow: 
OmcB  or  Ma  SAcntorr  amd  Bddor. 
Wiuhin,  ton.  D.C..  March  12,  IMO. 
Hon.  Patricia  S<  rroedcr. 
KA  HouMe  of  Re  )re»enttitivea, 
WoMhington.  D.C 

Dua  CoMORa  iwoMAH  Schroedkr:  Thto 
lett^  to  in  respo  ise  to  your  request  of  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1980  ur  der  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  5  C  .8.C.  552.  received  in  thto 
office  February  1 2, 1980.  for  "documents,  re- 
ports, memoranla.  letters,  issue  papers. 
Steering  Conun  ttce  schedules.  Steering 
Committee  mlnu  es.  Designs  for  each  of  the 
ten  tomes,  draffa  of  recommendations,  and 
similar  materiato  relating  to  the  preparaUon 
of  the  President'  i  Plan  for  SelecUve  Service 
Reform." 

By  letter  dated  February  27.  1980.  we  ex- 
tended, pursuan .  to  the  provtatom  of  5 
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n.S.C.  552(a)<6XB).  for  ten  days  the  period 
In  which  to  respond  to  your  request. 

We  have  completed  our  review  of  the  doc- 
uments  you  requested,  an4  wUl  make  many 
of  these  documents  available  to  yoa  Since 
there  are  a  large  number  of  these  docu- 
ments, we  have  made  arrangements  for  you 
to  review  them  to  select  those  which  you 
want  copied.  You  may  contact  William  F. 
W.  Jones  (395-3727)  regarding  specific  ar- 
rangements for  reviewing  these  documents. 

As  you  undoubtedly  recognize,  however, 
since  your  request  concerns  documents  used 
in  preparing  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  hto  principal  advisers  and 
asslstanu  in  responding  to  a  requirement 
imposed  upon  him  by  sUtute.  there  are  a 
number  of  documents  which  consist  of  sen- 
sitive and  confidential  advice,  opinioru  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
other  officials  of  the  Executive  branch,  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  inhibit  the  frank 
and  candid  expression  and  exchange  of 
views  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out.  in 
thto  Instance,  a  sUtutory  requirement.  This 
material  to  the  type  of  material  for  which 
Congress  has  provided  an  exemption  from 
mandatory  release  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
S52(bX5).  We  have  determined  not  to  re- 
lease these  materials.  We  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  general  nature  of  these 
documents. 

This  is  my  persoruU  aeclslon.  which  may 
be  appealed  in  accordance  with  OMB  regu- 
lations, 5  C.F.R.  1303,  a  copy  of  which  to  at- 
tached. 

Sincerely, 

LiKDA  L.  Smith. 
AsaUtant  to  the  Director 

for  Administration, 
Endosiu'e. 
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House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  March  26. 1980. 

Hon.  James  T.  McIntyre,  Jr., 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McIntyre:  This  is  in  reference 
to  the  March  12,  1980,  letter  from  the  OMB 
Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Administra- 
tion, in  response  to  my  February  9.  1980. 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  request  for 
documents  pertaining  to  the  Presidential 
Plan  for  Selective  Service  Reform,  submit- 
ted to  Congress  February  11,  1980. 

I  wish  to  appeal  the  denial  of  the  follow- 
ing documents  and  categories  of  documents: 

(1)  The  OMB  final  draft  report  on  nation- 
al civilian  service. 

(2)  Any  and  all  documents  that  provide  a 
basto  for  the  President's  recommendation  to 
Congress  for  peacetime  (pre-mobllization) 
regtotration. 

The  documents  released  to  date  by' OMB 
indicate  no  link  between  the  studies  and  re- 
ports accomplished  In  preparation  of  the 
President's  February  11,  1980.  report  to 
Congress  and  the  recommendation  for 
peacetime  registration  contained  in  that 
report. 

Last. September  the  House  voted  252  to 
183  to  reject  peacetime  regtotration  and  to 
request  the  President  to  make  a  report  on 
Selective  Service  and  military  manpower 
issues.  It  would  behoove  the  administration 
to  provide  Congress  with  some  evidence  to 
support  the  central  recommendation  in  the 
report. 

If  no  documents  exist  that  substantiate 
the  President's  recommendation  for  peace- 
time regtotraUon.  I  would  like  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

Finally.  I  would  like  an  itemized  list  of  the 
number  and  titles  of  any  and  all  documents 


that  are  denied  to  me  pursuant  to  my  Fel>- 
ruary  9. 1980.  request  and  to  thto  appeaL 
Sincerely. 

Pat  Scrrokdbr. 
Congrestwoman.9 


WYDLER  CALLS  FOR  EMERGEN- 
CY RESPONSE  PLANNING 

HON.  JOrorW.  WYDLER 

OP  NEW  TORK 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  March  28,  marks  the  1-year 
anniversary  of  the  nuclear  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  plant  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Since  the  accident.  Government 
and  industry  have  been  actively  in- 
volved in  a  careful  scrutiny  of  nuclear 
safety,  and  much  progress  has  been 
made  toward  increasing  the  already 
wide  safety  margin  of  nuclear  plants. 
A  trend  that  has  disturbed  me,  howev- 
er, is  the  preoccupation  of  both  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
various  levels  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment with  the  idea  of  emergency 
preparedness  for  evacuation  around 
nuclear  plants.  I  have  no  trouble  with 
the  concept,  but  the  resources  that 
have  been  allocated  toward  such  evac- 
uation plans  are  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  comparative  risks  of 
this  technology. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  introduce  a  bill 
called  "The  Emergency  Evacuation 
Act  of  1980"  which  places  a  priority  on 
emergency  response  planning  in  the 
case  of  civilian  nuclear  attack.  The 
plans  which  would  be  developed  for 
this  contingency  would  then  be  used 
as  models  for  emergency  preparedness 
in  response  to  all  sorts  of  civilian  acci- 
dents and/or  natural  disasters.  The 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  would  be  given  prima- 
ry responsibility  for  developing  these 
plans  and  would  allocate  its  resources 
according  to  the  comparative  risk  in- 
volved in  various  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial activities  or  technologies. 

This  bill  is  the  third  In  a  series  of 
four  nuclear  bUls  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce in  the  96th  Congress. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  placing  the  real  needs  for 
Government  planning  in  this  area  in 
proper  perspective.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  should  take  this  op- 
portunity to  educate  the  public  on  the 
fact  that  dam  breaks,  for  Instance,  are- 
much  more  of  a  threat  than  any  cata- 
strophic nuclear  accident. 

Text  of  the  biU  foUows: 

HM.— 

A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  develop  emergency  evacuation 
plans  for  highly-populated  areas  of  the 
United  States  for  use  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  and  to  use  such  plans  as  a 
model  to  the  extent  practicable  In  the  de* 
velopment  of  supplemental  emergency 
evacuation  plans  for  use  in  the  event  of 
accidents  at  civilian  nuclear  power  plants 
or  other  non-mllltary  disasters  or  acd- 
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dents  which  threaten  X3JS.  civilian  popular 

tions  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  5y  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thto 
Act  shall  be  referred  to  as  the  Emergency 
Evacuation  Act  of  1980. 

PIIfDIHGS  AMD  nntPOSES 

Sec.  2. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that 

(1)  there  to  100  percent  certainty  that  nu- 
clear attack  on  military  targets  in  or  around 
major  U.S.  population  centers  would  result 
in  a  huge  number  of  civilian  fatalities; 

(2)  the  number  of  fatalities  from  a  typical 
nuclear  weapon  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  number  of  fatalities  from  any  civilian 
disaster  which  has  even  a  remote  likelihood 
of  occurring; 

(3)  given  the  human  factors  Involved.  It  to 
impossible  to  compare  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear attack  with  the  likelihood  of  a  major 
civilian  accident.  However,  far  fewer  people 
have  died  in  all  civilian  major  disasters  In 
the  country  than  died  as  a  result  of  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  devices  during  World  War 
II; 

(4)  all  energy  technologies  Involve  some 
risk  to  human  life,  either  through  cata- 
strophic accident  or  impacts  on  worker 
health  and  safety; 

(5)  some,  such  as  nuclear  reactor  acci- 
dents, however,  have  never  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  member  of  th&  general  public; 

(6)  manufacturing  facilities  and  transpor- 
tation systems  for  certain  types  of  fuels,  ex- 
plosives, and  hazardous  materials  have  been 
involved  in  several  accidents  whereby  multi- 
ple deaths  have  occurred  and  under  circum- 
stances where  implemented  evacuation 
plans  have  or  could  have  resulted  in  a  re- 
duction In  the  numl>er  of  lives  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  accident; 

(7)  the  present  overemphasto  on  serious  ci- 
vilian nuclear  accidents  in  emergency  re- 
sponse planning  at  federal,  state  and  local 
levels  results  in  a  mlsallocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources away  from  the  more  probable  indus- 
trial accidents  and  natural  disasters; 

(8)  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  threat 
from  radioactive  byproducts  of  a  serious  nu- 
clear accident  to  those  of  a  nuclear  attack, 
emergency  prei>aredness  plans  for  nuclear 
attack  are  more  likely  to  be  directly  applica- 
ble in  response  to  a  serious  accident  at  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  than  to  other  civilian  acci- 
dents and  natural  disasters  although  the  oc- 
currence of  the  latter  evenU  are  much  more 
probable  than  the  occurrence  of  such  a  nu- 
clear accident; 

(0)  federal  resources  dedicated  to  emer- 
gency plaiming  should  be  primarily  devoted 
to  emergency  prei>aredness  for  nuclear 
attack  on  major  targeU  In  heavQy  popu- 
lated areas  since  the  potential  loss  of  life 
from  such  an  occurrence  far  exceeds  that  of 
all  other  probable  disasters;  and 

(10)  the  remaining  federal  resources 
should  be  dedicated  to  emergency  prepared- 
ness for  disasters  at  those  facilities  and  on 
those  transportation  systems  which  faU  Into 
a  category  where  multiple  loss  of  life  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past,  which  do  not  duplicate 
the  emergency  preparedness  for  nuclear 
attack  by  other  agencies,  and  where  emer- 
gency preparedness  to  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  saving  of  lives  In  the  event  of  a  disaster. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  to  the  purpose  of  thto 
legtolation: 

(1)  to  redirect  emergency  preparedness  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  so  that  highest  prior- 
ity to  given  to  emergency  response  following 
nuclear  attack  in  highly  populated  areas  of 
the  countrr. 

(2)  after  studying  the  history  of  dvlllan 
disasters  in  the  U.S.  and  comparative  risk 
literature,  to  devote  the  remaining  FEMA 
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emergency  preparedness  resouioes  to  emer- 
gency evacuation  plans  In  response  to  aoct- 
dents  at  facilities  and  on  transportation  sys- 
tems where  the  highest  likelihood  exists  for 
saving  multiple  numbers  of  lives  through 
emergency  response  to  a  dlsasto^  and 

(3)  to  assure  optimum  allocation  of  re- 
sources for  emergency  preparedness  by  plac- 
ing primary  responsibility  for  them  in 
FEMA  and  by,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, adopting  plans  for  ctvUlan  nuclear 
attack  as  model  plans  which  can  be  imple- 
mented by  state,  local,  and  federal  govern- 
ments for  responding  to  serious  nuclear 
power  plant  accidents  as  well  as  other  civil- 
ian disasters. 

(4Xa)  the  Director  shall  have  lead  respon- 
sibility for  planning  related  to  emergency 
evacuation  of  civilians  In  the  event  of  a  seri- 
ous accident  at  a  ciiUian  nuclear  power 
plant; 

(b)  the  Director  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate federal,  state,  and  local  offidato  to 
directed  to  examine  nuclear  attack  prepar- 
edness plans  under  Section  3  to  determine 
their  I4>pllcabillty  In  the  event  of  a  serious 
nuclear  power  plant  accident  at  or  near 
likely  targets  of  nuclear  attadc  He  to  fur- 
ther directed  to  make  necessary  modifica- 
tions if  he  determines  that  the  cost  of  these 
modifications  to  such  plans  to  reasonable. 

iruCLEAR  ATTACK  KTACCATIOIf  PLANS 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director")  to  authorized 
and  directed  to  develop  nuclear  attack  pre- 
paredness plans  for  the  evacuation  of  civil- 
Ian  population  centers  which,  in  hto  opinion, 
would  likely  be  the  targets  or  are  situated 
near  likely  targets,  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
These  plans  shall  be  developed  in  coordina- 
tion with  appropriate  state  and  local  au- 
thorities and  shall  cover  the  following: 

(1)  the  timely  warning  of  appropriate  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  authorities  and  the  ci- 
vilian population; 

(2)  coordination  of  emergency  asstotance 
to  state  and  local  governments  in  the  post- 
attack  period; 

(3)  development  of  detaUed  evacuation 
plans,  including  plans  for  necessary  hous- 
ing, medical  supplies  and  assistance,  food, 
and  clothing  for  evacuees,  and  the  designa- 
tion of  evacuation  routes  from  major  popu- 
lation centers; 

(4)  plans  for  advance  Instruction  of  the 
civil  population  that  may  have  to  be  evacu- 
ated concemins  the  details  of  the  emergen- 
cy plan  and  how  they  are  to  resi>ond  In  the 
event  of  such  an  emergency;  and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  nuclear  attack 
preparedness  plan  can  l>e  used  to  prepare 
for  response  to  serious  civilian  nuclear 
power  plant  accidents  and  other  serious  ac- 
cidents and  natural  disasters  which  may 
occur  within  the  geographical  area  covered 
by  the  evacuation  plan. 

EVACUKTIOIf  PUUfS  POR  SERIOUS  CIVILIAII  mj- 
CIXAR  ACCIDElfTS  AHD  OTHER  SERIOUS  CIVIL- 
lAH  DISASTXRS 

'  Sec.  4.  (b)  The  Director  to  authorized  to 
develop  plans,  in  oonsultation  with  appro- 
priate federal,  state,  and  local  authorities, 
for  the  emergency  evacuation  of  civilians  In 
the  event  of  other  serious  accidents  and  nat- 
ural disasters  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
accidents  at  energy  production,  processing, 
and  storage  facilities  tnclddlng  nuclear  facil- 
ities not  covered  under  (b):  industrial  acci- 
dents Involving  hazardous  chemical  sub- 
stances or  explosives;  major  storms,  earth- 
quakes, and  other  acts  of  nature;  dam 
failures;  or  accidents  Involving  energy  and 
hazardous  material  transportation  systems. 

(d)  The  Director  shall; 

(1)  review  state  and  local  emergency  plans 
and  determine  whether  they  are  adequate 
and  suitable  for  Implnnentation: 
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(2)  initiate  emergency  preparedness  train- 
ing of  state  and  local  offidato;  and 

(3)  develop  and  issue  a  series  of  inter- 
agency assignments  for  emergency  planning 
and  response. 

Riss  AssESsmar 

Sac.  5.  The  Director  shall  conduct  a  de- 
taOed  study  to  ascertain  the  probability  of 
serious  accidents  occurring  with  respect  to 
activities  at  commercial  and  industrial  facQ- 
Itles  Indudlng  ttiose  used  for  tlie  produo- 
tion,  handling,  or  storage  of  energy  from 
fossil,  nudear  or  renewable  sources,  or  haar 
ardous  materiato  and  referred  to  In  Section 
4(b).  and  rank  categories  of  facDlties  accord- 
Ing  to  the  annual  probability  of  serious  acci- 
dents occurring  at  each  such  category  of 
facilities,  which  in  the  absence  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  emergency  preparedness  meas- 
ures Involve  a  significant  chance  of  multiple 
loss  of  life  and  wtiere  implementation  of 
emergency  plans  to  likely  to  save  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  tlioae  lives. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  also  conduct  a 
detailed  study  to  ascertain  the  probability 
of  serious  acddents  occurring  wliich  involve 
energy  and  hazardous  materiato  transporta- 
tion systems  or  acts  of  nature  resulting  In  a 
natural  disaster,  according  to  the  annual 
probability  of  occurrence  at  such  time  and 
in  such  location  which  in  the  absence  of  the 
Implementation  of  emergency  preparedness 
meastires  Involve  a  significant  chance  of 
multiple  loss  of  life  and  where  implementa- 
tion of  emergency  plans  can  significantly 
reduce  the  possibility  of  multiple  loss  of  life. 

REPORTS  TO  oomaiss 

Sac.  7.  Six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act  and  at  annual  tntervato 
thereafter,  the  Director  shall  transmit  to 
each  House  of  Congress  a  report  containing: 

(1)  the  ranking  of  categories  of  commer- 
cial or  industrial  facilities  and  of  categories 
of  transportation  systems,  according  to  the 
probability  of  multiple  loss  of  life  during  a 
one-year  period  as  the  result  of  serious  acd- 
dents occurring  at  each  such  categorr. 

(2)  a  list  of  the  number  of  deaths  ooour- 
ring.  by  category  of  facility,  and  by  category 
of  transporution  systedk.  and  natural  dtass- 
ter  during  the  twelve-month  period  covered 
by  the  report  as  the  result  of  serious  sod- 
dents  occurring  at  each  such  category;  and 

(3)  a  detaUed  plan  setting  forth  the 
nanner  in  which  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  will  allocate  its  re- 
sources, primarily  with  respect  to  the  emer- 
gency evacuation  of  dvlllans  following  nu- 
clear attad^  and  secondarily  to  application 
of  nuclear  attack  emergency  plans  to  re- 
spond to  high  ranking  accidents  and  disas- 
ters under  Sections  7(  1 )  and  7(2),  and  supple- 
mental emergency  response  plans  for  high 
ranking  accidents  and  disasters  under  Sec- 
tions 7(1)  and  7(2)  which  occur  outside  areas 
covered  by  nucleai  attack  planning. 

RBGDLATIOira 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  thto  Act.* 


FIGHTING  INFLA-nON  WITH 
POPULAR  SYMBOLS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHICAM 
Bf  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESEHTATtVIS 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1980 
is  not  Just  another  Presidential  elec- 
tion year.  It  also  is  shaping  up  as  a 
year  of  acute  economic  crisis,  in  which 
economic  decisions,  regardless  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  major  factors  behind  inflation 
today— some  estimates  range  as  high 
as  three-quarters  of  it— consist  of  the 
cost  of  imported  and  decontrolled  do- 
mestic oil  and  the  unprecedented  in- 
terest rates.  How  a  balanced  budget 
and  even  tighter  money  would  allay 
these  factors  is  not  readily  apparent. 

The  contradictions  in  the  proposed 
policies  to  fight  inflation  should  lead 
us  to  separate  out  the  myths  from  the 
realities,  the  symbols  from  the  sub- 
stance. To  this  end,  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  a  commentary  by  Clay- 
ton Pritchey,  "Deflating  the  Dream," 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  7,  1980.  Pritchey,  a  veteran 
Washington  reporter,  offers  us  the 
benefit  of  experience  and  cautions  us 
that  a  balanced  budget  plus  a  reces- 
sion plus  a  failure  to  address  head  on 
the  energy  crisis  is  a  recipe  for  even 
greater  economic  and  social  disaster. 
The  commentary  referred  to  follows: 
Detlatihg  the  Drkam 
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Cunter  Schmolders,  the  West  Oennan 
economist  who  made  an  unusual  economic 
study  of  the  decade  between  1963  and  1»73, 
discovered  that  of  40  countries  whose  Infla- 
tion reached  15  percent  In  that  period.  38 
"abolished  their  democratic  institutions  In 
one  way  or  another." 

Today.  In  the  United  States,  the  inflation 
rate  Is  already  over  18  percent,  and  still 
climbing.  Nevertheless,  the  Carter  %dminl8- 
tration  continues  to  dwell  In  a  dream  world 
when  it  comes  to  Inflation  and  how  to  cope 
with  it. 

Listening  to  Jimmy  Carter  on  this  subject 
is  like  hearing  a  replay  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
reassurances  during  the  Oreat  Depression 
that  "prosperity  Is  Just  around  the  comer." 
This  time  a  year  ago.  Carter  told  America 
that  his  anti-inflation  program  was  "begin- 
ning to  take  hold."  Last  October.  caUing  for 
"a  UtUe  patience."  he  predicted  that  both 
interest  and  Inflation  rates  would  go  down 
before  the  end  of  1979. 

Although  both  rates  have  since  shot  up  to 
record  highs,  the  administration  keeps 
making  soothing  sUtements.  Only  a  few 
days  ago.  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  MUler.  sent  a  telegram  to  the  top 
czecuUvca  of  the  nations  600  largest  corpo- 
rations. It  said  that  the  CouncU  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  "will  intensify  Its  moni- 
toring activities  to  make  certain  that  both 
the  price  and  wage  standards  continue  to  be 
effective." 

The  operative  word  Is  "continue,"  which 
must  have  convulsed  the  executives  In  view 
of  the  latest  InflaUon  headlines,  such  as: 
"Major  Banks  Raise  Prime  Rates  to  17.25 
Percent."  "AdministraUcm  Seeks  $58  Billion 
Boost  in  Debt  CeUing."  "Dollar  Plunges 
Against  Japanese  Yen." 

The  White  House  talks  about  cutting  ex- 
penditures by  »15  billion  and  aiming  at  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  not  this  year,  of  course, 
but  in  1981.  At  most,  that  would  reduce  in- 
flation by  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  Its  like 
combating  a  raging  four-alarm  blaze  with 
proposals  for  long-range,  minor  Improve- 
ments in  the  fire  department 

Both  Carter  and  Congress  seem  suscepti- 
ble to  panaceas  that  are  more  likely  to  In- 
flame inflation  than  douse  It.  The  president 
puto  nearly  aU  of  the  blame  for  infUtion  on 
the  Increase  of  oU  prices,  yet  his  decision  to 
decontrol  domestic  oil  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  recent  runaway  cost  of  gaso- 
line. In  fact,  the  price  of  decontrolled  oil 
has  been  rising  even  faster  than  the  price  of 
imported  OIL 

Congress.  like  Carter,  preaches  but  does 
not  practice  a  balanced  federal  budget  one 


reason  being  that  it  knows  the  total  govern- 
ment budget  (federal,  sUte.  municipal)  is  al- 
ready In  balance.  The  federal  budget  ap- 
pears to  be  in  deficit  not  because  of  federal 
spending,  but  because  Washington  gives  the 
sutes  and  cities  over  $80  billion  a  year  In 
handouts  of  one  kind  or  another,  some  of  it 
called  "revenue  sharing."  If  it  weren't  for 
that  the  federal  budget  would  already  be  in 
surplus. 

Despite  this,  the  president  and  Congress 
condemn  deficit  financing  as  If  It  were  the 
principal  source  of  Inflation.  There  is  little 
recent  evidence,  however,  to  support  ttili 
notion. 

In  Gerald  Ford's  last  two  years  in  the 
White  House,  the  federal  deficit  was  $45  3 
billion  in  1975  and  $68.4  bUllon  (the  all-time 
record)  In  1976.  for  a  total  of  $111.6  billioa 
Yet  when  Ford  left  office,  the  inflation  rate 
had  dropped  to  around  4.8  percent.  Under 
the  Carter  administration,  the  deficit  was 
$30.3  billion  in  1979  and  is  projected  at  $33.a 
bUIIon  for  1980,  for  a  total  of  $63.5  billion. 
or  $48.1  billion  less  than  under  Ford.  None- 
theless, the  inflation  rate  under  Carter  has 
more  than  tripled. 

Another  way  of  assessing  deficits,  and 
their  whimsical  effect  on  Inflation,  is  to 
compare  them  with  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct—output of  goods  and  services.  On  this 
basis.  Carter's  four-year  deficit  total  is  equal 
to  1.8  percent  of  the  GNP.  Just  half  of 
Ford's  3.8  percent,  but  look  at  the  respective 
inflation  rates. 

More  and  more  conservative  economists 
are  coming  to  believe  that  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  inflation,  only  wage  and  price  con- 
trols will  enable  the  govermnent  to  zero  in 
on  the  worst  price  offenders— energy,  food, 
housing  and  m^ical  care.  Higher  Inflation 
in  the  basic  necessities  is  what  cries  for 
relief. 

Not  long  ago.  President  Carter  said, 
"Whatever  It  takes  to  control  inflation, 
that's  what  I  will  do."  Whatever  it  takes, 
that  is.  except  embracing  the  kind  of  con- 
trols Ted  Kennedy  is  now  campaigning  for,« 


HONORINO  BERT  BOECKMANN 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALiroRinA 
nf  THS  HODSC  or  REPRXSENTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  March  26, 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  evening,  March  28.  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Chapter  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  will  be  honoring  H.  R.  "Bert" 
Boeckmann  II  with  Its  coveted  Hu- 
manitarian Award  at  a  dinner  dance  at 
the  Sportman's  Lodge  In  Studio  City. 
Calif.  I  will  be  unable  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Mr.  CoRMAif  and 
Mr.  GoLOWATER  at  the  dinner,  so  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  Mr.  Boeckmann  before  this  dis- 
tinguished body. 

Bert  Boeckmann  is  the  owner  and 
president  of  Galpln  Ford  in  Sepulveda. 
Calif.  Bert  built  the  dealership  from  a 
1-acre  lot  into  an  Innovative  13  acre 
complex  employing  more  than  250 
people.  Galpln  Ford  Square  represents 
a  modem  advance  in  industrial  devel- 
opment, offering  employees  their  own 
restaurant,  shuttle  bus  service,  and 
other  innovations  developed  by  Bert 
himself.  Many  of  his  concepts  on  plant 
management  have  been  adopted  by  car 
dealerships  all  over  the  Nation. 
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The  popular  stirfer  van,  seen  today 
on  every  road  in  the  country,  made  its 
initial  debut  as  a  Oalplnized  special  in 
the  late  1960'8.  Bert  has  alwajrs  de- 
manded products  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity for  his  customers,  a  factor  which 
led  to  his  founding  the  Establishment 
Motor  Home  Co.  in  1971.  Today,  Es- 
tablishment is  one  of  the  top  compa- 
nies in  the  field  of  recreational  vehi- 
cles. 

Being  so  intimately  involved  in  the 
sales  and  servicing  of  automotive  prod- 
ucts, Bert  is  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  on  the  energy  front.  In 
response  to  the  threats  we  face  as  a 
result  of  an  increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Bert  formed  a  partnership 
with  Chuck  Stone,  former  director  of 
the  California  SUte  Legislature's  syn- 
thetic fuels  program,  to  develop 
Future  Fuels  of  America,  a  company 
which  converts  vehicles  to  run  on  100 
percent  synthetic  fuel.  Future  Fuels  of 
America  also  manufactures  their  own 
synf  uel,  Methanox  X. 

Last  month,  the  first  truckload  of 
synthetic  powered  fleet  vehicles  were 
delivered  to  the  Bank  of  America  re- 
gional offices  in  San  Francisco,  offer- 
ing a  brilliant  ray  of  hope  on  the 
energy  horizon. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  business  world. 
Bert  has  been  a  pillar  of  numerous 
charitable  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions throughout  southern  California. 
His  deep  commitment  to  helping 
others  is  powerfully  illustrated  in  his 
deeds.  He  personally  contributes  most 
generously  In  time  and  treasure  every 
month  to  programs  and  projects  which 
directly  affect  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  people  in  his  community.  He  has 
been  a  backbone  of  fundralsing  efforts 
to  projects  benefiting  churches, 
schools,  young  people,  senior  citizens, 
the  ill,  the  handicapped,  and  the  arts. 

While  Bert  and  his  lovely  wife  Jane 
has  been  honored  and  feted  by  hun- 
dreds of  groups  because  of  their  out- 
standing and  meritorious  service  to 
the  community,  I  wanted  to  express 
my  own  personal  admiration  for  the 
example  they  have  set.  I  offer  my  col- 
leagues this  brief  commendation  as  ia 
reminder  of  the  tremendous  impact 
one  man  can  have,  especially  when 
backed  by  a  talented  and  supportive 
wife. 

Well  done.  Bert  and  Jane.  Los  Ange- 
les County  is  lucky  indeed  to  have 
you.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

uled.  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  untn  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
GRBSsioifAL  Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  27.  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEEmVGS  SCHEDtTLED 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subconunlttees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  conunlttees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 


MARCH28 
8:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  S.  2294, 
authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  DOD.  receiving  testimony  on  the 
Navy's  new  ships  and  related  ship  pro- 
grams. 

224  RusseU  Building 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1223  DIrksen  Building 
finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals  on  capital  formation  for 
small  business,  recommended  by  the 
White  House  Conferei>ce  on  Small 
Business. 

3231  DIriuen  Building 

'Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  6.  1790,  115.  and 

1816.  bills  to  protect  the  press  and 

other  Innocent  third  parties  against 

unwarranted  searches. 

2228  DIrksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Reginald  E.  Ollliam.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  MoQber  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

•Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2423,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  for- 
eign development  and  security  assist- 
ance programB. 

4231  Diitsen  BuOding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4232  DIrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appiopriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy. 

1318  DIrksen  BuUding 


6825 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanatcs  for  fiscal  year  IMI  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Statistical  Analysis.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  Minority  Buslnea 
Development  Agency,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  IMrksen  BuUding 

MARCH  31 

8:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  dosed  bearings  on  8.  2294, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  mlUtsry  procurement  of  the  DOD. 
receiving  testimony  on  rapid  deploy- 
moit  force  programs. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  0«ieral- 
ly  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  temporary  limit  on  the 
public  debt 

2221  DIrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resimie  hearings  <ni  8. 2377.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  tar  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  DIrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  DIrksen  BuUding 

•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urhan  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  S.  2271,  to 
Increase  the  U.S.  quota  In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  S.  1963,  to 
control  Government  purchases  and 
sales  of  gold. 

5302  DIrksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  resume  consideratloD  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirfcsen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1151,  proposed 
Rail  Restructuring  Assistance  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Select  on  InteUigence 
To  resume  hearings  an  S.  2284,  proposed 
legislative  charter  governing  the  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  U.S. 

6226  DIrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  tiscal  year  1981 


6826 


for  e^rgy  and  water  development  pro- 
grui4. 

11 14  Dirluen  BuUding 
Approprl  itions 


Stmte. 
and 
To  boh 


JiBtlce. 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary. 
Ifelated  A«eiicies  Subcommittee 
hearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Umatfcs  for  fiacal  year  1981  for  the 
Chryiler  Loan  Guarantee  Program. 
Interiational  Trade  Administration, 
and  o  irtain  other  programs  of  the  Oe- 
parto^ent  of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 


Select  on 
Budget 
To 


Intelligence 
i^ithorizations  Subcommittee 

closed  hearings  on  proposed 

legisL  ,tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

981  for  intelligence  acUvities  of 


year 
the 


VS. 


ftOQ 
Appropriitions 

Agricultue.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated I  Igencies  Subcommittee 
To  resu  ne  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estinu  tea  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Depaifment  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
9:09  ajn. 
'  Finance 
Taxation  knd  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Sub  x>mmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  miscellaneous 
tax  pr  >po8als  on  capital  formation  for 
business,  recommended  by  the 
White   House   Conference   on   Small 


Bu8in<BS. 


9:30 
Judiciary 
Busines) 
calend  ir 


10:00 

Agricultui^, 
Nutrition 
To  hold 


Foreign 
To  hold 
timatei 
assistaice 


Approprial  Ions 


Jus  ice, 


SUte, 
and 
To 
budget 
for  the 


Banking, 
Rural 

mittee 
To  hold 

tions 


S-407,  Capitol 


APRILl 


2221  Dirksen  BuUding 


meeting,  to  consider  pending 
business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


;,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
I  lubcommittee 
hearings  on  S.  16S1.  proposed 
Depar4nent  of  Agriculture  Nutrition 
Labeli4g  and  Information  Act. 

324  RusseU  Building 

Appropriations 


O  >eratlons  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropria  ions 
Interior  ai  d  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timate 
Office 


learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
)f  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
Re  ated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
continue     hearings     on     proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Commerce. 

8-146.  Capitol 
dousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Development  Subcom- 


1  learings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
f(r  rural  housing  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concur]  ent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  lecommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  buf  get  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BiUlding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  for  civilian  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation    of     the     occupational 
safety  and  health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  IntelUgence 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2284.  pro- 
posed legislative  charter  govemiiig  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

318  RusseU  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128,  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  temporary  limit  on 
the  public  debt. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Spaoe  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1393,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for    programs    under    the    National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered   by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  a  1188.  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabUltation 
program  administered  by  the  Veter- 
an's Administration. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


March  26,  1980 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  U.S.  Army  cemeterial  ex- 
penses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2383,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  hous- 
ing,    community     development     pro- 
grama,   and    the   urban   development 
action   grant  of  the   E>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
conciurent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  hazardous  mate- 
rials programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  protocol  to  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  cus- 
toms valuation  agreement. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,    Poverty,    and    Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markups.  2337, au- 
thorizing  funds   through   fiscal   year 
1983  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  Title  I,  Research 
and    Development    Contracts,    of  S. 
1860,  proposed  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Act. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  InteUigence 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2284.  pro- 
posed legislative  charter  governing  the 
InteUigence  activities  of  the  U.S. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  Joint  meeting  with 
the  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
Council  on  pending  business  items. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Biiergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 


March  26,  1980 


for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  InteUigence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  begin  closed  markup  of  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  U.a 

S-407.  Capitol 

APRIL  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Governmental  Affairs 

CivU  Service  and  General  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
on  proposed  legislation  to  curb  the 
Federal  Government's  use  of  consul- 
tants. 

357  Russell  BuUding 

Judiciary 
To    continue    hearings    on    S.    2377, 
authorizing     funds     for     fiscal     year 
1981  for  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

2328  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  500,  proposed 
Consumer-Patient    Radiation    Health 
and  Safely  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  BuUding  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science.  «md  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  ocean  pollution 
research  and  monitoring  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 

EIncrgy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  climatic  effects 
of  carbon  dioxide  buUdi^p  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2153.  1486.  and 
1572.  bills  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces  .  with  good  safety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Diricsen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  ' 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urb<ui  Affairs 
•International  Finance  and  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2097,  proposed 
Joint  Export  Marketing  Assistance 
Act.  and  on  the  substance  of  8.  2040, 
proposed  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  S.  2104,  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Development 
Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  It 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Federil  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  for  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1455,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
coal  leases  on  other  Federal  lands  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  owner 
of  a  specified  coal  lease^  upon  surren- 
der of  such  lease;  and  S.  1529.  a  pri- 
vate relief  biU. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee     ■ 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Maritime 
Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  with 
Canada  (Exec  U,  96th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.),  and  the  Agreement  on  East 
Coast  Fishery  Resources  with  Canada 
(Exec.  V.  96th  Cong..  1st  sess.), 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 


6827 


APRIL  16 
9:00  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  healtli-care 
professionals  to  staff  the  Veterantf' 
Administratkin's  bealth-care  faeOltiec. 
412  RusseU  BuUdinc 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2153.  I486. 
and  1572.  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
woricplaoes  with  good  safety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  1424.  proposed 
International  Health  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1961  fOr  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dii^aen  BiUlding 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  International  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  B. 
2271.  to  Increase  the  UA  quou  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  & 
1963,  to  control  Government  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  gold. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Trarisportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2193.  authorizing 
funds   for   fiscal   year   1981    for   the 
United  States  Railway  Association. 

335  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
countabUlty  of  the  National  Security 
Advisor. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
gi-ams   administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  begin  closed  markup  of  proposed  leg- 
islation  authorizing   funds   for   fiscal 
year  1981  for  InteUigence  activities  of 
the  U.S. 

S-407.  Capitol 


6828 

3:00  pjn. 
AppropriAt|ona 
MlUtary 
T© 
esUinatia 
Ury  coi|>truction 


Cc  ostructioa  I 


9:30  a.in. 
Commerce, 
Science  Technology, 
mittee 
TO  hold 
funds 
for  the 


Science,  mnd  Tr&nsporUtlon 

and  Space  Subcom- 

b;arln«8 


f<r 


1  raUooal ' 


_    on  S.  1391.  authorizing 

fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 

Climate  ProKram. 

235  Russell  Building 

^man  Resources 

continiie  hearings  on  3.  2153,  1486. 

bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 

OSHA  regulation  for  certain 

with    good    safety    and 


Labor  and 
To 
and  157i, 
tion  frot  I 
workplu  es 


health  r\  cords. 


*Laborand 
Child  and 

mittee 
To  hold  ovjerslght 

opment 

adoption 

ment  in 


4232  Dirksen  Building 
Jtuman  Resources 
I  uman  Development  Subcom- 


)f 


10:00 
Appropriation 
Interior  and 
tee 
To  hold  he^ulngs 
tim^tes 
Forest 
ture. 


hearings  on  the  devel- 
children  who  benefit  from 
by  facilitating  their  place- 
I  doptive  homes. 

457  RusseU  Building 


Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 


or 
Service, 


Appropriatio  u 


Transportation 
To  resume 
estimates 
Departm(  nt 


Appropriatiofis 
Treasury. 


con  tin  le 


To 
budget 
for  the 

Energy  and 
Parka. 

sources 
To  hold 
National 


Foreign  Relations 
To  continu< 
countabil^y 
Advisor. 


tie 


Select  on 
To   hold 
modify 
or  descen 
stricted 
Rock 
South  Oalota. 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriatioifa 
Military  Cons  auction 
To    contini  e 
budget  es  imates 
for  militai  y 


tiors 
Pcital 


Approbriat: 
Treasury. 

Govemm^t 
To    contlnife 

budget 

for  the 


Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  19S1  for  mill- 
of  the  DOD. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  17 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

Department  of  Agricul- 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


General 


P^tal   Service,    and 
Government  Subcommittee 

hearings  '  on  proposed 
ettimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
D  ipartment  of  the  Treasury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
t  atural  Resources 
Recn  ation    and    Renewable    Re- 
Si  ibcommittee 

h(  arings  on  S.  1842.  proposed 
1  leritage  Policy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
of  the  National  Security 


4221  Dirksen  Building 
Indkn  Affairs 

qearings    on    H.R.    2102,    to 

law  regulating  the  devise 

of  interests  in  trust  or  re- 

Aroperty    on    the    Standing 

SioUx  Reservation  in  North  and 


357  RusseU  Building 


Subcommittee 

hearings    on     proposed 

for  fiscal  year  1981 

construction  of  the  IX)D. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


es  imates 


Service,    and    General 
Subcommittee 
hearings     on     proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1981 
of  the  Treasury. 
S-146.  Capitol 


De  [>artment 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:30  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Maritime 
Boundary  SetUement  Treaty  with 
Canada  (Exec.  U.  96th  Cong..  1st 
sess.).  and  the  Agreement  on  East 
Coast  Fishery  Resources  with  Canada 
(Exec.  V,  96th  Cong..  1st  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m.  - 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  5295.  S.  248 
1287.  1418.  1498,  1554,  2034.  2083,  and 
2208,  bills  to  correct  certain  problems 
with  the  social  security  earnings  limi- 
tation as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-216),  eliminating 
the  monthly  earnings  test. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
0:30  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn.  * 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  AdmlnistraUon. 
Department  of  Energy 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act. 

51 10  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  26,  1980 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  need  for  a  central  data  monitoring 
service  in  V.A.  hospitals  for  veterans 
with  surglcaUy  Implanted  pacemakers. 
412  Russell  Building 
10:00  ton. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Diilcsen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  D.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  receive  testimony  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207.  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control;  and 
to  consider  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative business. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  miUtary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
,  Government  Subccmmittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  26.  1980 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  ,       „  ..  « 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee . 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year.  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  28 

9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary  ^  ____      ^^    . 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  iU  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider   reconmiendations   which    it 
wiU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Conservation  and  Solar  Ap- 
plications, all  of  the  DOE. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconrnilt- 

tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  years  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority.  DA 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary construction  of  the  E>OD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  faculties.  S.  759,  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  health  Insur- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ance  or  similar  contracts,  and  8.  1523 
and  H.R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

'nterlor  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Advisory  Conunlttee  on 
Federal  Pay.  Committee  for  Purchase 
Prom  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S.. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

lor  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYl 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencie?  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee   

To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might  consider  which  would  affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


6829 


MAT  6 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAT  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommitr 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  IS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional ParkjService. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  14 

10:00.a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  IS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

TransporUtion  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT18 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee   

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Houring  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 

AgfllfifT 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


6830 


9:00  a.in. 
•Veterans' 
To  resum » 
emmen 
veteranj 
the  use 
disabled 


Affairs 
hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
s  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
in  readjusting  to  society,  and 

of  excepted  appointments  for 

veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 


MAY  22 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and 
ChUd  and 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight 
issues  affecting 


H  uman  Resources 

I  uman  Development  Subcom- 


hearings  to  examine 
_  Infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defecU. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans 
To  hold 
to  esUblsh 


he  irings 


MR 


980 


MAT  31 
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for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 


March  26,  1980 


JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 

^?i« '^/"^k"'? ^^  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 


MAY  29 

fairs 


on  proposed  legislation 
a  cost-of-living  increase 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1928,  proposed 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act,  and  S.  1929,  proposed  Privacy  of 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  pollU- 
cai.  military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL2 
10:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  ArU,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  title  n.  proposed 
Youth  Education  and  Training  Act,  of 
S.  2385.  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  title  II,  pro- 
posed  Youth  Education  and  Training 
Act.  of  S.  2385,  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


1  3 


2  6 
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Congressional  Uecord 

"^'jEi^Sr        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  96^^ CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Thursday,  March  27, 1980 


(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  grant 
us  wisdom  and  grant  us  courage  for  the 
living  of  these  days.  Free  us  from  a  way 
that  makes  us  rich  in  things  and  poor  in 
soul.  Show  us  more  clearly  how  to  be 
stewards  of  the  bounty  and  the  power 
with  which  Thou  hast  endowed  this  Na- 
tion. May  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
visible  be  guided  and  upheld  by  the  un- 
seen and  the  eternal.  Shape  our  lives  for 
citizenship  in  Thy  higher  kingdom,  the 
law  of  which  is  love.  Bind  us  together 
in  a  common  national  purpose,  praying 
for  one  another,  bearing  one  another's 
burdens,  helping  one  another  at  work  so 
that  we  may  come  to  evening  undefeated 
by  temptation,  with  work  well  done  and 
at  peace  with  our  fellow-men  and  at 
peace  with  Thee.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  27,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
LEADERSHIP 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  yields  his  time 
to  the  minority  leader. 


The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PERILS  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
I  will  begin  a  series  of  statements  on  the 
current  state  of  the  American  econ- 
omy— how  it  got  this  way,  its  impact  on 
the  lives  of  the  American  people,  and 
what  we  must  do  to  restore  our  economic 
health  and  strength. 

As  a  preface  to  that  discussion,  I  wish 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  today  the 
very  perceptive  and  enlightening  recent 
testimony  of  one  of  America's  premier 
economists.  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

His  statement  is  aptly  entitled  "The 
Perils  of  Inflation,"  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  careful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Bums'  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Perils  op  Inflation 

The  Inflation  we  are  faced  with  today  has 
brought  our  country  to  a  point  of  economic 
crisis  unmatched  in  its  dangers  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  facts 
about  recent  price  movements.  Inflation  is 
clearly  accelerating.  During  the  eleven  years 
ending  in  1978  the  consumer  price  index, 
doubled,  which  Implies  an  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  6.5  percent.  In  1979  the 
index  rose  by  more  than  13  percent — a  pace 
that  would  lead  to  another  doubling  in  Just 
5 '/a  years.  So  far  this  year  the  price  level  has 
been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  18 
percent.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  crisis  created  by  our  raging  inflation 
obviously  differs  from  that  of  the  19308.  We 
are  not  surrounded  by  the  misery  of  body 
and  spirit  that  arises  out  of  widespread, 
long-continued  unemployment  and  low  in- 
comes. The  grinding  poverty  so  common  in 


the  1930's  has  virtually  vanished.  Indeed,  as 
a  people,  we  have  never  been  so  blessed  with 
material  wealth  and  comforts,  nor  so  well 
protected  against  the  risks  of  unemployment 
and  disability.  For  these  reasons  many  econ- 
omists have  tended  to  underestimate  the 
gravity  of  our  inflation  problem. 

The  Instincts  of  the  public  have  been 
sounder:  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
current  Inflation  the  public  has  been 
troubled  by  ite  progress. 

The  consequences  of  rapid  Inflation  can 
be  devastating  for  the  individual  famUy. 
Erosion  of  the  buying  power  of  bank  de- 
posits, savings  bonds,  insurance  policies,  and 
private  pensions  frustrates  all  past  efforts 
of  working  men  and  women  to  provide  for 
expected  needs  of  their  famUles.  On  the 
other  hand,  inflation  benefits  Individuals 
who  had  piled  up  debts  to  purchase  a  home 
or  other  durables  that  are  going  up  In  price. 
Inflation  thus  acts  like  a  giant  lottery,  with 
the  distribution  of  outcomes  both  arbitrary 
and  perverse:  prudence  is  penalized.  Im- 
providence Is  rewarded. 

People  need  to  plan  ahead.  They  need  to 
provide  for  their  retirement,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  for  the  many  contin- 
gencies of  life — all  of  which  require  saving. 
But  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of  rapid 
increases  In  prices,  what  are  they  to  do? 
Individuals  of  substantial  means  can  try  to 
protect  their  accumulated  savings  by  In- 
vesting in  real  estate,  precious  metals,  works 
of  art,  or  other  so-called  Inflation  hedges: 
but  when  many  try  to  do  that,  prices  soar 
and  ftirther  Investments  become  risky  gam- 
bles. People  of  modest  means  generally  save 
through  bank  deposits  or  government  bonds; 
for  them  the  certainty  that  what  they  put 
by  will  rapidly  erode  in  value  becomes  a 
cause  of  despair.  Persistent,  rapid  inflation 
creates  deep  feelings  of  anxiety.  It  weakens 
the  economic  security  that  Congress  soiight 
to  buUd  In  OMT  nation  through  massive  so- 
cial legislation. 

Inflation  leads  to  anxiety  not  only  as 
individuals  contemplate  the  erosion  of  past 
savings  but  also  as  they  view  their  current 
incomes  and  expenditures.  When  the  general 
price  level  Is  stable,  the  structure  of  prices 
and  wages  has  a  good  deal  of  Inertia,  and 
that  Is  highly  valuable  to  a  society:  people 
then  know  where  they  stand  and  what  tbelr 
practical  options  are.  But  In  times  of  Infla- 
tion, prices  and  wages  become  volatUe.  With 
prices  changing  at  frequent  Intervals  and 
by  widely  different  amounts,  and  with  rela- 
tive wages  among  occupations  and  skill  lev- 
els continuaUy  shifting,  peoples  economic 
moorings  are  cut:  they  are  kept  off  balance, 
and  they  live  with  the  continuing  concern 
that  their  incomes  may  fall  behind  in  the 
race  against  prices  or  faU  to  keep  up  with 
the  Incomes  of  others. 

Our  Inflation  has  ominous  consequences 
for  the  longer  run  as  well  as  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  Business  Investment  In  new 
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by  pursuing  objectives  for  the  environment 
and  for  the  health  and  safety  of  our  citizens 
in  needlessly  expensive  ways.  A  great  deal  has 
t>een  said  about  the  third  of  these;  I  will 
concentrate  on  the  first  two. 

Our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  have  been 
biased  toward  stimulus  because  of  the  pres- 
sure on  government  to  keep  unemployment 
low.  This  bias  has  been  evident  throughout 
the  postwar  period;  even  in  the  first  Eisen- 
hower administration,  in  which  I  served,  the 
government  was  inclined  to  respond  with 
greater  alacrity  and  force  to  cigns  of  rising 
unemployment  than  to  signs  of  over-full 
employment.  But  the  bias  tended  to  grow, 
partly  because  rising  incomes  during  the 
1950's  and  early  1960's  were  not  yet  accom- 
panied by  rapid  inflation.  As  people  became 
more  prosperous,  they  also  became  less 
tolerant  of  the  Imperfections  in  our  society; 
and  as  year  of  Uttle  Inflation  succeeded  one 
another,  they  grew  less  concerned  about 
Inflation. 

These  trends  In  public  attitudes  were  con- 
stantly stirred  by  reformist  thought,  and 
they  merged  with  a  tendency  among  policy 
makers  toward  greater  boldness — a  tendency 
that  culminated  In  the  unprecedented  effort 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  to 
accelerate  the  growth  of  an  already  expand- 
ing economy  by  a  massive  cut  in  business 
and  personal  Income  taxes.  This  effort,  the 
major  venture  of  the  so-called  "New  Eco- 
nomics," was  initially  counted  as  a  brilliant 
success.  But  as  otir  economy  was  pressed  to 
tts  limits  by  expansionist  policies,  it  became 
highly  Infiatlon-prone;  and  the  rest  is 
history. 

A  stimulative  bias  has  been  Imparted  to 
fiscal  policy  not  only  by  the  government's 
efforts  to  keep  unemployment  low  but  also 
by  Its  response  to  demands  for  economic  and 
social  reforms — even  when  they  involved 
massive  redistribution  of  incomes.  Since 
World  War  II,  the  government  has  steadily 
expanded  the  social  Insurance  program — 
extending  its  coverage  to  the  bulk  of  the 
population  In  the  1950'8,  adding  disability 
insiirance  In  1957  and  Medicare  in  1966,  and 
repeatedly  Improving  the  benefit  levels  and 
other  terms  of  old  age  and  unemployment 
insurance. 

It  has  sharply  expanded  the  scale  of  assist- 
ance to  the  disadvantaged  among  us,  start- 
ing with  the  Oreat  Society  programs  in  the 
1960's  and  continuing  in  the  1970's.  And  it 
has  become  excessively  responsive  to  de- 
mands from  special  Interest  groups  for  sub- 
sidies, tax  concessions,  or  preferential  credit 
arrangements. 

In  pursuing  these  actions,  far  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  Inflationary 
affects  of  federal  budgets.  Federal  spending 
tends  to  be  more  inflationary  than  private 
spending,  flrst  because  government  is  usually 
less  efficient  than  private  enterprise,  second, 
because  government  has  encumbered  itself 
with  especially  high  labor  costs,  third, 
because  the  Federal  Reserve  System  cannot 
as  a  i»tictlcal  matter  offset  an  upsurge  in 
federal  spending  to  the  same  degree  as  an 
upsurge  in  private  spending. 

Nevertheless,  federal  sriendlng  would  have 
had  relatively  little  stimulative  effect  on  the 
economy  If  it  had  been  accompanied  by  bal- 
ancing Increases  in  tax  revenues  or  if  the 
Increases  in  social  welfare  expenditures  had 
been  offset  by  cuts  In  other  expenditures. 
But  support  for  such  balancing  actions  has 
not  been  stex>ng  enough  to  overcome  the 
presstires  from  the  beneficiaries  of  flscal 
largesse. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  federal  budget 
has  been  more  stimulative  in  recent  times, 
as  It  Is  again  this  year,  ttian  the  public  has 
realized  or  than  the  Congress  itself  has 
intended. 


It  was  because  of  lack  of  control  over  the 
consequences  of  its  separate  budget  deci- 
sions that  Congress  adopted  new  procedures 
in  the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  In  essence,  they 
require  Congress  to  ensure  that  the  detailed 
taxing  and  spending  decisions  conform  with 
its  over -all  fiscal  plan.  While  the  new  pro- 
cedtires  represent  an  important  step  forward, 
Congress  is  having  considerable  difficulty  in 
applying  them. 

The  very  circumstances  that  originally 
called  forth  the  reform  are  still  at  work — 
that  is,  the  constituencies  in  favor  of  tax 
cuts  and  spending  increases  are  better  orga- 
nized and  politically  stronger  than  those 
favoring  spending  cuts. 

The  effects  of  these  pressures  can  be  traced 
In  the  steep  ascent  of  government  outlays 
during  the  1960's  and  1970's.  Federal  expend- 
itures first  exceeded  $100  billion  In  1962, 
but  they  have  escalated  rapidly  since  then. 
The  $aOO  billion  mark  was  crossed  in  1971, 
the  $300  biUlon  mark  in  1975,  the  $400  bil- 
lion mark  in  1977,  and  the  $500  billion  mark 
in  1979. 

Tax  revenues  meanwhile  also  rose  sharply, 
but  they  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
expenditures.  The  result  has  been  a  virtually 
unbroken  string  of  deficits,  extending  from 
1901  to  the  present.  This  acceleration  of 
federal  spending  reflects  the  proliferation 
of  social  programs — more  and  more  spend- 
ing on  Income  security,  veterans'  benefits, 
food  stamps,  education,  manpower  training, 
health  and  medical  care,  community  devel- 
opment, and  so  on.  Even  before  1965  social 
welfare  expenditures  from  all  public  funds 
were  growing  faster  than  our  gross  national 
product.  But  once  the  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grams got  under  way,  such  expenditures 
exploded,  increasing  from  12  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  1966  to  about  20 
percent  at  present. 

Undue  stimulus  through  flscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  tends  to  generate  inflationary 
pressures  by  causing  the  aggregate  demand 
for  goods  and  services  to  rise  above  the  level 
than  can  be  supplied  at  existing  prices.  That 
is  how  the  current  inflation  was  precipitated 
in  the  fatal  year  1965,  when  our  government 
sought  simultaneously  to  flght  a  war  In 
Vietnam  and  to  launch  the  Great  Society  at 
home  while  reducing  tax  rates  instead  of 
raising  them. 

But  even  when  aggregate  demand  is  grow- 
ing at  a  moderate  rate,  inflationary  pres- 
sures may  be  released  by  a  faltering  of  aggre- 
gate supply,  and  this  too  has  happened  in 
our  country.  Since  the  mid- 1960's,  and  par- 
ticularly since  1973,  Improvements  in  pro- 
ductivity— that  is,  output  per  hour  worked — 
have  slowed  sharply  in  the  private  sector. 

La^t  year  productivity  actually  declined. 
Just  as  rising  costs  of  imports  tend  to  make 
us  poorer  as  a  nation,  so  too  does  sluggish 
productivity.  Something  must  then  give;  If 
some  groups  are  able  to  maintain  or  improve 
their  position,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  constrain  the 
explosive  growth  in  our  demands  for  the 
good  things  of  life;  until  we  manage  to  re- 
store the  uptrend  in  productivity,  we  must 
accept  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  American  people 
as  yet  show  sufficient  appreciation  of  this 
somber  fact.  The  many  years  of  rising  real 
Incomes  earlier  in  the  postwar  period  have 
led  the  public  to  expect  continuing  gains, 
and  even  to  demand  them  as  a  right.  When 
prices  are  going  up  rapidly,  workers  feel 
Justlfled  in  insisting  that  their  wages  rise 
still  faster. 

Whether  cr  not  employers  share  this  view, 
they  are  bound  to  be  concerned  about  the 
effects  on  worker  morale  of  insisting  on  » 
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smaller  Increase.  And  when  they  grant  pretty 
much  what  workers  demand,  as  they  often 
do,  they  ordinarily  find  it  necessary  to  raise 
prices  correspondingly. 

Firms  In  this  position  are  often  in  danger 
of  pricing  themselves  cut  of  the  market  and 
having  to  lay  off  workers.  But  if  such  a  pat- 
tern is  widespread,  the  expected  rise  In  un- 
employment may  well  call  forth  fiscal  and 
monetary  poUcies  that  in  effect  validate  the 
wage  and  price  increases. 

Moreover,  businessmen  whose  sales  are 
suffering  because  of  their  pricing  poUcles 
are  likely  to  Join  with  union  officials  \i\  de- 
manding that  the  government  protect  them 
from  "unfair"  competition. 

This  brings  me  to  the  role  of  government 
In  fostering  Infiatlon  by  acting  in  restraint 
of  trade.  In  principle,  most  of  us  recognize 
that  the  whole  nation  profits  from  the 
market  forces  that  reward  the  firms  and  In- 
dustries with  the  lowest  costs  and  prices  and 
that  penalize  those  unable  to  compete  effec- 
tively. Congressmen,  businessmen,  union 
leaders,  editorial  writers,  people  In  all  walks 
of  life  wlU  assert  this  In  principle;  but  In 
practice  many  of  us  take  a  different  view. 

Let  any  vocal  group  be  exposed  to  the 
penalties  of  the  market — an  industry  like 
steel  or  textiles  or  shoes  that  is  pressed  by 
foreign  competition,  a  firm  like  Chrysler 
that  is  suffering  from  mistaken  management 
decisions,  farmers  in  financial  difficulty  be- 
cause they  paid  exorbitant  prices  for  land — 
and  there  is  a  rush  to  Washington  to  demand 
government  protection  or  Eisslstance. 

Many  find  their  demands  granted  by  a 
sympathetic  government.  Usually,  the  bounty 
lavished  on  these  groups  Is  much  smaller 
than  the  costs  simultaneously  Imposed  on 
the  nation  as  a  whole  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  But  in  these  proceedings  the  voice  of 
the  general  public  is  often  hardly  audible 
against  the  clamor  of  the  petitioners. 

The  government's  willingness  to  sacrifice 
the  public  Interest  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
special  Interests  from  the  rigors  of  competi- 
tion is  one  of  the  oldest  chapters  In  our 
economic  history.  Prom  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
19th  century  through  the  labor  and  agricul- 
tural legislation  of  recent  years  the  theme 
is  the  same;  the  differences  lie  only  In  the 
details  of  which  groups  are  given  how  much, 
and  how  large  is  the  resulting  rise  in  prices 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

As  I  and  others  have  testified  many  times 
before  this  and  other  Congressional  commit- 
tees, the  minimum  wage  not  only  increases 
labor  costs  but  contributes  to  the  grave 
problem  of  youth  unemployment;  subsidiz- 
ing farmers  to  cut  back  production  both 
raises  the  cost  and  reduces  the  supply  of 
food;  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  tends  to  raise 
construction  costs  throughout  the  country. 
And  yet  In  1977  Congress  mandated  succes- 
sive Increases  in  the  minimum  wage;  in  1977 
and  1978  it  raised  farm  price  supports  and 
extended  acreage  restrictions:  and  In  1979 
It  rejected  all  efforts  to  narrow  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  keep  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  removing  barriers  to  com- 
petition In  the  funeral  parlor  and  certain 
other  industries.  Evidently,  Congress  will  not 
even  permit  us  to  depart  this  earth  at  a 
competitive  price. 

The  atmosphere  of  politics  as  usual  in  this 
fascinating  city  is  not  confined  to  a  single 
political  party  nor  to  a  single  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. One  listens  with  a  sense  of  dismay 
to  those  candidates  for  President  who  prom- 
ise to  cure  Inflation  by  massive  cuts  in  taxes. 
And  the  Administration's  voluminous  budget 
document  for  flscal  year  1981,  as  is  now 
widely   acknowledged,   gave  only  feeble   lip 


service  to  the  need  for  flscal  restraint;  the 
more  deeply  one  probes  Into  that  document 
the  more  one  grieves  over  Its  failure  to  come 
to  grips  with  our  domestic  crisis. 

Ftor  the  current  flscal  year — 1980 — the  esti- 
mates of  federal  outlays  and  of  the  deficit 
run  sharply  higher  than  the  official  projec- 
tion made  only  three  months  earlier.  Further 
enormous  Increases  in  spending  were  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1981  and  later  years. 
And,  still  sadder  to  relate,  the  budget  docu- 
ment did  not  even  mention  that  existing  law 
literally  requires  a  balanced  budget  In  fiscal 
1981. 

If  the  January  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  reflects  recent  Adminis- 
tration thinking,  as  I  presume  It  does,  It 
makes  equally  discouraging  reading.  The 
thesis  It  advances  that  our  problems  are 
largely  due  to  the  recent  Increases  in  oil 
prices  bespeaks  either  misunderstanding  or 
unwillingness  to  face  reality. 

Other  industrial  countries,  including  some 
that  import  all  rather  than  half  of  their  oil, 
have  experienced  the  same  price  increases 
without  a  corresponding  acceleration  of  In- 
flation. An  Insight  into  the  melancholy 
priorities  of  the  Administration  was  offered 
by  the  announcement  that  the  President 
deferred  the  date  for  achieving  the  legisla- 
tively targeted  rates  for  both  unemployment 
and  inflation:  for  the  former  the  target  rate 
of  4  percent  was  deferred  from  1983  to  1985, 
or  by  two  years,  but  for  the  latter  the  target 
rate  of  3  percent  was  deferred  to  1988,  or  by 
5  years. 

These  documents — the  budget  and  the 
Council's  report — ^plainly  conveyed  to  the 
business  and  financial  community  that  the 
Administration  had  no  effective  program  for 
coping  with  Inflation.  This  message,  together 
with  the  startling  January  increases  in  con- 
sumer and  producer  prices,  brought  on  the 
recent  collapse  in  the  bond  market.  Market 
participants  drew  the  Inference  that  prices 
of  goods  and  services  are  likely  to  rise  much 
faster  than  they  had  thought  earlier:  hence 
the  inflation  premium  built  into  bond  yields 
shot  up  and  bond  prices  dropped  correspond- 
ingly. 

Is  there  much  hope  that  we  can  overcome 
inflation?  The  members  of  this  Committee, 
along  with  other  members  of  Congress,  can 
answer  that  question  better  than  I.  Appar- 
ently, there  was  some  shock  value  in  the 
price  flgures  for  January.  According  to  the 
press,  these  flgures  created  symptoms  of 
panic  In  the  Administration,  and  it  has  been 
rep>orted  that  current  policies  are  being  thor- 
oughly reexamined.  We  will  soon  know 
whether  the  anticipated  revisions  of  budg- 
etary and  other  policies  are  powerful  enough 
to  make  a  real  difference  in  the  situation 
our  coimtry  now  faces. 

I  will  try  In  the  time  remaining  to  sketch 
the  kind  of  program  that  I  think  can  prove 
effective.  Olven  the  momentum  that  Infla- 
tion has  now  gained,  we  should  not  expect 
it  to  end  abruptly.  But  we  can  no  longer 
afford  a  gradualist  policy,  calling  for  the 
application  of  mild  measures  over  a  period 
of  perhaps  flve  to  ten  years,  such  as  still 
appears  to  be  favored  in  m&ny  circles. 

A  gradualist  policy  has  the  ring  of  pru- 
dence and  caution,  but  the  very  caution 
that  inspires  it  is  also  likely  to  lead  to  its 
premature  suspension  or  abandonment  in 
practice.  Economic  life  Is  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  disturbances  and  surprises.  As  has 
happened  in  the  past,  a  business  recession 
or  some  other  untoward  development  can 
readily  overwhelm  and  topple  a  gradualist 
timetable  for  curing  inflation.  In  the  pres- 
ent economic  environment,  gradualist  policies 
offer  little  hope  of  success. 

In  order  to  make  real  headway  in  the 
flght  against  inflation.  It  has  become  essen- 


tial to  rout  Inflationary  psychology — that  Is, 
to  make  people  feel  that  inflation  In  our 
country  can  be,  and  that  before  long  It 
probably  will  be,  brought  under  control. 
Such  a  change  in  national  psychology  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  marginal  adjust- 
ments of  public  policy.  In  view  of  the  strong 
and  widespread  expectation  of  inflation  that 
prevail  at  present,  fairly  drastic  and  con- 
sistently applied  therapy  is  needed  to  turn 
inflationary   psychology   around. 

Lost  autumn,  I  OMUle  fotir  specific  sug- 
gestions that  I  shall  repeat  and  explain 
today.  The  flrst  caUed  for  a  leglalattve  re- 
vision of  the  budget  process  that  would 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  run  deficits 
and  that  would  serve  as  the  initial  step 
toward  a  constitutional  amendment  direct- 
ed to  the  same  end.  My  proposal  would  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  iinless  a  deficit 
were  authorized  by  something  more  than  a 
simple  majority — say,  two-thirds — of  each 
bouse  of  Congress.  Such  a  measure  would 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  Congress 
is  finally  ready  to  take  stem  and  responsible 
action  to  end  the  persistent  budget  deficits 
that  have  nourished  our  Inflation. 

Deficits  can,  of  course,  be  eliminated 
either  by  raising  taxes  or  by  cutting  ex- 
penditures. I  believe  the  national  Interest 
would  now  be  best  served  by  expenditure 
cuts.  Significant  reductions,  however,  are 
't>ecomlng  difficult  to  achieve  because  of 
rapid  growth  of  social  security  and  the 
other  entitlement  programs  that  are  auto- 
matically chained  to  rising  i»lces.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  Congress  to  consider  carefully 
various  proposals  to  weaken  the  tie  be- 
tween the  price  Indexes  and  outlays  under 
these  programs,  Insofar  as  that  can  be  done 
without  injuring  those  truly  in  need.  In 
addition  to  its  beneficial  effect  on  Federal 
spending,  such  a  course  would  strengthen 
the  constituency  opposed  to  inflation,  and 
it  would  also  set  a  constructive  example  for 
the  private  economy. 

My  second  suggestion  called  for  a  com- 
mitment by  Congress  to  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  dismantling  regulations — such  as 
those  imposed  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act — 
that  have  been  Impeding  the  competitive 
process,  and  for  modifying  others — par- 
ticularly those  concerned  with  the  envi- 
ronment, health,  and  safety — that  have  been 
running  up  costs  and  prices  tumeceesarlly. 
As  every  student  of  the  subject  now  recog- 
nizes, the  burdens  Imposed  by  our  farflung 
regulatory  apparatus  have  becMne  enor- 
mous; thoroughgoing  reform  is  long  over- 
due. 

My  third  suggestion  called  for  a  binding 
endorsement  of  restrictive  monetary  policies 
until  the  rate  of  inflation  has  become  sub- 
stantially lower.  I  have  said  little  about 
monetary  policy  today  because  I  believe  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  proceeding  in  the  right 
direction:  the  only  question  is  whether  Con- 
gress and  the  public  will  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  continue  to  do  so.  Prom  my 
service  on  the  Board  I  learned  about  the 
limits  on  the  ability  of  a  central  bank— even 
an  Independent  central  bank  such  as  ours — 
to  com,bat  inflation  In  the  absence  of  strong 
and  steadfast  support  from  the  Congress.  A 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  mak- 
ing a  commitment  to  such  support  would 
permit  the  Federal  Reserve  to  act  forth- 
rlghtly  and  with  vigor. 

My  flnal  suggestion  called  for  legislation 
scheduling  reductions  in  business  taxes  in 
each  of  the  next  five  to  seven  years — the 
reduction  to  l>e  quite  small  in  the  first  two 
years  but  to  become  substantial  In  later 
years.  This  sort  of  tax  legislation  would  not 
run  up  the  budget  deficit  in  this  critical 
year  or  next;  it  would  thus  scrupulously 
avoid  fanning  the  fires  of  Infiatlon.  Its  pas- 
sage would,  however,  release  powerful  forces 
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important  for  Congress  and 
to  xmderstand  that  time 
us;   the  longer  inflation 
more   difficult    It    will    be    to 
by  day  inflationary  expecta- 
more    widespread    and 
embedded.    Once    people    are 
inflation    has    become   the 
life,  they  are  apt  to  spend 
less:    in   other  words,   they 
behavior  In  ways  that  tend 
belief.  But  more  ominously, 
are  entering  Into  longer- 
commitments    with    re- 
rates,  wages,  rents,  or  prices 
disastrous  once  inflation  is 
clock  ticks  on  there  is  steady 
lumber  of  people  who,  despite 
to  the  contrary,  have  be- 
what  will  happen  when  In- 
The  time  available  for  avert- 
climax  to  our  inflation  is 
short. 


ORD  SR  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKE  I.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  the  i  emainder  of  my  time  under 
the  standing  order.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
majority  lea<  er  for  yielding  his  time,  as 
well.  But  in  the  absence  of  requests  or 
any  other  nquirement.  I  am  prepared 
now  to  yield  t  back,  unless  the  majority 
leader  has  so  ne  other  need  in  mind. 

The  ACn  ra  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Cfiair  thanks  the  mlnorl^ 
leader. 

Perhaps  tht  minority  leader  would  like 
to  suggest  th  i  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
let  the  time  ;  im  against  the  two  orders. 

Mr.  BAKE]  I.  Very  weU. 

The  ACTEJG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Until  Hi.  Hattizld  can  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAKE]  1. 1  thank  the  Chair. 

B4r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  th(  time  for  the  quorum  call 
I  am  about  t<  request  be  charged  against 
the  time  allocated  for  leader  time  this 
morning. 

The  ACTtko  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withou ;  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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lives  of  many  people  in  my  home  State, 
the  South,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Bradley  exercised  tremendous  in- 
sight as  he  molded  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times.  He  took  com- 
pUcated  issues  and  brought  sound  rea- 
soning to  them.  He  examined  community 
needs  and  interpreted  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
stability  of  Chattanooga. 

One  way  to  describe  this  journalist  is 
a  man  who  is  eminently  fair.  While  his 
editorial  position  reflected  a  certain 
point-of-view,  he  provided  equal  and  fair 
treatment  in  the  news  columns.  In 
tackling  the  diverse,  tough  issues  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Bradley  used  good  judgment  in 
formulating  the  conclusions  that  he 
reached. 

But  his  achievements  were  not  limited 
to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  He  served  as  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  city  he  loves  and  his  influence 
will  be  felt  for  years  to  come  in  the  many 
civic  endeavors  he  touched. 

A  native  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Bradley 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger  in  1934.  He 
was  with  the  Associated  Press  for  10 
years  before  joining  the  Times  as  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  1947. 

He  was  the  founding  editor  of  the 
Jackson,  Miss.  State-Times  in  1955,  re- 
turning to  the  Chattanooga  Times  after 
one  year.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  after- 
noon Chattanooga  Post,  published  by  the 
Times,  during  its  publication  from  1966 
to  1970.  He  served  as  editor  of  the  Times 
since  1971. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  been  active  in  civic 
a£Fairs  in  Chattanooga  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  National  Conference  of  Edi- 
torial Writers  and  the  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  further  experi- 
ences lie  ahead  for  a  man  like  Norman 
Bradley  who  has  left  his  mark  in  so 
many  areas  of  journalistic  and  civic  serv- 
ice, but  I  am  confident  he  will  find  and 
meet  new  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  order  for 
the  quorum  is  rescinded. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  recognized,  under  the  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Chair  for  this  time. 


LOBBYING  WITH  APPROPRIATED 
MONEYS:  STANDARD  OPERATING 
PROCEDURE  AT  THE  OPPICfE  OF 
SURFACE  MINING 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   the 
OfiQce  of  Surface  Mining  has  been  lobby- 


ing the  Congress  to  defeat  S.  1403,  the 
Surface  Mining  Amendments  of  1979, 
in  apparent  violation  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  1913.  That 
section  prohibits  lobbying  with  appro- 
priated moneys. 

We  all  realize  and  accept  the  fact 
that  the  White  House  and  other  policy 
oflScers  of  the  administration  push  for 
support  of  their  legislative  proposals  and 
lobby  to  defeat  measures  they  find  unac- 
ceptable. Fine.  But  when  agency  bu- 
reaucrats engage  full  time  in  lobbying 
for  the  demise  of  a  measure  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  when  those  Fed- 
eral employees  on  Government  time  mo- 
bilize environmental  and  other  public 
interest  groups  to  campaign  against  that 
bill,  and  when  those  agency  personnel 
actually  "map  out  a  lobbying  strategy 
and  assign  tasks,"  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
clearly  a  misuse  of  Federal  funds. 

Paraphrasing  the  law  which  prohibits 
lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys:  No 
appropriated  money  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  the  Congress, 
such  as  powers  of  the  President,  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  telephone,  letter,  and  so 
forth,  intended  to  influence  in  any  man- 
ner a  Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or 
oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Congress.  The 
law  also  says  that  this  shall  not  prevent 
Federal  employees  from  responding  to 
requests  from  Congress.  Violation  or  at- 
tempted violation  of  the  statute  is  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 
That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  prevalence 
and  scope  of  lobbying  activity  in  the 
OflBce  of  Surface  Mining  are  the  most 
blatant  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

To  investigate  this  suspected  criminal 
misconduct  by  employees  of  the  OSM  I 
requested  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  verify  the  existence  of  several 
documents  and  to  search  for  corrobora- 
tive evidence.  The  GAO  has  provided  ex- 
cellent support  in  the  investigation. 

My  stafif,  working  with  staff  from  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  has  also 
alerted  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
the  presence  of  possible  criminal  mis- 
conduct by  OSM  employees  and  has  sup- 
plied the  FBI  with  several  of  the  docu- 
ments to  which  I  will  refer  today. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  the  debate 
and  Senate  vote  last  year  on  S.  1403. 
That  bill,  still  held  hostage  in  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  passed  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  69-to-26  vote  mar- 
gin. Little  did  anyone  realize,  however, 
the  intense  and  organized  effort  by  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  to  affect  that 
vote  and  to  insure  the  bill  was  success- 
fully bottled  up  on  the  House  side. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  evidence  which  documents  this 
unauthorized  use  of  public  moneys  and 
violates  the  very  essence  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine. 

Senators  may  remember  receiving  a 
letter  from  Ave  environmental  groups 
dated  July  31,  1979,  which  urged  us  "to 
resist  any  consideration  of  S.  1403  on 
the  Senate  floor  *  *  *  and  to  vote  against 
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the  bill."  You  may  have  assumed  that 
letter  was  generated  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  or  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Center  or  NRDC  or  Friends 
of  ttie  Earth  or  the  Sierra  Club.  I  cer- 
tainly thought  the  letter  was  bom  of 
those  groups'  sincere  apprehensions 
about  the  bill. 

But  we  were  misled.  The  letter  was 
drafted  by  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining. 
An  August  1,  1979,  memorandum  from 
the  OSM  Director  of  Legislative  Affairs 
to  the  Director  and  others  states: 

Environmental  groups  have  finally  gotten 
their  act  together  and  have  'sent  a  copy  of 
the  attached  (draft  letter)  to  all  Senate 
Offices  today. 

Calls  have  been  made  to  local  groups  ask- 
ing that  they  express  similar  sentiments  to 
their  Senators. 

A  July  27, 1979,  memorandum  discusses 
the  status  of  S.  1403  prior  to  the  Senate 
vote  and  itemizes  OSM  lobbying  efforts 
and  target  Senators: 

Referring  to  next  steps  in  the  Senate, 
the  memo  states: 

We  need  time  to  organize  outside  lobby- 
ing, to  educate  Senators  and  staffs  on  the 
substance  and  ramifications  of  the  amend- 
ments . . . 

Another  quotation: 

Outside  lobbying.  Local  environmental  and 
farm  groups  are  being  alerted  and  should 
begin  to  contact  Senators  next  week. 

The  document  further  discusses  OSM 
organizing  efforts  to  defeat  S.  1403 
with  the  Environmental  Study  Confer- 
ence and  the  National  CJovernors'  Asso- 
ciation staff. 

OSM  apparently  uses  other  types  of 
coersion  to  punish  their  detractors  and 
reward  their  true  friends.  An  Augiist 
31,  1979  memorandum  directed  to  the 
contracting  officer  from  the  legislative 
affairs  director  recommends  that  cer- 
tain Senators  be  penalized  or  rewarded 
for  their  performance  with  respect  to 
OSM  by  decreasing  or  increasing,  re- 
spectively, the  priority  of  contract 
awards  to  a  particular  State.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Alaska — Stevens  is  important  to  us  .  .  . 
However,  he's  already  voted  against  us  on 
S.  1403.  Due  to  this  and  low  $  figures,  low 
priority. 

Another  example: 

Kentucky — high  priority.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  Ford,  but  he  has  not  been  as  "out 
front"  on  S.  1403  as  he  might  have  been. 

For  New  Mexico,  the  memo  says  me- 
dium to  high  priority: 

While  Domenlcl  has  been  a  driving  force 
behind  S.  1403,  be  is  a  reasonable  politician, 
and  gives  credit  where  it's  due.  We  won't 
change  his  position  on  S.  1403,  and  Schmltt 
is  hopeless  but  it  would  be  good  If  we  could 
find  some  way  to  temper  Domenici's  antip- 
athy and  his  corollary  activity  on  S.  1403. 

Ohio  gets  a  high  priority: 

Metzenbaum  has  been  our  best  friend  on 
S.  1403,  but  is  under  heavy  Industry  pressure 
to  back  off.  He  could  use  some  help. 

Our  Utah  Senators  apparently  do  not 
rate  with  OSM: 

Oam  and  Hatch  are  not  likely  to  be  of 
any  use  to  us  in  any  case  ca  situation.  The 


same  goes  for  Marriott  .  .  .  The  only  payoff 
might  be  with  (Governor)   Matthesoo. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  ttiis  talk  of  con- 
tract payoffs  and  lobbying  activity  failed 
to  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  Senate 
and,  with  the  support  of  20  Governors  of 
coal  producing  States,  S.  1403  passed 
with  ease. 

Apparently  that  easy  win  whipped  up 
lobbying  activity  in  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  to  even  greater  levels.  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  1979,  just  6  days  after  Sen- 
ate passage,  a  memorandimi  to  the  Di- 
rector spelled  out  in  some  detail  a 
"House  strategy  for  S.  1403."  One  of 
four  recommendations  in  that  memo- 
randum was  as  follows : 

Outside  lobbying.  I  am  concerned  at  the 
narrow  base  of  our  support,  and  will  set  up 
a  task  force  to  broaden  it.  I  am  setting  up  a 
group  that  will  bring  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  CEQ,  the  Farmers  Union,  National 
Association  of  Counties,  League  of  Cities, 
and  other  environmental  groups. 

If  you  (the  Director)  agree,  I  will  go  ahead 
and  begin  to  set  meetings  up  .  .  .". 

Three  days  later,  with  the  Director's 
approval,  the  legislative  affairs  director 
met  with  outside  groups  to  organize  the 
House  lobbying  strategy : 

I  met  this  morning  with  representatives  of 
Environmental  Policy  Center.  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  Powder  River 
Resource  Council  to  map  out  a  House  lobby- 
ing strategy  and  assign  tasks. 

Subsequently,  Gus  ^eth  (CEQ)  and  I  met 
with  representatives  of  some  thirty  national 
conservation  groups,  briefed  them  on  the 
provisions  of  S.  1403  and  asked  them  to  get 
mailings  out  to  their  local  affiliates  right 
away. 

Director  Heine  and  Deputy  Director 
Reeves  apparently  approved  fully  of 
these  efforts  because  the  following  week 
on  September  27,  1979,  there  was  a  sec- 
ond meeting,  this  time  with  representa- 
tive from  the  EPA  and  CEQ  also  assist- 
ing. 

On  September  19,  1979,  a  meeting  in- 
volving the  entire  OSM  Directorate,  in- 
cluding Regional  Directors,  discussed  op- 
tions to  defeat  S.  1403  in  the  House.  One 
of  the  options  was  "Regional  Directors 
proceed  to  lobby  the  Governors  of  coal 
producing  States." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  to  give 
examples  of  direct  and  indirect  attempts 
by  the  OSM  to  affect  S.  1403  in  the  House, 
but  I  believe  my  colleagues  get  from  this 
discussion  a  feel  for  the  widespread  na- 
ture of  OSM's  lobbying  activity. 

In  my  opinion,  these  unauthorized  ac- 
tivities represent  a  clear  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral fimds,  and  upon  hearing  from  GAO 
on  their  further  assessment  of  this  lob- 
bying activity,  I  intend  to  press  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  is  too  easy  to  say,  "well,  every  agency 
lobbies  a  little  bit — ^maybe  OSM  got  a  lit- 
tle carried  away,  but  what's  the  harm?" 
Mr.  President,  I  view  this  as  a  serious 
breach  in  the  very  tenets  of  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  bodies.  The 
law  is  clear.  And,  Just  as  clearly,  olScialB 


of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  have 
failed  to  comply  with  that  law. 

The  Energy  Committee  may  pursue 
these  activities  of  questionable  legality  in 
hearings.  Senator  Warner  has  suggested 
oversight  hearings  to  review  other  seri- 
ous problems  at  the  OfBce  of  Surface 
Mining.  At  this  very  moment.  Congress- 
man Stmms  is  pursuing  OSM  lobbying 
activity  in  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  print- 
ing these  documents  in  the  Record  will 
take  up  several  pages,  but  the  evidence 
must  be  included  to  permit  Senators  to 
view  a  portion  of  OSM's  lobbying  activity 
for  themselves.  I  ask  unanimous  c<»isent. 
therefore,  that  my  letter  of  request  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (less  one 
paragraph  of  the  letter)  and  the  06M 
memoranda  and  documents  from  which 
I  quoted  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sematb, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  24,  1980. 
Hon.  EXmes  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Deax  Me.  Staats:  After  reviewing  the  at- 
tached documents,  I  believe  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  possible  luiauthorized  use  of  ap- 
propriated monies  by  employees  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  (OSM).  Contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  "Htle  18  of  the  XJS.  Code,  f  1913. 
employees  of  the  OSM  may  have  misused 
Federal  funds  by  engaging  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  lobbying  efforts  with 
public  interest  groups  to  detrimentally  effect 
legislation  pending  liefore  a  House  commit- 
tee. I  have  also  received  allegations  which 
indicate  that  OSM  employees  permitted  pub- 
lic Interest  group  representatives  to  obtain 
access  to  and  use  of  Government  PTS  tele- 
phones and  computers  for  purposes  of 
lobbying. 

The  enclosed  documents  refer  to  environ- 
mental and  public  Interest  group  lobbying 
organized  by  OSM.  Three  of  the  five  pubUc 
Interest  groups  Identified,  however,  are  not 
registered  lobbyists  with  the  Clerks  of  the 
House  and,  therefore,  are  in  possible  viola- 
tion of  Title  2  of  the  VS.  Code.  {  269. 

I  request  that  you  Immediately  assign  in- 
vestigative staff  to  verify  the  existence  of 
these  and  other  documents  and  evidence 
which  would  be  of  value  in  addressing  alle- 
gations of  unauthorized  use  of  appropriated 
monies.  I  would  appreciate  your  prompt 
action  since  these  allegations  may  become 
public  on  March  27,  1980. 

I  recognize  your  Investigation  may  result 
In  evidence  suggesting  criminal  misconduct. 
Findings  of  this  nature,  of  course,  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Mask  O.  Hatiixld, 
Ranking  Member,  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

U.S.  Depaxtmemt  or  thx  IimsioB, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  1,  1979. 

Memorandum. 

To  Walter  Heine,  Paul  Beeves,  Dick  Ntfllus. 

DlckHaU. 
Prom  Len  Stewart. 

Environmental  groups  have  finally  gotten 
their  act  together  and  have  sent  a  copy  of 
the  attached  to  aU  Senate  Offices  today. 
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En  vironmental  Policy  Center. 
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production  proposal  as  Its  proponents  will 
try  to  characterize  It. 

Outsldo  lobbying.  Local  environmental  and 
farm  groups  are  being  alerted  and  should 
begin  to  contact  Senators  next  we^. 

Information  dissemination.  The  Environ- 
mental Study  Conference  staff  has  been 
briefed  and  Monday's  Weekly  Bulletin  will 
have  a  run-down  on  the  amendments.  ESC 
will  pirepare  a  special  Floor  Brief  on  the  sub- 
ject if  we  can  give  thecn  enough  lead  tUne. 

Interior.  We  have  developed  a  list  of  staff 
Contacts  for  all  Senate  offices.  We  should 
have  an  Information  packet  delivered  to 
them  early  next  week  so  that  foUowup  phone 
calls  can  be  made.  The  packet  need  not  be 
too  detailed,  but  Just  enough  to  raise  the 
issues.  A  short  cover  letter  of  summary  with 
the  Secretary's  letter  to  Jackson  attached 
should  be  sufficient. 

Governors.  The  next  NOA  meeting  isn't 
until  February,  1980,  so,  for  the  time  being, 
NOA  will  continue  Its  position  of  non  sup- 
port for  the  amendments.  Lamm  is  trying  to 
keep  a  low  profile,  and  NOA  staff  feels  that, 
as  States  begin  to  finalize  their  programs  for 
submission.  Rockefeller's  support  will  wane. 

A  decision  on  the  Montana  position  could 
satisfy  Herschler  and  other  Westerners,  fur- 
ther  eroding   Rockefeller's    support. 
House 

Only  a  very  few  Members  have  focussed 
on  the  provisions  of  S.  1403.  Strangely 
enough,  neither  Rockefeller  nor  the  coal 
Industry  has  done  any  work  on  the  House 
side. 

For  this  reason,  a  head-count  of  House 
Interior  Is  neither  feasible  nor  wise  at  this 
point.  Although  Udall  is  committed  to  taking 
as  much  time  as  possible  once  the  Senate 
has  completed  consideration,  he  cannot 
guarantee  at  present  that  he  has  the  votes 
to  work  his  will  in  Conunittee. 

Once  again,  time  here  works  to  our  ad- 
vantage. A  decision  on  the  Montana  petition 
and  submission  of  a  good  number  of  ap- 
provable  State  programs  could  buy  us  enough 
Interior  Committee  votes.  (Kogovsek,  Eck- 
hardt.  Kostmayer,  Murphy,  Williams,  John- 
son, Cheney  for  example.) 

REMAINING  NEEDED  ACTIONS 

1.  Montana  petition.  The  timing  and  scope 
of  a  decision  could  have  a  lot  of  Impact  on 
the  process. 

2.  Response  to  the  Flannery  decision.  As 
long  as  the  June  3  date  remains  fixed,  there 
Is  still  an  arguable  case  to  be  made  for  legis- 
lative action.  A  Departmental  response  or 
proposed  remedial  action  will  help  a  lot. 

3.  Administration    commitment    to   veto? 

AODITIONAI.    CONCERNS 

The  major  fear  I  have  Is  that  additional 
time  will  allow  proponents  to  find  a  veto- 
proof  vehicle  for  S.  1403 — like  the  Past-Track 
or  Mobilization  Board  Legislation,  trying 
to  capitalize  on  the  energy  production  fever 
in  the  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 
Washinffton,  DC,  August  31,  1979. 
Memorandum. 
To:  Dave  Maneval. 
Prom :  Len  Stewart. 

Subject:     Priority     List — Contract     awards 
announcements. 

1.  Alabama — although  the  dollar  amount 
is  relatively  high  the  political  payoff  may 
not  be  great.  Neither  Senator  is  particularly 
Involved  with  legislation  or  annual  appro- 
priations effort. 

At  the  same  time,  Dave  Short  indicates 
that  he  is  having  a  terribly  tough  time  get- 
ting In  to  talk  with  Governor  James  on  the 
serious  problems  he  is  encountering  with 
the  State  regulatory  authority.  We  might  be 


able  to  use  this  announcement  in  some  way 
to  ease  his  access. 

2.  Alaska — Stevens  is  Important  to  us  In 
his  dual  role  of  member  of  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  Ranking  Member  of  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  However,  he's 
already  voted  against  us  on  S.  1403.  Due  to 
this  and  low  |  figure,  Uno  priority. 

3.  Arizona — low  priority. 

4.  California — low  priority.  Cranston  will 
be  with  us;  Hayakawa  wont  be  Influenced 
or  care.  The  Bay  area  (Berkley)  House  dele- 
gation— Phil  Burton  and  George  Brown — are 
on  the  House  Committee,  but  will  support 
us  In  all  cases. 

5.  Colorado — Hart  doesn't  ordinarily  par- 
ticipate in  grant  awards/announcements. 
But.  this  grant  is  fairly  large,  CSM  Is  a  very 
popular  school,  and  Hart  Is  about  to  gear  for 
reelection.  Hart  is  among  our  staunchest 
supporters;  Armstrong  will  likely  vote 
against  us  in  the  Senate  If  Golden  Is  in 
Representative  Johnson's  district  (111 
check),  Johnson  is  on  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  is  not  necessarily  a  foe.  A  personal 
touch  on  this  grant  could  be  useful.  The 
really  Important  Coloradan  to  us  in  Govern- 
nor  Lamm,  who  has  been  really  heroic  to 
date  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  Rockefeller  and 
his  amendment. 

Medium  priority: 

Idaho — low  priority.  We  already  have  split 
the  Senate  delegation  on  S.  1403,  and 
McClure  won't  appreciate  (esk.  The  House 
delegation  is  hopeless. 

Illinois — high  priority.  Good  $'8;  very  high 
citizen  Interest  In  coal  mining  in  southern 
part  of  the  State.  We  won't  have  a  problem 
with  Stevenson  in  the  Senate,  but  Percy,  who 
was  a  good  ally  during  original  considera- 
tion P.L.  96-87  had  the  reelection  scare  of 
his  life  in  78,  is  weak  in  down-state  areas, 
and  could  be  a  problem  on  S.  1403 — we 
already  see  erosion  among  "moderate"  Re- 
publicans. Imhoff  anticipates  that  Governor 
Thompson  is  having  a  problem  ascertaining 
whether  his  political  bread  is  buttered  by  the 
coal  Industry  or  the  environmental/agricul- 
tural interests,  and  that  Thompson's  posture 
on  strlp-mlnlng  will  be  made  on  pure 
politics. 

8.  Kentucky— high  priority.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  Ford,  but  he  has  not  been  as 
"out  front"  on  S.  1403  as  he  might  have  been 
on  the  Ford-Hatfield  package— the  Senate 
Committee  reported  S.  1403.  We  need  not 
lose  Huddleston. 

9.  Massachusetts — low  priority,  low  $'s. 
MIT  Is  (I  think)  in  Speaker  CNelU's  dls- 
trlc,  but  O'Neill  will  do  whatever  Udall  asks 
when  the  time  comes. 

10.  Minnesota — the  only  possible  plus 
is  that  Vento  is  on  the  House  Interior. 

11.  Mississippi — low  priority. 

12.  Missouri — we  are  currently  experienc- 
ing problems  with  Danforth  and  Eagleton 
over  a  show-cause  action.  However,  I  think 
we  can  and  are  dealing  with  this  on  the 
merits,  and  958K  won't  help  us  soften  up 
either  Senator.  Low  priority. 

13.  Montana — high  priority.  Baucus  places 
a  lot  of  importance  on  grants.  Melcher  Is 
a  good  friend,  and  Judge,  a  powerful  force 
within  NOA.  We  need  to  keep  being  visible 
In  a  positive  way  in  Montana.  Both  Pat 
Williams  and  Ron  Marlenee  are  on  House 
Interior. 

14.  New  Mexico — medium  to  high  priority. 
It  would  be  good  generally,  to  have  a  few 
newspaper  stories  on  a  positive,  federal, 
coal-related  action  in  New  Mexico  for  a 
change.  While  Domenici  has  been  a  driv- 
ing force  behind  S.  1403,  he  is  a  reasonable 
politician,  and  gives  credit  where  It's  due. 
We  won't  change  his  position  on  S.  1403,  and 
Schmltt  is  hopeless,  but  It  would  be  good 
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If  we  could  find  some  way  to  temper  Do- 
menlcl's  antipathy  and  his  corollary  activity 
on  S.  1403. 

Both  Runnels  and  Lujan  are  active  on 
coal  on  House. 

16.  Ohio — ^high  priority,  sizeable  award. 
Metzenbaum  has  been  our  best  friend  on 
S.  1403,  but  is  under  heavy  Industry  pressure 
to  back  off.  He  could  use  some  help.  Glenn  Is 
no  problem,  but  is  of  no  real  assistance. 

16.  Oklahoma — low  funds,  low  priority. 
Oklahoma  delegation  is  not  inclined  to  be 
particularly  friendly. 

17.  Pennsylvania — ^hlgh  priority.  Heinz  Is 
mercurial  as  Is  Schwelker.  They  were  both 
moderately  supportive  throughout  original 
Senate  consideration,  but  both  are  voting 
much  more  conservatively  these  days  on 
Issues  of  parochial  concern. 

18.  Texas — low  priority. 

19.  Utah — Garn  and  Hatch  arc  not  likely 
to  be  of  any  use  to  us  in  any  case  or 
situation.  The  sarnv  goes  for  Marriott  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  The  only  payoff 
might  be  with  Mattheson. 

20.  West  Virginia — low  dollars,  therefore 
low  priority. 

21.  Wyoming — Herschler  and  Wallop 
want  to  get  along  with  us  and  Wallop  was 
a  real  help  on  S.  1403.  I  am  very  uncertain 
about  Simpson,  and  I  would  rate  this  one  a 
high  priority.  Unfortunately,  this  is  such  a 
small  amount  of  money. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,  1979. 
Memorandtim. 

To:  Walter  Heine/Paul  Reeves. 
From:  Len  Stewart. 
Subject:  House  Strategy,  S.  1403. 
general  environment 
During  the  Senate  debate,  we  were  vic- 
timized generally  on  two  counts.  First,  we 
were  subject  to  claims  that  we  are  Inflexible, 
unffiir.  and  unresponsive  in  our  dealing  with 
industry.  States,  and  the  Congress.  Second, 
we  were  scored  specifically  by  a  Library  of 
Congress  report  on  the  excesses  of  our  regu- 
lations by  the  conclusions  of  the  Consol  re- 
port, and  by  charges  that  our  State  window 
Is  a  myth.  The  first  category  of  ccxnplalnts  is 
largely  perceptual,  the  second  factual.  How- 
over,  as  we  will  find  as  true  in  the  House  as 
'  we  did  in  the  Senate,  factual  rea,llty  and 
perceived  reality  are  interchangeable  on  the 
Hill  (few,  if  any,  will  have  read  either  the 
Act  or  the  regulations  when  the  time  comes 
to  make  decisions).  We,  therefore,  must  go 
on  the  offensive  in  the  House  on  both  fronts. 

SPECIFIC    environment 

Udall  will  say  publicly  that  he  continues 
to  oppose  the  bill  and  sees  no  immediate 
need  for  legislation  of  any  kind  at  present. 

However,  privately,  he  doesn't  think  he  can 
ignore  pressure  to  move  the  bill  as  it  begins 
to  mount,  and  anticipates  hearings  as  soon 
as  the  Committee  calendar  is  free  of  coal 
slurry  and  NBC  legislation — mid  to  late 
October.  I  have  previously  given  you  a  pre- 
liminary  headcount,.  but  this  will  begin  to 
change  as  lobbying  focuses  on  the  Commit- 
tee Members. 

necessary  next  steps 

To  a  great  degree,  the  House  Committee  is 
as  uneducated  as  the  Senate  was  on  what 
our  regulations  provide,  how  they  compare 
with  the  Act,  what  procedures  States  en- 
counter In  attemotlng  to  win  program  ap- 
proval, and  generally  why  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  our  regulations 
provide  what  they  do.  In  sum,  they  know 
little  or  nothing  about  coal  mining — the 
economics,  procedures,  and  environmental 
impacts;  they  have  about  the  same  level  of 
understanding  of  P.L.  96-87,  and  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  S.  1403  really  does. 

In  order  to  understand  the  arguments 
against  S.   1403  therefore,   House  Members 


will  have  to  be  broadly  educated  on  tbe  big 
picture  of  mining,  environmental  require- 
ments under  P.L.  96-87,  and  the  whole  State 
program  approval  process. 

So  much  for  the  factual  needs.  On  tbe  per- 
ceptual side,  I  find  that  no  one  on  the  Hill 
knows  who  we  are,  and  this  mitigates  against 
us  to  a  very  great  degree.  Additionally,  our 
"constituency"  is  perceived  to  be  narrow 
focus  and  Washington,  D.C.  oriented. 

It  Is  therefore  important  that  we  begin  to : 

1.  Meet  with  individual  Members.  In  these 
meetings  we  should  walk  the  Member 
through  the  particular  coal  situation  In  his 
State  (if  any) ;  outline  the  general  State  sub- 
mission and  approval  process;  brief  him  on 
the  current  status  of  his  State  program  (If 
any),  including  any  particular  problems, 
and  mentioning  significant  enforcement  ac- 
tions; explain  the  State  window  concept 
and  the  other  variance  allowances  in  the 
program;  give  simple  examples  of  bow  the 
State  window  and  variance  procedure  applies 
in  his  State;  describe  with  examples  why  the 
regulations  are  more  detailed  than  tbe  Act; 
and  explain  the  impact  of  S.  1403. 

Attached  is  an  initial  proposed  list  of  who 
needs  to  be  seen,  and  a  suggested  outline  of 
how  to  coordinate  the  Information  for  tbe 
meetings. 

2.  Develop  an  internal,  DOI  task  force  to 
augment  and  support  our  Hill  activities. 
This  should  include  Bob  Uram,  someone 
from  Guy  Martin's  operation,  Gary  Catron, 
among  others.  Conceivably,  members  of  this 
group  could  follow  up  our  meetings  and  elab- 
orate, for  instance,  on  what  the  Ford-Hat- 
field amendments  mean  in  terms  of  the  Coal 
Management  Program.  Bob  Uram  Is  now 
working  up  a  list  of  specific  variance  allow- 
ances in  the  regulations  and  examples  for 
each. 

3.  Outside  lobbying.  I  am  concerned  at  the 
narrow  base  of  our  support,  and  will  set 
up  a  task  force  to  broaden  it.  I  am  setting 
up  a  group  that  will  bring  in  The  League 
of  Women  Voters,  CEQ,  the  Farmers  Union, 
National  Association  of  Counties,  League  of 
Cities,  and  other  environmental  groups.  The 
point  here  Is  that  we  are  going  to  need  local 
officials  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  knocking  on 
doors  and  telling  what  the  "Rockefeller" 
amendment  means  for  the  protection  of 
prime  farmland;  local  sportsmen  and  fish- 
ermen talking  to  their  congressmen  about 
the  potential  impacts  on  game  and  fish,  etc. 

4.  Press  strategy.  I  have  no  thoughts  on 
this  except  to  seize  events — such  as  the  Im- 
pending Federal  lands  rulemaking  and  the 
State  window  elaboration — to  hold  press 
briefings  for  all  the  reporters  who  write  for 
coal  State  papers. 

If  you  agree,  I  will  go  ahead  and  begin  to 
set  meetings  up,  on  a  prioritized  basis,  begin- 
ning as  soon  as  possible.  For  each.  I  will  prer 
oare  a  short  background  on  the  Member,  a 
list  of  District-specific  or  State-specific  Is- 
sues, and  status  of  the  State  program  and 
significant  enforcement  problems. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  20, 1979. 
Memorandum . 

To :  Walter  Heine,  Paul  Beeves. 
From :  Len  Stewart. 

Subject:      Briefing     Interest      Groups     on 
S.  1403— FTI. 

I  met  this  morning  with  representatives  of 
Environmental  Policy  Center  (EPC),  Nat- 
ural Wildlife  Federation  (NWF),  League  of 
Women  Voters  (LWV) ,  National  Farmers 
Union  (NFU) .  and  Powder  Blver  Baxln  Re- 
source Council  to  man  out  a  House  lobbying 
strategy  ani  assign  tasks. 

Bob  MuUins  (NFU)  felt  he  could  enlist 
labor  support  and  will  meet  early  next 
week  with  Doug  Fraser  (UAW)  and  William 
Winpislnger  (Machinists) .  Tbe  most  we  can 
probably  expect  is  to  get  labor  signatures 
on  a  letter  of  opposition  to  S.  1403  for  dis- 


tribution to  tbe  House.  However,  even  this 
gesture  could  help  foster  a  perception  of 
broader  based  support,  especially  when  CM&- 
blned  with  farm  support. 

Mulllns  will  actlvlate  State  NFU  chairmen, 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  Impact  with  West- 
em  Members  and  Governors.  Mulllns  will 
also  bring  them  to  Washington  when  appro- 
priate. 

League  of  Women  Voters  will  likewise  ac- 
tivate local  and  State  chapters,  and  will  be 
able  to  provide  local  representatives  from 
key  districts  for  work  here. 

Additionally,  these  groups  will  begin  to 
solicit  the  interest  and  help  from  local 
elected  officials  in  key  districts  (primarily 
Midwest  and  West)  on  the  subject. 

This  group  will  meet  again  next  week 
to  assign  new  tasks. 

Subsequently,  Gus  Speth  (CEQ)  and  I 
met  with  representatives  of  some  thirty 
national  conservation  groups,  briefed  them 
on  the  provisions  of  S.  1403  and  asked  tbem 
to  get  mailings  out  to  their  local  affiliates 
right  away. 

Gus  also  volunteered  to  give  Stu  Elsen- 
Stat  a  call  to  try  to  get  a  White  House  posi- 
tion on  the  veto  question. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Intzuok, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  28. 1979. 
Memorandum. 
To:  Walter  Heine,  Paul  Beeves,  Mike  Sullivan, 

Gary  Catron,  Bob  Utam. 
From :  Len  Stewart. 

Subject:    Meeting   with    Interest   Otxmps — 
FTI. 

I  had  a  second  meeting  yesterday  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, National  Farmers  Union,  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Also  In  attendance  were 
Kathy  Fletcher,  Chuck  Warren  (BPA),  sad 
Carolyn  Isber  (CEQ) . 

It  was  confirmed  that  Bahall  Is  beginning 
to  contact  coal  State  Members,  both  on  and 
off  the  House  Interior  Committee  (sample 
letter  to  Bob  Carr  attached)  and  has  re- 
portedly gotten  26  signatures  on  a  letter  to 
Udall  requesting  speedy  consideration  of 
S.  1403  (or  H.B.  4728).  The  number  of  sig- 
natures Is  somewhat  In  question,  since  Rahall 
is  cornering  Members  on  the  Floor  who  have 
not  been  briefed  by  staff  on  UdaU's  opposi- 
tion. Several  Members  have  had  second 
thoughts  upon  returning  to  their  oflices — 
Florio  and  Patterson  for  example. 

Interest  group  representatives  spent 
(wasted)  an  Inordlnant  amount  of  time 
quarrelling  over  language  In  a  proposed  Joint 
letter  of  criticism  to  Senator  Kennedy. 

When  the  discussion  finally  turned  pros- 
pective. Interest  group  representatives  lev- 
elled a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  the  Depart- 
ment and  White  House  for  not  having  made 
a  public  statement  of  renewed  opposition  to 
S.  1403 — they  claimed  this  was  hampering 
their  lobbying  efforts  on  the  House  side. 

To  a  certain  extent.  I  agree  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  issue  and  our  opooeitlon  has  not 
been  raised  publicly  in  the  House  side,  Bahall 
is  better  able  to  get  unwlttlne  signatures  on 
his  letter.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  putting 
together  a  short  re-statement  of  opposition 
for  House-side  distribution?  Perhaps  the  best 
format  would  be  a  letter  to  Udall.  Udall  and 
Selbwllng  may  put  out  their  own  "Dear  Col- 
league" In  an  attempt  to  counteract  Bahall. 

Finally.  Kathy  Fletcher  acknowledged  that 
a  White  House  sienal  would  be  helpful,  and 
will  talk  with  Elsenstat  about  It. 

Plans  for  Director  Heine  to  meet  wltti  coal 
State  Members  were  well  received. 

Attachment. 

S.  1403:  Possible  Stiiategt  Oriom  for  the 

OvncE  OF  Swkcs  Mnmra 

Following  Is  an  outline  of  soarfble  actions. 

Inspired   by   the   meeting   between   Waltar 

Heine.  Paul  Beeves.  Regional  Dtreetors  and 
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on  September   19,   1979, 
1403   In   the  House  of  Bepre- 


the  permanent  program  regu- 

jly    and    rewrite.    This    option 

upon  the  assumption  that  the 

>vercome  the  deep-seated  antip- 

of  Surfacing  Mining   (OSM) 

generated  among  the  States 

ry  is  to  sacrifice  the  rcgula- 

I  irlmary  source  of  Irritation,  thus 

-^idence    of    OSM's    good-faith 

adopting   a   more   cooperative 

_d  the  States.  The  option  falls 

account  the  fact  that  each  has 

with  the  regulations  (aside 

complaints  about  the  State 

1  and  the  unrealistic  time 

w^uld  severely  disrupt  the  process 

1  approval  by  denying  the 

to  the  regulations  as  guide- 

Ikely,   it  would   be  even   more 

Its  effect  than  the  Rockefeller 

portion    of   S.    1403.    In    short, 

a  classic  case  of  throwing  the 

the  bathwater. 

Rockefeller    by    agreeing    to 
of  performance  stand- 
Assumption  here  is  that  the 
Ckjvemor   Rockefeller   would 
for     withdrawing     his 
n  S.  1403  would  b«  the  Secre- 
te modify  those  perform- 
whlch     are     particularly 
A|  ipalachian  steep-slope  operators 
'-|;  liability:    hydrologlc  requlre- 
iinsultable  provisions).  Another 
that  the  Secretary  can  effec- 
the  process  of  amending  the 
evidence    to    the    contrary    as 
ill-fated    agreement    he    con- 
Jackson.  Udall,  Hatfield,  Byrd 
liittlng  S.  1403  to  deadlines  and 
lands    Issue.    Any   such    effort 
alienate    Udall    and    the 
permanently.  They  could 
it  as  a  sellout  or  (at  best) 
desperation. 

western  governors  from  the 
by  promulgating  or  publlsh- 
changes  in  the  regulations 
rhls  option  assumes  the  process 
S  icretarlal   approval  for  change 
■  *  ions  can  move  rapidly  enough 
ihree  weeks)   to  affect  the  vote 
It  assumes  that  CJov.  Herschler, 
leader  of  the   western 
would  be  satisfied  with  the 
Federal  lands  program  regu- 
ed   by   the  Secretary   during 
ct^deratlon  of  S.  1403.  Neither 
likely   to    be    well-founded, 
^al  procedure  at  the  Depart- 
In  terior  is  cumbersome,  and 
response  to  the  proposal 
Although  it  is  clear  that 
be  offered  something  tangible 
be  persuaded  to  retire  from 
may  be  too  little  and  too  late. 
B  Kkefeller  by  agreeing  to  amend 

'"'■ flexibility  for  State  pro- 

( State    window).    This 

that  Oov.  Rockefeller's  legis- 

llmlted  to  the  State  window- 

»ue   (all  parties  are  agreed  on 

extending  deadlnes  for   State 

Ittal  and  approval).  However, 

to  be  no  assurance,  based  on 

regional  levels,  that  this  offer 

the  Oovemor.  He  has  achieved 

7  In  the  Senate  by  the  26-20 

1403  and  can  now  reasonably 

e  momentum  of  the  vote  will 

through  the  House.  If  a  Presl- 

■^re  an  absolute  certainty,  this 

have   more  appeal.   UnfMtu- 

any  siPnal   from  the  White 

unqualified   commitment   to 

Oov.  Rockefeller  can  always 

"  will  b«ck  off  in  a  pinch. 


Mere 


5.  Pr<^>ose  direct  negotiations  between  the 
Secretary  and  Rockefeller  and  Herschler. 
Assumption  here  is  that  the  problem  of  de- 
termining the  bottom-line  position  of  the 
two  key  governors  is  insoluble  as  long  as 
discussions  are  carried  on  at  a  lower  admin- 
istrative level.  Until  their  positions  are 
known,  any  attempt  to  spUt  up  the  coalition 
of  governors  supporting  S.  1403  is  unlikely 
to  succeed.  Intense  State  lobbying  in  support 
of  the  bill  must  be  expected  In  that  case. 
Sh(»t  of  White  House  involvement.  Secretary 
Andriis  is  the  official  In  the  AdministraOon 
most  likely  to  have  the  needed  authority  and 
prestige  for  opening  meaningful  negotiations 
with  the  governors.  The  aim  would  be  to  dis- 
cover whether  changes  in  the  regulations  or 
the  Act  in  line  with  Options  3  and  4.  would 
meet  the  basic  requirements  of  either  or 
both  governors,  and  if  so,  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  support  or  initiate  such  changes. 

6.  Propose  an  Informal  discussion  between 
Andrus,  Udall,  Symms  (?),  Rockefeller  and 
Herschler.  This  option  assumes  that  none  of 
the  participants  wants  to  gut  the  Act  or  to 
seriously  Jeopardize  its  Implementation.  It 
assumes  a  consensus  that  the  Rockefeller 
amendment  does  address  a  genuine  problem 
concerning  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  States  in  the  validity  of  OSM's  State 
window  conc^t.  It  assumes  that  any  agree- 
ment would  not  meet  the  same  fate  as  did 
the  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Senate  leadership  and  Udall.  It  assumes  Udall 
would  be  amenable  to  amendments  In  the 
Act  responsive  to  Rockefeller's  requirements. 
None  of  these  assumptions  are  particularly 
well-founded.  Much  would  depend  on  the 
credibility  of  Udall's  stated  threat  to  bottle 
up  the  bill  in  committee. 

7.  Rely  on  Udall  to  bottle  up  the  bill  in 
committee  or  subcommittee.  Assumption 
here  Is  that  Udall  has  the  votes  In  the  House 
Interior  Committee  to  block  further  action 
on  the  bill.  Such  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  A  massive  lobbying  effort  by  environ- 
mentalists and  consxuner  groups  who  orig- 
inally supported  the  Act  might  make  the 
difference,  but  it  is  unlikely.  Given  their 
present  state  of  disarray,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Senate  debacle,  the  coalition  of  anti- 
S.  1403  forces  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
to  exert  much  of  an  Impact.  If  Udall  holds 
extensive  hearings,  their  testimony  could 
provide  a  strong  record,  such  as  was  missing 
in  the  Senate  debate.  The  general  feelings  of 
hostility  toward  the  Administration  on  other 
environmental  issues  will  probably  sap  much 
of  the  will  to  launch  a  really  effective  cam- 
paign. 

8.  Regional  Directors  proceed  to  lobby  the 
governors  of  coal-producing  States.  It  is  per- 
haps a  reasonable  assumption  that  Regional 
Directors  in  general  enjoy  a  greater  degree 
of  respect  and  rapport  with  governors  than 
does  Washington.  However,  this  option  also 
assumes  that  the  Regional  Directors  would 
be  lobbying  from  a  unified  OSM  negotiating 
posture.  It  U  very  doubtful  if  the  Regional 
Directors  are  in  any  position  to  affect  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  negotiation  on  substan- 
tive issues  surrounding  S.  1403.  Nor  is  it 
clear  that  they  can  clarify  the  true  position 
of  the  governors.  This  option  could  lead  to 
all  kinds  of  confu8lon.# 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intbiiok, 

Washington,  D.C..  Aug.  10. 1979. 
Memorandum. 

To :  Walter  Heine,  Paul  Reeves. 
Prom :  Len  Stewart. 
Subject:  Prognosis,  S.  1403. 

STATt7S 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  adjourned  on 
August  3  without  having  acted  on  S.  1403. 

To  a  great  degree.  Senate  inaction  can  be 
attributed  to  the  last  minute  music  applied 
on  the  Senate  side.  We  should  not  fool  our- 
selves into  believing  that  the  Importance  of 
the  bill  to  its  proponents  has  in  any  way 


diminished.  They  were  straining  at  the  leasli 
in  the  last  several  days.  Attached  (Tab  A) 
are  copies  of  Floor  statements  by  Senators 
Byrd  and  Hatfield. 

On  the  House  side,  Udall  has  Introduced 
at  our  request  H.R.  4728,  a  simple  seven- 
month  extension  bill,  which  he  has  referred 
to  his  own  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the 
Environment.  Due  to  the  recent  Plsnnery 
decision,  and  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
act,  the  bill  has  received  little  attention  to 
date. 

This  situation  will  not  last  much  longer. 
Rep.  Nick  Joe  Rahall,  Chairman  of  the  Coal 
Caucus,  Is  a  member  of  Udall's  Subcommit- 
tee and  has  committed  himself  to  pushing 
the  Ford-Hatfield  package  on  the  House  side. 

OUTLOOK 

Senate 

Had  a  vote  occurred  soon  after  the  Senate 
bin  was  reported  from  Committee,  we  would 
have  lost.  By  having  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Metzenbaum  put  a  "hold"  on  the  bill,  we 
bought  enough  time  to  develop  and  circulate 
the  Secretary's  letter  and  the  Environmental 
Study  Conference  Fact  Sheet  to  all  Senate 
offices   (Tab  B). 

House 

Udall  will  sit  on  H.R.  4728  as  long  as  Is 
possible  to  see  what  the  Senate  does.  Should 
the  Senate  pass  S.  1403  In  its  present  form, 
Udall  will  be  under  increased  pressure  to 
act.  He  can  then  attempt  to  Insist  on  a  series 
of  hearings,  and  I  will  work  with  his  staff 
on  choreographing  them.  One  possible  hear- 
ing could  focus  entirely  on  our  analysis  of 
the  Consol  study.  Mark  Boster  believes  we 
could  put  on  a  very  good  show  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Committee  staff  likes  the  Idea. 

If,  after  hearings,  there  Is  pressure  to  act, 
we  can  count  on  a  firm  9  Subcommittee  vote 
out  of  the  total  24: 

Udall,  Bingham,  Weaver,  Carr.  Markey, 
Kostmayer,  Howard.  Corrada.  and  Eckhardt. 

At  present  against  us  are  likely  to  be: 

Rahall,  Cheney,  Marlenee,  Huckaby,  Mar- 
riott, Lujan,  Symms,  and  Edwards. 

Votes  that  could  go  either  way  are: 

Mathls,  Bereuter,  Austin  Murphy,  Evans, 
Vento,  Sharp,  and  Clausen. 

The  only  potential  Immediate  problem  on 
the  House  side  is  that.  If  Rahall  becomes  im- 
patient with  Udall's  pace,  he  could  attempt 
to  have  the  bill  brought  out  of  Subcommittee 
for  Full  Committee  consideration  through 
the  process  of  a  discharge  petition,  which  re- 
quires a  majority  vote  of  the  Pull  Committee. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Pull  Committee  is 
more  conservative,  has  higher  p>ercentage  of 
Westerners  and  coal  State  Representatives, 
and  is  therefore  harder  for  Udall  to  control 
than  the  Subcommittee.  Committee  staff  in- 
dicates that,  were  discharge  petition  to  be 
brought  up  tomorrow,  chances  of  it  succeed- 
ing would  be  good. 

NECESSARY  NEXT  STEPS 

Generally,  our  visibility  has  not  been  good 
in  the  Congress.  We  need  to  make  more  per- 
sonal contacts  with  both  Members  and  staff, 
on  everything  from  routine  casework  and  pe- 
riodic briefings  on  the  status  of  their  State's 
program  to  advance  consultation  and  notice 
of  OSM  activities  that  affect  them  and  their 
States/districts. 

This  will  help  us  dispell  the  industry /State 
created  mjrth  that  we  are  high-handed,  rigid, 
and  inflexible,  and  will  also  help  us  pick  up 
advance  warning  of  trouble  spots  and  a 
chance  to  counteract  what  each  Member  is 
hearing  from  the  operators  in  his  State. 

As  a  start,  I  have  initiated  a  process 
whereby  someone  In  my  office  will  track  every 
piece  of  casework  from  the  Hill  as  It  moves 
through  OSM  for  either  an  answer  or  a  deci- 
sion, and  will  pick  out  tho«e  where  it  would 
be  either  appropriate  or  politically  valuable 
for  the  answer  to  be  delivered  personally. 

While  this  is  by  no  means  a  definitive  list, 
there  are  a  number  of  speclflc  actions  which 


should  be  initiated  In  the  future  to  turn  the 
legislative  situation  to  our  favor. 

1.  Montana  petition.  As  soon  as  a  decision 
Is  made  to  go  forward,  the  following  should 
be  personally  notified.  In  advance  of  actual 
Record  publication: 

Senator  Wallop.  It  was  the  likelihood  that 
we  would  eventually  move  to  rulemaking 
that  persuaded  him  at  the  last  minute  to 
vote  against  the  Ford-Hatfield  package. 

Senators  Jackson  and  Melcher  as  a 
courtesy. 

Senators  Baucus,  Young,  Burdlck,  Gam, 
Hatch,  and  Simpson  with  the  promise  of  a 
staff  briefing  on  the  details  If  they  are  un- 
familiar with  the  issue. 

Other  Senators  if  the  decision  Is  to  Include 
more  than  the  four  cooperative  agreement 
States. 

Reps.  Williams,  Marriott,  Marlenee,  and 
Cheney,  all  Members  of  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, from  the  affected  States,  and  likely  to 
go  against  us  at  present. 

Other  Western  House  Interior  Committee 
Members  if  the  decision  Is  to  include  more 
than  Just  the  four  cooperative  agreement 
States. 

2.  Virginia  enforcement.  We  should  culti- 
vate Senator  Warner,  who  is  inclined  to  be 
reasonable  on  most  issues.  A  personal  call  to 
him  right  away  to  explain  the  situation  in 
Virginia  and  to  assure  him  that  we  will 
proceed  with  discretion  in  the  field  could  be 
invaluable. 

3.  Tug  Valley.  If  anything  of  interest  was 
noted  during  your  trip,  or  if  OSM  is  prepared 
to  take  any  actions,  it  would  be  food  to  brief 
affected  Members  on  your  trip.  A  good  forum 
for  this  will  be  the  task  force,  which  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky  delegations  on  the  situation.  They 
are  scheduled  to  meet  in  several  weeks,  and 
I  will  work  with  Randolph's  office  on  this. 

4.  State  program  submission.  As  State  pro- 
grams are  submitted,  we  should  meet  with 
the  State's  Congressional  delegation  on  those 
that  look  very  good  to  discuss  what  future 
actions  they  can  anticipate.  Additionally, 
particular  problems  that  may  arise  with  a 
particular  State  program  should  be  raised 
as  they  occur  with  affected  Members  of  that 
State's  delegation. 

The  above  Just  represent  the  start.  I  will 
recommend  additional  actions  as  we  get 
closer  to  Labor  Day. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  17, 1980. 
Memorandum. 

To  Walter  N.  Heine,  Paul  Reeves. 
From  Len  Stewart,  LCS 

Subject  Update — Congressional  activities  of 
interest. 

1.  West  Virginia.  I  may  have  told  you  that 
Dave  Callaghan  followed  up  on  his  commit- 
ment to  Paul  Reeves  last  week  and  called 
Senator  Byrd's  office  to  praise  our  work  with 
him  and  to  outline  the  progress  made  to  date 
and  his  hopes  for  early  resolution  in  the  leg- 
Islatvire  and  submission  of  an  approvable 
program.  Byrd's  staff  was  very  much  im- 
pressed, and  has  contacted  Rahall's  and  Ran- 
dolph's offices  to  pass  the  message  along. 
More  about  Byrd  under  subheading  6  (DOE 
Authorization) . 

2.  Virginia.  We  have  gotten  no  expression 
of  Interest  from  the  Virginia  delegation  over 
the  recent  Williams  decision,  and  I  have  not 
initiated  any  contact.  However,  the  ruling  is 
bound  to  have  some  effect  on  Senator  War- 
ner's plans  for  an  AOC  bill.  His  staff  was  to 
have  drafted  a  bill  to  amend  PL.  95-87  for 
introduction  prior  to  the  Christmas  recess  to 
relax  both  the  AOC  and  hlghwall  elimina- 
tion requirements  of  the  Act.  I  anticipate 
that  they  have  had  some  difficulty  In  figu- 
ring out  how  to,  or  whether  to  bother  re- 
working the  AOC  language,  or  Just  to  add 
a  practicality/economics  test  to  the  hlghwall 
requirement. 


According  to  Warner's  staff,  the  bill  wUl  be 
introduced  next  week.  I,  Gary  Catron,  and  Ed 
Grandis  have  all  asked  for  a  chance  to  meet 
with  Warner  prior  to  Introduction.  Our  re- 
quest have  been  met  with  Interest,  but  have 
been  refused  to  date  supposedly  because  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. We'll  Just  have  to  wait  and  see. 

3.  Energy  Mobilization  Board.  You  may  re- 
call that,  although  the  EMB  legislation  deals 
almost  entirely  with  so-called  Priority  En- 
ergy Projects,  a  Senate  Floor  amendment 
added  language  that  would  establish  a  one- 
year  deadline  for  approving  or  denying  all 
Federal  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  uranium  permits. 
The  EMB  legislation  Is  still  in  conference, 
although  most  major  substantive  differences 
seem  to  have  been  resolved  and  final  resolu- 
tion could  come  next  week.  Early  in  the  con- 
ference process,  I  slii>ped  Stan-Scovllle  a 
memo  outlining  our  potential  problems  with 
the  one-year  deadline  In  Region  V.  Luckily 
enough,  the  subsequent  Administration  posi- 
tion on  the  provision  is  consistent  with  ours. 

It  now  appears  that  Jackson  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Conferees  agree  with  Din- 
gell  and  Udall  that  the  provision  ought  to  be 
dropped  In  its  entirety,  but  the  next  week  to 
10  days  will  tell  for  sure.  We  also  provided 
Udall  with  a  fall-back  position  in  case  It's 
necessary  to  clarify  what  constitutes  a  per- 
mit for  purposes  of  the  time  deadlines.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  fall-back  fix  does  not  take 
care  of  BLM  or  USGS  problems. 

4.  Land  Surveyors.  The  land  surveyors  bad 
their  national  convention  several  months 
ago  and  put  together  a  position  paper  out- 
lining their  problems  with  P.L.  95-87.  They 
have  blstfiketed  the  Congress  with  the  posi- 
tion paper  and  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  law  to  accord  them  equal  status  with 
professional  engineers  for  the  purpose  of 
Section  507  of  the  Act. 

A  clever  stroke  was  to  neglect  to  mention 
anywhere  in  the  position  paper  that  P.L. 
95-87  and  its  relationship  to  land  surveyors 
only  applies  to  coal  mining.  We  have  gotten 
a  large  number  of  Congressional  calls  on 
the  subject  from  Members  from  Hawaii, 
North  Carolina,  California  and  other  equally 
unaffected  States. 

All  of  this  would  be  somewhat  amusing  If 
It  weren't  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  week 
of  the  Session,  a  bill  to  amend  Section  507 
was  introduced  by  Senators  Thurmond  and 
Hollings  (South  Carolina)  for  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  the  hardships  caused  to  the 
land  surveyors  of  South  Carolina  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  business.  Thurmond's  staff  was 
inordinately  embarrassed  when  I  explained 
that  the  issue  related  to  coal  only,  and  I 
don't  expect  them  to  push  very  hard  on  this 
subject  in  the  future.  For  insurance.  I  asked 
the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers  to  initiate  contact  with  Thurmond 
and  Hollings. 

5.  Regulatory  Reform.  Senate  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  completed  mark-up  on 
an  omnibus  Regulatory  Reform  bill  some- 
time late  last  summer,  and  the  resulting 
product  looked  very  much  like  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal — rulemaking  calendar 
and  cost  impact  analysis  requirements 
(much  like  current  E.O.  12044).  The  bill 
was  then  sequentially  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary,  where  it  may  be  marked  up  early 
In  the  next  Session.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  product  emerging  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  look  more  like  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Culver's  own  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility legislation,  which  directs  Agencies  to 
investigate  ways  in  which  to  reduce  paper- 
work, reporting,  and  substantive  regulatory 
requirements  for  small  businesses  where 
practicable. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  none  of  the  possible 
provisions  of  the  final  Judiciary  product  will 
be  terribly  burdensome  to  OSM,  since  we 
are  already  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  E.O.  12044  and.  by  the  time  the  bill 


is  enacted,  we  should  be  substantially 
finished  with  major  rulemaking  (will  that 
day  ever  come?).  However,  the  legislation 
has  a  high  potential  for  explosion  when  It 
reaches  either  the  Senate  or  House  Floor 
for  debate,  since  there  are  some  200  other 
Regulatory  Reform  bills,  many  of  which  ai« 
pretty  draconlan,  floating  around  the  House 
and  Senate,  which  could  conceivably  be 
offered  as  Floor  amendments.  This  will  bear 
watching. 

On  the  House  side,  tlM  Admlalstratton  has 
not  fared  nearly  so  well,  as  Ite  oSl  ««as  se- 
quentially referred  to  3  Committees,  and  the 
one  Regulatory  Reform  idea  that  seems  to  be 
moving  in  the  House  is  a  Sunset  blU.  which 
would  set  up  a  schedule  for  periodic  review 
and/or  termination  of  all  Federal  programs. 

6.  DOE  Authorization /S.  1403.  We  came 
very  close  to  another  attempt  to  pass  S.  1403 
on  the  waning  days  of  the  first  Session. 
In  an  effort  to  get  a  time  agreement  on  the 
DOE  Authorization,  Majority  Leader  Byrd 
circulated  a  list  of  non-germane  anlend- 
ments  he  had  been  requested  to  have  con- 
sidered. S.  1403  was  not  on  the  list,  which 
Indicates  that  Byrd  himself  did  not  feel  any 
particular  pressure  to  act.  However,  the  list 
came  by  mistake  into  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  Committee  minority  staff  who 
Insisted,  supposedly  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Warner  that  S.  1403  be  added.  S.  1403  was 
then  added  to  the  list  as  a  Warner  amend- 
ment, aoid  the  bill  was  scheduled  for  debate 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Session.  Although  the 
bill  was  never  broxight  up  due  to  a  last  min- 
ute glitch  over  the  Fast  Breeder  Reactor,  the 
Interesting  thing  to  this  story  is  that,  re- 
portedly, when  Warner  heard  that  "his"  min- 
ing amendment  had  been  added  to  the  list, 
be  asked  that  It  be  removed,  saying  that  It 
wasn't  really  his  after  all  but  would  support 
the  amendment  If  Senator  Byrd  or  someone 
else  wanted  to  push  it. 

If  Byrd  didn't  want  to  push  it  and  Warner 
didn't  either,  what  is  the  driving  force  be- 
hind S.  1403?  The  answer  Is  In  a  very  critical 
Congressional  Record  Insert  by  Senator  Hat- 
field on  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  which 
Is  attached  for  your  information.  Hatfield 
tries  to  make  the  case  that,  despite  our 
"erratic,  superficial,  and,  at  times,  mislead- 
ing" fiurry  of  new  rulemaking,  there  is  still 
a  strong  need  for  S.  1403,  and  that  to  al- 
low us  to  continue  to  harrass  the  States  and 
the  Industry  spells  doom  for  coal  produc- 
tion. 

Frankly,  I'm  not  even  certain  that  Hat- 
field's heart  Is  really  in  continuing  his  offen- 
sive against  us — I  suspect  that  the  real  push 
Is  coming  from  Energy  Committee  Minority 
Staff.  Our  every  action  is  colored  and  charac- 
terized to  the  Senator  by  Dave  Russell,  and 
staff  is  guarding  Hatfield  from  environmental 
groups  who  have  repeatedly  been  refused  a 
meeting  with  him. 

I  think  someone  has  to  sit  down  with  Hat- 
field personnally  in  the  near  future  and  see 
Just  what  his  problems  really  are.  I  recall 
that  the  Secretary  declined  to  contact  him 
earlier  in  this  drama,  and  that  leaves  you 
and  Chairman  Udall.  I  have  mentioned  this 
to  Scoville  who  is  considering  it.  and  I 
would  like  to  try  to  set  up  a  meeting  between 
you  and  Hatfield  sometime  before  the  end 
of  the  month  if  you  concur. 

7.  Hearings. 

a.  General  Oversight.  Early  Indications  are 
that  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  does  not 
at  present  have  any  plans  for  oversight  hear- 
ings, but  this  could  change  when  Ford  re- 
turns next  week.  I  have  talked  to  Mike  Har- 
vey and  Tom  Laughlln  and  they  agree  with 
the  Importance  of  having  no  hearings  before 
March  3. 

On  the  House,  side,  I  have  lobbied  Scoville 
very  hard  to  postpone  whatever  bearings 
Udall  may  hold  until  after  the  March  3  dead- 
line. I  have  also  asked  constituent  groups  to 
push  him  on  this  subject.  To  date,  AcovUle 
has  not  agreed,  arguing  that  to  hold  beaitng* 
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To:  Director 
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Subject:  Lobbying 
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Ton  are  clearly 
answer   questlcns 
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think  we  have 
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Bruce   Carroll 
Massachusetts 
on  our  behalf, 
votes.  While 
somewhat,   the 
Justify  overlooking 
Uona  In  tbe  Ui<«'est 
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Into    the    new    Committee 

Jurisdiction  over  non-Federal  coal, 

jurisdlct  on  over  Federal  coal  would 

I  buse  Interior.  The  environ- 

>f  coal  production  and  utUl- 

r  imaln  shared  between  House 

H  mse  Science  and  Technology 

V  'here    this    leaves    OSM    and 

s^lll  in  question,  as  the  Com- 

has   not   yet    been    finally 

mirk-up  and  vote  to  report  the 

;onceptual) .    However,    It    is 

bhat    Jurisdiction    over    PX. 

split  between  the  two  Com- 

1  nterior  retaining  sole  Jurls- 

on  y  the  performance  standards 

lan<  s. 

]  las  promised  to  fight  for  us 
Patterson  has  publlcally  dls- 
hlms^lf  from  the  proposal,  Speaker 
ed  the  proposal  and  Din- 
probably  seek  to  make  a  deal  with 
endorse   It  as   well.  This 
major  fight  In  the  Second 


aid 


betting    is    that    Patterson's 

WOE 't  be  able  to  get  to  the  House 

com  Ideratlon   until   late   in   tbe 

although  even  odds  are  being  given 
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Wa$\ini/ttm,  SeptemXter  18, 1979. 


on  S.  1403. 
voice  to  those  who  are  urging 
possible  moment  during 
^eeks  lobbying  in  the  House 


of  OSM  and  its  regulations 

1  the  Senate  debate)  are  rife. 

the  person  most  qualified  to 

which    key    Congressmen 

OSBTs  performance.  I  don't 

much  time. 

it  might  be  well  to  assign 

to  talk  to  members  of  the 

delegation  and  Rep.  Santini 

believe  he  could  gain  us  some 

may  go  against  the  grain 

Issue   is   urgent   enough   to 

some  of  the  xisual  inhibi- 

of  stopping  this  bill. 


ti^ls 


RECOONmON  OP  SENATOR 
WARNER 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflin).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LOBBYING  ACnvrriES  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon  for  his  very  forthright  and 
courageous  manner  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  these  allega- 
tions which  raise  most  serious  questions, 
questions  which  in  my  judgment  must 
be  promptly  examined  by  the  Senate  in 
hearings. 

My  colleague  from  Oregon  has  long 
been  identified  as  a  champion  with  re- 
spect to  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources  in  this  country,  and  I  fully 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  sensitivity 
with  which  he  approaches  this  issue. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  the  past 
day  to  examine  several  internal  docu- 
ments prepared  by  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  concerning  efforts  by 
that  agency  to  educate  and  influence 
Congress  on  legislation  currently  being 
considered — legislation  which  directly 
affects  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining. 
These  documents  are  among  those  which 
Senator  Hatfield  has  just  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

I  have  found  these  documents  to  be 
extremely  disturbing.  They  provide  a 
basis  for  allegations  that  OSM  officials 
have  engaged  In  concerted  activities 
which  come  dangerously  close  to  violat- 
ing— if  they  do  not,  in  fact,  violate — 
section  1913  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  prohibits  lobbying 
with  appropriated  moneys. 

Section  1913  in  essence  states  that  no 
moneys  appropriated  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  manner  to  influence  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or 
otherwise,  any  legislation  or  appropria- 
tion in  Congress. 

Funds  appropriated  by  Congress  must 
not  be  used  to  lobby  Congress  on  pending 
legislation. 

Persons  found  guilty  of  violating  or 
attempting  to  violate  that  section  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  subject  to  fines 
of  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  and 
after  proper  notice  and  hearing  are  sub- 
ject to  removal  from  office  or  employ- 
ment. 

Those  are  serious  penalties — for  a  se- 
rious offense. 

It  appears  from  these  documents  that 
OSM  initiated  and  carefully  orchestrated 
an  intense  campaign  to  block  passage, 
in  the  House,  of  legislation  which  had 
previously  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Moreover,  the  documente  imply  that 
OSM,  in  its  scheme  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  enlisted  the  aid  not  <Mily 
of  other  Government  agencies,  including 
high  administration  officials,  but  also  re- 
cruited private,  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations. These  documents  imply  that 


OSM  strongly  suggested  which  argu- 
ments the  private  organizations  should 
put  forth  to  their  congressional  repre- 
sentatives in  opposition  to  the  legislation, 
and  that  the  agency  provided  printed 
material  for  members  of  those  organiza- 
tions to  send  over  their  own  signatures 
to  their  Representatives  in  (Congress. 

After  S.  1403  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  11,  1979,  by  an  over- 
whelming mandate  of  69  to  26,  I  was 
contacted  by  persons  and  groups  who 
opposed  the  bill. 

As  a  cosponsor  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  measure,  I  willingly  made  myself 
and  my  staff  available  to  any  and  all 
who  wished  to  tall:  to  me  about  S.  1403. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  found  that 
many  of  the  groups  opposing  the  bill 
used  much  of  the  same  phraseology  and 
raised  identical  points  in  their  argu- 
ments. 

When  I  talked  to  some  of  these  groups, 
including  some  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ments introduced  by  Senator  Hatfield, 
I  found  that  they  had  been  asked  to  op- 
pose the  bill  after  being  given  only  a 
cursory  explanation  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions and  after  having  inadequate  time 
to  carefully  review  it.  Moreover,  I  found 
that  the  information  being  disseminated 
about  the  bill — about  its  force  and  ef- 
fect— was  full  of  half-truths  and,  in 
many  instances,  dead  wrong. 

It  appeared  that  whoever  was  leading 
the  opposition  to  S.  1403  was  trading  on 
long-past  mining  practices  and  playing 
on  the  fears  of  concerned  citizens. 

When  I  was  able  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  S.  1403  in  a  rational,  quiet  atmos- 
phere Which  allowed  both  sides  to  air 
their  views,  I  found,  more  often  than 
not,  that  the  opposition  to  S.  1403  was 
dissipated. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  this  was 
just  another  orchestrated  lobbying  ef- 
fort by  private  interest  groups  advocat- 
ing their  own  vested  interests.  It  ap- 
peared from  my  conversations  that  the 
leaders  of  this  lobbying  effort  were  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  the  truth. 

Little  did  I  realize  at  the  time  how 
massive  was  this  orchestration  of  effort, 
or  who  was  the  conducter  of  the  sym- 
phony of  lobbying  that  I  was  hearing. 

If  the  facts  are  as  they  seem,  this 
course  of  conduct  by  a  govenmiental 
agency  is,  at  best,  highly  improper — at 
worst,  violative  of  18  U.S.C.  1913. 

If  a  governmental  agency  is  indeed, 
expanding  its  own  appropriated  funds 
to  change  Congress  mind  on  legislation, 
in  effect  substituting  its  will  for  that  of 
the  Nation's,  then  It  is  past  time  for 
Congress  to  scrutinize  that  agency's 
actions — and,  indeed,  to  consider  appro- 
priate budgetary  action. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  Senator 
Hatfield's  efforts  to  investigate  allega- 
tions of  wrongdoing  and  improper  con- 
duct by  OSM  in  its  daily  operations.  I 
appreciate  his  bringing  these  charges  to 
my  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

However,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
alleged  improper  or  questionable  activ- 
ities by  OSM— actions  which  may  well 
have  thwarted  the  will  of  Congress. 

In  travels  and  meetings  througliout 
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the  coalfields  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  my  staff  and  I  have  heard  an 
enormous  number  of  complaints  of  sd- 
leged  unfair  treatment  of  Virginia's 
surface  coal  mine  operators  at  the  hands 
of  OSM. 

Generally,  the  complaints  are  that  ar- 
bitrary OSM  actions  and  policies  have 
caused  Virginia's  coal  operators  irrepa- 
rable financial  harm  and  have  forced 
many  of  them  out  of  business. 

The  operators  believe  that  OSM  em- 
ployees, operating  imder  their  own  regu- 
lations and  internal  policies,  are  carry- 
ing out  a  vendetta  against  Virginia  coal 
operators — in  reprisal  for  the  fact  that 
Virginia's  coal  operatcfrs  have  chosen  to 
assert  their  natural  independent  spirit 
and  fight  OSM's  arbitrary  actions 
through  court  litigation.  The  ultimate 
result  of  OSM's  actions  is  that  badly 
needed  coal — coal  necessary  for  this  Na- 
tion's energy  independence — is  not  be- 
ing mined. 

Last  month,  these  same  allegations — 
that  OSM  policies  and  actions  under  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-87)  have 
stifled  energy  production — surfaced  once 
again,  this  time  in  the  Nation's  news- 
papers in  the  form  of  charges  made  by  a 
former  OSM  official. 

He  charged  that  OSM's  regulations 
are  incomprehensible,  counterproduc- 
tive, and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  en- 
vironmental and  energy  concerns.  I 
found  these  allegations  to  be  highly  dis- 
turbing and  of  sufficient  gravity  to  re- 
quire congressional  investigation.  Con- 
sequently, on  February  15,  1980, 1  sent  a 
letter  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, noting  the  seriousness  of  the 
former  OSM  official's  charges  and  sug- 
gesting that,  when  Senator  Jackson 
holds  oversight  hearings  on  OSM,  his 
committee  investigate  these  allegations 
thoroughly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  my  February  15 
letter  to  Senator  Jackson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SXNATE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,    Energy    and    Natural   Resources 
Committee,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chauiman:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  Ronald  Drake,  a  high  ranking 
official  of  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  (OSM),  has  been  fired  by  the 
head  of  OSM  foUowii^g  Mr.  Drake's  charges 
that  the  Agency's  regulations  are  incompre- 
hensible, counterproductive,  and  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  environmental  and  energy 
concerns. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Interior  Department  has  the  authority  to 
dismiss  its  Schedule  "C"  appointees,  Mr. 
Drake's  dismissal  is  disturbing  because  of 
the  reckless  disregard  it  suggests  for  the  bal- 
ance between  our  Nation's  environmental 
needs  and  energy  needs — a  balance  called  for 
In  the  law  that  Interior's  OSM  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out. 

OSM  was  created  by  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (P.L. 
B5-«7) .  a  detailed  piece  of  legislation  enacted 


to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  land  rec- 
lamation operations  nationwide.  Within  the 
Interior  Department,  OSM  was  charged  with 
carrying  out  that  regulatory  responsibility 
on  the  Federal  level. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  PXi.  95-87  Is 
to  .  .  .  "assure  that  tbe  coal  supply  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and 
to  its  economic  and  social  weU-being.  is  pro- 
vided and  strike  a  balance  between  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  agricultural 
productivity  and  the  Nation's  need  for  coal 
as  an  essential  source  of  energy."  (Kmphaalw 
added).  \ 

Mr.  Drake,  In  various  newspaper  reports  of 
his  firing,  has  leveled  some  serious  and  highly 
disturbing  charges  regarding  OSM's  imple- 
mentation of  the  Act. 

He  is  quoted  as  charging  OSM  with  at- 
tempts at  enforcing  "incomprehensible  and 
counterproductive"  reclamation  regulations 
while  buckling  to  pressures  of  "environmen- 
tal extremists." 

Mr.  Drake,  himself  an  environmentalist, 
states  that  OSM's  regulations  are  so  far  be- 
yond the  Intent  of  the  Act  "that  they  were 
improper,  uncalled  for  and  a  political  dis- 
aster, and  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  en- 
vironmental concerns." 

A  recent  newspi4>er  account  of  the  firing 
quoted  Mr.  Drake  as  follows:  "This  isn't  a 
matter  of  Ron  Drake  and  his  Job.  The  issue 
Is  whether  or  not  we  continue  to  over- 
regulate  virlth  a  runaway  bureaucracy  that 
is  stifling  energy  production  without  a  sound 
environmental  return."  According  to  that 
press  account,  Mr.  Drake  Is  concerned  be- 
cause environmentalists  have  had  absolute, 
and  virtually  unlimited  access  to  the  OSM 
Director,  far  beyond  the  access  of  the  In- 
dustry that  is  subject  to  OSM's  regulatory 
power. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  utilize  and  develop  its  large  coal  reserves, 
and  thus  become  energy  independent,  it  Is 
troubling  to  read  that  OSM's  operations  are 
said  by  one  of  its  own  environmentalists 
to  be  "without  a  doubt  crippling  the  coal 
Industry."  It  appears  from  the  newspaper 
accounts  that  OSM,  due  to  outside  influ- 
ences In  its  operations,  hits  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  balance  between  the  Nation's 
environmental  and  energy  needs  called  for 
by  the  Act. 

Your  Committee  played  a  major  role  In 
drafting  P.L.  9&-87  and  retained  oversight 
jurisdiction  over  the  Act's  Implementation 
and  OSM's  performance. 

Oversight  hearings  on  the  Act.  to  examine 
how  well  the  energy-environment  balance 
is  being  met,  have  been  held  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  a  regular  basis.  I  believe  the  events 
surrounding  Ronald  Drake's  dismissal  are 
grounds  for  a  renewed  oversight  examination. 

The  charges  raised  by  Mr.  Drake  call  into 
question  OSM's  implementation  of  a  direct 
Congressional  mandate.  His  statements 
strongly  imply  that  OSM's  operation  is  one 
of  the  factors  preventing  America  from 
achieving  energy  independence.  These  points 
are  serious  enough  to  be  aired  fully  before 
your  Committee  when  it  holds  its  annual 
oversight  hearings  this  year  on  P.  L.  95-87. 
Because  of  the  weight  of  these  charges,  such 
hearings  should  be  convened  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, given  the  Committee's  schedule.  It 
is  important,  I  feel,  that  the  witness  list 
should  include  Mr.  Drake,  as  well  as  top 
officials  from  OSM  and  appropriate  regula- 
tory officials  of  the  States. 

Copies  of  news  stories  on  the  Drake  dis- 
missal are  enclosed  for  your  information. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  sit 
with  your  Committee  during  its  oversight 
hearings  on  P.L.  96-87,  and.  If  you  think  It 
is  appropriate,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
questioning  the  witnesses  after  the  Commit- 
tee members  have  completed  their  questions. 
Respectfully, 

JOBM  W.  WAuns. 


(Rom  Coal  Outlaoic] 
FDtaoOSM  OmciALB  BLAsn  Hbmx 

President  Carter  made  a  mistake  when  ba 
named  Walter  Heine  director  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  according  to  a  former  Heine 
aide. 

Tlie  aide,  special  aaaUtant  Bon  Drake,  waa 
fired  late  last  month. 

Drake  charges  that  Heine  pushed  OSM  into 
environmental  extremiam,  creating  an  ex- 
cessive regulatory  burden  that  will  cripple 
coal  production  and  ultimately  set  back  the 
catise  of  mine  reclamation. 

Although  OSM  accepts  comments  tram 
states.  Industry  and  labor,  Drake  says  the 
agency  generally  Ignores  their  opiniona. 

Public  Involvement  "has  been  form  wltli- 
out  substance,"  Drake  charges. 

"Tbe  only  folks  who  had  access  to  Heine 
were  the  more  extreme  environmentalists 
like  Louise  Dunlap  Brown." 

OSM's  guiding  principle  is  that  "you  can't 
trust  the  states,"  Drake  says. 

"Congress  made  the  judgment  that  states 
were  competent  to  regulate  surface  mining 
and  the  bureaucracy  doesn't  have  the  right 
to  substitute  Its  Judgment  for  Congress,"  be 
says. 

At  tbe  same  time,  Heine  Is  being  dlaloyal 
to  the  administration,  by  ignoring  calls  for 
reduced  p»aperwork  and  bureaucracy,  Drake 
charges. 

OSM  regs  were  created  In  an  atino^>bere  of 
arrogance,  Drake  contends.  He  gives  this 
example : 

When  OSM  defined  what  constitutes  "Best 
Available  Technology"  in  strip  mining,  the 
drafters  said  that  means  any  technology  bi 
existence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Even  if  the  machine  or  process  wasn't  ac- 
tually available  to  U.S.  miners  because  of 
political  or  patent  problems,  it  would  still  be 
considered  "best  available"  technology. 

The  regs  state  that  the  technology  doeaat 
have  to  be  proven  effective  before  06M  can 
require  its  use. 

Writing  regs  this  way  "is  not  an  Intellec- 
tually honest  process,"  Drake  says. 

Drake  was  listed  as  No.  3  in  the  OSM  bu- 
reaucracy and  was  supposed  to  function  as 
Heine's  confidant  and  aide. 

"It  just  hasnt  worked  out  very  well," 
Heine  told  Coal  Outlook.  "He  had  (pinions 
with  which  I  didn't  agree." 

Heine  dldnt  want  to  go  into  details  on 
the  policy  split  between  the  two  men.  But 
sources  said  Drake  had  been  the  only  t<9 
OSM  official  privately  calling  for  a  with- 
drawal of  the  agency's  regs  for  complete  re- 
writing. 

Drake  came  to  his  position  after  working 
in  the  Carter  election  campaign  and  tran- 
sition team. 

Drake  also  served  two  terms  In  the  Indiana 
legislature,  working  for  better  reclamation 
laws.  His  seat  was  gerrymandered  out  of 
existance  as  a  result,  Drake  says. 

(From  the  Kingsport  Times-News,   Feb.  7, 

19801 

FoRMxa  Rbclamatton  OrnciAi.  Blasts  OSM 

(By  Sheryl  Morris) 

Wasringtom. — A  former  high  ranking  offi- 
cial of  the  federal  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
has  charged  tbe  agency  is  enforcing  "incom- 
prehensible and  counter  productive"  recla- 
mation regulations  while  buckling  to  prea- 
sures  of  "environmental  extremists." 

Ron  Drake,  former  special  assistant  to  the 
director  of  OSM.  said  the  agency  is  deter- 
mined to  usurp  the  power  of  the  states  In 
regulating  strip  mining  and  la  "without  a 
doubt  crippling  the  coal  Industry." 

Agency  pollcymaVers  "don't  make  any  sub- 
stantial decisions  that  arent  first  cleared" 
with  environmental  heavywelghta,  such  as 
those  from  the  environmental  FoUcy  Center, 
Drake  charged. 
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B.  V.  Co  (per,  executive  director  of  a  Vir- 
ginia coal  Industry  group  which  recently 
waged  the  irst  successful  court  challenge  to 
federal  reel  unatlon  laws,  said  be  will  ask  for 
a  congressl  mal  Investigation  of  OSM. 

Spokesmi  in  for  state  and  national  coal  In- 
dustry groups  this  week  echoed  the  call  for 
an  InqulryJ 

William  Kelce  of  the  Alabama  Surface 
Ulnlng  Re<  lamatlon  Council  concurred  with 
Cooper's  observation  that  "Drake's  com- 
ments con  irm  OSM  Is  staffed  with  aboli- 
tionists an< ,  known  environmental  extremists 
that  are  ov  t  to  wreck  the  coal  Industry. 

"Every  c<  mpany  and  state  association  will 
tell  you  thi  i  same  thing,"  Kelce  said,  "except 
those  afrai(  I  of  OSM  retaliation." 

Cooper  Skid  he  will  help  press  for  a  full 
congressioD  td  investigation  of  OSM  "because 
of  the  grarity  of  Mr.  Drake's  charges — es- 
pecially sic  »  he  Is  knowledgeable  of  the  In- 
side workli  gs  of  OSM  as  the  number  three 
man  there.' 

OSM  dlr(  ctor  Walter  Heine  could  not  be 
reached  f  o  •  comment  at  his  Washington 
office,  nor  ( ould  spokesmen  of  the  Environ- 
mental Poll  cy  Center  and  Institute. 

Drake  sad  he  was  fired  by  Heine  Jan.  21 
because  of  his  continued  opposition  to  the 
agency's  co  nplex  and  voluminous"  reclama- 
tion regtila  Jons.  "Although  I've  always  felt 
strip  T"i"ir  g  should  be  regulated.  It  should 
only  be  li  a  reasonable  fashion,"  Drake 
said. 

His  effon  B  to  give  Industry  complaints  a 
closer  look  were  ultimately  met  with  de- 
mands for  his  resignation,  then  his  firing, 
be  said. 

"This  Isn  t  a  matter  of  Ron  Drake  and  his 
job.  The  li  sue  is  whether  or  not  we  con- 
tinue to  o^  er  regulate  with  a  runaway  bu- 
reaucracy t  tiat  is  stifling  energy  production 
without  a  s  }und  environmental  return." 

He  cbarg  ed  envlrcmmentallsts  "have  had 
absolute  ac  cess  to  the  director,  far  beyond 
the  access  c  I  Industry." 

Ben  Lush ,  head  of  the  Mining  and  Recla- 
mation Coi  mcll  of  America,  said  OSM  offi- 
cials are  uj  set  "because  one  of  their  people 
is  breaking  -anks." 

While  th<  coal  Industry  is  eagerly  pouncing 
on  Drake's  ;omments  as  vindication  of  their 
claims,  Lua  k  indicated  it  could  have  been 
more  a  booi  i  if  the  public  disclosures  and  at- 
tention bai  been  generated  while  Drake  was 
stlU  with  a  tM. 

Drake  is,  however,  bringing  attention  "to 
the  fact  a  at  Just  about  everyone  at  OSM 
has  a  bacl  ground  of  environmental  acti- 
vism." 

Some  all«  ge  Heine  is  the  "fair-haired  boy" 
of  a  leadli  g  figure  In  the  Environmental 
Policy  Institute,  who  reportedly  has  famUy 
ties  to  an  (  ffldal  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior— the  department  which  oversees  OSM. 

Drake  sa  d  he  saw  it  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly thit  OSM  decision  makers  have  "a 
basic  distn  st  of  the  states  and  belief  that 
OSM  knows  more  about  regulating  surface 
mining  tha  j  they  do.  I  think  that  is  a  false 
assiunptlon  " 

Kelce,  the  Alabama  Industry  spokesman, 
agreed  thatj  industry  has  said  all  along  that 
"OSM  neve*  had  any  Intent  to  let  the  states 
regulate  th<  coal  industry." 

Heine  wa  i  quoted  in  the  January  edition 
of  l4>ndmat  k,  a  coal  industry  publication,  as 
saying  "it  vould  be  naive  for  anybody  to 
tblok  that  there  Is  ever  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
sweetness  i  nd  light  between  OSM  and  the 
states." 

The  1977  VS.  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  was  "built  on  the  premise 
that  the  i  tates  are  not  regulating  well 
enough."  H<  ine  said  In  the  Interview.  "There- 
fore It  la  necessary  to  establish  a  federal 
agency  and  federal  minimum  standards  to 
see  to  It  th(  re  Is  a  certain  minimum  level  of 
enforcemen  ;  in  the  country." 

Luak  argr  ad  oSM  was  instead  "establish- 


ing maximum  guidelines  that  no  state  can 
follow.  It's  unlikely  most  states  will  be  able 
to  submit  their  own  programs  in  time.  And 
I  don't  think  OSM  is  going  to  give  up  its 
bureaucracy  without  a  fight." 

Heine  addressed  that  point  in  the  Land- 
Marc  interview,  saying  OSM  would  withdraw 
to  a  "primarily  oversight  role"  in  states  that 
have  their  permanent  enforcement  program 
approved  during  the  next  year. 

Drake  tocdc  the  position  that  it  would  be 
"premature  to  pass  Judgment"  whether  OSM 
would  make  a  sincere  effort  to  allow  state 
primacy  in  enforcement.  But/he  warned,  "I 
dont  really  foresee  any  substantial  change 
in  OSM's  policy." 

A  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  questioned  In 
a  recent  opinion  the  option  given  to  states 
for  assuming  the  primary  reclamation  en- 
forcement role  in  strip  mining. 

Judge  Olen  Williams  wrote  In  a  Jan.  3 
memorandum  opinion  that  the  federal  recla- 
mation act  "allows  the  state  to  elect  to  have 
Its  own  regulatory  program  Instead  of  hav- 
ing federal  regulation,  but  then  mandates 
that  the  state  law  comply  in  complete  detail 
with  the  federal  law." 

"The  choice  that  Is  purportedly  given  Is 
no  choice  at  all." 

Williams'  precedent-setting  decision,  ex- 
pected to  be  appealed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  overturned 
major  provisions  of  the  federal  act  in  Vir- 
ginia. A  federal  spokesman  said  yesterday  a 
decision  could  come  In  the  next  few  days 
on  the  appeal. 

Drake  said  his  main  concern  was  OSM's 
"addressing  the  means"  for  reclaiming  strip 
mined  land,  rather  than  following  the  "in- 
tent of  the  act"  to  oversee  the  end  result  of 
reclamation  efforts. 

"The  regulations  just  have  to  be  modified, 
he  said." 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

Feb.  7,  1980] 

U.S.  Mining  OmciAV  Is  Fiked 

Roanoke. — A  high-ranking  U.S.  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  official  who  suggested  the 
agency's  regulations  should  be  withdrawn 
and  revised  has  been  fired. 

Ronald  Drake,  special  assistant  to  OSM 
Director  Walter  Heine  for  nearly  two  years, 
told  agency  officials  that  proposed  perma- 
nent regulations  to  enforce  the  1977  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  went 
far  beyond  what  Congress  had  in  mind. 

He  criticized  the  regulations  as  too  volu- 
minous and  so  far  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
act  "that  they  were  improper,  uncalled  for 
and  political  disaster,  and  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  environmental   concerns." 

Surface  mine  operators  in  Virginia  made 
similar  complaints  in  their  suit  challenging 
the  act.  US.  District  Judge  Olen  Williams 
found  parts  of  the  act  unconstitutional. 
OSM  officials  are  appealing  the  decision. 

Heine  asked  for  Drake's  resignation  Jan.  21 
and.  when  Drake  refused  to  resign  volun- 
tarily, Heine  fired  him.  The  Roanoke  Times 
&  World-News  has  reported. 

Drake  said  the  main  reason  Heine  gave 
was  basic  phllosopical  differences  between 
them,  mostly  over  the  regulations. 

"The  reason  given  to  me  in  writing  was 
that  my  services  were  no  longer  needed," 
Drake  said. 

As  an  OSM  official,  Drake  said,  he  kept 
his  misgivings  within  the  agency  but  now 
he  was  willing  to  express  them  publicly. 

He  said  he  thought  small  but  vocal  en- 
vironmental groups — some  of  which  were 
out  to  abolish  the  strip  mine  Industry  na- 
tionally— exerted  an  Inordinate  Influence 
over  the  agency. 

Drake  and  other  OSM  officials  listened 
more  to  them  than  to  Industry  spokesmen, 
state  representatives  and  others.  Drake  said. 

"I  am  requesting  full  and  complete  con- 
gressional hearings  on  Mr.  Drake's  charges," 
said  B.  V.  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 


Virginia  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation 
Association  Inc.,  which  filed  the  suit  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  federal 
act. 

Steve  Grlles,  with  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development, 
expressed  surprise  at  Drake's  dismissal. 

"I'm  really  disappointed  because  he  was 
one  of  the  few  people,  I  think,  who  under- 
stood the  state's  problems,"  Grlles  said. 

Heine  said  he  absolutely  rejects  the  idea 
that  environmental  extremists  have  too 
much  Influence  over  OSM  and  that  the  mat- 
ter had  nothing  to  do  with  Drake's  being 
fired. 

"Well,  he's  obviously  entitled  to  say  any> 
thing  he  wants,"  Heine  said  when  told  of 
Drake's  charges. 

"He  was  hired  to  be  my  special  assistant, 
my  aide  and  confidante,  and  after  a  year  and 
a  half  it  was  Just  clear  that  he  had  not  got- 
ten the  confidence  of  the  staff." 

"I've  thought  of  resigning  any  number  of 
times,"  Drake  said,  but  he  felt  his  was  the 
only  moderating  voice  in  OSM.  "I  stayed  and 
this,  of  course,  has  been  the  end  result. 

[From  the  Roanoke   (Va.)   Times  &  World- 
News.  Feb.  7,  1980] 

Cbtticized  Regulations — U.S.  OrFiciAi 

Fired  From  Mining  Post 

(By  Paul  Dellinger) 

A  high-ranking  U.S.  Office  of  Surface  Min- 
ing Official  who  suggested  the  agency's  regu- 
lations should  be  withdrawn  and  revised  has 
been  fired. 

Ronald  Drake,  special  assistant  to  OSM  Di- 
rector Walter  Heine  for  nearly  two  years, 
told  other  top  officials  In  the  agency  that  Its 
proposed  permanent  regulations  to  enforce 
the  1977  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  went  far  beyond  what  Congress 
had  In  mind. 

He  criticized  the  regulations  as  too  volum- 
inous and  so  far  beyond  the  intent  of  the  act 
"that  they  were  improper,  uncalled  for  and 
a  political  disaster,  and  not  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  environmental  concerns." 

Surface  mine  operators  in  Virginia  made 
similar  complaints  in  U.S.  Western  District 
Court  last  year,  in  a  suit,  where  parts  of  the 
federal  act  were  found  unconstitutional. 
OSM  officials  are  apneallng  the  decision. 

On  Jan.  21,  Heine  asked  for  Drake's  resig- 
nation and,  when  Drake  refused  to  resign 
voluntarily,  fired  him. 

Drake  said  the  main  reason  Heine  gave 
was  basic  philosophical  differences  between 
them,  mostly  over  the  regulations. 

"The  reason  given  to  me  In  writing  was 
that  my  services  were  no  longer  needed," 
Drake  said. 

As  an  OSM  official,  he  told  the  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News,  he  had  kept  his  mis- 
givings within  the  agency,  but  now  he  was 
willing  to  express  them  publicly. 

He  said  one  of  those  misgivings  was  that 
small  but  vocal  environmentalist  groups — 
some  of  which  were  out  to  abolish  the  strip 
mine  industry  nationally — exerted  an  inordi- 
nate Influence  over  the  agency.  Drake  and 
other  OSM  officials  listened  more  to  them 
than  to  Industry  spokesmen,  state  represent- 
atives, and  others,  Drake  said. 

"I  am  requesting  full  and  complete  con- 
gressional hearings  on  Mr.  Drake's  charges," 
said  B.  V.  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
Virginia  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  As- 
sociation Inc.,  which  filed  the  suit  challeng- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  federal  act. 

He  said  operators  in  the  association  had 
been  making  the  same  charges  for  the  past 
2V4  years,  and  they  had  been  ignored  by  Rep. 
Morris  Udall,  D-Arlz.,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  and  others  "and  now 
Mr.  Drake  is  Just  confirming  what  we  have 
been  saying." 

Steve  Grlles,  with  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development. 
expressed  surprise  at  Drake's  dismissal. 
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"I'm  really  disappointed  because  he  was 
one  of  the  few  people,  I  think,  who  under- 
stood the  state's  problems, "  Grlles  said.  OSM 
needeci  someone  with  the  state  perspective  in 
working  with  coal-mlnlng  states  in  setting 
up  their  own  programs  to  comply  with  the 
act,  he  said. 

Heine  said  he  absolutely  rejects  the  Idea 
that  environmental  extremists  have  too 
much  Influence  over  OSM,  and  said  that  mat- 
ter bad  nothing  to  do  with  Drake's  being 
fired. 

"Well,  he's  obviously  entitled  to  say  any- 
thing he  wants,"  Heine  said  when  advised 
of  Drake's  charges.  "He  was  hired  to  be  my 
special  assistant,  my  aide  and  confidante,  and 
after  a  year  and  a  half  it  was  just  clear  that 
he  had  not  gotten  the  confidence  of  the 
staff." 

"Drake  bad  held  the  position  since  ^rll 
1978. 

"I've  thought  of  resigning  any  number  of 
times,"  he  said,  but  he  felt  his  was  the  only 
moderating  voice  in  OSM.  "I  stayed  and  this, 
of  course,  has  been  the  end  result." 

Drake,  who  now  finds  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  defending  the  surface  mine  Industry, 
used  to  be  seen  as  Its  opponent  in  environ- 
mental matters. 

He  ran  for  the  state  legislature  In  Indiana, 
where  his  family  had  been  involved  in  coal 
mining  for  nearly  100  years  and  had  helped 
organize  the  United  Mine  Workers  imlon 
when  it  was  established  there. 

He  was  elected  from  the  coal-mining  coun- 
ties of  Sullivan  and  Clay  in  southern  Indi- 
ana, largely  on  an  environmentalist  ticket. 
He  said  his  legislative  career  came  to  an  end 
largely  because  the  surface  mine  industry 
became  vehement  In  its  opposition  to  him. 

He  said  he  thinks  the  industry  would  now 
agree  that  he  was  on  the  right  track  at  the 
time.  But  the  result  then  was  that  he  lost 
the  seat  he  bad  held  from  1962  to  1968. 

He  had  been  attending  Indiana  University 
law  school  while  In  the  legislature,  grad- 
uating In  1964.  He  practiced  law  in  southern 
Indiana,  taking  many  cases  for  citizens 
charging  surface  mine  operators  with  illegal 
blasting,  trespass  and  other  offenses. 

He  participated  in  Robert  Kennedy's  1968 
presidential  campaign  In  Indiana  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  1971,  he  coordinated  the  south- 
eastern presidential  campaign  of  U.S.  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  working  out  of  Georgia. 

He  stayed  in  Georgia  and  practiced  law, 
and  was  Democratic  Party  chairman  of  bis 
congressional  district.  He  coordinated  Bayh's 
southern  campaign  efforts  in  1976  and,  when 
Bayh  withdrew,  endorsed  Jimmy  Carter  and 
joined  that  campaign. 

His  appointment  to  OSM  came  after  that. 

"I  find  myself  in  a  rather  uncomfortable 
position,"  he  said  of  his  defense  of  the  In- 
dustry. "The  issue  has  been  turned  on  Its 
head  for  whatever  reason." 

Drake  said  he  began  finding  himself  in 
disfavor  within  the  agency  when  he  pushed 
for  some  of  the  same  things  that  were  In 
Senate  BUI  1403,  which  U.S.  Sen.  John  War- 
ner, R-Va.,  took  under  his  wing.  The  bill 
would  have  extended  the  deadline  for  states 
to  submit  their  proposed  permanent  regula- 
tory programs  to  OSM  for  approval. 

An  amendment  to  cancel  OSM's  Imple- 
menting regulations  and  let  the  state  come 
up  with  its  own  rules  under  the  federal  act 
was  Incorporated  in  the  bill  at  the  urging  of 
West  Virginia  Gov.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
The  Senate  passed  it  Sept.  ii  by  a  68-26  vote- 
it  is  pending  in  the  House. 

Drake  said  he  felt  that  blU  was  a  last  resort 
for  coal  states  because  they  had  been  unable 
to  get  a  symoathetic  ear  from  OSM  He 
termed  it  a  political  process  to  right  bureau- 
cratic wrongs  and  said  he  agreed  with  It. 

When    the    amendment    came    forth     he 

said,  he  stated  at  a  senior  level  staff  meet- 

ng  of  OSM  that  the  ao-encv  should  withdraw 

its  regulations  and  revise  them.  He  said  he 

reit  coii4>lalnta  from  the  Industry  and  from 


congressional  critics  were  justified,  and  that 
waa  the  only  way  the  agency  could  deal  with 
their  objections. 

"Tliat  was  rejected  out  of  band  by  the 
director."  Drake  said.  "And  from  that  time 
forward  my  position  with  the  agency  be- 
came almost  untenable." 

He  said  he  was  left  out  of  any  agency  policy 
decisions  and  got  no  regular  assignments 
from  that  time  until  his  dismissal. 

Drake  referred  specifically  to  a  Washing- 
ton-based lobbying  group  called  the  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Center,  which,  he  said,  bad 
an  inordinate  influence  on  OSM.  "I  tblnk 
that  the  environmental  group  which  has  had 
an  influence  over  the  agency  has  an  aboli- 
tionist leaning  (toward  strip  mining)."  be 
said. 

The  agency  listens  to  such  groups  with  a 
more  sympathetic  ear  than  to  the  Industry 
or  other  parts  of  its  constituency,  he  said. 

"My  position  has  not  changed,"  he  said.  "If 
the  coal  operator  is  going  to  strip,  he  should 
put  the  land  back  in  as  good  or  better  con- 
dition as  be  found  it." 

But  Drake  said  the  agency  should  estab- 
lish the  requirements  for  reclamation  and 
then  let  the  operator  achieve  them,  rather 
than  forcing  voluminous  requirements  that 
might  not  achieve  them  on  the  operator  "be- 
cause I  don't  think  that  expertise  exists  with- 
in the  agency." 

He  said  he  told  others  In  OSM  that  the 
agency  had  gone  far  beyond  the  Intent  of 
Congress  when  the  act  was  passed,  and  that 
the  result  could  be  a  political  disaster  not 
only  for.  the  agency  but  the  Carter  admin- 
istration too. 

Mr.  WARNER.  On  March  7.  Senator 
.Tackson  responded  to  my  letter,  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  asking  the  Director  of 
OSM  to  report  on  the  policy  matters  I 
raised. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Jackson's  letter  of  March  7  to  me,  with 
enclosures,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMTTTEK  ON  ENERGY  AND 

Natttral  RESoiniCES. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7,  19S0. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Warner  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  15,  regarding  the  dis- 
missal of  Ronald  Drake  from  the  employ  of 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining — Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  that  Office  to 
supply  me  with  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Drake's 
departure.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter. 
I  will  be  happy  to  share  bis  response  with 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  ENBIGT  AND 

Natural  Resources, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  7, 1980. 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Heine, 

Director,  Office  of  Surface  Mining — Reclama- 
tion  and   Enforcement,   Department   of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Heine:  Enclosed  is  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Senator  John  Warner  asking  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  dismissal  of  Ronald 
Drake  from  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining — 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 

It  has  always  been  Committee  policy  not 
to  hold  hearings  on  personnel  matters.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  policy  issues  raised 
by  Senator  Warner  in  his  letter  should  be 
addressed. 
Please  explain  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 


Drake's  departure  from  the  employ  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hembt  M.  itauom. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Believing  that  it  was 
imperative  to  our  Nations  energy  bal- 
ance to  investigate  in  a  timely  manner, 
by  Senate  Energy  Committee  oversight 
hearings,  the  charges  raised  against 
OSM,  I  renewed  my  request  for  such 
hearings  to  Senator  Jacksom  in  a  letter 
dated  March  20,  1980. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
March  20  letter  to  Senator  Jackson,  with 
enclosures,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senate. 
Washington^  D.C.  March  20, 1990. 
Hon.  Hcnst  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,   Energy   and  Natural   Resources 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
response  to  my  letter  of  February  16  con- 
cerning the  serious  policy  issues  raised  by 
Mr.  Ronald  Drake  following  his  dismissal 
from  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Sur- 
face Iilining  (OSM).  I  appreciate  your  ask- 
ing the  OSM  Director  to  report  on  the  poUcy 
matters  I  discussed. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  Mr. 
Drake's  actual  separation  from  OSM  is  not 
at  Issue.  As  I  noted  in  my  February  15  letter, 
Mr.  Drake's  dismissal  seems  to  have  been 
within  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  wholly  concur  with  the  poUcy 
of  yotir  Committee  not  to  hold  hearings  on 
personnel  matters,  and  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  suggest  that  Mi.  Drake's  dismissal 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  the  Committee's 
oversight  hearings.  I  regret  any  misunder- 
standing on  this  score  which  may  hav« 
occurred. 

What  is  at  Issue,  Instead.  Is  the  clear 
poUcy  slgniflcance  of  Mr.  Drake's  aUegatlons 
that  OSM's  implementation  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
(P.L.  95-87)  has  been  unbalanced,  counter- 
productive, and  against  the  Interests  of 
both  environmental  and  energy  production 
Interests. 

It  Is  this  critical  policy  question,  rather 
than  Mr.  Drake's  dismissal,  which  I  wished 
your  Committee  to  address  In  a  timely  over- 
sight hearing — a  request  which  I  now  re- 
spectfully renew. 

In  particular,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
OSM's  rulemaking  actions  may  have  lacked 
the  balance  between  coal  production  and 
environmental  protection  called  for  in  PX. 
95-87,  and  thus  naay  have  stifled  energy  pro- 
duction without  a  sound  environmental  re- 
turn in  clear  contradiction  of  Congressional 
Intent.  Mr.  Drake's  statements,  from  bla 
perspective  as  former  Special  Assistant  to 
the  OSM  Director,  have  served  to  reinforce 
that  concern. 

Further,  Mr.  Drake  has  alleged  that  OBItTB 
rulemaking  activities  have  been  domlnatwl 
by  environmental  extremists,  and  that  OSM 
has  systematically  and  deUberately  ignored 
Input  to  the  rulemaking  process  offered  by 
representatives  of  the  coal  Industry  subject 
to  OSM  regulations. 

While  such  aUegatlons  have  been  made 
before  by  persona  within  the  coal  Industry. 
never  to  my  knowledge  have  they  been  made 
by  an  OSM  official  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  while  with  the  agency,  bad  intt- 
mate  knowledge  of  O^rs  policy-making 
procen. 

If  Mr.  Drake's  aUegatlons  abooM  prove 
to  be  weU-founded,  it  would  mean  that  a 
program  vital  to  this  nation's  goal  of  en«rgv 
independence  Is  being  snbv«rtsd  and  tbs 
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ui  doubtedly  aware,  the  House 
nterlor  and  Insular  Affairs, 
similar  request  from  eleven 
scheduled  hearings  on  this 
37  and  28.  Enclosed  are 
to  Chairman  Morris  Udall, 
3S,   1980,  and  his  response 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
a  similar  opportunity. 
Chairman,  without  con- 
way    the    Administration's 
Mr.  Drake  for  any  rea- 
respectfully  renew  my  re- 
substance  of   Mr.   Drake's 
OSM  be  examined  In  timely 
jom  Committee's  oversight 
(6-87. 


accented 

llr. 


Is  no  need  to  dwell  on  Mr. 

as    an   OSM   personnel 

I    believe    there   Is    an 
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Mr.    Drake's   statements 

OSM's  subtantlve  policy 


e]  amine 


JoHir  W.  Wmurb. 


eIov  Iimuoa  ams 

tKSVhAM.  Atfahs, 
»J  D.C..  February  25.  1980. 
L  UoAix, 
Chairman,    Subc  vmmittee    on   Energy   and 

the  Enniron\  nent.  Cannon  House  Office 

Building,  Wiishirigton,  D.C. 
Kas  Mo:  As  you  may  know,  there  has 
been  conslderabe  controversy  surrounding 
the  recent  firing  of  Mr.  Ron  Drake  with  the 
Office  of  Surface JMlnlng  (OSM).  The  former 
special  assistant  ^  the  Director  of  OSM.  Mr. 
Drake  has  made  some  very  serious  accusa- 
tions concerning  the  manner  In  which  OSM 
functions.  Por  <  xample.  Mr.  Drake  alleges 
that  Mr.  Walter  Heine  has  managed  OSM 
In  a  manner  tha ;  can  only  be  characterized 
as  one  of  "envU  onmental  extremism."  Mr. 
Drake  was  also  q  loted  as  saying  that  public 
Involvement  In  d  aftlng  surface  mining  regu- 
lations •■has  beei  i  form  without  substance." 
This  Is  an  extr  tmely  serious  matter  which 
we,  the  underslj  ;ned,  believe  warrants  an 
Investigation  by  tha  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment Subconunl  tee.  Since  you  have  previ- 
ously Indicated  ^our  commitment  to  hold 
oversight  hearin)  s  annually  over  the  Imple- 
menteUon  of  tt  e  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamatloi  Act,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Drake  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
testify  at  that  Ime.  Perhaps  It  would  be 
timely  U  Mr.  Diake  could  be  available  to 
testify  at  the  u  ^coming  OBti.  FT  "81  au- 
thorisation heari  og. 

We  look  forwi  rd  to  your  early  response 
to  our  request. 
Slnecrely, 
Dan    Marriot,    Dick    Cheney,    Manuel 
Lujan.    msk    RahaU,    Steve    Symms, 
Jerry      Hv  ikatny,      Dawson      Mathls, 
•  Mickey  Ki  wards,  Austin  J.  Murphy, 
Bon  liarts  lae,  Dong  Bereuter. 


CoMMiTT^  OM  IrmaioB  and 

In  suuu  Ajtahs, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  11. 1980. 
Hon.  SnvB  Stiucs. 
Raybum  House  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirrvx:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  of  February  26  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  the  Environment  under- 
take an  Investigation  of  charges  raised  by 
Mr.  Ron  Drake  regarding  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  (06M).  You  Indicated  that  you 
believe  Mr.  Drake  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  testify  at  the  S\ibcommlttee's 
upcoming  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act. 

Because  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Drake 
referred  to  In  your  letter  were  of  a  very 
general  nature,  I  asked  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority staff  to  determine  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Drake's  allegations.  As  you  may  know,  two 
menxbers  of  the  minority  staff  were  consult- 
ed about  the  possibility  of  a  preliminary  In- 
terview with  Mr.  Drake  by  staff  and/or  desig- 
nated Members  under  groundrules  of  con- 
fidentiality agreed  to  by  all  parties.  I  am 
Informed  that  a  member  of  the  minority 
staff  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Drake  subsequent 
to  tbese  staff  conversations  that  Mr.  Drake 
Is  not  Interested  In  any  preliminary  discus- 
sions but  seeks  access  to  a  p\ibllc  forum 
only. 

Without  knowing  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Drake's  charges  I  am  unable  to  determine 
whether  this  case  Involves  allegations  of  a 
substantive  nature  meriting  formal  inquiry 
or  strictly  a  personnel  Issue  of  little  rele- 
vance to  our  oversight  responsibilities.  In 
any  event,  as  is  my  custom  in  response  to 
Member  requests,  I  will  schedule  Mr.  Drake 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

MOHSTB  K.  TTdau,, 

Chairman. 

OSM  Intlttsnced  Most  Bt  Small  Extkemist 
Groups,  Says  Former  No.  3  Man 

You  either  agree  with  Walter  Heine  or  you 
don't  work  for  OSM.  That's  why  Ron  Drake, 
the  number  three  man  in  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining,  was  fired  last  month. 

Drake,  who  was  supposed  to  be  Heine's  con- 
fidant and  first  aide,  got  the  OSM  job  after 
working  In  the  Carter  campaign  and  on  the 
transition  team.  He  had  served  In  the  Indiana 
legislature  and  was  responsible  for  many  of 
the  reclamation  laws  in  that  state. 

Here  is  what  he  told  oiw  Washington  cor- 
respondent: 

"From  the  time  the  regs  were  proposed,  I 
felt  that  they  had  gone  far  beyond  the  Act, 
that  they  were  too  voluminous,  almost  in- 
comprehensible, and  in  many  instances, 
punitive. 

"It's  my  perception  that  the  agency  has 
been  in  the  thrall  of  small,  extremist  en- 
vironmental groups.  That  in  turn,  has  im- 
pacted the  Director's  decisions. 

"Comments  made  by  the  states  and  the 
Industry  do  not  get  the  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

"On  the  other  hand,  others  have  Inor- 
dmate  access  to  the  Director,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  that,  to  the  agency.  Tbey  Impact  the 
direction  of  governmental  regulations  far 
beyond  their  numbers,  their  Investment,  and 
can  skew  the  regulations  to  extreme  posi- 
tions. 

"After  all,  if  you  have  not  lived  In  the  coal 
regions  of  the  country,  and  directly  Im- 
pacted the  production  and  utilization  of 
coal,  and  know  the  Impact  that  that  has  on 
the  society— and  if  you  havent  lived  in 
the  struggle  to  try  to  get  good  and  reason- 
able regulation,  and  if  you  haven't  met  a 
payroll,  and  you  dont  understand  what  it  is 


to  come  up  on  Friday  and  be  concerned 
whether  you  can  make  that  payroU,  and 
where  your  markets  are.  and  where  your 
cash  flow  la — then  why  should  you  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  last  voice,  and  get  the  last 
consideration  given,  before  the  regulations 
are  finalized." 

"During  my  experience  with  OSM,  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Louise  Dunlap  Browder,  has  had  such 
an  inordinate  Influence  over  the  Director, 
and  has  had  such  pervasive  impact  through 
the  various  levels  of  the  agency,  that  It  has 
been  contrary  to  good  government.  It  has 
skewed  the  regulations,  and  it  has  harmed 
a  cause  that  I  had  dedicated  20  years  of  my 
life  to— the  issue  of  reasonable  and  good  rec- 
lamation and  regulation.  I'll  put  that  up 
against  any  of  these  Johnny-Come-LateUes, 
who  now  substitute  their  Judgment  for  mine, 
and  for  yours,  and  for  labor's." 

"My  primary  objection  to  OSM  has  been 
that  a  small  group  of  people — the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center — are  extreme  evlron- 
mentallsts,  whose  Judgments  are  substituted 
for  a  Gov.  Rockefeller,  whose  career  I  have 
followed  and  observed  all  through  the  years 
as  he  Involved  himself  first  in  the  call  for 
abolition  of  surface  mining  to  where  he  has 
arrived  today. 

"I  think  the  agency  was  started  off  with 
the  leadership  having  been  persuaded  that 
you  can't  trust  the  states.  When  you  con- 
sider the  expertise  the  states  have  in  coal 
mining,  one  can  only  wonder  why  Washing- 
ton is  the  only  repository  of  wisdom,  par- 
ticulary  in  the  regulation  of  strip  mining. 
It  definitely  is  not. 

"I  do  not  think  the  bureaucracy  has  the 
right  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  a  de- 
termination that  has  been  made  by  the 
legislative  process." 

"Consistently,  when  regulations  were  dis- 
cussed, or  when  any  major  decision  of  the 
agency  was  discussed,  almost  invariably  the 
question  arose  in  those  staff  meetings,  what 
will  Louise  think?  And  we  didn't  have  to 
put  a  last  name  on  her  to  know  who  that 
referred  to." 

"I  never  really  felt  what  Louise  thought 
was  the  most  important  issue.  I  thought  the 
most  Important  issue  was  how  would  the 
regulations  work  in  W.Va.?  How  will  they 
work  for  Gov.  Rockefeller?  How  will  it  work 
for  Gov.  Carroll  in  Ky.?  Or  how  will  it  vrork 
for  Gov.  Hershler  in  Wyoming?  Those  were 
the  issues  I  felt  to  be  the  most  important. 
"As  a  result  of  the  Rockefeller  amend- 
ment in  S.  1403,  there  has  been  a  change  in 
OSM.  I  would  call  it  primarily  one  of  back- 
ing and  filling  and  salvaging  what  you  can, 
specifically,  once  S.  1403  passed  the  Senate, 
it  was  less  than  a  week  later  at  a  staff  meet- 
ing I  was  reminded  very  much  of  the  Water- 
gate process:  how  can  we  contain  this,  how 
do  we  best  deal  with  It,  how  do  we  give  the 
appearance  of  cooperating  without  giving 
away  what  we  believe  is  right?" 

"I've  been  surprised  to  see  that  there  has 
consistently  been  a  denial  by  the  Director 
that  8.  1403  had  any  Impact  at  all.  That's 
certainly  an  error." 

Drake  said  that  in  that  meeting  after 
S.  1403  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  he  called 
for  a  complete  withdrawal  of  the  regulations 
for  rewriting.  This  is  when  bis  downfall  be- 
gan, and  eventually  lead  to  his  firing. 

What  was  Heine's  response  to  Drake  when 
he  called  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  regulations? 
"Well  it  struck  a  sudden  silence  to  begin 
with,  his  face  just  totally  fell,  the  issue  was 
glossed  over,  they  merely  returned  then  to 
the  process  of  how  do  we  contain  it,  and 
how  do  we  deal  with  it." 

"TO  a  great  extent  within  the  agency  there 
has  been  what  X  call  a  bunker  mentality — 
it's  we're  right,  I'm  O.K.,  you're  O.K. — and 
it's  all  those  people  out  there  who  are  rais- 
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Ing  the  objections.  Who  just  don't  tinder- 
stand.  And  my  position  has  been  that  those 
people  out  there  are  primarily  the  ones  who 
do  understand." 

Officially,  Drake  was  flred  because  Heine 
said  he  had  failed  to  gain  acceptance  within 
the  agency.  Heine  asked  him  to  resign.  Drake 
was  not  willing  to  resign,  so  he  was  flred. 

How  does  Heine  see  OSM's  future  role? 

"Past  experience  Indicates  that  the  agency 
has  primarily  felt  it  cannot  trust  the  states." 
"There  is  an  indication  that  contrary  to 
what  the  Director  said  in  his  interview  in 
LandMarc  magazine  that  OSM  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  intent  of  fading  away  Into 
the  sunset." 

"I  think  that  if  you  watch  closely  now,  the 
Impact  of  S.  1403  has  been  so  pervasive 
within  the  agency  that  there  is  a  retrench- 
ment going  on  within  the  leadership  and 
the  process  Itself." 

S.  1403  is  a  sword  hanging  over  their 
heads.  It's  one  way  to  keep  them  responsive. 
If  it  were  to  go  away,  I  don't  know  what 
would  happen.  I  think  that  at  this  point  the 
OSM  leadership  is  confused,  and  they  do  not 
have  a  well  thought  out  direction  in  which 
to  go. 

"I  think  the  state  regulatory  agencies  have 
felt  themselves  Imposed  upon  and  pressed 
from  the  very  conunencement  of  the  pro- 
gram because  of  the  arrogance  they  found 
within  the  agency  (OSM) ." 

"Finally.  I  think  that  the  states  concluded 
they  could  only  get  the  best  of  a  bad  deal." 

"In  many  instances,  the  states  have  tired 
of  the  battle  and  have  decided  in  fact  that 
the  only  solution  at  this  time  Is  to  substan- 
tially clone  OSM's  regulations." 

"X  do  not  believe  that  1403  would  ever  have 
come  into  existence,  would  never  have  be- 
come an  Issue,  bad  OSM  been  responsive  to 
the  authorities  and  the  elected  officials  of 
the  coal  producing  states." 

"I  believe  S.  1403  came  about  as  a  political 
response  to  an  out  of  control  bureaucracy, 
an  out  of  control  agency,  that  would  not  re- 
spond in  any  other  way.  They  would  go  to 
oversight  hearings  and  be  dressed  down  .  .  . 
and  then  walk  away  and  shake  their  heads 
and  say  'well  that's  over',  and  then  we  go  on. 
Instead  of  really  addressing  the  problems: 
Are  we  wrong?  Are  we  going  in  the  wrong 
direction?  Are  we  on  the  wrong  path?  Con- 
sistently the  attitude  has  been,  why  are  they 
picking  on  me?  What's  wrong  with  them? 
Not,  that  they  might  have  made  a  mistake." 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  of  this  date,  I  have 
not  received  a  response  to  my  renewed 
request. 

As  I  noted  in  my  letter,  the  House, 
upon  receiving  a  similar  request  for  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  promptly  scheduled 
oversight  hearings — which  begin  today. 

Mr.  President,  9  months  have  passed 
since  the  Senate,  through  oversight 
hearings,  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  implementation  of  Public 
Law  95-87  by  OSM. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  last 
9  months,  including  Senator  Hatfield's 
disclosures  of  today,  to  cast  a  cloud  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  over  OSM's  opera- 
tions. 

The  events  of  the  past  9  months  bring 
several  critical  questions  sharply  into 
focus: 

First.  Will  one  agency's  policies  and 
actions  be  allowed  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress? 

Second.  Will  an  agency,  through  uni- 
lateral, questionable  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tion, be  allowed  to  bring  eccmomlc  hard- 
ship upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 
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Third.  Will  an  agency,  through  its 
policy  and  action,  be  allowed  to  subvert 
the  energy  goals  of  this  Nation? 

These  questions  will  only  be  answered 
through  the  investigatory  process  of 
timely  oversight  hearings. 

I  renew  my  request  for  such  hearings. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  my  request. 

Without  in  any  way  prejudicing  the 
issue,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Senate  needs  and  de- 
serves the  opportunity  for  a  full,  fair  and 
formal  hearing  to  examine  these  nu- 
merous and  serious  allegations. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  and  yield  the  floor  to 
Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner)  who  has  been  very  much  In 
the  forefront  of  this  whole  battle  on 
the  issue  as  well  as  on  this  matter  re- 
lating to  the  lobbying  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining. 

He  has  indicated  his  desire,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  comments,  to  have  over- 
sight hearings,  and  I  assure  him  of  my 
cooperation  in  seeking  out  that  because 
I  do  believe  this  is  one  of  those  matters 
that  should  be  clearly  investigated  and 
clearly  assessed  before  it  proliferates  in 
other  agencies  where  I  am  sure  it  does 
exist  to  some  degree. 

If  we  can  bring  into  focus  one  such 
flagrant  violation  it  may  call  the  dogs 
off,  so  to  speak,  on  this  kind  of  activity 
in  other  agencies. 

I  think  especially  in  a  time  when  we 
are  reducing  budgets  and  cutting  down 
programs  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
investments  in  those  agencies,  in  ther 
personnel,  the  materials,  and  programs 
are  bringing  the  greatest  returns  to  the 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  the  bill. 

I  do  feel  this  kind  of  activity  is  not 
only  in  direct  violation  to  law  but  it  is 
not  giving  the  best  return  on  the  tax 
dollar. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  those  remarks,  and  I  also  wish  to 
mention  that  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work  today  as  a 
consequence  of  some  of  the  very  rulings 
that  are  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 

I  hope  that  this  can  be  addressed  in 
a  most  expeditious  manner  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


beyond  10  minates  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PREfflDINO  OPnCER  (Mr. 
METzxHBAxni) .  Without  objection,  it  te 
so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  callthe  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 


ENERGY— THE  DECADE  AHEAD 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  'hSi.  President,  a  friend 
of  mine,  Robert  E.  Strain,  of  Birming- 
ham, who  is  connected  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  recently  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  Alabama  congressional 
delegation  on  the  subject  of  energy— the 
decade  ahead. 

Bob  Strain  is  an  old  friend.  We  played 
football  together  in  college.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

EirxaoT — TBX  Decade  Ahead 

Few  things  are  more  vital  to  the  future 
weU-belng  of  our  nation  than  those  revolving 
around  sources  of  energy.  And  none,  perhaps, 
is  more  complicated:  Where  to  get  it?  What 
sources  to  develop?  How  to  pay  for  the  re- 
search and  the  hardware  to  get  It? 

The  task  is  clearly  enormous.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  by  1990,  the  nation  wUl  need 
more  than  450,000  new  oU  and  gas  wells. 
More  than  20  new  refineries  will  need  to  be 
*^ullt.  More  than  300  new  large  ooal  mines 
wui  have  to  be  opened.  Twenty-seven  htm- 
dred  unit  trains  will  be  required  to  haul  the 
coal,  along  with  30  uranium  mining  and 
miUing  complexes  and  17  synthetic  fuel 
plants. 

The  capital  requirements  for  these  new 
faculties  alone,  without  allowing  for  infla- 
tion, may  amount  to  roughly  $30  billion  a 
year  over  the  next  ten  years,  which  will 
probably  more  tthan  double  the  energy  indus- 
try's annual  Investment  rate  of  the  past  ten 
years. 

If  the  United  States  U  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  healthy  economy  and  provide  for 
America's  future  needs  so  that  life  styles 
remain  a  matter  of  choice  and  not  limited  by 
the  unavaUabUity  of  energy,  heavy  Invest- 
ments wlU  be  required. 

Even  so,  after  two  years  of  debate  and  com- 
promise, our  government  has  still  faUen 
short  of  adopting  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy  that  wUI  make  maxi- 
mum \ise  of  this  country's  abundant  energy 
reserves  and  lessen  the  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  unsUble  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

The  problem  isn't  that  there  la  not  enough 
energy  available;  there  is,  when  all  the  forms 
of  energy  are  considered.  Part  of  the  problem 
is  to  get  it  into  forms  people  can  use,  and 
to  get  it  to  them  economicaUy. 

Implicit  In  the  background  of  energy  use 
and  resource  ouUook  are  five  major  require- 
ments: 

(1)  Unnecessary  and  wasteful  use  of  en- 
ergy must  be  reduced  and  energy-use  effi- 
ciency must  be  improved. 
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of  coal  and  nuclear  energy 
I. 
and  sources  of  energy  must 


to  these  requirements,  en- 
has  already  been  reduced 
of  nearly  7  million  barrels 
By  1990,  conservation  efforts 
be  achieving  a  demand  re- 
to  17  million  barrels  per 
'eduction. 

efforts  must  continue, 
development  of  existing  en- 
a  search  for  new  ones. 

is  our  country's  most 
fuel.   More   than  half  the 
the  non- Communist  world 
borders.  An  estimated  1  tril- 
blllion  tons  of  coal — of 
425  billion  tons  are  be- 
elonomlcally  recoverable  with 
ogy.   That's  enough   coal   to 
years,  even  if  coal  consximp- 
d  }uble  over  current  use.  The 
s   proposed   energy   program 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  coal, 
be  done  until  capital  is  In- 
It  happen,  and  building  new 
is  very  costly. 
,  there  are  significant  Im- 
bbosting  coal  production  that 
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s   a   strong   possibility   that 
ules  could  be  eased  with  no 
>n   public   health.    A   major 
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Air  Act  and  its  1977  amend- 
u^der  the  Environmental  Pro- 
has  issued  new  Source  Per- 
These    standards    re- 
other    things,    reduction    In 
emissions   regardless   of  the 
}f  the  coal  burned.  To  meet 
new  coal -burning  electric 
:  fueled  by  unrefined  coal  will 
to  remove  sulfur  from 
em^ions — adding  an  estimated 
cost  of  building  the  plant, 
amount  to  operating  costs, 
could  serve  to  eliminate 
priced  source   of  raw 
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the  same  time,  the  federal 
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legislative  proposals — such 
idy's  bUl.  S.   1246— to  pro- 
large  oil   companies  from 
firms,  in  or  out  of  the  en- 
would    seriously    complicate 
national   energy  problems, 
would    discourage    needed 
the  petroleum  industry  eind 
efforts  to  Increase  domes- 
proAictlon,  to  speed  up  develop- 
synthi  itlc  and  alternate  fuels  and 
di  ngerous  U.  S.  overdependence 
Imports. 

a  an  alternate  energy  source 
appl^tions  In   certain  parts  of 


the  country  and  may  be  economically  com- 
petitive for  domestic  hot  water  and  air  heat- 
ing in  those  regions.  This,  too,  may  be  many 
years  away,  but  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  the  earliest  commercialization  of  solar 
energy  as  an  alternate  fuel. 

AIA  knows  that  you  gentlemen  support 
greater  reliance  on  coal,  exploration  for  oil 
and  gas.  production  of  synthetic  fuels  and 
the  development  of  new  forms  and  sources. 

We  are  encouraged  by  President  Carter's 
recent  statement  endorsing  nuclear  power, 
which  he  called  "an  option  we  must  keep 
open."  and  by  recent  votes  in  the  Congress 
favoring  nuclear  power,  especially  the  over- 
whelming rejection  of  eflorts  to  stop  the 
construction  and  operation  of  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants.  We  appreciate  the  support  of 
nuclear  power  by  members  of  our  Alabama 
Congressional  Delegation. 

A  national  energy  policy  and  program 
should  include  those  elements  that  would 
ensure  a  viable  investor-owned  electric  utility 
indus^  capable  of  reliably  responding  to 
the  requirements  of  all  users  of  electrical 
energy  and  utilizing  domestic  fuel  sources  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Primary 
among  such  elements  should  be: 

( 1 )  Improving  generation  and  transmission 
efficiencies. 

(2)  Encouraging  development  of  efficient 
consumption  patterns  between  utilities  and 
industry  and  between  industries. 

(3)  Reducing  regulatory  lag. 

(4)  Improving  environmental  programs  to 
expedite  new  utility  plant  siting  and  licens- 
ing procedures. 

Electric  power  rate  structures  should  yield 
an  equitable  and  adequate  return  from  all 
customer  service  classifications,  based  on 
realistic  "cost  of  service"  determination  for 
each  classification  rather  than  flat,  inverted 
or  incremental  rates.  Systems  such  as  "life- 
line" that  are  based  on  social  and  political 
considerations  are  not  appropriate  in  the 
ratemaklng  area. 

The  establishment  of  industry/utility 
steam-power  generation  (co-generation) 
iplants  should  be  encouraged.  One  means 
would  be  the  elimination  of  unnecessarily 
restrictive  regulations  that  inhibit  this 
mechanism  for  potentially  more  efficient 
service  of  industrial,  commercial  and  resi- 
dential eaergy  needs. 

More  than  one- third  of  the  nation's  energy 
consumption — 37% — is  devoted  to  residential 
and  private  auto  use.  Industry  uses  41%  of 
the  total,  providing  Jobs  for  the  nation's 
work  force,  while  14%  goes  to  commercial 
use  and  another  7%  to  other  kinds  of  trans- 
portation. While  these  are  national  percent- 
ages, they  could  Just  as  easily  apply  to 
Alabama. 

When  we  ais  business  representatives  of 
Alabama  observe  our  government's  continu- 
ing lack  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  energy 
policy,  it  is  as  if  Congress  has  failed  to  see 
that  the  main  road  to  solving  the  energy 
problems  lies  with  action  by  private  enter- 
prise rather  than  by  legislation.  The  energy 
program  that  was  adopted  will  essentially 
extend  government  further  Into  the  work- 
ings of  the  energy  Industry.  This  will  con- 
tinue to  frustrate  and  hamstring  private 
enterprise,  which  is  the  one  segment  of  our 
society  that  could  do  the  most  to  ease  the 
problem. 

Industry  of  Alabama  is  already  addressing 
Itself  to  energy  conservation.  New  and  more 
technically  advanced  facilities  are  engineered 
for  the  g^reatest  energy  efficiency.  Computers 
provide  efficient  use  of  electricity  and  fuel. 
Training  programs  have  long  been  in  use  on 
energy  efficiency.  Energy  saving  ideas  of 
employees  are  solicited.  Energy  conservation 
goals  are  established.  Energy  audits  are  con- 
ducted to  identify  practices  and  facilities 
where  conservation  can  be  achieved.  But 
conservation  alone  Is  not  enough  if  business 
and  Industry  meets  Its  obligations  to  its  em- 
ployees and  to  the  public. 


We  believe  that  the  companion  roles  of  the 
private  sector  and  the  government  can  be 
performed  most  efficiently,  and  in  the  best 
Interest  of  all,  by  allowing  energy  supply 
and  demand  to  be  established  in  the  market 
place. 

In  recent  years,  government  regulators 
have  relaxed  controls  somewhat  on  oil  prod- 
ucts, but  these,  too,  remain — largely  on 
gasoline — as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo.  These  remaining  controls  should 
be  lifted,  as  controls  have  a  way  of  distort- 
ing markets  and  prices,  no  matter  what  the 
product. 

The  benefits  of  lifting  controls  on  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  will  be  largely 
negated  if  punitive,  excessive  taxes  are  im- 
posed on  oil  companies  and  other  energy- 
producing  firms  Which  are  already  heavily 
taxed.  Such  taxation  would  deprive  the 
petroleum  industry  of  the  capital  needed  to 
generate  the  level  of  domestic  investment 
required  for  the  U.S.  to  significantly  reduce 
ite  reliance  on  the  OPEC  oil  producing  na- 
tions. It  would  also  slow  down  efforts  to 
develop  more  coal,  uranium  and  other  sources 
of  energy  within  the  U.S. 

Yet,  in  view  of  that  which  government 
has  done,  there  is  something  that  clearly  It 
should  not  have  done:  adopt  the  concept  of 
Incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas. 

Under  Incremental  pricing,  large  users  pay 
mere  not  only  for  their  total  consumption 
of  the  fuel,  but  more  per  unit  of  consump- 
tion than  do  smaller  users.  In  effect,  Incre- 
mental pricing  artificially  lowers  natural  gas 
prices  to  groups  of  residential,  small  indus- 
trial and  commercial  gas  users  served 
through  interstate  pipeline  systems  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a  subsidy  at  the  expense 
of  larger  industrial  users. 

The  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  pro- 
vides for  the  gradual  removal  of  federal  price 
controls  on  natural  gas.  However,  the  politi- 
cal price  of  achieving  decontrol  was  the 
inclusion  of  the  concept  of  incremental 
pricing.  Under  this  concept,  the  most  in- 
creases resulting  from  the  removal  of  these 
price  controls  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
industrial  users  until  their  gas  cost  equals 
the  price  of  fuel  oil.  The  increased  revenues 
resulting  from  Incremental  pricing  are 
deducted  from  the  rates  charged  residential 
and  conmierclal  customers. 

The  Incremental  pricing  provisions  of  the 
Act  take  effect  in  two  phases.  The  Phase  I 
program  started  January  1,  1980.  Pursuant 
to  Phase  I,  the  Incremental  price  ceiling  for 
Interstate  natural  gas  for  certain  large  in- 
dustrial boilers  is  pegged  to  the  equivalent 
cost  of  No.  6  high  sulphur  fuel  oil.  The 
scope  of  Phase  II,  which  will  begin  Novem- 
ber 1,  1980,  is  indefinite,  but  the  proposed 
Phase  II  regulations  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  In- 
clude almost  all  industrial  uses  of  natural 
gas.  Also  under  the  Phase  II  regulations, 
the  incremental  price  celling  for  an  Industry 
would  be  based  on  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  unless  that  industry  has  the  installed 
capability  of  using  No.  6  fuel  oil.  The  final 
Phase  II  regulations  must  be  Issued  by 
FERC  by  May  9,   1980. 

The  implementation  of  the  incremental 
pricing  program  has  caused  confusion  among 
industrial  gas  users  and  has  left  those  users 
with  no  meaningful  basis  for  future  plan- 
ning. Under  incremental  pricing  the  gas 
prices  to  industrial  users  will  fluctuate 
monthly  in  response  to  changes  in  alternate 
fuel  prices  as  fixed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Indeed,  the  prospect  of  such  con- 
stantly changing  natural  gas  prices,  com- 
bined with  the  uncertainty  of  gas  supply 
and  the  burdensome  administrative  require- 
ments of  Incremental  pricing,  may  force 
many  industrial  users  to  convert  from  nat- 
ural gas  to  fuel  oil.  The  result,  of  course, 
would  be  that  the  portion  of  the  gas  sup- 
pliers' fixed  costs  that  are  currently  being 
borne  by  Industrial  customers  will  be  shifted 
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to  other  customers  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  residential  gas  rates  and  a  fur- 
ther switch  to  imported  fuel  oil — the  very 
result  Congress  wanted  to  avoid. 

The  administrative  complexities  of  the 
incremental  pricing  program  have  created 
a  nigrhtmare  for  pipelines,  distributors  and 
Industrial  users  alike.  The  orders  Imple- 
menting Phase  I  (nearly  300  pages  long) 
require  complicated  surcharge  reporting  re- 
quirements, billing  and  rebilllng  procedures, 
special  meter  reading  dates,  expensive  and 
unworkable  submetering  requirements,  com- 
plicated bill  calculation  procedures  and  an 
intricate  data  collection  process.  As  the  ef- 
fects of  Incremental  pricing  drive  industrial 
users  from  natural  gas,  the  substantial  ad- 
ministrative expense  involved  in  the  effort 
to  comply  with  these  regulations  will  be 
increasingly  borne  by  other  customers.  And 
for  what  purpose?  The  Immediate  run  up 
in  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to  industrial  users 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts produced  by  those  users.  The  ultimate 
irony  of  the  incremental  pricing  program, 
therefore,  is  that  it  will  be  paid  for  by  all 
Americans  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for 
consumer  goods  manufactured  by  Industries 
using  incrementally  priced  natural  gas. 
Furthermore,  the  higher  gas  costs  associated 
with  the  production  of  many  goods  could 
significantly  detract  from  their  competitive- 
ness in  the  marketplace. 

Finally,  under  the  proposed  Incremental 
pricing  regulations,  those  consumers  ex- 
empted from  the  incremental  surcharge 
would  not  be  paying  the  true  cost  of  natural 
gas,  thereby  discouraging  the  national  ef- 
forts for  conservation  of  resources. 

In  short,  incremental  pricing  offers  much 
that  is  bad  for  America,  and  little  that  is 
good,  when  viewed  In  a  national  context. 

Fortunately,  there  are  two  solutions  open 
to  the  Congress  to  the  Incremental  jH-icing 
problem.  First,  H.R.  5862  would  repeal  the 
Incremental  pricing  provisions  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  If  this  bill  Is  passed, 
both  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  the  Incremental 
pricing  provisions  would  be  removed.  Second- 
ly, the  regulations  covering  Phase  n  of  the 
incremental  pricing  provisions  must  be  filed 
with  the  Congress  not  latw  than  May  9, 
1980  and  within  30  days  after  the  regulations 
are  filed  with  Congress  if  either  house  should 
adopt  a  resolution  vetoing  the  Phase  II  regu- 
lations, they  will  not  go  into  effect.  Since 
the  Phase  II  regulations  affect  almost  all  in- 
dustrial users  of  gas,  it  is  Imperative  that  a 
resolution  vetoing  Phase  II  be  adopted. 

Without  doubt,  more  technological  inno- 
vations will  occur  In  the  future,  with  conse- 
quent improvements  in  productivity,  pro- 
vided energy  supplies  remain  adequate  and 
competitively  priced  on  world  markets.  Gains 
in  output  per  worker  and  an  expanding  labor 
market  (one  study  shows  that  at  least  13 
million  more  workers  In  the  next  decade) 
mean  that  the  economy  miist  continue  to 
expand  at  a  substantial  rate  If  Jobs  are  to 
be  available  to  those  seeking  and  needing 
work.  The  economic  growth  needed  by  the 
United  States  In  coming  years  can  be  achieved 
only  with  adequate  and  reasonably  priced 
energy. 

With  all  that  government  can,  could  and 
should  do,  no  one  questions  that  It  has  a 
role  to  play  in  addressing  America's  energy 
problems.  But  the  actions  government 
should  take  are  those  which  get  it  out  of 
the  energy  business  by  removing  controls 
which  have  already  been  Imposed  by  govern- 
ment. Government  can  best  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  If  It  first  realizes  that  It 
Is  private  enterprise,  competing  within  our 
economic  structure,  that  is  best  suited  In 
the  long  run  to  solve  otir  energy  dilemma. 
And  It  Is  well  past  time  for  government  to 
recognize  this  fact. 

We  are  confident  that  American  Ingenuity 
can  provide  solutions  to  the  critical  energy 
crisis  which  the  United  States  faces  today. 


but  it  can  do  so  If,  and  only  If,  politics  and 
expediency  give  way  to  economically  and 
environmentally  sound  decisions. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  1980 

Mr.  EffiPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
given  before  the  Alabama  congressiraxal 
delegation  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Mascxi,  of  the 
Mason  Corp.,  on  the  subject  of  small 
business  In  the  year  1980  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Small  Bxtsiness  1980 

In  recent  months,  small  business  has 
united  across  the  country  and  built  a  new 
awareness  in  Washington  of  Its  impact  on 
the  national  economy.  The  time  is  right  for 
the  voice  of  small  business  to  be  heard  and 
to  infiuence  the  expansion  of  the  Free  Enter- 
prise System  for  a  healthier  America. 

There  are  14  million  businesses  in  the 
UJS.  and  13.4  are  small,  including  nearly 
three  million  farms.  Together,  they  provide 
employment  for  58  percent  of  the  labor  force 
and  account  for  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
gross  business  product.  They  are  an  impor- 
tant soiirce  of  the  major  innovatlcms  that 
create  new  markets  and  Improve  our  quality 
of  life.  They  have  spurred  the  economy  and 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  economic  backbone 
of  our  country.  Possibly,  small  business  Is 
America's  most  plentiful  natural  resource 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  raw  talent. 
Innovative  ideas  and  concentrated  effort  it 
has  provided.  As  a  resource  and  an  institu- 
tion, small  business  deserves  not  only  our 
attention,  but  also  our  care  and  respect. 

In  April  1978,  the  President  called  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
to  Identify  the  many  special  problems  facing 
small  business  and  design  a  course  of  action 
to  correct  these  problems.  The  Initial  stages 
of  the  conference  began  with  a  series  of  67 
open  forums  and  regional  conferences  held 
throughout  the  country.  The  culmination  of 
these  various  meetings,  along  with  appoint- 
ments by  Governors  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, was  the  selection  of  more  than  2.000 
delegates  and  the  staging  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  January  13-17,  1980.  During 
the  conference,  delegates  deliberated  Issues 
and  prepared  a  report  recommending  policies 
that  will  significantly  influence  the  future  of 
business  in  America. 

Some  of  the  major  areas  of  concern  In- 
cluded: Capital  Formation  and  Retention: 
Regulations  and  Paperwork;  Innovation  and 
Technology:  Federal  Economic  Policy  and 
Governmental  Programs;  and  Inflation. 

In  concurrence  with  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business,  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Alabama  has  studied  the  policy  rec- 
ommendations prepared  at  the  conference 
and  have  elected  to  adopt  and  support  the 
following  fifteen  (15)  positions: 

( 1 )  Replace  the  present  corporate  and  in- 
dividual income  tax  schedules  with  more 
graduated  rate  scales,  specifying  the  grad- 
uated corporate  tax  scale  up  to  (50.000. 

(2)  Adopt  a  simplified  accelerated  capital 
cost  recovery  system  to  replace  the  present 
complex  Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR) 
regulations,  with  provisions  such  as  (A) 
immediately  expensing  capital  costs  less  than 
a  specified  amount  (B)  immediately  expens- 
ing government  mandated  capital  costs,  and 
(C)  the  creation  of  a  maximum  annual  bene- 
fit that  may  be  derived  from  the  system. 

(3)  Balance  the  Federal  Budget  by  statute 
in  Fiscal  Year  1981  by  limiting  total  Federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  GNP,  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to 
IS  percent. 


(4)  Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  on  famUy-ovmed  businesses  and  en- 
courage the  continuity  of  family  ownezshlp. 

(5)  Congress  shall  exercise  Its  overslgbt 
function  with  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  instituting  sunset  reviews 
of  all  laws,  regulations,  and  agencies,  to  en- 
sure that  none  exceeds  original  congressional 
intent.  Sunset  reviews,  in  an  appropriate 
time  frame  (not  less  tban  every  five  years) 
should  include  economic  impact  analyCU  and 
proposed  agency  budget  reductions,  leading 
to  reenactment  of  each  agency's  enabling  lag- 
Islation  to  permit  its  continued  existence,  or 
to  reduce  its  size  and  cost. 

(a)  Establish  a  Regulatory  Review  Board 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  Congress  and  small  business 
owners,  with  responsibility  for  Impact  state- 
ments and  cost  controls. 

(b)  Congress  shall  exercise  line-item  veto 
over  regulations  within  a  specified  time 
through  congressional  oversight  committees, 
with  one-house  floor  vote. 

(6)  Support  and  urge  passage  of  B.  I860,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of  1979,  and 
compaiUon  bUl  HJR.  6607,  as  presently 
drafted  with  flexibility  for  minor  future 
amendments,  covering:  small  business  re- 
search and  development  set-asldes:  small 
business  Innovation  and  research  programs 
(as  already  encompassed  by  HJl.  5126  and 
S.  1074):  patents,  retention;  amendments  to 
tte  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  regulatory 
fiexlbillty. 

(7)  Provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  Initial  In- 
vestment In  a  small  business,  and  permit 
deferral  of  taxes  for  roll -overs  of  Investments 
affecting  small  businesses. 

(8)  Reform  the  Social  Security  System  by 
including,  where  constitutionally  possible, 
all  public  and  private  sector  employees  as 
contributors  and  more  closely  tie  benefits 
to  contributions  to  move  the  system  toward 
acturial  soundness.  Limit  benefits  to  the 
original  old-age  and  survivors  benefits. 
Freeze  the  tax  base  and  tax  rate  at  the  Jan- 
uary  1980  level.  Eliminate  double  dipping. 

(9)  Provide  tax  incentives  in  the  form  of 
a  new  security  called  a  Small  Business  Par- 
ticipating Debenture  (SBPD)  to  provide  a 
source  of  capital  for  small  businesses. 

(10)  The  Office  of  Advocacy  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  must  be  main- 
tained, reinforced  and  expanded  so  that  ac- 
tivity be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  SBA 
salary  and  expense  budget.  The  legislative 
mission  of  Advocacy  must  be  considered  the 
number  one  priority  of  SBA  and  the  Office 
of  Advocacy.  The  independence  of  that  func- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  pro- 
tected so  that  it  may  continue  to  have  the 
confidence  of  the  small  business  community. 
SBA's  Advocacy  budget  should  be  devoted  to 
economic  research  and  analysis  as  weU  as. 
small  business  advocacy.  Small  business  ad- 
vocates, under  the  direct  suoervlsion  of  the 
SBA  Office  of  Advocacy,  shall  be  assigned  to 
OMB.  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Treasury.  In- 
ternational Trade  Policy  Committee  and 
other  regulatory  agencies. 

(11)  Small  bxislness  should  be  eligible  for 
magistrate  review  of  agency  civil  penalties, 
and  reimbursed  for  court  coats,  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  and  damages  from  adminU- 
trative  action,  if  successful  In  clvU  disputes 
with  the  Federal  Government,  including  IRS. 

(12)  Revise  minimum  wage  standards  by 
freezing  standards  In  January  1980  levels  and 
establishing  a  two-tier  minimum  wage  by 
exempting  teenagers,  seasonal  workers  and 
part-time  workers. 

(13)  Require  that  all  government  agen- 
cies which  develop  fiscal,  monetary,  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  policies/practices  shall 
submit  small  business  "economic  Impact" 
statements  that  require  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  idenUfy  the  anticipated  benefits  and 
to  Justify  the  costs  of  federal  rsgulatory 
requirements  to  small  bualneaa.  In  addition. 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Select  cAmmtttfe  on  Ethics. 
Washin  rton.  D.C.,  March  26, 1980. 
The  Select  Committee  on 
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Department  is  not  authorized  to  deliver  all 
or  any  part  of  a  printing  after  expiration  of 
the  60  day  deadline. 

Since  the  Ethics  Committee  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of  the  Service 
Department,  additional  questions,  if  any, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  cr  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HOWEIX  HEFLm. 

Malcolm  Wallop. 

Mr.  President,  we  enclosed  with  the 
letter  a  number  of  interpretative  rulings 
which  are  related  to  the  problem  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tachments to  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rulings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTEBPBETATIVE   RtTLING   NO.    112 

Date  Issued:  April  7.  1978. 
Applicable  Area:  Franking. 
Questions  considered: 

(1)  May  the  frank  be  used  to  send  an 
autogri^>hed  picttire  of  a  Senator  In  his 
former  occupation  in  response  to  a  request 
for  the  picture;  and 

(2)  May  the  frank  he  used  to  send  such  an 
autographed  picture  along  with  a  written 
response  on  a  legislative  matter;  and 

(3)  May  the  frank  be  used  to  return  an 
item  which  was  sent  to  the  Senator  with  a 
request  for  an  autograph? 

Ruling : 

Title  39  VS.C.  3210(a)  (3)  (J)  provides  that 
frankable  mall  includes  maU  matter  "which 
contains  a  picture,  sketch  or  other  like- 
ness .  .  .  and  which  is  so  mailed  as  a  part 
of  a  Federal  publication  or  in  response  to  a 
specific  request  therefor.  .  ."  Thus,  the  stat- 
ute specifically  allows  use  of  the  frank  on 
autographed  photographs  when  In  response 
to  a  specific  request  and,  by  implication  the 
statute  allows  for  the  return  of  items  having 
been  autographed  as  requested.  The  statute 
does  not  appear  to  allow  either  autographed 
items  or  photogr^hs  to  be  routinely  sent 
along  with  other  franked  mail  absent  a  spe- 
cific  request   for   such   an   item. 

INTERPKETATIVE   RULIMC   NO.    137 

Date  issued:  May  24,  1978. 

Applicable  Rule:  48. 

Question  considered: 

Do  the  restrictions  of  Rule  48  on  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Recording  Studio  and  "mass 
mailings"  prior  to  an  election  in  which  a 
Senator  is  a  candidate  for  a  federal  office 
apply  to  the  sixty  days  immediately  prior 
to  a  primary  election  when  the  Senator  has 
received  his  party's  nomination  at  a  pre- 
primary  convention  and  under  state  law, 
such  a  nominee  is  not  considered  a  candidate 
for  the  primary  and  the  Senator's  name  will 
not  appear  on  the  primary  baUot? 

Ruling: 

The  Senator  has  been  ncsnlnated  by  his 
party  as  its  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Senate.  This  nomination  was  conferred  at  a 
party  convention  held  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  state's  nominating  primary  election. 
Under  state  law,  since  the  Senator  bad  re- 
ceived the  nomination  and  was  the  only 
candidate  within  his  party  for  the  office  of 
Senator,  he  was  declared  the  nominee  and 
was  thus  no  longer  considered  a  candidate 
in  the  primary  and  his  name  was  removed 
from  the  primary  ballot. 

Because  of  applicable  state  law,  the  CX>m- 
mlttee  ruled  that  the  Senator  was  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  state  primary  and  therefore 
that  the  restrictions  of  Rule  48  would  not 
apply  to  the  sixty  day  period  immediately 
prior  to  tbe  primary  election. 


INTERPRETATIVE  RlTUNC  NO.  1S2 

Date  issued:  June  22. 1978. 

Applicable  Rule:  48. 

Question  considered: 

Is  a  Member  a  "candidate"  for  purposes  of 
the  franking  and  studio  restrictions  of  Rule 
48  if  his  name  is  on  the  primary  ballot  but 
he  will  have  no  primary  opposition  and  no 
write-in  votes  are  allowed  under  the  applica- 
ble state  law? 

Ruling: 

The  restrictions  of  Rule  48  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  advantage  of  incumbent  Senators 
over  challengers. 

Under  the  circumstances  described,  there 
will  be  no  challengers  In  the  primary  elec- 
tion. The  Committee  therefore  believes  that 
the  restrictions  of  Rule  48  are  not  applicable. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  154 
Date  Issued :  June  22.  1978. 
Applicable  Rules:  48,  49. 
Questions  considered: 

(1)  Is  a  Senator  whose  name  appears  on  a 
primary  ballot  considered  a  "candidate"  for 
purposes  of  Rule  48  restrictions  when  the 
Senator  faces  no  announced  opposition  but 
state  law  authorizes  write-in  candidates? 

(2)  May  a  part-time  staff  assistant  to  a 
Senator,  who  also  works  half-time  for  the 
Senator's  reelection  campaign  committee, 
engage  in  fimd-raislng  activities  for  tbe 
campaign  committee? 

(3)  Is  It  possible  for  a  staff  assistant,  while 
engaged  in  Senate  duties,  to  become  Involved 
to  a  minimal  degree  with  a  campaign-related 
activity  without  violating  the  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct? 

(4)  Is  it  permissible  for  a  staff  assistant 
on  the  Senate  payroll  to  engage  in  campaign- 
related  activities  during  other  than  normal 
Senate  office  hours? 

Ruling: 

(1)  The  prohibitions  Imposed  by  Rule  48 
on  the  use  of  the  frank  in  mass  mailings  and 
on  the  use  of  the  Senate  Recording  Studio 
were  intended  to  restrict  the  advantages 
which  incumbent  Senators  might  have  dur- 
ing a  reelection  campaign.  The  Committee 
prevloxisly  ruled  (Interpretative  Rulings  No. 
137.  dated  May  24,  1978  and  No.  162,  dated 
June  22.  1978)  that  Senators  who  do  not  face 
a  primary  election  or  whose  names  appear  on 
a  primary  ballot  unopposed  and  where  no 
write-in  candidates  are  authorized,  are  not 
"candidates"  for  the  purposes  of  Rule  48. 
However,  when  a  Senator's  name  is  listed  on 
a  primary  ballot  and  state  law  specifically 
authorizes  write-in  candidates,  there  is  a 
possibility  for  a  contested  primary  election. 
As  such,  the  Senator  would  be  considered  a 
"candidate". 

(2)  A  staff  assistant,  whether  full  or  part- 
time,  may  not  engage  in  any  fund-raising 
activities  on  behalf  of  a  Senator's  campaign 
committee,  unless  that  staff  assistant  had 
been  previously  designated  by  the  Senator 
under  Rule  49  as  one  of  the  two  staff  assist- 
ants to  the  Senator  who  may  handle  his  or 
her  campaign  contributions. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  now  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT  OF 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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resume  its  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hbf- 
LiN) .  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  conference  report  on  H.R.  3919.  an  act 
to  Impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
crude  oil. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  cm- 
trolled  time  not  start  running  until  10:25 
a.m.  today  as  per  the  order  entered 
previously.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring from  the  majority  leader — 1  be- 
lieve he  has  already  covered  the  point — 
that  notwithstanding  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  start  that  this  will  not  change 
the  times  allocated,  I  mean  the  times  ap- 
pointed, for  votes  under  the  previous 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  might  say  I  previously 
advised  the  majority  leader  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
has  indicated  that  he  will  not  now  wish  a 
vote  on  his  motion,  the  motion  to  refer 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
believe  there  may  be  a  request,  after  we 
begin  consideration  of  this  matter,  to 
transfer  the  time  for  the  Bellmon  motion 
to  the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
the  Dole  motion. 

They  are  not  now  on  the  floor  so  I  will 
not  suggest  that  request  at  this  moment, 
but  I  would  advise  the  majority  leader 
and  my  colleagues  I  think  that  that  is 
the  prospect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  pros- 
pect therein  is  that  Mr.  Bellmon  will 
not  make  his  motion  at  all? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  in  that  respect  but 
then  probably  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  transfer  the  time  remaining  to 
him  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  r<Mn  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  correct  in  his  un- 
derstanding that  the  debate  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill  is  now  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  have  arrived  full  circle  on  the 
issue  of  deregulating  domestic  oil  prices 
and  on  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  administration  is  hailing  the  leg- 
islation before  you  today  as  "a  great 
victory,"  and  others  have  described  this 
conference  report  as  a  true  compromise 
Between  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

This  legislation  surely  is  a  compromise, 
Mr.  President,  but  the  compromise  is 
with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  say  again  what  I  have  said  many 


times  before — ^that  the  windfall  profit  tax 
bill  is  legislation  that  never  should  have 
been.  That  is  so  because  there  never 
should  have  been  a  windfall  in  the  first 
place. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  we  debate 
this  conference  report,  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation. 

The  origins  of  this  bill  can  be  foimd 
in  President  Carter's  decision,  annoimced 
in  the  middle  of  a  gasoline  shortage,  to 
end  the  price  controls  that  have  been  in 
place  since  1973  on  dcnnestic  crude  oil. 
With  that  single  stroke  of  the  pen.  Presi- 
dent Carter  imposed  on  the  people  of  this 
country  a  tax  that  will  cost  Americans 
more  than  $1  trillion  over  the  next  10 
years.  They  will  pay  that  tax  every  day 
in  the  form  of  higher  gasoline  prices 
and  home  heating  costs  and  more  addi- 
tions to  the  spiral  of  inflation. 

A  trillion  dollars — that  comes  to  $5,000 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country.  It  means  that,  in  the  next 
decade,  a  family  of  four  with  a  $20,000 
annual  income  will  sacrifice  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  year's  pay  for  the  benefit  of 
the  oil  companies  and  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

But  since  the  decision  was  made  to  de- 
control, the  issue  has  been  not  the  wis- 
dom of  decontrol  itself — as  I  believe  it 
should  have  been.  Instead,  the  debate 
has  been  over  how  much  of  that  exces- 
sive increase  in  domestic  oil  prices  will 
be  recovered  in  the  form  of  a  windfall 
profit  tax. 

Now  we  have  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

This  legislation  will  impose  a  windffill 
profit  tax  of  $227.3  billion  over  the  next 
10  years.  That  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  money  that  will  flow  into  the  coffers 
of  the  oil  companies  in  that  period — 
about  (»ie-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of 
deregulation. 

That  figure  is  far  below  the  $300  billion 
goal  originally  set  by  President  Carter 
when  he  first  asked  Congress  to  impose  a 
windfall  profit  tax. 

The  House  came  close  to  meeting  that 
modest  goal  when  it  psissed  a  tax  bill — 
drafted  by  oil-State  Congressmen — that 
would  have  raised  $278  billion.  But  the 
Senate  said  "no"  even  though  it  was 
drafted  by  those  oil-State  Congressmen. 

The  Senate  saw  fit  to  pass  a  weaker  bill 
that  would  have  cut  the  windfall  tax  to 
only  $177  billion. 

Thus,  we  have  today's  compromise  fig- 
ure— a  figure  that  falls  far  short  of  what 
we  should  have  demanded  as  a  matter 
of  fairness  and  equity  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
administration's  strongest  arguments  for 
decontrol  was  the  need  to  use  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues  to  launch  a  major 
program  to  develop  alternate  energy  re- 
sources here  at  home. 

If  I  heard  that  representation  made 
once,  I  heard  it  made  50  times.  I  heard 
it  on  the  TV  tube;  I  read  it  in  the  edi- 
torial columns.  Wherever  I  looked  I 
found  that  this  great  windfall  profit  tax 
program  was  somehow  going  to  solve  the 
energy  needs,  the  energy  shortage  of  the 
future;  and  with  this  windfall  profit  tax, 
we  were  indeed  going  to  develop  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  program. 


It  was  to  be  a  truly  massive  effort  with 
projected  investment  of  $88  billion  by 
1990.  That  investment  was  to  bring  about 
production  of  2.5  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  substitutes  in  areas  like  coal  liquids, 
coal  gases,  peat,  shale  oil,  and  conven- 
tional natural  gas. 

But,  indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  oil 
companies  find  no  particular  solace  In 
the  development  of  alternative  energy 
resources.  Because  it  is  just  possible 
that  if  you  develop  one  or  more  of  those 
alternative  energy  resources  you  may  find 
that  you  do  not  have  to  import  as  much 
oil  from  the  OPEC  nations;  you  may  find 
that  the  price  of  oil  might  come  down; 
and  you  may  find  that  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers will  not  be  able  to  get  that  price 
which  is  permissible  imder  decontrol  in 
equaling  the  OPEC  price. 

So  we  have  before  us  today  a  bill  that 
has  very  little  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuel. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  may  yet  have  that 
program.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  any 
substantial  way  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  is  before  us  today.  And  if  we 
have  a  development  of  a  syntheic  fuels 
program,  it  will  be  in  spite  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  not  because  of  it. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
have  provided  $2.4  billion  annually  for 
low-income  oiergy  assistance.  The  con- 
ference report  authorizes  this  vitally 
needed  assistance  only  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  It  imposes  one  requirement  that 
states  administering  the  program  pro- 
vide assistance  to  all  households  defined 
as  eligible  under  the  act. 

Once  again,  we  see  weakoied  one  of 
the  few  redeeming  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  decision. 

Once  again,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  let  down.  Once  again,  the  people 
are  promised  one  thing  and  they  find 
that  they  get  something  totally  different 
when  all  the  fine  print  is  analyzed. 

And  once  again,  we  see  the  people  of 
this  country  having  to  bear  the  sacrifices 
that  will  occur  under  the  misguided  pol- 
icy of  decontnd,  without  any  way  being 
rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

There  is  scunething  in  the  conference 
report  that  takes  care  of  something 
called  production  incentives  in  the  fu- 
ture, tax  reductions  in  the  future,  and 
tax  reductions  for  the  corporatiwis  of 
this  country. 

But  those  for  who  are  g(Ang  to  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  decontrol.  th«e 
is  very  littJe  for  them  that  is  left  in  the 
conference  report. 

I  also  find  fault  with  this  conference 
languEige  because  it  leaves  out  a  number 
of  importtuit  prrovislOTis  that  were  in  the 
original  Senate  bill.  The  original  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  provided  tax  credits 
to  residential  consumers  for  passive  solar 
construction,  heat  pumps,  woodbuming 
stoves,  replacement  of  coal  furnaces, 
radiant  heat  panels,  and  more  eCQclent 
oil  and  gsis  furnaces. 

But,  of  course,  those  tax  cuts  had  some 
merit:  They  would  mean  something  to 
the  American  consumer,  they  would 
mean  something  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  thev  would  help  us  to  alleviate 
our  energy  problems  in  this  Nation.  But 
the  conference  committee  has  now  re- 
jected all  of  those  credits. 
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is  nothing  for  the  administration  or  for 
the  Congress  to  crow  about.  It  is  a  great 
victory,  again,  for  the  oil  companies  of 
this  country,  and  it  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  American  people.  Anyone 
who  would  suggest  that  somehow  with 
the  windfall  profit  tax  we  are  going  to 
solve  synthetic  fuel  problems  in  this 
country  and  provide  the  wherewithal  to 
do  it  just  is  not  going  to  find  that  solu- 
tion, just  is  not  going  to  find  the  money 
in  this  legislation.  This  is  not  the  way  it 
should  have  been.  Unfortimately,  this  is 
the  way  it  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  special  order  relating  to  the 
motion  to  refer  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  be  read.  I  understand 
we  are  to  go  into  that  matter  at  10:25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hoiu*  of  10:25 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  3919  which  we  have  previ- 
ously been  considering  because  other 
business  was  not  demanded. 

Under  the  previous  order  when  the 
hour  of  10:45  arrives,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  refer  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  instruction.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  that  is  being  with- 
drawn. Maybe  the  Senator  had  better 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made.  I  simply 
wanted  to  be  recognized  at  this  time  to 
to  discuss  the  matter.  It  is  my  intention 
a  little  later  in  my  remarks  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  part  of  the 
special  order  be  vacated,  that  we  not 
take  the  matter  up  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  the  reason 
for  my  decision  not  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
motion  is  very  simply  the  fact  that  yes- 
terday there  were  a  series  of  colloquies 
on  the  floor  that  seemed  to  fairly  well 
resolve  the  issue,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  concerned. 

The  language  in  the  report,  which  has 
been  read  many  times  and  does  not  need 
to  be  repeated  here  at  length,  would  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  to  earmark  these 
funds  or  allocate  the  funds  for  certain 
purposes. 

It  seemed  very  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  that  was  what  the 
bill  did. 

Yesterday,  in  lengthy  colloquies  with 
Senators  MoYNniAN,  Muskie,  Long,  and 
Dole,  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  well  worked  out,  although  I  have 
to  confess  I  am  still  slightly  confused. 

When  we  got  into  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee markup  yesterday,  we  asked  the 
question  whether  or  not  these  alloca- 
tions were  going  to  be  binding  upon 
our  decisions,  whether  or  not  we  need 
to  make  provision  for  the  tax  cut  that 
is  indicated  by  the  language  on  page 
29  of  the  report.  We  were  told  that  we 


did  not  need  to  pay  any  attention  to 
that  language. 

Senator  Moynihan,  who  was  there, 
became  somewhat  concerned  that  this 
language  relating  to  flow  income  assist- 
ance was  also  meaningless.  He  came  to 
the  floor  and  a  colloquy  with  Senator 
Moynihan  and  Senator  Long  then 
transpired. 

I  would  like  to  read  briefly  from  that 
colloquy  to  get  the  matter  into  the 
Record  again. 

Senator  Moynihan  said: 

The  Budget  Committee  should  so  under- 
stand this  as  being  something  of  substance 
and  not  Just  a  gesture. 

He  is  talking  about  the  allocations. 
Continuing : 

It  is  an  undertaking  to  do  everything  with- 
in our  power  to  see  that  a  quarter  of  thl» 
revenue  goes  to  these  programs. 

He  asked  Senator  Long  if  he  shared 
his  judgment.  Senator  Long  said : 

Yes.  I  do.  I  regard  this  as  a  good-faith 
commitment. 

This  is  all  on  page  6664  of  yester- 
day's Record. 

Senator  Long  goes  on  to  say : 

It  is  a  statement  of  intent,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  well  said,  but  It  Is  a  good-faith 
commitment. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

It  is  a  commitment,  but  it  does  not  bind 
anyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  of  a  lot 
of  commitments  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
nonbinding  commitment  before.  Appar- 
ently, that  is  what  we  have  here. 

Yesterday,  on  page  6650,  in  a  collo- 
quy between  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  he  said : 

You  can  spend  the  money  any  way  you 
want  and  give  it  no  further  thought. 

You  go  ahead  and  appropriate  any  amount 
of  money  you  want  to,  for  any  purpose. 

This  is  a  mere  statement  of  desire  and 
intent,  and  it  does  not  bind  anybody. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  in  light  of  that  it 
seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  totally  free  to  regard  these  funds 
as  being  general  revenue  funds,  with  no 
strings  attached.  We  can  use  them  any 
way  we  like.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is 
obviously  no  purpose  in  sending  the  bill 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
see  what  impact  it  will  have  on  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  appro- 
priating fimds  for  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  most  necessary  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  in  hand,  and  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  it  into  the  Record, 
a  table  showing  the  controllability  of 
budget  outlays.  This  shows  that  already 
there  are  97.9  percent  of  the  fimds  avail- 
able to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  are  "uncontrollable"  without  some 
changes  in  the  law. 

If  we  had  gone  ahead  the  way  the  con- 
ference report  seems  to  read,  it  would 
make  it  almost  total.  I  did  not  want  to 
make  it  any  worse.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

WORST    CASE    (CURRENT    YEAR)-C0NTR0L1^BILITY    OF 
BUDGET  OUTU^YS  (FISCAL  YEAR  1979) 


Actual  Percent  of 
sppRding  Federal 
(biMons)        budget 


Payments  to  individuals $214.5 

Interest  and  other  fixed  costs 61.2 

Nondefense  outlays  from  prior  year  con- 
tracts and  obligations 49.1 

Civilian  personnel  costs 28.8 

Subtotal 353.6 

Defense: 

Personnel  costs *5.7 

Military  retired  pay 10.4 

Prior  year  contracts  and  obligations.  30. 9 

Other  defense  outlays 30.7 

Subtotal 117.7 

Domestic  crude  oil  excise  taxi 13.4 

Total  uncontrollable 484.7 

Total  controllable 9.0 

Total  budget  outlays 493.7 

OUT-YEAR  CONTROLLABILITY 

Subcontract  out  nondefense  outlays 
from  prior  year  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions  ---  -*2-l 

Added  to  total  controllables  above -t-9.0 

Total  uncontrollable 435.6 

Total  controllable 58.1 

Total  budget  outlays 493. 7 


43.4 
12.4 

9.9 
5.8 


71.5 


9.3 
2.1 
6.3 
6.2 


23.9 
2.5 


97.9 
2.1 


100.0 


-9.9 
-1-2.1 


88.0 
12.0 


100.0 


1  Assumes  1st  full-year  impact  of  the  domestic  crude  oil 
excise  tax  at  $35  plus  2-percent  per  barrel  and  reduces  esti- 
mates by  25  percent  to  adjust  for  the  difference  between  fiscal 
year  1979  outlays  and  estimated  fiscal  year  1981  outlays,  so 
the  figure  shoulo  be  roughly  comparable. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  general  comments  about 
the  bill  before  I  yield  back  the  time  and 
ask  that  the  motion  be  vacated. 

First,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal.  The  title  of  the  edi- 
torial is  "Death  of  Reason." 

It  talks  about  how,  in  passing  this  bill. 
Congress  is  going  to  seriously  weaken 
the  ability  of  the  petroleum  indListry  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  this  country, 
now  and  in  the  future.  The  article  says: 

But  even  with  that  record,  we  would  have 
thought  It  beyond  belief  that  Congress 
would  set  out  to  destroy  this  Industry  in 
this  decade,  hamstringing  the  domestic  oil 
industry  Just  when  energy  is  a  paramount 
concern  not  only  economically  but  political- 
ly and  militarily. 

Looking  on  the  spectacle  of  Congress  slap- 
ping a  huge  tax  on  domestic  oil  production 
just  when  It  needs  to  reduce  oil  imports,  our 
friends  abroad  look  on  with  alarmed  Incre- 
dulity. Why  is  the  United  States  doing  this 
to  itself?  a  cabinet  member  of  one  ally  asked 
us  recently.  We  could  only  reply,  tongue- 
tied,  that  simple  logic  sometimes  falls  vic- 
tim to  complex  political  forces. 

The  evolution  of  this  latest  self-inflicted 
blow  is  bound  up  In  the  broader  history  of 
U.S.  economic  policy  through  the  1970s.  It 
began  when  Ck>ngre8s,  led  by  many  of  the 
same  people  who  lead  it  today,  embraced 
wafce  and  price  controls  as  the  remedy  for  the 
inilatlon  its  overspending  had  generated,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  inducing  President  Nixon 
to  apply  them  in  1071.  Most  of  the  controls 
were  blown  off  by  inflation  In  1973  and  1974, 
but  the  ones  on  energy  continued.  They  In- 
deed blossomed  Into  a  huge  regulatory  bu- 
reaucracy, the  Department  of  Energy.  The 


DOE  became  an  instrument  for  strangling 
domestic  energy  production. 

The  article  concludes: 

To  find  a  similarly  destructive  single  piece 
of  legislation,  you  have  to  bark  back  to  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff,  which  helped  throw 
the  world  into  the  Great  Depression. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Death  of  Reason 

Barring  a  redemptive  miracle,  the  United 
States  Senate  today  will  sacrifice  the  nation's 
future  security  to  Its  own  unslakable  thirst 
for  revenues.  It  will  give  final  approval  to 
the  massive  falsely  labeled,  "windfall  profits 
tax." 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  the 
Congress  could  actuaUy  pass  so  misguided  a 
piece  of  legislation.  Admittedly,  Washington 
has  been  picking  off  one  major  Industry  a 
decade:  the  steel  industry  with  the  price 
"Jawboning"  of  the  19608,  and  the  auto  in- 
dustry with  the  safety,  emissions  and  fuel 
standards  of  the  19708.  But  even  with  that 
record,  we  would  have  thought  It  beyond 
belief  that  Ckjngress  would  set  out  to  de- 
stroy this  industry  in  this  decade,  ham- 
stringing the  domestic  oU  industry  just  when 
energy  Is  a  paramount  concern  not  only  eco- 
nomically but  politically  and  mUltarlly. 

Looking  on  the  spectacle  of  Congress 
slapping  a  huge  tax  on  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion just  when  it  needs  to  reduce  oU  Imports, 
our  friends  abroad  look  on  with  alarmed  In- 
credulity. Why  U  the  United  States  doing 
this  to  Itself?  a  cabinet  member  of  one  ally 
asked  us  recently.  We  could  only  reply, 
tongue-tied,  that  simple  logic  sometimes 
falls  victim  to  complex  political  forces. 

The  evolution  of  this  latest  self-inflicted 
blow  Is  bound  up  In  the  broader  history  of 
U.S.  economic  policy  through  the  1970s.  It 
began  when  Congress,  led  by  many  of  the 
same  people  who  lead  it  today,  embraced 
wage  and  price  controls  as  the  remedy  for  the 
inflation  Its  overspending  had  generated,  and 
flnally  succeeded  In  inducing  President 
Nixon  to  apply  them  In  1971.  Most  of  the 
controls  were  blown  off  by  Inflation  In  1973 
and  1974.  but  the  ones  on  energy  continued. 
They  Indeed  blossomed  Into  a  huge  regula- 
tory bureaucracy,  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  DOE  became  an  Instrument  for  stran- 
gling domestic  energy  production. 

Public  frustration  with  the  fruits  of  this 
process— gasoline  lines,  rising  energy  costs 
and  Increased  dependence  on  Imports — was 
diverted  by  American  political  leadership  to 
the  oil  Industry,  which,  guided  by  its  tradi- 
tional opportunism,  was  an  easy  victim.  This 
exercise  in  political  cynicism  was  augmented 
by  more  virulent  antl-buslness,  antl-capltal- 
1st  forces.  Soon  the  attack  on  oil  lost  what- 
ever rationality  It  ever  had  and  became  a 
religious  movement  bent  on  punishing  the 
oil  Industry  and  diverting  its  cash  flow  into 
the  public  treasury.  As  It  happened,  this  was 
Just  the  ticket  for  a  government  that  had 
through  most  of  the  1970s  enormously  over- 
spent its  budget  and  generated  progressively 
woree  Inflation.  President  Carter  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  removing  price  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oil  but  taxing  away  most 
of  the  added  revenues  that  he  presumed 
would  flow  from  letting  prices  rise  above  the 
ceilings.  The  DOB  bureaucracy  found  ways, 
as  we  noted  In  this  colunm  yesterday,  to 
preserve  and  expand  its  power  even  after 
decontrol. 

The  oil  revenues  tax  Congress  will  pass  to- 
day— again  barring  some  last-minute  conver- 
sion— will  combine  with  raging  inflation  to 
run  the  American  crude  oil  production  In- 


dustry into  the  ground.  It  wlU  aoUdlfy 
OPBC's  grip  on  oil  prices,  leave  us  poUtlcally 
and  militarily  exposed  from  further  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oU,  drain  huge  funds  out  of 
the  savings /profit  pool  needed  to  stimulate 
Investment  and  productivity,  and  Increaae 
the  Incentives  for  inflationary  monfiy  crea- 
tion. To  And  a  eUnllarly  destructive  single 
piece  of  legislation,  you  have  t«  hark  b«ck 
to  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff,  which  helped 
throw  the  world  into  the  Great  Denieaalon. 

Mr.  BEIIiMON.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cern about  this  bill,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  earmarking  part  of  it,  is  that  we 
are  making  an  enormous  blimder  here 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  diflftcult  time 
recovering  from  because,  once  Congress 
gets  hooked  on  spending  these  revenues, 
it  is  certain  that  these  taxes  will  never 
be  repealed.  What  we  are  doing  here  is 
taking  away  not  $227  billion  over  the 
next  10  years,  but  probably  $400  billion 
from  oil  producers  and  ludng  it  to  buy 
more  Government,  which  the  country 
could  certainly  do  without. 

I  was  interested  yesterday,  in  the  col- 
loquy between  sc«ne  of  the  Members,  to 
hear  references  as  to  how  this  tax  was 
justified  because  the  price  of  oil  in  this 
country  is  somehow  controlled  by  the 
foreign,  OPEC  cartel.  Mr.  President,  that 
simply  is  not  t-ue.  There  may  have  been 
a  time  when  there  was  some  justification 
for  that  charge,  but  it  is  not  true  any 
longer.  The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  a 
free  market  in  oil,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  worldwide,  except  in  those  cases 
where  controls  have  been  applied  by  the 
Government. 

The  top  price  for  oil  is  not  set  by 
OPEC.  Rather,  it  is  set  by  the  free  mar- 
ket. For  instance,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recently  sold  its  Elk  Hill  soil  at 
$41  a  barrel.  Teapot  Dome  oil  sold  at 
prices  up  to  $46  a  barrel.  OPEC  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  to  do  with  setting 
those  prices.  "Riose  prices  were  set  by 
the  free  market.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  now  a  very  close  balance  between  the 
world's  supply  and  the  world's  demand 
for  oil  and  the  market  has  begun  to 
operate.  Tliere  may  have  been  a  time 
when  OPEC  did  set  prices,  but  that  time 
has  now  passed.  Saudi  Arabia,  the  lead- 
er of  OPEC,  is  actually  selling  its  oil 
below  the  world  prices,  so  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  justification  for  any  windfall 
profit  tax  except  our  greed  to  get  our 
hands  on  some  additional  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa once  served  in  our  State  legisla- 
ture. I  recall  a  time  when  the  State  leg- 
islature's greed  overcame  its  good  judg- 
ment and  we  passed  a  bill  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "red  worm" 
biU.  This  bill  put  a  tax,  which  the  leg- 
islature called  a  license,  on  every  citizen 
who  t<x)k  a  cane  fishing  pole  and  a  can 
of  red  worms  cmd  went  out  to  sit  (m  a 
creek  bank  for  a  few  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion. This  did  produce  some  revenue,  but 
it  also  produced  the  defeat  of  most  leg- 
islators who  voted  for  that  bill.  It  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "red  worm  bill"  and 
any  bill  in  the  future  that  seemed  to  be 
loaded  with  the  same  kind  of  danger  was 
always  likely  for  that  kind  of  treatment. 
It  seems  we  have  the  same  situation 
here.  This  is  not  a  tax  on  independent 
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to   do   without   that   very   substsmtial 
amount  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  expired. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  me  to  offer  a  motion  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
be  vacated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Objection  to  what,  Mr. 
President?  Reserving  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wants  an  order  to  have  rescinded 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  refer  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  agreeing  that  there 
would  not  be  a  motion  to  refer? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Can  we  use  that  time  that 
we  shall  not  be  using  for  a  rollcall  to 
debate  the  other  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
that  from  the  distinguished  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  move? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  will  not  offer  his  motion  and 
that  we  have  now  divided  whatever  time 
might  have  been  consumed  by  that  ef- 
fort and  the  rollcall  thereon  to  discuss 
the  motion  that  will  be  offered.  That  is 
to  send  this  conference  report  back  to 
the  committee,  and  that  this  motion  be 
offered  by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN) ,  to  refer  this  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  instructions  that 
it  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  this  tax 
on  royalty  owners,  independent  produc- 
ers, and  on  future  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion and  report  back  to  the  Senate  within 
15  days  of  actual  session.  So  we  put  a 
limit  on  it  and  we  are  not  trying  to  delay 
action  on  the  conference  report. 

But  we  do  believe,  and  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention,  I  might  say, 
rather  sharply  by  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds, literally  thousands  of  royalty  own- 
ers in  this  coimtry,  who  have  been 
learning  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks  that 
they  are  going  to  be  honored  and  privi- 
leged to  pay  this  tax.  They  are  starting 
to  hear  now  from  the  oil  companies  with 
a  little  letter  saying  that,  starting  on  a 
certain  date,  you  will  be  paying  a  tax  at 
the  rate  of  60  percent  above  the  base 
price  of  $15.50  and  the  market  price. 
That  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  heavy 
tax. 

I  suggest  that  this  motion  should  be 


adopted.  I  know  the  argument  will  be 
made,  why  send  it  back  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  had  it  for  a  year,  a 
half-year,  or  however  long? 

We  had  it  long  enough.  But  the  point  Is 
that  would  demonstrate  our  good  faith 
to  the  royalty  owners  and  the  small  in- 
dependent producers  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  their  plight. 

We  were  not  able  to  do  anything  in 
conference,  and  I  do  not  fault  anybody 
there,  certainly  not  the  distinguished 
chairman  who  made  every  effort  to  try 
to  ease  the  burden  of  the  tax.  But  it 
would  demonstrate  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. If  we  cannot  change  the  conference 
report,  we  will  change  something  else. 
We  will  pass  some  exemption,  maybe  a 
5-barrel  royalty  owner  exemption,  or  a 
10-barrel,  or  a  25-barrel,  and  somehow 
ease  the  burden  of  that  tax  which  has 
not  been  felt  yet,  but  will  be  very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
discussion.  I  intend  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  total  amount  of  days  we 
have  spent  on  this  legislation.  It  is  mind- 
boggling,  but  so  is  the  amount  of  tax  we 
will  raise  that  the  American  people  will 
pay — at  least,  we  think  they  will  pay, 
rather  than  it  may  be  paid  by  the  oil 
industry. 

But  we  have  had  23  to  28  days,  I  be- 
lieve, of  debate  now  on  the  floor,  count- 
ing debate  on  the  Senate  bill,  on  the  con- 
ference report.  Probably,  they  may  pre- 
vail, saying  that  we  have  had  enough,  no 
reason  to  send  it  back  to  the  commit- 
tee, we  will  have  no  impact  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  suggest  there  are  compelling  reasons 
it  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  commit- 
tee. That  is  why  I  will  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  at  the  appropriate  time  and  offer 
a  motion  to  do  that. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
want  to  delay  the  bill.  I  think  my  record 
has  been  one  of  cooperation  on  the  bill. 
We  have  had  our  differences  on  the  leg- 
islation. But,  by  and  large,  even  though 
we  may  now  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  aspect,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
voted  for  the  Senate  bill,  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  and  attended  nearly  every 
hearing  on  the  bill  itself,  and  every  hear- 
ing on  the  markup  and  the  conference, 
and  almost  every  day  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  debate. 

So  it  is  not  any  effort,  a  last  minute 
effort,  to  delay  the  impact  of  this  bill. 

I  think  I»resident  Carter  should  be 
looking  to  the  nimiber  of  royalty  owners 
after  the  defeat  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  when  we  survey  the  wreckage  of 
this  administration  in  those  States.  He  is 
now  going  out  to  Ksmsas  next  week  where 
we  have  a  lot  of  royalty  owners.  He  is 
going  into  Oklahoma  and  Texsis  with 
all  these  royalty  owners  who  are  just 
finding  out  about  the  Carter  tax. 

But  the  Carter  60-percent  tax  is  going 
to  have  a  big  political  impact  on  the 
royalty  owners.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
President  would  want  to  delay  final  pas- 
sage and  have  some  hearings,  at  least 
let  people  know  there  is  compassion  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  about  con- 
tinuing to  tax  and  tax  the  American  peo- 
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pie,  particularly  the  royalty  owners  and 
numbers  of  independent  producers. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  the  statements  on 
this  floor  yesterday,  and  will  be  on  those 
made  later  on. 

It  may  be  that  those  who  are  going  to 
be  aUowed  to  pay  this  tax  will  be  very 
grateful  to  President  Carter.  They  will 
get  a  rollback  in  their  checks.  They  will 
pay  about  36  percent  of  that  check  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  have  not 
even  realized  up  until  about  now,  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks,  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  tax,  because  all  they 
read  in  the  press  is  an  attack  on  big  oil. 

The  man  with  the  check  of  $17.52  in 
Keota,  Okla.,  is  not  big  oil.  There  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds,  and  thousands, 
of  men  and  women  and  families  receiving 
small  royalty  checks  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  impact. 

I  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  signiflcant. 
It  is  going  to  mean  taking  millions  and 
billions  of  doUars  away  from  low-income 
Americans.  It  will  be  done  by  a  tax  pro- 
posed by  this  administration.  Fortunate- 
ly, we  were  able  to  help  some  in  the  proc- 
ess of  the  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendments  offered  by 
Senators  on  this  floor,  and  some  who  are 
not  now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  bill  sub- 
jects royalty  owners  to  the  full  rates  of 
tax:  70  percent  on  upper  and  lower  tier 
oil.  and  60  percent  on  stripper  oil.  Royal- 
ty owners  will  not  benefit  from  the  spe- 
cial rates  provided  independent  pro- 
ducers. This  tax  will  dramatically  reduce 
the  amount  of  royalties  received  by  roy- 
alty owners.  On  stripper  oil.  for  exam- 
ple, the  royalty  payment  per  barrel  would 
be  slashed  by  about  36  percent,  as  I  said 
before. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  a  landowner 
and  had  a  piece  of  property,  just  finding 
out  I  will  have  to  pay.  if  it  is  newly  dis- 
covered oil.  a  30-percent  tax  rate,  I  am 
not  certain  I  would  want  to  leave  it  at 
this  point.  Why  not  wait  untU  this  tax 
expires,  or  we  find  what  impact  it  has. 
and  then  decide,  because  nothing  will 
happen  to  the  oil,  it  will  stay  in  the 
ground:  why  give  30  percent  of  it  to  the 
Government  in  another  tax? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  and  will  then  come  back  to  this 
after  he  has  spoken. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  f  ran 
Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  in  offering 
this  motion  to  return  the  bill  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  further  study. 

In  doing  so.  I  want  to  point  out  again, 
as  I  did  on  the  floor  last  week,  that,  cer- 
tainly, this  actlOTi  was  taken  with  no  lack 
of  respect  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  who 
for  30  years,  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
has  done  as  much  as  any  other  individ- 
ual who  has  ever  served  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  serve  the  national  interest.  « 

I  realize  that  his  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  chair- 


man of  the  conference  have  msuie  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  in  this  position,  and  he 
must  exercise  his  broader  responsibilities. 

This  bill  would  have  been  a  far  worse 
bill  had  he  not  had  a  positicMi  of  leader- 
ship on  it  in  the  c(Mnmittee,  as  he  has 
had. 

But  I  am  sure,  in  all  caoBcieasx,  that 
the  Senate  can  prove  itself  the  greatest 
dehberative  body  in  the  world  and  have 
further  study  on  this  tax  before  it  is 
enacted. 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  has  already  read  into  the 
Record  the  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning,  which  is  a  very 
compelling  editorial.  It  cries  out  to  us 
to  look  again  at  what  we  are  getting 
ready  to  do. 

It  says  that  even  if  we  consider  all  the 
mistakes,  the  monumental  mistakes,  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  yeans, 
nothing  can  surpass  what  we  are  getting 
ready  to  do  as  far  as  the  American  peo- 
ple are  concerned. 

It  says: 

But  even  with  ttaat  record,  we  would  have 
thought  it  beyond  belief  that  Congress  would 
set  out  to  destroy  this  industry  In  this 
decade,  h&mstrlnglng  the  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try Just  when  energy  Is  a  paramount  concern 
not  only  economically  but  politically  and 
militarily. 

And  the  editorial  goes  on  to  recall: 
We   could   only   reply,   tongue-tied,    that 
simple  logic  sometimes  falls  victim  to  com- 
plex political  forces. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Soon  the  attack  on  oU  lost  whatever  ra- 
tionality it  ever  had  and  became  a  religious 
movement  bent  on  punishing  the  oU  Indus- 
try and  diverting  Its  cash  flow  Into  the 
public  treasury.  As  It  happened,  this  was  Just 
the  ticket  fur  a  government  that  had  through 
most  of  the  1970s  enormously  overspent  its 
budget  and  generated  progressively  worse 
Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  listen  to  logic 
for  just  a  moment.  Even  those  for  whom 
the  attack  on  "big  oil"  has  become  a  re- 
ligion, even  those  in  this  body  who  have 
become  proponents  of  this  religion, 
shoiild  stop  and  loc^  at  this  bill  for  a 
moment. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  does  not  represent 
an  attack  on  the  profits  of  what  has  been 
called  big  oil.  Last  week.  I  challenged 
any  Member  of  this  body  to  come  for- 
ward and  show  me  where  it  is  written  in 
this  bill  that  even  one  penny  of  tax  is 
levied  on  the  profits  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. There  is  not  one  penny's  worth 
of  tax  levied  on  profits.  There  is  not 
penny's  worth  of  tax  figured  on  profit 
levels. 

This  bill  is  not  an  attack  on  the  prof- 
its of  anyone.  It  is  an  excise  tax.  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  barrels  of  oil.  Is  it  a  tax  on 
barrels  of  oil  produced  overseas  by  the 
international  oil  companies — ^the  oil  we 
are  buying  overseas  and  bringing  into 
this  country,  the  oil  which  is  imported 
into  this  country  and  which  constitutes 
a  continuing  economic  hemorrhage  for 
this  country  of  a  magnitude  that  threat- 
ens to  bring  down  our  Mitire  economy? 
No.  It  does  not  put  one  penny's  worth  of 


tax  on  <^  brought  into  this  country  f  ran 
overseas.  It  only  taxes  the  oil  produced 

in  the  United  States.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional 2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  about  8  minutes.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  This  is  a  tax  imposed  on 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States.  It 
punishes  the  small  independent  produc- 
ers who  do  not  oigage  in  worldwide  ac- 
tivities but  produce  oil  only  in  this 
country.  It  puts  a  tax  on  the  small  com- 
panies that  have  been  reinvesting  105 
percent  of  their  cash  flow,  using  as  assets 
the  oil  they  have  discovered,  to  go  to 
the  bank  and  borrow  more,  and  go  out 
and  explore  for  oil  and  produce  more  oil. 
It  puts  a  tax  on  the  little  royalty 
owner  that  my  c<dleague  f  nun  (^lahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Kft^mw  Just 
described.  These  are  not  trig  oil  com- 
panies. In  many  cases,  these  are  widows 
and  small  investors  who  invested  their 
savings  by  buying  royalties.  They  are 
Uke  the  man  from  Keota,  Okla.,  who  Is 
getting  a  check  of  $16  a  month. 

This  bill.  I  must  say,  is  not  what  it 
is  represented  to  be.  I  think  we  need 
additi(Hial  time  to  look  at  this  so  that 
we  can  expose  it  as  the  fraud  it  is.  It 
is  called  a  windfall  profit  tax.  It  is  not 
a  tax  on  profits.  It  is  an  effort  by  those 
who  preach  this  religion  to  get  after 
the  big  international  oil  comixmles.  It 
taxes  only  the  small  domestic  producer. 
It  taxes  primarily  the  small  royalty 
owner.  Ultimately.  It  will  take  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  con- 
sumers, themselves. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  more  time  to 
expose  this  bill  for  what  it  really  Is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yields  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Itfr.  DOMENKTI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  first,  I  compliment  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  He  started  this  dlscussicm 
this  morning  with  an  editorial  that  was 
styled  the  "Death  of  Reason." 

I  say  to  him  that  many  Senators  could 
have  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
and  talked  about  a  death  of  reason  and 
they  would  not  have  been  very  credible. 
But  in  this  body,  one  pers(Mi  stands  out 
in  terms  of  being  a  reasonable  person, 
one  who  takes  positions  based  upon  com- 
monsense.  and  that  is  Senator  Bellmon. 
On  this  final  day.  when  it  is  certain 
to  this  Senator  that  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  enormous  fraud  called  a  windfall 
profit  tax.  it  is  appropriate  that  it  be 
opened  by  Senator  Bellmon  talking 
about  the  death  of  reason.  It  is  exactly 
that  which  is  going  to  occur  here  later 
this  morning. 

We  have  done  it  many  times  in  the 
past,  in  our  free  and  open  society,  for 
various  reas(His.  We  have  abandoned 
commonsense  and  reason  and  voted  in- 
consistently. Our  economy  and  our  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part,  have  been  strong 
enough  and  resilient  enough  to  succeed 
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in  the  face  ( t  unreasonable  activities  by 
their  Nation  il  Government.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious to  eve-yone  in  America  and  else- 
where in  th ;  world  that  by  doing  un- 
reasonable t  lings  over  and  over  to  this 
great  Ameri  ;an  economy  and  our  peo- 
ple, we  hav<  reached  a  point  at  which 
the  margin  for  error  is  becoming  ever 
and  ever  moi  e  slim. 

We  probably  never  will  be  able  to 
prove  it.  but  today  we  are  going  to  pass 
a  bill  which,  instead  of  moving  America 
toward  eneri  ;y  independence,  is  going  to 
cause  us  to  remain  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  ever  more  dependent  upon  for- 
eign oil. 

This  bill  started  out  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  an  energy  policy,  but  it  is  the 
largest  tax  nn  the  American  people  in 
the  history  ^  i  the  Republic.  Nothing  In 
this  bill  is  ^i  dng  to  produce  any  energy. 
In  fact,  ther  i  are  not  even  any  tax  cred- 
its or  incenti  /es  by  way  of  tax  legislation 
to  encourage  energy  productiMi.  All  that 
has  been  abs  ndoned. 

The  allocs  tion  system  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  i  s  commitment  but  is  not 
binding,  prescribes  that  most  of  this 
money  will  g  o  for  things  other  than  en- 
ergy. Whether  it  is  binding  or  not.  it 
clearly  indici  ites  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
gress that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a 
giant  tax.  It  started  out  as  a  tax  on  big 
oil.  It  is  nov  a  tax  on  big  oil,  but  only 
so  far  as  it  i  iroduces  domestic  oil. 

It  is  a  tax  on  independent  producers, 
13,000  Ameri  ;ans  who  are  trying  to  help 
us  out  of  thi!  energy  crisis.  It  is  a  tax  on 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  royalty  own- 
ers. They  ah  eady  pay  a  tax.  Everybody 
should  undei  stand  that.  Those  of  us  ar- 
guing for  the  m  are  not  arguing  that  they 
deserve  any  i  »rivilege.  They  pay  tax,  just 
as  any  othei   American  does. 

Mr.  Presidsnt,  I  speak  today  on  the 
windfall  prol  t  tax,  not  for  the  first  time 
and,  I  am  al  raid,  not  for  the  last.  This 
piece  of  legislation  will  only  cloud  our 
energy  futiu;  in  this  country  and  not 
brighten  it.  1  his  institution  has  not  seen 
the  last  of  tl  le  windfall  profit  tax.  I  am 
sure  we  will  I  e  forced  to  repair  the  dam- 
age it  will  »use  very  soon  after  its 
passage. 

With  this  legislation  will  come  a  de- 
crease in  oil  jroduction.  When  the  Con- 
gress saw  fl  ;  to  tax  newly  discovered 
oil,  tertiary  c  U,  and  stripper  oil  we  taxed 
the  consume:  s  of  America,  not  the  pro- 
ducers of  oil.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean 
by  this  using  the  example  of  stripper  oil. 
When  the  price  of  stripper  oil  was  de- 
controlled, it  was  done  so  to  encourage 
continued  p-oducticm  from  these  low 
volume  wells  which  were  not  profitable 
to  operate  (therwise.  This  policy  ap- 
peared to  b<  working  because  in  1978 
the  fewest  number  of  wells  were  aban- 
doned since  1947. 

Now.  this  I  :ongress  has  chosen  to  tax 
stripper  oU  imder  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  This  leg  slation  was  intended  to  tax 
"excess"  proi  Its,  but  it  is  clear  now  that 
the  price  a  producer  will  receive  for 
stripper  oU  vill  be  less  than  the  price 
received  pridr  to  this  tax.  The  result 
will  be  50.0)0  capped  wells  over  thfi 
next  2  years  according  to  the  National 


Stripper  Well  Association.  That  Is  a  re- 
duction of  13  percent  in  2  years.  So 
what?  What  difference  do  stripper  wells 
make?  They  only  produce  an  average  of 
3  barrels  per  day.  I  will  tell  Senators 
what  a  difference  stripper  wells  make. 
They  produced  over  1  million  barrels  a 
day.  As  much  as  the  Alaskan  produc- 
tion. I  have  said  this  tax  will  be  a  tax 
on  the  American  public  not  the  big  oil 
companies.  Clearly,  by  reducing  our  do- 
mestic supply,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  tax  will  result  in  a  decrease  of  2 
million  barrels  per  day  by  1990,  this  bill 
will  bring  on  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers. On  gasoline  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  a  price  rise  of  16  cents  per 
gallon. 

Over  the  past  few  days  of  debate,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  said  that  this  is  a  tax 
that  was  said  to  be  a  tax  on  big  oil. 
miring  the  debate  on  this  legislation 
in  the  Senate,  it  became  clear  that  it 
was  also  a  tax  on  independent  pro- 
ducers. A  tax  on  13,000  men  and  women 
who  are  producing  more  energy  for 
America  not  just  talking  about  it.  Now 
this  body  is  coming  to  the  realization 
that  this  bill  wiU  not  just  tax  big  oil 
and  little  oil  but  royalty  owners,  also. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  investors  who 
are  the  imseen  and  unheralded  energy 
producers  in  this  country. 

If  these  things  were  not  enough  there 
are  further  ineauities  incorporated  in 
this  bill.  For  a  state  like  new  Mexico,  this 
bill  is  a  further  insult.  First,  by  creating 
disincentives  for  the  way  in  which  New 
Mexico  applies  its  severance  tax  it  will 
necessitate  a  change  in  that  tax.  The 
Federal  Government  has,  in  effect,  dic- 
tated how  a  State  will  tax  its  own  natural 
resources.  Furthermore,  this  bill  taxes 
Federal  royalty  oil  which  also  in  shares 
by  those  States  where  the  oil  is  pro- 
duced. This  action  will  reduce  the  States' 
share  of  the  royalty.  In  New  Mexico,  oil 
taxes  do  not  go  to  luxurious  State  build- 
ings or  wasteful  activities  as  some  in  this 
body  have  suggested.  These  moneys  go 
primarily  to  the  education  of  our  yoimg 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  it  many 
times  but  I  feel  it  cannot  be  said  often 
enough.  Unfortunately  this  will  not  even 
be  the  last  time  we  will  speak  on  the 
faults  of  this  tax.  This  tax  is  not  just  a 
tax  on  big  oil ;  it  is  a  tax  on  thousands  of 
small  producers  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  royalty  owners.  It  is  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  this  coimtry  and  it  is  a  tax 
on  ttie  producing  States  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  example  of 
the  lack  of  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  actual 
cost  estimates  with  reference  to  drilling 
of  wells  in  my  home  State — No.  1,  Land- 
lady and  No.  2,  Lucky  Larry.  Also,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles,  published  in  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  which  summarizes 
the  oil  industry  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
feelings  of  the  energy  companies  regard- 
ing the  windfall  profit  tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AFE  COST  ESTIMATE— NO.  1  LANDLADY:  E/2  SEC.  8-T12S- 
R32E  (MARCH  1979) 


ItMl 


T«n(i-    Intangi- 

U*  ble        Total 


COST  TO  DRILL  11,000-FT 
TEST 

Road,  location  and  dimaiei 

Footage  drilling  (11.000  ft  at 
$16.90/ft).... 

Daywork  ope'ations  (3  days  at 
J3.800/day) 

Mud  and  water _ 

Surface  casing  (350  ft.  mi  in  at 
JI8/«) 16,300 

Cement  and  service  (13^a  in  cas- 
ing. 375  sx) 

Intermediate  casing  (3,700  ft 
8?8  in  at  J9/tt) 33,300 

Cement  and  service  (8H  in  cas- 
ing. 1300  SK)... 

Drill  stem  test  service  (2  DST's). 

Logging  service 

Rental  tools  and  equipment 

Wellhead  and  connections 5,000 

Supervision  and  expenses 

Transportation  and  miscellaneous 
labor 

Contingencies 


tl2.000 

185,900 

11,400 
28,000 

3,500 


10,300 
2.000 

17,600 
4.000 

"3.000" 

5.000 
32.700 


tl2,000 

185.900 

11.400 
28,000 

6,300 

3,500 

33,300 

10,300 
2.000 

17,600 
4.000 
5.000 
3,000 

5,000 
32,700 


Cost  to  casing  point 44,600    315,400    360.000 

COMPLETION  COST 


Production    casing    (11.000    ft, 

5M  in  al  $6.50/ft) 71,500 

Cement  and  service  (5}^  in  cas- 
ing, 325  sx) _. 

Daywork  (1  day  at  J3  700/day) 

Well  service  unit- 

Perforating  service 

Tubing  (10,800  ft.  2H  in  at  $3/ft)..    32,400 

Rental  tools  and  equipment 

Acid  treatment 

Wellhead  and  connections 6, 500 

SeparatOf-treater  unit.. 20,000 

Supervision  and  expenses 

Transportation  and  miscellaneous 

labor 

Contingencies 


5,800 
3,700 
7,000 
4,000 

'5,'666' 
8,000 


3,000 

5,000 
13,100 


71,500 

5.800 
3,700 
7.000 
4.000 

32,  400 
5.000 
8.000 
6,500 

20,000 
3,000 

5.000 
13,100 


Completion  cost 130,400      54,600    185.000 


TolalAFEcost 175.000    370.000    545,000 
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Item 


Tan- 
gible 


intin- 
(ibit 


Total 


COST  TO  DRILL  11,500-FT 
TEST 

Road,  location  and  damages (15,000  {15,000 

Footage   drilling   (11,500   ft   at 

522.50/ft) 258,750  258,750 

Day  work  operations  (4  days  at 

J4.650,day)... _ 18.600  18,600 

Mud  and  water 50.000  50,000 

Surface  casing  (350  ft  \3ii  in  at 

»8.75/ft) t6,600 6,600 

Cement   and    service   (13H   in 

casing,  375  sx) 3,900  3,900 

I  ntermediate  casing  (3,700  ft  Ki 

in  at  $10.20/ft) 37,750 37,750 

Cement    and    service    (8^^    in 

casing,  1.600  sx) 15,600  15,600 

Drill  stem  test  service  (2  DST's) 2,000  2.000 

Logging  service 26,400  26,000 

Rental  tools  and  equipment 5,000  5.400 

Wellhead  and  connections 3,000 3,000 

Supervision  and  expenses 3,000  3,00" 

Transportation  and  miscellaneous 

labor 5,000  5.000 

Contingencies 44,400  44,400 

Cost  to  casing  point 47,350    457,650    505,000 

COMPLETION  COST 

Production  casing  (11,500  ft,  5^ 

in  at  $7.50/ft) 86,250 86,250 

Cement    and    service    (5H    in 

casing.  550  sx) 9,100  9,100 

Dar  work  (1  day  at  J4,650/day) 4,650  4.650 

Wed  service  unit 9,000  9.000 

Perforating  service 5,000  5,OOo 


Tan-       Intan- 
gible       gible 


ToUl 


Tubine   (11,200   ft,   2*A  in   at  _  

J3.y5ft).l 42,000-.. 42,000 

Rental  tools  and  equipment --.      5,000  5,000 

Acid  treatment. -. 8,000  8,000 

Wellhead  and  connections 8,000 8,000 

Separator-heater  unit 20,000 .-  20,000 

Supervision  and  expenses — .      3,000  3,000 

Transportation  and  miscellaneous 

labor               - 5,000  5,000 

Contingencies 20,000  20,000 

Completion  cost -  156,250     68,750    225,000 

ToUl  AFE  cost 203,600    526,400    730,000 


Uncle  Sam's  Looiomg  Tax  Sms  Simkuic 
Feeling   Among   On,  Men 
(By   Ana  Marie   Penlmore) 

Mention  the  windfall  profits  tax  and  you 
might  see  a  grown  oilman  cry. 

Oloom  settles  like  the  heaviest  crude. 
Morose  headsbaklng  follows,  often  accom- 
panied by  dire  forecasts  for  future  explora- 
tion and  drilling,  not  to  mention  production. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  reaching  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  only  to  slip 
on  an  oil  slick  and  see  it  vanish. 

In  this  case,  the  pot  of  gold  was  de-control 
of  oil  prices — a  phased-in  program  eventually 
allowing  producers  to  charge  the  higher  un- 
controlled world  prices  for  the  stuff  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  well. 

The  oil  slick?  Windfall  profits  tax.  a  tax 
that  first  rose  to  the  surface  last  spring,  a 
tax  ranging  from  30  to  70  percent  on  the 
price  difference. 

March  7,  It  was  agreed  on  by  Congress" 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  last  Thurs- 
day, It  was  passed  by  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Next  week,  it  will  go  before  the 
full  Senate. 

In  the  next  decade,  it  will  hit  where  it 
hurts. 

The  pocketbooks  of  Just  about  every  seg- 
ment of  the  oil  Industry,  from  the  landowner 
collecting  a  small  royalty  on  a  well  to  the 
Independent  producers  to  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, will  be  affected. 

At  the  same  time,  the  decade  brings  with 
it  the  less  publicized  decontrol  of  interstate 
prices  of  natural  gas. 

Like  oil  prices,  the  lifting  of  the  allowed 
ceiling  Is  phased-in,  but  over  a  longer  period 
of  time.  Final  decontrol  will  be  in  1985  for 
gas,  1981  for  oil.  And,  like  with  the  "wind- 
fall" coming  to  oilmen,  the  government  gives 
and  the  government  takes  away  from  the 
Industry's  point  of  view. 

What  is  given  and  what  Is  taken  away,  in- 
deed, how  It  is  given  and  taken  will  have  a 
major  effect  In  New  Mexico. 

While  the  state  ranks  in  the  top  10  for 
both  oil  and  gas  production,  it  is  a  distant 
ranking  compared  to  the  major  producers 
such  as  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Nonetheless,  as  a  poor  state  with  few 
people,  the  money  from  industry  taxes, 
bonuses,  royalties  and  leases  goes  a  long  way 
toward  supporting  state  operations. 

Today,  New  Mexico  is  descrlt>ed  by  petro- 
leum people  as  mature  or  becoming  mature, 
in  industry  terms. 

In  everyday  words,  it  means  the  easy  oil 
and  gas  have  been  found. 

It  means  future  prcxluction  depends  on 
finding  new  pools  and  fields,  drilling  deeper, 
drilling  in  new  areas,  keeping  stripper  wells 
going,  secondary  recovery,  tertiary  recovery. 

The  bottmn  line  is  money. 

If  what  comes  out  of  the  ground  doesn't 
pay  for  what  It  costs  to  get  it  out  of  the 
ground,  then  the  independents  and  the 
majors  are  not  going  to  go  after  it. 


Thirty  percent  of  New  Mexico's  oil  pro- 
duction is  already  from  secondary  methods, 
most  commonly  water  injection. 

This  involves  drilling  wells  around  an 
existing  oil  well  and  forcing  the  oil  up. 

Its  future,  according  to  the  state  Bureau 
of  Geology,  depends  on  "discoveries,  develop- 
ments and  enhanced  recovery  programs." 

Without  that,  the  bureau's  annual  rep<H^ 
states,  oil  production  wUl  continue  to  de- 
cline to  the  year  2000,  possibly  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6  percent. 

Caslnghead  gas,  that  which  comes  out  of 
oil  wells  along  with  oil,  is  also  declining.  It 
can  be  arrested  or  reversed  only  by  the  dis- 
covery of  significant  oil  pools. 

And  dry  natural  gas,  that  which  comes  out 
of  gas  wells,  will  continue  to  decline  too, 
without  new  discoveries  and  removal  of  price 
controls.  Discoveries  in  deeper  areas  are  pos- 
sible, along  with  development  of  marginal 
zones  previously  discovered,  the  report  said. 

The  problem  with  well  drilling,  whether 
it  be  deeper  or  wildcat  wells,  as  well  as  with 
enhanced  recovery  methods  is  that  they  are 
expensive — very  expensive. 

Take  drilling  a  well,  for  example.  "A  million 
dollars  is  only  a  13,000  foot  well,"  said  Robert 
Moran,  owner  of  Moranco  drilling  company 
and  state  representative  from  Lea  County. 

"Every  3,000  feet  the  cost  will  double.  A 
16,000-foot-wen  could  cost  you  $2  million, 
A  wildcat  might  cost  $500,000  and  probably 
be  dry." 

Enhanced  recovery  programs  bring  into 
play  what  is  called  tertiary  production,  proc- 
esses that  are  little  more  than  a  high-priced 
gleam  In  the  industry's  eye  at  this  point. 

The  method  can  Involve  using  expensive 
substances  Injected  In  a  well  to  get  at  the 
oil  water  didn't  push  up.  It  also  could  use 
steam  or  carbon  dioxide. 

While  most  major  companies  are  experi- 
menting, California  is  one  of  the  few  places 
it  has  been  tried  and  that  was  on  a  small 
scale.  Using  steam  on  thick,  heavy  oil.  it 
was  calculated  that  for  every  three  barrels 
of  oil  produced,  one  had  to  go  back  to  pro- 
duce the  steam. 

Under  existing  technology,  primary  re- 
covery Is  the  stuff  that  Is  easy  to  get  to. 
maybe  15  percent  of  the  oil.  Another  15  per- 
cent comes  out  with  secondary  methods. 

"And  I  don't  think  anybody  really  knows 
what  win  happen  the  third  time  around," 
Moran  said.  "We  hope  It  will  be  another  30 
to  40  percent,  but  It  will  be  very  expensive." 

New  Mexico's  northwest  holds  a  potential 
key  for  tertiary  recovery — carbon  dioxide. 

That  corner  of  the  state,  said  Ray  Orabam, 
director  of  the  oil  and  gas  division  under  the 
State  Land  Office,  has  picked  up  In  terms  of 
land  leases. 

Deposits  of  natural  carbon  dioxide  have 
been  found  there  and  it  is  believed  they 
may  be  extensive  enough  to  warrant  piping 
to  oil  fields  In  the  area. 

Leasing  activity  In  the  northwest,  how- 
ever. Is  still  not  quite  as  brisk  as  In  the 
southeast  part  of  New  Mexico. 

"They  haven't  started  drUllng  yet,"  Gra- 
ham said,  "but  they're  acquiring  every  lease 
we  offer." 

The  lure  Is  the  overthrust  belt. 

Two  geological  formations  overlap  on  a 
line  from  Wyoming  to  Mexico,  Oil  has  l>een 
found  at  both  ends,  Graham  said,  and  It  Is 
thought  part  of  the  l>elt  cuts  across  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  state. 

He  Is  optimistic  about  the  state's  petro- 
leum future.  "New  Mexico  still  has  great  po- 
tential for  oil  and  gas,  we  think,"  he  said.  . 

"We're  selling  every  lease  we  put  up  for 
bid.  Years  ago,  we  put  up  parcels  and  no  one 
would  bid  on  them.  Now,  even  stuff  200  miles 
away  from  production  we  can  sell." 

Alvln  Baca  Is  not  quite  as  optimistic,  but 
for  other  reasons. 


As  executive  director  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  New  Mexico  repre- 
senting independents  primarily,  he  is  worried 
about  the  possible  negative  effects  of  ttM 
windfall  profits  tax. 

"It  will  Just  take  money  out  of  exploration 
and  send  It  to  Washington,"  be  said. 

And  one  of  the  hardest  hit  will  be  Inde- 
pendent producers.  "They  only  have  one 
place  where  they  make  a  profit  and  that's 
at  the  wellhead."  Baca  said. 

Independents  drill  about  half  of  all  wells 
In  the  country  and  about  80  to  90  percent 
of  wildcat  wells.  They  account  for  a  similar 
portion  of  the  state's  Industry,  he  said. 

Approximately  200  to  250  independents 
are  New  Mexico  companies,  says  Baca.  They 
get  their  drilling  money  through  various 
combinations  including  their  own  money, 
bank  loans,  major  companies  and  private 
Investors.  If  a  well  turns  out  to  be  produc- 
tive, they  share  In  the  profits.  If  not,  they 
lose. 

The  money  an  Independent  gets  out  of  It 
goes  back  Into  more  drilling,  Baca  explained. 

"Over  the  last  five  years,  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  conducted  a  survey 
and  found  Independents  tend  to  put  back 
105  percent  of  their  revenue  Into  the  groimd. 
They're  borrowing  against  the  future, 
betting  In  essence,"  he  said. 

One  reason  for  this,  says  C.  E.  Uslnger, 
partner  and  tax  expert  for  Peat,  Marwick. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  is  to  offset  Income  taxes. 

Intangible  development  costs,  that  is. 
drilling  costs  other  than  equipment,  fall 
Into  this  category.  "So  the  Incentive  to  drill 
has  been  there  all  along,"  he  said. 

"I  think  the  windfall  profits  tax  will  have 
the  effect  of  taking  this  away,  depending 
on  what  kind  of  oil.  By  taking  away  from 
30  to  70  percent  of  the  price  Increase  due  to 
decontrol,"  Uslnger  said,  "the  money  won't 
be  available  to  even  make  a  decision  to  use 
it  to  drill  or  not." 

On  top  of  that,  he  added.  New  Mexico 
even  more  than  other  oil-producing  states 
stands  to  lose  from  the  tax. 

"All  those  funds  that  come  off  the  tax 
go  to  C>3ngress  and  theoretically  are  going 
to  be  spread  throughout  the  whole  country 
so  really  It  would  make  you  think  (oil 
producing  states)  would  lose  more  than 
they  gain. 

"With  our  small  population,  I  would  think 
there  would  be  a  lot  more  funds  taken  out 
than  returned  In  other  benefits.  We  wouldn't 
get  that  much  because  we  dont  have  many 
people.  Our  share  Is  not  going  to  be  very 
great." 

Baca's  predictions  are  even  more  glum 
and  often  echoed  by  the  Industry. 

"It  means  higher  prices  to  consumers  and 
it's  going  to  mean  a  slowdown  In  production. 
People  don't  realize  oil  and  gas  are  com- 
peting for  the  same  dollar  other  Industries 
are  competing  for. 

"I  do  not  suggest  companies  are  going  to 
go  out  of  business,  but  supply  certainly 
will  be  affected  and  oil  will  not  come  out 
of  the  ground  as  fast  as  it  should,  especially 
at  the  same  time  a  higher  price  Is  being 
paid." 

Uncertainty  about  the  effects  of  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  could  Indeed  slow  down  the 
industry,  in  the  eyes  of  a  30-year  oil  and 
gas  producer. 

And.  said  Al  Oreer.  president  and  owner  of 
Benson-Montln-Oreer  Drilling  Corp.  In 
Farmington.  that  is  bad. 

"Industry  has  a  tremendous  Job  to  do  Just 
to  keep  the  production  rate  the  same  this 
year  as  last  year  and  next  year  as  this  year." 

That  ts  something  not  generally  under- 
stood, he  contends. 

"Almost  everyone  who  doesnt  know  any- 
thing about  the  oil  business  Tlews  the  oil 
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Price  decontrols  are  helping.  "Eddy  County, 
for  Instance,  where  there's  been  a  lot  of  ac- 
tivity, has  gas  we  passed  up  20  years  ago 
because  it  wasn't  econcnnical.  Now  it  Is  and 
we  are  developing  it  because  now  we're  get- 
ting a  reasonable  price  even  though  we're 
still  under  some  controls." 

(Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  the  slow  rising  of  natural 
gas  prices,  decontrol  Is  having  Its  effects. 

Shell,  for  example,  is  drilling  a  deep  well 
on  the  Isleta  Indian  reservation. 

"It's  a  rank  wildcat,"  said  Wade  Dover, 
division  production  manager  for  the  mid- 
continent  production  division.  "We'll  take 
what  we  can  get,  but  It  will  probably  be  gas 
because  it's  so  deep." 

The  drilling  permit  Is  for  18,000  feet.  Wells 
drilled  in  New  Mexico  In  1978.  according  to 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  averaged  5,500  feet. 

The  company's  major  project  in  New  Mex- 
ico is  the  North  Hobbs  unit  near  Hobbs.  Shell 
will  operate  75  Injection  and  180  producing 
wells  for  the  80  working  interest  and  90  roy- 
alty owners.  It  is  expected  production  will 
climb  from  6,900  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  more 
than  10,000. 

Although  the  project  was  first  planned  in 
1972,  Dover  said  it  is  going  to  end  up  costing 
much  more  than  originally  planned,  (35  mil- 
lion instead  of  maybe  $5  or  $10  million. 

"If  we  didn't  have  decontrol,  I  doubt  we'd 
be  doing  it,"  he  said. 

Oulf,  another  major  producer  In  New  Mex- 
ico, will  participate  with  other  groups  In  16 
wildcat  wells,  said  spokesman  Sam  Adelo. 

"Oulf  spent  $2  million  on  leases  in  bidding 
at  the  State  Land  Office  last  year,"  he  said. 

Texaco,  with  most  of  its  operations  in 
southeastern  New  Mexico's  Lea  and  Eddy 
counties,  is  still  weighing  the  effects  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax. 

Lloyd  Hamann,  general  superintendent  for 
the  midland  producing  division  of  the  pro- 
ducing department-western  U.S.,  said  the 
company  drilled  about  45  wells  in  1978  and  35 
last  year. 

"We  presently  don't  plan  to  drill  quite 
that  many  this  year,  but  plans  could  change 
If  the  Incentives  are  there  to  do  so,"  he  said. 

El  Paso  Natiu-al  Gas  Co.,  the  state's  largest 
natural  gas  producer,  will  be  concentrating 
on  Infill  drilling,  reported  spokesman  Joseph 
Amett.  That  Involves  drilling  more  gas  wells 
in  a  producing  area. 

The  company  has  raised  its  1980  explora- 
tion and  development  budget  to  (203  mil- 
lion from  last  year's  (163  million,  he  said. 

Atlantic  Richfield,  the  state's  largest  oil 
producer,  will  be  drilling  about  the  same 
number  of  wells  as  last  year. 

Oeorge  Ricks,  production  drilling  superin- 
tendent in  New  Mexico,  said  he  expects  to  see 
deeper  drilling. 

The  company  is  doing  infill  drilling  and  ex- 
ploratory work  in  the  Morrow  gas  zone  in 
Eddy  County.  Last  year,  he  said,  they  drilled 
wells  northwest  of  Eiuilce  that  were  16,500 
feet  and  involved  a  new  gas  discovery. 

"But  the  windfall  profits  tax  Is  our  biggest 
problem  right  now."  he  said.  That  and  gov- 
ernment regulations  that  tie  up  drilling. 
"The  best  we've  been  able  to  manage  for  a 
permit  to  drill  on  federal  lands  Is  60  days," 
he  said,  "and  that's  the  best." 

OiANT  N.M.  On,  INDUSTBT  LnTij:  Known 
(By  Ana  Marie  Fenimore) 

New  Mexico's  oil  and  gas  Industry.  In  the 
eyes  of  one  insider,  means  about  as  much  to 
the  average  person  here  as  it  does  to  some- 
one in  downtown  Philadelphia — the  gasoline 
pump. 

Few  see  the  36,000  oil,  gas  and  injection 
wells  clustered  in  two  comers  of  the  State. 

The  don't  encounter  the  countless  storage 
tanks  dotting  eight  counties. 

They  don't  come  across  the  eight  oil  re- 


fineries or  approximately  40  natural  gas  proc- 
essing plants,  the  estimated  20,000  employ- 
ees, 25,000  miles  of  pipelines. 

Yet  528  operators  were  producing  natural 
gas  and  589  oil  in  1978.  Another  256  were 
drilling  wells  and  21  were  selling  most  of  the 
gasoline  brands.  About  1,400  service  stations 
were  pumping  those  brands  Into  your  car. 

At  least  five  state  and  federal  divisions  or 
departments  were  involved  In  some  phase  of 
regulation  or  finance. 

The  industry  is  considered  a  financial 
back  bone  in  New  Mexico's  budget.  It  is  the 
single  largest  source  of  income  to  the  state, 
the  second  largest  contributor  to  the  general 
fund,  exceeded  only  by  sales  taxes. 

Nationally,  the  state's  oil  production  ranks 
seventh  and  natural  gas  fourth. 

Historically,  the  northwest's  San  Juan 
Basin  has  been  the  larger  gas  producing  area 
and  the  southeast's  Permian  Basin  the  main 
oil  producing  area. 

"But  in  recent  years,"  said  Richard 
Stamets,  technical  support  chief  with  the 
state  Oil  Conservation  Division,  "the  gas 
production  from  the  two  areas  has  been 
pretty  close,  maybe  within  2  or  3  percent." 

In  1978,  according  to  the  state  Bureau  of 
Geology  in  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Division, 
Lea  and  Eddy  counties  accounted  for  89  per- 
cent of  New  Mexico's  oil  production. 

But,  while  San  Juan  County  produced 
32.33  percent  of  the  total  gas  production.  It 
was  closely  followed  by  Lea,  Eddy  and  Rio 
Arriba  were  next. 

Oil  and  gas  also  surface  in  Chaves,  Roose- 
velt, McKinley  and  Sandoval  counties. 

The  companies  Involved  in  what  has  now 
become  a  very  specialized  Industry  range 
from  the  large  major  or  Integrated  com- 
panies with  operations  in  several  phases  of 
production,  to  independent  companies  han- 
dling only,  say,  servicing  or  perhaps  drilling. 

Fifty  of  the  528  operators,  the  New  Mexico 
Oil  and  Oas  Association  reported,  accounted 
for  88  percent  of  the  1.137  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  produced  in  1978. 

Twenty-one  of  these,  said  association  di- 
rector Pete  Hanegan.  were  larger  or  major 
companies.  They  produced  68.2  percent  to 
the  total  gas. 

El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.  was  the  leader 
by  far,  with  233.5  billion  cubic  feet  produced. 
Amoco  Production  Co.  was  second  with  98.7 
billion  cubic  feet.  Other  producers  ranged 
from  Oulf  Oil  Corp.,  Continental  Oil  Co.  and 
Tenneco  Oil  Co.  to  Yates  Petroleum  Corp., 
Blackwood  &  Nichols.  Delta  Drilling  Co.  and 
Rial  Oil  Co. 

Like  natural  gas  production,  oil  is  also 
dominated  by  relatively  few  companies. 

The  top  50  produced  87.2  percent  of  the 
83.6  million  barrels.  Twenty  of  these,  said  the 
association,  were  major  companies  which 
accounted  for  72  percent  of  total  production. 

Also  like  gas  production,  one  company 
leads. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  produced  16,413,352 
barrels  in  1978.  Hanagan  said.  Texaco  Inc. 
followed  with  6,640,692. 

Producers  Included  Continental  Oulf, 
Getty  Oil  Co.,  Mobile  OU  Corp.  and  Amoco 
for  the  majors,  and  Reserve  Oil  Inc.,  Yates, 
Rial  and  Benson -Montln-Greer  Drilling 
Corp. 

Unlike  the  production  phase,  where  a  ma- 
jor company  might  have  custody  of  wells 
drilled  by  others,  the  drilling  phase  brings 
In  the  Independents  in  a  major  role.  That 
Is  especially  true  for  wildcat  wells  and  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  new  fields. 

Approximately  200  to  250  of  those  drilling 
and  producing  oil  are  New  Mexico  compa- 
nies, notes  Alvln  Baca,  executive  director  of 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
New  Mexico. 

Nationwide,  such  Independents  drill  ap- 
proximately 64  percent  of  all  wells  and  90 
percent  of  wildcat  wells.  They  discover  about 
75  percent  of  the  new  fields,  Baca  said. 
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New  Mexico,  be  added,  follows  the  na- 
tional trends. 

In  1978,  1,791  gas  and  oil  wells  were  com- 
pleted, reported  the  oil  and  gas  association. 

Of  these  791  were  drilled  by  22  larger  com- 
panies. Another  1,000  were  done  by  234  in- 
dependents. The  large  companies  drilled  only 
36  of  the  wildcats  that  year. 

The  oil  and  gas  coming  out  of  wells  goes 
to  refineries  and  gas  processing  plants,  some- 
times here  In  New  Mexico,  sometimes  farther 
away. 

The  state's  gasoline  processing  plants  are 
owned  by  companies  ranging  from  Amoco,  to 
Cities  Service  Co.,  Continental,  El  Paso  Nat- 
ural Oas,  Oas  Co.  of  New  Mexico,  Northern 
Natural  Oas,  Perry  Oas  Processors  Inc.,  Tlp- 
perary  Resoinces  Corp.,  Tuco;  Inc.,  Warren 
Petroleum  Corp.  and  Yates. 

The  oil  refineries  Include  those  of  Plateau 
Inc.,  Giant  Refining,  Navajo  Refining,  Shell, 
Southern  Union,  Caribou-Four  Corner  Cor- 
ners Inc.  and  Thrlftway. 

Once  refined,  it  goes  to  the  service  sta- 
tions. 

According  to  a  state  oil  and  gas  associa- 
tion survey,  20  of  the  21  companies  are  the 
main  sellers  of  gasoline  brands,  sell  to  1,914 
stations.  Only  67  of  these  are  owned  and 
operated  by  a  producer  or  refiner. 

Those  companies,  say  Maurice  Trimmer  of 
the  oil  and  gas  association.  Include  mostly 
the  majors  like  Gulf  and  Phillips,  with  some 
independents  like  Plateau  and  Bell. 

One  aspect  of  New  Mexico's  oil  and  gas 
production  unlike  states  such  as  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  is  that  so  much  of  it  is  on  gov- 
ernment land,  Hanagan  said. 

As  a  result,  the  state  not  only  benefits 
from  taxes  on  the  oil  and  gas  produced,  but 
also  gets  Income  from  leases,  royalties  and 
bonuses. 

Out  of  77.7  million  acres,  2.8  million  have 
been  yet  to  show  they  have  oil  and  gas,  says 
the  trade  group.  It  considers  this  an  indi- 
cation that  there  are  still  reserves  to  be 
found. 

Of  the  oil  produced  in  New  Mexico  In  1978, 
Baca's  records  indicate  34  percent  came  from 
federal  lands.  46  from  state,  2  from  Indian 
and  18  from  private  lands.  Those  figures  are 
based  on  a  sales  analysis  by  the  state  Oil 
and  Oas  Division. 

Oas  produced  was  also  mostly  from  gov- 
ernment lands,  although  more  came  from 
federal  than  state  land :  58  percent  compared 
to  21  percent.  Another  4  percent  was  from 
Indian  land  and  17  percent  from  private 
land. 

New  Mexico's  Income  from  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  breaks  down  into  direct  taxes  on 
the  products  and  equipment,  and  money 
from  leases,  bonuses  and  royalties. 

Four  of  the  six  direct  taxes  can  be  passed 
on  as  price  Increases,  Antonio  Martinez,  of 
the  State  Oil  and  Oas  Accounting  Division 
reported. 

Emergency  school  tax — goes  into  the  state 
general  fund.  (45.9  mUllon  in  1978.  This  is  a 
value  tax  based  on  the  wellhead  price.  The 
name  Is  misleading,  as  It  can  be  used  for 
whatever  the  Legislature  decides,  Mirtlnez 
said. 

Severance  tax— goes  Into  the  stote  sever- 
ance tax  bonding  fund  with  any  excess  after 
meeting  fund  obligations  going  Into  the 
severance  tax  permanent  fund.  (77.8  million 
m  1978.  For  natural  gas.  It  is  a  unit  tax  based 
on  the  volume  produced;  for  oil.  It  Is  now  a 
value  tax  based  on  the  weUhead  price.  Sev- 
erance taxes,  Martinez  explained,  are  placed 
on  natural  resources  produced  In  the  state. 
The  Idea  is  to  get  money  from  the  resources 
while  the  state  has  them. 

Ad  valorem  production  tax— distributed  to 
the  local  governments  and  districts  where 
the  production  exists.  (21.9  million  in  1978. 
This  Is  a  value  tax  based  on  the  wellhead 
price  and  Is  similar  to  property  taxes. 


ConservatlcMi  tax — goes  toward  tlie  oper- 
ation of  the  state  Energy  and  Minerals  De- 
partment. (3.4  million  In  1978.  This  is  a 
value  tax  based  on  the  wellhead  price. 

Two  other  taxes,  Martinez  said,  are  not 
considered  severance  taxes.  The  ad  valM^m 
equipment  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  equipment 
necessary  for  production  and  Is  distributed 
where  the  equipment  is  located.  It  brought 
in  (3.8  million  in   1978. 

The  natural  gas  processors  tax  is  a  tax 
on  the  finished  products  of  gas  processing 
plants  and  goes  to  the  state  general  fund. 
It  brought  in  (3.3  mlUion  in  1978. 

Rentals,  bonuses  and  royalties  contribute 
another  big  chunk. 

Rental  money  is  that  paid  each  year  to 
keep  a  lease  alive,  aoccwdlng  to  Ray  Oraham, 
director  of  the  Oil  and  Oas  Division  of  the 
State  Land  Office. 

Bonuses  are  one-time  payments  offered  to 
get  a  lease  on  certain  parcels  of  land  being 
auctioned,  he  said. 

"Some  might  bring  (6  or  (10  an  acre,  or 
(3,300  an  acre,"  he  said,  depending  on  the 
chances  for  finding  oil  or  gas. 

After  a  person  or  organization  has  been 
granted  a  lease— and  this  does  not  always  in- 
volve a  bonus — the  annual  rental  can  vary 
from  10  cents  to  (1  an  acre,  said  Oraham. 

Leases  run  for  five  or  10  years.  Payments 
must  be  made  eac^  year  and  the  well  must 
be  drilled  before  the  lease  expires  or  It  reverie 
to  the  state.  If  gas  or  oil  Is  found,  the  lessee 
keeps  the  lease  as  long  as  the  wells  produce. 
And  production  is  where  the  royalties  come 
In. 

A  five-year  lease,  Graham  said.  Involves  a 
•A  royalty;  a  10-year  lease  a  %  royalty.  That 
Is  the  portion  of  the  value  produced  that 
goes  to  the  state. 

State  rentals  and  bonuses  brought  New 
Mexico  (24.1  million  in  1978;  royalties,  (76.1 
million. 

Like  state  land,  federal  land  involves 
bonuses,  leases,  and  royalties,  stated  Raul 
E.  Martinez,  chief  of  oil,  gas  and  geother- 
mal  for  the  federal  Bureau  of  lAnd  Man- 
agement. 

Half  of  what  the  bureau  collects  tac  these 
is  turned  over  to  the  state — an  estimated 
(53.7  million  was  New  Mexico's  share  In 
1978. 

Both  the  State  Land  Office  and  the  BLM 
conduct  monthly  lotteries  for  c^l  and  gas 
leases.  However,  the  BLM's  lottery  activities 
In  all  11  Western  States  Is  currently  indefi- 
nitely suspended  because  of  possible  crimi- 
nal violations  In  Wyoming. 

Regulation  of  drilling  and  plugging  wells, 
as  well  as  production  rates,  fall  to  both  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies. 

Drilling  and  plugging  on  state  and  private 
lands  is  regulated  by  the  Oil  Conservation 
Division,  said  Director  Joe  Ramey. 

The  same  activity  on  federal  lands  Is  un- 
der the  U.S.  Geological  Stnrvey. 

However,  production  on  all  land  in  the 
state  is  regulated  by  Ramey's  division, 
which  Issues  drilling  permits. 

For  example,  spacing  requirements  in- 
clude only  one  oil  well  for  each  40  acres, 
Ramey  said,  one  shallow  gas  well  for  each 
160  acres  and  one  deep  gas  well  for  each 
320  acres. 

Special  In-flll  permits  are  granted  for 
adding  wells  closer  than  that. 

The  idea  Is  to  prevent  underground  waste. 
"If  you  take  it  out  too  fast,"  Ramey  said, 
"then  you  can  produce  coning  of  water  and 
trap  the  oil." 

The  division  gets  monthly  production  re- 
ptorts  on  every  well  in  the  state,  he  explain- 
ed, and  maximum  monthly  production  for 
gas  and  dally  production  for  oil  are  moni- 
tored. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  oil  and  gas 
supply,  state  regulations  are  geared  toward 
protecting  ground  water  from  oil  and  gas 
spills,  Ramey  said. 


Wells  must  be  adequately  cased  and  ce- 
mented so  no  fluids  seep  out.  A  plugging 
bond  is  required  before  a  well  la  drilled  to 
make  sure  money  will  be  there  to  close  the 
hole  if  It  turns  out  to  be  dry.  While  It  gen- 
erally costs  under  (10.000  to  plug  a  bcde, 
said  Ramey,  It  can  cost  to  half  a  i"»»'»' 

Historical  sites  cannot  be  ruined  and  oom- 
munity  requirements  are  honored. 

The  state  Oil  Conservation  Commission — 
consisting  of  Ramey,  the  state  geologist,  and 
the  land  commissioner — hear  i4>peala  on  di- 
vision rulings.  Ramey  said. 

Leasing,  bonuses  and  royalties  for  state 
land  are  bandied  by  the  State  Land  Office 
and  for  federal  land  by  the  BLM. 

The  state  Oil  and  Oas  Accounting  Divi- 
sion keeps  track  of  the  money  coming  in 
from  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

On  the  unofficial  level,  lobbying  and  rec- 
ord-keeping activities  are  bandied  by  the 
New  Mexico  Oil  and  Gas  Association  and  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  New 
Mexico. 

Each  has  about  360  members,  but  the  oil 
and  gas  association  represents  all  sizes  of 
companies.  The  petroleum  association  rep- 
resents primarily  independents. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  lONO.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  require. 

ISi.  President,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana wishes  very  much  that  he  could 
have  brought  back  from  conference  pre- 
cisely the  bill  that  the  Senate  sent  to 
conference.  But  the  whole  purpose  of  a 
conference  is  to  settle  the  differences 
that  exist  between  the  two  Houses. 

In  this  case,  in  terms  of  dollars,  with 
both  Houses  feeling  very  strongly  and 
both  sides  having  a  lot  of  troops  sup- 
porting them,  there  is  no  way  one  could 
have  done  anything  but  split  the  differ- 
ence so  far  as  the  dollar  figures  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  what  we  did. 

Aside  from  that,  from  the  Senate's 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  very  favorable 
conference  report.  The  Senate  had  all 
sorts  of  provisions  to  help  low-income 
people,  to  help  encourage  alternative 
uses  of  energy,  to  encourage  people  to 
insulate  their  homes,  and  other  measures 
of  that  kind,  and  the  House  was  very 
considerate  of  the  Senate.  The  House 
went  along  with  most  of  the  meritorious 
provisions  of  the  Senate. 

So  those  of  us  on  the  Senate  side  can- 
not complain  abobt  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. They  were  very  considerate.  Al- 
though we  would  like  to  have  it  all.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  expect  to  do  a  lot 
better  than  we  did. 

The  case  has  been  made  here  today 
about  the  royalty  owners.  Mr.  President, 
85  percent  of  royalty  owners  are  receiv- 
ing their  royalty  from  wells  that  are 
owned  by  Uie  major  oil  companies. 
Nothing  that  the  Senate  added  to  this 
bill  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
insist  on  a  lower  tax  on  that  segment  of 
85  percent  of  the  royalty  owners.  The 
only  ones  to  benefit  under  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  the  15  percent  who 
had  their  royalty  on  the  weUs  owned  by 
independent  producers.  In  that  case,  it 
would  be  rank  discrimination  to  treat 
15  percent  of  the  roj^ty  owners  far.  far 
better  than  we  would  treat  the  85  per- 
cent. 

Picture   the   situation   of   the   over- 
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whether    it    is   for   the 

or  the  smaUer  amoimt. 

that  when  we  talk  about 

who   have   no   expense 

simply  get  an  increase  in 

really  have  less  to  com- 

those  who  take  the 

put  the  money  up,  take 

losing  every  nickel  t'    y 

are  paying,  by  the  way, 

.  So  in  terms  of  dis- 

can  we  justify  saying 

takes  all  the  risk,  puts 

md  risks  every  last  nickel 

to  1  odds,  should  pay  a 

and  the  fellow  who  takes 

should  pay  nothing? 

I  am  for  those  people 
I  am  one  of  them,  and 


i.  lan 


Th(y 
pe  rcent. 
hew 
V  ho  1 


>e  the  first  to  say  that,  in 
where  the  dlscrimina- 
resjlly  cannot  say  that  royal- 
been   treated   unfairly 
■eceiving  a  70-percent  in- 
neome  and  this  tax  is  the 
ajdjusts  itself  for  inflation, 
continues  to  go  up, 
n|ore  money  to  offset  that, 
or  If  it  is  heavy  or  ter- 
<  ven  get  a  2-percent  kick- 
o  their  advantage  to  hope 
in]  la  tion.  They  not  only  get 
licrease  but  a  kicker  on 

C  N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  BELLMON.  I  think  that  may  be 
true,  but  as  far  as  stripper  producers  are 
concerned,  and  royalty  owners,  they  are 
going  to  get  a  rollback.  They  are  not 
going  to  get  70  percent.  They  will  get  a 
36-percent  rollback. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  understand  that  ar- 
gument. But  why  is  that?  That  is  be- 
cause we  voted  a  couple  of  years  ago  to 
exempt  these  stripper  wells  from  any 
price  controls.  We  exempted  them  back 
at  the  time  when  the  price  was  about 
$13  a  barrel.  Now  the  price  has  gone  up 
to  $40  a  barrel.  I  have  an  example  which 
assumes  a  price  of  $35  a  barrel,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  calcula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


stripper        Lower 
oil       tier  oil 


Upper 
Her  oil 


Current  price  of  oil  (assumed).  $35.00  $35.00  $35.00 

Base  price' -.. 15.00  13.00  13.00 

Taxable  windfall  profit'.  20.00  22.00  22.00 

Tax  rate  (percent) (60)  (70)  (70) 

Windfall  profit  tax 12.00  15.40  15.40 

Royalty  after  windfall  profit 

tax      23.00  19.60  19.60 

May  1979  price 12.00  »6.00  >  13.00 

Increased  income  from 
IMay    1979   to    Marcli 

1980 11.00  13.60  6.60 

I  ncrease  as  percent  of  income.  (48)  (70)  (34) 


■  Rounded  for  simplicity. 

-State  severance  taxes  disregarded  for  simplicity. 

'  Price  determined  by  controls. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  will  show 
the  difference. 

Let  us  assiune  that  at  the  time  that 
we  deregulated  strippers  they  were  get- 
ting $12  a  barrel,  which  is  about  what  it 
was  back  at  that  time.  That  has  been 
adjusted  up  to  $14,  but  their  net  pro- 
ceeds are  going  to  be  $23,  assuming  the 
price  of  oil  is  $35,  so  they  get  a  net  of 
$23  where  they  were  only  getting  $12. 

Admittedly  they  are  paying  no  tax  at 
this  moment  and  they  will  have  to  pay 
a  tax  in  the  future.  But  when  we  take  a 
look  at  the  beneflt  that  the  people  have 
had  of  the  increased  income,  can  we  very 
well  take  the  view  that  a  stripper-well 
producer  should  be  treated  more  favor- 
ably than  someone  engaged  in  tertiary 
production?  In  the  latter  case,  the  fellow 
is  having  to  put  chemicals  and  soapsuds 
down  there.  He  will  have  to  put  eight 
barrels  of  soap  for  every  barrel  of  oil 
he  is  getting  out. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  that  stripper  wells  are  operated 
with  antique  equipment,  with  old,  obso- 
lete equipment  that  breaks  down  and 
has  to  be  repaired.  That  increases  the 
costs  of  stripper  oil,  where  they  have  a 
lot  of  water  to  pump  in,  more  than  the 
cost  of  producing  other  oil. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  royalty  owner?  He  does  not  have  any 
of  those  costs  to  bear. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  In  many  cases  he  has 
an  investment  he  has  made.  He  owns  the 
land.  He  sits  there  waiting,  and  now  gets 


a  $17  check.  I  cannot  see  any  justifica- 
tion in  taking  away  from  him  the  small 
return  on  his  investment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  know  a 
little  about  this  business,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  producers. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  been  involved  on 
both  ends  of  oil  production.  I  am  a  roy- 
alty owner,  £ind  also  have  been  a  strip- 
per producer. 

Let  me  say  I  would  be  delighted  to 
exempt  the  stripper  owner,  and  I  so 
voted.  But  that  could  not  be  held  in  con- 
ference, and  thus  all  these  independents 
are  getting  a  30-percent  tax  while  every- 
one else  pays  60  percent  on  the  same  type 
well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  went  down  to 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  met  with  a  group  of 
people  who  are  in  the  oil  business,  and 
explained  to  them  his  view  that  I  had 
"dropped  the  ball,"  that  I  had  not  taken 
care  of  them.  I  then  went  down  to 
Shreveport  2  weeks  later  and  explained 
my  viewpoint.  After  I  got  through  speak- 
ing, a  man  rose  and  said,  "Senator, 
everything  I  have  is  stripper  oil.  I  think 
you  have  done  everything  you  can  do  to 
look  after  our  interest.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  to  look 
after  our  interest."  And  they  all  gave 
that  statement  a  big  hand. 

Sure,  I  would  like  to  see  those  people 
exempted.  I  represent  them.  Louisiana 
exports  three  barrels  for  every  barrel  it 
keeps  inside  the  State. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  the  President 
is  going  to  call  off  the  whole  decontrol 
program  and  producers  generally  would 
be  worse  off. 

Admittedly,  the  stripper  producers 
would  be  better  off.  What  percent  of  the 
oil  is  that?  It  is  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  oil,  and  only  about  half  of  that  is 
the  independents.  And  that  is  the  only 
part;  7y2  percent  of  oil  is  the  only  part 
of  it  where  we  had  any  leverage  to  try  to 
do  anything  for  those  people. 

To  do  more  would  have  been  a  dis- 
crimination against  others.  That  is  some- 
thing, Mr.  President,  that  people  can 
understand. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  everyone  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  has  under- 
stood it.  I  have  yet  to  have  a  single 
royalty  owner  or  producer,  be  he  a 
stripper  owner  or  a  major  producer, 
come  to  me  and  say,  "This  does  not  rep- 
resent the  best  you  could  have  done 
under  the  circumstances." 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  it  is  true  that 
our  friends  on  the  House  side  from  the 
Louisiana  delegation  voted  against  the 
bill — they  have  that  privilege  and  I  re- 
spect it;  they  can  be  in  favor  of  every 
amendment  to  reduce  the  tax,  and  then 
vote  against  the  whole  thing,  and  hope 
that  they  will  get  the  decontrol  of  prices 
in  spite  of  all  that— I  do  not  have  that 
privilege.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  I  put  my  name  on  that  confer- 
ence report.  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
get  the  House  of  Representatives  to  go 
along  with  the  Senate,  and  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  support  the  conference  report. 
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Overall,  it  is  a  better  deal  for  Louisiana, 
than  continued  price  controls  would  be. 

So,  I  would  think,  Mr.  President,  we 
better  just  go  ahead  and  pass  the  biU. 
The  last  thing  I  would  want  is  to  have  the 
biU  referred  back  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  majority  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee are  going  to  vote  against  referring 
the  bill  to  our  committee.  We  do  not  want 
the  bill  back  in  the  committee.  We  had  a 
chance  to  study  it  and  hold  hearings.  We 
have  lived  with  that  bill  for  a  solid  year, 
Pi-actlcally,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  would  like  to  vote  on  it  now,  even 
though  some  of  us  would  have  liked  to 
exempt  royalty  owners  and  independents. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  not 
vote  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  committee, 
but  go  ahead  and  do  its  duty,  vote  the  bill 
up  or  vote  the  bill  down.  Give  us  a 
judgment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 

time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  for  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

The      VICE      PRESIDENT.      Three 

minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seven. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
quarrel  with  my  distinguished  chairman 
because  I  think,  as  he  has  indicated,  we 
made  every  effort  we  could  to  improve 
the  bill.  But  I  think  we  recognize  a 
mistake  we  made,  and  there  is  still  time 
to  correct  it,  or  at  least  emphasize,  send 
a  signal  to  the  royalty  owners,  that  we 
did  make  a  mistake. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking.  We  know  we 
cannot  change  the  conference  report. 
What  are  15  more  days?  Once  this 
Carter  tax  starts  hitting  across  the 
coimtry,  there  is  going  to  be  a  big,  big 
uproar,  and  I  suggest  that  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, everyplace  you  have  oil  produc- 
tion, that  the  royalty  owners  are  just 
now  finding  out. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  that  they 
ought  to  be  happy  about  paying  this  tax. 

Nobody  wants  another  tax,  whether  it 
is  a  Carter  tax  or  any  other  tax.  They 
do  not  want  another  tax.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy is  for  the  tax,  too,  so  we  cannot  be 
partisan  about  this. 

But  I  just  suggest  that  the  royalty 
owners  have  yet  to  be  heard  from,  and 
when  they  are  heard  from  we  will  prob- 
ably make  a  change.  But  why  not  start 
doing  it  now? 

I  just  hope  those  who  have  royalty 
owners  in  their  States — I  am  not  so 
worried  about  the  independent  produc- 
ers. They  are  going  to  do  all  right.  They 
did  come  out  falrlv  well,  but  the  royalty 
owners  did  not.  and  that  is  why  we  are 
making  this  effort  to  send  it  back  to 
committee. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  uncertain  energy  picture  has  trig- 
gered an  abrupt  chsmge  in  our  percep- 
tions of  the  future.  The  impact  of  soar- 
ing energy  prices  and  insecure  oil  sup- 
plies has  reverberated  throughout  our 
economy.  The  finite  nature  of  world 
petroleum  resources,  the  capricious  deci- 
sions that  seem  to  determine  price  and 
production  policies  in  some  OPEC  coim- 
tries,  and  unstable  political  conditions 
that  threaten  some  sources  of  supply, 
have  led  economists  and  political  ana- 
lysts to  predict  the  bleakest  energy  pros- 
pects. However,  the  most  significant  ele- 
ment of  the  current  energy  dilemma  may 
well  not  be  the  crisis  itself,  but  our  re- 
sponse to  that  crisis. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  energy 
security.  The  starting  point  for  this  ini- 
tiative was  the  President's  decision  to  de- 
control the  price  of  dcHnestic  crude  oil, 
with  the  dual  objective  of  increasing  pro- 
duction while  encouraging  conservation. 
This  action  was  begun,  on  a  phased  basis, 
on  the  conditi(m  that  the  Congress  enact 
a  fair  and  meaningful  windfall  profit  tax. 
The  extraordinary  revenues  generated  by 
decontrol  were  to  be  directed,  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  toward  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  new  petroluem  resources.  In 
the  public  sector,  windfall  profit  tax 
receipts  are  to  fimd  critically  needed 
programs,  including  the  development  of 
alternate  fuels,  mass  transit  construc- 
tion, and  assistance  to  those  who  are 
hardest  hit  by  skyrocketing  energy  prices. 
Fairness  and  equity  demand  that  some 
of  the  extraordinary  profits  to  be  reaped 
by  the  oil  companies  as  a  result  of  de- 
control be  recycled  to  beneflt  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  en- 
actment of  the  largest  tax  ever  imposed 
on  a  single  sector  of  the  economy,  we 
must  place  in  perspective  the  impact  of 
this  legislation.  We  have  heard  eloquent 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  oil  producers. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  windfall  profit 
tax  would  stifle  production;  that  the  oil 
companies  really  suffer  from  poor  eco- 
nomic performance;  that  a  tax  would 
destroy  the  capital  base  from  wh'ch  ex- 
ploration and  development  would  be 
financed.  But  the  facts  tell  a  different 
story. 

U.S.  oil  company  profits  in  1979  were 
not  only  the  highest  in  history,  but  they 
represented  the  largest  1-year  Increase 
on  record.  No  matter  how  the  Industry's 
profits  are  measured — return  on  equity, 
actual  dollar  increase  or  percentage  In- 
crease— the  record  is  staggering.  Over- 
all, in  1979,  the  20  largest  oil  companies 
reaped  profits  in  excess  of  $22  billion,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  64 
percent.  The  significance  of  1979's 
recordbreaklng  oil  profits  is  imder- 
scored  by  the  fact  that  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  prices  has  barely  begun. 
The  oil  companies  are  expected  to  reap 
over  $1  trillion  over  the  next  few  years 
as  the  decontrol  program  is  fully 
implemented. 

The  compromise  windfall  profit  tax 
bill  achieved  by  the  conferees  Is  fair  to 
the  oil  companies.  It  is  at  once  good 
energy   policy  as  well   as  wise   public 


policy.  Under  the  conference  compro- 
mise, the  tax  is  expected  to  raise  $227.7 
billion  over  the  next  11  years.  This  rep- 
resents an  even  split  between  the  Senate 
bill  of  $178  billion  and  the  House  bill 
which  raised  revenues  of  $277  billion. 

A  niunber  of  substantive  changes  were 
made  by  the  conferees  from  both  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill 
which  will  improve  the  administration 
of  the  tax.  Decisions  were  made  to  elimi- 
nate or  cut  back  some  energy  tax  credits 
in  an  effort  to  derive  an  energy  policy 
which  will  be  the  most  conducive  to 
alternate  energy  production  and  re- 
newed conservation  efforts. 

Although  the  conference  report  does 
not  satisfy  everyone,  it  was  achieved  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  best  spirit  of 
legislative  compromise.  It  is  time  for  this 
bill  to  become  law. 

There  has  been  extended  discussion  of 
these  difBcult  and  complex  issues  over 
the  many  months  of  committee  and  floor 
debate.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
spent  16  weeks  shaping  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  It  was  considered  for 
21  days  on  the  Senate  floor  and  con- 
sumed 11  weeks  of  discussion  in  confer- 
ence. We  have  had  enough  debate.  It  is 
time  for  decision. 

The  motion  to  refer  the  conference 
report  to  the  Finance  Committee  is  ill 
advised  and  should  be  defeated.  Referral 
of  the  report  could  seriously  jeopardize 
final  passage  of  the  windfall  tax  this 
session. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  says  it  will  only  mean 
15  days.  Well,  what  it  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  1  month,  at  least  1  month  and  1 
day,  because  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
15  days  of  actual  session  and,  of  course, 
the  Senate  is  going  to  be  out  on  a  legis- 
lative holiday  during  the  Easter  peritxi. 
and  it  is  not  in  on  Saturdays,  it  is  not 
in  on  Stmdays.  So  what  we  are  actually 
talking  about  here.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report,  if  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Dole  should  carry,  would  be  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  on  April  28,  and  that 
would  be  1  month  and  1  day.  That  would 
give  the  lobbyists  the  opporttmlty  to 
work  everybody  over,  just  another 
month — ^not  15  days,  but  a  month  and  a 
day. 

So,  let  us  not  be  misled,  Mr.  President, 
by  this  argimient  that  it  would  Just  be 
for  15  days. 

It  is  time  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people,  not  to  protect  spe- 
cial advantages  for  a  few.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  conference  report  are 
aware  of  the  special  tax  concessions  af- 
forded independent  producers  in  an  ef- 
fort to  induce  increased  exnloration  and 
development  of  domestic  oil  resources. 

The  motion  wh'ch  Mr.  Dole  would 
make  would  only  delay  action  on  this 
measure.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation  can 
no  longer  afford  to  wait. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  mot*.on  and  to  vote  for  final  adoption 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax  conference  re- 
port. Today,  our  foreign  policy,  economic 
health,  and  energy  future  are  inexorably 
intertwined.  For  some  years  to  come,  we 
shall  probably  experience  continued  vul- 
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nerability  a  ad  instability  as  a  result  of 
the  foreign  jrigin  of  many  of  oui  energy 
resources.  E  ut  this  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  oiergy  inde- 
pendence. \  fe  must  begin  this  effort,  to 
let  the  wor  d  and  the  American  people 
know  that  tl  us  Nation  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

I  want  to  ( ompUment  the  distinguished 
Senator  fro:  n  Louisiana  (Bdr.  Lohg)  for 
the  courage  and  the  statesmanship  he 
has  demonstrated  as  a  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  a  great  oil-producing  State,  in 
bringing  thi  i  biU  back  to  the  Senate,  the 
conference  report  back  to  the  Senate, 
and  for  def<  nding  it. 

Of  course  it  is  not  what  he  would  like 
to  have.  He  would  like  to  have  brought 
back  a  conf<  rence  report  that  represent- 
ed the  bill  t  liat  the  Senate  sent  to  con- 
ference. Bui  he  recognizes,  as  the  man 
who  has  de  ilt  in  the  legislative  process 
for  many  yiars,  that  this  has  to  be  a 
compromise  He  also  recognizes  that  the 
Nation  has  i  o  have  a  bill  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  me  hat  is  the  epitome  of  states- 
manship. 

It  does  nc  t  take  much  courage  for  me 
to  vote  for  this  conference  report,  Mr. 
President,  it  y  State  produces  a  little  oil, 
a  little  gas,  ind  a  lot  of  coal.  It  does  not 
take  courage  for  me.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of 
courage  for  {the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  his  coUeague  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference rep<  rt,  and  I  salute  him,  and  I 
think  the  S  inate  is  in  his  debt  and  the 
American  jx  ople  are  in  his  debt. 

ICr.  Presii  ent,  I  urge  that  the  motion 
by  the  di  itinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  be  n  tundly  defeated  and  that  the 
conference  eport  be  roundly  voted  up. 
I  thank  eve  7one. 

The  VICi:  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  ROBI  RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
let  me  say  s  word  of  praise  for  the  dis- 
tinguished i  enator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  LONO.  He  will  permit  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBteT  C.  BYRD.  He  goes  down 
fighting.  I  h  3pe  he  goes  down.  But  if  he 
does,  he  gots  down  fighting.  He  stands 
for  what  he  believes.  He  lays  it  right  on 
top  of  the  loard,  calls  the  shots  as  he 
sees  them,  t  Ithough  he  is  doing  a  little 
misrepresen  ing  here,  not  intentionally, 
when  he  say  i  he  is  referring  this  confer- 
ence report  i  o  the  committee  for  15  days. 
It  is  actuall '  a  month  and  1  day. 

Mr.  DOL] !.  Yes,  because  we  have  a 
recess. 

Mr.  ROBI  RT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  because 
we  have  a  recess.  But  I  admire  him,  I 
respect  him,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to 
win,  myself,  because  I  am  not  from  an 
oil-produclnj  State.  We  do  have  a  little 
oil  and  we  1  lope  to  produce  more  down 
there,  but  i{j  is  difficult  to  lose,  and  the 
Senator  los^  with  a  smile.  I  can  see  the 
smile  now.  [Laughter.] 


Mr.  DOLI 


to  losing.  [Li  lughter.l 

But  I  wou  d  just  say  that  I  appreciate 
that  very  m  ich. 

I  also  wan  t  to  commend  my  chairman. 
I  do  not  wan  k  anything  to  happen  to  that 
relationship  we  have  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Coi  imlttee.  because  this  was  a 


That  is  because  I  am  used 


great  bipartisan  effort  to  get  this  bill 
where  it  is. 

I  do  not  think  the  chairman  wants 
all  the  credit  for  passing  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  I  think  we  would  like  to  share 
that  because  it  is  going  to  be  rather 
unpopular.  But  I  would  just  hope  that 
we  would  send  it  back  for  15  days — 
maybe  it  will  be  a  month — I  would  be 
happy  to  make  it  7  actual  days.  But  tl)e 
point  is  we  want  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
royalty  owners  that  we  did  not  recognize 
their  problem.  That  is  the  only  point  for 
offering  this  motion. 

We  are  prepared  to  vote  and  prepared 
to  win,  whenever  the  time  is  ripe. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  we  have  been  tnring  to  deter- 
mine how  many  royalty  owners  there 
are,  and  we  found  out  in  the  process 
that  they  do  not  even  have  a  national 
organization  and  they  do  not  even  have 
a  lobbyist?  So  the  point  is  that  we  are 
tnring  to  talk  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  really  not  represented 
in  an  organized  group  in  the  Nation's 
Capital:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Percy's  office  had  200  calls  yesterday. 
So  somebody  is  getting  the  word. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees on  the  windfall  profit  tax  have 
agreed  to  a  provision  which  I  sponsored 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  which  has 
strong  support  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  That  provision  is  the  inter- 
est and  dividend  exclusion  which  in- 
creases the  amount  of  the  existing  ex- 
clusion for  dividends  from  $100  to  $200 
and  broadens  the  exclusion  to  apply  to 
certain  types  of  interest  received  by  In- 
dividuals from  domestic  sources,  includ- 
ing interest  frcHn  banks  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions, interest  on  certain  types  of 
corporate  debt,  and  interest  paid  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  is  not  already  excluded 
from  gross  income.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  that  sponsored  this  provision — 
and  there  were  78  cosponsors  in  the  Sen- 
ate— believe  that  it  will  provide  strong 
incentives  for  savings  and  investment 
in  this  country.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  ques- 
tion to  clarify  and  reconfirm  my  under- 
standing of  this  provision. 

First,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  interest  and  diridend 
exclusion  provisions  contained  in  the 
conference  report  list  several  specific 
types  of  interest  that  would  be  excluded 
from  gross  income.  In  addition,  a  pro- 
vision is  included  that  provides  that  to 
the  extent  prescribed  in  Department  of 
Treasury  regulations  the  exclusion  in- 
cludes interest  on  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  issued  by  a  domestic  cor- 
poration of  a  type  offered  by  corporations 
to  the  public.  Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  provision  concerning  the 
inclusion  of  other  types  of  interest  was 
done  in  order  that  other  types  of  interest 
on  corporate  obligaticms  that  were  not 
specifically  named  in  the  bill  will  be 
eligible  for  the  interest  exclusion? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Is  it  your  understand- 


ing. Mr.  President,  that  one  type  of 
interest  that  could  be  included  in  the 
Treasury  regulations  under  this  pro- 
vision is  the  interest  on  amounts  held  by 
an  insurance  company  under  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  interest  on  the  amounts 
held? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  my  imder- 
standing.  Of  course,  that  type  of  inter- 
est is  not  the  only  type  of  interest  which 
the  Secretary  could  include,  but  it  is  a 
clear  example  of  the  type  that  could  be 
included  by  regulation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
sentence  in  the  conference  report  causes 
me  concern.  I  think  I  am  reading  it  cor- 
rectly, but  let  me  ask  you.  It  is  at  section 
4994(c)(4)  (O— the  definition  of  a 
"qualified  property"  for  purposes  of  the 
tax  exemption  for  front-end  tertiary  oil. 

It  says: 

The  term  "qiiallfled  property"  means  any 
property  If.  on  January  1.  1980.  60  percent 
or  more  of  the  operating  mineral  interest  In 
such  property  is  held  by  persons  who  were 
Independent  producers. 

I  hope  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  understand  that  sentence  to  permit 
an  independent  producer  to  expand  an 
existing  tertiary  project  where  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  are  present:  the 
potential  expansion  was  recognized  and 
permitted  in  a  contract  in  existence  on 
January  1,  1980,  and  the  independent 
producer  continues  to  own  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  expanded  project  and  prop- 
erty on  which  it  was  located. 

That  was  certainly  my  understanding 
of  it  as  a  conferee.  Does  the  Senator  also 
hope  that  a  tax  exemption  would  apply 
to  front-end  oil  sold  to  finance  an  expan- 
sion like  the  one  I  have  just  described? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  that  the  Treasury 
will  apply  the  front-end  financing  part 
of  the  act  in  a  way  that  encourages  the 
development  of  tertiary  projects  by  inde- 
pendent producers. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator two  more  questions,  if  I  may.  The 
conferees  decided  to  exempt  front-end 
tertiary  oil,  but  with  certain  restrictions. 
Section  4994(c)  (3)  describes  one  such 
restriction.  It  denies  the  exemption  to 
front-end  tertiary  oil  released  under  the 
DOE  program,  but  used  to  finance  cer- 
tain "prepaid  expenses."  Do  I  assume 
correctly  that  that  section  is  intended 
to  prevent  oil  producers  from  abusing 
the  DOE  program  by  using  what  would 
otherwise  be  exempt  front-end  oil  to  pay 
expenses  that  are  not  incurred  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  or  the  costs  of  items  that  are 
not  used  or  placed  in  service  before 
October  1,1981? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  generally  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
also  my  understanding  that  where  an 
item  is  depreciable,  the  full  capital  cost 
of  that  item  may  be  financed  with  ex- 
empt front-end  oil,  particularly  where 
the  item  is  used  in  an  unusual  or  im- 
proven  process. 

More  to  the  point,  I  imderstand  the 
conferees  to  have  wanted  front-end  oil 
to  be  exempt  when  it  is  used  to  pay  the 
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full  capital  cost  of  an  item  and,  first,  the 
Department  of  Energy  specifically  ap- 
proves— by  decision  and  order,  for  ex- 
ample— the  use  of  front-end  oil  to  pay 
for  the  item;  second,  the  disbursement 
for  the  item  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  before  October  1, 1981 ; 
and,  third,  the  item  is  completed  or 
placed  in  service  before  October  1,  1981. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  front-end  financing  provisions  are 
interpreted  liberally  by  the  TreasiUT^  to 
encourage  tertiary  projects. 

lylr.  CTRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  3919  agreed  that  the 
base  price  for  stripper  oil  (tier  2)  and 
for  newly  discovered,  incremental  terti- 
ary and  heavy  oil  (tier  3),  should  vary 
from  the  agreed-on  base  of  $15.20  for 
tier  2  and  $16.55  for  tier  3  to  take  into 
account  differences  in  quality  and  loca- 
tion. 

In  the  conference  agreement,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  base  price  for  tier  3  oil 
is  set  by  reference  to  the  posted  price 
for  uncontrolled  (stripper)  oil  in  a  given 
location  in  December  1979. 

Because  CaUf  omia  refinery  postings  in 
December  were  lagging  at  least  2  months 
behind  prices  in  most  other  regions,  the 
effect  of  the  selection  of  this  date  is  to 
discriminate  against  California  produc- 
tion by  establishing  a  lower  base  price — 
the  price  above  which  the  tax  applies — 
and  hence  a  higher  tax  on  California 
production,  than  on  production  from 
other  regions. 

Although,  under  an  uncontrolled  pric- 
ing situation,  the  price  realized  for  Cali- 
fornia crude  should  ultimately  catch  up 
with  crudes  of  similar  quality  from  other 
areas,  the  selection  of  the  December  date 
for  the  ratio  by  which  base  prices  are 
adjusted  for  quality  and  location  insures 
that  the  disciiuiination  against  Cali- 
fornia producers,  if  not  corrected,  would 
last  for  the  duration  of  the  tax. 

I  know  that  the  conferees  and  the 
conference  .staff  have  worked  hard  to 
find  a  solution  for  this  problem.  Initially, 
an  October  1979,  base  date  was  chosen. 
This  date  would  have  created  an  even 
worse  problem  for  California  producers, 
because  an  even  greater  price  disparity 
existed  in  October  1979,  when  California 
prices  were  especially  depressed.  CThang- 
ing  the  date  to  December  represented 
some  improvement. 

I  know  the  conferees  were  well  aware 
of  the  continuing  inequity,  which  was 
discussed  in  the  conference  report  and 
was  again  acknowledged  by  Congress- 
man Ullman  during  the  debate  leading 
to  acceptance  of  the  conference  report 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  understand  the  last  minute 
changes  in  the  conference  report,  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  problem,  for  the 
initial  few  months  of  the  tax,  base  prices 
will  be  determined  under  an  interim 
rule  in  the  bill  which  sets  a  minimum 
base  price  for  tier  2  at  $1  more  than  the 
upper  tier  price  for  May  1979,  and  for 
tier  3  at  $2  more  than  the  upper  tier 
price  for  Mav  1979.  This  should  relieve 
temporarily  about  50  to  60  percent  of  the 
California  problem. 

After  the  interim  period  has  expired, 
the  conference  agreement  requires  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  regu- 
lations for  calculating  permanent  base 
prices,  which  remedy  the  continuing  in- 
equity that  arises  from  using  December 
1979  as  the  base  month,  and  fully  take 
into  account  the  problems  of  California 
oil  and  oil  from  any  other  areas  where 
December  1979  prices  were  extraordinar- 
ily low.  This  task  was  left  to  Treasury 
because  it  will  have  better  data  avail- 
able when  final  base  prices  are  set,  than 
is  currently  available. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tell  me  whether  I  have  cor- 
rectly understood  the  intention  of  the 
conferees? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  correctly  understood  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  the  conference  report  does 
deal  with  the  probelm  in  the  case  of  oil 
from  California  and  some  other  areas. 

First,  for  the  initial  few  months  of  the 
tax,  these  base  prices  are  determined 
under  a  temporary  rule  in  the  bill.  This 
rule  contains  a  provision  which  sets  min- 
imum tier  2  and  tier  3  base  prices,  and 
is  intended  to  relieve  most  of  the  prob- 
lem experienced  in  California.  Second, 
the  bill  require^  the  Treasury  to  issue 
regulations  for  calculating  permanent 
tier  2  and  tier  3  base  prices  not  later 
than  October  1980.  The  conference  bill 
gives  the  Treasury  adequate  authority  to 
remedy  inequities  that  arise  by  using 
December  1979  as  the  month  for  estab- 
lishing grade,  quality,  and  location  dif- 
ferentials. The  conferees  expect  the 
Treasury  to  use  this  authority  to  take 
into  account  the  special  problems  of  Cal- 
ifornia oil  and  oil  from  any  other  areas 
where  December  1979  prices  were  ex- 
traordinarily low  relative  to  the  national 
average.  The  primary  reason  for  leaving 
this  task  to  the  Treasury  is  that  it  will 
have  much  better  data  available  later  in 
the  year  when  final  base  prices  are  set 
than  was  available  to  the  conferees  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate his  efforts  to  correct  this  inequity, 
and  on  other  aspects  of  this  very  signifi- 
cant legislation  that  are  very  important 
to  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  section  201  of  the  conference  report, 
which  extends  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  designate  items 
that  will  qualify  for  residential  or  com- 
mercial energy  credit.  I  would  appreciate 
the  comment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  as  well. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  to  retain  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's authority  so  that  new  devices 
which  conserve  energy  could  be  consid- 
ered for  a  residential  or  commercial  en- 
ergy credit.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  im- 
portant incentive  for  energy  conserva- 
tion should  be  discontinued  so  soon  after 
it  had  been  created  or  that  the  tax  credits 
should  be  limited  to  those  devices  already 
approved.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  judg- 
ment as  to  which  devices  deserve  the 
credit  should  be  legislative.  I  am,  there- 
fore, pleased  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee retained  my  amendment  and  that 
the  conference  provided  standards  to 
guide  the  Treasury  Department  In  using 


this  authority.  These  standards  empha- 
size that  the  amount  of  energy  saved,  not 
the  manner  in  which  energy  is  saved,  is 
the  key  to  qualifying  for  the  credit. 

My  concern,  however,  remains  that  the 
Treasury  Department  will  not  exercise 
this  authority  brocuily  enough. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
analysis,  and  point  out  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  be  required  to  report  to 
the  Congress  monthly  as  to  its  actions. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  beUeve  that  is  a 
valuable  and  important  addition. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  This  act  provides  so- 
called  double-dipping  rules  for  energy 
property  which  is  financed  by  tax  exemiit 
industrial  revenue  bonds.  Under  existing 
law,  the  energy  credit  is  cut  from  10  to  5 
percent  for  any  item  of  energy  property 
that  is  financed  to  any  extent  with  tax 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  double-dipping  rules 
contained  in  this  act  would  operate  in  a 
similsu-  manner  as  existing  law  except 
that  the  energy  credit  would  be  cut  from 
10  percent  to  zero  to  the  extent  that  tax 
exempt  industrial  development  bond  fi- 
nancing is  used.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  the  new  double-dip- 
p'ng  rules  would  cut  the  energy  credit 
not  to  5  percent,  but  to  zero  to  the  extent 
that  energy  property  is  financed  with 
tax  exempt  industrial  development 
bonds.  In  identifying  an  item  of  energy 
property  to  be  affected  by  the  reduction 
in  the  credit,  the  new  provision  and  the 
old  provision  are  intended  to  operate  in 
identical  fashion. 

To  illustrate,  under  existing  law,  if  a 
pollution  control  device  costing  $150,000 
is  financed  with  industrial  development 
bonds  and  installed  in  a  plant  as  part  of 
a  boiler  installation  costing  $250,000,  the 
pollution  control  device  would  be  eligible 
for  a  5-percent  energy  credit  and  that 
part  of  the  remaining  $100,000  of  the  in- 
stallation which  qualifies  as  energy 
property  would  be  eligible  for  the  full  10- 
percent  energy  credit.  Under  Uie  new 
rules,  the  pollution  control  device  would 
receive  no  energy  credit.  That  part  of  the 
remaining  $100,000  of  the  installation 
which  qualifies  as  energy  property  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  full  10- 
percent  energy  credit. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  after 
hearin.gs  in  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regidation,  I 
concluded  that  fees  or  quotas  on  im- 
ported oil  or  products  was  such  an  Im- 
portant issue  affecting  our  economy  that 
any  decision  by  the  President  to  take 
such  action  should  first  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Questions  on 
what  an  import  adjustment  would  do  in 
relation  to  infiation,  availability  of  fuel, 
and  the  future  of  our  domestic  refining 
policy  should  not  only  be  asked  but 
answered  before  imposition  of  such  an 
action. 

Therefore,  I  offered  and  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  to  HR.  3119,  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire that  oefore  imposition  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  establishing  limits  on 
the  total  amount  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  product  imiTorted 
into  the  United  States,  or  the  placing 
of  any  fee,  duty  or  tariff  on  the  same 
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seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
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t^ifls — is  identical  to  the 
encompassed  by  the  con- 
I  note  that  section 
re|)ort  provides  a  mechanism 
of  the  President  "to  ad- 
of  petroleum  under  see- 
the Trade  Expansion  Act. 
"adjust"  set  forth  in  sec- 
id^tical  to  the  language  "ad- 
232 (b>  of  the  Trade  Act. 
ge  was  specifically  inter- 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
of  PEA  against  Algon- 
In  this  case,  the  Court 
au^iorizatioD  "to  adjust  im- 
not  only  the  use  of 
(  ontrols  such  as  quotas  but 
monetary  exactions  such 
My  amendment  was  in- 
the  finding  in  this 
1  act  made  it  explicit  in  the 


language  of  section  402, 

with  my  position  just 

Hi>wever   the    statement    of 
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agreement    amends    the 
Act  of  1962  to  eliminate  the 
authority  under  that  Act  to  Im- 
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original   Senate-passed 


The  Senator's  understand- 


Mr.    President,    the 
report    on    the    Crude    Oil 
Tax  Act  has  retained 
of  Treasury's  discretionary 
idd  products  to  the  list  of 
for  the  residential  en- 
and  the  business  energy 
credit.  The  reinstate- 
Sfcretary's  discretionary  au- 
a  significant  break- 
companies  that  are  striving 
products  that  encour- 
c^nservation. 

understanding  that  the  con- 
has  established  standards 
of  the  Secretary's  au- 
to ease  the  burden  of 
the  tax  credit  program 
its  scope.  In  addition. 


it  is  my  understanding  that,  under  the 
residential  energy  tax  credit  provisions 
included  in  the  conference  report,  the 
items  which  may  be  added  to  the  list  of 
qualifying  property  include  products 
which  are  purchased  by  a  taxpayer  to 
supplement,  or  even  replace,  inefQcient 
conventionsJ  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems provided  that  such  products  meet 
the  standards  enumerated  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Further,  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  indicates  that  the 
six  items  of  equipment — that  is,  heat 
pumps,  airtight  woodbuming  stoves,  re- 
placement oil  or  gas  furnaces,  replace- 
ment coal  furnaces  and  boilers,  replace- 
ment woodbuming  furnaces  or  boilers, 
and  low  density  infrared  radiant  heat- 
ing panels — that  would  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  qualifying  residential  items 
imder  the  Senate's  amendment  to  the  act 
are  to  be  evaluated  by  the  Secretary 
using  standards  enumerated  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  the  bill  after  information 
required  for  this  evaluation  has  been 
filed.  While  there  is  no  corresponding 
statement  regarding  qualifying  business 
items,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
two  items — that  is,  industrial  heat  pumps 
and  low  density  infrared  heating  pan- 
els— which  would  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  qualifying  business  property — as 
"specially  defined  energy  property" — are 
also  to  be  evaluated  by  the  Secretary  us- 
ing the  standards  enumerated  under  act 
section  201(b)  after  information  required 
for  this  evaluation  has  been  filed. 

Is  that  the  imderstanding  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  manager 
of  the  bill  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  a  point  concerning  the 
treatment  of  overriding  royalty  which  is 
covered  in  section  4992(d)(2)(B).  You 
will  recall  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee devoted  extra  time  and  attention  to 
this  issue  which  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  independent  producers. 

It  is  customary  practice  for  some  In- 
dependents to  operate  on  their  own  with- 
out a  staff  or  large  capital  structure  to 
put  together  a  wildcat  prospect  where 
they  invest  their  time,  talent,  and  ex- 
pertise, plus  perhaps  providing  the  initial 
cash  investment  to  acquire  the  oil  and 
gas  lease. 

Then,  lacking  the  significant  amount 
of  capital  required  to  drill  the  first  well 
on  the  property,  they  will  assign  a  large 
part  of  their  interest  in  the  prospect  to 
one  or  more  other  independents  to  drill 
the  wildcat  well,  retaining  an  overriding 
royalty  interest  which  they  have  the 
option  to  convert  to  a  working  interest  at 
some  future  time. 

Now,  this  person,  so  long  as  he  retains 
his  interest  as  an  overriding  royalty,  will 
be  taxed  as  a  royalty  owner  subject  to 
the  maximum  rates  of  60  percent  on  tier 
2  stripper  well  production  and  70  per- 
cent on  tier  1  production. 

However,  If  they  should  at  any  time  in 
the  futiu-e  exercise  their  option  to  con- 
vert the  overriding  royalty  to  a  working 


interest,  this  working  interest  would  then 
be  eligible  for  independent  producer 
treatment  if  the  holder  of  it  is  otherwise 
qualified  as  an  independent. 

The  fact  that  their  overriding  royalty 
contract  provided  them  the  option  to 
convert  to  a  worthing  interest,  rather 
than  being  aut<Mnatically  converted 
without  any  decision  or  action  on  their 
part,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
eUgibihty  of  the  working  interest  once 
converted  from  an  overriding  royalty 
for  treatment  imder  the  independent 
producer  provision  if  the  holder  thereof 
is  otherwise  qualified. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  conference  committee,  as 
I  imderstand  their  action,  intended  that 
any  royalty  interest,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains a  royalty  smd  does  not  pay  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  property,  will  be  taxed  as 
royalty  at  the  same  rates  which  ai^ly 
to  integrated  oil  companies. 

However,  when  an  overriding  royalty 
in  existence  on  January  1,  1980,  is  con- 
verted to  a  working  interest  pursuant 
to  a  binding  contract  in  existence  on 
February  20, 1980,  and  therefore  becomes 
liable  for  the  appropriate  share  of  the 
expense  of  operating  and  producing  the 
property,  then  such  converted  overriding 
royalty  will  be  eligible  for  independent 
producer  treatment  if  the  owner  of  the 
Interest  is  otherwise  qualified  as  an 
independent. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  overriding  royalty  was  con- 
vertible upon  the  option  of  the  holder 
of  the  overriding  royalty,  or  whether 
it  was  automatically  converted  upon  the 
happening  of  some  occurrence.  "The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  an  interest  which 
did  not  previously  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  operating  or  producing  the  property 
has  become  subject  to  payment  of  op- 
erating cost  because  it  became  a  working 
interest  and  is  no  longer  an  overriding 
royalty. 

Mr.  BE^n'SEN.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  overriding 
royalty  becomes  a  working  interest,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a 
worlcing  interest  that  determines  its 
eligibility  for  independent  producer 
treatment.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  holder  of  the  interest  is  now  liable 
for  his  share  of  the  cost  of  producing 
the  oil.  Is  that  your  imderstanding? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  stated  it 
correctly.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
technicaUty  of  how  the  overriding  roy- 
alty was  converted  or  could  be  converted 
to  a  working  interest,  as  long  as  the  con- 
version occurred  pursuant  to  a  contract 
in  existence  on  February  20,  1980.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  reality  that  it 
has  been  or  is  converted  to  a  working 
mterest. 

Otherwise,  many  independents,  who 
have  taken  their  chances  on  wildcat  wells 
and  made  possible  the  development  of 
oil  and  gas  resources  that  otherwise 
would  remain  undeveloped,  would  be  de- 
nied a  significant  part  of  the  value  of 
their  contracts  and  agreements  they 
made   in   exchange   for  their  services. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  one  misunderstands  the 
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language  of  section  4992(d)(2)(B).  The 
use  01  the  words  "was  to  be  converted" 
is  intended  to  reflect  the  anticipated 
happening  of  a  future  occurrence,  that 
is.  the  conversion  of  an  overriding  roy- 
alty to  a  working  interest  for  whatever 
reason,  and  includes  an  optional  as  well 
as  a  mandatory  conversion. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  My  under- 
standing is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Senator's. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  expressing  so  clearly  the  mtent  of 
the  managers  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  windfall  profit  tax 
may  be  the  final  stop  of  a  very  long 
itinerary  through  Congress.  The  breadth 
and  size  of  this  tax  has  made  its  journey 
long  and  difficult.  Before  us  is  a  docu- 
ment which  reflects  the  hard  work  and 
devotion  of  the  principals  involved.  Their 
efforts  have  made  this  compromise 
possible. 

Within  the  report,  there  are  sections, 
if  considered  separately,  I  would  not  sup- 
port. However,  there  is  a  need  to  judge 
the  overall  report.  The  essence  of  this 
windfall  profit  tax  is  an  excise  tax  on 
oil  company  income  resulting  from  de- 
control. In  the  original  text,  revenues 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  development 
of  new  energy  projects.  They  were  in- 
tended to  expand  conservation  incentives 
and  stimulate  alternative  energy  devel- 
opment in  order  to  lessen  our  perilous 
dependence  on  foreign  oU.  Perhaps  the 
most  onerous  section  of  the  compromise 
is  the  conference  language  instructing 
how  the  revenues  would  be  spent.  But  for 
authorization  for  low-income  energy 
assistance  for  1981,  there  is  only  a  tenu- 
ous connection  between  energy  goals  and 
the  disposition  of  windfall  revenues.  For 
this  reason,  I  can  support  the  compro- 
mise but  only  reluctantly. 

The  advisory  language  of  section  102  is 
largely  symboUc.  It  does  not  authorize' 
spending.  Future  Congresses  are  not 
bound  by  the  language  of  the  report. 

However,  the  language  permits  Con- 
gress, if  my  understanding  is  correct,  to 
fund  genera]  revenue  programs.  If  leg- 
islation committing  annual  windfall 
revenues  to  tax  reductions  to  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  to  mass  tran- 
sit or  to  energy  production  is  not  forth- 
coming, those  revenues  become  part  of 
general  revenues. 

In  our  efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
are  likely  to  postpone  efforts  to  become 
energy  independent  and  use  too  much  of 
the  windfall  profit  revenue  for  non- 
energy-related  purposes.  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  almost  incalculable 
proportions  and  would  visit  on  the  heads 
of  our  children  and  grandchildren  the 
same  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and  re- 
sultant economic  helplessness,  that  we 
face. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  preserve  the 
money  in  a  general  trust  fund  for  a  time 
when  we  can  better  determine  our  needs 
and  the  ways  it  can  be  spent  construc- 
tively for  energy  independence.  Forming 
a  general  trust  fund  would  not  have  pro- 
tected the  money  from  any  other  use. 

However,  it  would  have  required  an 
affirmative  act  by  Congress  authorizing 


the  funds  for  a  specific  purpose  provided 
Congress  felt  such  a  purpose  a  priority. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  included  a  number  of  new  tax 
credits  and  other  incentives  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  alternative  fuels 
and  the  conservation  of  our  remaining 
oil  reserves.  The  importance  of  conser- 
vation and  alternative  energy  devele^- 
ment  must  not  be  lost.  Despite  the  in- 
crease in  money  spent  on  new  wells,  in 
the  number  of  weUs  drilled  and  total 
footage  drilled,  the  amount  of  new  oil 
found  each  year  has  steadily  declined. 
We  will  reach  the  point,  at  least  domes- 
tically, where  our  supply  of  nonrenewable 
crude  oil  will  be  extiausted. 

The  Senate  bill  included  numerous  ad- 
ditions to  the  conservation  credits  al- 
ready in  the  law  for  both  residences  and 
businesses.  It  included  a  50-percent  tax 
credit  for  residential  solar  and  wind  ex- 
penditures including  structural  compo- 
nents, extension  of  the  exemption  from 
highway  taxes  for  gasohol,  new  financmg 
for  small-scale  hydroelectric  invest- 
ments, a  40-cent-per-gallon  tax  credit 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  fuels,  and 
new  incentives  for  congeneration  and 
district  heat  investments.  In  all,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  included  $26  billion  of  energy 
credits  for  businesses,  individuals,  and 
landlords. 

The  Senate  bill  represented  a  more  ag- 
gressive energy  development  program 
that  used  these  tax  credits  and  financial 
instruments  to  prepare  our  ct^iital 
structure  for  efficient  energy  use  and 
the  maximum  utilization  for  renewable 
resources.  The  conference  report  re- 
moved many  of  the  energy  credits  and 
energy  tax  incentives.  Only  $9  billion  re- 
mains in  the  compromise  for  energy 
credits.  The  $26  biUion  balance  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  transition  to  en- 
ergy independence.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  guarantee  that  those  revenues 
will  even  be  used  for  the  energy  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  102. 

The  conferraice  bill  does  not  author- 
ize spending  except  in  a  few  cases.  For 
this  reason  alone,  the  language  is  not  a 
totally  grievous  matter. 

However,  section  102  of  HJl.  3919  does 
nmke  it  difficult  to  reserve  funds  for  fu- 
ture energy  use.  The  message  it  sends 
to  the  American  people  is  that  our  com- 
mitment to  energy  independence  is  not 
what  it  should  be  and  must  be  for  our 
future  economic  health  and  political  in- 
dependence from  threats  of  oil  cutoffs. 

The  intent  of  section  102  dealing  with 
the  disposition  of  windfall  revalues  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  discussions 
during  the  last  2  days  here  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Chairman  on  the  same  issue.  I  do,  how- 
ever, wish  to  set  for  the  record  my  under- 
standing of  the  instructions. 

If  he  so  chooses,  the  President  does 
not  have  to  recommend  ways  in  which 
to  dispose  of  windfall  revenues  for  each 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  recom- 
mend ways  which  are  not  specified  in 
section  102.  These  recommendations  of 
course  are  not  binding. 

Windfall  revenues,  whether  Congress 
acts  on  specific  recommendations  or  not, 
are  placed  in  the  consolidated  budget. 
Provided     the     Federal     Goverament 


spends  as  much  as  it  takes  in  that  year, 
including  windfall  revenues,  CtHigress 
would,  in  effect,  commit  windfall  reve- 
nues to  general  revenue  programs,  in- 
cluding defense  programs  and  public 
works  projects.  In  other  words,  windfall 
revenues  could  not  be  reserved  for  fu- 
ture use  unless  Congress  specifically  re- 
quests a  trust  fund  in  accordance  with 
some  specific  program. 

I  have  two  short  questions  I  hope  the 
distinguished  chairman  could  address. 

If  Congress  decides  to  use  the  windfall 
revenues  to  balance  the  budget  next  year, 
a  decision  we  will  make  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  will  we  not  violate  the  instructions 
of  section  102? 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  we  will  not  violate  sec- 
tion 102. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  voting  for  this  confer- 
ence report,  am  I  committed  in  any  way 
in  this  Congress  or  later  Congresses  to 
spend  the  funds  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions set  forth  in  section  102? 

Mr.  LONO.  No.  Section  102  has  no 
binding  effect  on  this  or  future  Con- 
gresses. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  a  point  concerning  the 
scoipe  of  the  exemption  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  for  ^ucational  and  medi- 
cal charities.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
some  qualified  charities  that  received  in- 
terests in  oil  production  before  January 
22,  1980,  turned  those  interests  over  to 
trustees  or  others  to  manage  the  produc- 
tion and  to  distribute  all  of  the  produc- 
tion income  to  the  charity.  Am  I  correct 
that  such  a  charity  could  qualify  for  the 
exemption? 

Mr.  LONG.  Under  the  cemference 
agreement,  which  follows  the  Senate 
amendment,  a  qualified  medical  or  edu- 
cational charity  is  exempt  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  with  respect  to  pro- 
duction from  an  economic  interest  held 
by  that  charity  on  January  21,  1980. 
Whether  a  charity  owns  the  economic 
interest  m  any  particular  oil  property 
must  be  determined  under  the  applicable 
income  tax  provisions  and  will  depend  on 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular arrangements  under  which  the 
charity  acquired  its  interest  and  then 
turned  them  over  to  a  manager  or  a 
trustee. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  responsibility 
of  purchasers  to  collect  and  deposit  the 
tax.  As  I  understand  the  conference  re- 
port, a  purchaser  of  crude  oil  is  required 
to  withhold  and  deposit  the  tax  based 
on  information  certified  by  the  operator 
of  the  property  from  which  the  oil  is 
produced. 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  further  understand 
that  a  purchaser  may  rely  in  good  faith 
on  the  information  certified  by  an  oper- 
ator and  is  not  responsible  for  errors  in 
withholding  which  result  from  improper 
certification  if  the  purchaser  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  the  certification  is  im- 
proper. 
Mr.  IX5NG.  "nie  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMAOGE.  I  would  also  like  to 
po'nt  out  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee accepted  the  option  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bUl  which  would 
allow  a  purchaser  and  operator  to  assign 
responsibility  for  withholding  and  de- 
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RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 

in  the  Chamber? 

]  'RESTDENT.  The  clerk  will 

we   have   order  in   the 

Senator  is  correct. 

legislative  clerk  resimied  the  call 


RAND  DU>H.  Mr.  President,  may 


PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

I  am  only  asking  that 
opportunity  to  proceed  in 
faj  hion.  The  Presiding  OflBcer 
has  tremendous  authority 
will  exercise  It. 
^RESIDENT.  I  am  now  ex- 
Senate  will  be  in  order, 
clerk  resumed  and  con- 
of  the  roll. 

I  announce  that  the 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
he  Senator  from  lUinois 
)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  announce  that  the 
Pennsylvania       (Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 
^RESIDENT.  Does  any  Sen- 
vote? 
was  aainounced — yeas  35, 


foi  lows: 
[RoU  «ll  Vote  No.  66  Leg.] 
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Oravel 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed, without  intervening  motion  or  de- 
bate, to  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
because  there  has  been  a  request  for 
some  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  5  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ate please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  when  they 
vote  on  this  matter,  I  want  them  to  re- 
member this  is  not  an  energy  bill;  it  is 
a  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  complete  the  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  of  H.R. 
3919,  the  so-called  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980,  there  are  several  points  I 
would  like  to  address  concerning  the 
deficiencies  of  this  act. 

To  begin  Mr.  President,  this  act  will 
clearly  increase  our  Nation's  dependence 
upon  foreign  imports  of  crude  oil  as  it 
will  surely  reduce  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. By  siphoning  away  capital  from 
energy  producers  especially  small  inde- 
pendents who  cannot  pass  it  on.  It  would 
take  away  capital  which  could  otherwise 
be  used  to  explore  and  find  new  oil  sup- 


plies. We  are  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face. 

Second,  this  act  will  effectively  deny 
the  petroleum  industry  capital  needed 
to  shift  to  alternate  fuels.  If  we  think  it 
is  expensive  to  drill  an  oil  well — and  It 
is,  very  expensive — it  will  cost  even 
greater  amounts  to  develop  synthetic 
fuels  in  this  country.  Unfortimately, 
Congress  has  decided  to  tax  away  that 
capital  and  in  so  doing,  we  will  delay  even 
further  the  prospecte  of  developing  al- 
ternate fuels. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  not  need  this  tax  increase.  We 
will  experience  a  $77  billion  revenue  gain 
in  fiscal  year  1981  without  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  Last  year  we  adopted  a  3-year 
budget  path  what  had  a  balanced  budget 
in  1981. 

Fourth,  this  tax  will  create  a  burden- 
some and  costly  regulatory  body  of  law 
and  guidelines  which  will  frustrate  both 
private  industry  and  Government. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  most  astounding  is 
the  fact  that  this  tax  penalizes  domestic 
producers  while  largely  missing  the  in- 
ternational oil  companies. 

Sixth,  and  equally  astounding  is  the 
heavy-handiness  of  this  tax  upon  strip- 
per production.  H.R.  3919  will  effectively 
shut  down  much  stripper  oil  production 
in  this  country.  This  may  be  the  most  un- 
tenable aspect  of  this  act. 

Seventh,  H.R.  3919  provides  for  a  roll- 
back of  new  oil. 

Eighth,  earmarking  of  funds. 

Ninth,  cuts  general  revenue. 

Tenth,  imposes  a  heavy  tax  upon  roy- 
alty owners,  many  of  whom  are  elderly, 
retired  small  farmers  and  small  business- 
men. 

Eleventh,  H.R.  3919  has  as  its  purpose 
a  leveling  of  the  resource  base  between 
States.  This  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  could  lead  to  regional  welfare. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
serious  constitutional  issues  surrounding 
this  tax.  On  Monday  of  this  week,  I  read 
from  and  inserted  into  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  constitutional  issues 
raised  by  the  windfall  profit  tax  written 
by  Frank  Burke,  Jr.  The  constitutional 
questions  raised  in  Mr.  Burke's  analysis 
can  best  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Is  the  WPT  an  excise  tax  on  a  privi- 
lege and  geographically  uniform  as  is 
constitutionally  required ;  or. 

Is  it  a  direct  tax  which  must  be  appor- 
tioned based  upon  population; 

Or  does  it  qualify  as  an  income  tax  un- 
der the  16th  amendment? 

With  respect  to  the  excise  tax  issue, 
Mr.  Burke  points  out  that  the  WPT  is 
imposed  upon  removal  of  crude  oil,  not 
upon  the  privilege  of  selling  or  using 
such  crude  oil.  The  constructive  selling 
price  is  merely  a  measure  of  the  tax  im- 
posed. Further,  since  crude  oil  may  be 
subject  to  the  WPT  or  not  subject  based 
upon  geographic  location — that  is, 
Alaska — the  tax  appears  not  to  be  geo- 
graphically uniform.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Burke  concludes  that  a  court  may  find  it 
difficult  to  find  the  WPT  a  valid  excise 
tax  under  the  Constitution. 

Similarly,  according  to  Mr.  Burke, 
since  the  WPT  is  not  apportioned  based 
upon  population,  it  not  appear  to  be  a 
direct  tax  unless  it  is  to  qualify  under 
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the  16th  amendment.  Since  the  WPT  is 
measured  by  gross  receipts,  and  not  by 
taxable  or  net  income  as  presumably  re- 
quired by  the  16th  amendment,  the  WPT 
does  not  appear  to  qualify  under  the 
16th  amendment  as  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  Burke  also  raises  some  fifth 
amendment  issues  concerning  the  tak- 
ing of  private  property  without  just 
compensation: 

The  court  has  Indicated  that  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power 
may,  in  reality,  constitute  confiscation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  under 
the  fifth  amendment. 

All  these  issues  will  no  doubt  be  af- 
forded legal  analysis  at  some  point  in 
the  future.  This  is  only  to  say  that  we 
may  embark  on  some  constitutional 
ground  in  enacting  this  conference  re- 
port. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  restate  that  I  would  now  be  prepared 
to  vote  for  this  conference  report  if  it 
more  nearly  reflected  the  original  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  Finance  Committee  bill  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
a  reasonable  approach  to  our  energy  and 
taxation  needs. 

Even  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er remarked  at  the  close  of  Senate  de- 
bate on  December  17,  1979,  that  H.R. 
3919  was  "above  all,  a  fair  and  equitable 
bill"  that  "it  was  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
duce energy."  The  majority  leader  point- 
ed out  that  "to  encourage  greater  oil 
production,  some  stripper  and  the  first 
1,000  barrels  per  day  of  independent  pro- 
duction has  been  exempted." 

Those  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
on  December  17,  1979,  are  not  applica- 
ble today  to  this  conference  report.  This 
act  will  not  produce  energy.  It  does  not 
encourage  greater  oil  production  as 
stripper  and  every  barrel  of  oil  produced 
by  independents  are  now  subject  to  tax- 
ation by  this  act.  It  is  for  this  reason 
and  others  enumerated  over  the  last  sev- 
eral days  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  going  to  have 
the  effect  of  shutting  down  many,  many 
hundreds  of  stripper  wells  in  the  coun- 
try. It  hits  the  low  royalty  owner  with 
a  60-percent  tax.  It  misses  the  big  oil 
companies,  who  produce  most  of  their 
oil  overseas.  It  hits  consumers,  who  are 
going  to  pay  more  for  the  gas  and  the 
fuel  they  use.  They  are  going  to  get  less 
production  as  a  result.  There  is  a  real 
question  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
legal  authorities  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  bill.  I  strongly  feel  the 
Senate  is  making  the  worst  mistake  that 
it  has  made  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body.  Again,  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  chair- 
man knows,  the  windfall  profit  tax  con- 
ference committee  took  several  signifi- 
cant actions  in  order  to  promote  alcohol 
fuel  production  and  gasohol  use  in  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  the  conferees  adopted 
an  extension  of  the  10-percent  energy 
investment  tax  credit  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985  so  that  the  incentive  to 
constructing  alcohol  fuel  facilities  would 
complement  the  Incentives  for  increas- 


ing market  availability  of  alcohol  fuel. 
The  energy  tax  credit  provision  estab- 
lishes a  new  category  of  energy  property 
called  "biomass  property,"  which  is  de- 
fined to  encompass  several  designated 
types  of  property  already  eligible  for 
the  energy  credit  imder  the  "alternative 
energy  property"  category.  Both  of  these 
categories  have  the  effect  of  providing 
a  10-percent  energy  investment  tax 
credit  for  equipment  which  converts  bio- 
mass into  alcohol  for  fuel  purposes.  The 
primary  distinction  between  alternative 
energy  property  and  biomass  property 
is  that  the  latter  Is  available  through 
1985  but  is  limited  to  qualifying  equip- 
ment in  facilities  which  do  not  utilize 
oil,  natural  gas,  or  any  product  thereof 
as  the  primary  energy  source. 

The  bill  is  somewhat  ambiguous  re- 
garding the  interaction  of  these  two  cate- 
gories of  energy  pn^Jerty.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  conferees'  limitations 
upon  biomass  property  are  not  applicable 
to  alcohol  fuel  production  equipment 
which  is  eUgible  under  the  alternative 
energy  property  category.  That  is,  I  ask 
the  chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  the  general  rule  set 
forth  in  section  221  of  this  bill,  which 
retains  the  energy  investmoit  tax  credit 
for  alternative  energy  propraty  through 
1982,  will  continue  to  apply  to  faculties 
which  currently  qualify  under  that 
category? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
The  conferees  intend  to  limit  the  energy 
investment  tax  credit  only  insofar  as  its 
partial  extension  through  1985  is  avail- 
able only  for  qualifying  equipment  at 
facilities  not  primarily  fueled  by  oil, 
natural  gas,  or  any  product  thereof.  In- 
vestments in  alcohol  fuel  equipment  in 
plants  which  use  oil,  natural  gas  or  any 
product  thereof  as  a  primary  fuel  will 
qualify  for  the  energy  investment  tax 
credit  through  December  31,  1982  as  al- 
ternative energy  property. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yi^d  my- 
self 1  minute. 

This  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  in 
order  to  have  decontrol.  I  be^eve  as  far 
as  all  the  other  merits  of  the  bill  are 
concerned,  we  have  discussed  it  ad  infini- 
tum. I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have 
left,  imless  there  is  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  efforts 
having  failed  to  improve  this  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation  by  returning  it  to 
committee  for  further  consideration,  I 
am  prepared  now  to  vote  for  its  passage, 
though  with  significant  reservatirais. 

The  Senate  sent  a  better  windfall 
profit  tax  bill  to  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference than  we  got  back.  This  legisla- 
tion has  the  perverse  effect  of  favoring 
the  major  oil  companies  over  the  Inde- 
pendents, which  Is  far  from  the  Intended 
result. 

The  majors,  vertically  Integrated, 
clearly  have  the  ability  to  tailor  their 
profits  to  meet  their  needs.  The  Inde- 
pendents do  not. 

The  bill,  as  sent  to  conference,  pro- 
vided a  1,000  barrel  per  day  exemption 
for  the  12,000  independent  producers  who 
do  almost  90  percent  of  domestic  drilling 


and  exploration.  It  came  beck  from  con- 
ference with  no  exemption  at  all. 

The  bill,  as  sent  to  confermce,  pro- 
vided a  similar  exemption  tor  royalty 
holders  who  lease  to  independents.  It 
came  back  with  no  exemption  at  all  for 
royalty  owners. 

This  legislation  as  imsenUy  wrtttcn 
Imposes  an  excise  tax  ratho-  than  a  true 
profit  tax,  and  this  excise  tax  can  be 
passed  straight  through  to  the  consumer 
virtually  penny  for  pomy. 

With  the  price  of  gasoline  already  at 
$1.25  a  gallcm  and  still  climbing,  the 
American  automobile  owner  can  expect 
ev«i  higher  prices  at  the  pump  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  tax.  And  we  should  re- 
member, as  the  motorist  will,  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  intends  to  levy  an  additional 
10  cents  conservation  fee  on  every  gallon 
of  gasoline,  as  well. 

Substantially  higher  prices  are  having 
some  effect  on  energy  consumption  in 
this  country.  People  are  being  forced  to 
conserve,  to  use  their  energy  resources 
more  carefully  and  prudently. 

But  conservation  is  only  part  of  the 
equation.  Our  most  urgent  need  is  to 
greatly  expand  the  production  of  domes- 
tic energy — energy  of  every  kind. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  windfaU  profit 
tax  would  provide  for  a  "plowback"  pro- 
vision as  an  incentive  for  energy  com- 
panies  to  plow  back  their  increased 
profits  into  investments  for  increased 
production. 

"nils  provision  is  missing  from  the 
legislation,  having  fallen  to  the  argu- 
ment that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
administer. 

So  we  have,  essentially,  still  another 
tax  on  the  American  consxmier.  We  are 
left  with  a  windfall  profit  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  And  we  have  left  both 
the  Treasury  and  the  oil  companies  with 
a  vested  interest  in  an  increasing  world 
market  price  for  oil. 

Some  of  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  this 
taix  can  be  put  to  good  and  productive 
use — for  research  and  development  of 
a  new  generation  of  fuels,  for  assistance 
to  those  who  cannot  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  increased  energy  costs,  and  for  other 
worthwhile  purposes. 

And  If  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
securing  approval  of  deregulation  and 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  and  natural 
gas — as  I  believe  it  is — then  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  energy  security  and  thus 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  on  those  terms  that  I  have 
decided,  with  reluctance,  to  vote  for 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  1  mhiute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bomr) . 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  biU 
is  a  tragic  mistake,  lliis  country  needs 
more  oil  and  more  energy  to  be  pro- 
duced here  at  home.  All  we  are  going 
to  get  as  a  result  of  this  bill  Is  people 
paying  a  higher  energy  price  with  more 
taxes  and  more  Government  instead  of 
more  oil.  At  a  time  when  we  need  to  look 
to  our  national  security,  when  we  need 
to  make  sure  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  will  not  ultimately  be  endangered 
or  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  reliance  on 
overseas  oil,  we  are  taking  action  which 
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I  want  to  take  1  mln- 
he  Record  a  number  of 
oil  prices,  the  Federal, 
s  share  of  $100  addl- 
'rom  decontrol;  the  sig- 
;oncessions  to  the  Senate 
conference — I  think  that 
;  I  think  some  in  the 
did  not  gain  any  conces- 
of  the  time  spent 
profit  tax,  how  the  net 
would  work,  and  other 
4hort  statement  in  sum- 
.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
all  be  printed  in  the 
ything  else  we  can  find, 
obiection,  the  material 
X  printed  hi  the  Record. 


ItO  I 


CHRONOLOG  r— WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 


I'anua 


Action 


Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and 
Foundations. 

'inanca  Commit- 
tee. 


...do. 


Sonata  floor. 


tlouse  and  Senate. 


Houaa-Sanata 
conference. 


Hearings  on  crude 
oil  tax  proposals. 

Hearings  on  House- 
passed  H.R. 
3919,  crude  oil 
tax. 

Markup  and  re- 
porting with 
amendments  of 
H.R.  3919. 

Consideration  and 
passage  (with 
amendments) 
of  H.R.  3919. 

Determination 
that  conference 
on  H.R.  3919  is 
required. 

Conference  on  H.R. 
3919. 


Senate  floor Conference  report 

on  H.R.  391$. 


I  Indudas  2  days  on  )w-income  assistance  later  incorporated 
iiiH.R.3919(Nov.  13  a  dU). 


COMMrrrEE  on  Pinancc, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  27,  1980. 
Dear  Colleague:  Today,  before  any  vote 
on  final  passage  of  H.R.  3918.  we  Intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  refer  the  Conference  Re- 
port to  the  Finance  Committee.  This  motion 
wUl  Instruct  the  Finance  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Impact  of  the  tax  on  royalty 
owners,  on  independent  producers,  and  on 
future  domestic  oil  production  and  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Senate  within  15  days  of 
actual  session. 

The  purpose  of  our  motion  Is  not  to  kill 
the  windfall  bill  or  to  tinnecessarlly  delay 
its  passage.  Rather  it  is  intended  to  ensure 
that  the  Senate  has  all  the  pertinent  facts 
before  It  acts  on  the  Conference  Repwrt. 
Since  H.R.  3919  is  the  largest  single  tax  bill 
ever  considered  by  the  Congress,  we  should 
not  act  with  haste  and  without  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  profound  implications  that 
the  Conference  Report  will  have. 

ROYALTY   OWNERS 

Some  may  not  realize  that  the  Conference 
Report  would  impose  the  same  onerous  70 
and  60  percent  tax  rates  on  small  royalty 
owners  as  on  giant  multi-national  oil  com- 
panies. The  vast  majority  of  royalty  owners 
are  small  farmers  or  landowners  and  many 
are  retired  Individuals  who  rely  on  modest 
royalty  checks  to  supplement  Social  Se- 
curity payments.  Finally,  domestic  produc- 
tion will  be  adversely  affected  if  these  land- 
owners postpone  new  leasing  until  after  the 
termination  of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  approved  an 
exemption  for  independent  producers;  how- 
ever, this  exemption  was  deleted  in  Confer- 
ence. The  reasons  for  originally  exempting 
Independents  are  still  persuasive.  Independ- 
ent producers  are  small  businessmen  who 
find  most  of  the  oil  in  this  country.  As  a 
group  they  reinvest  105  percent  of  their  prof- 
its in  new  exploration  and  development.  Im- 
pHDslng  the  windfall  profit  tax  on  independ- 
ents will  unquestionably  have  a  serious  im- 
pact on  domestic  oil  production. 

FUTURE  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

Virtually  all  experts  agree  that  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  will  have  a  serious  detrimental 
Impact  on  domestic  oil  production,  although 
there  is  no  agreement  about  the  exact  size 
of  the  production  loss.  Estimates  varied  on 
the  production  loss  caused  bv  the  original 
House  bill  from  a  low  of  450,000  to  a  high  of 
2  million  barrels  per  day  by  1990.  This  is  the 
most  ImTortant  piece  of  energy  legislation 
that  we  have  ever  considered,  yet  no  one  has 
undertaken  a  careful  study  on  its  effect  on 
future  oil  production. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Senate  send  this  Conference  Report  back 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for  a  short 
period  of  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
David  Boren, 
U.S.  Senators. 

WHERE  DECONTROL  REVENUE  IS  GOING-FEDERAL,  STATE 
AND  PRODUCER'S  SHARE  OF  (100  ADDITIONAL  INCOME 
FROM  DECONTROL 


70  30 

percent  percent 

No     windfall  windfall 

windfall          profit  profit 

profit            tax  tax 

tax     (old  oil)  (new  oil) 


Federal  share: 

Noncorporate  producer 

J44.87 

{63.87 

{53.23 

Corporate  producer 

39.37 

73.00 

1196 

State  share: 

Noncofporafe  producer 

13.68 

13.00 

13.20 

Corporate  producer 

14.42 

13.20 

13.50 

Producer's  share: 

Noncorporate  producer 

Corporate  produc<ir 

41. 4S 

23.13 

3157 

46.21 

13.80 

32.54 

The  above  table  assumes  no  current  rein- 
vestment of  the  "producer's  share."  If  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  the  producer 
reinvested  all  of  his  share  remaining  after 
reserving  enough  funds  to  pay  taxes,  and 
that  one-half  of  the  amounts  reinvested  rep- 
resented intangible  drilling  expenses  or  dry 
holes  (thus  causing  reduction  In  Income  tax) , 
the  producer's  share  would  be  as  follows  : 


Noncorporate  producer J64. 76       $36. 14 

Corporate  producer 60.48         18.15 


$52.45 
44.13 


One-half  of  these  amounts  would  consist 
of  the  intangible  drilling  expense  and  dry 
hole  expense,  and  the  remaining  one-half 
would  consist  of  equipment  costs,  leasehold 
costs,  geological  and  geophysical  costs  and 
other  capital  expenditures;  no  cash  would  re- 
main on  hand. 

TABLE  2.— NONCORPORATE  PRODUCER 


70 

30 

percent 

percent 

No 

windfall 

windfall 

windfall 

profit 

profit 

profit 

tax 

Ux 

tax     (old  oil)      (new  oil) 


Additional  income  from  de- 
control   {100.00  {100.00  {100.00 

State   severance   tax  (12.5 

percent) -12.50  -12.50  -12.50 

Total 87.50  87.50  87.50 

Windfall  profit  tax. 0  '-61.25     » -26.25 

Total. 87.50  26.25  61.25 

Federal  percentage  depletion.  -22. 00  -22. 00  -22. 00 

ToUl 65.50  4.25  39.25 

Individual  State  income  tax 

(6percent) -1.18  -.50  -.70 

Total 64.82  175  38.55 

Individual    Federal    income 

tax  (70  percent) -45.37  -2.62  -26.98 

Total 19.45  1.13  11.57 

Add  back  percentage  de- 
pletion   22.00  22.00  22.00 

Producer's  share 41.45  2113  3157 


>  70  percent  times  $87.50. 
'  30  percent  times  $87.50. 


TABLE  3.-C0RP0RATE  PRODUCER 


70  30 

percent  percent 

No      windfall  windfall 

windfall          profit  profit 

profit            tax  Ui 

tax     (old  oil)  (new  oil) 


Additional  income  from  de- 
control   $100.00  $100.00  $100.00 

State   severance  tax  (12.5 

percent) -12.50  -12.50  -12.50 

Total 87.50  87.50  87.50 

Windfall  profit  tax. 0  '-61.25  »-26.25 

Total 87.50  26.25  61.25 

Federal  percentage  depletion.  0  0  0 

Total 87.50  26.25  61.25 

State  corporate  income  tax  (8 

percent) -1.92  -.70  -1.00 

Total 85.58  25.55  60.25 

Federal  income  tax  (46  per- 
cent)   -39.37  -11.75  -27.71 

Producer's  share 46.21  1180  32.54 


'  70  percent  times  $87.50. 
'  30  percent  times  $87.50. 
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PROnT  OF  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCER  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
DECONTROL 

IDotlars  per  barrell 


With  decontrol  and 
windfall  profit  tax 

Old  oil        New  oil 

at  70  at  30 

percent       percent 


Selling  price 

Royalty  (12H  pereent) 

State  seveiance  tax  (12  percent)... 
Lifting  costs 

Windfall  profit  tax 

State  taxable  income 

State  income  lax  (12  percent) 

Percentage  depletion  (22  percent). 
Federal  taxable  income 

Federal  income  tax  (70  percent). . . 

Percentage  depletion 


{40.00 
-5.00 
-4.20 
-5.00 
1-16.093 
9.707 
-1.165 
-7.70 
.842 
-.589 
-1-7.70 


{40.  oa 

-5.0O 
-4.20 
-5.00 
'-5.78 
20.02 
-2.40 
-7.70 
9.92 
-6.94 
-1-7.70 


Net  income  pef  barrel >  7.953        '10.68 

'  70  percent  times  {22.99. 

'  30  percent  times  {19.25. 

1  The  royalty  has  been  deducted  for  purposes  of  determining 
net  income  per  barrel  but  has  not  been  deducted  from  the 
amount  subject  to  the  windfall  profits  tax. 

(Inference  Report  on  H.R.  3919:  Signifi- 
cant House  Concessions  to  the  Senate 

PosmoN 

A.  The  Windfall  Profit  Tax: 

Special  Tier  2  treatment  for  high  water 
cut  oil  and  Cook  Inlet  oil. 

The  merger  of  Hers  1  and  2  adopted  by 
the  Conference  accomplishes  the  same  re- 
sult as  the  Senate  bUl. 

North  Slope  Alaska  oU:  The  Conference 
followed  the  Senate  bill  by  agreeing  to  tax 
Sadlerochlt  oil  in  the  merged  Tier  1. 

Definition  of  newly  discovered  oil:  TliA 
less  restrictive  definition  in  the  Senate  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Heavy  oil:  Although  the  tax  rate  was  in- 
creased, the  special  treatment  for  heavy  oil 
m  the  Senate  bill  was  Incorporated  into 
the  (^inference  report. 

Incremental  tertiary  oil:  The  CTonf erence 
generally  adopted  the  Senate  bill's  provisions 
on  incremental  tertiary  oil,  with  some 
modifications. 

Deduction  of  State  severance  taxes:  The 
Conference  generally  followed  the  Senate's 
position  that  even  most  March  31,  1979  In- 
creases in  a  State  severance  tax  should  be 
deductible  except  that  a  15-percent  limita- 
tion was  added  and  Indian  severance  taxes 
were  excluded. 

Taxable  income  limitation:  The  Confer- 
ence adopted  the  Senate  90%  limitation 
rather  than  the  100%  limitation  In  the 
House  bill. 

Exemption  for  oil  Interests  owned  by  State 
and  local  governments:  The  Conference 
adopted  the  more  liberal  Senate  position  of 
extending  the  State  exemption  to  oil  reve- 
nue used  for  any  public  piu^ose,  not  Just 
for  educational  purposes. 

Exemption  for  oil  interest  owned  by  med- 
ical and  educational  charities:  The  Confer- 
ence adopted  the  Senate's  exemption  with 
only  a  few  modifications. 

Exemption  for  Indian  oU  production:  The 
Conference  adopted  the  Senate  Indian  ex- 
emption, except  that  It  limited  the  exemp- 
tion to  interests  held  on  January  21,  1980. 

Percentage  depletion:  The  Conference  fol- 
lowed the  Senate  bUl  in  rejecting  the  re- 
strictions on  percentage  depletion  that  were 
included  In  the  House  bill. 

Delayed  deposit  rules  for  independent  re- 
finers and  nonlntegrated  companies:  The 
rules  in  Senate  bill  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Termination  of  the  tax:  The  (inference 
adopted  a  triggered  phase-out  of  the  tax  as 


In  the  Senate  blU,  but  agreed  not  to  begin 
the  phase-out  before  January  1,  1988. 

B.  Energy  Tax  Credits:  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  energy  tax  credit  provisions  and 
House  Conferees  strongly  argued  that  no 
such  credits  should  be  included  in  the  Con- 
ference Report.  Nevertheless,  the  Conference 
adopted  a  majority  of  the  credit  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bill,  although  a  numt>er  were 
scaled  back.  The  following  credits  were 
adopted : 

Residential  solar,  wind  and  geothermal: 
The  credit  was  increased  to  40-percent  on  the 
first  910,000  of  expenditures. 

Treasury  Authority:  The  Conference  fol- 
lowed the  Senate  bill  in  retaining  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury's  discretionary  authority 
to  add  items  to  the  energy  tax  credit  list 
and  spelled  out  specific  standards  for  the 
Treasury's  authority. 

Business  solar,  wind  and  geothermal 
credits:  An  increase  to  16-percent  and  an 
extension  through  1985  for  the  energy  invest- 
ment credit  for  solar,  wind  and  geothermal 
equipment,  and  extension  of  the  credit  to 
equipment  providing  process  heat. 

Ocean  thermal  credits:  A  16-percent 
energy  credit  for  ocean  thermal  equipment. 

Hydroelectric  credits :  An  11 -percent  energy 
credit  for  small-scale  hydroelectric  equip- 
ment. 

Cogeneratlon  credits:  A  10-percent  energy 
credit  for  cogeneratlon  equipment  not  fueled 
by  oil  or  gas. 

Petroleum  coke  credits:  Restoration  of 
the  investment  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation for  boilers  using  petroleum  coke 
and  pitch. 

Coke  oven  credit:  A  10-percent  energy 
credit  for  coke  ovens. 

Alcohol  fuel  equipment:  Extension 
through  1985  of  the  energy  credits  for  bio- 
mass  and  gasohol  equipment. 

Intercity  bus  credit:  A  10-percent  energy 
credit  for  intercity  buses. 

Affirmative  commitment  riile:  A  transition 
rule  for  those  energy  credits  that  will  expire 
in  1982  to  extend  those  credits  through  1990 
where  affirmative  investment  commitments 
have  been  made  for  long-term  projects. 

Alternative  energy  production  credit:  A  $3 
per  barrel  tax  credit  for  oil  produced  from 
shale,  tar  sand,  or  coal;  gas  produced  from 
brine  coal,  tight  sands,  or  shale;  and  steam 
produced  from  agricultural  bjrproducts. 
Credits  are  also  provided  for  "processed 
wood." 

Oasohol  exemption:  Exemption  through 
1992  of  the  excise  tax  exemption  for  gtisohol, 
plus  other  tax  incentives  for  gasohol. 

Hydroelectric  bonds:  Tax  exemption  for 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  used  to  finance 
small-scale  hydroelectric,  equipment,  solid 
waste  facilities,  and  renewable  energy  pro- 
grams. 

Tertiary  injectants:  Current  expensing  for 
the  cost  of  injectants  used  in  tertiary  oil 
recovery. 

C.  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance: 

The  Conference  adopted  the  Senate's  low 
income  energy  assistance  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

D.  Repeal  of  Carryover  Basis: 

The  House  receded  to  the  provisions  In  the 
Senate  bill  to  repeal  the  carryover  basis  rule. 

E.  Interest  and  Dividends  Exclusion: 
The  Conference  adopted  for  two  years  the 

provision  In  the  Senate  bill  to  exclude  from 
income  up  to  $200  ($400  for  a  Joint  return) 
per  year  of  qualified  interest  and  dividends. 

P.  LIFO  Inventories: 

The  Senate  LIFO  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Conference,  except  the  effec- 
tive date  on  the  LIFO  income  reci4>ture  pro- 
vision was  extended  to  January  1.  1983. 


How  TRE  Net  Incoue  LnaxATiON  Woucs 
mr  income  LucrrATioif 

Under  the  Conference  Committee  bill,  the 
excise  tax  base  for  a  property  cannot  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  prodticer's  actual  net  in- 
come from  that  property. 

Without  the  net  Income  limitation,  it 
would  be  poasible  for  the  so-called  "windfall 
profits"  tax  to  tax  away  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  producer's  profit  on  a  property. 

The  net  Income  limitation  was  included  In 
the  bill  In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  premature 
abandonment  of  high  cost  properties  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  the  new  excise  tax. 

In  applying  this  limitation,  the  net  in- 
come attributable  to  a  barrel  generally  1> 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  producer's 
special  rules  for  using  coet  depletion  Inirteart 
of  deduction  for  percentage  depletion  and 
intangible  drilling  to  develop  costs. 

KUMPLK 

Hypothetical  stripper  oU  producer's  actual 
net  income  on  a  marginal  property:  $40.  aell- 
ing  price  for  barrel  of  stripper  oil;  —$80 
total  cost  attributable  to  bairel  of  produc- 
tion (cost  basis,  lift  coeta,  local  taxes,  etc.); 
$10  net  Income  per  barrel. 

NoimaJ  computation  of  windfall  exdae 
tax:  $40,  selling  price;  —$16  "Her  2  base 
price;   $24  taxable  "windfall  profit." 

$24x.30  Independent  strliH>er  tax  rate: 
$7.20  regiilar  windfall  excise  tax. 

Tax  computation  using  net  Income  limi- 
tation alternatives:  $10  net  income  per  bar- 
rel; X  .30  independent  stripper  tax  rate: 
$3.00  income  limitation. 


Stripper  oil  price* 
( Yearly  average! 


Year: 


Price/ 
barrel 


1976 $18.16 

1977 „ 13.69 

1978  — 18.06 

1979  — 21.14 

January    1979 14.56 

February    1979 14.88 

March    1979 14.88 

April    1979 16.71 

May   1979 17.68 

Jime    1979 20.34 

July  1979 24.76 

August    1979 26.01 

September   1979 28.06 

October  1979,. . 29.41 

November  1979 31.46 

December  1979 83.49 

Note. — ^These  prices  are  national  average 
stripper  oil  prices  taken  from  the  Monthly 
Energy  Review  and  Piatt's  Ollgram  Price  Re- 
port. Kansas  prices  tend  to  be  $2-$S  per  bar- 
rel higher.  Kansas  producers  are  currently 
getting  about  $39-40  per  barrel  for  stripper 
oU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Kennedy  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  crude  oil  wind- 
fall profit  tax  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  ItM..  KxtrKwar 

It  I  had  been  present  for  the  final  vote  on 
the  conference  report  of  the  CMide  Oil  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax,  I  would  have  voted  for  this 
report.  However,  I  would  have  cast  my  vote 
with  reluctance,  because  this  tax  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  President's  energy  decontrol 
policies,  which  are  impoalng  unfair  burdens 
on  consumers  and  dealing  new  setbacks  in 
the  fight  against  Inflation. 

I  oppose  the  decontrol  of  domestic  oU 
prices.  In  fact.  I  vigorously  opposed  this 
presidential  action  when  it  was  taken  laet 
year.  I  beUeve  that  ultimately  It  wlU  be 
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un  wise 


br 

OPEC 


wUdfaU 


produi  ers — an 
Industry 


av  M^e 


Judged  as  an 
crippled  the  effor ; 
nation  and  falle< 
dependence  on 

We  are  asked 
because  It  would 
Industry  to  reap 
made  posolble 
seeks  to  blame 
oil.  But  It  Is  tb< 
Is    decontrolling 
creating  the 
tax.   The   act   of 
should  never  hai  e 

Over  the  next 
mated  to  transXi 
Burners  to 
family  and 
try.  More  than  91 
be  lost  to  the 
control.  Some  ol 
by  the  oil  Indust  y 
various  levels  of 
taxes.  But  from 
age  family,  the 
that  the  family 

The  President 
never  let  domestic 
termlned  by 
He  said  he  would 
Interests.  Now 
terests  and  brok^ 

Last    April,    as 
Subcommittee  ol 
mlttee.  I  held  a 
Impact  of  oil 
Administration 
decision   was 
that  energy 
bUUon  through 
percent  through 
rise  5-7  cents. 
pay  about  t300  n|ore. 

It  was  clear  t 
trol  would  be 
fair  to  the 
Impact  is  far 
crease     in 
through   1981   is 
lion — more  than 
President's 
reconunended 

The  impact  on 
dramatic — a    2.1 
utable   to 
than    the 
term  inflation 

One  final  poln 
prices  have  alrea  ly 
Yet   the   President 
price  of  gasoline 
through  the  oil 
proposed.  At  a 
most  serious 
sense  to  take  a 
another  full 
inflation  rate.  If 
are  needed  to 
they  can  be 
fall  profits  tax, 
of  gasoline  by 
makes  inflation 


and  futile  action  that 
to  control  our  runaway  in- 
to decrease  our  dangerous 
l^orelgn  oil. 

approve  this  windfall  tax 

be  unjust  to  permit  the  oil 

the  huge  unearned  profits 

decontrol.  The  President 

for  the  soaring  cost  of 

President,  not  OPEC,  who 

domestic    oil    prices    and 

that  this  bUl  would 

decontrol  is  an   act   that 

been  taken, 
decade,  decontrol  Is  esti- 
$1.02  trillion  from  con- 
enormous  drain  on 
budgets  In  this  coun- 
,000  per  year  each  year  will 
family  because  of  de- 
thls  revenue  will  be  kept 
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at  that  time  that  decon - 
highly  inflationary  and  tin- 
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It  will  enable  us  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mass  trtmsit  in  this  coimtry 
and  to  encourage  other  kinds  of  energy 
conservation. 

And,  beyond  our  energy  policy,  it  wiU 
assist  us  to  keep  the  Federal  budget  in 
balance,  and  to  consider  future  cuts  in 
Federal  taxes. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  support  adop- 
tion of  the  confemce  report. 

There  are  some  technical  deficiencies 
in  this  final  work  product  which  will 
ultimately  need  attention:  One  is  the 
increase  over  the  Senate-passed  version 
in  the  taxation  of  California's  heavy 
oil.  which  will  partially  offset  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  new  production  of 
heavy  oil  provided  by  the  President's 
order  to  decontrol  to  20°  API — at  my 
strong  urging.  I  believe  a  30-percent  tax 
rate  for  oil  16°  API  or  less  and  a  70- 
percent  tax  rate  for  oil  20°  API  or  less 
is  too  severe  and  will  take  away  some 
of  the  incentive  which  price  decontrol 
provided  for  heavy  oil  production.  With 
more  favorable  tax  treatment  we  could 
get  500,000  new  barrels  a  day  in  Cali- 
fornia alone  produced  by  1985. 1  thought 
the  Senate-passed  bill  was  far  better  in 
that  respect. 

Another  is  the  base  pricing  problem 
in  California  that  I  addressed  earlier, 
which  hopefully  Department  of  Treasury 
regulations  will  fully  correct. 

A  third  is  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  producers  using  residual  fuel  to 
generate  steam  to  produce  heavy  crude. 

California  producers  use  some  unique 
processes  to  produce  heavy  crude  oil. 
One  is  to  inject  steam  into  a  formation 
to  heat  the  formation  so  that  oil  will 
more  readily  flow  to  producing  wells,  so 
they  can  get  it  out  of  the  ground. 

A  producer  using  steam-injection 
techniques  produces  his  steam  by  burn- 
ing either  raw  crude  o'l  or  residual  oil — 
after  "topping  off"  the  barrel  at  the 
refinery  to  remove  the  "light  ends." 

The  use  of  resid  is  more  efficient  both 
because  the  Btu  content  of  the  fuel  is 
higher,  resulting  in  the  consumption  of 
fewer  barrels  of  fuel  in  the  production 
process;  and  because  the  "light  ends" 
are  available  for  refining  into  heating 
oil,  diesel  fuel,  jet  fuel,  and  gasoline, 
rather  than  burned  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  barrel. 

This  "topping"  has  historically  been 
used  by  some  independent  producers  who 
rely  on  this  activity  for  the  economic 
survival,  where  a  refinery  is  close 
enough  to  its  fleld  to  justify  the  proce- 
dure. 

Moreover,  when  resid  is  used,  because 
fewer  barrels  are  burned  up  in  the  pro- 
duction process,  the  net  number  of  bar- 
rels of  oil  produced  is  increased,  and 
the  revenue  generated  for  the  Treasury 
by  the  windfall  proflt  tax  would  also 
increase. 

Since  use  of  the  "topping  off"  process 
and  the  burning  of  resid  to  produce 
steam,  where  it  is  economic,  is  more  ef- 
flcient,  less  costly,  produces  important, 
usable  byproducts,  and  more  oil  and 
could  produce  more  Federal  revenues,  I 


believe  the  windfall  proflt  tax  should 
not  create  a  disincentive — as  it  now  ap- 
parently does — to  the  use  of  resid  for 
this  steam  producticm  process  by  treat- 
ing resid  used  in  this  way  differently 
and  dlsadvantageously  from  the  way 
crude  oil  to  generate  steam  is  treated. 

The  windfall  tax  now  seems  to  apply 
to  the  net  barrel  produced  when  crude 
oil  is  used,  but  applies  to  the  gross  bar- 
rel produced  when  resid  is  used  after 
"topping."  This  will,  for  obvious  eco- 
nomic reasons,  force  producers  to  bum 
crude  to  get  their  steam.  The  windfall 
tax  should  apply  equally  to  the  "net  bar- 
rel," whichever  method  is  used.  Pro- 
ducers would  then  continue  to  use  the 
"topping  off"  process  and  resid  to  get 
their  steam,  where  they  can,  and  every- 
one will  beneflt. 

I  am  hopeful  these  deficiencies  can 
ultimately  be  corrected. 

But  even  in  its  present  form,  this  leg- 
islation will  have  many  very  favorable 
impacts  on  my  State. 

Under  the  combination  of  price  decon- 
trol and  special  taxation  for  heavy  oil — 
of  which  there  are  20  billion  barrels  pro- 
ducible in  California  alone — the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  oil  will  increase  substan- 
tially in  California,  adding  significantly 
to  our  national  domestic  crude  oil  sup- 
ply, perhaps  by  as  much  as  40,000  barrels 
per  day  by  later  this  year. 

The  exemption  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment-owned production  from  the 
windfall  tax — for  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  I  fought 
so  hard — will  not  only  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  that  oil,  but  will  give  the  State 
and  local  governments  some  $2.6  billion 
in  additional  revenue. 

In  addition,  the  State  of  California  will 
realize  an  additional  $3.4  billion  in  new 
revenues  from  increased  oil  production 
in  the  private  sector. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  the  Importance  of 
title  in  of  the  conference  report,  the 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980, 
which  authorizes,  for  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  1983,  a  program  of  block  grants 
to  all  States  to  provide  assistance  to  low- 
income  households  for  residential  energy 
expectations. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead,  when 
we  face  diflacult  decisions  on  whether  to 
eliminate  or  radically  reduce  Federal 
programs,  many  of  which  benefit  poor 
and  less  advantaged  people  in  our  Na- 
tion, it  is  encoiu-aging  to  note  that  the 
home  emergency  assistance  program — 
totally  funded  out  of  revenues  from  the 
crude  oil  tax — in  no  way  compromises 
our  desire  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  will 
be  of  great  assistance  by  providing  a  vital 
subsidy  to  individuals  unable  to  with- 
stand recent  massive  increases  in  the  cost 
of  residential  energy. 

I  especially  wsmt  to  thank  the  confer- 
ees for  agreeing  to  my  suggestion  to  cor- 
rect, during  conference  deliberations,  a 
serious  flaw  in  the  allocation  formula  of 
the   Home   Energy    Assistance   Act   as 
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passed  by  the  Senate.  This  formula  had 
singled  out  and  excluded  California  from 
the  minimum  allocation  available  to  all 
other  States  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  windfall  proflt  confer- 
ence led  by  the  distinguished  and  re- 
markably able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
not  only  in  correcting  this  problem  on 
low  income  energy  assistance,  but  in  put- 
ting together  in  a  rational  way  the 
greatly  divergent  views  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  terribly  complicated  and 
tremendously  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  is  about  to  complete  its  work  on 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  important 
legislative  measures  in  recent  history — 
the  windfall  proflt  tax. 

Several  Members  of  the  Senate,  on  sev- 
eral sides  of  this  intricate  issue,  are 
worthy  of  special  praise  in  this  monu- 
mental legislative  effort. 

Of  course,  great  credit  must  go  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  ) ,  for  his  careful  attention  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  measure.  While  many 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were 
in  profound  disagreement  with  him  on 
many  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill,  all  of 
us,  I  beUeve,  recognize  the  great  talent 
he  brings  to  this  matter  and  to  this 
measure.  I  pay  him  tribute  for  his  usual 
skillful  job  in  managing  this  bill  through 
its  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

No  Member  deserves  greater  credit 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  who  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Finance  Committee  has 
helped  giiide  this  legislation  through  a 
long  and  tortuous  process  from  its  first 
day  to  its  final  passage. 

Senator  Dole  has  been  a  model  of  dili- 
gence in  this  endeavor,  devoting  precious 
time  to  fashioning  a  workable  and  useful 
bill  even  at  the  expense  of  his  campaign 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  placed  the  public  interest  in 
this  vitally  important  fleld  above  his  own 
personal  interest,  and  he  has  earned  the 
enduring  respect  and  appreciation  of  the 
entire  Senate  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  talented  and  tireless  work. 

I  also  pay  special  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  ,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  who  has  once  again 
rendered  exemplary  service  to  the  Senate 
and  its  budgetary  process  by  raising  the 
important  issue  of  congressional  control 
over  the  future  use  and  appropriation  of 
these  tax  revenues. 

Members  of  the  Senate  staff  deserving 
special  mention  for  their  dedicated  work 
on  this  legislation  include  Bob  Lighthizer, 
minority  counsel  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee; Bob  Boyd,  minority  staff  direc- 
tor for  the  Budget  Committee,  and  his 
associate  Rod  DeArment;  and  Carol  Cox 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Bellmon. 

A  great  many  more  people  have  brought 
credit  on  themselves  In  this  laborious 
and  endlessly  complicated  enterprise,  and 


I  commend  everyone  who  idayed  a  part 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
time  again  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
editorialized  against  ai^^roval  of  the 
massive,  falsely  labeled,  "windfall  profit 
tax."  Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ries another  excellent  editorial  on  this 
tax,  once  more  asking  the  question,  "Why 
is  the  United  States  doing  this  to  itself?" 

As  for  this  so-called  windfall  profit  tax, 
it  seems  to  me  that  logic  demands  any 
Senator  to  oppose  it  purely  on  the  basis 
of  the  energy  supply  situaticm  in  this 
country  today.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  any 
Senator  that  it  is  dangerous  to  fool 
around  with  the  possibility,  let  alone  the 
probability,  of  increasing  even  further 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Instead, 
we  should  be  doing  everything  we  can 
to  increase  the  production  of  energy  here 
at  home,  and  this  bill  goes  180  degrees 
away  from  that  objective. 

I  simply  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  this  legislation  because  it  is  bad 
for  the  country,  it  is  harmful  to  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  it  will  be  a  disas- 
ter for  the  consimier.  This  is  a  chance 
for  all  Senators  to  put  up  or  shut  up  be- 
cause how  we  vote  on  this  issue  will 
determine,  flrst,  whether  we  understand 
the  free  enterprise  system;  and,  second, 
whether  we  believe  In  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled,  "Death 
of  Reason,"  in  the  March  27,  1980  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Death  of  Reason 

Barring  a  redemptive  miracle,  the  TTnlted 
States  Senate  today  will  sacrlflce  the  na- 
tion's future  security  to  its  own  unslakable 
thirst  for  revenues.  It  will  give  final  approval 
to  the  massive,  falsely  labeled,  "windfall 
profits  tax." 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  bow  the 
Congress  could  actually  pass  so  misguided  a 
piece  of  legislation.  Admittedly,  Washington 
has  been  picking  off  one  major  Industry  a 
decade:  the  steel  industry  with  the  price 
"Jawboning"  of  the  1960s,  and  the  auto  in- 
dustry with  the  safety,  emissions  and  fuel 
standards  of  the  1970s.  But  even  with  that 
record,  we  would  have  thought  It  beyond 
belief  that  Congress  would  set  out  to  de- 
stroy this  Industry  In  this  decade,  hamstring- 
ing the  domestic  oil  industry  Just  when 
energy  is  a  paramount  concern  not  only 
economically  but  politically  and  militarily. 

Looking  on  the  spectacle  of  Congress  slap- 
ping a  huge  tax  on  domestic  oil  production 
Just  when  It  needs  to  reduce  oU  imports, 
our  friends  abroad  look  on  with  alarmed 
Incredulity.  Why  is  the  United  States  doing 
this  to  Itself?  a  cabinet  member  of  one  ally 
asked  us  recently.  We  could  only  reply, 
tongue-tied,  that  simple  logic  sometimes 
falls  victim  to  complex  political  forces. 

The  evolution  of  this  latest  self-inflicted 
blow  Is  bound  up  In  the  broader  history  of 
U.S.  economic  policy  through  the  1970s.  It 
began  when  Congress,  led  by  many  of  the 
same  people  who  lead  it  today,  embraced 
wage  and  price  controls  as  the  remedy  for 
the  inflation  Its  overspending  had  generated, 
and  flnally  succeeded  in  inducing  President 
Nixon  to  apply  them  in  1971.  Most  of  the 
controls  were  blown  off  by  Inflation  in  1973 
and  1974,  but  the  ones  on  energy  continued. 
They  indeed  blossomed  into  a  huge  regula- 
tory bureaucracy,  the  Department  of  Energy. 


The  DOE  became  an  instrument  for  atran- 
gling  domestic  energy  production. 

PubUc  frustration  with  the  fndte  of  this 
process — gasoline  lines,  rising  energy  costs 
and  Increased  dependence  on  imports — ^was 
diverted  by  American  political  leadership  to 
the  oil  Industry,  which,  guided  by  it::  tradi- 
tional opportunism,  was  an  easy  victim.  Tbia 
exercise  in  poUtical  cynicism  was  augmented 
by  more  virulent  anti-business,  antl-capltal- 
ist  forces.  Scon  the  attack  on  oU  lost  what- 
ever rationality  it  ever  had  and  became  a 
religious  movement  bent  on  punishing  the 
oil  industry  and  diverting  Its  cash  flow  into 
the  public  treasury.  As  it  h^pened,  this  was 
Just  the  ticket  for  a  government  that  bad 
through  most  of  the  1970s  enormously  over- 
spent its  budget  and  generated  progressively 
worse  Inflation.  President  Carter  conceived 
the  brilUant  Idea  of  removing  price  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oU  but  taxing  away  most 
of  the  added  revenues  that  be  presumed 
would  flow  from  letting  prices  rise  above  the 
ceilings.  The  DOE  bureaucracy  found  ways, 
as  we  noted  In  this  column  yesterday,  to 
preserve  and  expand  Its  power  even  after 
decontrol. 

The  oil  revenues  tax  Congress  wlU  paas 
today — again  barring  some  last-mlnute  con- 
version— will  combine  with  raging  inflation 
to  run  the  American  crude  oil  production 
industry  into  the  ground.  It  will  soUdlfy 
OPEL'S  grip  on  oU  prices,  leave  us  politically 
and  militarily  exposed  from  further  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil,  drain  huge  funds  out 
of  the  savings/profit  pool  needed  to  stimu- 
late Investment  and  productivity,  and  In- 
crease the  incentives  for  inflationary  money 
creation.  To  And  a  similarly  destructive 
single  piece  of  legislation,  you  have  to  hark 
back  to  the  Smoot-Hawiey  Tariff,  which 
helped  throw  the  world  Into  the  Ore«t 
Depression. 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  windfall  proflt  tax  legisla- 
tion has  been  a  very  painful  one  for  me. 
Being  from  an  oil-  and  gas-producing 
State,  I  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  entrepreneurial  indus- 
tries in  this  country.  I  have  found  pro- 
ducers on  the  whole  to  be  industrious, 
and  honorable  mm  and  wcHnen  with  a 
very  bullish  view  on  the  future  of  our 
country.  With  this  in  mind,  it  was  not 
hard  for  me  to  co^ionsor  and  activdy 
work  for  the  passage  of  Senator  Bxnt- 
sen's  independent  producer  exemptiOD 
from  the  tax.  Independents,  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  well  aware,  do  drill  90  percait 
of  the  wildcat  wells  in  the  country,  and 
must  depend  (xi  the  revenues  from  the 
producing  ones  to  continue  to  reach  out 
in  frontier  areas  for  more  discoveries. 

The  independent  producer  ccmtinues 
to  be  optimistic  about  the  remaining  cAl 
and  gas  to  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  But  as  <»ie  oil  producer  has  noted, 
"All  the  slow  rabbits  have  been  shot," 
meaning  that  the  oil  and  gas  that  is  easy 
to  find  has  already  been  found.  To  pro- 
duce the  less  accessible  oil  will  take  more 
capital.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment  which  I  supported.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  in  conference  was 
opposed  to  the  1,000-barrel  exemptioa. 
However,  the  Senate  was  able  to  work 
out  some  special  reductions  in  the  tax 
rates  for  the  Independents  that  I  feel  will 
help  in  the  exploration  for  new  reserves. 

Mr,  President,  the  independent  ex- 
emption amendment  included  stripptf 
wells  in  its  purview.  This  was  Important 
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which  result  from  the  InstallatioD  of 
"heat  exchangers."  Attached  to  an  air 
conditioning  unit,  these  "water  heat 
recovery  units"  can  provide  the  heating 
source  for  sill  the  water  used  in  a  home, 
saving  oil  or  electricity  normally  used  for 
hot-water  heating.  This  device  can  also 
be  used  in  small  businesses,  such  as  res- 
taurants, which  use  large  amounts  of  hot 
water.  This  kind  of  unit,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  proven  and  practical  and  affordable 
energy  saver.  I  hope  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  set  up  an  expeditious  and 
reasonable  procedure  by  which  items 
like  a  heat  exchanger  can  qualify  for  this 
tax  credit.  If  not,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  impact  of  these  energy  con- 
servation tax  credits  will  be  hmited, 
indeed.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember I  voted  for  the  Senate  version  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  legislation.  I  did 
so  because  I  support  the  concept  that  the 
major  oil  companies  should  not  experi- 
ence a  sudden  trillion  dollar  windfall  as 
the  result  of  decontrol  of  oil  prices.  In  my 
judgment  the  Senate  proposal  struck  the 
proper  balance  between  the  need  to  avoid 
any  such  windfall  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  need  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
development  and  production  of  new  en- 
ergy in  America. 

I  do  not  believe  the  conference  report 
strikes  that  same  balance.  To  my  mind, 
the  exemption  which  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  the  windfall  profits  bill  con- 
tained for  independent  producers  was  ex- 
tremely important.  My  preference  would 
have  been  a  plowback  provision  whereby 
the  oil  companies  would  have  been  en- 
couraged to  turn  back  those  revenues 
raised  by  decontrol  into  energy  produc- 
tion. However,  no  workable  plowback 
provision  having  been  found,  I  felt  that 
the  exemption  for  oil  produced  by  Inde- 
pendents was  the  next  best  thing  to  in- 
sure that  new  energy  production  in  this 
country  would  be  encouraged.  In  fact, 
this  exemption  was  largely  what  enabled 
me  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  Senate  version 
of  the  windfall  profit  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  bill  fails 
to  recognize  the  critical  role  that  inde- 
pendents must  play  if  our  Nation  is  to 
reduce  our  imports  to  a  safe  level.  That 
the  conferees  at  least  saw  fit  to  set  lower 
rates  for  independents  in  the  old  oil  and 
stripper  categories  is  laudible,  but  it  is 
not  enough.  Independents  will  still  be 
required  to  pay  almost  $23  billion  in  taxes 
over  what  they  would  have  paid  imder 
decontrol. 

Because  of  the  ever-higher  risks  and 
expenses  associated  with  exploration  and 
drilling,  I  think  that  we  should  give  every 
possible  incentive  to  insure  that  there 
will  at  least  be  some  glimmer  of  hope 
that  these  risks  will  be  worthwhile.  De- 
control of  oil  prices  presented  such  a 
hope.  However,  I  fear  that  with  the  tax 
rate  for  independents  in  this  bill,  we  are 
writing  a  guarantee  that  much  of  our  oil 
is  going  to  remain  In  the  ground. 

There  is  a  most  plausible  rationale  for 
treating  the  major  oil  companies  and  the 
independent  producers  differently.  If  we 
fail  to  adequately  address  this  difference, 
we  and  our  constituents  will  regret  it  for 
many  years  to  come  as  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  our  domestic 
production  goals  are  not  being  met. 


An  independent  producer  is.  by  defini- 
tion, an  explorer  and  producer  of  oil  only, 
and  not  a  marketer.  He  has  one  activitir, 
one  source  of  income,  and  one  purpose: 
to  find  new  sources  of  oil  and  gas.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  independent  has 
proved  his  worth  in  this  area,  historically 
accounting  for  the  discovery  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  domestic  reserves  in 
America  and  90  percent  of  all  wildcat 
wells  drilled. 

Any  tax  levied  against  the  independent 
is  directly  deducted  from  cash  fiow  and 
thus  unavailable  as  drilling  funds.  I  am 
siure  that  the  integrated  oil  companies 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  pass  increased  tax  costs  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. However,  nonintegrated  inde- 
pendents have  only  their  aftertax  prof- 
its and  borrowed  funds  for  investment  in 
drilling  programs. 

The  12,000  independent  producers  in 
America  constitute  over  99  percent  of  the 
oil  producers  In  this  country.  They  have 
a  good  record  for  plowing  back  their 
revenues  into  production,  with  a  105-per- 
cent turnback  rate  in  recent  years.  Rein- 
stating an  exemption  would  thus  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  maximizing  develop- 
ment of  crude  oil  sui^lies  at  the  lowest 
cost,  while  greatly  simplifying  the  prob- 
lem of  administering  the  comidex  crude 
oil  tax. 

Another  issue  was,  perhaps,  not  given 
due  consideration  during  earlier  debate 
on  windfall  profits,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  attention  has  been  focused  on  it 
during  debate  on  the  conference  report. 
It  is  the  matter  of  taxing  royalty  owners. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ferees destroyed  the  consideration  we 
had  given  royalty  owners  in  the  Senate 
bill.  I  can  see  absolutely  no  justification 
for  the  way  the  conference  report  han- 
dles this  issue. 

I  think  that  the  American  public,  and 
we  oiu-selves,  had  always  ccmceived  of 
this  windfall  tax  as  a  tax  against  big 
oil  and  those  with  massive  profits.  Yet 
the  bill  before  us  today  punishes  the 
"Uttle  people"  too,  those  whose  involve- 
ment in  the  oil  business  does  not  and 
will  not  reap  them  excessive  profits. 
Some  may  snicker  at  the  "little  old  lady" 
argument,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  real 
concern  and  one  that  we  must  deal  with. 
Most  royalty  owners  are  not  wealthy. 
Many  are  retired  persons  who  Invested 
in  royalty  interests  to  supplement  their 
social  security  payments.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  the  one  to  explain  to  them  that 
they  have  to  pay  a  windfall  tax  equal  to 
the  rate  Exxon  pays.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  the  ccHiference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  another 
provision  that  I  would  like  to  see 
changed.  It  is  how  we  are  going  to  use 
the  enormous  revenues  raised  by  this 
measure. 

The  conference  report  specifies  that  25 
percent  will  be  used  for  aid  to  lower 
income  households,  60  percent  for  in- 
come tax  reductions,  and  15  percent  for 
energy  and  transportation  programs.  All 
of  these  are  pressing  and  serious  needs. 
However,  an  even  more  critical  need 
which  bears  on  all  our  other  problems 
has  demanded  our  attentlMi  ever  since 
the  conferees  made  their  recommenda- 
tions for  disposition  of  the  windfall  tax 
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proceeds.  We  have  been  jolted  to  the 
reality  that  infiation  has  an  almost  lethal 
stranglehold  on  our  country.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  liberals  and  am- 
servatives  all  alike  are,  I  believe,  unified 
In  the  conviction  that  we  must  take  dras- 
tic measures  to  put  this  monstter  in  check. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  know- 
ing that  it  is  likely  to  cause  even  hi^ier 
prices  for  consumers,  let  us  at  the  same 
time  Improve  life  for  all  Americans  by 
improving  the  state  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pour  this  money 
into  social  programs,  we  are  applying  a 
bandage  to  the  wound  without  getting  at 
the  disease.  Let  us  first  examine  the 
problem.  Why  do  social  security  taxes 
need  to  be  increased?  Becatise  the  cost 
of  living  continually  outpaces  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Why  does  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing continue  to  rise?  Because  of  infiation. 

To  me  it  makes  infinitely  better  sense 
to  apply  at  least  a  part  of  the  himdreds 
of  billions  this  tax  will  raise  over  the 
next  decade  toward  attacking  our  can- 
cerous infiation  problem.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  other  economic  ills 
of  our  Nation  will  only  continue  to  de- 
teriorate, no  matter  what  we  do,  until  we 
have  brought  Inflation  down  to  a  reason- 
able level. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  for- 
mula for  disposition  of  the  tax  proceeds 
is  advisory  in  nature  only  and  that  any 
allocation  of  the  windfall  profit  reve- 
nues will  be  subject  to  the  normal  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process.  If 
we  are  successful  in  defeating  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  hope  the  new  conference 
will  give  serious  consideraticm  to  provid- 
ing that  the  first  $10  billion  recovered 
each  year  from  the  oil  companies  should 
be  used  to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  or 
to  reduce  the  national  debt  in  the  event 
the  budget  is  balanced  that  year. 

With  $10  billion  per  year  over  a  prob- 
able 10-year  life  of  this  tax,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  $100  billion,  or  less  than  half  of 
the  revenues  to  be  raised  by  this  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  If  our  goal  truly  Is  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  elderly,  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged  in  this  Nation, 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  halt  the 
infiation  which  eats  up  a  larger  portion 
of  their  dollars  with  each  passing  day. 

Mr.  President,  applying  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  reve- 
nues toward  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  will  demonstrate  that  we  are 
serious  about  getting  our  economy  into 
shape.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  take  this 
course  of  action,  I  wonder  just  what  steps 
we  will  be  willing  to  take. 

In  the  days  ahead  a  myriad  of  squeak- 
ing wheels  will  be  vying  for  the  benefit 
of  the  windfall  tax  proceeds.  We  will  be 
challenged  again  tmd  again  with  the  de- 
cision of  how  to  best  spend  these  reve- 
nues. I  Intend  to  stress  repeatedly,  with 
each  authorization  and  appropriations 
bill,  the  need  to  use  the  windfall  profit 
revenues  to  balance  the  budget  and  re- 
duce our  national  debt.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  event  that  the  conference  report  is 
adopted,  I  intend  to  Introduce  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  reallocation  of  wind- 
fall profit  tax  revenues.* 
•  Mr.  BOSCH  wrrz.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  takes  final  action  on  the 
so-called  windfall  profit  tax,  it  is  Im- 


portant to  remember  the  contributions  of 
the  small,  independent  oil  producer  to 
our  Nation's  energy  suiH>ly-  lliese  busi- 
nesses are  most  willing  to  drill  high-risk, 
low-yield  wells.  Since  1976,  when  strip- 
per oil  was  decontrolled,  there  has  been  a 
boom  in  drilling  marginal  wells.  Small, 
independent  producers  have  built  their 
capacity  to  a  point  where  it  now  ac- 
counts for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
U.S.  oil  production.  Many  small  produc- 
ers often  pump  no  more  than  10  barrels 
each  day. 

Just  as  these  independents  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  for  our 
coxmtry's  energy  security,  the  Federal 
Government  is  stifling  their  ability  to 
generate  adequate  capital  for  more  ex- 
ploration and  production  by  Imposing  a 
windfall  profit  tax.  This  is  a  punitive 
excise  tax,  Mr.  President.  It  will  hinder 
our  effort  in  achieving  energy  independ- 
ence and  provide  an  enormous  windfall 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  fnxn  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  dated  February  26, 
1980.  is  an  excellent  Illustration  of  how 
important  independent  producers  are  to 
our  Nation's  energy  security. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

INDEPKNDSMTS U.S.   OlOWIirc   MOIB  RKUAXT 

OK  "Tnrr  On," 
(By  BUI  Ciirry) 

Hondo,  Tec. — ^There  waa  a  smile  on  Tftd 
Balrd's  face  as  he  pressed  his  ear  against  the 
8,830-gallon  steel  tank.  "Listen  to  that,"  he 
said.  "Go  ahead.  Put  your  ear  to  It.  You  can 
hear  production." 

Inside,  an  echoing,  drippy  stream  of  thick 
black  crude  oil  was  splashing  into  the  tank, 
rising  by  the  Inch,  with  each  Inch  equal 
to  about  a  barrel — and  each  barrel  equal 
to  about  MO. 

Ted  Balrd  Is  an  Independent  oilman,  but 
he  Is  not  Big  Oil,  or  even  Little  OU.  He  can 
only  be  Tiny  Oil.  His  eight-month-old  Tre- 
sor  Petroleum  Corp.  has  but  seven  wells  and 
one  employee — himself.  The  average  dally 
output  from  each  weU  Is  1.2  barrels. 

Tn  these  piddling  amounts,  Tresor's  oil 
nevertheless  passes  through  the  nation's 
largest  refinery,  the  Exxon  U.SA.  plant  at 
Baytown,  Tex.  There  most  of  It  Is  turned  Into 
gasoline  and  shipped  to  the  nation's  service 
stations. 

Although  Balrd's  contribution  U  small. 
U.S.  oil  supplies  are  increasingly  dependent 
on  low-production  wells.  Because  of  the 
record  prices  for  crude,  oil  from  these  strip- 
per wells,  tbo°e  pumping  10  barrels  a  day 
or  le's,  now  accounts  for  one  of  every  six 
barrels  produced  In  the  United  States.  Just 
four  years  ago,  the  figure  was  one  of  eight. 

Once  gladly  abandoned  or  never  brought 
into  production  because  they  were  uneco- 
nomical, stripper  wells  today  have  become 
profitable  ventures.  And  while  most  of  them 
used  to  be  mostly  big  wells  petering  out  after 
yewrs  of  production,  people  are  now  out 
drilling  strippers. 

All  of  this  has  made  it  possible  for  people 
like  Balrd,  36,  who  grew  up  In  the  "oU 
patch"  (any  petroleum  producing  area),  to 
put  a  sign  saying  "Oil  Operation"  on  a  one- 
room  ofBce  and  go  Into  business. 

"I  may  never  get  rich,  but  I've  ^t  a  shot 
at  It."  says  Bill  Mullen.  49.  a  child  of  the 
Texas  oil  patch  and  a  former  camet  sales- 
man. His  IB-month-old  Cimarron  Oil  &  Oas 
Co.  In  Oklahoma  City  has  five  small  w«Us 
that  had  been  left  behind  long  ago  as  not 
worth  further  drUllng.  "We  roll  the  dice 
every  dav."  he  says. 

"Drippings,  little  bitty  stuff,"  sajrs  Clyde 


La  Uotte.  the  executive  vloe  president  of  tb* 
National  Stripper  WeU  Assn.,  which  Is  run 
out  of  a  post  office  box  In  lexas  and  a  tele- 
phone in  bis  Tulsa  home.  "But  It  adds  up," 
he  said.  "It's  Just  a  Uttle  bit  less  than  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  .  . 

Domestic  stripper  wells — come  of  tbem 
mcm-and-pop  operations,  some  owned  by 
Big  OU — now  supply  1.4  mlUlon  barrels  at 
crude  a  day  to  the  atntioa,  lOOXKW  barrels 
more  than  Saudi  Arabia,  the  largest  exporter 
of  oU  to  the  United  States,  according  to  De- 
partment of  Energy  figures. 

Although  consumers  may  complain  about 
paying  more  for  their  gasoline  and  home 
heating  oU,  the  men  of  Tiny  OU  say  that 
without  the  higher  prices  the  oU  Juat 
«-ouldn't  be  on  the  market. 

"At  $10  a  barrel,  the  numbers  won't  work," 
Balrd  said  while  driving  around  bis  oil  field. 
At  even  t»lce  that  price,  he  said,  he  would 
be  forced  to  pl\ig  and  abandon  his  Uttle 
weUs. 

As  it  Is,  Treaor  plans  to  drUl  100  wells  on 
220  acres  of  oil-producing  acreage  here.  "That 
wlU  be  35,000  barrels  a  year  we  wont  have 
to  buy  from  the  Arabs,"  he  said. 

In  the  oil  patch,  stripper  wells  are  seen  as 
a  textbook  example  of  bow  higher  prices  can 
Increase  oil  supplies,  the  kind  of  thing  that 
oilmen  say  will  happen  when  all  oU  price 
controls  are  ended.  Stripper  oU  production 
began  to  boom  In  1976  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment freed  strippers  from  price  controls. 
Stripper  oU  sold  then  for  about  912  a  barrel, 
today  It  brings  935  and  up,  depending  on  the 
quaUty. 

While  the  prices  have  gone  up,  the  num- 
ber of  wells  abandoned  each  year  as  uneco- 
nomical has  dropped  about  40%.  And  new 
wells  are  being  drilled  In  long-abandoned 
fields  where  three-  and  four-barrel -a-day 
wells  were  once  sold  for  the  scrap  value  of 
their  pipe. 

This  co\Ud  be  stunted,  oilmen  say,  by  tb» 
Imminent  windfall  profits  tax  on  oU  salea. 
"We're  gonna  have  to  slow  down  (drilling) 
In  '80  cause  Tve  got  700,000  less  bucks,"  saya 
O.  W.  (BUI)  Deck  Jr..  president  of  the  Dwk 
OU  Co.  In  Tulsa. 

The  firm  pumps  336  barrels  a  day,  most  of 
it  from  stripper  wells,  and  last  year  partici- 
pated In  the  drUllng  of  23  wells,  eight  of 
which  became  producers.  Deck  OU  planned 
a  92.5  mlUlon  drilling  program  for  this  year, 
but  Deck  figures  the  new  tax  will  reduce 
that  by  9704.560. 

The  company  puts  together  limited  part- 
nerships of  up  to  ^5  people  who  share  the 
costs  of  drilling,  or  "making  hole,"  as  It's 
called.  If  oU  is  found  they  share  the  proflta. 
If  not,  they  share  the  losses  at  tax  time. 

Al  Oelger,  a  64-3rear-old  oil  operator  who 
works  out  of  his  1\ilsa  home,  says  the  wlnd- 
faU  profits  tax  will  fwce  him  to  consider 
giving  up  several  of  his  60  wells,  which  pro- 
duce an  average  of  two  barrels  a  day. 

But  whatever  the  future  effect  of  the  tax, 
the  higher  oU  prices  are  producing,  If  not 
more  oil,  at  least  more  oilmen. 

•"niere's  a  deal  on  every  comer  In  (^1»- 
homa  City,"  says  MuUen  as  he  wheels  hla 
pickup  truck  not  far  from  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum pump  that  lifts  oU  right  out  from  im- 
der  the  dome  of  the  state  capltol. 

Mullen  grew  up.  In  his  words,  "wading 
around  In  the  leases"  of  the  Texas  Oulf 
Coast,  being  a  roustabout,  testing  oil,  truck- 
ing— and  he  loved  it.  But  the  oil  patch  fell 
an  hard  times  in  the  '608  because  of  cheap 
foreign  crude. 

So  Mullen  became  a  salea  representative 
for  a  line  of  designer  carpeting  In  Oklahoma 
City. 

Although  most  Americans  looked  with  hor- 
ror on  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1978-74, 
Mtillen  saw  In  it  oppmtunlty,  a  chance  to 
get  back  Into  the  patch. 

He  quit  carpets  and  started  puttlns  to- 
gether oU  deals.  He  would  round  up  dillUng 
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political  weapon.  Prices  could  be  estab- 
lished without  regard  for  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  supply  contracts  were 
granted  for  political  purposes  rather 
than  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  citi- 
zens of  our  country  endured  the  incon- 
venience and  economic  hardships  of  sm 
embargo  on  oil  to  this  country  which 
was  put  into  place  for  political  reasons. 
In  1975,  the  fuU  effect  of  the  OPEC 
price  increases  were  felt  by  the  nation 
and  the  world  as  we  plunged  into  a  deep 
recession  which  stunned  the  economy 
with  a  severe  blow  which  this  Nation 
had  not  felt  since  the  Great  Depression. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  must  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  We 
know  that  we  have  the  technology  to 
provide  the  energy  this  country  needs. 
We  know  that  we  can  develop  our 
abundant  coal  and  shale  resources.  We 
know  that  we  have  great  potential  in 
nuclear  power.  We  know  that  we  can 
in  time  harness  the  Sun,  the  wind,  and 
our  geothermal  resources.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  we  need  to  end  our  indecision 
and  put  our  shoulders  together  on  this 
problem. 

This  Congress  has  worked  hard  on  a 
package  of  energy  bills  which  I  believe 
is  a  step  forward  in  establishing  a  solid 
energy  policy  for  this  country.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  synthetic  fuels  bill.  I  am 
in  support  of  cutting  redtape  and  I  am 
in  support  of  the  Incentives  progrsuns 
which  we  have  included  in  the  windfaU 
profit  tax  bill  to  encourage  residential 
and  business  conservation,  exploration, 
and  the  development  of  our  oil  resources. 

I  have  reservations  about  each  of  these 
bills  as  they  passed  the  Senate,  but  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  approve 
the  windfall  tax  conference  report  be- 
cause the  country  needs  action  on  its 
energy  problems.  Seven  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  warning  was 
sounded.  TTiree  Presidents  have  strug- 
gled with  an  energy  problem.  I  believe 
that  time  is  nmning  out;  therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  conferring  on  the 
other  energy  bills  to  complete  the  work 
and  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  eager  to  get  on  with  achieving  ener- 
gy independence  and  bring  an  end  to 
our  Nation's  economic  problems  smd  an 
end  to  inflation.  I  hope  that  this  con- 
ference report  will  be  adopted. 

For  the  sake  of  our  military  prepared- 
ness, we  absolutely  must  make  definite 
progress  in  assuring  our  fuel  and  other 
energy  requirements  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  Time  is  running  out  on  us. 
Time  has  been  lost  already.  We  must 
act.  This  is  a  major  factor  In  my  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  We  must  make  a  start 
on  the  energy  program,  and  can  never 
get  exactly  the  measure  we  want.* 

RECOVniNC    A    FOSTION    OF   TRZ    OIL    WimrAU. 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  of  deliberation  by  the  Congress, 
the  Senate  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
favorably  vote  on  the  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980.  This  bill  is 
important  to  Idahoans  who  are  watch- 
ing to  see  whether  the  well-organized 
and  financially  lubricated  interests  of 
the  oil  companies  will  prevail  over  the 
deep  concerns  of  the  oil  consuming  pub- 
lic. 


Half  our  oil  requirements  are  pur- 
chased abroad  from  a  cartel  controlled 
by  foreign  governments.  This  cartel  has 
pushed  up  the  price  of  their  oil  by  1,000 
percent  since  1973.  Last  year  alone  this 
cartel  rammed  up  prices  again  by  dou- 
bling the  iwice  for  oil  in  just  1  year. 

Last  year  the  President  decided  to  re- 
move price  controls  on  our  own  domes- 
tically produced  oil.  T^at  was  a  decision 
with  which  I  did  not  agree,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  solution  to  our 
energy  problems  is  to  allow  our  own  oil 
to  be  sold  at  the  same  high,  politically 
dictated  price  that  OPEC  oil  sells  for.  I 
can  understand  the  motivation  of  the 
big,  multinational  oil  companies  that 
lobbied  so  heavily  to  win  the  decontrol 
battle.  For  each  1  cent  per  gallon  that 
gasoline  increases,  the  oil  companies 
take  in  an  additional  $1  billion  per  year. 
The  lure  of  fabulous  profits  to  be  made 
by  selling  domestic  oil  at  OPEC  prices 
proved  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
giants  of  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  the  only  solution  to  this  dire 
set  of  energy  problems  is  to  let  the  big 
oil  companies  charge  as  much  for  domes- 
tic oil  as  we  are  forced  to  pay  for  im- 
ported oil.  They  suggest  that  by  "un- 
shackling" the  oil  companies,  by  letting 
them  charge  what  they  like  to  call  the 
free  market  price  for  oil,  by  putting  their 
swollen  profits  to  work,  we  will  soon  be 
awash  in  a  glut  of  domestic  oil.  These 
medicine  men  peddle  the  story  that  if  we 
just  get  the  Government  out  of  the  way 
and  imleash  big  oil,  we  will  solve  our 
energy  problems  in  short  order  and 
happy  days  will  be  here  again. 

What  nonsense.  How  many  times  do 
we  have  to  be  knocked  in  the  head  before 
we  concede  that  no  free  market  exists 
in  the  marketing  of  oil?  Both  the  price 
and  the  supply  of  the  world's  oil  are 
tightly  controlled  by  an  international 
cartel.  A  cartel  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  meaning  of  a  free  market.  We  are 
looking  at  a  very  determined  monopoly, 
and  monopolies  ignore  the  conventional 
working  of  supply  and  demand. 

For  example,  U.S.  consumers  have 
reduced  their  consumption  of  gasoline. 
We  now  are  in  the  situation  where  con- 
sumers are  cutting  down  on  the  use  of 
heating  oil  and  gasoline.  What  will  be 
the  result  of  this  reduced  demand?  Will 
it  stop  the  upward  price  spirtd?  The 
answer  is  clearly  no.  Our  Nation's  stock- 
pile of  crude  oil  is  up.  The  inventory  of 
diesel  fuel,  gasoline  and  heating  oil  is 
also  up.  In  fact,  our  refineries  have  re- 
cently been  running  at  only  79  percent 
of  their  capacity.  World  oil  prices,  espe- 
cially on  the  spot  market,  are  said  to  be 
softening.  This  should  mean  a  slowdown 
in  the  runaway  increases  in  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

Yet  we  now  are  told  that  Libya  will 
reduce  its  output  from  2.1  million  bar- 
rels per  day  to  1.75  million  barrels.  OPEC 
as  an  entity  is  now  expected  to  cut  back 
production  by  800,000  barrels  per  day 
with  the  prospect  of  further  reductions 
this  fall.  That  means  supply  will  de- 
crease so  that  prices  can  keep  on  rising 
and  consumers  who  are  battling  to  con- 
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serve  will  be  rewarded  for  their  efforts 
by  having  to  pay  $2  per  gallon  for  gaso- 
line by  the  end  of  this  year.  So  much  for 
the  fairy  tale  that  we  have  a  free  market 
in  oil. 

The  impact  of  OPEC  price  and  supply 
machinations  and  the  decision  to  re- 
move price  controls  from  our  own  oil 
are  now  starting  to  be  felt.  During  Janu- 
ary and  February,  energy  costs  were  the 
biggest  components  of  an  enormous 
inflationary  surge.  Idaho  farmers,  strug- 
gling to  get  the  planting  season  under- 
way, are  faced  with  paying  twice  as 
much  for  diesel  fuel  and  credit  terms 
that  require  full  payment  within  days 
in  cash.  Idaho's  potato  growers  wonder 
how  long  they  can  continue  to  ship  our 
marvelous  bakers  to  distant  markets 
when  the  cost  of  energy  to  ship  those 
potatoes  continues  to  skyrocket. 

Virtually  every  product  we  buy  is 
touched  by  the  soaring  cost  of  energy. 
Airline  tickets,  clothing,  manufsu:tured 
products,  fertilizer,  even  record  albums, 
to  name  a  few  items,  are  all  costing  more 
because  of  oil  prices.  The  resultant  infla- 
tion, fueled  by  extortionate  energy  prices, 
threatens  the  very  survival  of  Idaho's 
small  businesses,  farmers,  and  forest 
products  industry. 

Yet  the  advocates  of  high  energy 
prices,  backstopped  by  expensive  oil  com- 
pany advertisements,  soothingly  say  this 
is  all  right  because  swollen  profits  for 
oil  companies  will  mean  more  domestic 
oil.  The  facts  are  otherwise.  First,  the 
overall  net  income  of  the  eight  largest 
oil  companies  rose  from  $7.2  billion  in 
1975  to  nearly  |15  billion  last  year. 

The  decision  to  decontrol  prices  means 
that  a  trillion  dollars  more  than  would 
have  been  earned  otherwise  will  flow 
into  the  oil  companies  during  the  decade 
of  the  1980's.  How  will  they  use  this 
money?  A  big  chunk  of  past  proflts  has 
gone  into  buying  up  nonenergy  busi- 
nesses. Thus,  while  Mobil  bought  Mont- 
gomery Ward  for  $1.7  billion,  while 
Exxon  bought  Reliance  Electric  for  $1.2 
billion  in  cash,  while  Arco  purchased 
Anaconda  Copper  for  $784  million,  an 
increasing  number  of  Idahoans  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  pay  for  gasoline, 
diesel,  and  home  heating  oil. 

To  add  Insult  to  economic  injury, 
there  are  no  upward  domestic  produc- 
tion developments  to  report  to  Idahoans 
as  a  consequence  of  the  record  oil  com- 
pany profits.  Ever  higher  oil  company 
profits  do  not  mean  energy  independ- 
ence is  just  around  the  corner.  Why  is 
this  so?  Part  of  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  big  oil  does  comparatively 
little  exploration  for  new  oil.  "The  fact  Is 
that  we  have  seen  a  boom  in  domestic 
exploration  since  1973. 

However,  over  80  percent  of  this  ex- 
ploration has  been  done  by  the  non- 
integrated  or  independent  oil  companies. 
That  is  why  I  supported  efforts  in  the 
Senate  to  exempt  these  producers  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  smaller  in- 
dependents reinvest  heavily  In  explora- 
tion; big  oil  does  not.  The  conference 
committee  did  not  retain  this  exemp- 
tion but  did  agree  to  lower  tax  rates  for 
independents. 

Despite  this  upsurge  in  exploration, 
oil  production  from  domestic  fields  is 


declining,  and  by  knowledgeable  ac- 
counts, will  continue  to  do  so.  The  United 
States  is  the  most  explored  land  in  the 
world.  While  there  is  more  oil  to  be  fotmd, 
it  is  harder  to  find  and  discoveries  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  exhaustion  of 
older  fields  discovered  in  the  oil  heyday 
of  decades  past.  Even  Exxon,  the  oil  giant 
of  U.S.  corporations,  acknowledges  that 
U.S.  production  in  1978  totaled  10.7  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day.  With  price 
controls  removed  and  profits  soaring, 
Exxon  projects  domestic  production  to 
decline  to  about  8.5  million  barrels  per 
day  in  1985,  and  then  continue  on  down 
to  7.2  million  barrels  in  1990. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  great  cries  of 
anguish  from  the  oil  companies  that  the 
tax  in  this  proposed  bill  is  "criminal" 
and  "unjust."  Yet  of  the  $1  trillion  of  new 
unanticipated  revenue  they  will  gain  in 
this  decade,  the  net  amount  recaptured 
by  this  tax  will  be  about  23  percent  of 
the  windfall.  It  is  clear  that,  even  with 
passage  of  this  bill,  oil  company  revenues 
will  grow  impressively. 

While  this  bill  wUl  not  right  the  rip- 
off  which  results  from  uncapping  domes- 
tic oil  prices  at  the  wellhead,  it  will  at 
least  recapture  part  of  the  windfall  for 
public  use.  Additionally,  there  are  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  that  are  of  importance 
to  Idahoans  and  that  will  prove  to  be 
beneficial: 

Tax.  credits  for  the  installation  of 
solar,  geothermal,  and  wind  equipment 
in  personal  residences  are  expanded. 

Tax  credits  are  made  available  to  busi- 
nesses, small  tmd  large,  to  invest  in 
solar,  wind,  geothermal,  cogeneration, 
biomass,  and  other  energy-efficient 
equipment. 

The  current  4-cents-per-gallon  exemp- 
tion from  the  Federal  excise  tax  for  gaso- 
hol  is  extended  to  provide  incentives  to 
get  this  promising  source  commercial- 
ized. 

Farm  cooperatives,  for  example,  are 
encouraged  to  get  into  the  gasohol  busi- 
ness by  other  tax  credit  provisions  for 
those  who  produce  and  consume  their 
own  alcohol  fuel  without  buying  it  from 
others. 

Favorable  tax  changes  designed  to 
provide  expanded  incentives  for  the  in- 
stallation of  hydroelectric  power  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Repeal  of  the  1976  estate  tax  carry- 
over basis  law  is  included  in  this  bill. 
This  repeal  is  extremely  important  to 
those  Idahoans  who  will  face  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  family  farm  or  small  business. 

Provisions  were  included  to  change 
our  tax  laws  to  begin  to  encourage  thrift, 
capital  formation  and  thus  lower  inter- 
est rates.  This  provision  exempts  from 
taxation  an  initial  amount  of  interest 
earned  on  savings  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  our  choice  is  clear.  We 
can  continue  to  watch  the  major,  inte- 
grated oil  companies  drain  more  and 
more  of  our  national  wealth  into  their 
treasuries,  or  we  can  insist  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  trillion  dollar,  unearned 
windfall  be  returned  to  the  public.  lUs 
is  not  a  new  tax  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  Consumers  are  going  to  pay 
the  decontrolled.  OPEC  price  with  or 
without  this  bill.  With  this  bill,  the  con- 
sumer will  at  least  know  that  a  portion 


of  this  massive  transfer  of  wealth  will 
be  recaptured  for  the  public  benefit.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill,  as 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  have  already 
done  by  a  large  margin.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
the  concept  and  particulars  of  the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax  have  been  difficult 
for  me  since  President  Carter  first  an- 
noimced  the  proposal  almost  I  year  ago. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  I  helped  construct  a  bfll 
that  fairiy  taxed  the  excess  proAts  of 
producers  and,  more  importantly,  re- 
turned to  the  energy-COTiscious  consumer 
a  share  of  the  higher  price  he  or  she 
will  be  paying  for  energy  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  decision  to  decontrol 
U.S.  oU. 

The  committee  bill  was  significantly 
changed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  voted  for  final  passage  because  the 
elements  I  most  stnmgly  favored — tax 
credits  for  persons  who  conserved  energy 
or  switched  to  alternative  sources  of 
energy — and  a  program  for  income  as- 
sistance to  those  unable  to  pay  the  huge 
increase  in  energy  costs  of  shelter — 
remained  intact. 

Today,  we  are  dealing  with  final  pas- 
sage of  legislation  that  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  bill  structured  by  the 
Finance  Committee  or  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  December.  Not  only  has  the 
concept  of  a  windfall  profit  tax  changed 
considerably  through  this  legislation, 
the  intentions  of  the  administration  are 
markedly  different  today  from  what  they 
were  last  April  when  the  President  an- 
noimced  his  proposal  for  a  tax  to  recover 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  his  decision  to 
decontrol  c»l  prices. 

On  March  4,  1980,  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  clarify  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  conference  committee's  re- 
port on  HJl.  3919.  In  July  1979,  Presi- 
dent Carter  stated  that: 

The  wlndfaU  profit  tax  wUl  be  p«ld  by 
Americans  to  Americans. 

However,  the  conference  report  has 
no  such  guarantees.  Instead,  it  allocates 
60  percent  of  the  revenues  from  the  tax 
to  reducti(xis  in  individual  and  corpo- 
rate incrane  taxes;  25  percent  to  fuel 
assistance;  and  IS  percent  to  energy  and 
transportation  programs.  Considering 
the  President's  earlier  statements,  I 
asked  him  to  detail  how  these  alloca- 
tions, which  were  not  accompanied  by 
authorizing  legislation,  would  be  trans- 
formed into  specific  programs  and  the 
role  of  those  programs  in  the  adminis- 
tration's new  anti-inflation  effort  and 
the  ongoing  formation  of  a  national 
energy  policy. 

This  week,  I  received  a  response  from 
Emil  M.  Sunley,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  tiie 
administration.  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
more  confused  now  than  ever.  In  one 
paragraph.  Mr.  Sunley  says: 

The  Administration  .  .  .  accepts  the  allo- 
cation formula  .  .  .  and  wlU  propose  to 
Congress  .  .  .  how  the  net  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1961  are  to  be  allocated. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  adminis- 
tration states,  in  Mr.  Sunley 's  words: 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  tax  reductions.  It 
U  the  time  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
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to  this  end  the  President  has  proposed  spend- 
ing reductions. 

I  agree  that  ihis  is  the  time  to  balance 
the  Federal  bu  Iget.  I  agree  that  this  is 
the  time  to  re  luce  Federal  spending.  I 
agree  that  this  is  the  time  to  fight  Infla- 
tton. 
But.  this  is  nbt  the  time  to  give  up  on 
goal  to  becone  energy 
this  is  not  the  time  to 
balance  the  budget  by  placing  the  en- 
tire burden  on  the  back  of  taxpayers 
and  captive  enc  rgy  users. 

Energy  pricet  are  a  cause  of  the  high 
inflation  rate  tt  at  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing. The  demai  d  to  balance  the  budget 
arises  from  the  need  to  combat  inflation. 
But,  the  primal  y  tools  that  will  be  used 
to  balance  the  budget,  according  to  the 
President  and  r  tinforced  by  Mr.  Sunley's 
letter,  are  new  taxes  on  energy — taxes 
that  will  exacerbate  the  very  inflation 
we  are  trying  to  combat. 

There  can  be  no  avoiding  the  fact  that 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  Is  a  tax.  It  is  an 
OPEC-created  lax,  but  a  tax.  neverthe- 
less. Decontrol  4Uows  domestic  producers 
to  Impose  the  pPEC  tax  (hi  U.S.  con- 
sumers. 

The  Presldeni  is  apparently  willing  to 
use  the  $13.7  b  JUon  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  in  1M81  to  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget-  -to  operate  the  same  old 
programs  in  the  same  old  way  with  little 
Innovation  to  so  Ive  our  energy  problems. 
The  admlnistn  tion's  import  fee — an- 
other tax  on  co:  isumers — will  contribute 
another  $11  bUton  to  balancing  the 
budget.  And,  the  corporate  income  tax 
on  deccmtrol  rei^enues — an  indirect  tax 
on  the  public — '  rtll  add  billions  more  to 
the  budget. 

Let  us  make  no  mlstiUce  about  what 
we  are  doing.  E  .R.  3919  is  no  longer  an 
energy  bill.  As  it  exists  in  it  present  form, 
it  is  a  bill  to  bal  ance  the  Federal  budget 
at  the  expense  o '  the  public.  Rather  than 
take  the  opporti  mity  to  address  the  en- 
ergy problem  directly  by  efficiently  in- 
vesting the  revenues  from  the  decontrol 
now  appears  that  vast 
sums  will  be  swa  Uowed  up  by  the  Federal 
budget  to  suppoi  t  existmg  programs  and 
the  offices  of  incpmbent  p<dltlclans. 

this  sad  history  has 
the  point  of  abandoning 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 
My  disappointm  snt  in  the  conference  re- 
port led  me  bict  through  the  entire 
series  of  judgme  its  to  determine  If  there 
was  some  one  decision  that  should  be 
caused  me  to  reconsider 
for  the  decontrol  policy. 
But,  as  the  repi  esentative  of  the  people 
of  one  of  a  ve-y  few  States  which  is 
totally  dependent  on  fuel  sources  from 
outside  Its  bord  trs  for  its  energy  needs 
I  will  vote  In  f I  kvor  of  final  passage  of 
KM.  3919. 


Mr.   Presldeni, 
brought  me  neai 
my  support  for 


reversed.  It  even 
my  basic  supporl 


I  will  vote 
tax  because 
should  not  be 
oly  prices  In 
vote  yes  because 
the  revenues 
clently  reinve8t4d 
I  will  vote  yes 
ture  of  the  tax 
future  bill  may 
cause  a  vote  In 


ye  I 
I 


on  the  windfall  profit 

believe  that   producers 

al  owed  to  charge  monop- 

d^mestic  markets.  I  will 

I  do  not  believe  that  all 

decontrol  can  be  effl- 

by  the  oil  producers. 

I  believe  the  struc- 

better  today  than  any 

be.  I  will  vote  yes  be- 

ravor  of  this  legislation 


bemuse: 

Is 


will  put  a  responsibility  on  me  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  responsibility. 

And,  finally,  I  will  vote  yes  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax  because  to  vote  to 
defeat  it  while  Jimmy  Carter  is  President 
is  to  vote  to  reinstate  price  controls  and 
to  destroy  our  fledgling  efforts  at  energy 
independence. 

I  will  not  balance  the  budget  by  pass- 
ing new  legislation  to  tax  the  public.  As 
President  Carter  said,  we  must  balance 
the  budget  through  the  discipline  of  the 
administration  and  Congress,  not  by 
placing  the  burden  on  the  public  In  the 
form  of  new  taxes. 

The  revenues  from  this  tax  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  people  who  are  paying  the 
higher  cost  of  energy.  Over  the  course  of 
the  next  decade  I  will  make  every  effort 
to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  wise 
Investment  of  the  revenues  from  this  tax 
to  secure  energy  independence.  Every 
Senator  who  supports  decontrol  and 
votes  for  final  passage  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  faces  that  .same  responsibility. 
I  can  only  hope  that  others  will  join  me 
in  faithfully  discharging  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  my  specific  objections 
to  this  legislation,  and  the  objectives  I 
will  seek  to  Implement  for  using  the 
windfall  profit  tax  revenues,  are  spelled 
out  in  a  February  29  editorial  in  the  Red 
Wing  Republican  Eagle.  I  ask  that  this 
editorial,  my  letter  to  President  Carter, 
and  Mr.  Simley's  response  be  included  in 
today's  Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom   the  B«pubUcan  Eagle    (Minn.)    Red 
Wing.  Feb.  29, 1980) 

DUKENBEBGEX'S    "THUID    VI«W":    NOT    PEO. 

Not  Anti  Bio  On, 

About  the  windfall  profits  oil  tax  bUl. 
finally  out  of  House-Senate  conference  and 
beaded  for  Jimmy  Carter's  signature,  you 
might  Identify  three  points  of  view: 

( 1 )  The  "pro"  viewpoint  of  Big  Oll-hatlng 
liberals;  (2)  the  "antl"  viewpoint  of 
indxistry-defendlng  conservatives;  and  (3) 
Sen.  Dave  Durenberger's  viewpoint. 

We  recommend  the  Durenberger  article 
here  today,  but  not  so  much  for  the  views 
expressed  as  for  what  went  Into  the  article's 
preparation  and  what  this  says  about  Duren- 
berger. 

Keep  In  mind  that  Durenberger,  unlike 
Sen.  Rudy  Bosch wltz,  voted  FOR  the  wind- 
fall tax  bill  In  the  form  It  originally  passed 
the  Senate. 

This  was  after  he  had  thoroughly  Im- 
mersed himself  In  the  subject — committee 
hearings  May,  June,  July;  bUl  drafting  Sept- 
Oct.;  fioor  debate  Nov.-Dec. — so  that  he  was 
able  to  say,  of  himself  and  fellow  Finance 
Committee  senators,  "I  believe  we  were  the 
only  members  of  Congress  who  took  the 
time  to  understand  the  Issues  before  taking 
a  position  on  the  tax." 

Durenberger  accompanied  today's  "scam" 
denunciation  with  a  very  detaUed  exposition 
of  his  own  views  that  occupies  I614  closely 
typed  pages. 

Plainly.  Durenberger  was  stung  by  the 
charge  from  Nlxon-Ford  Treasury  secretary 
William  Simon  (In  the  WaU  St.  Journal) 
that  branded  as  a  "Judas"  those  Finance 
Committee  conservatives  who  helped  frame 
the  Senate  blU  rather  than  opposing  It  at 
every  turn. 

Scnne  of  Durenberger's  conclusions  run 
counter  to  our  own  preconceptions  about 
the  windfall  profits  Issue.  We'll  try  to  sum- 
marize some  of  blB  major  points: 


(1)  Contrary  to  the  WaU  St.  Journal,  "de- 
control Is  NOT  a  return  to  free  markets.  If 
Is  only  an  admission  that  low  domestic 
prices  forced  by  government  controls  en- 
courage consiunptlon  and,  thus,  make  us 
more  dependent  on  OPEC." 

(2)  Oovernment  should  tax  revenues  froiQ 
decontrol  to  speed  development  of  oil  alter- 
natives— synthetics,  solar. 

(3)  Price  controls  have  not  discouraged 
domestic  oil  drilling.  "Investment  In  ex- 
ploration and  development  quadrupled  dur- 
ing the  price  control  period  .  .  .  The  decline 
In  the  domestic  Industry  occurred  In  the 
1960s  when  there  were  no  price  controls 
.  .  .  Price  control  was  a  mistake  because  It 
encouraged  consumption,  not  because  of.  Its 
Impact  on  production." 

(4)  Big  Oil's  argument  that  the  Industry's 
return  on  Investment  has  been  no  greater 
than  for  most  U.S.  manufacturing  firms  Is 
true,  but  misleading.  Decontrol  without  a 
windfall  profits  tax  would  create  extraordi- 
nary profits  In  the  pioductlon  (as  opposed  to 
the  refining,  marketing,  transoortatlon)  seg- 
ment of  the  big,  Integrated  oil  firms. 

(5)  Durenberger  disagrees  that  the  Indus- 
try needs  aU  the  decontrol  revenues  In  order 
to  expand  domestic  oil  supplies.  He  doubts 
that  we  can  "produce  our  way  out  of  the 
energy  crisis."  "There  simply  Is  not  that 
much  additional  oil  to  be  found." 

(6)  While  Pres.  Carter  inltlaUy  asked  a  fiat 
windfall  tax  rate  of  50  percent,  and  the  House 
passed  Its  original  bill  at  60  percent,  Duren- 
berger backed  a  Republican  amendment  to 
raise  the  rate  to  75  percent — on  "old  oil" 
only. 

But  he  also  favored  a  much  lower  or  zero 
rate  on  new  and  hard-to-get  oil,  such  as 
"tertiary  production."  Historically,  for  every 
three  barrels  brought  up  from  a  XI.8.  oil  well, 
seven  barrels  are  left  in  the  ground — because 
they're  so  costly  to  get.  Durenberger  wanted 
maximum  incentive  to  bring  up  these  seven 
barrels,  this  "tertiary  production." 

(7)  Durenberger  thinks  It's  a  crime  that 
the  Senate  insisted  on  exempting  state- 
owned  oil  from  the  windfall  profits  tax.  As 
a  result  of  decontrol,  four  states — Texas, 
Alaska,  Louisiana,  California — will  reap  tl28 
billion  In  extra  revenue.  This  will  permit 
them  to  "slash  existing  taxes"  and  give  them 
"immense  advantages"  in  pulling  jobs  and 
business  Investment  away  from  other  states. 
(Minnesota?) 

(3)  "I  am  insulted"  by  the  earmarking  of 
60  percent  of  windfall  tax  revenues  for  un- 
specified future  Income  tax  reductions — 
something  Incumbent  Congressmen  will  offer 
as  vote  bait  but  which  represents  only  a 
portion  of  the  tax  increases  that  rising  In- 
flation and  Social  Security  rates  will  force 
on  the  American  people. 

Without  endorsing  all  Durenberger  con- 
clusions, we  commend  his  exposition  as  re- 
flecting a  senator  who  laid  philosophies  and 
Ideologies  aside  and  delved  deeply  into  this 
extraordinarily  complex  subject  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine,  objectively  and  prag- 
matically, where  the  true  U.S.  public  inter- 
est lies. 

Department  or  the  TIwasurt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1980. 
Hon.  Dave  Durenbergeb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatox  Dueewbehceh  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  4  to  President  Carter 
regarding  the  windfall  profits  tax.  In  your 
letter  you  specifically  ask  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  funds  and  the  Administration's 
position  on  a  general  tax  cut. 

The  Administration  would  have  preferred 
one  trust  fund  for  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources,  mass  transit,  and  low-Income 
energy  assistance.  The  Administration,  how- 
ever, accepts  the  aUocatlon  formula  con- 
tained in  the  conference  agreement,  and  It 
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wUl  propose  to  Congress  within  90  days  after 
enactment  of  the  tax  just  how  the  net  reve- 
nues for  FY  1981  are  to  be  allocated  among 
the  purposes  specified  in  the  legislation.  For 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  President  wUl 
propose  in  the  annual  budget  how  the  net 
revenues  are  to  be  allocated. 

The  President's  position  on  tax  reductions 
has  not  changed  since  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  This  simply  is  not  the  time  for  tax 
reductions.  It  Is  the  time  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  and  to  this  end  the  President  has 
proposed  spending  reductions.  When  eco- 
nomic conditions  permit,  the  President  wUl 
propose  Individual  and  corporate  income  tax 
reductions. 

Sincerely, 

ElCIL  M.  StTNLCT, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  28,  1980. 
The  PB£sn>EMT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  PRSsmENr:  After  many  months 
of  consideration,  the  Congress  will  soon  con- 
sider final  passage  of  a  windfall  profits  tax  on 
the  revenues  from  the  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices.  The  legislation  reported  by  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee  on  H.R.  3919  is 
significantly  different  from  your  original  pro- 
posal of  a  windfall  profits  tax.  Before  the 
Congress  acts  on  this  legislation,  we  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  clarify  several  points. 

First,  in  your  April,  1979,  address  to  the 
nation  you  proposed  that  revenue  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  be  dedicated  to  specific 
energy-related  programs.  This  proposal  was 
repeated  in  July,  1979.  In  the  July  speech  you 
added  that  the  windfall  profits  tax  "will  be 
paid  by  Americans  to  Americans." 

The  Conference  Committee  does  not  guar- 
antee Americans  that  the  cost  of  decontrol 
will  be  returned  to  them.  Instead,  the  con- 
ferees have  chosen  to  "allocate"  60  percent 
of  the  windfall  profits  tax  revenues  to  a  re- 
duction in  individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes,  2S  percent  to  fuel  assistance  and  15 
percent  to  enngy  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. There  Is  no  authorization  accompany- 
ing the  n-lndfail  profits  tax  to  implement 
these  goals. 

It  Is  very  important,  therefore,  that  before 
we  vote  on  this  report  we  know  whether  you 
stUl  favor  the  concept  of  dedicated  funds. 
How  do  you  propose  to  transform  unspeciflc 
allocations  into  programs  that  will  return  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  decontrol  to  Americans 
as  you  promised? 

Second,  in  your  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress you  said  that  "the  timing  and  struc- 
ture of  any  tax  reduction  is  of  critical  im- 
portance and  must  be  dictated  by  our  eco- 
nomic circumstances;  the  urgency  of  the 
antl-lnfiatlon  fight  requires  that  we  defer 
such  tax  reductions  at  this  time." 

Does  your  reported  support  of  the  current 
windfall  profits  tax  Include  acceptance  of  the 
allocation  for  general  tax  cuts?  If  so,  what 
specific  programs  of  tax  reduction  or  tax  re- 
form will  you  support? 

Finally,  the  Conference  Committee  es- 
timates that  the  windfall  profits  tax  will 
produce  «3.14  bUllon  in  FY  '80  and  C13.1  bU- 
lion  in  FY  "81.  WUl  you  propose  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  use  of  this  revenue  or  will 
you  encourage  or  allow  the  revenue  to  be 
used  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  or  Increase 
current  spending  programs?  If  a  tax  reduc- 
tion is  approved,  what  spending  cuts  will  you 
support  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit? 

We  share  your  concern  that  the  windfall 
profits  tax  relieve  the  burden  of  decontrol  on 
the  American  public.  Although  it  may  be 
possible  to  achieve  this  goal  within  the  con- 
text at  the  allocations  recommended  by  the 
Conference  Committee,  it  is  Important  that 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  ttils  objective. 


As  the  proponent  of  the  wlndfaU  profits  tax, 
your  assistance  now  In  establishing  a  clear 
record  in  regard  to  the  future  uses  of  this 
revenue  Ib  essential  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Respectfully. 

Days  Duxenbebceb.* 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  rise  and  express  my  support  for  the 
conference  report  on  B.S..  3919,  the 
Crude  OH  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980.  This  conference  agreement  is  the 
product  of  many  long  months  of  nego- 
tiations by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees to  come  to  a  satisfactory  resolve 
on  many  difficult  and  complex  issues.  In 
this  effort,  my  esteemed  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Long,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Comimittee,  and  Senator  Dole, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  and  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  3919  deserve  our  praise 
and  appreciation  for  their  persevering 
efforts  to  arrive  at  an  accord  on  this 
landmark  legislative  Initiative. 

While  there  are  many  important  areas 
that  I  could  address,  I  would  most  specif- 
ically like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  title 
m  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes  the 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  it 
was  essentially  this  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  that  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  in  November  of 
last  year.  That  measure,  S.  1724,  the 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and,  as  amended, 
was  incorporated  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3919  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  fuel  assistance 
program  for  low-income  persons. 

As  the  author  of  S.  1724,  it  is  partic- 
ularly gratifying  that  the  many  long 
hours  of  work  that  went  into  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  delib- 
erations on  the  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  thoughtful  efforts  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  members 
spent  on  their  own  low-income  energy 
assistance  program,  and  the  efforts  of 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  3919 
on  this  matter  have  been  to  a  productive 
end. 

The  need  for  this  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  has  been  validated 
as  a  result  of  the  rapid  and  continuous 
OPEC  price  increases.  In  the  past,  energy 
in  the  United  States  has  traditionally 
been  in  abundant  suoply  and  the  cost 
of  energy  for  residential  use  was  within 
the  means  of  most  households.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  era  of  cheao  energy  is  over. 
OPEC  price  Increases  have  translated 
into  steady,  upward  surges  in  the  price 
of  home  heating  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
plectricity — the  main  sources  of  energy 
for  heating  American  homes  during 
winter. 

One  year  ago,  low-inc(Hne  households 
paid  between  20  and  25  percent  of  their 
incomes  on  utility  costs  alone.  One  year 
from  today,  many  of  these  households 
may  be  paying  over  75  percent  of  their 
income  for  energy — leaving  a  scarce 
amount  to  pay  for  other  necessities  such 
as  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medicine. 

To  respond  to  this  growing  crisis,  the 
Congress  approved  legislation  this  past 


fall  which  appropriated  $1.6  billion  to 
provide  energy  assistance  to  SSI  and 
AFDC  recipients  and  low-income  families 
at  or  below  125  percent  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  iMverty  line. 
UnTortiuiately.  because  of  severe  time 
pressures  to  get  an  assistance  program  in 
place  for  the  winter,  adequate  time  was 
not  available  to  devise  a  program  which 
was  c(Hnpletely  free  of  proUems.  The 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Conference  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  redress  these  prob- 
lems and  to  rid  the  program  of  inequi- 
ties, abuse,  dupUcation.  and  other  prob- 
lems that  may  have  occurred  in  this 
winter's  fuel  assistance  program. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
compromise,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Long,  who  gra- 
ciously invited  me  to  participate  in  the 
Windfall  Profit  Conference  deUberations 
«i  the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
visions. As  part  of  this  process,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  having  the  able  assistance 
of  my  esteemed  colleagues  on  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Richard  Schweikxr,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  the  senior  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  to  repre- 
sent the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  views  cm  these  provisions. 

Specifically,  the  conference  agreement 
on  H.R.  3919  would  authorize  the  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981 
but  would  add  the  following  provisos  to 
the  Senate-passed  measure: 

First.  An  additional  $90  million  would 
be  added  to  the  authorizaticm  for  the 
home  energy  assistance  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $3,115  Mlllon; 

Second.  The  allocation  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  moneys  under  the  act 
would  remain  the  same  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  caveat  that  all  States, 
including  States  which  would  receive  al- 
lotments equal  to  or  greater  than  $100 
million,  would  now  be  entitled  to  the 
minimum  allocation  otherwise  provided 
in  the  act; 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  empowered  with  the  authority 
to  waive  compliance  with  any  of  the  State 
plan  requirements,  when  it  is  determined 
that  such  a  waiver  is  likely  to  assist  In 
promoting  the  objectives  of  the  program: 
and 

Fourth.  For  fiscal  year  1982  and  be- 
yond, of  the  25  percent  of  the  base  level 
revenues  generated  by  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  set  aside  for  low-income  assist- 
ance, 50  percent  would  be  reserved  for 
an  energy  assistance  program  to  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  through  the 
legislative  process.  In  addition,  of  the 
revenues  over  the  base  windfall  level 
(those  revenues  derived  from  oil  priced 
above  $30  per  barrel),  one-third  is  in- 
tended for  use  in  programs  for  low-in- 
come households  subject  to  the  budget 
and  appropriations  process. 

While  It  was  our  sincere  hope  that  the 
Senate  provision  on  the  low-Income 
energy  assistance  program  would  pre- 
vail in  its  entirety,  and  that  a  full  3- 
year  authorization  for  the  home  energy 
assistance  program  could  be  secuzed,  I 
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Americans  who  are  often  underserved  by 
Federal  programs  and  who  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  home  fuel  assistance — 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  the  working 
poor,  and  those  living  in  nu-al  areas. 

Overall,  the  basic  framework  of  the 
program  has  been  designed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  appropriate  flexibility  to  the 
States  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
eligible  population,  yet  at  the  same  time 
build  in  the  necessary  safeguards  to  as- 
sure that  those  with  the  lowest  incomes 
and  those  with  the  highest  energy  costs 
will  receive  the  highest  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  an  extensive  record  has 
been  built  on  the  need  for  a  fuel  assist- 
ance program  for  low-income  families 
and  individuals.  The  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Act  has  been  crafted  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  consumer,  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government  ofBcials, 
industry  and  organizations  representing 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  suppliers 
and  consumers  of  energy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  give  my  personal  thanks  and  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee;  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee;  and  the  contributions  of  all 
the  members  who  worked  together  dili- 
gently to  secure  the  home  energy  assist- 
ance program.*  , 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  dramatic  increase  in  oil  prices  that 
followed  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973, 
the  Congress  has  wrestled  with  the 
equity  impUcations  of  such  a  massive 
transfer  of  resources  from  the  consum- 
ing public  to  a  single  industry.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported efforts  to  insure  that  no  one 
profiteered  from  the  hardship  experi- 
enced by  Americans  as  a  result  of  either 
a  shortage  of  petroleum  or  the  stagger- 
ing increase  in  prices. 

Attention  was  again  focused  on  this 
transfer  of  resources  last  year  by  rapidly 
rising  oil  prices  and  President  Carter's 
decision  to  decontrol  the  price  of  all  do- 
mestic crude  oil. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  have  been  working  to  pre- 
vent unfair  windfall  for  any  segment  of 
our  society,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  a 
massive  transfer  of  resources,  but  in  a 
way  that  would  allow  us  to  maximize  the 
production  of  new  and  additional  oil 
from  domestic  sources. 

I  believe  the  legislation  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate  woiild  have 
achieved  these  goals  better  than  the  con- 
ference report  before  us.  I  am  concerned 
that  changes  made  during  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  insure  that  the  legislation  will  raise  a 
specific  amount  of  revenue  jeopardize 
our  ability  to  meet  the  goal  of  reducing 
our  dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
which  is  the  linchpin  of  our  national 
energy  policy.  Specifically,  I  fear  that, 
by  placing  a  substantial  tax  on  newly 
discovered  oil,  incremental  tertiary  oil, 
and  heavy  oil,  the  conference  report 
limits  the  incentive  to  develop  aggres- 
sively additional  domestic  oil  reserves. 
Every  barrel  of  oil  produced  domestical- 
ly will  directly  replace  a  barrel  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  imported  at 
a  high  price  paid  to  wealthy  oil  sheiks. 
A  policy  which  significantly  constrains 


the  incentive  to  produce  more  domestic 
oil  is  clearly  shortsighted. 

In  addition,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  legislation  does  not  include  an  ex- 
emption for  stripper  oil  produced  by  in- 
dependents, as  the  Senate-passed  bill 
did.  This  category  of  oil  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  variations  in  price  because 
most  of  the  wells  are  operating  at  the 
economic  margin. 

In  fact,  in  recognition  of  the  special 
conditions  confronting  stripper  oil, 
Congress  took  legislative  action 
in  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1976  to  exempt  stripper 
oil  production  from  price  controls  on 
domestic  crude  oil.  While  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  stripper  well  on  its  own  may 
not  seem  significant,  the  cumulative  im- 
pact of  the  more  than  300,000  stripper 
wells  in  the  coimtry  amounts  to  produc- 
tion of  1  million  barrels  per  day  or  14 
percent  of  total  domestic  crude  produc- 
tion. Imposing  a  tax  on  this  oil  effectively 
reduces  our  ability  to  extract  more  oil 
from  existing  wells  by  further  limiting 
the  economic  viability  of  such  marginal 
wells. 

These  two  shortcomings  concern  me; 
nonetheless,  I  believe  the  limit  on  the 
applicability  of  the  tax  to  90  percent  of 
net  income,  which  I  proposed  during  the 
Finance  Committee  markup  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  the  sunset  or  phaseout  pro- 
vision will  help  restrict  the  potential 
negative  production  consequences  of  the 
bill. 

On  other  fronts,  such  as  solar  and 
conservation,  I  believe  the  legislation 
contains  very  valuable  incentives  for  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  who  invest  in 
renewable  energy  resources  and  energy 
conservation  measures.  These  alterna- 
tives offer  the  most  immediate  and  en- 
during solutions  to  our  need  to  become 
independent  of  imported  oil. 

Also  on  the  plus  side  I  am  reassured 
to  note  that  the  legislation  contains  both 
a  mechanism  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  elderly  and  low-income  individ- 
uals who  are  being  hit  the  hardest  by 
rising  energy  prices  and  guidance  for 
"recycling"  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
$227  billion  in  the  form  of  tax  reductions 
for  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  are  not  cwnpletely 
satisfactory  to  me,  I  l)elieve  President 
Carter's  decision  to  decontrol  domestic 
oil  prices  places  a  responsibility  on  us  to 
pass  this  legislation,  and  I  will  vote  for 
it.« 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
most  controversial  and  complicated  tax- 
ing measures  ever  addressed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Surely  it  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant tax  bill  I  have  considered  in  my 
13  years  in  the  Senate. 

Last  winter.  Congress  placed  the  most 
awesome  of  responsibilities  on  the 
shoulders  of  House  and  Senate  conferees, 
when  we  asked  them  to  resolve  our  many 
differences  and  report  out  a  final  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  3919.  the  Crude  OU  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980.  We  asked 
them  to  settle  a  $100  billion  disparity  in 
the  amount  of  revenues  the  House  and 
Senate  wanted  to  collect  as  a  result  of 
decontrol.  We  asked  them  to  take  a  bill 
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with  $61  billicm  in  residential  and  busi- 
ness tax  credits  and  incentives,  and  make 
peace  with  another  bill  which  contained 
absolutely  none.  We  asked  our  conferees, 
in  sum,  to  make  some  of  the  most  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  vital  choices  ever 
faced  by  a  joint  assembly  of  Congress. 
From  where  should  the  windfall  profit 
tax  be  collected?  To  whom  should  it  be 
delivered?  At  what  point  should  it  end? 
Grenerally,  in  what  way  can  our  Grovem- 
ment  best  seize  this  rare  opportimity  to 
take  significant  tax  revenues  and  use 
them  to  improve  our  economy,  turn  our 
Nation  away  from  its  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil,  and  turn  it 
toward  the  development  of  abimdant 
domestic  alternative  sources  of  energy? 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  balanced 
a  great  many  interests  during  their  prep- 
aration of  this  final  bUl.  They  deserve 
our  commendation  and  respect  for  th^ 
efforts. 

I  am  nonetheless  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  bill  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  today 
contains  a  great  many  problems  which 
cause  me  concern.  While  the  bill  has 
many  excellent  and  Important  provisions, 
in  some  respects  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  poorer 
piece  of  legislation  than  that  which  this 
body  approved  last  December.  Earlier 
today  I  voted  with  31  of  my  colleagues, 
to  insist  that  the  bill  be  re-referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  on  an  expedited 
schedule,  so  that  some  of  the  problems 
which  emerged  during  the  conference's 
consideration  of  it  could  be  resolved.  We 
were  defeated  in  that  effort.  Now,  on  our 
final  vote  on  H.R.  3019, 1  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  bill  only  with  considerable  re- 
luctance. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  does  take 
important  first  steps  in  turning  the 
United  States  toward  building  conser- 
vation, solar  power,  gasohol,  and 
increased  use  of  mass  transit.  The  prog- 
ress in  these  areas  caimot  be  ignored; 
but  they  must  be  enhanced. 

This  particular  tax  may  end  up  col- 
lecting much  of  the  $227.3  billion  to  be 
gained  from  a  sector  of  the  population  we 
tried  very  hard  to  protect  last  winter— 
the  little  man.  I  am  going  to  support  H.R. 
3919  so  that  we  have  some  taxing 
scheme  to  recoup  a  portion  of  the  money 
coming  to  producers  through  decontrol, 
and  so  America  can  begin  to  develop  the 
alternatives  to  imported  oil  that  we  so 
sorely  need.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
pledge  to  work  closely  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  monitor  the  collec- 
tion of  this  tax,  and  to  insure  that  it 
ultimately  Uves  up  to  the  noble  inten- 
tions we  have  long  had  for  it — as  a  tool 
for,  and  not  against,,  the  American 
public. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  little  more  detail 
some  of  my  more  acute  objections  to  this 
legislation. 

I  am  highly  concerned  about  the  tax's 
application  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  royalty  owners  across  the 
country,  foremost  among  them  the  own- 
ers of  stripper  well  pro'-erty.  Many  of 
these  individuals  are  elderly  citizens: 
most  are  highly  dependent  on  the  smaU 
but  steady  dividend  they  receive  from 
companies  discovering  and  selling  oil 
from  their  land. 


The  Senate  last  December  voted  to 
exempt  royalty  owners  from  the  tax,  if 
the  working  interests  in  their  properties 
were  owned  by  independent  producers. 
Am<Hig  these  royalty  owners  were 
included  many  holding  stripper  prop- 
erty, some  who  bought  after  stripper  oil 
was  decontroUed  in  1976.  These  people 
made  considerable  investments,  and 
important  leasing  decisions,  based  on 
the  expectation  of  certain  secure 
dividend  payments. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  price  of  oil  on 
their  property  reaches  world  value,  the 
dividend  checks  for  many  of  these  people 
will  increase  as  well;  it  is  correct  that 
some  equitable  tax  be  assessed  on  these 
increases.  The  Senate,  however,  is  now 
faced  with  a  bill  which  will  tax  royalty 
owners  not  at  the  rate  of  an  independ- 
ent producer — the  individual  so  often 
responsible  for  the  production  on  these 
private  lands.  Every  royalty  owner  would 
now  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  a  major  oil 
oroducer;  for  example,  either  70,  60.  or 
30  percent. 

Royalty  owners  of  decontrolled  strip- 
per property— and  this  means  most  of 
the  royalty  owners  in  my  home  State  of 
Illinois — will  actually  experience  a  siz- 
able drop  in  their  monthly  earnings.  I 
fear  that  many  of  these  citizens  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  survive  such  a  drop.  I 
fear,  too,  that,  as  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  pointed  out  to  me,  landowners 
may  be  unwilling  to  lease  their  properties 
to  oil  companies  in  the  first  place,  if  they 
have  to  contend  with  a  tax  of  this  size. 

A  second  major  concern  of  mine  in- 
volves the  conferees'  removal  of  the 
Bentsen  1,000-barrel-per-day  exemption 
for  independents.  The  tax  rate  on  inde- 
pendent oil  is  now  50  or  30  percent,  de- 
pending on  its  tier. 

During  the  Senate's  original  debate  on 
H.R.  3919,  I  voted  against  the  Bentsen 
amendment  because  of  my  belief  that 
large  independents  could  pay,  and  de- 
served to  pay,  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
their  1,000-barrel  production.  I  continue 
to  believe  that.  I  did  support  throughout 
that  bill,  however,  the  exemption  for  pro- 
ducers of  stripper  oil  produced  by  inde- 
pendents. These  independents  often  work 
on  tiny  profits  and  seldom  reach  any- 
thing close  to  1,000  barrels  of  daily  pro- 
duction. These  producers  were  fully  pro- 
tected in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  version  now  before  us, 
however,  taxes  all  independents  regard- 
less of  size  of  production  levels.  With  this 
tax,  many  may  decide  to  close  down  mar- 
ginal wells.  Others  may  conclude  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  reinvest  in  addi- 
tional drilling.  All  will  find  the  time  and 
expense  required  to  comply  with  this 
tax's  highly  complex  requirements  to  be 
a  burden  on  their  limited  resources. 

Having  said  all  this.  Mr.  President,  It 
may  seem  at  odds  to  report  that  I  am 
now,  and  always  have  been,  for  a  strong 
windfall  profit  tax.  The  $227.3  bUlion  this 
tax  will  collect  is  not  an  unreasonable 
sum  to  expect,  given  the  nearly  $1  trillion 
expected  in  windfall  revenues  through 
decontrol.  And  I  am  convinced  that  we 
would  revert  to  pricing  controls  if  we 
did  not  adopt  a  so-called  windfall  profit 
tax  now. 
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But  the  question  we  must  ask  ourselves 
is:  Prom  whom  will  this  tax  be  collected? 
With  independents  exempted  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill — the  group  responsible  for  90 
percent  of  our  domestic  drilling  and  75 
percent  of  our  new  production — the  an- 
swer at  one  time  was  the  major  oil 
companies. 

Under  the  present  conference  npwt 
on  HJl.  3919,  however,  I  am  not  so  sure. 
If  our  major  oil  companies  are  able  to 
invest  more  capital  on  overseas  produc- 
tion— something  we  must  work  to 
avoid — it  will  be,  more  and  more,  the  In- 
dependent producer  of  limited  means 
who  will  end  up  footing  much  of  the  tab. 

If  the  major  producers  paying  the  tax 
are  able  to  pass  through  their  assess- 
ments to  the  American  consumer, 
through  higher  heating  oil  prices  for  ex- 
ample, otice  more  it  may  be  the  in- 
dependent producer,  without  this  same 
passthroug^h  ability,  who  suffers.  If  this 
tax  has  the  net  effect  of  creating  the 
scenario  I  have  just  described,  lit.  Presi- 
dent— greater  reliance  on  foreign  sup- 
plies, a  severe  impact  on  America's  small 
producer  and  consumer — then  our  en- 
ergy future  will  be  little  brighter  in 
10  years  than  it  is  today. 

An  expedited  re-referral  of  this  bill 
would  have  been  a  good  idea,  I  believe. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  in  favor  of  a 
strong  windfall  profit  tax  have  expressed 
similar  concerns  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  raised.  A  re-referral  would 
have  given  the  American  consumer  a  tax 
that  boosted  domestic  production,  and 
alternative  energy  sources. 

The  defeat  of  that  motion,  however, 
has  given  the  Senate  a  choice  of  this 
conference  report,  or  no  bill  at  all. 
Because  of  my  belief  that  we  cannot 
continue  our  important  decontrol  pro- 
gram without  some  institutionalized  pro- 
tection for  consumers,  without  some  tar- 
geting of  windfall  profit  to  new  energy 
alternatives,  I  will  support  final  passage 
of  H.R.  3919.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  the  doomsday  scenario  I  have 
outlined  need  occur,  if  we  are  careful, 
and  committed,  to  the  essence  of  a 
strong  tax. 

An  important  element  of  H.R.  3919 
is  the  requirement  that  the  President 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  1983 
on  the  overall  production,  import,  prof- 
it, inflation,  employment,  economic 
growth.  Federal  revenue,  and  national 
security  effects  of  decontrol  and  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant provision,  one  of  Congress  best 
hopes  for  mcHiitoring  and  revising  the 
tax  wherever  it  needs  improvement.  I 
urge  the  President  to  examine  and  report 
on  this  tax  on  an  even  more  regular  basis, 
so  that  Congress  is  keot  fully  and  con- 
tinually apprised  of  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  important  legislation  we 
are  acting  on  today. 

The  Congress  has  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity to  use  the  many  excellent  parts 
of  this  b'll — and  there  are  manv  excel- 
lent parts — as  building  blocks  toward  a 
truly  comprehensive  and  equitable 
energy  strategy.  The  tax  credits  we  pro- 
vide for  conservation,  solar,  gasohol.  bio- 
mass;  the  increased  fimding  for  mass 
transit;   synthetic  fuel  production  in- 
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centiTes:  ttae«  things  are  dlrely  im- 
portant to  us  1  low.  The  small  saver.s  pro- 
vision I  cospoi  isored  along  with  Senator 
BiNTSEN  is  goi  ig  to  prove  its  tremendous 
value  as  an  i>conomy  stabilizer,  I  am 
convinced.  Tb(!  moneys  set  aside  for  fuel 
assistance  lor  the  needy  are  necessary, 
basic  tools  we  must  provide  to  help  these 
Individuals  of  set  the  drastic  effects  of 
rising  oil  price  s. 

I  have  made  it  very  clear  that  this  bill 
is  far  from  pe  rfect.  I  have  also  made  it 
clear  that  we  i  teed  some  bUl,  suid  soon.  I 
thus  go  on  record  in  sui^port  of  this 
windfall  profl:  tax,  but  committed  to 
work  for  Its  improvement  wherever  I 
feel  improveiqent  is  needed.  I  urge  all 
of  Congress  to  not  rest  with  the  bill  we 
have  now,  bu(  to  scrutinize  it  continu- 
ously, thorouihly,  and  revise  it  where 
need  be.  This]  bill,  as  law,  and  all  that 
goes  with  it  n  ust  serve  the  strong  pur- 
pose it  was  or  ginaUy  intended  for — the 
strongest  tool  ve  have  ever  had  to  reduce 
our  dangerous  crippling  r^ance  on  for- 
eign oil. 

•  Mr.  CDLVE  R.  Sir.  President,  among 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  report 
on  Hit.  3919.  \  he  windfall  profit  tax  bill, 
I  particularly  »upport  that  section  which 
makes  railroa(  rehabiUtation  a  "permis- 
sible use"  of  w  ndfall  profit  revenues. 

The  decline  of  the  midwestem  rail- 
roads in  recen  :  years  has  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  fa:  mers,  shippers,  business- 
men, and  consumers  throughout  Iowa 
and  the  region.  There  has  been  an  vm- 
checked  downward  spiral  of  car  short- 
ages, "deferrec  maintenance,"  bankrupt- 
cies, and  abandonments.  One  of  the  basic 
causes  of  thi^  conditicm  is  the  lack  of 
capital  to  mail  itain  track  and  equipment 
in  sound  cond  tion.  The  industry  faces  a 
potential  capii  al  shortfall  of  as  much  as 
$16  billion  by  1986,  which  would  disrupt 
transportatior  and  the  economy  of  the 
midwest  even  i  nore  drastically. 

In  order  to  1  lelp  avoid  this  situation,  I 
co-authored  tl  le  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate windfall  profit  tax  bill  reserving  $1 
billion  in  revei  lues  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  railroads.  Investing  in  railroad  im- 
provement wU  not  only  help  strengthen 
the  indiistry  but  also  promote  energy 
conservation  is  well.  Railroads  are  the 
most  energy-e  iBcient  mode  of  trtuispor- 
tation.  if  tradk  and  equipment  can  be 
kept  in  sound  Condition.  With  an  energy 
future  of  even  higher  prices  and  reduc- 
tions in  impcrted  oil,  we  can  achieve 
substantial  en  >rgy  savings  by  Improving 
the  efiQciency  c  f  the  transportation  sector 
which  ctirrently  uses  almost  25  percent 
of  all  the  oil  consimied  in  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  us  ?ho  supported  this  amend- 
ment on  the  £  enate  side  worked  hard  to 
have  the  conf  srees  retain  this  provision. 
I  am  pleased  hat  the  conference  report 
retains  the  ppnciple  of  using  windfall 
revenues  for  railroad  rehabilitation.  The 
report  establithes  a  $34  billion  energy 
and  transport  ttion  fund  that  can  be  used 
for  several  kin  Is  of  projects  and  improve- 
ments. Ehirinc  the  consideration  of  this 
provision,  the  conferees  explicitly  stated 
that  some  of  t  tie  revenues  from  the  fund 
could  be  used  for  rail  rehabilitation. 

I  believe  that  windfall  revenues  can 
profitably  be  used  to  assure  farmers. 


shippers,  and  consmners  the  sound  and 
modem  rail  system  we  need  for  the 
future:  One  with  no  service  disruptioiis, 
fewer  abandonments,  and  more  reliable 
transportation  for  our  critically  impor- 
tant agricultural  and  industrial  goods.* 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  opposed 
the  conference  report  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax  because  it  represents  substan- 
tial disincentives  for  new  domestic  oil 
production  at  a  time  when  we  face  the 
very  real  possibility  of  being  drawn  into 
a  war  in  the  Middle  East  because  of  our 
our  unfortunate  reliance  on  Persian  Gulf 
oU. 

The  colliding  political  and  economic 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  could  cause 
Americans  to  shed  their  blood  over  OPEC 
oil.  The  surest  way  to  avoid  conflict  there 
is  for  America  to  eliminate  oil  imports. 

Unlike  the  Senate  bill  which  I  had 
supported,  this  bill  increases  the  tax  on 
new  oil  where  we  do  not  need  it  and 
places  too  low  a  tax  on  old  oil  where  we 
can  afford  it.  It  would  not  achieve  our 
goal  of  reducing  oil  imports  through 
greater  domestic  production. 

The  stakes  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  are  the  highest 
imaginable.  Unless  we  can  increase  do- 
mestic production  and  decrease  con- 
smnption  sufBciently,  our  economic  and 
national  security  are  at  great  risk.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  dangers  In 
oinr  continuing  reliance  on  foreign  oil 
and  our  ciurent  lax  approach  to  elim- 
inating it. 

This  bill  places  the  wrong  tax  on  the 
wrong  oil.  It  does  not  put  a  high  enough 
tax  on  "old"  oil  owned  by  the  major  oil 
companies.  Higher  revenues  on  old  oil 
are  the  direct  result  of  arbitrary  OPEC 
cartel  price  increases  and  the  President's 
decision  to  lift  price  controls.  Tliere 
should  be  no  cartel-induced  profits  for 
major  oil  compsmics  from  the  sale  of 
previously-discovered  oil  that  is  already 
providing  investors  a  fair  return  on  their 
capital. 

On  August  2,  1979.  I  proposed  an  al- 
ternative to  the  windfall  profit  tax  which 
eliminated  the  tax  on  new  oil  and  oil 
produced  by  independents — to  maximize 
new  production — and  imposed  a  "sever- 
ance" tax  on  oil  already  in  production — 
to  insure  revenues  on  it  remain  com- 
mensurate with  the  original  cost  of  pro- 
duction. I  worked  to  get  that  proposal 
adopted.  Because  I  was  unsuccessful,  I 
voted  for  the  Senate  bill  in  December 
because  it  at  least  reduced  the  tax  on 
new  oil  and  provided  an  exemption  for 
independents,  who  are  responsible  for  90 
percent  of  all  new  exploration  and  pro- 
duction in  this  country. 

This  conference  bill  obviously  puts  the 
goal  of  raising  revenues  above  the  goal 
of  raising  domestic  energy  production. 
It  puts  a  tax  of  30  percent  on  new  oil  and 
hard-to-produce  oil.  It  puts  a  tax  of  50 
percent  on  "old"  oil  for  independents 
(only  20  percent  below  the  tax  on  the 
majors) . 

These  high  tax  provisions  on  inde- 
pendents will  reduce  the  funds  available 
to  explore  and  develop  new  oil  supplies. 
"Hie  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil  will  re- 
duce the  incentives  to  tmdertake  the 
great  risk  of  trying  to  find  new  supplies. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OfHce  has 
estimated  that  the  higher  tax  on  new  oil 


and  the  tax  on  independent  producers 
in  this  bill  would  result  in  a  loss  of  100,- 

000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  compared  to 
what  would  have  been  produced  under 
the  Senate  bill.  That  is  equivalent  to  the 
total  production  of  oil  from  Colorado 
wells.  We  cannot  afford  that  loss  of  do- 
mestic oil  production. 

I  did  not  oppose  this  entire  windfall 
profit  tax  agreement,  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve we  need  to  pass  a  t^  soon  which 
would  maximize  the  amount  of  new  oil 
production.* 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  before  it  the  conference  report  on 
the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax,  H.R. 
3919.  Since  July  of  last  year,  when  Presi- 
dent Carter  began  the  process  of  decon- 
trolling domestic  oil  prices,  the  Congress 
has  been  debating  tht  fate  of  the  wind- 
fall profits  which  that  action  will  bestow 
upon  the  major  oil  companies.  Over  these 
9  months,  the  prices  charged  by  the 
major  oil  companies  for  their  petroleum 
products  have  risen  dramatically,  and 
have  not  been  at  all  related  to  their  pro- 
duction costs  or  the  pressures  of  the 
marketplace.  Rather,  prices  of  domestic 
petroleum  have  risen  in  lockstep  with  the 
OPEC  cartel's  prices.  The  profits  of  the 
major  oil  c(xnpanies  have  likewise  risen 
drsunatically. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  I  have  fa- 
vored a  strong  and  permanent  tax  on 
these  windfall  profits  to  recoup  some  of 
these  hard-earned  dollars  for  consumers 
to  help  solve  some  of  our  pressing  na- 
tional problems.  I  did  not  favor  the  lift- 
ing of  price  controls  on  domestic  crude 
oil  because  I  disagree  with  the  using 
pricing  policy  as  a  means  of  rationing 
gasoline,  and  because  of  the  effect  of  de- 
control on  the  consumer  and  infiatlon. 

1  did  not  favor  decontrol  as  a  market 
mechanism  to  stimulate  domestic  oU 
production  because  the  limitation  of  our 
reserves  precludes  dramatic  increases. 
Letting  the  major  oil  companies  reap 
huge  windfall  profits  due  to  OPEC  price 
increases  cannot  give  us  greater  reserves 
or  decrease  our  depend^ice  on  foreign 
oil. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OCQce  esti- 
mates that  by  1990  production  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil  under  the  conference  report 
will  be  7.4  million  barrels  per  day.  This 
compares  with  7.9  million  barrels  per 
day  with  decontrol  and  no  windfall  prof- 
it tax.  I  would  point  out  that  either 
production  figwe  lags  behind  1979  pro- 
duction of  8.5  million  barrels  per  day. 

Decontrol  does  not  reward  the  major 
oil  companies  for  greater  effort  or  bring 
America  any  closer  to  energy  security. 
Decontrol  has  placed  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  our  economic  structure  and  dev- 
astated those  trapped  on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  premises  behind  decontrol,  I  do 
agree  that  given  decontrol  we  must  act 
to  use  the  opportunity  to  work  toward 
greater  energy  security.  On  December  20, 
1979.  I  called  upon  the  House-Senate 
conferees  to  provide  us  with  a  conference 
report  which  would  produce  more  rev- 
enue than  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  while  preserving  the  Important 
energy  Incentives  contained  In  that  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  conference  agreement  gen- 
erates $227.7  billion  over  the  next  decade. 
The  conf  ermce  aereement  retains  most 
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of  the  alternative  energy  incentives 
which  are  the  truly  significant  develop- 
ments produced  by  this  legislation.  I 
think  we  should  enact  the  conference 
report. 

WINDFALL  PSOSTT 

Mr.  President,  because  of  decontrol 
the  major  oil  companies  will  receive 
more  than  $1.1  trillion  in  additional  rev- 
enues over  the  next  decade.  $227.7  billion 
of  that  sum  will  be  recycled  into  the 
econwny  through  this  tax.  After  other 
Federal  and  State  taxes  are  paid,  the 
major  oil  companies  will  be  able  to  keep 
about  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  of 
the  profits  attributable  to  decontrol. 
This  figure  will  about  double  1978  oil 
company  profits,  which  were  an  all-time 
high.  These  profits  have  risen  as  the 
price  of  oil  has  been  set  by  the  sheiks, 
the  shahs,  and  the  ayatollahs  beyond 
our  shores.  Decontrol  permits  the  OPEC 
cartel  to  set  domestic  oil  prices  and  only 
assures  that  our  oil  prices  will  continue 
to  rise  dramatically. 

Since  March  of  Isist  year  gasoline 
prices  have  risen  more  than  72  percent. 
Home  heating  oil  prices  rose  at  a  rate  of 
over  90  percent.  These  increases  were  a 
main  cause  of  soaring  prices  for  other 
consumer  goods. 

Opponents  of  this  tax  claim  alter- 
nately that  the  taxing  of  windfall  profit 
will  discourage  domestic  production  or 
that  the  cost  of  the  tax  will  simply  be 
passed  on  to  consumers.  I  maintain  that 
neither  of  these  views  Is  persuasive. 

Our  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  finite,  and 
they  are  being  rapidly  depleted.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  oil  companies 
themselves  admit  that  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction will  continue  to  decline  because 
there  is  only  so  much  oil  and  gas  left 
within  our  borders.  Simply  pouring  more 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  major  <rtl 
companies  will  not  change  that  unwel- 
come fact.  We  want  to  get  all  our  re- 
maining oil  out  of  the  ground.  But  a 
sound  energy  policy  must  recognize  that 
is  limited. 

Even  the  administration,  which  sup- 
ports decontrol,  has  drastically  scaled 
down  its  original  projections  about  the 
amoimt  of  additional  oil  which  we  can 
expect  to  result  from  decontrol.  What  we 
face  then,  without  a  windfall  profit  tax. 
Is  the  prospect  of  continually  decreasing 
oil  production,  while  companies  charge 
more  and  more  for  their  oil. 

With  a  windfall  profit  tax.  we  can  at 
least  recoup  some  of  the  revenues  which 
will  flow  from  the  pockets  of  American 
consumers  to  the  treasuries  of  the  oil 
companies  and  use  those  funds  to  ad- 
dress our  energy  problems.  Our  national 
security  Is  jeopardized,  Mr.  President, 
every  day  that  we  remain  dependent  on 
other  nations  for  the  energy  we  need. 
If  we  are  to  have  decontrol,  then  we 
must  tax  the  windfall  to  reduce  this  de- 
pendence. 

The  prospect  of  the  oil  companies 
passing  the  burden  of  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  to  the  consumer  was  raised  sev- 
eral times  during  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' debate  on  the  conference 
report.  While  this  clearly  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  conferees.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  seek  a  definitive  assurance  on 
this  point  from  the  Department  of  En- 


ergy. Specifically,  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  utilize  his  regu- 
latory authority  to  prevent  the  pass 
through  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  to 
consumers.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Duncan's  reply  to  my  request  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Secsetakt  of  Emexgt, 
Washijigton,  D.C..  March  19.  1980. 
Hon.  BiacR  Bats, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DcAK  Senator  Bath  :  My  staff  has  apprised 
me  ot  your  concern  that  opponents  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax  are  suggesting  that  this 
Department's  regulations  permit  the  cost  of 
the  tax  to  be  passed  through  on  the  price  of 
gasoline  as  an  additional  Increased  cost.  I. 
too,  am  concerned  about  this. 

I  asked  the  General  Counsel  to  look  into 
this  allegation,  and  he  assures  me  that  our 
existing  regulations  absolutely  prohibit  re- 
finers from  treating  the  windfall  profits  tax 
as  an  increased  cost  that  may  be  passed 
through  In  the  price  of  gasoline.  Therefore, 
the  Impact  of  the  tax  will  be  upon  producer's 
profits,  not  upon  oonsiuner  prices. 
Sincerely, 

Chaelxs  Vf.  DuNCAir,  Jr. 

DBCONTSOL  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  oil  company  reve- 
nues in  question  here  are  only  those  rev- 
enues resulting  from  decontrol  of  do- 
mestic oil  prices,  not  the  total  revenue  of 
the  oil  companies.  Moreover,  it  is  of  equal 
importance  to  note  the  effect  the  dra- 
matic increases  in  major  oil  company 
profits  have  made  on  domestic  inflation. 
During  1979  the  profits  of  the  20  largest 
oil  companies  increased  by  64  percent. 
During  the  same  time  the  annual  infla- 
tion rate  has  risen  from  about  11  per- 
cent in  January  1979  to  more  than  18 
percent  in  January  of  this  year.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributors  to  this  inflationary 
spiral  has  been  the  effect  of  surging 
crude  oil  prices.  The  price  is  paid  by  the 
consumer  of  oil  and  petroleum  products 
and  again  by  all  consumers  as  these  price 
rises  ripple  through  the  econwny. 

While  I  have  disagreed  with  the  prem- 
ise which  resulted  in  the  decMitrol  of 
domestic  oil  prices,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  mj*  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  use  the  revenues  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  to  make  changes 
in  our  basic  tax  structures,  to  encourage 
business  and  residential  energy  con- 
sumers to  conserve,  and  to  invest  in  al- 
ternative technologies  all  of  which  will 
reduce  our  Nation's  dependence  on  oil. 

ALTEKMATIVES  TO  CRT7DE  OIL 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  strive  for 
energy  independence  through  c<Hiserva- 
tion  and  reliance  on  domestically  pro- 
duced and  renewable  energy  resources. 
Decontrol  of  crude  oil  is  not.  in  my  esti- 
mation, the  answer  to  our  energy  prob- 
lem. However,  during  our  efforts  to  tax 
the  windfall  profit  produced  by  pegging 
domestic  crude  oil  r<rices  to  OPEC  prices, 
we  have  made  significant  progress 
toward  encouraging  reducticsis  in  crude 
oil  use.  We  have  been  able  to  provide 
incentives  to  business  and  homeowners 
to  utilize  domestic  alternatives  to  crude 
oil.  We  have  extmded  the  Federal  excise 
tax  exemption  for  gasohol  and  alcohol 


fuels  until  1992  and  provided  an  alterna- 
tive production  tax  credit  for  alorfiol  fuel 
production  in  industrial,  farm  and  other 
applications.  We  have  provided  new  in- 
centives for  investment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel  from  solid  wastes. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
me,  that  this  bill  provides  tax  breaks 
for  consumers  and  businesses  who  have 
carried  the  burden  of  ever-increasing 
prices  for  energy,  as  well  as  the  inflation- 
ary impact  of  those  costs  on  the  price  of 
essential  goods  and  services.  The  wind- 
fall profits  tax  bill  will  redistribute  part 
of  the  huge  windfall  profits  of  the  major 
oil  companies  to  those  Americans  willing 
to  invest  in  domestic  energy  sources 
that  have  not  yet  become  widely  com- 
mercialized. 

GASOHOL   AND   ALCOHOL   FUKI;S 

Mr.  President,  I  was  most  pleased  by 
the  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
to  provide  for  the  rapid  commercializa- 
tion of  alcohol  fuels.  Alcohol  fuels  can 
be  produced  from  a  broad  range  of  re- 
newable resources  available  in  this  coun- 
try, including  not  only  grains,  but  waste 
materials  from  food  processing  plants, 
surplus  or  distressed  crops,  sugar  crops, 
and  others.  In  the  longer  term  they  can 
be  produced  from  cellulosic  waste  mate- 
rials, including  municipal  solid  waste. 
Alcohol  fuels  have  tremendous  potential 
to  enable  this  Nation  to  convert  urban 
and  agricultural  waste  materials  to  much 
needed  Uquid  energy  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission.  I 
am  particularly  gratified  by  the  exten- 
sion until  1992  of  the  4-cents-per-gaUon 
Federal  excise  tax  exemption  for  gaso- 
hol— the  90-10  mixture  of  gasoline  and 
alcohol  fuel.  The  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision assures  investors  of  a  stable  and 
reliable  Federal  tax  incentive.  Given  the 
30-  to  40-year  amortization  periods  for 
large-scale  commercial  alcohol  produc- 
tion facilities,  private  financial  institu- 
tions have  been  hesitant  to  make  the 
needed  investments  in  alcohol  produc- 
tion facilities  without  a  clear  signal  from 
Congress.  The  extension  of  the  4-cents- 
per-gallon  Federal  excise  tax  exemption 
for  gasohol  will  provide  the  favorable 
financial  climate  necessary  to  stimulate 
rapid  commercialization  of  this  impor- 
tant renewable  domestic  petroleum  ex- 
tender. The  provision  of  a  40-cents-per- 
gallon  tax  credit  for  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  tax  exemption  does  not 
apply,  such  as  the  use  of  alcohol  fuel 
(either  blended  or  straight)  in  indus- 
trial plants,  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  on-farm  production,  or  as  an 
octane  booster  by  refiners  in  less  than 
90-10  blends,  will  provide  further  incen- 
tives for  the  use  of  homegrown  alter- 
natives to  crude  oil. 

BUSINESS    ENERGT    INCENTIVES 

The  conference  report  includes  busi- 
ness energy  Investment  tax  credits  to 
stimulate  such  alternatives  to  crude  oil 
as:  Solar  and  wind  energy:  geothermal; 
ocean  thermal;  small-scale  hydroelec- 
tric, cogeneration  and  biomass  equip- 
ment: and  alternative  fuels  production. 

The  conference  report  will  encourage 
the  production  of  coke  and  coke  gas 
from  our  abundant  coal  supplies  and 
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visions  will  provide  important  tax  breaks 
for  the  consumers  who  have  carried  the 
burden  of  decontrol. 

INDEPEiroEMT    OIL    PRODUCBU 

While  I  generally  support  those  ele- 
ments of  the  conference  agreement  out- 
lined above,  and  I  recognize  full  well 
the  true  compromise  that  HJl.  3919 
represents,  I  must  criticize  our  failure 
to  provide  an  exemption  for  independent 
oil  producers  and  royalty  owners. 

When  the  Senate  considered  H.R. 
3919,  I  supported  Senator  Bentsen's 
amendment  to  exempt  from  this  tax  the 
first  1,000  barrels  per  day  produced  by 
independents.  This  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  protected  hundreds  of  family 
farmers  in  my  State,  and  others  in  the 
Midwest,  for  whom  the  small  additional 
income  derived  from  a  few  oil  wells  can 
provide  an  economic  backup  in  these 
days  of  rapidly  escalating  prices  asso- 
ciated with  food  production  material 
and  equipment  and  clouded  agricultural 
markets.  In  addition  to  this  Hoosier  con- 
cern, it  is  also  true  that  the  independent 
producers  and  royalty  owners  of  this 
country  fund  most  of  our  new  oil  wells 
and  have  an  excellent  record  of  rein- 
vesting their  profits  in  new  energy 
explorations. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  should  have  retained  the 
independent  producers  exemption.  It  is 
the  loss  of  production  from  small  wells 
and  the  corresponding  loss  of  income 
to  the  farmer  and  the  landowner  which 
has  been  the  greatest  concern  to  me  in 
evaluating  the  conference  report. 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
independent  producer  and  royalty  owner 
that  I  have  decided  to  vote  for  Senator 
Dole's  motion  to  refer  the  conference 
report  to  the  Finance  Conunittee  for  a 
limited  time  prior  to  any  vote  on  final 
passage.  I  believe  that  we  must  have 
firm  ccxnmitments  on  another  bill  to 
provide  relief  to  independents  and 
royalty  owners  before  we  can  approve 
the  conference.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
measure  for  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
because  I  have  fought  so  hard  for  the 
incentives  to  gasohol,  business  and 
households  which  are  contained  in  the 
conference  report.  But  extraordinary 
measures  are  called  for  to  prevent  injus- 
tice to  the  independents  and  royalty 
owners. 

I  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to  move 
firmly  and  aggressively  to  forge  the 
necessary  vehicle  to  provide  relief  for 
the  independents  and  royalty  owners. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  under  Sen- 
ator Long's  strong  and  able  leadership 
the  ftaance  Committee  can  hold  hear- 
ings and  get  legislation  moving  to  help 
the  independent  producer  and  the 
royalty  owner. 

This  request  Is  not  imllke  my  desire 
to  se^  clarification  of  issues  throughout 
our  debate  on  the  windfall  profits  tax. 
I  sought  clarifications  from  Secretary 
Duncan  on  the  tax  being  passed  on  to 
consumer.  Now,  I  seek  a  clarification 
and  review  of  the  effects  of  the  tax  upon 
a  specific  group  of  taxpayers.  If  the 
case  for  the  Ind^jendent  and  royalty 
owner  can  be  mfide,  then  I  want  them 
to  have  the  opportimlty  to  make  it. 


CONCL17SIOM 

The  conference  report  on  the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax  is  not  all  that  any 
one  of  us  desired.  But  It  is  necessary  oe- 
cause  of  the  decontrol  of  domestic  cruae 
oil  price.  I  intend  to  support  the  conier- 
ence  report  because  of  the  alternatives  to 
crude  oil  use  which  can  be  encouraged 
through  the  recycling  of  the  windfall 
revenues  into  domestic  renewable  energy 
sources.  We  must  end  our  dependence  on 
crude  oil.  for  it  is  a  limited  and  insecure 
resource.  This  agreement  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  use  the  profits  of  decontrol 
in  sound  and  affirmative  energy  alter- 
natives. To  this  end,  the  conference  re- 
port is  a  significant  and  timely  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  a  long  journey  to 
energy  independence  and  we  must  do  all 
in  our  power  to  advance  that  cause. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  conference 
report  but,  in  my  view  we  need  to  con- 
sider tempering  its  effects  on  the  inde- 
pendent producer  and  royalty  owner. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  also  need  to  ad- 
vance the  other  elements  of  our  Federal 
energy  policy.  I  urge  the  conferences  on 
the  Energy  Mobilization  Board  and  syn- 
fuels  legislation  to  move  swiftly  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  those  crucial  ele- 
ments of  our  energy  policy.  And,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  deliver  an  aggressive 
coal  conversion  bill  during  this  session 
with  these  elements  of  our  energy  policy 
in  place.  I  believe  the  Nation  can  make 
great  strides  toward  energy  independ- 
ence once  all  the  elements  of  the  energy 
progam  are  laid  in  place.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  voting 
today  to  approve  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3919,  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax  bill.  I  do  so  with  reservation 
because  the  legislation  has  certain  im- 
perfections of  an  important  nature. 
Given  an  alternative  other  than  defeat 
of  the  entire  tax  measure.  I  would 
strongly  strongly  consider  that  other 
choice. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  contained  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  first  1.000  barrels  per  day  of 
oil  production  by  independent  producers. 
I  support  this  exemption,  believe  it  to  be 
a  wise  and  prudent  way  to  encourage 
domestic  production,  and  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  the  exemption  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  conference  report. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  how  the 
proceeds  from  this  tax  will  be  applied.  It 
is  my  view  that  this  country  has  not 
made  the  commitment  that  must  be 
made  in  the  field  of  enerey  research  and 
development,  and  that  this  area  should 
be  funded  in  part  by  windfall  profit  tax 
revenues.  This  Is  extremely  important  If 
we  are  to  work  our  way  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  some  form  of  windfall  profits 
tax,  we  could  not  reasonably  expect 
crude  oil  prices  to  remain  decontrolled. 
I  favor  such  decontrol  because  I  believe 
it  necessary  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
increased  oil  production  in  this  country, 
and  reduced  reliance  upon  Imported  oU. 

The  conference  version,  however,  re- 
tains some  provisions  which  I  do  favor. 
Included  among  these  provisions  is  the 
additional  10  percent  energy  property 
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tax  credit  for  coking  facilities  which  I 
cosponsored,  an  energy  production  tax 
credit  of  50  cents  per  thousand-cubic- 
feet  for  natural  gas  from  Devonian  shale 
which  I  authored,  and  an  expanded  ex- 
emption for  interest  and  dividend  income 
for  small  savers  which  I  cosponsored. 
The  bill  also  retains  the  important  Sen- 
ate-passed provision  which  repeals  the 
1976  tax  provision  pertaining  to  carry- 
over b£isis  on  inherited  property. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  better  of 
two  bad  choices.  My  concern  about  in- 
dependent producers  remains,  and  I  will 
still  be  working  for  ways  to  encourage 
additional  production.  Additionally,  Con- 
gress must,  in  the  futiu*e,  consider  how 
these  tax  revenues  are  to  be  applied,  and 
not  necessarily  along  the  lines  or  in  the 
amounts  suggested  by  the  conference 
committee  report.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  making 
the  changes  necessary  to  improve  this 
legislation.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  other  votes  during  the 
afternoon — not  on  this  measure,  of 
course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoulnced — yeas  66, 
nays  31 ,  as  follows : 

[RoIIcaU  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 

YEAS— 66 


Baker 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bayh 

Heinz 

Percy 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Preasler 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnston 

Riegle 

CTannon 

Leahy 

Roth 

Cbafee 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

CUIes 

Long 

Sasser 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

CX>hen 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Stevenson 

Culver 

McGovern 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Melcher 

Stone 

DeConclnl 

Mktzenbaum 

Talmadge 

Durenberger 

Morgan 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Bloynihan 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Exon 

Nelson 

Williams 

Pord 

Nunn 

NAYS— 31 

Toung 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Lugar 

Bellmon 

Bart 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boren 

Havakawa 

Schmltt 

Bosch  wltz 

Heflln 

Simpson 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Stevens 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Dole 

Jepsen 

wallop 

Domenid 

Kassebaum 

Zorlnsky 

Oam 

Lax&lt 

NOT  VOTmO— 3 
Oravel  Kennedy  Schweiker 

So  the  conference  report  (HJl.  3919) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


THE   442D   VETERANS   CLUB   CALLS 
FOR  EARLY  ENACTMENT  OF  S.  1647 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
442d  Veterans  Club  of  Hawaii,  whose 
membership  is  made  up  of  Veterans  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  of 
World  War  n  fame,  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  early  enact- 
ment of  S.  1647,  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
commission  to  study  the  World  War  n 
detention  of  civilians  under  Executive 
Order  9066. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  was 
the  most  decorated  combat  imit  of  World 
War  n.  Its  exploits  were  immortalized 
in  the  movie  entitled  "Go  for  Broke," 
which  was  also  the  battle-cry  of  the  Jap- 
anese-American regiment. 

Upon  its  return  from  overseas.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman  awarded  to  the 
442d  its  seventh  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion and  told  its  Japanese  American 
members: 

You  fought  not  only  the  enemy,  but  you 
fought  prejudice — and  you  won.  Keep  up 
that  fight,  and  we  wUl  continue  to  win — 
to  make  this  great  republic  stand  for  what 
the  Constitution  says  it  stands  for:  "The 
Welfare  of  all   the   people  all   the   time." 

"nie  members  of  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  which  include  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  and  myself,  have  con- 
tinued their  fight  to  make  sure  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  our  Constitution.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  of  interest 
their  views  with  respect  to  S.  1647,  and 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  their  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ihe 
Record,  as  follows : 

RjESOLtmON 

Whereas,  on  February  19.  1942,  President 
Roosevelt  signed  Executive  Order  9066  which 
resulted  In  the  mass  evacuation  and  in- 
carceration of  Japanese  Americans  in  Con- 
centration camps;  and 

Whereas,  1942  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
period   of   American   history   In   which   the 


ideals  of  democracy  and  Individual  freedom 
guaranteed  under  the  Ckmstltutlon  of  this 
Nation  were  denied  to  these  citizens  solely 
on  the  basis  of  ancestry;  and 

Whereas,  apart  from  its  economic  uid 
psychological  impact  on  the  victims,  the 
Evacuation  placed  a  stigma  of  guUt  upon 
all  Japanese  Americans  and,  in  the  minds 
of  most  Americans,  has  led  to  the  errone- 
ous belief  that  the  government's  actions 
were  completely  Justified  in  the  name  at 
national  security;  and 

Whereas,  after  many,  many  years  of  oon- 
tlnued  effort  by  the  Japanese  American 
community  and  their  legion  of  friends  to 
bring  before  the  United  States  (Congress  and 
the  American  public  the  events  of  this 
"sad  episode  in  our  history";  the  unprece- 
dented abridgement  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens;  and 

Whereas,  with  the  courageous  leadership 
of  our  esteemed  comrades  in  arms.  The 
Honorable  Daniel  Inouye  and  Spark  Matsu- 
naga. together  with  the  co-spionsorship  of 
Senators  S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  Alan  Cran- 
ston of  California,  and  Frank  Church  and 
James  McClure  of  Idaho,  Senate  BUI  1647 
was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  Atigust  2.  1979;  and 

Whereas,  on  September  28,  1979.  HR  5499 
was  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  114  co-sponsors;  and 

Whereas,  both  measures  seek  to  establish 
a  Presidential  study  commission  whose  pur- 
pose will  be  to  inquire  into  the  events  of 
1942  through  a  series  of  public  hearings 
and  to  determine  whether  the  government's 
actions  were  Justified,  and  if  not.  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  remedies:  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  442nd  Vet- 
erans Club  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  comprised 
of  the  original  members  of  the  442nd  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  and  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  highly  decorated  combat 
units  during  World  War  n.  firmly  believe 
In  the  principle  of  "Redress"  as  proposed  In 
HR  S499  and  SB  1647;  now  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  442nd  Veterans  Club 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  that  its  entire  member- 
ship wholeheartedly  endorse  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  bUl  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians  Act  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to:  The  Honor- 
able Abraham  Rlblcoff.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee.  The 
Honorable  Daniel  Inouye.  United  States  Sen- 
ator; The  Honorable  Spark  Matsunaga, 
United  States  Senator:  The  Honorable  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  United  States  Senator;  The 
Honorable'  Alan  Cranston,  United  States 
Senator;  The  Honorable  Frank  C:hurch. 
United  States  Senator;  and  The  Honorable 
James  McClure,  United  States  Senator. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwabo  M.  Taicanaba, 

PresUIent. 


HAWAH   CELEBRATES   KUHIO   DAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  are  celebrating  all  this 
week  the  birthday  anniversary  of  Prince 
Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole. 

Prince  Kuhio  was  bom  on  my  own 
home  island  of  Kauai.  My  claim  to  fame 
is  that  I  wsus  bom  within  a  few  miles 
from  where  he  was  bom.  From  1902 
through  1922.  the  prince  served  as 
Hawaii's  nonvoting  delegate  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Hawaii's  new  Federal  building, 
in  Honolulu,  is  named  for  Prince  Kuhio 
and  will  be  the  site  of  part  of  the  fes- 
tivities today. 

The  record  tells  us  that  "Prince  Cu- 
pid." as  he  was  amiably  called,  was  one 
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of  the  best-Iiko  Members  of  Congress  of 
his  time.  He  int  txiuced  the  first  measure 
providing  for  £  awaii's  admissiixi  to  the 
Union  as  a  Sta  e.  In  addition,  he  intro- 
duced cmd  guid  k1  to  passage  legislation 
which  establish  Bd  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Coinmissi<Hi.  Tt  e  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act  of  1 920  was  intended  to  per- 
mit Native  Haivaiians  retain  some  of 
their  land  by  leasing  homesteads  and 
farmlots. 

The  adopted  son  of  Queen  Kaplolani, 
c(H}[Sort  of  the  i  ing  Kalakaua  of  Hawaii, 
and  a  favorite  of  Queen  Lilluokalani, 
Hawaii's  last  n  march,  Kuhio  was  p^- 
sonally  interest  >d  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Native  Haw  liian  culture.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Hawaiian  Civic  Clubs,  a 
statewide  organ  zatirai,  which  will  spon- 
sor many  of  th  !  festivities  marking  the 
amiiversary  of  ^uhio's  birth. 

With  the  tboiight  that  my  colleagues 
wUl  find  it  of  interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  schedule  of  activities  in 
honor  of  Prince  Kuhio  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu  be  printe  I  in  the  Record.  Similar 
celebrations  will  take  place  on  the 
Neighbor  Islanc  s  of  Hawaii. 

There  being  n  d  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  1^  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 


Hawaham  Civic 


I  :lt7bs  Slatk  Ktthio  Cklx- 
Satuboat 


BKAT  [ON 

The  Otibu  Cou  ncll  of  the  Association  of 
Hawaiian  Civic  Clubs  wlU  hold  a  day-long 
celebration  Saturlay  at  Kalanlanaole  Beach 
Park  In  Nanakullj  in  honor  of  Prince  Jonah 
Kuhio  Kalanlanaole  (1871-1922). 

The  royal  prlnte  and  delegate  from  the 
territory  of  Hawa  1  to  Congress  was  bom  on 
March  36  so  Wednesday  wUl  be  a  hoUday  for 
state,  city  and  co\  nty  employees. 

Hawaiian  exhlb  ts,  demonstrations  and  en- 
tertainment wlU  be  featured  from  11  asa. 
to  a  pjn.  Wedneiday  at  the  Prince  Kuhio 
Federal  Btiildlng,  300  Ala  Moan*. 

And  at  Kawala:  lao  Church  on  Sunday,  an 
"All!  Sunday"  wl  1  be  celebrated  for  Prince 
Kuhio. 

Gov.  Qeorge  R  Arlyoehl  has  proclaimed 
Saturday  Hawaiian  Civic  Club  Day. 

"Prince  Kuhio  s  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  .  .  .  enhance!  aent  of  Hawaiian  cul- 
ture .  .  .  which  lesulted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  Hawaiian  Civic  Clubs  which  today 
total  41  througho  jt  the  state  of  HawaU  and 
California,"  Arlyo4lil  said. 

The  theme  for  Saturday's  Prince  Kuhio 
Celebration  Is  "1  uhlo.  Ke  KunnVft  Pa'anl" 
(Kuhio.  the  Spoj  tsman)  and  there  will  be 
HawaUan  games  :ompetltlon  conducted  by 
the  Queen  Emnia  HawaUan  Civic  Club 
at  1  pjn. 

■The    'Pahe'e"- -SUdlng    Spear,    "ae'o"— 

stilts,    "o'o    Ihe" spear    throwing,    "ulu 

™*i**" — bowling,  'moa  pah'e " — sliding  darts 
and  "huklhukl"—  tug  of  war  are  the  games 
to  be  conducted  1  ly  Aunty  Elaine  MuUaney. 

Among  the  day'i  "VIPs"  at  the  celebration 
wUl  be  six  Nation  U  FootbaU  League  players 
from  HawaU:  Roctne  Prletas  of  the  Detroit 
Uona,  Karl  Lorch  of  the  Washington  Red- 
«1M.  Kale  Ane.  Arnold  Morgado  and  Jim 
Nicholson  of  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs,  and 
Hal  Stringert  of  Si  n  Diego  Chargers. 

The  Saturday  »lebratlon  wUl  begin  at 
»:30  ajn.  with  a  >arade  from  Ulehawa  Park 
to  Kalanlanaole  P  irk  along  Parrlngton  High- 
way. The  NFL  pUyers.  Miss  Hawaii— Sheron 
Lelhuanani     Bias,  ,n-Paclflc     Joint     Armed 

^IT^^"^"  °"'  •*■  *°**  *^«  R°J*1  Hawaiian 
BMd  WUl  be  anuj  Qg  those  marching  m  the 
parade. 


There  wUl  be  a 
rltles  who  win 
glmilng  at  10:30 


Food  booths  will  offer  beef  stew,  shoyu 
chicken,  chicken  curry,  and  Hawaiian  and 
terlyaki  plates. 

Prince  Kuhio,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Lilluokal- 
ani and  King  Kalakaua,  wtas  made  a  prince 
by  royal  proclamation  in  1884.  March  26, 
the  day  of  his  birth,  wUl  be  a  holiday  for 
city,  county  and  state  workers,  but  not  fed- 
eral employees. 

Biises  will  run  on  a  Saturday  schedule  and 
there  wlU  be  free  on-street  parking. 

Banks  will  be  closed,  but  stores  at  the 
major  shopping  centers  will  be  open. 

Refuse  will  be  collected  as  usual  and  the 
Peoples'  Open  Market  will  be  in  operation. 

Students  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  are 
on  ^ring  recess  but  administrative  oflSces, 
open  the  rest  of  the  week,  will  be  closed 
Wednesday. 

Hamilton  Library  will  be  closed  all  day. 
while  Sinclair  Library  will  be  open  for  three 
hours,  from  2  to  5  pjn. 

The  zoo,  city  firing  range  and  swimming 
pools  will  remain  open. 

Federal  workers  may  be  able  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  festivities  scheduled  at  the  Prince 
Kuhio  Federal  Building. 

Feather  crafts,  coconut  weaving,  poi 
pounding,  Hawaiian  Instruments  and  fresh 
flower  lei  making  may  be  seen  between  11 
a.m.  and  2  p.m.  The  exhibitions  and  demon- 
strations wUl  be  sponsored  by  the  Kallhi- 
Palama  and  Walanae  Coast  Culture  and  Arts 
societies. 

In  addition,  a  Hawaiian  quilt  exhibit  from 
the  Kauai  Museum  and  the  private  collec- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Akana  will  be  on  view 
through  March  28  In  the  Prince  Kuhio  Fed- 
eral Building's  courthouse  lobby. 

The  Men  of  WeUma^juna  (hula)  will  per- 
form from  1  to  2  pjcn.  and  a  special  Hawaiian 
menu  wUl  be  avaUable  In  the  fifth-floor  caife- 
teria  of  the  federal  building. 

About  seven  Hawaiian  societies,  whose 
members  will  be  dressed  in  turn-of-the- 
century  costimies,  are  expected  at  the  10:30 
a.m.  Sunday  service.  The  societies  were  or- 
ganized for  benevolent  work,  to  t&ke  care  of 
schcriarshlps  and  to  help  in  orphanages. 

The  Kawaiahao  choir  will  sing  two  Hawai- 
ian anthems.  "Hoonanl  Ika  Haku  Jesu" 
(Praise  to  the  Lord  Jesus)  and  "Nanl  O 
lerusalema"  (Beautiful  is  Jerusalem). 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

"Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoRKN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order  please? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  we 
have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized. 


1  umber  of  Hawaiian  celeb- 
e|itertain  at  the  park  be- 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  several  figures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Federal  budget  to  which  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration. 


The  first  figure  is  the  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1980  that  the  Senate  approved 
41/2  months  ago — namely,  on  November 
16,  1979.  Congress  approved  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1980  of  $548  billion;  4^ 
months  ago,  it  projected  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1980  of  $30  billion.  Today,  the 
1980  deficit  is  projected  at  $40  billion. 

Is  that  restraining  spending?  Have 
Congress  and  the  administration  re- 
strained spending,  when  the  projected 
increase  in  the  deficit  has  gone  up  $10 
billion  in  41/2  months? 

Another  figure  that  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  is  President  Car- 
ter's proposed  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  President  Carter,  on  June  28,  when 
he  submitted  his  budget,  called  for 
spending  of  $616  billion  for  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Six  weeks  later,  on  March  14,  in  a  tele- 
vision speech  to  the  American  people,  he 
revised  that  figure,  and  his  new  spending 
figure  is  $613  billion. 

In  subtracting  the  $548  billion  author- 
ized for  1980  from  the  $613  billion  sought 
by  President  Carter  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
one  will  easily  see  that  he  has  proposed 
a  spending  increase  of  $65  billion  in  that 
1-year  period. 


NOMZNAITON  OF  CURTIS  ALAN 
HESSLER 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  note  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
the  name  of  Curtis  Alan  Hessler  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Hessler  yesterday  came  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  committee 
unanimously  approved  his  confirmation 
to  this  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy. 

I  might  say  I  was  well  impressed  with 
Mr.  Hessler.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  his  candor. 

I  had  a  rather  lengthy  dialog  with  Mr. 
Hessler  in  connection  with  Government 
spending,  and  at  this  point  I  ask  unsml- 
mous  consent  that  the  transcript  of  the 
committee  hearing  of  yesterday,  con- 
taining the  dialog  between  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Treasury  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dialog  Between  Senatob  Btbd  and  the 
Assistant  Secretabt  of  tbx  Tszasubt  roR 
Economic  Policy 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Hessler,  you  certainly 
have  a  fine  background.  Let  me  ask  you 
this.  What  Is  our  economic  poUcy? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  As  I  understand  it,  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  administration  is  to 
move — the  fiscal  policy  is  to  move  the  budget 
into  balance  over  a  long  term  so  It  would  re- 
main balanced  over  swings  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. In  monetary  policy,  of  course.  It  Is 
not  a  direct  matter  for  the  Executive  Branch, 
but  my  understanding  of  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  In  general  terms.  Is  to 
bring  the  rate  of  credit  expansion  method- 
ically back  Into  line  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  real  economy. 

Those  would  be  the  two  major  Instruments 
over  a  very  long  period  of  time  for  assuring 
that  we  In  the  19808  do  not  suffer  the  kind 
of  inflation  that  we  bad  through  the  19708.  In 
addition,  of  course,  In  each  sector  of  policy, 
there  are  Imoortant  structural  elements  par- 
ticularly In  eneigy. 
On  fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy,  those 
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rather  conventional  formulations,  I  take  it  to 
be  the  long-run  policy  of  the  administration 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  and  I  think  they 
are  promising  over  the  long  run. 

But  It  will  be  very  dlfllcult  in  terms  of  the 
consequences  in  the  short  run. 

Senator  Btko.  You  are,  at  the  present  time. 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  Prior  to  that,  you  were  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Cabinet  Economic 
Policy  Oroup  charged  with  formulating  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  administration? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Btro.  How  do  you  propose  that  the 
inflation  of  18  percent  that  we  now  have, 
how  do  you  propose  that  that  inflation  rate 
be  brought  down? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  For  the  long  term.  Senator. 
I  think  the  only  way  it  can  be  brought  down 
is  to  assure  that  the  two  policies  I  mentioned 
are  carried  out  with  conviction. 

Senator  Byrd.  Elxcuse  me.  Just  delay  a  mo- 
ment. I  cannot  hear  you. 

Mr.  WirtMT.gp  The  long  term  policies  on  the 
fiscal  side  or  the  monetary  side,  the  long 
term  policy  of  budgetary  balance  over  eco- 
nomic cycles  for  the  fiscal  side  and  the  mone- 
tary side,  controlling  the  rate  of  credit  ex- 
pansion and  bringing  Impact  in  line  with 
the  real  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy.  I 
would  think  would  insure  that  we  will  not 
be  suffering  18  percent  Inflation  in  the  long 
term. 

For  the  very  short  term,  for  the  next  flve 
or  six  months,  I  think  there  is  very  Uttle 
that  can  be  done  because  those  high  rates 
have  been  built  In  by  energy  price  Increases 
and  home  flnanclng  price  increases  through 
higher  Interest  rates  that  already  have  hap- 
pened and  we  see  them  feed  right  through 
the  indexes  and  there  is  virtually  nothing 
you  can  do  to  stop  those  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion in  the  near  term  from  occurring. 

Senator  Btko.  Now,  the  American  people 
are  faced  with  a  verv  high  and  apparently 
increasing  inflation.  My  flrst  question  is.  do 
you  favor  the  policies  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  been  pursuing  over  the  past 
few  months,  presumably  tightening  up  on 
the  expansion  of  money? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  I  think  those  are  sound  poli- 
cies. In  general,  I  could  not  comment  intel- 
ligently or  In  detail  on  this  policy.  I  guess 
it  is  a  tradition  of  Treasury  not  to  conunent 
in  great  detail  on  the  monetary  policies  of 
the  Fed  in  ceneral. 

I  think  they  are  moving  in  precisely  the 
right  direction  and  have  been  since  last 
October. 

Senator  Btbd.  Ijet  us  get,  then,  to  fiscal 
policy,  which  Is  more  In  your  area,  I  take  It? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btbd.  On  November  16.  1979,  that 
is  a  little  over  four  months  ago,  Vbe  Con- 
gress approved  spending  for  fiscal  1980.  cut- 
lays  for  1980.  of  •548  bUIion.  And  It  said 
that  the  appropriate  level  of  deficit  was  $30 
billion. 

My  understanding  Is — and  you  correct  me. 
if  I  am  wrong — my  understanding  is  that  the 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  1980  Instead  of  be- 
ing S30  billion  as  projected  and  approved  by 
the  ronirress.  a  little  o"er  four  months  ago 
will  be  between  $39  billion  and  $40  billion.  If 
not  hieher — say  MO  bUIion.  give  or  take,  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  Hessleb.  I  think  that  the  administra- 
tion hopes  to  squeeze  that  deflclt  down 
somewhat  with  the  announcement  of  the 
details  of  Its  budget  cut  package  on  Monday 
but  the  general  point,  I  think.  Is  quite  right. 
Senator.  It  has  gone  up  signlflcantly. 

Senator  Btbd.  In  the  past  four  and  a  half 
months  the  deflclt  has  Increased  In  round 
figures  tlO  billion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hassles.  That  Is  correct.  The  projection 
of  the  deflclt. 


Senator  Btko.  The  projected  deficit  in- 
creased In  four  and  a  half  months  by  $10 
bUlion.  Do  you  consider  that  getting  spend- 
ing under  control? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could 
consider  that.  A  lot  of  It  is  hs4>penlng 
through  entitlement  programs. 

Senator  Btkd.  I  am  not  speaking  of  tbe 
ca\ise.  I  just  want  to  get  the  facts. 

What  we  tend  to  overlook,  many  of  us  In 
the  Congress,  are  what  the  facts  are,  what 
the  facts  and  figures  are. 

Now  the  news  media  and  tbe  White  House 
and  members  of  the  Congress  give  out  figures, 
stating  we  are  going  to  reduce  spending,  that 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  President's  budg- 
et, but  when  you  look  at  the  facts — or  maybe 
I  do  not  look  at  the  facts  accurately.  That 
is  why  I  am  glad  you  are  here  today  because 
probably  you  can  straighten  me  out  on  my 
own  facts. 

Let  me  state  Vhe  facts  as  I  see  them. 

Senator  Dole.  If  tbe  Senator  would  yield 
for  one  moment? 

Senator  Btkd.  Yes. 

Senator  Dole.  I  have  to  go  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  a  quorum.  I  have  no 
questions.  Mr.  Hessler,  but  I  think  Senator 
Byrd  is  on  the  right  track. 

Personally,  we  would  like  to  know  what 
the  policy  is.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  on 
our  side,  there  are  no  questions.  We  are 
pleased  to  confirm  your  nomination. 

Mr.  Hessleb.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Btbd.  Now.  when  the  President 
sent  hts  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
which  budget  was  developed  by  OMB.  It 
called  for  spending  In  FY  '81  of  $616  billion. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hessler.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bybd.  When  he  spoke  to  the 
American  people  on  March  14.  about  six 
weeks  after  his  budget  was  submitted,  be 
indicated  that  he  felt  that  his  original  pro- 
posal was  too  high  and  he  was  eoing  to  re- 
duce it,  so  he  asked  for  spending  of  $613 
bUlion. 

Is  that  figure  correct? 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  think  that  Is  correct.  I  do 
not  recall  exactly  what  those  numbers  were. 

Senator  Btro.  The  way  I  do  arithmetic,  if 
you  take  $613  bUllon  from  $616  billion,  that 
means  a  reduction  of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Hessleb.  That  is  right.  In  absolute 
amounts,  that  is  correct . 

The  base  was  going  up,  so  a  very  large 
package  of  cuts  brings  the  net  cut  down  In 
spending  to  a  small  amount. 

Senator  Btro.  Now,  the  President  consist- 
ently used  the  $13  billion  reduction.  Here 
Is  the  way  he  got  the  $13  billion  reduction. 
If  I  am  not  doing  It  right,  you  correct  me. 

He  Increased — he  projected  an  Increase  in 
spending  of  $10  billion  and  a  reduction  In 
spendini;  of  $13  billion,  giving  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $3  billion. 

Ts  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  That  Is  correct,  but  the  net 
reduction  Is  only  $3  billion.  The  wav  the 
$13  billion  or  $14  billion  list  was  compiled 
was  going  program  by  proeram  and  actually 
cutting  out  and  then  adding  up  the  costs  of 
all  those  cuts,  so  there  Is  nothing  cosmetic 
about  that  list. 

Senator  Btbd.  The  bottom  line  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  taxpayer,  the  bot- 
tom line  to  the  people  who  decide  whether 
to  buy  bonds  or  not  to  buy  bonds,  the  bot- 
tom line  to  the  homeowners  and  the  rest 
of  tbe  citizens  is  what  Is  our  spending? 

Our  spending,  as  t  read  the  figures,  will  be 
in  round  flgures  $613  billion. 

Mr.  Hbwt.o.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 
Senator. 

Senator  Btbd.  That  is  correct. 

His  original  propKMal  was  $616  bUllon.  Now. 
let's  take  that  $613  billion,  which  tbe  Presi- 
dent now  proposes.  The  Budget  Resolution 
approved  by  Conaress  on  November  16.  four 
and  a  half  months  ago,  was  for  $548  billion. 


Now.  when  you  sutrtract  $548  bUllon  from 
$613  bUlion,  that  gives  an  increase  In  spend- 
ing of  $65  bUlion. 

That  is  correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Btko.  This  afternoon,  every  home- 
builder  in  tbe  state  of  Virginia  is  coming  to 
Washington.  I  guess  they  are  here  now,  but 
I  am  meeting  with  them  at  1:30  tills  after- 
neon. 

What  can  I  teU  the  homebullders  that  tbe 
government  is  doing  that  wiU  change  the 
situation  facing  the  homebullders  and.  for 
that  matter,  the  entire  American  public. 

Mr.  Hesslik.  I  think  flrst.  Senator  as  far 
as  the  budget  is  concerned  that  the  fiscal 
stance  of  the  budget  over  a  period  of  less 
than  a  year  is  going  to  swing  $50  bUIion 
from  the  deficit,  as  you  pointed  out,  of  close 
to  $40  billion  to  a  surplus  of  $10  bUllon  or 
more. 

That  is  the  biggest  fiscal  swing  we  ever 
bad. 

Senator  Btkd.  That  does  not  result  from  a 
reduction  in  spending.  That  results  from  an 
increase  in  taxes.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Hessler.  From  both. 

There  is  the  real  reduction  in  spending 
programs  of  $13  billion  to  $14  blUlon. 

Senator  Bybd.  Just  a  minute.  Let's  see 
where  the  real  reduction  Is. 

We  have  Just  established  the  fact — you 
just  confirmed  the  fact — that  there  wlU  be 
a  $65  billion  Increase  In  spending? 

Mr.  Hessler.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Btro.  Then  where  do  you  get  the 
reduction  with  the  $65  biUion  Increase? 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  fully  agree  that  Is  by  In- 
Ci-eases  in  revenues  due  to  inflation  In  the 
Income  tax  and  a  number  of  other  sources — 
windfall  profits  tax  and  others. 

Senator  Btro.  The  deficit  is  lessened  by  an 
increase  in  taxes,  not  by  a  decrease  in  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hessler.  There  is  the  decrease  in 
spending  program.  But  you  are  correct. 

Senator  Btbd.  It  goes  from  $548  billion  to 
$613  billion;  you  have  already  said  it  Is  a  $65 
billion  increase  in  spending. 

Mr.  HE88I.KR.  That  is  correct.  That  is  cor- 
rect in  absolute  numl>ers.  Because  of  infla- 
tion, there  is  clearly  a  rise  In  the  amount  of 
spending  and  in  large  amounts,  but  in  terms 
of  real  programs.  Inflation-adjusted  pro- 
grams, there  are  decreases  throughout  the 
budget. 

Senator  Btbd.  In  the  total  budget,  it  is  up? 

Mr.  Hessler.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Btbo.  Up  $65  billion  In  total? 

Mr.  Hessleb.  In  nominal  terms,  that  la 
correct. 

Senator  Btbd.  You  explain  to  them  how 
your  figures  work.  I  am  Just  going  to  cite  to 
them  the  figures  and  let  them  see  whether 
they  think  you  are  going  to  get  inflation 
under  control  by  increasing  your  spending 
by  $65  billion. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Congress. 
Including  myself,  who  advocaites  redticlng 
spending  below  what  we  are  spending  now. 
My  great  quarrel  with  tbe  administration  Is 
the  sharp  tncreaaes  in  spending. 

It  Is  the  increase  in  spending  that  mtut 
be  moderated.  It  is  the  Increase  in  spending 
that  miist  be  reduced,  not  reduced  below 
what  we  are  spending  now,  but  a  reduction 
in  the  Increase  In  spending. 

Do  you  tiave  any  comment  one  way  or  the 
other  on  that? 

Mr.  WMMT—  I  do  not  disagree  as  a  general 
orinclple.  Senator  However,  the  increases 
that  you  cite  are  coming  largely  In  two  areas: 
defenw  and  entitlement  programs  Indexed  to 
inflation. 

Senator  Btbo.  Just  wait  a  minute  now.  I 
ha^jpen  to  have  some  figures  on  defense. 

On  the  total  Increase  of  $66  bllUon.  no 
more  than  35  percent  goes  to  defense. 
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My  impression  Is  that  this  administra- 
tion has  been  receptive,  to  say  the  least,  to 
the  advice  of  those  individuals.  Maybe  those 
individuals  have  changed  their  views. 

Mr.  HEsai.Eg.  I  think  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  change  of  view. 

Senator  Btro.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
change  of  views? 

Mr.  Hessles.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Btko.  You  have  noticed  that 
among  your  colleagues? 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  have  beard  of  that,  of 
course.  I  would  not  see  most  of  these  peo- 
ple after  they  have  changed  their  views, 
so  I  am  told. 

Senator  Btro.  You  feel  there  has  been  a 
change  of  view  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Hessler.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  is  good  news.  That  is 
the  t>est  news  I  have  heard  in  quite  awhile. 

Let  us  get  back  to  what,  in  addition,  I 
can  tell  the  homebuUders  today. 

Mr.  HE33I.ER.  Well  I  hope  you  will  men- 
tion to  them  the  $50  billion  fiscal  swing, 
even  If  much  of  it  concerns  revenue,  be- 
cause it  will  take  the  government  out  of 
the  ct^ital  markets  to  a  large  extent  and 
allow  better  financing. 

I  think  the  second  thing 

Senator  Btrd.  Takes  government  out  of 
borrowing  by  taking  the  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers?  Is  that  the  way 
it  is  done? 

Mr.  Hessler.  That  Is  a  colorful  and  correct 
way  of  putting  it,  I  think. 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  would  also  remind  you  in 
the  direct  credit  control  program  Invoked 
by  the  President,  that  housing  Is  exempted 
from  that  and  the  deposit  requirements  that 
have  been  put  on  money  market  funds,  we 
hope,  will  cause  some  flow  of  funds  back 
into  the  thrift  institutions  which  will  im- 
prove housing  flnance. 

There  are  several  forces  in  motion,  not 
terribly  powerful  and  the  markets  are  very 
difficult,  but  we  are  making  an  attempt  to 
see  a  revival  of  the  housing  maricet  over  the 
course  of  the  year.  Times  are  very  tough  in 
that  industry  right  now,  of  course. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  feel  that  our  coun- 
try is  in  a  very  grave,  very  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  today? 

Mr.  Hes.si.kr.  I  think  the  economic  situa- 
tion is  very  serious,  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  hesitate  to  use  the  word, 
because  I  really  think  it  Is  too  strong,  but 
I  think  some  other  words  may  be  too  weak. 
But  some  very  knowledgeable  oeoole.  not 
from  Washington,  but  from  elsewhere — New 
York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia — feel  that  we 
could  very  well  have  an  economic  collapse 
within  the  next  three  to  six  months. 

Do  you  see  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  would  think  the  odds  on 
that  are  fairly  small,  partly  because  the  in- 
ternational financial  system  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar  Is  somewhat  stronger  and 
healthier  than  anyone  had  expected.  A  good 
deal  of  that  is  short  term  interest  rates,  but 
I  think  that  situation  is  less  of  a  crisis  than 
it  has  been  in  some  time  and  domestically 
there  are  going  to  be  great  dJfflciUtles  com- 
ing down  off  this  inflation  rate. 

No  covmtry  has  ever  come  off  an  inflation 
rate  this  high  without  undergoing  very  diffi- 
cult and  austere  times,  and  I  expect  that  we 
will,  too,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
amount  to  an  economic  collapse.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  system  will  be  settling  back  into 
a  more  stable  pattern,  but  it  will  be  very 
difficult  in  the  short  run,  I  imagine. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  see  any  painless  way 
out  of  our  present  situation? 

Mr.  Hesslex.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  mentioned  the  dollar's 
being  strengthened.  You  are  an  expert  on 
this  and  I  am  not,  so  let  me  ask  you  this. 

Is  not  the  basic  reason  that  the  dollar  is 


stronger  is  because  of  the  very  high  Interest 
rates  that  now  prevail  in  our  country? 

Mr.  Hessi.ib.  That,  I  think,  is  the  major 
short-term  reason.  There  Is,  however,  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  people  In  the  for- 
eign investment  community  that  the  Presi- 
dent's package  and  the  whole  direction  oi 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  is  going  to  bring 
down  the  rate  of  infiatlon  in  the  Umted 
States  fairly  swiftly  relative  to  rising  rates 
of  inflation  in  Euroi>e,  and  this  is  a  good 
plau:e  to  invest  long  term,  but  most  of  the 
money  is  flowing  in  the  short  terms  in  re- 
sponse to  interest  rates.  You  are  right  about 
that. 

Senator  Btrd.  What  you  mention  there, 
that  many  people  may  feel  that  the  anti- 
Inflation  package  will  bring  down  the  in- 
flation rate,  but  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
very  shrewd  people — I  am  wondering,  those 
who  check  into  the  figures,  if  they  will  feel 
that  way  when  we  see  by  your  own  asser- 
tions that  there  is  going  to  be  a  $65  billion 
increase  in  spending? 

I  am  very  doubtful  that  the  real  experts, 
those  virlth  large  sums  of  money  involved, 
whether  they  are  going  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  headlines  which  says  that  the 
President  is  going  to  reduce  spending  by  $13 
billion  and  the  commentators  say  that  the 
President  is  going  to  reduce  spending  by  $13 
billion. 

I  think  that  those  guys  go  to  the  figures 
and  when  they  see  the  figures  they  see  he 
is  not  reducing  spending  at  all. 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  expect.  Senator,  what  they 
really  would  like  to  know  and  none  of  us 
know  is  whether  this  passion  throughout  the 
country  for  fiscal  restraint  that  we  have  seen 
over  the  last  couple  of  months  is  going  to 
be  a  lasting  thing. 

Senator  Btrd.  Where  do  you  see  fiscal  re- 
straint? 
Mr.  Hessler.  Everything  is  relative. 
Senator   Btrd.    I    do    not    see   any   fiscal 
restraint. 

Mr.  Hessler.  The  cuts  that  have  been 
made  in  the  controllable  programs,  both  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  Administration. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  the  first  place,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  made  any  cuts.  There  have 
been  no  votes  on  cuts. 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  was  Just  referring  to  the 
work  of  the  House  Budget  Committee  last 
week. 

Senator  Btro.  That  has  not  faced  the 
House;   It  has  not  faced  the  Senate. 

The  Congress  has  voted  no  cuts  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  President  himself 
has  only  advocated  a  $3  billion  reduction  in 
his  original  budget  proposal  which  increased 
spending  by  $68  billion. 

I  take  exception  to  your  statement  that 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President  has 
shown  fiscal  restraint.  You  may  argue  your 
point  and  say  whatever  you  wish,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  fiscal  restraint. 

Mr.  Hessler.  I  went  through  a  week  and  a 
half  and  two  weeks  of  trying  to  find  places 
in  that  original  1981  budget  to  cut  and 
watch  constituency  groups  and  Cabinet 
members  wince,  bleed,  yell  and  scream,  and 
if  those  were  not  cuts — I  agree  with  you 
on  the  total  numbers,  because  the  base  is 
rising  through  Infiatlon  and  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  around  that.  We  are  talking  about 
cuts  from  a  higher  base. 

But  if  those  are  not  real  cuts,  an  awful 
lot  of  people  screamed  and  yelled  in  the 
night  for  no  good  reason  and  I  think  that 
they  are  not  cosmetic.  I  think  this  is  a  real 
process.  My  question  Is,  can  it  continue?  Can 
it  continue  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years  to  bring  the  whole  thing  back  into 
some  kind  of  stable  balance? 

That  is  what  I  would  ask.  If  I  were  an 
international  investor. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  think  that  basically  the 
proposed  reductions  are  cosmetic.  It  gets 
back  to  what  you  said  earlier — and  I  cer- 
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talnly  agree  with — that  there  is  no  painless 
way  out  of  this.  There  Is  no  easy  way. 

I  think  that  this  country  is  in  trouble.  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  face  greater 
trouble.  I  think  that  we  have  to  take  what 
many  would  consider  very  severe  steps 
budgetwise.  There  must  be  substantial 
budget  cuts  in  the  budget — ^not  these  rhet- 
orical cuts,  but  substantial  cuts  in  the 
budget.  Our  nation  is  very  much  like  some- 
one who  drinks  too  much  whiskey  at  night: 
we  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things — take 
the  discomfort  of  a  hangover  the  next  morn- 
ing or  start  drinking  again. 

And  when  we  start  drinking  again,  even- 
tually we  are  going  to  become  an  alcoholic. 
And  our  country,  for  IS  years  now,  maybe 
20  years,  has  been  trying  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem by  more  spending.  We  become  a  spenda- 
holic.  We  cannot  get  back  to  sanity  without 
some  discomfort,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
longer  it  goes  on  the  greater  the  discomfort 
wUl  be. 

I  am  glad  to  get  yoxu*  views  today  and  I 
am  glad  to  get  these  facts  and  figures  con- 
firmed. I  wish  you  good  luck  in  your  new 
assigiunent  and  I  want  to  work  with  you  In 
any  way  that  I  can. 

As  one  Individual  citizen,  I  urge  this 
administration  not  to  rely  on  gimmicks,  not 
to  rely  on  speeches  and  not  to  rely  on  rhet- 
oric, but  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  make 
some  sharp  cuts  in  the  Increases  in  spend- 
ing. It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  Every  pressure 
group  in  the  country  will  be  down  here  and 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  going  to  have 
to  face  that  vote,  and  none  of  us  like  to  do 
It. 

I  assume  the  President  does  not  like  to  do 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  told 
the  people  in  New  York  that  the  programs 
he  cut  out  which  would  affect  New  York, 
that  he  was  going  to  put  the  precise  sum  of 
money  back  in  new  programs. 

If  that  is  getting  spending  under  control, 
I  do  not  quite  understand  the  idea,  but  that 
Is  not  your  problem. 

Mr.  Hessler.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you. 

I  will  be  glad  to  support  your  confirma- 
tion. 


EXTREMELY  LOW  FREQUENCY 
COMMUNICATIONS  FOR  SUBMA- 
RINE IS  THE  LITMUS  TEST  FOR 
THE  MX  ICBM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19,  1980,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cerns over  the  inordinate  dependence  we 
will  have  to  place  on  the  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM^  leg 
of  our  strategic  nuclear  TRIAD  until  we 
are  able  to  increase  the  survivability  of 
our  land-based  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  (ICBM)  (uid  our  bomber 
forces  in  the  late  1980's. 

I  have  talked  to  our  military  leaders 
and  defense  strategists  about  whether  our 
strategic  submarines  are  as  Invulnerable 
as  is  often  proclaimed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  hear  varying  opinions  on  U.S.  sub- 
marine vulnerability,  and.  quite  frankly, 
I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  about  whether 
we  will  even  be  able  to  know  when  our 
strategic  submarines  are  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  detection  and  destruction. 

Our  current  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Development  be- 
lieves that  our  strateeic  submarines  will 
not  be  vulnerable  imtil  at  least  the  1990's. 
I  am  disturbed  about  staking  our  entire 
national  security  on  one  man's  judgment 
that  our  strategic  submarines  will  be 


invulnerable  imtil  the  1990'8.  This  view 
is  contested  by  many  outside  experts  not 
on  the  Carter  administration's  payroll. 

Just  last  week,  even  a  layman,  Con- 
gressman Bill  Danneiieter  stated  that 
recent  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare 
tests  in  the  Pacific  suggest  that  the  So- 
viets have  already  developed  sophisti- 
cated sensing  devices  that  could  enable 
them  to  track  our  strategic  submarines. 

Moreover,  there  are  recent  reports  that 
the  United  States  has  actually  allowed 
the  sales  of  seismic  technology  useful  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Seismic  technology,  which  was  sold  re- 
cently to  the  Soviet  Union,  contaios  a 
capability  that  may  now  be  enhancing 
Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW) . 

Seismic  technology  has  helped  protect 
our  military  lead  in  an  area  which  has  a 
dual  purpose,  such  as  the  small  array 
transform  processors,  or  ATP's. 

ATP's  are  electronic  devices  which  en- 
hance computer  speed  in  interpreting 
millions  of  tiny  variations  in  the  sounds 
of  geologic  formations  below  the  earth. 

These  ATP's  when  attached  to  ship- 
board computers,  perform  the  central 
functions  of  ASW.  They  assist  the  com- 
puter in  digital  signal  processing  and 
analysis,  thereby  enabling  the  computer 
to  identify  tiny  differences  in  the  sounds 
below  the  ocean  surface.  This  in  turn 
could  locate  a  submarine. 

It  is  remarkable  that  President  Carter 
has  allowed  the  sales  of  seismic  tech- 
nology useful  for  ASW  to  the  Soviets,  all 
the  while  unilaterally  constraining  our 
own  capability  to  overcome  Soviet  ASW. 

The  history  of  the  success  of  our 
strategic  intelligence  in  forecasting 
Soviet  technological  progress  shows  that 
we  have  often  been  surprised.  Look,  for 
example,  at  our  faulty  forecasts  of  Soviet 
ICBM  accuracy,  Soviet  warhead  capabil- 
ity, SLBM  rtmge,  Soviet  hard  target 
capability,  new  ICBM  capability,  and 
Soviet  defense  expenditures. 

Because  the  Soviets  have  constantly 
surprised  us  with  their  progress  in 
strategic  technology.  I  am  prompted  to 
insist  again  that  we  do  something  now  to 
insure  against  any  unforeseen  Soviet 
breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Should  we  move  now  to  increase  the 
survivability  of  our  strategic  submarines, 
upon  which  we  will  be  increasingly  de- 
pendent for  deterrence  throughout  the 
1980's? 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  imperative  for 
us  to  insure  the  survivability  of  our 
strategic  submarines. 

Where  is  the  weak  link  in  the  way  our 
submarines  opera,te? 

The  overriding  limitation  that  our 
strategic  submarines  face  today  is  the 
availability  of  a  means  of  staying  in 
communication  with  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority  et  aU  times.  At  present 
the  primary  method  of  communicating 
with  the  strategic  nuclear  submarine  is 
by  low  frequency  and  very  low  frequency 
(LF  and  VLF)  radio  transmissions  from 
shore  communications  stations  or  iTfxa 
aircraft. 

The  LP  or  VLF  radio  wave  can  only 
penetrate  a  few  feet  of  sea  water,  how- 
ever, so  it  is  necessary  for  the  submarines 
to  deploy  some  form  of  antenna  near  or 


at  the  surface.  But  this  requires  the 
strategic  submarine  to  stay  close  to  the 
surface  and  operate  at  very  low  speeds, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  submarine's 
chance  of  detection. 

In  order  to  receive  messages,  an  attack 
submarine  operating  at  Its  designed 
depth  must  come  up  much  closer  to  the 
surface.  If  the  subs  are  in  a  hostile  anti- 
submarine warfare  climate  at  the  time, 
such  an  ascent  can  be  voy  dangerous, 
even  suicidal. 

Indeed,  we  need  to  ask  a  fundamental 
question  about  our  present  submarine 
operational  procedures.  There  has  long 
been  a  great  disparity  between  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  strategic  submarines  and 
the  ways  we  are  forced  to  cHierate  them. 
We  must  ask  why  we  build  fast  and  deep- 
dlvlng  ballistic  missile  and  attack  sub- 
marines at  all.  if  ccmimand,  control,  and 
communications  requirements  limit  these 
submarines  to  slow  speeds  close  to  the 
surface,  where  they  are  most  vulnerable 
to  ASW? 

The  high  costs  of  our  modem  nuclear 
missile  and  attack  submarines  derive  pri- 
marily frtKn  the  requirements  that  they 
be  able  to  travel  at  high  speeds  and  dive 
deeply. 

We  could  save  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  submarine  procurement  if  we 
built  slow,  shallow-diving  submarines 
which  are  consistent  with  existing  com- 
munications requirements. 

The  United  States  has  worked  for  15 
years  and  spent  about  $330  million  to 
solve  this  communications  problem.  Ra- 
dio energy  at  extremely  low  frequen- 
cies (E3jF)  penetrates  the  oceans  to 
depths  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  a  sub- 
marine can  receive  messages  even  while 
traveling  at  high  speeds. 

Basic  research  on  the  use  of  FJiF  was 
started  in  1958.  An  experimental  test 
facility  was  installed  in  Wisconsin  in 
1969.  Exhaustive  environmental  studies 
were  conducted,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  given  the  ELF  pro- 
gram a  clean  bill  of  health  regarding 
biological  and  ecological  concerns. 

Why  then  do  we  not  get  on  with  de- 
ploying an  operational  ELF  submarine 
communications  facility?  T^iis  answer  is 
simply  that  it  is  politically  difScult  for 
President  Carter.  President  Carter,  prior 
to  his  election  in  1976,  told  the  people 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan — a 
prospective  site — that  he  would  not  put 
Seafarer  in  Michigan  against  the  wishes 
of  the  local  people. 

I^iis  is  a  novel  approach  to  a  national 
security  issue.  Must  we  now  have  the 
consent  of  every  radical  environmental- 
ist in  order  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  mandated  by  the  Constitution? 

President  Carter  subsequently  can- 
celed the  full  Seafarer  program  and  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Defense  to 
come  up  with  a  minimum,  austere,  ELF 
capability  concept.  The  present  austere 
ELF  system  emerged  with  about  120th  of 
the  land  requirements  of  the  full  sys- 
tem, itself  a  very  minor  land  use  com- 
pared to  the  proposed  MX  ICBM  basing 
mode  or  even  the  existing  Minuteman 
ICBM. 

In  December  1978  the  austere  ELF  pro- 
gram was  presented  to  Mr.  Carter  with  a 
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Do  we  have  to  lose  one  submarine  or 
all  of  them  before  we  accept  that  there 
is  in  fact  a  real  submarine  survivability 
problem? 

As  I  noted,  our  ability  to  predict  Soviet 
technology  advancement  is  poor  and 
getting  worse.  We  may  not  survive  as  a 
nation  if  there  is  a  gross  judgment  error 
on  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare 
capability. 

For  example,  it  is  reported  in  the  press 
that  our  intelligence  recently  estimated 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  be  able  to 
attain  ICBM  accuracy  to  within  0.2 
nautical  mile  for  3  to  5  more  years. 

Again,  I  refer  to  Congressman  Danne- 
HETER,  who  hks  also  recently  described 
successful  Russian  ICBM  tests  of  a  new 
guidance  system  that  gives  Soviet  mis- 
siles accuracy  to  within  0.1  nautical 
mile,  thus  giving  them  the  potential  for 
a  successful  first  strike  capability  much 
sooner  than  the  United  States  previously 
anticipated. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  he  is  sure 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  also  detect  our 
strategic  submarines  at  their  present, 
shallow  operating  depths  is  dreaming  a 
dangerous  dream. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
urging  White  House  approval  of  the  ELF 
program.  We  should  pledge  congression- 
al support  for  providing  the  required 
funding. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  pub- 
licly suggest  that  we  deliberately  con- 
tinue to  take  the  risk  that  all  three  legs 
of  our  strategic  TRIAD  become  vulner- 
able to  a  Soviet  attack  at  once.  But  that 
is  precisely  what  we  are  doing,  and  the 
worst  part  is  that  there  are  no  financial 
or  technical  reasons  for  allowing  our 
strategic  submarines  to  be  vulnerable. 

There  is  simply  a  lack  of  political  will 
and  political  leadership  to  take  on  a 
minor  political  problem.  What  do  we 
want— a  5-knot,  shallow  depth  subma- 
rine force?  We  do  not  design  and  build 
our  submarines  that  way,  because  it 
would  endanger  them. 

We  keep  hearing  about  force  multipli- 
ers. Force  multipliers  are  technological 
capabilities  which  enhance  the  military 
capacity  of  our  forces  for  little  added 
cost. 

What  greater  force  multiplier  can 
there  be  than  ELF?  What  it  does  is  dou- 
ble the  depth  and  triple  the  speed  of  the 
whole  submarine  force,  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  one  attack  submarine. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  President 
Carter  is  beset  from  all  sides  by  demands 
to  increase  our  real  defense  capacity  but 
also  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget.  ELF 
is  just  the  kind  of  force  multiplier  that 
will  let  us  do  it. 

I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  support  President  Carter  to 
the  hilt  on  this  if  he  only  decides  to  act 
now. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reemphasize 
that  ELF  Seafarer  is  a  good  test  case  of 
President  Carter's  avowed  intentions  to 
improve  our  strategic  posture  and  to 
deploy  MX. 

The  "window"  of  our  strategic  vulner- 
ability to  Soviet  attack  is  now  wide  open, 
yet  the  President  will  not  instu^  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  strategic  submarines  by 
deploying  ELF. 
How  will  we  ever  get  MX  as  promised. 


in  any  basing  mode,  if  the  President  will 
not  demonstrate  his  will  now  by  deploy- 
ing ELF? 

THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
persistent  turmoil  and  the  increasing 
Communist  presence  in  El  Salvador  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me.  The  de- 
plorable violence,  such  as  the  recent  as- 
sasination  of  Archbishop  Romero,  gives 
evidence  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion now  prevailing  in  this  Latin  Ameri- 
can nation.  I  fear  that  the  freedom-lov- 
ing people  of  El  Salvador  will  fall  prey 
to  the  shackles  of  communism  unless  a 
drastic  revision  Is  made  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  sad  thing 
for  a  coimtry  to  be  torn  by  a  revolution. 
However,  it  is  even  sadder  for  a  nation 
to  be  overtaken  by  communism.  Oiu* 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  un- 
questionably recognizes  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  people  to  alter,  abolish,  or 
institute  a  new  government. 

I  question  whether  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  recognizes  this  basic  principle  of 
democracy  in  regard  to  El  Salvador.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  threatened  to 
withhold  its  aid  and  isolate  internation- 
ally any  new  regime  established  through 
repression  against  leftist  opposition 
groups  by  El  Salvador's  Armed  Forces. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what 
Fidel  Castro  wants  us  to  do.  Intelligence 
sources  which  have  been  made  available 
to  me  support  the  allegation  that  a  rev- 
olution is  unavoidable  and  that  leftist 
guerrillas  are  now  being  trained  in  Cuba 
for  this  very  purpose.  If  this  is  the  case. 
It  concerns  me  that  we  may  be  aiding 
the  Commimists  by  repressing  opposi- 
tion to  their  attempts  to  gain  control  of 
El  Salvador  until  It  Is  too  late  to  stop 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  revolu- 
tion will  occur  in  El  Salvador  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  do  not  believe  the  Com- 
munist forces  at  work  there,  backed  by 
Cuba,  will  rest  until  they  have  complete 
control  of  El  Salvador,  thus  establishing 
a  new  base  from  which  they  can  work  to 
achieve  their  goal  of  world  domination. 
It  saddens  me  to  think  that  we  may  be 
aiding  them  to  achieve  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  please  do  not  misun- 
derstand what  I  am  sajring.  I  am  in  no 
way  advocating  or  endorsing  a  revolu- 
tion in  El  Salvador.  I  deplore  vlo- 
ence.  The  recent  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Romero  is  appalling.  Regardless 
of  who  initiated  this  crime,  there  is  no 
justification  for  such  an  atrocity. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  believe  there 
is  a  time  for  the  United  States  to  have 
an  active  role  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions and  there  is  a  time  for  us  not  to 
interfere  and  allow  them  to  shape  their 
own  destiny.  I  wonder  if  the  latter  is 
not  the  policy  we  should  pursue  in  re- 
gard to  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  recently  visited  by 
several  concerned  U.S.  citizens,  includ- 
ing a  U.S.  Marine,  as  well  as  an  El 
Salvador  businessman.  They  expressed 
great  anxiety  over  the  Communist  activ- 
ities in  El  Salvador  and  the  attitude  of 
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the  State  Department  in  this  regard.  I 
asked  Mr.  Alfredo  Mena,  the  business- 
man from  El  Salvador,  to  formulate  his 
views  and  concerns  in  a  letter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  Included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  today  for 
Secretary  Vance  to  Inform  Congress 
as  to  just  what  our  foreign  policy  is  with 
respect  to  El  Salvador.  I  m-ge  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  matter,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  of  extreme  importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  me  to  Secretary 
Vance  regarding  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  and  that  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  Wednesday, 
March  26, 1980,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This 
article  gives  further  evidence  of  the 
Communist  pressiwes  being  applied  in 
El  Salvador. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  20,  1980. 
Senator  Strom  Thitrmond, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  understanding  and  willingness 
to  help  my  people,  the  Salvadorean  people, 
choose  their  own  destiny. 

The  Salvadorean  people  are  being  rail- 
roaded Into  Communism  against  their  will 
by  an  unpopular  and  illegitimate  govern- 
ment with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment. I  say  it  is  unpopular  because  it 
hasn't  been  able  to  raise  more  than  one 
thousand  people  for  a  political  rally  after 
one  week  of  advertising,  and  'I  say  it  Is 
lUegitimate  because  the  only  reason  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  Is  still  In  power 
is  because  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  on  the  El 
Salvador  Army. 

I  studied  for  nine  years  in  the  United 
States  and  learned  to  respect  and  admire  the 
American  people,  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  American  economic  system.  It  Is 
dUBcuIt  for  me  to  understand  how  the  VS. 
State  Department  can  advocate  a  system  of 
government  in  my  country  which  basically 
goes  against  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  United  States  is  the  bastion  of  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise,  yet  the  U.S.  State 
Department  is  throwing  one  of  the  oldest 
allies  of  the  United  States  into  Commu- 
nism by  maintaining,  through  its  pressure  on 
the  El  Salvador  Army,  a  "moderate"  political 
party  in  power  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  cannot  call  a  political  party  moderate 
If  the  first  thing  It  does  after  coming  into 
power  is  to  say  publicly,  throiigh  television, 
that  it  does  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  private  enterprise;  and  then  goes 
even  beyond  rhetoric  and  nationalizes  all 
the  private  banks  and  makes  an  agrarian 
reform  that  bsrpaases  the  bounds  of  our 
Salvadorean  Constitution,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  moat  liberal  In  Latin 
America. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  change.  We  want  to 
eliminate  social  injustice  and  poverty  In  El 
Salvador.  But  we  also  believe  in  Democracy 
and  free  enterprise.  I  am  coordinator  of  the 
National  Broad  Front  (FAN),  which  Is  a 
conglomeration  of  civic,  economic  and  polit- 
ical organizations  that  want  to  prevent 
Communism  from  taking  ovfer  our  Country. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  accuses  any- 
body who  opposes  its  policies  of  defending 
the  interests  of  "The  Fourteen  Families". 


Sir,  we  do  have  our  Kennedys,  Rockefellera 
and  Fords,  but  we  also  have  a  strong  and 
growing  middle  class,  a  strong  and  grow- 
growlng  number  of  small  and  medium  size 
businessmen.  All  these  people.  Sir,  are  being 
railroaded  into  Communism  against  their 
will. 

We  believe  that  an  agrarian  reform  can 
be  carried  out  with  government  land,  the 
land  that  Is  developed  but  Is  not  being  used, 
and  the  land  that  is  being  leased.  We  also 
believe  that  the  Country's  financial  system 
can  be  made  equitable  by  anti-trust  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  now  In  effect  In  the 
United  States.  We  believe  that  exports  can 
be  supervised  to  Insure  that  badly  needed 
capital  wUI  not  leave  the  Country  Ulegally. 
In  other  words.  Sir,  we  sincerely  believe 
that  we  can  combat  poverty  and  social  in- 
justice without  destroying  private  enter- 
prise. 

But  what  worries  us  the  most  is  the  mUi- 
tary  situation.  We  have  evidence  that  leads 
us  to  believe  that  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  Officer  Corps  in  the  El  Salvador  Army 
either  belongs  to,  or  has  strong  sympathies 
for,  the  Communist  Party.  We  also  know  for 
a  fact  that  about  15  percent  of  the  Officer 
Corps  is  deeply  Nationalist.  These  two  fac- 
tions know  they  cannot  co-exist,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  start  elimi- 
nating each  other  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  will  force  the  80  percent  of  the  Officer 
Corps  who  only  follow  orders,  to  choose  sides 
and  this,  we  think,  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  our  Army. 

This  situation  wlU  create  a  mUltary  vac- 
uum, and  the  ones  who  are  best  organized 
and  equipped  to  capitalize  on  it  are  the 
forces  of  the  extreme  left,  which  means  cre- 
ating another  Nicaragua.  The  NIcaraguan 
Army  was  destroyed  by  Isolation;  the  El  Sal- 
vad(X'  Airmy  may  be  destroyed  by  Infiltration. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  point  out  the 
strategic  Implications  of  a  "Cubanlzed"  Cen- 
tral America  with  respect  to  the  Mexican  and 
Venezuelan  oil  fields  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  American  public  is  not  being  made 
awtu-e  of  the  strat^ic  implications  of  Central 
America  becoming  another  Viet-Nam. 

The  only  force  that  can  effectively  neutral- 
ize the  mistaken  and  ruinous  policies  of  the 
VS.  State  Department  Is  Congressional 
pressure. 

It  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  my  Coun- 
try if  the  Inevitability  of  a  Central  American 
civU  war  were  made  an  issue  in  the  upcoming 
Presidential  elections. 

The  resulting  exposure  of  the  true  facts 
I  have  outlined  here  could  only  be  ben^clal 
to  the  United  States,   and  could  very  well 
mean  the  salvation  of  El  Salvador. 
In  all  sincerity, 

Alfrsdo  Meha, 
Coordinator,  National  Broad  Front  (FAN). 

CoMMirrrE  on  the  Jothciart, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  27, 19t0. 
Hon.  Ctrtts  R.  Vancx, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secret  art  Vance:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  correspondence  I  recently  received  con- 
cerning the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  El  Salvador. 

Wblle  the  world's  attention  Is  focused  on 
the  Persian  Qulf  area,  I  am  concerned  about 
current  activities  in  locations  such  as  Cuba 
and  EH  Salvador.  Specifically  with  respect  to 
El  Salvador,  I  would  like  to  hear  the  State 
Department  articulate  Its  current  policy  on 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid;  whether  that  aid 
Is  indeed  reaching  the  ruling  government  or 
the  left  wing  Christian  Democratic  Party; 
and  what  the  United  States  position  wlU  be 
once  the  "sui>posedly  Inevitable"  rev<riution 
does  occur. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  support 
people  everywhere  who  strive  to  be  free.  I 
Indeed  hope  that  our  current  foreign  policy 


with   respect   to   El   Salvador   encompasses 
tbeae  prlnc4>les. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

SraoM  Thurmomb. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  36,  1980) 
U.S.  Cttes  Cttba's  Role  nr  Bl  Salvador 

The  United  States  yesterday  accused  Cuba 
of  directly  contributing  to  violence  in  El 
Salvador  by  sending  weapons  and  leftist  In- 
surgents Into  the  country  to  try  to  topple 
the  clvUian-mllltary  junta  backed  by  the 
United  States. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Carter  adznlnls- 
tratlon  officials  who  sought  congressional  ap- 
proval to  supply  military  equlinnent  worth 
$5.7  mUlion  to  El  Salvador's  ruling  Junta. 

The  accusation  of  direct  Cuban  involve- 
ment came  one  day  after  the  assaselnation 
in  El  Salvador  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero, 
a  popular  figure  and  nominee  for  the  1979 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  There  was  no  suggestion 
that  Cubans  were  mvcdved  In  the  killing  of 
the  arciiblshop. 

Romero  himself  had  recently  written  Pres- 
ident Carter  asking  him  not  to  supply  more 
mUltary  aid  to  the  ruling  Junta  until  It  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  violence  that  has 
racked  EI  Salvador  for  many  months. 

However,  Secretary  of  State  Cyn«  Vance 
said  yesterday  that  the  United  States  sttU 
plans  to  give  military  and  economic  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  noting  that  the  country's  rulers 
recently  have  taken  steps  aimed  at  "healing" 
the  country's  wounds  and  divisions,  and  that 
"the  Junta  has  been  making  progress  .  .  .  es- 
pecially In  land  reform." 

Vance  condemined  the  siismilnstlnn  as 
"appalling,  saddening  and  tragic." 

Administration  officials  testified  yesterday 
that  American  Intelligence  believes  Cuba  Is 
using  the  territory  of  Honduras,. neighbor  of 
El  Salvador,  to  ship  men  and  arms  for  use 
against  the  Salvadoran  Junta.  The  United 
States  also  has  evidence  that  Cuba  has  been 
training  Salvadoran  guerrtllas  for  a  matter 
of  years,  and  is  sending  them  back  to  fight 
through  Honduras,  officials  said. 

"The  Hondurans  believe,  our  InteUigenoe 
agrees,  that  their  territory  is  being  used  as 
a  conduit  for  men  and  weapons  Into  El  Sal- 
vador by  Insurgents  with  Cuban  support," 
said  Franklin  Kramer,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense. 

"Cuban  Influence  on  El  Salvadoran  and 
Honduran  leftist  organizations  Is  long-stand- 
ing, and  there  are  clear  Indications  the  Cu- 
bans are  assisting  these  groups  in  their 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  current  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador,"  Kramer  told  a  House 
subcommittee. 

His  charges  were  echoed  by  John  Buahnell. 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state.  Both  ap- 
peared before  the  Hoiise  foreign  operations 
subcommittee  to  request  $46  million  In  mUl- 
tary and  economic  aid  for  Honduras  and  EI 
Salvador. 

EI  Salvador's  civilian-military  Junta  has 
enacted  a  series  of  sweeping  economic  and 
land  reforms  with  U.S.  support  and  about 
$50  million  In  American  economic  aid. 

"There  is  evidence  that  mountainous  and 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  Honduran  terri- 
tory are  being  used  for  the  Ulegal  smuggling 
with  Cubans  support  of  insurgents  and  weap- 
ons into  El  Salvador,"  said  Bushnell. 

Both  officials  noted  the  dose  ties  between 
Castro  and  Central  American  communist 
leaders,  and  said  Cuba  has  most  to  gain  from 
political  violence  and  InstabUlty  In  that 
region. 

Bushnell  stressed  that.  In  the  wake  of 
Romero's  murder,  Washington  will  continue 
supporting  the  ruling  Junta,  "which  Is  com- 
mitted to  basic  economic  and  social  reforms 
and  to  the  improvements  of  himian  rights." 

Bushnell  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
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ward,  gave  to  Congress  last  month:  "The 
U.S.  Navy  is  clearly  outnumbered  by  the 
Soviet  Navy  .  .  .  more  than  3:1  overaU.  Al- 
though we  dominate  in  aircraft  carriers,  the 
Soviet  Navy  has  80  more  principal  surface 
combatants,  236  more  submarines,  six  times 
as  many  auxiliaries,  and  a  large  land-based 
aviation  strike  force.  Purthermore,  the  qual- 
ity of  their  naval  forces  is  steadUy  improv- 
ing. .  .  ." 

Between  1970  and  1979,  the  Soviets  were 
laiuiching  40  surface  warships  and  seven 
submarines  annually,  while  the  United 
States  was  averaging  a  Uttle  over  seven  sur- 
face ships  and  less  than  three  submarines. 
Between  1964  and  1979,  the  Soviecs  Increased 
their  number  of  major  surface  combatants 
and  amphibious  ships  from  260  to  360,  and 
their  total  naval  tonnage  from  2  million  to 
2.8  million.  Ten  years  ago,  according  to  Ad- 
miral Hayward,  the  U.S.  active  fleet  totaled 
926  ships  to  1,670  for  the  Soviets;  today  that 
ratio  is  426  to  1,764.  This  is  not  a  typograph- 
ical error — 426  U.S.  vs.  1,764  for  the  Soviets. 

In  1980,  the  Soviets  have  reached  a  poei- 
tion  wherein  their  naval  forces  could  utilize 
sheer  numbers  to  attain  both  political  and 
mUitary  goals,  and  their  improved  capabili- 
ties make  them  that  much  more  formidable 
on  the  high  seas. 

Slgniflcant.  although  less  spectacular, 
gains  were  made  by  Soviet  ground  forces. 
The  size  of  those  forces  has  climbed  steadily 
since  the  mid-1960s  while  U.S.  numbers  de- 
clined. The  Soviets  have  1.8  miiuon  men 
ready  to  wage  ground  warfare;  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  combined  total  under  a 
milUon  men.  Soviet  tanks:  45,000;  the  United 
States:  12,100.  Similar  ratios  hold  true  for 
other  components  of  the  ground  warfare  in- 
ventory. In  the  last  three  years,  the  Soviets 
outbuilt  the  United  States  by  a  yearly  mar- 
gin of  2,000  to  650  tanks,  350  to  150  heli- 
copters, and  5,000  to  1,000  other  combat  ve- 
hicles. Remember  the  Kama  River  truck 
plant  built  for  the  Russians  by  the  Ameri- 
cans? 

In  the  air,  strategic  forces  aside.  U.S.  and 
Soviet  tactical  air  strengths  are  relatively 
equal.  So  are  the  coUectlve  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  strengths.  Yet  Soviet  production  of 
combat  aircraft  la  far  ahead  of  ours.  Annual 
output  since  1976:  600  to  276.  Purthermore, 
the  NATO  air-base  structure  may  be  inade- 
quate. In  time  of  war  In  Europe,  U.S.  and 
NATO  tactical  air  capability  could  be  reduced 
by  mabllity  to  handle  and  support  the  air- 
craft the  United  States  could  deploy.  Thus, 
sheer  numbers  of  less  sophisticated  Soviet 
planes  would  overwhelm  individually  su- 
perior U.8.  aircraft. 

But  It  Is  In  the  realm  of  strategic  warfare 
that  Soviet  gains  have  been  most  fantastic. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  United  States  had  a 
4:1  edge  in  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs),  10  times  as  many  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs),  and 
seven  times  as  many  long-range  bombers — 
and  led  17:1  in  nuclear  warheads.  Today, 
Russia  has  the  lead  both  in  ICBMs,  1,398  to 
1.054,  and  in  SLBMs,  950  to  666.  The  United 
States  still  has  a  2 : 1  edge  in  numbers  of  long- 
range  bombers,  but  that  rapidly  dwindling 
U.S.  margin  Is  based  on  a  fleet  of  B-52s  older 
than  the  men  who  fly  them.  U.S.  technical 
ability  to  mount  independently-targeted 
warheads  on  missiles  provides  a  now  slender 
and  also  decreasing  3:2  U.S.  edge  In  the  num- 
ber of  warheads,  but  Soviet  capabilities  once 
questionable  have  become  phenomenal. 

What  the  Soviets  dldnt  buy.  they  stole, 
and  they  now  have  at  least  four  ICBM  series 
in  development,  are  continuing  to  modernize 
their  SLBM  force,  and  have  a  high  percent- 
age of  their  ICBMs  on  quick-reaction  alert — 
in  the  past,  only  a  small  percentage  were 
maintained  in  alert  statiis.  Also  anticipated 
are  new  long-range  Soviet  bombers;  the 
United  States  has  none  under  development 
and  our  ability  even  to  buUd  any  is  suspect. 

A  grim  picture?  Well,  It  Is  even  grimmer 


than  It  first  seems,  considering  that  the 
vaunted  VS.  industrial  complex,  which  in 
World  War  II  created  the  geratest  arsenal  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  is  by  no  means  ready  to 
emulate  those  achievements.  Our  industrial 
base  has  been  eroded.  Our  resources  are  de- 
pleted. Lacking  are  plants  to  make  large  f  org- 
ings  and  castmgs.  bearings,  and  semiconduc- 
tors, all  vital  in  the  buUding  of  ships  and 
planes.  Tltanlimi,  cobalt,  and  chromium  are 
in  short  supply,  as  are  some  specialty  steels. 
Trained  engineers,  technicians,  and  skilled 
labor  are  lacking— the  sklUed  labor  shortage 
has  never  been  so  acute,  in  fact. 

Too,  if  we  went  to  war  tomorrow,  we  would 
be  short  weapons  and  ammunition.  Nor  could 
lost  aircraft  be  replaced  quickly,  since  many 
firms  could  not  increase  their  building  rates. 
Consequently,  U.S.  fighting  forces,  already 
spread  desperately  thin,  lack  the  support  to 
take  a  heavy  toll  of  the  enemy  prior  to  rein- 
forcements. Yet  President  Carter  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  taken  only  iso- 
lated steps  to  institute  production  priorities 
In  mdustry  of  the  kind  that  cotild  result  in 
acceleration  of  output  of  military  hardware 
for  the  services. 

But  apathy  and  Indecision  are  not  confined 
to  the  amazing  Soviet  buildup  or  to  the  con- 
trast in  this  country.  They  exist,  too.  In  Con- 
gress, as  witness  the  lack  of  attention  paid 
those  who  man  our  armed  forces.  In  1979, 
the  carrier  Midway — with  over  4,000  men,  in- 
cluding her  air  wing — spent  only  84  days  In 
port.  And  she  was  not  the  only  ship  so  over- 
worked. The  carrier  Independence  had  but  99 
days  in  port.  Jouett  and  Garcia,  a  guided 
mlssUe  cruiser  and  a  frigate,  were  home  94 
and  95  days,  respectively;  the  destroyer  Par- 
sons, only  77  days.  And  those  figures  were 
compUed,  for  the  most  part,  before  the 
Soviets  Invaded  Afghanistan  and  a  task 
force  was  orderd  Into  the  Indian  Ocean  I 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  our  Navymen, 
underpaid  and  overworked,  are  leaving  the 
Navy  by  the  thousands?  Just  how  will  they 
react  as  time  away  from  home  increases, 
while  Congress  considers  a  proposed  defense 
budget  tbat  calls  for  a  1.3  percent — yes.  only 
1.3  percent — growth  for  the  Navy,  and  the 
President  proposes  a  pay  increase  that  la 
smaller  than  the  inflation  allowed  for  by  the 
government  and  far  less  than  anticipated  by 
business. 

Yes.  America  is  in  danger.  At  home  and 
abroad.  But  Americans  have  been  under- 
dogs before.  Given  the  time  and  the  will  to 
overcome,  they  have  fought  back,  persevered, 
and  prevailed. 

Are  time  and  distance  and  all  those  other 
intanpribles  tbat  have  saved  us  before  avaU- 
able  In  the  decade  of  tbe  eighties?  If  they  are 
not.  we  are  doomed.  For  we  are  not  ready. 
And  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  today  you 
go  with  what  you  have  when  it  starts,  for 
there  will  be  no  time  ttien  to  catch  up. 

Does  the  President,  does  the  Congress, 
realize  this?  The  answers  will  determine  the 
future  of  America,  and  of  the  free  world.  We 
hope  the  answers  are  soon  and  correct.  For 
sure,  they  are  no  longer  in  doubt. 


PAKISTAN'S  REJECTION  OP  U.S.  AID 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
weakened  position  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  has  recently  been 
highlighted  by  the  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan,  a  longtime  ally,  to 
accept  U.S.  aid. 

This  act'.on  demonstrates  that  past 
U.S.  policies  of  denial  to  Pakistan  of  mili- 
tary support  such  as  sale  of  the  A7-D 
aircraft  and  more  recent  fore'gn  policy 
failures  such  as  in  Iran  have  ereatly  un- 
dercut confidence  in  our  ability  to  stand 
by  our  allies  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Preatdent,  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  subject  appeared  In  the  March 
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18,  1980  Issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard 
newspaper  in  Aiken,  S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial,  entitled  "Too  Lit- 
tle, Too  Late,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Too    iJTTLB,   Too   LATC 

Pakistan's  rejection  of  $400  million  in 
American  military  and  economic  assistance 
has  confused  and  dismayed  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Here  is  Washington  ostensibly 
engaged  in  a  crash  effort  to  shore  up  a  tradi- 
tional ally  newly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism, and  the  aUy  responds  by  spum- 
ing U.S.  aid. 

Why?  What  happened? 

For  insights  we  must  begin  by  examining 
the  mechsmics  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  the  pervasive  doubts 
around  the  world  about  U.S.  power  and  re- 
solve. 

In  tbe  immediate  wake  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  President  Carter  pro- 
claimed it  the  most  serious  threat  to  peace 
since  World  War  II  and  then  proposed  a  MOO 
million  aid  package  for  Pakistan,  a  country 
now  under  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  army 
Just  across  tbe  Afghan  frontier. 

But  Mr.  Carter  proclaimed  this  assistance 
program,  including  its  specific  dollar  amount, 
as  part  of  his  bold  new  stance  without  both- 
ering to  consult  the  Pakistanis.  As  a  rule, 
no  country  likes  to  learn  of  such  initiatives 
in  tbe  newspapers.  This  thoughtlessness  must 
have  been  particularly  irksome  to  the  Pakis- 
tanis, whose  traditional  ties  to  the  United 
States  have  been  seriously  strained  during 
most  of  tbe  last  decade. 

More  importantly,  the  President's  9400 
million  figure  obviously  struck  the  Pakistanis 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  view  of  the 
Afghan  crisis  as  the  most  serious  in  the  last 
35  years. 

Under  the  American  proposal,  half  of  the 
$400  million  was  to  be  used  for  Pakistan's 
purchase  of  modern  military  equipment  on 
lenient  credit  terms  underwritten  by  Wash- 
ington. Yet,  $200  million  could  not  begin  to 
provide  the  weaponry  necessary  to  modernize 
the  armed  forces  of  a  country  that  still  relies 
in  part  on  Jet  fighters  of  Korean  war 
vintage. 

To  Pakistan's  ruling  strongman.  Gen.  Mo- 
hammed Zia  ul-Haq.  the  $200  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance  must  have  seemed  a  dan- 
gerous half  measure — too  little  to  accomplish 
much  In  a  military  sense  but  more  than 
enough  to  antagonize  the  truculent  Soviets 
beyond  the  Khyber  Pass. 

Moreover,  the  Inadequate  military  aid  prof- 
fered by  Washington  presumably  served  to 
confirm  the  corrosive  doubts  about  the  relia- 
bility of  the  United  States,  and  specifically 
the  Carter  administration,  as  an  ally.  Given 
the  administration's  erratic  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  and  its  record  of  backing  and  fill- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union,  such  doubts  are 
not  altogether  unwarranted. 

What  Pakistan  seems  to  have  decided  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  the  dom- 
inant power  in  the  region  and  that  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  give  evidence  of 
sufficient  will  to  stay  the  course  against  this 
new  reality.  And  Just  such  a  perception  is 
undercutting  VS.  initiatives  to  enlist  other 
nations  in  a  common  effort  to  defend  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

Until  we  can  change  that  perception,  we 
are  due  for  additional  humiliations  from 
countries  which  fear  to  gamble  on  us  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 


NATIONAL  DANCE  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  honor  a  unique  group  of  Amer- 
ican artists  by  proclaiming  the  week  be- 
ginning April  13,  1980,  and  ending  April 
19, 1980,  as  "National  Dance  Week."  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  Senators  Pell, 
Baucus,  Cranston,  DeConcini,  Dole, 
Hatch,  Mathias,  Randolph,  Rugle, 
Statford,  and  WaLUMS.  I  also  greatly 
appreciate  the  courtesies  extended  to  me 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Thurmond,  in  allowing  me  to  call  up  this 
resolution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  career  in 
Congress,  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported legislation  to  assist  the  arts  and 
humanities,  including  the  original  leg- 
islation which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  E^ndowments  in 
1964.  Both  artists  and  audiences  have 
reaped  huge  benefits  from  these  efforts. 
Dance  is  among  the  foremost  of  the  per- 
forming arts,  and  dance  is  now  enjoying 
unprecedented  success,  both  in  the  ar- 
tistic realm  and  in  terms  of  ticket  s£des. 
In  the  early  sixties,  the  audience  for 
dance  was  approximately  1  million, 
mostly  centered  around  New  York  City. 
As  we  enter  the  eighties,  dance  com- 
panies around  the  Nation  estimate  their 
combined  audiences  at  20  mlllitHi  Amer- 
icans— for  dance  in  all  forms,  modern, 
ballet,  jazz.  Resident  companies  can  be 
foimd  in  Des  Moines  and  El  Paso,  Cleve- 
land and  Sacramento,  and  in  hundreds 
of  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Dance  in  America  is  a  multicultural 
experience,  enhancing  the  lives  of  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals  and  providing  a 
common  ground  for  shared  experiences 
through  its  myrisui  forms.  In  the  face  of 
our  current  domestic  ills,  we  have  c(»ne 
to  look  to  dance,  imique  among  the  per- 
forming arts  in  its  energy  and  vitality  as 
a  source  of  joy  and  emotional  enrich- 
ment to  both  participants  and  audience, 
to  provide  an  emotional  and  spiritual  lift 

Mr.  President,  there  is  perhaps  no 
greater  expert  on  dance  in  our  Natim 
than  my  great  friend,  Agnes  DeMllle. 
who  last  June  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Arts  Endowment  legislation.  In  her  bril- 
liant testimony,  Ms.  DeMille  emphasized 
the  critical  importance  of  the  arts,  and 
of  dance  in  particular,  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization.  I  quote  from  her 
statement  before  the  subcommittee: 

The  Renaissance  happened  in  Italy  because 
the  Italian  Church  and  the  Italian  Courts 
wanted  the  best  pos  Uble  art.  the  best  paint- 
ing, the  best  architf  cture,  the  best  Jewelry, 
the  best  poetry.  It  got  them.  Suppose  Pope 
Julius  II  had  said  Co  bis  painter.  "Mike, 
that's  enoueh  for  vou.  stop.  Cool  It.  Get  a 
matching  funds."  This  is  a  rotten  time  to 
ask  for  more  monev.  It  \s  tust  rotten.  We  are 
facing  the  most  terrible  crises,  and  they  are 
very  serious. 

But  I  want  to  remind  you  that  during  the 
blitzes  In  London,  when  the  city  was  in 
snuAlng  rubble,  and  people  walked  up  to  find 


their  neighbota  bleeding'  all  over  the  street, 
and  In  the  ruins  next  door,  at  that  time,  the 
National  Gallery  was  open,  and  Myra  Hess 
played  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  they 
came  and  sat  on  tbe  floor  and  found  the 
courage  to  face  tbe  next  night,  and  at  tbe 
end  of  the  war.  when  England  had  not  tbe 
money  to  paint  a  bouse,  to  put  up  a  fence, 
to  buy  a  pair  of  stockings,  that  is  reiOly 
true — if  you  were  over  there  you  know — 
then  they  mounted,  most  lavishly,  most  gra- 
ciously, and  most  splendidly,  the  "Sleeping 
Beauty,"  by  the  Sadler  Wells  Ballet,  and 
brought  It  here  to  America,  to  show  us  and 
tbe  world  that  they  were  not  in  tbe  duat. 
and  show  themselves  that  their  beads  were 
high. 


Mr.  President,  enactment  oS  this  i 
lution  will  focus  further  public  atten- 
tion (Ml  the  art  of  dance  in  America.  The 
resulting  increased  awareness  will  hdp 
to  spread  its  benefits  to  millions  of  othw 
Americans.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  that 
my  ct^eagues  join  me  in  declaring  this 
working  tribute  to  a  vital  Americas  art 
form. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
joint  resolution  which  is  proposed  by 
myself.  Senators  Baucus,  Cranston, 
DeConcini,  Dole,  Hatch,  Mathias,  Pell, 
Randolph,  Riegle,  Stafford,  and  Wil- 
liams, to  designate  the  week  beginning 
April  13,  1980,  and  ending  April  19.  1980. 
as  "National  Dance  Week." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c(m- 
sent  that  the  joint  resolutiOTi  be  con- 
sidered immediately.  It  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  tbeX  the  distingui^ed  Senator 
from  New  York  cleared  this  resolutlcm 
with  me  earlier.  He  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  wait  untU  I  came  to  the  floor, 
but  he  very  graciously  did  wait  imtil  I 
came  to  the  floor.  I  appreciate  that. 
There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  j(rfnt 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  week  beginning  April  13.  1960 
and  endmg  AprU  19, 1980,  as  "National  Dance 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wlU  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideraticm,  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  rescdution  will  be 
considered  to  have  be«i  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  155) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  deelg- 
natlng  the  week,  beginning  April  13,  1B80 
and  ending  April  19, 1980,  as  "National  Danoe 
Week,"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
aj>propriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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The  motioif  to  lay  od  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVIT$. 
very  much  thlp 
acting  minority 


ous  downturn 
I  shall  take 


the  budget  In 
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Mr.  President,  I  thank 
majority  leader  and  the 
leader. 


OUR  NATIONAL  ECXJNOMY 

Mr.  BRADliET.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  state  In  tie  strongest  terms  for  the 
Smate  and  iiy  colleagues  that  I  fear 
that  we  are  op  the  brink  of  a  very  seri- 
in  our  national  economy. 
a  few  minutes  to  explain 
my  specific  position. 

We  now  hai  e  in  place  a  policy  to  fight 
inflation  that  is  composed  first  of  the 
effort  aa  the  i  art  of  Congress  to  balance 


1981,  which  begins  about 


8  months  fron  now. 

Second,  we  have  in  place  an  energy 
program  cons:  sting  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  which  thi  Senate  just  passed  today, 
and  the  syntl;  etic  fuels  bill  and  its  solar 
and  conserva  ion  and  gasohol  compo- 
nents, which  !  hould  be  passed  soon,  and 
the  Emergency  Mobilization  Board,  an 
energy  packai  e  that  for  at  least  4  to  5 
years  will  not  make  a  significant  impact 
on  our  short  term  vulnerability  to  oil 
supply  interruption  or  on  the  level  of 
our  dependence  on  insecure  sources  of 
oil. 

The  third  component  of  this  policy  is 
monetary  policy.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Senator  has  ixperienced  the  effects  of 
20-percent  in(  erest  rates  on  his  constit- 
uents in  the  h  st  few  weeks  as  they  have 
come  to  him  of  her  asking  fm*  a  solution. 

Mr.  Presidetit,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  monetary  component  of  this  anti- 
infiation  pohc;  r  is  pushing  us  to  the  brink 
of  a  very  serii  >us  break  in  our  economy. 
In  the  last  faw  days  all  Senators  have 
been  visited  bj  members  of  their  housing 
industry.  Clearly  with  interest  rates  at 
15,  18.  20  pel  cent,  housing  is  going  to 
take  a  very  se  rious  and  sharp  downturn 
in  the  coming  year. 

Business  inv  estment,  fixed  business  in- 
vestment, will  be  dropping  significantly 
as  well,  and  consumers  have  already 
taken  their  money  out  of  their  savings 
accounts  and  spent  it  because  of  an  in- 
flati<»iary  whrl  in  which  they  expect 
prices  of  consumer  goods  to  be  higher 
ttmiorrow  thai  they  are  today. 

I  think  we  have  more  or  less  guar- 
anteed throug  ti  monetary  p<dlcy  alone, 
not  the  balan<  ed  budget  in  1981  and  not 
the  energy  pol  cy  that  is  workiijg  its  way 
through  Congress,  but  through  mone- 
tary policy  alo  le,  we  have  assured  a  very 
serious  downti  im  in  the  ec(»ioniy  in  the 
next  year  and   perhaps,  sooner. 

I  know  theie  are  those  of  us  in  the 
body,  and  th  s  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  is  amo  ig  that  group  in  the  Sen- 
ate, who  fear  that  downturn  will  come 
sooner  than  1  year  from  now. 

But,  Mr.  Pr(  sident,  the  theory  behind 
that  kind  of  nonetary  policy  is  that  it 
wiU  reduce  irflation  as  sectors  of  the 
economy  go  inl  o  recession. 

I  would  sug  ;est  that  that  will  not  be 
the  result  bec4  use  there  is  stlU  a  strcHig 
enough  compo  lent  of  cost-push  infiation 
left  over  from :  ast  year's  energy  increases 
that  we  will  1  lave  guaranteed  inflation 


along  with  the  very  serious  downturn  in 
specific  sectors  of  our  economy.  In  the 
manufacturing  sector,  for  example,  that 
Is  heavily  energy-intensive,  that  sector 
has  had  to  increase  its  expenditure  for 
energy  in  the  pest  year  110  percent.  "Hiat 
expenditure  distorted  its  historic  profit 
margin.  Over  the  next  10  to  12  months 
you  will  see  a  gradual  upping  of  price 
so  as  to  come  back  to  that  historic  mar- 
gin. That  guarantees  us  an  escalating 
price  in  manufacturing  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  and  other  sectors  that  are 
heavily  energy-dependent,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  other  sectors  such 
as  housing  that  will  be  in  a  virtual 
depression,  with  the  combined  effect 
nationally  that  we  have  come  to  know 
in  recent  years  as  stagfiation. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  serious 
enough  matters.  Yet  I  fear  that  where 
it  will  have  its  most  immediate  impact, 
is  in  the  financial  markets.  In  some  ways 
I  feel  that  the  economic  policy  today  has 
not  been  as  sensitive  as  it  should  be  to 
the  interaction  of  financial  and  economic 
markets  in  this  world,  for  we  have  in  this 
coimtry  in  the  last  month  entered  the 
black  hole  of  the  bond  market,  where 
Britain  entered    in  1975. 

Our  economy  is  overheated,  overex- 
tended, overcredited.  We  have  a  system 
that  is  built  on  the  promise  of  long-term 
financing.  But  we  do  not  have  long-term 
financing  in  this  country  today.  The 
housing  industry  cannot  get  20-year 
mortgages.  The  utility  industry  cannot 
get  20-  to  30-  to  40-year  mortgages.  They 
are  not  there,  and  we  have  a  structure 
where  Government  bodies  are  now  bor- 
rowing at  17,  18  percent  interest,  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  future  infiation  because 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  will  generate 
the  taxes  that  will  allow  them  to  repay 
the  interest  rates  they  have  obUgated 
themselves  to  pay. 

The  phenomenon  of  this  infiationary 
spiral  has  also  created  a  series  of  deci- 
sions taken  by  consumers  and  businesses 
which  have  brought  us  to  the  brink. 
They  are  basically  decisions  that  a  per- 
son makes  when  he  decides  to  borrow 
money  and  decides  what  interest  rate  he 
can  pay.  The  first  level  is  that  he  will 
borrow,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  can 
repay  interest  and  principal  out  of  future 
earnings. 

The  second  level  is  where  he  borrows 
on  the  assumption  that  he  will  refinance 
his  principal,  but  that  he  will  be  able  to 
pay  his  interest  out  of  his  current  in- 
come. 

The  third  level,  where  we  have  arrived 
in  our  economy  today,  is  where  the  in- 
dividual or  institution  will  borrow  to  pay 
the  interest.  So  you  have  interest  on  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  this,  in  combination 
with  the  savings  rate  decline,  only  ac- 
centuates the  fragility  of  our  financial 
structure. 

I  would  also  parenthetically  make  the 
point  that  the  savings  rate  decline  from 
6  to  3  percent  in  the  past  several  years 
does  not  even  represent  the  total  vul- 
nerability that  we  have  because  where 
the  problem  of  reduced  savings  comes  in 
and   where   there   is   overextension   of 


credit  is  where  a  person  decides  that 
he  can  stand  to  owe  80  percent  of  the 
value  of  his  home  instead  of  40  percent 
'  or  where  a  person  decides  to  borrow 
3  to  4  times  what  he  would  in  previous 
years  because  he  assumes  future  infia- 
tion. 

The  result  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is 
an  incredibly  fragile  economic  system, 
a  fragile  system  that,  with  the  smallest 
disruption  in  either  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic picture,  could  tumble  our  econ- 
omy into  a  very  serious  recession — 
perhaps  a  depression. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  where  this  inter- 
acts with  the  financial  markets.  For  the 
last  several  days  we  have  had  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  having  all-time  lows  for 
stocks  and  bonds.  Crold  is  up,  and  the 
dollar  is  at  its  high  in  the  last  2'/^  years. 
There  is  a  clear  feeling  that  the  high 
interest  rate  policy  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing has  brought  us  significant  quantities 
of  dollars  from  abroad  for  investment  in 
this  coimtry.  There  is  also  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  only  interest  rate  policy 
but  the  combination  of  energy,  fiscal, 
and  monetary  policy  which  has  restored 
the  faith  in  investment  in  this  country 
because  of  a  belief  that  we  are  really 
doing  something  about  infiation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest 
that  that  very  phenomenon  of  high  in- 
terest rates  attracting  capital  into  the 
country  has  increased  the  fragility  of 
our  system  because  as  that  capital  comes 
in  it  comes  into  banks  as  deposits.  It  does 
not  come  into  the  stock  market  or  into 
the  bond  markets.  It  comes  into  banks 
as  deposits. 

The  banks  with  those  deposits  are  able 
to  extend  loans,  thereby  creating  money 
at  whatever  you  choose  the  ratio,  which- 
ever economist  you  talk  to,  4  to  1,  6  to  1, 
8  to  1,  10  to  1,  but  certainly  increasing 
the  money  supply.  So  foreign  deposits 
are  financing  credit  expansion  in  the 
United  States,  credit  expansion  that  will 
frustrate  our  fight  against  infiation. 

This  is  particularly  so  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  absence  of  long-term 
financing  forces  more  and  more  people 
into  the  short-term  market,  generathig 
more  loans  and  increasing  the  money 
supply  still  further. 

Those  same  people  who  put  the  money 
into  our  banks  because  the  interest  rates 
were  high,  will  also  in  a  few  months  get 
the  money  supply  figures,  see  them  going 
up  and  see  that  inflation  in  the  coun- 
try has  not  abated,  because  of  the  cost- 
push  inflation  and  increasing  money 
supply.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  at  that 
point  that  the  real  danger  to  our  econ- 
omy lies,  because  as  soon  as  that  con- 
fldence  is  lost,  as  soon  as  people  believe 
that  the  efforts  we  have  made  in  Con- 
gress on  the  budget  and  energy  and  the 
efforts  of  the  monetary  authorities  on 
interest  rates  have  not  decreased  infla- 
tion, then  that  money  will  leave  this 
country  as  quickly  as  it  came  in. 

When  it  leaves  the  country,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, banks  will  not  have  the  money  to 
meet  their  reserve  requirements;  it  will 
require  those  banks  to  call  in  those  loans 
they  have  made  from  the  deposits  that 
came  from  abroad,  and  when  they  are 
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called  in,  we  will  then  be  in  a  very,  very 
serious  economic  crunch. 

Sure,  we  have  a  Federal  Reserve,  a 
Federal  Reserve  that  has  responded  in 
the  past,  a  Federal  Reserve  that  re- 
sponded in  1974-75  when  a  major  bank 
in  New  York  failed,  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank. 

But  the  real  question,  Mr.  President, 
is  whether  in  a  credit  crunch  of  the 
dimensions  I  have  described  we  can  have 
a  Federal  Reserve  that  will  perceive  the 
outflow  of  dollars  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  call  on  loans  which  will  precip- 
itate that  crunch. 

That  is  the  question.  If  they  fail  to  see 
it.  it  will  be  a  major  crash  of  unprece- 
dented proportions.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  comforting  picture,  but  we  can 
take  steps  to  avert  it.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks  I  hope  to  be  joining  with  several 
colleagues  in  making  specific  suggestions 
to  put  our  economy  back  on  the  track 
of  noninfiation  growth.  Unfortimately, 
today's  morning  business  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  under  morning  business 
has  expired. 

(Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey.  I  think  that  the  Senator  has 
shared  with  the  entire  body  insights  of 
great  importance. 

I  wish,  in  some  ways,  that  I  did  not 
share  his  opinion,  because  he  has  spoken 
to  us  of  grave  possible  consequences  for 
our  economy  if  emergency  actions  are 
not  taken  in  the  near  future.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  think  that  his  analysis  of  the 
current  economic  situation  is  exactly  on 
target. 

When  we  consider  that  the  stock  mtu-- 
ket  has  had  a  decUne  of  over  140  points 
in  the  last  6  weeks,  when  we  consider 
what  has  happened  in  terms  of  increas- 
ing rates  of  interest  during  this  same 
very  short  period,  when  we  consider  that 
the  savings  ratios  have  fallen  60  percent 
in  only  12  months  and  the  impact  that 
this  has  had  on  the  reserves  of  many  of 
our  financial  institutions  forcing  today  a 
change  in  the  liquidity  requirement  for 
important  elements  of  our  financial  com- 
munity, I  can  only  conclude  that  we  are, 
indeed,  in  a  grave  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
exaggerates  the  point  to  say  that  If 
something  is  not  done  now — and  I  do  not 
mean  30  days  from  now,  60  days  from 
now,  or  a  year  from  now;  I  mean  now, 
I  mean  in  the  next  few  hours,  I  mean  in 
the  next  few  days — if  something  is  not 
done  of  a  decisive  nature  to  change  the 
course  of  the  economy,  the  effects  could 
indeed  be  catastroirtiic  and  are  likely  to 
be. 

Mr.  President,  the  economy  cannot 
survive  with  interest  rates  at  20  percent. 
The  impact  on  industry  after  industry 
is  now  being  felt — in  the  homebuilding 
industry.  In  the  savings  and  loan  com- 
munities. In  industries  which  produce 


materials  for  constructimi,  like  the  tim- 
ber industry,  and  others.  The  interest 
rate  is  now  being  felt  by  farmers,  who 
are  imable  to  renew  their  loans  and  to 
meet  payments  at  this  high  level. 

The  interest  rate  is  being  felt  by  auto 
dealers,  small  business  people  whose 
notes  are  coming  due  and  they  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  having  them  rolled  over. 

This  Senator,  Mr.  President,  will  cer- 
tainly not  pretend  to  have  all  of  the  an- 
swers. I  am  now  researching  two  or  three 
different  pieces  of  legislation  that  I  ex- 
pect to  be  introducing  shortly. 

But  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  President:  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  President 
will  undertake,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
to  survey  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  to  prevent  this  sharp  break  in 
our  economy,  which  I  see  is  occurring 
without  further  action. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  consider  action  that  will  have  the 
practical  effect  of  sharply  reducing  the 
interest  rate,  at  least  in  the  near  term, 
making  funding  available  in  particularly 
hard  hit  segments  of  the  economy  like 
the  housing  industry. 

This  is  not  necessary  just  for  the 
housing  industry.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  entire  economy. 

I  think  we  must  also  take  acti(Hi  to 
consider  the  possible  effects  of  changes 
in  investment  decisionmaking  by  the  in- 
ternational community,  as  outlined  by 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  just  a  few 
moments  ago.  The  Government  must  set 
in  place  policies  that  will  assure  the  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  all  of  our  major  fi- 
nancial institutions  if  sharp  changes  in 
investment  decisions  should  occur  In  the 
international  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  speaking  on 
this  subject  again  in  the  next  few  days 
and,  &s  1  said,  proposing  some  pieces  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  situation.  I 
can  rally  say  that  I  implore  the  President 
to  make  an  immediate  evaluation  of 
where  the  economy  is  headed  and  to  con- 
sider, in  the  very  near  future,  additional 
actions  that  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  ccmfidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  our  economy  and  to  assure  that 
this  country  is  not  afflicted  with  the  kind 
of  tragic  sharp  breaks  in  the  economy 
that  we  have  known  in  the  past. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  bringing  the  nature  of  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  confidence  that  the  administra- 
tion will  act.  I  urge  them  to  act  now  to 
prevent  a  very  critical  financial  situation 
from  developing. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield. 


ENCOURAGING  OLDER  AMERICANS 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  TAKINO 
OP  THE  1980  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration.  This  resolution  is 
sponsored  by  myself  and  Senators  Prbss- 

LER,  LUOAR,  MOYNIHAN,  JOHNSION,  PrYOR, 


McClttre,  THtTsxoirD,  Doiamci,  Warhzr. 
Simpson,     Javits,     Durknbxrckr,     and 

HKrLDf. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoRKN) .  llie  resolutkm  will  be  state!  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  reaolutlon  (S.  Bas.  895)  to  enoounge 
older  AmnlCMifl  to  participate  In  tbe  taking 
of  tbe  1980  Decennial  Censua. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  has  also  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  its  immediate  consideratiim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12,  1980,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  en- 
courage older  Americans  to  participate 
in  the  1980  decennial  census.  The  reso- 
lution before  us  today  is  essentially  the 
same  resolution  which  was  introduced  on 
March  12  exc^t  for  a  few  technical  cor- 
rections which  were  recommended  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 

I  thank  Senator  Glknn  and  the  staff  of 
the  Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and 
Federal  Services  Subcommittee,  and 
Senator  Percy  and  his  staff  for  their  ex- 
pertise in  perfecting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  and  those 
of  Senators  Pressler  and  DoxEinci  are 
in  the  March  12,  1980,  Record  rai  pages 
5356  through  5359.  The  primary  con- 
cern of  this  resolution  is  "to  put  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  record 
in  support  of  encouraging  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  request  their  States,  citi- 
zens of  their  congressional  districts,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  encourage 
older  Americans  to  participate  as  cen- 
sus workers  in  the  taking  of  the  1980 
decennial  census." 

As  I  noted  before,  "This  is  not  a  work 
order,  or  an  emplojrment  act  for  older 
Americans.  On  the  contrary,  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  try  to 
facilitate  an  accurate  count  of  older 
Americans  in  the  1980  census." 

Older  Americans  more  than  any  other 
group  in  our  society  can  be  of  particu- 
lar assistance  in  locating,  imderstanding 
and  speaking  with  other  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  par- 
ticipation by  older  Americans  In  the 
census  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task. 
It  will  take  some  initiative  and  it  will  be 
demanding  of  both  personal  time  and  ef- 
fort. It  will  also  involve  a  great  deal  of 
climbing  stairs  in  unfamiliar  places  and 
imcomfortable  surroundings. 

There  are  rewards,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  an  anewed  and  continued 
acknowledgement  that  older  Americans 
have  an  Important  role  to  play  in  the 
Nation's  development.  Secraid,  that  In 
order  to  plan  and  imolement  a  national 
agenda  to  address  the  needs  of  older 
Americans  an  accurate  count  of  who 
they  are.  and  where  they  are  located 
is  essential. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress,  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  and  government 
where  necessary,  to  encourage  older 
Americans  to  i}articipate  in  the  taking  of 
the  1980  census  as  census  workers.  I  fur- 
ther urge  that  we  begin  to  utilize  and 
fully  devdop  this  Nation's  most  pre- 
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cious  lUitaiHied  natural  resource,  "older 
Americans.' 

Mr.  Presic^ent 
tions,  I  ask 
resolution  tx 
adopted. 

•nie  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  a{  reeing 

The  resolution 
to. 

Tbe  prean^le 

The    resol  ition 
reads  as  foU<'Ws: 


if  there  are  no  objec- 
inanimous  consent  that  the 
read  tor  the  hnal  time  and 

OFFICER.  The  ques- 
to  the  resolution. 
(S.  Res.  395)  was  agreed 

was  agreed  to. 

with    its    preamble. 


19(0 


pan  t 

s 

thi  t 

'  segme  it 


Whereas 
all  Americans 
sus  year; 

Whereas  a 
275.000  people 
Bureau  to  do 

Whereas  It 
older  persons 
loyal  and 

Whereas 
counted  in 

Whereas  it 
Americans 
of  every 

Whereas  the 
tered  difficulties 
ators; 

Whereas  a 
cans   are   not 
making  them 
census  workeri 

Resolved, 
ate  that  all 
their  States, 
slonal  District! 
sus  to  take 
experienced 
people  to 
the  1980 


is  a  very  important  year  to 
because  it  Is  a  Decennial  Cen- 


tilsj 


expe  -ienced 


workforce    of    approximately 
will  be  needed  by  the  Census 

Job; 
has  been  demonstrated   that 
are    competent,    dependable, 
workers; 
Americans    have    been     under- 
Decennial  Censuses: 
in  the  best  interests  of  all 
complete  counts   be   made 
of  the  population; 
Census  Bureau  has  encoun- 
in  hiring  people  as  enumer- 


1  u-ge  portion  of  older  Ameri- 

In  the  work  force  full-time, 

available  for  employment  as 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 

diembers   of   Congress   request 

citizens  of  their  Congres- 

and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 

of  a  potential  pool  of 

wfcrkers   by   encouraging   older 

participate  as  Census  workers  in 

Census. 
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I  ask 
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a.  Res.  395 


isr.  jepsek. 

reconsider  thi  • 
tion  was  agre  (d 

Mr.  HELM£  . 
on  the  table. 

The  motio4  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
vote  by  which  the  resolu- 

to. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion 


SUBJECT  TO  THE 
OF  THE  CHAIR 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  the  Senate 

subject  to  the  call  of  the 


was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
of  the  Chair. 

reassembled  at  2:27  p.m., 
order  by  the  Presiding 


(o 


conference  report  is  disposed  of  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  at  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow  imtil  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  of  next  week;  provided, 
further,  that  on  Tuesday  of  next  week, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  502,  the 
railroad  deregulation  bill,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Baker,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhire)  . 


UNAN  [MOUS-CONSENT 
J  GREEMENT 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent,  with  respect 

report  on  H.R.  4986, 

Institutions    Deregula- 

^79,  that  when  it  comes 

House  later  this  after- 

up  for  debate,  with  no 

thereon;  that  action  not 

on  the  conference  report 

Senate  resume  consid- 

conference    report    on 

at  circa  12:30  pjn.  or 

further,  that  there  be 

Qnal  passage;  that  if  the 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  SCHMITT  ON  TUESDAY 
AND  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, April  1,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  order 
and  just  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
the  railroad  deregulation  bill,  calendar 
No.  502,  Mr.  Schmitt  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  on 
Wednesday,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Schmitt  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    OF    THE     CON- 
GRESSIONAL RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Baker  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  396)  determining  that 
communications  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  to  the  Congress  are  under 
custody  and  control  of  the  Congress  and 
authorizing  Senate  legal  counsel  represen- 
tation in  respect  to  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion subpoena  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  23,  1979,  the  oil  company 
respondents  in  an  PTC  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceeding. In  re  Exxon  Corporation,  et  al.. 
Docket  No.  8934,  applied  to  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  a  sweeping  subpena  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  for 
documents  which  discuss  the  oil  industry 
and  governmental  policy  in  relation  to  it. 
The  companies  applied  for  identical  sub- 
penas  to  a  number  of  executive  branch 
departments  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Thereafter,  on  February  15, 
1980,  the  administrative  law  judge  issued 
the  requested  subpenas,  including  Uie 
one  to  CRS. 

Following  the  issuance  of  these  sub- 


penas, the  Commission,  on  February  28, 
1980,  issued  an  order  staying  the  return 
on  them  and  inviting  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  and  the  other  sub- 
penaed  parties,  to  brief  several  issues. 
These  include  whether  the  Commission 
has  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  is- 
sue the  subpenas  to  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion, and  who  has  custody  of  the  subpe- 
naed  documents.  The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  has  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  Senate  in 
protecting  the  confidentiality  of  cc»nmu- 
nications  from  CRS  to  the  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress. 

Title  2,  United  States  Code,  section  166 
(d)  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to  "ad- 
vise and  assist  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  and 
any  joint  commictee  of  Congress  in  the 
analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation  of 
legislative  proposals  within  that  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  .  .  ."  Pursuant  to  this 
mandate  CRS  prepares  confidential 
memoranda  to  Members  and  commit- 
tees on  legislative  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice thereby  provides  a  service  to  the 
Members  and  committees  of  Congress 
which  is  equivalent  to  that  performed  by 
the  staffs  of  Members  and  committees. 

The  subpena  power  which  the  Con- 
gress has  granted  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  does  not  authorize  the  Com- 
mission or  the  parties  before  it  to  inquire 
into  the  legislative  process.  The  speech 
or  debate  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  power  of  each  House  to  protect  its 
own  papers,  were  not  reduced  when  the 
Congress  granted  subpena  authority  to 
the  regulatory  agencies  which  it  created. 
Section  708(c)  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.A.  section 
288g(c)  (Supp.  1979).  provides  that  the 
Senate    Legal    Counsel    shall    perform 
duties  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
limitations  of  title  Vn  of  the  act  as  the 
Senate  may  direct.  Although  the  sub- 
pena is  technically  to  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
true  parties  in  interest  are  the  Members 
and  committees  of  the  Congress.  The 
resolution  which  follows  declares  that 
the  communications  of  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  to  the  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress  are  under  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  Congress  and 
may  only  be  released  by  the  Congress, 
its  Houses,  committees,  and  Members  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  privileges 
of  each  House.  The  resolution  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  would  direct  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel to  represent  the  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  on  the  resolution. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    396)    was 
agreed   to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed. 
The    resolution,    with    its    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  396 
Whereas,  on  February  16, 1980,  an  Admlnls- 
stratlve  Law  Judge  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, at  the  instance  of  the  respondents 
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In  Jn  re  Exxon  Corporation,  et  al.,  PTC  Docket 
No.  8934,  issued  a  subpoena  to  a  number  of 
executive  departments,  the  Cieneral  Account- 
ing Office,  and  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  directing  each  to 
produce  various  documents; 

Whereas,  documents  which  answer  to  the 
specifications  of  the  subpoena  include  confi- 
dential memoranda  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  for  committees 
and  members  of  Congress; 

Whereas,  on  February  28,  1980,  the  Fed- 
eral Trsule  Commission  stayed  the  return  on 
these  subpoenas,  pending  review  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  invited  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  along  with  other  subpoenaed 
parties,  to  brief  several  Issues,  including: 

( 1 )  whether  the  Commission  has  the  Juris- 
diction and  the  authority  to  Issue  the  sub- 
poena to  the  parties  In  question; 

(2)  whether  the  subpoenaed  parties  may 
have  custody  and  control  over  the  subpoe- 
naed documents; 

(3)  whether  other  parties  may  have  cus- 
tody and  control  over  identical  or  similar 
materials; 

Whereas,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  requested  the  Senate  to 
assist  the  Congressional  Research  Service  in 
protecting  the  confidentiality  of  its  commu- 
nications to  the  members  and  committees 
of  Congress; 

Whereas,  the  communications  between  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  the 
members  and  committees  of  the  Congress 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  legislative  process 
and  privileged  under  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution; 

Whereas,  memoranda  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  are  In  the  custody  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  members  and  commit- 
tees for  whom  they  have  been  prepared,  and 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  has  no 
authority  to  release  them  to  anyone  outside 
the  Congress; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  Section  708(c)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.A. 
5  288g(c)  (Supp.  1979).  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  shall  perform  such  duties  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  limitations  of  Title 
vn  of  the  Act  as  the  Senate  may  direct. 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  determination  of 
the  Senate  that  the  communications  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to  the  mem- 
bers and  committees  of  the  Congress  are  un- 
der the  custody  and  control  of  the  Congress 
and  may  be  released  only  by  the  Congress, 
Its  Houses,  committees  and  members,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  privileges  of 
each  House; 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  in  this  matter. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:33  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:01  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Pryor)  . 

CXXVI 436 — ^Part  6 


DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  DE- 
REGULATION AND  MONETARY 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1980— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4986  wiU  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f(^ows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4986)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize 
the  automatic  transfer  of  funds,  to  author- 
ize negotiable  order-of-withdrawal  accounts 
at  depository  institutions,  to  authorize  fed- 
erally chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  establish  remote  service  units,  and  to  au- 
thorize federally  insured  credit  \uiions  to 
maintain  share  draft  accounts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  considwation  of 
the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
March  24,  1980.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator tram.  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  persons  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  4986:  Ken  Mc- 
Lean, Lindy  Marinaccio,  Steve  Roberts, 
Howard  Menell,  Caroljm  Jordan,  John 
Quinn.  Steve  Rohde,  Dan  Wall.  Tommy 
Brooks,  John  Collins,  and  Beth  Climo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordCTed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
4986,  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation and  Monetary  Control  Act  of 
1980,  which  is  the  conference  report  now 
before  us — and  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
that  conference  report — ^is  the  mpst  sig- 
nificant banking  legislation  before  the 
Congress  since  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  of  1913;  in  other  words, 
the  most  significant  banking  legislation 
before  us  in  67  years,  two-thirds  of  a 
century. 

Why  is  it  so  significant?  Well,  the  bill 
will  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  control  the  Nation's  money 
supply  by  extending  the  Board's  reserve 
requirements  to  all  depository  institu- 
tions; it  will  allow  consumers  to  receive 
interest  on  their  checking  accounts  in  the 
form  of  NOW  accounts  all  over  the  coun- 
try; it  paves  the  way  for  all  savers  to 
realize  a  mstrket  rate  of  return  on  their 
savings  deposits  by  phasing  out  Govern- 
ment-imposed rate  ceilings. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  limited, 
of  course,  on  commercial  banks'  savings 
deposits,  to  5.5  percent.  We  eliminate 
that. 

It  provides  new  lending  powers  to 
thrift  institutions  in  order  to  enhance 
their  competitive  viability,  which  means 
that  savings  and  loans  can  do  many 
things  banks  can  do,  with  trust  powers, 
consumer  loan  powers,  and  so  on.  It 


removes  various  State  usury  restrictions. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  that  is  the  Presiding 
Officer  at  the  present  time.  He  knows 
how  devastating  those  usiury  restrictions 
were  to  the  thrift  institutions.  They  im- 
pede the  free  fiow  of  credit  and  prevent 
the  payment  of  a  market  rate  of  return 
to  savers  and  it  streamlines  and  simipll- 
fies  the  truth-in-lending  law. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  conference  committee  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  their  hard  work 
and  perseverance  in  shaping  a  truly  his- 
toric piece  of  legislatiwi.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  had 
strong  feelings  about  some  parts  of  the 
bill. 

There  were  times  when  our  disagree- 
ments were  sharp  and  heated.  But  in 
the  end,  we  resolved  our  differences  and 
produced  a  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
promise of  conflicting  viewpoints.  The 
bill  that  finally  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference committee  will  help  to  guide 
the  evolution  of  our  banking  and  mone- 
tary system  for  the  remainder  of  the 
20th  century. 

This  legislation  is  the  culminaticm  of 
many  years  of  work  in  both  bodies 
to  modernize  our  financial  system.  We 
started  with  the  report  of  the  Hunt 
Commission  in  1972.  The  House  CMn- 
pleted  its  PINE  study  in  1975  whUe  at 
the  same  time  the  Senate  passed  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act.  Subsequent 
efforts  at  financial  reform  faltered  until 
the  conferees  agreed  on  H.R.  4986. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  one  of  our  for- 
mer colleagues  who  worked  long  and 
hard  on  banking  reform  cannot  be  here 
today  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  earUer 
labor.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Senator  Tom 
Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire,  who  guided 
the  first  bank  reform  bill  through  the 
Senate  in  1975.  Senator  Mclntyre  has 
been  a  tireless  campaigner  for  a  more 
competitive  banking  system  and  espe- 
cially for  nationwide  NOW  accounts 
which  were  first  introduced  in  his  native 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Our  success 
today  in  bringing  H.R.  4986  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  Tom  Mclntyre  In 
keeping  aUve  the  cause  of  bank  reform. 
I  caimot  let  this  moment  pass  with- 
out also  paying  tribute  to  another  of 
our  former  colleagues  whose  work  on 
behalf  of  banking  reform  has  been  no 
less  dedicated — Senator  Ed  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts.  Throughout  his  career. 
Senator  Brooke  worked  to  make  our 
banking  system  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  average  consumer.  Like  Senator 
Mclntyre,  Senator  Brooke  was  an  ar- 
ticulate champion  of  nationwide  NOW 
accotmts.  It  is  sad  that  Senator  Brooke 
cannot  be  here  today  to  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  his  work  over  the  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  leadership  given  by  the  minor- 
ity on  this  legislation,  especially  by 
Senator  Garn  and  Senator  Tower,  both 
of  whom,  as  we  all  know,  are  outstand- 
ing Senators,  brilliant  and  able  Senators. 
Senators  with  the  stnmgest  kinds  of 
conviction.  They  often  prevail  in  that 
kind  of  conviction.  But  they  also,  and 
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I  thought  £  enator  Garn  particularly, 
who  is  the  n  nking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  showed  remarkable 
statesmanshl  >  and  ability  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  compromise  in  work- 
ing up  this  b  II.  Like  most  of  us,  I  know 
they  have  sti  ing  misgivings  about  some 
features  of  ttiis  bill.  Nonetheless,  they 
used  their  o  isgivings  not  to  delay  or 
obstruct,  but  rather  to  reshape  and  re- 
mold so  that  in  the  end  we  have  a  bill 
that  is  more  I:  alanced  and  workable  than 
the  (Hie  with  srhich  we  started.  As  is  the 
case  with  al  I  historic  legislation,  the 
work  on  H.C .  4986  has  been  truly  bi- 
partisan. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  major 
and  interreluted  themes  embodied  in 
H.R.  4986.  Th  ise  are  competition,  equal- 
ity and  saver  ( iquity. 

On  the  con  [petition  theme,  H.R.  4986 
marks  an  his»ric  turn  in  the  direction 
of  most  banki  Qg  legislation  over  the  last 
50  years.  It  r  dies  more  on  the  forces  of 
the  marketpli  ice  and  less  on  the  forces 
of  regiilation  Jn  shaping  the  structure  of 
our  financial  isystem. 

On  equaht:  ,  the  legislation  removes 
many  compe  titive  inequities  between 
different  types  of  financial  institutions. 
It  seeks  to  cr4ate  a  level  playing  field  so 
that  all  instit  itions  may  compete  on  the 
same  terms. 

On  saver  e<  uity,  the  legislation  again 
marks  an  his  »ric  departxu-e  from  past 
efforts  to  low(  r  the  cost  of  credit  at  the 
expense  of  the  saver — and  this  is  mighty 
important  the  se  days,  because,  of  course, 
one  of  the  prii  icipal  reasons  for  our  seri- 
ous inflation  s  that  we  discourage  sav- 
ings in  this  country,  not  encourage 
them.  Our  sailings  are  the  lowest  they 
have  been  sin  ;e  we  started  keeping  sta- 
tistics, the  louest  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  People  who  do  not  save  money 
contribute  to  the  buildup  of  prices  and 
do  not  make  savings  available  for  in- 
vestment, whi;h  builds  up  prices  rather 
than  hold  thtm  down  for  the  kind  of 
eflBciency  that  can  only  come  with  sav- 
ings and  investment  for  improvement. 

Raising  the  return  to  savers  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  equity,  it  is  an  economic 
necessity.  At  a  time  when  we  have  ramp- 
ant inflation,  we  can  ill  afford  to  penal- 
ize saving  by  artificially  restricting  the 
rates  that  ca  a  be  paid  on  saving  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  Presidei  it,  I  would  now  like  to  de- 
scribe the  provisions  of  HJl.  4986  in 
greater  detail. 

THE     MONCTi  ■T    CONTSOI.    ACT    OF     1980 

Mr.  Preside!  it,  title  I  of  this  legislation 
is  to  be  knowr  as  The  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980.  U  makes  basic  changes  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  These 
changes  have  become  necessary  because 
of  the  increase  in  importance  of  mon- 
etary policy  in  recent  years  and  the  need 
to  provide  equity  among  depository  In- 
stitutions. Th«  evolution  of  the  banking 
system  and  financial  markets  has  indeed 
been  dramatic  during  the  past  40  years. 
Thus  fimdami  ntal  reforms  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  are  needed  if  it  is 
to  be  a  strong  central  bank. 

The  priman  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  today  is  the  conduct  of 
monetary  poli(  y,  a  function  that  was  not 
even  envision*  d  in  1913  when  the  Con- 


gress passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  In 
fact,  the  most  important  monetary  pol- 
icy body  with  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  was 
not  created  until  1933. 

In  1935  the  Congress  broadened  the 
monetary  policy  role  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  recognizing  that  the  central 
bank  should  have  the  authority  to  set 
reserve  requirements  for  all  banks  pro- 
vided that  all  insured  banks  would  have 
to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  by  1941. 

Unfortimately,  the  law  was  modified 
in  1939  so  that  membership  remained 
volimtary  and  not  a  prerequisite  to  de- 
posit insurance.  The  key  to  the  monetary 
pohcy  issue  was  not,  and  is  not  now, 
membership — but  rather  the  abihty  of 
the  central  bank  to  set  reserve  require- 
ments for  all  banks.  Thus,  reserve  re- 
quirements until  now  continue  to  apply 
to  member  banks  wily.  That  is  still  the 
situation  today.  This  legislation,  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980,  would 
recognize  that  for  monetary  policy  rea- 
sons, and  for  equity  reasons  as  well,  re- 
serve requirements  should  apply  to  simi- 
lar deposits  at  all  depository  institutions. 

The  innovativeness  of  the  financial 
system  has  developed  an  expanded  pay- 
ments system  that  goes  far  beyond  that 
of  1913,  1935,  or  even  1970.  Our  basic 
money  supply  used  to  be  composed  of 
only  currency  and  coin  plus  demand  de- 
posits— that  is,  checking  accoimts — at 
commercial  banks. 

In  recent  years  our  means  of  payments 
have  multiplied  to  include  negotiable  or- 
der of  withdrawal  accounts,  credit  union 
share  drafts,  telephone  transfer  and  bill- 
payer  accounts,  remote  service  imits,  au- 
tomatic transfer  savings  accounts,  and 
others. 

Just  this  past  January  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Einnounced  new  official  definitions 
for  the  money  supply  to  take  these  fi- 
nancial innovations  into  account. 
Growth  of  these  new  monetary  aggre- 
gates form  the  basis  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's monetary  policy  debate. 

The  Fed's  plans  and  objectives  an- 
noimced  to  the  Congress  as  requirements 
by  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  are  given  in  terms  of  growth 
of  these  monetary  aggregates. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  be  in 
a  position  to  use  its  policy  tools  to  affect 
the  growth  in  the  money  supply  com- 
ponents, whether  they  are  deposits  at 
banks,  at  savings  and  loans,  at  mutual 
savings  banks,  or  credit  unions.  Reserve 
requirements  would  be  extended  by  H.R. 
4986  to  transaction  accounts  at  all  of  the 
institutions  in  a  fair  maimer  that  I  shall 
describe  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  sum- 
marize the  main  featiu-es  of  the  Mone- 
tary Control  Act  of  1980.  Following  this 
brief  nm-down  I  shall  deal  with  each 
in  expanded  form.  The  main  features  of 
the  legislation  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  legislation  will  insure  on  a 
permanent  basis  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  the  ability  to  control  money 
and  credit  by  giving  the  Board  the 
authority  to  set  reserve  requirements  on 
a  universal  basis  for  all  depository  insti- 
tutions. Membership  is  not  made  man- 
datory, but  reserve  requirements  have 


been  extended  to  nomnember  institu- 
tions. This  will  lead  to  better  monetary 
control  and  greater  competitive  equity 
among  financial  institutions. 

Second,  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  no  longer  need  worry  about  the 
problem  of  declining  membership,  it  will 
be  free  to  make  policy  decisions  without 
having  to  consider  the  implications  of 
such  decisions  on  membership.  This  is 
of  critical  importance  during  this  pres- 
ent period  of  extraordinary  economic 
circumstances. 

Third,  the  reserve  requirement  struc- 
ture will  be  altered  to  provide  for  a 
lower,  more  uniform  and  more  equitable 
system  of  reserves,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  Federal  Reserve  with 
a  large  enough  reserve  base  to  provide 
firm  control  over  money  and  credit.  The 
new  reserve  requirement  system  will  be 
phased-in  over  several  years  to  allow  a 
smooth  adjustment  to  the  new  reserve 
requirements  for  member  banks  and 
nonmember  depository  institutions. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  will  enhance 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
system  by  providing  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  discount  window  for  non- 
member  depository  institutions  offering 
transaction  accounts  or  nonpersonal 
time  deposits. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  will  improve  the 
efiBciency  of  the  payments  mechanism 
by  requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
establish  a  system  of  fees  for  its  pay- 
ment services.  These  services  are  now 
provided  to  member  banks  free  of 
charge.  In  the  future,  access  to  services 
will  be  open  to  all  depository  institutions 
willing  to  pay  the  established  fees  on  the 
same  basis  as  members.  The  fee  schedule 
and  open  access  will  increase  efiQciency 
in  the  clearing  of  payments. 

Sixth,  the  legislation  will  permit  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  collect  data  on  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  depository  insti- 
tutions as  may  be  needed  to  discharge 
its  monetary  policy  responsibility.  It 
is  very  important  for  the  Fed  to  be  able 
to  accurately  measure  the  money  supply 
on  a  timely  basis  if  it  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful at  controUing  money  and  credit 
growth. 

Seventh,  many  of  the  changes  set  in 
place  by  this  legislation  will  have  an 
effect  on  Federal  Reserve  earnings.  Since 
most  of  the  Fed's  earnings  each  year  are 
turned  back  to  the  Treasury  it  has  been 
important  throughout  the  legislative 
process  to  recognize  the  effect  of  these 
chsmges  on  Treasury  revenues.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  this  legislation  will 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Treasury 
or  the  budget  or  the  deficit. 

SUMMAKT    or    MAIN    IXATURES 
TBEAST7SY    REVENT7XS 

Mr.  President,  I  thhik  that  it  is  of  crit- 
ical importance  to  recognize  that  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  had  In  its 
developing  stages  the  potential  for  cost- 
ing the  Treasury  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  lost  revenues.  The  Treasury 
said  it  would  not  approve  of  any  legisla- 
tion to  solve  the  membership  issue  cost- 
ing more  than  $200  miUion  per  year. 
I  personally  sought  a  solution  costing 
far  less  than  that.  The  original  legisla- 
tion as  opposed  to  H.R.  4986  would  have 
cost  far  more.  The  conferees  recognizing 
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the  inflation  problems  and  the  adverse 
effect  that  a  decrease  in  Treasury  rev- 
enue could  have  on  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget,  came  up  with  a  solution  that 
protects  Treasury  revenue,  and  may  ac- 
tually result  in  a  slight  increase  in  rev- 
enue during  the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
affect  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  ultimately  the  Treasury  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Each  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  pays  the  net  earnings 
from  its  operations  to  the  D.S.  Treasury. 
This  is  generally  a  substantial  sum,  it 
totaled  over  $7  billion  in  calendar  year 
1978.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  fimc- 
tions  as  the  Nation's  chief  money  man- 
ager and  because  of  these  duties  acquires 
and  holds  large  amounts  of  financial 
assets,  mostly  U.S.  Government  securi- 
ties. The  return  on  this  portfolio  ac- 
counts for  almost  all  the  System's  in- 
come. A  significant  portion  of  the  Sys- 
tem's investable  funds  comes  from  re- 
serve deposits  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  The  Monetary  Control  Act 
contains  provisions  that  would  change 
reserve  levels  and  thus  affect  net  earn- 
ings of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Currently,  demand  deposits  and  time 
and  savings  deposits  at  commercial 
banks  that  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  subject  to  the  Sys- 
tems reserve  requirements.  Reserve  re- 
quirement ranges  are  established  by  law 
for  various  classes  of  banks  and  types  of 
deposits.  Ranges  are  specified  for  demand 
deposits  at  reserve  city  banks,  demand 
deposits  at  nonreserve  city  banks  and 
nondemand  deposits.  While  Congress 
established  the  ranges,  actual  reserve 
requirements  are  set  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. The  Board  also  has  the  authority  to 
determine  what  constitutes  a  reserve  city 
bank. 

The  Monetary  Control  Act  would 
change  existing  reserve  requiremwits  in 
a  number  of  ways.  These  new  require- 
ments woiild  not  only  apply  to  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but  to 
all  depository  institutions  with  reserv- 
able  Uabilities  as  defined  by  the  bill.  Two 
categories  of  deposits  would  be  estab- 
lished against  which  reserves  would  be 
maintained.  The  first  would  be  demand 
deposits  and  other  transaction  balances; 
the  second  would  be  nonpersonal  time  de- 
posits. The  reserve  requirements  for 
transaction  accounts  would  be  set  at  3 
percent  for  each  bank's  first  $25  million 
of  deposits  and  12  percent  for  deposits 
above  this  amount.  Each  bank's  nonper- 
sonal time  deposits  would  initially  have 
reserves  of  3  percent. 

The  act  also  contains  provisions  that 
would  require  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  charge  the  banking  system  for 
services  now  provided  free,  including  an 
interest  charge  on  float.  These  charges 
would  begin  to  be  effective  18  months 
after  the  bill's  enactment. 

Two  types  of  cost  estimates  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Monetary  Control  Act 
of  1980.  TTie  first  set  of  estimates  covers 
fiscal  years  1981  to  1985  and  take  into 
account  first,  deposit  growth;  second,  the 
phase-in  requirements  of  the  legislation: 
third,  an  estimate  of  what  the  reserves 
at   the  Federal   Reserve   banks   would 


have  been  had  membership  attrition  and 
the  old  reserve  requirements  continued; 
fourth,  revenue  to  be  received  from 
charging  for  Federal  Reserve  services 
and  Federal  Reserve  float;  and  fifth,  an 
offset  for  tax  revenues  to  be  gained  on 
increased  bank  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  these  calcula- 
tions be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment along  with  a  detailed  memorandum 
describing  the  methodology  and  assump- 
tions used  in  preparing  the  estimates. 

I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  according 
to  these  estimates  the  enactment  of  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  would  re- 
sult in  no  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury 
through  fiscal  year  1985.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  small  net  revenue  gains. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
these  are  estimates.  They  are  technically 
the  best  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
staff  can  produce,  yet  nevertheless,  they 
are  only  estimates.  In  order  to  provide  a 
check  on  them  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  staff  has  also  made  one-time  esti- 
mates based  on  year-end  1979  data. 
These  estimates  assume  that  the  new 
reserve  structure  would  be  put  in  place 
immediately,  that  Federal  Reserve  serv- 
ices and  float  would  produce  $657  million 
in  revenue,  and  that  deposits  and  vault 
cash  are  as  of  Etecember  31,  1979.  Thus 
they  represent  a  long-run  or  steady- 
stage  approximation. 

This  set  of  calculations  indicates  that 
after  taxes  there  may  be  some  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasiuy.  In  particular, 
the  so-called  steady-state  loss  is  cal- 
culated to  be  $179  million  after-tax.  This 
cost  is  lower  than  the  $200  million  loss 
(on  the  same  basis)  that  the  Treasury 
has  testifled  would  be  acceptable.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  this 
cost,  and  the  $179  million  estimate  is 
lower  than  most  other  formulation  of 
this  legislation  considered  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  that  even  if  it  should 
tiuTi  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve's  cost 
estimates  through  1985  are  wrong,  that 
if  a  revenue  loss  due  to  this  legislation 
results  the  Federal  Reserve  has  assured 
the  committee  and  the  Treasury  that  it 
is  prepared  during  the  transition  years, 
that  is  the  8  years  during  wh'ch  non- 
member  reserves  would  be  phased  in, 
to  transfer  to  the  Treasury  part  of  its  $1 
billion  surplus  to  cover  any  revenue  loss. 
This  safety  net  may  not  be  needed, 
but  the  Treasury  and  the  budget  would 
be  protected  by  this  transfer  of  funds 
should  a  revenue  loss  occur.  It  is,  there- 
fore, I  think  justifiable  to  say  that  the 
Treasury's  revenues  have  been  well- 
protected  by  this  legislation.  Future  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Banking  Committee 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  its  budget  will 
include  reports  on  the  costs  Involved  in 
implementing  this  legislation. 

BESERVE   REQUISEMENTS 

The  Federal  Reserve's  current  reserve 
requirement  structure  applies  only  to 
member  banks  and  is  very  complex. 
There  are  12  different  reserve  require- 
ments with  different  tvpes  of  graduation 
for  size  and  for  maturity  of  time  de- 
posits. This  structure  applies  a  reserves 


ratio  to  demand  deposits  as  high  as  16^ 
percent,  and  it  applies  reserve  ratios  to 
savings  deposits,  and  to  all  time  deposits. 

There  is  a  general  recognition  that 
this  situation  is  too  complex  and  that 
some  of  the  reserve  ratios  are  higher 
than  they  need  to  be  for  monetary  con- 
trol purposes.  These  high  reserve  re- 
quirements impose  a  significant  cost  bur- 
den on  member  banks  and  create  cam- 
petitive  inequities  between  member 
banks  and  nonmember  banks,  and  be- 
tween members  and  nonbank  depository 
institutions.  Therefore,  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980  has  been  structured 
so  as  to  simplify  the  reserve  structure,  to 
make  the  reserve  structure  more  uni- 
form, and  to  have  it  apply  to  all  deposi- 
tory institutions — ^member  banks,  non- 
member  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, mutual  savings  banks,  and 
credit  unions. 

Mr.  President,  at  tiiis  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  table  siun- 
marizing  the  old  reserve  requirement 
structure  and  that  of  the  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  I  may  explain  more  closely  the 
new  requirements. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  reserve  require- 
ments will  apply  to  all  depository  insti- 
tutions regardless  of  membership  status. 
Depository  institutions  are  defined  in  the 
legislation  as  are  the  two  major  cate- 
gories of  deposits  that  will  be  subject  to 
the  new  requirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RESERVE  REQUIREMENT  STRUCTURE 


Current  law 

(member  banks 

only) 


Monetary  Control 

Act  of  1980 

(all  depository 

institutions) 


Type  of  deposit 
in  account 

RMte 

Actual 

Range 

Actual 

Transactions 

Savings 

Consumer  time 

..      7-22 

..      3-10 

3-10 

>  7-l6« 

ii-e 
>l-« 

S-U 

0 

0 

0-d 

12 
0 
0 

Nonpersonal  time 

3-10 

3 

<  Graduated  with  hither  requirements  for  successively 
deposit  intervals. 
>  Depends  on  original  maturity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  categories  of 
deposits  are: 

First,  transactions  accounts  which  are 
a  deposit  or  account  on  which  the  de- 
positor or  account  holder  is  permitted  to 
make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  or 
transferable  instrument,  payment  orders 
of  withdrawal,  telephone  transfers  or 
similar  items  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  or  transfers  to  third  persons  or 
others.  The  legislation  recognizes  that 
financial  innovation  may  result  in  the 
development  of  new  tvpes  of  transactions 
and  gives  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  au- 
thority to  determine  in  the  future 
whether  an  account  or  deposit  is  a  trans- 
action account. 

Second,  nonpersonal  time  deposits 
which  are  either  a  transferable  time  de- 
posit or  accoimt  or  a  time  deposit  or 
account  representat^ng  funds  deposited 
to  the  credit  of,  or  in  which  beneficial 
interest  is  held  by  a  depositor  who  is  not 
a  natural  person.  This  category  of  de- 
posit is  meant  to  be  broad  enough  to 
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to  emphasize  that  the  new 
structure    in    the 
Control  Act  of  1980  does  not 
requirements  to  savings  de- 
;onsumer  type  time  deposits. 
,ime  monetary  experts  have 
on  such  deposits  were 
monetary  policy  purposes, 
believe,  a  recommendation 
Committee  on  Money  and 
early  1960's,  by  the  Hunt 
in  1973.  and  the  FINE  study 
places  commercial  banks 
nonbank  thrift  institu- 


:  li  ce  1 
rcQ  Liirement 


re  serves 

lor: 

1 
th; 
tie 


This 


vith 


accoui  its 

Tie 
recogni  ses 


requirements  against  transac- 

would    be    significantly 

Monetary  Control  Act  of 

that  institutions  need  not 

to  the  same  extent  as  large 

The  act  establishes  a  3-per- 

on  transaction  accounts  be- 

This  should  permit  the 

dep^tsitory  institution  to  satisfy 

requirement    with    vault 

also  indexes  the  $25  mil- 

the  growth  of  total  transac- 

at  all  depository  institu- 

Above  $25   miUion  the 

requirement  would  be  12 

in  recognition  of  the  need 

the  Federal  Reserve  is  au- 

vary  this  reserve  ratio  be- 

14  percent.  The  transaction 

ratio  will  be  uniform  for 

accounts  at  all  depository  in- 


reser  e 
a:t 
it< 


rest  rve 


t  lat 


The  Mone|tary 
reciognizes 
the  Federal 
reserve  reqi4rement 
granted  by 
act.  Two 
have  been 


First, 
members  of 
nary  ctrcumptances 
the  Board 
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raditional  types  of  deposits 

uiaged  liability  that  banks 

on  during  periods  of  credit 


encompass 
and  also  i 
tend  to  relj 
restraint. 

I  would 
reserve 
Monetary 
apply  resen^ 
posits  or  to 
For  a  long 
said  that 
not  needed 
This  was, 
made  by 
Credit  in 
Commission 
in  1976. 
on  a  par 
tions. 

Reserve 
tion 

reduced. 
1980 

hold  reserve^ 
institutions 
cent  reserve 
low  $25  million 
smaller 
their 

cash.  The 
Uon  figure 
tion  accoimts 
tions  annu4lly 
initial 
percent,  an< 
for  flexibilit  r 
thorized  to 
tween  8  and 
account 
all  such 
sUtutions. 

Reserves  Against  nonpersonal  time  de- 
posits wUl  ]  oitially  be  set  at  3  percent 
for  all  dCF  ository  institutions  issuing 
such  deposits.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  may  '  ary  the  requirMnent  against 
nonpersona]  time  between  0  and  9  per- 
cent. It  is  c<  ntemplated  that  during  pe- 
riods of  monetary  and  credit  restraint 
the  ratio  m  ly  need  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  range,  ind  that  during  periods  of 
ease  the  req  oirement  may  be  reduced  to 
zero.  The  F<  deral  Reserve  is  given  fiexi- 
Inlity  to  set  the  reserve  ratio  according 
to  maturity  I  would  just  note  that  the 
Federal  Ressrve  in  its  recent  action  of 
October  6  snd  under  the  authority  of 
Credit  Conti  ol  Act  authorized  on  March 
14,  imposed  a  special  marginal  reserve 
requirranent  on  "managed  liabilities"  of 
banks — both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers.  Both  o  f  these  actions  covered  time 
deposits  in  denominations  of  $100,000 
or  more  wll  h  original  maturity  of  less 
than  1  year.  The  l-year  or  less  maturity 
distinction  ;ould  also  be  used  by  the 
Federal  R©«rve  under  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  af  1980. 
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ments,  with  respect  to  any  liability  of 
depository  institutions,  outside  the  limi- 
tation as  to  ratios  and  as  to  types  of 
liabilities  for  a  period  of  up  to  180  days. 
An  exercise  of  this  authority  would  have 
to  be  explained  in  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  authority  is  exactly  the  type 
of  authority  that  the  Board  would  be  ex- 
pected to  need  and  use  during  periods  of 
high  infiaticHi  such  as  the  one  we  are 
faced  with  today. 

Second,  the  Board  may,  upon  a  find- 
ing of  five  members,  impose  a  supple- 
mental reserve  requirement  oti  every  de- 
pository institution ;  of  not  more  than  4 
percent  of  its  total  transaction  accoimts. 
The  use  of  this  supplemental  reserve  au- 
thority is  envisioned  to  be  limited  to  cir- 
ciunstances  where  the  basic  reserve  pro- 
visions would  not  provide  a  large  enough 
reserve  base  for  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy. 

Chairman  Volcker  requested  this 
special  standby  authority  as  an  insur- 
ance policy  or  safety  net  would  be  used, 
in  his  words — 

*  •  •  only  In  the  event  experience  demon- 
strates the  need  for  a  larger  reserve  base 
than  would  be  produced  by  other  provisions 
of  the  bUI. 

He  also  stated  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  that: 

The  percentage  of  deposits  to  be  held  as 
supplementary  deposits  probably  would 
change  infrequently,  If  at  all,  over  time.  If 
the  authority  were  used  at  all. 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  be  author- 
ized by  this  act  to  pay  interest  on  the 
supplemental  reserves  at  a  rate  no  more 
than  the  rate  earned  on  the  Fed's  securi- 
ties portfolio.  I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
interest  payment  on  required  reserves 
held  at  the  Fed,  and  continue  to  oppose 
interest  payment  on  the  basic  reserve  re- 
quirements or  even  those  reserves  that 
might  be  required  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Interest  should  not  in  my 
view  be  paid  on  reserves  until  regulation 
Q  is  abolished  and  the  prohibition 
against  interest  payment  on  demand  de- 
posits is  repealed. 

To  assure  the  Congress  that  the  sup- 
plemental reserve  authority  will  not  be 
used  lightly  strict  limitations  have  been 
placed  on  its  use.  The  supplemental  re- 
serve requirement  may  be  imposed  only 
if: 

First,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  require- 
ment is  to  increase  the  amount  of  re- 
serves maintained  to  levels  essential  for 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy.  The 
Board  would  have  to  file  a  reoort  stating 
the  basis  for  the  determination  that  the 
additional  reserves  were  needed  for  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy,  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

Second,  the  supplemental  reserve  re- 
quirement could  not  be  used  to  reduce  the 
cost  burden  resulting  from  the  basic  re- 
serve requirements.  Thus,  the  supple- 
mental reserve  requirement  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  substitute  for  the  basic  re- 
serves, but  rather  as  a  complement  to 
those  reserves.  The  Board  could  not  use 
the  supplemental  as  a  vehicle  to  pay 
Interest  on  reserves :  they  must  make  the 
case  for  the  supplemental  and  establish 
the  need  for  the  additional  reserves  for 
monetary  control  purposes. 


Third,  the  supplemental  is  not  to  be 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  balances  held  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  needed  for  clearing 
purposes.  Other  sections  of  the  Mone- 
tary Control  Act  of  1980  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  permit  the  Board  to  re- 
quire of  any  depository  institutions  us- 
ing its  clearing  services  a  balance  suffi- 
cient for  clearing  purposes.  The  supple- 
mental reserve  authority  may  not  be 
used  to  increase  the  balances  held  at  the 
reserve  banks  for  clearing  purposes. 

Fourth,  the  amoimt  of  basic  reserves 
required  on  the  date  the  supplemental 
reserve  is  imposed  may  not  be  less  than 
the  amount  required  if  the  initial  re- 
serve ratios  (12  percent  against  transac- 
tions above  $25  million  and  3  percent  for 
nonpersonal  time  deposits)  were  in  ef- 
fect. Thus,  the  reserve  base  envisioned 
by  the  bill,  which  is  estimated  to  be  $15.8 
billion  as  of  September  1979  and  would 
increase  over  time  as  deposits  grow, 
would  have  to  be  in  place  before  the  sup- 
plemental can  l>e  imposed. 

The  Board  would  have  the  fiexibility 
to  set  the  reserve  ratios  above  or  below 
either  initial  reserve  ratio  as  long  as  the 
combination  of  reserve  ratios  that  are 
in  effect  provides  a  reserve  base  at  least 
as  large  as  the  initial  ratios.  The  supple- 
mental would  terminate,  once  it  is  im- 
posed, if  for  a  period  of  90  days  the  basic 
required  reserves  fall  below  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  if  the  initial  ratio 
were  in  effect. 

The  act  also  extends  reserve  require- 
ments to  foreign  branches,  subsidiaries, 
and  international  banking  facilities  of 
nonmember  depository  iiistitutions,  but 
only  to  the  same  extent  such  reserves 
are  required  of  member  banks. 

TRANSmON   ADJUSTMENTS 

The  reserve  requirement  system  that 
I  have  just  described  makes  significant 
changes  from  the  system  now  in  place. 
It  would  be  difficult  and  unfair  to  have 
it  effective  immediately.  The  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980  has  a  delay  imtil  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment  before  the  new  re- 
quirements become  effective.  In  addi- 
tion, the  changes  in  reserve  require- 
ments are  to  be  phased  in  over  several 
years  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment 
process. 

For  nonmember  depository  institu- 
tions the  new  reserve  requirements 
would  be  phased-in  over  an  8-year 
period,  one-eighth  each  year.  There  is 
one  exception  to  this — that  is,  any  cate- 
gory of  deposits  or  accounts  first  au- 
thorized by  Federal  law  after  April  1, 
1980  would  not  have  the  reserve  require- 
ment phased-in.  Thus,  NOW  accounts, 
except  in  the  eight  States  when  they  are 
now  authorized,  would  be  subject  to  full 
reserve  requirements  as  of  January  1, 
1981. 

If  a  nonmember  institution  decides 
that  it  wants  to  join  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  or  if  a  nonmember  State  bank 
becomes  a  national  bank,  such  institu- 
tion would  be  treated  as  any  other  mem- 
ber bank  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
statutory  reserve  requirements  immedi- 
ately. 

For  member  banks  the  new  reserve  re- 
quirements would  be  phased-in  over  4 
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years.  This  phase-in  would  also  apply 
to  any  bank  which  was  a  member  bank 
on  July  1,  1979  and  which  subsequently 
withdraws  from  membership,  for  such  a 
bank  would  under  the  Act  be  treated  for 
reserve  requirement  purposes  as  if  it  were 
a  member  bank. 

The  act  gives  special  consideration 
to  nonmember  depository  institutions 
organized  under  State  law,  with  the 
principal  office  located  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States. 
Those  few  institutions  that  qualify  for 
this  special  consideration  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  reserve  requirement  for 
6  years  and  after  that  would  have  the 
same  8-year  phase-in  as  other  non- 
members. 

The  reserve  requirements  may  be  sat- 
isfied through  the  maintenance  of  bal- 
ances held  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
through  vault  cash  as  permitted  by  the 
Board,  or  for  nonmembers  through  the 
maintenance  of  reserve  balances  in  a 
depository  institution  which  maintains 
required  reserve  balances  at  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank  in  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  in  a  national  credit  union  ad- 
ministration central  liquidity  facility, 
provided  such  reserves  of  a  nonmember 
institution  are  passed  through  to  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank.  The  act  also  permits 
balances  maintained  for  reserve  re- 
quirement purposes  to  satisfy  liquidity 
requirements  that  may  be  imposed  imder 
other  provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law. 

ACCESS  TO  THE  DISCOT7NT  WINDOW 

Under  existing  law  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  discount  window  is  limit- 
ed under  most  circumstances  to  mem- 
bers only.  Since  the  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980  would  extend  reserve  re- 
quirements to  all  depository  institutions 
on  the  same  basis,  there  is  no  reason  not 
to  open  the  discount  window  to  nonmem- 
ber institutions  ou  tlie  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  members.  Access  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  discount  window  will 
serve  to  enhance  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  entire  banking  system.  This 
is  especially  important  today  with  the 
highly  inflationary  conditions  in  the 
economy.  Access  will  be  granted  to  non- 
member  banks,  many  of  which  are  small 
institutions  in  rural  areas  where  the 
credit  needs  of  farmers  are  crucial. 
Thrift  institutions  will  also  have  access 
to  the  discount  window  on  the  same  ba- 
sis as  members.  This  may  be  important 
in  the  coming  months. 

The  act  requires  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  take  into  consideration  the  special 
needs  of  savings  and  other  d^iosibory 
institutions  for  access  consistent  with 
their  long-term  asset  portfolios  and  the 
sensitivity  of  such  institutions  to  trends 
in  the  national  money  markets.  This 
may  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  con- 
sider new  types  of  lending  through  the 
discount  window  on  a  somewhat  longer 
term  basis  than  the  regular  liquidity 
adjustment  basis  which  is  for  very  short 
time  periods.  However,  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  does  not  envision  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discount  virindow  as  a  per- 
manent source  of  borrowing.  The  act 
leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  access  to  the 


discount  window.  Access  to  the  discount 
window  will  become  effective  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment. 

ACCESS  TO  FEOEBAL  RESEBVE  SERVICES 

The  Monetary  Control  Act  requires 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  publish  for  pub- 
lic comment  a  set  of  pricing  principles 
and  a  proposed  schedule  of  fees  based  on 
those  principles  for  Federal  Reserve 
bank  services  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Those  pricing  prin- 
ciples must  provide  for  access  to  those 
services  that  are  priced  to  all  nonmem- 
ber depository  institutions.  The  Federal 
Reserve  is  also  required  to  begin  to  price 
its  services  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Initially  access  for  nonmembers  will  be 
to  those  services  that  are  covered  by 
fees,  those  fees  are  to  be  the  same  for 
members  and  nonmembers,  except  that 
nonmembers  may  be  subject  to  other 
terms,  including  a  requirement  of  bal- 
ances sufficient  for  clearing  purposes, 
that  tiie  Fed  may  determine  are  appli- 
cable to  members.  The  intent  is  to  pro- 
vide access  to  services  that  are  priced,  as 
they  begin  to  be  priced. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
provide  access  to  Fed  services  immedi- 
ately or  without  charge.  To  do  so  would 
put  members  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage since  they  are  now  holding  reserves 
that  are  interest  free,  and  those  reserves 
will  be  gradually  reduced  over  4  years. 
Nonmember  reserves  will  be  phased  in 
over  8  years,  so  the  combination  of  that 
long  phase-in  period  and  the  fee  sched- 
ule will  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. After  the  8-year  period  there  will 
he  no  differences  in  reserves,  nor  should 
there  be  differences  in  access  to  Fed 
services,  but  imtil  then  it  is  likely  that 
there  will  be  differences.  The  final  judg- 
ment on  just  what  those  differences  will 
be  is  left  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

EFFICIENCT  OF  THE  PATMENTS  MECHANISM 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  provides 
a  large  amount  and  variety  of  payment 
services  to  its  member  banks.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  non-interest-bearing  reserves 
held  by  member  banks,  these  services 
have  historically  been  provided  free  of 
charge.  Also,  access  to  services  has  been 
limited  to  member  banks  only. 

One  of  the  original  purposes  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  1913  was  the  need  to  have  an 
efficient,  nationwide  payments  system — 
one  which  would  provide  a  basic  level  of 
services  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
Fed  has  been  able  to  establish  a  uniform 
clearing  system  nationwide.  At  the  same 
time,  especially  in  recent  years,  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  established  both  c(xnple- 
mentary  and  substitute  systems  to  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

However,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
private  sector  to  fully  compete  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  when  the  Fed  does  not 
charge  for  the  service  it  offers. 

Further,  since  nonmember  institutions 
will  be  required  to  hold  reserves  imder 
the  act  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  provided  access  to  Fed  services.  The 
Monetary  Control  Act  seeks  to  create 
a  more  efficient  payments  mechanism  by 
requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  to  price 


its  services  at  full  cost  and  to  permit 
access  to  all  depository  institutions  on 
the  same  basis. 

It  is  expected  that  open  access  and 
pricing  will  provide  incentives  for  the 
private  sector  to  offer  services  similar  to 
those  being  offered  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, but  the  private  services  would  have 
to  be  more  efficient  and  less  costly  if 
those  private  firms  are  to  be  able  to 
attract  customers  from  the  Fed. 

"The  act  requires  the  Fed  to  publish  a 
fee  schedule  based  on  a  set  of  pricing 
principles  in  the  act  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  and  to  be- 
gin to  implement  pricing  within  18 
mcHiths  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
act  enumerates  the  services  to  be  covered 
by  the  fee  schedules  and  provides  that 
any  new  services  would  also  be  priced. 
The  act  does  not  make  a  determination 
as  to  the  types  of  services  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  offer. 

The  fees  are  to  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  ac- 
tually incurred  including  overhead  and 
an  allocated  or  imputed  cost  for  taxes 
and  the  rate  of  return  on  capital  that 
would  have  applied  if  such  services  were 
provided  by  private  business  firms,  ex- 
cept where  the  Board  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  to  depart  from  this  prin- 
ciple in  order  to  prevent  a  serious  and 
long  lasting  impairment  of  the  Nation's 
payments  system. 

One  of  the  services  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  provides — Federal  Reserve 
float — arises  from  the  clearing  of  checks 
and  other  paper  items.  The  Fed  is  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  level  of  float  by 
operational  means  and  is  studying  pos- 
sible changes  in  rules  for  clearing  that 
may  be  needed  to  further  reduce  float. 
The  legislation  would  require  that  any 
float  remaining  after  such  reductions  be 
charged  for  at  the  current  rate  of  interest 
applicable  in  the  market  for  Federal 
funds. 

It  is  possible  that  once  pricing  and 
open  access  is  fully  implemented  and  the 
private  sector  is  competing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  that  the  volume  of  Federal 
services  offered  would  decline.  Ttie  act 
requires  that  the  Board  shall  require  re- 
ductions in  the  operating  budget  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  commensurate 
with  any  actual  or  projected  decline  in 
the  volume  of  services  to  be  provided  by 
the  Reserve  banks,  and  that  the  fuU 
amount  of  saving  so  realized  be  paid  into 
the  U.S.  TJ-easiUT. 

COI.LATBAL  FOR  FEDEKAI.  RES^VX  NOTES 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  required  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  maintain  col- 
lateral for  all  Federal  Reserve  notes.  This 
collateral  consists  of  gold  certificates, 
special  drawing  rights  certificates,  eligi- 
ble paper  and  U.S.  Oovemment  and 
agency  securities.  The  last  category  is  by 
far  the  largest.  However,  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  securities  portfolio  of 
U.S.  Government  and  agency  securities 
represent  purchases  made  with  reserves 
deposited  by  member  banks.  Since  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  would  release 
about  $15  billion  in  reserves,  a  compar- 
able amoimt  of  securities  would  necxl  to 
be  sold.  This  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
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to  protect  the  viability  of  thrift  institu- 
tions and  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  home 
mortgage  market. 

Unfortunately,  what  was  enacted  as  a 
temporary  measure  in  1966  has  become 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions landscape.  Regulation  Q  has 
been  extended  11  times  since  1966.  By 
now,  however,  it  has  become  abundantly 
clear  that  rate  ceilings  have  not  been  ef- 
fective in  shielding  housing  during  pe- 
riods of  tight  money.  Instead  they  dis- 
criminate against  the  small  savers,  en- 
couraging the  flow  of  funds  to  unregu- 
lated intermediaries,  discourage  savings 
and  contribute  to  inflation. 

In  1975  legislation  passed  the  Senate 
which  would  have  comprehensively  up- 
dated our  financial  institutions.  This 
legislation — the  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1975 — unfortunately  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  although  in  1975 
the  House  Banking  Committee  published 
its  PINE  study  (financial  institutions 
and  the  Nation's  economy)  which  called 
for  a  5-year  phase  out  of  regulation  Q. 
Again,  in  the  last  Congress,  this  commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  to  reform  our  finan- 
cial institutions  to  the  Senate.  The  pas- 
sage of  time  since  these  actions  has  only 
reinforced  the  demonstrable  need  to  up- 
date our  financial  system. 

The  present  structure  cannot  fulfill  the 
temporary  mandate  given  in  1966  to  reg- 
ulation Q  to  provide  an  even  fiow  of 
funds  into  housing.  Regulation  Q  ad- 
dresses only  fund  fiows  between  com- 
mercial banks  and  thrift  institutions. 
Market  forces  have  made  this  intramural 
war  irrelevEint. 

Such  savings  alternatives  such  as  the 
so-called  money  market  funds,  which  are 
uninsured,  offer  the  small  saver  a  mar- 
ket rate  of  return  on  savings,  have  grown 
enormously,  at  the  expense  of  insured 
financial  institutions. 

Market  innovators  such  as  retailers 
have  indicated  their  intent  to  market 
commercial  paper  in  small  saver  denomi- 
nations. It  is  thus  clear  that  regulation 
Q  and  its  mandate  of  below  market  rates 
to  small  savers  is  driving  money  out  of 
the  financial  system,  out  of  housing,  and 
into  noninsured  intermediaries.  Regula- 
tion Q's  original  purpose,  temporary  as 
it  was,  has  been  overrun  by  events  in 
the  marketplace. 

Regulation  Q  has  not  prevented  the 
housing  market  from  bearing  the  brunt 
of  every  period  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  in  the  economy  since  1966. 
As  market  interest  rates  have  risen  above 
the  regulation  Q  ceilings,  depositors  have 
withdrawn  funds  out  of  the  depository 
institutions  and  placed  them  in  money 
market  instruments  offering  market  in- 
terest rates.  The  most  recent  experience 
is  an  exception  only  because  thrifts  and 
commercial  banks  alike  were  authorized 
by  the  regulatory  authorities  to  offer 
money  market  certificates  paying  a  mar- 
ket rate  of  return  on  deposits  of  $10,000 
or  more. 

The  money  market  certificates  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  an  outfiow  of  funds 
from  insured  financial  institutions  to  un- 
insured intermediaries.  But  the  price  of 
thus  maintaining  regulation  Q  in- 
cludes intolerable  costs.  For  regiilation 


Q  now  sanctions  blatant  discrimination 
against  the  small  saver  to  justify  its 
continued  existence.  It  is  grossly  unfair 
to  restrict  by  law  an  institution  from 
paying  more  than  5  Vi  percent  to  a  small 
saver  while  at  the  same  time  offering  to 
more  affluent  savers  a  market  rate  of 
return  of  over  15  percent,  or  10  percent 
higher.  Small  savers  should  not  be  forced 
by  a  system  of  Government  rate  controls 
to  subsidize  borrowers.  Regulation  Q 
needs  to  be  phased  out  so  that  all  savers 
may  be  treated  equitably. 

Regulation  Q  is  also  out  of  keeping 
with  the  times  because  it  is  infiationary. 
Because  regulation  Q  prevents  savers 
from  earning  a  fair  rate  of  return,  sav- 
ing has  become  an  unrewarding  economic 
experience.  Infiation  eats  away  at  sav- 
ings and  erodes  savings  as  a  store  of 
economic  value.  Unfairly  low  returns  on 
savings  discourage  savings  and  encour- 
age current  consumption. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one that  if  low  rates  of  return  on  savings 
erode  the  value  of  savings  as  a  store  of 
value,  consumers  will  be  encouraged  to 
spend  now,  not  to  save.  This  is  the  wrong 
economic  policy  at  a  time  when  inflation 
is  our  number  one  economic  problem. 
Regulation  Q  fuels  inflation  by  encour- 
aging spending. 

It  therefore  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  the  United  States  has  one  of 
the  lowest  savings  rates  of  the  industrial- 
ized world.  Regulation  Q  discourages 
savings  and  thus  discourages  capital 
formation  and  increases  in  productivity. 

In  1978.  the  President  established  an 
"Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  Deposit 
Interest  Rate  Controls  and  Housing 
Credit"  to  examine  the  function  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  system  of  deposit  in- 
terest rate  controls  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  that  system  if  warranted. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  were 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  and 
the  White  House  domestic  policy  staff. 

The  participating  regulatory  agencies 
were:  ITie  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  task  force  concluded  in  its  report 
to  the  President  that: 

First.  Regulation  Q  does  not  prevent 
disintermediation  and  the  consequent 
curtailment  of  funds  for  housing  finance: 

Second.  Regulation  Q  is  unfair  to  small 
savers;  and 

Third.  Regulation  Q  is  responsible  for 
inefficiencies  in  the  marketplace. 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  task  force 
recommendations,  on  May  22.  1979.  the 
President  asked  Congress  to: 

First.  Phase  out  regulation  Q  during  a 
transition  period  during  which  all  de- 
posit interest  rate  ceilings  would  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  in  an  orderly  manner  with 
regulatory  fiexibility  to  delay  increases 
if  econranic  conditions  warranted  or  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  depository  in- 
stitutions was  threatened. 
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Second.  Provide  variable  rate  mortgage 
authority  to  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  improve  earnings  and  the 
ability  to  pay  depositors  market  rates; 
Third.  Permit  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  invest  in  consumer  loans; 
and 

Fourth.  Permit  all  insured  depository 
institutions,  including  savings  and  loan 
associations,  to  offer  interest  bearing 
transaction  (or  checking  accounts)  to 
individuals. 

The  Senate  Banking  Cwnmittee  and 
the  Senate  carefully  considered  the  need 
to  phase  out  regulation  Q  and  the  need 
to  provide  thrift  institutions  with  the 
powers  they  need  to  enhance  their  earn- 
ings and  to  be  competitive  in  a  market 
environment  in  which  all  depositors  are 
paid  a  fair  rate  of  return  so  that  they 
are  not  discouraged  from  saving  their 
money  by  low  rates  of  return  which  do 
not  even  come  close  to  matching  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  shall  discuss  later 
on  in  my  statement  this  legislation  gives 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks  the  powers  they  need 
to  compete  in  a  market  environment. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  care- 
fully considered  the  need  to  phase  out 
regulation  Q  over  a  time  span  long 
enough  to  give  the  thrift  institutions 
the  time  they  need  to  incorporate  the 
new  competitive  powers  into  their  prod- 
uct lines  and  short  enough  to  hold  out 
hope  to  savers  that  the  discriminatory 
aspects  of  regulation  Q  would  be  ended 
soon. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  phaseout 
of  regulation  Q  over  a  maximum  of  a 
6-year  period  and  provided  standards 
for  insuring  that  savers  will  be  paid  a 
market  rate  on  their  savings  as  soon  as 
feasible. 

Title  n  finds  that  regulation  Q  dis- 
courages savings,  creates  inequities  for 
depositors,  impedes  depository  institu- 
tions from  competing  for  funds,  and 
fails  to  provide  an  even  flow  of  funds  for 
home  mortgage  lending.  Title  n  specifi- 
cally sets  forth  a  purpose  that  "all  de- 
positors, and  particularly  those  with 
modest  savings,  are  entitled  to  receive 
a  market  rate  of  return  on  their  savings 
as  soon  as  it  is  economically  feasible  for 
depository  institutions  to  pay  such  a 
rate." 

In  order  to  accomplish  an  orderly 
phaseout  of  regulation  Q  in  6  years  the 
regulation  establishes  a  "Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  Committee"  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC,  tiie  Chair- 
man of  the  FHLBB,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  NCUA.  TTiese  are  voting  members. 
In  addition,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency is  a  nonvoting  member.  Actions 
of  the  Deregulation  Committee  can  only 
be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  voting 
members  and  authority  cannot  be  dele- 
gated. 

All  existing  regulation  Q  authority  is 
transferred  from  the  Federal  Reserve, 
FDIC,  and  FHLBB  to  the  Deregulation 
Committee.  At  the  end  of  6  years  ail  reg- 
ulation Q  authority  expires.  During  the 
6-year  period,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 


FHLBB.  and  the  FDIC  retain  no  inde- 
pendent authority  to  set  regulation  Q 
rates.  Each  of  these  agencies  must  en- 
force the  interest  rate  regulations  issued 
by  the  Deregulation  Committee.  Thus, 
no  single  regulatory  agency  retains  the 
power  to  frustrate  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  which  is  to  allow 
the  free  market  to  set  deposit  rate 
ceilings. 

Title  n  of  the  legislation  gives  the 
Deregulation  Committee  complete  au- 
thority over  regulation  Q.  The  Deregula- 
tirai  Committee  is  directed  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  phaseout  and  ultimate  elim- 
ination of  interest  rate  controls  as  rapid- 
ly as  economically  feasible.  Due  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  depository  institutions  in 
this  regard.  The  Deregulation  Committee 
is  given  the  authority  to  increase  or  de- 
crease or  establish  new  categories  of  ac- 
counts as  it  sees  fit  to  accomplish  its 
statutory  purposes.  But  the  Deregulation 
Committee  may  not  increase  ceilings  on 
accounts  above  market  rates. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Deregulation 
Cmnmittee  in  phasing  out  regulation  Q 
as  soon  as  feasible,  title  n  establishes  tar- 
gets for  increasing  rates  during  the  6- 
year  phaseout  period.  TTie  Deregulation 
Committee  is  required  to  vote,  not  later 
than  18  months  after  date  of  enactment, 
on  whether  to  increase  savings  rates  one- 
fourth  percent  and  to  vote  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  years  after  enactment  on  whether 
to  increase  all  rates — including  on  pass- 
book accounts  and  all  other  accounts — 
by  one-half  percent  in  each  of  those 
years. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  are 
targets  and  that  the  Deregulation  Com- 
mittee may  exceed  the  targets  in  its  dis- 
cretion or  reduce  rates  if  economic  con- 
ditions so  necessitate. 

But  let  us  be  crystal  clear  on  the  man- 
date to  the  Deregulation  Committee.  This 
legislation  has  for  its  purpose  the  orderly 
phaseout  of  regulation  Q  in  6  years,  and 
the  Deregulation  Committee  should  set 
rates  during  the  period  with  that  objec- 
tive in  mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  finish  this  dis- 
cussion on  regulation  Q  without  empha- 
sizing that  under  title  n  the  Deregula- 
tion Committee  is  given  the  power  and 
directed  to  provide  equity  to  the  small 
saver.  That  is  crystal  clear  from  the  his- 
tory of  title  n  in  the  Senate,  where  title 
n  originated,  and  in  the  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference and  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  conference. 

The  Deregulation  Committee  is  re- 
quired to  meet  in  public  session  every 
3  months.  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
priority  for  the  Deregulation  Committee 
in  their  public  sessions  than  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  of  equity  to  the  small 
saver. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
gives  all  insured  financial  institutions 
the  authority  to  offer  interest  bearing 
checking  accoimts.  These  accounts  are 
called  NOW  accounts  (negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal  accounts)  at  banks  and 
thrifts  and  share  drafts  at  insured  credit 
unions. 


Title  m,  the  Consumer  Checking  Ac- 
count Equity  Act  of  1980  contains  these 
very  important  consumer  provisions. 

Federal  law  now  prohibits  payment  of 
interest  on  checking  accounts.  Federal 
law  also  gives  commercial  banks  a 
mcMiopoly  on  the  checking  account  busi- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  seversd  States 
which  have  granted  thrifts  checking  ac- 
count type  powers,  a  consumer  must 
give  his  checking  business  to  a  com- 
mercial bank.  Competition  will  be  en- 
hanced by  giving  all  insured  depository 
institutions  checking  account  powers. 
The  consumer  will  benefit  by  a  wider 
Tiumber  of  institutions  competing  in 
•the  market.  Thrifts  will  benefit  because 
home  mortgage  borrowers  will  now  be 
able  to  do  all  of  their  household  bank- 
ing business  with  them,  including  home 
mortgage  loans  and  checking  accounts 
but  also  c(»isumer  loans  and  trust  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion. These  new  powers  should  serve 
to  make  thrifts  a  competitive  force  in 
the  marketplace. 

NOW  accounts  and  share  drafts  also 
provide  the  consumer  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  interest  on  m<xiey  deposited 
in  checking  accounts.  This  should  pro- 
vide a  competitive  alternative  to  exist- 
ing checking  accounts  for  those  individ- 
uals who  keep  a  large  interest-free  bal- 
ance with  their  bank. 

Title  in  of  the  legislation  also  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  continuance  of 
automatic  transfer  services  (ATS)  from 
savings  to  checking  at  commercial  banks 
and  for  the  operation  of  remote  service 
units  (RSU)  at  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. The  Senate  will  recall  that  last 
year  the  X3S.  court  of  appeals  held  that 
the  regulatory  agencies  had  no  authority 
to  sanction  ATS,  RSU,  and  share  drafts 
for  credit  unions.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides legislative  sanctions  to  ATS,  RSU. 
and  share  draft  services. 

Along  with  these  checking  account 
powers  thrifts  and  credit  unions  are  giv- 
en the  power  to  offer  overdraft  services 
and  credit  cards  to  their  customers.  This 
will  place  thrifts  and  credit  unions  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  commercial 
banks.  At  the  same  time  the  Deregula- 
tion Committee  and  NCUA  are  expected 
to  provide  competitive  equality  on  ATS, 
NOW  accounts  and  shtu^  drafts  by  pro- 
viding interest  rate  parity  on  these 
accounts. 

In  order  to  give  thrift  institutions  the 
time  they  need  to  plan  for  and  to  In- 
corporate a  new  product  line  into  their 
marketing  strategy,  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes nationwide  NOW  accounts  on 
December  31,  1980.  However,  ATS,  RSU 
and  share  draft  authority  is  effective 
upon  enactment. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  and  the  central  Uquidity  fa- 
cility to  provide  collection  and  settlement 
services  to  their  members  with  respect 
to  checks  and  other  items  drawn  on  or 
issued  by  their  members.  They  are  also 
granted  those  incidental  powers  that  are 
necessary  to  provide  such  services.  This 
authority  will  allow  the  home  loan  banks 
and  the  central  liquidity  facility  to  afford 
accounting  services  to  facilitate  the 
offering  of  transaction  accounts  by  tbelr 
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constitute  part  of  the  net  worth  and 
general  reserve  of  the  issuing  thrift  and 
provision  must  be  made  by  the  FHLBB 
for  charging  losses  to  the  mutual  capital 
certificate,  reserves  and  other  net  worth 
accounts.  The  legislation  also  gives  the 
FHLBB  authority  to  set  Federal  insur- 
ance reserve  requirements  within  a  flex- 
ible range  of  3  to  6  percent  and  would 
allow  thrifts  to  satisfy  liquidity  require- 
ments by  holding  shares  in  funds  that 
only  invest  in  permissible  securities  (in 
order  to  provide  cost  savings  to  small 
thrifts). 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  actions  will 
forestall  the  drive  to  convert  community 
mutual  institutions  to  the  private  stock 
ownership  form.  According  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office  legal  opinion,  conver- 
sion from  Federal  mutual  to  Federal 
stock  is  illegal  after  June  30,  1976.  But 
the  FHLBB  has  insisted  on  processing 
conversions  after  June  30,  1976,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  capital  needs 
at  converting  institutions  are  enhanced 
by  conversions.  The  provisions  of  this 
legislation  should  obviate  this  ground 
for  conversions. 

Furthermore,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  agreed  on  a  provision  which 
would  permit  State  stock  associations  to 
convert  to  Federal  charter  only  if  the 
State  stock  institution  existed  in  State 
stock  form  for  at  least  the  4  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Since  this  legislation  wiU  be 
enacted  before  June  30,  1980,  the  4-year 
period  referred  to  will  obviously  be  some- 
time before  June  30,  1976.  Institutions 
taking  State  stock  form  after  June  30, 
1976,  obviously  are  not  authorized  to  con- 
vert to  Federal  stock  form  under  this 
legislation. 

There  is  one  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  must  give  all  of  us  some 
pause — not  because  of  what  it  does  but 
because  of  the  direction  in  which  it 
wishes  to  take  all  of  us.  The  provision 
to  which  I  refer  requires  the  adminis- 
tration to  conduct  a  study  of  the  options 
available  through  Federal  agencies  to 
assist  thrifts  in  time  o:  difficulty  by  sub- 
sidizing portfolios  of  low  yielding  mort- 
gage loans.  We  must  all  keep  an  open 
mind  on  this  situation.  Nevertheless 
what  appears  to  be  sought  here  in  the 
study  is  for  a  foundation  to  be  laid  to 
bail  out  some  thrift  institutions.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  give  the  message  loud 
and  clear:  No  bailouts. 

This  is  a  free  and  competitive  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  guarantee  of  survival 
in  a  free  economy.  Managements  of  in- 
stitutions must  so  manage  their  affairs 
that  they  will  be  able  to  survive  in  good 
times  and  bad.  The  Federal  CJovemment 
cannot  underwrite  the  profitability  of 
all  institutions.  The  risks  are  too  high. 
Can  you  imagine  what  havoc  an  inept 
or  careless  management  could  wreak 
on  the  public  interest  with  that  kind  of 
a  guarantee.  No — no  bailouts.  We  will 
all  have  to  watch  this  one  closely. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  Congress 
should  relieve  unreasonable  restrictions 
on  the  earning  capacity  of  institutions. 
For  example,  credit  unions  are  now  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  law  from  charging 
more  than  12  percent  on  loans.  That  is 
patently    ridiculous    in    this    economy. 


Therefore,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  provision  which  will 
allow  credit  unions  to  raise  their  loan 
rates  up  to  an  annual  rate  of  15  percent 
or  higher  for  periods  of  18  months  in 
order  to  allow  credit  unions  to  earn  a 
fa  r  rate  of  return  and  to  remain  viable 
and  competitive.  Agent  members  of  the 
NCUA  central  liquidity  facility  too  are 
are  authorized  to  charge  their  members 
a  fair  rate  on  CLF  borrowings. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  seek  ways  to  remove  com- 
petitive restrictions,  not  to  provide  a 
handout  to  institutions  which  are  re- 
quired to  operate  in  the  market  on  un- 
realistic terms. 

Title  V  does  this  by  preempting  vari- 
ous usury  laws  while  giving  each  State 
the  opportunity  to  reestablish  its  usury 
limitations  if  it  desires  to  do  so.  State 
usury  limitations  on  first  liens  on  home 
mortgage  loans  and  on  business  and 
agricultural  loans  over  $25,000  have  dis- 
torted the  economies  of  several  States 
and  parts  of  the  national  economy. 
Mortgage  money  has  dried  up  com- 
pletely in  some  States  before  Congress 
lifted  the  usury  limit  on  mortgage  loans 
temporarily  in  Public  Law  96-161.  Not 
only  had  flows  of  funds  for  loans  been 
disrupted  but  deposit  flows  had  begun 
to  be  affected  before  Public  Law  96-161. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion in  the  need  of  the  national  economy 
while  providing  for  the  States  to  reassert 
their  usury  limits  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Title  V  preempts  usury  limits  on  first 
liens  on  residential  dwellings  unless  a 
State  acts  within  3  years  to  reimpose 
the  usury  limit  by  specific  action. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  point  made 
initially  in  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee report  that  in  exempting  mortgage 
loans  from  State  usury  limitations,  we 
intend  to  exempt  only  those  limitations 
that  are  included  in  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  We  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
empt limitations  on  prepayment  charges, 
attorneys'  fees,  late  charges  or  similar 
limitations  designed  to  protect  borrow- 
ers. 

Title  V  also  preempts  State  usury 
limits  on  business  and  agricultural  loans 
over  $25,000  for  a  period  of  3  years  and 
provides  that  during  the  3 -year  period 
a  State  can  reimpose  its  usury  limit  by 
specific  action.  On  business  and  agri- 
cultural loans  the  limit  during  the  pre- 
emption period  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate  (including  surcharges) 
plus  5  percent. 

Title  V  also  contains  a  provision 
which  pro\'ides  parity,  or  competitive 
equality,  between  national  banks  and 
State  chartered  depository  institutions 
on  lending  limits. 

Under  12  U.S.C.  85,  authorized  to 
charge  1  percent  over  national  banks  are 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  on 
loans.  State  chartered  depository  insti- 
tutions are  given  the  benefits  of  12  U.S.C. 
85  unless  a  State  takes  specific  action 
to  deny  State  chartered  institutions  that 
privilege. 

Manufactured  home  financing  by 
eligible  lenders  is  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage usury  preemption,  as  long  as  such 
financing  complies  with  consumer  pro- 
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tection  provisions  specified  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  It  is  intended  that  in  developing 
these  regulations  the  Bank  Board  should 
look  for  giiidance  to  regulations,  hand- 
books and  circulars  of  the  FHA  and  VA 
regarding  mobile  home  lending,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  standard  conventional 
mortgage  forms  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code. 

The  consumer  protection  regulations 
must  take  effect  within  120  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, we  concluded  that  because  of  the 
emergency  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped, given  the  sharp  rise  in  interest 
rates,  the  preemption  should  take  effect 
immediately,  even  prior  to  the  consumer 
protection  regulations  taking  effect. 
However,  as  a  condition  for  qualifying  for 
the  preemption,  the  rule  of  78  would  be 
prohibited  immediately,  even  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  regulations. 

The  requirement  that  regxilations  must 
take  effect  within  120  days  is  manda- 
tory with  respect  to  balloon  paymoits, 
prepayment  penalties,  late  charges,  de- 
ferral fees,  30  days*  notice  prior  to  in- 
stituting any  action  leading  to  reposses- 
sion or  foreclosure,  and  the  prohibition 
against  the  rule  of  78.  In  addition,  the 
Bank  Board  is  given  authority  to  include 
such  other  consumer  protections  as  the 
Bank  Board  may  prescribe  after  a  find- 
ing that,  additional  protections  are  re- 
quired. While  the  Bank  Board  is  not  re- 
quired to  implement  such  additional  pro- 
tections within  the  120-day  period,  it 
should,  nevertheless,  act  expeditiously. 

With  respect  to  the  30-day  notice  re- 
quirement, the  conference  report  con- 
tains an  exception  for  the  case  of 
abandonment  or  other  extreme  circiun- 
stances.  The  phrase  "other  extreme  cir- 
sumstances"  is  intended  to  provide  flexi- 
bility to  the  Bank  Board  to  prescribe 
other  conditions  which  might  necessitate 
some  procedure  other  than  the  30-day 
notice  in  order  to  reasonably  protect  the 
lender's  security  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  adequate  protection  to  the 
consumer. 

With  respect  to  prerasTnent  penalties, 
it  should  be  noted  that  such  penalties 
are  prohibited  under  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code.  I  believe  therefore 
that  in  developing  these  consiuner  pro- 
tection regulations,  the  Bank  Board 
should  consider  prohibiting  such  penal- 
ties completely,  particularly  in  situations 
involving  the  sale  of  a  manufactured 
home. 

'ntle  VI  is  the  Truth  in  Lending  Sim- 
plification Act.  I  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  make  truth-in-lending  work.  I 
believe  truth-in-lending  can  be  simpli- 
fied so  that  business  is  relieved  of  unnec- 
essary paperwork  burdens  while  the  con- 
sxmier  benefits  by  full  disclosure  of  all  he 
or  she  wants  disclosed.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  greatly  pleased  that,  at  long  last,  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  enacting  a  major 
simplification  and  reform  of  the  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  Act. 

All  too  often  the  Congress  is  criticized 
for  a  perceived  reluctance  to  exercise  its 
oversight  power  and  buckle  down  to  the 


essential  task  of  making  the  necessary 
improvements  and  modifications  to  leg- 
islation we  have  already  enacted.  This 
measure  represents  an  excellent  rebuttal 
to  that  perception.  We  have  shown  here 
that  we  can  work  together  to  sort 
through  the  various  issues  and  make  the 
hard  decisims  necessary  to  refine  and 
improve  a  major  existing  law.  I  believe 
we  can  be  justly  proud  of  this  measure 
as  an  example  of  how  we  can  make  Gov- 
ernment work  better. 

Enacted  12  years  ago.  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  was  the  first  credit  law 
passed  by  Congress.  Today,  the  "annual 
percentage  rate"  disclosure  required  by 
this  law  is  the  national  standard  for  as- 
sessing the  true  cost  of  credit.  Studies 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  docu- 
mented the  impressive  growth  In  con- 
sumer interest  rate  awareness  since  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Today,  the 
act  remains  oae  of  the  Nations  most  im- 
portant consumer  protection  laws. 

The  basic  premise  behind  the  law  has 
always  been  quite  simple.  By  requiring 
creditors  to  disclose  key  credit  terms  in 
advance,  using  uniform  computations, 
consumers  should  be  able  to  compare 
available  credit  terms  and  utilize  credit 
more  wisely.  Equally  important,  credit 
shopping  should  serve  to  increase  com- 
petition among  lenders. 

As  successful  as  the  act  has  been, 
there  has  been  increasing  concern  that 
the  viability  of  truth-in-lending  as  a 
meaningful  national  standard  was  being 
severely  undermined  by  the  flood  of 
technical  impediments  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  act  by  waves  of  regu- 
latory interpretations  and  cwiflicting 
court  decisions. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  unnecessarily  complicated 
disclosure  forms,  ttie  spawning  of  regu- 
lations which  have  made  it  all  but  im- 
possible to  fully  comply  with  the  law, 
large  numbers  of  creditors  left  open  to 
civil  liability  for  a  myriad  of  technical 
violations  and  regulatory  agencies  which 
had  turned  their  backs  on  millions  of 
dollars  of  overcharges  by  creditors 
caught  in  violation  of  substantive  truth- 
in-lending  requirements.  These  defi- 
ciencies must  be  corrected. 

The  simplification  and  reform  of 
truth-in-lending,  now  before  you,  rep- 
resents our  best  effort  to  overcome  these 
problems. 

This  bill  will  greatly  simplify  the  typi- 
cal disclosure  statement  provided  to 
consumers  by  eliminating  less  important 
information  and  focusing  upon  the  key 
credit  shopping  terms.  We  believe  these 
important  refinements  will  aid  consum- 
ers In  better  understanding  the  actual 
cost  of  a  credit  transacti(»i.  In  addition, 
these  changes  should  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  unnecessary  paper- 
work. 

Another  important  element  of  this 
legislation  is  the  requirement  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  issue  model  dis- 
closure forms.  Many  smaller  creditors 
have  anxiously  awaited  the  development 
of  model  forms  which  would  insure 
creditor's  compliance  with  the  act.  The 
Board's  model  forms  authorized  by  this 
measure  will  provide  that  protection.  In 
addition,  tolerances  for  certain  numeri- 


cal disclosures  have  been  added  to  per- 
mit minute  numerical  erron. 

Finally,  as  a  way  of  preventing  a 
stream  of  administrative  rulings,  tbe 
bill  designates  October  1  of  each  year 
as  the  effective  date  of  new  regulations. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  will  cut  creditor 
costs  substantially. 

In  the  area  of  limiting  dvfl  penaltlei, 
the  bill  restricts  the  imposition  of  a 
minimum  penalty  to  only  violatioos 
which  are  central  to  comi>arlng  a  credit 
transaction.  This  should  cut  down  on 
overly  technical  lawsuits. 

Finally,  the  bill  strengthens  admin- 
istrative enforcement  of  the  act  In  sev- 
eral ways.  This  is  an  important  coun- 
terpart to  the  easing  of  civil  liability. 
For  the  first  time,  the  agencies  enforc- 
ing the  act  (the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  the  FTC)  will  be  required  to 
order  refunds  to  consumers  in  moat 
cases  where  they  discover  that  an  In- 
terest rate  was  understated  to  a  con- 
sumer. This  will  prove  a  potent  enforce- 
ment tool  and  will  result  In  a  very  sub- 
stantial refund  to  consumers. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  imdertake  a  pilot 
project  to  determine  the  feaslbill^  of 
publishing  "shipper's  guides  to  credit" 
in  major  cities.  These  publications  would 
list  the  rates  charged  by  an  lenders  in 
that  area  for  common  types  of  loans. 
A  similar  project  now  being  conducted 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  pro- 
ducing promising  initial  results. 

Regrettably,  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  have  done  precious  little  to 
promote  the  public's  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  true  cost  of  credit.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  States  which  have 
recognized  the  need  to  educate  their 
citizens  about  the  shopping  tools  pro- 
vided consimiers  by  truth-in -lending 
have  been  far  more  aggressive  and  in- 
novative than  the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  much 
more  must  be  done  in  the  public  interest 
to  educate  our  people  if  truth-in-lending 
is  to  achieve  its  full  potential. 

This  legislation  is  nearly  Identical  to 
the  simplification  and  reform  measure 
initially  approved  by  this  body  in  May 
1978  and  again  in  May  1979.  The  six 
amendments  to  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  will  have  little  material  Impact 
upon  the  operation  and  application  of 
this  reform  measiire. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  for  their  yeoman 
efforts  in  developing  this  legislation.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RixGLE)  who  presided  over  the  sub- 
committee during  most  of  the  hearings 
on  this  bill.  I  would  also  like  to  person- 
ally thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  who  has  worked 
so  hard  and  contributed  so  much  to  this 
legislation. 

The  truly  consensus  bill  before  you  will 
serve  to  make  an  already  effective  con- 
sumer protection  law  in  this  critical  area 
of  consiuner  credit  even  more  effective 
and  less  burdensome.  I  believe  it  is  de« 
serving  of  your  support. 

The  various  amendments  in  title  VU 
are  designed  to  update  the  national 
banking  laws  in  several  respects.  Among 
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gress to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  increas- 
ingly our  banks  are  coming  under  the 
domination  of  foreign  persons. 

In  the  1970*s  foreign  ownership  of 
U.S.  banks  exploded  to  where  now  for- 
eign ownership  constitutes  close  to  15 
percent  of  the  U.S.  banking  system.  In 
some  areas,  foreign  banks  control  up- 
wards of  30  to  40  percent  of  the  loan 
business. 

Foreign  banks  are  welcome  here.  They 
potentially  can  increase  competition.  But 
lately  foreign  banks  have  not  entered 
the  United  States  by  establishing  de  novo 
offices.  Foreign  interests  now  seek  to  pur- 
chase large  established  U.S.  banks. 
Among  others,  this  is  so  because  the  dol- 
lar is  depressed  as  against  other  curren- 
cies. 

Large  foreign  banks  pose  a  threat  to 
competition  both  in  domestic  markets 
and  in  world  markets. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  the  most 
serious  question  of  whether  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  an  increasing  portion  of  our 
banking  system  coming  imder  foreign 
denomination. 

Will  foreign  Interests  prefer  their  own 
companies  over  domestic  companies 
when  credit  is  scarce? 

Will  foreign  interests  have  the  same 
local  orientation  and  sense  of  commu- 
nity that  our  banking  system  has  tradi- 
tionally enjoyed? 

EK)  foreign  interests  invest  new  capi- 
tal in  U.S.  banks  and  are  they  bringing 
new  money  into  the  United  States  and 
if  so  how  much? 

What  are  the  implications  for  a  stable 
domestic  economy  and  for  monetary 
policy  if  our  banking  system  comes  im- 
der the  control  of  foreign  interests? 

Why  is  it  that  in  virtually  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  U.S.  banks  are  restricted 
from  acquiring  large  banks  when  our 
domestic  market  has  been  so  open  to 
foreign  investment? 

What  are  the  implications  for  our 
domestic  economy  if  a  large  sector  of 
the  banking  system  came  under  the  con- 


trol of  foreigners  in  a  country  in  which 
the  government  changed  hands  and  be- 
came controlled  by  hostile  elements? 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions that  must  be  studied  between  now 
and  July  1,  1980.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  too  short  to  resolve  these 
questions.  The  GAO  is  in  the  process  of 
doing  a  study  on  foreign  takeovers  of 
U.S.  banks  and  I  intend  to  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  coordinating  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Comptroller, 
the  FDIC  and  the  Treasury.  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  such  a  study  will  receive 
the  most  thorough  review  in  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  have 
described  is  truly  historic.  It  has  for  its 
purpose  the  updating  of  our  financial 
system  to  better  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. Those  of  us  who  have  worked  di- 
rectly on  the  legislation  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  steps  taken  in  the  legis- 
lation have  the  support  of  all  of  the  di- 
verse and  important  elements  compris- 
ing the  insured  depository  financial 
community  and  the  support  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  these  institu- 
tions. For  myself,  I  believe  that  these 
are  the  steps  that  need  to  be  taken  now. 

Inflation  is  our  worst  economic  prob- 
lem. Our  savings  and  capital  formation 
rate  is  the  worst  in  the  world  among 
advanced  industrial  economies.  This 
legislation  is  one  significant  step  that  we 
can  take  now  to  begin  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  tables 
and  appendices  which  I  have  attached 
and  which  do  explain  in  considerable 
detail  this  legislation,  which  is  vital  for 
its  appropriate  interpretation  in  the 
courts  and  elsewhere.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RESERVES  AT  FED  AND  CHANGES  IN  TREASURY  REVENUE  UNDER  H.R.  4988,  (BASE:  DECEMBER  1978) 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars,  Fiscal  years] 


1981        1982       1983       1984 


198S 


Fed  old  ret  structure 27,196    27,078    27,165    27,369     27,742 


new  structure. 21,492 

Fed  new  structure 1.031 

der  new  structure 22,  524 

.   4,672 

IS  loss  from  res  released —397 

) 0 


17,969 

14, 483 

12,664 

12, 729 

1,702 

2,316 

2,888 

3,523 

19, 672 

16,799 

15, 552 

16, 252 

7,407 

10,366 

11,817 

11,490 

-630 

-881 

-1,004 

-977 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981        1982        1983        1984 


1985 


Revenues  from  charting  lor  Fed  services  (+) 

Psvenues  from  charging  lor  Fed  float  (+) 

Total  change  in  gross  Treasury  revenues 

Offset  for  tai  revenues  on  increased  bank  earnings. 
Total  change  in  net  Treasury  revenues 

Memo:  Net  Traa  rev  loss  avoided  by  halting  attrition.        133 


194 

394 

546 

608 

644 

270 

376 

399 

423 

448 

67 

141 

64 

26 

116 

-19 

-47 

-23 

-12 

-48 

48 

94 

41 

15 

68 

198 


249 


295 


339 


Note:  The  figures  hown,  in  particular  those  for  nonpersonal  time  deposits,  are  based  on  survey  data  and  are  necessarily  imprecise  estimates. 
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describes  the  current  set  of 
In  preparing  r  30-86  cost 
alternative    legislative    pro- 
Improvement.  The  re- 
are   shown   on   the   at- 


sliare 


and  Growth.  Transac- 

commerclal  banks  are  pro- 

that  the  growth  of  net 

prevailing  In  the  1973-78 

continued    throughout 

perlcxl.  Congressional 

nationwide  NOW  accounts 

drafts  Is  assumed  to  be 


In  general  accord  with  the  New  England 
NOW  experience.  It  Is  assumed  that  forty 
percent  of  household  demand  deposits  will 
transfer  to  NOW  and  ATS  accounts  at  com- 
mercial banks  by  1985.  These  balances,  held 
by  Individuals  for  transactions  purposes,  are 
assumed  to  account  for  seventy  percent  of 
all  NOW  and  ATS  accounts  at  commercial 
banks  and  thrift  Institutions.  Thirty  percent 
of  all  NOW  and  ATS  balances  represent 
transfers  from  savings  accounts;  ten  percent 
of  these  balances  come  from  commercial 
bank  savings  accounts  and  twenty  percent 
are  from  thrift  Institutions  savings.  Overall, 
eighty  percent  of  NOW  and  ATS  balances 
come  from  and  remain  In  commercial  banks 
while  twenty  percent  come  from  and  remain 
In  thrift  Institutions.  Market  shares  for  to- 


tal deposits  are  assumed  to  be  unaffected  by 
nationwide  NOWs,  an  assumption  consistent 
with  the  New  England  NOW  account  experi- 
ence. Total  NOW  and  ATS  accounts  In  1986 
are  estimated  to  be  $88.2  bUUon.  with  $70.6 
billion  at  commercial  banks  and  %nA  bil- 
lion at  thrift  Institutions. 

Based  upon  the  above  assumptions,  the 
NOW  and  ATS  calculations  were  as  follows: 
First,  It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  absence  of 
NOWs,  household  demand  deposits  would 
have  grown  at  their  historical  rate  of  6.8  per- 
cent annually  from  the  1978  year-end  base 
level  of  $97.4  billion  to  total  $154.4  billion  at 
the  end  of  1985.  Forty  percent  of  this  amount 
($61.8  billion)  Is  assumed  to  transfer  to 
NOW  and  ATS  accounts  at  commercial 
banks,  reducing  household  demand  deposits. 
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The  $61.8  billion  figure  represents  seventy 
percent  of  all  NOW  and  ATS  accounts  at  all 
institutions.  Of  the  remaining  thirty  percent 
($26.4  billion),  one-third  of  $8.8  billion 
transfers  from  commercial  bank  savings  ac- 
counts while  two-thirds  or  $17.6  billion 
transfers  from  thrift  institution  savings.' 
Correspondingly,  total  commercial  bank  de- 
mand deposits  in  1985  are  reduced  by  $61.8 
billion  from  what  they  would  otherwise  be. 
and  commercial  bank  savings  deposits  are 
reduced  by  $8.8  billion.  The  effect  is  to  re- 
duce the  projected  annual  growth  of  total 
net  demand  deposits  at  commercial  banks 
from  3.80  percent  to  .286  percent  annually, 
once  NOWs  and  ATS  accounts  are  removed. 
The  growth  rate  of  all  other  comerclal  bank 
deposits,  which  includes  savings  deposits,  is 
decreased  from  10.4  percent  to  10.3  percent 
annually  for  the  same  reason.  All  transac- 
tions accounts  at  commercial  banks,  the  sum 
of  net  demand  deposits.  NOWs,  and  ATS  grow 
at  a  3.43  percent  annual  rate.  The  average 
growth  rate  of  bank  vault  cash  Is  projected 
to  be  7.7  percent  annually  during  the  period. 

Twenty  percent  of  all  NOW  and  ATS  bal- 
ances in  1966  ($17.6  billion)  were  assumed  to 
be  held  at  thrift  institutions.  This  would 
represent  a  conversion  of  7.85  percent  of 
thrift  institution  savings  balances  to  NOW 
accounts  by  1985.  It  is  assumed  that  this  con- 
version to  transaction  balances  Is  the  same 
for  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  At  mutual  savings  banks, 
this  conversion  to  NOW  accounts  Increases 
the  growth  rate  of  time  and  savings  deposits 
at  MSBs  from  7.93  percent  to  11.22  percent. 
The  increase  occurs  because  time  accounts, 
growing  at  18.15  percent  annually,  are  given 
a  greater  weight  in  the  composite  time  and 
savings  growth  rate  than  If  NOWs  did  not  re- 
duce savings  deposits.  Transactions  accotints 
at  MSBs,  which  are  primarily  NOW  accounts, 
are  projected  to  grow  at  27.71  percent  an- 
nually. With  the  extension  of  NOW  accounts 
nationwide,  savings  and  loan  associations 
convert  7.85  percent  of  their  savings  deposits 
to  NOW  accounts  by  1986  and  thereby  in- 
cresae  the  growth  of  their  non-transactions 
deposits  from  13.68  percent  to  14.41  percent 
annually. 

Those  banks  anri  thrift  institutions  which 
currently  do  not  have  NOW  or  ATS  accounts 
but  are  expected  to  have  these  accounts  by 
1986  (with  the  extension  of  NOW  accounts 
nationwide) ,  required  sjjeclal  treatment.'  For 
these  Institutions  the  annual  percent  rate  of 
growth  of  (new)  NOW  and  ATS  balances  Is 
not  a  constant;  the  growth  rate  Increases  an- 
nually In  the  early  years  after  nationwide 
NOW  accounts  are  permitted,  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  growth  by  1981,  and  declines 
annually  thereafter  (always  remaining 
positive).^ 

Total  nonpersonal  time  deposits  were  esti- 
mated for  commercial  banks  by  adjusting  to- 
tal time  deposits  as  follows:  First,  three  per- 
cent of  total  time  deposits  in  each  year  were 
assumed  to  be  the  government  component  of 
time  deposits.  The  remaining  time  deposits, 
97  percent  of  the  total,  are  owned  by  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  and  corporations  (the  IPC 


1  For  simplicity  It  is  assumed  that  all 
transfers  to  NOW  and  ATS  accounts  occur 
from  balances  already  held  at  the  bank  re- 
ceiving the  NOW/ATS  balance. 

'If  these  accounts,  which  effectively  start 
from  a  zero  base,  were  treated  using  the  same 
constant  annual  growth  rate  assumptions  as 
above,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  new  NOWs  or  ATS  balances  at  these 
institutions  would  occur  In  the  last  year 
(1985) .  This  would  be  very  unrealistic  and  an 
alternative  procedure  was  devised. 

"Most  real  world  phenomena  exhibit 
growth  along  such  a  "logistic  curve"  as  they 
are  Introduced,  spread,  and  attain  maturity. 
This  sequence  is  followed  here  for  Institu- 
tions which  did  not  have  NOW  or  ATS  bal- 
ances as  of  December,  1978. 


component).  Second,  it  was  assumed  that  75 
percent  of  all  large  denomination  IPC  time 
deposits  (deposits  of  $100  thousand  or  more) 
were  owned  by  partnerships  or  corporations 
and  therefore,  along  with  government  de- 
posits, are  reservable  as  nonpersonal  time  de- 
posits. For  small  denomination  IPC  time  de- 
posits (deposits  less  than  $100  thousand)  the 
nonpersonal  component  was  assumed  to  be 
ten  percent.  These  nonpersonal  government 
and  IPC  time  deposit  percentages  were  ob- 
tained from  an  earlier  survey  of  time  deposit 
ownership  at  commercial  banks  and  were  ap- 
plied to  the  total  time  deposit  estimates  for 
1980-85. 

WhUe  survey  data  exist  for  commercial 
banks,  it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  expert 
opinion  for  estimates  of  nonpersonal  time  de- 
posits at  thrift  institutions.  For  savings  and 
loan  institutions  it  was  assumed  that  92  per- 
cent of  large  denomination  time  deposits  over 
1980-85  were  nonpersonal  but  that  no  small 
denomination  time  deposits  were  nonper- 
sonal. The  ninety-two  percent  figure  is  four 
percentage  points  above  the  commercial  bank 
ratio  of  nonpersonal  time  deposits  to  large 
denomination  time  deposits. 

Mutual  savings  banks  in  New  York  Stato, 
by  regulation,  have  no  time  dep0Blt»  from 
profit-making  btislnesses  and  were  assumed 
to  have  no  noni>ersonal  time  accounts.  For 
all  other  MSBe.  it  was  estimated  that  non- 
personal  time  deposits  were  $2.9  billion  in 

1979,  or  10.2  percent  of  total  time  d^xislts 
at  non-New  York  State  MSBs.  This  per- 
centage was  applied  to  each  MSB  outside 
of  New  York  State  over  1960-86  to  obtain 
estimates  of  non-personal  time  deposits  at 
these  institutions. 

All  deposit  growth  and  reserve  require- 
ment calculations  were  performed  on  an 
Individual  Institution  basis,  for  reasons  dis- 
cussed below.  The  growth  rate  figures  shown 
here  are  therefor©  weighted  averages  of  these 
Individual  deposit  growth  calculations. 

Although  several  of  the  plans  would  apply 
reserve  requirements  to  share  draft  accounts 
at  credit  unions,  data  on  credit  union  de- 
posits are  too  incomplete  to  be  used  in 
analyzing  the  effects  of  the  legislation. 
Therefore,  credit  unions  are  omitted  from 
the  calculations,  and  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  all  of  the  plans  may  be  slightly  overes- 
timated. Most,  but  not  all,  oif  credit  union 
reserve  requirements  would  be  offset  by  their 
holdings  oif  vault  cash  and  thus  would  have 
little  effect  on  Treasury  revenues. 

2.  The  Baseline.  To  project  the  cost  of  a 
given  legislative  proposal,  reserves  held  under 
that  plan  must  be  compared  to  the  "base- 
line" level  of  reserves  that  would  be  held 
in  the  absence  of  any  action  to  halt  attal- 
tlon  of  mem.ber  banks  from  the  Federal  Re- 
sei^e.  In  calculating  the  baseline,  1077  re- 
serve requirement  ratios  were  applied  to  de- 
posit projections  obtained  by  applying 
growth  rates  calculated  as  described  above 
to  b««e  data  for  December  1978.  ftx>jected 
vault  cash  for  each  institution  was  then  de- 
ducted from  the  projected  required  reserves 
giving  reserves  held  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Total  reserves  for  all  member  banks  were 
then  adjusted  for  attrition. 

In  the  absence  of  legidatlve  action,  attri- 
tion was  assimied  to  follow  the  patitem  shown 
In  Table  1.  The  pattern  is  based  on  his- 
torical  data   through   1979.   "HieTeafter,  for 

1980,  it  Is  assumed  that  failure  to  enact  legis- 
lation in  1980  prompts  withdrawal  of  those 
member  banks  that  delayed  action  in  earlier 
years  because  legislation  was  pending.  After 
1980,  attrition  is  assumed  to  exceed  re- 
cent history  because  of  continued  high  in- 
terest rates  which  raise  the  burden  of  con- 
tinued membership.  Attrition  Is  assumed  to 
stop  around  1985,  when  most  bcmks  with  de- 
posits less  than  $1  billion  are  aasvuned  to 
have  already  withdrawn.  Attrition  among 
the  largest  member  banks  Is  assumed  to  be 
low. 


Table  1. — Year-end  coverage  of  commeretal 
bank  deposits  by  Federal  Reserve  require- 
ments 


1978 

1979 

1960 

1981  

1983 
1983 
1994 
1965 
1966 


a».s 

M.0 
6«.0 

aLO 

80.0 

aB.6 

07. 0 
57.0 

(Excludes  IT.S.  bran<Ae8  and  agencies  <tf 
foreign  banks.) 

3.  Adjustments  for  Calendar  and  Fiscal 
Years.  Reserves  for  both  the  baseline  and  the 
alternative  plans  are  calculated  based  on 
December,  1978  data  and  produce  December 
estimates  for  subsequent  years.  The  calendar- 
year  estimate  of  reserves  Is  the  simple  average 
of  the  December  figure  for  that  year  and  the 
previous  year.  The  estimate  for  each  fiscal 
year  is  determined  by  taking  the  sum  oX  one- 
fourth  of  the  calendar  year  figure  for  the 
preceding  year  and  three-foxirths  of  the  cal- 
endar year  flgiu^  for  the  ciurent  year,  e.g.. 
reserves  In  fiscal  1980  Is  the  sum  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  reserves  in  calendar  1979  plus 
three-fourths  of  the  reserve  estimate  for  cal- 
endar 1980.  Identical  procedures  are  t^pUed 
below  to  obtain  all  other  fiscal-year  estimates 
such  as  revenue  from  service  charges  and 
float. 

4.  Reserves  Under  the  Proposals.  Reserves 
held  by  all  Institutions  covered  under  each 
of  the  legislative  proposals  are  calculated  by 
applying  the  reserve  requirements  structure 
under  each  plan  to  projected  deposits  for 
each  year.  The  resulting  required  reswTre 
figtire  is  reduced  by  the  projected  vault  cash 
held  by  each  bank,  giving  the  amount  of 
reserve  balances  at  the  Fed  Implied  by  each 
legislative  proposal.  Since  most  plans  cur- 
rently allow  for  certain  amounts  of  deposits 
to  be  excluded  from  reserve  requirements* 
and  because  Institutions  of  the  same  size 
often  hold  different  proportions  of  vault  cash, 
accurate  results  require  that  these  calcula- 
tions be  applied  to  each  institution  sepa- 
rately, rather  than  applied  to  aggregate  de- 
posits at  different  classes  of  institutions  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Each  plan  was  assumed  to  halt  attrttlcm 
during  1980,  because  knowing  that  significant 
reductions  in  the  burden  of  membership  or 
universal  reserve  requirements  would  be  im- 
plemented soon,  member  banks  would  be 
unlikely  to  withdraw.  Adjustment  was  made 
for  attrition  already  experienced  In  the  early 
months  of  1980.  The  member  bank  share  of 
total  bank  deposits  was  assumed  to  decline 
to  69  percent  before  attrition  stopped. 

5.  Phase-In  of  New  Reserve  Requirements. 
The  reduction  In  reserve  requirements  on 
member  banks  Implied  by  each  plan  were 
fully  phased-ln  four  years  after  date  of  en- 
actment, June  1980.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
reduction  is  assumed  to  occur  in  1980,  25 
percent  In  each  ol  1981.  1982.  and  1983,  and 
the  remaining  10  percent  in  1984.  Reserve 
requirement  reductions  thus  do  not  become 
100  percent  effecUve  untU  1984. 

The  imposition  of  reserve  requirements  on 
Institutions  not  previously  having  such  re- 
quirements would  be  phased-in  over  a  10- 
year  period  under  H.R.  7,  10  percent  of  the 

•Three  plans  (revised  and  modified  S.  85 
and  S.  353)  stipulate  an  exemotlon  and 
leave  it  fixed  over  time.  Two  ofer  plans 
(HJl.  7  and  the  Stanton  version  of  H.R.  7) 
require  the  exemption  applied  to  transaction 
balances  to  grow  by  80  percent  and  100  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  growth  rate  of 
transaction  balances.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  House-Senate  Conference  has  a  aero 
exemption  but  Indexes  the  deposit  level  at 
which  higher  reserve  requirements  would 
apply  at  80  percent  of  the  growth  In  trans- 
actions d^Mslts. 
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In  each  year,  so  that  SO 
Increase  is  effective  by  1985. 
plans    the    Imposition   of   re- 
Is   phased -in  using  the 
progression  used  for  the  re- 
nlember   bank   reserve   requlre- 
p  revious  paragraph, 
^lan   adopted  by  the  House- 
reserve  requirement  re- 
>hased-ln  over  four  years  (as 
eserve    requirement    increases 
(12.5  percent  a  year).  There 
to  this  phasing,  however, 
which  withdrew  from  Federal 
after  July  1,  1979  would 
phase-in   and   would   be   re- 
the  full  amount  of  reqxilred 
the  legislation  becomes  eSec- 
those    banks   and    thrift   in- 
do  not  now  have  any  NOW 
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run)  rates  of  return  on  the  portfolio.  When 
Interest  Is  paid  on  reserves,  as  under  S.  353, 
this  same  interest  rate  (less  >4  of  1  percent) 
is  the  rate  assumed  to  be  paid. 

7.  Offset  for  Tax  Revenues.  The  gross  cost 
of  each  legislative  proposal  Is  the  sum  of: 
(1)  the  gross  cost  of  the  reduction  in  re- 
serve requirements  on  member  banks;  (2) 
gross  revenues  from  new  reserve  require- 
ments on  nonmember  institutions;  (3) 
gross  revenues  from  pricing  Federal  Reserve 
services;  and  (4)  gross  revenues  from  pricing 
float.  All  these  gross  cost/revenue  effects  have 
a  partially  offsetting  tax  effect  which  Is  op- 
posite in  sign  to  the  gross  cost/revenue 
change  which  occurs  under  a  given  plan.  If 
the  overall  impact  of  one  plan  Is  to  reduce 
gross  Treasury  revenues  by  some  amount, 
that  amount  is  Itself  reduced  to  some  extent 
by  the  extra  taxes  raised  on  increased  bank 
earnings,  dividends,  capital  gains,  etc.  and 
vice  versa  for  any  plan  which  on  balance  In- 
creases gross  Treasury  revenues. 

The  marginal  federal  Income  tax  rates 
used  to  compute  the  offsetting  tax  effect, 
giving  the  net  Treasury  revenues  or  costs  of 
a  specific  plan,  were  as  follows.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  any  year's  gross  Treasury  revenue 
decrease  was  assumed  to  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury through  Increased  tax  revenues  in  the 
calendar  year  when  the  change  occurred. 
This  was  done  for  each  year  over  1981-85. 
In  addition,  for  each  of  the  subsequent  foiu- 
years  an  additional  2.5  percent  of  that  Ini- 
tial year's  gross  Treasury  revenue  change  is 
returned  through  lagged  tax  effects.  In  this 
manner,  the  tax  rate  in  effect  rises  from  the 
35  percent  initial  rate  up  to  a  maximum  rate 
of  45  percent. 

8.  Memo  Item:  Net  Treasury  Revenue  Loss 
Avoided  by  Halting  Attrition.  The  baseline, 
to  which  each  legislative  plan  is  compared, 
represents  the  level  of  reserves  that  would  be 
held  in  the  absence  of  any  action  to  halt 
attrition.  Consequently,  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation which  halts  attrition  will  halt  the 
forecasted  reduction  in  reserves  and  limit 
the  Treasury  revenue  loss  which  would  have 
otherwise  occurred.  The  amount  of  Treasury 
revenue  saved  by  halting  attrition  is  deter- 
mined by  applying  the  rate  of  return  on  the 
System's  portfolio  in  1979  (8.5  percent)  to 
the  amount  of  reserves  which  are  saved  by 
halting  attrition.  The  Treasury  revenue  thus 
saved  represents  the  continued  cost  of  mem- 
bership by  banks  who  without  the  passage  of 
legislation  would  have  left  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, enjoyed  higher  earnings,  and  Inctxrred 
greater  taxes.  Thus,  any  loss  In  gross  Treas- 
ury revenues  avoided  by  halting  attrition 
also  has  an  offsetting  tax  effect,  as  described 
in  the  previous  section. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  on  H.R. 
4986,  I  wish  to  indicate  my  support  of 
the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  and 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
conference  report. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  will  provide 
tangible  benefits  to  consumers,  through 
higher  deposit  interest  rates,  the  issu- 
ance of  NOW  and  other  interest  bearing 
transaction  accounts,  increased  deposit 
insurance,  and  simplified  and  more 
understtmdable  truth-in-lending  disclo- 
sures. In  addition,  the  financial  system 
will  be  strengthened  by  allowing  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  offer  a 
wider  range  of  consumer  financial  serv- 
ices— without  altering  the  basic  home 
financing  function  of  associations — per- 
mitting all  financial  institutions  more 
flexibility  in  setting  interest  rates  on 
loans,  and  elimixtating  civil  money  pen- 


alties for  technical  violations  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

H  Jl.  4986  and  its  predecessor  bills  have 
been  under  consideration  for  several 
years.  During  the  past  year,  as  interest 
rates  have  gone  up  and  the  variety  of 
financial  products  offered  by  non- 
depository  organizations  has  grown,  the 
need  to  end  imnecessary  restrictions  on 
the  types  and  extent  of  services  offered 
by  depository  instituti(ms  has  become 
readily  apparent.  That  present  statutes 
needed  revision  is  also  obvious  from  the 
Federal  court  of  appeals  decision  issued 
last  April  prohibiting  share  draft  ac- 
counts, automatic  transfer  services,  and 
remote  service  xmits.  Having  served  on 
the  Banking  Committee  for  5  years  and 
recognizing  the  need  to  alter  present 
financial  institution  statutes,  I  have 
supported  comprehensive  banking  legis- 
lation, exemplified  by  H.R.  4986,  in  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor,  and  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee. 

While  I  believe  that  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide tangible  benefits  to  persons  involved 
in  or  affected  by  our  financial  system,  I 
do  have  reservations  about  title  I  of  the 
bill,  which  establishes  mandatory  reserve 
requirements  for  all  depository  institu- 
tions. Universal  reserves  represent  a  de- 
parture from  the  voluntary  reserve  sys- 
tem in  operation  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  1913.  The 
voluntary  reserve  system  has  served  to 
preserve  the  voluntary  nature  of  Federal 
Reserve  membership  and  the  strength 
of  our  dual  banking  system.  By  requir- 
ing all  institutions  to  hold  reserves  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  many  banks  which  are  not 
presently  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  feel  compelled  to 
become  members. 

Instead  of  mandatory  reserve  require- 
ments, I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
included  Senator  Tower's  voluntary 
membership  proposal,  S.  353,  in  H.R. 
4986.  I  believe  S.  353  is  a  much  better 
solution  to  the  Fed's  membership  and 
monetary  policy  problems  not  only  be- 
cause it  would  have  a  minimal  effect  on 
the  dual  banking  system,  but  also  be- 
cause it  would  provide  the  Fed  with  more 
than  the  $20  billion  of  reserves  that  the 
Fed  has  claimed  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  monetary 
policy.  Under  the  initial  reserve  require- 
ments of  H.R.  4986,  the  Fed  will  have 
approximately  $15  billion  in  reserves.  To 
achieve  the  $20  billion  figure  under  H.R. 
4986,  the  Fed  will  have  to  impose  the 
supplementary  reserve  requirements  au- 
thorized by  the  bill. 

Although  my  support  of  the  reserve  re- 
quirement provisions  of  HJl.  4986  ic  pro- 
vided with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance, 
and  only  because  I  want  to  see  the  en- 
tire bill  enacted,  I  do  realize  that  such 
provisions  include  some  of  the  positive 
features  of  the  Tower  bill.  For  example, 
interest  would  be  paid  on  supplemental 
reserve  balances  and  vault  cash  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  initial  reserve  require- 
ments. Thus,  while  I  am  philosophically 
opposed  to  mandatory  reserve  require- 
ments, I  wish  to  note  that  title  I  of  H.R. 
4986  does  contain  provisions  which  will 
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lessen  the  adverse  effects  of  such  re- 
quirements. 

One  title  of  HJl.  4986  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  supporting  is  the  title  con- 
taining provisions  simplifying  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  I  first  introduced  a  truth- 
in-lending  simplification  bill  with  Sen- 
ator Tower  shortly  after  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  While  the  act  could  still  be  sub- 
stantially simplified  and  disclosures  fur- 
ther reduced,  H.R.  4986  is  a  major  step 
toward  providing  consumers  with  under- 
standable credit  cost  disclosures. 

The  truth-in-lending  title  eliminates 
unnecessary  disclosures  which  have 
served  to  detract  from  the  key  credit  cost 
disclosures  that  are  so  helpful  to  con- 
sumers in  shopping  for  credit.  It  also 
provides  for  model  forms  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  consumers  and  creditors 
alike  in  highlighting  the  important 
credit  data.  Statutory  penalties  will  now 
only  attach  to  material  disclosures  and. 
therefore,  the  tremendous  cost  which  has 
resulted  from  the  thousands  of  technical 
lawsuits  will  be  alleviated.  Finally,  there 
are  reasonable  provisions  for  reimburs- 
ing consumers  for  violations  of  the  act 
which  will  compensate  consumers  who 
have  relied  upon  erroneous  annual  per- 
centage rate  and  finance  charge  disclo- 
sures. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senate  and 
particularly  the  Banking  Committee  and 
Senator  PROXMntE  for  working  so  long 
and  hard  on  truth-in-lending  simplifica- 
tion. I  also  believe  special  recognition 
should  be  given  to  Congressmen  An- 
NUNZio  and  Wylie  for  leading  this  effort 
in  the  House.  The  length  of  time  we  have 
been  working  on  truth  in  lending  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  staff  people 
who  I  would  like  to  thank  for  assisting 
me  over  the  years:  Pat  Abshire,  Phil 
Sampson,  Beth  Climo,  and  finally  Dan 
Wall  who  helped  first  on  my  personal 
staff  and  then  through  his  position  as 
minority  staff  director  to  the  committee. 
I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Tommy 
Brooks,  John  Collins.  Tony  Cluffs.  and 
again,  Dan  Wall  for  the  fine  support 
they  have  given  me  on  all  of  the  issues 
addressed  in  H.R.  4986. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1975  and  became  exposed  to  Banking 
Committee  legislation,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  we  were  dealing  with 
it  piecemeal,  always  attacking  a  particu- 
lar problem,  but  so  often  we  did  not 
know  what  the  side  effects  of  that  par- 
ticular amendment  or  bill  were. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  continued  to 
compound  the  problems  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  this  country. 

Regulation  Q  extensions  always  be- 
came Christmas  trees  for  adding  other 
legislation  that  often  was  undesirable 
and  simply  would  not  have  been  passed 
if  it  had  not  been  included  on  a  regula- 
tion Q  extension. 

I  guess  I  was  naive  in  mv  first  year  in 
the  Senate  when  we  passed  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  in  the  fall  of  1975.  I 
think  we  have  done  It  in  1  year,  but  it 
never  came  up  before  the  House.  We 
never  got  to  a  conference.  Each  year 


thereafter,  the  Senate  has  attempted  to 
do  something  in  comprehensive  financial 
reform  legislation  and  failed  because  of 
not  being  able  to  get  together  with  the 
House. 

This  is  particularly  true  on  the  truth- 
in-lending  simplification. 

On  what  we  have  achieved,  although 
not  nearly  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go, 
I  believe  the  amendments  I  offered  and 
fought  for  over  the  years  could  not  have 
been  passed  without  the  help  of  Senator 
Proxmire  and  the  other  conferees.  That 
was  an  issue  we  were  in  sharp  dispute 
on  with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  had  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
side  not  unanimously  backed  me  with 
Senator  Proxmire's  leadership,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  able  to 
achieve  what  I  consider  some  major 
beneficial  changes  in  the  restitution 
sections  of  the  truth  in  lending  and  also 
in  the  disclosures,  so  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  be  able  to  print  model 
forms  and  eliminate  the  civil  liabilities 
penalties  for  technical  violations. 

I  very  much  enjoyed  my  work,  par- 
ticularly the  last  year,  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee with  Chairman  Proxkire. 

A  lot  of  people  would  not  believe  this, 
but  we  agree  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
disagree.  Because  we  have  some  sharp 
disputes  on  certain  issues,  I  guess  the 
image  is  built  that  we  are  constantly 
fighting.  But  if  we  added  all  the  pluses 
and  the  minuses,  it  would  surprise  a  lot 
of  people  to  find  that  on  most  issues  we 
probably  agree  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
time. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  compliments  to 
him  for  his  help,  particularly  on  the 
truth-in-lending  simplification,  on  which 
I  spent  5  years  of  work.  I  was  beginning 
to  wonder  if  we  would  ever  see  any  bene- 
fits from  that  work. 

So  I  do  believe  it  is  a  bill  that  is  worth 
passing,  although  if  I  could  have  written 
it  differently.  I  am  sure  I  would  have.  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  feels  that  way, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
But  at  least  it  is  a  big  start. 

I  expect  as  we  progress  and  see  it  im- 
plemented, we  will  probably  see  that 
necessary  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
HJR.  4986.  Although  I  had  reservations 
about  this  legislation  when  the  Senate 
considered  it  last  fall  and  voted  against 
it,  I  have  decided  that  the  conference 
modifications  represent  a  reasonable  way 
to  deregulate  the  financial  industry  In 
this  country. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  discussed  the 
latest  version  of  this  legislation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  various  segments  of  the 
financial  sector,  including  persons  as- 
sociated with  financial  institutions  in 
South  Carolina.  They  are  virtually  unan- 
imous in  their  feeling  that  the  con- 
ference version  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. I  still  have  some  concerns  that 
this  bill  goes  further  than  necessary  in 
obliterating  some  of  the  characteristic 
differences  among  the  types  of  financial 
institutions — differences  that  have  here- 
tofore existed  because  of  the  particular 
types  of  customers  which  the  institutions 


specialize  in  serving.  However,  I  certain- 
ly recognize  that  the  financial  industry 
needs  to  change  with  the  times  and  am 
hopeful  that  tius  legislation  now  repre- 
sents the  right  kind  of  comiH-ehensive 
framework  for  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  millions  of  people  it  serves. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant reason  for  my  support  at  HH.  4986. 
Unless  we  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation, the  authority  for  share  draft  ac- 
counts in  Federal  credit  unions.  NOW 
accounts,  and  other  pcnnilar  and  con- 
venient fund  transfer  services  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  month.  Share 
drafts  are  valuable  services  for  credit 
union  members,  and  prompt  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  insure  that  these  ac- 
counts will  remain  available. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Utah  w^iat  a  great  pleasure  it  is 
to  work  with  him  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  Committee. 

The  fact  is  that  he  deserves  the  lion's 
share  of  credit  on  the  truth-in-lending 
provision  as  well  as  many  other  sections 
in  the  bill. 

But  as  to  truth  in  lending,  I  was  the 
author  in  1968.  I  had  the  concept  that 
it  would  be  a  very  simple  measure  to 
provide.  The  consumer  would  be  UAd 
the  true  annual  rate  and  the  finance 
charge  and  he  would  know  what  he  was 
doing.  He  would  have  a  very  simple 
statement,  real  competition  in  borrow- 
ing, and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
advance. 

Unfortunately,  regulaticms  compli- 
cated it.  The  Senator  from  Utah  felt  my 
indignation,  because  it  hurt  lenders  and 
borrowers  both.  It  did  not  do  the  job, 
and  he  persisted  very  vigorously. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  tnith-in-lend- 
ing  bill  that  will  provide  for  much  sim- 
pler disclosure  and  eliminate  a  sectim 
of  the  bill  which  primarily  was  a  method 
for  lawyers  to  make  a  living  at  nit- 
picking. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  concerning  the  usury  preempU<m 
provisions  of  HJl.  4986. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
from  our  previous  correspondoice  on  this 
issue,  a  number  of  Iowa  bankers  have 
contacted  my  office  seeking  a  clarifica- 
tion of  those  provisions  as  they  apply  to 
business  and  agricultural  loans  in  excess 
of  $25,000.  Specifically,  they  note  that  the 
statutory  language  does  not  make  clear 
whether  interest  rates  higher  than  State 
usury  limits  can  be  charged  only  on  indi- 
vidual loans  over  $25,000  or  whether  they 
are  permitted  when  several  loans  to  a 
single  customer  aggregate  more  than 
$25,000.  The  latter  situation  Is  a  fairly 
common  one  in  my  State  so  the  absoice 
of  clear  guidance  is  a  cause  for  concern 
and  confusion  there. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
good  enough  to  write  to  me  his  Judgment 
that  use  of  the  aggregate  standard  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Intent  and  lan- 
guage of  HJl.  4986.  Can  we  make  that 
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understandj  og  part  of  the  discusslcm  rec- 
wd  on  HJl.  4986  today? 

Mr.  pro:  34IRE.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  correct.  It 
would  appe  x  consistent  with  the  statu- 
tory languai  e  if  separate  loans  aggregat- 
ing more  t  lan  $25,000  which  are  the 
functiMial  equivalent  of  an  individual 
loan  were  d  temed  covered  by  the  provi- 
aiooa. 

Mr.  CDLV  ER.  I  thank  the  Smator  very 
much  for  th  it  clarlflcatirai. 

Mr.  PR02  MIRE.  Let  me  add  one  note. 

Any  lende  •  or  borrower  should  coiisult 
his  own  attorney  for  an  opinion  on  the 
legality  und<  r  applicable  laws  of  any  spe- 
cific factual  situation  because  of  penal- 
ties which  E  lay  be  involved  under  State 
law. 

Mr.  CDL\  ER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's asslstai  tce. 

Mr.  PR03  MERE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absc  ace  of  a  qu(»imi. 

The  PRE£  [DING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legisli  itive  clei*  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

(Mr.  PRO  5MIRE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c  }nsent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREJ IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordned. 

Mr.  PRYC  R.  Mr.  President,  I  take  Just 
a  moment  o  express  my  very  sincere 
thanks  to  th  b  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  CcMnmitt  ee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  AfTaii  s.  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PioxmM),  and  the  ranking 
mincHlty  me  nber  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  fron  i  Utah  (Mr.  Garh)  . 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have 
come  to  th  ise  two  very  distinguished 
Senators  anc  very  close  friends  and  asked 
for  specific  jelp  for  a  State  that  has  a 
10-I)ercent  i  sury  law  which  was  placed 
In  our  1874  Constitution.  On  more  than 
<Hie  occasion  during  the  last  12  or  14 
months,  the  ;e  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors have  CO  ne  to  the  assistance  of  our 
State  and  ot  ler  States  which  find  them- 
selves in  a  si  tnilar  position. 

I  did  not  '  vant  this  opportunity  to  go 
by  this  after  loon  without  expressing  my 
sincere  thani  s  as  weU  as  those  of  my  col- 
league, Sena  «r  Buiipers.  and  the  other 
Senators  wh  >  have  come  to  their  door- 
step and  laid  their  problems  at  their 
doiM-step.  Each  time  we  have  done  so, 
we  have  beer  met  with  graciousness,  un- 
derstanding, and  cooperation.  I  and 
other  Senate  rs  in  similar  circumstances 
deeply  apprjclate  the  courtesies  that 
have  been  ex  tended  to  us  by  the  Senator 
from  Wlscoisln  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

This  legisl  ition.  as  we  all  know,  is  far 
reaching.  W«  hope  that  all  the  provisions 
wUl  be  dlges  ed  thoroughly  by  the  finan- 
cial commuJilty  of  our  coimtry.  It  Is, 
without  qu«  tion.  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  plei^s  of  legislation,  and  it  Is 
a  piece  of  legislative  craftsmanship  that 
will  inure  to  he  benefit  of  all  States. 

B«r.  OARN .  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distingulshe<  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  kind  rem  uks. 

Whether  c  r  not  friendship  is  Involved, 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  that  affected 
many  people  in  his  State,  and  it  was  easy 
to  ti7  to  help  because  the  need  was 
serious. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

(Mr.  PRYOR  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  in  his  management 
of  these  complex  issues.  I  know  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  represents  an 
indescribable  amount  of  work  by  the 
chairman,  committee  members,  and  staff. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  few 
questions  regarding  membership  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  bill  as 
written  states  that  any  depository  insti- 
tution which  was  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  on  July  1.  1979,  and 
withdrew  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem after  July  1,  1979,  but  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  would  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  reserve  purposes 
when  this  bill  is  enacted. 

The  language  here  is  not  clear  to  me 
and  there  are  a  small  niunber  of  finan- 
cial institutions  which  may  be  unduly 
penalized  if  restrictive  interpretations 
are  applied  to  this  language,  especially 
in  light  of  recent  interest  rate  moves. 
My  oflBce  informs  me  that  there  are 
somewhere  between  17  and  20  banks 
which  would  be  singled  out  and  treated 
differently  than  the  other  14.000  banks 
in  this  country.  Would  you  please  ex- 
plain to  me  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
using  this  language? 

Also,  is  there  any  provision  to  Insure 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the 
authority  and  direction  to  act  to  amelio- 
rate the  adverse  effect  of  this  change  in 
reserves  in  specific  cases  where  such  a 
change  in  reserves  would  cause  sig- 
nificant costs  or  losses? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Congress  and 
the  conferees  did  take  into  account  the 
chance  that  there  might  be  certain  cir- 
cumstances where  an  immediate  change 
in  the  reserve  requirement  would  cause 
significant  losses.  In  such  cases,  the  con- 
ferees provided  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  take  into  account  such 
other  matters  as  it  deems  appropriate 
and  is  to  take  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  ameliorate  the  adverse  effect 
of  this  change  in  reserve  requirements. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  specific  language 
you  mentioned,  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  for  those  depository  in- 
stitutions which  were  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  July  1.  1979.  and  who 
had  already  submitted  notification  of 
withdrawal  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
prior  to  July  1,  1979.  for  purposes  of  set- 
ting the  reserve  requirements  the  date 
of  withdrawal  would  be  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  F>ederal  Reserve  of  such 
notification  of  withdrawal.  We  had  in- 
tended that  for  purposes  of  reserve  re- 
quirements, withdrawal  would  occur  at 
the  time  that  an  institution  had  taken 
all  the  steps  in  its  power  to  withdraw 
from  such  membership. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  May  I  propose  a  specific 
example  to  the  chairman?  In  the  case 


of  State  member  banks  there  Is  a  man- 
datory 6  months'  waiting  period  after 
submitting  notification  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  completion  of  withdrawal.  If 
a  State  member  bank's  board  of  directors 
had  notified  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  its  decision  to  withdraw  prior  to  July 
1,  1979.  would  it  be  deemed  to  have  with- 
drawn for  the  purposes  of  this  section? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  We 
certainly  did  not  want  to  penalize  any 
banks  whose  board  of  directors  had 
notified  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
their  decision  to  withdraw  prior  to  July 
1.  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  this  bill  Is  the 
fact  that  when  we  override  usury  statutes 
we  do  it  in  a  way  that  permits  States  to 
restore  their  usury  statute  if  they  wish. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said,  it 
was  imbedded  in  the  Constitution;  and 
if  anybody  thinks  that  is  not  a  compli- 
cated situation,  he  is  mistaken.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  do. 

At  the  same  time,  the  usury  statute  In 
Arkansas,  I  imderstand,  almost  para- 
lyzed much  of  the  financial  activity; 
and  the  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
and  others  who  depended  heavily  on 
being  able  to  borrow  money  were  not 
able  to  do  so.  They  could  not  borrow 
from  their  State  banks.  I  think  we  have 
corrected  this  and  have  done  it  in  an 
equitable  way. 

Iliere  is  no  question  that  the  principal 
reason,  the  main  initiative  that  lies  be- 
hind this  particular  part  of  the  bill, 
came  from  Arkansas.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  did  a 
marvelous  job  on  this.  He  was  ably  sup- 
ported and  backed  up  by  his  senior  col- 
league, Senator  Bumpers.  I  think  this 
has  been  a  great  contribution. 

It  is  very  easily  understood.  People 
who  want  to  override  usury  statutes 
always  say.  "What  you  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  require  people  to  pay  higher  rates 
of  interest."  What  far  too  few  people 
grasp  is  that  there  is  no  way  you  can 
have  an  interest  rate  that  is  below  the 
inflation  rate.  As  long  as  we  have  this 
inflation  rate,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
high  interest  rate.  A  high  interest  rate 
Is  terrible  and  has  a  devastating  effect 
on  small  business. 

At  this  time,  the  homebuilders  of  this 
country  are  flat  on  their  backs,  and  we 
will  have  to  act  one  way  or  another  to 
help  them.  The  main  thing  we  can  do 
for  them  in  the  long  run  is  to  follow  poll- 
ices  to  get  the  inflation  rate  down  so  that 
we  will  have  stable  rates  of  interest. 
Without  that,  any  cure  will  be  strictly 
temporary  and  inadequate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
put  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I  may,  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  manager  of  the  conference 
report,  and  Senator  Garn.  and  it  relates 
to  a  prx)vision  of  title  EX  of  the  prospec- 
tive law  which  deals  with  domestic 
banks  with  substantial  U.S.  shareholders 
that  happen  to  be  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  foreign  person.  Might  they  be  pro- 
hibited, I  ask  Senator  Proxmire,  under 
title  IX,  section  902  of  the  legislation 
from  taking  over  another  domestic  bank 
during  the  moratorium  period  provided 
for  in  this  section? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Such  a  takeover  would  be  prohibit- 
ed by  title  IX  unless  it  fell  within  one  of 
the  substantial  exemptions,  including 
that  the  bank  to  be  acquired  had  de- 
posits of  less  than  $100  milUon  or  the 
takeover  involved  the  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  a  domestic  institution. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
moratorimn  applies  to  July  1.  1980.  es- 
sentially 3  months.  During  this  period 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  expected  to  com- 
plete compr^ensive  studies.  In  my  judg- 
ment, one  specific  area  of  inquiry  should 
be  situations  like  the  one  the  Senator 
has  described  involving  substantial  U.S. 
stockholders  and  whether  such  institu- 
tions should  be  excepted  from  any  con- 
templated extension  of  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
U.S.  citizens  and  residents  are  disadvan- 
taged by  title  IX  because  they  now  hold 
shares  in  domestic  financial  institutions 
which  are  restrained  from  participating 
in  takeovers  while  domestic  competitors 
of  such  institutions  are  not  similarly 
affected. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  argiunents  in 
support  of  the  moratorium  was  that  the 
Federal  banking  authorities  may  en- 
counter difficulties  in  obtaining  from  for- 
eign owners  of  domestic  banks  adequate 
financial  and  other  information  about 
their  affairs.  But  it  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  certain  d(»nestic  banking 
institutions  whinh  are  foreign  owned  and 
controlled  complv  with  reauirements  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  (Commission 
in  providing  extensive  financial  and 
other  information  in  their  registration 
statements  and  reports  und»»r  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  Some  of  them  have 
a  long  hi.storv  of  doing  this.  It  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  Chairman  that  with  resuect  to 
such  domestic  Institutions,  the  argument 
concerning  the  nonavallabilitv  of  ade- 
quate information  fails.  Therefore.  I  sug- 
gest that  should  title  TX  be  taken  up  be- 
fore your  committee  between  now  and 
July  1.  when  the  moratorium  exolres.  you 
give  consideration  to  exempting  such 
domestic  institutions  from  any  takeover 
moratorium. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that,  as  usual,  the 
very  intelligent,  thoughtful  and.  I  might 
say,  almost  omnipresent  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  so  expert  In  so  many 
areas  and,  particularly  In  this  area— he 


served  on  the  Banking  Committee  with 
me  several  years  ago — makes  a  persua- 
sive point.  Certainly  any  institutions 
which  were  established  prior  to  1970  de 
novo  by  foreign  persons  with  a  substan- 
tial U.S.  minority  ownership  interest  are 
very  deserving  of  grandfather  privileges 
so  that  they  may  be  treated  as  domestic 
banks  for  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
The  ownership  interests  of  U.S.  persons 
should  be  protected. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  tJiat  I  would 
expect  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
would  be  sympathetic  to  the  situation  he 
describes  if  and  when  it  takes  up  any 
moratorium  legislaticm  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
chairman — and  he  is  always  fair,  and  he 
certainly  is  showing  it  again  in  this 
case — and  I  thank  Senator  Garn,  who 
has  also  been  interested  In  this  pertlc- 
lUar  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
headlines  of  three  recent  aridcles  are 
indicative  of  the  pUght  of  financial  In- 
stitutions across  the  country — "S  &  Ls 
Bemoan  Squeeze  on  Costs,"  "Small  Banks 
Discover  Big  City  Interest  Rates."  and 
"Some  Small  Town  Banks  Have  Trouble 
in  Meeting  Needs  of  Their  Customers." 

All  of  the  problems  described  in  these 
articles  will  not  be  solved  by  the  passage 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4986. 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
and  Mraietary  Control  Act  of  1980.  How- 
ever. I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Prox- 
MniE,  and  the  conferees  on  H.R.  4986  for 
their  work  on  this  landmark  legislation. 
It  addresses  many  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  lenders  and  consumers  about 
the  services  provided  by  financial  institu- 
tions. The  sweeping  changes  in  this  bill 
will  need  to  be  monitored  carefully  to 
make  certain  that  the  efforts  to  deregu- 
late provide  a  positive  benefit  for  con- 
sumers and  do  not  have  an  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
institutions  affected  by  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conference  report  includes  a  provision 
permitting  State-<diartered  insured 
banks.  Federal-  and  State-chartered  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations, 
small  business  investment  corporations, 
and  Federal-  and  State-chartered  in- 
sured credit  unions  to  charge  1  percent 
over  the  Federal  Reserve  discoimt  rate — 
or  the  rate  permitted  by  State  law  if  that 
is  higher — on  all  loans,  notwithstanding 
State  usury  statutes. 

This  provision  is  almost  idmtical  to 
legislation  which  Senator  Pryor  and  I 
introduced  last  year.  It  Is  similar  to  a 
provision  foimd  in  section  85  of  title  12 


of  the  United  States  Code  which  governs 
the  rate  of  interest  ttiat  natlcmal  banks 
may  charge  on  loans.  National  banks 
have  been  able  to  charge  1  percent  over 
the  Federal  discount  rate  on  all  loans 
since  1933.  State  banks  and  all  savings 
and  loans  have  been  at  a  distinct  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  national 
banks  during  this  period  of  exorbitant 
interest  rates. 

As  a  result,  an  imbalance  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  eccMiomy  of  Arkansas  «tnri 
other  States.  Funds  fiow  from  the  State- 
chartered  institutions  to  the  national 
bank  system,  and  national  banks  become 
the  primary  source  of  loans.  This  leads 
to  the  concmtration  of  capital  in  urban 
areas.  Although  this  is  normally  the  case, 
the  trend  is  worsened,  and  the  cai^tal- 
poor  rural  areas  become  poorer. 

This  change  in  the  law  allows  competi- 
tive equity  among  financial  institutions, 
and  reaffirms  the  principle  that  institu- 
tions offering  similar  products  should  be 
subject  to  similar  rules. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  I  mentioned  eaiiler 
in  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Joum*l.  Mar.  26. 1980] 

SIcLa  BEitOAN  Squixzx  on  Coots.  Sbot 

FuiTDS  Into  SRoaT-Tisif  PAPm 

(By  O.  Cbrlatlan  Hill) 

There's  an  odd  case  of  nostalgia  among  the 
savings  and  loan  associations.  To  them,  1974 
now  looks  like  the  good  old  days.  Bamlnga 
dropped  22  percent  that  year,  and  mortgage 
lending  went  down  24  percent. 

This  year,  almost  a  third  of  the  S&Xs  are 
losing  money,  industry  sources  say,  and 
mortgage  lending  la  at  a  standstUl.  If  pres- 
ent Interest-rate  levels  persist.  S&Is  around 
the  country  stand  to  lose  nearly  t700  million 
for  the  1980  second  quarter  and  t3  bllUon  or 
more  for  the  whole  year. 

"We  haven't  heard  this  kind  of  news  since 
the  Depression."  laments  Robert  O'Brien  Jr., 
president  of  Carteret  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation In  Newark,  N.J.  "We  are  on  our  tall." 

The  ailing  thrifts  are  the  victims  of  soaring 
Interest  rates — and  of  miscalculations  by 
themselves,  federal  regulators  and  and  Con- 
gress about  bow  StcLa  and  the  bousing 
market  could  be  protected  against  the  dis- 
locations caused  by  those  same  sky-hlgb 
rates. 

The  malaise  becomes  clear  If  you  look  at 
the  Industry's  profit  margins,  the  spread  be- 
tween Its  cost  ot  funds  and  the  yield  on  funds 
It  lends.  The  spread  Is  shrinking  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Industry  costs  have  been 
rising  by  as  mucb  per  week  as  they  previously 
did  per  year.  The  prospect  Is  that  a  few  falling 
home  lenders  will  quietly  be  merged  Into 
stronger  Institutions. 

STSmt   CAN    BANOLB   R 

CMBclals  are  quick  to  say  that  current  and 
potential  losses  probably  wont  cause  many 
failures  and  In  any  case  wont  jeopardize  the 
savings  of  anv  depositors.  The  Industry  baa 
huge  net  worth  and  reserves,  totaling  about 
t32  billion,  to  run  through  before  many 
firms  start  to  go  beUy  up. 

In  addition,  the  thrifts  can  call  on  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  Is 
authorized  to  lend  bllUons  of  dollars  to  the 
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The  Industry's  profit  margins  on  mort- 
gage loans  have  shrunk  from  1.43  percent 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1979  to  0.76  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1980.  and  indvistry 
people  say  the  figure  is  approaching  zero. 
The  thrifts  now  believe  that  money-market 
certificates  themselves  have  become  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  continuing  inflation. 

They  reason  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  Interest  rates  to  induce  an  economic 
turndown  that  would  reduce  Inflation.  But 
then  the  money-market  certificates  were  in- 
troduced by  the  Fed  and  the  Bank  Board 
to  ease  the  pinch  on  housing.  The  two  fed- 
eral moves  were  a  "contradiction,"  argues 
Jonathan  Gray,  an  S&L  analyst  for  Sanford 
C.  Bernstein  &  Co. 

Richard  A.  Larson,  president  of  West  Bend 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  in  Wisconsin, 
says,  "If  any  one  thing  contributed  to  Infia- 
tion.  as  far  as  financial  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, it  was  the  money-market  certificate." 
By  keeping  money  fiowlng  into  housing,  offi- 
cials explain,  the  certificates  frustrated  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  Induce  an 
inflation-curbing  recession. 

There  was  another  problem,  conceded  by 
even  the  regulators.  It  was  a  matter  of 
timing.  In  July  1979,  the  Bank  Board  author- 
ized limited  variable-rate  mortgages  nation- 
wide, and  further  moves  are  afoot  to  give  the 
thrifts  short-term,  variable-rate  options  such 
as  making  consumer  loans  and  "roll-over" 
mortgages  whose  interest  rates  can  be  re- 
negotiated to  reflect  changing  money-market 
conditions. 

All  of  that,  say  thrifts,  is  to  the  good,  but 
it  began  too  late,  after  the  costly  money- 
market  certificates  had  become  entrenched. 
"This  is  not  the  way  things  should  have 
been  done,"  says  Kenneth  Blederman,  former 
chief  economist  for  the  Bank  Board  and 
now  executive  vice  president  of  City  Federal 
Savings  b  Loan  Association  in  Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

LOCKED    IN 

Now  the  thrifts  are  thoroughly  locked  in 
to  the  certificates,  and  nobody  knows  what  to 
do  about  it.  Their  >145  billion  In  short-term 
deposits  Is  such  a  big  stake  that  outflows — 
such  as  might  be  caused  by  federal  efforts  to 
put  ceilings  on  their  interest  rates — could 
cause  a  crisis.  A  Bank  Board  economist  points 
out  that  federal  banks  would  have  to  make  a 
"heroic  effort"  to  lend  S&Ls  enough  cash  to 
cover  even  a  10  percent  loss  of  these  deposits. 

But  the  thrifts  are  the  victims  also  of  their 
own  miscalculations.  Assuming  that  inflation 
would  abate  and  that  short-term  interest 
rates  would  go  down  by  the  end  of  1978,  they 
used  costly  savings  obtained  at  money-mar- 
ket rates  to  aggressively  expand  their  mort- 
gage lending. 

A  few  thrift  managers  warned  against  this 
practice,  saying  it  was  imprudent  to  use  such 
funds  for  loans  of  up  to  30  years.  They  were 
right.  Interest  rates  didn't  go  down,  and 
many  S&Ls  are  saddled  with  huge  continuing 
costs.  "It  was  Just  a  bet  on  interest  rates, 
and  the  S&Ls  lost,"  says  one  financial  analyst. 

"This  year  we'll  have  very  steep  earning  de- 
clines across  the  country  and.  I  imagine,  a 
fair  number  of  S&Ls  with  losses  for  the  year, 
unless  the  cost  of  money  turns  around  pretty 
quickly,"  says  William  S.  Mortenberg,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Savings  and  Loan 
League. 

The  loss  estimates  vary  according  to  as- 
sumptions about  interest-rate  trends.  The 
gloomiest  forecast  comes  from  Merrill  Ljrnch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc.,  which  expects 
prime  rates  (now  at  19  percent)  to  peak  at 
20  percent  around  midyear  and  then  to  de- 
cline to  about  17  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 


THE   LOSEBS 


That  could  produce  losses  in  the  range  of 
$3  billion  for  the  year.  The  losses  could  be 
offset  partly  by  high  levels  of  "penalty"  In- 
come paid  by  savers  prematurely  withdraw- 
ing funds  from  time  deposits  to  put  into 
higher-yielding  investments. 

The  deficits  will  vary  widely  from  region 
to  region.  A  new  forecast  by  Shearson  Loeb 
Rhoades  suggests  that  big,  publicly  held 
S&Ls  in  California  may  suffer  earnings  de- 
clines of  25  percent  to  35  percent,  while 
losses  are  seen  for  the  majority  of  mutual 
savings  banks  in  the  Northeast. 

Individual  associations  within  regions 
also  may  report  varying  results.  In  the 
worst  cost  bind  are  institutions  that  aggres- 
sively expanded  mortgage  lending  with 
money  gained  from  money-market  certifi- 
cates and  $100,000-plus  certificates,  such  as 
Gibraltar  Financial  and  First  Charter  Fi- 
nancial Corp.  in  Los  Angeles. 

Less  affected  are  concerns  like  Golden 
West  Financial  Corp.,  an  Oakland,  Calif. 
based  thrift  that  long  ago  began  redirecting 
funds  into  high-yielding  short-term  invest- 
ments. That,  in  fact,  is  what  most  S&Ls 
are  trying  to  do  now,  by  investing  in  bank 
certificates  of  deposit,  government  securities 
and  other  investments  yielding  up  to  18 
percent. 

In  the  process,  they  are  abandoning  the 
mortgage  market,  leading  housing  experts 
to  believe  1980  may  produce  an  80  percent 
decline  in  mortgage  lending,  the  sharpest 
drop  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  is  pre- 
dicting starts  of  about  one  million  single- 
family  homes  this  year,  the  lowest  postwar 
level. 

"This  is  not  a  housing  recession:  it  Is  a 
housing  depression."  says  Herbert  Sandler, 
chairman  of  Golden  West  Financial. 

Some  Sbiall-Town  Banks  Hate  Trouble  in 
Meeting  Needs  of  Theik  Customebs 

(By  Chuck  Jones) 

Increasingly  tight  federal  monetary  pol- 
icies, coupled  with  a  10  percent  usury  limit, 
amount  to  a  financial  "double  whammy" 
for  small-town,  state-chartered  banks  in 
Arkansas — and  fen'  their  customers. 

Bankers  in  BentonviUe,  Crossett,  Morril- 
ton  and  Mountain  Home,  all  with  popula- 
tions of  7,000  or  less,  said  in  separate  inter- 
views that  the  current  situation  is  making 
it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  communities. 

Bills  to  provide  relief  have  been  proposed 
or  are  under  consideration  for  legislative 
action,  and  Arkansans  will  decide  the  state's 
usury  issue  in  the  November  elections. 

"If  we  don't  do  something,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something  else  to  earn  our 
livelihoods,"  Jim  Wilcox,  vice  president  of 
the  First  State  Bank  at  Morrllton,  said. 
"We're  Just  getting  squeezed  out"  of  the 
small  loan  market. 

While  nationally  chartered  banks  are  sim- 
ilarly affected  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's tight  money  edicts,  they  are  not 
bound  by  the  10  percent  interest  rate.  They 
are  able  to  make  loans  and  charge  14  per- 
cent and.  at  the  higher  rate,  they  have  more 
money  available  than  do  the  state  banlu. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  lending  condi- 
tions, however,  the  smaller  state  bank  can 
stay  in  business  indefinitely  through  in- 
vesting its  money  in  hlgh-yleldlng  accounts, 
perhaps  out  of  state. 

The  combination  of  tight  money  and  a 
low  usury  celling  has  forced  many  state 
banks  to  place  a  minimum  amount  on  loans 
they  will  make.  A  (25,000  mlnlmtim  is  not 
uncommon. 
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"We  could  go  on  with  a  $25,000  minimum 
loan  and  stay  Ux  business,"  Jack  Walsh, 
president  of  the  First  State  Bank  at  Cros- 
sett, said.  "The  banks  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. The  ultimate  loser  is  the  consumer." 

As  recent  as  two  years  ago,  the  smaller 
banks  were  still  making  personal  loajis  of 
$50  to  $100  to  loyal  customers. 

Not  anymore. 

So,  what  happens  to  the  customer  needing 
less  than  $25,000? 

"It's  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  serve 
that  customer  right  now,"  Nell  Nelson,  pres- 
ident of  People's  Bank  &  Trust  In  Mountain 
Home,  said.  "We  are  obligated  to  try  to  serve 
the  community.  That's  part  of  our  purpose 
for  being  here.  But  we  have  to  do  that 
within  the  bounds  of  operating  a  safe  and 
sound  institution. 

"To  do  that,  we  have  to  get  some  profit. 
And  It  doesn't  take  our  customer  long  to 
know  that  he  can't  borrow  money  at  10  per- 
cent when  we're  paying  13  to  14  percent  for 
it.  He  does  understand  our  position,  I  think, 
but  it  doesn't  help  him.  He's  really  hurt." 

Burton  Stacy,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
BentonviUe,  expanded  on  Nelson's  com- 
ments. "A  lot  of  people  have  saved  with  iis 
all  their  lives  and  they  have  kept  every 
dime  they  had  in  our  bank.  We've  got  an 
obligation  to  meet  their  needs  and  we're 
going  to  try  to  meet  them.  But  woe  be  it 
to  somebody  who  comes  in  here  who  hasnt 
banked  with  me  or  has  a  speck  on  their 
record.  But,  this  old,  dedicated  customer: 
I've  got  to  have  him,  even  though  It's  going 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  me." 

Wilcox  said  it  is  hard  for  any  bank  to  turn 
down  a  longtime  customer  who  seeks  a  loan. 
("His  needs  are  as  important  as  ours  are.") 
But  It  may  be  coming  to  that. 

"Consumer  loans  in  Crossett  have  come 
almost  to  a  complete  standstill,"  Walsh  said, 
adding  that  his  bank  Is  "hard  pressed"  to 
make  any  loans. 

A  typical  automobile  loan  tinder  existing 
conditions  might  see  the  borrower  required 
to  make  a  70  percent  down  payment. 

The  smaller  banks  are  caught  In  a  profit 
squeeze,  but  the  bankers  said  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  small  that  they  are  hiurtlng. 

"I  think  we're  as  solid  as  the  big  banks," 
Nelson  said. 

"We  are  in  a  profit  squeeze,  not  because 
we're  a  small-town  bank,  but  because  of  the 
Arkansas  usury  laws,"  Stacy  said.  "You  give 
me  proper  usury  laws  where  I  can  charge  a 
fair  return  on  my  investment  and  I  can  out- 
earn  most  city  banks. 

"In  fact,  we  were  one  of  the  top  five 
earning  banks  for  the  last  five  years  in  the 
state  of  Arkansas.  That's  going  to  drop  down 
this  year." 

Sam  Walton,  founder  of  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc..  is  the  majority  stockholder  In  the  Bank 
of  BentonviUe.  His  consumer-oriented  phi- 
losophy affects  the  way  Stacy  does  business, 
though  Stacy  is  quick  to  add  that  the  effect 
is  not  necessarily  negative. 

"He  (Walton)  is  more  concerned  about 
the  small  man  than  anybody  I  know  and  he 
wants  the  small  man  taken  care  of,"  Stacy 
said.  "And  I'm  sure  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  him — even  at  a  loss.  But  how  many 
people  at  how  many  banks  are  going  to  be 
that  conscientious?" 

Nelson  said  he  Is  confident  of  some  sort 
of  legislative  relief.  "Recently,  Sen.  Bumpers 
and  Sen.  Pryor  asked  for  legislative  relief 
for  state  banks  and  savings  and  loans  so 
we  can  charge  the  same  rate  that  a  national 
bank  can  now  charge  on  the  smaUer  loans. 
And  that's  one  point  above  the  federal  dis- 
count rate,"  he  said.  "If  that  is  included  in 
the  legislation,  we  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  our  small  customers'  needs." 
OXXVI- 


Small  Banks  Discoveb  Big  Citt 

Interest  Rates 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

Helena,  Arkansas. — Bart  R.  Llndsey  ges- 
tured toward  the  sign  displayed  prominently 
near  the  tellers'  cages  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Phillips  County. 

"Look  at  that  sign,"  said  the  35-year-old 
vice  president  of  Helena's  biggest  bank.  "It 
tells  our  problem." 

The  sign  reads  simply:  "Our  Six-Month 
Money  Market  Certificate  Pays  You  14.956 
percent."  Similar  signs  sit  in  lobbies  of 
banks — large  and  small — across  the  United 
States. 

"It  didn't  used  to  be  that  we  worried  much 
about  what  went  on  in  New  York.  Now  we 
do,"  said  Llndsey. 

Unlike  big  banks — which  "buy"  most  of 
the  funds  they  lend  to  their  customers  on 
the  open  market  and  adjust  their  business 
lending  rates  in  tune  with  those  fund-raising 
costs — small  banks  rely  mainly  on  their  own 
customers  to  supply  the  deposits  from  which 
they  make  loans  to  consumers,  merchants, 
small  businesses  and  farmers. 

Bankers  and  their  business  customers  are 
accustomed  to  fixed -rate  loans — those  based 
on  the  relatively  stable  cost  of  funds  to  the 
bank — not  on  the  rates  New  York  or  Chicago 
banks  must  pay  for  their  big  certificates  of 
deposit  or  commercial  paper. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  consumer-size 
certificate  of  deposit — sold  in  minimum  de- 
nominations of  $10,000  with  rates  tied  to  the 
interest  the  Treasury  pays  each  Monday 
when  it  auctions  bills  on  the  open  market — 
small  rural  banks  have  discovered  New  York. 

When  farmers  begin  to  come  in  for  loans  to 
finance  their  spring  plantings,  they  will  come 
face  to  face  as  well  with  New  York  Interest 
rates. 

"We  had  $2.8  million  of  our  deposits  shift 
to  money  market  certificates  in  one  week  in 
February  alone,"  said  William  H.  Brandon 
Jr.,  president  of  the  $42-milllon-asset  bank. 
All  of  that  $2.8  million  came  out  of  either 
passbook  savings  accounts  which  cost  the 
bank  5.25  percent,  or  long-term  certificates 
which  depositors  bought  months  or  years  ago 
at  interest  rates  of  about  6  percent  or  7  per- 
cent. Brandon  said  that  depositors  are  cash- 
ing in  those  certificates  despite  the  heavy  in- 
terest penalties  federal  regulations  require 
when  a  certificate  is  redeemed  prior  to  ma- 
turity. 

He  said  a  year  ago  the  bank  had  $11  mil- 
lion in  checking  accounts  (which  pay  no 
Interest  but  cost  the  bank  the  equivalent  of 
4  percent) ,  $9.5  million  in  5  percent  passbook 
accounts,  and  $12  million  in  certificates, 
which  cost  an  average  of  about  6.5  percent. 

Today,  the  checking  accounts  run  about 
the  same,  but  passbook  savings  deposits 
(which  now  pay  5.25  percent)  have  declined 
to  $7  million.  About  $16.5  million  Is  in  "ex- 
pensive, hot  money."  Brtmdon  said,  mainly 
the  short-term  consumer-sized  certificates 
that  have  been  yielding  close  to  15  percent 
in  recent  weeks. 

The  bank  actually  gained  a  temporary,  if 
perverse,  earnings  boost  last  yesu-  because  of 
the  popularity  of  the  new  certificates.  Bran- 
don said  that  so  many  customers  cashed  in 
their  old,  low-interest  certificates  early  and 
paid  the  Interest  penalty  that  the  bank  did 
not  have  to  pay  out  thousands  of  dollars  of 
Interest  as  it  had  expected. 

Of  course  this  year  "well  be  paying  15 
percent  on  those  funds  compared  to  about 
51/2  percent  last  year,"  he  said. 

"Remembering  10  years  ago  when  everyone 
was  talking  about  how  smart  corporate 
treasurers  had  become  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  earning  power  of  their  money?  Well, 
consumers  in  small  towns  are  just  as  sftwy 


today.  They  dont  leave  their  money  at  6.26 
percent  when  they  can  e«m  16  percent," 
Llndsey  said. 

Federal  regxilators  dreamed  up  the  money 
market  certificates  so  that  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  would  be  able  to 
compete  for  their  depositors'  money  during 
periods  of  high  interest  rates.  In  earlier  hlgb- 
interest-rate  periods,  consumers  often  with- 
drew their  funds  from  bank  accourta — 
where  interest  ceilings  were  set  by  law--<uul 
used  the  proceeds  to  buy  Investments  such 
as  Treasury  bills. 

During  those  periods  (although  the  In- 
terest rates  then  pale  by  comparison) .  blg- 
city  consumers  were  more  prone  to  withdraw 
their  funds,  or  dlslntermediate  as  the  econ- 
omists call  it,  then  were  their  rural  counter- 
parts. But  with  the  bank -offered  money  mar- 
ket certificates,  depositors  have  to  go  no 
ftirther  than  the  nearest  teller  to  tr^le  their 
interest  yields. 

As  a  result,  however.  First  National  of 
Phillips  County  has  money  to  lend  its  cus- 
tomers, especially  the  farmers  who  will  need 
loans  soon  to  finance  their  spring  planting. 

But  that  money  is  going  to  cost  the  farm- 
ers a  lot  more  than  it  did  last  year. 

John  King,  who  farms  about  4XKK>  acre*  In 
the  county,  found  out  last  week  that  be  will 
have  to  pay  at  least  16  percent  for  the 
$200,000  be  thinks  be  will  need  to  borrow 
between  now  and  next  fall's  harvest.  Last 
year  he  paid  10  percent. 

"I'm  happy  to  have  the  money.  Price  mat- 
ters, out  I've  got  to  have  the  money,"  the 
47-year-old  farmer  said.  "There  is  no  way  a 
fanner  can  go  without  borrowing  unless  he 
goes  out  of  business." 

But  King  said  he  Is  being  squeezed:  AU 
his  costs  are  rising  at  the  same  time  that  the 
price  he  expects  to  get  for  hU  soybeans  U 
down  25  percent  because  of  the  president's 
embargo  on  further  grain  shipments  to  the 
fcoviet  Union.  Interest  is  not  an  inconsequen- 
tial cost  to  King,  reportedly  one  of  the  most 
successful  independent  farmers  in  this  old 
Mississippi  River  town,  about  65  miles  aoutb- 
west  of  Memphis. 

Last  year  he  paid  an  Interest  rate  of  about 
8  percent,  and  this  ate  up  10  percent  of  the 
$700,000  he  grossed.  King  said. 

Although  King  will  get  the  money  he 
needs  to  finance  his  current  harvest,  bank 
officials  told  him  he  can  Just  about  forget 
borrowing  any  money  if  he  wants  to  buy 
more  land.  King  has  been  adding  to  his  land 
holdings  steadUy  tor  the  last  25  years,  but 
Is  resigned  to  buying  no  more  in  1980. 

If  current  customers  cannot  expect  to  have 
any  new  ventxxres  financed  by  First  Na- 
tional—there might  be  aome  limited  excep- 
tions to  the  general  poUcy.  Llndsey  said- 
new  customers  might  as  well  forget  it.  espe- 
cially thoee  who  need  to  borrow  smaU 
amounts  of  money. 

Ai^ansas  bankers  face  more  strictures  on 
the  amount  they  can  charge  customers  than 
do  their  counterparts  In  other  states.  The 
100-year-old  state  constitution  sets  a  usury 
celling  of  10  percent  that  cannot  be  corrected 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  a«  It  has  been  in 
other  stataa.  ^        _,_. 

NatlonaUy  chartered  banks  such  as  rust 
national  use  a  loophole  In  the  National 
Banking  Act  to  charge  one  percentage  point 
more  than  the  Federal  Reserve  dlscoimt  rate 
(now  13  percent) .  But  state-chartered  banta 
such  as  Farmers  and  Merchants  here  cannot 
use  that  loophole  for  loans  <rf  less  ttian 
$35,000. 

"We're  turning  down  a  lot  ot  their  custom- 
ers." said  Undsey. 

AU  Arkansas  banks  can  charge  up  to  5  per- 
centage points  more  than  the  discount  rate 
on  loans  of  more  than  $25,000  because  Con- 
gress passed  a  special  law  to  override  the 
Arkansas  constitution.  That  law  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMJRE.  That  was  an  excel- 
lent amendment  and  I  was  happy  to  ac- 
cept it.  In  conference,  the  only  reason  we 
agreed  to  do  it  at  5  percent  for  2  years 
was  because,  as  the  Senator  submitted 
his  amendment,  as  I  recall,  it  would  have 
started  out  the  first  2  years  at  5  percent 
and  gone  to  20  percent  over  the  years. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can,  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to  see 
that  the  full  20  percent  is  provided.  But 
the  only  way  we  could  compromise  this 
with  the  House  was  to  do  it  in  stages 
rather  than  do  the  whole  thing  and  say 
we  were  definitely  going  to  have  20  per- 
cent later  (Hi. 

But  we  have  exactly  the  same  during 
the  first  2  years  as  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment originally  provided. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  diCQculty  that  my  chairman 
had  in  the  conference.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate his  willingness  to  go  to  bat  for 
me  on  this  particular  provision. 

And  I  would  appreciate  his  support  as 
it  comes  up  in  the  future. 

I  have  one  other  issue.  The  floor  dis- 
cussion, hopefully,  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  authority  provided  for  the  mutual 
savings  bank  to  accept  corporate  demand 
deposits  in  connection  with  a  com- 
mercial corporate  or  business  loan  re- 
lationship is  in  no  way  limited  by  the 
dollar  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at 
any  given  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  that.  In  fact  let  me  just  read 
what  I  have  in  my  full  statement. 

Referring  precisely  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  I  said: 

This  demand  deposit  power  is  intended  to 
allow  Federal  uiutual  savings  banks  to  serv- 
ice all  of  the  demand  deposit  needs  of  a 
borrowing  business  customer  and  is  not 
limited  to  demand  deposits  which  merely 
service  the  loan.  The  demand  deposit  power 
Is  Intended  to  permit  service  to  the  borrower 
who  becomes  a  customer  because  of  a  loan 
relationship. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  thoughts.  I  wish 
I  was  as  persuasive  in  so  many  other  is- 
sues that  we  deal  with  as  I  have  been 
on  this  one. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

(Mr.  TSONGAS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  the  omnibus 
financial  institution  legislation  which 
has  had  its  various  components  debated 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  Depository  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  least  un- 
derstood pieces  of  legislation  that  I  have 
ever  seen  come  before  a  legislative  body. 
It  has  been  referred  to  as  everything 
from  a  Christmas  tree  to  a  forest  prime- 
val, the  latter  probably  being  the  more 
appropriate  phrase. 

HJl.  4986  now  finds  itself  nearing  the 
end  of  the  legislative  process.  I  have  no 
doubts  that  the  bill  wiU  pass  and  prob- 
ably by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Each 
individual  component  of  the  bill  has  the 
strong  and  very  vocal  support  of  some 
particular  segment  of  the  financial  com- 
munity. Through  the  combined  efforts  of 


all  parties  with  a  real  interest  in  seeing 
the  bill  approved,  it  should  glide  through 
with  very  little  effort. 

Before  it  does  find  its  way  out  of  this 
Chamber,  however,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  of  the  Senate's  time  to  out- 
line some  of  the  concerns  I  have  about 
several  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

This  legislation  will  fundamentally  re- 
shape the  structure  of  the  Nations  finan- 
cial institutions  and  alter  their  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  create  what  has  been  called 
a  more  level  playing  field  on  which  all 
financial  institutions  can  more  evenly 
compete,  we  are  reshaping  the  role  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  Savings 
and  loans  wiU  now  be  able  to  offer  inter- 
est bearing  checking  accounts,  they  will 
have  broadened  authority  to  invest  a 
larger  portion  of  there  assets  into  areas 
other  than  housing,  and  they  will  now 
have  to  compete  with  banks  in  regards 
to  the  interest  rate  they  will  have  to  pay 
on  savings  accounts.  These  are  just  some 
of  the  major  changes,  the  list  gets  very 
long  and  detailed. 

This  may  well  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
industry  by  creating  a  higher  level  of 
savings  than  this  country  has  seen  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  thus  providing  more 
fimds  for  housing  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  the  small  saver  a  chance  to  earn  a 
market  rate  of  interest  on  his  or  her  sav- 
ings. The  bill,  in  fact,  is  being  supported 
by  most  of  the  savings  and  loan  trade 
associations. 

I  just  hope  it  worlcs  out  this  way,  be- 
cause frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  find  my- 
self on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  a  few 
years  down  the  road  urging  my  colleagues 
to  establish  a  new  type  of  institution 
which  would  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  housing,  something  similar  to  the 
present  savings  and  loan  system. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  bulk  of  the 
legislation  has  been  debated  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  both  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  monetary  control  section 
which  this  bill  has  was  never  the  subject 
of  extensive  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
at  least  during  this  session  and,  in  fact, 
was  never  even  the  subject  of  a  final 
markup  in  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. The  Federal  Reserve  legislation  was 
written  in  the  conference  committee 
stemming  from  a  House-passed  version 
of  the  bill  which  was  extremely  different 
from  the  final  product  we  now  have 
before  us. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body. 
I  am  franldy  concerned  that  legislation 
with  such  far-reaching  consequences 
would  be  passed  in  such  a  manner. 

It  is  not  only  the  procedure  in  which 
it  was  considered,  but  the  substance  of 
the  final  bill — which  I  do  not  think  many 
Members  of  this  body  recognize  what 
that  is — and  the  impact  it  will  have  on 
the  financial  community  in  the  States 
that  are  represented  by  Members  of  this 
body  which  concerns  me,  which  I  think 
is  unknown  to  a  large  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and,  very  frankly, 
to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
financial  community  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

Under  this  section,  every  financial  in- 
stitution in  the  coimtry  will  become  a 
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dues-paying,  honorary  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  existing 
voluntary  approach  to  Fed  membership 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the 
dual  banking  system,  which  has  served 
this  country  for  a  numlier  of  years, 
though  certainly  imperfect,  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  eliminated. 

Very  franldy,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  further  concentration  and  centrali- 
zation of  power  and  infiuence  in  this 
country,  and  this  reason  alone  causes  me 
great  concern  about  the  effect  that  tliis 
legislation  will  have  in  regards  to  in- 
creasing that  concentration. 

Having  closely  watched  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  action  now  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months  does  very  little  to  ease  my 
concerns. 

Certainly  we  are  in  a  difficult  economic 
period  at  the  moment,  and  our  troubles 
are  not  likely  to  disappear  rapidly  just 
as  they  did  not  come  about  over  night. 
I  am  also  well  aware  that  the  excessive 
growth  of  the  money  supply  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  inflationary  spiral 
we  now  find  ourselves  in.  But  the  Federal 
Reserves  tight  money  policies  are  having 
the  effect  of  crippling  the  most  produc- 
tive and  innovative  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy— which  is  the  small  business  sector 
of  our  economy — while  doing  very  little 
to  seriously  reduce  the  availability  of 
credit  to  those  in  our  society  who  have 
very  little  trouble  affording  the  present 
high  interest  rates. 

In  spite  of  my  opinions  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  issue  I  still  intend  to  offer  my 
support  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  contains  too  many  other  provis- 
ions which  are  of  immediate  and  vital 
importance  to  a  great  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's financial  institutions  which  com- 
pel my  support.  But  I  also  want  the 
record  to  show  that  if  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  package,  I  would  oppose 
the  reserve  legislation,  not  only  because 
of  its  makeup,  but  l>ecause  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  drafted,  because  it 
did  not  receive  the  proper  scrutiny, 
either  by  the  Banking  Committee  or  by 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  think  the  issues  it  addresses  should 
be  the  subject  of  careful  Senate  scrutiny, 
and  I  intend  to  focus  the  Senate's  at- 
tention on  those  issues  in  the  future.  I 
think  we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respond  to  my  good  friend  from  Ala- 
bama, who  is  a  very  valuable  member  of 
our  Banking  Committee? 

The  Senator  makes  the  point — and  he 
is  absolutely  correct — that  this  was  not 
debated  in  any  length  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator,  however, 
that  there  are  several  considerations 
here.  Number  one,  we  had  17  davs  of 
hearings  before  our  committee.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  issue  that  has  Ijeen  explored 
as  thoroughly  as  this  one  was  in  our 
hearings. 

We  had  three  chairmen  of  the  Federal 
Reserve — Chairman  Bums,  Chairman 
Miller,  and  Chairman  Volcker — all  of 
whom  supported  this. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  that 
may  be  the  problem  I  have  with  the 
legislation. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  it  was  a^o  sponsored  by  All  of  the 
institutions  and  institution  groups,  by 
the  ABA,  by  the  independent  bankers — 
they  did  not  oppose  it,  at  least. 

It  was  supported  by  the  U.S.  League, 
by  the  National  Savings  fuid  Loan 
League,  by  the  credit  unions. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  The  situation 
was  this:  That  the  House  went  into  great 
detail  in  consideration,  discussing,  and 
debating  this.  We  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  do  so  on  the  floor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  our  phasing  out 
regulation  Q,  which  was  an  equally  im- 
portant action.  We  debated  that,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  at  great  length  for  sev- 
eral days  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  in  the  committee. 

So  we  had  a  situation  where,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  House  gave  far  more  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  to  the  memtiership 
issue.  We  had  extensive  hearings  on  it. 
We  did  not  debate  it  on  the  floor. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  combined 
record  of  the  House  and  Senate  is  pretty 
clear  on  this  issue.  As  I  said,  we  did  have 
all  of  the  interested  groups  testifying. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  the 
Conference  of  State  Banking  Supervisors 
opposed  it.  The  great  bulk  of  the  testi- 
mony was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 

May  I  say  one  more  thing  to  my  good 
friend,  because  we  could  not  act  on  this 
legislation  under  the  circumstances.  But 
there  is  an  economic  situation  which  I 
think  the  Senator  appreciates,  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  argued  fervently  that 
they  were  losing  membership,  that  their 
ability  to  control  monetary  policy  was 
subject  to  crucial  attrition,  and  that,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  especially  important 
to  restrain  inflation,  they  were  losing 
their  ability  to  do  so,  and  that  this  leg- 
islation was  essential  in  order  for  them 
to  have  the  full  power  they  felt  they 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  assume  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  my  dis- 
agreement with  this  sweeping  change 
that  we  have  made  in  this  legislation  is 
also  caused  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
consider  it  here  in  this  body,  nor  did  we 
consider  it  in  what  I  felt,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  chairman,  was  the  proper 
approach  in  the  Banking  Committee. 

I  say  that  with  respect  and  under- 
standing for  the  constraints  the  chair- 
man was  imder  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  I  am  going  to  have  some 
more  to  say  about  that.  There  are  some 
people  who  would  have  loved  to  have 
testified  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
policy.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  up  here  not 
only  to  see  this  Senator  from  Alabama 
but  also  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee. 

Recent  policies  have  impacted  not  only 
on  the  financial  community  but  they 
have  also  impacted  on  some  very  pro- 
ductive sectors  of  our  economy.  There 
is  a  concentration  here  of  even  greater 
powers  which  will  be  of  concern  to  them. 

I  will  also  say  to  the  Senator  that  if 
we  give  them  total  control  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  which  they  now  have 
control  over  and  the  allocation  of  credit. 


I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
have  the  capability  to  control  the  mone- 
tary policies  of  this  country  fully  for  a 
lot  of  reasons.  We  will  be  riisfiiggmg  that 
subject  as  we  go  along. 

I  would  say  that  I  hope  in  the  future 
we  will  have  th^  opportunity  to  fully 
ccmsider  thesd  matters  which  are  far- 
reaching  changes  we  are  making  in  the 
system.  It  is  important  not  only  to  flnan- 
cial  institutions  but  also  to  other  citizens 
that  we  represent. 

If  we  make  these  changes  after  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  input  both  at 
the  committee  level  and  on  the  floor  in 
debate,  that  is  the  way  the  system  ought 
to  work.  That  is  my  only  concern  about 
it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
California,  who  is  also  a  valued  member 
of  our  committee  and  was  invaluable  in 
our  conference. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  1980  is  apprc^iriate  for 
the  start  of  a  new  decade  for  regulated 
financial  institutions.  We  are  ending  the 
debate  on  whether  or  not  to  homogenize 
various  elements  of  the  financial  ."system. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  landmark  legisla- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  we  have  had 
the  commission  on  money  and  credit, 
the  Heller  report,  the  Himt  Commis- 
sion, the  fine  discussion,  among  others, 
all  of  which  sought  to  address  the  prob- 
lems caused  when  market  interest  rates 
rose  above  interest  ceilings  on  deposits 
in  cyclical  periods  of  infiation.  Today, 
we  are  to  consider  the  Senate-House 
conference  report  on  HJl.  4986,  the  cul- 
mination of  arduous  work  on  the  future 
structure  of  the  financial  industry  that 
began  with  the  Hunt  Commission  in 
1971. 

This  is  a  historic  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  designed  to  move  the  Nations 
financial  institutions  into  an  evolving 
competitive  environment  and  to  address 
some  of  the  issues  of  consumers  needs 
in  the  financial  market  place  of  the 
future. 

H.R.  4986  will  provide  for  an  orderly 
6-year  transition  period  during  which 
all  deposit  interest  rates  will  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  to  market  levels  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  deposit  rate  ceilings  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  small  depositors  and  that  such 
controls  have  fostered  the  development 
of  new  institutions  and  markets  ready 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  cust<Hner 
for  high  yields. 

The  transition  to  msu-ket  interest  rates 
requires  the  balancing  of  multiple  in- 
terest. Depositors  prefer  the  expeditious 
removal  of  the  ceilings  particularly 
when  interest  rates  are  h'eh.  Yet  it  is 
just  at  that  time  that  the  impact  on 
banks  and  savings  institutions  of  any 
change  is  most  severe.  In  order  to  bal- 
ance the  interest  of  housing  finance,  de- 
pository institutions  and  depositors,  the 
conference  agreed  to  a  6-year  timetable 
for  the  phasing  out  of  regulation  Q  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  consistent  with 
the  safety  and  soundeness  of  depository 
institutions. 

The  movement  toward  maricet  rates 
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both  interest  earning  asset  and  by  work- 
ing cash  balances.  The  introduction  of 
NOW  accounts  and  requiring  increased 
reserves  was  expected  to  increase  pres- 
sures on  bank  earnings  and  tend  to  en- 
courage further  attrition  in  Federal  Re- 
serve membership  with  consequent  ero- 
sion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  This  bill  provides  for 
mandatory  reserves  on  NOW  accounts 
on  all  depository  institutions  and  for 
interest  bearing  reserves  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  section  of  the  bill  is  a 
fine  compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
House  proposals  and  will  lend  itself  to 
a  more  efficient  national  monetary 
policy. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  bill  is  the  usury  override.  The  de- 
regulation of  interest  rate  controls  on 
the  liabiUty  side  of  thrift  institution 
portfolios  argues  for  similar  action  on 
usury  laws  that  restrict  the  ability  of 
depository  institutions  to  earn  a  market 
rate  on  funds  that  are  used  for  mortgage 
lending.  It  is  well  recognized  by  lending 
authorities  that  usury  ceilings  restrict 
the  ability  of  financial  institutions  to 
make  loans  to  those  who  can  afford  them 
and  thereby  distort  the  flow  of  fimds  by 
encouraging  out-of -State  investment  of 
funds.  Additionally,  such  laws  restrict 
the  ability  of  thrifts  to  earn  a  market 
rate  of  return  on  funds. 

There  are  some  State  usury  laws  that 
prohibit  not  only  lending  at  a  usurious 
rate  but  also  prohibit  a  consumer  from 
knowingly  receiving  such  a  rate.  These 
kinds  of  laws  would  interfere  with  the 
increased  interest  rates  that  consumers 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  reg- 
ulation Q  phaseout  section  of  the  bill, 
when  usury  ceilings  are  below  regulation 
Q  ceilings.  In  addressing  this  problem 
this  bill  exempts  deposit  accounts  from 
State  usury  laws  so  savers  may  receive 
a  fair  return  on  their  deposits.  While  the 
usury  override  in  the  final  bill  is  much 
broader  than  residential  mortgages  and 
deposits,  clearly  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  affecting  the  thrift 
industry's  future.  In  order  to  give  recog- 
nition to  the  States'  interest  in  the  usury 
laws.  States  are  permitted  3  years  to  opt 
out  of  the  provision  exempting  residen- 
tial home  mortgages  from  the  usury  laws. 

This  legislation  encompasses  an  end- 
ing and  beginning  of  a  new  decade  for 
depository  institutions.  The  Congress 
has  been  mulling  over  issues  on  the  need- 
ed improvements  in  the  structure  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  make  them  more 
competitive  in  the  financial  markets 
since  the  Hunt  report  in  1971.  This  bill 
is  historic  in  that  it  is  the  first  com- 
prehensive step  taken  since  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  by  the  Congress  to  establish 
order  and  rationality  by  charting  a 
course  of  the  evolutionary  process  to 
change  our  financial  industry.  This  will 
make  the  financial  industry  more  re- 
sponsive to  consumer  needs  and  eco- 
nomic reality. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  on 
the  fine  job  they  have  done. 

I  am  proud  to  sav  that  this  bill  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee  which  I  chair.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  full  c(Hxunittee,  Senator  Proxicrb, 


and  of  the  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  for  the  fine  job  that  has  been 
done  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  reso- 
lution. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  staff  persons 
who  have  worked  on  this  bill  over  the 
years:  Kenneth  McLean,  Lindy  Mari- 
naccio,  Steve  Roberts,  and  last  but  not 
least,  my  own  staff  Carolyn  Jordan, 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee.          

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  18,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  heard  testimony  from  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  in  regard  to  the  administration's 
recent  credit  tightening  moves. 

In  a  press  release  which  accompanied 
the  Chairman's  statement,  I  noticed  a 
sentence  which  read  as  follows: 

The  Board  also  expects  that  banks,  as  ap- 
propriate and  possible,  will  adjtist  lending 
rates  and  other  terms  to  take  account  of  the 
special  needs  of  small  business  and  other. 

Now,  this  Is  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment, but  after  hearing  Chairman 
Volcker's  testimony  I  am  not  convinced 
at  all  that  It  has  much  validity. 

In  attempting  to  slow  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
present  policy  has  the  imfortunate  ef- 
fect of  disproportionately  reducing  the 
availability  of  credit  to  the  Nation's 
small  business  community.  The  effect 
this  policy  has  on  the  housing  industry 
is  particularly  devastating. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  we  were  con- 
cerned about  the  500,000  jobs  that  would 
be  lost  if  Chrysler  went  under.  Well,  if 
we  destroy  the  housing  industry,  then 
you  can  count  on  more  than  three  times 
that  many  people  put  out  of  work.  How 
in  the  world  will  that  kind  of  unemploy- 
ment stabilize  our  economy?  I  think  that 
is  a  question  that  needs  to  be  asked  not 
only  of  Chairman  Volcker  but  of  all 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  serious  about 
tackling  infiation,  then  we  had  better 
begin  to  look  at  the  performance  of  the 
entire  economy  and  tackle  some  of  the 
root  causes  of  this  disease. 

Declining  productivity  and  Innovation 
rates  In  this  country  are  two  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  our  economy's 
poor  performance  on  the  Infiation  front. 
Whereas  the  United  States  used  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  development  and  use  of 
new  technology,  we  are  now  suffering  a 
national  slowdown  in  this  area.  Today, 
we  rank  seventh  in  productivity,  capital 
investment,  and  economic  growth  behind 
Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  I  dare- 
say we  will  slip  even  further  If  we  drive 
the  most  iimovatlve  and  productive  seg- 
ment of  our  free  enterprise  system — the 
small  business  sector — out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  some  275  farmers 
from  my  State  who  were  up  here  attend- 
ing an  Alabama  farm  bureau  conference. 
These  hard-working  people  are  facing 
serious  financial  trouble  this  year.  In 
fact,  farmers  in  Alabama  and  across  the 
Nation  are  having  to  decide  whether  they 
can  even  afford  to  continue  farming  in 
the  face  of  the  current  high  interest 
rates.  Yet,  Chairman  Volcker  proposes 
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we  escalate  that  rate  even  further.  I 
would  like  Chairman  Volcker  to  explain 
to  me  and  to  the  people  of  my  State  just 
how  his  new  policy  is  going  to  help  the 
economy  by  driving  our  food  growers  out 
of  business.  What  does  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  think  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  price  of  food  In  this  country  if  we 
devastate  the  family  farmer? 

Moreover,  the  family  farmers  are  only 
one  of  a  whole  host  of  small  business 
groups  that  will  suffer  unduly  from  the 
high  interest  rates.  What  about  the 
homebuilders  who  are  struggling  to  re- 
main in  business  and  ride  out  this  cur- 
rent high  interest  rate  period,  and  not 
having  a  great  deal  of  success  at  it?  Un- 
fortunately, disrupting  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  the  short  run  entails  serious 
long-term  consequences  as  well.  As  we 
enter  the  1980's,  we  are  likely  to  experi- 
ence a  significant  increase  In  housing 
demand  as  children  frmn  the  postwar 
baby  boom  enter  the  home-buying  mar- 
ket. It  seems  fairly  clear  that  if  we  re- 
duce the  production  capability  at  the 
same  time  the  housing  demand  is  esca- 
lating, we  wiU  have  Inflation  In  the  hous- 
ing market  built  into  our  economy  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

What  do  we  tell  the  potential  home- 
buyer  who  has  scrimped  and  saved  for 
years  to  afford  the  downpayment  on  a 
home  of  his  own?  With  mortgage  inter- 
est rates  as  high  as  17  percent  fewer 
than  5  percent  of  the  American  popu- 
lation can  afford  to  purchase  the  me- 
dian-priced home  today.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  that  old,  often  forgotten  idea 
known  as  the  "American  dream,"  where 
a  family  could  look  forward  to  owning 
a  home,  a  stake  in  the  community?  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  sense  of  stability 
brought  about  by  homeownership.  I  for 
one  am  not  willing  to  abandon  that  idea 
and  stand  idle  while  the  housing  indus- 
try and  all  related  Industries  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  current  monetary  policies. 

I  understand  the  attempts  of  the  Fed 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  the  Nation's 
money  supply  and  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
effect  that  excessive  money  growth  has 
upon  the  rate  of  inflation  by  devastating 
the  most  productive  and  efficient  sector 
of  our  society — the  small  business 
commimity. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  poli- 
cies have  succeeded  In  insuring  that 
credit  Is  available  for  investment  if  you 
can  afford  the  price.  But  who  can  afford 
it  when  the  prime  rate  is  at  19  percent? 
That  flgure  is  higher  than  the  farmers, 
the  homebuilder's,  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman's average  profit  margin. 

So  the  Federal  Reserve's  grand  policy 
has  the  effect  of  crippling  the  most  pro- 
ductive, and  traditionally  the  most  In- 
novative sector  of  our  economy — small 
business,  while  doing  little  to  slow  the 
speculative  activity  of  those  in  our  so- 
ciety who  are  immune  from  high  inter- 
est rates.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
during  the  flrst  quarter  of  this  year, 
while  homebuilders  and  others  in  my 
State  were  going  out  of  business,  merger 
and  acquisitlcm  activity  in  this  country 
by  the  large-sized  corporations  sky- 
rocketed. In  fact,  this  activity  was  up 
over  40  percent  from  the  first  quarter 


of  last  year.  While  credit  dried  up  for 
small-  and  medium-size  businesses, 
large-size  concerns,  which  could  afford 
the  expensive  money,  were  paying  the 
high  price  and  still  proflting. 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me — I  am 
not  opposed  to  big  business  per  se.  What 
I  am  concerned  with  Is  that  we  main- 
tain a  healthy  economic  mix  in  our 
country  comprised  of  small-,  medium-, 
and  large-size  concerns.  I  am  afraid, 
frankly,  that  the  current  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  strike  a 
severe  blow  to  that  mixture  by  applying 
most  harshly  to  the  small-  and  medium- 
size  businesses. 

Something  is  clearly  wrong  with  the 
present  policy  when  It  allows  these  kinds 
of  inequities  to  exist. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  taken  the 
initial  step  of  recognizing  the  adverse 
impact  of  their  policies  on  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy.  Chairman 
Volcker  acknowledged  this  problem  at 
last  week's  hearings.  I  want  to  suggest, 
however,  that  simply  acknowledging  the 
problem  is  not  enough.  I  want  to  see 
some  concrete  proposals  and  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Fed  which  will  encourage 
banks  to  understand  the  special  plight 
of  the  small  businessperson,  the  farmers, 
the  homebuilders,  and  the  home  buyers, 
and  to  adjust  their  lending  policies  ac- 
cordingly. Without  some  strong  guidance 
from  the  Fed,  I  fear  that  oiu-  Nation's 
financial  institutions  will  simply  find  it 
inconvenient  to  carefully  evaluate  the 
needs  of  these  special  segments  of  our 
socictv 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  In  commending  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  his  outstanding  work  In  the 
management  of  this  complex,  essential 
piece  of  legislation,  and  for  his  clarifying 
the  questions  raised  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Indiana.  This  colloquy  assures  that 
the  relatively  few  financial  Institutions 
in  question  here  will  be  treated  equitably 
and  not  suffer  the  severe  financial  im- 
pacts that  would  have  occurred  in  the 
absence  of  our  discussion.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent 
resolution,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Baker,  and  Senator  Pell,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


8.  Coir.  BCB.  84 
Retolved  by  tht  Senate  {the  Hotue  of 
Representatives  concuTHim) ,  That  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies consisting  of  three  Senaton  and 
three  Representatives,  to  be  af^Mtnted  by 
the  President  of  Uie  Senate  and  the  SpMker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 
Is  authorized  to  make  the  neoeaaary  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration  of  the  Prealdent- 
elect  and  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20tb  d«y  of  January  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  rescdutlon. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  noting 
for  the  Record  that  I  once  had  more 
interest  In  this  resolution  than  I  now 
have,  I  move  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  [Laughter.] 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MARCH  GOLDEN  FLEECE  TO  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  FOR  MENTAL 
HEALTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
giving  my  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month 
Award  for  March  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Mental  Health  for  funding  a 
study  of  why  bowlers,  hockey  fans,  and 
pedestrians  smile. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  taxpayers 
will  say,  with  a  puckish  grbi,  that  they 
are  not  bowled  over  by  this  pedestrian 
study. 

The  study  was  entitled  "Social  and 
Emotional  Messages  of  Smiling:  An  Eth- 
ological  Approach."  It  was  part  of  a 
$75,000  grant  to  examine  verbal  and  non- 
verbal cues  in  detecting  deception. 

Here  Is  the  abstract  of  the  smiling 
study  in  the  authors'  own  words : 

Did  smiling  evolve  as  an  expression  of  hap- 
piness, friendliness,  or  both?  Naturalistic 
observation  at  a  bowling  alley  (N  =  1,793 
balls)  shows  that  bowlers  often  smile  when 
socially  engaged,  looking  at  and  talking  to 
others,  but  not  necessarily  after  scoring  a 
spare  or  a  strike.  In  a  second  study,  bowlers 
(N=166  balls)  rarely  smiled  while  facmg 
the  pins  but  often  smiled  when  facing  their 
friends.  At  a  hockey  game,  fans  (Nrr3.73e 
faces)  smiled  both  when  they  were  socially 
involved  and  after  events  favorable  to  their 
team.  Pedestrians  (N=eS3)  were  much  more 
likely  to  smUe  when  talking  but  only  slightly 
more  likely  to  smile  In  response  to  nice 
weather  than  to  unpleasant  weather.  These 
four  studies  suggest  a  strong  and  robust  asso- 
ciation of  smiling  with  a  social  motivation 
and  an  erratic  association  with  emotional  ex- 
perience. ' 

The  researchers  studied  the  smiles  of 
bowlers  by  both  openly  videotaping 
some  rolls  of  the  bowling  ball  and  by  also 
secretly  watching  from  near  the  plnset- 
tlng  machine.  According  to  the  study : 

An  observer  knelt  on  a  platform  among  the 
pin  setting  equipment  at  the  end  of  tbe 
bowling  alley  behind  the  bowling  pins  and 
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for  March  to  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health.  I  leave  it  to  NIMH  to  de- 
termine whether  my  smile  is  a  deception, 
an  emotional  state,  or  a  sign  of  friendli- 
ness. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  LOWENSTEIN  AND 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  man  dies,  it  is  the  deeds  of  his  life 
which  we  ought  to  remember  and  not 
the  fact  of  his  death.  Just  over  a  week 
ago,  Al  Lowenstein,  an  outspoken  hu- 
manitarian and  civil  rights  activist,  was 
tragically  murdered.  We  should  r«nem- 
ber  his  fighting  spirit  and  relentless 
struggle  for  justice. 

David  Broder  wrote  a  poignant  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Lowenstein  began  his  public 
career  over  30  years  ago  as  the  activist 
President  of  tiie  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation. Prom  the  start,  the  breadth  ol 
his  concerns  was  apparent.  Broder  tells 
us  that  Lowenstein  was  concerned  not 
only  with  the  protection  of  student 
rights  but  also  the  struggle  for  racial 
and  eccmmnic  justice  in  this  Nation  and 
in  the  world.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
testimony  of  his  devotion  to  these  ideals. 

David  Broder's  article  portrays  what 
he  calls  "vintage"  Lowenstein.  "Vintage" 
Lowenstein  was  a  man  who  campaigned 
for  his  causes  with  "passionate  convic- 
tion"  and  fought  for  them  with  "demonic 
intensity."  His  "tireless  enthusiasm," 
"24  hour  a  day  purposefulness,"  and  his 
rare  capacity  for  "perpetual  rejuvena- 
tion" gave  him  an  irresistible  appeal. 
Above  all,  it  seems  that  "vintage"  Low- 
enstein refers  to  a  man  who  insisted  that 
our  actions  should  be  based  on  broad 
moral  principles  and  not  narrow  self- 
interest. 

David  Broder  pays  the  highest  tribute 
which  one  can  bestow  on  an  activist  such 
as  Lowenstein.  Men  like  Lowenstein  may 
die,  but  their  spirit  and  the  causes  for 
which  they  lived  do  not  die  with  them. 
One  such  cause  which  we  must  consider 
is  the  Genocide  Convention  which  con- 
tinues to  languish  before  the  Senate.  If 
Lowenstein  left  any  legacy  it  would  be 
his  appeal  that  we  act  on  a  matter  of 
such  overwhelming  concern  to  all  men 
such  as  the  Genocide  Convraition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  immediately 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


UPCOMING  VISIT  OP  BEGIN 
AND  SADAT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
world  knows.  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
President  Sadat  will  be  meeting  sepa- 
rately with  President  Carter  at  the  White 
House  early  next  month.  Such  talks,  of 
course,  should  be  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance at  any  time,  but  take  on  an  in- 
tensely heightened  importance  by  reason 
of  the  United  States  afiQrmative  vote  in 
the  United  Nations  on  Resolution  No. 
465  on  March  1,  1980. 

I  want  to  discuss  that  resolution  in  the 
context  of  American  Middle  East  foreign 
policy  and  the  future  role  of  President 
Carter  and  his  administration  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  read  and  re-read 
the  March  1  U.N.  resolution  half  a  dozen 
times.  In  essence,  the  resolution  is  a  cas- 
tigation  of  Israel  and  by  our  affirmative 
vote  we  became  a  participating  castiga- 
tor. 

The  resolution's  repeated  references  to 
Jerusalem  leave  the  impression  that 
there  will  be  a  time  when  Jerusalem  once 
again  will  be  jurisdictionally  divided, 
which  we  all  know  will  not  and  should 
not  occur.  My  own  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  as  my 
guide  dramatically  etched  on  my  mind 
that  Jerusalem  never  again  should  be  di- 
vided either  by  barriers  or  by  separate 
governmental  authorities. 

The  resolutiCHi  called  for  the  disman- 
tling of  existing  settlements  which  was 
not,  is  not,  and  should  not  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Whether  existing 
settlements  are  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture to  be  dismantled  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  in  subsequent  negotiations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  Sinai,  five 
settlements  have  been  dismantled,  but 
three  in  the  South  remain. 

The  resolution  called  upon  Israel  to 
forgo  the  creation  of  new  settlements 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  This  is  part 
of  the  American  foreign  policy  posture. 
It  was  part  of  American  foreign  policy, 
under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Pord  as  well. 
The  Rabin  government  (1974-77)  was 
very  cautious  in  the  creation  of  new  set- 
tlements, restricting  them  to  military  in- 
stallations bearing  a  distinct  security 
consequence.  The  Begin  government  has 
been  far  more  expansive  in  the  creation 
of  new  settlements  and  this  policy  shift 
has  caused  considerable  division  of  opin- 
ion within  Israel  as  a  whole  and  strenu- 
ous disagreement  within  the  Begin  gov- 
ernment itself.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Israel  has  ruled 
that  Israel  does  not  have  an  imfettered 
right  of  settlement  in  the  West  Bank.  POr 
myself,  I  concur  with  our  policy  and 
with  that  body  of  opinion  within  Israel 
that  the  creation  of  new  settlements  in 
the  West  Bank  does  constitute  an  imped- 
iment to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

This  brings  me  to  the  vote  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  on  March  1.  It  was  a  colossal 
blunder,  a  blunder  not  susceptible  to  in- 
stant erasure  by  the  President's  subse- 
quent disavowal. 

The  March  1  vote  seriously  compro- 
mised the  President's  role  as  trusted 
mediator  within  the  Camp  David  process. 
President  Carter  had  established  a  high 
degree  of  credibility  in  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  as  a  result  of  his  personal,  hercu- 
lean efforts  at  the  Camp  David  summit 
of  September  5-17,  1978.  For  a  mediator 
to  succeed  in  his  difficult  role,  he  must 
be  perceived  by  both  sides  as  being  fair. 
The  March  1  U.N.  vote  was  so  patently 
wrong,  so  obviously  unfair  to  Israel  as 
to  damage  seriously  the  President's  me- 
diating capacity. 

Considering  the  vital  and  delicate 
American  mediating  role  in  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  United  States  should  be  an 
affirmative  voting  participant  in  future 
U.N.  resolutions  even  if  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  some  future  resolution  be  limited 
solely  to  the  creation  of  new  settlements. 
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Israel  well  knows  our  views  thereon. 
They  have  been  expressed  privately  and 
publicly  time  and  time  again.  Can  the 
United  States  both  mediate  and  casti- 
gate simultaneously?  Should  the  United 
States  join  the  throng  or  should  we  not 
remember  that  we,  as  no  other  nation 
on  Earth,  have  a  special  relationship 
with  Israel  and  a  special  role  to  play  in 
the  Middle  East  peace  process? 

We  must  never  be  afraid  to  join  with 
Israel  in  working  for  peace.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  beware  of  overly  intense 
pressure  which  could  lead  to  an  inse- 
cure peace.  The  United  States  cannot 
and  should  not  dictate  a  settlement.  A 
dictated  peace  is  an  unworkable  peace. 
A  dictated  peace  is  no  peace  at  all. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the  upcoming 
talks  in  April  between  President  Carter 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat  take  on  a  significance  of  enor- 
mous proportions  even  transcending  the 
immediate  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  President  Carter  has  to  do 
more  than  try  to  bring  Israel  and  Egypt 
closer  together  in  the  immediate  nego- 
tiations. He  has  the  even  larger  burden 
of  restoring  his  and  his  administration's 
credibility  in  the  overall  peace  process, 
a  burden  every  bit  as  awesome  as  the 
one  he  successfully  carried  at  the  1978 
Camp  David  summit. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OP 
1980— MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—PM  189 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  submitting  herewith  to  the  Con- 
gress Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1980, 
imder  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1977  (Chapter  9  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code).  The 
Plan  is  designed  to  strengthen  manage- 
ment of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission in  order  to  foster  safety  in  all 
of  the  agency's  activities. 

The  need  for  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  been  amply  demonstrated 
over  the  past  year.  The  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island  one  year  ago  revealed  serious 
shortcomings  in  the  agency's  ability  to 
respond  effectively  during  a  crisis.  The 
lessons  learned  from  that  accident  go 
beyond  crisis  management,  however. 
They  provide  the  impetus  for  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  all  aspects  of  the 
government  regulation  of  nuclear  energy. 
In  my  statement  of  December  7,  1979, 
I  responded  to  the  recommendations  of 
my  Commission  on  the  Accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island  and  set  forth  steps  now  be- 
ing taken  to  address  those  recommenda- 
tions. I  stated  that  I  would  send  to  Con- 
gress a  Reorganization  Plan  to  strength- 


en the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
ability  to  regulate  nuclear  safety.  I  am 
submitting  that  Plan  today. 

The  Plan  clarifies  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman  as  principal  executive  officer. 
In  addition  to  directing  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  agency,  the  Chair- 
man would  take  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion's response  to  nuclear  emergencies 
and,  as  principal  executive  officer,  would 
be  guided  by  Commission  policy  and  sub- 
ject to  Commission  oversight. 

MANAGEMENT    PBOBLEIU 

Intensive    investigations    undertaken 
since  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident 
have  revealed  management  problems  at 
the    Nuclear    Regulatory    Cwnmission. 
These  problems  must  be  rectified  if  the 
Commission  is  to  be  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive safety  regulator. 
— My  Commission,  called  the  Kemeny 
Commission  after  its  Chairman.  Dr. 
John  Kemeny,  concluded  that  the 
underlying  problem  at  Three  Mile 
Island  stemmed  not  from  deficient 
equipment   but   rather   from   com- 
pounded human  failures.  This  in- 
cluded the  inability  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  pursue  its 
safety  mission  effectively  in  view  of 
its  existing  management  policies  and 
practices.  The  Kemeny  Commission 
reported  a  lack  of  "closure"  in  the 
system  to  ensure  that  safety  issues 
are  raised,  analyzed  and  resolved. 
Kemeny  Commission  members  also 
concluded  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  relies  too  heavily 
on  licensing,  and  pays  insufficient 
attention  to  ensuring  the  safety  of 
plants  once  they  are  in  operation. 
— During  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tion, the  Kemeny  Commission  found 
serious  managerial  problems  at  the 
top  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. It  noted  that  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Chairman  are  un- 
clear as  to  their  respective  roles.  Un- 
certain,   diffuse    leadership  of  this 
kind  leads  to  highly  compartmental- 
ized offices  that  operate  with  little 
or  no  effective  guidance  and  little 
coordination. 
— A  recently  completed  independent 
study  authorized  and  fimded  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  it- 
self also  found  serious  fault  with  the 
Commission's      management      and 
called  for  a  major  organizational 
overhaul.    The    report   states    that 
there  is  no  authoritative  manager 
but,  instead,  five  equally  responsi- 
ble Commissioners  who  deal  indi- 
vidually with  office  directors  who,  in 
turn,  head  their  own  "independent 
fiefdoms." 
— Likewise,  a  recent  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  notes  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  define  either  the  author- 
ity of  the  Chairman  or  that  of  the 
Executive  Director  for  Operations. 
The  staff  lacks  policy  guidance  and 
top  management  leadership  to  set 
priorities  and  resolve  safety  issues. 
There  are  imreasonable  delays  in 
developing  policies  to  guide  the  li- 
censing and  enforcement  activities 
of  the  agency. 

The  central  theme  in  all  three  of  these 


studies  is  the  failure  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  to  provide  unified 
leadership  and  consistent  direction  of 
the  agency's  activities.  The  present  stat- 
utes contain  conflicting  and  ambiguous 
provisions  for  managing  the  a^ncy.  Im- 
portant corrective  actions  cannot  or  will 
not  be  taken  by  the  Commission  until 
the  laws  are  changed.  Failure  to  do  so 
constitutes  a  conttnuing  nuclear  safety 
hazard. 

The  present  Reorganization  Plan 
would  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Cwnmlssion  by  giv- 
ing the  Chairman  the  powers  he  needs 
to  ensure  efficient  and  coherent  man- 
agement in  a  manner  that  preserves,  in 
fact  enhances,  the  commission  form  of 
organization. 

COMMISSION 

Under  the  p««x)sed  Plan,  the  Commis- 
sion would  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
policy  formulation,  rulemaking  and  ad- 
judication as  functions  which  should 
have  colleglal  deliberation.  In  addition, 
the  Cwnmission  would  review  and  aj>- 
prove  proposals  by  the  Chairman  con- 
cerning key  management  actions  such  as 
personnel  decisions  affecting  top  posi- 
tions which  directly  support  Commission 
functions,  the  annual  budget,  and  ma- 
jor staff  reorganizations.  In  carrying  out 
its  role,  the  Commission  would  have  the 
direct  assistance  of  several  Ccxnmisslon- 
level  offices  as  well  as  the  licensing  board, 
the  appeal  panel,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards.  The  Plan 
would  not  alter  the  present  arrangement 
whereby  the  Commission,  acting  on  ma- 
jority vote,  represents  the  ultimate  au- 
thority of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  sets  the  framework  within 
which  the  Chairman  is  to  operate. 

CHAIEMAK 

Under  the  Plan,  the  Chairmsm  would 
act  as  the  principal  executive  officer  and 
spokesman  for  the  Commission.  To  ac- 
complish this,  those  functions  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  not  re- 
tained by  the  Commission  would  be 
vested  in  the  Chairman,  who  is  currently 
coequal  with  the  Commissioners  in  all 
decisions  and  actions.  The  Chairman 
would  be  authorized  to  make  anxtot- 
ments,  on  his  own  authority,  to  all 
positions  not  specified  for  Commission 
approval  and  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Commission  for  assuring  staff  support  by 
the  operating  offices  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Commission.  The  Executive 
Director  for  Operations  would  report 
directly  to  and  receive  his  authority  from 
the  Chairman.  Heads  of  operating  offices 
would  also  report  to  the  Chairman  or. 
by  delegation,  to  the  Executive  Director 
for  Operations.  Office  heads  would  also 
be  authorized  to  communicate  directly 
with  members  of  the  Commission  when- 
ever an  office  head  believed  critical 
safety  issues  were  not  being  addressed. 

nCBIGENCT  MAITAQKMZNT 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
ability  to  respond  decisively  and  re- 
sponsibly to  any  nuclear  emergency  must 
be  fully  ensured  in  advance.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  Commission  as  a 
whole  cannot  deal  expeditiously  with 
emergencies  or  communicate  in  a  clear, 
unified  voice  to  civil  authorities  or  to  the 
public.  But  present  law  prevents  the 
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Commission  staff.  Freed  of  management 
and  administrative  details,  the  Commis- 
sion could  then  concentrate  on  the  pur- 
pose for  which  that  collegial  body  was 
created— to  deliberate  on  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  and  rules  to  govern  nu- 
clear safety  and  to  decide  or  oversee 
disposition  of  individual  cases. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  27,  1980. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  9:36  ajn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  enrolling  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  1515.  An  act  to  authorize  the  striking  ol 
Bicentennial  medals. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 

ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

At  1 :  35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  3919.  An  act  to  Impose  a  windfall 
proSt  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  2:47  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  dis- 
agrees to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3236)  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
better  work  incentives  and  improved  ac- 
countability in  the  disability  insurance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Ullman, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see were  appointed  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4612)  to 
amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  maintain  for  an  additional  3  years 
the  curent  program  of  preventive  serv- 
ices, referral,  and  case  management  for 
disabled  children  receiving  SSI  benefits: 
requests  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  Conable,  and  Mr.  Rousselot  were 
appointed  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4986)  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  authorize  the  automatic 
transfer  of  funds,  to  authorize  negotiable 
order-of-withdrawal  accounts  at  deposi- 
tory institutions,  to  authorize  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  establish  remote  service  units,  and  to 
authorize  federally  insured  credit  unions 


to  maintain  share  draft  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  t,he  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  oHLke  corrections  In  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  blU  (H.R.  4»86). 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  27,  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1515.  An  act  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  Bicentennial  medals. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
following  nominations:  in  the  Regular 
Army,  there  are  48  appointments  (24 
temporary  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
major  general;  24  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general)  (list  begin- 
ning with  Charles  J.  Piala) ;  Brig.  Gen. 
Cornelius  Ottway  Baker,  Army  National 
Guard,  Adjutant  General's  Corps,  to  be 
brigadier  general  of  the  line;  Vice  Adm. 
William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
admiral;  Rear  Adm.  Earl  B.  Fowlej^,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral;  Brig.  Gen. 
Kenneth  W.  Weir,  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general;  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  there  are  three 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  (list  beginning  with  John  J. 
Krasovich).  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Regular  Army,  there  are 
1,886  appointments  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  (list  beginning  with  Dan 
F.  Abahazy) ;  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army 
and  Army  National  Guard  there  are 
1,024  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel  (list  beginning 
with  Fred  A.  Abemethy) ;  in  the  Navy, 
there  are  2,536  temporary  and  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (list  beginning  with  PhiUip  M.  Ab- 
bott) ;  Maj.  John  R.  Bourgeois,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel;  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  there  are  30  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  (list  beginning  with  Chester 
A.  Arnold,  Jr.) .  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Conoressiohal 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  appeared  In  the  Record 
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on  Februsu7  26,  1980,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 
ByMr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2483.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  to  give  an  an- 
nual address  to  the  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Judiciary:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levxn) : 
S.  2484.  A  bill  providing  that  certain  for- 
eign losses  which  were  economically  incvirred 
before  December  31,  1976,  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  loss  recapture  rules  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  LONO: 
8.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  42  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  <^de  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  second  tier  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
OoTZKN,  and  Mr.  BAtictiB) : 
S.  2486.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  taxation 
interest  earned  on  obligations  substantially 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  pro- 
vide flnancing  for  railroad  rehabUltation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  BELLMON: 
S.    2487.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equi- 
table treatment  of  independent  oil  producers. 
Including  royalty  owners,  under  the  crude 
oil   windfall   profit  tax;    to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CtiLVER.  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  2488.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  soil 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnttson)  (by  request) : 
S.  2489.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.   METZENBAUM    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Batjcus,  and  Mr.  Leaht)  : 
S.  2490.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  require- 
ments for  Infant  formula,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  ISx. 
Oarn,     Mr.     Williams,     and     Mr. 
Lugar)  : 
S.  2491.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  monitor- 
ing of  restrictions  on  Soviet  trade:   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
AJTairs. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Cannon,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  Magntj- 

soN,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.   Packwood,   Mr.   Sarbanes.   and 

Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2492.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce,  pro- 
mote energy  self-sufflciency,  and  protect  the 
environment,  by  establishing  procedures  for 
the  location,  construction,  and  operation  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facilities 
and  plantshlps  to  produce  electricity  and 
energy-Intensive  products  off  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States;  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  make  available  certain 
financial  assistance  for  construction  and 
operation  of  such  facilities  and  plantshlps. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 


By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  RiBCLE,  Mr.  Stapford,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.J.  Res.  155.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
April  13.  1980  and  ending  April  19.  1980,  as 
"National    Dance    Week":    which    was   con- 
sidered and  passed. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  2483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  to  give  an 
annual  address  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quest the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  address  on  a  periodic 
basis,  at  such  times  as  are  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  leadership  of  Congress,  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  U.S. 
judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  responsibilities 
for  governing  this  Nation  are  divided 
among  three  coequal  branches:  the  leg- 
islative branch,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  judicial  branch.  All  of  us  here 
in  the  legislative  branch  are,  of  course, 
familiar  with  intricacies  and  the  work- 
ings and  the  problems  which  face  us  as 
legislators  because  of  our  attenticHi  to 
business  of  Congress.  Moreover,  we  are 
informed  through  various  means  and 
through  numerous  contacts  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  many-faceted 
activities  of  that  branch  and  specifically, 
we  are  given  the  Chief  Executive's  plan 
of  action  on  an  annual  basis  by  means 
of  a  state  of  the  Union  address  given  by 
the  President  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
have  for  many  years  been  giving  scant 
attention  to  the  third  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  the  U.S.  judiciary.  Al- 
though there  are  numerous  points  of 
contact  at  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee lev^  with  the  judicial  system, 
largely  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  ig- 
nored the  third  branch  until  some  crisis 
situation  demands  that  we  provide  addi- 
tional Federal  judges  or  implement  some 
reorganization  so  that  the  Judicial 
branch  may  accomplish  its  constitutional 
mandate  without  being  overwhelmed 
with  important,  but  time-consuming 
work. 

At  least  a  partial  remedy  to  this  situ- 
ation, Mr.  President,  would  be  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress  to  periodically 
invite  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  appear  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  to  inform  the  entire  Congress 
SIS  to  the  "State  of  the  Judiciary."  Such 
an  address  by  the  Chief  Justice  would 
not  eliminate  the  need  for  cmigressional 
hearings  and  oversight,  but  such  address 
by  the  Chief  Justice  would  focus  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  on 


the  many  problems  which  face  our  Judi- 
ciary and  would  allow  us  to  set  priorities 
and  provide  impetus  to  programs  which 
require  congressional  action.  Although 
there  are  some  who  would  advocate  an 
annual  address  by  the  Chief  Justice,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  an  annual  appearance 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  while  desirable,  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  flex- 
ibility should  be  built  into  the  procedure 
so  that  during  years  when  the  congres- 
sional leadership  and  the  Chief  Justice 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  for  Mm  to  ap- 
pear in  person  he  could  do  so.  and  in 
other  years,  the  Chief  Justice  could 
transmit  a  written  state  ot  the  judiciary 
message  to  the  Congress  which  would  be 
placed  in  the  Record  and  made  available 
to  each  Member  of  Congress. 

A  periodic  address  or  annual  written 
report  by  the  Chief  Justice  would  be 
proper  and  meaningful  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

First,  it  would  be  an  appropriate  and 
dignified  method  for  the  head  of  one  co- 
equal branch  of  Government  to  coordi- 
nate and  communicate  its  activities  and 
desires  for  legislation  to  another  coequal 
branch  of  Government. 

Next,  it  would  bring  to  public  atten- 
tion many  of  the  problems  which  face 
the  judiciary  and  which  need  to  be  reme- 
died but  for  which  there  is  only  a  small 
constituency  because  of  a  lack  of  puUic 
information.  Further,  it  would  force  the 
justices  and  Judges  to  face  the  short- 
comings of  the  judiciary  system  and  to 
come  forward  with  soluti(His  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Congress  to  act 
upon. 

Finally,  it  would  provide  a  forum  and 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity for  strengthening  our  Federal 
court  system  and  would  highlight  the 
important  role  that  an  independent  Ju- 
diciary plays  in  protecting  the  rights 
and  freedoms  which  are  so  much  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  mv  imderstanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  legislation  similar  to  this  has  been 
advocated  since  as  far  back  as  1953  by 
our  former  Secretary  of  State  and  At- 
torney General  Mr.  William  P.  Rogers 
and  moreover,  it  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  might  add 
incidentally,  that  the  Chief  Justice  al- 
ready delivers  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation an  annual  state  of  the  judici- 
ary message;  thus  we  could  not  be  im- 
posing a  burdensome  new  requirement  on 
the  Chief  Justice,  since  the  machinery 
has  already  in  hand  for  the  preparaticn 
of  such  a  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  judiciary  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Bur- 
ger at  the  midyear  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  Chicago, 
m.,  on  February  3,  1980.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
report  and  I  certainly  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  Chief  Justice  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  come  before 
the  Congress  in  person  to  deliver  this 
message  when  he  deems  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice  to  do  so,  and  that  In 
other  years  we  will  receive  the  thou^ts 
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fifty  times  as  many  trained  court  adminis- 
trators as  a  decade  ago. 

(4)  The  postgraduate  or  continuing  train- 
ing of  Judges  has  been  greatly  expanded. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  Federal  Judges  now 
serving  have  taken  part  In  one  or  more 
training  programs  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  and  more  than  1500  State  Judges  re- 
ceive advanced  training  at  the  National  Ju- 
dicial College  each  year. 

I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Role  of  the 
Lawyer  in  the  1980's  last  week,  sponsored  by 
the  General  Practice  Session  and  the  Young 
Lawyers  Division.  I  share  your  concerns 
about  new  problems  facing  the  practicing 
profession  and  strongly  endorse  the  effort 
to  think  about  what  our  society  will  be  ask- 
ing of  lawyers  In  the  years  ahead — and  how 
lawyers  can  meet  those  demands  at  costs 
people  can  afford. 

The  focus  you  place  on  legal  education  and 
standards  for  admission  to  the  bar,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  bar,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  factors  to  the  independence  of  the  bar 
Is  very  important.  The  legal  profession  ex- 
ercises a  monopoly  and  monopolies  must  be 
subject  to  regulation.  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant, however,  that  a  profession  regulate 
Itself.  The  choice  Is  whether  the  bar  will 
regulate  Itself  and  do  It  adequately  In  the 
public  Interest  or  whether  it  will  be  regulated 
by  external  authority. 

DISCIPLINE  op  THE  BAR 

It  Is  now  nearly  eight  years  since  the 
report  on  discipline  of  the  bar  was  made  by 
this  association's  committee  chaired  by  my 
former  colleague,  the  late  Justice  Tom  Clark. 
That  committee  concluded  that  discipline  of 
the  bar.  In  the  real  sense,  was  virtually  non- 
existent. There  has  been  some  Improvement 
since  that  time,  chiefly  under  the  stimula- 
tion of  this  association,  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Instruction  in  professional  ethics  should 
permeate  the  entire  educational  experience 
beginning  with  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day 
in  law  school.  A  token  course  on  ethics  might 
be  worse  than  none  for  it  may  create  an  illu- 
sion pregnant  with  mischief.  It  Is  always  a 
dangerous  business  to  train  people  in  the  use 
of  weapons — whether  of  the  lethal  kind  or 
the  legal  kind — without  Inculcating  ethical 
standards  and  sensitivity  to  guide  their 
proper  use.  The  function  of  legal  education 
must  be  more  than  simply  producing  highly- 
skilled  legal  mechanics. 

The  association  has  begun  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct, but  more  important  Is  what  we  do  with 
those  standards  once  we  restate  them.  How 
we  make  them  understood  and  how  we  en- 
force them  is  the  test. 

EDUCATION  IN  LAWYERING 

Over  the  past  five  or  six  years,  there  has 
been  an  enlarged  focus  on  the  problems  re- 
lating to  the  making  of  a  lawyer.  After  a  mild 
flurry  over  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  of 
the  quality  of  trial  advocacy,  a  broad  con- 
sensus was  reached  by  Judges,  practicing 
lawyers  and  the  academic  community.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  we  have  a 
"serious  problem"  In  terms  of  the  quality  of 
some  lawyers'  performance  In  the  trial 
courts.  But  the  profession  has  now  recog- 
nized Its  obligation  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  the  consumers  of  law- 
yers' services  receive  their  money's  worth. 

CRAMTON  REPORT 

The  law  schools  have  responded  by  ex- 
panding existing  programs  of  training  and 
creating  new  ones  where  none  existed.  The 
report  of  the  task  force  which  you  created 
in  1978,  chaired  by  Dean  Roger  Cram  ton  of 
Cornell,  will.  In  years  to  come,  be  seen  as  a 
very  Important  milestone  In  the  continuing 
development  of  legal  education. 


TRIAL    LAWYERS    IN    LAW    SCHOOLS 

For  me,  the  two  highlights  of  that  report 
are  first,  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  training 
In  practical  aspects  of  lawyering  shoiild  begin 
In  law  school  and  should  be  available  to  every 
student  who  wants  it:  and,  second,  that  ex- 
perienced trial  lawyers  and  trial  Judges  must 
be  drawn  Into  the  teaching  process,  working 
with  the  faculties.  A  particularly  encouraging 
sign  is  that  the  Harvard  Law  School,  long  a 
pioneer  in  this  area,  has  established  a  two 
and  one-half  mUlion  dollar  program  for 
training  In  trial  advocacy  Jointly  with  North- 
eastern Law  School.  More  than  half  of  the 
law  schools  now  have  useful  programs  on  ad- 
vocacy. 

ADMISSION  TO  FEDERAL  COURTS 

In  a  related  matter,  the  committee  created 
by  the  Judicial  conference  of  the  United 
States  to  study  trial  court  advocacy  and  to 
consider  the  need  for  standards  for  admission 
to  practice  in  the  Federal  courts  reported  last 
September.  Its  report  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  Judicial  conference.  An  Imple- 
mentation ccmmittee  has  been  created  to 
develop  pilot  projects  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
Federal  districts  so  that  both  the  need  and 
the  value  of  special  admission  standards  can 
be  tested. 

LAWYERS'  FEES 

There  Is  a  rising  concern  with  legal  costs. 
This  affects  both  the  public  and  the  profes- 
sion, and  you  have  shown  your  concern  with 
this  problem.  Lawyers,  like  all  others,  must 
contend  with  inflation,  but  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  or  more,  legal  fees  have  Increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  Inflated  cost  of  living. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about  it:  there 
Is  a  risk  that  lawyers  may  be  "pricing  them- 
selves out  of  the  market."  This  must  be  met 
by  the  profession,  or  it  may  well  be  dealt  with 
by  external  forces.  The  seeds  may  be  planted 
that  will  change  the  private  practice  of  law 
as  we  have  known  it.  I  doubt  whether  that 
would  be  good  for  the  public  or  the  profes- 
sion. 

Fortunately,  this  association  has  beer:  alert 
to  the  problem  and  during  the  past  dOk...:i 
years  there  have  been  some  important  devel- 
opments: As  late  as  1965  only  five  percent 
of  the  poor  were  able  to  receive  needed  legal 
services.  That  year  the  Federal  Government 
and  this  association  Joined  forces  to  initiate 
the  first  federally-funded  program  for  legal 
aid  to  the  poor.  The  next  step  was  creation 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  in  1973, 
with  this  association  again  giving  leadership. 
Currently  that  body  has  5.000  lawyers  who 
reach  more  than  %  of  the  nation's  poor.  Its 
current  annual  budget  is  in  excess  of  300 
million  dollars. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  expanded  use  of 
well-trained  assistants,  sometimes  called 
"paralegals."  has  been  an  Important  develop- 
ment. Today  there  are  300  schools — double 
the  number  of  law  schools — for  training  para- 
legals: 49  of  those  schools  are  accredited  by 
the  A.B.A.  The  advent  of  the  paralegal  en- 
ables law  offices  to  perform  high  quality  legal 
service  at  a  lower  cost.  I  suspect  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  on  this  develc^ment. 
This  is  not  new.  Generations  ago,  lawyers 
here,  as  In  England,  made  use  of  highly 
trained  "clerks"  for  limited  kinds  of  legal 
work  that  did  not  call  for  a  full-fledged 
lawyer. 

POUND   CONFERENCE 

Two  other  Imoortant  projects  which  grew 
out  of  the  1976  Pound  Conference  in  St. 
Paul,  will.  In  time,  prove  very  important. 
One  is  the  experimentation  with  expanded 
use  of  arbitration  for  large  claims;  the  other 
is  finding  alternative  methods  of  resolving 
minor  disputes  of  the  kind  which  we  had 
once  hoped  would  be  taken  care  of  in  small 
claims  courts — without  lawyers. 

Our  colleague  Griffin  Bell,  who  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Pound  Conference  and 
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chairman  of  the  Association's  follow-up  and 
Implementation  committee,  carried  these 
programs  with  him  when  he  became  attor- 
ney general.  The  pilot  programs  he  launched 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

MISUSE   OF   JUDICIAL    PROCESS 

We  must  not  let  the  situation  develop  to 
the  point  where  only  the  more  affluent  in- 
dividuals and  large  business  enterprises  can 
afford  the  services  of  private  practitioners. 

One  factor  which  contributes  to  the  high 
cost  of  legal  services  is  the  misuse  and  abuse 
of  pretrial  Judicial  processes.  Yet  we  must 
not  be  too  critical  of  lawyers  for  using  the 
mechanisms  permitted  by  statute  or  court 
rules.  Roscoe  Pound  pointed  out,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  that  the 
very  nature  of  our  adversary  system  invites 
abuses.  The  responsibility  for  control  rests 
on  both  Judges  and  lawyers.  Where  existing 
rules  and  statutes  permit  abuse,  they  must 
be  changed.  Where  the  power  Ues  with 
Judges  to  prevent  or  correct  abuse  and  mis- 
use of  the  system.  Judges  must  act. 

Litigation  does  not  manetge  Itself.  Within 
reason,  trial  Judges  must  take  a  more  active 
role  In  the  management  of  litigation  by  en- 
forcing schedules  and  limiting  freewheeling 
pretrial  activities.  Sanctions  must  be  used 
to  prevent  or  penalize  abuses  and  Judges  are 
making  greater  use  of  this  kind  of  control. 

EXCESS  COSTS  ON  APPEALS 

The  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
Appellate  Rules  is  reexamining  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Appellate  process.  A  good 
many  experienced  lawyers  believe — ^and  this 
belief  Is  shared  by  many  Appellate  judges — 
that  we  have  "gone  overboard"  on  the  mat- 
ter of  printing  records  on  appeal.  There  Is 
not  universal  agreement  on  this  subject. 
Some  believe  that  an  appellate  court  must 
have  at  least  three  printed  copies  of  the  rec- 
ord. Others  believe  that  the  original  record 
Is  sufficient  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  conducted  a  twenty- 
month  experiment,  relying  primarily  on  the 
original  record  supplemented  by  a  limited 
printed  appendix  covering  critical  material. 
This  eliminated  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  million  pages'  of  printed  records  in  20 
months.  In  this  one  experiment,  the  savings 
to  the  litigants  amounted  to  more  than  one 
million  dollars  in  printing  costs.  It  reduced 
fees  for  assembling  the  material.  It  is  not 
unimportant  that  it  also  saved  1500  linear 
feet  of  shelf  space  In  the  court. 

This  is  the  type  of  imaginative  experi- 
mentation by  Judges  and  lawyers  which  we 
should  encourage  and  on  which  we  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  bar.  Chief  Judge  Brown 
of  the  fifth  circuit,  his  successor  Chief  Judge 
Coleman,  and  their  colleagues  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  Initiative. 

INCREASED   nUNCS 

A  striking  change  in  the  work  of  the  courts 
In  recent  years  is  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
cases  filed  along  with  the  novelty  and  com- 
plexity of  questions  presented.  In  1970.  there 
were  317  cases  for  each  district  Judge.  In  1980. 
we  estimate  that  the  figure  will  be  approxi- 
mately 400  cases.  Filings  in  the  courts  of 
appeals  have  doubled  In  the  past  ten  ye«u«. 
We  can  see  that  measured  by  the  case  filings 
per  Judgeship,  the  Impact  of  152  new  Federal 
judges  in  the  omnibus  bill  last  year  will  soon 
be  wiped  out. 

The  quality  of  the  performance  of  the 
courts  is  bound  to  suffer  with  this  overload. 
The  time  has  come  to  find  some  new  method 
of  providing  judges  for  the  Federal  system 
when  they  are  needed — not  eight,  nine  or 
ten  years  later  depending  upon  whether  the 
same  political  party  Is  In  control  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress. 


'  I  am  reliably  Informed  this  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  460  pulpwood  trees. 


DELAY   IN   PROVIDING   JUDGES 

We  must  devise  a  method  for  making  an 
annual  evaluation  and  projection  of  the  need 
for  additional  Judges.  Congress  should 
promptly  consider  authorizing  the  judicial 
conference  to  evaluate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional judgeships  and,  subject  to  congres- 
sional veto,  establish  new  Judgeships  as  the 
needs  require. 

Plainly  It  is  easier  to  define  the  problem 
than  to  spell  out  the  details  of  a  corrective 
statutory  scheme.  We  must  preserve  the  im- 
portant constitutional  checks  and  balances, 
and  yet  meet  the  needs  of  the  public.  People 
seeking  justice  in  the  Federal  courts  should 
not  have  to  wait  upon  the  winds  and  tides 
of  the  political  processes  to  find  a  Judge  to 
hear  a  case. 

As  caseloads  increased  in  the  I970's,  the 
judicial  machinery  and  judicial  methods  de- 
manded greater  attention.  The  antiquated 
methods  used  In  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury were  not  adequate  for  the  second  half. 
Roscoe  Pound's  prophecies  went  unheeded 
for  many  decades  but  the  voices  of  men  like 
Chief  Justice  Vanderbilt,  Judge  John  J. 
Parker  and  Justice  Tom  Clark  began  to  get  a 
greater  audience  in  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
and  some  important  progress  has  been  made. 

CTRCUIT   EXECUTIVES 

Nine  years  ago,  court  administrators  were 
authorized  for  Federal  courts  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history.  Congress,  however, 
granted  only  one  for  each  of  the  eleven  cir- 
cuits. The  circuit  executives  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  trained  personnel  to 
assist  chief  Judges  and  circuit  councils  in 
the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
courts.  In  the  current  budget  requests,  we 
are  asking  Congress  to  provide  a  counterpart 
of  the  circuit  executives  for  each  of  the  15 
largest  metropolitan  district  courts.  Al- 
though I  am  confident  Congress  will  provide 
this  necessary  assistance,  I  urge  the  associa- 
tion to  lend  its  efforts  in  support  of  this 
budget  request. 

STATE-FEDERAL  COUNCILS 

A  related  development  is  that  more  than 
40  States  now  have  State-Federal  coiincils 
which  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  the  two 
systems.  This  can  eliminate  conflicts  in  court 
calendars  and  Jury  calls,  and  coordinate  liti- 
gation where  both  Federal  and  State  courts 
have  cases  arising  out  of  a  single  event,  such 
as  an  airplane  crash. 

NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    STATE    COURTS 

Ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  national  or 
central  mechanism  for  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  State  courts.  Some 
of  the  States,  under  strong  leadership  by 
their  judges,  had  made  great  strides  within 
their  own  borders.  Since  1971  we  have  had 
the  National  Center  for  State  Courts.  It  has  a 
splendid  headquarters  at  Williamsburg.  Vir- 
ginia with  a  staff  of  specialists  to  aid  the 
State  courts.  It  has  brought  20th  century 
mansigement  and  technology  into  State  court 
operations. 

METROPOLITAN  CHrEFS  CONFERENCE 

Another  useful  development  has  been  the 
conference  of  metropolitan  chief  judges, 
which  now  includes  the  chiefs  of  the  30 
largest  metropolitan  Federal  districts.  The 
chiefs  of  these  important  courts  meet  and 
exchange  Information  on  procedures  and 
practices  to  speed  up  the  work  of  the  courts 
on  subjects  ranging  from  Jury  utilization  to 
calendar  methods  and  pretrial  proceedings. 

INCREASED  FRODUCTTTITT 

The  accumulated  results  of  these  new 
methods,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion— and  harder  work  by  the  judges  and 
court  personnel — have  Increased  the  produc- 
tivity of  Federal  Judges  by  more  than  one 
third.  Year  end  reports  Indicate  •  general 


decline  in  industrial  productivity  in  the  U.8.. 
and  this  makes  the  performance  record  of 
Federal  judges  stand  out  as  nothing  l/tm 
than  remarkable. 

CREATING  A  NEW  PROFXaSIOM 

At  no  time  In  history  did  the  need  for 
changes  in  methods  and  procedures  come 
into  such  sharp  focus  as  in  the  past  dozen 
years  when  the  caseloads  in  both  Federal 
and  State  courts  mounted.  But  In  the  I970'a, 
the  unique  American  management  geniua 
and  use  of  technology  finally  found  its  way 
into  the  judicial  systems  of  the  country. 

At  the  1969  annual  meeting  at  Dallas,  W0 
took  note  that  the  United  States  had  more 
astronauts  qualified  for  space  esploratlon 
than  qualified  court  admlnlstratort.  This  as- 
sociation took  the  leadership  in  bringing  tbe 
institute  for  court  management  Into  being. 
For  ten  years  the  Institute  has  conducted  a 
full-time,  six-month  training  course  and  has 
certified  328  individuals  as  court  administra- 
tors. It  has  also  developed  Bh<B'ter  oouraee. 
seminars  and  vrorkshops  for  advanced  train- 
ing of  court  clerks,  deputy  clerks  and  Judga*. 
Several  thousand  individuals  have  partici- 
pated In  the  training  programs  of  the  insti- 
tute. This  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
court  administration.  Today  there  are  more 
than  500  trained  court  administrators  oper- 
ating in  the  State  and  Federal  systems  com- 
pared with  perhaps  20  in  1969.  Without  tbe 
help  and  support  of  this  association  the  in- 
stitute could  not  have  been  developed  and 
we  would  not  have  seen  tbe  creation  of  tbe 
new  profession  of  court  managers. 

JUROR    Tm    WASTED 

In  one  important  area  of  court  admlnla- 
tratlon  which  affects  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans, there  has  been  some,  but  not  enough. 
in^rovement.  We  deal  far  too  casually  with 
the  time  of  citizens  called  for  Jury  duty. 
This  is  reflected  In  a  stream  of  letters  to  edi- 
tors and  to  judges,  and  In  articles  in  legal 
publications  reciting  the  complaints  of  citi- 
zens Whose  time  and  patience  are  abused. 

Recently  a  biting  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  echoed  the  complaint 
that  too  many  citizens  have  several  weeks 
of  their  lives  wasted  while  waiting  In  the 
jurors'  lounge  for  a  call  that  may  never 
come.  The  constant  complaint  is  that  time 
is  spent  In  varying  stages  of  boredom 
watching  daytime  television,  reading  out- 
dated magazines  or  playing  checkers  with 
others  whose  time  Is  being  simUarly  wasted. 
All  too  many  citizens  who  respond  to  tbe 
Jury  call,  initially  with  a  sense  of  i>erform- 
ing  a  civic  duty,  are  disillusioned  by  the  lack 
of  an  adequately  organized  system  or  method 
to  make  reasonable  use  of  their  time. 

We  know  that  there  cannot  be  total  utUlES- 
tlon  of  the  time  of  every  citizen  called  for 
Jury  duty.  Some  may  serve  in  one  case  or 
two.  Some  are  held  for  several  weeks  with 
no  service  at  all.  In  the  name  of  cltlsensMp 
we  ask  them  to  accept  far  less  than  their 
normal  earnings  and  sometimes  make  sacri- 
fices in  their  famUy  life. 

Judges  and  court  managers  must  minimise 
the  waste  of  citizens'  time.  There  are  now 
tools  at  our  disposal  to  improve  tbe  methods 
of  screening,  selecting,  qualifying,  summon- 
ing and  assigning  jurors.  There  are  more 
accurate  ways  to  identify  the  n\imber  of 
jurors  needed  and  likely  to  be  used.  Tbe 
Important  civic  duty  of  jury  service  should 
not  be  embittered  by  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  great  prog- 
ress In  the  administration  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system.  In  all  candor,  I  cannot  do  so. 
Crime  rates  remain  extremely  high.  The  rate 
of  violent  crimes  remains  very  high.  The  rea- 
sons are  complex.  There  is  no  simple  seda- 
tion. But  there  are  some  things  we  can  do 
and  should  do  to  avoid  the  fear  that  still 
Infects  many  parts  of  our  great  elttas. 
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institutions.  It  Is  wrong.  It  is  expensive.  It 
is  stupid. 

We  must  develop  educational  and  voca- 
tional programs  so  that  prisoners  will  leave 
correctional  Institutions,  at  the  very  least, 
trained  In  some  marketable  skill.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  to  you  11  years  ago  in  Dallas,  that 
we  must  design  a  correctional  program  that 
will  in  a  very  literal  sense  encourage  pris- 
oners to  "learn  their  way  out  of  confine- 
ment". And  then  we  must  encourage  em- 
ployers not  to  reject  indiscriminately  the  em- 
ployment of  all  persons  with  criminal 
convictions. 

This  will  cost  more  in  the  short  run.  But  in 
the  long  run  to  put  people  behind  walls  and 
bars  and  do  little  or  nothing  to  change  them 
Is  to  win  a  battle  and  lose  a  war. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  tbe  lot  of  judges  has 
not  been  easy.  Although  burdens  became 
heavier  and  costs  of  living  increased  dramati- 
cally, Congress  failed  to  provide  needed 
judgeship  and  fell  far  short  of  maintaining  a 
level  of  compensation  called  for  by  infiatlon 
as  was  done  with  virtually  all  other  personnel 
of  the  Federal  establishment. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned  about  the  need  to  attract 
and  keep  able  lawyers  as  judges  and  has  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  the 
Judicial  branch  to  examine  all  aspects  of 
Federal  judicial  service.  That  committee  has 
been  appointed  and  Is  chaired  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  second  circuit.  Judge  Irving 
Kaufman. 

More  judges  alone  will  not  solve  our  prob- 
lems; more  technology  alone  will  not  solve 
our  problems;  improved  procedures,  alone, 
will  not  solve  our  problems.  To  accomplish 
this  will  require  a  combination  of  these  fac- 
tors, plus  the  most  Important  single  ingredi- 
ent— the  service  of  dedicated  judges  and  sup- 
ported personnel  in  the  courts.  To  achieve 
this  we  must  attract  to  the  bench  tbe  ablest 
practitioners  at  the  bar.  The  standard  for  tbe 
appointment  should  be  that  the  person  is 
exceptionally  well  qualified  by  virtue  of 
character,  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment, to  perform  the  high  duties  of  a  F'ederal 
judge. 

Beyond  the  selection  of  exceptionally  well 
qualified  judges,  we  must  continue  to  expand 
the  use  of  trained  court  administrators,  mod- 
em technology  and  modem  business  meth- 
ods. Judges  should  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  central  task  of  adjudication.  The  man- 
agement of  the  machinery  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  trained  personnel,  always  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  control  and  guidance  of  the 
judges  themselves. 

This  association  has  contributed  more  to 
Improvements  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice than  any  single  entity  in  the  country, 
and  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  on  partic- 
ular details,  I  know  that  tbe  courts  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  support  of  the  association 
in  the  years  ahead. 
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By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  42  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  second- 
tier  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
corrects  a  deficiency  in  the  structure  of 
the  excise  tax  system  that  is  designed 
to  insure  the  compliance  of  private 
foundations,  pension  trusts,  and  black 
lung  benefit  trusts  with  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In 
each  of  these  areas,  a  two-tier  tax  system 
was  enacted  to  make  sure  that  certain 
prohibited  acts  were  corrected. 

In  three  recent  Tax  Court  cases,  the 
Tax  Court  held  that  the  court  lacked  the 
authority  to  uphold  a  second-tier  tax  on 
a  private  foundation.  The  court  found 
that  since  the  second-tier  tax  is  not  "im- 


posed" until  after  its  decision  Is  final, 
it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  redeter- 
mine a  deficiency  of  the  second-level 
tax. 

The  bill  corrects  this  deficiency  of 
present  law  by  imposing  the  second-tier 
tax  at  the  time  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  mails  a  notice  of  deficiency  to 
the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  that  tax. 
However,  the  second-tier  tax  would  be 
abated  if  the  prohibited  act  is  corrected 
by  the  end  of  the  "correction  period." 
This  would  give  the  Tax  Court  jurisdic- 
tion to  redetermine  the  second-tier  tax 
while  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  col- 
lection of  the  tax  during  the  period  pro- 
vided for  court  review  and  correction  of 
the  transaction. 

This  bill  simply  corrects  a  procedural 
defect  in  the  provisions  relating  to  pri- 
vate foundations,  pension  trusts,  and 
black  lung  benefit  trusts,  in  order  to  give 
the  courts  jurisdiction  over  these  taxes. 
The  bill  in  no  way  increases  the  taxes 
already  imposed  by  these  provisions.* 
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By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCtovERN,  and  Mr.  Bauctts)  : 
S.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
taxation  interest  earned  on  obligations 
substantiaUy  all  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  to  provide  financing  for  rail- 
road rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RAn.ROAD  REKASnJTATION'  BONDINC  ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  enable 
States  to  develop  a  financial  mechanism 
to  rehabilitate  essential  railroad  main 
lines  and  branch  lines.  This  legislation, 
"the  Railroad  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1980" 
allows  States  to  offer  tax  exempt  indus- 
trial development  bonds  (IDE's)  to  re- 
pair and  upgrade  essential  lines. 

The  bankruptcies  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Rock  Island  Railroads  are  sympto- 
matic of  the  general  decline  of  midwest- 
em  railroads  in  recent  years.  For  the  last 
decade,  farmers  and  shippers  have  been 
plagued  by  car  shortages,  deteriorating 
track,  abandonments,  embargoes,  and 
steadily  worsening  service.  For  the  last 
year,  many  lowans  have  gone  to  bed  at 
night  wondering  if  they  would  still  have 
rail  service  when  they  awoke  the  next 
morning.  This  decline  must  be  reversed. 

The  railroad  industry  is  critically  short 
of  investment  capital  to  maintain  track 
and  equipment.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT  estimates  the  In- 
dustry faces  a  potential  capital  short- 
fall of  $16  billion  by  1985.  If  some  of  this 
deficit  cannot  be  made  up,  the  industry 
faces  more  "deferred  maintenance," 
abandonments,  bankruptcies,  and  service 
suspensions.  The  continued  decline  of  the 
industry — esoeciallv  at  a  time  when 
America  must  develop  more  energy-eflQ- 
cient  modes  of  transportation — is  not 
In  the  DUblic  interest. 

Both  nubile  and  private  sectors — the 
railroad  industry,  as  well  as  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government — must 
undertake  a  greater  commitment  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  needed  to  rehabilitate 
a  national  rail  svstem.  To  provide  more 
Federal  funds  for  this  effort.  Senator 
McGovERN  and  I  coauthored  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  version  of  the  wind- 


fall profit  tax  bill  to  reserve  $1  billion 
in  revenues  for  rail  rehabilitation.  The 
conference  report  retains  the  concept 
of  using  windfall  profit  revenues  for  this 
purpose  by  establishing  a  $34  billion 
energy  and  transportation  fund  which 
can  be  used  for  railroad  rehabilitation 
and  other  projects. 

State  governments  must  also  be  able 
to  contribute  greater  revenues  for  this 
effort.  One  method  that  has  been  con- 
sidered by  several  States,  including 
Iowa,  is  the  establishment  of  State  au- 
thority to  issue  industrial  development 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  could  be 
loaned  to  railroads  for  specific  projects. 
In  the  case  of  Iowa,  for  example,  such 
authority  could  raise  revenues  to  acceler- 
ate the  State  branch  line  assistance  pro- 
gram, by  which  the  Government,  the 
railroad,  and  local  shippers  all  contrib- 
ute funds  to  the  State  and  shippers 
are  reimbursed  out  of  the  additional 
revenues  generated  over  the  rehabili- 
tated track.  Under  the  State  branch  line 
assistance  program,  Iowa  has  success- 
fully rehabilitated  over  800  miles  of  es- 
sential branch  lines  since  1972. 

States  are  permitted  to  issue  industrial 
revenues  bonds  under  section  103  of  the 
U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Normally, 
the  interest  earned  on  these  bonds  is 
subject  to  Federal  income  taxation.  How- 
ever, IDE's  issued  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  that  have  a  public  purpose — 
such  as  airports,  docks,  mass  commuting 
facilities,  and  air  water  pollution  control 
facilities — have  been  granted  a  tax 
exempt  status  under  section  103  of  the 
Code.  Currently,  Federal  tax  law  does 
not  allow  bonds  issued  under  this  pro- 
vision for  railroad  rehabilitation  to  be 
treated  as  tax-exempt  bonds.  ITiis  will 
limit  their  ability  tis  a  mechanism  for 
raising  the  funds  necessary  to  promote 
railroad  rehabilitation  at  the  State  level. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  section  103  of  the  Code  in  order 
to  make  industrial  development  bonds 
Issued  by  States  for  the  purpose  of  rail- 
road rehabilitation  tax  exempt.  Specifi- 
cally, it  amends  title  26,  section  103(b) 
(4)  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding 
to  the  list  of  tax-exempt  facilities  those 
obligations  issued  to  finance  certain  rail- 
road improvement  projects,  including  the 
construction,  repair,  and  upgrading  of 
rallbeds,  trackage,  depots,  and  switch- 
ing and  signaling  equipment.  It  would 
not,  however,  provide  a  tax  exemption  for 
the  purchase  of  rolling  stock. 

I  believe  this  change  In  the  Tax  Code 
will  provide  States  with  a  needed  mech- 
anism for  raising  revenue  that  can  be  put 
to  good  use  to  upgrade  their  most  im- 
portant trackage.  The  Iowa  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  passed  a  res- 
olution calling  for  the  establishment  of 
tax-exempt  bonding  authorities  for  rail- 
road rehabilitation.  I  believe  the  poten- 
tial revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
win  be  more  than  offset  by  the  benefits 
derived  from  well-malntalned,  eflBclent 
rail  systems. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  change  in  the  Federal  tax  code 
to  add  railroad  improvements  to  the  list 
of  tax-exempt  industrial  development 
bonds  is  a  prudent  measure  to  encourage 


States  to  accelerate  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  essential  rail  lines  that  are  so  vital 
for  the  future  economic  health  of  the 
Midwest  and  the  Nation.  I  recommend 
"the  Railroad  Rehabilitation  Bonding 
Act"  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  its 
prompt  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
Iowa  House  Concurrent  Resolution  110 
and  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
concurrent  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  industrial 
development  bonds)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (10) 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  tbe 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Bailsoad  rehabiutation. — Paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  whlcb 
is  part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  provide  financ- 
ing for — 

"(A)  railroad  rehabilitation,  including  the 
acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  any  roadbed,  track,  trestle,  depot, 
switching  and  signaling  equipment,  or  any 
related  equipment,  but  not  including  rolling 
stock,  or 

"<B)  acquisition  of  land  or  rights-of-way 
In  connection  with  railroad  rehabilitation.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  103(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exceptions),  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a) ,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (7) "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(7),  and  (9)". 

Sxc.  2.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  tbe  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  obligations 
Issued  after  September  30,  1980. 

HOtrSE  COMrCTTRRENT  REsoLtmoN  No.  110 

Whereas,  section  103  of  the  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  for  the  Is- 
suance of  Industrial  revenue  bonds  by  a 
political  unit  for  the  construction  of  private 
or  public  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  majority  of  these  tax-exempt 
bonds  are  limited  to  ten  million  dollars  in 
any  one  instance;  and 

Whereas,  certain  facilities  have  been 
deemed  to  have  a  public  purpose  and  are 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  ten  million  tax 
exempt  limit;  and 

Whereas,  these  exempt  facilities  Include 
airports,  docks,  wharves,  mass  commuting, 
parking,  and  other  transportation  facilities; 
and 

Whereas,  the  construction,  repair,  and  up- 
grading of  raUbeds.  trackage,  and  appurte- 
nances, but  not  rolling  stock,  are  also  deemed 
to  have  a  public  purpose; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring. 
That  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec- 
tion 103,  to  orovide  .or  unlimited  exemptions 
on  obligations  Issueo  to  finance  certain  rail- 
road improvement  p:oje'.-ts:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  members  of  the 
Iowa  Congressional  Delegation,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  chairpersons  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate.# 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
8.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  of  independent  oU 
producers,  including  royalty  owners, 
under  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
ments ago,  the  Senate  passed  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature  the 
largest  single  revenue  measure  enacted 
by  Congress  over  the  204  year  history 
of  our  Nation.  This  act,  labeled  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  but  more  aptly  designated 
the  Domestic  Crude  Oil  Excise  Tax  Act 
of  1980,  is  estimated  to  raise  $227  bil- 
lion over  the  next  decade  by  placing  an 
excise  tax  on  every  category  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  This  is  a  tax  m\n^ 
you,  in  addition  to  the  46  percent  cor- 
porate income  tax  rate  which  also  ap- 
plies to  every  category  of  oil  produced 
in  the  continental  United  States.  Pro- 
ducers and  royalty  owners  also  pay  reve- 
nue taxes  as  well  as  State  and  Federal 
personal  income  tax. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  this 
legislation  was  originally  proposed  In 
response  to  the  President's  decision  to 
decontrol  crude  oil  prices  as  well  as  to 
respond  to  reports  of  what  some  con- 
sidered as  inordinate  profits  by  the  ma- 
jor international  oil  companies.  The 
irony  in  all  this,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  measure  just  passed  does  not  really 
impact  the  international  oil  companies 
as  originally  envisioned.  However,  one 
segment  of  the  petroleum  industry  that 
tills  tax  measure  will  impact  is  the  in- 
dependent producer  and  royalty  owner. 

Mr.  President,  when  H.R.  3919  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration  last 
fall,  the  Senate  attempted  and  succeeded 
In  shaping  a  bill  that  struck  a  balance 
between  our  taxation  and  energy  policy. 
By  providing  a  1,000  barrel  per  day  ex- 
emption from  the  windfall  profit  tax  to 
the  independent  producer,  the  Senate 
bill  recognized  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  independent  producer  to  find  and 
produce  oil  and  gas  in  this  country.  It 
specifically  recognized  the  undisputed 
fact  that  the  independents  have  a  docu- 
mented history  of  plowing  back  over  100 
percent  of  their  profits  into  new  explora- 
tion and  development. 

Tlie  amendment  by  Senators  BKirrsKir 
and  BoREN  to  provide  a  1,000  b/d  inde- 
pendent exemption  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  53  to  42.  In  so  doing, 
the  Senate  toc^  a  firm  position  In  assur- 
ing the  proper  incentives  for  the  most 
productive  segment  of  the  petroleiun  In- 
dustry so  that  they  might  ccmtlnue  to 
explore  and  find  additional  oil  supplies 
for  this  Nation.  In  this  context  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  was  recommending  a 
t>alanced  policy  which  Included  taxing 
those  entitles  most  able  to  absorb  the 
windfall  profit  tax  while  at  the  same 
time  enabling  the  independent  producers 
to  retain  adequate  capital  to  assure  con- 
tinued exploration  and  development. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  when 
H.R.  3919  returned  to  the  Senate  from 
the  joint  conference  committee,  the  Sen- 
ate's balanced  approach  had  been  un- 
done. The  1,000  b/d  independent  exemp- 
tion from  the  windfall  tax  was  dropped. 
While  many  thought  the  conference 
committee  would  arrive  at  a  compromise 
as  to  the  number  oi  barrels  of  independ- 
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eat  productio  a  that  should  be  exempted 
from  the  tax,  this  did  not  occur.  Instead, 
the  Senate  co  af erees  brought  back  a  bill 
that  completely  ignored  the  Senate  po- 
sition of  attei  Qpting  to  encourage  addi- 
tional produc;ion  from  that  segment  of 
the  oil  industry  that  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  produce  oil  and  gas.  As  a 
result  Mr.  Pre  sident.  H.R.  3919  became  a 
revenue  raisiiig  measure  rather  than  a 
balanced  approach  to  our  energy  and 
taxation  poll;ies  as  evidenced  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

In  view  of  }ur  now  misguided  policy, 
Mr.  President  ^  I  ajn  introducing  today 
a  bill  which  reflects 'a  position  concern- 
ing this  tax  tl  lat  the  Senate  has  already 
expressed  Its  fall  upon.  Very  simply,  this 
bill  would  provide  a  1,000  b/d  exemption 
from  the  winilfall  profit  tax  for  inde- 
pendent prodi  icers  and  all  royalty  own- 
ers. I  feel  thi  t  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  this  issue  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  so  tl  lat  the  Senate  will  be  in  a 
position  to  a  :t  on  a  moment's  notice 
once  the  opp<rtunity  presents  itself. 

Additionally ,  the  bill  I  am  introducing, 
if  enacted  in  ii  timely  fashion,  will  pre- 
vent any  arguments  that  such  a  meas- 
ure will  rob  th ;  Treasury  of  needed  reve- 
nues. In  fact,  i  t  is  my  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation can  b>  enacted  this  year  before 
we  get  hooked  on  these  additional  reve- 
nues from  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Actu- 
ally, an  indep  indent  and  royalty  owner 
exemption  will  have  little  effect  upon  an- 
ticipated revei  ues.  While  it  is  estimated 
that  the  win(fall  profit  tax  will  raise 
$227  billion  o 'er  the  next  decade,  this 
figure  will  looi  pale  compared  to  the  ac- 
tual receipts.  This  $227  billion  figure  is 
based  upon  oil  selling  at  $30  per  barrel — 
we  all  know  th ;  world  price  of  oil  is  closer 
to  $40  per  bar  -el.  Using  a  $40  price,  the 
tax  will  raise  ipproximately  $380  biUlon 
under  the  con:  erence  report  just  passed. 
During  Seni  ite  consideration  of  H.R. 
3919.  it  was  eitimated  the  independent 
exemption  woi  ild  result  in  lost  revenues 
of  around  $24  lilllon.  If  all  royalty  own- 
ers— both  tho!  B  leasing  to  independents 
and  majors — '^ere  provided  an  exemp- 
tion as  my  bil  proposes,  the  effect  on 
revenues  woul<  i  be  $34  billion.  So  to  pro- 
vide such  exei  iptions  will  not  affect  or 
in  any  way  re<  uce  the  $227  billion  to  be 
rsiised  by  this  ax  so  long  as  we  all  agree 
that  the  tax  v  ill  raise  in  excess  of  $227 
billion — actually  closer  to  $380  billion. 
Consequently  ]  Ir.  President,  this  bill  will 
have  minimal  effect  unon  the  actutd 
revenues  from  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

As  I  have  stj  ted.  the  Senate  has  previ- 
ously indicate(  [  its  support  for  such  an 
exemption.  Th  ;re  is  no  rational  basis  for 
penalizing  the  ndependent  producer  and 
royalty  owner  who  have  done  more  to 
solve  this  Nati  m's  energy  dilemma  than 
any  other  sing  ,e  group.  If  we  are  serious 
about  producir  g  more  oil  in  this  country, 
we  must  realL  e  that  it  costs  incredible 
amoimts  of  ca  pital  to  explore  and  drill 
for  oU.  To  tal  e  this  capital  away  from 
the  independeit  producer  and  thereby 
severely  limit  their  ability  to  find  and 
produce  new  si  pplles  of  crude  oil  is  sheer 
folly.  The  Sen  ite  must  stand  fast  in  its 
position  of  pr<  vldlng  a  balanced  policy. 
We  must  stri'e  to  bring  some  reason 
into  our  enenr '  production  efforts.  To  do 
otherwise  wou]  i  be  unforgivable. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  chi  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  at  this  time  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  task  of  solving  our 
Nation's  «iergy  woes  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 

8.2487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Independent  Prodttcbi  Exemp- 
tion. 

(a)  InOenesai.. — 

(1)  Removal  from  tax.— Subsectlcm  (b) 
of  section  4967  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  applicable  percentage) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  Exemption  pbovided. — Subsection  (b) 
of  section  4991  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exempt  oU)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  word  "and",  aind 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  (5)  any  Independent  producer  oil.". 

(b)  QtTALiritD  Peoduction. — Subsection 
(d)  of  section  4993  of  such  Code  (defining 
qualified  production  of  oil)  is  amended  to 
read  ew  follows: 

"(d)  Qualified  Prodttction  of  On.  De- 
ronst. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Qualified  production. — An  inde- 
pendent producer's  qualified  production  of 
oil  for  any  quarter  Is  the  number  of  barrels 
of  crude  oil — 

"(A)  which  are  removed  from  the  property 
during  that  quarter,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
would  be  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4986  If  It  were  not  for  this  section  and 
section  4991(b)(6). 

"(2)  Royalty  owners. — In  the  case  of  the 
holder  of  any  royalty  or  similar  Interest,  the 
qualified  production  of  an  Independent  pro- 
ducer from  each  property  shall  be  equal  to 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  the  total  number  of  barrels 
of  production  of  such  producer  from  such 
property  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  as 

"(A)  the  working  Interests  held  by  all 
Independent  producers,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  working  Interest  held  by  all 
producers. 

"(3)  TRANSFERRED  PRODUCTION. — An  Inde- 
pendent producer's  qualified  production 
does  not  Include  production  from  a  property 
to  the  extent  that  the  Independent  pro- 
ducer's Interest  In  such  property  was  held 
by  an  integrated  oil  company  on  October 
24.  1979.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'integrated  oil  company'  means  a  per- 
son to  whom  section  ei3A(c)  applies  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (3)  (relating  to  certain 
retailers)  or  paragraph  (4)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain refiners  of  section  613A(d) .". 

Sec.  2.  Effecttvi  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  periods  after  February  29.  1980.* 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cttlvkr,  and  Mr.  Macnttson)  : 
S.  2488.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
soil  conservation  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Agriculture,   Nutrition,   and 
Forestry. 


SPECIAL    area   son.   conservation    act    or    1880 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation,  entitled 
"The  Special  Areas  Soil  Conservation  Act 
of  1980,"  which  is  designed  to  address  and 
provide  a  solution  for  those  areas  of  our 
land  which  suffer  from  severe  and 
chronic  soil  erosion  problems.  This  legis- 
lation is  meant  to  be  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  6732,  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  the  Honorable  Ed  Jones  of 
Tennessee. 

Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  productive,  fertile  crop- 
land. Yet  we  all  understand  that  the  soil 
will  last  only  as  long  as  we  provide  for 
the  care  it  needs.  That  is  why  we  long  ago 
established  a  nationwide  program  pro- 
viding soil  conservation  assistance  to 
every  farmer  in  every  county.  This  ef- 
fort has  been  important  to  retaining  the 
productivity  we  sometimes  take  for 
granted.  But  there  are  areas  of  our  land 
which  face  unique,  special  erosion  dif- 
ficulties which  need  to  be  targeted  for 
special,  long-term  treatment.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  provides  a 
mechanism,  modeled  on  the  successful 
Great  Plains  conservation  program,  to 
begin  to  make  progress  in  these  special 
problem  areas. 

In  general  terms,  the  activities  of  log- 
ging, mining,  grazing,  and  tilling  the  soil 
create  increased  erosion.  The  resulting 
degradation  of  our  cropland  leads  to  in- 
creased efforts  to  retain  productivity  by 
using  expensive  fertilizers  and  creates 
pollution  problems  due  to  sediment  par- 
ticles and  the  runoff  of  fertilizers  and 
pesticides. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  this  prob- 
lem has  been  the  subject  of  studies  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  These  studies 
show  that  4.8  tons  of  soil,  on  the  aver- 
age, are  eroded  annually  from  each  acre 
of  cropland.  This  figure,  alarming  as  it 
is,  conceals  the  fact  that  special  problem 
areas  experience  much  higher  loss  fig- 
ures. About  2  billion  tons  of  soil  is  lost 
annually  from  our  Nation's  cropland. 
That  is  valuable,  irreplaceable  soil  that  is 
gone  forever. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Agriculture  Committees  have 
been  working  hard  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  resolving  the  heavy 
erosion  problems  being  experienced  in 
certain  areas  of  our  land.  This  bill  is 
meant  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  starting 
framework  to  build  a  final  national  pro- 
gram. This  bill  commences  by  designat- 
ing those  areas  that  already  have  been 
identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  special  problem  areas.  This  list 
is  open  to  further  review  and  discussion. 
One  of  the  previously  identified  prob- 
lem areas  is  the  Palouse  Plains,  which 
cover  a  large  portion  of  northern  Idaho 
and  eastern  Washington. 

The  Ptilouse  Plains  are  representative 
of  the  problems  faced  by  areas  experi- 
encing critical  levels  of  erosion.  During 
the  pfist  40  years,  these  plains  have  lost 
a  stunning  total  of  360  tons  per  average 
acre.  Fully  10  percent  of  the  cropland 
in  this  area  has  lost  all  of  its  topsoil. 
Erosion  losses  running  between  20  and  30 
tons  per  acre  per  year  ar«  common.  Al- 
most 60  i>ercent  of  the  cropland  in  this 
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region  has  lost  betwe«i  25  to  75  percent 
of  its  topsoil. 

This  bill  designates  five  other  areas  as 
eligible  for  the  special  treatment  offered 
by  this  bill.  Once  an  area  is  designated 
as  a  special  area,  cost-sharing  and  tech- 
nical assistance  would  become  avallaUe 
to  the  landowners  and  operators.  This 
assistance  would  be  provided  under  the 
terms  of  a  Iraig-term  contract  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local 
land  owners  or  operators  after  the  for- 
mation of  a  conservation  plan. 

Mr.  President,  our  soil  resources  are 
important  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
an  abundance  of  low-cost  food  for  the 
future.  All  of  my  colleagues  realize  the 
importance  of  trimming  Federal  spend- 
ing to  be  certain  that  Federal  programs 
are  prudent  and  necessary.  This  legisla- 
tion is  meant  to  provide  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  soil  conservation,  on  a  cost-shar- 
ing basis.  Each  project  would  require  the 
approval  of  Congress,  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  be  sure  that  any  projects 
which  flow  from  this  legislation  will  be 
needed  and  well  organized.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  and  encourage  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  to 
give  this  proposal  serious  consideration 
as  it  continues  its  work  to  fashion  a  na- 
tional program  for  our  severe  erosion 
areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3488 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Areas  SoU  Con- 
servation Act  of  1980". 

Sec  3.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  studies  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  four  bU- 
Uon  tons  of  soU  are  lost  annually  from  non- 
Federal  lands  In  the  United  States,  with 
approximately  two  billion  tons  lost  from 
cropland.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  million  acres  of  cropland 
In  1977  were  comprised  of  soils  with  moder- 
ate, high,  or  very  high  risk  of  damage  by 
sheet  and  rlU  erosion: 

(b)  geographic  areas  tend  to  vary  widely 
In  the  severity  of  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
source problems.  Soils,  land,  slopes,  climate, 
agricultural  practices,  and  other  related  fac- 
tors combine  to  make  certain  areas  of  the 
Nation  highly  productive  yet  subject  to  se- 
vere and  longstanding  soil  erosion  and  water 
management  problems; 

(c)  solutions  to  chronic  soil  and  water 
resource  problems  must  be  taUored  to  ad- 
drees  the  local  social,  economic,  and  natural 
resource  conditions  that  exist  within  the 
area  of  concern,  and  that  goals  and  policies 
at  the  Federal  level  must  be  Integrated  with 
the  concerns  of  the  local  community. 

(d)  some  special  areas  of  the  coimtry 
which  have  such  critical  problems  are — 

(1)  Aroostook  County.  Maine; 

(3)  East  bank  of  the  mld-Mlsslaalppl 
River.  Including  Crockett,  Dyer,  01t>son, 
lAke.  Obion.  Weakley,  Carroll.  Benton,  Ches- 
ter. Haywood.  Henderson,  Henry.  Lauder- 
dale, Madison,  McNalry,  Shelby.  Fayette. 
Hardeman,  and  Tipton  Counties  In  Tennee- 
see;  Marshall,  Calloway.  McCracken,  Orvves, 
BaUard,  Carlisle,  Hickman,  and  Fulton 
Counties  In  Kentucky;  DeSoto,  Marshall. 
Benton,  and  Tate  Counties  In  Mississippi; 


(3)  East  central  Oeorgla.  including  Bleck- 
ley. Bulloch,  Burke,  Candler.  Dodge.  Eman- 
uel, Evans.  Jefferson.  Jenkins,  Johnson,  Lau- 
rens. Montgomery,  Richmond,  Screven,  Tatt- 
nall, Telfair,  Toombs,  Treutlen,  Twiggs, 
vrashlngton,  Wheeler,  and  WUklnson  Coun- 
ties; 

(4)  Oreen  Hills  area  of  Missouri,  Includ- 
ing Caldwell,  Davles.  Grundy,  Harrison.  Linn. 
Livingston.  Mercer.  Putnam,  and  Sullivan 
Counties; 

(6)  Loess  Hills  of  southwestern  Iowa.  In- 
cluding Woodbury.  Ida.  Monona.  Crawford. 
Carroll.  Harrison,  Shelby,  Audubon,  Potta- 
wp.ttamle.  Cass.  MUls.  Montgomery.  Fremont. 
Taylor.  Adams,  and  Page  Counties; 

(6)  Washington-Idaho  Palouse  area.  In- 
cluding Lincoln,  Spokane,  Whitman,  Oar- 
field,  Asotin,  Columbia  and  Walla  Walla 
Counties  In  the  State  of  Washington;  Bene- 
wah, Latah,  Kootenai,  Clearwater,  Idaho  and 
Nez  Perce  Counties  In  Idaho; 

(7)  Wlregrass  area  of  southeastern  Ala- 
bama, Including  the  counties  of  Ct^ee.  Cov- 
ington, Crenshaw.  Barbour,  Dale,  Oeneva, 
Henry,  Houston,  and  Pike. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  and 
implement  a  program  for  the  conservation 
of  sou,  water,  and  related  resources  In 
special  areas  designated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  by  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  owners  and  <^>eratOT8  of  non- 
Federal  agricultural  land.  Assistance  on 
State,  county,  and  other  non-Federal  public 
land  win  be  limited  to  those  lands  that  aj-e 
an  Integral  part  of  a  private  farm  operating 
unit  and  under  the  contnd  of  the  private 
landowners  or  operators. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  (Hogram  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  otiher  provision  ot  law, 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  owners  and 
operators  of  non-Federal  agricultural  land 
In  a  designated  special  area  having  such 
control  over  the  land  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
contracts  may  be  entered  Into  with  respect 
to  lands,  other  than  agricultural  lands, 
where  soil,  water,  or  related  resources  con- 
servation problems  are  so  serious  as  to  make 
such  contracts  neceesafy  for  the  protection 
of  the  agricultural  lands.  Such  contracts 
shall  be  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  owners  or  operators  to  make  cbanges  In 
their  cropping  systems  or  land  usee  which 
are  needed  to  conserve,  protect,  or  properly 
utilize  the  soil,  water,  and  related  resources 
of  their  agricultural  and  other  lands;  and 
to  Install  the  sou  and  water  conservation 
treatment  needed  under  such  systems  and 
uses. 

(c)  Conservation  plans  of  landowners  and 
operators  shall  form  the  basis  for  contimcts. 
The  landowners  or  operators  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  conservation  oper- 
ations and  land  use  developed  in  cooperation 
with  and  approved  by  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  In  which  the  lands  are 
sltu&ted.  The  plan  shall  Incorporate  such 
sou.  water,  and  related  resources  conserva- 
tion treatment  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
owner  or  operator  to  be  iMtkctlcable  to  protect 
such  land  from  erosion  and  deterioration 
and  whUA  outlines  a  schedule  of  proposed 
changes  in  cropping  systems  or  Icuid  use  vaA 
of  conservation  treatment  which  la  to  be 
carried  out  on  agricultural  or  other  landa 
during  the  contract  period.  Such  plan  should 
be  designed  to  fit  the  local  social.  econcHnlc 
conditions  and  the  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources  problems  of  the  designated  area 
and  may  allow  for  varying  levels  of  conserva- 
tion application  as  Is  appropriate  to  address 
the  problems.  The  plan  may  be  developed  to 
cover  all  or  part  of  a  farm,  rancfa,  or  other 
lands  as  determined  to  be  necessary  to  solve 
the  conservation  problems.  Such  plan  may 
also  Include  conservation  treatment  for  en- 
hancing fish  and  wildlife  and  recreating  re- 
sources and  for  reducing  or  controlling  agri- 
cultural related  pollution. 


(d)  The  landowaera  or  operatocB  shaU 
agree — 

(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  ttaelr  agri- 
cultural or  other  lands  •ubstantlally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  scbedtile  outlines  therein 
unless  any  requirement  t/aanot  Is  waived  or 
modified  by  the  Secretary  punuant  to  pwa- 
graph  (f )  of  this  subsection; 

(2)  to  forfeit  aU  rights  to  mrttaer  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  contiaot  end  refund 
to  the  United  States  all  payments  or  grants 
received  thereunder  VrwliMllng  Interest  upon 
their  violation  of  the  contmct  at  any  stage 
during  the  time  they  have  oontrol  of  the 
land  If  the  Secretary,  after  oonaldsrlng  the 
recommendations  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  board,  detennlnss  that 
such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  war- 
rant termination  of  the  contract,  or  to  make 
refunds.  Including  Interest,  or  accept  such 
payment  adjiistments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  upon  determination  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  termination  of  the  contract; 

(3)  upon  transfer  of  their  right  and  In- 
terest In  the  agricultural  or  other  lands 
during  the  contract  period  to  fwfelt  all 
rights  to  further  payments  or  grants  under 
the  contract  period  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  or  grants  received  there- 
under Including  interest  unless  the  trans- 
feree of  any  such  land  agrees  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  assume  all  obligations  of  the 
contract; 

(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practices  q>eclfled 
by  the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  prac- 
tice which  woxild  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  contract; 

(5)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program; 

(8)  to  such  modifications  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  adjustments  In  crop  pro- 
duction. 

(e)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowners  or  operators,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  con- 
servation treatment  set  forth  In  the  con- 
tract for  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  cost  sharing  is  ^>proprlate  and  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  portion  of  the  costs  to  bs 
shared  shaU  be  that  part  which  the  Secretary 
determines  Is  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  IhstaUatlon  and,  If  ^pUcable, 
the  maintenance  of  the  conservation  treat- 
ment under  the  contract.  Including  the  cost 
of  labor.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  the  shared  costs  to  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions unique  to  each  designated  geographic 
area  and  the  degree  of  conservation  to  be 
achieved.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
Tn»Tiirmm  amount  of  cost-share  assistance 
that  may  be  provided  to  any  single  recipient. 
Where  adjiutments  In  land  use  from  crops  to 
permanent  vegetative  cover  or  changes  In 
crop  varitles  are  undertaken  as  conservation 
treatment,  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided with  regard  to  the  Income  lost  as  a 
result  of  such  land  use  or  crop  adjustments. 

(f )  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  landowners  or  operators  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  owners  or  operators 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termi- 
nation would  be  In  the  public  Interest  and 
may  agree  to  such  modlficatlMi  of  contracts 
previously  entered  Into  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof  or  to  ac- 
complish equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
other  similar  conservation,  land  use.  or  com- 
modity programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(g)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  enter  Into  contracts  with  landowners 
or  curators  for  the  purpose  at  maintaining 
conservation   treatment    which 
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llsbed  under  tl  t«  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  conwrvi  tlon  treatment  otherwise  ade- 
quately establl  (bed,  and  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance as  is  tecessary  to  retain  the  treat- 
ment on  the  :  and.  The  provisions  and  ad- 
ministration ol  such  contracts  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsections  (b)  through  (f). 

Sac.  4.  The  p  rogram  authorized  by  this  Act 
Is  to  be  dlrecte  i  toward  identifying  and  cor- 
recting speclfi<  sou,  water,  and  related  re- 
source probleniB  which  are  prevalent  within 
each  special  ai^a  designed  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  to  tl  loee  special  areas  described  In 
section  a  and  ti  >  such  additional  special  areas 
as  be  designate  i  as  having  chronic  soil,  water. 
and  related  res  >urces  conservation  problems. 
For  each  desig  kated  special  area,  the  Secre- 
tary will  deveUp  and  Implement  a  plan  set- 
ting forth  an  assessment  of  the  problems, 
objectives,  prlo  rlties,  and  a  schedule  of  im- 
plementation ( f  conservation  treatment  to 
address  the  prt  blems  of  the  designated  spe- 
cial area.  In  qevelopment  of  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  1  take  Into  consideration  pro- 
grams of  Fedeilal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 
Including  soil  :onservation  districts  having 
for  their  purpc  ses  the  objectives  of  soil  and 
water  conaervat  Ion.  pollution  abatement,  and 
the  improvemc  at  and  protection  of  forest 
land. 

Sac.  5.  Specl  U  areas  may  be  designated 
pursuant  to  se  :tion  4  during  the  period  of 
ten  years  foUoi  ring  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
Contracts  auth(  rized  by  subsections  (b)  and 
(g)  of  section  ;  may  be  entered  into  during 
a  period  of  ten  years  following  the  designa- 
tion of  the  spi  clal  area  to  which  they  re- 
late. Such  conti  icts  may  not  exceed  ten  years 
In  dtiration.  ind  shaU  not  exceed  the 
amounts  of  ap  >ropriations  as  may  be  pro- 
vided therefore 

S«c.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  two 
copies  of  the  j  peclal  area  plans  developed 
pursuant  to  s«  ctlon  4  of  this  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculti  re  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Sec-etary  shall  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  ow  lers  and  of>erators  of  non- 
Federal  agrlcult  oral  land  pursuant  to  section 
3  only  after  th  i  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatl'  'es  shall  pass  resolutions  ap- 
proving the  d  signaled  special  areas  de- 
scribed In  the    )lan8. 

Sk:.  7.  In  ca  Tying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  S«  iretary  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  local,  cc  unty.  and  State  committees 
established  und  ;r  section  8  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (49 
Stat.  1149.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  590h)  and 
the  technical  se  vices  of  the  Department,  soil 
and  water  cons  (rvatlon  districts,  and  other 
State  or  local  agencies.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  u  tllize  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  the  Com  nodity  Credit  Corporation  In 
discharging  dep  irtmental  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities ui  der  this  Act. 

S«c.  8.  The  S(  cretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend funds  dlr  sctly  or  through  grants  for 
such  research  as  is  needed  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping new  te  ihnology  for  controlling  soil, 
water,  and  relalsd  resource  problems  in  the 
designated  areai  .  Such  research  Is  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  ind  related  to  specific  con- 
servation needs  of  the  designated  area  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  program 
authorized  In  stctlon  3. 

S«c.  9.  The  Se  retary  may  provide  grants  to 
States  with  deal,  ;nated  areas  to  conduct  eval- 
uation and  ana  lysis  of  the  local  and  State 
tax  structures,  rules,  and  regulations  and 
their  impact  on  the  acceptance,  Installation, 
and  maintenance  of  conservation  treatment 
or  other  pertlne  it  Items  that  may  be  needed 
for  an  etrectlve  )rogram. 
Sk.  10.  Tber«  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
such  annual  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

Sac.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  determined  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
evaluation  report  to  the  Congress  annually 
for  the  first  five  years  of  operation  concern- 
ing activities  and  results  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Reconmiendatlons  for  additional  legis- 
lative action  necessary  to  apply  related  re- 
search findings  or  more  effectively  solve 
identified  soil,  water,  and  related  resources 
problems  of  the  authorized  areas  are  to  be 
included  along  with  progress,  effectiveness. 
Impacts,  findings,  and  other  pertinent 
matters. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
protection  of  program  participants  from  in- 
direct or  direct  disqualifications,  discrimi- 
nation, forfeiture  or  reduction  of  eligibility, 
or  penalty  under  other  agricultural  programs 
for  participating  in  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act.« 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  introducing  the  Special 
Areas  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1980.  The 
legislation  is  designated  to  put  much 
needed  special  effort  into  controlling  soil 
and  water  degradation  in  areas  of  the 
coimtry  with  severe  soil  erosion  and 
other  resource  problems. 

Uppermost  in  people's  minds  today 
are  energy  and  the  econtMny.  The  severe 
economic  stresses  we  face  will  require 
governments,  businesses  and  consumers 
to  reassess  their  priorities.  For  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  this  reassessment 
naturally  focuses  largely  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  programs  in  place  to  deal 
with  the  multitude  of  needs  and  objec- 
tives that  we  as  a  nation  are  seeking  to 
meet. 

Among  the  most  crucial  of  those  needs 
and  objectives  is  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  vital  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. Soil  erosion  undermines  the 
productivity  of  the  land.  It  increases  pro- 
duction costs  to  offset  the  loss  of  soil  fer- 
tility and  leads  to  higher  energy  use 
through  the  resulting  additional  fer- 
tilizer required  to  maintain  yields.  Much 
of  the  eroded  soil  becomes  sediment  in 
our  waterways.  This  sediment  and  the 
chemicals  and  nutrients  that  accompany 
it  represent  the  largest  single  source  of 
water  pollution  in  the  Nation  today. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  soil  con- 
servation has  been  among  our  most  un- 
derrated national  priorities.  Soil  conser- 
vation has,  for  several  decades,  received 
appropriations  inadequate  to  even  main- 
tain the  commitment  that  was  once  made 
to  this  effort.  In  the  past  decade  alone 
the  value  of  the  fimds  provided  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  has 
declined  by  over  50  percent.  After  infla- 
tion and  budget  cuts,  the  Federal  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  effort  is 
down  60  percent  from  10  years  ago. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  land.  Agricultural 
exports  are  critically  important  in  off- 
setting our  huge  energy  import  bill. 
The  unprecedented  balance-of -payments 
deficits  of  1977  and  1978,  and  the  conse- 
quent dollar  devaluations  and  inflation, 
would  have  been  far  worse  had  American 
farmers  not  been  able  to  set  record  ex- 
port levels. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  we  lose  every  year  4  bil- 
lion tons  of  topsoil.  The  national  aver- 
age rate  of  soil  loss  continues  to  exceed 
the  rate  at  which  that  soil  can  be  replen- 
ished. In  the  Loess  Hills  of  southwest 
Iowa,  one  of  the  critical  erosion  areas 
addressed  by  this  legislation,  average  per 
acre  soil  losses  exceed  30  tons  per  acre 
annually. 

In  addition  to  the  Loess  Hills  of 
southwestern  Iowa,  the  bill  identifies  six 
other  critically  eroding  areas  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  an  intensive  program 
of  cost-sharing  and  technical  assistance 
with  farmers.  These  areas  were  identified 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the 
most  seriously  eroding  areas  in  the 
country.  They  include:  Aroostook  Coun- 
ty, Maine;  the  east  bank  of  the  mid- 
Mississippi  River  which  includes  coimties 
in  western  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi;  central  Georgia;  the  Green 
Hills  area  of  Missouri;  the  Washington- 
Idaho  Palouse  area  and  the  wiregrass 
area  of  southeastern  Alabama. 

The  special  areas  Soil  Conservation  Act 
specifies  these  areas  for  treatment  but 
other  areas  could  be  brought  in  as  they 
are  identified. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  act  are: 

First,  cost-sharing  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  landowners  and  operators  in 
a  designated  area. 

Second,  long-term  contracts  between 
the  USDA  and  the  farmer  based  on  the 
conservation  plans  developed  for  the 
farm. 

Third,  owners  and  operators  would 
agree  to  implement  their  plans  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  firm  implementation 
schedule  and  forfeit  further  rights  if 
they  violate  the  contract. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  determine  the  percent  of  allow- 
able cost  sharing. 

Fifth,  all  projects  would  require  the 
approval  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees. 

The  Special  Areas  Conservation  Act 
was  first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  6,  1980,  by  Con- 
gressman Ed  Jones  of  Tennessee.  It  rep- 
resents a  sound  and  responsible  approach 
to  enhancing  our  soil  conservation  efforts 
in  this  time  of  tight  budgets  and  limited 
resources. 

If  the  land  is  depleted,  every  bushel  of 
com,  every  gallon  of  milk  and  every  bale 
of  cotton  produced  next  year  will  cost 
more  than  it  did  this  year,  either  in  the 
price  we  pay  in  the  market  or  in  terms 
of  vital  resources  forever  lost.  This  rising 
cost  will  continue  each  year  that  we  allow 
the  land  to  be  stripped  of  its  productivity. 

We  can  try  to  maintain  crop  yields  by 
pouring  fertilizer,  irrigation  or  diesel  fuel 
into  the  land  each  year  but  this  approach 
will  only  forestall  the  Inevitable. 

Conservation  programs  are  the  best 
tool  we  have  to  stop  the  croductivity 
decline  that  threatens  American  agricul- 
ture. This  coimtry  has,  and  needs  to 
maintain,  an  underlying  base  program  of 
conservation  assistance  available  in 
every  county  to  every  farmer.  But.  in  ad- 
dition, for  those  critically  erodintr  areas 
of  the  country,  the  targeted  a]K>roach 
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of  the  Special  Areas  Soil  Conservation 
Act  provides  a  much  needed  mechanism 
to  address  our  most  pressing  soil  erosion 
problems. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnhson)   (by  request) : 

S.  2489.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  the  Coast 
Guard's  request  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations, personnel  strengths,  and 
"student  loads"  (section  1-3).  It  would 
entitle  the  Coast  Guard  to  make  advance 
payments  for  leases  in  certain  foreign 
countries  (section  4) ,  remove  a  limitation 
on  capitalization  of  the  Coast  Guard  Sup- 
ply Fund  (section  5) ,  and  remove  a  finan- 
cial disincentive  against  certain  Coast 
Guard  members  accepting  promotions  to 
warrant  or  commissioned  oCBcer  status 
(section  6) .  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  Coast  Guard  to  pay  its  military  mem- 
bers to  move  their  own  personal  and 
household  effects  when  transferred  in- 
stead of  only  paj^ng  commercial  movers 
(section  7) .  PinaUy,  the  biU  would  change 
the  period  which  the  President  may  pro- 
claim "National  Safe  Boating  Week," 
from  the  week  that  includes  July  4  to  the 
7-day  period  that  begins  June  1  (section 
8). 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  has  received  numer- 
ous indications  that  the  appropriations 
levels  authorized  by  this  bill  are  not 
sufficient  to  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to 
perform  adequately  its  many  responsi- 
bilities. The  General  Accounting  Office 
wlU  soon  be  completing  a  report  for  the 
committee  which  concludes  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  suffering  from  severe  re- 
source shortages  which  have  resulted  in 
an  insufficient  number  of  vessels,  serious 
personnel  shortages  and  retention  prob- 
lems, and  inadequate  shore  facilities. 
The  administration's  proposal  not  only 
would  not  begin  to  address  these  difficul- 
ties, it  would  aggravate  them.  The  Coast 
Guard's  budget  request  of  roughly  $2.1 
billion  was  reduced  by  over  one-fourth 
in  the  administration's  request.  Over 
three-fourths  of  this  reduction  came  in 
the  Coast  Guard's  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvements  budget,  where 
the  long-term  welfare  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  determined. 

An  even  more  urgent  example  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  resource  shortages  is  its 
current  dilemma  brought  on  by  the  more 
than  doubling  of  fuel  costs  in  recent 
months.  As  a  result  of  this  increase,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  projected  a  funding 
shortfall  of  $27.9  million  for  the  dura- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1980.  While  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  submit- 
ted a  request  for  a  second  supplemental 
appropriations  for  this  amount  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It  is 
uncertain  when  or  if  that  request  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Conpress  In  the  current 
budgetary  climate.  (The  administration 
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has  sent  up  a  first  supplemental  request 
for  $13.5  million  to  cover  a  31  percent 
fuel  cost  increase  which  occurred  prior 
to  this  most  recent  doubling.)  In  fact,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  not  considered  the  need 
for  this  second  supplemental  in  its  cur- 
rent consideration  of  the  budget  ceiling 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

In  the  expectation  that  it  will  not  re- 
ceive funds  to  make  up  tliis  shortfall, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  forced  to  con- 
sider immediately  reducing  its  enforce- 
ment activities  (including  200-mile 
limit  fisheries  enforcement)  by  up  to  75 
percent  and  its  marine  environmental 
protection  and  port  safety  activities  by 
up  to  100  percent.  While  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  those  who  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
and  achieve  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
we  recognize  the  specific  consequences 
of  those  reductions  and  that  we  balance 
the  need  for  a  specific  reduction  against 
the  need  for  the  activities  which  will 
thereby  be  eliminated.  Therefore,  in  con- 
sidering the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1981  authorization  request,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  closely  examine 
the  administration's  reductions  from  the 
Coast  Guard's  requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
a  section-by-section  analysis,  and  Sec- 
retary Goldschmidfs  letter  of  transmit- 
tal be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Coast  Ouard  for 
the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  as  follows: 

(1)  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  including  exi^enses  related 
to  the  Capehart  hoiising  debt  reduction — 
for  fiscal  year  1981 — $1,182,112,000  and  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
unforeseen  circtunstances;  for  fiscal  year 
1982 — such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(2)  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
buUding,  and  imorovement  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation, shore  facilities,  vessels,  and  aircraft, 
including  equipment  related  thereto:  for 
fiscal  year  1981— $324,392,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  for  fiscal  year 
1982 — such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(3)  for  the  alteration  or  removal  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
constituting  obstructions  to  navigation:  for 
fiscal  year  1981 — $16,200,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended;  for  flscstl  year  1982 — 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(4)  for  research,  development,  testing,  and 
eval\iatlon:  for  fiscal  year  1981 — $25,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended;  for  fiscal 
year  1982 — such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  For  fiscal  year  1981.  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  authortred  an  end  of  vear  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel  of  39,487:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  ceUlne  shall  not  Include 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  caUed  to  ac- 
tive duty  under  the  authority  of  section  764 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  For  fiscal  year  1981.  average  mili- 
tary training  student  loads  for  the  Coast 
Guard  are  authorized  as  follows: 

(1)  Recruit  and  special  training:  4175 
student-years. 

(2)  Fldght  training:  117  student-years. 

(3)  Professional  training  in  military  and 
clvUlan  Institutions:   696  student-yeara. 


(4)  Officer  acquisition:  926  student-years. 
Sec.  4.  Subsection  475(a)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  "and.  in 
accordance  with  local  custom  and  practice, 
advance  payment  may  be  made  for  the  lease." 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence,  so  that 
the  second  sentence  reads  as  foUows: 

"When  any  such  lease  Involves  housing 
facilities  In  a  foreign  country,  the  lease  may 
be  made  on  a  multi-year  basis  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  years,  and.  In  accordance 
with  local  custom  and  practice,  advance 
payment  may  be  made  for  the  lease." 

Sec.  S.  Subsection  6S0(a)  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  phrase,  "whenever  the  fund  is  ex- 
tended to  Include  items  not  previously 
stocked,"  in  the  third  sentence,  the  foUow- 
Ing  language:  "or  spare  parts  obtained  as 
p>art  of  a  procurement  under  a  different  ac- 
count of  major  Items  such  as  vessels  or  air- 
craft, whether  or  not  such  parts  were  pre- 
vloxisly  stocked."  so  that  the  third  sentence 
reads  as  follows: 

"In  such  regulations,  whenever  the  fund 
Is  extended  to  include  items  not  previously 
stocked,  or  spare  parts  obtained  as  part  of  a 
procurement  under  a  different  account  of 
major  items  such  as  vessels  or  aircraft, 
whether  or  not  such  parts  were  previously 
stocked,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  an  in- 
crease In  the  existing  capital  of  the  fund  by 
the  value  of  such  usable  materials  trans- 
ferred thereto  from  Coast  Ouard  inventories 
carried  In  other  accounts." 

Sec.  6.  SubsecUon  214(d)  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  the 
last  sentence  to  read  as  follows : 

"...  A  person  who  is  ^pointed  tinder 
this  section  may  not  suffer  any  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  remained 
In  his  former  grade  and  continued  to  receive 
the  Increases  in  pay  and  aUowances  author- 
ized for  that  grade." 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  13  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
512  as  follows: 

"Section  512.  Monetary  allowance  for 
transportation   of  household  effects" 

"The  transportation  and  reimbursement 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  406 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  hereafter  to  pay  a  member  who,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  par- 
ticipates in  a  program  designated  by  the 
Secretary  in  which  his  baggage  and  house- 
hold effects  are  moved  by  prlvatelv  owned 
or  rental  vehicle.  Such  allowance  shall  not 
be  limited  to  reimbursement  for  actxial  ex- 
penses and  may  be  paid  In  advance  of  the 
transportation  of  said  baggage  and  house- 
hold effects.  However,  the  monetary  allow- 
ance shall  be  in  an  amount  which  will  pro- 
vide savings  to  the  government  when  the 
total  cost  of  such  movement  is  compared 
with  the  cost  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  Incurred  under  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 406  of  title  37,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  8.  Public  Law  85-445  (72  Stat.  179) 
is  amended  by  striking  "week  which  Includes 
July  4"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven 
day  period  beginning  June  1." 

SECnoK-BT-SBCTTOIf    AlTALTSB 

Section  1  authorizes  $1,182,112,000  for  FT 
1981  Coast  Ouard  ooeratlng  expenses,  an  In- 
crease of  $139,527,000  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Concreas  for  FY  1980.  An  au- 
thorization for  additional  money  to  meet 
unforeseen  circumstances  is  Included  in  or- 
der to  preclude  the  need  for  a  supplemental 
authorization  bill.  The  section  also  Includes 
a  $334,392,000  authorization  for  acquisition, 
construction,  and  rebuilding  of  alrcra/t,  ves- 
sels, shore  faculties  and  aids  to  navigation 
In  FT  1991,  an  increase  of  $38381,000  over 
the  amount  aonropriated  by  Congress  for 
FT  1980:  $16,200,000  for  removal  or  altera- 
tion of  bridges,  an  $8,660,000  Ineraaae  over 
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officer  acquisition  repre- 
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O  lard  Supply  Fund  Is  a  resolv- 


ing fund  which  finances  the  procurement  and 
maintenance  of  inventories  of  ^are  parts, 
xinlform  clothing,  commissary  provisions, 
fuel,  and  operating  and  maintenance  ma- 
terials with  repetitive  Issue  demand  to  meet 
the  support  requirements  of  Cosist  Guard 
operating  units.  Presently,  the  Secretary  can 
Increase  the  capitalization  of  the  Supply 
Fund  by  the  value  of  items  transferred  to  It 
only  if  those  items  were  not  previously 
stocked  In  the  Supply  Fund.  He  is  not  au- 
thorized to  do  so  if  the  transfer  involves 
an  additional  quantity  of  items  previously 
stocked  in  the  Fund. 

Removing  the  limitation  on  donations  of 
spare  parts  Included  In  major  Items  whose 
funds  were  specifically  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  construction  of  additional 
41  foot  boats.  Coast  Guard  cutters,  or  air- 
craft, would  enable  the  capital  of  the  Supply 
Fund  to  be  Increased  by  the  value  of  these 
spare  parts.  Elimination  of  this  restriction 
will  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  more  effi- 
ciently provide  spare  parts  to  expanded  pro- 
grams of  major  procurement  items  through 
the  Supply  Fund. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  tbe  proposed  bill 
amends  section  214(d)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  that  Coast  Guard 
members  who  accept  appointments  to  tem- 
porary commissioned  or  warrant  grade  do 
not  receive  any  less  pay  or  allowances  as  a 
result.  14  use.  214(d)  currently  provides 
a  measure  of  protection  against  temporary 
pay  reductions,  to  which  some  senior  enlisted 
personnel  would  otherwise  be  subject  If  they 
accepted  promotion  to  jimlor  officer  status, 
by  providing  that  the  level  of  their  pay  can- 
not actually  be  less  than  what  they  wel-e 
receiving  at  the  moment  they  accepted  pro- 
motion. 

A  financial  disincentive  still  remains,  how- 
ever. Inasmuch  as  their  pay  remains  fixed  at 
that  level,  until  their  officer's  pay  equals  or 
exceeds  it,  while  the  pay  of  former  counter- 
parts In  the  lower  grade  continues  to  in- 
crease with  longevity  and  annual  pay  In- 
creases. This  proposed  amendment  will  Index 
this  save-pay  provision  to  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances Increases  a  temporary  commis- 
sioned or  warrant  officer  would  have  re- 
ceived had  he  remained  In  his  former  grade. 

Sec.  7.  Section  7  of  the  prpposed  bill 
amends  title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  grant 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  authority  to 
pay  Coast  Guard  personnel  a  monetary  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  furnishing  transportation 
of  household  effects  In  kind.  The  Department 
of  Defense  presently  has  similar  authority 
under  section  747  of  Public  Law  94-212,  (90 
Stat.  176). 

This  program  will  allow  an  Individual 
Coast  Guard  member  to  arrange  for  rental 
of  necessary  moving  vehicles  and  tools  and 
then  move  himself  to  his  new  duty  station 
using  his  own  labor.  Department  of  Defense 
experience  has  shown  this  to  be  more  than  50 
percent  cheaoer  than  arranging  for  a  mover 
to  do  the  packing  and  moving.  Under  current 
guidelines,  the  Do-It- Yourself  (DITY)  pro- 
gram reportedly  results  in  a  25  percent  sav- 
ings In  costs  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  also  allows  the  individual  service  member 
to  profit  by  keeping  the  difference  between 
the  cash  payment  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment (75  percent  of  commercial  van  line 
costs)  and  the  actual  DIT7  cost  (approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  commercial  van  line 
costs). 

The  Department  of  Defense  exoerience  In- 
dicates the  following  advantages  to  the 
DITY  program:  the  member  has  greater 
flexibility  In  scheduling  his  move;  the 
household  goods  arrive  simultaneously  with 
the  member:  there  is  a  marked  reduction  In 
claims  for  damaged  household  goods:  and 
the  Government  experiences  a  25  percent 
savings.  Given  these  advantaees.  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  Implement  similar  programs. 

Section  8  of  the  prooosed  bill  amends  Pub- 
lic Law  8S-446.  72  Stat.  179  (36  n.S.C.  161) 


by  authorizing  a  change  In  tbe  date  of  the 
"National  Safe  Boating  Week"  for  the  week 
that  Includes  July  4  to  tbe  seven  day  period 
that  begins  June  1,  as  proclaimed  annually 
by  Presidential  proclamation.  "National  Safe 
Boating  Week"  Is  Intended  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  boating  public 
the  Importance  of  safe  boating  practices. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  "National  Safe  Boating  Week"  during 
the  week  of  July  4  Is  not  as  effective  as  it 
could  be  If  proclaimed  earlier  in  the  boating 
season  because  a  large  percentage  of  the 
boating  public  has  already  been  boating  for 
several  weeks  before  that  date.  By  drawing 
national  attention  to  tbe  need  for  safe  boat- 
ing practices  earlier  in  the  season,  many  ac- 
cidents could  be  avoided. 

Although  Coast  Guard  and  leading  boating 
safety  interests  have  been  concentrating  their 
boating  safety  education  activities  Into  the 
first  week  In  June  for  the  past  few  years, 
their  efforts  would  be  far  more  effective  If 
the  President  were  authorized  to  shift  the 
prestige  of  the  official  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  Proclamation  to  this  earlier  period. 

Secbetakt  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Walter  F.   Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  tr3insmlts 
proposed  legislation,  "To  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  and  for  other  purposes". 

The  proposed  bill  contains  the  Coast 
Guard's  request  for  authorization  of  appro- 
priations, personnel  strengths,  and  "student 
loads"  (Section  1-3).  It  would  entitle  the 
Coast  Guard  to  make  advance  payments  for 
leases  In  certain  foreign  countries  (Section 
4),  remove  a  limitation  on  capitalization  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund  (Section  5), 
and  remove  a  financial  disincentive  against 
certain  Coast  Guard  members  accepting  pro- 
motions to  warrant  or  conunlssloned  officer 
status  (Section  6). 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Coast 
Guard  to  pay  its  military  members  to  move 
their  ovim  personal  and  household  effects 
when  transferred  Instead  of  only  paying  com- 
mercial movers  (Section  7).  Finally,  the  bill 
would  change  the  period  which  the  President 
may  proclaim  "National  Safe  Boating  Week," 
from  the  week  that  Includes  July  4  to  the 
seven  day  period  that  begins  June  1  (Section 
8). 

Sections  1  through  3  of  the  legislative 
proposal  are  responsive  to  Section  5  of  P.L. 
94-406  which  requires  authorization  before 
funds  may  be  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  Coast  Guard  for  operational  expendi- 
tures, capital  acquisition  and  construction, 
bridge  alterations,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

For  reasons  of  simplicity.  Individual  items 
within  each  of  the  above  categories  have 
not  been  listed.  However,  the  appropriate 
committees  will  be  furnished  detailed  in- 
formation identifying  items  for  which  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  Is  requested. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  will  be  pre- 
pared to  supply  any  other  information  re- 
quested by  the  Congress. 

Sections  1  through  3  of  the  bill  also  re- 
spond to  Subsections  6(a)  and  6(b)  of  P.L. 
94-406  which  require  authorization  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  "end  strength"  and  "average 
military   training   load"  respectively. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  prop>osal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    enactment    of    this    proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Neil  Oou>8Cbmist.« 


March  27,  1980 
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By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     Baucus,     and     Mr. 
Leahy)  : 
S.  2490.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  re- 
quirements for  infant  formula,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

infant  formula  act  of  1980 

•  Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  Baucus  and  Leahy  join  me  to- 
day in  introducing  "The  Infant  Formula 
Act  of  1980"  a  bill  designed  to  set  mini- 
mum requirements  and  guidelines  for  the 
marketing  of  infant  formula. 

It  does  not  please  me  to  proposed  leg- 
islation that  would  establish  more  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  However,  the  events 
of  the  past  few  months  regarding  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  infant  formula 
have  convinced  me  that  without  .such 
legislation  neither  the  industry  nor  the 
FDA  will  take  the  firm  action  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  prevent  illness  in  in- 
fants due  to  adulteration  or  misuse  of 
these  products. 

Recently  we  have  seen  not  one,  but 
four  formula  products  recalled — "Neo- 
Mull-Soy",  "Cho-Free"  and  "Soylac"  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  essential  nutrient, 
chloride,  and  "S.M.A."  because  of  poor 
processing. 

In  addition,  we  have  seen  that  the 
FDA  was  slow  in  ordering  a  recall  and 
was  so  lax  in  following  up  the  manu- 
facturer's efforts  that  2  months  after 
the  recall,  "Neo-Mull-Soy"  was  still  on 
some  pharmacy  shelves. 

The  failure  of  a  recall  in  and  of  it- 
self is  reason  enough  for  concern;  but 
the  failure  to  recall  a  product  that  pro- 
vides, in  many  cases,  the  sole  source  of 
food  for  new-bom  infants  during  the 
all-important  and  formative  first  6 
months  of  life  is,  to  my  mind,  inexcuse- 
able. 

This  failure  is  even  more  infuriating 
in  the  case  of  "Neo-Mull-Soy"  since 
adulteration  could  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented by  requiring  that  minimum  nu- 
tritional standards  be  met  before  the 
product  could  be  marketed.  Currently, 
FDA  has  no  such  requirements. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  rectify  this  situation  by 
directing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  estab- 
lish minimum  nutritional  requirements 
for  marketing  infant  formula.  This  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  formula  products  that 
do  not  contain  sufiBcient  nutrients  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  newborns. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  direct  the 
FDA  to  establish  and  enforce  good  manu- 
facturing procedures  for  infant  formula 
and  to  detain  formula  found  to  be  mis- 
branded  or  adulterated  upon  inspection. 
I  believe  these  provisions  will  improve 
significantly  the  quality  of  infant  for- 
mula on  grocers'  and  pharmacists' 
shelves. 

Looking  beyond  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  believe  there  are  even  more 
ways  to  improve  the  health  and  nutrition 
of  infants  in  our  country.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses itself,  also,  to  the  issues  of  prod- 
uct information  for  the  consumer  and 
product  promotion  by  the  manufacturer 
of  infant  formula. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
has  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that 


breast  feeding  of  infants  provides  bet- 
ter nutrition  than  infant  formula.  In 
addition,  human  milk  provides  immu- 
nities to  certain  illnesses  that  infant  for- 
mula cannot. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  know  which 
foods  are  better  for  their  infants  and  I 
believe  that  every  can  of  infant  formula 
should  provide  that  information. 

There  are  other  problems  in  the  label- 
ing of  infant  formula.  There  have,  for 
example,  been  documented  reports  of 
parents  feeding  undiluted  formula  con- 
centrate to  their  infants,  thinking  it  was 
ready  to  feed.  As  a  result,  the  infants 
suffered  serious  side  effects  from  a  medi- 
cal condition  known  as  hypematremia. 

These  and  other  mishaps  have  re- 
sulted from  confusing  labeling  in  some 
cases  and  from  literacy  or  language  dif- 
ficulties in  others.  This  bill  would  require 
that  manufacturers  provide  clear  written 
and  pictorial  instructions  for  safe  use  as 
well  as  a  clear  statement  of  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  improper  use  of  the  prod- 
uct or  improper  handling. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  the 
FDA.  Last  October  I  signed  a  letter  along 
with  Senators  Baucus  and  Leahy  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  FDA  asking  that 
labeling  requirements  be  mandated 
through  regulation  that  would  alleviate 
this  situation.  To  date,  the  PDA  has  not 
acted  upon  our  recommendations. 

In  our  letter  we  pointed  out  that 
Borden  puppy  formula  already  has  a 
warning  on  it.  Why  not  for  children?  The 
label  on  Borden's  "Esbilac"  puppy  for- 
mula reads  as  follows: 

Feeding  new-born  mammals  a  milk  formu- 
la always  entails  some  risk,  and  your  vet- 
erinarian should  be  consulted  for  advice  on 
feeding  "Esbilac"  and  on  sound  management 
practices.  All  puppies  should  receive  their 
dame's  milk  for  at  least  two  days  If  pos- 
sible. The  colostrum  milk  gives  extra  nutri- 
tion and  temporary  immunity  against  some 
diseases. 

Clearly,  if  we  can  take  such  precau- 
tions with  puppies  we  can  require  the 
same  precaution  for  our  children. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  explicitly  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  infant  formula  that 
does  not  meet  U.S.  levels  of  identity  and 
quality.  It  was  disturbing  to  hear  that 
one  company  was  even  considering  ex- 
porting a  recalled  product  to  some  poor- 
er. Third  World  nations.  The  problem  of 
adequate  infant  nutrition  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  does  not  nieed  to  be  ex- 
acerbated by  deficient  formula  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  meant  to 
unduly  regulate  industry.  Rather,  it  will 
provide  parents  with  necessary  and  ac- 
curate information  about  infant  feeding 
and  Insure  the  safety  and  quality  of 
formula  products  that  can  be  bought  on 
store  shelves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  letter  to  the  PDA,  their 
response,  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  2490 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Infant  Formula  Act 
of  1980". 

^«.  2.  (a)  Section  201  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  at  tbe  end 
thereof : 

"(aa)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'infant  formula'  means  a  food  that  pur- 
ports to  be  or  is  represented  for  special  die- 
tary use  solely  as  a  food  for  Infante  by  rea- 
son of  Its  simulation  of  human  milk  or  It* 
siiltability  as  a  complete  or  partial  substi- 
tute for  human  milk.". 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(s)  The  violation  of  any  reqiUrement  pro- 
vided under  section  412  with  respect  to  in- 
fant formula,  including  the  failure  to  meet 
the  standards  required  pursuant  to  section 
412(a),  the  failure  to  submit  reporte  or  test 
resulte  in  accordance  with  section  412(b), 
the  failure  to  make  any  notification  required 
by  section  412(c),  and  the  faUure  to  make 
or  retain  records  or  make  reporte  in  accord- 
ance with  section  412(d). 

"(t)  The  movement  of  food  In  violation  of 
an  order  under  section  412(e)  or  tbe  removal 
or  alteration  of  any  mark  or  label  required 
by  such  order  to  identify  the  food  as  de- 
tained.". 

(c)  Section  301(e)  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "section  703"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  412(d)  or 
703":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  505"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  412(d).  SOS". 

(d)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  If  It  purporte  to  be  or  is  represented 
to  be  an  infant  formula  unless  It  compiles 
with  the  regxilatlons  promulgated  by  tbe 
Secretary  relating  to  required  standards  of 
identity  and  quality  including  required  levels 
of  nutrlente  pursuant  to  section  412(a).". 

(e)  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
tbe  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(q)  If  It  purporte  to  be  or  Is  represented 
to  be  an  infant  formula  unless  the  package 
or  other  container  In  which  such  Infant 
formula  is  contained  is  labeled  in  accordance 
with  section  412(h).". 

(f)  Chapter  rv  of  tbe  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING  INFANT  FORMTTLA 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  fixing  and  establishing 
for  infant  formula  a  reasonable  definition 
and  standards  of  identity  and  quality.  In- 
cluding the  required  nutrlente  at  minimum 
and  maximum  levels. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  requireemnte  of  this  subsec- 
tion any  infant  formula  that  is  for  use  by — 

"(A)  any  Infant  diagnosed  by  a  physician 
or  other  appropriate  health  professional  as 
having  certain  inborn  errors  of  metabolism: 
or 

"(B)  any  infant  having  unusual  medical 
or  dietary  problems. 

"(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  the  date  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  annually  thereafter,  each  processor 
of  an  Infant  formula  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  reporte  or  test  resulte  that  show 
satisfactorily  that  the  infant  formula  proc- 
essed by  such  processor  meete  the  requlre- 
mente  prescribed  by  the  Secretory  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a) . 

"(2)  (A)  Not  later  than  the  date  90  days 
before  the  date  of  the  first  processing  for 
conunercial  purposes  of  an  Infant  formula, 
the  processor  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
reports  or  test  resulte  that  show  satlsfac- 
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•'(2)  Each  nu  nufacturer  of  an  Infant  for- 
mula shall  mai  italn  such  records  respecting 
the  manufacturing  of  the  Infant  formula 
and  shall  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  requlri  ments  of  subsection  (a) . 

'(e)  (1)  If  dv  ring  an  inspection  conducted 
tmder  section  1  04  of  a  f aclUty  or  a  vehicle, 
an  infant  fom  ula  that  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee making  ibe  Inspection  has  reason  to 
believe  Is  adt  Iterated  or  mlsbranded  Is 
found  In  such  1  Etcility  or  vehicle,-  such  officer 
or  employee  miy  order  the  Infant  formula 
detained  (in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  \  he  Secretary)  for  a  reason- 
able period  not  to  exceed  20  days  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  period  of  de- 
tention greater  than  20  days  is  required  to 
Institute  an  astlon  luder  section  303  or 
section  304  (a)  of  this  Act,  In  which  case 
the  Secretary  may  authorln  a  detenUon 
period  of  not  U  exceed  30  days.  A  detention 
order  under  th:  ■  paragraph  may  require  the 
labeUng  or  marking  of  an  Infant  formula 
during  the  perl  Dd  of  such  detention  for  the 
purpose  of  Identifying  the  product  as  de- 


tained. Any  person  entlUed  to  claim  such 
infant  formula  if  it  was  seized  under  sec- 
tion 304  (a)  of  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  a  detention  of  such  formula  under 
this  paragraph.  Within  6  days  of  the  date 
an  appeal  of  a  detention  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  (or  within  such  other  period  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  person  bringing  the  appeal), 
the  Secretary  shall,  after  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  an  informal  hearing,  by  order 
confirm  or  revoke  the  detention. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (B),  an  Infant  formula  subject  to  a 
detention  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person  from  the 
place  at  which  It  Is  ordered  detained  until — 

"(1)  such  formula  Is  released  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or 

"(11)  the  detention  period  applicable  to 
such  order  has  expired,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

"(B)  An  Infant  formula  subject  to  a  de- 
tention order  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
moved  in  acccH^danee  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  An  officer  or  employee  making  an  in- 
spection under  section  704  for  purposes  of 
enforcing  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  be  permlted,  at  all  reasonable  times, 
to  have  access  to  and  to  copy  and  verify  any 
records  (other  than  records  of  financial  data, 
sales  data  other  than  shipment  data,  pric- 
ing data,  and  personnel  data  other  than  In- 
formation as  to  the  qualifications  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  technical,  professional,  and 
supervisory  personnel  performing  functions 
relating  to  Infant  formulas  subject  to  this 
section) — 

•'  ( 1 )  regarding  whether  the  Infant  formula 
processed  or  held  In  the  facility  inspected 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a); 
or 

"(2)  required  to  be  maintained  under  sub- 
section (e) . 

"(g)(1)  Each  processor  of  Infant  formula 
shall  prepare,  in  compliance  with  parai^'aph 
(2),  Information  labeling  for  users  respect- 
ing such  product.  Each  such  processor  shall 
distribute  such  labeling  to  accompany  the 
product. 

"(2)  Information  labeling  of  infant  for- 
mula shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  benefits  and  risks 
associated  with  the  use  of  such  product  in- 
cluding an  endorsement  of  breast  feeding  as 
the  method  of  first  choice  unless  otherwise 
advised  by  a  physician; 

"(B)  adequate  directions  for  use.  Includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  purposes  or  Indications  for  which 
the  product  is  intended. 

•'(II)  the  proper  method  of  administration 
of  the  product  including; — 

"(I)  labels  distinguished  by  color  to  in- 
dicate ready-to-feed,  concentrate,  or  powder 
mix,  and 

"(11)  clear  written  and  pictorial  instruc- 
tions for  proper  use, 

"(ill)  precautions  to  be  taken  during  the 
use  of  the  product,  and  side  effects  and 
adverse  reactions  that  may  result  from  the 
improoer  use  of  the  product,  as  well  as  in- 
struction for  recognizing,  treating,  or  ob- 
taining treatment  for  side  effects  and  ad- 
verse reactions,  and 

"(Iv)  warnings  against  unsafe  use  of  the 
product;  and 

"(C)  information  concerning  the  proper 
storage  and  handling  of  the  product. 

"(3)  Any  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation required  under  this  subsection  to 
appear  on  any  labeling  of  infant  formula 
shall  be  prominently  and  conspicuously 
placed  on  the  labeling  (compared  with  other 
words,  statements,  designs,  or  graphic  matter 
in  the  labeling)  and  shall  be  In  terms  that 
render  such  Information  likely  to  be  read 
and  understood  by  the  ordinary  individual 
whn  would  reasonably  be  expected  to  see  the 
labeling. 


"(h)  With  respect  to  an  Infant  formula, 
the  processor  shall  prepare  Information  la- 
beling for  practitioners  whenever  such  prod- 
uct is  provided  to  practitioners  or  health 
care  facilities  for  use  or  dispensing,  and  shall 
distribute  such  labeling  to  accompany  the 
product.  Information  labeling  for  practi- 
tioners shall  contain  adequate  directions  for 
and  other  Information  concerning  use  of 
the  product,  including  Information  regard- 
ing the  risks  and  benefits  of  breast  feeding, 
indications,  administration,  contraindica- 
tions to  use,  warnings,  precautions,  and  side 
effects,  so  as  to  permit  the  dispensing  or 
administration  of  the  product  in  a  manner 
that  promotes  the  safe  use  of  the  product. 

'•(1)  No  provision  of  this  section  which 
relates  to  labeling  shall  be  construed  to  alter 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the 
tort  liability  of  any  person. 

"(j)  A  formula  product  for  Infants  may 
not  be  exported  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  such  product  Is  not  adulterated  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  402  (f ) ; 

"(2)  the  labeling  of  such  product  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (g)  in  the 
language  specified  by  the  foreign  purchaser; 
and 

••(3)  such  product  is  not  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  it  Is  In- 
tended for  export.". 

(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  412  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  Infant  formulas  intro- 
duced or  delivered  for  Introduction  into  in- 
terstate commerce  on  or  after  the  date  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Section -bt-Section  Analysis:  Infant 
PoRMtTLA  Act  or  1980 

Sec.  I.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  section 
amends  section  201  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  defines  for  purposes  of 
this  bill  "Infant  formula." 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  this  section  amends 
section  301  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  prohibited  acts,  so  that  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  proposed  bill  would  be 
subject  to  penalties  imposed  for  any  other 
prohibited  actions. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  this  section  amends 
section  301  of  the  P\xxl,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  prohibited  acts,  so  that  failure  to  main- 
tain records  or  refusal  to  permit  the  FDA 
access  to  records  for  copying  would  be  a 
prohibited  act. 

Subparagraph  (D)  of  this  section  amends 
section  402  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  adulterated  foods,  so  that  adulteration 
Is  defined  for  Infant  formulas. 

Subparagraph  (E)  of  this  section  amends 
section  403  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  mlsbranded  foods,  so  that  misbranding 
Is  defined  by  failure  to  comply  with  the 
standards  set  forth  In  the  proposed  bill. 

Subparagraph  (F)  amends  chapter  IV  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  sec- 
tion entitled  "food"  by  adding  new  require- 
ments (section  412)  for  the  marketing  of 
Infant  formula.  These  requirements  are  the 
main  substantive  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  412(A) .  Nutritional  content.  This  sec- 
tion directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  mini- 
mum nutritional  requirements  for  Infant 
formula  as  a  condition  for  marketing.  Dis- 
cretion is  left  to  the  Secretary  to  determine 
the  optimum  levels  of  nutrient  content  by 
regulation  since  future  scientific  evidence 
may  reveal  new  information  about  Impor- 
tant nutritional  concerns.  However,  failure 
to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Secretary 
would  subject  the  processor  to  penalties 
under  section  301.  Special  formulas  are 
exempted  under  this  provision. 

Sec.  412(B) .  Pretesting.  This  secUon  would 
require  that  all  formula  products  be  tested 
for  nutrient  content  before  being  marketed. 

Sec.  412(C).  Notification.  Tbls  section 
requires  that  the  processor  notify  the  FDA 
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if  the  processor  finds  that  a  product  is  adul- 
tered  or  mlsbranded.  Failure  to  notify  the 
FDA  will  result  in  penalties. 

6ec.  413(D).  Maintaining  records.  This 
section  requires  that  processors  make  and 
retain  records  with  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  infaint  formula. 

Sec.  412(E).  Administrative  detention. 
This  section  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to 
inspect,  at  the  manufacturing  site,  a  sample 
of  formula  products  to  determine  if  the  prod- 
uct is  adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  Adultera- 
tion or  mlsbrsindlng  may  be  the  result  of 
contamination,  poor  processing,  or  failure  to 
meet  the  nutritional  requirements. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  based  on  lan- 
gtiage  that  already  exists  In  law  for  medical 
devices.  The  application  of  this  provision  to 
Infant  formula  would  give  authority  to  the 
FDA  to  prevent  shipment  of  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  products. 

Sec.  4il2(F).  Records  access.  This  section 
would  permit  the  FDA  to  have  access  to  and 
to  copy  and  verify  any  records  regarding  In- 
fant formula  processing.  PDA  would  not  have 
access  to  records  of  financial  data,  sales  data, 
pricing  data,  or  personnel  data. 

Sec.  412 (O).  Information  labeling.  This 
section  provides  requirements  for  consumer 
labeling  of  all  Infant  formula  including:  A 
summary  of  the  benefits  and  risks  associated 
with  bottle  feeding,  an  endorsement  of 
breast-feeding  as  the  method  of  first  choice 
unless  otherwise  advised  by  a  physician,  color 
coded  labels  to  distinguish  different  prepara- 
tions, clear  and  pictorial  Instructions  for 
proper  use,  warnings  against  improper  use  of 
the  product,  and  information  concerning 
proper  storage. 

Sec.  412(H).  Practitioner  information 
labeling.  This  section  directs  the  processor  to 
provide  a  balanced  view  of  the  risks  and 
benefits  associated  virith  the  product  when  It 
is  being  promoted  to  health  professionals. 
Such  Information  should  Include  adequate 
directions  of  use,  risks  and  benefits  of  bottle 
feeding,  risks  and  benefits  of  breast-feeding. 
Indications  for  use  of  formula,  contraindica- 
tions for  use,  warnings,  precautions,  and  side 
effects  that  might  be  expected  with  the  use 
of  this  product. 

Sec.  412(1).  Tort  liability.  This  section 
states  that  even  though  a  manufacturer  may 
be  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  this 
act,  the  manufacturer  Is  still  subject  to  exist- 
ing laws  regarding  production  and  marketing. 
Sec.  412 (J) .  Exports.  This  section  would  ap- 
ply the  same  standards  of  purity  and  labeling 
set  In  this  country  for  Infant  formula  to 
formula  products  to  be  shipped  overseas.  Two 
exceptions  to  this  would  be  the  language  of 
the  labeling  as  specified  by  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser and  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which 
It  Is  being  exported. 

U.S.  Sknatx, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  10, 1979. 
Dr.  Jere  Edwin  Oct  an, 

Commiasioner ,  Food  and  Drug  AdminUtra- 
tion.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Bockville,  Md. 

Dear  Dk.  Got  an  :  We  write  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  wldesperad  and  harmful  mis- 
use of  Infant  formula  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  alone  In  our  concern.  The  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  numerous  other 
health  and  religious  organizations  have  long 
protested  the  tragic  misuse  of  infant  for- 
mula. 

The  labels  on  most  brands  of  commercially 
produced  infant  formula  are  Inadequate. 
They  do  not  guide  the  consumer  to  use  the 
product  safely  or  educate  the  consumer 
about  the  risk  of  improper  formula  use. 

Even  when  correctly  prepared.  Infant  is 
a  distant,  second-best  alternative  to  breast 
feeding,  as  has  been  shown  In  literally  hun- 
dreds of  clinical  and  epidemiological  studies. 
In  October,  1978,  for  example,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  recommended  that 


breast  milk  be  the  exclusive  food  of  most  in- 
fants for  the  first  four  to  six  months  of  life. 
But  when  formula  is  incorrectly  prepared, 
the  health  risks  rise  dramatically  as  do  the 
costs  of  unnecessary  medical  treatment. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  FDA  use  Its 
authority  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  infant 
formula  through  stringent  labeling  require- 
ments. We  ask  the  PDA  to  act  immediately 
to  mandate  that  all  labels  of  infant  for- 
mula: 

1.  Contain  clear  written  and  pictorial  in- 
structions for  safe  \ise  that  are  under- 
standable to  the  consumer  regardless  of  the 
level  of  literacy  or  language  background; 

2.  Differentiate  by  color  of  can  for  different 
preparations:  powder,  concentrated  liquid, 
ready-to-feed  liquid.  There  are  documented 
reports  of  mothers  feeding  concentrated  liq- 
uid to  their  Infants,  thinking  It  was  ready- 
to-feed,  and  Infants  suffering  serious  side- 
effects  from  hypematremia; 

3.  Contain  a  clear  statement  of  the  risks 
associated  with  the  failure  to  use  the  product 
correctly,  including  but  not  limited  to  failure 
to  sterilize,  dilute  correctly,  and/or  refriger- 
ate leftovers;  and 

4.  Contain  a  clear  endorsement  of  breast 
feeding  as  the  method  of  first  choice.  This 
method  should  be  no  shorter  and  no  less 
prominent  than  any  claims  about  the  prod- 
uct itself. 

While  improved  labeling  alone  will  of 
course  not  prevent  all  misuse  of  Infant  for- 
mula, it  constitutes  an  ln^>ortani,  and  highly 
feasible  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  are  Interested  In  ensuring  a  mother's 
right  to  a  healthy  child,  free  of  Influences 
which  may  cause  her  to  make  an  iU-lnformed 
and  ultimately  harmful  decision  on  a  feeding 
method  for  her  child. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  the  label  on 
Borden's  Esbilac  Puppy  Formula  which  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  for  our  request: 

Feeding  new-bom  manunals  a  milk  for- 
mula always  entails  some  risk,  and  your 
veterinarian  should  be  consulted  for  advice 
on  feeding  Esbilac  and  on  sound  manage- 
ment practices.  All  puppies  should  receive 
their  dame's  milk  for  at  least  two  days  If 
possible.  The  colostrum  milk  gives  extra 
nutrition  and  temporary  Immunity  against 
some  diseases. 

Certainly,  If  we  can  take  such  precautions 
for  our  pets,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  do  the 
same  for  our  children.  Under  your  mandate 
to  guard  the  public  against  potential  harm 
from  the  products  they  consume,  we  ask 
you  to  take  prompt  action.  We  respectfully 
request  a  substantive  response  to  our  pro- 
posal by  November  1,  1979. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  coop- 
eration, we  are 
Sincerely, 

Howard  M.  Metzenbattic, 
Patrick  J.  Leart, 
Max  Baucus, 

U.S.  Senators. 

Pdbuc  Health  Service, 
Food  and  Drug  Aoministratton, 

Rockville,  Md.,  Jan.  21, 1980. 
Hon.  Max  S.  BAtrcns, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baucits:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  October  10,  1979, 
also  signed  by  two  of  your  colleagues  con- 
cerning the  misuse  of  Infant  formulas  In 
the  United  States.  I  regret  the  tardiness  of 
this  reply,  but  I  had  delayed  answering 
sooner  in  the  belief  that  recent  important 
developments  relating  to  Infant  formulas 
should  be  Included  in  this  letter. 

We  share  your  concern  that  Infant  formula 
labels  bear  appropriate  information  to  as- 
sure their  correct  use.  While  we  in  no  way 
Intend  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  proper 
labeling,  we  do  not  believe  by  Itself,  labeling 
will  prevent  misuse.  For  example,  a  case  of 
electrolyte  Imbalance  in  an  Infant  fed  con- 


centrated formula  was  reported  to  us  in  April 
1979  by  our  Cincinnati  District  staff.  That 
case  Involved  the  concentrated  liquid  form 
of  Similac,  which  was  labeled  clearly  on  the 
principal  display  panel : 

ADD    water   BEVOBX    rEEOIHC   COITCKNTRATBD 

UQfum 

The  side  panel  repeated  "Add  water  be- 
fore feeding"  and  further  stated  "Make  sure 
you  are  following  dilution  instructions  for 
Similac  Concentrated  Liquid,  not  dilution  In- 
structions for  Powder  or  the  Instructions 
for  Ready-to-Feed  Forms."  The  side  panel 
statement  "Add  water  before  feeding"  was 
the  only  print  in  bold  green  ink  on  the  entire 
label. 

Hie  top  of  the  can  stated  In  bold  black 
letters:  "Add  water  before  feeding"  and 
•'Standard  Dilution  1  part  concentrated 
liquid  plus  1  part  water".  Detailed  instruc- 
tions for  dilution  and  preparation  were  also 
on  the  can  body. 

As  part  of  our  Investigation,  we  also  ex- 
amined the  labeling  of  the  Beady-to-Feed 
form  of  Similac.  This  formula  comes  In  cans 
twice  as  taU  as  the  concentrated  liquid.  It 
Is  labeled  on  top.  on  the  principal  display 
panel,  and  on  the  side  panel : 

DO  NOT  ADD  WAllB 

In  the  above  described  case,  it  was  reported 
to  us  that  the  mother  simply  failed  to  read 
the  label. 

Labeling  Is  an  easily  Implemented  way  of 
conveying  Information  to  those  consumers 
«^o  take  the  time  to  examine  product  labels. 
However,  as  illustrated  in  the  previously  dis- 
cussed situation,  labeling  alone  can  play  only 
a  partial  role  in  combating  electrolyte  Im- 
balance and  dehydration  or  other  lllneaaea 
In  Infants. 

We  do  not  believe  the  remedy  for  the  po- 
tential dangers  posed  by  misuse  of  Inttnt 
formulas  lies  In  the  use  of  graphic  symbols 
or  additional  warnings  cautioning  against 
Improper  use  of  these  products,  but  rather 
by  Instructing  mothers  In  proper  formula 
preparation  and  making  them  aware  of  the 
very  real  dangers  of  feeding  improperly  ster- 
ilized, diluted,  or  stored  formulas  to  in- 
fants. Such  education  shotild  be  provided  on 
a  one-on-one  basis  by  a  physician  or  other 
qualified  health  professional.  A  greater 
awareness  by  mothers  of  these  risks  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  factor  In  prevent- 
ing Illnesses  due  to  misuse  of  infant  formu- 
las. Also,  this  tjrpe  of  education  approach 
Is  a  more  appropriate  course  of  action  since. 
In  addition  to  Infant  formulas,  there  are 
many  highly  concentrated  protein  products 
on  the  market  (e.g.,  evaporated  milk  and 
skim  milk)  which  are  economical  and  fre- 
quently fed  to  Infants,  often  without  medi- 
cal supervision. 

As  you  note,  the  Committee  on  Nutrition 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
(AAP)  (as  well  as  the  Nutrition  Committee 
of  the  Canadian  Pediatric  Society)  has  en- 
dorsed breast  feeding.  The  Committee  also 
has  recommended  that,  at  the  hospital  level, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  foster  breast  feed- 
ing by  avoiding  separation  of  mother  and 
Infant  during  the  first  24  hours  and  by  al- 
lowing breast  feeding  •'on  demand."  In  ad- 
dition, it  has  recommended  that,  at  the  com- 
munity level,  there  should  be  education 
about  breast  feeding  for  all  school  children, 
and  a  study  should  be  made  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  day  nurseries  near  mother's 
work  to  enable  her  to  continue  breast  feed- 
ing. 

While  we  endorse  the  AAP  recommenda- 
tions, we  question  that  a  statement  on  the 
label  of  an  infant  formula  that  breast  feed- 
ing should  be  the  first  method  of  choice, 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  decision  to 
breast  feed  or  not  to  breast  feed  has  gen- 
erally been  made  before  the  baby  Is  delivered 
and  any  formtila  purchased. 

Since  there  are  many  reasons  for  not  breast 
feeding  an  infant,  such  as  chronic  lUnaaa  of 
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In  the  Commissioner's  testl- 
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quality  assurance  procedures  for  production 
of  Infant  formulas  and  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 19  and  20,  1980.  It  Is  our  Intent  to  use 
this  meeting  as  an  information  gathering 
session.  Information  generated  and  com- 
piled as  a  result  of  this  meeting  will  be 
utUlzed  m  finalizing  the  GMP  proposal  dis- 
cussed above.  The  second  meeting  will  be  a 
legislative-type  hearing  on  the  nutrient 
composition  of  infant  fcffmulas.  Again  the 
results  of  this  meeting  will  be  utilized  In 
finalizing  the  proposal  to  revise  our  existing 
Infant  formula  regulation   (21  CRT  105.65). 

We  are  currently  preparing  a  Federal  Regis- 
ter announcement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
subject  areas  for  these  meetings,  and  will 
provide  you  with  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is 
available.  In  addition,  under  contract,  we 
are  having  a  background  working  paper  for 
these  meetings  prepared  by  the  Federation 
of  American  Societies  for  Experimental 
Biology  (FASEB).  We  anticipate  receipt  of 
this  working  paper  no  later  than  the  first 
week  of  February  and  plan  to  make  It  avail- 
able to  you  and  all  other  interested  parties 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Problems  associated  with  the  Syntex  re- 
call made  it  apparent  that  our  recall  policies 
needed  to  be  clarified  and  carefully  com- 
municated to  PDA  field  offices.  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  the  above  actions,  earlier  this 
month  we  completed  and  published  a  revised 
recall  policy  and  distributed  it  to  field  and 
headquarters  staffs.  To  make  certain  that  the 
revisions  meet  current  needs,  we  will  evalu- 
ate the  new  recall  procedures  after  they  have 
been  in  use  for  3  months  and  again  at  6 
months.  If  additional  changes  are  necessary, 
they  will  be  made  promptly. 

We  recognize  that  electrolyte  Imbalance 
and  dehydration  and  other  formula-related 
illnesses  in  Infants  are  still  Important  public 
health  problems  and,  therefore,  will  continue 
studying  additional  approaches  to  provide 
greater  protection  to  the  population  at  risk. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Wethehell,  Jr.. 
Associate  Commissioner  for 

Legislative  Agairs.% 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senator  Metzenbaum,  and  Sen- 
ator Leahy,  in  introducing  the  Infant 
Formula  Act  of  1980. 

Though  the  United  States  spends  more 
per  capita  on  the  health  of  its  citizens 
than  any  other  nation,  we  also  have  one 
of  the  highest  infant  mortality  rates  in 
the  Western  World.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  tragedy,  including  the 
move  away  from  breast  feeding  and  the 
misuse  of  infant  formulas. 

The  ever-growing  scientific  evidence 
that  breast  feeding  is  superior  along  with 
the  mounting  evidence  that  infant 
formulas  are  being  misused,  perhaps 
widely,  compel  us,  in  my  judgment,  to 
insure  that  consumers  are  able  to  make 
truly  informed,  safe  choices  about  ways 
to  feed  their  babies. 

We  all  agree  that  there  is  an  appro- 
priate and  important  need  for  infant 
formula.  That  is  not  the  question.  How- 
ever, inappropriate  composition,  label- 
ing, and  promotion  of  formula  poses  a 
serious  threat. 

There  are  no  Federal  regulations  that 
govern  these  areas.  The  law  sets  no 
quality  control  standards.  Product  label- 
ing often  appears  to  be  composed  more 
for  marketing  than  for  information  pur- 
poses, and  intense  prcHnotion  of  infant 
formula  within  health  care  institutions 


often  undermines  soimd  nutritional 
standards. 

Likewise,  there  are  no  laws  stipulat- 
ing nutritional  standards  for  infant 
formula,  despite  their  obvious  life  or 
death  importance  to  babies. 

Recently,  a  formula  manufacturer  was 
foimd  to  be  distributing  formulas  defi- 
cient in  chloride,  an  essential  nutrient. 
The  result  was  hundreds  of  reported 
cases  of  infant  sickness,  with  untold 
hundreds  more  going  undetected  and  un- 
reported. It  was  even  more  shocking  to 
learn  that  weeks  after  the  voluntary  re- 
call procedures  were  initiated  by  the 
manufacturer,  this  formula  was  still 
widely  available  to  iimocent  consumers 
on  the  shelves  of  our  drug  stores.  Other 
incidents  of  faulty  product  manufactur- 
ing and  inadequate  product  recall  pro- 
cedures has  been  reported  over  the  years. 

Reports  from  health  workers  also  are 
rapidly  growing  that  infant  formula  are 
being  improperly  prepared. 

The  result  of  giving  a  yoimg  baby  in- 
fant formula  that  is  either  too  strong  or 
too  weak  can  be  serious  illness  with  pos- 
sible irreversible  damage.  A  pediatrician 
from  the  University  of  California  (San 
Diego)  complains  that  her  Spanish- 
speaking  patients  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween concentrated  formula  liquid  and 
the  ready-to-feed  variety.  Feeding  con- 
centrates to  a  newborn  can  lead  to 
growth  failure,  acute  diarrhea,  and  other 
serious  metabolic  problems.  A  registered 
nurse  at  Los  Angeles  Women's  Hospital 
asserts,  "You  could  actually  kill  an  in- 
fant if  you  feed  it  straight  concentrate 
of  dilute  ready-to-feed  mixture." 

Though  some  manufacturers  have  re- 
cently greatly  improved  their  labeling, 
it  would  seem  that  most  labels  are  de- 
signed for  promotional  purposes,  stress- 
ing quick  brand  recognition  and  pretty 
pictures  or  layouts,  rather  than  for 
warning  and  instructing  users. 

The  Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980  would 
remedy  many  of  these  problems  by  mak- 
ing product  composition,  labeling,  and 
product  promotion  a  matter  of  Federal 
law  rather  than  manufacturers'  caprice. 
Tough  labeling  requirements  would 
guarantee  that  consumers  are  given  suf- 
ficient information  in  an  easy-to-under- 
stand  format  about  product  preparation 
and  use. 

Labels  would  stress  the  superiority  of 
breast  feeding  and  warn  of  the  hazards 
of  improper  formula  use. 

Minimum  nutrient  composition  stand- 
ards would  protect  the  vulnerable  public 
from  substandard,  adulterated,  or  in- 
completely manufactured  formulas,  and 
strict  production  detention  provisions 
would  protect  consumers  in  the  event  of 
errors  in  manufacturer  and  quality 
control. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  help  to 
alleviate  the  tragic  problems  of  painful, 
expensive,  and  preventable  illnesses  in 
young  infants  associated  with  the  inap- 
propriate use  of  infant  formulas. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
bill  be  introduced  now,  when  the  ade- 
quate feeding  of  babies  has  finally  begun 
to  receive  increasing  national  and  inter- 
national attention. 

In    1978   the   American   Academy  of 
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Pediatrics  issued  a  sweeping  recommen- 
dation that  virtually  all  babies  be  breast 
fed  for  the  first  4  to  6  months  when 
possible. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  and 
UNICEF  organized  an  international 
meeting  in  Geneva  to  discuss  ways  to 
improve  infant  and  young  child  feeding. 
The  final  recommendations,  which  apply 
equally  to  the  developed  and  developing 
world,  strongly  endorse  breastfeeding 
and  highlight  the  need  to  restrict  the 
widespread  commercial  promotion  of 
infant  formula. 

The  provisions  of  the  Infant  Formula 
Act  of  1980  are  totally  consistent  with 
these  recommendations,  making  this 
bill  a  model  that  other  nations  may  wish 
to  study  as  they  begin  to  transform  the 
WHO/UNICEF  recommendations  into 
their  own  national  policy  commitments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  to  en- 
dorse this  simple  but  far-reaching  step 
to  protect  America's  youngest  people. 
It  is  an  important  step  down  the  road 
of  responsibility  that  this  generation 
owes  to  the  future.* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Williams,  and 

Mr.  LuGAR) : 

S.  2491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  m<xA- 

toring  of  restrictions  on  Soviet  trade;  to 

the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

MONTTORING   TRADE    SANCTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  my  cosponsors  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  I  are  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  assure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  trade  sanctions  imposed 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  trade  sanc- 
tions will  succeed  in  forcing  the  Soviet 
Government  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  its 
aggression  against  Afghanistan  provided 
they  are  properly  enforced  and  observed. 

The  present  law  does  not  provide  a 
system  for  monitoring  trade  sanctions  or 
for  reporting  to  Congress  on  the  results 
of  the  sanctions.  My  bill  fills  this  gap. 

WE    CANNOT   DO    BTTSINESS    AS    USUAL    WTTH 
MOSCOW 

We  just  cannot  do  business  as  usual 
with  Moscow  in  light  of  its  recent  be- 
havior On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
unrealistic  and  counterproductive  to 
sever  all  relations  to  take  military  steps 
at  the  present  time. 

The  economic  measures  taken  so  fax, 
together  with  the  Olympic  boycott,  con- 
stitute the  most  appropriate  response 
that  our  Government  can  make  to  the 
Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan.  But  we 
must  make  sure  that  these  measures  will 
have  the  intended  effect. 

The  bill  requires  all  Federal  agencies 
to  give  effective  enforcement  of  the  trade 
seuictions  top  priority.  The  first  claim  on 
the  resources  of  each  agency  should  be 
for  purposes  of  implementation  of  the 
controls  and  obtaining  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  other  countries. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  required  to  report  immedi- 
ately to  the  Congress  any  instances  in 
which  controls  are  reduced  or  exports 


licensed  by  reason  of  "foreign  availabil- 
ity." This  report  would  include  identi- 
fication of  the  source  of  such  foreign 
availability  in  order  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  what  further  steps  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  sanctions  might  prove 
necessary. 

QUARTERLT    REPORTS  TO   CONGRX8S 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  report  quarterly  to  Con- 
gress all  compliance  actions  taken  with 
respect  to  export  controls  imposed  in 
response  to  the  Russicui  aggression,  as 
well  as  each  license  to  export  or  re- 
export goods  or  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  improve  monitoring  of  the  grain 
embargo,  the  Secretary's  report  would 
have  to  include  data  on  world  grain 
trade,  especially  shipments  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  an  account  of  all  actions 
taken  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  for- 
eign countries,  in  particular,  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  curtail  agri- 
cultural shipments  to  the  U.S.SJI. 

ASSESSMENT    OF    ETFECTS    ON    SOVIET    ECONOMY 

Finally,  the  Secretary's  quarterly  re- 
port would  include  an  assessment  of  the 
effects  of  the  sanctions  on  all  sectors  of 
the  Russian  economy.  This  portion  of  the 
report  would  be  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  has  consid- 
erable expertise  on  the  Russian  economy. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  as- 
sessment would  be  provided  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  with  jurisdiction  over 
export  controls:  The  Senate  Banking 
Committee  which  I  chair,  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2491 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  effective  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  of  the  export  control 
measures  taken  by  the  President  in  response 
to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
should  receive  the  highest  priority  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  all  other 
agencies  with  responsibilities  related  to  those 
measures. 

Sec  2.  Whenever  for  reasons  of  foreign 
availability  the  Secretary  or  the  President 
remove  or  relax  any  export  control  which  was 
Imposed  in  response  to  the  Russian  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  or,  for  reasons  of  foreign 
availability,  approve  the  issuance  of  any  ex- 
port license  for  end  use  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  such  action  shall 
be  immediately  reported  to  Congress  together 
with  the  name  of  the  foreign  country  and 
firms  from  which  the  goods  or  technology 
are  determined  to  be  available  to  the  USSR. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  less  than  quar- 
terly with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
all  export  controls  imposed  in  response  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Each 
such  report  sball  Include: 

(a)  a  list  indicating  each  compliance  in- 
vestigation or  other  con^>liance  action  iin- 
dertaken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  such  controls,  and  any 
action  taken  under  sections  11  or  12  ot  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  to  en- 
force such  controls  during  the  reporting 
period: 


(b)  a  list  indicating  each  export  Ucenae 
and  each  re-export  Ucense  approved  during 
the  reporting  period  for  end -use  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs: 

(c)  the  latest  available  information  on 
world  grain  trade  shipments.  Including  the 
sources,  dates  and  amounts  of  any  grain 
shipped  to  the  Union  ot  Soviet  Sodallst 
Republics: 

(d)  an  account  of  actions  undertaken  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  other  countries 
In  {^plying  such  controls  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  extent  to  which  other  countries  have 
limited  their  shipments  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, high  technology  and  other  strate- 
gic items  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclaltat 
Republics; 

(e)  an  assessment  of  the  economic  effects 
of  the  controls  on  the  Union  of  Soviet  Re- 
publics, including  effects  on  specific  sectors 
of  the  economy  as  well  as  the  overall  impact. 

Sec.  4.  'nie  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy having  relevant  information  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  fuUy  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  preparation  of 
the  report  required  by  section  3. 

Sec.  5.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress  shall  review  that  portion  of 
each  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  section  3(e),  and 
periodically  provide  an  evaluation  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cannon,    Mr.     Hollings,     Mr. 

Magnuson,    Mr.    Matrias,    Mr. 

Matsunaga,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 

Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2492.  A  bill  to  regulate  cMnmerce, 
promote  energy  self -suflBciency.  and  pro- 
tect the  environment,  by  establishing 
procedures  for  the  location,  construction, 
and  operation  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facilities  and  plant  ships  to 
produce  electricity  and  energy-intensive 
products  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States;  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  make  available  certain  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  construction  and 
operation  of  such  facilities  and  plant 
ships,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

OCEAN    THERMAL    ENERGY    CONVERSION    ACT 
or    1980 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Ocean  Thermal  En- 
ergy Conversion  Act  of  1980,  which  will 
provide  a  Federal  framework  for  the  li- 
censing, siting,  and  financing  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facilities  and 
plant  ships. 

Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  or 
OTEC  is  a  method  of  converting  solar 
energy  which  is  stored  by  the  Sun  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  oceans  into  elec- 
tricity. Temperature  differences  between 
ocean  surfaces  and  depths  can  be  utilized 
to  generate  electrical  energy,  fresh  wa- 
ter, hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  electrical  energy  which  can 
potentially  be  generated  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  projected  total  energy 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  principles  involved  in  OTEC  are 
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It  is  in  this  context  that  the  unique- 
ness of  OTEC  is  especially  evident.  Be- 
cause its  only  "fuel"  is  the  solar  energy 
stored  in  the  oceans,  there  is  no  fuel 
cost  to  increase.  Of  course  there  are  the 
costs  of  building  the  plantships  and  fa- 
cilities and  the  ccsts  of  operation,  as 
there  are  in  all  plants,  but  there  is  no 
cost  for  fuel.  Because  the  solar  energy 
that  is  used  is  stored  in  the  ocean,  plant- 
ships  or  facilities  can  operate  24  hours 
a  day  the  entire  year. 

They  can  operate  at  night  or  on  days 
that  the  sun  is  not  shining  and  will 
make  use  of  only  an  Infinitesimal  part  of 
the  solar  energy  stored  in  the  oceans. 
The  higher  the  cost  of  oil  and  natural 
gas,  the  more  attractive  is  OTEC  energy 
since  its  fuel  is  free  and  the  cost  of 
building  and  operating  OTEC  faclUties 
is  comparable  to  other  powerplants. 

Significantly,  OTEC  technology  is  rel- 
atively benign  and  safe.  There  is  no  pol- 
lution from  radiation  or  oilspills  since 
it  is  totally  nonnuclear  and  only  makes 
use  of  the  temperature  differences  in 
ocean  water.  Unlike  the  burning  of  coal 
or  oil  to  generate  electricity.  OTEC  does 
not  pollute  the  air.  In  that  sense,  it  is 
similar  to  hydrogenerated  electricity. 
While  some  cold  ocean  water  from  the 
depths  will  be  warmed  a  few  degrees, 
this  water  will  not  significantly  increase 
the  surface  temperature  of  the  ocean. 
To  make  certain  that  the  environment 
is  not  adversely  affected,  this  act  re- 
quires the  monitoring  of  the  effects  of 
plantships  and  faclUties. 

One  of  the  potential  benefits  of  OTEC 
is  the  development,  of  aquaculture  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  plantships  and  fa- 
cilities. The  combination  of  warm  sur- 
face water  and  cold  ocean  water  has  ad- 
vantages for  growing  a  variety  of  food 
products.  Since  OTEC  involves  no  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  ocean  and  does  not 
add  any  chemical  pollutants,  it  is  espe- 
cially suitable  for  food  production.  Some 
analyses  suggest  that  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  growing  food  at  OTEC  sites  may 
even  exceed  the  benefits  from  energy 
production. 

As  the  cost  of  oil  has  increased,  the 
cost  of  electricity  has  increased  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  But  the  in- 
creases have  been  especially  large  in 
those  States,  like  Hawaii,  in  which  al- 
most all  of  the  electricity  is  generated 
from  oil.  In  January  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity increased  by  over  17  percent  over 
December  1979,  as  a  result  of  the  fuel 
adjustment  from  the  higher  costs  of  oil. 
Eight  years  ago,  fuel  costs  were  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  electricity  in 
Hawaii,  this  year  they  are  51  percent  of 
the  cost  and  next  year  when  a  long-term 
contract  for  oil  at  $22  a  barrel  expires 
and  they  will  have  to  pay  the  market 
rate  of  $30  or  more,  fuel  costs  will  be  over 
61  percent  of  the  cost  of  electricity  on 
Oahu. 

How  much  higher  oil  costs  will  go  is 
hard  to  know,  but  they  are  likely  to  go 
higher  rather  than  lower.  Electricity  on 
Maui  already  costs  over  $0.13/KW  and 
electricity  costs  in  Hawaii  rank  sec(»id 
highest  among  the  50  States.  Clearly, 
OTEC  offers  real  promise  of  holding 
down  or  even  reducing  the  costs  of  elec- 


tricity in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere.  Most  Im- 
portantly, it  breaks  the  cycle  of  higher 
fuel  costs  being  directly  passed  on  in 
higher  electricity  rates  because  the  "fuel" 
is  the  free  solar  energy  from  the  ocean. 

Fuel  cells  store  energy  in  a  chemical 
form  and  can  be  used  to  change  chemical 
energy  into  electrical  or  thermal  energy. 
The  development  of  fuel  cells  means  that 
the  benefits  of  OTEC  can  be  provided  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  Fuel  cells  are  quiet  and  can  oper- 
ate efficiently  In  small  sizes;  this  means 
that  fuel  cell  power  generation  can  be 
adapted  to  sites  within  factories  or  com- 
munities ttiat  would  not  tolerate  nuclear 
or  coal  plant  installations. 

Fuel  cell  emissions  are  far  below  EPA 
limits.  The  energy  efficiencies  of  fuel 
cells  are  also  much  higher  than  the  con- 
ventional generation  of  electricity  from 
coal  or  oil  which  range  from  30  to  40  per- 
cent and  then  have  losses  of  5  to  10  per- 
cent in  transmission.  General  Electric  is 
developing  various  fuel  cells  with  fuel  ef- 
ficiencies of  65  percent  which  could  be 
located  very  near  the  need  for  the  elec- 
tricity and  consequently,  virtually  all  of 
the  electricity  would  be  available  for  use. 
Their  use  can  also  be  readily  adjusted 
to  meet  varying  peak  and  slack  demands 
for  electricity. 

Thus,  the  use  of  fuel  cells,  with  am- 
monia as  the  fuel,  has  the  potential  of 
meeting  energy  needs  throughout  the 
United  States  or  the  world  with  virtually 
no  pollution  and  no  consumption  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  oil. 

While  building  large  plantships  or  fa- 
cilities is  a  substantial  engineering  task, 
it  does  not  require  a  new  technology  or 
depend  on  future  technological  break- 
throughs. In  contrast  to  the  hostile  en- 
vironment of  the  North  Sea,  OTEC  ves- 
sels and  facilities  will  operate  in  a 
relatively  mild  climate.  But  the  exten- 
sive experience  gained  from  building  off- 
shore oil  stations  in  the  savage  environ- 
ment of  the  North  Sea  can  be  useful  in 
building  OTEC  plantships  and  facilities. 
At  the  Sixth  OTEC  Conference  in  June 
1979,  John  Derrington  of  Sir  Robert 
McAlpine  &  Sons,  London,  stated  that: 

In  1964  it  has  been  reported,  a  leading  oil 
company  geologist  forecast  that  no  re- 
sources of  oil  or  gas  under  the  North  Sea 
could  be  exploited  commercially.  That  geolo- 
gist Is  unnamed — and  probably  now  unem- 
ployed— for  In  the  last  15  years  the  D.K.  has 
become  self-sufficient  In  oil  and  gas,  and 
over  l.S  mbbd  are  being  produced  from  the 
North  Sea.  Many  major  .  engineering  ob- 
stacles have  been  overcome  to  achieve  this. 

He  concludes: 

For  bottom  founded  structures,  the  engi- 
neering problems  have  been  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  that  these  monsters  can  be  built 
to  programme  and  within  cost  budgets  with- 
in current  engineering  knowledge. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of 
OTEC.  Private  corporations  and  the 
State  of  HawaU  funded  "MINI-OTEC" 
with  no  Federal  funds.  A  consortium  of 
U.S.  companies  in  1979  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  build  a  40  megawatt  OTEC 
pilot  plantship  for  the  production  of  125 
tons  per  day  by  1983  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia and  offered  to  put  up  $40  million 
In  funding— $25  million  In  direct  fund- 
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ing  and  at  least  $15  million  in  matching 
funds.  In  addition,  Florida,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  expressed 
a  strong  Interest  in  OTEC. 

The  open  cycle  system  which  evapor- 
ates sea  water  under  low  air  pressure  and 
produces  fresh  water  as  well  as  energy 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  U.S.  Senate  has  shown  its 
interest  in  OTEC  in  its  passage  of  Sen- 
ator Matsdnaca's  bill,  S.  1830,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  fimdlng  of  two  demonstra- 
tion OTEC  plants  and  sets  a  national 
goal  for  OTEC  development  as  well  as 
providing  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opment costs. 

This  measure  is  complementary  to 
Senator  Matsunaga's  bill  and  provides 
the  needed  legal  basis  for  the  licensing, 
siting,  funding,  and  administering  of 
OTEC  plantships  and  faclUties. 

The  principal  barriers  to  immediate 
commercial  appUcation  of  OTEC  are: 
First,  the  need  for  demonstration  of 
large-scale  OTEC  systems,  and  second, 
the  need  for  enactment  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  framework  and  financing  as- 
sistance provisions.  The  OTEC  demon- 
stration blU  sponsored  by  Representative 
FuQXJA  (HJR.  5796)  and  Senator  Mat- 
suNACA  (S.  1830)  provides  for  the  needed 
demonstrations.  The  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980,  which 
Representative  Studds  introduced  in  the 
House  (HJl.  6154)  and  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  will  establish  the 
needed  Federal  regulatory  fi'amework 
and  financing  provisions.  I  believe  that 
both  of  these  two  pieces  of  legislation 
are  necessary,  and  that  passage  of  both 
is  needed  to  insure  prompt  commercial 
development  of  OTEC. 

This  bill  provides  for  one-stop  Fed- 
eral Ucensing  of  OTEC  facilities  and 
plantships  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration ;  provides 
that  OTEC  faclUties  and  plantships  be 
treated  as  vessels  for  most  purposes  im- 
der  U.S.  laws;  allows  owners  or  OTEC 
faculties  and  plantships  to  use  the  capi- 
tal construction  fund  tax  treatment  now 
available  to  vessel  owners  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936;  and  makes  both 
commercial  and  demonstration  OTEC 
faclUties  and  plantships  eUgible  for  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  under  title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The 
bill's  provisions  are  completely  in  accord 
with  the  current  negotiating  text  of  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea. 

I  beUeve  this  act  is  fiscally  respon- 
sible; it  reUes  almost  entirely  on  private 
financing.  The  only  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  the  relatively  small  ad- 
ministrative costs  (up  to  $3  miUlon)  as- 
sociated with  Ucensing  and  monitoring 
and  development  of  a  new  energy  re- 
source and  the  provision  of  loan  guaran- 
tees for  private  financing  (not  loans  or 
grants)  which  should  not  cost  the  gov- 
ernment tmy  money.  AD  vessels  built  in 
the  United  States  require  loan  guaran- 
tees to  secure  private  financing  from 
banks,  and  appropriately  this  bill  pro- 
vides similar  guarantees  for  these  ves- 
sels and  faclUties.  OTEC  has  great  po- 
tential for  Increasing  our  energy  supplies 
and  reducing  our  need  for  Imported  oil 
at  a  very  small  cost  to  our  treasury. 


This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  this  energy  resource.  With- 
out the  legal  and  administrative  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  private  enterprise 
cannot  proceed  to  develop  the  enormous 
potential  of  OTEC  in  a  responsible  and 
expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  as  well  as 
the  brief  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Declakation  op  Pouct. 

(a)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  purposes  of  the 
Congress  In  this  Act  to — 

(1)  authorize  and  regulate  the  construc- 
tion, location,  ownership,  and  operation  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facilities 
connected  to  the  U.S.  by  pipeUne  on  cable, 
consistent  with  the  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  Convention  on  the  High 
Seas,  and  general  principles  of  international 
law: 

(2)  authorlw  and  regulate  the  construc- 
tion, location,  ownership,  and  operation  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  plantships 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  consistent  with  the  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  and  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law; 

(3)  authorize  and  regulate  the  construc- 
tion, location,  ownership,  and  operation  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  plantships 
by  United  States  citizens,  consistent  with  the 
Convention  on  the  High  Seas  and  general 
prnclples  of  international  law; 

(4)  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
rine and  coastal  environment,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  other  ocean  users, 
to  prevent  or  minimize  any  adverse  impact 
which  might  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the 
development  of  such  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facilities  or  plantships; 

(5)  make  applicable  certain  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  to  assist  in 
financing  of  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion facilities  and  plantships: 

(6)  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  location,  construction,  and 
operation  of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
faclUties  and  plantships:  and 

(7)  protect  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  adjacent  coastal  States  by  ensuring  that 
Federal  actions  are  consistent  with  approved 
State  coastal  zone  management  programs  and 
other  applicable  State  and  local  laws. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
legal  status  of  the  high  seas,  the  superjacent 
airspace,  or  the  seabed  and  subsoil,  includ- 
ing the  Continental  Shelf. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  the  term — 

(1)  "adjacent  coastal  State"  means  any 
coastal  State  which  (A)  would  be  directly 
connected  by  electric  transmission  cable  or 
pipeline  to  an  ocean  thermal  energy  facility 
as  proposed  in  an  application:  (B)  would  be 
located  within  fifteen  mUes  of  any  such  pro- 
posed ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facil- 
ity; or  (C)  is  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator in  accordance  with  section  105(a)  (2) 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration; 


(3)  "antitrust  laws"  includes  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1890.  as  amended,  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober IS,  1914,  as  amended,  and  sections  73 
and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894,  as 
amended; 

(4)  "application"  means  any  appUcstloa 
submitted  under  this  Act  (A)  for  Iwuance 
of  a  license  for  the  ownership,  construction, 
and  operation  of  an  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  faculty  or  plantship:  (B)  for 
transfer  or  renewal  of  any  such  llcenae:  or 
(C)  for  any  substantial  change  in  any  of  ttae 
conditions  and  provisions  of  any  sucb 
license; 

(5)  "coastal  State"  means  a  State  in.  or 
bordering  on.  the  Atlantic,  Padflc,  or  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Long  T«imn«i 
Sound,  or  one  or  more  of  the  Great  Lakes; 

(6)  "faciUty"  means  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  faculty; 

(7)  "Qovemor"  means  the  Governor  of  a 
State  or  the  person  designated  by  law  to 
exercise  the  powers  granted  to  the  Governor 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(8)  "high  seas"  means  that  part  of  the 
oceans  lying  seaward  of  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States  and  outside  the  terri- 
torial sea,  as  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
of  any  other  nation; 

(9)  "licensee"  means  the  holder  of  a  valid 
license  for  the  ownership,  construction,  and 
operation  of  an  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version faculty  or  plantship  that  was  Issued, 
transferred,  or  renewed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(10)  "ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility"  means  any  facility  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  U.S.  by  pipeline  or  cable  and 
which  Is  designed  to  use  temperature  differ- 
ences in  ocean  water  to  produce  electricity 
or  another  form  of  energy  capable  of  being 
used  directly  to  perform  work,  and  Includes 
any  equipment  Installed  on  such  facUlty  to 
use  such  electricity  or  other  form  of  energy 
to  produce,  process,  refine,  or  manufacture 
a  product,  and  any  cable  or  pipeline  used  to 
deliver  such  electricity,  freshwater,  or  prod- 
uct to  shore,  and  all  other  equipment  and  ^>- 
purtenances  of  such  faculty; 

(11)  "ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
plantship"  means  any  vessel  which  is  de- 
signed to  use  temperature  differences  in 
ocean  water  to  produce,  whUe  moving 
through  such  water,  electricity  or  another 
form  of  energy  capable  of  being  used  di- 
rectly to  perform  work,  and  includes  any 
equipment  instiaied  on  such  vessel  to  uae 
such  electricity  or  other  form  of  energy  to 
produce,  process,  refine,  or  manufacture  a 
product,  and  any  equipment  used  to  trans- 
fer such  product  to  other  vessels  for  trans- 
portation to  users,  and  all  other  equipment 
and  appurtenances  of  such  vessel: 

( 12 )  "plantship"  means  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  plantship; 

(13)  "person"  means  any  individual 
(whether  or  not  a  dtlcen  or  national  of  the 
United  States),  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  entity  organised 
or  existing  under  the  laws  of  any  nation, 
and  any  Federal.  State,  local  or  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  any  entity  of  any  such  govem- 
:nent; 

(14)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa, 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Blarianas, 
and  any  other  (Commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  over  which  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction; 

(15)  "thermal  plume"  means  the  area  of 
the  ocean  In  which  a  significant  difference 
In  temperature,  as  defined  in  regxilaUon*  by 
the  Administrator,  occurs  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  an  ocean  thermal  energy  ooo- 
verslon  facility  or  plantship.  and: 

(16)  "United  States  cttlMn"  maaas  (A) 
any  Individual  who  Is  a  dtlaen  or  "»"""«' 
of  the  United  Stotea:  (B)  any  IMeral.  State, 
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engage  in  the  owner- 
or  operation  of  an  ocean 
conversion    facility    which 
the  laws  of  the  U.S. 
to  the  U.S.  by  pipe- 
In  accordance  with  a 
puriuant  to  this  Act. 
Admlnlftrator  is  authorized  upon 
accordance  with  the  pro- 
to  issue,  transfer,  amend, 
for  the  ownership,  con- 
opet«tlon  of  an  ocean  ther- 
conver  ion  faculty  or  plantshlp. 
nit  trator  may  issue  a  license 
wl^  the  provisions  of   this 

that  the  applicant  can- 
comply   with    applicable 
md  license  conditions; 
that  the  construction 
ocean  thermal  energy 
or  plantshlp  will  not  be 
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Including  energy  self- 
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that  the  ocean  thermal 
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(9)  If  the  llcens  >  is  for  an  ocean  thermal 


energy  conversion  facility,  he  determines 
that  the  facility.  Including  any  submarine 
electric  transmission  cables  and  equipment 
or  pipelines  which  are  components  of  the 
facility,  will  not  be  located  and  designed  so 
as  to  minimize  interference  with  other  uses 
of  the  high  seas  or  the  Continental  Shelf, 
Including  cables  or  pipelines  already  in  posi- 
tion on  or  In  the  seabed  and  the  possibility 
of  their  repair; 

(10)  if  the  license  Is  for  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facility,  he  has  consulted 
with  the  Governor  of  each  adjacent  coastal 
State  which  has  an  approved  coastal  zone 
management  program  in  good  standing  pur- 
suant to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (16  use.  1451  et  seq.)  to  determine 
his  or  her  views  on  the  adequacy  of  the  ap- 
plication, and  its  effects  on  programs  within 
his  or  her  Jurisdiction; 

(11)  if  the  license  is  for  an  ocean  thennal 
energy  conversion  facility,  any  adjacent 
coastal  state  to  which  the  facility  Is  to  be 
directly  connected  by  electric  transmission 
cable  or  pipeline  does  not  have  an  approved 
coastal  zone  management  program  in  good 
standmg  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq); 

( 12 )  If  the  license  is  for  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facility,  he  determines 
that  the  thermal  plume  of  the  facility  is  ex- 
pected to  impinge  unreasonably  on  any  other 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility  al- 
ready licensed  or  operating,  without  the 
consent  of  Its  owner; 

(13)  If  the  license  is  for  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facility,  he  determines 
that  the  thermal  plume  of  the  facility  is  ex- 
pected to  impinge  on  the  territorial  sea  or 
area  of  national  resource  Jurisdiction,  as 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  of  any  other 
nation,  without  the  consent  of  such  nation; 

(14)  if  the  license  Is  for  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  plantshlp,  he  determines 
that  the  applicant  has  not  provided  adequate 
assurance  that  the  plantshlp  will  be  able  to 
operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its 
thermal  pltime  from  Impinging  unreasonably 
on  any  other  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facility  or  plantshlp  without  the 
consent  of  its  owner,  and  from  impinging  on 
the  territorial  sea  or  area  of  national  re- 
source Jurisdiction,  as  recognized  by  the 
United  States  of  any  other  nation  without 
the  consent  of  such  nation;  and 

(15)  Issuance  of  the  Ucense  will  caxise  to 
be  exceeded  any  upper  limit  placed  on  the 
number  or  total  capacity  of  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facilities  or  plantshlps 
established  as  a  resiilt  of  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  section  107(a)  of  this  title. 

(d)  (1)  In  Issuing  a  license  for  the  owner- 
ship construction,  and  ooeratlon  of  an  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or  plant- 
ship,  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  con- 
ditions which  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  which  are 
otherwise  required  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  No  license  shall  be  Issued,  transferred, 
or  renewed  imder  this  Act  unless  the  licensee 
or  transferee  first  agrees  in  writing  that  (A) 
there  will  be  no  substantial  change  from  the 
plans,  operational  systems,  and  methods, 
procedures,  and  safeguards  set  forth  In  his 
application,  as  approved,  without  prior  ap- 
proval In  writing  from  the  Administrator, 
and  (B)  he  will  comply  with  conditions  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  such 
bonding  requirements  or  other  assurances  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that,  upon  the 
revocation,  termination,  relinquishment,  or 
surrender  of  a  license,  the  licensee  will  dis- 
pose of  or  remove  all  components  of  the 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or 
plantshlp  as  directed  by  the  Administrator. 
In  the  case  of  components  which  another  ap- 
plicant desires  to  um,  the  Administrator  may 


waive  the  disposal  or  removal  requirements 
until  he  has  reached  a  decision  on  the  ap- 
plication. In  the  case  of  components  lying  on 
or  below  the  seabed,  the  Administrator  may 
waii/e  the  disposal  or  removal  requirements 
If  he  finds  that  such  removal  Is  not  otherwise 
necessary  and  that  the  remaining  compo- 
nents do  not  constitute  any  threat  to  navi- 
gation, fishing,  or  the  environment. 

(e)  Upon  application,  licenses  Issued  under 
this  Act  may  be  transferred  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  transfer  Is  in  the 
public  Interest  and  that  the  transferee  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  pre- 
requisites to  issuance  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(f )  Any  United  States  citizen  wbo  other- 
wise qualifies  imder  the  terms  of  this  Act 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  Issued  a  license  for 
the  ownership,  construction,  and  operation 
of  an  ocean  thennal  energy  conversion  fa- 
cility or  plantshlp. 

(g)  Licenses  Issued  under  this  Act  aball 
be  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  five 
years.  Each  licensee  shall  have  a  preferential 
right  to  renew  his  license  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
upion  such  conditions  and  for  such  term,  not 
to  exceed  an  additional  ten  years  upon  each 
renewal,  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  appn^riate. 

Sec.  102.  Pkocedure. 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  after  consultation  with  other 
Federal  sijencles,  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a)  thereof.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  rertaln  to,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  application.  Issuance,  transfer, 
renewal,  suspension,  and  termination  of  li- 
censes. Such  regulations  shall  provide  for 
full  consultation  and  cooperation  with  all 
other  Interested  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments and  virith  any  potentially  affected 
coastal  State,  and  for  consideration  of  the 
views  of  any  Interested  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Administrator  is  further  au- 
thorized, consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  amend  or  rescind 
any  such  regulation.  The  Administrator 
shall  complete  Issuance  of  final  regulations 
to  Implement  this  Act  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environment  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers of  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  heads  of  any  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  having  ex- 
pertise concerning,  or  Jurisdiction  over,  any 
aspect  of  the  construction  or  operation  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facilities 
or  plantshlps.  shall  transmit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  description  of  their  exper- 
tise or  statutory  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

(c)(1)  Any  person  making  an  application 
under  this  Act  shall  submit  detailed  plans 
to  the  Administrator.  Within  twenty-one 
days  after  the  re?eipt  of  an  application,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  the 
application  appears  to  contain  all  of  the 
information  required  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  Information  appears  to  be 
contained  in  the  application,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  no  later  than  five  days  after 
making  such  a  determination,  publish  no- 
tice of  the  application  and  a  stunmary  of 
the  plans  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  all  of  the 
required  Information  does  not  appear  to  be 
contained  In  the  application,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  applicant  and  take 
no  further  action  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
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plication  until  such  deficiencies  have  been 
remedied. 

(2)  Each  application  shall  include  such 
financial  technical,  and  other  information  as 
the  Administrator  determines  by  rule  to 
be  necessary  to  process  the  license  pursuant 
to  Sec.  101. 

(d)  (1)  At  the  time  notice  of  an  applica- 
tion for  an  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility  is  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  description  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  an  application  area  encompassing  the  site 
proposed  In  the  application  for  such  facility 
and  within  which  the  thermal  plume  of  one 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility 
might  be  expected  to  impinge  on  another 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  accompany 
such  publication  with  a  call  for  submission 
of  any  other  applications  for  licenses  for  the 
ownership,  construction,  and  operation  of  an 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility 
within  the  designated  application  area.  Any 
person  intending  to  file  such  an  application 
shall  submit  a  notice  of  intent  to  file  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Administrator  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  notice  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  and 
shall  submit  the  completed  application  no 
later  than  ninety  days  after  publication  of 
such  notice.  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
notice  of  any  such  application  received  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  application  for  a  license  for  the 
ownership,  construction,  and  operation  of  an 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility 
within  the  designated  application  area  for 
which  a  notice  of  Intent  to  file  was  received 
after  such  sixty-day  period,  or  which  is  re- 
ceived after  such  ninety-day  period  has 
elapsed,  shall  be  considered  until  action  has 
been  completed  on  all  timely  filed  applica- 
tions pending  with  respect  to  such  applica- 
tion area. 

(e)  An  application  filed  with  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  constitute  an  application  for  all 
Federal  authorizations  required  for  owner- 
ship, construction,  ana  operation  of  an  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or  plant- 
ship.  At  the  time  notice  of  any  application 
is  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  forward 
a  copy  of  such  application  to  those  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  with  Jurisdiction 
over  any  aspect  of  such  ownership,  construc- 
tion, or  operation  for  comment,  review,  or 
recommendation  as  to  conditions  and  for 
such  other  action  as  may  be  required  by  law. 
Each  agency  or  department  Involved  shall 
review  the  application  and,  based  upon  legal 
considerations  within  its  area  of  responsibil- 
ity, recommend  to  the  Administrator  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  application  not 
later  than  forty-five  days  after  public  hear- 
ings are  concluded  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
agency  or  department  recommends  disap- 
proval, it  shall  set  forth  in  detail  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  application  does  not  com- 
ply with  any  law  or  regulation  within  its 
area  of  responsibility  and  shall  notify  the 
Administrator  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
application  may  be  amended  so  as  to  bring 
It  into  compliance  with  the  law  or  regula- 
tion Involved. 

(f )  A  license  may  be  Issued,  transferred,  or 
renewed  only  after  public  notice,  opportunity 
for  comment,  and  public  hearings  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection.  At  least  one  such 
public  hearing  shall  be  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  In  each  adjacent  coastal 
State.  Any  interested  person  may  present 
relevant  material  at  any  such  hearing.  After 
the  hearings  required  by  this  subsection  are 
concluded,  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  there  exist  one  or  more  specific  and 
material   factual    issues  which   may   be   re 


with  the  provisions  of  section  SS4  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  The  record  developed  in 
any  such  adjudicatory  hearing  shall  be  part 
of  the  basis  for  the  Administrator's  decision 
to  approve  or  deny  a  license.  Hearings  held 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  consoli- 
dated Insofar  as  practicable  with  hearings 
held  by  other  agencies.  All  public  hearings 
on  all  applications  with  respect  to  facilities 
for  any  designated  application  area  shall  be 
consolidated  and  shall  be  concluded  not 
later  than  two  hundred  and  forty  days  after 
notice  of  the  initial  application  has  been 
published  piursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section.  All  public  hearings  on  applica- 
tions with  respect  to  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  plantshlps  shall  be  concluded  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  forty  days  after 
notice  of  the  application  has  been  published 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(g)  Each  person  applying  for  a  license 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  remit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  time  the  application  is 
filed  a  nonrefundable  application  fee,  which 
shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of  the 
fee  shall  be  established  by  regulation  by  the 
Administrator,  and  shall  reflect  the  reason- 
able administrative  costs  Incurred  In  re- 
viewing and  processing  the  application. 

(h)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
or  deny  any  timely  filed  application  with 
respect  to  a  facility  for  a  designated  appU- 
catlon  area  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  public  hear- 
ings on  proposed  licenses  for  that  area  are 
concluded  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section.  The  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
deny  an  application  for  ownership,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  plantshlp  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  public  hearings  on  that  applica- 
tion are  concluded  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section. 

(2)  In  the  event  more  than  one  applica- 
tion or  ownership,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  an  ocean  thennal  energy  conversion 
facility  is  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  the  same  designated  application  area,  the 
Administrator,  unless  one  or  a  specific  com- 
bination of  the  proposed  facilities  clearly 
best  serves  the  national  interest,  shall  issue 
licenses  to  the  first  applicant. 

<3)  In  determining  whether  any  one  or  a 
specific  combination  of  the  proposed  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facilities  clearly 
best  serves  the  national  interest,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  the  following 
factors: 

(A)  the  goal  of  making  the  greatest  pos- 
sible use  of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
by  installing  the  largest  capacity  practicable 
in  each  application  area; 

(B)  the  amount  of  net  energy  impact  of 
each  of  the  proposed  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facilities; 

(O)  the  degree  to  which  the  proposed  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facilities  will 
affect  the  environment; 

(D)  any  significant  differences  between 
anticipated  completion  dates  for  the  pro- 
posed ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facil- 
ities; and 

(E)  any  differences  In  costs  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  proposed  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facilities,  to  the 
extent  that  such  differentials  may  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  ultimate  cost  of  energy  or 
products  to  the  consumer. 
Sec.  103.  Protection  op  Submarine  Electric 

Transmission        Cables        and 

Equipment. 

(a)    Any  person   who  shaU  willfully  and 

wrongfully  break  or  Injure,  or  attempt  to 

break  or  injure,  or  who  shall  In  any  manner 

procure,  counsel,  aid,  abet,  or  be  accessory  to 


^^«t  o„/  w/^";™^'  evidentiary  hearing,  at  such  breaking  or  Injury,  or  attempt  to  break 
n  «,-  ?«.^^,'i?  *'*-**"'^  hearing  shall  be  held  or  Injure,  any  submarine  electric  tranamls- 
in  ine  District  of  ColumbU  in  accordance     sion  cable  or  equipment  being  constructed 


or  operated  under  a  license  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  gtillty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  to  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dlscre* 
tion  of  the  court. 

(b)  Any  person  who  by  culpable  negligence 
shall  break  or  injure  any  submarine  electric 
transmission  cable  or  equipment  being  con- 
structed or  operated  under  a  license  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and.  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $600,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  per- 
son who,  after  having  taken  all  necessary 
precaution  to  avoid  such  breaking  or  Injury, 
breaks  or  injures  any  submarine  electric 
transmission  cable  or  equipment  in  an  ef- 
fort to  save  the  life  or  limb  of  himself  or  of 
any  other  person,  or  to  save  his  own  or  any 
other  vessel. 

(d)  The  penalties  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  for  the  breaking 
or  Injury  of  any  submarine  electric  trans- 
mission cable  or  equipment  shall  not  be  a 
bar  to  a  suit  for  damages  on  accoiuit  of  such 
brealdng  or  injury. 

(e)  Whenever  any  vessel  sacrifices  any 
anchor,  fishing  net,  or  other  fishing  gear  to 
avoid  injuring  any  submarine  electric  trans- 
mission cable  or  equipment  being  construc- 
ted or  operated  under  a  license  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  the  licensee  shall  indem- 
nify the  owner  of  such  vessel  for  the  items 
sacrificed,  provided  that  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  had  taken  all  reasonable  precaution- 
ary measures  beforehand. 

(f)  Any  licensee  who  causes  any  break  In 
or  Injury  to  any  submarine  cable  or  pipeline 
of  any  tyi>e  shall  bear  the  cost  of  the  repairs. 
Sec.  104.  Antitrust  Review. 

(a)  Whenever  any  application  for  Issuance, 
transfer,  or  renewal  of  any  license  Is  re- 
ceived, the  Administrator  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  the  Attorney  General  a  complete 
copy  of  such  application  Within  ninety  days 
of  the  receipt  of  the  application,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  conduct  such 
antitrust  review  of  the  application  as  be 
deem  appropriate,  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator any  advice  or  recommenda- 
tions he  deems  advisable  to  avoid  any  action 
upon  such  application  by  the  Administrator 
which  would  create  a  situation  in  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral falls  to  file  such  views  within  the  nlney- 
day  period,  the  Administrator  shall  proceed 
as  If  such  views  had  been  received.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  Issue,  transfer,  or  re- 
new the  license  during  the  ninety-day  pe- 
riod, except  upon  written  confirmation  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  does  not  In- 
tend to  submit  any  further  advice  or  recom- 
mendation on  the  application  during  such 
period. 

(b)  The  Issuance  of  a  license  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  admissible  in  any  way  as  a 
defense  to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  for 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  it  In  any  way  modify  or 
abridge  any  private  right  of  action  under 
such  laws.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  bar  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  challenging 
any  anticompetitive  situation  Involved  In  the 
ownership,  construction,  or  operation  of  an 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or 
plantshlp. 
Sec.  105.  Adjacent  Coastal  States. 

(a)  (1)  The  Administrator.  In  Iswiing  no- 
tice of  application  pursuant  to  section  103 
(d)  of  this  title,  shall  designate  as  an  "ad- 
jacent coastal  State"  any  coastal  State  which 
(A)  would  be  directly  connected  by  electric 
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tnnsinlBslon  c4ble  or  pipeline  to  an  ocean 
tbermal  energ]  conversion  facility  as  pro- 
posed la  an  a  tplicatlon.  or  (B)  would  be 
located  within  Ifteen  miles  of  any  such  pro- 
poaed  ocean  thermal  energy  conyerslon 
faculty. 

(3)  The  Adm  inlstrator  shall,  upon  request 
of  a  State,  dea  gnate  such  State  as  an  "ad- 
jacent coastal  Hate"  if  he  determines  that 
there  is  a  risk  >f  damage  to  the  coastal  en- 
vironment of  81  ich  State  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  risk  p  Deed  to  a  State  directly  con- 
nected by  elect]  Ic  transmission  cable  or  pipe- 
line to  the  pr(  posed  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facl  ity.  or  if  be  determines  that 
the  thermsd  p]  ume  of  the  proposed  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facility  is  likely 
to  Impinge  on  \  possible  locations  for  ocean 
thermal  energjj  conversion  facilities  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  directly 
connected  by  e  tectric  transmission  cable  or 
pipeline  to  sucl  i  State.  This  paragraph  shall 
apply  only  wltt  respect  to  requests  made  by 
a  State  not  la  er  than  the  fourteenth  day 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice  of 
application  for  \  proposed  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  facility  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister in  accord  mce  with  section  102<d)  of 
this  title.  The  i  idm Inlstrator  shall  make  any 
designation  req  uired  by  this  paragraph  not 
later  than  the  orty-flfth  day  after  the  date 
he  receives  sue  i  a  request  from  a  State. 

(b)(1)  Not  liter  than  ten  days  after  the 
designation  of  uljacent  coastal  States  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  transmit  a  complete  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication to  th!  Governor  of  each  adjacent 
coastal  State,  '^be  Administrator  shall  not 
Issue  a  license  v  Ithout  consultation  with  the 
Oovemor  of  e  Kix  adjacent  coastal  State 
which  has  an  approved  coastal  zone  man- 
agement progra  n  In  good  standing  pursuant 
to  the  Coastsa  2  one  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16  use  1451  (!t  seq).  If  the  Governor  of 
such  a  State  nc  tlfles  the  Administrator  that 
an  application  Is  inconsistent  in  some  re- 
spect with  the  State's  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
dition the  llcerse  granted  so  as  to  make  It 
consistent  with  such  State  program. 

(3)  Any  ad]a<  ent  coastal  State  which  does 
not  have  an  ap  )roved  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  in  good  standing,  and  any 
other  interested  State,  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  Its  views  known  to,  and  to 
have  them  given  full  consideration  by.  the 
Administrator  legardlng  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  a  peratlon  of  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversii  in  facility. 

(c)  The  Adn  inlstrator  shall  not  issue  a 
license  for  an  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facility  unless  any  adjacent  coastal 
State  to  which  the  facility  is  to  be  directly 
connected  by  e  ectric  transmission  cable  or 
pipeline  has  an  approved  coeistal  zone  man- 
agement prograkn  In  good  standing  pursu- 
ant to  the  Coaaial  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  (18  use  14  51  et  seq.). 

(d)  The  cons«  at  of  Congress  is  given  to  two 
or  more  States  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into 
agreements  or  c  >mpacts,  not  in  conflict  with 
any  law  or  treat  j  of  the  United  States,  (1)  to 
apply  tar  a  Ilc€  ose  for  the  ownership,  con- 
struction, and  o  ;>eration  of  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversl<  n  facility  or  plantehlp  or  for 
the  transfer  of  i  uch  a  license,  and  (2)  to  es- 
tablish such  a^  indes,  Joint  or  otherwise,  as 
are  deemed  nec(  ssary  or  appropriate  for  im- 
plementing and  carrying  out  tbe  provisions 
of  any  such  ai  ireement  or  compact.  Such 
agreement  or  c(  mpact  shall  be  binding  and 
obligatory  upoc  any  State  or  other  party 
thereto  wlthou ;  further  i^iproval  by  the 
Oaagnm. 

Sbc.  106.  Dnjci  «cz  RxamaBimrrs. 

(a)  The  Adn  Inlstrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  reqi  irlng  each  licensee  to  pursue 
diligently  the  o  instruction  and  operation  of 
the  ocean  them  al  energy  conversion  facility 
or  plaatshlp  to  whlclh  the  license  c^)plle8. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 


a  licensee  is  not  pursuing  diligently  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facility  or  plantehlp  to 
which  the  license  applies,  or  that  the  project 
has  apparently  been  abandoned,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  cause  proceedings  to  be  Insti- 
tuted imder  section  111  of  this  title  to  termi- 
nate the  license. 
Sxc.  107.  PaoTEcnoN  or  the  Eitvironment. 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  initiate  a 
program  to  assess  the  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facilities  and  plantshlps.  The  program  shall 
Include  baseline  measurements  of  locations 
where  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facil- 
ities or  plantshlps  are  likely  to  be  sited  or 
operated,  and  research  and  monitoring  of  the 
effects  of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facilities  and  plantshlps  in  actual  operation. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  shall  be  to  assess 
the  environmental  effects  of  individual  ocean 
theinmal  energy  facilities  and  plantshlps,  and 
to  assess  the  magnitude  of  any  cumulative 
environmental  effects  of  large  numbers  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  facilities  and  plant- 
ships.  The  program  shall  be  designed  to  de- 
termine, among  other  things — 

(1)  any  short-term  and  long-term  effects 
on  the  environment  which  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facilities  and  plantshlps; 

(2)  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  any 
oceanographic,  atmospheric,  weather,  climat- 
ic, or  biological  changes  In  the  environment 
which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  deployment 
and  operation  of  large  numbers  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facilities  and 
plantshlps; 

(3)  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  any 
oceanographic.  biological,  or  other  changes  In 
the  environment  which  may  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  electric  transmission 
cables  and  equipment  located  in  the  water 
column  or  on  or  in  the  seabed,  including  the 
hazards  of  accidentally  severed  transmission 
cables;  and 

(4)  whether  the  magnitude  of  one  or  more 
of  the  cumulative  environmental  effects  of 
deployment  and  operation  of  large  numbers 
of  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facili- 
ties and  plantshlps  requires  that  an  upper 
limit  be  placed  on  the  number  or  total  ca- 
pacity of  such  facilities  or  plantshlps  to  be 
licensed  xmder  this  Act  for  simultaneous  op- 
eration, either  overall  or  within  specific 
geographic  areas. 

Within  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
prepare  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Including  necessary  funding  levels  for  the 
next  five  fiscal  years,  and  submit  the  plan 
to  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  program  established  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  necessary  to  perform  baseline 
studies  and  to  analjrze  monitoring  data,  when 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  sufficient  knowledge  to 
make  the  determinations  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  confidence. 

(c)  The  issuance  of  any  license  for  owner- 
ship, construction,  and  operation  of  an  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or  plant- 
ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.SC.  4332  (2)  (c) ) . 

For  all  timely  applications  covering  pro- 
posed facilities  in  a  single  application  area, 
and  for  each  application  relating  to  a  pro- 
posed plantshlp,  the  Administrator  shall, 
pursuant  to  such  section  102(2)  (C)  of  this 
title  and  in  cooperation  with  other  Involved 
Federal  agencies  and  departments,  prepare  a 
single,  consolidated  environmental  impact 
statement,  which  shall  fulfill  the  require- 
ment of  all  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  pursuant  to  this  Act 


to  prepare  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. Each  such  consoUdated  draft  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement  relating  to  pro- 
posed facilities  shall  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished within  one  hundred  eighty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(e)  as  the  deadline  for  submission  of 
additional  applications  for  the  application 
area.  Each  such  consolidated  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  relating  to  a  pro- 
prosed  plantslte  shall  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished within  one  hundred  eighty  days  of  the 
date  the  application  Is  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Each  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  shall  be  published  not  later 
than  one  hundred  eighty  days  following  the 
date  on  which  the  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  is  published.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  extend  the  deadline  for  publica- 
tion of  a  specific  draft  or  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  to  a  later  specified  time 
for  good  cause  shown  in  writing. 

Sec.  108.  MARim:  Environmentai.  Pkotection 
AND  Safety  or  Lite  and  Propebtt 
AT  Sea 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall, 
subject  to  recognized  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  prescribe  by  regulation  and  en- 
force procedures  with  respect  to  any  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or  plant- 
ship  including,  but  not  limited  to,  rules 
governing  vessel  movement,  procedures  for 
transfer  of  materials  between  such  a  facility 
or  plantshlp  and  transport  vessels,  designa- 
tion and  marking  of  anchorage  areas,  main- 
tenance, law  enforcement,  and  the  equip- 
ment, training,  and  maintenance  required 
(1)  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, (2)  to  clean  up  any  pollutants 
which  may  be  discharged,  and  (3)  to  other- 
wise prevent  or  minimize  any  adverse  Im- 
pact from  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility  or  plantshlp. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
Issue  and  enforce  regulations,  subject  to 
recognized  principles  of  international  law, 
with  respect  to  lights  and  other  warning  de- 
vices, safety  equipment,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  safety  of  life 
and  property  on  any  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facility  or  plantshlp. 

(c)  Whenever  a  licensee  falls  to  mark  any 
component  of  an  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facility  or  plantshlp  in  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations,  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  shall  mark  such  components  for 
the  protection  of  navigation,  and  the  licensee 
shall  pay  the  cost  of  such  marking. 

(d)  (1)  Subject  to  recognized  principles  of 
international  law  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  shall  designate  a  zone  of  appro- 
priate size  around  and  including  any  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facility,  and  may 
designate  such  a  zone  around  and  including 
any  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  plant- 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  navigational  safety. 
In  such  zone,  no  Installation,  structures,  or 
uses  will  be  permitted  which  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  operation  of  the  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facility  or  plantshlp.  The 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  by  regulation 
define  permitted  activities  within  such  zone. 
The  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  publication  of  notice 
pursuant  to  section  102(d)  of  this  title,  des- 
ignate such  safety  zone  with  respect  to  any 
proposed  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility  or  plantshlp. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  regulations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
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the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection,  to  estab- 
lish a  safety  zone  to  be  effective  during  the 
period  of  construction  of  an  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facility  or  plantshlp,  and 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations  relating  there- 
to. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  the  vessel  inspec- 
tion laws,  an  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion facility  or  plantshlp  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  vessel. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating shall  promulgate  and  enforce  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vessel  en- 
gaged In  the  installation,  repair,  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  submarine  electric  transmis- 
sion cable  or  equipment,  and  to  govern  the 
markings  and  signals  used  by  such  a  vessel. 
Sec.  109.  Prevention  or  Interference  With 

Other  Uses  of  the  High  Seas. 

(a)  Each  license  shall  Include  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  ensure  that  construction  and  operation  of 
the  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility 
or  plantshlp  are  conducted  with  reasonable 
regard  for  navigation,  fishing,  energy  pro- 
duction, scientific  research,  or  other  uses  of 
the  high  seas,  either  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  by  other  nations  in  their 
exercise  of  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas  as 
recognized  under  the  Convention  of  the  High 
Seas  and  the  general  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall 
promulgate  in  conjunction  with  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  shall  enforce,  regulations  gov- 
erning the  movement  and  navigation  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  plantshlps 
to  ensure  that  the  thermal  plume  of  one 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  plantshlp 
does  not  unreasonably  Impinge  on  the  op- 
eration of  any  other  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  plantshlp  or  facility  except  in 
case  of  force  majeure  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  licensee  or  owner  of  the  other  such 
plantshlp  or  facility,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
thermal  plume  of  an  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  plantshlp  does  not  impinge  on 
the  territorial  sea  or  area  of  national  re- 
source Jurisdiction,  as  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  of  any  other  nation  without 
the  consent  of  such  nation. 

Sec.  110.  Monitoring  of  Licensees'  Activi- 
tics. 
Each  license  shall  require  the  licensee — 

(1)  to  allow  the  Administrator  to  place 
appropriate  Federal  officers  or  employees 
aboard  the  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility  or  plantshlp  to  which  the  license  ap- 
plies, at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  the 
Administrator  deems  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  assess  compliance  with  any  condi- 
tion or  regulation  applicable  to  the  license, 
and  to  report  to  the  Administrator  whenever 
such  officers  or  employees  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  is  a  failure  to  comply; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  performance  of  monitoring 
functions;  and 

(3)  to  monitor  any  environmental  effects 
of  the  operation  of  the  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  facility  or  plantshlp  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  to  submit  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  finds  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  assess  environmental 
impacts  and  to  develop  and  evaluate  mitiga- 
tion methods  and  possibilities. 

Sec.  111.  StTsPENsioN,  Revocation,  or  Ter- 
mination OF  Licenses. 
(a)  Whenever  a  licensee  faUs  to  comply 
with  any  applicable  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  applicable  rule,  regulation,  restriction 
or  condition  issued  or  imposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the 


Administrator,  shall  file  an  action  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to^ 

( 1 )  suspend  the  license;  or 

(2)  if  such  failure  is  knowing  and  con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the 
Administrator  malls  notification  of  such 
failure  by  registered  letter  to  the  licensee  at 
his  record  poet  office  address,  revoke  such 
license. 

No  proceeding  under  this  section  is  necessary 
if  the  license,  by  its  terms,  provides  for  auto- 
matic suspension  or  termination  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  fixed  or  agreed  upon  condi- 
tion, event,  or  time. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
Immediate  suspension  of  the  construction  or 
operation  of  an  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facility  or  plantshlp  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof  is  necessary  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  or  to  eliminate  Immi- 
Tient  and  substantial  danger  to  the  environ- 
ment, or  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  suspension  is  necessary  to  avoid  a 
conflict  with  any  international  obligation 
of  the  United  States  established  by  any 
treaty  or  convention  in  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States,  the  Administrator  may 
order  the  licensee  to  cease  or  alter  such  con- 
struction or  operation  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  a  judicial  proceeding  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Sec.  112.  Recordkeeping  and  Pubuc  Access 
TO  Information. 

(a)  Each  licensee  shall  establish  and  maln- 
Uin  such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
provide  such  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  other  inter- 
ested Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Each  licensee  shall 
submit  such  reports  and  shall  make  avaUable 
such  records  and  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  request. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  disclose 
Information  obtained  by  him  imder  this  Act 
that  concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  such  information 
may  be  dUcloeed,  In  a  maimer  which  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  confidentiality 

(A)  to  other  Federal  and  adjacent  coastal 
State  government  departments  and  agencies 
for  official  use,  up>on  request; 

(B)  to  any  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
to  which  the  Information  relates,  upchi 
request; 

(C)  to  any  person  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding, under  a  court  order  formulated  to 
preserve  such  confidentiality  without  Im- 
pairing the  proceedings;  and 

(D)  to  the  public  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  In  writing  or  for 
discussion  in  closed  session  within  fifteen 
days  by  the  party  to  which  the  information 
pertains  (if  the  delay  resulting  from  such 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  would 
not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  health  and  safety) . 
Sec  113.  Relinquishment  or  SmuoEirDBi  or 

LiCKNSXS. 

Any  licensee  may  at  any  time,  without 
penalty,  surrender  to  the  Administrator  a 
license  Issued  to  him,  or  relinquish  to  the 
Administrator  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  right 
to  conduct  construction  or  operation  of  an 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or 
plantshlp,  including  part  or  all  of  any  right 
of  way  which  may  have  been  granted  in  con- 
Jimctlon  with  such  license:  Provided.  That 
such  surrender  or  relinquishment  shall  not 
relieve  the  licensee  of  any  obligation  or  lia- 
bility established  by  this  Act,  or  of  any  obli- 
gation or  liability  for  actions  taken  by  him 
prior  to  such  surrender  or  rellnqulahment. 
or  during  removal  of  any  components  re- 
quired to  be  removed  pusuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  part  or  all  of  a  right  of  way  which 


Is  relinquished,  or  for  which  the  license  la 
surrendered,  to  the  Administrator  punuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  contains  an 
electric  transmission  cable  or  pipeline  which 
is  used  in  conjiinction  with  another  lloenM 
for  an  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  fa- 
cility, the  Administrator  shall  allow  the 
other  licensee  an  opportunity  to  add  such 
right  of  way  to  his  license  before  informing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  right 
of  way  has  been  vacated. 
Sxc.  114.  Civn.  AcnoiTB. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  person  having  a  valid 
legal  interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  may  commence  a  civil  action  for 
equitable  relief  on  his  own  behalf,  when- 
ever such  action  constitutes  %  eu»  or 
controversy — 

(1)  against  any  person  who  is  alleged  to  be 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  or  condition  of  a  license  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act;  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  aUeged  a  faUure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  ytbitb 
is  not  discretionary. 

In  suits  brought  imder  this  Act,  the  district 
courts  of  the  U.S.  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  m  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  enforce 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
or  condition  of  a  license  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  to  order  the  Administrator  to  per- 
form such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subeecUon  (a)(1)  of  tbls 
section — 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  to  any  alleged  violator;  or 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  or  the  Attorney 
General  has  commenced  and  is  diligently 
prosecuting  a  civil  or  criminal  action  with 
respect  to  such  matters  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  any  such  action  any 
person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right; 
or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  by  regvUatlon. 

(c)  In  an  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  if  not 
a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(d)  The  ootut,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subeec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs 
of  litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party  when- 
ever the  court  determines  that  such  an 
award  is  appropriate. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons may  have  under  any  statute  or  rt^mmnn 
law  to  seek  enforcement  or  to  seek  any  other 
reUef. 

Sec.  116.  JxmciAL  Bsvikw. 

Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong,  or  who  Is 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator's decision  to  issue,  transfer, 
modify,  renew,  suspend,  or  terminate  a  li- 
cense may.  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
such  decision  is  made,  seek  Judicial  review 
of  such  decision  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  within  which  the 
nearest  adjacent  coastal  State  is  located. 
A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  aggrieved  by 
the  Administrator's  decision  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  If  he — 

( 1 )  has  participated  In  the  administrative 
proceedmgs  before  the  Administrator  (or  If 
he  did  not  so  participate,  he  can  show  that 
his  failure  to  do  so  was  caused  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator's faUure  to  provide  the  required 
notice);  and 
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do  not  qualify  under  other  sections  of  this 
title.  Except  as  specified  otherwise  in  this 
section,  the  operation  of  the  OTEC  Demon- 
stration Fund  shall  be  Identical  with  that 
of  the  parent  Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund. 
The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
the  obligations  guaranteed  with  the  backing 
of  the  OTEC  Demonstration  Fund  and  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$2,000,000,000. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  un- 
der section  1103(a),  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, may  guarantee  or  make  a  commitment 
to  guarantee,  payment  of  the  principal  of 
and  Interest  on  an  obligation  which  aids  in 
financing.  Including  reimbursement  of  an  ob- 
ligor for  expenditures  previously  made  for. 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondition- 
ing of  an  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility  or  plantshlp  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Guarantees  or  commitments 
to  guarantee  under  this  susbectlon  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisos,  requirements, 
regulations,  and  procedures  which  apply  to 
guarantees  or  commitments  to  guarantee 
made  pursuant  to  section  1104(a)  (1) ,  except 

"(1)  any  other  provisions  of  this  title  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  guarantees  or 
commitments  to  guarantee  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  In  an  aggregate  principal 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  actual  cost  or  depreciated  actual 
cost  of  the  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility  or  plantshlp;  ..„..,..»   ^ 

"(2)  the  provisions  of  section  n04(d)  do 
not  apply  to  guarantees  or  commitments  to 
guarantee  made  pursuant  to  this  section: 

and 

"(3)  a  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee may  not  be  made  under  this  section 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  that  the  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  facility  or  plantshlp  for  which 
the  guarantee  or  commitment  to  gutirantee 
Is  sought  Is  a  demonstration  plant  for  the 
development  of  alternative  energy  sources 
for  the  United  States,  and  that  sufficient 
guaranty  of  performance  or  payment  Is  being 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
and/or  private  Industry  to  lower  the  risk  of 
loss  to  a  level  which  la  reasonable,  taking 
Into  account  the  need  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  new  renewable  sources  of  energy 
and  the  benefits  to  be  reaJlzed  from  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  proposed 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or 
plajitshlp. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
used  to  guarantee  obligations  for  a  total  of 
not  more  than  five  separate  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  facilities  or  plantshlps.". 

TITLE  in — ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  301.  PaoHismD  Acts. 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  Is  a 
United  States  citizen,  or  a  foreign  national 
on  board  a  vessel  documented  or  numbered 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  other- 
wise subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States — 

(1)  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Isued  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  or  any  term  or  condition  of  any 
license  Issued  to  such  person  pursuant  to 
this  Act: 

(2)  to  refuse  to  permit  any  Federal  officer 
or  employee  authorized  to  monitor  or  enforce 
the  provisions  of  sections  110  and  303  of  this 
Act  to  board  an  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facility  or  plantshlp  or  any  vessel 
documented  or  numbered  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  conducting 
any  search  or  lnsi)ectlon  in  connection  with 
the  monitoring  or  enforcement  of  this  Act 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  term  or  con- 
dition referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  thla 
section: 

(3)  to  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose.  Im- 
pede, Intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  such 


authorized  officer  or  employee  in  the  conduct 
of  any  search  or  Inspection  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  section; 

(4)  to  resist  a  lawful  arrest  for  any  act 
prohibited  by  this  section;  or 

(5)  to  interfere  with,  delay,  or  prevent,  by 
any  means,  tbe  apprehension  or  arrest  of 
another  person  subject  to  this  section  know- 
ing that  the  other  person  has  committed 
any  act  prohibited  by  this  section. 

Sec  302.  Remedies  and  Penalties. 

(a)(1)  The  Administrator  or  his  delegate 
shall  have  the  authority  to  issue  and  enforce 
orders  during  proceedings  brought  under  this 
Act.  Such  authority  shall  include  the  au- 
thority to  issue  subpenas,  administer  oaths, 
compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  pa- 
pers, documents,  and  other  evidence,  to  take 
depositions  before  any  designated  individual 
competent  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  ex- 
amine witnesses. 

(2)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion available  to  him  the  Administrator 
finds  that  any  person  subject  to  section  301 
of  this  title  is  in  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  li- 
cense, or  condition  thereof,  or  other  require- 
ments under  this  Act,  he  may  issue  an  or- 
der requiring  such  person  to  comply  with 
such  provision  or  requirement,  or  he  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

( 3 )  Any  compliance  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  state  with  reasonable  spec- 
ificity the  nature  of  the  violation  and  a  time 
for  compliance,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days, 
which  the  Administrator  determines  is  rea- 
sonable, taking  into  account  the  seriousness 
of  the  violation  and  any  good  faith  efforts 
to  comply  wtlh  applicable  requirements. 

(b)  Upon  a  request  by  the  Administrator, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  for  appropriate  relief.  Including  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  Injunction  or  a  civil 
penalty  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  day  of  such 
violation,  for  any  violation  for  which  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  issue  a  com- 
pliance order  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Upon  a  request  by  the  Administrator, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  bring  an  action 
In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  equitable  relief  to  redress  a  vio- 
lation, by  any  person  subject  to  section  301 
of  this  title,  of  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
any  license  condition. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  subject  to  section  301 
of  this  title  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  will- 
fully commits  any  act  prohibited  by  this 
section. 

(2)  Any  offense,  other  than  an  offense  for 
which  the  punishment  is  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act.  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $75,000  for  each  day  dur- 
ing which  the  violation  continues.  Any  of- 
fense described  In  paragraph  (2),  (3),  (4). 
and  (5)  of  section  301  is  punishable  by  the 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both.  If,  in  the  commission  of  any 
offense,  the  person  subject  to  section  301 
uses  a  dangerous  weapon,  engages  In  con- 
duct that  causes  bodily  Injury  to  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee,  or  places  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee  in  fear  of  imminent 
bodily  injury,  the  offense  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

(e)  Any  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
facility  or  plantshlp  licensed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  any  other  vessel  documented 
or  numbered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  except  a  public  vessel  engaged  In 
noncommercial  activities,  used  In  any  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  license,  or  condition  thereof,  or  other 
requirements  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  In 
rem  for  any  civil  penalty  assessed  or  criminal 
fine  Imposed  and  may  be  proceeded  against 
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In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 

having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  whenever  it  shall 

appear  that  one  or  more  of  the  owners,  or 

bareboat  charterers,  was  at  the  time  of  the 

violation  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  such 

violation. 

Sec.  303.  ENrORCEifXMT. 

(a)  Except  where  a  specific  section  of  tbls 
Act  designates  enforcement  responsllbllty, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
by  tbe  Administrator.  The  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Cosist  Guard  is 
operating  shall  have  exclusive  responsibility 
for  enforcement  measures  which  affect  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea,  shall  ex- 
ercise such  other  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  vessels  subject  to  tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  are  authorized  un- 
der other  provisions  of  law,  and  may,  upon 
the  specific  request  of  the  Administrator,  as- 
sist the  Administrator  In  the  enforcement 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  The  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Ouud  is  operating  may, 
by  agreement,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  utilize  the  personnel,  services, 
equipment.  Including  aircraft  and  vessels, 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  department,  and  may  authorize  officers  or 
employees  of  other  departments  or  agencies 
to  provide  assistance  as  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating may  issue  regulations  Jointly  or  sever- 
ally as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  their  duties  under  this  section. 

(b)  To  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
on  board  any  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion facility  or  plantshlp  or  other  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  offi- 
cer who  is  authorized  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may — 

(1)  board  and  inspect  any  vessel  which  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(2)  search  the  vessel  If  the  officer  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  vessel  has 
been  used  or  employed  In  the  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act; 

(3)  arrest  any  person  subject  to  section  301 
of  this  title  if  the  officer  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  has  com- 
mitted a  criminal  act  prohibited  by  sections 
301  and  302(d)  of  this  title; 

(4)  seize  the  vessel  together  with  Its  gear, 
furniture,  appurtenances,  stores,  and  cargo, 
used  or  employed  In,  or  with  respect  to  which 
It  reasonably  appears  that  such  vessel  was 
used  or  employed  in,  the  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  If  such  seizure  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  evasion  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act: 

(5)  seize  any  evidence  related  to  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act; 

(6)  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
Issued  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion: and 

(7)  exercise  any  other  lawful  authority. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  soeclfled  In  sec- 
tion 116,  of  this  Act,  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  exclusive  or- 
iginal Jurisdiction  over  any  case  or  contro- 
versy arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act, 
venue  shall  lie  In  any  district  wherein,  or 
nearest  to  which,  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
or  wherein  any  defendant  resides,  may  be 
found,  or  has  his  principal  office.  In  the  case 
of  Guam,  and  any  Commonwealth,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  In  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  the  appropriate  court  Is  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  DIetrtct 
of  Guam,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  appropriate  court  Is  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii.  Any  such  court  may,  at  any  time — 

(1)  enter  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions; 


(2)  issue  warrants,  process  In  rem,  or  other 
process; 

(3)  prescribe  and  accept  satisfactory  bonds 
or  other  security;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  In  the 
Interest  of  Justice. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "vessel"  Includes  an  ocean  thermal  en- 
ergy conversion  facility  or  plantshlp,  and  the 
term  "provisions  of  this  Act"  or  "provision 
of  this  Act"  Includes  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  any 
term  or  condition  of  any  license  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Effect  of  Law  of  the  Sea  Tkeatt. 

If  the  United  States  ratifies  a  treaty,  which 
includes  provisions  with  respect  to  Jurisdic- 
tion over  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
activities,  resulting  from  any  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  shall  promulgate  any  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act  which  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  conform  such  regiilations  to  the  provisions 
of  such  treaty.  In  anticipation  of  the  date 
when  such  treaty  shall  c(Mne  into  force  and 
effect  for,  or  otherwise  be  applicable  to.  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  402.  Exemptions  for  Demonstration  Fa- 
cilities AND  PLANTSHIPS. 

The  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  ownership,  construction,  or  op- 
eration of  any  ocean  thermal  energy  conver- 
sion facility  or  plantshlp  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  has  designated  in  writing  as 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources  for  the  United 
States  which  Is  conducted  by,  participated  in, 
or  approved  by,  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy,  after  consultation 
with  tbe  Administrator,  shall  require  such 
demonstration  projects  to  abide  by  as  many 
of  the  substantive  requirements  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  as  he  determines  to  be  practicable 
without  damaging  the  nature  of  or  unduly 
delajrlng  such  projects. 
Sec.  403.  Rela'tionsrip  to  Other  Laws. 

(a)  (1)  The  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States  shall  apply  to  an  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facility  or  plant- 
ship  licensed  under  this  Act  and  to  activities 
connected,  associated,  or  potentially  Inter- 
fering with  the  use  or  operation  of  any  such 
facility  or  plantshlp.  In  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  facility  or  plantshlp  were  an  area 
of  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction  located 
within  a  State.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve,  exempt,  or  immunize 
any  person  from  any  other  requirement  Im- 
posed by  Federal  law,  regulation,  or  treaty. 

(2)  Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facil- 
ities and  plantshlps  licensed  under  this  Act 
do  not  possess  the  status  of  Islands  and  have 
no  territorial  seas  of  their  own. 

(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  In  any  way 
alter  the  responsibilities  and  authorities  of 
a  State  on  the  United  States  within  the  ter- 
ritorial seas  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  law  of  the  nearest  adjacent  co&stal 
State  to  which  an  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facility  licensed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
is  connected  by  electric  transmission  cable 
or  pipeline,  now  in  effect  or  hereafter 
adopted,  amended,  or  repealed,  is  declared  to 
be  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
apply  to  such  facility,  to  the  extent  applica- 
ble and  not  Inconsistent  with  any  provision 
or  regulation  under  this  Act  of  other  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  now  in  effect  or  here- 
after adopted,  amended,  or  repealed.  All  such 
applicable  laws  shall  be  administered  and 
enforced  by  the  appropriate  officers  and 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Except  Insofar  as  they  apply  to  ves- 
sels   documented    under    the   laws    of   the 


United  States,  the  customs  laws  aitmlnla 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  apply  to  any  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facility  or  plantshlp  licensed  under 
the  provision  of  this  Act,  but  all  foreign 
articles  to  l>e  used  in  the  construction  of  any 
such  facility  or  plantshlp.  incltidlng  any 
component  thereof,  shall  fliat  be  made  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  duties  and  taxes  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  their 
Importation  if  they  were  Imported  for  eon- 
sumption  In  the  United  States.  Duties  and 
taxes  shall  be  paid  thereon  in  accordance 
with  laws  applicable  to  merchandise  im- 
ported Into  the  customs  territory  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Sec.  404.  Submarine  Electric  Transiomiom 
Cable  and  Equipment  Safbtt. 

(a)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Interested  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments, shall  establish  and  enforce  such 
standards  and  regiilatlons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  safe  construction  and  op- 
eration of  submarine  electric  transmission 
cables  and  equipment  over  which  the  United 
States  has  Jurisdiction.  Such  standards  and 
regulations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  requirements  for  the  use  of  tbe  safest 
and  best  available  technology  for  submarine 
electric  transmission  cable  shielding,  and 
for  tbe  use  of  automatic  switches  to  shut  off 
electric  current  In  the  event  of  a  break  In 
such  a  cable. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on 
appropriations  and  staffing  needed  to  monitor 
submarine  electric  transmission  cables  and 
equipment  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  assure  that  they  meet 
all  applicable  standards  for  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance. 

Sec.  405.  Annual  RxpoeT. 

Within  six  months  after  the  end  of  each 
of  the  first  three  fiscal  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  on  the  administration  of  this 
Act  during  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
include,  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  the  report — 

(1)  a  description  of  progress  in  imple- 
menting this  Act; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  licenses  issued,  suspend- 
ed, revoked,  relinquished,  surrendered,  ter- 
minated, renewed,  or  transferred:  denials  of 
Issuance  of  licenses;  and  required  suq>en- 
slons  and  modifications  of  activities  tmder 
licenses; 

(3)  a  descriptl<n  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  activities  undertaken  pursuant 
to  licenses; 

(4)  tbe  number  and  description  of  all  dTtt 
and  criminal  proceedings  instituted  under 
title  in,  of  this  Act,  and  tbe  current  status 
of  suob  proceedings;  and 

(5)  such  recommendations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  for  amending  this 
Act. 

Sec.  406.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  the  use  of 
the  Administrator  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
not  to  exceed  $3,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983. 
Sec.  407.  Severabiutt. 

If  any  provision  of  thU  Act  or  any  ^>pUca- 
tlon  thereof  U  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  tbe  Act,  or  any  other  ap- 
plication. Shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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OONVBBJ  HON 

Section  3  of  th  B  bUl  states  that  the  pur- 
of  the  Coi  ^ress  in  passing  the  Act 
to  ( 1 )  authoi  Ize  and  regiilate  the  con- 
,  ownership,  and  operation 
energy  conversion  (OTEC) 
on  or  moored  to  the  Con- 
the  United  States  beyond 
consistent  with  Interna- 
tional law.  (2)  aiithorlze  and  regulate  the 
construction,  local  ion,  ownership,  and  opera- 
tion of  OTBC  plantshlps  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  consistent 
with  International  law,  (3)  authorise  and 
regulate  the  cons  :ructlon.  location,  owner- 
ship, and  operatic  n  of  OTEC  plantshlps  by 
U.S.  citizens,  con  istent  with  International 
law,  (4)  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
marine  and  coastiJ  environment  and  other 
ocean  users.  (5)  inake  applicable  to  OTEC 
facilities  and  plantshlps  certain  of  the  fi- 
nancing provislonji  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.  Act.  1936,  (6)  to  p  rotect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  anc  (7)  to  protect  the  rights 
and  responslbUlt  es  of  adjacent  coastal 
States. 

Section  3  define  i  the  major  terms  used  in 
the  blU.  An  OTEC  facility  is  an  OTEC  plant 
which  Is  connecte  1  to  the  United  States  by 
pipeline  or  cable  i  nd  an  OTEC  plantshlp  Is 
an  OTEC  plant  v  hlch  moves  through  the 
water  while  opera  ing.  All  Coounon wealths, 
territories,  and  p<  ssessions  over  which  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction  are  Included 
In  the  definition  o '.  State. 

Title  I  of  the  A  :t  sets  out  the  procedures 
and  requirements  to  be  followed  in  regula- 
tion of  OTEC  facilities  and  plantshlps.  Sec- 
tion 101  prohibits  iny  person  from  engaging 
In  the  ownership.  :onstruction.  or  operation 
of  an  OTBC  facUl;y  without  a  license,  and 
prohibits  any  U.S.  citizen  from  engaging  In 
the  ownership,  cc  nstructlon.  or  operation 
of  an  OTEC  plartshlp  without  a  license. 
The  section  also  a'  ithorlzes  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  to  Issue,  transfer, 
amend,  and  renew  ;  icenses  when  applications 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  reqt  ired  to  establish  bonding 
requirements  to  as  lure  removal  of  OTEC  ap- 
paratus from  the  ocean  and  seabed  when 
operations  cease.  '  'he  maximum  term  of  a 
license  is  25  years  with  preferential  rights 
for  renewals  not  to  exceed  10  years  at  a  time. 
Section  102  sets  out  the  detailed  admin- 
istrative procedure  i  to  be  foUowcKl  In  Issu- 
ing retnilatlons.  i  ecelvlng  and  processing 
applications,  and  Issuing  licenses.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Is  instr  jcted  to  make  every  effort 
to  complete  Issuanc  e  of  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment the  Act  wltiln  270  days  after  Its  en- 
actment. Appllcatli  ins  must  Include  detailed 
plans  of  the  propoB  Hi  OTEC  facility  or  plant- 
shlp. other  detail*  d  information  listed  In 
subsection  (d)  (2).  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
or  aoprooriate.  Wt  en  an  application  for  a 
license  relating  to  an  OTEC  facility  (not  a 
plantshlp)  Is  recel'  ed,  the  Administrator  Is 
to  designate  an  "ap  plication  area"  which  In- 
rludee  the  proposei  I  location  of  the  facility. 
Other  persons  Interested  1^  applying  for  a 
license  to  place  an  OTEC  facility  within  the 
designated  application  area  have  60  days  to 
submit  notice  of  1  itent,  and  a  total  of  90 
days  to  submit  tbe!  r  completed  applications. 
Ifmore  than  one  application  to  place  an 
OTEC  facility  In  tlie  same  application  area 
Is  received,  public  hearings  and  other  pro- 
ceedings on  those  applications  are  consoli- 
dated. Subsection  (i)  specifies  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Administrator  In  choosing  be- 
tween competing  aonllcatlons  for  the  same 
designated  application  area. 

Section  101  also  ♦stabllshes  a  single-appli- 
cation procedure  f*  all  recuired  federal  ao- 
DTovals,  with  other  Involved  agencies  malting 
recommendations    o  the   AdnUnlstrator  of 


NOAA  on  elements  of  the  licensing  decision 
within  their  legal  responsibilities.  Public 
bearings  must  be  held  before  issuance,  trans- 
fer, or  renewal  of  a  license.  All  public  hear- 
ings on  plantshlp  applications  must  be  com- 
pleted within  140  days,  and  all  public  hear- 
ings on  facility  applications  must  be  com- 
pleted within  240  days.  Final  decisions  on 
properly  filed  applications  must  be  made 
within  90  days  of  tbe  time  public  hearings 
are  concluded.  The  time  schedule  established 
by  section  102  requires  a  final  decision  on 
an  application  relating  to  an  OTEC  plantshlp 
within  266  days  of  its  submission,  and  a  final 
decision  on  an  application  relating  to  an 
OTEC  faculty  within  356  days  of  Its  sub- 
mission. 

Section  103  makes  It  a  misdemeanor  to 
break  or  ln|ure  any  submarine  electric  trans- 
mission cable  or  equipment  being  con- 
structed or  operated  under  a  license,  and 
specifies  penalties  for  any  violation.  Tbe  sec- 
tion requires  licensees  to  pay  the  owner  of 
any  anchor  or  fishing  gear  which  Is  sacrificed 
in  order  to  avoid  damaging  the  licensee's 
electric  transmission  cable  or  equipment,  and 
requires  any  licensee  who  causes  Injury  to 
any  type  of  submarine  cable  or  pi[>ellne  to 
pay  for  Its  repair. 

Section  104  provides  for  a  90-day  antitrust 
review  of  each  application  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Attorney  General. 
The  reviews  and  actions  taken  under  this 
Act  In  no  way  prejudice  any  other  actions  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  105  requires  the  Administrator  to 
designate  as  an  "adjacent  coastal  State"  for 
an  application  any  State  which  will  be  di- 
rectly connected  to  an  OTEX3  facility  by  ca- 
ble or  pipeline,  and  any  State  within  15 
miles  of  a  proposed  facility  location.  Other 
potentially  affected  States  may  also  be  des- 
ignated as  adjacent  coastal  States.  If  a  desig- 
nated adjacent  costal  State  has  an  ap- 
proved coastal  zone  management  program, 
its  Governor  is  given  the  right  to  veto  the 
application.  No  license  may  be  Issued  for 
an  OTEC  facility  directly  connected  to  a 
State  by  cable  or  pipeline  unless  that  State 
has  an  approved  coastal  zone  management 
program.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  given  to 
two  or  more  States  to  enter  Into  agreements 
or  compacts  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
for  licenses  under  the  Act. 

Section  106  requires  each  licensee  to  pur- 
sue diligently  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  OTEC  facility  or  plantshlp  to 
which  the  license  applies.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  diligence  Is  not  be- 
ing shown,  he  Is  required  to  start  proceed- 
ings to  terminate  the  license. 

Section  107  requires  the  Administrator  to 
start  a  program  to  assess  (through  research, 
baseline  measurements,  and  monitoring  of 
OTEC  operations)  the  effects  of  OTEC  facili- 
ties and  plantshlps  on  the  environment. 
Subsection  (a)  sets  out  several  specific  ques- 
tions which  the  program  must  be  designed 
to  answer,  Including  whether  any  of  the 
cumulative  environmental  effects  require 
that  a  celling  be  placed  on  the  number  or 
capacity  of  OTEC  facilities  or  plantshlps  to 
be  licensed  for  simultaneous  operation,  either 
overall  or  within  specific  geographic  areas. 
Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  Issuance  of  a 
license  Is  deemed  to  be  a  major  Federal  ac- 
tion significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment;  this  requires  prepara- 
tion of  an  environmental  Impact  statement 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  license.  Tbe  subsection 
provides  that  a  single  consolidated  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  be  prepared,  rather 
than  separate  statements  by  each  agency 
Involved. 

Section  108  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  to  Issue  and  enforce  regulations 
governing  marking,  safety  equipment,  vessel 
movement,  and  other  aspecte  of  OTEC  facil- 


ity or  plantshlp  operation  which  may  affect 
pollution  of  the  marine  environment  or 
safety  of  life  and  property.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  authorized,  after  consultations,  to 
establish  safety  zones  around  OTEC  ftclll- 
tles  and  plantshlps.  OTEC  facilities  and  ves- 
sels are  deemed  to  be  vessels  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  vessel  Inspection  laws. 

Section  109  requires  that  each  license  In- 
clude conditions  to  ensure  that  construction 
and  operation  of  the  OTEC  facility  ca-  plant- 
ship  are  conducted  with  reasonable  regard  for 
navigation,  fishing,  or  other  uses  of  the  high 
seas  by  U.S.  citizens  or  other  countries.  The 
Secretary  of  tbe  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  is  required.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Administrator,  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  the  move- 
ment of  OTEC  plantshlps  to  ensure  that  any 
ocean  temperature  changes  caused  by  the 
plantshlp  do  not  unreasonably  Impinge  on 
other  OTEC  operations  or  on  any  other 
country. 

Section  110  provides  for  placement  of  Fed- 
eral observers  on  board  licensed  OTEC 
facilities  and  plantshlps,  and  requires  li- 
censees to  provide  environmental  monitor- 
ing data  to  the  Administrator. 

Section  111  provides  procedures  for  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  a  license  when  a 
licensee  has  failed  to  comply,  and  permits 
the  Administrator  to  Issue  orders  to  cease 
or  alter  construction  or  operation  under 
certain  specified  conditions. 

Section  112  requires  licensees  to  keep  rec- 
ords described  in  regulations  and  to  submit 
such  reports  as  the  Administrator  requests. 
The  section  also  provides  for  availability  of 
Information  and  documents  to  the  public, 
and  contains  provisions  to  protect  trade 
secrets  as  defined  In  18  U.S.C.  1905. 

Section  113  provides  that  a  licensee  may 
at  any  time  surrender  a  license,  or  relinquish 
part  or  all  of  his  rights  under  the  license, 
to  tbe  Administrator,  but  does  not  thereby 
relieve  himself  of  any  liabilities  or  obliga- 
tions. 

Section  114  provides  authorization  for 
citizen  civil  suits  to  force  enforcement  or 
compliance  with  the  Act. 

Section  115  allows  any  person  who  Is  ad- 
versely  affected  and  who  participated  In  the 
administrative  proceedings,  60  days  during 
which  to  seek  Judicial  review  by  tbe  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Administra- 
tor's decision  with  respect  to  an  application. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  which  in- 
sure that  OTEC  facilities  and  plantshlps 
will  be  Included  within  the  coverage  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  that  Act.  Section  201  (a) 
states  that  for  the  purposes  of  section  607 
of  the  1936  Act  any  OTEC  facility  or  plant- 
ship  licensed  vmder  this  Act,  and  any  ves- 
sel providing  shipping  service  to  or  from 
such  an  OTEC  facility  or  plantshlp.  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  vessel  operated  In  the  for- 
eign or  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  substantive  effect  of  this  state- 
ment Is  to  clarify  that  OTEC  facilities  and 
plantsblps,  and  vessels  serving  them,  are 
eligible  to  use  the  capital  construction  fund 
provisions  of  the  1936  Act. 

Section  201(b)  states  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  shipping  laws,  any  vessel  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  used  In  providing  shipping  service  to 
or  from  an  OTEC  facility  or  plantshlp  li- 
censed under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
used  In.  and  used  in  an  essential  service  in, 
the  foreign  commerce  or  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  as  defined  in  section 
906(a)  of  the  1936  Act.  The  substantive  ef- 
fect qf  this  statement  is  to  clarify  that  ves- 
sels serving  OTEC  facilities  and  plantshlps 
are  eligible  for  construction  and  operating 
differential  subsidies  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1936  Act  If  they  meet  the  specific  re- 
quirements for  receipt  of  those  subsidies. 
Section  202  amends  section  1101  of  the 
1936  Act  to  Include  a  definition  of  OTBC 
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facilities  or  plantshlps,  and  to  Include  them 
in  the  definition  of  vessel.  Section  203 
amends  section  1104  of  the  1936  Act  to  In- 
clude OTEC  facilities  and  plantshlps  In  the 
list  of  Items  to  which  the  section  applies, 
and  to  provide  a  celling  of  87 '^  per  centum 
of  actual  construction  cost  for  an  OTEC  fa- 
cility or  plantshlp  which  Is  built  without  the 


the  Institute  for  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronic Engineers  1980  Region  6  Confer- 
ence held  on  February  20,  1980,  in  Ss«i 
Diego.  Calif.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
He  analyzes  several  ways  of  developing 
ocean  thermal  energy  and  products  in 
various  geographic  locations  and  com 


use  of  construction-differential  subsidy.  The     pares  the  projected  costs  of  delivering 


net  effect  of  all  these  amendments  is  that 
OTEC  facilities  and  plantshlps  would  be 
eligible  for  mortgage  obligation  guarantees 
up  to  a  maximum  of  87 '/j  per  centum  of 
their  cost,  under  the  program  established  by 
title  XI  of  the  1936  Act. 

Section  a04  amends  title  XI  of  the  1936 
Act  to  set  up  a  fecial  sulMccount  In  the 
Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund  to  handle 
mortgage  obligation  guarantees  for  OTBC 
demonstration  facilities  or  plantshlps  which 
would  not  satisfy  the  "economically  sound" 
criterion  of  section  1104(d).  Such  demon- 
stration plants  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the 
mortgage  obligation  guarantee  could  cover 
100  per  centum  of  the  actual  construction 
cost  of  the  demonstiatlon  plant.  The  limit  on 
all  mortgage  obligation  guarantees  for  OTBC 
demonsrtratlon  plants  would  be  set  at  $2 
billion,  and  the  special  provisions  of  section 
204  could  be  used  for  not  more  than  5 
OTEC  demonstration  projects. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  contains  enforcement 
provisions,  Including  specification  o(f  crimi- 
nal and  civil  penalties.  Issuance  of  compli- 
ance orders  by  the  Administrator,  enforce- 
ment responsibilities,  powers  of  enforce- 
ment ofllceiB,  jurisdiction  and  venue  of 
courts,  and  other  enfc»<cement  matters. 

Title  IV  of  the  bin  contains  miscellaneous 
provisions.  Section  401  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  modify  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  conform  th«n  to  the 
provisions  of  any  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States. 

Section  402  exempts  demonstratlcm  OTBC 
projects  designated  as  such  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  from  the  licensing  and  other 
requirements  of  "ntle  I  of  the  Act,  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  make  such 
demonstration  projects  abide  by  as  many 
of  the  substantive  requirements  of  title  I 
as  he  determines  to  be  practicable. 

Section  403  specifies  the  relationship  of 
activities  under  this  Act  to  other  laws.  The 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  at  the  United 
States  would  apply  to  licensed  OTBC  fa- 
cilities and  plantshlps  to  the  same  extent 
they  would  to  a  Federal  enclave  located 
within  a  State.  If  an  OTEC  facility  is  con- 
nected to  a  coastal  State  bjr  cable  or  pipe- 
line, the  laws  of  that  State  would  apply  to 
the  facility  so  long  as  the  State  laws  do  not 
conflict  with  Federal  law.  U.S.  customs  law 
would  not  apply  to  OTFX:  facilities  and 
plantshlps,  but  payment  of  duty  would  be 
required  on  foreign  articles  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  facility  or  plantshlp. 

Section  404  requires  the  Administrator,  In 
cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies,  to  establish  and  enforce  regula- 
tions for  the  safe  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  submarine  electric  transmission  ca- 
bles and  equipment  under  UB.  Jurisdiction. 
Section  406  req\Ure«  the  Administrator  to 
submit  an  annual  reptwt  to  the  Oongreos 
for  each  of  the  first  three  years  after  en- 
actment Of  the  Act.  Section  406  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $3.0  million  for  fiscal  year 

1981  and  W.S  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 

1982  and  1963  to  Implement  the  Act.  Section 
407  provides  that  If  any  provision  or  ap- 
plication of  the  Act  is  held  Invalid,  the  hold- 
ing does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  or  other  applications. 

Mr.   moUYE.   Mr.  President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  paper  pre 


electrical  power  and  ammonia  with  the 
projected  costs  from  coal  or  nuclear 
plants.  His  analysis  indicates  OTEC 
plants  would  be  highly  competitive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

The  OTEC  CoNTRiBtrnoN  to  Enesct  Needs 
op  All  Regions  or  the  UNrrEO  States' 
I  Figures  mentioned  In  text  not  printed  In 
Record! 
abstkact 
OTEC  energy  can  be  provided  to  the  U.S. 
via  direct  electric  power  transmission  from 
offshore  U.S.  Island  or  Gulf  of  Mexico  sites,  or 
via  production   of  an  energy   product  pro- 
duced on  an  OTEC  plantshlp  sited  In  tropical 
waters.   Ammonia  provides   an   outstanding 
choice  for  the  second  option.  OTEC  ammonia 
can  replace  ammonia  now  made  from  natural 
gjis  to- conserve  fuel  or  serve  as  a  hydrogen 
carrier   for   fuel   cells,   to   provide   a  stored 
source  of  power  for  all  regions  of  the  U.S. 
Projected  costs  of  delivered  ammonia  and 
electrical  power  after  1990  are  competitive 
with   projected  costs  from  coal  or  nuclear 
plants. 

Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  or 
OTBC  Is  a  method  of  converting  solar  energy 
which  Is  stored  by  the  sun  In  the  surfacie 
layers  of  the  tropical  oceans  Into  electrical 
energy.  The  electrical  energy  that  can  poten- 
tially be  generated  In  this  way  Is  many  times 
larger  than  the  projected  total  US.  energy 
needs.  OTEC  energy  can  be  delivered  to  all 
regions  of  the  U.S.  via  an  energy  product  or 
to  the  Gulf  States  via  direct  transmission  of 
electric  power,  at  costs  that  will  be  compara- 
ble with  energy  derived  from  coal  or  nuclear 
power.  Since  OTEC  power  wiU  be  Inexhaust- 
ible and  the  environmental  Impact  will  be 
relatively  minor,  we  believe  OTEC  develop- 
ment should  be  a  priority  National  program. 
Two  methods  of  operation  of  OTEC  plant- 
ships  are  commercially  attractive  and  are 
under  development.  In  the  first  method 
OTEC  plants  will  be  moored  In  areas  near 
shore  where  a  suitable  temperature  differ- 
ence Is  available  and  p)ower  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  underwater  cable  to  the  utility 
grid  on  shore. 

In  the  second  method  of  OTEC  operation 
maneuvering  plantshlps  will  be  sited  In  the 
areas  of  maximum  AT  In  the  tropical  oceans 
and  will  move  about  slowly  to  remain  in 
the  warmest  surface  waters  which  drift  with 
the  seasons.  Oceanographlc  data  show  that 
an  annual  average  AT  of  24°C  (43.0°F) 
could  be  avaUable  for  OTEC  by  this  mode 
of  operation.  (The  term  "grazing"  has  been 
used  to  describe  the  Vi  knot  speed  of  the 
plants.)  These  grazing  plantshlps  are  de- 
signed to  use  the  electric  power  generated 
on  the  ship  to  operate  an  industrial  plant 
that  produces  a  chemical  product  which  may 
be  shipped  to  U.S.  ports.  There  the  product 
is  used  either  to  replace  a  product  now  re- 
quiring petroleum  fuel  or  electric  power 
for  Its  manufacture,  or  the  OTEC  product 
may  be  used  as  a  fuel  for  direct  electric 
power  generation. 

Because  of  the  temperature  advantages 
and  environmental  tradeoffs  the  cost  of  en- 
ergy delivered  to  mainland  U.S.  sites  Is  ap- 
proximately the  same  for  the  grazing  OTEC 
system  as  for  the  moored  plants. 
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The  basic  features  of  the  OTBC  power 
system  were  described  In  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Craven  >  and  wUl  not  be  further  elaborated 
here.  However,  It  is  Important  to  discuss  in 
more  detail  certain  features  essential  for 
optimum  performance  of  the  OTBC  energy 
product  plantshlp  system. 

If  a  temperature  differential  of  23*C 
(39.6°F)  between  the  surface  water  and  Um 
cold  water  at  depth  Is  avaUable  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  electric  energy  produced  wUl 
be  needed  to  drive  the  pumps  and  other 
auxiliaries,  leaving  a  net  output  of  76%  of 
the  gross  OTEC  power  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  As  shown  In  Fig.  1,  the  OTEC  net 
temperature  difference,  AT.  A  100  MW  plant 
designed  for  operation  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
where  the  AT  Is  21  C  (37.8°F)  would  de- 
liver 140  MW  with  the  same  water  flows 
when  operating  In  the  ocean  near  the  equa- 
tor where  a  AT  of  24°C  (43.0°F)  can  be 
found. 

Pigs.  2  and  3  show  the  vast  region  of  the 
oceans  where  an  annual  average  AT  of 
22°C  (39.6°F)  exists,  which  Is  suitable  for 
OTEC  operation.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
22  °C  contours  Is  approximately  60  mllUon 
square  kilometers.  (22  million  sq.  miles). 
In  Table  1  it  is  shown  that  this  area  cotild 
support  30.000  325  MW  OTEC  power  plant* 
If  all  of  the  suitable  ocean  area  was  utilized. 
About  16(X)  such  plants  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  projected  total  needs  of  the 
U.S.  for  electric  power  In  the  year  2000  via 
ammonia  and  fuel  cells  at  50%  power  de- 
livery via  the  OTEC-ammonla  fuel  cell 
route.  One  hundred  plants  could  supply 
California's  projected  needs. 
Table  1. — Energy  potentially  available  from 
OTEC 

Ocean  area  suitable  for  OTEC  plantablps=: 
60  million  sq.  km. 

(AT  greater  than  23''C.) 

Estimated  minimum  operating  are*  per 
326  MW  plantshlp  =  2000  sq.  km. 

Total  OTEC  power  generation  capabUlty: 
30,000x325  MW=10,000  OW  =  9x  lO'^KWH/ 
year. 

Energy  demand; 

U.S.  total  electric  power  generation  1977: 
Peak  load  385  OU;  total  consumption 
2.2x10'*  KWH;   Callfornla  =  0.15x  10'=  KWU. 

A  survey  of  chemical  cmnpounds  suitable 
for  transporting  OTBC  energy  to  shore  shows 
that  ammonia  Is  nearly  ideal  for  this  pur- 
pose.* It  can  be  manufactured  onboard  the 
OTEC  ship  wherever  the  ship  Is  c^ieratlng. 
from  nitrogen  which  can  be  extracted  from 
the  air,  and  from  hydrogen  which  is  made 
by  electroljrsls  of  water  from  the  sea. 

Ammonia  Is  formed  in  an  equilibrium 
process  with  small  evolution  of  heat  so  that 
it  efllclently  transforms  electrical  energy  Into 
storable  cbMnlcal  energy.  It  is  easUy  liquified, 
stored  and  shipped,  and  on  land  may  be 
stored  indefinitely  at  room  temperatiire  in 
pressure  containers  similar  to  those  used  for 
bottled  prt^ane  gas.  Ammonia  Is  already  a 
major  Industrial  chemical,  since  It  provides 
the  basis  for  all  nitrogen  fertilizer  made  In 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  other  industrial  materials. 
Anunonla  production  was  16  million  metric 
tons  (m.t.)  (18  million  standard  tons)  In 
1978  and  Is  expected  to  Increase  to  22-36 
mUllon  m.t./year  by  1996.  Ammonia  Is  now 
made  In  the  U.8.  using  natural  gas  a*  a 
feedstock,  and  consumed  18  billion  cubic 
meters  (630  billion  cubic  feet)  In  1978.  S 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  natural  gas  pro- 
duced, an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
the  total  residential  use  of  natural  gas  in 
California.  With  a  high  priority  program  sub- 
stitution of  OTEC  ammonia  for  ammonia 
made  from  natural  gas  could  conserve  the 
equivalent  of  300,000  bbl/day  of  oil  by  1996 
and  500.000  bbl/day  by   1999. 

*  It  is  a  coincidence  that  ammonia  la  also 
the  preferred  medium  for  the  heat  exchanger. 
The  two  uses  have  no  relation  to  one  another. 

Numbered  footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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\a  formed   by    combination   of 
1  ydrogen  and  one  part  nitrogen 
pressure   In  the  presence  of  a 
nay   easily   be  decomposed,   by 
higher  temperature  and  lower 
1he  presence  of  the  same  cata- 
e  hydrogen  that  Is  chemically 
preeminently  suitable  for  gen- 
power  through  reaction  of 
air  <»'  oxygen  in  a  fuel  cell, 
chemical  energy  Into  elec- 
wlth  efficiency  of  50-90  percent 
30-36  percent  attainable  with 
I  ystems.  The  most  efficient  fuel 
available  are  those  develc^)ed 
Electric  Company  which  em- 
polymer  electrolyte   (SPB).' 
density  of  300  amperes  per 
cells  employing  hydrogen  and 
have  a  maximum  demon- 
of  66  percent   (defined  as 
I  lectrlcal  energy  output  to  heat 
Some  Improvement  Is  ex- 
further  research.  However,  for 
estimates  a  range  of  fuel  cell 
from  i)=0.5  available  In 
cells  to  t;  0.65  expected  for  the 
appears  appropriate.  The  sys- 
In  Fig.  4.  See  Footnote  ( 1 )  also, 
of  the  hydrogen-oxygen 
by  polarization  at  the  oxygen 
has  shown  that  such  polar iza- 
occur  with  fuel  cells  employ- 
I  ind  hydrogen.  They  have,  there- 
and  demonstrated  a  fuel  cell 
uses  hydrogen  and  chlorine  as 
1  roduce  hydrogen  chloride  as  a 
and  then  regenerates  the 
separate  cycle  by  reacting  the 
with  oxygen  to  produce 
which  Is  returned  to  the 
system  Is  shown  In  Fig.  4a.  With 
cell  efficiency  referred  to  the 
reaction  could  approach 
j^ttctlcal   efficiencies  of  80-86% 
fuel  cell  system  Including 
are    thermodynamlcally 
a  fuel  cell  system  efficiency 
(^erall  power  transmission  effl- 
to  65%  appears  possible  from 
to  the  on-shore  electricity 
ammonia  shipment  to  the  land 
by  fuel  cell  power  production: 
OTEC  plantshlp  will  deliver 
4lectrlc  power  to  the  land  site 
HAD  program  to  explore   this 
teslrable. 
has   been  completed  of  the 
regenerative  fuel  cell  cycle 
>f  QJB.  which  Indicates  that  a 
4mploys  a  gaseous  HCl-Oi  reac- 
chlorlne  for  the  fuel  cell 
an  overall  thermal  efficiency, 
high  heat  of  reaction  of  hydro- 
better  than  approximately 
Is    achievable    with    the    SPE 
cell.    The    analysis    shows 
expected    from   the    high 
;he  H,C1,  fuel  cell  can  not  be 
of  the  requirement  In  the 
;ycle  to  use  a  substantial  part 
to  gasify  the  dilute  HCl  solu- 
In  the  fuel  cell.  A  cycle  In 
oxidation  occurs  In  the  liquid 
1  iromlse  of  achieving  the  higher 
",  based  on  strictly  thermo- 
However,    further 
to  evaluate  this  possibility, 
loss  of  energy  in  using  OTEC 
ammonia  which  will  later  be 
produce  electric  power.  How- 
wlth  direct  transmission  of 
X)  shore,  the  much  larger  power 
arEC  plantshlps  operating 
as  well  as  the  transport 
Mlvantages  of  ammonia,  com- 
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pensate  for  the  efficiency  loss.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  delivered  power  is  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  for  moored  OTEC  plants  delivering 
power  to  shore  via  underwater  cable  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  for  grazing  OTEC  am- 
monia plantshlps  delivering  ammonia  to 
shore  which  is  decomposed  and  used  in  fuel 
cells  to  produce  electric  power  at  coastal  U.S. 
sites.  The  latter  mode  of  operation  allows 
OTEC  to  supply  electric  power  anywhere  in 
the  U.S.  and  to  draw  on  the  vast  tropical 
ocean  area  as  an  energy  resource.  Since  fuel 
cells  are  quiet  and  can  operate  efficiently  in 
small  sizes,  fuel  cell  power  generation  can 
be  adapted  to  sites  within  factories  or  oom- 
mimltles  that  would  noi  tolerate  large  nu- 
clear or  coal  plant  installations.  Operating 
data  show  that  fuel  cell  emissions  are  far 
below  EPA  limits. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  conceptual  design  of  a  100 
MW  OTEC  ammonia  plantshlp  which  is  made 
up  of  twenty  5  MW  power  modules.  The  ship 
shown  is  150  meters  long,  60  meters  wide, 
and  20  meters  deep  and  is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction.  Fig.  6  identifies  the  sys- 
tem components. 

PROJECT   COSTS 

Diirlng  the  past  two  years  major  effort  in 
the  DOE  program  has  been  devoted  to  defi- 
nition of  baseline  engineering  designs  of 
40  MW  pilot/demonstration  plants  that  will 
provide  a  firm  basis  for  Industry  proposals 
for  construction  to  begin  in  1981.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  pilot  plants  is  to  provide  ac- 
curate data  on  cost  and  performance  for 
follow-on  construction  of  moored  and  graz- 
ing commercial  plants  which  will  deliver  bus- 
bar power  of  100  to  400  MW.  Under  DOE 
siipport  and  APL  direction  a  two-year  engi- 
neering evaluation  effort  has  been  conducted 
by  representatives  of  the  shipbuilding  and 
marine  construction  industries  to  define  a 
baseline  barge  type  of  configuration  for  the 
40  MW  pilot  plant.*  The  design  Is  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  5  scaled  down  to  40 
MW.  The  pilot  plant  configuration  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  The  barge  type  platfcMm  is  of  con- 
crete construction  and  is  43  meters  wide 
(140  ft).  135  meters  long  (444  ft)  and  has 
an  operating  draft  of  20  meters  (65  ft).  The 
launching  draft  is  10  meters  (33  ft)  (with- 
out the  CWP!)  which  will  allow  construction 
in  existing  U.S.  shipyards.  The  CWP  is  9.1 
meters  in  diameter  (30  ft)  and  is  made  of 
post-tensioned  light  weight  concrete  in  15 
meter  (50  ft)  sections  joined  by  flexible  con- 
nections. The  concrete  density  is  1360  kg/m^ 
(85  lb/ft=).  The  low  submerged  weight  of 
the  CWP  and  its  sectional  construction  fa- 
cilitate deployment  and  insure  that  dynamic 
loads  under  100  year  storm  conditions  will 
be  well  below  aaio  limits  for  post  tensioned 
concrete.'^  An  FBP  plastic  CWP  is  an  alterna- 
tive.' 

The  capital  costs  of  the  pilot  plants  and 
expected  commercial  OTEC  plantshlps  for 
moored  and  grazing  options  are  projected 
from  work  In  progress  to  be  as  shown  in 
Table  2.*  Costs  for  the  40  MW  pilot  plants 
are  based  on  engineering  drawings,  on  in- 
dustrial estimates  of  the  costs  of  the  plat- 
form and  CWP,  on  detailed  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  folded  tube  alumi- 
num heat  exchanger  made  by  The  Trane 
Company  who  built  the  full  scale  section 
tested  at  the  Argonne  Laboratory,  on  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Alfa  Laval  Corp.  who  manu- 
facture plate  type  titanium  heat  exchangers, 
and  from  quotations  from  vendors  for  the 
pumps,  propulsion  equipment,  control  sys- 
tems, ammonia  plant  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. The  cost  differences  among  the  pilot 
plants  reflect  the  effects  of  differences  in  AT, 
In  heat  exchanger  life  requirement  and  in 


*A  report  presenting  updated  cost  esti- 
mates for  both  moored  and  grazing  con- 
flgurations  is  to  be  Issued  early  in  1980.  Data 
shown  are  provisional. 


environmental  rigor.  Costs  of  mooring  equip- 
ment at  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  based 
on  preliminary  industry  estimates.  Costs  for 
power  conversion/transmission  from  moored 
plants  at  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  based 
on  current  NOAA  supported  work  and  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  estimates  are  based  on  data 
of  Winer  and  Nlcol." 

The  data  in  the  tables  are  presented  In 
a  format  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  to  show  a  range  of 
costs  reflecting  uncertainty  In  the  estimates. 
The  range  shown  for  OTEC  options  is  taken 
to  be  from  —10  percent  to  +80  percent  of 
the  nominal  values  based  on  the  projected 
cost,  derived  from  estimated  uncertainties  in 
the  design  estimates  for  moored  and  grazing 
barge  configurations.  This  Is  approximately 
twice  the  uncertainty  assigned  by  the  NRC 
to  their  estimates.  It  will  be  recognized  by 
all  engineers  who  have  followed  R&D  pro- 
grams into  production  that  projections  of 
future  costs  are  subject  to  the  whims  of 
chance.  Nevertheless  such  estimates  must  be 
attempted,  to  distinguish  the  good  options 
from  the  economically  impractical  ones.  The 
author  assumes  sole  responsibility  for  these 
estimates. 

Cost  reductions  lu  dollars  per  kilowatt 
shown  In  Table  2  for  the  first  conunercial 
plants  relative  to  the  pilot  plants  are  pro- 
jected to  result  from  scale-up  of  the  plat- 
form, from  establishment  of  production  pro- 
cedures for  the  heat  exchanger  modules, 
from  rearrangement  of  the  space-inefficient 
layout  of  equipment  for  convenient  access 
in  the  pilot  plant  tests,  and  from  design  Im- 
provements and  packaging  volume  reduc- 
tions Indicated  by  pilot  plant  experience. 
Further  cost  reductions  shown  for  the  eight 
plantshlps  are  expected  to  result  primarily 
from  volume  production  and  improved  man- 
ufacturing procedures.  Learning  curve  fac- 
tors used  for  the  eight  plantshlps  are  0.9 
for  the  heat  exchanger  modules,  0.95  for  the 
ammonia  plant,  0.83  for  the  basic  hull  and 
cold  water  pipe,  0.8  for  other  platform  com- 
ponents, and  0.9  for  other  equipment. 

The  capital  costs  quoted  for  the  grazing 
plantshlps  are  based  on  the  preliminary  en- 
gineering design  of  the  grazing  configuration 
planned  for  oneratiou  350+  kilometers  (200+ 
ml.)  off  Brazil  or  Central  America  where  an 
annual  AT  of  24''C  (43.0°F)  will  be  avail- 
able. Higher  costs  compared  to  the  grazing 
plantshlp  are  estimated  for  the  moored 
plantshlp  off  Puerto  Rico  because  of  the  se- 
lection ot  a  titanium  heat  exchanger  to  meet 
utilities  requirement  for  guaranteed  30  year 
life,  because  of  the  need  for  heavier  platform 
and  CWP  construction  to  meet  the  more 
severe  environmental  stresses,  and  because 
the  lower  AT  causes  diminished  power  out- 
put. Estimated  costs  for  Hawaii  are  ad- 
justed for  lower  AT  compared  with  Puerto 
Rico.  Costs  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the 
same  as  Puerto  Rico  except  for  the  added 
cost  of  the  long  underwater  power  transmis- 
sion system  for  which  the  engineering 
requirements  have  not  been  deflned.  The 
dashed  upper  boundary  In  Table  2  Indicates 
this  uncertainty. 

F^iel  cell  costs  are  based  on  O.E.  estimates 
derived  from  an  on-going  program  to  scale 
up  their  present  SPE  fuel  cell  to  5  MW  util- 
ity use.  Use  of  pure  hydrogen*  derived  from 
ammonia  will  simplify  fuel  cell  construc- 
tion and  make  the  SPE  fuel  cell  system  sig- 
nificantly lower  in  cost  than  ohospborlc  acid 
and  carbonate  fuel  cells.  The  latter  types 
are  designed  to  be  tolerant  of  Impurities  in 
hydrogen  derived  from  coal  or  petroleum 
fuels,  which  are  favored  at  present  by  the 
utility  Industry  as  sources  of  hydrogen.'  Since 
such  hydros;en  contains  sulfur  and  carbon 
monoxide  contaminates,  higher  temperature 
operation  and  less  efficient  and  much  more 
costly  fuel  cell  systems  are  required. 

Costs  of  delivered  electric  power  shown  in 
Table  3  are  presented  for  moored  plantshlps 
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near  shore  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and 
200  km  (125  ml.)  offshore  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  grazing  plantshlps  produc- 
ing ammonia  which'  Is  transported  to  U.S. 
sites  and  there  used  to  provide  electric  power 
via  fuel  cells.  For  the  moored  plants  which 
are  subject  to  severe  tropical  storms,  330  days 
per  year  operation  Is  assumed.  Power  con- 
version and  transmission  efficiency  of  97  per- 
cent are  estimated  for  the  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  installations,  and  95  percent  for  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  sites. 

For  the  grazing  plantshlp  which  operates 
in  the  Atlantic  near  the  equator  where  tropi- 
cal storms  do  not  occiir  (the  "doldrums") 
345  operating  days  per  year  are  projected, 
leading  to  an  annual  ammonia  output  of 
345,000  metric  tons  per  year  for  a  326  MW 
(net)  plantshlp.  (1.062  m.t./KW).  The  fuel 
cell  costs  shown  in  Table  3  are  Itemized  in 
Table  5.  A  range  of  fuel  cell  efficiencies  from 
60  percent  to  65  percent  is  used  in  estimating 
power  costs.  Costs  for  production  and  delivery 
of  OTEC  ammonia  to  U.S.  sites  are  shown  in 
Table  4.  This  table  provides  the  basis  fw  the 
fuel  cost  shown  for  the  fuel  cell  installation 
in  Table  3.  A  comparison  of  projected  costs 
of  OTEC  ammonia  vs  ammonia  made  from 
fossil  fuel  stocks  Indicates  that  OTEC  am- 
monia after  1985  will  be  lowest  in  cost.* 

Table  4. — Estimated  OTEC  aviTnonia  deliv- 
ered cash  costs 
(1980  dollars) 

Plantshlp  investment  (P.I.) 1200 

8th  plantshlp  «/KWe. 

Annual  ammonia  production 1.062 

Metric  tons  (m.t.) 
Per  plantshlp  KW. 
Cash  costs  $/KW: 

Interest  10%  P.I 121 

Insurance  0.5%  P.I 6 

Interest  on  working  capital  130  days 

10%    „ 4 

OftM  cost  1.8%  P.I 21 

Total  •/KW— 152 

Total  •/m.t 143 

Shipping  cost,  •/m.t 17 

Delivered  cost : 

«/m.t 160 

•/KO 0.16 

TABLE  5.— £STIMATED  OTEC-AMMONIA  FUEL  CELL  SYSTEM 
COST 

(Dollars  per  kW,  output  power  (1980  dollars)! 


Hydrogen-oiygen 
fuel  cell 


Ammonia  converter 

Fuel  cell  and  power  condJtionin|. 

Oxygen  separation  plant 

Storage 

Total  (dollars  per  kWO—- 

Ammonia  cost  dollars  per  Kq 

kWh,/Kq 

Ammonia  cost  dollars  per  VHti,. . 


All  of  the  costs  listed  in  Table  3  are  cash 
costs  to  the  owner-operator  for  producing 
and  delivering  power  to  a  land  site  busbar, 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

a.  Interest  at  10  percent  on  plant  invest- 
ment. (P.I.) 

b.  Insurance  at  0.5  percent  on  P.I. 

c.  Operation  and  maintenance  at  1.8  per- 
cent of  P.I. 

d.  Interest  on  working  ct^ital  at  10  percent 
for  120  days/year. 

e.  Power  transmission  efficiency  at  94  per- 
cent to  97  i>ercent. 

f.  Ammonia  shipment  and  storage  cost  of 
•17/per  m.t. 

These  cash  costs  will  be  lowered  if  bene- 
fits accorded  to  other  solar  energy  and  syn- 
thetic fuel  programs  such  as  investment  tax 
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credits,  loan  guarantees,  construction  differ- 
ential subsidies,  etc.  are  available.  On  the 
other  hand  the  cost  of  busbar  power  to  the 
consiuner  will  be  higher  because  it  must  also 
include  amortization  of  the  investment, 
taxes  and  profit.  Since  all  of  these  factors 
depend  on  the  financing  methods  adopted 
to  satisfy  a  particular  industrial  interest  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  costs 
to  the  consumer.  However,  It  is  possible  using 
the  same  assumptions  to  compare  the  OTEC 
cash  costs  with  cash  cost  estimates  for  power 
from  coal  and  nuclear  power  plants.  Suit- 
able data  have  been  presented  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission."  Further  Informa- 
tion on  recent  costs  has  been  provided  by 
Roddis.'"  Fuel  costs  and  operating  costs  are 
itemized  in  reference  9.  The  comparison  in- 
dicates that  OTEC  power  will  be  competitive 
in  cost  with  coal  and  nuclear  power  if  the 
estimated  OTEC  costs  are  attained.  The  data 
are  shown  in  Table  3. 

COMMEBCIALIZATION 

Along  with  technical  development  of 
OTEC,  studies  and  investigations  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  what  Institutional, 
legal  and  commercial  barriers  must  be  over- 
come to  permit  OTEC  to  become  a  major  new 
energy  industry.  The  studies  have  shown  that 
legal  and  environmental  barriers  to  OTEC 
operation  are  minimal.  However,  Industry 
Interest  has  l>een  low  until  recently.  Develop- 
ments within  the  past  year  have  modified 
negative  opinions  and  support  is  now  emerg- 
ing both  from  the  electric  utilities  and  from 
anunonla  producers  for  early  demonstration 
of  OTEC  capabilities. 

Projected  costs  of  delivered  power  from  the 
first  full-scale  moored  OTEC  plants  at  sites 
a  few  kilometers  offshore  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  are  in  the  range  of  40  to  76  mlUs/ 
KWH,  which  is  lower  than  the  projected  cost 
of  power  from  imported  oil,  the  only  present 
source  of  power  In  those  Islands.  To  facili- 
tate early  conunercial  plant  development  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto 
Rico  Electric  Power  Authority  with  some 
local  industry  support  have  proposed  sharing 
part  of  the  costs  of  develcqiing  a  moored  40 
MW  pilot  plant,  if  after  the  initial  shake- 
down DOE  would  assign  the  power  produced 
by  the  pilot  plant  to  the  Puerto  Rico  utility. 
A  similar  proposal  is  expected  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  A  group  of  ammonia  producers 
have  submitted  to  DOE  a  proposal  to  provide 
40  million  dollars  in  cost  sharing  for  the 
construction  of  a  40  MW  pilot  ammonia 
plantshlp  If  the  125  ton  per  day  ammonia 
output  is  assigned  to  them  for  sale. 

These  proposals  to  share  funding  of  the 
pilot  plants  provide  encouraging  evidence 
of  industry  commitment  to  rapid  commer- 
cialization of  OTEC  after  successful  demon- 
stration of  expected  pilot  plant  performance. 

CONCLUSION 

OTEC  plantshlps  producing  ammonia  can 
supply  electric  power  via  hydrogen  fuel  cells 
to  all  regions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world,  and  can  conserve  natural  gas  now 
used  as  a  feedstock  for  ammonia  based 
fertilizers  and  chemicals.  Moored  OTEC 
plants  sited  near  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  or  off- 
shore in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  can  supply 
electric  power  directly  to  utility  grids.  Pro- 
jected costs  of  OTEC  ammonia  and  electrical 
energy  after  1990  are  comparable  with  those 
projected  for  conventional  plants  based  on 
fossil  fuel  or  nuclear  power.  Since  OTEC 
energy  will  be  inexhaustible,  economical  and 
environmentally  benign  OTEC  deserves  high 
priority  among  the  Nation's  energy  programs. 
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Orleans.  La.,  p.  in-36.  Mar.  23-34,  1977. 

Mr.  mOUTE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  printing  of  a 
statement  by  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau, 
founder  of  The  Cousteau  Society,  from 
the  October  1979,  Calypso  Log  Dispatch, 
Vol.  1,  No.  7,  p.  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jacques  Constans.  our  Vice-President  for 
Science  and  Technology,  has  gathered  abun- 
dant documentation  about  the  various 
sources  of  energy  that  people  could  find  and 
develop  in  and  from  the  sea:  OTEC  (Ocean 
Thermal  Energy  Conversion),  Wind  (mainly 
from  the  constant  trade  winds).  Tides  (in  a 
few  preferred  areas) ,  Currents,  Swell  (and 
particularly  the  "wave  lenses").  Salinity 
Gradients  (at  the  estuaries  of  rivers),  Blo- 
con version  (open  ocean  kelp  farms).  Solar 
Ponds,  etc.  .  .  .  tlany  of  these  techniques 
could  be  naturally  associated  with  various 
forms  of  Aquaculture  to  produce  food  a*  a 
by-product  of  energy. 

In  short,  the  main  handicap  in  harnessing 
solar  energy  Is  that  it  Is  thinly  q)read  over 
Immense  areas  and  that  it  is  difficult  and 
costly  to  concentrate  In  <xder  to  exploit  It. 
Not  so  in  the  sea,  because  the  ocean  Is  a  nat- 
ural concentrator  of  the  enormous  solar  en- 
ergy poured  over  70  per  cent  of  the  planet, 
thanks  to  permanent  tropical  and  equatorial 
currents,  and  to  evaporation.  We  at  The 
Cousteau  Society  are  painfully  surprised  that 
such  a  potential  resource  (literally  equiva- 
lent to  millions  of  nuclear  plants)  be  sya- 
tematically  omitted  from  federal  or  prMl- 
dentlal  plans,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote all  forms  of  energy  from  the  sea. 

Jacqttes-Tvxb  Oottstxav. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
the  Ocean  Itiermal  Energy  Ccmversion 
Act  of  1980,  with  Mr.  Cannon,  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  printing  of  a  col- 
loquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Cannon.  Up  until  now  ocean 
thermal  energy  bills  have  been  handled  by 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee since  they  have  concerned  research 
and  development  of  energy  resoiirces.  This 
bUl,  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion 
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S.    446 
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Resolution  115.  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating July  1980  as  "National  Porcelain 
Art  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURXENT  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  81,  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  against  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  wsis 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 382,  a  resoluti<»i  relating  to  wage 
and  price  controls. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  392,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  should  immediately  take 
steps  to  reduce  interest  rates. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  394— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  HONOR- 
ING  COACH   J.   ROLAND   LADNER 

Mr.  COCHRAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  394 

Whereas.  Coach  J.  Roland  Ladner  has 
achieved  a  landmark  record  as  a  coach, 
teacher  and  builder  of  character  for  thou- 
sands of  young  people  during  his  three  dec- 
ades of  service  in  the  schools  of  his  home 
state:  and 

Whereas,  after  28  years  of  serving  as  head 
basketball  coach  at  Sellers,  Harrison  Central 
and  Hancock  North  Central  High  Schools  in 
Mississippi,  J.  Roland  Ladner  has  guided  his 
boys'  teams  to  806  wins  against  only  249 
losses;  and 

Whereas,  this  outstanding  record  makes 
him  the  wlnnlngest  active  high  school  boys 
basketball  coach  in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  Coach  Ladner  has  dedicated  his 
life  and  career  as  a  coach  and  mathematics 
teacher  to  the  young  people  of  the  rural 
communities  he  has  served,  interrupted  only 
by  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  United  States 
Army  in  Korea  in  1952-54;  and 

Whereas,  Coach  Ladner  has  given  unself- 
ishly of  his  time  and  talents  to  his  church, 
his  schools,  his  home  community  and  his 
state  and  nation  in  providing  educational 
guidance  and  leadership  to  the  yoimg  people 
with  whom  he  has  worked: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
that  this  outstanding  citizen,  educator  and 
athletic  official  be  commended  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  Eu:complishment8  in  providing 
able  stewardship  for  the  young  people  whose 
education  and  athletic  training  have  been 
entrusted  to  him. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEZ    ON   BANKING,    HOUSXNC,    AND 
URBAN    AITAIXS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Act  of  1979.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
on  March  31  (at  10  a.m.)  and  April  2 
(at  3  p.m.),  1980.  In  room  5302  of  the 
DirkMn  Senate  Office  Building. 


The  act.  which  was  signed  into  law  on 
January  7,  authorizes  up  to  $1.5  billion 
in  Federal  loan  guarantees  to  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  through  December  31,  1983.  It 
establishes  a  Loan  Guarantee  Board  to 
administer  the  program  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (as  Chair- 
man) ,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  oversight  hearings 
is  to  examine  the  proposed  Chrysler  fi- 
nancing and  operating  plans  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  act,  prior  to  action  by 
the  Loan  Guarantee  Board,  and  to  assess 
whether  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
act  are  being  met.  Before  any  Federal 
guarantees  can  be  issued,  the  Board 
must  determine,  among  other  things, 
that  these  plans  are  realistic  and  fea- 
sible, that  all  of  the  financing  contem- 
plated by  the  financing  plan  will  be 
made  available,  and  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment  of  the 
loans  guaranteed. 

For  additional  information,  please 
contact  Elinor  Bachrach  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  at  224-7391. 

COMMITTEE    ON    LABOR   AND    HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  Monday,  March  31, 
1980,  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room  4232,  Dirksen 
Senate  OfHce  Building,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Steven  A.  Minter,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Education.* 

COMMITTEE   ON    LABOR    AND    HUMAN    RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  committee  will  hold  an  addi- 
tional hearing  on  oversight  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  on 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1980,  commencing 
at  2:30  p.m.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OfiQce 
Building. 

Anyone  desiring  information  on  this 
hearing  should  contact  Mike  Goldberg, 
labor  coimsel.  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510  (telephone:  (202) 
224-3674)  .• 

SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      XNESGT      REGULATION 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  will  hold  hearings  on  April  23 
and  April  25, 1980.  on  S.  2470,  the  Power- 
plant  Fuels  Conservation  Act  of  1980. 
These  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OfiQce 
Building.  Inquiries  about  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  Elizabeth  A.  Moler, 
at  224-0611,  or  Benjamin  S.  Cooper,  at 
224-9894.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMI'l'l'EES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  hold  hearings  on 
proposed  revisions   to  the   President's 
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overall  defense  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    COMMERCE,    SCIENCE,    AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Peter  N. 
Teige  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE      ON      FOREIGN      RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hear  Secretary  Cyrus 
Vance's  statement  on  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSUMER    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  beginning 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  juve- 
nile justice  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SESQUICTENTENNIAL  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  honor  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  like 
to  honor  its  president,  Spencer  W.  Kim- 
ball, whose  85th  birthday  celebration  I 
will  be  attending  tomorrow  night  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  life  of  President  Kimball  and  the 
history  of  the  church  have  many  sim- 
ilarities. Although  coming  from  inaus- 
picious beginnings,  great  nobility  and 
strength  of  character  were  developed  in 
the  fire  of  adversity  and  severe  trials. 
Before  becoming  president  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  Spencer  Kimball  success- 
fully battled  cancer  and  a  series  of  heart 
attacks.  Recently,  in  response  to  the  faith 
and  prayers  of  millions,  he  has  sprung 
back  to  health  after  two  serious  brain 
operations.  He  is  truly  a  man  loved  and 
honored  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  church,  over  which  President 
KimbsJl  presides,  was  organized  by  the 


prophet  Joseph  Smith  on  April  6,  1830, 
in  Fayette,  N.Y.  With  only  six  members 
and  a  number  of  well-wishers,  the 
church  had  its  ofiQcial  organization  in 
the  small  log  cabin  of  Peter  Whitmer,  Sr. 
From  that  small  beginning  the  church 
grew  rapidly,  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
devout  members  joining  its  ranks.  Reli- 
gious intolerance  and  persecution  forced 
the  body  of  the  church  to  move  several 
times. 

Its  leader  Joseph  Smith  finally  estab- 
lished a  new  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  Reclaimed  from  swampland 
by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  saints  and 
called  Nauvoo  the  Beautiful,  the  new  city 
was  as  noble  and  grand  as  its  prophet- 
planner  had  envisioned.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  over  20,000,  it  was  larger,  at  that 
time,  than  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Yet  still  more  persecution  resulted  in 
the  assassination  of  the  young  prophet 
and  forced  the  migration  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Mormon  pioneers  across  the 
United  States  to  a  new  haven  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  Led  by  the  great  colonizer 
Brigham  Young,  the  saints  established 
a  series  of  settlements  stretching  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Canada  and  Mexico, 
including  many  settlements  in  my  native 
State  of  Idaho. 

The  greatness  of  the  vision  which  the 
founder  Joseph  Smith  had  for  his  people 
and  the  soimdness  of  the  principles 
which  he  taught  them  are  manifest  in 
the  great  body  of  4.4  million  people  who 
count  themselves  Latter-day  Saints.  Fol- 
lowing the  principles  taught  by  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  en- 
courages its  members  to  seek  educational 
opportunities;  to  be  industrious  and 
honest;  and  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  principles,  along  with  the 
church's  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  family,  accounts.  In  part,  for  its  ex- 
traordinary growth  and  demonstrable 
appeal.  Over  250,000  new  converts  come 
into  the  church  each  year,  joining  other 
members  in  over  90  different  countries 
and  territories  throughout  the  world. 
Serving  2-year  voluntary  missions,  30,000 
missionaries  are  bringing  the  message  of 
the  church  to  the  world. 

The  Mormons  have  a  long  history  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  and  of  not  rely- 
ing on  Government  aid,  and  have  an  ex- 
tensive self-help  welfare  system  to  sus- 
tain its  members  in  economic  hardship. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  relief 
society  of  the  church  Is  the  oldest  and 
largest  organization  for  women  in  the 
world.  It  wsw  also  founded  under  the  di- 
rection of  Joseph  Smith  in  1842.  Prom 
the  beginning,  the  relief  society's  purpose 
has  been  to  provide  an  organization 
through  which  women  might  give  com- 
passionate service,  continue  their  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  and  meet  the  current  needs 
of  themselves,  their  husbands,  their 
communities. 

In  a  world  beset  by  turmoil,  the  Mor- 
mon Church  reaches  out  to  those  in  need 
with  a  message  of  hope.  It  provides  a 
strong  base  upon  which  the  family  unit, 
the  most  basic  imlt  of  any  society,  can 
anchor  Itself. 

This  150th  anniversary  is  indeed  an 
historic  time  for  the  members  of  the 


Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  And  it  is  a  happy  occasi(Hi  for 
millions  around  the  world  who  join  with 
me  in  celebrating  the  85th  birthday  of 
President  Kimball.  These  are  significant 
milestones  in  the  life  of  a  great  man  and 
a  great  organization. 

The  celebration  of  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  of  the  church  would  not  be  complete 
without  honoring  its  founda*.  Joseph 
Smith.  It  was  he,  through  inspiration, 
who  taught  the  principles  and  built  the 
base  upon  which  the  church  now  flour- 
ishes. A  recent  essay  auth(»-ed  by  Gordon 
B.  Hinckley  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  captures  beautifully  the  great- 
ness of  this  man  and  the  strength  al  the 
roots  of  the  early  church. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President  that  Elder  Hinck- 
ley's essay  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Joseph  Smith — Hb  Short  Lxrx  Chanced  the 
Future  foe  Millions 

(By  Elder  Gordon  B.  Hinckley) 
Joseph  Smith!  How  common  a  name  It  Is. 
By  now  there  must  have  been  thousands  of 
boys  bom  into  this  world  who  have  been 
given  that  neime.  But  among  them  all  there 
is  but  one  who  ushered  in  the  Restoration. 
Bom  in  obscure  circumstances,  reared  In 
poverty,  chosen  by  Ood,  his  name  is  spoken 
in  t^onor  by  ever-increasing  ntimbers  of  men 
and  women  across  the  world. 

His  life  was  not  long — less  than  39  years. 
His  travels  were  not  extensive — from  Ver- 
mont to  New  York,  to  Ohio  and  Missouri, 
and  then  to  Illinois;  with  a  brief,  disappoint- 
ing visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  Yet  every  year 
millions  of  miles  are  covered  by  his  foUow- 
ers  in  bearing  witness  of  his  worth  to  the 
people  of  the  67  nations  where  the  cause  he 
bei';an  Is  now  established. 

He  came  of  a  remarkable  inheritance.  His 
ancestral  roots  drew  strength  from  the  soU 
of  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  of  the  sixth 
generation  of  his  people  in  America  on  his 
father's  side  and  of  the  fifth  on  his  mother's. 
Until  bis  family  moved  to  western  New  York 
in  1816  all  of  these  generations  had  lived  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
They,  with  others  like  them,  had  cleared  the 
wilderness,  established  farms  and  built 
homes,  participated  in  the  affairs  of  local 
government,  and  served  with  honor  in  the 
War  for  Independence. 

Self-reliant,  they  knew  both  good  years 
and  bad  as  they  worked  to  wrest  a  living 
from  the  thin  soil  of  the  areas  of  their  resi- 
dence. They  saw  firsthand  the  pain  and  dev- 
astation of  epidemics  of  disease  that 
periodically  swept  their  communities.  Joseph 
himself,  as  a  little  boy,  was  the  victim  of  an 
attack  of  typhus  fever  foUowed  by  a  severe 
infection  of  the  leg. 

Tt  seems  more  than  coincidence  that  only 
a  few  miles  away  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  was  Dr. 
Nathan  Smith,  perhaps  then  the  only  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  who  bad  developed 
a  procedui-e  by  which  that  leg  might  be 
saved.  But  the  saving  was  not  without  ter- 
rible suffering.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  tbe  small  boy  stood  it.  held  in  the  arms 
of  his  father  whUe  bis  mother  walked  and 
prayed  among  the  trees  of  the  farm  to  escape 
his  screams,  as  the  surgeon  entered  the  leg 
and  removed  the  diseased  bone,  all  without 
benefit  of  anesthesia. 

Remembrance  of  that  Intense  suffering 
possibly  made  a  little  more  bearable  the 
later  tarring  and  feathering  at  Klrtland,  the 
painful  winter  in  Liberty  Jail,  and  the  shouts 
and  shots  of  the  mob  at  Carthage. 

Cumorah  was  in  western  New  York,  and 
the  Smith  famUy  had  to  get  there  if  Joseph 
was  to  become  a  participant  in  bringing  to 
light  the  ancient  record  that  Uy  bidden  In 
Ita  soil. 
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Savior,  with  apostles  and  prophets  as  its 
foundation,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief 
cornerstone. 

There  followed  the  construction  of  tem- 
ples and  other  houses  of  worship,  the  print- 
ing of  books  and  other  literature,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  and  the  building  of 
good  homes  and  beautiful  communities,  all 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  planner,  tbe  builder,  tbe  Prophet. 

With  all  of  this  there  was  the  persecution, 
the  great  and  unrelenting  persecution.  But 
through  that  fabric  of  pain  was  a  thread  of 
the  future,  interwoven  by  a  divine  hand. 

Note  these  words  of  prophecy  concerning 
Joseph  Smith,  in  the  misery  and  loneliness 
of  Liberty  Jail :  "Tbe  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
inquire  titter  thy  name,  and  fools  shall  have 
thee  in  derision,  and  hell  shall  rage  against 
thee:  while  the  pure  in  heart,  and  the  wise, 
and  the  noble,  and  the  virtuous  shall  seek 
counsel,  and  authority,  and  blessings  con- 
stantly from  under  thy  hand." 

Nauvoo  the  Beautiful  was  the  flowering 
of  his  life.  But  its  bloom  was  brief.  He  had 
come  there  in  1839,  walldng  across  the 
swampland.  He  left  in  1844,  looking  back 
upon  a  beautiful  city  and  a  prosperous  and 
happy  people.  He  went  to  Carthage,  and 
there  on  the  sultry  afternoon  of  June  27, 
a  cowardly  mob,  their  faces  painted  to  dis- 
guise their  individual  Identity,  shot  him  and 
his  brother,  Hyrum,  killing  them  both.  His 
last  words — "O  Lord,  my  God." 

John  Taylor  was  with  him  in  Carthage 
Jail  that  afternoon.  Of  his  martyred  leader 
and  friend  he  wrote:  "Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet  and  Seer  of  the  Lord,  has  done  more, 
save  Jesus  only,  for  the  salvation  of  men 
in  this  world,  than  any  other  man  that  ever 
lived  in  it.  .  .  .  He  lived  great  and  he  died 
great  in  the  eyes  of  Ood  and  his  people. "• 


C  lurch 


EXPORT    EXPANSION:    HOW    SERI- 
OUS IS  THIS  ADMINISTRATION? 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
rush  of  events  affecting  the  economy  in 
the  past  year,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
it   was   18   months  ago — in  September 

1978  to  be  exact — that  this  administra- 
tion unveiled  its  new  export  expansion 
program.  At  the  time  of  the  President's 
message,  this  export  program  was  to  sig- 
nal a  new  era  in  export  awareness,  one 
in  which  all  sectors  of  the  economy — 
business,  labor,  and  government — would 
work  together  to  revive  our  international 
trade  competitiveness. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  position  to- 
day to  assess  the  results  of  this  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  exports  enim- 
ciated  18  months  ago  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  contrary  to  observations  ema- 
nating from  the  administration  the  re- 
sults are  worrisome  and  should  be  of 
concern  to  very  Member  of  this  body. 

The  indications  are  clear  that  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  our  trade 
performance  remain.  The  data  on  our 

1979  export  activities  do  reveal  a  modest 
improvement  in  the  trade  account  from 
a  deficit  of  $28  billion  in  1978  to  $25  bU- 
lion  last  year,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
positive  development.  But  when  trade  in 
nonmonetary  gold,  including  gold  sold 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  is  factored  out,  the 
trade  balance  shows  almost  no  change. 

Indeed,  when  scrutinized,  the  trade 
data  reveals  little  in  our  1979  export  per- 
formance that  represents  real  gains.  The 
long-awaited  improvement  in  the  manu- 
factured goods  sector  simply  restores  a 
surplus  in  this  area  that  used  to  be  the 


mainstay  of  our  trade  Mcount  and  to 
some  extent  may  be  attributable  to 
lagged  trade  effects  of  dollar  deprecia- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  statement  by  the  President 
on  "Reduction  of  Export  Disincentives" 
he  noted  that  "rebounding  exports  and 
overseas  earnings  of  U.S.  companies 
combined  to  overcome  our  chronic  defi- 
cit ...  in  the  'current  account'  balance." 
He  went  on  to  characterize  this  devel- 
opment as  "heartening."  Mr.  President, 
such  false  optimism  will  only  serve  to 
deflect  our  energies  away  from  the  task 
before  us — to  rectify  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinuing deterioration  in  our  internation- 
al competitiveness.  Such  false  optimism 
will  only  serve  to  mask  the  stark  reali- 
ties of  our  weak  trade  position.  Indeed. 
U.S.  exports  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  fell 
to  6.8  percent  in  1979  from  7  percent  in 
1975  and  our  share  of  world  exports  fell 
from  15.4  percent  in  1970  to  12.2  percent 
in  1978. 

This  is  no  time  for  self-congratula- 
tions or  complacency;  we  have  work  to 
do,  across  the  board  to  buck  up  our  ex- 
ports. Much  remains  to  be  done  in  terms 
of  Government  disincentives  and,  of 
course,  we  have  only  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface  on  what  government  can  do 
positively  to  support  exports.  Yet  even 
more  fundamentally,  the  weakness  in 
our  trade  performance  can  be  traced  to 
structural  deficiencies  in  our  ecomony 
such  as  inflation  and  lagging  productiv- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  interview 
with  Financier,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Malott, 
the  Chairman  of  FMC  Corp.,  offered  his 
own  judgment  of  the  past  2  years'  trade 
performance  and  specifically  matched 
the  results  with  several  export  priority 
areas  he  identified  in  1978.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  admirable  performance  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  its  chair- 
man, John  Moore,  he  sees  little  that  is 
"heartening":  and  in  the  vital  area  of 
productivity  sees  a  severe  deterioration 
that  will  continue  to  retard  our  inter- 
national competitiveness.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  and  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Robert  H.  Malott:  Scant  Progress  Towards 
Export  Policy 
(By  Wlllard  C.  Rappleye  Jr.) 

Two  years  ago.  in  a  talk  before  the  Chi- 
cago World  Trade  Conference,  Mr.  Malott 
listed  six  primary  recommendations  for  the 
making  of  a  successful  National  Export  PV)1- 
icy.  In  this  interview  he  evaluates  progress 
towards  each  of  his  1978  proposals  (re- 
printed in  Italic);  except  for  the  Im- 
proved performance  of  the  Export  Import 
Bank,  he  finds  very  little  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman  of  FMC  Corp.  discerns 
within  the  private  sector  growing  but  still 
Insufficient  awareness  of  the  need  to  ex- 
port— and  even  less  among  the  political 
formulators  of  national  policy. 

First,  America  must  aim  for  tax  parity 
mith  foreign  competitors. 

"I  don't  think  we've  moved  very  much," 
Mr.  Malott  says.  "You  know  there  are  some 
countries  with  whom  we're  competing  that 
do  not  tax  profits  on  exports.  There  are 
countries  who  do  not  tax  the  profits  on  over- 
seas-generated Income  at  all.  Certainly  we 
have  not  moved  toward  that.  We  still  have 
those  tax  disadvantages. 

"The  only  good  thing  you  can  say  in  that 
area  is  that  they  have  quit  threatening  to 
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remove  DISC,  pending  further  resolution  in 
OATT.  And  I  gather  that  outside  of  the  oil 
industry  they've  also  stopped  quite  so  vo- 
ciferous about  country-by-country  offsets, 
too.  So  I  think  we're  In  a  Uttle  better  po- 
sition. 

"I  think  there's  some  improvement  In  gen- 
eral understanding,  but  in  terms  of  actual 
Improvement  in  terms  of  the  facts  of  where 
we  stand.  I  don't  see  a  lot  of  change." 

Second,  America  must  aim  for  credit  parity 
with  foreign  competitors. 

"I  would  say  that  compared  to  two  years 
a'?o  the  Ex-Im  Bank  Is  doing  a  substantlaUy 
better  Job.  Their  rates  are  becoming  more 
competitive.  The  percentage  of  exports  that 
they  will  finance  have  Improved.  Their  fund- 
ing levels  have  gone  way  up.  And  I  think 
you  have  to  give  John  Moore,  the  head  of 
Ex-Im  Bank,  a  lot  of  credit  for  improving 
that  situation." 

Mr.  Malott  does  not  see  the  Ebc-Im  Bank 
pre-empting  the  work  of  private  lending  in- 
stitutions: "I  don't  think  you  could  expect 
commercial  banks  to  take  the  kind  of  risks 
that  Ex-Im  has." 

He  notes  that  the  agency  is  effectively  ex- 
tending this  country's  export  reach  into 
softer  credit  areas.  "I  wouldn't  say  they  are 
soft  loans,"  he  insists.  "I  think  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  performance,  both  collection  and 
credit,  has  been  very  good.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  think  if  you  look  very  aggressively 
at  the  terms  that  are  being  offered  you'd  find 
very  few  banks  that  would  take  that  kind  of 
paper.  So  I  don't  think  that  Ex-Im  Bank  is 
replacing.  Theirs  are  different  kinds  of  loans. 

"I  think  the  Ex-Im  Bank  is  addressing  ex- 
port assistance  in  a  way  that  assists  us  in 
becoming  competitive  with  what  foreign 
countries  are  doing  for  their  exporters." 

Third.  America  must  achieve  a  reduction  of 
non-tariff  barriers  to  US  exports. 

"Obviously  that  was  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  Tokyo  Round,"  Mr.  Malott  ob- 
serves, but  "it  is  too  early  for  us  to  be  sure 
that  in  fact  that  was  accomplished.  I  think 
that  was  their  objective  and  they  claim  we've 
made  some  improvements.  But  because  non- 
tariff  barriers  are  fairly  subtly  applied,  I 
dont  think  that  the  impact  is  measurable 
month  by  month.  So  we  Just  haven't  had 
lor?  enough  to  see  the  full  impact." 

Fourth.  America  must  build  positive  eco- 
nomic relations  with  other  nations. 

"Probably  the  situation  Is  no  better,"  Mr. 
Malott  finds.  "It  might  be  somewhat  worse. 
Certainly  pre-Ayatollah  I  would  say  there 
was  more  antagonism  in  terms  of  commercial 
relationships  for  different  reasons  country 
by  country  around  the  world  than  there  were 
two  years  ago. 

"I  mention  the  Ayatollah  because  he  has 
treated  us  in  a  way  that  has  engendered  a 
lot  of  support  from  overseas,  and  I  think  that 
has  improved  our  relationship,  and  diverted 
attention  from  some  of  the  more  mundane 
aspects  of  commercial  relations. 

"You  have  to  talk  about  various  areas  of 
the  world  I  think  In  many  areas  human 
rights,  certainly  in  South  America,  in  Argen- 
tina for  example,  where  they  have  lived 
through  terrorism  in  a  way  that  we  haven't, 
for  the  U.S.  to  be  preaching  to  them  about 
human  rights  was  not  regarded  very  kindly. 

"I  think  in  the  Middle  East  it  might  be 
perceived  as  being  unreallstically  tough 
anti-boycott  legislation. 

"Human  rights  policies  and  Arab  boycott 
legislation  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
and  our  efforts  to  export  our  standards  on 
the  environment — you  know  that's  all 
regarded  by  a  big  part  of  the  commercial 
world  as  nonsense,"  Mr.  Malott  contends. 

"It  would  sound  terrible  to  come  out  and 
say  that  all  we  should  stand  for  is  commer- 
cial objectives.  Obviously  they  have  to  be 
tempered  by  a  move  toward  a  more  and 
more  moral  world.  But  I  think  in  terms  of 
the  pragmatic.  How  we  weigh  both  the  moral 
and  commercial    is   becoming   increasingly 


important  In  Uils  country.  I  think  we  have 
to  weigh  some  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  balance  has  been  correct. 

"The  Impact  of  all  these  things  collec- 
tively It  seems  to  me  Is  a  depreciating  dollar, 
which  Is  not  doing  us  any  good.  It  Is  an 
Increasing  rate  of  inflation  In  this  country 
which  can't  be  tolerated  very  long.  And  I 
dont  think  these  moral  objectives  are  neces- 
sarily contributing." 

Fifth,  America  must  negotiate  non- 
discriminatory treatment  of  international 
investment. 

"I  don't  think  there's  a  great  deal  that's 
been  done  In  that  area,"  Mr.  Malott  com- 
ments. "Ji^an  has  talked  about  it,  but 
when  it  has  come  to  the  practical  a^>ects,  it 
hasn't  happened. 

"There  are  two  compartments  on  this 
argument  of  discrimination  against  U.S. 
investment,"  he  points  out.  "One  is  Japan, 
siieciflcaUy,  because  they  had  such  an  abso- 
lute policy.  The  other  has  been  tbe  thresh- 
old nations  that  have  tended  to  go  to  a 
61  percent  local  ownership  against  49  per- 
cent overseas.  We  see  some  subtle  signs  of 

softening  in  Mexico you  might  be  able  to 

do  some  things  today  with  a  majority  owner- 
ship down  there  that  you  couldn't  do  a  few 
years  ago.  But  it  isn't  slgnlflcant." 

Sixth.  America  m.iut  expand  U.S.  Govern- 
ment export  programs. 

1ST.  Malott  reiterates  his  comments  on  the 
good  work  of  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  and  affirms 
that  a  program  to  encourage  small  business 
"in  entering  international  trade,  assisting 
and  promoting  their  participation,  is  a  great 
idea. 

"My  only  concern,"  he  cautions,  how- 
ever, "is  that  I  see  the  political  rhetoric 
which  addresses  itself  obviously  to  vast 
numbers  of  small  businesses  and  trjring  to 
develop  exp>ort  opportunities  for  minority- 
owned  enterprises  or  directing  international 
development  promotional  programs  to  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 

"Now,  Iln  all  in  favor  of  that  If  It  hap- 
pens to  be  a  coroUary  to  the  main  objective 
which  is  to  increase  US  exports.  But  I  find 
that  unfortimately  a  lot  of  the  rhetoric 
coming  out  of  Washington  puts  these  things 
very  high  on  the  agenda.  And  only  inci- 
dentally talks  about  what  I  think  Is  a  very 
fundamental  but  less  politically  appealing 
fact  of  life.  That  large  corporations  are  still 
eolng  to  do  most  of  the  exports  in  terms  of 
percentage.  They  are  going  to  provide  most 
of  the  additional  employment  for  this  cotin- 
try  that  results  from  an  improving  export 
p<Miture,"  he  emphasizes. 

"Now  I'm  not  dl<!criminatlng  si^lnst  high 
unemployment  areas,"  Mr.  Malott  Insists. 
"I'm  not  discriminating  against  minority 
businesses.  And  I'm  not  discriminating 
against  small  business.  We  ought  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  get  all  of  those  tyx>es 
of  companies  and  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  that  describes  Involved. 

"But  let's  cut  it  in  perspective.  If  our 
o'j'ectlve  is  to  Increase  exports  and  create 
Jobs  as  a  result,  the  large  corporations  are 
going  to  carry  the  major  thrust." 

V8   SHARE   DECUmS 

OveraU,  Mr.  Malott  finds  scant  progress 
towards  development  of  a  strong  national 
trade  policy.  The  US  share  of  world  exports 
has  declined  from  15.4  percent  in  1970  to 
12.2  percent  in  1978;  "our  absolute  magni- 
tude of  exports  has  been  going  up  as  our 
percentage  of  world  trade  is  going  down.  At 
a  time  when  Japan  and  UK  and  Germany 
have  all  been  going  up. 

"In  1970  our  percentage  of  GNP  In  exports 
was  4.3  percent:  it  has  zoomed  all  the  way 
up  to  6.6  percent.  Compare  that  to  Germany 
with  over  22  percent  of  their  ONP  in  the 
export  market,  the  UK  at  around  23  percent, 
Japan  something  like  10  or  12  percent.  So 
we'^-e  got  a  long  way  to  go.  A  very  long  way 
to  go." 


He  acknowledges  that  "there's  probAbly 
an  Increasing  recognition  in  Washington 
about  the  iii^>ortance  of  trade  to  this  coun- 
try." But  he  notes  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment task  force  that  was  organized  to 
address  fundamental  trade  issues  "might 
have  addressed  the  Issues,  but  its  report 
did  not  refiect  that  It  bad.  It  was  not  funda- 
mental In  terms  of  addressing  the  kinds  of 
things  that  I  think  in  the  long  run  tbla 
country  has  to  do  if  we're  going  to  really 
Improve  our  trade  position." 

On  the  threat  of  rising  protectionism,  Mr. 
Malott  observes:  "I  think  we  probably  go 
through  emotional  cycles  of  expressing  our- 
selves on  the  threat  of  foreign  competition.*" 
I  think  If  we  continue  to  have  these  dramatic 
trade  deficits  there's  going  to  be  a  trend  to- 
wards more  protectionism. 

"Now  maybe  the  first  thing  that  p«aplt 
who  are  concerned  in  that  direction  ought 
to  do  is  say  that  we  shouldn't  import  any 
more  energy.  That  is  a  logical  extension  of 
those  who  feel  that  we  should  retreat  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  I  don't  think 
you'd  get  many  people  to  say  that  we  should 
do  that,  at  least  in  the  near  future, 
on,  ifor  the  major  caxtsi 

"People  must  recognize  the  fact  that  oil 
Importation  or  energy  importation  is  reaUy 
not  the  sole,  and  actuaUy  not  even  a  major. 
ciuse  of  our  Increasing  deficit.  I  think  we 
had  a  $6  billion  surplus  in  trade  Including 
oil  In  1976  and  we  went  from  there  to  some- 
thing like  a  $33  bUllon  deficit — so  that  was 
a  swing  of  »39  billion  over  that  three  or  four 
year  period.  Only  (15  bUllon  of  which  was 
due  to  increasing  Importation  of  energy. 

"It's  politically  attractive  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  concentrate  on  that  (15  billion 
as  opposed  to  tbe  balance,  which  is  all  due 
to  our  Increasing  lack  of  competitiveness  In 
the  manufactured  goods  sector.  And  I  think 
that's  where  we  have  to  give  our  attention." 

Mr.  Malott  does  not  believe  that  the  solu- 
tion is  necessarily  export  incentives.  "Its 
more  fundamental.  We  really  have  to  address 
the  matter  of  US  competitiveness.  That's  a 
function  of  productivity,  and  productivity  Is 
a  function  of  Investment.  We've  got  to  create 
Incentives  in  this  country  to  encourage  In- 
dustry and  Individuals  to  invest. 

"By  the  latest  figures,  our  productivity  has 
been  negative.  And  you  look  at  comparable 
figures  on  the  part  of  our  trading  partners, 
and  they're  substantially  higher  than  ours. 
That  trend  has  got  to  Ije  reversed." 

National  awareness  of  tbe  need  to  export 
Is  growing,  but  not  enough,  he  believes.  In 
the  private  sector.  Mr.  Malott  finds  "a  lot  of 
people  who  recognize  the  problems  and  the 
o->portunlties.  who  are  becoming  increasingly 
vocal. 

BUSIMESS   SECTOR   INU'fECTlVE 

"But  there  obviously  are  not  as  many  as 
there  should  be  because  I  wouldn't  agree 
that  the  business  sector  of  the  economy.  If 
we  really  got  behind  something,  would  be  as 
ineffective  as  we  apparently  have  been  to 
date. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  responsible  political 
approach  would  result  in  a  position  that's 
somewhat  more  courageous  than  I  think 
we've  taken.  There  is  nothine  anti-labor 
about  the  things  that  we're  talking  about. 
But  it  Is  either  misunderstood  or  understood 
and  not  accepted  by  a  broad  sei?ment  of  labor 
that  these  are  all  programs  designed  to  re- 
nlace  American  workers.  And  even  overseas 
Investment  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  US  com- 
panies do  more  to  encourage  US  employment 
and  US  exports  than  were  given  any  credit 
for  by  the  labor  unions. 

"Now  I  think  that  a  courageous  political 
leader  would  take  on  the  issue  of  that  chal- 
lenge and  attemot  to  bring  labor  on  board 
in  terms  of  what  we're  all  trying  to  do. 

"And  from  that  point  of  view  I  think  we 
havcnt  been  very  successful."* 
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cult for  airlines  to  pull  out  of  conununltles 
becavise  they  were.  In  a  way,  "under  con- 
tract." 

Although  deregulation  helped  tTnlted  Air- 
lines in  its  decision  to  pull  out  of  Muskegon, 
a  withdrawal  to  be  finalized  March  1,  It 
would  appear  that  the  overall  picture  for 
Muskegon  under  deregulation  has  not  been 
all  bad.  Republic  Airlines  has  added  space 
on  its  aights  effective  March  1,  and  Mid- 
state  Airlines  has  been  boosting  Ua  com- 
muter service  here  in  the  interim.  Republic 
Airlines  also  has  said  it  will  move  to  fill  in 
some  of  the  service  gaps. 

Says  Nutt,  regarding  the  outlook  In  short 
for  Muskegon  under  the  new  act:  "I  would 
say  It  doesn't  look  too  bad."  When  United 
first  announced  Its  intentions  regarding 
Miiskegon,  tbe  picture  was  pretty  bleak, 
Nutt  agrees,  but  he  feels  it  has  improved  ap- 
preciably since  then. 

The  experience  of  only  a  year  is  obviously 
too  little  to  tell  us  whether  airline  deregula- 
tion, in  the  long  run.  will  do  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do  for  the  industry  and  the  users. 
But  it  would  appear  that,  despite  problems, 
the  move  was  worth  the  try.  Another  year 
will  tell  us  more.* 


MOMENTUM  ON  IRAN  IS  DOWNHILL 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
Presidential  election  year  when  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  momentum  and 
large  shifts  of  the  public  mood,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  scientific  principle 
behind  momentum  and  inertia  is  the 
same.  Applied  to  political  psychology, 
momentimi  and  inertia  are  key  indicators 
of  the  trend  in  human  events,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  this  country's  re- 
sponse to  international  events.  Recently 
it  has  become  all  too  clear  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  crisis  involving  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran  is  all  downhill. 

President  Carter  has  been  content  so 
far  to  go  where  the  force  of  events  over- 
seas has  taken  him,  hesitant  to  initiate 
meaningful  actions  for  fear  they  would 
precipitate  a  momentum  beyond  his 
managerial  calculations.  Instead  an  in- 
ertia has  gripped  American  policy  that 
turns  our  hopes  and  capabilities  for  ac- 
tion into  sluggish  indecision.  The  voters 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut  last  Tues- 
day finally  turned  on  the  President,  de- 
manding a  reversal  to  the  politics  of  in- 
action. 

This  public  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Carter's  policies  was  heralded  before  the 
primary  vote  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
editors  of  Newsweek  by  a  citizen  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Elia  V.  Chepaitis  wrote: 

The  President  precipitates  crises  by  In- 
eptitude, and  then  exaggerates  them  to  dis- 
tract us  from  the  business  of  replacing  him. 
These  three  months  of  moral  outrage  may 
have  felt  good,  but  has  any  of  it  been  effec- 
tive? Can  we  afford  four  more  years  of  this 
circus? 

HOW    LONG    CAN    THE    HOSTAGES    HOLD    ON? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  wonders  how 
much  longer  the  courage  and  hope  of 
our  diplomats  held  hostage  in  Tehran 
can  sustain  them.  Can  they  afford 
further  delay?  We  know  their  situation  is 
desperate.  The  administration  has  time 
and  again  refrained  from  actions  or  even 
words  that  might  intimidate  the  terror- 
ists out  of  a  deep  concern  for  the  hos- 
tages' safety.  The  success  of  this  policy 
can  be  measured  in  the  continued  im- 


prisonment of  our  diplomats,  alive  at 
least  but  not  well.  The  hostages  live  but 
they  have  suffered  greatly,  and  world- 
wide U.S.  policy  has  been  severely  dam- 
aged. Our  great  dilemma  has  been  that 
this  gang  of  terrorists  never  has  been 
given  any  incentive  to  release  the  Ameri- 
cans by  any  actions  of  the  United  States 
or  by  condemnations  of  the  international 
community. 

OPPORTUNmES  FOB  ACTION 

There  are  avenues  remaining  to  our 
Nation,  short  of  military  force,  that  we 
can  take  against  Khomeini  and  his  band 
of  criminal  fanatics.  What  is  more  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  many  others 
have  advocated  these  actions  from  the 
very  beginning,  when  a  firm  response 
might  have  halted  the  radicals  in  their 
tracks,  before  the  current  inertia  of  the 
power  stalemate  set  in  Iran.  In  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  November  13,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  suggested  the  United  States 
organize  a  unified,  voluntary  world  boy- 
cott of  Iranian  oil.  Yet  in  January  the 
United  States  alone  still  received  7.3  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  from  Iran,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Iran's  oil  is  eagerly  lapped  up  by 
the  world  market. 

Little  more  than  a  week  after  the  host- 
ages were  kidnaped,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  proposed  that  Mr.  Carter  should 
enlist  the  support  of  our  allies  smd  all 
other  nations,  calling  on  them  to  close 
their  Embassies,  withdraw  their  citizens 
and  diplomats  and  suspend  diplomatic 
relations  with  Iran.  Yet  what  has  hap- 
pened after  nearly  5  months  of  captivity? 
Our  friends  the  Japanese  quickly  moved 
in  to  buy  the  surplus  Iranian  oil  and 
their  financial  experts  helped  Kho- 
meini's government  to  get  around  the 
U.S.  seizure  of  Iranian  assets,  the  only 
firm  action  we  have  ever  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis. 

The  United  States  ought  to  put  as 
much  pressure  on  Iran  as  we  possibly 
can,  without  further  endangering  the 
hostages.  We  have  not  yet  done  that. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  pressure  we 
can  put  on  our  so-called  allies  to  back  us 
up,  and  we  have  yet  to  do  that.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  suggested  suspending 
all  trade,  including  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, with  Iran  on  November  6.  I  called 
for  an  economic  embargo  in  January, 
urged  the  President  to  enforce  economic 
sanctions  again  in  March  after  the  fsdl- 
ure  of  the  UN  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and 
today  I  repeat  in  the  strongest  terms  pos- 
sible: let  us  exercise  our  considerable 
economic  might  to  close  down  Iran,  using 
our  naval  forces  to  impose  a  blockade  of 
goods  going  in  to  Khomeini  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  squeeze  the  Iranians  until 
they  let  our  people  go.  Only  when  we 
provide  an  impetus  strong  enough  can  we 
expect  there  to  be  any  movement  toward 
freeing  the  hostages.* 
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DEATH  OP  ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
were  saddened  by  the  recent  tragic  death 
of  Allard  Lowenstein.  Last  week  in  New 
York  City,  I  delivered  a  eulogy  to  Al  at 
the  memorial  service  held  for  him  at 
Central  Synagogue.  A  few  days  earlier,  I 


spoke  of  Al  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  i-ederation  of 
Teachers. 

Mr.  h-resident,  I  ask  that  my  remarks 
on  these  two  occasions  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statement  of  Senator  Eowaso  M.  Kennedy, 

Lowenstein    Memorial    Service,    Central 

Stnagogce,  Manhattan,  March  18,  1980 

What  a  friend  we  have  all  lost. 

And  far  beyond  the  walls  of  this  temple, 
or  the  borders  of  this  city,  there  are  count- 
less human  beings,  whom  Al  Lowenstein  had 
befriended,  who  did  not  even  know  his  name. 

There  are  Black  people  in  Mississippi  who 
can  vote  because  he  was  there  In  the  clvU 
rights  summer  of  1964. 

There  are  American  sons,  living  out  nor- 
mal lives,  who  did  not  die  In  Vietnam,  be- 
cause he  was  there  in  New  Hampshire  In  1968 
in  the  winter  of  our  national  discontent. 

There  are  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  cause  was  heard  before  the 
world  because  he  was  there,  in  the  United 
Nations,  to  demand  that  their  cases  be 
stated  and  debated. 

He  was  everywhere. 

He  was  the  man  who  lived  for  others  I  al- 
ways thought  that  somehow  he  was  too  good 
for  this  world.  And  In  the  end  the  world  he 
reached  out  to  broke  him  because  he  was  the 
last  friend  left  of  a  man  scorned  by  everyone 
else. 

But  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  remem- 
ber most  the  light  and  the  Joy  of  his  life 
He  was  a  person  of  Impassioned  political  con- 
viction, but  personally  he  loved  so  many 
who  so  often  disagreed  with  his  politics  Who 
but  Al  Lowenstein  could  claim  among  his 
best  friends  both  William  P.  Buckley  and 
Robert  Kennedy?  Bill  Buckley  had  the  goo<l 
sense  to  endorse  him  for  Congress.  And  Al 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  endorse  BUI  for 
Mayor  in  1966.  Al  would  do  almost  anything 
I  or  Bill, 

As  I  said  last  Saturday,  Al  was  a  loyal 
friend  who  spoke  with  uncommon  frankness 

No  man  was  an  island  as  long  as  Al  Low- 
enstein was  near. 

Where  Blacks  were  repressed  he  was  Black 

When  senders  were  dying  m  a  war  that 
was  wrong,  he  was  a  draftee  to  his  own  con- 
science. 

Where  chUdren  were  hungry,  he  thirsted 
after  Justice. 

Where  families  could  not  afford  a  house,  he 
was  homeless. 

v.^°L™^-  ^^  ^^  ™°'"«  **»ai»  a  friend,  though 
his  friendship  was  rare.  He  was  more  than  a 
counselor,  though  his  counsel  was  wise 

our°bro"her'"''  '"'  "^  """^  °*'*«'"'  ^^^  ^ 
Last  Thursday,  the  day  before  he  died  he 
was  writing  a  speech  he  wanted  me  to  give. 
His  last  words  In  that  speech  read:  "Do  we 
want  four  more  years  of  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced to  date?" 

ensteTtw  r"***"  *'"'  **"*  ^^°^  °'  ^1  Low- 
S  L^  -  *  '**''*'■  "^^^^  more  yeare  of 
1^»L       had  experienced  to  date.  Always  he 

LTth-t^  ^^  '^^  ^'*  *°  A'  '»  «t"™  for 
?hat  ™  ^K  ?f' *  "f~*^*  P'**'^*  of  o""-  hearts 
»,.  »  T.  ','*'"•  "^^  ">  ""f  o^  ^y.  strive  as 
he  so  tirelessly  did,  to  do  better  "^  "«  as 

Our  brother  left  us  his  love. 
He  goes  with  ours. 

"^J^tT"'  Sj"*'"""  E»''*«D  M.  Kennedy  to 
^t!^^""*"  ^"™  ^""^  Peoeration 
16,  ^980  *''^*'-  Convention.  March 

I  had  looked  forward  to  our  meetln?  todav 
As  the  strongest  affllUte  of  the  A.P.T.  and 
the  largest  teachers'  union  In  any  state  you 
have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  progressive 


leadership   in   American   education   and   in 
the  labor  movement. 

Your  president,  Tom  Hobart,  and  your  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  Dan  Sanders,  have 
been  powerful  voices  for  the  teachers  and 
children  of  New  York.  And  your  national 
president,  Al  Shanker,  has  made  the  A.P.T. 
a  powerful  force  lor  Justice  here  at  home 
and  for  a  strong  America  abroad. 

And  m  all  that,  I  have  stood  with  you. 

X  bad  planned  to  come  here  today  to  speak 
of  Inflation  and  the  economy,  of  education 
and  the  cities,  and  to  state  my  opposition  to 
the  administration's  policies. 

But  this  Is  not  the  right  day  and  that  Is 
not  the  right  speech. 

For  yesterday  in  this  city  that  he  loved,  in 
this  state  that  he  served,  Allard  Lowenstein 
was  shot  and  killed.  This  peacefiU.  generous 
man  became  the  latest  victim  of  the  sense- 
less violence  that  stalks  our  generation,  and 
of  the  arms  race  In  our  cities  that  threatens 
to  make  any  citizen  a  casualty  at  anytime. 

If  no  man  Is  an  Island,  then  Allard  Lowen- 
stein was  a  continent,  a  universe,  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  compassion,  conviction,  and  cour- 
age. These  qualities  drew  out  the  best  in 
all  who  knew  him.  but  especially  in  the 
young,  who  heard  his  call  and  Joined  his 
ceaseless  quest  against  Injustice  and  indif- 
ference. 

He  was  the  irresistible  force  that  made 
Immovable  objects  move.  Almost  single- 
handedly,  twelve  years  ago,  he  set  out  to 
stop  the  relentless  escalation  in  Vietnam. 
When  others  thought  nothing  could  be  done 
to  change  an  Incumbent  administration  and 
its  war  policy,  and  that  no  one  could  make  a 
difference,  he  Insisted  that  we  had  to  try. 
that  it  had  to  be  done — and  so  he  did  It. 

With  his  endless  energy,  with  his  papers, 
his  clothes,  his  books,  and  seemingly  his 
whole  life  Jammed  Into  briefcases,  envelopes 
and  satchels— all  of  It  carried  with  him 
everywhere — he  was  a  portable  and  powerful 
lobby  for  progressive  principles.  All  by  him- 
self, he  was  more  effective  than  an  organiza- 
tion of  thousands.  He  was  a  one-man  demon- 
stration for  civil  rights;  even  when  he  walked 
alone,  he  was  a  multitude  marching  for 
peace.  He  had  a  gentle  passion  for  the  truth. 

As  much  as  anyone  I  know,  he  proved  that 
one  person  truly  can  make  a  difference. 

The  only  public  office  he  was  ever  elected 
to  was  Congress,  for  a  single  term.  But  his 
memory,  his  work  In  1968,  his  record  of  com- 
mitment will  live  In  the  history  on  which 
he  had  such  Impact  of  his  own. 

Even  as  he  lay  dying,  Al  Lowenstein 
struggled  as  fiercely  for  his  life  as  he  had 
struggled  all  his  life  on  behalf  of  others. 
The  flame  resisted  the  loss  of  its  spark  to 
the  last;  the  flre  that  had  burned  so  brightly 
was  not  easily  quenched. 

Al  was  always  Intense,  but  never  selfish. 
He  was  a  man  who  lived  for  the  many  he 
sought  to  help,  and  for  the  America  he 
sought  to  make. 

Whenever  Al  came  to  see  me,  at  home  or 
In  the  Senate,  I  knew  that  he  brought  with 
him  a  challenge  to  be  met,  a  wrong  to  be 
righted,  a  dream  to  be  fulfilled.  He  would 
show  up  unexpectedly;  he  would  pace  the 
floor;  he  would  loose  a  shower  of  Ideas;  he 
was  Impatient  with  our  country's  failures; 
he  was  hopeful  for  its  prospects.  Standing 
in  a  living  room,  he  would  try  to  move  the 
world. 

So,  when  this  campaign  began,  it  was  In- 
evitable that  he  was  everywhere.  He  would 
speak  In  PcH-tland  in  the  morning,  practice 
law  In  the  afternoon,  and  be  off  that  evening 
for  a  forum  In  Des  Moines. 

For  Al,  no  precinct  was  too  remote,  no 
repcHter  too  resistant,  no  voter  to  Insignifi- 
cant. Let  others  have  their  legions  of  surro- 
gates; give  me  Allard  Lowenstein,  who  could 
outpersuade  all  of  them  combined. 
There  was  electricity  in  his  thougbt,  and 


eloquence  his  words.  What  this  man,  who  ^ 
my  irlend,  once  said  of  my  brother  Robert 
Kennedy  must  be  said  of  him:  "He  wanted 
everyone  to  see  what  seemed  so  obvious  to 
him:  that  if  people  couldn't  be  roused  to 
make  a  difference  In  the  effort  to  reclaim 
their  country,  they  would  make  a  difference 
anyway  by  not  trying  ...  be  managed  to 
become  a  presence  as  weU  as  a  poUtidan,  an 
American  resource." 

Allard  Lowenstein,  who  was  also  taken  too 
soon,  wrote  his  own  epitaph  when  he  wrote 
of  Robert  Kennedy:  "If  he  were  still  around, 
he  would  be  saying  that  we  have  dallied  long 
enough,  and  that  It  Is  past  time  to  do 
better." 

AUard  Lowenstein  would  say  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  protest  when  we  know  a  poUcy  Is 
wrong — and  that  criticism  of  official  error 
Is  not  criticism  of  country.  He  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  dissenter  of  his  time,  a  patriot 
who  understood  that  dissent  is  the  essence 
of  democracy. 

In  1962,  he  left  a  Senate  staff  to  travel 
across  Southern  Africa.  And  then  he  wrote  a 
book  warning  us  that  we  could  not  abide 
and  abet  the  racism  of  that  land — that  once 
again  we  had  to  make  "the  word  America 
sing  out  hope  and  generosity  and  compas- 
sion" to  aU  the  world." 

His  vision  of  Justice  recognized  no  national 
borders,  no  boundaries  of  race,  or  special 
concern,  or  political  Ideology.  When  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  sent  to  tbe  Lubyanka 
prison,  Allard  Lowenstein  stood  In  the  United 
Nations  and  spoke  the  truth  about  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  Soviet  ambassador.  He  broke 
through  the  regular  agenda;  be  cut  through 
the  diplomatic  protocol — and  he  moved  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  for  the  first 
time,  to  take  up  the  individual  cases  of  the 
human  beings  who  were  the  victims  of 
repression. 

And  If  Allard  Lowenstein  were  here,  he 
would  say  that  we  must  continue  to  speak 
for  all  those  who  have  no  voice  In  our  own 
society.  Minorities  and  the  poor  may  be  out 
of  political  fashion,  but  they  were  never  far 
from  his  conscience.  For  him.  Inflation  and 
unemployment  were  not  statistics,  but  hard- 
working families  who  could  not  pay  their 
bills.  He  thought  not  only  of  the  deficit  of 
dollars,  but  of  the  deficit  of  Justice. 

He  was  a  gifted  lawyer  who  coiild  have 
made  himself  rich;  Instead  he  lived  modestly, 
often  It  seemed  from  month  to  month,  giv- 
ing of  himself  to  make  this  a  better  land. 

If  he  were  here,  he  would  be  speaking  as 
he  did  last  week,  for  economic  Justice,  for 
energy  that  warms  homes  without  bankrupt- 
ing families,  for  taxes  that  treat  both  work- 
ers and  tbe  wealthy  fairly,  for  schools  with 
more  teachers  and  less  violence,  for  a  pubUc 
principle  that  puts  the  last  and  the  least 
among  us  first  In  our  priorities — and  above 
all,  for  a  government  that  cares  about  the 
people  and  their  problems. 

He  would  say  the  effort  must  be  made; 
the  promise  must  be  kept;  the  work  must 
go  on.  And  if  he  we<%  here.  I  would  say 
to  him:   The  work  will  go  on. 

We  will  not  accept  a  society  In  which 
health  Is  a  function  of  wealth,  where  hos- 
pitals close  In  the  inner  city  and  millions 
worry  that  sickness  will  bring  not  only  fear 
and  pain,  but  financial  ruin. 

We  wlU  not  accept  a  society  in  which 
houses  are  boarded  up  while  hundreds  of 
thovisands  of  families  wait  In  rat-Infested 
tenements  for  decent  shelter — and  where 
other  families  lose  the  dream  and  the  hope 
of  owning  a  home. 

We  wUI  not  accept  a  society  in  which 
whole  sections  of  our  cities  become  a  blighted 
wasteland — and  where  the  urban  crisis  be- 
comes a  perpetual  condition  of  decay  and 
decline. 

We  will  not  accept  a  society  In  which 
prosperity  rests  on  tbe  backs  of  a  permanant 
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TI  E  STATUS  OF  THE  PAN- 
CiJJAL  COMMISSION? 
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by  the  Senate.  The  administration  made 
no  attempt  to  resolve  the  issues  raised 
by  Panama. 

Once  the  exchange  of  ratifications  had 
taken  place,  attention  turned  to  the  im- 
plementing legislation.  As  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  aware,  that  legislation 
came  in  for  severe  criticism  not  only  in 
this  body  but  also  in  the  House.  The 
House,  in  particular,  had  very  strong 
opinions  about  the  legislation,  and,  be- 
cause of  this  strong  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, shaped  a  law  which  successfully  de- 
fined many  of  the  problems,  even  though 
the  administration  once  again  resisted 
every  effort  to  clarify  our  status  in  the 
canal.  At  that  time.  President  Royo  wrote 
to  President  Carter  rejecting  most  of  the 
key  aspects  of  the  legislation  as  conceived 
by  the  House.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
clear  that  Panama  rejected  the  essential 
points  in  the  bill,  the  administration 
made  no  effort  to  resolve  the  differences 
either  with  Panama  or  with  Congress- 
Then  on  January  8,  after  passage  of 
the  legislation.  President  Royo  wrote 
once  again  to  reject  the  fundamental 
basis  for  cooperation.  Once  again,  the 
administration  ignored  Panama's  pro- 
tests. Indeed,  the  administration  pro- 
ceeded as  though  nothing  at  all  was 
wrong.  The  President  sent  the  names  of 
its  five  nominees  for  Panama  Canal 
Commissioners  to  the  Senate.  When 
these  nominees  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  March  7, 
they  said  that  the  President  had  not  yet 
replied  to  President  Royo.  The  commit- 
tee, qu:te  properly,  refused  to  act  until 
President  Carter's  reply  to  President 
Royo  was  made  available. 

The  administration  then  proceeded  to 
draft  such  a  letter,  but  refused  to  make  it 
available  to  the  public  on  the  grounds  of 
executive  privilege.  On  March  11, 1  wrote 
to  President  Carter  urging  him  to  make 
his  letter  available.  That  letter  has 
finally  been  made  available  to  the  public. 
It  now  becomes  apparent  why  the  ad- 
ministration sought  refuge  in  executive 
privilege.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  back- 
dated to  March  3,  4  days  before  the  ad- 
ministration testified  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  no  reply  had  been 
sent.  But  more  important  the  letter  con- 
tains absolutely  no  response  to  the  grave 
and  fundamental  issues  raised  by  Presi- 
dent Royo  in  his  letter.  The  President 
says  only  that  he  finds  President  Royo's 
objections  to  be  "interesting  and  useful." 
He  is  giving  them  "the  most  careful  con- 
sideration." 

Mr.  President,  imagine  if  you  please, 
the  President  of  one  sovereign  nation 
writing  to  the  President  of  another.  The 
President  of  the  first  nation  says  that  the 
vehicle  being  set  up  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  nations  is  "illegal"  and 
"imacceptable."  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  basis  for  cooperation.  The  second 
President  simply  ignores  the  objection. 
Two  months  later,  after  prodding  from 
the  U.S.  Congress,  he  replies  and  savs 
that  the  views  of  the  other  are  "interest- 
ing and  useful"  and  he  is  giving  them 
"the  most  careful  consideration." 

Meanwhile,  the  President  continues  as 
though  it  were  business  as  usual.  He 
wants  us  to  approve  his  nominees  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  even  though 


the  other  country  thinks  the  commission 
is  illegal  and  unacceptable  as  organized. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  impossible 
situation  that  is  going  to  lead  us  further 
and  further  into  the  morass.  I  think  we 
all  admit  that,  today,  Panama  is  sover- 
eign over  the  canal.  I  believed  that  the 
1903  treaty  transferred  the  sovereignty 
to  the  U.S.  in  the  Canal  Zone;  but  the 
Carter-Torrijos  treaty  unmistakably 
confirmed  Panama  as  sovereign.  We  may 
have  treaty  rights  over  the  canal,  but 
Panama  as  sovereign  can  abrogate  those 
rights  whenever  she  so  wishes.  That  is 
why  I  objected  to  the  new  treaties. 

But  we  cannot  treat  Panama  today 
as  though  she  were  not  sovereign  over 
the  canal.  If  we  continue  to  ignore  Pan- 
ama's objections,  we  will  either  have  to 
give  up  the  pretense  of  following  inter- 
national law  and  use  military  force  to 
impose  our  interpretation  of  our  rights, 
or  we  will  have  to  give  up  the  canal  en- 
tirely. Obviously,  no  one  wants  either  of 
those  alternatives.  Instead,  we  should 
use  diplomacy  to  resolve  these  differ- 
ences before  they  escalate  into  a  crisis. 
But  the  administration  refuses  even  to 
state  our  interpretation  of  our  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  once 
more  to  President  Carter  urging  him  to 
resolve  the  differences  with  Panama  be- 
fore we  move  ahead  with  confirmation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commissioners.  Cer- 
tainly the  fundamental  issues  should 
be  resolved  before  the  Senate  acts.  Mr. 
President,  exactly  what  is  our  status  in 
Panama?  What  is  the  status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission?  How  is  the 
administration  going  to  respond  to 
President  Royo's  criticisms?  Are  we  en- 
tering into  permanent  negotiation  with 
Panama  over  the  treaties?  Will  the  po- 
sitions demanded  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
be  further  compromised?  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  have  a  right  to  know  before 
the  Senate  acts  on  these  nominees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter  to 
President  Carter  and  President  Carter's 
letter  to  President  Royo  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  letters  follow: 

Thk  Wrttk  Hottse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1980. 
Excellency  AKtsnoES  Roto, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
Panama. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  9.  Your  comments  and  ob- 
servations on  various  aspects  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  of  1977  and  the  related  Im- 
plementing legislation  were  interesting  and 
useful.  We  are  giving  them  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

I  share  your  views  on  the  Importance  of 
monitoring  the  initial  stages  of  treaty  Im- 
plementation. As  you  know,  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  requires  me  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981,  regarding  necessary  or  desir- 
able modifications  in  the  Implementing 
legislation.  In  preparation  for  this  task,  it 
is  important  that  we  Identify  any  specific 
problems  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  legis- 
lation Itself. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  bo 
far,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  legislative  requirements  and  so  we  need 
not  wait  for  legislative  action  to  address 
them.  In  such  cases,  I  believe  problenM 
might  usefully  be  referred  for  study  ana 
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recommendation  to  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
mittees established  by  the  treaties.  The  Con- 
sultative Committee,  with  Its  collaborative 
and  Independent  views,  could  be  especially 
helpful. 

I  am  pleased,  as  I  am  sure  you  are.  that 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  built  up  during 
the  negotiation  of  our  new  treaty  relation- 
ship has  carried  over  into  the  initial  period 
of  implementation.  Because  of  the  Intrinsic 
technical  and  political  problems,  differences 
of  opinion  will  undoubtedly  arise  from  time 
to  time.  But  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  resolve  such  differences  satisfactorily 
by  building  on  the  firm  and  successful 
foundation  we  have  already  put  In  place. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  assure  you  once  again 
that  the  United  States  Is  as  deeply  com- 
mitted to  making  these  treaties  work  as  it 
was  to  building  the  Canal.  I  look  forward  to 
continued  cooperation  and  correspondence 
on  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT  Carter. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  26,  1980. 
The  Presdent. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  March  11,  1980. 
I  wrote  to  you  concerning  the  nominations  of 
Messrs.  Michael  Blumenfeld,  John  A.  Bush- 
nell.  John  W.  Clark,  Clifford  B.  O'Hara  and 
William  Sidell  to  be  Panama  Canal  Com- 
missioners. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  President 
Aristldes  Royo  of  Panama  had  written  to  you 
on  January  8  terming  the  Implementing  leg- 
islation passed  by  this  Congress,  and  signed 
Into  law  by  you  as  President,  to  be  "illegal" 
and  "unacceptable".  By  implication,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners  to  an  Illegal 
and  unacceptable  Commission  also  would  be 
considered  illegal  and  unacceptable  by 
Panama.  I  suggested  that  it  wouli  be  pru- 
dent for  the  Senate  to  refrain  from  acting 
on  these  nominees  until  your  response  to 
President  Royo  had  been  made  available 
to  the  Senate. 

Now  that  you  have  made  your  .etcer  to 
President  Royo  available  to  the  American 
people,  I  am  more  deeply  disturbed  by  tne 
lack  of  substantive  response  to  the  Panaman- 
ian position.  You  state  that  President  Royo's 
views  were  "interesting  and  useful",  and 
that  the  problems  involved  could  be  referred 
to  the  Consultative  Committee  set  up  by 
the  treaties. 

This  response  sidesteps  the  main  Issue, 
namely,  that  President  Royo  is  calling  into 
question  the  fundamental  basis  of  U.S.- 
Panamanian cooperation  under  the  treaties. 
To  call  such  fundamental  criticism  "inter- 
esting and  useful"  is  to  demean  the  sender, 
and  to  disparage  the  vaUdlty  of  the  Pana- 
manian criticism. 

Mr.  President,  until  the  Administration 
Is  prepared  to  restate  its  position  on  the 
essential  validity  of  the  Commission.  I  do 
not  think  that  It  makes  much  sense  for  the 
Senate  to  act  on  the  nominations.  While 
many  of  President  Royo's  criticisms  could 
be  usefully  referred  to  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, the  fundamental  questions  as  to  the 
validity  and  legality  of  the  Commissions 
status  cannot.  I  urge  you  to  clarify  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  .status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  act  intelligently  and  with  dispatch 
upon  the  nominees. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Hei,ms.« 


AGENT  ORANGE 


•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  agent  orange  con- 


tinues to  grow.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
wishes  of  administration  oflBcials,  this  is- 
sue will  not  disappear.  We  simply  cannot 
follow  their  advice  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  plight  of  our  vet- 
erans who  have  been  exposed  to  agent 
orange.  While  the  Government  pursues 
studies  without  deadlines,  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  are  going  uncompen- 
sated for — and,  far  worse,  some  may  die 
as  a  result  of — disabilities  received  in 
service  to  their  country.  It  is  past  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  to  direct  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  provide  the 
benefits  our  Nation  owes  to  those  who 
have  served  their  country  and  made 
sacrifices  on  its  behalf. 

An  article  in  the  March  18  New  York 
Times  describes  the  effects  of  agent 
orange  in  Vietnam  and  provides  further 
evidence  of  the  serious  problems  our  own 
veterans  must  now  endure.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it.  and  consider  its  implications. 

The  article  follows: 

Bttrnt.  Orange. 
(By  Bill  Kurtls) 

Chicago. — The  Agent  Orange  controversy 
has  grown  dramatically  since  a  small  group 
of  veterans  attributed  their  illnesses  to  the 
United  States  chemical  defoliant  used  In 
Vietnam  from  1962  to  1972. 

In  two  years,  more  than  5.000  veterans  have 
filed  claims  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion: others  exposed  to  the  herbicide  mix- 
ture have  created  the  largest  product-liabil- 
ity suit  in  history  through  a  variety  of  indi- 
vidual actions  against  the  various  chemical 
companies  that  manufactured  the  defoliant. 

North  Vietnamese  war  veterans  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange  are  also  comnlalning  of  birth 
defects,  and  the  Government  in  Hanoi  is  ask- 
in?  for  war  reparations  to  replant  the  vast 
forests  destroyed  by  the  United  States 
defoliant. 

Against  this  International  background,  the 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  recently  granted  me 
a  visa  to  return  to  Vietnam  to  Inspect  the 
damage  to  both  the  land  and  the  people. 

An  aging  Vietnamese  river  boat  carried  our 
party — two  professors  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
University  had  loined  my  television  crew — 
north  of  Vung  Tau  into  the  delto  of  the  Sai- 
gon River.  We  cut  through  choppy  waters 
where  American  river  boats  had  patrolled  so 
extensivelv  during  the  Vle«^nam  War. 

There  had  been  impenetrable  thickets  of 
huge  mangrove  trees  that  provided  perfect 
cover  for  Vletcong  guerrillas  infiltrating  into 
Saigon  (since  renamed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  City) . 
and  nearly  260.000  acres  became  a  prime 
target  for  Agent  Orange.  Air  Force  C-123 
planes  passed  back  and  forth  across  the  area, 
spraying  a  white  fog  of  defoliant  until 
leaves  dropped  from  the  trees  and  then  the 
trees  themselves  fell  into  the  tidal  water. 
Now.  a  few  sun-bleached  stumps  are  the 
only  hint  of  what  only  a  decade  ago  was  a 
thick  forest  of  trees  reaching  70  feet  into 
the  air.  supported  by  aerial  roots  extending 
deep  into  the  mud  of  the  delta. 

We  were  driven  northwest  of  Saigon,  deep 
into  Tay  Nlnh  Province  near  the  Cambodian 
border.  No  propaganda  was  needed  to  dram- 
atize the  damage  here:  200.000  acres  of  eu- 
calyptus trees  had  been  reduced  to  a  scrubby 
landscape.  United  States  biological  warfare 
had  wiped  out  valuable  timber  throughout 
much  of  the  3.5  mlUlon  acres  where  It  was 
used. 

I  remembered  that  as  a  youngster  I  beloed 
my  father  spray  a  past\u«  In  Kansaa  with 
2,4,5-T.  one  of  the  herbicides  in  Agent 
Orange.  It  killed  the  blackjack-oak  trees 
and  left  a  beautiful  spread  of  virgin  prairie 


that  accommodated  aeverml  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  In  Vietnam,  lush  gruaes  flUed 
much  of  the  empty  forest  and.  it  seemed  to 
me.  could  provide  an  imezpected  benefit. 
My  Vietnamese  oompanlona  were  not 
amused,  however.  One  said.  "We  are  rice 
farmers,  not  cowboys." 

Dr.  Ton  That  Tung,  one  of  VlAtnam's 
most  prominent  surgeons,  believes  that 
Agent  Orange  has  had  a  long-range  effect  on 
the  people  as  well  as  the  landscape  of  Viet- 
nam. Since  the  war  ended,  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  link  Agent  Orange  with  an  increase 
In  birth  defects  and  liver  cancer.  When 
Dr.  Timg  presented  his  findings  to  United 
States  scientists  during  a  scientific  ex- 
change visit  to  the  United  States  last  sum- 
mer, they  were  disappointed  at  his  lack  of 
data  linking  the  cancer  to  dloxln.  a  contam-. 
Inant  foimd  In  the  herbicide  2,4.5-T.  But 
during  his  visit  Dr.  Tung  learned  of  the 
complaints  of  American  veterans  and  re- 
turned to  Hanoi  to  initiate  a  study  of  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  who  had  been  exposed 
to  the  herbicide  spraying. 

He  led  me  Into  a  room  in  Hanoi's  Viet 
Due  University  hospital  where  10  couples 
were  waiting.  Their  children  had  all  been 
bom  with  severe  birth  defects.  Pour  chil- 
dren had  no  eyes,  and  one  three-year-old 
constantly  looked  at  the  stump  of  his  left 
arm,  extending  Just  below  the  elbow  with 
five  tiny  appendages  growing  like  small 
fingers  out  of  the  skin.  The  chUdren  were 
part  of  his  new  study,  the  results  of  which 
he  felt  suggested  a  significant  link  between 
exposure  to  Agent  Orange  and  the  birth 
defects. 

The  couples  came  from  Yen  Bal.  a  small 
town  northwest  of  Hanoi.  His  surgical  team 
had  studied  670  couples,  he  said.  All  the  men 
had  been  exposed  to  a  "white  spray  from 
American  planes"  and  had  returned  to  marry 
women  who  had  not  been  exposed.  Dr.  Tung's 
researchers  studied  1.401  pregnancies  from 
1975  to  1979.  They  reported  214  abortions 
and  premature  deliveries.  Among  the  re- 
maining 1,187  births,  his  doctors  found  43 
birth  defects,  which  Dr.  Tung  interpreted  as 
double  the  rate  he  considers  normal  in 
Vietnam. 

The  team  compared  its  findings  among  the 
exposed  veterans  against  a  controlled  group 
of  116  couples  from  small  towns  around 
Hanoi.  The 'men  were  civilians  and  veterans 
who  had  not  been  exposed  to  a  defoliant. 
Among  this  group,  he  found  no  birth  defects 
and  36  abortions  and  premature  deliveries. 
Dr.  Tung  concluded  in  his  reports:  "There 
is  a  significant  differences  for  the  defects 
between  the  group  of  Vietnamese  soldiers 
in  the  south  and  the  others.  About  the  char- 
acteristic of  these  defects,  one  must  insist 
on  the  excessively  high  frequency  of  brain 
defects)  nencepbaly.  microephaly  and  an- 
ophtalmy)  In  Vietnam  on  the  second  genera- 
tion." 

But  researchers  In  the  United  States 
found  this  study  just  as  vague  as  his  at- 
temoted  linkage  of  liver  cancer  with  dloxln. 
Dr.  Marion  Moses  of  New  York  City's  Slnal 
School  of  Medicine  calls  It  "suggestive"  but 
feels  It  needs  far  mwe  work  before  It  could 
provide  the  basis  for  solid  conclusions  about 
the  effects  on  humans  of  exposure  to  dloxln. 
Dr.  John  Bederka.  a  toxlcologlst  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  nilnois  Medical  Center,  finds  many 
inconsistencies  in  the  report  that,  be  says, 
preclude  any  conclusions,  but  he  still  finds 
It  very  "Interesting" — the  kind  of  study  that 
should  lead  to  further  dialogue  between 
scientists  on  the  subject  of  dloxln  exposure. 

Dr.  Tung  is  pressed  into  every  medical  task 
In  Vietnam  because  there  are  so  few  spe- 
cialists m  any  field.  His  hoqiltal  is  so  poor  It 
can't  even  afford  modem  drugs  to  treat  can- 
cer. The  population  of  Hanoi  suffers  most 
from  malnutrition.  His  study  may  not  pro- 
vide definitive  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  in  the  Agent  Orange  controversy  but 
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It  cries  out  for  help  from  the  International 

scientific  ccouai  inlty. 
I  felt  Dr.  Ttu  g  knew  of  ttae  staortcomlngs 

of  his  attempi  at  a  health  survey  but 
hoped  his  data  wpuld  provide  enough  interest 
so  that  both  cou  Dtrles  would  begin  to  search 
for  answers  to  o!  le  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  still  left  b  r  the  Vietnam  War:  Did  the 
United  States  c  lemical  warfare  leave  vet- 
erans on  both  sic  es  with  a  deadly  legacy  that 
they  must  live  With  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uves?« 


HENRY  H  ilALEY  WINS  AUTO 
DE/  LER  AWARD 

•  Mr.  RIBICO  T.  Mr.  President,  Henry 
P.  Healey,  Jr ,  secretary-treasiirer  of 
Healey  Motors  Inc.,  a  Subaxu  dealer- 
ship in  Derty,  Conn.,  was  named 
a  Time  magazi  le  Quality  Dealer  Award 
(TMQDA)  wlnier  for  1980  at  the  Na- 
tional Automo  }ile  Dealers  Association 
(NADA)  convtntion  in  New  Orleans, 
February  9. 

He  is  also  pr  ssident  of  Healey  Dodge, 
Inc..  and  Healiy  Car  b  Truck  Lesising, 
Inc.,  in  Branf  or  i.  Conn. 

I  want  to  con  p-atulate  him  on  winning 
this  awwd. 

Mr.  Healey,  whose  dealership  is  lo- 
cated at  21-25  New  Haven  Avenue  in 
Derby,  is  one  cf  only  70  deal«%  in  the 
entire  Nation  selected  for  the  Time 
honor. 

The  TMQDA  program,  sponsored  by 
Time  in  coopers  tion  with  the  NADA,  an- 
nually honors  outstanding  new  car 
dealers  for  "exc  eptional  performance  in 
their  dealerships  combined  with  distin- 
guished commu  lity  service."  This  year's 
winners  were  ch  >sen  by  a  panel  of  faculty 
members  from  he  University  of  Michi- 
gan Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Healey's  t  ward  was  announced  by 
Michael  M.  Carey,  director  of  the 
TMQDA  progra  n  for  Time.  He  and  the 
other  winners  i  eceived  their  awards  at 
the  opening  business  meeting  of  the 
NADA  conventic  n  which  was  attended  by 
over  5,000  peop  e  involved  in  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

A  native  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Healey 
attended  the  Ns  tional  Sheriffs  Institute 
at  the  Universit '  of  Southern  California 
and  the  FBI  Acidemy  at  Quantico,  Va. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  n  and  was  awarded  a  purple  heart. 
He  started  in  the  automobile  business 
in  1947  as  a  salesman  for  George  J. 
Flint,  Inc.,  a  Exlge  dealership  in  An- 
sanla.  In  1949,  h ;  opened  his  own  service 
station  which  h  e  expanded  into  a  new 
car  dealership.  ]  le  obtained  the  Subaru 
franchise  in  196< . 

A  member  of  the  Connecticut  Auto- 
motive Trade  Aeociation  (CATA),  Mr. 
Healey  was  noninated  for  the  Time 
award  by  that  or  ranlzation.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  NADA,  a  member  and  past  Auto 
Show  Chairman  of  the  Valley  New  Car 
Dealers  Association  and  has  served  on 
the  Subaru  of  Nek  England  Dealer  Coun- 
cil since  1972. 

Mr.  Healey  his  led  his  dealership  to 
many  honors  and  was  named  CATA 
Dealer  of  the  Yei  r  in  1979. 

Active  in  cooimunlty  alTairs,  Mr. 
Healey  is  a  direc  tor  of  the  Derby  Veter- 
ans community  Center,  the  Housatonlc 


Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  National  Sheriffs 
Association,  and  serves  on  the  State  of 
Connecticut  Governor's  Justice  Commis- 
sion. 

His  menbership  includes  the  Derby 
Eagles,  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  VFW,  and  the  Derby  Elks, 
where  he  served  as  exalted  ruler  in  1954. 
He  also  is  a  member  of  the  neighborhood 
watch  program  for  senior  citizens. 

In  poUtical  affairs,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee and  was  president  for  12  years  of  the 
Derby  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  also  serves 
as  high  sheriff  of  New  Haven  County. 

Mr.  Healey  has  received  many  civic 
honors,  including  the  Civilian  Award 
from  Providence  College  in  1978  and  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awards  from  the 
Storms  Pire  Department  in  Derby,  State 
of  Connecticut  PoUce  Commissioners 
Association,  and  the  Derby  Democratic 
Town  Committee. 

In  addition,  he  was  named  Civic  Man 
of  the  Year  by  the  Central  Connecti- 
cut Council  of  U.S.  Navy  League,  1978, 
the  New  Haven  East  Rock  Lodge  of 
Black  Elks,  and  the  Hamden,  Coim. 
Italian  American  Club. 

Mr.  Healey  and  his  lovely  wife,  Jean, 
live  in  Derby  and  have  six  children. 
Their  son,  Michael,  is  vice  president  of 
Healey  Motors,  Healey  Dodge  and  Healey 
Car  &  Truck  Leasing.  Their  son  Patrick 
is  ofQce  manager  of  Healey  Dodge.* 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INAUGURATION  OF  HERBERT 
HOOVER  AS  THE  31st  PRESIDENT 
OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
series  of  essays  from  scholars  commemo- 
rating the  5Dth  anniversary  of  the  inau- 
guration of  Herbert  Hoover,  I  would  to- 
day like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  paper 
entitled  "Poland's  Friend"  which  was 
written  especially  for  this  series  by  Prof. 
George  J.  Lerski  of  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  CaUfomia. 

World  War  I  had  left  much  of  Europe 
starving.  President  Hoover's  concern  was 
manifest  from  the  war's  outset,  as  he  led 
efforts  to  feed  the  starving  in  Belgium 
and  other  nations  occupied  by  Germany. 
To  accomplish  his  goals,  he  had  overcome 
military  obstacles,  such  as  a  blockade, 
with  his  humanitarian  appeals.  Once  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  Hoover's  actions 
turned  toward  Poland.  He  moved  expedi- 
tiously, knowing  that  millions  faced  star- 
vation before  the  harvest  of  1919  would 
be  available. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Americtm 
Relief  Administration  for  the  next  3 
years  provided  meals  for  over  a  million 
starving  Polish  children.  Professor  Lerski 
is  well  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  Hoo- 
ver's efforts  in  the  1920's.  As  a  small  child 
in  Lwow,  Poland,  He  himself  was  a  re- 
cipient of  food  under  this  great  human- 
itarian project. 

Professor  Lerskl's  paper  is  an  updated 
summary  of  his  book,  "Heriiert  Hoover 
and  Poland."  Both  documents  are  inter- 
esting reading  and  should  help  dispel  the 
cold  image  of  Mr.  Hoover,  perpetuated  by 
later  biographers,  such  as  his  alleged  in- 
ability to  relate  emotionally  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  others. 


I  request  that  Professor  Lerskl's  essay, 
as  well  as  a  biographic  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor, be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
The  essay  follows : 

BiocKAPHic  Sketch — Oeokcx  J.  LnsKi 
Bom :  January  20, 1917. 
Education:  Undergraduate  studies:  For- 
eign Trade  Institute  (A.H.Z.)  Lwow,  Poland; 
Law  at  Jan  Kazlmlerz  University  of  Lwow, 
Poland,  1936-39:  LL.M.  in  Polish  Law  (valde 
bene  degree)  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
1945-46;  Graduate  studies  in  American  His- 
tory and  History  of  Political  Theory,  George- 
town University,  1949-53. 

Professional  experience:  Educational  of- 
ficer. Polish  Army  in  Exile,  1940-42;  (Special 
Envoy  ("Emissary")  of  Allied  Headquarters, 
1939-45;  Private  Secretary  to  Prime  Minister 
of  Poland.  1944-45;  Visiting  lecturer  for 
Council  on  Asian  Affairs  and  Japan  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  AJTairs  in  Japan,  1954;  Editor, 
"Polish  Dally,"  Detroit,  Michigan,  1955;  Pro- 
fessor of  Western  History,  University  of 
Japan,  Tokyo;  lecturer,  Chuo  University 
Graduate  School,  Tokyo;  Law  department, 
University  of  Sacred  Heart  (Selsan  Univer- 
sity). Tokyo;  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo;  seminar  leader,  Japan  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  Affairs,  Inc.,  Tokyo.  1955- 
58;  Professor.  American  History  and  Inter- 
national Relations.  University  of  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  1958-60;  The  Asia  Foundation  Pro- 
gram Specialist,  Review  and  Development 
Department,  San  Francisco.  California,  1960- 
62;  Visiting  professor  of  political  science. 
University  of  Ceylon,  1962-64;  Research  as- 
sociate. Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace,  Standard,  California,  1964-65; 
Senior  research  associate.  The  Asia  Foimda- 
tion.  San  Francisco.  1965-66;  Associate  pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco,  1966-68;  Professor 
of  History  and  Government,  University  of 
San  Francisco,  1969-70;  Professor  of  Modern 
European  History,  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 1970. 

Publications:  "Herbert  Hoovw  and  Poland: 
A  Documentary  of  a  Friendship,"  Stanford, 
California:  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Re- 
volution and  Peace,  Stanford,  University, 
1977. 

"Origins  of  Trotskyism  in  Ceylon:  A  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Lanka  Sama  Scmiiaja 
Party,  1935-1962,"  Stanford:  Hoover  In- 
stitute on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace,  Pub- 
lication No.  74.  196S. 

"A  Polish  Chapter  in  Jacksonian  America: 
The  United  States  and  the  Polish  Exiles  of 
1831,"  Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press.  1968. 

"History  of  Western  Political  Thought," 
Tokyo:  Risosna  Co.,  1958. 

"The  Economy  of  Poland,"  Washington, 
D.C. :  Council  for  Economic  and  Industry  Re- 
search. Inc.,  1954. 

Editor  and  co-author:  "The  Unseen  and 
Silent:  Adventures  from  the  Underground 
Movement  Narrated  by  Paratroops  of  the 
Polish  Home  Army,"  London  and  New  York. 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1954. 

Poland's  Frxzitd 

Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  one  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
earliest  biographers,  gives  the  following, 
moving  account  of  a  march  of  32  tbo\isand 
Polish  chUdren  to  honor  Hoover  in  Augtist 
of  1919.  in  Warsaw: 

They  marched  and  marched  and  cheered 
and  cheered  •  *  •  And  all  went  by  as  de- 
corously and  in  as  orderly  a  fashion  as 
many  thousands  of  happy,  cheering  children 
could  be  expected  to,  until  suddenly  from 
the  grass  an  astonished  rabbit  leaped  out 
and  started  down  the  track.  And  then  five 
thousand  of  these  children  broke  the  ranks 
and  dashed  madly  after  blm,  shouting  and 
laughing.  And  they  caught  him  and  brought 
him  in  triumph  as  a  gift  to  their  guest.  But 
they  were  astonished  to  see  as  they  gave  blm 
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their  gift,  that  this  great  strong  man  did 
just  what  you  or  I  or  any  other  human  sort 
of  human  being  could  not  have  helped  do- 
ing under  the  circumstances.  They  saw  blm 
cry  •  •  •.  But  the  children  of  Warsaw  had 
no  need  to  be  sorry  for  him.  For  he  cried 
because  he  was  glad.^ 

As  a  child  in  a  Lwow  kindergarten.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  among  the  lucky  1.315.490  recipi- 
ents of  the  "Hoover  Meals"  and  distinctly  re- 
member that  as  far  as  America  was  con- 
cerned Mr.  Hoover's  name  was  second  in 
popularity  only  to  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
It  Is  therefore  unfortunate  that  the  post 
war  Communist  regime  failed  to  restore,  in 
an  otherwise  laudable  effort  of  rebuUding 
Warsaw  from  ashes,  the  Hoover  Square  and 
Monument  in  the  heart  of  the  city  so  that 
those  growing  up  in  present  day  Poland  are 
not  sufficiently  reminded  of  the  great  gener- 
osity of  the  man  who  became  America's  31st 
president.  In  the  period  from  1919-1923,  the 
sum  total  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration headed  by  Hoover  for  Poland  reached 
$200,864,857.73,  while  more  than  150  Ameri- 
can relief  workers  became  deeply  involved 
in  Poland's  needs — the  largest  such  U.S.  op- 
eration on  Polish  territory  ever,  reminiscent 
of  a  much  earlier  outburst  of  American  sym- 
pathy to  that  far  away  country  in  the  Jack- 
sonian period.^ 

Asked  in  1975,  by  Dr.  Mllorad  Drachko- 
vitch.  director  of  the  Hoover  Institute  Ar- 
chives, to  prepare  a  book  on  the  experiences 
of  the  first  U.S.  envoy  in  Poland,  Hugh  Gib- 
son. I  Instead  proposed  to  first  do  the  mono- 
graph on  Mr.  Hoover's  long  Involvement  in 
Poland.  It  was  published  in  1977,  as  the  first 
in  the  series  of  Hoover  Archival  Docim:ien- 
taries,  with  a  gracious  forward  by  Senator 
Mark  O.  Hatfield.^'  Doing  research  in  the 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  and  at  the  Hoover  Institute  for  War 
and  Peace  at  Stanford,  California,  I  realized 
that  Mr.  Hoover  always  showed  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  underdog  countries  starting 
with  his  successful  operation  in  German- 
occupied  Belgium.  His  experiences  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  both  in  engineering  en- 
terprises and  in  relief  operations  made  him 
by  far  the  most  Internationally  minded 
member  of  the  otherwise  isolationist  Hard- 
ing and  Coolidge  Administrations. 

Moreover,  Hoover's  insistence  on  the  sort 
of  "seed"  help  to  assist  the  Poles  in  building 
their  own  relief  institutions,  as  extensions  of 
the  network  which  he  set  up,  created  an  In- 
teresting antecedent  and  model  for  post 
World  War  n  American  foreign  aid  such  as 
the  Point  Four  Program,  the  Marshall  Plan 
Food  for  Peace,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  (E.C.A.),  etc.  To  be  sure 
Hoover's  free  enterprise  philosophy  determ- 
ined not  only  his  anti-communist  but  also 
his  anti-socialist  posture,  but  even  in  the 
case  of  the  famine  stricken  Soviet  Russia  of 
Lenin's  day.  he  was  ready  to  serve  with  his 
unique  organizational  talents,  the  populace 
Of  that  vast  country  whose  government  was 
not  even  recognized  at  that  time  by  the  U  S 
By  the  way.  such  a  substantial  undertaking 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
logistic  cooperation  of  Poland  despite  her 
recent  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  • 

H^'^i^r*^**'^-  *^e  pro-German  stance  of 
Hoovers  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Stlmson 
following  the  Dawes  and  Young  Plans  to  ac- 

w.n^t^n™'"*  ^*''*='*'  grievances  over 
r^i-?^.  -*"  ***■'*  *°™«  anti-American 
official  historians  of  present  Poland,  (ee 
ft-ofessor  Marian  Wojclechowski)  to  attack 
Hoover  as  the  suoporter  of  the  German  Re- 
visionism responsible  for  the  new  Drana 
ncchOsten  in  the  Nazi  version.  ^^  S? 
ZZt  *J?**7*«^„'^th  the  Chairman  of  toe 
w^„f°"'P  Relations  Committee,  Sena- 
torwiill^  Borah  of  Idaho,  indicating  sup- 
port   for    the    G«nnan    claims    on    CWansk 

w^lSj'i^i,*''''  "°-'=*"^  P°'^l^  Co^'l'^ 
was  immediately  countered  by  a  White  House 


denial:  "A  press  statement  that  tbe  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  any  revision  of  the  Polish 
CorridOT"  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
The  President  has  made  no  suggestions  of 
any  such  character."  =^  Hoover  remained  tUl 
the  very  end  of  his  life  one  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  Poland's  independence.  Ever 
since  his  student  days  at  Stanford  he  had  a 
particular  admiration  for  Jir.  Paderewskl, 
but  was  even-h-anded  in  his  respect  for 
Poland's  strongman,  Marshal  Josef  Pllsudskl: 

Poland  Is  fortunate  in  having  in  her  lead- 
ership two  out  of  the  six  or  seven  great 
idealist  statesmen  of  the  world,  Mr.  Pllsud- 
skl and  Mr.  Paderewskl.  Upon  them  the  eyes 
of  all  liberals  in  all  countries  are  today 
turned  with  hopes  for  tjielr  continued  suc- 
cess. The  helping  hand  of  all  Ub»al  govern- 
ments will  be  extended  to  these  men  and  to 
the  Polish  people  in  the  consummation  of 
their  task.* 

In  view  of  the  Communist  attempts  to 
stifle  the  truth  about  Hoover's  friendship 
towards  Poland,  I  was  particularly  happy 
with  Ambassador  Richard  Davis'  suggestion 
that  a  special  exhibit  In  Warsaw  be  arranged 
to  show  the  Polish  public  the  great  accomp- 
lishments of  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  (A.R.A.)  Present 
Ambassador  William  Schauffele  seemed 
equally  interested  in  implementing  that  pro- 
ject, but  after  a  few  phone  calls  from  the 
State  Department  nothing  further  has  been 
done.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  proper 
and  timely  to  document  America's  genuine 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  Polish  children  in 
1919-1923. 

Since  President  Wilson,  the  Polish  people 
never  had  a  more  knowledgeable  and  dedi- 
cated friend  in  the  White  House  than  that 
Iowa  Quaker  who  visited  the  country  four 
times  under  different  circumstances  between 
1913  and  1946,  the  last  time,  to  use  Hoover's 
own  words.  Poland  had  come : 

Under  the  heel  of  Commimist  oppres- 
sion. The  Polish  people  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  have  suffered  under  repeated 
subjugation.  But  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  race  has  time  and  again  led  them  out  of 
oppression  into  freedom. 

The  spirit  of  a  great  race  does  not  die  from 
oppression.  A  free  Poland  is  not  dead.  It  will 
rise  again;  and  its  people  will  once  more 
live  according  to  the  spirit  and  the  principles 
of  its  noble  Constitution  of  1791 — the  anni- 
versary of  which  you  are  celebrating  In  your 
hearts  today. 

There  is  more  to  nations  than  their  soil, 
their  cities,  their  wealth,  and  even  their 
government.  There  is  a  soul  in  a  great  peo- 
ple. That  soul  is  forged  in  the  Instincts  of 
their  race,  their  traditions,  their  heroic 
struggle,  their  heroic  men,  and  their  genius 
in  art,  music  and  literature.  It  is  steeled  in 
their  sufferings.  They  may  be  impoverished. 
But  the  soul  of  a  great  people  cannot  be 
crushed.  From  that  their  national  life  and 
their  freedom  will  rise  again  and  again  from 
the  ashes  of  their  homes.' 

FOOTNOTES 

•Vernon  Kellogg,  Herbert  Hoover:  The 
Man  and  His  Work  (New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.,  1920)  pp.  4-6.  In  his  own  memoirs. 
Hoover  quotes  the  French  MUltary  Attache's 
comment  on  the  event:  "There  never  has 
been  a  review  of  honor  in  all  history  which 
I  would  prefer  for  myself  to  that  which  has 
been  given  you  today!"  See  The  Memoirs  of 
Herbert  Hoover:  Years  of  Adventure,  1874- 
1920  (New  York:  MacmUlan  Co.,  1952)  p.  360. 

The  above  quotes  should  help  to  dispel  the 
inhuman  image  of  Mr.  Hoover  perpetuated 
by  later  biographers  such  as  his  alleged  In- 
ability "to  relate  emotionally  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  others,  ..."  Cf.  Herbert  Hoover:  For- 
gotten Progressive  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Co.). 

-Jerzy  Jan  Lerski,  A  Polish  Chapter  in 
Jacksonian  America:  the  U.S.  and  the  Polish 
Exiles  of  1831  (Madison:  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press.  1958) . 


'George  J.  Lerski,  Herbert  Hoover  tend 
Poland:  A  Documentary  History  of  a  Friend- 
ship (Stanford:  Hoover  Institution  Preaa, 
1977). 

•Harold  H.  Fisher,  The  Famine  in  Soviet 
Russia,  1919-23:  The  Operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  (New  York:  Mac- 
mUlan Co.,  1927)  pp.  176-177. 

s  U.S.  Foreign  Relations,  1931,  1 :603. 

*  Lerski.  Hoover  and  Poland,  p.  83. 

■  "Message  of  Herbert  Hoover  read  over  Ba- 
dlo  Free  Europe  on  the  162nd  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution",  in  Lerski,  Hoover 
and  Poland,  p.  114.« 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  ENERGY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  force- 
fully makes  a  point  about  energy  policy 
that  we  would  all  do  well  to  heed.  The 
editorial  comments  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Senate  to  delete  from  current  law  a  pro- 
vision that  prohibits  utilities  from  fi- 
nancing energy-conserving  improve- 
ments in  their  customers'  homes,  and  it 
contrasts  those  efforts  favorably  with  the 
approach  of  the  House,  which  has  been 
to  make  the  program  more  complex  than 
it  already  is. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  edi- 
torial is  making  a  larger  point  about 
energy  pohcy  in  general — that  we  need 
to  let  economic  forces  work  for  us  rather 
than  against  us  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
energy  independence.  Utility  financing 
of  home  conservation  improvements 
takes  advantage  of  an  available  indus- 
try-customer linkage  utilizing  available 
technology  at  a  cost  per  barrel  of  oil 
saved  that  is  considerably  less  than  the 
current  price  of  new  oil.  This  is  simple 
economic  good  sense,  and  it  is  past  time 
that  we  recognized  that  and  did  some- 
thing about  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  such  case.  The 
Mellon  Institute's  Energy  Productivity 
Center  has  estimated  that  if  we  had  in- 
vested $364  billion  in  energy  efficiency 
techniques  over  the  last  10  years,  we 
could  have  reduced  our  fuel  consumption 
by  19.3  quadrillion  Btu's,  and  we  could 
have  eliminated  the  need  for  $401  billion 
of  other  expenditures— $240  billion  in 
new  electricity  generating  capacity  and 
$161  billion  worth  of  imported  oil.  In 
short,  we  could  have  reduced  oil  imports 
by  17  billion  barrels. 

Obviously  we  cannot  have  those  10 
years  back.  But  we  can  begin  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  We  can  begin  to  imder- 
stand  the  economics  of  energy  and  make 
it  work  to  our  sulvantage.  Mr.  President, 
I  spoke  to  this  subject  at  greater  length 
recently  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  ask  that 
my  remarks  and  the  Post  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

ANTX-CONBEBVATION   in   the   HOUSE 

At  a  time  when  the  exploding  costs  of 
imported  energy  are  leading  inflation,  and 
when  energy  experts  are  in  near-unanimous 
agreement  that  conservation  offers  the 
largest  and  lowest-cost  near-term  energy 
supply,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
agreed  to  fight  in  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence for  a  provision  that  will  prevent  the 
states  from  adopting  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing conservation  opporAmitles  available. 

The  House  set  out,  as  did  the  Senate,  to 
repair  an  acknowledged  mistake  in  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1978 :  a  provision 
that     prohibits     utilities     from    financing 
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will  cooperate  In  energy  conservation,  and 
they  will  support  energy  innovation  as  long  as 
their  leaders  take  them  Into  their  confidence 
instead  of  treating  them  like  children  who 
have  to  be  disciplined  and  regulated  Into 
energy  submission. 

While  the  key  to  our  energy  future  Is  to 
reduce  our  use  of  imported  oU,  the  United 
States  Is  becoming  daily  more  dependent  on 
imports.  In  recent  years  our  oil  supplies  from 
foreign  sources  have  almost  doubled.  OPEC 
now  provides  almost  half  our  oil.  And  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue  we  will  be  even  more 
dependent  on  oil  imports  as  we  move  into 
the  energy-troubled  1980's. 

The  results  of  this  dependence  are  pain- 
fully clear — in  the  economic  and  political 
intimidation  we  are  subjected  to  by  foreign 
oil  producers. 

We  also  see  and  feel  it  in  the  Infiatlon 
which  is  led  by  soaring  fuel  prices,  and  which 
Is  eroding  our  purchasing  power.  We  see  it 
in  the  trade  deficits  which  are  robbing  Amer- 
ican Industry  of  needed  capital  for  expan- 
sion. And  reduced  capital  investment  means 
loss  of  Jobs. 

Everywhere  we  look  we  are  reminded  of 
one  simple  fact :  our  national  energy  policies 
have  failed. 

That  is  because  the  policies  set  by  the 
Carter  Administration  have  been  self-con- 
tradictory. 

The  President's  programs,  planned  to  the 
last  detail  and  administered  by  bureau- 
cracies like  the  Department  of  Energy,  have 
met  inevitable  failure. 

Why?  Because  they  ignore  the  basic  eco- 
nomic forces  that  are  capable  of  producing 
the  energy  results  we  want,  and  need,  and, 
finally,  must  have  to  prosper  as  a  nation. 
I  submit  that  we  need  a  thorough  reversal 
In  our  energy  policy.  The  system  of  hap- 
hazard regulation  we  have  been  burdened 
with  is  clearly  not  the  answer. 

We  need.  Instead,  a  policy  which  places  a 
greater  reliance  on  the  marketplace  and  In- 
centives to  people  not  Just  to  produce  the 
energy  we  need — but  to  assure  that  we  use 
our  energy  more  wisely.  We  need  to  give 
Incentives  to  unconventional  sources  such  as 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  as  well  as  to 
conventional  sources  And  we  also  have  to 
start  thinking  about  conservation  as  a 
source  of  energy  supply. 

Market  regulation  versus  free  market 
choice  are  two  dramatically  different  ways  of 
looking  at  energy.  But  the  most  dramatic 
difference  between  them  is  in  their  results: 
one  will  work;  and  one  won't. 

To  understand  why  the  Carter  system  of 
selective  regulation  cannot  work,  let's  look 
at  some  of  the  fallacies  and  the  failures  of 
this  administration's  energy  policies. 

The  Administration's  operating  assump- 
tion is  that  government  can  selectively  al- 
locate, regulate  and  price-fix  a  national  sys- 
tem of  energy  efficiency  and  conservation. 

It  presumes  that  detailed  regulations  and 
narrow,  technology-specific  incentives  will 
channel  future  energy  use  and  conservation 
In  the  direction  desired. 

But  consider  some  of  the  results  of  this 
monolithic  way  of  thinking — two  years  ago 
the  President  proposed  a  program  to  dis- 
courage the  installation  of  oil  and  gas  boil- 
ers for  new  electric  generating  plants.  This 
policy,  as  expected.  Increased  the  market  for 
coal. 

But  last  year,  when  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  with  a  surplus  stock  of  natxiral  gas, 
the  President  shifted  to  encouraging  the  use 
of  natural  gas  Instead  of  coal  for  generating 
electricity.  And  then,  literally  yesterday,  the 
President  sent  down  new  specifications  for 
conversion  back  to  coal. 

— Or  you  may  remember  how  the  Admin- 
istration encouraged  homeowners  and  com- 
mercial business  to  retrofit  as  a  conservation 
measure.  But  then,  with  the  help  of  Congress, 
It  Imposed  a  ban  on  utilities  moving  Into  the 
retrofitting  business.  This  contradictory  self- 
defeating  move  stopped  utUlUes  from  mak- 


ing loans  to  customers  to  Insulate  and  retro- 
fit their  homes  under  a  plan  whereby  those 
customers  could  pay  back  the  loan  as  part  of 
their  monthly  utility  bill. 

The  list  goes  on.  But  long  or  short.  It  il- 
lustrates one  significant  point:  when  con- 
flicting, burdensome  government  policies  get 
the  marketplace  for  energy  coming  and  going, 
the  marketplace  for  energy  gets  nowhere. 

But  that  need  not  be  the  case.  We  can 
Institute  an  energy  policy  that  corrects  these 
distortions  so  that  all  energy  sources  will  be 
able  to  compete  more  freely  and  on  an  equal 
footing. 

We  can  achieve  an  energy  policy  of  optl- 
mimi  economy  by  providing  incentives  for  all 
energy  sources,  and  by  providing  a  positive 
motive  for  individuals  and  businesses  to  con- 
serve and  to  adapt  to  changing  energy  con- 
ditions. 

If  we  really  mean  to  let  the  market  work, 
and  if  we  really  want  to  provide  an  equitable 
and  productive  incentive  system,  I  think  we 
must  start  looking  at  energy  in  an  entirely 
different  way  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

For  example,  we  have  to  begin  by  asking 
the  most  basic  question:  What  is  energy? 
Is  it  coal,  or  oil,  or  a  panel  that  traps  the 
sun's  rajs?  Or  is  energy  a  warm  house,  hot 
water,  a  moving  freight  train,  or  a  micro- 
phone that  amplifies  my  voice?  Whether 
these  results  are  provided  by  oil,  natural  gas, 
or  solar  power  isn't  of  primary  importance  to 
us.  What  is  important  is  how  much  fuel,  and 
at  what  cost,  is  needed  to  obtain  the  energy 
services  we  want. 

If  we  start  thinking  about  energy  in  these 
terms,  then  incentives  to  conserve  it  and  use 
it  efficiently  will  naturally  take  precedence 
over  efforts  to  allocate  and  direct  the  specific 
use  of  specified  energy  sources.  The  results  of 
this  change  of  approach  will  be  immediate 
and  substantial.  According  to  the  Mellon 
Institute's  Energy  Productivity  Center,  if  we 
had  invested  $364  billion  In  energy  efficiency 
techniques  over  the  last  ten  years,  we  could 
have  reduced  our  fuel  consumption  by  19.3 
quadrillion  BTU's.  But  more  significantly, 
this  would  have  eliminated  other  costs  of 
$401  billion — $240  billion  worth  of  new  elec- 
tricity generating  capacity  and  $161  billion 
worth  of  Imported  oil — for  a  total  savings  of 
$36  billion.  We  would  not  have  had  to  sacri- 
fice any  of  the  services  derived  from  energy 
use,  and  we  would  be  Importing  significantly 
less  oil.  In  fact,  we  would  have  reduced  oil 
imports  by  17  billion  barrels— the  equivalent 
of  the  entire  annual  oil  output  of  Saudi 
Arabia  for  six  years ! 

As  this  example  shows,  energy  can  be  ac- 
quired from  the  more  efficient  use  of  fuel 
equally  as  well  as  from  the  opening  up  of 
new  sources.  That  is  not  a  new  idea.  What 
Is  new  is  the  idea  that  the  achievement  of 
greater  energy  efficiency  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  dictates,  controls,  and 
specifications  of  the  government.  And  what 
is  new  Is  the  idea  that  energy  efficiency  can 
be  better  achieved  through  the  free  choice  of 
an  Informed  public  operating  in  the  eco- 
nomic marketplace.  What  Is  new  Is  that 
energy  efficiency  pays  ...  If  we  let  it. 

We  must  abandon  the  idea  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  knows  what  is  best  for  each 
and  every  home  or  industry,  and  instead 
focus  on  the  economic  sense  of  energy  con- 
sumers provided  with  good  information. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  re-orient  our 
policies  in  line  with  a  new  energy  efficiency 
strategy.  This  strategy  would  be  directed  to 
one  end:  the  Identification  and  removal  of 
the  Institutional  barriers  in  our  economy 
that  prevent  the  energy  consumer  from  doing 
what  makes  most  sense  economically. 

Such  a  strategy  does  not  mean  more  large 
federal  programs. 

For  example.  In  the  residential  sector,  we 
need  house-by-house  examinations  of  energy 
use  patterns  and  case-by-case  recommenda- 
tions for  needed  Improvements  by  qualified 
experts. 

This  is  the  "house-doctor"  concept  sug- 
gested in  a  study  by  Princeton  University 
and  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
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The  question  is  how  to  get  ijeople  to  do  It. 
One  way  would  be  to  provide  a  tax  credit  to 
anyone  who  had  such  a  residential  analysis 
performed.  Another  way  would  be  to  give 
people  an  annual  tax  credit  on  the  energy 
savings  they  reaUze  from  year  to  year.  Such 
an  energy  conservation  tax  credit  would  work 
as  follows : 

For  the  average  homeowner,  all  fuel  bills 
would  be  combined  into  one  formtila  to 
establish  how  many  BTU's  the  howeowner 
consumed  in  a  given  year.  Thereafter,  if  that 
homeowner  can  establish  that  his  home's 
consumption  of  energy  declined  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  he  would  receive  a  tax  credit 
that  would  be  deducted  from  the  Federal 
Income  Taxes  he  owes  each  year. 

For  the  automobile  driver,  the  system 
would  work  largely  as  in  prior  years  when 
people  were  permitted  to  deduct  the  federal 
excise  taxes  on  gasoline  from  their  federal 
Income  taxes.  Only  now,  instead  of  being  re- 
warded by  the  Treasury  for  consuming  more 
gasoline,  the  taxpayer  will  be  rewarded  for 
consuming  less. 

In  the  commercial  and  Industrial  sectors, 
this  energy  efficiency  strateg;y  means  a  simi- 
lar case-by-case  analysis  and  the  widespread 
adoption  of  techniques  like  cogeneratlon  to 
take  advantage  of  energy  that  currently  goes 
to  waste.  This  means  a  very  different  ap- 
proach. 

For  example,  right  now.  General  Public 
Utilities  is  launching  an  Innovative  effort  to 
make  not  Just  the  supplying  of  electricity, 
but  the  conservation  of  electricity  Its  busi- 
ness. Short  on  capital  and  forced  to  review 
Its  entire  operation  due  to  the  events  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  this  utility  company  has 
realized  that  It  can't  follow  the  traditional 
course  of  simply  building  more  power  plants 
to  meet  increased  demand. 

Instead,   It   will   be  working  with   all  Its 

customers — residential   and   commercial to 

reduce  demand  by  Increasing  the  efficiency 
of  current  energy  use  and  by  developing 
their   energy   "sense". 

It  believes  this  will  result  In  lower  con- 
sumer costs  and  be  more  profitable  than 
building  power  plants. 

We  must  remove  the  Institutional  bar- 
riers erected  by  government  to  competition 
and  Ingenuity.  And  we  must  create  an  In- 
stitutional structure  that  will  show  people 
how  they  can  save  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  making  It  economical  for  them  to  do 
so.  For  as  the  "house-doctor"  proposal  Il- 
lustrates, people  do  not  necessarily  know 
how  to  save  energy,  even  If  they  want  to 
and  therefore  wUl  not  Invariably  or  auto- 
matically do  the  right  thing  without  Infor- 
mation and  help. 

We  need  a  new  kind  of  energy  policy 
which  provides  Incentives  for  performance- 
which  removes  barriers  rather  than  erects' 
them;  which  reduces  the  role  of  Government 
rather  than  Increases  It;  and  which  Is  in- 
telligence-Intensive and  cost  reducing  rather 
than  spendlng-lntenslve  and  cost  Increasing. 

A  policy  which  encourages  people  to  be 
smart  about  their  own  energy  use  and  nlan- 
nlng.  *^ 

This  Is  a  particularly  Important  policy 
change  because  of  the  serious  capital  short- 
age our  economy  Is  experiencing.  We  Just 
cannot  afford  to  throw  money  away  or  In- 
vest one  more  non-productive  doUar. 

The  policy  I  propose  Is  one  which  Is  right 
^er°ca^'  ''^^  '°'"  ^^°^^'^-  and  right  for 


MILWAUKEE   RAILROAD  RESTRUC- 
TURING ACT 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act  in  November  of  last  year 
and  one  of  the  major  provisions  was  to 
provide  certain  protections  for  Milwau- 
kee RaUroad  employees.  The  act  allo- 


cated $75  million  for  a  smooth  and  re- 
sponsible settlement  of  labor-related 
problems  which  may  arise  as  workers 
lose  their  jobs  and  work  their  way  into 
new  ones  on  the  lines. 

However,  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
complaints  from  ex-Milwaukee  employ- 
ees about  the  "mass  confusion"  they  con- 
front when  seeking  assistance  imder  the 
restructuring  act. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  this  issue 
must  be  resolved  immediately,  I  have  sent 
letters  to  Department  of  Transportation 
Secretary  Goldschmidt,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Chairman  Gaskins, 
and  Presidential  Assistant  Stu  Eizenstat 
asking  for  a  swift  investigation  of  the 
enactment  of  the  labor  protection  clauses 
in  the  act.  It  is  time  the  agencies  get 
themselves  together  to  make  sure  that 
those  benefits  are  received  by  the  people 
in  Iowa  who  need  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  tne  text  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Goldschmidt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1980. 
Hon.  Neh,  Goldschmidt. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secretast:  In  November  of  1979, 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act 
passed  the  U.S.  Congress  and  was  signed  by 
the  President.  The  legislation  contained  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  Milwaukee 
Railroad  employees.  However,  in  recent 
months  I  have  received  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints from  Milwaukee  employees  in  my 
state  who  have  been  hit  with  mass  confusion 
as  they  attempt  to  seek  compensation  or 
asslsttuice.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  I 
will  outline  some  of  the  problems. 

According  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  is  responsible 
for  administering  separation  allowance,  in- 
terim employee  assistance,  employee  incen- 
tive compensation,  and  moving  expenses.  Ap- 
parently, there  is  some  question  as  to  what 
the  Railroad  must  be  accountable  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  as  regards 
their  actions  in  these  areas. 

For  Instance,  we  have  reliable  reports  that 
some  of  the  railroads  taking  over  the  Mil- 
waukee lines  have  hired  new  people  off  the 
streets  when  there  were  Milwaukee  employees 
ready  and  willing  to  take  those  same  Jobs. 
This  appears  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
and  must  be  addressed. 

We  also  asked  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
whether  they  would  create  an  organized 
system  to  enable  disrupted  employees  to  ex- 
ercise their  seniority  rights  as  is  required. 
The  answer  was  "no."  This  has  created  com- 
plete chaos.  Employee  A  has  15  years  on  the 
job.  Is  approved  by  the  supervisor  for  the 
area,  and  begins  to  work,  perhaps  even  mov- 
ing to  the  new  locale.  Along  comes  employee 
B  with  20  years  experience  and  he  then 
bumps  employee  A  who  thought  he  had 
found  permanent  employment. 

The  sensible  way  to  alleviate  this  situation 
Is  to  compile  a  list  of  all  employees  and  their 
seniority  within  a  125  mile  radius. 

The  most  senior  would  be  asked  if  he 
wants  to  exercise  his  seniority,  then  the  sec- 
ond most  senior  employee,  and  on  down  the 
line.  If  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Is  unwilling 
to  institute  such  a  system,  can  you  instruct 
them  to  do  so? 

According  to  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act,  $75  million  was  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Milwaukee  to  allow  for  a 
smooth  and  responsible  settlement  of  labor- 
related  matters.  Has  the  Railroad  received 
the  money?  If  so.  It  Is  obviously  not  being 
used  in  a  responsible  manner.  The  MUwau- 


kee  RaUroad  and  the  other  parties  involved 
must  be  held  accountable  to  the  MUwaukee 
employees. 

A  clarification  of  the  MUwaukee  Railroad 
Restructuring  Act's  labor  protection  provi- 
sions is  desperately  needed — not  at  some 
future  date,  but  now,  when  the  situation  Is 
volatile.  I  therefore  respectfully  request  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  ulti- 
mate overseer  of  the  restructuring  plan,  im- 
mediately analyze  and  clarify  the  situation 
so  that  the  employees  will  be  treated  fairly 
and  equitably  by  aU  parties. 

The  employees  are  conftised  and  be- 
wildered; they  do  not  know  where  to  ttim 
for  the  answers.  I  look  forward  to  your  forth- 
coming reply  clearly  defining  those  answers. 
Sincerely. 

ROCKR  W.  JOSKN, 

V.S.  Senator.% 


INTEREST   RATE   REDUCTION 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
oined  Senator  Magnuson  in  cosponsor- 
ing  Senate  Resolution  392  calling  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  reduce  interest  rates. 

What  I  want  to  convey  is  a  sense  of 
urgency.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve does  not  fully  appreciate  the  impact 
of  its  policies  on  people  who  have  to 
live  with  them.  Monetary  aggregates  and 
targets  are  numbers  and  dots  on  a  piece 
of  paper  or  computer  printout.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  receiving  calls  and  let- 
ters from  people  who  are  telling  me  that 
tight  money  is  not  just  a  theoretical 
concept. 

What  my  constituents  are  telling  me 
about  is  the  inability  to  purchase  a  home, 
the  inability  to  plant  a  crop,  the  inabil- 
ity to  finance  a  floor  plan  for  a  Chrysler 
dealership,  loss  of  jobs,  and  bankruptcy, 
all  because  banks  will  not  grant  credit 
or  because  the  price  of  that  money  is  so 
much  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

I  want  to  convey  that  the  recession  in 
my  State  of  Indiana  is  already  a  reality. 
It  is  not  something  that  may  come  in  the 
future.  It  is  here,  it  is  deep,  and  no  end  is 
in  sight.  Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve continues  to  tighten  the  monetary 
noose. 

We  had  9.3  percent  unemployment  in 
Indiana  in  January,  the  third  liighest  in 
the  Nation.  In  the  Anderson  area  9,800 
people  were  out  of  work  which  is  16  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force.  Anderson  is  not 
a  Chrysler  commimity.  It  is  a  General 
Motors  community.  Motor  vehicle  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  fell  to  about 
58  percent  of  last  year's  level  in  January. 

Now  the  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to 
find  when  consumer  credit  costs  are  at 
record  highs.  What  is  happening  is  that 
not  only  are  i)eople  not  able  to  buy  homes 
and  autos,  but  business  cannot  finance 
investments  which  they  need  to  survive 
over  the  next  few  months.  What  is  going 
on  is  particularly  adverse  to  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  used  to  be  able  to 
obtain  financing  from  local  banks  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  However, 
-low  independent  businessmen  simply 
cannot  afford  to  borrow  at  present  rates. 

The  recession  Is  here,  yet  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  continues  to  raise  interest 
rates  by  adhering  to  their  monetary  tar- 
gets which  won't  have  much  impact  on 
reducing  inflation  for  several  years.  In 
the  meantime,  they  are  greatly  aggra- 
vating inflation  because  interest  rates 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  ON 
HOUSE  CXJNCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 309  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  309  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  fiu-ther  dispo- 
sition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—SENATE RESOLUTION  374 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, April  1,  at  1:50  p.m.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  672,  Senate  Resolution  374,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement;  that 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  de- 
bate or  the  yielding  back  of  the  time, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution; that  following  the  disposition  of 
the  resolution,  the  Senate  then  return 
to  consideration  of  S.  1946,  the  then 
pending  business,  the  rail  deregulation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  520  TO 
BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  a  message  from  the  House  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  520  arrives  in 
the  Chamber,  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing the  Easter  holiday,  on  Tuesday, 
April  15,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution,  if  It  is  available  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session,  for  not 
to  exceed  2  minutes,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  on  page  2,  with  "Department 
of  Defense." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  will  not 
object — the  reservation  is  to  advise  the 
majority  leader  that  the  Items  identi- 
fied are  cleared  on  our  Executive  Calen- 


dar and  we  have  no  objection  to  their 
consideration  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc,  that 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  en  bloc 
be  laid  on  the  table,  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominations,  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

Depabtment  of  Defense 

William  Eldred  Peacock,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  A.Mlstant  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  Judiciart 

Robinson  O.  Everett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  MUitary 
AppeaJfi. 

(New  Reports) 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  ams 
Welfare 

Cesar  A.  Perales.  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  the  Treasurt 
Curtis  Alan  Hessler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treacury. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is 
recognized. 


THE  POOR  JUDGMENT  OF  U.S. 
AMBASSADOR  WHITE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  assas- 
sination of  Archbishop  Romero  in  El 
Salvador  by  an  imknown  assassin  has 
brought  the  political  climate  in  that  em- 
battled nation  to  the  brink  of  explosion. 

In  this  tense  atmosphere,  the  new  Am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador,  Robert  White, 
has  seen  fit  to  add  to  the  confusion,  ten- 
sion, and  suspicion  now  nmning  rampant 
in  El  Salvador  by  the  Ambassador's  very 
unwise  press  statement,  distributed  yes- 
terday by  United  Press  International. 

Mr.  President,  only  2  days  after  the 
administration  in  Washington  an- 
nounced to  Congress  that  Fidel  Castro's 
Cubans  were  involved  in  large-scale  gun 
running  and  subversion  in  EH  Salvador, 
Ambassador  White  has  seen  fit  to  circu- 
late rumors,  unconfirmed  by  any  other 
American  official,  about  the  alleged  hir- 
ing of  a  small  band  of  anti-Castro 
Cubans  to  wage  war  against  the  left  in  El 
Salvador.  Ambassador  White  also  care- 
lessly implied,  apparently  without  pro- 
viding any  evidence,  that  the  killing  of 
Archbishop  Romero  was  the  work  of  what 
he  described  as  a  rightwing  plot  along 
the  lines  of  "The  Day  of  the  Jackal,"  in 
France. 

Mr.  President,  one  wonders  what  Am- 
bassador White  is  trying  to  accomplish  by 
airing  in  the  news  media  such  uncon- 
flrmed  speculation  on  the  eve  of  the 
Archbishop's  funeral. 

Such  statements  by  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador will  be  assumed  to  be  based  on 
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more  than  idle  speculation  or  rumor.  It 
will  be  assumed  that  the  Ambassador's 
comments  would  not  have  been  made 
without  verification  by  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies  or  equally  reliable  sources.  Am- 
bassador White's  remarks  will  inevitably 
add  to  the  atmosphere  of  tension,  vio- 
lence, and  suspicion  now  pervading  in  El 
Salvador. 

Moreover,  Ambassador  White's  com- 
ments about  the  rumored  involvement  of 
"anti-Castro  Cubans,"  as  he  identifies 
them,  will  provide  a  propaganda  bonanza 
for  the  Communists  and  other  far-left 
elements  in  El  Salvador.  They  will  claim 
that  Castro's  large-scale  gim  running 
and  terrorism  are  entirely  justified  in 
view  of  the  charges  by  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador that  anti-Castro  Cubans  are  wag- 
ing war  against  the  left  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  someone  can 
explain  why  Ambassador  White  has  been 
repeating  charges  of  this  nature  at  such 
a  critical,  crucial  moment.  Perhaps 
someone  can  explain  why  no  other 
American  official  has  thus  far  been  able 
to  conflrm  the  charges  circulated  by 
Ambassador  White.  Perhaps  someone 
can  explain  how  Ambassador  White's 
public  speculation,  and  that  is  all  it  is, 
public  speculation,  about  the  assassina- 
tion of  Archbishop  Romero  and  the  in- 
volvement of  "anti-Castro  Cubans" 
served  American  Interests  in  any  way. 
Perhaps  someone  can  explain  how  Mr. 
White's  statement  to  the  press  served 
any  purpose  whatsoever  other  than  to 
add  to  the  explosive  atmosphere  in  El 
Salvador  on  the  eve  of  the  archbishop's 
funeral. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  sending  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Vance  re- 
questing an  explanation,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  letter,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  original  United  Press 
International  account  of  Ambassador 
White's  comments  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  an  assessment  of  Ambassador 
White's  performance  by  a  major  Para- 
guayan newspaoer  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  his  last  ambassadorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  White's 
conduct  in  his  new  position  has  demon- 
strated verv  questionable  judgment  and 
dubious  professionalism. 

M  Senators  may  recall,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  apprehensive 
about  Ambassador  White  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination.  That  is  why  I  opposed 
his  confirmation. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 

tT.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  27, 1980. 
Hon.  Ctrtts  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned bv  remarVs  to  the  press  made  ^ester- 
day  In  El  Salvador  by  Ambassador  Robert 
VPhlte. 

Ambassador  White  apnarently  disclosed  to 

the   press   that  he  had   received  reports 

which  other  members  of  the  American  Oov- 
emment  say  are  unconfirmed — that  antl- 
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Castro  Cubans  have  been  hired  by  the  right 
to  wage  war  against  the  Salvadoran  leftists, 
and  that  a  professional  killer  had  been 
retained  to  assassinate  Archbishop  Romero. 

Ambassador  White  proceeded  to  compare 
the  Archbishop's  assassination  with  the  Day 
of  the  Jackal  episode.  Even  If  the  Ambas- 
sador did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  right 
wing  was  responsible  for  the  killing — as  was 
the  case  with  the  French  comparison — the 
careless  analogy  will  certainly  draw  others 
to  such  a  conclusion,  and  add  to  the  tension 
and  suspicion  In  San  Salvador  on  the  eve 
of  the  Archbishop's  funeral. 

However,  in  discussions  yesterday  with 
officials  in  the  White  House.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment,  my  associates  and  I  were  unable  to 
find  even  one  otficials  who  had  certain 
knowledge  as  to  the  Identity  of  Archbishop 
Romero's  assassin,  or  had  seen  reliable  evi- 
dence about  the  hiring  of  antl-Castro 
Cubans.  Some  offlclals  speculated  that  the 
assassination  was.  in  fact,  the  misguided 
work  of  a  right  wing  fanatic.  But  others  be- 
lieved it  likely  that  the  killing  was  a  provo- 
cation by  the  far  left  in  El  Salvador  with  the 
hope  of  creating  a  martyr,  adding  to  local 
unrest,  and  discouraging  the  American  Qov- 
ernment  from  providing  security  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

Regardless  of  what  the  facts  may  subse- 
quently prove  to  be.  I  am  appalled  at  Am- 
bassador White's  lapse  of  judgment.  And  I 
have  s^veral  questions  in  connection  with 
this  episode : 

1.  Did  Ambassador  White  have  knowledge 
of  the  Involvement  of  anti-Castro  Cubans,  or 
was  he  simply  circulating  riunors? 

2.  Does  Ambassador  White  know  who  kUled 
Archbishop  Romero,  and  If  so.  has  he  con- 
veyed this  information  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Government? 

3.  What  American  interest  was  served  by 
Ambassador  White's  lending  official  credi- 
bility to  reports  of  Involvment  of  antl-Castro 
Cubans  in  El  Salvador— only  one  day  after 
official  American  confirmation  of  large  scale 
interference  and  gun  running  in  El  Sal- 
vador by  Castro? 

4.  Did  Ambassador  White  use  good  Judg- 
ment in  airing  these  opinions,  especially  at 
a  volatile  time  in  El  Salvador? 

I    enclose   a    UPI    report   on   Ambassador 
White's  remarks.  UPI  officials  in  New  York 
advise  that  they  stand  by  their  story. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

Reports  op  Anti-Castro  C^tban  Terrorists, 

Salvadoran  Forces  Placed  on  Alert 

(By  Juan  D.  Tahayo) 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. — U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Robert  E.  White  said  Tuesday  he  had 
reports  anti-Castro  Cubans  have  been  hired 
to  wage  war  against  Salvadoran  leftists  and 
that  a  professional  killer  assassinated  human 
rights  advocate  Archbishop  Oscar  A.  Romero. 

White,  in  an  unusually  candid  interview, 
also  said  the  Salvadoran  Government  or- 
dered its  15,000-man  armed  forces  on  full 
alert  and  is  considering  an  overnight  curfew 
to  crush  any  violent  reaction  to  Romero's 
assassination. 

But  thousands  of  Salvadorans.  rich  and 
poor,  marched  peacefully  through  a  Capital 
still  rocking  from  terrorist  bombs  to  pay  a 
tearful  homage  to  the  assassinated  Arch- 
blshoi. 

White  said  a  Salvadoran  Government  offi- 
cial he  would  not  Identify  told  him  a  "small 
group"  of  antl-Castro  Cubans,  hired  by  Sal- 
vadoran rightists,  were  in  the  violence-torn 
Central  American  nation  and  may  be  respon- 
sible for  part  of  a  string  of  27  high -explosive 
bombs  that  went  off  early  Tuesday  through- 
out the  country. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador,  who  came  to  El 
Salvador  to  take  up  his  post  only  three  weeks 
ago,    also   said   the   ruling   military-civilian 


Junta  was  considering  clamping  an  overnight 
curfew  and  ordered  all  16.000  troops  on  "fuU 
alert"  because  of  Romero's  assassination 
Monday  night. 

There  were  widespread  fears  the  slaying 
of  Romero,  a  steadfast  defender  of  human 
rights  who  was  nominated  for  the  1979  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  would  trigger  massive  antl- 
Govemment  protests  throughout  the  largely 
poor  nation  of  4.8  mllUon. 

White  said  he  had  been  told  by  experts 
that  Romero's  slaying — with  an  explosive  22- 
buUet  in  the  heart — was  the  work  of  a  "paid, 
professional  marksman." 

"This  seems  to  be  a  "Day  of  the  Jackal'- 
type  assassination,"  White  said,  referring  to 
the  novel  by  Frederic  Forsythe  in  which  a 
professional  assassin  tried  to  kill  the  late 
French  President  Charles  DeGaulle. 

In  Washington.  Secretary  of  Stat*  Cyrus 
Vance  reaffirmed  American  support  and  aid 
for  El  Salvador's  centrist  Junta  despite  the 
"criminal  assassination"  of  a  leading  religi- 
ous critic  and  human  rights  advocate. 

"We  hope  this  tragic  event  will  not  throw 
things  off  the  track  and  derail  the  positive 
and  constructive  progress  the  Jimta  has  been 
making,"  said  Vance. 

An  estimated  5,000  people  Joined  a  pro- 
cession carrying  Romero's  body  from  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Basilica.  Another  3,000,  mostly  peasants, 
waited  outside  the  BasUica  where  the  popu- 
lar Archbishop  had  given  his  packed  Simday 
homilies  that  Invariably  demanded  an  end 
to  repression. 

El  Salvador  Assesses  Ambassador 
White's  Performance 
Mr.  White's  diplomatic  mission  In  Para- 
guay ended  along  with  the  seventies,  and  he 
withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties.  He 
served  as  U.S.  ambassador  for  Just  2  yean, 
but  in  that  time,  he  got  Involved  in  episodes 
full  of  Incidental  controversies  and  heated 
polemics  whose  effects  will  probably  endure 
until  his  successor  manages  to  make  us  for- 
get them.  This  was  the  reason  for  his  promo- 
tion to  the  post  of  ambassador  to  El  Salva- 
dor, where  this  Jump  ahead  in  his  career — as 
an  American  historian  said — will  be  marked 
by  the  scares  which  he  undoubtedly  will  ex- 
perience every  day  in  that  convulsed  coun- 
try, where  his  presence  Is  more  necessary 
than  ever,  not  only  to  guide  El  Salvador's 
revolutionary  Junta,  but  also  to  preserve  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  worthwhile  and  different  task  we  hon- 
estly wish  Mr.  White  the  success  he  was  un- 
able to  attain  In  our  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  commentary  we 
sooke  of  decades  and  not  years  because  dur- 
ing the  decade  we  got  to  know  a  niunber  of 
U.S.  ambassadors  who  came  here,  observed, 
worked  and  mingled  with  the  official,  politi- 
cal, social  and  cultural  circles  of  the  country 
and  left  with  the  sense  of  a  Job  well  done  and 
surrounded  bv  the  affection,  the  regard  and 
even  the  admiration  of  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  them.  It  would  suffice 
to  mention  White's  predecessor,  George  W. 
Landau,  who  was  also  his  antithesis  and  this 
is  why  White's  new  diplomatic  style — which 
caused  his  promotion  into  El  Salvador's  vol- 
cano— was  so  shocking  to  our  idlosvncrasy. 

Mr.  White,  who  Is  an  exceptional  and  in- 
telligent diplomat,  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  not  awakened  any  enthusiasm  among  us, 
only  In  the  minute  world  of  the  mlnl-opDOsl- 
tlon.  Thus,  when  he  prepared  the  agenda  for 
Mr.  Eaton,  deputy  assistant  secretary  Inter- 
Amerlcan  affairs  of  the  State  Deoartment,  he 
toDk  special  care  to  Include  a  working  lunch- 
eon with  the  members  of  the  national  ac- 
cord, providing — on  the  basis  of  his  own 
frlendlv  preferences — four  seats  for  the  Au- 
thentic Radicals  and  onlv  two  each  for  their 
equals  and  associates,  the  Febreristaa  and 
the  Christian  Democrats. 

In  addition,  he  accepted  Mr.  De  Lara  Gas- 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Mkssachusetts  (B4r.  Tsongas) 


.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
rglnia  for  taking  the  chair. 


THE  RESEARCH  REVITALIZATION 
ACT  OP  1980 

TSONGAS 


Mr.  President,  I  re- 

the  Research  Revitali- 

1980,  S.  2355,  which  can 

sm  eroding  foundation  of 

economy.  This  legislation 

effective  mechanism  to  en- 

with  practical  applica- 

and  industry.  It  is  a 

to  economic  stagnation  and 


Revitalization  Act  pro- 

for  the  private  sector 

research  and  development  on 

ampuses.     The     incentive 


mechanism  Is  straightforward — a  nonre- 
fundable credit  for  25  percent  of  the 
amoimt  contributed  in  cash  to  a  tax- 
exempt  research  reserve.  The  maximum 
credit  is  5  percent  of  the  business's  in- 
come. A  deduction  is  allowed  for  pay- 
ment from  the  reserve  if  it  is  used  for 
research  by  colleges  and  universities. 
Tliere  are  penalties  if  reserve  funds  are 
used  other  than  for  basic  research  and 
if  funds  are  retained  in  the  reserve  for 
more  than  4  years. 

This  legislation  faces  up  to  current 
research  conditions.  During  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
shift  of  university  efforts  away  from 
industrial  needs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  funds  70  percent  of  university 
research.  Washington  effectively  con- 
trols the  direction  of  much  of  the  basic 
research  done  in  the  United  States.  Fed- 
erally funded  research  has  failed  to  lead 
to  commercialization  of  enough  produc- 
tivity-enhancing developments. 

The  Research  Revitalization  Act  will 
promote  greater  industry  involvement 
in  the  basic  research  done  at  universi- 
ties. It  will  restore  some  of  the  coopera- 
tion between  industry  and  academia  due 
to  low  return  on  investment.  The  bill 
recognizes  that  the  benefits  of  innova- 
tion spread  throughout  an  industry,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  en- 
courage them.  Federal  spending  on  re- 
search and  development,  as  measured  in 
constant  dollars,  is  falling.  We  have  a 
national  obligation — and  opportunity — 
to  do  more. 

During  the  Vietnam  war  and  previous 
conflicts,  defense  spending  served  as  a 
major  Federal  stimulant  on  technology, 
much  of  which  had  civilian  applications. 
Now  we  need  to  stimulate  research  and 
development  imder  a  more  positive  con- 
dition— peace.  The  Research  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  creates  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward mechanism  to  move  in  this  impor- 
tant direction. 

This  is  an  effective  first  step  toward 
revitalizing  research  and  development 
in  order  to  increase  innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity. Our  compounding  economic 
problems  indicate  that  the  time  is  over- 
due. The  current  trade  deficit  is  about 
$25  billion  annually.  Internationally, 
America's  competitive  edge  is  disap- 
pearing. U.S.  productivity  stopped  grow- 
ing in  1978,  and  dropped  3  percent  last 
year.  Without  more  productivity,  the 
standard  of  living  for  Americans  can- 
not climb.  If  productivity  is  allowed  to 
atrophy,  it  will  besiege  us  in  a  vicious 


circle:  Profits  and  wages  will  shrink, 
foreign  trade  will  stagnate,  and  infla- 
tion will  loom  even  larger. 

Mr.  President,  the  research  revitaliza- 
tion Act  of  1980  can  catalyze  research 
and  development  in  areas  most  likely  to 
pay  off  practically.  Representative  Vanik 
has  introduced  it  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  H.R.  6632.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  its  simple,  efficient 
approach  to  the  urgent  problem  of  lag- 
ging innovation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at 
4:54  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  March  28,  1980  at  12 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATTONS 

Excutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  27, 1980: 

Department  of  Defense 
William  Eldred  Peacock,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Depabtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Weu-ahe 

Cesar  A.  Perales,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Department  of  the  TREAStmy 

Curtis  Alan  Hessler,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
the  Senate. 

The  jTn>icuKT 

Robinson  O.  Everett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  May  1, 1981. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMr«rfaf(,  March  27, 1980 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  You  for  the 
abundance  of  Your  spirit  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  Your  mercy.  We  praise  Your 
name  that  You  lift  up  saints  and  proph- 
ets of  the  faith  who  proclaim  Your 
kingdom,  who  testify  to  the  truth  and 
who  call  us  to  repentance.  Give  us  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see  Your  mighty 
works,  not  only  in  ages  past,  but  in  the 
lives  of  Your  people  this  day.  Make  us 
sensitive  to  Your  word  and  open  to  Your 
leading  that  justice  will  roll  down  like 
waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever- 
flowing  stream.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2269)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  whlr*h  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2427.  An  act  to  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  wheat,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  EX- 
PRESSING DEEP  CONCERN  OF 
CONGRESS  OVER  PLIGHT  OF  CAM- 
BODIAN   PEOPLE 

(Mrs.  SPELLMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks) . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  humanitarian  Albert  Schweitzer, 
upon  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
1952,  remarked  that  we  "don't  live  in  a 
world  all  alone.  Our  brothers  and  sisters 
are  here  too."  It  is  with  similar  emotions 
that  we  introduce  this  afternoon  our 
resolution  expressing  the  deep  concern 
of  Congress  over  the  continuing  plight  of 
the  Cambodian  people. 

It  is  perhaps  a  measure  of  the  serious- 


ness of  our  foreign  problems  that  the 
tragedy  that  is  Cambodia  today  has  been 
pushed  temporarily  from  the  front  pages. 
The  pitiful  scenes  of  suffering  and  star- 
vation no  longer  stare  out  at  us  daily 
from  our  newspapers  nor  flash  nightly 
across  our  television  screens.  But  the 
crisis  is  no  less  real.  And  we  in  Con- 
gress— ^if  we  have  any  feeling,  any  com- 
passion at  all — can  no  more  ignore  the 
situation  in  Cambodia  today  than  we  can 
ignore  our  problems  in  Iran  and  else- 
where aroimd  the  globe. 

We  do  not  live  in  the  world  all  alone. 
The  people  of  Cambodia  are  indeed  our 
brothers  and  our  sisters.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  them.  We  cannot  sit  by  and 
let  war  and  starvation  threaten  their 
very  existence. 

The  women  Members  of  Congress 
played  a  crucial  role  last  fall  in  focusing 
world  attention  particularly  on  the 
plight  of  the  Cambodian  children.  The 
result  was  an  imprecedented  outpouring 
of  concern  that  helped  ease  the  crisis 
over  the  next  few  months. 

Today,  we  plead  not  just  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  for  all  Cambodians.  We  must 
do  what  we  can  to  help  them  in  this, 
their  new  hour  of  need.  We  urge  con- 
tinued humanitarian  assistance.  We  ask 
an  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops.  We  demand  no  more  than  the 
protection  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights.  And  we  ask  the  support  of  all 
Americans  in  this  effort.  We  do  not  live 
in  a  world  all  alone.  And  we  cannot 
ignore  the  plight  of  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple in  light  of  the  grave  threats  they  now 
face. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  IRAN? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  continue 
to  flounder  around  wondering  what  to 
do  about  the  hostages  illegally  in  custody 
after  145  days. 

Remedies  are  available  but  unused  due 
to  timidity  and  indecision,  including 
economic  and  military  blockades. 

Like  so  many  others,  hitting  them  in 
the  pocketbook  might  well  get  the  atten- 
tion of  that  fanatic  and  radical  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini  and  his  so-called  students. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  House  joint  resolution  to  fine  Iran  at 
the  rate  of  $25  million  per  day  for  each 
day  the  hostages  remain  in  custody  and 
authorizing  payment  from  the  blocked 
Iranian  assets,  starting  immediately. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation,  demand  immediate  hearings, 
and  support  from  the  President. 


DEADLINE    SHOULD    BE    SET    FOR 
RELEASE  OF  HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  to  see  on  television  last 
night  that  Iranian  citizens  are  continu- 
ing to  pour  into  this  coimtry  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  50  per  day. 

As  oiu*  hostages  approach  their  fifth 
month  in  captivity,  more  than  41,000 
Iranians  are  enjoying  all  the  beneflts  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  freedom 
to  move  about  without  restriction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  to  set  a 
deadline  for  the  release  of  our  hostages. 
If  that  deadline  is  ignored,  stronger 
measures  must  be  taken. 

Those  measures  should  include  closer 
scrutiny  of  those  Iranians  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States.  While  some  may 
be  political  refugees,  I  am  not  convinced 
all  fall  into  that  category. 

We  should  consider  a  dally  fine  to  be 
deducted  from  Iranian  assets  for  each 
day  our  hostages  are  held  after  a  certain 
date.  We  should  terminate  the  training 
of  Iranian  military  personnel,  and  we 
should  limit  the  freedom  of  movement 
permitted  Iranian  diplomats. 

Finally,  we  should  take  another  look 
at  those  Iranian  diplomats  who  were 
asked  to  leave  this  coimtry  months  ago 
to  see  how  many  are  still  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  tougher  ap- 
proach if  we  really  expect  to  win  the  sale 
return  of  our  hostages. 


THE  IRANIAN  IMMIGRATION 
SCANDAL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  publicly 
misled  the  American  people  on  a  matter 
of  grave  importance. 

I  do  not  make  this  charge  lightly.  But 
since  the  lives  of  American  hostages  are 
at  stake,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  the 
President,  in  his  recent  news  conference, 
gave  false  information  to  the  American 
people  concerning  the  immigration  of 
Iranians  to  this  coimtry. 

The  President  stated  that  the  thou- 
sands of  Iranians  who  have  come  to  this 
country  since  mid-November  1979,  were 
here  because  of  humanitarian  reasons. 
He  also  stated  that  immigration  officials 
are  making  rigorous  checks  on  these  im- 
migrants. 

But  quite  bluntly,  this  is  not  the  truth. 
United  Press  International  has  uncov- 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  daring    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g,  Q  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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consumers  and  foreign  buyers  will  also 
feel  the  pinch  of  tight  money,  and  the 
possibility  of  food  shortages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  from  many 
farmers,  small  town  bankers,  seed  and 
fertilizer  dealers,  and  implement  sales- 
men about  the  shortage  of  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  needed  seed  and  fertilizer 
to  put  in  the  1980  crop.  Cash  on  the 
barrelhead  is  demanded  for  seed,  fuel, 
fertilizer,  and  new  equipment.  With 
grain  prices  down  due  to  the  embargo, 
most  farmers  just  do  not  have  the  cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  to  me  like  we  are 
headed  for  the  worst  farm  crisis  since 
the  Great  Depression  if  the  Congress 
does  not  act  immediately.  I  urge  the 
House  leadership  to  schedule  action  on 
bills  approved  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  to  open  up  the  1979  loan  pro- 
gram to  nonparticipants  and  to  increase 
loan  rates  for  the  1980  crops,  and  urge 
passage  of  emergency  farm  credit  legis- 
lation. 


WHAT  DO  THEY  SAY  IN 
THE  SUPERMARKET? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  asked  several  of  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  join  me  at  the  start  of 
our  workday  in  an  effort  in  which  we 
were  to  leave  these  hallowed  Halls  and 
go  out  and  talk  to  the  American  people 
a  little  bit.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  participated  in  that  kind 
of  effort,  and  I  understand  that  more  will 
do  so  in  the  near  future. 

I  think  we  have  learned  enough  across 
the  coimtry  right  now  for  a  preliminary 
report  on  that  effort.  TTie  preliminary 
report  can  be  summed  up  in  this  way: 
The  American  people  in  the  supermarket 
feel  absolutely  oppressed  by  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  are 
not  blaming  the  supermarket  nor  are 
they  blaming  the  farmer;  they  are  blam- 
ing the  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion. They  are  ready  for  a  major  change 
in  both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Why  do  they  blame  the  Government? 
Because  right  in  the  supermarket  they 
are  seeing  an  example  of  Government 
mismanagement.  Take  a  look  at  the  food 
stamp  program,  for  example.  While  the 
American  people  say  that  they  see  a  need 
for  the  food  stamp  program  to  help  our 
truly  needy,  they  also  see  the  program 
being  misused  and  abused  in  many, 
many  circumstances.  In  other  words,  the 
American  people  say  right  there  that 
they  see  one  example  where  the  Govern- 
ment can  tighten  its  belt  a  little  bit  so 
the  American  people  would  not  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  a  lot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  more  of  our  Mem- 
bers ought  to  get  out  of  these  marble 
Halls  and  get  out  in  the  supermarket  and 
see  what  the  American  people  are  really 
saying. 


CARTER  MIGHT  LET  HERBERT 
HOOVER   OFF  THE  HOOK 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  news  from  Iran  was  particu- 
larly distressing.  The  54  hostages  being 
held  by  the  Khomeini  terrorists  might 
not  be  freed  imtil  this  summer  or  later, 
according  to  news  accounts.  This  is  to- 
tally imconscionable,  but  the  American 
people  also  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  hos- 
tage being  held  at  home  rather  than 
those  being  held  abroad. 

At  home?  Yes,  we  should  not  forget 
the  54th  hostage  the  Iranians  are  hold- 
ing at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

And  what  is  worse,  unless  we  can  ne- 
gotiate an  early  release  for  all  54  hos- 
tages, Jimmy  Carter  just  might  replace 
Herbert  Hoover  for  presiding  over  the 
biggest  economic  disaster  in  American 
history. 

The  self-imposed  hostage  at  the  White 
House  is  totally  isolated  from  the  real 
world.  But  perhaps  that  is  the  best  place 
for  him.  With  farm  prices  at  disaster 
levels,  housing  starts  at  a  standstill, 
tight  credit,  soaring  energy  costs,  and  a 
freeze  on  highway  projects  throughout 
the  country,  the  only  fantasy  island  left 
is  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  great  supporter 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  but  I  believe  he  has 
earned  his  place  in  history.  Let  us  all 
get  behind  the  efforts  to  release  the  54 
American  hostages  so  that  Jimmy  Carter 
would  not  be  able  to  take  Herbert  Hoover 
off  the  hook. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  DEATH  OF  SUB- 
COMMITTEE STAFF  DIRE<DTOR 
ROBERT  M.  PAUL 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  House  lost  one  of  its  most  able 
and  dedicated  staff  members  when  Bob 
Paul  succumbed  to  cancer.  He  was  staff 
director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Bob  Paul  was  an  engineer,  an  econo- 
mist, a  wildlife  biologist,  a  connoisseur 
of  fine  literature  and  fine  French  wines. 
He  was  a  modem  man  with  a  renaissance 
sweep  of  mind.  He  brought  to  every  task 
originality  of  thought,  a  willingness  to 
question  the  conventional  wisdom,  an 
imcanny  ability  to  reach  for  the  innova- 
tive solution.  He  contributed  enormous- 
ly to  the  work  of  our  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob 
Paul  was  a  complete  gentleman.  He  was 
always  considerate  of  the  personal  and 
intellectual  integrity  of  others;  I  never 
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heard  him  say  an  imkind  word  about  an- 
other person.  Bob  was  a  dear  and  pre- 
cious friend  of  mine.  His  loss  will  be 
great  to  our  committee  and  to  this  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  deepest,  most 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  wife  Mabel 
and  to  their  four  children. 


A   MILLION-DOLLAR   BCXJNDOGGLE 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  million 
dollars  is  not  as  much  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  the  American  people  still  have  a 
fondness  for  "a  million  dollars."  They 
make  frequent  reference  to  "the  mil- 
lion-dollar band"  in  Alabama  and  "a 
miUion-dollar  baby"  in  their  songs. 

This  morning  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  a  million-dollar  boondoggle.  When  I 
first  came  to  Congress,  I  learned  that 
each  year  we  are  presented  with  a 
printed  budget  by  the  President.  On 
January  28  this  year  we  received  three 
documents.  One  is  called  the  budget  in 
brief,  one  is  called  a  special  analysis  of 
the  budget  for  1981,  and  the  other  is  the 
budget  for  1981  itself,  which,  of  course, 
is  only  read  by  those  people  who  al- 
ready know  what  is  in  it. 

In  any  case,  these  documents  were 
presented  to  us  early  this  year,  and  6 
weeks  later  we  found  out  that  the  fig- 
ures in  the  documents  are  incorrect  be- 
cause the  inflation  rate  has  soared  to 
20  percent  and  interest  is  at  20  percent. 
Besides  that,  the  President  revised  the 
document  to  provide  for  spending  re- 
straints after  he  had  proclaimed  the 
budget  to  be  austere  and  lean. 

But  never  mind  all  that.  Even  if  these 
documents  had  any  validity — and  they 
do  not — ^I  just  want  to  thank  Mr.  Carter 
this  morning  for  this  million-dollar 
boondoggle.  I  have  learned  that  the  cost 
of  printing  these  documents,  which  had 
a  useful  life  of  6  weeks,  was  $1,116,000. 


DEMOCRATICALLY  CONTROLLED 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crats have  just  celebrated  their  25th 
anniversary  of  control  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  it  is  a  sadly  tarnished 
anniversary. 

The  Democrats  have  made  the  laws, 
set  the  budgets,  spent  the  money,  and 
built  the  bureaucracy  that  put  this  coun- 
try where  it  is  today.  It  is  a  party  that  ts 
devaluating  paychecks  by  18  percent  a 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  saying  that 
wage  earners  should  be  satisfled  with  a 
7-percent  wage  increase. 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  the 
only  party  continually  offering  soimd  fis- 
cal advice  and  proposing  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy throughout  these  years  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  continued  in  their  "tax  and 
spend"  philosophy. 

As  the  Democratic  majority  has  mul- 
tiplied Government  programs,  a  greater 
portion  of  our  country's  resources  have 
been  transferred  from  the  producer  to 


the  ncnproducer,  fitxn  those  who  are 
pulling  the  wagon  to  those  who  are  riding 
it.  As  the  Democrats  have  expanded  this 
huge  complex  of  social  service  programs, 
our  Government  has  used  enormous 
quantities  of  the  financial  capital  tbat 
businesses  would  otherwise  invest  in  pro- 
ductive assets.  And,  as  the  Government 
used  increasing  amoimts  of  the  country's 
savings  and  credit,  it  focused  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  create  new  money  faster 
to  replace  the  money  being  taken  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  result  has  been  inflation — ^infla- 
tion caused  by  the  irresponsible  and  ex- 
cessive deficit  spending  of  the  Democrats 
supported  by  excessive  money  creation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  fiscal  failures  our  citizens  are  hav- 
ing to  Uve  with  today  can  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  because  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  appropriates  and  the  Congress 
that  spends. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION  TO 
PROVIDE  RELIEF  FOR  CAMBODIA 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECI^KLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  many  members  of  the  Con- 
gresswomen's  Caucus  of  this  body  jour- 
neyed to  Cambodia  to  witness  the  prob- 
lems of  starvation  there  and  to  try  to 
attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  that 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  a  break- 
through has  been  made.  Food  deliveries 
were  increased;  a  great  improvement  was 
achieved. 

However,  current  information  indi- 
cates that  the  situation  in  Cambodia 
today  is  as  deplorable  as  it  was  before 
our  trip;  things  have  the  potential  to  be 
worse. 

As  a  result  of  this  dilemma — the  Cam- 
bodian nightmare  which  simply  will  not 
disappear,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution,  with  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  women  Members  of  Congress,  to 
address  this  problem,  first  of  all,  to  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  this  Congress  to  continue  to  aid 
Cambodia  with  humanitarian  assistance; 
and,  second,  to  call  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  conference  to  re- 
solve the  political  problems  of  and  in 
Cambodia. 

The  people  of  Cambodia  are  interna- 
tional pawns.  The  major  players  in  the 
chess  game  are  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  which  supports  the  Pol  Pot 
regime,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  sup- 
ports the  Vietnamese  who  control  food 
distribution  and  the  Crovemment  of 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  call  upon  all  fair- 
minded  nations  of  the  world  to  take  the 
humanitarian  steps  which  are  needed  to 
avoid  the  extinction  of  a  nation  and  the 
starvation  of  an  innocent  people. 


nii20 

STRONGER  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maxka.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ingly, the  patience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  wearing  thin  with  respect  to  our 
policies  toward  Iran.  The  hostages  are 
now  in  their  145th  day  of  captivity,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  they  will  be  freed 
until  summer,  if  then.  The  spectacle  of 
American  Embassy  persfxmel  being  put 
on  trial  in  Tehran  looms  as  a  real  possi- 
bility, and  today  we  leam  frcwn  news  re- 
ports that  11,000  Iranians  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  since  the  crisis 
began. 

According  to  the  reports,  one  of  the 
"students"  who  arrived  yesterday  was 
carrying  a  book  on  how  to  make  bcxnbs. 
yet  immigration  officials  were  quoted  as 
saying  they  were  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  since  current  U.S.  policy 
is  to  do  nothing  which  might  provoke 
Iran.  Until  now,  I  have  refrained  from 
criticizing  the  President's  policies  on 
Iran  in  the  belief  that  Americans  must 
unite  behind  their  President  in  times 
of  crisis.  However,  we  have  exhausted 
every  diplomatic  channel,  and  have 
nothing  to  show  for  our  efforts. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
time  has  come  for  stronger  action.  A 
survey  which  I  have  been  conducting 
the  last  few  weeks  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  in  Colorado  foimd  that 
84  percent  favor  imposing  a  naval  block- 
ade if  Iran  does  not  free  the  hostages. 
I  would  strongly  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  begin  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  and  other  moves  which  the 
United  States  might  employ  against 
Iran. 


TWENTY-PERCENT  INTEKEST  FIR- 
ING INFLATION 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
aroused,  alarmed,  and  disturbed  when 
I  learned  that  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
raised  the  discount  rate  to  13  percent  for 
members  who  do  not  borrow  too  often; 
but  for  those  who  borrow  often,  it  is  16 
percent.  This  record  discount  rate  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  what  lit  the  fire  under 
the  prime  interest  rate,  which  now 
stands  at  19  percent,  and  no  one  knows 
when  the  big  banks  will  begin  charg- 
ing even  more  than  that.  This  means 
that  every  bank  which  borrows  money 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  soon  will 
likely  charge  a  minimum  of  19  percent 
interest  also  for  its  loans  to  small  busi- 
nessmen, to  farmers,  and  to  young  peo- 
ple who  are  building  or  paying  for 
homes. 

The  interest  rate  is  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  wants  it  to  be,  as  the  genial 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  many  times  said. 

This  high  interest  rate  will  cause 
thousands  of  farmers  to  lose  their  farms, 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  to  go 
bankrupt,  and  millions  of  young  people 
to  be  unable  to  repay  their  loans.  While 
the  large,  fat-cat  banlcs  borrow  at  13  to 
16  percent  and  lend  at  19  percent,  and 
while  the  miUionaires  in  our  country  can 
invest  In  Treasury  bills  at  more  than  IS 
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L.  BURTON  asked  and 
iJermission    to    address    the 
n  linute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
remirks.) 

BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  agree  with  my  good 
jentleman    from    Pennsyl- 
£  HusTER,  on  certain  issues, 
to  agree  with  him  concem- 
admfnistration's  policy  of  let- 
come  in  with  bomb-mak- 
their  valises  becaiise  they 
to  offend  those  who  are 
Amef-ican  hostages  in  Iran. 

time,  they  offend  the  cap- 
gifeatly  by  their  acts:  First, 
S  lah  into  this  country;  and 
I  rzezinski  gratuitously  say- 
Shah  could  have  come  back 
he  wanted  to.  I  think  the 
the  hostages  back  may  be 
to  resign  his  post  and 
p^vate  Ufe  where  he  could 
the  country  better  than 
it  in  his  instant  capacity. 


BURDENS  OME  GASOLINE  TAX 

(Mr.  CARirEY  asked  and  was  given 
t<'  address  the  House  for  1 
tp  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Presi  dent 


Mr.   Speaker,   in   my 

Carter's  10-cent-per- 

tax    is    poorly    conceived, 

and   totally   imac- 

American  people.  Ameri- 

cutting  their  gasoline 

during    the     past    year. 

escalating  gasoline  prices  are 

ir  flationary  spiral  and  gaso- 

becoming  an  unaffordable 

maily  poor  and  middle-income 

faipilies.  This  tax  will  permit 

to  balance  the  budget  with 

spending  reductions. 

to  inform  my  colleagues 
Oil  Regulation  Report"  of 
informs  us  that  Presi- 
little  to  fear  from  Con- 
Carter  is  taking  the  politi- 
our  back.  We  cannot  take 
out  and  allow  the  people 
States  to  be  hit  with  an- 

tax. 

will  be  interested  to  know 

Department   of   Energy   esti- 

people  will  be  required 

tax  program  and  those 

cost  the  taxpayer  $925,000 

925,000  is  cai  top  of  startup 

total  in  excess  of  |1 


FOREIGN  AID  NEEDS  CUTTING,  TOO 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inflation  is  out  of  control,  interest  rates 
are  higher  than  anyone  dreamed  and 
gasoline,  when  you  can  get  it,  is  out- 
rageously priced.  Now,  finally,  those 
who  nm  our  country  have  discovered 
the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  welcome  these  new  converts  to  fiscal 
responsibility.  Had  they  only  come 
around  3  years  ago,  we  would  not  have 
the  problems  we  have  today.  But  with 
all  of  the  talk  about  cutting  people  pro- 
grams— education,  highways,  revenue 
sharing — do  you  know  what  they  left 
out?  Do  you  know  what  they  have  not 
talked  about?  Foreign  aid.  Can  you  be- 
lieve that? 

In  fact,  according  to  Secretary  Miller's 
testimony  yesterday  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations, rather  than  reductions  in  for- 
eign aid  the  administration  will  prob- 
ably add  as  much  as  $6.6  billion  to  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  request  for  insti- 
tutions like  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  cut  back,  we  certainly  should  expect 
those  who  nm  our  foreign  aid  programs 
to  cut  back  as  well. 


OUR  VACUUM  CALLED  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  join  my  minority  whip,  Bat- 
tling Bob  Michel,  and  six  other  Members 
to  express  outrage  concerning  the  UPI 
Iranian  immigration  story  that  came 
over  the  wire  services  yesterday.  Listen 
to  the  first  line  of  this  incredible  report 
that  over  11,000  Iranians  have  entered 
the  United  States  since  November  4. 

Thousands  of  Iranians  are  entering  the 
United  States  under  a  lax  inspection  pc^lcy 
that  hamstrings  and  frustrates  Immigration 
agents  and  undercuts  FBI  warnings  some 
may  be  student  terrorists,  a  UPI  investiga- 
tion has  uncovered. 

I  don't  want  to  have  to  enter  this  well, 
as  I  know  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  will,  and  split  this 
lectern  in  two  with  a  verbal  fist  that  says, 
"I  told  you  so"  when  the  first  Iranian 
terrorist  bomb  goes  off  in  this  country. 

On  April  1,  April  Fool's  Day,  our  53 
hostages  will  have  been  incarcerated  for 
150  days — and  the  word  "tortured,"  is 
now  accepted  by  every  psychiatrist  in 
this  country  to  describe  their  abusive 
treatment.  That  our  State  Department 
and  our  President  cannot  come  up  with 
a  forceful  policy  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
insanity  is  more  than  frustrating.  It  is 
humilitating.  The  vacuum  caUed  foreign 
policy  that  we  have  now  defiles  descrip- 
tion. I  have  a  special  order  tonight  on 
this  dangerous  situation  of  the  11,000 


Iranians  allowed  in  our  coimtry  over  the 
past  5  months. 


INFLATION  RATE  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  IS  NOW  RAGING  AT 
25  PERCENT 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
fiation  rate  nationally  is  20  percent  or 
more.  It  is  worse  in  southern  California, 
where  another  so-called  manager  of 
the  economy.  Governor  Brown  is  by  his 
actions,  kicking  up  the  inflation  rate. 

According  to  the  latest  figure  from  the 
CPI,  infiation  in  the  southern  California 
area  is  raging  at  a  25  percent  annualized 
rate.  So  we  have  the  double  whammy  of 
Carter  and  Brown  socking  it  to  us  with 
inflationary  government  programs  that 
are  killing  the  working  taxpayers  of 
America.  Our  traveling  Governor  Brown 
is  really  socking  it  to  the  working  people 
in  southern  California  with  his  big  in- 
flationary policy. 


n  1130 
THE      PLIGHT      OF      THE      HOME- 
BUILDERS'    INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, many  of  us  were  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  our  local  chapters  of  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders. 
The  vote  on  yesterday  afternoon  in  favor 
of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act 
of  1979,  a  bill  for  which  I  voted,  may  be 
interpreted  by  our  friends  in  the  home- 
building  industry  as  a  negative  sign  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  this  House  re- 
garding their  grievous  plight.  Their 
plight  is  almost  beyond  any  comprehen- 
sion. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not  use 
yesterday's  vote  as  their  only  answer  to 
the  plight  of  the  homebuilders.  I  would 
certainly  ask  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  control  of  the  Brooks- 
Cranstcn  Act,  which  would  replenish 
funds  for  Ginnie  Mae  and  Fannie  Mae, 
to  report  those  bills  out  very  speedily. 

I  understand  that  the  other  body  has 
reported  its  bill  which  would  address 
the  immediate  need  for  a  secondary 
market  to  encourage  homebuilding  in 
the  United  States. 

Additionally,  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  "supply-side"  tax  incen- 
tives, the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  and 
other  measures  which  encourage  invest- 
ment and  stimulate  the  productive  ca- 
pacity necessary  to  rebuild  America's 
economy  and  relieve  the  burdens  placed 
on  the  homebuilding  industry. 

Exemption  of  interest  earned  on  sav- 
ings accounts  and  providing  tax  credits 
to  encourage  homeowners  and  businesses 
to  invest  in  construction  to  increase  the 
energy  eflBciency  of  their  homes  and 
business  structures  are  other  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  aid  those  who  are  suf- 
fering unduly  from  high  interest  rates 
and  our  economic  ills. 
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WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4986.  DEPOSITORY  INSTI- 
TUTIONS DEREGULATION  AND 
MONETARY  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1980 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  620,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  620 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4986)  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
authorize  the  automatic  transfer  of  funds, 
to  authorize  negotiable  order-of-withdrawal 
accounts  at  depository  Institutions,  to  au- 
thorize federally  chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  establish  remote  service 
units,  and  to  authorize  federally  Insured 
credit  unions  to  maintain  share  draft  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of 
order  against  said  conference  report  for  faU- 
ure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 

3  and  4.  rule  XXVIII  are  hereby  waived,  and 
said  conference  report  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  when  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. Debate  on  said  conference  report 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  party 
and  the  minority  party. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNiSH).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MoAKLEY)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  for  debate  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
MAN),  and  pending  that,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  620  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  4986,  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act 
of  1980.  Ihe  rule  does  two  things.  First, 
it  waives  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  imder  clause  3  and  clause 

4  of  rule  XXVIII. 

Those  waivers  are  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  protect  the  conference  report 
against  points  of  order  for  going  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  conference,  and  for  in- 
cluding nongermane  Senate  material, 
respectively.  The  conferees  were  unable 
to  avoid  violations  of  those  two  parts 
of  rule  XXVIII,  Mr.  Speaker,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  time  since  the 
House  considered  this  legislation,  but 
particuluarly  because  of  the  many  pro- 
visions the  Senate  added  to  the  legisla- 
tion after  it  passed  the  House. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
House-passed  bills  included  in  this  con- 
ference report — H.R.  7,  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  and  H.R.  4986,  the  Consumer 
Checking  Account  Equity  Act — and  there 
are  still  several  more  Senate  provisions 
in  this  conference  report  that  were  not 
included  in  either  House  bill. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  House  did 
not  originally  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  all  the  provisions  that  are  now 
in  this  conference  report  but,  faced  with 
what  the  Senate  had  passed.  I  think  the 
conferees  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
diligent    efforts    in    working    out   this 


agreement.  It  includes  many  important 
provisions  which  a  number  of  us  in  this 
House  have  worked  for  many  years  to 
bring  to  pass.  Among  those  are  that  it 
provides  a  means  whereby  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  be  able  to  maintain  control 
of  the  money  supply  to  assist  in  curtail- 
ing inflation,  it  liberalizes  and  eventu- 
ally phases  out  regulation  Q.  it  author- 
izes NOW  accounts  nationwide,  it 
overrides  state  usury  laws  and  it  greatly 
simplifies  current  Truth  in  Lending 
Laws. 

It  is  also  noteworthy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  conferees  have  accomplished 
the  rather  remarkable  feat  of  coming  up 
with  a  bill  that  is  supported  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  will  be  affected, 
even  though  the  interests  of  those  parties 
are  often  competing.  The  bill  is  sup- 
ported, for  example,  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Savings  and  Loan  League,  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Associations,  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  part 
of  this  rule  provides  that,  because  this 
legislation  is  so  sweeping,  there  will  be  2 
hours  of  general  debate  rather  than  the 
the  usual  one.  That  will  psrmit  a  full 
discussion  of  all  the  major  elements  of 
this  bill. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  "the  most  important  banking  bill  since 
World  War  n,"  and  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  I  support  the  bill  strongly, 
and  I  urge  the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, both  for  the  conference  report 
and  for  this  rule  so  that  the  conference 
report  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  has  more  than  adequately  de- 
scribed the  legislation  before  us  and  the 
rule.  I  concur  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 

SELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  time  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  advocating  and  allowing  a  2 -hour 
discussion  on  the  extremely  complicated, 
far-reaching  legislation  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report. 

I  know  that  both  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton),  and  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain), 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee;  and 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie), 
and  other  members  of  this  committee 
have  struggled  long  and  hard  to  try  to 
amend,  correct,  and  adjust  the  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  depository  institu- 
tions of  this  country. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  a  long  effort. 
I  want  to  compliment  them  on  making 
the  effort,  but  especially  to  thank  both 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  ;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Islan(l  (Mr.  St  Geruain) 
for  making  sure  that  we  had  adequate 


time  to  discuss  this  highly  compUcated 
bill  today  by  asking  for  an  extra  1 
hour  so  that  those  of  us  who  had  ques- 
tions would  be  able  to  adequately  make  a 
record  on  what  has  been  done. 

As  many  of  my  coUeagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  know,  this  conference  occurred 
because  a  imanimous-consent  request 
was  granted  last  fall  to  merge  two  highly 
compUcated  bills,  and  we  had  a  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  at  the  time  that  that 
unanimous  consent  was  requested,  my 
recollection  is,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  was,  as  an  individual,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  very  resistant 
to  the  idea  of  merging  that  legislation 
into  one  conference,  because  of  many, 
many  concerns  that  there  was  just  too 
much  in  it  to  handle  in  one  bill,  and  I 
will  state  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
worked  so  hard. 

I  still  have,  and  I  believe  that  I  can 
probably  support  about  70  percent  of 
what  is  in  this  bill,  but  I  have  some 
very  serious  questions  about  the  bill.  I 
do  have  some  questions  I  will  address 
to  my  coUeagues  who  were  conferees 
relating  to  that  30  percent  of  the  bill  on 
which  I  have  very  substantial  concern, 
because  there  are  such  tremendous  new 
powers  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  this  act.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  understood. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pointing  out  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Members  and  to 
all  who  are  listening  to  us  here  this 
morning,  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  said,  this  is  good  legis- 
lation, but  when  it  is,  you  always  ask 
yourself,  could  it  have  been  better? 

In  this  case,  in  looking  at  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  I  want  to  teU  him. 
it  could  have  been  better.  The  only  rea- 
son it  is  not  a  Uttle  bit  better  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  copped 
out  on  our  committee  last  year  for  this 
very  prestigious  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  thus  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  lost 
a  most  prestigious  member,  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  a  man  whose  knowledge 
on  this  subcommittee  would  have  been 
extremely  worthwhile. 
n  1140 

So  I  appreciate  the  compliments;  at 
least  70  percent  Is  really  good.  I  know 
we  could  have  had  80  or  90  percent,  with 
the  gentleman's  help.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gentleman  has  been  very  helpful  to 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee.  In 
the  past  few  weeks  and  months  that  we 
consulted  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
the  gentleman  helped  to  get  the  rule  we 
wanted.  The  gentleman  helped  to  get  the 
biU  to  conference;  so  indirectly,  I  want 
to  compUment  the  gentleman  for  the 
help  that  the  gentleman  has  been  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  appreciate 
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Kazen 

OtUnger 

Traxler 

Kemp 

Panetta 

Trlble 

Klldee 

Paishayan 

Udall 

Kindness 

Patten 

iniman 

Kogovsek 

Pease 

Van  Deerlln 

Kostmayer 

Pepper 

Vander  Jagt 

Kramer 

Perkins 

Vanlk 

LaFaloe 

Petri 

Vento 

Lagomarsino 

Peyser 

Volkmer 

Latta 

Pickle 

Walgren 

Leach,  Iowa 

Porter 

Walker 

Leach,  La. 

Preyer 

Waanpler 

Leath.  Tex. 

Price 

Waxman 

Lederer 

Prltchard 

Weaver 

Lee 

Pursell 

Weiss 

Lehman 

Rahall 

White 

Leland 

Railsback 

Whltehurst 

Lent 

Raneel 

Whitley 

Levltas 

Ratchford 

Whlttaker 

LewU 

Regula 

Whltten 

Livingston 

Reuas 

Williams,  Mont 

Uoyd 

Rhodes 

Williams,  Ohio 

Loeffler 

Richmond 

Wilson,  Bob 

Long,  La. 

Rlnaldo 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Long,  Md. 

Rltter 

Winn 

Lott 

Roberts 

Wlrth 

Lowry 

Robinson 

Wolff 

Lujan 

Rodlno 

Wolpe 

Luken 

Roe 

Wright 

Lundlne 

Rose 

Wyatt 

Lun^en 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

McClory 

Rostenkowskl 

Wylte 

McCIoskey 

Rousselot 

Yates 

McCormack 

Roybal 

Yatron 

McEwen 

Royer 

Young,  Alaska 

McHugh 

Rudd 

Young,  Fla. 

McKay 

Runnels 

Youne,  Mo. 

McKinney 

Russo 

Zablockl 

Magulre 

Santinl 

Zeferettl 

Markey 

Satterfleld 
NAYS— 5 

Bauman 

Hamilton 

Paul 

Edwards,  Okla. 

McDonald 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 6 
Bonker  Holt  Qulllen 

Gonzalez  OBrien  Skelton 

NOT  VOTING— 36 


Abdnor 

Dsckard 

Mathls 

Addabbo 

Dlggs 

Murphy,  HI. 

Alexander 

Eckhardt 

Nolan 

Ambro 

Elgar 

Patterson 

Anderson,  111. 

Fenwlck 

Quayle 

Badham 

Garcia 

Roth 

Boggs 

Gephardt 

Sabo 

Bouquard 

Holland 

Sawyer 

Brodhead 

Jenrette 

Symms 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kelly 

Watklns 

Cavanaugh 

McDade 

Wilson,  Tex 

Chappell 

Madlgan 

D  1180 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mrs.  Fenwlck. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Jetu-ette  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Brodhead  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  XlUnola. 

Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  with  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Gephardt  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  ol  Texas  with  Mr. 
Deckard. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1300 
PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  any  proceedings  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  am  sure  I 
will  not  object — what  is  the  request? 
The  Members  present  could  not  hear  the 
request.  Would  you  kindly  restate  the 
request? 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  request  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  proceedings  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  gentleman  asking  time 
for  a  hearing  or  a  markup  of  a  bill  or 
both?  What  is  It? 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  are  in  the  markup  of 
a  bill,  the  annual  defense  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  annual  defense 
authorization  bill? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee — a  member  of  tiie 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
say  at  this  particular  time  that  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  on  this  after- 
noon is  that  we  are  in  closed  session  dis- 
cussing the  CX  rapid  deployment  air- 
plane. We  have  witnesses  from  all  over 
the  country  who  have  been  flown  in  es- 
pecially for  this  hearing,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  we  continue  this  hearing 
at  this  time  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  so  the  primary  reason 
is  to  hear  these  important  witnesses  re- 
lating to  the  potential  markup  of  this 
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legislation,  the  annual  defense  authori- 
zation bill? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  TTiat  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor- 
mally I  would  object  because  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  critical  piece  of  bank- 
ing legislation  we  have  before  the  House 
today,  but  knowing  also  how  critical  it 
is  that  we  move  on  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  our  defense  apparatus,  I  cer- 
tainly will  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  17.  1980: 

H.R.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loralne 
Smart  and  Robert  Clarke;  and 

H.R.  5913.  An  act  to  amend  section  502(a) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
On  March  18,  1980: 

H.R.  3398.  An  act  to  adjust  target  prices 
for  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains;  to  extend  the  disaster  payment 
programs  for  the  1980  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice;  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
quire that  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  not  exceed  the  nor- 
mal crop  acreage  for  the  1980  and  1981  crops. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bUl  (H.R.  8919)  entitled  "An 
act  to  impose  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
domestic  crude  oil." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4986 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  DE- 
REGULATION AND  MONETARY 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4986) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  automatic  transfer  of  funds, 
to  authorize  negotiable  order-of-with- 
drawal  accounts  at  depository  institu- 
tions, to  authorize  federally  chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  estab- 
lish remote  service  units,  and  to  author- 
ize federally  insured  credit  unions  to 
maintain  share  draft  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  620,  the  confer- 
ence report  is  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March 
24.  1980.) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence-reported bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, H.R.  4986,  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980,  is  the  most  significant 
package  of  financial  legislation  since  the 
1930's.  I  express  my  gratitude  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  St  Germain),  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  (Mr.  Annttnzio),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Barnard), 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stan- 
ton) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  for  their  outstanding  efforts 
along  the  way,  and  to  such  devoted 
members  of  our  staffs  as  Paul  Nelson,. 
Mike  Flaherty,  Steve  Verdier,  Robert 
Auerbach,  Robert  Weintraub,  David 
Secrest,  Richard  Still,  Jeff  Booth,  Jim 
Si  von,  Greg  Wilson,  Bob  Feinberg,  Lee 
Peckarsky,  Cal  Rosenberg,  and  so  many 
others. 

In  easier  times  we  might  have  con- 
tinued to  muddle  through  with  the  fi- 
nancial arrangements  we  have  lived  im- 
der,  without  much  basic  change,  for  the 
last  four  decades.  But  unprecedented  in- 
terest rates  have  made  it  imperative  that 
we  act  now  to  modernize  our  financial 
system  in  the  interest  both  of  the  sta- 
bility of  financial  institutions  and  the 
needs  of  consumers. 

H.R.  4986  affects  our  financial  system 
in  three  particularly  critical  ways: 

The  high  interest  rates  available  to 
savers  from  money  market  funds,  certifi- 
cates of  deposits,  and  other  instruments 
has  sharply  discouraged  passbook  sav- 
ings accounts  for  those  who  can  afford 
an  alternative,  and  left  the  small  saver 
dependent  on  his  passbook  account 
severely  discriminated  against.  This  bill 
will  phase  out  interest  rate  ceilings  to 
give  small  savers  a  better  break  and  to 
encourage  savings.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  broaden  the  services  available  from 
thrift  institutions,  and  expand  their  op- 
portunities for  improving  earnings. 

Usury  ceilings  in  some  24  States  have 
left  lenders  unable  to  lend  and  borrow- 
ers imable  to  borrow,  diverting  credit 
availability  out  of  these  States  and  dis- 
torting the  economy  in  myriad  ways.  The 
bill  lifts  usury  ceilings  to  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  marketplace  and  makes 
it  possible  for  banks  and  thrift  associa- 
tions to  continue  necessary  lending.  The 
provisions  protect  States'  rights  by  al- 
lowing States  to  restore  the  usury  ceiling 
promptly  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

High  interest  rates  have  made  it  very 
costly  for  banks  to  remain  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  Membership  now 
requires  keeping  fimds  which  earn  no 
interest  on  deposit  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Now  that  alternative  uses  of  these 
funds  would  bring  percentage  yields  in 
the  teens  or  higher,  the  cost  of  Federal 
Reserve  membership  has  become  exorbi- 
tant, and  many  banks  have  withdrawn 
from  the  System.  In  the  absence  of  this 


legislation  today,  many  more  banks.  In- 
cluding many  large  ones,  would  pull  out, 
leaving  our  central  bank  depleted  and 
weakened. 

There  is  further  urgent  reason  for 
completing  legislative  action  this  week. 
In  April  1979.  the  U.S.  Appellate  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  ruled  there 
is  no  legislative  basis  for  credit  union 
share  drafts,  automatic  transfer  ac- 
counts, and  remote  service  imits  of 
savings  and  loan  associations.  CcHigress 
was  given  until  December  31  to  provide 
a  legislative  basis.  On  December  28. 1979, 
Congress  legitimized  these  services  only 
until  March  31,  1980;  in  that  legislation. 
Congress  also  suspended  some  State 
usury  ceilings.  All  of  this  will  expire  next 
Monday  unless  this  legislation  is  adopted 
this  week. 

This  legislation  has  been  the  product 
of  at  least  2  years  of  intensive  work  in 
both  House  and  Senate.  Today,  after 
much  negotiation  among  all  the  inter- 
ested parties,  the  bill  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  nearly  all  major  seg- 
ments of  the  financial  community. 

The  latest  endorsement  comes  from 
the  Community  Bankers  Division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  divi- 
sion which  represents  the  ABA's  small- 
bank  membership.  Community  Bankers' 
Chairman  Jack  O.  Weatherford  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  March  20.  1980,  ex- 
pressed the  strong  support  of  the  small 
banks  for  this  legislation. 

As  you  know:  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  ABA'S  13.100  full  service  banks 
or  approximately  12,500  banks  are  commu- 
nity banks.  These  banks  provide  a  major 
financial  resource  and  leadership  role  In 
serving  the  nation's  smaller  communities. 

The  Community  Bankers  Division  has 
played  a  vital  role  over  the  past  several 
years  in  helping  to  shape  the  ABA's  consen- 
sus on  many  of  the  Issues  which  make  up 
this  omnibus  banking  bill.  You  may  recall 
that  in  January  of  1979,  a  special  meeting 
of  communuity  bankers  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  at  which  time  we  endorsed 
uniform  universal  reserves  covering  all  de- 
pository institutions:  as  well  as  the  concept 
of  paying  Interest  on  reserves,  which  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  supplemental  reserve  section. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  built  upon  this 
approach  in  response  to  the  reserve  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  commimlty  bankers  rec- 
ognize that  this  omnibus  financial  bill  Is  the 
product  of  consensus  by  compromise  and 
that  on  balance  the  bill  takes  major  strides 
toward  achieving  a  level  playing  field  for  all 
depository  institutions.  "Therefore,  the  Com- 
munity Bankers  Division  offers  Its  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  legislative  package 
agreed  upon  by  House-Senate  Conferees. 

There  already  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  20,  1980 
the  endorsement  of  other  major  financial 
groups — American  Bankers  Association, 
United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, Nationsd  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  in  summary 
form  what  the  conference  reported  blU 
does. 

First,  it  makes  permanent  the  author- 
ity for  credit  union  share  drafts,  auto- 
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accounts  at  commercial 
service  units  at  Ped- 
loans.  It  also  authorizes 
in  effect,  interest-bear- 
^ccounts — for  all  Federally 
institutions  beginning 
1.   Currently   NOW  ac- 
only  in  New  Eng- 
.  and  New  Jersey, 
phases   out   interest   rate 
over  a  period  of  6 
small  savers  will  be  able 
rates  by  that  time.  This 
^sential  to  reverse  the  se- 
savings  and  investment 
A  special   committee 
;he  four  bank  regulators 
Board,   Federal   De- 
Corporation,    Federal 
Board,  National  Credit 
)   plus  the  Secre- 
will  by  majority  vote 
of  the  phase -out.  This 
Committee    is    given    a 
by  Congress  to  phase  out 
expeditiously  as  economic 
viability  of  depository  in- 
and   the   legislation 
rates  for  the  phase-out. 
thrift  institutions  are 
new  consumer  services 
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accounts,  they  will  be  al- 
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loans  and  credit  cards, 
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and  without   the 
mortgages.  And  to  en- 
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depositors,  they  are  given 
to  improve  their  earnings 
to  20  percent  of  assets  in 
commercial  paper,  and 
securities.  The  quarter- 
is  maintained  during 
out  to  help  them  con- 
deposits. 
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for  3  years,  after  which  State  law  shall 
prevail.  The  ceiling  may  go  as  high  as  5 
percentage  points  above  the  Federal  Re- 
serve discount  rate  (including  any  sur- 
charge) .  During  the  3-year  period  the 
State  may  act  to  reimpose  ceilings  on 
such  loans. 

In  addition,  the  bill  permits  all  fed- 
erally-insured institutions  to  do  what 
national  banks  are  already  permitted; 
namely,  on  any  loan  (consumer  loans, 
second  mortgages,  etc.)  they  may  charge 
1  percentage  point  over  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's basic  discount  rate  regardless  of 
State  usury  limitations.  The  preemption 
is  permanent,  but  the  States  may  restore 
these  usury  ceilings  whenever  they  wish. 

Fourth,  our  system  of  reserve  require- 
ments for  banks  is  completely  over- 
hauled to  provide  equity  among  financial 
institutions  and  to  give  the  Federal  Re- 
serve more  complete,  more  reliable  and 
more  uniform  reserves  so  that  it  can 
manage  monetary  policy  more  effec- 
tively. Today  the  Federal  Reserve's  abil- 
ity to  control  the  money  supply  is  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  the  wide  range  of 
reserve  requirements,  and  by  the  com- 
plete absence  of  reserve  requirements  at 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  banks. 

Under  this  legislation,  reserve  require- 
ments are  imposed  uniformly  for  all 
depository  institutions  on  transaction 
deposits,  and  on  nonpersonal  time  de- 
posits. The  initial  rate  is  set  at  12  percent 
of  transaction  accounts  on  deposits 
above  $25  million  and  3  percent  on  the 
first  $25  million.  The  rate  is  3  percent  on 
nonpersonal  time  deposits.  The  Federal 
Reserve  may  impose  a  supplemental  re- 
serve requirement  on  transaction  ac- 
counts when  needed  in  order  to  manage 
monetary  policy  effectively,  and  interest 
will  be  paid  on  any  supplemental  re- 
quirement. 

Additionally,  the  stability  of  our  finan- 
cial system  will  be  enhanced  by  giving  all 
institutions  with  transaction  deposits  ac- 
cess to  the  Federal  Reserve's  discoimt 
window. 

While  reserve  requirements  will  be 
mandatory  for  all  institutions,  actual 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
mains completely  voluntary. 

Fifth,  truth-in-lending  requirements 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
paperwork  and  much  frustration  on  the 
part  of  both  borrower  and  lender  will  be 
simplified.  Among  other  changes,  a 
standardized  and  simplified  form  will  be 
issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make 
administration  of  truth-in-lending 
easier  and  more  comprehensible. 

Sixth,  the  legislation  encompasses  a 
number  of  other  changes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  financial  institutions.  Among 
these  are  a  moratoriimi  on  foreign  ac- 
quisitions of  U.S.  depository  institutions 
until  July  1,  1980,  but  providing  that 
where  the  applicant  has  initially  ap- 
plied on  or  before  March  5,  1980,  the 
situation  is  exempt  frtwn  the  moratorium. 
There  is  also  a  moratorium  on  new  in- 
terstate trust  operations  until  October  1, 
1981,  with  existing  trust  operations 
grandfathered,  and  a  variety  of  "house- 
keeping" changes  affecting  banks. 

IXte  to  a  problem  which  was  brought 


to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  after 
the  conference  had  completed  its  work, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  further  comments 
concerning  title  IX. 

As  written  in  the  bill,  a  foreign  owned 
or  controlled  domestic  institution,  even 
though  substantially  owned  by  U.S. 
shareholders,  would  be  subject  to  the 
moratorium.  Obviously,  such  sharehold- 
ers are  disadvantaged  by  title  IX  because 
their  institution  is  restrained  from  par- 
ticipating in  ownership  and  acquisition 
activities  while  its  competitors  are  not  so 
restrained. 

It  is  regretted  that  this  unintended 
effect  will  result  from  the  language  of 
title  IX  as  now  written.  However,  such 
was  not  our  intent  and  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  in  any  consideration  by  the 
Banking  Committee  of  an  extension  of 
the  moratorium  or  other  legislation,  an 
appropriate  exemption  will  be  provided 
for  these  uniquely  situated  institutions. 

This  is  legislation  badly  needed  in  the 
battle  against  inflation  and  for  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions  and  our  econ- 
omy. I  urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26,  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
HOTise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Retjss:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  express  my  strong  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  approve  with- 
out delay  H.R.  4986,  the  "Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980." 

Present  conditions  In  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  the  urgency  of  the  anti-lnflatlon 
program  only  emphasize  the  need  to  improve 
our  systems  of  financial  control,  to  strength- 
en the  structure  of  our  thrift  Institutions, 
and  to  achieve  fair  and  equitable  competi- 
tive conditions  among  Institutions.  H.R.  4986 
would  make  enormous  strides  toward  those 
objectives.  And,  the  bill  would  also  greatly 
expand  the  flexibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
in  meeting  any  particular  liquidity  prob- 
lems that  might  arise  In  the  current  circum- 
stances. 

After  several  years  of  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  does 
Indeed  represent  a  broad  consensus  among 
affected  institutions  about  what  is  feasible 
and  desirable,  and,  most  Importantly,  meets 
the  principal  concerns  of  those  of  us  charged 
with  supervisory  responsibilities  and  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

Put  simply,  the  legislation  provides  us 
with  the  tools  we  need  to  conduct  effective 
policy  during  a  particularly  sensitive  period. 
The  progress  of  this  bill  is  being  watched 
carefully  by  markets  and  all  Interested  par- 
ties. Failure  to  secure  enactment  at  this 
juncture  of  our  financial  and  economic  af- 
fairs could  only  work  to  undermine  our 
efforts  to  restore  economic  and  financial  sta- 
bility. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Volckib. 

D  1210 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce)  . 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  today  in  full  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4986,  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  Act 
of  1980.  As  reported  out  by  the  House/ 
Senate  conference  committee,  H.R.  4986 
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succeeds  in  making  significant  gains  to- 
ward satisfying  the  changing  needs  of 
both  the  housing  and  banking  industry, 
as  well  as  addressing  the  concerns  of  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation.  This  legislation 
is  not  a  panacea,  by  any  means,  for  the 
current  ills  of  the  financial  community 
but  I  think  that  it  does  represent  a  long- 
overdue  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward financial  reform. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  House/ 
Senate  conferees  for  producing  such  an 
excellent  compromise  of  the  House/ 
Senate  measures.  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  as  introduced  in  the 
House  in  the  form  of  the  Consumer 
Checking  Accoimt  Equity  Act,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  a  participant  in  its 
development  into  the  wide-ranging  fi- 
nancial reform  measure  before  us  to- 
day. 

I  have  been  a  proponent  of  this  bill 
since  its  inception,  for  its  passage  will 
be  of  real  benefit  to  consumers,  the 
housing  industry,  and  the  health  of  our 
financial  institutions.  Passage  represents 
a  significant  step  in  the  direction  of  de- 
regulation and  greater  reliance  on  the 
free  market  system.  Consumers  will  now 
be  able  to  receive  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest on  their  savings  and  the  housing 
industry  will  hopefully  have  a  larger 
source  of  fimds  available  to  it  and  to 
home  buyers  for  their  borrowing  needs. 
At  a  time  when  low  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings are  discouraging  savings  and  crip- 
pling the  housing  industry,  passage  of 
this  measure  is  a  great  boon  to  our 
economy. 

Just  2  short  months  ago,  I  partici- 
pated in  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders. 
At  that  time,  I  joined  a  number  of  other 
participants  in  predicting  that  1980 
would  not  be  a  particularly  good  year 
for  the  housing  industry. 

Indeed,  at  that  time  I  counseled  the 
homebuilders  that  they  should  prepare 
for  hard  times  and  that  they  should  not 
expect  too  much  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  did  not  enjoy  delivering 
such  a  dire  message,  for  I  know  how 
important  the  housing  industry  is  to  the 
economy.  I  am  also  well  aware  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  still  do  not  have 
decent  housing. 

But  what  we  faced — or  thought  we 
faced — at  that  time  was  far  different 
from  what  we  face  today.  Then,  almost 
all  housing  economists  were  predicting 
that  housing  starts  in  1980  would  fall 
drastically — from  nearly  2  million  a  year 
to  a  level  of  1.4  million.  That  is  a  30- 
percent  decline;  a  disaster  in  any  indus- 
try. But  it  now  seems  clear  that  even 
these  predictions  were  incredibly  opti- 
mistic. What  we  hear  now  is  that  hous- 
ing starts  in  1980  will  fall  below  the 
million  mark,  only  half  of  the  average 
production  during  the  past  several  years. 
In  my  home  State  of  New  York  alone, 
homebuilders  are  predicting  a  produc- 
tion decline  of  60  percent  for  the  second 
half  of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  housing  often  takes 
the  brunt  in  fighting  infiation  because, 
more  than  most  industries,  it  must  rely 
on  sustained  support  from  our  money 
markets.  Without  mortgage  credit,  hous- 


ing dies;  without  mortgage  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest,  the  housing 
market  narrows  considerably.  The  sin- 
gle most  important  contributor  to  the 
rising  costs  of  housing  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  cost  of  money.  This  in- 
creased cost  has  been  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  and  has  affected  every  one  of 
us.  In  New  York  State,  for  example, 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  buyers  in  the 
25-  to  34-year-old  category  can  afford  to 
buy  a  home. 

There  are  no  miracle  cures  for  the  ail- 
ments of  the  housing  industry.  What  we 
do  in  Congress  this  year  will  not  radi- 
cally change  the  fate  of  the  industry  in 
the  short  nm;  but  I  believe  it  vnll  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  new  awareness  of 
the  needs  of  the  housing  industry  and 
the  role  that  financial  institutions  can 
play  in  addressing  those  needs. 

The  issue  before  us  today,  deregulation 
of  the  financial  institutions,  has  been 
kicked  aroimd  through  numerous  hear- 
ings and  debates  for  a  long  time.  Few 
issues  affecting  financial  institutions 
have  appeared  with  as  much  frequency 
during  the  past  15  years  as  regulation  Q 
and  the  general  issue  of  deregulation. 
Consideration  of  the  elimination  of  de- 
posit rate  controls  has  been  part  of  every 
legislative  agenda  during  my  2'^  terms 
in  Congress.  Deposit  rate  controls,  how- 
ever, have  been  around  much  longer 
than  that.  They  were  outgrowths  of  the 
Depression  in  the  1930's  and  were,  origi- 
nally, only  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
of  commercial  banks.  The  controls  were 
intended  to  prevent  excessive  interbank 
competition  for  funds  and  were  ad- 
ministered with  that  objective  until  1966. 

In  1966,  however,  the  situation  took 
a  drastic  turn  for  the  worse.  Interest 
rates  which  had  remained  low  and  stable 
for  some  30  years,  rose  steadily  higher; 
credit  grew  increasingly  tighter  and  the 
flow  of  funds  to  housing  shnmk  dramati- 
cally. A  situation  not  unlike  today's,  I 
might  add.  At  that  time,  in  1966,  the 
Congress  reacted  by  passing  the  Inter- 
est Rate  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  flow  of  funds  to  hous- 
ing. This  legislation  subjected  S.  &  L.'s, 
for  the  first  time,  to  deposit  rate  controls 
and  was  viewed  as  a  temporary  measure 
for  1  year.  Note  that  this  "temporary" 
measure  has  been  renewed  at  each  ex- 
piration date  for  periods  from  2  months 
to  2  years. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  these  regulatory  ceilings  were 
not  completely  successful  in  preventing 
the  flow  of  savings  money  from  the 
thrifts.  They  did  serve  to  reduce  the 
competition  from  commercial  banks  for 
savings  dollars  but  did  little  to  stem  the 
flow  of  funds  into  unregulated  instru- 
ments such  as  money  market  funds.  By 
1969,  the  flow  of  funds  to  thrifts  was 
deteriorating  steadily  and  by  1970  had 
become  a  net  outflow. 

How  did  this  happen?  How  did  regula- 
tory action  designed  to  help  the  housing 
industry  work  toward  its  detriment?  As 
inflation  increased  and  interest  rates 
rose,  the  small  saver  began  to  look  for 
ways  to  earn  more  money  on  savings.  As 
the  small  investor's  sophistication  in- 
creased, he  was  no  longer  content  witb. 


keeping  money  in  low-yielding  passbook 
accounts  when  that  money  could  earn 
twice  the  interest  in  money  market 
funds  or  short-term  securities.  Hence, 
the  flow  of  funds  from  housing-related 
institutions.  Each  successive  high  inter- 
est rate  period  saw  the  development  of 
alternative  short-term  investments  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  an  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  public  seeking  new 
ways  to  invest  their  steadily  RhHniring 
dollar. 

We  have  come  out  of  this  experience 
with  deposit  rate  controls  with  the  reali- 
zation that  not  only  do  they  not  prevait 
the  dlsintermediation  of  funds  from 
housing  but  that  they  are  also  anticon- 
sumer  and  promoters  of  inefficiency  in 
the  financial  markets.  I  think  there  is 
no  question  that  rate  ceilings  have 
proven  to  be  blatantly  unfair  to  the  small 
saver.  Larger  depositors  enjoy  a  wide- 
ranging  choice  of  high-yielding  instru- 
ments in  which  to  invest  while  the  small 
depositor  is  limited  to  lower -yielding  ac- 
counts, such  as  passbook  savings.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  19S8  to  1979,  deposit 
rate  controls  resulted  in  an  interest  loss 
to  depositors  of  $42  billion  dollars — $19 
billion  of  which  was  lost  interest  to  peo- 
ple over  65  years  of  age. 

As  a  result,  saving  in  regular  pass- 
book accotmts  has  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  more  exotic  investments,  such 
as  gold  or  speculative  real  estate,  and 
especially  consumption.  The  passbook 
account  has  lost  most  of  its  attractive- 
ness. 

Unfortimately  for  many  Americans, 
high-interest  options  such  as  money- 
market  certificates  are  simply  too  costly, 
requiring  minimum  amounts  of  $5,000, 
and  tie  up  needed  fimds  for  too  long. 
Consequently,  the  average  saver  is  left 
with  the  option  of  the  passbook  account 
or  spending  the  money.  The  spending 
that  results  fuels  inflation  and  makes  the 
vicious  cycle  of  discouraging  savings  and 
encouraging  consumption  even  worse. 

The  bill  the  House  passed  today,  H.R. 
4986,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  breaking  this  vicious  cycle  by 
allowing  for  a  gradual  release  of  the 
ceilings  on  interest  paid  on  bassboc^ 
accounts.  This  action,  coupled  with  the 
House's  recent  passage  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation,  which  contains  a 
provision  whereby  a  single  person  can 
escape  taxation  of  the  first  $200  in  in- 
terest on  savings  ($400  for  couples)  will 
provide  the  American  citizen  vrith  the 
best  new  reasons  for  depositing  money  in 
a  savings  account  in  years. 

Tax  incentives  have  long  been  success- 
fully employed  by  other  countries  as  a 
tool  to  increase  the  savings  rate.  Coun- 
tries with  tax  incentives  for  savings 
have  higher  savings  rates  and  their 
economies  are  better  off  for  it.  Japanese 
save  20  to  25  percent  of  disposable  in- 
come, while  Western  Ehiropeans  save  be- 
tween 15  to  20  percent.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  saved  only 
4.5  percent  for  1979. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4986,  which,  if  passed, 
will  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation.  More  im- 
portantly, it  will  reaffirm  our  commit- 
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am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  back 
to  my  constituents  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion passes  the  Congress,  the  usury  over- 
ride will  be  extended  permanently  on 
mortgages,  imless  a  State  acts  within  3 
years  to  reimpose  It,  and  on  business  and 
agricultural  loans  for  3  years. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  important 
provision  which  will  impose  mandatory 
reserve  requirements  on  all  financial  in- 
stitutions, including  savings  and  loans 
offering  transaction  accounts.  With  the 
growing  problem  of  declining  member- 
ship in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I 
believe  this  bill,  which  will  bring  an  ad- 
ditional 5.000  nonmember  banks  within 
the  System,  is  a  major  boost  for  our  na- 
tional monetary  system.  Additionally,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
have  a  larger  membership  base  in  order 
to  have  an  effective  monetary  policy. 
An  effective  monetary  policy,  in  turn,  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  an  effective 
anti-inflationary  policy.  Hence,  H.R. 
4986  can  be  hailed  not  only  as  a  boon  to 
the  small  saver  and  consiuner  but  also 
as  an  anti-inflationary  measure. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  for  simplifi- 
cation in  truth-in-lending  procedures 
and  authorizes  several  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  activities  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. In  his  recent  anti-inflation  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  President  Carter 
called  for  prompt  approval  of  this  fi- 
nancial reform  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, urging  its  "quick  passage."  Let  us 
do  so  today. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  supporting  H.R.  4986,  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980.  As  we 
enter  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  it  is  be- 
fitting that  we  have  such  historic  and 
far-reaching  legislation  before  us  early 
this  year. 

Today,  we  are  all  too  aware  that  the 
economic  problems  which  confront  this 
Nation — and  I  am  speaking  primarily 
of  inflation — seem  beyond  our  control. 
By  passing  this  legislation,  however,  I 
truly  believe  that  we  will  be  sending  a 
signal  to  all  concerned  that  the  United 
States  finally  is  beginning  to  correct 
some  of  the  fundamental  and  structural 
economic  problems — such  as  outdated 
and  unnecessary  Government  control  of 
the  econcHny,  overregulation  of  the  finan- 
cial community,  a  stifled  competitive  en- 
vironment, and  less  than  superior  tools 
to  conduct  effective  monetary  policy — 
which  presently  plague  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Although  the  conference  reported  bill 
contains  a  number  of  items  that  have 
not  been  considered  previously  by  the 
House,  this  compromise  bill  represents 
good  legislation  nonetheless.  Virtually 
every  banking  constituency — from  credit 
xmions  to  commercial  banks,  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  especially  the 
small  saver — stands  to  benefit  signif- 
icantly from  this  legislation.  Let  me 
point  out  just  a  few  examples. 


I.   BENEFITS   TO    THE   SMALL    SAVER 


All  too  often  it  is  the  small  savers — 
young  people,  elderly  people  Uving  on 
fixed  incomes,  everyday  working  peo- 
ple— who  unfortunately  have  to  shoulder 
the  brunt  of  double-digit  infiation  and 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  This 
bill  provides  for  direct  though  long- 
term)  reUef  by  raising  and  ultimately 
phasing  out  artificially  low  interest 
rate  ceilings  on  savings  siccounts 
offered  by  all  depository  institutions. 
Over  the  long  nm  the  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  regulation  Q  will  bring  cur- 
rent interest  rates  offered  by  depository 
institutions  up  to  market  rates  of  in- 
terest offered  by  other  financial  competi- 
tors. Only  by  reaching  current  market 
rates  of  interest — presently  ranging 
from  12  to  15  percent — can  the  small 
saver  hope  to  protect  his  savings  from 
the  bite  of  inflation.  Moreover,  H.R.  4986 
permanently  authorizes  interest-bearing, 
nationwide  NOW  accounts  as  well  as  au- 
tomatic transfer  services  and  share 
drafts  as  an  additional  benefit  to  the 
consimier  during  these  inflationary 
times. 

ri.  BENEFITS  TO  DEPOSITORY  rNSTlTtTTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4986  all  types  of  depository  insti- 
tutions will  gain  new  powers  and  au- 
thorities to  better  compete  for  the  con- 
sumer dollar.  A  brief  listing  will  show 
how  these  institutions  will  benefit  from 
our  actions  today : 

1 .  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Permanently  authorized  to  offer  share 
drafts; 

Granted  relief  from  current  Federal 
usury  ceiling  restrictions;  and 

The  central  liquidity  facility  will  be 
authorized  to  process  share  drafts  and 
other  instruments. 

2.  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Permitted  to  invest  up  to  20  percent  of 
their  assets  in  consumer  loans,  com- 
mercial paper,  and  corporate  debt  se- 
curities; 

Able  to  offer  credit  card  and  overdraft 
services,  and  to  exercise  trust  and  fidu- 
ciary powers; 

Be  authorized  to  issue  mutual  capital 
certificates,  which  may  be  counted  as 
assets  toward  the  Federal  insurance  re- 
serve (FIR) ; 

Permitted  to  make  second  mortgage 
loans  and  to  make  residential  mortgage 
loans  without  geographic  restriction; 
and 

Finally,  remote  service  imits  and 
NOW  accounts  for  S.  &  L.'s  are  author- 
ized permanently. 

All  of  these  new  powers  are  intended 
to  aid  S.  &  L.'s  and  insure  an  even  flow 
of  funds  for  home  mortgage  lending 
during  the  phaseout  of  regulation  Q. 

3.  COMMERCIAL  BANKS 

Authorized  permanently  to  offer  au- 
tomatic transfer  services  and  NOW  ac- 
counts; 

Restrictions  on  the  holding  and  de- 
velopment of  real  estate  will  be  relaxed; 
and 

Temporary  moratoriums  have  been 
established  on  the  foreign  acquisition 
of  U.S.  banks  and  the  operation  of  In- 
terstate trust  companies. 
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4.  RELIEF  FROM  REGULATIONS  AND  REDTAFE 

All  depository  institutions  will  benefit 
directly  from  titles  in  H.R.  4986  per- 
taining to  truth-in-lending  simplifica- 
tion and  financial  regulation  simplifica- 
tion. 

ni.  BENEFITS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  conference  reported  bill 
is  title  I,  the  Monetary  Control  Act  of 
1980.  Although  this  version  of  the  act 
is  greatly  different  from  its  predecessor. 
H.R.  7  which  passed  the  House  last  July 
20  by  a  vote  of  340  to  20.  it  is  neverthe- 
less worthy  of  favorable  consideration 
by  the  House  once  again. 

The  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  goes 
a  long  way  to  reducing  the  burden  for 
most  banks  of  holding  sterile  reserves 
with  the  Federal  Reserve,  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  it  has  suCQcient  control  over  enough 
bank  deposits  to  effectively  conduct 
monetary  policy.  We  have  achieved  this 
at  a  cost  of  only  $151  million,  well  within 
the  $200  million  ceiling  imposed  on  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  by  the  administra- 
tion. Even  though  under  this  new  sys- 
tem some  depository  institutions  which 
previously  were  not  afiBliated  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  now  have  to  post 
reserves  with  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
burden  in  my  opinion  is  not  great  enough 
on  balance  either  to  erode  seriously  the 
dual  banking  system  in  which  I  strongly 
believe  or  to  detract  from  the  overall 
benefits  of  this  title  in  particular  or  the 
legislation  in  general. 

Given  the  overwhelming  vote  by  the 
House  last  July  for  preserving  a  bank's 
freedom  to  choose  whether  or  not  it 
should  or  would  be  affiliated  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  that  this  conference 
does  extend  the  Federal  Reserve's  pur- 
view to  nonmember.  State-chartered 
commercial  banks  for  the  first  time.  The 
conferees  opted  for  mandatory  affiliation 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  give 
the  Board  the  necessary  authority  to 
carry  out  its  monetary  policy  responsi- 
bilities. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
know  that  the  various  State  banking  au- 
thorities repeatedly  have  expressed  their 
deep  concern  about  the  dual  banking 
system  once  the  Federal  Reserve  begins 
to  implement  the  new  authority  granted 
to  it  under  this  conference  reported  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. Under  our  decentralized  banking 
structure,  this  Nation  has  benefited 
from  flexible,  innovative  banking  meas- 
ures designed  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. In  this  regard  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  conference  reported  bill  does  con- 
tain a  subtle  penalty  for  those  banks 
which  switch  their  charters  from  being 
a  State-chartered  bank  to  a  national 
bank  on  or  after  July  1. 1980. 

In  my  view  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  should 
conduct  vigorous  oversight  of  the  impact 
of  the  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  upon 
the  dual  banking  system  over  the  next 
several  years. 

While  the  provision  of  H.R.  7  which 
maintained  the  traditional,  voluntary 
affiliation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 


tem (the  freedom  of  choice  crnnprcmiise) 
has  been  eliminated,  the  new  system  of 
mandatory  affiliation  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  all  depository  institutions  is 
necessary  at  this  time  given  current  eco- 
nomic conditions.  On  October  6,  1980, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  switched  its 
tactics  for  controlling  the  moaey  sup- 
ply— and  thereby  fighting  inflation — 
from  that  of  focusing  solely  on  interest 
rates  to  a  policy  of  concentrating  on  the 
growth  of  bank  reserves.  This  funda- 
mental switch  in  Federal  Reserve  policy 
lends  even  more  importance  to  the  suc- 
cessful passage  of  the  Monetary  Control 
Act  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  the  necessary  monetary 
tools  to  bring  infiation  under  control. 

Finally,  I  particularly  wish  to  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  con- 
cerning title  IX.  The  few  domestic  insti- 
tutions which  are  controlled  by  foreign 
persons  but  which  are  owned  substan- 
tially by  U.S.  shareholders  should  not  be 
treated  the  same  as  institutions  which 
are  wholly  foreign  owned.  It  was  not  our 
intent  to  so  treat  them,  despite  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  report  and  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  situation 
should  be  remedied  at  our  first  opportu- 
nity and  that  an  appropriate  exemption 
should  be  written  into  any  legislation 
that  is  considered  dealing  with  the  ex- 
tension or  modification  of  title  IX. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good 
legislation  that  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest for  the  many  reasons  I  have  stated 
above.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  reported  bill,  H.R.  4986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  just  described  what  I  per- 
sonally believe  is  some  of  the  most  his- 
toric legislation  in  the  field  of  banking 
and  finance  that  has  been  my  privilege 
in  15  years  to  be  associated  with  here 
in  the  House.  I  believe  if  others  had  been 
here  for  20  or  25  years,  others  could  say 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  I  think, 
proves,  above  all  else,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Republican  financial 
institution  or  a  Democrat  financial  in- 
stitution and  that  truly  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  consumers,  the  best  interests 
of  all  financial  institutions  comes  from 
legislation  in  which  there  is  give  and 
take  and  in  which  no  one  receives  all  of 
the  benefits  for  their  own  particular  in- 
terest but  indeed  experience  a  sense  of 
compromise  which  we  sincerely  hope  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country  and 
the  financial  stability  of  our  dollar  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  legislation.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  work  starting  perhaps 
with  the  Hunt  Commission  over  a  decade 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  chairman  has  further 
stated  the  need  for  this  legislation.  TTie 
gentleman  stated  what  would  happen  to 
the  share  drafts,  the  credit  unions,  et 
cetera,  if  this  legislation  was  not  passed 
by  March  31. 

Further,  in  the  climate  which  exists 
today  and  in  view  of  the  economic  imcer- 
tainty  of  our  times  and  with  the  degree 
of  inflation  which  has  burdened  all  of 
us,  this  is  indeed  an  opportime  time  to 


get  our  house  in  order  and  to  give  to  the 
financial  institutions  of  this  country  a 
new  realm  of  responsibility  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  Ue  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  let  me  simply 
compliment  all  of  the  members  of  our 
committee,  especially  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rextss). 
and  members  of  our  staff  who  have 
worked  hard  and  diligently  on  this  legis- 
lati(»i.  We  hope  sincerely  that  it  will  ac- 
complish what  we  have  intended,  which 
is  to  continue  to  make  this  country  the 
strongest,  most  financially  successful 
country  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Bir.  St 
Geruaih  ) . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  initially,  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  colleagues,  those  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  in  particular,  as  well 
every  member  of  my  subcommittee  who 
worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  stated,  we 
are  in  an  era  which  demands  change. 
Change  has  taken  place  on  the  outside 
of  the  financial  institutions  industry  and 
therefore  there  has  to  be  a  response. 
This  legislation  not  only  seeks  to  ad- 
dress that  response  but  I  feel  does  in- 
deed provide  many  of  the  answers.  Not 
all  of  them,  but  many. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  instances  the 
House  had  to  compromise  with  the  Sen- 
ate. In  some  instances,  I  might  say,  I 
personally  feel,  unhappily  so.  However, 
when  we  look  at  the  overall  picture,  the 
overall  piece  of  legislation,  I  feel  that 
where  we  did  compromise,  contrary  to 
our  deep-seated  beliefs,  we  nonetheless 
were  able  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  achieve  a  desired  result  and  a  good 
result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  a  few  individuals:  The  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  (Mr.  Reuss) 
for  his  assistance,  understanding, 
throughout  this  long  period  and  then 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Barnard),  who,  even  before  he  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  sat  in  on 
many  of  our  hearings  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  who.  In  this  Congress,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  do  not 
think  has  missed  a  single  hearing.  More 
important  than  just  attending  the  hear- 
ings has  been  his  contribution.  One 
might  say  that  he  and  I  in  many  in- 
stances would  appear  to  come  from  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  spectrum.  However, 
as  a  result  of  listening  to  witnesses,  to 
testimony,  participating  in  the  question- 
ing, we  found  ourselves  in  most  in- 
stances on  the  same  track  and  that  Is 
what  the  legislative  process  should  be 
all  about.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man personally  for  his  assistance  in 
these  trying,  trying  times. 

Of  course  the  gentlemtoi  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wtlie),  our  ranking  minority 
member,  also  has  been  invaluable  In  his 
assistance  and  in  his  attendance  and 
participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  go  to  confer- 
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rates  at  any  time  during  the  6-year 
period. 

"nie  provisions  of  section  102  of  Pub- 
Uc Law  94-200  remain  in  effect  but  all 
authority  to  administer  its  provisions  is 
transferred  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee may  create  new  classes  of  ac- 
counts for  all  depository  institutions  and 
is  not  required  to  provide  for  a  differen- 
tial on  permissible  rates  between  thrift 
institutions  and  commercial  banks  on 
such  accounts. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  after  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill,  all  regulation  Q 
authority  expires.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  6-year  extension  of  regulation 
Q  to  permit  thrifts  to  organize  them- 
selves to  compete  in  a  market  environ- 
ment. Thus,  all  the  committee's  author- 
ity will  expire  and  the  committee  will  go 
out  of  existence. 

NOW  ACCOUNTS,  ATS,  RStT,   AND  SHARE  DRAFTS 

The  bill  permits  federally  insured  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
banks  to  offer  NOW  accounts  nationwide, 
effective  December  31,  1980.  The  author- 
ity of  commercial  banks  to  offer  auto- 
matic transfer  accounts  is  made  perma- 
nent with  the  permissible  rate  on  ATS 
accoimts  a  matter  within  the  discretion 
of  the  deregulation  committee  and  the 
deregulation  committee  is  expected  to 
provide  competitive  equality  between 
ATS  and  NOW  accounts.  Permanent  au- 
thority of  federally  chartered  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  operate  remote 
service  units  is  established  as  well. 

Also  included  is  a  provision  to  permit 
Federal  home  loan  banks  to  process 
NOW  account  drafts  and  other  instru- 
ments issued  by  their  members  or  those 
eligible  for  membership.  Such  services 
would  be  priced  in  accordance  with  the 
pricing  principles  applicable  to  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  This  provision  expands 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks'  existing 
authority  to  engage  in  the  processing  and 
settlement  of  negotiable  orders  or  other 
instnmients  of  payment.  In  order  for  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  to  continue  to 
have  deposits  available  to  fund  advances 
to  member  institutions,  it  is  important 
that  the  banks  have  the  ability  to  service 
the  broad  and  evolving  financial  service 
needs  of  their  members. 

A  lawsuit  is  presently  pending  in 
which  the  primary  issue  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  possess  the  authority  to  process 
and  pay  money  orders  issued  by  their 
member  institutions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  addition 
to  granting  new  authority  in  this  area 
with  respect  to  other  instruments  and 
transactions,  the  provisions  in  section 
311  of  title  ni  of  the  bill  are  intended 
to  reaffirm  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  with  respect 
to  the  processing  and  paying  of  such 
money  orders. 

The  bill  permits  all  federally  insured 
credit  unions  to  offer  share  draft  ac- 
counts as  of  March  31,  1980.  The  cen- 
tral liquidity  facility  is  authorized  to 
process  share  drafts  and  other  instru- 
ments issued  by  CLF  members,  credit 
unions  represented  in  the  CLF  by  agent 
members,   and   those   eligible  for  CLF 


membership.  Such  services  would  be 
priced  in  accordance  with  the  pricing 
principles  applicable  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  shall  be  available  to  all  eUgi- 
ble  institutions  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

POWERS  or  THRITT  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Federal  savings  and  loans  are  provided 
various  new  investment  authorities. 
Such  savings  and  loans  may  invest  up  to 
an  aggregate  limit  of  20  percent  of  assets 
in  unsecured  or  secured  consumer  loans, 
commercial  paper  and  corporate  debt 
securities.  They  may  invest  in,  redeem, 
or  hold  shares  or  certificates  of  open- 
end  investment  companies. 

The  bill  removes  the  geographical 
lending  restriction  from  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act;  removes  the  first  lien  re- 
striction on  residential  real  estate 
loans;  authorizes  second  trust  loans;  ex- 
pands the  authority  to  make  acquisition, 
development,  and  construction  loans; 
and  substitutes  a  90-percent  loan  to 
value  ratio  requirement  in  place  of  the 
dollar  limit  (now  $75,000)  on  residential 
real  estate  loans. 

The  bill  also  allows  Federal  savings 
and  loans  to  exercise  trust  and  fiduciary 
powers  and  to  offer  credit  card  services. 

Federal  savings  and  loans  are  author- 
ized to  issue  mutual  capital  certificates. 
Mutual  capital  certificates  would  be 
counted  as  assets  eligible  for  inclusion 
in  the  Federal  insurance  reserve,  and  the 
FSLIC  is  given  authority  to  set  insur- 
ance reserve  requirements  within  a  range 
of  3  to  6  percent. 

Shares  or  certificates  of  open-end 
management  investment  companies  reg- 
istered with  the  SEC  would  be  included 
in  the  list  of  assets  currently  eligible  to 
satisfy  liquidity  requirements. 

State  stock  savings  and  loans  are  al- 
lowed to  convert  to  a  Federal  charter  if 
the  institution  existed  in  a  stock  form 
for  not  less  than  the  4  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  study  and 
recommendation  on  the  options  availa- 
ble to  provide  balance  to  the  asset- 
liability  management  problems  inherent 
in  the  thrift  portfolio  structure;  the  op- 
tions available  to  increase  the  ability  of 
thrift  institutions  to  pay  market  rates 
of  interest  in  periods  of  rapid  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates,  and  the  options 
available  through  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Systems  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  assist  thrifts  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  The  report  is  to  be 
completed  in  3  months  after  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Federally  chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  are  authorized  to  hold  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  commercial,  cor- 
porate or  business  loans  provided  such 
loans  are  made  within  the  State  in  which 
the  MSB  is  located  or  made  within  75 
mUes  of  the  home  office  of  the  MSB. 

Several  amendments  are  made  to  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  These  amend- 
ments would  permit  Federal  credit 
unions  to  make  loans  on  individual  co- 
operative housing  units,  strike  the  limita- 
tion on  the  contract  authority  on  the 
CLF  requiring  appropriations  and  strike 
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the  term  "Administrator"  wherever  it 
appears  and  insert  "Board." 

In  addition,  the  conferees  adopted  a 
provision  which  would  allow  Federal 
credit  unions  to  raise  their  loan  rates  up 
to  an  armual  rate  of  15  percent  subject 
to  rules  issued  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  The  legislation 
would  also  permit  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  to  raise  the  loan 
ceiling  above  15  percent  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  18  months,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  Department  of  Treasury,  and 
the  other  Federal  financial  regxilatory 
agencies.  This  special  authority  could  be 
invoked  by  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board  only  after  the 
Board  determines  money  market  inter- 
est rates  had  risen  over  the  preceding 
6-month  period  and  when  prevailing  in- 
terest rate  levels  threatened  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  individual  credit  un- 
ions as  evidenced  by  adverse  trends  in 
liquidity,  capital  earnings  and  growth. 

Another  provision  raises  the  limits  on 
all  Federal  deposit  insurance  to  $100,000 
and  permits  the  FDIC  to  change  its 
assessments. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  BANKING  LAWS 

Several  changes  are  made  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  and  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  to  improve  their  effective- 
ness. It  gives  the  Comptroller  of  the  (Cur- 
rency the  authority  to  extend  the  cur- 
rent 5-year  period  during  which  a  na- 
tional bank  is  permitted  to  hold  real 
estate  for  an  additional  5  years  subject 
to  the  bank  having  made  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  dispose  of  the  real  estate  within 
the  5-year  period  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  bank.  In  addition,  a  bank  may  ex- 
pend funds  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  such  real  estate,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limits  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall  prescribe,  if 
iuch  expenditures  arc  needed  to  enable 
the  bank  to  recover  its  total  investment. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  is 
amended  to  authorize  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  divestiture  of  real  estate  or 
interests  in  real  estate  required  to  be 
divested  by  December  31,  1980.  Such  ex- 
tension may  be  for  up  to  2  years  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  must  consider  whether  the 
company  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
divest  such  interests  and  whether  such 
extension  is  needed  to  avert  a  substantial 
loss. 

The  6-percent  limitation  on  national 
bank  preferred  stock  dividends  is  re- 
moved from  the  statutes. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
granted  authority  to  revoke  the  trust 
powers  of  a  national  bank  when  he  de- 
termines, after  hearing,  that  those 
powers  are  exercised  unlawfully  or  un- 
soundly or  that  the  bank  has  failed 
to  exercise  its  trust  powers  for  5  con- 
secutive years. 

The  report  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  the  event  of  a  natural 
calamity  or  emergency  to  proclaim  a 
legal  banking  holiday  for  the  national 
banks  so  affected.  When  an  authorized 
State  official  declares  a  legal  banking 
holiday,  that  day  automatically  becomes 
a  legal  holiday  for  national  banks  within 
the  State  as  well  unless  the  Comptroller 


of   the   Currency   specifically   counter- 
mands. 

Dissenting  shareholders  are  allowed  to 
select  an  appraiser  for  their  shares  by 
majority,  rather  than  unanimous,  vote 
when  a  national  bank  intends  to  con- 
vert, merge,  or  consoUdate  and  the  re- 
sulting bank  will  be  State-chartered. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  CJurrency  is 
authorized  to  delegate  any  of  his  powers 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
granted  authority  to  issue  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  his  responsibiUties. 
However,  that  rulemaking  provision  car- 
ries no  authority  to  permit  otherwise 
impermissible  activities  of  naticmal 
banks  with  specific  reference  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  McFadden  Act  and  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
allowed  to  establish  the  timetable  for  ex- 
amination of  national  banks  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Comptroller  to  examine  for- 
eign operations  of  State  member  banks 
upon  request  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  bill  amends  12  U.S.C.  72  which  re- 
quires directors  of  national  banks  to  own 
stock  in  the  bank  to  allow  such  directors 
to  own  bank  holding  company  stock  in- 
stead of  bank  stock  if  the  national  bank 
is  controlled  by  a  holding  company. 

It  allows  national  banks  to  invest  in 
the  stock  of  a  bank,  insured  by  the  FDIC, 
owned  exclusively  by  other  banks  (ex- 
cept for  directors'  qualifying  shares  re- 
quired by  State  law) ,  and  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  serving  other  banks  or  their  offi- 
cers, directors,  or  employees.  The  total 
amount  of  stock  owned  may  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  a  national  bank's  capital 
account  and  no  national  bank  may  own 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  secu- 
rities of  such  bank. 

The  bill  places  a  moratorium  on  the 
direct  or  indirect  establishment,  acquisi- 
tion, and  operation  of  a  trust  company 
across  State  lines  untQ  (October  1,  1981, 
unless  the  trust  company  was  acquired 
and  in  operation  on  or  before  March  5, 
1980. 

It  amends  section  3(c)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to  prohibit 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  following 
a  policy  regarding  applications  to  form 
one-bank  holding  companies  if  such 
policy  would  result  in  the  rejection  of  an 
application  solely  because  the  transac- 
tion involves  a  btuik  stock  loan  with  a 
repayment  period  of  not  more  than  25 
years.  The  Board  shall  consider  transac- 
tions involving  bank  stock  loans  of  a 
period  of  12  years  or  more  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  and  no  such  transaction 
shall  be  approved  if  the  Board  believes 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  bank  may 
be  jeopardized. 

The  National  Bank  Closed  Receiver- 
ship Fund  is  terminated  by  this  bill. 

RICULATORT  SIMPLIFICATION 

The  bill  requires  Federal  financial  in- 
stitution regulatory  agencies  to  insure 
that  their  regulations  are  needed;  that 
the  public  and  interested  parties  are  giv- 
en an  opportunity  to  air  their  views;  that 
alternatives  to  the  regulations  are  con- 
sidered; that  costs  and  burdens  are  mini- 
mized; that  regulations  are  written 
clearly  and  simply;  and  that  confiicts,  in- 
consistencies and  duplications  are  avoid- 


ed. The  language  makes  it  clear  that  the 
requirements  of  this  provision  will  apply 
"to  the  maximum  extent  practicable." 
The  conferees  recognize  that  there  may 
be  some  emergency  situations  such  as 
monetary  policy  regulations  or  other  reg- 
ulation where  compliance  would  be  im- 
practicable or  tmnecessary.  Examples 
are,  first,  technical  or  clarifying  amend- 
ments, second,  regiilations  designed  to 
eliminate  a  loophole  or  reduce  a  burden 
where  a  delay  would  cause  uimecessary 
harm,  third,  regiilations  that  would  re- 
formulate a  proposal  previously  issued 
for  public  comment,  and,  fourth,  regula- 
tions subject  to  a  short  statutory  dead- 
line. The  ccmferees  agreed  that  the  agen- 
cies must  follow  the  requirements  of  this 
provision  except  in  limited  circumstances 
such  as  those  listed  above. 

FOSelCN  CONTROL  OF  T;.S.  riNANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Another  provision  places  a  morato- 
riiun  on  foreign  acquisiticms  of  U.S. 
depository  institutions  until  July  1,  1980. 
The  conferees  expect  a  GAO  study,  now 
in  progress,  to  be  completed  by  that  date. 
Acquisitions  of  under  $100  miUion  were 
exempted  as  were  corporate  reorganiza- 
tions and  transfers  of  ownership  inter- 
ests already  under  foreign  control.  Appli- 
cations where  the  appUcant  has  applied 
on  or  before  March  5,  1980,  are  exempted 
from  the  moratoriimi  provisions  but  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  existing  statutory 
standards ;  also  exempt  is  an  acquisition 
of  a  financial  institution  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company  under 
orders  to  divest  by  December  31,  1980. 

This  moratorium  is  not  designed  to 
prejudice  the  case  one  way  or  the  other 
but  to  provide  a  period  for  study  and  re- 
view by  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  Congress. 

Due  to  a  problem  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  after 
the  conference  had  completed  its  work, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  further  comments 
concerning  title  DC. 

As  written  in  the  bill,  a  foreign  owned 
or  controlled  domestic  institution,  even 
though  substantially  owned  by  UJ8. 
shareholders,  would  be  subject  to  the 
moratorium.  Obviously,  such  share- 
holders are  disadvantaged  by  title  IX 
because  their  institution  is  restrained 
from  participating  in  ownership  and  ac- 
quisition activities  while  its  competitors 
are  not  so  restrained. 

It  is  regretted  that  this  unintended  ef- 
fect will  result  from  the  language  of  title 
IX  as  now  written.  However,  such  was 
not  our  intent  and  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  in  any  consideration  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  of  an  extension  of  the 
moratorium  or  other  legislation,  an  ap- 
propriate exemption  will  be  provided  for 
these  uniquely  situated  institutions. 

It  is  the  clear  belief  of  those  who  have 
labored  to  bring  forth  this  conference 
report  that  it  will  strengthen  the  sound- 
ness of  our  financial  institutions,  that 
it  will  establish  equity  and  increase  serv- 
ices to  the  public. 

There  are,  however  imponderables  in 
the  equation  we  have  set  forth.  I  would 
like  to  address  some  of  these  and  give 
this  House  the  benefit  of  my  thinking 
in  the  hope  that  some  may  Join  me  in 
a  search  for  solutions. 
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Housing  affa  :tlability  is  one  impon- 
derable. 

"Where  will  ( >ur  children  live?"  is  the 
questicm  being  isked  more  and  more  as 
we  view  the  dcwntum  in  housing  pro- 
duction. This  C(  ncem  over  the  potential 
future  g{^  in  the  sun>ly  of  adequate 
housing  is  one  1  bat  is  growing.  A  similar 
and  equally  important  concern,  how- 
ever, is  "Wher;  will  the  dollars  come 
from  to  financ(i  this  housing?"  As  tra- 
ditional sources  of  mortgage  finance 
will  be  faced  wi:  h  higher  costs  and  high- 
er yielding  inveitment  powers  as  a  result 
of  this  much  deeded  reform  which  we 
wish  to  enact,  equity  requires  that  we 
also  address  thj  solution  for  providing 
an  adequate  su  }ply  of  mortgage  fimds. 

In  initiating  financial  reform,  it  has 
never  been  my  intent  nor  the  intent  of 
others  on  the  Banking  Committee  to 
preside  over  th<  demise  of  the  supply  of 
mortgage  fimd;.  Indeed,  the  opposite 
has  been  our  pu  rpose.  The  means  of  pro- 
viding shelter  V  i  our  citizens  has  always 
been  and  contir  ues  to  remain  a  concern 
of  paramount  i  nportance  to  me. 

While  we  do  not  know  yet  the  effect 
that  these  new  laws  and  their  subse- 
quent regvilations  will  have  upon  the 
supply  and  cost  of  mortgage  finance,  we 
can  take  steps  ii  i  advance  to  prevent  im- 
foreseen  conseq  aences.  "Where  will  our 
children  borrov  (for  housing)"  is  the 
question  I  am  n<  w  posing. 

I  will  be  work  Ing  on  and  hope  to  sub- 
mit legislation  that  would  encourage 
mortgage  lendii  g.  For  example,  a  most 
important  corol  lary  to  the  committee's 
work  on  financi;  ,1  reform  would  be  legis- 
lation providini ;  for  incentives  to  en- 
courage aU  lenc  ers  to  invest  in  residen- 
tial and  mortj  age  loans.  This  would 
provide  parity  t )  mortgage  lenders  with 
business  investors  who  now  enjoy  a  10- 
percent  tax  credit  on  business  invest- 
ment. 

Such  a  proposal  might  provide  that 
holders  of  morgage  loans  on  one-  to 
four-family  resii  lential  properties  be  enJ 
titled  to  a  credil  against  Federal  income 
taxes  on  a  por  ion  of  the  interest  re- 
ceived from  these  mortgages.  We  could 
devise  a  tax  credit  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  percentage  of  assets  that  in- 
vestors held  in  mortgages.  To  guard 
against  an  unwarranted  drain  on  the 
Treasury,  limits  ;ions  could  be  placed  on 
how  long  a  time  that  interest  earned  on 
mortgages  wouh  be  tax-exempt.  To  as- 
sure against  ur  warranted  windfall  for 
high  income  bor  -owers,  limitations  could 
also  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

Advantages  o  such  a  proposal  would 
be  that  it: 

First.  Provide!  an  inducement  for  any 
lender  to  invest  n  residential  mortgages. 

Second.  Provides  an  inducement  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  to  continue  to  invest 
heavily  in  mort)  age  loans.  Because  only 
new  mortgages  a  re  covered,  previous  high 
investment  in  m(  irtgages,  while  establish- 
ing the  base,  ciinnot  be  used  to  guar- 
antee significaif;  credits  without  con- 
tinued investment. 

In  addition,  depending  upon  how  much 
of  a  tax  credit  )enefit  that  competition 
encourages  lend:rs  to  pass  on  to  home 


buyers,  such  a  proposal  might  even 
make  mortgage  loans  available  to  home 
buyers  at  interest  rates  somewhat  less 
than  the  rate  would  be  without  the  tax 
credit,  enabling  more  people  to  achieve 
homeownership. 

Today's  conference  report  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  strengthening  the  in-; 
stitutions  that  provide  for  our  Nation's 
financing  needs.  A  step  next  may  well  be 
for  legislation  which  will  meet  other 
needs  by  encouraging  lenders  to  invest 
in  mortgages. 

Another  situation  which  deserves  fur- 
ther consideration  is  that  of  the  individ- 
ual homeowner  who  finances  the  sale  of 
his  home  himself.  Under  this  legislation, 
institutional  lenders  with  $1  milUon 
or  more  in  mortgage  loans  will  be 
exempt  from  State  usury  ceilings.  But 
today  more  and  more  homeowners  are 
resorting  to  such  "creative  financing" 
techniques  as  vendors  liens,  land  con- 
tracts, and  purchase-money  mortgages, 
where  the  homeowner  takes  back  the 
mortgage.  Also,  real  estate  brokers  some- 
times engage  in  temporary  financing  in 
order  to  help  out  a  seller. 

In  all  fairness  it  seems  clear  that  in- 
dividual home  sellers  should  be  exempt 
from  usury  ceilings,  and  I  would  include 
partnerships  and  corporations  as  well.  It 
would  be  my  intention  to  address  this 
problem  during  consideration  of  the  up- 
coming housing  and  community  devel- 
opment bill  of  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House, 
again  I  say  that  it  is  a  very  extensive 
biU,  but  it  is  one  that  is  demanded  by 
the  times  we  now  face,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  can  expeditiously  adopt  the 
conference  report,  allow  the  Senate  to 
do  Ukewise,  so  that  we  can  have  this  in 
place  by  March  31. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  full  well  that  we  tried  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  make  it  possible  for 
depository  institutions  to  utilize  the  in- 
stnunents  known  as  NOW  accoimts.  We 
were  turned  down  on  the  floor,  as  the 
gentleman  realizes,  because  there  was 
great  fear  that  this  would  cause  disrup- 
tion among  certain  kinds  of  conunercial 
banks  and  others  who  felt  that  it  would 
be  unwarranted  competition.  In  actual 
practice,  mostly  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  that  turned  out  to  be  incorrect. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague  be- 
cause I  know  he  has  worked  hard  to 
make  sure  that  NOW  accounts  were  al- 
lowable nationwide.  It  is  thus  so  under 
this  bill,  and  I  just  wish  that  we  had 
been  able  to  do  it  several  years  ago  when 
we  tried,  but  at  least  the  conference 
picked  up  on  that  at  this  time  and  place. 
I  know  the  gentleman  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  that  effort,  as  I  was,  and  many 
others,  and  I  think  that  is  certainly 
progress  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  certainly, 
naturally,  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  remarks,  but  also  state  that  in- 
deed he  and  I  tried  in  the  past,  and  we 
never  did  give  up.  Although  he  left  the 
committee,  he  was  of  great  assistance 


last  year  when  we  sent  the  NOW  ac- 
count legislation  over  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  very  helpful  in  seeing  to  it  that  we 
received  a  very  overwhelming  vote  on 
that  particular  item.  I  agree  with  him, 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation  will  be  well 
served  by  adoption  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  As  I  understand 
the  provision  of  this  legislation,  institu- 
tional lenders  with  $1  million  or  more  in 
mortgage  loans  will  be  exempt  from 
State  usury  ceilings.  Today  more  and 
more  homeowners  are  resorting  to  "crea- 
tive financing"  techniques  such  as 
vendor's  liens,  land  contracts,  and  pur- 
chase-money mortgages.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  homeowner  himself  takes 
back  the  mortgage. 

Also,  real  estate  brokers  sometimes  en- 
gage in  temporary  financing  in  order  to 
help  out  a  seller.  Should  not  such  in- 
dividuals also  be  exempt  from  State 
usury  ceilings? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  would  be  my  intention 
that  this  problem  should  be  considered 
in  the  upcoming  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  bill  of  1980. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority of  this  legislation  came  out  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  FinanciEil  Institutions, 
and  I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  ccHn- 
mittee  very  much  for  yielding  me  this 
5  minutes,  and  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  conference  report  today. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  will  say  it 
again,  I  have  never  been  more  proud  to 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  than  I  was 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  conferees 
on  this  historic  and  landmark  legislation 
which  is  before  us  today.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  commend  our  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Reuss,  who  was 
very  professional  and  persistent  in  his 
efforts  to  get  us  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  even  rode 
back  and  forth  with  us  from  the  confer- 
ence committee  room  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
car,  taking  all  of  the  conferees  of  the 
House  with  hiim  so  that  we  would  not 
get  lost  in  the  catacombs,  and  in  the 
process  he  was  able  to  bring  us  to  suc- 
cess in  record  time.  It  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  conference  and  with  you, 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton) . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Annttnzio,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard all  worked  mightily  on  this  bill.  Mr. 
Stanton  and  Mr.  Reuss  will  certaiivly 
go  doMm  in  history.  They  have  made 
their  mark  with  reference  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  membership  section  of  the  bill, 
which  is  so  very,  very  important. 

The  bUl,  as  has  been  said,  does  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  on  a  permanent 
basis  for  so-called  interest-bearing 
checking  accoimts,  such  as  automatic 
transfer  accounts,  remote  service  imit 
accounts,  and  share  draft  accounts  along 
with  NOW  accounts,  which  add  to  the 
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characterization  of  landmark  legisla- 
tion. I  think  financial  institutions  need 
these  tools.  I  think  they  can  indeed  be 
characterized  as  marketing  tools  for 
banks,  for  all  financial  institutions,  for 
thrift  institutions  and  credit  imions  to 
encourage  people  to  put  their  money 
into  savings  deposits.  I  think  that  is 
very,  very  important,  because  last  month 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  disposable 
income  of  this  country  went  to  savings 
accounts.  That  is  the  lowest  amount  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  I  think 
that  is  something  that  we  really  need 
to  be  concerned  about.  So,  if  we  can  do 
something  to  encourage  people  to  put 
their  money  into  savings  accounts,  I 
think  it  should  be  done. 

Regulation  Q  has  become  an 
anachronism. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California,  who  was 
a  very  distinguished  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  in  whose  footsteps  I 
have  followed  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee. 
D  1230 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

I  just  want  to  reemphasize  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  legislation  before 
us  today.  One  aspect  of  the  legislation 
of  which  I  am  extremely  supportive  and 
on  which  I  know  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  ,  was  very 
instrumental  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
solve  the  problem  of  automatic  transfer 
accounts.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
a  Federal  court  directed  Congress  to 
solve  important  problems  relating  to  the 
use  of  automatic  transfer  accounts, 
share  drafts  and  what  have  become 
known  as  remote  services  imits  by  de- 
pository institutions,  which  the  court 
found  violative  of  the  Federal  prohibi- 
tion against  the  payment  of  interest  on 
demand  deposits.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  court  does  this.  In  this  case  the 
courts  directed  Congress  to  do  something 
about  these  issues,  actually  by  the  first 
of  this  year,  but  because  of  all  kinds  of 
problems  we  were  not  able  to  meet  the 
original  deadline,  but  this  conference  re- 
solved these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  affects  con- 
sumers of  this  country  and  relates  to 
convenience  for  consimiers  and  deposi- 
tors, I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
explain  what  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
or  in  this  conference  report  provide  re- 
lating to  automatic  transfer  accounts, 
share  drafts,  and  remote  service  units. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
do  that.  Those  matters  have  been 
touched  on,  but  as  the  gentleman  said, 
the  situation  is  very  unusual  in  that  a 
court  decision  required  legislative  action. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that 
time  is  being  used  all  too  rapidly  and  I 
will  try  to  be  brief. 

CXXVI MO— Part  6 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  instance  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  ruled  that  auto- 
matic transfer  accounts,  remote  service 
units,  and  share  draft  accounts  were  il- 
legal because  Congress  had  not  specif- 
ically authorized  them,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  denied  cer- 
tiorari. At  the  same  time,  though,  the 
unusualness  of  the  procedure  is  that  the 
Court  said,  "We  will  allow  these  accounts 
even  though  they  are  illegal,  to  remain 
in  effect  until  December  31,  1979.  That 
will  give  Congress  plenty  of  time  to  do 
something  on  it." 

Back  in  December  we  authorized  those 
accounts  on  a  temporary  basis  until 
March  31,  1980,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  ex- 
plained. In  this  bill  we  authorize  them  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

I  might  say  that  an  automatic  transfer 
account  is  in  effect  an  interest-bearing 
checlcing  accoimt.  It  is  a  hybrid  in  that 
a  customer  signs  up  for  a  zero  balance 
checking  account;  he  puts  his  money  in 
an  interest-bearing  savings  account,  but 
he  can  write  what  looks  like  a  check 
against  funds  in  that  savings  account. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  still  gets  inter- 
est on  that? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  He  gets  interest  all  the 
time  on  the  money  in  his  savings 
accoimt. 

When  the  check  is  presented  to  the 
bank,  then  money  is  transferred  from 
the  savings  account  into  his  zero  balance 
checking  account,  and  by  that  process — 
we  call  it  an  automatic  transfer  service — 
he  gets  paid  interest  on  what  amounts  to 
a  checking  account. 

There  is  a  similar  arrangement  with 
the  remote  service  unit  account  in  a 
thrift  institution  although  there  are  not 
two  separate  accounts  as  in  the  case  of 
an  ATS  account  in  a  bank.  The  account 
is  accessed,  say,  from  a  shopping  center 
area  or  from  some  other  remote  service 
unit  away  from  the  home  o£Bce  of  the 
thrift  institution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  Is  like  those  big 
machines  that  they  have  in  shopping 
centers  where  one  can  make  a  deposit  or 
withdrawal  of  cash  from  a  given  finan- 
cial institution? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
And  all  the  time  the  consumer  is  draw- 
ing interest  on  it. 

Here  we  are  authorizing  for  the  first 
time,  as  has  been  said,  interest  on  cer- 
tain checking  accounts,  and  we  are  also 
authorizing  interest-bearing  NOW  ac- 
counts after  December  31,  1980.  The  gen- 
tleman was  very  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing NOW  accounts  into  law. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  ,  who  has  served  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, made  sure  we  did  move  on 
that  before  it  expired  this  last  year.  We 
had  to  extend  the  authority  for  the  var- 
ious accounts  and  services  because  we 
were  waiting  for  this  conference. 

Would  you  say  that  these  accounts  and 
services  can  fairly  be  described  as  con- 
sumer-oriented conveniences? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 


preciate the  fine  explanation  given  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  pro- 
visions are  definitely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  saver,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  asking  the  questions  tor  pur- 
poses of  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  regulation  Q  extai- 
sion  was  mentioned.  Regulation  Q  will 
be  phased  out  over  a  6-year  period,  as 
has  been  stated.  It  was  enacted  as  a 
temporary  law  back  in  1966,  and  around 
here  nothing  is  so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary law.  As  an  offset  to  the  loss  of 
regulation  Q,  the  thrifts  get  additional 
investment  powers  under  this  bill,  and 
that  has  been  something  they  have 
wanted  for  a  long,  long  time.  But  hope- 
fully we  will  get  rid  of  it  equitably. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  Federal 
Reserve  membership  issue,  which  is  very, 
very  important  to  me.  The  decline  in 
Federal  Reserve  membership  is  very 
frightening.  I  think  we  need  a  very 
strong  central  bank  in  this  country.  We 
cannot  blame  banks  for  leaving  the  sys- 
tem under  the  present  law,  because  their 
reserve  money  is  placed  in  a  sterile  ac- 
count with  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
This  bill  requires  all  financial  institutions 
to  participate  in  the  process  of  holding 
reserves. 

There  is  something  else,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  for  just  a 
moment,  because  I  have  had  more  to  do 
with  this  area  probably  than  any  other 
part  of  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  truth-in- 
lending  simplificatitm  changes.  I  have 
been  working  on  this  for  5  years. 

The  truth-in-lending  law  has  become 
a  nightmare  for  both  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers. After  12  years  and  41  pages  of 
regulation,  nobody  knows  what  is  in  a 
credit  disclosure  statement,  and  that  is 
what  was  supposed  to  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  original  law.  Truth-in-lending 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mechanism  by 
which  consumers  could  shop  for  credit, 
but  it  has  become  chaos,  and  truth-in- 
lending  is  confusing.  The  consumer  does 
not  understand  the  present  law,  and  it 
has  been  very  diflBcult  for  lenders  to 
comply.  It  has  contributed  mightily  to 
costs. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  WYXJE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr  Speaker,  directing 
my  comment  to  that  particular  point, 
I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie),  is  being  a  little  bit 
too  modest  in  that  regard. 

Not  only  did  the  gentleman  make  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  our  confer- 
ence, but  on  the  particular  subject  of 
truth-in-lending,  I  wish  to  especially 
compliment  him.  This  was  the  first  prob- 
lem we  faced,  and  it  was  the  last  prob- 
lem we  solved  in  the  conference,  and 
without  the  gentleman's  help  and  with- 
out the  cooperation  especially  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  , 
we  would  not  be  here  today. 

The  SPEAK^K  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 
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whom  I  was  associated  on  it.  All  the 
Members  acted  in  a  very  professional 
manner,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  member  of  this  team. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  . 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
support  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  4986.  I  heartily  support 
most  of  the  reforms  of  this  legislation, 
including  the  authority  for  interest- 
bearing  checking  accoimts  and  the  pre- 
emption of  State  iisury  ceilings.  I  do  not 
support,  however,  the  imposition  of  re- 
serve requirements  on  nonmembers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  I  think  there  are 
inherent  advantages  to  a  decentralized, 
dual  banking  system.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  view  the  manda- 
tory reserve  requirement  only  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  put  our  monetary  pol- 
icy in  order,  after  which  the  House  will 
approve  legislation  to  lift  the  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Barnard). 

D  1240 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rel- 
atively new  Member  of  the  Congresss  and 
of  this  Banking  Committee,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  benefited  greatly  from 
this  participation  on  this  conference 
committee  because  I  have  seen  legisla- 
tor's legislators  fimction. 

I  would  Uke  to  commend  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  both  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Reuss, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Subcommittee,  Mr.  Sx  Ger- 
main, for  their  tireless  efforts  and  great 
leadership  during  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  con- 
tribution and  cooperation  of  the  mi- 
nority, who  have  made  this  a  most  bi- 
partisan bill.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  I  can  assure  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  all  types  of 
financial  institutions  were  considered 
and  consulted  in  drafting  the  version  we 
are  presenting  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  mile- 
stone in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
economy  and  to  fight  inflation.  It  will 
give  the  Federal  Reserve  specific  tools  it 
needs  to  more  precisely  control  the 
money  supply.  Equally  important,  it  will 
eliminate  unnecessary  controls  that  it 
doesn't  need,  and  modify  a  host  of  out- 
dated and  overly  complex  regulations. 

This  approach  is  especially  important 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  facing 
soaring  inflation  and  declining  produc- 
tivity. Week  after  week,  the  economic 
statistics  indicate  the  effects  of  too  little 
control  over  the  money  supply  and  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  too  much  control  over 
competition  and  the  day-to-day  activi- 
ties of  business. 

Almost  all  economists  now  agree  that 
the  growth  rate  of  the  money  supply  is 
central  in  any  attempt  to  control  infla- 
tion. Yet  until  today,  reserves  on  deposits 


— ^the  foundation  of  monetary  policy- 
has  been  hampered  by  outdated  laws. 

Reserves  were  required  in  deposits 
where  they  served  no  purpose,  and  not 
required  on  others  where  they  are  crit- 
ically needed.  What  is  worse,  the  Fed 
lacked  the  authority  to  get  some  of  the 
information  it  needs  to  precisely  deter- 
mine what  the  money  supply  is.  This 
legislation  will  correct  this  absurdity,  and 
the  days  when  the  Fed  is  forced  to  rely 
on  estimates  that  may  be  off  by  5  to  8 
percent  will  soon  be  over. 

By  streamlining  the  reserve  require- 
ments, efforts  will  be  directed  to  the 
areas  that  most  need  them.  Monetary 
policy  is  far  too  important  to  be  handled 
sloppily  and  under  laws  that  have  not 
reflected  the  realities  of  our  many  fl- 
nancial  institutions  for  many  years. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  bill 
fully  takes  into  consideration  the  many 
innovations  that  financial  institutions 
have  made  in  the  past  decade,  and  in- 
corporates them  into  monetary  policy. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill 
that  I  am  also  pleased  to  see.  Over  100 
changes  in  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act 
are  contained  in  title  VI.  These  changes 
will  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer, but  rather  eliminate  much  need- 
less regiilation  that  has  obscured  the 
needed  information  they  must  have  to 
make  knowledgeable  credit  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excess  regulation  has 
been  drowning  our  economy  for  far  too 
long.  By  rationalizing  the  requirements 
of  truth-in-lending,  I  hope  that  we  are 
making  the  first  of  many  efforts  to 
closely  examine  all  regulatory  acts  to  see 
what  in  them  can  be  simplified  to  reduce 
the  load  on  business,  while  at  the  same 
time  seeing  that  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer are  effectively  protected. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  bill  that 
I  am  especially  proud  of,  for  it  incorpo- 
rates several  small  changes  in  national 
bank  laws  that  have  been  needed  for 
years.  While  none  of  these  changes  are 
as  dramatic  as  those  in  other  parts  of 
this  bill,  they  are  another  step  toward 
competitive  equality  among  all  financial 
institutions.  The  Comptroller's  house- 
keeping amendments  will  reduce  wasted 
effort  on  both  the  governmental  and 
the  institutional  levels,  and  allow  efforts 
to  be  concentrated  where  they  are  really 
needed. 

This  is  a  broad  bill,  and  touches  almost 
every  aspect  of  the  financial  institutions 
in  this  country.  More  importantly,  this 
is  an  anti-inflationary  bill  that  is  another 
step  toward  getting  the  Government  out 
of  where  it  has  no  business,  while  making 
sure  that  it  has  the  tools  to  deal  with 
problems  that  are  its  responsibility. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
about  fighting  infiation,  especially  in  the 
past  several  months.  This  legislation  is  a 
concrete  step  that  this  Congress  can  take 
to  insure  control  of  the  money  supply, 
reduce  excess  regulation,  and  encourage 
the  savings  that  we  must  have  to  increase 
productivity. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  is  a  major 
step  toward  goals  that  we  have  espoused 
time  and  time  again.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port it. 
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Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding,  and  I  simply  want  to 
first  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
part  on  this  conference  report  and,  sec- 
ond, to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  frcHn  Georgia  is 
probably  the  champion,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  in  this  House  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dual  banking  system  in 
America.  He  fully  appreciates  what  it  has 
done  for  our  country  in  the  past  and, 
hopefully,  what  it  can  do  in  the  future. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Georgia  would  not  agree  with  me  that, 
while  in  this  bill  we  have  universal  re- 
serve requirements,  we  have  at  the  same 
time,  hopefully,  preserved  the  dual  bank- 
ing system.  At  least  that  is  our  intent. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will 
be  watching  very  closely  in  the  future  to 
see  that  we  do  that.  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  would  not  agree  with  me  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  raising  that 
point,  because  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  in  giving  the  Federal  Reserve  the 
necessary  powers  and  the  tools  to  con- 
duct monetary  policy,  there  has  always 
been  ever  present  the  idea  that  we  need 
in  this  country  the  dual  banking  system, 
and  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  in  this 
legislation  trying  to  destroy  the  dual 
banking  system,  that  we  want  to  preserve 
the  aspect  of  State-chartered  banks  and 
federally-chartered  banks.  We  will  be 
watching  the  Fed  as  they  operate  under 
these  new  powers  to  see  how  effective 
they  are.  I  know  that,  being  on  the  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee, 
on  which  we  have  the  genuine  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  we  will  be  conducting  con- 
tinued oversight  to  be  sure  that  these 
powers  are  being  used  adequately  and 
effectively. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  very  interested  in  main- 
taining the  dual  banking  system  of  this 
country.  What  assurances  do  we  have 
under  this  legislation  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  not  move  in  on  the 
State  banking  system? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  There  is  no  indication 
in  this  bill,  or,  I  should  say,  there  is  no 
encouragement  in  this  bill  that  they 
should  move  into  the  dual  banking  sjrs- 
tem.  They  do  provide  the  opportunities 
for  those  few  banks  that  are  brought 
under  the  reserve  mechanism  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  discount  window. 
For  the  next  18  months  we  will  be  struc- 
turing a  pricing  of  which  we  will  be 
overseeing  very  carefully,  pricing  serv- 
ices from  the  Fed  that  will  be  made 
available  likewise.  But  these  pricings  will 
not  be  at  a  subsidized  rate.  They  will  be 
competitive  with  correspondent  banking, 
and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  our  ef- 
forts will  be  toward  protecting  them. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman's  question.  We  do  not 
really  change  the  law  in  that  respect 
here.  I  think  the  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  on  that  was  com- 
pletely accurate.  Of  course,  while  I  am 
here  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  He  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  when 
Doug  Barnard  from  Georgia  talks  on 
banking  legi.slation,  we  all  listen  to  him 
because  we  know  that  he  will  give  us 
some  good  professional  advice. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  want  to  second  that  state- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  about  the  gentleman's  (Mr. 
Barnard's)  effectiveness  on  the  Banking 
Committee.  But  let  me  pursue  just  a 
little  further. 

The  fear  of  many  of  the  State- 
chartered  banks  is  that  the  new  author- 
ity given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  impose  reserve  requirements,  upon 
nonmember  banks  may  eventually  force 
the  State-chartered  nonmember  banks 
imder  an  umbrella  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  State 
banlcs  have  not  experienced  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  This  legislation  does 
not  mandate  membership  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  it  is  not  intended  to  do  so. 
The  only  thing  this  bill  does  is  to  bring 
all  banks  imder  the  reserve  mechanism. 
Not  only  banks,  but  savings  and  loans, 
and  credit  unions  and  others  that  have 
the  important  transaction  accounts. 

It  is  not  intended  that  they  are  going 
to  have  supervision,  control,  examination 
of  State  banks.  That  is  not  the  purpose 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  we  hope  It 
does  not  drift  that  way. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  see  no  possibility 
under  this  bill  that  that  can  happen. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
one  section  that  in  which  I  would  like 
to  have  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  about  section  712 
of  H.R.  4986. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  presently  gives  each  State 
the  right  to  decide  whether  it  wishes  to 
permit  the  establishment  or  acquisition 
of  a  federally  or  State  chartered  bank 
by  an  out-of -State  bank  holding  com- 
pany. In  recent  months,  there  htis  been 
a  massive  effort  by  large  bank  holding 
companies  located  outside  of  Florida  to 
establish  both  federally  chartered  and 
State  chartered  trust  institutions  in 
Florida — a  total  of  17,  I  believe.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  prior  to  the 
March  5  date  mentioned  in  section  712, 
these  out-of-state  bank  holding  com- 
panies obtained  approval  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  filed  applica- 
tions for  charters — some  with  the  Comp- 


troller of  the  Currency  and  some  with  the 
Florida  Department  of  Banking — but  as 
March  5  of  this  year  none  of  those  char- 
ters had  been  granted.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  Florida  law  does  not 
expressly  authorize  the  ownership  or 
control  of  a  bank  or  a  trust  cmnpany  by 
an  out-of-state  bank  holding  company. 
Assuming  the  accuracy  of  those  facts, 
is  my  understanding  correct  that  as  long 
as  the  provisions  of  section  712  are  in 
effect  those  charters  cannot  be  granted 
if  the  trust  institutions  are  to  be  ac- 
quired or  controlled  by  an  out-of-state 
bank  holding  company? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman's 
imderstanding  is  correct.  Section  712  al- 
lows States  the  same  rights  with  respect 
to  permitting  the  acquisition  or  contnd 
of  a  national  trust  bank  or  a  State  char- 
tered trust  company  by  an  out-of-State 
bank  holding  company,  as  the  States  now 
have  with  respect  to  commercial  banks. 
Under  this  section,  unless  a  trust  com- 
pany was  opened  for  business  and  op- 
erating on  or  before  March  5,  1980,  that 
trust  company  cannot  be  acquired,  es- 
tablished or  controlled  by  an  out-of- 
State  bank  holding  company,  regardless 
of  any  prior  approval  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  regardless  of  whether 
the  bank  holding  company  then  owns  (H* 
controls  any  other  trust  institution. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Would  It  be  correct, 
then,  to  say  that  the  effect  of  section  712 
with  respect  to  those  bank  holding  com- 
panies with  applications  which  are  af- 
fected by  this  section,  would  be  to  require 
them  to  reinitiate  applications  after  the 
date  of  the  automatic  repeal  of  section 
712,  if  they  then  continued  to  have  the 
desire  to  establish  a  trust  institution  In 
another  State? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  No.  That  under  no 
circimistances  would  any  institutitm  that 
has  filed  an  application  to  establish  a 
trust  department  in  a  state  other  than 
where  it  has  its  primary  operation — 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  in- 
stitution have  to  file  a  new  application 
during  the  period  of  the  moratorium.  In 
other  words,  a  pending  application  re- 
mains pending  throughout  the  period  of 
the  moratorium,  and  the  moratorium 
only  prohibits  the  approving  of  an  ap- 
plication during  the  period  of  the 
moratorium. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  was  glad  that  the 
gentleman  cleared  that  up,  because  the 
pending  applications  that  are  applicable, 
they  can  still  stay  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
S'"stem  and  in  the  process  of  application. 
iTiey  just  cannot  allow  It  to  proceed 
through  the  complete  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul)  ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues, 
I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
a  few  things  in  this  bill  that  I  consider 
dangerous.  I  have  heard  only  good  things 
today  about  this  bill,  but  there  happen 
to  be  a  few  things  in  here  that  I  con- 
sider rather  dangerous  for  the  future 
of  this  country  and  for  the  future  of  the 
monetary  system. 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  bill  that 
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but  we  will  move  into  an  era  where  we 
are  capable  if  having  currency  inflation 
as  well,  which  will  prove  to  be  a  very, 
very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that  this 
bill  would  allow  a  vast  expansion  of  re- 
serves in  the  banking  system,  enough  to 
increase  the  money  supply  by  $35  million. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  what  that 
means  to  the  average  citizen? 

Mr.  PAUL.  The  most  significant  mean- 
ing to  the  average  citizen  is  the  prices 
for  eversrthing  will  go  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  what  about  in- 
flation, when  you  increase  the  money 
supply? 

Mr.  PAUL.  Hie  average  person  inter- 
prets and  thinks  of  this  as  inflation. 
When  they  go  to  the  grocery  store  and 
pay  more  for  their  goods,  they  call  that 
inflation.  I  happen  to  call  inflation  what 
we  are  doing  here  today  with  providing 
the  vehicle  whereby  the  supply  of  money 
can  be  increased  indiscriminately. 

So  the  gentleman  is  right.  If  we  in- 
crease the  supply  of  money,  the  con- 
simier  suffers  from  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  it 
means  inflation  to  the  average  taxpayer 
and  worker? 

Mr.  PAUL.  Yes,  this  bill  means  more 
inflation. 

I  would  like  to  mention  very  briefly,  if 
I  may,  about  the  collateral.  Right  now, 
all  Federal  Reserve  notes  must  be  backed 
by  collateral. 

The  definition  in  the  final  version  of 
H.R.  7,  as  well  as  in  today's  bill,  changed 
this.  We  had  three  versions  before  the 
banking  commitee.  Yet,  mysteriously  ap- 
peared in  the  third  version.  When  it 
came  to  the  House  floor,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento)  got  this 
removed,  which  I  applaud  him  for,  but 
it  has  appeared  again  in  the  conference 
report.  What  has  been  done  is  that  the 
definition  of  collateral,  has  been 
changed.  Since  1913,  100  percent  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding  have 
to  be  backed  by  collateral. 
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After  this  bill  is  passed,  there  is  to  be 
no  collateral  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  held  in  the  vaults.  The  deflnition 
now  of  collateral  is  any  financial  asset, 
which  again  means  to  me  providing  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  increase  the  money  supply. 
Since  there  is  no  sharp  definition  of  col- 
lateral, they  may  be  using  German 
marks  or  yens.  It  is  possible  that  they 
can  use  cash  items  in  the  process  of  col- 
lection as  collateral  in  the  backing  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  note. 

There  is  another  portion  in  this  biU 
that  concerns  me,  too,  about  the  declara- 
tion of  bank  hoUdays.  Not  only  can  they 
declare  bank  holidays  throughout  the 
coimtry,  they  can  come  into  Texas,  or 
California,  or  Los  Angeles,  and  declare 
isolated  bank  holidays  and  close  banks 
for  purposes  unbeknownst  to  us  today. 


There  is  a  provision  here  for  a  Federal 
usury  law.  We  should  be  getting  away 
from  setting  and  controlling  interest 
rates,  not  establishing  a  new  precedent. 

Also,  the  FDIC  now  will  be  able  to  in- 
sure accoimts  up  to  $100,000.  That,  to 
me,  does  not  indicate  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  get  richer.  It  indi- 
cates to  me  that  the  Government  as- 
sumes that  the  average  man's  money  is 
going  to  depreciate  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  all  will  have  $100,000  of  worthless 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  the  bank. 

I  would  like  to  further  expand  my 
views  on  this  bill  and  point  out  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Feds  expanded  power. 

The  expansion  of  the  power  by  the 
Fed  can  be  seen  in  that  the  words  "mem- 
ber banks,"  which  now  appear  in  the  act, 
are  changed  to  "depository  institutions." 
The  duties  and  privileges  of  a  nonmem- 
ber  under  this  conference  report  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a 
member  under  present  law.  This  con- 
ference report  is,  as  some  have  said,  an 
historic  act,  for  it  nationalizes  the  Na- 
tion's entire  financial  system  under  the 
Fed. 

While  consolidating  the  Fed's  control 
over  the  financial  system,  the  confer- 
ence report  would  allow  a  massive  de- 
cline in  reserves.  This,  in  turn,  would 
fuel  a  massive  increase  in  the  money 
supply,  and  thus  soaring  prices,  unless 
the  Fed  compensates  through  its  open 
market  operations  by  selling  Govern- 
ment securities.  However,  the  Fed  is 
limited  in  the  amount  of  Government 
securities  it  can  sell  by  the  present  re- 
quirement of  the  law  that  all  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  be  backed  by  collateral. 

To  remove  this  problem,  H.R.  4986 
changes  both  the  definitions  of,  and  need 
for,  collateral. 

'The  voluminous  record  of  testimony 
before  the  House  fails  to  disclose  even 
one  word  of  testimony  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  anyone  else  on  this  vitally 
important  change  in  the  diflnition  of 
collateral. 

Since  passage  of  the  original  Federal 
Reserve  Act  in  1913,  the  law  has  pro- 
vided: 

Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  local  Federal  Reserve  agent 
for  such  amount  of  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
heretofore  provided  for  as  it  may  require. 
Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  with 
a  tender  to  the  local  Federal  Reserve  agent 
of  collateral  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  s\un 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  thus  applied 
for  and  issued  pursuant  to  such  i^[>pllcatlon. 

The  rewrite  of  this  subsection  scraps 
the  above  quoted  sentences.  However,  it 
still  requires  at  least  100  percent  coUat- 
eralization  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  is- 
sued and  outstanding,  but  it  provides, 
"Collateral  shall  not  be  required  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  that  are  held  in  the 
vaults  of  Federal  Reserve  banks"  Taken 
Uterally,  that  provision  would  seem  to 
create  an  administrative  nightmare. 
Federal  Reserve  banks  continually  are 
taken  in  and  paying  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  presumably  keep  them  in  their 
vaults  at  night  and  over  weekends  for 
safekeeping. 

Does  that  mean  that  no  collateral 
would  be  required  for  "working"  Federal 
Reserve  notes  temporarily  in  custody  of 
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a  Federal  Reserve  bank?  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  language  so  loose  and  so  broad 
that  such  a  result  could  occur.  What  this 
provision  actually  does  is  to  create  two 
classes  of  Federal  Reserve  notes:  collat- 
eralized notes  and  uncollateralized  notes. 
Such  a  provision  would  allow  the  Fed  to 
print  and  store  as  many  notes  as  its  in- 
flationary heart  desires.  The  present 
"cushion"  between  notes  printed,  and 
notes  in  use,  would  expand  to  become  a 
featherbed  of  Federal  Reserve  paper. 

The  rewrite  also  broadens  eligible  col- 
lateral for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Pres- 
ently the  law  specifies  that  eligible  col- 
lateral shall  consist  of : 

Notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  or  ac- 
ceptances required  under  the  provlsons  of 
section  13  of  this  Act,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
or  acceptances  endorsed  by  a  member  bank 
of  any  Federal  Reserve  district  and  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
this  Act,  or  bankers'  acceptances  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  said  section  14,  or 
gold  certificates,  or  Special  Drawing  Right 
certificates,  or  any  obligations  which  are 
direct  obligations  of,  or  are  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof. 

The  new  language  of  the  rewrite  sim- 
ply makes  any  "financial  asset"  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  eligible  as  collat- 
eral for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Gone  is 
any  limitation  on  maturities  of  eligible 
collateral.  Apparently  the  financial  asset 
"cash  items  in  process  of  collection" 
would  be  eligible  collateral  in  full 
amount  without  giving  any  considera- 
tion to  the  partially  offsetting  liability 
"Deferred  availability  cash  items."  An- 
other financial  asset  carried  on  the  books 
of  the  Fed  are  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
in  the  fall  of  1978  and  this  spring  by  the 
Treasury  of  U.S.  Treasury  notes  denom- 
inated in  German  marks  and  Swiss 
francs.  In  effect,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
warehousing  these  proceeds  for  the 
Treasury.  As  of  the  end  of  April  1979, 
they  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
$3,745,000,000.  They  certainly  are  a  fi- 
nancial asset  of  the  Fed,  but  hardly  ap- 
propriate as  collateral  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  Nonetheless,  the  rewrite  of 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
would  allow  this  financial  asset  to  qual- 
ify as  collateral. 

Tinkering  with  the  dollar,  I  suppose 
is  to  be  expected  when  one  tinkers  with 
language.  The  distinction  between  mem- 
bers and  non-members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  blurred  by  this  bill 
The  use  of  the  word  "note"  to  describe 
the  green  paper  we  carry  in  our  wallets 
is  another  example  of  OrweUian  lan- 
guage. The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
defines  a  note  as  a  "written  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  at  a  specified  time  " 
Yet  one  cannot  collect  on  Federal  Re- 
serve "notes":  the  "collateral"  (another 
misuse  of  a  word)  cannot  be  used  for 
payment  of  a  "note."  This  corruption  of 
the  language  refiects,  or  is  refiected  in 
the  corruption  of  our  monetary  system! 
When  notes  could  be  redeemed— in 
gold— they  were  genuine  notes.  Gold  was 
genuine  collateral.  Retention  of  these 
words  in  this  bill  is  simply  an  effort  to 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  our 
monetary  system  is  still  as  good  as  gold. 
But  paper,  despite  all  the  declarations  of 


all  the  governments  and  central  banks 
in  the  world,  is  not  as  good  as  gold.  If  it 
were,  this  amference  r^^ort  would  never 
have  been  written. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanlky). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too.  want 
to  join  in  the  commendations,  the  ex- 
tension of  congratulations  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  ;  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie),  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the 
conferees  for  the  magnificent  work  they 
have  done  in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  succeeding  in  the  Senate,  for 
that  matter,  with  a  truly  wonderful  piece 
of  legislation,  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  history  of  banking  in  the 
United  States;  so  I  commend  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  House  confer- 
ence committee  should  be  voted  thanks 
and  laurels  for  bringing  to  us  a  legisla- 
tive package  which  embraces  in  agree- 
ment so  diverse  a  universe  as  regulators, 
consumers,  and  institutions  which  nor- 
mally engage  in  adversary  associations. 

I  note,  too,  that  the  timeliness  of  this 
conference  allows  the  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed with  passage  suflSciently  before  the 
deadline  envisioned  in  our  action  last 
year,  that  is  April  1,  1980.  Not  only  have 
the  future-looking  NOW  accounts,  and 
share-draft  accounts,  and  remote-service 
units,  and  automatic-transfer  accoimts 
been  redeemed  as  part  of  this  confer- 
ence, but  the  unique  circumstance  of  the 
conference  agenda  precipitated  by  the 
Senate  actions  last  year  allowed  resolu- 
tion of  issues  longstanding  and  ready 
for  remedy.  The  conference  permitted 
action  in  the  rarified  milieu  of  compro- 
mise and  accommodation  without  the 
tedium  and  diversion  of  yet  another 
series  of  committee  attempts  to  resolve 
in  the  slow  evolution  of  their  delibera- 
tions these  very  sensitive  balances  of 
opportunity  and  control. 

Perhaps  those  who  say  that  this  legis- 
lation could  not  have  happened  in  any 
other  way  are  right.  Perhaps  those  who 
say  that  a  fuller  dialog  with  the  full 
committee  may  have  added  a  finesse  and 
a  scope  which  did  not  characterize  the 
limited  opportunities  which  were  pro- 
vided in  the  deliberations  and  hearings 
this  year  are  right.  Whichever  case  may 
obtain,  the  fact  is  that  agreement  and 
compromise  have  been  accomplished  with 
dispatch  and  without  rancor.  This  is 
worthy  of  note  and  of  high  praise. 

The  changing  world  of  financial  insti- 
tutions has  experienced  a  quantum  ac- 
celeration with  the  mutations  of  form 
encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  the  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  the  credit  unions.  A  blending 
and  melding  of  functions  of  residential 
housing  financing  and  other  commercial 
activities  hastens  the  day  when  the 
"family  finance  center"  will  evolve  as  a 
market  force  across  the  country.  Even 
longer  down  the  road  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  institutions  into  financial  plan- 
ning and  management  instnunents 
which  will  perform  all  functions  now 


dealt  with  by  a  variety  of  service  sup- 
pliers, a  truly  one-stop  financial  center. 
I  have  another  concern,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  relates  to  the  pre- 
emption of  State  usury  laws.  Taking  the 
yoke  from  the  backs  of  the  State  govern- 
ments in  lifting  the  usury  rates  and  free- 
ing their  economies  of  the  repression  of 
too-low  returns  on  investment  lending 
seems  a  desirable  objective.  Even  leaving 
the  States  the  option  of  reimposing  the 
usury  ceiling  which  they  may  feel  appro- 
priate or  necessary  for  their  localized 
needs  makes  good  sense  and  appears  to 
be  a  concession  that  the  States  may  see 
things  differently  than  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

However.  I  am  concerned  that,  in  al- 
lowing the  lending  rates  to  rise  with  the 
market  generally  speaking,  we  have 
settled  for  the  proposition  that  inflation 
is  here  to  stay.  To  permit  market  interest 
rates  without  real  impediments  (other 
than  the  criminal  usury  statutes)  is  to 
travel  on  an  upward  moving  escalator 
and  then  to  start  running — it  hastens 
the  move  to  the  top,  but  exhausts  the 
runner  unnecessarily.  Allowing  interest 
rates  no  limit  restricts  the  lending  mar- 
ket to  the  lessened  number  of  perscns 
with  disposable  income  or  high  earnings 
sufficient  to  endure  a  high-interest  rate 
repayment.  High  rates  also  diminish  the 
velocity  of  transactions  in  the  market- 
place and  retard  business  activities,  even 
those  which  can  produce  jobs  and  reve- 
nue streams  vital  to  a  sound  economic 
development.  High  rates  of  return  on  in- 
vestments by  institutions  do  Uttle  to  help 
those  priced  out  of  the  housing  market 
or  the  credit  market  altogether.  Bank 
earnings  heightened  by  the  transactions 
of  large  institutional  borrowers  does  little 
to  help  the  man  in  the  street  when,  as  a 
consumer,  he  cannot  compete  for  mar- 
ket-rate funds.  His  situation  is  further 
worsened  when  he  must  pay  the  higher 
interest  rates  of  big  borrowers  when  they 
pass  those  costs  along  in  the  product- 
pricing  mechanism. 

I  hope  that  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
floating  usury  rate  will  not  exacerbate 
the  failings  evident  in  our  economy  to- 
day. I  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 
credit  controls  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  recognize  the  new 
world  of  banking  encompassed  in  this 
conference  legislation  and  will  work  to 
adapt  its  long-term  policies  to  this 
emerging  reality. 

On  one  other  topic,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  share  a  concern  and  express  a 
hope,  and  that  relates  to  the  interest- 
rate  differential  as  it  will  operate  imder 
the  conference  plan.  While  we  have  en- 
hanced the  marketplace  position  of 
hard-pressed  thrift  institutions,  quite 
justifiably  in  my  view,  we  have  not  com- 
pletely equalized  competitive  balance  as 
regards  the  interest-rate  differential. 

As  you  recall,  on  February  20,  1980,  I 
introduced  H.R.  6547  which  I  felt  at  the 
time  was  a  useful  idea  in  resolving  the  in- 
terim differential  question  by  maintain- 
ing the  differential  over  the  phase-out 
years  of  regulation  Q,  but  by  gradually 
eliminating  the  differential,  both  as  new 
classes  of  accounts  are  established  or 
existing  accounts  are  modified  by  more 
than  1  percent  as  to  their  interest  rates. 
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Mr.  REUSS. 
minutes  to  the 
sota  (Mr.  VentoI) 

Mr.  VENTO.  ]  ir.  Speaker,  I,  too.  want 
to  commend  the  conferees  for  their  work 
on  what  has  tc  be  considered  a  land- 
mark legislation  in  terms  of  the  financial 
system  and  fina  icial  institutions  of  this 
coimtry.  Certair  ly  the  Monetary  Control 
Act  which  has  b  -en  before  us  for  the  last 
3  years,  both  ir  the  95th  and  the  96th 
Congresses,  I  tl  ink  is  a  necessary  step 
which  I  hope  wi|l  provide  additional  sta- 
bility and  clarify  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  iid  our  financial  institu- 
tions which  are  beginning  to  look  more 
and  more  alike;  Jie  financial  institutions 


are  beginning  to  offer  similar  services 
and  of  course  seek  equal  treatment  in 
providing  an  array  of  services  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  transaction  account  question  with 
which  this  Congress  and  the  Banking 
Committee  have  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty wrestling  with  over  the  past  Con- 
gresses, and  finally  was  addressed  by 
the  various  regiilatory  agencies,  then 
brought  into  court  and  that  court  deci- 
sion was  pushed  on  us,  created  a  major 
dilemma  of  the  financial  institution  role, 
based  on  the  types  of  commitments  of 
thrifts  based  on  the  types  of  actions 
taken  by  credit  unions,  and  by  the  com- 
mercial banks,  the  interest-bearing  de- 
mand accounts  which  were  barred  by 
this  court  decision  caused  a  major  prob- 
lem for  almost  all  institutions. 
D  1310 

These  issues,  initially  regulatory  de- 
cisions, were  shot  down  by  the  court, 
and  addressed  here  in  this  conference, 
reinstated  and  provided  a  legal  and  vi- 
able system  of  providing  for  interest- 
bearing  demand  accoimts  service  to  con- 
sumers with  an  equal  treatment. 

Finally,  the  question  of  regulation  Q 
is  addressed.  What,  of  course,  makes  it 
easier  for  Congress,  and  for  this  confer- 
ence committee,  to  address  that,  is  the 
disintermediation  that  has  occurred  over 
the  past  year  in  terms  of  the  money- 
market  certificate  phenomena  and  the 
flood  of  funds  into  the  money-market 
mutuals  in  which  there  is  no  insurance 
and  that,  of  course,  I  hope  will  be  a 
question  that,  in  spite  of  the  reserves 
that  have  been  more  recently  put  into 
effect  upon  them,  which  we  must  ad- 
dress if  we  are  finally  to  end  this  par- 
ticular Odyssey  in  terms  of  the  differ- 
ences in  financial  institutions.  I  know 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  my- 
self are  looking  forward  to  engaging  that 
issue  and  hope  some  actions  by  the  Fed 
now  with  this  new  power  will  address 
itself  as  well  to  that  particular  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
other  aspects  of  the  bill  which  were 
really  demanded  by  the  other  body.  They 
are  not  questions  we  have  dealt  with  in 
subcommittee  and  committee  as  thor- 
oughly as  I  would  have  chosen.  That  is 
to  say,  they  were  not  addressed  in  as 
effective  a  manner  as  would  normally  be 
the  process  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  There- 
fore, I  have  some  concerns. 

The  suspension  of  State  usury  law,  I 
suppose,  could  be  looked  at  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  However,  the  3-year 
automatic  extension  will  create  pressure 
on  many  State  legislatures  which  will  be 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Hopefully,  high-interest  rates  will  be 
short-lived  and  the  States  that  may  have 
limits  will  be  appropriate  to  the  market- 
place. 

This  decision  is  of  no  small  concern 
to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  dual- 
banking  system — furthermore,  it  sug- 
gests that  we  in  Congress  know  better 
than  the  States  what  is  good  for  State- 
regulated  financial  institutions  and 
programs. 

The  modifications  of  the  truth  in  lend- 
ing statute,  some  20  pages  of  amend- 
ments in  this  conference  committee  pro- 


posal, certainly  should  have  been  clearly 
reviewed  by  the  committee  of  this  House. 
I  applaud  the  elimination  of  paperwork 
that  may  be  unneeded.  but  I  fear  that 
under  this  cloak,  substantive  modifica- 
tions to  the  basic  law  are  being  enacted. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  the  re- 
instatement of  the  collateral  amendment 
proposed  by  the  FRB  in  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  after  my  amendment  deleted 
it  on  the  House  floor  is  disturbing.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  assurances  of  its  intended  use 
does  not  result  in  a  drastic  departure 
from  the  current  utilization. 

On  the  whole,  we  of  course,  under 
pressure  must  vote  in  favor  of  this  re- 
port, but  it  would  have  been  far  prefer- 
able to  address  many  of  these  "add  on's" 
individually,  or  after  further  House  com- 
mittee review. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
103(8)  (D)  (1)  requires  that  any  deposi- 
tory institution  which  was  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  July  1, 
1979,  and  withdrew  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  after  July  1,  1979,  but 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  bill,  would  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  reserve  pur- 
poses when  this  bill  is  enacted. 

The  language  here  is  not  clear  to  me 
and  there  is  a  small  number  of  finan- 
cial institutions  which  may  be  unduly 
penalized  if  certain  interpretations  are 
applied  to  this  language,  especially  in 
light  of  recent  interest  rate  moves.  My 
office  informs  me  that  there  are  any- 
where between  17  and  20  banks  which 
could  be  singled  out  and  treated  differ- 
ently from  the  other  14,000  banks  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's own  regulations.  State  chartered 
banks,  which  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  have  a  mandatory 
6-month  waiting  period  after  submitting 
formal  notification  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  their  intent  to  withdraw 
from  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing question:  If  a  State  member  bank 
had  notified  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  its  decision  to  withdraw  prior  to  July  1, 
1979,  would  not  the  date  of  withdrawal, 
for  purposes  of  setting  the  reserve  re- 
quirements under  this  section,  be  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
of  such  notification? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  allay 
the  gentleman's  concern.  The  answer 
is  "Yes."  While  the  language  of  the 
statute  we  are  acting  on  is  not  entirely 
free  from  ambiguity,  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  regulatory  agency,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  I  am  as- 
sured State  banks  such  as  the  gentle- 
man describes  will  not  be  discriminat- 
ed against  but  will  be  treated  the  same 
as  national  banks  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
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10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
once  again  and  my  ranking  member  Mr. 
Stanton,  for  making  it  possible  to  have 
this  additional  hour  to  discuss  this  very 
gigantic  omnibus  bill  which  is  before  us 
and  affects  every  financial  institution  in 
the  country.  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
chance  we  will  have  now  to  discuss  it. 

This  conference,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  85  pages,  has  9  titles.  It  is  a  major 
omnibus  bill.  There  are  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  items  in  this  which  I  think  we 
need  to  clarify. 

I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  all  of  the 
good  things.  I  personally  believe  about  70 
percent  of  this  bill  is  very  worthwhile. 
I  disagree  with  about  30  percent  because 
I  believe  it  still  gives  too  much  control 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  have  seen  this  past  couple  of  weeks 
the  results  of  the  tremendous  powers 
that  this  Congress  gave  to  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under  the 
Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  to  control 
credit,  an  act  which  I  beUeve  we  should 
now  repeal.  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  should  be  cautious 
as  to  how  we  move  today. 

I  want  to  direct  some  questions  to 
some  of  my  fellow  conferees  who  were 
there  in  the  conference,  and  I  am  sure 
can  help  us  bring  enlightenment  to  what 
occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  you,  will  the  provisions  of  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  im- 
pose reserve  requirements  for  the  first 
time  upon  State-chartered,  nonmember 
banks  tend  to  put  undue  pressure  upon 
these  institutions  to  join  the  national 
banking  system  on  the  basis  that  since 
the  Fed  is  setting  reserves,  these  banks 
may  as  well  go  all  the  way  and  submit 
to  total  Federal  regulation  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  answer  is  "No."  The 
creative  tension  between  the  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  systems  will  continue 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  will  be  preserved? 

Mr.  RETUSS.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  does  impose  re- 
serve upon  nonmember  banks,  it  does 
not,  in  and  of  itself,  disturb  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  State-char- 
tered institutions  and  their  State  super- 
visors. I  would  say  that  if  the  manage- 
ment of  a  State-chartered  institution 
preferred  State  supervision  and  regula- 
tion before  this  legislation,  it  will  prob- 
ably still  prefer  State  authority  after 
this  bill  becomes  law.  There  might  be 
some  switches  on  the  part  of  banks  which 
are  not  strongly  committed  to  State  regu- 
lation, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict 
the  magnitude  of  any  switch,  and  there 
is  no  a  priori  reason  to  bel'eve  it  would 
be  widespread.  I  would  observe  that  a 
moderate  amoimt  of  switching  would  just 
be  a  compensation  for  the  undue  amount 
of  switching  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


and  national  banking  systems,  a  tide 
which  this  legislation  is  designed  to  stem. 

Finally,  I  would  state  that  with  respect 
to  relatively  small  banks,  for  which  the 
burden  of  reserves  has  been  dramatically 
reduced  or  eliminated,  the  States  which 
have  had  no  reserve  requirements,  or 
which  have  permitted  their  requirements 
tc  be  satisfied  with  vault  cash,  have  no 
guaranteed  right  to  enjoy  such  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  the  national 
banking  system  in  perpetuity.  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  alter  thds  competi- 
tive balance  in  order  to  effectuate  na- 
tional banking  policy,  and  it  has  seen  fit 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  chairman  that  the  dual  banking 
system  is  preserved,  and  other  than  the 
additional  authorities  given  here,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  cannot  infringe 
upon  those  State  regulatory  bodies? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Or  upon  the  State- 
chartered  banks? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  that  comment. 

Maybe  now  I  could  direct  a  couple  of 
questions  to  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
vision, Regulation  and  Insurance,  which 
was  engaged  in  the  origination  of  much 
of  this  legislation.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, I  note  that  the  conference-reported 
bill  contains  several  provisions  preempt- 
ing State  usury  laws.  The  preemptions  of 
mortgage  usury  ceilings  and  business  and 
agricultural  loan  ceilings  for  loans  above 
$25,000  are  extensions  of  so-called  tem- 
porary relief  provisions  enacted  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress.  The  mortgage 
preemption  is  permanent,  with  the  State 
given  3  years  to  override,  while  the  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  preemption  is  for 
3  years. 

My  concern  is  that  the  States  will  be 
content  to  sit  back  and  let  Congress  take 
over  the  usury  issue,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  traditional  authority  of  States  to 
determine  these  matters.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  share  my  concern? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  do  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
the  groundswell  of  demand  from  tbe  20- 
odd  States  which  are  affected  by  the  re- 
strictive usury  ceilings  and  of  the  de- 
mands which  we  received  from  across 
the  country  to  do  somthing  to  free  up 
credit  flows.  It  is  ironic  that  some  of  the 
same  State  officials  who  are  wringing 
their  hands  at  the  real  or  imagined  harm 
which  may  come  to  the  vaunted  "dual 
banking"  system  have  supported  pre- 
emption of  State  usury  ceiling,  in  the 
name  of  "deregiUation." 

D  1320 
So  we  have  to  capitulate  to  these  de- 
mands from  our  colleagues,  from  the  of- 
ficials in  the  States,  the  very  officials, 
incidentally,  who  my  colleague,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California,  will  recall  ovs- 
the  years  while  he  served  on  the  sub- 
committee with  me  would  come  before  us 
wringing  their  hands  and  saying.  "What- 
ever you  do.  preserve  the  dual  bank  Sys- 
tran and  States'  rights."  But  in  this  in- 
stance they  have  asked  us  to  do  other- 
wise, and  at  least  we  have  given  the 
States  at  least  3  years,  in  each  instance, 
to  override  the  usury  preemptions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  many  of  the  State  regulatory 
people  of  which  the  gentleman  speaks 
have  supported  the  preemption  of  State 
usury  ceilings  in  the  name  of  deregula- 
tion. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  that  helps 
clarify  the  matter.  I  have  another  addi- 
tional question,  if  I  may.  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  proposals  afoot  for  ad- 
ditional preemptions  of  State  usury 
ceilings  beyond  what  is  done  in  the  con- 
ference-reported bill.  Can  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
tell  the  House  whether  we  can  expect  to 
revisit  the  usury  area  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  jrield. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  There  are  pro- 
posals floating  around  to  provide  addi- 
tional preemptions  to  groups  not  cov- 
ered in  HM.  4986.  For  example,  there  is 
that  which  covers  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration; however,  that  legislation, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  would  come 
under  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  "Riere  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  there  will  be  other  demands 
put  on  us  as  time  goes  by. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  can 
expect  additional  appeals  on  this  same 
basis? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  anticipate  that 
is  inevitable. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wiU  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

lilr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  of  usury  while  we 
are  here.  The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RonssELOT)  is  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  legislative  history  on  this 
bill,  as  usual,  but  he  has  been  asking 
general  questions  on  the  usury  ceiling. 
I  would  like  to  get  more  specific.  With 
regard  to  the  preemption  of  usury  ceil- 
ings on  business  and  agriculture  loans 
above  (25,000,  is  it  contemplated  that  a 
mortgage  loan  on  commercial  property 
can  be  considered  a  business  loan  for 
purposes  of  this  particular  preemption? 
I  think  I  know  what  the  answer  will  be, 
but  I  would  like  to  establish  it  in  this 
colloquy  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  question. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  answer  in  the  afOrma> 
tive  on  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  was  my  impression, 
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cludes them  from  setting  a  rate  even 
higher. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  must  say  that  this  could  be  the 
single  most  important  provision  in  this 
legislation  relating  to  this  issue,  because 
with  interest  rates  skyrocketing  as  they 
have,  the  one-quarter  and  one-half  of  1 
percent  targets,  set  above  the  existing 
low  levels,  may  be  completely  inappropri- 
ate, and  the  possibility  that  a  grant  of 
this  considerable  flexibiUty  to  tlie  De- 
regulation Committee  is  absolutely  im- 
perative for  successful  functioning  of  the 
banking  system  at  this  time.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  clarifying  statonent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  his 
additional  input  on  this  very  compUcated 
legislation. 

Let  me  address  another  question  if  I 
can  to  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman.  The  conference  report  in- 
cludes a  provision  for  a  3-month  "Study 
if  Impact  of  Low- Yield  Mortgage  Port- 
folios on  Depository  Institution."  I  have 
heard  various  estimates  of  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  buying  up  old  mortgages, 
some  of  which  are  astronomical.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  ask  the  chairman  two 
questions  concerning  this  provision: 

The  heading  in  the  Statement  of  Man- 
agers refer  to  "Depository  Institutions," 
but  the  body  of  the  discussion  refers  to 
"thrift  institutions."  Would  the  study 
be  designed  to  cover  only  thrift  institu- 
tions, or  will  it  apply  to  all  depository 
Institutions? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  main  concern  is  undoubtedly  for 
the  adverse  effects  of  low-yield  mort- 
gages upon  the  earnings  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  but  there  are  many  commercial 
banks  which  have  a  similar  asset  profile 
and  a  slnular  commitment  to  housing, 
and  I  would  expect  that  the  study  would 
address  itself  to  these  institutions  as 
well. 

Certainly  the  main  thrust  does  indeed 
apply  to  the  thrift  institutions  because, 
again,  the  gentleman  knows  from  his 
serving  on  the  subcmnmittee,  they  hold 
the  bulk  of  the  mortgages.  However,  we 
also  learned  during  our  years  together 
that  a  great  many  commercial  institu- 
tions around  the  country,  quite  a  few, 
have  heavy  portfolios. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  are  a  lot  of 
them  in  California. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct, 
and  very  definitely  this  would  apply  to 
them  as  well. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that 
clarification.  My  second  question  in  this 
general  area  is.  Does  the  distinguished 
ctmirman  have  any  estimate  as  to  what 
the  cost  would  be  if  it  were  determined 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  buy 
some  of  the  old  mortgages  and  hold  them 
for  a  while? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentlwnan 
will  yield  again,  various  estimates,  rang- 
ing from  several  billion  dollars  to  more 
than  $20  billion,  depending  on  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  program,  have  been 
provided  to  the  committee,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  buying 
the  old  mortgages  is  not  the  only  option 


which  is  ccmtemplated.  The  Statement 
of  Managers  refers  to  "options  available 
to  provide  balance  to  the  asset-liability 
management  problems  inherent  in  the 
thrift-institution  structure"  and  to  "op- 
tions available  to  increase  the  ability  of 
thrift  institutions  to  pay  market  rates  of 
interest  in  periods  of  rapid  Infiatlon," 
and  to  "options  available  through  the 
Federal  H(Mne  Loan  Bank  Systems  and 
other  agencies  to  assist  thrifts."  Buying 
the  old  mortgages  is  not  the  only,  not 
necessarily  even  the  most  favored,  option 
to  be  considered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  gentleman 
would  look  at  the  original  language  of 
the  Senate  bill,  it  was  amended  and 
changed  because  originally  it  would  have 
gone  in  the  direction  he  stated.  However, 
we  have  asked  for  a  study  that  would  be 
all  encompassing,  looking  at  every  option 
available  and  every  option  possible,  be- 
cause as  the  gentleman  and  I  both  know 
there  is  a  question  of  how  much  we  can 
afford. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely,  and  that 
is  an  excellent  point.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  helped  clarify  that.  I  have 
one  more  question,  if  I  may,  of  our  sub- 
committee chairman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  note  with  approval  that  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks  would  be  authorized 
under  this  conference  report  "to  accept 
deposits  from  any  source."  However,  I 
note  that  section  303(a)(2)  of  the  bill 
limits  NOW  accounts,  which  are  the  ma- 
jor third  party  payment  power  available 
to  savings  and  loan  associations — 

To  deposits  or  accounts  which  consist 
solely  of  funds  In  which  the  entire  beneficial 
Interest  is  held  by  one  or  more  individuals 
or  by  an  organization  which  is  operated  pri- 
marily for  religious,  philanthropic,  chari- 
table, educational,  or  other  similar  purposes 
and  which  Is  not  operated  for  profit. 

D  1330 
Why  are  savings  and  loans  not  pro- 
vided with  as  much  authority  to  seek  cor- 
porate deposits  as  the  bUl  confers  on 
mutual  savings  banks  and  when  does  the 
chairman  anticipate  the  equivalent 
power  may  be  extended  to  the  savings 
and  loans? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  restrictive 
scope  of  the  NOW  accounts  authority 
conferred  upon  the  savings  and  loans  re- 
flects a  desire  to  make  these  accounts 
available  primarily  to  small  savers  as  a 
service  that  all  depository  Institutions 
may  ofifer  in  order  to  maintain  their 
retail  customer  base.  Commercial  banks 
that  already  serve  the  borrowing  needs 
of  corporate  customers  do  not  need  NOW 
accoimts  to  protect  that  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  savings 
and  loans,  the  restriction  reflects  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  a  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  the  housing  and  household  sec- 
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tors  during  the  period  that  regulation  Q 
is  to  be  phased  out  of  existence. 

As  the  nature  of  the  thrift  industry  in- 
volves, evolves,  and  as  savings  and  loans, 
gain  experience  in  using  the  new  powers 
conferred  upon  them  under  tills  act,  it  is 
highly  possible  that  this  authority  to  ac- 
cept corporate  deposits  might  be  granted 
to  savings  and  loans. 

However,  with  respect  to  mutuals,  I 
note  that  while  at  the  present  time  there 
are  no  federally  chartered  savings  banks, 
the  provision  of  authority  to  accept  de- 
mand deposits  from  sources — now  listen 
to  this  carefully — from  sources  with 
whom  there  is  a  business  relationship, 
and  only  during  the  time  that  that  re- 
lationship exists,  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  mutual  savings  banks  typically  have 
received  and  exercised  this  authority 
under  those  State  charters. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  thank  both  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Rettss),  and  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  for  help- 
ing to  clarify  what  I  thought  were  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  conference  re-, 
port.  I  am  again  grateful  to  these  two 
gentlemen  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  ,  for  encouraging 
this  extra  hour  of  discussion  so  that  we 
can  make  sure  that  a  record  is  made  as 
to  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Patterson)  . 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  4986  and  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  so  doing. 

I  have  two  questions  that  I  think  can 
be  handled  in  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  ft-om  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  St  Germain)  .  the  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee. 

My  first  concern  is  in  regard  to  the 
language  on  page  76  of  the  conference 
report  which  states — 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  will 
be  authorized  to  make  residential  real  es- 
tate loans  to  the  same  extent  as  national 
banking  associations. 

I  am  concerned,  as  other  Members 
have  indicated,  here,  as  to  whether  or 
not  Federal  savings  and  loans  will  be- 
come subject  to  State  requirements. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  the  following  question,  concerning 
the  expanded  investment  authority  of 
the  Federal  savings  and  loans: 

I  note  that  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4986  indicates  that  Federals  are 
to  receive  authority  to  make  residential 
real  estate  loans  to  the  same  extent  as 
national  banking  associations.  Yet,  there 
is  not  a  word  in  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  that  makes  any  kind  of  reference  to 
Federals'  lending  power  being  tied  to 
that  of  national  banks.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  what  the  significance  Is  of  the 
language  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  As  the  gentleman 


points  out,  the  bill  would  establish  no 
linkages,  formal  or  Informal,  between 
Federal  associations  lending  authority 
and  national  bank  lending  authority.  The 
bill's  expansion  of  Federal  association 
lending  authority  was  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  anomalous  situation  that  Fed- 
erals, which  are  overwhelmingly  home 
mortgage  lenders,  currently  operate  un- 
der certain  geographic,  loan  amount, 
lien  and  other  restrictions  on  their  resi- 
dential lending  authority  that  do  not 
apply  to  national  or  other  commercial 
banks.  The  conference  language  just 
points  out  that  Federal  S&L's  will  no 
longer  be  at  a  statutory  disadvantage 
with  regard  to  national  banks — also 
chartered  by  the  U.S.  Government — on 
residential  real  estate  loans. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Will  Federals  im- 
mediately be  able  to  use  these  greatly 
expanded  powers  to  their  fuU  statutory 
extent? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Only  if  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  permits.  Under 
the  Home  Owner's  Act.  the  Bank  Board 
has  complete  authority  to  determine  by 
regulation  the  lending  practices  of  Fed- 
eral associations.  This  has  not  been  re- 
pealed. Furthermore,  the  original  Sen- 
ate bill  incorporated  by  reference  the 
National  Banking  Act.  In  conference 
we  did  not  accept  that  incorporation  by 
reference.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopted  specific  provisions,  some  of 
wiiich  come  from  the  National  Banking 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Patterson). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear,  we  did  not 
swaJlow  whole  hog  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act.  We  have  included  additional 
powers  and  authority  for  the  savings 
and  loan  associations,  but  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
approve  all  of  these  things  still  remains, 
it  is  not  repealed.  It  should  be  very,  very 
clearly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
precise  answers  to  my  questions. 

I  have  one  final  concern:  On  March  14, 
1980,  the  Federal  Reserve  annoimced  a 
series  of  credit  controls  including  a  re- 
quirement that  money  market  funds  set 
aside  in  a  special  non-interest-bearing 
accoimt  at  the  Fed  15  percent  of  the 
increase  in  their  assets  since  March  14. 
While  the  Federal  Reserve's  action 
may  curb  the  growth  of  money  market 
funds  to  some  extent,  it  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient. Total  assets  held  by  the  Nation's 
money  market  funds  exceed  $60  billion; 
their  asset  size  at  the  end  of  1979  was 
four  times  what  it  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year. 

An  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  24  indicated  that  so-csdled 
"clone"  funds,  which  will  be  offered  by 
major  firms  such  as  Merrill  L3mch. 
Dreyfus,  and  Rowe  Price,  will  minimize 
the  Fed's  action  and  it  seems  likely  that 


the  disintermediation  caused  by  theae 
funds  will  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  your  assurance  that  the  financial 
institutions  subcommittee  will  conduct 
hearings  on  money  market  funds  focus- 
ing on  the  Important  public  policy  con- 
cerns raised  by  their  existence.  These 
concerns  include: 

First.  Whether  money  market  ftmds 
offered  by  nondepository  institutions  and 
and  whose  features  include  check-writ- 
ing privileges  should  come  under  the 
scrutiny  of  our  banking  regulators; 

Second.  The  Impact  of  these  types  of 
funds  on  the  soundness  and  stabiUty  of 
our  traditional  financial  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions; 

Third.  The  direct  and  indirect  Impact 
of  such  funds  on  our  Nation's  housing 
finance  poUcies;  and 

Fourth.  The  possible  adverse  effects 
that  money  market  funds  produce  by 
encouraging  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
one  community  to  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  my  chairman 
if  we  in  the  Financial  Institution  Sub- 
committee could  have  a  study  in  regard 
to  this  very  serious  intrusion,  and  per- 
liaps  hold  hearings  chi  this  subject. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  for 
both  Mr.  St  Germain  and  myself,  the 
matter  of  money  market  f  imds  is  one  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  committee  and 
is  under  constant  study.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  will  be  met. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much.  I  have 
no  further  questions. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Hammerschmiot)  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMEDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  listened  with  Interest  and  appreciation 
to  the  earlier  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  still  scMnewhat  trou- 
bled over  a  particular  section  of  this 
legislation  which  could  adversely  impact 
on  some  banks  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  represent.  Banks  in  the  Third 
District  of  Arkansas  have  been  in  contact 
with  me  to  voice  their  strong  objectlcm 
to  the  phase  in  of  reserve  requirements 
for  banks  which  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  as  of  July  1, 
1979.  I  know  that  Mr.  Stockman  of 
Michigan  has  the  same  apprehension. 
There  are  certainly  other  Members  with 
similar  ccmcems. 

My  primary  objection  is  that  the  nu- 
merous banks  across  the  Nation  who 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  will  be  penalized  by  this 
provision  for  action  they  have  taken  over 
6  months  ago.  It  would  certainly  seem 
more  logical  and  equitable  to  modify  the 
July  1.  1979,  effective  date  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and  to 
have  the  longer,  8-year  phase  in  period 
for  nonmembers  applicable  to  these 
banks  which  have  withdrawn  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct  a  question 
and  ask  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Stanton,  to  help 
clarify  this  provision?  As  we  know,  sec- 
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members  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  their  prompt  efforts  to  seek 
a  fair  and  equitable  understanding  of 
this  provision  included  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  conference  report  before 
it  is  approved  by  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

D  1340 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  con- 
sidered this  conference  committee  re- 
port, and  I  have  various  reactions  from 
my  constituents,  especially  from  the 
small  banking  community,  which  seems 
to  raise  serious  questions  with  respect  to 
this  legislation.  I  have  the  basic  feeling 
that  we  are  lumping  together  a  variety 
of  types  of  financial  institutions  which 
may  make  the  competition  for  the  small, 
independent  bank  more  acute. 

My  general  observation  of  the  various 
types  of  financial  institutions  is  that  they 
should  strive  to  retain  their  specialized 
identity,  their  particular  characteristcs. 
I  think  that  credit  unions,  by  undertak- 
ing to  take  on  powers  of  commercial 
banks;  that  savings  and  loan  institutions 
by  undertaking  to  depart  from  their  tra- 
ditional authority  to  finance  housing, 
and  generally  to  depart  from  their  role 
as  basic  thrift  institutions,  and  by  get- 
ting into  the  commercial  bank  field  by 
issuing  drafts  or  checks  under  the  so- 
called  NOW  accounts,  we  are  confus- 
ing the  identity  of  these  individual  insti- 
tutions. I  think  that  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  credit  imions  are  going 
to  regret  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Considering  this  legislation  generally, 
instead  of  entitling  this  measure  as  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  Act, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  imposing  ad- 
ditional regulations  and  that  title  is  mis- 
leading. It  is  something  like  the  regu- 
latory reform  bill  that  is  pending  before 
a  subcommittee  that  I  serve  on.  It  seems 
to  me  in  that  proposal  that  we  are,  in 
one  respect,  making  regulations  more  dif- 
ficult to  promulgate.  In  that  way  we  are 
complicating  the  regulatory  process  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  burden  of  regu- 
lation. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
as  far  as  the  taxation  of  these  institu- 
tions that  have  not  been  taxed  in  the 
past.  I  believe  that  credit  unions  have 
enjoyed  a  definite  advantage,  and  I  sup- 
pose if  they  are  going  to  be  granted  pre- 
rogatives similar  to  commercial  banking 
institutions,  they  had  better  prepare 
themselves  to  become  subject  to  greater 
tax  liability. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  happy  to  jrield,  and  inquire  about  that 
subject. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  im- 
derstand  the  concern  of  the  gentleman, 
and  especially  those  of  the  independent, 
smaller  banks  in  this  country,  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  deregulation  I 
should  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  sec- 
tion 8  came  out  of  the  minority  side  of 
the  committee  in  regard  to  the  financial 
simplification  regulation. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STANTON.  The  Financial  Regula- 
tion Simplification  Act  in  this  title  ad- 
dresses to  the  extent  possible,  where  the 
regulatory  agencies  hiave  to  review  the 
books  and  regulations  they  now  have  on 
the  statute,  may  examine  them,  simplify 
them  wherever  possible,  and  report  back 
to  Congress  along  with  their  annual  re- 
port in  this  regard.  It  is  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  the  right  direction.  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  hope  so.  I  might  say 
that  when  I  addressed  the  Association  of 
Savings  and  Loan  Institutions  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  members  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  NOW  ac- 
counts, but  when  I  asked  them  about  the 
interest  rate  differential  they  said,  "Oh, 
no,  we  can't  eliminate  that." 

So.  while  we  may  think  we  are  com- 
promising the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween various  types  of  financial  institu- 
tions, I  think  we  are  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  unhappy  people.  I  doubt  seriously  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  all  of  the  various 
benefits  that  some  people  feel  are  going 
to  emerge  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  being  ambiti- 
ous to  get  into  the  commercial  banking 
business,  and  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
credit  unions  accepting  deposits  or  re- 
ceiving funds  from  others  than  their 
members  and  making  loans  to  others 
than  their  members,  thus  departing  dra- 
matically from  their  purpose  and  func- 
tion, and  I  think  credit  union  members 
and  ofBcers  will  live  to  regret  those  moves 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inclined  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  for  reasons 
which  I  have  stated.  However,  I  would 
not  want  my  vote  to  be  misinterpreted 
as  a  vote  for  or  against  any  self-interest. 
And,  of  course.  I  would  not  want  any 
charge  made  that  I  have  any  conflict 
of  interest.  I  once  worked  for  a  large 
metropolitan  commercial  bank.  I  have 
numerous  friends  and  supporters  who 
are  oflBcers  and  members  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  credit  unions. 

I  am  a  modest  shareholder  in  sevend 
small  l(x;al  banks  in  my  congressional 
district.  Because  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance— and  in  order  to  avoid  any  criti- 
cism of  self-interest  I  may  choose  to  vote 
"present"  in  this  seemingly  popular  com- 
promise conference  report. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  . 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  make  three  brief  points,  the 
first  of  wh*ch  is.  excepting  perhaps  the 
budget  resolution,  this  little-noticed  bill 
is  the  most  important  legislation  this 
body  is  going  to  deal  with  this  session.  It 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  distinguished  full 
committee    chairman,    the    gentleman 
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from  Wisconsin;  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island:  and  the  two  rank- 
ing minority  members,  the  gentlemen 
from  Ohio. 

Second,  it  should  be  stressed  that  we 
are  in  very  difficult  economic  times  with 
regard  to  international  banking  as  well 
as  domestic.  As  I  have  reviewed  the  year- 
end  statements  of  my  Iowa  banks,  virtu- 
ally all  lost  money  in  1979  if  their  loans 
and  bonds  are  discoimted.  This  is  the 
only  financial  institutions  legislation 
that  has  any  serious  hopes  of  righting 
the  credit  difficulties  of  rural  America. 

The  flexibility  that  this  bill  establishes 
is  very  important.  Savings  and  loans  and 
small  banks  are  in  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty. Fortunately  an  important  part  of 
this  legislation  relates  directly  to  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
and  savings  and  loans  system  by  in- 
creasing Federal  insurance  protection 
from  $40,000  to  $100,000  per  account. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  us  are  concerned  with 
the  concept  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
getting  substantial  new  authority,  with 
that  authority — ^by  intent  of  this  Con- 
gress— is  a  greater  obligation.  If  the 
banking  system  gets  in  trouble,  one  dis- 
tinction between  the  1930's  and  the  1980's 
in  banking  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  in  place  a  system  today  to 
quickly  provide  liquidity  to  the  small 
rural  banks,  to  the  medium-sized  banks, 
as  well  as  to  the  large  banks.  As  to  small- 
er banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
going  to  have  to  be  very  receptive  in  the 
immediate  future — more  so  than  it  ever 
has  in  the  past. 

This  legislation  is  mandatory  for  these 
times.  It  is  an  unusually  fine  reflection 
on  this  body,  with  the  philosophical 
differences  we  have,  with  the  partisan 
differences  we  have,  that  this  has  come 
before  us  today. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  important; 
it  is  timely:  and  I  urge  its  strong  sup- 
port by  this  body. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Subcommittee.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  record  and  clarification 
concerning  title  V,  State  usury  laws, 
specifically  section  501(a)  (1)  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4986. 

Presently  the  State  of  Indiana — and 
it  is  my  understanding  several  other 
States — prohibit  the  issuing  of  late 
charges  on  mortgages  by  financing  insti- 
tutions once  the  interest  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain level.  In  Indiana  it  is  approximately 
15  percent.  I  have  talked  with  the  bank- 
ing committee  general  counsel  and  legis- 
lative counsel  about  this  situation,  and 
for  the  point  of  clarification  I  would  like 
is  this:  Is  it  not  the  intention  of  this  con- 
ference report  to  preempt  State  usury 
ceiling  provisions  such  as  the  one  I  have 
just  stated  unless  the  State  acts  within 
3  years  to  reimpose  such  provisions? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Absolutely.  Any 
other  conclusion  would  have  brought 
about  an  absolute  nightmare.  This  is 
why  we  allowed  the  States  3  years  to  act 


if  they  want  to  reimpose  anything  such 
as  the  gentleman  mentions.  They  can  do 
so. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
chairman,  and  congratulate  my  chair- 
man. 

D  1350 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Evans)  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  I 
want  to  do  is  reiterate  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said.  This  matter 
has  come  up  before,  and  I  fully  agree 
with  the  provision. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
comments,  and  again  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  on  this  confer- 
ence report  is  about  to  come  to  a  close.  I 
simply  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  here  today  who  have  cooperated 
so  well  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  myself,  and  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  bringing  to  the 
membership  all  the  facts  we  have  about 
this  legislation. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentlemtm  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie),  made  what  I  think  is  a  very 
emphatic  point  when  he  said  that  he 
felt  proud  to  serve  on  this  conference 
committee,  and  that  indeed  this  is  his- 
toric legislation.  I  believe  that  is  a 
proper  description  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  now  given  the  tools  to  the  financial 
industries  of  our  country  that  will  con- 
tinue to  make  us  strong  and  allow  the 
people  of  this  coimtry,  especially  the  con- 
sumers, to  prosper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WntTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
question  relating  to  title  I,  sections  103 
through  107,  relating  to  a  clarification 
for  the  record  of  the  status  of  so-called 
bankers'  banks  with  regard  to  both  the 
discount  window  and  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral bank  services.  I  would  appreciate  a 
clarification  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
is  that  the  so-called  bankers'  banks  or 
other  similar  institutions  are  eligible  as 
depository  institutions  for  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  services  like  check-clearing 
and  settlement  services.  They  are  not 
eligible  for  the  discount-window  privi- 
leges. Bankers'  banks,  if  they  meet  all 
other  requirements  for  memberships  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system,  may  be  eli- 
gible for  Fed  membership. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
committee  chairman  for  that  clarifica- 
tion.   Those    institutions    are    growing 


around  the  coimtry,  in  Wisconsin,  Colo- 
rado, and  elsewhere.  They  are  very  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
minority  leadership  for  their  support, 
and  I  thank  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Mattox). 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy,  if  possible, 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sr 
Germain)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  four  basic  ques- 
tions that  concern  me  in  this  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand 
what  the  committee's  intent  is  on  those 
matters.  If  I  may.  I  will  ask  the  ques- 
tions. 

Does  a  loan  issued  to  a  builder  for  the 
construction  of  commercial  property  like 
a  shopping  center,  for  instance,  con- 
stitute a  business  loan  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  statute? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
pointed  out,  the  answer  is :  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next 
question  is  this:  Does  a  loan  issued  to  a 
builder,  a  homebuilder,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  residential  dwellings  for 
the  purpose  of  resale  to  homebuyers  con- 
stitute a  business  loan,  or  is  it  a  residen- 
tial loan? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
would  be  business  financing.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness loan  in  that  there  is  indeed  interim 
financing :  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  busi- 
ness loan. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  on  float- 
ing rate  loans,  on  which  the  interest  is 
contractually  tied  to  the  prime  interest 
rate,  plus  additional  points,  and  where 
the  total  effective  rate  is  stipulated  in 
the  contract  could  not  be  put  into  effect 
because  of  the  existence  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral usury  ceilings,  could  the  full  effect 
of  the  contract  interest  rate  be  utilized 
on  the  total  loan  amount,  assuming  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and,  then, 
would  this  rate  as  stated  in  the  contract 
be  legal? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes.  it  would. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask  my  final  question  in  the  form  of  an 
example: 

Let  us  assume  that  a  commitment  for 
a  floating  rate  construction  loan,  as  I 
have  just  described,  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary 1980,  but  such  loan  is  not  closed  until 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  (April 
1,  1980).  Is  the  maximum  interest  rate 
"allowed  by  law"  the  rate  which  is  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  commitment 
(January  1980) ,  or  is  it  the  rate  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  closing  after  April 
1980)? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  It  would  be  the 
rate  at  the  time  of  the  closing. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  BIAC3GI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  conference 
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The  need  for  a  more  equitable  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  savings  deposits  is 
clear.  For  over  a  decade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  limited  the  interest  rates 
that  consumers  could  receive  on  their 
savings  deposits.  Currently,  Federal  reg- 
ulations limit  the  interest  a  small  saver 
can  receive  on  his  or  her  deposit  to  not 
more  than  bVi  percent.  In  contrast, 
those  persons  who  have  $10,000  or  more 
to  invest  can  earn  the  market-level  in- 
terest rate  of  over  10  percent. 

With  inflation  rates  standing  around 
18  percent,  the  current  limitations  are 
unrealistic  and  harmful  to  the  consumer, 
who  is  losing  about  $25  a  year  in  pur- 
chasing power  on  a  $500  savings  deposit. 
Studies  indicate  that  between  1968  smd 
1979,  interest  rate  ceilings  resulted  in  $42 
billion  lost  interest  income,  of  which  $19 
b'Uion  was  lost  by  people  over  the  age 
of  65,  many  of  whom  depend  in  part  on 
savings  interest  for  their  livelihood.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  ( AARP) ,  interest  income 
represents  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total 
income  of  persons  age  65  and  over. 

After  taxes  and  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion, the  small  saver  is  actually  getting 
a  negative  return  on  his  or  her  invest- 
ment. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  4986  is 
designed  to  correct  this  unjust  situation. 
Federal  control  over  interest  rates  on 
savings  deposits,  conmionly  known  as 
regulation  Q,  would  be  gradually  phased 
out  over  a  6-year  period,  allowing  inter- 
est rates  to  ultimately  rise  to  market- 
rate  levels.  During  this  6-year  period, 
thrift  institutions  could  continue  to  offer 
interest  rates  one-fourth  percent  higher 
than  those  offered  by  commercial  banks. 
While  I  firmly  believe  that  this  issue 
must  be  dealt  with  promptly,  this  legisla- 
tion takes  into  account  the  serious  and 
adverse  effect  the  complete  or  sudden 
removal  of  ceilings  might  have  on  ova 
economy.  This  is  due  to  the  imbalance  of 
short-term  liabilities  and  long-term  as- 
sets in  the  portfolios  of  most  thrifts, 
which  are  vulnerable  when  interest  rates 
are  rising  rapidly.  The  bill  gives  institu- 
tions sufficient  time  to  adjust  their  port- 
folios and  operating  policies  in  an  orderly 
maimer. 

Although  the  conference  agreement 
does  not  include  a  specific  program  for 
phasing  out  regulation  Q  interest  ceU- 
ings,  it  does  set  targets  and  encourages 
the  phaseout  to  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  within  the  6-year  period.  The 
conference  report  suggests  that  interest 
rates  be  raised  by  one-quarter  percent 
within  the  next  18  months,  by  one-half 
percent  in  the  following  18  months,  and 
by  one-half  percent  each  year  for  the 
following  3  years.  The  phaseout  must 
insure  equity  for  small  savers,  provide 
for  competitive  equity  among  financial 
institutions  that  compete  for  the  savings 
dollar,  and  protect  the  financial  con- 
dition of  depository  institutions. 

The  regulation  Q  phaseout  provisions, 
together  with  the  tax  exemption  for 
small  savers,  represent  a  major  initiative 
necessary  to  increase  American  savings 
and  capital  investment — essential  ele- 
ments of  any  effective  amti-inflation  ef- 
fort. Final  approval  of  these  two  meas- 
ures would  signify  an  important  and 
positive  shift  in  UJ3.  economic  policy 


which  imtil  now,  had  not  included  a 
savings  incentive  component. 

Passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4986  is  an  effective  and  responsible 
measure  intended  to  strengthen  financial 
institutions  and  insure  that  all  con- 
sumers— especially  the  small  savers — ^re- 
ceive a  more  equitable  return  on  their 
savings  deposits.  Simply  stated,  this  leg- 
islation would  significantly  bolster  our 
Nation's  anti-inflation  effort.  I  strongly 
urge  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  measure.* 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  dn  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  hot  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  13, 
answered  "present"  11,  not  voting  27,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  164] 

YEAS— 380 
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Akaka 

Carney 

Erlenbom 

Albosta 

CJarr 

Ertel 

Ambro 

Carter 

Evans.  Del. 

Anderson, 

Cavanaugh 

Evans,  Qa. 

CBUf. 

Cheney 

Evans,  Ind. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Chlsholm 

Pary 

Andrews, 

Clausen 

Pascell 

N.  Dak. 

Clay 

Fazio 

Anthony 

CUnger 

Perraro 

Applegate 

Coelho 

Plndley 

Archer 

Coleman 

Pish 

Ashbrook 

OolUns,  ni. 

Plsher 

Ashley 

Collins,  Tex. 

Plthlan 

Aspln 

Conable 

FUppo 

Atkinson 

Conte 

Florlo 

AuOoln 

Oonyers 

Foley 

Bafalis 

Corcoran 

Pord.  Mich. 

Bailey 

Corman 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Baldus 

Cotter 

Porsythe 

Barnard 

Coughlln 

Pountaln 

Barnes 

Oourter 

Prenzel 

Bauman 

Crane,  Philip 

Prost 

Beard,  R.I. 

D' Amours 

Puqua 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gaydos 

Bedell 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gephardt 

Bellenson 

Danlelson 

Glalmo 

Benjamin 

Dannemeyer 

Gibbons 

Bennett 

Daschle 

Gilman 

Bereuter 

Davis.  Mtcb. 

Gingrich 

Bethune 

Davis.  S.C. 

Olnn 

BevlU 

de  la  Garza 

GUckman 

Bla?gl 

Deckard 

Goldwater 

©•neiham 

Dellums 

Gonzalez 

Blanchard 

Derrick 

(3oodllng 

Boland 

Derwlnskl 

Gore 

Boiling 

Devlne 

Gradison 

Boner 

Dickinson 

Gramm 

Bonlor 

Dicks 

Grassley 

Bonker 

Dlggs 

Gray 

Bowen 

Dl»on 

Green 

Brademas 

Dodd 

Grlsham 

Breaux 

Donnelly 

Guarlni 

Brlnkley 

Doman 

Gudger 

Brodhead 

Doueherty 

Guyer 

Broomfleld 

Downey 

Haeedorn 

Brown,  Calif. 

Drlnan 

Hall,  Ohio 

Brown.  Ohio 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hall,  Tex. 

BroyhUl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Hamilton 

Buchanan 

Early 

Hammer- 

Bureener 

Edgar 

schmldt 

Burlison 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hance 

Burton.  John 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Burton,  Phillip 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Hansen 

Butler 

Emery 

Harkln 

Byron 

English 

Harris 

Campbell 

Erdahl 

Harsh* 

Hawkins 

MikiUskl 

SebeUus 

Heckler 

Miller,  Calif. 

Selberllng 

Hefner 

Miller,  Ohio 

Sensenbrenner 

Heftel 

Mlneta 

Shannon 

Hlghtower 

Minlsh 

Sharp 

Hlnnnn 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Shelby 

Hollenbeck 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Shumway 

Holtzman 

MOAkley 

Shuster 

Hopkins 

Moffett 

Smith.  Iowa 

Horton 

MoUohan 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Howard 

Montgomery 

Snowe 

Hubbard 

Moore 

Snyder 

Huckaby 

Moorhead. 

Solarz 

Hughes 

Calif. 

Solomon 

Kutto 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Spence 

Hyde 

Mottl 

St  Germain 

Ireland 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Stack 

Jacobs 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Staggers 

Jeffords 

Murtha 

Stangeland 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Myers.  Pa. 

Stanton 

Jones.  N.C. 

Natcher 

Stark 

Jones.  Okla. 

Neal 

Steed 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Nedzi 

Stenholm 

Kastenmeler 

Nichols 

Stewart 

Kazen 

Nolan 

Stokes 

Kemp 

Nowak 

Stratton 

KUdee 

Oakar 

Studds 

Kindness 

Oberstar 

Stump 

Kogovsek 

Obey 

Swift 

Kostmayer 

Ottlnger 

Symms 

Kramer 

Panetta 

Synar 

LaFalce 

Pashayan 

Tauke 

Lagomarslno 

Patten 

Thomas 

Latta 

Patterson 

Thompson 

Leach.  Iowa 

Pease 

Traxler 

Leach,  La. 

Pepper 

Trible 

Lederer 

Perkins 

UdaU 

Lee 

Petri 

Ullman 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Van  Deerlln 

Leland 

Porter 

Vander  Jagt 

Lent 

Preyer 

Vanik 

Levitas 

Price 

Vento 

Lewis 

Prltchard 

Volkmer 

Livingston 

PurseU 

Walgren 

Uoyd 

Quayle 

Walker 

Loeffler 

BahaU 

Wampler 

Long.  Iia. 

Rangel 

Watklns 

Long,  Md. 

Ratchford 

Weaver 

Lott 

Regula 

Weiss 

Lowry 

ReuBs 

White 

Lujan 

Rhodes 

Whltehurst 

Luken 

Richmond 

WhlUey 

Lundlne 

Rinaldo 

Whlttaker 

Lungren 

Robinson 

Whltten 

McCloskey 

Rodino 

Williams,  Mont 

McCormack 

Roe 

Williams,  Ohio 

McHugh 

Rose 

Wilson,  Bob 

McKay 

Rosenthal 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

McKlnney 

Rostenkowskl 

Wlrth 

Mladlgan 

Rousselot 

Wolff 

Masulre 

Roybai 

Wtoipe 

Markey 

Royer 

Wright 

Marks 

Rudd 

Wyatt 

Marlenee 

Runnels 

Wydler 

Marriott 

Russo 

Wylle 

Martin 

Sabo 

Yates 

Matsul 

Santinl 

Yatron 

Mattox 

Satterfield 

Young,  Alaska 

Mavroules 

Sawyer 

Young,  Fla. 

Mazzoli 

Scheuer 

Young,  Mo. 

MSca 

Schroeder 

Zablocki 

Michel 

Schulze 
NAYS— 13 

Zeferettl 

Annunzlo 

Jenkins 

Roberts 

Crane,  Daniel 

McDonald 

Simon 

Powler 

Myers,  Ind. 

Taylor 

Ichord 

Paul 

Jeffries 

Pickle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 11 

Brooks 

Johnson.  Colo. 

QulUen 

Cleveland 

McClory 

Skelton 

HUUs 

McEwen 

Winn 

Bolt 

O'Brien 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Abdnor 

Eckhardt 

Murphy,  HI. 

Addabbo 

Fenwick 

Nelson 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Railsback 

Anderson,  ni. 

Holland 

Rltter 

Badham 

Jenrette 

Roth 

Boggs 

KeUy 

Spellman 

Bouquard 

Leath.  Tex. 

Stockman 

Chappell 

McDade 

Waxman 

Dingell 

Mathis 

Wilson,  Tex. 

D  1410 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.    Addabbo    for,    with    Mr.    Cbappell 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mrs.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Mathis  with  Iti.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinots. 
Mr.    Charles    Wilson   of    Texas    with    Mr. 
Stockman. 
Mr.  OarcU  with  Mr.  Rltter. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  McCLORT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "present." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  pre- 
vious vote,  the  conference  report  on  H Jl. 
4986,  I  was  unavoidably  delayed  in 
reaching  the  House  floor  and  arrived 
moments  after  the  voting  time  was  com- 
pleted. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  to  the  conference  report  on 
HJR.  4986. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRECTING  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  E3J- 
ROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  4986,  DEPOSI- 
TORY INSTITUTIONS  DEREGULA- 
TION AND  MONETARY  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  309)  directing  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4986) ,  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  authorize  the  automatic 
transfer  of  fimdt.  to  authorize  nego- 
tiable order-of- withdrawal  accounts  at 
depository  institutions,  to  authorize  fed- 
erally chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  establish  remote  service  units, 
and  to  authorize  federally  insured  credit 
unions  to  maintain  share  draft  accounts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  prob- 
ably will  not,  could  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  explain  what  is  con- 
tained in  these  "technical  corrections"? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion is  needed  to  make  several  minor 
technical  corrections  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bill,  such  as  the  correction  of 
cross  references.  There  are  no — I  repeat, 
no — substantive  changes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
assurance  that  there  are  aJisolutely  no 
substantive  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
ti(Hi  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Toe  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  res(du- 
tion,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rzs.  309 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bUl  (HJl.  4986),  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize  the  au- 
tomatic transfer  of  funds,  to  authorize  nego- 
tiable order-of-wlthdrawal  accounts  at  de- 
pository Institutions,  to  authorize  federally 
chartered  sayings  and  loan  associations  to 
establish  remote  service  units,  and  to  au- 
thorize federally  Insured  credit  unions  to 
maintain  share  draft  accounts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  make  the  following  cor- 
rections: 

In  proposed  section  19(b)  (8)  (D)  (1)  of  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (as  contained  In  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  bill),  insert  "of  1980"  after 
"Control  Act". 

In  proposed  section  19(b)  (8)  (D)  (11)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (as  contained  In  section 
103  of  the  bUl).  Insert  "of  1980"  after  "Con- 
trol Act". 

In  section  207(b)  (11)  of  the  blU,  strike 
out  "this  Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980". 

In  section  207(b)  (12)  of  the  bUl,  insert 
"of  1980"  after  "Control  Act". 

In  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  5(1) 
of  the  Home  Ovimers'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (as 
contained  In  section  404  of  the  bill).  Insert 
"of  1980"  after  "Control  Act". 

In  section  409  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "there- 
for". 

In  proposed  section  111  (a)  (1)  of  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  (as  contained  In  section 
609  of  the  blU)  strike  out  "such"  after  "ttye 
Board  shall  determine  whether". 

In  section  610(b)  of  the  bUl,  (1)  strike 
out  "Section  18(f)  (5)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Section  18(f)(6)",  and  (2)  strike 
out  "(16  VS.C.  67a(f)(5))"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(16  U.S.C.  67a(f )  (6) ) ". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
facilitate  the  Implementation  of  monetary 
policy,  to  provide  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  all  limitations  on  the  rates  of  In- 
terest which  are  payable  on  deposits  and  ac- 
counts, and  to  authorize  Interest -bearing 
transaction  accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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REV.    ARTHIH 


GUI5HED 


RODI  to 


o 


(Mr 
permission  to 
minute  and 
remarks  and 
ter.) 

Ifr.  R0DII40 
the  outstandii  g 
I  represent  wijl 

He  is  Rev 
of  St.  Mark's 
Orange,   N.J. 
Reverend  Jonfcs 
saluted    with 
Thanksgiving 
Church  in  EasI 
The  people 
munity  will  be 
ognition  for 
Mrs.  Jones 


asked  and  was  given 

address  the  House  for  1 

revise  and  extend  his 

include  extraneous  mat- 


fa; 


ne 


service  as 

Council  of  Churches 

position  will 

A  letter  to 
ofBcials  says : 

The   officers 
Chtirch  are  proi^d 
ments  of  Reve: 
Jersey  CouncU 
Jones'   presidency 
toward  greater 
the  quality  of 
citizens 

length  and  breadth 
any  payment 


Mr.   Speaker,  one  of 

citizens  of  the  district 

be  honored  this  weekend. 

Arthur  S.  Jones,  pastor 

AM.E.  Church  in  East 

On   Satiu'day   afternoon, 

and  his  wife  will  be 

a    special    "Service    of 

at    St.    Paul's    AJilJ;. 

Orange. 

of  the  church  and  com- 

expressing  particular  rec- 

work  of  Reverend  and 

throughout  his  2 '/a  years  of 

president  of  the  New  Jersey 

His  term  in  that 

completed  on  May  3. 

from  one  of  the  church 


tlie 


Revere  id 


I  nd   members  of  St.   Mark's 

of  the  work  and  achieve- 

,  and  Mrs.  Jones.  The  New 

Churches,  under  Reverend 

,   has   taken   great   strides 

ihurch  unity  and  has  lifted 

life  for  aU   of  New  Jersey 

Jones   has   traveled   the 

of  the  state  without  .  .  . 


wb  Eitsoever. 


f)r 


Reverend 
truly  generous 
in  his  church 
pleased  that 
that  leadersh%) 
of  New  Jersey 
will  gather 
appreciation 
of  Reverend 
years  of  his 

He  has  been 
than  the 
and  the 
Coimcil  of 
his  church 
council  are 
essential 
and  justice. 

Reverend 
of  the  term,  a 
will  be  honored 
Saturday  to 
his  successful 
New  Jersey 
his  continuing 
toward  justice 
ings. 


RECORD 
MAN 
OP 

KINGDOM 
MENT 


ZABLO  :ki 


(Mr. 
permission  to 
minute  and 
remarks.) 

Mr 
vember  28,  197  i 
and  transmitted 
suant  to  sect! 
Energy  Act,  an 
agreement 


t(i 
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S.    JONES— DISTIN- 
CITESEN 


Sa ;urday 


J4nes  has   always  been   a 

caring,  and  skilled  leader 

and  community.  I  am 

:  has  been  able  to  extend 

throughout  the  State 

But  I  and  the  others  who 

will  be  expressing 

the  many  dimensions 

Jbnes'  service  over  all  the 

1  work. 

dedicated  to  much  more 

institutions  of  his  community 

orgarization  of  the  statewide 

Chirches.  His  work  through 

recently   through   the 

labors  of  love,  because  his 

devoiion  is  to  human  rights 


Joiies  is,  in  the  noblest  sense 

moral  man  and  leader.  I 

to  join  in  the  salute 

Rdverend  Jones,  not  just  for 
term  as  president  of  the 

Coi  mcil  of  Churches,  but  for 
contributions  to  progress 
for  his  fellow  human  be- 


STi  iTEMENT 


OP    CHAIR- 

ZABDCia    ON    EXTENSION 

UNl'llO)        STATES-UNITED 

NUCLEAR       AGREE- 


asked  and  was  given 

iddress  the  House  for  1 

revise  and  extend  his 


<n 


between 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 

the  President  approved 

to  the  Congress,  pur- 

123(d)   of  the  Atomic 

amendment  to  the  1958 

the  United  States 


and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses. The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  extend  for  5  years  those  provisions  of 
the  1958  agreement  which  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  materials  and  equipment 
for  research  on,  development  of,  or  use 
in  nuclear  weapons  or  in  military  nuclear 
reactors. 

The  agreement  itself  serves  as  a 
framework  for  such  cooperation;  while 
specific  exchanges  of  material,  equip- 
ment, and  information  remain  the  sub- 
ject of  special  joint  determinations  of 
approval  by  the  Secretaries  of  Energy 
and  Defense.  In  his  November  28  sub- 
mission the  President  certified  that  the 
amendment  in  question  met  all  of  the 
necessary  statutory  requirements  and, 
further,  that  it  was  in  the  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  extending  the  United 
States-United  Kingdom  agreement  laid 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  the  required  45-day  review 
period.  During  that  time  it  was  examined 
by  the  committee,  and  briefings  were 
presented  by  relevant  ofiBcials  of  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  State  with 
respect  to  the  contents  and  implications 
of  the  proposed  amendment.  No  objec- 
tions or  reservations  were  voiced. 

The  nuclear  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom  remain  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fense of  NATO.  Thus,  the  cooperation 
made  possible  under  this  agreement 
serves  the  alliance  as  a  whole  and  is,  in 
that  regard,  a  uniquely  important  mani- 
festation of  the  imswerving  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  NATO.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
the  renewal  and  extension  of  this  agree- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2269, 
ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2269)  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March 
25,  1980.) 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brodhead)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 


is  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  c:hair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Folet). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2269,  as  reported 
by  the  conferees  on  March  24. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  2269  ex- 
tends the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
from  May  15,  1980,  to  September  30, 
1981,  increases  the  fimds  available  for 
the  program  and  revises  program  provi- 
sions to  tighten  administration  and  make 
them  more  workable  in  the  light  of  testi- 
mony received  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees. 

Technically  the  conference  report  is 
not  eligible  for  consideration  under  the 
3-day  rule  (rule  XXVni)  until  tomor- 
row or  whenever  the  House  next  meets. 
However,  the  Senate  acted  on  this  bill 
yesterday  and  time  is  of  the  essence  in 
taking  final  action  on  this  emergency 
measure. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  2269  con- 
tains all  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6291  as 
passed  by  the  House  with  the  exception 
of  deletion  of  an  amendment  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  in- 
terest subsidies  to  lenders  on  guaranteed 
operating  loans  and  deletion  of  all 
amendments  relating  to  the  farm  stor- 
age facility  loan  program.  The  bill  pre- 
viously before  the  House  had  widespread 
support  and  passed  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
392  to  22. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  reacted  to  a  rap- 
idly deteriorating  economy  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector  by  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978  which  established  a 
new  economic  emergency  loan  program. 
At  the  time,  farmers  and  ranchers  were 
experiencing  severe  financial  problems 
due  to  low  prices,  high  costs  of  produc- 
tion, over  extension  of  too  much  short- 
term  credit  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
credit  from  their  normal  creditors.  The 
program  has  largely  been  successful  in 
meeting  its  mandate.  The  funds  avail- 
able under  the  program — $4  billion — 
have  been  exhausted  and  the  program 
is  due  to  expire  May  15,  1980. 

Today  there  still  remains  a  critical 
need  for  the  type  of  credit  provided  by 
the  act  and,  accordingly,  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  have 
acted  to  extend  and  expand  the  program 
with  additional  safeguards  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  On  March  21  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  farmers  in  the 
Midwest  are  facing  a  troublesome  im- 
mediate problem  involving  credit  and  its 
cost.  The  cost  of  the  bank  credit  farm- 
ers need  to  operate  has  soared  more  than 
50  percent  in  the  past  year,  and  with 
crop  prices  down,  many  are  unable  to 
clear  up  last  year's  operating  debts  before 
seeking  new  funds  for  another  planting 
season.  The  problem  has  strained  the 
liquidity  position  of  many  Midwest  banks 
and  left  bankers  worried  about  meeting 
all  their  farm  clients'  needs. 

On  Tuesday,  February  26,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  the  first  page  head- 
lined an  article  "Rural  Squeeze.  Many 
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Small  Banks  Are  Short  of  Money,  Long 
on  Worried  Customers,  Farmers  and  Lit- 
tle Concerns  are  Being  Hurt."  The  head- 
line concisely  portrays  the  issue  ad- 
dressed by  the  conference  report.  The 
article  states  that  ever  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  moved  to  restrict  mone- 
tary growth  last  October,  many  small- 
town banks  have  been  caught  in  a  profit 
squeeze  that  is  making  it  harder  and 
harder  to  provide  the  credit  needed  by 
their  communities.  Credit  tightening  ef- 
forts by  the  relatively  few  local  banks 
typically  move  quickly  through  a  rural 
community  and  are  felt  more  sharply 
than  in  an  urban  area.  Because  farmers 
are  heavy  seasonal  borrowers  after  oper- 
ating on  their  profit  margins,  they  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  tight  and  costly 
credit. 

The  USD  A  estimated,  prior  to  the  sus- 
pension of  grain  and  soybean  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  net  farm  income  for 
1980  could  be  20  percent  below  the  1979 
level.  Post-embargo  estimates  indicate 
that  there  may  be  an  increase  in  pro- 
jected falloff.  The  estimated  reduction  in 
net  farm  income  for  1980  will  severely 
reduce  the  repayment  ability  of  farmers; 
therefore,  increasing  the  need  for  re- 
financing short  and  intermediate  term 
debt  provided  by  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program. 

The  credit  needs  of  agriculture  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  cost  of  production 
inputs  rise.  Farmers  in  the  Southern 
areas  of  the  Nation  are  beginning  to 
plant  their  crops  and  they  are  finding 
credit  unavailable  through  private  credit 
soiu-ces  while  all  available  funds  under 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
have  been  committed. 

Federal  policy  decisions  to  raise  in- 
terest rates  hopefully  to  curtail  Inflation 
have  placed  an  added  burden  on  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  are  little  able  to  pass 
their  increased  inteiest  costs  on  up  the 
economic  ladder.  When  interest  rates 
are  high,  farmers  face  particularly 
acute  short-term  liquidity  and  cash  flow 
problems. 

About  60,000  to  65,000  farmers  have 
received  economic  emergencv  loans  since 
the  program  began  In  August  1978.  Some 
received  a  total  refinancing  package 
while  others  received  loans  to  meet  op- 
erating or  current  credit  needs.  The  fi- 
nancial condition  of  many  of  these  bor- 
rowers has  improved  during  the  past 
year,  but  many  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  eligible  for  private  credit. 
Without  economic  emergency  assis^^ance, 
especially  operating  losms,  significant 
numbers  of  these  borrowers  and  other 
new  FmHA  borrowers  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  operations. 

A  survey  of  bankers  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bsmkers  As- 
sociation indicated  strong  support  for 
extending  the  program.  Of  a  total  of  110 
bank  representatives  from  25  States,  92 
(83.6  percent)  supported  its  extension. 

To  meet  these  needs  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2269  extends  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  from  May  15, 
1980,  to  September  30,  1981,  and  in- 
creases from  $4  billion  to  J6  billion  in 
the  total  amount  of  loans  that  can  be 
outstanding  at  any  time. 

Loans  made  under  the  program  are 
both  insured  and  guaranteed.  Only  about 


4  percent  of  the  loans  made  to  date  have 
been  guaranteed.  S.  2269  contains  sev- 
eral provisicHis  which  would  encourage 
the  making  of  guaranteed  loans.  It  also 
tightens  the  requirement  that  a  borrower 
can  receive  a  loan  only  if  he  cannot  ob- 
tain credit  elsewhere.  It  requires  as  a 
prerequisite  that  there  be  at  least  (me 
refusal  of  private  credit  in  writing  (two 
for  loans  over  $300,000)  with  authority 
to  waive  this  requirement  in  unusual  sit- 
uations. Also,  it  requires  periodic  re- 
view of  the  loan  to  determine  when  the 
borrower  can  be  graduated  to  private 
credit. 

In  taking  action  on  S.  2269  the  con- 
ferees deleted  the  provision  from  the 
House  amendment  that  would  have  au- 
thorized interest  subsidies  on  guaranteed 
loans.  They  also  deleted  the  provision 
from  the  Senate  bill  that  would  have 
required  interest  rates  to  be  at  pre- 
vailing market  rates  but  not  less  than 
the  rate  charged  by  farm  credit  banks. 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  interest 
rate  would  continue  to  be  set  under  exist- 
ing law  as  provided  in  section  204(b)  of 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1978. 

In  its  initial  meeting  on  S.  2269,  the 
committee  of  conference  reached  tenta- 
tive agreement  to  accept  all  of  the  House 
provisions  concerning  the  farm  storage 
facility  loan  program.  After  this  action, 
the  conferees  received  a  letter  from  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Agriculture  Williams 
stating  that  S.  2269,  as  agreed  upon, 
would  likely  be  vetoed  because  of  the 
provisions  that  would  limit  interest  rates 
for  farm  storage  facility  loans  to  8  per- 
cent a  year  and  the  deletion  of  the  Senate 
language  on  interest  rates  for  economic 
emergency  loans.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  there  not  be  a  delay  in  en- 
actment of  a  bill  that  would  provide 
$2  billion  in  economic  emergency  loans. 
The  additional  credit  is  urgently  needed 
so  that  farmers  can  plant  their  crops. 
Operating  capital  is  extremely  tight,  and 
funds  for  this  program  are  exhausted. 

Accordingly,  to  assure  that  S.  2269  will 
be  signed  into  law  the  conferees  have 
deleted  the  8-percent  interest  rate  cap 
from  the  bill.  The  other  farm  storage 
facility  loan  provisions— that  is,  removal 
of  the  2-year  storage  limitation  and  the 
increase  in  the  individual  loan  ceiling  to 
$100,000 — have  also  been  eliminated  be- 
cause of  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  making  the  provisions  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriations  process.  These 
issues  will  be  handled  as  items  in  sepa- 
rate legislation  to  be  considered  in  the 
very  near  future  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  total  net  outlays  under 
S.  2269,  as  reported  from  conference, 
are  estimated  at  $0  in  fiscal  year  1980,  $0 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  $3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  $4  million  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  important 
emergency  legislation. 
D  1420 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Jones)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Credit. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  will 
not  take  but  a  little  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2269 — to  extend 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program. 

Any  representative  from  a  rural  area 
knows  of  the  severe  credit  problems 
farmers  are  facing.  This  week  I  was 
visited  by  a  group  of  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural bankers  who  told  me  the  prob- 
lem is  critical  indeed,  particularly  for 
young  imc^pltalized  farmers. 

Farmers'  cash  prices  are  about  10  per- 
cent below  where  they  were  when  the 
President  embargoed  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Inventories  of  commcxli- 
ties  are  building  up,  interest  rates,  and 
other  production  costs  have  skyrocketed. 
Many  farmers  who  woiild  prefer  to  keep 
last  year's  crop  in  storage  are  being 
forced  to  sell  at  these  low  prices  in  order 
to  get  operating  money  for  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
threatened  to  veto  this  bill  if  the  interest 
subsidy  on  the  storage  faciUty  loan  was 
not  eliminated.  I  feel  this  was  very  short- 
sighted since  this  program  is  one  of  our 
best  efforts  to  let  farmers  have  some  cmi- 
trol  over  their  own  economic  destiny. 

However,  the  storage  facility  pro- 
visions have  been  entirely  eliminated 
even  though  separate  legislation  may  be 
brought  to  the  floor  later. 

The  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  the  salvation  of  thousands 
of  fanners  since  it  was  passed  in  August 
1978.  But,  it  was  never  needed  more  than 
it  is  at  this  moment.  Farmers  across  the 
Nation  are  getting  ready  to  plant  and 
mtmey  is  not  available  at  reasMiable  in- 
terest rates. 

The  federally  imposed  interest  rates 
we  are  now  suffering  under  will  wreck 
not  only  financial  positions  of  farmers 
but  all  small  businessmen  and  particu- 
larly homebuilders.  Farmers  cannot  pass 
this  additional  cost  on  to  the  consum- 
ers and  there  is  no  way  they  can  absorb 
further  losses.  The  food  producing  sector 
of  this  economy  is'  being  jeopardized  by 
Federal  monetary  decisions.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  this  administration 
feels  it  should  demoralize  the  most  pro- 
ductive, and  efficient  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy in  order  to  combat  infiaticm.  I  feel 
the  policy  should  be  reexamined  and  that 
farmers  should  be  permitted  to  make  a 
decent  living. 

There  is  some  concern  that  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  interest  rate  on  the  economic 
emergency  loans.  I  will  strongly  oppose 
any  such  increase.  As  presently  set,  the 
rate  is  at  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment plus  up  to  1  percent.  I  believe 
the  rate  is  now  12  percent  and  even  that 
is  higher  than  economically  distressed 
farmers  are  able  to  pay.  Any  attempt  to 
increase  this  interest  rate  will  be  resisted. 

To  conclude,  let  me  say  that  this  is  a 
most  important  bill  and  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  mv  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
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Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
very  intense  concerns  of  my  coUeagues 
on  this  matter.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  weekend,  I  held 
several  farm  meetings  in  Indiana  and  the 
overwhelming  topic  of  concern  was  the 
cost  and  availability  of  credit  in  farm 
conmiunities.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
considering  S.  2269  to  extend  the  Parm- 
er's Home  Administration  emergency 
credit  program  today  because  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  is  a  vital  step  in 
providing  some  relief. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  problems  of 
a  tight  money  policy  and  inflation  are 
affecting  every  segment  of  our  economy — 
small  business,  the  auto  and  housing  in- 
dustries, Eind  others. 

Many  farmers  depend  on  a  yearly  cycle 
of  credit.  Locms  are  acquired  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  to  provide  operat- 
ing expenses  until  the  harvest  is  in.  The 
cost  of  that  credit  has  increased  over  50 
percent  during  the  past  year,  and  con- 
cern is  growing  that  many  rural  or  small 
town  banks  may  not  have  the  resources 
to  cover  farm  credit  needs  this  year. 

Production  costs  have  risen  sharply 
this  year  also.  Because  fanning  is  an 
energy-intensive  industry,  including  fuel 
for  farm  machinery,  transportation, 
and  the  production  of  fertilizer,  it  has 
been  particularly  susceptible  to  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  our  imported  energy 
resources.  Since  last  spring  the  increase 
in  those  costs  have  soared  from  30  per- 
cent to  50  percent. 

Compounding  the  traditional  cost- 
price  squeeze  facing  the  farmer  this  year 
is  a  depressed  market  caused  in  part  by 
the  anti-Soviet  grain  embargo.  Prior  to 
this  embargo.  USDA  had  already  pre- 
dicted a  20-percent  drop  in  farm  income. 
The  long-range  impact  of  the  embargo 
will  undoubtedly  cause  even  a  greater 
falloff.  Even  with  good  markets,  the 
farmer  has  difQculty  in  recapturing  his 
production  costs,  but  the  current  situa- 
tion presents  a  discouraging  picture. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  by  no  means  resolve  all  these 
problems.  But,  it  will  at  least  keep  some 
farmers  from  going  under  because  they 
cannot  now  get  credit. 

Agriculture  has  been  the  brightest  part 
of  our  export  market  and  our  farming 
industry  has  kept  our  balance-of-trade 
deficit  down  as  the  imported  oil  bill  grew. 
Because  our  farm  exports  are  so  critical 
in  fighting  inflation,  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  damage  the  agriculture 
industry  by  national  tight  credit  policies. 

Although  I  am  hopeful  that  the  emer- 
gency credit  program  will  help  farmers 
siUTive  their  current  credit  problems,  it 
is  clear  that  Congress  must  take  greater 
steps  to  improve  the  economy.  One  step 
is  to  balance  the  budget  so  we  can  reduce 
the  Government's  competing  with  the 
private  sector  for  scarce  credit  resources. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2269  and  urge 
that  my  colleagues  support  this  report. 
Passage  of  the  conference  report  would 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  through 
September  30,  1981,  and  would  increase 


the  total  amount  of  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans  which  can  be  outstanding  at 
one  time  from  $4  to  $6  biUion. 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  the  credit  prob- 
lems of  American  farmers.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  authorizing 
USDA  to  make  insured  direct  loans  or  to 
guarantee  loans,  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  of  up  to  $4  bil- 
lion. Over  60.000  farmers,  unable  to  ob- 
tain credit  from  private  sources,  have 
received  emergency  loans  imder  the  pro- 
gram. The  loans,  which  cannot  exceed 
$400,000.  can  be  used  for  any  farm- 
related  expense  except  the  purchase  of 
land.  The  program  is  due  to  expire  on 
May  15,  1980;  however,  USDA  has  al- 
ready committed  all  the  authorized 
funds. 

Though  the  emergency  loan  program 
has  helped  the  financial  condition  of 
many  farmers,  the  credit  needs  of  agri- 
cultural producers  are  becoming  more 
acute.  With  low  commodity  prices  and 
high  production  costs  and  interest  rates, 
farmers  are  finding  fewer  private  lenders 
willing  to  extend  credit. 

Furthermore,  the  recent  grain  embar- 
go imposed  by  President  Carter  increased 
the  justification  for  extending  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program.  Prior  to 
the  embargo,  USDA  estimated  that  farm 
income  for  1980  could  be  at  least  20  per- 
cent below  the  1979  figure.  The  adverse 
economic  impact  of  the  embargo  will  de- 
crease farm  income  even  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  like  to  em- 
phasize the  immediate  need  for  extend- 
ing this  program  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  conference  report. 
D  1430 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2269.  the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram amendments.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  program,  which  was  ini- 
tiated in  1978  and  funded  in  the  amount 
of  $4  billion  was  thought  to  be  adequate 
to  carry  the  farm  sector  under  this  pro- 
gram through  what  we  believed  would 
be  the  worst  of  times  for  farmers.  It  was 
hoped  by  the  time  we  got  to  1980,  that 
the  financial  troubles  of  the  farm  sector 
would  be  largely  behind  us. 

We  now  know  that  that  is  not  true. 
The  farmers  are  probably  in  more  des- 
perate straits  today  than  they  were  in 
1D77  and  1978.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
$2  biUion  that  we  add  with  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  will  be 
"sucked  up"  so  fast  by  credit-hungry 
farmers  who  are  in  dire  financial  straits 
that  it  may  be  used  up  before  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1980. 

I  am  told  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions that  are  pending  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  tremendous, 
and  that  thousands  of  applications  are 
merely  awaiting  the  passage  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  to  be  acted  upon. 

You  will  recall  that  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Emergency  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978  that  the  Congress  had 
never  ventured  into  the  area  of  provid- 
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ing  loans  based  on  economic  disasters. 
We  had  provided  loan  programs  as  a 
result  of  natural  disa.sters.  disaster  pay- 
ments under  the  farm  programs  for  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  et  cetera,  and  those  pro- 
viding livestock  emergency  feed  pro- 
grams based  on  drought,  floods,  et  cetera. 
But  we  had  never  ventured  into  the  so- 
called  emergency  economic  disaster  con- 
ditions in  the  farm  sector.  We  ventured 
into  this  area  in  1977  and  1978  because 
of  the  exceedingly  low  farm  prices. 

Now  we  add  to  this  program  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  in  funding,  and  as  I  said, 
tne  circumstances  in  the  farm  sector  are 
more  desperate  today  than  they  were  2 
years  ago.  so  it  is  important  that  we  pass 
this  bill.  Let  me  list  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  more  acute  now  than  in 
1978. 

First.  President  Carter's  embargo  on 
grains  has  created  a  17  million  ton  grain 
surplus  in  this  country. 

Second.  Inflation  rates  as  indicated  in 
the  consumer  price  index  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  January-February, 
1980,  are  running  at  an  annual  rate  in 
1980  of  approximately  18  percent. 

Third.  Interest  rates  for  operating 
loans  from  country  banks  and  other  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  are  running 
anywhere  from  15  to  20  percent  per 
annum. 

Fourth.  Short-term  Government  fi- 
nancing and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
short-term  financing  are  running  any- 
where from  13  to  15  percent  based  on 
the  sales  of  their  securities  in  the  open 
market.  That  translates  itself  into  much 
higher  interest  rates  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  programs  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  Ranchers  and  cattlemen  have 
been  in  a  liquidation  situation  lor  some 
years.  That  has  been  aggravated  since 
July  1979,  when  unusual  amounts  of  pork 
and  poultry  were  placed  on  the  market. 
There  is  a  good  chance  a  liquidation 
phase  in  the  cattle  market  may  continue 
for  some  years  and  that  beef  may  be 
scarce  and  high-priced  for  some  time  to 
f  ome. 

Sixth.  The  price  of  hogs  per  hundred 
pounds  is  in  the  low  $30's.  Inventory- 
numbers  of  hogs  are  up  appreciably. 
However,  because  roughly  half  the  hogs 
are  raised  currently  in  large  confinement 
facilities  that  purchase  their  feed,  it  can 
be  expected  that  there  will  be  large  liqui- 
dations in  the  near  future  and  shortages 
longer  term. 

Seventh.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA I  itself  projected  a  20  per- 
cent loss  in  income  for  farmers  in  1980. 
Subsequently,  the  President  imposed  an 
embargo  which  State  Department  oflB- 
cials  now  say  is  largely  "symbolic"  since 
Soviet  Russia  is  getting  most  of  the 
grain  it  would  have  obtained  from  the 
United  States.  In  addition.  USDA  refused 
to  provide  a  land  diversion  program  for 
1980.  Thus,  the  projections  for  loss  in 
farm  income  for  1980  are  now  much 
greater  than  they  were  on  January  1, 
1980. 

Eighth.   The  President   has   imposed 

credit  controls  by  invoking  provisions  of 

the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969.  Even  if 

farmers  are  given  a  priority  in  credit,  in- 
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terest  rates  will  not  go  down  and  may 
go  up. 

Despite  any  cuts  that  are  made  in  the 
area  of  S13  to  $14  biUion  in  the  1981 
budget.  Federal  spending  in  1981  will  be 
up  from  1980  by  at  least  $40  billion.  Thtas, 
even  if  spending  cuts  materialize,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  spending  the 
highest  share  of  the  country's  income 
since  World  War  n — 22  percent  in  1981. 
We  can  only  hope  that  credit  controls 
imposed  will  not  be  on  the  productive 
farm  sector  side  of  the  economy. 

Assuming  tlie  approval  of  this  confer- 
ence report — and  I  urge  you  all  to  ap- 
prove it — what  we  will  be  doing  here  to- 
day is  to  address  a  very  small  segment 
of  credit  problems  in  the  farm  sector — 
only  those  in  the  most  desperate  of 
straits.  The  rest  of  the  farm  sector  also 
needs  credit  badly  to  get  through  this 
production  year.  I  supported  in  commit- 
tee an  amendment  to  a  farm  bill  that 
would  have  opened  up  a  limited  conven- 
tional loan  program  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  <  CCC)  for  those  who 
produced  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  1979 
so  that  they  might  have  enough  money 
to  plant  their  crops  in  1980. 

"The  need  for  these  support  loans  is 
largely  because  of  the  embargo  imposed 
by  President  Carter  on  January  4,  1980. 
If  farmers  do  not  have  adequate  credit 
in  the  next  few  months  to  plant  their 
crops,  to  hold  their  cattle  to  maturity, 
and  to  pay  their  debts  coming  due.  then 
I  am  fearful  that  what  is  now  a  recession 
in  the  farm  sector  will  become  much 
more  severe. 

In  the  midst  of  World  War  II  in  1943. 
we  had  a  food  scarcity  in  this  country 
based  on  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion's thinking  with  food  prices,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  a  scarcity  based  on  the  Gov- 
ernments failures  in  its  involvement  in 
the  farm  economy.  I  fear  that  the  same 
thing  may  happen  in  the  next  few 
months  if  we  do  not  provide  some  badly 
needed  credit  to  the  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers to  see  them  through  this  critical 
period.  President  Carter's  embargo  will 
have  effects  for  many  of  the  coming 
months. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  examine  the 
farm  situation  between  now  and  the  time 
we  return  on  April  15  and  to  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  bills  that 
hopefully  we  will  be  taking  up  on  the 
floor  shortly  after  that  date  to  get  some 
conventional  CCC  loans  out  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  our  dis- 
tinguished and  valuable  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  . 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  import  because 
of  the  vast  needs  of  America's  fanners 
to  receive  the  credit  where  they  need  it 
and  the  loan  availability  that  they  need. 
But  I  will  rise  also  to  point  out  a  few 
things  that  concern  not  only  myself  but 
many  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  those  of  us  in  rural  areas. 

I  direct  my  remarks  to  the  farm  stor- 
age facility  loans  which  originally  the 
House  position  was  to  put  a  ceiling  or  a 
cap  of  8  percent  on  the  amount  of  in- 
terest which  could  be  charged  to  the 
farmers  for  having  these  loans.  Origi- 


nally the  conferees  of  the  other  body  ac- 
cepted our  position.  After  they  accepted 
the  position  the  USDA  came  out  with 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Jim  Williams,  the  act- 
ing secretary,  a  letter  which  was  made 
a  part  of  the  conference  report  before 
us  now,  in  wliich  they  attempted  to  ap- 
parently change  and  apparently  did 
change  enough  minds  to  have  it  recon- 
sidered so  that  the  farm  storage  facility 
loan  is  not  in  the  conference  report  now. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  agreed  to  today. 

The  reason  we  need  to  have  the  farm 
storage  loans  in  the  first  place  for  1980 
is  as  a  result  of  the  embargo  that  was 
placed  by  this  administration.  This  ad- 
ministration embargoed  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  said  that  they  would 
help  out  the  farmer  in  trying  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  they  had  placed  be- 
cause of  the  embargo.  Yet,  we  see  that 
when  they  had  an  opportimity  to  help 
the  farmer,  that  it  really  did  not  trans- 
late into  any  action. 

Farmers  are  looking  for  loans  today 
in  the  commercial  market  anywhere 
from  15  to  18  percent.  That  is  well  over 
the  8  percent  cap  or  ceiling  which  we 
tried  to  place  into  position  under  this 
legislation  as  it  passed  the  House. 

I  will  point  out  the  language  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which 
this  administration  goes  on  record  as 
saying,  "Unless  the  final  bill  is  amended 
as  recommended  by  the  administration, 
the  Secretary  informs  me  that  he  will 
recommend  that  this  bill  be  vetoed.  The 
President's  other  key  advisers  on  such 
matters  also  assure  me  they  will  recom- 
mend a  veto." 

These  are  the  people  who  are  making 
decisions,  agricultural  decisions  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. It  certainly  does  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  standpoint  of  what 
the  White  House  and  this  administra- 
tion has  said  in  trying  to  help  the  farm- 
er overcome  the  obstacle  of  the  embar- 
go. At  the  very  time  we  iiave  tried  to  lend 
some  assistanec  to  the  farmers,  they  are 
reacting  negatively  and  claim  they  are 
going  to  veto  the  legislation  and  every- 
thing else. 

Let  me  just  say  the  amount  of  money 
involved  is  a  very,  very  small  amount  of 
money.  If  the  8-percent  cap  were  to  be 
kept  in  place,  it  would  have  cost  in  the 
form  of  outlay  from  the  Treasury  at 
most  $15  to  $20  milUon  for  this  year. 
That  is  a  very  small  amoimt  compared 
with  the  billions  of  dollars  that  every 
day  and  every  year  is  wasted  by  this  Gov- 
ernment when  we  consider  a  $600  billion 
budget.  This  was  one  small  aspect  that 
the  administration  could  have  kept  their 
promise  and,  indeed,  they  did  not.  Again 
I  point  out  this  deficiency  in  this  con- 
ference report,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
overall  needs  and  the  credit  needs  of  the 
farmers  outweigh  this  one  deficiency. 
Therefore,  I  stand  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  because  it  is  so  necessary, 
but  point  out  the  failure  of  what  this 
conference  did  and  the  administration 
did  in  failing  to  back  up  what  it  stated 
earlier  in  this  year. 

n  1440 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  our  distinguished  and  valuable  col- 
leagues who  has  worked  on  this  bill  from 
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again.  So  perhaps  we  can  salvage  at  least 
some  semblance  of  that  program. 

I  want  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
remainder  of  this  bUl  that  is  left,  the  EE 
program  and  the  interest  rates  that  I  am 
afraid  will  be  charged.  First  of  all,  this 
program  began  in  1978.  We  had  $4  bil- 
lion in  it.  We  have  loaned  out  $4  billion 
at  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
plus  1  percent.  This  program  has  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  in  this  country  one 
red  cent,  and  yet  what  it  has  done  to 
bolster  the  farm  economy,  to  keep  farm- 
ers in  business  for  those  2  years  has  been 
nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

So  what  does  this  administration  do? 
They  go  over  to  the  Senate,  and  they  ask 
for  an  amendment  that  would  raise  the 
interest  rate  of  this  EE  program  to  com- 
parable market  rates,  but  no  less  than 
the  interest  being  charged  in  the  farm 
credit  system— no  less  than  that. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  certainly  want  to  support 
the  line  that  the  gentleman  is  taking. 
I  thought  I  might  add  a  little  additional 
information  he  may  not  be  aware  of. 
My  father  is  a  director  with  the  Federal 
land  bank,  and  he  just  returned  from 
a  Farm  Credit  Administration  meeting. 
He  learned  at  that  meeting  that  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  planning 
in  the  very  near  future  to  go  to  17  per- 
cent, so  that  should  point  out  and  under- 
score the  importance  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  saying  that  because  I  checked  with 
the  PCA  (Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion) in  my  area  last  week,  and  they 
were  charging  15.7  percent.  So  with  this 
EE  program,  what  the  administration 
wanted  to  do  with  it  was  to  boost  those 
interest  rates  to  15.7  or  17  percent.  So 
here  we  have  a  program  to  help  the 
farmers  that  really  need  the  help,  that 
would  put  the  money  in  it  at  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government,  plus  1  per- 
cent to  protect  the  taxpayers.  No,  we  are 
going  to  raise  the  interest  rates  on  up  to 
the  comparable  market  levels.  Just  to 
underscore  that,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  headlines  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
this  morning  say  "USDA  to  Boost  In- 
terest Rates  on  Farm  Loans,"  and  I 
quote  Secretary  Bergland.  He  said  that 
what  is  happening  is  rapidly  drying  up 
credit  in  the  rural  areas.  Nonetheless, 
Bergland  said: 

I  am  under  direct  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  curtail  government  lending  and  not 
to  pick  up  the  slack. 

There  is  no  slack  in  this  program. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  was  just  starting  to 
make  my  point.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting the  gentleman  at  the  zenith  of 
his  remarks,  but  I  was  so  impressed  and 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  concerning  the  at- 
titude of  this  administration  toward  the 
American  farmer  that  I  felt  impelled  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  Governor  Rea- 
gan advised  us  that  he  was  supporting 


this  bill  as  it  passed  out  of  the  House 
committee.  I  thought  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  English)  might  want  to  know 
that  as  we  proceed  through  this  election 
year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  But  I  would  respond  that 
only  4  years  ago  we  had  two  Presidential 
candidates  i  unning  at  that  time,  one  Re- 
publican, one  Democrat,  both  promising 
that  they  were  not  going  to  let  the 
farmer  down.  So  here  is  another  one 
coming  along  down  the  line,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  beUeve  him  or  not. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  has  Mr.  Reagan  found 
out  what  parity  is  yet?  Could  he  tie  in- 
terest rates  to  parity?  That  is  the  impor- 
tant question. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
time,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
back  my  time.  But  I  would  just  want  to 
state  that  what  America  really  is  fearful 
of  is  that  we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill, 
we  are  going  to  put  in  the  $2  billion,  and 
you  wait  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen. 
The  administration  is  going  to  raise  the 
interest  rates.  For  the  last  2  years  they 
have  been  charging,  as  I  said,  the  cost  of 
money  plus  1  percent.  If  they  raise  these 
interest  rates  above  that,  I  am  hopeful 
that  every  farmer  in  this  coimtry  will 
bring  a  lawsuit  against  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  because  they  have  built 
this  whole  program  based  upon  this,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  under  the  program 
as  it  was  set  up  by  the  Congress,  the  way 
it  has  been  administered  for  the  last  2 
years,  that  they  have  any  legal  basis  on 
which  to  raise  those  interest  rates  above 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
plus  1  percent.  So  if  they  do  intend  to 
raise  them  above  that,  I  hope  they  are 
fiooded  with  lawsuits  from  Oklahoma  to 
Illinois  to  Iowa  to  the  northern  tier  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  as  the  original  author  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  was  not  my  intent,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  leadership  that  he 
has  given  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  know  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  any  one  of  us  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment make  a  profit  on  this  program  by 
charging  comparable  market  rates.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  but  I  think  that 
we  have  to  be  very  honest  with  ourselves. 
The  problem  that  is  afflicting  farmers, 
which  I  would  echo  as  not  only  very,  very 
serious,  but  it  is  a  true  crisis,  is  just  an 
extension  of  the  problem  that  we  all  face 
now — the  problem  of  extraordinary  high 
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interest  rates  and  the  rate  at  which  they 
have  been  going  up  which  has  been  so 
dramatic;  and  the  high  oil  prices  as  well 
as  lower  grain  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
embargo,  have  particularly  caused  farm- 
ers to  be  targeted  much  more  directly 
than  most  segments  of  our  society.  But 
the  general  credit  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration, which  I  think  are  placing  an 
unfair  burden  on  farmers  and  the  small 
businessman  are  particularly  going  to 
hurt  the  American  farmer. 

I  come  here  not  only  to  support  the 
bill  but  to  offer  one  further  comment.  We 
In  the  Congress  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  clear. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  stated: 

If  you  balance  the  budget.  I  will  begin  to 
take  a  less  restrictive  attitude  toward  credit 
in  this  country. 

I  think  we  ought  to  hold  Mr.  Volcker's 
feet  to  the  fire,  because  if  in  fact  we  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  this  very,  very  restric- 
tive credit  policy  after  Congress  has  be- 
gun to  adopt  a  much  more  responsible 
fiscal  policy,  then  I  do  not  think  that  we 
in  Congress,  nor  the  people  in  America, 
are  going  to  be  able  to  live  very  long  with 
it. 

It  was  Will  Rogers  who  said  "even  if 
you  are  on  the  right  track,  you  will  get 
run  over  unless  you  move."  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  farmers  in  America  are  being  run 
over  by  a  policy  of  very,  very  tight  credit 
and  low  commodity  prices,  and  the  train 
is  going  to  roll  over  them  and  the  rest  of 
America  with  them.  We  have  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  This  bill  is  not  going  to  do  any  more 
than  provide  some  modest  temporary  as- 
sistance to  farmers,  and  therefore  I  sup- 
port it,  but  it  does  not  deal  with  the  basic 
question  of  how  we  are  going  to  improve 
our  national  economy,  how  we  are  going 
to  get  interest  rates  down  to  a  reason- 
able level  so  that  farmers  who  are  most 
victimized  by  this  policy  of  high  interest 
rates  can  continue  to  operate. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  who  has 
very  deep  concern  and  who  has  involve- 
ment with  the  farmers  in  his  State,  Does 
he  have  any  explanation  as  to  why  the 
administration  wants  to  increase  the  in- 
terest rates  beyond  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government  plus  1  percent  that  we 
originally  had  in  this  program? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  No.  I  would  suspect 
from  reading  the  same  story  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  was  talk- 
ing about  that  the  administration,  at 
least  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
perhaps  other  departments,  are  imder 
instructions  from  the  OfiBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  perhaps  from  the 
President  himself,  that  they  are  not  to 
lose  one  dime  in  the  fiscal  pie.  What  I 
am  just  saying  to  the  Members  is  unfor- 
tunately the  farmers  are  on  the  front 
lines  fighting  this  infiation  battle  and 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  suffer  the 
most. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  From  what  it  appears, 
then,  not  only  are  they  trying  to  prevent 
their  losing  one  dime,  but  they  are  try- 


ing to  make  a  buck  off  the  farmers  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  they  are  trying  to 
make  a  buck,  they  are  going  to  suffer  a 
serious  recession  themselves,  because  the 
tax  revenues  that  they  expect  from  the 
American  farmers  will  just  evaporate.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
D  1450 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  as  do  those 
before  me.  I  want  to  reiterate  one  point 
that  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e  (Mr.  Foley)  that  this  is  not 
enough.  Contrary  to  what  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  would  like  to  have  us 
beUeve,  it  does  not  come  close  to  being 
enough  to  what  we  have  to  do  this  year, 
as  we  face  the  agricultural  ectmomy  of 
1980. 

It  is  not  enough  when  we  see  interest 
rates  going  up  100  percent;  it  is  not 
enoutch  when  we  see  the  cost  of  energy 
up  some  40  percent  and  it  does  not  even 
come  close  to  what  the  President  prom- 
ised the  American  farmer  after  the 
embargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  this  year  has  addressed  this 
problem.  Our  committee  has  come  up 
with  a  composite  program  that  does  deal 
with  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  we  are  facing  this  year  and 
vmless  the  President,  imless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  recognizes  that  fact  and 
supports  the  other  parts  of  this  compre- 
hensive program,  I  fear  for  the  American 
farmer  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
with  the  President,  his  philosophy  and 
program  he  has  presented.  I  am  disap- 
pointed with  the  opposition  he  showed 
to  the  farm  storage  facility  loan  program 
and  the  increase  in  interest  rates  that  he 
has  just  announced.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  we  have  to  face  this  kind  of 
opposition  in  the  face  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  the  American  farmer  is 
now  experiencing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  urge  passage  of 
this  piece  of  legislation,  I  also  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  accept  the 
fact  that  this  is  only  part  of  what  I  think 
a  comprehensive  program  must  be. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  I^jeaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  a  member  of  our  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  phone 
has  literally  been  ringing  off  the  hook 
all  day,  today.  The  calls  are  from  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  farmers,  business- 
men, and  others  who  caimot  beUeve  the 
terrible  economic  situation  which  they 
face  today.  One  of  them  was  advised 
that  I  would  be  out  there  next  week  and 
he  said  that  a  week  from  now  could  be 
too  late  and  that  by  then  widespread 
bankruptcies  are  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  This 
bill  is  going  to  be  of  some  help.  However, 
as  other  people  who  have  spoken  have 
already  indicated,  unless  we  do  some- 
thing that  enables  the  farmers  who  are 


producing  com,  soybeans,  cattle,  and 
hogs,  to  at  the  very  least  recoup  their 
producticm  costs,  they  simply  caimot 
continue  to  exist.  At  present  prices,  not 
only  can  they  not  pay  their  everyday 
oi-irating  expenses,  they  are  absolutely 
unable  to  pay  their  living  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  has  passed 
a  land-diversion  program.  Our  commit- 
tee has  passed  a  loan-increase  program. 
We  were  promised  when  the  grain  em- 
bargo was  imposed  that  the  farmers 
would  not  have  to  carry  the  whole  load. 
Today,  it  is  clear  that  farmers  are  being 
expected  to  carry  the  whole  load.  Time  is 
running  out — unless  the  administra- 
tion's decisionmakers  realize  that  the  sit- 
uation is  critical  and,  unless  we  start  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  situation  in 
the  farm  area,  just  as  we  did  for  Chrys- 
ler Corp.,  and  just  as  we  did  for  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  deterioration  of  the 
Nation's  argricultural  economy  will 
spread  to  every  other  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  econ<Hnic  disaster 
facing  us  in  our  area.  I  think  all  of  my 
colleagues  know  that  I  have  not  be&x 
one  to  be  screaming  "wolf"  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  h(H3e  somehow  the  message  can  get 
through  to  the  administration  that  it 
had  better  start  to  support  some  of  the 
changes  that  are  needed  if  they  do  not 
want  us  to  find  ourselves  in  serious,  seri- 
ous, serious  economic  difficulties,  not  only 
in  my  area  but  throughout  the  country. 
If,  in  the  process  of  "curing  the  economic 
disease"  that  grips  this  country,  the  agri- 
cultural sector  dies,  the  wh<rte  patient 
will  die. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Nebraska     (Mrs. 

0«  ITU  ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2269,  legislation 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978. 

It  is  important  that  favorable  action 
be  taken  on  this  report  so  that  the  leg- 
islation can  go  to  the  White  House 
where  reportedly  it  will  be  signed  into 
law.  The  Senate  has  already  approved 
the  report.  What  is  needed  is  similar  ac- 
tion by  this  body.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
legislation  signed  into  law  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
5, 1  pointed  out  the  severity  of  the  credit 
crunch  in  Nebraska  farm  circles.  In  the 
past  3  weeks  that  situation  has  deteri- 
orated. Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not 
hear  from  some  hard-pressed  stock- 
growers  or  grain  producers  who  need 
credit  in  order  to  survive.  There  are  no 
funds  for  PmHA  loans  in  Nebraska.  They 
are  all  committed.  Only  through  the  ex- 
tra money  that  we  are  making  available 
under  this  expanded  economic  oner- 
gency  loan  program  do  they  have  any 
hope  of  hanging  on. 

I  am  siu-e  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
noted  the  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  Friday,  March  21,  under  the  head- 
line, "Farmers  Face  a  Credit  Squeeze." 
The  subhead  read,  "Borrowing  Costs  Up 
More  Than  50  Percent." 

The  dateline  for  that  story  is  Palmer, 
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Nebr.,  on4  of  the  many  fanning  com- 
munities represent  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Nf  braska.  The  farmers  and  bank 
officials  qi  oted  in  the  story  are  my  con- 
stituents. The  situations  they  face,  be- 
cause of  tj  ght  credit  and  escalating  pro- 
duction cists  that  caimot  be  offset  by 
embargo-c  epressed  commodity  prices, 
are  typical  of  those  in  farming  area  after 
farming  a  ea  across  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Spe  iker,  for  those  who  may  not 
have  read  this  news  story,  I  ask  that  it 
appear  as  3.  part  of  my  remarks.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  my  colleagues: 

F^  ::e  A  Credit  Squeeze — Borrowing 

Ah  e  Up  More  Than  50  Percent 

By  WUUam  Robbing) 
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rouble  in  farm  country,  and  it 

faces  of  Dale  Frledrichson,  John 

Dennis  Joseph   recently  as   the 

growers  of  corn,  hogs  and  cattle 

the  State  Bank  of  Palmer.  Like 
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costs. 
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total  outstanding  indebtedness 
including    mort.jages   on    their 
$137.5  billion  on  Jan.  1,  1979, 
the   Agriculture   Department. 
Included  $62.5  billion  of  loans 
real  estate.  Including  $5.2  bil- 
nterest  Government  price-sup- 
crops.  Of  the  total,  real  estate 
for  $72.3  billion. 


REFINANCED   MORTGAGES 

figures  as  of  Jan.  1.  1980.  indl- 
'  total  indebtedness  rose  to 
,  Including  $4.5  billion  of  price- 
loans.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
that  53  percent  of  the  total 
estate  debt. 


_  part  of  the  real  estate  debt, 
economists  say,  is  a  result  of 
refinancing  mortgages  on  their  prop- 
interest  rates — to  provide 
their  rising  operating  costs. 


No  estimate  of  the  dollar  amount  of  refi- 
nancing being  done  was  available. 

"This  could  take  me  out  of  farming."  said 
Mr.  Frledrichson,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
grower  whose  blond  hair  and  ruddy  skin 
looked  weathered  beyond  his  42  years.  "An- 
other year  like  this  and  111  be  lining  up  my 
equipment  for  a  farm  sale."  Like  Mr.  Forbes. 
Mr.  Joseph  and  others,  he  said  Increased  costs 
would  wipe  out  the  profit  margin  he  squeezed 
from  his  farming  last  year. 

"My  dream  is  that  one  day  I'll  be  able  to 
retire  with  some  dignity,"  he  said.  "Now  I 
Just  don't  know.  Last  year  my  fertilizer  cost 
was  $37,000.  They  tell  me  that  will  be  up  over 
30  percent  this  year.  I  paid  $40,000  in  Interest 
and  that  will  be  up  50  percent.  Fuel  costs 
also  will  be  up  50  percent." 

Mr.  Forbes,  a  slender  young  farmer  with 
more  precise  data,  spoke  with  seething  anger 
and  frustration  over  a  situation  that  he  said 
was  not  of  the  farmers'  making.  He  blamed 
mainly  President  Carter's  curtailment  of 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  charged 
that  not  enough  had  been  done  to  soften 
the  impact. 

"Last  year  I  needed  $2.30  a  bushel  to 
break  even,"  he  said.  "This  year  it  will  be 
$2.42.  And  do  you  know  what  the  price  of 
corn  is  today?"  A  local  grain  elevator  was 
quoting  $2.18  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Forbes  pulled  out  a  sheet  of  figures. 
"In  1976  repairs  cost  me  $5,260,"  he  said. 
•In  1979  it  was  $20,000.  My  interest  cost  wa.s 
$38,000  in  1976.  In  1979  it  was  over  $100,000. 
God  knows  what  it  will  be  this  year. 

"In  1978,  my  fertiler  cost  $28,746  and  It 
was  $48,068  in  1979.  Now  they  tell  us  it  will 
be  up  another  30  percent  this  year.  My 
diesel  fuel  and  gas  bills  were  $10,869  in  1976 
and  they  were  $24,215  in  1979,  and  they'll 
be  up  another  50  percent  in  1980." 

"Want  to  hear  a  real  sob  story?"  said  Mr. 
Joseph.  "I'm  a  hog  producer."  He  fell  silent 
as  if  that  were  enough  to  say.  Hogs  were 
selling  at  about  $35  a  hundredweight,  sharp- 
ly below  last  year's  figures.  A  year  ago,  hogs 
brought  about  $48  a  hundredweight  on  the 
Omaha  market.  Most  farmers  also  say  to- 
days prices  are  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Agriculture  Department  studies  show 
that  costs  are  more  than  40  cents  a  pound. 
In  nearby  CenUal  City.  Wayne  Thompson, 
a  fertilizer  dealer,  was  also  talking  with  his 
banker.  Terry  L.  Trueblocd,  president  of  the 
Farmers  National  Bank. 

"I've  never  felt  so  pessimistic  starting  a 
season,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  who  said  he  was 
worried  primarily  about  how  farmers  would 
pay  for  the  fertilizer  they  will  need  thLs 
spring. 

In  Aurora,  Dan  J.  Armbruster,  president 
of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, pulled  out  a  file  and  said:  "Here's  a 
farmer  who  could  pay  us  off  if  he  could  get 
25  cents  more  a  bushel  for  the  corn  he's  got 
in  his  bins.  He'd  like  to  wait  for  a  better 
price,  but  we're  going  to  have  to  insist  that 
he  sell  his  corn  for  what  he  can  get  now. 
That  will  leave  him  owing  us  $5,000,  but 
that  way  we  can  carry  him  for  another 
year." 

Mr.  Armbrixster,  like  most  other  bankers 
reached,  said  the  bank's  current  loan-to- 
deposit  ratio  was  higher  than  he  liked  to  see 
at  this  time  of  year.  Most  country  bankers 
say  they  feel  fairly  comfortable  with  loans 
at  75  percent  of  deposits,  but  some  were 
citing  current  levels  as  high  as  90  percent. 
Mr.  Armbruster's  current  level  was  88  per- 
cent, down  from  98  percent  last  year.  A  bank 
examiner  said  in  a  written  report  last  Octo- 
ber, from  which  Mr.  Armbruster  quoted, 
"The  sole  source  of  relief  from  this  severely 
strained  liquidity  position  seems  to  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  successful  marketing  of  farm 
products." 

I  have  also  heard  from  Mr.  James  W. 
McBride,  president  of  the  First  National 


Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Aurora,  Nebr.,  Mr. 
McBride  is  also  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bankers  Association.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  surveyed  member  banks  in 
Nebraska  and  presented  a  report  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association  on  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  economy  in 
Nebraska.  Also,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  want  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  me.  In  doing  so,  permit  me 
to  quote  his  plea  in  the  closing  para- 
graph: 

We  are  in  need  of  some  desperate,  immedi- 
ate help  for  the  funding  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  .  .  . 

First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

IN  Aurora, 

Aurora,  Nebr.,  February  21, 1980. 
Representative  Virginia  Smtth, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Smith:  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  material  that  I  have  accumulated 
as  of  this  date  for  submission  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  in  regard  to  the 
agricultural  farm  situation  as  it  exists  here 
in  rural  Nebraska. 

I  wanted  you  to  have  this  information 
for  your  flies.  The  Nebraska  Bankers  Associa- 
tion is  compiling  statistics  from  approxi- 
mately 20  bankers  across  the  state  and  we 
are  going  to  forward  this  on  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  We  will  forward 
to  you  a  copy  of  each  of  these  letters  for 
your  Information  and  for  your  files. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I  feel  is  a 
very  critical  situation  here  in  Nebraska  to- 
day, which  is  the  lack  of  funds  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  $28,000,000  in  EE  loans  that  are 
pending  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. There  are,  as  of  last  Friday,  $5,000,000 
in  funds  available  to  fund  these  loans.  The 
banks  of  this  state  cannot  continue  to  carry 
these  loans  because  of  the  very  high  loan-to- 
deposit  ratio  that  exists  today.  The  prlmar.v 
reasons  for  this  lack  of  funds  is  a  market  for 
the  corn,  the  continuing  outflow  of  funds 
from  the  rural  communities  to  the  savings 
&  loans,  and  now  an  ever  increasing  outflow 
of  funds  to  the  money  market  certificates  of 
the  different  brokerage  houses. 

We  are  not  seeing  the  deposit  growth  In 
the  banks  of  the  state  keeping  pace  to  fund 
the  loans  that  are  steadily  increasing  with 
the  cost  of  operating  loans  in  the  farm  econ- 
omy. It  is  impossible  today  for  a  young 
farmer  to  purcha-se  ground  utilizing  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans.  If  he 
were  to  buy  a  farm  today,  it  would  be  at 
least  two  years  before  funds  could  be  made 
available  to  him  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  this  purchase.  With  the 
tight  money  situation  as  it  exists  today  in  the 
banks  of  Nebraska,  there  is  no  way  that 
they  can  carry  this  interim  financing  till  the 
funds  would  be  made  available  nor  would 
the  seller  wait  for  this  period  of  time  before 
making  a  sale.  This,  in  turn  is  freezing  out 
the  young  farmers  through  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  a  family  farm. 

We  are  In  need  of  some  desperate,  immedi- 
ate help  for  the  funding  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  and  we  need  your  help 
and  input  for  any  thing  you  could  do  to  help 
us  here  in  Nebraska  and  we  would  very  much 
appreciate  it. 

Sincerely, 

James  W.  McBrioe, 

President. 

It  Will  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues,  I 
am  sure,  to  also  read  the  letter  that 
Mr.  McBride  wrote  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  summarize  the 
farm  credit  situation  in  Nebraska.  I  re- 
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spectfully  request  that  It,  too,  appear  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks : 

Nebraska  Bankers  Association,  Inc., 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  February  20, 1980. 
Mr.  Derl  I.  Derr, 
Director,  Agricultural  Division, 
American  Bankers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Derr:  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
concern  of  not  only  myself  but  also  members 
of  the  Nebraska  Bankers  Association  for  the 
agricultural  economy  of  our  state. 

I  am  situated  in  a  rural  community  of 
approximately  4,000  people  located  In  a 
county  which  is  served  primarily  by  deep 
well  irrigation.  We  are  one  of  the  top  coim- 
tles  in  feed  grain  production  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska.  I  am  located  in  a  community 
bank  with  approximately  $36,000,000.00  in 
total  assets.  I  am  this  year  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  Bankers  Association 
and  from  my  background  here  as  a  rural 
banker  and  also  from  hearing  many  expres- 
sions of  concern  that  come  forth  to  me  from 
bankers  across  our  great  state  I  wish  to  use 
this  letter  to  forward  on  our  many  concerns 
for  the  future  of  agriculture  and  also  of  our 
community  which  does  so  sorely  rely  on 
agriculture  for  the  back  bone  of  their  sur- 
vival. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  year  end  survey 
that  was  taken  by  our  association  which  was 
to  indicate  to  us  the  growth  of  the  money 
market  certificates  in  our  state.  We  also  re- 
ceived in  this  survey  the  average  loan  to 
deposit  ratio  of  the  Nebraska  Banks  which 
reflects  one,  as  of  December  31st,  in  excess 
of  70  percent. 

We  have  experienced  very  little  pay  down 
since  this  date  from  this  high  loan  to  deposit 
ratio  and  we  are  very  concerned  as  to  where 
funds  will  be  generated  to  properly  serve  the 
agricultural  needs  of  our  farm  customers  and 
in  turn  our  community  In  this  1980  operating 
year. 

The  grain  embargo  was  imposed  during 
the  time  of  normal  heavy  marketing  and 
movement  of  com.  The  free  com  in  the 
country  did  not  move  to  market  because  of 
depressed  prices  and  again  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  to  move  the  grain  from 
out  area. 

I  express  much  concern  to  you  that  we 
have  not  seen,  as  of  this  date,  a  farm  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  administration  in 
1980.  This  farm  program  should  have  been 
developed  in  September  or  at  the  latest  In 
October  of  1979.  There  Is  no  way  that  ad- 
vanced planning  which  is  very  necessary  for 
each  year's  crop  can  be  made  at  this  late 
date.  The  fertilization  of  the  ground  for  the 
1980  corn  production  was  accomplished  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  and  these  farmers  did 
work  the  ground  at  that  time  and  start  their 
necessary  preparation  for  their  1980  crop. 
The  purchase  of  chemicals,  insecticides,  seed 
corn  and  other  necessary  items  for  the  years 
farm  operation  must  be  made  either  In  the 
fall  or  early  spring  of  each  year  to  fully  uti- 
lize the  planning  and  discounts  that  are 
available  for  an  orderly  farm  operation. 

I  have  Just  completed  obtaining  many  of 
the  property  statements  and  cash  flow  pro- 
jections for  the  upcoming  year  from  our 
farm  operators.  I  compare  these  with  past 
years  statements  and  see  a  rise  of  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  In  the  average  cost  of 
operation  as  compared  to  one,  two  or  three 
years  ago  but  yet  we  have  seen  approximately 
a  5  percent  rise  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  which  Is  marketed.  This  compound- 
ing of  expenses  over  net  Income  has  forced 
many  farm  customers  to  go  back  on  accu- 
mulated equities  for  additional  term  borrow- 
ings both  in  real  estate  and  equipment  to 
try  to  update  their  farming  operations  to 
maximize  the  yield  and  In  turn  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  farm.  We  all  hope  that 
the  rise  In  feed  grain  prices  will  soon  come 
closer  to  their  operating  costs  so  that  we 


can  see  once  again  an  advantageous  net  to 
the  farm  operator. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
through  the  Agricultural  StabUizatlon  and 
Conservation  Administration  have  had  loans 
avaUable  for  the  building  of  facilities  for 
grain  storage.  They  have  had  a  limit  of 
$50,000.00  for  any  one  farmer  to  build  a 
facility  for  drying  and  storing  their  grain. 
This  $50,000.00  today  would  purchase  ap- 
proximately 45.000  bushel  of  grain  storage 
facility  and  this  in  tum  will  handle  approxi- 
mately one  half  section  of  irrigated  ground 
of  crop  production.  The  terms  and  size  of 
this  loan  has  not  kept  up  with  the  produc- 
tive capabilities  of  the  farmers  of  America. 
We  have  been  Informed  this  last  week 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  that 
they  no  longer  have  any  economic  emergency 
loan  funds  available.  A  small  ntimber  of 
these  that  are  still  available  on  a  very 
limited  basts  but  subject  to  rationing  of  very 
limited  funds.  We  could  make  guaranteed 
loans  through  this  same  program  if  the 
guarantees  were  available  and  In  tum  going 
to  the  money  market  centers  to  try  to  mar- 
ket these  term  notes.  Again,  we  do  have  a 
problem  In  not  only  the  processing  time 
needed  to  obtain  the  guarantee  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  again 
their  being  able  to  guarantee  the  loans  so 
they  can  be  sold.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration at  this  time  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide this  guarantee  and  we  do  not  have  the 
funds  here  in  the  banks  of  this  state  to 
provide  this  very  necessary  financing  for  this 
type  of  loan. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  without  going 
into  too  lengthly  of  details  the  urgency  and 
seriousness  of  the  problems  that  today  exist 
in  rural  America.  We  see  the  farmers  re- 
ceiving approximately  $2.30  a  bushel  for 
their  com.  We  have  seen  this  same  price 
level  for  the  past  five  years  while  we  have 
seen  escalating  costs  of  production  of  ap- 
proximately 35  "Tr  per  year. 

I  ask  you  and  everyone  else  how  the  ef- 
ficiencies of  production  ever  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  this  type  of  Infiationary  spiral  In 
production  cost  while  again  seeing  no  In- 
crease m  the  price  of  the  finished  product 
which  Is  the  com  Itself. 

I  have  asked  for  additional  back  up  in- 
formation to  that  which  I  have  briefly  out- 
lined in  this  letter.  Two  of  my  better  farm 
customers  addressed  to  you  letters  spelling 
out  the  type  of  farming  operations  that  are 
present  here  In  Hamilton  County,  their 
production  and  also  their  frustrations  In 
today's  rural  economy.  I  hope  that  these 
letters  might  In  some  way  help  stir  the 
need  In  Washington  for  some  action  both  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and  by 
the  Carter  Administration  to  bring  forth  a 
strong  program  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
America. 

I  am  strongly  and  firmly  convinced  that 
the  basic  economic  factor  of  growth  of  this 
Nation  Is  agriculture  and  if  they  are  con- 
tinually being  shunted  to  the  back  seat  we 
are  going  to  see  serious  repercussions  in 
all  of  our  economy.  The  bankruptcy  of  our 
nations  farmers  unless  we  have  some 
changes  made  In  the  general  policy  towards 
them  might  very  rapidly  spread  across  this 
nation  once  it  has  started  in  rural  America. 
I  firmly  believe  that  It  is  past  time  that 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  Agrlctil- 
tural  Division,  do  take  a  very  strong  lead- 
ership role  In  helping  develop  a  forthcoming 
agricultural  program  with  adequate  trans- 
portation to  not  only  Insure  a  strong  market 
place  but  also  a  reliable  method  of  trans- 
portation for  the  grain  once  produced. 

Let  us  no  longer  sit  back  and  talk  of  what 
we  should  have  done  yesterday  but  rather 
let  the  American  Bankers  Association 
through  the  Agricultural  Bankers  of  this 
nation  be  a  strong  force  In  helping  develop 
programs  for  our  farm  customers,  with  our 
farm  customers  and  with  our  legislators  for 


the  future  growth  and  development  of  our 
nation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  look  favor- 
ably on  helping  we,  here  In  rural  America, 
develop  these  programs. 
Sincerely, 

James  W.  McBridx, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tuesday  evening,  I 
was  among  those  who  attended  the  buffet 
and  briefing  on  inflaticm  and  the  econ- 
omy at  the  White  House.  I  went  prepared 
to  ask  the  President  some  questions  about 
the  administration's  response,  or  lack  of 
same,  to  the  crisis  facing  the  farm 
economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  at  the 
White  House  either  do  not  know,  or  do 
not  care,  what  happens  to  farm  prices 
and  production  costs,  nor  what  the  tight- 
money  policy  is  doing  to  the  farm  pro- 
ducer who  must  have  credit  to  survive. 

I  was  unable  to  ask  my  questions  and, 
furthermore,  no  one  else  was  able  to  ask 
any  questions  about  agriculture  and  the 
critical  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. The  only  reference  the  President 
made  was  to  indicate  that  in  the  admin- 
istration's view,  agricultural  prices  have 
stabilized.  If  that  is  true,  then  we  are  in 
trouble,  because  there  is  no  way  that  our 
producers  can  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
production  at  the  stabilized  prices  they 
are  receiving  today. 

It  is  another  indication  why  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  must  look  beyond  the 
White  House  to  the  Congress  for  under- 
standing and  action.  The  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  will  provide  one 
more  example  of  how  Congress  is  moving 
to  respond  to  a  critical  situation  in  the 
agricultural  economy.  It  will  join  the 
legislation  to  increase  target  prices  we 
sent  to  the  White  House  earlier  this  ses- 
sion, and  it  will  soon  have  the  company 
of  other  bills  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  the  1980  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. These  bills  are  awaiting  rules  so 
that  they  can  be  scheduled  for  debate. 
The  earliest  possible  action  on  these  bills 
is  essential. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  the  adoption  of  this  report. 
The  assistance  it  provides  will  in  many 
instances  make  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  get  desperately  needed  credit. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewcnnan  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDEUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  someone 
over  at  the  White  House  thinks  agricul- 
tural prices  stabilized  in  my  area  they 
had  better  take  a  loc^  at  the  last  2  days 
of  market  reports. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  agree  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing I  support  this  bill,  but  this  is  only 
a  small  part  of  what  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  avoid  real  economic  disaster  all 
across  the  agricultural  section  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grasslet)  . 

Mr.  QRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  conference  report  is 
finally  going  to  get  consideration.  Each 
day  of  delay  brings  some  farmers  closer 
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meeting  on  S.  2269.  the  com- 

cfcnference     reached     tentative 

accept  all  of  the  House  pro- 

the  farm  storage  facility 

After  this  action,  the  conferees 

from  Deputy  Secretary  of 

^lliams  stating  that  S.  2269.  as 

vould  likely  be  vetoed  because 

that  would  limit  interest 

storage  facility  loans  to  8  per- 

the  deletion  of  the  Senate 

Interest    rates    for    economic 

The   additional    credit   is 

so  that  farmers  can  plant 

( Operating  capital  is  extremely 

fields  for  this  program  are  ez- 

to  assure  that  S.  2269  will  be 

(  w.  the  conferees  have  deleted 

interest   rate   cap   from   the 

otl^er   farm   storage   facility   loan 

.  removal  of  the  two-year  stor- 

and  the  Increase  in  the  indl- 

eillng   to  $100,000)    have   also 

because  of  the  language  of 

amendment  making  the  provisions 

appropriations  process.  These 

handled  as  items  in  separate 

be  considered  in  the  very  near 

Senate  and  the  House. 


the  administration's  ac- 
evidence  of  their  lack  of 
of  the  seriousness  of  the 
apiculture  is  in   right  now. 
need  for  this  legislation  is 
have  no  choice  but  to  move 
t  as  quickly  as  we  can  under 
In  the  meantime. 
House  will  consider  as  soon 
hanges  in  the  farm  storage 
program  dropped  by  the 
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;he  loan  ceiling  of  that  pro- 
$50,000  to  $100,000  and  to 
-year  size  limitation.  These 
necessary  to  continue  the 
^at  successful  program. 
Agriculture  Committee  has 
other  legislation  to  help  im- 
« conomic  situation  for  agri- 
Esiecially  needed  right  now  is 
4ich  as  an.  6382  which  man- 
grain  acreage  diversion  pro- 
includes  my  amendment  to 


require  that  producers  be  provided  with 
a  75 -percent  advance  payment  under 
the  program  at  sign-up  time.  Prompt 
action  on  this  is  essential,  as  is  action  to 
provide  producers  with  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  some  degree  in  the 
commodity  loan  programs  from  the  1979 
crop.  Farmers  must  have  the  means  to 
finance  their  operations  and  the  flexi- 
bility to  get  the  best  possible  price  for 
their  grain.  These  moves  would  help  in 
that  respect  and  assist  in  relieving  some 
of  the  credit  pressure  that  is  squeezing 
producers  so  severely  now.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today  will  aid  a  small 
number  of  farmers  who  are  imder  this 
pressure,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  approval  to  this 
conference  report,  and  give  us  their  sup- 
port when  we  bring  the  other  measures 
to  the  House  floor. 

n  1500 
Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  a  former  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri   (Mr.  Burli- 

SON)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  from  Termessee  yielding, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  and 
their  subcommittee  for  the  work  that 
they  have  done  in  bringing  us  this  bill, 
and  ultimately  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2269,  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program,  though  much  more 
must  be  done.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Congress,  in  1978,  enacted  the  emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  because  of  the  increasingly  deterior- 
ating economy  in  our  agricultural  sec- 
tor. This  act  established  a  new  economic 
emergency  loan  program.  In  1978,  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  were  experiencing 
severe  financial  problems  due  to  low 
prices  for  commodities,  high  costs  of 
production,  and  lack  of  available  credit 
from  local  creditors,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Well,  in  1980,  we  find  that  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  in  even  more  desperate 
straits.  The  2  years  in  between  have  only 
brought  about  greater  difliculties  with 
higher  costs,  higher  interest  rates,  and 
lower  prices  for  the  product. 

In  addition,  the  aciministration  an- 
nounced on  January  4  of  this  year  the 
grain  embargo,  and  the  adverse  econom- 
ic impact  of  this  action  has  caused  prices 
for  commodities  to  continue  to  fall  at 
the  marketplace.  All  these  factors  make 
the  extension  of  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  an  urgent  priority.  The 
credit  needs  of  agriculture  are  at  a  criti- 
cal point.  Our  farmers  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  plant  their  crops  and  they  are 
finding  credit  unavailable  through  prior 
credit  sources  while  all  available  fimds 
under  the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram have  l>een  committed.  The  farmers 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  my  congres- 
sional district  are  dependent  upon  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  them  in  dealing 
with  a  collapsing  farm  economy. 

These  are  indeed  hard  times  for  our 
farm  people.  Seldom  a  day  goes  by  when 
I  am  not  contacted  by  a  Missouri  farmer 
who  cannot  obtain  financing  from  his 


bank  because  it  is  holding  back  its  loans 
due  to  Government  tight  money  policy 
and  he  is  unable  to  get  funding  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be- 
cause it  has  already  committed  its  funds 
through  October.  I  do  not  have  an  an- 
swer for  them  when  they  ask,  "Where 
can  I  get  financial  help — how  am  I  ex- 
pected to  make  a  crop — how  am  I  going 
to  survive?" 

Through  February  1980,  the  amount 
of  economic  emergency  loans  made  in 
Missouri  during  fiscal  year  1980  was 
$45,043,870.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  tentatively  set  the  allocations 
for  the  moneys  contained  in  S.  2269,  and 
if  approved,  Missouri  should  receive  $41,- 
900,000.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  loans 
that  have  been  made  since  the  program 
began,  and  the  applications  on  hand,  in 
every  State.  Incidentally,  the  State  of 
Missouri  is  one  of  the  top  three  on  the 
tentative  allocation  list.  Therefore,  you 
can  see  the  strong  need  for  assistance  to 
my  State  and  district.  Many  of  my 
farmers  have  been  told  that  if  this 
measure  is  approved,  financial  help  will 
be  available.  Without  it,  however,  many 
farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  continua- 
tion of  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  is  crucial  to  our  farm  sector. 
Particularly  is  this  so  in  view  of  the 
grain  embargo  which  is  presently  com- 
pelling our  farmers  to  bear  the  financial 
burden  of  American  foreign  policy.  I 
urge  passage  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hage- 
dorn). 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  conference  report,  and 
I  think  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
in  rural  America  is  such  that  we  need  to 
pass  this,  but  we  cannot  stop  at  this  point 
in  time.  There  is  much  more  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  order  to  meet  the  very 
critical  financial  problems  American 
farmers  are  facing  at  this  time  as  they 
prepare  to  go  to  the  fields  and  put  in  the 
crops. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  the 
conference  committee  did  delete  the 
storage  loan  aspects  of  this  legislation 
because,  as  the  growing  season  ap- 
proaches, there  is  no  question  that  we 
are  going  to  need  substantially  expanded 
volume  of  on  farm  storage  capacity  to 
properly  deal  with  the  upcoming  crops. 
In  short,  this  is  the  first  small  step. 
There  are  going  to  be  several  more  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  before  us, 
hopefully,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  if 
we  can  get  majority  support  in  this  body 
and  in  the  Senate  as  well,  we  can  send 
them  to  the  President's  desk  for  his 
consideration. 

There  is  a  dire  economic  emergency 
in  rural  America.  I  represent  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  a£Buent  farming  districts  in  this  Na- 
tion. I  can  testify  that  I  have  received 
more  calls  in  the  last  few  days  than  I 
think  in  the  6  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  In  this  body. 

So,  we  do  need  to  take  this  remedial 
action. 
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I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  this  administration  to  follow  through 
with  the  commitments  the  President 
made  to  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly to  American  farmers,  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  when  the  President  said  that  they 
would  isolate  the  embargoed  grain  off 
the  market  that  was  to  go  to  Russia. 
Right  today,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  trying  to  retender  those  very 
contracts  assumed  from  the  large  multi- 
national grain  companies,  where  the 
Government  covered  their  losses,  and 
turn  that  grain  back  over  onto  the  mar- 
ket at  the  very  time  when  prices  are  de- 
clining at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  farmers 
have  held  out,  attempting  to  get  a  price 
that  would  include  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and,  hopefully,  a  small  profit.  Their 
own  Government,  which  at  least  ought 
to  be  an  ally  in  these  depressing  times, 
turns  against  them  and  seeks  to  dump 
those  stocks  on  the  market  to  depress 
prices  even  further. 

I  think  what  we  are  having  today  is 
a  fire-sale  situation,  when  we  see  one 
of  the  chief  economists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  testifying  this  week 
that  they  are  disposing  of  their  stocks 
because  they  think  prices  are  going 
lower.  If  that  is  all  the  confidence  this 
administration  has  in  improving  the  lot 
and  life  of  American  farmers,  then  I 
believe  we  have  got  some  severe  times 
ahead,  and  there  will  be  some  profound 
changes  made  in  the  1980  elections. 
DISIO 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brodhead)  .  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  10, 
not  voting  41 ,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  166] 

YEAS— 380 

Akaka 

Bedell 

BroyhlU 

Albosta 

Bellenson 

Buchanan 

Ambro 

Benjamin 

Burgener 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Bennett 

Burlison 

Andrews, 

Bereuter 

Burton,  John 

N.Dak. 

Bethune 

Burton,  Phillip 

Annunzio 

BevllI 

Butler 

Anthony 

Biaggi 

Byron 

Applegate 

Bingham 

Campl>eU 

Archer 

Blanchard 

Carney 

Ashbrook 

Boland 

Oarr 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Carter 

Aspln 

Boner 

Cavanaugh 

Atkinson 

Bonior 

Cheney 

Bafalis 

Bo  wen 

Chisholm 

BaUey 

Brademas 

Clausen 

Baldus 

Breaux 

Cleveland 

Barnard 

Brlnkley 

dinger 

Barnes 

Brodhead 

Coelho 

Bauman 

Brocxn&eld 

Ooleman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Collins,  HI. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conable 

Oonte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Courier 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
E)ellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Emery 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Perraro 
Pindley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Plthian 
Flippo 
Plorio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
G'almo 
GlblMns 
Gllman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Granun 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Bar  kin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HlUis 
Hinson 
QoUenbeck 


Hblt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenlcins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

lAgomarsino 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leatb,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

LoeOler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mtnisb 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Oalif. 
Uurpby,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritcbard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QuiLen 

Bahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Binaldo 

Ritter 

Rot>erts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Boybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santlni 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Sbuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

miman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

WlUlams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Young,  Alaska    Young,  Mo.         Zeferettl 
Young,  Fla.         Zablocki 


CoUins,  Tex. 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Dannemeyer 


NAYB— 10 

Holtzman 
McDonald 
Mottl 
Paul 


Rusao 
Weaver 


NOT  VOnNO— « 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderaon. 

Calif. 
Anderaon.  ni. 
AuCoin 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brooks 

ChappeU 

Clay 


DingeU 

Eckhardt 

Fen  wick 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Gingrich 

HoUand 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

KeUy 

Lederer 

Leland 

McDade 

Mathis 


Moffett 

Uoorbead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myera,  Pa. 

Nelaon 

BaUBback 

Rbodes 

Rose 

Roth 

Runnels 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Stockman 

Watklns 

WUaon,  Tex. 


D  1520 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mrs.  Fenwlck. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Balls- 
back. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  KeUy. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Both. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  nilnois. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  XUlnols. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unsm- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  mVESTIOATTON  AND 
INQUIRY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OP  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  udl 
up  House  Resolution  608  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Bes.  608 
Whereas  rule  XLin  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  sets  forth  the  Code 
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standard  of  conduct  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee,  after  appropriate 
notice  and  hearing,  shall  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  its  recommenda- 
tions as  to  such  disciplinary  action,  if  any. 
that  the  committee  deems  appropriate  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  may  pro- 
vide such  other  reports  of  the  results  of 
Its  inquiry  and  iuvestigation  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
any  inquiry  or  investigation  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized 
to  request  or  compel — 

( 1 )  by  subpena  or  otherwise — 

(A)  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  any 
person — 

(i)  at  a  bearing:  or 

(11)  at  the  taking  of  a  deposition  by  one 
or  more   members  of   the   committee;    and. 

(B)  the  production  of  tilings  of  any  kind. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  books,  records, 
correspondence,  logs.  Journals,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  documents,  writings,  graphs, 
charts,  photographs,  reproductions,  record- 
ings, tapes  (including  audiotapes  and  video- 
tapes), transcripts,  printouts,  data  compila- 
tions from  which  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained (translated.  If  necessary,  into  rea- 
sonably usable  form),  and  other  tangible 
objects;  and 

(2)  by  interrogatory,  the  furnishing  under 
oath  of  such  information  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  such  inquiry  or  investigation. 

(b)  A  subpena  for  the  taking  of  a  deposi- 
tion or  the  production  of  things  may  be  re- 
turnable at  such  places  and  times  as  the 
committee  may  direct. 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  com- 
mittee by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  may  be  exercised — 

(1)  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  acting  Jointly,  or,  if  either 
declines  to  or  is  unable  to  act,  by  the  other 
acting  alone,  except  that  in  the  event  either 
so  declines  or  is  unable  to  act,  either  shall 
have  the  right  to  refer  to  the  committee  for 
decision  the  question  whether  such  authority 
shall  be  so  exercised,  and  the  committee  shall 
be  convened  sis  soon  as  practicable  to  render 
that  decision;  or 

(2)  by  the  committee  acting  as  a  whole. 

(d)  Subpenas  and  interrogatories  au- 
thorized under  this  section  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman,  or  rank- 
ing minority  member,  or  any  member 
designated  by  either  of  them.  A  subpena  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  either 
of  them  and  may  be  served  either  within 
or  without  the  United  States  on  any  national 
or  resident  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  In  connection  with  any  inquiry  or 
investigation  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the 
committee  may  request  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  transmit  a  letter  rogatory  or  re- 
quest to  a  foreign  tribunal,  officer,  or  agency. 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  committee  or  any 
other  person  authorized  by  law  to  administer 
oaths  may  administer  oaths  pursuant  to  this 
resolution. 

(g)  All  testimony  taken  by  deposition  or 
things  produced  by  deposition  or  otherwise, 
or  information  furnished  by  interrogatory 
pursuant  to  this  section,  other  than  at  a 
hearing,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  t>een  taken, 
produced,  or  furnished  in  executive  session. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  any 
inquiry  or  investigation  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  t^e  committee  is  authori'^ed  to  sit 
and  act.  without  regard  to  clause  2(m)  of 
rule  XT  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  such  times  and  places  withii 
or  without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 


journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  co- 
ordinate its  investigation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ments with  that  Department  which  the  com- 
mittee determines  to  be  essential  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  performance  of  its  du- 
ties: Provided.  That  such  agreements  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  applicable  law  or 
with  any  Rule  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives unless  otherwise  provided  herein  for 
the  purpose  of  this  investigation.  Without 
regard  to  clause  2(e)(2)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  may  restrict  access  to  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  such  members  of  the  committee  or  other 
persons  as  the  committee  may  designate. 

Sec.  7.  The  conunlttee  is  authorized  to  seek 
to  participate  and  to  participate,  by  special 
counsel  appointed  by  the  committee,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  any  Judicial  proceeding  con- 
cerning or  relating  in  any  way  to  any  Inquiry 
or  investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  including  proceedings  to  enforce 
:-.  subpena. 

Sec  8.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
resolution  is  in  addition  to.  {ind  not  in  lieu 
of.  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  conducting  any  inquiry  or  in- 
vestigation pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the 
committee  is  authorized  to  adopt  special 
rules  of  procedure  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec  9.  Any  funds  made  available  to  the 
committee  after  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  inquiry  and  investigation 
authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DERRICK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  prob- 
ably will  not  object,  could  we  hear  the 
complete  beginning  of  this  resolution  so 
that  we  know  what  it  is  we  have  here? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

(The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  resolution.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Der- 
rick) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
QuiLLEN).  Pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
n  1530 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  608  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OfiBcial  Conduct  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation of  alleged  improper  conduct 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  in- 
vestigations— commonly  referred  to  as 
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Abscam — by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

This  resolution  is  a  matter  of  original 
jurisdiction  for  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
After  the  Committee  on  Rules  concluded 
its  hearings  on  March  18,  the  committee 
voted  to  report  House  Resolution  608 
favorably  without  amendment  as  a  priv- 
ileged resolution.  The  resolution  is  to 
be  considered  on  the  House  floor  under 
the  1 -hour  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  clause  4<e)<l)  of 
rule  X  of  the  House  rules,  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  has  the 
authority  to  conduct  such  an  investiga- 
tion. However,  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  augment  that  authority  as 
well  as  to  more  clearly  define  the  intent 
of  the  investigations.  House  Resolution 
608  provides  the  committee  the  discre- 
tion of  determining  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  and  establishes  special  proce- 
dures which  may  be  used  in  the  conduct 
of  the  investigation. 

The  resolution  requires  the  committee 
to  report  any  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions it  deems  appropriate  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  code  of  of- 
ficial conduct.  House  rules,  or  Federal 
restrictions  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
Members  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  to  report  any  recommenda- 
tions It  might  have  pursuant  to  viola- 
tions by  Members,  officers,  or  employees 
of  the  OfiBcial  code  of  conduct. 

The  committee  is  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate by  special  counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  and  the  House  in  any 
judicial  proceedings  related  to  any  in- 
quiry or  investigation  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  House  Resolution  608. 
This  authority  is  similar  to  that  granted 
for  other  investigations,  including  the 
Korean  investigation.  The  resolution  also 
specfies  the  procedure  for  authorizing 
and  issuing  subpenas  and  interroga- 
tories, including  requests  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  transmittal  of 
letters  rogatory  or  request  to  foreign 
agencies.  The  subcena  authority  may  be 
exercised  by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  acting  jointly,  or 
alone  if  either  declines  or  is  unable  to 
act,  or  by  the  committee  acting  as  a 
whole. 

Finally,  the  resolution  permits  the 
committee  to  utilize  any  funds  made 
available  to  it  subsequent  to  the  pa,ssage 
of  this  resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  puts  the 
House  on  record  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing this  particular  investigation.  Over 
the  past  several  weeks,  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  been  made.  This 
investigation  will  clarify  these  allega- 
tions. I  am  sure  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  will  do  an 
excellent  job  in  conducting  the  investi- 
gation and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  adopt  House  Resolution  608. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Derrick)  has  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution.  This  authority 


is  badly  needed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  There 
is  no  problem  with  this  resolution  as 
far  as  I  know. 

I  remember  when  I  was  on  this  com- 
mittee, having  served  on  it  up  until  Jan- 
uary of  1979,  that  similar  authority  was 
asked  to  be  given  by  this  House  for  the 
Korean  investigation,  and  it  was  given. 

This  authority  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Sensenbrenner)  . 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  608, 
which  gives  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  the  clear  authority  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  Ab- 
scam matter. 

Many  Members  are  wondering  the  dif- 
ference between  this  resolution  and  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  .  which  was 
defeated  by  the  House  several  weeks  ago. 

The  differences  are  meaningful. 

First  of  all,  the  Peyser  resolution  re- 
quired the  material  that  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  files  to  be  given  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole 
within  30  days  after  that  resolution  was 
adopted. 

That  means  that  the  entire  record  of 
the  criminal  investigation  under  the 
Peyser  resolution  would  have  been  dis- 
closed to  the  House  and  thus  become  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
resolution  before  us  today  and  the 
Peyser  resolution  is  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 608  authorizes  the  committee  to  co- 
ordinate its  investigation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  that  Department, 
which  the  committee  deems  essential  and 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  appli- 
cable law  or  House  rules. 

The  committee  may  restrict  access  to 
information  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

There  is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct or  any  of  its  members  to  interfere 
with  the  criminal  investigations  that  are 
going  on. 

Consequently,  this  provision  of  House 
Resolution  608  gives  the  essential  pro- 
tections that  are  necessary  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  proceed  with  its  constitutional  func- 
tion of  disciplining  any  wrongdoing  pur- 
suant to  article  1,  section  5  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  what 
the  gentleman  said.  We  got  it  on  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  the 
objections  we  found  in  the  previous  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  before  us  and  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  disapproval  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
SENSENBRENNER)  has  cxpired. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 

additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisccnsin. 

Mr.  FISH.  U  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbrenwer)  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  what  the  gentleman  is  tell- 
ing the  Members  right  now,  I  gather,  is 
that  this  is  quite  different,  much  narrow- 
er in  scope  and  is  not  objectionable  in 
any  way  in  the  way  we  felt  in  the  House 
Committee  an  the  Judldazr  the  resolu- 
tion was? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  am  in  the 
unique  position  of  being  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  serves  on  both  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

I  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Peyser 
resolution  for  the  reasons  I  outlined. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  is  correct  in  that  this  resolution  is 
substantially  different  and  will  not 
jeopardize  the  material  that  is  presently 
in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  obstruct  the  criminal  investigation  in 
any  way.  That  is  why  I  support  it. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  frtRn  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want, 
first  of  all,  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
their  promptness  in  considering  the  res- 
olution and  for  their  unanimity  in  re- 
porting it  favorably.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct are  also  imanimous  in  their  support 
of  this  measure,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  full  House  will  demonstrate  similar 
support. 

This  resolution  is  essential  ^or  several 
reasons.  First,  it  is  important  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  its  resolve  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  of  wrongdoing  by 
certain  of  its  Members.  We  have  a  con- 
stitutional duty  to  keep  this  House  in  or- 
der, and  we  must  never  even  appear  to 
shrink  from  that  duty. 

As  important  as  is  our  willingness  to 
conduct  our  own  investigation,  it  is  also 
our  firm  intention  to  proceed  in  a  way 
which  will  not  endanger  in  any  way  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
perform  its  prosecutorial  function.  ITie 
committee  is  working  closely  with  the 
Justice  Department,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Department 
will  cooperate  in  providing  information 
to  us.  where  ongoing  prosecutions  would 
not  be  compromised, 

I  want  to  stress  to  you  today  that  the 
Ethics  Committee  has  no  present  inten- 
tion of  using  its  subpena  power  to  do 
battle  with  the  Department.  However,  we 
need  the  power — and  support  of  the 
House — ^to  keep  the  executive  branch 
moving  expeditiously  in  this  matter.  The 
House  should  send  a  signal  today  that  it 
will  countenance  no  f<x>tdragging  from 
Justice  and  it  certainly  will  engage  in 
none  of  it  itself. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  contains 
several  procedural  provisions  which  are 
vitally  important  to  the  ability  of  the 
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I  ^solution  would  allow  the 
Special  counsel,  to  go  into 
Such  action  might 
for  example,  to  obtain 
to  insure  that  informa- 
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could  not  be  sub- 
parties. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of 
608. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also 
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ment. There  is  no  real  controversy 
about  it,  but  it  has  taken  some  time.  I 
have  signed  it  and  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jusitce  probably  has  signed  it 
now.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  has 
held  up  specific  information. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Then  is  it  safe  to  assume 
that  the  real  reason  for  this  resolution  is 
that  if  the  Justice  Department  is  reluc- 
tant or  is  not  cooperating  with  the  gen- 
tleman's committee,  that  this,  in  effect, 
gives  the  approval  of  the  House  to  move 
ahead  in  judicial  action,  if  you  will, 
against  the  Justice  Department? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  certainly  is  a  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution,  to  do  precisely 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  there  are 
many  other  things  in  the  resolution  that 
make  it  easier,  more  expeditious,  to  go 
forward  with  the  Abscam  investigation, 
just  as  was  done  in  the  Korean  inves- 
tigation. Somebody  asked  when  the  Ko- 
rean matter  was  up  why  these  are  not 
permanent  rules.  Why.  do  we  have  to 
come  in  for  a  particular  situation? 

I  think  that  is  a  valid  criticism.  I  think 
we  ought  to  write  this  into  permanent 
law  eventually;  but  we  did  not  do  it  this 
time  because  we  wanted  to  assure  every- 
body that  these  were  just  going  to  use  in 
Abscam;  but  my  hope  is  that  before  the 
end  of  this  year  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  that  are  before  us  to- 
day are  going  to  be  presented  to  us  in  a 
permanent  form,  where  we  will  not  have 
to  be  coming  back  every  time. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  One  other  question  I 
would  like  to  present  to  the  chairman  is 
this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Does  the  chairman  feel, 
with  the  strength  of  this  resolution,  with 
the  committee  presently  at  work  on  this, 
is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  able  to  act,  or 
that  the  gentleman  will  be  able  to  reach 
a  decision  and  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  act  prior  to  September,  because 
after  that  we  are  basically  gone.  Is  that 
a  reasonable  assumption? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption. I  hope  it  will  be  accurate.  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
accurate  or  not ;  but  we  cannot  do  it  any 
better  than  we  are  doing  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  although 
it  has  never  been  litigated  to  any  great 
extent,  if  Members  are  reelected  or  come 
back  to  the  Congress,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  under  the  decisions  I  have  read  that 
they  can  be  handled  in  the  committee 
for  offenses  that  occurred  prior;  so  to 
the  extent  that  people  came  back  to  the 
Congress,  they  would  be  prone  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  In  effect,  if  we  do  not 
act  prior  to  the  time  of  our  own  ad- 
journment, those  Members  who  do  not 
return  are  beyond  our  reach  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
the  existing  law.  although  there  is  some 


doubt  about  that.  Some  decisions  indi- 
cate that  for  some  purposes  you  can  go 
against  even  an  unseated  Member,  but 
that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoroum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  382,  nays  1. 
not  voting  48,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  166] 
YEAS— 382 


Akaka 

Oorman 

Ollckman 

Albosta 

Cotter 

Goldwater 

Ambro 

Coughlln 

Goodllng 

Anderson, 

Courier 

Gore 

Calif. 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gradlson 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Crane.  Philip 

Oramm 

Andrews, 

D'Amours 

Grassley 

N.Oak. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gray 

Annunzlo 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Green 

Anthony 

Danielson 

Grlsham 

Applegate 

Dannemeyer 

Guarlnl 

Archer 

Daschle 

Gudger 

Ashley 

Davis.  Mich. 

Guyer 

Aspin 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hagedom 

Atkinson 

de  la  Garza 

Hall,  Ohio 

Bafalis 

Deckard 

Hall,  Tex. 

Bailey 

Dellums 

HAmllton 

Baldus 

Derrick 

Hammer- 

Barnes 

Derwlnskl 

schmldt 

Bauman 

Devlne 

Hance 

Beard,  R.I. 

Dickinson 

H^tnley 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Dicks 

Harris 

BedeU 

Dixon 

Hamha 

Bellenson 

Dodd 

Hawkins 

Benjamin 

Donnelly 

Heckler 

Bennett 

Doman 

Hefner 

Bereuter 

Dougherty 

Heftel 

Bethune 

Downey 

Hlghtower 

Devill 

Drinan 

Hlnson 

Biaggl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Hollenbeck 

Bingham 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Holt 

Blanchard 

Early 

Hbltzman 

Boland 

Edgar 

Hopkins 

BoUing 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Horton 

Boner 

Edwards.  Calir 

Howard 

Bo  wen 

Edwards,  Okla 

Hubbard 

Brademas 

Emery 

Huckaby 

Breaux 

English 

Hughes 

Brlnkley 

Erdahl 

Hutto 

Brodhead 

Erlenbom 

Hyde 

Broomfleld 

Ertel 

Ichord 

Brown,  Calif. 

Evans,  Del. 

Ireland 

Brown,  Ohio 

Evans,  Oa. 

Jacobs 

BroyhlU 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jeffords 

Buchanan 

Fary 

Jeffries 

Burgener 

Fascell 

Jenkins 

Burllson 

Fazio 

Johnson,  Calif 

Burton,  John 

Ferraro 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Burton,  Phillip  Plndley 

Jones,  N.C. 

Butler 

Fish 

Jones,  Okla. 

Byron 

Fisher 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Campbell 

Flthian 

Kastenmeler 

Carney 

Pllppo 

Kazen 

Carr 

Florlo 

Kemp 

Carter 

Foley 

KUdee 

Cavanaugh 

Ford.  Mich. 

Kindness 

Cheney 

Porsythe 

Kogovsek 

Chlsholm 

Fountain 

Kostmayer 

Clausen 

Fowler 

Kramer 

Cleveland 

FYenzel 

LaPalce 

CIlnTer 

Frost 

Lagomarslno 

Coelho 

Garcia 

Latta 

Coleman 

Gaydos 

Leach,  Iowa 

Collins,  ni. 

Gephardt 

Leach.  La. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ola'mo 

Leath,  Tex. 

Conable 

Gibbons 

Lee 

Conte 

Oilman 

Lehman 

Conyers 

Gingrich 

Lent 

Corcoran 

Olnn 

LevltM 
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Lewis 

Panetta 

Spellman 

Livingston 

Pashayan 

Spence 

Uoyd 

Patten 

St  Germain 

Loefller 

Patterson 

Stack 

Long,  La. 

Paul 

Staggers 

Long,  Md. 

Pease 

Stangeland 

Lott 

Pepper 

Stanton 

Lowry 

Perkins 

Stark 

Lujan 

Petri 

Steed 

Luken 

Peyser 

Stenholm 

Lundine 

Pickle 

Stewart 

Lungren 

Porter 

Stokes 

McClory 

Preyer 

Stratton 

McCloskey 

Price 

Studds 

McDonald 

Prttchard 

Stump 

McEwen 

Pursell 

Swift 

McHugh 

Quayle 

Symms 

McKay 

QuUlen 

Synar 

McKinney 

Rahall 

Tauke 

Madlgan 

Rangel 

Taylor 

Mlogulre 

Ratchford 

Thomas 

Markey 

Regula 

Thompson 

Marks 

Reuss 

Traxler 

Marlenee 

Richmond 

Trlble 

Marriott 

Rlnaldo 

Udall 

Martin 

Rltter 

UUman 

Blatsul 

Roberts 

Van  Deerlln 

Mattox 

Robinson 

Vander  Jagt 

Mavroules 

Rodlno 

Vanlk 

MazzoU 

Roe 

Vento 

Mica 

nose 

Volkmer 

Michel 

Rosenthal 

Walgren 

Mlkulskl 

Rostenkowski 

Walker 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Bousselot 

Wampler 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roybal 

Waxman 

Mineta 

Royer 

Weaver 

Minlsh 

Russo 

Weiss 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sabo 

White 

Mitchell.  N..Y 

Santini 

Whitehurat 

Moakley 

Satterfleld 

Whitley 

Moffett 

Sawyer 

Whittaker 

MoUohan 

Scheuer 

Whltten 

Montgomery 

Schroeder 

Williams,  Mont 

Moore 

Scbulze 

Wilson,  Bob 

Moorhead, 

Sebelius 

Winn 

Calif. 

Selberllng 

Wirth 

Mottl 

Sensenbrenner 

Wolff 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Shannon 

Wolpe 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Wright 

Natcher 

Shelby 

Wyatt 

Neal 

Shumway 

Wydler 

Nedzl 

Shuster 

Wylie 

Nichols 

Simon 

Yates 

Nolan 

Skelton 

Yatron 

Nowak 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young,  Alaska 

O'Brien 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Young.  Fla. 

Oakar 

Snowe 

Young,  Mo. 

Oberstar 

Snyder 

Zablocki 

Obey 

Solarz 

Zeferettl 

Ottlnger 

Solomon 

MAVS— 1 
Gonzalez 

NOT  VOTING— 48 

Abdnor 

Dingell 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Addabbo 

Eckhardt 

Murphy,  ni. 

Alexander 

Penwlck 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson.  111. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Ashbrook 

Puqua 

Myers.  Pa. 

AuColn 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Badham 

Harkln 

Railsback 

Barnard 

HUUs 

Rhodes 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Roth 

Bonior 

Jenrette 

Rudd 

Bonker 

Kelly 

Runnels 

Bouquard 

Lederer 

Stockman 

Brooks 

Leland 

Watkins 

Chappell 

McOormack 

Williams,  Ohio 

CTay 

McDade 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Diggs 

Mathls 

D   1600 

Wilson,  Tex. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mrs.  Fenwlck. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  McOormack  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CallforiUa  with 
Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Badham. 


Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ull- 
nois. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnola. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  explain  my  absence  on  the  previous 
vote.  That  was  the  conference  report  on 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  2269,  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1979.  I  was  delayed  because  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ener- 
gy and  Water  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  regarding  a 
project  in  my  district.  I  regret  that  I 
missed  that  vote.  Had  I  been  here  for 
that  vote  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  Senate  bill,  I  would  have  voted  yea 
to  make  it  381  to  10. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1980— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  96-288) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  March  27, 1980.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Sergeant  at  Anns: 

Washimcton,  DC, 

March  26, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker,  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  March  26,  1980  I 
was  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
by  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice;  said  subpoena  was  issued  by  the 
United  States  District,  Eastern  District  of 
New  York. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  or  my  au- 
thorized representative  to  appear  before  a 
Grand  Jury  of  said  court,  which  is  deliber- 
ating In  secrecy  pursuant  to  Rule  6(e)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and 
requests  the  production  of  certain  House 
Records.  Attached  to  the  subpoena  is  a 
finding  by  the  Court  that  the  records  are 
material  and  relevant  to  the  Grand  Jury 
Investigation,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 


10,  Ninety-Sixth  Congress,  which  authorizes 
any  officer  of  the  House  to  produce  copies 
of  House  records  pursuant  to  a  subpoena 
of  a  cotirt  upon  a  finding  of  materiality  *"«1 
relevancy.  The  subpoena  Is  available  in  my 
office  for  inspection  by  any  Member. 
Sincerely, 

BEirjAicxir  J.  QurBSiE, 

Sergeant  at  Amu. 


THE  FOREIGN  TERRORIST  EXCLU- 
SION ACT  OF  1979 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Doenan)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
no  pleasure  that  I  take  the  floor  to  say. 
I  knew  this  was  coming. 

I  refer  to  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional report  of  March  26  which  states 
that^ 

Despite  President  Carter's  claim  that  all 
incoming  Iranians  undergo  close  scrutiny, 
UPI  discovered  a  silent  but  official  poUcy 
of  avoiding  any  incident  that  might  anger 
Iran  and  endanger  the  50  American  hostages. 

The  article  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
"has  not  been  able  to  stop  at  the  borders 
'students'  carrying  booklets  on  how  to 
make  bombs."  An  incident  is  described 
which  occurred  (m  Simday,  March  23  at 
J.PJS:.  Airport  in  New  York  in  which  a 
young  man  with  a  student  visa  allegedly 
issued  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran 
was  going  through  what  the  administra- 
tion describes  as  a  "thorough  secondary 
inspection."  The  following,  according  to 
UPI  is  what  occurred : 

In  going  through  his  luggage,  the  inspec- 
tor found  a  mllltary-Uke  field  manual  that 
told  how  to  make  bombs  and  mines,  field- 
strip,  the  powerful  Israeli  Uzl  machlnegxin, 
and  use  a  wide  range  of  other  weapons. 

Commonsense  would  dictate  that  such 
a  suspicious  individual  would  be  detained 
and  then  returned  to  Iran  on  the  first 
available  plane.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not  what  happened.  The  inspec- 
tor was  not  at  fault.  He  told  UPI  that — 

I  let  him  In.  My  hands  are  so  tied  that 
I  couldn't  stop  him.  Call  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  they  say  "give  'em  a  waiver.  We 
don't  want  an  incident." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  describe  this  situation 
as  incredible  is  an  understatement.  Of 
course,  the  administration  denies  this 
report.  A  member  of  my  staff  called  the 
Iran  Working  Group  and  they  denied  the 
statement  that  they  had  advised  the  INS 
"to  avoid  any  incidents  that  might  anger 
Iran  and  complicate  efforts  to  free  the 
hostages."  The  next  call  was  to  the  White 
House,  where  my  staffer  was  referred  to 
a  staffer  in  Mr.  Brzezinski's  office.  He 
denied  all — he  denied  that  there  is  a  si- 
lent but  official  policy  of  leniency;  he 
denied  that  the  INS  has  such  a  policy; 
he  even  denied  that  the  incident  which 
occurred  last  March  23  had  occurred. 
When  Mr.  Brzezinski's  aide  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  someone  was  not 
telling  the  truth,  he  replied  by  saying 
that  since  the  UPI  report  was  based  upon 
statement  from  unnamed  sources,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  allegations. 
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Speaker,   I   do   not  know 
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convin  ced  that  this  bill  strikes  a 


judicious  balance  between  our  legitimate 
national  security  interests  and  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens. 
If  enacted  into  law,  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  investigatory  machinery 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  serve 
to  weaken  and  restrict  the  influence  of 
ahen,  international  terrorist  activities. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  this  special 
order  the  original  wire  service  UPI  tran- 
script— A  superb  job  of  reporting  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  McQuillan : 

Lax  Policy  Letting  in  Thousands  of 

Iranians — Some  Perhaps  Terrorists 

(By  Laurence  McQuillan) 

Washington. —  ihoubands  oi  Iranians  are 
enierin^'  the  United  btaies  under  a  lax  in- 
spection policy  that  hamstrings  and  frus- 
trates immigration  agents  and  undercuts 
Ir'BI  warnings  some  may  be  student  terror- 
ists, a  UPI  investigation  has  uncovered. 

Despite  President  Carter's  claim  that  all 
incoming  Iranians  undergo  close  scrutiny, 
UPI  discovered  a  silent  but  official  policy 
of  avoiding  any  incident  that  might  anger 
Iran  and  endanger  the  5U  American  hostages. 

Although  projecting  an  image  of  cracking 
down  on  Iranians  in  this  country,  the  ad- 
ministration has  created  a  bureaucratic 
t.ingle  that  has  not  been  able  to  stop  at 
the  borders  "students"  carrying  booklets  on 
how  to  make  bombs. 

Government  officials  prldefully  point  to 
"secondary  inspections"  as  proof  of  Amer- 
ica's vigilance.  But  those  conducting  the  in- 
spections ridicule  them. 

"I  Just  about  have  to  have  the  guy  admit 
to  me  he  Is  a  terrorist  before  I  can  do  any- 
thing." grumbled  a  frustrated  Inspector  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Since  the  embassy  was  seized  Nov.  4.  more 
than  11,000  Iranians  have  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States — a  figure  growing  at  a 
rate  of  about  50  a  day.  In  the  four  previous 
years.  11,079  entered. 

UPI  interviewed  officials  In  Wathington  and 
immigration  inspectors  at  several  U.S.  ports 
of  entry,  and  obtained  secret  government 
documents. 

Last  Sunday,  at  John  P.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  in  New  York,  a  young  man 
with  a  student  visa  Issued  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  after  the  INS  conducted  what  offi- 
cially is  described  as  a  thorough  "second- 
ary inspection." 

In  going  through  his  lueeape.  the  insoec- 
tor  found  a  mllltary-Uke  field  manual  that 
told  how  to  make  bombs  and  mines,  field- 
strip  the  powerful  Israeli  Uzl  machinegun. 
and  \ise  a  wide  ranee  of  other  weapons, 

"I'm  ashamed  to  admit  it,"  the  examiner 
said  later,  "but  I  let  him  in.  My  hands  are  so 
tied  up  that  I  couldn't  stop  him.  Call  the 
State  Department  and  they  say  'give  'em  a 
waiver.  We  don't  want  an  incident'." 

Several  agents  said  that  when  they  sought 
advice  from  the  Iran  working  group  at  the 
State  Department,  they  were  told  "to  avoid 
any  incident"  that  might  anger  Iran  and 
complicate    efforts    to    free    the    hostages. 

In  another  case,  an  Iranian  entered  with- 
out the  required  visa,  but  promised  to  go  on 
to  Canada.  He  had  with  him  photographs 
taken  inside  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Tehran 
of  hostages  and  conditions  at  the  facility. 

When  an  INS  officer  called  Washington 
about  this,  he  was  told  to  waive  the  visa 
requirement.  The  FBI  was  contacted  about 
the  photographs  "and  the  guy  said  they 
weren't  interested.  No  one  even  wanted  to 
look  at  them." 

All  are  sent  to  Immigration  inspectors  for 
a  second  examination,  which  officials  at  the 
White  House,  State  Department  and  INS 
call  an  example  of  tight  security. 

A  directive  Issued  by  INS  headquarters  in 


Washington  instructs  its  Interrogators  that 
"Iranians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  questioned  as  to 
whether  they  are  pro-  or  anti-shah,  Kho- 
meini or  USA." 

The  orders,  sent  to  all  offices,  also  specify 
that  Iranians  "shall  not  be  questioned  about 
past  or  future  participation  in  demonstra- 
tions unless  related  to  the  details  of  an 
arrest." 

David  Crosland,  Acting  INS  Commissioner, 
said:  "It's  kind  of  an  unusual  situation,"  but 
the  instructions  were  put  out  to  clear  up 
"mlsunaerstandings"  that  arose  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  crisis. 

"Just  the  fact  that  they  had  been  in  a 
demonstration  didn't  make  any  difference 
one  way  or  the  other,"  he  said,  "or  whether 
they  were  pro-shah  or  pro-Khomeini,  as  long 
as  their  visas  were  valid  and  as  long  as  they 
were  not  a  threat  to  this  country." 

The  possibUity  of  a  threat,  however,  so 
troubled  the  FBI  that  agents  visited  INS 
offices  and  discussed  the  danger  of  Iranian 
terrorists  infiltrating  the  country. 

"There  are  alleged  to  be  about  50  Iranian 
students  attempting  to  enter  U.S.  to  engage 
in  terrorist  activity  and  bringing  with  them 
supplies,  film  and  other  propaganda  mate- 
rial," warns  a  Nov.  30  memo  posted  at  INS 
offices  in  New  York. 

It  goes  on  to  cite  common  characteristics, 
including  the  observation  that  "when  ques- 
tioned they  will  all  claim  to  be  'humble 
Iranian  students'."  It  noted  that  "apparently 
this  pretext  has   been  used  several   times." 

INS  inspectors  are  frustrated  at  what  is 
happening. 

"I  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  in  one  hand 
and  it  tells  me  terrorists  might  be  coming," 
said  one.  "Then  I  pick  up  another  and  it  tells 
me  not  to  ask  questions.  Does  that  make  any 
sense?" 

Several  agents  said  they  had  found 
materials  that  would  apply  to  the  warning 
about  terrorists — but  nobody  carrying  these 
materials  bad  been  denied  admission.  Back 
in  November  and  December,  they  often  were 
referred  to  immigration  Judges  who  allowed 
entry. 

"It's  not  an  isolated  Incident  but  now  we 
Just  don't  bother,"  one  agent  said,  shrugging. 
"You  caui't  fight  city  hall — and  you  get  tired 
of  trying." 

Crosland  repeatedly  noted  that  the  second- 
ary searches  for  Iranians  "was  to  screen  out 
people  who  might  be  coming  In  for  several 
reasons.  One,  obviously,  is  that  we  dont  want 
to  let  people  in  who  are  potentially  ter- 
rorists." 

He  admitted  that  "it's  true  that  somebody 
could  come  In  and  not  fit  any  particular  pro- 
file and  not  have  anything  in  their  luggage 
that  would  Indicate  anything." 

He  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
the  Iranian  inspections  and,  at  his  last  news 
conference.  Carter  also  indicated  satisfac- 
tion. 

"We  have  screened  the  Immigrants  very 
closely,  and  in  every  instance,  they  have  been 
determined  to  have  a  real,  genuine  legal  in- 
terest and  reason  for  coming  to  our  country," 
Carter  declared. 

"This  was  a  decision  made  by  me,  it's  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  law." 

Some  inspectors  look  at  it  differently. 

"If  the  people  coming  in  are  not  part  of 
an  active,  dangerous  group,  it's  by  luck,"  one 
observed,  "not  because  of  anything  we're 
doing." 

"We  don't  even  give  then  an  opportunity 
to  lie.  We  don't  even  ask  the  questions  they 
would  need  to  lie  about." 

Crosland  responded  to  this  charge  by  say- 
ing "sometimes  you  have  people  who  don't 
understand  the  total  picture  and  they  are 
voicing  their  frustrations  over  the  total 
picture." 

UPI's  investigation  also  pointed  up  a  lack 
of  coordination  among    Federal  agencies.  In 
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addition  to  the  incident  over  embassy  photo- 
graphs, there  is  confusion  over  whether  the 
visa-issuing  equipment  at  the  embassy  was 
destroyed  before  the  takeover. 

Crosland  said  he  was  assured  by  the  State 
Department  that  the  plates  were  destroyed. 
The  State  Department,  however,  said  it  could 
not  be  certain  the  plates  for  the  five  machines 
were  not  still  operable. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  wil  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia,  my   colleague  and   friend,   Mr. 

LUNGREN. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  gentleman  has  certainly  talked 
about  the  PLO  and  other  terrorist  groups 
and  addressed  that  in  his  legislation  but 
certainly  the  episode  that  was  revealed 
in  the  wire  service  article  at  least  brings 
up  two  subject  matters. 

One  subject  is  Iran  and  our  policy  to- 
ward Iran  and  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man suggests  we  do  not  have  a  policy  of 
restraint  so  much  as  we  have  a  policy  of 
doing  nothing  for  fear  if  we  do  anything, 
it  will  be  worse  and  I  think  that  has  been 
shown  to  be  very  misguided  and  the  ad- 
ministration certainly  needs  to  reassess 
that. 

The  second  subject,  however,  goes  to 
the  point  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  in  this  country.  If 
there  is  one  area  where  Government 
has  really  given  the  short  shrift  to  itself 
it  is  in  the  area  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 
ni620 

About  7'2  years  ago  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Jimmy  Carter,  made 
a  statement  that  he  was  going  to  add 
2,000—2.000 — new  personnel  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  be- 
cause it  was  so  undermanned  and  it 
needed  to  respond  to  the  Job  it  had  been 
given.  In  effect,  over  the  last  3  years 
this  administration  has  cut  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  every 
single  year,  and  this  year  they  come 
before  us  and  they  do  not  even  ask  for 
the  same  amount  of  personnel  that  this 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  in  the  last  2  years.  Last  year 
specifically,  we  identified  funds  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  INS  because  this 
is  an  area  of  Federal  responsibility,  and 
yet.  while  the  administration  has  talked 
about  what  we  want  to  do  with  it.  they 
have  done  nothing. 

In  terms  of  what  the  administration 
has  done  with  regard  to  responding  to 
the  Iranian  situation,  the  President  at 
one  point  in  time  said  that  we  would  ask 
the  Iranian  diplomats  here,  most  of 
them,  to  leave.  As  of  2  weeks  ago.  from 
information  we  have  received,  some 
Iranians — 113  of  these  Iranian  diplo- 
mats— we  do  not  even  know  their  where- 
abouts. They  were  told  to  leave,  but  we 
cannot  tell  whether  they  are  In  this 
country  or  where  they  are,  or  whether 
they  are  attempting  to  leave  for  Iran. 
That  is  how  bad  it  is  in  terms  of  the  job 


we  are  giving  the  INS  to  do.  Morale  is 
at  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  because  we 
tell  them  to  do  something  and  yet  they 
cannot  do  it. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  where  Fidel  Cas- 
tro was  quoted  as  saying: 

Why  are  the  American  people  concerned 
about  what  I  am  doing  with  Soviet  troops? 
If  I  wanted  to  put  terrorists  into  the  United 
States,  I  would  send  them  to  Mexico  and  they 
coiUd  go  across  the  border  easily. 

We  have  at  least  800,000  aliens,  illegal 
aliens,  coming  across  the  Southwest 
border  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  that  for  every  one  that  is 
apprehended,  two  to  three  get  across. 
So,  the  point  is  that  we  do  not  have  any 
real  grasp  of  the  situation.  As  the 
gentleman  said,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
immigration  laws  in  this  country,  per- 
haps we  ought  to  make  some  attempt — 
some  attempt — to  make  sure  that  they 
are  enforced.  I  suggest  that  this  admin- 
istration has  not  done  it,  and  in  fact  the 
Iranian  situation  has  only  focused — 
focused — the  lack  of  interest  this  admin- 
istration has  had  in  enforcing  the  law 
in  this  very,  very  important  area. 

This  is  not  an  area  where  local  gov- 
ernments can  pick  it  up.  It  is  not  an 
area  where  the  States  can  pick  it  up.  By 
the  Constitution  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation to  secure  the  borders  of  this 
country.  That  is  not  being  done. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
this  body,  and  I  hope  the  other  Members 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  that  we  can  get  some  mean- 
ingful legislation  and  oversight  in  this 
Congress,  something  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  in  the  past  2  years,  so 
that  we  can  make  this  administration 
move.  Some  of  us  think  that  perhaps  a 
change  of  administration  is  necessary. 
Perhaps  a  lot  of  us  think  that,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  We  need  a  change 
of  attitude  of  this  administration,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts 
in  making  that  come  about. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  articulate  analysis  of 
the  problem  before  us  in  this  immigra- 
tion area.  I  know  that  his  frustration  is 
deep,  because  he  is  a  valuable  member 
of  the  committee  in  the  House  of  Jus- 
tice, where  much  of  this  legislation  is 
supposed  to  originate.  I  know  he  shares 
a  sense  of  frustration,  and  that  it  does 
not  do  a  minority  party  member  any 
good  at  all  to  come  on  this  floor  and  say, 
"I  told  you  so,"  when  a  bomb  goes  off  in 
this  country. 

A  bomb  went  off  in  this  very  Capitol 
building  March  1,  1971.  Tour  guides  still 
show  the  scars  on  the  waU  down  in  the 
hallway  underneath  the  Chamber  of  the 
other  body.  I  hope  to  God  something  is 
reversed  in  this  poUcy  before  a  fifth 
column  is  in  place  in  this  coimtry;  where 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  only  a  cynical 
analysis,  where  a  President,  fearing  for 
his  administration's  existence  in  the 
poUtical  process  of  a  free  coimtry,  de- 
cides that  the  basis  of  his  support  among 
the  political  base  of  the  citizenry  has 
been  weakened  desperately  to  his  opera- 


tion there  in  the  200th  or  250th  day  of 
captivity. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion will  be  on  the  very  anniversary  date 
of  the  overrunning  of  our  Embassy, 
November  4,  and  a  President  who  might 
decide  to  take  some  aggressive  military 
action  such  as  a  blockade,  taking  of 
Kharg  Island,  he  is  thwarted  by  a  fifth 
column's  direct  military  action  through 
use  of  explosive  violence  in  this  country 
because  over  a  period  of  months  we  have 
allowed  an  unrestrained  influx  of  stu- 
dents into  this  coimtry  coming  from  the 
VCTy  area  where  our  Embassy  people  are 
being  psychologically  tortured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Yoi^  (Mr. 
Solomon)  . 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoRNAN) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LuNGREN),  who  is  sitting  on 
my  right.  I  say  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  this  House,  and  has  done  his 
homework  as  usual.  I  just  want  to  ccxn- 
mend  him  for  bringing  this  shocking  rev- 
elation to  the  floor  and  to  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  when  we  look 
at  11,000  Iranian  students  being  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  since  November 
4,  it  is  bad  enough  admitting  them  at  all, 
but  by  not  having  any  control  over  them 
whatsoever  as  to  the  type  of  individuals 
that  are  coming  in,  carrying  pamphlets 
on  how  to  assemble  weaponry  and  how  to 
construct  bombs,  is  an  absolute  outrage. 

This  is  why  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  re- 
spect in  the  eyes  of  both  our  friends  and 
our  potential  enemies  alike.  In  New  York 
City  and  in  New  York  State,  we  have 
a  problem  with  more  than  700,000  illegal 
aliens  that  are  creating  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  people  of  America.  It 
is  because  we  do  not  have  the  policies 
in  our  country  today  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  work  on  the 
Judiciacy  Committee  and  certainly 
thank  him  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  contribution,  that  New 
York  has  suffered  grievously  from  bomb- 
ings. I  remember  January  24  of  1975,  a 
bomb  went  off  in  one  of  the  most  treas- 
ured historical  sites  in  the  United  States, 
Fraunce's  Tavern  in  New  York  City.  That 
is  where  George  Washington  said  good- 
by  to  his  troops  when  he  became  our  first 
President.  Five  people  were  murdered 
that  day.  A  whole  wall  was  blown  out  of 
the  side  of  the  restaurant  right  in  the 
downtown  business  area.  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  figure  that  most  of  us  let  slip  away 
is  the  figure  of,  I  believe,  69  people  who 
were  injured  In  a  bomb  explosion.  That 
means  limbs  lost,  people  blinded,  people 
confined  to  a  bed  and  becoming  invalids 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  That  particu- 
lar terror  bombing  was  possibly  traced 
back  to  Puerto  Rican  terrorists.  We  are 
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Jane  Addams  of  Chicago's  Hull  House; 
Lillian  Wald  and  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement House  in  New  York;  Mary 
Richmond,  who  was  the  first  to  organize 
in  writing  the  principles  and  methods 
of  social  work.  These  and  many  other 
valiant  people  blazed  the  trail  for  those 
who  would  follow  them  in  this  singular 
profession  with  a  singular  commit- 
ment— to  make  a  nation  and  its  govern- 
ment aware  of  those  who  were  poor, 
deprived  and  disenfranchised  and  to 
take  action  to  help  them  to  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  their  existence  to  achieve 
independence  and  human  dignity. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Federal  relief 
organizations  in  the  1930's  and  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds,  there  was 
a  subsequent  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  schools  of  social  work  as  part  of  uni- 
versities. There  were  many  problems  to 
solve  and  questions  to  answer,  for  there 
was  very  little  history  of  the  profession 
that  would  be  helpful  in  those  dramat- 
ically changing  times.  Yet,  with  all  of 
this,  one  overriding  definition  of  social 
work  seemed  to  gain  priority  and  is  still 
valid  today — the  need  to  help  those  who 
cannot  cope  with  the  stresses  and 
demands  of  a  complex  social  and  indus- 
trial society.  This  seems  to  be  the  com- 
mon bond  that  has  brought  together  the 
many  and  varied  specializations  into 
what  we  know  as  the  social  work  pro- 
fession, and  the  various  fields  in  which 
these  professionals  work:  Psychiatric, 
medical,  social  welfare,  child  welfare, 
geriatric,  rehabilitative,  correctional, 
schools,  domestic  violence,  and  more. 
They  are  also  active  in  community 
organization,  research,  private  practice, 
administration,  government,  and  more 
recently,  even  industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  in  welfare  legislation,  I  consider 
it  a  privUege  in  committee  hearings  and 
in  private  conversations  to  know  and 
listen  to  the  views  of  the  many  social 
workers  I  meet.  They  represent  every 
facet  of  the  profession,  those  who  labor 
in  the  fields  and  those  who  administer 
the  laws.  Their  knowledge,  resoluteness, 
realism  and  determination,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  enormous  dedication,  are  an  inspi- 
ration to  those  who  would  seek  a  better 
world  for  all. 

My  congratulations  to  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  on  its  25 
years  of  dedication  to  the  professionals 
it  serves  and  best  wishes  for  continued 
growth  and  success.* 
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AMBASSADOR  GARDNER  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  CURRENT  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  speech  recently  delivered  in  Milan, 
Italy,  by  Hon.  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
American  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

In  his  remarks,  Ambassador  Gardner 
urges  European  countries  to  join  with 
the  United  States  in  blocking  Soviet  ad- 
vances and  aggression.  He  also  empha- 


sizes the  continuing  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  and  the  need 
for  greater  development  of  bilateral  pro- 
grams which  will  benefit  both  coimtries. 

The   text  of   Ambassador   Gardner's 
speech  follows: 
UNrrED  States  Foreign  Poliot:   A  Cctuient 

View 

(Speech  by  Richard  N.  Gardner.  Ambassador 

of  the  United  States  of  America  In  Italy) 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  back  in  Milan 
at  the  Clrcolo  della  Stampa,  where  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  shortly  after  my  arrival 
in  Italy  as  Ambassador  In  the  spring  of  1977. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Washington  for 
the  official  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Francesco 
Cossiga.  The  visit  was  a  great  success,  first 
of  all  on  a  personal  level.  Between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  President  Carter  there  was  a 
close  intellectual  rapport  and  an  Immediate 
and  reciprocal  sympathy. 

There  was  also  a  wide  consensus  on  the 
international  situation.  As  one  who  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  In  their  meetings, 
I  would  say  that  both  Prime  Minister  Cos- 
siga and  President  Carter  share  the  view 
that  detente  is  indivisible  and  that  It  must 
be  pursued  in  all  regions  of  the  world  on  a 
secure  and  reciprocal  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  leaders  also 
recognized  the  grave  menace  to  peace  and 
security  that  is  represented  by  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Army  300  miles  from  the  oil  sup- 
plies of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  maintaining  political  solidar- 
ity between  Europe  and  the  United  States  in 
taking  coordinated  actions  to  make  very 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  It  cannot 
commit  aggression  with  impunity. 

The  visit  underlined  the  Important  role 
that  Italy  is  playing  as  president  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Economic  Summit  of  the  seven  major  Indus- 
trialized democracies  that  will  take  place  In 
Venice  in  June.  Before  the  Summit  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  reciprocate  Prime  Minister 
Cosslga's  visit  with  an  ofncial  visit  to  Rome 
on  June  20  and  21. 

The  two  leaders  agreed  in  Washington 
that  a  special  effort  must  be  made  at  the 
Venice  Summit  to  cope  with  the  energy 
crisis  and  to  relaunch  the  North-South  dia- 
logue. I  shall  be  dealing  with  the  latter  sub- 
ject In  remarks  tomorrow  at  the  Unlverslta' 
CattoUca  and  with  the  former  subject  at  the 
Parma  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Thursday, 
so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  If  I  say  no  more 
about  them  In  these  opening  remarks. 

The  United  States  has  no  closer  friend  and 
ally  than  the  Republic  of  Italy.  Italy  is  vi- 
tally Important  to  the  United  States:  It  Is 
part  of  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Moreover,  our  close  ties  of  trade, 
culture,  kinship  and  shared  values  unite 
Italy  and  the  United  States  In  a  very  special 
relationship. 

In  recent  years  our  two  countries  have  Ini- 
tiated or  reinforced  a  wide  range  of  bilateral 
programs  that  we  call  "The  Strategy  of  Co- 
operation." The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Pres- 
ident agreed  in  Washington  to  carry  forward 
these  programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
research  and  development  of  new  sources  of 
energy  and  energy  conservation,  on  the 
teaching  of  one  another's  languages  and  cul- 
tures in  our  respective  school  systems,  on 
measures  to  prevent  drug  abuse  and  suppress 
the  International  drug  traffic,  and  on  the 
stimulation  of  private  Investment  In  the 
Mezzogiorno.  While  In  New  Tork  the  Prime 
Minister  met  with  Nathaniel  Samuels,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  and  now  senior  partner  of  Lehman 
Brothers/Kuhn  Loeb,  who  will  lead  a  high- 
level  investment  mission  to  Italy  at  the  end 
of  April. 

My  subject  today  is  "United  States  Foreign 
Policy:  A  Current  View,"  and  that  inevitably 
means  that  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
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two  grave  international  crises  that  now  con- 
front us — Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

On  Iran  I  will  say  very  little  today:  the 
situation  Is  too  delicate.  I  will  say  that 
throughout  this  crisis,  our  response  has  been 
measured  and  prudent.  We  seek  only  the  safe 
release  of  our  citizens.  President  Carter  has 
reminded  Iran  that  It  has  no  fundamental 
quarrel  with  the  United  States.  He  has  re- 
minded the  Iranians  that  the  true  danger  to 
their  country  comes  not  from  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope 
that  the  leaders  of  Iran  will  release  the  hos- 
tages soon  and  deal  effectively  with  the  real 
danger  to  their  security. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  consti- 
tutes a  grave  threat  to  world  peace.  It  is  an 
unprovoked  use  of  military  power  against  a 
defenseless  nation.  It  has  been  widely  and 
universally  condemned:  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  by  the  vast  majority 
of  non-aligned  nations,  and  by  the  Islamic 
world. 

This  aictlon  by  the  Soviet  Union  represents 
a  very  specific  challenge  to  the  security  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  its  mili- 
tary forces  outside  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  area. 
It  puts  the  Soviet  Army  within  300  miles  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  close  to  oil  supplies 
which  are  vital  to  the  world's  industrialized 
democracies. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Carter  made  the  American  response 
abundantly  clear.  He  said: 

"An  attempt  by  an  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  repelled  by 
use  of  any  means  necessary.  Including  mili- 
tary force." 

The  United  States  has  responded  In  a 
measured  and  decisive  way  to  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  We  have  cut 
Soviet  access  to  high  technology  equipment 
and  agricultural  products.  We  have  limited 
commerce  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  asked 
our  allies  and  friends  not  to  replace  these 
embargoed  items.  Further,  the  U.S.  will  not 
support  sending  an  American  Olympic  team 
to  Moscow.  We  have  asked  that  all  other 
nations,  outraged  by  the  events  in  Afghani- 
stan, reconsider  their  own  participation  in 
the  games.  Many  have  already  done  so.  We 
hope  that  number  will  Increase. 

Truth  is  the  greatest  ally  of  free  men.  In 
this  time  of  trouble.  It  Is  more  essential  than 
ever  that  we  emancipate  ourselves  from  old 
myths  and  confront  new  realities.  We  need 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  facts  of  life  and 
the  courage  to  speak  about  them  without 
evasions  and  ambiguities. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  there  is  only  one 
imperialist  power  In  the  world  today — and 
that  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life 
that  there  is  only  one  power  that  today 
threatens  the  independence  and  security  of 
Western  Europe  and  of  other  nations— and 
that  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life 
that  there  is  only  one  power  that  is  Impos- 
ing an  arms  race  on  nations  who  would 
much  prefer  to  use  their  precious  resources 
for  the  work  of  peace — and  that  Is  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  that  spent 
$100  billion  more  on  Its  military  budget  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  than  the  United  States 
and  which  upset  the  balance  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  by  deploying 
its  SS-20  missiles  and  thousands  of  new 
tanks. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  no  American  Presi- 
dent In  history  has  pursued  peace  more 
fervently  than  President  Carter.  He  was  the 
first  American  President  since  President 
Kennedy  to  state  categorically  that  his  goal 
was  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 
He  began  his  Administration  by  offering  to 
cut  our  nuclear  arsenal  by  one-quarter  If 
the  Soviet  Union  would  do  the  same.  He 
cancelled  production  of  the  B-l  bomber.  He 
deferred    production    of   the    neutron    war- 


heads. He  followed  a  policy  of  strict  non- 
Intervenlon  In  Africa  while  the  Soviet  Union 
Intervened  blatantly  with  Cuban  proxy 
armies.  He  tried  for  two  years  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  deploy  its  SS-20  mis- 
siles in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  new 
missiles  In  Europe  on  the  NATO  side. 

This  restraint  was  not  born  of  weakness, 
but  from  a  sincere  desire  to  move  mankind 
from  confrontation  to  cooperation,  from  an 
unending  arms  race  to  a  global  effort  for 
peace,  disarmament  and  development.  It  was 
an  effort  worth  making.  It  lacked  only  one 
element  for  success — a  reciprocal  effort  for 
peace,  disarmament  and  development  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  will  not  abandon  our  efforts  for  detente, 
but  we  must  draw  the  appropriate  conclu- 
sions from  recent  experience  and  come  to 
terms  with  future  realities.  The  decade  of 
the  1980s  will  be  a  decade  of  great  dangers  as 
well  as  great  opportunities.  Our  ability  to 
reap  the  opportunities  rather  than  risk  the 
dangers  will  depend  above  everything  else 
on  the  political  solidarity  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  Soviet 
policy  Is  to  divide  Europe  and  America.  We 
are  of  course  all  independent  nations  who 
have  the  right  to  offer  our  distinctive  na- 
tional contributions  to  Alliance  decision- 
making— unlike  the  members  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  we  have  no  Brezhnev  doctrine.  But 
those  who  urge  in  the  present  dangerous  in- 
ternational situation  that  Western  Europe 
separate  itself  from  the  United  States — or 
that  the  United  States  separate  Itself  from 
Western  Europe — are  clearly  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  If  they  do 
not  wish  to  do  so. 

Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
must  be  credible  to  one  another  If  both 
wish  to  be  credible  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
American  vital  interests  and  those  of  Europe 
are  Inseparable.  Our  security  Is  your  security. 
And  your  security,  irrevocably.  Is  also  ours. 

Detente  remains  a  necessary  and  worthy 
goal.  But  detente  must  be  Indivisible  and 
reciprocal.  If  a  hostile  country  should  gain 
control  0T~the  oil  of  the  Middle  East,  it  could 
only  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Western 
democracies. 

Moreover,  detente  Is  not  possible  while 
governments  try  t9  keep  entire  populations, 
or  a  great  individual  like  Andrei  Shakharov, 
isolated  in  Ideological  ghettos. 

Our  European  allies  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  United  States  a  response  to  the 
Soviet  challenge  that  is  consistent  and  bal- 
anced, not  Influenced  by  the  politics  of  an 
election  year.  In  other  words,  a  response  that 
offers  the  Soviet  Union  incentives  for  co- 
operative behavior  as  well  as  deterrents  to 
aggressive  behavior,  one  that  has  peace  and 
detente  as  Its  goal  while  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Western  alliance  to  defend 
its  freedom  and  its  vital  Interests.  This  is 
precisely  the  direction  of  our  present  policy, 
as  Is  reflected  In  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  message. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  expect  of  its  European  allies  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
which  means  a  fair  sharing  of  the  burdens  of 
the  common  defense  and  a  determination  to 
make  the  Soviet  Union  pay  a  political  and 
economic  price  for  its  aggression.  Business 
as  usual  with  aggressor  nations  can  only  en- 
courage further  aggression.  This  was  true  of 
Fascist  aggressors  yesterday  and  it  Is  true  of 
Soviet  Communist  aggressors  today.^ 


D  1630 

THREE  MILE  ISLAND  1  YEAR  LATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wmss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  1-year 
anniversary  of  the  wcH'st  nuclear  plant 
accident  in  our  Nation's  history  is  a  fit- 
ting occasion  on  which  to  review  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  plant, 
the  effect  the  accident  has  had  on  the 
40,000  people  in  the  plant's  vicinity,  and 
the  effect  the  accident  has  had  on  the 
future  of  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
United  States. 

Sadly,  we  in  Congress  have  not  learned 
the  lessons  that  Three  Mile  Island  at- 
tempted to  teach  us.  Public  awareness  of 
the  severe  dangers  of  nuclear  powerplant 
accidents  has  increased  dramatically  as 
a  result  of  Three  Mile  Island.  The  Con- 
gress has  not  been  as  quick  to  acknowl- 
edge the  harm  that  can  come — and  that 
has  come — frcwn  a  nuclear  accident. 

Nor  has  the  administration  been  quick 
to  respond  to  the  many  recommenda- 
tions by  the  commissions  the  President 
established  to  determine  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island. 

As  we  continue  to  explore  the  feasibil- 
ity— and  liabilities — of  the  nuclear  power 
industry,  we  should  look  closely  at  Three 
Mile  Island  today,  and  at  the  people  who 
have  been  directly  affected  by  last  year's 
potentially  disastrous  accident. 

Today,  tons  of  deadly  radioactive  ma- 
terial and  about  a  million  gallons  of 
radioactive  water  still  sit  inside  the 
closed  nuclear  generating  station  of 
Three  Mile  Island.  Crews  have  been 
•cleaning  up  the  mess  since  shwtly  after 
the  accident  occurred  but  the  cleanup 
is  months  behind  schedule.  Decontam- 
ination equipment  has  failed  to  perform 
properly.  Radiation  protection  at  the  site 
has  been  loose,  resulting  in  overexposure 
to  some  workers.  If  vital  elements  of  the 
reactor-cooling  or  radiation  containment 
systems  break  down,  some  fear  that  the 
reactor  core  might  reheat  or  that  new 
radiation  might  be  released  into  the  en- 
vironment. 

General  Public  Utilities,  the  plant's 
owner,  is  in  charge  of  the  cleanup  effort. 
Earlier  this  week,  GPU  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  the  firm 
that  built  Three  Mile  Island.  In  the  suit. 
GPU  estimated  the  cleanup  costs  to  be 
$400  million;  the  monthly  capital  and 
operating  costs  of  the  shutdown  plant  at 
$10  million;  and  future  power  replace- 
ment costs  at  $25  milUon  monthly.  Re- 
starting the  plant,  if  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, might  cost  an  estimated  $100 
million  more.  That  may  be  4  years  from 
now. 

Three  Mile  Island  taught  us  that  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  not  immune  from 
major  mechanical  failures.  The  full  ef- 
fects of  the  damage  caused  by  such  fail- 
ures may  not  be  known  for  years.  The 
astronomical  costs  of  cleaning  up  Three 
Mile  Island  are  irrefutable  evidence  that 
nuclear  power  is  not  the  inexpensive  en- 
ergy source  its  proponents  have  long 
claimed  that  it  is. 

The  damage  to  the  residents  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  its  surroundings  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  or  deaths  or  in 
the  number  of  years  it  may  take  before 
life  in  the  area  returns  to  normal — if  it 
ever  does.  Robert  Reid,  the  mayor  of 
Harrisburg,  said  recently: 
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Ohio,  it  describes  how  10  electricians 
were  fired  by  the  L.  K.  Comstock  Co.  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  for  wearing  American 
flag  decals  on  their  hardhats  as  a  sign  of 
their  support  for  our  hostages  in  Iran. 
I  will  not  spend  time  in  a  long-winded 
denouncement  of  this  action,  for  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  cannot  share  my 
disgust  and  outrage  over  the  total  in- 
sensitivity  of  this  company.  I  hope  you 
will  all  join  me  in  giving  a  solid  Bronx 
cheer  for  the  L.  K.  Comstock  Co. 

The  article  follows: 

10  FiKED  FOR  Wearing  Flag  at  Nuke  Site 

North  Pehry.  Ohio. — Ten  electricians  who 
placed  American  flag  de«als  on  their  nard 
liats  at  a  nuclear  power  plant  construction 
site  to  show  support  for  the  American  hos- 
tages In  Iran  have  been  fired  for  refusing 
to  remove  the  decals. 

■"I've  been  an  electrician  for  26  years,"  said 
Arthur  W.  Crockett,  52,  of  Cleveland.  "I've 
never  been  fired  before  and  I'm  so  damned 
proud  of  being  fired  for  this  that  I'd  do  it 
again  tomorrow." 

Those  fired  yesterday  were  employees  of 
the  L.  K.  Comstock  Co.  Inc.,  a  Danbury, 
Conn.,  subcontractor  at  the  Perry  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Co.  is  building  in  Lake  County. 

Douglas  H.  Brunswick.  37,  of  Bedford.  Ohio, 
who  also  was  fired,  said  the  workers  were 
warned  last  Friday  to  remove  the  decals  be- 
cause they  violated  company  policy. 

"The  flag's  a  symbol  of  our  country," 
Brunswick  said,  "We've  been  promoting 
patriotism  on  the  Job  and  thought  this  would 
help  boost  morale." 

"Evidently  they  want  us  to  pledge  alle- 
giance to  Comstock.  The  decals  don't  dam- 
age or  deface  the  hat,  interfere  with  the 
quality  of  our  work  or  slow  down  produc- 
tion." 

A  memo  issued  Jan.  30  to  employees  from 
Comstock's  assistant  project  manager,  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  states  it  is  "company  policy 
that  anyone  found  defacing  or  adjusting 
company  property  of  any  kind  Is  subject  to 
dismissal." 

Comstock  officials  told  13  workers  wearing 
the  decals  yesterday  to  remove  them  or  be 
fired,  according  to  Brunswick,  who  said  thres 
workers  removed  them  and  the  rest  were  told 
their  Jobs  were  tenninated.9 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PROC- 
LAMATION OP  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENT BYELORUSSIAN  DEMOCRAT- 
IC REPUBLIC 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
on  March  25  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  proc- 
lamation of  the  independent  Byelonis- 
sian  Democratic  Republic.  This  year 
marks  the  62d  year  since  that  independ- 
ence was  proclaimed.  That  independ- 
ence was  to  be  shortlived  because  Byel- 
orussia was  soon  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Russian  state.  From  that  moment 
on,  the  Soviet  state  has  taken  part  in 
an  effort  to  dismantle  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  the  Byelorussian  people  and  to 
rewrite  their  history,  a  rewriting  that 
denies  the  true  historical  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Byelorussian  state;  EJuring 
the  17th  century  a  golden  age  of  dem- 
ocratic life  and  religious  tolerance  un- 
seen in  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  statutory 
law  system  dating  back  to  the  1500's.  a 


literary  history  that  begins  with  the 
first  Byelorussian  printing  in  1517,  the 
Byelorussian  language  being  the  cultur- 
ally dominant  language  for  all  Eastern 
Europe  during  the  Renaissance,  and  a 
tradition  as  a  strong  and  dynamic  peo- 
ple in  the  exchange  of  European  culture 
and  commerce. 

The  repression  of  Byelorussia  contin- 
ues today  but  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  remained  strong  in  their  effort  to 
maintain  the  cultural  history,  identity, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence.  We  issue 
every  support  for  their  effort.  We  can 
only  look  back  on  our  own  history  with 
shame  because  of  the  cultural  repression 
of  the  native  Americans.  We  can  never 
fully  rectify  our  past  mistakes,  but  we 
can  work  to  assure  that  other  peoples  in 
America  and  around  the  world  do  not 
suffer  a  similar  fate.  It  is  in  this  spirit, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  I  say 
that  we  must  continue  our  support  and 
use  every  avenue  possible  to  aid  the 
Byelorussian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
independence. 

To  assist  with  this  effort,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  move  more  vigorously  to  press 
the  issue  of  human  rights  abuses  against 
Byelorussian  dissidence  and  we  should, 
through  the  Voice  of  America,  provide 
programing  in  the  Byelorussian  lan- 
guage.* 


THE     1980     ZIMBABWE-RHODESIAN 
ELECTION :  THE  WEST'S  DILEMMA 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world's  media  are  now  speaking  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  assumption  of  power  in 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  of  an  avowed  Marx- 
ist. Robert  Mugabe.  Mugabe  and  his 
fellow  "former"  terrorist,  Joshua  Nkomo, 
the  man  who  proudly  took  responsibility 
for  the  shooting  down  of  two  Viscount 
airliners  in  the  course  of  his  guerrilla 
war.  are  now  a  coalition  government. 

The  world  press  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  international  observers  who  wit- 
nessed this  recent  election  have  offered 
conclusions  that  this  exercise  in  the 
franchise  was  truly  "free  and  fair."  Let 
it  be  said  that  not  all  observers  came  to 
that  conclusion. 

One  such  observer  report,  that  of 
Belden  Bell,  who  formerly  served  as  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Republican  Study 
Committee,  was  recently  received  by  the 
prestigious  Heritage  Foundation,  who 
sponsored  Bell  in  his  observer  role.  This 
report  gives  another  perspective  on  these 
critical  elections.  The  key  word,  notes 
Bell,  is  "intimidation,"  physical  and  psy- 
chological, that  was  ingrained  in  the  en- 
tire process,  including  the  campaign 
theme  of  winner  Mugabe. 

The  West  may  have  genuine  cause  to 
question  an  election  conducted  under 
such  a  cloud  and  should  be  well  advised 
not  to  let  down  its  collective  guard  as 
Comrade  Mugabe  offers  the  free  world 
the  promise  of  a  "Portuguese  honey- 
moon" in  the  immediate  weeks  ahead. 
The  man,  his  origins,  and  the  quality  of 
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the  Zimbabwe-Rhodesian  election  itself 
offer  us  some  signposts  for  the  future. 
I  include  the  following; 

The    1980    Zimbabwe-Rhodesian    Election: 

The  West's  Dilemma 

(A  report  to  the  Heritage  Foundation) 

(By  Belden  Bell) 

INTBOOUCnON 

This  writer  has  Just  returned  from  Zim- 
babwe-Rhodesia travelling  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  Heritage  Foundation  as  a  "reg- 
istered unofficial  observer"  and,  by  reason  of 
Washington  and  Zimbabwe  associations,  was 
able  to  obtain  a  "priority"  status  which  en- 
abled me  to  cover  far  more  territory  than 
other  "unofficial"  observers.  Moreover,  having 
had  the  privilege  of  being  an  unofficial  ob- 
server of  the  April,  1979  Zimbabwe  elections, 
I  had  some  grounding  in  the  particular  prob- 
lems faced  by  this  African  nation  of  6.7 
million  people  In  making  the  effort  to  peace- 
fully transfer  power  from  a  white  minority 
to  a  black  majority. 

The  election  Itself  covered  a  three-day  pe- 
riod, February  27-29.  By  arriving  on  Sunday, 
February  24.  three  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  voting.  1  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  final  press  conferences  of  the  two 
'Patriotic  Front"  candidates,  speak  with  key 
Zimbabwe  election  and  military  officials, 
meet  with  the  United  State  Liaison  Office 
representative,  speak  with  actual  candidates 
for  parliament,  and.  In  general,  sample  the 
feelings  of  Zimbabweans,  white  and  bl8M:k, 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  change  of  govern- 
ment In  the  former  British  colony. 
background 

Following  the  Ian  Smith  government's 
unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
Great  Britain  in  1865  (UDI),  Rhodesia's  his- 
tory, diplomatic,  military,  and  political,  has 
been  a  stormy  and  tumultuous  one,  marked 
by  a  violent  conflict  between  Rhodesian 
security  forces  and  Marxist-directed  guerril- 
las and  terrorists  operating  within  Rhodesia 
and  across  the  border  from  neighboring 
"frontline"  states. 

Rhodesia's  economic  stability  was  also  af- 
fected by  the  resulting  sanctions  against  the 
bieak-away  nptlon  impoced  by  the  United 
Nations  and,  eventually,  by  executive  order 
of  United  States  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Congress,  in  1971,  granted  partial  relief 
from  these  encompassing  sanctions  through 
adoption  of  the  so-called  "Byrd  Amendment" 
which  permitted  the  United  States  to  Import 
critical  chrome  ore  despite  the  sanctions  res- 
olution; this  language  was  repealed  in  1977 
when  the  President  signed  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  (PL  95-12) . 

British  and  American  diplomatic  pressures 
were  brought  to  bear  throughout  the  late 
'60s  and  '70s.  resulting  in  failed  Initiatives 
such  as  the  "Kissinger  Initiative"  and  the 
"Anglo-American"  plan;  such  failure  being 
brought  about  by  the  unacceptance  of  Rho- 
deslans  of  a  return  to  British  rule  and  the 
intransigence  of  the  Patriotic  Front  In  de- 
manding a  fatal  compromise  of  Rhodesian 
security  forces. 

In  1978,  Prime  Minister  Smith  and  three 
black  leaders  signed  an  "Internal  Settlement" 
which  provided,  through  the  election  process, 
an  orderly  transition  to  black  majority  rule 
in  Rhodesia  while  guaranteeing  certain  basic 
constitutional  protectloos  to  the  white  mi- 
nority. 

THE    APRIL,     1979     ELECTION 

A  white  referendum  approved  this  pro- 
posal as  a  constitutional  draft  in  January, 
1979  and  the  subsequent  elections,  on  April 
17-21,  1979,  represented  the  first  national 
elections  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage  in 
Rhodesia's  or,  for  that  matter,  the  history 
of  any  other  black  African  state.  As  a  result 
of  1.9  million  out  of  an  eligible  2.9  million 
citizens  voting    (67   percent)    In  what   was 
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declared  by  nearly  aU  present  70  Intema- 
tionai  observers  to  be  a  "free  and  fair"  elec- 
tion. Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa's  party,  the 
United  African  National  Ck>uncil,  came  to 
power  with  51  of  the  l(X>-seat  House  of  As- 
sembly and  the  new  nation  took  the  name 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 

Immediate  sharp  controversy  developed  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States  following  the 
establishment  of  the  new  black  majority 
government  in  Salisbury.  In  Britain,  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  and  her  Conservative  Party 
has  called  for  an  end  to  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  and,  following  the  Rhodesian  elec- 
tions, at  which  Mrs.  Thatcher's  observer  team 
had  found  the  procedure  to  be  indeed  free 
and  fair,  she  renewed  her  call  for  a  lifting  of 
sanctions  and  caUed  for  recognition)  of  the 
new  goveriunent.  American  "unofficial"  ob- 
servers bad  reached  a  similar  conclusion  and 
a  number  of  subsequent  legislative  initia- 
tives In  both  the  House  and  Senate  sought 
to  compel  an  Administration  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  President  Car- 
ter chose  not  to  send  an  official  observer  and 
a  legislative  effort  to  send  such  a  team  was 
defeated  by  a  House  committee  following 
Senate  approval. 

Acting  on  State  Department  advice,  mainly 
that  of  Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  the  Car- 
ter Administration  remained  intransigent: 
and,  following  a  Conservative  election  tri- 
umph In  Britain,  Mrs.  Thatcher's  new  for- 
eign minister.  Lord  Carrington,  while  prais- 
ing the  Rhodesian  voting  and  saying  "It 
would  be  morally  wrong  to  brush  aside  an 
election  in  which  64  percent  of  the  people 
cast  their  vote,"  nevertheless  appeared  influ- 
enced by  American  policy.  A  Conservative 
"go-slow"  policy  replaced  earlier  enthusiasm 
for  an  end  to  sanctions  and  the  new  British 
strategy  finally  manifested  itself  in  August. 

LUSAKA 

At  the  1979  Commonwealth  Conference 
which  convened  at  Lusaka,  Zambia,  British 
representatives  led  by  Mrs.  Thatcher,  fearing 
a  drive  by  African  Commonwealth  members 
to  expel  Britain,  sought  to  achieve  a  compro- 
mise. This  effort  was  in  part  promoted  by 
Nigeria's  announcement  on  July  31  that 
British  Petroleum  assets  in  Nigeria  would  be 
nationalized.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  an- 
nounced the  convening  of  a  constitutional 
conference  on  Rhodesia  In  London  in  Sep- 
tember with  attendance  by  representatives  of 
both  the  new  Zimbabwe-Rhodesian  govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  Patriotic  Front.  Brit- 
ain pledged  that  it  would  agree  to  supervise 
a  fresh  election  in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  fol- 
lowing promulgation  of  a  new  constitution 
with  Whitehall  taking  over  reeponslbllity  for 
the  planning.  Britain's  proposal  brought  it 
accolades  from  the  "front-line"  states  and 
enabled  the  Thatcher  government,  in  early 
October,  to  resist  Intra-party  pressures  to 
maintain  the  original  antlsanctlons  and  rec- 
ognition stance. 

THE    LANCASTER    HOUSE   CONFERENCE 

The  conference,  chaired  by  Lord  Carring- 
ton, opened  on  September  10  following  un- 
successful appeals  by  Britain  to  the  Patriotic 
Front  for  a  cease-fire  in  Zimbabwe.  Forty- 
seven  plenary  sesslcns,  marked  by  great  ran- 
cor, followed  with  negotiations  centering 
around  the  issues  of  protection  for  the  white 
minority  under  a  new  constitution  and  the 
transitional  arrangements  for  the  period  be- 
tween agreement  to  a  new  constitution  and 
the  coming  to  power  of  a  new  government 
elected  under  that  constitution.  The  former 
Issues  were  resolved'  In  late  October — ap- 
parently following  reports  that  the  United 
States  would  help  underwrite  compensation 
for  land  taken  from  white  farmers  for  "land 
reform"  purposes. 

Transitional  differences  were  resolved  in 
mid-November  and  the  final  agreement  called 
for  a  return  to  British  administration  of 
Zimbabwe  on  a  caretaker  basis,  monitoring 
of  elections  by  a  Commonwealth  contingent 


consisting  of  British.  Australian,  New  Zea- 
land. Fiji  and  Kenyan  participants,  a  brief 
transition  period  between  the  time  of  arrival 
of  the  British  governor  and  the  elections, 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  by  Rhodesian 
police  under  British  administration  during 
the  transition,  and  the  relinquishment  cf 
power  by  the  Muzorewa  government  once 
the  election  campaign  period  had  begxin. 

The  remaining  "thorn"  involved  cease-fire 
arrangements  as  the  military  positions  leld 
by  participants  at  the  time  the  cease-fire 
came  into  effect  was  Judged  to  have  a  pos- 
sible major  bearing  on  the  voting  outcome. 

As  finally  adopted,  these  arrangements 
provided  that  Patriotic  Front  guerrilla 
forces,  following  an  end  to  cross-border  mili- 
tary operations  by  Rhodesian  security  forces 
and  Patriotic  Front  armed  units  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  would  be  concentrated  in  16  "assem- 
bly camps"  (APs) .  The  cease-fire  was  to  com- 
mence on  December  28  with  all  guerrillas 
entering  into  camps  by  January  4— and  being 
permitted  to  keep  their  arms.  Rhodesian 
security  forces  were  to  be  confined  to  42  bases 
unless  called  upon  by  the  Governor  to  deal 
with  cease-fire  violations. 

The  Commonwealth  monitoring  force, 
under  direction  of  a  Cease-Flre  Commission, 
was  assigned  the  task  of  keeping  liaison  with 
Patriotic  Front  and  Rhodesian  security 
forces,  observing  the  maintenance  of  the 
cease-fire  arrangements,  and  endeavoring  to 
ensure  that  the  respective  forces  remained 
in  APs  and  bases  during  the  period.  It  might 
here  be  noted  that,  although  monitoring 
forces  were  permitted  to  carry  personal  pro- 
tection weapons,  they  were  given  no  powers, 
other  than  that  of  "oral  persuasion"  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  any  element  of  the 
cease-fire  arrangements.  The  final  Lancaster 
House  agreement  was  signed  on  December  21 
by  Prime  Minister  Muzorewa  acting  for  Zim- 
babwe and  by  Joshua  Nkomo  and  Robert 
Mugabe,  representing  their  respective  wings 
of  the  Patriotic  Front. 

Just  prior  to  this,  on  December  16.  the 
Carter  Administration  announced  an  end  to 
economic  sanctions  against  Zimbabwe  and, 
on  the  day  of  the  signing  In  London,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  voted  to  Uft 
the  1966-lmposed  sanctions.  In  Britain.  Par- 
liament passed  the  Zimbabwe  Constitutional 
Amendment  bill  on  December  11.  On  Decem- 
ber 12.  the  Unilateral  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, declared  In  1965.  came  to  an  end 
with  the  arrival  in  Salisbury  of  Lord  Soames 
as  Governor.  On  that  day,  Zimbabwe  Presi- 
dent Gumede  signed  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  bill  after  its  passage  by  both 
houses  of  the  Zimbabwe  Parliament.  On  De- 
cember 13.  the  British  had  established  the 
monitoring  headquarters  in  Salisbury. 

THE    PRE-ELECTION    PERIOD 

Significant  events  escalated  rapidly.  Im- 
mediately following  the  Lancaster  House 
agreement,  front-line  states  lifted  economic 
sanctions  against  Zimbabwe,  guerrillas  fired 
on  Royal  Air  Force  transports,  and  Mugabe's 
military  commander.  Joslah  Tongagora  was 
killed  In  a  "car  crash"  in  Mozambique.  This 
latter  flgtire,  Mugabe's  heir-apparent,  en- 
Joyed  an  enormous  following  with  ZANLA 
forces  and  allegedly  had  some  ties  to  Pa- 
triotic Front  rival  Joshua  Nkomo.  Tonga- 
gora's  death  appeared  to  accelerate  a  breach 
between  the  Front  leaders. 

On  December  28.  Lord  Soames  set  the  elec- 
tion for  February  27-29  and  established  the 
British  supervisory  machinery  and  the  Com- 
monwealth observer  apparatus.  Throughout 
this  period,  Soames,  as  had  his  colleagues  at 
Lancaster  House,  reiterated  his  intent  to  pre- 
serve strictly  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  and 
to  use  appropriate  power  to  meet  any  viola- 
tions or  any  cases  of  Intimidation  occurring 
during  the  election  campaign.  The  Governor 
had  the  power  to  suspend  campaigns  of  in- 
dividual candidates  or  even  disenfranchise 
parties  where  intimidation  and  violence 
should  prove  to  be  so  high  that  free  and  fair 
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traces  of  an  invisible  dye  which  was  subse- 
quently applied  to  a  voter's  hand.  This  could 
not  be  removed  by  scrubbing  as  this  writer 
will  affirm;  even  after  a  week,  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  dye  remains  around  the  cuticles 
of  Angers. 

During  the  election  Itself,  a  great  deal  of 
interest  was  generated  by  a  charge  leveled 
by  Nkomo's  PR  man  that  Coca-Cola  would 
remove  the  dye.  Thus,  much  of  the  subse- 
quent evening's  election  briefing  was  de- 
voted to  a  public  demonstration  with  sev- 
eral participants  which  seemed  to  refute  the 
charge. 

BALLOT  SECUKrrT  AND  COUNTINC 

At  the  closing  of  each  day's  poll  the  ballot 
box  was  to  be  sealed  In  the  presence  of  the 
party  representatives  with  the  seal  then 
signed  by  the  British  constable.  These  "bob- 
bles" brought  field  beds  and  stationed  them- 
selves outside  the  polls;  party  representa- 
tives were  Invited  to  do  likewise.  On  sub- 
sequent days  the  bo\  was  to  be  opened  in 
the  presence  of  Zimbabwe  officials,  the  Brit- 
ish supervisor  and  constable  and  the  party 
people.  The  presiding  officer  would  then 
break  the  seal  and  open  the  ballot  slot. 
Polling  stations  were  to  remain  open  at 
least  eight  hours  dally. 

At  the  close  of  balloting  and  following 
overnight  storage  of  the  sealed  boxes  at  a 
safe  location,  still  accompanied  by  the  above 
representatives,  an  administrative  "district 
return  officer"  (a  Zimbabwe  civil  servant) 
would  lay  ballots  from  the  box  face  down 
to  ensure  secrecy  and  make  a  reconciliation 
of  their  number  with  unused  and  "spoiled" 
ballots.  Great  liberty  was  allowed  the  voter 
here. 

Although  a  cross  was  required  to  be  placed 
in  the  party  box  by  the  regulations,  any  rea- 
sonable mark  evidencing  voter  Intent  was 
to  be  accepted.  These  ballots  were  then 
sealed  and  forwarded  to  the  province  level 
where  actual  counting  took  place  with  the 
Electoral  District  returning  officer  collating 
these  figures  for  each  administrative  dis- 
trict and  then  sending  the  results  to  the 
Registrar-General.  The  latter  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  applying  a  formula  to  the 
totals  to  ascertain  the  number  of  seats 
within  electoral  district  that  each  party  Is 
entitled  to.  A  "party  list"  system  was  utilized 
in  1979  and  again  In  the  present  election. 
Ballots  thus  merely  contained  the  party 
name,  abbreviation,  symbol  and  photograph 
of  its  leader. 

THE   PARTIES 

A  proclamation  by  Governor  Soames  re- 
quired parties  to  register  their  Intent  to  par- 
ticipate by  January  14.  with  the  listing  of 
details  including  names,  addresses,  abbrevia- 
tions, symbols  and  a  party  constitution  filed 
within  a  fortnight.  Later,  a  list  of  candidates 
had  to  be  filed  for  each  electoral  district  In 
which  a  party  was  competing. 

After  some  Inter-party  shuffling,  nine  par- 
ties finally  made  the  ballot;  world  (and  Zim- 
babwe) attention  centered  around  three  of 
these:  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa's  United  Af- 
rican National  Council  (UNAC),  the  Patriotic 
Front  (PF)  of  Joshua  Nkomo,  and  his  rival 
front  leader,  Robert  Mugabe  with  his  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Union   (ZANU-PF). 

Only  an  outside  chance  was  given  for  any 
of  the  other  six  parties  to  actually  capture 
r.  seat.  Fbr  example.  Chief  Kaylsa  Ndlwenl's 
United  National  Federal  Party,  which  had 
captured  9  seats  In  the  1979  elections  found 
its  stronghold  In  the  two  Matabeleland 
provinces  which  were  now  considered  Nkomo 
territory.  Ndabaningl  Slthole's  Zimbabwe 
African  National  Union  Party  (ZANU),  after 
winning  12  seats  in  the  1979  contest,  charged 
"gross  Irregularities"  and  for  a  time  refused 
to  let  his  contingent  take  their  seats  In 
Parliament. 

The  surprisingly  lackluster  showing  in  1979 
plus  the  seeming  "poor  sportsmanship"  dis- 
played after  calling  the  elections  "free  and 
fair"  during  their  running  has  caused  ZANU 


and  Sithole  to  lose  credibility.  Few,  if  any 
seats,  would  be  the  prediction.  A  total  of 
626  candidates  entered  the  lists. 

The  Assembly  Point  period  passed.  During 
that  period  it  was  estimated  that  17,000 
Patriotic  Ftont  guerrillas  of  both  camps  en- 
tered the  APs;  another  5,000  entered  the  APs 
after  the  January  4  cut-off  date  and  were  in 
a  technically  illegal  status  during  their  time 
on  the  outside.  But  not  all  of  the  Patriotic 
Front  troops  complied. 

Intelligence  sources  indicated  that  some 
5,000  of  Robert  Mugabe's  ZANLA  terrorists 
remained  at  large  in  Zimbabwe,  roughly  20 
percent  of  his  In-country  force.  Nkomo's 
ZIPRA  troops  responded  better — only  400  of 
6,400  ZIRPA  guerrillas  remained  outside  Zim- 
babwe's borders.  It  was  estimated  that  20,000 
ZANLA  troops  remained  over  the  border  of 
neighboring  Mozambique  while  6.000  ZIPRA 
troops  stood  poised  in  Zambia. 

The  monitoring  force  took  up  its  positions 
around  the  APs  and  the  Rhodeslan  Security 
Forces  bases.  The  RSF.  normally  30,000  in 
number  in  all  its  branches,  is  augmented 
by  some  16,000  black  auxiliaries  who  were 
the  target  of  "intimidation"  charges  by  the 
Patriotic  Front  units.  In  addition,  between 
70  and  80  thousand  civilians,  including 
women,  were  mobilized  by  the  Zimbabwe 
government  as  an  added  election  security 
measure.  Seventy-five  days  annual  reserve 
active  duty  is  mandatory  for  most  able- 
bodied  white  males  In  the  country. 

I  interviewed  an  official  of  the  monitoring 
forces  at  their  Salisbury  headquarters.  About 
1,400  troops  composed  this  force  as  it  finally 
stood  in  place;  over  1.100  of  these  were 
British.  As  the  elections  began,  the  APs  had 
been  reduced  to  12  in  number,  permitting 
greater  numbers  of  monitors  at  each  site. 
One  such  shift  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
location of  over  600  ZIPRA  guerrillas  Into  a 
Rhodeslan  Security  Forces  training  camp  on 
a  trial  basis  to  determine  if  the  former 
enemies  could  work  and  train  together  suc- 
cessfully. A  similar  offer  to  the  ZANLA 
leadership  was  under  negotiation  when  I 
left  Zimbabwe. 

The  largest  of  the  ZANLA  camps  was  "Pox- 
trot"  with  a  population  of  5,800  covering  a 
14  square  mile  area;  the  smallest,  "Kilo"  held 
only  189  guerrillas.  The  camps  were  not  sur- 
rounded by  wire  or  any  other  form  of  barri- 
cade. The  average  number  of  assigned  moni- 
tors was  30  per  camp  (41  in  "Foxtrot") . 

As  noted  earlier,  only  the  powers  of  person- 
al persuasion  were  available  to  monitors  in 
discouraging  armed  terrorists  from  roaming 
off  into  the  bush  on  various  errands  of  mis- 
chief. As  the  election  approached,  small  con- 
tingents of  Rhodeslan  Security  Forces  and 
other  police  units  supplemented  the  monitors 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  pull-out  of  these 
forces  at  the  conclusion  of  the  election. 

I  vlaited  "Papa"  the  largest  ZIPRA  AP 
(and  third  largest  camp  overall)  on  the  last 
day  of  the  election  when  the  mobile  polling 
stations  were  brought  In  to  facilitate  AP 
voting.  It  was  a  frightening  feeling  to  find 
oneself  surrounded  by  2,000  of  Joshua 
Nkomo's  terrorists.  They  were  young,  but 
had  the  experienced  look  of  killing. 

Only  26  security  troops  and  20  BSA  police 
stood  between  these  guerrillas  and  a  per- 
ceived target.  I  Interviewed  Tod  Mplsls,  the 
ZIPRA  camp  commander  and  his  political 
counterpart  Enunanuel  Szlba,  the  Patriotic 
Front  "liaison  officer"  for  "Papa."  Both  were 
Soviet-trained  and  Indoctrinated — both  had 
been  fighting  in  the  bush  for  seven  years. 
They,  like  most  ZIPRA  troops,  were  disci- 
plined and  espousing  the  official  Nkomo  ac- 
commodation line. 

Events  were  to  prove  that  accounts  of 
intimidation  and  atrocities  were  leveled 
against  ZIPRA  forces  far  less  often  than  in 
the  case  of  Mugabe's  ZANLA  units  who  not 
only  Illegally  stayed  outside  the  confines  of 
the  APs  in  greater  numbers  but  who  also 
provided    monitoring    forces    headquarters 
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with  far  higher  "incident"  data.  ZIPRA 
campers  led  spartan  lives  of  male  exclusive- 
ness;  ZANLA  guerrillas  brought  their  women 
with  them. 

The  monitor  spokesman  advised  me  that 
little  trouble  had  been  involved  with  moni- 
toring the  security  forces  and  their  aux- 
iliaries. They  confirmed  that  most  charges 
of  Intimidation  leveled  against  auxiliaries, 
who  Mugabe  labeled  a  "personal  army  of 
Muzorewa,"  were  unfounded,  though  un- 
doubtedly Isolated  cases  could  be  proven. 

Most  auxiliaries  lived  and  served  in  their 
home  areas,  xisually  the  Tribal  Trust  Lands 
(TTLs) ,  where  they  were  responsible  for  con- 
struction and  sanitation  projects  and  had 
little  direct  political  Interest.  A  monitoring 
force  was  disposed  at  each  RSF  Joint  Op- 
erations Command  center  (JOC)  consisting 
of  2  officers  and  9  enlisted  men;  at  the  Sub- 
JOC  level  one  officer  and  two  enlisted  men 
served.  Though  few  problems  were  encoun- 
tered with  these  forces,  the  monitoring  task 
became  increasingly  difficult  as  widespread 
pre-election  Intimidation  forced  the  Gover- 
nor to  mandate  the  use  of  these  sectirlty 
forces. 

REFUGEES 

A  final  problem  that  had  been  dealt  with 
:\t  the  Lancaster  House  conference  Involved 
;iip  estimated  210,000  Zimbabweans  living 
outside  the  country  and  desiring  to  return 
both  for  the  elections  and  permanent  reset- 
tlement. Arrangements  were  made  to  process 
these  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  several  border 
stations. 

As  the  election  began,  S3.000  of  these  refu- 
gees had  been  processed.  Nearly  all  of  those 
refugees  estimated  to  live  in  Botswana  were 
accounted  for  in  this  figure;  the  Zambia  re- 
patriation progiram  was  well  under  way;  but 
the  Mozambique  recovery  operation  had  been 
slowed  down  considerably  by  a  cholera  out- 
break In  that  country. 

THE    ELECTION 

In  a  mounting  atmosphere  of  tension 
amidst  escalating  charges  of  election  inter- 
ference and  intimidation  by  all  the  players, 
the  balloting  period  approached.  As  In  1979. 
world  attention  began  to  focus  en  Zimbabwe. 
Hordes  of  International  news  media.  Includ- 
ing a  substantial  element  from  Communist- 
bloc  nations,  began  to  set  up  camp  In  over- 
crowded Salisbury  hotels.  As  a  whole,  these 
Journalists  represented  a  considerable  shift 
to  the  left  from  the  1979  election  contingent. 

A  concerned  world  awaited  honest  reporting 
of  the  events  In  Zimbabwe;  a  reading  of  the 
dispatches  being  fed  over  the  wires  to  the 
world's  capitals  indicated  fair  play  in  re- 
porting was  not  uppermost  on  the  media 
agenda.  A  survey  of  international  news  clips 
for  any  given  day  revealed  that  a  far  differ- 
ent campaign  was  being  reported  than  the 
one  actually  unfolding  before  the  impartial 
observer. 

THK   OBSERVERS 

This  group,  also,  was  not  only  considerably 
larger  than  its  1979  counterpart,  but  was 
generally  "left"  In  Its  political  orientation. 
While  1979  American  observers  had  Included 
representatives  from  such  reliable  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Conservative  Union, 
the  American  Legion,  the  Institute  of  Amer- 
ican Relations  and  the  American  Security 
Council,  to  name  the  core  of  the  U.S.  "team," 
this  year's  local  contingent  Involved  such 
groups  as  the  Washington  Office  on  Africa, 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa,  the 
NAACP  and  Transafrica.  Freedom  House,  the 
major  liberal  organization  of  the  1979  event, 
appeared  almost  conservative  by  comparison 
with  It?  average  national  colleague  group. 

Altogether,  around  200  observers  and  at- 
tached staff  found  their  way  to  Salisbury  by 
February  27.  Half  of  these  bore  the  "official" 
status;  12  represented  the  Commonwealth 
Observer  Group  and  the  balance  carried  the 
credentials  of  20  other  nations.  It  might  be 


noted  that  again,  the  Carter  Administration 
chose  to  not  send  an  "official"  observer.  This 
appeared  strange  considering  how  much  Ad- 
ministration rhetoric  had  been  devoted  to 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  in  the  time  frame  be- 
fore and  after  the  1979  elections.  On  hand 
In  an  "unofficial"  capacity  were  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Zimbabwe-based  U.S.  Liaison  of- 
fice headed  by  Jeff  Davidow,  who  arrived  in 
Salisbury  via  a  Pretoria,  South  Africa  post- 
ing. 

In  an  interview  with  Davidow  at  his  office, 
the  U.S.  official  described  his  duties  as  one 
of  "reporting  developments  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  serving  as  a  conduit  with  the 
Muzorewa  government."  Davidow  took  the 
position  that  the  British  did  not  give  any 
assurances  at  Lancaster  House  that  election 
intimidation  would  meet  with  a  strong 
response.  He  also  denied  that  the  United 
States  had  specifically  promised  the  Lancas- 
ter conferees  financial  assistance  for  a  land 
appropriation  program,  but  conceded  that 
"human  needs"  assistance  or  "regional  mul- 
tl-donar  type  assistance"  could  Involve  land 
redistribution.  Davidow  admitted  that  mas- 
sive Intimidation  did  exist  in  the  then-on- 
going campaign.  Including  that  by  Mugabe's 
ZANLA  forces — he  was  quick  to  assert  that 
Rhodeslan  auxiliaries  were  also  guilty  of 
some  intimidation  and  that  much  of  it  was 
unreported  as  the  British  relied  on  "slanted" 
military  reporting.  Davidow  saw  Zimbabwe's 
major  problem  In  the  time  ahead  as  the 
"redistribution  of  wealth."  Like  the  Davidow, 
the  balance  of  the  observer  contingent,  in- 
cluding this  writer,  were  labeled  "registered 
unofficial"  with  the  bulk  representing  the 
Commonwealth  Group. 

Official  observers  had  red-letter  Identity 
tags  as  opposed  to  blue  for  the  unofficial 
types.  The  former  were  supposed  to  get 
priority  treatment  In  obtaining  bookings  on 
the  facility  trips  that  went  into  "the  field" 
before,  during,  and  after  the  actual  ballot- 
ing period.  At  polling  places,  some  rule  in- 
terpretation variances  occured  with  resi>ect 
to  the  two  classes  of  observers.  In  a  few 
places,  unofficial  observers,  like  the  media, 
were  denied  access  to  the  actual  polling  sta- 
tion; In  other  locations,  no  such  differen- 
tiation occurred.  At  one  polling  station,  un- 
official observers  were  advised  they  could  not 
interview  voters  awaiting  their  turn  in  line, 
but  this  appears  to  be  an  isolated  Instance. 

The  observers,  most  of  whom  were  booked 
at  the  Monomatapa  or  Jameson  hotels,  were 
given  a  period  the  evening  before  each  day's 
facility  trips  to  book  their  preference  on  a 
"first  come"  basis.  This  booking  took  place 
at  the  election  briefing  center  at  t«he  Melkles 
Hotel  Just  prior  to  the  daily  evening  press 
briefing. 

Pacllity  trips  Involved  a  5:30  a.m.  wake- 
up  call,  a  bus  ride  to  the  air  station  south 
of  Salisbury's  regular  civilian  airport,  and 
then  transportation  to  some  polling  station 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  by  various 
forms  of  air  travel.  These  included  DC3s, 
DC7s,  helicopters,  Canadian-piloted  "buf- 
falos"  and  Heralds.  Ground  transportation 
In  the  field  as  well  as  in  Salisbury  consisted 
of  buses,  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
mine  sweepers,  the  latter  a  strange  beetle- 
shaped  device  with  rounded  sides  and  blow- 
away  tires.  Most  trip  groupings  contained 
about  a  two-to-one  ratio  of  media  to  ob- 
servers. A  fairly  edible  box  lunch  of  unvary- 
ing menu  whs  provided  all  parties. 

In  the  field,  observers  had  the  opportunity 
to  Interview  polling  officials,  voters,  party 
workers  and  Rhodeslan  security  forces.  Most 
poll  runs  in  a  given  district  were  preceded 
by  a  three-part  briefing  involving  presenta- 
tions by  the  District  Commissioner  (the 
Chief  government  civil  servant  in  the  dis- 
trict), the  Rhodeslan  Security  Forces  officer 
for  the  region,  and  the  British  election  super- 
visor. Topics  covered  Involved  voter  turnout, 
reported  "incidents"  and  intimidation,  con- 
tacts between  the  military  and  guerrilla  ele- 


ments, population  statistics,  a  rundown  on 
region  demographics,  and  a  summary  of  cam- 
paign activities. 

At  many  of  these  briefiitgs,  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  would  be  expressed  by  the 
different  tmit  spokesmen.  On  several  oc- 
casions, the  British  election  supervisor 
would  paint  a  picture  of  general  harmony 
and  tranquility  while  the  Zimbabwe  civilian 
and  military  figures  wotild  give  a  drastic 
counter-point.  The  gut  reaction  of  this  writer 
Is  that  the  home-town  fellows  were  vastly 
more  aware  of  circumstances  in  their  terri- 
tory, as  exposed  to  the  British  newcomers 
who  little  imderstood  the  land  or  its  popula- 
tion. 

At  the  polls  themselves,  with  the  Isolated 
exceptions  noted,  observers  and  media  had 
a  pretty  free  reign  In  observing  activities  or 
conducting  interviews.  One  was  perfectly 
free  to  wander  about  picking  at  random,  an 
Individual  to  be  interviewed;  there  was  no 
official  effort  to  "suggest"  who  received  this 
attention.  Even  in  the  rural  areas  It  was  not 
too  difficult  to  find  subjects  that  spoke 
English. 

Even  in  remote  areas  such  as  Tribal  Trust 
Lands,  protected  or  communal  villages, 
modest  English  would  be  the  second  lan- 
guage of  a  few.  Sometimes  colleague  observ- 
ers or  press  people  spoke  the  native  dialect 
and  would  assist  in  an  interpretive  role. 
This  writer's  working  "tools"  included  a 
notebook  and  pen,  a  tape  recorder  and  a 
camera.  No  effort  was  made  to  preclude  my 
use  of  these. 

Facility  air  trips  were  hampered  by  bad 
weather  and  mechanical  difflcultlee.  Heavy 
rains  blanketed  much  of  Zimbabwe  during 
this  period  forcing  aircraft  to  overfly  destina- 
tions or,  in  some  cases,  get  mired  down  In 
runway  mud.  Ground  tranqxxtatlon  In 
military  vehicles  was  hardly  luxurious, 
though  more  reliable;  it  was  somewhat  dis- 
concerting to  be  riding  through  the  bush  In 
an  open  carrier  with  four  machine-gun  op- 
erators covering  the  major  dlrectlmis  of  the 
compass. 

Observers  had  certain  obvious  limitations. 
We  had  no  firsthand  opportunity  to  Investi- 
gate charges  of  intimidation  occurring  deep 
In  the  bush  away  from  the  polling  stations. 
Occasionally,  an  interviewee  would  allude  to 
some  incident  or  occurrence  but  this,  of 
course.  Is  "third  party  evidence." 

Observers,  being  caucasistn  and  western, 
were  generally  unable,  at  first,  to  detect 
certain  subtle  forms  of  polling  intimidation. 
Late  In  the  game,  we  gathered  some  sophis- 
tication in  spotting  this  sort  of  occurrence. 
Intimidation,  after  aU,  remained  the  key 
ingredient  tor  this  election  and  would  neces- 
sarily affect  the  conclusions  of  any  observer 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  truly  "free 
and  fair"  expression  of  voter  will  occurred. 

INTIMIDATION 

Reported  incidents  of  voter  intimidation 
took  many  forms  but  can  generally  be  divided 
into  two  categories:  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical. The  former  was  likely  to  be  applied  "In 
the  bush,"  at  tribal  village  sites,  farms  or  at 
frontiers  where  the  situation  was  strictly 
African  to  African. 

Specific  Incidents  of  physical  intimidation 
which  came  to  this  observer's  attention  in- 
cluded the  burning  of  schools,  the  dynamit- 
ing of  small  businesses,  threats,  beatings,  tor- 
ture, murder,  rape,  mutilation,  the  stealing  or 
slaughter  of  cattle,  robbery  and  kidnaping — 
in  fact  the  whole  gamut  of  violent  crime 
might  be  Included  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
Intlmldator.  These  devices  were  used  so  suc- 
cessfully in  areas  under  control  of  the  Patri- 
otic Front  that  entire  district  population* 
could  be  Influenced  in  tbelr  voting 
proclivities. 

Although  all  of  the  major  election  element 
contestants  were  accused  of  individual  acts 
of  physical  Intimidation,  It  seemed  clear  that 
Mugabe's  ZANLA  terrorists  possessed  the  real 
monopoly  on  perpetrating  large-scale  vlo- 
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Immediately  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ballottag  period,  the  word  was  passed 
in  the  bush  that  Mugabe's  supporters  were 
expected  to  cast  their  vote  on  the  first  day, 
that  Nkomo  people  would  vote  the  second 
day  and  that  Muzorewa  supporters  would 
cast  their  ballot  the  final  day.  This,  of  course, 
was  totally  untrue  but  it  had  a  tremendous 
impact  and  did  much  to  destroy  the  "secrecy" 
assurances  built  up  so  carefully  by  the  Na- 
tional Election  Directorate  effcurts  in  the 
weeks  preceding  the  voting.  "You  had  better 
well  be  seen  in  line  on  Wednesday:  if  you  are 
there  any  other  day.  Comrade  President  Mug- 
abe will  know  it."  The  first  day's  vote  total 
was  enormous. 

"There  is  a  black  box  somewhere  near  the 
poll.  It  is  a  device  that  can  see  inside  the 
polling  station,  can  see  Inside  the  voting 
booth,  can  see  where  you  put  your  mark. 
Comrade  Mugabe  will  know  what  you  do." 

For  the  more  sophisticated,  urban  African 
voter:  "There  is  a  Soviet  satellite  in  the  sky 
which  can  see  down  inside  every  voting 
booth.  It  tells  Comrade  President  Mugabe 
what  you  are  doing  in  there."  The  African  is 
bom  and  raised  in  superstition.  He  does  not 
doubt  these  things  he  hears — it  only  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  has  the  courage  to  re- 
sist these  "facts"  and  cast  a  contrary  ballot. 

Finally,  the  most  subtle  form  of  Mugabe 
Intimidation  lay  in  the  campaign  theme  of 
ZANU  (PF)  itself.  It  was  simply  "You  are 
tired  of  war.  Mugabe  alone  brought  this  war 
of  liberation.  Only  Mugabe  has  the  power  to 
end  it."  A  strong  message  for  a  people  weary 
of  violence  and  terror.  Muzorewa  had  not 
made  good  his  pledge  to  end  the  war  and 
restore  the  economy. 

THE  WIND-DOWN 

Weary  observers  assembled  back  at  the 
Meikles  Hotel  each  evening  for  a  summary 
of  the  day's  events.  These  briefings  were  a 
macrocosm  of  the  type  delivered  in  the  field; 
they  contained  national  summaries  of  mili- 
tary "contacts,"  reported  Intimidation  "ta- 
cidents,"  a  preview  of  the  following  day's 
facility  trips  and,  finally,  a  summary  of  the 
vote  cast  through  that  period.  Early  on  it 
became  apparent  that  this  vote  would  be 
enormous. 

In  1979  the  vote  totals  had  reached  just 
under  1.9  million  or  64  percent  of  the  eligible 
voting  population.  This  time  the  first  day's 
total  reached  just  under  1.4  million;  by  the 
following  afternoon  totals  exceeded  the  en- 
tire vote  cast  over  a  five-day  period  In  the 
preceding  year.  It  was  a  phenomenon  and 
no  one  could  readily  interpret  the  results. 
The  final  count  would  involve  2.7  million 
African  voters  having  cast  their  ballot — 93.6 
percent  of  the  anticipated,  projected  eligible 
population. 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  THE  WEST 

No  accurate  system  of  election  forecasting 
exists  in  black,  tribal  Africa.  Nevertheless, 
election  pundits  were  not  reticent  to  make 
their  predictions.  None  of  these  anticipated 
that  any  candidate  would  gain  an  absolute 
majority;  it  was  deemed  likely  by  most  stu- 
dents of  Zimbabwe  ptolitics  that  Mugabe 
would  emerge  the  leader  with  as  high  as  37 
seats,  Muzorewa  would  trail  with  around  25 
and  Nkomo  would  receive  the  balance  of  18 
seats. 

With  no  clear  majority,  the  task  would 
fall  to  Governor  Soames  to  select  the  man 
"best  able  to  command  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly." Unless  a  clear  majority  of  seats  was 
obtataed,  Soames  had  no  legal  obligation 
to  select  the  plurality  holder  as  prime  min- 
ister. With  no  clear  winner  likely.  Soames 
would  have  to  depend  on  the  fast  creation 
of  a  demonstrable  coalition  by  two  of  the 
parties. 

Such  a  coalition  between  any  two  of  the 
three  front-runners  seemed  virtually  impos- 
sible to  the  outside  observer.  The  Governor 


and  his  party  were  pulsed  for  an  early  with- 
drawal as  soon  a  the  results  were  announced, 
leaving  Zimbabweans,  black  and  white,  to 
live  with  the  consequences.  Soames  needed  a 
quick  coalition,  but  the  results  relieved  him 
of  this  problem. 

Observers  were  under  great  pressure,  ex- 
ternal and  Internal,  to  make  a  judgment  on 
the  quality  of  these  elections  as  the  polls 
closed.  The  key  cliche  began  "free  and  fair"; 
at  the  end,  even  the  British  sought  only  a 
"fair  and  clear"  expression  of  opinion  by 
Zimbabwe's  citizens.  The  Governor's  PR 
man,  Nick  Fenn,  was  to  explain,  at  the  final 
Meikles  briefing,  that  "no  election  Is  Ideal; 
this  one  was  held  in  the  aftermath  of  war." 
But  then  so  was  the  1979  contest,  one 
deemed  "free  and  fair"  by  nearly  all  ob- 
servers, but  failed  nonetheless  to  secure  in- 
ternational approval. 

Observer  reports  at  the  close  of  balloting 
began  to  hedge  this  time.  The  Common- 
wealth official  observer  grouj),  chaired  by  the 
leftest  ambassador  Rajeshwar  Dayal  of  India, 
noted  in  its  report  that  "despite  intimida- 
tion during  the  campaign,  parties  had  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  get  their  views  across" 
and  concluded  that  polling  was  "free  and 
fair  to  the  extent  that  it  provided  an  ade- 
quate and  acceptable  means  of  determining 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  democratic 
manner." 

The  four-man  Freedom  House  delegation 
qualified  their  "essentially  free"  verdict  with 
the  observation  that  "the  climate  of  fear" 
and  intimidation  in  which  some  parties  had 
to  campaign  reduced  the  fairness  of  the  elec- 
tion. Their  report  also  noted  that  criticism 
was  due  the  successful  efforts  of  "formerly 
externally-based  parties,"  i.e.,  guerrillas,  "in 
maintaining  areas  in  which  the  messages  of 
other  parties  could  not  be  effectively  pre- 
sented." 

BRITISH     BETBATAI. 

At  the  twilight  of  balloting,  the  only  mood 
which  could  describe  the  feelings  of  moder- 
ate Zimbabweans,  black  and  white,  was  one 
of  betrayal  by  Britain.  These  elements  felt 
certain  guarantees  had  been  made  in  Lon- 
don regarding  the  willingness  of  the  Gover- 
nor to  act  with  strength  to  meet  wholesale 
intimidation.  To  these  moderates,  the  Gover- 
nor's failure  to  act  in  the  face  of  evidence 
of  massive  intimidation  was  a  betrayal  of 
trust. 

The  moderate  Zimbabweans  had  been  able 
to  choose  a  majority-ruled  democratic  gov- 
ernment less  than  a  year  before,  in  an  elec- 
tion that  satisfied  nearly  all  observers  pres- 
ent as  being  free  and  fair.  They  felt  they 
had  a  right  to  world  acceptance  of  that  ex- 
pression, particularly  from  the  Christian 
West.  That  acceptance  was  not  only  not 
forthcoming;  the  free  elected  government 
was  "sandbagged"  into  relinquishing  power 
to  its  former  colonial  master  in  the  hope 
that  one  more  election  endeavor  could  gain 
them  the  respect  and  recognition  they  felt 
they  had  already  earned. 

The  intransigence  of  the  West  dismayed 
them — but  the  war  had  been  long  and  the 
killing  endless.  The  Zimbabwean  moderates 
were  willing  to  give  it  another  try,  trust- 
ing in  Britain  and  her  allies  to  abide  by  gen- 
erally accepted  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  not  holding  fast,  in  not  acting  to  pro- 
scribe those  terrorist  elements  responsible 
for  so  much  election  intimidation,  the  Brit- 
ish must  accept  the  consequences  of  what 
follows  in  the  beleaguered  land. 

The  returns  from  Zimbabwe  vindicated 
moderate  fears.  Robert  Mugabe  and  his 
ZANU  (PP)  party  won  a  clear  majority  (57) 
of  seats  in  the  next  Parliament,  thus  reliev- 
ing Lord  Soames  of  any  further  responsibil- 
ity in  finding  a  leader  who  can  command  a 
coalition  government.  Instead,  the  only  co- 
alition will  now  bring  Nkomo  into  the  gov- 
ernment and  provide  the  Patriotic  Front's 
leaders  with  a  large  enough  majority  to  even 
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alter  all  constitutional  guarantees  provided 
for  in  the  Lancaster  House  agreement.  The 
British  may  now  retire  from  Southern  Af- 
rica— the  moderate  Rhodesians  will  remain  to 
face  the  Marxist  panorama  which  will 
quickly  unfold  In  the  days  ahead. 


SALT-FREE  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  Dr.  Ron  Paul, 
consistently  provides  one  of  the  out- 
standing voices  in  our  country  for  sane 
defense  and  foreign   policy. 

Recently  he  wrote  an  article  for  Rea- 
son magazine  about  SALT  n  and  related 
issues,  and  because  I  believe  Dr.  Paul 
raises  questions  we  should  all  consider, 

I  would  like  to  call  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  House: 

SALT -Free  Defense 
(By  Congressman  Ron  Paul) 
Libertarians  are  understandably  suspicious 
of  the  American  military  and  foreign  policy 
establishment  because  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  our  policy  of  intervention  around 
the  world.  In  their  commitment  to  nonlnter- 
ventlonism,  some  have  supported  the  SALT 

II  treaty.  It  is  the  vehicle,  they  believe,  for 
Improving  (even  if  marginally)  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  by  controlling  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  for  decreasing  spending  on  offensive 
weapons  and  our  interventionist  foreign 
policy. 

1  believe  that  these  hopes  are  false.  This 
particular  treaty  and  the  process  of  SALT 
as  a  whole  should  be  rejected  because  of  the 
effects  we  have  .seen  In  the  past  (and  are 
likely  to  see  over  the  course  of  the  proposed 
treaty)  and  becau.se  of  the  positive  alterna- 
tive to  SALT:  a  true  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion and  national  self-defense. 

Noninterventionlsm  was  the  American 
foreign  policy  laid  down  by  the  Founding 
Father.  As  George  Washington  put  it  in  his 
often-quoted  but  seldom-endorsed  Farewell 
Address:  "The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us, 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them 
as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  .  .  . 
It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliance  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world."  Unfortunately,  we  have  spun  180  de- 
grees from  the  policies  consonant  with  the 
libertarian  principles  of  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers, toward  a  systematic  pwlicy  of  interven- 
tion everywhere  in  the  world. 

SALT  is  the  dead  end  of  the  "bipartisan" 
policy  of  interventionlsm :  a  series  of  treaties 
with  a  barbarous  regime,  stretching  into  the 
Inaefinite  future,  which  limits  our  right  as 
a  nation  to  provide  for  our  defense  in  any 
way  we  choose.  The  SALT  process  is  decreas- 
ing rather  than  increasing  our  security,  is 
leading  away  from  rather  than  toward  peace, 
la  Increasing  instability  and  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  changing  the  United  States'  in- 
terventionist policiis. 

salt:    OFFENSIVE   POLICY 

Postwar  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  began  with  the  multina- 
tional Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Treaty  of  the 
1960s.  Bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  strategic  arms  limitations  began  in 
1969,  continued  in  1970,  and  were  concluded 
with  the  signing  in  1972  of 

The  (perpetual)  Treaty  on  the  Limitation 
of  Antl -Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Systems, 
which  restricted  each  side  to  two  ABM  sites- 
one  to  protect  each  capital  and  one  Inter- 
continental   Ballistic    Missile    (ICBM)    site; 

The  five-year  Interim  Agreement  on  the 


Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms, 
which  froze  the  number  of  landbased  ICBM 
launchers; 

And  the  Interim  Agreement  Protocol  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Weap- 
ons, which  limited  the  number  of  Subma- 
rine Launched  Ballistic  Missiles  (SLBM) 
launchers  and  the  number  of  submarine  car- 
riers— 44  for  the  United  States  and  62  for 
the  USSR. 

The  outcome  of  the  SALT  I  treaty  and  its 
paraUel  executive  agreements  had  both  mili- 
tary and  political  aspects.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration had  said  that  its  negotiations  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Congress 
would  approve  major  new  funding  for  the 
development  of  the  $100  billion  B-l  bomb- 
er— when  less  costly  and  more  effective  al- 
ternatives were  available.  The  B-l  program 
was  not  finally  defeated  until  President 
Carter's  decision  to  cancel  it. 

Research  on  the  ABM  was  ended;  while 
the  system  was  planned  to  be  employed  only 
for  the  defense  of  American  ICBMs  (and 
politicians  in  Washington),  it  was  a  truly 
defensive  system  that  could  be  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting major  population  centers.  Defensive 
use  of  the  ABM  was,  and  is  stiU,  prohibited 
by  SALT  I — at  American  Insistence.  It  was 
(and  is)  our  policy  to  depend  on  offensive 
strategic  systems.  Defending  people,  the 
Johnson-Nlxon-Pord-Carter  administration 
has  believed,  is  "destabilizing." 

At  the  insistence  of  the  Soviets,  the  treaty 
aUowed  the  alteration  of  missiles  to  carry 
Multiple  Independently  Targeted  Reentry 
Vehicles  (MIRVsi  and  placed  limits  on  the 
size  of  the  missiles  so  vague  as  to  be  Irrele- 
vant. The  result  was,  in  keeping  with  an 
offensive  policy  pursued  by  both  sides,  a 
tremendous  multiplication  In  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads — without  any  provision  for 
a  defensive  capability. 

SALT  II  continues  this  process.  The  Carter 
administration  has  called  for  massive  spend- 
ing increases  that  may  raise  the  defense 
budget  to  $160  billion  in  1981.  Limitations 
are  placed  on  weapons  systems  that  could 
Increase  our  security:  instead,  expensive 
"toys"  are  proposed.  Under  the  terms  of 
SALT  II,  limits  are  placed  on  the  testing  and 
deployment  of  the  technologically  advanced 
system  in  which  the  United  States  has  an 
advantage:  the  cruise  missile,  which  looks 
like  a  small  airplane  without  a  pilot,  is 
dropped  from  a  bomber,  and  then  cruises  up 
to  several  thousand  miles.  With  its  terrain- 
following  and  interception-avoidance  sys- 
tems, the  cruise  missile  would  compensate 
for  the  fact  that  our  aging  B-52  bombers 
probably  could  not  penetrate  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's extensive  air  defense  system. 

GUARANTEED  VTrLNERABIUTT 

Both  sides  are  forbidden  until  1982  to 
flight  test  or  deploy  submarine  or  land-based 
cruise  missiles  with  a  range  of  over  375 
miles — although  we  have  the  capability  of 
deploying  missiles  with  a  range  of  3,000-4,000 
miles.  Testing  or  deployment  of  alr-to-sur- 
face  (cruise)  missiles  in  aircraft  is  forbidden 
during  this  period.  These  restraints  increase 
the  clamor  for  production  of  the  land-based 
MX  and  a  new  version  of  the  B-l  bomber 
as  the  administration  labors  to  buy  conserva- 
tive votes  for  SALT. 

During  the  whole  of  the  treaty,  each  side 
is  limited  to  the  development  of  one  "new" 
missile,  although  new  is  so  vaguely  defined 
that  a  missile  with  new  wsLrheads,  a  changed 
system  of  propulsion,  and  an  advanced  guid- 
ance system  would  not  qualify  as  a  "new" 
missile  if  it  looked  like  the  old  one.  U.S.  de- 
velopment of  a  land-based  MX  missile  will 
take  place  under  this  provision  of  the  treaty. 

The  MX  will  have  highly  sophisticated 
penetration  capabilities  as  well  as  enhanced 
accuracy.  By  the  time  of  Its  deployment  we 
will  have  a  counterforce  or  first-strike  ca- 
pability with  regard  to  Soviet-land  based 
ICBMs  (70  percent  of  their  strategic  force). 

Because  of  irrational  devotion,  however,  to 


the  triad  of  land-sea-alr-based  missiles — and 
the  Carter  administration's  decision  to  build 
a  92-inch-dlameter  missile  (in  order  to  ac- 
commodate a  slightly  larger  number  of  war- 
heads), as  opposed  to  a  slightly  smaUer  83- 
inch  missUe  that  could  be  used  ta  the  Trident 
submarine— the  new  missile  wlU  of  necessity 
be  based  In  the  United  States.  The  basing 
mode  apparently  will  be  a  $30-$70  billion 
"race-track"  system. 

The  MX  system  in  this  proposed  mobile 
mode  will  not  be  ready  for  deployment  until 
at  least  1986.  Under  the  treaty,  development 
in  missile  technology  (and  the  300  heavy 
SS-I8  ICBMs  they  are  aUowed  to  keep)  wlU 
give  the  Soviets  a  counterforce  capability 
against  American  ICBMs  (Minutemen  n  and 
III)  by  1981  or  1982 — an  taterestlng  advan- 
tage to  them. 

In  order  to  protect  our  ICBMs  during  this 
period  of  vulnerability.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  has  stated  that  the  United 
States  may  be  forced  to  go  to  a  "launch 
on  attack"  or  "launch  on  warning"  command 
mode  to  prevent  the  ICBMs  from  being  de- 
stroyed in  their  silos.  As  Robert  L.  Bartley 
noted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (June  IS, 
1979),  the  prospect  of  first-strike  vulner- 
ability of  our  ICBMs  is  an  outcome  of 
SALT  I: 

"We  would  not  be  talking  about  launch 
on  warning  if  {the)  Safeguard  |ABM|  or 
some  evolutionary  descendent  of  It  were 
now  being  deployed.  Without  the  guarantees 
of  American  vulnerability  in  SALT  I,  it  is 
even  conceivable  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  concluded  that  a  big  fleet  of  first-strike 
missiles  was  not  worth  the  money.  Without 
SALT  I  the  Minutemen  vulnerabUity  prob- 
lem would  not  exist,  and  we  would  not  be 
headed  toward  a  hairtrlgger  nuclear  environ- 
ment by  1982." 

(Of  course,  at  minor  cost,  the  Minutemen 
could  t>e  placed  on  mobile  truck  launchers 
and  moved  randomly  between  variovis  mili- 
tary bases — though,  under  the  treaty,  test 
flights  from  such  launchers  could  not  be  un- 
dertaken until  1982.  Or  our  land-based  mis- 
siles could  be  installed  on  surface  navy 
ships — thus  reducing  substantially  the  stra- 
tegic targets  within  the  United  States — this 
is  forbidden,  however,  during  the  life  of  the 
treaty.) 

DOWNPLAYING    DEFENSE 

But  the  n)ost  Important — and  most  ne- 
glected— aspect  of  the  SALT  n  treaty  (as 
well  as  SALT  I)  ds  that  it  perpetuates  the 
irrational  American  policy  of  Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction  (MAD),  unilaterally 
adopted  in  the  1960s  as  an  alternative  to 
nuclear  superiority.  Under  this  doctrine,  the 
United  States  has  given  up  all  defensive  ca- 
pabilities: a  continental  atr-and -radar  de- 
fense, ABMs.  and  a  commitment  to  develop 
laser  or  particle-beam  weapons.  The  MAD 
policy  is  based  on  the  morally  monstrous 
idea  that  Russians  and  American  citizens 
are  to  be  hostages  and  on  the  assumption 
that,  so  long  as  a  sufficient  force  of  Ameri- 
can missiles  could  withstand  a  first  Soviet 
attack,  such  a  preemptive  strike  would  be 
prevented  by  the  knowledge  that  we  would 
then  proceed  to  kill  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Russian  citizens  at  our  leisure. 

The  Soviets,  however,  have  never  taken 
the  advice  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara  and 
adopted  the  assured  destruction  doctrine  (or. 
for  that  matter,  Kissinger's  "minimum  de- 
terrence") :  they  have  an  extensive  conti- 
nental air  defense  system  of  fighter  inter- 
ceptors as  well  as  Surface  to  Air  kflsslles 
(SAMs).  Colin  S.  Gray,  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, notes  that  "the  Soviet  Union  has 
tested,  and  is  deploying,  a  new  surface-to- 
air  missile  system  (the  SA-10)  which  is  al- 
most custom-designed  to  bring  down  US  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCM).  Properly 
co-ordinated  with  ballistic  missile  defense 
radars,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  SA-10 
should  not  attain  a  good  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile   (ABM)    capability."    (Note:    the   com- 
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against  aggression  and  to  retaliate  against 
the  aggressor — without  initiating  aggression 
ourselves.  But  arms  control  makes  the  wea- 
pons themselves  the  issue.  Like  gun  control. 
It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  weapons 
are  evil  in  themselves  and  that,  while  indi- 
viduals are  \mtrustworthy,  the  collectivity  is 
to  be  trusted.  This  is  the  rationale  of  dis- 
armament, whether  the  collectivity  consists 
of  two  nations,  as  in  bilateral  treaties,  or 
many  nations  (for  example,  proposals  to 
place  all  nuclear  weapons  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Nations) . 

I  have  discussed  the  cruise  missile  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  a  potentially  offensive 
weapon  (and  indeed,  under  our  present  MAD 
policy  would  so  be  \ised)  that  Is  also  an 
effective  retaliatory  weapon :  one  that  can  be 
aimed  at  naval  convoys,  attack  submarines, 
and  airfields  from  which  an  attack  has  been 
launched,  rather  than  against  civilian  popu- 
lation centers. 

NONINTERVENTIONIST    SECURFrY 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  nonlnter- 
ventlonlst  foreign  and  military  policy  fa- 
vored by  lll>ertarlans  would  be  self-reliance 
by  other  nations  In  foreign,  military,  and  ec- 
onomic policies.  But  this  would  very  likely 
mean  increased  nuclear  proliferation.  It  has 
only  been  a  combination  of  blackmail  and 
bribery  by  the  United  States  and  other  sig- 
natories of  the  interventionist  Nuclear  Non- 
ProUferation  Treaty  that  has  prevented  the 
achievement  of  nuclear  capability  by  the 
dozen  or  so  prospective  nuclear  powers: 
bribery  through  military  and  economic  aid 
and  the  extension  of  our  nuclear  umbrella; 
blackmail  through  the  threat  of  economic 
boycott  and  political  intimidation.  The  pres- 
sure that  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  Paki- 
stan not  to  "go  nuclear"  is  only  the  latest 
Instance  of  this  process  (the  bribe  in  this 
carrot-and-stlck  approach  Is  advanced  fight- 
er aircraft  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers). 
The  Soviets,  of  course,  would  not  let  any 
nation  under  their  domination  obtain  any 
Independent  nuclear  capability. 

This  consequence  of  nonlnterventlonism 
would,  however,  create  more  stable  condi- 
tions, for  development  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent strategic  or  tactical  nuclear  forces 
would  enhance  the  number  of  powers  ca- 
pable of  retaliating  against  an  aggressor.  The 
French,  who  have  doubts  about  the  suicidal 
fidelity  of  America  to  its  commitment  to 
launch  a  nucleaj'  attack  if  Europe  is  over- 
run, are  planning  to  quadruple  their  sub- 
marine-based strategic  nuclear  force.  To 
make  an  analogy:  Which  is  the  more  stable 
defensive  situation:  one  in  which  the  town 
sheriff  faces  the  gunslinger  at  high  noon  on 
Main  Street?  or  one  in  which  an  armed  citi- 
zenry presents  a  number  of  potential  threats 
to  the  would-be  marauder? 

Whatever  the  ultimate  strategic  goals  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact  remains  that  mu- 
tual disarmament,  between  individuals  or 
nations,  implies  a  high  degree  of  trust, 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  earned,  and 
honesty,  which  Marxism  explicitly  states  is 
an  attribute  of  one's  opponent,  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  self-interest.  Are  we  not  sanc- 
tioning the  Soviet  regime  when  an  Ameri- 
can president  compares  Lenin  to  Washington 
or  hugs  a  "peace-loving"  Brezhnev,  or  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  a  State  factory 
system?  Do  we  not  participate  in  the  fraud 
of  Soviet  tyranny  when  we  pretend  that  it 
is  the  moral  equivalent  of  the  freest  of 
countries?  Should  we  associate  with,  can  we 
trust,  thugs? 

"As  for  the  Soviet  Union,"  Leonid  Brezhnev 
recently  protested  in  East  Berlin,  "I  repeat 
again  and  again  that  we  do  not  seek  military 
superiority.  We  have  never  intended  and  do 
not  intend  to  threaten  any  state  or  a  group 
of  states.  Our  strategic  doctrine  is  purely 
defensive  in  nature.  The  assertions  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  building  up  its  military 
might  in  the  European  continent  above  its 
defense  needs  have  nothing  in  common  with 


reality."  This  was  said  immediately  after  his 
t.hinly  veiled  ihreat  to  nuke  any  country 
"  'lucky'  enough  to  have  American  medium- 
range  missile  nuclear  arms  deployed  in  their 
territories." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  sanguine 
view  of  Soviet  motivations  and  aims  in  order 
to  oppose  increasing  defense  expenditures 
and  to  support  a  nonlnterventlonlst  policy. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  endorse  detente  and 
SALT  in  order  to  enhance  the  chances  of 
peace  and  increase  security.  America  can 
continue  to  pursue  the  defeatist  "bipartisan" 
foreign  policy  of  the  last  37  years,  or  we  can 
alter  our  military  and  foreign  policy  in  the 
libertarian  direction  of  nonlnterventlonism, 
the  most  successful  posture  that  has  been 
taken  in  history. 

PROTECTION    OF   AMERICANS 

American  foreign  policy  should  not  be 
based  on  multilateral  agreements  or  per- 
manent, entangling  alliances — either  with 
friends  or  with  enemies.  American  policy 
should  have  one  goal:  the  protection  of  the 
lives,  property,  and  liberties  of  Americans — 
not  our  global  "national  interests";  not  the 
survival  of  "freedom  anywhere,  at  any  price"; 
not  the  ability  to  "project"  our  will  every- 
where simultaneously. 

The  military  aspects  of  such  a  proper  de- 
fensive policy  are  a  matter  for  expert  discus- 
sion. One  option  in  place  of  a  racetrack  MX 
.•system  is  the  construction  of  a  new  type  of 
Anti-Ballistic  Mission  (ABM)  system  to  pro- 
ject American  cities — and  American  lives.  As 
Bartley  pointed  out  In  the  WSJ  article : 

"U.S.  research  on  active  defense  has  slowed 
drastically;  SALT  I  bans  not-yet  invented 
ABMs  based  on  exotic  physical  principles. 
Tronlcally.  Information-processing  technol- 
ogy now  makes  it  possible  to  envision  ABMs 
without  nuclear  warheads.  A  proposed  Porcu- 
pine system,  for  example,  would  attack  in- 
coming missiles  with  a  shotgun  burst  of  one- 
pound  metal  darts.  But  no  one  pushes  this 
r.ystem  vigorously,  because  if  it  does  not 
clearly  violate  the  disarmament  treaty  some- 
one win  charge  that  it  does." 

The  same  is  true  of  another  advanced  de- 
"enslve  weapons  system  that  is  well  within 
our  technical  capability:  space-based  laser 
oeams  that  can  intercept  ICBMs.  Sen.  Mal- 
colm Wallop  (R.-Wyo. )  has  explained  the 
revolutionary  potential  of  such  a  system — 
and  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  construction : 

"There  Is  outright  reticence  In  much  of  the 
United  States  scientific  and  technical  com- 
munity toward  putting  together  the  several 
elements  of  space-based  laser  BMD  (Ballistic 
Missile  Defense)  for  the  purpose  of  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  The  reason  is 
clear — a  widely  shared  presumption  that  the 
Carter  administration  and  Its  congressional 
allies,  committed  as  they  are  to  the  doctrine 
of  mutual  assured  destruction,  would  quickly 
stifle  the  work  now  In  progress  on  the  several 
elements.  Indeed  the  administration  Is  un- 
friendly to  the  system  precisely  because  It 
could  be  used  against  Soviet  missiles! 

"Assuming  the  United  States  chooses  to 
provide  Itself  with  an  active  defense,  the  first 
space-based  laser  battle  stations  Incorporat- 
ing the  above-mentioned  elements  could  be 
in  orbit  by  the  mid  80's.  They  would  work  as 
follows.  Each  battle  station  would  orbit  the 
earth  at  an  altitude  of  about  800  miles.  With 
an  effective  range  of  some  3,000  miles,  each 
station  could  cover  about  10  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface — about  20  million  square 
miles.  These  battle  stations  would  have  to  be 
moving  In  their  orbits  over  the  face  of  the 
planet,  one  would  have  to  have  some  three 
dozen  such  stations  in  orbit  In  order  to  cover 
every  spot  on  the  globe  at  any  given  time. 
Each  station  would  have  enough  fuel  for 
about  a  thousand  "shots" — meaning  that 
each  could  theoretically  handle  the  possi- 
bility that  a  thousand  missiles  would  be 
launched  near-slmultaneously  under  It.  But, 
of  course,  Soviet  missile  sites  are  widespread, 
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and  several  battle  stations  would  not  be 
able  to  cover  even  a  simultaneous  launch. 
...  As  few  as  ten  would  be  sufficient  to 
protect  against  a  small-scale  attack,  such  as 
one  by  300  SS-18's  against  American  land- 
based  missiles,  or  against  a  reduced  retalia- 
tory strike,  such  as  one  by  missiles  which  bad 
survived  a  counterforce  attack. 

"The  nature  of  this  weapon  system  is  such 
that  it  could  operate  safely  in  an  automatic, 
guns-free  mode.  It  could  be  programmed,  say. 
to  disregard  launches  of  less  than  three  mis- 
Riles,  but  to  shoot  down  all  others.  If  the  sys- 
tem made  a  mistake  in  peacetime,  the  worst 
it  could  do  would  be  to  shoot  down  one  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  attempts  to  launch  a  weather 
satellite.  We  could  apologize  and  pay  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  be  confident 
that  the  system  could  keep  clouds  of  missiles 
from  descending  on  us.  The  point  here  is 
that  space-based  laser  ABM  is  a  wholly  be- 
nign weapon.  It  can  only  destroy  missiles — 
weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

The  Soviets,  faced  with  a  defensive  Amer- 
ican policy,  would  have  two  alternatives: 
to  increase  their  offensive  missile  capability 
to  overcome  our  defenses,  or  to  build  their 
own  ABM.  If  the  Soviets  follow  the  theory 
popularized  by  arms-controllers  that  their 
actions  merely  "ape"  ours,  they  will  build  an 
ABM  system.  If  not,  their  offensive  military 
moves  will  be  evident,  and  defensive  counter- 
measures  can  be  taken.  If  they  build  an 
ABM  system,  so  much  the  better,  for  that 
would  represent  resources  used  for  defensive 
rather  than  offensive  purposes,  which  would 
allow  us  to  maintain  a  retaliatory  capability 
at  a  lower  level.  But  the  important  point  here 
is  that  our  actions  are  not  being  controlled 
by  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union;  they  are 
unilateral  assertions  of  our  own  will,  our 
own  power,  and  our  own  need  to  exist  In 
peace. 

CUTTING    DANGEROUS    TIES 

Modernization  and  development  of  new 
weapons  can  be  undertaken  within  the  con- 
text of  lowered  defense  expenditures  by  using 
funds  saved  by  the  phased  withdrawal  of  o\u- 
troops  In  and  our  subsidies  to  our  European 
allies  and  Japan.  France,  which  benefits  from 
our  presence  In  Europe,  spends  3.7  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  (GNP)  on  de- 
fense (compared  to  our  5-6  percent) ,  Japan 
0.9  percent,  Britain  4.7  percent.  West  Ger- 
many 4  percent.  U.S.  taxpayers  pay  the  dif- 
ference (Indirectly  subsidizing  these  coun- 
tries' expensive  welfare-statist  schemes). 

Defense  analyst  Earl  C.  Ravenal  of  George- 
town University  has  estimated  that  half  of 
our  defense  budget  goes  to  the  defense  of 
NATO  (both  for  the  troops  and  materiel  we 
maintain  abroad  and  for  the  domestic  de- 
fense resources  to  support  them) .  The  NATO 
nations  In  Europe  collectively  have  an  aggre- 
gate GNP  twice  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  Sovleu  and 
their  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  They  are  quite 
capable  of  mustering  the  resources  to  build 
their  own  nuclear  forces,  ABM  systems,  or 
conventional  forces. 

Not  only  woiUd  American  withdrawal  from 
the  European  scene  free  very  substantial  air, 
sea.  and  ground  forces  to  protect  America- 
while  reducing  our  troop  requirements  and 
allowing  for  the  modernization  of  our 
forces — but  it  would  reduce  the  danger  to 
Americans  of  any  crisis  in  Europe,  which 
might  be  precipitated,  against  our  desires,  by 
our  present  allies  and  which  would  auto- 
matically make  the  United  States  the  target 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Naturally,  several 
NATO  nations  are  reluctant  to  have  on  their 
sou  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles 
capable  of  striking  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
would  prefer  that  American  cities  and  ICBMs, 
rather  than  their  own,  be  the  targets  of 
Soviet  missiles. 

European  political  leaders  plead  that  it  Is 
impossible  for  them  to  make  any  greater 
commitments  to  defense.  The  German  gov- 


ernment recently  announced  that  it  will  not 
be  able  to  fulfill  the  pledge  made  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  Increase  its  real  defense  ex- 
penditures three  percent  per  year.  If  the 
Germans  care  more  about  ntttlonaJlzed  health 
care  than  they  do  about  defending  them- 
selves, that  is  their  problem — it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dictate  American  policy.  But  it 
does  indicate  the  condition  of  dependency 
and  blindness  that  Intervention  promotes. 

Orderly  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  nu- 
clear umbrella  would  also  reduce  tensions — 
while  allowing  Europeans  to  take  whatever 
actions  they  choose  regarding  the  nuclear 
or  conventional  defense  of  Europe.  It  would 
decrease  the  chances  of  general  nuclear  war- 
fare by  ending  the  American  commitment  to 
sacrifice  our  citizens  in  order  to  quell  a  Euro- 
pean crisis. 

UNDERCUTTING    TTRANNT 

In  our  general  foreign  policy,  non-inter- 
ventionlsm  could  have  important  positive 
effects  on  our  security  by  ending  the  pillage 
of  taxpayers  to  support  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  programs  arotmd  the  world.  This 
general  policy  would  have  direct  Important 
effects  on  the  Soviet  Union's  capability  to 
engage  In  global  adventurism  while  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  its  defense  establishment 
and  keep  its  ailing  economy  going. 

As  Antony  Sutton  has  detailed  In  his  ex- 
tensively researched  works,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  society  that,  because  of  its  collectlvist 
economic  structure,  cannot  produce  any 
technological  Innovation.  It  has  been  kept 
going  only  by  financial  capital,  plant  and 
equipment,  and  advanced  technology  from 
Western  Europe  and  America.  This  transfer 
has  been  faclUtated  by  American  participa- 
tion in  and  support  for  International  lending 
Institutions  such  as  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank  and  by  loan  guar- 
antees against  expropriation  that  have  been 
made  to  American  firms  selling  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  reason  Western  businesses  sup- 
port Soviet  enterprises  and  armaments  in- 
dustries is  less  Ideological  than  venal:  cap- 
tive, monopoly  markets  are  profitable  for 
businessmen  if  they  are  some  of  the  privi- 
leged few  able  to  enter  the  market  and  par- 
ticularly If  they  are  insured  by  US  taxpayers 
against  expropriation. 

Ideas  are  fought  with  ideas.  It  is  toward 
the  system  of  liberty  that  the  people  of  the 
world  can  turn  for  peace  and  prosperity.  It 
is  through  the  diffusion  of  that  system  by 
voluntary  means,  by  the  example  of  Ameri- 
can domestic  and  foreign  policy,  that  a 
movement  away  from  tyranny  can  be 
sustained. 

The  SALT  process,  and  its  latest  embodi- 
ment In  the  SALT  II  treaty,  undermines  the 
chances  for  enhanced  security  and  brings 
us  closer  to  the  brink  of  war  by  continuing 
the  policy  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction 
and  by  preventing  the  establishment  of  a 
secure  military  and  political  posture  from 
which  disengagement  from  America's  far- 
flung  military  entanglements  can  take  place. 
Rather  than  taking  us  away  from  war.  It 
entrenches  our  overseas  commitments,  locks 
us  into  Increased  defense  expenditures,  and 
assures  that  we  will  continue  to  face  the 
Soviets  in  an  atmosphere  of  tension,  armed 
only  with  offensive  capabUities,  and  vrith  the 
growing  threat  that  one  side  or  the  other  will 
take  the  fatal  misstep  toward  World  War  m. 

It  Is  only  with  security — evident  and  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Intentions  of  the  Soviets — 
that  the  American  people  vrtll  support  gen- 
eral disengagement  from  Interventlonlsm 
abroad.  Such  security,  and  such  disengage- 
ment, are  antithetical  to  the  SALT  II  treaty. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted,  as  follows,  to: 
Mr.   R0DD    (at   the   request   of   Mr. 


Michel),  after  2:30  pjn.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Watkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  March  27  and  28,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  today  after  3  pjn.,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Daioelson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  after  3 :30  today  and  for  March 
28,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nelson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  March  27  and  28,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lungren)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  DoRNAN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRHAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaiiis  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dickinson,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,768.50. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  to  in- 
cliide  extraneous  matter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,179. 

Ml".  Ritter,  immediately  after  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  HH.  4986, 
the  Consumer  Checking  Accoimt  Equity 
Act. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Schttlze. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Sykms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiNsoN. 

Mr.  Tauke  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  D.MaTL  B.  Crane. 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
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matter 


Albos  ta. 

NlCHQ  LS 


of  California. 

in  two  instances. 


Brink  ley. 


.  BiNGH  iM 

OuARin 
Mazzcli 


:  in  two  instances, 
in  two  instances. 


quest  of  Mi 
traneous 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr.  Edwa4ds 

Mr.  Stark 

Mr. 

Mr.  LuNDiiiE 

Mr.  BLAN<iiARD  in  two  Instances 

Ms 

Mr.  Petse  I 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr.  JACOB! 

Mrs 

Mr.   Long 
stances 

Mr.  McDokALD 
Mr.  NoLAK , 
Ms.  Oakar 
Mr.  Hall  c  f  Ohio. 
Mr.  BoNK]  R 

Mr.  DONNT  LLY 

Mr.  Addabi  io 
Mr.  Panet  ta. 
Mr.  Waxk  iN 
Mr.  Coim  BS 


SCHRi  »EDEH. 


ENRC  LiLED  BILL  SIGNKD 


Houie 


Mr 

tee  on 
that  that 
found  truly 
of  the 
upon  signed 

H.R.    3919 
profit   tax  on 
other  purpose  i. 


TH02  EPSON, 


from  the  Commit- 
Administration,  reported 
cobimittee  had  examined  and 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
following  title,  which  were  there- 
by the  Speaker: 
\n   act   to   Impose  a  wlndfaU 
domestic   crude  oU,  and  for 


Mr 
tee  on  Houje 
that  that 
1980,  present 
approval,  a 
of  the  following 


Mr.  WEIl 
the  House  dc 

The  moticfi 
ly  (at  4  o'l 
the   House 
Friday,  Mait:h 


EXECUn  VE 


clause 


Under 
communicat 
Speaker's 

3920.  A 
Secretary    of 
Policy) 
thorlty   for 
holding 
during 
U.S.C.  306(f) 
Services. 

3921.  A 
of  the  Navy 
Logistics),  tri 


calen(  ar 


lett  ir 
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Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
:) 


of  Maryland  in  two  in- 


A  JOINT  EESOLUnON  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

THOI  EPSON. 


from  the  Commit- 

Administration,  reported 

ccjmmittee  did  on  March  26, 

to  the  President,  for  his 

.  oint  resolution  of  the  House 

title: 

H.J.  Res.  ^14.  Making  additional  funds 
available  by  transfer  for  the  Sscal  year 
ending  Septei  aber  30,  1980,  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Comml  talon. 


ADJOURNMENT 


IS  3 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 

now  adjourn. 

was  agreed  to;  accordlng- 

and  36  minutes  p.m.> 

idjoumed    until    tomorrow, 

28,  1980,  at  11  a.m. 


c  ock 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

ons  were  taken   from  the 

table  and  referred  as  follows: 

let^r  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 

Defense    (Military    Personnel 

tran*nlttlng  a  report  that  the  au- 

8  >eclal   pay  to  military  officers 

crltl<tl  positions  was  not  exercised 

year   1979.   pursuant  to  37 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Kfanpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
I  nsmlttlng  notice  that  a  study 


has  been  conducted  with  re8p>ect  to  con- 
verting the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
bulk  fuel  operations  at  the  Long  Beach  An- 
nex (San  Pedro  Facility  and  Estero  Bay  Fa- 
cility) of  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  that  performance  under  contract  Is 
the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishing it,  pursuant  to  section  8C6  of  Public 
Law  96-107;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3922.  A  letter  from  the  VS.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  three  centers  on  educa- 
tional media  and  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped, pursuant  to  section  653(c)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3923.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Denmark 
(transmittal  No.  80-49),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3924.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation/Privacy Officer,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  O.S.C.  5S2(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3925.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Administration,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting  notice  of  six  proposed 
new  records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3926.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  the  first  re- 
port on  the  ongoing  study  of  the  costs  of 
environment-related  health  effects,  required 
to  be  submitted  in  May  1980  by  section  304 
(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3927.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Information  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  first  annual  survey  of  the  Nation's  oil 
and  gas  proved  reserves,  pursuant  to  section 
657(2)  of  Public  Law  95-91;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3928.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting notice  that  the  Commission  is  unable 
to  render  a  final  decision  within  the  specified 
7-month  period  In  Ex  Parte  No.  311  (Sub-No. 
IC).  Expedited  Procedures  for  Recovery  o/ 
Fuel  Cost — Mechanical  Protective  Services, 
pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10707(b)(1):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

3929.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Counsel,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Department  of 
'i  ransportatlon,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
poECd  regulation  governing  the  solicitation 
of  funds  and  distribution  of  printed  matter 
at  metropolitan  Washington  airports,  pur- 
suant to  section  501(d)  of  Public  Law  95- 
193;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
'transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committee  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  followss: 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  6086.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  and  payment  of  claims  of 
civilian  and  military  personnel  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  In  connection  with 
the  evacuation  of  such  personnel  from  a 
foreign   country;    with   amendments    (Rept. 


No.  96-858).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  6951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limita- 
tions under  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  emergency  home  purchase 
assistance  authority,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Uroan  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
HM.  6952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limita- 
tions under  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  emergency  home  purchase 
assistance  authority,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  6953.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  95- 
427  to  permit  certain  State  police  officers  to 
file  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  Federal 
income  tax  with  respect  to  certain  subsist- 
ence allowances,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  allowance  was  included  in  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  to  impose  fees  on  im- 
ports of  petroleum  and  p>etroleum  products, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL : 
H.R.  6955.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  levlse  the 
remedies  available  to  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6956.  A  bill  to  improve  coastal  zone 
management  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6957.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETRI : 
H.R.  6958.  A  bill  to  require  any  airport 
receiving  Federal  tissistance  to  provide  rea- 
sonable access  to  the  terminal  area  of  the 
airport  to  motor  common  carriers  of  persons 
seeking  to  provide  transportation  to  and 
from  the  airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Swn-r,  Mr. 
Foley,    and    Mr.    AuCoiN) : 
H.R.  6959.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation  and   enhancement   of  the   salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  of  Washington  State, 
assistance  to  the  treaty  and  nontreaty  har- 
vesters of  those  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  6960.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  reduce  dependence  on 
alien  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
in  U.S.  hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  6961.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  to  develop  emergency  evac- 
uation plans  for  highly  populated  areas  of 
the  United  States  for  use  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack  and  to  use  such  plans  as  a 
model  to  the  extent  practicable  in  the  de- 
velopment of  supplemental  emergency  evac- 
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uatlon  plans  for  use  in  the  event  of  accidents 
at  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  or  other  non- 
military  disasters  or  accidents  which  threaten 
U.S.  civilian  populations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    DEVINE     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Latta,  Mr.  Srusteb,  and  Mr.  Rudd)  : 
H.J.  Res.  525.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  impose  on  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment a  $25  million  fine,  payable  from 
blocked  Iranian  assets,  for  each  day  that 
U.S.  citizens  held  hostage  or  otherwise  ille- 
gally detained  In  Iran  continue  to  be  held 
hostage  or  so  detained  beyond  a  date  desig- 
nated by  the  President:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GRAMM     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Waxman,   Mr.    Carter,   Mr.   Leland, 

Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Ptm- 

SELL,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr.    Preyer. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr.  Wkth)  : 
HJ.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1980  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER   (for  herself,  Mrs. 

Chishdlm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.    I'enwick,    Ms.    Perraro,    Ms. 

MiKtTLSKi.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER,   Mrs.   SMtTH  of  Nebraska,   Mrs. 

Snowe.  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  deep  concern  of  the  Congress 
over  the  plight  of  the  Cambodian  people 
and  its  strong  support  for  humanitarian 
assistance  for  those  people  and  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  In  Kampuchea:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ml.  BROOKS  (by  request) : 
H.    Res.    624.    Resolution    to    disapprove 
Reorganization   Plan  No.    1    transmitted   by 
the   President   on   March   27,    1980;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
foUo.ws: 

400.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  relative  to  construction  of  the 
Hualapal  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

401.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, relative  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  proposed  electric  rate  Increases: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  SHELBY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6962) 
for  the  relief  of  Christina  Boltz  Sidders, 
which  was  referred  to  the  CMnmittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows : 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1785:  Mr.  Minish,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Pary.  Mr.  BovifEN,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Cottrter, 
and  Mr.  Stockman. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  WHrrrAKER. 

H.R.  3200:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  5525:  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Royer,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Porstihe,  Mr.  Abd- 


nor, Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Lowby,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Tattke,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Mitcheix  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Shitster,  and  Mr.  Goodltng. 

H.R.  5775:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Mitckell  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  5899:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Ltjn- 
GREN,  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr.  Qudcer,  and  Mr. 

RITDD. 

H.R.  6012:  tir.  Fazio,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  RoYER,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  6041 :  Mr.  Heffel. 

H.R.  6062 :  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.M.  6070:  Mr.  Grisham  and  Mr.  FteNZEL. 

H.R.  6203:   Mr.  Lundine  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R.  6426:  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

H.R.  6489:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Carter.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr,  Roe,  Mr.  Sebelius,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  6617:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr. 
Gudger,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK,  Mr.  GtJARiNi.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  6622:  Mr.  Lowry. 

H.R.  3683:  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  6718:  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  6944:  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Carney,  and  Mrs.  Spellman. 

H.J.   Res.   69:   Mr.  Sebeltds. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Ambro.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bbod- 
head,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cotjghlin,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Derwin- 
ski, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Hinson,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
HORTON.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kiloee, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.  LuNGREN,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Madican.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  MorPETT.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  IlUnols,  Mr.  Nelson,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
QUAYLE,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rimaloo.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Royer.  Mr.  San- 
tini.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stack.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stewart.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Ullman.  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whtte- 
HURST.  Mr.  WnrrLEY.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 


of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Wolpk. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weight.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Zeperztti.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Maguike,  Ms. 
HoL'TZMAN,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Minibb,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Plorio,  ISi.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Nolan.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mi. 
Brademas.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Preyer. 
Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Ms.  Mikitl- 
SKi,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
CoELHo,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lederer.  Mr.  Lowry.  Mr. 
Mattox.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Murtra,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.   Carney,   Mr.   Reuss,   Mr.   Dincell,   and 

Mr.    BONKER. 

H.J.  Res.  474:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Royer,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Rodimo. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Guyer,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Bfr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  and  Mr.  Symms. 

H.J.  Res.  505:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  511:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
EIrtel,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Symms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:   Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Res.  603:  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Prbiak. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJi.  6837 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
— Psige  72.  line  7.  after  the  word  section, 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  the  following: 
'■;  Provided,  That  for  an  eighteen  month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
no  portion  of  the  rail  line  or  related  facilities 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  line  between 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado,  shall  be  scrapped,  And  further  pro- 
vided. That  In  no  case  during  that  period 
shall  the  Secretary  approve  a  disposition  of 
said  portion  of  the  rail  line  or  related  fa- 
cility to  any  carrier  or  other  entity  not  en- 
gaged In  providing  railroad  services  or  not 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  raU- 
road  services.". 

ByMf.HAGEDORN: 
—Page  49,  strike  out  line   13   and   all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  line  25 
on  page  58. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  and  ref- 
erences thereto  accordingly. 
— Paee  58.  line  11.  strike  out  ";  and"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  58,  strike  out  lines  12  through  17. 
inclusive. 


S.  2009 

By  Mr.  S'YMMS: 

(An  amendment  offered  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.) 

— Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "All-Idaho 
Multiple-Use  Land  Management  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  furtherance  of  the  ptir- 
poaes  of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  September  3. 
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ADMtNISTI  ATION     OF     Wn.DEBKESS 


Within  three  years  after  the 

enactm4nt  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 

(hereinafter   referred   to   as 

shall  develop  and  submit  to 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

l  nlted  States  Senate  and  the 

[nterlor  and  Insular  Affairs 

Representatives  comprehen- 

management  plans   (hereln- 

as  "the  management  plans") 

wildernfss  areas  designated  by  this 

consider  a  broid  range  of 

recreation  opportunities. 
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coordii  latlon  with  the  relevant  na- 

pli  ,ns  required  by  section  6  of 

Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 


prepai  ing  the  management  plans, 
sfiall  provide  for  full  public 
required  under  section  6  of 
F(^est  Management  Act. 


(4)  The  management  plans  shall,  among 
other  things,  address  the  need  for,  and  al- 
ternative means  of  access  to.  the  wilderness: 
and  shall  Include  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Transportation,  and  State  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  strategic  sig- 
ficance  of  the  materials  and  minerals  found 
in  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  administering  the  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  coiislst- 
ent  with  the  management  plans  required  by 
this  section,  clear  obstructions  from  all  of 
the  national  forest  trails  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  wilderness  on  at  least  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act:  Provided,  That  any  reference  in  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  respect  to  the  wil- 
derness areas  designated  by  this  Act,  all  ref- 
erences in  section  4(d)  (3)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  to  December  31.  1983.  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  December  31.  1999.  and  any  reference  to 
January  I.  1984.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Jan- 
uary 1.  2000. 

Sec.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  with 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. United  States  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  corrections  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

COKTINTTATION  OF  ESTABLISHED  USES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  the  wilderness  areas 
established  by  this  Act  the  use  of  aircraft 
and  motorboats,  where  these  uses  have  al- 
ready become  established,  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  and  may  be  allowed  to  In- 
crease in  intensity  subject  to  such  restric- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable. 

(b)  Within  the  wilderness  areas  estab- 
lished by  this  Act.  and  as  provided  In  sub- 
section 4(d)  (4)  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the 
grazing  of  livestock,  where  established  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable regulations,  policies  and  practices 
as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  are  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  regarding  grazing  in  such 
areas. 

(c)  Commercial  services  may  be  per- 
formed within  the  wilderness  areas  estab- 
lished by  this  Act.  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  activities  which  are  proper  for  realizing 
the  recreational  or  other  wilderness  pur- 
poses of  the  area. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  of  the  State  of  Idaho  with  re- 
spect to  wildlife  and  fish  within  the  lands 
and  waters  subject  to  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  expressed  or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  to 
exemption  from  State  water  law. 

NONWIIJ>ERNESS  LANDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Lands  within  the  National 
Forest  System  in  the  State  of  Idaho  recom- 
mended   for    wilderness,    nonwlldemess,    or 


further  planning  designation  under  the 
roadless  area  review  and  evaluation  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (RARE 
II)  but  not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act.  and  lands  whose  designation  as  primi- 
tive areas  Is  terminated  and  not  replaced  by 
designation  as  wilderness  by  this  Act.  shall 
henceforth  be  managed,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (88  Stat.  476.  as 
amended) .  No  such  lands  shall  again  be  con- 
sidered for  designation  as  wilderness  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  sys- 
tem unless  further  study  or  consideration 
for  such  designation  is  provided  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

(b)  Of  those  lands  referenced  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  which  multi- 
purpose resources  development  plans  have 
been  filed  with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  within 
sixty  days  of  enactment  of  the  Act  Imple- 
ment all  such  plans. 

(c)  Of  those  lands  referenced  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  which  multi- 
purpose resource  development  plans  have 
not  been  filed  with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
Implement  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  such  multipurpose 
resource  development  plans. 

(d)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  man- 
age all  lands  referenced  in  subsections  (a), 
(b) .  and  (c)  of  this  section  as  nonwlldemess, 
multiple-use  in  accordance  with  the  Acts  ref- 
erenced in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and,  with  respect  to  such  lands,  the  environ- 
mental reviews  and  studies  heretofore  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  roadless  area  re- 
views and  evaluations  are  hereby  determined 
to  be  in  full  convpliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852)  for 
purposes  of  commodity  production  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  timber  harvest  and  other 
nonwlldemess  commercial  and  recreation 
activities. 

(e)  The  lands  referenced  in  subsection  (a) , 
(b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  the  subject  of  further  studies  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  possible  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  National 
Parks  System  or  National  Monument  Sys- 
tem, nor  shall  commodity  production  and 
other  nonwlldemess  activities  be  delayed  or 
prohibited  for  any  reason  other  than  as  a 
product  of  normal  land  management  plan- 
ning. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (82  Stat.  906.  as  amended:  16  U.S.C. 
1271  et  seq).  is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: In  section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23) 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  (A)  Salmon.  Idaho. — The  segment 
of  the  main  river  from  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  downstream 
to  Long  Tom  Bar  in  the  following  classes: 

"(1)  the  forty-six  mile  segment  from  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Pork  of  the  Salmon 
River  to  Corn  Creek  as  a  recreational  river: 
and 

"(11)  the  seventy-nine  mile  segment  from 
Corn  Creek  to  Long  Tom  Bar  as  a  wild  river; 
all  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
Salmon  River  dated  November  1979.  which 
Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"(B)  This  segment  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided. 
That  after  consultation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  Interested  public,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  is  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph. 
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"(C)  The  use  of  motorboats,  including 
motorized  Jet  boats,  within  this  segment  of 
the  Salmon  River  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue at  a  level  not  less  than  the  level  of 
use  which  occurred  during  calendar  year 
1978. 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  river  seg- 
ment, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  after  October  1.  1980.  not 
more  than  (6.200.000  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  lands  and  Interests  in  lands." 

(b)  That  segment  of  the  main  Salmon 
River  designated  as  a  component  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  System  by  this  Act,  which 
lies  within  the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness  or 


the  Qospel-Hump  Wilderness  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-237  (92  Stat.  40),  shaU  be 
managed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  thereto, 
notwithstanding  section  10(b)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  or  any  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  to  the  contrary. 

Sec.  8.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  implement  the  multipurpose 
resource  development  plans  on  file  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  identified  as  the 
Warren  Planning  Unit  Land  Management 
Plan  and  Final  Environmental  Statement, 
Payette  National  Forest.  Idaho,  dated  May  9, 
1979;  and  the  Landmark  Planning  Unit  Land 


Management  Plan  and  Pinal  EnTlronmental 
Statement.  Boise  National  Forest,  Idaho, 
dated  klay  17.  1979. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
designate  the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness  and 
nine  other  wilderness  areas  within  the  Boise, 
Challls,  Clearwater,  Nez  Perce,  Panhandle, 
Payette,  Salmon.  Sawtooth,  and  Targhee  Na- 
tional Foresta:  to  provide  for  management 
for  uses  other  than  wilderness  certain  other 
national  foresta  lands  within  the  State  of 
Idaho:  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  to  include  pmrtions  of  the  Salmon  River; 
to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
multipurpose  development  plans  for  the 
Warren  and  Landmark  Planning  Units,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 
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WE  NEED  i  L  FREE  MARKET  IN 
HE  UiTH  CARE 


HON.  0\NIELB.  CRANE 

>r  nxiHou 

m  THB  HOU!  E  OF  REFRESEirTATTVES 

Thunddy,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANIE] .  B.  CRANE  Mr.  Speak- 
er, national  hralth  insurance— the  ex- 
pansion of  ta  icpayer-financed  health 
programs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—is  the  iirrong  way  in  which  to 
meet  America'  i  health  needs.  Instead, 
we  need  a  st-ong  dose  of  the  free 
market  complete  with  competitive  de- 
livery program  5  and  meaningful  finan- 
cial incentives.  Such  advice  was  recent- 
ly presented  in  testimony  by  the 
American  Conservative  Union  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way  i  and  Means.  Following 
are  the  highlig  its  of  that  testimony: 

STATDcnrr  or  n  kAmkucar  Corsebvativi 
UmoH 

Chairman  Ran,  ;el.  distinguished  members 
of  the  Subcomm:  ttee.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  be  1  ble  to  appear  before  you 
todaj^  to  offer  t  le  views  of  the  American 
Conservative  Urlon  with  respect  to  the 
major  health  issi  es  facing  the  nation,  such 
as  national  healtti  Insurance,  "catastrophic 
illness"  health  I  isurance.  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  the  nation's  health  care 
system.  My  name  is  Jeffrey  Holling;>worth;  I 
am  a  legislative  a  uistant  for  ACU  and  I  am 
.speaking  to  you  <  n  belialf  of  ACU  National 
Chairman  Rep.  lob  Bauman  (R-Md.),  who 
regrets  that  oth  ;r  business  prevents  him 
from  being  able  t^  be  present  today. 

The  major  the^  underlying  the  call  for 
political  medicine  which  is  what  NHI  and 
catastrophic  illmss  insurance  are,  include 
these:  that  the  f r^e  market  is  somehow  defi- 
cient in  allocating  goods  and  resources;  that 
the  government  s  a  messianic  instrument 
for  the  imposition  of  this  or  that  social  good 
as  defined  by  government;  that  government 
can  create  a  perrect  society  by  means  of 
controls,  regulati>ns,  and  expenditures  of 
dollars  taken  frcm  the  productive  sector 
and  redistributed  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  social  goal  in  vogue  at  the 
moment;  that  thei  e  is  no  commonality  of  in- 
terest between  dx;tor  and  patient  or  be- 
tween employer  a  nd  employee,  thus  result- 
ing In  class  conf1i<  t;  that  there  are  a  myriad 
ol  "needs"  and  "r  ghts  '  going  unsatisfied  in 
society  today  wh  ch  only  govertmient  can 
address.  To  the  rollectivlst  who  thinks  in 
terms  of  welfares  Ate  ecomomics,  a  case  can 
be  made  for  a  gov  >mment  program  to  cover 
anything. 

Perhaps  the  Nunber  One  health  Issue 
today  is  that  of  c  wt.  Presently,  over  9%  of 
the  Gross  Nationi  1  Product  goes  to  health. 
Demand  continue  unabated.  We  must, 
before  moving  ahc  ad  with  anything  else,  ask 
why  costs  are  higl  1  and  why  demand  has  in- 
creased. 

WhUe  health  ao  ounts  for  9%  of  the  GNP, 
the  cost  of  govern  nent  will  soon  eat  up  30% 
of  the  ONP.  The  average  working  person 
now  labors  from  J  tnuary  1  to  mid-May  each 
year  Just  to  pay  lis  annual  tax  bite  from 
taxes  by  all  unlU  >f  government  and  Social 
Security,  without  even  accounting  for  the 


cruelest  tax  of  all.  inflation.  The  first  thing 
government  must  do  to  restrain  health  care 
costs  is  to  muster  the  willpower  to  stop  in- 
flation, and  stop  blaming  everyone  else  but 
Itself  for  it.  Hi^  costs  are  not  the  cause  of 
inflation,  they  are  a  symptom.  If  doctors  or 
hospitals  or  businessmen  are  greedy  and 
cause  inflation,  why  should  they  settle  for 
raising  prices  only  13%;  why  not  130%  or 
1300%?  Are  they  any  more  greedy  than  in 
the  1950's.  when  inflation  was  much  lower? 
Union  workers,  businessmen,  consumers  and 
Arabs  are  no  more  greedy  today  than  in  the 
past,  unless  human  nature  is  different  today 
than  1,000  years  ago.  The  government  is  di- 
rectly and  solely  responsible  for  Inflation. 
This  is  so  because  it  spends  more  than  it 
takes  in,  creates  deficits,  and  simply  prints 
more  money  to  pay  Its  debts,  thereby  inflat- 
ing the  money  supply  and  debasing  the 
value  of  the  currency.  It  robs  people  and 
business  of  savings  and  capital.  It  creates  its 
own  demands  by  spawning  ever  more  and 
bigger  spending  programs,  of  which  NHI 
would  be  a  spending  orgy  to  beat  all  spend- 
ing orgies,  and  it  is  unable  to  control  its  own 
hemorrhage  of  dollars. 

Incrtasing  demand  In  health  care  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  government  programs 
such  as  Medicare.  Medicaid.  CHAP,  and 
others.  They  have  put  an  end  to  any  incen- 
tive to  control  demand  by  means  of  price. 
They  have  put  an  end  to  any  incentive  to 
obtain  private  health  Insurance  best  suited 
to  personal  needs,  because  all  of  the  pro- 
grams are  uniform  and  perceived  as  either 
"free"  or  nearly  so.  Prom  a  modest  start  of 
a  few  billion  dollars  in  1965,  Medicaid  has 
mushroomed  to  a  nearly  $60  billion  program 
today.  Medicaid  is  approaching  the  $30  bU- 
lion  figure.  If  CHAP  is  adopted,  it  can 
expect  to  witness  similar  Increases  into  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  Britain.  lationing  Is  evident  by  queues: 
in  America,  it  is  in  terms  of  what  is  afforda- 
ble. The  reimbursement  system  cannot  help 
but  invite  fraud  and  abuse  by  its  nature,  in 
that  it  removes  the  direct  payment  ex- 
change between  buyer  and  seller.  As  a 
report  by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  recently  pointed  out,  the 
"usual,  customary  and  reasonable "  system 
of  political  medicine  merely  fuels  inflation- 
ary trends.  It  also  points  to  the  Canadian 
experience,  where  the  IruibUity  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  contain  its  own  costs  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  where  the  imposition  of  national 
health  Insurance  has  resulted  in  no  change 
in  the  quality  of  care  except  In  areas  where 
doctors  no  longer  wish  to  practice,  and 
where  the  maldistribution  of  phiysicians  has 
continued.  In  fact,  because  of  the  Canadian 
uniform  system,  rural  and  poor  areas  are 
less  served  than  ever,  there  Is  no  financial 
incentive  to  go  to  such  places.  Slowly  but 
surely,  more  attractive  regions  In  Canada 
are  also  feeling  the  pinch,  the  Canadian 
health  professionals  leave  the  country  for 
better  conditions  elsewhere.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's NHI  scheme  Is  based  in  large  measure 
on  the  Canadian  model.  Does  he  seriously 
expect  the  nation  to  follow  him  on  a  road  to 
disaster  after  Canada?  Again,  here  Is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  -fact  that  governments  talk 
costs,  but  are  ignorant  of  value. 

Beside  Inflation,  government  adds  to  cost 
through  regulation.  Here,  the  evidence  Is 
staggering  to  prove  that  government  Is  the 
least  efficient  and  most  expensive  allocator 
of  goods,  services  and  resources,  while  the 


private  free  market  Is  Just  the  opposite.  For 
example,  a  well-known  study-  by  the  Hospi- 
tal Association  of  New  York  State  showed 
that  up  to  25%  of  the  average  hospital  bill  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  costs  of  comply- 
ing with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  dozens 
of  local,  state  and  Federal  bureaucracies. 
The  OAO  has  reported  that  PSROs  are 
overstaffed,  uncoordinated,  duplicative,  and 
Ineffective,  not  to  mention  costly.  The 
NCHSR  has  also  reported  that  certificate- 
of-need  programs,  the  lynchpins  of  Health 
Systems  Agencies,  have  had  "no  discernible 
effect  on  total  hospital  Investment."  Patient 
labelling  regulations  for  various  prescrip- 
tion drugs  proposed  by  the  FDA  last  year 
would  result  In  a  possible  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  these  drugs  of  up  to  one-third,  all  by 
themselves,  according  to  one  knowledgeable 
source.  In  her  book  "Technology  In  Hospi- 
tals," Dr.  Louise  B.  Russell  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  makes  clear  beyond  measure 
that  wherever  government  pays  for  medical 
care.  It  does  and  will  ration  It,  including 
medical  research  and  technology.  This 
latter  point  is  especially  true  in  Britain,  the 
country  where  the  famous  CAT  seamier  "vas 
Invented. 

Today  it  has  a  comparative  handful  of 
these  devices;  the  U.S.  has  hundreds,  with 
their  costs  of  production  decreasing  as  re- 
finements are  made  through  research  and 
testing.  It  has  been  government,  through 
HSAs  and  its  reimbursement  programs, 
which  has  inhibited  the  proliferation  of 
CAT  scanners  and  other  new  equipment.  As 
a  result  of  regulation  and  Interference, 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital,  an  inner-city  in- 
stitution, went  bankrupt.  One  hospital  offi- 
cial said  that  "with  national  liospiui  rate 
controls,  each  of  us  will  have  a  Brooklyn 
Jewish  In  our  own  neighborhood. 

There  Is  not  doubt  that  this  disaster  Is.  In 
fact.  Just  one  of  the  results  of  New  York 
State's  decade-old  hospital  rate  program 
that  former  DHEW  Secretary  Califano 
touted  In  promoting  the  Carter  hospital  cost 
control  plan."  A  just-released  study  by  New 
York  State  hospital  officials  shows  that 
almost  all  New  York  hospitals  lost  money 
last  year,  again  In  consequence  of  the  state 
rate  control  program.  The  deficiencies  are 
greatest  for  those  whose  fortunes  are  tied  to 
the  beneficence  of  government  through 
Medicaid/Medicare— the  bad  results  are' 
first  seen  there.  Can  anybody  recall  such  ca- 
tastrophes in  the  pre-political "  medicine 
days?  Again,  do  the  advocates  of  more  polit- 
ical medicine  expect  people  to  take  them  se- 
riously when  the  contrary  evidence  is  now 
threatening  to  back  them  Into  a  comer? 
Should  the  hesUth  and  welfare  of  the  nation 
be  entrusted  to  such  as  FTC  Chairman  Mi- 
chael Pertschuk,  who  has  vowed  that  he 
wants  to  regulate  medicine  not  as  a  profes- 
sion, but  as  a  trade  and  break  what  he  calls 
"one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  private  en- 
trepreneurship'7 

If  you  like  Amtrak  and  the  postal  service, 
if  you  have  faith  In  the  track  record  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  If  you  are  happy 
with  the  way  the  Congress  spends  your  tax 
money,  and  If  you  have  full  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  Social  Security,  then  certainly, 
NHI  is  for  you.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those,  such  as  the  Australians,  who  see 
that  Nfti  Is  a  concept  whose  time  Is  past, 
and  have  repealed  It.  Arlznnans  finally  grew 
weary  of  political  medicine  and  health  care 
by  committee,  and  opted  out  of  the  Medic- 
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aid  program  by  action  of  the  legislature. 
Mayor  Ed  Koch  of  New  York  City,  a  former 
member  of  Congress,  now  admits  that  yes. 
he  voted  for  many  of  these  same  programs, 
but  he  was  dumb.  "We  were  all  dumb,"  he 
confessed.  He  now  knows  first-hand  that 
the  theories  and  concepts  and  notions  and 
plans  fostered  by  government  were  wrong 
then  and  are  wrong  now,  as  conservatives 
have  long  said. 

When  the  British  National  Health  Service 
was  established,  the  arguments  were  the 
same  as  we  are  hearing  today:  there  is  no 
access  to  health  care  for  the  poor  and  the 
uninsured,  the  free  market  does  not  take 
care  of  such  people,  the  govermnent  can 
assure  health  care  at  mlnimiun  cost,  etc. 
What  Is  the  record  today? 

The  average  British  physician  earns  a  pre- 
tax salary  of  not  more  than  $16,000  a  year. 
To  make  that  much,  he  must  see  an  amaz- 
ing 80  or  more  patients  a  day,  plus  make  8 
house  calls.  The  British  doctor,  because  of 
the  inevitable  rationing  of  health  care 
which  results  from  nationalized  systems, 
spends  an  average  of  three  minutes  per  pa- 
tient. Health  care  In  Britain  Is  aonducted  In 
an  assembly-line  fashion.  Further,  for  every 
practicing  doctor  there  are  1.8  bureaucrats 
administering  the  system.  Health  care  Is  not 
determined  on  the  basis  of  need  or  value.  It 
16  established  by  the  bureaucracy,  which 
gets  its  cue  from  the  political  Interests  of 
the  party  In  power.  So-called  "health  plan- 
ning" has  been  a  miserable  failure  as  costs 
have  blasted  from  an  outlay  of  200  million 
pounds  in  1949-50  to  an  astronomical  5.458 
billion  pounds  by  the  end  of  1976.  The  wait- 
ing list  remains  at  600,000.  the  same  as  in 
i948  when  the  NHS  began.  Patients  routine- 
ly wait  five  years  or  more  for  routine  hip 
surgery,  hernia  repairs,  or  tonsillectomies. 

On  the  hospital  end.  there  were  no  new 
hospitals  built  In  Britain  for  20  years  after 
the  NHS  began.  Today,  most  In  Britain  are 
over  100  years  old.  There  Is  one  bureaucrat 
for  every  4.8  hospital  beds.  Technology  and 
quality  have  sagged  as  the  government  has 
attempted  to  perpetuate  the  myth  that 
there  is  "free"  health  care  for  all  In  Britain 
at  "reasonable"  cost.  Here,  then.  Is  the  pre- 
mier example  of  the  future  that  doesn't 
work,  of  the  maxim  that  cost  Is  not  the 
same  as  value.  This  is  a  system  which  has 
been  In  place  for  more  than  three  decades. 
It  has  been  studied,  and  studied  again. 
Many  American  health  care  professionals 
have  visited  Britain  to  participate  In  the 
system  first  hand.  Virtually  every  one  has 
returned  with  universally  negative  reports. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  American  coUeo- 
tivlsts  no  longer  point  to  Britain  as  the  envy 
of  the  world,  as  they  did  In  the  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  years.  Soon,  If  trends  continue 
Apace,  their  latest  darling,  the  Canadian 
health  system,  will  be  In  shambles,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  shell  of  a  bad  idea. 

The  fact  that  we  are  here  today,  talking 
about  political  medicine.  Is  the  strongest 
evidence  I  can  think  of  that  we  indeed  do 
not  learn  the  lessons  of  history  and  are 
therefore  doomed  to  repeat  them.  The 
President's  NHI  scheme,  H.R.  5400,  and 
Senator  Kennedy's  H.R.  5191,  may  differ  In 
detail  but  are  both  fundamentally  unsound 
due  to  the  reasons  cited  at  the  outset  of 
these  remarks.  Thus,  as  with  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia. Canada  and  elsewhere,  these  too 
would  be  doomed  to  an  existence  of  ration- 
ing, overutilization,  expense  almost  beyond 
comprehension,  regulations  and  controls, 
dissatisfaction,  and  ultimately,  collapse.  The 
Irrefutable  fact  Is  that  such  things  are  un- 
luiown  in  a  free  market  system,  and  that  by 
keeping  government  out  of  medicine,  we  will 
be  doing  the  people  a  far  greater  service 
than  by  Imposing  the  schemes  of  this  or 
that  poUtician. 
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What.  then,  of  "catastrophic  illneas  insur- 
ance?" This  too  is  an  extreme  answer  to  a 
minute  problem.  At  present,  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  covered  by 
some  means  of  private  health  insurance. 
The  proportion  of  people  who  Incur  a  medi- 
cal expense  all  at  once  of  as  low  as  $5,000  Is 
a  small  fraction  of  a  percent  each  year.  In 
other  words,  the  statistics  show  that  con- 
trary to  belief  In  some  quarters,  there  Just 
aren't  that  many  catastrophic  Illnesses  oc- 
curring out  there  which  are  not  being 
picked  up  by  the  private  health  insurance 
system.  What's  more,  because  there  are  so 
few,  this  has  made  Insuring  against  cata- 
strophic Ulness  a  very  stable  and  predictable 
actuarial  market.  Consequently,  catastroph- 
ic illness  Insurance,  either  by  Itself  or  as  a 
rider  to  existing  policies,  is  both  very  Inex- 
pensive and  very  much  available,  though  It 
Is  not  alwasrs  known  by  that  name.  The 
chief  reform  needed  here  is  not  another 
spending  spree,  but  greater  consumer  educa- 
tion and  Information.  It  Is  not  the  province 
of  government  to  insulate  people  from  the 
consequences  of  bad  economic  decisions  or 
choices,  nor  to  protect  them  from  them- 
selves. It  is  the  Constitutional  requirement 
of  government  to  foster  an  economic  and 
social  system  which  allows  people  the  maxi- 
mum freedom  to  Improve  themselves  and 
their  standing  without  wealth-redistribution 
programs  or  ever  more  regulations.  This  ap- 
plies to  health  care  Just  as  much  as  it  does 
to  small  business  or  agriculture  or  Chrysler. 

There  Is  great  concern  professed  today 
about  the  Issue  of  "access  to  health  care." 
This  Implies  that  for  all  the  billions  spent 
and  all  the  programs  created,  government 
hasn't  solved  a  problem  that  was  never 
much  of  a  problem  to  begin  with.  Through 
most  of  its  health  programs,  government 
has  removed  the  marketplace  economic  reg- 
ulator, which  was  price.  In  pre-Medicare 
and  Medicaid  days,  people  would  go  to  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  when  it  was  both  medical- 
ly necessary  and  affordable.  The  destitute 
never  lacked  for  care  when  It  was  truly 
needed,  because  doctors  and  hospitals 
always  took  Into  account  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  services  would  be  rendered 
at  no  charge.  Hospital  budgets  absorbed  the 
costs,  doctors  assumed  it  as  a  cost  of  practic- 
ing in  a  profession.  The  church,  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  chariUble  organization 
played  a  major  role  In  those  times  as  welL 

Then  came  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  At 
last  the  government  became  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  part  of  the  medical  bills 
of  a  segment  of  the  population.  Demand  In- 
creased. Rationing  resulted.  Expenses  sky- 
rocketed. Today,  many  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid patients  receive  care  at  the  hands  of  the 
unscrupulous  practitioner  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  reimbursement  system  to 
the  fullest.  Controls  have  been  Instituted,  as 
always  when  government  spends  other  peo- 
ples' money,  yet  they  are  not  working,  and 
cannot  hope  to  work  when  a  concept  which 
Is  faulty  at  Its  roots  is  In  question. 

The  answer  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Ide- 
ally, short  of  abolishing  them.  Is  to  again 
halt  Inflation,  reform  the  tax  laws  to  Im- 
prove philanthropic  and  charitable  activi- 
ties while  ending  the  persecution  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  productive  elements,  and  restore 
the  opportunity  for  the  pc>or  and  the  elderly 
poor  to  purchase  private  health  insurance 
suited  to  their  needs  rather  than  have  them 
at  the  mercy  of  political  medicine.  Just  as 
government  irresponsibility  has  made  the 
Social  Security  system  the  trough  of  first 
and  last  resort  for  many,  not  a  supplement 
to  thrift  as  It  was  supposedly  Intended,  so  to 
is  It  making  Medicare  and  Medicaid  for 
health  concerns.  The  question  t>ecomes 
whether  we  are  to  sprtad  the  risk  among 
the   pool   of  all   available   taxjiayers,   or 
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whether  we  will  permit  Uie  maiketplaoe  to 
adapt  itself  ta  assume  the  risk. 

There  are  better  answers  to  be  had  than 
more  of  the  same.  Certainly,  when  any  of  us 
becomes  ill.  we  expect  the  best  possible 
medical  care.  Yet  when  we  remain  ignorant 
of  costs,  we  do  ourselves  and  the  health  care 
delivery  system  a  disservice.  Answers  to  the 
cost  problem,  besides  ending  inflation  and 
cutting  away  the  canoer  of  government  in- 
tervention. Include: 

Elnoouraglng  medical  schools  to  Institute 
medical  economics  courses  in  their  curricu- 
la. 

Making  medical  economics  among  the  cri- 
teria for  certification  under  continuing 
medical  education  programs. 

Establishing  cost  containment  and  cost 
consciousness  programs  on  the  medical 
staffs  of  all  hospitals. 

Creating  more  and  better  incentives 
among  private  health  insurance  policies  by 
increasing  deductibles  and  structuring  plans 
with  different  levels  of  benefits.  Tax  bene- 
fits such  as  deductions  or  rebates  up  to  an 
established  maximum  can  be  used  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  selecting  from 
among  competing  plans  who  opt  for  the 
lease  expensive  plans  which  are  best  suited 
to  individual  neeids. 

Instituting  group  purchasing  plans  and 
shared-service  programs  among  hospitals,  to 
restore  some  measure  of  price  competition 
and  overhead  reduction  In  the  obtaining  of 
supplies  and  equipment. 

Eliminating  preferential  treatment  for 
HMOs  by  the  government,  allowing  them  to 
be  established  and  compete  on  their  own  in 
the  private  market.  Transfusions  of  dollars 
to  falling  programs  which  people  don't  want 
but  the  bureaucrats  do  merely  enhances  the 
case  for  private,  lee-for-servlce  health  care 
delivery. 

We  at  ACU  tirmly  believe  that  there  is 
not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  need  for 
NHI.  We  further  feel  that  catastrophic  ill- 
ness insurance,  which  Is  not  insurance  at  all, 
but  merely  wealth'  redistribution  and  risk 
transfer.  Is  needed  even  less.  For  all  the 
schemes  and  notions  tried  by  this  govern- 
ment and  others.  -  the  problems,  real  or 
imagined,  have  appeared  to  grow  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  expenditures  made— by 
trying  to  please  all.  government  has  of 
course  pleased  very  few. 

We  submit  that  the  answer  here  lies  in 
restoration  of  sound  free  market  principles 
to  the  allocation  of  health  care.  The  health 
insurance  market  and  certain  segments  of 
organized  medicine  (who  do  not  speak  for 
all  health  care  providers,  to  be  sure),  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  their  share  of 
abandonment  of  these  principles  by  hitch- 
ing their  fortunes  to  the  star  of  political 
medicine,  a  star  now  plummeting.  Imagina- 
tive and  eminently  workable  prottrams  to 
provide  Incentives  In  health  insurance  and 
health  care  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
poor  have  already  been  proposed  by  Recis. 
Dave  Stockman  (R-Mich.).  Paul  Trible  (R- 
Va.),  Phil  Crane  (R-IU.).  David  Satterfield 
(D-Va.).  Ron  Paul  (R-Texas).  Sen.  Richard 
Schweiker  (R-Pa.)  and  others.  Those  truly 
Interested  in  workable  reform  will  set  aside 
partisan  concerns  In  favor  of  the  Intelligent 
ideas  of  these  and  others  outside  the  Con- 
gress, putting  away  the  old  welfare-econom- 
ics nostrums  w^hlch  have  failed,  are  falling, 
and  will  always  fall.  Let  us  look  again  at  our 
overseas  friends,  and  learn  the  lessons:  Aus- 
tralia tried  it,  found  it  wanting,  and  re- 
pealed it.  Britain  is  undergoing  the  painful 
ordeal  of  a  dream  become  a  nightmare.  Its 
experiment  in  a  welfare  wonderland  start- 
ing to  fall  to  pieces.  Canada,  with  12  years 
of  socialized  medicine  In  place,  already 
shows  signs  of  the  bitter  results  inimitable 
to  collectivization.  If  we  follow  those  paths, 
we  will  Indeed  get  the  health  care  system  we 
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for  legislative  change  in  those  two 
areas. 

These  recommendations  will  consti- 
tute the  focus  of  a  series  of  hearings 
to  be  held  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  April  3 
in  room  2226.  Raybum. 

At  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Philip  P.  Klutz- 
nik,  will  set  out  in  detail  the  adminis- 
tration program.  He  will  be  followed 
by  Hon.  Ky  Ewlng.  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Anti-Trust,  and 
Arthur  Levine,  Esq..  the  former  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Commis3ion  on 
New  Technological  Uses  of  Copyright- 
ed Works. 

Additional  witnesses  will  be  heard  on 
April  15.  17.  22,  and  24. 

Among  si>eclf  ic  bills  to  be  considered 
during  the  April  hearings  are  the  fol- 
lowing: H.R.  6933  which  sets  forth  a 
uniform  government  patent  policy,  re- 
structures the  fee  system  of  the 
patent  office  and  authorizes  a  system 
of  reexamination  of  patents;  H.R. 
2414,  the  University  Small  Business 
Patent  Policy  Act;  H.R.  3806,  creating 
a  unified  patent  appeals  court,  and 
H.R.  6934.  embodying  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copjrrighted 
Works.  Comments  on  other  patent  re- 
lated bills  pending  in  the  subcommit- 
tee will  also  be  welcomed.  The  tenta- 
tive witness  list  is  as  follows: 

Hearihgs  om  the  President's  Industriai. 
ImvovATioN  Program 

TKMTATIVB  WITNESS  LIST 

Thursday,  April  3, 1980 

Hon.  Philip  Klutznik.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Ky  Ewlng.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitnist. 

Arthur  Levine,  Esq.,  former  Executive  Di- 
rector, CoRunission  on  New  Technological 
Uses  of  Copyright  Works. 

Tuesday,  April  IS 

Pinadaros  Roy  Vagelos,  M.D.,  President. 
Merck,  Sharp  and  Dohme  Research  Labora- 
tories. 

Donald  Dunner,  Esq.,  President,  American 
Patent  Law  Association 

Prof.  John  Stedman,  University  of  Wis- 
consin School  of  Law. 

TTiursday,  April  17 

Howard  Bremer,  Esq..  Patent  Counsel, 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation. 

Harry  Manbeck,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  Patent 
Counsel.  General  Electric  Corporation. 

Morton  Goldberg,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and 

Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  Past  Chairman,  Sec- 
tion on  Patents,  Trademark,  and  Copyright 
Law,  American  Bar  Association. 
Tuesday,  April  22 

Hon.  Jordan  Baruch,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Productivity  Technology 
and  Innovation. 

Hon.  Sidney  Diamond,  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

Hon.  Maurice  Rosenberg,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Office  for  hnprovements  In 
the  Administration  of  Justice. 
Thurtdjay,  April  24 

Paul  Gomory,  Esq.  and  Edward  J.  Bren- 
ner, Former  Commissioner  of  Patents,  rep- 
resenting the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Invention  and  Innovation. 
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James  D'lannl.  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety.* 


SORROW  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HUUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  27,  1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  very  timely  editorial 
in  this  morning's  paper  by  Coleman 
McCarthy,  who  brings  to  light  a  very 
real  inequity  in  our  foreign  aid  policy 
with  respect  to  the  country  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Archbishop  Romero,  a  great  ad- 
vocate of  human  rights,  had  peti- 
tioned for  a  decrease  in  U.S.  military 
aid  to  a  government  which  has  fos- 
tered oppression  as  well  as  repression 
in  El  Salvador  for  many  years.  I  im- 
plore this  Congress  to  honor  Archbish- 
op Romero  by  employing  itself  to  ear- 
nestly reexamine  our  foreign  military 
assistance  policy  toward  El  Salvador 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 

Sorrow  in  El  Salvador 

When  he  visited  San' Salvador  last  year, 
Rep.  Thomas  Harkln  (D-Iowa)  went  to  mass 
at  the  city's  Catholic  cathedral.  It  was  Holy 
Thursday.  The  service  was  packed  with  poor 
peasants  from  the  countryside. 

Harkln  was  moved  by  their  piety,  but 
what  he  noticed  most  was  the  cathedral's 
state  of  disrepair.  Birds  flew  in  and  out  of 
the  broken  windows  and  caved-in  doors.  A 
paint  job,  inside  and  out,  was  needed.  Con- 
struction work  remained  unfinished. 

As  a  good  can-do  American,  Harkln  asked 
why  something  wasn't  being  done  about  this 
eyesore.  He  was  told  that  San  Salvador's 
archbishop,  Oscar  Romero,  had  begun  a 
building  and  renovation  program,  but  had 
had  second  thoughts.  A  sparkling  cathedral 
was  no  longer  a  priority.  It  would  be  left  un- 
finished as  a  monument  to  El  Salvador's 
poor,  who  need  homes,  food.  Jobs  and  jus- 
tice more  than  another  church  building 
needs  paint. 

Suddenly,  a  new  destitution  pervades  the 
lives  of  El  Salvador's  poor:  Archbishop 
Romero  was  slain  by  gunmen  late  Monday 
afternoon  as  he  celebrated  mass  In  a  hospi- 
tal chapel.  Even  at  prayer,  he  was  a  threat. 

When  I  talked  with  Harkln  last  week,  he 
told  a  number  of  stories  about  the  bravery 
of  the  archbishop  he  had  come  to  know.  All 
of  them  confirmed  what  those  familiar  with 
the  current  violence  and  chaos  in  El  Salva- 
dor; already  understood:  Romero's  forceful 
views  on  social  justice  and  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  wealth  and  made  him  the  poor's  most 
resolute  ally.  Harkln,  one  of  the  few  in  Con- 
gress who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  exam- 
ine the  United  States'  role  in  Latin  America 
(Rep.  Robert  Drinan  is  another),  said  it  was 
regrettable  that  few  Americans  knew  about 
Romero. 

By  coincidence,  the  same  day  of  my  con- 
versation with  Harkln,  one  of  Romero's  as- 
sistants—a young  priest— came  to  my  office 
to  share  his  thoughts  about  El  Salvador  and 
the  archbishop.  He  told  of  Romero's  letter 
last  month  to  President  Carter.  Drop  your 
plans  to  send  military  aid  to  our  country, 
Romero  warned:  "Instead  of  favoring  great- 
er justice  and  peace  In  El  Salvador  [the  $5.7 
million  in  aid]  undoubtedly  will  sharpen  the 
repression." 

The  priest,  an  educated  and  politically  so- 
phisticated man,  was  aware  that  congres- 
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aional  hearings  would  soon  be  held  on 
American  policy  in  El  Salvador.  Qut  he  won- 
dered: why  does  the  United  States  reflexive- 
ly  send  military  aid  to  impoverished  coun- 
tries like  El  Salvador  when  the  military  is 
already  a  powerfully  corrupting  force? 

After  the  priest  left— he  was  returning  to 
El  Salvador  to  rejoin  Romero  in  what  were 
the  last  days  of  the  latter's  life— I  spoke  to  a 
State  Department  official  about  the  mili- 
tary aid  question.  The  archbishop,  he 
claimed,  was  operating  from  "a  misunder- 
standing." It's  not  military  aid  the  Unlt^ 
States  has  in  mind,  but  "security  assist- 
ance." That  would  include  police  equip- 
ment. It  would  be  used  to  "maintain  order, 
as  well  as  improve  the  professionalism  of 
the  junta's  security  forces  so  they  won't  go 
out  and  beat  heads." 

That's  almost  the  opposite  of  what  needs 
to  be  done.  Archbishop  Romero  had  said.  In 
a  sermon  to  his  people  last  Novemt>er,  he 
stated  that  if  the  United  States  wants  to  be 
helpful,  it  should  condition  its  aid  to  a  "pu- 
rification of  the  security  forces,"  not  a  bol- 
stering of  them.  Its  aid  should  also  help  re- 
solve the  problem  of  the  large  number  of 
political  prisoners  who  have  disappeared. 

Others  also  reject  the  State  Department's 
approach.  The  Washington  Office  on  Latin 
AJnerica,  a  religious-based  human  rights  or- 
ganization, argues  that  "military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  will  only  increase  the  tension 
and  make  more  difficult  a  political  solution 
to  a  politicsJ  problem."  Harkln  of  Iowa 
bluntly  dismisses  the  fine  distinctions  be- 
tween military  aid  and  "security  assistance." 
Either  way,  he  says,  "it's  another  signal  to 
everyone  in  El  Salvador  that  the  United 
States  sides  with  the  military.  In  turn,  that 
strengthens  the  military  In  its  conviction 
that  it's  all  right  to  repress  certain  segments 
of  the  population,  beginning  with  the  left." 

However  the  Carter  administration  and 
Congress  resolve  this,  it  will  still  have  to 
deal  with  the  objections  raised  by  Archbish- 
op Romero.  He  took  too  many  stands,  saw 
too  many  of  his  priests  and  parishioners 
killed  or  abducted,  and  risked  his  own  life 
too  often,  for  his  ideas  to  be  brushed  aside 
now  that  lie  Is  dead. 

American  presidents  may  not  be  used  to 
frank  talk  from  Latin  American  bishops. 
But  then  again,  few  in  Latin  America— not 
the  militarists  and  not  the  oblivious  Catho- 
lic rich  who  like  well-painted  churches- 
were  used  to  it  either.  Romero,  the  latest  In 
a  growing  number  of  martyred  heroes  In 
Latin  America,  knew  that  terrorists,  an- 
gered by  his  frequent  sermons  on  economic 
Justice,  were  out  to  kill  him.  That  he  was 
gunned  down  during  mass  is  an  Indication  of 
how  desperate  the  brutality  in  El  Salvador 
has  become  and  how.  more  than  ever,  Ro- 
mero's vision  is  needed.* 


U.S.  DEFENSE  INVESTMENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OPCAUrORNIA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  approach  the  time  when  we  will  be 
considering  the  fiscal  year  1981  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  I  believe  a  few 
thoughts  are  pertinent  concerning  our 
current  state  of  national  security,  how 
we  got  here,  and  what  it  will  take  to 
get  us  moving  again. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  October, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld   spelled    out    his   concerns 


about  our  present  defense  position  and 
the  steps  he  considers  necessary  to  al^ 
leviate  the  situation.  The  statement  Is 
lengthy,  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
excerpting  a  portion  which  deals  with 
the  fiscal  side  of  our  national  seciulty 
policy.  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
would  take  a  moment  to  review  Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld's  observations  prior  to 
oiu*  discussion  of  the  defense  authori- 
zation bilL 

U.8.  Dmimc  iNVKsmmT 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  relative 
decline  in  VS.  defense  capabilities  and  they 
stretch  over  two  decades.  But  the  principal 
reason,  more  Important  In  weight  than  the 
others,  has  been  the  persistence,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  Soviet  military 
effort  in  military  Investment,  research  and 
development,  production  and  deployment. 
No  one  can  study  their  progress  without 
being  impressed  by  their  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  the  reality  that  they  have  not 
been  distracted  by  the  fact  of  concurrent 
arms  control  negotiations. 

As  this  t>ecame  better  understood  In  the 
mld-1970's,  as  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  ended, 
and  as  Presidential  leadership  was  provided 
to  reverse  the  adverse  trends  in  relative 
military  capabilities.  Congress  was  generally 
cooperative  in  helping  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. During  my  tenure  at  the  Pentagon, 
this  Committee,  when  told  the  facts,  meas- 
ured up  to  Its  responsibilities.  Regrettably, 
since  that  time,  with  Executive  leadership 
in  a  generally  different  direction,  the  nation 
has  again  been  set  on  the  path  to  inferior- 
ity. The  question  is  not  "Where  did  we  go 
wrong?"  but  rather,  "How  do  we  set  the  de- 
fense funding  shortfall  right?" 

The  last  Ford  Administration  defense 
budget  request  to  Congress,  for  fiscal  1978, 
would  have  resulted  In  a  8.3  percent  real 
growth  In  defense  investment;  that  on  top 
of  the  5.8  percent  real  Increase  actually  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  was  the 
order  of  magnitude  thought  necessary  the 
last  time  I  took  a  detailed  look  at  U.S.  de- 
fense programs.  Since  that  time,  two  things 
have  happened  adverse  to  our  situation 
which  affect  the  level  of  effort  required 
today. 

First,  there  have  been  substantial  reduc- 
tions from  what  was  needed  as  set  forth  in 
the  January  1977  five-year  defense  plan,  as 
a  result  of  the  reductions,  and  because  of  in- 
flation growing  at  a  higher  than  anticipated 
rate.  Already,  since  January  1977,  there  Is 
roughly  a  $38.6  billion  shortfall  in  budget 
authority,  on  an  inflation  adjusted  basis.  If 
the  Administration's  five-year  plan  for  fiscal 
years  1978-82  proceeds,  the  shortfall  will  ag- 
gregate to  $83.8  billion  in  budget  authority. 

In  considering  the  shortfall  problem,  if 
one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  has  been  to  fully  fund  the  pay 
and  retired  benefits  portion  of  the  budget,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  situation  is  actually  more 
serious  than  the  numbers  .cited  indicate.  In 
fact,  the  shortfall  has  actually  hit  hardest 
In  the  procurement  and  R  4e  D  accounts. 
Through  fiscal  year  1980,  the  procuremetat 
account  alone  is  (26  billion  short  of  that 
which  was  proposed  in  January  1977,  or 
roughly  a  22-percent  shortfall  in  three 
years.  If  this  pattern  continues  through 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  Procurement  shortfall 
will  be  $53.8  billion  on  an  inflation  adjusted 
basis. 

In  addition,  U.S.  Intelligence  estimates,  on 
which  defense  planning  and  thus  budget  de- 
cisions are  based,  have  been  foimd  to  have 
again  underestimated  Soviet  efforts,  prog- 
ress, and  capabilities.  In  the  strategic  realm, 
Soviet  ICBM  accuracy  improvements  and 
MIRVing  rates,  among  other  things,  have 
been  more  rapid  and  Impressive  than  were 


officially  forecast  U.8.  Intelligence  underes- 
timates have  alao  afflicted  VA  aaaessment 
on  regional  capabilities.  Since  we  know 
more  today,  and  It  is  for  the  most  part  ad- 
verse, it  logicaUy  makes  the  task  more  diffi- 
cult and  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  UJB. 
level  of  effort.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
one  could  reasonably  add  $2  billion,  to  select 
a  conservative  flgure,  as  necessary  to  offset 
Soviet  progress  in  excess  of  what  bad  been 
projected  when  the  five-year  Defense  Plan 
was  submitted  in  January,  1977. 

The  funding  shortfalls  from  reductions 
and  Inflation  of  $38.6  billion,  and  the  intelli- 
gence imderestlmates  estimated  at  roughly 
$2  billion,  aggregate  to  a  total  defense 
shortfall  of  some  $40  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1980  dollars  from  the  amount  that  we  pro- 
jected was  essentiaJ  to  our  national  security. 
I  believe  there  was  validity  to  that  &-year 
plan.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  task 
today,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  our  national 
security  and  reverse  the  adverse  trends,  is  to 
make  up  that  shortfall  Accepting  that  re- 
finements may  be  needed  on  these  rough  es- 
timates, the  question  becomes  not  whether 
to  make  up  the  shortfall,  but  rather  over 
what  period  of  time  can  we  risk  waiting  to 
get  back  on  track. 

If  Congress  decided  to  do  so  in  one  year.  It 
would  mean  a  $40  billion  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1980  over  the  pending  $135.5  billion  re- 
quest and  then  the  widely  discussed  mini- 
mum of  5  percent  real  growth  per  year  on 
top  of  the  Ford  proposed  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  thereafter.  If  it  were  decided 
to  make  it  up  over  two  years,  roughly  the 
amount  of  time  it  took  to  create  the  piob- 
lem.  it  would  be  roughly  $20  billion  per  year 
over  the  Administration's  pending  request 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  another  $20  billion  over 
the  Ford  administration's  proposed  level  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  then  the  necessary  real 
growth  each  year  over  the  Ford  administra- 
tion's proposed  level  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
thereafter. 

As  a  result  of  the  above.  I  am  persuaded 
that  simply  a  5  percent  real  increase  each 
year  over  the  next  several  years  will  not 
meet  the  true  defense  needs  of  our  country. 
Admittedly,  It  would  be  better  than  where 
we  are,  but  we  would  be  fooling  ourseh'es  if 
we  believed  we  could  safely  forgo  the  fund- 
ing shortfall  I  have  described.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  repeat  the  error  and  to  Impose 
crushing  costs  on  our  future  and  unneces- 
sarily increase  the  risk  of  further  instabil- 
ity. 

One  might  reasonably  ask  how  the  addi- 
tional funds  might  t>e  spent.  I  do  not  pro- 
vide a  definitive  program,  but  several  areas 
in  need  of  attention  are  indicated  in  attach- 
ment II. 

However,  one  might  choose  to  calculate 
the  shortfall,  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  it.  Present  military  Investment  pro- 
vides futiue  military  capabilities.  Capabili- 
ties provide  deterrents  and  the  options  for 
the  President  and  the  nation  so  necessary  to 
contribute  to  peace  in  our  increasingly  dan- 
gerous and  untidy  world-* 


r?AVY  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM— ELP 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

or  mcmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

TTiursday.  March  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 2  weeks  ago,  I  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  of  mine  expressing  her 
concern  over  the  proposed  Navy  com- 
munications system,  ELF.  To  provide 
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statement  read  into  the 
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PAULSON 


RICHARD  NOLAN 


OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HO  [7SE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursiay.  March  27,  1980 
NOLiiN 
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off  indefinitely.  Indeed,  the  very  proc- 
ess of  debt-financing  would  mush- 
room, Paulson  said,  thus  crushing  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps the  Republic  itself,  imder  an  op- 
pressive burden  of  debt. 

Paulson  also  identified  the  cause  of 
the  mounting  economic  crisis:  The 
failure  to  generate  sufficient  earned 
income  in  the  economy  through  parity 
pricing  in  the  marketplace  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials. The  cure.  Paulson  stated,  is  to 
return  to  a  system  of  parity  pricing  for 
raw  materials,  understanding  full  well 
that  all  new  wealth  comes  from  the 
soil. 

For  many  years,  Arnold  Paulson,  de- 
voted his  life  to  building  support  for 
parity  pricing  in  the  marketplace,  not 
as  a  farm  program  but  as  an  economic 
and  monetary  program  to  restore  bal- 
ance to  the  entire  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Paulson  worked  tire- 
lessly, taking  the  message  about  parity 
to  farmers,  businesses  and  elected  offi- 
cials all  over  the  country.  Whenever  a 
parity  fight  was  lost  in  Congress,  Paul- 
son would  moan  about  the  vast  igno- 
rance in  Washington  but  he  always 
continued  his  work  of  educating  the 
public  and  building  support. 

Previous  efforts  by  Paulson's  prede- 
cessors, especially  Carl  H.  Wilken,  to 
demonstrate  the  observable  relation- 
ship between  parity  and  economic  sta- 
bility were  met  with  a  gale  of  silence. 
The  economists  who  advocated  a 
system  based  on  cheap  commodity 
prices  and  debt-financing  smugly  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  their  poli- 
cies had  failed  and  refused  to  debate 
parity  on  its  merits.  Instead,  they  re- 
sorted to  ridicule  and  character  assas- 
sination. 

During  the  1970's,  the  U.S.  economy 
rapidly  deteriorated,  as  Wilken  and 
Paulson  knew  it  would,  awakening 
more  people  to  the  realization  that 
the  economic  concepts  which  guided 
the  Government's  commodity  and 
monetary  policies  were  leading  to 
bankruptcy.  Economics.  Paulson  once 
said,  is  the  science  of  failure— a  science 
of  corruption  and  exploitation  of  hu- 
manity. Today's  high  interest  rates, 
inflation,  unemplojonent.  and  the 
mounting  burden  of  debt  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  accuracy  of  Paulson's  state- 
ment. 

Thanks  to  Paulson's  organizational 
work  with  the  National  Organization 
for  Raw  Materials  and  with  various 
farm  organizations  and  business 
groups,  economists  have  been  placed 
on  the  defensive.  Paulson's  criticism 
and  the  rapidly  deteriorating  economy 
have  caused  the  spotlight  to  be  turned 
on  the  economists  who  are  the  archi- 
tects of  the  pending  disaster.  The 
cheap  food  economists  now  are  on  the 
nm  in  Government,  in  colleges,  and  in 
business.  They  will  turn  arotmd  and 
regroup  for  a  fight  to  maintain  their 
Influence,  but  because  of  Arnold  Paul- 
son's efforts,  increasing  numbers  of 
American  citizens  are  challenging  the 
authority  of  economists  whose  intel- 
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lectually  bankrupt  policies  are  paving 
the  way  for  an  economic  collapse. 

Granite  Palls,  Miim.  (which  was 
Arnold  Paulson's  home),  the  Sixth 
District  and  the  Nation's  farmers  and 
businessmen  who  recognized  the  need 
for  a  parity  economy,  have  lost  a  true 
friend.  Personally,  I  found  Arnold's  as- 
sistance and  advice  invaluable  during 
my  three  terms  in  Congress.  I  feel  the 
loss  as  well.  In  recognition  of  Arnold's 
courage  and  tenacity,  those  "of  us  who 
knew  him  share  an  obligation  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  There  Is  no  better  way 
to  serve  his  memory  well.* 


ARCHBISHOP  OSCAR  ARNULPO 
ROMERO  OP  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1980 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league. Father  Robert  Drinan  for  rec- 
ommending this  special  order  in  honor 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Oscar  Arnulfo 
Romero  of  El  Salvador. 

Yesterday,  the  24th  of  March,  when 
Archbishop  Romero  was  brutally  and 
senselessly  shot  down  while  saying 
Mass,  it  was  a  tragedy  for  everyone 
who  wants  to  see  peace  and  an  end  to 
human  suffering  in  Central  America. 

The  disgraceful  and  cowardly 
murder  of  Archbishop  Romero  is  an 
ironic  tragedy.  The  archbishop  spent 
his  entire  life  advocating  the  cause  of 
peace  amid  the  violent  politics  of  El 
Salvador.  In  his  last  sermon  before  he 
was  so  brutally  slain,  he  spoke  to  his 
fellow  Splvadorians  about  giving  one's 
life  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  truly  great  leader. 
Archbishop  Romero  was  tireless  and 
relentless  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights.  Many  Salvadorians  have  now 
been  left  without  their  guiding  force. 
The  followers  of  Archbishop  Romero 
and  his  crusade  for  peace  and  human 
rights  have  suffered  a  terrible  shock 
that  is  only  worsened  by  the  fear  that 
this  tragic  killing  is  only  the  begrinning 
of  even  more  violent  turmoil  in  their 
already  troubled  country. 

The  mourners  of  Archbishop 
Romero  must  not  forget  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.  Salvador- 
ans  must  now  continue  the  endeavors 
of  their  late  protector,  and  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  should  encourage 
them  in  this  pursuit.  Archbishop 
Romero  espoused  the  cause  of  human 
rights  for  his  people,  and  his  people 
must  now  continue  their  own  efforts  in 
the  struggle  for  peace  and  human  dig- 
nity without  this  man  to  lead  them. 
Surely.'  the  spirit  of  Archbishop 
Romero  has  not  been  killed  despite  his 
tragic  loss. 

The  brutal  death  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero  is  an  outrage 
that  will  stand  out  in  the  troubled  his- 
tory of  Central  America  for  as  long  as 
human  decency  has  any  meaning. 
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I  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
this  one  man's  work  for  peace  will  con- 
tinue, not  only  in  his  coimtry  of  El 
Salvador  but  throughout  the  world.* 


CONCERN  OVER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ANn-INPLAIlON  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIBCTCHI 
ni  THE  ROUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
voicing  some  concerns  I  have  over  the 
direction  the  administration  has 
chosen  in  fighting  inflation. 

I  bring  this  correspondence  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Congress  op  the  UNirn)  States. 

House  op  Repeesehtativxs. 

Wa$hinoton,  D.C 
Hon.  Jiianr  Cartes. 
77»e  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsnmiT:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  cpnoem  over  several  aspects  of 
your  recently  announced  anti-inflation 
package.  I  fear  that  the  over-all  program 
may  not  lessen  inflation,  but  may  actually 
worsen  the  problem. 

I  totally  Buinwrt  efforts  io  balance  the 
budget.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  demonstrate 
the  will  to  impose  fiscal  restraint  and  re- 
sponsibility on  Federal  spending.  But  we 
should  not  fool  ourselves  or  mislead  the 
American  public  into  thinking  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  aoUe  inflation. 

Consumer  prices  are  rising  at.  the  rate  of 
1.4  percent  a  month,  Iht  highest  increase  in 
almost  evi  years.  Rising  prices  are  concen- 
trated In  two  key  areas  of  the  economy: 
energy  and  hotising  costs.  A  balanced 
budget  will  not  bring  down  the  price  of  a 
home  or  reduce  the  cost  of  gasoline  at  the 
pump. 

Tour  proposal  for  a  10-cent-a-barrel  gaso- 
line tax  will  only  add  to  the  inflationary 
cost  of  energy.  Gasoline  rationing  is  a  better 
altemaUve  to  a  policy  that  favors  higher 
prices  as  a  means  of  promoting  conserva- 
tion. The  people  in  the  Third  EUstrict  of 
Washington  State  have  repeatedly  respond- 
ed 2-to-l  in  favor  of  rationing  as  opposed  to 
higher  prices,  whenever  the  Issue  has  been 
addressed  in  a  questionnaire. 

In  addition,  the  policy  of  higher  interest 
rates  is  havihg  a  crippling  and  punitive 
effect  on  one  segment  of  our  economy— the 
housing  industry.  High  interest  rates  only 
fuel  the  inflationary  spiral,  they  do  not  con- 
trol it.  A  sounder  policy  would  institute 
some  form  of  credit  allocations,  to  penalize 
unsecured  loans  involving  credit  cards,  and 
provide  lower  credit  and  interest  terms  for 
home  mortgage  applications. 

I  fear  a  program  that  encourages  higher 
interest  rates  and  energy  costs  will  send  the 
economy  into  a  severe  and  widespread  reces- 
sion. This  would  have  the  effect  of  trigger- 
ing unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
foods  statqpt.  and  the  other  social  services 
that  are  needed  during  economic  hard 
times,  the  result  of  which  would  throw  the 
budget  out  of  balance  once  again. 

We  need  an  anti-inflation  policy  that  does 
not  kill  the  paUent  with  the  cure.  We 
should  concentrate  on  reducing  inflation  in 
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the  "basic  necessities"— bousing,  energy, 
food  and  medical  costs.  It  will  not  be  pain- 
less nor  will  it  bring  bealtaig  overnight.  But 
at  least  we  would  be  applying  the  medica- 
tion in  the  proper  places. 
Sincerely. 

DonBoiozi. 
Member  of  Condresa.9 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM 
GOEDERT 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

opn.Larois 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Bdr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  Father  William  Goedert.  pastor  of 
Saint  Germaine  Catholic  Church  in 
Oak  Lawn.  HL.  will  be  celebrating  25 
years  as  a  priest.  It  is  an  occasion 
worth  noting,  for  since  his  ordination 
in  1955.  Father  Goedert  has  served 
with  energy,  dedication,  and  love. 

Most  recently  he  has  led  a  drive  to 
remodel  and  reftirbish  Saint  Germaine 
Church,  a  project  that  will  be  complet- 
ed by  Easter  of  this  year.  Such 
achievements  are  a  common  part  of 
Father  Goedert's  story.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  his  church  and  commu- 
nity and  has  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  Imow  him  and  woik  with 
him. 

Father  Goedert  studied  educational 
administration  and  guidance  coimsel- 
ing  at  Loyola  University  in  Chicago 
and  studied  as  well  at  Saint  Mary  of 
the  Lake  Seminary  and  took  addition- 
al graduate  courses  in  education  at 
Northwestern  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

But  it  is  not  Just  educational  creden- 
tials that  make  one  a  success  In  serv- 
ing as  spiritual  director  and  dean  of 
students  at  Saint  Mary  of  the  Lake 
Seminary,  a  position  Father  Goedert 
served  in  with  distinction.  His  skill 
with  people  stood  him  in  good  stead 
while  piresident  of  Niles  College  ^t 
Loyola  and  dean  of  studies  at  Niles 
College  and  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago  School 
Board. 

The  range  of  Father  Goedert's  work 
is  impressive.  To  name  but  a  few  areas, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
advisory  board  of  Encyclopedia  Brl- 
tannica,  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Area  School  Television, 
Inc.,  was  appointed  to  the  technical 
advisory  committee  of  the  Joint 
Youth  Development  Project  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  has  served  on  the 
Cardinal's  committee  for  Spanish 
speaking. 

Father  Goedert  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  25  years  of  Christian  service 
and  I  wish  him  ■continued  success  in 
the  future.* 


THE  MX  MTBWTJ^  A  $100 
BILLION  WASTE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


CXZVI- 


OPMICHICAV 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  BKPaCSCRTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  27, 19S9 

•  Bdr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  grandiose,  expensive,  and 
questionable  weapons  projects  to  come 
along  in  many  yean  is  the  MX  mlssOe. 
From  a  technical  point  of  view,  the 
20,000  square  miles  of  area  that  it  will 
operate  over,  the  200  race  tracks  on 
which  the  missile  will  be  pulled  along, 
and  the  millions  of  pounds  of  concrete 
and  steel  involved  are  simply  outland- 
ish. Prom  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  the 
system  is  budget  busting.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Nation's  security, 
the  MX  missile  simply  will  compel  the 
Russians  to  build  a  competitive  system 
of  their  own  and  the  endless  arms  race 
will  further  escalate  and  destabilize 
the  world.  Fortunately,  citizens  in 
Utah  and  Nevada,  where  the  missile 
system  is  to  be  built,  are  solidly  <h>- 
posed  to  it,  and  the  Pentagon  is 
having  second  thoughts. 

Herbert  Scovllle.  Jr^  ■  a  leadmg 
expert  on  weaponry,  president  of  the 
Arms  Qontrol  Association,  and  a 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA, 
has  performed  a  major  service  in  his 
article  on  the  MX.  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books.  March 
20,  1980.  Commonsense  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  arms  race  will  have  to  pre- 
vail someday,  and  Dr.  Scoville's  analy- 
sis will  enable  that  to  hv>pen. 

The  article  follows: 
America's  Greatest  Covstsdction:  Can  It 

WOBK? 

Althougb  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  now  in 
limbo  and  may  never  be  resurrected  in  its 
present  from,  a  furious  debate  is  still  con- 
tinuing over  the  MX  mlssUe,  the  latest 
brainchild  of  the  Pentagon  planners  and  sci- 
entists. This  will  be  the  most  expensive 
weapon  ever  produced— some  estimates  run 
as  high  as  $100  billion  to  deploy  200  mis- 
siles. Building  its  "race  track"  bases  will  in- 
volve the  largest  construction  project  in  tJS 
history.  Because  the  MX  threatens  a  first 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
forces— its  land-based  ICBMs— it  could  in- 
crease risks  of  a  nuclear  Armageddon.  Be- 
cause it  could  lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  buUd 
strategic  missile  syFtems  that  we  cannot 
verify,  it  could  also  undercut  all  future  at- 
tempts to  control  strategic  weapons,  and 
could  result  in  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union 
running  blindfolded  in  an  endless  nuclear 
annxrace. 

whatu  rr? 
The  MX  missile  that  President  Carter  ap- 
proved for  full-scale  development  is  the 
largest  of  all  designs  that  were  being  consid- 
ered for  a  new  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM).  The  MX  will  weigh 
190.000  pounds  and  will  initially  be  capable 
of  launching  to  the  Soviet  Union  ten  of  the 
new  modeU  of  the  Minuteman  in  nuclear 
warhead,  each  with  an  exphxtve  force,  or 
"yield,"  of  about  350  kllotona.  An  even 
higher  yield  will  be  subaUtuted  Ip  the  1980s. 
The  missile  will  have  a  range  of  6,000  nauti- 
cal miles  and  a  new  guidance  iystem  which 
wlU  give  -it  an  accuracy  stgnlficantly  better 
than  that  of  the  advanced  Minuteman  m. 
As  currently  proposed  the  full  MX  deploy- 
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m^A  will  eoidprise  aOO  miarfle*  with  2.000 
wfti^eads,  po«  erful  and  accurate  enough  to 
threaten  the  fmtire  Soviet  ICBM  force  of 
1.400  mlsaOi 

Carter  has  also  approved  the  so-called 
"race  track"  Scheme  to  provide  bases  for 
these  missilea.  Each  of  the  200  missiles  will 
be  assigned  :  o  its  own  road  loop  with 
twenty-three  I  ilast-resistant  shelters.  These 
twenty-three  t  belters  wiB  be  separated  by  a 
■ih><niimi  of  '  .OM  feet  in  order  to  ensure 
that  a  atatcle  C  oviet  wartiead  cannot  destroy 
more  than  on  shelter.  Thus,  unless  t3ie  So- 
viets have  a  1  ay  of  knowing  whidi  shelter 
in  a  "race  tn  ck"  holds  tlie  Mngle  missile, 
they  would  bs  ire  to  destroy  all  twenty-three 
hardened  shel  ers  in  order  to  be  sure  of  dis- 
abling the  mil  sfle.  Success  depends  on  fool- 
ing the  RusB  ans  in  a  multi-biUion-dollar 
shell  game.  Drpending  on  local  terrain  the 
"race  tracks"  will  be  deployed  in  Nevada 
and  ntab  in  ( lusters  of  about  four  with  a 
single  externa  assembly  area. 

After  havini  been  assembled  outside  the 
"race  track"  tfie  missile  wiU  be  placed  hori- 
zontally on  a|  tranaporter-erector-launcher 
(TEL)  180  fedt  long  and  weighing  670.000 
pounds,  and  then  moved  into  its  "race 
track"  by  a  iipecial  railroad.  In  order  to 
show  the  Rua  lians  that  cmly  one  missile  is 
in  each  "race  track."  a  barrier  wHl  be  place 
across  the  ra  Iroad  after  the  missile  and 
TEL  are  insid :.  This  is  supposed  to  prevent 
additional  mis  tiles  from  t>eing  moved  secret- 
ly onto  the  trjck  in  violation  of  a  SALT  ceil- 
ing—should w^  ever  again  agree  to  such  a 
celling.  Final  assembly  and  maintenance  of 
the  missile  wlB  be  conducted  within  this 
barrier. 

The  TEL  with  the  missile  aboard  will  be 
covered  with]  a  210-foot  shield  weighing 
140.000  pound  I  to  conceal  the  missUe  from 
external  obsei  vation  as  it  moves  along  the 
road  loop  fror  i  one  shelter  to  another.  Thus 
the  total  well  Alt  of  the  TEL.  missile,  and 
shield,  which  must  be  transported  around 
the  "race  trac  c"  will  be  more  than  one  mil- 
lion pounds,  rhe  missile  and  TEL  will  be 
dropped  off  ii  i  one  of  the  shelters,  but  the 
shield  win  slowly  lumber  on  to  all  twenty- 
three  shelten  so  that  the  Soviets  cannot 
know  whicib  t  lelter  houses  the  actual  mis- 
sQe.  To  make  the  deception  more  effective, 
it  may  at  a  lat  sr  time  be  necessary  to  substi- 
tute a  concrel  e  dummy  under  the  shield  to 
simulate  the  i  'eight  of  the  missile  and  TEL. 
But  each  shel  er  will  have  four  portholes  in 
the  roof  whic  i  can  be  opened  from  time  to 
time  to  permt  a  Soviet  observation  satellite 
to  see  that  oi  ly  a  single  shelter  In  a  "race 
track"  contaii  s  a  missile  and  that  all  others 
are  empty. 

The  transporter  and  the  missile  without 
the  shield  wll  be  designed  to  move  un- 
manned and  by  remote  control  along  the 
road  at  a  spe  d  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  so 
that  even  af  I  er  warning  that  the  Soviets 
have  launches  I  an  attack,  a  mlssUe  could,  in 
theory,  be  mc  red  to  any  one  of  the  twenty- 
three  shelten  in  the  twenty  minutes  before 
the  Soviet  warhead  arrives.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  fire  a  liiiasile  from  the  TEL  while  on 
the  open  "ra:e  tnA"  aa  well  as  directly 
from  the  shel  ers. 

Each  "race  track"  will  be  approximately 
fifteen  miles  '.  ong  and  cover  an  area  greater 
than  thirty  iQuare  miles.  Thus  200  UX 
"nee  tracks"  will  cover  an  area  of  at  least 
6.000  square  miles:  considerable  additional 
land  win  be  n  ieded  for  other  facilities,  exte- 
rior roads,  an  I  rafl  lines.  Construction  camp 
areas  win  ala(  be  required.  According  to  the 
EnvironmenU  1  Impact  Statement  more 
than  30.000  i  quare  miles  may  be  involved 
for  this  aysti  m.  Security  fencing  will  only 
be  provided  1  sr  an  area  of  about  2Vk  acres 
around  each  i  belter  so  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment claims  that  only  about  twenty-five 
square  miles  ot  the  entire  complex  will  t>e 
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denied  to  public  use.  However,  this  would 
appear  soiAewhat  disingenuous  since  the  re- 
mainder of  the  area  wiU  be  covered  with 
roads  capable  of  handling  or  moving  a  TEL 
vehicle  weighing  a  million  pounds— hardly 
ideal  campgrounds.  Even-  if  it  is  not  fenced, 
the  entire  area  win  need  some  type  of  secu- 
rity to  prevent  sabotage. 

The  construction  necessary  for  this 
system  wiU  be  stupendous  and  will  dwarf 
any  other  in  the  sparsely  inhabited  states  of 
Utah  and  Nevada.  Some  10.000  miles  of 
heavy  duty  roadway  wiU  l>e  required,  and 
perhaps  5.000  additional  miles  of  road.  This 
is  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the 
total  Federal  IntersUte  Highway  System 
which  has  been  built  since  the  19508.  The 
MX  will  thus  require  the  biggest  construc- 
tion project  in  the  nation's  history,  bigger 
than  the  Panama  Canal  and  much  bigger 
than  the  Alaalutn  pipeline.  Recent  studies 
show  that  some  172  biUion  gallons  of  water 
will  be  required  for  construction  and  twenty 
years  of  operation  of  the  system  in  a  region 
Where  water  is  precious.  (Indeed  the  four 
senators  from  Nevada  and  Utah  have  re- 
cently urged  President  Carter  to  seek  alter- 
natives to  the  MX  "race  track"  basing 
scheme.) 

The  cost  of  the  entire  system  with  two 
hundred  MX  missiles  is  now  officially  esti- 
mated to  be  $33  billion,  but  we  can  be  sure 
this  estimate  is  low.  Only  very  preliminary 
work  has  t>een  done  on  the  detailed  design 
of  these  systems.  The  history  of  other  mili- 
tary progrsuns  suggests  the  costs  will  be  at 
least  twice  as  large.  Senator  Helms,  an  eager 
supporter  of  most  military  appropriations, 
has  estimated  them  at  over  $100  billion. 

THE  DECISIONS 

The  MX  program  shows  bow  erratic  the 
Carter  administration  has  been  in  its  nucle- 
ar security  poMcies.  In  1977  and  1978  Car- 
ter's officials  expressed  skepticism  about 
the  MX,  but  as  SALT  began  to  run  into  po- 
Utical  trouble,  the  MX  program  was  increas- 
ingly viewed  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  to  ap- 
pease senators  who  opposed  the  treaty. 
Then  on  June  8.  1979,  and  only  eleven  days 
before  Carter  signed  the  SALT  II  Treaty  in 
Vienna,  his  administration  announced  the 
decision  to  develop  the  MX  missile.  Al- 
though the  White  House  vigorously  denied 
it.  there  seems  no  doubt  that  their  decision 
was  made  to  reduce  opposition  in  the  Senate 
to  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  But  even  if  the 
treaty  had  been  promptly  ratified,  the  deci- 
sion to  build  the  MX  would  have  done  much 
to  make  SALT  unworkable. 

How  was  the  MX  Justified?  The  adminis- 
tration argued  that  without  the  MX  our 
current  Minuteman  ICBMs  would  become 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack  in  the  1980s. 
Yet  Carter's  decision  of  June  1979  did  not 
deal  with  the  method  of  basing  the  MX— 
which  is  what  determines  vulnerability- 
only  with  the  characteristics  of  the  MX  mls- 
sUe itself.  The  administration,  moreover, 
chose  a  190,000-pound  missile,  the  largest  of 
aU  the  proposed  new  MX  designs,  and  the 
one  that  makes  invulnerability  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  since  the  larger  the  missile 
the  more  difficult  and  expensive  it  would  be 
to  make  it  mobile  and  to  build  a  number  of 
hardened  launch  points  from  which  it  could 
be  fired. 

The  only  rationale  for  so  huge  a  missile 
would  be  to  carry  more  warheads  with 
greater  explosive  power.  Along  with  the 
higher  accuracy  of  the  new  missiles,  this 
will  give  the  United  SUtes  for  the  first  time 
the  power  to  threaten  aU  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  landbased  ICBMs.  Since  ICBMs 
comprise  more  than  70  percent  of  the  entire 
Soviet  strategic  force,  the  US  wiU  be  viewed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  seeking  the  power  to 
make  a  first  strike  on  the  Soviet  deterrent. 
Administration  spokesmen  deny  that  this  is 
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our  intmtkin.  Tb«y  elatm  thaX  there  are 
other  blast-resiatant  targeU  in  the  USSR 
besides  ICBM  siloa— such  as  command  posts 
or  nuclear  weapon  storage  sites— that  would 
require  MX  warheads.  However  the  small 
number  of  aucb  targeU  would  not  require  us 
to  build  2,000  MX  warheads.  They  could  be 
adequately  dealt  wltb  by  our  existing  Min- 
uteman lUjnissUet  with  their  new  guidance 
system  and  their  new  warheads  of  higher 
explosive  i>ower.  The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  the  mUitary  wants  the  MX  in 
order  to  threaten  Soviet  ICBBfs. 

Carter's  National  Security  Adviser  Zbig- 
nlew  Brzesinski  argues  that  the  improved 
strategic  power  at  the  MX  wiU  "reduce 
Soviet  incentives  to  initiate  an  attack 
against  our  forces  by  giving  us  the  ability  to 
respond  in  kind."  This  argument  makes  jio 
sense  at  aU.  First,  the  knowledge  that  US 
missiles  could  destroy  their  silos  would  in- 
crease, not  decrease,  Soviet  incentives  to 
make  a  preemptive  attack  in  the  first  stage 
of  any  conflict.  Next,  a  silo-busting  force  is 
of  value  only  for  a  "first  strike"  since  an 
attack  in  response  would  only  hit  empty 
siloe.  The  Soviets  would  have  launched 
some  of  their  missiles  from  their  silos  in 
their  first  strike,  and  they  would  fire  any  re- 
maining missiles  when  their  riuiats  detected 
that  the  US  was  launching  its  retaliatory 
strike.  Why  should  they  leave  their  ICBMs 
in  their  silos  to  be  destroyed  after  a  large- 
scale  nuclear  war  has  broken  out? 

Defending  the  MX  decision.  Brzezinski 
claimed  that  "proceeding  with  this  new 
system  should  improve  Soviet  liftentlves  in 
SALT  in  by  demonstrating  our  determina- 
tion'to  maintain  essential  equivalence."  One 
might  have  hoped  that  after  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  Nixon  and  Kissinger  in  buying 
weapons  as  negotiating  bargaining  chips, 
the  Carter  administration  would  not  fall 
into  the  same  trap.  In  the  early  1970s  the 
US  refused  in  the  SALT  I  negotiations  to 
limit  MIRVed  missiles— missiles  that  can 
launch  multiple  warheads  at  separate  tar- 
gets. Instead  it  deployed  MIRVed  missiles 
for  several  years  before  the  Soviets  had 
even  tested  their  first  model.  This  deploy- 
ment, it  was  argued,  would  pressure  the  So- 
viets into  favorable  negotiations  In  SALT  II. 

But  of  course  the  opposite  happened.  In- 
evitably, the  Soviets  followed  in  our  foot- 
steps with  a  MIRV  program  of  their  owil  In 
1973,  a  year  after  SALT  I  was  signed  and 
five  years  l>ehind  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viets tested  their  first  MIRVs  and  in  1975 
began  deploying  them  on  their  ICBMs.  Be- 
cause their  missiles  were  larger  than  our 
Minuteman.  they  could  put  more  warheads 
on  them,  with  higher  yields,  and  thus  would 
have  a  potential  advantage  over  the  US.  For 
example  their  heavy  SS-18  missile  has  been 
tested  with  ten  warheads,  and  intelligence 
experts  say  it  could  carry  thirty.  The  lighter 
SS-19  has  been  tested  with  six  but  could 
carry  twelve.  With  their  currently  tested 
numbers  of  warheads,  the  SS-IB  and  SS-19 
would  in  theory  be  able  to  knock  out  our 
Minuteman  force.  With  the  increased  num- 
bers of  warheads  that  they  can  be  designed 
to  carry,  the  MX  "race  tracks"  themselves 
would  be  threatened. 

Although  Secretary  Kissinger  opposed  in- 
cluding MIRV  limits  in  SALT  I,  he  later  ad- 
mitted that  he  wished  he  had  understood 
the  MIRV  problem  better.  Now  he  and  the 
Carter  administration  profess  to  be  alarmed 
and  Carter  is  prepared  to  spend  weU  over 
$30  billion  to  make  our  ICBMs  invulnera- 
ble—mainly because  we  did  not  halt  the 
MIRV  race  before  it  got  out  of  hand. 

The  Carter  administration  did  not  choose 
the  "race  track"  basing  sjrstem— the  key  ele- 
ment in  reducing  vulnerability— untU  Sep- 
tember 7,  1979.  A  year  earlier  the  Defense 
Department  favored  a  quite  different 
scheme:  each  missile  would  be  moved  in  a 
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vertical  position  in  Its  launch  canister  from 
one  empty  blast-resistant  silo  to  another  on 
a  random  basis.  Thus  if  the  deception  were 
good  enough,  the  Soviets  would  never  luiow 
which  silo  held  the  missUe— the  old  sheU 
game.  More  careful  analyses  however  dem- 
onstrated that  this  approach  was  literally 
fuU  of  holes.  It  was  probably  not  verifiable 
by  the  USSR  and  probably  contravened  the 
SALT  Treaty  limiting  the  number  of 
launchers.  In  the  i>ast  yeare  a  number  of 
other  schemes  have  been  circulated  and 
found  wanting.  Although  the  "race  track" 
scheme  is  now  said  to  have  been  firmly  de- 
cided on.  the  more  this  plan  is  scrutinized, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  it  too  may  be  su- 
perseded by  some  other  scheme. 

THE  THREAT 

The  primary  military  argimient  for  the 
MX  is  that  it  will,  in  the  1980s,  eliminate 
the  potential  vulnerability  of  our  fixed  land- 
based  ICBMs  to  a  Soviet  attack  using 
ICBMs  of  unprecedented  power  and  accura- 
cy. However  this  threat  is  more  theoretical 
than  real.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  a  missile  warhead  able  to 
knock  out  a  single  blast-resistant  silo.  It  is 
quite  another  to  be  confident  of  destroying 
1.000  US  sUos  with  1,000-2.000  warheads  in 
a  near  simultaneous  attack  at  a  time  speci- 
fied well  in  advance.  The  opportunities  for 
failure  are  enormous,  particularly  since  ad- 
ditional warheads  cannot  be  fired  at  the 
same  target  to  compensate  for  warheads 
that  don't  reach  their  target.  The  explosion 
from  the  first  salvo,  even  if  inaccurate, 
would  destroy  the  others.  Furthermore, 
even  were  such  an  attack  completely  suc- 
cessful, the  US  would  still  be  in  a  position  to 
destroy  most  Soviet  military  targets,  its  in- 
dustry, and  its  society  with  its  thousands  of 
submarine-  and  aircraft-launched  missile 
warheads. 

tJS  strategy  still  depends  on  a  "triad"  of 
submarine  missiles,  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, and  land-based  missiles.  Carter,  by  em- 
phasizing the  Invulnerability  and  mobility 
of  the  Trident  submarines,  could  have  made 
a  powerful  argiunent  that  the  US  would 
remain  secure  even  if  one  leg  became  poten- 
tially vulnerable.  However,  now  that  our 
land-based  missiles— and  only  our  land- 
based  missiles— are  becoming  theoretically 
vulnerable  because  we  failed  to  limit  MIRVs 
in  SALT  I,  Carter  has  allowed  his  adminis- 
tration to  be  stampeded  into  building  a  pre- 
mature expensive  Rube  Goldberg  system 
that  in  the  long  run  will  not  worlc 

THE  RASING  SYSTEM 

If  the  MX  system  were  to  be  InstaUed  by 
the  early  1980s,  one  might  argue  that— in 
view  of  the  Soviet  forces  estimated  for  those 
years— it  could  protect  the  land-based  mis- 
siles on  its  "race  track"  loops.  But  the  entire 
MX  system  wiU  not  be  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  the  1980s  and  it  would  have  to 
remain  effective  in  the  1990s  if  its  deploy- 
ment Is  to  be  Justified. 

In  fact,  the  MX  will,  before  very  long,  be 
outmoded.  Its  effectiveness  depends  on 
having  more  launch  points  than  the  Soviets 
have  ICBM  warheads  to  attack  it.  The 
SALT  n  Treaty  would  have  put  a  finite 
limit  of  approximately  6.000  on  such  Soviet 
warheads.  This  was  probably  not  enough  to 
give  the  Russians  confidence  they  could  de- 
stroy the  4,600  shelters  on  the  proposed  MX 
"race  track"  loops.  But  even  if  ratified, 
SALT  n  would  have  expired  in  1985,  some 
five  years  before  the  MX  system  wiU  be 
fully  in  operation.  Pity  the  poor  US  SALT 
negotiator  in  the  1980s  having  to  perauade 
bis  Soviet  counterpart  that  the  USSR  must 
sign  or  extend  a  treaty  in  order  to  make  our 
MX  program,  coating  between  30  and  100 
btUion  doUars,  an  effective  weapons  system. 
If  SALT  n  is  not  ratified,  no  mulUpIe 
launch  point  scheme  has  a  chance  of  assur- 
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ing  InvulnerebQity.  It  wiU  be  out  of  date 
before  the  first  MX  can  be  deployed  tn  1986. 
By  that  time,  according  to  official  US  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  MIRV  capacity,  the  Rus- 
sians could  easily  have  10.000  warheads, 
more  than  enough  to  hit  every  shelter  that 
is  planned  for  every  MX  "race  track."* 


SMOOT-HAWLEY  REVISITED 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  about  to  pass  the  most  dan- 
gerous piece  of  legislation  this  country 
has  seen  in  50  years— the  so-called 
windfall  profits  tax.  This  incredible 
new  tax  will  depress  D.S.  drilling  and 
exploration,  increase  our  dependence 
on  OPEC,  wipe  out  the  independent 
wildcatters,  and  insure  higher  and 
higher  fuel  prices  for  all  Americans.  It 
will  bring  on  a  surge  of  Government 
spending,  more  inflation,  an  increasing 
tax  burden,  and  an  ever-expanding 
Government  bureaucracy.  This  is  no 
windfall  profits  tax— it  is  an- excise  tax 
on  American  oil.  Just  when  we  need  it 
most,  and  like  all  sales  taxes  it  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  American  people. 

You  have  to  go  back  50  years  to  find 
a  piece  of  legislation  with  such  de- 
structive power,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointed  out  in  this  morning's 
paper.  It  was  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tar- 
riff  Act  of  1933  that  threw  the  United 
States  into  the  Great  Depression.  If 
the  Senate  passes  this  dangerous  new 
tax  today,  what  devastation  can  we 
look  forward  to  in  the  1980's? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  take 
time  to  read  this  important  editorial 
by  the  WaU  Street  JoumaL 

The  editorial  follows: 

Death  op  Reason 

Barring  a  redemptive  miracle,  the  United 
States  Senate  today  wlU  sacrifice  the  na- 
tion's future  security  to  its  own  unslakable 
thirst  for  revenues.  It  will  give  final  approv- 
al to  the  massive,  fasely  labeled,  "windfall 
profits  tax-" 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  the 
Congress  could  actuaUy  pass  so  misguided  a 
piece  of  legislation.  Admittedly.  Washington 
has  been  picking  off  one  major  industry  a 
decade:  the  steel  industry  with  the  price 
"Jawboning"  of  the  1960s,  and  the  auto  in- 
dustry with  the  safety,  emissions  and  fuel 
standards  of  the  1970s.  But  even  with  that 
record,  we  would  have  thought  it  beyond 
beUef  that  Congress  would  set  out  to  de- 
stroy this  industry  in  this  decade,  ham- 
stringing the  domestic  oil  Industir  Just 
when  energy  is  a  paramount  concern  not 
only  economically  but  pollticaUy  and  mili- 
tarily. 

Looking  on  the  spectacle  of  Congress  slap- 
ping a  huge  tax  on  domestic  oil  production 
Just  when  it  needs  to  reduce  oil  imports,  our 
friends  abroad  look  on  with  alarmed  in- 
credulity. Why  is  the  United  SUtes  doing 
this  to  itself?  a  cabinet  member  of  one  ally 
asked  us  recently.  We  could  only  reply, 
tongue-tied,  that  aimple  logic  sometimes 
falls  victim  to  complex  political  forces. 

The  evolution  of  this  latest  aelf-infUcted 
blow  is  bound  up  in  the  broader  history  of 
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vs.  eoonomic  policy  through  the '1970a.  It 
began  when  Congreaa,  led  by  many  of  the 
same  people  who  lead  it  today,  embraced 
wage  and  price  controls  as  the  remedy  for 
the  inflation  its  overspending  had  g«ierat- 
ed,  and  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  api^  them  in  1971.  Bfoat  of 
the  controls  were  blown  off  by  inflation  tn 
1973  and  1974,  but  the  ones  on  energy  con- 
tinued. They  indeed  blOMomed  into  a  huge 
regulatory  bureaucracy,  the  Depuimeat  of 
Energy.  The  DOE  became  an  instrument  for 
strangling  domestic  energy  production. 

Public  frustration  with  the  fruits  of  this 
process— gasoline  lines,  rising  energy  oosts 
and  increased  dependence  aa  traporta— was 
diverted  by  American  poUUcal  leaderahip  to 
the  oil  Industry,  which,  guided  by  its  tradi- 
tional  opportuniam.  waaan  easy  victim.  This 
exercise  in  political  cynidam  was  augmented 
by  more  virulent  anti-buaineB,  anti-captia- 
list  forces.  Soon  the  attack  on  oil  loat  what- 
ever rationality  it  ever  had  and  became  a  re- 
ligious movement  bent  on  punishing  Uie  oQ 
Industry  and  diverting  its  cash  flow  into  the 
public  treasiuT-  As  it  happened,  this  was 
Just  the  ticket  for  a  government  that  had 
through  most  of  the  1970b  enormously  over- 
spent its  budget  and  generated  progressively 
worse  inflation.  President  Carter  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  removing  price  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oil  but  taxing  away  most 
of  the  added  revenues  that  he  presumed 
would  flow  from  letting  prices  rise  above 
the  ceilings.  The  DOE  bureaucracy  found 
ways,  as  we  noted  in  this  column  yesterday, 
to  preserve  and  expand  its  power  even  after 
decontroL 

The  oil  revenues  tax  Congreaa  will  pa* 
today— again  barring  some  last-mtnute  con- 
version—will combine  with  raging  inflation 
to  run  the  American  crude  oil  production  in- 
dustry into  the  ground.  It  will  aoUdify 
OPEC's  grip  on  oQ  prices,  leave  us  political- 
ly and  militarily  exposed  from  further  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oU.  drain  huge  funds 
out  of  the  savings/profit  pool  needed  to 
stimulate  investment  and  productivity,  and 
increase  the  incentive  for  inflationary 
money  creation.  To  find  a  similarly  destruc- 
tive single  piece  of  legislation,  you  have  to 
hark  back  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff, 
which  helped  throw  the  world  into  the 
Great  Depression.* 


ST.  FINBAR'S  CHURCH  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OP  SERVICE 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETn 

OP  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27",  2980 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  St.  Finbar's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  It  marks  its  100th 
anniversary  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Bath  Beach.  Brooklyn,  on  April  26. 

St.  Finbar's  Church  was  founded  by 
a  group  of  Irish  immigrants  to  meet 
their  splrlttial  as  well  as  social  needs. 
However,  in  the  succeeding  years,  the 
parish  became  a  haven  for  Italian  im- 
migrants and  helped  them  adjust  to 
their  new  land  by  providing  not  only 
spiritual,  but  physical,  social,  psycho- 
logical, and  community  services  as 
well.  Throughout  its  100  years  of  ex- 
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Istence.    St. 
always  been 


Finbar's    Church    has 


respected  parish  In  the 
area,  and  a  ^rerunner  In  many  areas 
of  spiritual  a  id  social  action. 

Today.  St.  ^^bar's  Church  cares  for 
many  Italian  speaking  immigrants  and 
a  heavy  con<  entration  of  Italo- Ameri- 
cans. It  mlnii  Iters,  in  both  English  and 
Italian,  to  ov  er  2,000  worshiping  mem- 
bers each  Su  iday.  In  addition.  St.  Fin- 
bar's  suppUes  a  multitude  of  service, 
both  reUgioiis  and  secular,  to  even 
more  people  from  many  parts  of  the 
adjacent  com  munities. 

In  celebrat  ng  the  100th  anniversary 
of  its  found!]  ig.  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Finbar's  Chirch  will  reenact  the  his- 
toric passage  taken  by  thousands  of 
Italian  immii  rants,  who  settled  within 


the  limits  of] 
they  wUl  go 


the  parish.  On  April  19, 
o  Ellis  Island  and  will  be 


processed  tl  rough  the  Immigration 
Depot.  They  will  then  travel  by  boat, 
to  land  at  lattery  Park  as  many  of 
their  relatlv  s  and  friends  had  done 
years  before  The  Joyous  celebration 
will  be  dlmued  by  the  Centennial 


Dinner  Dancp  the  next  weekend.  April 
26. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  motto 
for  St.  Finba  r's  centennial  celebration 


"St.  Ftobar*! 


still  going  si  ong"  is  very  appropriate. 


The  church 
Brooldjm  foi 
sincere  hope 
century   for 


tias  served  the  people  of 
a  century  and  it  is  my 

that  it  wUl  serve  another 
the  betterment  of  the 


people  and  oi  ir  country .• 


THE 

FOR  100 
AMERICA 


HON. 


Salva  ion 
54  2 


tcday 


•  Mr. 

been  invited 
the  100 
the  Salvatioli 
America. 

This 
Berikhouldt, 
new 

Center  at 
City. 

I  would  be 
colleagues 
the  "Army" 
Uvea  of  aU 
thankful 

Webster 
tlon"  means 
to  help 

I  am  sure 
aU  these 
he  began  to 
evangelist  i 
east  -side, 
caused  him 
the  Salvatioh 
to  serve  thi 
the  trouble  L 


I  prest  rve. 


teins 


Church— 100  years  and 


SALV^  TION  ARMY  SALUTED 
'  HEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 


HANK  J.  GUARINI 


DFnW  JKRSXT 

m  THE  HO  asB  or  RXPHESDrrArrvis 
Thun  day.  March  27. 1989    . 
GUAJtINL 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

to  ceremcmles  celebrating 

of  dedicated  service  by 

Army  to  the  people  of 


invitation  comes  from  Lt.  Clark 

officer  in  charge  of  the 

Army     Community 

Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey 


remiss  if  I  do  not  ask  my 

to  share  this  salute  as 

has  Indeed  touched  the 

of  us.  All  of  America  is 


that  the  w(»tl  "salva- 
"to  save,  to  help  liberate. 


st^ys 


that  William  Booth  had 

In  mind  when  In  1865 

preach  as  an  independent 

the  slums  of  London's 

rhe    conditiona    he    saw 

to  name  his  organization 

Army.  His  ministry  was 

poor,  the  downtrodden. 

His  pulpits  were  the 
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street  comers  of  the  ghettos  and  bis 
men  bectnne  eori>s,  and  its  members 
called  soldiers  and  the  ministers  called 
officers. 

General  Booth  directed  his  army  to 
meet  wherever  the  people  were— in 
tents,  theaters,  dance  halls,  street 
comers.  Despite  opposition  from 
within  the  church  and  from  some  of 
the  very  people  he  helped  to  serve,  the 
army  continued,  and  imder  General 
Booth's  direction  successfully  over- 
came opposition  by  attacking  the  terri- 
ble social  ills  of  homelessness,  poverty 
and  hunger. 

His  book  entitled  "The  Darkest  Eng- 
land and  the  Way  Out"  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  modem  social  problems. 

The  Salvation  Army,  because  of  its 
success,  grew  and  on  March  10,  1880, 
was  established  in  the  United  States 
when  seven  "hallelujah  lassies"  landed 
in  Battery  Park,  N.Y. 

By  1900  the  army  had  thousands  of 
officers  and  soldiers  in  36  countries. 
After  General  Booth's  death  in  1912 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bramwell 
Booth,  who  was  succeeded  over  the 
years  by  Edward  Higglns,  Evangeline 
Booth,  and  George  Carpenter. 

They  suffered  a  great  loss  during 
World  War  II  when  their  international 
headquarters  in  London  was  destroyed 
by  fire  during  a  blitz.  Many  of  their 
officers  and  members  were  forced  un- 
derground. This  was  ironic  because 
the  service  of  the  Salvation  Army 
during  World  Wars  I  and  II  was 
notable  for  serving  the  men  in  the 
trenches. 

They  assisted  setting  up  the  U.S.O. 
during  World  War  II  which  was  a 
home  away  from  home  for  millions  of 
servicemen  serving  their  country. 

Their  work  during  later  world  con- 
flicts, including  Korea  and  Vietnam  is 
well  luiown.  Their  work  after  the  wars 
helping  the  refugees  of  the  various  na- 
tions Is  outstanding. 

Today  they  are  at  work  all  over  the 
world,  in  Hong  Kong  teaching  trades, 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  helping  refu- 
gees, in  P>aris  bringing  food  and  shel- 
ter for  the  homeless.  In  India  with 
more  than  5.000  centers  serving  pa- 
tients in  and  out  of  the  hospital,  in 
Africa  with  3,000  centers  bringing 
trades  and  teaching  people,  and  in 
Hawaii  where  their  famous  children's 
home  teaches  culinary  arts. 

Here  in  America,  in  addition  to 
weekly  religious  meetings,  there  are 
almost  1,200  fuU-fledged  corps  operat- 
ing weekly  religious  meetings,  home 
leagues  for  various  women's  groups  en- 
gaging in  community  service. 

Their  League  of  Mercy  conducts 
thousands  of  hospital  visits. 

Their  children's  groups  are  out- 
standing. The  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  groups,  the  Red  Shield  Youth 
Organization,  the  Young  People's 
Legion  should  be  replicated  through- 
out the  world. 

In  prison  they  are  noted  for  educa- 
tion and  social  services  to  those  who 
are  incarcerated. 

For  the  elderly,  their  golden  age 
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clubs  have  provided  a  haven  long 
before  other  groups  in  America  took 
up  the  cry. 

The  list  goes  on.  More  than  1.000 
othier  centers  provide  foster  care  serv- 
ices, day  nurseries,  social  service  cen- 
ters, summer  camps,  employment  serv- 
ice, servicemen's  clubs,  and  residences 
for  businessmen. 

The  bright  star  of  community  serv- 
ice  in  my  mind  includes  the  great  work 
that  the  Salvation  Army  does  in  times 
of  disaster,  be  it  an  earthquake,  or 
flood,  or  community  fires,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  is  there  with  its  mobile  can- 
teen bringing  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cal supplies  and  comfort  In  times  of 
need. 

In  my  congressional  district,  they 
have  an  excellent  community  center  in 
operation  where  I  am  attending  a  cere- 
mony on  Sunday.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  indeed  covered  the  wide  terrain 
needed  internationally  for  not  only 
the  poor  but  the  rich  who  need  com- 
forting and  counseling,  especially  In 
the  areas  of  drug  or  alcohol  abuse. 

On  the  skid  rows  of  America  they 
have  served  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
faceless,  nameless  men  and  women 
who  lost  the  will  to  live,  who  lost  their 
sense  of  direction,  their  firm  family 
foundations,  and  their  destiny.  Men 
and  women  who  are  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  teeming  millions  in  the  sidd 
rows  of  New  Yorli,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  communities  received 
hmnanized  attention. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  given  help 
to  America  and  indeed  the  world. 

Of  special  interest  to  me  is  the  Sal- 
vation Army's  youth  program  because 
if  our  society  is  to  survive  It  is  because 
of  the  involvement  of  the  youth.  They 
must  be  led— they  must  t>e  guided  and 
continue  to  receive  the  inspiration 
that  the  Salvation  Army  Is  providing, 
beginning  with  day  care  centers,  as 
they  have  in  Jersey  City  and  else- 
where. 

I  believe  the  paragraph  in  the  poem 
"Branch  of  the  Vine"  excellently  por- 
trays the  Salvation  Army's  contribu- 
tions for  so  many  years. 
Thou   constant  Friend  with  outstretched 
hand. 
Always  ready  to  enclasp  mine. 
How  I  long  to  take  hold  and  stand 

Side  by  side  as  a  branch  of  the  Vine. 

I  believe  Gen.  Arthur  Brown,  com- 
mander of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
Ernest  W.  Holz,  our  national  com- 
mander, deserve  the  attention  and 
gratitude  of  our  grateful  Nation. 

There  are  Salvation  Army  centers  in 
every  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  with  5,000  officers, 
25,000  lay  leaders,  and  more  than 
200,000  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  who  are  members  of  their 
auxiliary  associations,  committees,  and 
advisory  councils. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  Join  in  this  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  army  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  serving  God  and 
man,  which  will  be  observed  at  the  5- 
day  national  conference  In  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  from  June  12  to  June  16.« 
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ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  ITEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20, 1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al 
Lowensteln  was  an  outstanding  man 
who  worked  tirelessly  throughout  his 
life  for  a  better  America.  He  was  a 
champion  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
from  its  very  earliest  days. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  Al  and 
knew  him  to  be  a  warmhearted  indi- 
vidual as  he  vigorously  pursued  the 
causes  in  which  he  so  firmly  believed. 

Al  was  a  rare  indhidual.  Not  only 
did  he  have  the  courage  and  strength 
of  his  convictions,  but  he  also  inspired 
others  to  work  within  the  system  for 
human  rights  throughout  the  world. 
Al  touched  the  lives  of  many  Ameri- 
cans with  his  commitment  to  Justice 
and  equality.  This  House  and  the 
Nation  mourn  his  passage  and  will 
sorely  miss  him.« 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
KATYN  MASSACRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiifois 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  diabolical  crimes  of  the 
Soviet  Government  was  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  In 
which  approximately  15.000  Polish 
Army  officers  were  murdered  by  their 
Russian  captors.  The  scene  was  the 
Katyn  Forest  area  of  the  Ukraine  on 
March  30, 1940. 

The  Katyn  massacre  remains  the 
last  unpunished  and  largest  ignored 
crime  of  genocide  committed  during 
Mforld  War  II.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
savage  plan  to  deprive  the  Polish 
nation  of  its  Intellectual  military  lead- 
ership. Among  those  murdered  were 
two  generals,  hundreds  of  scientists, 
doctors,  professors,  chaplains.  Judges, 
lawyers,  engineers,  and  students.  ■ 

The  Katjm  massacre  was  not  Just 
another  war  atrocity  executed  in  the 
blind  fury  of  a  battlefield.  It  was  a 
premeditated,  planned  mass  murder 
and  should  have  been  classified  as  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  brought 
to  the  docket  of  the  Intemational  War 
Crimes  Tribunal  in  Nuremb(»v. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  conveniently 
overlooked  by  the  Westem  Powers  in 
order  to  placate  the  Soviet  Union. 

Then  in  1951,  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  Katyn  massa- 
cre, and  formally  accused  the  Soviet 
Government  of  the  Katyn  crime  and 
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asked  the  State  Department  to  pre- 
sent the  case  to  the  United  Nations. 
Although  since  that  time,  there  has 
been  occasional  discussion  of  the 
event,  the  committee's  groundwork 
has  never  been  effectively  implement- 
ed. Here,  again,  it  was  deemed  inop- 
portune to  offend  the  Soviet  Union 
with  incontrovertible  facts. 

The  massacre  was.  and  remains,  a 
classic  example  of  the  untrustworthl- 
ness  of  the  Communists.  It  is  especial- 
ly Important  that  we  ponder  the  his- 
toric lesson  of  the  Katyn  massacre  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  is 
frantically  confronting  the  Soviet 
Union  with  its  weak  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  dictates  that 
until  a  legitimate  legal  action  Is  taken 
against  the  Soviets  the  victims  of  the 
Katyn  massacre  and  the  thousands  of 
other  Polish  troops  who  gave  their  life 
for  freedom  during  World  War  n  have 
died  in  vain.« 


LATEST  ADVANCES  IN  CANCER 
THERAPY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer 
is  a  disease  that  will  strike  one  out  of 
four  Americans  and  two  out  of  three 
American  families.  The  word  "cancer" 
is  the  diagnosis  Americans  fear  the 
most. 

Yet  thanlcs  to  the  tremendous  com- 
mitment our  Nation  has  made  to  medi- 
cal research  on  how  best  to  diagnose 
and  treat  this  disease,  startling  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  prolonging 
the  lives  of  cancer  patients. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  wUl  soon  mark  up 
H.R.  6522,  the  Health  Research  Act  of 
1980.  This  blU  extends  funding  for  an 
additional  3  years  to  continue  research 
at  NIH  into  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  cancer  and  other  serious  diseases. 

In  preparation  for  that  marlnip  and 
further  congressional  action  to  ade- 
quately fund  biomedical  research  for 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  I  am 
inserting  in  today's  Congressional 
Record  an  update  on  recent  break- 
throughs Ip  cancer  therapy.  These  en- 
couraging statistics  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Vincent  T.  DeVlta.  acting  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  at  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  Science 
Writer's  Seminar  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla..  on  March  23. 

Dr.    DeVita's   findings   prove   that 
Federal  dollars  spent  on  biomedical  re- 
search have  tangible  lifesavlng  results 
that  benefit  us  all. 
The  article  foUows: 

OPFOimnnTns  n  Cancbk  Trkatmert 
We  often  hear  that  cancer  is  the  disease 
Americans  fear  most.  A  surprising  paradox 
is  that  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  curable 
chronic  diseases  in  the  country  today.  Fully 
58  percent  of  more  than  the   1  million 
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Americans  who  develop  cancer  this  year  can 
expect  to  be  cured  ustng  currently  available 
therapies.  E^en  if  one  subtracts  the  400^)00 
patients  with  siLin  cancers  and  In  situ  can- 
cers of  the  uterine  cervix,  which  can  be 
treated  simply  by  surgery,  approximately  41 
percent  of  patients  with  the  mote  sertous 
forms  of  cancer  are  still  curable  using  one 
or  more  of  the  three  main  therapiec  sur- 
gery, radiotherapy  and  chemotherapy.  By 
cure  we  mean  that  a  patient  remains  free  of 
disease  and  has  the  same  life  expectancy  as 
a  person  who  never  had  cancer. 

Our  ability  to  cure  cancer  is  a  relatively 
recent  achievement.  Before  1900.  few  cancer 
patients  survived  their  disease.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  principles  of  cancer 
surgery  were  developed  and  X-rays  were  dis- 
covered. These  two  therapies  were  able  to 
take  care  of  local  disease  (the  tumor  itself 
and  lymph  nodes  that  might  be  involved  in 
surrounding  tissue).  About  33  percent  of  pa- 
tients were  surviving  by  1955.  Development 
of  anticancer  drugs  following  World  War  n 
enabled  physicians  to  treat  cancer  system- 
ically.  The  use  of  drugs  along  with  local 
therapies  increased  the  cure  rate  to  the  cur- 
rent 41  percent. 

We  have  been  particularly  successful  in 
treating  the  cancers  peculiar  to  children  and 
young  adults— leukemia,  Hodgkins's  disease, 
osteogenic  sarcoma,  testictilar  cancer, 
ffOm'a  tumor.  Cancer  mortality  and  DJ3. 
population  trends  now  reflect  the  overall 
improvement  in  the  treatment  oi  cancer  pa- 
tients from  1954  to  1976.  Since  1970,  cancer 
mortality  has  decreased  among  those 
Americans  under  the  age  of  5S.  where 
cancer  is  the  major  cause  of  death. 

In  the  70's  survival  and  quality  of  life 
have  improved  substantially  for  patients 
with  7  of  the  10  major  forms  of  cancer  (can- 
cers of  the  endometrium,  uterin  cervix, 
breast,  colon,  rectum,  prostate,  and  blad- 
der). These  data  are  from  Surveillance.  Epi- 
demiology and  End  Results  program- 
known  as  SEIER— that  continuously  moni- 
tors cancer  incidence,  mortality  and  survival 
in  5  metropolltian  areas,  5  states  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  decrease  in  the  In- 
cidence as  weU  as  the  mortality  of  cancer. 
This  is  an  area  where  prevention  efforts 
could  help.  In  our  budget  this  year,  we  have 
made  a  major  commitment  to  cancer  pre- 
vention. Our  research  activities  in  the  area 
of  environmental  carcinogenesis  have  in- 
creased 43  percent  between  1978  and  1980. 
while  the  Institute's  total  budget  has  in- 
creased only  15  percent. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  just  one  exanq>Ie  of 
our  basic  research  effort  in  prevention. 
Several  years  ago  NCI  epidemiologists  pub- 
lished a  survey  of  cancer  death  rates  for  the 
period  1950  to  1969  for  all  continental  D.S. 
counties.  Mvm  of  the  United  SUtes  showing 
"hot  spots"  for  various  cancer  sites  were  a 
part  of  this  survey.  Many  of  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  "cancer  atlas".  Over  40  subse- 
quent epidemiologic  studies  have  addressed 
these  "hot  spots." 

One  of  the  survey's  findings,  for  example, 
was  a  higher  cancer  rate  among  male  resi- 
dents of  39  counties  where  the  primary  In- 
dustry was  petroleum  manufacture. 
Ttuvugh  the  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  Union.  NCI  scientists  gained  access 
to  employee  health  records  at  S  q>eclfic 
plants  in  Texas.  They  found  increased  fre- 
quencies of  cancers  of  the  brain  and  central 
nervotu  system  in  a  large  petroleum  refin- 
ery where  most  of  the  employees  are  i»t>- 
ductlon  workers.  In  another  plant  that  also 
produces  sulfuric  add.  the  scientists  found 
increased  frequencies  of  stomach,  skin,  and 
kidney  cancers.  In  a  third  refinery,  the 
number  of  brain  and  lung  cancer  deaths  ob- 
served was  greater  than  exiwcted.  No  ex- 
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cinomycin  A  may  be  as  active  as  Adriamycin 
yet  it  causes  neither  hair  loss  nor  cardiotoz- 

icity. 

This  year  we  begin  a  new  program  to  ex- 
plore biological  response  modifiers.  These 
substances  do  net  act  by  killing  cancer  cells 
directly.  Rather  they  control  the  growth  of 
cells  of  the  immune  system  and  act  indirect- 
ly through  this  system  on  cancer  cells. 
Their  effect  on  the  host  rather  than  the 
rapidly  dividing  cell  suggests  that  biological 
response  modifiers  too  may  be  less  toxic 

Over  the  past  15  to  20  years,  scientists 
studying  tumor  Immunology  and  other  host- 
tumor  biological  Interactions  have  accrued 
an  enormous  amount  of  data.  We  now  know 
that  at  least  some  human  tumors  are  recog- 
nized as  foreign  or  antigenic  in  the  host 
This  field  Is  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of 
chemotherapy  where  there  Is  hope  sur- 
rounded by  considerable  skepticism,  largely 
as  a  result  of  unrealistic  expectations  from 
early  clinical  experiences. 

Our  biological  response  modifiers  program 
responds  to  a  signal  from  scientists  and  phy- 
sicians around  the  country  that  promisiiig 
leads  in  the  field  suggest  that  these  agents 
may  play  a  significant  role  in  cancer  treat- 
ment and  are  ready  to  be  explored  In  a  sys- 
tematic way.  A  subcommittee  of  the  board 
of  experts  that  advises  our  Division  of 
Cancer  Treatment,  in  a  report  to  the  Insti- 
tute, listed  by  priority  those  projects  ready 
for  immediate  attention.  We  will  spend 
$13.5  million  on  biological  response  modifi- 
ers this  year,  of  which  approximately  $6  to 
9  million  will  be  used  to  purchase  inter- 
feron. This  will  allow  us  to  treat  about  450 
additional  patients  and  confirm  some  of  the 
promising  results  seen  in  the  trials  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Oiur 
efforts  will  complement  the  new  $3.4  million 
purchase  of  leukocyte  interferon  annoimced 
by  the  Society  in  February. 

The  Firmlsh  Red  Cross  has  supplied  the 
bulk  of  human  leukocyte  interferon  used  in 
clinical  studies.  Because  it  is  species-specific, 
interferon  has  been  made  from  human 
white  blood  cells  discarded  In  the  processing 
of  whole  blood  for  transfusions.  The  materi- 
al has  been  scarce  and  expensive  enough  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Nelman-Marcus 
Christmas  catalog. 

In  an  attempt  to  expand  the  supply.  NCI 
has  been  in  the  process  of  awarding  con- 
tracts for  the  production  of  three  types  of 
human  interferon:  leukocyte,  lymphoblaa- 
toid.  and  fibroblast.  The  latter  two  types 
can  be  made  from  cells  that  continuously 
grow  in  cultiue.  Some  preliminary  studies 
suggest  that  the  different  tyt>es  have  differ- 
ent properties. 

Existing  supplies  of  interferon  consist  of  a 
fairly  Impure  product.  The  Swiss  pharma- 
ceutical firm  Biogen  recently  announced 
that  it  had  successfully  produced  a  material 
similar  tc  human  leukocyte  Interferon  using 
recombinant  DNA  techniques.  The  product 
is  somewhat  different  In  that  it  possesses 
only  the  protein  component  of  natural  in- 
terferon and  not  the  sugar  portion.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  its  thera[>eutlc  activity.  Despite 
these  and  other  onknowns.  this  new  devel- 
opment is  very  exciting.  In  fact,  several 
other  pharmaceutical  concerns  also  are  ex- 
ploring a  similar  approach  toward  produc- 
ing a  purer,  less  expensive  product. 

The  thymus  gland  hormone  thymosin 
fraction  V  is  another  biological  response 
modifier  that  will  begin  clinical  trials  this 
year.  Purification  and  identification  of  the 
chemical  structure  have  enabled  chemists  to 
synthesize  this  compound.  Early  clinical 
studies  used  a  product  extracted  from  calf 
thymus  glands. 

Thymosin  appears  to  restore  immune 
function  in  cancer  patients  whose  system  is 
often  suppressed  by  their  disease  as  well  as 
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treatment  Preliminary  clinical  studies  on 
this  Immunomodulatiiig  agent  were  report- 
ed several  years  ago  by  NCI  physicians. 
They  showed  an  increased  survival  for  a  cer- 
tain subset  of  lung  cancer  patients  receiving 
thymosin  in  addition  to  extensive  combina- 
tion chemotherapy. 

This  preliminary  study  posed  the  question 
of  how  much  thymosin  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  an  effect.  Such  studies  to  establish 
dose,  called  Phase  I  studies,  are  crucial  as 
we  begin  exploring  this  new  area.  These 
studies  form  the  basis  for  later  therapeutic 
trials.  We  will  apply  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  the  development  of  anticancer 
drugs— a  systematic  evaluation  of  each 
agent  with  attention  to  adequate  numbers 
of  patients  and  well-controlled  clinical 
trials. 

Fine  years  ago,  at  this  seminar,  I  discussed 
early  studies  in  adjuvant  chemotherapy. 
Those  trials  have  now  matured  and  we 
expect  to  see  the  impact,  especially  in  breast 
cancer,  on  national  cancer  mortality  statis- 
tics soon.  Our  new  venture  into  the  area  of 
biological  response  modifiers  Is  equally  ex- 
citing and  I  hope  in  five  years  from  now  to 
give  you  a  glowing  report  on  pur  initial  suc- 
cesses. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CANCER  TREATMENT « 
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■Presented  al  Oie  Sciem  Writers'  Semint.  Amerion  Cancer  Society. 
Daytona  Bead),  Fla .  MaicK  23.  1980.  by  Vincent  T.  DeVili,  Jr.,  HD..  Actim 
Director,  National  Cancer  Institute. 
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H.R.  3904.  THE  MULTIEMPLOYER 
PENSION  PLAN  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27,  1980,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  H.R.  3904,  Mul- 
tiemployer Pension  Plan  Amendments 
Act,  with  a  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Upon  intro- 
duction, the  bill  was  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  ordered  the  bill  report- 
ed with  amendments  on  January  30. 
1980.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  tQ  re- 
structure the  multiemployer  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  (PBGC). 

Pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
advise  my  colleagues  as  to  the  nature 
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of  the  rule  that  I  will  request  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  3904  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  Ways* 
and  Means  specifically  Instructed  me 
to  request  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
grant  a  closed  rule  which  would  only 
provide  for: 

One:  Committee  amendments  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  amendment; 

Two:  4  hours  of  general  debate— 2 
hours  for  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  2  hours  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means— to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
committee; 

Three:  Waiving  all  necessary  points 
of  order,  and 

Pour  One  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions.  :such  motion 
to  be  debated  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, equally  divided. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
intends  to  officially  report  H.R.  3904 
on  April  15,  1980.  It  is  our  intention  to 
request  to  be  heard  t>efore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  concurrently  with  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  at 
the  earliest  opportimity.« 


LT.  WILLIAM  T.  COLE  RETIRES 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  ILUNOIS 
nv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
15  a  fine  police  officer  will  be  retiring 
from  the  Oak  Lawn  Police  Depart- 
ment after  20  years  on  the  force.  Lt. 
William  T.  Cole  was  first  appointed  to 
the  police  department  back  in  1960, 
with  promotion  to  sergeant  in  1969 
and  lieutenant  in  1971. 

Diuring  these  years  he  worked  con- 
tinually on  his  education  and  skills, 
taking  training  courses  in  areas  such 
as  firearms,  crowd  control,  civil  dis- 
turbance, and  he  studied  advanced  law 
enforcement  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Champaign: 

But  along  with  his  distinguished 
service  career  with  the  police,  Lieuten- 
ant Cole  also  has  an  outstanding 
record  In  the  military,  serving  his 
country  in  two  wars.  With  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  World  War  II,  he  was  in  areas 
ranging  from  Normandy  to  Mopup, 
Africa,  earning  for  himself  awards 
such  as  the  Middle  East  Bronze  Star, 
the  Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon,  and 
the  Asiatic  Pacific  Ribbon  (two  stars). 
He  was  honorably  discharged  in  1946. 
an  aviation  ordnanceman  second  class 
(temporary). 

Four  years  in  the  Active  Reserves 
found  him  teaching  aerial  gunnery  at 
Olenview  Navy  Air  Station.  Then,  in 
1951  he  was  called  back  to  active  serv- 
ice for  the  Korean  war  and  served 
with  the  U.SJ3.  Antietam  Attack 
Squadron  728;  He  received  the  Korean 
Service  Ribbon  and  his  honorable  dis- 
charge In  1952  as  first-class  petty  offi- 
cer. This  same  year  he  Joined  the  Oak 
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Lawn  Felice  Departanent  as  a  special 
police  officer  and  was  commissioned  in 
April  of  1960. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Lieutenant  Cole  and  his  wife 
of  31  years.  Betty,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement.  He  has  served  his 
country  well  both  abroad  and  at  home 
and  deserves  our  thanks  and  acknowl- 
edgement.* 


GRANDBCA  CATALDO  WILL  BE  A 
HARD  ACT  TO  FOLLOW 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  sent  a  copy  of  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Norma  Morgillo  Downey, 
which  appeared  in  Newsday  on  March 
2,  1980.  This  article  brought  back 
many  fond  memories  of  my  own  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  to  be  equally  as  enjoyable. 
I  request  luianimous  consent  to 
place  the  following  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

[Prom  Ne«'sday.  lilar.  2. 19801 

Grandma  Cataldo  Wnx  Be  a  Habo  Act  to 

Follow 

(By  Norma  Morgillo  Downey) 

It  was  Tom's  31st  birthday.  I  had  called  to 
say,  "Happy  birthday."  He  was  so  excited  he 
barely  let  my  words  come  out— "I  have  a 
birthday  present  for  you.  Ma.  You  are  going 
to  be  a  grandmother!" 

I  screamed  with  joy.  My  reaction  matched 
his  excitement.  You  would  swear  It  was  the 
first  baby  announcement  ever  made.  For 
the  next  few  days,  all  meetings  I  attended 
had  to  stop  untU  I  made  my  announcement. 
E^reryone  was  so  kind  and  enjoyed  sharing 
my  great  news. 

It  was  strange,  too.  My  maternal  grand- 
mother had  been  In  my  thoughts  constantly 
the  last  few  months,  and  I  had  started  to 
write  small  vignettes  at>out  her. 

Grandma  Margarita  Cataldo  was  always  a 
lot  of  fun.  I  never  think  of  her  but  that  I 
smile  and  remember. 

"Little  Grandma,"  the  greatgrandchildren 
called  her.  If  she  was  4  feet,  11  inches  tall 
that  was  with  3  inch  heels  and  her  head 
held  high  or  held  back  while  she  laughed  at 
one  of  her  outrageous  stories  or  somewhat 
off -color  jokes.  They  were  told  in  half-Eng- 
lish and  half-Italian,  with  constant  inter- 
ruptions of  her  laughter.  Her  stories  were 
not  always  easy  to  follow.  It  didn't  matter 
though;  we  laughed  at  her  infectious  laugh- 
ter, not  her  jokes. 

I  rememt>er  the  priest  calling  my  embar- 
rassed and  dignified  mother,  "Could  you 
please  speak  to  your  mother,  Mrs,  Morgillo? 
She  is  playing  craps  in  the  back  of  the 
church  again."  Grandma  laughed!  She  loved 
to  gamble  and  did  so  every  chance  she  got, 
whether  it  was  bingo,  horses,  numbers, 
sweepstakes,  anything!  Her  little  black 
dream  tiook  was  always  by  her  bed.  When 
she  dreamed,  she  would  wake  up  to  jot 
down  the  dreams  so  she  could  Interpret 
them  for  numl>er8  to  bet  on  the  next  day. 
Where  is  that  dream  book?  I  always  wanted 
to  read  it.  Did  it  really  exist? 

I  remember  her  stories  of  the  "other 
side."  as  Italy  was  called,  told  to  a  romantic 
granddaughter  who  asked  many  questions. 
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Grandma  told  about  her  weddiac  night, 

when  she  was  a  breathlea  brl«le  anticipat- 
ing passions  to  t>e  shared  with  her  bride- 
groom. 

He  wasn't  the  man  she  really  wanted  to 
marry.  He  had  been  picked  for  her,  and 
they  learned  to  care  for  each  other.  He  was 
very  good  to  her. 

Grandpa  was  a  rather  sQent,  mean  man. 
We  were  all  afraid  of  him.  His  big  redeem- 
ing quality  was  hia  love  for  Grandma.  When 
he  looked  at  Grandma,  his  pride  was  evl-' 
dent.  How  he  adored  berl  She  brought  all 
the  sunshine  into  their  hard,  struggling 
lives  with  her  laughter  and  great  joy  for 
living. 

I  still  can  see  her  at  90  with  her  hands 
lifting  her  skirt  slightly,  her  eyes  the  eyes 
of  a  beautiful  maiden  doing  the  "tarantella" 
for  her  charming  prince.  I  can  still  aee  mjr 
grandfather  cranking  the  Victrola  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  playing  their  opera  rec- 
ords. How  I  love  opera,  especially  Puccini 
andVerdL 

I  remember  the  water  on  the  stove  for  the 
macaronL  The  sauce  is  simmering— delicious 
smells— and  Grandma  Is  singing  "La  Donna 
e  MobUe"  along  with  Caruso. 

I  remember  Grandma's  stories  of  her 
uncle  who  gambled  away  the  family  castle, 
step  by  marble  step,  until  the  family  was 
impoverished.  And  I  rememt>er  her  story  of 
her  trip  to  this  country  with  her  son,  Carl, 
and  my  mother  to  join  her  hustaand.  who 
had  been  here  almost  10  years  by  himself. 
She  told  of  the  boat  ride  in  steerage,  the  ar- 
rival at  Ellis  Island  and  reunion  <ritb 
Grandpa  to  continue  their  family  and  mar- 
riage. 

My  mother  said  Grandma  was  always  the 
center  of  attention  in  the  many  tenement 
houses  they  lived  in.  She  was  fuimy.  wise. 
reliable  and  a  fighter!  She  probably  started 
the  first  adult  education  class  in  New  York 
(Tity.  Everyone  in  the  tenement  would  get 
together  when  Grandma  called  the  meet- 
ings. The  lesson  to  be  learned  was  how  to 
speak,  read  and  write  English.  Everyone  had 
to  become  a  citizen  and  everyone  had  to 
vote.  Grandma  was  proud  that  she  always 
had  voted. 

She  had  few  regrets  in  her  life.  It  had 
been  lived  with  a  dignity  that  stIU  makes  me 
feel  humble.  Her  honesty  was  impeccable.  If 
her  children  borrowed  and  did  not  pay  back, 
she  paid  back  little  by  little  until  the  debt 
was  paid.  Her  kindness  was  extended  to  all 
with  whom  she  tiad  contact.  Relatives  or 
friends  always  had  a  home  with  Grandma 
untU  they  were  established.  There  was 
always  a  young  man  or  young  woman  just 
over  from  Italy  staying  at  Grandma's  house. 
She  wasn't  4-feet.  11— she  was  10  feet  taU. 

No  one  who  knew  my  Grandma  has  ever 
forgotten  her! 

Her  silk  roses  are  dusty  now.  and  I'm 
afraid  to  wash  them.  My  husband  keeps  tell- 
ing me  to  cover  them,  but  I  like  to  look  at 
them.  I  keep  them  in  the  dining  room  and 
remember  her  sitting  there  sewing  and  talk- 
ing, telling  funny  stories  and  laughing. 

Grandma,  you  set  quite  an  example  for 
your  oldest  granddaughter  to  follow.  Soon  I 
shall  be  a  grandmother.  Could  that  really 
be  true?  Little  Grandma.  I  hope  I  do  you 
proud!  I  hope  you'll  help  me  to  give  such 
wonderful  memories  to  my  soon-to-be-bom 
grandchild,  who  will  be  my  "bella  bella!" 

(Norma  Morgillo  Downey  of  West  Islip 
has  two  sons.  Rep.  Thomas  Downey  (D-Ami- 
tyville)  and  Jeffrey,  a  student,  and  is  coordi- 
nator of  geriatric  services  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health's  Long  Island 
region.]* 
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into     uniquely     effective     technical 
teams. 

He  was  not  only  a  brilliant  thinker, 
inventor,  and  businessman,  but  a  dedi- 
cated teacher  and  father.  His  remark- 
able talents  wHl  be  sorely  mlssed.« 


March  27,  1980 
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FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

ormwTOKK 
m  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSSIfXATIVn 

Thursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
reducing  Federal  spending  by  elimi- 
nating so-called  duplication  in  the 
food  stamp  prognxn.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  adjusting  the  food 
stamp  benefits  for  families  with  chil- 
dren who  receive  free  school  lunches. 
Legislation  to  this  effect  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and*  had  been  erroneously  en- 
dorsed by  the  New  York  Times.  Yes- 
terday. March  26,  the  Times  retracted 
their  support  of  their  bills,  and  print- 
ed a  letter  by  Bob  Bergland.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  explains 
the  callous  and  faulty  reasoning 
behind  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  opposition  to  this  kind  of 
budget  savings.  Balancing  the  Federal 
budget  must  not  be  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren. The  following  is  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Bergland  and  the  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  Hhies  topic  section: 

Food  Stamps  and  School  LuxcBn  Ass  Nor 
A  DousLB  Subsist 

WASHnoToii.  D.C.. 

March  21. 1980. 
To  the  Editoh: 

Tour  March  31  editorial  "Squeeze  the 
Budget,  Not  the  Poor"  outlined  important 
conslderBtlons  for  all  of  us  on  how  a  "fair 
and  concerned  society"  should  protect  the 
poor  from  "budget  savagery."  Unfortunate- 
ly, you  appear  to  be  advancing  a  proposal 
that  would  have  SCTloualy  damaging  effects 
on  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable 
members  of  society. 

I  refer  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  food 
stamp  recipients  whose  chOdren  also  get 
free  school  lunches  are  receiving  a  double 
subUdy  and  that  dimination  of  this  "dupll- 
caticm"  would  save  $1  billion  next  year. 

First,  food  stamp  and  school  hmch  bene- 
fits are  not  duplicate  benefits.  Food  stamp 
(jeneflts  are  based  on  the  lowest-cost  diet 
plan  this  department  has  ever  devised.  Stud- 
ies have  consistently  found  that  few  fami- 
lies spending  at  this  level  get  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.  Our  National  Food  Consump- 
tion Survey  found  that  only  10  percent  of 
families  spending  on  the  level  of  this  plan 
received  all  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowances  of  nutrients. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  provided  for 
three  low-income  groups  to  be  eligible  for 
food  to  supplonent  food  stamp  benefits  and 
protect  their  health:  children,  the  elderly 
and  pregnant  women  and  Infants  at  nutri- 
tional risk.  ICaJor  nutrition  surveys  have 
consistently  found  poor  children  to  be  an  es- 
pecially vulnerable  group.  School  lunches 
supplement,  rather  than  duplicate,  the  food 
stamp  program  for  these  chQdren. 


The  proposal  you  seem  to  be  advancing 
has' recently  been  offered  as  a  way  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget.  That  proposal,  would 
penalize  all  low-Income  families  wl£h  chil- 
dren, no  matter  bow  poor  they  are. 

It  envisages  a  cut  in  food  stamp  benefits 
for  all  children  enrolled  in  a  school  with  a 
lunch  program,  regardless  of  whether  the 
children  actually  receive  the  hinch.  If  a 
chad  Is  sick  at  home  and  does  not  get  a 
school  lunch— or  brings  a  lunch  from  home, 
or  goes  home  at  lunch  time  to  eat  with  his 
or  her  family— the  child's  food  stamp  bene- 
fiU  would  still  be  cut. 

The  penalty  imposed  on  low-income  chil- 
dren would  be  extremely  severe.  To  save 
$1.2  billion,  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
figure  which  grossly  overstated  the  savings 
from  this  provision,  would  require  reducing 
a  child's  daily  food  stamp  benefits  by  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  what  the  food 
stamp  program  actually  provides  for  a  meaL 
Food  stamp  benefits  would  have  to  be  cut  96 
cents  for  each  school  lunch  for  which  a  poor 
chad  is  eligible.  Tet  the  average  food  stamp 
benefit  is  only  36  cents  for  eaeb  meal. 

To  get  the  $1.3  billion  figure,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  assumed  that  food 
stamp  benefits  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  reimburaement  pro- 
vided for  each  free  school  lunch.  This  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  reim- 
bursement goes  for  labor,  administrative 
and  overhead  costs  at  schools,  not  for  food. 

The  proposal  also  raises  serious  adminis- 
trative problems  and  would  be  extremely 
complicated  to  administer.  States  in  all 
parts  of  the  cotmtry  are  convinced  it  would 
increase  food  stamp  error  rates  whOe  driv- 
ing up  administrative  costs. 

Both  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  House  Budget  Committee  have  re- 
jected this  proposal,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  opposes  It.  The  tone  of  your  edi- 
torial indicates  that,  with  fuU  knowledge  of 
the  likely  results,  you  also  would  oppose  a 
damaging  budget  cut  of  this  type. 

The  Carter  Administration  plans  to  rec- 
ommend ways  to  reduce  food  stamp  spend- 
ing in  the  year  ahead,  but  this  haish  pro- 
posal wUl  not  be  among  them. 

Bob  BatGLAHS, 
Seentarg  of  AffricvituTe. 

A  PooB  Wat  To  Suck  Food 

As  a  letter  today  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  rightly  points  out,  the  $l-bUlion 
cut  in  food  stamps  that  we  recently  pro- 
posed among  many  possible  budget  savings 
is  less  attractive  than  it  first  appeared.  Al- 
though food  stamp  benefits  do  overlap  with 
school  lunch  subsidies  for  millions  of  poor 
chadren.  the  programs  together  seem  to  fill 
critical  nutritional  needs  of  the  young. 
Ending  the  duplication  in  one  swoop  would 
be  an  unfortunate  way  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget:  it  could  jeopardise  the  health 
of  those  who  rely  most  on  food  stamps. 

Still,  as  we  observed.  If  the  Federal  budget 
Is  to  be  cut  fairly  and  expeditiously,  even 
the  poor  cannot  remain  immune.  Last  week, 
the  House  Budget  Committee  dealt  neatly 
with  the  problem.  It  decided  to  continue  the 
double  subsidy,  but  it  proposed  saving  about 
$450  mllUon  on  food  stamps  by  tightening 
eligibUity  standards  and  adjusting  benefit 
levels  for  inflation  once,  rather  than  twice, 
each  year.  The  committee  was  wise  to  use  a 
knife  instead  of  a  cleaver.  The  Senate 
should  take  note.* 


March  27,  1980 

JERRY  ERNST  AND  REED  CITY 
COYOTES  CAPTURE  MICHIGAN 
BASKETBALL  CROWN 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

or  MICHICAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27.  1980 

•  Mr,  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
more  than  2.000  residents  of  Reed 
City.  Mich.,  are  celebrating  this  week. 
They  are  celebrating  because  a  group 
of  fine  high  school  athletes  and  their 
coach,  Jerry  Ernst,  have  won  Michi- 
gan's State  class  C  basketball  title. 

Last  week,  an  undefeated  Reed  City 
High  School  basketball  team  traveled 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  to  compete  in  the  finals  of  the 
State  tournament.  After  Saturday 
night's  final  game,  these  dedicated 
young  men  returned  home,  still  unde- 
feated, as  champions. 

The  road  to  the  championship  game 
was  difficult.  Reed  City  met  its  tough- 
est challenger  in  the  semifinals.  Reed 
City's  Coyotes  tied  the  Ecorse  team 
with  only  3  seconds  remaining  in  the 
game.  As  time  ran  out.  Chuck  Holm- 
qulst  of  Reed  City  was  fouled.  He  con- 
verted a  free  throw  and  Reed  City  out- 
lasted Ecorse  56-55. 

In  the  championship  game,  the 
Coyotes  opened  up  a  big  lead  over 
South  Christian  High  School's  Sailors 
and  breezed  to  a  71-58  victory.  That 
game  capped  a  perfect  28-0  season  for 
coach  Jerry  Ernst  and  his  Coyotes.  In 
recognition  of  Coach  Ernst's  accom- 
plishments, the  Michigan  coaches  as- 
sociation has  named  him  State  class  C 
coach  of  the  year  for  the  second 
season  in  a  row. 

The  Coyotes  and  Coach  Ernst  have 
worked  hard  this  year.  All  their  prac- 
tice and  play  earned  them  a  berth  in 
the  championships.  Their  dedicated 
efforts  have  paid  off.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  congratulate 
Jerry  Ernst  and  his  team  and  submit 
this  tribute  to  them.* 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSEMBLY 
SUPPORTS  CONTINUATION  OP 
GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  which  was  recent- 
ly passed  by  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly supporting  our  Federal  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5192,  legislation  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  this  House  last  November 
by  a  vote  of  385  to  15.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  my  New  York  colleagues  have 
Joined  us  in  reaffirming  our  support 
for  this  program  which  was  a  part  of 
thisbilL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBCARKS 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  provided  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  postsecondary  educa- 
tional studies  and  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  student  financial  aid 
policy  for  middle  income  students.  In 
1978.  this  body  passed  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act  which 
assured  all  students  the  right  to  finan- 
cial assistance,  regardless  of  family 
Income,  thanks  to  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  In  HJ%.  5192,  we 
extended  this  program  for  another  5 
years,  based  both  on  its  success  and 
our  desire  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  providing  college  aid  to  the  hard- 
pressed  middle  Income  student. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  weeks 
in  criticism  of  this  loan  program. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  costs  have  in- 
creased considerably,  the  fact  is  that 
the  demand  for  these  loans  has  in- 
creased as  well.  While  the  rising  ex- 
penditures in  some  part  are  due  to  the 
larger  demand  for  guaranteed  loans, 
the  outlays  for  loan  subsidies  for  this 
program  are  a  result  of  the  skyrocket- 
ing Inflation  we  are  faced  with  in  this 
country  today.  The  program  does  not 
need  to  be  cut  back  or  contained, 
rather,  we  should  be  looking  to  attack 
the  spiraling  inflation  which  has 
played  havoc  with  this  loan  program. 

I  share,  the  enthusiasm  of  my  New 
York  Assembly  colleagues  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program 
which  has  allowed  our  students  in- 
creased access  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, particularly  the  nontnulitional, 
adult  student,  who  rely  heavily  on  this 
program  to  finance  tuition  costs.  It  is 
a  program  which  has  proven  Itself 
worthy  of  our  continued  support,  for 
ultimately,  providing  a  balanced  and 
coordinated  paclmge  of  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  should  remain  our 
primary  commitment  to  all  our  stu- 
dents. 

The  New  York  State  Assembly  reso- 
lution follows: 

LECISLATIVK  RSSOLDTIOir 

Legislative  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation continuing  the  existence  and  authori- 
zation of  the  federal  giuiranteed  student 
loan  program  in  Its  current  statutory  form. 

Backgrxmni 

The  federal  giuuanteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram (20  nJS.C.  1 1071  et  seq)  Is  the  single 
largest  source  of  fliumclal  aid  avaUable  to 
New  York  State  students  enroUed  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

During  1979  this  program  provided  over 
$600,000,000  In  assistance  to  over  300,000 
students  in  New  York  State.  Since  the  In- 
ception of  the  New  York  guarantee  agency 
program,  it  has  provided  over  3  mlUlon 
loans  in  amounts  exceeding  $3.75  billion. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  expand- 
ed and  refined  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  to  provide  students  broader  access 
to  private  loan  capital  which  is  guaranteed 
and  administered  by  strengthened  state 
guarantee  agencies.  This  has  been  achieved 
through  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976,  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  and  the  Higher  Education  Tech- 
nical Amendments  of  1979. 

As  a  result  of  these  Congressional  actions, 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  Is  now 
a  weU  established  source  of  assistance  In 
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most  areas  of  the  natioii  and  a  growing 
source  in  those  areas  previously  under- 
served. 

Alternative  programs  before  the  Coogresi 
wai  restrict  studenU'  access  to  loans,  there- 
by restricting  their  access  to  hi^ier  educa- 
tion opportunities.  This  will  have  an  espe- 
cially severe  Impact  on  New  York  State's 
students  who  have  come  to  rely  cm  this 
form  of  financial  ssslrtance  In  meeting  the 
ever  rising  costs  of  higher  education. 

RetolutUm 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  by  these 
Legislative  Bodies  to  enact  legislation  re- 
newing and  extending  the  authorization  of 
the  guaranteed  student-loan  program.  It  is 
also  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  the 
amendments  to  the  existing  loan  program 
contained  in  H.R.  5193.  as  approved  by  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives,  or  contained  in  8. 
1870,  as  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution,  suitably  en- 
grossed, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  chain 
of  the  labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  the  Education.  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  chain  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Postsec- 
ondary Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York.* 


ISR.  PRESIDENT,  SPEAK  OUT 
FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  HEW  TOBK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  career  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  held  the  strong  con- 
viction that  American  Interests  in  the 
critical  Middle  East  are  best  served  by 
American  support  for  a  strong  and 
secure  IsraeL  That  conviction  has 
been  based  on  the  historical  fact  that 
for  the  three  decades  of  its  life  as  an 
independent  nation.  Israel  has  demon- 
strated at  every  available  opportunity 
that  it  is  a  staimch.  dependable  ally  of 
the  United  States.  Israel's  strength 
and  reliability  have  played  a  major 
role  in  protecting  America's  vital  inter- 
ests in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  vola> 
tile  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  this  important  fact  in 
mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  rise  to  ex- 
press the  gravest  concern  over  the 
still-deepening  crisis  In  United  States- 
Israeli  relations;  a  crisis  which  began 
with  the  infamous  U.S.  vote  In  support 
of  the  UJf.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion condemning  Israel.  We  all  know 
that  48  hours  after  the  vote.  President 
Carter  belatedly  disavowed  it,  saying 
he  disagreed  with  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Thus  began  great  confusion  as  to 
what  the  Carter  policy  toward  Israel 
reklly  was. 

At  the  time  of  the  Carter  blunder,  I 
called  upon  the  President  to  clarify 
his  policy,  and  to  reaffirm— in  the 
strongest  terms— UJB.  support  for 
Israel.  Such  clarification  and  support 
for  Israel  was  needed  to  put  to  rest  a 
growing  feeling— in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world— that  a  majOT 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

standards.    John    Crown,    a    distin- 
guished writer  for  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, wrote  an  excellent  article  about 
this.  I  include  it  here: 
[From  the  AtlanU  Journal.  Mar.  25, 19801 
Tax  Imcrkase  Dat 
(By  John  Crown) 

Over  the  years  April  15  has  come  to  signi- 
fy one  thing  and  one  alone  to  the  average 
American.  It  is  the  deadline  for  paying  what 
is  due  to  Uncle  Sam's  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

And  every  year  what  Is  due  is  a  higher 
sum  than  was  the  case  in  the  preceding 
year. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  this  coming  April  15  be  officially  desig- 
nated Democrat  Tax  Increase  Observance 
Day.  It  is  not  a  day  to  celebrate  anything. 
Only  the  Democrats'  IRS  has  something  to 
celebrate  on  that  day.  But  it  is  a  day  to  duly 
observe  and  remember  that  it  is  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  escalating  tax  bill  you  pay. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
general  sponsor  of  Democrat  Tax  Increase 
Obeervarce  Day  is  none  other  than  the  na- 
tional Republican  Party  in  general,  and  67 
Republican  representatives  and  senators  to- 
gether with  Republican  challengers  to 
Democratic  incumbents  In  particular. 

After  all.  the  Democrats  are  not  interest- 
ed in  drawing  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they— the  Democrats— Ijear  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outrageous  tax  burden 
which  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  average 
American's  shoulders.  The  Democrats  would 
rather  that  you  not  think  about  where  the 
responsibility  lies. 

The  puniose  of  Democrat  Tax  Increase 
Olsservance  Day  as  set  forth  by  the  GOP  is 
this: 

"To  emphasize  the  fact  to  the  American 
people  that  since  1955  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  has  Been  responsible  for 
the  high  tax  burden  that  taxpayers  must 
now  bear;  that  the  house  Democratic  leader- 
ship refuses  to  permit  an  immediate  vote  on 
tax  cut  legislation:  that  it  is  time  for  a 
change  by  electing  a  Republican  Congress." 

It  should  be  noted  by  those  Americans 
who  continue  to  pay  taxes  that  last  year  the 
Democrats— who  control  both  Congress  and 
the  White  House— increased  taxes  on  the 
American  people  by  $53  billion.  In  a  cosmet- 
ic election  year  maneuver.  Jimmy  Carter 
would  have  the  American  public  believe 
that  he  is  going  to  finally  balance  the 
budget.  What  he  hopes  the  American  public 
will  not  notice  is  his  proposal  to  increase 
taxes  by  $87  billion  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget— or  at  least  to  balance  it  until  after 
the  general  election  in  November. 

That  means  that  in  a  two-year  period  the 
Democrats  will  have  increased  taxes  by  $134 
billion— which  averages  out  to  a  tax  increase 
of  more  than  $1,700  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can famUy. 

House  Republican  Leader  John  J.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona  put  the  issue  in  proper  perspec- 
Uve: 

"Just  since  Jimmy  Carter  entered  office, 
the  annual  federal  tax  take  has  risen  from 
Just  over  $400  billion  in  1977  to  more  than 
$525  billion  this  year— because  the  Demo- 
crats who  control  Congress  have  refused  to 
cut  taxes  and  have  refused  to  contain  Infla- 
tion by  cutting  deficit  spending.  Now. 
thanks  to  Jimmy  Carter's  new  gasoline  tax, 
the  American  people  will  be  presented  with 
an  addiUonal  tax  bill  of  $90  billion  due  April 
15.  1981.  That  is  not  how  the  American 
people  want  the  budget  balanced. 

"April  15  is  the  day  of  the  year  when  the 
American  people  are  really  thinking  about 
what  they  pay  in  taxes  to  support  the  feder- 
al government.  If  the  American  people 
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really  want  to  cut  miiatlon,  ana  cut  down 
their  federal  tax  bill,  they  must  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress." 

And  so  it  is  singularly  appropriate  that 
April  15  be  designated  Democrat  Tax  In- 
crease Observance  E>ay.  It  is  the  day  you 
pay  the  price— exorbitant  as  it  is— for  a 
E>emocratic  controlled  Congress. 

Sen.  Bill  Roth  of  E>elaware,  an  author  of 
the  celebrated  Kemp-Roth  Bill,  said  it  like 
It  needs  to  be  said: 

"This  country  is  In  the  biggest  economic 
crisis  since  the  1930s.  Make  no  mistake— in- 
flation is  out  of  control  and  Americans  are 
drowning  in  runaway  taxes. 

"For  25  years  this  E>emocratic  Congress 
spent  and  taxed  like  there  was  no  tomorrow. 
Well.  I'm  here  to  tell  you— tomorrow  is 
here. 

"And  now  that  all  of  their  past  economic 
sins  are  catching  up  to  them,  who  are  they 
asking  to  take  the  tough  medicine?  The  very 
same  people  who  have  been  bleeding  and 
suffering  with  higher  and  higher  tax  bills— 
our  hard-working  American  families.  .  .  ." 

And  so  it  is  consistent  and  apt  that  April 
15.  the  day  when  the  tax  bills  come  due,  be 
recognized  as  Democrat  Tax  Increase  Ob- 
servance Day. 

It  is  the  day  that  belongs  to  the  Demo- 
cratic controlled  Congress.  And  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  drearily  more  of  the  same  each 
year  that  the  Democrats  continue  to  control 
Congress. 

For  25  years  the  Democrats  who  control 
Congress  have  increased  your  taxes  and 
have  spent  money  that  doesn't  exist  which 
creates  inflation  and  diminishes  the  value  of 
your  dollar. 

Reflect  on  that  when  you  pay  your  new 
taxes  on  April  15,  the  day  known  as  Demo- 
crat Tax  Increase  Observance  Day.« 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  DESERVES 
OUR  ATTENTION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  NEW  TOKK 
Df  THE  HOX7SX  OT  REPKESElfTATITES 

Thunday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr,  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  Northern  Ireland  is  one  that 
disturbs  every  sensitive  American. 
People  are  fighting  and  dying  every 
day  in  what  seems  to  be  an  uiu-esolva- 
ble  dispute  between  two  groups  of 
people,  each  of  whom  are  doing  what 
they  think  is  best  for  their  land. 

It  was  In  this  light  that  I  read  the 
recently  prepared  State  Department 
report  on  human  rights  which  dis- 
cusses the  situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. It  is  not  my  intention  to  assess 
who  are  the  guilty  parties  in  Northern. 
Ireland— who  has  caused  the  suffering 
and  who  has  been  responsible  for  the 
abridgement  of  human  rights  in  that 
riot-torn  area.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  human  rights  are 
being  abridged  In  Northern  Ireland, 
and  that  these  violations  have  been 
dociunented  in  countless  publications. 
The  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  re- 
sembles a  war  scene  more  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  place  to 
Live  and  raise  families. 

The  land  of  Northern  Ireland  is  re- 
plete with  Inequities.  Catholic  unem- 
ployment, for  example,  is  2.S  times  the 
rate  for  Protestants.  And  this  problem 
Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  Ameri" 
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can  firms  locating  In  the  area  rarely  If 
ever  locate  In  areas  that  will  help  alle- 
viate the  Catholic  unemplojmsent 
problem.  Taxicabs  in  Northern  Ireland 
cannot  travel  into  Catholic  zones 
unless  they  are  marked  with  an  identi- 
fying sticker.  Body  searches  are  com- 
monplace—but most  of  the  victims  are 
Catholics. 

The  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  is 
not  going  to  get  better  overnight.  But 
I  feel  that  the  Department  of  State 
and  oiu-  Nation  In  general  must  look  at 
the  situation  there  as  it  really  Is.  And 
through  whatever  resources  are  availa- 
ble to  us,  we  must  strive  to  make  It 
better  for  all  people.* 


RUSSIA'S  MINERAL  POUCY- 
GOLD  IS  BUT  A  PART 


HON.  JIM  SANITNI 

or  iravASA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVn 

ThurMday.  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr,  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  aggressive,  careful,  well- 
thought-out,  purposeful  manner  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  ap- 
proached the  matter  of  strategic  and 
critical  minerals.  While  America  lan- 
guishes in  the  midst  of  administrative 
strife  and  turmoil  regarding  a  strate- 
gic and  critical  minerals  policy,  the 
Soviet  Union  moves  forward,  always 
with  one  objective  in  mind,  the  en- 
hancement of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  treats  the  matter  of  minerals 
far  different  from  the  United  States; 
that  is,  the-  Soviet  Union  uses  minerals 
as  a  tool  of  their  foreign  policy.  In  the 
wake  of  Afghanistan  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  of  that  policy. 

During  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee tour  of  southern  Africa  I 
noted  the  commentary  of  the  Evening 
Standard  regarding  the  JBoviet's  ap- 
proach regarding  gold.  In  the  words  of 
the  article  "The  Soviet  Union  is  expert 
in  marketing  and  sales  from  the  East 
are  never  allowed  to  depress  the  gold 
price."  Again,  "Moscow  is  coy  on  gold 
sales."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  London 
Evening  Standard  of  January  4.  1980, 
entitled  "Russia  Sits  Back  and 
Hoards."  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues both  for  what  it  says  regard- 
ing gold  as  well  as  what  it  says  regard- 
ing the  Russian  attitude  regarding 
minerals  in  general. 

Russia  Srrs  Back  and  Hoards 

Russia,  the  world's  second-largest  produc- 
er of  gold,  is  beating  the  capitalists  at  the 
bullion  market.  Experts  in  London  reckon 
the  USSR  cut  gold  sales  by  almost  half  in 
1979.  That  would  mean  only  250  tons  of 
Soviet  gold  sold,  against  410  tons  the  year 
before.  It  already  looks  a  clever  move. 

Moscow  is  coy  on  gold  sales,  but  bullion 
men  get  a  fair  idea  of  Russian  sales  by  what 
comes  on  offer  in  Switzerland  where  the 
world's  biggest  producer.  South  Africa,  also 
markets  much  of  its  output.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  expert  in  marketing  and  sales  from 
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the  East  are  never  allowed  to  depress  the 
gold  price.  Some  London  bullion  peoide 
think  the  Russians  may  have  run  into  some 
problems  with  production— hence  the  heavy 
fall  in  sales  last  year.* 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
SPEAEB  ON  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  27. 1980 

•  Bfr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  now  over  18  per- 
cent, and  the  prime  rate  has  been 
raised  to  \9  percent  by  some  banks. 
High  interest  rates  have  caused  hous- 
ing construction  to  drop  to  its  lowest 
level  in  more  than  3  years.  Further, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
housing  Industry,  only  5  percent  of 
the  families  in  America  today  can 
afford  a  median-priced  home.  Twenty 
years  ago.  that  figure  was  nearly  50 
percent. 

To  help  lower  soaring  inflation  and 
Interest  rates. .  Congress  must  take 
action  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
While  excessive  Federal  q^ending  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  inflation.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  principal  cause  of  Inflation. 
We  simply  must  end  deficit  Federal 
spending. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  cosponsored  HJl. 
6021.  a  bill  which  would  limit  annual 
Federal  spending,  including  tax  ex- 
penditures, to  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  which 
would  place  a  ceiling  on  Federal  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs.  I  also 
have  cosponsored  two  sunset  bills, 
HJL  2  and  HJl.  5858.  to  provide  for 
congressional  review  and  oversight  of 
Federal  spending,  regulatory,  and  tax 
programs.  Unnecessary  programs 
would  be  terminated  under  these 
measures. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  is  to  set  a  limit  on 
Federal  spending  each  year,  and  then 
proceed  to  examine  carefully  which 
programs  no  longer  should  be  contin- 
ued, and  which  should  be  cut  back.  In 
my  opinion,  the  interaction  of  the 
spending  limitation  legislation  and 
stmset  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored would  establish  the  necessary 
workable  mechanisms  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  eliminating  unnecessary 
Federal  exi>enditiues. 

Another  reform  bill  I  have  cospon- 
sored is  H.R.  4717,  which  would  re- 
strict Federal  agencies  from  obligating 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  annual 
funds  dtiring  the  final  2  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Government  Accounting 
Office  investigations  document  the 
fact  that  funds  are  being  wasted  on 
unnecessary  projects  and  purchases 
during  the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Federal  agencies  operate  under  a 
use  it  or  lose  it  policy  which  reflects  a 
fear  that  their  budget  will  be  cut  the 
following  year  unless  all  funds  are  ex- 
pended. In  fiscal  year  1979,  seven 
major  Federal  ageiusies  spent  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  single  year 
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appropriations  in  the  last  2  months  of 
that  fiscal  year.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
alone  q)ent  nearly  half  of  its  $34  bil- 
lion annual  budget  in  that  time  period. 
The  Federal  Government  could  have 
saved  $13.2  billion  last  year  if  (hese 
seven  agencies  hiid  not  indulged  in  a 
yearend  spending  spree. 

In  addition  to  oosponsoring  these 
bills  to  reform  the  way  Congress  han- 
dles Federal  spending,  I  also  have 
voted  against  specific  measures  that  I 
considered  to  be  highly  lnflati<KUU7. 
For  example,  I  voted  against  the  $4.2- 
billlon  water  projects  bilL  This  ledsla- 
tion.  nicknamed  the  port:  barrel  bill. 
will  fund  water  projects  across  the 
country  which  are  costly,  unnecessary, 
and  environmentally  unsound.  I  was 
one  of  only  127  Representatives  to 
oppose  this  bOL  I  also  voted  against 
the  sugar  stabilization  bill,  the  meat 
Import  bill,  and  the  milk  price  support 
bilL  All  of  these  bills  Involved  FMeral 
policies  which  will  cause  food  prices  to 
go  up  sharply. 

Lsst  year.  I  voted  for  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  $2.7  billion  by  cutting  unob- 
ligated balances  in  the  budget  by  15- 
percent  across-the-board.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  amendment  was  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  the 
money  it  already  has  before  it  re- 
quests new  funding  from  Congress.  I 
also  supported  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  by  $1.4  billion  through  belt- 
tightening  and  management  improve- 
ments with  respect  to  Federal  spend- 
ing on  travel,  filmmaking,  consultant 
services,  printing,  and  supplies. 

After  originally  submitting  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  with  a  deficit  of  $16  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  adminis- 
tration decided  to  send  a  revised 
budget  which  would  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  with  between  $13  billion 
and  $14  billion  in  unspecified  spending 
cuts.  However,  on  March  21,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  i4)proved  a 
budget  resolution  that  contains  spend- 
ing reductions  of  $16.5  billion.  This 
resolution  would  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  1981,  and  actu- 
ally would  yield  a  small  surplus. 

The  budget  recommended  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  faces  an  un- 
certain future  In  the  full  House  of 
Representatives.  While  I- do  not  sup- 
port all  of  the  specific  reductions 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee.  I  do 
support  the  overall  resolution  and  the 
effort  of  the  committee  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  this  year.  When  the 
resolution  comes  to  the  House  floor,  I 
intend  to  work  with  my  colleagues  to 
fashion  a  balanced  budget. 

If  the  budget  can  be  balanced.  I 
would  favor  a  tax  cut  to  promote  pro- 
ductivity and  investment.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  HJl.  4646.  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act.  which  is  known  as  the 
"10-5-3"  accelerated  depreciation  bill. 
In  my  opinion,  any  jax  cut  should  in- 
clude productivity  incentives  of  this 
Idnd.  In  addition,  a  tax  cut  also  should 
be  directed  to  defraying  next  year's 
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OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TO  REAUTHORIZE 
:  MANAGEMENT 


OHNM.  MURPHY 


or  RZW  TORX 
m  THK  HO^  7SE  OP  R£PR£SENTATTVES 

Thursi  lay,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  BfURPHT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tod  ly  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  reauthori:  e  suid  make  certain  modi- 
fications to  t  he  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972.  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
administratic  n  but  will  be  cosponsor- 
ing  anothe  ■  coastal  management 
reauthorizati  on  bill  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Coi  imittee. 

The  admin  stration's  legislation  is  in 
accordance  « Ith  the  President's  recent 
designation  >f  1980  as  the  "Year  of 
the  Coast."  1  he  biU  calls  for  reauthor- 
ization of  th  e  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  to  maintain  Federal  support 
to  State  cdastal  management  pro- 
grams. The  >ill  declares  the  need  for 
such  reautho  rization  to  insure  that  re- 
cently develo  ped  State  and  local  coast- 
al managemmt  efforts  become  fully 
established  t  nd  accepted  functions  of 
government. 

Additional]  f,  the  administration's 
proposed  leflslation  recommends  en- 
actment of  a  mendments  to  the  CZMA 
to  incorpoiate  clearly  significant 
coastal  need)  which  require  full  con- 
sideration diring  the  implementation 
of  coastal  nu  nagement  programs.  It  is 
the  intent  of  this  bill  that  the  manage- 
ment of  coai  lal  programs  be  strength- 
ened and  dir  icted  toward  critically  im- 
portant coast  al  goals. 

Although  t  lere  is  much  to  commend 
this  legislati(  >n.  there  are  other  provi- 
sions which,  in  my  Judgment,  require 
further  moc  if ication.  Clearly,  those 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  repre- 
sent coastal  States  and  have  observed 
the  progress  made  under  coastal  man- 
agement, su>port  reauthorfsation  of 
the  basic  sta  ute.  The  administration's 
bm  that  I  li  itroduoed  today  provides 
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for  such  reauthorization  and  is  an  im- 
portant vehicle  for  consideration  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  when  we  reach  the  markup 
stage. 

As  noted,  other  bOls  wiU  also  be  in- 
troduced for  such  consideration  and 
the  legislation  that  we  will  bring  to 
the  floor  for  approval  by  the  entire 
House  will  reflect  the  most  reasonable 
elements  of  these  various  legislative 
proposals.* 
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A  SHORTAGE  OP  SKILLS  IS  HURT- 
ING THE  ARMED  FORCES  AS 
HIGHER  CIVILIAN  PAY  LURES 
AWAY  PERSONNEL 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OPALABAKA 
nt  THK  HOUSE  or  BEPRESEMTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under- 
estimating our  national  defense  needs 
would  have  serious  consequences  in 
times  of  national  emergencies.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  recognizing  that  pro- 
viding modem  and  technically  superi- 
or weapons  will  greatly  enhance  our 
defense  posture.  Without  the  proper 
managers  within  our  Armed  Forces, 
however,  such  weapon  systems  cannot 
be  utilized  to  their  fullest  capabilities. 

Our  armed  services  are  presently  ex- 
periencing critical  shortages  in  many 
highly  skilled  areas.  If  these  shortages 
continue,  the  implications  on  our  de- 
fense posture  will  be  Just  as  serious  as 
deficiencies  in  hardware  items. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Com- 
pensation of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  considered  several 
proposals  which  will  enhance  our  abili- 
ty to  recruit  and  retain  these  skilled 
technicians  and  managers.  Other 
pieces  of  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
subcommittee  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  very  near  future,  members  of 
this  body  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
support  legislation  which  will  amelio- 
rate many  of  the  manpower  problems 
facing  our  military  services.  To  pro- 
vide a  better  understanding  of  the  se- 
riousness of  this  situation,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Record  of  the  House  a 
recent  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  effectively  outlines 
some  of  the  forces  which  have  contrib- 
uted In  creating  shortages  in  the  ranks 
of  our  enlisted  personnel  and  Junior 
officer  Corp.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  3S. 
19801 

A  Shortags  op  Skiixs  is  Htmnno  th> 
AufXD  Foscss  AS  HiGBZx  CnrauAii  Pat 
Lurks  Awat  Pxrsonhkl 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

WASHnfOTOR.— While  military  leaders  are 
trying  to  bolster  America's  ability  to  wage 
distant  wars,  they're  losing  a  crucial  battle 
at  home. 

Tlie  armed  forces  can't  keep  enough 
highly  trained  enlisted  personnel  and  Junior 
offloers  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equJp- 
nent  they  already  bave,  let  alone  the  new 


weapons  they  hope  to  buy.  Military  techni- 
cians and  middle  managers  are  turning  in 
their  uniforms  for  higher-paying  and  less 
arduous  civiUan  Jobs.  So  many  are  quitting 
after  six  to  13  years  of  service  that  military 
readiness  Is  suffering. 

The  Navy,  for  example,  rates  nearly  40 
percent  of  its  ships  deployed  in  European 
waters  as  "marginally  combat-ready"  or 
"not  combat-ready"  because  their  crews  lack 
the  required  numbers  of  noncommissioned 
officers  to  operate  radar,  boilers  and  elec- 
tronic gear.  Overall.  M  ships,  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  Navy's  total  fleet,  fall  into  these 
categories  of  doubtful  readiness  or  plain  un- 
readiness. The  Navy's  shortage:  20,000 
senior  enlisted  men.. 

A  number  of  Army  platoons  In  outfits  on 
active  duty  exist  only  on  paper:  They  lack 
the  soldiers  to  fill  the  ranks  or  the  ser- 
geants to  lead  them— or  both.  The  Army's 
shortage:  46,000  noncommissioned  officers. 

WHT  PLANES  OOR'T  PLT 

The  Air  Force  is  facing  "very  serious  prob- 
lems" caused  by  shortages  of  skilled  mainte- 
nance technicians  and  engineers,  reports  Air 
Force  Secretary  Hans  Mark.  "Airplanes 
don't  fly  because  we  don't  have  mainte- 
nance people,"  he  says.  The  Air  Force  also  is 
suffering  from  an  exodus  of  experienced 
pilots.  Last  year  nearly  3,000  of  its  pilots 
shed  their  uniforms,  1,000  more  than  ex- 
pected. So  serious  is  the  shortage  that  the 
Air  Force  is  doubling  the  numt>er  of  new 
pilots  it  trains  to  2,000  a  year. 

"We  have  some  fairly  serious  personnel 
problems,"  Gen.  David  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  admits.  "Our  pro- 
fessional people  are  leaving  the  services,  and 
when  you  lose  someone  with  eight  or  10 
years  of  experience,  you  can't  replace  him 
easily." 

Congress  is  so  alarmed  by  the  departures 
that  it's  working  on  a  quick  increase  in  reen- 
listment  bonuses  and  allowances  designed  to 
slow  the  exodus.  The  Senate  recently  voted 
a  military-retention  package  that  would  cost 
$3.2  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  and  the 
House,  is  expected  to  adopt  a  similar  plan. 
But  military  leaders  contend  that  this  a 
small  fraction  of  what's  needed  to  cure  the 
problems  of  retention  and  readiness. 

These  leaders  add  that  President  Carter's 
plan  to  resume  draft  registration  won't  do 
anything  to  keep  discontented  military  per- 
sonnel in  uniform.  "Our  biggest  problem  is 
the  retention  of  people  who  have  been  in 
six,  eight.  10  years,"  says  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown.  "The  draft  won't  help  that." 

But  military  chiefs  do  believe  that  draft 
registration,  by  raising  the  possibility  of  in- 
ductions in  the  future,  would  ease  recruiting 
problems.  "We  expect  some  more  enlist- 
ments, especially  in  the  reserve  forces,"  be- 
cause of  registration,  says  Secretary  Brown. 
At  last  count,  the  total  strength  of  reserve 
and  National  Guard  forces  fell  roughly 
133.000  short  of  the  940,000  level  considered 
necessary  for  war  mobilization. 

Secretary  Brown  doesn't  rule  out  a  return 
to  draft  induction  if  circumstances  warrant. 
But  a  serious  move  toward  conscription 
seems  unlikely  now.  particularly  after 
recent  ^»mpus  demonstrations  and  last 
weekend's  Washington  rally  of  about  25,00u 
protesters  opposing  the  President's  call  for 
draft  registration. 

To  keep  the  people  now  in  uniform,  gener- 
als and  admirals  want  more  money— billions 
of  dollar*  more— for  military  pay  and  bene- 
fits. "People  think  military  benefits  are 
high.  But  if  they're  so  high,  why  are  so 
many  people  leaving  the  services?"  Gen. 
Jones  asks. 

Pentagon  officials  give  a  terse  answer 
Military  pay  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. Since  the  abolition  of  the  draft  in 
1973,  consumer  prices  have  risen  76J  per- 
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cent,  while  military  compensation— the  sum 
of  basic  pay  plus  housing  and  food 
allowances  for  military  personnel  who  live 
off  base— has  risen  only  50.8  percent.  This 
decline  in  purchasing  power  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  armed  forces  to  compete  with 
civilian  employers. 

PEHSIOirS  DON'T  HXLP  NOW 

It's  true  the  pay-price  comparison  doesn't 
take  into  account  the  privilege  of  buying  at 
bargain  prices  in  military  commissaries  and 
post  exchanges.  Most  important,  the  com- 
parison doesn't  reflect  the  generous  pension 
system  that  allows  military  people  to  retire 
at  half-pay  after  20  years  of  active  duty. 
But  Pentagon  officials  point  out  that  future 
pensions  don't  help  soldiers  deal  with 
today's  living  costs. 

"The  all-volunteer  force  is  In  trouble,  and 
the  reason  is  that  Congress  hasn't  kept  the 
promises  it  made  at  the  time  the  volunteer 
force  war  created,"  complains  Sen.  William 
Armstrong,  a  Colorado  Republican  who 
favors  higher  military  pay.  "Congress 
pledged  to  keep  pay  and  benefits  for  the 
military  comparable  to  those  In  the  private 
sector,  but  Congress  has  reneged  on  that 
pledge." 

But  now,  confronted  with  losses  of  essen- 
tial military  specialists.  Congress  may  feel 
compelled  to  try  to  make  good  on  this  prom- 
ise. To  do  so,  it  will  have  to  overcome  sig- 
nificant pay  deficiencies  for  military  pilots 
and  other  highly  trained  people. 

A  military-civilian  pay  disparity  begins 
when  anyone  enters  the  service.  Starting 
pay  for  an  enlisted  person  is  $448.80  a 
month,  not  counting  housing  and  food 
allowances  for  personnel  living  off  base.  As- 
suming a  40-hour  week,  which  is  far  less 
than  recruits  actually  work,  this  means  an 
hourly  rate  of  $2.81.  less  than  the  federal 
minimum  wage  of  $3.10. 

PAY  IS  HIGHER  OUTSIDE 

The  disparity  widens  as  people  acquire 
certain  skills.  For  example,  a  Navy  boiler 
technician,  a  noncommissioned  officer  who 
keeps  a  ship's  engines  running,  earns  base 
pay  of  $12,516  a  year  after  eight  years  in 
uniform.  Clviliaii  counterparts  with  similar 
experience  earn  an  average  of  $22,680. 

As  a  result,  only  39  percent  of  the  boiler 
technicians  completing  their  second  term 
now  reenlist  for  third,  although  the  Navy 
strives  for  a  retention  rate  of  60  percent.  Be- 
cause of  the  gap,  ships  are  going  to  sea  with 
two-thirds  the  number  of  boiler  technicians 
they're  supposed  to  have.  Frequently  tech- 
nicians have  to  work  72-hour  weeks  In  hot 
noisy  boiler  rooms  without  overtime  pay. 
"Overworked.  undersui>ervised  crews  repre- 
sent poor  retention  prospects,  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  the  start  of  the  cycle." 
says  Adm.  Thomas  Hayward.  chief  of  naval 
operations. 

The  Navy  as  well  as  the  Air  Force  Is  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  retain  pilots  in  the  face  of 
lucrative  pay  prospects  from  commercial 
airlines.  The  retention  rate  for  Navy  pilots, 
trained  at  a  cost  of  $600,000  each,  has  fallen 
from  62  percent  after  the  minimum  five- 
year  first  tour  in  1977  to  a  projected  28  per- 
cent this  year. 

That's  not  all.  Gen.  Alton  Slay,  command- 
er of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  says 
he  has  1,000  fewer  engineers  than  the  6,139 
he  needs  to  help  develop  and  purchase 
weapons.  Civilian  engineers  earn  about 
$10,000  more  than  Air  Force  lieutenants  and 
captains  who  do  comparable  work. 

Such  gaps  would  t>e  partially  closed  by  the 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  would 
increase  by  25  percent  to  a  maximum  of 
$306  a  month,  the  flight  pay  that  military 
aviators  receive  on  top  of  their  base  pay;  it 
would  more  than  double,  to  a  maximum  of 
$115  a  month,  the  sea-duty  pay  that  enlist- 
ed sailors  can  receive  on  top  of  their  sala- 
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rtes;  it  would  inereaae  housing  allowinoes 
for  military  people  llvtng  in  hlgh-«ost  areas 
such  as  San  Diego  and  Washington,  and  it 
would  raise  the  allowances  that  uniformed 
personnel  receive  when  they  move.  (The 
Pentagon  estimates  that  military  people 
currently  pay  $1  billion  a  year  out  of  their 
own  pockets  for  moving  expenses  not  cov- 
ered by  the  government) 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  expand  the 
number  of  military  people  with  critical 
skills  who  can  receive  reenllstment  bonuses. 
The  Navy  currently  pays  bonuses  of  $20,000 
to  offlcera  trained  to  run  nuclear-powered 
submarines  who  sign  up  for  a  second  four- 
year  tour;  even  so,  the  retention  rate  is  only 
38  percent.  The  Army  pays  reenllstment  bo- 
nuses of  $3,000  to  enlisted  infantry  soldiers, 
tank  crewmen  and  Intelligence-equipment 
operators  who  understand  Rui^an. 

Altogether,  these  incentives  should  allow 
the  services  to  retain  12.000  people  they 
would  otherwise  lose  this  year,  a  Pentagon 
official  calculates.  But  the  military  says 
that  added  monetary  attractions  are 
needed. 

On  the  basis  of  a  Pentagon  study  complet- 
ed late  last  year,  the  military  is  campaign- 
ing for  an  across-the-board  pay  increase  of 
19.6  percent  over  the  next  tluee  years— on 
top  of  the  21  percent  rise  that  military  per- 
sonnel are  already  likely  to  get  during  that 
period.  This  proposal,  which  lacks  Carter 
administration  faAcklng,  would  eventually 
cost  $6.6  bUllon  a  year.  Unlike  the  Senate 
plan  to  raise  bonuses  and  allowances,  an  in- 
crease in  base  pay  would  also  increase  the 
basis  on  which  military  pensions  are  calcu- 
lated.* 


WELCOME  NEW  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMAaVLAIlD 
nr  THK  HOPSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  39  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  welcoming  these  new 
Americans  and  extending  to  them  our 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  life 
In  the  land  we  love. 

They  are:  Manuel  W.  Penna,  Igenz 
A.  Penna.  Radha  N.  Pathak.  Cecilia  P. 
Guzman.  Sung  C.  Cho.  Savitriben  K. 
Patel.  William  Campell.  Reynaldo  O. 
Guzman.  Zvi  Picovskl.  Yong  K.  Song. 
Darron  Mirlcanyan.  Yun  Wang,  Sung 
Lee.  Yung  Lee,  Eui  Lee.  Aroon  Suan- 
silppongse.  William  Chan.  Jean  Ever- 
hart.  Yon  Kwon,  Naomi  Clarke,  Hos- 
sein  ■  Golpira,  Aye  Oung,  Gabriel 
Porres,  Maria  Seeman,  Sui  TA,  Carlos 
Ruiz,  Angel  Ruis,  Bnmllda  Ruiz, 
Kyung  Yoo,  Se  Y(x>,  Andrew  Whelton, 
Mehm  Thaung,  Khln  Win,  Flordeliz 
Paldbia,  Sueko  L  Tsutsui,  Richard  and 
Karen  Pfunder  in  behalf  of  Craig 
Pfurider  and  Paige  Pfimder.  Mildred 
Walger  and  Harry  Walger,  Jr..  on 
behidf  of  Kristyn  Walger.« 
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RUSSIA'S  MASTERMIND  FOR 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA  8TRATBOT 


HON.  STCVEN  D.  SYMIfS 

OPIDABO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  1 


Thursday.  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  CoHCEBSsioirAL  Raoou 
an  article  by  Sol  W.  Sanders  which  w 
peared  in  the  international  outlook 
section  of  Business  Week  magazine  on 
March  17,  1980.  This  article  rttntnuc^Hi 
the  skillful  policy  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  followed  in  southern  Africa 
in  order  to  gain  influence  In  the  min- 
eral-rich nations  of  Zambia,  Zaire,  and 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  The  mastermind 
of  this  Soviet  policy  Is  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  2Sambia,  Vasilii  Orlgore* 
vich  Solodovnikov,  who  Is  most  likely 
a  high-ranking  KGB  member.  The  So- 
viets can  be  quite  proud  of  Solodovni- 
kov. in  that  he  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  them  in  a  short  apmix  of 
time.  The  West  has  witnessed  a  major 
shift  in  southern  Africa  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  nations  where 
the  Soviets  have  gained  the  strongest 
f(x>thold  contain  mineral  reserves  ab- 
solutely vital  to  the  U.S.  economy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
and  carefully  consider  the  implications 
of  these  Soviet  gains  in  southern' 
Africa  on  the  United  States.  I  fear 
that  our  military  forces  and  our  econo- 
my will  shortly  feel  the  effects. 
[From  Business  Week.  Mar.  17, 1980] 

Russia's  Mastermind  por  Southixb  Aisica 

Sthatkt 

(By  Sol  W.  Sanden) 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Zambia.  VasUil 
Origorevich  Solodovnikov,  is  having  his 
62nd  birthday  In  Lusaka  in  early  March— 
and  he  has  plenty  to  celebrate.  The  reooitly 
negotiated  deal  for  Soviet  arms  for  Zambia 
(BW— Mar.  10),  plus  the  strong  possibility 
that  the  guerrilla  leaden  whom  the  Soviets 
have  supported  will  hold  on  to  power  In 
neighboring  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,  are  argu- 
ments that  the  Ukrainian  scholar's  strategy 
for  Soviet  domination  of  southern  Africa  is 
winning. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Lusaka  In  1976.  Solo- 
dovnikov. who  is  probably  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  KGB,  the  Soviet  secret 
police,  has  proved  himself  as  effective  an 
operator  as  a  theoretician.  One  example  of 
his  diplomatic  skUl  is  the  Involvement  of 
radical  Iraq  (below)  In  the  arms  deal  he  has 
negotiated  with  Zambian  President  Ken- 
neth Kaunda.  once  a  staunch  anti-Commu- 
nist. Iraqi  pilots  and  ground  crews  are  al- 
ready arriving  in  Lusaka  to  begin  training 
Zambians  for  a  small  fleet  of  MIG  Sla, 
which  Kaunda  is  paying  for  with  eobalt. 

Few  readers.  Solodovnikov.  an  economist 
by  profession  and  former  director  of  the 
prestigious  Africa  Institute  of  the  UjSjSJI. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  the  Russian  offi- 
cial most  Instrumental  in  turning  Moaoow's 
Africa  policy  around  in  the  late  1960b.  More 
practical  than  his  ideological  predecessor  at 
the  institute.  Ivan  Potekhln.  Solodovnikov 
has  argued  that  Africans'  traditional  values 
are  breaking  down,  thus  allowing  their  mo- 
bilisation In  the  cause  of  oommuntem.  And 
In  a  1970  book,  which  got  rave  Jevtewt  In  of- 
ficial Moscow  organs,  he  argued  for  a  more 
aggressive  poUcy  of  exploiting  Wcatnn 
weakness  in  Africa.  His  PoUtical  Parties  of 
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NEW  STORM  GATHERING  OVER 
VS.  FOREIGN  AID 


March  27,  1980 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUPOKirU 
EN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RSPBSSDrrATTVBS 

Thundav,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  article  discusses  the  climate  pre- 
vailing in  Congress  regarding  foreign 
aid.  I  feel  that  at  this  time  of  budget 
austerity,  we  must  remember  that  aid 
payments  are  both  a  charitable  contri- 
bution to  the  needy  in  the  world  and 
an  expression  of  American  concern  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  However, 
we  must  be  very  wary  of  emphasizing 
the  latter  role  of  aid  payments  men- 
tioned above,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
former.  Our  preoccupation  with  corre- 
lating American  aid  dollars  with  the 
advancement  of  American  interests 
rather  than  the  advancement  of  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  can  only 
result  in  skepticism  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients  of  aid.  I  think  the  following 
quote  from  the  article  clearly  illus- 
trates the  thinking  I  fear  the  most: 

Closer  scrutiny  has  revealed  that  many 
aid  programs  are  not  advancing  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and.  Indeed,  are  counterproductive  to 
our  objectives  in  some  cases. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  Third 
World  nations  are  stispicious  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  payments.  When  it  is 
viewed  in  these  terms  it  begins  to  look 
more  like  a  contribution  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government's  Political  Action 
Committee  than  a  genuine  effort  to 
assist  the  poor  and  needy  citizens  of 
the  world. 

It  is  true  that  iiome  nations  in  which 
we  have  contributed  vast  sums  of 
money  in  the  past  have  changed  politi- 
cal orientation  and  n6w  hold  views 
vastly  different  from  ours.  But  I  think 
the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is 
articulated  by  our  coHeague  Don 
BoHKKR.  who  states: 

Iran,  if  anything,  is  a  statement  of  how 
not  to  support  a  developing  country.  We 
should  have  relied  more  on  people-oriented 
programs.  We're  not  going  to  make  the 
same  mistake  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  article  follows: 

Niw  Storm  Oatbbuiio  Ovn  VS.  FoaoGH 
Am 

Economic  concerns  at  home  and  UJS.  set- 
backs abroad  are  stirring  up  the  heaviest  op- 
position in  years  to  America's  foreign-aid 
programs. 

As  a  result,  fewer  and  fewer  members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  defend  foreign  as- 
sistance or  resist  a  growing  effort  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  slash  aid  programs  as  a  step  toward 
balancing  the  federal  budget 

What  discourages  many  lawmakers  to  that 
instability  and  anti-American  hostility  con- 
tinue to  flourish  artNUid  the  globe  despite 
VA.  foreign-aid. expenditures  of  nearly  195 
billion  dollars  since  World  War  IL 

Says  RepresentaUve  C.  W.  Bill  Toung  (R- 
Fla.):  "There  is  a  general  feeling  the  world 
is  ripping  us  off.  The'  American  people  are 


just  fed  up  with  the  way  their  foreign-aid 
d<dlars  are  being  spent." 

But.  argues  Representative  Paul  Pindley 
(R-I11.>:  "Despite  its  failures,  foreign  aid  is 
Indispensable  for  our  nation.  We  have  no 
choice." 

The  foreign-aid  debate  is  growing  at, a 
time  when  wealthy  nations  are  being  urged 
as  never  before  to  increase  their  economic 
and  military  help  to  countries  hard  hit  by 
spreading  hunger  and  chaos. 

An  international  commission  headed  by 
former  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  said  in  February  that  the  world 
faced  a  "somber  future"  unless  wealttiy  na- 
tions accepted  drastic  trade  and  aid  reforms. 
Among  its  proposals:  Changes  that  would 
increase  aid  to  developing  nations  by  50  bil- 
lion to  60  billion  dollars  a  year  by  1985. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  testifying 
in  behalf  of  the  administration's  proposed 
10.5-bllIion-doUar  foreign-aid  budget  for 
1981,  told  Congress  that  a  beefed-up  aid 
program  is  essential  if  the  \J&  is  to  chal- 
lenge Russia's  bid  for  influence  among  so- 
called  nonallgned  nations  of  the  Third 
World.  "A  policy  which  addresses  in  their 
own  terms  the  genuine  needs  and  priorities 
of  Third  World  nations  is  a  policy  which 
also  has  the  effect  of  helping  us  compete  ef- 
fectively with  the  Soviets,"  Vance  said. 

Tet,  critics  argue  that  all  too  often  Ameri- 
ca's generosity  has  been  wasted  on  corrupt. 
repressive  and  unstable  governments.  In 
some  cases.  bUlions  of  dollars  have  gone  to 
countries  without  producing  any  noticeable 
improvements  in  global  stability,  living 
standards  or  official  support  for  13 JB.  inter- 
ests. 

Many  say  that  they  are  particularly  dto> 
couraged  by  the  explosion  of  anti-American 
violence  in  Iran,  wlilch  has  received  some 
1.3  blUlon  dollars  In  U.S.  economic  and  mil- 
itary aid  since  1946.  'Iran  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  our  foreign  aid  being  made  as  an 
investment,"  says  Representative  Robert  E. 
Bauman  (R-Md.).  "Then  a  new  government 
overthrew  the  old.  and  we  wasted  all  that 
money."  Adds  Representative  Don  Bonker 
(D-Wash.):  "Iran,  if  anything,  is  a  statement 
of  how  not  to  support  a  developing  country. 
We  should  have  relied  more  on  people-orient- 
ed programs.  We're  not  going  to  make  the 
same  mistake  in  Saudi  Arabia." 

Afghanistan,  it  is  argued,  fell  under  Com- 
munist rule  despite  a  half-billion  dollars  in 
U.S.  aid  since  1946.  In  Nicaragua,  nearly  300 
million  dollars  in  aid  bolstered  the  dictator- 
ship of  Anastasio  Somosa  but  failed  to  make 
the  regime  more  democratic  or  to  prevent 
its  ouster  by  leftist  insurgents. 

Disillusioned  over  failures  and  feeling 
pressure  from  taxpayers  to  curb  federal 
spending.  Congress  since  the  mid-1970s  has 
reflected  increasing  skepticism  of  U.8.  aid 
priorities.  "Closer  scrutiny  has  revealed  that 
many  aid  programs  are  not  advandng  n.S. 
foreign  policy  and.  indeed,  are  counterpro- 
ductive to  our  objectives  In  scmie  cases", 
contends  Representative  E3don  Rudd  (R- 
Ariz.). 

Not  only  have  lawmakers  routinely  cut 
Carter  administration  requests  for  new 
spending  authority,  they  have  insisted  on 
greater  congressional  control  over  the  distri- 
bution of  such  money. 

Restrictions  barring  aid  to  a  long  and 
growing  list  of  countries— frcMn  Turkey  to 
Rhodesia— have  been  tacked  on  to  aid  legis- 
lation. The  ^result:  The  U.S.  effort  has 
become  so  erratic  and  inflexible  that  ex- 
perts are  questioning  how  long  foreign  aid 
can  remain  an  effective  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Specif  targets  of  congressional  critics  are 
international  financial  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  through  which  billions  of 
dollars  in  VJB.  economic  aid  flows.  Financed 
liurgiely    by    industrialized    nations,    these 
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organs  make  low-interests  loans  to  develop- 
ing nations  for  roads,  dams  and  other  major 
projects. 

Critics  contend  that  multinational  lending 
groups  too  often  funnel  money  to  govern- 
ments that  are  opposed  to  XJS.  interests. 
For  this  reason.  American  participation  in 
such  financing  should  be  reduced,  they 
argue.  A  showdown  came  last  fall  when  the 
House  voted  to  cut  by  nearly  a  third  Presi- 
dent Carter's  request  for  3.6  billion  dollars 
in  multinational  aid  for  1980. 

Administration  officials,  contending  that 
multilateral  programs  are  an  important  con- 
duit for  U.S.  aid.  have  spent  much  of  the 
past  year  fighting  to  kill  a  House  amend- 
ment to  the  still  pending  1980  foreign-aid 
bilL  The  rider  would  bar  international  lend- 
ing groups  from  using  any  U.S.  aid  for  loans 
to  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  other  countries 
deemed  hostile  to  U.S.  Interests.  Only  after 
World  Bank  President  Robert  S.  McNamara 
promised  to  make  no  loans  to  Vietnam  this 
year  did  the  House  agree  to  shelve  the  re- 
strictions, at  least  for  now. 

Reflecting  Congress's  deep  division  over 
foreign  aid:  Six  months  Into  the  fiscal  year, 
the  lawmakers  still  have  not  appropriated 
funds  to  operate  aid  programs  in  1980. 

Although  both  houses  approved  separate 
bills  last  year,  differences  were  so  wide  that 
a  House-Senate  committee  set  up  to  draft  a 
compromise  remained  stalemated  until 
March. 

However,  with  overall  federal  spending  for 
the  year  already  exceeding  the  limits  set  by 
Congress,  the  1980  foreign-aid  funding  bill 
is  still  In  jeopardy  and  may  never  be  en- 
acted. To  do  so  would  require  raising  the 
budget  ceiling— an  unlikely  prospect  in  light 
of  the  President's  call  for  fiscal  austerity. 
Meanwhile,  agencies  that  administer  aid 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  spending  at 
last  year's  levels. 

The  bill  hung  up  in  Congress  calls  for 
1980  aid  expenditures  of  8.1  billion  dollars— 
about  1.4  billion  less  than  the  administra- 
tion requested. 

At  the  projected  1980  level,  VS.  foreign 
aid  would  be  0.3  percent  of  total  national 
income.  That  compares  with  0.7  percent  in 
1970,  and  with  sulistantlaily  larger  shares  of 
income  that  nations  such  as  Norway, 
France,  Canada  or  Britain  devote  to  foreign 
aid. 

About  half  of  n.S.  assistance  is  earmarked 
for  direct  economic  aid  administered 
through  the  Agency  for  Intematicmai  De- 
velopment (AID).  Other  major  foreign-aid 
expenditures  include  subscriptions  to  multi- 
national financial  institutions,  military  as- 
sistance, contributions  to  international  de- 
velopment organizations,  the  Peace  Corps, 
refugee  aid.  narcotics  control  and  Food  for 
Peace,  which  distributes  U.S.  surplus  com- 
modities overseas. 

Although  the  trend  in  foreign-aid  spend- 
ing has  been  generally  upward  since  1946, 
there  have  been  distinct  shifts  in  the  objec- 
tives of  aid  and  the  pattern  of  its  distribu- 
tion. 

The  earliest  programs— notably  the  highly 
successful  Marshall  Plan— were  aimed  pri- 
marily at  helping  war-torn  European  coun- 
tries rebuild  their  economies  after  World 
War  II.  Most  aid  went  to  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines. 

Later,  in  the  Cold  War  era,  emphasis 
turned  to  mutual  security,  with  more  and 
more  money  earmarked  for  military  pur- 
poses. As  economic  aid  to  Western  Europe 
tapered  off.  new  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance flowed  into  Iran,  Turkey,  India, 
Pakistan  and  South  Korea.  Oreece  and  Yu- 
goslavia continued  to  get  substantial  aid. 

The  pattern  shifted  again  in  the  early 
1960s  with  the  establishment  of  more  pro- 
grams of  direct  help  to  economically  weak 
countries  in  hopes  of  making  them  self-suf- 
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fldent.  Other  programs  were  set  up  to  aid 
the  war-ravaged  Middle  East  and  Indo- 
china. 

In  1973.  Congress  dlrected.AlU  to  shift  its 
effort  away  from  big  capital  projects  and  to 
focus  on  helping  to  provide  for  basic  human 
needs  in  the  poorest  countries— those  with 
per  capita  Incomes  below  $825  a  year. 

By  1979.  U.S.  aid  reached  103  countries 
and  territories.  Of  some  13.8  billion  dollars 
spent  last  year,  about  half  was  in  the  form 
of  grants,  the  rest  loans.  The  1979  figure  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  4.6  billion,  mostly  mili- 
tary sales  credits,  provided  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  under  the  Camp  David  accords. 

For  1981,  Carter  is  asking  Congress  for  an 
aid  package  that  Vance  has  labeled  "austere 
in  view  of  the  challenges  with  which  we 
must  deal."  It  includes  4J  billion  dollars  for 
security  assistance,  2  billion  for  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance,  1.9  billion  for  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  and  1.6  billion 
for  Food  for  Peace. 

In  the  wake  of  Russia's  adventurism  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Congress  is  believed  ready— de- 
spite the  misgivings  of  many  Senators  and 
House  Members— to  give  the  administration 
additional  funds  for  security-related  aid.  As- 
serts a  White  House  aide:  "Afghanistan  may 
bring  home  to  people  that  we  have  been 
scaling  down  security  assistance." 

Until  the  administration  decided  to  scrap 
its  own  proposal,  quick  approval  had  been 
predicted  for  legislation  to  furnish  some  400 
million  dollars  in  economic  and  military 
help  to  Pakistan,  considered  a  last  line  of 
defense  against  further  Soviet  adventurism 
in  Southwest  Asia.  Pakistani  President  Zla 
ul-Haq  reportedly  rejected  the  offer  of  VS. 
help,  after  contemptuously  referring  to  the 
amount  as  "peanuts." 

Political  furor.  In  February,  the  House  ap- 
proved, over  strong  opposition,  a  bill  author- 
izing resumption  of  aid  to  Nicaragua,  which 
was  halted  after  the  Somoca  regime  was 
toppled  by  leftists.  Arguing  that  Nicaragua 
has  become  "another  Cuba,"  conservatives 
demanded  restrictions  on  any  U.8.  aid.  while 
the  administration  countered  that  unres- 
tricted aid  was  needed  to  help  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  "resist  social  turmoil  and  possi- 
ble Communist  domination."  The  measure 
won  Senate  approval  and  is  awaiting  final 
congressional  action. 

Congress  also  is  under  pressure  this  year 
to  provide  more  military  aid  to  other  Mid- 
east and  Central  American  nations,  and  to 
Turkey  and  Thailand. 

Where  will  this  additional  money  come 
from?  Many  Senators  and  House  Memt>ers 
are  predicting  that  budget  constraints  will 
require  Congress  to  shift  funds  away  from 
long-term  economic  aid  In  order  to  meet 
growing  demands  for  security  assistance. 
Also  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  Presi- 
dent, currently  revising  his  1981  budget, 
may  lower  his  requests  for  development  aid, 
particularly  to  areas  not  involved  in  immedi- 
ate crises. 

Looking  ahead,  AID  Administrator  Doiig- 
las  J.  Bennet  sees  mounting  difficulty  In 
convincing  Congress  and  the  public  that  for- 
eign aid  is  money  well  spent.  Says  Bennet: 
"We  will  simply  have  to  find  a  way  to  ac- 
complish more  with  less."* 


HE'S  IN  MT  CORNER 


HON.  JON  HINSON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVE8 

Thunday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  "poet  in  residence"  could  well 
be  Jim  Balukevich,  an  elevator  opera- 
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tor  in  the  Longworth  BuHding.  Jim 
provides  ye(xnan  serrioe  to  the  House, 
but  he  is  also  a  lifelong  fan  of  boxing. 
Jim  has  written  a  poem.  "The 
Boxer's  Prayer,"  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
TBI  Boxn's  Pbatb 


Look.  God.  I  have  not  spoken  to  you. 

But  now  I  must  say  hello. 

Some  say  you  do  not  exist. 

And  some  believe  this. 

Here  I  am  in  the  boxing  ring  with  only  a 
prayer. 

To  you.  I  shall  put  out  my  hand. 

And  If  you  take  It,  well  both  under- 
stand. 

While  I  have  no  fear,  my  moment  of 
truth  is  near. 

And  I  pray  you  are  always  here. 

There's  the  bell! 

I  must  come  out  fighting  Uke  bell! 

With  you  as  guardian.  I  must  do  welL 

WeU  God.  It  Is  time  to  go. 

I  just  want  you  to  know 

I  met  you  tonight.* 


ONE  WOSfAN^S  THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  DRAFT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

(vuxiMon 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  bkprxsehtativxs 

Thursday.  March  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  XCr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Susan 
Storcel  Olen.  a  Berwyn.  IIL.  constitu- 
ent and  former  intern  in  my  Wasliing- 
ton  and  Cicero  offices,  recently  wrote 
to  President  Carter  expressing  her 
personal  views  on  reinstatement  of  the 
draft 

Mrs.  Olen  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
draft  registration,  knowing  full  well  it 
may  eventually  include  women.  She  is 
25  years  old,  her  husband  is  26,  and 
she  has  two  sisters,  ages  IS  and  26.  As 
she  states  in  her  letter,  "I'm  hardly 
immune  to  the  situation.  Should  the 
United  States  go  to  war,  chances  are, 
my  loved  ones,  and/or  I  will  be  called 
to  duty." 

Reinstitution  of  the  draft  is  an  issue 
that  we  in  Congress  are  eventually 
going  to  have  to  act  on.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  hear  all  sides  of  the 
argument,  pro  and  con.  Unfortimately, 
it  appears  that  the  militant  demon- 
strators on  this  issue— as  on  most 
issues— get  most  of  the  attention.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  Bfrs.  Glen's  letter  to  the 
President,  which,  I  think,  represents 
the  views  of  the  silent  majority  that  is 
not  heard  ^rom  often  enough. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Am  Opkh  Ixtrk  to  Psssidkmt  Caara 
Mabch  3. 1980. 

Dear  Mr.  PaxsiDDrr  I  wish  to  respond  to 
your  recommendation  to  reinstate  draft  reg- 
istration. I  fully  approve  of  your  action,  and 
in  fact,  feel  it  is  long  overdue.  The  decision 
to  rescind  the  draft  was  irresponsible  at 
best.  It  has  left  us  in  a  very  vulnerable  posi- 
tion. We  have  found  ourselves  in  an  emei^ 
gency  situation,  possibly  at  the  brink  of  war, 
and  we  don't  ev«i  know  the  whereabouts  of 
those  eligible  tor  military  service. 

It  may  seem  that  it's  easy  for  me  to  talk. 
Fm  not  19  to  21  years  of  age.  nor  am  I  a 
male.  But,  I  am  25,  ray  husband  is  26  and  I 
have  sisters  IS  and  26  years  old.  I'm  hardly 
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HEhLTH  AND  NUCLEAR 
D]  3CHAROE  IN  IDAHO'S 
RWER  PLAINS  AQUIFER 


HON.  StTEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

opnuHO 
ni  THK  HOdSB  or  SEPBESENTATTVXS 

Thuru  ay,  March  27, 1980 
STBOiS. 
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and  Federal  standards.  The  Depart* 
ment  of  Energy  has.  nonetheless,  set  a 
target  date  of  October  1980  to  con- 
clude a  study  of  alternative  methods 
of  disposal  of  the  low-level  wastes,  and 
I.  for  one,  will  be  anxious  to  survey 
their  findiiogs  to  determine  a  disposal 
method  that  will  continue  to  present 
no  danger  to  public  health,  and  yet  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  general  public. 
There  has  been,  as  was  expected,  a 
significant  colloquy  in  Idaho  about 
this  issue,  and  today  I  present  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Richard  Lindsay,  who  is  a  nu- 
clear scientist  for  the  Argonne  Nation* 
al  Laboratory.  The  interview  appeared 
in  the  March  9  edition  of  the  Caldwell 
News-Tribune,  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
It  aptly  points  out  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  place  Issues  such  as  this  and 
Three  Mile  Island  into  perspective 
before  making  decisions  which  severe- 
ly damage  the  future  generation  of 
energy  from  nuclear  sources.  I  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  Mr. 
Lindsay's  contention  that  while  there 
"is  room  for  improvement"  in  safety 
procedures  at  nuclear  installations, 
that  backgroimd  radiation  from  soil, 
rocks,  water,  et  cetera  Is  some  10  mil- 
lion times  greater  than  that  exhibited 
in  the  Snake  River  aquifer.  The  article 
reads  as  follows: 

SciomsT  RxrcTEs  Claims  or  AQUirra 

CONTAIIIHATIOII  ^ 

(By  Sam  Lang) 

Declaring  that  "cup  for  cup  there  to  more 
affective  radiation  in  a  cup  of  milk  than  in 
the  water  from  the  INEL  injection  well."  an 
Idaho  nuclear  scientist  said  reports  of  dan- 
gerous conditions  at  the  Idaho  Nuclear  En- 
gineering Laboratory  have  been  blown 
greatly  out  of  proportion. 

Richard  Lindsay,  who  works  at  INEL  for 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  who  re- 
cently promoted  nuclear  power  in  a  series  of 
public  speeches'  in  Southern  Idaho,  said 
there  to  little  danger  from  nuclear  power 
but  conceded  there  "to  room  for  improve- 
ment" in  safety  procedures  at  nuclear  In- 
stallationa. 

Lindsay  said  the  recent  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  cristo  in  Pennsylvania,  described  by 
federal  officiato  as  the  nation's  worst  nucle- 
ar accident,  resulted  in  no  deaths  and  prot>- 
ably  no  physical  health  problems— at  least 
readily  dlscemable  health  problems— for 
those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant. 

He  said  stattotlcs  suggest  approximately 
325.000  of  the  some  3  million  residents 
living  near  the  plant  will  contract  natural 
forms  of  cancer  in  their  lifetimes  and  "we 
will  probably  never  know"  how  many  cases 
of  cancer  resulted  from  exposure  to  radi- 
ation from  the  Three  Mile  Island  plant. 

Lindsay,  who  said  he  was  not  speaking  for 
INEL  or  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  to  a 
member  of  the  eastern  Idaho  section  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  and  said  hto 
recent  speeches  were  designed  "to  tell 
people,  as  factually  as  possible,  the  story  of 
nuclear  energy." 

He  said  recent  reports  of  problems  at 
INEL,  located  near  Arco.  have  been  exagger- 
ated, that  most  of  the  radioactive  isotopes 
dumped  into  a  well  at  the  nuclear  facility 
have  a  radioactive  count  of  less  than  one  pi- 
cocurie  per  liter  of  water.  Although  the  well 
water  into  which  waste  to  dumped  feeds  the 
Snake  River  aquifer,  unusual  leveto  of  radio- 
activity are  largely  undetectable  seven  mOes 
downstream  from  the  discharge  well,  he 
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said.  A  picocurle  to  a  measurement  of  radio- 
activity. 

Lindsay  said  most  of  the  waste  water  In- 
jected Into  the  ground  contains  picocurle 
counts  as  high  as  19S.  due  to  the  presence  of 
Tritium,  which  makes  up  98  percent  of  the 
INEL  waste.  He  contended,  however,  that 
picociuie  measurement  decreases  to  be- 
tween one  to  two  picocuries  seven  mUes 
downstream  from  the  weU. 

Lindsay  contended  the  level  of  radioactiv- 
ity in  water  seven  miles  from  the  well  to  less 
than  the  picocurle  count  that  can  be  detect- 
ed in  a  cup  of  milk. 

Lindsay  also  said  one  pound  of  printed 
newsprint  emits  some  3.000  picocuries  of  C- 
14  (cartwn)  radioactivity.  Lindsay  conceded, 
however,  that  some  forms  of  radioactivity 
are  more  dangerous  than  others,  with  radio- 
activity emitted  from  such  substances  as 
Radium  being  far  less  potentially  harmfuL 

State  and  federal  reg\ilations  require  tests 
to  determine  the  source  and  kind  of  radioac- 
tivity If  a  detectable  count  exceeds  5  pico- 
curies per  liter  in  water  used  for  consump- 
tion. 

Referring  to  a  "fact  sheet"  on  waste  water 
dtoposal  at  INEL,  Lindsay  drew  attention  to 
three  sectloiu  of  the  statement 

The  "fact  sheet"  notes  "•  •  •  Plutonium 
(to)  mtotakenly  labeled  by  some  as  the  most 
toxic  substance  known  to  man.  It.  too,  has  a 
drinking  water  standard  measured  In  parts 
per  miilion. 

"The  leveto  of  plutonlum  detected  in  the 
(Snake  River)  aquifer  water,  sampled  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  injection  well,  are  at  least 
one  million  times  lower  than  the  allowable 
level  for  drinking  water.  In  fact,  if  Plutoni- 
um were  not  radioactive,  it  could  not  be 
chemically  detected  at  such  low  concentra- 
tions." 

The  statement  notes,  "In  the  25  years  to 
1978,  about  is  billion  gallons  of  water  have 
been  discharged  through  the  injection  wells. 
At  the  time  of  discharge,  the  water  con* 
tained  about  60.000  curies.  (The  curie  to  the 
basic  unit  for  measuring  radioactivity.) 
However,  the  naturally  occurring  radioactiv- 
ity already  in  Idaho's  envlroiunent  (soQ, 
rocks,  water,  ete.)  to  estimated  to  be  at  least 
10  million  times  greater. 

"The  types  of  radiation  from  the  radioac- 
tive chemicals  discharged  are  identical  to 
the  radiation  from  natural  sources.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  radioactive  materiato  injected 
have  already  decayed  to  become  noiuvdioac- 
tlve." 

And  lastly,  "The  Snake  River  Aquifer  to 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  studied  and 
monitored  major  underground  water  sys- 
tems in  the  world.  Mathematical  and  com- 
puter models  are  used  to  calculate  the  decay 
rates,  dilution,  and  migration  of  radioactive 
chemicals  in  the  aquifer  in  great  detail. 

"Monitoring  tests  with  samples  drawn 
from  dozens  of  wells,  on  and  off  the  INEL 
site,  show  that  these  decay  rates,  dilutions. 
and  migrations  are  occurring  Just  as  the  cal- 
culations predicted."  The  statement  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  "overwhelming  majority"  of 
scienttots  who  have  studied  the  calculatioiu 
"constotently  agree  that  the  low  leveto  of  ra- 
dioactive chemicato  injected  into  the  aquifer 
at  the  INEL  do  not  present  any  Immediate 
or  foreseeable  hazard  to  the  public  or  work- 
era  at  the  INEL." 

But  Lindsay  also  said  he  believes  INEL  to 
suffering  from  a  "communication  problem." 
that  the  facility  needs  to  institute  "better 
communication  with  the  public." 
.  He  said  one  issue  centers  on  public  con- 
cern over  the  low-level  radioactivity  waste 
material  stored  at  the  facility.  Much  of  that 
waste,  he  said,  comes  from  the  Rocky  Flats 
weapons  center  in  Nevada. 

Idaho  Gov.  John  Evans  has  argued  that 
such  waste  should  be  stored  in  the  states 
where  it  originates  and  not  in  Idaho. 
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"1  agree  with  him  (Evans)."  Lindsay  said. 
"Each  state  ought  to  be  responsible  for  its 
own  low-level  waste." 

Referring  to  high-level  radioactive  wastes, 
which  he  said  result  from  "the  reprocessing 
of  radioactive  fuel,"  Lindsay  said  the 
amount  of  such  waste  Stored  in  Idaho  is 
small. 

A  1,000  megawatt  nuclear  generating 
plant  "produces  at>out  two  file  cabinets  a 
year  of  high  level  radioactive  waste."  he 
said. 

But  he  noted  it  takes  "from  450  to  500 
years"  before  the  radioactivity  reaches  pico- 
curle counts  "less  than  tbe  uranium  it 
comes  from." 

Lindsay  stressed  the  need  for  proper 
safety  procedures  as  nuclear  facilities  and  in 
the  storage  of  nuclear  waste,  but  also  said 
safety  problems  "have  to  be  identified 
first." 

He  was  also  critical  of  such  antinuclear 
advocates  as  Jane  Fonda  and  her  husband, 
Tom  Hayden.  who  he  said  are  socialists  who 
oppose  nuclear  energy  because  they  want  to 
bring  the  U.S.  to  its  knees  by  helping  to 
create  an  energy  shortage.  He  said  Fonda 
and  Hayden  want  to  reorganize  the  VS.  so- 
cially and  economically,  and  he  believes 
they  want  to  create  chaos  through  the 
country's  energy  problems  by  opposing  nu- 
clear energy  and  then  "take  over"  and  form 
a  socialistic  order .• 


THE  IRANIAN  IMMIGRATION 
SCANDAL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  stated  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  given  false  in- 
formation to  the  American  people  on  a 
grave  matter.  He  stated  in  a  news  con- 
ference that  the  reason  Iranians  were 
being  allowed  to  (xtme  to  this  country 
after  our  Embassy  people  had  been 
taken  hostage  is  because  the  Iranian 
immigrants  were  humanitarian  cases. 

I  questioned  that  statement  when  it 
was  made  because  the  President  did 
not  account  for  the  over  2,000  stu- 
dents allowed  to  come  to  this  country. 

But  I  was  shocked  when  I  read  a 
United  Press  International  article  that 
appeared  yesterday.  'The  UPI  article 
states  that  administration  policy  on 
the  Iranian  immigrants  has  hampered 
FBI  antiterrorist  activity  and  has  hurt 
immigration  officials'  attempts  to  in- 
vestigate the  immigrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  nothing  short  of 
a  scandal.  The  American  people  are 
being  asked  to  accept  terrorists  as  im- 
migrants while  our  people  are  being 
tortured.  That's  right— tortured. 
Under  the  United  Nations  definition 
of  torture,  that  is  precisely  what  our 
people  are  enduring. 

This  is  the  most  outrageous  and  in- 
excusable conduct  on  the  part  of  an 
administration  in  memory.  When  will 
the  President  tell  the  truth  to  the 
American  people? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rb(x>ho 
the  UPI  story  as  it  fu>peared  on  the 
wires,  March  26, 1980- 

Washirctoh.— Thousands  of  Iranians  are 
entering  the  United  States  under  a  lax  In- 
spection policy  that  hamstrings  and  frus- 
trates immigration  agents  and  undercuts 
FBI  warnings.  Some  may  be  student  terror- 
ists, a  UPI  investigation  has  uncovered. 

Despite  President's  Carter's  claim  that  all 
incoming  Iranians  undergo  close  scrutiny, 
UPI  discovered  a  silent  but  official  policy  of 
avoiding  any  incident  that  might  anger  Iran 
and  endanger  the  50  American  hostages. 

Although  projecting  an  image  of  cracking 
down  on  Iranians  in  thto  country,  the  ad- 
ministration has  created  a  bureaucratic 
tangle  that  has  not  been  able  to  stop  at  the 
borders  "students"  carrying  txwlLlets  on 
how  to  make  bombs. 

Oovemment  officiato  pridefully  point  to 
"secondary  inspections"  as  proof  of  Ameri- 
ca's vigilance.  But  those  conducting  the  in- 
spections ridicule  them. 

"I  Just  atwut  have  to  have  the  guy  admit 
to  me  he  to  a  terrorist  before  I  can  do  any- 
thing." grumbled  a  frustrated  inspector  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Since  the  £mt>as6y  was  seized  Nov.  4,  more 
than  11,000  Iranians  have  been  admitted  to 
;he  United  States— a  figure  growing  at  a 
rate  of  about  50  a  day.  In  the  four  previous 
years.  11,079  entered. 

UPI  Interviewed  officiato  in  Washington 
and  immigration  inspectors  at  several  U.S. 
Ports  of  Entry,  and  obtained  secret  govern- 
ment documents. 

Last  Sunday,  at  John  F.  Kennedy  airport 
in  New  York,  a  young  man  with  a  student 
visa  issued  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran 
was  adnUtted  to  the  United  States  after  the 
INS  conducted  what  officially  to  described  as 
a  thorough  "secondary  inspection." 

In  going  through  hLs  luggage,  the  inspec- 
tor found  a  military-like  field  manual  that 
told  how  to  make  bomtis  and  mines,  field- 
strip  the  powerful  Israeli  uzi  machinegun. 
and  use  a  wide  rafige  of  other  weapons. 

"I'm  ashamed  to  admit  it,"  the  examiner 
said  later,  "But  I  let  him  in.  My  hands  are 
so  tied  up  that  I  couldn't  stop  him.  Call  the 
State  Department  and  they  say  'Give  'em  a 
waiver.  We  don't  want  an  incident'." 

Several  agents  said  when  they  sought 
advice  from  the  Iran  working  group  at  the 
State  E>epartment.  they  were  told  "To  avoid 
any  incident"  that  might  anger  Iran  and 
complicate  efforts  to  free  the  hostages. 

In  another  case,  an  Iranian  entered  with- 
out the  required  Visa,  but  promised  to  go  on 
to  Canada.  He  had  with  him  photographs 
taken  inside  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  of 
hostages  and  conditions  at  the  facility. 

When  an  INS  officer  called  Washington 
about  thto,  he  was  told  to  waive  the  Visa  re- 
quirement. The  FBI  was  contacted  about 
the  photographs  "and  the  guy  said  they 
weren't  interested.  No  one  even  wanted  to 
look  at  them." 

All  are  sent  to  immigration  inspectors  for 
a  second  examination,  which  officials  at  the 
White  House,  SUte  Department  and  INS 
call  an  example  of  tight  security. 

A  directive  Issued  by  INS  headquarters  In 
Washington  Instructs  its  interrogators  that 
'Iranians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  questioned  as  to 
whether  they  are  pro  or  antl-Shah,  Kho- 
meini or  USA." 

The  orders,  sent  to  all  offices,  atoo  specify 
that  Iranians,  "shall  not  be  questiqned 
%bout  past  or  future  participation  In  demon- 
strations unless  related  to  the  detaito  of  an 
arrest." 

David  Crosland.  acting  INS  commissioner, 
said  "it's  kind  of  an  unusual  situation"  but 
the  instructions  were  put  out  to  clear  up 
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"mtounderstandlngs"  that  arose  In  the  earli- 
er days  of  the  crisis. 

"Just  the  fact  that  they  had  been  in  a 
demonstration  didn't  make  any  difference 
one  way  or  the  other,"  he  said,  "or  whether 
they  were  pro-Shah  or  pro-Khomeini,  as 
long  as  their  visas  were  valid  and  as  long  as 
they  were  not  a  threat  to  thto  country." 

The  possibUity  of  a  threat,  however  so 
troubled  the  FBI  that  agenU  vtoited  INfi  of- 
fices and  disctissed  the  danger  of  Iranian 
terrorists  infiltrating  the  country. 

"There  are  alleged  to  be  about  50  Iranian 
students  attempting  to  enter  U.S.  to  engage 
in  terrorist  activity  and  bringing  with  them 
supplies,  film  and  other  propaganda  materi- 
al." warns  a  Nov.  30  memo  posted  at  INS  of- 
fices in  New  York. 

It  goes  on  to  cite  common  characteristics, 
including  the  observation  that  "when  ques- 
tioned they  will  all  claim  to  be  'humble 
Iranian  studente'."  It  noted  that  "apparent- 
ly thto  pretext  has  been  used  several  times." 

INS  Inspectors  are  frustrated  at  what  Is 
happening. 

"I  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  in  one  hand 
and  it  telto  me  terrorists  might  be  coming." 
said  one.  "Then  I  pick  up  another  and  it 
telto  me  not  to  ask  questions.  Does  that 
make  any  sense?" 

Several  agents  said  they  had  found  mate- 
riato that  would  apply  to  the  warning  about 
terrorists— but  nobody  carrying  these  mate- 
riato had  been  denied  admission.  Back  in 
November  and  December,  they  often  were 
referred  to  immigration  Judges  who  allowed 
entry. 

"It's  not  an  isolated  incident  but  now  we 
Just  don't  bother."  one  agent  said,  shrug- 
ging. "You  can't  fight  city  hall— and  you  get 
tired  of  trying." 

Crosland  repeatedly  noted  the  secondary 
searches  for  Iranians  "was  to  scre«i  out 
people  who  might  be  coming  in  for  several 
reasons.  One.  obviously,  to  that  we  dcmt 
want  to  let  people  In  who  are  potentially 
terrorists." 

He  admitted  that  "it's  true  that  somebody 
could  come  In  and  not  lit  any  particular  pro- 
fOe  and  not  have  anything  in  their  luggage 
that  would  Indicate  anything." 

He  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  the  Iranian  Inspections  and.  at  hto  last 
news  conference.  Carter  atoo  Indicated  satis- 
faction. 

"We  have  screened  the  Immigrants  veiy 
closely,  and  in  every  Instance,  they  have 
been  determined  to  bave  a  nal,  genuine, 
legal  Interest  and  reason  for  ccxnliic  to  our 
country,"  Carter  declared. 

"Thto  was  a  dectokm  made  by  me.  It's  tn 
accordance  with  the  Amolean  law." 

Some  Inspectors  look  at  It  dtTferently. 

"If  the  people  coming  in  are  not  part  of 
■n  active,  dangerous  group.  It's  by  luck." 
one  observed,  "not  because  of  anything 
we're  doing." 

"We  don't  even  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  lie.  We  dont  even  ask  the  questions  tbey 
would  need  to  lie  about" 

Crosland  responded  to  thto  charge  by 
saying  "sometimes  you  have  people  who 
dont  understand  the  total  picture  and  they 
are  voicing  their  frustratioDB  over  the  total 
picture." 

UPI's  Invesugatloo  also  pomted  up  a  lack 
of  coordination  among  Federal  agenetea.  In 
addition  to  the  Incident  over  embaay  pho- 
tographs, there  to  confusion  over  whether 
the  vlsa-tosulng  equipment  at  the  ^"'*~"—r 
was  destroyed  before  the  takeover. 

Crosland  said  he  was  assured  by  the  State 
Department  tbe  plates  were  destroyed.  Tbe 
State  Department,  however,  said  it  could 
not  be  certain  the  plates  for  the  five  ma- 
chines were  not  still  operable* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Edward  Meadows  entitled  "How 
Three  Companies  Increased  Their 
Productivity."  The  article  highlights 
the  innovative  efforts  of  the  Coming 
Glass  Works  and  other  corporations  in 
improving  their  productivity  growth. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Thrks  Courunwa  Ihcrkasid  Tana 

Pkoductttitt 

(By  Edward  Meadows) 

Problem:  How  to  keep  your  Whoppen 
reaUy  hot  without  warming  the  iced  drinks 
■Utioned  next  to  them.  When  a  Burger 
King  restaurant  manager  in  Des  Moines 
came  up  with  the  answer  by  aculpting  a  $2S 
piece  of  sheet  metal  to  concentrate  heat  in 
the  Whopper  bin.  he  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  Whopper  Hotness  Program, 
part  of  the  productivity  drive  at  Burger 
King's  Miami  headquarters.  Food  research- 
ers there  had  painstakingly  calculated  that. 
ceteris  parifnu,  hotness  is  what  sells  Burger 
King's  hamburgers,  and  they  set  about  cali- 
brating that  hotness  to  a  precise  130  de- 
grees. A  consistently  hot  Whopper,  and  ice 
in  the  drinks,  mean  more  sales  per  hour. 
which  in  the  fast-food  industry  is  how  you 
measure  higher  productivity. 

Burger  King  cant  do  much  all  by  itself  to 
reverse  the  alarming  trend  in  Americab  pro- 
ductivity, which  grew  by  more  tlian  3  per- 
cent a  year  in  the  Sixties  and  by  only  1.4 
percent  in  the  Seventies.  (It  actually  fell  0.9 
percent  last  year,  as  the  economy's  growth 
slowed.)  The  solutions  for  this  grave  prob- 
lem include  sensible  government  policies  to 
control  inflation  and  encourage  capital  in- 
vestment (see  "Better  Prospects  for  Our 
Ailing  Productivity."  Fortune,  December  t, 
1979). 

But  if  it's  true  that  Ch>d  is  In  the  details, 
more  often  than  not  so  is  productivity,  and 
corporate  managers  are  looking  at  the  tini- 
est details  these  days.  Many  of  them  see 
productivity  improvement  as  the  only  way 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  pack  in  an  era  when 
they  can't  easily  pass  on  cost  increases  with- 
out lodng  market  share.  Collectively,  the  ef- 
forts of  all  these  companies  may  add  up  to 
quite  a  lot 

The  kinds  of  changes  that  pay  off  vary 
widely  from  company  to  company,  of 
course.  With  this  in  mind.  Fortiuie  sampled 
unusually  successful  productivity  programs 
at  three  very  different  corporations.  Burger 
King  is  a  fairly  typical  service  company. 
Coming  Glass  Works  is  a  high-technology. 
energy-intensiTe  manufacturer,  and  Cromp- 
ton  Co..  the  second-largest  maker  of  cordu- 
roy in  the  U.S..  is  a  successful  competitor  in 
a  tow-technology  industry. 

Businessmen  see  productivity  ttirough  a 
wider  lens  than  is  customarily  used  by  eco- 
nomic analysts.  On  the  factory  floor,  almost 
any  sort  of  Improvement  may  be  counted  as 
a  productivity  booster.  It  iant  one.  however, 
unless  it  increases  output  by  more  than  the 
increase  in  inputs— or  reduces  the  amount 
of  inputs  needed  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  output.  Whoi  output  and  inputs 
are  counted  In  dollar  tenns,  this  latter  tech- 
nique becomes  manifest  as  a  eost-reductlon 
program.  In  fact,  it  is  by  way  of  oost-redue- 
Uon  programs  that  most  oorjwratlCHis  tackle 
productivity. 

One  of  the  most  sophisticated  such  pro- 
grams in  American  industry  is  in  force  at 
Coming  Glass.  Throughout  Coming's  ap- 
propriately glassy  corporate  headquarters 
building  in  upstate  New  York,  productivity 
Is  on  the  tip  of  almost  everyone's  tongue.  In 
bbelr  seal  to  spread  the  doctrine,  the  compa- 
ny's executives  are  apt  to  draw  Coming's 
learning  curve  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
That  curve  is  a  downward-sloping  line  illus- 
trating how  the  cost  of  making  glass  has 
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fallal  as  the  dimulatlve  total  of  units  pro- 
duced has  risen  over  the  years.  In  1880. 
when  Thomas  Alva  Edison  asked  Coming  to 
make  him  up  a  batch  of  glam  envelopes  that 
he  could  fashion  into  Ught  bulbs,  glassmak- 
ing  was  a  handicraft  By  1926  a  "ribbon" 
machine  was  invented  to  replace  hand  blow- 
ing, and  Coming's  cost  curve  dropped  dra- 
matically. More  recently.  Coming  developed 
an  all-etectric  furnace  .  .  .  Cwhlchl  .  .  .  lias 
been  responsible  for  another  large  do^- 
ward  swoop  in  the  curve. 

Important  as  those  big  Improvements 
were,  small  innovations  are  what  keep  the 
curve  coursing  in  the  direction  of  lower 
costs.  The  company's  planners  makes  a 
guess  at  what  inflation  will  be  for  the  next 
five  years  and  then  figure  how  to  keep  their 
own  costs  under  control.  "Ill  be  damed  if  I 
can  figiue  out  how  we're  going  to  do  it." 
says  Thomas  C.  MacAvoy,  president  of  Cor- 
ning. I  think,  as  in  all  technically  innovative 
businesses,  frequently  you  don't  know  what 
new  inventions  will  come  along,  so  you  don't 
know  how  in  heck  you're  going  to  achieve 
the  goaL" 

So  far.  Coming  has  done  well.  Productiv- 
ity in  the  glass  industry  has  been  growing  at 
a  3  percent  rate  throughout  the  1970's.  but 
Coming  has  got  its  productivity  growth  up 
to  6  percent— the  goal  it  set  for  itself  after 
an  eye-opening  company  study  in  1970  re- 
vealed that  it  was  doing  no  better  than  the 
Industry  as  a  whole.  MacAvoy  says  most  of 
the  gains  have  come  from  technology.  "We 
are  always  trying  to  redesign  jobs,  motivate 
people,  and  whatnot."  he  says,  "but  frankly 
I  don't  think  people  are  basically  lazy  and 
ineffective.  I  don't  think  it's  possible  to  get 
them  to  work  20  percent  harder.  To  get 
them  to  work  smarter  is  different  and  that 
involves  the  application  of  technology." 

A  tour  through  the  Coming  Pressware 
plant  which  makes  laminate(|-glass  dinner- 
ware,  reveals  the  sort  oT  small  Improve- 
ments the  managers  have  devised.  Next  to 
one  of  the  long  kilns  in  which  the  dinner- 
ware  is  fired  stands  a  plain  white  cubicle 
that  will  soon  become  a  centralized  control 
paneL  Because  the  kiln  operators  will  be 
working  together  rather  than  at  separate 
stations,  they  will  be  able  to  control  the 
flow  of  production  more  smoothly,  nudging 
productivity  up  a  few  points. 

Farther  down  the  line,  the  molds  for  the 
dinnerware  yielded  another  kind  of  im- 
provement in  efficiency.  Their  vacuum 
holes,  which  adh^  the  melted  glass  to  the 
shape  of  the  mold,  were  changed  from  pin- 
holes to  slots.  This  change  strengthened  the 
plates,  got  rid  of  the  tiny  blemishes  created 
by  the  pinholes  on  the  bottom  of  the  plates, 
and  made  possible  a  speedup  In  the  pace  of 
the  production  line. 

Right  in  the  center  of  the  plant  are  three 
big  qets  of  traffic  lights  hanging  from  the 
celling.  A  green  light  means  a  production 
line  is  running  smoothly:  amber  advertises 
the  fact  that  a  line  needs  close  inspection 
liecause  defects  were  foimd  in  some  of  its 
dinnerware.  Red  is  shutdown.  The  signals 
are  regulated  by  quality  inspectors,  who 
used  to  check  each  plate,  but  who  now  take 
a  sampling.  The  new  method  has  led  to 
better  quality  controL  It's  also  much  faster. 

The  Pressware  plant,  like  all  thirty-nine 
Coming  plants  in  the  U.S..  has  Its  own  pro- 
ductivity coordinator.  Usually  an  engineer 
himself,  he  works  closely  with  the  plant's 
engineering  staff  and  can  call  in  help  if 
needed  from  the  corporate  manufacturing 
and  engineering  division.  But  the  attention 
to  productivity  doesn't  end  with  the  engi- 
neers. Ronald  iMlatthews,  the  plant  man- 
ager, has  to  come  up  with  a  zero-base 
budget  each  year,  and  he  has  to  analyze 
where  "cost  opportunities"  lie  for  the  next 
five  years. 
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Coat  onxMtunltieB  lor  every  plant  go  into 
each  division's  cost-reduetton  "portfoUa"?  In 
fact  only  when  a  plant  has  firm  cost  objec- 
tives and  cost-reduction  plans  is  it  said  to  be 
"under  management"  Coming  under  man- 
agement is  a  process  that  brings  the  manu- 
facturing people  together  with  maiketlng 
men  and  financial  executives  to  iron  out 
cost  reduction  and  pricing.  lUs  is  a  formal 
program,  and  it  gets  complex,  with  charts 
showing  how  every  expenditure  and  price 
increase  affects  the  gross  margin. 

Sometimes  getting  a  unit  under  manage- 
ment can  spell  its  demise.  John  Rudolph, 
planning  manager  for  the  manufacturing 
and  engineering  division,  tells  of  the  compa- 
ny's experience  with  Dur-Cor,  an  exotic 
coating  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electron- 
ic components.  "Since  it  wasnt  doing  well  at 
all  in  the  marketplace."  says  Rudolph,  "the 
managers'sat  down  and  said  something's  got 
to  give  here.  They  looked  at  what  had  to  be 
done  in  terms  of  cost  reduction  and  at  the 
capital  spending  that  was  required  to  do  it 
They  decided  it  ain't  worth  it"  Coming  got 
out  of  the  Dur-Cor  business.  ~ 

White-collar  productivity  is  also  crucial  at 
Coming  since  the  corporation  depends 
heavily  on  bright  innovative  scientists  and 
engineers.  The  company  hopes  to  improve 
the  productivity  of  the  corporate  engineer- 
ing people  by  bringing  them  together  under 
one  roof  in  a  new  buOding.  The  coffee 
lounges  will  be  equipped  with  blackboards 
to  encourage  the  engineers  to  talk  out  tech- 
nical problems  with  each  other.  Escalators 
will  be  installed  Instead  of  elevators,  to  fv 
cilitate  movement  from  floor  to  floor  and 
make  f ace-to-f  ace  communication  easier. 

Coming's  productivity  system  is  pretty  ad- 
vanced, but  Rudolph  thinks  it  is  crude  com- 
pared with  the  new  system  he  hopes  to  see 
installed  by  next  year.  When  the  company 
updates  Its  computerized  accounting  system. 
Rudolph  and  his  staff  want  to  Incorixirate 
programs  to  regularly  measure  total  factor 
productivity  at  each  plant  This  wHl  tell 
managers  exactly  how  much  productivity 
they  are  squee^ng  out  of  labor,  capital, 
energy,  and  materials.  "Labor  productivity 
alone  masks  too  many  things."  explains  Ru- 
dolph. "It  hides  the  trade-offs."  In  some 
cases,  he  points  out  mechanizing  a  produc- 
tion line  can  cost  mora  than  It's  worth. 

"The  mora  refined  productivity  data 
should  be  especially  helpful  to  Thomas 
Howitt.  Jr..  Coming's  energy  expert  "Our 
total  energy  cost  in  1972  was  $18  million." 
he  says,  "but  between  then  and  1978  our 
volume  grew  and  so  did  the  price  of  energy, 
so  that  if  we  had  been  operating  the  same 
as  In  1972  our  energy  bOl  would  have  been 
$80  mUUon  In  1978."  Instead,  the  company 
ended  up  paying  only  $58  million  that  year. 

The  resulting  $24  million  of  "cost  avoid- 
ance" Is  no  mean  sum  to  Ckiming's  execu- 
tives. It  was  achieved  mostly  through  con- 
version of  glass-melting  furnaces  from  natu- 
ral gas  or  oU  to  electric  firing,  which  is 
three. times  as  efficient  To  hasten  the  con- 
version. Coming  developed  its  own  patented 
electric  furnace.  More  energy  was  saved  by 
such  measures  as  removing  alternate  flu- 
orescent bulbs  in  offices  and  watching  room 
temperatures  closely.  StOl.  Howitt  feels  his 
Job  has  just  begun.  A»  oiergy  costs  continue 
to  rise,  new  cost  opportunities  wHl  material- 
ize. "We  will  have  more  plums  to  pick  off 
the  tree,"  he  says,  "plumbs  which  were  not 
at  all  attractive  to  us  In  the  t>ast" 

Much  in  ocmtrast  to  Corping's  sophisticat- 
ed technology  is  the  relatively  uncomplicat- 
ed and  old-fasliloned  machinery  used  by 
Crompton.  a  New  York-based  manufacturer 
of  corduroy  and  velveteen.  Orompton  lias 
six  plants  in  the  South  and  is  one  textOe 
company  tliat  isn't  being  beaten  to  death  by 
cheap  fanporta;  Instead  Crompton  aggres- 
sively exports  its  fabrics  throughout  the 
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wiwld.  The  ezportinc  strategy  Is  not  a  cause 
but  an  effect  of  Crompion'S  prodoetivfty.  In 
order  to  pofeh  the  effideney  of  it^  weaving 
equipment  as  hi^  as  poarilile.  the  company 
keeps  tlie  machines  nnming  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  380  days  a  year.  New  markets 
provide  the  customers  to  Imy  the  extra 
output  produced  by  the  nonstop  operation. 
Of  Crompton's  $158  mUllai  in  sales  last 
year,  more  than  $62  mUlian  came  from  ovcr^ 
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"In  my  experienoe."  says  WOUam  Lord. 
Crompton's  president,  "ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war  you  oouldnt  survive  in 
ttie  textile  busineis  in  this  country  tmleas 
you  were  getting  pretty  dose  to  the  most 
out  of  yoiu-  equipment  It's  so  damn  compet- 
itive." In  this  industry,  a  plant  lunniog  at 
88  percent  of  capacity  is  considered  ineffi- 
cient while  one  going  at  92  percent  is  doing 
fine.  The  4  percent  range  doesnt  leave 
much  room  for  tmx. 

Still.  Bill  Lord  is  leery  of  rushing  to  buy 
the  newest  generation  of  looms,  wtiicb  are 
lilghly  productive  yet  hard  to  reprogram. 
He  believes  Oompton  has  to  stay  flexible 
enough  to  suit  the  changing  tastes  of  tils 
high-fashion  customers.  To  compensate  for 
the  less  efficient  machinery,  Crompton's  ex- 
ecutives must  work  liarder  to  extract  great- 
er productivity. 

The  overriding  ingredient  In  this  business 
is  people.  Though  many  of  the.  Jobs  are 
semiskilled,  the  way  workers  perform  them 
determines  the  quality  of  tlie  fabric  Along- 
side the  low-skilled  onployees,  there  are 
some  whose  tasks  approach  an  art  form, 
such  as  the  men  and  women  who  watch  over 
the  cutting  of  "ribs"  in  corduroy  and  velvet- 
een. One  wrong  move  and  a  worker  can  tear 
yards  of  fabric  into  wasted  shreds  Uiat  have 
to  lie  sold  for  piUow  stuffing.  Even  in  the 
best-nm  plants,  a  tot  of  Imperfect  goods 
come  off  tlie  production  line.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  an  auto  plant  wliere  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  cars  turn  out  to  be 
defective,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  that  per- 
centage of  the  finished  doth  to  be  rated 
second-quality.  It  lias  to  be  sold  at  price  dis- 
counts of  up  to  70  percent  if  it  can  lie  sold 
at  alL  Holding  rejects  to  under  4  percent  as 
Crompton  does  in  Its  most  efficient  mUl.  is 
considered  an  accomplishment 

At  the  Crompton  plant  InLeeslwrg.  Ala- 
bama, the  latest  productivity  wrinkle  Is  a 
three-day.  twelve-hour  work,  schedule  tliat 
gives  the  miU  liands  a  fuU  week  off  once 
every  eight  weeks.  Other  textite  companies 
also  use  multiple  sliifts  to  keep  their  plants 
running  around  tlie  dock,  but  usually  the 
arrangements  are  harsh  on  the  woi^ers. 
with  constantly  rotating  schedules  that 
result  in  heavy  alisenteelsm.  Crompton's 
plan  has  the  extra  attraction  of  bonus  pay 
for  enployees  who  sta^  on  the  JolK  they  are 
paid  for  forty  hours  if  they  complete  the  re- 
quired thirty-six.  While  the  schedule  sounds 
grueling.  Lord  says  his  studies  show  that 
the  last  few  hours  of  the  three^lay  week  are 
actually  the  most  productive. 

Crompton's  woik  arrangement  is  a  boon 
to  the  many  employees  who  have  small 
farms  to  tend.  It  has  held  the  rate  of  labor 
turnover  to  9  percent  a  year,  an  impressive- 
ly low  figure  In  an  Industry  where  the  aver- 
age rate  Is  over  50  percent  The  Leesburg 
plant  has  a  backlo;  of  applicants  for  any 
Jobs  that  come  open,  and  the  workers  voted 
In  a  iMurgaining  election  to  remain  non- 
unton.  Impressed  by  the  low  training  costs 
and  high  productivity  at  Leesburg,  Cromp- 
ton is  iTMrfAniny  the  new  work  schedule  in 
its  Arkansas  and  Georgia  plants. 

A  bit  of  computerisation  has  sdded  some 
competitive  spirit  at  Leesburg.  With  the 
push  of  a  few  buttons,  the  loom  operators 
can  check  up  on  what  their  output  is  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  their  cohorts.  Plant 
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Crompton  does  its  dwre  of  endDeeitac  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  Its  equipiiiiit.  Vut 
lias  found  that  the  resulU  somrtlmw  aicnt 
worth  the  effort  Vor  instance.  It  tried  oat  a 
mmpHraiert  new  piece  of  eqiilfiifi*  to  r»- 
Iriaee  the  woiken  who  ehange  the  IniIiIiIiis 
OB  spinning  maehinea.  But  BiO  Lord  nottoed 
that  the  ooatraptiOB  had  to  be  ciwstantly 
attended  by  three  owlneer^  so  be  got  rid  of 
it  The  payoff  was  deddedly  won  mJiMao- 
tory  when  Crompton's  wigiwiers  found  a  r^ 
placement  for  the  spring  steel  blades  osed 
to  cut  the  tiny  grooves  that  8i*e  vdteteen 
its  piusbnesB.  The  spring  sifl  blades  dUnt 
keep  a  sliaip  edge,  so  the  cnglneen  substi- 
tuted ordinsry  Wilkinson  rasor  blades  and 
got  a  60  percent  boost  in  efficiency. 

Company-wide,  the  emphasis  on  produe- 
tlvlty  at  Crompton  has  yidded  an  aimual  in- 
crease  of  8  percent  inoatpot  per  tobor-hour 
since  1974  weH  above  the  average  for  the 
textile  industry  snd  aiore  thsn  five  times 
the  average  for  the  U.S.  labor  force  as  a 
iriiole.  Given  the  high  ntnimtinn  of  Cromp- 
ton's capital  equipment  tlie  increases  in  ef- 
ficiency would  be  even  more  impressive  if 
Uiey  were  figured  in  terms  of  total  factor 
productivity. 

Burger  King's  bright  sunny  corporate 
headquarters  in  Miami  bobMes  with  talk 
about  "Justifying  breakfast  on  a  capital-cost 
twsls"  snd  restaurants  that  have  a  "dlsoo  ca- 
pabOity."  Burger  King  has  got  liamliurger 
making  down  to  a  acienee,  and  the  essence 
ot  that  sdenee  is  productlvtty.  Ihe  eonveiK 
tional  wisdom  is  that  productivity  is  hard  to 
achieve  and  hard  to  measure  in  servioe  in- 
dustries such  ss  fast  toot,  where  qoality  Is 
important  Burger  King  disagreca.  Every- 
thing It  does  Is  measured  and  fed  Into  com- 
puter slm\ilatlons. 

Burger  King's  executives  like  to  say  ttieirs 
is  a  company  nm  by  50.000  teenagers,  and 
those  kids  are  getting  more,  expendve. 
"We've  had  a  lot  of  scares  aliout  beef 
prices,"  says  Donald  Smitli.  Burger  Kli^s 
president  "but  the  truth  is  that  labor  costs 
have  risen  at  a  much  faster  rate.  We  see  the 
pressure  to  increase  the  intfitrriiim  wage  con- 
tinuing because  it  seems  very  popular 
among  the  politicians." 

To  fight  those  tilgher  labor  costs.  Burger 
King  looks  equally  hard  at  its  people  and  its 
machines.  Each  Burgn-  King  restaiuant  Is 
thought  of  as  a  small  food  factory.  There  ia. 
however,  one  salient  difference  between  a 
fast-food  factory  and  other  annrmhlj  hnec 
an  increase  in  production  translates  immedi- 
ately into  extra  sales  rather  than  Into  in- 
ventory. "The  demand  at  the  peak  hours  Is 
so  great  that  if  we  can  produce  more  we  can 
sell  more."  says  Donna  Nleol,  Burger  ling's 
pretty  communications  director,  who  is  in 
line  to  liecome  the  company's  fint  woman 
vice  president  "We  have  to  do  it  wittUn  a 
very  tight  time  frame."  abe  says.  "Nobody 
cares  how  many  tiamburgers  we  can  malte 
between  11:00  pjn.  and  8K)0  ajn." 

Every  movement  of  each  «nptoyee  in  a 
prototypical  Burger  King  reftaurant  Is  cal- 
culated and  readjusted  in  time-and-motlon 
studies  that  are  over  a  half-oentury  old  by 
now  but  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  va- 
lidity. For  example,  at  drive-in  windows. 
Just  moving  the  bell  hose— iriiich  triggers  a 
loud  ring  when  cars  drive  over  It— can  make 
a  big  dlf fermoe.  Am  members  of  the  compa- 
ny's Drive-through  Task  Force  found  out 
order  takers  needed  eleven  seconds  to  react 
when  the  bell  hose  was  located  near  the 
drive-in  window.  Ttie  prodoethrlty  experts 
move  the  hose  bat^  ten  feet,  so  that  by  the 
time  a  car  liad  braked,  the  ordn  talter  was 
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in  the  Seventies.  They  also  point  out  that 
this  new  attention  to  productivity  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  getting  back  to  basics. 
There  have  always  been  two  fimdamental 
ways  to  widen  business  profit  margins.  One 
is  by  increasing  demand  for  a  product.  The 
other  is  by  reducing  unit  costs.  During  the 
ebullient  1960's.  when  horizons  seemed 
boundless,  corporations  put  much  of  their 
effort  into  marketing.  Now.  as  the  examples 
of  Coming,  Crompton,  and  Burger  King 
attest,  corporate  managers  are  paying  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  supply  side  of  the 
equation.  Indeed,  in  an  environment  of  stag- 
flation, many  corporate  executives  say  pro- 
ductivity is  really  what  the  game  is  all 
about.  Getting  good  at  it  is  also,  nowadays, 
one  of  the  most  promising  ways  to  get  to 
the  top  corporate  office.* 
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REFORMING  THE  REGULATORY 
PROCESS-A  PROCESS  WHICH 
HAS  JUST  PLAIN  GOTTEN  OUT 
OP  CONTROL 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KKMTUCKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  March  27,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that,  in  passing  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  of  1980,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  formally 
gone  on  record  against  the  Federal 
redtape  and  paperwork  burden  which 
is  strangling  America's  taxpayers. 

Generally,  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  decreases  the  paperwork  burden 
on  individuals,  businesses.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  others  outside 
the  Federal  Government  by: 

Streamlining  current  paperwork  re- 
quirements to  make  them  more  con- 
sistent and  fair: 

Making  Federal  agency  Information 
more  accurate  and  accessible;  and 

Setting  up  a  Paperwork  Reduction 
Office  with  specific  authority  to  apply 
paperwork  standards  to  the  Federal 
section  and  to  report  periodically  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  on  which  Federal  agencies  are 
cutting  down  on  paperwork  and  which 
are  not. 

Passage  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
toward  streamlining  paperwork  and 
controlling  burdensome  recordkeeping 
requirements. 

Congress  must  also  focus  attention 
on  other  much-needed  and  long-over- 
due reforms  to  reduce  burdensome 
rules  and  regulations. 

In  this  connectioo.  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Administntlve  Law, 
on  which  I  serve,  has  spent  weeks 
drafting  an  omnibus  regulatory 
refonnbiU. 

That  bill.  I  hope,  wHl  emerge  from 
our  committee  with  a  provision  to 
aUow  Congress  to  veto,  if  necessary, 
rules  and  regulations  which  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress or  which  pervert  the  clear  intent 
of  these  laws. 

The  regulatory  reform  bill,  especial- 
ly with  the  legislative  veto  provision 


included,  will  take  us  yet  another  step 
closer  to  reforming  the  regulatory 
process— a  process  which  has  Just 
plain  gotten  out  of  controL* 


STATEMENT  ON  HECKLER  CAM- 
BODIAN RESOLUTION— MARCH 
27, 1980 


HON.  BARBARA  A  MDCULSKI 

or  MABTLAim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Ms.  MIKUL5KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  the  Cambodian 
people.  Since  1971.  4  million  Cambo- 
dians have  died  as  a  result  of  the  vio- 
lence in  Indochina— half  of  that  na- 
tion's population.  Those  Cambodians 
stUl  alive  are  suffering  from  famine, 
war,  disease,  and  malnutrition.  Hun- 
dreds of  Khmer  continue  to  die  daily. 
We  are  seeing  the  destruction  of  a 
whole  people  while  much  of  the  world 
stands  by  doing  nothing. 

The  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  in 
particular  the  United  States,  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  save  the  Cambo- 
dian people  from  extinction,  y^nerica 
must  take  the  lead  in  working  to  end 
the  Cambodian  nightmare.  We  must 
insure  that  suificient  humanitarian 
aid  is  sent  to  the  Cambodian  refugees. 
Our  Government  must  pledge  its  sup- 
port and  urge  the  support  of  other  na- 
tions during  the  Cambodian  pledging 
conference.  America  must  continue  to 
accept  adequate  numbers  of  refugees 
for  resettlement.  Our  Government 
must  act  to  protect  the  well-being  of 
those  Cambodians  both  in  Thailand 
and  along  the  Thai-Cambodian  border 
by  preventing  any  forced  repatriation 
of  refugees  into  Cambodia.  Finally,  we 
must  work  for  the  convening  of  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  Cambodia 
designed  to  end  the  fighting  and  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  repre- 
sentative government- in  that  land. 

I  am  strongly  in  support  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Heckler's  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  describes  the 
vital  goals  which  our  Nation  must 
pursue  in  helping  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  Cambodian  horror.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLARD 
LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  OTOLU  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVB 

Thunday.  March  20, 1980 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness  that 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  former  Member  of 
the  House,  Allard  Lowenstein,  who  de- 
voted the  full  measure  of  his  life's  en- 
ergies to  help  make  this  world  a  better 
place  for  alL 

His  death  was  tragic  and  untimely— 
the  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet,  the 
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recipient  of  the  brutal  violence  which 
he  always  abhorrnL  FV>r  Allard 
Lowenstein  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  es- 
poused the  humanitarian  ideals  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded:  That 
human  dignity  was  colorblind:  that 
liberty  for  one  implied  civil  liberties 
for  all:  that  individual  rights  were  ab- 
solute imperatives  for  the  poor,  the 
underprivileged,  the  ethnic  and  racial 
minorities,  the  downtrodden  and  the 
forgotten.  'Just  as  they  were  for  the 
rich,  the  privileged,  and  the  majority. 
He  was  a  leading  proponent  of  equal 
justice  under  the  law,  long  before  it 
became  a  fashionable  liberal  view. 

Allard  Lowenstein  understood  fully 
the  moral  turpitude  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  can  recall  vividly  our  mutual  ef- 
forts In  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's, 
right  here  on  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber, as  we  stood  almost  alone  in  a  dis- 
tinctly minority  position.  It  was  an  ar- 
duous ordeal  In  those  days  to  win  over 
converts,  one  at  a  thne,  to  achieve  a 
majority  vote  to  end  the  American  In- 
volvement in  Indochina.  No  other 
Member  spent  more  time  or  energy 
and  exerted  greater  powers  of  persua- 
sion in  this  effort  than  Allard  Lowen- 
stein. No  other  American,  with  per- 
haps the  single  exception  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  had  any 
greater  impact  on  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  1960's:  no  other 
American  was  any  more  forceful  an 
advocate  of  civil  rights,  human  digni- 
ty. Justice,  and  compassion;  no  other 
contemporary  American  was  any  more 
opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  no 
other  American  could  inspire  so  many 
yoimg  people  to  become  involved.  At 
all  times  an^.  under  every  circum- 
stance, Allard  Lowenstein  advocated  a 
nonviolent  approach  to  achieve  social 
change,  and  he  always  believed  in 
working  within  the  system,  not  against 

it: 

Tet.  he  was  astute  enough  to  see 
some  of  America's  shortcomings,  and 
through  that  vision,  the  means  by 
which  those  adverse  qualities  could  be 
corrected.  In  his  mind  there  were  no 
tragic  flaws  tn  America's  character, 
only  minor  shortcomings  and  abuses 
of  power  that  defied  the  fundamental 
buflding  blocks  of  American  democra- 
cy: Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Allard  Lowenstein  was  a 
patriotic  American.  He  loved  his  coun- 
try, and  wherever  he  saw  Injustice,  he 
tried  to  stamp  it  out;  wherever  he  saw 
bigotry  and  prejudice,  he  tried  to  edu- 
cate, and  wherever  he  saw  hope  and  a 
willingness  to  change,  he  inspired. 

He  had  a  firm  belief  hi  the  funda- 
mental goodness  of  America,  and  he 
genuinely  loved  iieople.  Yes,  he  was  an 
idealist,  but  he  had  a  marvelous  way 
with  people,  and  he  could  become 
pragmatic  and  realistic  to  accomplish 
his  goals. 

The  famous  conservative  phflos- 
opher.  Edmund  Burke,  warned  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  that  if  the  founda- 
tions of  a  society  are  uprooted  by  vio- 
lent and  bloody  revolutions,  anarchy 
and  chaos  result  and  the  beastly  in- 
stincts in  human  nature  are  released. 
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Though  he  would  have  perceived  his 
own  philosophy  as  more  attuned  to 
the  views  of  Bulge's  liberal  contempo- 
rary—the famous  pamphleteer, 
Thomas  Paine— Allard  Lowenstein  un- 
derscored the  importance  of  woridng 
through  peaceful  means  within  the 
system  to  achieve  the  consensus  that 
brings  about  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic changes. 

Allard  Lowenstein  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  dignity,  growth;  and  develop- 
ment of  every  Individual.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  family  and 
close  friends.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  PLAN  FOR 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORM 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OrCOLOBAOO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  January  14,  1980,  Department  of 
Defense  report  used  in  preparing 
President  Carter's  February  11,  1980. 
report  to  Congress,  the  "Presidential 
Plan  for  Selective  Service  Reform," 
considered  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  a  males-only  draft  registration.  The 
report,  which  I  obtained  pursuant  to  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  request, 
concluded  that  excluding  women 
would  risk  "adverse  court  action 
during  a  time  of  crisis." 

Tomorrow  I  will  discuss  additional 
documents  I  obtained  imder  my  FOIA 
request. 

The  report  follows: 

PRSStDENTIAL  PLAH  FOR  SELECTTVX  SEKVICS 

RxroRM 

1.  ISSUg 

Whether  women  should  be  subject  to  reg- 
istration and  induction  for  training  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act. 

S.  BACKGROUIfD 

A.  Current  statutory  authority 
The  statutory  authority  for  the  draft  ex- 
pired in  June  1973,  ending  a  nearly  continu- 
ous period  of  over  thirty  years  of  compul- 
sory service  for  men.  The  current  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  provides  standby  au- 
thority to  the  President  for  the  reinstitu- 
tion  of  registration  and  classification  for 
service  In  the  Armed  Services  for  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26.  There  is 
no  provision  for  the  registration  and  classi- 
fication of  women.  The  President  does  not 
have  authority  to  reinstate  inductions  for 
men  or  to  induct  women. 

B.  The  impact  of  the  courts 
During  the  era  of  the  draft,  exclusion  of 
women  was  seldom  questioned.  Where  it  was 
challenged  it  was  consistently  upheld  by  the 
courts.  Today,  however,  as  a  result  of  two 
major  developmenU  since  the  end  of  the 
draft,  the  outcome  of  a  constitutional  chal- 
lenge is  questionable. 

First,  in  the  1970s  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted  a  standard  of  review  in  equal  pro- 
tection cases  that  subjects  sex-based  classifi- 
cations to  much  closer  Judicial  scrutiny 
than  in  the  past.  The  Court  has  stated  that 
such  classifications^  will  not  be  sustained 
tmless  the  legislative  objective  to  be  served 
is  important  and  the  classification  is  clearly 
and  substantially  related  to  the  objective. 
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Second,  the  influx  of  womoi  into  the  mili- 
tary during  this  decade  has  provided  sub- 
stantial evidoioe  that  women  are  capable  of 
high  quality  performance  tn  many  military 
skills.  The  number  of  women  in  the  military 
services  has  increased  from  M.000  in  1968  to 
over  150,000  in  1079.  They  represmt  6  per- 
cent of  the  force  and  are  projected  to  repre- 
sent approximately  11.5  percent  by  1985. 
C  Current  latM  aiuf  policy 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  MlUtary  Departments  set 
policy  for  the  assignment  of  women  within 
statutory  restrictions  Imposed  by  Concress. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  asked  that 
the  statutory  restrictions  be  removed.  Cur- 
rent assignment  policies  are  described 
below: 

(l)Army 

Within  the  Army  there  are  no  statutory 
restrictions  on  the  assigiunent  of  women. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 
where  women  may  serve  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  develops  policies 
ahd  programs  to  employ  Army  women  effec- 
tively. Current  Army  policy  exclude  wooten, 
both  officer  and  enlisted,  from  those  spe- 
cialties and  units  which  relate  to  close 
combat  (infantry,  armor,  cannon  field  artil- 
lery, combat  engineer  and  low  altitude  air 
defense  units  of  battalion/squadron  or 
smaller  size).  Women  are  assigned  to 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
units  in  divisions,  including  maintenance 
battaUons.  signal  battalions,  brigade  level 
headquarters  and  certain  artillery  units. 
(2)  Navy 

For  the  Navy,  TiUe  10  U.aC.  6015,  as 
amended,  prohibits  the  assignment  of 
women  to  permanent  duty  on  vessels  and 
aircraft  that  are  engaged  In  combat  mis- 
sions. Female  officers  may  be  assigned  to 
positions  within  all  unrotricted  line  career 
fields,  except  submarine  warfare  and  special 
warfare.  These  two  specialties  remain  closed 
to  women  because  of  their  close  relationship 
to  combat.  Enlisted  women  in  the  Navy 
have  access  to  86  of  the  100  ratings.  The 
fourteen  ratings  excluded  contain  skills 
found  primarily  on  combatant  ships. 
(3)  Air  Force 

Female  officers  In  the  Air  Force  may  serve 
in  all  officer  career  flelds  but  are  excluded 
from  some  specific  positions  due  to  the  pro- 
vision in  10  D.S.C.  8549  that  restricts  women 
from  being  assigned  to  air  crew  posiUons  on 
combat  aircraft  engaged  in  combat  missions 
(primarily  fighters,  bombers,  reconnaissance 
and  tactical  aircraft).  Only  four  of  230  Air 
Force  military  enlisted  occupations  are 
closed  to  women.  These  exclusions  are  due 
to  either  the  legislative  combat  restrictions 
In  Title  10  U.S.C.  8459  or  Air  Force  poUcy. 
(4)  Marine  Corps 

By  policy  the  Marine  Corps,  like  the 
Army,  does  not  assign  women  to  units 
whose  primary  mission  is  one  of  combat  nor 
are  they  assigned  to  those  military  occupa- 
tions which  are  primarily  associated  with 
combat  units.  Marines  in  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  must  be  frequently  rotated  from  land 
duty  to  sea  duty  aboard  combat  vessels. 
Women  are  precluded  by  law  from  serving 
aboard  these  vessels.  Sufficient  billets  must 
be  set  aside  ashore  for  men  assigned 'to 
these  positions  to  provide  for  an  eqtdtable 
rotation  policy.  Therefore,  no  occupational 
field  is  allowed  to  have  more  women  as- 
signed than  can  support  the  established  ro- 
tational policy  of  overseas  tours  for  men. 
Moreover,  no  unit  of  the  Reet  Marine  Force 
is  allowed  to  contain  more  than  10  percent 
women. 

(5)  Effect  of  restrictions 
ttota  the  standpoint  of  overall  military 
personnel  management  and  utUisatloo.  the 
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numbers.  A  sex-blind  draft  would  be  ineffi- 
cient since  women  cannot  be  used  in  the 
same  proportion  as  men.  given  current  poli- 
cies and  legal  prohibitions  which  restrict 
the  use  of  women  on  aircraft,  vessels  and  in 
ground  comlwt.  Equity  is  achieved  when 
both  men  and  women  are  a^ed  to  serve  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  armed 
forces  to  use  them  effectively. 

C  Potential  action  6y  the  courts 

Women  have  proven  that  they  can  suc- 
cessfully serve  in  a  large  mmiber  of  occupa- 
tions in  our  pearftline  military  force  and 
also  could  aerve  successfully  in  large  num- 
bers in  an  expanded  wartime  force.  Conse- 
quently, if  registration  or  induction  is  rein- 
stated and  women  are  excluded,  it  is  likely 
that  sex  discrimination  suits  would  be 
brought  against  the  UJ3.  Oovemment.  An 
injuction  arising  from  these  suits  could 
cause  damaging  delays  during  a  period  of 
national  emergency  or  war.  Extending  the 
Presidential  authority  to  register,  classify 
and.  with  Codgressional  approval,  to  induct 
women  as  well  as  men  would  reduce  the  risk 
of  adverse  court  action  during  a  time  of 
crisis. 

coiicLusion 

In  order  to  expand  the  potential  manpow- 
er pctol  and  minimiw  the  risk  of  adverse 
legal  determines  against  the  Armed  Forces, 
women  should  be  subject  by  law  to  registra- 
tion, induction  and  training  for  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  does  not  mean 
women  would  be  inducted  along  with  men 
on  a  sex-tutnd  selection  but  that  they  would 
constitute  a  part  of  the  manpower  inventory 
from  which  the  Services  could  draw  to  meet 
requirements  as  desired.  The  utilization  ol 
women  would  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  ml^lon  of  each  Service. 

KWOlOfKIfSATIOir 

The  MUitary  Selective  Service  Act  (50 
DS.C.  App.  451  et  seq)  should  be  amended 
to  provide  standby  Presidential  authority  to 
register  and  classify  women  as  well  as  men 
for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  Congress  authorizes  the  conscrip- 
tion of  men,  authority  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  for  the.  conscription  of 
women.* 
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EXPLORATION  EXPENDITURES 
OF  SMALL  INDEPENDENT  OIL 
PRODUCERS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

brcAuroBiiu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

TTiursdav.  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  BM.  3919.  tine  wlndfaU 
profit  tax.  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  surrounding  the  appropri- 
ate tax  treatment  of  small  independ- 
ent oil  producers.  Although  the  bill  is 
through  the  House,  it  is  clear  that  this  - 
debate  will  continue  for  some  time. 

One  of  the  more  frequently  dis- 
cussed issues  was  the  extent  to  which 
these  small  producers  engaged  in  ex- 
ploration for  oil  as  compared  to  larger 
producers.  At  my  request  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  committee  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  exploration  ex- 
penditin^s  of  companies  with  varying 
daily  production.  It  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  Members. 

The  table  follows: 


EXPLORATION  EXPENDITURES  BY  SIZE  OF  DAILY  CRUDE 
AND  CONDENSATE  PRODUCTION  VOLUME  FOR  1977  * 
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SAVING  SOIL  AND  ENERGY  ON 
THE  FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 


or  IOWA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  fanning  sector  of 
our  economy  is  the  most  productive. 
The  ability  of  the  American  farmer  to 
produce  food  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world  has  resulted  in  relatively  low 
prices  at  the  supermarket,  as  the 
latest  Consumer  Price  Index  'shows. 
For  the  second  month  in  a  row.  gro- 
cery store  prices  have  fallen  while 
energy,  housing,  and  all  other  aspects 
of  the  index  continue  to  rise. 

Two  of  the  major  reasons  for  this 
are  the  innovative  soil  and  energy  con- 
servation practices  being  implemented 
by  America'9  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  farm- 
ing operation  located  in  my  district  in 
northeast  Iowa.  This  family  farm  op- 
eration is  exemplary  of  the  productiv- 
ity and  innovativeness  of  the  farm 
sector. 

The  family  farm  operation  of  Dan 
and  Diana  Stadtmueller  of  Montlcello. 
Iowa,  is  the  cover  story  of  this 
month's  Farm  Journal  magazine.  The 
Stadtmueller's  have  developed  a  con- 
servation tillage  system  that  allows 
them  the  opportunity  to  use  continu- 
ous row  cropping  on  rolling  land.  This 
minimum  tillage  system  has  decreased 
production  and  energy  costs  while  con- 
trolling erosion  and  increasing  crop 
yields. 

The  Stadtmuellers,  including  valua- 
ble help  from  their  two  children. 
Debbie.  12.  and  Darren.  8.  are  operat- 
ing a  farm  of  a  little  over  1.100  acres 
of  row  crop.  Last  year  the  family  aver- 
aged 161  bushels  per  acre  of  com  on 
855  acres  and  48  bushels  per  acre  of 
soybeans  on  260  acres.-  That  compares 
with  State  averages  of  127  bushels  per 
acre  of  com  and  38  bushels  per  acre 
for  soybeans. 

The  system  utilized  by  the  Stadt- 
mueller's not  only  cuts  costs  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  required  tillage  op- 
erations, but  fewer  trips  across  the 
field  cut  their  labor  and  energy  needs. 
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The  Stadtmueller's  have  shown  the 
importance  of  the  family  farm  to  agri- 
culture and  society  by  Increasing  pro- 
duction, saving  energy  and  providing 
Inexpensive  food  to  our  Nation's  resi- 
dents. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  Dan.  Diana  and  their 
family  on  their  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  their  farm  business.  The 
examples  set  by  this  Northeast  Iowa 
family  have  wide  implications,  for  ev- 
eryone in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  would  now  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  article 
on  the  Stadtmueller's  farming  oper- 
ation appearing  in  this  month's  Farm 
Journal  magazine: 

Thet  Turn  PHom  nt  CoNsxRVAnoM  TnxAOK 
(By  Dick  Seim.  Farm  Journal  field  staff) 

Dan  and  Diana  Stadtmueller  reduce  field 
trips,  combine  operations,  save  time,  labor 
and  fuel— and  get  high  yields  in  36  inch 
rows.  Here's  how: 

Tou  hear  no  apologies  about  profits  from 
the  supercharged  production  team  of  Dan 
and  Diana  Stadtmueller,  Jones  County, 
Iowa.  And  they  offer  you  no  "because  it's 
good"  phrases  in  defense  of  conservation. 
Diana  summed  it  up  after  the  three  of  us 
had  poked  into  the  "what  and  why"  of  their 
operation  on  a  recent  snow-dusted  morning: 
"Farming  is  a  business— we're  in  It  to  make 
a  profit.  We  stick  with  minimum  tillage  be- 
cause we  see  the  increased  yields,  decreased 
costs,  saved  energy  .  .  ." 

"And  controlled  erosion,"  Dan  cut  in.  "We 
wanted  a  system  that  would  allow  us  to  use 
continuous  row  cropping  on  rolling  land.  We 
wanted  to  grow,  and  we  wanted  to  handle  it 
all  without  hiring  labor."  Tall  order,  right? 
Take  a  look  at  their  numbers  for  1979.  They 
averaged  161  bu.  of  com  on  855  acres;  48  bu. 
of  soybeans  on  260  acres.  They  totaled  Just 
822  tractor  houn  (all  uses)  producing  that 
1,115  acres  of  row  crops,  and  used  less  than 
5  gal,  of  fuel  per  acre.  And  they  did  it  all 
themselves,  with  some  valuable  help  from 
Debbie,  12,  and  Darren,  8,  who  already  are 
working  onto  the  team. 

(They're  organizing  their  farm  business 
into  a  corporation.  But  don't  try  to  tell 
them  they're  not  a  family  farm!) 

The  system  lets  them  do  it— the  Stadt- 
mueller "Conservation  tillage  for  profit" 
system.  It  melds  minimum  tillage,  row  fer- 
tilizer and  ridge  planting.  No  plow,  no 
chiseL  For  com  after  com,  they  need  only 
four  trips  over  the  field  plus  harvest  Com 
after  soybeans  requires  only  three  passes 
plus  harvest. 

They  didn't  Jump  to  this  system  between 
one  season  and  the  next.  Dan  started  farm- 
ing in  1963  with  his  father,  and  then  a 
brother.  He  progressed  from  conventional 
tHUge  through  chisel  tillage  to  a  till-planter 
system  to  the  present  approach.  He  has  a 
feel  for  machinery  and  has  designed  or 
adapted  units.  He  and  Diana  have  farmed 
on  their  own  since  1S)75.  They  have  evolved 
from  the  till  planter  to  the  present  system. 

First  Job  (fn  the  spring)— chop  stalks. 
They  do  this  with  an  implement  Dan  put  to- 
gether. Rolling,  blade  cage  units  (Lilliston). 
18"  wide,  following  each  row  ridge.  Each 
unit,  spring-loaded,  weighs  150  lb.  They  cut 
stalks,  kick  out  roots  and  work  ridge  soil  a 
bit— helps  it  dry,  warm  up.  (No  fall  work  in 
fields,  except  liming  or  tiling.)  Diana  guns 
through  chopping.  "Tou  can  cover  ground 
fast— around  30  acres  an  hour." 

Next  up-€om  planting.  Dan's  Job.  He 
■tarts  the  last  week  in  April,  usually.  He 
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uses  a  six-row.  36"  John  Deere  BCax-Emerge 
planter  to  which  he  has  added  notched-disk 
openers.  He  bands  herbicide  (Lasso.  Bladex. 
atrazine  mix)  and  on  cora  after  com.  an  In- 
■ectlcide  (Counter  in  1980).  He  also  applies 
all  dry  fertilizer  as  he  plants,  using  disk 
openers  to  plkce  it  2"  to  one  side  and  2" 
below  seed  leveL  He  plants  com  \W  deep  in 
the  ridges. 

Com  gets  200  lb.  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of 
16-46-0  and  a-(V^60-comes  out  6-26-30.  Soy- 
beans receive  half  that  rate.  He  puDs  a  fer- 
tilizer cart  behind  the  planter.  He  can  refUl 
planter  fertilizer  boxes  from  the  tractor  by 
switching  on  a  hydraulic  motor. 

Soybean  planting  usually  follows  before 
com  cultivation.  Dan  bands  Just  Lasso  on 
beans.  He  qwt-treats  broadleaves  with  Basa- 
gran:  sprayer  is  mounted  on  cultivator. 

At  first  cultivation  he  also  side-dresses  an- 
hydrous ammonia— 160  to  170  lb.  of  nitro- 
gen—on com  after  com.  120  lb.  after  soy- 
beans. This  cultivation,  he  uses  disk  hlllera 
to  cut  away  from  the  row;  a  24"  sweep  be- 
tween rows. 

At  second  cultivation,  Dan  again  uses  the 
24"  sweep  between  rows  noW  builds  ridges 
with  the  disk  hillerii.  "Our  faU  plowing  in 
June;"  By  now  you've  figured  why  he  likes 
36"  rows.  Right.  "I  want  room  to  work  in 
there— side-dressing,  cultivating.  We've 
halved  our  herbicide  bill  by  banding,  then 
cultivating.  Sure  it  cost  something,  to  culti- 
vate. But  when  we  look  at  our  total  pro- 
gram, we're  coming  out  way  ahead." 

He  points  out  that  they  save  big  on  capital 
Investment.  "We've  got  the  lowest  power 
and  machinery  cost  per  rotated  acre  in  our 
farm  record  association— and  it's  going 
down."  Top  tractor— 125  hp.  The  real  power, 
though,  lies  in  the  Stadtmueller  team.* 


AN  OLD  WARRIOR'S  MONUMENT 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP  CTOBOIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
does  it  take  to  make  one  man  stand 
out  among  many  great  men  as  a 
legend  in  his  own  Ume— especially 
when  that  time  is  already  full  of 
heroes?  World  War  II  was  such  a  time. 
There  .was  FJ3.R.  and  MacArthur. 
Nimitz  and  Hidsey.  Tom  Doolittle,  and 
Churchill  commanding  America  and 
her  great  ally. 

And  there  was,  in  the  midst  of  this 
turbulent  era,  another  giant  who  led 
on  another  front  His  commanding 
presence  as  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
spired the  res^>ect  of  all  who  served 
with  him.  That  incomparable  leader 
was  Carl  Vinson,  who  today  is  a  robust 
96-year-old  living  in  my  home  State  of 
Georgia. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  following 
March  13,  1980,  Atlanta  Constitution 
profile  of  this  uncompromising  and 
vmcommon  man  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Am  Old  Wahbior's  Mohdmbit 
(By  Frederick  Allen) 

MnxiDGiviLLS— "I  feel  fine,  yes."  Carl 
Vinson  was  saying.  'T  have  all  the  aUmenta 
that  a  man  should  have  when  he's  the  age  I 
am." 

At  age  96,  with  his  wiU  and  wit  sUU  firmly 
about  him.  Cart  VInaon  is  about  to  receive  a 
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military  honor  never  before  accorded  a 
living  man. 

On  Saturday.  Vinson  plana  to  watcb  as  a 
94.000-ton.  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier 
Is  christened  in  his  name— dedicated  to  his 
record  50  years,  one  month  and  two  dayi  as 
a  congressman  from  rural  Oeorgta  who 
championed  the  Navy. 

Vinson  has  declined  recent  requests  for 
formal  interviews  his  friends  want  him  to 
conserve  strength  for  Saturday's  ceremony 
In  Newport  News,  Va-but  he  diatted 
cheerfully  for  about  half  an  hour  Wedne» 
day  with  a  visiting  reporter. 

"I'm  not  going  to  make  any  statement.'* 
he  explained  politely.  "I  figure  when  a  man 
has  reached  my  age,  going  on  97,  he  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard." 

As  he  sat  in  the  parlor  of  bis  14T-year«ld 
townhouse  In  MQledgevflle.  however,  he 
couldnt  help  aaylng  a  few  wonla  about  the 
launching  of  the  fourth  nudearfxnwcnd 
VA.  aircraft  canter— tha  third  of  the  giant 
mmlta  class  -a  l^WS-foot-kng  behemoUi 
that  has  a  flight  deck  covering  more  than 
four  acres  and  arooammodatloaa  for  6.000, 
nearly  the  population  of  MUledgevflle. 

"I  sent  tanrltationa  to  aU  of  my  family."  be 
said  smiling  gently,  "and  found  out  that  I 
had  68  Un-people." 

One  of  them  Is  his  grand  nephew.  XSA. 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  who  will  deliver  the  key- 
note addreas  Saturday  at  the  chriatenlng 

VInaim  cxpreaatd  his  deep  aenae  of  honor 
at  the  naming  of  the  wanhlp  and  later  ob- 
aerved  brightly  that  It  waa  "a  fine  way  to 
celebrate  my  youthful  age  of  96." 

Vinson's  eyesight  and  hearing  are  poor, 
and  he  walks  with  the  aid  of  two  metal 
canea,  but  he  stands  straight  and  his  mind  Is 
keen.  His  flnt  question  was  whether  n.& 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-BCaaa..  had  man- 
aged to  steal  a  delegate  from  President 
carter  in  the  5th  Congressional  District  In 
Tuesday's  presidential  primary— an  issue 
that  had  remained  in  doubt  untQ  the  early 
momlng  houn  of  Wedneaday. 

He  was  not  terribly  tanpreaaed  that  Kenne- 
dy had.  In  fact,  taken  one  of  Georgia'a  63 
delegates. 

He  made  it  pretty  clear  in  an  Interview 
last  year  that  he  thought  Georgians  owed 
Carter  their  loyalty.  "There  is  a  country 
aaylng."  he  obaerved.  "that  It's  a  pretty  poor 
cow  that  wont  Uck  tU  own  calf." 

"Uncle  cart"  as  he  is  nicknamed,  had  to 
miss  the  laying  of  the  VInson'a  ked  five 
yeara  ago  when  his  excitement  contrlbated 
to  a  stroke  that  had  him  ho9ltali»d  for 
several  we^s. 

He  Intends  to  make  It  to  the  chrtetenlng, 
which  explains  the  protective  and  deter- 
mined attitude  of  Tillman  and  Molly  Snead, 
with  whom  he  lives. 

A  fact  sheet  on  Carl  Vinson: 

He  was  bora  near  MiUedgevllle  in  Novem- 
ber 1883  when  the  president  of  the  United 
States  was  Chester  A.  Arthur  and  people 
traveled  by  horse  and  buggy. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  ehfldren 
bom  to  Sd  Vtawon,  who  as  a  chQd  during 
Sherman'a  March  to  the  Sea  had  stngle- 
handedly  stalked  the  Unloi  soldien  who 
stole  a  family  mole  and  recaptured  the 
beast 

He  won  his  first  election  to  Congreas  on 
Nov.  3,  1914.  He  was  re-dected  to  38  oon- 
aecutlve  two-year  tetna.  Including  an  elee- 
tlon  tai  1916  when  he  campaigned  In  a  Model 
T  Ford  and  his  oppoalUon  waa  the  firebrand 
populist  and  laolatlonlBt  Torn  Watson. 

He  served  under  nhie  preaMenta,  staittaig 
with  Woodrow  WUaon  and  ending  with 
Lyndoo*  Johnson. 

Among  the  honoia  heaped  on  VInaon  was 
the  TtMwing  of  a  mountain  range  In  Antaro> 
tica.  the  Vinson  Maaalf  . 

He  aerved  as  chairman  of  the  Houae 
Armed  Servloea  Committee  for  14  yean,  and 
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simple:  He  worked  the  mili- 

came  before  his  committee 

lawyer  dismantling  a  city 

be  was  satisfied  be  fought 

In  Congress, 
presidents  and  dismissed 
boys."  U.S.  Sen.  Herman 
>baerved. 
pierced    the    long-winded 
by  admonishing  him. 
hemmin'  and  hawin'.  admi- 
Lhe  facts." 

he  objected  to  the  unsup- 

being  tossed  out  by  a 

I  eneral."  he  said,  "don't  take 

you  get  to  the  creek." 

ittle  free-thinking  from  his 

forcing  them  to  serve 

tefore  they  were  "commis- 

to  interrupt.  A  fresh- 

him  after  a  key  vote 

I  voted  with  you."  Vinson 

the  hen  do  you  think  I  put 

for?" 

most  persuasive  voice  for 

liefore  World  War  II  and  the 

ind   In   both   instances   he 

1  Ight  and  the  defense-cutters 


1  MOs.  he  had  a  forceful  ally 

^tanklin    Roosevelt.    Later, 

administration,  he  often 

secrets  was  his  own  asceti- 

»ok  the  Junkets  to  military 

countries  that  appealed  so 

I  ongressmen.  A  general  once 

by  saying.  "As  you 

from  your  travels  to 

Vinson  cut  him  off:  "Nossir,  I 

out  of  this  country.  I  stay 


evidenced  much  interest  in 
for  the  Cabinet,  despite 

for  defense  posts.  Once, 
came  up  for  secretary  of  de- 
his  head.  "Shucks."  he  said. 

on  running  the  Pentagon 

once  about  the  presidents 
had  fusses  with  all  of  'em. 
^nyway."  he  answered.  "I've 
passed." 

was  Judlcioos.  "When 

from  my  district  and  calls 

s  a  contractor  and  wants 

I  tell  him  there's  no 

a  contract."  Vinson  once 

there  and  tell  them  who 

say,  'and  if  you  get  the 

investigating  you  like  I  do 


infuence  < 

U[ 

h! 
bus  nesa. 
lori 
orer 


to  his  home  state,  however. 

When  Uie  Air  Force  pub- 

l^osBtble  sites  for  a  large  base 

-  n,  Vinson  suggested  that 

be  added.  Warner  Robins 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Former  President  Richard  Nixon  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  U.S.S.  Cart  Vinson  in 
1973. 

"A  monument  must  be  buDt  to  this  man," 
Nixon  said  of  Vinson.  "I  dont  think  he 
would  want  a  statue.  I've  never  seen  how  he 
looks  on  a  horse." 

He  wOl  look  small  on  the  aircraft  carrier. 

The  Vinson,  to  be  launched  at  the  New- 
port News  Stiipbuilding  Co.,  is  a  $2  billion 
warship  with  space  for  a  waterworks  plant, 
printing  plant,  weather  bureau,  machine 
shop,  post  office,  fire  stations,  hospital, 
laundry,  library,  tailor  shop,  radio  and  tele- 
vision repair  shops,  and  an  ice-cream  parlor. 

It  may  be  the  last  stiip  of  its  type,  as  con- 
gressional approval  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
proposed  fifth  nuclear  carrier. 

When  MoUy  Tillman  shatters  the  bottle 
of  champagne  over  the  Vinson's  prow  Satur- 
day, about  two  years  of  work  will  still  be 
needed  to  put  the  ship  into  commission. 

Vinson,  who  likes  to  say  that  he  is  "trying 
to  wear  out  instead  of  rxisting  out,"  plans  to 
be  around  for  that  moment  as  well.* 
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ARIZONA  SEEKS  CLOSER  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday.  March  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  one 
of  the  most  disappointing  actions  of 
the  Carter  Presidency  has  been  the 
President's  decision  to  terminate  our 
fuU  diplomatic  relations  and  defense 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China  in 
order  to  establish  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

For  over  three  decades  American 
Presidents  had  resisted  the  temptation 
to  scuttle  our  friendship  with  Taiwan 
in  exchange  for  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Communist  mainland,  a  con- 
ditional prerequisite  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

I  opposed  the  President's  unilateral 
decision  to  abrogate  our  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  with  "Taiwan  and  Joined 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
other  body  (Mr.  Oolowateb)  in  a  law 
suit  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  President's  action. 

The  relegation  of  our  long-time  ally 
to  a  sort  of  second-class  diplomatic  re- 
lationship with  our  Nation  is  shame- 
ful. 

In  light  of  the  administration's  ac- 
tions. I  have  Joined  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  recently  In  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Coalition  for  Asian  Peace 
and  Security. 

This  organization  is  dedicated  to 
monitoring  the  situation  in  Asia  to 
insiu'e  that  Communist  China  does  not 
attempt  overt  or  covert  actions  Intend- 
ed to  injure,  harass,  destroy,  or  seize 
control  of  society  on  Taiwan  and  that 
the  President  fulfills  our  country's 
commitment  to  provide  our  friends  on 
Taiwan  with  the  necessary  defensive 
wei^MDs  to  insure  their  continued  in- 
dependence and  freedom. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  further 
reduce  our  commitment  to  Taiwan  Is 


demonstrated  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference  committee  on  the  internation- 
al development  banks  bill.  H.R.  3829, 
to  eliminate  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage providing  that  continued  U.S. 
support  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  be  conditioned  upon  Taiwan's 
continued  membership  In  this  interna- 
tional bank.  This  guarantee  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  behind-the-scenes 
rumblings  that  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese will  make  an  effort  to  oust 
Taiwan  and  claim  representation  on 
the  bank. 

In  light  of  these  rather  depressing 
Examples  of  U.S.  ambivalence  toward 
Taiwan.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  expressing  my 
State's  desire  to  maintain  close  and 
friendly  ties  with  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

The  people  of  Arizona  recognize, 
even  if  the  President  does  not,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  strong  alli- 
ances with  countries  dedicated  to  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  communism.  Arl- 
zonans  are  noted  for  their  belief  in  ful- 
filling promises  and  supporting  friends 
even  in  times  of  distress.  I  am  proud  of 
the  Arizona  Legislature's  support  for 
improved  ties  with  Taiwan,  and  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Speaker.  our 
Nation— and  our  allies— can  weather 
the  inconstancies  of  the  present 
Carter  administration  until  more  con- 
sistent and  responsible  leadership  is 
restored  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  resolution 
concerning  Taiwan  by  the  Arizona 
Legislature  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

SxRATX  CoifcuKKXirr  Resolution  1001 
A  concurrent  resolution  proposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sister  state  relationship 
between  the  Province  of  Taiwan,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  and  the  State  of  Arizona. 
United  States  of  America 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  has  over- 
come great  adversity  and  has  built  a  suc- 
cessful, prosperous,  free  economy  emulating 
our  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Taiwan  have  been 
the  closest  friends  of  the  people  of  Arizona 
for  many  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful 
allies  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  strong  ties  now  exist  between 
the  citizens  of  the  Province  of  Taiwan  and 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arizona;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  to  people  program, 
initiated  by  President  insenhower  in  1956 
and  endorsed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961. 
was  designed  to  bring  the  jieople  of  the 
world  closer  together  in  the  interest  of 
peace;  and 

Whereas,  a  sister  state  relationship  be- 
tween Taiwan  and  Arizona  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  states  Involved. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of 

Representatives  concurring: 

1.  That  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Arizona,  extends  to  the  people  of 
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Taiwan,  through  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  Taiwan,  an  invitation  to  Join  with  Arizo- 
na as  a  sister  state  and  as  such  to  conduct 
such  mutually  beneficial  social,  economic, 
educational  uid  cultuiral  programs  as  to 
bring  our  citizens  closer  together  and 
strengthen  international  understanding  and 
goodwill. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  Oovemor  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Stote 
of  Arizona  send  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
T.  S.  Lin,  Speaker  of  the  Taipei  City  Coun- 
cil, Lin  Tang-Kang,  Governor  of  Taiwan, 
Tsal  Hung-Wen,  Speaker  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  of  Taiwan,  and  Nieh  Wen-Ta, 
President  of  the  Legislature  Yuan,  Republic 
of  China.* 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  AR'HCLE 
GOES  TO  THE  HEART  OP  THE 
CONTROVERSY  OVER  THE  U.S. 
VOTE  POR  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS ANTI-ISRAEL  RESOLU- 
TION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing controversy  over  President  Car- 
ter's appalling  blunder  in  first  sup- 
porting, then  disavowing  the  U.S.  vote 
for  the  United  Nations  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  major  Issue  Involved.  The  major 
issue  Is  the  vital  question  of  the  Carter 
administration's  attitude  toward  its 
allies. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  in  a  recent 
article  entitled  "Bungle  Fever"  has  a 
most  perceptive  and  Instructive  exami- 
nation of  this  critical  issue.  The  article 
provides  a  clear  and  thoughtful  view 
of  the  entire  controversy  regarding 
the  U.S.  vote.  In  my  opinion  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue,  and  illustrates 
graphically  the  need  for  positive 
action  by  the  Carter  administration  to 
reassure  our  allies. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
perceptive  and  realistic  appraisal  of  a 
dispute  of  major  importance  to  future 
UjS.  foreign  policy  and  insert  the  arti- 
cle, in  full,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
BunclsFevkr 

The  Carter  administration's  repudiated 
UN  vote  has  now  given  Washington  one  of 
those  scandals  that  make  dinner  parties 
hum.  It's  better  than  greed,  better  than 
lust:  The  affair  tells  a  convoluted  tale  of 
rampant  incompetence.  The  papers  are  all 
hot  on  the  trail  of  the  precise  sequence  of 
events  in  the  decisionmaking  process;  the 
UJ3.  Congress  Is  going  to  convene  special 
hearings  to  ask  the  quintessential  Washing- 
ton question.  "What  did  the  President  know 
and  when  did  he  know  it?" 

The  general  delight  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  such  questions  dont 
much  matter. 

True,  the  clear  public  facts  of  the  story 
have  been  rather  unusual.  Over  the  week- 
end, the  U.S.  joined  with  other  members  of 
the  UN  Security  Council  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  Israel's  settlement  policies 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  then,  a  little  more  than  two  days 
after  the  vote.  President  Carter  made  a 
statement  trying  to  reverse  it.  He  couldn't 
actually  take  the  vote  back,  but  be  said  that 
he  bad  approved  it  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  aD  the  UN  resolution's  mentions  of 
Jerusalem  would  be  deleted,  which  they 
weren't 

Observers  already  seem  to  be  dividing  into 
Two  Schools  on  how  the  mess  came  about 
One  subscribes  to  the  general  confusion 
theory  of  history,  and  argues  that  things 
probably  happened  Just  about  as  the  White 
House  says  they  did.  President  Carter,  never 
reading  the  final  text  of  the  resolution, 
thought  he  was  giving  one  set  of  instruc- 
tions on  it;  our  UN  Ambassador  Donald 
McHenry  thought  he  was  receiving  another. 

The  second  school  can't  believe  that  the 
White  House  could  be  so  stupid  and  there- 
fore concludes  that  it  must  be  sinister.  The 
President,  tliis  group  argues,  couldn't  po^- 
bly  have  been  unaware  of  the  details  of  a 
resolution  as  incendiary  as  this,  and  must 
have  calculated  that  he  could  slip  this  one 
by. 

But  he  calculated  wrong;  the  Israelis  an- 
nounced that  the  resolution  would  make  it 
impossible  to  progress  on  the  autonomy 
talks,  and  the  Kennedy  campaign  turned  It 
Into  a  major  attack  on  the  eve  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts primary.  So  the  President  turned 
tail  and  ran;  in  the  process  he  proved  cheer- 
fully willing  to  make  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  the  fall  guy  for  the  "faUure  to  com- 
municate." 

It's  not  so  hard  to  believe  the  White 
House  story;  once  you've  read  one  UN  reso- 
lution, you're  not  likely  ever  to  read  an- 
other one  again  unless  someone  pracUcally 
presses  it  up  against  your  eyeballs.  And  It  Is 
very  hard  to  communicate  dispassionately 
to  State  Department  types  smitten  with  UN 
fever,  secretly  yearning  to  transcend  nation- 
al differences  and  stand  shoulder  to  pin- 
striped shoulder  with  their  brothers  In  a 
wall  of  diplomatic  solidarity. 
-  But  the  question  of  who  left  the  "Jerusa- 
lems"  in  doeant  even  touch  aU  the  parts  of 
the  resolution  ttuit  the  President  did  not 
disavow.  This  resolution  Is,  one  dlscovo* 
upon  reading  through  its  turgid  text  utter- 
ly obnoxious.  It  casts  aspersion  on  Israel's 
treatment  of  Jerusalem's  religious  places. 
West  Bank  Arabs,  and  even  water  resources; 
it  puts  the  label  'Talestlnlan  tenltories"  on 
lands  that  are  still  being  negotiated  about; 
it  calls  not  only  for  a  halt  to  new  Israeli  set- 
tlement but  for  a  dismantling  of  existing 
Jewish  housing.  The  UB.  finally  expressed 
a  reservation  about  this  last  provision. 

With  or  without  the  "Jerusalems."  In 
short  the  resolution  ts  not  a  dispute  over 
particulars  of  Israeli  settlements  policy,  but 
a  broadside  attack  on  a  UB.  ally.  The  perti- 
nent question  of  UB.  policy  Is  not  so  much 
what  to  do  about  the  settlements,  but 
whethor  to  Join  gangs  beating  up  on  our 
friends. 

It  is  of  course  easy  enough  to  disagree 
with  parts  of  Israeli's  present  settlements 
policy;  certainly  there  Is  no  mlsstng  the 
extent  to  which  the  policy  is  tied  up  in  Is- 
raeli domestic  politics.  But  the  UB.  Is.  to 
say  the  least  no  stranger  to  domestic  poll- 
tics  of  its  own;  we  have  no  cause  to  be  so  In- 
tolerant of  its  operations  In  our  dealings 
with  democratic  allies.  And  there's  nothing 
in  the  Israeli  policies  we  disagree  with  that's 
bad  enough  to  Justify  our  abandoning  Israel 
In  an  enemy  forum  like  the  UN.  Still  less  Is 
there  Justification  for  doing  so  when  the 
very  things  the  UN  Is  shooting  off  Its  collec- 
tive mouth  about  are  the  subjects  of  negoti- 
ations which  we  supposedly  endorse. 

It's  a  good  thing  for  us  to  try  to  find  new 
openings  to  the  Arab  world,  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  gain  much  reoect  in  that  or  any 
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other  world  br  adding  yet  another  name  to 
the  list  of  allies  we  have  undercut  or  lold 
out  President  Cuter  apparently  thtnfcf  otii. 
erwise;  that  Is  the  meaotaic  of  hta  cndocM- 
ment  of  the  approadi  that  produoed  the 
current  resolution  and  the  cumnt  flan. 
This  fundamental  decision,  and  not  the 
small  reversal  of  the  week,  should  be  the 
crux  of  the  current  debate.* 


PROBLEMS  WITH  OIL  IMPORT 
FEE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  F0RSY111E 

ornwmsKT 

a  THE  HOUSE  OP  SlPBESENTATnm 

Thurtday,  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  PORSTTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
announcing  his  Intentitm  to  impose  • 
lO-oent-per-gallon  tanpoit  fee  on  gaao- 
line.  President  Carter  is  proposinc  a 
plan  which  will  only  add  to  thig  coun- 
try's serious  eoonomlc  problems. 

The  result  of  this  latest  move  by  the 
administration  to  attempt  to  c(H>e  with 
the  extraordinary  inflation  rate  which 
is  ravaging  our  economy  will  be  toln- 
crease  the  financial  burden  upon  con- 
sumers and  to  create  a  regulatory 
nightmare  for  oO  reflners  which  wOI 
certainly  prove  to  be  a  disincentive  to 
Increase  their  production  of  oIL  I  con- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  my  ccd- 
leagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wednesday.  March  36,  IMO.  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  I  be- 
lieve raises  some  very  Important 
points: 

OaFlip-Fbor 

Throu^out  the  Carter  admlnlstratloo, 
and  evm  before,  one  of  the  prtneipal  objee- 
tlvea  of  national  energy  poUcy  has  been 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  entttkmenta  ayatem. 
a  regulatory  nlgiitmare  ttnder  which  refta^ 
OS  of  domestic  oO  siihsUHae  refiners  of  Im- 
ported ofl.  Now.  however,  the  admliilstr»> 
tlon  is  proposing  a  new  entitlements  pro- 
gram, superimposed  oo  the  old  one. 

We  got  Into  the  entitlements  mem  because 
the  UB.  government  was  determined  to 
hold  the  price  of  UB.  oQ  below  the  world 
price.  This  meant  that  refiners  of  domestle 
crude  would  have  a  cost  advantage  over  re- 
finers of  Imported  crude.  To  make  things 
"fair,"  the  government  required  reflnoa  of 
domestic  crude  to  pay  an  entitlement  for 
the  right  to  refine  <^  This  payment  was 
then  transferred  to  the  refiner  who  bad  to 
pay  OPEC  prices. 

You  dont  need  entitlements,  or  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  admhilsters  than.  If  there  la 
cmly  cme  price  of  oO.  8o  a  year  ago  the 
President  accepted  decontrol:  his  backers 
dted  the  advantage  of  ending  entitlements. 
The  "windfall  proflte"  tax.  you  remember. 
was  suiHweed  to  substitute  for  them.  But 
the  President  stretched  decontrol  out  into 
1981  on  the  grounds  that  the  price  at  the 
pump  should  be  allowed  to  rise  only  slowly. 

Now.  In  another  of  the  flip-flops  that  have 
marked  his  admlnlstratloa.  the  President 
wants  the  price  of  gasoline  to  go  up  fast 
But  instead  of  f»*^\nt  decontrol,  he  has 
lmi>osed  an  oU  import  fee  and  directed  that 
all  of  Its  price  effects  must  be  passed 
through  on  the  part  of  the  barrel  made  taito 
gasoline.  The  fee  oooe  again  creates  a  two- 
price  oil  market  and  market  forces  may  not 
dictate  the  pass-through  aoldy  oo  gasoline. 
To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  White 
Bouse  has  put  forth,  guess  what?  Tea,  a 
brand  new.  maikllng  entitiements  I 
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ent  in  light  of  the  stock  market's  pro- 
gressive decline. 

Incentives  are  needed  to  encourage 
individuals  to  invest  in  all  tyi)es  of  se- 
curities. I  strongly  believe  that  my  leg- 
islation offers  a  realistic  means  of  pro- 
viding that  badly  needed  capital  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of  our 
economy  functioning. 

The  articles  on  this  proposal  follow: 
[From  the  Haaleton  (Pa.)  Standard- 
Speaker,  Feb.  16, 1980] 

Paiizl  Em  Tax  Cskdits  fob  Stock 
IirvKsnoEirrs 

WASHnfGTOH.— The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  studying  a  Pennsylva- 
nia congressmah's  proposal  to  allow  income 
tax  credits  for  stock  market  investments. 

The  bQl.  Introduced  by  Rep.  Richard 
Scbulze.  R-Paoli.  would  provide  a  10  percent 
tax  break  to  individiuUs  who  buy  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  domestic  corporations. 

The  measure  limits  the  annual  amount  of 
credit  to  $1,000  for  an  Individual  and  $2,000 
for  married  couples. 

A  handful  of  national  business  groups  al- 
ready have  endorsed  Schulze's  effort  since 
the  bill  Wiks  Introduced  late  in  January.  Cor- 
porate backers  of  the  bill  say  they  hope  to 
rebuild  dwindling  capital  formation  by  at- 
tracting new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small*  and  medium-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
substantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds."  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bilL 

"While  American  companies  were  able  to 
raise  20  percent  of  their  long-term  financing 
needs  in  1971  by  Issuing  new  stock,  only  4 
percent  was  raised  by  equity  offerings  In 
1978,"  Com  said. 

Schulze,  the  ninth-ranking  Republican  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  panel,  said  the  com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favorable  testimony 
for  his  bilL  But  the  lawmaker's  measure  is 
only  one  of  dozens  of  capital  formation  bills 
sponsored  by  Democrats  and  senior  commit- 
tee members. 

"I'm  not  discouraged.  As  soon  as  we  have 
another  tax  measure  to  vote  on,  I'm  going 
to  put  (committee  members')  feet  to  the  fire 
and  try  to  get  them  to  vote  to  include  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  code,"  said  Schulze. 
who  Is  also  sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  new 
tax  deductions  for  small  buslnessmea 

Under  the  Schulze  bill,  an  investor  would 
have  to  hold  securities  for  at  least  12 
months  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

Congressional  staffers  say  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  grappling  with 
capital  formation  bills  throughout  the  year. 
A  major  tax  bill  including  breaks  for  stock 
purchases  is  an  outside  possibility,  the  staff- 
ers said. 

If  enacted  as  written,  the  Schulze  bill 
would  take  effect  Dec.  31.  In  addition  to  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
the  National  Association  of  Investment 
Clubs  and  Stockholders  of  America  have 
also  endorsed  the  legislation. 


[From  the  Greensboro  Record.  Feb.  16. 
19801 

Tax  Crkdit  roa  Stock  Eykd 

Washingtok.— A  bill  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  to  people  who  invest  in  the 
stock  market  is  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Based  on  a  1978  French  law,  the  measure 
would  limit  the  annual  amoimt  of  credit  to 
$1,000  for  an  individual  and  $2,000  for  mar- 
ried couples. 
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A  handful  of  business  groups  have  already 
endorsed  the  bill  since  it  was  introduced  in 
late  January  by  Rep.  Riciiard  Schulze.  R- 
Pa.  Corporate  backers  say  they  hope  the  bill 
would  help  them  rebufld  dwindling  money 
supplies  by  attracting  new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  mediiun-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
substantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds,"  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bilL 

[From  the  OU  City  (Pa.)  Derrick.  Feb.  16, 
1980] 

iNVESTiuarr  Tax  Bbzak  Eykd 

WASBiifGTOii.— The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  is  studying  a  Pennsylva- 
nia congressman's  proposal  to  allow  income 
tax  credits  for  stock  market  investments. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Richard 
Schulze,  RPaoli,  would  provide  a  10  percent 
tax  break  to  individuals  who  buy  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  domestic  corporations. 

The  measure  limits  the  annual  amount  of 
credit  to  $1,000  for  an  individual  and  $2,000 
for  married  couples. 

A  handful  of  national  business  groups  al- 
ready have  endorsed  Schulze's  effort  since 
the  bill  was  introduced  late  in  January.  Cor- 
porate backers  of  the  bill  say  they  hope  to 
rebuild  dwindling  capital  formation  by  at- 
tracting new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
substantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds,"  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bill. 

"While  American  companies  were  able  to 
raise  20  percent  of  their  long-term  financing 
needs  in  1971  by  issuing  new  stock,  only  4 
percent  was  raised  by  equity  offerings  in 
1978."  Cora  said. 

Schulze.  the  ninth-ranking  Republican  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  panel,  said  the  com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favorable  testimony 
for  his  bill.  But  the  lawmaker's  meas\u%  is 
only  one  of  dozens  of  capital  formation  bills 
sponsored  by  Democrats  and  senior  commit- 
tee members. 

"I'm  not  discouraged.  As  soon  as  we  have 
another  tax  measure  to  vote  on,  I'm  going 
to  put  (committee  members')  feet  to  the  fire 
and  try  to  get  them  to  vote  to  include  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  code,"  said  Schulze, 
who  is  also  st>onsorlng  a  bill  to  provide  new 
tax  deductions  for  small  businessmen. 

Under  the  Schulze  bill,  an  Investor  would 
have  to  hold  securities  for  at  least  12 
months  to  qiuJif y  for  the  tax  credit. 

Congressional  staffers  say  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  will  be  grappling  with 
capital  formation  bills  throughout  the  year. 
A  major  tax  bill  including  breaks  for  stock 
purchases  is  an  outside  possibility,  the  staff- 
ers said. 

If  eruu^ted  as  written,  the  Schulze  bin 
would  take  effect  Dec.  31.  In  addition  to  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
the  National  Association  of  Investment 
Clubs  and  Stockholders  of  America  have 
also  endorsed  the  legislation. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
ConsUtution.  Feb.  17. 1980] 

HoosK  CoKsmots  10  Pkicknt  Tax  CaxDrr 
POB  Stock  Boms 

WASRmGToif.— A  bill  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  to  people  who  Invest  in  the 
stock  market  is  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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Based  on  a  1978  French  law.  the  measure 
would  limit  the  aiuiual  amount  of  credit  to 
$1,000  for  an  individual  and  $2,000  for  mar- 
ried couples. 

A  handful  of  business  groups  have  already 
endorsed  the  bill  since  It  was  Introduced  in 
late  January  by  Rep.  Richard  Schulze  (R- 
Pa.).  Corporate  backer*  say  they  hope  the 
bill  would  help  them  rebuild  dwindling 
money  supplies  by  attracting  new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  medium-sised  companies,  are  sub- 
stantially deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds.."  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies. 

Many  economists  believe  increasing  capi- 
tal would  improve  business  productivity.  A 
higher  productivity  rate,  in  tum,  could  help 
reduce  inflation  by  reducing  the  unit  cost  of 
consumer  items. 

Schulze  said  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favorable  testimony 
for  his  bllL  

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  American, 
Feb.  17. 1980] 

Bnx  Calls  for  10  Pekcent  Tax  Credit  to 
Stock  Market  iRvxsTORS 

Washinctom.— A  bill  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  to  people  who  invest  in  the 
stock  market  is  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Based  on  a  1978  French  law,  the  measure 
would  limit  the  anniial  amount  of  credit  to 
$1,000  for  an  Individual  and  $2,000  for  mar- 
ried couples. 

A  handful  of  business  groups  have  already 
endorsed  the  bill  sinoe  it  was  introduced  in 
late  January  by  Rep.  Richard  Schulze,  R- 
Pa.  Corporate  backers  say  they  hope  the  bill 
would  help  them  rebuild  dwindling  money 
supplies  by  attacting  new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
substantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds,"  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Conunittee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bill. 

Many  economists  believe  increasing  capi- 
tal would  improve  business  productivity.  A 
higher  productivity  rate,  in  tum,  could  help 
reduce  inflation  by  reducing  the  unit  cost  of 
consumer  items. 

Schulze  said  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favorable  testimony 
for  his  bill.  Economists  say  a  similar  meas: 
ure  in  France  has  bolstered  that  country's 
economy. 

Under  the  Schulze  bill,  an  Investor  would 
have  to  hold  securities  for  at  least  12 
months  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

Congressional  staffers  say  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be .  grappUng  with 
capital  formation  bills  throughout  the  year. 
A  major  tax  bill  including  breaks  for  stock 
purchases  is  an  outside  possibility,  the  staff- 
ers said.  

[From  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  Feb. 
18. 1980} 

House  Measure  Would  Provide  Credits  on 
Market  Invbsticxrts 
(By  Gene  Orabowskl) 

Washington.— The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  studying  a  Pennsylva- 
nia congressman's  proposal  to  allow  income 
tax  credits  for  stock  market  Investments. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Richard 
Schulze.  R-Paoll.  would  provide  a  10  percent 
tax  break  to  individuals  who  buy  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  domestic  corporations. 

"The  measure  limits  the  annual  amount 
of  credit  to  $1,000  for  an  individual  and 
$2,000  for  married  couples. 

A  handful  of  national  business  groups  al- 
ready have  radorsed  Schulze's  effort  since 
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the  bill  was  introduced  late  in  January.  Cor- 
porate backers  of  the  bQl  say  they  hope  to 
rebuild  dwindling  capital  formation  by  at- 
tracting new  investors. 

"American  companiea,  partJcularly  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
substantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds,"  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  PuliUcly  Owned  Companiea. 
one  of  the  organisations  supporting  the  biU. 

"While  American  companies  were  able  to 
raise  20  percent  of  their  long-term  financing 
needs  in  1971  by  issuhig  new  stock,  only  4 
percent  was  raised  by  equity  offerings  in 
1978."  Com  said. 

Schulze,  the  ninth-ranking  Republican  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  pand.  said  the  com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favoralrie  testimony 
for  his  bill.  But  the  lawmaker's  measure  in 
only  one  of  dooens  of  capital  formation  Mils 
sponsored  by  Democrats  and  senior  commit- 
tee members. 

"I'm  not  discouraged.  As  soon  as  we  have 
another  tax  measure  to  vote  on.  I'm  going 
to  put  (committee  members')  feet  to  the  fire 
and  try  to  get  them  to  vote  to  include  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  code,"  said  Schulze, 
who  is  also  sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  new 
tax  deductions  for  small  businessmen. 

[From  the  Flint  Journal,  Feb.  19, 1980] 

Panel  Considers  Tax  Credit  por  Stock 
Market  Investors 

Washington.— A  bill  to  provide  a  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  to  people  who  invest  in  the 
stock  market  is  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Based  on  a  1978  French  law,  the  measure 
would  limit  the  annual  amount  of  credit  to 
$1,000  for  an  individual  and  $2,000  for  mar- 
ried couples. 

A  handful  of  business  groups  already  have 
endorsed  the  bill  since  it  was  introduced  in 
late  January  by  Rep.  Richard  T.  Schulze,  R- 
Pa.  Corporate  backers  said  they  hope  that 
the  bill  will  help  them  rebuild  dwindling 
money  supplies  by  attracting  new  investors. 

"American  companies,  particularly  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  .  .  .  are 
substantially  deprived  of  access  to  capital 
funds,"  said  Ira  Com  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies, 
one  of  the  organizations  supporting  the  bilL 

Many  economists  believe  that  increasing 
capital  would  improve  business  productivity. 
A  higher  productivity  rate,  in  turn,  could 
help  reduce  inflation  by  reducing  the  unit 
cost  of  consumer  items. 

Schulze  said  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  heard  much  favorable  testimony 
for  his  bill.  Economists  said  that  a  similar 
measure  in  France  has  bolstered  that  coun- 
try's economy. 

Under  the  Schulze  bill,  an  investor  would 
have  to  hold  securities  for  at  least  12 
months  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

Congressional  staffers  said  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  be  grappling 
with  capital  formation  bills  throughout  the 
year.  A  major  tax  bill  including  breaks  fo( 
stock  purchases  is  an  outside  possibility,  the 
staffers  said. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Mar.  17. 
1980] 

House  Bill  Would  Import  Frehcb 

Investment  Tax  Break 

(By  A.  Joseph  Newman.  Jr.) 

Back  In  1978.  the  French  passed  a  law  to 
encourage  people  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds 
by  giving  them  a  tax  breaic  A  tax  credit  up 
to  $1,200  a  year. 

This  would  give  business  more  money  to 
build  new  factories  and  buy  new  equipment. 

What  was  good  for  French  investors.  It 
was  reasoned,  was  good  for  Prance.  New  fac- 
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tories  and  new  machinery  mean  increased 
production— more  goods  antfservioes. 

Sinoe  then,  the  amount  of  new  stock  sold 
by  French  corporations  has  Jumped  tenfold. 
Prices  on  the  Paris  Bourse  rose  44  percent 
in  the  nine  months  after  the  law  went  into 
effect.  More  than  a  million  Frenchmen  iiave 
used  the  tax  credit.  Half  of  them  had  never 
bought  a  share  of  stocf  before. 

Rep.  Ricbard  T.  Schulae  (R-Pa)  waqts  to 
borrow  the  break  from  the  French. 

The  suburban  Philadelphia  congressman 
is  sponsoring  the  Individual  Investor  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1980  modeled  on  the  n«nch  in- 
novation. The  bill  was  introduced  in  Janu- 
ary Into  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Schulae  is  a  meml>er. 

Here  is  how  the  bill  would  wortc 

IndividuU  investors  who  buy  stocks  and 
bonds  of  U&.  companies  would  get  a  tax 
credit  of  10  percent  of  their  cost,  up  to 
$1,000. 

The  credit  would  be  $2,000  for  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns. 

It  would  apply  also  on  purchases  of  shares 
of  mutual  funds  and  other  investment  com- 
panies if  at  least  60  percent  of  the  fimds' 
own  investments  were  in  stodcs  and  bonds 
of  U.S.  companies.  Shares  of  money-market 
funds  and  of  funds  investing  chiefly  in  gold 
and  other  metals  would  be  excluded. 

You  would  have  to  hold  the  securities  at 
least  12  months  to  get  the  tax  credit.  If  you 
sold  before  a  year  was  out.  the  credit  would 
be  recaptured.  This  is  designed  to  discour- 
age giving  a  tax  break  to  speculators. 

In  France,  the  holding  period  is  ttuee 
years.  Schulze  indicated  he  would  not  object 
to  a  longer  holding  period. 

If  you  already  own  securities,  the  credit 
would  apply  only  to  "net"  additions  to  your 
holdings.  You  would  have  to  subtract  the 
value  of  securities  you  sold  during  the  year. 

The  credit  would  apply  to  purchases  both 
of  new  Issues  of  stock  and  bonds  and  to  se- 
curities already  in  the  marketplace,  like 
those  of  American  Telephone,  for  example. 

Limiting  the  tax  credit  to  new  issues  of  se- 
curities, according  to  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressman, would  penalize  existing  compa- 
nies seeking  new  capital  for  new  ventures.  It 
could  force  them,  he  said,  to  constantly  spin 
off  new  companies  to  handle  new  ventures. 

There  would  be  no  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
companies  whose  shares  would  qualify  for 
the  credit.  The  effective  date  would  \»  Dec. 
31.  Stocks  and  bonds  bought  after  that 
would  qualify  for  the  credit  on  your  1981 
income  tax  return. 

Schulze  talked  alMut  his  proposal  at  a 
meeting  last  week  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  sponsored 
by  the  Securities  Industry  Association,  a  na- 
tional investment  trade  group.  The  tax 
break,  he  said,  would  help  stem  the  "mass, 
defection"  of  individuals  from  the  stock  and 
bond  markets. 

As  In  France,  he  said.  It  would  encourage 
people  to  invest  and  stimulate  production,  a 
vital  part  of  any  campaign  to  fight  infla- 
tion.* 


THE  LEGACY  OF  THREE  MILE 
ISLAND 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  TORK 
nr  THX  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  27,  1980 

•  lb.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  nuclear 
accident  at  Three  Mile  IslancL  Despite 
the  oratory  of  those  nuclear  power  en- 
thusiasts who  would  belittle  the  seri- 
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ousness  of  tte  accident,  the  looming 
hulk  of  the  d<  crepit  powerplant  stands 
as  a  monume  it  to  a  $1  billion  invest- 
ment which  t  >day.  and  for  the  indefi- 
nite -  future,  8  producing  no  power. 
The  best  exfx  irts  do  not  know  how  or 
whether  the  i  lant  can  ever  be  cleaned 
up  and  put  biick  on  line.  And  all  this 
because  of  an  Euxident  the  experts  said 
could  never  hi  {)pen. 

The  same  e  ithusiasts  boast  that  no 
one  died  as  a  result  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  acciden  l.  but  it  is  far  too  early  to 
make  that  cL  im.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  on  ly  now.  in  1980.  is  the 
U.S.  Government  conceding  that 
Americans  ini  Utah  and  Nevada  did 
contract  cancer  and  died  as  a  result  of 
the  atmospheric  atomic  tests  of  the 
y  sixties. 

Already  todi  y  there  are  ^  number  of 
disturbing  rei  orts  alx>ut  increases  in 
infant  morta  ity  in  the  Harrisburg 
I  he  accident.  Farmers 
report  that  tb  eir  animals  are  dying  of 
strange  dise4ses  with  surprisingly 
of  farm  animals  being 
lam  asking  the  Nuclear 
Regxilatory  Cdmmission  for  an  analy- 
sis of  these  on  inous  developments. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  here- 
two  articles,  one  from 


large  numben 
bom  dead.  I 


with  include 

today's  New  Tbrk  Times  and  the  other 
from  today's  Wew  York  Daily  News, 
which  deal  with  the  legacy  of  Three 
Mile  Island. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New 


fork  Times.  Mar.  27. 19801 
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called  on  to  perform  only  one  or  two  such 
operations  a  year.  At  the  moment,  h^  says, 
he  is  also  performing  two  such  operations  a 
week  on  goats  and  sheep;  one  or  two  a  year 
had  been  the  normal  rate. 

Privately,  both  Jane  Lee  and  Dr.  Weber 
suspect  that  the  problems  are  coming  from 
the  power  plant,  possibly  from  radiation, 
possibly  from  substances  sent  into  the  at- 
mosphere through  the  cooling  towers  that 
may  be  altering  the  chemistry  of  the  soiL 

Charles  Connolly,  who  lives  in  clear  view 
of  the  four  cooling  towers,  also  has  his  sus- 
picions. He  says  that  when  the  reactors 
were  operating.  ralnfaU  running  off  his  roof 
would  lull  the  grass  around  his  house  and 
would  wash  into  his  cisterns  a  milky  white 
substance  that  would  make  animals  who 
drank  it  "lie  down  and  get  sick."  When  the 
reactors  stopped  operating,  the  milky  sub' 
stance  disappeared,  he  said.  Mr.  Connolly, 
who  has  lived  on  his  farm  since  1913,  says 
that  yields  from  his  farm  have  dropped  no- 
ticeably since  the  opening  of  the  first  reac- 
tor in  1974  and  that  since  the  accident  at 
the  second  reactor,  wild  birds,  game  animals 
and  snakes  have  greatly  diminished  in  num- 
bers. 

In  recent  weeks,  hot  debate  has  developed 
over  statistics  indicating  increased  infant 
mortality  and  infant  hypothyroidism  in 
area  tiospitals.-  One  York  family  has  filed 
suit  against  Metropolitan  Edison,  operator 
of  the  reactor,  over  the  post-accident  still- 
birth of  their  child.  One  Mechanicsburg 
couple  wonders  quietly  if  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  with  the  dreaded  Down's  Syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect,  might  have  some- 
how been  linked  to  the  accident.  One  Her- 
shey  woman  chose  to  have  an  at>ortion  and 
then  had  herself  sterilized  rather  than  rear 
an  infant  where  "it  wiU  never  be  clean." 

No  one  has  definitive  scientific  proof  of 
wtiat  health  problems  the  emissions  have  or 
have  not  caused.  But  local  residents  are  fu- 
rious that  no  official  study  has  been  done 
on  their  animals,  and  many  are  nervous  to 
the  point  of  breakdown  about  what  might 
be  tiappening  to  them  and  their  children. 
Some  have  begun  a  multi-million-dollar 
class-action  suit  for  psychological  damages 
stemming  from  the  accident.  Many  say  they 
would  move  "in  a  minute"  if  they  could  sell 
their  farms  or  houses  and  find  Jobs  else- 
where. 

Indeed,  there  are  hundreds  here  who  once 
welcomed  nuclear  power  into  their  neigh- 
liorhood  but  who  now  curse  Metropolitan 
Edison,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  state.  Many  are  starting  to  turn 
public  meetings  with  utility,  state  and  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  officials  into 
harsh  confrontations.  They  don't  want 
more  krypton  gas  vented  into  the  atmos- 
phere. They  don't  want  reactor  No.  1  restart- 
ed. They  do  want  reactor  No.  2  dead  and 
buried.  Most  of  all.  they  want  some  clear  an- 
swers about  the  health  of  their  animals  and 
families. 

As  a  nation  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
sure  that  those  answers  are  forthcoming. 
There  are  67  reactors  licensed  for  commer- 
cial operation  in  this  coUntry,  and  87  under 
construction.  To  my  knowledge,  none  of 
them  is  immune  to  what  happened  at  Three 
Mile  Island  and  none  of  us  is  immune  to  the 
kinds  of  emotions  its  neighbors  are  feeling. 

(From  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Mar.  27. 
1980] 
We'll  Nevxb  Foaonrg  or  Forget 
(By  Steve  Lawrence) 
Six  months  after  Unit  Two  at  Three  Mile 
Island   threatened   to   blow   up   and   melt 
down.  Becky  Mease  was  still  badly  fright- 
ened.  Her  home   is  Middletown,   Pa.,   the 
clean,  quiet  village  that  runs  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna's muddy  east  bank,  almost  along- 
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side  the  massive  Ttiree  Mile  Island  cooling 
towers. 

Mrs.  Mease  thought  she  and  her  1-year- 
old  daughter  had  gotten  out  in  time.  They 
tiad  evacuated  on  Friday,  March  30,  with 
21,000  of  her  neighbors— about  60%— who 
lived  within  five  miles  of  wtuit  looked  like  a 
prolMible  nuclear  nightmare. 

"But  my  daughter  got  real  sick."  the  26- 
year-oid  secretary  to  a  local  doctor  recalled 
later.  "She  had  diarrhea  for  three  days 
straight  and  headaches  and  she  liecame 
anemic.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

For  a  brief  second  there  are  tears  in  Becky 
Mease's  eyes,  then  they  are  steel.  "My  little 
girl  is  still  getting  colds  and  sinus  prob- 
lems." she  says.  "Now  if  that's  not  because 
of  that  power  plant,  you  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Not  quite  30  days  after  Unit  Two  forced 
the  evacuation  of  pregnant  women  and  pre- 
school children  for  five  miles.  Bill  Bitner 
shelled  out  a  cool  (400,000  for  325-acre  HiU 
Island  with  85  sumrrier  cottages  off  the  west 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  His  new  property 
was  barely  800  yards  from  the  still  steaming 
atomic  reactor.  But  the  cottages  sold  out 
almost  immediately. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  up  to  its  neck  in  disas- 
ter. Metropolitan  Edison  decided  to 
stonewall.  Utility  officials  oozed  bland  reas- 
surance. They  issued  inaccurate  and  contra- 
dictory information.  They  insisted  nothing 
serious  was  wrong. 

And  today,  the  people  who  live  in  Met  Ed 
territory  are  still  getting  what  they  consider 
a  healthy  dose  of  nukespeak  fr6m  the  util- 
ity. Witness  the  recent  performance  of 
Robert  Arnold,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
the  badly  wounded  and  severly  contaminat- 
ed plant. 

Arnold  was  presiding  over  his  sixth  com- 
munity meeting  in  three  weelu.  attended  by 
some  300  curious,  confused,  frightened  and 
frustrated  Citizens.  He  was  trying  to  explain 
why  these  people  should  tolerate  a  30  to  60- 
day  "controlled  release"  of  radioactive  Itryp- 
ton  gas  from  Inside  the  plant. 

Arnold  knew  the  dark  mood  of  these  folks. 
"We've  had  enough,"  they  had  screamed  at 
earlier  meetings.  "No  release,  no  release." 
"Shut  down  TMI  forever." 

Yet  Robert  Arnold  insisted  on  plowing 
through  a  40-minute  lecture  on  how  the 
plant  works.  "We  don't  want  to  hear  this 
again."  they  shouted.  "Just  tell  us.  are  we  in 
danger  of  a  meltdown?" 

Finally  Arnold  shook  his  liead.  "No 
matter  how  badly  the  reactor  core  is  dam- 
aged, we  are  confident  it  can't  go  critical." 
he  said  flatly.  But  30  minutes  later  he  al- 
lowed, "I  don't  expect  that  in  the  next  few 
months  there  will  be  a  threat  to,  the  reactor 
core."  This  was  too  much  for  Tom  Bain- 
bridge,  a  third  grade  teacher  from  Lancas- 
ter. "You  are  treating  me  like  someone 
who's  stupid,"  he  shouted  at  Arnold,  jump- 
ing on  the  stage  to  confront  the  Met  Ed  of- 
ficial nose  to  nose.  "Are  you  going  to  have  a 
meltdown,  yes  or  no?"  Bainbridge  spat. 

"I  can't  assure  you  we  would  not  hav«  a 
meltdown,"  Arnold  concealed.  "If  something 
happened,  if  pipes  broke,  I  can't  give  assur- 
ance that  the  core  would  not  go  critical 
again  because  we  can't  be  sure  of  the  extent 
of  the  damage  to  the  core." 

Three  Mile  Island  Unit  Two  is  stewing  in 
its  own  Juices  these  days. 

A  lethal,  radioactive  drizzle  falls  contin- 
ually inside  the  20-story,  reinforced  con- 
crete and  steel  conUinment  structure  that 
stands  between  more  than  100  tonj  of  nucle- 
ar garbage  and  local  people.  A  half-million 
gallons  of  seriously  contaminated  water  sit 
seven  feet  deep  in  the  containment.  It  is 
constantly  evaporating,  then  condensing  at 
the  top  of  the  structure  into  poisoned  pre- 
cipitation. 
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The  air  inside  the  containment  structure 
is  krypton-8S.  Just  as  important,  no  one  can 
work  inside  the  plant  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  until  that  lu-ypton-8S  is 
out.  Still,  as  radioactivity  goes,  there  is  ap- 
parently not  that  much  there.  The  best  esti- 
mates are  that  maybe  10  million  curies  of 
radioactivity  (curies  are  a  standard  mea- 
surement of  radiation)  escaped  from  Ihree 
Mile  Island  during  the  accident.  Tbat't  not 
enough,  say  the  government  experts,  to 
cause  a  perceptible  increase  in  cancer 
deaths  among  the  2  million  people  that 
might  be  affected. 

The  krypton  inside  contains  no  more  than 
57,000  curies  of  radioactivity,  says  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  Met  Ed.  the 
NRC  staff  and  Pennsylvania's  Governor 
Richard  Thomburg  say  the  quickest  and 
safest  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  "controlled 
venting."  Just  push  the  hot  gas  slowly  out 
of  the  containment,  they  say.  It  will  l>ecome 
so  diluted  in  the  atmosphere,  this  venting 
"will  t>e  no  more  dangerous  than  smoldng 
an  extra  cigaret  in  your  lifetime,"  says  Dr. 
Bertrand  Brill,  a  health  effects  consultant 
to  the  NRC  from  Brool^aven  National  Lab- 
oratory. 

A  lot  of  people  around  Three  Mile  Island 
l>elieve  none  of  this.  It  is  easy  to  see  why. 
Met  Ed,  after  all,  has  been  caught  in  mis- 
statements since  the  accident  t>egan.  And 
lately  there  have  been  small  "lealcs"  or  "ac- 
cidental releases"  of  radioactivity  into  the 
air  and  Susquehanna  River  that  have  given 
an  already  Jumpy  citizenry  a  chronic  case  of 
nuclear  Jitters. 

Clean-up  at  the  plant  has  not  gone  welL 
Water  purifiers  have  broken  down;  workers 
have  l)een  overexposed  to  radiation;  there 
have  been  spills  and  leaks. 

Combine  this  with  utility  officials  and 
NRC  experts  who  can't  seem  to  understand 
the  public  anger  they  face,  and  the  result  is 
a  traumatized  citizecury. 

"You  technologists  approved  building 
TMI  in  the  flight  path  of  an  airport  and 
you  approved  the  procedures  that  created 
that  accident,"  Aim  Sessa,  a  Middletown 
mother  of  five,  angrily  told  an  NRC  panel 
last  week.  "Now  why  should  we  l>elieve  any 
of  you  when  you  have  made  such  collosal 
blunders  all  the  way  down  the  line,"  she 
yelled  at  the  Middletown  hearing. 

You  can  see  it  on  their  faces— the  fear, 
anger  and  sense  of  betrayal.  Young  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  thought  rural  Pennsyl- 
vania with  its  quiet  towns  and  picture-post- 
card farmland  would  l>e  the  perfect  place  to 
raise  children.  Old  hands  with  deep  viHage 
roots  abruptly  racked  with  the  suspicion 
that  their  land  and  lives  are  poisoned. 

"We  will  never  forgive  or  forget  what  you 
have  done  here,"  26-year-old  Michelle 
Siewert,  five  monttis  pregnant,  told  the 
NRC  paneL  "You  have  uprooted  homes,  di- 
vided friends  and  families,  created  tension 
between  hust>ands  and  wives.  You  tiave 
turned  us  into  cyniral  people,  and  showed 
yourselves  to  be  worth  no  more  than  a  hunk 
of  cow  manure." 

Strong  tallt,  but  not  as  strong  as  the  black 
rumors  of  chronic  disease,  miscarriages,  mu- 
tations and  animal  deaths  that  swirl 
through  the  area.  "I'm  Just  afraid  for  my 
kids,"  says  Joyce  Corradi,  mother  of  four.  "I 
nm  a  day  care  center  in  my  home,  12  or  so 
kids  a  day.  and  after  the  accident  all  of  a 
sudden  I've  got  kids  with  funny  rashes  and 
sores  and  sick  stomachs." 

Physicians  in  the  area  realize  that  some- 
thing is  going  on.  But  none  are  willing  to 
Din  it  on  radiation. 

"This  area  tuts  always  l>een  bad  for  sinus 
troubles  because  it's  damp  all  the  time  and 
mold  spores  grow  well  here."  says  Dr.  Olen 
Wheeler,  one  of  Middletown's  busiest  pedia-^ 
tricians.  "My  bias  Is  definitely  anti-nuciear. 
but  wtuit  we're  seeing  here  is  a  lot  of  people. 
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and  that  definitely  includes  the  children, 
who're  depressed  and  anxious  aiwut  Three 
Mile  Island. 

"This  doesnt  mean  their  symptoms  aren't 
real,"  he  cautions.  "They  really  tiave  stom- 
ach troubles,  trouble  sleeping.  But  I  think 
it's  going  to  be  a  very  long  time  Iwfore  any- 
thing will  show  up  that  might  be  caused  by 
that  plant." 

"I'm  sure  no  one  really  knows  bow  much 
radioactivity  was  actually  released  from 
TMI."  says  Dr.  Paul  Milvy.  a  radiation  bio- 
phyricist  with  the  CouncU  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality.  "But  even  so  there's  no  way 
that  people  got  a  high  enough  dose  to 
create  any  of  these  symptoms." 

In  any  case,  it  is  Just  as  easy  to  find  many 
who  seem .  threatened  not  at  all  by  those 
looming  towers.  They  care  that  their  elec- 
tric rates  are  up  an  average  25  percent  since 
the  accident,  primarily  because  of  the  tUgh 
cost  of  replacing  TMI  power.  But  beyond 
ttuit:  "I  can't  really  feel  It's  a  problem  lie- 
cause  the  small  amount  of  radiation  ttiat 
got  out  shouldn't  t>e  a  problem."  says  Clair 
NIssley,  a  farmer  who  can  see  TMI  from  liis 
230-acre  spread. 

Nissley's  family  settled  the  area  200  years 
ago.  Now  he  keeps  150  head  of  beef  cattle. 
90  hogs  and  50,000  hens.  "I  ttaven't  liad  any 
trouble  with  my  animals,"  he  says.  "And  as 
for  land  values,  these  farms  around  here  are 
still  bringing  a  nice  price,  the  one  or  two 
that's  for  sale." 

And  while  last  summer  might  have  hurt  a 
few,  this  summer  looks  like  fat  city  for  the 
fishing  and  resort  business  around  Tlu«e 
Mile  Island.  "We  have  no  vacancies  and  the 
Iraat  slips  are  all  rented."  says  Amos  Hedges, 
manager  of  the  Ooldsboro  Marina,  across 
the  Susquehanna  from  Middletown.  "And  it 
looks  iilte  all  those  summer  cottages  on  the 
other  islands  around  Three  Mile  are  rented 
or  sold.  I  can  see  how  folks  with  children 
would  be  concerned  atwut  all  this,  but  a  lot 
of  us  Just  think  it's  l>een  overplayed." 

"Nineteen-seventy-nine  was  our  best  year 
here."  says  William  Bitner,  who  owns  the 
biggest  real  estate  agency  in  the  Middle- 
town  area.  "Oh  yeah,  April  was  dead.  I 
mean  we  sold  practically  nothing,  but  for 
the  whole  year  we  did  more  tluui  (8.3  mil- 
lion worth  of  business,  sold  228  houses,  up 
from  200  houses  and  nearly  (7  million  in 
'78."- 

"Right  after  the  accident,  it  was  rougtu" 
Bitner  says.  "I  sat  here  and  the  phone 
didn't  ring  and  I  could  see  my  life  and 
career  going  right  down  the  drain. 

"But  then  we  iMught  Hill  Island  and 
those  cottages  sold  quickly  and  tilings  I>egan 
to  turn  around.  You  know  the  clean  up 
work  has  created  its  own  boom  around  here 
l>ecause  there  are  maybe  1,500  new  workers 
in  town,  and  they  all  have  money  and  a  lot 
of  them  are  buying  houses. 

"I  have  faith  in  this  area,"  says  Bitner.  "A 
lot  of  those  TMI  cleanup  workers  are  young 
professionals  earning  good  salaries  and  they 
are  going  to  t>e  here  tliree.  four  years. 
maybe  a  lot  longer."* 


NATIONAL  .VND  POREION 
AFFAIRS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  CHARiisE.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 

nr  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

TTiunday,  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January  of  this  year.  I  sent  a  question- 
naire to  the  Third  District  constitu- 
ents in  Iowa  asking  for  their  opinions 
on  a  niunber  of  public  issues.  Approxi- 
mately 5.500  constituents  responded 
over  the  next  several  months.  I  would 
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like  to  share  the  interesting  composite 
of  those  responses  on  various  natiooal 
and  foreign  affairs: 

RnoLTs  or  the  1980  QuxsnomiAnc 

M ATIOKAL  ATTAias 

1.  Do  you  support  the  reinstatement  of 
registration  for  the  military  draft? 

A.  Yes  80  J  percent. 

B.  No  13.4  percent 

C.  UndecUed  8.8  percent. 

2.  Which  of  the  problems  most  concern 
you  as  a  citizen? 

A.  Inflation  76.4  percent 

B.  Energy  supply  and  costs  52.6  percent 

C.  Taxes  S7.1  percent 

D.  National  defense  33.7  percent 

E.  Moral  decline  82  percent 

P.  Lack  of  leadership  28.5  percent 
O.  Crime  M  J  percent 
H.  Environmental  problems  10.9  percent 
L  Unemployment  6.3  percent 

3.  The  nation  has  suffered  gasoline  short- 
ages, and  poesitrte  shortages  of  heating  oQ 
may  also  occur.  Which  of  the  following  do 
you  believe  to  be  the  most  responsible  for 
those  energy  problems? 

A.  The  actions  of  VJS.  oil  companies  54.8 
percent 

B.  Federal  government  regulations  and  al- 
location policies  46  percent 

C.  The  action  of  OPEC  nations  (Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  0>untries)  39.8 
percent 

D.  Events  in  foreign  countries  8.8  percent 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  following  poikdes  to 
solve  our  energy  problems? 

A.  Relaxation  of  environmental  restrie- 
tions  on  energy-producing  projects  S4  per- 
cent 

B.  Decontrol  of  oU  and  natural  gas  S3  per- 
cent 

C.  Abolition  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  22.4  percent 

D.  Rationing  by  the  federal  government 
20.6  percent 

E.  Increased  gasoline  taxes  to  discourage 
consumption  11.9  percent 

F.  Takeover  by  the  federal  government  of 
aD  energy  (such  as  oil)  companies  11  per- 
cent 

5.  Do  you  approve  of  the  expansion  of  nu- 
clear power  facilities  and  the  building  of 
new  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  U.S.? 

A.  Yes  59.6  percent 

B.  No  23.5  percent 

C.  Undecided  16.9  percent 

nrmwATioiiAL  appairs 

8.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  is  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  total  military  capa- 
bility and  power? 

A.  Yes  11  percent 

B.  No  73.6  percent 

C.  Undecided  15.4  percent 

7.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
give  foreign  aid  to  countries  under  pro-Com- 
munist regimes? 

'  A.  Yea  7.9  peroNit 

B.  No  81  percent 

C.  Undecided  11.1  percent 

8.  Do  you  favor  Senate  ratification  of  the 
SALT  n  treaty  (Strategic  Arms  Umitatlon 
Treaty)? 

A.  Yes  17.8  percent 

B.  No  64.1  percent 

C.  undecided  18.3  percent 

9.  Have  you  ctumged  your  poslttoa  regard- 
ing the  ratification  of  SALT  n  since  answer> 
ing  the  same  question  on  last  year's  ques- 
tionnaire? 

A.  Yes.  from  favoring  to  opposing  14.9  per- 
cent 

B.  Yes.  from  opposing  to  favoring  IJt  per- 
cent 

C.  No  change  44.6  percent 

D.  Did  not  answer  last  year's  question- 
aaire  39.3  percent 

10.  In  recent  years,  restrictions  have  been 
impoaed  on  our  intelligence  agencies,  such 
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u.ttae  CIA 
and  the  FBI 
tion).  Do  you 
in  curbing  the 

A.  Yes  M.5 

B.  No22 

C.  Undecided 
11.  Do  you 

use  its  exiwri 


(Central  Intelllcence  Acency)- 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
believe  we  have  gone  too  far 
powers  of  such  agencies? 

I«rcent. 
pel  cent. 


11.6  percent 

Itiink  the  United  SUtes  should 

products  (grain,  technology. 

manufacturedlproducts)  as  a  bargaining  tool 

foreij  n  nations  such  as  Iran  and 

nUions? 


against 
other  OPEC 

A.  Yes  79.7  dercent. 

B.  No  12.7  p(  rcent. 

C.  Undecided  7.7  percent.* 
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BUDGET:   A  BAL- 
KCTT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 


HON.  WHMAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CALirORNIA 
Uf  THK  HOtoSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnn  lay,  March  27. 1980 
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the  new  oU  tariff  is  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  it  costs  to  run  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  In  effect,  we  get 
to  pay  twice  for  DOE.  which  has  yet 
to  produce  a  drop  of  oil. 

Credit  controls  authorized  by  the 
President  and  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  tackle  a  problem 
that  does  not  exist.  Retail  sales— with- 
out inflation— have  been  flat  for  a 
year.  Real  consumption  spending  has 
increased  only  1  percent  over  the  past 
year.  High  debt  and  low  savings  rates 
are  characteristic  of  a  population  with 
more  young  people  and  two-income 
families.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  a 
rational  defense  against  increasing  in- 
flation rates.  However,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  reports  that  con- 
sumer credit  expansion  showed  a 
marked  slowdown  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1979.  which  contradicts  the  P»resi- 
dent's  claim  about  increasing  consum- 
er debt. 

Finally,  credit  controls  are  another 
one  of  those  symbolic  gestures  that 
are  the  last  gasp  of  ineffective  policies. 

The  President  has  now  declared  a 
state  of  economic  siege— Just  weeks 
after  declaring  his  unbalanced  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  "prudent  and  respon- 
sible"- yet  he  withholds  any  real  de- 
fense until  next  year.  The  $16  billion 
cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  will 
not  repel  the  likely  deficits.  Indeed, 
last  year  the  administration  underesti- 
mated this  year's  spending  by  $30  bil- 
lion. 

The  weight  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
crushing  our  economy.  Balancing  that 
weight  will  not  relieve  its  burden. 
Three  things  must  be  done: 

First,  effective  action  must  be  taken 
this  year,  not  postponed; 

Second,  Federal  spending  must  be 
cut  by  $40  to  $60  billion— excluding 
social  security/veterans  programs  criti- 
cal defense  programs,  and  interest  on 
the  national  debt;  and 

Third,  a  tax  cut  of  $30  to  $40  billion 
must  be  approved. 

Since  the  Democrats  have  controlled 
the  Congress  for  the  past  25  years  and 
have  consistently  voted  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Federal  spending  to  its  current 
level,  is  it  realistic  to  think  the  same 
majority  will  now  refuse  spending? 
One  can  always  ho|;>e.« 
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ELMWOOD  ELEMENTARY  GRAND 
TOUR  OF  WASHINGTON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

opiuaTLAint 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  March  27,  2980 

•  BCr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  welcome  the  students  from 
the  fourth  grade,  the  parents,  and  the 
teachers  from  Elmwood  Elementajry 
School  In  Baltimore  who  are  today  vis- 
iting the  CapitoL 

My  young  friends  are  taking  the 
grand  tour  of  Washington.  They  will 
visit  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Onithso- 
nian.  and  the  Congress.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  students  from  Elmwood  ^are 


making  this  trip  and  am  certain  that 
their  day  here  will  be  memorable  and 
interesting. 

The  teachers  are: 

BCrs.  Anna  Mae  Lotz.  Mrs.  Leslie 
Mauler,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weigand. 

The  parents  are: 

Mrs.  Rose  Hammann,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Joan  Green.  Mrs.  Ruby 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Sandra  Ellerman.  and 
Mrs.  Ann  Huth. 

Mrs.  May  Brown.  Mrs.  Janice  Hulse. 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Krystkiewicz.  Mrs. 
Regina  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Kimberly  La- 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Susan  Calloway,  Mr.  Lionel 
Gary,  Mrs.  Nancy  Kosmicki,  Mrs. 
Mary  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Karen  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  E^velyn  Lucchese,  and  Mrs. 
Waynick. 

The  students  are: 

Charles  AUen.  Chris  Brown.  James 
Crowley,  Kevin  Davis,  Scott  Finn. 
Charles  Guthrie,  Donald  Harmon.  Joe 
Hulse.  David  Krystkiewicz.  Richard 
Logan.  Bryant  Poole.  Anthony  Sim- 
mons, Linwood  Smith. 

Ronnie  Borlie,  Monik  Batty.  Su- 
zanne Braun.  Keyia  Donaldson.  Mi- 
chele  LaValley.  KeUy  Reed.  Mia 
Scales.  Tina  Spencer.  Laura  Tawney, 
Kim  Zimmer.  Tricia  Hoskins.  Yvonne 
McDowell.  Antoinette  Cloude. 

John  Belcastro,  Charles  Calloway; 
Steve  Cunningham.  Scott  Epifanio, 
Derricco  Gee.  Antonio  Graham. 
Shawn  Hawkes,  Christopher  Hutson. 
Phil  Kosmicki.  Bryan  Ness,  Carl 
Newson.  Timothy  Reagan.  Steven 
Reed,  Joseph  Rogers.  Kevin  Solomon, 
Stephen  Thompson. 

Elgin  Watkins.  Brian  Weber.  Brian 
Winkelman.  Robert  Rene,  Melissa  Bi- 
chell.  Julie  Caldwell. .  Tanya.  Daye. 
Kimberly  Pitch.  Kenya  Green.  Lisa 
Grove,  Shannon  Henderson,  Chris 
Huddleston,  Dale  Keller,  Jessica 
Mador,  Erica.  Mooring.  Karen  Wayn- 
ick. 

Sean  Arrington,  Paul  Carlson.  Ste- 
phen Connors.  George  Dakos;  Keith 
Davis,  Larry  Dougherty,  Shawn  Evans, 
Brian  Hanunann,  Michael  Healy,  Mi- 
chael Johnson,  Jeffrey  Jones,  hovda 
Julian.  Edward  Kasper. 

Paul  Schlothauer,  Brian  Augustyn- 
iak,  Rachel  Albrecht.  Tandra  Camp- 
bell. Dawn  Cracchlolo,  Nicole  EUer- 
man,  Carole  Frederick,  Joanne  Geor- 
gilli.  Christina  Green.  Spring  Haley, 
Stacy  Huth,.  Karen  Lltsdnger,  Eliza- 
beth Zook.« 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  A 
STRONG  MERCHANT  MARINE 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, very  shortly,  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering H.R.  6554,  the  maritime  au- 
thorization bill.  As  I  have  many  times 
in  the  past,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  its  importance  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
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The  recent  events  in  Afghanistan 
and  Soviet  activities  near  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  have  underscored  the  need 
for  increased  response  capabilities  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
most  part,  attention  has  been  directed 
to  developing  a  rapid  deployment 
force  that  would  be  available  to  shut- 
tle troops  and  equipment  into  "hot 
spots."  However,  in  the  long  run,  any 
military  force  is  only  as  good  as  its 
supply  lines.  As  Napoleon  once  said, 
"the  army  travels  on  its  stomach." 
This  means  that  we  must  have  the  ca- 
pability to  provide  food,  ammunition 
and  equipment  to  troops  in  the  field. 
The  only  means  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  through  sea-borne 
supply.  Sadly,  our  Nation's  merchant 
marine  may  not  be  sufficient  to  serve 
as  a  supply  line.  The  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
looked  at  this  problem  over  the  years 
and  has  constantly  advised  that  the 
merchant  fleet  be  strengthened.  "The 
maritime  authorization  bill  would  help 
accomplish  this  by  continuing  the 
ODS  and  CDS  programs  that  allow 
our  merchant  fleet  to  remain  competi- 
tive. 

Another  recent  problem  that  strikes 
me  close  to  home  is  the  pending  diffi- 
culty with  an  expected  high  salmon 
harvest  in  Bristol  Bay,  Alsaka.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  the  red  salmon  harvest  in 
Bristol  Bay  alone  in  1980  is  expected 
to  reach  37.5  million  fish.  Unfortu- 
nately, processing  capacity  in  Bristol 
Bay  can  only  handle  34  million  fish. 
Thus,  the  State  has  suggested  that 
transport  vessels  be  chartered  to  bring 
the  excess  salmon  to  other  ports  in 
Alaska  where  processing  capacity  is 
available.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the 
transport  vessels  will  be  foreign  flag 
because  American  vessels  simply  are 
not  available.  It  is  tragic  when  we 
ihust  rely  on  foreign  fleets  to  solve  a 
domestic  problem.  Yet.  it  is  the  only 
course  of  action  possible  if  we  hope  to 
take  advantage  of  the  U.S.  200-mile 
law.  While  the  maritime  authorization 
bill  will  not  solve  the  problem  this 
year,  it  certainly  wiU  help  prevent  a 
recurrence  in  the  future. 

I  have  only  mentioned  two  examples 
of  many,  but  the  bottom  line  is  the 
same:  the  United  States  needs  a  strong 
merchant  marine  and  we  need  the 
maritime  authorization  bill  to  achieve 
that  strength.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  6554.« 


GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  INFLATION  SPIRAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cost-of-living  figures  released  day 
before  yesterday  underscore  once 
again  the  need  for  a  major  reduction 
in  Federal  spending.  While  an  18J- 
percent  annualised  inflation  rate  may 
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be  a  numerical  abstraction  to  some, 
the  resulting  S.3-peroent  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  suffered  by  the  average 
American  worker  in  the  past  year  Is 
anything  but  abstract.  The  American 
woiidng  person  simply  cannot  afford 
such  a  high  rate  of  inflation,  nor  will 
American  business  be  able  to  long  tol- 
erate the  equally  high  interest  rates 
that  have  accompanied  it. 

In  re^Mnse.  the  President  offered. 
on  March  14.  what  he  claims  is  a  new 
anti-inflation  budget,  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  lias  proposed  what 
it  claims  will  be  a  surplus  budget,  but 
when  one  looks  more  closely,  it  be- 
comes apparent  tliat  neither  involves  a 
great  degree  of  fiscal  restraint  and 
both  are  built  on  some  very  optimistic 
assumptions.  In  fact,  when  you  add 
the  slightly  lower  spendtaig  level  the 
President  has  recommended  for  fiscal 
1981  to  the  new  estimates  for  spending 
in  fiscal  1980,  which  were  revised 
upward,  the  total  spending  for  the  2- 
year  period  is  exactly  the  same  as  was 
proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  message  back  last  January.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  really  recommending,  and 
almost  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  proposal, 
is  that  the  budget  deficit  be  eliminat- 
ed by  raising  taxes  rather  than  by  cut-, 
ting  spending.  The  only  problem  is 
raising  taxes,  while  doing  little  about 
spending.  Is  hardly  a  cure  for  infla- 
tion. 

Inflation  occurs  when  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  exceeds  the  growth 
of  productivity;  to  continue  current 
spending  levels  will  do  little  to  curb 
monetary  expansion,  but  raising  taxes, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  it  wiU  further 
erode  purchasing  power  and  inhibit 
oyDital  investment,  is  likely  to  slow  the 
growth  of  productivity.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  therefore,  may  well 
have  Just  the  opposite  effect  of  Uiat 
intended;  either  that  or  it  will  encour- 
age the  very  recession  the  Democratic 
Party  claims  to  fear  the  most. 

If  raising  taxes  is  not  the  answer,  it 
should  be  obvious  we  must  balance  the 
budget  by  making  major  cuts  In  Feder- 
al spending.  Not  Just  phantom  cuts, 
but  a  real  honest-to-goodness  effort  to 
eliminate  waste,  to  cut  back  on 
monejrs  being  paid  out  imder  fiUse  pre- 
tenses, and  to  drop,  defer,  or  diminish 
programs  that  are  less  than  essential 
or  that  have  produced  only  marginal 
results. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid,  and 
deservedly  so.  to  cutting  waste  and  de- 
veloping spending  priorities,  but  little 
has  been  said  about  programs,  the  sig- 
nificance of  whkdi  may  be  overstated 
due  to  reliance  upon  outdated  statisti- 
cal "triggers."  Put  another  way  every 
dollar  that  is  expended  for  a  program 
based  on  an  outdated  statistical  index 
is  a  dollar  spent  under  false  pretenses 
and.  by  all  indications,  millions,  if  not 
billions,  of  dollars  are  being  so  spent 
That  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us  to 
reexamine  not  only  the  content  of  the 
programs  but.  as  Dr.  Alfred  Kafan  has 
suggested  relative  to  the  costHif-living 
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index,  the  methodology  of  the  indexes 
and.  where  artificially  inflated,  revise 
downward  the  latter. 

An  excellent  case  in  point  is  the  un- 
employment indexes,  especially  the 
imemployment  rate  as  currently  ctJcu- 
lated.  ^xnthin  the  last  3  months-on 
February  6  as  a  matto-  of  fact^Dr. 
Alice  RIvlin.  in  testimony  before  the 
Task  Force  on  Federal  Expendttores 
of  the  House  Rules  Coaunlttee.  Indi- 
cated that  a  percentage  point  Increase 
in  the  unemployment  rate  would  mean 
a  $5  to  $7  billion  increase  In  Federal 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1981.  That 
being  the  case,  and  the  $5.5  billion  re- 
duction in  unemployment  related  ex- 
penditures that  aooompanied  a  1  per- 
centage point  decrease  in  the  imem- 
ployment rate  from  1977  to  1978  lends 
substance  to  the  argument,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  converse  holds  true 
as  welL  That  is  to  say.  a  1  percentage 
point  decrease  in  the  unemployment 
rate  could  produce  a  $5  to  $7  billion 
decrease  in  Federal  outlays. 

Dr.  Rivlln's  testimony,  and  the  infer- 
ence that  can  be  drawn  from  it.  takes 
on  added  significance  in  light  of  recent 
articles  by  several  economtets.  These 
scholars  convincingly  argue  that,  due 
to  the  influx  of  women  and  young 
people  into  the  work  force,  many  of 
whom  are  seeldng  part-Ume  or  tempo- 
rary work  and  cannot  get  it  due  to 
minimum  wage  increases,  the  expan- 
sion of  unemplojrmmt,  food  stamp 
and  welfare  benefits,  which  encourage 
people  to  say  they  are  seeking  woric 
when  they  are  not.  and  the  growth  of 
the  "off-the-books"  economy,  wherein 
people  work  while  sajing  they  are  un- 
employed, the  unemployment  rate  is 
being  overstated  by  1.5  to  1.9  percent- 
age points.  If  that  Xx  true,  then  as- 
suming Dr.  Rivlln's  estimate  of  ttie 
effect  of  a  1-percent  increase  in  unem- 
ployment iJs  accurate,  we  stand  to 
spend  $7.5  to  $9.5  billion  more  in  fiscal 
1981  that  we  liave  any  business  spend- 
ing. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  Offlpe  has  estimated  that 
President  Carter's  fiscal  1981  budget, 
as  proposed  last  January,  could  be  as 
much  as  $49  billion  in  deficit,  if  one  In- 
cludes the  offbudget  items,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  wasting  billions  of  dollars 
simply  because  the  statistical  basis  for 
unemployment  policy  has  not  kept 
pace  with  developments  affecting  un- 
employment itself.  The  basic  thrust  of 
our  unemployment  programs  has 
always  been  directed  toward  those 
who  needed  a  Job  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and/or  their  families:  to  giv« 
equal  weight  to  those  who  are  not 
r«idly  looking  for  work,  who  are  se- 
cretly employed,  or  who  want  to  work 
only  part  time  or  temporarily,  not 
only  does  the  American  taxpayer  a  dis- 
service but  the  unemployed  breadwin- 
ner as  welL 

To  correct  this  situation,  it  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  pass  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  have  a 
better  idea  of  how  severe  unemploy- 
ment really  is.  The  legldation  I  would 
recommend,  and  have  Introduced  as 
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HJi.  6856,  lequlres  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statist  »  to  compUe  Job  vacan- 
cy statistics  ;hat  could  be  compared 
with  unemp]  lyment  statistics.  Were 
Job  vacancy  t  tta  available,  it  would  be 
.  possible  to  I  scotain  a  Job  vacancy 
rate  which,  if  Congress  so  chose,  could 
then  be  dedu<  ted  from  the  ciurent.  or 
gross,  unemp  oyment  rate  to  arrive  at 
a  net  unemp  oyment  rate  that  would 
more  truly  reflect  the  percentage  of 
the  work  foro  i  that  is  truly  looking  for 
woi^  and  can  [K>t  find  it.  In  turn,  that 
rate  could<  ar  d  should,  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  Fedc  ral  Job  programs. 

What  effed  would  that  have?  Even 
if  one  assum(  s  a  Job  vacancy  rate  of 
only  0.5  pero  rat  in  1981.  using  a  net. 
Instead  of  the  current,  unemployment 
rate  as  the  b  tsis  f or  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams would  I  aean  a  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral outlays  c  f  $2.5  to  $3.5  billion,  as- 
suming again  that  Dr.  Rivlin's  esti- 
mates are  (lorrect.  Depending  on 
which  figure  one  uses,  a  savings  of 
that  magnitude  represents  19  to  21 
percent  of  ttie  total  budget  cuts  the 
President  rec<  nunended  in  March  and 
16  to  21  percc  at  of  the  $16.5  billion  in 
spending  cuts  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  tentatively  recommended. 
That  is  not  tc  suggest  that  the  spend- 
ing cuts  lieins  recommended  by  either 
the  President  or  the  House  Budget 
Committee  ar^  sufficient:  what  it  does 
suggest  is  thiit.  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  updatii^g  statistical  indexes.  bU- 
that  would  otherwise  b0 
be   saved   in   the   fight 
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ment  to  promote  Jewish  awareness  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  no  petty  crimi- 
nal, in  fact.  Igor  Guberman  is' a  noted 
journalist  and  poet.  His  only  crime  is 
his  refusal  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the 
forces  of  tyranny  that  afflict  his 
people.  Tnily.  here  is  a  man  who  had 
the  innate  courage  to  sacrifice  so  that 
others  could  study  their  cultural  ties 
to  the  past.  Igor  Guberman's  efforts 
to  preserve  those  sacred  bonds  should 
not  have  been  silenced.  They  are  to  be 
commended. 

Igor  Guberman  believes,  and  I  am 
sure  we  aU  agree,  that  one's  heritage 
should  never  be  kept  a  secret,  one's 
right  to  explore  that  heritage  should 
never  be  questioned  or  savagely 
denied.  Igor  Guberman  has  been 
denied  that  right. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  raise  a 
strong  voice  of  protest  so  that  this 
good  and  brave  man's  struggle  is  not 
fdrgotten,  is  not  in  vain. 

It  is  time  for  aU  Americans  to  raise 
our  voices  in  support  and  honor  of 
Igor  Guberman.  and  other  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
continue  to  stand  tall  for  what  they 
believe  against  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  Soviet  authorities.* 


IN  PRAISE  OP  THE  MONTEREY" 
INSTTTUTE  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday.  March  27. 1980 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
foreign  language  week  and  as  a  follow- 
up  to  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Language  and  In- 
ternational Studies.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  small,  private  interna- 
tional studies  institution  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  California. 

The  Monterey  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  has  about  500  students 
and  a  faculty  of  60.  Founded  primarily 
as  a  foreign  language  school  in  1955  by 
a  group  of  concerned  and  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  Monterey  Pen- 
insula. MIIS  has  grown  into  a  fully  ac- 
credited, independent,  nonsectarian, 
upper  division  college  and  graduate  in- 
stitution. I  am  extremely  proud  of  the 
institute's  impressive  record  of 
achievement  and  excellence,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  such  a  showcase  of 
sound  international  education  in  my 
own  district.  While  I  treasure  the 
uniqueness  of  the  institute.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  a  similar  insti- 
tution .in  their  own  districts.  If  that 
were  the  case.  I  believe  our  country's 
security  and  foreign  trade  would  be  in 
much  tietter  shape  than  is  the  case 
today. 

Since  its  inception.  MIIS  has  gained 
distinction  because  of  the  excellence 
of  its  foreign  language  training,  which 
is  provided  by  native-bom  instructors. 
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The  institute's  proximity  to  the  de- 
fense foreign  language  institute  in 
Monterey  also  enhances  the  multilin- 
gual atmosphere  of  the  area,  enabling 
the  students  to  enjoy  broad  exposure 
to  their  target  language. 

Guided  during  its  first  23  years  by 
four  distinguished  presidents:  Weiss. 
Freeman.  Mclntyre,  and  von  Pagen- 
hardt.  MIIS  is  now  headed  by  Dr.  Jack 
Kolbert.  a  graduate  magna  nun  laude 
and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia.  Under 
his  leadership,  MIIS  continues  in  its 
efforts  to  enhance  its  national  and  in- 
ternational reputation  through  aca- 
demic excellence  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  graduates.  During  the  aca- 
demic year  1978-79  the  institute  dedi- 
cated two  new  buildings:  A  multipur- 
pose student  center  and  the  William 
Tell  Coleman  Memorial  Library.  On 
July  5,  1979,  President  Kolbart  an- 
nounced the  official  launching  of  a  $5 
million  national  capital  drive. 

All  students  in  degree  programs  at 
MIIS  must  take  courses  in  internation- 
al policy  studies,  as  well  as  in  a  foreign 
language.  The  entry  requirement  of 
the  Monterey  Institute  is  a  minimum 
of  2  years  of  foreign  language  study  at 
the  college  level,  or  16  senjester  units 
at  the  Institute,  up  to  the  master  of 
arts  degree. 

The  currlculums  of  the  institute  are 
structured  around  common  require* 
ments  in  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional studies,  irrespective  of  major.  At 
the  undergraduate  level,  the  various 
programs  are  coordinated  so  as  to  pro- 
vide every  student  with  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  language  and  in  in- 
ternational issues.  The  content  of 
every  course  is  as  interdisciplinary  as 
the  teacher  and  student  can  make  it. 
and  the  knowledge  imparted  is  related 
consciously  and  constantly  to  the  de- 
mands of  public  policy. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  research 
activity  follows  the  same  basic  philos- 
ophy and  builds  upon  the  concepts  in- 
cluded In  the  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. The  fundamental  standards  of 
a  good  graduate  education  are  rigidly 
SMlhered  to.  but  in  addition,  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  participate  in  semi- 
nars or  colloquia  which  provide  the 
opportimity  to  delve  deeper  into  the 
human  problems  which  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  special  topics 
for  seminars  and  the  subjects  of  inter- 
disciplinary colloquia  are  designed 
each  year  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  the  research  experience  of  the 
faculty  and  the  relevant  interest  of 
the  individual  graduate  student. 

In  pursuing  its  educational  objec- 
tives, the  Monterey  Institute  prepares 
students  of  varied  backgrounds  for 
graduation  into  an  increasingly  inter- 
dependent and  complex  world  of  di- 
verse cultures  and  languages.  Its  edu- 
cational program  reinforces  an  aware- 
ness of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world,  knowledge  of  their  particular 
cultures,  understanding  of  their  Ian- 
giiages.  and  empathy  for  their  aspira- 
tions, institutions  and  technologies. 
Further,  the  institute  stresses  compre- 
hension of  the  more  significant  inter- 
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relationships   among   states,   regions, 
and  peoples  of  the  gloI}e. 

For  the  attainment  of  their  goals, 
students  are  encouraged  to  draw  upon 
knowledge  of  the  humanities  in  exam- 
ining the  moral  and  ethical  aspects  of 
human  problems:  to  analyze  issues  and 
alternative  choices  through  the  use  of 
scientific  methods  and  appropriate 
techniques  of  analysis:  and  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  decisions.  An  at- 
mosphere of  close  and  constant  con- 
tact between  students  and  faculty  is 
provided.  This  is  seldom  possible  on 
large  campuses,  but  with  a  faculty-stu- 
dent ratio  of  approximately  1  to  12.  an 
easy  give-and-take  between  students 
and  teachers  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  study  at  the  institute,  and  makes 
each  student's  education  a  unique  and 
highly  personalized  experience. 

The  programs  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  to  serve  in  international 
agencies,  government  service  in  var- 
ious countries,  or  private  enterprise  at 
the  transnational  level.  Students  will 
thus  eventually  play  active  roles  in  fa- 
cilitating international  and  intercul- 
tural  communication.  They  are  also 
being  educated  to  serve  the  cause  of 
human  development  and  educational 
advancement  across  cultures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  President's  Commission 
on  Foreign  Language  and  Internation- 
al Studies  pointed  to  a  number  of  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  foreign  language 
training  and  international  studies  all 
across  our  Nation.  These  deficiencies 
often  compound  our  problems  in  inter- 
national relations;  they  hurt  our  over- 
seas trade,  frequently  preventing  our 
businessmen  from  effectively  compet- 
ing against  traders  from  other  nations 
who  are  better  equipped  linguistically 
and  culturally.  As  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  states: 

International  trade  Involves  one  out  of 
every  eight  of  America's  manvfacturlng  Jobs 
and  one  out  of  every  three  acres  of  Ameri- 
ca's farmland.  American  investment  abroad 
is  around  $300  billion,  and  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  U.S.  is  an  estimated  $245  bil- 
lion. 

Further,  the  report  stresses  the  fact 
that  international  trade  has  become 
more  Important  to  our  economic  well- 
being  then  ever  before,  but  our  trade 
performance  has  deteriorated  omi- 
nously. And  the  Commission  expressed 
the  view  that  one  serious  barrier  to 
American  business  is  its  lack  of  foreign 
language  and  area  expertise. 

The  Monterey  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  is  doing  its  part  to  help 
remove  that  barrier.  The  institute's 
work  has  been  truly  pioneering  and  in- 
novative in  a  nmnber  of  key  areas.  In- 
cluding summer  intensive  language 
training  programs.  An  Intensive  tutori- 
al program,  called  "Training  for  Serv- 
ice Abroad."  is  designed  to  help  busi- 
ness executives.  Journalists,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  to  acquire  the  language 
skills  and  area  background  necessary 
for  dealing  effectively  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  In  addition,  MIIS  has  an 
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Internationally  recognized  and  re- 
spected program  in  translation  and  In- 
terpretation. In  point  of  fact.  MILS  Is 
the  only  school  in  the  United  States 
which  offers  a  master  of  arts  degree  In 
intercultural  communication  with  a 
post-graduate  certificate  in  translar 
tion,  translation  and  Interpretation  or 
conference  Interpretation.  Under  the 
capable  direction  of  Prof.  Wilhelm 
Weber,  this  program  is  especially  ef- 
fective, enjoying  a  remarkable  97  per- 
cent employment  rate  for  its  gradu- 
ates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
important  educational  contribution 
which  the  Monterey  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Studies  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide. I  am  also  very  concerned  that 
this  kind  of  program  is  not  more  avail- 
able to  American  college  students.  Biy 
membership  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Language  and  In- 
ternational Studies  convinced  me  that 
our  Government  must  take  an  impor- 
tant leadership  position  in  these  fields, 
not  because  it  is  good  in  an  abstract 
way.  but  because  it  is  essential  for  the 
continued  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  strengthening  international  educa- 
tion programs  would  be  most  wel- 
come.« 


LAWYERS  VERSUS  SOCIETY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  addressed  the  New 
York  Patent  Law  Association  in  New 
York  City  last  year  on  March  30,  1979. 
He  discussed  the  increasingly  negative 
role  being  played  in  our  society  by 
lawyers.  I  strongly  agree  with  this 
view.  The  Congress,  in  my  view,' is  top 
heavy  with  lawyers  and  I  wish  there 
were  more  businessmen,  engineers, 
doctors,  and  tool  and  diemakers  here 
in  Congress.  We  would  be  a  better 
Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  placing  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  speech  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  or  Aon.  H.  O.  Rickoveh.  VAU. 

Several  weelu  after  I  agreed  to  address 
this  group,  officials  of  your  association 
began  expressing  interest  In  the  topic  of  my 
speech.  They  urged  me  to  talli  about  my 
career,  national  defense,  history,  philos- 
ophy, my  perception  of  the  future— any- 
thing but  patents.  They  said  Federal  judges 
and  corporate  executives  would  be  present 
and  that  the  members  and  guests  would 
want  to  enjoy  themselves. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  interest  in  pro- 
viding entertainment  for  dinner  parties  or 
for  anyone  else.  I  have  always  lived,  among 
other  rules,  by  the  one  "Heaven  is  blest 
with  perfect  rest,  but  the  blessing  of  Earth 
Is  honest  tolL"  My  sole  reason  for  coming 
here  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  need  and 
importance  for  the  legal  profession  to  start 
playing  a  truly  responsible  role  in  our  soci- 
ety. 
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In  the  legal  eoramunlty  and  elsewhere, 
the  pedestal  of  profeaiionaUsm  is  now 
shaky.  Abuses  of  power  by  Imiilni miiiiii.  ae- 
countants.  docCon.  and  lawyers-make  It  ob- 
vious that  something  is  wrong,  instead  of 
working  for  the  benefit  of  society,  many 
professionals  seem  to  be  working  tor  the 
benefit  of  a  few  or  for  themselves.  Profes- 
sional organ tnations  appear  unable  or  un- 
wilUng  to  police  their  members.  Public  ood- 
fidence  in  them  has  declined.  AlUiough 
other  professions  are  also  at  fault,  lawyers 
are  the  brunt  of  the  criticism. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  members 
of  the  legal  profession  are  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  erosion  of  values  and  insti- 
tutions on  wliicb  our  society  is  baaed.  In 
their  quest  for  money  and  power  many  law- 
yers seem  to  liave  forgotten  their  obliga- 
tions—by so  doing,  they  alienate  their  coun- 
trymen: breed  distrust  of  our  institutions 
and  those  who  run  them:  and  undermine 
the  traditional  values  of  honor,  humility, 
and  honest  dealing. 

The  problem  stems  largely  from  the  grow- 
ing obsession  with  money  In  our  society. 
Preoccupation  witb  profit  creates  incentives 
and  pressures  on  individuals  to  act  in  ways 
they  would  not  otherwise  consider. 

Lawyers  are  supposed  to  be  officers  of  the 
court;  it  is  to  tbem  that  society  has  entrust- 
ed the  administration  of  justice.  The  Ameri- 
can people  expect  our  so-called  officers  of 
the  court  to  be  more  than  mercenaries.  Yet 
In  pursuit  of  their  own  interests,  many  law- 
yers have  lost  sight  of  the  public  good.  In- 
stead of  holding  back  the  attack  on  our  in- 
stitutions and  values,  many  tuive  Instead  led 
it. 

There  has  been  a  breach  of'  faith  by  law- 
yers—and the  public  Imows  it.  A  recent  na- 
tional poll  found  them  ranked  below  gar- 
bage /nllectors  in  public  esteem  and  that 
but  a  small  part  of  the  public  has  confi- 
dence in  law  firms.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  concluded  that  a 
majority  of  lawyers  practicing  in  court  are 
not  properly  equipped  to  do  so.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  stated  publicly  that  we  are 
"over-lawyered  and  under-represented."  A 
foreign  official  has  commented:  "You  have 
lawyers  like  other  people  have  mice." 

It  is  argued  that  our  adversary  system  of 
law  demands  that  attorneys  litigate  vigor- 
ously, regardless  of  the  merits  of  their  cli- 
ent's case.  This  view  has  become  a  rationali- 
zation for  practicing  the  law  in  a  way  that 
frequently  offends  justice  and  debases  the 
integrity  of  our  judicial  system.  Too  often 
the  finances,  patience,  and  time  available  to 
a  litigant  have  become  more  important  to 
the  outcome  of  a  case  than  Its  legal  merits. 
Lawyers  aiiould  instead  strive  to  focus  the 
court's  attention  on  the  legal  or  factual 
issues  In  dispute  quickly  and  efficiently.  But 
many  of  them  do  the  opposite:  law  practiced 
in  this  manner  does  not  aim  to  reconcile  the 
parties  and  resolve  the  dilutes.  It  strives  to 
benefit  those  who  have  the  resources  to 
dominate  the  court  by  distracting  it. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  and  wasteful 
practices  in  aodety  today,  and  one  ttiat  con- 
tributes most  to  the  breakdown  In  bur 
system  of  justice,  is  the  deliberate  obfusca- 
Uon  of  issues  by  lawyers.  Faced  with  a  weak 
case,  many  seek  to  redirect  attention  to  ir- 
relevant matters  and  technicalities,  by  so 
doing  they  can  delay  or  altogether  avoid  un- 
favorable decisions  on  the  legal  merits  of  a 
case. 

Although  complaints  alMut  delays  in  the 
judicial  process  are  widespread  and  often 
discussed  in  legal  circles.  I  wonder  bow 
many  lawyers  even  care,  or  have  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  detrimental  effecU 
frivolous  litigation,  legal  maneuvering,  mas- 
sive discovery  campaigns,  and  delaying  tac- 
tics have,  not  only  on  the  judicial  process, 
but  on  other  worthwhile  human  endeavors. 
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such  losses,  simply  by  predicting  optimistic 
recoveries  from  pending  litigation,  and  the 
longer  a  case  drags  on,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood of  government  people  leaving  for 
other  Jobs,  memories  fading,  and  the  case 
being  finally  settled  independent  of  the 
legal  merits. 

There  are  now  law  firms  which  specialize 
in  omnibus  claims  against  the  government. 
These  claims  have  distinguishing  character- 
istics. They  often  go  from  tens  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  grossly  in- 
flated, so  that  settlement  at  a  fraction  of 
the  claim  will  still  yield  the  desired  amount. 
They  are  based  on  unsubstantiated  allega- 
tions that  the  government  is  at  fault.  They 
do  not  show  a  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  alleged  government  responsible  ac- 
tions and  the  amount  claimed. 

Some  draw  an  analogy  with  other  types  of 
litigation,  such  as  personal  injury  suits 
where  a  lawyer  might  ask  for  $1  million  in 
damages  in  the  hope  of  recovering  $25,000. 
In  such  cases,  no  one  takes  the  initial 
amount  seriously.  The  Judge  or  jury  arrives 
at  a  figure  independently,  based  on  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses. 

But  contract  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment are  different.  Since  public  funds  are  at 
stake,  every  element  of  these  claims  must  be 
scrutinized  for  legal  entitlement  and  the 
cost  audited  and  evaluated.  Large  claims  of 
this  sort  tie  up  many  key  people  for  many 
years  who  must  evaluate  the  valid  and  inval- 
id portions  of  the  claim.  Those  on  whom  the 
government  must  rely  for  claims  analyses 
are  the  very  ones  who  are  also  responsible 
for  other  on-going  work. 

One  conglomerate  submitted  claims  total- 
ing about  $1  billion  against  the  Navy.  The 
claims  comprised  64  volumes,  each  two 
inches  thick,  and  covered  many  years  of  per^ 
formance  under  various  contracts. 

Government  teams  under  the  direction  of 
a  special  independent  board  required  a  year 
and  a  half  to  evaluate  these  claims.  They 
were  eventually  settled  for  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  amount  claimed.  To  Justify  even 
this  flgiue,  the  government  has  to  Include 
large  sums  to  cover  lltigative  risk  and  litiga- 
tive  cost— that  Is,  the  likelihood  of  unfavor- 
able decisions  by  a  court,  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  government  to  spend  years  liti- 
gating. 

Abuse  of  the  discovery  process,  harass- 
ment, obfuscation.  and  delay  are  not  prac- 
tices unique  to  claims  lawyers. 

Wide  ranging  interrogatories  and  exten- 
sive discovery  requests  have  become  a  stand- 
ard legal  tactic.  I  understand  some  law  firms 
have  thousands  of  questions  stored  in  com- 
puters, available  at  the  press  of  a  button, 
thus,  even  the  limits  of  an  attorney's  imagi- 
nation or  time  need  no  longer  be  a  con- 
straint on  the  mischief  he  can  cause. 

Another  example  of  lawyer  mischief  In- 
volves the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  The 
act  was  designed  to  ensure  public  access  to 
government  information. 

Now,  law  firms  are  using  it  to  conduct,  in 
effect,  unilateral  discovery  proceedings  in 
disputes  with  the  government,  and  at  times 
when  the  latter  has  no  comparable  right  to 
the  corporate  data.  The  law  firms  are  able 
to  use  the  act  to  give  their  clients  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  government  in  litigation. 

Some  law  firms  try  to  obtain  for  their  cli- 
ents, through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  information  they  could  not  otherwise 
get  about  their  commercial  competitors, 
such  as  labor  and  overhead  rates,  estimating 
practices,  and  so  on— information  that  is 
furnished  to  the  government  in  the  procure- 
ment process. 

In  such  instances,  the  government  often 
ends  up  in  the  middle.  Under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  government  employees 
can  be  disciplined  for  improperly  withhold- 
ing such  information.  Tet  under  another 
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statute,  they  can  be  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  releasing  a  company's  proprietary  data. 
One  company  sues  the  government  to  dis- 
close data  about  a  competitor,  the  competi- 
tor then  sues  to  forbid  its  release..  This  is  an 
example  of  the  chaos  produced  by  the  fer- 
tile minds  of  our  lawyers.  It  is  also  an  exam- 
ple of  the  advantage  lawyers  are  taking  of 
the  system  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
clients— and  themselves.  I  doubt  that  those 
who  enacted  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  envisioned  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put  by  lawyers. 

The  patent  lawyers  here  tonight  may 
have  been  wondering  why  so  far  I  have  not 
alluded  to  them.  Yet  patent  lawyers  exhibit 
the  same  tendencies  that  pervade  other  seg- 
ments of  the  profession.  They  too  are 
skilled  in  the  tactics  of  obfuscation  and 
delay.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  many  patent 
lawyers  do  harm  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
credibility  of  the  patent  system.  Frequently 
they  represent  the  narrow  economic  Inter- 
ests of  their  clients,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public,  by  using  such  tactics  as  Indiscrimi- 
nate patenting  of  minor  design  details. 

Members  of  the  patent  bar,  while  purport- 
ing to  be  looking  out  for  the  public  interest, 
frequently  promote  concepts  which  favor 
their  large  clients.  The  dogma  of  the  patent 
lawyers  is  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  contend  that  government  contractors 
should. get  exclusive  rights  to  inventions  de- 
veloped at  government  expense.  Yet  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  I  heard  patent  lawyers  criticize 
these  contractors  for  requiring  their  em- 
ployees to  give  up  all  rights  to  inventions 
developed  at  contractor  expense. 

The  patent  lobby  speaks  eloquently  of 
freedom,  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
competition,  in  connection  with  patent 
issues.  In  practice,  however,  they  help  large 
companies  fence  out  competition  by  blan- 
keting fields  of  technology  with  patents  and 
patent  applications  on  ideas  and  items  not 
worthy  of  a  patent.  Small  firms  that  cannot 
afford  the  delay  and  cost  of  infringement 
litigation  do  not  enter  the  market. 

The  patent  lobby  is  actively  pnHnoting 
the  concept  that  the  government  should 
provide  businessmen  greater  Incentives  to 
invest  in  technology  in  order  to  combat  a 
perceived  decline  in  this  country's  techno- 
logical growth.  The  recommended  incen- 
tives take  the  form  of  increased  government 
spending  for  research  and  development  and 
granting  contracton  exclusive  rights  to  pat- 
ents developed  at  government  expense. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  actually  a 
decline  in  technology  or  that  the  infusion  of 
government  funds  would  be  an  appropriate 
solution.  In  any  event,  should  the  govern- 
ment spend  more,  large  companies  will 
probably  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  In- 
crease—as they  always  do.' 

Patent  lawyera  well  know  that  increased 
government  research  and  development 
spending  and  giving  government  contracton 
exclusive  rights  to  government  financed  In- 
ventions, will  promote  greater  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  large  conglomerates. 
and  at  public  expense.  Suppose,  with  vast 
sums  of  government  money,  a  large  compa- 
ny makes  a  major  discovery  in  energy.  What 
would  an  ordinary  taxpayer  think  If  that 
company  could,  for  17  yean,  legally  control 
the  dissemination,  use.  and  pricing  of  this 
Invention?  Tet  this  is  what  the  patent  lobby 
advocates. 

Most  professions  have  a  group  that  sets 
standards  of  conduct  for  Its  membera,  and  is 
supposed  to  discipline  transgressors— an  or- 
ganization whose  charter  places  profession- 
alism above  money  considentions.  In  the 
legal  community,  this  group  is  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Unfortunately,  this  organization  seems  to 
be  further  undermining  respect  for  the  legal 
profession.  By  responding  with  a  counter 
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attack  to  thoughtful  criticism  by  our  presi- 
dent and  our  chief  Justice,  the  ABA  showed 
it  is  more  interested  in  preserving  its  cus- 
toms, than  in  being  a  professional  organiza- 
tion. Perhaps  it  should  t>e  renamed  the 
American  Bar  Protective  Association,  or 
ABPA. 

The  ABA'S  disciplinary  procedures  are 
widely  recognized  as  a  token  effort,  with  dis- 
barment reserved  primarily  for  the  rare 
member  who  is  occasionally  convicted  of  a 
felony.  Even  where  misconduct  is  found, 
punishments  are  often  light.  A  Pennsylva- 
nia attorney,  found  guilty  of  embezzling 
$10,000  from  a  client's  inheritance,  was 
merely  suspended  from  the  ABA.  A  New 
York  attorney  refused  to  allow  his  client  to 
be  brought  to  trial  until  his  fee  had  been 
paid.  He  then  deducted  the  fee  from  the 
ball  money,  which  he  intercepted.  The  ABA 
called  the  incident  a  mere  fee  dispute  and 
took  no  disciplinary  action. 

The  ABA  has  done  nothing  to  solve  the 
revolving  door  problem— where  lawyers  get 
experience  in  government,  and  then  Join 
private  firms  which  represent  clients 
against  their  former  government  agency. 
One  Washington  law  firm  that  specializes  in 
claims  against  the  Navy  is  headed  by  a 
former  Navy  General  Counsel.  Another 
such  firm  was  headed  by  a  former  member 
of  the  Defense  Department's  Armed  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  And  only 
last  month  the  chairman  of  this  very  same 
board  resigned  to  become  a  partner  in  this 
very  same  firm.  There  he  will  Join  an  ex- 
Navy  Deputy  Counsel  who  was  responsible 
for  defending  the  government  against  ship- 
building claims. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  an  advertisement  by  a  former 
Navy  attorney  who  touted  his  experience 
with  claims  while  employed  by  the  Navy.  He 
solicited  clients  who  desired  to  submit 
claims  against  the  government.  Despite 
years  of  debating  this  subject,  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  the  ABA  have  yet  to  enforce 
their  own  rules  against  lawyen  switching 
sides. 

The  ABA  often  operates  more  like  a  trade 
association  than  a  professional  society.  For 
example,  its  public  contract  law  section  rep- 
resents the  association  in  matten  relating 
to  government  procurement,  yet  it  has 
become  a  front  for  the  claims  lawyen  who 
dominate  its  membership  and  actions. 

Last  year,  the  ABA  was  actively  lobbying 
Congress  in  favor  of  a  bill  governing  dis- 
putes under  government  contracts.  The 
views  of  this  organization  carry  great 
weight  in  such  arcane  subjects. 

Buried  in  their  proposed  legislation  were 
numerous  loopholes,  all  of  which  favored 
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claims  lawyen  and  their  conglomerate  cli- 
ents. For  example,  the  bill  set  a  double 
standard  which  Invariably  worked  against 
the  govenunent.  also,  agencies  would,  for 
the  firet  time,  be  given  authority  to  horse- 
trade  claim  settlements  without  regard  to 
their  legal  merits.  But  this  was  not  clearly 
spelled  out  in  their  proposal:  it  would  be  ap- 
parent only  to  those  well  versed  in  the 
claims  business. 

I  pointed  this  out  in  Congressional  testi- 
mony, and  the  bill  was  changed  to  eliminate 
these  loopholes.  In  addition  the  bill  was 
modified  to  require  certification  of  claims 
and  to  provide  stiff  penalties  for  submission 
of  false  claims.  As  you  may  by  now  surmise.' 
the  ABA  did  not  endorse  these  modifica- 
tions. 

Later  I  learned  that  the  ABA  lobbyists 
who  worked  on  this  bill  were  senior  partnere 
of  prominent,  claims  oriented  law  firms. 
Claims  lawyers,  like  other  citizens,  are  enti- 
tled to  lobby  Members  of  Congress  in  their 
own  behalf.  But  for  them  to  do  so  by  using 
the  American  Bar  Association  as  the  um- 
brella degrades  the  entire  profession.  Why 
does  the  ABA  tolerate  such  actions  taken  In 
Its  name? 

Today,  our  nation  faces  important  prob- 
lems of  unprecedented  difficulty— declining 
energy  reserves,  the  economy,  the  environ- 
ment, foreign  affairs,  slowing  productivity 
growth.  Faced  with  these  problems  we 
cannot  afford  so  many  who,  in  the  punuit 
of  money,  exacerbate  the  difficulties  of 
these  problems. 

Lawyen  occupy  key  positions  and  exert, 
great  influence  in  our  society.  Many  other 
citizens,  also  seeking  success,  emulate  them. 
Is  the  example  being  set  by  many  in  the 
legSLl  profession  of  benefit  to  oiir  society,  or 
is  it  harmful?  What  happens  to  traditional 
values  when  signed  contracts  are  broken 
with  no  moral  stigma  attached  to  those  who 
break  them:  when  people  are  driven,  under 
threat  of  litigation,  to  pay  sums  they  may 
not  owe;  when  those  skilled  In  thwarting 
Justice  are  considered  successful  men? 

I  do  not  mean  to  indict  all  lawyen.  Many 
dedicated  ones  serve  In  government,  on  the 
bench,  and  in  private  practice.  Nevertheless, 
the  practice  of  law  is  today  replete  with 
problems  that  demand  correction.  And  law- 
yen  are  the  ones  who  must  do  the  Job. 

I  have  some  specific  recommendations: 

1.  Take  steps  to  discourage  frivolous  litiga- 
tion. In  this  regard,  the  present  require- 
ments to  certify  pleadings  in  civU  litigation 
need  strengthening— these  requirements 
are  full  of  loopholes,  and  are  no  deterrent 
to  those  who  would  bring  frivolous  charges 
before  the  courts.  Criminal  penalties  should 
be  established  and  strictly  enforced  for  at- 
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tomeys  who  certify  pleadings  they  know  or 
have  reason  to  Icnow  are  false. 

2.  E^stablish  within  the  legal  community  • 
truly  professional  forum  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  law  and  Justice— a  fortui 
that  would  place  professional  responsibility 
above  commercial  considerations:  effectively 
discipline  memben;  and  recommend  ways  of 
reducing  litigation  and  streamlining  Judicial 
procedures. 

Judges  and  othen  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  should  act  more 
firmly  than  they  now  do  in  policing  our 
courts.  Some  Judges  seem  to  equate  justice 
with  ensuring  that  each  side  takes  as  much 
time  as  it  wishes  to  make  its  case.  Wher* 
would  we  t>e  if  the  Supreme  Court  operated 
on  that  basis? 

A  free  society  cannot  exist  unless  the 
public  has  confidence  that  justice  through 
the  legal  system  is  available  equally  to  all; 
that  courts  can  and  will  deliver  Justice  In  • 
timely  manner  which  people  of  ordina)7 
means  can  afford:  and  that  lawyers,  as  offi- 
cen  of  the  court,  are  men  of  integrity,  well 
trained,  and  dedicated  to  resolving  differ- 
ences in  society  fairly.  Further,  the  respon- 
sibility must  rest  with  each  member  of  the 
bar. 

Responsibility  is  a  unique  concept:  It  can 
only  reside  and  inhere  in  a  single  individuaL 
You  may  sliare  it  with  others,  but  it  Is  still 
with  you.  Even  if  you  do  not  recognize  it  or 
admit  its  presence,  you  cannot  escape  it.  U 
responsibility  is  rightfully  oun.  no  evasion, 
or  ignorance,  or  passing  the  blame  can  shift 
the  burden  to  someone  else. 

At  all  levels  of  our  society,  there  is  today 
much  talk  of  rights  and  too  little  of  duties. 
Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  lawyen.  for 
men  who  have  benefited  greatly  from  the 
law  and  from  a  benign  and  bounteous  land. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  to  contribute  some- 
thing in  return. 

The  Freedom  and  privilege  you  presently 
enjoy  will  not  last,  nor  will  it  be  available  to 
future  generations,  unless  you  do  so;  unless 
you  act  as  responsible  professionals  and  citi- 
zens: unless  you  treat  those  who  act  irre- 
sponsibly as  they  deserve  to  be  treated. 

In  coming  here  I  feel  a  bit  like  Ehirystheus 
of  Greek  mythology.  The  Augean  stables 
housed  three  thousand  oxen  and  had  not 
been  cleaned  for  thirty  yean.  Eurystheus 
did  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  clean  the 
stables  himself.  But  he  did  point  out  the 
problem  to  Hercules,  who  cleaned  them  by 
diverting  two  riven. 

In  similar  vein,  I  can  only  hope  that  some 
of  you  Will  take  on  the  Herculean  task  of 
cleansing  the  legal  profession.  This  is  well 
worth  the  effort,  even  if  you  have  to  drown 
a  few  oxen  in  the  process.* 
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The  SenaU 
on  the 
called  to 
pro  tempore 


met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
expiraition  of  the  recess,  and  was 
ordpr  by  the  Acting  President 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byko). 


The 
L.  R.  Elson, 
prayer: 


PRATER 

Chaplkin,  the  Reverend  Edward 
DJD.,  offered  the  following 


so 


Hoy 


Eternal 
creation  witl  i 
provided 
Thy  finished 
week  which 
lands  call 
in  scripture, 
and  in  holy 
of  "ITiy  peopl ; 
may  love 
that  we  ma3 
our  hearts 
the  sacred 
of  Passover 
our  work  in 
the  Nation,  ii 
may  advance 
Amen 


Pj  ther. 


an 
sal^tion 


who  has  loved  Thy 

everlasting  love  and 

for  all  who  trust  in 

work,  prepare  us  for  that 

many  people  in  so  many 

Week.  In  sacraments  and 

in  song,  in  proclamation, 

minister  to  the  neeos 

Open  otir  hearts  that  we 

J  bietter.  Open  our  minds 

know  Thee  better.  Open 

receive  Thy  spirit.  May 

and  abiding  truths 

ind  Holy  Week  illuminate 

place  that  our  service  to 

this  Chamber  and  beyond. 

Thy  kingdom  on  Earth. 


si  ences  i 


t) 


m  jmones 


t  lis  1 


RECOGNITIi  >N 


ACTHFG 


tiJie 


lead  er, 


ITie 
pore.  The 
has    been 
minority 
er  is  recogniied 

Mr.  BAKEI 
Chair. 

Mr.  President 
orders  this 
of  Senators 
time  imder 

Mr.  HARRV 
dent,   will 
leader  yield 

Mr.   BAKEfe 
yield  any  por  ion 
my  leadershi] 
Senator  froir 


PRESroENT  pro  tem- 

of  the  majority  leader 

temporarily    yielded    to    the 

and  the  minority  lead- 


Mr.  BAKER 
jrield  to  the 
unanimous 
the 
proved  to 

The 
pore.  Withou 


dat  3. 
ACTDTG 


ACTDTG 


"Rie 
pore.  The 
yielded  time 
glnia  (Mr. 
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ILegislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


OP   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 


I  believe  there  are  no 
nioming  for  the  recognition 
ind  I  have  no  need  for  my 
standing  order. 
F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
distinguished   minority 
me  3  minutes? 
I  would  be  pleased  to 
of  the  leadership  time, 
time,  to  the  distinguished 
Virginia. 


t  le 


tJte 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  President,  before  I 

Sknator  from  Virginia,  I  ask 

ci  insent  that  the  Journal  of 

proceedi)  igs  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OREflR  OF  BUSINESS 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Setiator  from  Tennessee  has 
to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
H/i^RY  F.  Btrd,  Jr.)  . 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  COMMISSION  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 2  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appointed  a  White  House 
Commission  on  Small  Business.  This 
Commission,  with  a  membership  total- 
ing some  1,  <00  individuals,  deuberated  at 
some  length,  and  they  agreed  to  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  in  the  tax  law  and  in 
other  areas  of  government  which,  in 
their  judgment,  should  be  changed  or 
in  some  cases  additional  legislation 
should  be  enacted. 

In  recognition  of  the  formation  of 
the  White  House  Commission  on  Small 
Business,  the  able  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  appointed  a  small  business  task 
force  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson). 

Senator  Nelson  moved  immediately 
to  make  certain  that  hearings  would  be 
held  at  early  dates  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  reconunendations  made  by 
the  White  House  Commission  on  Small 
Business. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Taxation.  I  held  hearings  today — it  is 
the  second  hearing  that  I  have  held,  and 
I  will  hold  additional  hearings — on  some 
of  the  proposals  which  were  made  by 
the  small  business  group  in  the  field  of 
taxation. 

At  the  hearing  today  testimony  was 
presented  by  a  number  of  witnesses.  One 
was  Wilbur  S.  Doyle,  president  of  Doyle 
Lumber,  Inc.,  of  Martinsville,  Va. 

I  appointed  Mr.  Doyle  to  the  White 
House  Commission  on  Small  Business 
and  I  was  impressed  with  his  testimony 
this  morning.  He  attempted  to  put  in 
capsule  form  for  the  committee  this 
morning  the  theme  and  the  thinking  of 
the  1,700  small  businessmen  who  com- 
prised the  White  House  Commission.  Mr. 
Doyle  ended  with  these  few  words: 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  the  theme  of  the  recom- 
mendatlona — 

Namely,  of  the  White  House  Commis- 
sion on  Small  Business — 
Ls  for  less  spending,  less  government,  less 
regulations,  and  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
The  only  request  for  more  Is  not  a  budget 
item.  Simply,  we  want  more  economic  free- 
dom. Individual  freedom  is  worthless  with- 
out It.  Our  Nation  was  founded  on  these 
principles. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
First,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  having 
acted  so  quickly  in  appointing  a  Senate 
task  force  to  give  consideration  to  and 
go  over  carefully  the  recommendations 


made  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Small  Business. 

Small  business  is  certainly  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
Small  business  provides  most  of  the  jobs, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  very  desirable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  appoint, 
to  have,  that  White  House  Commission. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leader  to  see 
that  those  recommendations  are  given 
full  consideration,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Senator  Nelson,  for 
moving  with  such  dispatch  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  by  Wilbur  S.  Doyle 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee on  Taxation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  Presented  at  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Hearing  on  Small  Business  Matters 

Gentlemen.  I  am  Wilbur  S.  Doyle,  presi- 
dent of  Doyle  Luml>er,  Inc..  of  Martinsville, 
Va.  We  are  a  small  lumber  manufacturing 
company  who  works  about  85  people  and 
produce  lumber  predominantly  for  the  hous- 
ing and  furniture  Industry. 

Por  me.  this  Is  a  great  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  and  to  express  some 
of  the  concerns  expressed  by  small  business- 
men attending  the  White  House  conference. 
As  Senator  Byrd's  appointment  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  was  asked  to  give  him  a  complete 
report.  In  doing  so  I  said  that  I  felt  you 
could  basically  transmit  the  sense  of  the 
conference  in  the  sentence  which  was.  "re- 
duce Government  spending,  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  get  off  our  backs,  and  allow 
Che  free  enterprise  system  to  work."  Through 
the  discussions,  there  seemed  to  be  four 
major  themes.  One.  small  business  wants  a 
more  favorable  climate  in  which  to  function. 
Two.  they  want  to  remove  Government  inter- 
ference by  removing  unnecessary  regulations. 
Three,  Government  should  use  its  influence 
to  enhance  small  business  in  certain  areas, 
such  as  in  research,  foreign  trade,  education, 
and  investment  incentives.  And  four,  small 
business  should  have  a  stronger  voice  in 
the  formulation  of  the  policies  and  laws.  To 
do  this,  we  must  have  people  involved  at  the 
policymaking  level. 

Participating  in  the  White  House  confer- 
ence was  an  exciting  experience.  These  1.700 
delegates,  who  Incidentally  paid  their  own 
way  and  insisted  on  not  being  reimbursed, 
seemed  to  have  a  remarkably  clear  under- 
standing of  the  free  enterprise  system.  The 
recommendations  coming  out  of  that  con- 
ference were  basic  and  far  reaching.  Today. 
I  want  to  discuss  four  of  the  top  five  Just 
briefly.  It  will  be  my  goal  to  help  you  better 
understand  why  these  are  priority  items  with 
small  business,  and  why  these  recommenda- 
tions are  worthy  of  your  support. 

The  four  items  are  as  follows: 

1.  Rework  the  graduated  tax  schedule  both 
for  corporations  and  individuals  so  that  the 
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maximum    rate    Is    not    reached    until    the 
$5(X),000  level. 

2.  Reduce  the  size  and  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  require  It  to  work 
on  a  balanced  budget. 

3.  Revise  the  estate  tax  laws  to  encourage 
perpetuation  of  the  family  owned  business. 

4.  Place  all  regulations  and  agencies  un- 
der sunset  laws  and  be  certain  the  actions 
of  these  agencies  are  within  the  scope  of 
action  intended  by  Congress. 

In  the  breakout  discussion  section  on  cap- 
ital formation  and  retention,  it  was  obvious 
that  available  and  affordable  capital  was  the 
major  concern  of  the  delegates.  In  studying 
the  enclosed  worksheets  on  effective  tax 
rates,  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  although 
all  businesses  operate  on  the  same  gradu- 
ated Income  tax  schedule,  small  businesses 
pay  a  much  higher  effective  tax  rate.  Let  me 
attempt  to  explain  the  worksheets  which 
you  have  before  you. 

You  will  note  from  the  worksheet  A  that 
there  are  Just  under  2  million  active  manu- 
facturing corporations  and  that  of  those 
88.11  percent  have  total  assets  of  under  $1 
million.  Only  1.22  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing firms  In  the  United  States  at  that 
time  had  over  $10  million  in  total  assets. 
Now  let's  look  at  worksheet  B  under  profits 
of  manufacturing  corporations  In  1974, 
which  incidentally  was  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  interest  crunch  during  that  cy- 
cle. The  significant  column  of  figures  on 
that  page  to  me  Is  the  second  column  "after 
tax  profit  per  dollar  of  sales."  This  figure  is 
a  very  consistent  3.4,  3.2,  and  3.5  percent 
from  the  smallest  up  through  $10  million  in 
assets.  Those  firms  having  over  $10  million 
In  assets  averaged  twice  the  firms  under  $10 
million  with  a  7.6  percent  after  tax  profit 
on  sales. 

Proceeding  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
page  under  1976.  It  is  evident  that  the  small 
companies  fared  much  worse  by  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. The  88  percent  of  the  firms  having 
under  $1  mUIlon  in  assets  dropped  from  3.4 
p3rcent  after  tax  profit  to  2.9.  The  $1  to  $10 
million  category  showed  only  a  slight  change; 
whereas  the  over  10  million  category  pre-tax 
profit  went  up  to  11.7  percent  and  after  tax 
at  7.6,  or  exactly  what  It  was  prior  to  the 
Government's  action  to  bring  Inflation  under 
control.  This  points  out  dramatically  the 
position  of  small  business.  That  is,  that  uni- 
form application  of  standards  does  not  mean 
equitable  treatment.  If  the  1974-1976  his- 
tory repeats  Itself  in  this  cycle.  88  percent 
of  the  corporations  In  manufacturing  will 
lose  from  15  to  20  percent  of  their  after  tax 
profit;  whereas  those  with  $1  million  of 
assets  or  more  will  generally  be  unaffected. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  ask  for  a  better  en- 
vironment In  which  to  function,  we  are  not 
asking  for  special  treatment,  only  that  we 
receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment.  You 
can  see  by  this  explanation  why  small  busi- 
ness Is  falling  farther  and  farther  behind  • 
In  Its  percentage  of  GNP.  Small  businesses 
are  less  able  to  finance  long  term  projects, 
have  less  access  to  credit  particularly  during 
periods  such  as  1974-1976  and  the  one  we 
are  in  now,  whereas  the  larger  corporations 
are  not  as  adversely  affected  by  these  policies 
and  continue  on  a  more  steady  course. 

Certainly,  a  reworking  of  the  graduated 
Income  tax  schedule  as  suggested  would 
make  It  possible  for  small  business  to  re- 
tain more  capital  Internally  generated.  This 
would  allow  small  business  to  expand,  to 
create  Jobs,  to  improve  productivity,  and 
thereby  help  America  flgbt  its  number  one 
problem,  inflation. 


Recommendation  No.  2:  The  delegates 
agreed  that  Inflation  was  our  number  one 
problem,  further,  ttiat  this  problem  is  caused 
by  excessive  Government  spending,  deficit 
financing,  and  the  printing  of  money  to 
make  up  the  difference.  At  the  present  time, 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  in 
a  balanced  budget.  The  delegates  did  not 
have  confidence  that  that  mood  would  last 
and  called  for  a  mandatory  balanced  budget 
by  constitutional  amendment  and  a  limita- 
tion on  spending  to  20  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  and  reducing  gradually  to 
15  percent. 

If  only  1  In  $4  of  credit  is  available  to  the 
private  productive  sector.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  balancing  the  budget  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  greatly  Increase  the 
funds  available  for  expansion  of  plant  and 
equipment.  Such  moneys  would  create  Jobs. 
Improve  productivity,  increase  government 
revenue,  and  make  us  better  able  to  compete 
on  world  markets.  In  my  33  years  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  we  have  never  reduced  the 
price  of  lumber  unless  we  have  too  much 
lumber.  Forced  high  Interest  rates  may 
force  a  recession  and  a  temporary  cooling- 
off  of  Inflation.  The  true  solution  would 
come  from  producing  more  product  and 
printing  less  money  until  a  fair  balance  Is 
reached.  Only  then  would  the  consumer 
benefit  from  the  potential  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  present  policy  of  high  Interest  rates 
is  bankrupting  many  small  businesses 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  For  example, 
last  fall  we  were  being  told  that  the  hous- 
ing sector  In  1980  would  be  off  10  to  15  per- 
cent from  1979.  We  were  further  assured  by 
government  officials  that  they  recognized 
what  they  did  to  the  home  building  industry 
in  1974  and  1975  and  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  allow  the  same  results  to  happen  this 
time.  What  has  really  happened?  Exactly  the 
opposite.  Higher  and  higher  interest  rates 
have  essentially  reduced  the  home  building 
Industry  to  the  74-75  situation  and  appears 
headed  for  much  worse. 

High  Interest  rates  will  discourage  those 
who  have  a  choice  about  borrowing.  For 
those  certificates  of  deposit,  high  Interest 
rates  may  appear  to  be  a  blessing.  Many 
small  businesses  were  heavily  In  debt  when 
the  Government  decided  to  make  us  pay  for 
their  sins.  Interest  rates  went  from  10  to  15 
percent.  The  man  who  was  already  In  debt 
found  his  debt  service  Increased  by  50  per- 
cent. He  could  not  pay  out  a  debt  when  in- 
terest rates  were  10  percent,  now  he  may  or 
may  not  survive  with  15  percent  rates.  If  he 
does  manage  to  stay  In  business,  his  cus- 
tomers wUl  ultimately  have  to  pay  this  high 
debt  service  cost.  As  always,  the  consumer 
pays  the  bill. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  Estate  tax  law 
changes  were  also  a  principal  concern  of 
the  delegates.  Indications  are  that  four  out 
of  five  business  ventures  fall  during  the  first 
year.  Those  hardy.  Innovative  ones  that  sur- 
vive employ  59  percent  of  the  work  force  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Census  for  the  year 
1975  and  produce  48  percent  of  the  business 
in  the  GNP. 

These  businesses  also  pay  taxes.  Yet,  these 
closely  held  small  firms  quite  often  are 
destroyed  by  estate  taxes  when  a  principal 
dies.  In  my  own  experience,  we  have  had 
many  good  customers  who  were  ruined  by 
estate  taxes.  Their  company  never  had  suf- 
ficient cash  flow  to  pay  their  bills  and  operate 
the  company  after  the  estate  of  the  prin- 
cipal was  settled.  The  alternative  would  have 
been  to  liquidate  during  the  life  of  the  prin- 
cipal, thus  destroying  Jobs  and  productivity, 
or  selling  to  a  large  company.  Certainly,  our 


estate  tax  policy  Is  a  disincentive  to  initiative 
and  productivity.  We  urge  action  which  will 
help  these  small  family  enterprises  to  sur- 
vive. They  are  one  of  our  Nation's  great 
assets. 

Recommendation  No.  4 :  Finally,  there  were 
strong  outcries  by  the  delegates  to  reduce 
the  oppressive  hand  of  Government  on  small 
business  through  excessive  regulation.  Dur- 
ing the  debates  in  Congress  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  help  Chrysler,  the  |x>int  was  made 
that  because  Chrysler  was  so  much  EDiaUer 
than  Ford  or  General  Motors,  the  cost  of 
complying  with  regulations  was  much,  much 
harder  on  Chrysler.  This  Is  true.  Carry  that 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Imagine 
how  the  inequity  multiplies.  A  200  pound 
man  riding  a  horse  is  reasonable:  on  a  pony, 
the  burden  is  unbearable.  We  urge  prompt 
and  decisive  action  to  remedy  these  inequi- 
ties. 

There  are  14  million  small  businesses  in 
this  country.  They  are  owned  by  40  million 
people  who  are  awakening  to  the  new  hopes 
and  expectations  as  a  political  entity.  Drasti- 
cally reducing  Government  regulations  that 
are  unneeded  and  placing  others  under  sun- 
set review  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
this  large  group  of  deserving  constituents. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion.  let  me  point  out 
to  you  that  the  theme  of  the  recommenda- 
tions is  for  less  spending,  less  Government, 
less  regulations,  and  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  The  only  request  for  more  Is  not  a 
budget  item.  Simply,  we  want  more  economic 
freedom.  Individual  freedom  Is  worthless 
without  It.  Our  Nation  was  founded  on  these 
principles.  We  urge  you  In  Congress  to  help 
us  reclaim  these  ideals.  Thank  you. 

ACTIVE  CORPORATIONS  BY  TOTAL  ASSnS(PG.  7  NFIB)  1974 
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No  assets  or  nonrepoftim. 97. 24$  4. 92 

Under  $1  million 1,742.81$  18.11 

$1  to  5  million 98,988  S.OO 
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Source'  "PreI'minary  Report.  Corporate  Income  T»i  Returns." 
Statistics  of  Income— 1974  Business  Income  Tai  Raturns.  IRS. 
Department  of  ttie  Treasury. 

<Mr.  TSONGAS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPJ3.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr.) 
for  his  comments  concerning  small  busi- 
ness of  this  country,  and  with  reference 
also  to  the  White  House  Smsdl  Business 
Conference  and,  in  addition  thereto,  with 
reference  to  the  task  force  which  I  ap- 
pointed on  small  business. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  long  been  an  advocate  of  our 
paying  attention  to  the  needs  of  small 
business,  and  he  continues  to  remind  us 
that  14  million  small  businesses  in  this 
country  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
totsd  economy  and  they  are  very  basic  to 
our  economic  and  political  system. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  of  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  that  Senators  may 
speak  during  that  period  of  morning 
business,  and  that  the  period  not  extend 
beyond  30  mmutes. 
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sees  a  national  service  program  as  a  way  to 
"put  an  end  to  the  rising  demand  for  the 
draft." 

Carter  administration  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  t^at  broad-based  voluntary  serv- 
ice could  make  it  harder  to  keep  a  volunteer 
army.  They  worry  that  such  a  progrtun  would 
compete  for  the  same  shrinking  pool  of  young 
people  that  the  military  does. 

GOOD  FOR  "ME  GENERATION"  ? 

Advocates  of  national  service  think  it 
would  have  an  effect  on  society  that  would 
go  far  beyond  any  temporary  effect  on  mili- 
tary enlistments,  positive  or  negative. 

Most  importantly,  say  backers  like  Sen. 
Paul  E.  Tsongas,  D-Mass.,  a  national  service 
program  would  restore  what  they  see  as  a 
falling  spirit  of  service  and  self-sacrifice 
among  members  of  the  "me  generation." 

"A  new,  national  commitment  to  service 
could  be  the  right  medicine  for  our  ailing 
national  spirit,"  says  Tsongas,  a  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteer. 

Actually,  supporters  say,  there  are  many 
young  people  who  want  to  volunteer  to  help 
others,  but  lack  the  structured  opportuni- 
ties to  do  so.  Existing  volunteer  programs 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  can 
provide  places  for  only  a  few  thousand  volun- 
teers. But,  according  to  a  Gallup  Poll,  there 
are  four  million  young  people  who  would 
be  willing  to  donate  a  year  of  their  time  to 
help  others. 

Moreover,  thsre  is  plenty  of  work  that 
could  be  done  by  young  volunteers,  even 
though  they  probably  would  not  be  sent  out 
to  the  diiBcult  working-class  Jobs  of  James' 
original  vision.  One  study  has  estimated 
that  society  could  use  the  efforts  of  two  mil- 
lion unskilled  young  people  to  help  out 
in  ways  ranging  from  environmental  conser- 
vation to  care  for  the  elderly.  "There's  a  big 
need  out  there,"  said  Don  Eberly,  an  ACTION 
agency  officials  who  is  a  longtime  private  ad- 
vocate of  national  service. 

Despite  the  admirable  idealism  behind  the 
national  service  concept,  however,  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  organizing  such  a  pro- 
gram are  immense.  Even  if  volunteers  were 
provided  with  bare  subsistence  allowances, 
the  costs  of  a  big  voluntary  program  would 
be  huge — $12  billion  in  1978  dollars,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (CBO)  has  esti- 
mated. 

In  addition,  there  could  be  endless  prob- 
lems in  matching  the  estimated  1.6  million 
youths  who  might  sign  up  for  a  large-scale 
volunteer  program  with  specific  Jobs.  Clearly 
there  would  be  great  potential  for  adminis- 
trative foul-ups,  fraud,  meaningless  make- 
work  Jobs,  displacement  of  regular  workers, 
and  a  host  of  other  problems. 

For  now,  most  backers  of  national  service 
are  asking  only  that  there  be  a  presidential 
commission  to  study  the  idea  and  give  it 
more  visibility.  They  want  Congress  to  ap- 
prove Tsongas'  bUl  (S.  2159)  to  establish  a 
25-member  commission  to  report  on  the  is- 
sue within  two  years. 

The  Child  and  Human  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Human  Resources 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  consider  Tson- 
gas' proposal  March  26  as  an  amendment  to 
legislation  (S.  1843)  authorizing  federal  sup- 
port for  assistance  to  the  victims  of  do- 
mestic violence. 

RELATION  TO  DRAFT 

A  central  question  about  a  big  new  civil- 
ian volunteer  program  is  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  prototype  of  all  national  serv- 
ice, the  military. 

Supporters  of  the  presidential  commis- 
sion argue  that  now  is  the  time,  with  the 
nation  considering  a  return  to  registration 


and  maybe  even  the  draft,  to  look  at  the 
whole  question  of  youth  service  to  the 
country. 

National  service  advocates  think  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  duty  that  would  grow 
up  around  a  massive  volunteer  program 
would  carry  over  Into  young  people's  atti- 
tudes toward  military  service.  If  there  were 
a  resurgence  of  the  service  ethic,  supporters 
think,  young  people  might  begin  to  look  at 
the  military  as  one  of  a  number  of  ways  of 
fulfilling  their  responsibility  to  their  coun- 
try, instead  of  Just  in  terms  of  its  pay  and 
benefits. 

The  generation  of  trust  that  would  fol- 
low from  this  type  of  activity  would  stimu- 
late more  people  to  volunteer  for  the  armed 
forces,"  Eberly  says.  In  fact,  "the  future  of 
the  all-volunteer  force  may  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  resurrect  an  ethic  of  service 
and  voluntarism  in  our  youth,"  said  Rep. 
Leon  E.  Panetta.  D-Calif. 

But  one  problem  with  that  argument  is 
that,  while  the  spirit  might  be  there  to  enlist 
in  the  military  as  part  of  a  broad  national 
service  ethic,  there  might  not  be  enough 
young  people  to  go  around.  Carter  adminis- 
tration planners  worry  that  the  military 
might  come  up  short  of  eligible  youths  in  a 
competition  with  a  civilian  service  program. 

For  one  thing,  in  the  future  there  will  be 
a  smaller  pool  of  young  people  from  which 
both  the  military  and  any  civilian  service 
program  would  have  to  recruit.  Because  of 
lower  birthrates  during  the  1960s,  there  will 
be  an  estimated  17  percent  fewer  males  aged 
17-21  in  1990  than  there  are  in  1980. 

In  addition,  the  prospect  of  a  relatively 
comfortable  year  in  civilian  service  might 
make  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  military 
life  seem  all  the  more  onerous. 

"Any  program  that  would  compete  for  the 
same  pool  of  qualified  individuals  as  the 
military  must  be  viewed  as  deleterious  in 
its  impact  on  the  morale  and  discipline  as 
well  as  on  the  force  levels  of  the  Armed 
Forces,"  according  to  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's Feb.  11,  1980,  report  on  the  Selective 
Service  system. 

VOLUNTARY    OR   COMPULSORY? 

The  other  basic  question  about  any  future 
national  service  program  is  whether  it  should 
be  voluntary  or  compulsory. 

While  there  have  been  some  proposals  in 
the  past  to  make  civilian  national  service 
mandatory,  most  current  advocates  of  a  pro- 
gram think  it  should  be  based  on  young 
people's  free  choice.  Compulsory  participa- 
tion would  undermine  the  spirit  of  voluntary 
service  and  pose  difficult  problems  of  en- 
forcement, they  say.  Moreover,  the  idea  of 
a  civilian  draft  would  raise  serious  constitu- 
tional problems,  since  it  would  come  peri- 
lously close  to  the  involuntary  servitude  pro- 
hibited by  the  13th  Amendment. 

One  argument  for  compulsory  service  is 
that  the  people  who  might  benefit  most  from 
the  program  might  be  the  ones  who  would 
be  least  likely  to  volunteer.  Alienated  street 
youth,  for  example,  or  the  children  of  the 
rich,  might  not  sig^n  up  precisely  because 
they  lacked  the  ethic  of  service  the  program 
was  intended  to  instill. 

According  to  the  Justice  Department,  man- 
datory civilian  service  could  be  constitution- 
al if  it  were  closely  linked  to  a  return  to  the 
military  draft.  Since  Congress  has  the  power 
to  draft  people  for  the  military,  and  to  ex- 
empt persons  who  perform  alternative  serv- 
ice. It  could  require  people  to  enter  either 
the  military  or  the  civilian  service,  this  argu- 
ment goes. 

One  national  service  pro(>osal  with  some 
coercive  aspects  has  been  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr.,  R-Callf.  His  bUl  (H.B. 
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2306)  would  give  young  people  the  opportu- 
nity to  sign  up  for  either  the  military  or  the 
civilian  program  after  high  school.  People 
who  didn't  choose  either  one  would  be  put 
Into  a  reserve  pool.  If  military  needs  were 
not  supplied  by  volunteers,  the  people  In  the 
pool  would  be  drafted  by  lottery. 

MODEL  FOR  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Backers  of  Tsongas'  bill  to  set  up  a  presi- 
dential study  commission  shy  away  from  spe- 
cific ideas  about  how  a  national  service  pro- 
gram would  run,  arguing  that  concrete  plans 
should  be  left  to  the  commission. 

Existing  programs  like  VISTA,  with  Its  3,- 
900  volunteers,  might  provide  some  Ideas 
about  how  a  new  program  would  operate.  But 
the  scale  of  a  broad-based  program  would  be 
so  much  larger  that  reliance  on  any  existing 
models  would  be  impossible. 

In  general,  however,  advocates  seem  to  be 
thinking  about  a  program  which  would  con- 
centrate on  young  people  right  after  they 
got  out  of  high  school.  Youths  probably 
would  sign  up  to  serve  for  a  year,  and  would 
receive  a  stipend  for  living  expenses. 

Since  they  would  have  few  Job  skills,  the 
youths  would  probably  concentrate  on  social 
services  that  require  little  specific  knowledge, 
but  a  great  deal  of  caring.  They  could  help 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped,  for  ex- 
ample, or  assist  teachers  in  the  classroom. 
A  different  sort  of  activity  would  be  in  the 
area  of  energy  conservation,  such  as  helping 
poor  people  make  their  homes  more  energy- 
efficient. 

To  avoid  creation  of  a  massive  federal  bu- 
reaucracy, volunteer  efforts  could  be  orga- 
nized by  local  communities  or  non-profit 
groups,  with  the  federal  government  paying 
the  stipends. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tsongas).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  any  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  speak  during  morning 
business,  may  I  say,  as  I  indicated  a  few 
days  ago,  that  in  the  year  1989,  the  Sen- 
ate will  observe  its  200th  anniversary. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  During 
that  hot  summer — of  course,  there  was  no 
air  conditioning  then — the  delegates  to 
the  Convention  met  with  considerable 
discouragement.  There  were  times  that 
the  Convention's  efforts  appeared  to  be 
destined  to  failure. 

One  day,  a  man  stood  to  his  feet.  He 
was  the  oldest  man  in  the  gathering.  His 
name  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  ad- 
dressed the  Chair  in  which  sat  George 
Washington,  the  first  Commander  in 
Chief,  a  man  who  led  our  forces  through 
the  ravages  of  the  terrible  winter  at 
Valley  Forge. 

There  were  other  illustrious  men  in 
that  gathering — for  example,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  James  Madison.  I  do  not 


believe  there  has  ever  been,  prior  to  that 
day  or  since  that  day,  stich  a  gathering 
of  truly  wise  and  illustrious  men  any- 
where in  the  world  as  came  together  on 
that  occasion. 

This  man  who  stood  to  his  feet  said  to 
the  Chair: 

Sir,  I  have  lived  a  long  time.  And  the  longer 
I  live,  the  more  convincing  proof  I  see  that 
God  still  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out our  Father's  notice.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  can  build  an  empire  without  our  Father's 
aid? 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 
And  "except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

He  said: 

I  move,  sir,  that  henceforth  we  open  our 
daily  sessions  with  prayer,  else  we  shall  suc- 
ceed no  better  than  did  the  buUdets  of 
Babel. 

And  they  voted  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation that  Benjamin  Franklin 
made.  And  it  seemed  that  almost  im- 
mediately there  was  an  acceleration  in 
the  progress  of  their  deliberations. 

We  can  see  on  many  of  the  public 
buildings  in  this  capital  city  the  inscrip- 
tions that  reflect  the  spiritual  awareness 
that  nms  like  an  unbroken  thread 
through  these  nearly  200  years  that  have 
transpired  since  Dr.  Franklin  stood  to 
his  feet  on  that  occasion. 

The  Senate  opens  its  daily  sessions 
with  prayer  by  the  Senate  Chaplain. 
From  time  to  time,  there  are  visiting 
chaplains  who  open  the  Senate  with 
prayer  and,  on  occasion.  Members  of  the 
Senate  themselves  have  been  selected  to 
open  the  Senate  with  prayer. 

That  is  the  first  thing  that  is  done 
in  each  daily  session,  reminding  us,  as 
the  words  in  back  of  me  on  the  Cham- 
ber wall  say,  "In  God  we  trust,"  and 
as  they  say  to  my  left.  Nevus  Ordo 
Seclorum,  which  I  am  told  translates 
into  the  words  "A  New  Order  of  the 
Ages,"  and  the  words  to  my  right, 
Annuit  Coeptis,  which  translates  into, 
"He,  God,  has  Favored  our  Undertak- 
ing." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  the 
Record  and  those  who  from  time  to 
time  sit  in  the  galleries,  there  are  seven 
stars  over  the  doors  to  the  north  which 
I  now  face.  The  star  on  the  far  right 
is  presently  lighted,  which  indicates 
that  the  Senate  is  now  in  session.  That 
light  is  always  burning  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session. 

The  other  six  stars  also  have  mean- 
ing. They  will  indicate  events  in  the 
Senate.  If  the  first  star  on  the  left 
comes  on,  a  bell  will  ring,  which  means 
that  a  rollcall  vote  is  in  progress. 

If  the  first  two  stars  on  the  left  light 
up,  then  two  bells  will  ring  and  that 
means  there  is  a  quorum  call.  The 
Senate  cannot  do  business  without  a 
quorum.  But  it  is  always  presumed  that 
a  quorum  is  present.  Obviously,  there 
are  only  three  Senators  on  the  floor  at 


the  moment,  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  (Mr.  Bakek).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas),  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robut  C. 
Btrd)  . 

It  is  presumed,  however,  that  a  quorum 
is  present,  but  if  a  Senator  at  any  time 
should  desire  to  establish  the  presence 
of  a  quorum,  he  will  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  When  he  does  that,  there 
will  be  two  bells  and  two  lights,  just  as 
we  will  see  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roll. 

"nie  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  light,  1 
bell;  2  lights,  2  bells.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  reminded  that  a  quorum  call  is 
in  progress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair 
was  reminding  me  that  during  the  call 
of  the  quorum,  debate  is  not  in  order.  So 
I  was  properly  admonished  by  the  Chair, 
and  I  called  off  the  quonmi. 

If  Senator  Baker  or  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer or  any  other  Senator  had  objected 
to  my  request  that  the  quorum  call  be 
called  off,  then  the  two  lights  would  still 
be  on  and  the  clerk  would  continue  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  is 
elected  by  the  American  people.  He  is 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Constitution.  He  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  take 
part  in  the  debates  in  the  Senate.  He 
does  not  cast  a  vote  under  the  Constitu- 
tion except  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
a  tie. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  normally  does  not 
cast  a  vote  except  to  break  a  tie,  but 
he  mav  vote  if  he  so  desires.  But  not  so 
with  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body.  He  can  only  vote  in  the  case  of 
breaking  a  tie.  and  he  does  not  have  to 
vote  then.  When  he  is  absent,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  who  is  elected  by  the 
maiority  party  presides  over  the  Sen- 
ate. TTie  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  todav  is  Senator  Warren  Magntt- 
soN.  the  sen' or  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  But  the  President  pro 
temoore  mav  assign  in  writing  the  name 
of  a  Senator  to  act  in  h«s  stead,  or  he 
mav  do  so  'n  open  Senate  simply  by 
st.xMng  tb«t  he  appoints  .surh  and  such 
a  Senator  to  preside  over  the  Senate  dur- 
ing his  abwnce  from  the  rfealr. 

That  assignment  does  not  carry  beyond 
an  adjournment. 

Today.  Mr.  TSONGAS.  a  fine,  young 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
is  presiding  over  the  Senate. 
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be  taken  up  here.  But  revenue-raising 
bills  must  originate  in  the  other  body. 
And  by  custom,  appropriations  bills  orig- 
inate in  the  other  body. 

There  are  regular  appropriation  bills, 
there  are  special  appropriation  bills, 
which  deal  with  one  subject  only,  and 
there  are  supplemental  appropriation 
bills. 

Also,  membership  in  the  other  body 
cannot  be  appointed.  No  individual  was 
ever  appointed  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  a  seat  becomes  va- 
cant in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  seat  can  only  be  filled  by  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  election  process.  If  a 
seat  becomes  vacant  in  this  body — for 
example,  if  something  were  to  happen 
to  a  Senator  in  this  body  today  and  the 
Lord  were  to  call  him  home,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  represented  by  that 
Senator  could  appoint  an  individual  to 
fill  the  vacancy  imtil  the  general  elec- 
tion this  fall  takes  place. 

Just  as  I  have  said  that  the  House  has 
some  prerogatives,  the  Senate  also  has 
some  unique  prerogatives  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  That  is  a  separate  calen- 
dar from  the  calendar  of  business.  The 
Executive  Calendar  contains  any  treaties 
that  may  have  been  reported  from  com- 
mittees. There  is  now  one  treaty  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  That  is  the  SALT 
n  treaty.  Only  the  Senate  can  approve 
the  ratification  of  treaties.  The  House 
has  no  voice  in  the  ratification  of  trea- 
ties imder  the  Constitution. 

For  the  Senate  to  approve  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty,  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  present  and  voting  must 
vote  to  approve  the  treaty. 

Also  on  this  Executive  Calendar  are 
the  nominations  that  have  been  made  by 
the  President,  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  reported  to  the  Executive 
Calendar.  Only  the  Senate  can  confirm 
the  nominations  that  are  made  by  the 
President.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
House  has  no  voice  in  the  nominations 
process.  So.  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  jurisdiction  under  the 
Constitution  over  the  approval  of  the 
ratification  of  treaties,  has,  in  that  re- 
spect, a  foreign  relations  functions  that 
the  other  body  does  not  have. 

Members  of  the  other  body  serve  2- 
year  terms.  Members  of  the  Senate  serve 
6-year  terms. 

I  shall  hurry  to  the  end  of  my  desul- 
tory discourse. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Senators. 
The  first  Senators  assembled  following 
the  establishment  of  a  quoriun  in  April 
1789 — and  it  required  over  a  month  to 
assemble  a  quonmi.  Several  letters  were 
sent  out  by  the  few  Senators  who  had 
gathered  to  their  colleagues  urging  them 
to  please  enter  their  attendance  and  help 
to  establish  a  quorum.  After  a  month  of 
such,  there  was  a  quorum  established. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Senators  serve 
6-year  terms.  But  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  up  for  reelection  every  2  years.  Not 
so  with  the  other  body,  where  each  Mem- 
ber serves  2  years  and  the  entire  House 
is    up    for    reelection    every    2    years. 


Theoretically,  there  could  be  a  com- 
plete turnover  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives every  2  years.  In  the  Senate, 
that  would  be  impossible,  because  only 
one-third  of  the  Senate  is  up  for  reelec- 
tion every  2  years,  which  means  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  always  con- 
tinues. Consequently,  the  President 
always  has  a  Senate  to  which  he  can  refer 
treaties  and  nominations  and  which  can 
counsel  him  in  foreign  affairs  and  so  on. 
Just  this  word  about  the  three  classes 
of  Senators.  In  the  beginning,  when  those 
Senators  first  met,  I  believe  there  were 
only  22  Senators,  because  only  11  States 
were  represented  when  the  Senate  first 
met. 

In  any  event,  the  Senators,  in  order 
to  determine  who  would  serve  only  the 
first  2  years  and  who  would  run  again 
after  4  years  and  who  would  serve  a  full 
6-year  term,  established  three  classes. 
I  suppose  they  drew  straws.  In  any  event, 
I  do  remember  that  when  Alaska's  and 
Hawaii's  Senators  came  into  the  Senate, 
they  drew  numbers  from  a  hat  or  a 
ballot  box  or  something.  They  drew  lots 
to  see  which  of  the  Senators  would  be 
the  senior  Senators  and  which  would  be 
the  junior  Senators  from  the  States. 

Those  Senators,  when  the  Senate  first 
met.  drew  lots  somehow.  I  do  not  recall 
precisely  now,  but  a  third  of  the  Sena- 
tors drew  the  2-year  term.  That  was  the 
first  class.  The  second  class  drew  the  4- 
year  term,  and  the  th'rd  class  drew  the 
6-year  term.  I  am  in  the  third  class. 

All  through  the  years  since  then,  just 
as  in  an  ancestral  line,  a  Senator  from 
one  of  those  original  11  States  will  fall 
into  that  class  which  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  the  beginning.  I  have  not  looked 
this  up  in  quite  some  time.  But  I  believe 
that  I  am  in  the  third  class.  In  other 
words,  the  first  Senator  in  my  line  when 
West  Virginia  became  a  separate  State 
happened  to  draw  the  6-year-term  lot. 
I  am  just  this  minute  reminded  by  the 
best  chief  counsel  and  staff  director  ever 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee staff.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Checchi, 
that  I  am  in  the  first  class,  not  the  third. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  character- 
istics that  I  like  to  think  constitute  an 
attribute  of  a  good  Senator  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  patience. 

Oh,  I  did  not  finish  my  earlier  thought. 
I  will  finish.  The  third  light  and  the  third 
bell  I  referred  to.  signals  a  "live  quorum." 
Under  the  Constitution  if  any  Member 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
clerk  must  forthwith  be  ordered  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  call  the  roll  to  estab- 
lish a  quonun. 

So  I  put  in  a  quorum  call  a  little  while 
ago.  I  started  talking  during  that  quorum 
and  the  Chair  admonished  me  that  T  was 
not  supposed  to  do  that.  So  I  called  off 
the  quorum.  So  we  did  not  have  to  go 
through  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle  of 
having  a  quorum  of  51  Senators  as- 
sembled. 

But  suppose  Senator  Baker  had  ob- 
jected to  my  calling  off  that  quorum,  or 
Senator  Dole,  or  the  Senator  in  the 
Chair,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Massachusetts,   could   have 
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objected?  Then  that  quonun  call  would 
have  continued,  and  it  would  have  con- 
tinued until  51  Senators  assembled  here. 
Now,  when  the  clerk  completes  the 
roUcall  of  100  Senators,  if  there  is  still 
no  quorum,  it  is  impossible  to  call  off 
that  quorum  call.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
say,  "I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded," 
because  it  would  have  been,  indeed, 
established  that  there  was  no  quorum 
present. 

Once  that  Presiding  Officer  says,  "A 
quorum  is  not  present,"  we  are  locked  in, 
meaning  we  cannot  transact  any  busi- 
ness, we  cannot  call  off  that  quorum, 
we  have  to  establish  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  only  thing  the  Senate  then  can  do 
is  adjourn  or,  if  a  previous  order  to  recess 
has  been  entered,  it  can  recess. 

Once  the  Chair  states  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  three  lights  come  on  and 
three  bells  ring,  and  if  perchance  51  Sen- 
ators still  do  not  come  to  the  floor,  a 
Senator  may  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  instructed  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators  and  there 
could  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  motion. 
Under  the  Constitution,  if  one-fifth  of 
the  Senators  present  indicate  they  want 
a  rollcall  vote,  there  has  to  be  a  roll- 
call,  in  which  case  one  star  would  light 
up,  and  one  bell  would  ring.  That  would 
mean  the  rollcall  is  on. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  if  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns,  or  recesses,  there  wiU  be 
four  lights  and  four  bells. 

If  five  lights  come  on  and  there  are 
five  bells,  that  means  we  are  half  way 
through  a  rollcall  vote.  Rollcall  votes,  by 
unanimous  consent,  in  the  Senate  last 
15  minutes.  So  midway,  in  other  words, 
after  the  passage  of  TVa  minutes,  five 
lights  come  on  and  five  bells  ring,  which 
indicate  to  Senators  who  are  in  conunit- 
tees,  or  who  are  in  their  offices  talking 
to  their  constituents,  that  it  is  time  to 
get  to  the  floor  because  they  only  have 
7 '2  minutes  remaining  in  which  to  cast 
their  vote,  and  they  can  do  this  only  by 
coming  to  the  floor. 

Now,  when  six  bells  ring  and  when  six 
stars  light  up,  that  is  the  close  of  morning 
business. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  remind  the  majority  leader  that  the 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  AU  right. 
Morning  business  has  expired.  Now  we 
will  see  six  lights  come  on. 

It  could  not  have  been  better  timing. 

That  is  the  close  of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  may  be  extended  for  2 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  what  does  morning  business 
mean? 

That  is  a  certain  category  of  business 
that  is  transacted  automatically  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  from  one  day  to  an- 
other. It  is  to  be  transacted  uxider  the 
heading  of  certain  standing  rules. 

During  the  period  of  morning  business. 
Senators  may  introduce  bills,  resolutions, 
petitions,  memorials,  committees  may 
submit  reports,  but  no  Senator  can  speak, 
that  is,  debate,  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Senators  may  speak  during  morning 
business  only  by  unanimous  consent. 
That  is  why  we  usually  get  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein  up 
to  2  minutes,  or  up  to  5  minutes,  and  so 
on. 

Unless  that  request  is  entered,  Sena- 
tors cannot  speak.  They  can  say,  "Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  a  bill,"  to  do  thus 
and  so.  and  send  it  to  the  desk,  and  that 
is  all  they  can  say. 

So  after  morning  business  ends.  Sena- 
tors are  not  supposed  to  introduce  bills 
and  resolutions  except  by  unanimous 
consent.  And  morning  business,  except 
when  it  is  allowed  by  unanimous  consent, 
does  not  transpire  except  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  over  to  the  next  day,  when 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  proceiedings 
there  will  be  morning  business. 

One  final  note.  When  the  Senate  re- 
cesses, morning  business  is  not  automatic 
the  next  day  the  Senate  meets.  Morning 
business  is  not  automatic,  and  there  is 
no  so-called  morning  hour. 

We  will  talk  about  the  morning  hour 
on  another  day. 

The  Senate  has  been  recessing  this 
year  from  day  to  day  since  January  3. 
There  has  not  been  an  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  since  January  3.  It  has  re- 
cessed over  every  day.  So  although  today 
is  calendar  day  Friday,  March  28,  1980, 
we  are  still  in  the  legislative  day  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1980,  because  the  Senate  has 
never  adjourned  since  it  came  in  on 
January  3. 

If  we  should  adjourn  today  over  imtil 
Tuesday — let  us  say  Tuesday — then,  on 
Tuesday,  the  legislative  day  would  have 
caught  up  with  the  calendar  day,  be- 
cause we  then  would  be  in  a  new  legis- 
lative day. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible  that  Joshua  wanted  the  Sun 
to  stand  still,  and  history  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  long  day  somewhere  back  in 
antiquity.  Well,  this  has  been  a  long 
day — 1  long  legislative  day,  and  we  are 
still  in  it,  since  Janusuy  3.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Senate  has  not  adjourned 
from  one  day  to  the  next  during  that 
period.  It  has  recessed. 
Finally,  back  to  my  attribute  of  pa- 


tience: The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  a  former  Gover- 
nor of  that  State,  is  here,  and  he  is 
ready  to  speak  on  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  called  up 
yesterday  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmhuc).  The  confer- 
ence report  has  to  do  with  depository 
institutions.  It  already  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House,  the  other  body. 

When  the  House  and  the  Senate  pass 
a  bill  and  there  is  any  disagreement  at 
all  between  the  two  Houses,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  then  appoint  conferees. 
The  conferees  meet  out  there  in  a  room 
somewhere — a  little  handful  of  Senators 
and  a  little  handful  of  House  Members. 

1  have  often  referred  to  that  as  the 
"third  House,"  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
ferees. It  is  there  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  are  resolved. 

The  agreed-upon  language  of  the  bill 
is  then  brought  back  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report  and  is  voted  on  by  both  Houses — 
that  is  the  usual  thing — and  then  the 
bill  is  sent  to  the  President.  It  is  agreed 
upon  down  to  the  last  comma  and  semi- 
colon and  word. 

So,  today,  we  have  the  conference  re- 
port that  was  called  up  yesterday,  and 
it  will  be  continued  at  this  time,  now 
that  the  Chair  is  about  to  conclude  my 

2  minutes,  at  which  point  I  will  sit  down 
and  the  conference  report  will  be  back 
before  the  Senate;  and  the  very  patient, 
good  natured,  affable,  dedicated,  and 
effective  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN)  can  speak  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  long  since  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  at  this  time  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
commending  the  majority  leader  for  his 
scholarly,  his  illuminating,  and  his  very, 
very  useful  exposition  on  the  structure, 
organization,  and  fimction  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  in  particular. 

I  have  been  here  for  13  years.  My  fa- 
ther and  my  mother  were  in  Congress. 
My  wife's  father  was  the  minority  leader 
to  whom  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
referred,  Ev  Dirksen,  from  Illinois.  But 
throughout  that  experience  and  my  own 
experience  here,  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  tantalizing  view  of  Congress  than 
that  given  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  repeat  it 
for  the  Record  today:  In  all  my  experi- 
ence, I  have  never  known  a  man  who 
was  more  uniquely  a  man  of  the  Senate 
than  the  majority  leader;  nor  have  I  ever 
known  a  Senator  who  had  a  greater 
grasp  of  and  appreciation  of  not  only 
the  substance  but  also  the  form  and 
flavor  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  this 
body. 

Someday,  both  of  us  wiU  leave  this 
place;  and  people  will  look  back,  no 
doubt,  and  regard  his  tenure  as  majority 
leader  as  the  time  when  the  rules  and 
precedents  and  orderly  procedure  of  the 
Senate  were  extended  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Senate  were  preserved  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  country. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

profound  gratitude  to  the 

and    very   able   minority 

Senator  from  the  State 

Mr.  Howard  Bakzr. 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
consent  for  a  1 -minute 
discussion  that  has  just 
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OFFICER, 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  before  we 
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OFFICER, 
so  ordered. 
C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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from  Nebraska  is  diligent 
.  He  has  earned  the  high 
colleagues.  He  is  entitled 
affection  I  have  for  him. 


He  will  continue  to  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  Senate,  a  great  servant  of  his  State, 
and  a  great  servant  of  the  American 
people.  I  salute  him  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  prof  oimd  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  is  very 
kind  and  generous  to  make  those  re- 
marks and  to  include  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  that  description.  I  am 
grateful  for  it. 

For  those  who  have  shared  my  interest 
in  the  exposition  by  the  majority  leader 
today,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  useful 
and  instructive  and  serves  as  an  impor- 
tant document  for  the  study  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  out  of  order 
in  pointing  out  that  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  is 
to  make  the  place  run,  and  there  was  no 
way  we  could  move  the  business  of  the 
Senate  today  much  before  this  point.  So 
it  was  a  good  dedication  of  the  time. 

We  now  have  reached  the  time  when 
the  real  business  of  the  Senate  is  to  be 
conducted.  We  could  not  do  that  before 
1  o'clock,  and  both  of  us  together  have 
managed  to  use  up  all  the  time  before 
1  o'clock.  I  think  that  is  a  service  to  the 
Republic.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FX>BERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distingtiished  Republican 
leader,  whose  charm  is  unexcelled,  whose 
chivalry  is  well-known,  whose  court- 
liness helps  us  to  manifest  a  spirt  of 
equanimity  in  this  body  that  is  often 
tested  but  rarely  fails,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  most  articulate  Senators  and  leaders 
of  his  party — bright,  courageous,  and 
dedicated.  I  am  grateful  for  what  he  has 
said  today.  I  cannot  say  that  I  would  be 
more  proud  of  the  kind  words  of  anyone 
than  I  am  of  those  spoken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  DE- 
REGULAIION  AND  MONETARY 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1980— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4986  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  conference  report  on  H.R.  4986  an  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  author- 
ize the  automatic  transfer  of  funds,  to 
authorize  negotiable  order-of-wlthdrawal 
accounts  at  depository  Institutions,  to  au- 
thorize federally  chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  establish  remote  service  units, 
and  to  authorize  federally  Insured  credit 
unions  to  maintain  share  dnft  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
the  Senate  to  express  my  concern  and 
my  opposition  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee action  on  H.R.  4986,  the  Deposi- 


tory Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act.  Although  there 
are  several  areas  in  this  legislation 
which  concern  me  and  some  which  I 
support,  the  provision  for  overriding 
State  usury  laws  is  one  of  the  worst 
invasions  of  States  rights  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Despite  several  doubts  I  had  last  fall 
when  H.R.  4986  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  was  able  to  vote  for  it  since  the 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  an  amend- 
nrent  I  sponsored  to  limit  the  Federal 
override  of  the  usury  laws.  Even  though 
I  preferred  no  usury  override,  my 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
allowed  for  a  Federal  override  of  State 
usur>-  laws  only  imtil  July  1  of  1980. 
Every  State,  under  my  amendment, 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
amend  its  usury  laws  as  it  saw  fit  dur- 
ing the  intervening  time.  The  way  the 
conference  committee  has  reported  this 
legislation,  State  usury  laws  will  be 
rendered  completely  meaningless  unless 
a  State  legislature  acts  within  3  years 
to  reestablish  a  usury  ceiling.  That  is 
akin  to  Federal  repeal  of  the  States 
laws  against  horse  thieves,  but  being 
magnanimous  by  allowing  the  States  to 
reenact  them  if  they  so  desire. 

Even  then.  State  usury  laws  can  be 
overridden  by  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  since  the  legislation  as  it 
now  stands  permits  State  chartered 
depository  institutions  to  make  loans  at 
1  percent  above  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate,  irrespective  of  State  usury 
laws.  This  would  apply  even  if  a  State 
acts  to  reestablish  a  usury  ceiling  within 
3  years. 

At  the  very  minimum,  this  virtual  elim- 
ination of  State  usury  statutes  is  a  gross 
violation  of  States  rights.  Indeed,  while 
there  are  important  plus  features  of  this 
legislation,  it  correctly  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted as  further  centralization  of 
control  of  money  into  Federal  hands, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  centerpieces  of 
this  Natjon's  failure  in  economic  sound- 
ness. Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily qualified  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  constitutional  aspects  of  this  latest 
Federal  encroachment  on  States  rights. 
However,  it  appears  suspect  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  here  is  not 
that  each  State  should  have  usury  laws. 
States  should  be  free  to  choose  whether 
they  wish  to  have  ceilings  on  certain 
types  of  loan  rates  or  not.  This  is  for  the 
States  to  decide  for  themselves.  If  a  State 
wishes  to  impose  usury  ceilings,  then  it 
should  also  expect  that  it  will  have  to 
revise  these  rates  periodicallv  to  reflect 
economic  conditions.  With  H.R.  4986  one 
more  important  right  of  the  States  will 
be  lost,  which  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  those  who  cherish  our  federal 
system  of  government  with  its  divisions 
of  powers. 

But  I  fully  appreciate.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  votes  are  well  marshaled  and 
in  line  to  pass  the  conference  report, 
since  it  includes  many  items  on  which 
there  is  apparently  a  solid  consensus. 
But  I  felt  compelled  to  take  to  the  floor 
today,  Mr.  President,  to  note  the  attack 
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this  legislation  makes  on  fimdamental 
States  rights.  I  offer  the  "fickle 
fleece"  award  to  the  perpetrators  of  this 
all-encompassing,  Federal  takeover 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  at)sence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  understand  that  the  pending  business 
is  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4986? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  several  matters  regarding  that  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  take  up  first. 

May  I  direct  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  who.  of  course,  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  Senate  conferees 
on  this  bm. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  knows, 
the  so-called  bankers'  bank  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
To  date,  the  Board  has  not  approved 
such  membership  applications. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  bankers'  banks 
to  have  access  to  Federal  Reserve  serv- 
ices and  to  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  provide  complete  corre- 
spondent banks  for  the  independent 
banks  which  they  own,  would  you  not 
agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Board 
should  proceed  to  grant  membership, 
assuming  all  appropriate  conditions  are 
met?  This  is  particularly  meritworthy, 
it  seems  to  me,  since  H  R.  4986  gives 
such  banks  access  to  the  full  Federal 
Reserve  services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  they  ought  to  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  They 
ought  to  have  access  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve services,  and  I  wiU  tell  the  Sen- 
ator why. 

If  the  banks  of  this  kind  give  small 
independent  banks  the  option  of  receiv- 
ing services  from  one  of  their  own 
rather  than  a  competitive  organization, 
these  bankers'  banks,  if  properly  man- 
aged, can  maintain  the  flexibility  of  the 
banking  system  and  will  work  against 
undue  concentration,  because  I  think 
they  will  help  the  industry  to  survive 
and  not  be  swallowed  up  because  they 
cannot  meet  all  their  obligations. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  way  to  meet 
it  with  some  flexibility.  So  I  join  with 
Senator  Armstrong  in  exhorting  the 
Board  to  work  on  such  applications  ex- 
peditiously and  to  approve  them,  pro- 
vided all  the  normal  conditions  for  mem- 
bership are  met. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  response  and  observations 
of   the   distingiiished   chairman.   I   am 


especially  grateful  to  him  for  his  response 
because  the  chairman  knows  that  I  am 
about  to  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  which  he  has  shepherded  through  the 
Senate  and  through  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  generous  of  him  to  ac- 
commodate me  in  this  way,  particularly 
since  he  knows  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  explain  to  Senators 
why  I  am  disposed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  last  Octoi>er  passed  H.R. 
4986,  the  Depository  Institutions  Dereg- 
ulation Act  of  1979,  I  doubted  whether 
the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of 
the  bill  itself  and  of  the  proposed  re- 
forms of  the  Nation's  financial  institu- 
tions' structure  were  fully  understood. 
Therefore,  with  some  misgivings,  I  voted 
against  the  legislation  both  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor. 

I  have  even  more  reservations  about 
the  desirability  of  the  legislation  as  it 
has  emerged  from  conference.  No  less 
than  42  revisions  of  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial institutions'  structure  are  contained 
in  this  mei^ure.  Undoubtedly,  many  of 
these  changes  are  prudent  and  neces- 
sary to  update  the  Nation's  banking 
laws. 

Yet  many  of  the  revisions  were  not 
considered  by  either  the  House  or  Senate 
prior  to  the  conference.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  circumstance,  the  fact  that 
the  legislation,  many  of  the  substantive 
provisions,  were  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  itself  raises  serious  doubts  about 
the  merits  of  the  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  title  I,  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980.  That  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  reflects,  perhaps,  what 
someone  has  said  that  no  one's  life, 
liberty  or  property  are  safe  while  the 
legislature  is  in  session. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history 
all  depository  institutions  will  be  re- 
quired to  place  a  portion  of  their  de- 
posits with  the  Federal  Reserve.  This 
amounts  to  a  tax  on  deposits.  In  so  doing, 
title  I  wUl  affect  all  of  the  Nation's  16,000 
financial  institutions  and  their  customers 
in  ways  which  I  think  are  even  now  not 
fully  understood. 

One  provision  even  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  impose  any  reserve  re- 
quirement for  up  to  6  months  during 
what  are  termed  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. So  the  bill  compels  all  institu- 
tions to  place  reserves  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  then  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
virtually  unlimited  authority  to  regulate 
these  reserves. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  good 
policy.  It  will  only  further  concentrate 
national  economic  decisionmaking  in 
Washington,  increase  Federal  control 
over  banking  deposits,  and  erode  the 
States'  role  in  regulating  banking. 

Checks  and  balances  now  provided  in 
regulating  financial  institutions  are  al- 
tered in  ways  which  are  not  now  imder- 
stood,  at  least  by  this  Senator,  and  I 
would  guess  by  other  Senators  who  are 
soon  to  vote  on  this  matter. 

But  what  is  so  extraordinary  about 


this  legislation  is  that  prior  to  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
H.R.  4986,  the  Senate  never  considered  or 
voted  on  any  Federal  Reserve  member- 
ship legislation.  In  fact,  the  mandatory 
aspects  of  this  bill  are  directly  opposite 
to  the  voluntary  solution  to  Federal  Re- 
serve membership  which  were  voted  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Banking  Committee, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  a  very, 
veiy  significant  policy  decision  being 
made  without  consultaticm  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  a  way  which  is  contrary  to  the 
express  will  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, made  behind  closed  doors  in  a 
conference  committee  by  a  handful  of 
people  operating  against  a  deadline  and 
in  a  high-pressiu%  environment. 

I  will  suggest  to  you  that  is  not  a 
good  legislative  procedure.  Whether  or 
not  one  thinks  that  the  final  solution  is 
a  good  one  or  not  is  entirely  separate 
from  whether  or  not  Senators  can  en- 
dorse and  condone  this  kind  of  a  leg- 
islative procedure.  I  think  it  is  a  serious 
mistake. 

The  solution  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
membership  problem  contained  in  this 
bill  is,  in  a  sense,  typical  of  the  so-called 
solutions  which  are  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Rather  than  to  entice  banks  to 
join  or  remain  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
through  economic  incentives— that  is  the 
approach,  by  the  way,  which  was  recom- 
mended at  least  tentatively  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee— this  bill  man- 
dates banks  to  place  reserves  in  the  na- 
tional bank  when  it  is,  in  fact,  imeco- 
nomical  for  them  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  although  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  desirable  provisions  within  B.H. 
4986,  the  substance  and  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  enacting  title  I  are  su£Scient 
reason  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  President  and  my  coUeagues,  this 
concludes  the  statement  which  I  in- 
tended to  make  on  this  occasion.  I  in- 
tend, however,  to  raise  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent issue  which  has  only  now  come  to 
my  attention,  imless  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  seeking  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  respond  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado?  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  extraordinarily  able 
and  intelligent,  and  he  is  particularly 
well  informed  on  Banking  Committee 
issues.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  our 
Banking  C(Mnmittee,  and  what  he  says 
is  correct. 

What  the  Senator  does  not  say,  how- 
ever, is  that  part  of  the  bill,  the  Federal 
membership  part  of  the  bill,  was  in  the 
first  place  heard  before  our  committee 
more  than  any  other  issue  in  the  23 
years  I  have  been  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. We  had  17  days  of  hearings  on 
this  particular  issue — 17  dajrs  of  hear- 
ings— and  we  had  a  discussiOD,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall,  in  the  markup  In 
which  the  Senator  is  correct,  we  de- 
cided to  take  a  different  route  than  was 
eventually  taken  by  the  conferees. 

Now,   on  the  House  side,  they  not 
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when  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  pass- 
ed— but  it  is  most  timely. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  discussing  it  in  this  way.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  if  we  had  acted  on  the  Fed 
membership  part  of  this  bill  on  the  floor. 
But  we  did  not  do  that.  But,  under  the 
circumstances,  there  is  ample  precedent 
in  proceeding  this  way. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  this  legislation  en- 
joys the  support  of  the  Nation's  savings 
and  loan  associations,  the  Nation's 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
distinguished  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Mr.  Bums,  that  it  certainly  could 
withstand  any  questions  that  might  be 
directed  to  the  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Certainly  if  all  of  these  authorities  are 
convinced  that  this  is  a  desirable  objec- 
tive and  that  this  is  good  legislation, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  would  not  be 
passed  by  99  to  1;  or,  it  is  even  possi- 
ble— certainly,  likely — that  if  the  mat- 
ter were  fully  and  openly  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  would  also  be 
persuaded. 

Because,  as  I  have  previously  said  pri- 
vately to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  my  ccaicems 
are  intellectual  in  nature.  I  have  no  emo- 
tional commitment  to  this  issue,  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  do  not  really  know  aU 
that  much  about  it.  Certainly,  I  have 
not  had  the  23  years  of  experience  on 
the  Banking  Committee  that  the  chair- 
man has  had.  It  is  my  instinctive  dis- 
position to  follow  his  lead  in  this  matter 
and  on  all  others,  because  I  find  his 
judgment  to  be  sound. 

However,  based  on  what  I  have  heard 
on  this  issue  in  the  13  months  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  good 
decision. 

I  also  note  that  after  17  days  of  hear- 
ings over  the  past  23  years,  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  was  not  disposed  to 
favor  the  solution  that  it  recommended 
in  this  bill.  And  it  is  not  only  that  the 
Banking  Committee  took  a  different 
pos'.t'on,  it  took  exactly  the  ooposite 
pos'.t'.on  from  that  reflected  in  this  bill 
with  respect  to  mandatory  membership 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiD  yield,  the  Senator  makes  a 
good  point,  except  that  what  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  really  did,  if  the 
Senator  will  recall,  was  to  vote  to  make 
the  Tower  approach  the  basis  for  the 
markup.  It  was  a  procedural  vote.  It  was 
not  a  determination  that  the  Tower  pro- 
posal was  a  bill  that  they  would  adopt. 
It  simply  approved  the  Tower  bill,  in- 
stead of  the  bill  that  I  introduced,  as 
their  preference  for  the  basis  for  being 
marked  up.  We  did  not  make  any  deci- 
sion at  all  on  what  parts  of  the  Tower 
bill  we  could  keep. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  is  absolutely   correct.  What 


that  underscores  is  the  value  of  debate  m 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  I  merely  asserted  in  another  forum 
or  in  a  written  report  that  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  had  actually  en- 
dorsed the  principal  of  incentives  for 
memt>ership  in  the  Fed,  that  more  clear 
definition  which  the  chairman  has  pro- 
vided would  never  have  come  to  light. 

The  chairman  is  correct,  it  was  not  a 
decision  final;  it  was  a  procedural  deci- 
sion. I  must  say  that  probably  the  two 
most  surprised  memljers  of  the  commit- 
tee when  that  happened  may  have  been 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  It  was  certainly 
not  the  outcome  that  I  expected,  al- 
though I  voted  with  the  majority  in  that 
case. 

My  point  is  that  it  did  not  come  to 
the  floor.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  de- 
tail, we  are  not  talking  about  a  nitpick- 
ing adjustment,  we  are  not  talking  about 
an  administrative  matter.  We  are  talk- 
ing alx)ut  an  issue  which  has  been  about 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
the  banking  industry. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  support  it — 
and  after  extended  debate,  I  might  well 
have  supported  it  myself — let  me  point 
out  that  there  are  many  bankers  who 
do  not  support  it.  There  are  at  least 
some  economists  who  do  not  support  it. 
The  State  banking  regulators  are  op- 
posed to  it. 

I  think  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion on  an  issue  of  this  importance.  I  in- 
stinctively am  inclined  to  object  when 
a  major  policy  decision  is  made  in  con- 
ference when  it  has  never  been  consid- 
ered on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  point  in  connection  with  this,  and 
that  is  that  both  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member.  Senator  Garn,  and  Senator 
Tower,  who,  as  the  Senator  knows,  was 
the  author  of  the  alternative,  both  sup- 
port this  bill  and  think  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  indicated  they  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  again  underscores  why,  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  all  that  has  been  heard 
by  the  chairman  and  by  the  ranking 
member  and  others,  maybe  I  would  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  been  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where 
I  would  have  had  a  chance  to  express 
some  of  my  concerns,  perhaps  I  would 
have  persuaded  others.  I  might  have 
even  persuaded  the  distinguished  chair- 
man or  the  Senator  from  Texas  or  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  Maybe  I  would  not 
have  persuaded  them. 

What  I  am  really  most  concerned 
about — and  I  hope  I  am  making  it 
clear — is  the  procedure.  I  do  not  like  the 
bill  on  its  substance,  but  I  am  not  worked 
up  about  that.  I  am  worked  up  about 
the  Idea  that  we  are  coming  back  trom 
conference  with  a  bill  which  is  quite 
different  in  its  main  intent  and  thrust 
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than  anything  that  was  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  get  off  that  aspect  of 
the  question  and  really  get  to  the  thing 
that  is  sticking  in  my  craw  today,  and 
that  is  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment whch  was  entered  into  yesterday. 

At  this  point,  I  would  be  glad  to  with- 
hold any  further  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject if  there  is  any  reason  to  call  the 
proponent  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  the  floor. 

But  I  will  just  say  that  the  agreement 
which  was  entered  into  yesterday,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  preclude  my  having 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  issue,  is  violative, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  rights  of  Senators 
imder  the  best  traditions  of  this  lx)dy. 

Since  I  am  about  to  discuss  that,  I 
will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
invite  at  least  those  who  may  wish  to 
be  present  when  I  do  so  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  note  the  arrival 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Since  he  is  otherwise  engaged,  I  will  sus- 
pend for  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  arrived.  It 
was  in  order  to  permit  him  to  come  to 
the  floor  that  I  asked  for  the  quorum  call 
because  a  matter  which  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Senator  is  a  matter  about 
which  I  believe  the  majority  leader  is 
knowledgeable.  I  was  reluctant  to  raise 
the  concern  which  I  feel  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  recap  where  we 
are,  we  are  considering  the  conference 
report  on  a  banking  bill  that  has  just 
come  back  from  the  conference  commit- 
tee containing  some  sweeping  rev  sions 
of  the  laws  governing  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial mstitutions.  Among  the  changes 
which  are  made  are  some  important 
changes  in  Federal  Reserve  membership 
requirements,  which  were  never  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
which  were  added  in  the  conference 
committee. 

This  is  a  very  important  change  in  the 
Nation's  banking  laws.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously said,  I  personally  object  to  the 
idea  that  such  changes  would  be  made  in 
conference  without  an  opportunity  for 
full  debate  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

It  was  my  plan,  recognizing  that  such 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  confer- 
ence, to  come  to  the  floor  and  make  a 
statement  of  my  objections,  as  I  have 
done  earlier,  and  then  simply  to  vote 
against  the  bill  so  that  I  at  least  would 
have  been  on  record,  and  would  have 
expressed  my  point  of  view,  and  other 
Senators  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  the  same. 


In  fact,  I  even  considered  the  possibil- 
ity, since  this  is  a  busy  day  for  me,  being 
in  the  middle  of  a  budget  markup,  that 
I  might  even  send  my  statement  to  the 
floor  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  because 
I  do  not  really  entertain,  and  did  not  at 
any  point  seriously  entertain,  the 
thought  of  defeating  the  bill.  I  recognize 
the  reality  is  that  the  bill  enjoys  ver>' 
broad  support  within  this  Chamber  and 
across  the  country.  Whatever  my  reser- 
vations may  be,  I  expect  the  bill  to  pass. 

But  the  concern  I  feel,  auid  I  hope  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  is  that  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  foreclose  the  possibihty  of  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  very,  very  important  legis- 
lation, legislation  which  incorporates 
amendments  never  considered  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  open  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

So  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  noted 
for  the  first  time  this  morning  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
appeared  in  the  Record  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings at  page  6892,  in  which,  "on  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Senate 
would  resume  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  at  approximately  12:30  or 
1  o'clock.  "Provided  further,  that  there 
be  no  rollcall  on  final  passage." 

There  are  other  provisions  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

My  concern,  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  is  that  by 
precluding  a  rollcall  vote,  the  majority 
leader  has.  and  I  am  sure  inadvertently, 
deprived  those  of  us  who  wish  to  have  a 
recorded  vote  of  the  opportunity  to  even 
request  it. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  if  a  Sena- 
tor wishes  a  vote,  he  has  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  be  granted  that  pre- 
rogative. But  that  is  routinely  granted 
on  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
involving  policy  issues  that  affect  the 
future  of  the  country.  Ordinarily,  if  a 
Senator  asks  for  a  rollcall  vote,  he  is  able 
to  obtain  a  rollcall. 

I  am  dismayed  that  that  is  not  the 
case  in  this  particular  instance.  I  do 
understand,  and  I  would  acknowledge, 
that  there  are  reasons  why  it  is  incon- 
venient to  have  a  rollcall  vote  this  after- 
noon. I  am  appreciative  of  the  majority 
leader  for  arranging  the  business  of  the 
Senate  so  that  rollcall  votes  are  by  and 
large  refused  on  Friday  afternoon  during 
the  spring  so  that  Members  can  be  in 
their  home  States  meeting  with  their 
constituents  and  also  to  take  part  in 
scheduled  committee  meetings.  I  do 
appreciate  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  in 
this  particular  case  to  schedule  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  for  decision 
on  Fridav  afternoon  perhaps  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  then  to  preclude  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  rollcall  vote  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

I  wanted  to  express  that  concern  to 
the  majority  leader  and  to  ask  if  we  may 
have  assurances  that  this  would  not  be  a 
regular  practice  and  that,  in  the  future, 
we  shall  not  expect  to  have  rollcall  re- 
quests precluded  by  this  means.  Or  per- 
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haps  there  is  an  aspect  that  I  do  not 
understand. 

(Mr.  CULVER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator discussed  this  matter  with  his  own 
leader? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No,  I  must  say  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I 
learned  of  this  just  a  while  ago — now 
about  2  hours  ago — and  have  been  in 
committee  meetings  throughout  the  day. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  any  Senators  save  those  who 
have  been  on  the  floor  during  this  time 
period. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  he  had 
discussed  it  with  the  disting^lished  mi- 
nority leader  first  before  taking  the  floor. 
He  would  probably  have  had  a  better 
understanding  of  the  matter  and  the 
reasons  for  the  agreement  and  the  efforts 
that  went  into  securing  the  agreement. 

On  my  side  of  the  aisle,  the  cloakroom 
was  asked  to  inquire  of  Senators  if  any 
Senator  wanted  to  insist  on  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  conference  report,  so  it  was 
cleared  through  my  cloakroom  with 
Democratic  Senators.  No  Democratic 
Senator  indicated  that  he  wished  to  in- 
sist on  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  do  not  know  what  procedures  may 
have  been  followed  on  the  minority  side, 
but  the  distinguished  RepubUcan  leadei 
is  here  now,  and  I  feel  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  agreement  was  cleared 
with  the  minority,  the  distinguLshed  Re- 
publican leader  will  be  in  a  position  to 
explain  what  procedures  were  followed  in 
the  course  of  the  clearing  of  the  agree- 
ment on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt, ever,  here  to  preclude  Senators 
from  having  a  rollcall  vote.  If  a  Sena- 
tor wishes  a  rollcall  vote,  all  he  needs  to 
do  is  indicate  that  he  wants  a  rollcall 
vote,  and  if  that  request  is  seconded  by 
one-fifth  of  those  present,  under  the 
Constitution,  there  has  to  be  a  rollcall 
vote.  There  was  no  request  for  a  rollcall 
vote  in  this  instance,  and  no  expression 
of  such  desire  by  one-fifth  of  the  Sen- 
ators present. 

Occasionally,  it  is  agreed  among  Sen- 
ators that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  vote  on 
a  matter.  If  it  is  unanimous  to  that  ex- 
tent and  nobody  indicates  an  objection — 
for  whatever  reasons  may  recommend 
themselves  at  that  particular  point — an 
understanding  is  entered  into  whereby 
there  will  not  be  a  rollcall  vote.  There 
were  extenuating  circumstances  in  this 
instance  which  resulted  in  this  unani- 
mous consent  agreement. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  he  may  want  to  discuss  these  agree- 
ments with  his  own  leader  before  taking 
the  fioor  to  question  the  majority  leader. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  his  own  leader  very 
ably  protects  not  only  his  colleagues  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  but  there  are  times 
when  each  of  us  protects  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well.  His 
own  leader,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very  wining 
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Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I  accept  full 
responsibility  for  that.  I  regret  it. 

The  only  additional  remark  in  that 
respect  that  I  can  make  Is  that  It  Is  In 
the  nature  of  the  unanimous-consent 
procedure,  on  which  so  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  is  conducted,  that 
occasionally,  as  to  someone  who  does 
have  an  interest,  a  special  interest,  in  a 
special  aspect  of  a  particular  bill,  their 
concern  has  not  been  transmitted  to  the 
leadership  or  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  certain  I  did  not  know  of  that 
concern,  and  I  would  be  almost  equally 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
did  not  know  of  that  concern.  But  that 
Is  in  the  nature  of  proceeding  by  the 
imanimous-consent  technique.  That  Is 
the  technique  that  we  employ  in  run- 
ning the  Senate.  Occasionally,  It  does 
produce  unfortunate  anomalies  of  this 
sort. 

I  say  once  again  that  I  am  not  shift- 
ing the  blame,  I  am  not  trying  to  ex- 
plain it  away.  I  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  It.  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  caused 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  difficulty.  I 
would  like  to  do  whatever  I  can  do  to 
try  to  accommodate  his  needs  In  this 
respect,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  proceed 
from  that  point,  beginning  now. 

But  it  is  my  responsibility.  I  accept  It 
as  my  responslbihty.  I  regret  that  it  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  minority  leader 
that  he  would  attempt  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  and  that  he  would  speak 
with  such  courtesy  to  his  colleague.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  majority  leader 
that  he  would  speak  as  he  has  spoken 
here  today.  I  appreciate  that. 

But  the  Issue  that  is  presented  at  this 
moment  is  not  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  it  is  not  the  con- 
venience of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
it  is  not  even  the  substance  of  this  bill. 
I  have  already  made  it  clear  that,  while 
I  object  to  both  the  procedure  imder 
which  this  bill  was  amended  In  the  con- 
ference committee  and  the  substance  of 
the  amendment,  that  is  not  the  main 
issue. 

Before  the  arrival  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  I  made 
clear  that  it  had  been  my  Intention  to 
make  a  routine  statement  and  then 
vote  against  the  bill  and  that  I  might 
Indeed  have  inserted  my  statement  in 
the  Record.  This  thing,  I  say  again, 
that  sticks  in  my  craw  Is  that  the  right 
of  all  Senators— not  just  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  but  the  right  of  any 
Senator — to  stand  up  and  say,  in  the 
usual  manner,  "Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  smd  nays,"  has  been  precluded 
by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
I  understand  and  appreciate  the  prac- 
tical reasons  and,  again  to  repeat,  since 
the  minority  leader  has  entered  since  I 
made  this  observation  before,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  leadership's  need  to  ar- 
range the  floor  work  in  a  way  that  does 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Members, 
particularly  as  to  Fridays.  I  think  that 
is  very  useful. 

But  the  particular  imanimous-con- 
sent agreement  which  was  entered  Into 
on  March  27  is  quite  different  from  the 


unanimous-consent  agreement  that  sets 
aside  rollcall  votes. 

Often,  we  have  said  that  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  votes  on  Friday,  or  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  until  3  o'clock,  or 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  after  3 
o'clock. 

That  is  not  what  this  says.  This  does 
not  say  anything  about  Friday  or  a  time. 

It  says  that  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
vote  on  final  passage  of  this  conference 
report. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  and  I 
may  misunderstand,  but  as  I  read  this, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  me  from 
moving  to  postpone  this  matter  until 
Monday  and  getting  a  rollcall  vote  on 
that,  or  to  prevent  me  from  asking  it  be 
referred  back  to  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  and  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  question. 

What  is  precluded  is  not  a  rollcall,  but 
only  a  rollcall  on  final  passage  of  this 
very  important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  observations  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
carry  this  any  further.  I  am  certainly 
not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  cause  difficul- 
ties for  my  colleagues.  It  certainly  is  not 
my  purpose  to  put  those  who  are  away 
from  the  Chamber  at  this  moment,  and 
unable  to  vote,  in  a  difficulty,  especially 
since  they  have  absented  themselves  in 
the  belief  there  would  not  be  a  rollcall  on 
this  matter,  or  other  business. 

But  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  let  this 
issue  go  by  without  making  the  point 
that  such  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, in  my  judgment.  Is  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  Senators  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  my  bill,  on  any  conference  report, 
which  by  its  terms  precludes  even  the 
request  for  a  rollcall,  Is  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  aU  Americans. 

That  is  what  is  really  at  stake  here. 
The  reason  we  have  record  votes  is  not 
for  Senators.  It  Is  for  the  public,  so  they 
may  know  how  we  conduct  our  business. 

That  is  a  pretty  heavy  statement.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  melodramatic  about  it 
because  I  am  sure  no  such  questions 
were  in  the  minds  of  anyone  in  front  of 
or  behind  the  sense  of  this  imanimous- 
consent  agreement.  But  that  is  involved. 
I  wanted  to  make  that  point. 

I  only  wish  to  make  one  other  point,  or 
perhaps  two. 

First,  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the 
provisions  of  section  V,  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  insists  on  a  rollcall  vote,  I 
can  tell  him  how  to  get  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that.  I  think  I  know  how. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  WeU,  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  complete  my  statement,  I 
win  be  pleased  to  discuss  that  after,  or 
I  will  be  happv  to  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  teU 
the  Senator  how  to  get  a  rollcall  vote. 

Can  he  teU  me? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  believe  I  have 
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mentioned  two  ways  in  the  last  2  min- 
utes. If  I  may  complete  my  discus- 
sion  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
IHr.  ARMSTRONG.  On  the  constitu- 
tional issue? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  But  I 
wanted  to  assure  the  Senator  that  if  he 
wants  a  rollcall  vote  in  relation  to  the 
conference  report,  he  can  get  it,  in  spite 
of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 
Voice  vote  on  final  passage,  the  Sena- 
tor can  then  move  to  reconsider  and 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  Senator  can,  if  he 
wishes,  get  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  passage,  which,  in  es- 
sence, would  be  a  rollcall  vote,  though 
indirectly,  on  the  report. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator.  I 
am  within  a  minute  of  yielding  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  it  is  a  good  time 
to  do  it. 

It  is  clear  to  me  there  should  be  an 
answer  to  this  without  going  through 
the  travail  of  trying  to  contrive  ways  of 
getting  a  rollcall  vote,  or  without  chal- 
lenging the  very  good  points  and  very 
fundamentally  important  points  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  hope  we  could  sit  down  and  see  if 
we  can  find  a  way  to  do  this.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  do  it.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  try  to  have  a  rollcall  to- 
day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  appropriate.  We  entered  into 
the  agreement. 

I  am  just  suggesting  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator, If  it  is  something  that  will,  other- 
wise, keep  him  awake  at  night,  and 
cause  him  to  lose  his  good  humor,  and 
his  enuanlmity,  and  possibly  Impair  his 
health,  we  can  find  a  way  for  him  to 
get  a  rollcall  vote — not  directly,  but, 
in  essence — is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  to  the  majority  leader  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  not  lost 
his  equanimity,  his  health  Is  not  In  dan- 
ger, and,  as  a  matter  of  record  in  this 
body,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  an 
amiable  Senator.  I  have  no  less  an  au- 
thority to  cite  than  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  himself,  who  Is  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  so. 

I  am  not  unduly  upset  about  this.  But 
it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  passed  over 
lightly. 

Let  me  conclude,  it  is  Friday  after- 
noon, I  have  a  meeting  to  go  to,  and 
others  do,  as  well.  I  want  to  sum  up. 

First,  there  Is  a  fundamental  policy 
issue;  and  second,  in  my  opinion,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  viola- 
tive of  the  provisions  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion V  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  that  basic  document  of  our  Isuid 
which  gives  Senators  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays.  I  quote: 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  In 
their  Judgment  require  Secrecy;  and  the 
Yeas  and  Nays  of  the   Members   of  either 


House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  De- 
sire of  one  fifth  of  those  Present  be  entered 
on  the  Journal. 

The  reason  for  my  raising  the  issue 
today  is  simply  to  express  my  concern 
and  announce  my  intention  to  resist 
unanimous-consent  agreements  of  this 
type,  should  they  be  offered  In  the  future. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  and  on  the 
voice  vote  which  is  about  to  ensue,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, especially  for  his  final  remarks, 
except,  his  great  regret  that  we  will  have 
a  voice  vote.  If  that  were  not  so,  it  would 
probably  take  until  Tuesday,  and  that 
could  be  disastrous. 

I  cite  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place.  Tuesday  is  April  1.  and  that  Is  the 
beginning  of  the  next  quarter.  The  end 
of  the  quarter  Is  a  rollover.  At  that  point, 
It  could  be  crucial  for  savings  and  loans, 
and  banks,  which  many  are  in  difficulty 
because  of  the  very  high  interest  rates, 
and  the  extremely  difficult  position 
homebullders,    and    others,    are    in. 

For  that  reason,  the  $100,000  insur- 
ance provided  in  this  bill  goes  from 
S40.000  to  $100,000.  by  far  the  biggest 
Increase  the  Government  provided. 

It  Is  very  lmport3nt  that  come  on  track 
promptly  and  that  we  act  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  the  President  can  sign  the  bill 
on  Monday. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  credit 
unions  have  been  authorized  to  issue 
share  drafts,  and  that  will  expire  on  the 
31st.  If  we  cannot  act  on  this  until  Tues- 
day, it  would  mean,  of  course,  that  credit 
unions  would  be  paralyzed  and  would 
be  In  a  difficult  position. 

All  that  can  be  remedied,  but  we  would 
be  causing  great  difficulty  and  travail 
among  those  two  institutions  and  their 
customers. 

So  I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado for  agreeing  that  we  could  act  on 
this  finally  today  by  vo;ce  vote,  in  spite 
of  his  very  sincere  and  very  well  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  not  having  a  roll- 
call vote. 
Mr.  MORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  yester- 
day afternoon  when  this  matter  was 
called  up.  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader  and  my  distinguished  chairman 
accommodating  me,  to  some  extent. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coloraao  that  I,  too,  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  a  rollcall  vote.  I  believe  I  am 
the  one  who  really  should  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it. 

Frankly,  If  I  had  known  there  would 
be  a  little  more  opposition  to  it,  other 
than  myself,  I  would  have  canceled  some 
commitments  I  had  back  home,  fulfilling 
my  duty  to  Inform  my  constituents. 

But  I  looked  around  and  felt  that 
probably  I  was  going  to  be,  maybe,  one 
of  those  who  would  vote  against  it  and 
I  did  not  see  any  need  to  inconvenience 
my  colleagues. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  putting  an  idea  in  the  head  of  the 
Senator,  and  we  have  already  decided 
about  the  vote.  But  under  the  terms  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 
point  out  that  it  would  not  be  out  of 
order  to  ask  for  a  division  vote. 

In  looking  around  the  Chamber,  I  be- 
lieve we  might  win  a  division  vote  and 
defeat  the  bill.  Has  the  Senator  con- 
sidered that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  not  considered 
it.  It  probably  would  be  unbecoming  of 
me.  It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  that  I  sought  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  November 
when  this  matter  was  on  the  floor,  I  be- 
lieve that  provisions  in  this  bill  are  go- 
ing to  do  a  number  of  things.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  expedite  the  demise  of 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  In  this 
country  as  we  have  known  them,  and 
they  are  going  to  eliminate  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  dual  banking  systems 
in  this  country. 

As  I  was  walking  over  to  the  Chamber, 
I  was  thinking  that  the  provisions  in  this 
bill,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  action 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  last  year 
with  regard  to  money  market  certifi- 
cates, and  so  forth,  probably  will  be  fatal 
to  many  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

As  in  the  old  childhood  fable  as  to  who 
killed  Cock  Robin,  I  think  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  insistent  on 
putting  the  savings  and  loan  institutions 
In  the  banking  business  and  some  of  our 
distinguished  leaders  on  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  will  be  able  to  walk  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  this  Nation  and  say, 
as  in  "Cock  Robin."  "I  killed  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions." 

As  I  flew  back  from  North  Carolina 
this  morning,  I  read  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  what  happened  with  respect  to 
a  savings  and  loan  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, one  of  the  biggest  In  the  coun- 
try, which  I  beUeve  has  been  taken  over 
by  some  of  the  Federal  agencies. 

Nevertheless,  the  NOW  accounts  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  now  law.  They 
were  debated  fully  last  November  or 
October,  or  whenever  we  considered  this 
bill,  and  the  pros  and  cons  were  debated 
at  length.  Although  I  opposed  this.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  who  voted  in  favor  of  it.  While 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this  philo- 
sophically, I  learned  long  ago  that  I 
sometimes  have  to  accept  things  I  do  not 
agree  with.  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
with  respect  to  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions. 

Thnt,  I  understand — and  I  ask  the 
chairman  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
was  In  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  certainly  was  in  the 
Senate  bill,  at  any  rate. 

However,  now  there  are  two  or  three 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  that 
were  in  neither  the  House  bill  nor  the 
Senate  bill,  as  I  understand.  Will  the 
chairman  tell  me  whether  I  am  correct? 
If  I  am  correct,  will  he  tell  me  what  those 
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MORG,  LN.  It  was  my  understand- 

offe:  ed  an  amendment  to  strike 

it  was  stricken  on  the  floor 
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I  am  doing  half  of  my 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
week. 

.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER.  The  Clerk 


legislative   clerk    pro- 
he  roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  order  for 
be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 

so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
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any  Member  of  th's  body 

1 5ut  I  am  disturbed  at  the 

aqDut  legislating  here. 

the  seniority  system  in 
tremendous.  But  I  think 


sometimes   it   breeds   somewhat  of   an 
arrogance  of  power. 

We  debated  in  the  Chamber  a  long, 
long  time  this  bill  last  fall,  and  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  happened  is  the 
chairman  took  it  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  did  exactly  what  he  wanted 
to  do  with  it  and  when  it  was  brought 
back  the  report  that  was  made  by  the 
conference  committee  does  not  spell  out 
the  things  that  were  different  and  the 
things  that  were  dropped. 

One  of  the  major  issues  that  has  been 
pending  in  this  Senate  for  a  year  under 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman  has  been 
the  requirement  for  State  banks  to  have 
to  put  up  reserves  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

We  discussed  it  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  presided  over 
it,  time  and  time  again.  A  motion  was 
made  and  his  position  was  defeated  and 
a  motion  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
passed. 

As  much  respect  as  I  have  for  the 
chairman,  and  I  do  not  know  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  works  any  harder, 
he  failed  and  would  not  report  it  to  the 
Chamber. 

Then  we  come  here,  and  we  debate  it 
for  weeks  in  the  Chamber  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  struck  the  provisions 
of  a  reserve  requirement  from  the  bill, 
struck  them  out  completely. 

Even  those  requirements  did  not  apply 
to  State  banks.  They  did  not  even  apply 
to  State  S.  &  L.'s  unless  they  had  NOW 
accounts. 

So  what  does  the  chairman  do?  He  ap- 
points a  conference  committee  that  very 
carefully  eliminates  anyone  who  pos- 
sessed views  contrary  to  that. 

I  do  not  have  much  seniority,  and  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  on  it,  but  I  would 
have  thought  that  my  chairman  would 
have  consulted  with  me  or  would  have  at 
least  shown  me  the  courtesy  to  say, 
"Robert,  we  are  going  to  talk  about  put- 
ting in  State  banks." 

We  are  talking  about  destroying  the 
dual  banking  system  that  has  existed  for 
nearly  100  years. 

Yet  the  chairman  goes  to  a  conference 
committee  with  two  of  his  colleagues 
from  the  Democratic  side  who  supported 
his  position  in  the  committee  and  he 
comes  back  here  with  a  bill  that  is  far 
reaching,  far  reaching  beyond  the  bill 
that  went  out  of  here. 

Now  every  State  bank  in  America  will 
be  required  to  put  up  reserves  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  chairman  says,  "There  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  any  undue  burden  on  them 
because  we  are  going  to  let  them  phase 
it  in  over  an  8-year  period." 

I  grant  the  chairman  that  that  is  bet- 
ter than  doing  it  next  week.  But  it  gives 
one  more  bit  of  leverage  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  eliminate  the  distinctions 
between  the  dual  banking  system. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  right.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Members  of  th=s  Senate  who  de- 
leted it.  It  was  not  even  ^n  the  House  bill. 
But  it  goes  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  then  the  House  strips  our 
bill  and  puts  the  bill  in  which  contains 


the  provisions,  and  then  the  chairman 
goes  to  conference. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  here  to 
hear  all  of  the  debate,  but  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  apparently  it  does  not 
make  a  whole  lot  of  difference  what  some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  think.  Apparently  it 
does  not  make  a  whole  lot  of  difference 
what  a  majority  of  this  Senate  thought. 

I  know  we  have  the  right  to  come  here 
and  debate  this  bill  in  the  Chamber,  but 
the  chairman  also  knew  that  this  was  a 
privileged  matter.  When  was  it  called 
up?  It  was  called  up  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. It  also  was  called  up  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  acted  on  it 
which,  if  I  understand  my  parliamentary 
rules  correctly,  precludes  the  opportu- 
nity for  this  body  to  recommit  with 
instructions. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  it 
would  be  proper  now  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions,  the  House 
of  Representatives  having  already  acted 
on  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  only 
in  order  to  make  such  a  motion  when  the 
Senate  is  acting  first  on  a  conference 
report.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  I  may  pursue  that, 
Mr.  President,  one  step  further,  would 
it  have  been  in  order  had  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  acted  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
on  this  occasion  if  the  Senate  was  the 
first  body  to  act  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President. 

(Mr.  BRADLEY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  were  caught  in  a 
dilemma.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
arrangement  was  made  for  this  bill  to  be 
considered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives first.  But  I  was  told  that  is  what  was 
going  to  happen  and  we  could  not  take 
it  up  until  the  House  of  Representatives 
did. 

So  all  that  we  could  do  was  take  this 
bill  up  on  the  Thursday  afternoon  and 
take  it  or  leave  it  at  a  time  when  my 
colleagues  were  going  back  to  their  re- 
spective States  to  carry  out  a  very  vital 
and  important  role  of  informing  their 
constituents  as  to  the  goings-on  in  Wash- 
ington. 

So  we  are  taking,  yesterday  afternoon 
and  today,  actions  that  are  going  to  di- 
minish this  difference  between  a  dual 
banking  system  which  has  existed  for 
nearly  100  years  or  more  than  100  years 
and  which  has  been  guarded  so  jealously 
by  not  only  our  predecessors  but  also  the 
legislators  in  State  houses  all  across  this 
Nation. 

And  it  disturbs  me.  I  feel  like  that  I  am 
fulfilling  a  futile  task.  I  sometimes  get  up 
and  I  see  on  my  calendar  committee 
meetings,  and  I  say  to  myself,  "It  reaUy 
does  not  make  much  difference  what  I 
do  because  the  seniority  system  in  this 
Senate  is  going  to  do  about  what  they 
want  to  do  anyway." 

And  this  is  one  of  the  blatant  examples 
of  it. 
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Mark  my  word.  Why  would  a  State 
bank  want  to  remain  a  State  bank  if  it 
has  to  pay  all  the  Federal  Reserve  dues 
and  then  not  have  the  privileges  of  it? 

I  talk  to  the  State  banking  leaders 
across  the  country,  and  some  of  them 
state:  "All  right.  Conceding  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  monetary  control  in 
this  country  is  important  enough  to  re- 
quire reserves,  then  if  that  is  the  case  we 
should  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
system.  We  are  going  to  get  to  the  dis- 
coimt  window." 

But  I  cannot  offer  an  amendment  or 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  amend  it  to  give  them  the  privileges 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

So  what  I  am  really  doing  here  is  futile 
except  I  guess  just  getting  it  out  of  my 
system  which  may  help  me  but  it  will  not 
help  the  State  banks  across  the  country. 

The  Conference  of  State  Bank  Super- 
visors across  the  country  almost  imani- 
mously  opposed  this. 

But  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  taking 
it  up  in  such  a  way  that  my  colleagues 
are  not  here  to  listen  to  the  debate  and 
they  really  would  not  be  in  position  to 
do  much  about  it  if  they  were  here  be- 
cause we  are  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  again  and  I  recognize  it. 

We  extended  the  share  draft  privileges 
for  the  credit  unions  all  across  America 
to  April  1,  and  that  is  going  to  expire 
Monday,  I  take  it,  and  the  automatic 
transfer  accounts,  several  matters  that 
would  upset  the  financial  institutions  of 
this  country  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  last  year  that  held  that 
they  could  not  do  it  and  we  in  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  extending  them,  I  be- 
lieve, for  90  days  or  to  April  1. 

So  whether  I  like  this  or  not,  I  have  to 
accept  it.  I  have  to  accept  it  because,  first 
of  all,  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
persuade  my  colleagues  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  if  they  were  here,  I  would  have  to 
probably  urge  them  to  do  something  any- 
way because  of  the  deadline  of  all  of  these 
other  things  expiring  Monday. 

We  go  into  another  matter  which  I 
debated  and  argued  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  fall,  and  about  which  I 
feel  very  strongly.  But  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  that  it  was  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  we  had  a  full  hearing  on  it, 
and  my  point  of  view  was  not  accepted 
and,  therefore,  I  accede  to  the  majority, 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  that  is  the  preemption  of 
State  laws.  I  do,  however,  want  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  it,  Mr.  President. 

I  believe  that  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country,  and  especially  those  two 
great  stalwarts  James  Madison  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  were  right  when  they 
argued  that  the  best  government  was  the 
government  closest  to  the  people.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  wanted  a  President 
elected  for  life  and  he  wanted  that  Presi- 
dent to  be  able  to  appoint  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  who  would  serve  at  the  will 
of  the  President.  In  other  words,  he 
wanted  a  central  government.  He  wanted 
this  whole  country  run  from  a  central 
government. 

Well,  we  are  fast  approaching  that 

position.   Usury  laws  have  historically 

been  the  prerogative  of  the  States  of 

this  Nation,  with  some  few  exceptions 
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with  regard  to  Federal  programs,  and 
even  there  I  think  they  should  have 
been.  But  here  in  one  fell  swoop  in  this 
bill,  which  we  did  pass  last  year  but, 
as  the  chairman  stated,  we  have  ex- 
panded somewhat  to  include  State- 
chartered  institutions,  it  goes  a  little 
further — we  had  preempted  not  only 
legislative  acts  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  most  States, 
but  in  some  States  we  have  preempted 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

Now.  if  the  usury  laws  cause  hard- 
ships on  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
they  do  in  my  State,  then  all  in  the 
world  they  have  to  do  is  to  talk  to  the 
Governor  and  to  their  legislators  and 
say,  "Look,  we  have  got  a  problem.  We 
cannot  borrow  any  money  with  our  low 
usurj'  laws,  and  we  need  a  session  of 
the  legislature." 

I  was  meeting  last  night  with  about 
300  home  builders  in  North  Carolina 
and  they  were  talking  about  the  same 
problem.  I  said,  "Why  haven't  you  been 
talking  to  the  Governor  earlier?"  They 
want  States'  rights — and  this  goes  to  the 
people  of  my  State  and  a  lot  of  other 
States — whenever  it  is  convenient  to 
have  States'  rights,  and  then  they  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  in  and 
preempt  State  laws  when  it  suits  their 
convenience. 

I  am  not  always  consistent  in  my 
views,  but  I  try  to  be — I  try  to  be  con- 
sistent, I  try  to  work  to  keep  as  much 
power  as  close  to  home  as  I  possibly  can. 
Maybe  I  served  too  long  in  local  and 
State  governments.  I  served  in  the  lowest 
division  of  Government,  in  the  county, 
and  then  I  served  as  a  part  of  the  State 
legislature  for  about  10  years,  and  I 
know  what  it  is  like  to  try  to  enact 
laws  and  then  have  them  preempted  or 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

I  served  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  and  maybe  I  just  trust  the 
people  back  home  more  than  some 
others. 

But  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  in  it. 
That  really  is  not  the  point  for  me  to 
consider  here  today  because  it  was  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  exception,  as  the  chairman  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  that  it  was  extended 
to  State-chartered  institutions,  which  we 
have  no  business  doing,  but  we  have  done 
it,  and  it  is  so  far  along  now  that  it 
does  not  matter. 

There  wels  another  question  on  which 
we  reached  a  compromise  with  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  which  was  with  re- 
gard to  money  market  certificates.  In  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee we  would  have  had  money  market 
certificates  down  to  as  low  as  $1,000, 
which  would  have  been  an  absolute  dis- 
aster to  the  thrift  institutions  of  this 
coimtry.  I  think  we  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  we  would  delete  that  on  con- 
dition that  they  could  not  be  issued  in 
denominations  that  low  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  monetary  con- 
trol committee.  I  understand  it  has  now 
been  referred  to  as  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  Committee  which,  in 
effect,  gives  them  a  little  more  discretion. 
It  can  act  now  with  but  a  majority,  by  a 
majority  vote.  That  is  not  much  of  a 


change,  but  I  think  it  does  diminish  the 
agreement  that  we  reached  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

So,  Btr.  President,  what  I  have  to  say 
is  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  con- 
ference report.  I  voted  against  most  of 
the  provisions  before.  I  want  my  vote 
to  indicate  that  I  oppose  it,  and  I  want 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  country 
to  know  when  we  start  putting  savings 
and  loans  into  the  checking  account  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  the  banks,  when 
we  start  putting  savings  and  loans  into 
the  consumer  finance  business — I  know  it 
is  only  20  percent,  but  they  will  be  back 
next  year  wanting  30  percent,  40  per- 
cent, 50  percent,  it  is  a  foot  in  the  door — 
and  when  we  start  putting  savings  and 
loans  into  the  trust  account  business, 
then  we  are  working  to  homogenize  the 
financial  institutions  of  this  country. 

Then  where  will  we  go  to  get  our  hCHne 
loans?  We  are  going  to  find  more  and 
more  of  our  money  tied  up  in  consumer 
financing,  and  then  we  will  go  back.  I 
suppose,  to  the  point  where  we  will  get 
on  our  hands  and  knees  to  some  Federal 
agency,  and  we  will  find  eventually 
enough  money  to  build  a  house  providing 
we  can  persuade  the  Congress  to  provide 
enough  money. 

Savings  and  loans  finance  about  60 
percent  of  the  home  loans  in  this  coun- 
try. I  predict  in  the  next  2  years  that 
will  drop  to  40  percent  or  less. 

I  predict  you  are  going  to  see  failures 
of  savings  and  loan  institutions  all 
across  America  within  the  next  6 
months,  and  I  sort  of  facetiously  gibed 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  introduced  this  bill,  and 
then  exempted  the  State  of  California 
frwn  it,  that  it  smelled  so  bad  that  he 
could  not  stand  it  for  his  own  home 
State,  but  at  least  the  conference  com- 
mittee did  take  out  that  exemption.  I 
see  th's  as  a  road  to  disaster  for  financial 
institutions  that,  I  think,  have  worked 
so  well  for  this  coimtry. 

I  hope  we  will  reconsider  in  future 
legislation  this  business  of  putting  the 
State-chartered,  State-supervised  banks 
into  the  business  of  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Maybe  I  will  offer 
it  as  an  sunendment  to  other  bills.  I 
do  know  we  cannot  do  it  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
chairman,  notwithstanding  my  remarks, 
that  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  I  appre- 
ciate the  hard  work  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  does. 

The  committee  room  is  right  across 
from  my  offices.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  works 
longer  or  harder.  He  carries  out  the 
responsibilities  of  oversight,  which  I 
think  is  something  we  in  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  have  been  derelict  in. 

It  is  just  that  I  disagree  on  this  partic- 
ular matter.  I  feel  that  somehow  or 
another  I  have  sort  of  been  caught  in  a 
position  where  I  cannot  do  much  about 
it.  I  do  not  think  I  have  helped  the  mat- 
ter much,  except  I  have  gotten  it  out  of 
my  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina did  make  a  direct  and  blunt  attack 
on  what  I  have  done  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  And  I  deserve  it. 
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The  fact  is  that  I  predict  if  there  is 
any  piece  of  legislation  that  is  likely  to 
be  very  helpful  to  the  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  in  keeping  their 
head  above  water,  it  is  this  bill. 

I  will  tell  you  why.  We  have  in  this  bill 
the  biggest  increase  in  insurance  for 
depositors  that  they  ever  had.  Right 
now.  today,  FDIC  insurance  of  State 
chartered  bank  deposits  are  Insured  up 
to  $40,000.  This  bill  brings  it  to  $100,000. 
That  makes  a  tremendous  difference. 
And  it  should  make  a  difference  in  the 
confidence  people  have. 

We  also  have  in  this  bill  access  to  the 
discoimt  window  by  these  institutions 
that  never  had  it  before.  So  that  when 
they  get  In  trouble,  they  get  in  diflBculty, 
they  can  now  go  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  they  can  get  the  kind  of  funds  that 
they  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  destruction 
of  the  dual  banking  system.  If  it  were, 
you  would  not  get  the  tremendous  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  bill  by  the 
Institutions  themselves.  The  dual  bank- 
ing system  is  retained. 

Membership  in  the  Fed  is  not  required, 
although  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina does  make  a  good  point.  Where  you 
do  have  universal  reserve,  you  can 
argue — and  I  think  argue  strongly,  as  he 
has,  and  properly — that  membership,  at 
least  in  a  sense,  may  be  in  part  man- 
dated. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  replace  the 
State  chartering  of  banks.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  replace  the  Fed- 
eral insurance  for  State  banks.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  replace 
examination  and  supervision  of  State 
banks  by  the  State  examiners  and  the 
State  instructors  under  State  control. 

The  States  retain  authority  to  define 
the  power  of  State-chartered  banks. 

This  bill  does  require,  as  I  said  a  min- 
ute ago,  reserves  for  all  banks  for  mone- 
tary policy  purposes.  And  it  is  about 
time.  It  is  about  time  we  treat  all  banks 
of  the  same  size  the  same. 

We  do  provide  for  lower  reserve  re- 
quirements, so  all  the  banks  will  be  some- 
what better  off.  We  do  provide  for  very 
low  reserve  requirements  for  small  banks, 
so  they  can.  In  effect,  count  their  bulk 
cash  as  their  reserve.  The  intention  is  to 
ease  the  cost  on  the  banks  and  I  think 
we  should  do  that.  And  I  think  that  will 
ease  the  cost  to  their  consumers,  because 
we  all  want  to  do  that. 

Interest  rates  are  too  high.  This  is  one 
small  way.  but  one  more  way  of  easing 
that  pressure. 

As  I  say.  it  gives  all  the  banks  the 
benefit  of  the  discount  window.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  confuse  that. 

My  good  friend  from  North  Carolina 
said  that,  in  demonstration  of  the  arro- 
gance of  power  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  to  the  conference  who 
were  favorable  to  my  viewpoint  on  this 
crucial  issue  of  universal  mandatory  re- 
serve instead  of  a  volimtary  system. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  vote  we  had 
in  committee  that  would  indicate  the 
position  of  members  was  on  whether  or 
not  we  would  have  the  so-called  Tower 
substitute,  which  had  majority  support 


in  the  committee  by  a  9  to  6  vote,  as  the 
vehicle  for  a  maricup.  It  was  a  proce- 
dural vote,  but  an  important  vote. 

The  fact  is  that  three  of  the  five  con- 
ferees that  I  appointed  voted  with  Sen- 
ator Tower  and  for  the  Tower  substitute. 
Only  two  of  those  conferees  voted  with 
me. 

And  I  did  it  in  the  most  objective  way 
I  could.  I  agree  that  there  Is  a  lot  wrong 
with  seniority.  But  what  you  do  when  you 
make  appointments  and  want  to  be  ob- 
jective, you  go  to  the  seniority  list.  The 
Republicans  did  it  on  their  side.  Their 
two  senior  members  were  appointed.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  is  up  to 
the  minority  to  appoint  anyone  they 
wish.  But  they  appointed  their  two  sen- 
ior members,  and  I  appointed  the  three 
senior  members,  as  we  usually  do.  That 
is  the  way  we  went  to  conference  on  the 
bill.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  it. 

At  times,  of  course,  we  have  overlooked 
seniority.  But  in  this  particular  case,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  vital  bill  and 
the  senior  members  wanted  to  serve. 
They  asked  to  serve.  It  seems  to  me.  un- 
der those  circumstances,  we  did  exactly 
what  was  done  in  the  past.  There  was  no 
arrogance,  it  seems  to  me.  on  my  part. 
But  it  was  a  matter  of  simply  following 
the  procedures  that  we  have  followed  in 
the  past. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  vote 
in  the  Banking  Committee  on  the  Tower 
proposal  was  procedural.  It  was  to  estab- 
lish a  vehicle  for  markup.  There  was  no 
final  decision.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  is  on  the  floor,  said  he 
was  open  to  substantial  amendments.  He 
did  prevail.  I  think  that  was  an  impor- 
tant and  significant  vote.  It  probably  did 
Indicate  the  sentiment  at  that  time  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  it  did  Indicate  that,  on  the  basic 
principle  of  voluntary  versus  mandatory 
membership  in  the  payment  of  reserves. 
It  did  represent  the  majority  thinking  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  correct. 

After  that,  we  did  have  the  subsequent 
hearings  and  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  five  Senators  who  were 
conferees  had  detailed  discussions.  At 
least  one  Senator,  apparently,  changed 
his  views  on  that.  But  the  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  let  me  say  that, 
as  far  as  usury  laws  are  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  indicated 
that,  of  course,  as  he  stated  everything 
else,  accurately  and  truthfully.  But  I 
think  we  should  put  this  in  perspective. 

The  presumption  of  usiu^  laws  does 
not  derogate  State  authority. 

Under  the  usury  provisions,  each  State 
may  reimpose  its  usury  limits,  if  it  so 
desires.  We  do  not  take  that  away  from 
the  States.  They  can  put  those  usury 
laws  back  into  effect. 

But  what  this  bill  does — and  it  is  ex- 
tremely important,  as  any  banker  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  institution  executive  who 
has  been  in  the  business  will  tell  you — it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  national  economy 
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In  which  usury  limits  have  resulted  in 
loan  money  drying  up  in  some  States  and 
funds  just  flowing  out  of  the  State.  TTiat 
is  what  happened  in  Arkansas.  It  was  be- 
ginning to  happen  in  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin. It  happened  in  every  State  that 
has  a  usury  limit  of  10  or  12  percent,  or 
something  of  that  level.  It  just  results 
in  the  State  banks  not  being  able  to  make 
any  loans  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  people 
being  charged  higher  interest  rates  and 
they  cannot  get  any  money  at  all. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  responding 
with  some  force  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  But  I  want  to  end  up,  as 
I  stated,  by  saying  I  greatly  value  his 
friendship  and  his  membership  on  the 
committee.  I  think  it  Is  good  for  those  of 
us  who  have  been  aroimd  here  for  awhile 
to  be  taken  down  once  in  awhile  and  to 
be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we  are  wily 
one  Senator  out  of  100  and  that  every 
Senator  should  have  equal  considera- 
tion. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  have 
an  oi>portunlty  to  consult  with  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  more  on  the 
bill.  I  should  have  done  that.  We  did 
liave  one  conversation.  I  remember,  in 
his  office  at  some  length,  on  the  bill  In 
which  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  support 
my  position  against  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

But,  as  I  say.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
gallant  fight  on  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  made  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  stands  against  this  bill 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  He  talked 
on  it  for  a  couple  of  days  and  he  was. 
I  thought,  in  a  minority,  but  he  acquitted 
himself  with  great  force.  I  was  con- 
cerned for  a  while  that  the  whole  bill 
was  going  to  go  down  the  drain.  For- 
tunately, from  my  standpoint,  that  did 
not  happen. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  indulge  me.  I  have  a  question  about 
a  provision  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to 
get  clarified.  It  relates  to  preemption  of 
State  usury  laws  for  agricultural  and 
business  loans  over  $25,000. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  on  float- 
ing rate  loans  where  the  Interest  Is  con- 
tractually tied  to  the  prime  interest  rate 
plus  additional  points,  and  where  the 
total  effective  rate  that  is  stipulated  in 
the  contract  could  not  be  put  into  ef- 
fect because  of  the  existence  of  State 
or  Federal  usury  ceilings,  the  full  effect 
of  the  contract  Interest  rate  could  be 
charged  on  the  total  loan  amount,  as- 
suming the  increase  does  not  exceed  the 
limitations  of  this  bill. 

As  an  example,  let  us  assume  that  a 
loan  was  made  in  January  1980.  which 
called  for  an  interest  rate  of  prime  plus 
5  percent.  Let  us  assume  that  a  State 
usury  law  limiting  such  loans  was  18 
percent,  and  the  effective  contract  rate 
could  not  be  charged,  because  the  prime 
rate  was  at  18  percent  and.  if  the  5 
percent  was  added,  the  total  would  ex- 
ceed the  State  usury  law.  With  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  however,  the  State 
usury  law  would  be  preempted  and.  while 
the  lender  could  not  charge  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowable  in  this  example. 


23  percent,  it  could  charge  up  to  21  per- 
cent, the  maximum  amount  allowed 
today  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Texas  that  I  agree  that  a 
loan  which  called  for  an  interest  rate 
of  prime  plus  5  percent,  and  in  this  ex- 
ample the  assumption  is  that  prime  is  18 
percent,  this  bill  would  allow  floating 
rate  loans  to  be  adjusted  upward  to  the 
maximum  amount  allowed  under  this 
bill. 

The  precise  language  of  the  particular 
contract  would  be  governing,  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  But.  if  a  contract  stated 
that  the  interest  rate  to  be  charged  would 
be  prime  plus  5  percent,  or  the  maximum 
amount  allowed  under  law.  not  to  exceed 
prime  plus  5  percent,  or  other  similar 
language  which  would  provide  flexibility 
in  determining  what  the  rate  would  be. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  allowed 
under  this  bill  could  not  be  charged  on 
existing  floating  rate  loans. 

Of  course,  any  person  governed  by 
these  provisions  should  consult  with  their 
own  lawyer  about  particular  factual  sit- 
uations because  of  possible  penalties  un- 
der State  usury  laws,  which,  of  course, 
differ. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  going  to 
act  on  the  most  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation affecting  financial  institutions 
since  the  1930's.  The  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  almost  10  years  of  effort  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees 
to  structure  reforms  so  that  the  various 
types  of  financial  institutions  would  be 
better  able  to  compete  among  each  other 
in  order  to  more  effectively  serve  the 
public. 

I  shall  not  recite  the  litany  of  positive 
changes  this  legislation  makes.  Rather.  I 
should  like  to  briefly  comment  upon  some 
of  the  more  significant  ones. 

ADDED    POWERS    FOR    THRIFT    INSTITUTIONS 

As  we  know,  one  of  the  more  severely 
depressed  Industries  today  is  the  thrift 
Industry.  For  years  it  has  made  long- 
term  loans  to  provide  mortgage  credit  in 
order  to  make  home  ownership  a  reality 
for  most  Americans.  As  long  as  inflation 
was  at  a  minimum  level,  the  system 
worked.  But.  in  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  the  cost  of  short-term  money  soar 
during  certain  periods.  When  this  occurs, 
money  flows  out  of  these  institutions  to 
higher  yielding  investments.  These  pe- 
riods of  dlsintermediation.  combined 
with  a  continuing  high  inflation,  has 
resulted  in  an  environment  where  thrift 
institutions  are  having  an  increasingly 
difficult  time  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  mortgage  credit  at  reasonable 
rates. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  correct- 
ing this  problem.  It  allows  thrift  insti- 
tutions to  use  a  greater  portion  of  their 
assets  in  making  consumer  loans  and 
other  shorter  term,  higher  yielding  in- 
vestments. This  should  greatly  improve 
their  earnings  capacity  and  enable  them 
to  more  easily  provide  mortgage  credit. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  one  proposal 
that  needs  no  legislative  authorization, 
but    would    significantly    improve    the 


availability  of  mortgage  credit  would 
be  the  approval  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  of  regulations  au- 
thorizing the  so-called  "rollover"  mort- 
gages. These  are  mortgages  whose  in- 
terest rate  would  be  renegotiated  every 
3  to  5  years,  although  the  contract  would 
be  for  a  25-  or  30-year  term.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Bank  Board  to  expedite  this 
program. 

TTSXTRT   LAWS 

This  bill  continues,  with  some  substan- 
tial changes,  important  provisions  of  the 
temporary  banking  law  (Public  Law  96- 
161 1  which  we  passed  In  December,  and 
which  expires  this  coming  Monday  night. 
In  all  but  about  10  States,  there  are  no 
usury  limits  on  loans  made  to  businesses. 
This  bill  continues  the  preemption  of 
the  usury  laws  of  those  10  States  for 
business  and  agricultural  loans  over  $25.- 
000.  It  provides  that  any  person  can 
make  such  a  loan  up  to  5  percent  above 
the  discount  rate,  including  any  sur- 
charge thereon,  or  the  State  limit, 
whichever  is  higher. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any  sur- 
charge that  is  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  included  in  computing 
the  maximum  rate,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  ever  collected  from  any  in- 
stitution. As  an  example,  the  Fed  has 
just  prescribed  a  3-percent  surcharge  on 
discount  loans  for  banks  with  assets  of 
over  $500  million,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

By  the  mere  fact  of  prescribing  the 
surcharge  to  this  class  of  institution,  any 
person,  be  it  an  individual  or  bank  of  any 
size  or  other  entity,  can  include  the  3 
percent  in  ascertaining  the  maximum 
amount  of  interest  it  can  charge  on  a 
loan.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  insti- 
tution ever  have  to  pay  the  surcharge 
for  the  surcharge  to  be  included  in  the 
calculation. 

As  of  today,  with  the  discoimt  rate  at 
13  percent  and  the  surcharge  at  3  per- 
cent, the  maximum  amount  chareeable 
under  this  prov's-on  would  be  5  percent 
above  the  sum  of  these  figures,  or  21  per- 
cent. Any  State  could  rescind  this  pre- 
emption within  3  years.  In  any  event,  it 
would  lap.se  after  3  vears. 

FEDERAL    R«-SERVE    RESTHtiCTTmiNC 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, element  of  the  bill  involves 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  banks  defecting  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  reason  banks  defect 
from  the  System  is  that  it  is  too  costly 
to  remain  a  member.  All  reserves  held 
at  the  Fed  bear  no  interest.  In  fact,  this 
is  an  additional  tax  on  these  banks.  The 
reason  why  these  defections  are  a  prob- 
lem to  the  Fed  is  that  the  Fed  claims 
that  as  it  has  fewer  reserves,  it  has  less 
and  less  control  over  its  ability  to  ef- 
fectively conduct  monetary  policy. 

The  resolution  to  the  defecUon  prob- 
lem IS  to  develop  a  system  which  would 
result  m  a  sufficient  number  of  banks 
being  members  so  that  the  deposits  cov- 
ered by  reserves  would  be  adequate  for 
the  Fed  to  conduct  monetary  policy  One 
way  to  resolve  the  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide mandatory  reserves  for  all  deposi- 
tory institutions.  Including  credit  unions 
savings  and  loan  associations,  commer- 
cial banks,  and  mutual  savings  banks 
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Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
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all  the  statements  made 
'."heri   chairman.   But  I 
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that  my  chairman  has  ever  plowed  with 
a  mule. 

Back  home  on  the  farm  where  I  grew 
up,  we  had  mules.  Every  once  in  a  while 
the  mule  or  the  horse,  in  flapping  his 
tail  around,  would  get  it  caught  in  an 
old  fence  post  that  was  about  half  split. 
The  more  he  would  pull  on  it  to  try  to 
get  it  out,  the  tighter  the  post  would  get 
on  it.  In  other  words,  the  worst  jam  he 
got  in. 

There  is  an  old  saying  down  there 
when  you  get  in  a  tight  spot  and  you  can- 
not get  out,  you  got  your  tail  in  a  split 
stick. 

Some  of  these  organizations  that  he 
says  are  endorsing  this  program  are  sort 
of  like  the  old  horse  or  mule — they  have 
their  tail  in  a  spUt  stick.  If  they  pull 
very  hard  to  get  out  from  under  these 
provisions,  Monday  morning  they  will 
find  themselves  imable  to  issue  share 
drafts,  the  credit  unions  will.  Some  of  the 
banks  which  have  already  been  offering 
automatic  transfer  funds  will  not  be  able 
to  do  that.  The  savings  and  loans  are  go- 
ing to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact 
that  NOW  accounts,  at  some  time  or  an- 
other, will  need  that  $100,000  credit  in- 
surance very  badly. 

Without  enumerating  or  getting  into 
the  various  aspects  of  who  did  support  it 
and  who  did  not  support  it,  I  will  con- 
cede to  my  chairman  that  I  think  per- 
haps most  all  of  them  have  caved  in 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Bank  Supervisors,  because 
they  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  to  put  off  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  cause  them  more  harm  and 
more  hurt  than  if  we  go  ahead  with  it. 

There  are  a  lot  of  provisions  in  it  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  them  would  like  to  get 
out  of,  some  of  the  cracks  in  it.  but  I 
do  not  think  they  can.  I  wUl  be  watch- 
ing it  and  monitoring  it.  Maybe  we  can 
salvage  some  of  the  things  later  on. 

I  do  fully  intend  at  this  time  to  offer 
some  amendments  to  whatever  bills  I 
can  find  to  attach  them  to  later  on,  to 
try  to  make  sure  that  we  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  dual-banking  system,  or 
if  we  are  going  to  require  that  they  pay 
the  dues,  that  they  at  least  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  to  those  who  do  pay  the 
dues.  But  those  are  all  issues  that  we 
will  have  to  talk  about  later  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
quished  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  accommodating  me  yesterday  after- 
noon so  that  I  could  be  here  to  express 
my  views  today.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  have  probably  dis- 
cussed it  about  as  much  as  we  can  to 
accomplish  anything.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man and  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly,  and  ask  the  Chair 
for  a  ruling  on,  the  consent  agreement 
of  yesterday  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  on  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  final  action  on 
the  bUl,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  do 
so.  I  think  the  bill  could  still  be  disposed 
of  this  afternoon  by  a  voice  vote. 

I  was  not  a  party  to  this  consent 
agreement,  and  I  was  not  informed  that 


such  an  agreement  was  being  considered. 
I  was  not  consulted  when  it  was  made. 
But  it  is  my  considered  view,  one  that 
I  think  has  already  been  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Akmstronc),  that  that  consent 
agreement  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and, 
should  we  proceed  under  that  consent 
agreement,  we  might  raise  a  constitu- 
tional question  which  could  be  pursued 
in  some  litigation  on  this  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  a  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  on  the  matter  of  the 
consent  agreement  of  yesterday,  "Pro- 
vided fiu-ther,  that  there  be  no  rollcall 
on  final  passage." 

My  understanding  of  article  I,  section 
5,  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  prevail- 
ing language  in  this  instance  would  be, 
"that  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  Members 
of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 
at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  Journal." 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule  whether  or  not 
one-flfth  of  the  Senate  could,  by  its 
action  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays, 
vitiate  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that 
issue  were  raised  as  a  constitutional 
point  of  order,  the  Chair,  as  has  always 
been  done  in  the  Senate  since  1789, 
would  submit  the  constitutional  point  of 
order  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision  ab 
initio.  The  Chair  does  not  rule  on  con- 
stitutional points  of  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
further  inquire  if  the  question  could  be 
raised  for  disposition  by  the  Senate  after 
the  bill  under  current  consideration  has 
been  acted  on  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  too  late. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  too  late' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  th-nks  the  constitutional  question 
could  arise,  if  a  request  were  made  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  parliamentary  inquiry 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Any  failure  to  raise  the 
constitutional  point  of  order  on  this 
speciflc  bill  operating  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  yesterday 
would  not,  it  is  my  understanding— and 
I  should  like  the  Chair  to  conflrm  it^ 
prejudice  the  issues  being  raised  and 
acted  on  on  some  future  legislation  or 
conference  report  at  a  future  date' 

That  is  to  say.  the  fact  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  this  conference  report  by  a 
voice  vote  would  not  constitute  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  precedent  to  the  effect 
that  the  constitutional  provision  of  the 
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yeas  and  nays  on  the  order  of  one-flfth 
of  the  Members  present  in  the  Senate 
can  be  vitiated  by  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
question  is  not  raised  today  and  the 
situation  arises  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture where  the  same  question  is  pre- 
sented again,  the  Chair  would  not  con- 
sider this  as  a  precedent.  Only  an  in- 
stance where  the  Senate  agreed  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  "that  there 
be  no  rollcall  on  final  passage." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  do  not  raise  the  point  of  order. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  flrst  of  all, 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980.  For  months  they 
have  been  attempting  to  resolve  a  num- 
ber of  controversial  issues.  At  times  it 
appeared  that  no  one  agreed  on  any- 
thing. Yet,  they  have  managed  to  fashion 
a  bill  that  has  the  support  of  financial 
institutions  across  the  country. 

More  specifically,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Senate  conferees  for  their  support  of 
the  Financial  Regulation  Simplification 
Act  of  1980. 1  added  this  provision  to  the 
Senate  bill  during  consideration  last  Oc- 
tober. Though  the  House  version  did  not 
include  this  title,  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  to  retain  it  in  HJl.  4986 
as  finally  approved. 

I  hope  that  title  vm  is  helpful.  Its 
aim  is  to  eliminate  many  of  the  unneces- 
sary costs  and  burdens  imposed  on  our 
Nation's  financial  community  bv  Federal 
regulations.  It  will  accomplish  this  by  re- 
quiring the  regulatory  bodies  to  peri- 
odically review  existing  regulations  to  see 
that  the  need  for  the  regulation  is  clear- 
ly estabUshed,  meaningful  alternatives 
are  considered,  compliance  costs  are 
minimized,  conflicts  and  duplication  are 
avoided,  participatiun  and  comment  is 
available,  and  regulations  are  simple  and 
clearly  written.  The  agencies  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  on  their 
progress. 

I  am  sure  that  many  regulators  al- 
ready follow  these  guidelines,  but  this 
legislation  will  insure  that  all  regulators 
do  so,  and  will  make  those  considerations 
uniform. 

Through  this  and  other  reforms,  we 
can  reach  our  regulatory  objectives  in  an 
efficient  and  cost-effective  manner,  and 
eliminate  costly,  duplicative,  and  unnec- 
essary burdens  on  both  flnancial  insti- 
tutions and  consimiers. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senate  conferees 
for  sticking  with  the  Financial  Regula- 
tion Simplification  Act  of  1980.« 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  stands  ready  to  give  final  ap- 
proval to  a  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  banking  biU. 

This  bill  (H.R.  4986),  as  fashioned  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  finally  in  a  conference  committee, 
is  truly  landmark  legislation.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  been  diligently 
working  on  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  a  number  of  years  now.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
those  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  been 
intimately  involved  in  the  development 
of  this  comprehensive  legislation. 


I  know  of  the  many  hours  of  dedicated 
work  that  have  gone  into  the  final  con- 
ference report  which  we  have  before  us 
today.  There  were  times  when  it  ap- 
peared that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
finish  work  on  this  legislation  this  year; 
however.  Members  kept  to  the  task  and 
have  come  up  with  a  truly  unique  and,  I 
hope,  beneficial  proposal. 

While  I  realize  that  there  are  many, 
many  beneficial  provisions  in  this  bill,  I 
must  rise  today  to  express  some  reserva- 
tions with  respect  to  certain  sections  of 
this  proposal.  I  refer  mainly  to  a  specific 
section  of  title  m,  the  so-called  Consum- 
er Checking  Account  Equity  Act  of  1980. 
This  section  permits  federally  insured 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  mutual  savings  banks,  to 
offer  the  equivalent  of  interest-bearing 
checking  accounts  nationwide  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1980.  These  accounts  are 
called  NOW  accounts. 

In  discussions  with  many  officials  of 
small  independent  banks,  located  in  less- 
populated  areas  throughout  my  State  of 
Alabama,  I  have  been  advised  that  these 
particular  accounts  could  prove  detri- 
mental to  our  smaller,  independent 
banks.  I  have  been  told  that  these  NOW 
accounts  will  raise  the  cost  of  checking 
accounts  to  small  consumers;  that  their 
main  benefits  will  fiow  to  more  affluent 
customers:  that  they  could  jeopardize 
the  survival  of  small  banks  as  independ- 
ent community-owned  institutions. 

Approximately  71  million  or  75  per- 
cent of  all  checking  accounts  have  aver- 
age monthly  balances  of  below  $1,000.  If 
these  accounts  are  converted  to  NOW 
accounts,  paying  5-percent  interest,  that 
would  earn  a  maximiun  of  $50  per  year. 
The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  these 
accounts  is  estimated  to  be  S65.  When 
these  costs  are  passed  on  to  NOW  ac- 
count customers  they  would  exceed  the 
interest  earned  by  $15  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  more  costly  to  them  than  most 
of  the  checking  accounts  presently  avail- 
able. 

Another  point  made  by  my  constit- 
uents who  operate  small  independent 
banks  is  that  the  impact  of  these  NOW 
accounts  would  be  greatest  on  some  35 
million  checking  account  users  whose 
average  balances  are  below  $200.  These 
customers  would  pay  S65  per  year  for 
their  NOW  accounts  while  earning  a 
maximum  SIO  per  year  in  interest. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  negative  to- 
ward this  important  legislation,  Mr. 
President.  I  know  overall  this  is  a  well- 
intentioned  piece  of  legislation  and  has 
many  excellent  provisions.  I  just  hope 
that  we  have  not  sacrificed  the  sta- 
bility— and  in  some  cases  the  existence — 
of  many  of  our  small,  independent  banks 
in  order  to  obtain  approval  of  this 
proposal. 

I  realize  that  what  I  have  said  will 
not  affect  the  outcome  of  this  legislation, 
since  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
this  conference  report  will  be  agreed  to 
easily.  In  fact,  a  voice  vote  has  been 
ordered  bv  agreement  between  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
However,  I  feel  that  I  should  voice  my 
reservations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HOUSE   CONCmtREITT   RESOLUTION   309 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  House  Concurrent  Resolution  309.  I 
understand  this  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  conference  report,  mftiring 
clerical  and  technical  corrections,  and 
so  forth.  I  ask  tmanimoiis  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  caa- 
current  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  309> 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered^ 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  order — and  I  understand  the  Pastore 
rule  no  longer  applies,  since  we  have 
been  in  session  for  3  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
not  been  in  session  for  3  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein  up  to  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  very  much. 


ROOTS  OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
30  years  ago,  the  world  was  swept  with 
repulsion  at  the  horrors  inflicted  by  the 
Nazi  state,  the  holocaust.  To  trace  this 
atrocity  back  to  its  roots,  we  go  to  a 
volume  written  by  Adolf  Hitler.  "Mein 
Kampf." 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  Mein  Kampf,  the  antisemitic 
hatred,  the  call  for  vengeance  against 
the  Jews,  were  the  roots  of  genocide.  His 
writings,  particularly  in  Mein  Kampf, 
were  to  serve  as  the  ideological  bsise  of 
the  Nazi  state  and  the  vengeance  he 
directed  toward  the  Jews.  In  a  ver>'  real 
sense,  these  thoughts  were  the  roots  of 
genocide. 

Many  of  Hitler's  fundamental  beliefs 
were  cloaked  in  relatively  innocuous 
statements.  Early  in  Mein  Kampf  he 
speaks  of  the  drive  of  a  species  to  propa- 
gate its  own  kind.  As  his  argument  de- 
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(The  nominations  received  today  are  S.  2269.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro-  Agricultural  credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978, 
ceedings. )  ^^'^  ^°^  other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACnvmES— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT— PM    190 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  511(a) 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  958 
(a) ),  I  transmit  herewith  the  1978  An- 
nual Report  on  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Activities  as  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  28,  1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  March  27, 
1980,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

S.  1682.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
9.  1955  (69  Stat.  539)  (25  U.S.C.  415),  as 
amended,  to  authorize  a  ninety-nine-year 
lease  for  the  Moses  Allotment  Numbered  10, 
Chelan  County.  Washington. 

S.  2222.  An  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group,  or  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  Indian  whose  land  Is  held  In  trust 
or  restricted  status. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  biU  (S.  2269)  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  5741.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Inter- 
est on  certain  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  will 
not  be  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  5741.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est on  certain  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  will 
not  be  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  28,  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-3373.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  secret  report  updating  the  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Reports  submitted  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EXJ-3374.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller) .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  secret  report  on  contract  award  dates  for 
the  period  March  15  to  June  15,  1980;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3375.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
a  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Germany  for  the 
sale  of  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3376.  A  conmiunlcation  from  the  Assist- 
tant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs,  and  Logistics) ,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  study  with 
respect  to  converting  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  bulk  fuel  operations  of  the 
Long  Beach  Annex  (San  Pedro  Facility  and 
Estero  Bay  Facility)  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Center,  San  Diego,  California,  and  the  deci- 
sion that  performance  under  contract  is  the 
most  cost  effective  method  of  accomplishing 
it;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3377.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  international  affairs  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3378.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board 
under  section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3379.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  evaluation  of  the  procure- 
ment process  used  to  purchase  rolling  stock 
and  technical  equipment  for  mass  transit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transpotation. 

EC-3380.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Missouri  National  Recrea- 
tional River  Management  Plan  and  Coopera- 
tive Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

£03381.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  second  annual  report 
on  the  current  status  of  completion  or  revi- 
sion of  general  management  plans  for  each 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3382.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  sales  of 
refined  petroleum  products  and  sales  of  re- 
tall  gasoline  for  December  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3383.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration,     Department     of     Energy, 
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transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  a  survey  of  the  Nation's  oil 
and  gas  proved  reserves;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3384.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Depart- 
partment  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  biennial  report  of  findings 
for  1978-1979  of  the  Program  for  Research 
and  Monitoring  for  Early  Detection  of  Strat- 
ospheric Ozone  Change;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3385.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  system  of  rec- 
ords for  the  Office  of  Personnel  Meinagement 
for  implementing  the  Privacy  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3386.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3387.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final  reg- 
ulations for  the  State  Leadership  Programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiiman  Re- 
sources. 

EX3-3388.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  final  reg- 
ulations for  the  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3389.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final  reg- 
ulations for  the  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC-3390.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final  reg- 
ulations for  grants  to  States  Educational 
Agencies  to  Mc^t  the  Special  Educational 
Needs  of  Migratory  Children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3391.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final  reg- 
ulations for  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act;  Awarding  of  Special 
Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3392.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final  reg- 
ulations for  the  Education  Appeal  Board;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3393.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final  reg- 
ulations for  the  Metric  Education  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3394.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  the  Consumer's  Education 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3395.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  Financial  Assistance  for  En- 
vironmental Education  Projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EO-3396.  A  communicatlcm  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  the  Youth  Employment  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
iiiua  Resources. 

EC-3397.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Uepartnient  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  final 
regulations  for  the  Community  Education 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3398.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  final 
regulations  for  the  Consolidated  Grant  Ap- 
plications for  Insular  Areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3399.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  final 
regulations  for  the  Adult  Education  State- 
administered  Program  and  Commissioner's 
Discretionary  Programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3400.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren's Education  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3401.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  the  Arts  in  Education  Pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

£(3-3402.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Statistics  for  calendar  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-3403.  A  communication  from  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  for 
the  Education  Division  General  Administra- 
tive Regulations  (EDGAR);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3404.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  notice  that  the  report  on  the  on- 
going study  of  costs  of  environment-related 
health  effects  will  be  submitted  no  later 
than  December  31,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3405.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EO-3406.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Executive  Director  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  thirtieth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as 
indicated*: 

POM-635.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan; 


to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

"House  Concubsent  Resolution  No.  561 

"Whereas,  As  stated  in  its  initial  section, 
the  Federal  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act 
of  1975,  Pi.  94-200.  is  designed  to  provide 
the  citizens  and  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  with  sufficient  information  to  enable 
them  to  determine  whether  depository  Insti- 
tutions are  filling  their  obligation  to  serve 
the  housing  needs  of  their  communities  and 
neighborhoods.  Congress,  through  this  legis- 
lation, has  acted  on  the  need  to  combat  what 
is  referred  to  as  "•redlining";  and 

"Whereas,  Information  nnade  available  by 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  is  being 
used  by  community  groups  and  neighbor- 
hood organizations  throughout  Michigan 
and  other  states.  Data  relating  the  numbers 
and  amounts  of  mortgage  loans  originated 
or  purchased  by-  census  tracts  or  zip  codes 
have  provided  a  ready  measure  in  assessing 
the  amount  of  investment  in  any  given  geo- 
graphical area;  and 

"Whereas,  On  the  State  level,  the  Michigan 
Legislature  has  addressed  this  issue  of  red- 
lining in  a  number  of  ways,  including  Act 
No.  135  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1977.  which 
prohibits  certain  lending  practices  and  re- 
quires disclosures  relative  to  mortgage  loans. 
Michigan  is  vitally  concerned  with  eliminat- 
ing redlining;  and 

"Whereas.  Despite  the  continuing  need  for 
the  Information  mandated  by  the  House 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975.  this  act. 
which  does  not  apply  to  small  lenders,  is 
slated  to  expire  In  1980.  There  is  clearly  a 
need  to  make  this  statute  a  permanent  part 
of  law.  for  only  through  the  data  it  makes 
possible  can  discrimination  mortgage  lend- 
ing practices  be  eradicated;  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Hous^  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  the 
authority  provided  in  the  Federal  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975,  P.  L.  94-200; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-636.  A  concurrent  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nattiral 
Resources: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Memorial  1002 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  con- 
trols approximately  seventy-three  per  cent 
of  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
state,  of  which  approximately  thirty  per  cent 
is  on  Indian  reservations  and  approximately 
forty-three  per  cent  is  being  administered  by 
the  military  and  other  federal  agencies, 
especially  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Forest  Service;  and 

"Whereas,  similar  conditions  prevail  in  all 
of  the  states  west  of  the  one  hundredth  me- 
ridian, ranging  from  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
with  twelve  per  cent  of  Its  area  under  federal 
control,  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  with  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  its  area  under  federal  con- 
trol, altogether  totaling  some  seven  hundred 
million  acres  of  land;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  more 
acres  of  federal  land  than  any  other  state,  a 
condition  which  may  be  aggravated  by  ef- 
forts to  withdraw  an  additional  one  hundred 
ten  million  acres  of  land  which  is  known  to 
contain  large  amounts  of  mineral  and  fossil 
energy  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  contemplated  action,  now 
before  the  Congress,  has  a  potential  adverse 
Impact  for  all  of  the  United  States.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  has  been  cited  as  one  authoriza- 
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major  clean  energy  source  for  supplying  a 
significant  amount  of  energy  for  the  South- 
west Region;  and 

'Whereas,  it  would  take  approximately 
nine  million  one  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  oil  per  year  to  generate  the  electricity 
which  can  be  developed  from  this  project; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  water  which  would  be  the 
power  to  run  the  hydroelectric  generators  Is 
a  vast  renewable  resource  now  being  wasted 
down  the  river;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hualapal  Indians  support 
construction  of  the  dam  on  their  reserva- 
tion recognizing  it  as  their  only  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  development  and  full 
tribal  employment;  and 

"Whereas,  this  project  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  free-flowing  Colorado  River 
through  the  Grand  Canyon;  and 

"Whereas,  construction  of  the  dam  will 
create  a  ribbon  of  blue  In  the  narrow  inner 
gorge,  making  the  Hualapal  section  of  the 
Colorado  available  to  all  for  recreational 
uses;  and 

"Whereas,  no  federal  funds  will  be  re- 
quired or  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
dam;  and 

"Whereas.  Harza  Engineering  Company,  in 
a  recently  completed  feasibility  study  on  the 
Hualapal  Hydroelectric  Project  dated  August 
21.  1979.  estimates  that  this  dam  would  re- 
sult in  a  net  savings  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  one  hundred  seventeen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars  at  the  1979  price 
'pvels  for  energy. 

I  "Wherefore  your  memortalist.  the  House  of 
Jlepresentatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  review 
promptly  the  many  benefits  of  hydroelectric 
development  along  the  Colorado  River,  par- 
ticularly the  proposed  Hualapal  Project,  and 
take  action  to  approve  its  construction  at  a 
time  when  the  country  could  greatly  use  the 
electrical  energy  derived  from  it.  and  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Arizona  Power  Authority 
and  the  Hualapal  Indian  Tribe  to  preserve 
the  viability  of  the  Hualapal  Dam  site. 

"2.  That  the  President  and  Congress  au- 
thorize the  licensing  of  the  Arizona  Power 
Authority  to  construct  the  Hualapal  Dam. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
U)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tiie  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-638.  A  memorial  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs: 

"House  Memorial  2002 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  actions  of  both  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  the  executive  branch, 
requires  the  states  to  implement  new  pro- 
grams and  provide  increased  levels  of  serv- 
ice under  existing  programs;  and 

"Whereas.  In  order  to  Implement  new  pro- 
grams and  provide  Increased  levels  of  serv- 
ice as  required  by  the  federal  government, 
the  states  must  Incur  significant  costs  which 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  state  revenues,  ex- 
isting or  to  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of 
additional  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  there  exists,  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  growing  resentment  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  and  an  active  re- 
jection of  existing  and  proposed  levels  and 
methods  of  revenue  raising;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  outcry  against  taxa- 
tion makes  it  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
states  to  raise  the  revenues  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  programs  and  services  which  the 
states  are  required  to  provide  by  the  federal 
government;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  equity 


that  a  level  of  government  which  establishes 
programs  or  services  in  the  public  interest 
should  provide  the  means  for  financing  those 
programs  and  services.  Wherefore  your  me- 
morialist, the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays : 

"1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  undertake  such  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment reimburses  each  state  for  all  costs 
incurred  with  respect  to  implementing  new 
programs  or  providing  increased  levels  of 
.service  under  existing  programs  pursuant  to 
any  law  enacted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress after  January  1,  1980  or  any  executive 
order  or  regulation  issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  after  January  1,  1980. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-639.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Senate  Resolution    1980-240 

"Whereas.  The  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  deeply  entwined  with  that  of 
the  island  of  Ireland;  and 

"Whereas.  Its  traditional  concern  for  in- 
ternational human  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  all  peoples  compels  the  United  States 
to  play  a  positive  role  to  seek  an  end  to 
injustices,  discrimination,  and  all  types  of 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
Senate  of  the  state  of  Washington,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  asked  to 
take  all  appropriate  action  to  direct  the 
United  States  government  to  encourage  the 
British  government  to  emb-irk  upon  Initia- 
tives that  would  end  all  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Northern  Ireland  and  promote  self- 
determination  of  the  whole  people  of  the  is- 
land of  Ireland;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  TJnited  States  should  take  all  appro- 
priate action  to  ensure  that  no  American 
economic  or  political  aid  will  reinforce  dis- 
crimination or  any  other  htmian  rights  vio- 
lations In  Northern  Ireland;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  take  all  appro- 
priate action  to  ensure  that  all  American 
enterprises  operating  In  Northern  Ireland 
are  In  full  compliance  with  United  States 
fair  employment  laws;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  pass  and 
enact  House  Resolution  122,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Blaggi;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  congressional  delegation  from  this  state." 

POM-640.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Legislative  Resolution 

"Whereas,  There  have  been  many  contri- 
butions made  by  men  and  women  of  Irish 
ancestry  to  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
building  of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  Cause  of 
Freedom  everywhere  since  the  earliest  times; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  fact  that  Ireland  Is  artifi- 
cially partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Irish  people  in  the  six- 
county  area  of  Ireland  known  as  'Northern 
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Ireland'  are  denied  basic  civil  and  hiunan 
rights,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  either  ade- 
quate protection  or  equal  justice  under  law; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  explosive  situation  in 
'Northern  Ireland'  presents  an  imminent  and 
realistic  threat  to  the  peace  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  legitimate  concern  of  all  men;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  just  and  equit- 
able solution  to  this  problem  In  order  that 
peace,  order,  justice  and  well-being  be  re- 
stored to  that  part  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  For  humanitarian  reasons,  as 
well  as  out  of  respect  for  the  principles  of 
freedom,  liberty,  natural  law.  justice  and 
history  we  hereby  take  notice  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  re- 
spectfully, yet  firmly,  urges,  memorializes 
and  petitions  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  manifest  our 
country's  traditional  position  as  guardian  of 
freedom  and  republican-democracy,  the 
dignity  of  all  mankind,  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  mankind's  universal  natural 
rights,  by  taking  such  affirmative  actions  as 
will  tend  to  persuade  all  concerned  parties, 
and  the  world  commonwealth  of  nations,  to 
seek  a  speedy.  Just  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  dangerous  situation  In  the  'North'  of 
Ireland,  and  to  formally  express  the  moral 
opinion  that: 

"The  Irish  people  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  National  Self-Deter- 
mlnation.  thus  returning  the  disputed  six 
countries  of  northeast  Ireland  to  the  Irish 
Republic,  unless  a  clear  majority  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free  and  open  plebi- 
scite, determine  to  the  contrary;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Jimmy  Carter.  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Cyrus  R, 
VbBce,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York.  " 

POM-641.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House    of   Representatives   of    the   State    of 
Hawaii:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Resolution  142 

"Wheretw.  an  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment  (ISA)   has  been  negotiated;   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  no  do- 
mestic sugar  legislation  In  effect  at  this  time; 
and 

•Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
ratified  the  ISA;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ISA  Is  of  profound  signifi- 
cance to  the  viability  of  the  world  .sugar  In- 
dustry and  hence  to  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ISA  would  effect  consider- 
able control  over  world  sugar  with  the  prob- 
able beneficial  outcomes  to  Hawaii  and  the 
other  sugar  producing  regions  in  tlje  United 
S-tates  to  Include  stabilizing  world  sugar 
prices  and  preventing  inundation  of  the 
united  States  by  Imported  foreign  sugar;  and 
"Whereas,  enactment  of  leslslatlon  ef- 
fectuating the  provisions  of  thelSA  Is  under 
active  consideration  In  the  United  States 
Congress;  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tenth  Leeislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Retjular  Se^'sion  of  1980. 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
respectfully  urged  to  move  as  oulckly  as 
possible  to  enact  enabling  legislation  for  the 
effectuation  of  the  recently  negotiated  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  co-iles 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Walter  P.  Mondale,  President  of 


the  Senate,  United  States  Congress;  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  ONeill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  United  States 
Con;,ress;  President  Jimmy  Carter;  Honor- 
able Daniel  K.  Inouye.  United  States  Sena- 
tor; Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  United 
States  Senator;  Honorable  Cecil  Heftel. 
United  States  Representative;  Honorable 
Daniel  K.  Akaka.  United  States  Representa- 
tive; J.  W.  A.  "Doc"  Buyers.  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation; Karl  H.  Berg.  President.  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association;  Honorable 
George  R.  Arlyoshl.  Governor  of  Hawaii; 
Honorable  Eduardo  E.  Malaplt.  Mayor. 
County  of  Kauai;  Honorable  Frank  P.  Pasl, 
Mayor.  City  and  County  of  Honolulu;  Honor- 
able Hannibal  Tavares.  Mayor,  County  of 
Maui;  Honorable  Herbert  T.  Matayoshl. 
Mayor.  County  of  Hawaii;  Honorable  John 
Marias.  Jr..  Chairman.  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Slate  of  Hawaii;  Honorable  Hideto  Kono,  Di- 
rector. Department  of  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development.  State  of  Hawaii;  TadashI 
Tojo.  Executive  Director.  Goi-ernor's  Agricul- 
ture Coordinating  Committee.  Office  of  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii;  George  Tsuji.  President. 
United  Cane  Growers  Association;  Francis 
Pacheco.  President.  United  Cane  Growers 
Cooperative;  Dickey  Nitta.  President.  Hawaii 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  and  Allan  Grant. 
President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion." 

POM-642.    A   resolution    adopted    by    the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"REsoLtrrioNs 

"Whereas.  Many  of  our  citizens  receiving 
fixed  and  Inadequate  Income  are  unable  to 
participate  In  private  or  public  health  In- 
surance programs  covering  medical,  surgical, 
hospital,  nursing  and  dental  care  and  treat- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  our  citizens  now  cov- 
ered by  Medicare  are  still  unable  to  meet 
the  ancillary  costs  of  medical,  hospital,  sur- 
gical, nursing,  pharmaceutical  and  pros- 
thetic care  and  treatment;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  our  citizens  now  cov- 
ered by  private  health  insurance  programs 
are  unable  to  meet  the  costs  of  increasing 
premiums  for  adequate  medical  care  and 
treatment;  and 

"Whereas,  The  care  and  treatment  of  the 
health  of  our  citizens  and  the  prevention 
of  diseases  and  Illnesses  afflicting  them  are 
now  recognized  as  prime  obligations  of  the 
Federal    Government;    now  therefore   be   it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance program  to  cover  all  of  its  citizens  to 
be  administered  by  Federal  Government 
agencies  and  financed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
Social  Security  financing;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  to  the  members  thereof 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  from  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

POM-643.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Resolutions 
"Whereas.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  an  abortion  during  t^e  first 
three  months  of  prepnancy  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  medical  judgment  of  a  physi- 
cian; and 


"Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  an  abortion  after  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  woman  and  her  physician;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  re^)ectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  presenting 
to  the  states  a  proposed  aaiendment  adding 
the  following  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'All  men  are  conceived  and  bom  free 
and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essen- 
tial, and  unalienable  rights;  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and 
defending  their  lives  and  liberties  from  the 
moment  of  conception;  that  of  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property;  In  fine, 
that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety 
and  happiness. 

"  'The  United  States  shall  not  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  Immunities  of  Its  citizens;  nor 
shall  It  deprive  any  persons,  including  the 
unborn,  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person, 
including  the  unborn,  within  Its  jurisdiction, 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws';  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

POM-644.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

'■RESoLirnoNS 

"Whereas.  Two  members  of  the  Cuban 
community.  Eulallo  Negrln  and  Carlos  Munlz 
were  assassinated  by  Cuban  extremist  groups 
in  New  Jersey  and  Puerto  Rico;  and 

"Whereas.  Numerous  threats  have  been 
made  on  the  lives  of  many  members  of  the 
Cuban  community  by  such  extremists 
groups;  and 

"Whereas.  Explosive  devices  have  been 
used  against  the  Cuban  community  at  var- 
ious locations;  and 

"Whereas.  Residents  of  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  and  their  families  have 
been  subject  to  harassment,  threats  and  in- 
timidation, such  as  the  assault  perpetrated 
by  two  armed  men  against  members  of  the 
Antonio  Maceo  Brigade.  Interrupting  the 
presentation  of  a  film  at  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  in  Boston,  endangering  their  lives 
and  those  of  Innocent  bystanders;  and 

"Whereas.  These  actions  and  many  other 
acts  of  terrorism  not  mentioned  herein  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  most  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  to  life  and  property  and 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth;  therefore  be  It. 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  demand  a  complete,  formal  in- 
vestigation of  the  actions  of  these  terrorist 
groups  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Commonwealth:  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  fundamental  human  and 
constitutional  rights  being  violated  by  en- 
suring that  the  members  of  the  Cuban  com- 
munity are  not  subject  to  acu  to  terrorism 
against  their  persons  and  property;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress,  and  to  each  member  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-645.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Leelon.  Department  of  Alabama, 
In  support  of  voluntary  school  prayer,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
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OP  BILLS  AND 
JOIKT  RESOLUTIONS 


following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
ii  troduced,  read  the  first  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  and 
i  [idicated : 

QLENN: 

b  11  to  amend  the  Internal  Beve- 

1  )54  to  adjust  the  time  for  pay- 

nian  ifacturers  excise  tax  on  tires, 

trfad  rubber;   to  tbe  Committee 

RANDOLPH  (on  request) : 

1  illl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

acting  through  the  Chief  of 

tudy  the  water  resources  needs 

Nortdem   Mariana   Islands:    to   the 

qn    Environment    and    Public 

b|Il  to  amend  Section    1812,  Re- 
pertaining  to  the  Annual  Re- 
Cliief  of  Engineers;  to  the  Com- 
&|vironment  and  Public  Works, 
to  extend  by  two  years  the 
Srosion   Control    and   Demon- 
to  the  Committee  on  En- 
Publlc  Works. 

to  amend  Section  107  of  the 

Act  of  1948.     Public  Law 

(22  use  275a).  to  re- 

limltation  on  funding  for  United 

particl  pation  in   the  Permanent  In- 

immission  of  the  Congresses  of 

the  Committee  on  Environ- 

PuJUc  Works. 

to  amend  Section  167  of  the 

Development  Act  of  1976. 

to  extend  by  one  year  and 

unding  authority  for  the  Na- 

Power  Resources  Study; 

on  Environment  and  Pub- 
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to  amend  the  Act  approved 

Public  Law  92-367,  "To  au- 

S^cretary  of  the  Army  to  main- 

perlodlcally   the   National 

Dams";   to  the  Committee  on 

and  Public  Works. 

MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 

to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

1954  to  provide  for  an  invest- 

t  for  theatrical  productions:  to 

on  Finance. 
NUNN: 

to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 

Code,  to  revise  the  special 

for   medical   officers   in   the 

and  to  make  permanent  the 

pay    provisions    for    other 

In  the  uniformed  serv- 

I  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HUMPHREY: 

to  limit  the  applicability  of 

provisions  of  title  13.  United 

relating  to  failure  to  answer 

in   the  decennial   and 

( ensus:    to   the   Committee   on 

Affairs. 
BUBDICK: 

66.    Joint    resolution    to    au- 

>resldent   to   issue   annually   a 

designating     that     week     in 

includes  Thanksgiving  Day 

family  Week";  to  the  Commlt- 

Ji  idlclary. 


spec  lal 
profes  lionals 


till 


pn  sented 


wh  Ich 


ON       INTRODUCED 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

GLENN: 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  adjust  the  time 

of  manufacturers  excise  tax 

tuljes  and  tread  rubber;  to  the 

Finance. 

GLEHN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 


introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  so  as  to  allow  for  the  de- 
ferral of  the  payment  of  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  tires,  tubes,  and  tread  rubber. 

At  present,  manufacturers  must  pay 
an  excise  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  for  the 
tires  and  tubes,  and  5  cents  a  pound  for 
tread  rubber  which  they  produce.  This 
tax  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  twice 
monthly.  This  is  the  case  even  though 
the  manufacturers  generally  do  not  re- 
ceive payment  from  their  customers  for 
up  to  90  days  after  sale  to  them.  The  dis- 
parity between  the  payment  of  the  tax 
and  the  receipt  of  revenue  has  exacer- 
bated an  already  serious  cash  flow  prob- 
lem which  the  tire  manufacturers  are 
experiencing. 

The  excise  tax  payments  which  the 
tire  manufacturers  must  make  are  con- 
siderable. In  1979  the  tire  industry  paid 
$878  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  due  to 
the  tire  excise  tax.  With  an  average  fi- 
nancing period  of  90  days  and  with  the 
prime  rate  at  19  percent,  the  cost  of 
financing  the  excise  tax  payments  is 
running  at  a  $42  million  annual  pace. 

If  the  excise  tax  payments  could  more 
closely  coincide  with  the  customer  pay- 
ments to  the  manufacturers,  the  excise 
tax  financing  expenses  could  be  substan- 
tially reduced  or  eliminated.  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  seeks  to 
achieve  that  result  by  changing  the  time 
for  payment  of  the  excise  tax  from  the 
present  twice  monthly,  to  90  days  after 
the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  prod- 
uct is  sold  by  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
can  help  to  reduce  financing  expendi- 
tures for  an  industry  which  is  undergo- 
ing severe  financial  difficulties  due  to  the 
downturn  in  domestic  automobile  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Miction  1.  In  General. — Section  6302  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  mode  or  time  of  collection  of  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Time  for  payment  of  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  tires,  tubes,  etc. — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4071(a)  (relating  to  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  tires,  tubes  and  tread 
rubber)  shall  be  due  and  payable  90  days 
after  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
manufacturer,  producer  or  Importer  of  ar- 
ticles subject  to  tax  under  that  section  sells 
such  articles." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall 
apply  to  tires,  tubes  and  tread  rubber  sold 
on  or  after  the  first  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Heimz)  : 
S.  2500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
investment  tax  credit  for  theatrical  pro- 
ductions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  would  pro- 


vide private  citizens  an  incentive  to  put 
up  money  for  commercial  productions  of 
plays,  ballets,  and  operas. 

Fewer  and  fewer  new  plays  are  being 
produced  each  season  in  commercial 
theaters  in  New  York  and  other  big  cities. 
During  the  1920's  and  1930's,  161  new 
plays  opened  on  average  each  season  on 
Broadway.  According  to  Variety,  that 
number  fell  to  65  a  year  in  the  1940's,  to 
50  in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  and  only  38  a 
year  during  the  last  decade.  The  trend  is 
decidedly  downward. 

In  London,  the  big  West  End  theaters 
have  fallen  on  hard  times.  "West  End 
theater  has  just  tottered  through  one  of 
the  worst  fortnights  in  its  history,"  the 
Sunday  Times  reported  last  month.  "Six 
theaters  are  dark — a  greater  number 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war  *  *  •. 
There  are  fears  that  some  could  close  for 
good."  The  paper  said  producers  are  hav- 
ing trouble  recouping  mounting  produc- 
tion costs  and  finding  good  new  material. 

If  eventually  the  play  disappears  from 
the  English-speaking  stage,  economies 
will  be  to  blame.  The  theater  cannot 
compete  with  the  television  and  film  in- 
dustries for  writers.  It  does  not  pay  as 
well.  A  good  playwright  can  earn  more 
writing  30-second  television  commercials 
than  he  can  turning  out  full-length 
drama. 

It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  was  before  to 
find  individuals  willing  to  put  money 
into  shows.  Production  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed, requiring  that  a  play  run  for 
months — if  not  a  year — before  just  the 
cost  of  staging  it  can  be  repaid. 

Investing  in  theater  "is  an  area 
frausrht  with  hazard,"  Warren  Hoge 
wrote  2  years  ago  in  the  New  York 
Times.  "Pour  out  of  five  shows  lose 
money — Of  the  profitable  ones,  half  pro- 
duce only  meager  returns." 

Hoge  said  a  small  number  of  shows 
make  "colossal  profits,"  and  that  it  is 
the  possibility  of  such  profits  that  keeps 
moneymen  rolling  against  the  odds.  But 
now,  even  those  odds  are  getting  longer. 
"The  opportunity  for  substantial  profits 
to  justify  the  risks  is  becoming  less," 
(said  one  longtime  investor) .  "Due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  operating,  you  can  have 
a  show  that  will  nm  for  a  year  and  keep 
paying  everyone  except  the  investor. 
The  profit  is  so  small  that  recouping  Is 
impossible,  let  alone  making  any 
money." 

The  cost  of  musicals  has  increased 
4.7  percent  a  year  recently,  but  invest- 
ment in  them  is  up  by  only  4.1  percent. 
The  figures  for  straight  drama  are  worse 
— 10.7  percent  and  6.4  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  to  eliminate  that  investment  short- 
fall. It  would  make  investors  in  "theat- 
rical productions"  eligible  for  the  ID 
percent  investment  tax  credit.  A  "theat- 
rical production"  is  "a  presentation  of 
a  dramatic  work,  like  a  play,  musical, 
ballet,  or  opera,  in  a  conunercial  theater 
before  a  live  audience." 

The  tax  credit  is  already  available  to 
investors  in  movies.  It  was  given  to  them 
in  1976.  Providing  investors  in  theater 
the  same  incentive  is  good  cultural  pol- 
icy; it  is  sound  urban  policy,  as  well. 

Our  cities  are  in  a  state  of  economic 
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decline.  Crime,  pollution,  and  congestion 
are  causing  industry  to  desert  them  for 
other  locations,  pulling  jobs  and  people 
along.  Out-migration  from  city  to 
suburb  leads  to  an  erosion  of  city  tax 
bases,  and  leaves  cities  unable  to  pay  for 
the  kinds  of  services  that  make  life  in 
them  worthwhile.  A  dangerous  pattern  is 
set  in  motion  that  leads  to  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  decline. 

Last  year  the  congressional  subcom- 
mittee on  fiscal  and  intergovernmental 
poUcy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee surveyed  2,611  companies  in  10  cen- 
tral cities  to  determine  what  it  is  that 
causes  industry  to  move.  It  is  not  tax 
rates,  business  costs,  or  local  labor  prac- 
tices, the  subcommittee  fotmd,  but  the 
quality  of  life — is  it  better  elsewhere? 

Survey  respondents  said  they  look  to 
several  factors,  among  them  a  city's 
crime  rate,  the  adequacy  of  its  public 
facilities  and  services,  and  local  cultural 
attractions,  when  deciding  whether  to 
move  or  expand. 

Reviving  commercial  theater  will  put 
tourists  and  local  residents  back  on  city 
streets  at  night,  combating  crime.  It  will 
bring  new  jobs  to  restaurants  and  hotels, 
and  in  inner-city  stores  where  theater- 
goers can  shop  in  the  evening  before 
shows  start.  It  will  boost  city  revenues, 
making  it  possible  for  municipalities  to 
upgrade  local  services,  and  attract  in- 
dustry and  new  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  "Theat- 
rical Production  Investment  Tax  Credit 
Act  of  1980"  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2500 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Theatrical 
Production  Investment  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1980." 

Sec.  2.  Investment  Tax  Credit  for  Theat- 
rical Productions. 

(a)  Theatrical  Productions  Treated  as 
"Section  38  Property". — Section  48  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  definition  of  "section  38  property")  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(H)  Theatrical  productions. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  term  'section  38 
property    includes   theatrical    productions. 

"(B)  Theatrical  production  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  a  'theatrical 
production'  is  a  presentation  of  a  dramatic 
work,  like  a  play,  musical,  opera  or  ballet,  in 
a  commercial  theatre  before  a  live  audience. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  presentation  primarily 
for  use  on  television  or  radio,  or  in  a  night 
club  or  film." 

(b)  Special  Rules  for  Theatrical  Pro- 
ductions.— Section  48  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (q) 
as  subsection  (r)  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subsection  (p)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(q)    Theatrical  Productions. 

"(1)  Entitlement  TO  CREDIT. — 

"(A)  In  general.— a  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  section  38  to  a  taxpayer  for  the 
costs  of  a  theatrical  production,  but  only 
to  the  exteni.  that  the  taxpayer  has  an 
ownership  Interest  in  it. 

"(B)  Ownership  interest  defined. — A 
taxpayer's  'ownership  Interest'  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  his  proportionate 


share  of  any  loss  that  may  be  incurred  wltb 
respect  to  the  theatrical  production. 

"(2)  {Proportion  or  Investment  Qualitt- 
ING  for  the  Credit. — For  purposes  of  thea- 
trical productions,  the  term  'qualified  In- 
vestment' in  section  46(a)  (2)  means,  for 
eacn  theatrical  production  placed  in  serv- 
ice by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  66%  percent  of  the 
qualified  United  States  production  costs. 

■■(3)  Predominant  use  test. — Section  48 
(a)  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  theatrical  produc- 
tions. 

"(4)    Qualified  united  states  production 

COSTS. 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified  United  States 
production  costs'  means  with  respect  to  any 
theatrical  production — 

"U)  olrect  production  costs  aUocable  to 
the  United  States,  plus 

"(11)  if  80  percent  or  more  of  the  direct 
production  costs  are  allocable  to  the  United 
States,  all  other  production  costs  other  than 
direct  production  costs  allocable  outside  tbe 
United  States. 

"(B)  Direct  production  costs  defined. — 
'Direct  production  costs'  are  costs  directly 
associated  with  the  theatrical  production, 
like  the  cost  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
compensation  (other  than  participation  de- 
scribed in  (c)(Iv)  below)  for  services  per- 
formed by  actors,  production  personnel,  di- 
rectors and  producers.  However,  'direct  pro- 
duction costs'  do  not  include  advertising  and 
promotional  expenses. 

"(C)  Allocation  of  direct  production 
COSTS. — For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  compensation  for  services  performed 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  country  in  which 
the  services  are  performed,  except  that  pay- 
ments to  United  States  persons  for  services 
performed  outside  the  United  States  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  United  States.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  payments  to  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1371)  or  a  partner- 
ship shall  be  considered  payments  to  a  United 
States  person  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
payments  are  included  In  the  gross  Income 
of  a  United  States  person  other  than  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation  or  partnership. 

"(il)  Amounts  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies shall  be  allocated  to  the  country  in 
which,  with  respect  to  the  theatrical  pro- 
duction, the  predominant  use  occurs. 

"(iU)  All  other  Items  shall  be  allocated 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  are  consistent  with  the  alloca- 
tion principle  set  forth  in  clause  (ii). 

"(D)  All  other  production  costs  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'all  other  production  costs'  includes — 

"(1)  a  reasonable  allocation  of  general 
overhead  costs, 

"(ii)  the  cost  of  the  rights  to  present  a 
theatrical  production  (but  not  ancillary 
rights  such  as  rights  for  television,  films, 
radio,  or  night  club  presentations) , 

"(111)  residuals  payable  under  contracts 
with  labor  organizations,  and 

"(iv)  participations  payable  as  compensa- 
tion to  actors,  production  personnel,  direc- 
tors and  producers. 

"But  participation  In  all  theatrical  produc- 
tions produced  by  a  taxpayer  during  a  tax- 
able year  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  lesser  of  25  percent  of 
each  such  participation  or  12  <4  percent  of 
the  aggregate  qualified  United  States  pro- 
duction costs  (excluding  costs  described  in 
clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  of  this  paragraph)  for 
such  theatrical  productions,  taking  into  ac- 
count, however,  for  both  the  25  percent 
limit  and  the  12>/2  percent  limit  no  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  participations  for  any  one 
individual  for  any  one  theatrical  production. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (other  than 
clauses  (lit)  and  (iv)  and  the  preceding 
sentence),  costs  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
only  If  they  are  capitalized. 


"(6)  UNrrED  states. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  United  States'  includes 
possessions  of  the  United  States." 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  2501.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  3  7,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  medical  officers 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  special  pay  provisions 
for  other  health  professionals  in  the 
imiformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 
uniformed    see. ices    health    professionals 

special    pay    act    of    1980 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  proposal  to  revise  the  spe- 
cial pay  provisions  for  medical  officers 
in  the  armed  services. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  meas- 
ure is  to  provide  a  specific  legislative 
proposal  in  order  to  facilitate  discus- 
sions on  pay  for  military  physicians. 
Simultaneously.  Congressman  Bill 
Nichols  of  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  introducing  this  proposal  for 
consideration  by  our  colleagues  there. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  5235,  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  and  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  the  President.  In  the 
spirit  of  compromise  with  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message,  this  bill  will  apply 
the  same  increases  in  special  pay  as  HJR. 
5235,  but  only  to  physicians  in  the  armed 
services.  Other  health  professionals  in- 
cluded in  the  vetoed  bill  will  be  given  a 
permanent  extension  of  current  policy, 
since  their  pays  are  due  to  expire  on 
September  30, 1980. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
received  testimony  that  more  than  half 
of  the  military  physicians  on  active  duty 
are  eUgible  to  make  career  decisions  this 
summer.  Without  an  increase  in  benefits 
many  of  these  officers  have  pledged  to 
leave  the  service.  This  would  cause  a 
major  worsening  of  an  already  severe 
shortage. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committe  to  join 
me  in  the  endeavor  to  forge  a  new  pro- 
posal on  special  pays.  Without  such  ac- 
tion the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services  will  continue  to  receive  less  than 
adequate  medical  care.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2502.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applica- 
bility of  certain  penalty  provisions  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
failure  to  answer  questions  presented  in 
the  decennial  smd  mid -decade  census;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  elimi- 
nates the  $100  fine  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  in  the  US.  census.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  H.R.  5899,  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Jeffords,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

It  is  especially  timely  that  this  b*ll 
should  be  introduced  on  the  day  that  the 
1980  census  is  be  ng  mailed  to  households 
all  across  America.  The  1980  census  is  a 
new,  longer  version  that  many  feel  con- 
stitutes an  invasion  of  privacy.  Several 
quest'ons  are  personal  in  nature,  and 
Americans  will  be  reluctant  to  answer 
them.  Some  of  the  questions  are  of  du- 
bious significance,  and  it  is  wrong  for 
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FAMn.Y  WEEK 

Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 


authorize  the  President  to  issue  an  an- 
nual proclamation  designating  the  week 
in  November  which  includes  Thanksgiv- 
ing as  "National  Family  Week." 

I  introduced  an  identical  resolution  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  which 
passed  by  the  Senate.  In  the  House,  how- 
ever, it  was  amended  to  authorize  Family 
Week  for  November  1979  only.  That  res- 
olution was  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  into  law.  This  new  resolution  will 
authorize  National  Family  Week  for 
November  1980  and,  hopefully,  for  future 
years  as  well.  Congress  has  approved 
National  Family  Week  resolutions  for 
the  last  4  years  as  well  as  in  1972.  With 
this  consistent  support,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  House  will  consider  ap- 
proving a  permanent  resolution  so  that 
National  Family  Week  can  become  an 
annual  event. 

The  purpose  of  National  Family  Week 
is  very  simple:  It  is  a  specific  time  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  family  in 
American  life  and  the  fundamental  role 
it  has  played  in  forming  the  values  upon 
which  our  Nation  is  based.  Although 
many  may  be  skeptical  about  the  prolif- 
eration of  oflBcial  holidays,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  National 
Family  Week  is  neither  commercial  nor 
promotional.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  pro- 
mote sales  or  festivities  or  a  person  or 
a  disease.  Rather,  it  is  simply  a  way  to 
encourage  people  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  reflect  on  the  way  families  have  af- 
fected their  lives  and  the  course  of  this 
Nation. 

Last  year  28  Senators  cosponsored  the 
National  Family  Week  resolution  with 
me,  and  over  half  the  Members  of  the 
House  cosponsored  a  similar  measure.  I 
urge  both  Houses  to  again  recognize  the 
value  of  National  Family  Week  and  ap- 
prove the  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  RES.  156 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  the  Sunday  preceding 
the  fourth  Thursday  in  November  of  each 
year  as  "National  Family  Week",  and  invit- 
ing the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   1647 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1647.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  commission  to  gather  facts 
to  determine  whether  any  wrong  was 
committed  against  those  American  citi- 
zens and  permanent  resident  aliens  af- 
fected by  Executive  Order  9066,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and 


the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1858.  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
tort  claims  provisions  of  that  title  are 
the  exclusive  remedy  in  medical  mal- 
practice actions  and  procedures  resulting 
from  federally  authorized  National 
Guard  training  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   2176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  M.chlgan  (Mr.  Levin)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2176,  a 
bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and  XES  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  coverage  of  clinical  social  work  serv- 
ices under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  program  and  the 
medicaid  program. 

S.   243S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2435,  a  bill 
to  rescind  certain  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  furniture  by 
Federal  departments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1687  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  1946.  a  bill  to  reform  the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  railroads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  397— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  OF  DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1980 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  Mr.  Ribicoff)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs : 

S.  Res.  397 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
March  27.  1980. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidential 
message  concerning,  and  the  text  of.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1980  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  submitting  herewith  the  Congress  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1980.  under  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1977  (Chapter  9  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code) .  The  Plan  is  designed  to 
strengthen  management  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  in  order  to  foster 
safety  in  all  of  the  agency's  activities. 

The  need  for  more  effective  management  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  over  the  past  year.  The 
accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  one  year  ago 
revealed  serious  shortcomings  in  the  agency's 
ability  to  respond  effectively  during  a  crisis. 
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The  lessons  learned  from  that  accident  go 
beyond  crisis  management,  however.  They 
provide  the  impetus  for  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  aspects  of  the  government 
regulation  of  nuclear  energy. 

In  my  statement  of  December  7.  1979.  I 
responded  to  the  recommendations  of  my 
Commission  on  the  Accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  and  set  forth  steps  now  being  taken 
to  address  these  recommendations.  I  stated 
that  I  would  send  to  Congress  a  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  to  strengthen  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission's  ability  to  regulate  nuclear 
safety.  I  am  submitting  that  Plan  today. 

The  Plan  clarifies  the  duties  of  the  Chair- 
man as  principal  executive  officer.  In  addition 
to  directing  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
agency,  the  Chairman  would  take  charge  of 
the  Commission's  response  to  nuclear  emer- 
gencies and,  as  principal  executive  officer, 
would  be  guided  by  Commission  policy  and 
subject  to  Commission  oversight. 

MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

Intensive  investigations  undertaken  since 
the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  have  revebled 
management  problems  at  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission.  These  problems  must  be 
rectified  if  the  Commission  is  to  be  a  strong 
and  effective  safety  regulator. 

My  Commission,  called  the  Kemeny  Com- 
mission after  its  Chairman.  Dr.  John  Kem- 
eny, concluded  that  the  underlying  problem 
at  Three  Mile  Island  stemmed  not  from  de- 
ficient equipment  but  rather  from  com- 
pounded human  failures.  This  included  the 
inability  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  pursue  its  safety  mission  effectively 
in  view  of  its  existing  management  policies 
and  practices.  The  Kemeny  Commission  re- 
ported a  lack  of  "closure"  in  the  system  to 
ensure  that  safety  issues  are  raised,  analyzed 
and  resolved.  Kemeny  Commission  members 
also  concluded  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  relies  too  heavily  on  licensing, 
and  pays  insufficient  attention  to  ensuring 
the  safety  of  plants  once  they  are  in  opera- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  its  investigation,  the 
Kemeny  Commission  found  serious  manage- 
rial problems  at  the  top  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission.  It  noted  that  the  Com- 
misslLners  aud  ihe  Ciiairman  are  unclear  as 
to  their  respective  roles.  Uncertain,  diffiuse 
leadership  of  this  kind  leads  to  highly  com- 
partmentalized offices  that  operate  with  lit- 
tle or  no  effective  guidance  and  little  coordi- 
nation. 

A  recently  completed  independent  study 
authorized  and  funded  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  Itself  also  found  serious 
fault  with  the  Commission's  management 
and  called  for  a  major  organizatlcnal  over- 
haul. The  report  states  that  there  is  no  au- 
thoritative manager  but.  instead,  five  equally 
responsible  Commissioners  who  deal  indi- 
vidually with  office  directors  who,  in  turn, 
head  their  own  "independent  fiefdoms." 

Likewise,  a  recent  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  notes  the  failure  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  define 
either  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  or  that 
of  the  Executive  Director  for  Operation-..  The 
staff  lacks  policy  guidance  and  top  manage- 
ment leadership  to  set  priorities  and  resolve 
safety  issues.  There  are  unreasonable  delays 
in  developing  policies  to  guide  the  licensing 
and  enforcement  activities  of  the  agency. 

The  central  theme  In  all  three  of  these 
studies  is  tbe  failure  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  provide  unified  leader- 
ship and  consistent  direction  of  the  agency's 
activities.  The  present  statutes  contain  con- 
flicting and  ambiguous  provisions  for  man- 
aging the  agency.  Important  corrective 
actions  cannot  or  will  not  be  taken  by  the 
Commission  until  the  laws  are  changed. 
Failure  to  do  so  constitutes  a  continuing 
nuclear  safety  hazard. 

The   present   Reorganization    Plan    would 


improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  by  giving  the  Chair- 
man the  powers  he  needs  to  ensure  efficient 
and  coherent  management  in  a  manner  that 
preserves,  in  fact  enhances,  the  commission 
form  of  organization. 

COMMISSION 

Under  the  proposed  Plan,  the  Commission 
would  continue  to  be  responsible  for  policy 
formulation,  rulemaking  and  adjudication 
as  functions  which  should  have  coUeglal 
deliberation.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
would  review  and  approve  proposals  by  the 
Chairman  concerning  key  management 
actions  such  as  personnel  decisions  affecting 
top  positions  which  directly  support  Com- 
mission functions,  the  annual  budget,  and 
major  staff  reorganizations.  In  carrying  out 
its  role,  the  Commission  would  have  the 
direct  assistance  of  several  Commission-level 
offices  as  well  as  the  licensing  board,  the 
appeal  panel,  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards.  The  Plan  would  not 
alter  the  present  ar>-angement  whereby  the 
Commission,  acting  on  majority  vote,  rep- 
resents the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  sets  the  frame- 
work within  which  the  Chairman  is  to 
operate. 

CHAIBMAN 

Under  the  Plan,  the  Chairman  would  act 
as  the  principal  executive  officer  and  spokes- 
man for  the  Commission.  To  accomplish 
this,  those  functions  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  not  retained  by  the  C:om- 
misslon  would  be  vested  in  the  Chairman, 
who  is  currently  coequal  with  the  Commis- 
sioners in  all  decisions  and  actions.  The 
Chairman  would  be  authorized  to  make 
appointments,  on  his  own  authority,  to  all 
positions  not  specified  for  Commission 
approval  and  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Commission  for  assuring  staff  support  by  the 
operating  offices  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Commission.  The  Executive  Director  for 
Operations  would  report  directly  to  and 
receive  his  authority  from  the  Chairman 
Heads  of  oneratlng  offices  would  also  report 
to  the  Chairman  or.  by  delegation,  to  the 
Executive  Director  for  Operations.  Office 
heads  would  also  te  aurhorlyed  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion whenever  an  office  head  believed  critical 
safety  issues  were  not  being  addressed. 

EMERGENCY    MANAGEMENT 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
abUity  to  respond  decisively  and  responsibly 
to  any  nuclear  emergency  must  be  fully  en- 
sured in  advance.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  Commission  as  a  whole  cannot  deal  ex- 
peditiously with  emergencies  or  communi- 
cate in  a  clear,  unified  voice  to  civil  authori- 
ties or  to  the  public.  But  present  law  pre- 
vents the  Commission  from  delegating  its 
emergency  authority  to  one  of  its  members. 
The  Plan  would  correct  this  situation  by 
specifically  authorizing  the  Chairman  to  act 
for  the  Commission  in  an  emergency.  In 
order  to  ensure  flexibility,  the  Chairman 
would  be  permitted  to  delegate  his  authority 
to  deal  with  a  particular  emergency  to  any 
other  Commissioner  Plans  for  dealing  with 
various  contingencies  would  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  in  advance.  The  Commission 
would  also  receive  a  report  from  the  Chair- 
man or  his  designee  describing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  emergeiicy  once  It  was  over. 

ACTIONS    NOT    INCLUDED   IN    THIS    PLAN 

Not  included  in  this  Plan  are  two  actions 
that  I  support  in  principle  but  that  need  not 
or  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
Reorganization  Plan.  First  the  Commission, 
as  part  of  its  implementation  of  this  re- 
organization, can  and  should  establish  an 
internal  entity  to  help  oversee  the  perform- 
ance of  the  agency  as  it  operates  under  the 
Chairman's  direction.  This  action  does  not 
require    a    Reorganization    Plan.    Second,    I 


have  consistently  favored  funding  assistance 
to  interveners  in  regulatory  proceedings.  TTiis 
is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  nu- 
clear safety  regulation.  I  therefore  encourage 
the  Commission  to  Include  consideration  of 
intervenor  funding  as  part  of  its  review  and 
upgrading  of  the  licensing  process,  as  called 
for  by  the  Kemeny  Commission.  I  have  also 
requested  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for 
this  purpose.  This  activity  cannot  be  author- 
ized by  a  Reorganization  Plan. 

NO    ADDED   COSTS 

This  proposed  realignment  and  clarifica- 
tion of  responsibUities  would  not  result  in 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  expenditures.  But 
placing  management  responsibUities  in  the 
Chairman  would  result  in  greater  attention 
to  developing  and  Implementing  nuclear 
safety  policies  and  to  strict  enforcement  of 
the  terms  of  licenses  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Each  of  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
reorganization  would  also  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  5  U.S.C. 
901(a).  No  statutory  functions  would  be 
abolished  by  the  Plan:  rather  they  would  be 
consolidated  or  reassigned  in  order  to  im- 
prove management,  delivery  of  services, 
execution  of  the  law.  and  overall  opera- 
tional efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Commission. 

By  Executive  Order  No.  12202.  dated  March 
18.  1980.  I  established  a  Nuclear  Safety  Over- 
sight Committee  to  advise  me  of  progress 
being  made  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  nuclear  industry,  and  others  In 
improving  nuclear  safety.  I  am  confident 
that  the  present  Reorganization  Plan,  to- 
gether with  the  other  steps  that  have  been 
or  are  being  taken  by  this  Administration 
and  by  others,  will  greatly  advance  the  goal 
of  nuclear  safety.  It  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission and  the  American  people  to  hold  one 
individual — the  Chairman — accountable  for 
Implementation  of  the  Commission's  poli- 
cies through  effective  management  of  the 
Commission  staff.  Freed  of  management  and 
administrative  details,  the  Commission  could 
then  concentrate  on  the  purpose  for  which 
that  collegia!  body  was  created — to  deliber- 
ate on  the  formulation  of  policy  and  rules 
to  govern  nuclear  safety  and  to  decide  or 
oversee  disposition  of  individual  cases. 

JiMMT    Caktes. 

The  White  House,  March  27,  1980. 

Reorganization   Plan   No.    1   of   1980 

Prepared  by  the  President  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled  March  27,  1980, 
pursuant  to  the  provl.sions  of  chapter  9 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

NUCLEAR    regulatory    COMMISSION 

Section  1.  (a I  Those  functions  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission",  concerned 
with: 

(1)  policy  formulation; 

(2)  rulemaking  as  defined  in  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code: 

(3)  adjudications,  as  defined  in  section 
551  (6)  and  (7)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code; 

shall  remain  vested  In  the  Commission.  The 
performance  of  any  portion  of  those  func- 
tions may  be  delegated  by  the  Commission 
to  a  member  of  the  Commission,  including 
the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatorj- 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Chairman",  and  to  the  staff  through  the 
Chairman. 

(b)  (1)  With  respect  to  the  following  offi- 
cers or  successor  officers  duly  established  by 
statute  or  by  the  Commission:  the  Chair- 
man shall  initiate  the  appointment,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commission:  and  the 
Chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Commission 
may  initiate  an  action  for  removal,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commission : 

(i)  Director  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation; 
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of  Nuclear  Material   Safety 

Counsel; 
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All  other  functions  of  the 
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tion of  appointing,  removing,  and  supervis- 
ing the  staff  of  the  following  offices  or  suc- 
cessor offices  to  the  respective  head  of  such 
offices:  General  Counsel,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission.  Office  of  Policy  Evaluation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  and  Auditor.  The  Chairman 
shall  delegate  the  function  of  appointing,  re- 
moving and  supervising  the  staff  of  the  fol- 
lowing panels  and  committee  to  the  respec- 
tive Chairman  thereof:  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  Panel,  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Appeal  Panel  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards. 

Section  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1 
of  this  Reorganization  Plan,  there  are  here- 
by transferred  to  the  Chairman  all  the  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Commission  pertaining 
to  an  emergency  at  a  particular  facility  or 
concerning  materials  licensed  or  regulated 
by  the  Commission,  including  the  functions 
of  declaring,  responding,  issuing  orders,  de- 
termining specific  policies,  advising  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  public,  directing  and 
coordinating  actions  relative  to  such  emer- 
gency incident. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  perform  such  emergency  functions, 
In  whole  or  in  part,  to  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission.  Such  authority 
may  also  be  delegated  or  redelegated,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  In  acting  tmder  this  section,  the 
Chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion delegated  authority  under  subsection 
(b),  shall  conform  to  the  policy  guidelines 
of  the  Commission.  To  the  maximum  extent 
possible  under  the  emergency  conditions, 
the  Chairman  or  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mission delegated  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  shall  Inform  the  Commission  of 
actions  taken  relative  to  the  emergency. 

(d)  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  emer- 
gency, the  Chairman,  or  the  member  of  the 
Commission  delegated  the  emergency  func- 
tions under  subsection  (b),  shall  render  a 
complete  and  timely  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  actions  taken  during  the  emer- 
gency. 

Section  4.  (a)  The  Chairman  may  make 
such  delegations  and  provide  for  such  re- 
porting as  the  Chairman  deems  necessary. 
The  head  of  any  component  organization 
within  the  Commission  may  communicate 
directly  to  the  Conmiisslon,  or  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  whenever  in  the  view 
of  such  officer,  a  critical  problem  of  public 
health  and  safety  or  common  defense  and 
security  is  not  being  properly  addressed. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  for  Operations 
shall  report  to  the  Chairman  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  such  functions  as  the  Chair- 
man shall  direct. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Directors  of  Nu- 
clear Reactor  Regulation.  Nuclear  Material 
Safety  and  Safeguards,  and  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Research  of  reporting  directly  to  the 
Commission  is  hereby  transferred  so  that 
such  officers  report  to  the  Chairman,  or  as 
directed  by  the  Chairman.  The  function  of 
receiving  such  reports  is  hereby  transferred 
from  the  Commission  to  the  Chairman. 

(d)  The  heads  of  the  Commission  level 
offices  or  successor  offices,  of  Oenersil  Counsel, 
Secretary  to  the  Commission.  Office  of  Policy 
Evaluation,  Office  of  Insr^ector  and  Auditor, 
the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel 
and  Appeal  Panel,  and  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards  shall  ocntinue  to  re- 
port directly  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
reports. 

Section  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Reorga- 
nization Plan  shall  take  effect  October  1. 
1980,  or  at  such  earlier  time  or  times  as  the 
Persident  shall  specify,  but  no  sooner  than 
the  earliest  time  allowable  under  section 
90S  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AUTHORITY    TO    SELL    OBSOLETE 
VESSELS— H.R.  4088 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1688 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
ttie  table.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  H.R.  4088,  an  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete 
vessels  to  Coast  Line  Co.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  to  amend 
H.R.  4088  is  very  simple  and  is  consistent 
with  prior  Senate  action  during  this 
Congress  on  these  obsolete  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  presently 
seven  vessels  in  the  Government's 
obsolete  fleet  which  are  capable  of 
conversion  and  use  in  the  fisheries. 
The  biU.  H.R.  4088,  deals  with  only 
two  of  these  vessels.  It  provides 
for  the  open,  competitive  bidding 
on  these  vessels — which  is  the  proper 
manner  for  disposing  of  them.  However, 
the  other  five  vessels  should  also  be  dealt 
with  in  this  m&nner  and  in  the  same  bill. 
The  Senate  in  its  passage  of  S.  1656,  the 
National  Fishery  Development  Act,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  agreed  and  provided 
for  competitive  bidding  on  all  seven  ves- 
sels. This  is  the  proper  approach.  My 
amendment  merely  deals  with  all  seven 
of  these  vessels  the  same  way  the  Sen- 
ate did  earlier.  My  amendment  does, 
however,  acknowledge  the  House  ver- 
sion's requirements  regarding  the  citi- 
zenship requirements  of  potential  pur- 
chasers, and  the  use  of  formerly  pur- 
chased obsolete  vessels  in  the  fisheries. 


NO-nCES  OP  HEARINGS 

SVBCOMMrrTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  STABn.IZATION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  3,  1980.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  will  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  effect  of  expanding 
Japanese  automobile  imports  on  the 
domestic  economy. 

The  complete  list  of  witnesses  has  not 
been  finalized.  However,  Dr.  George  Eads, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  agreed  to  testify  and  will 
discuss  the  Council's  estimates  of  the 
domestic  employment,  inflation,  and  en- 
ergy consumption  effects  that  would  re- 
sult from  a  reduction  in  imports. 

The  hearing  will  be  at  10  am.  in  room 
5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Questions  concerning  the  hearing 
may  be  addressed  to  Thomas  Demburg, 
staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization,  at  224-3608.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   ENERGY   CONSERVATION   AND 
STJPPLT 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Supply  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Community  Energy  Act  (not 
yet  introduced)  in  Durham,  N.H. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
AprU  12,  1980  starting  at    9  ajn.  at  the 
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New  England  Center,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham.  N.H. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND— ONE  YEAR 
LATER 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  1  year  ago 
both  national  and  international  atten- 
tion were  focused  on  Middletown,  Pa.  by 
the  malfunction  of  the  Three  Mile  Is- 
land nuclear  powerplant.  This  accident, 
which  brought  the  unthinkable  fear  of  a 
nuclear  meltdown  (at  a  commercial  nu- 
clear powerplant)  closer  to  reality  than 
ever  before,  dramatically  demonstrated 
the  need  to  carefully  reevaluate  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  regulatory  system  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  from  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  power  generation.  One  year 
after  the  accident,  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  review  what  progress  has 
been  made  toward  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Nation's  nuclear  regu- 
latory program. 

The  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  has 
spawned  more  than  a  half  dozen  in- 
vestigations of  what  went  wrong  and 
how  a  recurrence  can  be  prevented.  At  or 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  those  investigations  which 
have  been  completed  is  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  be  restructured 
in  a  manner  that  clarifies  the  emphasis 
that  must  be  placed  on  public  health  and 
safety  considerations.  In  responding  to 
the  report  issued  by  the  Kemeny  Com- 
mission, President  Carter  promised  to 
present  to  Congress  a  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. Such  a  plan  was  proposed  only 
yesterday,  but  fails  to  give  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  the 
authority  to  intervene  in  Commission 
proceedings,  which  I  proposed  last  De- 
cember. This  is  an  essential  element  in 
effective  oversight  of  the  NRC. 

Another  recommendation  of  the 
Kemeny  Commission  was  to  establish  an 
independent  board  to  oversee  the  actions 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  nuclear  industry  and  to  monitor 
the  progress  toward  improving  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public.  Just  last  week.  President  Carter 
announced  that  he  signed  an  Executive 
order  establishing  this  body.  The  delay 
of  6  months  since  the  Kemeny  report 
recommended  this  action  is  inexplicable 
and  inexcusable. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  reg- 
ulatory program  is  hampered  by  unrea- 
sonably low  limits  on  the  amount  which 
violators  of  the  regulations  may  be  fined. 
The  Senate  took  action  last  year  in  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Author- 
ization Act  to  raise  the  per  violation  fine 
limits  and  eliminate  the  monthly  maxi- 
mum fine  limit.  Unfortunately,  this  legis- 
lation has  been  tied  up  in  conference 
since  December. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  to  the 
fine  limits  the  authorization  legislation 
contains  additional  funding  for  the  resi- 
dent inspector  program  which  will  enable 
NRC  to  put  an  inspector  onsite  at  every 
operating  nuclear  powerplant  across  the 


country  to  monitor  operations  on  a  daily 
basis.  It  is  imperative  that  the  confer- 
ence resolve  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bill  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  these  significant  improve- 
ments can  be  implemented. 

While  the  events  at  Three  Mile  Island 
do  not  make  the  front  page  of  national 
newspapers  as  they  did  1  year  ago,  they 
are  of  equal  significance  to  the  residents 
of  the  area.  The  MetropoUtan  Edison 
Co.  has  requested  permission  from  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  vent 
radioactive  gas  that  was  trapped  in  the 
containment  building  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Estimates  of  the  radioactive 
level  in  the  containment  building  have 
gone  as  high  as  50,000  curies.  The  NRC 
has  held  several  meetings  in  the  Middle- 
town  area  to  discuss  the  options  for  deal- 
ing with  the  radioactive  gas  problem, 
and  in  the  course  of  these  meetings  has 
discovered  that  the  residents  of  the  area 
harbor  a  deep  mistrust  of  the  agency  and 
its  commitment  to  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public. 

In  fact,  during  a  Senate  hearing  last 
week  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Chairman  John  Aheame  cited  the  mis- 
trust of  the  area  residents  as  "the  major 
obstacle"  to  the  cleanup  operation  at 
Three  Mile  Island.  I  believe  that  it  is 
imperative  that  NRC  establish  and  main- 
tain open  channels  of  communications 
with  the  residents  of  the  Middletown 
area  throughout  the  cleanup  procediu-e. 

The  sensitivity  to  health  and  safety 
considerations  among  residents  of  the 
Middletown  area  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  framework  in  which  we  should 
evaluate  our  national  nuclear  program. 
The  future  of  nuclear  energy  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  nuclear  industry's  and 
the  Government's  ability  to  respond  posi- 
tively to  improving  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety.  Achieving  this 
goal  must  be  a  priority  for  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  I  urge 
the  President  and  my  colleagues  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  take  the  actions 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  protection 
of  public  health  and  safety  is  the  priority 
of  our  nuclear  program.  Without  strong 
leadership  from  the  Government  the 
changes  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission will  not  be  implemented  and  the 
regulatory  program  will  continue  to  op- 
erate under  business  as  usual  proce- 
dures.* 


Citation 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ROBERT 
DORNIN 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Robert  Domin  will  retire  this  June 
after  20  years  as  a  teacher  at  the  Hill 
School  at  Middleburg,  Va.  He  has  been 
an  excellent  teacher.  But  he  will  be  re- 
membered for  far  more,  especially  his 
dedication  to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  in  this  important  area, 
he  was  presented  the  1973  Individual 
Award  for  Commimity  Improvement  by 
the  Piedmont  Environmental  Council. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  citation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  citation  follows: 


The  most  significant  and  enduring  con- 
tributions to  a  better  environment  are  fre- 
quently the  least  publicized.  Some  of  our 
Piedmont  communities  are  blessed  with  in- 
dividuals whose  Ufe-long  personal  commit- 
ment to  environmental  improvement  serves 
as  a  quiet  example  for  aU  to  follow.  Robert 
T.  Domin  stands  out  as  a  special  example 
of  such  an  Individual. 

For  19  years.  Bob  Domin  has  taught  science 
at  the  Hill  School  in  Middleburg  where, 
through  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  be 
has  instilled  an  appreciation  and  respect 
for  the  natural  environment  in  countless 
students.  Also  by  his  calm  and  forceful 
leadership,  he  has  set  a  personal  example 
which  remains  with  them  permanently.  For 
the  last  8  years,  he  has  singlebandedly 
operated  a  recycling  center  in  Middleburg  to 
conserve  glass  and  aluminum,  and  has  helped 
with  roadside  litter  pickups.  His  noteworthy 
projects  range  across  the  spectrum  of  com- 
munity interests,  from  establishing  habitats 
for  migratory  birds  to  organizing  annual 
field  trips  for  biology  students.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  task  Is  large  or  small — 
whether  it  is  organizing  a  community  wide 
effort,  driving  the  truck,  or  digging  the  hole, 
Bob  Dornln  can  be  counted  on  to  do  more 
than  his  part. 

Over  a  period  of  two  decades.  Bob  Domin 
has  demonstrated  his  dedication  to  the  en- 
vironment, his  love  of  teaching,  his  capacity 
for  Christian  leadership  and  his  strong  com- 
munity spirit.  The  Piedmont  Environmental 
Council  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
1978  Individual  Award  for  Community  Im- 
provement to  Robert  T.  Domin.# 


POLITICS  AND  IRAN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  learned  from  the  news 
media  last  night  that  President  Carter 
plans  to  announce  some  tough  new 
policy  changes  toward  Iran  on  Mon- 
day. It  is  our  hope  that  he  will  incor- 
porate some  of  the  suggestions  many  of 
us  have  made  over  the  last  146  days 
since  the  hostages  vkTere  first  kidnaped. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  wonders, 
however,  why  these  new  actions  can- 
not be  announced  today?  What  changes 
does  the  President  expect  over  the 
weekend  in  the  plight  of  the  hostages 
or  in  the  attitude  of  either  the  ayatol- 
lah  or  the  terrorists?  Which  primaries 
are  scheduled  for  the  day  after  the 
President's  announcement? 

Since  this  crisis  began  Republicans 
and  most  others  have  refrained  from 
making  the  hostage  crisis  a  partisan 
issue.  At  times  like  these  the  Nation 
rallies  aroimd  its  leader  to  confront 
the  foreign  dangers.  As  soon  as  the 
crisis  began  this  Senator  urged  that  our 
foremost  concern  should  be  for  the 
lives  of  our  diplomats,  the  need  for 
prudence  in  public  statements  due  to 
the  volatility  of  the  situaUon,  and 
backed  any  firm  actions  the  adminis- 
tration might  take.  On  November  7.  3 
days  after  the  hostages  were  taken,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
supporting  the  President,  and  the  next 
week,  as  the  crisis  continued,  sent  a 
telegram  to  all  Presidential  candidates 
asking  them  to  pledge  their  unity  and 
support  to  the  President. 

carter  uses  the  IRANIAN  CRISIS 

Yet,  the  phenomenal  swing  in  the 
political  polls  as  the  American  people 
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energy  production,  and  expanded  mass 
transportation  facilities  on  the  other 
hand.  And  it  recognizes  the  need  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  those  whose  very  well- 
being  is  tiireatened  by  soaring  energy 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  OPEC 
pricing  policies,  and  the  President's  de- 
cision to  lift  domestic  price  controls,  U.S. 
oil  producers  will  receive  an  estimated 
one  trillion  dollars  ($1,000,000,000,000) 
in  windfall  revenues  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. This  trillion  dollars  will  come  from 
the  pockets  of  American  consumers,  and 
from  businesses,  and  it  will  hurt. 

In  my  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  en- 
tire New  England  region,  the  pains  in- 
flicted by  soaring  oil  prices  will  be  es- 
pecially severe.  Higher  oil  prices  for  us 
mean  not  only  higher  gasoline  costs, 
but  also  higher  costs  for  home  heating, 
and  for  electricity  which  is  generated  to 
a  large  extent  by  oil-fired  powerplants. 
Mr.  President,  as  painful  as  soaring  oil 
prices  will  be,  they  will  not  be  a  total 
negative  because  we  enacted  Crude  Oil 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  yes- 
terday. 

For  years  we  have  grown  accustomed 
to  paying  less  for  petroleum  products 
than  their  true  value  on  world  markets. 
This  has  encouraged  us  to  waste  oil  and 
gasoline:  it  has  discouraged  us  from  de- 
veloping alternative  forms  of  energy: 
and  it  has  slowed  the  pace  of  American 
o'l  exploration  and  production. 

We  must  act  fast  to  reduce  our  danger- 
ous and  costlv  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
Higher  domestic  oil  prices  will,  to  some 
extent,  hold  dov-n  petroleum  consump- 
tion, promote  greater  efforts  to  develop 
and  produce  alternative  forms  of  energy, 
and  Increase  the  pace  of  domestic  oil 
exploration  and  production. 

But  we  must  a'so  face  the  fact  that  our 
domestic  oil  supplv  is  finite.  Under  the 
most  optimistic  set  of  circumstances,  we 
will  do  well  to  maintain  our  current  levels 
of  production  over  the  next  2  decades. 
Petroleum  production,  by  itself,  cannot 
bring  about  American  energy  independ- 
ence. It  is  tempting  to  dream  of  simple 
solutions  to  our  energy  problems. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  rely  exclu- 
sively on  conventional  energy  sources  to 
meet  our  Nation's  increasing  energy  de- 
mands. Nor  could  the  range  of  alterna- 
tive sources,  even  if  totally  utilized,  meet 
those  demands.  If  we  continue  to  expect 
more  from  both  conventional  and  alter- 
native sources  than  either  can  supply,  we 
will  block  the  transition  to  a  more  loal- 
anced  energy  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  was,  therefore,  criti- 
cally important  that  we  enacted  a  strong 
windfall  profit  tax  to  capture,  primarily 
for  energy-related  purposes,  that  portion 
of  the  trillion  dollars  in  windfall  reve- 
nues that  will  not  contribute  to  increased 
domestic  oil  production.  The  windfall  tax 
is  needed  to  accelerate  and  assist  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  It  is  needed  to  encourage 
businesses  and  consumers  to  conserve 
energy  to  their  greatest  ability.  It  is 
needed  to  develop  a  national  energy- 
efficient  mass  transportation  system.  And 
it  is  needed  to  assist  those  who  simply 
cannot  cope  with  soaring  energy  costs. 
Mr.  President,  the  proposal  passed  by 


us  would  raise  an  estimated  $227  billion 
in  revenues  over  the  next  decade.  It 
would  provide  a  total  of  $15.5  billion  in 
tax  reductions,  $8.9  billion  of  which  is  in 
the  form  of  tax  credits  for  residential  and 
business  energy  conservation  and  alter- 
native energy  production.  The  remainder 
of  the  revenue  would  be  set  aside  for  tax 
reductions  (60  percent),  energy  aid  to 
lower  income  famihes  (25  percent),  and 
energy  and  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams (15  percent). 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  major 
provisions  of  the  windfall  tax  proposal, 
but  I  believe  it  is  deficient  and  flawed  in 
one  major  respect. 

The  energy  needs  of  this  country  can- 
not be  met  without  a  massive  conserva- 
tion effort,  and  without  the  rapid  ac- 
celeration of  energy  production  from  al- 
ternative sources.  It  is,  I  believe,  unwise 
and  shortsighted  to  limit  the  tax  incen- 
tives provided  for  these  purposes  to  $8.9 
bilUon  of  the  more  than  $227  billion  in 
available  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  time  and 
events  will  soon  compel  this  body  to  pro- 
vide increased  tax  incentives  for  conser- 
vation and  alternative  energy  produc- 
tion. I  will  continue  to  advocate  that 
course  of  action. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  windfall  conference  re- 
port. Vast  financial  resources  will  be  re- 
quired as  we  gear  up  for  the  full-scale 
production  of  alternative  energy 
sources — sources  such  as  low-headed  hy- 
dro, wood,  synthetic  fuels,  solar,  and 
wind. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sit  and  wait  for 
large-scale  investment  in  these  sources 
to  occur.  Our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil 
must  be  reduced  today.  This  windfall 
profit  tax  is  needed  to  insure  that  large- 
scale  investment  in  these  sources  begins 
immediately.  It  is  a  positive  first  step.* 


CARTER  IMPORT  FEE— BURDEN  ON 
CONSUMER 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  26,  1980,  en- 
titled "Oil  Flip-Flop." 

In  an  effort  to  raise  gasoline  prices  in 
the  short  run  ostensibly  to  lessen  the 
demand.  President  Carter  has  imposed 
an  oil  import  fee  of  $4.62  per  barrel, 
which  is  to  be  directly  passed  on  to  only 
the  users  of  gasoline.  The  President  has 
used  his  authority  to  imoose  the  fee  and 
establish  the  tax  passthrough  to  con- 
sumers via  a  new  regulatory  entitlements 
program. 

The  following  editorial  points  out  the 
pitfalls  in  this  ill-conceived  program, 
and  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Oil  Flip-flop 

Throughout  the  Carter  administration, 
and  even  before,  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tives of  national  energy  policy  has  been  try- 
\nt  to  get  rid  of  the  entitlements  system,  a 
regulatory  nightmare  under  which  refiners 
of  domestic  oil  subsidize  refiners  of  Imported 
oil.  Now.  however,  the  administration  Is  pro- 
posing a  new  entitlements  program,  super- 
imposed on  the  old  one. 
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We  got  Into  the  entitlements  mess  because 
the  U.S.  government  was  determined  to  hold 
the  price  of  U.S.  oil  below  the  world  price. 
This  meant  that  refiners  of  domestic  crude 
would  have  a  cost  advantage  over  refiners  of 
Imported  crude.  To  make  things  "fair,"  the 
government  required  refiners  of  domestic 
crude  to  pay  an  entitlement  for  the  right  to 
refine  oil.  This  payment  was  then  transferred 
to  the  refiner  who  had  to  pay  OPEC  prices. 

You  don't  need  entitlements,  or  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  administers  them,  if  there  Is 
only  one  price  of  oil.  So  a  year  ago  the 
President  accepted  decontrol;  his  backers 
cited  the  advantage  of  ending  entitlements. 
The  "windfall  profits"  tax.  you  remember, 
was  supposed  to  substitute  for  them.  But  the 
President  stretched  decontrol  out  into  1981 
on  the  grounds  that  the  price  at  the  pump 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  only  slowly. 

Now,  in  another  of  the  flip-flops  that  have 
marked  his  administration,  the  President 
wants  the  price  of  gasoline  to  go  up  fast. 
But  Instead  of  speeding  decontrol,  he  ha., 
imposed  an  oil  import  fee  and  directed 
that  aU  of  Its  price  effects  must  be  passed 
through  on  the  part  of  the  barrel  made  Into 
gasoline.  The  fee  once  again  creates  a  two- 
price  oil  market,  and  market  forces  may  not 
dictate  the  pass-through  solely  on  gasoline. 
To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  White 
House  has  put  forth,  guess  what?  Yes.  a 
brand   new,  sparkling  entitlements  system. 

Under  this  scheme,  refiners  would  have 
to  obtain  entitlements  to  refine  gasoline. 
The  proceeds  would  be  used  to  reimburse 
importers  of  oil  for  the  $4.62  oil  Import 
fee  collected  by  the  Treasury.  All  the  bizarre 
results  of  this  new  regulatory  nightmare 
cannot  be  known  in  advance,  if  indeed  the 
detailed  regulations  to  Implement  it  can 
ever  be  written.  But  the  broad  outline  is  as 
follows. 

The  effect  will  not  be  to  discourage  im- 
ports of  OPEC  oU.  since  importers  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  fee.  Rather  since  the 
tax  will  fall  on  gasoline  refiners,  the  effect 
will  be  to  discourage  the  production  of 
gasoline. 

Refiners  can  avoid  paying  entitlements  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  switch  production 
from  gasoline  to  diesei  fuel  and  other  prod- 
ucts. There  are  limits  to  the  switching  that 
is  possible,  of  course,  but  the  Incentive  def- 
initely exists  for  the  refiners  to  move  away 
from  the  production  of  gasoline. 

Hoping  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  OPEC 
oU,  the  President  set  out  to  lower  the  de- 
mand for  gasoline  by  raising  its  price  with 
a  tax.  But  in  the  process  he  gave  refiners 
an  incentive  to  reduce  the  supply  of  gasoline 
Increasing  the  likelihood  of  supply  tightness 
and  gasoline  lines  this  summer. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  reversed  the 
thrust  of  decontrol  and  clamped  the  oil  in- 
dustry tighter  into  the  regulatory  vise.  How 
the  $4.62  Import  fee  translates  into  an  en- 
titlement for  gasoline  depends  on  the  quan- 
tities of  oil  Imported  and  gasoline  refined. 
Since  this  relationship  is  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  since  the  program  itself  contains  in- 
centives that  affect  it.  the  DOE  bureaucrats 
Will  have  years  of  work  ahead  trying  to  keep 
everything  straight. 

It's  hard  to  explain  a  foul-uf>  of  this  mag- 
nitude. If  the  government  that  believes  in 
the  windfall  profits  tax  is  after  more  reve- 
nues and  a  hipher  gasoline  price  to  reduce 
demand  for  gasoline,  it  could  simply  pro- 
ceed faster   with   crude  oil   decontrol. 

The  hleher  price  In  the  market  would  dls- 
coura<'e  demand  and  also  produce  more  oil 
company  reventies  s-ihiect  to  both  f-e  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  the  coroorate  Income  tax. 
This  approach  would  avoid  both  an  incen- 
tive to  nrortuce  less  gasoline  and  a  new  layer 
of  regulation. 

The  consequences  of  the  oil  Import  fee 
are  a  good  Indiratton  of  the  wav  things  work 
when  regulators  take  over  from  the  market. 


It  also  shows  that  regulators  faced  with 
being  phased  out  are  very  good  at  phasing 
themselves  back  in.  It  would  be  wonderful 
Indeed  if  somehow  aU  this  bureaucratic  re- 
sourcefulness could  be  channeled  into  the 
production  of  energy.0 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  TO  1981 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING  ANNOUNCED 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  1980,  a  52-member  advisory 
committee  to  the  upcoming  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  was  sworn 
in  by  HEW  Patricia  Harris. 

The  committee  includes  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  Americans  representing  busi- 
ness, labor,  cultural,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal groups,  as  well  as  individuals  who 
work  on  behalf  of  the  aged.  The  com- 
mittee members  will  assist  in  plaiming, 
conducting,  and  reviewing  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  join  with  Secretary  Harris  in  her 
statement  that : 

The  insight  and  advice  of  these  talented 
individuals  will  contribute  Immeasurably  to 
the  establishment  of  aging  goals  in  America 
for  the  1980s. 

The  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  was  called  by  President  Carter 
and  the  Congress  in  response  to  the 
growing  numbers  of  older  Americans  and 
the  need  for  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  policy  for  the  Nation's  elderly. 
Over  25  million  Americans  are  65  and 
older  and  make  up  more  than  11  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  population.  By 
the  year  2020  an  estimated  16  percent 
of  the  population  will  be  65  and  over. 

Jerome  R.  Waldie,  executive  director 
of  the  conference  and  former  U.S.  Con- 
gressman from  California,  and  his  dep- 
uty Mrs.  Lou  Glasse,  on  loan  from  her 
position  as  director  of  the  New  York  Of- 
fice on  Aging,  are  designing  the  confer- 
ence process  to  provide  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  grassroots  and  minority 
participation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pre- 
conference  activities  will  begin  in  May 
with  local  community  forums,  followed 
by  individual  State  conferences  and  re- 
gional hearings.  This  State  and  local  ac- 
tivity will  culminate  with  1,800  delegates 
to  gather  in  Washington,  in  Decem- 
ber 1981,  for  the  national  meeting.  Also 
during  the  next  18  months  of  precon- 
ference  activity,  a  series  of  miniconfer- 
ences  will  be  held  to  focus  on  special 
issues  including  work  and  retirement, 
urban  and  rural  elderly,  older  women, 
and  the  minority  aged. 

In  December,  HEW  announced  that 
Mrs.  Sadie  T.  M.  Alexander,  an  82-"ear- 
old  attorney  from  Philadelphia  (the  first 
black  woman  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive a  PhD.)  will  chair  the  conference 
and  that  conference  cochairpersons  are: 
Dr.  Arthur  Plemming,  former  U.S.  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  and  chairman  of  the 
1971  conference:  Dr.  Bemice  Neugarten, 
psychology  professor  and  gerontologist. 
Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Lupe  Morales,  a  com- 
munity activist  for  Hispanics,  Los  An- 
geles, California:  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
home  health  services  advocate  and 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  on  Welfare, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
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The  chairperson  and  cochairpersons 
will  serve  as  members  of  the  advisory 
committee.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  sworn  in  by  Secretary  Harris 
are: 

Robert  M.  Ball,  former  UB.  commlasioner 
of  social  security.  Alexandria.   Va. 

Morrison  H.  Beach,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  of  Travelers  Corpora- 
tion, Hartford.  Conn. 

Mother  Bernadette.  administrator  of 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  for  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm,  Trumbull,  Conn. 

Dr.  Virginia  Boyack.  social  gerontologtat. 
Valencia,  Calif. 

Cyril  Brickfield,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Anna  Brown,  executive  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Mayors  Commission  on  Aglns 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  •e'-s- 

Bertha  Brown,  community  activist  and 
former  executive  director  of  Our  Neighbor 
Civic  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cyril  Carpenter,  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farmers  Union,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Dr.  Margaret  Clark,  author  of  Culture  and 
Aging  and  professor  of  anthropology  Kent- 
field,  Calif.  ^^ 

Jacob  dayman,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Bethesda  Md 

Homer  Cunningham,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Progressive  Medical 
Qroup,  Inc.  and  a  regional  vice  president  of 
the  American  Health  Care  Association  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va. 

Blna  Davis,  director  of  a  two-county  He- 
tired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  in  Miaaourt 
Bethany.  Mo. 

Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  recipient  of  ths 
President's  Medal  of  Freedom  With  Distinc- 
tion, president  of  the  Baylor  College  of  Med- 
icine and  expert  in  cardiovascular  diseases 
Houston,  Tex. 

Monslgnor  Charles  Pahey,  past  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  .\ged,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

David  Gee.  president  of  the  Jewish  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  William  Gee,  dentist  and  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  On  Lok  Senior 
Health  Services.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray,  former  United 
States  treasurer,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Elvlna  Gray  Bear,  secretary  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  Tribal  Council.  Ftort  Yates,  N.D 

Nancy  Hanks,  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Continental  Oil  and  a  trustee  of 
Duke  University.  Washington.  D.C 

Helen  Hayes,  "first  lady"  of  the  American 
Theatre,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Aaron  Henry,  chairman.  National  Cau- 
cus on  the  Black  Aged,  civil  rights  advocate 
and  member  of  the  Mississippi  state  Legis- 
lature. Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Harry  Holland,  former  district  Social  Se- 
curity administrator.  Phoenix.  Ari«. 

Marshall  Holleb.  chairman  of  the  lUtnois 
State  Council  on  the  Aging.  Chicago.  111. 

Margaret  Jacks,  former  director  of  the 
Florida  Bureau  on  Aging.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

William  Kleschnlck.  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Margaret  Kuhn,  founder  of  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers, PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Dr.  Inabel  Lindsay,  retired  professor  of 
gerontology  and  social  worker,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dr.  Helena  Lopata.  expert  on  widowhood, 
Evanston,  iU. 

Olga  Madar.  first  female  vice  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union,  retired,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Florence  Mahoney.  advocate  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
Washington.  D.C 

Ernesto  Martinez,  former  government  con- 
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>uerto  Rico  and  former  social 
director.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mays,  president  emeritus  of 
(toUege  and  president  of  the  At- 
of  Education,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Oblson,  expert  in  nutrition. 
Wash. 
Osako.  sociologist  and  expert 
Japanese-Americans,  Chicago,  111. 
President  Carter's  adviser 
affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Tampa,  Fla. 
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chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 

,   director   of   the   APL-CIO 
Department,   Falls  Church. 


members  are:  William  Kerri- 
secretary  of  the  International 
Aging,  Bethesda.  Md..  and  one 
each  from  the  World  Health 
and  the  United  Nations.9 


THE  WIN  3PALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT 

DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 

Ks  nsas  voted  against  the  wlnd- 

tax  yesterday  not  because  he 

ill  taxes  on  oil  production 

period  of  decontrol  and  cer- 

lecause  he  wants  to  defend 

companies.    This   Senator 

need  for  some  tax  to  help 

d«  velopment  in  this  country  of 

s<urces  of  energy.  In  fact,  the 

fDm    Kansas   worked    for    11 

the  Finance  Committee,  on 

the  Senate,  in  conference 

<ln  the  Senate  fioor  to  mold  a 

w<  uld  be  good  energy  policy. 

Serator  voted  in  the  Finance 

for  a  tax  of  $138  billion  on 

industry.   That   bill   exempted 

dlsc<vered  oil  from  the  tax  and 

anall    independent    stripper 

It  also  did  not  tax  many 

on  stripper  properties. 

Senator  from  Kansas  also  voted 

billion  windfall  profit  tax 

the  Senate  last  Decem- 

)ill  exempted  from  the  tax 

J 100  barrels  per  day  of  inde- 

pixluction  and  only  placed  a 

tax  on  newly  discovered  oil. 

have  been  the  largest  tax 

on  a  single  industry  in  the 

t^iis  coimtry,  but  I  considered 


owi  ers 


passed 


it  to  be,  on  balance,  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  our  energy  crisis. 

The  bill  that  resulted  from  the  weeks 
of  conference  work  lacked  this  balance. 
While  some  parts  of  H.R.  3919  are  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  current  tax 
law,  the  bill  as  a  whole  will  slow  this 
country's  move  toward  energy  independ- 
ence and  will  make  more  dlflBcult  the 
attempts  of  this  Senator  to  slow  the 
perilous  growth  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  when  this 
tax  was  first  proposed  by  the  Carter 
administration  last  April  it  estimated 
that  it  would  raise  a  mere  $3.8  billion 
through  1982.  The  House-passed  bill, 
using  the  then  current  assumptions, 
would  have  raised  $105  billion  from 
1980  to  1990.  The  Finance  Committee 
bill,  using  then  current  assumptions, 
would  have  raised  $138  billion  over  the 
next  decade.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
Senate-passed  bill  raised  the  Federal 
take  to  $178  billion.  The  final  conference 
report  would  increase  it  $50  billion  more. 
In  each  case  the  administration  pro- 
fessed a  need  for  the  added  revenue. 

REDTTCEO    DOMESTIC    PRODUCTION 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  reason 
why  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  is  bad 
energy  poUcy  is  that  it  will  greatly 
reduce  future  domestic  oil  production. 
Price  controls  on  oil  have  tended  to 
increase  consumption  and  decrease  pro- 
duction. Removing  the  controls  was 
intended  to  correct  this  problem.  Decon- 
trolling crude  oil  production  and  impos- 
ing a  tax  will  tend  to  lower  consumption 
because  prices  paid  by  consumers  will 
be  raised.  The  tax,  however,  will  decrease 
the  new  production  that  otherwise  would 
result  from  decontrol. 

The  tax  will  lessen  the  economic 
Incentives  in  exploration  and.  more 
importantly,  greatly  reduce  the  capitstl 
available  to  those  who  would  look  for 
new  oil.  Some  have  estimated  this  loss 
in  new  production  to  be  as  much  as  1.5 
million  barrels  per  day  by  1990.  This  is 
1.5  million  barrels  per  day  that  we  will 
have  to  buy  from  undependable  foreign 
countries  at  infiated  prices.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  lose  this  produc- 
tion. The  serious  negative  effects  of  this 
on  our  economy  and  the  aspirations  of 
our  citizens  are  obvious. 

BTTKDENS   INDEPENDENT   PROD'OCEBS 

The  final  version  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  will  not  burden  small  inde- 
pendent producers  as  much  as  the 
administration  or  the  House  would  have 
liked.  Still  it  does  require  those  small 
companies  to  pay  a  heavy  toll.  Inde- 
pendents traditionally  reinvest  in  explo- 
ration 105  percent  of  their  profits,  lliey 
drill  most  of  the  wildcat  wells  in  this 
country  and  find  a  large  amount  of  the 
oil.  By  taking  away  some  of  the  money 
that  would  have  been  used  for  explora- 
ation.  this  tax  will  diminish  domestic 
exploration  activity  and  thus  production. 

BURDENS    NEWLT    DISCOVERED    OIL 

The  bill  passed  by  Congress  Imposes  a 
heavy  30-percent  tax  on  all  new  produc- 
tion. It  is  incredible  that  some  can  argue 
that  a  "windfall"  exists  on  production 


that  has  not  even  been  discovered.  If  we 
are  to  become  energy  independent,  we 
must  maximize,  not  lower,  the  incentives 
for  finding  new  oil. 

TAX   WILL  BE   PAID   BT   CONSUMERS 

Another  factor  that  compelled  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report  was  his  belief  that  the 
windfall  tax  will  ultimately  be  borne  by 
the  American  consumers.  That  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  Finance  Committee  nor 
the  Senate  when  the  tax  was  originally 
approved.  In  proposing  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  the  Carter  administration 
theorized  that  it  would  not  be  passed 
on  in  higher  crude  oil  prices,  because 
OPEC,  not  the  domestic  oil  industry, 
sets  world  oil  prices.  Thus,  it  was  rea- 
soned that  the  windfall  tax  could  re- 
claim a  portion  of  the  OPEC-set  price 
for  crude  oil,  without  leading  to  higher 
prices  of  domestic  petroleum  products. 

Many,  including  this  Senator,  have 
come  to  doubt  this  theory.  Given  the 
market  power  of  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies and  their  integrated  operations,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  these 
companies  will  be  able  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  the  windfall  tax  forward  through 
their  refining  and  retail  operations  to 
consumers  of  petroleum  products.  Of 
course  small  nonintegrated  independent 
producers  and  royalty  owners  do  not 
have  the  same  market  power  to  pass  the 
tax  along.  Nevertheless,  even  these 
groups  may  be  able  to  pass  on  the  wind- 
fall tax  if  domestic  crude  oil  prices  rise 
to  compensate  for  the  tax.  Virtually  all 
experts  concede  that  the  tax  will  be 
passed  on  if  the  President  imposes  re- 
strictions on  imported  oil  as  he  has  an- 
noimced  he  will  do. 

Not  only  is  this  tax  likely  to  be  ulti- 
mately paid  by  American  consumers,  but 
it  does  not  extract  a  dime  of  tax  from 
the  enormous  profits  that  the  multina- 
tional oil  companies  earn  on  the  oil  they 
produce  outside  the  United  States. 

UNFAIR   TO    ROYALTY    OWNERS 

Another  extremely  important  factor 
in  this  Senator's  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  is  the  unfair  treatment 
the  bill  accords  the  approximately  2 
million  small  royalty  owners  through- 
out the  United  States.  Under  the  confer- 
ence bill  these  royalty  owners  are  sub- 
jected to  the  full  rates  of  tax:  70  percent 
on  upper  and  lower  tier  oil,  and  60 
percent  on  stripper  oil.  Royalty  owners 
will  not  benefit  from  the  special  rates 
provided  independent  producers,  but 
rather  have  to  pay  the  same  tax  rates 
as  Exxon  and  the  other  oil  giants.  This 
tax  will  dramatically  reduce  the  amount 
of  royalties  received  by  royalty  owners. 
On  stripper  oil,  for  example,  the  royalty 
payment  per  barrel  would  be  slashed 
by  about  36  percent.  The  majority  of 
these  royalty  owners  are  small  farmers 
or  landowners  and  many  are  retired 
persons  dependent  on  royalties  to  sup- 
plement social  security  payments. 

Domestic  oil  production  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  these  landowners 
postpone  new  leasing  until  after  the 
termination  of  the  windfall  tax.  Because 
small  royalty  owners  were  largely 
ignored  when  this  tax  was  shaped,  the 
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Senator  from  Kansas  is  disappointed 
that  the  Senate  rejected  his  motion  to 
refer  the  conference  report  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  consider  the  effect 
this  tax  will  have  on  small  royalty 
owners.  Hopefully,  this  problem  can  be 
promptly  addressed  in  subsequent 
legislation. 

MORE   BIG   GOVERNMENT 

The  windfall  profit  tax  bill  is  also 
troubling  because  it  vastly  increases  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
time  when  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  many  of  his  colleagues  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  shrinking  not 
expanding  the  burden  from  Washington. 
The  $13  billion  in  tax  increases  for  fiscal 
1981,  for  example,  is  in  addition  to  $55 
biUion  in  other  new  taxes  that  the 
American  people  are  asked  to  bear  by 
the  Carter  administration. 

The  full  amount  of  this  tax,  $227  bil- 
lion over  the  next  11  years,  will  be 
used  to  fund  new  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  we  do  not  need. 
It  is  inconsistent,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  to  preach  fiscal  restraint  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  then  to 
turn  around  and  vote  to  greatly  expand 
the  size  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  of  the  windfall  proflt  tax, 
the  real  beneflciary  of  decontrol  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton. For  each  $100  of  additional  in- 
come to  a  corporate  oil  producer  that 
results  from  decontrol  of  old  oil,  for  ex- 
ample, $73  will  go  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury from  assorted  taxes.  The  State's 
share  will  be  $13.20.  The  producers  will 
only  receive  about  $13.80.  Although  not 
as  dramatic,  the  same  is  true  of  noncor- 
porate producers  and  for  other  kinds 
of  oil.  Clearly  if  anyone  will  receive 
a  windfall  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    DOUBTS 

In  addition  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  constitutionality 
of  this  bill.  If  this  is  an  "indrect  tax" 
as  it  purports  to  be,  it  may  not  be  geo- 
graphically imiform  as  the  Constitution 
requires.  It  may  also  be  attacked  for 
treating  some  Americans  more  harshly 
than  others  without  adequate  public 
purpose.  Surely  the  courts  will  take  a 
close  look  at  this  in  the  coming  months. 

POSITIVE    PROVISIONS    OF    BILL 

Even  though  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas ultimately  concluded  that  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  windfall  proflt  tax, 
there  are  many  positive  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  he  is  proud  to  have  helped 
shape.  For  example,  the  conference  re- 
port contains  an  important  first  step  in 
reducing  the  tax  bias  against  savings 
by  providing  that  up  to  $200  ($400  for 
joint  returns)  in  interest  on  savings  and 
dividends  can  be  excluded  from  income 
taxation.  This  provision  was  originally 
coauthored  by  this  Senator,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  Mr.  Bentsen  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Talmadge. 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  reverse  the  alarm- 
ing downturn  in  personal  saving  in 
America.  We  now  have  one  of  the  low- 
est saving  rates  of  any  coimtry  in  the 
industrialized  world  and  the  lowest  In 


our  history.  Increased  personal  savings 
will  facilitate  expanded  capital  im- 
provement of  American  industry,  and 
will  boost  productivity. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  also 
proud  to  have  coauthored  the  provision 
in  HJl.  3919  which  repeals  the  onerous 
and  misguided  carryover  basis  rules.  For 
several  years  this  Senator  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  Btrd,  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  carryover  basis  provision  and  ul- 
timately to  repeal  it.  Under  the  carry- 
over basis  rules,  the  tax  basis  of  a  de- 
scendant's property  would  be  "carried 
over"  to  his  heirs  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining any  gain  or  loss  upon  the 
sale  of  such  property. 

This  rule  has  proven  to  be  a  compli- 
cated disaster.  The  complexities  of  the 
rule  defy  even  the  most  sophisticated  tax 
practitioners  and  would  necessitate 
extremely  burdensome  recordkeeping. 
Moreover,  with  the  carryover  basis  rule, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  Federal  estate 
taxes.  State  death  taxes,  and  Federal 
and  State  income  taxes  imposed  on  an 
estate  might  consume  nearly  all  of  the 
assets.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  was 
deeply  concerned  that  this  harsh  result 
would  have  a  profoundly  detrimental 
effect  on  many  farmers  and  small 
businesses. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  also 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  a  number 
of  the  tax  credits  in  H.R.  3919  which  are 
designed  to  foster  greater  conservation 
of  energy  and  increased  reliance  on  al- 
ternative energy  sources  such  as  solar, 
wind,  geothermal.  ocean  thermal,  bio- 
mass,  coal,  and  hydroelectric  energy.  The 
tax  incentives  for  expanded  production 
and  use  of  gasohol  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  this  Senator.  The  compre- 
hensive package  of  tax  incentives  for 
gasohol  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
authored  should  provide  a  substantial 
impetus  to  the  development  of  this  vital 
alternate  energy  source. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  note  that  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  provisions  in  the  wind- 
fall proflt  tax  bill  had  his  full  support 
throughout  the  debate  on  the  bill.  Al- 
though it  was  essential  for  this  country 
to  decontrol  crude  oil  prices,  we  must  be 
vigilant  to  protect  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  from  any  undue  hardship  that 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  decontrol 
program.* 


HYDROELECTRIC  POWER 
GENERATION 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  I  succeeded  in  getting  enacted  a  3- 
year,  $330  million  authorization  program 
to  speed  the  development  and  construc- 
tion of  small-scale  hydro  at  existing 
dams.  This  year,  the  Senate  passed  my 
legislation  substantially  increasing  the 
investment  tax  credit  for  small-scale 
hydroelectric  property.  Now  is  the  time 
to  pursue  aggressively  the  cost  savings 
of  hydroelectric  generation. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  conflrms  that  over  325,000 
gallons  of  oil  per  year  could  be  saved 
by  retrofitting  the  Jswjkson  Mills  Dam 
site  in  Nashua,  NJH.,  for  hydroelectric 


generation.  As  oil  prices  quickly  ap- 
proach a  dollar  per  gallon  this  will  mean 
a  tremendous  savings  for  the  citizens  of 
Nashua.  In  fact,  a  conservative  estimate 
is  that  this  hydro  facility  could  cut 
Nashua's  tax  rate  by  $2.40  per  thousand, 
surely  a  welcome  change  in  this  day  of 
spirahng  taxes  and  double  digit  infla- 
tion. 

For  the  past  4  years.  I  have  consist- 
ently led  the  flght  in  the  Senate  for 
the  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources.  The  United  States  is  at  the 
empty  and  expensive  end  of  the  oil 
pipeline;  we  must  reduce  our  dangerous 
dependence  on  high-cost  fossil  fuels. 
Solar,  wood,  wind,  and  hydroelectric 
power  generation  hold  the  key  to  our 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

Hydroelectric  generation  is  feasible 
now.  The  industrial  revolution  had  its 
beginning  on  the  waterways  of  New 
England.  The  rivers  are  still  there  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  dams  are  still  there. 
The  Jackson  Mills  Dam  is  just  one 
example  of  this  untapped  potential. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Nashua 
Mayor  Maurice  "Mo"  Arel  and  the 
Nashua  City  Council  for  their  untiring 
efforts  to  restore  the  considerable  sav- 
ings to  the  Nashua  taxpayers  of  hydro- 
electric power  generation. 

I  ask  that  the  executive  summary  of 
the  Jackson  Mills  Dam  hydro  feasibility 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Executive  Summary 

This  study  of  hydroelectric  development 
at  Jackson  Mills  and  Mine  Falls  Dams  in 
Nashua.  New  Hampshire.  Is  contained  In 
two  volumes:  Volume  1 — Jackson  Mills  Dam 
and  Volume  2 — Mine  FallslDam. 

This  report.  Volume  i/ has  determined 
that  reinstallation  of/hydroelectric  power 
at  Jackson  Mills  Dant  is  feasible.  The  New 
England  Division's  rolf  in  the  project  was 
to  give  technical  assl*ance  to  the  City  of 
Nashua.  This  reconnaissknce  report  will  form 
the  basis  for  any  additional  actions  taken  by 
the  city  for  hydroelectrlc\deveIopment. 

Hydroelectric  power  \us  generated  at 
Jackson  Mills  Dam  until  \he  1950's.  Then, 
cheap  oil  became  readily  available  and  the 
generating  equipment  was  scrapped.  The 
region's  current  dependence  on  expensive 
Imported  oil,  however,  has  aroused  new  in- 
terest in  using  New  England's  numerous 
rivers  for  hydroelectric  power.  Senator  John 
A.  Diirkin  of  New  Hampshire  requested  this 
study  of  hydroelectric  feasibility  to  once 
again  use  Jackson  Mills  Dam  to  generate 
electricity.  Specific  authority  is  oonuined 
in  a  resolution  dated  6  December  1978,  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

Jackson  Mills  Dam  was  built  on  the  Nashua 
River  In  1920  to  operate  the  Jackson  Mills. 
It  is  located  in  downtown  Nashua,  near  the 
public  library.  The  dam  Is  now  used  by  Its 
owners,  Sanders  Associates,  to  maintain  the 
water  level  for  the  protection.  The  City  of 
Nashua  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  the 
ownership  of  the  dam  and  water  rights. 

Alternate  sites,  s}^tems  and  marketing 
methods  were  evaluated  during  the  study. 
Pour  alternatives  for  generating  power  at 
Jackson  Mills  Dam  were  evaluated.  The 
architectural,  aesthetic  and  equipment  im- 
pacts were  assumed  to  be  equal  for  aU  four 
sites.  Evaluation  factors  used  In  the  decision- 
making process  were  ownership,  construc- 
tion access  and  Impacts,  and  educational 
access  for  local  groups  of  school  children  and 
adults. 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  may  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RELEASE 
CERTAIN  SENATE  TELEPHONE 
RECORDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  398)  authorizing  Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  to  release 
certain  Senate  telephone  records. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cern for  the  Senate's  protection  of  its 
telephone  records  also  focuses  on  an  ad- 
ditional constitutional  consideration, 
the  constitutional  right  to  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances.  In  addition  to 
documenting  communications  regarding 
legislative  matters,  records  of  Senators' 
telephone  calls  reflect  communications 
of  Senators  and  their  staffs  with  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  present  their  griev- 
ances to  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  right  to  petition, 
based  on  the  first  amendment,  protects 
the  right  of  these  individuals  to  com- 
municate with  their  representatives  in 
Congress  without  fear  of  inquiry  into 
their  exercise  of  this  right.  The  right  to 
petition  involves  not  only  the  individual's 
right  to  participate,  through  speech,  the 
press,  and  other  media,  in  the  formation 
of  the  Nation's  social  and  political 
thought,  but  it  also  involves  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  Madison,  who  drafted  the  pro- 
visions which  became  the  first  amend- 
ment, addressed  the  significance  of  the 
first  amendment  in  terms  of  citizens'  re- 
lations with  Congress: 

The  people  have  a  right  to  express  and 
communicate  their  sentiments  and  wishes 
.  .  .  The  right  of  freedom  of  speech  Is  se- 
cured; the  liberty  of  the  press  is  expressly 
declared  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
Government:  the  people  may  therefore  pub- 
licly address  their  representatives,  may  pri- 
vately advise  them,  or  declare  their  senti- 
ment by  petition  to  the  whole  body;  in  aU 
these  ways  they  may  communicate  their  will. 

(1  Annals  of  Cong.  738  (Gales  &  Seaton 
eds.  1789). 

Madison  noted  that  constitutional 
privileges  encompased  a  variety  of  forms 
of  communications,  including  private 
communication. 

Since  this  early  history,  rights  of  ex- 
pression and  political  participation  have 
enjoyed  a  preeminent  position  in  our 
constitutional  and  judicial  history. 

Courts  have  not  been  alone  in  their 
sensitivity  to  these  rights.  Congress,  for 
example,  demonstrated  its  concern  for 


the  right  of  petition  by  enacting  a  statu- 
tory provision  guaranteeing  unrestricted 
commimication  between  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress 10  U.S.C.  1034  (1976).  Congres- 
sional cMicem  for  Executive  interfer- 
ence with  the  presentation  of  grievances 
to  the  legislative  branch  also  extends  to 
employees  of  the  Executive  or  persons 
within  the  Executive  who  may  wish  to 
present  their  grievances  to  Members  of 
Congress.  If  the  Executive  could  inquire 
into  the  records  which  reflect  these 
commimications,  the  right  to  petition 
would  be  severely  curtailed. 

Because  the  right  of  petition  is  in- 
extricably connected  with  the  legislative 
process,  we  in  the  Senate  must  consider 
this  aspect  of  citizen  communication  and 
legislative  process  when  records  reflect- 
ing such  communications  are  sought  by 
our  coequal  branches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    398)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    with    its    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  has  issued  a  grand  Jury  subpoena 
to  an  employee  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company  seeking  tele- 
phone toll  records,  subscriber  records,  and 
local  unit  dialing  records  for  a  telephone 
number  assigned  by  the  Senate  to  one  of  its 
members.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.; 
Whereas,  subsequently,  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  on  behalf  of  the  grand  Jury,  by  a 
letter  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  an  officer  of 
the  Senate,  requested  that  the  United  States 
Senate  provide  these  records  for  the  period 
January  1,  1979,  to  the  present,  and  tempo- 
rarily excused  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company  from  complying  with 
the  subpoena; 

Whereas,  Senator  Williams  has  requested 
the  permission  of  the  Senate  to  voluntarily 
provide  these  records  to  the  United  States 
Attorney; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  no  records  of  the  Senate 
may  be  taken  from  its  control  or  possession 
but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Is  authorized.  In  response  to  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  to  provide  the 
telephone  records  for  the  number  requested 
for  the  period  January  1,  1979.  to  the  present. 
Sec.  2.  Ttie  provision  of  these  records  pur- 
suant to  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  does  not  constitute  a  waiver  of  any 
privilege  which  may  be  asserted  under  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  these  records  In  a 
Judicial  proceeding. 


March  28,  1980 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROPFRT  r  B"snRr)  m^-  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar beginning  on  page  2  with  U.S. 
Army,  through  new  reports,  going 
through  page  3,  page  4,  page  5,  page  6 
including  U.S.  Navy,  and  page  7  includ- 
ing U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— the  reservation  is  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  majority  leader  that  the 
items  on  the  Executive  Calendar  just 
identified  by  him  are  all  cleared  on  this 
side,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
consideration  and  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

(The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  today  are  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  en  bloc  by  which  the  nominations 
were  confirmed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
committees  may  have  until  6  p.m.  today 
to  file  committee  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORTS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
committees  may  be  authorized  on  Mon- 
day, March  31,  between  the  hours  of  12 
noon  and  5  p.m.,  to  file  reports  and  con- 
ference reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11-30 
A.M.,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  1,   1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I   ask    unanimous   consent   that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  unUl  11:30  am 
on  Tuesday  next. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

Ihe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:12  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1980.  at  11:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  28, 1980 : 

SECTTSrriES   AND   EXCHANCE   COMMISSION 

Stephen  J.  Friedman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  5,  1981,  vice  Roberta  S.  Karmel, 
resigned. 

The  JtmiciART 

John  David  Holscbuh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  a  new  position  created  by  PubUc 
Law  95-486,  approved  October  20,  1978. 

Ann  Aldrich,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.  S.  District 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  vice 
a  new  position  created  by  PubUc  Law  95-486, 
approved  October  20, 1978. 

George  Washington  White,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
PubUc  Law  96-486,  approved  October  20. 
1978. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor   as   provided   by  law: 

Josef  W.  Christ 

Beverly  R.  Dart 

Kevin  P.  Dopart 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program  candidates  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Alfred  J.  Auleta 
Richard  L. 

Balnbrldge 
Michael  C.  Coldwell 
Mary  Crawford 
Diane  A.  Dewltt 
Leonard  F.  Evans 
Dale  L.  Goble 
Thomas  R.  Grafton 
James  D.  Johnson 
George  C.  Matthews 


Brice  C.  Morich 
Paul  A.  Muffler 
John  J.  Panlchelll 
Ricky  S.  Powell 
Thomas  M.  Spears 
Daniel  K.  Steuer 
Steven  E.  Thornton 
Ronald  J.  Untreinner 
James  K.  Wass 
Michael  Williams 
Steven  M.  WUliams 


Joseph  A.  Monachlno  Charles  L.  Wood 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 
Cesare  R.  Valerl 

The  foUowlng-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
manders in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  A.  CahiU         James  D.  Johannes 
Richard  O.  Carstensen  Stuart  H.  Myster 
Patrick  B.  Coleman      Agop  Tashchlan 
William  R.  Davis  Tommy  Turner 

Richard  E.  Harrison     James  N.  Woody 
Dennis  K.  Heffner 

The  foUovring-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant  commanders   in   the   Medical   Corps   of 


Alexander  V.  Abary 
Walter  D.  Ashe,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Bank* 
Tony  C.  BarUey 
Joihn  F.  Beamis.  Jr. 
Bruce  D.  Beck 
Charles  A.  BuUaboy 
Michael  A.  Clark 
Louis  I.  Cooper 
Donnie  D.  Culpepper 
Richard  E.  Danzlger 
James  L.  Gentry 
Johnny  B.  Glenn 
John  R.  Gorman 
Robert  E.  Haln 
Lafloyd  H.  Hobbs.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Hughes 


Michael  E.  KUpatrtck 
Kenneth  a.  KoskeUa 
Lee  C.  Krapln 
James  L.  Larson 
Thomas  M.  Mabee 
Robert  H.  Malstrom 
Hank  H.  Nakahara 
Joseph  K.  Petway,  Jr. 
WUUam  B.  Rowley 
Robert  J.  Sbaschnlg 
Kenneth  L.  Sima 
John  R.  Stamm 
Theodore  R.  Sunder 
George  C.  Swanson 
Martin  Taub 
David  B.  Wilson.  Jr. 


The  following-named  (VS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  appointed  permanent  Ueuten- 
ants  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


James  P.  Graves.  Jr. 
Hubert  T.  Greenway. 
Jr. 


George  W.  Haggerson 
Rogers  C.  Toffle 


The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  line  of- 
ficers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ants in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


John  M.  LawBon 
Luther  M.  Mays 
Caslmlr  Napora 
Michael  L.  Smith 
Mark  K.  Stevens 
John  H.  WUckens 


Martin  E.  Bacon 
WUllam  J.  Blgham 
Herbert  H.  Bowden, 

Jr. 
Johnny  B.  Green 
Richard  F.  Kuebne 
David  P.  Laskoskl 

The  foUowlng-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Peter  V.  Rogers. 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers,  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Gregorio  A.  Contreras 
Francis  M.  Wlcker9ham 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officers,  W-2.  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Mack  L.  Anderson 
James  M.  Arnold 
Clair  H.  Auchey 
Melfred  D.  Calhelm 
OecU  C.  Cox 
Charles  R.  Dodd 


Edwin  P.  Humes 
Wallace  T.  Lovln 
Michael  D.  Luepkes 
Russell  E.  Olson 
Harlod  P.  Thoms 
Donald  R.  Wilbur 


The  folloviring-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
Chief  Warrant  Officer)  to  be  appointed  a  per- 
manent chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  in  the 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Uwe  H.  K.  Krumrelch 

The  following-named  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officers  to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officers  in  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

James  T.  Compton 
Sheldon  M.  Schrager 

The  following-named  (US.  Navy  officer 
(ret.) )  to  be  reappointed  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
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Navy,  subject 
•■  provided  by 


o  the  qualifications  therefor 
:  ftw: 


Lcmdr.  Wil  llam  J.  Pulton,  USN  (ret.) 


The  followln  5 
offlcers)    to    b< 
mandera  In 
Navy,  subject 
as  provided  by 


the 


■named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

appointed   temporary   com- 

Medlcal   Corps  of  the  U.S. 

o  the  qualifications  therefor 

law: 


Walter  D.  Ashe, 
John  F.  Beamli 
Richard  E 
Robert  E.  Hain 
ICcbael  E.  Klldatrick 
James  L.  Larso:  1 


Jr. 
.  Jr. 
Dankiger 


The  following 
offlcers)  to  be 
ant  commandefs 
VS.    Navy. 
therefor  as  provided 


-named  (n.S.  Naval  Reserve 

ip]K>lnted  temporary  lieuten- 

in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 

to    the    qualifications 

by  law: 


si  bject 


James  F.  Grave  1 
Hubert  T. 
Jr. 


.  Jr. 
Gre^way, 


The  followlnp 
chief  warrant 
porary  chief 
of  the  U.S. 
tlons  therefor 


named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

dfflcer)  to  be  appointed  a  tem- 

wi  rrant  officer,  W-3,  in  the  line 

N4vy.  subject  to  the  qualifica- 

provlded  by  law: 


IS 


Uwe  H.  K.  Kr  unreich 


The  foUowldg 
cers   to    be   a]  pointed 
grade)    in   the 
limited  duty,  1  or 
to  the  qualiflc4tlons 
law: 

Kameron  E.  Bdtes 
Peter  L.  Darlln  j 
John  O.  Harrit  t; 
Steven  J.  Kell<  y 


The  foUowli^ 
dldates  to  be 
of  the  U.S 
porary  service, 
therefor  as 


Nay 


Alan  M.  Clo^ 
Thomas  L.  t  onnellan 
Stephen  D.  1  lelley 

The  foUowlrg 
serve  officer) 
captain  in  the 
of  the  U.S.  Navir, 
therefor  as  pre  rided 


Marlon  G.  Pi  terson 


The     follow^g 
graduates)  to 
tains  in  the 
of  the  U.S.  Navb, 
therefor  as  pro  Ided 


Anthony  G.  brlstlna 
John  C.  Pell  Mle 


The  following 
to  be  appolnt^i 
the   Medical 
U.8.  Navy,  subj^t 
for  as 


PhlUlp  S.  M(  tz 


The  followlrg 
officers)    to  b< 
manders  in  thi  1 
of  the  n.s. : 
therefor  as  pA>vided 


Robert  C. 

Frank  S.  Blak^yama 

Luis  O.  Ortli  1 
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William  R.  Rowley 
Robert  J.  Sbaschnlg 
Kenneth  L.  Sims 
Martin  Taub 
David  B.  Wilson,  Jr. 


George  W.  Haggerson 
Rogers  C.  Toffle 


-named  chief  warrant   offi- 

lieutenants    (Junior 

line   of  the   U.S.   Navy,   for 

temporary  service,  subject 

therefor  as  provided  by 

Philip  D.  McGaughey 
William  C.  Milby 
Robert  S.  Yoke 


-named  Navy  enlisted  can- 

I  .ppolnted  ensigns  in  the  line 

for  limited  duty,  for  tem- 

subject  to  the  qualifications 

prtfrided  by  law: 


named   (Ex-US.  Naval  Re- 
be  appointed  a  permanent 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
subject  to  the  qualifications 
by  law: 


named     (civilian     college 

3e  appointed  permanent  cap- 

4ledical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 

subject  to  the  qualifications 

'  bylaw: 


-named    (U.S.  Navy  officer) 

a  permanent  commander  in 

<  orps   in   the   Reserve  of   the 

to  the  qualifications  there- 

provldedlby  law: 


named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

appointed  permanent  com- 

Medicai  Corps  in  the  Reserve 

,  subject  to  the  qualifications 

"by  law: 

Kingsbury 


The     followfag-named     (civilian     college 
graduates)  to  )e  appointed  permanent  com- 


manders in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Barry  M.  Kaufman 
Truman  E.  Long 
Donald  J.  Maraist 
Santiago  Perez,  Jr. 
JackC.  Siebe 


James  E.  Cranford 
James  H.  Donnell 
Arnold  J.  Frank 
D.  Vertrees 

Hoi  lings  worth 
Robert  M.  Irick 

The  following-named  (Ex-U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
commander  in  the  Reserve,  for  special  duty 
(Merchant  Marine  (deck)),  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jack  A.  Rath 

The  following-named  (Ex-U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve officer)  to  be  appointed  a  temporary 
captain  in  the  Reserve,  for  special  duty 
(Merchant  Marine  (deck)),  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jack  A.  Rath 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  officer) 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  J.  Clubb 

The  following-named  (Ex-U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cer) to  be  appointed  a  temporary  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

David  L.  Rayl 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  appointed  temporary  com- 
manders In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Christopher  K.  Holmes 
Terence  G.  Klingele 
Joost  Sluls 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officer) 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  in 
the  Supply  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

George  J.  Tyson,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  28,  1980: 
In  thx  Akmy 
The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Flala,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Qen.  IJonald  R.  Lasher,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Hemphill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Dukes,  Jr.,  249-32- 
3960,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  A.  Dlnges,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Max  W.  Noah,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig  .  Oen.  David  W.  Elnael,  Jr.,  271-36- 


7188,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Browne,  464-34- 
8282,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Fant  m,  425-44- 
0179,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  P.  Maloney,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Neal  Creighton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  H.  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen  James  A.  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  O.  Crowell,  Jr.,  029-26- 
2816,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJ3.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Roderick  D.  Renlck,  Jr.,  341- 
24-3781,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Duane  H.  Stubbs,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Sullivan,  504-22- 
9848,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  M.  Russo.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Granger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Freeze,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Register,  Jr.,  252- 
44-4092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Doctor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  W.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  iinder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.    Gen.   Roderick   D.   Renlck,   Jr.,   341- 
24-3781,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  W.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  David  W.  Einsel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Hemphill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Pant,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Duane  H.  Stubbs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  L.  Dukes,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  M.  Browne,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Army 
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Brig.  Gen.  James  P.  Maloney,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  D.  Granger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Doctor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S' 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr.,  029-26- 
2816,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Berquist,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Gen.  Donald  R.  Lasher,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of    the   United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Oen.  Robert  A.  Sullivan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Gen.  Vincent  M.  Russo,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of    the   United   States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Gen.   James  E.  Freeze,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of   the   United   States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Oen.  Charles  J.  Flala,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of   the   United   States  (    colonel,   U.S. 

Gen.  Max  W.  Noah,  260-42-£ei6,  Army 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Gen.    Neal    Creighton,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of  the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Gen.  Edward  A.  Dlnges,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Gen.  James  A.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 


Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Register,  Jr.,  252- 
44-4092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  Commissioned  Officer  of  the 
Army,  imder  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general  of  the  line 

Brig.   Gen.   Cornelius  Ottway  Baker,  Ad- 
jutant  General's   Corps,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties 
of  great  importance  and  responsibility  in 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  within  the  con- 
templation of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5231,  for  appointment  while  so  serv- 
ing as  follows: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Earl  B.  Fowler,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties 
of  great  importance  and  responsibility  in 
the  grade  of  admiral  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
5231,  for  appointment  while  so  serving  as 
follows: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  UJ3. 
Navy. 

In  the  Makine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major  general 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.  Code, 
section  5902 : 

Kenneth  W.  Weir 


The  following  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  under  the  provisions  of 
title   10,  U.S.  Code,  section  5902: 

John  J.  Kraaovicb 
Ronald  K.  Nelson 
John  J.  Salesses 

In  the  Akmt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Fred  C. 
Abemethy,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  JcAn 
M.  Wallace,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  26,  1980. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Dan  F. 
Abahazy.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing William  C.  Zolp,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  29,  1980,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressionai.  Record  on  March  4. 
1980. 

In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Philip  M. 
Abbott,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Patti 
A.  Young,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1980.  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  26.  1980. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

MaJ.  John  R.  Bourgeois.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6222. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Chester  A.  Arnold.  Jr..  to  be  second  lieute- 
nant, and  ending  Billy  D.  Martin,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  26,  1980. 
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The  Rous  i 
The 
DJ}..  ofFereti 


met  at  11  ajn. 
Chaif  ain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
the  foUowing  prayer: 


O  give 
name,  mak  > 
the  peoples. 

Gracious 
we   are 
mighty  acts 
own  day. 
testify    to 
and  all  the 
us,  O  Lord, 
of  the  truth 
nlties  to 
and 
Nation  and 

In  Your 


thinks  to  the  Lord,  call  on  His 

known  His  deeds  among 

Psalms  105:  1. 

Lord,  we  confess  that  often 

ineffective   witnesses   to   Your 

of  love  in  history  and  our 

we  ought  proclaim  and 

four    creation,    redemption, 

blessings  of  life.  Encourage 

»  be  confident  in  the  power 

and  aware  of  our  opportu- 

the  message  of  healing 

reconcilation  between  people  in  our 

n  the  world. 

hply  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


"Set, 


sp>ak 
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asked  and  was  given 
>  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
_    of  one  of  the  sorriest 
Nation's  industrial  history. 
.  of  the  accident  at 
sland  nuclear  plant.  Much 
about  Three  Mile  Is- 
<^age  it  actually  did,  how 
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and  that  is  that  it  is  a 
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TRIB  JTE  TO  BOB  PAUL 

(Mr.  CLIN3ER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tt  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  everyone  who  knew  him  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
friend.  Bob  Paul,  this  week. 

I  first  met  Bob  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1976  to  serve  as  Chief  Counsel 
for  EDA.  Bob  was  enormously  helpful 
to  this  green  country  lawyer  in  easing 
my  adjustment  to  the  intricacies  of  this 
sometimes  Byzantine  institution. 

He  was  a  wise  and  unfailingly  good- 
humored  counselor  to  me  during  my 
tenure  at  EDA  and  I  learned  more  about 
the  pubUc  policy  issues  of  economic  de- 
velopment from  Bob  Paul  than  from  any 
other  single  individual. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  have 
continued  to  benefit  from  Bob's  nearly 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  economic  de- 
velopment issues  and  benefited  even 
more  from  his  friendship. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as 
the  indispensable  man  but  Bob  Paul 
comes  very  close.  Diu'lng  the  all  too 
brief  4  years  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  know  and  work  with  this  talented  and 
gentle  man.  he  has  worked  skillfully  and 
ceaselessly  toward  his  vision  of  a  better 
America.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


NATION    NEEDS     A     PRODUCTION- 
ORIENTED  ENERGY  POLICY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  on  NBC's  "Today  Show,"  we 
learned  that  75  Catholic  sisters  at  a  con- 
vent in  Erie,  Pa.,  have  discovered  a  rich 
reserve  of  natural  gas  literally  in  their 
own  backyard. 

It  seems  these  sisters  wanted  to  help 
their  convent  and  their  community  meet 
ever-rising  energy  bills.  So  they  took  a 
chance,  invested  $100,000  and  made  a 
discovery  which  wUl  save  them  more 
than  $500,000  in  energy  costs  during  the 
next  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  enterprising  and 
dedicated  sisters  can  find  the  wherewith- 
al to  produce  more  domestic  energy,  why 
cannot  th's  Congress  and  this  adminis- 
tration, with  the  resources  and  expertise 
of  the  entire  Nation  at  our  disposal,  de- 
velop a  national,  production-oriented 
energy  policy? 

The  American  people  demand  and  de- 
serve an  answer  to  that  question.  So  let 
us  stop  our  petty  bickering  about  energy 
and  get  down  to  business — today. 


THE  EVILS  OF  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  been  reviewing  the  almost  pro- 
phetic statements  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  body  who  served  as  an  economic 
mentor  to  many  generations  of  legisla- 
tors. The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  Is 
the  former  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Wright  Patman  of  Texas, 
who  regularly  warned  this  House  about 
the  evils  of  high  interest. 

As  I  reviewed  Mr.  Patman's  state- 
ments, it  occurred  to  me  that  we  should 
try  to  find  some  way  to  bring  his  con- 
cerns to  the  attention  of  those  who  today 
govern  the  Nation's  economic  policies. 
Perhaps  there  should  even  be  an  award 
of  some  sort  given  to  people  who  have 
failed  to  heed  the  Wright  Patman  proph- 
ecy— something  on  the  order  of  a 
"Wright  Patman,  Where  Are  You  When 
I  Need  You  Award." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  regard,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  one  Patman  statement  which 
might  serve  as  the  basis  for  such  a  me- 
morial when  on  January  13,  1969,  with 
the  prime  rate  standing  at  7  percent 
Mr.  Patman  stated: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adverse  effects  of  soar- 
ing Interest  rates  on  moderate  Income  groups, 
the  housing  industry  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  widely  recognized.  These  are 
the  groups  which  have  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  privileged  access  to  the  financial 
markets,  to  Insulate  themselves  from  the 
ballooning  costs  of  obtaining  funds. 


MIDSOUTH   FARMERS  WRITHING 
AS    CREDIT    VISE    TIGHTENS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  lead  story  in  this  morning's  edition 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  had 
a  headline  that  read:  "Mid-South  Farm- 
ers Writhing  as  Credit  Vise  Tightens." 
For  those  not  acquainted  with  agricul- 
tural operations,  that  is  an  ominous  sign. 
I  am  finding  that  the  current  monetary 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
having  a  severe  and  debilitating  effect  on 
farmers  and  small  businesses  who  depend 
on  credit  to  finance  their  normal  opera- 
tions. 

I  have  already  contacted  Fed  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  to  express  my  own 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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reservations  about  the  present  policy  of 
high  infiation  rates.  The  principle  that 
we  can  dampen  demand  by  raising  in- 
terest rates  is  a  two-edged  sword.  That 
policy  also  hits  the  small  businessman 
and  farmer  in  the  operation  of  their 
businesses.  It  causes  the  farmer  higher 
costs  and  he  has  no  way  to  pass  along 
those  increased  costs  of  planting,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing  the  crop  he 
financed  with  borrowed  money.  The 
small  businessman  can  and  must  pass 
along  those  higher  interest  costs  to  his 
customers  if  he  or  she  is  to  remain  in 
business. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  money  borrowed  to  expand 
a  small  business  or  farm.  I  am  talking 
solely  about  money  borrowed  to  finance 
their  operation.  If  this  current  high  in- 
terest rate  policy  continues,  I  fear  that 
we  will  see  fewer  products  on  shelves,  and 
less  crop  production  from  oiu-  farms. 
These  independent  businessmen  and 
farmers  have  no  choice  but  to  cut  back. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  there  wiU  be 
fewer  goods  and  higher  prices.  Maybe 
more  importantly,  there  will  be  fewer 
businesses,  fewer  farms,  and  less  com- 
petition. 

The  policy  of  high  interest  rates  can 
result  in  economic  disaster  for  the  many 
milUons  of  small  businessmen  and  farm- 
ers who  have  formed  the  backbone  of  our 
economy  throughout  our  history. 


EXTENDING  BY  60  DAYS  EXPIRA- 
TION DATE  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  520)  to 
extend  by  60  days  the  expiration  date  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  520 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  717(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  V3.C.  App. 
2166(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  28,  1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "May  27, 1980". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R 
5563,  PERMITTING  THE  USE  OF 
SPANISH  LANGUAGE  IN  FEDERAL 
COURTS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 


(Rept.  No.  96-859)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  625)  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5563)  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
certain  judicial  pleadings  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  be  conducted  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HM.  6837,  PASSENGER  RAIL- 
ROAD REBUILDING  ACT— ROCK 
ISLAND  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEE  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  621  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  621 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bin  (H.R.  6837)   to  amend  the 
Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  Northeast  Corridor  im- 
provement project  and  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  begin  development 
of  energy  efficient  rail  passenger  corridors, 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  employ- 
ees  of   the   Rock   Islaoid   Railroad,   and   for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.   After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute   rule,    said   substitute   shall   be 
considered  for  amendment  by  titles  Instead 
of  by  sections  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  substitute  for  falliu-e  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  ame  idment. 
the  Conmilttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  Houf^e  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    to    the    bill    or    to    the    committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions.  After  the  passage  of  H  R. 
6837,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2253,  and 
it  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out   all   after  the  enacting 
clause  of  sild  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R.  6837 
as  passed  by  the  House.  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  insist  on  the 
House  amendments  to  said  Senate  bill  and  to 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate  there- 
on. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moaklet)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  for  debate  only  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolutiwi  621  Is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  6837.  the  Passenger  Rail- 
road Rebuilding  Act  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Employee  Assistance  Act  of 
1980.  It  is  an  open  rule,  which  will  allow 
all  germane  amendments  to  be  offered, 
and  it  provides  for  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  waivers  of  points  of  order. 

The  first  is  a  waiver  of  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  necessary  be- 
cause this  bill  as  introduced  had  one 
section  that  might  possibly  have  allowed 
money  to  be  spent  in  this  fiscal  year. 
And,  under  section  402(a) ,  any  spending 
legislation  for  this  fiscal  year  should 
have  been  reported  out  of  committee  by 
last  May  15.  which  this  bill  was  not. 
However,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  reported  a 
committee  substitute  for  the  bill  which 
completely  cures  the  Budget  Act  viola- 
tion, so  this  waiver  is  purely  technical. 

TTie  second  waiver  is  of  clause  5  of  rule 
XXI.  which  prohibits  appropriations  in 
an  authorization  bill.  It  is  necessary  be- 
cause there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill 
making  $4  milUon  available  immediately 
for  emergency  assistance  to  the  bank- 
rupt Rock  Island  Railroad.  The  $4  mil- 
lion is  to  come  from  money  that  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  other  pur- 
poses, so  by  definition  it  constitutes  an 
appropriation  in  an  authorization.  Since 
this  is  money  that  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated, however,  the  provision  does 
not  involve  increased  Federal  spending 
and  this  waiver  is  also  essentially  tech- 
nical. 

In  addition  to  the  waivers  of  points  of 
order.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  or- 
der the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment,  and  provides 
that  the  substitute  wiU  be  read  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections.  And  finally,  since 
the  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill  with 
similar  provisions,  the  rule  provides  that 
after  this  bill  has  been  passed  it  will  be  in 
order  to  insert  its  provisions  under  the 
Senate  number  and  request  a  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill — the  Passenger 
Railroad  Rebuilding  Act — is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  transportation  legisla- 
tion. The  first  title  contains  an  author- 
ization of  $750  million  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor  improvement  project.  This  is 
the  amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  order  to  complete  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Northeast  Corridor  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
this  program  and  has  made  a  number  of 
recommendations;  it  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  excellent  work.  They  have,  for  in- 
stance, identified  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 
tomac Tuimel  as  the  major  bottleneck 
on  the  route  and  have  earmarked  part  of 
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goals  of  this  important 
Speaker,    are   to   provide 
energy  efficient  service  be- 
D.C.,  New  York,  and 
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BAUMXn.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
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first  of  all,  I  want  to  say 

s  here  on  a  Friday  with 


the  Speaker  and  with  the  few  other 
Members  of  the  House  legislating.  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  enjoy  our  activities  today. 

I  commend  the  very  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  rule  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  but  I  did  want  to 
comment  on  the  substance  of  this  bill  as 
an  early  warning  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subccMnmittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  will  explain  it 
from  their  viewpoint;  but  I  have  some 
concern  about  what  I  would  have  to  call 
a  budget-busting  bill  of  this  nature. 

Title  I  has  certainly  much  to  commend 
it  to  those  of  us  who  have  portions  of 
the  northeast  rail  corridor  in  our  dis- 
tricts, and  in  fact  title  I  deals  with  the 
problem  of  the  timnel  through  Baltimore 
that  has  been  a  bottleneck  for  some 
years.  But  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  title  I  is  held  hostage 
to  other  less  worthy  titles  of  this  legis- 
lation which  are  not  related  to  the 
northeast  corridor  problem  and  which, 
if  enacted,  could  cause  a  great  many 
problems. 

I  will  not  comment  at  length  on  title 
n,  dealing  with  the  bailout  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 
and  its  bankrupt  state,  because  I  am 
quite  sure  that  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Members  who  are  directly  affected;  but 
the  very  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
issue  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  own 
in  a  separate  bill. 

I  do  want  to  address  myself  to  the  title 
of  this  bill,  which  deals  with  the  author- 
ization for  13  new  high  speed  rail  pas- 
senger corridors  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary type  of  authorization  bill.  It  is 
a  first  in  one  sense,  because  it  is  the 
first  authorization  bill  since  the  windfall 
profit  tax  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, that  seeks  to  begin  carving  up  the 
pie  produced  by  that  bill,  the  $227  bil- 
lion plus  pie  that  will  be  produced  by  that 
tax  bill. 

If  you  will  address  yourselves  to  pages 
57  and  58  of  the  bill,  it  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary type  of  authorization.  It 
says  that  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  proceeds,  for  the  implementation  of 
numerous  corridor  improvement  proj- 
ects, not  to  exceed  $850  million  to  re- 
main available,  but  only  upon  the  subse- 
quent enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
implementation  of  each  individual  proj- 
ect. 

Now,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  this 
hybrid  authorization  means.  I  read  it  as 
a  nearly  $1  billion  authorization,  but  not 
earmarked  for  any  specific  projects. 
That  to  me  is  not  terribly  good  legislat- 
ing. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  provision  which  I  just  mentioned 
creating  13  new  rail  passenger  corridors 
is  opposed  by  the  Carter  administration 
and  only  on  Thursday  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  Mr.  Goldschmidt, 
threatened  that  he  would  recommend  a 
veto  of  this  railroad  assistance  bill  un- 
less this  provision  of  the  bill  is  removed. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  new  rail 
corridor  provision  could  be  the  first, 
nearly  $1  billion  down  payment  on  a 


program  that  could  cost  at  least  $13  bil- 
Uon,  if  the  figures  are  to  be  believed  that 
the  administration  has  suggested.  It  will 
probably  cost  many  billions  more. 

I  believe  now  is  time,  when  these  au- 
thorization bills  come  up,  to  nip  these 
spendings  in  the  bud.  We  are  often  told, 
"Well,  you  don't  have  to  appropriate  all 
the  money,  that  the  Congress  will  have  a 
second  chance  on  this,"  but  here  we  are 
struggling  in  this  Congress  to  bring  a 
balanced  budget  to  the  floor  and  in  this 
present  bill  we  have  the  seeds  of  many 
unbalanced  budgets  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  received  a 
fact  sheet  from  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  in  their  offices  this  week  will 
address  the  points  raised  there. 

I  also  commend  to  them  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
threatening  a  veto. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hagedorn)  that  will  remove  completely 
these  new  and  costly  rail  passenger  cor- 
ridors from  the  bill.  I  hope  that  is  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  to  inquire 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  March  31,  1980,  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday  the  House  meets  at  noon 
to  take  up  H.R.  6837,  the  Passenger  Rail- 
road Rebuilding  Act  of  1980.  to  complete 
consideration. 

n  1130 

Next  we  consider  HJl.  5563,  permit  use 
of  Spanish  language  in  Federal  courts  in 
Puerto  Rico,  open  rule,  1  hour. 

On  suspensions  we  have  two  bills  and 
recorded  votes  on  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday,  April  1.  We 
have  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
48,  accept  statue  of  Mother  Joseph,  and 
H.R.  5410,  notification  to  spouses  of  re- 
tiring Federal  employees. 

The  Speaker  Intends  to  adjourn  fairly 
early  on  Monday  so  that  some  Members 
can  get  home  for  the  Jewish  holiday. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  1  and 
2,  we  will  have  recorded  votes  on  the 
suspensions  debated  Monday.  Then  we 
have  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3824, 
revenue  bonds  for  District  of  Columbia 
Housing  Finance  Agency.  I  expect  to  ask 
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to  come  in  at  10  o'clock  on  that  day  when 
I  am  finished  with  the  schedule  and  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

Then  we  have  H.R.  6464,  exchange  of 
property  between  Michigan  Army  missile 
plant  and  Michigan  Job  Development 
Authority.  Of  course,  that  is  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  6554,  the  maritime  authoriza- 
tions, subject  to  a  rule. 

H.R.  6614,  sea  grant  authorizations, 
subject  to  a  rule. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  662.  In- 
ternational Development  Banks. 

S.  2009,  the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness 
Act  of  1979,  subject  to  a  rule. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday 
the  House  will  adjourn  until  noon  on 
Tuesday,  April  15  for  the  Easter  district 
work  period. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  and  by  5:30  on  Tuesday.  As 
I  mentioned,  we  will  adjourn  fairly  early 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  that  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  regarding  the  U.N.  settle- 
ments, I  think  it  was  Ms.  Holtzhan's  of 
New  York,  would  there  be  any  prospect 
of  that  being  on  the  floor  next  week? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  no  plan  to  bring  it  up 
next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Furthermore,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  schedule  having  to  do 
with  the  budget  resolution  or  the  rule 
thereon.  Do  we  assume  from  that  that 
it  is  deflnitely  put  off  until  after  the 
Easter  recess? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  As  I  understand,  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  rule,  and  also 
the  draft  registration  probably  will  be 
put  off  until  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Request  has  been  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  grant  a  rule  on  Monday 
that  would  send  the  Nicaraguan  aid  bill 
to  conference.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  there  is  any  plan  to  schedule 
that  leglslat'on  rext  week,  the  rule  send- 
ing it  to  conference? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  There  are  no  plans  to 
schedule  that  next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  31,  1980 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  Ml  Monday.  March  31,  1980 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  one  further 
question  that  I  should  have  asked  earlier 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  said  that  votes  on  suspensions  on 
Monday  will  be  put  over  until  Tuesday, 


but  that  does  not  mean  there  will  not 
be  a  number  of  rollcalls  on  amendments 
to  the  railroad  biU  or  other  matters;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY 
THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  explain  that  in  this  particulau- 
instance  regarding  Monday,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  there  is  a  religious  holiday 
and  there  are  many  Members  of  that 
faith  who  would  like  to  get  home  before 
simdown.  It  is  the  hope  that  the  House 
would  adjourn  on  that  particular  day 
at  a  resisonable  hour  if  the  House  has 
not  completed  the  bills.  If  the  first  two 
bills  are  completed,  then  the  House  can 
go  forward  with  the  suspensions  know- 
ing that  the  rollcalls  will  be  the  follow- 
ing day. 

HOUR   OF   MEETING   ON  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  1,  1980 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
convenes  on  Tuesday.  April  1,  1980,  it 
convene  at  10  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL  2,  1980 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
convenes  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  1980, 
it  convene  at  10  ajn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DULY  PASSED,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  March  31,  1980,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  BRZEZmSKI  SHOULD  RETIRE 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  just  like  to  renew  my  request  of 
yesterday  that  Mr.  Brzezinski  should  re- 
tire from  his  present  job  and  better  serve 
the  country  in  the  private  sector. 


PASSENGER  RAILROAD  REBUILD- 
ING ACT— ROCK  ISLAND  RAIL- 
ROAD EMPLOYEE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  6837)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor improvement  project  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  begin 
development  of  energy  efficient  rail  pas- 
senger corridors,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employees  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Hr    THE    COMMITTEE    Or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6837,  with  Mr. 
HiGHTowzR  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  l^  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  . 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  sectors  of  our 
Nation's  economy  are  dependent  upon 
the  continuation  and  improvement  of 
vital  rail  service  both  passenger  and 
freight.  This  bill  is  critical  to  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  efficient  transporta- 
tion alternatives  and  ccmtinued  rail 
freight  service. 

It  provides  funding  to  complete  the 
Northeast  Corridor  improvement  proj- 
ect, provides  funding  to  begin  develop- 
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ment  and  eng  neering  plans  for  at  least 
13  other  riil  passenger  corridors 
throughout  th(  i  country,  and  insures  con- 
tinued freight  service  over  most  of  the 
presently  bankrupt  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. 

Significant  snergy  savings  have  been 
realized  by  pi  oviding  high  quality  rail 
service  in  the  'Northeast  Corridor.  When 
completed,  it  vill  carry  over  21  million 
passengers  pei  year,  at  an  enormous  en- 
ergy savings.  V  ithout  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor, each  passenger  would  use  almost 
20  percent  moe  energy  by  taking  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation. 

I  would  alsc  point  out  that  it  can  be 
operated  withe  ut  the  use  of  a  single  bar- 
rel of  oil  sine  I  it  is  electrified  and  the 
electricity  can  ae  generated  by  nonpetro- 
leimi  sources. 

Through  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee, I  hi  Lve  become  convinced  that 
the  benefits  of  high  speed  rail  passenger 
service,  as  der  lonstrated  by  the  North- 
east Corridor,  can  be  realized  in  other 
densely  populi  ted  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  bill  authorizes  $55  million  for 
design  and  enjineerlng  plans  for  other 
corridors  aroui  id  the  country.  The  corri- 
dors which  wil  I  be  chosen  are  those  with 
the  greatest  p[>tential  to  attract  riders 
and  save  energ  ir.  This  bill  represents  sen- 
sible planning  in  the  development  of 
high-speed  ral  passenger  service,  with 
adequate  concessional  review  at  all 
stages  of  the  e  rocess. 

The  Midweitem  and  Southern  por- 
tions of  the  ^  ation  are  experiencing  a 
rail  freight  cri  ;is.  The  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road has  been  ordered  to  liqiiidate  over 
7.000  miles  of   rack. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  that  approved 
by  the  Congress  last  year  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Railrc=id.  It  provides  authority 
for  other  car:  iers  to  operate  parts  of 
the  Rock  Isla  id  at  no  expense  to  the 
Federal  Gover  iment. 

In  areas  wh  ire  other  carriers  will  not 
provide  tempo  -ary  service.  $4  million  is 
available  for  e  nergency  targeted  direct- 
ed service.  Fof  employees  who  will  not 
other  carriers,  employee 
protection  claiins  are  reduced,  but  pay- 
ment is  guarai  iteed. 

This  legislat  on  is  critical  to  many  vi- 
tal components  of  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation systim  and  to  many  sections 
of  our  Nation'!  economy.  Increasing  pe- 
troleum costs  4nd  dependence  on  foreign 
is  the  greatest  inflation - 
i  a  our  economy  today.  If 
for  transportation  alter- 
•educe  our  dependence  on 
must  begin  now. 


energy  sources 
ary  pressiire 
we  are  to  plan 
natives  which 
foreign  oil,  we 
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The  Chair  recog- 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 

a.R.  6837  which  contains 

first  includes  provisions 

of  the  Northeast  Cor- 
he  funding  of  new  emer- 

has  included  $750  mil- 
recommendation  to 


carry  out  the  goals  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  We  have  adopted  his  recom- 
mendation because  we  think  the  North- 
east Corridor  should  be  completed,  and 
only  by  making  it  clear  that  Congress 
is  going  to  pay  for  that  project  will  it 
be  completed. 

Although  the  project  was  fraught  with 
problems  during  its  beginning  stages, 
many  of  these  obstacles  have  been  cured. 
The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
and  Amtrak  have  entered  into  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  defining  their 
respective  roles.  The  bill  further  clari- 
fies the  responsibility  for  track  construc- 
tion by  vesting  Amtrak  within  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  with  all 
the  responsibility  for  contracting  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor  project  track  im- 
provements. The  bill  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  entire  corridor  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Amtrak  as  of  January  1,  1985. 

The  emerging  corridors  provision  like- 
wise makes  sense,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Transportation  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee requested  that  Amtrak,  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
Etepartment  of  Transportation  study 
various  potential  corridor  sites.  This 
study  analyzes  rail  corridors  under  vari- 
ous energy  scenarios.  The  study  demon- 
strated that  people  will  use  reliable  rail 
corridor  service  between  major  metro- 
politan centers. 

H.R.  6837  requires  the  Secretary,  upon 
the  sulmiission  of  an  evaluation  method, 
to  rank  the  corridors  listed  in  the  bill, 
and  any  additional  corridors  which 
qualify  under  the  method,  and  to  sub- 
mit the  ranking  to  Amtrak.  The  bill  also 
calls  for  a  fiscal  year  1981  authorization 
of  $55  million  for  the  development  of  de- 
sign and  engineering  plans  for  these  cor- 
ridors. It  is  vital  that  the  design  and 
engineering  work  be  accomplished  prior 
to  the  authorization  of  construction. 
This  is  an  important  lesson  learned 
from  the  Northeast  Corridor  project. 

There  is  a  contingent  authorization  of 
$850  million  once  the  corridors  have  been 
ranked  and  once  the  design  and  engi- 
neering work  has  been  done.  This  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  this 
morning  between  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  This  bill  requires  the  enactment 
of  specific  legislation  authorizing  the 
corridors  before  any  of  that  $850  million 
could  be  spent.  The  money  authorized  for 
the  emerging  corridors  is  allocated  out 
of  funds  available  from  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  account.  The  money  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  is  allocated  from  money 
already  in  the  President's  budget.  Nei- 
ther of  those  things  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  being  budget  busting  in  nature. 
If  the  President  chooses  to  revise  his 
budget,  we  will  certainly  cooperate  with 
him  and  have  indicated  that  from  the 
outset.  However,  until  that  happens,  we 
think  we  ought  to  proceed  with  these 
projects. 

Title  n  of  the  blU.  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Employee  Assistance  Act,  is  es- 
sential if  rail  service  is  to  be  provided 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Midwest,  particu- 
larly the  13  States  now  dependoit  upon 


the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  their  free 
transportation  service.  Since  going  into 
bankruptcy,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  $121  million  to  keep  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  operating.  Directed  service 
costs  taxpayers  approximately  $15  mil- 
lion a  month.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  rail  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island  to  the  private  sector  opera- 
tors and  to  State  governments.  This  will 
result  in  a  substantial  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
maintain  77  percent  of  the  service  cur- 
rently provided  by  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad. 

There  is  a  $75  million  guaranteed  obli- 
gation in  this  bill  for  labor  protection 
payments  to  the  Rock  Island  employees 
whose  jobs  are  terminated.  That  is  not 
an  appropriation  of  Federal  fimds  that 
will  not  be  returned;  it  is  a  priority  claim 
against  the  estate  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  and  it  is  structured  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Milwaukee  bill  which  we 
passed  late  last  year. 

With  a  legal  cloud  hanging  over  the 
operation  of  the  Rock  Island  lines,  the 
fate  of  many  midwestem  shippers  is  in 
jeopardy.  We  believe  that  we  must  act 
quickly  to  influence  the  smooth  flow  of 
commerce  and  to  avoid  the  needless  ex- 
penditure of  more  Federal  funds. 

At  the  risk  of  being  redundant,  I  would 
like  to  repeat,  the  $750  milUon  for  the 
Northeast  corridor  is  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  money  for  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  will  be  paid  back  from  the 
estate  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  The 
emerging  corridors  funding  comes  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  account,  but  it  is 
not  appropriated  in  this  bill,  and  this 
bill  specifically  requires  that  future  leg- 
islation would  be  necessary  before  that 
money  could  be  spent. 

I  personally  appreciate  the  flattering 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land concerning  the  Northeast  corridor 
project,  which  with  this  additional  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  will  finally 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  over  $3  billion 
total.  I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  to 
consider  spending  less  than  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  money  on  13  corridors 
that  we  have  spent  on  1  corridor  in  the 
Northeast  sector  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  WoLPE) . 

Mr.  Vv'OIiPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Passenger  Railroad  Re- 
building Act  of  1980.  I  would  like  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  for 
their  coordinated  leadership  on  this  very 
important  legislation. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  previous 
speakers,  the  issue  before  us  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  are  calling  for  un- 
balancing the  Federal  budget.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  dollar  implica- 
tions of  this  legislation  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  the  actual  substance  of  the  lan- 
guage in  front  of  us.  But,  more  to  the 
point,  the  issue  is  not  whether  or  not 
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we  want  to  unbalance  the  budget,  but 
whether  we  are  going  to  begin  to  get  our 
priorities  straight  and  to  adopt  a  series 
of  consistent  policies  that  can  begin  to 
address  once  and  for  all  our  dangerous 
dependence  upon  petroleum. 
D  1150 
It  turns  out  that  54  percent  of  all  the 
petroleiun  in  this  country  goes  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. If  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
reducing  our  petroleum  consumption  na- 
tionally and,  in  particular,  reducing  our 
dangerous  dependence  upon  imported 
foreign  oil,  we  are  going  to  have  to  ad- 
dress the  energy  inefficiency  of  a  trans- 
portation system  that  captures  more 
than  half  of  all  the  petroleum  this  Na- 
tion consumes.  Clearly,  mass  transit 
initiatives  such  as  are  proposed  in  this 
emerging  corridor  legislation  must  play 
a  central  role  in  any  coherent  national 
energy  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  extraordinary, 
frankly,  that  the  administration  could, 
in  the  same  breath,  impose  a  fee  on  im- 
ported oil,  ostensibly  as  a  conservation 
measure,  and  then  come  right  back  and 
suggest  they  are  going  to  actually  cut 
funding  for  mass  transit  programs  in 
this  country — programs  which  can  im- 
pact immediately  upon  our  petroleum 
consumption,  programs  that  can  help  us 
displace  the  petroleum  that  we  are  now 
consuming  at  such  a  horrendous  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  out  of  line  with  either  our  en- 
ergy requirements  or  our  budgetary  re- 
quirements. Fast  and  efficient  inner-city 
corridor  rail  service  is  not  a  novel  con- 
cept. Its  utility  has  already  been  proven 
throughout  the  world.  The  high-speed 
rail  services  of  Europe  and  Japan  are 
an  example  of  what  a  national  commit- 
ment to  excellent  rail  service  in  impor- 
tant city  corridors  can  produce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Northeast  Corridor 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  only  par- 
tially developed,  has  already  demon- 
strated that  good  rail  service  can  attract 
substantial  ridership  in  comoetition 
with  less  fuel-efficient  modes  of  trans- 
portation. The  success  of  th's  system  can 
and  should  be  extended  to  other  inner- 
city  rail  corridors  connecting  major 
population  centers.  If  we  ignore  the 
tremendous  potential  of  emerging  cor- 
ridors, we  will  not  only  shortchange  the 
entire  rail  transportation  system  of  this 
country  but  we  will  also  miss  a  major 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  our  stated 
national  goal  of  greater  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  act  favorably  on  this  leigslatlon  and 
will  do  so  expeditiously. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  provides  $1.8  billion  for  railroad 
subsidies.  The  American  people  are  ask- 
ing Congress  to  control  its  spending  We 
talk  of  cutting  the  budget,  and  yet,  this 
bUl  means  increasing  budget  expendi- 
tures. 

America  today  is  sufifering  under  an 


18-percent  inflation  rate.  This  has 
brought  on  19-percent  int^-est  rates 
which  stifle  business.  At  the  same  time 
it  loads  the  average  American  with  42 
cents  in  taxes  out  of  every  dollar  that  he 
earns. 

It  was  said  in  the  Commerce  Conunit- 
tee  that  this  bill  would  do  a  lot  of  good 
for  America.  We  have  done  more  good 
for  America  today  than  the  average  citi- 
zen can  carry  with  18-percent  inflation 
and  42 -percent  tax  burden.  More  good 
means  more  inflation  and  more  taxes. 

This  railroad  legislation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  two  separate  bills.  The  section 
deaUng  with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
involves  labor  preferential  separation. 
Congress  already  provides  for  all  labor 
in  this  country  through  the  social  secu- 
rity system  at  retirement.  Ctmgress  pro- 
vides transition  for  unemployment 
through  its  unemployment  compensation 
plans.  But  in  the  railroad  industry,  we< 
give  preferential  benefits  over  what 
would  be  provided  for  any  other  industry. 
The  question  arises  with  this  law  about 
equity  and  fairness  for  all  Americans 
who  work  in  every  walk  of  life. 

We  have  a  continuing  problem  with 
Amtrak.  America  would  like  to  see 
Amtrak  succeed,  but  year  after  year 
Amtrak's  performance  record  is  discour- 
aging. In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's Report  on  the  Effectiveness  of 
Amtrak,  it  was  stated  that  Amtrak's  op- 
erations trend  has  remained  on  a  down- 
ward slide.  Total  expenses  were  2.6  times 
greater  than  the  total  corporate  reve- 
nues, resulting  in  a  net  loss  of  $619.8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1979.  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1979,  Amtrak's  total  cor- 
porate deficit  had  increased  from  $2.5 
billion  to  $3.1  billion. 

Federal  grants  are  the  main  source  of 
funds  for  Amtrak,  accounting  for  $755.9 
million  or  68  percent  of  all  funds  pro- 
vided. For  every  dollar  of  revenue  gener- 
ated, Amtrak  incurred  $1.56  in  additional 
expenses.  The  on-time  performance  on 
long  distance  trains  was  60  percent  in 
1976.  The  on-time  record  gets  worse  each 
year,  and  Amtrak  now  is  only  48  percent 
on  time.  This  bill  provides  nothing  to 
improve  work  rules  or  productivity  to 
give  labor  on  the  railroads  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  nm  the  passenger  trains  on 
a  profitable  basis. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
roadbeds  and  good  tracks  are  essential. 
But  thev  need  a  different  type  of  superior 
roadbed  for  a  fast  passenger  train  com- 
pared to  the  roadbed  that  is  needed  for  a 
regular  heavy  freight  train.  Who  is  qual- 
ified to  decide  on  where  the  money  goes 
on  installing  the  new  rail  tracks?  We 
have  been  told  in  past  years  that  these 
tracks  would  be  provided  in  past  budgets, 
but  the  big  cost  ovemms  have  eliminated 
tracks. 

Various  studies  have  been  made  on  the 
Northeast  Corrdidor  improvement  proj- 
ect (NECIP)  which  noted  that  cost  over- 
rims  and  construction  delays  contributed 
to  a  significant  reduction  in  the  project 
scope  than  formerly  anticipated. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administrator 
stated  before  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee that  the  $750  million  estimate 
for  NECIP  was  made  on  the  assumption 


of  a  7  percent  inflation  rate.  Amtn^'s 
president  has  stated  that  completion  of 
NECIP  would  require  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $3.7  billion. 

The  emerging  corridors  section  of  the 
bill  is  based  on  a  study  conducted  by  Am- 
trak and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tor stated  before  the  subcommittee  that 
the  data  in  this  study  is  not  adequate  as 
a  means  of  judging  the  undertaking  of 
major  new  investments  in  facilities  and 
improvements  in  service.  This  legislation 
authorizes  almost  $1  billi<Mi  for  an 
emerging  corridors  program.  It  does  not 
address  the  problems  of  increased  oper- 
ating subsidies  for  additional  trains,  in- 
cremental maintenance  costs  and  the 
method  of  analyzing  the  selected  corri- 
dors. 

The  committee  has  held  no  hearings 
on  how  this  legislation  will  effect  other 
transportation  industries.  The  bus  and 
airline  industries  and  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  this  bill.  And  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  as  stated  that 
he  will  recommend  a  veto  on  the  emerg- 
ing corridors  legislation.  Additional  high 
speed  corridors  would  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  as  much  as  $1  billion 
each,  and  the  busiest  of  these  new  corri- 
dors would  not  carry  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  traffic  in  the  Northeast  Corridor. 
The  Northeast  Corridor  cost  $238  million 
in  operating  expenses  last  year  and  re- 
covered only  $118  milhon  in  fares. 

We  should  not  consider  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  new  expenditures  at  a 
time  when  Congress  desperately  needs 
to  restore  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  chair- 
man's attention  the  rail  service  currently 
operating  between  three  cities  of  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  support  of 
the  Missouri  General  Assembly,  the  com- 
mencement of  service  under  the  403(b) 
program  has  made  a  tremendous  in- 
crease. During  the  first  month  of  serv- 
ice, about  3,900  individuals  got  off  and 
on  the  train  in  Missouri.  After  3  months, 
that  activity  generated  up  to  aroimd 
6,100.  At  the  present,  the  on-time  p«"- 
formance  of  Amtrak  in  that  corridor  was 
90  percent,  which  is  way  above  the  na- 
tion average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  support 
of  the  system  by  the  Missouri  a«ieral 
Assembly  it  is  now  in  the  process  of 
approving  additional  funds  under  the 
403(b)  program  for  the  second  train.  Be- 
cause of  the  dramatic  increase  in  gaso- 
line prices,  more  Missourians  are  turn- 
ing to  the  rails  for  transportation  be- 
tween the  ttiree  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Secretary 
should  consider  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  corridor  during  this  evalua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would  reply 
to  a  question  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate,  today, 
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Rock  Island  Branch  from  Belleville 
through  Clay  Center,  there  are  11  ele- 
vators in  six  communities.  Those  ele- 
vators hold  almost  6  million  bushels.  To- 
gether, those  two  Rock  Island  lines 
serve  69  grain  elevators  with  combined 
capacities  totaling  39,772,000  bushels. 
Of  those  69  elevators,  only  5  are  served 
by  other  railroads.  What  are  these  ele- 
vator oprators  and  the  farmers  they 
serve  to  do  when  the  Rock  Island  stops 
running? 

The  shippers  in  the  communities 
along  this  line  want  to  get  together 
and  form  a  port  authority  to  buy  up 
the  line  and  operate  it  themselves.  This 
is  the  kind  of  initiative  I  wish  we  could 
see  in  more  of  our  people  today.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  have  all  of  the  money 
they  need  to  rehabilitate  the  line  im- 
mediately, so  they  would  need  to  borrow 
some  from  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  where  Mr.  Bereuter's  amend- 
ment comes  in.  This  amendment  is  simi- 
lar to  language  in  the  Senate  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kassebauh  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  myself  in  the  House. 

I  would  be  willing  to  let  this  issue  ride 
and  let  the  conferees  adopt  the  Senate 
language,  if  witliholding  the  amendment 
would  speed  passage  of  this  bill. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  would  purchase  not  less 
than  $25  million  in  stock,  bonds  or  trust 
certificates.  These  secured  loans  to  ship- 
pers could  make  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  many  small  communi- 
ties along  the  Rock  Island. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  adopt  the 
amendment  providing  secured  loans  to 
nonrailroad  entities  seeking  to  purchase 
and  operate  the  Rock  Island,  we  must 
provide  time  for  additional  legislative 
action  on  the  Rock  Island  issue. 

Mr.  Bereuter's  other  amendment 
would  prevent  the  sale  of  track  for 
salvage  imtil  the  next  Congress  has  had 
time  to  review  the  Rock  Island  problem. 
This  is  essential  to  keep  the  structure 
of  the  line  intact  long  enough  for  ship- 
pers along  it  to  work  with  us  to  develop 
plans  to  save  their  service.  Should  the 
conferees  adopt  the  Senate  language 
with  respect  to  loans,  this  provision 
could  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  also  offer  an 
amendment  to  enlarge  the  authorization 
for  directed  service  funds.  I  feel  it  is 
definitely  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  a  bill  moving  before  time 
runs  out.  I  would  prefer  we  support 
these  amendments,  but  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  put  a  bill  before  the 
conference  committee. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski)  ,  a  very  help- 
ful member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  this  bill,  and,  espe- 
cially, section  104,  which  gives  statutory 
recognition  to  the  congestion  problem 
along  the  Northeast  Corridor  caused  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Tunnel  in 
Baltimore.  Md. 

The  B.  It  P.  Tunnel  was  completed  in 
July  1873,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


road extended  its  lines  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington.  As  early  as  1915,  the  tunnel 
was  recognized  as  an  impediment  to  traf- 
fic along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
New  York  to  Washington  line.  In  1928, 
the  railroad  decided  to  build  a  larger 
tunnel  parallel  to  the  B.  b  P.  But,  as  we 
all  well  know,  the  Great  Depression 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  many  capital 
projects,  fuid  this  was  one  of  them.  To 
this  day,  no  major  renovation  or  expan- 
sion of  the  tunnel  has  taken  place,  except 
for  some  minor  alterations  around  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Commerce  on 
February  26,  1980,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  presi- 
dent of  Amtrak,  confirmed  what  many 
have  said  for  years:  that  the  B.  &  P. 
Tunnel  is  the  largest,  single  bottleneck  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor  for  passenger  and 
freight  service.  If  we  are  ever  to  achieve 
the  triptime  goals  of  NECIP,  and  not 
hinder  freight  traffic  in  the  Northeast,  we 
must  take  steps  to  alleviate  this  great 
bottleneck. 

Besides  being  a  major  impediment  to 
the  fiow  of  rail  traffic  in  the  Northeast, 
the  tunnel  in  its  present  state  is  a  safety 
hazard.  I  have  walked  through  the  tuimel 
and  observed  the  great  water  seepage 
into  it.  I  have  seen  the  scraped  sides  of 
the  tunnel  where  cars  a  bit  too  large 
have  tried  to  squeeze  through. 

Section  104,  which  states  that  the 
elimination  of  congestion  at  the  B.  &  P. 
Tunnel  is  one  of  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  accompanying  authoriza- 
tion in  section  105,  are  the  beginnings  of 
the  measures  that  will  be  needed  to 
achieve  the  intent  of  this  House  when  it 
passed  the  4R  Act,  which  established  the 
Northeast  Corridor  improvement  project. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Commerce 
for  recognizing  the  great  problem  that 
exists  on  the  Northeast  Corridor  at 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  this 
House  is  an  important  one.  Its  goals  are 
ambitious,  but  achievable.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  In  its  entirety. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  an  important  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Marks)  . 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 
I  rise  this  morning  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  on  Monday,  when  we  go 
into  the  5-minute  rule,  I  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6837  which  I  be- 
lieve will  improve  this  legislation.  For 
those  Members  who  feel  it  very  impor- 
tant that  we  have  a  national  rail  policy 
and  a  national  rail  system  that  are  sen- 
sible, this  amendment  will  make  more 
possible  the  passage  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, which  has  been  worked  on  so 
hard  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
their  subcommittee. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  be  offering 
on  Monday  will  require  that  a  study  be 
made  for  a  high-speed  rail  corridor  from 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  by  way  of  Erie,  Pa.,  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  On  Monday,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  more  dramatically  the 
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necessity  for  this  study.  At  this  moment, 
however,  I  would  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  that  if  they  have  looked  at  a 
map  with  the  13  routes  which  will  be 
studied  for  the  high-speed  rail  corridors, 
they  will  note  that  there  is  a  glaring 
omission.  The  omission  I  am  talking 
about  is  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  most  populous  portions  of 
the  country,  the  Northeast  and  the  Mid- 
west. They  will  see,  I  believe,  that  by  re- 
quiring a  study  of  the  corridor  from 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  through  Erie,  Pa.,  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  we  will  be  studying  the  one 
area  that,  more  easily  than  any  other, 
can  connect  the  Northeast  and  the  Mid- 
west for  national  defense  purposes  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  saving  energy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Market)  . 

D  1210 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  is  sound 
in  concept,  and  far-reaching  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  energy  and  transportation 
challenges  besetting  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  an  area 
that  is  still  forced  to  place  much  of  its 
economic  future  on  a  thin  line  of  oil 
tankers  steaming  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  congested 
population  centers  in  the  Nation.  These 
two  factors  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  make 
this  legislation  vital. 

A  revitalized  Northeast  Corridor  that 
is  competitive  with  planes  and  cars  will 
save  us  oil.  A  standard  six-passenger  car 
carrying  two  persons  consumes  almost 
four  times  as  much  energy  per  passenger 
mile  as  an  Amstrak  train  that  Is  half  full. 
Moreover,  because  corridor  trains  will 
be  electrified,  they  will  have  the  capacity 
to  be  powered  by  cheaper,  more  abim- 
dant  forms  of  energy,  such  as  coal. 

A  revitalized  corridor  will  reduce  pol- 
lution. Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  emis- 
sions will  be  reduced  by  3.7  percent  with 
(jorridor  usage. 

A  revitalized  Northeast  Corridor  makes 
for  better  use  of  our  lands.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  four-lane  highways  that 
this  Nation  has  spent  billions  to  con- 
struct will  one  day  assume  the  destiny 
of  those  forgotten  dinosaurs  that  per- 
ished eons  ago.  They  will  be  collosal 
monuments,  Mr.  Chairman,  empty 
monuments  to  an  era  of  cheap  energy 
and  poor  planning. 

Prom  a  regional  level,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  is  extremely  significant. 
Yet  from  a  national  perspective,  it  is 
equaUy  important.  With  this  legislation 
we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  other 
corridors  that  exhibit  the  same  promise 
for  attracting  passengers  and  saving 
energy.  The  Northeast  Corridor  can  well 
be  thought  of  as  a  model  for  similar 
initiatives  in  different  regions  of  the 
coimtry.  We  have  learned  from  our  mis- 
takes, and  we  can  put  what  we  have 
learned  to  good  use  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Passenger  Railroad 
Rebuilding  Act  is  a  well-conceived,  re- 


sponsible approach  to  a  national  need. 
If  we  are  sincerely  concerned  about  pol- 
luted and  congested  highways,  if  we  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  energy  saving 
transportation  alternatives,  let  us  sup- 
port this  legislation.  And  let  us  avoid 
those  initiatves  that  would  turn  a  com- 
petent piece  of  legislative  work  into  a 
pork  barrel  free-for-all. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Kramer)  . 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  second  time  in  this  Congress  that  we 
have  had  to  enact  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  problems  surrounding  a  bankrupt 
railroad  in  order  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly transition  of  service  provided  by  a 
defunct  railroad  to  other  entities. 

The  effects  of  discontinued  or  inter- 
rupted service  are  disastrous,  not  just  for 
the  immediate  areas  and  interests  served, 
but  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  Rock 
Island  serves  much  of  the  grain  belt,  and 
in  much  of  that  area  is  the  only  railroad 
which  provides  service.  This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  in  Kit  Carson  County,  which 
is  one  of  the  top  winter  wheat  counties 
in  Colorado,  producing  more  than  12 
million  bushels  of  crops  last  year. 

Trucking  this  grain  adds  25  to  30  cents 
per  bushel  to  the  farmers'  costs  which 
will  raise  the  price  of  commodities  to  the 
consumer  and  could  result  in  driving  the 
farmer  off  the  farm  as  he  becomes  even 
less  competitive  and  less  able  to  make  a 
living  off  his  farm.  This,  too,  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  shift  from  rail  to  truck  service  is 
also  energy  inefficient,  requiring  four 
trucks  to  carry  the  capacity  of  one  grain 
car.  The  effect  is  not  caily  damaging 
price-wise,  but  also  is  an  inefficient  use 
of  available  fuel  supplies,  thus  restrict- 
ing suppUes  for  other  economic  activ- 
ities; (for  example,  tourism);  and  fur- 
ther, creates  greater  burden  on  our  high- 
way system,  leading  to  higher  highway 
construction  and  rehabilitation  costs. 

This  bill  addresses  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  disposition  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land, and  that  is  the  resolution  of  labor 
problems  for  those  employees  not  picked 
up  by  other  carriers.  This  will  allow 
progress  by  other  carriers  in  efforts  to 
acquire  portions  of  the  Rock  Island,  and 
continue  providing  service  to  many 
customers. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress another  major  problem  inhibiting 
disposition  of  some  of  the  Rock — prin- 
cipally that  portion  which  services  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Okla- 
homa— and  that  is  the  seriously  deterio- 
rated physical  condition  of  the  line.  The 
high  costs  of  rehabilitation  of  that  line, 
just  to  allow  operation  at  10  miles  per 
hour,  have  precluded  other  major  car- 
riers from  offering  to  purchase,  thus 
threatening  termination  of  service  alto- 
gether along  major  segments  of  the  line 
east  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 

While  the  PRA  estimates  that  about  77 
percent  of  the  line  will  be  provided  con- 
tinued service  under  interim  operating 
authority  and  intents  to  purchase,  much 
of  the  remaining  track  which  would  not 
be  served  is  in  the  States  I  have  noted. 


primarily  because  that  section  of  the  line 
is  in  much  worse  physical  condition  than 
the  rest  and  it  is  simply  not  economically 
feasible  for  either  a  major  carrier  to 
assume  the  acquisititm  and  rehabilita- 
tion costs,  and  net  operating  losses  while 
the  track  is  made  serviceable,  nor  for 
a  shipper  group  or  smaller  carrier  which 
would  not  generate  sufficient  revenue  on 
a  short-line  operation  to  cover  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitaticMi  costs. 

Several  examples  will  illustrate  the 
problem : 

FRA  investigaticm  found  that  on  about 
half  of  the  total  trackage,  24  percent  did 
not  comply  with  class  I  standards  (able 
to  run  train  at  10  mph) ;  on  the  line 
between  Omaha  and  C(dorado  Springs, 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  track  is  below 
class  I  standards. 

Rehabilitation  cost  estimates  that  I 
have  seen  range  from  $100,000  to  $300,000 
per  mile. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  spur  rehabilitation  of  deteriorated 
railroads  in  conditions  of  bankruptcy, 
such  as  the  Rock  Island,  through  the  use 
of  tax  credits  to  entities  which  purchase 
and  invest  in  rehabilitating  the  line  to 
serviceable  condition.  The  credits  would 
offset  the  rehabilitation  costs  incurred. 

There  are  tremendous  advantages  to 
tills  fu>proach.  It  will  attract  the  interest 
of  major  carriers.  It  will  assure  an  ini- 
tial investment  by  a  purchasing  entity 
before  providing  public  help.  It  antici- 
pates revenue  return  as  a  line  becomes 
operational  and  profitable.  And.  more 
importantly,  it  uses  the  free  enterprise 
system  rather  than  Government  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  loans  or  grants 
programs  with  cumbersome  require- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  offer  thi£  approach  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  address  the 
remaining  major  problem  with  the  Rock 
Island,  but  I  recognize  that  it  would  not 
be  considered  germane  since  it  falls  tm- 
der  another  committee's  jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  this  Is  a  new  and  at- 
tractive approach  to  the  continuing 
problems  affecting  rail  service  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  h(«je  that  Members 
from  affected  States  and  those  familiar 
with  rail  problems  throughout  the  Con- 
gress, and  especially  in  the  appropriate 
committees,  will  examine  this  concept 
and  consider  It  carefully  in  future  legis- 
lative efforts  to  resolve  rail  problems  and 
will  helD  to  promote  It  in  the  appropriate 
committees  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Berettter.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelitts)  .  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  would  say  that 
the  kind  of  economic  data  he  cited  for 
his  own  district  in  Kansas  is  equaUy 
applicable  to  my  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  today,  H.R.  6837,  could  be  one  of  the 
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Mr.  Chairn  lan,  with  the  very  real  en- 
ergy shortage  s  we  face  today,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  udicrous  to  write  off  such 
a  cost-eflBcier  t  method  of  transportation 
because  of  sh(  rt-term  problems  resulting 
from  the  neg  ect  and  poor  management 
of  a  particul  ir  railroad  company.  It  is 
time  that  this  body  realized  that  we 
have  got  to  b  !gin  preserving  those  rural 
rail  lines  ins;ead  of  abandoning  them, 
and,  Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  place  to  start  than  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  Certainly  we  should  do 
everything  reasonable  to  prevent  their 
premature  abandonment  and  scrapping. 
Accordingly,  tl  expect  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation  which  I  believe 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  Committe  e  of  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  ar  d  this  body  should  be  able 
to  support;  ]  certainly  hope  they  will, 
for  they  are  reasonable  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  api  roprlatlcm  of  fimds. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Florio)  if  he  would  answer  one 
question  for  me. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
section  212(a)  (2)  regarding  the  appli- 
cation for  purchase  of  such  lines  as  is 
pending  before  the  Commission,  my 
question  is  this:  Is  it  "pending"  with 
the  Commission  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  his  act.  or  it  is  "pending"  as 
long  as  the  Secretary  has  $4  million  for 
directed  services? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  is  to  insure  that  that  condi- 
tion be  satisfied  before  the  money  can 
in  fact  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
that  purpose.  In  fact,  should  the  legisla- 
tion be  passed  and  an  application  comes 
in  subsequent  to  that  time,  that  con- 
dition would  be  met  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  go  forward  and 
evaluate  the  application. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  6837, 
the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act — 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1976,  Congress  em- 
barked on  a  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive effort  to  improve  the  rail  passen- 
er  service  along  our  highly  populated 
Northeast  Corridor.  The  major  intent  of 
this  legislation  was  to  develop  a  fast, 
reliable  rail  system,  to  serve  as  an  alter- 
native to  other  forms  of  transportation, 
especially  automobiles.  At  the  time  this 
legislation  passed,  our  country  was  first 
struggling  to  come  to  grips  with  our 
growing  energy  shortage.  Today,  our 
energy  situation  has  grown  even  more 
perilous,  and  the  need  to  complete  this 
rail  system  is  more  apparent  than  ever. 

Railroads  are  one  of  the  most  fuel  ef- 
ficient and  dependable  forms  of  trans- 
portation available  today.  They  offer  the 
potential  for  significant  energy  savings, 
reduced  wear  and  tear  on  our  highways, 
and  major  relief  from  the  pollution 
caused  by  automobile  exhaust.  The 
Northeast  Corridor  rail  project  Is  pro- 
jected to  attract  20  million  passengers  by 
1984.  The  energy  savings  which  this 
ridershlp  will  produce  is  simply  too  im- 
portant to  Ignore. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
original  goal  of  completing  the  develop- 
ment of  this  corridor  by  1981  proved  to 
be  a  little  too  optimistic,  and  that  the 
timetable  must  now  be  extended  by  an 
additional  5  years.  I  also  regret  that  in- 
flation and  other  factors  have  pushed  the 
total  cost  of  this  project  beyond  our 
original  expectations,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional $750  million  is  now  needed  to  com- 
plete this  project.  However,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  long-term  benefits  of  de- 
veloping this  rail  system  far  outweigh  the 


costs  involved,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  express  my 
support  for  section  906  of  this  bill.  This 
section  authorizes  $200,000  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  to  en- 
courage the  private  sector  development 
of  direct  passenger  rail  service  between 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  time  many 
years  ago  when  passengers  could  board 
a  train  In  Philadelphia  and  travel  di- 
rectly to  Atlantic  City,  with  the  entire 
trip  taking  about  90  minutes.  That  serv- 
ice no  longer  exists  today.  There  is  a 
commuter  line  which  winds  its  way  into 
Atlantic  City  and  other  shore  points,  but 
the  service  Is  unreliable  and  generally 
unattractive. 

On  February  14,  1980,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce conducted  a  field  hearing  in 
Atlantic  City,  to  study  the  possibility  of 
reestablishing  direct  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice between  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  The  testimony  we  received  at  that 
hearing  demonstrated  that  there  is  wide- 
spread support  among  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  among  private  concerns, 
for  the  establishment  of  this  rail  service. 
One  of  the  key  facts  brought  out  at  this 
hearing  was  that  as  many  as  17,000 
visitors  a  day  can  be  expected  to  utilize 
this  service  by  1990. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of 
major  obstacles  hindering  the  develop- 
ment of  this  rail  link.  Foremost  among 
them  is  the  fact  that  ownership  of  the 
existing  tracks,  equipment  and  right-of- 
way  is  split  among  ConRall,  Amtrak,  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority.  Anyone  who  is  Interested  in 
developing  this  line — and  such  interest 
has  already  been  expressed  by  at  least 
one  private  company — faces  the  prospect 
of  having  to  negotiate  among  all  of 
these  agencies. 

Under  the  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  the  Federal  Department  of 
Transportation  will  be  established  as  the 
lead  agency  In  this  matter,  to  coordinate 
all  actions  which  are  necessary  to  allow 
for  the  private  development  of  this  line. 
This  coordination  is  needed  to  resolve 
any  disputes  over  rights-of-way,  inter- 
ference with  existing  freight  service,  or 
problems  of  labor  contracts.  In  addition, 
the  DOT  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  the  needs  of  commuters  in  the 
South  Jersey-Philadelphia  area  are  met 
by  this  rail  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  in  south 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  dis- 
tricts in  the  entire  country,  both  in  pop- 
ulation and  In  the  number  of  annual 
visitors  to  our  popular  seashore  resorts. 
Despite  this  growth,  there  is  virtually  no 
mass  transportation  available  to  serve 
our  region.  I  foresee  the  establishment 
of  a  direct  rail  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City  as  just  the  beginning 
of  a  regional  rail  system  In  our  area, 
which  hopefully  will  extend  directly  Into 
WUdwood,  Vineland,  and  Toms  River  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  $200,000  provided  In  this  bill  Is  a 
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very  modest  sum  to  help  clear  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  this  rail  service. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  committee  has 
given  its  blessing  to  this  request,  and  I 
hope  the  full  House  will  offer  its  approval 
as  well  by  passing  this  entire  rail  legis- 
lation. I  would,  in  closing,  like  to  express 
my  slncerest  congratulations  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florid)  . 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  generous  yielding 
of  time  to  me,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  this  body  is  con- 
sidering H.R.  6837,  which  includes  an 
emergency  provision  to  allow  the  re- 
sumption of  most  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad's  freight  service. 

This  provision  excludes  Federal  sub- 
sidles  and  insures  a  speedy  return  of  the 
viable  sections  of  the  system  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Although  the  Rock  Island 
does  not  have  tracks  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  its  viability  will  continue 
to  have  a  critical  effect  upon  shippers 
and  suppliers  living  within  the  13th  IMs- 
trict  of  Illinois. 

Over  350  businesses  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  depend  upon  the  railroad  for  in- 
bound materials  and  for  the  movement 
of  processed  goods  to  market.  Freight 
services  over  the  Rock  Island  lines  have 
been  suspended  since  Sunday  night, 
causing  an  immediate  hardship  to  these 
businesses. 

A  continued  shutdown  of  Rock  Island 
freight  services  will  force  these  firms  to 
reduce  production  and  will  lead  to  wide- 
spread layoffs.  In  fact,  businesses  located 
on  the  Rock  Island  Line  began  laying 
off  employees  this  week.  Within  a  short 
period,  the  niunber  of  nonrailroad  em- 
ployees laid  off  in  Illinois  could  total  over 
1,600.  The  economic  costs  in  lost  produc- 
tion and  idle  capacity  will  be  enormous; 
the  social  cost  in  disrupted  family  lives 
will  be  equally  traumatic. 

Other  railroads  have  asked  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  for 
the  right  to  provide  service  over  the  rail 
lines  of  the  discontinued  Rock  Island.  In 
Illinois,  agreements  now  in  place  between 
the  ICC,  the  railroads,  and  the  labor 
unions  which  would  provide  service  for 
90  percent  of  the  freight  traffic  previ- 
ously served  by  the  Rock  Island.  How- 
ever, these  agreements  cannot  be  imple- 
mented for  two  reasons: 

First,  last  Thursday  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  struck  down  the 
ICC's  right  to  exercise  such  operating 
authority  to  these  railroads. 

Second,  the  agreements  with  labor 
unions  are  contingent  upon  passage  of 
the  labor  protection  provisions  of  HR 
6837. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  would  permit  the  other  rail- 
roads to  Implement  their  agreements  and 
to  start  up  service  over  the  discontinued 
Rock  Island  Line  immediately.  Specif- 
ically, H.R.  6837  would  first,  give  the 
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ICC  the  authority  to  let  other  railroads 
operate  over  the  Rock  Island  without 
Federal  subsidy,  overriding  the  adverse 
decision  by  the  seventh  circuit;  second. 
Impl^nent  the  labor  agreements  reached 
between  the  railroad  labor  unions  and 
the  railroads  seeking  to  operate  over  the 
Rock  Island. 

These  agreements  are  similar  to  the 
provisions  included  in  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  enacted  last 
fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  its  version  of  a  Rock  Island  bill. 
S.  2253.  Upon  passage  of  H.R.  6837,  the 
measure  can  go  directly  to  conference  for 
a  speedy  resolution  of  the  Rock  Island 
problem. 

To  minimize  the  hardships  already  re- 
sulting from  the  service  shutdown  and 
to  avoid  the  massive  layoffs  which  are 
likely  to  occur.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  Member  for  their 
diligence  and  their  complete  competence 
in  providing  this  very  worthwhile  legis- 
lation. 

n  1220 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  that  portion  of  HJl.  6837 
which  authorizes  an  additional  $750 
million  for  the  completion  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  improvement  project. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  improvement 
project  makes  good  sense,  not  only  for 
New  England  and  other  Northeastern 
States,  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  456-mile  corridor  is  a  valuable 
transportation  asset  which  should  pro- 
vide viable  inter-city  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice with  lower  social  and  governmental 
costs  than  alternative  transportation 
investments.  While  I  have  been  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  that  the  corridor 
project  has  not  proceeded  more  quickly, 
I  still  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
railroads  will  provide  fast  and  efficient 
passenger  transportation  between  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Washington. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  there  is  any  place 
in  the  United  States  where  passenger 
train  service  can  stage  a  survival,  it  Is 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  area. 

The  rationale  for  NECIP  is  of  course 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor area  contains  the  heaviest  popu- 
lation density  in  the  country.  By  way  of 
illustration,  the,  area  served  by  the  rail 
corridor  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton includes  a  total  population  of  34  mil- 
lion, or  over  1,100  people  per  square  mile. 
Indeed,  of  the  38  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  and  the 
New  England  County  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas  (NECMA's)  in  the  North- 
east, 22  are  served  by  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor mainline  or  feeder  services. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  heavy  popu- 
lation densities  In  the  Northeast,  we 
also  have  the  greatest  number  of  well 
used  trains.  Although  the  corridor  tracks 
encompass  only  2  percent  of  the  entire 


Amtrak  system,  they  carry  an  astound- 
ing 60  percent  of  Amtrak's  entire  pas- 
senger load.  And  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  passenger  ridershlp  is  gradu- 
ally increasing.  Between  1972  and  1977, 
corridor  patronage  grew  from  8.1  mil- 
lion to  10.5  million  a  year. 

From  these  population  and  usage  fig- 
ures, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  continws  to 
back  strongly  the  full  revitalization  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor.  If  the  project  is 
carried  out  fully  as  planned,  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  has  pre- 
dicted that  rail  patronage  could  rise  to 
26.4  million  on  an  annual  basis  by  1990, 
a  projection  which  certainly  justifies  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  contin- 
ued support  of  NECIP. 

The  redirection  study,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  does 
a  good  job  in  making  the  basis  case  for 
a  fully  funded  Northeast  Rail  Corridor. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity,  however, 
to  briefly  mention  a  number  of  pro- 
grams which  are  currently  underway. 

First,  FRA  has  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  reduce  trip 
times  from  Boston  to  New  York  to  3 
hours  and  40  minutes,  and  from  New 
York  to  Washington  to  2  hours  and  40 
minutes.  At  present,  the  route  times  on 
those  lines  averages  about  4  hours  and 
40  minutes  between  Boston  and  New 
York  and  3  hours  between  New  York 
and  Washington.  The  redirection  study 
and  countless  other  economic  analyses 
have  demonstrated  that  if  we  are  to  in- 
crease passenger  train  ridershlp,  we  must 
reduce  the  trip  times. 

Second,  the  full  authorization  of  $750 
million  is  critical  to  the  long-term  vi- 
ability of  the  Northeast  Corridor.  As 
transportation  officials  have  indicated  to 
the  members  of  the  New  E^ngltmd  Caucus 
and  others,  if  this  amount  is  not  pro- 
vided the  first  budget  reductions  to  be 
made  will  be  in  the  area  of  stations  and 
facilities.  But  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
expenditure  which  will  be  required  if  we 
are  going  to  encourage  Increased  rider- 
ship. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Collins,  I  wish  he  were  here, 
mentioned  there  are  no  subsidies  to  the 
airlines,  that  the  air  passenger  service 
pays  for  all  of  the  airline  traffic,  and  that 
is  not  so.  In  this  year's  budget,  which  we 
are  hearing  now  wi  DOT  appropriations, 
we  have  a  figure  of  $86.3  million  for  air- 
line subsidies.  In  a  10-year  period,  we 
have  subsidized  $729  million  to  the  air- 
lines. In  the  10-year  span  in  the  decade 
of  the  1970's  and  the  1980's.  we  have  sub- 
sidized the  airlines  to  the  tune  of  $729 
mllliOTi.  And  I  might  say  that,  up  until 
last  year,  Texas  International,  was  one 
of  them  that  had  its  hand  in  that  par- 
ticular pot. 

TTiird,  energy  is  beccMning  a  greater 
problem  for  this  country  all  the  time.  As 
energy  supplies  tighten  the  future  via- 
bility of  many  of  our  transoortation  sys- 
tems comes  into  question.  Trains  are  en- 
ergy efficient.  Let  us  not  shortchange 
rail  passenger  service  at  this  time  only 
to  discover  that  we  will  need  the  trains 
in  the  next  decade  when  energy  supplies 
are  unavailable  or  too  expensive  fm  the 
average  consumer. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit overturned  the  ICC's  grant  of 
emergency  temporary  operating  author- 
ity to  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern  Rail- 
road Co.  to  operate  over  the  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island.  By  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today,  such  a 
precedent  would  be  averted.  Section  217 
of  title  II  of  this  bill  would  insure  that 
the  ICC  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
needed  operating  authority  to  run  the 
Rock. 

Labor  protection  issues  must  be  re- 
solved for  those  employees  who  will  be 
picked  up  by  other  carriers,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  will  be  furloughed.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  labor  agree- 
ments have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Brotherhood  and  private  carriers  for 
those  employees  who  will  later  be  picked 
up  imder  a  temporary  operating  author- 
ity. However,  this  legislation  is  greatly 
needed  to  provide  labor  protection  for 
those  employees  who  will  lose  their  iobs. 
The  FRA  has  notified  me  that  approxi- 
mately 1,100  employees  within  the  19th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  alone 
have  been  furloughed.  Many  of  these 
employees  have  dedicated  most  of  their 
lives  to  maintaining  this  essential  trans- 
portation service.  It  is  only  fair  that 
they  receive  protection  coequal  to  that 
of  Milwaukee  Railroad  employees  by 
provisions  that  are  included  in  this  bill. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  a  rail 
network  that  can  provide  essential  serv- 
ices needed  to  those  areas  that  are  vital 
to  our  economy.  For  instance,  agricul- 
tural exports  are  the  one  bright  spot  in 
an  otherwise  dismal  balance  of  trade. 
In  the  future,  if  our  farmers  swe  unable 
to  transport  their  produce  to  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  markets  then  we  will 
have  lost  one  of  the  most  favorable  con- 
tributors to  our  economic  well  being. 

In  the  19th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  there  are  both  small  and  large 
businesses  that  must  utilize  rail  trans- 
port. We  are  out  of  time  and  any  pro- 
longed disruption  of  service  is  certain 
to  wreak  havoc.  Because  I  believe  it  im- 
perative to  get  the  two  conflicting  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  to  a  House-Senate 
conference,  I  intend  to  support  this  leg- 
islation with  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
language  relating  to  directed  service  will 
prevail. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  concur  with  me  in  support  of 
HJl.  6837.» 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FIX)RIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Muhtha) 
having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr.  High- 
TOWER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unlwi,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6837)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  to  authorize  additional  apprc^jri- 
ations  for  the  Northeast  Corridor  im- 
provement project  and  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportaticm  to  begin  de- 
velopmoit  of  energy  eflScient  rail  pass^i- 


ger  conid(x^,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employees  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Imd  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6837,  PASSENGER 
RAILROAD  REBUILDING  ACT- 
ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEE ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  l>e 
permitted  to  file  a  supplemental  report, 
correcting  a  technical  error  made  in  the 
transmission  of  Report  No.  96-839,  sub- 
mitted on  March  20,  1980.  The  supple- 
mental report  changes  a  single  sentence 
of  the  original  report  which  was  trans- 
mitted incorrectly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1230 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  6837. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  1S6.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning  April 
13,  1980  and  ending  April  19,  1980  as  "Na- 
tional Dance  Week." 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  WAGE  RATE 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  in  the  March  11 
Federal  Register,  has  proposed  an  "ad- 
verse effect  wage  rate"  for  foreign 
workers  of  $4.51  per  hour — or  $1.41  more 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage  for 
American  workers. 

A  comment  period  of  only  30  days  has 
been  designated  for  this  dramatic 
change  in  policy — and  I  believe  this  Is 
of  vital  interest  to  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

In  my  district,  this  is  of  special  con- 
cern to  our  agricultural  producers — 
some  of  whom  are  unable  to  find  suf- 
ficient domestic  workers  to  harvest  their 
crops.  Under  the  Labor  Department 
proposal,  if  implemented  as  planned,  the 
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fact  that  a  grower  files  early  in  t^e  year 
a  request  for  workers  under  the  H-2 
visa  program  would,  in  and  of  itself, 
trigger  the  application  of  the  $4.51  mini- 
mum wage.  This  is  regardless  of  whether 
he  ever  actutdly  employs  a  foreign 
worker.  Not  only  that,  the  grower  would 
be  obligated  to  pay  at  least  $4.51  to  aU 
of  his  domestic  workers  as  well,  since 
he  applied  for  one  or  more  alien  workers. 
This  is  obviously  establishing  a  mini- 
mum wage  by  regulation  rather  than 
legislation  and  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
cept which  the  Department  has  long 
held — that  an  adverse  effect  wage  rate 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
"similarly  employed"  individuals.  Repre- 
sentatives of  agricultural  interests  in 
Virginia  have  expressed  the  well- 
founded  view  that  this  proposal — ^if  fully 
implemented — could  put  many  of  our 
growers  out  of  business.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  confirming  statements 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  this 
proposal  gets  more  and  more  attention. 
Further,  this  could  produce  a  rippling 
effect  which  could  seriously  damage  our 
economy.  It  is  ironical  that  at  the  same 
time  the  President's  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  is  advocating  holding 
the  line  on  wage  increases,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal which  would  increase  the  adverse 
effect  wage  rate  in  some  areas  more  than 
50  percent  over  last  year. 

By  setting  a  national  adverse  effect 
wage  rate,  the  Department  is  establish- 
ing a  pattern  of  paying  foreign  workers 
more  than  Congress  requires  American 
workers  to  be  paid.  At  the  same  time,  :t 
appears  to  give  those  who  employ  illegal 
help  a  preferential  position— and  en- 
courages resort  to  that  source  of  labor. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  this 
whole  scheme,  but  it  clearly  discrimi- 
nates against  those  who  need  labor  and 
are  trying  to  operate  within  established 
legal  guidelines.  It  provides  a  totally 
unrealistic  agricultural  wage  rate  which 
would  adversely  affect  every  farm  and 
orchard  in  the  areas  where  criteria 
orders  mav  be  filed.  Again  the  victim  will 
be  the  consimier. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  views 
of  the  people  be  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment— and  that  they  be  received  prior 
to  April  10.  We  in  Virginia  have  asked 
that  the  comment  period  be  extended  to 
90  days,  but  at  present  the  deadline  is 
only  2  weeks  away.  I  would  urge  Members 
to  send  in  their  written  comments— and 
urge  their  affected  constituents  to  do  so 
These  should  go  to:  Mr.  David  O  Wil- 
uams.  Administrator,  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration. U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Suite  8000,  Patrick  Henry  Building  601 
D  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20213. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  leave  this 
usurpation  of  authority  unchallenged 
The  precedent  which  would  be  set  by  this 
regulation  could  be  further  expanded 
from  a  broader  base  than  we  have  here- 
tofore known. 

I  urge  you  to  take  the  time  to  read  the 
insertion  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  11,  on  pages  15914  to  15918,  and  I 
believe  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that  this 
IS  an  unwise  regulation  which  should 
be  held  up  for  further  study 


IMPACT  OF  BALANCED  BUDGET  ON 
SENIOR  CITIZEN  NEEDS 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington  is 
buzzing  with  talk  that  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  is  the  key  to  solving  the  Na- 
tion's economic  woes.  While  the  concept 
of  reduced  Federal  spending  is  a  good 
one,  which  I  strongly  support,  we  must 
be  careful  to  insure  those  cuts  do  not  re- 
sult in  damage  to  the  very  quality  of 
life  for  senior  citizens  in  New  Jersey 
and  aroimd  the  Nation. 

One  reduction,  being  proposed  by 
some  congressional  groups,  would  be  a 
reduced  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  so- 
cial security  checks  and  other  entitle- 
ment benefits  beginning  this  summer. 

I  believe  that  would  be  a  very  danger- 
ous course  to  take,  and  I  would  strongly 
oppose  such  an  action.  People  like  senior 
citizens,  who  are  living  in  most  part  on 
fixed  incomes,  are  already  paying  a  high 
price  for  the  slcyrocketing  infiation  that 
has  drastically  reduced  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

The  imposition  of  a  reduction  in  social 
security  payments  at  this  time  would  be 
a  devastating  blow  to  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  senior  citizens  and  retirees  across 
the  Nation  who  count  on  those  funds  to 
meet  basic  daily  needs. 

My  congressional  oflQce  has  received 
many  letters  from  such  people  who  are 
rightfullv  frightened  about  what  will 
happen  to  them  if  such  a  budget  cutback 
was  approved. 

The  senior  citizens  write  they  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  enough  time  buving  food  to 
sustain  themselves  and  fuel  to  keep  their 
homes  warm  without  having  to  worry 
about  an  additional  further  reduction  in 
their  purchasing  power. 

The  situation  makes  one  wonder  why, 
at  a  t'me  when  living  costs  are  so  very 
iiigh,  that  there  would  be  serious  talk  of 
limiting  income  to  the  most  vulnerable 
members  of  our  society.  There  are  an 
estimated  35  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries in  this  Nation,  not  counting  the 
recipients  of  food  stamos,  SSI  and  vet- 
erans benefits  who  would  suffer  imduly 
by  a  budget  cutback  in  social  service 
funding. 

Before  cutting  into  those  areas,  both 
the  President  and  Congress  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  make  reductions 
in  other  areas  that  would  not  have  such 
harmful  effects  on  a  large  segment  of  our 
population. 

While  a  balanced  Federal  budget  is  of 
great  fcenePt  to  the  Nation,  it  is  not  the 
panacea  some  claim  it  to  be.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  OfBce,  re- 
ducing the  Federal  budget  bv  $16  billion 
will  reduce  infiation  by  three-tenths  o*" 
1  percent.  We  muf  t  realize  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  economy  operating  at  an  an- 
nual output  rate  of  $2'/i  tr'll-on  a  year, 
rutting  back  needed  social  services  to 
r;en*or  citizens  by  $5  billion,  as  has  been 
discussed,  will  do  very  little  to  reduce 
our  records  high  inflation  rates. 

In  addition  to  balancing  the  Federal 
budget,  we  should  also  be  attacking  soar- 
ing energy  prices  (our  energy  balance  of 


trade  deficit  this  year  will  exceed  $80 
Lillion)  crippling  interest  rates  and  ex- 
orbitant medical  and  hospital  fees. 

Our  senior  citizens  must  not  be  of- 
fered as  the  sacrificial  lamb  on  the  altar 
of  a  balanced  budget. 


ABSCAM  INVES-nGATlON  CREATES 
A  HOUSE  STAR  CHAMBER 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

0  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  presented  yester- 
day by  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  au- 
thorizing an  investigation  into  the  so- 
called  Abscam  case.  I  was  the  only  per- 
son voting  "no,"  and  questions  have  been 
asked  why. 

The  committee  is  empowered  to  go 
anywhere,  do  anything,  and  undertake 
all  efforts  to  investigate  matters  that 
have  yet  to  lead  to  a  single  indictment, 
and  no  complete  presentments  even  to 
a  grand  jury.  The  conunittee  is  invested 
with  every  authority  to  work  its  will, 
save  use  of  rack  and  thumbscrew. 

As  if  all  that  is  not  enough  the  resolu- 
tion empowers  the  committee  to  conceal 
its  own  evidence  from  its  own  memliers. 
Ssction  6  of  the  resolution  says  that  the 
committee  can,  notwithstanding  the 
rules  of  the  House,  "restrict  access  to 
information  received  from  the  Justice 
Department  to  such  members  of  the 
committee  or  other  persons  as  the  com- 
mittee may  designate."  In  other  words, 
the  committee  can  hide  its  information 
from  itself,  or  from  any  member  or  mem- 
bers that  it  finds  unworthy  of  seeing  the 
grail. 

But  if  the  committee  is  to  render  judg- 
ment, how  can  it  do  so  unless  adl  its 
members  are  equally  entitled  to  see  its 
evidence?  How  can  some  members  be 
considered  more  worthy  than  others?  It 
is  not  possible,  for  every  member  has  the 
same  privilege,  the  same  responsibilities 
and  the  same  rights.  It  is  folly  to  endorse 
a  power  to  reduce  some  members  below 
the  status  of  others,  when  in  the  House 
all  Members  are  equal.  But  the  resolu- 
tion says  that  some  are  more  equal  than 
others,  some  are  more  worthy  to  see 
evidence  than  others.  If  each  member  of 
that  committee  has  an  equal  responsi- 
bility, as  plainly  they  do,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  them  to  discharge  their 
obligation  if  they  do  not  have  equal 
rights  as  memt>ers  of  the  committee. 

This  resolution  was  passed  because  we 
are  in  the  grip  of  a  paroxysm  of  election 
year  fear,  and  many  feel  the  need  to 
appear  righteous,  while  others  are  driven 
by  a  fit  of  moral  excess.  In  that  fear  and 
fit  we  have  approved  a  resolution  that 
creates  a  new  star  chamber,  invested 
with  awesome  enough  power  to  make  it 
a  superstar  chamber,  and  invested  It 
with  the  right  to  contravene  the  most 
basic  rules  and  concepts  of  the  House, 
"nie  committee  has  been  given  the  power 
of  an  intergalactic  court,  one  that  can 
receive  information  that  it  can  draw  into 
a  veritable  black  hole,  and  render  judg- 
ments based  on  light  that  no  one  else 
can  see  or  be  permitted  to  come  near. 
If  the  House  had  been  less  somnolent 
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Duffy  and  Kieran  O'Doherty  contend  that 
the  majority  decision  in  the  ECOM  case 
(which  was  approved  by  a  3  to  2  vote)  is 
a  benefit  to  Western  Union.  According 
to  their  reascming,  Pritschler's  participa- 
tion was  prejudiced,  and  the  prejudice 
resulted  from  his  association  with  Yrtia- 
lem.  These  are  very  serious  charges. 

Now  I  think  we  should  go  back  a  bit 
to  review  the  facts.  A.  Lee  Pritschler, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  International  Affairs  of 
American  University,  was  nominated  by 
President  Carter  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  in  March  1979. 
He  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  after  public  hearings,  and  took 
office  in  August  1979. 

About  July  1,  1979,  he  and  Joel  Yoha- 
lem contracted  to  buy  a  condraninium 
apartment  at  Sea  Colony  in  Bethtmy 
Beach.  Del.  The  Pritschlers  and  the  Yo- 
halems  have  been  friends  for  about  15 
years.  Mrs.  Yohalem  was  Mr.  Pritschler's 
secretary  when  he  first  joined  the  faculty 
at  American  University.  The  couples  had 
shared  a  beach  house  lor  several  sxun- 
mers  and  once  attempted  to  buy  a  beach 
house  during  the  1960's. 

In  the  purchase  of  their  beach  house 
in  1979,  they  entered  as  owners  in  the 
purchase  of  a  condominimn  apartment 
making  a  down  payment  of  $7,500  each 
and  sharing  equally  the  liability  for  the 
balance.  A  few  days  later,  Pritschler  met 
with  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  (governmental  Affairs  to  discuss  his 
upcoming  hearings. 

On  July  14,  1979,  he  wrote  Mr.  James 
Graham,  a  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee staff,  supplementing  his  earlier 
financial  statement  by  including  the 
pending  purchase  of  the  beach  apart- 
ment. The  identity  of  Joel  Yohalem  and 
his  occupation  is  included  in  that  letter. 
When  Pritschler  became  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  in  August,  he  did  not 
include  the  beach  house  as  one  of  his 
properties  on  his  financial  disclosure 
statement  as  of  August  1,  1979,  because 
he  did  not  then  own  the  property.  He  did, 
however,  discuss  the  purchase  with  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. David  Stover.  He  discussed  with 
Stover  several  aspects  of  his  personal  fi- 
nances, including  outside  income  from 
lectures  and  royalties  on  publications. 
The  General  Counsel  told  him  that  he 
saw  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Section  208  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a 
Government  employee  to  participate  per- 
sonally m  a  judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding  if  he  has  a  financial  interest 
in  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding.  Chair- 
man FYitschler  is  a  one-half  owner  of  a 
beach  apartment.  The  co-owner  is  an 
employee  of  a  business  enterprise  inter- 
ested in  the  ECOM  case.  The  question  is. 
Does  that  relationship  cause  a  "financial 
interest"  within  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
closure law? 

Clearly,  if  Pritschler  owned  stock  In 
Western  Union,  he  would  have  a  direct 
financial  interest.  Since  that  is  not  the 
case,  one  must  step  far  away  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  joint  ownership  in  a 
beach  property,  on  equal  terms,  with  an 
employee  of  Western  Union  involves  a 
financial  interest  causing  a  conflict.  In 


our  review,  including  conferences  with 
officers  of  the  executive  branch — ^who  are 
extremely  careful  and  well  versed  on 
these  laws  and  Government  regula- 
tions— only  two  individuals  have  foimd 
that  a  financial  interest,  and  therefore  a 
conflict  of  interest,  exists.  These  two  are 
the  dissenting  Commissioners  in  the 
ECOM  case,  Jim  Duffy  and  Kieran 
O'Doherty.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  and  minority  staff  of  oxir  com- 
mittee, the  (3eneral  Counsel  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission — who  is  not  the  em- 
ployee of  Chairman  Pritschler,  but  is  the 
employee  of  the  Commission  and  can  be 
removed  from  his  positicm  only  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Commission — and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics,  no  financial  inter- 
est exists. 

Prom  that  point  we  move  to  whether  a 
"personal  conflict"  existed — whether  the 
friendship  between  Lee  Pritschler  and 
Joel  Yohalem  would  affect  Chairman 
Pritschler's  impartiality.  Only  Chairman 
Pritschler  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question,  but  no  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  which  suggests 
that  this  was  the  case.  Western  Union  is 
not  the  beneficiary  of  the  ECOM  deci- 
sion— except  in  the  view  of  Commission- 
ers Duffy  and  O'Doherty,  so  any  proof 
that  a  personal  bias  was  there  is  hard  to 
find;  and  in  any  event,  Chairman  Prit- 
schler was  only  one  of  three  Commission- 
ers who  made  the  majority  decision.  I  do 
not  know  Chairman  Pritschler  very  well, 
but  my  association  with  him  during  the 
past  year  causes  me  to  believe  that  he  is 
a  man  of  integrity  who  can  differentiate 
between  friendship  and  professional  re- 
sponsibiUties. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  neither  a 
financial  confiict  of  interest  nor  a  per- 
sonal confiict  of  interest  existed  in  this 
case.  That  is  a  conclusion  shared  by  the 
majority  and  minority  staff,  attorneys  on 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  who  looked  into 
this  case,  the  CJeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  I 
understand  from  Mr.  Derwinski,  the 
opinion  of  attorneys  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  my  opinion,  Lee  Pritschler  made  an 
error  in  judgment  by  not  disclosing  to 
his  colleagues,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
that  he  and  Joel  Yohalem  were  coowners 
of  a  beach  house.  He  clearly  did  not  at- 
tempt to  keep  it  secret.  He  told  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  property  and  coownership  in  writ- 
ing before  his  confirmation. 

He  advised  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Commission  when  he  joined  the  Com- 
mission; and  he  mentioned  the  condo- 
minium and  the  joint  ownership  to  Com- 
missioner Simeon  Bright,  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission.  So,  it  was  not  a  secret. 
But  perhaps  it  was  not  as  well  known  as 
it  should  have  been.  I  have  the  benefit 
of  hindsight,  which  Lee  Pritschler  did 
not  have.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  honestly  did  not  think  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  any  importance  to  the  Com- 
mission's proceedings.  Technically  and 
legally,  he  was  correct.  Diplomatically, 
he  may  have  erred. 

What  we  have  here,  in  my  opinion,  is 
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not  a  tempest  in  the  teapot,  but  an  un- 
fortunate and  sometimes  ugly  misun- 
derstanding. A  new  chairman  of  the 
Commission  comes  in  without  prior  Gov- 
ernment experience.  Chairman  Pritsch- 
ler perhaps  did  not  display  the  deUcate 
touch  of  poUtical  expertise  that  is  some- 
times needed  to  find  imanimity  on  a 
politically  appointed  Commission  made 
up  of  three  Democrats,  one  Republican 
and  one  Conservative.  The  political  and 
postal  philosophies  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  are  widely  divergent. 

It  was  a  touchy  situation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  allegations  of  confiict  arose  only 
in  part  because  of  the  possible  appear- 
ance of  a  conflict  of  interest.  Closer  to 
the  truth  I  believe,  is  the  conflict  of 
personalities. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  this 
matter  could  now  be  laid  aside.  That 
the  Commissioners  could  return  to  the 
cases  which  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission and  attempt  to  work  in  harmony 
to  produce  the  i>est  postal  rate  and  mail 
classification  decisions  possible.  The 
Commission  has  had  a  rocky  history. 
During  the  period  when  Chairman  Clyde 
DuPont  presided,  its  record  was  distin- 
guished and  the  demands  by  some  to 
abolish  the  Commission  and  restore 
ratemaking  to  the  Congress  abated.  I 
hope  that  the  dissension  and  acrimony 
which  has  characterized  this  episode  will 
disappear.  Honest  disagreement  of  prin- 
ciple is  expected,  but  the  events  which 
have  characterized  this  do  not  fall  in 
that  category. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  opinion  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gtovemment 
Ethics.  The  memorandum  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
and  other  materials,  are  on  file  in  the 
committee  office,  and  may  be  examined 
by  any  interested  party. 

OmcE  or  Government  Ethics, 
Wcuhington.  D.C.,  March  14,  1980. 
Hon.  James  M.  Hanley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  H,  1980,  wherein  you 
requested  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  Honorable  A.  Lee  Pritschler, 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
involving  the  ownership  of  residential  prop- 
erty Jointly  with  an  Individual  employed  by 
an  interested  party  in  proceedings  before 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  (PRC)  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  applicable  conflict  of 
interest  statutes. 

Based  upon  a  thorough  review  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  known  to  thU  Office,  I 
find  that  Chairman  Pritschler's  lolnt  owner- 
ship of  a  residential  condominium  unit  with 
an  individual  employed  by  an  interested 
party  In  proceedings  before  the  PRC.  does 
not  constitute  a  relationship  upon  which  the 
prohibition  found  in  18  U.8.C.  208  is  pred- 
icated. 

Accordingly,    in    these    circumstances     18 
U.S.C.  208  would  not  be  applicable.  I  trust 
these  comments  will  be  of  service  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Jackson  Walter, 

Director. 


ALLEGATIONS  OP  CONPLICT  OP  IN- 
TEREST BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley)  relating  to  the  allegations  of 
conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. There  is  no  evidence  that  A.  Lee 
Pritschler  was  involved  in  either  a  flnan- 
cial  or  personal  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  E-COM  case. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel 
and  Modernization,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  is  conducting  extensive 
oversight  hearings  on  the  developing  role 
of  the  Postal  Service  in  electronic  mes- 
sage service  systems  (EMSS) .  I  have  had 
several  opportunities  to  meet  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. My  staff  was  a  full  and  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation  which  was  conducted  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  by  committee  staff. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  I 
found  nothing  to  support  that  charge 
that  A.  Lee  Pritschler  is  guilty  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  has  cogently 
stated  the  facts  and  interpretations 
which  lead  to  this  conclusion.  I  need  not 
restate  what  he  has  expressed  so  ade- 
quately. I  endorse  his  views. 

A.  Lee  Pritschler  appears  to  be  an 
honest  man.  He  has  adhered  to  the  high- 
est moral  and  ethical  standards  in  the 
conduct  of  his  professional  responsibil- 
ities, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  If  Mr. 
Pritschler  has  erred — and  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  he  has — he  has  done  so  in 
assuming  that  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion is  an  agency  of  professional  con- 
geniaUty;  free  of  personal  and  poUtical 
conflicts.  Regretfully,  such  is  not  the 
case  at  this  time.  If  relations  were  less 
strained  at  the  PRC.  there  is  little  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Pritschler's 
ownership  of  personal  recreational  prop- 
erty, as  tenants  in  common  with  Joel 
Yohalem,  would  have  passed  without 
notice. 

Regretfully,  given  the  strained  rela- 
tions within  the  Commission  and  with 
the  Postal  Service,  such  is  not  to  be.  In- 
stead, a  line  of  convoluted  reasoning 
was  put  forward,  suggesting  that  West- 
em  Union  was  the  beneficiary  of  the 
recommended  E-COM  decision  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  I  do  not  accept 
that  line  of  reasoning. 

Three,  other  aspects  of  this  situation 
cause  me  grave  concern:  It  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Pritschler  has  been  victim- 
ized— through  trial  by  media — at  sub- 
stantial financial  and  personal  expense. 
Energies  which  some  parties  have  in- 
vested in  this  character  assassination 
could  and  should  be  more  constructively 
expended  by  addressing  the  critical 
policy  issues  facing  the  Posttd  Rate  Com- 
mission, the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  US.  Postal  Service.  I  regret 
that  some  of  these  energies  and  talents 
have  been  dissipated. 


Second,  I  am  concerned  about  the  role 
of  the  media  in  this  situation.  Certain 
pubUcations  seem  to  derive  vicarious  ex- 
citement by  focusing  on  nmiors,  i>erson- 
allty  differences,  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal agency  conflicts  to  the  neglect  of 
more  substantive  matters.  Whether  mo- 
tivation is  increased  circulation  or  per- 
sonal gain,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  I  do 
know  from  firsthand  experience  the 
damage  that  a  reckless,  irresponsible 
media  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  per- 
oonal,  financial,  and  professional  life  of 
public  figtires.  I  regret  that  there  have 
been  elements  of  such  questionable  be- 
havior in  this  situation. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  that  persons 
within  the  Commission,  reportedly 
learned  of  the  alleged  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  October  1979  but  waited  4 
months — until  mid-Pebruary  1980 — be- 
fore pubUcly  expressing  their  concerns. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  the  motivations 
of  others.  I  note,  however,  that  the 
charge  of  conflict  of  interest  was  made 
only  after  the  recommended  E-COM  de- 
cision of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  I 
further  note  that  these  parties  did  not 
use  the  opportunity  to  express  these 
views  when  they  testified  before  my  sub- 
committee on  EMSS. 

A.  Lee  Pritschler  was  candid  and  forth- 
right in  revealing  his  ownership  of  per- 
sonal recreational  property  for  resi- 
dential use  as  tenants  in  common  with 
Joel  Yohalem  of  Western  Union.  The 
bitterness  with  which  these  imfoimded 
allegations  have  been  pursued  by  some 
parties  leads  me  to  conclude  that  some 
individuals  may  be  hell-bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion by  intent  or  design. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Commis- 
sion— as  a  truly  independent  body — are 
great  and  important  to  our  Nation. 
Hopefully,  it  will  not  be  tarnished  by 
events  of  these  past  few  weeks.  I  trust 
that  those  involved  in  this  serious  mat- 
ter will  set  aside  their  differences  and 
turn  their  fine  talents  and  energies  to 
the  more  pressing  public  poUcy  issues 
which  confront  our  Nation  in  the  postal 
areas. 


THE  TRIGK5ER-PRICE  MECHANISM 
ON  STEEL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  become  gravely  concerned 
with  the  economic  decisions  made  by 
the  administration  in  several  areas.  One 
week  ago  our  Government  announced 
the  abandonment  of  the  "trigger  price 
mechanism"  simply  because  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  exercised  its  right  to 
file  seven  antidumping  cases  with  the 
International  Trade  Commission.  I  was 
shocked  that  a  decision  of  our  CSovem- 
ment  would  have  been  premised  on  the 
exercise  of  this  right  by  an  American 
corporation.  While  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  may  be  of  less  value  to  the 
large  steel  producers  of  America,  it  was 
an  absolutely  essential  tool  to  the  smaller 
plants.  These  companies  are  not  as  well 
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release  of  their  assets  from  the  freeze 
and  resultant  injunctions  from  the  100 
court  cases  now  filed? 

Fifth.  Do  you  know  how  we  got  into 
our  distressing  predicament  in  Iran  and 
why  we  have  failed  to  get  out  of  it? 

Sixth.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that 
Iran  really  wants  or  needs  to  enable 
hostage  release? 

Five  months  have  passed.  Is  it  not  time 
for  Congress  to  find  out?  The  informa- 
tion is  available,  from  former  hostages 
this  body  has  never  interviewed,  from 
those  of  us  who  have  been  there,  and 
from  other  sources  which  I  have  spelled 
out  in  detail  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  March  26.  1980,  pages  6759- 
6771. 

An  investigation  is  imperative  to  end 
the  crisis  and  we  would  better  get  on 
with  it  tf  we  want  to  get  the  hostages 
home  without  further  months  of  suffer- 
ing and  delay. 

Even  the  biggest  holdbacks,  like  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance,  are  now  admitting 
that  my  call  last  November  for  congres- 
sional hearings  was  right  when  he  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmnmittee 
this  week,  as  reported  in  the  March  27 
Washington  Star,  that  congressional 
action  "might  be  useful  in  winning 
release  of  the  53  American  hostages 
being  held  in  Tehran." 

I  herewith  enclose  a  letter  dispatched 
yesterday  to  Senator  Prank  Church. 
chainman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which  tells  it  like  it  is. 
I  hope  you  will  support  the  following 
proposed  House  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  immediate  congressional 
hearings  and  investigation  to  enable  the 
earliest  possible  release  of  our  hostages: 
Resoltttion    fob    tmmeoiate    Congressionai, 

Heabincs  and  Release  op  Amebican  Hos- 
tages IN  IBAM 

Whereas,  current  attempts  to  secure  re- 
lease of  Americans  held  hostage  in  Iran 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  whereas  con- 
gressional action  has  been  deemed  essential 
to  derive  the  truths  necessary  for  the  re- 
lease of  these  hostages:  Now  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  appropriate  standing 
or  secial  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  directed  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations and  hearings  as  necessary  to 
resolve  the  crisis  between  the  Oovernments 
of  Tran  and  the  United  States  and  procure 
release  of  the  detained  Americans. 

Hocse  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  27, 1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Chubch. 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Mb.  CHAniMAN:  I  read  today  of  your 
letter  to  Secretary  Vance  on  the  so-caUed 
Lackland  agreements  and  appreciate  your 
interest  in  this  develooment.  Certainly  such 
covert  "commitments"  must  be  reviewed, 
especially  in  light  of  the  statement  on 
March  26th  by  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Advisor  Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl  that  the 
United  States  has  no  further  obligations  or 
commitments  to  the  fallen  Shah  of  Iran.  Ob- 
viously the  White  House  continues  to  be  so 
deeoly  involved  in  the  Shah's  controversial 
medical  and  travel  plans  that  any  commit- 
ments they  may  have  made  must  be  ex- 
amined. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  things  about 
your,  letter  and  the  news  stories  concerning 
it  are  most  disturbing. 


First,  while  the  substance  of  assurances 
made  by  the  State  Department  and  Presi- 
dent are  Important  and  perhaps  even  criti- 
cal, your  thrust  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
arose  in  a  vacuum. 

T  would  think  that  the  focus  of  your  Com- 
mittee's attention  should  be  more  on  re- 
solving the  crisis  in  Tehran  and  bringing  the 
hostages  home  than  In  merely  conducting  a 
rcst-mortem  on  a  narrow,  relatively  Insig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  case. 

Second,  It  was  shocking  to  find  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  FVjrelgn  Relations 
Committee  only  learned  about  the  reported 
Lackland  Agreements  yesterday  from  the 
newspapers.  Doesn't  this  tell  us  something 
about  the  value  of  briefings  which  you,  as  key 
members  of  Congress,  have  been  receiving 
from  the  State  Department? 

As  you  must  be  aware,  I  have  now  for  the 
past  five  months  been  raising  questions 
about  the  Intentions  and  professional  con- 
duct of  the  Department  of  State  regarding 
the  Iran  crisis.  Other  public  figures  have 
done  the  same. 

Are  we  to  Infer,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
State  Department  has  been  suppressing  vital 
information  from  the  central  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Congress? 

Now  you  report  that  your  Committee  will 
issue  a  "white  paper"  on  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  deposed 
Shah  of  Iran.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
what  credibility  such  document  will  have 
since  It  will  necessarily  be  based  upon  in- 
formation provided  by  this  same  State  De- 
partment. In  fact,  aren't  you  dangerously 
locking  yourself  into  such  a  limited  source  of 
information  when  you  predetermine  that 
there  will  be  no  hearings? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  for  five 
months  with  concerned  and  reliable  sources 
to  provide  you  and  your  Committee  with 
voluminous  evidence  regarding  the  Iran 
crisis  complied  from  credible  sotirces  totally 
divorced  from  the  State  Department.  This 
material  demands  an  Investigation,  not  a 
"white  paper"  whitewash. 

The  State  Department  resisted  Congres- 
sional involvement  to  the  detriment  of  hos- 
tage release  in  November;  the  State  Depart- 
ment resisted  United  Nations  hearings  In 
November  and  again  In  December.  Only  after 
months  of  frustrating  diplomatic  paralysis 
over  Iran  and  the  Afghanistan  Invasion  has 
the  Department  of  State  grudgingly  come  to 
accept  the  idea  of  investigation  by  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Congress.  However,  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  and  discouraging 
if  a  cosmetic  pacification  effort  by  the  Sen- 
ate, encouraged  by  an  obstructive  State  De- 
partment, In  lieu  of  an  honest  Indepth  study, 
came  to  the  same  fate  as  the  recent  abor- 
tive United  Nations  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the  hostages 
and  their  families,  not  to  mention  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
deserve  better  than  this.  Nothing  less  than  a 
full  and  straight-forward  Investigation  wUl 
answer  our  dilemma. 
Sincerely, 

Geobge  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  submit  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Chairman  Henry  Reuss  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee  regarding 
a  critical  new  development  in  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  Iran  crisis  which  fur- 
ther emphasizes  the  need  for  Congress  to 
act  quickly  and  decisively. 

Mabcr  28,  1980. 
Hon.  Henbt  S.  Rrass, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:    I   am   enclosing   a 
copy   of   an   article   from   The   WaU   Street 
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Journal  dated  Friday,  March  28.  1980 
entitled.  "Cbaae  Bank  and  Others  Face 
Court  Challenges  on  Huge  Loans  to  Iran." 
which  I  think  you  will  find  an  Interesting 
and  provocative  supplement  to  the  material 
I  sent  you  requesting  an  Investigation  of  the 
Iran  crisis. 

If  there  was  ever  any  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Banking  Committee  has 
a  responslbUlty  to  take  up  this  Issue,  these 
huge  questionable  loans  of  91.3  billion 
which  could  threaten  the  solvency  of  our 
banking  system  should  remove  that  doubt. 

I  am  sure  you  are  anxious  to  see  the  Chase 
advice  of  covmsel  letter  recommending 
against  the  Iranian  loan  conunltments  for 
the  following  determinations: 

(1)  Did  that  letter  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mitment by  Chase  and  other  banks  was  a 
violation  of  the  law  over  which  we  have 
oversight? 

(2)  Did  the  letter  suggest  that  these  loans 
would  violate  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  other  regulatory  agencies? 

(3)  Did  the  letter  suggest  that  the  loans 
were  in  violation  of  Chase's  own  internal 
criteria  and  were  operational  ethics  among 
the  banks  observed? 

In  addition  to  the  specific  questions  of  law 
and  banking  procedures,  other  serious  areas 
of  concern  must  be  considered. 

(1)  Are  the  big  banks,  partlciUarly  the 
Chase  Manhattan,  over-extended  In  their 
foreign  operations  to  a  point  seriously 
endangering  solvency  and  risking  loss  to 
iiundreds  of  thousands  of  depositors? 

(2)  Did  the  Chase  and  other  big  banks 
force  the  U.S  Into  an  international  crisis 
to  precipitate  a  freeze  and  shore  up  their 
shaky  debt  structure? 

I  contmue  to  remain  available  to  assist 
you  In  procuring  information  and  holding 
hearings  to  determine  the  truth  in  this  very 
sensitive  matter.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
place  for  partisan  politics  where  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  national  security  are 
Involved. 

Sincerely. 

Oborgx  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  28, 1980] 
Caveat   Lender:    Chase   Bank   and   Others 

Face  Court  Chaixences  On  Huce  Loans 

TO  Iran 

(By  Bill  Paul) 

In  the  final  years  of  the  shah's  reign,  many 
major  international  banks,  led  by  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  quietly  disregarded  the 
Iranian  constitution  and  lent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  Iran  without  specific 
approval  of  the  loans  by  that  nation's  par- 
liament. 

If  the  new  Iranian  government  challenges 
the  legality  of  the  loans  in  court — as  now 
seems  almost  inevitable — Chase  and  its 
partners  face  the  possibUlty  of  having  to 
return  several  hundred  million  dollars  of 
Interest  paid  on  the  loans  and  conceivably 
part  of  the  principal  as  weU. 

The  loans  In  question  total  more  than 
$1.3  billion  and  were  made  between  Janu- 
ary 1977  and  June  1978.  "They  (the  banks) 
stand  to  lose  a  bundle  of  money,"  says  a 
Wall  Street  lawyer  whose  clients  Include  sev- 
eral international  banks. 

Chase  was  advised  by  Mehran  Tavakoli  Its 
legal  counsel  in  Tehran,  that  the  loans  had 
a  problem  because  they  seemed  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  Article  2S  of  Iran's  constitution. 
This  provision  of  the  constitution  then  in 
force  stated.  "No  state  loan  at  home  or 
abroad  may  be  raised  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  National  Consultative 
Assembly,"  or  parliament. 

CHASE    MANRATrAN'S    STATESttNT 

Tben  lent  any  indication  tha*  the  h<»TiV8 
ever  told  thrfr  stockholders  that  a  consti- 
tutional  question  existed  with   the  loans 


However,  a  Chase  spokesman  in  a  written 
statement  says,  "Chase  does  not.  nor  is  It 
required  to.  Inform  stockholders  of  such 
rlslLs  in  its  normal  lending  process." 

The  Chase  statement  concedes  that  Mr. 
Tavakoli  had  "qualifications"  about  aU  four 
of  the  loans  that  were  made  within  18 
months'  time.  But,  the  statement  adds,  re- 
ferring to  the  first  loan  of  (500  million.  "In 
Chase's  Judgment,  based  on  Its  assessment 
of  all  relevant  circiunstances  and  advice  of 
counsel,  the  loan  was  and  Is  In  consonance 
with  all  applicable  laws,  and  the  loan  agree- 
ment is  enforceable." 

"Until  President  Outer's  recent  freeze 
order,  Iran  had  made  prompt  payment  of 
all  sums  due  on  the  loan,"  Chase  points 
out  as  evidence  of  Iran's  acceptance  of  tlie 
loan's  legality. 

The  bank  acknowledges  that  "a  question 
was  also  raised  by  Tavakoli  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  government  to  guarantee  the  other 
three  loans."  but  Chase  says  it  received  "un- 
qualified opinions"  from  outside  non-Iranian 
counsel  on  these  loans.  Chase's  primary  out- 
side counsel  in  the  U.S.  Is  the  prestigious 
Wall  Street  law  firm  of  Mllbank  Tweed  Had- 
ley  &  McCloy. 

A   FLTTRRT    OF  LITICATTON 

While  50  Americans  remain  as  hostages  In 
Tehran,  there  is  slight  possibility  that  law- 
yers for  the  revolutionary  government  will 
push  its  claims  In  U.S.  courts,  particularly 
since  the  U.S.  State  Department  has  asked 
the  courts  to  defer  action  on  cases  Involving 
Iran  until  the  hostage  crisis  has  passed.  Once 
that  issue  has  been  resolved,  however,  a  flurry 
of  litigation  seems  likely  as  the  Iranians  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  return  of  funds  seized  by 
U.S.  banks  last  November  as  an  offset  to  loans 
that  were  declared  In  default. 

An  attorney  with  Rabinovirltz  &  Budln,  a 
New  York  law  firm  that  represents  Iran's 
central  bank  and  thus  presumably  would  be 
active  In  such  litigation,  says,  "We  are  aware 
of"  the  Article  25  matter. 

Besides  Chase,  more  than  30  banks  around 
the  world  participated  In  one  or  more  of  the 
four  loans  about  which  questions  have  been 
raised.  The  U.S.  lenders  Include  Bank  of 
America,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Chemical  Bank, 
Citibank,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 
and  Morgan  Ouaranty  Trust  Co. 

The  first  loan  of  (500  million  was  to  meet 
a  big  budget  deficit  by  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment, according  to  Iranian  officials  at  the 
time.  About  Fix  months  before  the  loan  was 
signed,  Mr.  Tavakoli,  a  senior  partner  of  the 
Iranian  law  firm  of  Ghanl  &  Tavakoli,  which 
represented  Chase  and  a  host  of  other  foreign 
firms,  advised  the  bank  of  his  doubts  about 
Article  25  and  whether  the  loan  would  be 
"enforceable."  (Mr.  Tavakoli  wasn't  avaUable 
for  comment  on  this  story.) 

FKAR   OP   SAVAK 

To  the  best  of  anyone's  knowledge,  this 
was  the  first  time  an  Iranian  attorney  had 
dared  to  raise  this  objection,  and,  indeed. 
Mr.  Tavakoli  did  so  at  great  personal  risk. 
According  to  a  close  friend,  officials  of  the 
Iranian  Finance  Ministry  demanded  that  Mr. 
TavakoU  drop  his  objection  or  face  the  wrath 
of  Savak,  the  shah's  sometimes-brutal  secret 
police  force.  The  friend  says,  "They  (Iranian 
officials)  said  that  they  were  going  to  tell 
Savak  about  the  law  firm's  anti-state  activi- 
ties and  that  everyone  in  the  firm  was  going 
to  be  put  under  house  arrest." 

While  the  threats  were  never  carried  out, 
the  psychological  effect  was  chilling.  "Every- 
one was  scared  to  death."  says  Mr.  Tavakoli's 
friend.  "They  didn't  know  what  might  bap- 
pen  to  them  or  their  famlllee." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tavakoli  refused  to 
change  his  opinion.  That  left  Chase  In  an 
awkward  position:  make  the  loans  with  Its 
constitutional  problem  intact  or  risk  losing 
some  fat  fees  and  Interest  payments. 

"The  bank  was  making  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  money  in  Iran  and  It  wanted  to 


make  even  more.  It  dldnt  want  to  loae  the 
momentum,"  says  a  source  close  to  the 
negotlatlonB. 

Mr.  TavakoU  was  penuaded  to  add  to  bU 
opinion  a  statement  that  basically  said  that 
the  shah's  government  was  a  good  credit  risk. 
However,  Mr.  TavakoU's  views  on  Article  36 
remained  unchanged.  The  final  wording  of 
the  opinion  letter  sent  by  Qhanl  ft  Tavakoli 
to  Chase  said  that  "some  doubt"  existed  as 
to  the  "enforceability"  of  the  loan  agreement 
because  of  Article  26,  which  the  letter  then 
quoted  In  full. 

In  its  own  account  of  the  affair,  Cbaae  saya 
that  the  "TavakoU  opinion  was  but  part  of 
the  overall  assessment  by  counsel  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  loan." 

CHASE    GETS    A    SECOND    OPINION 

Tlie  Chase  statement  indicates  the  bank 
took  a  seemingly  unusual  step  by  going  to 
Iran's  minister  of  Justice  to  get  an  opinion 
to  counter  the  one  already  provided  by  its 
own  counsel  In  Iran.  ITie  statement  says: 
"Chase  was  advised  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
that,  under  Iranian  law  then  extant,  as  weU 
as  custom  and  practice,  parliamentary  ap- 
proval of  government  borrowing  from  foreign 
lenders  was  granted  in  the  course  of  the 
Iranian  govenunent's  normal  planning  and 
budgeting  approval  process." 

The  statement  adds:  "An  unqualified  opin- 
ion of  the  minister  of  Justice  was  given,  and 
Tavakoli  advised  the  banks  that  It  would 
not  be  Imprudent  for  them  to  rely  on  this 
opinion." 

To  be  sure.  Chase  dldnt  make  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  loan  by  Itself.  As  Is 
customary  with  syndicate  loans.  Chase  says 
it  advised  the  other  syndicate  members  banks 
"of  all  relevant  matters,  including  quallflca- 
tions  in  legal  opinions."  The  syndicate  in- 
cluded all  the  U.S.  lenders  plus  National 
Westminster  Bank  of  Britain.  Swiss  Bank 
Corp.,  Toronto  Dominion  Bank  and  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland. 

In  late  1976  or  very  early  in  1977,  then 
banks  met  at  Chase's  New  York  offices  to  dis- 
cuss the  loan.  Not  much  is  known  about  who 
attended  the  meeting  or  what  was  said,  but 
the  outcome  is  clear:  The  loan  was  made. 
The  Fnanclal  limes  of  London  reported  on 
Jan.  17,  1977,  that  "the  loan  (was)  arranged 
on  most  favorable  terms  from  a  group  led 
by  New  York's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.'* 

AVOIDING    tXD   TAPS 

Ironically,  the  question  about  the  loant 
legality  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
finance-ministry  officials  been  wllUng  to  sub- 
mit the  loan  to  a  vote  in  parliament,  which 
was  basically  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  shah's 
policies.  Why  didn't  they?  "They  were  arro- 
gant. They  thought  they  were  above  the  con- 
stitution," says  one  source.  "And  they  were 
afraid  the  loan  might  get  held  up  by  bureau- 
cratic red  tape." 

A  few  months  after  the  (500  million  loan 
was  made.  Chase  found  Itself  in  line  for  an 
equally  Juicy  plum  as  agent  on  two  separate 
loans  with  a  total  principal  of  (560  mUUon. 

Both  loans  were  to  Iranian  state-owned 
enterprises  and  were  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  government.  One  was  for  $360  million  to 
Telecommunications  Co.  of  Iran,  whUe  the 
other  was  for  (310  mllUon  to  National  Petro- 
chemical Co.  of  Iran. 

Chase  again  asked  Mr.  TavakoU  to  give  a 
legal  opinion,  and  the  Iranian  attorney 
raised  the  same  constitutional  problem.  This 
time,  Chase  didn't  have  a  meeting  of  the 
participating  banks,  which  Included  a  great 
many  Japanese  banks.  Instead,  Chase  sim- 
ply sent  Mr.  TavakoU's  opinion  letter  to  the 
other  banks,  all  of  which  decided  to  partici- 
pate in  the  loans  anyway.  Among  the  Ji^ta- 
nese  banks  that  participated  were  Fuji  Bank. 
Mitsubishi  Bank,  Mltstil  Bank,  Talyo  Kobe 
Bank,  Tokal  Bank  and  Sumitomo  Bank. 

The  loans  to  the  telecommunications  and 
petrochemical  companies  were  signed  in  D»- 
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Says  a  Westerner  who  was  living  in  Tehran 
at  the  time,  "It  was  an  unstable  political 
environment." 

Nevertheless,  Chase  and  the  other  banks 
(which  by  this  time  Included  Lloyds  Bank  of 
Britain,  Algemene  Bank  of  the  Netherlands, 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Banque  Europeenne  de  Credit  and  Sanwa 
Bank  of  Japan)  again  accepted  the  Tavakoli 
letter.  This  was  exactly  seven  months  before 
the  shah  left  his  homeland. 

One  source  maintains  that,  despite  the 
written  assurances  the  bank  had  that  the 
shah  was  a  good  credit  risk,  what  Chase 
may  have  been  really  banking  on  in  case  the 
shah  was  deposed  was  the  millions  the 
shah's  government  had  on  deposit  in  Chase 
branches  around  the  world. 

Indeed,  last  November  Chase  declared  In 
default  the  original  $500  million  govern- 
ment loan  and  demanded  "accelerated"  pay- 
ment of  the  outstanding  balance.  The  new 
Iranian  government  protested,  but  with 
Chase  holding  an  estimated  $300  million  in 
official  Iranian  funds,  it  appeared  that  the 
bank  was  in  a  good  position  to  follow 
through  on  Its  default  declaration.  (Chase 
says  the  other  $800  million  of  loans  is  in  de- 
fault but  that  bank  syndicates  so  far  haven't 
asked  for  accelerated  payment.) 

Now,  however,  if  that  loan  agreement  is 
found  to  be  unenforceable.  Chase  will  be  in 
a  poor  position  to  keep  any  of  that  $300  mil- 
lion as  an  offset  on  the  loan,  according  to 
legal  and  banking  experts.  Practically  speak- 
ing, nothing  will  happen  until  President 
Carter  lifts  his  freeze  on  all  Iranian  assets 
within  U.S.  Jurisdiction. 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  I  rise  in  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  what  I  have  titled  "King 
Crime."  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
even  though  it  antedates  the  murder  of 
Federal  Judge  John  Wood  last  year,  that 
indeed,  we  have  had  far  more  than  a 
safe,  sound,  and  healthy  society  should 
tolerate,  the  reign  of  King  Crime. 

Ever  since  1970,  in  which  I  undertook 
not  less  than  55  similar  special  orders 
to  the  House,  during  the  regime  that  was 
involved  in  what  we  called  the  Sharps- 
town  scandals  in  Texas  and  which 
showed  up  in  very  dramatic  form  some 
of  the  endemic  situations  in  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  in  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  in  our  governmental  system, 
which  showed  the  time  between  the 
highly  sophisticated,  highly  organized 
crime,  governmental  and  political  figures 
and  business. 

Now,  this  situation  is  intolerable.  It  is 
contradictory  to  the  basic  things  of  safe, 
sound,  and  free  government,  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  in  general,  to  the  abil- 
ity to  compete  fairly  and  honestly  in 
business,  because  no  man  in  a  competi- 
tive business  can  compete  with  a  subsi- 
dized crime  line  of  credit  such  as  exists 
now  in  every  line  of  business,  whether  it 
is  shopping  centers,  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  insurance  companies;  these  all 
have  been  in  many  instances  taken  over 
by  organized  crime. 

There  is  no  question,  and  I  have  stated 


since  1970,  that  organized  crime  has 
penetrated  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. So  that  when  we  finally  have 
the  reprehensible,  the  abominable  crime, 
unprecedented  crime  of  the  cold-blooded 
murder,  assassination,  if  you  please,  of 
a  Federal  U.S.  district  judge,  which  fol- 
lowed the  attempted  assassination  of  an 
assistant  U.S.  Federal  district  attorney 
in  the  western  district  of  Texas,  I  think 
then  that  if  we  need  any  more  factual 
presentat  on  as  to  the  state  of  illness 
that  we  find  ourselves,  that  then  we  are 
beyond  redemption,  if  we  need  any  more. 
For  the  first  time  since  last  year,  I  have 
allowed  2  weeks  in  a  row  to  pass  without 
encumbering  myself  in  the  House  during 
these  special  order  periods,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  realize  that  it  will  be  almost 
a  year  that  Judge  Wood  was  murdered. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  our  judicial  history 
that  this  kind  of  crime  has  happened. 
We  had  one  judge  who  was  murdered 
about  100  years  ago,  but  under  entirely 
different  circumstances.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  an  obviously  planned,  in- 
tended, and  calculated  act  of  murder, 
homicide,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  third 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  judiciary, 
and  th's  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

The  judiciary  is  needed  intimidated,  at 
least  in  that  area  where  every  one  of  the 
judges,  many  of  the  law  enforcement 
gentlemen  in  the  Attorney  General's 
Division,  and  in  the  Distrxt  Attorney's 
Division  in  that  part  of  the  district  are 
under  U.S.  Marshal  surveillance  and 
have  been  now  for  almost  a  year. 

Now,  this  is  absolutely  unacceptable, 
reprehensible,  abominable,  and  intoler- 
able. 

I  have  done  the  best  I  know  how,  as 
one  man  can,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  was  speaking  out  back  home  in  the 
district,  not  up  here,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  obvious  to  me  that  you  did  not 
have  to  be  a  prophet,  you  did  not  have 
to  be  a  clairvoyant,  to  know  that  you 
were  going  to  have  this  type  of  crime 
happen. 

I  made  up  my  mind  last  year  that  I 
would  do  everything  humanly  possible 
to,  one,  marshal  the  resources  of  law 
enforcement  from  the  highest  level  in 
our  country  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
these  abominable  acts,  beginning  with 
the  attempted  murder  of  Assistant  Fed- 
eral District  Attorney  James  W.  Kerr. 

Now,  what  has  happened?  What  has 
happened  is  that  Kerr  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  employment  in  that  area 
because  of  the  fear  that  he  could  not 
even  under  marshal  surveillance  receive 
the  proper  care  and  safekeeping  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  and  particularly 
after  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood. 

I  came  up  here  after  that  attempt  in 
November  of  1978.  I  finally,  after  3 
months,  managed  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
President's  assistant  for  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  he  came  to  the  ofSce.  He 
brought  representatives  from  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  and  one  from  the 
Justice  Department,  and  they  assured 
me  that  they  were  going  to  upgrade  the 
coordination  of  Federal  agencies  at  least 
on  that  level. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  fact 
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that  Kerr  had  not  been  killed,  sort  of 
mollified,  and  pacified  things,  and  there 
was  no  real  sense  of  urgency. 

I  then  started  to  speak  out  back  home. 
The  Congress  was  not  in  session.  Then 
when  it  did  open  Its  session  for  the  first 
month  of  the  96th  Congress,  I  addressed 
the  House  and  have  to  this  point  not 
really  penetrated  almost  any  level.  And 
on  top  of  that,  the  ability  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  top  level  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  our  Nation  and  Gov- 
ernment could  handle  this  type  of  situa- 
tion has  been  reduced.  It  has  been  prac- 
tically paralyzed. 

D  1240 

Our  law  enforcement  agencies,  wheth- 
er it  is  from  the  Federal,  State,  or  local 
level,  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  pene- 
trate, much  less  control,  the  type  of 
crime  that  has  literally  taken  over  this 
country,  to  our  great  detriment. 

I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  now,  we  need 
not  fear  Communists  or  an  invasion 
from  Russia.  That,  I  think.  Is  less  apt 
to  happen  than  what  Is  already  happen- 
ing, destroying  our  form  of  government, 
shaking  the  very  framework  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  af- 
fected businessmen,  for  example,  jeop- 
ardizing their  ability  to  stay  in  business, 
and  the  corruption  reflected  In  the  pene- 
tration of  our  Government  and  its  po- 
litical process. 

I  swore  that  I  would  not  allow  the 
Judge  Wood  case  to  fall  into  the  void 
like  a  quasar  falling  into  the  black  hole 
of  yet  to  be  defined  space,  as  the  case  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  for  one.  Nobody  has  even 
found  the  corpus  delicti,  the  body.  There 
is  no  solution  to  the  Jimmy  Hoffa  case, 
and  why  not?  What  dastardly  crime 
was  that  that  has  yet  to  be  resolved,  even 
in  a  criminal  way? 

Well,  the  Judge  Wood  case  is  falling 
into  that  category,  much  to  my  despair 
and  despondency  and  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  hope  of  receiving  any  kind 
of  a  sense  of  priority  or  urgency. 

I  have  submitted,  for  Instance,  a  sim- 
ple House  resolution  wWch  would  say 
that  it  w£is  our  hope  and  our  wish 
that  the  President  would  advise  those 
involved  in  the  Justice  Department  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  go  up  to  $3 
million  In  the  offering  of  reward  money 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  the  conviction 
of  those  culpable  and  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der of  Judge  Wood  and  the  attempted 
murder  of  James  Kerr.  So  far,  I  think  I 
have  gotten  about  six  cosponsors.  I 
wanted  to  go  that  way  because  I  am  used 
to  being  like  a  coyote  out  in  the  brush- 
wood baying  to  the  moon  needlessly.  I 
have  had  a  whole  trunkful  of  lost  cases, 
but  in  this  case  I  importuned  the  House, 
not  only  because  this  is  a  local  issue, 
because  the  crimes  did  not  happen  in  my 
poor  district,  they  happened  over  in  the 
affluent,  the  silk  stocking  area,  the  quiet 
neighborhoods  of  America.  You  could 
not  find  a  more  affluent,  more  quiet,  more 
sedate  neighborhood  than  Alamo  Heights 
in  San  Antonio  where  both  these  crimes 
were  committed,  very  well  planned,  ob- 
viously arranged,  and  not  a  lead  can  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  or  machinery 


even  point  to  at  this  time;  so  I  wiU  con- 
tinue to  Importune  the  House.  If  nothing 
else,  I  will  raise  my  voice. 

There  was  a  famous  Russian  writer 
who  said  that  every  smug  and  com- 
placent and  satisfied  citizen  ought  to 
have  somebody  come  frcrni  behind  the 
door  and  tap  him  over  the  head  with  a 
hammer  to  remind  him  there  was  a  lot 
of  suffering  and  poverty  and  distress  in 
the  world.  I  wish  we  could  have  done 
that,  even  though  our  range  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited. 

I  think  the  House  and  the  Congress 
generally  can  play  a  decisive  role  if  it 
would  so  seek  to  do  in  bringing  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  priority  of  the  first  kind 
on  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
where  the  main  responsibility  lies,  and 
particularly  the  atrocious,  low  grade  of 
efficiency  that  seems  to  pervade,  or  the 
inability — not  inefficiency,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  law  enforcement  agents 
can  do  if  the  process  has  been  corrupted 
from  on  high  and  if  the  penetration  of 
organized  crime  Is  of  such  a  nature  that, 
for  example,  over  65  percent  of  the  mid- 
dle and  top  level  Informants  available 
to  such  agents  of  the  FBI  have  been 
knocked  off. 

They  have  been  murdered  in  the  last 
2  years  and  they  cannot  do  anj^thing 
about  it;  so  they  are  reduced  in  their 
ability  to  penetrate  even  this  under- 
world of  activity,  much  less  the  more 
open,  but  still  mysterious  upper  world  of 
the  syndicate,  the  highly  sophisticated 
corporate-like  structure  of  organized 
crime  that  has  already  debilitated  the 
roots  of  this  great  governmental  tree  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  CONSIDERAIION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 307 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  27,  1980,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  heard  testimony  pursuant 
to  granting  a  rule  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307,  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  committee  heard  from  some  19 
witnesses  and  received  communications 
from  several  others.  A  number  of  mem- 
bers who  testified  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee indicated  support  for  a  rule  which 
would  structure  debate  on  the  budget 
resolution  by  allowing  the  House  to  focus 
its  attention  on  amendments  dealing 
with  the  most  serious  issues.  Such  a  rule 
would  allow  the  House  to  conclude  its 
work  on  the  budget  resolution  in  a  timely 
fashion  without  jeopardizing  the  ability 
of  Members  to  fully  debate  and  make 
decisions  on  the  most  important  policy 
Issues. 

As  a  point  of  information,  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  know  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  t>een  asked  to 
grant  a  complex  rule  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution which  might  of  necessity  preclude 
the  offering  of  some  germane  amend- 


ments. The  Rules  Committee  has  this 
suggestion  tmder  advisement  and  wHl 
meet  for  further  consideration  of  the 
matter  on  Monday.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
personal  medical  appointment,  I  was  not 
present  or  recorded  for  three  rollcall 
votes  on  March  24. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  roUcall  No.  151,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Tax  Act  of  1980,  "yes"  on  rollcall 
No.  152,  sale  of  obsolete  vessels,  and 
"yes"  on  rollcall  No.  153,  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980.* 


VANCE  TESTIFIES  ON  UJ*.  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  num- 
ber of  questions  regarding  the  recent  vote 
cast  by  the  United  States  at  the  UJf. 
Security  Council  on  March  1,  1980. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tion for  this  vote  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  upon  which  I  serve,  heard 
testimony  from  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  his  testimony  did 
not  totally  answer  all  questions  that 
Americans  have  with  regard  to  this  vote. 
However.  I  do  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  this  testimony  for  their  re- 
view. I  hope  additional  information  wUl 
be  forthcoming. 
Statement   bt   Seoetaxt    of   State   Ctbub 

Vance  Befoke  the  House  Fokeign  Avtaibs 

CoMMrrTEE,  Makch  21,  1980 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great  de*l 
of  discussion  about  the  subject  of  today's 
hearings:  The  events  surrounding  the 
United  States'  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  on  March  1.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  know  that  all  of  us  here  are  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  approaching  our  dlscuMlons 
today  with  a  view  to  their  possible  Impact 
on  our  efforts  for  a  comprehensive  peace.  In 
this  regard.  Ambassador  Llnowitz  is  leav- 
ing tomorrow  for  a  round  of  particularly 
sensitive  negotiations  with  tbe  Egyptians 
and  Israelis : 

Over  tbe  years  tbe  United  States  has  been 
forthright  in  stating  its  position  on  these 
issues.  We  have  made  clear: 

Our  unwavering  support  for  Israel's  se- 
curity and  well-being; 

Our  longstanding  conunltment  to  the  In- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East,  including  Is- 
rael's right  to  live  In  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  boxindarles; 

Our  support  for  Security  CotmcU  Resolu- 
tion 243  in  all  its  parts  as  the  foundation  of 
a  comprehensive  peace  settlement; 

Our  belief  confirmed  by  Egypt  and  Israel 
at  Camp  David  that  negotiations  are  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  aU  the 
provisions  and  principles  of  Resolutions  343 
and  338; 

Our  conviction  shared  by  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael that  a  comprehensive  peace  must  in- 
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n  )w  to  several  specific  issues. 

THE   PRl  SENT   NEGOTIATIONS 

The  current  m  igotlatlons  provide  the  con- 
text for  concrete  discussion  of  individual 
Issues.  It  is  lm|  ortant  to  define  what  the 
current  negotlat  ons  are  and  what  they  are 
not. 

They  are  not.  (or  example,  designed  to  de- 
fine the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  All  Issues  :  elating  to  permanent  insti- 
ireas  are  to  be  resolved  in  a 
where  the  Palestinians  can 
participate  In  the  determination  of  their 
own  future  thn  lugh  the  process  set  forth 
in  the  Camp  D  ivid  Accords.  Our  concern 
Is  that  imllatera :  acts  tend  to  prejudice  the 
outcome  of  tho8(  negotiations  and  therefore 
avenue  to  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  resolution  of  those  complex  Issues. 

The  current  n  egotlatlons  are  an  effort  to 
3ovemlng  Authority  in  the 
West  Bank  and  C  aza  for  a  transitional  period 
while  fully  prote  rting  Israel's  security.  In  or- 
der for  that  effc  rt  to  succeed,  some  Impor- 
tant Issues  will  1  ave  to  be  resolved. 

The  current  n  igotlatlons  must  also  define 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Self- 
Oovernlng  Authority  to  be  exercised  In  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  These  arrangements 
should  assure  f u  ,1  autonomy  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  te  rritories  while  providing  for 
the  legitimate  security  concerns  of  the 
parties  Involved. 

There  Is,  also  the  question  of  how  the 
elections  will  be  conducted  which  will  pro- 
duce the  freely- elected  body  called  for  by 
the  Camp  David  Framework.  Those  elections 
should  assure  th  it  that  body  has  the  popu- 
lar support  necei  sary  to  carry  out  during  the 
transitional  peilod  its  responsibilities  as 
agreed  among  tt  e  parties. 

On  the  questtc  ti  of  security,  let  me  reaffirm 
the  statement  1 1  the  Camp  David  Accords 
that  "all  necessiry  measures  will  be  taken 
and  provisions  luade  to  assure  the  security 
of  Israel  and  its  neighbors  during  the  tran- 
sitional period  and  beyond."  That  commit- 
ment Is  an  inte(  ral  part  of  the  Camp  David 
Framework,  and  this  Administration  Intends 
to  see  that  it  is  t  onored  In  full. 


THE    UN    RESOLtTTION 

In  February,  we  were  faced  with  a  draft 
resolution  on  the  question  of  Israeli  settle- 
ments which  was  circulated  in  the  Sectirity 
Council. 

We  disagreed  with  a  reference  In  the  Reso- 
lution to  dismantling  existing  settlements, 
and  sought  unsuccessfully  to  have  It  re- 
moved. As  often  happens  in  the  UN  Security 
Council,  therefore,  we  stated  our  reservations 
without  opposing  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 
President  Carter  has  stated  clearly  our  view 
that  this  call  for  dismantling  was  neither 
proper  nor  practical. 

As  you  know,  we  did  succeed  in  removing 
paragraph  seven  of  the  draft,  which  called  on 
Israel  to  assure  the  exercise  of  religious  free- 
dom in  Jerusalem,  thereby  wrongly  implying 
that  it  is  not  already  doing  so. 

There  was  a  misunderstanding,  however, 
with  regard  to  our  position  on  other  refer- 
ences to  Jerusalem  in  the  resolution.  The 
President  understood  that  all  references  to 
Jerusalem  would  be  removed  before  we  would 
vote  for  the  resolutions,  believing  that  in  the 
present  phase  of  the  autonomy  negotiations 
it  would  not  be  helpful  to  raise  the  issue  of 
Jerusalem  in  a  UN  resolution  concerning 
settlements.  I  believe  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent wished  to  have  removed  were  the  ref- 
erence to  Jerusalem  and  related  material 
contained  in  paragraph  se/en.  I  was  mis- 
taken and  have  accepted  full  responsibility 
for  this  misunderstanding. 

As  Ambassador  McHenry  stated  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  Immediately  following  the 
vote,  the  U.S.  considers  Resolution  465  as 
recommendatory  rather  than  binding.  With 
regard  to  the  references  in  the  Resolution  to 
"Palestinian  and  other  Arab  lands",  it  is  our 
position  that  this  phrase  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  out- 
come of  the  autonomy  negotiations  or  nego- 
tiations on  the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Oaza. 

As  the  President  unequivocally  stated  on 
March  3,  our  policies  with  respect  to  settle- 
ments in  occupied  territory,  and  with  respect 
to  Jerusalem,  have  not  changed.  I  think  it 
Is  Important  that  I  take  a  moment  to  reiter- 
ate briefly  our  policies  on  these  two  issues. 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  OCCUPIED  TERRITORT 

U.S.  policy  toward  the  establishment  of 
Israeli  settlements  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories is  unequivocal  and  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  public  record.  We  consider  it  to  be 
contrary  to  international  law  and  an  Im- 
pediment to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  We  have  consist- 
ently urged  Israel  to  halt  actions  to  create 
new  settlements  or  to  seize  land  to  expand 
existing  ones.  We  regard  such  restraint  as 
particularly  Important  while  the  autonomy 
negotiations  arc  underway. 

The  Camp  David  Framework  does  not 
refer  specifically  to  Israeli  settlements  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Oaza.  Nevertheless,  cer- 
tain questions  concerning  the  status  of  the 
settlements  during  the  transitional  period 
will  obviously  have  to  be  resolved  in  the 
course  of  the  autonomy  negotlatians. 

The  permanent  resolution  of  the  settle- 
ments Issue  must  then  be  decided  in  the 
subsequent  negotiations  on  the  final  statiis 
of  the  occupied  territories. 

JXKtrsALEM 

Our  policy  on  Jerusalem  has  remained 
consistent  under  the  past  four  Presidents. 
As  President  Carter  stated  on  March  3,  our 
position  on  the  status  of  Jerusalem  has  not 
changed.  That  position  remains  as  Indicated 
by  the  President  in  his  letter  to  President 
Sadat  signed  at  the  time  of  the  Camp  David 
Accords. 

With  respect  to  the  future  of  Jerusalem, 
It  has  been  our  consistent  position  that  the 
final  status  of  the  city  must  be  settled  in  the 
context  of  negotiations  for  a  final  peace.  We 
believe  that  whatever  solution  is  eventually 


agreed  upon  should  preserve  Jerusalem  as  an 
undivided  city.  It  should  provide  for  free 
access  to  the  Jewish  Muslim,  and  Christian 
holy  sites  without  distinction  or  discrimina- 
tion for  the  free  exercise  of  worship.  The 
solution  should  assure  the  basic  rights  of  all 
the  city's  residents.  We  have  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  exactly  how  the  final  status  of  Jeru- 
salem might  be  defined. 

THE    PEACE    PROCESS 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  U.S.  policy  as  we  continue  our 
dedicated  efforts  toward  a  comprehensive 
settlement.  Before  turning  to  your  questions, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  final  words  about 
the  Middle  East  peace  process  as  a  whole. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  there  is  no  foreign 
policy  goal  on  which  the  President  and  I 
have  worked  harder  than  a  genuine  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  achievement  at  Camp 
David  the  peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  the  launching  of  negotiations  to  es- 
tablish full  autonomy  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Oaza  are  historic  accomplishments  particu- 
larly when  viewed  against  the  past  history 
of  this  tragic  conflict. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we  concen- 
trate our  full  and  undivided  attention  on 
the  autonomy  negotiations  and  do  all  we 
can  to  give  these  talks  the  best  possible  pros- 
pect for  success.  The  autonomy  negotiations 
o.fer  the  first  real  c^portunlty  for  Pales- 
tinians living  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to 
achieve  full  autonomy  within  the  context  of 
assured  Israeli  security,  as  the  next  step  to- 
ward achieving  a  Just,  lasting  and  compre- 
hensive peace  settlement. 

As  reflected  in  the  agreement  reached  at 
Camp  David,  such  a  peace  is  deeply  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  of  Israel,  of 
Israel's  neighbors,  and  of  the  world.  Every  de- 
cision we  have  made — and  will  make  is  de- 
signed to  move  us  toward  that  goal. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  President  has  In- 
vited President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  each  to  come  to  Washington  in  early 
April  to  discuss  vrith  him  how  best  we  can 
accelerate  the  movement  toward  our  mutual 
objectlve.9 


THE  BENEFITS  OP  TAX  WITHHOLD- 
ING FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  would 
achieve  a  very  important  reform  in  our 
tax  structure.  It  would  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  withholding  income  taxes  to  agri- 
cultural employees. 

Under  current  law,  most  employees 
have  a  proportional  amount  of  their  pay- 
checks withheld  In  order  to  assist  them 
in  prepaying  their  income  taxes.  This 
permits  the  Govemmoit  to  make  use 
of  the  taxes  they  owe,  and  it  enables  the 
individual  employee  to  avoid  a  large 
payment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice every  April.  This  method  of  tax  col- 
lection has  worked  effiicently  and  to  the 
benefit  of  employees,  employers,  and 
the  Government  for  several  decades. 

Agricultural  employees  were  origi- 
nally exempted  from  withholding  for 
good  reason.  The  migratory  nature  of 
their  work,  along  with  the  scattered  and 
very  low  pay  they  received,  made  with- 
holding imnecessary  and  ineflQcient.  It 
also  posed  an  additional  paperwork 
burden  on  employers.  Thus,  it  made  little 
sense  to  go  through  the  process  of  wlth- 
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holding  from  individuals  who,  most 
likely,  would  not  owe  any  taxes  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  any  event. 

Today,  however,  a  number  of  factors 
have  come  together  to  alter  this  situation 
significantly.  Primarily,  the  rapid  rate  of 
inflation  and  increased  wages  have 
pushed  farm  employees  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  "Riey  now  face  the  reality  of 
owing  the  Government  a  higher  share  of 
taxes  at  one  time.  The  lack  of  withhold- 
ing has  saddled  them  with  a  very  large 
debt  every  April  15. 

Thus,  withholding  is  for  them  as  it  is 
for  millions  of  other  employees  a  neces- 
sity if  they  are  going  to  avoid  this  tre- 
mendous financial  burden.  In  suldition, 
most  agricultural  employees  now  have 
social  security  payroll  taxes  withheld  on 
a  regular  basis.  This  means  that  the  basic 
administrative  work  related  to  withhold- 
ing is  largely  in  place. 

There  are  obviously  some  important 
benefits  for  this  country  as  well.  The 
more  difScult  it  is  for  people  to  pay  their 
taxes,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will  In 
fact  comply  with  the  law.  Unfortunately, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, I  have  seen  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  that  indicate  that 
over  a  third  of  all  agricultural  workers 
do  not  file  tax  returns  at  all.  Treasury 
estimates  that  $1.3  billion  of  income  goes 
imreported  by  farm  employees. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  withholding 
is  a  very  effective  method  of  increasing 
the  legitimate  reporting  of  taxable  in- 
come. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Donald  C.  Lubick  cites  expansion  of 
withholding  as  the  most  important  step 
that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  noncompli- 
ance with  the  law.  In  fact,  the  General 
Accounting  office,  In  a  1975  report  en- 
titled "Mandatory  Tax  Withholding  Rec- 
ommended for  Agricultural  Employees," 
urged  that  Congress,  for  the  sake  of  both 
the  workers  and  the  Federal  Government, 
expand  the  benefits  of  withholding  to 
agricultural  employees. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  exemption 
from  withholding  for  most  agricultural 
employees.  Nonwithholding  would  be  re- 
tained for  those  employees  who  are  now 
exempt  from  paying  social  security  em- 
ployment taxes — those  who  work  for  an 
employer  for  fewer  than  20  days  in  the 
year  or  are  paid  less  than  $150  by  an  em- 
ployer. This  would  permit  the  smallest 
farm  operations  to  avoid  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  of  withholding  and  allow 
an  individual  employee  to  work  for  a 
short  amount  of  time  without  facing  ex- 
cessive withholding. 

My  bill  is  a  sound  approach  to  one 
facet  of  the  "imderground  economy," 
which  has  drawn  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  recent  months.  It  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  nonreporting  of  in- 
come and  would  permit  the  collection  of 
legitimate  Federal  revenues.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  my 
bill: 


H.R.  S987 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  3401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (defining  wages 
for  purposes  of  income  tax  withholding)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  in  any  medium  other  than  cash 
for  agricultural  labor;  or 

"(B)  in  cash  for  agricultural  labor  unless 
(1)  the  cash  remuneration  paid  in  the  cal- 
endar year  by  the  employer  to  the  employee 
for  such  labor  Is  (150  or  more,  or  (11)  the 
employee  performs  agricultural  labor  for  the 
employer  on  20  days  or  more  during  such 
year  for  cash  remuneration  computed  on  a 
time  basis;  or". 

(b)  Section  3401  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Agricttltural  Labor. — ^For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(2),  the  term  'agricultural 
labor'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  3121(g)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  on  or  after 
January  1,  1980.0 


RABBI  MENACHEM  M.  SCHNEERSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  OTfEUD 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  my  honor  to  be  a  cochairman, 
along  with  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  other  body,  of  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  honoring  one  of  the 
world's  great  spiritual  leaders.  Rabbi 
Menachem  M.  Schneerson,  the  Luba- 
vitcher  Rebbe,  on  the  eve  of  his  78th 
birthday.  At  this  ceremony  a  National 
Scroll  of  Honor  was  signed  by  numerous 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate, 
paying  tribute  to  Rabbi  Schneerson's 
three  decades  of  leadership  at  the  head 
of  the  worldwide  Lubavitcher  Hasidic 
movement,  which  has  its  world  head- 
quarters in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Schneerson  is  renowned  and  re- 
vered for  his  many  contributions  to 
mankind,  especially  in  the  realm  of  ed- 
ucation. Under  his  leadership,  the  Luba- 
vitcher movement  has  established  more 
than  60  centers  in  35  States,  as  well  as 
centers  in  more  than  20  foreign  coun- 
tries. Rabbi  Schneerson  was  honored  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  his 
birthday  2  years  ago  by  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  770  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
his  birthday  as  "Education  Day  U.SA." 
Not  long  ago,  on  January  28,  1980,  the 
Lubavitcher  movement  marked  the  exact 
30th  anniversary  of  Rabbi  Schneerson's 
ascension  to  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment. A  gathering  of  several  thousand 
followers  of  Rabbi  Schneerson,  as  well 
£is  Representatives  of  our  Government, 
the  Government  of  Israel  and  the  world 
Jewish  community  at  large,  took  place 
at  the  main  Lubavitcher  headquarters 
at  770  Eastern  Paricway  in  Brooklyn. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  chosen  to 
honor  Rabbi  Schneerson  on  this  day,  his 
78th  birthday,  by  the  signing  of  this  spe- 
cial scroll.  Many  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  were  unable  to  sign  the 
scroll  at  the  ceremony  yesterday  when 


I  did  so  will,  I  am  sure,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  affix  their  signatures  to  the 
scroll  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  hereby  wish  to  insert  in  the  Recokd 
first,  the  text  of  the  NaUcmal  Scroll  of 
Honor  and  second,  the  text  of  Rabbi 
Schneerson's  own  remarks  on  January 
28.  1980,  at  the  gathering  marking  his 
30th  anniversary  at  Rebbe.  which  Rabbi 
Schneerson  made  in  response  to  the 
many  good  wishes  he  received  at  that 
time  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am 
sure  that  Rabbi  Schneerson's  own  words, 
included  here,  will  demonstrate  to  all  my 
colleagues  the  profound  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity of  this  spiritual  leader  who  cares 
for  the  education  and  wellbeing  not  only 
of  the  Jewish  people  but  of  all  mankind 
as  well: 

Whereas  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  Rabbi 
Menachem  M.  Schneerson,  has  completed 
30  years  of  service  to  world  Jewry; 

Whereas  his  venerated  wisdom  and  lead- 
ership have  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro- 
motion of  education  and  the  betterment  of 
mankind; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  has 
accordingly  recognized  his  accomplishments 
by  proclaiming  "Education  Day  U.S.A."  on 
his  birthday: 

Whereas  the  Lubavitcher  movement, 
through  the  scores  of  its  educational  centers 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  dedicates  Itself 
to  preserve,  protect  and  foster  universal 
values  that  all  free  men  hold  dear; 

Now,  therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  bis 
birthday,  March  28,  1980,  corresponding  to 
the  11th  of  NUan  5740,  we.  the  undersigned, 
do  present  to  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe.  Babbl 
Menachem  M.  Schneerson.  the  National 
Scroll  of  Honor  recognizing  his  three  dec- 
ades of  brilliant  achievement,  and  wishing 
him  health,  long  life  and  many  more  years 
of  leadership  to  crown  his  celebrated  career. 

On  all  occasions  we  take  our  cue  from  the 
Torah,  for  Torah  means  "instruction." 

Noting  that  the  first  word  of  the  Tcrab 
(Bereshlth.  "In  the  beginning")  begins  with 
the  letter  Beth,  which  stands  for  Berocfioh 
(blessing),  our  Sages  taught,  "It  Is  proper  to 
begin  with  a  blessing." 

Accordingly,  I  will  begin  with  the  tradi- 
tional Beruchim  Haba'im,  Blessed  are  the 
guests. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  who 
came  here  in  person,  from  near  and  far,  to 
participate  in  this  Farbrengen  (get-together) 
and  to  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of 
all  the  good  wishes  that  have  been  con- 
veyed to  me  on  the  occasion  of  this  Thirtieth 
Anniversary — which  I  prayerfully  recipro- 
cate to  each  and  all. 

At  first  glance  it  may  be  asked.  What  can 
a  blessing  reiterated  by  a  human  being  add 
to  the  Divine  blessing  already  assured  in 
O-d's  promise,  "I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
you"  (Gen.  12:  3)? 

The  answer  is  twofold.  The  Torah  teaches 
us — and  it  Is  also  self-evident — that  one 
should  acknowledge  and  reciprocate  good 
for  good.  Secondly,  we  find  in  our  sacred 
literature  many  references  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  spoken  word,  and  that  by  pronouncing 
a  benediction  a  person  hastens  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Divine  blessing  in  a  tangible  and 
manifest  form  here  on  earth  (in  preference 
to  "a  blessing  in  disguise"). 

It  is  therefore  my  very  pleasant  duty  to 
express  here  and  now  my  prayerful  wish  that 
O-d's  blessings  to  all  the  well-wishers  bs 
materialized  in  full  measure,  in  all  three 
aspects  of  "health,  children,  and  suste- 
nance." 

After  beginning  with  (the  letter  Beth  for) 
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However,  it  is  man's  duty  and  purpose  In 
Ufe  to  refine,  mold  and  transform  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  diversity  of  his  complex  na- 
ture— his  desires,  capacities,  etc. — Into  a 
single  entity  of  a  higher  order.  And  every- 
one Is  given  the  full  capability  and  is  there- 
fore expected,  to  achieve  this  end  both  on 
the  individual  level,  as  well  as  to  work  for. 
and  contribute  to,  the  harmony  and  peace 
In  his  community,  his  country,  and  In  the 
world  at  large. 

The  concept  of  transforming  the  "Public 
E)omaln"  Into  a  "Private  Domain"  In  the 
above  sense,  has  an  analogy  In  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy. 

Contrary  to  popular  saying — all  people 
are  not  created  equal.  (We  are  not  talking 
about  human  rights,  of  course.)  In  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  O-d  created  the  human  race 
so  that  "no  two  persons  are  alike,  nor  are 
their  opinions  identical."  However,  in  a 
democracy  this  problem  Is  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  majority  rule  (which 
Is  the  law  of  the  Torah).  According  to  this 
principle,  the  members  of  a  society,  or  the 
citizens  of  a  country,  delegate  power  to.  and 
confer  authority  on.  freely  elected  represent- 
atives to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
group  for  the  good  of  each  and  all.  More  than 
that.  The  democratic  system  provides  the 
process  by  which  a  multitude  of  diverse  in- 
dividuals becomes  one  entity,  indeed  one 
organism — be  it  In  the  form  of  a  congrega- 
tion, a  community,  a  municipality,  a  state,  or 
a  United  States. 

In  a  free  democracy,  and  seeing  that  no 
two  persons  think  alike,  no  unanimity 
should  be  expected.  There  are  bound  to  be 
more  than  one  candidate  for  the  elective 
office.  But  once  the  voice  of  the  majority 
has  spoken,  the  minority  and  every  Individ- 
ual that  voted  for  another  candidate  must 
readily  and  willingly  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  majority  and  accept  the  elected  official 
as  one's  personal  candidate,  as  though  one 
had  voted  for  him. 

Nevertheless,  this  submission  and  accept- 
ance Is  limited  only  to  one's  actions,  but  does 
not  imply  the  surrender  of  one's  Judgment 
and  reason,  which  one  may  freely  express 
as  before. 

And  even  In  respect  of  control  over  the 
Individual's  actions.  It  applies  only  In  the 
realm  of  general  public  Interests,  not  the  In- 
dividual's rights  of  free  religious  exercise, 
bis  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education  for 
his  children  and  his  right  to  order  his  family 
life  as  he  sees  fit.  Indeed,  a  true  democracy 
has  built-in  constitutional  safeguards  to 
protect  the  individual's  inviolable  rights, 
and  the  right  of  minorities  to  preserve  their 
ethnic  and  cultural  Identities,  each  con- 
tributing to,  and  enriching,  the  society  as  a 
whole. 

On  his  part,  every  elected  official  must 
regard  himself  as  the  representative  of  each 
and  every  one.  regardless  of  the  voter's  per- 
sonal preference  at  the  ba'lot.  Moreover, 
having  been  elected  by  the  people,  he  ex-. 
empllfles  the  unity  of  the  multitude,  rising 
above  all  division  and  discord.  It  Is  In  this 
way  that  the  "Public  Domain"  of  the  socte'y 
can  be  transformed  into  a  "Private  Domain" 
of  a  higher  order,  where  there  Is  unity  of 
purpose  and  Interest,  overriding  the  nairow. 
divergent,  egoistic  interests  of  many  dif- 
ferent Individuals;  or  groups  of  Individuals. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  live  in  such  a 
democracy,  and  it  is  up  to  each  and  everyone, 
Jew  and  non-Jew,  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

What  is  true  on  the  communal  and  na- 
tional level  is  true  on  the  universal  level — 
to  achieve  the  ideal  of  "one  world."  where 
all  nations  can  live  in  peace  and  concord, 
and  work  in  concert  for  their  mutual  ad- 
vancement, both  materially  and  spirittially. 
But  before  this  can  be  achieved,  there 
must  be  a  recognition  of  a  supreme  over- 
riding principle  for  all  mankind.  This  prln 


clple  will  be  found  only  In  those  basic  values 
of  morality  and  Justice.  Including  human 
rights  of  course,  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  without  which  there  can  be  no  decent 
human  society.  Hence.  In  accord  with  Divine 
Providence  and  aided  by  it,  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  each  and  all  to  work  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  these  Divine  laws  and  precepts. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  Founder  of  the  Chaasldlc 
movement  and  by  his  successors,  the  Rebbes 
of  Chabad.  teaches  us  that  Divine  Providence 
extends  to  the  minutest  detail  of  everything 
In  this  world,  even  In  the  realm  of  the  inani- 
mate. A  corollary  of  this  doctrine  is  his  adage 
that  "everything  one  sees  or  hears  should 
serve  as  Instruction  how  better  to  serve  O-d." 
In  light  of  the  above.  It  is  highly  signif- 
icant and  instructive  that  American  money 
bears  the  inscriptions  "In  G-d  We  Trust" 
and  "E  Plurlbus  Unum." 

Jews  in  this  country,  constituting  the 
largest  single  Jewish  community  in  the 
world,  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  country 
that  so  proudly  proclaims  its  national 
mottos  and  gives  them  the  widest  possible 
"currency."  We  profoundly  appreciate  and 
Identify  with  these  concepts.  Indeed,  this 
is  what  we  have  been  discussing  above. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  not  only 
are  these  mottos  instructive  In  substance, 
but  also  In  form.  The  motto  "In  O-d  We 
Trust"  is  inscribed  in  plain  language — plain 
English,  whereas  "E  Plurlbus  Unum"  (out 
of  many — one)  Is  expresed  in  Latin.  I  do  not 
know  what  brought  the  authors  of  these  na- 
tional mottos  to  adopt  this  semantic  dif- 
ference, but  they  must  have  been  guided  by 
Providential  design. 

The  American  dollar  is  international  cur- 
rency, and  it  has  become  even  more  univer- 
sally famiUar  by  the  substantial  help  and 
financial  aid  this  country  has  distributed  to 
less  fortunate  nations  all  over  the  world.  Eng- 
lish, too,  has  become  an  international  lan- 
guage, and  certainly  more  famUlar  than 
Latin. 

Thus,  the  motto  "In  O-d  We  Trust"  is  a 
constant  and  clearly  understood  reminder  all 
over  the  world  of  a  basic  concept  that  per- 
tains to  every  human  being  on  earth,  since 
It  is  an  Inherent  universal  concept  that  re- 
quires no  special  Intellectual  acumen,  and 
It  has  to  be  Implemented,  as  the  basis  and 
motive  of  everyone's  dally  activities.  Includ- 
ing those  who  are  quite  ordinary,  plain  folk 
and  lead  a  simple  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  realization  of  the 
concept  of  "E  Plurlbus  Unum," — the  en- 
deavor to  make  it  a  reality,  which  Is  the  es- 
sential thing,  particularly  In  the  context  of 
our  discussion  on  transforming  the  "Public 
Domain"  into  the  "Personal  Domain."  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  preparation,  keenness 
of  mind,  study  and  insight,  and  therefore 
more  appropriate  to  the  experienced  and 
trained  intellectual.  Hence,  the  symbolism  of 
the  Latin  language. 

In  conclusion,  since  "the  essential  thing 
Is  the  deed."  and  when  it  comes  to  actual 
deeds  everyone  has  been  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  the  capacity  to  be  master  over 
one's  conduct,  it  behooves  everyone,  man  and 
woman,  to  work  for  the  achievement  of  the 
higher  goals  in  Ufe.  beginning  with  one's 
self — to  reinforce  one's  trust  In  O-d.  which 
Is  so  essential  to  inner  peace  and  harmony, 
and  to  enabling  one  to  mobilize  and  unify  all 
one's  Inner  forces,  as  well  as  resources,  for 
the  common  weal,  to  soeed  the  realization 
of  the  Prophetic  ideal  of  one  world  and  one 
humanity,  of  unity  in  the  midst  of  diver- 
sity, all  living  in  harmony  and  peace  under 
the  reign  of  the  One  a-d.« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
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tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  HANsm,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neiu.,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  COVRTER. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Coelho  in  thr(ee  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  OmNGER  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Santini. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  beginning  AprU 
13.  1980  and  ending  April  19.  1980  as  "Na- 
tional Dance  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

PAKLIAMKirTAaT  IMQUIBT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 


tleman frcHn  Maryland  demands  a  di- 
vision and  the  majority  party  Member 
votes  "aye"  and  the  two  minority  party 
Members  vote  "no"  on  adjournment, 
what  jvould  happen? 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
CThair  would  vote  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  we  would  have  a  tie 
vote;  would  we  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  We  would 
have  a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  then 
rush  in  to  save  the  House. 

llie  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  ordc;r,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  31.  1980, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


KSBCUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3930.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  prog- 
ress toward  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  pursuant  to 
section  620C(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  96-289); 
to  the  Committee  on  FMelgn  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

3931.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  BaUroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month 
of  January  1980.  pursuant  to  section  308 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3932.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  U.S.  energy  assistance  to  developing 
countries  (ID-80-7.  Mar.  28. 1980) ;  JoinUy.  to 
the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Operatlona, 
and  Foreign  Aflalis. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referwice  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Oonunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  supplemental  repent 
on  HJR.  6837  (Rept.  No.  96-839.  pt.  2);  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stato  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  625.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5563)  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  certain  Judicial  pleadings  and 
proceedings  In  the  Conimonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  be  conducted  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-r8S0) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xxn.  public  bill^  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  se/erally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY : 

H.R.  0963.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  guarantees  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  of  bonds  to  be  lasued  by  the  Suf- 


folk County  Sewer  Anthorlty.  in  Suffolk 
Coimty.  N.T..  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  ^t"*  Urban 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    EDGAR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BItifXTA.  Mr.  FrrHiAN.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 

KosTMATn.   Mr.   NowAK.   Mr.  LuH- 

DUfz.  Mr.  LaFal,cz.  Iti.  Moaklxt,  Mr. 

WOLPE.  Mr.  BaowM  of  California.  Mr. 

Edwabos  of  California,  Mr.  Wour, 

Mr.  Pownx,  Mr.  Bcdeu..  Mr.  Dowmr, 

Mr.  MoiTETT.  Mr.  Cau.  Mr.  Macttibx, 

Mr.  ATxncaoic,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Okat, 

and  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan) : 

Hit.  6964.  A  bill  to  amend  tit]*  28  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Secretary 

of  Tranqwrtatlon  to  make  grants  and  iuans 

for  carjMOllng  and  vanpoollng  progrmnM  and 

to  establish  a  national  office  of  rldaabarlug; 

to   the   Committee   on  PubUc   Weeks  and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ERmL: 
H.R.  0966.  A  bill  to  establish  a  onUoim 
Federal  system  for  management,  protection, 
and  utilization  of  the  results  of  federally 
sponsored    scientific   and   technological   re- 
search and  development;  and  to  further  the 
public  Interest  of  the  United  States  domes- 
tically and  abroad;   and  tor  other  related 
purposes;    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrcRzu.  of  New  York) : 
HJl.  8966.  A  bUl  to  amend  »-*»»p«»r  6  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  rerlae  the 
special   pay   provisions   for  medical   officers 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  special  pay  provisions  for 
other  health  professionals  In  the  uniformed 
services;     to     the    Committee    on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
HJl.  6967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  agri- 
cultural labor  which  is  subject  to  FICA  tax 
withholding  shaU  also  be  subject  to  with- 
holding for  Income  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas) : 
HJt.  6968.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  a  raU  carrier 
having   market   dominance   to   demonstrate 
that  Its  proposed  rates  do  not  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable maximum,  and  to  prohibit  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  allowing 
a  rail  carrier  to  impose  subsidy  burdens  on 
certain  shippers  in  order  to  achieve  adequate 
overall  revenue  levels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
HJl.  6969.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  treat  enlistment  In  the  Armed 
Forces  the  same  as  any  other  employment 
or  placement  for  purposes  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  6970.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmle  National 
Forest.  Wash.,  for  inclusion  In  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  sjrstem;  jointly,  to 
the  Conmilttees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  6971.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  coun- 
ties of  Audrain  and  Montgomery  shall  be  in 
the  northern  division  of  the  eastern  Judicial 
district  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
HJt.  6972.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  27,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  residents  of  Guam  and 
who  are  serving  in  Ouam  shall  receive  for- 
eign duty  pay  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
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mmubcrs  of 
Ouam:  to  tb< 


the  Armed   Forces  aerrlng   in 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  diLLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clajise  1  of  rule  Axil. 

presented  a  bUl   (HJl.  6973). 

of   Madhev   Prasad   Sharma, 

to  the  Committee  on  the 


Mr.  SIMO^ 

for   the   relic  r 
which  was 
Judiciary. 


re  erred 


ADD]  nONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clatise 
were  added 
as  follows: 

H.R.  3248: 
Lkb.  Mr.   Prrki 
Mr.  PoRTnt.  apd 

Hit.  6211: 

HJl.  6225: 

H.R.    5862: 
WHTTTAKBt,  a^d 

HJt.  6981: 


At.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Oonzai.^,  Mr. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ratchtoro, 
Mr.  PoRD  of  Tennessee. 

At.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FiNDLET  and  Mr.  Lke. 

Mr.    LITKEN.    Mr.    QTTATI2,    Mr. 

Mr.  Campbell. 
Kr.  Dowmr.  Mrs.  Hecklek,  Mr. 
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4  of  rule  xxii,  sponsors 
public  bills  and  resolutions 


Lacomarsino,    Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,   Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJl.  6070:  Mr.  Rose. 

HJB.  6303:   Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pritcharo,  and 

Ms.  MIKITLSKI. 

H.R.  6396:  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Murpht  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Downet,  Mr.  Mom.,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

HJl.  6468:  tSr.  Spbnce,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Vir- 
gin IslaiMls,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  CoRRADA,  and  Mr.  Loeitler. 

H.J.  Res.  461:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Ooa- 
RiNi,  Mr.  Fart,  Mr.  Rettss,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oreen,  Mr.  Jef- 
rORDS,  Blr.  Simon,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
de  la  Oarza,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  IilATsta,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Tounc  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Mters  of  Tndlana,  Mr. 
QooDLiNG,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Dttncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell of  New  York,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  P^orio, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Orasslet,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Kostmater,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Htde,  Mr.  Chapfsll,  Mr. 


Addabbo,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Brinklet, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Llotd,  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ham- 
mebschmidt,  Mr.  Mitrpht  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Outer,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  Blr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lederer, 
Mr.  Hettel,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  La- 
comarsino, Mr.  ROYER,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
and  Mr.  Donnelly. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

319.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Hanover  Park,  111.,  rela- 
tive to  studies  of  the  health  effects  of  barium 
and  radium  In  drinking  water;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

320.  Also,  petition  of  the  Arkansas  Legisla- 
tive Council,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  relative  to 
additional  motor  fuel  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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VANDALISM  AND  ARSON  IN 
CHURCHES  AND  SYNAGOGUES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  discusses  the  high  inci- 
dence of  vandalism  and  arson  in 
churches  and  synagogues  across  the 
country. 

In  November  1979,  after  a  series  of 
malicious  acts  of  vandalism  in  my  dis- 
trict, including  the  destruction  of  nine 
100-year-old  sacred  Torah  scrolls,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  5917,  which  would  make 
the  destruction  of  houses  of  worship  a 
Federal  offense. 

At  present.  Federal  civil  rights  stat- 
utes protect  private  homes  and  multi- 
ple dwellings  from  cross  burnings  but 
leave  prosecution  for  church  or  syna- 
gogue burnings  and  for  the  desecra- 
tion of  their  contents  to  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  I  believe  that 
unless  there  are  substantial  penalties 
for  interfering  with  a  congregation's 
right  to  worship  without  fear,  the 
spirit  o*  freedom  of  worship  is  violat- 
ed—individual civil  rights  are  abused. 

Vandalism  of  churches  and  syna- 
gogues is  not  merely  a  crime  against 
property  but  a  crime  against  people. 
While  a  house  of  worship  can  be  re- 
built, the  trauma  of  watching  one 
bum  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Destruc- 
tion of  a  church  or  temple  often 
causes  congregations  to  scatter,  as  the 
members  lack  the  means  to  replace 
the  buildings  and  the  destroyed  reli- 
gious articles,  many  of  them  hundreds 
of  years  old  and  of  great  historic  and 
traditional  value. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  make  the  destruction  of  a  house 
of  worship  or  its  religious  contents  a 
Federal  crime  punishable  by  up  to 
$10,000  fine.  S  years  imprisonment  or 
both,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
which  would  be  imposed  by  local 
courts  for  violations  of  State  arson  or 
vandalism  laws. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
working  to  enact  this  badly  needed 
legislation.  The  unacceptably  high 
rate  of  desecration  of  houses  of  wor- 
ship and  of  damage  and  theft  to  their 
property  is  a  concern  this  Congress 
must  promptly  address. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  fol- 
lows: 
VANDALfSM  Up— Akson,  Thett  at  Chdrches 

OH  IHCRXASB 

(By  Russell  Chandler) 
One   Sunday    morning    last   summer   a 
stranger  quietly  slipped  down  the  hall  of 


First  Baptist  Church  of  Cleveland,  Tenn., 
while  several  hundred  parishioners  were  at 
prayer. 

But  the  stealthy  figure  bad  not  come  to 
worship. 

Instead,  he  entered  the  pastor's  office,  10 
feet  away  from  the  sanctuary,  and  took 
$10,000  in  checics  and  cash  from  a  safe.  He 
then  snatched  up  17  wallets  and  billfolds  in 
the  choir  robing  room. 

At  Koyasan  Buddhist  Temple  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles,  a  man  entered  an  ante- 
room during  a  prayer  service  recently  and 
stole  a  "priceless  scroll"  containing  a  like- 
ness of  the  Buddha. 

Last  October,  night  marauders  twice 
broke  into  Temple  Ner  Tamld  in  Simi 
Valley,  desecrating  the  temple  and  causing 
thousands  of  dollars  in  damage. 

The  vandals  painted  red  swastikas  on  the 
floor,  mutilated  Torahs,  or  holy  Jewish 
writings,  and  splattered  paint  over  the 
rabbi's  robes  and  prayer  sbiawL  But  In  this 
case,  valuable  stereo  and  office  equipment 
as  well  as  cash  in  plain  view  were  left  un- 
touched. 

These  are  but  recent  examples  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  nationwide  tide  of  sometimes 
callous  and  often  costly  crime  against 
churches,  temples  and  synagogues.  Houses 
of  worship,  long  the  symbols  of  freedom  and 
peace,  are  increasingly  the  targets  of  armed 
robbers,  gold-grabbing  thieves,  vindictive  ar- 
sonists and  sacrilegious  vandals. 

Definitive  ftgxires  on  church  crimes  are 
either  nonexistent  or  difficult  to  obtain.  But 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  has  estimated  that  losses  relating  to 
bouses  of  worship  total  $1.5  billion  annual- 
ly. 

Arson  has  now  become  the  leading  cause 
of  church  fires,  accounting  for  37%  of  those 
for  which  the  cause  could  be  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Assn. 

And  insurance  companies  that  specialize 
in  policies  covering  property  owned  by  reli- 
gious groups  confirm  that  claims  and  costs 
are  up— particularly  for  thefts  involving 
worship  and  ornamental  items,  such  as  chal- 
ices and  candelabra,  and  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

Church  burglaries  in  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les increased  27%  from  1978  to  1979,  up 
from  293  to  373,  according  to  Los  Angeles 
police  records. 

I'm  surprised  there  are  as  many  church 
burglaries  as  there  are,"  said  Lt  Jack  Carter 
of  the  Automated  Infonnation  Division  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  "Most 
are  pretty  sUm  pickings." 

Nonetheless,  Roman  CathoUe  and  Episco- 
pal officials  of  Los  Angeles  have  warned 
their  parishes  in  recent  weeks  U>  review 
church  security  and  insurance  protection  in 
light  of  "the  startling  rise  in  the  price  of 
precious  metals." 

Not  all  cities  across  the  country  have  been 
hit  by  waves  of  church-  and  synagogue-re- 
lated crime.  But  many  religious  groups  have 
tightened  their  security  practices,  locked 
their  doors— sometimes  even  when  buildings 
are  in  use— installed  sophisticated  alarm 
systems  and  replaced  altar  fixtures  of  gold 
and  silver  with  ones  of  wood,  aluminum  or 
other  common  metals. 

Heavy  metal  gates  guarding  churchyards 
are  now  locked  during  off  hours.  Iron  grates 
bar  lower  windows,  and  In  many  pases, 
floodlights  bathe  the  grounds  at  night. 


Because  of  a  rash  of  suspicious  church 
and  synagogue  fires  in  Brooklyn,  a  bU  was 
Introduced  in  Congress  last  November  that 
would  make  dntruction  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship or  religious  articles  inside  it  a  federal 
crime  punishable  by  a  $10,000  fine,  five 
years  In  Jail,  or  both. 

Nor  is  the  problem  of  church  crime  con- 
fined to  the  United  SUtes. 

With  a  massive  rise  in  reported  theft  and 
vandalism  in  England  and  Canada.  Church 
of  England  parishes  are  forming  vigilante 
groups  and  hiding  their  silver.  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Insurance  Office  reported  that 
claims  doubled  from  2.000  to  4.000  between 
1076  and  1977. 

Anti-Christian  vandalism  has  plagued  ^ 
rusalem  In  recent  months.  Targets  of  these 
assaults,  blamed  on  Jewish  extremists  by 
Mayor  Teddy  KoUek.  have  included  a  Chris- 
tian bookstore,  a  Baptist  church,  a  Russian 
Orthodox  church  and  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  on  Mt  Zion.  A  package  containing 
three  bombs  was  discovered  on  the  premises 
of  the  Oethsemane  Franciscan  Church  of 
All  Nations. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  daring 
modem  church  thefts  occurred  several 
years  ago  in  West  Oermany.  Thieves,  using 
mountain-climbing  gear,  clambered  down 
the  north  wall  of  the  famed  13tb  Century 
Cologne  Cathedral  into  a  cellar  treasury. 
They  escaped  with  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  precious  gems,  gold  and  tilva.  In  crpsses, 
diamond-studded  Communion  vessels  and 
nine  bishops'  rings. 

Not  aU  the  news  is  bleak. 

Despite  worldwide  gold  fever,  pious  medi- 
tation continues  at  the  «*">>"*  Temple  of 
the  Golden  Buddah.  Though  the  huge 
statue  is  75  percent  pure  g<dd  and  would 
command  about  $80  bDUon  at  current 
prices,  thieves  would  have  a  gargantuan 
task  hauling  off  the  rotund  deity— it  weighs 
5.5  tons. 

Things  are  quieter  now  in  Austin.  Tex., 
where  University  Baptist  Churdi  attracted 
national  attention  five  yean  ago  when  the 
pastor  hired  unif onned  security  guards  and 
asked  for  extra  police  patnris  to  keep  young 
drifters  and  thieves  off  diurdi  property. 

The  guards  were  dismlssfd  about  a  year 
ago.  according  to  a  churdi  secretary,  and 
the  only  Incident  since  has  been  the  arrest 
of  a  drunk  who  broke  Into  the  chureh  frees- 
er  Io(Aing  for  food. 

After  a  string  of  church  robberies  in  Gary. 
Ind..  local  ministers  considered  hiring 
armed  guards.  They  decided,  after  much 
soul-searching,  against  using  weapons  to 
ensure  church  security,  and.  fortunately, 
the  crimes  subskled. 

With  the  exception  of  Buddhist  and 
Jewish  officials.  Southern  California  reli- 
gious leaders  reported  no  unusual  outbreaks 
of  crime  against  area  houses  of  worship 
during  the  last  few  months. 

Despite  the  overall  27  percent  increase  in 
church  burglaries  in  Los  Angles  last  year, 
there  has  been  no  significant  Increase  in 
burglaries  or  vandalism  of  Roman  CathoUe 
churches  here  for  the  last  Ave  years,  aooord- 
ing  to  Msgr.  Clement  Connolly,  who  handles 
insurance  for  the  Archdlooese  of  Los  Ange- 
les. 

A  sheriffs  deputy  for  East  Los  Ahgtim, 
where  there  is  oonoentratian  ct  Chlcano 
CathoUe  parishes,  noted  that  vandals  "dont 
even  write  on  chureh  walls,  though  they 
write  <m  buildings  ri^t  next  door." 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemeots  or  insertions  which  are  not  qwken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

addition  to  any  imposed  by  local  courts  for 
violations  of  state  arson  or  vandalism  laws. 

One  of  the  most  opprobrious  forms  of 
vandalism,  religious  leaders  agree,  stems 
from  internal  conflict  between  religious 
groups. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  Hasidic  Jewish  group  re- 
cently desecrated  the  temple  of  an  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  group,  according  to  Rabbi  Ber- 
nard Zlotowitz  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  in  New  York. 

The  recent  anti-Christian  vandalism  in  Je- 
rusalem drew  official  denunciation  and 
apologies  from  the  union  and  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin.  He  called  the 
outbreak  "shocking"  and  said  he  hopes  that 
police  will  prevent  "any  more  of  these  terri- 
ble acts." 

Why  the  upsurge  in  aggressive  acts 
against  synagogues  and  churches? 

"If  there's  something  that  causes  real  ten- 
sion in  the  community,"  said  Rabbi  Steven 
Jacobs,  president  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Inter-faith  Council,  vandalism  "rises 
up  again.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  racist-orient- 
ed." 

Jack  Vail  of  CathoUc  Mutual  Relief  put  it 
succinctlr.  "It's  a  grudge  against  the  church 
or  against  Ood." 

Dr.  Leo  Rangell,  past  president  of  the 
American  and  International  Psychoanalyt- 
ical Assns.  and  a  clinical  professor  of  psychi- 
atry, agreed. 

Vandalism  against  religious  groups  "seems 
to  be  a  rebellion  against  the  most 
forbidden  .  .  .  the  restrictions  which  reli- 
gion comes  to  represent,  against  a  holy  or 
saintly  attitude  of  the  parents,  or  else 
against  a  sanctimonious  or  insincere  saintli- 
ness,"  he  said. 

Sometimes,  the  UCLA  psychiatrist  added, 
"wanton  aggressiveness"  is  directed  "where 
dignity  is  most  characteristic  and  expect- 
ed—worship." And  It  is  usually  done  stealth- 
ily and  under  the  cover  of  night.  Rangell 
said. 

Rangell  and  Dr.  Melvln  Mandel,  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Psychoanalytic  Institute, 
said  desecration  of  religious  places  displays 
an  inner  prejudice  and  a  "Nazi  mentality 
projected  onto  o*hers  who  are  considered 
"different" 

Mandel  said  persons  desecrating  religious 
symbols  derive  "great  satisfaction"  because 
the  act  releases  resentment  repressed  and 
denied  in  a  family  setting  but  "projected 
outward  on  others  on  the  larger  screen  of 
the  world." 

"This  is  the  stuff  from  which  religious 
wars  of  the  past  have  been  created."  Mandel 
said. 

Religious  leaders  said  crimes  against 
houses  of  worship  reveal  a  disintegration  of 
respect  for  religion  and  the  attitude  that 
"nothing  Is  sacred  anymore." 

But  at  least  a  twinge  of  moral  conscience 
remained  in  the  heart  of  a  thief  who  stole 
$7,000  in  Jewelry,  old  coins  and  cash  from  a 
widow  and  her  children  three  months  ago. 

Among  the  loot  taken  from  their  Lodi. 
N.J.,  home  were  church  oifering  envelopes 
containing  $10.  The  thief  never  opened  the 
envelopes,  police  said.  Instead,  he  put  them 
in  a  large  white  envelope  and  mailed  It  to 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  nearby 
Hasbrouck  Heights. 

"It's  really  strange,"  said  Detective  Frank 
Luciano.  "Maybe  the  guy  thinks  Ood  is 
going  to  forgive  him  for  stealing  from  a 
widow  and  her  children."* 
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•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  liir.  Speaker,  in 
these  difficult  times,  it  is  challenging 
to  formulate  a  strategy  which  protects 
our  national  interests  without  promot- 
ing international  confrontation.  Rich- 
ard Barnet  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  that  difficult  task  in  an  in- 
sightful article,  "A  Strategy  of  Surviv- 
al," which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  commend  the  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7, 19801 
A  Stratbgy  of  Sdkvival 
(By  Richard  J.  Bamet) 
Washingtoh.— Although  President  Carter 
was  indulging  In  Niijonian  hyperbole  when 
he  called  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace  since  World 
War  II,  the  extremely  serious  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  iri  the  1980s  is  being  underesti- 
mated.   With    the    breakdown    of    United 
States-Soviet  negotiations,   the  two  coun- 
tries appear  to  be  on  a  collision  course  in 
which  events  beyond  the  control  of  either 
will  push  them  into  further  confrontation. 

The  opportmiltles  for  the  Russians  and  us 
to  misread  each  other's  signals  are  multiply- 
ing. The  most  probable  locus  of  a  major  war 
is  not  the  Persian  Gulf  but  rather  the 
Soviet-Chinese  border.  The  United  States  is 
moving  rapidly  toward  a  military  alliance 
with  China  that  would  virtually  assure  our 
involvement  in  such  a  conflict. 

It  is  more  urgent  than  ever  to  develop  a 
strategy  of  survival  for  the  80's.  In  my  view, 
this  ought  to  include  the  following  consider- 
ations. 

1.  Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  control  of  weapons  should  be  resumed 
promptly. 

The  projected  United  States  military 
buildup  will  be  matched  by  the  Russians, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  we  will  both  be  less 
secure.  They  have  an  obvious  economic  in- 
terest In  avoiding  the  next  round  of  military 
expenditures  and  in  preventing  the  in- 
creased threat  of  United  States  military 
power  in  prospect  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Therefore.  SALT  II  should  be  ratified 
promptly  and  negotiations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  concluded.  As  part  of  SALT 
III,  negotiators  ought  to  consider  a  three- 
year  treeze  on  further  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear-weapons  systems.  A  freeze 
Is  verifiable  and  will  help  build  the  confi- 
dence to  negotiate  significant  cuts  in  the 
nuclear  arsenals. 

2.  New  ground  rules  on  using  military 
power  that  apply  equally  to  both  superpow- 
ers must  now  be  explicitly  established. 

The  old  tacit  cold  war  ground  rules  that 
permitted  the  United  States  to  deploy 
forces  arotind  the  world  and  kept  the  Rus- 
sians confined  to  the  area  previously  occu- 
pied by  the  Red  Army  have  broken  down 
with  the  Afghanistan  invasion.  New  rules 
will  be  forged  either  by  confrontation  or  by 
explicit  agreement.  Both  superpowers 
should  agree  not  to  deploy  their  forces  in 
any  country  in  which  they  are  not  now  situ- 
ated. The  freeze  would  expressly  include 
proxy  armies  and  the  acquisition  of  bases. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  consider- 
ing taking  over  the  old  Soviet  base  in  Soma- 
lia suggests  something  about  the  stability  of 
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superpower  bases  In  today's  world.  United 
States  plans  to  establish  a  military  presence 
in  Egypt,  Israel  or  the  Persian  Oulf  area 
will  succeed  in  inflaming  the  Islamic  world 
against  us  further,  widening  the  war  in  the 
region,  and.  as  in  Iran,  creating  a  symbol  of 
foreign  interference  that  will  catalyze  revo- 
lutionary fervor. 

3.  Soviet  expansionism  can  be  contained 
only  by  creating  a  regional  and  global  politi- 
cal consensus  that  builds  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  existing  frontiers,  meets  legiti- 
mate Soviet  security  concerns,  and  creates 
incentives,  positive  and  negative,  for  re- 
specting weak  nations'  sovereignty. 

The  United  States'  strength  to  accomplish 
these  security  objectives  Is  political,  not 
military.  (In  the  end,  the  only  military  re- 
sponse is  to  heighten  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war:  rapid-deployment  forces  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  a  major  Soviet  military 
challenge.)  But  a  realistic  foundation  of  a 
new  security  system  is  the  burning  desire  of 
every  nation  to  be  independent  of  all  the  big 
powers— the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  and  our- 
selves. If  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
accept  the  same  restrictions  on  its  future 
conduct  in  the  third  world  that  we  wish  to 
see  imposed  upon  the  Russians,  there  is  a 
chance  to  make  the  nonaligned  movement 
truly  nonaligned. 

4.  The  process  of  great-power  noninter- 
vention must  begin  with  Afghanistan. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  that 
the  Russians  leave  promptly.  Arming  the 
guerrillas  will  prolong  the  war,  Increase 
Soviet  casualties,  and  at  some  point  cause 
them  to  conclude  that  they  have  shed 
enough  blood  there  to  justify  staying— par- 
ticularly if  the  Chinese  involvement  grows. 
The  European  Economic  Community  pro- 
posal for  neutralization  of  Afghanistan  is  a 
good  start.  All  the  Afghanistan  borders 
should  be  recognized  and  monitored  by 
United  Nations  forces.  The  long-time  inter- 
est of  some  Asian  nations  in  a  zone  of  peace 
and  neutrality  should  be  explored.  An  Af- 
ghanistan settlement  might  become  the 
starting  point  for  a  wider  regional-security 
system  of  nonaligned  countries. 

5.  Secure  access  to  oil  requires  a  political, 
not  military  strategy. 

The  greatest  national -security  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  the  West  is  our 
dependence  on  Persian  Oulf  oil.  Oilfields 
are  easy  to  seize  but  hard  to  operate  in  the 
face  of  sabotage  by  hostile  workers  or  ter- 
rorists. Here  again  imaginative  diplomacy, 
not  outmoded  military-strike  forces,  is  our 
only  hope.  We  should  build  on  the  strong 
mutual  Interest  of  the  producer  countries, 
the  Russians,  the  West  and  Europeans,  the 
Japanese,  and  ourselves  to  keep  the  oil  flow- 
ing. Secure  access  to  vital  resources  on  equi- 
table terms  should  be  established  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  security.  The  principle 
should  be  implemented  by  a  multilateral 
agreement  that  would  include  a  formula  for 
determining  the  price  for  a  fixed  numlwr  of 
years  and  for  allocating  the  share  among 
the  consuming  countries.  America  should 
commit  itself  to  a  steadily  declining  share 
and  should  implement  a  crash  domestic 
energy  program,  including  rationing,  where 
necessary,  to  meet  the  goal  of  significantly 
reduced  imports  by  1990.  A  similar  agree- 
ment on  grain  should  be  negotiated.  It 
would  be  explicitly  agreed  that  access  to 
vital  resources  would  not  be  Interfered  with 
under  any  circumstances  except  in  the  case 
of  overt  militai7  aggression. 

Hopes  for  navigating  the  dangerous  80's 
lie  in  a  new  world-security  system  that  inte- 
grates the  familiar  East- West  issues  and  the 
criticid  North-South  issues— the  crushing 
debt  burden,  energy  costs,  unemployment 
and  instability  that  threaten  the  world 
economy— for  which  solutions  must  now  be 
found.* 
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THE  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BOND 
TAX  ACT  OF  1979 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

or  vntcnriA 

HI  THE  HOUSI  or  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1980 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5741,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act,  which  the  House  recently  passed, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  bal- 
ance which  this  Congress  will  have  to 
try  to  strike  during  this  year's  legisla- 
tive deliberations.  It  is  obvious  to  all 
that  the  housing  industry  in  our  coun- 
try is  in  deep  trouble  and  needs  help. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  a  de- 
termined effort  to  balance  the  budget 
must  be  an  essential  part  of  any  anti- 
Inflation  program.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
5741  weaves  these  two  concerns  to- 
gether in  a  coherent  program  for  help- 
ing home  buyers  in  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble manner. 

This  bill,  by  permitting  States  and 
localities  to  continue  a  limited  pro- 
gram of  tax-free  mortgage  bonds  for 
single  family  homes,  will  allow  for  the 
supplementing  of  the  conventional 
mortgage  market  in  a  way  that  allows 
financing  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
moderate  priced  housing  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates  and  with  reasonable 
downpayment  requirements.  Given 
the  current  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
mortgage  through  the  conventional 
mortgage  market,  this  legislation  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  While  it  is  true 
that  H.R.  5741  puts  a  limit  on  the 
total  dollar  amount  of  the  bonds  that 
could  be  issued  in  a  State  each  year, 
many  States  such  as  my  own  State  of 
Virginia  will  still  be  able  to  expand 
their  mortgage  bond  programs  to  a 
certain  degree  from  what  they  are 
doing  now.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
prevent  the  opening  of  the  floodgate 
of  tax-exempt  mortgage  bond  financ- 
ing which  would  eventually  result 
from  the  failure  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  which  would  totally  imder- 
mine  the  savings  and  loan  and  other 
thrift  organizations  in  the  mortgage 
credit  business. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  will  signifi- 
cantly limit  the  revenue  loss  associat- 
ed with  the  issuance  of  the  tax-exempt 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  by  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  It  is  current- 
ly estimated  that  if  no  restrictions 
were  put  on  these  bonds,  then  by  1984 
there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Treasury 
of  over  $11  billion  a  year.  This  is  com- 
pared with  an  estimate  of  about  $2  bU- 
lion  a  year  under  H.R.  5741.  Clearly, 
the  loss  of  this  $11  billion  would  make 
it  more  difficult  to  balance  the  budget. 
As  a  result,  the  inflation  to  which  an 
imbalanced  budget  contributes  would 
be  even  more  difficult  to  controL  Iron- 
ically, this  would  increase  the  pressure 
for  the  high  interest  rates  which  have 
such  an  adverse  impact  on  homebuild- 
ing  and  home  buyiiig. 

In  addition,  by  passing  the  bill  for  a 
windfall  profit  tax  on  oil  companies, 
which  included  a  more  generous  inter- 
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est  income  exclusion  than  was  pro- 
vided for  by  ILR.  6741  as  it  was  report- 
ed out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, we  have  not  sacrificed  the  con- 
cerns of  the  small  savers.  They  have 
already  been  assisted  by  the  small 
savers  provision  of  the  windfall  profit 
taxbm. 

Therefore.  H.R.  5741  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  current  situation.  Never- 
theless, it  has  its  defects.  One  of  them 
is  that  only  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
loss  associated  with  this  bill  will  go  di- 
rectly to  finance  the  purchase  of 
homes.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation has  estimated  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  loss  will  result 
from  tax  breaks  given  to  individuals 
who  buy  these  tax-exempt  bonds.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  painfully  ineffi- 
cient way  of  helpinsr  people  to  buy  a 
home.  In  fact.  Congressman  Ahst 
Jacobs  and  I  worked  on  a  proposal 
which  involved  tax  credits  to  assist  in- 
dividuals with  both  the  downpayment 
and  the  subsequent  monthly  mort- 
gages. This  would  have  allowed  almost 
all  of  the  revenue  loss  to  boief  it  the 
actual  home  buyers.  Unforttinately. 
the  Rules  Committee  did  not  grant  a 
rule  to  make  this  proposal  in  order  as 
an  amendment  to  an  earlier  version  of 
H.R.  5741.  It  would  have  been  a  pref- 
erable approach. 

Futhermore.  HH.  5741  was  amended 
on  the  floor  to  include  a  transition 
rule  which  is  likely  to  cost  several 
times  the  amount  of  the  bond  pro- 
gram itself.  I  can  understand  efforts  to 
acconunodate  States  and  localities 
which  had  made  some  commitment  to 
go  forward  ^th  a  bond  issue  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  bin.  However, 
in  defining  what  constitutes  "an  offi- 
cial action,"  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  overly  generous  In  that  even 
the  most  tentative  steps,  such  as  an 
authorization  by  a  State  agency  to 
make  a  market  analysis  with  respect 
to  a  specified  bond  issue,  are  consid- 
ered as  a  sufficient  commitment  to 
Issue  the  bonds.  I  cannot  give  undilut- 
ed praise  to  a  bill  for  which  the  cost  of 
the  transition  rule  has  ballooned  from 
$200  million  less  than  a  year  ago  to 
over  $14  billion  today. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  step  forward  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  for  assisting  individuals  in 
purchasing  homes.  It  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  is  an  improvement.* 


FARMING  WITHOUT  A  TRACTOR 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OrCAUrOHNIA 
IN  THI  HOnSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVCt 

Friday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  are  probably  not 
familiar  with  the  new  policy  direction 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
calling  for  an  end  to  Federal  fundlnsr 
of  research  into  mechanization  of 
farm-labor  devices.  This  is  a  retreat 
from  the  administration's  earlier  com- 
ments that  California  should  be  com- 
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mended  on  the  way  it  had  balanced 
the  Interest  of  production  and  employ* 
ment  in  the  farm  sector. 

Research  vod  mechanization  is  the 
best  way  in  vhich  to  expand  U^.  pro- 
duction at  he  lowest  cost.  Academic 
studies  indii  ate  that  money  spent  on 
improving  t  le  efficiency  and  yield  of 
the  Amerlcm  farm  sector  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  lower  food 
prices.  The  average  annual  return  on 
investment  or  public  research  in  agri- 
culture is  50  percent. 

Mechanic  tion  drives  up  wages  and 
creates  betb  t  Jobs  by  offering  workers 
opportimiti<  s  for  higher  productivity 
and  by  cor  Lributing  to  general  eco- 
nomic growl  ti. 

It  is  bein  :  argued  that  mechaniza- 
tion causes  i  loss  in  jobs  for  farm  la- 
borers, but  in  fact  many  mechanized 
laborsaving  devices  do  not  especially 
save  on  latasr  costs  as  they  increase 
crop  yield  ajid  eliminate  backbreatdng 
manual  labck-. 

It  is  estim  ited  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  grow  h  in  U.S.  farm  productiv- 
ity can  be  ai  tributed  to  research  activ- 
ities. Witho  it  the  funds  to  help  pro- 
mote reseaich.  where  would  agricul- 
ture be  toda^ 

I  might  loint  out  that  hampering 
farm  mech  uiization  research  could 
also  result  ii  i  the  exporting  of  UJB.  ag- 
ricultural production  to  other  coun- 
tries, where  |labor  is  cheaper,  and  actu- 
ally cost  Joba. 

We  shoul  I  be  concerned  with  im- 
proving agr  cultural  productivity  and 
the  Quality  >f  living  for  all  Americans. 
This  major  >ollcy  change  will  be  detri- 
mental to  I  griculture  producers  and 
consimiers  t  iroughout  the  Nation. 

When  far  n  labor  productivity  has 
increased  te  ifold  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, when  the  average  American 
farmer  todair  clothes  and  feeds  75  of 
his  fellow  (itizens  and  much  of  the 
world  besid«  s.  there  is  no  need  to  start 
evaluating  t  le  mission  of  research  and 
developmeni  in  the  UJS.  Department 
of  Agrlcultu  'e. 

The  poller  shift  at  USDA  has  in- 
censed the  California  agricultural 
community  o  no  end.  As  their  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress.  I  plan  to  share 
with  this  b0(  ly  the  serious  implications 
of  Secretary  Bergland's  action  on  this 
Issue.  Unles  i  we  proceed  with  a  firm 
commitmem  to  Federal  funding  of  ag- 
ricultural m  >chanization  research,  the 
consequence  t  of  inefficient  farm  pro- 
ductivity wl  1  be  felt  by  food  consum- 
ers around  t  le  world.* 


WINDI  ALL  PROFITS  TAX 


HON. 

IHTHK 


or  nxjHou 

H0aSI  or  ■EPRSSSHTATIVES 


•  Mr.  PHILP 
er,  yesterda: ' 
can  only  b4 
rary 


PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


FrU^y.  March  28, 1980 

M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 

the  Senate  passed  what 

considered  a  contempo- 

by  way  of  the 


Smoot  -Hawley 
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windfall  profits  tax.  As  a  historian.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  assessment  of  the  grave 
ramifications  this  tax  will  levy  on  both 
oil  production  and  the  welfare  of 
future  generations  of  Americans  is  cor- 
rect. To  think  that  this  monstrosity. 
bom  of  political  expediency,  will  prove 
a  positive  solution  to  our  energy  crisis 
Is  a  sad  commentary  on  those  who 
govern.  This  measure  will  haunt  us 
through  the  remainder  of  this  century 
as  we  see  domestic  production  de- 
crease. It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  that 
the  windfall  profits  tax  wiU  decrease 
domestic  oU  production  40  percent  by 
1990.  No  doubt  we  will  look  back  and 
say  that  this  bill  is  as  devastating  a 
proclamation  as  Congress  has  pro- 
duced. I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  minute  and  read  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  on  the 
March  27,  1980,  editorial  page  of  the 
Wall  Street  JoumaL 

Dk&th  or  RsASOif 

Barring  a  redemptive  miracle,  the  United 
States  Senate  today  will  sacrifice  the  na- 
tion's future  security  to  its  own  unslakable 
thirst  for  revenues.  It  will  give  final  approv- 
al to  the  massive,  falsely  labeled,  "windfall 
profits  tax." 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how  the 
Congress  could  actually  pass  so  misguided  a 
piece  of  legislation.  Admittedly,  Washington 
has  been  picking  off  one  major  industry  a 
decade:  the  steel  Industry  with  the  price 
"jawboning"  of  the  1960s,  and  the  auto  in- 
dustry with  the  safety,  emissions  and  fuel 
standards  of  the  1970s.  But  even  with  that 
record,  we  would  have  thought  it  beyond 
belief  that  Congress  would  set  out  to  de- 
stroy this  industry  in  this  decade,  ham- 
stringing the  domestic  oil  Industry  Just 
when  energy  ia  a  paramount  concern  not 
only  economically  but  politically  and  mill- 
tartly. 

Looking  on  the  spectacle  of  Congress  slap- 
ping a  huge  tax  on  domestic  oU  production 
Just  when  it  needs  to  reduce  oil  imports,  our 
friends  abroad  look  on  with  alarmed  in- 
credulity. Why  is  the  United  States  doing 
this  to  itself?  a  cabinet  member  of  one  ally 
aslied  us  recently.  We  could  only  reply, 
tongue-tied,  that  simple  logic  sometimes 
falls  victim  to  complex  political  forces. 

The  evolution  of  this  latest  self-inflicted 
blow  is  bound  up  in  the  broader  history  of 
U.S.  economic  policy  through  the  1970s.  It 
began  when  Congress,  led  by  many  of  the 
same  people  who  lead  It  today,  embraced 
wage  and  price  controls  as  the  remedy  for 
the  inflation  its  over-spending  had  generat- 
ed, and  finally  succeeded  in  including  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  apply  them  In  1971.  Most  of 
the  controls  were  blown  off  by  Inflation  in 
1973  and  1974,  but  the  ones  on  energy  con- 
tinued. They  indeed  blossomed  into  a  huge 
regulatory  bureaucracy,  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  DOE  became  an  instrument  for 
strangling  domestic  energy  production. 

Public  fnistratlon  with  the  fniita  of  this 
process  gasoline  lines,  rising  energy  costs 
and  increased  dependence  on  imports— was 
diverted  by  American  political  leadership  to 
the  oQ  industry,  which,  guided  by  its  tradi- 
tional opportunism,  waa  an  rasy  victim.  This 
exerdae  in  political  cynldam  was  augmented 
by  more  virulent  antl-buaineaB.  anti-capital- 
ist forces.  Soon  the  attack  on  oil  lost  what- 
ever ratl<Hiallty  it  ever  bad  and  became  a  re- 
ligious movement  bent  on  punishing  £he  oil 
industry  and  diverting  its  cash  flow  into  the 
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public  treasury.  As  It  happened,  this  waa 
just  the  ticket  for  a  govemm«it  that  had 
through  most  of  the  19708  enormously  over- 
spent its  budget  and  generated  progressively 
worse  Inflation.  President  Carter  conceived 
the  brflllant  idea  of  removing  price  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oO  but  taxing  away  most 
of  the  added  revenues  that  he  presumed 
would  flow  from  letting  prices  rise  above 
the  ceilings.  The  DOE  bureaucracy  found 
ways,  as  we  noted  in  this  column  yesterday, 
to  preserve  and  expand  its  power  even  after 
decontroL 

The  oil  revenues  tax  Congress  will  pass 
today— again  barring  some  last-mlnute  con- 
version—will combine  with  raging  inflation 
to  run  the  American  crude  oil  production  In- 
dustry into  the  ground.  It  will  solidify 
OPEC's  grip  on  oil  prices,  leave  us  political- 
ly and  militarily  exposed  from  further  de- 
pendence on  imported,  oil,  drain  huge  funds 
out  of  the  savings/profit  pool  needed  to 
stimulate  Investment  and  productivity,  and 
increase  the  incentives  for  inflationary 
money  creation.  To  find  a  similarly  destruc- 
tive single  piece  of  legislation,  you  have  to 
hark  back  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff, 
which  helped  throw  the  world  into  the 
Great  Depression.* 


CARTER'S  JERUSALEM  PERFIDY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEKTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  bungling  of  Middle 
East  policy,  particularly  the  Jerusalem 
issue  is  inexcusable.  Foremost  is  the 
disasterous  U.S.  vote  on  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution, but  also  U.S.  condemnation  of 
Israeli  expropriation  of  lands  in  Jeru- 
salem exposes  the  administration's  du- 
plicity in  its  relations  with  our  closest 
friend  and  surest  ally  in  the  Middle 
E^ast.  As  the  sponsor  of  House  Conciu-- 
rent  Resolution  171.  which  would  have 
the  United  States  recognize  Jerusalem 
as  the  capital  of  Israel  and  relocate 
the  Embassy  there  in  which  is  the 
Democratic  platform  position  on 
which  President  Carter  ran,  I  vehe- 
mently oppose  the  administration's 
recent  actions. 

First  the  recoru  should  be  set 
straight.  Only  eight  Arab-owned 
houses  sit  on  the  predominantly 
barren  and  rocky  expropriated  land, 
and  none  of  the  residents  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  order.  Furthermore, 
those  whose  land  is  expropriated  will 
be  offered  either  cash  compensation 
or  alternate  land.  As  Americans  we  un- 
derstand the  government's  right  to 
eminent  domain  when  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so,  for  example 
for  highway  construction.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
that  these  lands  are  fundamental  to 
Israel's  public  Interest— the  mainte- 
nance of  their  national  security.  More- 
over, we  should  note  that  Israel  has 
protected  all  peoples'  freedom  of 
access,  regardless  of  their  faith,  to 
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their  holy  dty.  This  Is  unprecedented 
tn  modem  history.  Jerusalan  under 
Israel  sovereignty  is  a  haven  for  all 
peoples  who  seek  to  practice  their  be- 
liefs, freely  and  without  fear. 

Only  4  years  ago  the  President  came 
to  office  on  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form which  called  for  the  recognition 
of  Jerusalem  as  Israel's  capital  and  re- 
locating the  Elmbassy.  Four  years  later 
not  only  has  this  plank  not  been 
upheld  but  the  depth  of  Carter's  com- 
mitment to  Israel  is  in  doubt. 

Most  importantly,  though,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  Jerusalem  was 
specifically  left  to  negotiation  among 
the  parties  by  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. President  Carter's  actions  are  a 
clear  breach  of  faith  and  violation  of 
them. 

The  primary  election  results  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut  are  telling, 
voters  clearly  indicated  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  current  administra- 
tion's domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
Congress  has  consistently  demonstrat- 
ed its  support  for  Israel,  recognizing 
that  it  is  a  constant  ally,  the  only  de- 
mocracy and  the  most  stable  govern- 
ment In  the  volatile  Mideast.  The  ad- 
ministration must  understand  that  the 
American  .people  want  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East  that  pro- 
tects the  security  of  all  nations  in  this 
strategically  important  region,  and 
any  move  to  compromise  our  support 
for  Israel  will  never  be  tolerated.* 


WE  CANNOT  COMPROMISE  WITH 
INFLA-nON 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GKOHGU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  compromise  with  inflation. 
That  Is  more  true  at  this  time  in  our 
history  than  it  ever  was.  Whether  we 
will  compromise  with  Inflation  Is  the 
essence  of  next  month's  debate  on  the 
fiscal  1981  budget. 

We  have  two  choices.  The  budget 
proposed  by  President  Carter  and  the 
leadership  is  one  choice.  It  Is  predicat- 
ed upon  a  1-year  increase  in  revenues 
of  $100  billion.  Almost  all  of  this  is 
due  to  explicit  tax  increases  and  the 
"bracket-creep"  tax  increases  implicit 
in  an  inflationary  spiral.  The  majority 
budget  not  only  refuses  to  fight  infla- 
tion; it  makes  inflation  an  ally  in  its 
attempts  to  balance  the  budget, 

Recent  history  proves  this  will  not 
work.  We  never  arrive  at  a  balanced 
budget  when  we  depend  on  a  streetcar 
named  "inflation"  to  get  us  there.  We 
tried  In  1974.  With  12  percent  infla- 
tion. President  Ford  proposed  a  5-per- 
cent  surcharge  and  a  fiscal  1975 
budget  balanced  at  about  $305  billion. 
We  were  then  on  the  brink  of  reces- 
sion. From  fiscal  years  1972  through 
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1975  Federal  revenues  rose  32  percent 
even  though  living  standards  rose 
barely  at  alL  Inflation  hurt  working 
Americans  while  it  delivered  windfall 
revenues  to  Washington. 

The  result  was  the  great  recession  of 
1974-75.  President  Ford's  hoped-for 
balanced  budget  at  $305  billion 
became  in  fact  the  worst  red  Ink 
budget  since  World  War  IL  When  the 
books  were  closed  on  fiscal  1975,  reve- 
nue was  $281  billion  and  pending  to- 
taled $326  billion.  That  is  a  $45  billion 
deficit.  That  is  what  you  get  by  at- 
tempting to  balance  the  budget  by  tax 
increases  and  inflation  on  the  brink  of 
an  economic  downturn. 

The  majority  budget  proposes  to 
rerun  this  sad  bit  of  history.  They 
think  revenues  can  escalate  19  percent 
in  1  year— from  $524  billion  in  1980  to 
$625  billion  in  1981-and  get  by  with  a 
small  recession.  It  would  not  be  smalL 
Signs  are  that  it  will  be  big.  People  in 
my  district  tell  me  every  day  that 
things  look  bleak.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  suffer  or  be  outrightly 
crushed.  The  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
will  not  be  balanced,  no  matter  what 
the  present  Democratic  book  iuggUng 
seems  to  indicate.  In  fact,  the  title  of 
the  1981  Democratic  budget  should  be, 
"Why  our  "balanced  budget'  wHl  lead 
to  the  biggest  1-year  deficit  in  Ameri- 
can history." 

So  that  Is  one  choice.  It  is  not  one  I 
will  take.  The  Federal  budget  is  the 
central  governing  document  of  this 
country,  and  the  majority  budget  is  a 
disaster  waiting  to  happen.  Our  other 
choice  is  to  pass  the  Republican  alter- 
native budget.  The  alternative  budget, 
its  foundation  having  been  brilliantly 
fashioned  by  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Michigan,  Dave  Stockmah,  fea- 
tures a  tax  and  q>endlng  reduction  of 
$32  billion.  Our  budget  strengthens 
national  defense.  Its  spending  cuts  put 
the  burden  of  sacrifice  on  Washing- 
ton, rather  than  on  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  budget  will  prevent  the  crash  of 
1980. 1  caimot  emphaaJM  that  strongly 
enough.  Because  it  allows  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  balances  at  a  mudi 
lower  level  of  taxing  and  spending 
than  the  majority  budget,  it  provides 
for  a  genuine  balance  rather  than  a 
phony  balance.  Our  budget  has  a  four- 
way  tax  package  that  will  fight  infla- 
tion and  recession  at  the  same  time. 
We  propose  to  cut  Income  taxes  across 
the  board.  We  propose  to  dramatically 
lower  the  tax  rates  on  interest  earned 
on  savings  accounts.  More  savings  will 
mean  lower  interest  rates,  and  help 
remedy  the  frightening  sittiation  now 
faced  by  America's  homebuJlders.  We 
wIU  stimulate  investment  by  making 
the  changes  called  for  tn  the  Conable- 
Jones  "better  Jobs  bill."  because 
having  more  Jobs,  more  goods  and 
services,  and  more  industrial  growth  is 
the  only  fair  answer  to  inflation.  Oiu- 
budget  will  also  mean  the  end  of  the 
unfair,  anticonsumer  Carter  gas  tax. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  RepabUcan  alter- 
native budget  for  fiscal  IMl  does-not 
compromise  with  Ihflalioti  And  It  does 
not  invite  reeessian.  It  should  be  the 
answer  to  the  inherent  despair  of  the 
majority's  budget  and  our  response 
to  the  solous  problems  tbe  ooumtty 
faces. 

At  this  point.  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  the  Natkxial  Feder- 
aticm  of  Independent  TTiiirliif  ssiim  ii  has 
Just  sent  to  all  Its  members.  The  NFIB 
has  long  been  a  voice  for  sensfbU 
fiscal  policies  and  economic  growth. 
This  letter  stresses  that  we  In  Om- 
gress  must  balance  the  budget,  and  we 
must  do  that  by  controlling  spending— 
not  through  phony  aooountlnc  m*^ 
massive  tax  Increases.  The  wise  coun- 
sel of  the  NFIB  should  be  with  us  as 
we  debate  the  budget  next  month. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dsaa  MFIB  Ifmaw  Rampsat,  doOble 
digit  tnflafion.  ot  ont  18  percent  anniially, 
is  nppiDC  the  atrength  and  vitality  of  i 
lea.  It's  f orcinc  mall  baalnf  owna 
tbe  country  to  the  wall  and  reduelBE  the 
United  Statea  to  a  seoood  daa  economic 
power. 

If  you  beUeve,  as  I  do.  that  tnflaWwi  and 
wasteful  gofcnmifent  spetMHng  musk  be 
stopped,  you  finally  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  ■ometlilf^  about  It  Within  the  next 
month.  Ooogrea  will  vote  on  lialanrtnt  the 
1981  budget  and  limiting  Federal  t-«Mr^ 
Dent  wait.  Contact  your  Member  of  Oon- 
greae  and  your  Senaton  today,  and  a* 
them  to  support  tbeae  Ions  oventae  and 
needed  steps  toward  fiscal  sanity. 

But  beware,  ttils  Is  an  etoctlaa  year,  and 
talk  Is  ebeapi  Thete  Is  also  more  tbaa  one 
way  to  balance  tbe  bodfet  Most  of  as  be- 
Ueve that  tbe  proper  way  to  achieve  thta 
soal  is  to  reduce  govenuueiit  spending,  but 
there  are  those  In  Waahlngtan  who  would 
do  this  by  either  raiaii«  taxes  or  by  book- 
keeplnc  "alelght  of  band." 

There  has  been  enough  tricky  bookkeep- 
Int  and  taxea  are  already  too  hlsh.  Federal 
spending  Is  the  real  problem— It  Is  oat  of 
control  and  must  be  curbed. 

The  federal  budget  must  be  balanced  now. 
before  It  is  too  late,  and  a  tough  t— *'**'*g 
limit  must  be  Impoeed  at-tbe  same  time.  In 
other  wwda.  staB^  balancing  the  budget  Is 
not  enough.  It  Is  only  Qt»  flnt  step.  The 
second,  and  mote  tmportant,  step  Is  to  begin 
a  planned  reduction  In  federal  vending. 

But  Oongrem  Is  going  to  be  under  tremen- 
dous preawire  from  vedal  Interests,  who 
want  to  protect  their  sUoe  of  the  pte.  te  bal- 
ance tbe  budget  In  some  other  way.  and 
unless  It  sees  that  there  Is  broad  support  tor 
cutting  vwndliw  and  tUfiMim  bifbinnn.  It 
wont  act  So  dont  waste  tbla  opportunity  to 
let  your  deeted  officials  know  that  you  sup- 
port fiscal  sanity. 

AA  them  to  vote  for  (1)  a  balaneed  Utl 
budget  by  cutting  spending,  not  by  faWag 
taxes,  and  (»  a  Umit  on  federal  spending  as 
a  percentage  of  the  sroae  national  product. 

Tbeae  issues  an  now  before  both  houses 
of  Congreaa  Write  or  can  today  and  express 
your  views  about  federal  ipending  and  Infla- 
tlon-and  sA  your  friends  and  huilness  aa- 
sodates  to  write  also. 
Stnooely, 

Wnsoa  8.  Joaomoa, 

Pre$idtnt9 
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Volkswagen— accounted  for  two-thirds  of 
the  2.3  million  passenger  cars  imported  last 
year. 

The  bill  has  not  been  drafted  yet.  but 
Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanik.  D/Ohio,  plans  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  UAW  and  other  pro- 
posals starting  March  7. 

The  problem  can  be  traced  directly  to  Jap- 
anese customs  and  regulations  that  add  up 
to  trade  barriers.  Taken  all  together,  they 
can  turn  a  car  which  would  sell  for  $6,000  In 
this  coimtry  into  a  car  that  would  cost  a 
Japanese  customer  over  $20,000. 

According  to  a  State  Department  study 
done  by  the  American  consulate  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  and  obtained  by  the  Newhouse  News 
Service,  these  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
Jack  up  the  price  of  American  cars  In  Japan 
to  a  point  where  only  the  most  wealthy  can 
afford  them: 

The  Japanese  levy  a  commodity  tax  of  20 
percent  on  the  landed  cost  of  every  Ameri- 
can car.  The  tax  is  figured  on  the  car's 
wholesale  value,  plus  entry  fees  and  trans- 
portation costs.  The  commodity  tax  on  Jap- 
anese cars,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  IS 
percent  and  is  assessed  at  the  factory  so 
shipping  costs  are  not  included. 

Japanese  standards  for  new  cars  are  not 
the  same  as  U.S.  standards.  They  are  not 
necessarily  tougher.  Just  different.  Modifi- 
cations which  dealers  must  make  to  meet 
those  standards  can  add  more  than  $1,000  to 
the  price  of  each  car.  The  modifications  in- 
clude additional  mirrors,  raising  some  seats, 
covering  some  chrome  and  paint  to  meet 
light  reflection  requirements,  shielding 
catalytic  converters  to  prevent  heat  radi- 
ation and  adding  buyers  to  speedometers  to 
alert  drivers  when  they  exceed  100  kilome- 
ters per  hour. 

Dealer  nurkupe  on  American  cars  can  run 
up  to  nearly  37  percent.  The  markups  are 
Justified  by  the  Japanese  as  necessary  be- 
cause American  car  sales  volume  is  too  low 
to  afford  a  profit  without  the  markups,  and 
because  Japanese  automakers  generally  will 
not  allow  a  dealer  who  sells  forelgrn  cars  to 
sell  Japanese  cars,  too. 

Moreover.  Japanese  cars  are  sold  door-to- 
door,  much  as  vacuum  cleaners  and  encyclo- 
pedias are  sold  here.  Dealers  in  Japanese 
models  don't  have  showrooms  and  don't 
maintain  inventories,  so  overhead  is  virtual- 
ly non-existent.  American  cars  in  Japan  are 
sold  out  of  showrooms  and  from  in^tock  in- 
ventories, creating  high  overhead  which  is 
passed  through  to  customers. 

The  Osaka  study  traces  three  American 
models— a  luxury  car,  an  intermediate  and  a 
subcompact^through  the  marketing  steps 
in  Japan,  and  produces  a  clear  picture  of 
the  problem. 

The  intermediate  carries  a  factory  price  in 
this  country  of  $6,350.  The  landed  priced  in 
Japan  is  $6,960.  an  increase  due  largely  to 
shipping  costs  and  entiy  fees. 

The  20  percent  commodity  tax  then  adds 
$1,392  to  the  price,  bringing  it  to  $8,352. 
Landing  fees,  imloadlng  costs,  options  pack- 
ages on  wliich  dealers  insist  because  custom- 
ers demand  them,  modifications  to  meet 
Japanese  regulations  and  pre-dellvery  serv- 
ice add  another  $5,089.  The  car  now  costs 
$13,441.  wholesale. 

Internal  freight  costs  are  about  $44. 
dealer  prep  charges  are  $478.  warranty 
charges  are  another  $478  and  advertising 
costs  per  car  average  about  $350. 

The  final  cost  to  the  dealer  therefore  Is 
$14,791.  To  this,  he  adds  his  markup  of  36.4 
percent,  and  the  price  of  the  car  to  the  Jap- 
anese buying  public  is  $20,175. 

A  luxury  car  running  through  the  same 
system  will  run  over  $30,000.  A  subcompact 
would  be  close  to  $14,000.  while  a  Jv>anese 
buyer  could  get  a  similar  car  built  in  bis 
country  for  about  $3,500. 
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"If  you  want  to  stand  out  in  Japanese  so- 
ciety, one  of  the  ways  to  do  it  Is  to  drive  an 
American  car,"  says  Bob  WaUdns  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association. 
"American  cars  are  a  status  symbol,  even 
cars  like  Mustangs  and  Firebirds  which  are 
pretty  common  here.  The  Japanese  who  can 
afford  them  want  them  packed  with  every 
luxury  and  every  option  available.  They 
want  to  stand  out.  and  they  do.  But  there 
aren't  many  who  can  afford  to  stand  out." 

Another  problem  is  that  American  cars 
don't  generally  fit  very  well  into  Japanese 
society.  Most  Japanese  streets  are  narrow, 
and  larger  American  cars  are  difficult  to 
Jockey  around.  In  addition,  the  Japanese 
drive  on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  and 
American  cars  shipped  to  Japan  have  left- 
hand  drive,  which  can  make  visibility  diffi- 
cult, even  dangerous. 

Most  cars  can  be  modified  for  right-hand 
drive  for  the  Japanese,  but  that  only  adds 
to  the  cost. 

"It's  a  simple  and  troublesome  fact  of  life 
tliat  a  huge  market  exists  here  for  Japanese 
cars  and  virtually  no  market  exists  there  for 
American  cars."  said  one  State  Department 
trade  analyst.  "The  American  manufactur- 
ers are  planning  smaller  cars  aimed  at  a 
world  market,  but  they're  not  due  out  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  even  when  they  come 
out.  they'll  be  prohibitively  expensive  for 
most  Japanese. 

"There's  not  anything  patently  discrimi- 
natory about  the  Japanese  system,  but  they 
don't  do  anything  to  make  it  easy  for  ua."« 


THE  REAL  DISASTER  AT  TMI 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
tS  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRXSEIfTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  the  anniversary  of  the  Incident  at 
the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  power- 
plant  is  an  opportune  time  to  put  the 
events  of  the  past  year  in  perspective. 

As  we  now  Itnow,  the  incident  at  the 
Three  MUe  Island  facility  was  not  a 
disaster;  it  was  a  learning  experience. 
Most  important,  we  learned  that  nu- 
clear safety  technology,  although  not 
perfect,  is  more  than  adequate  in  pre- 
venting hazardous  radiation  leakage. 
What  else  we  learned  is  that  the 
media  and  government  are  not  friends 
of  nuclear  power. 

The  Media  Institute,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization located  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  did  an  interesting  study  on  how 
the  electronic  media  covers  nuclear 
power,  peeping  in  mind  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  population  rely 
on  television  as  their  primary  source 
of  news  information,  the  Media  Insti- 
tute's findings  help  to  understand  cur- 
rent public  opinion  of  nuclear  power. 
Television  coverage  of  nuclear  power 
continues  to  focus  on  Insignificant 
color  rather  than  factual  information 
on  its  risks  and  benefits.  By  color  I 
mean  the  attention-getting  marches 
and  antinuke  rallies  that  help  up  Niel- 
sen ratings,  rather  than  sound  scien- 
tific evidence. 
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In  light  of  the  fact  that  7  out  of  10 
outside  sources  or  experts  on  nuclear 
power  interviewed  during  TMI  were, 
in  general,  outspoken  critics  of  nuclear 
power,  it  is  little  wonder  why  the  only 
health  consequence  of  the  incident 
was  psychological  in  nature.  More  of 
an  effort  could  have  been  made  to 
calm  the  public  with  facts  rather  than 
agitate  the  situation  through  specula- 
tion. 

For  American  society  to  survive  as 
we  know  it.  we  must  pnxluce.  We  need 
energy  to  grow  economically,  and  95 
percent  of  America's  physical  scien- 
tists, in  addition  to  numerous  scientif- 
ic organizations  including  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  concur  that  this 
energy  should  largely  be  nuclear.  How- 
ever, our  present  administration  and 
Congress  do  not  share  this  scientific 
viewpoint,  as  evidenced  by  the  fiscal 
year  1981  energy  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent is  clearly  not  interested  In 
moving  the  nuclear  option  ahead, 
since  overall  funding  for  nuclear  ini- 
tiatives has  dropped  dramatically.  The 
budget  reflects  President  Carter's  em- 
phasis on  safety  through  regulatory 
measures,  rather  than  on  developing 
new  technologies  such  as  breeder  reac- 
tors. 

Although  no  new  domestic  nuclear 
plants  have  been  ordered  for  1980,  the 
market  In  foreign  countries  is  thriving. 
The  major  American  manufacturers 
continue  to  develop  their  overseas 
markets,  where  governments  are  much 
more  receptive  to  the  idea  of  nuclear- 
generated  power. 
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ORT  CELEBRATES  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIViSiSART 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OPHCWTOIK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSKHTATIVE8 

Friday,  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  Organization  of  Rehabilitation 
through  Training,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  nonprofit  volun- 
tary vocational  and  Job  training  pro- 
grams In  the  world.  As  a  (x>sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  372  which 
mandates  the  President  to  designate 
April  10,  1980.  as  "ORT  Centennial 
Day,"  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
well  over  200  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  in  supporting  this  important 
resolution. 

Women's  American  ORT  has  had  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  lives  of  count- 
less underprivlledged  people  through 
its  1,000  supporting  chapters.  Twenty- 
five  of  ORTs  most  vital  chapters  are 
located  In  the  Westchester  region.  Its 
members  working  relentlessly  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  those  in  need  in  the 
Westchester  community.  I  commend 
the  members  of  ORT  for  their  many 
achievements  as  they  move  into  their 
second  century  of  service  to  humanity. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  Inspiring 
article,  "Women's  American  ORT,  The 
Vocational  Program  of  the  Jewish 
People." 

The  text  follows: 

WOMEM'S   AMEKICAK    ORT— THE   VOCATIOHAL 

Tkainihg  PsocaAM  or  the  Jewish  People 


How  do  we  get  past  the  barrier  of 
negative  public  opinion  that  is  further 
reinforced  by  Federal  actions?  How  do 
we  make  the  public  believe  In  the  in- 
dustry's 23-year  safety  record? 

Changing  the  public's  attitude 
toward  the  use  of  nuclear  power  \i  one 
of  the  grreatest  challenges  the  Industry 
and  scientific  commimity  must  face. 
There  is  a  stridently  vocal  element  in 
our  society  that  views  Industry  and 
business  with  unabashed  animosity. 
This  attitude  has  reached  an  almost 
religious  moral  status  and,  obviously. 
Is  detrimental  to  the  production  Amer- 
ica and  the  entire  world  need. 

Elitism  of  this  nature  is  dangerous. 
Americans  must  be  deprogramed  from 
this  no-growth  mentality  and  reedu- 
cated to  the  Idea  of  progress.  Our 
country  must  restore  a  commitment  to 
economic  growth  and  prosperity,  to 
reason,  and  to  material  advancement 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  intellectual  and 
moral  progress.  Until  our  Nation  disre- 
gards the  nogrowth  policies  that  have 
stifled  both  our  economy  and  energy 
production,  we  will  continue  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  unpredictable  changes  in 
the  world's  economic  and  political  cli- 
mate. And  this  could  very  weU  be  the 
real  disaster  of  Three  MUe  Island.* 


In  a  profound  sense,  the  story  of  ORT  la 
the  story  of  ascent— an  ascent  from  degra- 
dation and  squalor,  deprivation  and  steril- 
ity, to  the  boundless  heights  of  productive 
and  creative  capacity. 

ORT  (OrganizaUon  for  Rehabilitation 
through  Training)  began  in  CEarlst  Russia 
on  April  10, 1880,  where  its  Ave  million  Jews 
were  confined  to  the  "Shtetls"  condemned 
to  earn  their  living  by  peddling  goods  in  the 
marketplace.  With  the  coming  of  the  Indus- 
trial age,  a  group  of  five  influential  Jews  pe- 
titioned the  Csar  to  allow  a  "fund"  to  be  es- 
tablished wtiich  would  aid  Jews  in  improv- 
ing their  lives.  And  so  ORT  was  bom  and 
has  thus  far  trained  more  than  a  million 
people,  providing  them  with  the  modem 
skills  which  have  proven  "passports"  to  in- 
dependence, security  and  human  dignity. 

Through  the  World  War  Tears  (one  and 
two)  ORT  was  available  with  help  and  sup- 
port, and  continued  to  function  on  a  very 
low  key  ttiroughout  the  Holocaust,  in  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  ORT  became  more  mobile  once 
again  and  set  up  schools  right  In  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  camps  where  the  survivon 
of  the  Holocaust  were  taught  skills  and 
trades  that  would  help  them  to  function  as 
productive  citizens  and  eventually  enter  the 
mainstream  of  life,  wherever  they  might  re- 
locate. More  than  80,000  p«ople.  one  in 
every  four,  of  the  displaced  persons  passed 
ttunugh  ORT  vocational  centers  during  this 
trying  period. 

Women's  American  ORT  was  bom  in  1927 
when  five  women  gathered  in  a  private 
home  in  the  Flatbush  Section  of  Bro<ddyn 
to  found  what  would  become,  decades  later, 
the  most  dynamic  Innovative  and  fastest 
growing  Jewish  women's  organisation  In  the 
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United  Statea  The  early  meetings  ooo- 
cemed  themselves  with  the  formulatloa  of 
overall  plans  for  the  growth  of  the  oiganisa- 
tlon.  Ef forte  centered  about  the  three  New 
York  boroughs  of  Brooklyn.  m-wKa^^^jjh  ^n^ 
the  Bronx. 

In  1939  ORT  came  to  Westcherter.  What 
now  constate  of  2800  votnen  In  35  Chapters 
throughout  Westchester  County,  had  ite  be- 
ginning in  1939.  Hitler  had  ■—^thffl  Into 
Poland  and  the  Oeman  Jews  by  the  thou- 
sands bad  fled  to  Bujand.  To  tell  the  story 
of  the  rescue  operatloos  and  to  beg  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  Join  in  trying  to  save  the  mfl- 
lions  of  Jews  stfll  in  Oerma^y,  I^dy  Marley, 
the  head  of  ORT,  England,  eame  that  mi 
to  New  York  City  to  enlist  the  aid  of  her 
Amertean  ooUeaguea.  at  the  Invttatkm  of 
Mrs.  Belle  OreisBer.  Natiaoal  President  of 
Women's  American  ORT.  Jean  Oreenfldd. 
sister  of  Henrlette  Sdiecter  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  both  of  whom  woe  to  be  Charter 
members  of  the  first  ORT  Chi^iter  In  West- 
chester County,  approaidwd  Renee  Wender. 
now  of  New  York  City,  but  then  reildlitg  oo 
Oxford  Road.  New  Rocfaelle.  to  recruit  the 
women  leaders  in  the  oounty  for  a  meeting 
to  be  addressed  by  I^dy  Martey. 

The  forty  representative  women  who  ar- 
rived at  her  home  eame  together  from  all 
parte  of  Westchester.  So  Impressed  were 
they  by  Lady  Marley  and  what  she  had  to 
say,  they  made  plans  for  further  meetings. 
Two  hundred  women  from  every  strate  of 
Westchester  society  mK  tat  the  next  meet- 
ing and  from  thta  meeting  came  a  solemn  re- 
solve to  form  a  Westchester  Chapter  of 
Women's  American  ORT.  the  realisation  of 
which  occurred  early  in  1940,  with  Mra 
Wender  as  the  first  President. 

The  Initial  major  project  of  the  chapter 
was  to  work  to  bring  Ooman  Jews  overseas 
to  America,  and  In  thta  they  were  tiighly 
suocessfull  ^Ha  Russia.  China  and  India, 
they  brought  thousands  of  German  refu- 
gees into  thta  country. 

As  minor  projecte  they  initiated  study 
groups,  formed  a  cultural  center  and  eon- 
ducted  lecture  series  on  Art  and  economics, 
and  held  many  diverslfled  discussions.  The 
National  organization  thou^t  so  much  of 
the  ideas  of  this  new  chapter  in  Westches- 
ter, they  adopted  their  programs  for  use  by 
all  chapters  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
When  membership  in  the  New  RocheUe 
Chapter,  the  name  of  thta  flrst-Westchester 
Chapter  of  Women's  American  ORT.  grew 
to  over  600  women.  It  was  determined  that 
to  promote  future  growth  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  would  be  iHiident  to  min  off  area 
chapters.  So  came  Into  being  Coitral. 
Shore.  Roosevelt.  North  End.  all  In  New  Ro- 
cheUe. and  Larchmont  and  White  Plains 
chapters. 

The  current  35  chapters  cover  every 
comer  of  Westchester  County  and  plans  for 
additional  chapters  are  in  various  stages  of 
development.  ORTs  members  have  expand- 
ed their  activities  Into  many  varied  areas. 
They  are  involved  with  the  Tonkers  Jewish 
Council,  concerned  with  the  need  for  the 
upgrading  of  Vocational  and  Career  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  from  kindergar- 
ten through  High  SchocO,  involved  with 
Soviet  Jewry,  anti-semlttsm.  the  missionar- 
ies and  cults,  and  all  American  and  Jewish 
affairs. 

Today,  everywhere  across  the  nation,  and 
here  in  Westchester  County.  Women's 
American  ORT  works  to  reshape  attitudes 
toward  Vocatkmal  education— and  figfate  for 
Quality  education  for  everyone. 

Women's  American  ORT  looks  back  on  a 
century  of  Incredible  aooompltahment  with 
a  profound  sense  of  pride  . . . 

Women's  American  ORT  looks  forward  to 
the  next  century  with  the  thrUI  of  eaeite- 
ment  in  meeting  the  challenges  to  come  . . . 
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Women's 
Regknuwin 


Araericmn    ORT,    Westchester 
l>e  there  to  help.* 


THEY  CilNNOT  KILL  THE  VOICE 
OP  JUSTICE 


HON* 


OTHKWTORK 
HI  TBS  flOOSK  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVK 

W&ii  tsday,  March  26, 1980 

•  BCr.  SO]  ARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  "They 
can  kill  me ,"  Archbishop  Oscar  Anulf  o 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  said  in  a  recent 
speech,  "bit  it  should  be  very  clear 
that  they  ( annot  kill  the  voice  of  Jus- 
Ucc." 
On  Monday.  March  24.  while  deliver- 


ing a  mass 


S1IPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


at  a  hospital  he  had  estab- 


lished for  1  he  terminally  ill.  Archbish- 
op Romer  i  was  shot  fatally  in  the 
chest.  He  d  ed  shortly  thereafter. 

The  brut  l1  assassination  of  this  man 
was  a  deva  tating  example  of  the  trag- 
edy and  SI  rife  that  has  recently  en- 
gulfed the  small  Latin  nation  of  El 
Salvador.  :  n  a  country  torn  between 
ultraright  and  ultraleft  factions, 
where  600  deaths  attributed  to  politi- 
cal violeno  have  occurred  already  this 
year,  and  \  here  full-scale  civil  war  be- 
comes a  nore  likely  possibility  each 
day.  Archi  lishop  Oscar  Romero  was 
one  of  the  few  leaders  committed  to 
the  attafatment  of  social  Justice 
through  pe  icef ul  means. 

Archbish>p  Romero  remained  a 
staunch  ad  rocate  of  human  rights  and 
of  egualitj  and  Justice  for  the  poor 
imtil  his  d  sath.  Ironically,  it  was  his 
devotion  U  the  achievement  of  these 
ideals  thrtugh  nonviolent  methods 
and  his  attempts  to  promote  peaceful 
conciliatioi  between  rival  political  ex- 
tremes in  li  is  country  that  made  him  a 
likely  targ(!t  for  assassination  by  ter- 
rorists fron  L  both  the  left  and  right. 

Archbish  >p  Romero  was  a  voice  of 
Justice  anc  humanity  to  the  4Vi  mil- 
lion people  of  El  Salvador,  whose  suf- 
fering has  Increased  daily  as  tortures, 
massacres,  and  acts  of  vengeance  in- 
tensify. Hi]  mission  was  to  awaken  his 
countrymep  to  the  efforts  needed  to 
eliminate  the  opposition 
and  injustifce  that  characterize  life  for 
so  many  o:  El  Salvador's  people.  In  a 
country  sh  -ouded  in  darkness  he  was  a 
guiding  llg:  kt 

individual  outstanding  in  his 
Arctfbishop  Romero  was  noml- 
979  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  by  selreral  Members  of  Congress, 
including  i  lyself .  That  he  died  such  a 
violent  dea  th  Is  a  tradegy  that  will  be 
suffered  by  men  and  women  around 
the  world. 

tikne, 


An 
time, 
nated 


At  this 
the  loss  o: 
Insert  the 
archbishoi; 
Monitor, 
El  Salvador 
tions.  we 
ration  this 
hiscountr: 


.  as  so  many  of  us  mourn 

this  noble  selfless  man.  I 

following  article  about  the 

from  the  Christian  Science 

I  we  look  to  the  future  of 

and  other  troubled  na- 

only  hope  that  the  inspl- 

one  individual  provided  to 

and  to  men  and  women  ev- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

erywhere  will  live  forever  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  follow  him: 

Salvador  Slatuig  Stirs  Talk  or  "Fdll 

Civil  War" 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

The  slayers  of  Salvadorean  Archbishop 
Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  must  have  realized 
that  his  death  would  be  the  one  single  event 
that  could  propel  the  Central  American 
country  into  full  civil  war. 

For  Archbishop  Romero  was  the  con- 
science of  his  troubled  land.  A  force  for 
moderation,  he  was  widely  respected 
throughout  the  country.  ThorougWy  com- 
mitted to  the  human  rights  of  all  Salvador- 
eans, he  became  "the  symbol  of  hope  for 
the  masses,"  as  he  was  described  early  this 
year  In  a  ceremony  honoring  him. 

In  the  wake  of  his  assassination  while  per- 
forming a  mass  in  San  Salvador's  Metropoli- 
tan Cathedral  March  24.  a  new  wave  of  vio- 
lence erupted  with  the  Left  and  the  Right 
accusing  each  other  of  killing  the  church- 
man. 

At  this  writing,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the 
many  terrorist  groups  in  El  Salvador  was  re- 
sponsible. But  both  leftist  and  rightist  ter- 
rorists previously  had  threatened  to  kill  the 
Archbishop.  And  the  result  itself  Is  all  too 
clear  The  Central  American  nation  has 
been  propelled  one  step  nearer  total  break- 
down. 

Archbishop  Romero  and  many  other 
Roman  Catholic  churchmen  felt  the  church 
could  not  stand  aloof  from  the  turmoU  in 
which  El  Salvador  is  enveloped.  Fully  recog- 
nizing the  horror  of  the  terrorism  stalking 
the  country  and  particularly  its  poor  people, 
he  told  this  writer  last  October  that  "the 
worst  violence  is  the  social  injustice  in 
which  an  elite  minority  oppresses  an  entire 
people." 

Statements  of  ttiis  sort  put  him  at  odds 
with  some  of  his  much  more  conservative 
fellow  bishops  in  El  Salvador  and  also 
placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church's  present  debate  over 
whether  the  church  should  play  an  activist 
role  in  temporal  affairs. 

In  many  ways.  Archbishop  Romero's 
struggle  within  his  church  was  atypical  of 
the  struggle  facing  the  more  liberal  ele- 
ments within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
everywhere.  The  debate  centers  on  whether 
the  church  should  play  an  activist  role  in 
contemporary  life  or  limit  itself  chiefly  to 
more  pastoral  matters. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is 
much  divided  on  the  Issue.  In  the  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops,  made  up  of  the  six  bishops 
of  El  Salvador  Archbishop  Romero  has 
often  been  in  the  minority.  On  a  variety  of 
secular  and  religious  issues,  such  as  whether 
the  church  should  champion  labor  groups 
seeking  higher  wages,  the  vote  has  frequent- 
ly been  4  to  2  with  Archbishop  Romero  on 
the  losing  side. 

It  Is  not  overlooked,  for  example,  that  the 
Archbishop  was  not  a  delegate  to  the  1979 
conference  of  Latin  American  churchmen, 
held  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  and  that  the  Salva- 
dorean church  voted  on  the  conservative 
side  of  almost  an  the  Issues  brought  before 
the  Puebla  meeting. 

Tet  Archbishop  Romero  stood  out  among 
churchmen  in  El  Salvador  because  of  his 
dogged  determination  to  have  the  church 
play  an  active  role  in  the  economic  and 
social  struggle  enveloping  the  country. 

And  it  was  this  activist  role  that  propelled 
him  Into  public  and  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sy. He  often  tangled  with  the  head  of  El 
Salvador's  bishopric  conference,  Pedro  Ar- 
noldo  Aparido  y  Aparido.  the  Bishop  of 
San  Vicente. 

Late  last  year.  Bishop  Aparido'a  support- 
ers took  out  full-page  advertisements  in  El 
Diario  de  Hoy  and  La  Prensa  Oraf  ica,  two 
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of  San  Salvador's  major  newspapers,  to  re- 
print his  Sunday  sermons.  They  complained 
that  his  remarks  were  often  eclipsed  by 
those  of  Archbishop  Romero,  which  not 
only  were  heard  on  radio,  but  also  were  re- 
printed in  Orlentaddn,  the  bishopric  news- 
paper In  San  Salvador. 

Bishop  Aparido,  In  those  sennons,  argued 
that  the  leftist  groups  occupying  many  of 
the  principal  churches  In  San  Salvador  were 
living  off  money  that  they  had  collected  as 
ransom  in  kidnappings— and  were  essential- 
ly criminals.  He  accused  Archbishop 
Romero  of  tacitly  supporting  terrorists. 

But  Archbishop  Romero  took  issue  with 
these  critics,  arguing  that  the  church  "must 
support  those  who  suffer  from  the  terror  of 
the  oligarchy"  and  must  be  tolerant  of  their 
views. 

Not  aU  the  radical  leftist  groups  in  El  Sal- 
vador thought  kindly  of  Archbishop 
Romero,  for  some  of  these  elements  want  to 
do  away  with  the  church  as  an  institution. 
But  for  the  majority  of  the  leftist  elements, 
he  became  a  symbol  of  the  activist  priest,  a 
liberal  espousing  change  and  reform.* 


MIUTART  PERSONNEL  LOSSES 
AND  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
Of  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXFRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  armed  services  are  rapidly  losing 
their  best  and  most  experienced  per- 
sonnel. That  is  the  word  from  our 
senior  military  and  naval  officers. 

Yet  the  administration  persists  in 
pushing  for  peacetime  draft  registra- 
tion, a  proposal  that  everyone  agrees 
will  not  affect  our  military  personnel 
problems  one  whit. 

The   article,    from   the   March   22, 
1980,  New  York  Times,  follows: 
Armzd  Forces  Chiefs  Sat  Persoitiixl 
Losses  Weaken  UJS.  Oefensb 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington.  March  21.— For  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  nation's  senior  military  and 
naval  officers  have  been  marching  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  sound  an  alarm:  The  armed 
services  are  rapidly  losing  their  best  and 
most  experienced  personneL 

The  generals  and  admirals  have  been 
warning  that  the  exodus  of  senior  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  middle-grade  officers 
and  of  pUota  and  physicians  has  done  more 
to  weaken  the  military  readiness  of  the 
United  States  than  shortages  of  guns  or  gas- 
oline. 

The  military  chiefs  of  staff  have  dted 
what  they  consider  Inadequate  pay  and 
benefits  as  the  main  reasons  for  the  drain. 
Other  officers  agree  but  privately  add  that 
they  feel  the  absence  of  vigorous  leadership, 
from  President  Carter  down  to  the  battal- 
ion, ship  and  squadron  conmianders,  la 
equally  to  blame. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  leaving  are 
not  the  corporals  and  the  colonels  but  the 
first-class  petty  officers  who  drive  the  ships 
and  work  the  sonar,  the  crew  chief  ser- 
geants who  keep  the  planes  flying  and  the 
senior  specialists  who  operate  the  Army's 
computers  and  fix  the  radios. 

In  a  day  of  sophisticated  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  armed  forces  rely  on  skilled. 
experienced  career  people  with  six  to  15 
year*  of  service.  "Without  those  people," 
said  a  naval  officer,  "we  do  less,  we  do  it  leas 
safely  and  we  dont  maintain  things.  It 
could  be  fataL" 
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The  litany  has  been  relentless  as  the  mili- 
tary leaders  testified  on  the  1981  budget. 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  said,  "Increasing  numbers 
of  these  people  are  interpreting  lagging 
compensation  as  a  message  from  their  coun- 
try that  they  are  not  worth  the  cost." 

Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval 
Opers tions,  whose  service  has  been  the 
hardest  hit,  observed  that  what  he  de- 
scribed as  "the  hemorrhage  of  talent"  was 
approaching  the  point  "where  we  may  have 
no  realistic  alternative  but  to  consider 
standing  down  some  ships  and  aviation 
units." 

Gen.  Lew  Allen  Jr.,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  testified,  "Our  manpower  situation 
has  never  been  more  critical  than  it  is 
today."  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  said,  "The  most  urgent  challenge 
facing  the  Army  today  is  that  of  adequately 
manning  the  total  army."  And  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Barrow,  Marine  Corps  Commandant,  tes- 
tified, "(Critical  shortages  have  resulted  in 
several  fields  where  experience  is  an  at>so- 
lute  requirement  and  the  training  invest- 
ment is  hlgii." 

carter  critical  of  complaints 
President  Carter,  weary  of  the  drumfire  of 
warnings,  sent  a  memorandum  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brovi-n  last  week  telling 
him  to  have  the  service  chiefs  tone  down 
the  complaints,  especially  alx>ut  pay. 

Mr.  Carter  was  reported  to  have  said  that, 
when  he  was  in  the  Navy,  pay  was  not  the 
major  factor  In  decisions  whether  to  stay  in 
the  ser\ice.  The  President,  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  spent  seven  years  in  the 
service  l)efore  leaving  to  take  over  his  fam- 
Oy's  farming  business. 

Just  before  Mr.  Carter  wrote  his  memo- 
randum. Admiral  Hayward  and  General 
Barrow  sent  directives  to  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  to  advise  enlisted  men  and 
women  to  find  out  whether  they  were  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps.  Alx>ut  100,000  in  all 
services  are  believed  to  be. 

EFFECT  OF  PAT-RISE  OPPOSITION 

That  seemed  to  underscore  a  problem. 
The  President  and  Congress  have  given  top 
priority  to  balancing  the  Federal  budget  to 
fight  inflation,  holding  the  line  on  military 
spending.  The  Administration  has  opposed  a 
stopgap  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
awaiting  House  action  to  raise  re-enlistment 
bonuses  and  specialty  pay.  But  it  is  clear 
that  experienced  people  will  leave  the  serv- 
ices unless  they  are  better  compensated. 

Moreover,  military  officers  are  quick  to 
say  that  draft  registration,  which  President 
Carter  has  proposed.  <»•  even  a  resumption 
of  the  draft  itself,  would  do  nothing  to 
retain  experienced  people.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edward 
Hidalgo.  When  an  eight-  to  12-year  enlisted 
person  or  officer  leaves  the  service,  we 
cannot  buy  a  replacement.  We  must  wait  an- 
other 8  to  12  years  to  regain  the  lost  train- 
ing, experience  and  leadership." 

Among  the  shortages  of  people  today  are 
these: 

Navy— 23.300  electronic  technicians,  com- 
munications electricians,  air  traffic  control- 
lers and  other  petty  officers  of  whom  exten- 
sive sea  duty  is  required;  2,400  officers,  espe- 
cially those  qualified  for  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Pilots  are  a  special  problem  in  the 
Navy,  which  currently  can  man  only  86  per- 
cent of  the  billets  other  than  In  the  senior 
ranks.  It  is  projected  to  get  worse,  with  only 
82  percent  being  filled  in  1985.  That  is  a 
shortage  of  1,800  pilots,  the  Navy  estimates. 

Air  Force- 2,100  pilots  this  year,  rising  to 
3.400  in  1982.  for  a  shortage  of  14  percent; 
1,200  engineers  of  9,200  required;  navigators 
today  are  in  relatively  good  supply  but  a 
shortage  of  900  is  expected  In  1982;  short- 
ages among  the  enlisted  range  across  the 
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spectrum  of  skills,  with  technicians  in  air 
traffic  control,  electronics,  computers  and 
communications  the  most  criticaL 

Army— 600,  or  15  percent,  of  such  special- 
ists as  computer  operators,  electronic  ma- 
chinery repairers  and  programmers;  6,000  or 
8  percent,  of  infantry  sergeanU.  and  2,200, 
or  6  percent  of  senior  sergeants  in  the  field 
artUlery. 

Marine  Corps— 6,000.  or  12  percent,  of 
technicians  such  as  fire  controllers,  comput- 
er operators,  radar  operators  and  data  proc- 
essors; 720  pilots,  or  about  16  percent,  with 
the  decline  leveling  off. 

The  exodus  of  pilots  from  all  the  services 
began  several  years  ago  when  the  commer- 
cial airlines  went  on  a  hiring  splurge  after 
Government  controls  were  reduced  and  air 
travel  spurted. 

The  shortage  of  doctors,  already  severe, 
may  become  critical  this  summer.  Of  the 
11.200  doctors  on  active  duty,  which  Is  al- 
ready 2,850  below  peacetime  requirements, 
5,800  will  be  eligible  to  leave  In  the  summer. 

After  President  Carter  vetoed  a  special 
bonus  bill  for  doctors  as  "unjustified  Feder- 
al largess"  last  week.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  B.  Ross  said  Pentagon 
medical  officials  expected  3,700  to  leave 
when  they  could.  That  will  leave  the  serv- 
ices about  30  percent  short. 

Pentagon  officals  have  said  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  just  the  numbers  of  i>eople  leav- 
ing the  military  services  but  also  the  qual- 
ity. Indeed,  the  military  services  are  at 
nearly  full  strength  in  numbers  alone. 
reasons  other  than  pat 

While  the  military  chiefs  mostly  cite  lag- 
ging compensation  as  the  reason  for  the 
exodus,  other  officers  here  and  and  officers 
and  enlisted  persoimel  outside  Washington 
often  point  to  more  intangible  reasons. 

High  among  the  intangibles  dted  was  a 
lack  of  leadership. 

"That  memo  telling  us  to  quit  bellyaching 
about  pay  was  a  real  kick  in  the  shins,"  said 
one  officer,  noting  the  "pay  caps,"  or  limita- 
tions on  pay  raises,  impcwed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  last  several  years. 

Some  senior  officers  dte  the  1981  budget 
as  evidence  tiiat  the  Charter  Administration 
is  indifferent  to  the  military.  While  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  research  on  equip- 
ment have  healthy  Increases  inked  in, 
spending  for  personnel  would  go  up  only 
six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

"I  thought  It  was  really  nice  that  the 
President  had  the  hockey  players  to  the 
White  House,"  said  one  officer,  referring  to 
the  triumphant  Olympic  team,  "but  where 
was  he  when  Kitty  Hawk  came  home?" 

HOME  AFTER  LONG  SEA  OUTT 

The  crews  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Kitty 
Hawk  and  her  escorting  vessels  recently 
spent  nine  months  away  from  San  Diego, 
their  home  port,  including  nearly  three 
months  of  constant  steaming  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  south  of  Iran. 

When  the  ships  returned  to  San  Diego  on 
Feb.  25,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Hi- 
dalgo, went  out  to  greet  the  crews.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Hayward,  sent  a  videotaped  message.  Navy 
officials  said  there  was  nothing  from  the 
Wliite  House. 

While  Pentagon  officials  almost  uniformly 
admire  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown's  tech- 
nical knowledge,  command  of  the  strategic 
deterrent  and  economic  management,  they 
say  he  has  sliown  little  interest  in  manpow- 
er is.sues.  They  also  as.sert  that  no  one  else 
in  the  Pentagon  hierarchy  has  taken  up  the 
slack. 

JOINT  CHIEFS  NOW  INVOLTB* 

Nor  have  the  service  chiefs  paid  much  at- 
tention until  recently.  General  Meyer,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  was  quoted  not  long 
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ago  as  saying,  "I  have  never- 111  repeat, 
never— seen  personnel  matters  or  pay  mat- 
ters brought  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
before  the  past  year  or  so." 

Commanders  in  the  field  must  put  much 
time  and  attention  into  management:  keep- 
ing up  with  the  paperwori^  solving  prob- 
lems of  housing,  worrying  about  the  post 
exchange  and  the  day-care  center.  CSeneral 
Meyer  says.  "One  of  the  biggest  complaints 
that  you  hear  from  soldiers  and  command- 
ers in  the  field  is  that  they're  not  able  to  get 
their  views  to  a  responsible  commander." 

Still  another  reason  widely  cited  for  the 
departures  Is  the  contempt  of  the  public 
and  often  their  poUtical  leaders,  felt  by  mili- 
tary people,  ttiat  is  a  residue  from  Vietnam. 
Good  people  In  the  service  are  not  given  the 
esteem  they  seek,  explained  a  senior  officer 
here.  "They  Just  dont  feel  good  about 
themselves,"  he  said. 

rORCHASINC  power  DROPS 

On  the  tangible  side,  any  senior  officer 
here  who  is  asked  wtiat  the  problems  are 
will  rattle  off  a  list  like  a  machine  gun. 
Limits  on  compensation  have  caused  service 
people's  purchasing  power  to  drop  15  to  17 
percent  over  the  last  seven  years. 

Melvln  R.  Laird,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  said  recently  tiiat  a  third-class 
petty  officer  handling  $25  million  airplanes 
on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  made  less 
than  a  cashier  at  McDonald's. 

In  contrast,  a  middle-grade  petty  officer 
with  technical  trainiiig  making  $12,000  a 
year  can  go  into  dvilian  life  and  easily 
double  his  salary.  And  he  can  do  that  work- 
ing a  five-day,  40-hour  week  instead  of  a  60- 
or  70-hour  week  plus  standing  watch  on  the 
weekend.* 


RESOLUTION  ON  CAMBODIA 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OFILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28, 1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  House  con(nirrent  res- 
olution on  Cambodia  just  introduced 
by  my  colleague.  Representative  Mar- 
garet M.  Heckles. 

I  am  siu^  that  my  colleagues  would 
certainly  agree  with  me  in  calling  for 
humanitarian  assistance  and  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Kam- 
puchea. Attention  to  this  matter  is 
critical  In  order  to  focus  on  the  trage- 
dies in  Cambodia  and  also  to  call  again 
for  an  international  (inference  on  the 
future  status  of  Kampuchea. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution 
because  it  is  in  support  of  action  to 
protect  the  most  precious  gift  we  have 
aside  from  life  itself— hirnian  rights.  I 
submit  to  you  that  to  deny  protection 
of  human,  rights  anywhere  in  the 
world  toward  any  peoples  be  they  Hai- 
tian refugees,  blacks,  whites,  or 
women,  is  to  threaten  the  very  basis  of 
our  existence. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  oh  Cambodia 

Expressing  the  deep  concern  of  the  "Con- 
gress over  the  plight  of  the  Cambodian 
people  and  its  strong  support  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  and  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea. 

Whereas  war  and  starvation  continue  to 
pose  grave  threats  to  the  very  existence  of 
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of  Kampuchea,  their  heritage 


the  people 
and  culture 

Whereas  ( he  occupation  of  Kampuchea  by 
Vietnamese  forces  has  helped  to  create  and 
maintain  tti  ese  threats  and  to  hamper  relief 
efforts: 

Whereas  >ven  greater  food  shortages  In 
the  coming  nonths  can  be  expected  to  exac- 
erbate the  I  iready  critical  food  situation  in 
Kampuchea ; 

Whereas  the  unrest  in  Kampuchea  has 
forced  man:  residents  to  flee  their  homes; 

Whereas  i  :ontinued  hostilities  in  Kampu- 
chea and  F<  reign  intervention  threaten  the 
stability  of  l  he  entire  region; 

Whereas  t  lie  United  Nations  has  called  for 
the  withdnwal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Kampuchea  and  for  a  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  I  Kampuchea; 

Whereas  1  he  Just  concluded  session  of  the 
United  Natl  ona  Human  Rights  Commission 
has  strongl]  condemned  the  deprivation  of 
food  and  medicine,  the  gross  and  flagrant 
violation  of  basic  human  rights,  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  forces  in  Kampuchea: 
Now,  theref  )re.  be  it 

Resolved  I  y  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senati  concurring)  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  Strongly  supports  continued  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  the  people  of  Kampu- 
chea; 

(2)  Calls  upon  the  President  to  pledge 
United  Stat»  support  and  urge  the  assist- 
ance of  ot  ler  nations  at  the  upcoming 
pledging  cor  f  erence: 

(3)  Reitertit^  its  call  for  the  convening  of 
an  intemati  inal  conference  on  Kampuchea 
aimed  at  erding  the  fighting  and  bringing 
about  the  « tablishment  of  a  representative 
government  in  Kampuchea; 

<4)  Calls  for  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  f  >rces  from  Kampuchea  and  the 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country;  anc 

(5)  Urges  the  President,  through  the 
United  Statts  Permanent  representative  to 
the  United  I  fations,  to  support  action  by  the 
United  Natii  ins  on  behalf  of  protecting  the 
fundamenta  human  rights  of  the  people  of 
Kampuchea  • 


blea:^ 


DAYS  AHEAD  FOR 
NATION'S  SCHOOLS 


HON.  tICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  MEW  YORK 
m  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fr  day,  March  28, 1980 

Mr.  OT]  INGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  In  today's  Congressional 
Record  a  <  olumn  from  the  New  York 
Times  by  >  Ibert  Shanker.  president  of 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
which  ablr  describes  the  disastrous 
effect  of  tl  le  President's  proposals  for 
cuts  in  essential  programs  to  balance 
the  budgei .  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
with  Mr.  Sfianker  when  he  asks: 

does  need  to  be  balanced. 

this  be  done  by  depriving  the 

health  and  other  serv- 

keep  these  services  and  make 

paid  for  by  those  who  can 


If  the  bui^et 
why  should 
people  of  etiication. 
Ices?  Why  n^t 
sure  they 
afford  it? 


The  budget 
ing  impaci 
which  aire  idy 
ages  of  inl  latlon 
aroimd  the 
ets  are  bei  ng 
cannot  aff<  rd 
pay  for  pi  blic 


ae 


ax  will  have  a  devastat- 

on  our  Nation's  schools. 

are  suffering  the  rav- 

and  budget  cuts.  All 

country,  local  school  budg- 

cut  as  localities  simply 

higher  property  taxes  to 

education.  As  budgets 
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are  cut.  children  are  deprived  of  en- 
richment courses;  class  sizes  are  in- 
creased and  the  quality  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  jeopardized. 

Just  1  month  ago.  I  introduced  the 
Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Assistance  Act.  This  bill, 
HJl.  6598.  authorizes  grants  directly 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  an 
amount  equal  to  $100  for  every  child 
in  that  school  district.  The  administra- 
tion is  simple,  the  paperwork  minimal. 
These  grants  could  be  used  for  those 
needs  which  the  local  educational 
agency  determines  are  most  pressing. 
For  example,  the  school  district  could 
hire  needed  teachers,  eliminate  archi- 
tectural barriers  to  the  handicapped, 
reduce  class  size,  or  do  many  other 
things  for  which  assistance  is  not  pres- 
ently available.  With  the  passage  of 
this  act,  more  of  the  cost  of  education 
would  be  shifted  from  the  regressive 
property  tax  to  the  more  progressive 
Federal  income  tax,  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  become  a  partner 
with  the  States  and  localities  in  assur- 
ing the  availability  of  high-quality 
education  for  all  children  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Unfortimately.  since  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  February,  the  President 
has  revised  his  1981  budget  and  has 
proposed  indiscriminate  cuts  in  domes- 
tic programs.  While  I  strongly  support 
the  principles  contained  in  H.R.  6598. 
it  is  clear  to  me  now.  the  crucial  task 
ahead  will  be  to  hold  the  line  on 
cuts  in  the  present  Federal  education 
budget.  I  will  be  working  hard  to 
insure  that  we  do  provide  adequate 
f imding  in  this  area.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  t)e- 
lieve  it  would  be  a  travesty  if  the  cur- 
rent inflation  leads  to  counterproduc- 
tive efforts  to  cut  back  on  our  public 
education  system— this  is  oiu-  most  im- 
portant investment  in  our  Nation's 
future. 

As  we  consider  the  various  proposals 
put  forth  to  balance  the  budget.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Shanker's  column  is  very 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  text  of 
this  article  follows: 

Bleak  Days  Ahead  roR  Nation's  Schools 

School  systems  have  reason  to  be  worried. 
It's  hard  to  get  local  taxpayers  to  support 
schools,  and,  on  top  of  local  problems,  the 
schools  are  about  to  be  hit  by  Washington. 

First  there  is  President  Carter's  commit- 
ment to  balance  the  budget.  Early  reports 
stated  that  the  Administration  was  consid- 
ering almost  $1  billion  in  education  cuts.  It 
will  certainly  tell  us  a  lot  about  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  education  if,  at  the 
same  time  he  is  establishing  his  new,  costly 
and  unneeded  separate  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education,  he  deprives  the 
schools  of  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

But  the  rumored  reductions  in  education 
aid  are  not  the  only  way  in  which  Washing- 
ton can  hurt  the  schools.  There  is  great 
pressure  to  do  away  with  revenue  sharing  to 
states  and  cities,  or  to  greatly  reduce  the 
program.  If  the  program  is  eliminated, 
states  would  lose  $2.7  billion.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  nearly  50  percent  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  used  in  education,  so  this 
could  mean  a  loss  of  more  than  another  $1 
billion  to  the  schools.  What's  more,  states 
would  also  be  forced  to  increase  taxes  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  other  half —or,  if 
they  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  raise  state 
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taxes,  they  would  be  forced  to  cut  proirams. 
Since  state  aid  to  elementary,  Mcondary 
and  higher  education  is  a  huge  i>art  of  every 
state  budget,  the  losses  to  school  districts 
and  public  higher  education  could  be  even 
larger. 

But  even  this  double  loss  of  funds— the 
loss  of  federal  aid  to  education  and  the  loss 
of  state  aid— does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
There's  more  bad  news  on  the  way. 

Interest  rates  have  been  moving  up  very 
quickly.  With  interest  rates  as  high  as  they 
are,  school  districts  as  well  as  local  and  state 
governments  will  have  to  pay  much  more  in- 
terest on  bonds  they  offer  for  sale.  New 
York  State  may  be  forced  to  pay  hundreds 
of  millions  more  in  its  spring  borrowing,  as 
will  school  districts  throughout  the  state. 
This  means  that  hundreds  of  millions  which 
will  be  paid  in  the  increased  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money  will  not  be  available  for  educa- 
tional programs  unless  additional  taxes  are 
collected  to  cover  these  new  expenses. 

Energy  costs  are  going  up  and  will  contin- 
ue to  go  up,  especially  with  the  deregulation 
of  domestic  oil.  And  some  are  talking  about 
an  additional  federal  tax  on  gasoline.  This 
would  be  designed  to  bring  more  money  into 
the  federal  purse  to  help  balance  the 
budget,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  again 
Increase  the  cost  of  miming  schools,  col- 
leges, state  and  local  governments. 

The  schools  of  this  country  cannot  survive 
these  blows.  Even  without  these  problems, 
urban  school  systems  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  San  Francisco,  to  name  just  a 
few,  are  at  the  brink  of  disaster.  Thousands 
of  other  school  systems  are  not  in  such  bad 
shape  but  have  been  deteriorating  in  recent 
years.  If  Washington  proceeds  with  its 
agenda,  almost  all  our  schools  will  be  In 
trouble.  Sure,  inflation  is  a  major  issue— but 
so  are  education  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate social  services.  The  President  and 
Congress  have  been  hearing  that  inflation 
must  be  dealt  with.  They  need  to  hear  from 
the  parents  and  teachers  that  we  hold  the 
preservation  6f  public  education  more  im- 
portant than  balancing  the  budget. 

Sacrificing  education  for  the  purpose  of 
balancing  the  budget  is  especially  question- 
able because  there  is  no  solid  evidence  that 
budget  balancing  would  do  very  much  to 
end  inflation.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  balancing  the  federal 
budget  would  reduce  inflation  by  two-tenths 
of  one  percent:  that  is,  the  current  rate 
would  move  from  18.3  percent  to  18.1  per- 
cent. Other  economists  have  other  figures, 
but  the  track  record  of  economists  in  deal- 
ing with  inflation  has  not  been  very  good  in 
the  last  decade.  Only  the  foolhardy  would 
gamble  on  the  destruction  of  public  services 
in  order  to  test  a  dubious  economic  doctrine. 

But  what  is  going  on  is  even  more  tragical- 
ly wasteful.  It's  very  clear  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  control  inflation  by  creating 
unemployment.  Jacking  up  the  interest 
rates  didn't  create  enough  unemployment, 
apparently— so  now  there  is  talk  of  eliminat- 
ing programs  that  provide  Jobs  in  order  to 
have  a  more  direct  effect.  For  example,  up 
for  killing  is  the  countercyclical  aid  pro- 
gram, which  provides  $1  billion  to  cities 
with  high  unemployment  rates,  and  ttu-eat- 
ened  with  extinction  is  the  CETA  Title  VI 
Jobs  program,  providing  about  $500  million 
to  urban  areas.  If  New  York  City  has  to  face 
these  losses,  we  will  have  SO  and  70  children 
in  many  of  our  classes,  not  the  mere  40 
Mayor  Koch  now  threatens  us  with.  The  in- 
sanity is  that  the  federal  government  will 
gain  nothing  by  this.  Every  1  percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment  costs  about  $20  bil- 
lion in  lost  tax  revenues  and  increased  costs 
due  to  unemployment,  welfare  and  Medicaid 
payments,  food  stamps  and  other  provisions 
for  assistance  to  the  indigent. 
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If  the  budget  does  need  to  be  balanced, 
why  should  this  be  done  by  depriving  the 
people  of  education,  health  and  other  serv- 
ices? Why  not  keep  these  services  and  make 
sure  they  are  paid  for  by  those  who  can 
afford  It?  If  we  have  to  have  balanced 
budgets,  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  our  tax 
structure,  which  President  Carter  once 
called  "a  national  disgrace." 

But  holding  the  line  on  present  services  Is 
not  enough.  Even  without  this  new  assault, 
public  services  are  deteriorating.  This  is  a 
time  not  to  destroy  the  services  but  to  halt 
the  deterioration.  This  is  an  election  year. 
It's  a  good  time  to  remember  the  promises 
of  1976  and  ask  that  they  be  kept:  federal 
relief  in  welfare  and  Medicaid,  adequate 
funds  for  educating  the  handicapped,  a 
move  toward  national  health  insurance,  and 
so  forth. 

When  this  budget  process  is  all  over,  there 
will  be  winners  and  losers  among  the  people 
of  our  country.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  the 
message  that  those  who  permit  our  schools, 
colleges,  libraries  and  hospitals  to  go  down 
the  drain  may  be  among  the  losers,  too. 
next  November,  balanced  budget  or  not.* 
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NA'nONAL  RIDESHARINa  ACT 
OF  1980 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MR.  SCOTT 
CHILCOTT  AND  YOUTH  CITY  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OrCAUPORMI* 
IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATITES 

Friday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  a 
fine  young  man  from  my  district.  Mr. 
Scott  Chilcott,  who  was  awarded  earli- 
er this  month  a  $500  savings  bond  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  out- 
standing young  participant  In  the 
CETA  program  at  Youth  City  of 
America.  Scott,  at  age  16.  was  selected 
from  among  nominees  from  27  coim- 
ties  as  the  outstanding  contributor  for 
his  fine  work  in  last  summer's  CETA 
youth  program  at  Youth  City. 

Youth  City  of  America,  located  near 
Cathey's  Valley  and  Yosemlte  Nation- 
al Park  in  Mariposa  County.  Calif.,  Is  a 
unique  community  deserving  of  special 
recognition  also.  A  750-acre  home  and 
school  for  neglected  or  abandoned 
youngsters.  Youth  City  was  founded 
in  1978  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ortega,  who  is 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  famed  Boys 
Town  in  Nebraska.  A  ranch  communi- 
ty of  individual  homes  caring  for 
youngsters  of  various  ages.  Youth  City 
provides  schooling,  guidance,  moral 
and  spiritual  development,  self-govern- 
ment, and  recreational  and  social  ac- 
tivities. Up  to  six  youngsters  are 
placed  in  each  home  which  is  headed 
by  a  professional,  trained,  husband- 
wife  team  of  teaching  parents  who 
provide  the  guidance  and  support 
these  troubled  young  people  need  to 
set  them  oh  the  road  to  success  in  life. 

Our  congratulations  go  out  to  Joe 
Ortega  and  Youth  City  for  their  fine 
mission  of  building  responsible,  inde- 
pendent young  adults.  And  our  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  go  to 
Scott  Chilcott  who  Is  already  well  on 
the  way  to  success.^ 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSTIVANIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  National  Ride- 
sharing  Act  of  1980.  Briefly,  this  legis- 
lation would  establish  and  provide 
funding  for  a  National  Office  of  Ride- 
sharing  under  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  assist  municipalities,  re- 
gional planning  groups,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting ridesharing  programs.  Now 
let  me  explain  the  Justification  for  a 
larger  Federal  role  in  promoting  ride- 
sharing. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  ride- 
sharing  is  a  valuable  energy  conserva- 
tion tool.  Every  vanpool  on  the  road 
today  saves  at  least  5,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  each  year.  According  to  Secre- 
tary Goldschmidt,  the  ciunulatlve 
saving  is  as  high  as  3.5  billion  gallons 
each  year.  Last  October,  President 
Carter  described  how  ridesharing 
could  be  a  major  energy  conservation 
Initiative.  In  that  announcement,  he 
stated  that  the  Nation  could  save  22.5 
million  g^ons  of  gasoline  every  day  if 
the  50  million  Americans  who  drive 
alone  to  and  from  work  carried  Just 
one  additional  passenger.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  set  up  a  National  Task 
Force  on  Ridesharing  to  serve  as  a 
forum  for  the  promotion  of  the  con- 
cept. One  important  function  of  the 
task  force  is  to  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  solving  problems  re- 
luted  to  vehicle  insurance,  financing, 
and  labor-management  relations, 
which  have  sometimes  been  impedi- 
ments to  large  scale  carpool  and  van- 
pool  projects. 

In  addition  to  conserving  gasoline, 
ridesharing  relieves  traffic  and  park- 
ing congestion,  reduces  air  pollution, 
cuts  down  on  personal  commuting 
costs,  and  improves  employer-employ- 
ee relations. 

While  most  people  agree  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  ridesharing.  some  might 
not  believe  there  is  a  need  to  increase 
Federal  involvement  and  funding.  I 
would  disagree.  Congress  has  already 
set  up  the  foimdation  in  Public  Law 
95-599.  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978.  for  an  expand- 
ed role  by  endorsing  the  concept  of  a 
single  lead  office  with  its  own  pool  of 
f imds.  We  now  need  to  expand  on  that 
legislation  to  actually  establish  a  na- 
tional office  and  to  reauthorize  funds 
for  categorical  grants  and  loans  for 
ridesharing  programs.  Nine  million  was 
authorized  under  Public  Law  95-599 
for  fiscal  year  1980  and  my  biU  would 
reauthorize  the  program  at  a  level  of 
$20  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982. 

I  am  aware  of  and  sympathetic  to 
demands  that  Congress  cut  Federal 
spending  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
benefits  of  an  expanded  ridesharing 
program  to  both  our  Goveroment  and 
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our  constituents  would  be  immoase. 
Our  national  security  and  domestic 
economic  health  is  proving  fragile  in 
the  face  of  spiraling  energy  costs  and 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  Imports.  A 
clear  financial  and  moral  commitment 
to  ridesharing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  visible  and  effective 
step  on  the  road  to  energy  independ- 
ence and  security. 
Text  of  bill  foUows: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  make  grants  and  loans  for  car- 
pooling  and  vanpQoUnc  programs  and  to 
establish  a  National  Offk»  of  Rideshar- 
ing. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemJUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Rideshar- 
ing Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  146  of  UUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"f  146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projects 

"(a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  national 
policy  that  spedal  effort  should  be  made  to 
promote  commuter  forma  of  transportation 
whkb  conserve  energy,  reduce  pollution, 
and  reduce  trmffic  congestion.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  anist  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployers and  employeea  wbo  wisb  to  estab- 
lish carpooUng  and  vanpooUng  programs 
where  they  are  needed  and  desired  and  shall 
assist  local  and  State  govemmenta.  and 
their  tnstnimentallties.  in  enoouragiiig  aucb 
modes  of  transportation  by  removing  legal 
and  regulatory  barrien  to  such  programa. 
supporting  existing  catpoollng  and  vanpool- 
Ing  programs,  and  provkllng  terhntral  as- 
sistance for  the  purpose  of  increasing  par- 
ticipation in  such  modes. 

"(b)  In  order  to  conserve  fuel,  decrease 
traffic  oongestkm  during  rush  hours.  Im- 
prove air  quality,  and  enhance  the  use  of  ex- 
isting highways  and  parking  faciUtiea.  the 
Secretary  may  approve  for  Fedoal  financial 
assistance  from  funds  apportioned  under 
secUons  104(bXl).  104<bXS).  and  104<bX6) 
of  this  title,  projects  designed  to  encourage 
the  use  of  caipools  and  vanpoola.  Such  a 
project  may  Include  such  measures  as  pro- 
viding caipooUng  and  vanpooUng  opportuni- 
ties to  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  systems 
for  locating  potential  riders  and  informing 
them  of  convenient  carpooUng  and  vanpool- 
Ing  opportunities,  acquiring  vehicles  appro- 
priate for  carpotd  and  vanpool  use.  designat- 
ing existing  highway  lane*  as  preferential 
carpool  or  vanpool  highway  lanes,  providing 
related  traffic  control  devices,  and  designat- 
ing existing  facilities  for  use  as  preferential 
parking  for  caipools  and  vanpoola. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  and 
loans  to  States,  counties,  munidpalities. 
metropolitan  planning  organlaatiMis.  other 
units  of  local  and  regional  government,  and 
recipients  of  any  financial  assistance  under 
section  3  or  S  of  the  Urban  Maaa  Transpor- 
UUon  Act  of  1964  (49  V&C.  1603  or  1604) 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  subsection  (a). 
Such  grants  and  loans  shall  be  awarded  In  a 
manner  which  emphasises  energy  conserva- 
tion, although  the  Secretary  may  use  other 
factors  as  deemed  appropriate.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  any  project  approved 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  75 
percent.  No  grant  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  used  ton  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  vehicles,  or  for  the  construction  of 
highway  lanes  as  preferential  carpool  or 
vanpool  highway  lanes,  or  for  the  construc- 
tion of  parkinc  facilities. 

"(dxi)  A  project  authorised  by  this  see- 
Uon  shall  be  subject  to  and  oairtod  out  In 
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•ocordszMe  wit  i  aD  provtadona  of  this  title. 
excei>t  tbose  pipvisionB  which  the  Secretary 
detennines  ara  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 

UOtL". 

"(2)  The  Sea  etary  shall  not  approve  any 
iwoject  under  i  his  section  which  will  have 
•n  adverse  ef f <  ct  on  any  mass  transporta- 
tion  system. 

"(e)  The  Seci  etary  shall  establish,  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  a  National 
Office  of  Ride  haring.  directly  responsible 
to  the  Secretar  r.  which  shall  cooirdlnate  all 
carpooUng  and  vanpooling  activities  within 
the  Departmeitt  of  Transportation  and 
which  shall— 

"(1)  set  naticnal  goals  for  the  reduction 
through  the  us*  of  c&rpools  and  vanpcols  of 
poUution  and  t  -af fie  and  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  motor  h  el; 

"(2)  compile  itatistics  related  to  carpool- 
ing  and  vanpool  hg; 

"(3)  perform  economic  analyses  with  re- 
spect to  carpool  (  and  vanpools; 

"(4)  promote  carpools  and  vanpools  at 
State,  local,  and  national  levels; 

"(5)  provide  t  ichnical  assistance  to  facili- 
tate carpooling  md  vanpooling  activities; 

"(6)  respond  i  o  inquiries  from  the  public 
related  to  carpo  >ling  and  vanpooling; 

"(7)  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  de- 
velopments in.  airpooling  and  vanpooling. 
activiUes  of  th>  National  Offlce  of  Ride- 
sharing,  and  nt  tional  carjwoling  and  van- 
pooling  trends; 

"(8)  evaluate  he  national  impacts  of  car- 
pooling  and  vanpooling  programs  and 
assure  that  aQ  iteps  are  talien  in  coopera- 
Uon  with  other  lepartments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Ocremment  to  eliminate  any 
potentially  adv<  rae  impact  which  such  pro- 
grams may  hai  e  on  other  transportation 
modes; 

"(9)  identify  local.  SUte.  and  Federal 
laws,  regulation  ^  and  policies  which  are  ob- 
stacles to  the  e  (panaion  of  carpooling  and 
vanpooling  oppc  ttunities  and  programs:  and 

"(10)  recommmd  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  the  goals  and  purt)oses  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  The  Sea  etary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  tfie  Congress  not  later  than 
the  date  occurring  12  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
each  date  occuiring  12  months  after  such 
date,  a  report  o  i  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  ;  eport  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  estimute  of  the  motor  fuel  con- 
served and  the  i  oUution  reduced  because  of 
the  operation  ofjthis  section; 

"(2)  an  analysl^  of  State,  local,  and  private 
participation  in  aupoola  and  vanpools; 

"(3)  a  deacrlpi  ion  of  carpooling  and  van- 
pooling  progran  s  undertaken  by  States,  lo- 
calities, and  re<ipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  i  ection;  and 

"(4)  recomme  idatlons  for  legislation  to 
carry  out  this  section.". 

Sk.  3.  Sectloh  134  of  UUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  a  nended— 

(1)  by  redesig  lating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsectioi  s  (c)  and  (d).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  insertbg  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  su  tisection: 

"(b)  The  Secra  lary  shaU  not  approve  after 
January  1.  1982,  the  granting  of  any  finan- 
cial assistance  ui  ider  section  146  of  this  title 
to  be  used  in  ac  7  urban  area  of  more  than 
50,009  populatioi  I  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  assist  ince  is  based  on  a  continu- 
ing comprehensi  re  transportation  planning 
process  carried  >n  cooperatively  by  SUtes 
and  local  conuni  initles  in  conformance  with 
the  objectives  of  this  section.". 

Ssc.  4.  Sectiod  126  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of   978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d).  (e).  (f). 
•nd(gX 
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(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2))  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979.  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30,  1980. 
$1,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30,  1982,  for  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  th^  Secretary  of 
Transportation  In  carrying  out  section 
146(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979,  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30,  1980. 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30.1981,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1982.  to 
carry  out  section  146(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  In  addition,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  Acts  governing  the  use  of  funds  available 
in  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Account,  such 
funds  shall  be  available,  as  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  to  carry  out  this  section, 
except  that— 

"(A)  Not  more  than  $5,000,000  of  such 
fimds  shall  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30,  1982;  and 

"(B)  Not  more  than  $10,000,000  of  such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30,  1982,  to  carry  out 
section  146(c)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.".« 
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DRAFT  REGISTRATION  TWISTS 
AND  TURNS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXFRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
administration  efforts  to  Jam  draft 
registration  through  the  House  went 
awry  Thursday  when  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  its  credit, 
refused  to  use  the  transfer  procedure 
to  circumvent  the  1980  budget  ceiling. 

I  understand,  however,  that  the 
draft  registration  drovers,  fearlessly 
anfractuous,  have  set  up  camp  in  the 
Rules  Committee  to  devise  a  subter- 
fuge for  attacliing  the  registration 
funds  to  an  amendment  to  the  1980 
budget  resolution. 

Two  articles  from  the  March  28, 
1980,  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times,  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28. 1980] 

HonsK  Pakkl  Postpones  Kkt  Voti  on 

DraftIssok 

WASHmGTOH.— The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  handed  President  Carter  an- 
other setback  in  his  effort  to  resume  regis- 
tration for  the  draft  when  the  committee 
chairman  postponed  a  crucial  vote  on  the 
issue  today. 

Congressional  officials  said  that  Repre- 
sentative Jamie  L.  Whitten.  Democrat  of 
Mississippi,  called  off  a  scheduled  commit- 
tee meeting  at  the  last  minute  without 
giving  a  reason.  A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Whit- 
ten was  unavailable  for  explanation. 

Informed  officials  on  Capitol  Hill  specu- 
lated, however,  that  Mr.  Whitten  feared  he 
did  not  have  oiough  votes  to  carry  the 


measure.  A  reading  yesterday  suggested 
that  the  outcome  was  too  close  to  call. 

The  measure,  calling  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  $13  million  to  pay  for  registering 
19-  and  20-year-oId  men  for  military  service, 
has  been  stalled  in  the  committee  because 
the  Oovemment  has  exceeded  its  budget 
ceiling. 

The  vote  postponed  today  was  on  a  plan 
to  transfer  funds  to  pay  for  registration 
from  an  account  in  the  Pentagon.  But  Con- 
gressional officials  said  that  a  similar  vote 
on  another  issue  yesterday  was  so  close  that 
tlie  measure  on  draft  registration  might 
have  been  defeated  if  a  vote  had  been  taken 
today. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  in  Janu- 
ary President  Carter  called  for  a  resumption 
of  draft  registration  as  a  signal  of  national 
resolve  to  resist  Soviet  aggression,  and  the 
Administration  has  t>een  pushing  for  a  vote 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28, 1980] 
Reqttist  on  Dratt  Hrrs  Another  Snag 

President  Carter's  request  for  $13  million 
to  register  men  for  the  draft  ran  into  an- 
other delay  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  yesterday. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  subcommittee  re- 
fused to  appropriate  the  money  on  a  tie 
vote.  Then  house  leaders  regrouped  and  set 
to  work  to  win  approval  in  the  full  commit- 
tee to  show  support  for  this  part  of  Carter's 
response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. But  before  the  full  committee  could 
act.  the  congressional  Budget  committees 
reported  that  projected  spending  for  this 
year  would  break  through  the  budget  ceil- 
ing. No  more  new  spending  can  be  approved 
until  the  spending  celling  is  increased,  and 
that  won't  happen  imtU  after  the  Easter 
recess. 

So  committee  leaders  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  transferring  already  appropriated 
funds  from  some  other  miUtary  account  to 
the  draft  registration  program.  The  commit- 
tee scheduled  a  meeting  yesterday  to  ap- 
prove it.  but  canceled  the  meeting  Just 
before  it  was  to  begin. 

Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  Jr.  (D- 
Mass.)  said  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  Jamie  Whitten  (D-Miss.)  told  him 
there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  the  commit- 
tee that  authorizing  si>ending  by  transfer 
was  a  bad  precedent,  that  there  would  be 
several  more  requests  coming  along  if  this 
were  approved  and  that  they  should  pull 
back  and  think  It  over  some  more. 

The  committee  may  also  have  been  made 
nervous  by  the  close  vote  by  wliich  a  trans- 
fer of  funds  to  keep  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission alive  squeaked  through  the  day 
before. 

An  administration  official  on  hand  for  the 
meeting  was  distressed  by  the  delay.  The 
administration  fears  each  day's  delay  gives 
more  time  for  opposition  to  registration  to 
grow.  It  had  carefully  cleared  the  way  for 
the  transfer  through  the  Senate,-and  now  it 
was  derailed  again  in  the  House. 

Registration  of  women,  which  Carter  has 
also  proposed,  is  unaffected.  It  would  re- 
quire separate  authorizing  legislation.* 


KAMA  RIVER  TRUCKS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  technology,  designs,  and 
equipment   were   purchased   by   the 
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Soviet  Union  in  order  to  build  a  large 
truck  factory  on  the  Kama  River  in  Si- 
beria. The  appearance  of  Kama  River 
trucks  as  Soviet  military  vehicles  In 
Afghanistan  has  heightened  a  contro- 
versy over  what  export  control  regula- 
tions were  applied  to  American  partici- 
pation in  building  the  truck  factory 
and  what  end-use  statements  or  agree- 
ments were  made  at  the  time  of  the 
sale. 

When  this  controversy  surfaced  in 
December  1979. 1  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Commerce  Department  requesting  an 
explanation.  I  did  not  receive  a  reply 
to  my  questions  until  March  18,  1980. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  Including  my  letter  and  the  re- 
sponse. The  Commerce  Department 
letter  also  lists  the  testimony  they 
have  given  on  this  subject  and  that 
should  be  helpful  to  those  who  wish 
Information  on  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's position  regarding  the  Kama 
River  trucks  and  export  licensing  pro- 
cedures. 

Apparently,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  determined  that  no  violation 
occurred  of  end-use  statements  filed 
during  the  export  licensing  process  by 
U.S.  exporters.  Many  questions,  how- 
ever, remain:  What  could  the  Com- 
merce Department  do  if  it  could  deter- 
mine there  had  been  violations?  Why 
was  there  no  end-use  agreement  prior 
to  entering  the  Kama  River  project? 
Does  the  Commerce  Department  have 
the  legal  authority  and  practical 
means  available  to  shut  off  exports 
and  to  stop  the  flow  of  technology  and 
spare  parts  to  Kama  River  if  there 
had  only  been  a  violation  of  end-use 
statements  as  opposed  to  end-use 
agreements?  These  issues  should  be 
considere<L 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  since 
the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, two  outstanding  validated 
licenses  for  the  Kama  River  project 
have  been  revoked 

Several  committees  of  the  Congress 
are  working  now  to  resolve  this  issue 
of  technology  transfers  that  have  po- 
tential military  uses.  These  inquiries 
are  important  in  order  to  find  a  way  of 
balancing  the  contribution  foreign 
sales  of  technology  that  may  be  availa- 
ble elsewhere  make  to  our  balance  of 
pajrments,  and  the  risks  involved  not 
only  to  our  coimtry  but  to  third  <x>un- 
tries  of  transferring  this  technology  to 
another  country  which  may  use  it 
militarily. 

The  Kama  River  truck  controversy 
has  higtUighted  the  importance  of  tliis 
issue  and  Congress  should  certainly 
carefully  scrutinize  the  evidence  of  the 
Kama  River  case  and  our  burgeoning 
technology  sales  to  other  <x>untries 
such  as  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
in  light  of  our  experience  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
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December  3,  1979. 
Hon.  Priup  M.  KLvmncK. 
Secretary-Designate  of  Commerce,  U.S.  De- 
partment   of   Commerce.    Waahington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sbcrxtart:  I  have  noted  with 
some  concern  the  continuing  debate  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  regarding  the 
Kama  River  truck  factory  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  case 
and  what  evidence  we  have  of  diversion  of 
some  of  the  trucks  for  military  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  percentage  of  trucks  that  we 
think  might  have  been  diverted.  Specifical- 
ly, what  end-use  agreement  preceded  the 
construction  of  the  factory,  what  is  the 
Judgment  of  the  Department  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  any  violations  of  the  original 
agreement,  what  does  the  Department 
intend  to  do  to  resolve  this  matter  with  the 
Soviets,  and  if  there  is  any  violation,  will 
the  project  l>e  terminated? 

I  would  appreciate  the  Department's  Judg- 
ment on  these  questions. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lei  H.  HAiOLTOir, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East 

The  Secretary  op  Commci. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  18, 1980. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamiltom, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Habolton.  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Decemlxr  3  concerning  trucks 
manufactured  by  the  Kama  River  truck  fac- 
tory. I  apologize  for  the  delay  in  responding 
to  your  letter. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  testi- 
fied before  the  Congress  concerning  this 
subject  on  several  occasions.  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  given  by  Stanley  J. 
Mareuss.  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Trade  Administration,  on  November  28, 
1979.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  For 
additional  information  you  may  want  to 
refer  to  the  hearing  records  of  the  testimo- 
ny listed  below: 

January  22.  1980  testimony  by  PhU^ 
Klutznick.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
of  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee. 

February  4,  1980  testimony  by  Kent 
Knowles.  Director.  Office  of  Export  Admin- 
istration, and  Sharon  Connelly,  Director, 
Compliance  Division,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Procurement  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

February  6.  1980  testimony  of  Philip 
Klutznick.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  before 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

February  20,  1980  testimtmy  of  Homer 
Moyer,  CJeneral  Counsel,  before  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Senate  Oovemmental  Affairs  Ccunmittee. 

Following  are  the  answers  to  your  specific 
questions: 

Question  1.  What  evidence  do  we  have  of 
diversion  of  some  of  the  Kama  River  trucks 
for  military  puri>oses.  including  the  percent- 
age of  trucks  so  delivered? 

Other  than  the  information  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  press  and  in  the  statements 
before  Congress,  the  evidence  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  received  as  to  the 
use  of  Kama  River  production  by  the  Soviet 
military  origiimtes  within  the  Intelligence 
Community  and  is  classified.  The  CIA  ad- 
vises us  that  it  will  be  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  on  this  subject.  We 
suggest  that  you  contact  the  Legislative 
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Counsel  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Mr.  Frederick  Hltts.  at  SS1-«12I.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  forwarding  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  HltU  so  that  be  Is  aware  at 
your  inquiry. 

Q.2.  What  end-use  acreement  preceded 
the  construction  of  the  Kama  River  fac- 
tory? 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  end-use  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  U.8.  Oovemment 
before  it  approved  parttdpatlon  in  the 
Kama  River  project.  Because  of  the  avafl- 
ability  of  the  technology  involved  from 
other  sources,  however,  the  VJB.  Oovem- 
ment had  concluded  that  whQe  some  of 
these  trucks  could  be  put  to  military  oms. 
the  transaction  would  not  make  a  tigntn- 
cant  contribution  to  Soviet  military  poteo- 
tlal  which  would  be  detrimental  to  our  secu- 
rity. Moreover,  if  the  U.8.  had  refused  the 
sale,  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  track 
plant  could  probably  have  been  provided  by 
other  countries.  The  result  would  have  been 
to  deprive  the  VS.  of  an  export  assisting  its 
balance  of  payments  whOe  the  USSR  would 
still  have  been  able  to  produce  tnicka  "End- 
use  statements."  as  opposed  to  "end-use 
agreements."  were  filed  during  the  export  li- 
censing process  by  U.S.  exporters  and  some 
foreign  consignees.  The  answer  to  question 
3  discusses  the  Department's  investigation 
of  these  "end-use  statanenta." 

Q.3.  What  is  the  Commerce  Department's 
Judgment  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
violations  of  the  original  agreement? 

The  Compliance  Division  of  the  Offloe  of 
Export  Administration  has  recently  con- 
ducted an  investigation  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  tias  been  any  violation  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  Kama-built  trucks  by  the 
Soviet  military.  Findings  of  the  investiga- 
tion do  not  substantiate  any  violation  of  the 
Act's  provisions.  Thus,  no  nnmpiiaiv^  actitKi 
appears  to  be  warranted. 

Q.4.  What  does  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce intend  to  do  to  resolve  this  matter 
with  the  Soviets?  If  there  is  any  violation, 
will  the  project  be  terminated? 

Only  two  validated  licenses  were  outstand- 
ing for  the  Kama  River  Plant  at  that  time 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  action  and  concurrent  with 
the  overall  review  by  the  President  of  U.S. 
export  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  revoked  these  two  Ucenses. 

If  tills  Department  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance to  you.  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

LoTHm  HoMss  Jr.. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce* 


LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS: 

ACCOMMODATINQ  THE 

DISTURBED 

HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN.  JR. 

OPmiAHA 
nr  THE  HOOSB  OF  RSPRESENTATIVIB 

Friday.  March  28, 1980 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  my  correspondence  of 
this  date  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Dr.  Daniel  P.  Boorstein.  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  letter  was  prompted  by  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  My  purpose  in  sharing 
this  correspondence  is  to  provide  my 
colleagues  with  yet  another  example 
of  waste  contractural  services  within 
the  Government. 

In  light  of  the  recent  publicity  sur- 
rounding this  subject,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  working  to 
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eliminate  su^h  abuses  of  our  taxpay- 
er's money. 


Dr.  DAjf  lEL  P. 
Librarian,  Library 
Washington. 

Obak   Dr. 
Poet  article,  ' 
modating  the 
Psychiatric  InAitute 
ducting  a  19-w4eli 
fully  Dealing 
trons"  involving 
in  the  Library 

Apparently 
cause  of: 


9oORSTKIlf, 

of  Congress, 

ac. 

£  oorstein:   The   Washington 
Jbrary  of  Congress:  Accom- 
Disturbed"  advises  that  the 
of  Washington  is  con- 
program  entitled  Success- 
Disruptive/Disturl>ed  Pa- 
25  staff  persons  each  weelt 
Congress, 
program  was  instituted  be- 


Klthl 


(f  ( 

the  I 


do»n 


1.  The 
"that  of  a 
and  unwashed 
asylum  in  the 
mosphere,"  an(i 

2.  Other 
donnas  from 
fly  psychotic. 

Please  be 
two  weelts,  the 
entered  into 
of  Washington 
tions  and 

Also  be  Idnd 
bers  of 

ing  the  Library, 
instruction 


behavior  of  certain  persons  and 

other  homeless,  friendless 

patrons  who  regularly  seek 

building's  unthreatening  at- 


disurbed  patrons  and  "prima 
Congress  who  aren't  necessar- 
close  to  it." 

enough  to  present,  within 

particulars  of  the  contract 

the  Psychiatric  Institute 

to  include  time,  cost,  objec- 


but( 
idnd 


wth 


I  necesi  ity. 


Congret  sional 


EditoriaUy. 
donna  serving 
role  of  a 
one— not  only 
personal 
of  follies  of 
supposedly 


The  more  appropriate 
hiring  another 
would   be  to 
prima  donnas 
This  would  reiolve 
brooking  another 
the  institution 
Sincerely, 


MOST 


POPULAT]  ON 


( nough  to  advise  of  the  num- 

prima  donnas  inhibit- 

their  impact  and  the  cost  of 

reg^ding  their  idiosyncrasies. 

have  yet  to  find  a  prima 

bi  Congressional  ranks.  The 

Memb  >r  of  Congress  Is  a  humbling 

n  lUst  the  Member  account  for 

inade  luacies— but  the  thousands 

the  I  staffs  including  those  who 

sup  wrt  the  Congress  as  librar- 


answer,  instead  of 

unneeded  consulting  group, 

I  educe   staff,   including   the 

the  Library  of  Congress. 

the  dilemma  without 

unwarranted  criticism  of 

Congress. 


(f 


AoAM  BKHjAmn,  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress.^ 


A|«ERICANS  FAVOR 
STABILIZATION 


HON.  RIC  iARD  L  OTTINGER 

)r  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOn  it  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida  t,  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTIN  jER.  Since  I  introduced 
HJl.  5062.  Idglslatlon  calling  for  a 
policy  of  plai  Ding  for  population  sta- 
bilization, 21 :  Members  have  joined  me 
in  cosponsorli  g  it.  and  17  national  or- 
ganizations, i  acluding  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  Nation- 
al WUdlif e  Fe  deration,  and  the  World 
Population  Sxdety.  have  called  for 
congressional  ictlon  on  it. 

Most  impor  antly.  H.R.  5062  is  con- 
sistent with  lublic  opinion  over  the 
past  decade.]  Repeated  polls  have 
found  that  th ;  majority  of  Americans 
say  the  count  y  should  try  to  limit  its 
population  gi  )wth.  Reporting  on  the 
research  of  t  te  Roper  Center  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  the  ZPG 
Reporter  rec<atly  published  the  fol- 
lowing artic  e  which  documents 
Americans'  oficem  about  population 
growth: 
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Most  Americans  Favor  Limited  Growth 
FOR  U.S.,  World 

more  people  in  the  O.S.? 
Six  in  10  Americans  say  the  VS.  "must 
try  to  limit"  its  population  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Roper  survey  in  1976,  57  percent 
said  limiting  population  growth  is  neces- 
sary, and  35  percent  said  it's  not. 

U.S.  population  growth  is  a  "serious  prob- 
lem," according  to  65  percent  of  those 
polled  in  1971  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future.  Another  26  percent  said  growth  is  a 
problem,  but  and  not  a  serious  one. 

If  U.S.  growth  "slowed  down  and  gradual- 
ly levelled  off."  67  percent  said  they 
loovldnt  be  concerned. 

Americans  don't  want  to  sit  back  and  do 
nothing.  In  June  1977,  73  percent  of  a 
Roper  sample  disagreed  with  the  position: 
"Don't  do  anything  to  slow  population 
growth.  Let  nature  take  its  course." 

Instead  of  doing  nothing,  87  percent  said, 
"make  birth  control  information  and  de- 
vices widely  available  at  low  cost,"  and  large 
majorities  favored  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion. (See  "Limit  immigration?"  at  right.) 

In  fact,  there's  a  bigger  majority  today  for 
government  action  than  In  1971.  Back  then, 
in  a  poll  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future,  56 
percent  said  the  government  should  try  to 
slow  down  U.S.  population  growth.  Disa- 
greeing were  35  percent. 

Americans  were  concerned  decades  ago. 
Back  in  1947,  when  the  U.S.  population  was 
about  140  million,  Gallup  asked  whether 
the  country  would  be  'better  off  or  worse 
off  if  there  were  more  people  living  here." 
Worse  off,  said  55  percent.  Better  off,  said 
16  percent.  Same,  said  14  percent. 

Population  growth  is  bad  news  for  their 
home  communities,  Americans  believe.  That 
was  the  case  in  the  1947  Gallup  poll,  when  a 
plurality  (46  percent)  said  their  town  or  city 
would  be  "worse  off"  with  a  larger  popula- 
tion. Better  off,  said  31  percent. 

And  that  feeling  was  more  intense  27 
years  later,  in  1974.  when  Gallup  interview- 
ers asked  Americans  whether  they  wished 
there  were  more  people  in  their  home  com- 
munities. No,  said  83  percent. 

Americans  would  prefer  their  country  to 
stop  growing.  Gallup  asked  in  1974,  "Do  you 
wish  there  were  more  [>eople  in  this  coun- 
try." No,  said  87  percent  of  the  sample. 

That's  consistent  with  responses  to  the 
1971  survey  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future.  The  question:  "Do  you  think  the 
present  size  of  the  U.S.  population  is  about 
right  or  should  it  be  smaller  or  larger?"  The 
answers:  About  right.  57  percent.  Should  be 
smaller,  22  percent.  Should  be  larger,  8  per- 
cent. 

Many  people  believe  the  country  has  al- 
ready reached  the  largest  population  size  it 
can  reasonably  support.  Roper's  February 
1979  survey  asked.  "What  do  you  think  is 
the  maximum  population  we  can  reasonably 
support?"  Nearly  half.  48  percent,  could 
give  no  answer,  but  25  percent— half  of 
those  who  did  answer— saici  "no  more  than 
we  now  have." 

Concern  about  U.S.  growth  has  waned 
since  1972,  when  U.S.  media  began  reporting 
that  the  end  to  growth  was  at  hand.  In  gov- 
ernment-sponsored polls  of  married  white 
women,  the  National  Fertility  Studies 
(NFS),  found  that  concern  peaked  in  1970, 
before  the  announcements  that  U.S.  chUd- 
bearing  had  decreased  to  the  "replacement 
leveL" 

According  to  NFS  results.  56  percent  of 
married  women  considered  U.S  population 
growth  to  be  a  "serious  problem"  In  1965.  In 
1970,  the  view  was  held  by  70  percent,  and 
In  1975,  by  62  percent. 
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Many  Americans,  like  many  news  report- 
ers, mistakenly  confused  "replacement- 
level"  childbearing  with  zero  population 
growth.  Even  with  birth  rates  below  replace- 
ment level,  net  immigration  helps  keep  the 
U.S.  population  growing  today.  Also,  today's 
huge  "backlog"  of  young  adults  of  child- 
bearing  age  could  keep  the  population  grow- 
ing for  decades,  even  without  net  Immigra- 
tion. 

Most  Americans  would  prefer  to  stop  pop- 
ulation growth,  as  reported  above.  And  a 
substantial  minority  go  fariher,  seeing  it  as 
a  "serious  threat."  In  Roper's  Ma^ch  1978 
survey.  21  percent  said  that  the  increase  of 
the  population  threatens  society  and  the 
American  life. 

WORLD  growth  A  PROBLEM? 

Six  in  10  Americans  say  people  "must  try 
to  limit  would  population  growth."  In  a  1976 
Roper  survey,  59  percent  held  that  view, 
and  32  percent  said  it's  "not  necessary"  to 
try  to  limit  growth. ' 

Is  concern  growing  or  decreasing?  It  de- 
pends on  whom  you  ask.  and  how  you  ask 
them.  Roper  polls  show  a  moderate  and  de- 
creasing concern,  while  the  National  Fertil- 
ity Studies  show  high  and  increasing  con- 
cern. 

Differences  between  the  two  series  of  sur- 
veys may  explain  the  difference  in  out- 
comes. Roper  asked  the  general  public;  the 
National  Fertility  Study  figures  cited  here 
are  for  white  women  of  childbearing  age. 

Also,  the  questions  asked  were  somewhat 
different.  The  National  Fertility  Study 
asked.  "Do  you  think  that  the  growth  of  the 
world  population  is  a  serious  problem  or 
not?"  Yes,  said  81  percent  of  the  women  in 
1965:  86  percent  in  1970;  and  88  percent  in 
1975. 

Roper  asked  whether  overpopulation  "will 
or  will  not  be  a  serious  problem  your  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  will  be  facing  in  the 
year  2000?"  It  will  be,  said  60  percent  in 
1974;  50  percent  in  1975;  44  percent  in  De- 
cember 1978. 

Before  the  first  Earth  Day  in  1979,  and 
before  Paul  BSirlich's  book.  "The  Popula- 
tion Bomb,"  concern  about  world  popula- 
tion growth  was  much  less  widespread.  In 
1950,  70  percent  of  Gallup's  sample  was 
"not  worried"  about  "the  great  increase  in 
population  which  is  predicted  for  the 
world." 

In  1966,  of  those  who  had  heard  about  the 
predicted  growth,  66  percent  still  was  not 
worried,  according  to  Gallup. 

Many  people  give  hunger  as  the  reason 
for  their  concern.  In  1966.  Gallup  probed 
the  thinking  of  people  who  had  agreed  that 
world  growth  is  a  serious  problem.  Why  did 
they  think  so?  "Not  enough  food."  said  57 
percent.  Not  enough  space,  said  15  percent. 
Unemployment,  said  12  pen^nt.  Overpopu- 
lation leads  to  poverty,  said  10  percent.  And 
there  were  other  reasons  given. 

HOW  MANY  CHILDREN? 

Toung  married  women  want  to  have  an 
average  of  2.1  children  during  their  life- 
times. That's  the  latest  result  of  birth  ex- 
pectation surveys  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau. 

In  1978— as  in  the  four  previous  years— 
the  Census  Bureau  survey  found  that  wives, 
ages  18-24,  expect  an  average  of  2.1  lifetime 
births. 

That  indicates  that  birth  rates  may  rise 
somewhat.  Even  though  U.S.  women  (of  all 
ages,  including  both  married  and  unmar- 
ried), have  been  having  an  average  of  about 
1.8  children  per  woman  since  1973,  Census 
Bureau  demographers  say  the  young  wives' 
birth  expectations  may  indicate  that  slight- 
ly larger  families  are  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  demographers 
expect  childbearing  rates  to  continue  their 
historical  decrease,  due  to  later  marriage 
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and  pregnancy,  greater  female  employment 
and  other  trends. 

Between  1965  and  1976,  wives'  average 
birth  expectations  generally  decreased  by 
one  child  per  woman.  That  was  true  of 
white  wives.  18-24  (whose  lifetime  expecta- 
tion decreased  from  3.1  to  2.1  children)  and 
black  wives  of  the  same  age  (from  3.4  to  2.3 
children). 

It  was  also  true  of  both  white  and  black 
wives  in  the  age  groups  25-29  and  30-34. 

Women  want  to  end  their  childbearing 
years  earlier.  In  1976,  99  percent  of  the 
wives,  ages  35-39,  believed  they  had  com- 
pleted their  childbearing,  the  Census 
Bureau  found— compared  with  only  75  per- 
cent in  1955. 

The  two-child  family  has  become  the 
American  standard.  Between  1960  and  1976, 
the  percentage  of  wives,  18-39,  expecting  to 
have  two  children  in  their  lifetimes  nearly 
doubled  from  25  percent  to  45  percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  Census  Bureau  surveys 
found,  the  number  of  those  wives  expecting 
four  or  more  children  was  cut  in  half— from 
37  to  16  percent.  Three-child  expectations 
decreased  from  27  to  23  percent,  and  one- 
child  expectations  increased  from  7  to  11 
percent. 

The  public  view  of  "ideal  family  size"  has 
followed  a  similar  trend  toward  smaller  fam- 
ilies. Between  1957  and  1978,  the  percentage 
regarding  certain  family  sizes  as  "ideal" 
changed  this  way: 

No  children— stayed  at  1  percent. 

One  child— up  from  less  than  1  percent  to 
2  percent. 

Two  children— up  from  18  to  51  percent. 

Three— down  from  34  to  24  percent.  Four 
or  more— down  from  38  to  17  percent. 

(The  1957  poll  was  Gallup's,  the  1978  poll, 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center's.) 

Notably,  smaller  percentages  of  the  public 
regarded  childless  ("childfree?")  or  one- 
child  families  as  "ideal,"  than  the  propor- 
tion of  young  women  expecting  those  op- 
tions for  themselves.  This  may  indicate  that 
Americans  would  have  more  children  if  they 
felt  they  could  afford  them. 

UMIT  IMMIGRATION? 

Support  for  limits,  on  immigration  has  in- 
creased in  the  1970s. 

Before  the  1070s,  polls  showed  the  public 
split  between  the  status  quo  and  support  for 
limits.  In  1955.  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center  asked  whether  the  U.S.  was 
admitting  too  many  immigrants,  or  not 
enough.  Too  many,  said  39  percent.  About 
right,  said  37  percent.  Not  enough,  said  13 
percent. 

Likewise,  a  Gallup  sample  in  1965  was 
split  on  the  question  of  immigration  levels. 
Keep  the  level  the  same,  said  39  percent. 
Decrease  it,  said  33  percent.  Increase  it.  said 
8  percent. 

By  1971,  opinions  had  shifted  somewhat. 
In  the  poll  for  the  population  commission 
by  Opinion  Research  Corporation.  50  per- 
cent said  immigration  into  the  U.S.  should 
be  reduced.  Leave  it  the  same,  said  41  per- 
cent. Increase  ft,  said  3  percent. 

Gallup's  March  1977  survey  found  a  small- 
er margin  favoring  limits.  Decrease  immi- 
gration, said  42  percent.  Keep  it  the  same, 
said  37  percent.  Increase  it,  said  7  percent. 

Thus,  in  1977,  79  percent  of  the  pubUc 
said  immigration  levels  should  be  decreased 
or  kept  the  same. 

Americans  would  end  illegal  Immigration 
and  reduce  legal  immigration.  Roper's  June 
1977  survey  found  that  91  percent  agree 
that  the  U.S.  "should  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  stop  Illegal  entry  of  foreigners  without 
visas."  Disagreed.  5  percent. 

In  the  same  poll,  75  percent  agreed  that 
the  UJ3.  should  reduce  quotas  for  legal  im- 
micratlon.  Disagreed,  19  percent. 
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To  reduce  illegal  Immigration,  the  public 
backs  a  law  against  hiring  Illegal  workers, 
and  a  forge-proof  Social  Security  card  to 
identify  legal  workers. 

Gallup's  September  1977  siuvey  found 
that  72  percent  said  it  should  be  "against  the 
law  to  employ  a  person  who  has  come  into 
the  U.S.  without  proper  papers."  That 
should  not  be  illegal,  said  23  percent. 

In  a  Roper  survey  the  same  month.  80 
percent  supported  issuance  of  "a  forge-proof 
Social  Security  card  which  you  would  only 
have  to  show  a  prospective  employer  at  the 
time  you  were  being  hired,  but  would  not 
have  to  carry  with  you  at  all  times,  and 
would  not  have  to  show  to  police  or  anyone 
else  on  demand."  Opposing  the  issuance  of 
such  cards  was  9  percent:  8  percent  had 
mixed  feelings. 

Roper  found  much  less  support  for  issu- 
ance of  a  "national  Identity  card."  which 
the  bolder  would  have  to  show  to  police  on 
request.  Supporting,  51  percent.  Opposing, 
33  percent.  Mixed  feelings.  12  percent. 

Similarly,  Gallup's  poll  the  same  month 
found  that  65  percent  believe  "everyone  in 
the  United  States  should  be  required  to 
carry  an  identification  card  such  as  a  Social 
Security  card."  No,  said  30  percent.  The 
question  did  not  raise  or  clarify  any  ques- 
tions about  police  use  of  the  ID  card 

About  half  of  the  public  disagreed  with 
President  Carter's  "amnesty"  proposal  for 
Illegal  immigrants,  while  30  to  40  i>ercent 
agreed  with  it. 

In  August  1977,  the  President  proposed 
that  illegal  immigrants  resident  in  the  U.S. 
on  or  before  January  1,  1970  be  given  legal 
resident  status.  More  recent  Illegal  immi- 
grants, resident  on  or  before  January  i. 
1977,  would  be  given  temporary  legal  resi- 
dence. 

The  next  month.  Roper's  poU  found  that 
51  percent  would  choose  to  "deport"  more 
illegal  inmiigrants  than  the  President  pro- 
posed. But  31  percent  said  Carter  proposed 
"a  good  policy,"  and  10  percent  saidi.  "Let  all 
illegal  aliens  stay. 

SimUarly,  Gallup's  poll  the  same  month 
found  51  percent  opposing  the  amnesty  pro- 
posal, and  39  percent  favoring  It. 

WHAT  ABOUT  RETOG^? 

The  most  recent  polls  show  that  60  or  70 
percent  oppose  greater  admission  of  refu- 
gees from  Southeast  Asia. 

Roper's  results  from  August  1979  showed 
the  widest  opposition.  Roper  interviewers 
asked  whether  refugee  admissions  should  be 
Increased  to  14,000  a  month,  as  President 
Carter  ordered,  kept  at  the  level  of  7,000  a 
month,  or  reduced.  More  than  70  percent 
opposed  the  increase,  46  percent  said  "lower 
the  number,"  and  26  percent  said  "leave  the 
number  at  7.000."  Another  12  percent  said 
"raise  to  14.000,"  and  7  percent  backed  an 
even  greater  increase. 

In  July  1979,  CBS  News/New  York  Times 
poll  showed  62  percent  disapproving  the  In- 
crease of  refugee  admissions  to  14,0()0  a 
month.  Approving  was  34  percent. 

Gallup's  survey,  published  in  August  1979. 
sought  the  public  views  on  "the  U.S.  relax- 
ing its  immigration  policies  so  that  many 
(Indochinese  refugees)  could  come  to  live  in 
the  U.S."  Opposing,  57  percent.  Favoring.  32 
percent. 

Yet  a  majority  of  Americans  say  refugees 
would  be  welcomed  if  they  came  to  their 
communities. 

In  the  CBS/Times  survey  In  July  1979,  60 
percent  said  refugees  "should  be  welcomed," 
and  31  percent  said  they  shouldn't  be. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Gallup  found  57 
percent  saying  that  refugees  "would  be  wel- 
comed" in  their  communities,  and  30  per- 
cent disagreeing. 

"Would  you,  yourself,  like  to  see  some  of 
these  people  come  to  live  In  this  community. 
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or  not?"  Gallup  asked.  Yes.  said  47  peroenL 
No,  said  40  percent. 

Opposition  to  refugee  admissions  has  in- 
creased somewhat  in  the  last  few  years. 
Back  in  1975,  Harris  found  49  percent  op- 
posing admission  of  130,000  Vietnam  refu- 
gees. Favoring.  37  percent.  Not  sure.  14  per- 
cent. 

Similarly,  in  a  Harris  surrey  in  July  1977, 
57  percent  opposed  admission  of  an  addi- 
tional 15.000  Indochinese  refugees.  Favoring 
was  31  percent.  Not  sure.  13  percent. 

Those  public  views  aren't  far  removed 
from  U.S.  opinion  of  other  decades,  when 
the  refugees  were  mostly  European.  In  1947. 
Gallup  asked  if  the  UJ3.  should  admit  any 
of  the  "million  homeless  people  in  Europe 
who  must  find  new  homes."  No,  said  55  i>er- 
cent.  Yes,  said  39  percent. 

In  1955,  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  asked  about  admission  of  a  limited 
number  of  additional  refugees  "who  have 
left  their  own  homes  because  their  coun- 
tries were  taken  over  by  the  Communists." 
Approved.  52  percent.  Disapproved.  42  per- 
cent Of  those  who  disapproved.  65  percent 
gave  job-related  or  economic  reasons. 

A  WELL-nnrORMED  ruBuc? 

Not  on  population  matters.  Large  minor- 
ities—sometimes, a  majority— were  imin- 
formed  or  misinformed  on  basic  population 
facts. 

For  example,  as  much  as  29  percent  of  the 
public  believes  the  VS.  population  is  "hold- 
ing steady,"  according  to  a  Roper  survey  in 
1976.  Another  10  percent  said  It  was  "de- 
creasing." Yet.  according  to  federal  sUtls- 
tics,  the  population  was  growing  by  about 
1.6  million  that  year— a  conservative  esti- 
mate. Other  replies:  "Increasing  at  a  mcMler- 
ate  rate,"  39  percent.  "At  a  rapid  rate,"  IS 
percent. 

In  a  March  1978  Roper  survey,  only  50 
percent  said  the  population  is  "Ukeljr"  to  In- 
crease during  "coming  years."  Yet.  even 
with  the  deliberate  growth-limiting  policies 
that  ZPG  adv<x»tes.  the  U.S.  population  Is 
projected  to  continue  growing  for  almost  30 
years. 

In  1971,  the  population  commission  suirvey 
found  that  only  16  percent  knew  that  the 
world  population  then  was  between  3  and  4 
billion,  and  only  37  percent  knew  the  U.S. 
population. 

ABOUT  THESE  POLLS 

Major  polling  firms  have  found  that  they 
can  test  the  public  opinion  with  a  fairly 
small  sample  of  the  population.  The  Roper 
Organization,  for  Instance,  questions  a 
sample  of  about  2.000  adult  Americans  for 
its  national  polls,  and  Gallup  has  used  both 
smaler  and  larger  samples. 

Interviewers  question  a  scientifically  se- 
lected cross-section  of  the  public- weighted 
by  age,  race,  sex,  religion  and  region  to  re- 
flect the  whole  public. 

To  compile  the  poll  results  above,  ZPO 
commissioned  a  search  of  the  pollsters'  ar- 
chives at  the  Roper  Center,  University  of 
Connecticut.  We're  also  thankful  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Roper  Organization,  which 
gave  permission  to  reprint  its  most  recent 
poll  results. 

Most  of  the  poll  responses  given  below 
don't  add  to  100  perecnt.  The  missing  factor 
is  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  re- 
plied, "don't  know."  "no  opinion."  or  "unde- 
cided."* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Have-Nots— Steep  IifPLATioif  Meahs 
Cutbacks  in  Essentials  For  Poorest 
Families 

(By  Jonathan  Kaufman) 

Chicago.— To  listen  to  Betty  Watson  is  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  housewives  and 
mothers  Just  about  everywhere  these  days. 
"They  really  have  to  do  something  about 
this  inflation,"  she  says.  "Prices  are  Just  too 
high." 

But  Mrs.  Watson's  complaints  carry  an  es- 
pecially plaintive  tone.  She  is  poor.  This 
month  she  will  have  $175  left  over  from  her 
welfare  check  to  feed  herself  and  her  nine 
children  (her  husband  doesn't  live  with 
her).  That  Isn't  enough,  and  the  more  Mrs. 
Watson  thinks  about  it,  the  more  she  wor- 
ries that  things  soon  may  t>ecome  as  bad  as 
they  were  four  years  ago. 

Back  then,  out  of  work  because  she  was 
pregnant,  she  went  to  sleep  hungry  several 
nights  a  week  so  her  children  could  have 
enough  to  eat.  Her  daughter  Ruthina.  now 
three,  was  bom  with  a  cleft  palate  and 
webbed  fingers  on  her  right  hand.  The 
doctor  told  Mrs.  Watson  the  fetus  hasn't  re- 
ceived enough  nourishment. 

For  most  middle-class  and  better-off 
Americans,  soaring  Inflation  at  times  has 
imposed  significant  changes  on  the  way 
they  live:  a  new  car  unbought,  a  vacation 
curtailed,  a  savings  account  dipped  into  far 
too  often.  But  for  the  nation's  poor— rough- 
ly defined  as  the  24  million  people  who  fall 
below  the  government's  poverty  level  and 
thus  qualify  for  a  variety  of  public-assist- 
ance programs— the  choices  are  much  more 
stark. 

NO  FAT  LETT 

"For  the  middle  class,  inflation  means 
taking  money  away  from  less  essential 
things  and  using  it  for  essentials,"  says  Judy 
Masterman.  director  of  family  and  aged 
services  for  Chicago's  Catholic  Charities. 
"There's  a  cushion.  But  the  public  aid  given 
to  poor  families  never  included  any  fringes. 
There  Is  no  fat  to  cut." 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  basic 
welfare  grant— established  in  1974— allo- 
cates )14  a  month  for  gas.  electricity  and 
telephone  combined.  Today,  however,  the 
average  electricity  bill  in  New  York  Is  $31, 
the  minimum  phone  bill  $0  and  the  average 
gas  bill  $32,  according  to  New  York's 
Human  Resources  Administration. 

Similarly,  families  receiving  welfare  bene- 
fits and  food  stamps  in  Chicago  have  less  to 
spend  today,  in  real  teims,  than  they  did 
five  years  ago.  Since  1975,  welfare  benefits 
and  food  stamps  for  a  family  of  four  have 
increased  33  percent  to  about  $500  a  month. 
During  the  same  period,  prices  have  risen 
almost  50  percent. 

What  that  has  meant  for  Betty  Watson  is 
a  diet  for  her  children  that  is  too  heavy  on 
starches  and  leads  to  anemia;  for  Patricia 
Wllllngham,  it  has  meant  having  to  scour 
alleyways  for  Christmas  presents  and  furni- 
ture; and  for  Benjamin  Cabrera,  it  has 
meant  having  to  think  less  about  moving  to 
a  larger  apartment  in  a  safer  neighborhood 
and  more  about  how  he  will  support  a 
family  of  five  on  $125  a  week. 

GHETTO  DWELLERS 

Mrs.  Watson,  Mrs.  WiUingham  and  Mr. 
Cabrera  all  live  in  ghetto  sections  of  this  big 
city— Mrs.  Watson  and  Mrs.  Willlnghara  on 
the  black  South  Side  and  Mr.  Cabrera  on 
the  Hispanic  West  Side.  The  two  women 
have  been  on  welfare  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Cabrera  only  recently  turned  to  welfare 
after  a  job-related  disability  and  a  brain 
tumor  forced  him  to  quit  his  job  as  a  spray 
painter.  Along  with  millions  of  other  urban 
poor,  rural  poor  and  poor  elderly,  these 
three  and  their  families  are  facing  hard, 
even  desperate,  times  as  inflation  continues 
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to  push  up  the  cost  of  their  food,  clothing 
and  rent. 

Nor  are  things  likely  to  Improve  soon. 
President  Carter's  anti-inflation  plan  envi- 
sions millions  of  dollars  in  cuts  in  federal 
and  state  programs  that  benefit  the  poor. 
The  plan  is  expected  at  best  to  hold  prices 
near  their  current  level,  where  they  already 
put  many  items  l)eyond  the  poor's  reach. 
And  the  nation's  current  political  mood 
seems  to  foreclose  any  possibility  that  the 
government  will  step  In  to  help  the  poor  on 
a  huge  scale.  Referring  to  the  federal  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  loans  to  Chrysler  Corp., 
an  elderly  woman  on  welfare  here  says  with 
a  scornful  laugh.  "The  government  wants  to 
give  all  that  money  to  Chrysler  so  they 
don't  end  up  on  welfare  like  us." 

Here  is  a  look  at  how  three  Chicago  fami- 
lies on  welfare  are  coping— and  aren't 
coping— with  today's  high  cost  of  living: 

BETTY  WATSON 

The  11  members  of  the  Watson  family- 
Mrs.  Watson,  her  nine  children,  and  Mrs. 
Watson's  70-year-old  mother— live  in  three 
rooms  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  Six  beds, 
two  tables  and  a  few  chairs  furnish  the 
apartment.  Along  the  baselwards  are  plas- 
tered-up  holes  where  rats  ate  through  the 
walls.  When  the  house  is  still,  you  can  hear 
a  scraping  and  scurrying  behind  the  walls 
where  the  rats  have  begun  to  eat  agttin. 

The  neighborhood  is  dangerous.  Mrs. 
Watson  insists  that  her  daughters  walk  in 
groups  when  they  go  to  school,  and  when 
she  goes  to  pick  up  and  cash  her  welfare 
check  once  a  month,  she  brings  along  her 
oldest  boy.  who  is  16,  and  carries  a  butcher 
knife  in  her  pocketbook.  "I  don't  know  if  I 
would  ever  have  the  courage  to  use  it,"  she 
says  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  a 
self-conscious  smile,  "I've  never  cut 
anyone." 

When  she  can,  Mrs.  Watson  works  as  a 
cook.  She  has  tried  to  learn  all  she  can 
about  nutrition— especially  since  Ruthina 
was  lx>m  and  the  doctor  told  Mrs.  Watson 
that  her  son  Barry  was  both  overweight  and 
anemic  because  he  was  eating  too  many 
starchy  foods  and  not  enough  vegetables. 

"Like  tonight,  we'll  be  having  rice  and 
beans  with  maybe  some  com  bread,"  she 
says.  "Beans  contain  a  lot  of  protein  and 
rice  has  calcium."  Mrs.  Watson's  children 
like  her  spaghetti  with  meat  sauce,  but  she 
hasn't  been  able  to  make  that  for  several 
months  because  the  price  of  ground  beef  is 
so  high.  And  she  recently  had  to  quit  her 
$140-a-week  Job  as  a  part-time  cook  because 
it  meant  leaving  the  house  at  4:30  In  the 
momlng  and  the  children  weren't  getting  to 
school  on  time.  So  now  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  out  too,  and  the  bread  Mrs. 
Watson  buys  "isn't  very  good  quality."  But 
it  costs  only  25  cents  a  loaf.  A  good  quality 
loaf  costs  89  cents. 

"Sure  I  get  angry,"  says  Mrs.  Watson. 
"But  I  get  angry  at  myself  because  I  know 
there  are  things  the  kids  need  and  I  can't 
afford  them." 

She  pauses.  "There  was  this  girl  where  I 
worked.  She  could  afford  to  go  the  best 
places  to  eat,  to  wear  nice  clothes,  to  live  in 
a  nice  place.  I'm  paying  $175  a  month  for 
this  apartment,  and  there's  no  heat  and 
half  the  windows  are  out." 

"But  I  can't  get  angry  at  that  woman." 
says  Mrs.  Watson,  shrugging  again.  "It's  not 
her  fault  that  she's  there  and  I'm  here.  You 
Just  do  the  best  you  can  where  you  are." 

PATRICIA  WILUNGHAM 

The  worst  thing,  says  Patricia  WU- 
lingham,  is  that  'you  can't  do  anything  like 
a  normal  woman  would  do.  You  can't  go  to 
the  beauty  parlor.  You  can't  buy  new  shoes. 
Every  time  you  go  Into  a  store  you  have  to 
stand  there  and  figure  out  a  way  to  say— 
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tactfully— 'I  don't  want  that.  I  want  the 
cheapest  you  have.'" 

Mrs.  WiUingham  and  her  six-year-old  son 
have  been  on  welfare  for  six  years  In  two 
States.  They  always  have  had  to  struggle, 
but  these  past  few  months,  says  Mrs.  Wll- 
llngham, have  been  the  worst.  "I  should  be 
embarrassed  telling  you  this,"  she  says,  "but 
I  do  a  lot  of  garbage  shopping.  Last  Christ- 
mas I  was  walking  down  an  alley  and  saw 
this  toy  that  someone  had  thrown  out  that 
my  son  had  always  talked  about.  So  I  took  It 
home  and  cleaned  it  up  and  gave  it  to  him. 
I've  also  found  some  chairs  in  the  garl>age, 
too." 

Shopping  for  food  aimoys  and  exhausts 
Mrs.  WiUingham.  Prices  in  local  grocery 
stores  are  high,  and  she  can't  afford  the  car- 
fare to  shop  around  much. 

"If  I  make  one  mistake,  like  buying  some- 
thing that's  not  on  sale  or  a  dessert  that  my 
son  really  wants,  I  pay  for  it  for  the  next 
two  weeks,"  she  says.  She  has  become  a  con- 
noisseur of  vegetables  "that  are  a  little 
brown  and  soggy:  I  can  get  a  head  of  lettuce 
like  that  for  39  or  49  cents  instead  of  the  79 
cents  you  pay  for  a  fresh  head." 

Mrs.  Wllllngham  usually  runs  out  of  food 
money  several  days  before  her  next  welfare 
check  arrives.  She  then  makes  the  rounds  at 
the  "emergency  pantries"  that  have  been 
set  up  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  by  private 
charities  to  distribute  free  canned  goods. 
"All  they  seem  to  give  out  in  these  pantries 
is  canned  mackerel,"  she  says.  "I  don't  like 
it  and  neither  does  my  son,  but  that's  what 
they  give  out  and  that's  what  you  got  to 
eat."  She  breaks  into  a  laugh.  "I  must  know 
60  ways  now  to  make  canned  mackerel  taste 
better.  We  struggle,  but  we  get  it  down." 

As  she  Jokes  about  it  all,  the  strain  of 
living  on  $300  a  month— $200  of  which  goes 
for  rent— doesn't  seem  to  affect  Mrs.  Wll- 
llngham very  much.  On  her  wrist,  however, 
she  still  carries  the  plastic  identification 
bracelet  from  a  visit  to  the  hospital  the  day 
before.  In  the  pocket  of  her  raincoat  is  a 
bottle  of  Valium,  the  tranquilizer.  For  the 
past  few  months.  Mrs.  WiUingham  says,  she 
has  suffered  from  persistent  headaches,  has 
"screamed  a  lot,"  and  now  has  been  put  on  a 
low-cholesterol  diet,  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
heart  disease. 

(The  taking  of  Vallum  and  the  painkiller 
Darvon  seems  widespread  among  the  ghetto 
poor.  All  of  the  nine  women  interviewed  for 
this  article  said  they  regularly  were  given 
Valium  or  Darvon  by  doctors  in  local  hospi- 
tals and  health  clinics.  "All  you  have  to  do 
Is  go  Into  a  doctor  and  say  you're  upset  and 
they  give  you  pills,"  says  Mrs.  Wllllngham.) 

It  is  the  humiliation  of  being  on  welfare 
that  bothers  Mrs.  Wllllngham  the  most. 
Starting  next  month,  after  six  months  of 
Job  hunting,  she  is  leaving  the  welfare  rolls 
for  a  Job  in  a  neighborhood  school  that  pays 
$3  an  hour.  "I'll  t>e  scrubbing  floors,  taking 
out  garbage,  doing  whatever  they  tell  me," 
she  says.  Leaving  welfare  will  mean  losing 
free  medical  care  for  herself  and  her  son. 
Mrs.  Wllllngham  worries  about  that.  But, 
she  says,  "You  lose  your  self-respect  when 
you  go  on  welfare.  I  want  that  back." 

BENJAMIN  CABRERA 

Up  until  last  June,  Benjamin  Cabrera, 
who  is  married  and  has  three  children, 
brought  home  $864  a  month  from  his  Job  as 
a  spray  painter.  He  remembers  that  even 
then  he  worried  about  high  prices.  "The 
companies,  they  don't  increase  the  prices 
they  pay  their  workers,"  he  says.  "But  they 
increase  the  price  of  their  products— 
whoosh— sky-high."  Last  June,  doctors  told 
Mr.  Cabrera  that  he  had  become  allergic  to 
certain  chemicals  In  the  spray  paint  and 
could  no  longer  work.  He  also  was  found  to 
have  asthma,  diabetes  and  a  brain  tumor. 
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Disability  payments  from  the  company  he 
bad  worked  for  ran  out  in  December.  Mr. 
Cabrera  soon  spent  his  savlngB  paying  off 
his  gas,  electricity  and  telephone  bills  (heat- 
ing alone  cost  him  $75  a  month  this  winter). 
"I  kept  on  going  down  there"— Mr.  Cabrera 
never  mentions  the  welfare  office  by  name— 
"and  they  kept  making  me  fill  out  forms 
and  telling  me  to  wait.  The  bills  kept  piling 
up."  Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Cabrera 
received  an  emergency  grant  and  paid  off 
his  bilU.  An  emergency  grant  of  food  stamps 
helped  restock  the  refrigerator. 

For  the  moment,  life  in  the  Cabrera  house 
continues  much  as  It  did  before  Mr.  Cabrera 
went  on  welfare.  The  living  room,  with  Ita 
two  television  sets  and  red  upholstered  fur- 
niture, could  fit  easily  into  any  middle-class 
suburban  living  room.  While  Mrs.  Cabrera 
says  she  buys  less  meat  now.  she  still  has 
enough  money  to  buy  chicken,  pork  chops, 
and  Rlce-A-RonL 

But  Mr.  Cabrera  worries  alx)ut  the  future; 
now  he  wUl  be  receiving  only  $500  a  month 
from  welfare— $364  less  a  month  than  he 
brought  home  when  he  could  work.  He 
would  like  to  move  to  a  larger  home  in  a 
better  neighborhood.  The  current  neighbor- 
hood has  too  many  gangs,  he  says,  and  his 
daughter,  who  attends  a  local  college,  still 
must  share  a  bedroom  with  her  two  broth- 
ers. But  a  new  apartment  would  cost  Mr. 
Cabrera  $200  to  $300  a  month.  His  rent  now 
is  $90. 

"If  there  were  no  inflation,  we  could  move 
to  a  better  house,"  says  Mr.  Cabrera's 
daughter,  Evette.  '"The  high  prices  hurt  you 
most  when  you  try  to  move  ahead  a  little 
bit,  when  you  try  to  leave  the  old  neighbor- 
hood." 

Mr.  Cabrera  is  more  reticent.  "I  don't 
know  what  will  happen,"  he  says.  "With 
prices  so  high.  I  can't  see  that  the  money 
they  say  they  will  give  me  will  be  enough. 
But  I  will  have  to  wait.  I  will  have  to  see 
what  it  is  like."* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  25,  1980,  marked  the  159th  year 
of  Greek  independence.  It  is  very  ad- 
mirable that  the  cradle  of  modem  de- 
mocracy, Greece,  has  been  able  to 
emerge  intact  by  surmounting  its  in- 
ternal problems.  Today,  Greece  is 
guided  by  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  her  citizens  enjoy  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  She  is  a  vibrant 
and  important  meml>er  of  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

The  Greek  people  have  made  im- 
measurable contributions  to  the  an- 
cient and  modem  worlds.  Western 
man's  philosophical  and  moral  birth 
began  with  the  Greelts.  The  concept  of 
government  and  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, which  were  the  basis  of  the 
government  of  ancient  Greece,  are 
also  the  principles  of  American  Gov- 
ernment today.  American  kinship  for 
the  ctMsa  of  Greek  independence  goes 
back  to  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe,  when  on  March 
25,  1821,  the  ocrcupation  of  Greece,  by 
Ottoman  Turkey,  ended  after  a  9-year 
struggle. 
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Today,  Greece  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  owing  to  its  geostrmtegic  position 
in  regard  to  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
I  believe  that  sound  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations  is  in  our 
national  interest. 

I  salute  Greece  and  the  many  Greek 
Americans  who  continue  to  make  in- 
valuable <»ntribution8  to  American  so- 
ciety in  every  endeavor  they  pursue.* 


DON'T  BOTHER  ABOUT  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION  DETAIIf 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration  is  trying  to  rush 
the  House,  by  one  means  or  another, 
into  a  vote  on  draft  registration  fund- 
ing prior  to  our  Easter  recess.  The  fear 
is  that  when  we  go  back  to  our  dis- 
tricts over  the  recess  we  may  all  come 
to  our  senses  and.  upon  our  return, 
reject  draff  registration  Just  as  we  did 
last  Septemlser. 

In  any  event,  some  of  the  sticlder  de- 
tails of  the  administration's  draft  reg- 
istration proposal  are  beginning  to 
surface,  and  I  want  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  articles,  from  the  March  27, 
1980,  Washington  Post  and  New  TorlE 
Times,  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  27, 1980] 

Carter  Urged  To  Define  Penalties  for 

Avoiding  Draft 

(By  lUchard  Halloran) 

Washington.— The  chairman  of  a  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  challenged  the 
Carter  Administration  today  to  define  the 
penalties  it  Intends  to  recommend  for  viola- 
tions of  the  draft  registration  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  proposed. 

Representative  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  Justice  Department  intended  to  pros- 
ecute violators,  and  if  so,  what  implications 
that  would  have  for  Federal  courts  and  pris- 
ons. 

The  Issue  of  enforcement  has  come  up  at 
every  Congressional  hearing  on  draft  regis- 
tration in  recent  weeks,  but  Administration 
officials  have  repeatedly  said  only  that  it 
was  under  study.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  an  oppo- 
nent of  registration,  said  today  that  the 
question  "must  be  explored,  and  answered, 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal"  He  has  scheduled  a  sub- 
committee hearing  for  mid- April. 

The  status  of  the  Administration's  study 
of  the  issue  appeared  to  be  confused.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Selective  Service  System 
said,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  that  enforce- 
ment was  the  province  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment A  Justice  Department  spokesman 
said  that  no  study  was  under  way  there  but 
that  the  application  of  criminal  laws  was 
being  discussed  between  the  department 
and  Selective  Service. 

The  current  law  holds  that  those  who  fail 
to  register  for  the  draft  can  be  sentenced  to 
a  maximum  of  five  years  in  prison  and  be 
fined  a  maximum  of  $10,000,  or  both. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admintstra- 
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"This  might  include."  the  report  c(»itin- 
ued.  "a  property  tax  taking  all  property 
owned  in  any  amount  exceeding  SOO  (ex- 
cluding work  tools,  etc.).  coupled  with  an 
income  tax  amounting  to  a  virtual  forfeit- 
ure of  all  income  of  more  than  $5,000  per 
year  for  a  period  anywhere  from  five  to  20 
years. 

"While  this  is  a  novel  idea,"  the  report 
said,  "it  does  have  a  certain  appeal  and 
should  be  kept  in  mind  for  use  at  some 
future  time." 

Ouritz.  the  retwrt's  author,  in  the  papers 
obtained  by  Kastenmeier  said  he  was  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, served  as  an  Air  Force  legal  officer 
from  1966  to  1971  and  then  worked  for  Se- 
lective Service  in  Chicago  until  1973  as  a 
counsel  for  the  region  of  Mlimesota,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  minois.  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

"I  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  problem 
cases."  Ouritz  wrote  in  his  biogr^hy,  "so 
that  my  experience  at  that  time  with  re- 
spect to  conscientious  objectors  was  mainly 
limited  to  those  who  were  recalcitrants  and 
poUtical  radicals." 

He  said  the  Vietnam  experience  together 
with  the  recent  court  decisions  litieraliztng 
the  law  on  who  could  qualify  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector  were  the  basis  for  his  predic- 
tion that  about  half  the  people  called  to 
register  would  claim  conscientious-objector 
status.  He  wrote  the  report  released  yester- 
day while  serving  as  an  Air  Force  major 
doing. two  weeks  of  reserve  duty  at  Selective 
Service's  Washington  headquarters. 

Selective  Service  assistant  Joan  Lamb  said 
yesterday  that  Gurltz's  report  "doesn't  rep- 
resent an  inside  view  of  the  agency.  It  was 
his  thinking;  just  a  training  exercise.  We 
said  thanks  but  no  thanks." 

Kastenmeier  at  his  press  conference  said 
"I  have  been  constantly  rebuffed"  in  at- 
tempting "to  obtain  Selective  Service's  cur- 
rent thinking  on  conscientious-objector 
status.  I  therefore  released  this  document 
because  it  represents  aa  inside  view  of  the 
agency's  thinking 

President  Carter  has  recommended  that 
the  nation's  8  milUon  19-  and  20-year-old 
men  and  women  be  registered  for  the  draft 
this  year.  He  has  the  authority,  but  not  the 
money,  to  begin  registration  of  men.  He 
needs  congressional  legislation  to  register 
women.  Congress  will  not  give  him  that  au- 
thority this  year.* 
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ANGOLA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OP  nxnf  ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  4 
years  of  Marxist  oppression,  Soviet/ 
Cuban  style,  have  still  not  undermined 
the  hopes  of  the  Angolan  ^i>eople  that 
they  will  one  day  be  freed  from  for- 
eign domination.  Despite  the  constant 
atrocities  committed  against  them,  the 
guerrillas  continue  their  valiant  resis- 
tance. A  great  leader  in  the  fight  for 
liberation  is  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  for  the  Tota}  Inde- 
pendence of  Angola.  During  his  No- 
vember 1979  visit  to  the  United  States, 
he  made  the  following  statement  to 
Freedom  House  Press,  printed  in  Free- 
dom at  Issue,  March-April  1980,  No. 
55:  "A  General  View  of  the  Situation 
in  Angola": 


A  Oenzral  View  or  the  Situatioii  n 
Angola 

Observed  adherence  of  the  popular  masses 
of  Angolans  clearly  shows  that  if  free,  gen- 
eral elections  were  held  today  in  Angola. 
UNITA  could  win  by  a  very  large  margin.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  thanlcs  to  this  vast 
popular  supiMrt  that  we  have  been  able  to 
resist,  and  achieve  a  steady  political  and 
military  progress  over  the  four-year  strug- 
gle against  the  nearly  32,000-man  Cuban 
army  of  occupation. 

The  present  Luanda  regime  (MPLA)  was 
created  by  a  Cuban  expeditionary  force  of 
about  15,000  men  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
1975  Angolan  civil  war.  This  Cuban  force 
has  been  increased  steadily  to  over  30.000 
men,  topped  by  a  corps  of  several  thousand 
advisors  from  East  European  countries,  es- 
pecially the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Oer- 
many. 

These  forces  of  occupation  are  destroying 
Angola:  they  behave  in  a  wantonly  repres- 
sive manner:  they  foster  disunity  and  bitter- 
ness among  the  Angolan  populations;  and 
they  create  serious  difficulties  In  the  future 
task  of  national  reconstruction. 

There  are  atrocities,  horrors,  and  brutal- 
ities committed  daily  by  the  Cubans  against 
our  people.  The  Cubans  direct  raids  against 
villages;  they  carry  out  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments: they  bum  down  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  transforming  most  of 
them  into  army  barracks;  they  control 
almost  every  department  of  the  Luanda  gov- 
ernment. Cuban  neocolonialism  has  brought 
back  slavery  into  Angola.  Children  aged 
seven  to  fifteen  are  shipped  continuously  to 
Cuba  to  undergo  a  ten-  to  fifteen-year  ideo- 
logical indoctrination,  thereby  becoming  vic- 
tims of  a  most  vicious  cultural  imperialism 
of  our  time.  Over  the  last  four  years,  about 
6,000  Angolan  children  have  already  been 
sent  to  Pine  Island  in  Cuba.  In  reality,  these 
children  are  abusively  used  as  a  labor  force 
in  Cuba's  sugar-cane  fields,  working  under 
very  inhiunan  physical  conditions.  Upon 
their  return  home,  they  no  longer  identify 
with  their  Angolan  culture. 

We  have  seen  human  rights  advocated  all 
over  the  world  except  in  Angola.  Democra- 
cy, freedom  of  religion,  and  all  other  funda- 
mental aspects  of  human  rights  are  being 
wantonly  violated,  with  total  impunity,  in 
Angola,  reflecting  the  agonizing  double 
standards  in  the  international  community. 
With  the  demise  of  the  repressive  regimes 
in  Equatorial  Oulnea  and  Uganda,  Angola 
should  not  be  left  as  a  showcase  of  human- 
rights  violations. 

THE  POUTICO-KILITART  SITUATION 

Over  the  last  two  years,  improved  military 
training  of  our  cadres,  as  well  as  the  success- 
ful mass  mobilization  of  the  people,  have 
enabled  UNITA  to  achieve  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  We  have  succeeded  in  paralyzing  the 
enemy  communication  systems,  including 
the  Benguela  (CFB)  and  the  Mocamedes 
(CPM)  railway  lines.  Any  attempt  to  reopen 
the  vital  Benguela  line  will  be  a  regrettable, 
costly  exercise  for  all  those  who  might  oth- 
erwise make  the  CFB  a  profitable  economic 
asset.  If  w6  allowed  the  CFB  to  function,  it 
could  be  used  to  transport  Cuban  troops  to 
massacre  our  population.  Moreover,  the 
CFB,  if  allowed  to  operate  normally,  could 
also  become  a  powerful  tool  of  political  and 
economic  pressure  in  the  hands  of  Russia 
against  the  neighboring  countries  of  Zambia 
and  Zaire.  The  leaders  of  these  sister  coun- 
tries understand  that  cur  action  is  not  at  all 
aimed  at  undermining  their  economies. 
They  also  Understand  that  real  regional  eco- 
nomic progress  and  cooperation  will  only  be 
possible  when  peace  and  stability  come  to 
the  region,  e^neoially  to  Angola. 
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2.  Our  forces  are  fighting  in  two-thirds  of 
Angola's  territory.  We  have  engaged  the 
enemy  in  battles  around  the  cities  of  Oondo 
and  Dalantando  (Cuanza-Norte  Province), 
about  ISO  kilometers  south  and  northeast  of 
the  capital  (Luanda),  respectively.  Our 
urban  guerrilla  action  has  rendered  it 
unsafe  to  live  in  many  major  cities.  As  a 
result,  the  MPLA  government  has  imposed 
almost  a  permanent  curfew  on  the  cities  of 
Benguela,  Lobito,  Huambo.  and  others. 

3.  Destroyed  or  damaged  enemy  property 
in  military  actions  includes  downed  aircraft, 
dozens  of  locomotives  and  trains,  trucks, 
bridges,  and  buUdings. 

4.  The  morale  of  the  enemy  troops  is  visi- 
bly shaken.  The  Cubans  did  not  expect  this 
war  to  become  so  fierce  and  so  protracted. 
They  know  it  has  t>een  a  no-win  war  for 
them.  The  image  of  "Cuban  invincibility," 
created  in  the  aftermath  of  Cuba's  novel 
and  successful  use  of  the  "Stalin  Organ"  in 
Angola's  1975  civil  war,  has  now  vanished. 
Revolts,  mutinies,  coup  attempts,  purges, 
and  desertions  characterize  the  internal  in- 
stability of  the  MPLA  forces  and  govern- 
ment. 

5.  In  desperation,  starting  in  mld-1978,  the 
late  Agostinho  Neto,  leader  of  the  MPLA. 
initiated  a  series  of  political  and  diplomatic 
maneuvers  termed  "Neto's  overtures  to  the 
West."  Such  gestures  app>eared  to  be  aimed 
solely  at  isolating  our  resistance  from  those 
coimtrles  that  support  us.  Having  become 
more  and  more  unpopular  at  home.  Neto  ap- 
peared to  seek  comfort  abroad.  Of  course, 
the  MPLA  could  not  and  should  not  seek 
peace  with  Zaire  while  fostering  war  and 
discord  at  home;  Neto  could  not  effectively 
speak  of  reconciliation  with  neighboring 
countries  while  shirking  dialogue  with  his 
countrymen.  He  could  not  be  sincere  in  his 
overtures  to  the  West  while  clinging  faith- 
fully to  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  orientation. 

6.  In  reality,  however,  we  know  that  for 
several  months  before  his  sudden  death  Dr. 
Neto  was  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  inevitability  of  coming  to  grips  with  the 
reality  of  dialogue  and  reconciliation  with 
UNITA.  Such  a  position  may  have  dis- 
pleased the  Soviets;  but  Neto  had  realized 
that  the  majority  of  his  own  militants 
would  have  been  in  favor  of  dialogue  and 
reconciliation  for  the  sake  of  lasting  peace 
and  the  country's  economic  reconstruction. 
Shortly  before  Neto's  death,  Mr.  Jose 
Eduardo  doe  Santos,  the  new  MPLA  leader, 
was  almost  a  nameless  person,  hardly 
luiown  to  the  average  MPLA  member.  Was 
he  hand-picked  by  the  Soviets  in  order  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  the  aggressively 
pro-Soviet  policy  in  the  country? 

7.  We  have  earned  the  sympathy  of  a 
growing  number  of  countries,  especially  in 
Africa,  where  many  leaders  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  fact  that  our  strug- 
gle is  a  direct  contribution  to  the  overall 
cause  of  defeating  Soviet  expansionism  and 
Cuba's  destructive  interventionism. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  We  remain  open  to  dialogue  as  an  inevi- 
table step  to  national  unity  and  peace.  We 
pursue  vigorously  every  effort  leading  to 
these  objectives.  But  the  choice  is  not  en- 
tirely in  our  handa:  it  takes  two  to  dialogue. 

2.  Despite  our  success  in  war  efforts  at 
home,  we  believe  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  Angolan  crisis  requires  the  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  of  the  international 
community,  especially  of  the  countries  that 
believe  in  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy. 

3.  Both  in  our  armed  resistance  and  in  our 
efforts  to  search  for  peace,  we  need  help 
from  peoples  around  the  world.  The  strate- 
gic importance  of  Angola  to  Western  inter- 
ests in  southern  Africa  and  in  Africa  as  a 
whole  has  already  been  sufficiently  defined 
by  numerous  analysts.  The  Soviet  bold  on 
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all  other  positions  in  Africa.  In  fact,  depends 
on  Russia's  ability  to  maintain  a  puppet 
regime  of  hers  in  Angola.* 
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ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or  ROKTB  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20. 1980 

•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  AUard  K.  Lowenstein  was  a 
tremendous  loss  to  this  Nation  and  to 
all  of  us  who  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  body.  Al  had  a  special 
spirit  that  touched  all  Americans, 
young  and  old  alike. 

Al  was  an  adopted  son  of  my  State, 
North  Carolina,  although  he  may  have 
seemed  an  unlikely  Carolinian  at  first 
glance.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  began  his  career  there  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  university,  his 
beloved  mentor  Frank  Porter  Graham. 
He  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  and  to 
North  Carolina  often  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  to  make  new  ones. 

Al  Lowenstein  was  a  symbol  of  vision 
and  hope  in  a  world  that  is  sometimes 
too  practical.  His  dimensions  of  good- 
ness and  greatness  transcended  philo- 
sophic differences.  His  admirers 
ranged  from  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
to  William  F.  Buckley. 

Al  Lowenstein  had  a  special  sense,  a 
special  perception  of  the  mood  of  the 
country  and  of  young  people  in  partic- 
ular. His  special  vision  and  hope  for 
the  future  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  written  in  1971.  "For  As 
Long  As  It  Takes."  It  is  a  statement  of 
Al  Lowenstein  and  that  vision.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

For  AS  Long  as  It  Takb 
(By  Allard  K.  Lowenstein) 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  might  be  said 
is  that  all  the  problems  that  have  borne 
down  on  us  for  so  long  as  a  people  now  are. 
at  some  turning.  When  we  consider  the  law- 
lessness and  violence  on  our  campuses  and 
In  our  streets  over  the  past  several  years,  I 
think  that  it  is  important  to  clarify  the  se- 
quence of  that  lawlessness  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-president  have  seen  fit  to  con- 
demn. While  I  imagine  that  I  have  con- 
demned lawlessness  as  much  as  any  person. 
I  think  it's  important  to  remember  that,  in 
fact,  what  has  produced  the  kind  of  atmos- 
phere in  the  United  States  that  can  turn 
young  people  against  their  government  in 
such  bitterness  that  they  would  march  on 
other  young  people  wearing  Its  uniform, 
wlilch  has  become  a  sadly  common  affair,  is 
not  something  planted  from  some  alien 
place.  It's  not  conspired  into  or  organized  by 
"kooks."  Rather,  it's  something  done  to  our 
people,  to  our  young  people  especially,  by 
our  government.  And  that's  an  atrocious 
fact,  which  our  government  ought  to  recog- 
nize and  remember.  It  Isn't  something  that 
could  have  been  done  by  anyone  but  our 
government.  Because  our  kids,  our  people, 
grow  up  loving  this  country,  caring  about  it 
as  much  as  any  generation  ever  has,  and 
more  than  most;  and  they  find  ibemaelvea 
in  a  situation  where  all  the  things  that  they 
love,  and  all  the  things  which  they  are  told 
are  true,  seem  not  to  be  true.  And  so,  their 


trem«Mlous  sense  of  gratitude  for  being 
American,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  heritage  of  this  country,  are  pre- 
cisely what  lead  to  hostility,  resentment. 
and  frustration  and.  finally,  to  outbursts  of 
protest  and.  occasionally,  even  of  violenoew 
which  then  produce  a  wave  of  repression 
and  even  of  killings,  which  are  then  justi- 
fied as  necessary  and  appropriate  responses 
to  arbitrary  violence.  And  that's  the  te- 
quenoe. 

It  wasn't  random  children  gone  crazy 
under  foreign  sedition  that  ran  up  against 
gims  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State.  They 
were  not  lunatics  who  were  poisoned  by 
money  to  turn  against  their  own  people. 
Those  young  men  and  women,  whose  disiUu- 
sionment  and  depression  resound  all  oref 
this  country,  in  every  university  and  most 
schools,  are  the  most  dedicated,  the  most 
concerned,  the  most  generous,  the  most 
hopeful  of  our  own  future  generation,  who 
have  somehow,  in  the  period  sinoe  1963. 
been  made  to  feel  so  sour  about  What  their 
government  does  and  says  that  they  arc 
now  in  a  condition  that  leads  to  the  kind  of 
events  that  have  marked  the  past  few  yean 
and  have  scarred  the  memory  of  our  people 
with  such  moments  as  Kent  State  and  Jack- 
son State. 

Now  all  of  this  needs  to  be  tmderatood  by 
the  President  and  the  Vice-president,  be- 
cause if  they  don't  understand  it.  and  If  all 
they  think  that  they  need  do  is  to  pin  libel- 
ous labels  on  people  they  don't  care  for, 
people  who  don't  agree  with  them,  then 
they  are,  in  fact,  going  to  wreak  extraordi- 
nary havoc  on  this  country.  They  are  virtu- 
ally going  to  lose  for  us  our  sons  and  our 
daughters.  They  are  going  to  refuse  their 
loyalty,  their  loye  of  country,  their  spirit, 
and  their  generosity.  They  are  going  to  turn 
these  into  something  embittered  and  nega- 
tive; they  are  going  to  make  of  our  people  a 
country  that  cannot  stand.  Because  a  house 
divided  in  that  fashion  cannot  stand. 

There  was  a  quote  from  Vietnam  some 
time  ago,  after  the  events  at  My  Lai;  a  colo- 
nel was  asked  about  the  complaints  of  some 
of  the  draftees  about  those  events.  What  he 
said  was:  "The  young  are  Idealistic:  and 
they  don't  like  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
But  as  they  get  older,  they  will  become 
wiser  and  more  tolerant"  I  suppose  that  if 
one  could  summarize  the  horror-show  of  the 
last  few  years  in  one  paragraph,  it  would  be 
that 

The  side  of  the  ledger  that  we  dont  talk 
about  enough,  the  fact  that  we  dont  face 
clearly  enough,  is  the  extraordinary,  alto- 
gether tangible  fact  that  the  feeling  of  frus- 
tration with  this  country's  policies  and  its 
faUures  Is  now  not  limited  to  the  groups 
usually  cataloged  "young"  and  "i>oor"  and 
"black."  That  frustration  reaches  now 
throughout  the  country:  if  we  regroup  and 
take  it  on  ourselves  to  explain  why  things 
are  as  bad  as  they  are  to  all  the  other 
people  who  know  they  are  as  bad  as  they 
are  and  who  are  being  misled  into  thinking 
that  they  are  this  bad  because  of  something 
that  has  to  do  not  with  the  way  the  country 
Is  led.  but  with  the  way  the  protestcn  com- 
plain about  the  way  the  country  is  led.  then 
we  can.  with  rather  extraordinary  dispatch. 
I  think,  change  the  direction  of  this  coun- 
try. 

On  every  one  of  these  questions,  the  war. 
poverty,  racism,  pollution,  on  tbe  questions 
that  afflict  the  American  people,  we  happen 
to  be  standing  for  what  Is  ri^t,  we  happen 
to  be  standing  for  tbe  Interests  not  Juit  ot 
the  minorities,  not  just  of  the  young,  but 
for  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 
That's  the  fact  We  ought  to  stop  pretend- 
ing it's  not  the  fact  we  ought  to  stop  acting 
as  if  we  have  to  hoodwink  them.  It's  tbe 
Nixon  administration  that  has  the  problem 
of  hoodwinking  the  American  people.  And  it 
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I  the  Johna(  n  administration  that  had  to 
hoodwink  thei  l  And  it  was  the  American 
people  who  salt  I  "no"  to  the  Johnson  admin- 
iitratioa.  when  they  realized  that  they  were 
beinc  hoodwinl  :ed.  And  why  in  the  world  is 
it  necessary  m  w  for  all  of  us  to  act  as  if 
somehow  we're  all  licked?  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  pretenc  that  somehow  or  other  the 
hope  has  gone  3ut  of  the  change  we  sought 
to  make  in  19i  18  and  came  just  up  to  the 
point  of  maklig?  It  is  nonsense.  We  need 
only  get  the  fai  ts  to  people  about  the  situa- 
tion. They  are  i  lot  boobs. 

Put  the  facts  about  the  situation  into  the 
information  booth  in  every  state,  and  well 
discover  how  q  licidy  people  wUl  come  back 
to  where  they  <  ten  in  1968  when  they  were 
turning  against  those  who  misled  them  and 
were  trying  to  !  ind  leadership  that  would  in 
fact  end  wars  a  nd  right  our  serious  wrongs. 
So  I  hope  thaq  in  understanding,  what  the 
facts  are  and  Irtstead  of  Just  talking  to  each 
other  all  of  tie  time,  escalating  our  own 
miseries  and  fr  istrations,  we  will  remember 
Just  exactly  wliat  power  is  represented  by 
people,  ordinar  r  people  like  ourselves,  who 
did  so  remarlul  le  a  Job  in  1968. 1  hope  that 
we  don't  go  on  rith  the  self-pity  that  I  hear 
from  every  sl(  le  that  says  "We've  been 
trying  to  chanie  the  system  for  years  and 
nothing  works'  as  If  we've  l)een  storming 
the  Bastille  with  bare  fists.  It  was  three 
months  in  1968  it  began  in  New  Hampshire 
with  McCarthy  in  March  and  ended  in  Los 
Angeles  on  Jun( ;  fifth.  That  was  that  we  did 
then.  There  wdre  three  months  of  effort, 
which  was  nol  extreme,  either.  And  yet 
there  followed  a  most  profound  change  in 
the  attitudes  of  this  country,  there  followed 
for  the  first  tine  the  possibility  of  reuniting 
our  people  in  i  program  that  would  make 
sense.  All  this  m  as  taken  away  by  bullets. 

And  that's  pa  -t  of  the  story.  For  it's  obvi- 
ous that  the  pi  oblem  we  face  now,  in  near 
despair,  is  not  >ecause  we  failed  then,  but 
because  we  si  cceeded  and  yet  nothing 
changed.  And  tl  tat's  where  this  terrible  gap 
comes.  It  was  H  umah  Arendt  who  once  said 
that  what  drive  s  people  from  being  engage 
to  enrage  is  th(  sense  that  words  have  lost 
their  meaning  a  nd  that  nothing  one  does  is 
consummated,  t  ecause  there  is  always  some 
way  in  which  i  can  be  distorted.  It's  that 
sense,  I  think,  ( if  distortion  that  interrupts 
the  achievemen  .  and  makes  it  all  so  sour. 

It's  honest  to  say  that  we  don't  know 
whether,  if  th>  right  leaders  had  come 
along  and  not  been  taken  away  when  we 
needed  them  m  }st,  we  cotild  have  salvaged 
the  country.  W^at  would  have  happened  in 
the  United  Stat^  in  1933  if  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  been  assassinated  and  we  would 
have  had  to  coie  with  the  depression  and 
John  Gamer  tt  the  same  time?  I  don't 
know:  thank  G<  d  we  never  had  to  find  out. 
But  it  surely  is  it  clear  or  certain  that  we 
can't  succeed,  because,  in  fact,  a  measure  of 
success  was  neaily  had  a  few  seemingly  long 
years  ago.  In  a  very,  very  clear  way  this 
country  turned.  And  it's  my  Judgment  that 
if  we  get  back  iito  this  with  the  effort  that 
we're  capable  o({  making,  with  the  facts  that 
are  on  our  side,  we  can  effect  a  similar  turn 
again.  Are  we  nich  summer  soldiers  that 
whenever  it  Iwks  like  something  will 
change  only  slo  vly  and  with  great  difficul- 
ty, wfe  immedlitely  opt  out  of  trying  to 
change  it  at  all  and  leave  the  state  to  the 
things  we  see  lappening  when  we  quit?  I 
Just  don't  believ  s  that.  There's  too  much  at 
stake  in  this  wl  ole  test,  this  whole  turning 
that  we're  at,  to  allow  such  a  response. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  quote  two  things. 
The  first  is  froc  i  John  Oamer  who  made  a 
very  remarlcabld  speech  some  time  ago  in 
which  he  said: 

"As  we  enter  the  1970s,  there  are  many 
curious  aspects  of  our  situation,  but  none 
more  strange  tl  imo  our  state  of  mind.  We 
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are  anxious  but  immobilized.  We  know  what 
our  problems  are.  but  we  seem  incapable  of 
summoning  our  will  and  our  resources  to 
act.  We  see  the  murderous  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  We  know  our  lakes  are  dying,  our  rivers 
growing  filthier.  And  we  have  raicial  ten- 
sions that  cam  tear  the  nation  apart.  We  un- 
derstand that  oppressive  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  affluence  is  intolerable.  We  see 
that  our  cities  are  sliding  towards  disaster. 
But  these  aire  not  problems  that  stop  at  our 
borders;  problems  of  nuclear  war,  or  popula- 
tion, or  environment  are  impending  plan- 
etary disasters.  We  are  in  trouble  as  a  spe- 
cies. But  we  are  seized  by  a  kind  of  paralysis 
of  the  wiU  that  becomes  a  waking  night- 
mare. .  .  .  Systemic  inertia  is  characteristic 
of  every  human  institution  and  is  over- 
whelmingly true  of  this  nation  as  a  whole. 
Our  system  of  checks  and  balances  dilutes 
the  thrust  of  positive  action.  Competition  of 
interests  inherent  in  our  pluralism  acts  as  a 
brake  and  the  system  grinds  to  a  halt.  Madi- 
son designed  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  simply 
won't  move  without  vigorous  leadership." 

That's  democracy  and  not  a  cult  of  per- 
sonality. It  says  that  individuals  matter  and 
that  great  Individuals  can  inspire  other  indi- 
viduals to  do  things  they  might  not  other- 
wise do,  so  that  cumulatively  individuals  can 
make  a  difference.  That's  what  the  history 
of  this  country  has  shown.  And  that  is,  of 
course,  what  we  Icnow  In  our  hearts  is  not 
now  happening. 

These  next  words  were  spoken  several 
years  ago  in  Indiana  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
on  the  day  that  Martin  Luther  King  was 
miled.  We  recadl  them  now  with  the  very 
haunting  sense  that  everything  said  then  is 
so  much  more  true  now  than  it  seemed  to  be 
then. 

"Some  Americans  who  preach  nonviolence 
abroad  fail  to  practice  it  at  home.  Some  who 
accuse  others  of  inciting  riots,  by  their  own 
conduct  invite  them.  And  some  look  for 
scapegoats,  some  for  conspiracies;  but  this 
much  is  clear,  violence  breeds  violence,  re- 
pression wins  retaliation.  And  only  a  cleans- 
ing of  our  whole  society  can  remove  this 
siclcness  from  our  soul.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  violence,  slow  but  Just  as  deadly,  de- 
structive as  the  shot  or  the  bomb  in  the 
night.  This  is  the  violence  of  institutions,  in- 
difference, inaction,  and  slow  decay.  This  Is 
the  violence  that  afflicts  the  poor  and  poi- 
sons relations  between  men  because  their 
skin  is  different  colors.  This  Is  the  slow  de- 
struction of  the  child  by  hunger  in  schools 
without  books  and  in  homes  without  heat  in 
the  winter.  So  that  really  we  are  asked  to 
look  at  our  brothers  as  aliens,  men  with 
whom  we  share  a  city  but  not  a  community, 
men  bound  to  us  in  common  dwelling  but 
not  in  common  effort,  men  who  learn  to 
share  only  a  common  fear,  only  a  common 
impulse  to  meet  disagreement  with  force. 
What  we  need  in  the  United  States  is  not  di- 
vision or  hatred  or  violence,  but  love  and 
wisdom  and  compassion  toward  one  an- 
other, and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward  those 
who  still  suffer  within  our  country,  whether 
they  be  white  or  whether  they  be  black.  My 
favorite  poet  was  Aeschylus  who  wrote:  "In 
our  sleep,  pain,  which  we  cannot  forget, 
falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart  imtil,  in 
our  own  despair  and  against  our  will,  comes 
wisdom  through  the  awful  grace  of  Ood." 
So  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago,  to  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  to  make  gentle 
the  life  of  this  world.  Let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  that  and  say  a  prayer  for  our  coun- 
try, for  our  people." 

The  President,  I  think,  would  do  well  to 
note  that  we  who  oppose  his  policies  are  not 
bums  but  men,  that  we  are  not  cops  but  nei- 
ther are  we  cop-outs,  that  we  are  adien  nei- 
ther to  this  land  nor  to  its  Constitution.  We 
are.  on  the  contrary,  the  heart  of  this  land 
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and  the  pillars  of  its  Constitution.  We  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  broad,  intelligent  mind  and 
powerful  pulse  beat,  with  reason  and  com- 
passion, which  courses  all  the  way  back 
through  our  history  from  a  hundred  fsu"-off 
shores  and  through  two  hundred  extraordi- 
nary years.  We  are  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison,  the  Adamses,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Lincoln,  and  Whitman,  Holmes  and  Audu- 
bon, La  Guardia  and  Einstein.  We  are 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Norman  Thomas,  and 
Wendell  Willkie,  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt, and,  yes,  Dwight  Eisenhower.  We  are 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  we  are  Martin 
Luther  King;  and  we  are  Robert  F.  Kenne- 
dy. We  are  Ethel  Kennedy  and  Charles 
Evers;  we  are  Shirley  Chisholm.  David 
Harris,  and  Caesau:  Chavez.  We  are  grieved, 
and  we  are  wounded.  We  are  alive  and  we 
are  tough;  and  we  have  Just  begun  to  fight. 
We  are  in  the  Valley  Forge  of  the  American 
spirit;  but  we  have  been  to  Valley  Forge 
before,  because  America  has  been  to  Valley 
Forge  before,  and  we  are  part  of  what  is 
best  in  America.  We  are  going  to  survive 
these  perversions  of  America  during  the 
past  years  to  become  one  nation,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all,  one  nation 
where  we  can  eat  grapes  and  sing'  Joyous 
songs  and  be  able  at  last  to  love  justice  and 
still  love  our  own  country.  We  are  the  ma- 
jority; and  we  shall  no  longer  be  silent.  We 
shall  march  henceforth  not  to  taps  but  to 
reveille.  And  soon  our  country  shall  march 
not  to  war  but  to  stop  war.  We  are  in  the 
battle  to  reclaim  this  country  that  we  love 
so  very  dearly.  And  we  are  In  the  battle  for 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  reclaim  it.  We  speak 
both  for  our  children  and  to  them  when  we 
say  that  we  shall  prevail.* 
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GAGGINO  THE  PTC 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  March  12  editorial  that  appeared 
in  a  number  of  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict connected  with  the  Gannett 
Westchester  Newspaper  Group.  This 
editorial  illustrates  how  much  of  an 
issue  the  FTC  authorization  bill  has 
become  across  the  country.  It  also  il- 
lustrates how  the  country  sees  this 
issue:  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  special  interest 
from  dominating  this  bill. 

It  Is  a  question  that  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  public  perception  of  the 
inte^ty  of  the  Congress. 

The  editorial.  "Gagging  the  PTC," 
follows: 

Oaggimo  thi  FTC 

An  assault  on  the  federal  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Law  is  under  way  in  Washington, 
concentrated  on  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC),  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA  to  keep  Americans  informed  on  vital 
matters. 

The  most  Imminent  of  the  threats  is  the 
one  directed  at  the  FTC.  Without  public 
hearings,  the  House  and  Senate  have  passed 
legislation  letting  the  FTC  withhold  "any 
documentary  (or)  written  reports"  provided 
by  a  business  firm  to  the  FTC.  This  would 
Include  such  important  consumer  informa- 
tion as  quality  and  safety  tests,  pricing  poli- 
cies and  advertising  costs. 

Business  firms  would  merely  have  to 
rubber-stamp  Information  they  give  to  the 


FTC  as  "confidential"  in  order  to  exempt  It 
from  disclosure.  The  business  foxes  would 
be  minding  the  disclosure  chicken  coop. 

Immediate  action  Is  needed  by  consumer- 
protection  groups  and  concerned  citizens  to 
defeat  this  measure.  The  legislation  gagging 
the  FTC  is  scheduled  to  go  before  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee,  which  is 
almost  the  last  step  before  congressional  en- 
actment. Reps.  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  D-Ma- 
maroneck,  and  James  H.  Scheuer,  D-N.T., 
are  committee  members. 

Business  groups  feel  they  need  protection 
from  FTC  reg\tl<ttory  zeal.  They  may  have 
good  reason  in  some  cases,  but  withholding 
details  of  all  dealings  with  the  FTC  while 
the  agency  struggles,  sometimes  intermina- 
bly, with  matters  that  may  even  spell  life  or 
death  for  some  product  users  could  be  a  far 
greater  danger  and  ultimately  boomerang 
against  industry. 

There's  an  important  postscript  to  all  this. 
One  of  the  biggest  issues  affecting  the 
public  in  Washington  today  Is  the  degree  of 
special-interest  control  over  Congress  repre- 
sented by  corporate  political  action  commit- 
tees and  their  contributions  to  congressional 
campaigns.  It's  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
in  that  respect,  to  see  this  example  of  con- 
gressmen acting  speedily  and  oh.  so  quietly, 
to  make  life  easier  and  less  accountable  for 
the  big  corporations.* 
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HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  ICISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker. 

recently  a  congressional  study  mission 
to  Asia  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs.  Hon.  George  E. 
Danielson  was  a  member  of  this  mis- 
sion and  has  filed  additional  and  sepa- 
rate views  concerning  Americans  still 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  caU  this  to  your  attention 
and  hope  you  will  read  Mr.  Daniel- 
son's  views. 

AoDmoicAi.  AND  Separate  Views  op 
Representative  George  E.  Danielson 

In  very  large  part  I  agree  with  and  sup- 
port fully  the  report  of  the  study  mission  to 
Asia  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 
A  pr(xligious  amount  of  work  was  done  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  and  the  report  accu- 
rately reflects  It.  It  Is  only  with  respect  to 
the  POW/MIA  portions  of  the  report  that  I 
am  compelled  to  set  forth  these  additionad 
and  separate  views. 

WtlXINCNXSS  OP  VIEniAMESE  TO  SUPPLY 
INPORMATION 

The  Country  Report  on  Vietnam  states 
that  "The  Vietnamese  •  •  •  appear  unwill- 
ing to  provide  additional  information  on 
American  MIAs  and  POWs  at  this  Junc- 
ture." 

This  necessarily  Implies  that  we  know 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  additional  Infor- 
mation concerning  American  MIAs  and 
POWs  which  they  can  provide  at  this  time. 
No  faults,  no  evidence,  came  to  our  attention 
during  our  visit  to  Hanoi  which  support 
that  implication.  More  auxurately,  the  Viet- 
namese denied  the  report  that  they  aire 
withholding  the  remains  of  some  400  Ameri- 
cans listed  as  Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  stated  that  they  had  no  additional 
information  on  American  MIAs  and  POWs 
to  provide  at  this  time. 
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THE  CREDIBILITY  OP  THE  REPDGEE-INPOUfANT 

I  do  not  share  the  confidence  of  my  study- 
mission  colleagues  in  the  credibility  of  the 
informant  who  has  stated  that  he  knows 
that  the  remains  of  some  400  Americans 
listed  as  Missing  in  Action  are  being  with- 
held 1^  the  Vietnamese. 

The  Informant's  credibility  hangs  by  four 
threads  which.  In  my  opinion,  cannot  sup- 
port the  burden.  They  are: 

1.  The  informauit  described  specifically  a 
fairly  large  building,  with  a  courtyard,  at 
No.  17  Ly  Nam  De  in  Hanoi: 

2.  An  aerial  photograph  clearly  confirms 
that,  indeed,  there  Is  such  a  building  at  that 
site; 

3.  The  informant  passed  a  polygraph  (lie 
detector)  test;  sind 

4.  The  delegation  notes  that  "the  inform- 
ant gained  nothing  personally  by  communl- 
catting  the  information." 

The  first  two  points  are  actuadly  one. 
namely,  that  there  is  a  building  at  the  desig- 
nated site,  which  was  accurately  described 
by  the  informant.  The  existence  of  such  a 
building  at  that  site  was  confirmed  by  an 
aerial  photograph.  Those  facts  prove  only 
that  there  is  such  a  building  at  that  site. 
The  informant  is  a  semi-professional  adult 
male  of  more  than  40  years  who  lived  in 
Hanoi  until  he  left  as  a  refugee  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  It  is  submitted  that  any 
normal  aulult  person  who  has  lived  in  a 
given  city  for  more  thaui  forty  years  can  de- 
scribe at  least  one  fairly  lairge  building 
which  Is  at  some  designated  location  in  that 
city.  It  is  further  submitted  that  a  good 
aerial  photograph  will  clearly  confirm  that 
fact.  No  other  inferences  can  be  drawn.  logi- 
cally, from  these  two  points. 

That  the  informant  passed  a  polygraph 
(lie  detector)  test  Is  of  no  probative  value.  It 
Is  notorious  that  the  results  of  such  tests 
are  often  unreliable,  and  that  they  can  be 
"defeated"  by  artful  persons.  Throughout 
our  land,  our  courts  have  refused  to  accept 
polygraph  tests  as  evidence. 

Lastly,  the  contention  that  the  informant 
gained  nothing  personally  by  communicat- 
ing the  information  is  both  an  unfounded 
assumption  and  contrairy  to  the  facts.  No 
one  can  Itnow  what  motivations  the  Inform- 
ant may  have  for  his  story,  he  may  have 
had  a  number  of  reasons.  For  example: 
Having  escaped,  or  having  been  expelled, 
from  Hanoi  as  a  refugee  he  has  been  uproot- 
ed from  his  home  uid  has  lost  whatever 
place  and  status  he  had  in  the  only  econo- 
my and  society  he  has  ever  Imown;  he  ailso 
lost  whatever  weaJth  uid  atssets  he  may 
have  acquired  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  under- 
standable that  he  may  have  a  resentment  or 
animosity  against  the  Hanoi  establishment 
and  may  wish  to  retaliate  by  causing  prob- 
lems for  them.  Then,  too,  by  telling  his 
story  he  has  achieved  an  instant  and  highly 
desired  betterment  of  his  own  status.  At  a 
time  when  tens  of  thousainds  of  his  fellow 
Vietnamese  "boat  people"  and  other  refu- 
gees au'e  laoiguishing  in  miserable  refugee 
camps  throughout  southeast  Asia,  his  story 
bought  him  an  immediate  ticket  by  air  to 
the  Eklen  which  all  such  refugees  seek.  — 
America—,  where  he  has  received  more  care 
and  attention  than  he  ever  knew  in  all  his 
prior  life,  at  no  cost  to  himself  except  re- 
peated and  frequent  Interviews— not  too 
high  a  price. 

VIETNAMESE  REPUSAL  TO  PERMIT  INSPECTION 
BY  PORZIGN  TEAMS 

The  delegation  report  also  points  out,  (as 
though  it  were  somehow  significant),  that 
the  Vietnamese  declined  to  permit  the  dele- 
gation to  inspect  the  site.  That  is  true.  Yet 
for  the  sake  of  full  understainding  It  is  nec- 
essary to  recall  other  well  established  facts. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  noted  by  many 
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observers,  and  mentioned  in  their  reports, 
that  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia,  includ- 
ing Vietnam,  have  become  very  much  aware 
of  .their  own  independence  and  sovereignty 
and  are  highly  sensitive  to  any  encroach- 
ment upon  It.  no  matter  how  slight.  As  this 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  amd  Pacific  Affain 
observed  in  Its  report.  "Prospects  for  Re- 
gional Stability:  Asia  and  Pacific."  "The  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  are  moving  to  shape 
their  own  destiny  *  *  *."  Another  example, 
during  our  visit  to  Thailand  on  January  16. 
1980.  Prime  Minister  Kriangsak  firmly  re- 
jected the  idea  of  having  an  external  force 
police  the  troubled  Thai-Kampuchean 
border,  expressing  confidence  that  the  Thai 
forces  cam  protect  their  own  border  and 
asking  for  additional  V&  military  materiel 
aissistauice  only. 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast  Asia. 
"Americans  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia" 
(House  Report  No.  94-1764).  reflects  the 
same  policy  in  its  conclusion,  at  page  242. 
"That  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Governments  will  permit  non-indig- 
enous teams  of  any  kind  to  conduct  field  in- 
vestigations." This  same  policy  was  observed 
amd  reported  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Southeast  Asia  in  its  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 7. 1978.  at  page  4. 

Finally,  it  is  submitted  that  few.  if  any. 
sovereign  states  will  today  permit  inspection 
of  their  own  territory  and  facilities  by  for- 
eign teajns  in  connection  with  disputed  and 
controversial  matters.  Would  the  United 
States  permit  such  an  inspection? 

RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 

This  writer  urges  that  those  who  have 
reason  to  study  in  depth  the  questions  of 
American  MIAs  and  POWs  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  should  study  carefully  the 
one  authoritative  work  on  the  subject, 
namely.  "Americans  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,"  the  Finai  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast 
Asia.  House  Report  No.  94-1764.  That 
report  has  set  the  benchmark  for  quality  in 
its  thoroughness,  organization,  detail,  objec- 
tivity, compassion  and  accurateness.  The 
distinguished  Chairman  of  thatt  Select  Com- 
mittee. Rep.  O.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  (D. 
Miss.),  has  provided  the  Congress,  the 
American  people  and  the  entire  world  with 
am  exhaustive  aind  fully  credible  report  of 
aJI  available  data  and  adl  reasonable  infer- 
ences therefrom,  on  this  very  sad  and  emo- 
tional chapter  in  our  national  life.  This 
writer  commends  it  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
the  information  which  is  available  on  the 
subject. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  if  we  aire 
to  obtain  further  information  on  America's 
MIAs  and  POWs,  if  any  there  Is,  we  will 
need  the  cooperation,  not  the  resistance,  of 
the  Indochinesc  governments.  That,  in  turn, 
means  that  we  must  develop  and  maintain 
good  working  relationships  with  their  gov- 
ernments in  order  that  we  can  enlist  their 
cooperation  whenever  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  probable  that  the  remaUns 
of  one  or  more  of  our  Missing  will  be  found 
and  returned  from  time  to  time.  History  has 
established  that  even  todaiy,  35  to  40  years 
after  the  event,  the  remains  of  American 
MIAs  of  World  Wau-  II  are  found  and  re- 
turned from  time  to  time. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  on  Monday,  March 
24.  1980.  the  Director  of  Casualty  and  Me- 
morial Affairs,  of  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant 
GenertU.  Department  of  the  Army,  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation. 
Pension,  Insurance  and  Memorial  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
The  Director  informed  the  Subcommittee 
that  at  present,  each  year,  the  remains  of 
from  one  (1)  to  three  (3)  American  service- 
men, who  have  been  Missing  in  Action  from 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  after  a  very  vigorous  and 
dramatic  start,  has  displayed  a  defi- 
nite lack  of  followthrough  in  the 
movement  for  an  Olympic  boycott. 
The  March  26  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  in  a  forceful  and  timely 
editorial,  calls  for  stronger  and  more 
consistent  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  insert  this  editorial  for 
the  Members'  attention: 

Pace  Pacts  on  Olympic  Boycott 

The  unofficial  word  cautions  patience: 
Just  wait,  some  sources  say,  until  it's  abso- 
lutely clear  the  United  States  won't  go  to 
the  Moscow  Olympics,  and  most  of  Western 
Europe  will  boycott,  too.  "Once  America's 
allies  realize  that  [President]  Carter's  posi- 
tion Is  firm."  one  magazine  says,  they'll 
follow  suit. 

Unfortunately,  their  plan  has  some  de- 
fects: It's  redundant,  stupid  and  cowardly. 

So  is  the  continual  simpering  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  some  U.S.  athletes, 
who  seem  intent  on  undercutting  Carter 
and  his  administration  if  it's  at  all  possible. 

What  more  can  the  Olympic  committees 
and  the  athletes  hope  for?  Only  last  week- 
end. Carter  went  on  the  record  for  the  ump- 
teenth time  in  a  White  House  meeting  with 
100  U.S.  athletes.  "I  can't  say  what  other 
nations  will  not  go,"  the  president  said. 
•Ours  will  not  go.  I  say  that  without  any 
equivocation.'^ 

Was  that  too  wishy-washy  for  the  Olym- 
pic committees  to  understand?  Apparently. 

Fifteen  European  committees  snubbed  the 
boycott  the  next  day.  Their  giant  sports 
bureaucracies  seem  too  firmly  entrenched 
for  Carter's  well-taken  point  to  have  impact. 

The  committees  aren't  the  only  culprits, 
of  course.  Other  sports  special  interests 
have  been  weighing  in  with  a  vengeance. 
But  Carter  has  a  trump  card  against  the  So- 
viets—a multimillion-dollar  ace.  with 
honors,  points  against  their  giant  propagan- 
da show  as  well— and  he  is  most  certainly 
playing  it. 

Sure,  the  boycott's  political.  Just  as  Mos- 
cow's sports  sideshow  is  political.  Listen  to 
Bernard  Levin  of  the  Times  of  London: 

"The  Soviet  Union,  contrary  to  the  letter 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  Charter, 
uses  the  Olympic  movement  entirely  for 
propaganda  purposes,  pays  her  Olympic 
athletes,  discriminates  among  athletes  on 
grounds  of  race  and  political  opinion  .  .  . 
and  concludes  her  list  of  offenses  against 
the  Olympic  rules  by  invading  and  occupy- 
ing a  fellow  member  of  the  Olympic  move- 
ment." 

The  Soviets  themselves  gloat  that  the 
Moscow  site  "is  convincing  proof  of  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  historical  impor- 
tance and  correctness  of  .  .  .  our  foreign 
policy." 

The  committees  that  still  wavered  in  the 
weekend  vote  ought  to  get  off  the  fence. 
The  boycott  is  a  fact.  They  might  as  well 
face  it.« 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  in  our  rush  to  Judgment, 
and  this  is  particularly  so  when  public 
figures  are  tried  in  the  press,  we  tend 
to  overlook  the  positive  contributions 
of  the  person  involved.  Therefore,  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  a  colleague 
and  a  friend,  I  would  like  to  try  and 
lend  some  balance  to  the  discussion  of 
the  so-called  Abscam  by  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  column  on  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Kellt  from  the 
Largo  Sentinel  of  February  28,  1980. 
The  column  follows: 

Kelly  Serves— The  People  Win 
One  conclusion  comes  from  the  disclosure 
by  the  FBI  that  they  have  tried  to  trap 
Congressman  Richard  Kelly.  Congressman 
Kelly  was  acting  within  his  Constitutional 
legislative  and  official  authority. 
The  FBI  was  acting  illegally! 
This  Constitutional  authority  is  expressed 
In  Article  I.  Section  6,  Clause  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution   which    specifies    that    Congress- 
men .  .  . 

•'.  .  .  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  l>e  privi- 
leged from  arrest  during  their  attendance  of 
any  session  of  their  respective  houses  or  in 
going  to  or  returning  from  the  same." 

This  power  exists  and  has  been  recognized 
as  one  .  .  . 

•"necessary  to  the  public  good  so  that  Con- 
gressmen would  be  immune  from  any  deter- 
rence to  the  uninhibited  discharge  of  their 
legislative  duty." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  further  ruled 
that  .  .  . 

"Information  gathering  whether  by  issu- 
ance of  subpoena  or  field  work  by  a  Senator 
or  his  staff,  is  essential  to  informed  delib- 
eration over  proposed  legislation."  (1976) 

Congressmen  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
public.  They  are  the  persons  who  have  a 
duty  to  know  everything  they  can  know 
about  what  is  going  on  anywhere  in  the 
nation,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter.  Con- 
gress is  the  only  truly  representative  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  is  the  one  branch  of 
Government  biennially  refreshed  by  the 
vote  of  the  people.  That,  of  course,  is  the  ul- 
timate safeguard  against  any  abuse  of  the 
Congressional  power. 

"Neither  the  Judiciary  nor  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  has  the  power  to  in- 
quire into  the  motivation  of  a  Congress- 
man's conduct." 

"Once  it  is  determined  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  acting  within  their  legislative 
sphere  of  activity  the  speech  and  debate 
clauses  afford  absolute  protection  from  out- 
side challenge." 

These  rules  of  law  in  cases  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
show  the  Constitutional  question  that  is 
raised  by  a  Department  of  Justice  scheme  to 
try  to  trap  certain  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
good  and  in  the  public  interest  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  have  the  immunity  which  the 
Constitution  gives  him.  Consider  two  facts 
that  have  come  out  of  this  whole  sordid  ex- 
ecutive department  operation  so  far. 

Example  1.  Senator  Larry  Pressler  is  invit- 
ed to  the  Abscam  house,  solicited  to  ■•Htlp 
an  Arab  Sheik"  and  is  offered  money.  Sena- 
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tor  Pressler  says,  "that  is  not  why  I  was  in- 
vited here.  The  whole  thing  would  be  im- 
proper." He  leaves.  He  reports  the  matter  to 
no  one.  The  public  never  hears  of  it'  Com- 
mendable for  Senator  Pressler  but  was  the 
public  interest  served? 

Example  2.  Congressman  Kelly  is  Invited 
to  the  same  house  on  the  same  pretext  and 
offered  money  on  the  same  circumstances, 
that  is  to  ••help  the  Shiek."  The  implied 
help  requested  is  the  same  asked  of  Senator 
Pr«3sler,  Kelly  goes  along  with  the  scheme 
that  far.  He  is  not  asked  to  do  anything  im- 
proper and  he  does  not  do  anything  or  even 
take  a  single  step  toward  doing  anything  im- 
proper. Now  the  whole  matter  is  leaked  to 
the  public.  On  those  facts  which  of  these 
representatives  served  the  public.  The  one 
who  said  "No"  and  went  away  or  the  one 
who  pursued  the  matter  and  took  no  illegal 
action.  Each  individual's  reaction  will  be  col- 
ored by  their  present  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  general,  their  Congress  and  the 
particular  Congressman  who  took  each  of 
the  foregoing  actions. 

I  am  a  friend  of  Judge  Kelly.  I  admire  his 
courage  and  integrity,  his  willingness  to 
tackle  entrenched  bureaucracy  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  and  his  absolute  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  this  country. 

E^ren  some  of  his  detractors  have  said  that 
in  seventeen  years  of  public  office  no  one 
has  ever  accused  him  of  a  single  dishonest 
act. 

With  that  out  of  the  way,  we  can  now  pro- 
ceed to  an  objective  examination  of  the 
public  good.  My  conclusion  is  that  a  Con- 
gressman who  is  subjected  to  a  bribery  at- 
tempt serves  the  public  best  by  going  along 
as  far  as  he  can  in  order  to  get  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  find  out  who  the  principals  are, 
understand  why  bribes  are  being  offered 
and  who  is  offering  them  and  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  to  the  public  on  account  of  it.  A 
report  by  a  Congressman  to  an  FBI  agent  is 
obviously  futile.  Senator  Pressler  did  not 
even  bother  to  report  the  offer  of  money! 
The  persons  involved  are  obviously  interme- 
diaries. Their  language  is  such  that  they 
could  claim  to  be  misunderstood  and  that 
ends  the  matter  with  one  exception.  When  a 
briber  passes  money  with  intent  to  influ- 
ence official  action,  he  commits  a  criminal 
offense  on  the  spot.  The  person  taking  the 
money  can  take  it  for  several  proper  reasons 
and  only  one  improper  reason.  That  is 
where  the  matter  stands  today.  What  Con- 
gressman Kelly's  motivations  were  in  taking 
the  money  may  be  suspect,  but  certainly 
they  have  not  been  proven  to  be  felonious! 
Congressman  Kelly  undoubtedly  had  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  pursue  the  scam- 
mers  until  he  reached  the  top  if  he  chose  to 
do  so. 

Let  us  examine  his  entire  record  to  see  if 
that  will  help  us  in  deciding  whether  he  was 
working  in  the  public  interest  or  whether  he 
was  committing  a  dishonest  act  for  the  first 
time.  Here  is  his  record  of  twenty  years  of 
public  service. 

1960— Richard  Kelly  elected  Circuit  Judge 
in  the  Sixth  Judicial  Court  for  Pinellas  and 
Pasco  County,  Florida. 

1961— Judge  Kelly  sworn  in  as  Circuit 
Judge.  First  big  hassle.  Judge  Kelly  finds 
that  defendants  are  sitting  in  Jail  for  a 
month  or  more  before  being  brought  before 
the  Court  for  arraignment.  The  Senior 
Judge  of  the  Court  had  directed  all  criminal 
cases  be  brought  before  him.  At  arraign- 
ment indigent  defendants  would  then  ask 
for  a  lawyer  and  be  sent  back  to  Jail  while 
their  case  was  processed  to  determine 
whether  they  were  eligible  to  have  the 
Public  Defender  appointed.  Then  they  were 
kept  in  Jail  while  the  Public  Defender  pre- 
pared to  defend  them  and  in  some  instances 
because  of  crowded  calendar  and  a  single 
Judge  taking  criminal  cases,  were  not  tried 
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untfl  six  months  after  their  arrest.  Mean- 
whUe  Judge  Kelly  and  other  "Civil  Judges" 
occasionally  sat  idle  in  their  Chambers. 

judge  kellt  acts 

Judge  Kelly  says  this  is  wrong.  "I  dont 
care  what  the  other  Judge  said.  My  authori- 
ty is  the  same  as  his."  He  ordered  the  Sher- 
iff to  bring  unarraigned  prisoners  before 
him  so  that  they  could  be  arraigned  within 
a  day  after  their  arrest  and  the  Public  De- 
fender appointed  on  the  spot  where  they 
could  not  afford  counsel  of  their  own. 

Anyone  not  Uving  in  the  Sixth  Judicial 
Circuit  at  that  time  could  only  imagine  the 
huge  furor  that  this  caused.  The  Senior 
Judge  was  furious.  The  other  Judges  were 
upset.  The  newspapers  had  a  field-day  with 
this  upstart  Judge  Kelly  who  dared  buck 
the  system  imposed  by  a  popular  and  highly 
respected  Senior  Judge. 

The  Senior  Judge  ordered  the  Sheriff  not 
to  take  prisoners  before  Judge  Kelly.  Judge 
Kelly  stood  his  ground  and  told  the  Sheriff 
that  he.  the  Sheriff,  would  go  to  Jail  for 
Contempt  of  Court  if  he,  the  Sheriff,  re- 
fused to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Court  "My 
authority  is  the  same  as  his,  no  less."  The 
Sheriff  submitted,  brought  prisoners  before 
Judge  Kelly  and  they  were  promptly  ar- 
raigned, assigned  Public  Defender  where  ap- 
propriate, and  trial  date  set.  This  system,  or 
something  close  to  it,  has  been  in  effect  ever 
since.  Judge  Kelly  served  the  people  with 
intelligence,  guts,  backbone  and  determina- 
tion and  the  people  win. 

1961— In  challenging  the  system  Judge 
Kelly  made  a  lot  of  enemies  within  the 
system.  In  defeating  a  Judge  at  the  election 
he  made  a  number  of  enemies  of  the  sup- 
porters of  that  Judge.  In  winning  as  a  Re- 
publican he  created  resentment  among  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Democratic  party  who  re- 
sented this  upstart  Republican.  These  con- 
siderable forces  now  created  a  new  Judge- 
ship for  the  Sixth  Circuit  and  had  the 
Judge  who  had  been  defeated  at  the  polls 
appointed  to  the  new  Judgeship.  As  soon  as 
that  was  done  Kelly's  next  big  hassle  was  in 
the  making. 

1961— The  first  Judges'  Conference  of 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  Judges  in  1961  turned 
into  a  knock  down,  drag  out  fight.  The 
effort  was  to  confine  Judge  Kelly  to  Pinel- 
las County  and  keep  him  out  of  Pasco 
County  where  the  appointed  Judge  was 
spending  the  bulk  of  his  time.  The  Senior 
Judge  is  quoted  reliably  as  saying:  "Well, 
Dick,  you  are  going  to  have  to  come  down 
here  and  work  with  us."  Judge  Kelly  re- 
plied: '•My  authority  is  the  same  as  yours.  I 
will  come  down  here  and  run  my  Court  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  run." 

Judge  Kelly  ordered  the  Clerk  to  bring 
before  him  the  docket  of  all  pending  civil 
cases.  Kelly  finds  some  cases  that  had  been 
left  on  the  pending  docket  for  fifty  years 
with  no  action.  He  dismisses  eleven  thou- 
sand cases  which  had  been  pending  for 
more  than  one  year  with  no  action.  This 
created  furor  on  the  bench.  It  created  fury 
and  embarrassment  to  many  lawyers  who 
had  neglected  their  clients'  cases.  This 
earned  the  Judge  the  respect  of  many  law- 
yers but  the  enmity  of  those  who  were 
caught.  The  docket  was  cleared.  Kelly 
served  the  people  once  again. 

Judge  Kelly  then  ordered  the  Clerk  to 
submit  the  docket  of  all  unresolved  cases  on 
appeal.  The  Senior  Judge  ordered  the  Clerk 
to  Ignore  Judge  Kelly's  order.  Judge  Kelly 
threatened  to  cite  the  Clerk  for  contempt 
and  gave  him  a  specific  time  to  produce  the 
appeal  docket  On  the  day  the  Clerk  obeyed 
the  order  the  Senior  Judge  dismissed  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  appeals  and  sent 
the  balance  of  the  docket  to  Judge  Kelly. 
Ai^tn  Judge  Kelly  served  aitd  the  people 
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won.  The  docket  was  deared,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  was  improved. 

1962— Judge  Kelly's  next  big  hassle.  He 
was  dividing  his  time  between  Pinellas 
County  and  Pasco  County  as  a  Circuit 
Judge  is  supposed  to  do.  In  rural  Pasco 
County  Judge  Kelly  ordered  lawyers  to 
wear  coats  and  tl^  to  Court  This  made 
many  lawyers  furious  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  informal  system.  Judge 
Kelly  demanded  that  lawyers  be  prepared 
for  their  cases,  showed  impatience  with  law- 
yers fumbling  through  their  evidence  in  his 
Court  and  by  his  questions  clearly  embar- 
rassed some  lawyers  in  front  of  their  clients. 
Fury  would  be  a  mild  word  to  describe  the 
reaction  of  the  embarrassed  lawyers.  He 
also  declined  to  discuss  cases  over  the  tele- 
phone and  refused  to  allow  other  informal 
ways  in  which  the  Courts  had  been  operat- 
ed. This  upstart  Republican  Judge  sitting  in 
an  eighty  percent  Democratic  rural  strong- 
hold now  had  made  so  many  people  angry 
with  his  reform  that  they  persuaded  their 
Democratic  representatives  to  introduce  a 
Bill  in  the  Florida  Legislature  "impeaching" 
Judge  Kelly. 

1962— The  Florida  House  of  Representa- 
tives conducted  a  hearing  on  the  Articles  of 
"Impeachment."  After  hearing  the  wit- 
nesses they  found  the  charges  insufficient 
and  declined  to  vote  out  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment. 

1«63— KELLY'S  FIRST  VIDEO  TAPE 

On  the  evening  that  it  was  announced 
that  the  House  had  declined  to  vote  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Impeachment  Judge  Kelly  in 
an  interview  on  television,  said  that  he  had 
Just  been  doing  his  duty  and  that  now  "I  am 
going  back  to  Pasco  County  and  really  run 
my  Court  the  way  It  ought  to  be  run."  This 
quote  on  video  tape  so  infuriated  the  Demo- 
crats that  they  reconvened  the  House  the 
next  day.  reversed  themselves  and  voted  to 
adopt  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  which 
they  had  refused  to  adopt  the  day  before. 
No  new  evidence.  Now  a  Senate  trial  would 
have  to  be  held  on  the  validity  of  these 
charges. 

1963— February  1961.  Senate  trial  of 
Judge  Kelly  on  Articles  of  Impeactiment 
Judge  Kelly  was  acquitted  and  returned  to 
his  duties  as  Circuit  Judge  in  the  Sixth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit 

1964— Judge  Kelly  is  now  elected  as  pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit 
Then  comes  the  next  big  hassle.  Judge 
Kelly  finds  that  most  divorce  cases  are 
being  referred  to  Masters  while  some  Judges 
are  sitting  around  with  time  on  their  hands. 
This  is  a  waste  of  the  Court's  time  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  people  who  experience  the 
extra  delay  as  well  as  the  extra  expense  of 
having  their  cases  presented  to  a  Master. 
This  requires  that  the  record  be  transcribed 
and  then  submitted  to  a  Judge  on  the  Mas- 
ter's recommendation.  Judge  Kelly  proposes 
to  assign  the  responsibility  for  the  expedi- 
tious hearing  of  all  divorce  cases  on  one 
Judge.  There  was  resistance  to  this  proposal 
on  the  Bench  since  cases  were  then  being 
assigiied  on  a  rotation  basis.  Judge  Kelly  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  other  Judges  con- 
cerning their  cases  but  ordered  all  cases  as- 
signed to  him  to  t>e  brought  before  him 
without  a  Master.  "Their  authority  is  the 
same  as  mine,"  he  said.  Judge  Kelly's  cases 
were  handled  expeditiously.  Some  other 
Judges  started  following  his  example  and 
hearing  their  own  cases.  Again  Kelly  served 
and  the  people  won. 

1964— Again  another  big  hassle.  Presiding 
Judge  Kelly  finds  waste  in  the  Jury  system. 
Jurors  are  being  summoned  to  hear  cases 
only  to  be  told  after  they  arrived  at  the 
Courthouse  that  the  cases  had  been  settled 
that  morning.  The  Jury  was  then  paid  and 
sent  home.  The  Judge  of  the  settled  cases 
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Congressman  Kelly's  record  as  a  Con- 
greasman  Is  a  continuation  of  his  record  as  a 
Circuit  Judge.  He  has  ccmtinued  to  stand  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  has  exer- 
cised his  authority  and  office  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  He  is  outspoken  and  straight- 
forward. He  has  incurred  the  enmity  of 
people  in  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion who  have  succeeded  in  weakening  our 
national  defense.  The  public  record  con- 
firms that  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  pride  themselves  on  being  "liberals," 
such  as  McGovem,  Hart.  Bayh,  etc..  regard 
Congressman  Kelly  as  an  enemy.  He  fought 
valiantly  to  prevent  the  Panama  Canal  give- 
a-way.  This  did  not  make  him  any  more  en- 
emies but  it  did  make  his  liberal  enemies 
madder.  He  has  opposed  unilateral  disarm- 
ing of  this  nation,  the  attempt  to  disarm  the 
people  and  all  efforts  to  expand  the  power 
of  the  Central  Oovemment  over  the  lives  of 
the  citizens. 

SCAMGATK 

If  it  was  an  Impeachable  offense  for  then 
President  Nixon  to  authorize  the  entry  of 
the  Democrats  political  office  to  search  for 
evidence,  in  the  case  that  later  came  to  be 
called  Watergate,  then  we  ought  now  to  in- 
quire whether  this  President  Carter  knew 
beforehand  that  his  Attorney  General's 
office  was  going  to  set  up  a  ruse  in  order  to 
try  to  knock  off  certain  Congressmen. 
There  was  considerable  suspicion  in  that 
1972  election  that  McGovem  and  others 
were  accepting  contributions  from  Commu- 
nist sources.  Where  else  could  you  hope  to 
find  evidence  of  this  other  than  in  the 
Democratic  headquarters. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  Con- 
gressman Kelly  or  Judge  Kelly  has  ever 
committed  an  illegal,  disloyal  or  dishonest 
act.  Even  the  evidence  "leaked"  by  the  FBI 
does  not  show  such  an  act.  What  it  does 
show  is  that  the  FBI  Initiated  the  Idea  of 
trying  to  set-up  Judge  Kelly.  The  "scam" 
was  carefully  arranged  so  that  what  he 
would  be  asked  to  do  would  not  be  illegal. 
Under  the  Constitution  Congressman  Kelly 
had  the  right,  the  duty,  the  authority  and 
the  obligation  to  trace  this  matter  down  to 
its  source  and  find  out  who  it  was  that  was 
trying  to  bribe  Congressmen  and  what  it 
was  that  they  were  trying  to  do.  The  FBI. 
on  the  other  hand,  had  absolutely  no  au- 
thority to  manufacture  a  fake  attempt  at  in- 
fluence and  then  to  try  to  trap  certain  se- 
lected Congressmen  with  it.  If  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  has  that  power  they 
will  have  the  unbridled  power  to  control 
Congress.  A  Congressman's  career  can  be 
Jeopardized  and  his  public  support  eroded 
by  "leaks."  in  an  election  year.  The  fact 
that  he  is  later  exonerated  or  acquitted 
after  he  is  defeated  at  the  polls  will  be  small 
comfort  to  him  or  to  the  people  he  served. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  to  start  a  congressional 
inquiry  concerning  "what  did  the  President 
know  and  when."  If  he  knew  beforehand 
that  the  Attorney  General's  office  was  set- 
ting up  a  scam  to  try  to  engineer  the  politi- 
cal defeat  of  a  particular  Congressman, 
then  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  this 
President  Carter  as  it  was  applied  to  Ricb- 
ard  Nlxon.« 
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CARTER'S  SHABBY  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  SHAH  OF  IRAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

or  MARTLAMS 
ni  ^IX  HOUSX  OP  SEPRZSENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then  one  reads  something  in 
the  newspapers  that  makes  you  say  to 


yourself.  "Tes,  that  Is  exactly  what  I 
have  been  thinking." 

I  had  that  feeling  this  morning  as  I 
read  Peter  A.  Jay's  column  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sim.  entitled  "The  Traveling 
Man." 

While  neither  I  nor  others  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  any  excesses  commit- 
ted during  the  regime  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  such  events  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  assistance  he  gave  to  the 
United  States  over  many  years  as  well 
as  the  horrible  and  irrational  charac- 
ter of  the  current  Government  of  Iran 
which  replaced  him. 

Our  paramount  interest  should  be  to 
do  what  is  best  for  our  own  Nation,  in- 
cluding what  must  be  done  to  free  the 
hostages  in  Tehran  imharmed.  But  it 
surely  is  not  in  the  interest  of  our 
coimtry's  future  to  treat  our  foreign 
friends  and  allies  in  the  manner  in 
which  President  Carter  has  chosen  to 
treat  the  Shah.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
the  U.S.  Government  finds  itself  in- 
creasingly alone  in  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Travkung  Mah 

Back  go  the  shah  and  his  retinue  of  poo- 
dles and  t>odyguards.  hlpplty-hop,  across 
the  ocean.  The  Statue  of  Llbert>'s  promise 
to  accept  the  tired,  the  poor  and  the  tem- 
pest-tossed having  proved  about  as  sound  as 
the  Carter  dollar,  the  familiar  perils  of  the 
Old  World  are  deemed  preferable  to  the  un- 
certain hypocrisies  of  the  New. 

This  time  it's  to  Egypt,  where  the  resident 
strongman  happens  to  be  an  individual  of 
principle  and  courage,  as  well  as  the  sort  of 
Muslim  who  would  die  rather  than  betray  a 
guest.  For  the  shah,  this  will  be  a  pleasant 
change  from  Panama;  in  Egypt  he  will  be 
able  to  undergo  surgery  without  the  locals 
going  through  his  pockets  while  he  Is  on  the 
operating  table. 

The  Egyptians,  moreover,  have  a  psycho- 
logical strength  quite  lacking  in  Panama, 
which  permits  them  to  allow  the  shah  to 
import  any  gringo  surgeons  he  chooses 
without  considering  it  an  affront  to  the  na- 
tional honor.  The  Panamanians  apparently 
believed  that  if  one  of  their  own  meatcut- 
ters  couldn't  hack  out  the  shah's  spleen, 
nobody  else  ought  to  be  allowed  a  try. 

If  you're  hardboiled  about  it.  like  the  self- 
righteous  sermonlzers  who  are  currently 
making  what  passes  for  American  foreign 
policy,  you  will  not  find  It  difficult  to  sup- 
press your  sympathy  for  the  deposed  mon- 
arch of  Iran. 

He  and  his  unattractive  family  have,  after 
all,  too  much  money  for  their  own  good, 
milked  from  the  country  they  once  ruled 
and  which  now  howls  for  their  blood.  They 
lived  luxurious  lives  until  they  were  ejected: 
now.  while  some  of  the  luxury  remains,  they 
are  reaping  a  whirlwind.  It  Is  simple,  and 
hardboiled.  to  shrug. 

When  he  was  in  charge,  the  shah's  secret 
police  undoubtedly  tortured  people,  in  the 
time-honored  custom  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
police  states.  That  wasn't  nice— and  perhaps 
it  really  Isn't  relevant  that  the  religious  cru- 
saders who  replaced  him.  always  on  the 
lookout  for  more  titillating  diversions  than 
chanting  feverishly  or  chopping  up  terrified 
camels  in  honor  of  Allah,  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  torture  him  in  return. 

The  Carter  administration,  which  In  a 
little  over  three  years  has  devalued  the 
phrase  "human  rights"  from  a  sacred  cause 
to  an  empty  slogan,  now  takes  the  position 
that  the  shah  was  a  pretty  unsavory  fellow, 
and  has  washed  its  hands  of  him. 
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It  allowed  him  into  the  United  States  fur- 
tively and  guiltily,  as  though  to  offer  medi- 
cal care  to  a  sick  man  were  a  criminal  act. 
Then,  faced  with  the  seizure  of  the  embassy 
in  Tehran,  an  event  atx>ut  which  it  had 
been  warned  but  still  remained  blithely  un- 
prepared for,  it  forced  him  out  again,  this 
time  into  the  clutches  of  the  Panamanians. 
There,  it  gave  every  evidence  of  hoping,  per- 
haps he  would  conveniently  die.  Instead,  he 
decamped— or  escaped. 

A  quarter-century  of  American  support 
for  the  shah  of  Iran  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  a  mistake— though  his  contribution  to 
years  of  relative  stability  in  the  Middle 
East,  not  to  mention  the  production  of 
many  million  barrels  of  oil.  suggests  that  it 
wasn't.  But  it  did  represent  a  commitment 
made  by  five  consecutive  American  presi- 
dents, including— most  effusively,  back  in 
1978— the  incumbent. 

This  administration's  behavior  toward  the 
shah  since  his  downfall,  and  esp>ecially  since 
his  illness,  is  the  most  unprincipled  treat- 
ment of  a  friendly  present  or  former  head 
of  state  since  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  whiz 
kids  conspired  in  the  murder  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem. 

In  many  respects,  the  Carter  actions  have 
been  even  worse.  Diem  was  a  genuine  obsta- 
cle to  American  foreign  policy  in  South 
Vietnam,  which  in  1963  was  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  a  less  hard-line 
regime.  If  he  had  agreed  to  leave,  and  had 
asked  for  protection,  he  would  have  been 
given  it.  no  questions  asked.  His  death  only 
came  about  when  he  insisted  on  clinging  to 
power. 

But  the  shah  has  abandoned  his  throne. 
He  holds  no  power.  There  Is  a  price  on  his 
head,  and  he  is  of  political  consequence  only 
because  Jimmy  Carters  willingness  to  make 
him  a  pawn  in  a  card-game  with  terrorists 
has  made  him  so.  If  Mr.  Carter  were  serious 
about  "human  rights."  he  would  have  grant- 
ed asylum  to  the  shah  as  a  political  refugee 
the  moment  he  left  Iran,  and  made  his  secu- 
rity here  non-negotiable. 

Had  he  done  so,  there  is  no  way  imagin- 
able that  the  situation  in  Tehran,  or  in  the 
entire  Middle  East  for  that  matter,  could  be 
any  worse  than  it  is  today.  Quite  possibly, 
the  seizure  of  the  embassy  would  never  have 
occurred.  And  certainly  the  shah  in  the 
United  States  would  l>e  less  a  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  Arab  world  than  the  shah  in 
Egypt. 

The  shah  is  no  henx  He  was  a  petty 
tyrant,  with  whom  it  suited  our  purposes— 
and  Mr.  Carter's— to  deal.  He  doesn't  per- 
haps, warrant  any  more  sympathy  then  any 
other  cancer  patient. 

But  he  must  feel  that  in  his  dealings  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  duriiiK  the  administration  of  Jimmy 
Carter,  he  has  been  dealing  with  cowards 
and  fools.  If  he  does,  he's  right.  He  can't  be 
blamed  for  fleeing  Mr.  Carter  and  his  Pana- 
manian clients  for  Anwar  Sadat's  E^gypt. 
where  he  is  protected  by  someone  he  can 
both  respect  and  trust.* 


ISRAEL'S  FUTURE  AND 
AMERICAN  FOLLY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  often  do  not  realize  the 
trying  conditions  imder  which  the  Is- 
raeli people  must  exist.  Surrounded  by 
belligerent  peoples  pledged  to  their  de- 
struction, Israelis  must  cope  with  con- 
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stant  fear  for  their  survivaL  Israel 
wants  peace,  but  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  in  which  every  state  in  the  area 
can  live  in  security. 

We  have  a  deep-rooted  commitment 
to  the  vital  democratic  nation  of  Israel 
based  in  common  values  as  well  as  na- 
tional security  interests.  We  cannot 
compromise  our  support  for  our  true 
friend  and  surest  ally  by  acquiescing 
to  extremists  Arab  demands.  The 
clamor  for  "self-determination  for  the 
Palestiniauis"  is  extremely  ill  advised 
and  can  only  Jeopardize  the  peace 
process  already  set  in  motion.  Eugene 
V.  Rostow's  insightful  article  "Of  Isra- 
el's Future  and  American  Folly"  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  elaborates  on  the  absolute  de- 
structiveness  of  the  administration's 
newly  apparent  policy  orientation 
toward  the  Middle  East. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
league's attention: 

Op  Israel's  Fdture  ahd  American  Follt 

The  proverbial  man  from  Mars  might  well 
conclude  that  the  puppets  were  in  charge. 
The  Soviet  ventriloquist  moves  his  lips,  and 
the  leaders  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  recite  his  words.  For  a 
number  of  years  our  minds  have  been  bom- 
barded with  "detente,"  "Helsinki"  and 
"SALT  II." 

Now,  and  with  the  same  piety,  the  chorus 
is  chanting  "Self-determination  for  the  Pal- 
estinians." We  and  our  West  European  allies 
are  behaving  as  if  the  Israeli  policy  of  estab- 
lishing settlements  on  the  West  Bank  were 
the  only  ol)stacle  or,  indeed,  an  obstacle  of 
any  kind  to  achieving  peace  between  Israel 
and  Jordan,  Syria.  Lebanon,  Iraq  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

We  are  told  with  Increasing  vehemence 
that  unless  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip  are  made  into  a  PLC  mini-state,  or 
transferred  to  Jordan,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  unite  the  Arab  world  in  a  solid  alliance 
against  the  Soviet  conquest  of  the  Middle 
East  and  all  that  it  would  imply. 

Why  Arab  willingness  to  resist  Soviet  con- 
quest should  depend  upon  Israeli  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Bank  Is  never  explained. 
If  the  Arab  states  really  were  exercised 
about  the  Israeli  settlements,  there  is  a 
simple  and  effective  remedy  they  could 
pursue:  They  could  make  peace  with  Israel 
in  accordance  with  Security  Council  admo- 
nitions and  orders  going  back  to  1949.  They 
would  find  that  in  the  West  Bank  as  in  the 
Sinai,  Israel  would  make  sacrifices  and  take 
risks  for  peace. 

But  this  course  Is  never  discussed.  Instead 
of  pressing  Jordan  to  make  peace,  the 
United  States  presses  Israel  to  make  conces- 
sions without  peace.  For  good  and  well  un- 
derstood reasons  of  history,  this  is  precisely 
the  course  forbidden  by  Security  Council 
Resolution  242.  which  was  adopted  five 
months  after  the  Six  Day  War  in  1967. 

The  flap  over  the  American  vote  for  the 
U.N.  resolution  of  March  1  Is  misdirected. 
Of  course  there  was  confusion,  ineptitude, 
vacillation  and  capitulation  to  domestic  po- 
litical pressure.  That  has  been  so  normal  a 
feature  of  the  Carter  administration's  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  that  we  take  it  as 
the  order  of  nature. 

The  real  objection  to  Mr.  Carter's  position 
is  much  deeper.  He  was  willing  to  cast  the 
American  vote  for  the  resolution  if  it  did 
not  mention  Jerusalem.  That  is,  he  was  will- 
ing to  treat  the  areas  in  question  as  "Arab 
territory"  in  some  undefined  sense,  and 
demand  that  all  the  Israeli  settlements  es- 
Ublished  in  the  West  Bank  since  1967  be 
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dismantled.  In  this  policy.  Carter  is  wrong 
legally,  wrong  politicaly  and  wrong  mili- 
tarily. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  Six  Day  War  the 
United  States  government  has  taken  the 
nominal  position  that  Israel  held  the  Sinai, 
the  Golan  Heights,  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip  only  as  the  military  occupant 
under  international  law.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  pointed  out  that  under  Article  49 
of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  a  state 
administering  the  territory  of  another  state 
as  military  occupant  cannot  in  the  absence 
of  military  necessity  or  governmental  need 
displace  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and 
establish  its  own  citizens  in  their  place. 

This  provision  was  drafted  to  deal  with 
"individual  or  mass  forcible  transfers  of 
population."  like  those  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland  and  Hungary.  Israeli  administration 
of  the  areas  has  involved  no  forced  transfer 
of  populations  or  deportations. 

The  Israelis  responded  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  an  argument  of  great  cogency 
which  the  State  Department  has  never  an- 
swered. The  Israeli  view  is  that  while  the 
Geneva  Conventions  apply  to  the  Israeli  oc- 
cupation of  the  Golan  Heights  and  the 
Sinai,  which  the  Syrian  or  Egyptian  terri- 
tory in  the  contemplation  of  international 
law,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  Israeli  occupa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip, 
which  have  not  been  recognized  as  parts  of 
any  state  but  are  still  unallocated  territories 
of  the  Palestine  Mandate. 

Since  the  Conventions  deal  only  with  mili- 
tary occupation  by  one  state  of  territory  be- 
longing to  another,  Israel  said,  it  Is  not 
obliged  to  apply  the  Conventions  in  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  but  would  do 
so  in  general  terms  as  a  matter  of  its  own 
policy.  This  approach  to  the  problem  has 
Just  been  confirmed  and  upheld  by  the  Is- 
raeli Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  holding  a  set- 
tlement illegal  under  Israeli  law. 

The  disagreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  on  this  subject  slumbered 
for  years.  No  effort  was  made  to  push  It  to  a 
definite  conclusion  until  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, with  its  fervent  enthusiasm  for  the 
so-called  "Palestinian"  cause,  took  office  In 
1977. 

The  American  argument  weak  at  best  In 
terms  of  the  language  and  history  of  the 
Conventions,  has  been  further  eroded  by 
the  development  of  international  law  since 
1967  in  connection  with  the  future  of  the 
Southwest  African  Mandate,  now  known  as 
Namibia. 

In  a  series  of  decisions  dealing  with  the 
situation,  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  Security  Council  have  decided  that 
South  Africa  breached  its  obligations  as 
Mandatory  in  Namibia:  that  the  Mandate 
Administration  must  cease:  and  that  the 
Mandate  itself  survives  as  a  trust  until  Its 
terms  are  fulfilled  through  the  creation  of  a 
new  state. 

The  State  Department  should  long  since 
have  reconsidered  its  1967  position  on  Israe- 
li settlements  in  the  West  Bank  in  the  light 
of  the  principles  confirmed  by  the  Namibia 
decisions.  It  is  obvious  that  Israel's  position 
in  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  is 
much  more  than  that  of  a  military  occupant 
under  international  law. 

According  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Nami' 
bia  decisions.  Israel's  rights  under  the  Pal- 
estine Mandate— including  its  right  of  dose 
settlement  in  the  West  Bank— survived  the 
end  of  the  Mandate  and  will  continue  until 
Jordan  and  Israel  settle  what  is  essentially  a 
territorial  dispute  between  them,  make 
peace  and  divide  the  land  in  accordaiKe 
with  the  provisions  of  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 242.  which  is  based  on  the  Mandate. 

Mr.  Carter's  administration  often  says 
that  whatever  the  correct  answer  to  the 
legal  dispute  may  be.  Israeli  settlement 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bishop  Oscar  Romero,  a  leader  of  the 
human  rights  movement  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Unfortunately,  the  archbishop— the 
voice  of  those  who  cannot  speak— was 
the  latest  victim  of  violence  in  El  Sal- 
vador. He  was  gtmned  down  in  cold 
blood  while  celebrating  a  Catholic 
Mass  in  a  small  church. 

His  death  grieves  me  not  only  be- 
cause we  have  lost  a  great  and  compas- 
sionate human  being,  but  also  that 
violence  still  seems  to  claim  the  lives 
of  universally  respected,  nonviolent 
human  rights  advocates. 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  is  dead— 
but  his  ideals,  his  dedication  to  such  a 
righteous  cause  of  voicing  support  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed  lives  on  in  the 
heart  of  all  his  children.  Accordingly, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  poem  taken  from  "Freedom 
Has  No  Price,"  an  anthology  of  poems 
in  celebration  of  the  revolution  which 
took  place  in  Grenada  last  year  in 
March.  I  also  dedicate  this  to  our  slain 
comrade: 

To  My  Dead  Comrades 
For  my  dead  comrades 
I  claim  no  vengeance 
For  their  lives  were  priceless 
It  is  not  by  blood  that  we  redeem 
The  lives  of  those  who  died 
For  their  country. 
The  murderers  cannot  pay 
With  their  own  lives  for  them 
The  only  tribute  worthy  of  them 
Is  the  happiness  of  our  people 
What  is  more  my  comrades  are  neither 
Dead  nor  forgotten. 
They  live  today  more  than  ever 
And  with  dismay  their  murderers  will  view 
The  victorious  spirit  of  their  ideas 
Rising  from  their  corpses. 
There  is  limit  to  the  tears  we  can  shed 
At  the  graveside  of  our  comrades 
For  our  homeland  and  it's  glory 
A  love  that  never  falters  loses  hope  nor 

grows  dim 
For  the  graves  of  the  martyrs 
Are  the  highest  alters 
Of  our  reverence. 
Beloved  corpises  you  that  once 
Were  the  hope  of  my  homeland 
Touch  my  heart  with  your  cold  hands 
Cast  upon  my  forehead 
The  dust  of  your  decaying  bones. 
Groan  at  my  ear.  each  of  my  moans 
WiU  turn  into  the  tears  of  one  more  tyrant 
Gather  round  me  roam  about 
That  my  soul  may  receive  your  spirit 
And  give  me  the  honour  of  thy  tombs 
For  tears  are  not  enough 
When  one  lives  in  infamous  bondage. 

—Gem  Belpom* 


THE  ZAIRIAN  PUGHT 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  NEVADA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  letter  from  Miss 
Carolyn  Saltenberger  of  the  Africa 
Inland  Mission  in  Bunia.  Zaire.  Her 
comments  vividly  portray  the  condi- 
tions .of  life  there,  and  give  color  to 
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the  dry  facts  and  figures  with  which 
Zaire's  plight  is  most  often  drawn. 

I  have  just  recently  returned  from 
my  own  fact-finding  trip  to  five  south- 
em  African  nations,  including  Zaire,  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining.  I 
cannot  overstate  how  pleased  I  was  to 
receive  Miss  Saltenberger's  comments. 
They  back  up  my  own  observations 
and  add  further  depth  to  perceptions 
of  the  obstacles  faced  on  a  daily  basis 
in  the  back  country  of  Zaire. 

The  letter  follows: 

Rethy,  Republic  op  Zaire, 

February  28,  1980. 
Hon.  J.  Santini, 

V.S.    Congress,    House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  About  a  week  ago  I  heard  your 
name  mentioned  on  AFRTS,  about  the  need 
of  helping  Zaire  with  its  economy.  You  men- 
tioned specifically  the  mines  and  reopening 
the  railroad  to  transport  copper,  etc.  in 
Shaba  province.  I'm  not  exactly  sure  why 
I'm  writing  because  I've  heard  said  that  one 
should  not  criticize  what  is  being  done 
about  a  problem  without  having  a  solution 
to  the  problem. 

At  the  end  of  December  a  Washington 
Post  article  also  told  about  the  economy  of 
Zaire  and  its  problems.  That  particular  arti- 
cle was  very  much  oriented  to  Kinshasa  and 
the  more  evolue  people.  What  I'm  wonder- 
ing is  if  anyone  really  knows  what  the  prob- 
lems are  in  the  rest  of  Zaire. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  rich  country,  and 
almost  every  lUnd  of  food  can  be  grown 
here.  However  at  this  point  with  practically 
NO  transportation,  nothing  can  get  from 
one  place  to  another  and  so  does  practically 
no  good. 

We  used  to  have  rice  factories  which 
cleaned  and  packed  the  rice— but  now  the 
factories  are  defunct— machinery  doesn't 
work.  Replacement  parts  not  available. 
Trucks  broken  down,  so  people  can't  get  rice 
to  the  factories  anyway.  Roads  bad  (We 
speed  along  at  averages  of  12  to  IS  MPH 
these  days.)  Palm  fat  used  to  supply,  fat,  oil, 
shortening,  soap— and  now  beginning  with 
lack  of  means  of  getting  the  palm  nuts  to 
the  factories,  and  the  factories  being  unable 
to  function.  THAT  supply  is  cut  off.  Same 
with  cotton.  Same  with  coffee.  And  most 
other  things.  We  live  near  the  Uganda 
border  and  some  things  come  in  from 
Kenya,  through  Uganda,  but  a  Uttle  further 
into  the  interior  the  people  have  very  little. 
Mail  is  about  at  a  standstill.  Airmail  letters 
from  Kinshasa  take  a  month  or  more  to  get 
to  Bunia. 

Freight— since  truck  transport  is  minimal 
and  the  river  boats  are  very  irregular,  and 
the  planes  very  few— getting  supplies  to  our 
Bunia  area  from  Kinshasa  is  Just  about  im- 
possible. Not  completely  impossible  but 
almost.  I  had  five  metal  barrels  of  hospital 
supplies  that  were  sent  through  the  Zaire 
Protestant  Relief  Agency— or  rather 
through  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
through  the  ZPRA  to  me.  They  arrived  in 
Kinshasa  in  August  1977.  ZPRA  wrote  and 
asked  me  how  to  ship  them.  It  has  taken  so 
long  to  get  letters  back  and  forth,  and  ap- 
parently they  couldn't  find  a  way  to  ship 
them,  so  as  of  now  I  still  have  not  got  those 
things.  Parcel  post  boxes  from  U.S.  via  Kin- 
shasa take  a  year  or  more,  if  they  get  here. 
Many  don't. 

When  the  relief  organizations  sent  food, 
like  wheat  or  beans,  it  was  always  so  buggy 
that  it  was  good  for  neither  food  nor  even 
planting.  And  we  used  to  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  transport  from  Kinshasa. 

So  however  you  hope  to  help  the  economy 
of  Zaire  would  probably  be  best  begun  by 
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starting  with  fixing  up  the  communication 
and  transportation  lines.  As  I  mentioned 
above,  I  wouldn't  know  how  it  could  be 
done.  The  Belgians  worked  years  to  get  all 
these  interior  roads  into  condition  and 
nothing  has  been  done  on  any  grand  scale 
since  they  left.  There  have  been  some  coun- 
tries who  have  sent  people  to  fix  roads  but 
they  seem  to  do  a  hundred  miles  or  so  and 
then  fade  out.  And  then  those  improved  bits 
go  back  to  their  previous  condition. 

Some  years  ago  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (about  1954!)  talked  about 
helping  the  health  in  Belgian  Congo.  They 
mentioned  that  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  send- 
ing money  or  even  medicines— but  that  it 
would  probably  be  more  helpful  in  the  long 
run  to  send  a  couple  thousand  toilet-hole- 
diggers.  The  Public  Health  Department  of 
this  country  has  a  good  program  but  it  is 
also  very  difficult  to  follow.  Last  year  when 
I  was  trying  to  organize  some  Mother-Baby 
clinics  in  the  districts  (I  have  them  here  at 
the  ho.spita])  I  could  not  get  gas  for  months 
.  .  .  about  4.  And  then  when  I  got  gas  both 
my  vehicles  had  gear  trouble,  and  it  was  an- 
other 4  months  till  I  was  able  to  get  parts 
from  Kenya  and  have  the  vehicles  fixed. 
The  proper  word  for  this  kind  of  living  is 
"hassle". 

I've  been  in  Zaire  since  the  Belgian  Congo 
days.  It  is  a  beautiful  country,  with  lots  of 
potential.  I'm  glad  that  people  are  at  least 
thinking  of  trying  to  help,  but  I  realize  that 
it  isn't  only  the  economical  situation  but  it 
is  the  problem  of  where  it  fits  politically. 
Somewhere  I  read  that  before  independence 
Zaire's  (Congo's)  chief  export  to  Europe  was 
bananas!  Nowadays  the  trees  have  probably 
gone  to  ruin,  and  I  know  the  trucks  and 
boats  don't  function  like  they  used  to. 

So  I  don't  think  I've  written  anything  of 
importance  but  just  maybe  you'd  be  inter- 
ested in  some  in-put  from  the  interior. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carolyn  Saltenberger.* 


REGISTRATION  AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  increasing  concern  over  UJS. 
military  manpower  capability  has  cap- 
tured nationwide  attention.  Last  year, 
after  heated  debate,  legislation  to 
compel  draft-age  American  youth  to 
register  with  the  Selective  Service 
System  was  rejected.  The  argument 
has  been  renewed  and  will  reach  a 
peak  during  the  2d  session  of  the  96th 
Congress.  We  must  realize  the  difficul- 
ties we  face  in  manpower  recruitment 
and  recognize  that  registration  is  not 
the  real  problem  before  us.  Registra- 
tion per  se  may  alleviate  the  symp- 
toms, but  cannot  cure  our  weak  mobi- 
lization capabilities.  The  call  for  regis- 
tration is  being  used  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  issue  of  inadequate 
recruitment  incentives.  What  is 
needed  to  solve  our  current  military 
manpower  shortage  is  a  commitment 
to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of 
living  for  those  who  are  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  in  defense  of  this  country. 
We  need  to  improve  the  pay  scales, 
living  conditions,  and  equipment  of 
our  Active  and  Reserve  Forces.  Only 
after  the  military  t>ecomes  competitive 
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with  the  civilian  sector  will  the  AU- 
Volimteer  Force  become  a  successful 
defense  program.  A  February  3d  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post,  by  Martin 
Anderson  of  the  Hoover  Institute,  and 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  19,  address 
this  point.  I  commend  these  articles  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Build  the  Reserves,  Not  Lists 
(By  Martin  Anderson) 

President  Carter's  call  to  "begin  registra- 
tion" for  the  military  draft  was  obviously  a 
part  of  his  effort  to  send  the  Soviets  a  mes- 
sage about  our  concern  for  their  naked  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan.  But  in  this  case  he 
is  sending  Moscow  the  wrong  message. 

Carter  is  right  in  his  belated  recognition 
of  the  potential  military  threat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  poses  to  world  peace  and  to 
our  own  security.  But  taking  down  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  young  people  of 
America  under  the  threat  of  five  years  in 
jail  or  a  $10,000  fine  is  a  weak  and  possibly 
dangerous  response. 

What  the  Soviets  would  understand  is  a 
clear,  effective  move  to  strengthen  the 
combat  capability  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Registration  does  not  do  this. 
Rather,  if  enacted,  it  could  easily  lull  us 
into  a  truly  dangerous  state  of  complacency. 

If  there  ever  was  a  sudden  threat  to  our 
national  security,  any  form  of  a  military 
draft  would  be  virtually  worthless.  Even 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  young  men 
and  young  women  neatly  typed  on  computer 
printouts,  it  would  take  at  least  three  to 
four  months  to  contact  them,  induct  them 
and  hastily  train  them— if  the  training  facil- 
ities were  ready.  Without  advance  registra- 
tion, it  would  take  a  few  weeks  longer.  The 
end  result— with  or  without  registration- 
would  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teenage 
soldiers,  some  serving  reluctantly  most  with 
no  experience  and  little  training,  flooding 
into  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces  many 
months  too  late. 

As  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
noted  in  its  report  to  the  president  and  the 
Congress  on  April  19,  1976:  "The  changing 
nature  of  war  and  its  technology  will  not 
allow  for  any  lengthy  period  of  time  for  na- 
tional mobilization  for  a  major  conflict. 
Thus,  the  national  security  relies  on  the 
ability  to  mobilize  our  reserve  forces  from  a 
peacetime  'citizen  soldiers'  status  to  a 
combat-ready  status  in  a  relatively  short 
time." 

What  is  vital  to  our  national  security  is  a 
large,  well-trained  reserve  force,  one  that  is 
really  ready,  one  that  can  be  called  into 
service  in  a  matter  of  days  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Registration  for  the  draft  would  not  do 
this,  but  it  will  do  something  else.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  seems  to  be  held  by 
many  in  the  upper  ranks  of  government,  the 
academic  world  and  the  media  is  that  our 
all-volunteer  force  has  problems,  especially 
in  the  reserves,  and  that  the  military  draft 
will  solve  them.  Half  of  that  wisdom  is  true. 
We  have  severe  problems,  particularly  in 
the  reserves.  We  should  have  1  million  men 
and  women  In  the  active  reserves,  we  have 
about  800,000.  There  should  be  700,000 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve; 
we  have  about  200,000.  But  the  draft,  or  its 
advance  proxy,  registration,  will  not  solve 
these  deficiencies  in  a  timely  or  sensible 
fashion. 

As  Richard  Danzig,  the  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
reserve  affairs  and  logistics,  stated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "although,  if  constantly  updated, 
peacetime  registration  would  give  us  a  ready 
list  of  people  that  we  could  call  instantly  in 
an  emergency,  I  think  our  capacity  to  call 
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them  would  exceed  our  ability  to  begin 
training  ...  we  would  not  be  able  to  accept 
draftees  within  the  flnt  weeks  of  an  emer- 
gency mobilization." 

The  danger  is  that  so  many  people  fto- 
cerely  believe  that  our  military  manpower 
problems  can  be  solved  by  the  draft  If  reg- 
istration is  enacted,  they  will  view  this  as 
leading  directly  to  the  reinstituUon  of  the 
draft,  sigh  contentedly  and  turn  their  ef- 
forts and  talents  to  solving  other  problems. 
The  passage  of  a  draft  registration  law  will 
only  give  a  false  sense  of  security  to  our 
people  and  to  many  of  our  political  leaders. 
It  will  be  used  as  a  reason  by  some,  and  as 
an  excuse  by  others,  for  not  taking  the  hard 
steps  that  will  strengthen  our  reserve  forties 
to  the  point  where  they  can  effectively  back 
up  our  active  forces. 

It  will  also  give  a  false  signal  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. The  political-military  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  understands  and  respects  mili- 
tary power.  They  are  fully  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  military  capability  of 
computer  lists  as  potential  additions  of 
young,  inexperienced  draftees  and  that  of  a 
significantly  strengthened  reserve  force. 
They  will  view  registration  more  as  a  stamp- 
ing of  our  feet  than  as  a  shouldering  of 
arms.  And  they  will  act  accordingly. 
What  we  should  do  is: 
Immediately  bring  our  active  forces  up  to 
full  combat  capability.  While  our  active 
forces  are  very  close  to  their  targeted  man- 
power levels,  the  quality  of  their  weapons 
and  other  equipment— including  tanks, 
planes  and  ships— ofUn  falls  far  short  of 
the  military  needs  of  the  1980s. 

Announce  that  from  now  on  the  reserves 
are  serious  business,  not  a  paid  routine 
gambol.  Anyone  staying  in  the  reserves  or 
the  National  Guard  should  fully  realize  that 
in  the  event  of  a  military  threat  to  this 
country  they  will  be  called  first  to  supple- 
ment our  active  forces.  And  that  they  will 
be  called  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
married,  have  children  or  know  a  congress- 
man. 

Arm  the  reserves  and  National  Guard 
with  modem  weaponry  and  other  equip- 
ment that  is  fully  comparable  to  what  the 
active  forces  will  have. 

Take  steps  to  encourage  more  people  to 
join  the  reserves  and.  for  those  already  serv- 
ing, to  reenlist.  These  steps  should  include 
improved  recruiting  efforts,  competitive 
levels  of  pay,  reenlistment  bonuses  and  im- 
proved management  of  our  current  reserve 
forces.  For  example,  current  planning  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  assumes  that  only 
70  percent  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
would  sliow  up  if  we  mobilize.  This  percent- 
age could  be  increased  significantly  If  as- 
signments were  made  in  advance  and  ad- 
dresses were  kept  current.  Some  of  these 
relatively  simple  measures  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  taken,  but  there  is  still  vast  room 
for  improvement. 

Institute  an  effective  program  of  lateral 
entry  into  the  armed  forces  so  that  more 
mature  men  and  women,  from  their  late  20s 
through  their  40s.  and.  in  special  cases,  up 
to  65,  can  enlist  for  a  period  of  time— both 
in  the  active  forces  and  the  reserve  forces. 
This  could  provide  the  armed  forces  with  a 
potential  pool  of  talented  people  that  could 
be  utilized  in  many  positions,  and  could 
reduce  their  almost  total  reliance  on  people 
coming  up  through  the  ranks.  Further,  it  is 
the  one  effective  way  to  ensure  that  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  military  do  not  become 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  our  society. 

And.  finally,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  address  the  nation  and  ex- 
plain clearly  and  comprehensively  exactly 
why  he  feels  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  such  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  the  United  States.  The  history  of  this 
country's  response  to  a  call  to  arms  shows 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  year,  which  is  below  the  government-de- 
fined "lower"  standard  of  living  level  for  a 
family  of  four.  At  least  100.000  and  possibly 
as  many  as  275,000  milita^  families  may  be 
eligible  for  public  welfare  assistance  such  as 
food  stamps. 

As  a  concrete  example,  a  plane  handler  on 
the  carrier  Nimitz— recently  rushed  to  the 
Indian  Ocean— works  about  100  hours  a 
week  on  $25  million  P-14  aircraft.  Yet  he 
makes  less  per  hour  than  a  cashier  at 
McDonald's,  lives  below  the  poverty  line,  is 
eligible  for  food  stamps  and  probably  has 
not  seen  his  family  for  six  months. 

Of  course,  military  pay  has  never  equaled 
the  levels  of  private  industry.  But  perks, 
such  as  the  cheap  prices  at  the  PX,  housing 
allowances  and  free  health  care,  were  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  cash  income  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  In  recent  years,  however, 
these  perks  have  become  miserly.  Housing 
allowances  are  no  longer  adequate;  service- 
men often  have  to  seek  privaK?  medical  at- 
tention because  of  a  10%  shortage  of  doc- 
tors in  the  military;  food  prices  have  risen 
sharply:  dental  care  is  no  longer  provided  to 
dependents,  and  reenlistment  bonuses  have 
been  eroded  by  inflation. 

Senator  Armstrong,  aware  of  the  problem 
of  military  pay,  introduced  a  motion  to  give 
a  3%  across-the-board  raise  to  military  per- 
sonnel costing  $4.9  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  However,  such  a  move  would  not 
target  the  money  where  it  is  most  needed— 
among  the  skUled  ranks.  The  Senate  instead 
decided  wisely  to  pass  a  measure— sponsored 
by  Senators  Warner  and  Nunn— tliat  at- 
tempts to  rectify  the  pay  and  allowance 
anomalies  by  targeting  $3.2  billion  over  the 
next  five  years  Into  key  areas  such  as  reen- 
Ustment  bonuses,  housing  subsidies,  flight 
pay  and  sea  pay.  The  measure  is  now  under 
consideration  in  the  House. 

Even  under  its  old  budget  proposals,  the 
Carter  administration  opposed  the  Wamer- 
Nunn  measure,  though  it  does  recognize  the 
retention  problem.  And  last  week  President 
Carter  unleashed  budget-balancing  rhetoric 
in  rejecting  a  bonus  pay  bill  for  military 
medical  personnel,  even  though  the  forces 
are  already  far  too  short  of  doctors.  This 
scarcely  bodes  well  for  his  new  budget  pro- 
posals when  they  are  finally  revealed. 

Even  if  we  reinstituted  a  full  peace-time 
draft,  we  would  still  face  the  retention  prob- 
lem for  experienced  personnel.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  serious  fighting  force,  the  imme- 
diate problem  is  to  retain  the  skilled  service- 
men we  already  have,  and  the  only  way  that 
can  be  done  is  to  pay  them  their  due.* 
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SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACHUSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28. 1980 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Christian  and  Jew  alike,  the  coming 
week  has  special,  enduring  signifi- 
cance. This  seems  a  particularly  fitting 
time  for  those  of  us  who  have  involved 
ourselves  In  the  victimization  of  Soviet 
Jewry  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
still  unfinished  task  of  bringing  free- 
dom to  these  innocent  men  and 
women. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Ida  Nudel. 
whose  life  has  been  given  to  that 
cause.  And  I  ask  that  my  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

POSELOK,  Krivosheino,  U.S.S.R. 
Deax  Ida  Nudel:  The  Joy  of  this  Passover 
season  is  shadowed  by  the  knowledge  that 


you  and  too  many  other  children  of  Israel 
are  captives  of  a  regime  as  totalitarian  and 
cruel  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Like  your  ancestors,  you  have  not  lost  the 
thirst  for  freedom— a  thirst  that  will  not  be 
quenched  until  freedom  is  achieved  for 
every  prisoner  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Passover,  1980,  has  a  special— proud,  yet 
humbling— significance  for  me.  For  in  co- 
operation with  the  Student  Coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
"adopt"  you.  In  so  doing,  I  re-affirm  my  ea- 
gerness not  only  to  stand  with  you  in  your 
fight  for  Justice,  but  also  to  actively  remind 
the  Soviet  officials,  again  and  again  and 
again,  of  my  own  and  the  United  States 
Congress'  commitment  to  your  freedom,  and 
good  health,  and  well  being. 

Your  life  is  the  personification  of  the 
word  intrepid.  But  all  of  us  know  how  lonely 
it  can  be  to  be  a  living  symbol  when  the  soli- 
tary Incarceration  is  a  daily  fact  of  life.  You 
who  have  so  stalwartly  and  courageously 
supported  other  refuseniks  have  set  us  an 
inspiring  example.  We  will  do  our  best  not 
to  fail  you  in  your  own  season  of  need.  We 
will  remember  you  in  our  prayers:  your 
cause  is  ours  and  we  will  not  allow  the 
Soviet  government  to  forget  the  injustice 
they  have  imposed  and  support. 

This  cannot  be  a  happy  Passover  for  you. 
But  my  promise  to  you,  in  which  millions  of 
others  Join:  we  will  continue  to  press  for 
your  release  untU  the  Passover  comes  when 
you  and  the  captivity  you  share  with  so 
many  others  has  ended.  Forever. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

Margaret  M.  Heckler, 

Member  of  Congresa.^ 


PRESIDENTIAL  PLAN  FOR 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORM 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  January  14.  1980.  Department  of 
Defense  report  used  in  preparing 
President  Carter's  February  11,  1980, 
report  to  Congress,  the  "Presidential 
Plan  for  Selective  Service  Reform," 
considered  the  "desirability  and  feasl- 
bility  of  providing  authority  for  the 
President  to  Induct  persons  into  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)." 

Next  week  I  will  discuss  additional 
documents  I  obtained  imder  my  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  request. 

The  report  follows: 

Presidential  Plan  roH  Selective  Servicc 
Retorm 

I.  ISSOE 

The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing authority  for  the  President  to  induct 
persons  into  the  Individual  Ready  Re.serve 
<IRR). 

3.  BACKCROI7ND 

The  Department  of  Defense  determines 
its  need  for  mobilization  manpower  based 
on  the  capabilities  of  potential  adversaries. 
The  most  demanding  situation  would  be  an 
outbreak  of  Intense  conflict  between  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  nations  preceded 
by  very  little  warning  time.  Under  this  con- 
dition, there  would  be  a  dramatic  rise  In 
manpower  needed  to  man  units  at  wartime 
rather  than  peacetime  strength  and  to  re- 
place casualties. 

To  meet  those  wartime  manpower  require- 
ments, the  Department  of  Defense  must. 
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therefore,  rely  not  only  on  the  active  forces 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  but  also  on  addi- 
tional manpower  that  has  already  been 
trained  when  mobUization  is  declared.  This 
pretrained  manpower  pool  must  be  sized  to 
meet  military  manpower  requirements  until 
a  wartime  draft  can  be  activated  and  induc- 
tees trained.  If  a  period  of  rising  tensions 
precedes  an  outbreak  of  war.  and  if  during 
that  period  a  decision  to  resume  Induction 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  active  force  Is 
made,  a  smaller  pretrained  manpower  pool 
would  be  needed.  Planning  for  this  less  de- 
manding circumstance  is  subsumed  under 
planning  for  the  "worst  case". 

The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  is 
the  primary  but  not  the  sole  pool  of  pro- 
trained  manpower.  The  IRR  comprisea  the 
portion  of  the  Ready  Reserve  strength  con- 
sisting of  trained  personnel  not  organized 
into  units.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  in  an 
emergency  trained  individuals  to  bring 
active  and  Selected  Reserve  units  from  their 
peacetime  to  their  wartime  strength  and  to 
provide  replacements  for  combat  casualties 
in  the  first  few  months  of  mobilization. 

Individuals  who  have  completed  their  tour 
of  duty  with  the  active  or  Reserve  Compo- 
nent forces  but  still  have  time  remaining  on 
their  six  year  military  service  obligation  are 
transferred  to  the  IRR  and  are  aubject  to 
call  in  an  emergency.  The  IRR  also  contains 
volunteers,  both  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, who  have  extended  beyond  their 
statutory  obligation.  However,  Its  size  is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  the  number  of  people 
leaving  active  and  reserve  service  and  the 
period  of  time  remaining  in  their  obligation. 

The  IRR  can  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
upon  a  declaration  of  national  emergency 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress  or  upon  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress.  It  has 
declined  in  strength  from  its  average  of 
890.000  in  the  1960's  and  iU  peak  of 
1.600,000  in  1971  to  a  low  of  354.000  in  early 

1978.  The  decline  was  due  primarily  to  a 
small  active  force.  Secondarily,  it  reflects 
longer  average  enlistments  in  the  volunteer 
era.  Since  early  1978,  the  IRR  has  increased 
in  strength  to  396.000  as  of  September  SO, 

1979.  The  programs  that  have  caused  that 
increase  and  promise  further  strength  in- 
creases will  be  addressed  later. 

The  IRR  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
the  only  source  to  fill  the  pretrained  man- 
power requirement.  Clearly  this  is  not  so. 
There  are  other  important  sources  of  pre- 
trained manpower,  including  the  Standby 
Reserve  and  retired  military  personneL 

At  current  levels  the  IRR  and  other 
sources  of  manpower  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  Army's  needs  for  pretrained  man- 
power. Currently  a  shortage  of  200.000 
trained  personnel  for  the  Army  is  expected 
to  develop  in  the  first  few  monttis  if  a  major 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  start 
with  little  warning. 

Currently  the  Congress  has  reserved  for 
itself  the  authority  to  induct  persons  into 
the  Armed  Forces.  Induction  directly  into 
the  IRR,  a  component  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, would  require  not  only  new  legislation 
but  increased  appropriations,  for  pay  and 
allowances  for  trainees,  training  base  oper- 
ations, and  the  costs  of  processing  people 
through  the  draft  mechanism. 

a.  ALTERNATIVES 

The  Administration  considered  the  follow- 
ing alternatives: 

Provide  the  authority  tor  the  President  In 
peacetime  to  induct  persons  into  the  active 
forces  for  training  and  then  transfer  them 
to  the  nut  after  completion  of  training. 

Do  not  Induct  persona  .Into  the  IRR  but 
rebuild  the  IRR  with  voluntary  programs. 

4.  CONSIDBRATIOM  OP  ALICRlfAnm 

The  alternatives  represent  dramatteally 
different  choices  for  the  natloD.  In  tbe  i 
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tlons  that  follow  we  present  tbe  arguments 
for  and  against  an  IRR  draft  as  well  as  de- 
scribing and  evaluting  tbe  volunteer  alter- 
native to  tbe  draft. 

A.THelRRdraft 

A  return  to  Induction,  however  small  in 
numbers  of  those  called  annually,  entails 
registration  up  to  3  million  male  youths 
(and.  as  discussed  elsewhere  of  up  to  2  mil- 
lion female  youths)  of  tbe  country  for  each 
year  of  birth  group  that  would  be  subject  to 
the  lottery  procen. 

There  are  two  major  advantages  to  an 
IRR  draft: 

It  would  eliminate  the  present  Army 
shortfall  In  pretrained  manpower  in  about 
two  and  a  half  years.' 

To  the  extent  that  some  of  tbe  IRR  draft- 
ees would  want  to  Join  an  active  or  reserve 
unit  after  training,  an  IRR  draft  would  help 
active  force  and  Selected  Reserve  recruiting. 

The  major  disadvantages  lie  in  tbe  social 
and  dollar  costs  of  a  draft  and  with  the  rela- 
tively marginal  value  of  IRR  draftees  as 
compared  with  other  trained  soldiers. 

An  IRR  draft  could  rekindle  some  of  tbe 
anti-draft  aetiviUes  and  social  unrest  experi- 
enced In  the  late  loeos. 

Enforcement  might  prove  difficult  par- 
ticularly if  the  1972  experience  Is  repeated: 
failure-to-register  rate  of  5  percent  and  fail- 
ure-to-report-for-induction  rate  of  12  per- 
cent.* Since  only  about  one  out  of  every 
twenty  of  an  all  male  draft  pool,  or  one  out 
of  every  forty  of  a  male  and  female  draft 
pool  would  likely  be  drafted,  it  U  likely  that 
these  conscripts  would  feel  a  particularly 
sharp  sense  of  grievance  that  they  were 
drafted.  In  the  draft  of  the  Korean  War. 
one  out  of  every  three  rather  than  one  of 
twenty  or  forty  were  inducted.  However  this 
opposition  may  be  offset  since  Inductees  for 
the  IRR  would  only  serve  on  active  duty  for 
a  short  period  of  time. 

A  recent  Defense  Department  study  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  an  IRR  draft  to  be  in 
excess  of  $500  million  annually.* 

IRR  draftees,  would  by  definition,  suffer 
from  lack  of  unit  experience.  Their  skills 
would  severely  erode  over  their  five  and 
one-half  year  military  obligation  following 
training.  (Present  IRR  members  typically 
are  in  this  category  for  only  one  or  two 
years  after  unit  experience.)  Their  draft 
status  would  be  expected  to  adversely  influ- 
ence their  acquisition  of  skills  within  the 
first  six  months  of  training,  their  retention 
of  skills  over  the  next  five  and  one-half 
years  and  their  yield  rates  if  mobilized. 
However,  some  of  these  adverse  effects 
could  be  reduced  if  the  draft  process  includ- 
ed a  requirement  for  additional  training  two 
or  three  times  during  the  five  and  one-half 
year  period  of  obligation.  This  would,  of 
course,  increase  the  cost  and  the  amount  of 
opposition  to  the  draft. 
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■  Assuming  100.000  drmfte««  per  year  with  10.000 
choosing  the  active  force  or  Selecting  Reserve  In 
lieu  of  remaining  in  the  IRR  after  training.  (The 
Army  training  base  can  only  accommodate  about 
80.000  people  annually  In  addition  to  Uioae  pro- 
grammed.) After  two  yean  the  number  drafted 
would  likely  be  less.  The  exact  niunber  would 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  draftees  opted  to 
volunteer  for  the  active  force  or  the  Selected  Re- 
serve after  training. 

*  If  two  year  of  birth  age  groups  are  registered. 
aOO.OOO  Induction  calU  are  tawed  to  gain  100.000 
draftees  and  107}  experience  ta  repeated,  about 
339.000  person*  will  be  in  violatkin  of  the  law. 

•  See  "America's  Volunteen.  A  Report  on  the  All 
Volunteer  Force. "  Dec.  SI.  I97t.  Offic*  ol  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Logistics).  These  oosU  include  reeoiMtl- 
tuUon  of  the  SelecUve  Senrlee  System,  retistratloii. 
Induction,  examination.  classificaUoo.  trainlns.  and 
pay  and  allom-anees.  300.000  InducUoa  oaUi  are 
made:  100.000  are  Inducted  and  trained  for  a  fOur 
Bontb  period. 


A  The  vclanUer  aXtematlve 


Tbe  main  alterostlve  to  the  IRR  draft  is 
to  enhance  tbe  volunteer  program  for  both 
the  IRR  and  tbe  Selected  Reserve.  Enlist- 
ment and  reenlistment  In  either  of  these 
components  of  the  Ready  Reserve  will  help 
resolve  the  Anny's  mobilisation  manpower 
shortfall  because  fewer  IRR  perainnnel 
would  be  needed  at  time  of  war  to  bring  the 
Selected  Reserve  up  to  wartime  strength. 
Thus,  a  better  manned  Selected  Reserve  re- 
duces the  need  for  IRR  personneL 

Tbe  following  sections  of  this  paper  pre- 
sent: 

The  flscal  year  IMl  programs  to  Increase 
IRR  strength  and  to  manage  that  pool 
better. 

The  major  elements  of  the  flscal  year  1961 
programs  to  improve  Selected  Reserve 
strength. 

The  measures  being  taken  that  wfO  at 
least  partly  offset  the  shortfan  untQ  the 
volimteer  programs  have  eliminated  It. 
C  tnereaae  in  IRR  Mtrenffth 

Currently,  tbe  Department  of  Defense  has 
underway  and  is  enhancing  Its  volunteer 
program  to  Increase  the  siae  of  the  IRR  as 
well  as  better  manage  the  people  In  It.  The 
following  Is  a  short  description  of  that  pro- 
gram and  Its  recent  inltiatlvec 

All  Individuals  leaving  the  Army  from 
active- duty  and  the  Sdected  Reserve  prior 
to  the  end  of  their  cnUstment  are  being 
screened  to  Insure  that  only  those  with  no 
mobilization  potential  are  dlachaiged.  The 
remainder  are  transferred  to  the  IRR.  By 
this  technique  the  Army  estimates  about 
80.000  people  can  be  added  to  the  IRR  by 
1985. 

Each  of  the  Services  has  an  IRR  reenlist- 
ment program  underway  to  encourage  mem- 
bers reaching  the  end  of  the  six-year  service 
obligation  to  reenllst  In  the  IRR.  The  need 
for  a  reenlistment  bonus  for  tbe  Army  Is  ap- 
parent. Consequently,  legislation  baa  been 
prepared  and  will  be  submitted  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  a  reenlistment  ttonus  for 
the  IRR.  The  fiscal  year  IMl  budget  re- 
quest includes  fimds  for  this  program.  If 
successful,  the  program  would  Increase  the 
Army  IRR  by  more  than  M.OOO  members  by 
1983.* 

Women  enlistees  now  receive  the  same 
six-year  military  service  obligation  as  their 
male  coimterparts.  This  legislative  change 
will  begin  to  show  results  In  1981. 

DOD  no  longer  allows  enlistees  to  count 
the  time  spent  after  enlistment,  but  before 
they  entered  service  for  Initial  training, 
toward  fulfillment  by  the  six-year  military 
service  obligation.  This  will  increase  the 
Army  IRR  by  14,000  by  the  end  of  I98S. 

The  legal  provision  that  exempted  enlist- 
ees 26  yeara  of  age  or  over  from  incurring 
the  aix-year  military  aervioe  obligation  was 
eliminated  in  1979.  Currently,  all  enlistees 
lnc\iT  a  six-year  obligation.  The  Army  will 
experience  a  10.000  Increase  In  the  IRR  by 
1985  as  a  result  of  that  change. 

The  active  forces'  test  of  two-year  active 
duty  enlistments  and  the  Selected  Reserve's 
use  of  three  and  four  year  enlistments  will 
also  Increase  the  strength  of  the  IRR.*  The 
shorter  periods  of  time  spent  In  the  active 
forces  or  the  Selected  Reserve  means  a 
longer  period  in  the  IRR  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  aix-year  obligation.  The  active  test  for 
the  Army  for  one  year  is  expected  to  add 
about  1.000  members  to  the  IRR.  but  for 
fiscal  year  1981  only. 

In  1979  the  Army  tested  an  IRR  direct  en- 
listment program  In  which  non-prior  service 
persons  were  allowed  to  enlist  directly  into 
the  IRR  and.  after  successfully  completing 
training,  were  given  the  option  of  transfer- 
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D.  Selected  R  tserve  ttrengith  increaae$ 

The  programs  to  increase  Selected  Re- 
serve strength  aj  e  In  four  major  areas: 

Varied  enlistment  options  are  now  being 
offered  in  the  S  ilected  Reserve.  New  acces- 
sions may  enlist  Tor  four  or  five  years  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  with  the  balance  of  the  six 
year  obligation  n  the  IRR.  These  options 
are  in  addition  t  >  the  standard  six-year  en- 
listment. 

More  flexibility  is  available  to  individuals 
In  scheduling  th  »lr  initial  periods  of  train- 
ing. In  the  past,  all  new  accessions  were  re- 
quired to  serve  a  minimum  of  12  consecutive 
weeks  during  wh  ch  they  received  basic  mili- 
tary training  ami  their  specialty  training. 
Split-training  is  how  offered  which  permits 
enlistees  to  take  [basic  military  training  and 
specialty  tralninu  in  two  separate  sessions; 
e.g.,  two  consecul  Ive  summers. 

Enlistment  anil  reenlistment  bonuses  as 
well  as  educational  benefits  are  now  being 
offered.  The  in:entive  programs  are  de- 
signed to  attract  ind  retain  people  in  Select- 
ed Reserve  uniti  scheduled  to  deploy  in 
time  of  war.  Thtse  programs  have  been  in 
effect  since  Decei  tiber  1978. 

A  full-time  Am  ly  Reserve  recruiting  force 
under  the  contro  l  of  the  Army's  Recruiting 
Command  is  now  in  operation  and  is  using  a 
centralized  refer  al  system,  an  automated 
system  for  aoces  Ion  management,  and  rec- 
ognition program  i  for  outstanding  perform- 
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ance  by  Individual  recruiters.  This  manage- 
ment program  has  been  a  major  contributor 
in  reversing  the  decline  in  Army  Reserve 
strength. 

These  programs  all  deal  with  encouraging 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  In  the  Selected 
Reserves.  We  recognize  the  Importance  of 
reducing  attrition.  Lower  attrition  will  lead 
to  increased  strength,  even  without  more 
enlistments.  We  intend  to  make  significant 
efforts  to  reduce  attrition  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  as  we  have  done  in  the  active  force. 

Together  the  increases  in  IRR  and  Select- 
ed Reserve  strength  are  expected  to  reduce 
the  Army's  shortfall  of  pretrained  manpow- 
er to  about  125,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1981  and  eliminate  it  by  fiscal  year  1985. 

B.  Other  management  actions 

In  addition  to  the  programs  for  increasing 
the  strength  and  better  managing  the  IRR 
and  Selected  Reserve,  we  are  improving  the 
responsiveness  and  utility  of  the  retiree  and 
Standby  Reserve  pools  of  trained  individ- 
uals. 

Members  of  the  Standby  Reserve  are 
being  screened  to  determine  their  mobiliza- 
tion potential  and  those  with  valuable  skills 
are  being  asked  to  transfer  to  the  IRR.  The 
frequency  of  contact  with  the  members  in 
order  to  validate  home  address,  physical 
status  and  other  important  data  is  being  in- 
creased. 

All  the  Services  have  programs  underway 
to  identify  positions  that  can  be  filled  upon 
mobilization  by  retired  personnel.  Efforts 
are  also  underway  to  identify  retirees  and 
pre-assign  them  to  specific  mobilization  po- 
sitions. Retired  personnel  represent  a  valua- 
ble and  experienced  resource  who  could  be 
used  for  jobs  In  the  training  and  support  es- 
tablishments to  replace  active  duty  person- 
nel who  would  then  be  available  for  assign- 
ment to  combat  units. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  programs  underway  for  Increased 
manning  in  the  IRR  and  Selected  Reserve 
should  eliminate  the  shortfall  by  1985. 

Since  the  full  set  of  volunteer  programs 
will  not  be  operational  until  fiscal  year  1981, 
It  would  be  premature  to  opt  for  a  draft  al- 
ternative before  evaluating  fiscal  year  1981 
performance. 

A  draft  will  not  solve  the  IRR  problem 
much  sooner  than  the  Improvements  con- 
tained in  the  current  program.  Current 
Army  training  base  expansion  capabilities 
would  limit  the  amount  of  accessions  to 
about  80,000  people  annually,  in  addition  to 
those  programmed.  Therefore,  it  would  take 
an  IRR  draft  about  two  and  one-half  years 
to  fill  the  200,000  shortfall.  An  IRR  draft 
could  not  start  delivering  draftees  until 
about  6-12  months  after  enactment  of  draft 
legislation  because  of  the  time  needed  to  re- 
constitute the  Selective  Service  System  for 
a  peacetime  operation. 

The  cost  and  impact  on  society  which  a 
draft  would  generate  is  not  worth  the  ad- 
vantage of  raising  the  IRR  strength  more 
quickly. 
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KICKING  THE  POOR 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DRON 

or  cAuroRNiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  will  begin  the  long  and  cum> 
bersome  task  of  ordering  the  Nation's 
priorities  through  our  consideration  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Amidst  the  in- 
flamed rhetoric  which  will  no  doubt 
surface  during  this  debate.  I  hope  that 
Members  will  keep  in  mind  the  very 
real  hiunan  costs  of  many  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts,  and  act  in  a 
manner  which  they  can  later  defend, 
both  to  their  constituents,  and  to  their 
consciences.  In  the  rush  to  Jump  on 
the  budget-balancing  bandwagon,  we 
must  take  care  to  insure  that  the  poor 
and  neglected  in  our  society  are  not 
crushed  beneath  its  wheels. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  a 
proposal  which  has  recently  surfaced 
in  bill  form  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  This  legislation  would  cut  the 
already  iiuidequate  level  of  food  stamp 
benefits  for  families  whose  children 
participate  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  Though  thankfully 
not  embraced  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, there  are  indications  that  this  in- 
vidious proposal  may  be  offered  as  a 
floor  amendment  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no 
action  which  would  better  confirm 
this  body's  growing  reputation  as  a 
collection  of  springtime  Scrooges  than 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  To 
take  the  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
children  in  order  to  fatten  an  already 
bloated  military  budget  would  consti- 
tute an  unconscionable  act  of  callous- 
ness and  Indifference,  while  weakening 
our  investment  in  this  Nation's  most 
precious  resource,  its  children. 

A  recent  Washington  Star  article  by 
syndicated  columnist  Carl  Rowan 
places  this  particular  effort,  as  well  as 
the  overall  budget-cutting  mania,  in 
its  proper  perspective.  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  take  time  to  review  Mr. 
Rowan's  incisive  commentary. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  26,  1980] 
Kicking  thk  Poor 


«.  BBCOmONDATIONS 

That  the  Congress  not  provide  authority 
for  the  President  to  induct  persons  into  the 
IRR. 

That  the  Congress  support  the  Adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1981  programs  for  In- 
creased Selected  Reserve  manning  as  well  as 
IRR  strength  initiatives  and  management 
improvemenU  within  the  context  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Force.* 


Suppose  you  know  of  a  poor  family— a 
mother  earning  the  minimum  wage  with 
three  children— that  geU  $129-worth  of  food 
stamps  each  month  (the  average). 

Suppose  someone  tells  you  that  the  chil- 
dren in  that  family  eat  in  the  school  lur^ih 
program  every  day.  Would  you  insist  on 
taking  away  up  to  45  per  cent  of  the  fam- 
ily's food  stamp  benefits  as  part  of  your  pro- 
gram to  cut  the  budget? 

That  is  the  kind  of  moral  and  human 
Issue  we  Americans  confront  as  we  try  to 
whip  inflation  by  balancing  the  budget. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  has  made  his  decision. 
He  is  sponsoring  legislation  that  would  save 
some  1600  million  a  year  by  reducing  food 
stamp  benefits  by  over  $9  a  month  for  each 
child  of  school  age  in  a  household.  Jin  even 
more  drastic  cutt>ack.  about  double  that 
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amount,  has  been  suggested  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

These  proposals  stem  from  the  belief  that 
school  lunch  t>enefits  "overlap"  with  food 
stamps  and  thus  constitute  duplication  and 
waste.  But  that  line  of  thinking  outrages 
Americans  who  t>elieve  that  the  school 
lunch  program  "complements"  food  stamps 
and  that  no  person  can  be  well  fed  in  the 
U.S.  today  on  58  cents  per  meal,  which  is 
the  most  the  stamp  program  allots  In  its 
Thrifty  Pood  Plan,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's lowest-cost  menu. 

The  food  stamp  fracas  is  just  one  of  many 
current  bits  of  evidence  that  in  our  society 
bad  situations  often  produce  terrible  "solu- 
tions." 

With  President  Carter's  encouragement, 
much  of  the  Congress  is  whacking  away 
recklessly  at  the  1981  budget,  as  though  It  is 
trying  to  pound  the  life  out  of  a  snake 
called  inflation.  In  its  frenetic  sometimes 
conscienceless  slashing,  the  Congress  can  in- 
flict wounds  upon  this  society  that  will  last 
far  longer  than  inflation. 

One  of  the  few  laudable  innovations  In 
Mr.  Carter's  1981  budget  Is  a  program  to 
give  meaningful  training  to  the  thousands 
of  unemployed  teen-agers  who  blight  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  But  now,  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  Herbert  Hooverism-gone-mad. 
House  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Robert 
N.  Giaimo  and  a  coalition  of  conservative 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  voted  to 
defer  such  training. 

On  paper  this  looks  like  fiscal  frugality:  in 
the  real  world  it  would  pump  poison  Into 
the  social  mainstream  of  America.  For  every 
million  dollars  "saved"  by  leaving  these 
young  Americans  unable  to  cope  in  this  soci- 
ety, you  and  I  are  going  to  pay  billions  in 
welfare,  food  stamps.  Medicaid  and  losses 
through  crime. 

In  the  current  madness,  reactionary  forces 
In  Congress  want  to  block  child  health  pro- 
grams, reduce  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
repeal  portions  of  the  Truth-in-Lending  Law 
so  that  a  store  that  has  signed  an  agreement 
that  a  family  will  pay  $20  a  month  on  its 
bill  can  demand  that  the  family  pay  $40  a 
month— which  could  drive  many  families 
into  bankruptcy. 

Let  me  say  more  al>out  the  implications  of 
putting  the  food  stamp  program  on  the 
anti-inflation  "hit  list."  It  illustrates  per- 
fectly what  Rep.  William  Brodhead  said  to 
Giaimo: 

"We  can  kick  the  hell  out  of  poor  people 
because  they  aren't  numerous  and  they 
aren't  represented  (among  the  lobbyists)  in 
this  room.  This  is  not  political  courage:  this 
is  a  political  cheap  shot." 

A  recent  Agriculture  Department  study 
found  that  only  1  in  10  families  in  its 
Thrifty  Food  Plan  gets  the  recommended 
daily  allowances  of  the  seven  basic  nutri- 
ents. So  a  child  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
lunch  at  school  Is  simply  getting  a  better 
chance  at  a  minimally  adequate  diet— just 
as  other  food  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
pregnant  women  complement  the  food 
stamp  program. 

There  are  other  flaws  in  the  Helms  pro- 
posal, but  the  most  discouraging  thing  is 
what  it  says  about  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  era  of  anti-inflation  panic.  Over 
the  past  dozen  years  we  documented  the 
widespread  existence  of  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  developed  programs  to  wipe  tlutt 
blot  off  of  our  society. 

Are  we  now  ready  to  take  a  step  back- 
wards toward  more  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion?* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESTRICTION  OP  WEEKEND 
BOATING 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Department  of  Energy  held  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  D.C.,  regarding 
their  proposed  standby  Federal  emer- 
gency plan.  This  proposal  has  several 
provisions  but  the  one  that  directly  af- 
fects thousands  of  people  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  the  restriction  on 
weekend  boating. 

Because  this  matter  is  also  of  such 
great  concern  to  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  whose  State's  economy  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  tourism  in- 
dustry I  submit  for  the  Record  testi- 
mony I  presented  to  the  Department' 
of  Energy  at  their  hearing  on  March 
20,  1980. 

The  testimony  follows: 

STATiafENT  OP  Congressman  Tobt  Roth 
Before  the  Department  of  Enerct 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
Department  of  EInergy's  proposed  Standby 
Federal  Emergency  Plan,  dealing  with  the 
restriction  on  weekend  boating.  I  recognize 
the  necessity  of  developing  a  standby  emer- 
gency plan  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
treme energy  shortage.  Today,  I  am  repre- 
senting thousands  of  people  from  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  who  are  greatly  concerned,  as  I 
am,  over  the  proposal  that  DOE  is  consider- 
ing. We  have  no  illusions  about  the  gravity 
of  the  energy  situation  facing  this  country 
and  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  are 
willing  to  do  our  part  and  make  the  difficult 
sacrifices  in  order  to  conserve  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

However,  Wisconsin's  economy  Is  depend- 
ent to  a  great  extent  on  tourism.  It  is  the 
third  largest  industry  in  Wisconsin  and  gen- 
erates almost  $5  billion  each  year  in  sales 
through  32.000  individual  businesses. 

In  a  broader  context,  travel  and  tourism  is 
also  the  nation's  third  largest  industry,  gen- 
erating about  7  percent  of  this  country's 
gross  national  product,  and  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  providing  approximately  6  mil- 
lion jobs. 

There  are  basically  five  reasons  why  resi- 
dents of  my  state  are  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  restriction  of  weekend  use  of  recreation- 
al watercraft. 

1.  This  measure  would  result  in  minimal 
fuel  savings  at  best.  Boating  consumes  little 
fuel,  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
annual  U.S.  oil  consumption.  Estimates  of 
marine  fuel  usage  by  DOE  In  projecting  po- 
tential energy  savings  are  too  high. 

2.  It  would  severely  impact  on  small  busi- 
nesses, specific  towns  and  certain  geograph- 
ic areas.  As  Indicated  earlier  in  my  testimo- 
ny, there  are  more  than  32,000  individual 
businesses  in  my  state  alone  that  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  proposal.  It  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  that  just  the 
rumor  of  this  proposed  regulation  has 
caused  such  a  negative  psychological  impact 
that  one  of  the  biggest  ship  manufacturers 
in  Wisconsin  has  recently  laid  off  hundreds 
of  employees  and  more  lay-offs  are  ex- 
pected. 

3.  Directly  related  to  that,  this  proposal 
would  impact  a  select  industry  for  several 
billion  dollars  and  would  be  disabling.  There 
are  more  than  8  million  registered  boats. 
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and  more  than  50  million  Americans  who 
boat  annually.  The  travel  and  recreation  In- 
dustries employ  a  large  number  of  people. 
Hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and  attractions 
add  to  their  payrolls  thousands  of  part-time 
imd  seasonal  workers  who  depend  upon  this 
income  for  their  livelihood.  Hundreds  of 
students  count  on  their  summer  Jobs  in  the 
tourism  industry  for  the  dollars  to  pay  their 
tuition  and  living  expenses  during  the  fol- 
lowing school  year.  For  workers  with  mini- 
mal skills  this  industry  serves  as  a  means  of 
survival  and.  not  infrequently,  a  training  op- 
portunity that  can  lead  to  more  permanent 
employment.  Negative  economic  Indicators 
in  the  tourism  industry  can  spell  real  trou- 
ble for  people  who  can  least  afford  to  bear 
it 

4.  This  proposal  would  be  illegal  because  it 
discriminates  against  a  limited  class  of 
users,  and  a  weekend  ban  on  sale  of  gasoline 
is  prohibited  by  law.  Keedless  to  say.  those 
connected  with  the  boating  Industry  in  my 
state  do  not  like  t>eing  singled  out  and  feel 
the  restriction  would  be  illegal  discrimina- 
tion. There  are  at  least  five  laws  which  pro- 
hibit discrimination  among  the  weekend 
users  of  energy,  and  this  proposal  to  restrict 
or  t>an  weekend  boating  is  a  direct  and  bla- 
tant violation  of  these  laws.  Furthermore,  it 
establishes  a  precedent  that  seriously  en- 
dangers a  segment  of  our  society  that  yields 
many  social  and  economic  benefits  while 
achieving  only  an  insignificant  reduction  in 
fuel  consumption. 

There  is  no  similar  ban  proposed  for  other 
forms  of  fuel  using  recreation  and.  in  fact. 
DOE  has  exempted  other  low  fuel  consum- 
ers from  such  discriminatory  restriction. 
For  example,  there  are  no  such  restrictions 
applied  to  general  aviation,  snowmobiling. 
or  recreational  vehicles. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  rule  contradicts 
the  statements  of  DOE  Secretary  Charles 
Duncan  to  the  Recreation  and  Tourism 
Caucus  on  January  30,  1980  in  which  he  said 
that  no  segment  of  the  recreation  Industry 
would  be  "singled  out"  for  discriminatory 
treatment. 

5.  Finally,  this  proposal  sacrifices  one  seg- 
ment of  the  travel  and  tourism  Industry  as  a 
"symbol"  for  fuel  consumption.  It  appears 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  is  deliber- 
ately singling  out  the  boating  industry  be- 
cause they  see  boating  as  having  a  high 
public  visibility.  Unfortunately,  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  very  costly  symbolic  scape- 
goat Moreover,  there  Is  a  noticeable  lack  of 
a  precise  disengaging  trigger  mechanism  for 
any  such  program.  Nowhere  do  I  find  what 
circumstances  would  be  necessary  to  resume 
business  as  usual  or  even  effect  any  modifi- 
cations to  the  restriction.  In  short,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  both  unwise  and  unfair  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  regulations,  and  I  would 
strongly  encourage  some  corrections  and  re- 
visions to  the  plan. 

Everyone  concedes  that  in  an  "energy 
emergency"  priority  uses  exist.  Once  these 
priority  needs  have  t>een  met  all  other  cur- 
rent and  future  user  requirements  should  be 
met  or  curtailed  on  an  equitable  basis.  Such 
an  approach  embodies  basic  notions  of  fair- 
ness that  all  should  share  the  burdens  of  a 
shortage  and  is  one  of  the  few  principles 
upon  which  a  national  consensus  exists  with 
respect  to  energy  problems. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  these  views  and  concerns  on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  individuals  af- 
fected by  this  proposed  plan.* 
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For  example,  when  the  military  coup  led  by 
Colonel  Qaddafl  overthrew  King  Idris  of 
Libya.  Iiis  first  action  was  to  throw  us  out  of 
our  vast  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base.  That  was 
a  base  from  wlilch  the  United  States  was 
able  to  provide  logistics  as  well  as  military 
airpower  over  a  large  section  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Now  It  Is  the  Soviets  who  are  oper- 
ating out  of  Wheelus. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  the  periphery  of 
Africa.  Only  six  years  ago  the  Portuguese 
alrbases  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Angola, 
Mozambique,  and  so  on  were  available  to 
V&  forces.  Quite  the  contrary  Is  true  today. 
Now  Soviet  forces  are  In  command  of  those 
bases. 

Q.  Well,  don't  we  have  Diego  Garcia? 

A.  Olego  Garcia  Is  the  only  sovereign  base 
the  United  SUtes  has  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  it's  not  really  a  base  but  a  "facility." 
What  I  find  amazing  is  that  ever  since  we 
selected  Diego  Garcia,  and  began  seeking 
appropriations  from  Congress  to  build  an 
adequate  runway  and  port  facilities,  there 
has  been  a  powerful  group  in  Congress 
which  has  fought  time  after  time  to  stop 
any  kind  of  improvements. 

Since  the  Iran  and  Afghanistan  crises,  of 
course,  such  congressional  opposition  has 
become  very  quiet.  It  was  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  of  Senators  like  John 
Culver  (D.-Iowa)  and  others  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  develop  Diego  Garcia 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Q.  We  understand  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  now  considering  making  use  of  port 
facilities  and  airfields  in  Oman  at  Masira 
Island,  at  Berbera  in  Somalia,  and  at  Mom- 
bassa  in  Kenya.  Considering  the  Soviet 
naval  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean— just  a 
few  weeks  ago  they  added  at  least  two  new 
guided-missUe  cruisers,  various  frigates,  and 
support  ships— do  you  think  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  build  up  real  bases 
either  in  East  Africa  or  in  Oman? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  should  at  least  make 
arrangements  to  use  such  ports  and  facili- 
ties in  an  emergency.  But  the  Sultan  of 
Oman  said  on  television  the  other  day  that 
he  and  his  people  did  not  want  a  permanent 
U.S.  military  presence  in  their  country  in 
peacetime.  That  brings  us  back  to  the  ques- 
tion you  asked  me  about  the  utility  of  the 
Navy  in  a  brushfire  situation.  The  Navy  can 
be  on  the  scene,  as  it  is  right  now  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  without  requiring  access  to 
territory  of  a  sovereign  nation. 

Q.  Then,  in  effect,  a  forward  position  of 
U.S.  Navy  forces  produces  fewer  irritations 
to  the  sensibilities  of  foreign  governments 
than  land-based  forces? 

A  Exactly.  When  I  was  commander  of  one 
of  our  carriers,  the  Saratoga,  we  visited  Is- 
tanbul at  a  time  when  relations  between  our 
country  and  Turkey  were  quite  strained.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  an  incident 
in  which  the  Turks  had  burned  the  feet  of  a 
U.S.  Army  sergeant  who  had  been  accused 
of  black  market  activity.  But,  when  the 
Saratoga  paid  that  visit,  everything  went  as 
smooth  as  silk.  Oiir  sailors  were  there  for 
five  days:  the  Turkish  Government  knew 
they  would  be  there  for  that  precise  amount 
of  time.  And,  when  we  went  back  out  to  sea, 
we  were  completely  gone— out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind. 

That  sort  of  U.S.  Navy  presence  does  not 
Impinge  on  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the 
public  in  foreign  countries:  no  land  has  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  local  government  for 
base  housing:  there  is  no  problem  like  those 
which  might  result  from  a  sudden  inunda- 
tion of  U.S.  military  dependents  with  cus- 
toms and  habits  that  grate  on  local  sensibili- 
ties: and,  visits  by  the  U.S.  Navy  are  far 
more  acceptable  to  other  nations  than  the 
arrival  of  a  large  Army  or  Air  Force  contin- 
gent. 
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Q.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  there 
has  been  a  continuing  reduction  In  the 
power  of  the  UA  Navy.  What  are  the  stra- 
tegic Implications  of  the  giveaway  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  effectively  splits  our 
naval  forces  between  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean? 

A  I  believe  that  paying  the  Panamanian 
regime  millions  of  dollars  to  take  the 
Panama  Canal  off  our  hands  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  damaging  action  to  both  the 
defense  and  the  economic  well-l>eing  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  has  occurred 
In  this  century. 

Despite  what  the  Administration's  civilian 
defense  advisora  say,  we  do  not  have  a  two- 
ocean  Navy.  We  barely  have  even  a  one- 
ocean  Navy.  This  means  that  whenever  we 
have  to  mount  any  sort  of  concentrated 
naval  effort  we  must  transfer  forces  from 
one  ocean  to  another.  If  our  ships  are  forced 
to  sail  around  The  Horn  it  will  add  30  days 
to  their  transit  time.  This  problem  has  t>een 
aggravated  recently  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous drain  that  would  have  on  our  fuel  re- 
serves. 

Q.  Then  the  I>anama  Canal  is  still  Impor- 
tant for  the  UJS.  Navy,  despite  what  the 
Carter  Administration  has  claimed? 

A  The  Panama  Canal  is  critical.  If  not 
vital,  to  the  use  of  the  Navy  that  the  United 
States  now  has.  During  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  1962,  for  Instance,  we  moved  very 
large  amphibious  forces  from  the  Pacific 
through  the  Panama  Canal  into  the  Carib- 
bean In  preparation  for  invading  Cuba. 
Rather  than  have  that  happen,  Khrushchev 
and  Castro  decided  to  deal.  Had  the  Panama 
Canal  then  been  under  the  control  of  a  hos- 
tile government  which  closed  it  to  our  Navy, 
that  type  of  pressure  operation  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Q.  Admiral  Moorer.  what  sort  of  naval 
facilities  do  the  Soviets  now  have  in  Cuba? 

A.  The  largest  Soviet  facility  is  at  the  port 
of  Cienfuegos  on  the  southern  coast.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  continual  visits  of  S6viet 
naval  ships  to  Havana.  These  two  port  facil- 
ities permit  the  U.S.S.R.  to  station  forces  in 
Cuba  and  to  provide  logistical  support  to 
the  Red  Navy's  ships  that  pay  visits  there. 
In  the  case  of  any  likelihood  of  hostilities 
the  Soviets  could  greatly  expand  the 
number  of  their  ships  operating  out  of 
Cuba.  So  the  strategic  implications  are  very 
great:  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  Soviet  pres- 
ence constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  is  clear  that  the  situation  In  Cuba  has 
been  ignored  since  the  time  of  the  Cut>an 
missile  crisis.  Cuba  has  never  received 
enough  attention  as  a  threat  to  U.S.  secu- 
rity. It  gives  the  U.S.S.R.  not  only  a  military 
capability  against  the  United  States  direct- 
ly, but  it  also  has  had  a  significant  political 
Impact  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  in 
Central  America.  The  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  permitted  to  maintain  mili- 
tary forces  so  close  to  the  United  States 
adds  to  Soviet  prestige  and  diminishes  ours. 

Q.  Recently  there  were  some  stories  float- 
ing about  that  exercises  in  and  around 
Cuantanamo,  our  base  in  Cuba,  indicated 
our  radar  net  monitoring  Cuba  was  less 
than  effective.  Have  you  heard  that? 

A.  That  exercise  was  presented  as  an 
answer  to  the  presence  of  a  Soviet  brigade 
at  a  moment  when  the  status  quo  was  de- 
clared "unacceptable"  by  the  President.  But 
the  fact  was  that  this  exercise  had  t>een 
scheduled  for  about  two  yeare.  It  was  not 
laid  on  for  the  benefit  of  showing  a  tough 
face  to  the  Russians.  It  was  pure  coinci- 
dence that  this  exercise  coincided  with  the 
controversy  over  the  Soviet  military  force  in 
Cuba.  Nevertheless,  the  White  House  tried 
to  present  it  to  the  media  and  the  public  as 
a  show  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration as  if  the  President  were  wagging  his 
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finger  at  the  Soviet  Union.  That's  a  lot  of 
garbage. 

Now  you  hear  these  complaints  that  our 
radar  didn't  work  or  something  else  like 
that.  What  is  beliind  such  reports?  There 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of  psychological  cora- 
piiKsion  on  the  part  of  reporters  to  find 
.somrlliing  wrong  with  our  defense  forces. 
Some  -spclors  of  our  society  have  become 
vi-ry  big  at  self-flagellation. 

Q  Admiral  Moorer.  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  capital-intensive  nature  of  our  naval 
forces.  How  do  tiiey  compare  with  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  them  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  In  the  Soviet  totalitar- 
ian society  their  Minister  of  Defense  Con- 
trols all  the  raw  materials,  the  factories,  in 
fact  tlie  whole  system  that  develops  the 
Soviet  military  forces.  In  addition,  the  pay 
of  their  personnel  is  so  low  compared  to 
ours.  Where  we  pay  about  55  percent  of  our 
annual  defense  budget  for  personnel,  the 
Soviets  spend  about  25  percent  or  less  on 
the  manpower.  For  instance  privates  in  the 
Red  Army  fighting  in  Afghanistan  are  being 
paid  about  $7.50  a  month. 

But,  in  terms  of  military  expenditure  as  a 
percentage  of  Cross  National  Product,  the 
Soviets  have  been  investing  alx>ut  five  times 
as  much  in  their  Navy  as  we  have  in  ours. 
When  I  was  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
1967,  our  Navy  had  more  than  900  ships. 
Today,  we  have  about  390. 

Q.  Hasn't  the  Fiscal  1981  Budget  been 
promoted  as  greatly  increasing  all  our  de- 
fenses, including  provision  of  plenty  of  new 
ships? 

A.  The  Administration's  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram calls  for  building  about  17  ships  a 
year.  Ultimately  this  will  reduce  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  less  than  300  ships.  Now.  with  the 
Middle  E^t  crisis,  the  Carter  people  haye 
suddenly  become  mindful  of  the  need  for 
saltwater  capacity.  They  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  in  a  crisis  such  as  we  have  in 
the  Middle  East  the  U.S.  Navy  might  prove 
to  be  the  only  branch  of  the  Armed  Services 
that  could  respond.  We  don't  have  any 
Army  or  Air  Force  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
we  certainly  do  have  a  large  Navy  contin- 
gent in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Q.  Didn't  candidate  Carter  present  him- 
self four  years  ago  as  a  "seapower"  advo- 
cate? 

A.  That's  not  what  he  has  done  in  office. 
One  year  he  used  his  veto  against  an  appro- 
priation to  build  a  nuclear-fueled  aircraft 
carrier.  The  second  year,  when  he  saw  that 
Congress  was  determined  to  build  it,  he 
didn't  use  his  veto.  Now,  every  time  he  gets 
Into  difficulties,  he  sends  for  the  aircraft 
carriers. 

When  President  Park  of  South  Korea  was 
assassinated,  the  first  thing  Mr.  Carter  did 
was  to  send  a  carrier  taskf orce  to  stand  off 
Korea  Just  in  case  the  North  Koreans 
planned  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Then,  when  the  Shah  was  being  over- 
thrown, he  ordered  a  carrier  into  the  Arabi- 
an Sea— only  to  countermand  its  sailing 
orders.  On  third  thought,  he  changed  his 
mind  again  and  sent  the  carrier  through  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Then  he  decided  the  U.S. 
needed  still  more  force  in  the  Arabian  Sea, 
so  two  more  carriers  joined  the  first  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Q.  May  I  ask  if  that  leaves  us  with  any- 
thing in  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

A.  Unfortunately  the  answer  is  that  all 
our  carriers  in  the  Western  Pacific  that  had 
guarded  the  watera  off  Japan,  Red  China. 
Taiwan.  The  Philippines,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  are  now 
gone.  This  has  made  the  Japanese  very  ner- 
vous t>ecause  they  have  come  under  increas- 
ing naval  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union 
which  maintains  large  forces  at  Vladivostok 
and  In  the  Sea  of  Jat>an. 
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Q.  Then  we  now  have  nothing  off  the  Jap- 
anese coast? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  How  does  the  U.8.  Navy  stand  against 
t  he  Red  Navy  in  terms  of  quantity  and  qual- 
ity? 

A.  In  terms  of  quantity,  the  Soviets 
exceed  us  in  every  category  except  aircraft 
carriers.  In  terms  of  quality,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  say.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  ships 
muc  h  newer  than  ours,  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  they  are  as  advanced  tectinologi- 
cally.  There's  no  simple  answer  to  such  con- 
siderations as  whether  our  better  technol- 
ogy offsets  their  marked  preponderance  in 
numbers. 

Our  chief  problem  is  tliat  the  U.S.  Navy 
no  longer  has  the  number  of  ships  it  needs 
to  protect  American  interests.  We  have  too 
few  ships  for  the  area  that  must  be  covered. 

Q.  What  about  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet?  Doesn't  It  play  a  military 
role? 

A.  The  Soviets  control  their  fishing  fleet, 
their  oceanographic  fleet,  their  merchant 
marine  and  their  naval  combat  forces  all 
from  the  same  headquarters.  The  Soviet  ob- 
jective is  to  establish  a  worldwide  presence 
one  way  or  another,  and  their  merchant 
fleet  is  very  modem  and  very  new.  in  excess 
of  20  million  tons. 

During  the  Vietnam  War  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  would  deliver  war  supplies  to 
Haiphong  for  the  North  Vietnamese.  Then 
they  would  sail  to  Australia  and  pick  up  a 
cargo  of  wool  and  charge  an  incredibly  low 
price  for  transporting  it,  undercutting  the 
competing  Norwegian  cargo  rates.  Since  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine  is  an  agency  of  the 
Soviet  government  it  is  not  motivated  by 
making  a  profit  from  its  shipping  fees. 
Rather,  its  objective  is  to  undercut  and  put 
Western  shipping  lines  out  of  business  while 
at  the  same  time  gaining  foreign  exchange. 
Doubtless  they  were  pleased  to  undercut 
and  take  business  away  from  the  Norwe- 
gians, all  the  more  so  because  Norway  is  a 
member  of  N.A.T.O. 

Q.  Why  has  so  little  public  attention  been 
given  to  this  Soviet  strategy  of  destroying 
the  Western  shipping  lines  by  undercutting 
their  prices  with  a  government-subsidized, 
government-controlled  merchant  fleet? 

A.  I  don't  know,  and  I've  t>een  making 
speeches  for  10  years  pointing  out  this  dan- 
gerous strategy.  Maybe  it's  because  Ameri- 
cans are  so  crisis-oriented.  They  are  all  from 
Missouri  in  the  sense  that  they  don't  believe 
there  is  a  problem  until  it  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  Once  it  hits  them,  they  can  put 
forth  a  fantastic  amount  of  effort.  But 
there  has  to  be  some  sort  of  crisis. 

Remember  that  the  so-called  Isolationists 
were  a  strong,  even  dominant,  force  in  this 
country  one  year  before  World  War  II  start- 
ed. You  should  remember  that  Congress 
passed  the  draft  law  by  only  a  single  vote. 
Then,  when  the  Japanese  hit  Pearl  Harbor. 
Congress  declared  war  unanimously— with 
the  exception  of  a  single  vote  cast  by  a 
female  Representative  who  was  not  re- 
turned to  Congress. 

Q.  But  Isn't  that  the  way  Americans  are? 
They  want  to  be  left  alone  to  go  about  their 
business:  but  when  they  realize  the  leaders 
of  some  foreign  country  are  trying  to 
damage  America,  watch  out. 

A.  Just  so.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  are  still 
shaking  their  heads  about  that.  They  would 
never  be  able  to  pass  a  draft  law  or  a  mili- 
tary budget  by  Just  one  vote  and  then  short- 
ly thereafter  declare  war  imanlmously. 
"rhey  are  much  less  flexibUe  ttian  we  are. 

Q.  Well,  one  can  certainly  say  that  Ameri- 
ca's forward  defense  strategy  worked  well  In 
World  War  I  and  II.  Ttie  Japanese  took  The 
Philippines  and  bombed  Peart  Harbor,  iHit 
they  never  were  able  to  invade  Hawaii  or 
bomb  California  or  Oregon. 
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A.  That's  right:  it's  lieen  very  successful. 
Wove  been  through  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  and  never  has  the  United 
States  been  invaded  or  bombed.  Pracliraily 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  has  t>een 
decimated  by  war  on  two  or  three  occasions 
during  the  same  period.  The  American 
people  are  not  therefore  conditioned  to  un- 
derstand what  a  war  means  in  terms  of 
hardship  and  suffering  of  the  civilians. 

Leaving  aside  the  British  raid  on  Wash- 
ington in  the  War  of  1812.  the  Second  War 
of  Independence,  the  South  is  the  only  part 
of  the  United  States  that  has  ever  been  in- 
vaded and  suffered  the  destruction  of  war 
and  the  injustice  of  occupation  by  conquer- 
ors. I  think  that  is  why  we  now  find  that 
Southerners  in  general,  and  their  Congress- 
men, are  much  more  inclined  to  support  a 
real  defense  budget  than  are  the  others. 
Southerners  have  a  living  memory  handed 
down  from  their  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents  that  other  Americans  do  not. 

Q.  Then  the  burning  of  Atlanta  and  Re- 
construction still  serve  as  lessons  of  what 
happens  when  you  lose  a  war— lessons  the 
Southerners  have  never  forgotten? 

A.  Yes.  it  is  true.  Look  at  the  Senate  and 
House  for  Members  who  support  a  strong 
defense— Stennis  of  Mississippi:  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina;  many  of  the  Southern 
Congressmen.  With  the  exception  of  the 
South,  however,  the  United  States  doesn't 
really  seem  to  understand  what  war  is  all 
about.  One  result  is  that  our  defense  l>ar- 
riers  have  been  pushed  back  and  our  forces 
spread  very  thin. 

Q.  How  do  the  personnel  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  compare  with  ours? 

A.  Well,  they  are  not  as  experienced  as  we 
are  in  operating  at  a  long  distance  from 
their  home  ports.  They  lack  technical  ex- 
pertise in  replenishment  and  things  of  that 
sort.  Tactically,  they  are  not  as  sophisticat- 
ed as  we  are  in  carrying  out  maneuvers. 
Usually  when  we  hold  maneuvers  Soviet 
ships  get  in  as  close  as  they  can.  Many 
people,  particularly  Journalists  on  our  ships 
as  observers,  have  thought  that  the  Soviets 
were  just  showing  off  or  trying  to  be  threat- 
ening or  were  carrying  out  espionage.  But. 
from  the  way  the  Soviet  captains  and  offi- 
cers were  busy  with  binoculars.  I  always  had 
the  feeling  they  were  also  trying  to  find  out 
how  to  do  the  things  we  were  doing— how 
you  actually  go  about  doing  these  things— 
and  so  would  get  as  close  as  they  possibly 
could  without  any  immediate  hostile  intent 
so  as  better  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  hos- 
tile later. 

Q.  How  is  the  all-volunteer  military  work- 
ing out  for  the  VS.  Navy?  Is  the  Navy  get- 
ting all  the  recruits  it  needs? 

A.  You  didn't  ask  me  the  right  question, 
and  let  me  explain  why.  During  Vietnam 
and  the  college  demonstrations  against  the 
draft,  the  White  House  got  the  idea  that 
the  reason  for  opposition  to  the  draft  was 
that  draftees  earned  so  little.  Young  men 
were  drafted  aztd  paid  less  than  others  were 
earning  as  civilians;  therefore  you  could  see 
it  in  terms  of  a  discriminatory  tax.  So  the 
way  to  institute  a  volunteer  force,  according 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  economist 
Milton  Friedman,  was  to  increase  ttie  pay  of 
recruits.  Congress  went  alone 

Well,  the  problem  is  that  they  ignored  all 
the  really  valuable  people— the  skilled  ma- 
chinists and  engineers  and  mechanics,  the 
sergeants  and  Boatswain  mates— the  men 
who  really  run  the  military. 

It  is  total  nonsense  to  pay  $15  million  for 
a  military  aircraft  and  then  have  a  crew 
chief  who  can  not  even  read  Uie  Instruction 
book.  That  Is  what  Is  happening  today-^the 
UJS.  military  Is  running  the  largest  grade 
school  in  the  world.  They  are  always  re- 
cruiting p«>ple.  and  boast  about  the  per- 
centage of  recruits  who  are  higb-scbool 
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!,  American  people  don't  like 

officials  are  spending  their 

vote  them  out  of  office? 


A.  Often  wh<  n  I  ask  people  who  they  are 
going  to  vote  f  >r,  they  say  that  they're  not 
going  to  vote  a  t  all.  And  I  ask.  "Why  not?" 
They  reply.  'A  II  the  candidates  are  bad,  so 
I'm  not  going  «>  vote  for  any  of  them."  And 
then  when  I  ask  them,  "Did  you  work  in  the 
prin>aries  for  t  candidate?"  they  Invariably 
say.  -No." 

Well,  it  seem  i  clear  that  if  you  don't  like 
the  candidates  being  offered  in  the  general 
election,  and  ytiu  didn't  work  in  the  prima- 
ries for  a  candidate  you  do  like,  you  have  no 
call  to  complaii  about  the  quality  of  the  of- 
ficials being  seilt  to  Washington. 


Q.   In  your 
country.  Admiral 
any  evidence 
more  aware  of 
be  done? 


5(>eaking  tours  around  the 
Moorer,  have  you  found 
Americans  are  becoming 

iie  Issues  and  what  needs  to 


that 


A.  Yes.  The>f  re 
and  damn  well 
about  a  major 


getting  really  concerned, 
should  be.  I  hope  this  brings 
( hange  very  soon.tt 
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TOWARD  TRUE  INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


March  28,  1980 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
profoundly  distressed  by  the  adminis- 
tration's strictly  reactive  responses  to 
international  crises.  Clearly  absent 
from  our  current  foreign  policy  is  a 
consistent  and  well-thought-out  plan 
which  promotes  international  security. 
An  effective  security  policy  must  in- 
clude economic,  political  and  diplo- 
matic as  well  as  military  components. 
The  administration's  policies  fail  to  do 
so.  New  Directions  Policy  Action  Com- 
mittee's statement,  "Toward  True  In- 
ternational Security,"  sets  forth  a 
viable  framework  by  which  we  can 
begin  to  address  this  very  pressing 
problem.  I  commend  the  statement  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  statement  follows: 

Toward  Trui  International  Stxmm 

The  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  triggered  a  VS.  response  that  deals 
with  security  problems  on  too  narrow  a 
track.  It  has  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
popular  perception  that  our  international 
frustrations  stem  from  an  erosion  of  our 
military  power  and  could  be  relieved  by  its 
expansion  and  exercise. 

Further  Soviet  interventions  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  we  support  those  careful  meas- 
ures—including the  twycott  of  the  1980 
Olympics  and  the  suspension  of  sales  of 
grain  and  technology— that  will  strengthen 
deterrence  by  emphasizing  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary intervention. 

But  an  across-the-board  military  build-up, 
already  in  the  works  before  the  invasion, 
must  not  be  sanctified  as  the  guarantor  of 
security  in  the  dangerous  1980's  and  '90's. 
Other,  broader-gauged  approaches  should 
not  be  ignored  in  an  emotional  pursuit  of  se- 
curity through  military  means. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  properly 
outraged,  but  should*  not  have  astonished 
the  American  public  and  govenunent.  There 
were  cruel  precedents  in  Hungary  in  1956 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Although  Af- 
ghanistan was  the  first  time  Soviet  troops 
crossed  a  border  outside  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Soviets  had  previously  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  use  proxy  forces  to  extend  their  In- 
fluence, as  they  did  in  Angola.  Ethiopia,  and 
South  Yemen. 

The  commitment  to  a  massive  U.S.  mili- 
tary build-up,  however,  reflects  an  oversim- 
plified view  of  security  threats.  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  is  certairUy  a  major  threat,  but 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  Other  threats  ca- 
pable of  undermining  our  economy,  poison- 
ing our  environment,  or  destroying  our 
country  would  remain  even  if  Soviet  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan.  These 
threats  include:  shortages  or  disruptions  in 
the  supply  of  raw  materials:  worldwide  In- 
flation: population  pressures:  the  growing 
income  gap  between  industrialized  and  de- 
veloping nations:  pollution  of  the  oceans 
and  the  biosphere:  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  Soviet-American  arms 
race. 

These  threats  will  not  yield  to  military  so- 
lutions. 

An  effective  security  policy  must  include 
economic,  political  and  diplomatic  as  well  as 
military  components. 


MIUTARY  COMPONENTS 

New  Directions  supports  a  system  of  pru- 
dent deterrence. 

The  United  States  already  possesses,  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union,  roughly  equal  military 
strength  and  enormous  destructive  power. 
Even  before  another  bullet  is  added  to  the 
U.S.  arsenal,  the  Soviets  must  be  wary  of 
any  conflict  that  might  lead  to  a  direct 
clash  between  the  superpowers. 

The  United  States  leads  the  Soviet  Union 
in  significant  military  categories:  numbers 
of  nuclear  warheads,  submarine  and  ballis- 
tic missile  technology,  strategic  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles,  size  and  firepower  of 
naval  vessels,  quality  of  combat  aircraft. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  heads  an  alli- 
ance of  real  partners,  while  Soviet  military 
leaders  must  wonder  which  way  their  East- 
ern European  "allies"  would  fire  their  guns 
In  case  of  war. 

To  enhance  deterrence  against  an  attack 
with  conventional  forces  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  United  States  needs  to  emphasize 
combat  readiness,  reliability  and  flexibility. 
This  is  largely  a  matter  of  training,  partly  a 
matter  of  available  transport.  It  does  not 
demand  a  massive  build-up  across  the  entire 
gamut  of  conventional  and  nuclear  forces. 

Whatever  the  needs  in  the  conventional 
area,  further  pursuit  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  can  only  create  greater  insecurities  for 
both  superpowers.  The  deployment  on  both 
sides  of  greater  numbers  of  more  accurate, 
multiple-warheaded  missiles  will  increase 
the  levels  of  nervousness  in  periods  of  ten- 
sion. Sophisticated  anti-satellite*  weapons 
may  soon  multiply  the  uncertainties  unless 
space  is  blocked  off  as  an  arena  of  armed 
competition.  Continued  additions  to  super- 
power nuclear  arsenals  will  remove  any 
hope  of  exercising  political  and  moral  pres- 
sure on  near-nuclear  countries  in  an  effort 
to  dissuade  them  from  developing  their  own 
atomic  bombs. 

Despite  Soviet  behavior  in  Afghanistan 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  part  because  this  be- 
havior has  made  the  world  a  still  more  dan- 
gerous place,  agreements  to  control  and 
reduce  strategic  weapons  must  be  vigorously 
pursued.  In  this  connection,  we  support  the 
Carter  Administration's  decision  to  seek  re- 
ciprocal adherence  to  the  key  restraints  of 
SALT  I  and  II  while  awaiting  ratification  of 
SALT  II.  We  look  forward  to  the  resump- 
tion and  acceleration  of  arms  talks  that 
have  been  interrupted  or 'slowed  by  the 
crisis  in  Afghanistan,  and  to  the  initiation 
of  talks  on  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pack 
medium-range  nuclear  delivery  systems. 

Because  of  the  forward  momentum  of 
weapons  technology  and  the  threat  of 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional 
countries,  there  Is  no  time  to  lose  in  halting 
and  reversing  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Even  as  arms  are  bulit  up  in  some  areas 
and,  hopefully,  reduced  In  others,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remind  ourselves  of  the  limits  of 
military  power.  This  power  is  essential  for 
deterrence.  In  the  Middle  East,  deterrence 
also  depends  on  stable  nations  who  are  pre- 
pared to  protect  their  independence— a  con- 
dition that  is  not  easy  to  attain.  If  deter- 
rence fails  in  that  oil-producing  reeion. 
there  will  be  war  but  no  oil.  A  superi>ower 
conflict  that  stopped  short  of  nuclear  war 
would  nonetheless  prevent  oil  from  getting 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  probably,  out 
of  the  ground.  And,  in  a  great  variety  of  sit- 
uations, military  power  is  either  not  directly 
relevant  or  not  effective. 

ECONOMIC  COMPONENTS 

The  U.S.  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil 
that  now  propels  us  toward  armed  confron- 
tation could  have  been  reduced— and  can 
still  be  reduced— through  a  vigorous  policy 
of  conservation.  The  simple  means  are  avail- 
able, without  waiting  years  for  the  future 
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contributions  of  new  technologies.  The 
President  should  prod  government  at  all 
levels  to  provide  incentives,  disincentives, 
and  practical  information  to  promote 
energy  efficiency.  Gasoline  rationing  should 
be  instituted  to  curb  non-essential  driving. 

The  resulting  cut  in  demand  would  permit 
a  reduction  both  in  oil  imports  and  in  the 
chances  that  Americans  will  have  to  go  to 
war  to  assure  their  sources  of  fuel  and  heat- 
ing. 

Beyond  the  current  need  for  this  basic 
fuel,  we  view  a  strong  economy  at  home  and 
worldwide  economic  development  as  funda- 
mental foundations  of  long-term  security. 

We  see  the  indefinite  commitment  to  in- 
creased military  sr>ending  as  weakening  our 
economy  through  ever-higher  inflation  and 
shortages  in  the  consumer  sector. 

We  agree  with  the  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger,  which  declared: 

"Promoting  economic  development  in  gen- 
eral, and  overcoming  hunger  in  particular, 
are  tasks  far  more  critical  to  the  U.S.  na- 
tional security  than  most  policymakers  ac- 
knowledge or  even  believe.  .  .  .  Military 
force  is  ultimately  useless  in  the  absence  of 
the  global  security  that  only  coordinated  in- 
ternational progress  toward  social  Justice 
can  bring." 

Fortunately,  such  progress  can  be  built  on 
the  high  degree  of  interdependence  that  al- 
ready exists  between  the  industrialized  and 
developing  nations.  The  United  States,  for 
example,  imports  over  half  of  18  basic  com- 
modities, mostly  from  the  Third  World.  We 
export  more  to  the  non-OPEC  developing 
countries  than  we  export  to  all  of  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  combined. 

The  path  toward  social  justice  at  the 
global  level  lies  in  economic  bargaining,  not 
in  military  intervention. 

An  additional  means  of  overcoming 
hunger  has  been  offered,  ironically,  by  the 
U.S.  policy  of  punishing  the  USSR  for  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Of  the  17  million 
tons  of  grain  denied  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  4  million  tons  of  wheat.  That  is 
'.he  precise  size  nf  grain  reserves  proposed 
by  the  Administration  in  1979 

This  is  the  opportune  moment  to  create 
government-held  grain  reserves  as  a  back- 
.stop  to  the  Public  Law  480  food  aid  pro- 
gram. Reserve  stocks— the  ever-normal  gra- 
nary of  the  Old  Testament— would  be  re- 
leased under  this  arrangement  solely  to 
meet  emergency  food  needs  in  developing 
countries. 

We  stongly  support  the  creation  of  grain 
reserves  as  a  major  step  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  mass  hunger  and  the  removal  of  the 
desperation  of  hungry  people  as  a  factor  in 
international  relations. 

POLITICAL  COMPONENTS 

The  United  States  needs  to  define  and 
maintain  a  consistent  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Third  World. 

At  various  times  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion has  offered  the  USSR  a  choice  between 
"confrontation  or  cooperation"  or  "competi- 
tion and  cooperation  ".  The  United  States 
should  conduct  a  firm,  clear  policy  of  taking 
prudent  action  to  deter  Soviet  military 
moves,  continuing  to  compete  non-militarily 
for  political  influence,  and  seeking  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  in  areas  of 
common  interest  such  as  preventing  nuclear 
war  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  Soviet  moves  most  responsible  for  the 
deterioration  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  even 
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before  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  include 
the  build-up  of  its  military  forces.  Including 
intermediate-range  missiles  targeting  West- 
ern Europe,  the  use  of  Cuban  proxies,  and 
the  repression  of  dissidents  at  home. 

However,  we  should  candidly  recognize 
that  the  United  SUtes  Is  not  without  re- 
sponsibility for  this  deterioration.  Among 
the  UJS.  moves  that  have  contributed  to  this 
situation  are  congressional  obstacles  to  nor- 
malized trade,  the  overt  playing  of  the 
"China  card"  at  critical  moments,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  issue  of  Soviet  "combat"  troops 
in  Cuba  as  a  new  and  baneful  development, 
delays  in  SALT  II  ratification,  and  the  pre- 
mature decision  to  deploy  new  NATO  mis- 
siles. Some  of  these  moves  might  have  been 
avoided  by  accepting  the  reality  that,  while 
Soviet  foreign  policy  can  often  be  ugly,  the 
USSR  also  has  legitimate  security  interests. 

U.S.  relations  with  the  Third  World  are  a 
mixture  of  growing  economic  links  and  con- 
tinuing anti-U.S.  sentiment.  The  United 
States  is  resented  for  its  economic  domi- 
nance and  its  occasional  embrace  of  dicta- 
tors who  repress,  torture  and  rob  their  own 
people.  Such  an  embrace  reflects  a  U.S. 
tendency  to  defend  the  status  quo  around 
the  world.  Yet,  the  status  quo  is  repugnant 
to  millions  of  people  in  the  Third  World  and 
our  own  security  doesn't  rest  on  its  preser- 
vation. 

A  strategy  of  support  for  peaceful  change 
must  include:  (1)  real  efforts  to  accommo- 
date the  interests  of  Third  World  nations  on 
trade  and  resources  (2)  U.S.  aid  that  reaches 
the  poorest  people  in  these  countries,  and 
(3)  correct  relations  with  existing  govern- 
ments so  that  we  are  not  disabled  from  es- 
tablishing rapport  with  their  possible  suc- 
cessors. 

DIPLOMATIC  COMPONENTS 

The  United  States  has  brought  the  dis- 
putes involving  Iran  and  Afghanistan  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  hostage  situation  to 
the  World  Court.  For  years,  however,  the 
UN  has  not  been  adequately  utilized  in  ef- 
forts to  resolve  international  conflicts. 
While  the  world  body  lacks  enforcement 
powers,  it  can  be  useful  In  mobilizing  world 
opinion,  in  peace-keeping,  and  in  mediation. 

Among  the  intitiatives  which,  without 
awaiting  basic  changes  in  the  UN  system, 
would  help  improve  world  security  in  the 
immediate  future  are: 

1.  NONINTERVENTION  MEASURES 

Both  the  UN  Charter  and  the  1972  US.- 
Soviet  Declaration  on  Basic  Principles  were 
designed  to  prevent  military  intervention  in 
other  countries.  However,  there  is  no  inter- 
national security  system  to  deter  such  inter- 
vention, and  governments  have  generally 
failed  even  to  bring  presumed  threats  to  the 
peace  before  the  UN  Security  Council.  De- 
spite widespread  criticism,  for  example,  no 
nation  went  to  the  Security  Council  to 
charge  the  United  States  with  violating  the 
Charter  in  Indo-China.  Nor  did  the  United 
Stales  go  to  the  UN  to  accuse  the  USSR  of 
violating  the  1972  Declaration  when  the  So- 
viets used  Cuban  proxies  in  Africa. 

This  situation  leaves  nations  that  fear 
attack  with  limited  options.  They  can  build 
up  their  own  military  forces,  buy  outside 
arms,  and/or  seek  outside  protectors.  The 
so-called  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  would  pro- 
vide any  Marxist  government  with  more 
Soviet  "protection"  than  It  ever  sought.  But 
military  intervention,  whatever  its  name,  is 
incompatible  with  international  security. 

One  alternative  approach  would  be  to  for- 
mulate a  non-intervention  agreement  that 
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defines  interventimi  more  specifically  than 
either  the  UN  Charter  or  the  1972  U.S.- 
Soviet Declaration  on  Basic  Principles,  then 
to  seek  the  widest  possible  number  of  adher- 
ents. Such  an  agreement,  while  not  suffi- 
cient by  itself  to  prevent  military  interven- 
tion, would  more  clearly  place  any  attacker 
in  the  position  of  an  International  outlaw. 

In  the  current  confrontation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Southwest  Asia,  it  might  be 
useful  to  seek  a  regional  agreement  where 
the  neutrality  and  the  security  of  partici- 
pating nations  are  guaranteed  by  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
neutrality  provisions  of  such  a  treaty  would, 
of  course,  require  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan— a  step  the 
SovleU  might  accept  if  their  southern 
neighlwrs  were  neutralized  by  international 
agreement  In  the  fashion  of  Austria  in  1955. 
A  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  participate 
would  expose  the  true  nature  of  their  action 
in  Afghanistan. 

a.  STRENGTHENED  UN  PEACEKEEPING  PORCES 

The  UN  has  often  l)een  ineffective  In  the 
maintenance  of  International  security  be- 
cause there  is  no  system  of  quickly  mobiliz- 
ing national  forces  of  member  sUtes  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Charter. 

One  means  of  overcoming  this  problem 
would  be  to  encourage  each  country  willing 
to  provide  forces  to  the  UN  to  inform  the 
Security  Council  of  its  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate an  agreement,  specifying  the  conditions 
under  which  these  troops  could  be  used. 
Each  separate  agreement  could  reflect  the 
individual  country's  own  situation  in  mat- 
ters of  cost,  number  and  types  of  troops, 
where  and  when  they  could  be  deployed, 
and  the  duration  of  their  use. 

Having  such  individ'ial  agreements  would 
assure  more  permanency  in  the  UN  peace- 
keeping system  and  permit  the  Security 
Council  to  dispatch  troops  with  greater 
speed  and  flexibility. 

3.  UN  MEDIATION 

Many  industrialized  countries  use  media- 
tors in  labor-management  disputes,  yet  the 
practice  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the  UN 
system.  The  efforts  of  the  UN  SecreUry- 
General  to  release  the  U.S.  hostages  in 
Tehran  represent  a  vivid  example  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  in  conflict  situa- 
tions, especially  those  in  which  the  percep- 
tions of  the  two  parties  are  far  apart.  The 
United  States  should  actively  encourage  the 
development  of  a  UN  mediation  service. 


We  live  on  a  dangerous,  crowded  planet 
where  conflicts  among  nations  will  not  dis- 
appear during  our  lifetimes.  Paced  in 
coming  years  with  shortages  of  food  and  re- 
sources, angry  nationalisms,  and  weapons  of 
mass  annihilation,  we  have  to  find  ways  to 
tame  these  conflicts  and  to  coexist  with  all 
the  branches  of  a  turbulent  human  family. 

This  requires  more  brainpower,  not  more 
destructive  power,  more  accurate  judg- 
menU.  not  more  accurate  missiles:  more 
give-and-take,  not  more  eyeball-Lo-eyeball. 

Above  all,  it  requires  an  awareness  that  no 
nation,  however  powerful,  can  assure  its  se- 
curity by  itself.  If  we  are  to  survive  the  last 
20  years  of  the  20th  Century,  we  will  have 
to  protect  each  nation's  security  by  creating 
a  workable  system  of  international  security. 
John  J.  Cillican, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Paul  C.  Wasnke, 
Chairman  of  the  Policy  Action  Committrc.m 
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USA  for  its  role  in  Iran  while  the  shah  stiU 
ruled.  But  they  are  not  telling  the  true 
story. 

Victor  Riesel  wrote  recently  on  this  page 
of  medical  and  technical  teams  that  virtual- 
ly wiped  out  Iran's  perpetual  plague  of  ma- 
laria, built  a  modem  textile  factory  and  low 
rent  cooperative  housing  for  the  workers, 
organized  workers'  rights  movements  and 
unionism,  set  up  vocational  and  other  tech- 
nical training  schools  around  the  country. 

The  Americans  shipped  in  lathes,  milling 
machinery,  grinders  and  other  equipment, 
trained  skilled  machinists,  toolmakers  and 
auto  mechanics,  built  scientific  hatcheries 
which  produced  chickens  that  ate  less  but 
were  meatier  and  laid  larger  eggs. 

Many  young  Americans  spent  their  own 
money  In  this  broad  campaign  to  modernize 
Iran  and  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  U.S.  medics  and 
technical  teams,  Riesel  said,  many  of  the 
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anti-American  protestors  who  demonstrated 
at  the  occupied  U.S.  Etnbassy  in  Tehran 
'^ould  have  been  dead  or  crippled  or  griev- 
ing over  families  cut  down  by  malaria." 

When  "the  highest  U.S.  administration  of- 
ficials" were  asked  why  this  story  of  gener- 
ous and  far-reaching  American  help  was  not 
being  told,  the  reply  was— "Don't  rock  the 
boat" 

Official  silence  about  America's  generous 
gifts  to  other  peoples  does  not  make  a  parti- 
cle of  sense.  Lack  of  the  truth  makes  false- 
hoods about  "ugly,  exploitive"  America 
fester  in  uninformed  minds.  It  fosters  a 
dark,  infected  atmosphere  that  helps  pre- 
pare minds  for  anti- American  propaganda  at 
home  and  in  other  lands. 

The  free  media  should  tell  the  truth 
about  Iran,  be  it  "bad  news"  or  "good  news," 
and  so  should  the  government.  In  the  cur- 
rent crisis  our  stand  may  be  needlessly  self- 
effacing.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^oiirfai(,  March  31, 1980 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
D.D.,  offered  the  follovmig  prayer: 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
frightened,  neither  be  dismayed;  for  the 
Lord  your  God  is  with  you  wherever  you 
go. — Joshua  1:  9. 

Eternal  God,  our  Creator  and  Sus- 
tainer,  be  with  us  as  we  travel  along  life's 
way.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  always 
trusted  in  Your  word  or  realized  the 
strength  and  the  power  that  comes  from 
Your  spirit.  Sustain  our  Nation  and  give 
wisdom  to  all  people  that  we  will  know 
Your  truth  and  through  that  truth  we 
shall  be  free.  Bless  the  representatives 
of  our  Government  that  they  will  sense 
Your  presence  and  be  encouraged  to 
serve  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


GOVERNMENT   WASTE    AT   CLINCH 
RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
story  on  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor appeared  Saturday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  headline  read :  "Equip- 
ment Is  Piling  Up  for  Disputed  A-Re- 
actor."  The  story  began : 

Each  month  for  the  last  56  months,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  spent  an  average 
of  more  than  (13.5  million  buying  machinery 
for  an  electric  power  plant  that  may  never 
be  built. 

The  Federal  taxpayer  in  these  days  of 
extreme  budget  consciousness  is  being 
asked  to  pay  millions  more  for  parts 
which  go  into  storage.  The  storage  costs 
alone  now  amoimt  to  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

In  the  newsstory,  two  persons  are 
quoted.  Under  Secretary  of  Energy  John 
Deutch  says  it  would  have  been  appro- 
priate to  cancel  Clinch  River  because 
its  design  is  outdated,  its  technology 
obsolete,  and  its  construction  premature. 

Also  quoted  in  the  story  is  Congress- 
man Mdce  McCormack,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  has  just  committed 
another  $155  million  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  Mr.  McCorhack 
said: 

As  long  as  President  Carter  persists  in 
this  obstructionism,  Congress  can  do  nothing 
but  appropriate  the  money  to  buy  the  com- 
ponents for  Clinch  River. 


Congress  can  do  nothing  but  spend 
more  money  for  parts  which  will  end 
up  in  storage,  costing  the  taxpayers 
more  and  more  and  more  for  this  obso- 
lete and  outdated  mistake? 

I  ask  my  colleagues :  Is  this  what  Con- 
gress must  do?  I  ask  Mr.  McCormack, 
Does  he  really  mean  that  we  should  con- 
tinue this  kind  of  spending? 


AN  INFORMED  PEOPLE  ARE  MORE 
LIKELY  TO  BACK  THE  PRESIDENT 
THAN  A  POPULACE  FILLED  WITH 
SKEPTICISM  AND  MISTRUST 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  English  bard  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote: 

Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when 
first  we  practice  to  deceive. 

The  events  of  the  past  weekend  indi- 
cate that  our  Government  is  terribly 
tangled  in  a  sticky  web  of  its  own  creat- 
ing, over  the  status  of  negotiations  to 
free  the  hostages  in  Iran. 

The  strange  case  of  the  unletter  typifies 
the  lack  of  straightforward  communi- 
cation with  the  American  people  on  the 
hostage  crisis.  First  there  was  denial  of  a 
letter  at  all.  Then  when  the  Swiss  blew 
that  cover  and  said  they  had  delivered 
two  letters,  there  was  a  denial  that  any 
apology  had  been  stated.  A  similar  cloud 
of  unclarity  hovers  over  the  Administra- 
tion's performance  in  shipping  the  Shah 
around,  amid  conflicting  reports  that  he 
was,  or  was  not  offered  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  United  States.  There  is  the 
on  again,  off  again  sanctions  nonpolicy. 

The  American  people  cannot  be 
blamed  for  wondering  if  there  is  any  for- 
eign policy,  siside  from  expediency  and 
playing  politics  from  the  Rose  Garden. 

I  beUeve  it  is  time  the  Administration 
tells  us  what  is  going  on,  and  just  what 
our  Iranian  policies  are.  An  informed 
people  are  more  likely  to  back  the 
President  than  a  populace  filled  with 
skepticism  and  mistrust.  DisbeUef  is 
not  a  sturdy  foundation  for  public  trust 
Eind  support. 


THE  MESSAGE  OP  PASSOVER  IS  THE 
MESSAGE  OF  FREEDOM— IT  IS 
"HMELY  AND  NEEDS  TO  BE  HEARD 

(Mr.  LE VITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
Jewish  people  around  the  world  will 
gather  at  the  traditional  Seder  table  to 
begin  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
Passover. 

Passover  is  a  religious  observance  of 


great  significance.  It  is  the  festival  of 
freedom.  It  commonorates  the  freedom 
of  Jewish  people  from  the  bondage  of 
the  Phsu-aohs  thousands  of  years  ago. 
The  Ught  of  freedom  theh:  exodus  lit— 
freedom  from  slavery,  whether  physical 
or  spiritual  or  political  or  economic — 
that  light  has  burned  bright  in  the  hearts 
of  men  of  all  faiths  and  creeds  through 
the  ages. 

The  annual  observance  of  Passover  for 
these  thousands  of  years  provides  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  freedom  must  never 
be  taken  for  granted  and  must  be  fought 
for  and  earned  in  every  generation. 

This  year  the  message  of  Passover 
speaks  to  the  oppressed  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere 
who  seek  to  follow  their  religious  be- 
liefs or  freely  emigrate.  That  message 
of  freedom  speaks  to  the  imprisonment 
of  the  American  hostages  in  Iran;  it 
speaks  to  the  slaughter  and  subjugaticm 
of  iJie  Afghan  people  by  Russian  aggres- 
sion; it  speaks  to  the  oppression  of  hu- 
man beings  everywhere  who  struggle  for 
the  right  to  be  free  physically  and  spirit- 
ually, economically  and  politically. 

The  message  of  Passover  is  the  mes- 
sage of  freedom.  It  is  timely  and  needs 
to  be  heard.  I  pray  that  it  will  be  heard 
and  heeded  from  its  roots  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time  of  their 
exodus  down  through  the  ages  to  the 
four  comers  of  our  planet  today. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  ranarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  March  27,  my  "Yes"  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  S.  2269,  ex- 
tending the  Emergency  Agriculture 
Credit  Adjustment  Act,  was  not  recorded 
for  reasons  not  known  to  me. 

The  Record  shows  that  I  sp(^e  in  favor 
of  the  conference  report  on  that  day  and 
I  was  present  on  the  floor  during  cwi- 
sideration  of  that  legislation. 

I  take  this  time  to  say  that  had  my 
vote  been  properly  recorded,  I  would  have 
been  shown  as  voting  "Yes." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  cmnmuni- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COMMUNICATION    FEIOM    THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  l}efore  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Q  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D  i^7  is  2:07  psa. 
*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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DC. 
Sf  ukeb  : 


tills 

Seer*  tary 

Ser  »te 


tv  o 


t  > 


Hon.  Thomas 
The  Speaker. 
Washington. 

Dea>  Ms. 
mission  grante^ 
has  received 
from  the 

That  the 
Committee  of 
votes  of  the 
of    the    Hovise 
amendment  of 
4986.  An  Act 
Act  to  authorl(:e 
funds,    to 
withdrawal 
tlons,  to 
ings    and     loa:  i 
remote  service 
erally    Insured 
share  draft 

That  the 
ment  H.  Con 
tton   directing 
Representative: 
enrollment  of 

That  the 
Concurrent 
Congressional 
monies. 

With  kind  r( 
Sincerely 


Wasbingtom,  D.C. 

March  28,  1980. 
O'Nsnx,  Jr.. 
ioiise  of  Representatives, 


Pursuant  to  the  per- 
March  28.   1980.  the  Clerk 
date  the  following  message 
of  the  Senate: 
agree  to  the  Report  of  the 
( Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
Houses  on  the  amendment 
of    Representatives    to    the 
the  Senate  to  the  Bill  HJt. 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
the  automatic  transfer  of 
negotiable    order-of- 
at  depository  instltu- 
federally  chartered  sav- 
associations    to    establish 
units,  and  to  authorize  fed- 
credit    unions    to    maintain 
,  and  for  other  purposes; 
passed  without  amend- 
309.  a  Concurrent  Resolu- 
the  Clerk   of   the   House   of 
to  make  corrections  in  the 
he  bill  H.R.  4986; 

passed  S.  Con.  Res.  84.  a 

providing  for  a  Joint 

dommittee  on  Inaugural  Cere- 


aui  horlze 
act  ounts 
auth<  rlze 


acci  lunts, 

Se  late 

Fes. 


Sei  ate 
Re:  olution 


ei  ards,  I  am. 


Edi  ttito  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.. 
Clert  .  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


dil 


The 
announce  tha 
granted  the 
28,  1980.  he 
lowing  enroUeh 

H.R.  2318.  An 
Jan  Kray; 

H.R.  4986    Ar 
mentation  of 
the  gradual 
the  rates  of  i 
deposits  and 
terest-bearing 
other  purposes; 

S.  2269.  An 
Agricultural  Ac ; 
poses. 


The 
the  following 
Clerk  of  the 


Hon.  Thomas  P 
The  Speaker. 
Washington.  D 

Oeab   Mr 
transmit  herewith 
White  House  re  leived 
1 :55  p.m.  on  Fr|clay 
to   contain   a 
wherein  he  tratismlts 
port  on  Mine 
required   by 
Health  Act  of 

With  kind 
Sincerely, 


Cleri 
By  V 
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ANNOUNCEH  ENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 

pursuant  to  the  authority 

Speaker  on  Friday.  March 

on  that  day  sign  the  fol- 

biUs: 

act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 


act  to  facilitate  the  imple- 

nionetary  policy  to  provide  for 

elii  lination  of  all  limitations  on 

n^erest  which  are  payable  on 

and  to  authorize  in- 

1  ransactlon  accounts,  and  for 

and 

to  extend  the  Emergency 
of  1978,  and  for  other  pur- 


8  Ct 


COMMUNICA  nON  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OI    THE  HOUSE 

SPEAK  ER 


laid  before  the  House 
communication  from  the 
I^use  of  Representatives: 
Washincton,  D.C. 

March  28,  1980. 
O'Neill,  Jr., 
Htnise  of  Representatives, 


Sp^akes:    r  have  the  honor  to 

a  sealed  envelope  from  the 

in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 

March  28.  1980.  and  said 

1  nessage   from    the    President 

the  1978  Annual  Re- 

and  Health  Activities  as 

Federal    Mine  Safety   and 

,  as  amended. 

I  am. 


at  f  ety  ; 

ths 
'  IS  77, 
reg  Eu-ds. 


El  MTTNO  1 


L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
.  House  of  Representatives. 
Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


THE  1978  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  MINE 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACTIVI- 
TIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Min- 
isH)  laid  before  the  House  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  which  was  read  and,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  March  28,  1980,  page 
7074.) 


1981  BUDGET  REVISIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
96-290) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year,  inflation  took  another  sharp  up- 
ward leap,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Actual  prices  and  interest  rates 
worsened,  along  with  expectations  about 
future  inflation.  Continued  price  in- 
creases of  the  size  we  have  experienced 
would  do  grave  harm  to  American  society 
and  the  American  economy. 

OPEC's  December  oil  price  discussions 
in  Carcacas  proved  inconclusive,  and 
world  oil  price  increases  were  far  beyond 
expectations.  But  inflation  outside  of  the 
energy  sector  also  rose.  The  American 
economy  continued  to  be  unexpectedly 
strong.  Consumer  demand  and  Ijusiness 
investment  remained  at  higher  levels 
than  predicted.  Since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve continued,  correctly,  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  the  surge  in 
inflation  and  credit  demands  produced  a 
sharp  upward  spiral  in  interest  rates. 

To  reverse  these  dangerous  trends,  I 
announced  a  five-point  anti-inflation 
program.  This  program  consists  of  spend- 
ing cuts  necessary  to  balance  the  budget 
for  1981,  additional  restraints  on  credit, 
wage  and  price  actions,  further  energy 
conservation  measures,  and  structural 
changes  to  enhance  productivity,  savings, 
and  research  and  development. 

These  measures  are  interrelated  and 
interdependent.  Taken  together,  they  will 
be  more  than  the  sum  of  their  parts.  They 
will  not  reduce  inflation  immediately,  but 
together  they  will  produce  a  significant 
decline  in  inflation  as  the  year  progresses. 

At  the  center  of  this  policy  is  my  deci- 
sion to  cut  Federal  spending  so  as  to 
balance  the  1981  budget.  In  January,  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for 
1981  that  provided  for  substantial  re- 
straints on  Federal  spending  and  the  low- 
est deficit  in  7  years.  After  adjustment 
for  infiation,  the  1981  spending  level  was 
virtually  level  with  that  for  1980.  It  was 
a  budget  that  followed  in  every  respect 
the  policies  of  restraint  I  have  set  during 


the  past  three  years.  However,  in  view  of 
the  continued  high  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, and  what  has  recently  happened 
to  inflation  and  interest  rates,  I  have 
had  to  consider  new  policies.  I  must  now 
ask  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  support  a  revised  budget  that 
is  even  more  restrained  and  austere. 

REVISED  BUDGET  OUTLOOK 
(In  billions  of  dollars! 


1979       1980      1981      1982      1983 


Budget  receipts 46S.9  532.4  628.0  724.8  837.8 

Budget  outlays 493.7  568.9  611.5  683.3  759.0 

Surplus  or  defcit 

{-) -27.7  -36.5  16.5  41.5  78.9 

Budjet  authority 556.7  665.8  691.3  777.3  849.1 


Let  me  first  explain  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  my  budget  reduction  pro- 
posals have  been  developed. 

The  budget,  as  it  is  finally  enacted, 
is — as  it  should  be  under  our  Constitu- 
tion— the  joint  product  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  Because  of  the 
great  importance  we  attach  to  reduced 
spending,  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
and  I  have  done  everything  within  our 
power  to  reach  general  understandings 
in  advance  on  reduction  proposals.  I 
and  senior  members  of  my  Administra- 
tion met  with  Members  of  the  Congress 
hour  after  hour,  literally  day  and  night, 
in  order  to  reach  consensus.  The  im- 
portance of  cutting  spending  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  was  never  seriously 
in  dispute.  But  agreements  on  the  ap- 
proach necessary  to  achieve  this  balance 
were  not  easy  to  reach.  They  could  be 
worked  out  only  through  a  lengthy  and 
sometimes  tedious  process  of  consul- 
tation. 

The  revision  of  the  1981  budget  that 
accompanies  this  message  describes  my 
proposals  for  increased  budget  discipline. 
The  principal  actions  are: 
— deferral,  reduction,  or  cancellation 
of  most  of  the  new  and  expanded 
programs  originally  proposed  in  the 
1981  budget: 
— a  cut  in  expenditures  for  personnel, 
operations,        and        maintenance 
throughout  the  government; 
— an  immediate  limitation  on  Federal 
civilian     employment,     and     rigid 
maintenance   of  employment  ceil- 
ings to  ensure  that  there  will  be  at 
least  20,000  fewer  Federal  employees 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980  than 
there  are  now; 
— a   reduction    in    ongoing   spending 
programs  throughout  the  Federal 
Government; 
— re-emphasis  of  the  savings  and  rev- 
enue   measures    submitted    in    the 
January  budget,  including  hospital 
cost  containment.  Federal  pay  re- 
form,  and   cash   management   re- 
forms; 
— defense  efficiencies  and  savings  that 
do  not  affect  military  readiness  and 
are  consistent  with  my  continued 
commitment  to  real  increases  in  de- 
fense spending; 
— a  15%  reduction  in  the  use  of  con- 
sultants   throughout    the    Federal 
establishment;  and 
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— a  freeze  on  basic  salary  increases  for 

senior  executive  branch  officials  and 

members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

These  budgetary  decreases  are  being 

supplemented  by  a  series  of  actions  taken 

by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  achieve  greater 

restraint  on  the  expansion  of  credit  in 

the  private  sector.  Some  of  these  actions 

have  been   taken  under  the  authority 

granted  by  the  Credit  Control  Act  of 

1969.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Federal 

Reserve  will  help  to  reduce  inflation  by 

slowing  the   growth   of  business   loans 

and  some  forms  of  consumer  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  on  private  credit,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  increase  restraint  of 
Federal  credit  programs: 
— Federal  loan  guarantees  will  be  cut 

by  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
— My  new  system  to  control  Federal 
credit  activities  will  be  strengthened 
by     expanding     significantly     the 
amount  of  Federal  insurance  and 
guarantee  activity  subject  to  limits 
within  the  system. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  include  Federal 
credit    limitations    in    the    concurrent 
budget  resolutions.  These  measures  will 
enable  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  con- 
trol more  effectively  total  lending  and 
loan  guarantee  activity. 

As  part  of  this  anti-inflation  program, 
I  have  used  my  existing  authorities  to 
impose  a  gasoline  conservation  fee  on 
imported  oil.  In  the  budget  revisions,  I 
am  proposing  to  replace  this  fee  with  an 
ad  valorem  equivalent  gasoline  tax  that, 
at  current  prices,  will  yield  10  cents  per 
gallon.  I  am  also  proposing  the  with- 
holding of  taxes  on  interest  and  dividend 
payments  at  the  source  to  ensure  that 
Federal  income  taxes  owed  on  those  pay- 
ments are  in  fact  paid,  and  paid 
promptly.  The  resulting  receipts  will  not 
be  used  to  balance  the  1981  budget.  They 
will  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  neces- 
sary spending  cuts.  Rather,  these  receipts 
will  give  the  budget,  which  wiU  be 
balanced  independently  of  these  sources 
of  income,  a  margin  of  safety.  This  will 
ensure  that  the  budget  will  remain  in 
balance  if  estimates  change  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  predicted  now. 

Success  In  reducing  spending  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  will  require 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress.  To 
achieve  substantial  outlay  savings  for 
1981,  the  Congress  must  act  before  the 
fiscal  year  begins.  I  particularly  urge 
prompt  and  constructive  action  on  re- 
scissions of  1980  budget  authority,  so 
as  to  produce  outlay  reductions  at  least 
equal  to  my  proposals.  I  also  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  proposals  to  modify  cer- 
tain programs  that  now  have  automatic 
inflation  adjustments  a  year  so  that  they 
conform  to  the  normal  practice  of  an- 
nual adjustments. 

I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
ensure  that  my  budget  proposals  are 
realized.  I  repeat  that  I  intend  to  veto 
any  legislation  that  threatens  the  spend- 
ing reductions  required  for  a  balanced 
budget.  I  will  use  the  powers  available 
to  me  to  defer  spending  or  to  rescind 
funds.  If  adequate  steps  are  not  being 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  achieve  the 
required  fiscal  restraint,  I  intend  to  seek 


from  the  Congress  a  temporary  grant  of 
extraordinary  budget  restraint  powers. 

***** 

We  are  not  alone  in  facing  recent  rapid 
inflation  at  annual  rates  nearing  20%. 
Wholesale  prices  have  been  increasing 
at  annual  rates  in  excess  of  25  %  in  Ital> , 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  Even  in  Ger- 
many increases  have  been  over  13%;. 
Many  other  countries  are  responding  as 
we  are,  by  reevaluating  their  budgets  and 
seeking  reductions. 

TTiere  are  no  quick  or  easy  answers  to 
this  worldwide  inflation.  It  is  deep- 
rooted,  the  result  of  many  forces  built 
up  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  No 
single  measure — by  itself — will  stop  in- 
flation. My  five-point  program  to 
strengthen  the  fight  against  inflation  has 
as  an  essential  element  the  spending  re- 
ductions needed  for  a  balanced  1981 
budget.  Those  who  say  that  we  cannot 
stop  inflation  simply  by  balancing  the 
1981  budget  miss  the  point.  Balancing  the 
budget  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  it  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  more  comprehen- 
sive program.  I  believe  that  no  overall 
anti-inflation  program  can  work  imtil 
the  Federal  Government  has  demon- 
strated to  the  American  people  that  it 
will  discipline  its  own  spending  and  its 
own  borrowing — not  just  for  one  year  or 
two,  but  as  a  long-term  policy. 

JnaiY  Carter. 
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SECRET  APOLOGIES  SECRETLY 

CONVEYED 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  in  the  course  of  great  countries 
when  it  takes  more  courage  to  swallow 
pride  than  to  bluster  or  threaten  the  use 
of  force.  But  the  American  people  have 
the  right  to  know  what  the  President 
communicated  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment. A  former  Georgian.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  65  years  ago  challenged  the 
world  to  seek  "open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at."  A  new  Georgian  in  the  White 
House  has  reversed  this  plea.  His  policy 
appears  to  be  "secret  apologies  secretly 
conveyed." 

There  is  a  time  and  place  for  confi- 
dential diplomacy,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  to  be  told  the  truth.  What 
was  commimicated  to  the  ayatollah; 
when  did  the  President  do  it;  and  why? 


PASSENGER  RAILROAD  REBUILD- 
ING ACT— ROCK  ISLAND  RAIL- 
ROAD EMPLOYEE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  6837  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Northeast 
corridor  improvement  project  and  to  re- 


quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
begin  development  of  energy  efficient  rail 
passenger  corridors,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  employees  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  308.  nays  3, 
answered  "present"  3.  not  voting  117,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  1671 
YEAS— 308 


Akaka 

Dodd 

Kindness 

Alexander 

Drlnan 

Kogovsek 

Ambro 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Kostmayer 

Anderson. 

Early 

Kramer 

Calif. 

Edgar 

LaFtilce 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Latta 

Andrews. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Leach.  Iowa 

N  Dak. 

Emery 

Leath.  Tex. 

Annunzio 

English 

Lee 

Archer 

Erdahl 

Lehman 

Ashbrook 

Evans.  Ga. 

Leland 

Ashley 

Evans.  Ind. 

Lent 

Atldnson 

Pary 

Levitas 

AuColn 

Fazio 

Loefller 

Badbam 

Pindley 

Long.  La. 

Bafalls 

Fish 

Long.  Md. 

Bailey 

Fisher 

Lott 

Baldus 

Fllppo 

Lowry 

Barnard 

Florlo 

Lujan 

Barnes 

Foley 

Luken 

Bauman 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Lundlne 

Beard.  R.I. 

Forsythe 

McClory 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

McCormack 

Bedell 

Fowler 

McEwen 

Benjamin 

Frost 

McHugh 

Bennett 

Fuqua 

McKay 

Bereuter 

Garcia 

McKlnney 

nevlll 

Gaydos 

Madigan 

Blanchard 

Gephardt 

Maguire 

Boggs 

Giaimo 

Markey 

Boiling 

Gibbons 

Marks 

Boner 

Ginn 

Marriott 

Bouquard 

Gllckman 

Bilartin 

Breaux 

Goldwater 

Matsui 

Brinkley 

Gonzalez 

Mattox 

Brodhead 

Coodllng 

Mavroules 

Brooks 

Gore 

Mazzoll 

Broomfleld 

Gmdlson 

Mica 

Brown.  Calif. 

Gramm 

Michel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Grlsbam 

Mlkulski 

Broyhill 

Gudger 

Miller.  Calif. 

Burgener 

Guyer 

Miller.  Ohio 

Burllson 

Hagedorn 

MineU 

Diirton,  John 

Hall.  Ohio 

Minisb 

Butler 

Hall.  Tex. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Byron 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Carney 

Hammer- 

Molloban 

Carr 

schmldt 

Montgomery 

Carter 

Hance 

Moore 

Cnvanaugh 

Hansen 

Moorhead. 

Clausen 

Harris 

CalU. 

Clay 

HLwklns 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Cllnger 

Heckler 

MbtU 

Coelho 

Heftel 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Collins,  ni. 

Hlghtower 

Murphy.  P». 

Conable 

Hillls 

Murtha 

Conte 

Hinson 

Myers.  Ind. 

Corcoran 

Hollenbeck 

Natcher 

Gorman 

Holt 

Nedzi 

Coirrter 

Hopkins 

Nelson 

Crane.  Daniel 

Horton 

Nichols 

D'Amours 

Hubbard 

Nowak 

Daniel.  Dan 

Huckaby 

O'Brien 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hughes 

Oakar 

Daniel  son 

Hutto 

Oberstar 

Daschle 

Hyde 

Obey 

Davis.  Mich. 

Ichord 

Ottlnger 

de  la  Oarza 

Jacobs 

Panetta 

Deckard 

Jeffries 

Pashayan 

Dellums 

Jenkins 

Patterson 

Derwlnski 

Johnson.  C&ltl 

Paul 

Devine 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Dickinson 

Kastenmeier 

Perkins 

Dingell 

KeUy 

Porter 

Dixon 

Kildee 

Preyer 
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Price 

PurseU 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratcbford 

Regula 

Rbodes 

Rinaldo 

Bitter 

Roberts 

RoblQson 

Boe 
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Both 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Boyer 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sctaulze 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 


NAYS— 3 
Glngrlcb  Lloyd  McDonald 

KSS  TERSD  "PRESENT" — 3 
Abdnor  Green  Whlttalcer 


1  rOT  VOTING— 117 


.  ni. 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Bellenson 

Betbune 

Blagsl 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Buchanan 

Burton.  Phllll] 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chisbolm 

Cleveland 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane.  PbUlp 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  S.C. 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 


So  the 
The  result 
as  above  anc 


IN  TBZ 


CHAI UMAN 


According:  y 
into  the  Coiimittee 
on  the  State 
consideratioi  i 

Mr.  HiGHTOMfER 

The  Clerk 

The 
tee  of  the  Vllbole 
28.  1980,  aU 
expired. 

Pursuant 
amendment 
recommended 
terstate   anc 
printed  in 


n 


ith! 


Senaenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shiister 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenbolm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 


Thomas 

Thompson 

Trlble 

Udall 

UUman 

VanDeerlin 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

WUliams.  Mont. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablocki 


Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Pascell 

Pen  wick 

Ferraro 

Flthian 

Ford.  Mich. 

Frenzel 

Gil  man 

Orosaley 

Gray 

Giiarlni 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

.lenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Lagomarslno 

Leach.  La. 

Lederer 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lan^en 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Marlenee 

Mathis 


Mitchell,  Md. 

BAoffett 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Neal 

Nolan 

Patten 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Prltchard 

Rahall 

Reiiss 

Richmond 

Rod  1  no 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Simon 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Steed 

Stockman 

Stump 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Watklns 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Young,  Alsiska 

Young,  Mo. 

Zeferettl 


ni240 
motion  was  agreed 


to. 


of  the  vote  was  announced 
recorded. 
^OMMirrcz  OF  thz  whole 

the 


House  resolved  Itself 

of  the  Whole  House 

of  the  Union  for  the  further 

of  the  blU.  H.R.  6837,  with 

in  the  chair. 

read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

When  the  Commlt- 

rose  on  Frldav,  March 

Ime  for  general  debate  had 


o 


the  rule,  the  committee 

the  nature  of  a  substitute 

by  the  Committee  on  In- 

Poreign   Commerce   now 

reported  bill  as  an  original 


bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment,  and  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

Title  I  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.  6837 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE   I— RAIL   PASSENGER    CORRIDORS 

SHORT  TriLS 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1980". 

FINDINGS   AND    PUBFOSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  growing  scarcity  of  fossil-fuel  re- 
sources In  the  United  States  has  resulted  In 
escalating  energy  prices  and  increasing  na- 
tional dependence  on  insecure  foreign  energy 
sources; 

(2)  this  growing  scarcity  of  resources  is 
contributing  to  the  escalating  inflation 
which  threatens  the  United  States  economy; 

(3)  transportation  accounts  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  energy  consumption  in  the 
Nation,  and  accordingly  greater  national  en- 
ergy conservation  efforts  should  be  focused 
on  the  transportation  sector; 

(4)  safe,  modern,  and  efficient  high-speed 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  in  regional 
corridors  affords  significant  potential  for  en- 
ergy savings,  as  well  as  for  providing  en- 
vironmental benefits  and  alleviating  conges- 
tion on  the  highways  and  overcrowding  of 
airways  and  airports; 

(5)  such  intercity  raU  passenger  service 
will  assume  growing  Importance  in  meeting 
long-range  national  transportation  needs  In 
view  of  the  continuing  increased  demand 
for  public  transportation  services; 

(6)  Federal  financial  assistance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  develop  modern  and  efficient 
high-speed  Intercity  rail  passenger  service; 

(7)  the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement 
project  has  demonstrated  the  potential  for 
attracting  passengers  from  private  automo- 
biles and  airplanes; 

(8)  significant  benefits  are  expected  as  a 
result  of  the  substantial  Federal  financial 
assistance  that  has  been  provided  for  the 
development  of  modem  and  efficient  high- 
speed intercity  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  and  similar  benefits  can 
be  anticipated  from  such  assistance  for  cor- 
ridors In  other  areas  of  the  United  States; 

(9)  a  national  rail  passenger  corridors  pro- 
gram Is  in  the  public  Interest  in  order 
to  provide  modem  and  efficient  high-speed 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  In  all  regions 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  service  must 
provide  revenues  which  cover  operating  ex- 
penses, excluding  the  capital  costs  of  main- 
taining rights-of-way; 

(10)  reliable  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice will  assist  in  national  land  use  planning 
and  will  promote  orderly  residential  and  In- 
dustrial growth  and  development  In  urban 
and  suburban  areas:  and 

(11)  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration presently  has  insufficient  equipment 
to  provide  service  on  existing  passenger 
routes  and  to  increase  service  on  additional 
routes,  and  new  equipment  requires  substan- 
tial time  to  order  and  deliver. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  high-speed  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  In  corridors 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  will— 

( 1 )  provide  public  transportation  alterna- 
tives between  heavily  traveled  city  pairs; 

(2)  encourage  the  use  of  convenient  al- 
ternatives to  the  automobile,  thereby  re- 
ducing energy  consumption  and  traffic  con- 
gestion; 


(3)  provide  for  an  accelerated  program  of 
equipment  acquisition  to  ensure  more  fre- 
quent and  reliable  service; 

(4)  promote  commerce  and  toiu-lBm  be- 
tween key  city  pairs; 

(5)  maximize  public  benefits  derived  from 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  invest- 
ments in  equipment,  track,  and  related 
faculties; 

(6)  contribute  to  the  revltallzatton  of  ur- 
ban areas; 

(7)  assist  In  rational  land  use  planning 
and  promote  orderly  residential  and  indus- 
trial growth  and  development  In  urban  and 
suburban  areas; 

(8)  encourage  Intermodal  coordination 
with  respect  to  operations  and  facilities; 
and 

(9)  provide  Improved  mall  and  package 
express. 

DATE.  CHANGES  FOB  REQITIKED  GOALS 

Sec.  103.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976   (45  U.S.C.  853)    Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1).  by  striking 
out  "this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980";    and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)(E),  by  striking  out  "6"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "9". 

ADDITIONAL   GOAL 

SEC.  104.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  853)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Elimination  of  congestion. — ^The 
elimination,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  congestion  in  rail  freight  and  rail 
passenger  traffic  at  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 
tomac Tunnel  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by 
the  rehabilitation  and  Improvement  of  such 
tunnel  and  the  rail  lines  approaching  such 
tunnel,  for  purposes  of  Implementing  the 
Northeast  Corridor  improvement  project 
under  this  title.". 

AtTTHORIZATION     OF     APPBOPRIATIONS    FOR     THE 
NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  704(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail- 
road Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  354(a)  (1) )  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,600,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,322,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  after  such  goals 
have  been  achieved,  the  goals  of  section 
703(1)  (A)  (11)". 

(b)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Railroad  Be- 
vltalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  854(a) )  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  $28,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  In  order  to  effectuate  the  goal  of 
section  703(6)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shal  take  effect  on  October  1,  1980. 

AtrrHOBITT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  704(c)  of  the  Rail- 
road Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  864(c))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Coordination. — ^The 
Secretary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Co- 
ordination AND  Consultation. — (1)  The  Sec- 
retary"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
with  other  approprla:«  Federal  officials  to 
take  steps  to  utilize,  on  a  priority  basis. 
Federal  funds  from  the  several  Federal  de- 
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partments  to  assist  and  encourage  pubUc 
and  private  redevelopment  In  the  vicinity 
of  urban  rail  stations  on  the  Northeast 
Corridor  served  by  Intercity  and  commuter 
rail  service  for  purposes  of  aiding  in  the  re- 
vltallzatlon of  urban  areas  around  such 
stations.  The  Secretaries  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
methods  by  which  Federal  funds  from  the 
several  Federal  departments  have  been  and 
will  be  coordinated  to  achieve  urban  re- 
development and  revltallzatlon  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  such  stations.". 

(b)  Section  704  of  the  Railroad  Revltall- 
zatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  854)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Acquisition  op  Real  Property. — The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  for  toe 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchase,  condemua- 
tlon,  or  otherwise,  any  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty (including  lands,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way.  and  any  other  property  Interests. 
Including  contract  rights)  which  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
goals  of  section  703  of  this  title. 

"(1)  Reimbursement  Agreements. — Where 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  Improvements  au- 
thorized under  section  703  of  this  title  are  to 
be  borne  by  a  State  or  local  or  regional  trans- 
portation authorities  or  other  responsible 
parties,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  such  cost-sharing  par- 
ties providing  for  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
such  improvements  with  funds  anpropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  requiring  reim- 
bursement to  the  Secretary  by  the  cost- 
sharing  parties  of  their  portion  of  the  costs 
of  such  improvements.  Where  the  Secretary 
has  entered  Into  such  reimbursement  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  amounts  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts,  to  Incur  obligations 
for  contracts  to  carry  out  such  iniprovements 
In  anticipation  of  such  reimbursement. 
Funds  reimbursed  to  the  Secretary  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  originally 
charged  for  the  costs  of  such  improvements 
and  shall  be  available  for  further  obligation. 

"(J)  Excess  Equtpmfnt  and  Other  Prop- 
erty.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
483)  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish,  excess 
real  or  personal  property  from  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  project.  As  considera- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  such  transfer, 
property  so  transferred  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'excess 
real  or  personal  property'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  any  Interest  In  real  property  acoulred 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  (A)  usable  by  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  (B)  no  longer 
required  by  the  Federal  Government  In  order 
to  implement  the  Northeast  Corridor  im- 
provement project:  or 

"(2)   any  Item  of  personal  property,  such 
as  equipment,  which  Is  acquired  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  section.". 
management  goal 

Sec.  107.  Section  701  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  861)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  Management  Goal. — It  shall  be  a  goal 
of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion to  manage  its  operating  costs,  pricing 
policies,  and  other  factors  so  that,  beginning 
not  later  than  6  years  after  completion  of 


the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement  project 
authorized  by  this  title  and  continuing 
thereafter,  annual  revenues  derived  from  the 
operation  of  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
over  the  Northeast  Corridor  route  between 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  shaU  equal  or  exceed  the 
annual  operating  costs  of  providing  such 
service.  Within  5  years  after  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  Northeast  Corridor  improve- 
ment project,  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmission  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  success  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  in  meeting  the  goal 
set  forth  in  this  subsection.". 

transfer  of  authoritt 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Be- 
vitallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (46  U.S.C.  861  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  705  and  706  as  sections 
706  and  707,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  704  the  following  new  section: 

"TRANSFER    OF    AUTHORITT 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Track  Improvement. — 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Passenger  RaUroad  RebuUding  Act  of 
1980,  the  Secretary  and  the  National  RaUroad 
Passenger  Corporation  shall  agree  on  the  re- 
allocation to  the  Corporation  of  authority 
and  responsibUlty  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tracting of  construction  solely  related  to 
track  improvements  in  connection  with  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  project. 

"(b)  Other  AuTHORrrr. — Effective  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Passenger 
RaUroad  RebuUding  Act  of  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transfer  to  the  Corporation  all  au- 
thority and  responsibility  (except  with  re- 
spect to  outstanding  contracts)  for  carrying 
out  the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement 
project  sind  Implementing  the  goals  of  sec- 
tion 703  of  tills  title.". 

(b)  Section  703  of  the  RaUroad  Revltallza- 
tlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  853)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(D),  by  striking  out 
"by  the  Secretary  and"; 

(3)  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of 
paragraph  (1)(E),  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Corpora- 
tion"; 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragri^h  (5), 
by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Corporation"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (5) ;  and 

(6)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (6), 
by  striking  out  ",  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary,". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  RaUroad 
Revitaiizaiton  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  items  re- 
lating to  sections  705  and  706  and  inserting 
immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 704  the  following: 

"Sec.  705.  Transfer  of  authority. 
"Sec.  706.  Conforming  amendments. 
"Sec.  707.  Facilities  with  historical  or  archi- 
tectural significance.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

demonstration  service 
Sec.  109.  Section  601(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  601(b)(1) 
(B))  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "1980."  the  following:  "of  which  $500.- 
000  shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  a 
self-propelled  single  car  capable  of  carrying 
50  to  60  passengers  for  purposes  of  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  developing  feeder 
service  to  basic  system  service  and  State 
subsidized  service.". 


rail  passencxx  cokridobs 
Sec.  110.  The  Ball  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"title  ix— rail  passenger  corridors 
"Sec.  901.  Development  op  Evaluation 
Method. 

"(a)  The  SecreUry.  In  consulUUon  with 
the  Corporation,  shall  develop  a  method  for 
evaluating  the  foUowlng  rail  passenger  cor- 
ridors : 

"(1)  The  Cincinnati-Chicago  Corridor 
( between  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  nu- 
nois). 

"(2)  The  Cleveland-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  nu- 
nois). 

"(3)  The  Detroit-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois) . 

"(4)  The  Los  Angeles-Las  Vegas  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada). 

"(5)  The  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles.  California,  and  San 
Diego.  California) . 

"(6)  The  Miaml-Jackson  Corridor  (be- 
tween Miami,  Florida,  and  Jacksonville.  F1<H'- 
ida). 

"(7)  The  New  York-Buffalo  Corridor  (be- 
tween New  York,  New  York,  and  Buffalo, 
New  York) . 

"(8)  The  Saint  Louis-Chicago  Corridor 
(between  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Chi- 
cago, Illinois) . 

"(9)  The  San  Jose-Sacramento  Corridor 
(between  San  Jose,  California,  and  Sacra- 
mento, California). 

"(10)  The  Seattle-Portland  Corridor  (be- 
tween Seattle.  Washington,  and  Portland 
Oregon). 

"(11)  The  Texas  Corridor  (between  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  and  Houston. 
Texas) . 

"(12)  The  Twin  Cities-Chicago  Corridor 
(between  Mlnneapoils-Salnt  Paul.  Minne- 
sota, and  Chicago.  Illinois) . 

"(13)  The  Washington-Richmond  Corri- 
dor (between  Washington.  District  of  Coltun- 
bia.  and  Richmond,  Virginia). 

"(b)(1)  The  evaluation  method  developed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  sbaU  be 
designed  to  determine  which  of  the  corridors 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (A) 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  attracting 
riders  on  rail  passenger  service  in  the  corri- 
dor, (B)  have  the  greatest  potential  to  reduce 
energy  consumption,  and  (C)  are  cap(U>le  of 
providing  the  most  cost-effective  raU  passen- 
ger service. 

"(2)  In  developing  an  evaluation  method 
for  purposes  of  making  the  determinations 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  at  least  each  of 
the  following  factors  for  each  corridor: 

"(A)  The  ratio  of  passenger  mUes  to  train 
miles. 

"(B)  The  short-term  avoidable  loss  per 
passenger  mUe. 

"(C)  The  ratio  of  revenue  to  long-term 
avoidable  cost. 

"(D)  The  minimum  long-term  avoidable 
loss  plus  anntial  capital  cost  per  passenger 
mile. 

"(E)  Economic  and  demogn4>bic  growth 
projections. 

"(F)  The  evidence  of  State  commitment  to 
rail  passenger  service. 

"(G)  The  adequacy  and  energy  efficiency 
of  other  transportation  modes  in  the  area 
served. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  sub- 
mit the  proposed  method  for  evaluating  rail 
passenger  corridors  (together  with  explana- 
tory material)  to  both  Houses  of  ttie  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  B^ressnt- 
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"(2)  If  a  rail  carrier  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  is  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  the  Corporation  in  develop- 
ing a  design  and  engineering  plan,  the 
Corporation  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  such  cooperation.  The 
Secretary  may  require  such  a  private  rail  car- 
rier to  cooperate  with  the  Corporation  in 
developing  such  plan,  and  shall  ax  an 
amount  which  the  Corporation  shall  reim- 
burse such  carrier  for  the  work  it  performs. 

"(e)  A  plan  developed  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  not  Include  informa- 
tion with  resjject  to  station  Improvements 
or  upgrading. 
"Sec.  904.  Equipment  Acquisition. 

"The  Corporation  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
funds  available  under  section  909(2)  of  this 
Act,  acquire  necessary  equipment  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  rail  passenger  service  in 
corridors  listed  in  section  901(a)  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  906.  State  Reimbursements. 

"The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  State 
for  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  such  State 
expends,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  for  capital  upgrading  and  design 
and  engineering  work  in  any  corridor  listed 
in  section  901  (a)  of  this  Act. 
"Sec    906.    Private    Sector    Development. 

"(a>  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
private  sector  development  of  potential  rail 
passenger  corridors.  Including  the  corridor 
between  Atlantic  City.  New  Jesey.  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  in  cooperation  with  private  rail  car- 
riers, the  Corporation,  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  commuter  agencies,  and  State 
and  local  transportation  authorities,  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  remove  institutional  and 
legal  barriers  to  the  private  development  of 
rail  passenger  corridors; 

"(2)  ensure  that  investment  of  Federal 
funds  in  contiguous  corridors  Is  coordinated 
with  privately  developed  corridors;  and 

"(3)  coordinate  the  investment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  with  State,  local,  and  private 
funds  for  nonoperational  improvements, 
such  as  stations,  in  privately  developed 
corridors. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than 
February  16.  1931.  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  describing  the  action  taken  under 
this  section. 

"Sec.  907.  Services  Between  Corridors. 

"If  the  Corporation  determines  that  im- 
provements in  rail  passenger  service  on  a 
route  between  particular  corridors  listed  in 
section  901  of  this  Act  would  increase  over- 
all rldership  on  Amtrak  trains,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  undertake  such  improvements  in 
such  service  as  it  considers  appropriate  in 
order  to  maximize  rldership  on  such  route 
and  in  the  connecting  corridors. 
"Sec.  908.  Speed  Restrictions. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  identify  any 
restriction  imposed  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  speed  of  Amtrak  trains  that 
the  Corporation  determines  impedes  the 
achievement  of  high-speed  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  by  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  consult  with 
each  State  or  local  government  that  imposes 
a  speed  restriction  identified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  for  purposes  of  (1) 
evaluating  alternatives  to  such  speed  restric- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  particular  local 
safety  hazard  which  is  the  basis  for  such 
restriction,  and  (2)  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  eliminating  or  modifying  such  speed 
restriction  in  order  to  permit  safe  operations 
at  higher  speeds  in  the  State  or  loc-Uity  in- 
volved. 
"Sec  909.  Authorization  op  Appropriations 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 


Corporation,  out  of  funds  In  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Account  allocated  for  transporta- 
tion programs  under  section  102  of  the  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 — 

"(1)  for  the  development  of  design  and 
engineering  plans  under  section  903  of  this 
Act  and  for  State  reimbursements  under  sec- 
tion 905  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981; 

"(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
under  section  904  of  this  title,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981;  and 

"(3)  for  the  Implementation  of  corridor 
improvement  projects,  not  to  exceed  $850.- 
000,000,  to  be  available  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  but 
only  upon  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
implementation  of  such  projects 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  funds  available  under  section 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  for  private 
sector  development  under  section  906  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981 . 

"(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  this  section  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended.". 
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Sec 


amtkak  intercity  service 
111.   Section  403(d)(2)    of  the  Rail 


Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  563(d)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1,  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1981". 

operation  or  additiokai.  trains 

Sec  112.  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  562)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  from 
the  Corporation  In  any  situation  where  the 
Corporation  is  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory, voluntary  agreement  from  a  rail  carrier 
for  operation  of  additional  trains  on  the 
rail  lines  of  that  rail  carrier,  the  Secretary 
shall  order  such  rail  carrier,  within  60  days, 
to  permit  or  provide  requested  opteration  of 
Amtrak  trains  over  any  of  Its  rail  lines  on 
schedules  based  upon  the  fastest  legally  per- 
missible elapsed  running  times  for  operation 
of  a  passenger  train  over  such  rail  lines.  In 
establishing  such  running  times,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
statutory  goal  the  Corporation  shall  imple- 
ment schedules  which  will  attain  a  system- 
wide  average  speed  of  at  least  55  miles  per 
hour  which  can  be  adhered  to  with  a  high 
degree  of  reliability  and  passenger  comfort. 
The  compensation  payable  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  a  rail  carrier  for  an  operation  ordered 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  that 
which  is  properly  established  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  the  Corporation  and 
such  rail  carrier,  or,  in  the  absence  of  an 
applicable  agreement,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commission  in  a  proceeding  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.". 
conrail  employee  protection 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Consolidated  Railroad 
Corporation  shall  make  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973,  and  the  United  States 
Railway  Association  shall  not,  as  a  result 
of  such  payments,  withhold  any  funds  from 
the  Corporation. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
March  1,  1980,  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  After  the  expiration  of  such  45-day  pe- 
riod, payments  by  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  under  title  V  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  and  fund- 
ing of  the  Corporation  by  the  United  States 
Railway  Association,  shall  be  governed  by 
applicable  law. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.    FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Plorio:  Page 
48,  strike  out  lines  1  through  17. 

Page  48,  line  18,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Page  49,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

Page  51,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Any  other  rail  passenger  corridor 
which  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
included  for  purposes  of  this  title  on  the 
basis  that  such  corridor  has  potential  to 
attract  riders  and  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption and  is  capable  of  providing  cost- 
effective  rail  passenger  service. 

Page  51,  line  6.  insert  "or  included  under" 
Immediately  after  "listed  In". 

Page  53.  line  7.  insert  "or  included  under 
immediately  after  "listed  in". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading), 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  technical  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  makes  a  number  of 
technical  changes  to  title  I  of  the  bill. 
It  clarifies  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
Amtrak  and  DOT  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor and  other  corridors  around  the 
country.  It  clarifies  the  funding  provi- 
sions which  provide  reimbursement  for 
States  which  have  already  expended 
funds  for  the  construction  of  other  cor- 
ridors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  no 
controversy  concerning  these  amend- 
ments, and  I  ask  for  their  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  portion  of  H.R. 
6837,  and  I  want  to  stress  the  vital  im- 
portance of  adopting  this  legislation.  The 
money  contained  in  this  bill  for  tempo- 
rary loans  and  assistance  to  the  Rock, 
though  relatively  small  in  amount,  will 
literally  mean  the  difference  between 
continued  financial  success  and  bank- 
ruptcy for  many  businesses  along  that 
line  during  the  critical  transition  period 
involved. 

Already  many  of  the  businesses  in  the 
15th  district  of  Illinois  and  throughout 
the  country  have  been  forced  to  lay  off 
workers,  operate  under  reduced  hours, 
and  in  some  cases  completely  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  the  current  loss  of  rail 
service.  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue, 
thousands  of  Jobs  will  be  lost,  as  well  as 
much  needed  capital  for  our  already 
crumbling  U.S.  economy.  The  damage 
will  not  be  contained  only  in  those  dis- 
tricts directly  served  by  the  Rock  Island; 
the  far-reaching  effects  will  include  all 
the  suppliers  and  customers  of  the 
stranded  businesses. 


Some  have  suggested  that  these  busi- 
nesses switch  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation, but  this  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
may  sound.  For  many  of  the  companies 
using  the  rails  to  ship  high-volume,  low- 
cost  bulk  materials,  the  much  greater 
cost  of  shipping  by  truck  or  any  of  the 
other  alternatives  would  totally  negate 
any  profit.  In  fact,  it  would  be  costing 
more  to  ship  the  material  than  would 
be  paid  for  it  by  the  purchaser.  Once 
again,  the  outcome  could  be  bankruptcy. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
are  the  funds  desperately  needed,  but, 
just  as  important,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  must  be  unequivocsJly 
given  the  power  to  grant  temporary 
service  rights  to  independent  railroad 
companies.  The  necessity  of  this  pro- 
vision was  made  known  only  a  short 
time  ago  when  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Chicago  handed  down  the  ruling  that 
the  ICC  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
grant  temporary  service.  The  result  of 
this  decision  is  the  current  shutdown  of 
service  over  the  Rock  Island  lines. 

Now,  even  with  an  ICC  directed  serv- 
ice order  without  compensation,  the  pri- 
vate rail  companies  which  were  willing 
to  operate  the  Rock's  lines  at  their  own 
expense  are  afraid  to  begin  service  for 
fear  the  Court  will  once  again  force 
them  off  the  lines. 

Finally,  the  terms  of  H.R.  6837  con- 
cerning employee  protection  are  needed 
to  adequately  insure  that  those  railroad 
employees  laid  off  due  to  the  Rock 
D:land's  bankruptcy  will  be  able  to  re- 
enter the  work  force  as  quickly  and 
smoothly  as  possible.  These  are  men  and 
women  who  want  to  work,  and  with  the 
already  established  precedent  of  the 
Milwaukee  bill  which  we  passed  last  year 
and  knowing  that  this  is  only  a  loan 
which  will  be  paid  back.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  Congress  not  to  support  it. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  in 
all  good  conscience  support  the  portion 
of  this  bill  authorizing  nearly  $1  billion 
for  high-speed  rail  corridors.  I  do  not 
say  this  because  my  district  would  not  be 
included.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
proposed  stops  for  the  St.  Louis  to  Chi- 
cago corridor  listed  in  this  bill  would  be 
Streator,  HI.,  a  town  in  the  15th  district. 
I  say  this  because  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
are  trying  to  mix  apples  and  oranges. 
These  are  two  totally  distinct  issues  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  Rock  Island  is  an  emergency  issue 
well  known  to  all  of  us  and  costing  the 
taxpayer  very  little.  However,  the  propo- 
sition for  high-speed  corridors  is  being 
rammed  through  Congress  with  very 
little  deliberation,  is  opposed  by  the 
Carter  administration,  will  cause  many 
problems  and  delays  in  conference,  and 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  long  run. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  inflation  nm- 
ning  at  20  percent,  a  Federal  debt  ap- 
proaching $900  billion,  and  a  tax  burden 
so  preponderous  that  the  average  citizen 
can  barely  make  ends  meet,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  gross  irresponsibility  for  Con- 
gress to  throw  away  money  on  this  half- 
baked  idea. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  intend  to 
support  Mr.  Hacedorn's  amendment  to 


delete  the  high-speed  corridors  from  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
not  let  the  direly  needed  Rock  Island 
provisions  be  buried  under  a  mountain  of 
unrelated  and  inappropriate  legislation. 
However,  regardless  of  the  outcome  on 
this  aspect  of  the  bill,  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  6837  by  the  House  with  the  hope 
that  the  aforesaid  defect  will  be  cor- 
rected in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  «»■»« 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Marks:  Title 
IX — ^Rall  Passenger  Corridors.  On  page  49, 
after  line  21,  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(1)  The  Buffalo-Cleveland  Corridor  (be- 
tween Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  via  Erie,  Pennsylvania) . 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  extremely  simple  in  lan- 
guage, but  it  will  have  a  far-reaching 
ramification  on  the  future  of  rail  travel 
in  this  Nation. 

My  amendment  simply  adds  1  more 
corridor  to  the  13  listed  in  this  bill  for 
study,  a  corridor  from  Buffalo  to  Cleve- 
land by  way  of  Erie,  Pa. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  Members  will 
at  first  glance  view  this  amendment  as 
self-serving  and  provincial.  Indeed  the 
argument  will  be  made  that  if  this  cor- 
ridor is  added,  the  floodgates  will  be 
opened  and  every  Member's  pet  corridor 
will  be  added. 

I  assure  the  Members  that  if  my  dis- 
trict were  in  a  State  that  had  no  poten- 
tial for  high-speed  service.  I  would  be 
here  today  offering  the  same  amend- 
ment. The  commonsense  of  my  amend- 
ment is  readily  seen  by  simply  looking 
at  the  map  that  we  have  in  frcmt  of  us 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stunning  fact  that 
there  is  no  proposed  high-speed  link  be- 
tween the  midwestem  web  of  corridors 
originating  in  Chicago  and  the  North- 
east high-speed  corridors  network  liter- 
ally leaps  out  at  us  as  we  look  at  the 
map.  The  map  shows  us  those  13  cor- 
ridors that  are  suggested  in  the  bill 
itself. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  DOT 
will  study  more  than  simply  the  13  cor- 
ridors listed.  Indeed,  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  would  seem  to  indicate 
that.  Let  me,  however,  very  quickly  give 
the  Members  an  historical  perspective 
on  how  the  13  corridors  listed  in  this 
bill  were  chosen  by  DOT  and  Amtrak 
working  jointly. 

In  1977.  Amtrak  and  DOT  reviewed 
47  potential  corridors  and  picked  10 
which  they  considered  priority  cor- 
ridors, corridors  selected  for  maximum 
potential  rldership  and  potential  energy 
savings.  Subsequently,  they  elected  to 
drop  the  Los  Angeles-to-Oakland  cor- 
ridor and  the  New  York-to-Montreal 
corridor,  but  they  added  links  from  Mil- 
waukee to  the  Twin  Cities  and  from 
Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati. 

Subsequently,  they  added  3  more 
and  submitted  this  list  of  11  to  the  Com- 
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CHAH  MAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
fennsylvanla  (Mr.  Marks) 


consent,  Mr.  Marks 
proceed  for  3  additional 


Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  I  sincerely  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
enthusiastically  that  I  endorse  this 
amendment  and  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  would  entreat  my  colleagues  of  the 
committee  to  enthusiastically  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  that  the 
13  corridors  and  the  designation  thereof 
is  ill  timed — and  at  the  proper  time  I 
will  speak  against  the  designation  of  the 
13  corridors — nevertheless,  in  the  inter- 
est of  simple  equity,  if  any  corridors  are 
going  to  be  designated  it  seems  that  the 
corridor  that  the  gentleman  has  intro- 
duced should  indeed  be  a  part  of  this 
package.  For  that  reason  I,  therefore, 
vigorously  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  At  the  proper  time  I  will 
oppose  the  entire  package. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  also  support  it. 

I  cannot  understand  how  they  could 
cut  off  this  important  area,  Cleveland  to 
Erie  to  Buffalo,  when  they  are  trying  to 
supply  a  viable  corridor  system  for  our 
country.  This  link  from  the  Northeast  to 
the  Midwest  is  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant, and  I  know  that  many  people  de- 
pend on  it.  So  I  certainly  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren). 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  take  this  time  to  restate  and  draw 
again  the  attention  of  the  Members 
present  to  the  gap  between  the  corri- 
dors in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  I 
think  we  all  realize  that  any  successful 
passenger-train  system  must  have  a 
critical  mass  that  it  addresses,  and  with- 
out that  coimection  being  made,  and  as 
someone  who  does  not  represent  any  of 
the  territories  involved  in  that  connec- 
tion, without  that  connection  being 
made.  I  think  the  bill  would  be  fatally 
flawed,  and  I  want  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Marks)  . 


Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  would  op- 
pose my  amendment  will  argue  that 
DOT  and  Amtrak  can  only  proceed  after 
they  gain  final  congressional  approval 
of  their  proposals.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  is  not  the  case.  I  urge  eac.'i  and 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  to  read  sec- 
tions 901.  902.  and  903  of  this  bill. 

Despite  repeated  statements  that  Con- 
gress will  have  to  approve  DOTs  plans 
you  will  see  that  the  Secretary  of  DOT 
is  ordered  to  submit  to  Congress  an 
evaluation  methodology  only. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Marks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  only  the 
evaluation  methodology  is  submitted  to 
Congress.  Most  importantly,  it  is  not 
submitted  to  Congress  for  approval; 
rather,  the  methodology  is  a  fait  ac- 
compli unless  Congress  disapproves  it 
within  45  days.  More  importantly,  as 
soon  as  the  Secretary  submits  the  eval- 
uation methodology  to  Congress,  he  is 
to  submit  to  Amtrak  his  ranking  of 
priority  corridors. 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  the  list 
of  priority  corridors  will  be  any  different 
than  the  13  already  submitted?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Most  important  of  all,  upon  receipt 
of  the  list  of  priority  corridors  from  the 
Secretary,  Amtrak  is  ordered  under  this 
bill  immediately  to  begin  design  and  en- 
gineering studies  on  the  priority  cor- 
ridors submitted  by  the  Secretary. 

The  only  input  after  today  which  we 
in  Congress  will  have  on  how  the  $55 
million  for  engineering  studies  will  be 
spent  is  the  45  days  Congress  has  in 
which  to  disapprove  the  evaluation 
methodology,  not  the  priority  list  of  cor- 
ridors. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Members  of  this 
body  want  to  spend  $55  million  to  study 
high-speed  corridors  which  will  not  per- 
mit interconnection  of  the  urban  centers 
of  the  Midwest  to  those  of  the  North- 
east. I  sincerely  believe  that  if  we  ap- 
prove this  bill  with  only  the  13  specified, 
this  body  will  be  viewed  as  being  devoid 
of  reason. 

I  implore  you  not  to  approve  a  system 
of  high-speed  corridors  with  no  specific 
provision  for  interconnection.  If  you  do 
not  specify  the  missing  line  today,  the 
die  will — for  all  intents  and  purposes — 
be  cast  permanently. 

In  the  future,  if  we  try  to  correct  our 
mistakes,  we  will  be  told  by  Amtrak  that 
the  Buffalo  to  Cleveland  corridor  is  not 
feasible  because  no  engineering  studies 
have  been  undertaken.  You  can  assure 
interconnection  now  between  the  North- 
east and  the  Midwest. 

You  can  assure  that  this  Nation  will 
have  a  truly  national  or,  at  the  very  least, 
an  interregional  high-speed  passenger 
rail  system. 

You  can  show  by  your  vote  that  you  are 
as  baffled  as  I  am  that,  after  3  years  of 
study,  DOT  and  Amtrak  would  recom- 
mend regional  corridors  without  provid- 
ing for  specific  interconnections.  Any- 
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thing  less  than  this  amendment  will 
doom  for  years  to  come  the  opportunity 
for  interconnection. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  the  Members  to  look 
at  the  map  and  cast  a  vote — not  for  a 
special  interest  link — but  for  a  national 
system  based  on  commonsense. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  map  is  a 
very  dramatic  description  of  the  missing 
line,  the  missing  area  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  Northeast  to  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  largely  be- 
cause I  regard  the  amendment  as  super- 
fluous in  the  sense  that  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  do  is  already  done  in 
the  bill  and  clearly  in  the  report 
language. 

By  way  of  backgroimd,  what  happened 
initially  was  that  DOT  and  Amtrak  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  by  our 
subcommittee  of  evaluating  the  corridors 
that  they  felt  should  be  developed  under 
criteria  that  they  developed.  The  criteria 
are  the  first  four  points  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  very  detailed  hear- 
ings that  our  committee  held,  a  full  day's 
hearing  in  which  we  went  into  depth  on 
the  desirability  of  the  criteria  used,  our 
committee  has  extended  the  criteria  to 
take  into  account  other  considerations, 
and  that  expanded  criteria  is  contained 
in  the  legislation.  We  have  now  written 
into  the  law  that  DOT  is  to  go  back  and 
review  all  corridors  to  see  if  in  fact  they 
come  under  the  new  scope  of  the  criteria 
as  expanded  by  the  committee. 

As  an  accommodation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks), 
and  others,  we  have  specifically  required 
in  the  report  language  that  the  Secretary 
review  his  particular  corridor.  But  the 
language  is  clear  that  all  corridors  are 
to  be  reviewed  and  will  be  given  an  eval- 
uation by  the  agency. 

In  fact,  what  the  gentleman  is  asking 
is  that  there  be  some  special  considera- 
tion given  to  his  corridor  and,  in  fact,  I 
am  suggesting  to  him  and  I  have  sug- 
gested to  him  in  the  past  that  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  all  of  these  corridors. 
I  would  just  like  to  raise  one  final  point 
with  regard  to  the  very  attractive  map 
that  is  put  forward.  If  you  look  at  the 
map  you  might  think  that  there  is  this 
tremendous  gap  wherein  a  rail  line  goes 
to  a  certain  point,  stops,  no  train  goes 
to  another  point,  and  we  have  this  large 
transportation  gap  from  the  East  to  the 
Midwest.  The  map,  unfortunately,  gives 
a  somewhat  unfortunate  impression  that 
there  is  no  line  that  runs  from  these 
two  corridors. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  not  the 
rail  line  that  runs  from  the  East  to  the 
West.  That  line  certainly  runs.  What 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  proposal  is 
how  to  utilize  our  scarce  resources,  our 
scarce  dollars,  to  develop  high  speed 
corridors  that  are  deserving  of  funding 
in  these  difQcult  times  by  virtue  of  those 
corridors  measuring  up  to  some  objec- 
tive criteria  with  regard  to  usage  and 
energy  conservation  and  other  legitimate 
objective  factors. 

To  take  one  line  and  single  it  out  and 
say  that  it  shall  be  developed  runs  coun- 
ter to  what  we  have  done  in  this  legisla- 


tion, which  is  to  develop  a  whole  process, 
a  process  that  in  fact  will  be  able  to  be 
scrutinized  in  an  objective  way. 

So  I  would  just,  in  conclusion,  state 
that  what  the  gentleman's  concern  is. 
that  this  particular  route  be  evaluated, 
is  addressed  within  the  legislation,  and 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  accept  that 
fact. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  what  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  ,  has  suggested. 
I  cannot  agree,  however,  for  a  number 
of  different  reasons. 

First  of  all,  certainly  .there  is  a  line 
presently  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  There  is  an  Amtrak  line  that  runs 
down  there,  and  it  is  that  line,  a  distance 
of  less  than  200  miles,  that,  if  a  study 
were  made  and  it  was  determined  that 
it  should  be  attached  to  this  proposed  13 
studies  that  you  are  asking  for.  would 
connect  and  would  be  the  only  reason- 
able connection  between  the  Northeast 
and  the  Midwest,  to  bring  the  people 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  to  Chicago, 
to  Milwaukee,  to  all  points  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Second,  when  the  chairman  says  that 
the  criteria  has  been  expanded,  yes,  the 
criteria  has  been  expanded,  but  it  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
itself  to  say  that  the  only  13  lines  that 
are  going  to  be  studied  are  the  13  that 
are  presently  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  the  gentleman's  last  repre- 
sentation is  not  100  percent  accurate  be- 
cause, in  fact,  what  we  have  done  is  to 
charge  DOT  with  reviewing  all  of  the 
corridors  that  are  eligible. 

And  the  gentleman's  previous  point 
about  that  being  the  only  route  between 
those  two  connecting  points  is  open  to 
some  dispute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  others  who  will 
say  there  are  preferable  ways  of  con- 
necting those  two  positions. 
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I  would  just  conclude  by  saying  to  the 
gentleman,  we  believe  that  the  process 
we  have  established  is  a  valid  process. 
We  believe  that  we  have  provided  for  an 
orderly  evaluation  and  that  his  line,  his 
route,  will  be  evaluated  under  the  terms 
of  this  legislation  and  that  there  is  no 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  appropriate 
agency  to  undertake  or  not  undertake 
that  evaluation. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  in  fact  that  is  so,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  indicated  the  law 
is  different  than  we  understand,  because 
it  does  provide 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Florio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  MARKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  as  I  suggested  we  do 
not  agree  with  that,  that  if  that  were 
the  case  there  would  be  no  reason  in 
this  world  why  the  corridor  between 
Buffalo,  NY.  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  should 
not  be  agreed  to  be  one  of  those  that  are 
going  to  be  studied.  And  he  says  it  will 
not  be  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  As  I  said,  it  is  one  of 
those  that  is  going  to  be  studied. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  goals  of  the  goitleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Marks),  on  this  matter, 
but  it  just  so  happens  that  there  are 
two  facts,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  in  error.  The  first  is  there  are  two 
routes  aroimd  the  Great  Lakes. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  there  are  in  fact  two 
routes  around  Lake  Erie,  the  first  of 
which  Is  to  the  north,  on  which  we  have 
already  agreements  with  the  Canadians 
on  which  they  will  share  part  of  the 
cost  of  upgrading  the  route  and  the  sec- 
ond is  that  there  is  a  route  around  the 
south  shore. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  DmcELL  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Florio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  there  are 
two  potential  routes  around  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  east  to  New  York,  that  po- 
tentially can  be  corridors  under  this 
legislation?  First  is  to  the  north.  The 
second  is  to  the  south.  Although  they 
are  not  denominated  as  corridors,  they 
may  be  recommended  as  corridors  by  the 
Secretary?  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  FTjORIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  alternative  corridors  that 
could  be  evaluated  and  will  be  evaluated 
under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  next  point  is  that 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  denomi- 
nated areas  as  corridors  does  not  fore- 
close them  from  either  carrying  Amtrak 
passenger  traffic  or  to  be  upgraded  to  cor- 
ridors if  the  traffic  and  the  justification 
is  sufficient?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  provision  provides  for  the  up- 
grading and  evaluation  of  alternative 
methods  of  traffic  that  could  be  elevated 
to  corridors. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  TTiat  could  include  the 
route  our  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Marks)   is  suggesting,  the  Cleve- 
land-Buffalo route.  It  could  include  also 
the  route  across  the  northern  part  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  across  the  Windsor 
Peninsula. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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bill.  Thus,  in  my  judgment,  any  other 
language  is  redundant. 

If  I  may  go  just  beyond  that  and  ad- 
dress the  point  of  connecting  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  of  the  bill.  We  do 
not  believe,  in  sponsoring  this  section  of 
the  bill,  that  the  future  of  rail  passenger 
service  lies  in  long-distance  trains.  We 
thLnk  the  future  of  rail  passenger  service 
in  the  United  States  lies  in  short-dis- 
tance, high-density  routes  that  people 
are  using  and  likely  to  use  in  the  future. 

For  that  reason,  we  want  to  upgrade 
those  routes,  because  we  believe  there  is 
an  energy  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  we  believe  it  is  desirable  to  at- 
tract people  out  of  private  passenger 
cars  if  that  is  at  all  possible. 

Thus,  we  never  intend  to  connect  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest  or  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Far  West,  because  we  do 
not  believe  the  people  are  going  to  ride 
trains  those  long  distances. 

We  think  people  traveling  those  long 
distances  are  going  to  use  airplanes,  and 
this  Member  personally  hopes  that  they 
will.  As  far  as  the  gap  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  if  the 
cities  that  represent  the  far  ends  of  that 
gap  are  actually  a  rail  passenger  corri- 
dor in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  meet  the  criteria 
that  we  have  put  in  the  bill,  then  that  is 
going  to  be  studied  as  a  corridor  unto 
itself,  just  like  everything  else  that  is 
portrayed  on  the  map. 

For  that  reason,  because  of  the  lan- 
guage offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  I  suggest  to  the  House  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  redundant. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

May  I  suggest  that  if  the  gentleman 
looks  at  the  map  that  there  is  in  fact  a 
gap.  There  is  a  gap.  It  is  very  important 
to  national  rail  service.  When  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  says  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  have  people  riding  from  New 
York  City  or  Boston  to  Cleveland  or  Chi- 
cago or  Milwaukee  I  find  that  somewhat 
stunning. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  people  riding  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  or  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  This 
gentleman  is  not  talking  about  that.  This 
gentleman  said  if  there  are  people  be- 
tween Boston  and  Cleveland  in  sufficient 
numbers,  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation determines  that  that  could  be 
a  corridor,  then  it  will  be  studied  under 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  by  virtue  of  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  offered. 

Mr.  MARKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  that  point,  I  must  say 
we  do  not  imderstand  that  amendment 
to  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  At  the  risk  of  being 
redundant,  let  me  repeat  the  amend- 
ment: 
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Any  other  rail  passenger  corridor  which 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  included 


for  purposes  of  this  title  on  the  basis  that 
such  corridor  has  potential  to  attract  riders 
and  to  reduce  energy  consumption  and  is 
capable  of  providing  cost  effective  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

If  the  gap  the  gentleman  describes, 
visually  with  his  chart  and  verbally  with 
his  argument,  if  that  gap  fits  this  cri- 
teria of  being  cost  effective,  and  if  hav- 
ing potential  to  attract  riders  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment  that  has  al- 
ready been  adopted,  it  is  go=ng  to  be  stud- 
ied the  same  as  anything  else  is  going  to 
be  studied. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARKS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Vice  President.  Mr.  Gilson, 
himself  has  suggested  the  only  studies 
that  are  going  to  be  made  are  the  13 
corridors  that  are  recommended  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  both  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Florid  1  and  myself  have  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  Amtrak  if  he  made 
that  statement,  and  he  reported  that  he 
did  not  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  to  clarify  in  case 
I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  By  way  of  some  clari- 
fication, reference  was  made  to  a  state- 
ment made  prior  to  a  full  understanding 
of  what  the  House  was  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Marks  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Madican  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.  There  is  no  question  that 
Amtrak  regards  itself  as  under  a  charge 
under  this  legislation  to  go  forward  and 
to  evaluate  all  corridors  under  the  new 
expanded  criteria  so  that  there  is  no 
apprehension  or  misapprehension  as  to 
where  the  agencies  will  be  coming  from 
and  what  they  perceive  as  their 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Vice  President  of  Amtrak,  who 
made  that  statement,  was  at  the  markup 
of  this  bill.  He  heard  my  concerns,  Mr. 
Walgrens  concerns,  and  other  Mem- 
bers' concerns,  Mr.  Shelby's  concerns 
and  the  gentleman's  concerns.  He  still, 
subsequent  to  that  time,  went  out  and 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 

Madlgan 

Pickle 

Spence 

Boggs 

OtUnger 

tleman  that  the  President  of  Amtrak 

Magulre 
Markey 

Porter 
Preyer 

St  Germain 
Stack 

Boland 
Boiling 

Gradison 
Gramm 

Panetta 
Pashayan 

has  more  authority  than  the  Vice  Presi- 

Marks 

Price 

Staggers 

Boner 

Green 

Patten 

dent  of  Amtrak.  and  I  can  represent  to 

Marriott 

Pursell 

Stanton 

Bouquard 

GrUham 

Patterson 

the  gentleman  that  the  agency  under- 
stands what  its  responsibilities  are  and 

Martin 
Matsui 
Mattox 

Quayle 
QuUlen 
Ballsback 

Stork 
Steed 
Stenbolm 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

BroolLB 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

is  prepared  to  go  forward  with  those  re- 

Mavroules 

Rangel 

Stewart 

Broomfleld 

Hall.  Ohio 

Peyser 

sponsibilities. 

Mazzoll 

Ratchford 

Stokes 

Brown,  Calll. 

Hall.  Tex. 

Pickle 

Mica 

Begula 

Stratton 

BroyhUl 

Hamilton 

Porter 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

Btichel 

Rhodes 

Studds 

Buchanan 

Hammer- 

Preyer 

the  amendment  offered 

by  the  gentle - 

Mikulskl 

Rlnaldo 

Symms 

Burllson 

schmldt 

Price 

man  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  Marks)  . 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 

Rltter 
Roberts 

S>-nar 
Tauke 

Burton,  John 
BuUer 

Hance 
Hansen 

Pursell 
Quayle 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 

Mlneta 

Robinson 

Taylor 

Byron 

Harris 

QuUlen 

division    (demanded    by 
there  were — ayes  10,  noes 

Mr.    FLORIO ) 

Minish 

Roe 

Thomas 

Campbell 

Harsha 

RaUsback 

^v^k^   •             ^    mm^^m%^^^  f 

Mi.tcheU,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Thompson 

Carney 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

16. 

Moakley 

Rosenthal 

Trlble 

Carr 

Heftel 

Ratchford 

Mr.   MARKS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  de- 

Moffett 

Roth 

Udall 

Cavanaugh 

Hlghtower 

Rinaldo 

mand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 

Mollohan 
Montgomery 

Rousselot 
Roybai 

Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 

Chlsholm 
Clausen 

Hinson 
HoUaud 

Roberts 
Robinson 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

Moore 

Royer 

Vento 

Clay 

Hollenbeck 

Roe 

is  not  present. 

Moorhead, 

Rudd 

Volkmer 

Cleveland 

Holt 

Rose 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Russo 
Sabo 

Walgren 
Walker 

Coelho 
Conable 

Hopkins 
Hubbard 

Rosenthal 
Roth 

is  not  present.  Pursuant 

to  the  provi- 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Santlnl 

Wampler 

Conte 

Rousselot 

sions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Watklns 

Conyers 

Hughes 

Roybai 

announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 

Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 

Sawyer 
Schroeder 

Weaver 
White 

Corcoran 
Corman 

Hutto 
Jacobs 

Royer 
Rudd 

mum  of  5  minutes  the 

period  of  tmie 

Natcher 

Schulze 

Whitley 

Cotter 

Jeffords 

Russo 

within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device. 

Nedzi 

Sebellus 

WhltUker 

Courter 

Jeffries 

Sabo 

if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the  pending 

Nelson 
Nichols 

Selberllng           Whitten 
Sensenbrenner  Williams.  Mont. 

Crane,  Daniel 
D 'Amours 

Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif 

Santlnl 
.  Satterfleld 

question    following    the 

quorum    call. 

Nowak 

Shannon 

Winn 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sawyer 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 

OBrlen 

Sharp 

Wlrth 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

electronic  device. 

Dakar 

Shelby 

Wolff 

Danielson 

Kelly 

Sebelius 

Oberstar 

Shumway 

Wolpe 

Daschle 

KUdee 

Sensenbrenner 

The    call    was    taken 

by    electronic 

Obey 

Shuster 

Wright 

Davis,  Mich. 

Kogovsek 

Shannon 

device. 

Panetta 

Skelton 

Wyatt 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kramer 

Sharp 

The  following  Members  responded  to 

Pasha yan 
Patten 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 

Wylle 
Yates 

de  la  Garza 
Deckard 

LaFalce 
Latta 

Shumway 
Skelton 

their  names : 

Patterson 

Snowe 

Yatron 

Dellums 

Leach,  Iowa 

Smith.  Iowa 

r  ^/^1 1     i^A       ICO 

1 

Paul 

Snyder 

Young,  Fla. 

Derrick 

Leath,  Tex. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

[Ron  NO.    looj 

Pepper 

Solarz 

Young.  Mo. 

Derwlnskl 

Lehman 

Snyder 

Abdnor                CX)tter 

Gramm 

Perkins 

Solomon 

Zablocki 

Devlne 

Leiand 

Solaxz 

Akaka                  Courier 

Green 

Peyser 

Spellman 

Zeferettl 

Dickinson 

Lent 

SpeUman 

Ambro                 Crane,  Daniel 

Grlsham 

DingeU 

Levltas 

Spence 

Anderson,           U 'Amours 

Gudger 

ni320 

Dixon 

Uoyd 

St  Germain 

Calif.                Daniel.  Dan 
Andrews,             Daniel.  R.  W. 
N.  Dak.             Danlelson 

Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall,  Ohio 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hxmdred  and 
seventeen  Members  have  answered  to 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Drlnan 

Loeffler 

Lott 

LuJan 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Annunzlo            Daschle 

Hall,  Tex. 

their  names 

.  a  quorum  is  present,  and 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McClory 

Stenbolm 

Applegate            Davis,  Mlcb. 

Hamilton 

the  Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McDonsad 

Studds 

Ashbrook             de  la  Garza 

Hammer- 

Early 

McKay 

Symms 

Atkinson             Deckard 

schmldt 

ni330 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Synar 

AuColn               Dellums 

Hance 

RFTTIBDED    VOTP 

Edwards,  Calif 

Madlgan 

Tauke 

Badham               Derrick 

Hansen 

EktArKJtLiJtilJ      VwX 

Edwards,  Olda. 

Magulre 

Taylor 

Bafalis                 Derwlnskl 

Harris 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 

Emery 

Markey 

Thomas 

Bailey                 Devlne 

Hawkins 

ness  is  the 

demand    of 

the  gentleman 

English 

Marlenee 

Thompson 

Baldus                 Dickinson 
Barnard               Dlngell 

Heftel 
Hlghtower 

from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

Marks)   for  a 

Erdahl 
Evans,  Ga. 

Marriott 
Martin 

UdaU 
Ullman 

Barnes                 Dixon 

HlUls 

recorded  vote. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Matsui 

Vento 

Bauman              IX>dd 
Beard,  R.I.           Donnelly 

Hinson 
Hollenbeck 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Pary 
Fazio 

Mattox 
Mavroules 

Volkmer 
Wampler 

Beard.  Tenn.       Drlnan 

Holt 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Findley 

Mazaoli 

Watklns 

BedeU                  Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hopkins 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  63.  noes  275. 

Fisher 

Mica 

Weaver 

Benjamin           Duncan,  Tenn 
Bennett               Early 

Horton 
Hubbard 

not  voting  93,  as  follows: 

, 

Fllppo 
Florio 

MlkiUski 
Miller,  Calif. 

White 
Whitehunt 

Bereuter              Edgar 

Huckaby 

[RoU  No.  1691 

Foley 

Mlneta 

Whitley 

BevUl                   Edwards,  Ala. 

Hughes 

AYES— 63 

Ford,  Mich. 

Minish 

Whittaker 

Blanchard           Edwaj-ds,  Calif 

Hutto 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moffett 

Whitten 

Boggs                   Edwards,  Okla 

Hyde 

Applegate 

Kindness 

Oberstar 

Porsythe 

Mollohan 

WUltams,  Mont 

Boland                  Emery 

Jacobs 

Atkinson 

Kostmayer 

Regula 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Boiling               English 

Jeffries 

Bailey 

Lee 

Rhodes 

Fowler 

Moore 

Wlrth 

Boner                  Erdahl 

Jenkins 

Baldus 

Long,  La. 

Rltter 

Frost 

Moorhead, 

Wolff 

Bouquard            Evans.  Ga. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Breaux 

Long,  Md. 

Schulze 

Fuqua 

CaUf. 

Wolpe 

Breaux                 Evans,  Ind. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Luken 

Selberllng 

Gephardt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Brlnkley              Pary 

Kastenmeier 

Burgener 

Lundlne 

Shelby 

Glalmo 

.catcher 

Wydler 

Brodbead            Fazio 

KeUy 

Carter 

McEwen 

Shuster 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

WyUe 

Brooks                 Findley 

Klldee 

Cllnger 

McHugh 

Snowe 

Gingrich 

Nelson 

Yates 

Broomfleld          Fish 

Kindness 

Coughlln 

Marks 

Solomon 

Ginn 

Nichols 

Young,  Pla. 

Brown,  Calif.      Fisher 

Kogovsek 

Edgar 

Michel 

Stanton 

Gllckman 

O'Brien 

Young,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohio       Fllppo 

Kostmayer 

Pish 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stark 

Goldwater 

Obey 

ZeferetU 

Broyhill               Florio 

Kramer 

Garcia 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Bureener             Foley 

TAFalce 

Gaydos 

Moakley 

Stokes 

NOT  VOTiNO — 93 

Burllson             Ford,  Mich. 
Burton,  John     Porsythe 
Butler                  Fountain 
Byron                  Fowler 
Campbell            Frost 
Carney                 Fuqua 
Carr                     Garcia 
Carter                 Gaydo* 
Cavanaugh         Gephardt 
Chlsholm            Glalmo 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Gllman 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Heckler 

HUlis 

Horton 

Hyde 

Abdnor 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nowak 

Dakar 

NOES— 275 

Annunzio 

Stratton 

Trlble 

VanDeerUn 

Walgren 

Walker 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Bauman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anthony 

Aspin 

BeUenson 

Bethune 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Bonior 

OoUlns.  Tex. 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Eckhardt 

Brlenbom 

Gray 

Ouazlnl 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Hefner 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Clausen               Gllman 

Long,  Md. 

Akaka 

Archer 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bonker 

Brtel 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Clay                     Gingrich 

Lott 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bowen 

Bvans,DeI. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Cleveland           Olnn 
Cllnger                Gllckman 
Coelho                Goldwater 

Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 

Ambro 

Ashley 

BedeU 

Brademas 

Faacell 

Jones,  Okla. 

Anderson, 

AuCoin 

Benjamin 

Burton,  Phillip 

Penwick 

Kasen 

Oonable               Gonzalez 

McCaory 

Calif. 

Badham 

Bennett 

ChappeU 

Perraro 

Kemp 

Conte                   Ooodllng 

McEwen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bafalis 

Bereuter 

Cheney 

Fithlan 

Corcoran            Gore 

MicHugh 

Andrews, 

Barnard 

BevUl 

n«nzel 

Leach,  La. 

Coiman              OnuUaon 

McKay 

N.Dak. 

Barnes 

Blanchaid 

ODU1I1S.IU. 

Orasaley 

Lederer 
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Lewis 

Livingston 

Lowry 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

Btethls 

Mltcbell.  Md. 

Uurphy.  lU. 

BIyers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nolan 

Clerk 


The 
pairs: 

On  this  vo  e 

Mr.   Doughe  rty   for,   with   Mr.   Livingston 
against. 


HORl ON 


.  BUCa  lNAN 


Mr. 

"no"  to  "aye 
Mr. 

"aye"  to  "no 

So  the  amendment 

The  result 
as  above 


was  rejected, 
of  the  vote  was  announced 


recc  rded. 

AMENOMEN  T    OFFERED    BY    MB.    SHELBY 

Mr.  SHEUJY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendme;  it. 


The  Clerk 

Amendment 
49.  after  line 
paragraph : 

"(1)     The 
leans   Corridor 
Birmingham, 
Louisiana) . 

Redesignate 
section  901  (a) 


1  ead  as  follows : 
offered  by  Mr.  Shelby-   Page 
21,  insert  the  following  new 

1  tlanta-Birmingham-New    Or- 

( between   Atlanta,    Georgia, 

Uabama,    and    New    Orleans, 

the  following  paragraphs  In 
accordingly. 


SHEIBY 


Mr 
amendment 
corridor  not 
parts  of  the 
South.  This 
study  of  a  ra 
would  call  for 
of  Transportation 
mingham, 


Nee 


they 


the 
ii 
memb  er 
iav( 
this 


These   are 
three — but 
cities  in  the 
the  growing 
the  Southeas . 
along  with 
Belt  region 

As  a 
mittee,  I  hav« 
mittee  in 
distinguished 
mittee,  the 
(Mr.  Plorio) 
this  to  incluie 
especially  thi; 
corridor  froir 
mingham  to 
offered  an 
sations  that 
conversations 
spondence  he 
of  the  Amtral! 
the    Secretar;  ■ 
Transportatio  ti 
cal  amendment 
which  was 
some  of  my 
I  would  like 
from  New 
in  a  colloquy 
cause  I  want 
sion  of  this 


Jer  sey 


b:ll 
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Pease 

Petri 

Prltchard 

Rahall 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowski 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Simon 

Stewart 

Stockman 


Stump 

Swift 
Trailer 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waxman 
Weiss 

Williams,  Ohio 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wright 
Young,  Alaska 


announced   the  following 


changed  his  vote  from 
changed  his  vote  from 


Mr.    Chairman,    my 

^ould  call  for  a  study  for  a 

ust  for  the  Northeast  and 

'ar  West  but  for  the  Deep 

J  mendment  would  set  up  a 

corridor  in  my  area.  This 

a  study  by  the  Department 

for  the  Atlanta,  Bir- 

Orleans  route. 


n  1340 


the  three — not   the  only 

.  are  three  of  the  largest 

South.  They  are  three  of 

ireas.  All  of  us  know  how 

is  growing.  It  is  growing 

West  as  part  of  the  Sun 

the  country. 

of  the  Commerce  Com- 

been  engaged  in  the  com- 

work.  and  I  respect  the 

chairman  of  the  subcom- 

g^ntleman  from  New  Jersey 

We  have  been  working  on 

a  lot  of  corridors,  but 

corridor  and  perhaps  the 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Bir- 

.  Ulanta.  Mr.  Plorio  earlier 

an|endment  based  on  conver- 

had  had  last  week,  and 

he  had  had  and  corre- 

had  had  with  the  members 

Executive  Board,  and  also 

of    the    Department    of 

I  believe  that  the  techni- 

that  Mr.  Florio  offered, 

adopted,  will  cure  what  are 

I  lisgivings  on  this  bill,  but 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

for  a  minute  to  engage 

or  clarification  of  this,  be- 

o  make  sure  that  a  provi- 

■  would  call  for  a  study  of 


i?e 


a  rail  corridor  between  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and 
Birmingham,  Ala., 'and  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  perhaps  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Atlanta 
or  to  Birmingham — these  specific  routes. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  indicated, 
as  a  result  of  the  gentleman's  valuable 
contributions,  the  committee  in  fact  ex- 
panded the  criteria  so  as  to  take  into 
account  those  routes  which  were  not 
initially  included  in  the  preliminary 
funds.  The  gentleman  is  correct,  that 
the  language  now  contained  not  only  in 
the  report  but  in  the  language  of  the 
body  of  the  bill  will  direct  DOT  and  Am- 
trak,  in  consultation,  to  go  forward  and 
study  all  the  corridors,  including  those 
the  gentleman  made  reference  to.  Yes, 
the  language  of  the  bill  does  require  that 
those  studies  be  in  fact  directed. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Would  the  gentleman 
go  as  far  as  to  say  on  the  floor,  which 
would  be  part  of  the  report  and  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Birming- 
ham to  Atlanta — the  Atlanta  to  Bir- 
mingham to  New  Orleans — and  the 
Nashville  to  Atlanta  to  Birmingham  will 
be  included  in  this  study? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  will  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  all  corridors,  including  those  three 
grants,  will  in  fact  be  evaluated  under 
the  nature  of  this  law  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Of  course,  it  was  not  in 
there  until  earlier  in  this  debate  today. 
Mr.  PLORIO.  Correct.  What  we  have 
done  is  to  place  into  tlie  law  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  And  some  of  my  objec- 
tions would  be  removed. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  I  am  sure  they  would. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  amendment 
which  would  set  up  a  study  of  rail  cor- 
ridors in  my  area  and  also  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio), 
for  the  inclusion  he  has  made  and  the 
colloquy  he  has  just  had.  With  increas- 
ing efforts  being  focused  on  energy  con- 
servation, it  is  wise  to  study  the  possi- 
bility of  further  development  of  addi- 
tional routes.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  made  a  fine  contribution, 
and  I  strongly  support  my  brother's 
efforts. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  have  from  Mr. 
Florio,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
and  the  language  in  his  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    KOSTMATER 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kostmater: 
Page  60.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

RELOCATION     OF     FACILITIES 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation may  not  take  any  action  with  respect 
to  the  relocation  of  the  Amtrak  maintenance- 
of-way  facility  at  Bristol.  Pennsylvania,  until 
60  days  after  the  date  the  Secretary  reports 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
consider  and  report  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to — 

( 1 )  preliminary  design  plans  for  sites  which 
are  potential  alternatives  to  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  facility  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section: 

(2)  the  current  value,  current  use.  and 
alternative  uses  of  such  potential  alterna- 
tive sites; 

(3)  potential  labor  protection  costs  to  be 
incurred  in  the  malntenance-of-way  reloca- 
tion; and 

(4)  potential  problems  arising  from  Juris- 
dictional labor  disputes  arising  as  a  result 
of  such  a  relocation. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
will  preclude  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation from  relocating  or  requiring  the 
relocation  of  the  Amtrak  maintenance- 
of-way  facility  currently  located  in  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  until  a  number  of  outstanding 
issues  outlined  in  the  amendment  are 
satisfactorily  resolved. 

Those  issues  include  the  evaluation  of 
the  true  costs  and  benefits  of  moving  the 
maintenance-of-way  facility,  currently 
located  in  Bristol,  to  a  site  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  where  a  maintenance-of- 
equipment  shop  is  presently  located. 

In  1977,  a  report  prepared  by  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration concluded  that  "the  overall  con- 
struction costs  could  be  reduced  if  the 
existing  facility  at  Bristol  was  extended, 
rather  than  building  a  new  shop." 

Despite  this  recommendation,  the  PRA 
decided,  for  reasons  which  are  as  yet  un- 
clear, that  the  faciUty  should  be  moved 
to  the  Wilmington  site.  As  a  result  of 
hearings  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
last  year,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  Mr.  Duncan,  wrote 
PRA  Administrator  Jack  Sullivan  asking 
for  a  detailed  cost  justification  of  the 
proposed  relocation  before  final  action 
could  be  taken. 

That  PRA  study  was  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  After  carefully  ex- 
amining the  PRA  study  and  the  analy- 
sis contained  therein,  I  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  methodology  and  as- 
sumptions employed.  Apparently,  I  am 
not  the  only  one.  In  discussions  with  the 
GAO  a  number  of  serious  questions  have 
been  raised,  including  the  credibility  of 
PRA  support.  Unfortunately,  the  deci- 
sion to  relocate  the  facility  seems  to  have 
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acquired  a  momentum  of  its  own,  based 
on  bureaucratic  inertia  which  disregards 
the  facts  of  the  situation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  a  posi- 
tive cost  benefit  analysis  can  be  shown, 
one  which  will  show  actual  savings  for 
taxpayers,  I  would  fully  support  the 
move.  But  I  believe,  at  this  point,  that 
effect  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  proposed  relocation  which  would  in- 
clude the  criteria  which  have  been  lack- 
ing from  previous  reports.  These  criteria, 
or  additional  requirements,  are  clearly 
stated  in  the  amendment.  They  include 
the  examination  of  such  critical  cost  fac- 
tors as  labor  protection  payments  and 
trade  union  requirements. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary from  taking  any  action  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  relocation  for  at 
least  60  days  after  the  report  is  submit- 
ted to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  This  time  period,  I  believe,  will 
provide  the  committees  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  actual  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  proposed  relocation,  and 
to  make  any  recommendations  which 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  most 
cost-effective  approach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  necessary  maintenance  facih- 
ties.  Clearly,  given  the  past  actions  of  the 
PRA,  this  kind  of  vigorous  oversight  by 
the  Congress  is  required. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just 
indicate  that  in  fact,  in  the  current  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  these  two  facil- 
ities, nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  them 
in  the  next  60  days.  Therefore,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  his  amendment  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  and  would  be  pleased  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kosthayer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     HAGKOORN 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hacedorn  :  Page 
49,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  25  on  page  58. 

Renximber  the  succeeding  sections  and  ref- 
erences thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  will  delete  section  110  of  the 
bill,  which  deals  with  the  development 


of  13  additional  rail-passenger  corridors 
around  the  coimtry.  "There  are  many  very 
compelling  reasons  to  delete  this  section 
from  the  bill.  Let  me  give  you  some  of 
them: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  indicated  that  he  will  "have 
great  difficulty  in  recommending  to  the 
President  that  he  sign  any  bUl  contain- 
ing" the  emerging  rail  provisicxis.  Secre- 
tary Goldschmidt  has  argued  that  this 
issue  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  part  of 
the  bill  which  addresses  such  a  high- 
priority  matter  as  the  Rock  Island  labor 
protection.  In  addition,  he  has  indicated 
that  the  administration's  concern  for 
controlling  Federal  spending  should  pre- 
clude the  start  of  any  new  initiatives  in- 
volving substantial  spending. 

Second.  H.R.  6837  is  a  perfect  example 
of  "railroading"  legislation  through  the 
Congress  without  providing  all  interested 
and  concerned  parties  an  opportimity  to 
testify.  The  bus  and  airline  industries 
and  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  were 
all  denied  the  opportunity  to  testify,  thus 
precluding  a  discussion  of  how  this  leg- 
islation will  affect  other  transportation 
industries. 

Third.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  la- 
bor protection  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  be  considered  separately.  This 
important  legislation  is  being  held  hos- 
tage in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of 
passage  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bill.  It 
is  wrong  to  play  this  game  with  legisla- 
tion so  crucial  to  a  majority  of  the  Mid- 
western States.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
indications  from  the  Senate  that  a  con- 
ference on  the  Rock  Island  legislation 
will  not  be  scheduled  so  long  as  the  House 
burdens  it  with  other  controversial  mat- 
ters. 

Fourth.  Similarly,  the  northeast  corri- 
dor program  is  endangered  by  being  bur- 
dened with  the  emerging  corridors  provi- 
sion. If  you  support  the  $750  miUion  au- 
thorization to  complete  work  on  the 
northeast  corridor  improvement  proj- 
ect, then  support  this  amendment  to  de- 
lete section  110. 

Fifth.  In  a  time  when  the  Congress 
and  the  President  are  seeking  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  by  cutting  many  im- 
portant social  programs,  this  section  of 
the  bill  increases  budget  expenditures. 
It  would  be  irresponsible  to  cut  such  pro- 
grams as.  revenue  sharing,  child  nutri- 
tion, education  training,  and  Saturday 
mail  delivery,  then  turn  aroimd  and  sup- 
port an  authorization  of  $1  billion  for 
the  emerging  corridors  program;  a  pro- 
gram founded  on  a  faulty  Government 
report  and  supported  only  by  inade- 
quate evidence  and  testimony. 

Sixth.  Section  110  is  based  on  a  faulty 
report  issued  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  which  erroneously  leads 
one  to  conclude  that  the  proposal  is 
viable.  This  report  was  characterized  by 
one  rail  expert  who  reviewed  it  as  "a 
defense  of  the  contention  that  heavily 
subsidized  corridor-style  rail  services  are 
in  the  national  interest."  In  fact,  the  PRA 
Administrator  stated  before  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  that  the  data  in 
this  study  is  not  adequate  as  a  means 
of  judging  the  undertaking  of  major 
new  investments  in  facilities  and  service. 


Seventh.  The  bill  stipulates  that  the 
$1  billion  authorized  for  this  program  is 
to  come  from  the  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax. 

Last  year,  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  held  several 
days  of  hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  a 
public  transportation  trust  fund  with 
windfall  profit  tax  revenues.  By  doing 
so,  the  subccMnmittee  indicated  those 
highway  and  mas.<:  transit  programs  it 
would  like  to  see  fimded  with  windfall 
profit  tax  revenues. 

These  measures  would  aid  urban 
growth  and  revitalization,  provide  for 
energy-efficient  improvements  to  the 
highway  system,  and  place  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  pubUc  transportation. 

If  the  emerging  rail  corridors  provi- 
sion of  HJl.  6837  is  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  bill,  many  of  these  important 
energy  saving  initiatives  will  never  be 
realized  because  only  a  limited  amount  of 
windfall  profit  tax  revenues  is  earmarked 
for  transportation  and  energy. 

Eighth.  The  legislation  authorizes 
nearly  $1  billicm  for  an  emerging  rail- 
corridors  program,  yet  does  not  address 
the  problems  of  increased  operating  sub- 
sidies for  additional  maintenance  costs, 
and  the  method  of  analyzing  the  selected 
corridors. 

Do  not  be  fooled.  The  emerging  cor- 
ridors program  of  HM.  6837  is  costly  and 
irresponsible.  It  should  be  opposed  by  all 
Members  to  promote  fiscal  responsibility, 
energy  efficiency,  and  "sunshine"  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  amendment 
in  the  name  of  sane  and  rational  Gov- 
ernment. 

D  1350 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hace- 
dorn) has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hace- 
dorn was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  point,  he 
is  indicating  that  the  $955  million  in  ad- 
ditional authorized  fimds  is  really  not 
part  of  the  administration's  request;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  asking  that  very  fine  and  very 
important  question,  because  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's program,  and  Secretary  Gold- 
schmidt said  he  would  have  to  recom- 
mend to  the  administration  in  all  likeli- 
hood that  this  legislation  be  vetoed. 
Therefore,  it  is  going  to  delay  dealing 
with  the  crisis  that  exists  for  our  Rock 
Island  labor  workers  and  shippers,  as 
well  as  the  employees  who  are  out  of 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  this  process 
move  forward  more  expeditiously,  we 
ought  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  Chairman,   I 
the  requisite  number  of 
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the   Rock   Island  legislation   onto   the 
northeast  corridor  bill. 

I  woiild  just  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  as  concerned  as  he  is  and  are 
concerned  that  this  is  the  way  to  go  in 
order  to  deal  with  his  concerns  about 
the  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  Then  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question,  and  I  ask 
it  very  sincerely : 

What  if  the  other  body  does  what  it 
has  indicated  that  it  may  do?  What  if 
this  bill  goes  to  conference  with  the  other 
body  and  the  other  body  remains  very 
adamant  in  its  position?  That  is,  it  in- 
sists on  only  the  Rock  Island  legislation. 
Even  though  some  of  us  support  the  gen- 
tleman's bill,  we  do  not  wish  to  jeop- 
ardize title  n,  which  is  of  a  very  urgent 
nature  and  beneficial  to  all  of  us.  How 
would  the  gentleman  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  hajjpy  to 
respond. 

We  all  assume  that  everyone  is  going 
to  do  the  responsible  thing,  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  assuming  the  other  body  will 
cooperate  in  going  forward.  I  think  that 
is  a  reasonable  assumption. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  seen  any 
definitive  policy  from  the  other  body  as 
to  what  it  is  going  to  do.  We  are  already 
working  toward  the  end  of  having  this 
matter  resolved  as  quickly  and  as  judi- 
ciously as  possible. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man does  recognize  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  there  are  actu- 
ally some  employees  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  just  recently,  and 
the  gentleman  is  aware  also  that  there 
are  some  deadlines  that  are  coming  up? 
The  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
Senate,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  we  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  and  the  importance  of 
formulating  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
we  think  directs  its  attention  to  the 
points  the  gentleman  is  making.  I  am 
optimistic  that  we  can  resolve  this  mat- 
ter so  as  to  have  no  disruption  of  ship- 
ments and  no  disruption  of  traffic  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  other  thing,  if  I  may  continue: 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hacedorn)  has  made  some  points  which 
I  believe  need  answering  and  which  have 
to  do  apparently  with  the  $955  million 
relating  to  title  I  or  relating,  rather,  to 
the  emerging  corridors  part  of  title  I 
that  really  is  not  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Where  would  that  money  likely  come 
from?  I  refer  to  the  $105  million  and  the 
additional  $850  million. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  that  question.  I  in- 
tended to  respond  to  it  on  my  own  time, 
but  if  the  gentleman  is  willing  to  .yield, 
I  will  be  happy  to  say  that  the  whole 
discussion  about  a  billion-dollar  au- 
thorization is  just  erroneous.  It  is  factu- 
ally incorrect. 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation  now 
has  ccMne  to  realize  that  it  is  factually 
incorrect,  and  if  in  fact  this  is  going  to 
be  described  as  a  "budget-busting"  bill, 
that  is  not  correct  either. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio)  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  here  today  are 
aware  that  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad  is  bankrupt.  This  rail- 
road operates  a  7,025-mile  rail  system  in 
a  13-State  area  in  the  South  and  Mid- 
west and  carries  over  10  percent  of  all 
Midwest  grain  shipments  to  areas  within 
the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad.  In 
the  last  few  years,  the  railroad's  financial 
status  has  been  continually  plagued  by 
questionable  management  practices  and 
such  circumstances  as  the  impact  of  the 
worst  winter  in  100  years,  doubled  fuel 
prices,  double  digic  inflation,  and  a  dis- 
mal economy. 

Not  unlike  many  of  my  colleagues,  the 
urgency  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad's 
situation  has  left  me  feeling  helpless  and 
frustrated  during  the  last  few  months. 
Local  and  export  shipments  of  grain 
and  other  commodities  have  been 
threatened,  over  7,000  employees  have 
been  furloughed,  and  Uterally  hundreds 
of  businesses  throughout  my  district 
alone  could  be  forced  to  close  down  due 
to  the  lack  of  rail  service. 

I  prefer  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
S.  2253,  that  would  continue  directed 
service  over  the  Rock  Island  for  a  period 
of  45  days.  I  intend  to  support  H.R.  6837 
to  get  it  to  conference  with  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  Senate's  provisions  will  be 
included  in  this  important  legislation  to 
help  employees  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. 

Despite  attempts  made  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  imple- 
ment temporary  operating  authority 
over  77  percent  of  the  Rock  Island's 
lines,  in  the  last  few  days  there  has  been, 
an  almost  complete  shutdown  of  the  rail- 
road. On  March  20,  1980,  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  seventh  circuit  over- 
turned the  ICC's  grant  of  emergency 
temporary  operating  authority  to  the  St. 
Louis-Southwestern  Railroad  Co.  to  op- 
erate over  the  lines  of  the  Rock  Island. 
By  passage  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  such  a  precedent  would 
be  averted.  Section  217  of  title  n  of  this 
bill  would  insure  that  the  ICC  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  needed  operating 
authority  to  run  the  Rock. 

Labor  protection  issues  must  be  re- 
solved for  those  employees  who  will  be 
picked  up  by  other  carriers,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  will  be  furloughed.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  labor  agreements 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  brother- 
hood and  private  carriers  for  those  em- 
ployees who  will  later  be  picked  up  un- 
der a  temporary  operating  authority. 
However,  this  legislation  is  greatly  need- 
ed to  provide  labor  protection  for  those 
employees  who  will  lose  their  jobs.  The 
PRA  has  notified  me  that  approximately 
1,100  employees  within  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  sdone  have 
been  furloughed.  Many  of  these  employ- 
ees have  dedicated  most  of  their  lives  to 
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maintaining  this  essential  transporta- 
tion service.  It  is  only  fair  that  they  re- 
ceive protection  coequal  to  that  of  Mil- 
waukee railroad  employees  by  provisions 
that  are  included  in  this  bill. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  a  rail 
network  that  can  provide  essential  serv- 
ices needed  to  those  areas  that  are  vital 
to  our  economy.  For  instance,  agricultur- 
al exports  are  the  one  bright  spot  in  an 
otherwise  dismal  balance  of  trade.  In 
the  future,  if  our  farmers  are  unable  to 
transport  their  produce  to  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  markets  then  we  will  have 
lost  one  of  the  most  favorable  contribu- 
tors to  our  economic  well  being. 

In  the  19th  Congressional  District  of 
IlUnois,  there  are  both  small  and  large 
businesses  that  must  utilize  rail  trans- 
port. We  are  out  of  time,  and  any  pro- 
longed disruption  of  service  is  certain  to 
wreak  havoc.  Because  I  believe  it  impera- 
tive to  get  the  two  confiicting  versions  of 
this  bill  to  a  House-Senate  conference, 
I  intend  to  support  this  legislation  with 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  language  re- 
lating to  directed  service  will  prevail. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  concur  with  me  in  support  of  KM. 
6837. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
some  of  the  points  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback) 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Tomorrow  is  April  1,  April  Pool's  Day. 
We  do  not  want  the  kind  of  trick  that 
may  create  great  numbers  of  problems 
for  the  Rock  Island  employees  in  this 
Nation.  I  have  many  such  employees  in 
my  district  who  will  be  officially  out  of 
work  tomorrow. 

Title  II  IS  essential  not  only  for  my 
district,  of  course,  but  for  Rock  Island 
employees  throughout  the  great  central 
part  of  this  Nation. 

I  note  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman  reminded  us  that  title  II  was 
added  to  the  act  as  an  expedient  to  help 
the  employees  of  the  Rock  Island.  I  ap- 
preciate that  effort  and  want  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
that  action. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fer- 
vent hope  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  that  the  conference  may 
proceed  expeditiously,  and  that  if  those 
conferees  run  into  an  adamant  position 
against  title  I  from  the  other  body,  at 
least  they  will  consider  the  necessity 
that  title  n  move  forward  to  passage  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  my  opinion  and  perhaps  the  opinion 
of  others  here  that  if  this  amendment 
passes,  it  may  very  well  jeopardize  the 
passage  of  the  bill  containing  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  provisions.  Certainly 
none  of  us  wants  to  see  that  happen. 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florid)  .  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  am  supporting  the  committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress,  this  is  not 
an  authorization  of  $1  bilUon  for  emerg- 
ing corridors.  It  is  a  groundwork  for  fu- 
ture development,  and  unfortunately, 
nothing  more.  The  bill  only  earmarks 
probable  revenues  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  accoimt  for  the  various  as- 
pects of  rail  passenger  service  and  up- 
grading for  corridors  designated  as  ener- 
gy savers.  The  only  money  truly  au- 
thorized is  $750  miUion  for  the  North- 
east corridor. 

Second,  the  report  issued  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  is  not 
faulty.  The  information  it  contains 
strongly  supports  the  fact  that  an  emerg- 
ing corridors  program  needs  immediate 
congressional  action.  This  is  not  a  new 
theorem.  The  PRA  report  says  noth- 
ing that  has  not  already  been  recog- 
nized. For  instance,  Amtrak's  1978-82  5- 
year  corporate  plan  has  already  pointed 
to  the  energy  and  cost  saving  potential 
of  short-term  corridor  development.  A 
real  opportunity  exists  here  to  begin 
meeting  the  needs  of  an  energy-con- 
strained future  in  several  of  the  cor- 
ridors studied. 

We  are  presented  with  an  opportunity 
to  finally  create  some  groundwork  to 
build  upon  the  limited  Amtrak  base  and 
to  improve  upon  the  U.S.  rail  system.  No 
such  development  has  occurred  outside 
the  Northeast  corridor.  Without  such  a 
commitment  our  Nation's  rail  system 
will  not  develop.  Without  that  commit- 
ment now,  10  years  forward  we  will  still 
be  reacting  to  a  crisis  situation  rather 
than  preparing  ahead  to  meet  a  crunch. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphatically 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  agfiinst  this 
deletion. 

□  1400 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
raising  the  point  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  establishing  an  orderly  process 
for  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  these 
corridors,  and  that  there  are  no  massive 
amoimts  of  money  that  are  authorized 
in  this  bill,  and,  for  the  record,  to  argue 
in  opposition  to  the  suggestion  that  we 
have  procedurally  gone  forward  in  an 
appropriate  way. 

We  have  had  6  days  of  hearinigs 
on  this  bill  and  particularly  dealing  with 
this  aspect  of  the  corrdors. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port, and  I  would  urge  the  committee 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  thank  the  chair- 
man for  allowing  my  colleague,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe)  ,  and 
myself  to  testily  before  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.ant 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  and  to  thank  him  for  his  testimony 
before  oiu-  subcommittee  and  for  his 
support  of  the  subcommittee  bill. 

Very  briefiy,  if  I  may  do  this,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
who  has  offered  this  amendment  has 
made  some  statements  that  are  not  cor- 
rect. He  has  stated  from  the  well  that 
the  bus  people  and  the  airline  people 
were  not  allowed  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  on  this  bill,  and  that  is 
not  a  correct  statement.  They  testified 
not  only  in  New  Jersey,  but  also  in  Cal- 
ifornia, at  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  also 
stated  that  this  legislation  authorizes  a 
billion  dollars  of  money,  and  it  does  not 
do  that.  The  bill  specifically  provides 
that  any  authorization  must  subsequent- 
ly be  passed  by  Congress  in  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation. 

And,  finally,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota indicated  that  the  PRA  had 
stated  that  the  data  presently'  available 
is  not  adequate  on  these  corridors,  and 
I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  to  the  committee 
that  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation,  to  provide  for  an 
additional  study  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  by  Amtrak  to  com- 
pile the  necessary  data. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  support. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentlemah  from  Illinois  about  the  ample 
opportunity  for  the  various  transporta- 
tion industries  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  letter  from  the  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union,  several  letters  from  the 
American  Bus  Association,  a  letter  from 
the  New  Jersey  Motorbus  Association, 
Inc.,  and  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Commerce  to  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lewis, 
president,  American  Bus  Association: 
National  Taxfateks  Union, 
WM/Knjrton.  D.C..  March  24, 1980. 
T>Esx  Congressman:  In  our  letter  to  you 
last  week,  we  promised  to  send  you  a  critique 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation's  report 
concerning  thousands  of  miles  of  additional 
Amtrak  rail  corridors.  Dr.  Mulvey's  critique, 
which  Is  enclosed,  p>olnts  out  In  careful  de- 
tail several  areas  concerning  costs,  energy 
and  rldershlp  that  totally  refute  any  basis 
upon  which  the  Congress  should  proceed. 

The  mlnlmimi  capital  required  to  offer  79 
mpb  service  Is  S928  million  and  If  Amtrak's 
estimates  of  probable  track  and  signal  ex- 
penses  are  used,  the  cost  could  reach  tl.6  bil- 
lion— for  each  corridor. 

To  achieve  any  cost-benefit  energy  sav- 
ings, then  the  real  price  of  oil  in  1085.  to 
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prodosed. 

tliese  flaws,  the  bill  to  develop 
corridors   has   been   rushed 
legislative  process.   Under  the 
Suise  of   political  strategem, 
of  legislation  were  lumped 
Ctialrman    Florio;    the    North- 
Improvement    Project,    the 
issue,  and  the  Rock  Is- 
Smployees  Assistance  Act.  In 
I  lays,  HJi.  6837,  the  Passenger 
Act  of  1980  was  ma- 
the  Committee  process, 
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National    Taxpayers   Union, 
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Impact  on  these  industries, 
rail  corridors.  Title  I  of 
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million  to  be  available  in 
( orridor   improvement   plans, 
familiar?  You  need  only 
Revitalization  and  Regu- 
.  Let  of  1976  to  see  the  pattern 
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Corridor  Improvement 
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Ami  kican  Bt7s  Association, 
Wash  ngton,  D.C.,  March  28.  1980. 

I  LORIO, 

R  ipreaentativea. 


:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
I  would  like  to  emphasize 
letter  to  Chairman  Staggers 
you  and  your  colleagues,  as 
to  the  House  leadership, 
personally   signed   them.   As   I 
letters,  I  believe  the  Intercity 
been  treated  shabbily  by 
and  that  the  "emerging" 
is  being  jammed  through 
adequate    hearings    and 
testimony  from  us  on  the 
will  have  on  the  intercity 
on  fuel  consumption, 
to  correct  several  statements 
First,    there    were    not    six 
"emerging"  corridor  leglsla- 
Imply,  there  were  only  four 
:hat  was  not  truly  a  part  of 
corridors  proposal,  i.e.  hlgh- 
l^tween  Philadelphia  and  At- 
I  have  never  held  a  con- 
you  on  the  "emerging"  corri- 
Qor  has  the  American  Bus  As- 
permitted   to  testify   before 
at  any  of  the  field  hear- 
hearing  held  in  Washington. 


On  January  9  it  came  to  our  attention 
that  the  California  hearings  were  scheduled 
for  January  14  and  15.  We  contacted  a  mem- 
ber of  your  staff  to  request  permission  to 
testify.  We  were  told  by  Ms.  Swartz  that  the 
witness  list  had  already  been  set  and  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  put  us  on  the  calen- 
dar .  .  .  however,  there  would  be  hearings 
later  in  Washington  at  which  we  might  tes- 
tify. We  were  a  little  shocked  to  hear  this 
on  Wednesday,  January  9,  since  the  first  pub- 
lic announcement  of  the  hearings  had  been 
issued  Just  the  preceding  Friday,  January  4. 
We  later  found  that  the  list  of  witnesses  at 
that  time  included  only  six  entitles;  Amtrak, 
Citizens  for  Rail-Califomia,  California  Tran- 
sit (The  California  DOT) ,  the  Orange  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  State  Senator  Mills, 
and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  All  but  the  Santa 
Fe  were  strong  advocates  of  an  expanded 
rail  service.  The  list  for  Sacramento  con- 
tained only  five  names  and  they  were  simi- 
larly disposed  to  Amtrak.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  represented  a  very  heavy 
hearings  schedule.  Later  Greyhound  was  able 
to  get  to  testify  in  San  Diego,  but  only  in 
regards  to  that  corridor. 

Let  me  make  it  clear — Greyhound  is  not 
the  American  Bus  Association — and  its  testi- 
mony, limited  to  the  San  Diego-Los  Angeles 
run,  is  not  the  testimony  you  would  have 
heard  from  me  on  the  effect  of  18  potential 
corridors  on  the  entire  intercity  bus  indus- 
try. Later  on  we  were  told  by  Ms.  Swartz  that 
the  staff  did  not  appreciate  Greyhound's 
testimony. 

On  January  25  we  were  notified  that  a  sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor Project  would  be  held.  We  did  not  ask 
to  testify  since  we  had  testified  on  that  sub- 
ject last  year.  However,  on  February  1  we 
were  notified  that  hearings  on  the  "emerg- 
ing" corridors  might  be  scheduled  for  late 
February  or  March.  That  day  we  formally  re- 
quested permission  to  testify  at  any  hearings 
on  these  corridors.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is 
attached. 

On  February  4,  the  Association  advised 
Mr.  Frank  Gallagher,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bus  Association  (NJBA)  that  there 
would  be  hearings  at  Atlantic  City  on  the 
Philadelphia-Atlantic  City  Corridor  (not 
listed  among  the  potential  18  set  up  for 
study).  Mr.  Gallagher  Indicated  that  the 
New  Jersey  Association  would  be  Interested 
in  testifying  at  the  hearing  and  would  con- 
tact you  accordingly.  We  understand  that  on 
February  8  a  person  representing  the  New 
Jersey  Association  contacted  you  personally 
and  requested  an  opportunity  to  testify.  He 
reports  that  you  told  him  that  your  sub- 
committee had  no  Jurisdiction  over  bus  op- 
erations and  therefore  that  NJBA  testimony 
was  unnecessary.  In  a  letter  to  us  from  Mr. 
Gallagher,  he  later  states  that,  "Conse- 
quently, Mr.  Florio  cordially  barred  us  from 
appearing  at  his  recent  hearing  in  New  Jer- 
sey." A  copy  of  his  letter  is  attached. 

On  February  20  the  subcommittee  pub- 
lished a  hearing  notice  announcing  NECIP 
hearings  on  February  26.  Through  rumors  we 
heard  that  a  hearing  on  the  "emerging"  cor- 
ridors was  also  scheduled  for  February  28. 
Although  we  had  not  been  given  formal 
notice  we  conttu:ted  Ms.  Swartz  on  February 
23  and  asked  to  testify  at  the  hearing  on  the 
28th.  She  told  us  that  the  bus  industry  had 
been  heard  from  In  San  Diego  and  that  if 
The  American  Bus  Association  wanted  to 
naike  additional  comments  It  could  submit 
tliem  for  the  record.  We  reminded  her  that 
Greyhound  testified  in  San  Diego  and  that 
Greyhound  was  not  the  American  Bus  Asso- 
ciation. We  also  emphasized  that  merely  sub- 
mitting a  statement  for  the  record  was  not 
equivalent  to  testifying  on  such  an  impor- 
tant issue  before  the  subcommittee.  We  re- 
iterated again  the  adverse  Impact  such  a  cor- 
ridor development  of  this  nature  would  have 


on  the  more  fuel  efficient  intercity  bus 
industry. 

Even  so,  the  first  and  only  hearing  held  in 
Washington  in  "emerging"  corridors  legisla- 
tion took  place  as  scheduled  on  February  28 
and  we  were  not  permitted  to  testify. 

On  March  13  our  executive  vice  president, 
Mr.  Norman  Sherlock,  received  a  call  from 
Ms.  Swartz  sasrlng  she  was  calling  at  your 
request  in  regard  to  a  conversation  you  had 
had  with  me  and  stated  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  moving  immediately  to  mark  up 
on  the  18th  and  that  there  would  be  no  more 
hearings.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
us  to  testify  and  that  all  we  could  do  was  to 
submit  a  written  statement  for  the  record  if 
we  wished  to  do  so.  Mr.  Sherlock  again  told 
her  that  this  was  not  adequate  consideration 
of  an  Issue  which  was  of  such  great  conse- 
quence to  the  Intercity  bus  Industry,  and 
certainly  would  not  substitute  for  a  personal 
appearance  before  the  subcormnlttee.  He  was 
told  that  the  hearings  could  not  be  reopened 
for  one  witness.  Mr.  Sherlock  stated  that  he 
understood  there  were  other  prospective  wit- 
nesses who  had  not  been  able  to  testify,  but 
that  made  no  difference.  Mr.  Sherlock  sent 
the  enclosed  letter  to  Ms.  Swartz  protesting 
the  action. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  we  realized  that 
we  had  to  protest  vigorously  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  the  leadership  In  the  House 
as  well  as  the  public.  This  Is  the  most  ar- 
rogant misuse  of  power  by  a  subcommittee 
chairman  I  have  experienced  in  the  seven 
years  I  have  been  In  Washington,  first  as 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Railway  As- 
sociation, and  later  as  president  of  the 
American  Bus  Association. 

Tou  state  in  your  letter  that,  "the  intent 
of  developing  rail  passenger  service  is  not  to 
divert  traffic  from  the  bus  industry,  but  to 
divert  it  from  the  private  automobile." 
Whether  it  is  your  intent  to  damage  the  bus 
Industry  or  not  is  not  the  issue.  The  basic 
question  is  whether  the  bus  Industry  will  be 
damaged  or  not,  and  on  this  issue,  we  have 
not  been  allowed  to  present  testimony.  The 
purpose  of  hearings,  among  other  things,  is 
to  determine  all  ramifications  of  legislation 
and  you  have  not  done  that.  We  will  be  hurt. 
The  only  Impartial  and  authoritative  analysis 
of  the  extent  of  harm  Amtrak  has  done  to  the 
bus  Industry  has  been  conducted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  Its  report  finds 
that: 

"The  intercity  bus  Industry  competes  with 
Amtrak  for  passengers,  a  rivalry  made  pos- 
sible by  the  large  Federal  subsidies  Amtrak 
receives. 

"There  Is  little  question  that  subsidized 
Amtrak  service  has  attracted  customers  that 
would  have  otherwise  ridden  buses." 

We  have  testified  in  other  hearings  that 
the  drop  in  bus  traffic  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor (down  27  percent)  since  Amtrak's  start- 
up in  May,  1971  has  been  much  greater  than 
in  other  areas  throughout  the  country  (down 
9  percent).  We  believe  this  is  clearly  due  to 
the  aggressive  development  of  Amtrak  In  the 
corridor  and  Amtrak's  use  of  Federal  sub- 
sidles  to  price  Its  services  to  be  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  bus.  Furthermore,  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  on  the  North- 
east Corridor  estimates  an  additional  28.4 
percent  of  btis  traffic  in  the  corridor  will  be 
diverted  to  Amtrak  by  NECIP  by  1990.  Tet, 
you  say  you  do  not  believe  an  extension  of 
such  service  to  possibly  18  more  corridors 
will  have  a  heavy  Impact  on  the  bus  industry. 

The  Justification  for  the  "emerging"  cor- 
ridor legislation  Is  based  on  an  assumption 
as  to  the  fuel  efficiency  of  the  train  which  is 
unrealistic.  It  does  not  exist  today  nor  will 
it  come  about  in  the  future.  The  forecast  of 
fuel  use  made  by  the  FRA  analysis  shows  a 
train  mile  fuel  efficiency  of  these  corridors 
two  and  one-half  times  the  experience  of 
Amtrak  in  1978.  There  la  simply  no  tech- 
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nologlcal  breakthrough  In  the  offing  whicb 
will  bring  this  mafsive  change  about.  All  we 
know  at  present  is  that  Amtrak  has  the  cur- 
rent fuel  efficiency  of  the  car  used  in  inter- 
city service.  The  bus  has  a  fuel  efficiency  4  to 
6  times  that  of  either  of  them.  The  negative 
impact  on  the  fuel  efficient  bus  will  mean 
that  the  "emerging"  corridors  will  actually 
consume  more  fuel  than  will  be  consumed  if 
the  corridors  do  not  emerge.  That  informa- 
tion is  not  in  your  record  either. 

In  your  last  paragraph  you  state,  "I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  bus  industry  will  sup- 
port the  legislation  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee."  Mr.  Florio,  this  legisla- 
tion will  lead  to  very  serious  harm  to  this 
Industry  and  will  bring  about  unknown 
consequences  for  this,  the  most  fuel  effi- 
cient  form  of   transportation   which   exists. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  support  such  a 
program  which  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  this  country  In  conserving  fuel  and  has 
such  potential  for  harm  to  this  industry. 

Since  you  state  In  your  letter  that  yotir 
colleagues  are  "extremely  upset"  by  my 
original  letter,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  them  copies  of  our  letters  so  that 
they  have  the  full  background  on  the  issue, 
as  we  see  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  H.  Miller. 

American  Bus  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1, 1980. 
Hon.  James  J.  Florio, 

Chairman      Subcommittee    on     Transporta- 
tion and  Commerce.  House  Office  Build- 
ing.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Chairman    Florio:     The    American 
Bus    Association    respectfully    requests    the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcom- 
mittee  with   regards   to  the   emerging   cor- 
ridors issue.  As  you  know  the  development 
of  these   corridors  may  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  the  operations  of  our  members 
and  we  should  therefore  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Davio  H.  Miller. 

New  Jersey  Motor 
Bu.s  AssocuTioN,  Inc., 
West  Orange.  N.J..  March  5, 19SG. 
Mr.  David  H.  Miller, 

Director    of    Governmental    and    Industry 

Affairs,      American      Bus      Association, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dave:    Thanks   for  the   fund  raiser 

ticket  for  Congressman  Jim  Florio.  Tou  may 

recall  that  he  advised  that  his  subcommittee 

was  not  concerned  with  bus  transportation, 

only  with   trains.  He  further  told   us  that 

Congressman    Jim    Howard's    Public    Works 

Subcommittee  dealt  with  bus  transportation. 

Consequently,   Florio   cordially   barred   us 

from  appearing  at  his  recent  hearing  in  New 

Jersey. 

If  you  receive  any  invitations  for  a  Jim 
Howard  fund  raiser,  please  let  us  know. 
Cordially, 

F^NK   P.   Qallagbzr, 

President. 

American  Bus  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  13,  1980. 
Ma.  Debbie  Swartz, 

Staff    Assistant,    Subcommittee    on    Trans- 
portation and  Commerce,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Swartz:  This  Is  to  be  sure  that 
the  record  Is  straight. 

(1)  Arthur  Lewis,  and  no  one  else  here, 
had  any  conversation  with  Congressman 
Florio  today. 

(2)  We  do  not  consider  your  notification, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  to  be  any 
reason  fox  retreating  from  our  February  1 
request  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  whole  issue  of  expanding  Amtrak 
service  to  corridors  outside  the  Northeast. 

(3)  We   consider   it   a   shocking   travesty 


that  the  Chairman  will  not  allow  us  to  tes- 
tify on  a  matter  that  is  of  great  consequence 
to  this  industry. 

(4)  The  existing  hearing  record  is  not 
adequate  to  Justify  moving  forward  on  this 
Issue.  The  full  and  accurate  facts  concerning 
cost  energy  impact.  anJ  the  consequence  of 
proposed  action  on  bus  companies  or  others 
have  not  been  fully  and  fairly  analyzed  and 
considered. 

Sincerely, 

NoaMAN  B.  Sherlock. 

SuBCOMMrrrEE  on 
Transportation  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  25, 1980. 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lewis, 
President,  American  Bus  Association, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Art  :  I  Just  wanted  to  Inform  you  that 
someone  has  sent  out  over  your  signature,  on 
your  stationery,  a  letter  which  is  Inaccurate, 
intemperate,  and  extremely  unprofessional 
in  content  and  style.  I  have  conveyed  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  received  it.  and  they 
were  extremely  upset  over  this  less  than 
mature  communication,  my  feeling  that  an 
individual  of  your  stature  could  not  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  letter.  The  let- 
ter discusses  the  Subcommittee's  develop- 
ment of  legislation  on  rail  corridors  around 
the  country. 

As  you  are  well  aware  from  our  conversa- 
tions, the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Commerce  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  reviewing  the  need  for  these  cor- 
ridors around  the  country.  The  Subcommit- 
tee held  four  days  of  hearings  on  these  cor- 
ridors and  two  other  days  on  the  Northeast 
Corridor. 

Both  the  American  Bus  Association  and 
the  Greyhound  Bus  Company  have  testified 
at  these  hearings  and  submitted  statements 
for  the  record.  We  appreciate  your  input  in- 
to the  development  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  and  others  in  the  bus 
Industry  many  times,  "the  Intent  of  develop- 
ing raU  passenger  service  is  not  to  divert 
traffic  from  the  bus  industry,  but  to  divert  it 
from  the  private  automobile.  The  San  Diego 
to  Los  Angeles  Corridor  is  a  perfect  example 
of  what  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish. 
Over  95  percent  of  the  traffic  in  that  corridor 
is  by  automobile  or  airplane.  Both  bus  and 
rail  traffic  is  a  minute  percentage.  We  are 
attempting  to  get  some  of  the  95  percent 
out  of  their  automobiles  and  Into  more 
efficient  modes  of  transportation. 

We  would  hope  that  the  b\is  Industry  can 
cooperate  with  Amtrak  to  attract  people  out 
of  private  automobiles.  Both  the  bus  and  rail 
Industry  will  benefit,  and  the  public  will 
benefit  as  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bus  industry  will 
support  the  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Florio, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  time 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  bus  as- 
sociation did  testify  in  California — it 
was  the  Greyhound  Bus  Co. — which  cer- 
tainly does  not  speak  for  the  American 
Bus  Association.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
when  you  are  talking  about  establishing 
13  potential  corridors  that  would  cost  at 
least  $1  billion  each  and  more,  depend- 
ing upon  studies,  that  is  rather  compre- 
hensive legislation. 

Whether  this  is  a  preliminary  author- 
ization to  a  more  formal  authorization, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  does  kind  of  ear- 
mark potentially  $13  to  $18  billion  in 
funds  out  of  the  $34  billion  that  will  be 
available  over  the  next  10  years  out  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  legislation. 

Mr.    PURSELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    re- 


claiming my  time,  which  has  about  ex- 
pired, I  think  the  gentleman  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Authorization  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  at  a  later  date 
when  we  have  more  projected  costs  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Pcssell) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hagedorn  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pttrsell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  what  is  the  ur- 
gency of  putting  it  in  this  legislation? 
It  is  just  perfimctory? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant, in  terms  of  our  energy  and  the 
crisis  with  which  we  are  faced  in  this 
Nation,  that  a  balanced  transportation 
program  is  essential.  This  country  is  be- 
hind, 50  years  behind,  in  pubhc  trans- 
portation. So  I  think  the  urgency  is  very 
obvious  from  an  energy,  land  use,  cost 
eflScient  standpoint,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  putting  it  in  the  bill  so 
that  we  can  move  ahead  in  public  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  The  gentleman  fa- 
vors the  obUgation,  then,  of  these  future 
commitments  in  lieu  of  all  of  the  other 
tremendous  mass  transit  energy-saving, 
conservation  measures  that  this  body 
might  adopt. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigan)  brought  this  bill  along 
with  the  Rock  Island  crisis  and  the 
urgency  of  that  deadline  in  mind.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  have  national  legisla- 
tion, we  cannot  limit  our  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  or 
to  the  needs  of  the  Northeast  States 
alone.  The  section  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  would  strike  from  the 
bill  is  what  makes  this  act  truly  national 
in  scope. 

I  am  not  moved  overmuch  by  veto 
threats  conveyed  to  us,  as  they  were,  by 
the  conversations  carried  on  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  But  even  if 
they  had  been  conveyed  directly,  it  i? 
not  the  function  of  this  body  to  go  hat  In 
hand  to  the  administration  and  ask  what 
will  be  vetoed  or  what  will  not  be  vetoed. 
We  have  to  put  together  what  we  con- 
sider the  best,  most  balanced  legislation, 
and  send  that  down  to  the  White  House. 
My  guess  is  that  this  bill  will  not  be 
vetoed. 

Far  more  than  about  the  veto  threat,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  OPEC  threat 
and  what  we  are  doing  as  a  nation  to 
insure  that  we  can  get  from  one  place  to 
another  if  we  again  have  a  shortage  of, 
oil.  In  such  crises,  great  burdens  must  be 
borne  by  forms  of  transportation  which 
are  most  efBcient  in  consumption  of  fuel. 
Great  numbers  will  switch  to  the  trains. 
This  bill  allows  us  to  prepare  for  that 
eventuality. 

It  happens  that  a  part  of  the  Justi- 
fication for  this  bill  is  the  changing  eco- 
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presents  us  with  a  real  quandary.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  anxious  to  have  this 
measure  pass  this  body,  and  we  are  anx- 
ious to  show  our  support  for  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  fine  work  of  the  sub- 
committee and  committee. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recognize 
that  the  Senate  and  the  administration 
are  apparently  opposed  to  everything  in 
this  measure  except  title  II.  Without  the 
passage  of  this  amendment,  we  may 
have  a  prolonged  battle  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  with  the 
administration  over  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

We  in  the  Middle  West  are  faced  with 
a  very  serious  emergency.  We  have  rail- 
roads that  are  not  nmning.  We  have  em- 
ployees who  are  unemployed. 

We  have  shippers  who  are  not  ship- 
ping. And  through  each  day  this  legisla- 
tion is  delayed,  we  are  watching  the 
deterioration  of  our  railroad  system. 
Shippers  who  depend  on  the  Rock 
Island  are  gradually  finding  alternative 
methods  to  ship  their  goods. 

Employees  are  scattering  to  find  other 
kinds  of  employment.  This  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  allow  to  drag  on  and  on. 

I  was  considering  whether  or  not  I 
should  support  this  amendment  when  I 
listened  to  the  colloquy  between  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

While  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  his  excellent  work  in 
this  area,  I  did  not  sense  any  indication 
in  that  conversation  that  if  this  measure 
did  get  bogged  down  in  conference  com- 
mittee there  would  be  a  willingness  to 
recognize  that  part  of  this  bill  is  emer- 
gency legislation,  while  part  of  it  is  legis- 
lation that  is  not  of  an  emergency 
nature.  I  think  we  need  that  kind  of  com- 
mitment if  we  who  see  the  necessity  of 
legislation  passing  affecting  the  Rock 
Island  are  going  to  be  able  to  oppose  the 
Hagedorn  amendment. 

So  in  view  of  the  lack  of  that  kind  of 
commitment  from  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  I  feel  compelled  to 
support  the  Hagedorn  amendment  and 
hope  that  we  can  consider  first  the 
emergency  legislation  which  is  a  part  of 
this  bill  and  then,  secondly,  give  due 
deliberation  to  that  additional  legisla- 
tion which  is  important  for  the  overall 
future  transportation  of  the  country  but 
is  not  of  an  emergency  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  background 
in  mind,  I  support  Mr.  Hagedorn's 
amendment  to  delete  from  H.R.  6837  sec- 
tion 110,  which  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  13  additional  rail  passenger 
corridors  around  the  country.  Today, 
we  are  considering  a  bill  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  Iowa  and  the  Midwest. 
Title  n  of  H.R.  6837  deals  with  the 
bankrupt  Rock  Island  Railroad  system. 
We  need  to  pass  this  bill  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  in  order  that  the  provisions 
of  title  n  can  become  effective  to  miti- 
gate the  adverse  impacts  that  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Rock  Island  will  have  upon 
Midwest  shippers  and  Rock  Island  em- 
ployees. However,  without  the  passage 
of  Mr.  Hagedorn's  amendment,  it  is 
likely  this  bill  will  be  delayed  and  per- 
haps rejected. 

The  Rock  Island  system  covers  roughly 


7,000  miles  over  a  total  of  13  States.  One 
thousand,  five  hundred,  ninety -one  miles 
of  this  system  are  located  in  Iowa.  This 
system  is  essential  to  both  the  principal 
grain  producing  and  industrial  areas 
within  Iowa.  Thirty-two  multiple-car 
grain  loading  facilities  and  171  grain 
elevators  depend  upon  this  rail  service. 
The  Rock  Island  Railroad  carried  28 
percent  of  all  orginating  and  terminat- 
ing rail  traffic  in  Iowa.  This  includes 
movement  of  26  percent  of  Iov,a  agricul- 
tural products  originating  in  the  State. 
Keep  in  mind,  I  am  speaking  of  Iowa 
alone — there  are  12  other  States  that 
rely  on  the  service  from  the  Rock  Island 
system. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad,  however, 
has  been  ordered  by  bankruptcy  court  to 
liquidate.  This  decision  has  left  the  Mid- 
west in  a  very  precarious  position.  Ex- 
tensive efforts  have  been  made  to  insure 
that  service  not  be  disrupted  and  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  sale  of 
as  many  lines  as  possible. 

Gains  have  been  made  in  negotiating 
sales.  Furthermore,  railroads  have  been 
lined  up  to  take  over  temporary  operat- 
ing authority  for  77  percent  of  the  Rock 
Island  system.  Unfortunately,  not  all  of 
our  objectives  have  been  accomplished. 
Title  n  of  H.R.  6837,  however,  goes  far 
in  reaching  these  critical  goals. 

Title  n  provides  $4  million  for  con- 
tinued service  over  emergency  areas  of 
the  system  that  will  likely  be  purchased, 
but  have  not  attracted  offers  from  other 
railroads  for  temporary  operating  au- 
thority. Of  equal  importance  is  section 
217  of  title  n,  which  gives  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  clear  authority 
to  grant  temporary  operating  authority 
to  carriers  willing  to  operate  lines  for  an 
interim  period  during  which  sales  of 
these  lines  can  be  finalized.  A  recent 
court  decision  had  left  this  earlier- 
assumed  authority  in  doubt. 

Another  key  element  of  title  n  is  the 
labor  protection  provision  to  cover  those 
Rock  Island  employees  who  are  not  hired 
by  purchasing  or  interim  operating  rail- 
roads. Only  about  30  percent  of  the  8,280 
Rock  Island  employees  will  likely  be 
hired;  consequently,  it  is  essential  to 
these  people  that  this  legislation  be 
passed — and  passed  soon — in  order  that 
they  will  know  better  what  their  options 
and  alternatives  are  and,  therefore,  will 
better  be  able  to  plan  for  their  futures. 
For  too  long  these  employees  have  not 
known  what  lies  ahead  for  them. 

Notwithstanding  my  support  for  title 
n,  I  am  concerned  about  the  overall  bill. 
I  am  dismayed  that  two  other  major 
pieces  of  railroad  legislation  were  in- 
cluded with  the  consideration  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  I  would  have  much 
preferred  debating  these  three  signifi- 
cant proposals  separately.  I  believe  the 
Senate  was  more  on-track  with  its  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
Rock  Island. 

My  concern  about  H.R.  6837  is  founded 
upon  two  major  considerations:  First, 
the  critical  time  element  involved  with 
the  Rock  Island  situation,  and  second, 
the  absence  of  a  real  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  passenger  rail  provisions  sepa- 
rately and  on  their  own  merits. 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway 
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Co.  has  been  providing  directed  service 
over  the  Rock  Island  lines.  Carriers  as- 
suming interim  service  are  scheduled  to 
take  over  most  of  the  system's  opera- 
tions on  April  1.  Most  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land employees  will  be  dismissed  at  this 
point.  The  longer  this  legislation  is  de- 
layed, the  longer  these  employees  will 
have  to  wait  for  their  labor  protection 
benefits. 

In  addition,  some  carriers  have  felt 
hesitant  to  take  over  temporary  operat- 
ing authority  until  the  labor  protection 
issue  is  settled.  More  serious  is  the  com- 
plete shutdown  of  service  over  areas  that 
will  probably  be  purchased,  but  have  not 
attracted  offers  for  interim  service.  Un- 
til this  legislation  is  enacted,  these  areas 
will  suffer  needlessly.  Adverse  impacts 
will  also  be  felt  indirectly  by  those  who 
rely  on  these  areas  for  products  and 
supplies.  Delays  in  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  could  cost  shippers  dearly. 
Each  day  that  goes  by  without  service 
over  the  Rock  Island  costs  lowans  alone 
nearly  $500,000.  We  must  act  quickly. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  Rock  Is- 
land legislation  was  not  left  a  separate 
issue,  and,  instead,  was  attached  to  the 
passenger  rail  service  legislation,  swift 
action  is  now  in  jeopardy.  Both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  administration  have  ex- 
pressed their  objections,  in  particular,  to 
the  "emerging  corridors"  provisions  of 
H.R.  6837.  It  seems  likely  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  wiU  be  stalled  in  con- 
ference committee  because  of  the  addi- 
tion of  this  provision.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration has  threatened  a  veto  if 
the  "emerging  corridors"  provision  re- 
mains in  this  bill.  The  potential  adverse 
ramifications  that  this  could  have  upon 
midwestem  areas  served  by  the  Rock  Is- 
land system  are  very  disturbing. 

The  second  basis  for  my  concern 
about  H.R.  6837  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  many  midvvestern  Representatives 
have  been  deprived  of  the  real  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  passenger  rail  legis- 
lation on  its  own  merits.  Mindful  of  the 
emergency  Rock  Island  Railroad  situa- 
tion that  hovers  over  us  in  the  Midwest. 
we  are  being  forced  into  a  position  of 
support  of  this  entire  bill  regardless  of 
our  true  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  provisions.  However,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn's amendment  will  free  this  legisla- 
tion of  the  provisions  that  are  jeopar- 
dizing swift  action  and  approval  by 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

I  suggest  that  we  come  back  at  a  later 
date  to  consider  the  "emerging  corri- 
dors" legislation.  At  that  time,  we  will  be 
able  to  take  a  close,  careful  look  at  its 
merits.  But  today,  we  must  delete  this 
provision  from  our  consideration  in  or- 
der to  avoid  extended  delays  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Midwest  and  the 
Nation.  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Hagedorn's  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hagedorn  amendment.  Some  of  the 
Members  know  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Policy  Com- 
mission and  indeed  am  deeply  committed 
to  a  balanced  transportation  system  in 
America,  but  this  is  the  wrong  bill  on 
which  to  deal  with  questions  of  increas- 
ing corridors  for  Amtrak. 


I  realize  maybe  a  billion  dollars  would 
not  be  actually  spent.  I  realize  that  may- 
be the  close  to  a  billion  dollars  that  is 
talked  about  here  for  Amtrak  and  new 
corridors  will  never  actuaUy  come  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  the  point  is 
we  have  a  transportation  emergency  in 
America  today. 

Indeed,  part  of  the  language  of  the 
legislation  talks  about  the  emergency 
Rock  Island  assistance.  I  say  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  encumber  this  emer- 
gency legislation  with  the  language  that 
deals  with  new  Amtrak  corridors.  That 
is  an  issue  which  should  be  taken  up  by 
itself  in  other  legislation. 

Remember,  the  administration  has 
given  a  signal  that  they  are  against  these 
Amtrak  corridors,  at  least  the  language 
in  this  legislation.  Remember,  the  Sen- 
ate has  indicated  that  they  are  not  in 
support  of  it. 

I  say  it  would  be  wrong  to  jeopardize 
the  truly  emergency  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  encumbering  it  with  the  new 
language  that  deals  with  the  possibility 
of  new  corridors. 

For  that  reason  and  the  interest  of 
moving  ahead  to  deal  with  needed  emer- 
gency transportation  legislation,  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  Hagedorn  amend- 
ment so  that  we  might  strip  away  this 
controversial  section  which  indeed  could 
jeopardize  the  emergency  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
given  a  very  convincing  argument  on 
one  point  against  the  legislation,  but  I 
also  want  to  point  out  again  that  despite 
the  protest  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  one 
title  of  the  bill  has  a  potential  for  budget 
busting  that  will  go  on  for  years  to  come. 
The  figures  I  have  seen,  and  they  have 
not  been  refuted,  indicate  that  each  rail 
corridor  could  cost  as  much  as  a  bil- 
lion dollars  or  more.  The  Northeast 
corridor  is  losing  money  as  it  stands 
now.  This  bill  is  the  place  to  start  bal- 
ancing budgets,  with  authorizing  legis- 
lation that  provides  a  downpayment, 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  this  bill,  for 
untold  deficit  spending  in  the  future.  We 
do  not  have  the  money.  We  should  not 
kid  these  areas  of  the  country  that  are 
under  study  that  we  are  going  to  have 
the  money.  If  you  love  the  balanced 
budget,  as  everybody  says  they  do  these 
days,  this  amendment  allows  you  to  kill 
a  potential  $13  or  $14  biUion  or  more  in 
unnecessary  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  cannot  let  go  unre- 
futed  the  points  that  have  been  made. 
We  have  now  escalated  the  $1  billion 
nonauthorized  in  this  bill  to  a  $13  bil- 
lion nonauthorization.  This  bill  does  not 
provide  an  authorization  for  $1  billion 
or  $850  million.  The  representation  has 
been  made;  the  administration  is  not 
supportive  of  this  bill.  It  is  based  upon — 
and  I  saw  the  letter — the  statement  by 
the  Secretary  that  this  creates  an  au- 


thorization  of  $1   billion;   that  is  not 
correct. 

I  assume  the  administration  will  re- 
evaluate its  position  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  law  does  do. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  say,  in  concluding,  let  us  not  en- 
cumber this  legislation  with  these  con- 
troversial provisions — imderline  the  word 
"controversial" — there  are  two  sides  to 
this  issue,  but  let  us  not  even  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  where  we  must  deal 
with  these  controversies.  Let  us  limit 
ourselves  to  the  emergency  at  hand  and 
that  way  proceed  expeditiously  to 
solve  it. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yirid  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  VAI^  DEERLIN.  Had  I  been  more 
persuasive  in  committee,  everything 
that  the  gentleman  says  would  have 
been  true. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  just  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  could  explain  exactly 
how  much  money  will  be  expended  out- 
side the  Rock  Island  portion  of  this  bill. 
We  have  heard  that  it  is  not  $1  billion 
and  it  is  not  $13  billiCHi.  How  much  does 
the  gentleman  visualize  is  obligated  un- 
der this  section? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  provisions  outside 
of  the  Rock  Island,  the  provisiMis  other 
than  those  that  are  in  the  budget,  are 
about  $155  million. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  hear  statements  made  by  the  people 
managing  this  bill  that  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  but  a  pittance,  just  a  few  million 
dollars.  Well,  a  few  million  dollars  is  im- 
portant to  the  taxpayers  who  pay  it.  This 
rail  corridor  study  section  would  not  be 
in  the  bill  unless  eventually  the  sponsors 
want  to  see  these  corridors  treated  as  the 
Northeast  corridor  has  been  treated,  and 
that  means  massive  deficit  spending. 

We  know  the  history  of  the  Northeast 
corridor.  It  runs  through  my  district 
for  about  90  miles.  Without  criticizing 
Amtrak,  because  they  inherited  a  very 
bad  situation,  we  were  originally  told 
back  in  1976  that  the  corridor  was  going 
to  cost  about  $1.75  billion.  Now  it  is  es- 
timated at  $2.5  billion.  That  is  just  one 
corridor.  This  bill  proposes  that  13  more 
such  corridors  in  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  be  financed  out  of  whatever 
source.  The  statistics,  if  my  colleagues 
will  look  at  Amtrak's  own  estimates  for 
revitalizing  and  rebuilding  track,  and 
signals,  and  all  of  the  other  expenses, 
could  reach  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion  for 
each  one  of  these  corridors. 

We  always  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  appropriation  bill  aai  ig- 
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so  bad  in  this  Congress 
a  lack  of  will  on  eco- 
matters  that  we  cannot 
;.  We  see  money  about 
the  windfall  profit  tax 
it  quick,  let  us  spend 
we  have  to  spend  it." 
to  pay  our  debts?  That  is 
in  the  Hagedorn  amend- 
c^lleagues  are  going  to  vote 
recess  for  a  balanced 
( an   start   today   showing 
guts  and  their  fortitude 
and  start  by  stop- 
in  its  tracks.  I  mean 
t^-acks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


I  want  to  thank  the 

ielding.  As  the  gentleman 

knows,  we  have  already 

f5  billion  on  the  North- 

i  nd  this  bill  contemplates 

$750  million   on  the 

The  gentleman  from 

not  said  anything  about 

expenditures,  but  contin- 

the  other  13  corridors. 

I  regret  the  huge  costs 

corridor  despite  the 

through  my  district  for 

When  Amtrak  took  over 

hey  did  was  to  cut  out  all 

the  90  miles  in  my  dis- 

to  fight  for  3  years  to 

reactivated,  and  they  finally 

is  making  money.  But  the 

ought  not  to  be  in  the 

Government  does  not 

running  railroads  than 

post  oflSce.  They  ought 

l^vate  enterprise. 

Is  the  gentleman  at 

the  inconsistency  of  his 

the  $750  million  and 

he    other    day    on    the 


tike 


As  I  just  said,  I  re- 

of  the  Northeast  corri- 

leam  from  our  past 

Government    of    the 


United  States  should  not  assume  the 
role  of  private  enterprise  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  certainly  should 
not  go  further  than  it  has  with  the  ex- 
ample of  the  money-losing  Northeast 
corridor  before  us. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  But  the  gentleman 
is  not  in  any  way  troubled  by  the  faxit 
he  has  supported  the  corridor  that 
serves  his  district? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  As  I  said,  I  certainly 
am  troubled.  I  can  hardly  go  to  sleep 
nights  for  thinking  about  the  cost  of 
Amtrak  and  of  government  in  general. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn). 

The  question  was  tal:en;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hagedorn) 
there  were — ayes  23,  noes  20. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and,  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  A  quorum  is  not  present.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names : 


[Roll  No.  170) 

Abdnor 

Butler 

English 

Akaka 

Byron 

Erdahl 

Albosta 

Campbell 

Ertel 

Alexander 

Carney 

Evans,  Ga. 

Ambro 

Carr 

Evans,  Ind. 

Anderson, 

Carter 

Fary 

Calif. 

Cheney 

Fazio 

Andrews, 

Chlsholm 

Flndley 

N.  Dak. 

Clausen 

Fisher 

Annunzlo 

Clay 

FUppo 

Applegate 

Cleveland 

Plorlo 

Archer 

dinger 

Foley 

Ashbrook 

Coelho 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Collins,  111. 

Ford,  Tenn 

Atkinson 

Conable 

Porsythe 

AuCoIn 

Conte 

Fountain 

Badham 

Corcoran 

Fowler 

Bafalls 

Conn an 

Frost 

Bailey 

Cotter 

Fuqua 

Baldus 

Coughlln 

Garcia 

Barnard 

Courier 

Gaydos 

Barnes 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gephardt 

Bauman 

D'Amours 

GUman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gingrich 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Glnn 

Bedell 

Danlelson 

Ollckman 

Benjamin 

Daschle 

Gonzalez 

Bennett 

Davis,  Mich. 

Goodllng 

Bereuter 

Davis,  B.C. 

Gore 

BevlU 

de  la  Oarza 

Gradlson 

Blaggl 

Deckard 

Oramm 

Blanchard 

Dellums 

Green 

Boggs 

Derrick 

Grlsham 

Boland 

Derwlnskl 

Gudger 

Boiling 

Devlne 

Guyer 

Boner 

Dickinson 

Hagedorn 

Bouquard 

DlngeU 

Hall,  Ohio 

Brademas 

Dixon 

HaU,  Tex. 

Breaux 

Dodd 

Hamilton 

Brlnkley 

Donnelly 

Hammer- 

Brodhead 

Drlnan 

schmldt 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hance 

Broomfleld 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Harris 

Brown,  Calif. 

Early 

Hawkins 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edgar 

Heckler 

BroyhlU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Heftel 

Burgener 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hlghtower 

Burllson 

Edwards.  Okla. 

HlllU 

Burton,  John 

Emery 

Hlnion 

Holland 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sensenbrenner 

Hollenbeck 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Shannon 

Holt 

Moakley 

Sharp 

Hopkins 

Moffett 

Shelby 

Horton 

Mollohan 

Shiunway 

Hubbard 

Montgomery 

Shuster 

Huckaby 

Moore 

Skelton 

Hughes 

Moorhead, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hutto 

Calif. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Hyde 

Mottl 

Snowe 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Jeffords 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Solarz 

Jeffries 

Murtha 

Solomon 

Jenkins 

Myers,  Ind. 

Spellman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Natcher 

Spence 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

St  Germain 

Kastenmeler 

Nelson 

Stack 

Kelly 

Nichols 

Staggers 

Klldee 

O'Brien 

Stangeland 

Kindness 

Oakar 

Stanton 

Kogovsek 

Oberstar 

Stark 

Kostmayer 

Ottlnger 

Steed 

Kramer 

Panetta 

Stenbolm 

LaFalce 

Pashayan 

Stewart 

Latta 

Patten 

Stokes 

Leach,  Iowa 

Patterson 

Stratton 

Leach,  La. 

Paul 

Studds 

Leath,  Tex. 

Pease 

Swift 

Lee 

Pepper 

Symms 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Synar 

Lei  and 

Peyser 

Tauke 

Lent 

Pickle 

Taylor 

Levltas 

Porter 

Thomas 

Lloyd 

Preyer 

Traxler 

Loeffler 

Price 

Trlble 

Long,  La. 

Pursell 

Udall 

Long,  Md. 

Quayle 

UUman 

Lott 

Qulllen 

Van  Deerlln 

Lowry 

Rallsback 

Vento 

Lujan 

Rangel 

Volkmer 

Luken 

Ratchford 

Walgren 

Lundlne 

Regula 

Walker 

McCormack 

Reuss 

Wampler 

McEwen 

Rhodes 

Watklns 

McHugh 

Rlnaldo 

Weaver 

McKay 

Rltter 

White 

McKlnney 

Roberts 

Whltehurst 

Madlgan 

Robinson 

Whitley 

Magulre 

Roe 

Whlttaker 

Markey 

Rose 

Whltten 

Marks 

Rosenthal 

Williams,  Mont 

Marlenee 

Roth 

Winn 

Marriott 

Rousselot 

Wlrth 

Martin 

Roybal 

Wolff 

Matsul 

Royer 

Wolpe 

Mattox 

Rudd 

Wright 

Mavroules 

Russo 

Wyatt 

MazzoU 

Sabo 

Wydler 

Mica 

Santlnl 

Wylle 

Michel 

Satterfleld 

Tates 

Mlkulskl 

Sawyer 

Yatron 

Miller,  Calif. 

Schroeder 

Young,  Pla. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Schulze 

Young,  Mo. 

Mlneta 

Sebellus 

Zablockl 

Mlnlsh 

Selberllng 

Zeferettl 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred  and 

thirty-eight  Members  have  answered  to 

their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 

the  Committee  will  resiune  its  business. 

ni550 

BECOROCD    VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  84,  noes  266, 
not  voting  81,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

171] 

AYBS— 84 

Abdnor 

Devlne 

Holt 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Hopkins 

N.  Dak. 

English 

Hubbard 

Ashbrook 

Erdahl 

Huckaby 

Barnard 

Evans,  Oa. 

Hutto 

Bauman 

Forsythe 

Jacobs 

Breaux 

Fountain 

Jenkins 

Broomfleld 

Goodllng 

Kelly 

Butler 

Gradlson 

Kindness 

Cheney 

Gudger 

Kogovsek 

dinger 

Guyer 

Kramer 

Conable 

Hagedorn 

LaUa 

Corcoran 

Hammer- 

Leach,  Iowa 

Crane,  Daniel 

schmldt 

Lott 

Daschle 

Harsha 

Lujan 

Derrick 

HUUs 

McDonald 

Derwlnskl 

Hlnson 

Martin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Schulze 

Tauke 

Montgomery 

Sharp 

Taylor 

Moore 

Shuster 

Thomas 

Mottl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vento 

Myers,  Ind. 

Snyder 

Walker 

Paul 

Solomon 

Watklns 

Porter 

Stangeland 

Whitley 

Quayle 

Stanton 

Whltten 

Roberts 

Steed 

Williams,  Mont 

Rousselot 

Stenholm 

Wydler 

Rudd 

Synxms 

Wylle 

Sabo 

Synar 
NOES— 266 

Akaka 

Flippo 

Nedzl 

Albosta 

Florlo 

Nelson 

Alexander 

Foley 

Nichols 

Ambro 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nowak 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Tenn. 

O'Brien 

Calif. 

Fowler 

Oakar 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Frost 

Oberstar 

Annunzlo 

Fuqua 

Obey 

Applegate 

Garcia 

Ottlnger 

Archer 

Gaydos 

Panetta 

Ashley 

Gephardt 

Pashayan 

Atkinson 

Gibbons 

Patten 

AuColn 

Oilman 

Patterson 

Badham 

Gingrich 

Pease 

Bafalis 

Glnn 

Pepper 

Bailey 

Gllckman 

Perkins 

Baldus 

Gonzalez 

Peyser 

Barnes 

Gore 

Pickle 

Beard,  R.I. 

Gramm 

Preyer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Green 

Price 

Bedell 

Grlsham 

Pursell 

Benjamin 

Hall,  Ohio 

Qulllen 

Bennett 

Hall,  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Bereuter 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Bevlll 

Hance 

Ratchford 

Biaggi 

Harris 

Regula 

Blanchard 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Heckler 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Heftel 

Rlnaldo 

Boiling 

Hlghtower 

Ritter 

Boner 

Holland 

Robinson 

Bouquard 

Hollenbeck 

Roe 

Brademas 

Horton 

Rose 

Brlnkley 

Hughes 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Hyde 

Roth 

Brooks 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jeffries 

Royer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif 

Russo 

Broyhlll 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Santlnl 

Buchanan 

Kastenmeler 

Satterfleld 

Burgener 

Klldee 

Sawyer 

Burllson 

Kostmayer 

Schroeder 

Burton,  John 

LaFalce 

Sebellus 

Byron 

Leach,  La. 

Selberllng 

Campbell 

Leath,  Tex. 

Sensenbrenner 

Carney 

Lee 

Shannon 

Carr 

Lehuian 

Shelby 

Carter 

Leland 

Shumway 

Cavanaugh 

Lent 

Skelton 

Chlsholm 

Levltas 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clausen 

Lloyd 

Snowe 

Clay 

Loeffler 

Solarz 

Cleveland 

Long,  La. 

Spellman 

Coelho 

Long,  Md. 

Spence 

Collins,  III. 

Lowry 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Luken 

Stack 

Conyers 

Lundlne 

Staggers 

Corman 

McCormack 

Stark 

Cotter 

McEwen 

Stewart 

Coughlln 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Courter 

McKay 

Stratton 

D'Amours 

McKlnney 

Studds 

Daniel,  Dan 

Madlgan 

Swift 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Magulre 

Traxler 

Danlelson 

Markey 

Trlble 

Davis,  Mich. 

Marks 

Udall 

Davis,  S.C. 

Marlenee 

xniman 

de  la  Garza 

Marriott 

Van  Deerlln 

Deckard 

Matsul 

Volkmer 

Dellums 

Mattox 

Walgren 

Dickinson 

Mavroules 

Wampler 

DlngeU 

MazzoU 

Waxman 

Dixon 

Mica 

Weaver 

Dodd 

Michel 

White 

Donnelly 

Mlkulskl 

Whltehurst 

Drlnan 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Whlttaker 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mlneta 

Winn 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mlnlsh 

Wlrth 

Early 

Mitchell,  Md. 

wour 

Edgar 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Wolpe 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moakley 

Wright 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moffett 

Wyatt 

Emery 

Mollohan 

Yates 

Ertel 

Moorhead, 

Yatron 

Evans.  Ind. 

Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

Fary 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Young,  Mo. 

Fazio 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Flndley 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Zeferettl 

FlBb 

Murtha 

FUher 

Natcher 

NOT  VOTINO— «1 


Addabbo 

Fithlan 

McCloskey 

Anderson,  lU. 

Prenzel 

McDade 

Anthony 

Gialmo 

MathU 

Aspln 

Goldwater 

Murphy,  ni. 

Bellenson 

Grassley 

Myers,  Pa. 

Betbune 

Gray 

Neal 

Bingham 

Guarlnl 

Nolan 

Bonlor 

Hanley 

Petri 

Honker 

Hansen 

Prltchard 

Bowen 

Harkln 

RahaU 

Burton,  Phillip  Hefner 

Richmond 

Chappell 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

Coleman 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Crane,  PhlUp 

Ireland 

Scheuer 

Dannemeyer 

Jenrette 

Simon 

Dicks 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stockman 

Dlggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stump 

Dornan 

Jones,  Okla. 

Thompson 

Dougherty 

Kazen 

Vander  Jagt 

Downey 

Kemp 

Vanlk 

Eckhardt 

Lagomarcino 

Weiss 

Erlenbom 

Lederer 

Williams,  Ohio 

Evans,  Del. 

Lewis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pascell 

Livingston 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Fenwlck 

Lungren 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Perraro 

McClory 

Young,  Alaska 

D  1450 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  Mr.  SPENCE,  Mrs. 
SMITH  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  MARRI- 
OTT changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CLICKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olickman:  On 
page  57,  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  2,  "or  in- 
stitution of",  and  Insert  at  the  end  of  line 
5,  "service  or". 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
clarify  that  the  services  between  corri- 
dors authority  in  section  907  of  the  bill 
would  include  not  only  upgrading  and 
connecting  services,  but  institution  or 
reinstitution  of  previously  terminated 
services  should  it  be  determined  that 
such  new  services  would  maximize  rider- 
ship  on  the  route. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  thrust  of  the  legislation.  The 
committee  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickhan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
that  has  been  proposed  today.  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  hearing  some  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Hagedorn  amendment  that 
was  just  defeated  would  lead  me  and,  I 
think,  many  in  the  pubUc  to  believe  that 
there  was  not  a  mass  transit  problem  in 
this  country.  Obviously,  there  is  a  major 
mass  transit  problem,  and  we  have  to 
continued  to  address  it  through  legisla- 
tion such  as  we  are  enacting  today. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wanted  to 


make  a  comment  at  this  time,  and  also 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
a  question.  In  my  area  of  the  country, 
in  the  metropolitan  New  York  City  area. 
ConRail  has  for  the  last  several  years 
taken  over  the  operation  of  all  passen- 
ger lines,  of  the  commuter  lines  which 
handle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
daily.  This  line,  since  ConRail  was  taken 
over,  has  deteriorated,  has  become  a 
practical  hazard  for  commuters  to  travel 
on  a  day-by-day  basis. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  met  with  Mr.  Boyd,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Amtrak,  and  have  asked  him  to 
undertake  a  study,  which  they  now  have 
underway,  on  the  possibilities  of  Amtrak 
taking  over  the  ConRail  operation.  Con- 
Rail takes  great  pride  in  its  freight  op- 
eration, and  I  say  fine,  more  power  to 
them.  Amtrak  is  a  passenger  line,  and 
what  we  need  in  the  metropolitan  area 
are  people  who  are  concerned  with  pas- 
senger service. 

So,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  at 
this  time  if,  when  we  have  the  full  re- 
ports that  are  available,  and  we  have  also 
worked  out  some  very  practical  problems 
that  exist  with  the  Metropolitan  Tran- 
sit in  New  York,  the  MTA,  as  to  who  con- 
trols the  line,  if  the  committee  will  give 
consideration  in  the  future  to  this  par- 
ticular problem.  We  are  certainly  not 
asking  for  commitments  at  this  time  ex- 
cept a  willingness  to  study  a  problem 
that  affects  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  every  day  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  chairman  would  respond. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  in  private  conversation  cer- 
tainly in  his  problem  we  would  be  happy 
to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  because  what  we  have  here  is 
a  situation  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizen  taxpayers  every  day  are  being 
faced  with  insurmountable  problems  in 
getting  in  and  out  of  New  York  City. 
a  1500 

AKENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    HAGEDORN 

Mr.   HAGEDORN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hagedorn  :  Page 
58,  line  11,  strike  out  ";  and  "  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  58,  strike  out  lines  12  through  17, 
Inclusive. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  delete  that  section  of 
title  I  which  contains  the  $850  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  emerging  corridor  improve- 
ment projects. 

I  have  indicated  earlier  my  displeasure 
about  the  entire  emerging  corridor  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
costly  and  irresponsible  in  these  times  of 
tight  budgetary  restraints  to  do  that,  but 
in  light  of  the  recent  vote  which  would 
allow  $50  miUion  for  equipment  expendi- 
tures and  allow  $55  miUion  for  design 
and  engineering  work  to  proceed  on  these 
emerging  corridors,  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  at  least  eliminate  that  $850  million 
in  budgetary  authority  or  preUminary 
budgetary  authority,  as  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  chooses 
tocaUit. 
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I  yield  to  the  gen- 

l^uth  Carolina. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
'ield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  what  exactly  is  the 
purpose  of  mentioning  the  $850  million 
if  it  is  not  an  authorization?  Why  is  that 
provision  in  the  bill.  then,  if  it  is  insig- 
nificant and  not  even  worthy  of  con- 
sideration or  worthy  of  a  vote  in  this 
body? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  $850 
million  was  the  preliminary  estimate  as 
to  what  it  would  cost  to  complete  the  13 
corridors  that  preliminarily  were  desig- 
nated. 

In  fact,  what  the  provision  in  the  bill 
does  is  to  state  that  the  windfall  profit 
tax  money  considered  by  the  conference 
committee  has  already  been  specified  as 
a  percentage  of  the  appropriation  that 
should  be  devoted  to  energy  and  trans- 
portation allocations.  In  fact,  we  are 
looking  forward  at  the  appropriate  time, 
after  a  due  process  procedure  has  been 
provided,  to  an  evaluation,  provided  that 
at  that  time  the  Congress  would  be  called 
upon  to  authorize  the  moneys  that  would 
be  needed. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  he  would  see  that  there 
is  a  specific  statement  that  moneys  are 
required  to  be  authorized  by  separate 
legislative  authorization  before  any  cap- 
ital construction  is  undertaken. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  just  a  bit 
further,  then  what  he  is  saying  is  that 
the  S850  million  in  his  opinion  will  be  the 
total  cost  to  upgrade  these  various  cor- 
ridors? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  preliminary  estimate,  and  it  bears 
no  significance  beyond  that.  We  have 
now  set  into  motion  a  process  to  find  out 
what  the  real  cost  will  be,  whether  it 
will  be  less  or  more.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  really  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  an  estimate,  and  there  is  no 
authorization  of  $850  million  contained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Florio)  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  could  give  me  some  indica- 
tion of  how  much  longer  we  are  going 
to  be  working  on  this  bill  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  as  soon  as  we  dispose  of 
this  amendment,  there  will  be  one  or  two 
other  amendments  to  title  II  that  are 
noncontroversial  and  that  in  fact  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  very  expeditious  way  so 
that  we  can  then  proceed  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  are  to 
terminate  our  proceedings  by  3:30,  but 
if  that  is  not  the  case  and  we  do  not 
terminate  by  3 :  30,  we  will  carry  this  bill 
over  and  the  ramifications  for  the  Rock 
Island  situation  will  be  extremely  seri- 
ous. We  want  to  get  this  matter  to  the 
conference  committee.  We  want  to  get 
to  the  point  of  dealing  with  the  Rock 


Islsmd  matter.  I  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  could  finish  this  bill  by  3:30. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  if  we  are 
not  finished  by  3:30,  this  bill  containing 
the  Rock  Island  emergency  provision 
continues  in  the  House  for  another  day? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  n. 

Title  n  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE   II— ROCK    ISLAND   RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEE    ASSISTANCE 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assistance 

Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL     FINDINGS 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  uninterrupted  continuation  of  serv- 
ices over  Rock  Island  lines  Is  dependent  on 
adequate  employee  protection  provisions 
covering  Rock  Island  Railroad  employees 
who  are  not  hired  by  other  railroads:  and 

(2)  for  those  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployees not  hired  by  other  rail  carriers,  there 
Is  no  other  practicable  means  of  obtaining 
funds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  such 
employee  protection  that  are  assumed  by 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  203,  As  used  in  this  title — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board; 

(2)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  the  term  "employee"  includes  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  employed 
by  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Com- 
pany on  March  1,  1980,  In  Its  capacity  as  a 
directed  service  operator,  but  does  not  In- 
clude any  individual  serving  as  president, 
vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  comp- 
troller, counsel,  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  any  other  person  performing  such 
functions; 

(4)  the  term  "Rock  Island  Railroad' 
means  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company:  and 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

RAILROAD    KIRINC 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  person  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1979,  and  who.  prior  to  January  1, 
1981.  is  separated  or  furloughed  (other  than 
for  cause)  from  his  employment  with  such 
railroad,  or  from  his  employment  with  an- 
other rail  carrier  providing  temporary  serv- 
ice over  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  as 
a  result  of  a  reduction  of  service  by  such 
railroad  or  such  temporary  service  carrier 
shall,  unless  found  to  be  less  qualified  than 
other  applicants,  have  the  first  right  of  hire 
by  any  other  rail  carrier  that  is  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commission  for  any  va- 
cancy that  is  not  covered  by  (1)  an  affirma- 
tive action  plan,  or  a  hiring  plan  designed 
to  eliminate  discrimination,  that  is  required 
by  Federal  or  State  statute,  regulation,  or 
Executive  order,  or  by  the  order  of  a  Federal 
or  State  court  or  agency,  or  (2)  a  permissible 
voluntary  affirmative  action  plan.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  rail  carrier  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  hiring  new  employees 
when  it  recalls  any  of  its  own  furloughed 
employees. 

(b)    The  rights  afforded  to  Rock  Island 
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Railroad  employees  by  this  section  shall  be 
coequal  to  the  rights  afforded  to  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  employees  by  section  8  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
907). 

employee  protection  agreements 
Sec.  205.  (a)  No  later  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  and  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  employees  of  such  railroad  may, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  enter  into  an  agreement  providing 
protection  for  employees  of  such  railroad  who 
are  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  service  by  such  railroad.  Such  em- 
ployee protection  may  include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to.  employee  relocation  incentive 
compensation,  moving  expenses,  and  separa- 
tion allowances, 

(b)  If  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  the 
labor  organizations  representing  the  em- 
ployees of  such  railroad  are  unable  to  enter 
into  an  employee  protection  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  within  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
parties  shall  immediately  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Commission,  The  Commission  shall 
impose  upon  the  parties  by  appropriate  order 
a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement  with  re- 
spect to  employee  protection  no  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  unless  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
the  authorized  representatives  of  its  em- 
ployees have  by  then  entered  into  a  labor 
protection  agreement.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "fair  and  equitable" 
means  no  less  protective  of  the  Interests  of 
employees  than  protection  afforded  under 
section  9  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act  (45  U,S.C.  9081.  subject  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  section  211(d)  of  this 
title. 

(c)  If  an  employee  protection  arrange- 
ment is  imposed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  reorganization 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  (hereinafter  the 
"reorganization  court")  shall  immediately 
authorize  and  direct  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road trustee  to,  and  the  Rock  Island  Rall- 
ro.id  trustee  nnd  the  labor  organizations 
representing  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
road shall,  immediately  Implement  such 
arrangement. 

(d)  (1)  An  order  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (bt  of  this  section  may  not  be 
stayed  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  court, 
and  an  order  of  the  reorganization  court 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may 
not  be  stajred  by  any  other  court. 

(2)  Any  order  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  be  appealed  only  to 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  and 
orders  of  the  reorganization  court.  Any  such 
appeal  to  such  court  of  appeals  shall  be  filed 
within  5  days  after  the  date  of  entry  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission  or  the  reorganiza- 
tion court,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
court  of  appeals  shall  finally  determine  such 
appeal  within  60  days  after  the  date  such 
appeal  Is  filed.  No  determination  by  the 
court  of  appeals  under  this  subsection  may 
be  reviewed  in  any  other  court. 

(e)(1)  Any  claim  of  an  employee  for 
benefits  and  allowances  under  an  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Board  In  such  time  and  manner 
as  the  Board  by  regulation  shall  prescribe. 
The  Board  shall  determine  the  amount  for 
which  such  employee  is  eligible  under  such 
agreement  or  arrangement  and  shall  certify 
such  amount  to  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
for  payment. 

(2)  Benefits  and  allowances  under  such 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  from  its  own  assets  or  in 


accordance  with  section  211  of  this  title, 
and  claims  of  employees  for  such  benefits 
and  allowances  shaU  be  treated  as  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  estate  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad. 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)(7) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
U.S.C.  231f (b)(7))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring 
Act,  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee 
Assistance  Act". 

employment  op  rock  island  railroad 
employees 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Board  shaU  prepare  and 
maintain — 

(1)  a  list  of  employees  separated  from 
employment  with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
who  indicate  a  desire  to  appear  on  a  list  to 
be  available  to  rail  carriers;  and 

(2)  a  list  of  employment,  by  class  and 
craft,  available  with  rail  carriers, 

based  upon  information  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  other 
rail  carriers.  Upon  the  request  of  any  rail 
carrier,  tlie  Board  shall  make  available  to 
such  carrier  a  copy  of  the  list  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 

(b)  The  Board  shall  maintain  the  lists 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
through  December  31,  1984. 

NEW    CAREER   TRAINING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  An  employee  who  elects  to 
receive  a  separation  allowance  from  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  under  an  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement 
entered  into  under  section  205  of  this  title 
may  receive  from  the  Board  reasonable 
expenses  for  training  in  qualified  institutions 
for  new   career  opportunities, 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  an  employee — 

(1)  must  first  exhaust  any  Federal  edu- 
cational benefits  available  to  such  employee 
under  any  existing  program;  and 

(2)  must  begin  his  course  of  training 
within  two  years  following  the  date  of  such 
employee's  separation  from  employment 
with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 

(c)  Reasonable  expenses  for  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  on  the  basis  of  an  application 
therefor  filed  by  an  employee  with  the  Board, 

(d)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  after  April  1.  1984. 

( e )  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "expenses"  means  actual, 
reasonable  expenses  paid  for  room,  board, 
tuition,  fees,  or  educational  material  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000;  and 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  institution" 
means  an  educational  institution  accredited 
for  payment  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  chapter  36  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

ELECTION 

Sec.  208.  Any  employee  who  receives  any 
assistance  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into 
under  section  205  of  this  title  or  any  new 
career  training  assistance  under  section  207 
of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  waive  any 
employee  protection  benefits  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  employee  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code,  sub- 
title IV  of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code, 
or  any  applicable  contract  or  agreement. 

ELICIBILITT    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec,  209.  An  employee  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  assistance  (other  than  moving 
expenses)  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into 
under  section  205  of  this  title  or  any  new 
career  training  assistance  under  section  207 
of  this  title— 

(1)  during  any  period  in  which  such  em- 
ployee Is  employed  by  any  rail  carrier  pro- 


viding temporary  service  over  any  lines  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad;  or 

(2)  at  any  time  after  the  date  such  em- 
ployee receives  an  offer  of  employment.  In 
his  craft  and  for  which  such  employee  Is 
qualified,  from  a  rail  carrier  acquiring  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

ATTTBORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Milwau- 
kee RaUroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C 
913(b) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  secUon  207  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assistance 
Act"  Immediately  after  "this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Effective  October  1. 
1980,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
an  additional  $1,500,000  for  new  career  train- 
ing assistance  under  section  12  of  this  Act 
and  section  207  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Employee  Assistance  Act.". 

(b)  Section  14(c)  of  the  MUwaukee  Rail- 
road Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  913(c))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Employee  Assistance  Act"  imme- 
diately after  "this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Effective  October  1, 
1980,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  an  additional  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  its  administrative  expenses  under  this 
Act  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee 
Assistance  Act.". 

OBLIGATION    GDARANTEES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary,  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  511  of  the  Railroad  Be- 
vitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S,C,  831).  shall  guarantee  obli- 
gations of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  employee  protection  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement 
entered  into  under  section  205  of  this  title, 

(b)  Any  obligation  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  an  ad- 
ministrative expense  of  the  estate  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad, 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000. 

(d)  The  total  liability  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  connection  with  benefits  and 
allowances  provided  under  any  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
into  under  section  205  of  this  title  shall  not 
exceed   $75,000,000, 

(e)  Except  in  connection  with  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  incur  no  liability  in  connection 
with  any  employee  protection  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  into  under  section  206 
of  this  title, 

(f)  Section  511(g)  and  section  516  of  the 
Railroad  Revitallzatlon  and  RegiUatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C,  831(g)  and 
836)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  guar- 
anteed under  this  section. 

EMERGENCY   ROCK    ISLAND    ASSISTANCE 

Sec,  212.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  order 
directed  service  over  any  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  if  the  Secretary  finds  and 
certifies  to  the  Commission  that — 

(1)  a  transportation  emergency  exists 
which  cannot  be  resolved  by  a  grant  of  In- 
terim operating  authority  over  such  line  or 
by  any  other  means;  and 

(2)  an  application  for  the  purchase  of 
such  line  is  p>endlng  with  the  Commission, 
and  all  circumstances  indicate  that  the  pur- 
chase  transaction  will   be  consummated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  make 
avaUable  $4,000,000  to  the  Commission  for 
directed  service  provided  under  this  section. 
Such  amount  shall  be  provided  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  Public  Law  96-131  to 
implement  section  505  of  the  RaUroad  Re- 
vitallzatlon and  Regtilatory  Reform  Act  of 
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of  compensation  the  carriers  establish  be- 
tween themselves  subject  to  subsection  (b) 
(2)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  11123(b)  (2)  of  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  on  terms  for"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  on  terms  for"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "subsection  (a)  (3) 
of  this  section,"  the  following:  "or  on  terms 
of  compensation  for  the  use  of  tracks  and 
facilities  under  subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this 
section,". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  any  application  for  ap- 
proval of  a  transaction  that  Is  pending  before 
the  Commission  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Utle  or  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission on  or  after  such  date. 

APFLICABIUTT  OF  NEPA  AND  EPCA 

Sec.  218.  The  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  section  382  ( b ) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6362(b) )  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title. 

AUTHOBITT   OP  THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMEMT 
BOARD 

Sec.  219.  (a)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
title,  the  Board  may  exercise  such  of  the 
powers,  duties,  and  remedies  provided  In  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  12  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  362  (a),  (b),  and  (d) )  as  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

PTTBLICATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  220.  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall  pub- 
lish, and  make  available  for  distribution  by 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  all  eligible  em- 
ployees, a  document  which  describes  in  de- 
tail the  rights  of  such  employees  under  sec- 
tions 204,  205,  206,  and  207  of  this  title. 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  221.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Florio:  Page  61, 
after  line  13,  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(1)  the  term  "bankruptcy  court"  means 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad; 

Redesignate  the  following  paragraphs  in 
section  203  accordingly. 

Page  61,  line  20,  strike  out  "March  1,  1980" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1979". 

Page  64,  line  10.  insert  "bankruptcy"  im- 
mediately before  "court". 

Page  64.  strike  out  lines  11  and  12. 

Page  64,  line  19  and  line  25,  strike  out  "re- 
organization" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"bankruptcy". 

Page  65,  line  2,  strike  out  "reorganization" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "bankruptcy". 

Page  71,  strike  out  lines  5  through  11  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)(1)  Not  more  than  $4,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Sec- 
retary out  of  th©  Railroad  Rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  Fund  established  under 
title  V  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C. 
821  et  seq.)  may  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Commlsssion  for  purposes 
of  providing  directed  service  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


(2)  Funds  may  be  made  available  for  di- 
rected service  under  this  section  without  re- 
gard to  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  required 
under  title  V  of  the  RaUroad  Revltallzatlon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  and  sec- 
tion 516  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C.  836)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  directed  service  provided  with 
such  funds. 

Page  72,  line  5,  Insert  "or  the  bankruptcy 
coxu-t"  immediately  after  "Commission". 

Page  73,  strike  out  line  14  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  22  on  page  74  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  217.  (a)  The  Commission  may  au- 
thorize any  rail  carrier  willing  to  do  so  vol- 
untarily to  use  the  tracks  and  facilities  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  or  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad.  The  use  of  such  tracks  and  facili- 
ties shall  be  under  such  terms  of  compensa- 
tion as  the  carriers  establish  between  them- 
selves, or  if  the  tarriers  are  unable  to  agree, 
imder  such  terms  of  compensation  as  the 
Commission   finds  to  be  reasonable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  require,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  use  of 
the  employees  who  would  normally  have  per- 
formed work  in  connection  with  the  traffic 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"Milwaukee  Railroad"  means  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

Page  75,  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

DEFINITION   OF   RESTRXTCTT7RED   MILWAUKEE 
RAILROAD 

Sec.  221.  Section  3(6)  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  UjS.C.  902 
(6))    is  amended  to  recul  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'restructured  Milwaukee 
Railroad'  means  the  entity  that  Is  desig- 
nated as  the  reorganized  railroad  under  the 
reorganization  plan  for  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road finally  certified  by  the  Commission.". 

Page  75,  line  21,  strike  out  "221"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "222". 

Mr.  FLORIO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  makes  technical  changes  to 
title  n,  the  Rock  Island  portion  of  the 
bill,  by  conforming  eligibility  dates  for 
employees  throughout  the  biU,  and  mak- 
ing a  change  in  the  emergency  assist- 
ance language  to  indicate  more  clearly 
the  method  of  funding. 

It  also  makes  a  technical  change  to 
a  provision  in  the  Milwaukee  Restructur- 
ing Act,  by  defining  more  clearly  the  re- 
organized Milwaukee  Railroad. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  these  changes 
are  controversial  and  urge  their  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  technical  amend- 
ment to  title  n  offered  by  Mr.  Plorio 
contains  an  important  provision  which 
permits  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  go  forward  in  providing  as 
much  service  sis  possible  to  shippers 
served  by  the  Rock  Island  prior  to  the 
actual  sale  of  lines  to  other  carriers.  As 
you  know,  the  Commission  originally 
had  authorized  temporary  interim  serv- 
ice  under   section    11123    of   title   49. 
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United  States  Code.  The  court  in  the 
seventh  circuit  held  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  have  authority  to  do  so 
under  that  provision  of  law  which  is 
primarily  a  provision  which  permits  the 
Commission  to  issue  emergency  car  serv- 
ice orders.  The  Commission  has  now  pro- 
vided directed  service  orders  without 
compensation  under  section  11125  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code. 

I  believe  their  action  has  been  the 
proper  one  and  is  justified  imder  the  law. 
The  provision  contained  in  this  technical 
amendment  simply  clarifies  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  Rock  Island  and  Milwaukee 
railroad  properties,  the  Commission  has 
authority  to  grant  temporary  interim 
operating  authority  without  an  appUca- 
tion  pending  at  the  Commission  and 
without  temporary  limitation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  requirement  for  traditional  employee 
protection  in  this  situation.  However,  the 
carriers  providing  the  temporary  author- 
ity should  give  preference  to  former  Rock 
Island  or  Milwaukee  employees  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  be  hiring  employees 
to  continue  the  service. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  finding 
as  many  jobs  as  possible  for  employees 
adversely  affected  by  the  bankruptcies  of 
the  Rock  Island  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
roads. However,  none  of  us  wants  to  dis- 
courage the  operation  and  acquisition  of 
lines  in  order  to  provide  service  to  ship- 
pers who  otherwise  would  not  have  that 
service. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  gives  the 
authority  to  the  Commission  to  provide 
the  interim  service  without  requiring 
either  employee  protection  or  an  imple- 
menting agreement  between  the  carrier 
and  labor  organizations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BERECTTER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beretjter: 
Pago  72,  line  2,  delete  the  phrase  ••45-day" 
and  replace   it  with   the   phrase   "180-day. 

Page  72,  line  7,  after  the  word  section, 
strike  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 
";  PTOvided,  That  in  no  case  before  aban- 
donment has  been  approved  and  before  the 
180-day  period  has  elapsed  shall  the  Secre- 
tary approve  a  disposition  of  said  portion 
of  the  rail  line  or  related  facility  to  any  car- 
rier or  other  entity  not  engaged  In  provid- 
ing railroad  services  or  not  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  railroad  services." 

Mr.  BEREUTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
previously  had  a  similar  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  amendment,  and  that  one,  might 
appropriately  be  titled  "the  antiscrap- 
ping  amendment." 

The  amendment  is  crucial  in  that  it 


guards  against  the  premature  scrapping 
of  any  of  the  Rock  Island  lines.  It,  con- 
trary to  what  was  said  in  one  of  the  legis- 
lative summaries,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  stopping  the  abandonment  of  rail 
lines.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  delay  for  180  days  after  abandonment 
any  scrapping  of  the  line,  and,  further- 
more, to  restrict  purchase  of  such  rail 
lines  within  that  period  of  time  only  to 
railroads  and  other  entities  formed  for 
providing  rail  services. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  we  have  re- 
viewed the  gentleman's  amendment.  We 
feel  it  is  important,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.    BEREUTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
G  1510 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  point  out 
that,  like  the  State  of  Kansas,  we  need 
time,  if  they  are  going  to  try  to  junk  it, 
because  we  have  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem, and  we  cannot  get  a  vote  imtil  No- 
vember. I  think  the  gentleman  has  a 
meritorious  amendment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  like  to  say 
one  brief  word  beyond  this.  This  amend- 
ment buys  us  time  for  two  situations; 
first,  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  to  act  and 
to  form  associations  of  shippers  and  em- 
ployees to  purchase  and  operate  viable 
rail  lines  for  which  no  railroad  has  of- 
fered a  purchase  bid;  second,  it  provides 
additional  time  for  existing  railroads  to 
purchase  this  property  before  it  is 
scrapped  by  another  entity. 

Additionally,  it  provides  time  for  ac- 
tion by  State  governments  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  devise  methods 
for  the  purchase  and  rehabilitation  of 
such  lines  by  private  entities,  political 
subdivisions,   or   combinations   thereof. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SEBELIUS 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sebelius:  On 
page  70  at  line  25  strike  the  word  "and". 

On  page  71  at  the  end  of  line  4  strike  the 
period  and  substitute  ";  and". 

On  page  71  after  line  4  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(3)  "grains  or  foods  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  market." 

On  page  71  at  line  6  strike  $4,000,000  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000". 

Mr,  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  provides  for  a  comparatively  small 
item  called  emergency  Rock  Island  as- 


sistance; authorizing  $4  million  for  di- 
rected service.  I  am  raising  it  to  $6  mil- 
lion because  I  am  adding  one  more  emer- 
gency item  to  the  two  that  are  already 
in  the  bill.  Ilie  third  item  is  for  emer- 
gency grain  and  foods  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  market. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  I 
have  69  elevators  in  43  communities  with 
40  million  bushels  of  grain  in  my  district 
that  fall  into  this  emergency  category. 
Only  five  of  these  elevators  have  service 
from  sc«ne  other  railroad.  Without  ques- 
tion, grain  and  iood  movement  falls  in 
the  emergency  category  and  should  be  of 
priority  consideration. 

B4r.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 

have  reviewed  the  amendment.  It  is  a 

modest  increase,  and  we  will  support  it 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebblius)  for  his  fore- 
sight in  trying  to  protect  the  people  who 
ship  grain  who  will  not  be  able  to  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  Rock  Island. 
I  urge  ad(^tion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  (^airman,  will 
the  gentl^nan  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius),  for  his 
forethought  in  offering  this  amendment, 
which  is  important  to  a  great  many  of 
us.  I  would  point  out  further  that  the 
initial  authorization  provided  in  the  act 
of  the  other  body  is  $25  million,  and  this 
is  a  modest  proposal  indeed. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebeltos)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MX.    BEREUTER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BBaxum: 
page  72,  reniunber  sections  215-221  as  sec- 
tions 216-222  and  insert  the  following  lan- 
guage as  section  215. 

Sec.  215.  Section  605  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  RegiUatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  825)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Purchase  of  Essential  Propestixs 
rOR  CoacMON  Carrisr  Service. — (1)  Notwltb- 
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objection. 
R.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 

m^y  be  found  on  page  6779 
of  March  26,  1980.  It  is 
to  section  12  in  Senate 

hindiwork  of  Senator  Kas- 


autl  lorization 


pref (  rence 


of  this  amendment  is  to 
that  the  Secre- 
ible  to  immediately  pur- 
than  $25  million  in  re- 
shares,   bonds,  or 
convertible  to  redeem- 
under  this  section 
purchase  of  properties 
noncarrier  entities  to  be 
carrier  for  common  car- 
;  purpose  of  that  is  to 
noncarrier  entities  are 
made  up  of  associations 
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sec  and 


Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  there  is 
to  be  preference  or  priority  given  in  sit- 
uations where  coal  is  being  moved  by 
railroad  to  powerplants.  That  point  of 
highest  priority  is  also  emphasized  by 
section  803  (a>  and  (b)  of  the  Power 
Plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  There  is  just  such  a  situation  at 
Hallam,  Nebr.,  where  the  Sheldon  station 
of  the  Nebraska  public  power  district,  a 
major  coal-fired  powerplant,  is  served 
only  by  the  Rock  Island  Rail  line  between 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  and  Fairbury,  Nebr.  No 
purchase  offers  for  that  line  have  thus 
far  been  received.  The  importance  of  this 
line  to  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado 
was  previously  explained  to  Members  of 
this  House  by  this  Member  and  others 
during  several  floor  debates  on  this  bill 
last  Friday;  only  the  lack  of  time  pre- 
vents me  from  repeating  them  at  this 
point. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment exactly  parallels  language  foimd  in 
S.  2253.  And  my  purpose  in  offering  this 
amendment  today  is  to  emphasize  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  that  there  is  substantial  sup- 
port for  this  kind  of  approach  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  I  would 
hope  that,  of  course,  they  would  consider 
that  kind  of  support  when  they  are  due 
to  go  to  conference,  and  that  accordingly 
they  might  accept  the  problem  of  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body  on  this 
matter. 

It  is  my  expectation  to  shortly  with- 
draw this  amendment  but  I  would  like 
to  give  the  opportunity  to  several  of  my 
colleagues  to  make  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  a  number  of  us 
believe  to  be  quite  important  and  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  thrust  of  his 
amendment.  It  is  in  the  Senate  bill.  We 
are  against  a  time  concern  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  those  who  are 
conferees,  are  aware  of  our  feeling.  I 
think  that  we  can  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  go  to  conference  on  it. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Bereuter  amendment 
which  would  provide  transaction  assist- 
ance for  the  purchase  of  portions  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  which  are  not 
otherwise  subject  to  purchase  contracts 
by  operating  railroads. 

This  amendment  shows  a  great  deal  of 
foresight,  because  its  premise  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  vast  segments  of 
trackage  in  this  country  that  will  prob- 
ably not,  in  the  near  future,  be  pur- 
chased by  operating  railroads,  and  that 
thousands  of  cities,  communities,  and 
farms  will  be  totally  without  railroad 
service  unless  we  find  some  innovative 
means  of  financing  the  purchase  of  por- 
tions of  railroads  not  otherwise  served. 
The  Bereuter  amendment  offers  financ- 


ing for  interested  parties  to  purchase 
such  otherwise  unwanted  trackage. 

Perhaps  in  the  future  we  might  want 
to  consider  building  in  the  example  set 
in  rural  cooperative  electric  legislation, 
whereby  electricity  was  furnished  to  vast 
rural  areas  and  expand  such  type  of  fi- 
nancing to  rebuild  railroads  in  otherwise 
unserved  areas.  But  until  that  time,  the 
Bereuter  amendment  offers  us  some  hope. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  both  gentlemen  from  Kansas,  and 
I  will  say  that  they  are  representative  of 
other  support  for  this  amendment  and 
the  parallel  language  in  S.  2253  which  is 
found  within  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  two  things.  I  wish  to  convey  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid), 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan), 
and  to  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
their  staff  for  assistance  in  helping  a 
number  of  us,  especially  myself,  in  solv- 
ing some  of  the  problems  that  are  occur- 
ring because  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  point  of  in- 
quiry on  section  212,  which  perhaps  the 
floor  managers  could  address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  212  provides  for 
an  additional  $4  million  in  emergency  di- 
rected service  on  certain  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad. 

Might  I  inquire  how  these  provisions 
compare  with  what  was  done  with  respect 
to  the  Milwaukee  Road  in  legislation 
adopted  by  this  body  several  months  ago? 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  that 
question. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  difference  is  that  under  the 
Milwaukee  proposal  we  had  some  $19 
million  in  emergency  rail  services  which 
was  in  fact  directed  service,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

The  approach  in  the  Rock  Island  is  to 
have  the  targeted  directed  service,  be- 
cause there  has  already  been  application 
submitted  to  have  some  77-percent  of 
the  traflSc  carried  by  private  carriers  at 
no  expense  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  say  that  again. 
What  is  the  difference  there?  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  understood  the  gentleman's 
response. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  there  Is  some  $77  million  in 
ERSA  funding  that  was  included  in  the 
Milwaukee.  We  have  not  taken  this  ap- 
proach in  this  bill  because  it  is  not 
required. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Could  I  bring  the 
chairman  up  to  date  on  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  South  Dakota?  Let  me  con- 
tinue. I  gave  the  gentleman  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  have  a  response  if 
lean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  constitutents  who 
have  traditionally  shipped  on  the  Mil- 
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waukee  and  are  now  cut  off  from  service, 
at  least  in  part  due  to  the  actions  of  the 
Congress,  feel  they  are  being  unjustly 
discriminated  against  relative  to  what  is 
being  done  for  shippers  on  the  Rock. 

If  possible,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day explained  in  a  way  that  would 
justify  to  my  constituents  the  apparent 
discrimination. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
question  answered. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is  get- 
ting at.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  getting 
at  the  fact  that  the  Milwaukee  legisla- 
tion allowed  for  $75  million  of  directed 
service,  and  the  gentleman  sees  only  $4 
million  of  directed  service  in  the  Rock 
Island  legislation. 

Is  that  the  issue  that  is  of  concern 
to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  .\BDNOR.  Federal  assistance  for 
service  on  most  lines  of  the  Milwaukee 
in  South  Dakota  ceased  on  March  1. 
Since  then  there  has  been  some  concrete 
action  taken  by  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  good  faith  to  try  to  keep  cer- 
tain lines  in  operation.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  We  simply  seek  equality 
with  what  is  being  done  for  the  Rock 
Island  at  this  time. 

D  1520 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  there  are  two 
points  that  can  be  made.  One  of  those 
points  is  that  we  have  already  spent  $80 
million  on  directed  service  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  so  that  with  the  $4 
million  now  raised  to  $6  million  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  we  will  have 
spent  $86  niilliou  as  opposed  to  $75  mil- 
lion on  the  Milwaukee.  Beyond  that  the 
substantial  difference  in  the  way  their 
two  things  are  proceeding 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  gentleman  means 
to  tell  me  we  have  had  $75  million  worth 
of  directed  service? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  We  have  already  had 
$80  million  worth  of  directed  service  on 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  That  money 
has  already  been  spent  by  this  Govern- 
ment. 

The  other  thing  I  think  the  gentle- 
man probably  would  be  wise  to  under- 
stand is  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
between  the  trustee  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  and  the  trustee  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad.  The  trustee  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  has  been  moving  very 
rapidly  and  effectively  to  get  things  done 
and  the  turnover  of  certain  lines  to 
people  who  want  to  operate  them,  and 
cooperating  with  Congress  to  see  that 
things  are  done. 

If  the  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  was 
half  as  effective  in  dealing  with  these 
things  as  the  Milwaukee  trustee  has 
been,  then  I  doubt  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns would  be  suflBcient  to  take  him  to 
the  well. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  have  to  take  disagree- 
ment with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  point 
out  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  declared 


bankruptcy  in  March  of  1977,  and  the 
Milwaukee  declared  bankruptcy  in  De- 
cember of  1977.  Second,  the  Rock  Island 
has  continued  service  in  bankruptcy  for 
60  montiis,  or  5  years.  Service  on  all  lines 
of  the  Milwaukee  in  South  Dakota,  ex- 
cept one,  terminated  after  only  26 
months  in  bankruptcy.  Third,  directed 
service  has  been  provided  and  extended 
twice  on  the  Rock  Island  for  a  total  of 
nearly  200  days  of  additional  service,  but 
the  Milwaukee  Rail  Restructuring  Act 
prohibited  any  directed  service  on  the 
Milwaukee.  Fourth,  the  measure  before 
us  provides  an  additional  $4  million  for 
directed  service  on  the  Rock,  and  the 
Senate  bill  provides  for  an  additional 
period  of  45  days  of  directed  service  on 
the  Rock. 

Fifth,  and  this  is  a  point  I  want  to 
uirect  to  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee,  if 
I  might:  Additional  directed  services  on 
lines  of  the  Rock  would  be  conditioned 
on  the  lack  of  any  other  alternative  for 
continued  operation  of  such  lines,  as 
well  as  upon  the  likelihood  of  sale  and 
continued  operation  of  such  lines  beyond 
the  period  of  directed  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  point  which 
is  most  frustrating  of  all  to  my  constit- 
uents because  it  describes  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  certain  lines  of  the  Mil- 
waukee in  South  Dakota  are  at  the 
present  time.  The  State  intends  to  ac- 
quire them  and  see  that  they  continue 
to  operate,  but  the  State  has  been  af- 
forded insufBcient  time  in  which  to  im- 
plement its  plans. 

If  some  clarification  of  the  apparent 
discrimination  can  be  given,  I'm  sure  my 
constituents  would  appreciate  having  a 
better  understanding  of  the  justifica- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor> 
has  expired. 

•  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Abdnor 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  All  I  am  pointing  out  is 
the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature  in 
good  faith  made  this  their  No.  1 
priority.  They  dealt  with  it  this  year, 
and  they  added  an  additional  tax  in  or- 
der to  take  over  and  purchase  portions 
of  tlie  Milwaukee  trackage  which  is 
scheduled  for  abandonment  in  our  State. 
That  is  enacted  into  law  in  good  faith  by 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  least  we  could  do  is  pay 
it  some  attention  and  not  discriminate 
against  the  Milwaukee  Railroad. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  my.^elf  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

I  have  one  question.  I  know,  in  the  in- 
terest of  time,  and  we  are  running  out, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if 
he  would,  given  the  fact  that  the  ICC  has 
rejected  the  new  Milwaukee  and  the  Mil- 
waukee Two  Plan,  given  the  fact  that  the 
State  has  now  come  up  with  a  plan  to 
purchase  some  of  those  lines,  if  indeed  he 
would  accept  the  Senate  language  here 


to  insure  that  we  allow  for  directed  serv- 
ice for  at  least  the  30-day  i)eriod  during 
that  time  that  the  State  is  dealing  to 
purchase  those  lines.  Would  he  accept 
that? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  will  convey  to  the  gen- 
tleman we  will  consider  it  as  we  go  into 
conference  and  certainly  give  it  consid- 
eration as  the  circumstances  dictate. 
We  are  aware  of  the  situation  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  that  is  not  contained  in 
this  bill,  but  as  we  go  to  conference,  there 
will  be  certain  individuals  who  will  put 
forth  the  argument  for  that  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  certainly  hope  the 
chairman  will  do  so,  because  it  is  at  a 
very  key  point  right  now.  and  to  have 
that  additional  legislation,  and  if  we 
could  get  the  gentleman  s  assurances, 
indeed,  he  will  accept  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, we  will  refrain  from  offering  a 
similar  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  appre- 
ciate and  bring  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  colloquy  that  has  developed 
here  and  particularly  appreciate  the 
chairman's  assurance  that  in  conference 
committee  the  House  will  consider  the 
Senate  amendment  that  passed  that 
orders  continued  directed  service  to  the 
Milwaukee. 

Those  of  us  in  the  West  are  in  a 
desperate  situation  with  the  loss  of  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  committees  abrupt  re- 
fusal to  accept  in  this  bill  the  amend- 
ment which  was  accepted  in  the  Senate 
which  would  continue  directed  service  to 
the  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  I  want  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
know  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
legislature  and  the  Governor,  have  en- 
acted legislation  that  will  make  possible 
the  purchase  of  segments  of  the  IVIilwau- 
kee  in  our  State.  They  are  asking  for 
time,  and  that  is  all.  They  are  imposing 
additional  taxes  on  tlie  people  of  South 
Dakota  to  make  the  purchases  possible, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  with  the  mat- 
ters of  such  great  importance  facing 
South  Dakota,  and  for  that  fact,  the  Na- 
tion, that  we  would  get  equal  considera- 
tion to  that  given  shippers  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
brief  comment.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  work 
on  this  matter,  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  for  the  work 
they  have  done  to  help  us  in  the  Rock 
Island  situation.  I  would  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  extreme  amount  of  work  that  was 
done  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (1ST. 
Railsback)  ,  the  Congressman  from  Rock 
Island,  for  all  the  hard  work  he  has  done 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pas- 
senger Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  we  con- 
sider today  is  an  important  first  step  in 
getting  one  aspect  of  oiu:  nationwide  rail 
network  on  the  right  track.  A  modem, 
integrated  railway  system  is  essential  to 
energy-efficient  transportation. 

But  there  is  another  crucial  railroad- 
energy  issue  we  must  address.  It  in- 
volves the  skyrocketing  freight  charges 
for  shipping  Rocky  Mountain  coal.  Since 
the  oil  embargo  of  1973,  more  and  more 
utilities  either  have  built  or  converted 
to  coal-fired  powerplants  to  cool  the  en- 
ergy cnmch. 

For  the  utihties,  switching  to  coal  was 
in  the  national  interest.  Coal  was,  and  is, 
our  most  abundant  power  source.  Its 
price  was  reasonable.  And  it  was  a  source 
of  domestically  produced  power,  loosen- 
ing the  grip  of  foreign  nations  on  Amer- 
ica's energy  future. 

What  has  happened — in  some  in- 
stances— since  then  is  a  story  of  railway 
"robbery." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
ostensibly  regulating  rail  rates  in  the 
public  interest,  has  allowed  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  Railroad  Co.  to  pump  up 
rates  on  coal  shipments  so  high  that  it 
has  become  more  economical  to  import 
coal  from  other  nations.  Not  from  oxu- 
neighbors,  mind  you,  but  from  South 
Africa. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Central 
Power  &  Light  Co.  of  Corpus  Christ!. 
Tex.,  so  ably  described  in  the  March  23, 
1980,  Baltimore  Sun  by  Stephen  Nord- 
linger.  Moving  44,000  tons  of  coal  300 
miles  by  rail  in  South  Africa,  7,000  miles 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  finally  88  miles  by  truck  to 
Corpus  Christi,  the  shipment  cost  76 
cents  a  ton  less  than  the  freight  charges 
to  carry  coal  by  rail  from  Colorado. 

The  costs  of  moving  coal  from  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  the  two  largest  coal- 
producing  Northwestern  States,  have  in- 
creased almost  100  percent  since  1977 
with  the  ICC's  benevolent  blessing. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  Burlington  North- 
em  has  a  monopoly  on  that  rail  route, 
the  needed  course  of  action  becomes  even 
clearer:  The  ICC  must  derail  the  freight 
rate  hustle. 

I  had  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  today's  bill  to  try  and  end  this 
problem,  but  I  shall  not  sidetrack  today's 
business.  But  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  alter  the  Railroad  Revitalization 
and  Reform  Act  by  shifting  the  burden 
of  proof  for  railroad  rate  hikes  to  the 
railroad  themselves  in  cases  of  market 
dominance  like  Burlington  Northern's 
monopoly.  It  will  force  the  freight  car- 
rier to  prove  its  fee  is  reasonable,  allow- 
ing for  costs,  capital,  and  a  reasonable 
rate  of  profit.  And  it  will  allow  the  crucial 
transfer  to  coal  power  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  it  should. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert 
"Rails,  UtiUties  Battle  Over  Coal  Rates," 
from  the  Baltimore  S;m,  March  23,  1980. 


Rails,  Utiuties  Battle  Ovxx  Coal  Rates 

(By  Stephen  E.  Nordllnger) 
Washington. — A  shipment  of  44,000  tons 
of  coal  was  hatUed  300  miles  by  rail  in  South 
Africa,  carried  7,000  miles  by  sea  and  then 
trucked  88  miles  Inland  to  a  power  plant 
near  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas,  last  summer. 

The  bill  to  the  Central  Power  &  Light 
Company  for  the  small  sui^ly  to  test  fuel- 
burning  equipment  waa  76  cents  a  too.  less 
than  the  cost  of  bringing  the  coal  by  rail 
from  the  utility's  usual  source  1,400  miles 
away  In  Colorado. 

"It  Is  ridiculous  that  you  can  bring  In 
coal  7,000  miles  from  Africa  for  less  than 
from  Colorado,"  said  James  Burlchardt,  an 
official  of  Central  Power.  "We  probably  would 
be  buying  our  coal  from  Africa  If  It  weren't 
for  a  30-year  contract  with  Colorado." 

There  is  one  big  reason  foreign  coal 
supplies  look  so  attractive  to  some  utilities, 
particularly  those  near  deepwater  ports:  the 
ever-rising  cost  of  raU  freight,  which  on 
some  routes  is  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
coal  Itself. 

"We  are  looking  at  coal  from  Australia 
right  now,"  said  Mayor  Lila  Cochrell  orf  San 
Antonio,  which  three  years  ago  began  operat- 
ing a  $250  million  coal-flred  power  plant.  "It 
is  amazing  that  you  can  ship  coal  halfway 
around  the  world  for  less  than  bringing  it  in 
from  a  state  north  of  us." 

muiues  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  else- 
where, including  Detroit  Edison,  are  using 
foreign  coal  or  closely  examining  the  eco- 
nomics of  tapping  this  source. 

The  United  States,  with  the  world's  largest 
coal  reserves,  enough  to  last  hundreds  of 
years,  imported  3  million  tons  of  coal  last 
year,  almost  twice  the  level  of  two  years 
ago  and  several  times  the  47.000  tons  of 
1972.  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Although  the  Imports  are  still  small  com- 
pared to  the  770  million  tons  produced 
domestically  last  year,  they  are  taking  on 
symbolic  importance  in  what  has  developed 
into  a  tough  battle  between  two  giants  of 
American  Industry — the  railroads  and  the 
utilities. 

The  flght  wUl  reach  a  key  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  coming  week.  At  stake  will  be  the 
future  of  the  administration's  drive  to  cut 
back  on  railroad  regulation. 

The  utilities,  represented  by  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  maintain  that  rail  costs 
will  add  more  than  H0.6  billion  to  utility 
bills  in  20  years  unless  the  government  con- 
tinues to  provide  regulatory  protection. 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  which  is 
building  a  »600  million  coal-fired  plant,  is 
among  those  warning  of  the  consumer  im- 
pact of  rail  costs. 

"This  issue  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  us."  said  E.  John  Neumann,  of  the  utility's 
Washington  office,  who  reported  that  B.  G. 
&  E.  is  hoping  to  bring  Western  Maryland 
coal  to  the  new  facility  but  might  have  to 
turn  to  more  distant  points  in  Appalachla. 
raising  the  rail  costs. 

The  railroad  industry,  represented  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  is  telling 
congressmen  that  without  the  ability  to  gain 
significant  new  revenues  from  coal  ship- 
ments the  railroads  will  continue  to  crumple 
financially,  depriving  the  country  of  the  chief 
means  of  hauling  coal.  Rails  now  carry  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation's  coal. 

The  Carter  administration  is  backing  the 
bill  as  another  step  toward  deregulating  the 
economy,  but  there  is  a  deep  division  be- 
tween Energy  and  Transportation  officials 
reflecting  the  underlying  conflict  in  tiie  rate 
issue. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  siding 
with  the  rail  industry,  is  arguing  that  higher 
rail  rates  are  desperately  needed  to  bring  new 
revenues  to  the  railroads  and  that  deregula- 
tion will  help. 

But  officials  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
are  concerned  that  sharp  rail  Increases  wlU 
discourage  utilities  from  converting  their 
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plants  from  oU  to  coal,  another  chief  goal 
of  the  administration's  effort  to  reduce  on 
imports. 

Such  groups  as  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  and  the  Consumer  Eiiergy  Coun- 
cil of  America  are  fighting  the  White  House 
on  the  issue  in  hopes  of  keeping  some  regu- 
latory lid  on  rail  rates. 

Ironically,  these  groups  are  backing  Sen- 
ator Russell  B.  Long  (D,  La.),  rarely  noted 
for  his  support  of  consumer  interests.  Out 
of  concern  that  Louisiana  utilities  that  are 
converting  to  coal  will  be  socked  by  high  rail 
rates.  Mr.  Long  is  sponsoring  an  amendment 
that  will  keep  some  measure  of  control  on 
rates  unless  the  railroads  can  prove  that 
costs  Justify  rate  increases. 

In  what  could  be  one  of  the  fiercest  floor 
battles  of  the  year.  Mr.  Long  is  confronting 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  ( D,  Nev. )  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  man- 
ager of  the  deregulation  bill,  who  is  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  that  eases  the  way  to 
higher  railroad  rates. 

"If  the  Long  amendment  is  passed  we  wUl 
withdraw  our  support  from  the  deregula- 
tory  bill."  said  Daniel  L.  Lang,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

But  Bob  Horn,  chief  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  says 
the  utilities  wUl  pull  back  should  the  Can- 
non amendment  pass. 

Experts  from  both  sides  said  that  the 
vote  is  too  close  to  predict,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble no  legislation  will  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress this  year,  which  wUl  keep  Intact  the 
present  system  of  haphazard  rate  increas- 
es by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  endless  litigation  by  shippers  using 
the  rails. 

In  this  event,  it  is  hard  to  predict  whether 
the  interests  of  the  railroads  or  utility  cus- 
tomers seeking  limits  on  bill  Increases  wUl 
prevail. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  coal-shipment 
railroad  rates  approved  by  the  ICC  have  more 
than  doubled,  but  the  standards  used  for 
Justifying  the  increases  have  become  so  un- 
certain that  the  Justice  Department  took 
the  unusual  step  recently  of  filing  a  8\Ut 
challenging  the  new  rates  from  Wyoming 
mines  to  San  Antonio. 

The  biggest  impact  of  the  higher  rates  has 
come  on  the  long  hauls  from  the  Western 
coal  fields  to  Texas,  but  utUitles  warn  that 
as  the  nation  relies  more  heavily  on  the 
massive  amounts  of  coal  in  Wyoming.  Mon- 
tana and  Appalachla.  the  higher  rates  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  country. 

Critics  of  the  rail  industry  cite  San  An- 
tonio as  an  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  the  railroads,  backed  by  the  ICC.  ex- 
ercise their  power  to  gain  higher  rates  as 
sole  shippers  of  coal  to  a  given  market. 
Almost  all  utUlties  are  served  by  only  one 
railroad. 

While  coal  costs  have  remained  stable 
at  about  $7.20  a  ton  for  San  Antonio's  new 
plant,  the  rail  charges  have  zoomed  for  the 
haul  from  the  Wyoming  mines  from  $10.93 
in  1977  to  $19.25  now. 

Shin  Thomas,  administrative  assistant 
to  San  Antonio's  City  Council,  said  utility 
rates  for  an  average  family  have  risen  from 
$14.13  a  month  in  1973,  when  Inexpensive 
gas  was  burned  to  generate  power,  to  $34.82 
this  month. 

"What  we  are  seeing  is  cultural  shock  by 
the  people  in  Texas,  where  they  had  cheap 
oU  and  gas,"  said  Mr.  Lang,  of  the  railroad 
group:  "They  switched  to  coal  thinking  it 
would  also  be  a  cheap  fuel  but  It  Is  not  as 
cheap  as  they  hoped  it  would  be." 

Mr.  Lang  contends  that  rail  rates  on  the 
average,  except  for  long-haul  markets,  come 
to  alx>ut  $5  to  $6  a  year  on  the  typical  family 
utility  bill  80  that  "even  free  delivery 
wouldn't  save  much." 

But  Mr.  Horn,  who  runs  Detroit  Edi- 
son's Washington  office,  says  that  an  "edu- 


cated guess"  woiUd  be  that  $80  to  $160  a 
year  was  added  to  a  typical  utility  bUI  In 
Detroit  from  rail-rate  costs.  He  also  notes 
that  Detroit  Edison  Invested  $6  million  In 
two  90-car  trains  to  haul  the  Western  coal. 
$43  million  for  a  faculty  to  shift  the  coal 
from  rail  to  barge  and  $343  mUllon  in  a 
new  coal-fired  plant. 

Senator  Long's  amendment  woiUd  shift 
the  burden  in  arguing  cases  before  the  ICC 
from  the  shippers  to  the  raUroads,  which 
would  be  required  to  defend  proposed  rate 
increases.  Presently,  users  of  railroads 
generally  have  to  present  a  case  attacking 
the  rate  Increases  and  the  burden  falls  on 
them  to  prove  their  point. 

Jerry  L.  Pfeffer.  aslstant  administrator  in 
the  Energy  Department's  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration,  says  such  a  shift  is 
needed  so  that  railroads  show  coal  shipments 
are  not  bearing  an  unfair  amoxint  of  the 
financial  burden  to  rescue  the  ailing  indus- 
try. 

"What  we  are  saying  is  that  there  may  have 
to  be  some  subsidy  but  the  rates  dont  have 
to  be  open-ended,"  said  Mr.  Horn.  "If  the 
railroads  prove  that  they  really  are  In  trouble 
they  would  be  able  to  get  rate  Increases." 

But  Mr.  Lang,  of  the  railroad  association, 
says  that  it  would  cost  the  railroads  $5  mil- 
lion to  defend  a  rate  case.  He  also  says  that 
It  would  be  difficult  for  railroads  to  dispute 
arguments  that  shippers  have  been  injured 
by  the  higher  rates  or  that  proposed  In- 
creased rates  fail  to  conform  with  the  na- 
tion's overall  need  to  cut  back  on  oil  im- 
ports, a  keystone  of  the  Long  amendment. 

"Coal  was  once  a  small  part  of  our  business 
but  now  it  Is  a  major  part  and  it  has  to 
take  its  place  alongside  grains  and  other 
commodities  and  pay  its  share."  said  Mr. 
Long,  who  noted  the  major  Investments 
made  by  raUroads  to  haul  coal. 

For  the  utilities,  there  is  no  direct  cost 
no  matter  what  the  outcome.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  along  to  the  constuners  all 
their  fuel  and  transportation  expense.^ 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passenger  railroad  rebuilding  bill  is  of 
major  importance  to  salvaging  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  bsuikrupt  Rock  Island 
lines.  This  bill  has  a  special  meaning  to 
me  because  of  the  vital  commuter  Unes  in 
my  district,  but  of  equal  significance  is 
the  freight  traffic  carried  by  the  Rock  Is- 
land, much  of  which  terminates  and 
originates  in  Chicago. 

There  are  over  350  businesses  in  Illi- 
nois alone  that  depend  on  the  services 
of  the  Rock  Island,  and  they  are  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  shutdown.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  1,600  nonrailroad 
employees  could  be  laid  off  if  regular 
service  does  not  continue,  and  the  jobs 
of  3,000  Rock  Island  employees  are  in 
jeopardy. 

Th\s  bill  would  make  it  possible  to 
continue  service  on  77  percent  of  the 
Rock  Island  lines,  and  not  only  would  all 
the  commuter  service  in  Illinois  be  able 
to  continue,  but  all  the  freight  service  in 
the  Chicago  area  would  remain  intact. 
In  fact,  90  percent  of  the  Rock  Island 
lines  in  Illinois  could  remain  in  operation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  le^lation. 

Because  the  demise  of  the  Rock  Island 
is  the  direct  result  of  overregulation,  I 
feel  this  legislation  is  the  least  we  should 
do.  Therefore,  I  am  supporting  this  bill. 
It  is  a  responsible  approach  to  a  great 
economic  tragedy.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  briefly  today  to  express 
my  support  for  the  emerging  corridcws 


provisi<Ki  of  HJl.  6837,  the  Passenger 
Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1980. 

Data  related  to  the  use  of  the  North- 
east rail  corridor  is  encouraging.  It 
shows  that  people  will  leave  their  cars 
at  home  and  take  the  train  when  trav- 
eling to  cities  a  few  hundred  miles 
away.  But  they  can  do  this  only  if  rail 
service— fast,  reliable  rail  service— is 
available. 

The  Departmrait  of  Transportation, 
along  with  Amtrak,  has  released  a 
study  indicating  that  among  the  best 
locations  for  new  rail  corridor  work 
are  two  in  California.  They  are  the  Los 
Angeles-San  Diego  corridor,  and  the  line 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Las  Vegas. 
I  beUeve  that  both  these  routes 
would  prove  popular,  and  that  we 
would  see  ridershlp  soar  once  basic  Im- 
provements were  made  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  service  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  I  know  that  one  of  the 
best,  most  valid  indicators  for  transit 
route  efficiency  is  population  density. 
It  makes  sense  to  put  a  bus  or  a  train 
where  the  people  are.  And  I  can  tell 
you,  that  the  population  density  In 
southern  California  is  comparable  to 
the  Northeast  corridor.  Our  need  for 
efficient  rail  service  is  also  comparable, 
and  I  beUeve  that  utilization  of  such 
service  would  also  be  similar  to  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Northeast  corridor. 

This  is  important,  because  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  get  as  great  a  re- 
turn as  possible  on  the  investment  of 
Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  my  days  in  the 
California  State  government,  I  have  been 
advocating  the  creation  of  a  speedy  rail 
line  that  would  traverse  the  length  of 
California,  similar  to  the  Bullet  train 
lines  in  Japan.  So,  needless  to  say,  I  was 
quite  pleased  to  join  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Van  Deerlin,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  legislation  that  would  create  a 
Southwest  rail  corridor.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  worked  hard  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
emerging  corridors,  both  those  within 
and  outside  of  California,  when  that 
panel  was  writing  this  bill. 

Congressman  Van  Deerlin  knows  how 
important  efficient  rail  transportation 
can  be  as  a  contributor  to  eventual  en- 
ergy independence.  I  hope  that  more  of 
our  colleagues  are  appreciative  of  this 
fact.  If  they  are,  I  believe  they  will  favor 
the  $105  million  this  legislation  includes 
to  meet  the  design,  engineering,  and 
equipment  needs  related  to  the  13  sug- 
gested rail  corridors.  Also  included  is 
$850  million  of  windfall  profit  money 
that  is  needed  to  implement  corridor 
improvements.  These  funds.  I  should 
point  out,  can  only  be  used  after  addi- 
tional legislation  is  passed  specifically 
authorizing  their  expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before  us 
represents  a  necessary  step  on  the  road 
to  efficient  passenger  raU  service  and 
energy  independence.  These  two  factors 
go  hand  in  hand.  Therefore,  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  support  H.R.  6837  so  long 
as  the  emerging  corridors  provisions  re- 
main intact.  Emerging  corridors  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  any  meaningful  Pas- 
senger Railroad  Rebuilding  Act.  Suz«ly. 
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I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
been  seeking  to  upgrade  its  rail  service 
for  a  very  long  time.  While  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry  spent  only  2.4  percent  of 
its  transportation  funds  on  rail,  the 
Northeast  has  been  spending  13.2  per- 
cent. And  significantly,  this  was  done 
without  massive  Federal  support,  on  a 
per  capita  ba.sis.  the  Northeast  received 

II  percent  fewer  transportation  dollars 
than  States  outside  our  region. 

Given  the  regions  commitment  to  rail 
traffic  the  corridor  tracks  encompass 
only  2  percent  of  the  entire  Amtrak 
system  but  carries  60  percent  of  Amtrak's 
passenger  load — it  is  a  genuine  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  rail  system 
to  emulate.  There  have  been  massive 
problems  to  overcome  in  developing  the 
system  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  now 
being  solved.  That  will  help  to  make  the 
nationwide  development  of  a  viable  rail 
system  far  easier. 

This  bill  reduces  our  Nation's  oil  con- 
sumption: it  puts  into  practice  all  the 
conservation  sermons  of  the  last  6  or  8 
years.  Those  of  us  who  support  it  are 
serving  well  our  constituents  of  today 
and  the  future  of  our  Nation  tomorrow.* 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill  H.R.  6837. 
the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act 
of  1980.  I  have  a  number  of  basic  objec- 
tions to  this  piece  of  legislation. 

This  bill  is  indefensibly  expensive  in 
light  of  the  current  rate  of  inflation  and 
confiscatory  tax  structure.  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projections  place  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  railroad  subsidies  provided 
by  H.R.  6837  at  $1.8  billion.  I  do  not 
understand  how  my  colleagues  can  jus- 
tify a  vote  in  favor  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  the  basis  of  this  cost  alone.  The 
American  people  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of 
ever-escalating  congressional  spending. 
We  will  be  faced  with  numerous  entitle- 
ment spending  bills  this  year;  we  should 
seriously  consider  the  wisdom  of  layer- 
ing additional,  and  in  this  case,  question- 
able, discretionary  funding  bills  on  top  of 
spending  which  is  mandated  by  existing 
law. 

Beyond  the  cost,  I  see  little  reason  for 
continued  congressional  bailout  of  Am- 
trak's poor  performance.  A  year  ago, 
when  we  were  debating  the  Amtrak  Re- 
organization Act  of  1979, 1  observed  that 
the  case  for  Amtrak  was  unwinnable.  The 
system  at  that  time  was  amassing  huge 
deficits  and  had  been  unable  to  prove  any 
appreciable  pollution  control  or  energy 
efficiency.  Today,  Amtrak's  expenses  are 
over  2V2  times  its  revenues;  its  on-time 
performance  is  down  to  less  than  50  per- 
cent. Ridership  is  not  growing  at  a  suf- 
ficient rate  to  offset  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  maintaining  the  system. 

This  bill  would  provide  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  for  completion  of  the 
Northeast  rail  corridor  and  an  additional 
near-$l  million  for  the  study  and  design 
of  13  additional  "emerging  corridors." 
This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  given 
NECIP  additional  operating  money  and 
time  to  meet  the  goals  outlined  in  the 
original  1976  act.  It  was  scheduled  to  be 
fully  upgraded  by  1981.  We  are  now  con- 
sidering pushing  that  date  back  to  1985. 


The  original  startup  cost  of  NECIP  was 
$1.75  billion;  this  bill  would  bring  the 
total  to  $2.5  billion  with  no  guarantee 
that  more  would  not  be  needed  in  1985 
The  other  13  corridors,  as  well,  could  cost 
the  taxpayer  over  $1  billion  apiece.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  'emerging  corridors"  net- 
work study  should  be  carefully  conducted 
in  order  not  to  duplicate  the  NECIP  de- 
bacle. The  budget-busting  potential  is 
massive  for  13  additional  such  projects. 

Another  major  concern  I  have  regard- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation  is  the  prefer- 
ential treatment  it  provides  for  the  now 
bankrupt  Rock  Island  Line.  I  have  no 
problem  with  extending  the  line's  45 -day 
directed  service  order,  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port spending  $6.5  million  to  guarantee 
retraining,  severance  pay,  and  relocation 
pay  for  the  employees  of  the  defunct  Une. 
This  employment  consideration  is  not 
provided  for  any  one  other  industry. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  bill  H.R.  6837.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  unfortunate  spending  levels  and 
preferential  consideration  precedents 
that  this  bill  establishes.* 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6837.  the  Passenger 
Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1980.  is  a 
necessary  response  to  a  growing  trans- 
portation crisis  of  enormous  nationwide 
consequence.  Most  importantly,  passage 
of  title  II.  the  Rock  Island  Employee  As- 
sistance Act,  is  essential  if  rail  service  is 
to  be  maintained  for  the  agricultural 
heartland  of  this  Nation.  Spring  plant- 
ing is  upon  us.  In  the  face  of  rising  cost.s 
of  imported  oil,  we  have  maintained  the 
stability  of  our  economy  primarily 
through  the  sale  of  our  agricultural 
products  abroad.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
grain,  foodstuffs,  and  fiber  necessary  to 
maintain  our  present  tenuous  balance  of 
payments,  we  must  not  only  have  a 
viable  rail  system  in  operation  this  com- 
ing fall  to  move  our  harvest  to  our  At- 
lantic. Pacific,  and  gulf  coast  ports,  we 
must  be  able  to  move  now  to  the  farmers 
who  will  use  them  the  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  seed,  fertilizer,  herbicides,  and 
pesticides  without  which  there  will  be  no 
harvest. 

Timely  affirmative  action  on  tliis  bill 
will  make  this  possible.  It  will  provide 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  rail  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  to  private  sector  oper- 
ators and  to  State  governments.  The  re- 
sult will  be  the  saving  of  the  approxi- 
mately $15  million  a  month  taxpayers 
are  now  spending  to  operate  the  line 
under  Federal  direction,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  77  percent  of  the 
service  currently  provided  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad. 

The  bill  provides  for  $75  million  in 
loan  guarantees  for  payments  of  bene- 
fits and  allowances  to  terminated  Rock 
Island  Lines  employees.  This  does  not 
represent  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
which  will  not  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury;  it  represents  a  priority  claim 
against  proceeds  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  Rock  Island  for  use  in  paying  these 
benefits.  The  structure  of  the  bill  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  passed  last 
year  for  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  The 
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payments  provided  for  by  the  bill  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  unions  represent- 
ing the  workers  affected.  Sale  of  the  Rock 
Island  cannot  be  successful  concluded 
until  the  employee  protection  issue  has 
been  resolved. 

The  expense  in  human  suffering  has 
been  great  and  can  be  ended  with  pas- 
sage of  this  act.  Thousands  of  Rock  Is- 
land employees  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  been  in 
limbo  for  months  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  jobs  at  which  many  have  earned 
their  livelihood  for  20  or  more  years. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  many 
of  the  employees  of  shippers  heretofore 
served  by  the  Rock  Island.  The  death- 
throes  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  will 
continue  until  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  bill  are  enacted  into  law.» 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HiGHTOWER,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  6837)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor improvement  project  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  begin 
development  of  energy  efficient  rail 
passenger  corridors,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  employees  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  621,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  621,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2253)  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  directed  serv- 
ice on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  to  pro- 
vide transaction  assistance  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  portions  of  such  railroad,  and 
to  provide  arrangements  for  protection 
of  the  employees. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MK.    FLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Plorio  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  2253, 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  6837.  as  passed,  as  follows: 
TITLE    I— RAIL    PASSENGER    CORRIDORS 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980". 


CXXVI- 


163— Part  6 


FINDIMCS    AND    FTntPOSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  growing  scarcity  of  fossil-fuel  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  has  resulted  In 
escalating  energy  prices  and  increasing  na- 
tional dependence  on  Insecure  foreign  energy 
sources; 

(2)  this  growing  scarcity  of  resources  is 
contributing  to  the  escalating  inflation 
which  threatens  the  United  States  economy; 

(3)  transportation  accounts  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  energy  consumption  in  the 
Nation,  and  accordingly  greater  national  en- 
ergy conservation  eSorts  should  be  focused 
on  the  transportation  sector; 

(4)  safe,  modern,  and  efficient  high-speed 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  in  regional 
corridors  affords  significant  potential  for  en- 
ergy savings  as  well  as  for  providing  en- 
vironmental benefits  and  alleviating  conges- 
tion on  the  highways  and  overcrowding  of 
airways  and  airports; 

(5)  such  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
will  assume  growing  importance  in  meeting 
long-range  national  transportation  needs  in 
view  of  the  continuing  Increased  demand  for 
public  transportation  services; 

(6)  Federal  financial  assistance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  develop  modern  and  efficient 
high-speed  intercity  passenger  service; 

(7)  the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement 
project  has  demonstrated  the  potential  for 
attracting  passengers  from  private  automo- 
biles and  airplanes; 

(8)  significant  benefits  are  expected  as  a 
result  of  the  substantial  Federal  financial 
:isslstance  that  has  been  provided  for  the  de- 
V flopment  of  modern  and  efficient  high-speed 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  in  the  North- 
cast  Corridor,  and  similar  benefits  can  be 
anticipated  from  such  assistance  for  corri- 
aors  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States; 

(9)  a  national  rail  passenger  corridors  pro- 
gram is  in  the  public  interest  in  order  to 
provide  modern  and  efficient  high-speed 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  in  all  regions 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  service  must 
provide  revenues  which  cover  operating  ex- 
penses, excluding  the  capital  costs  of  main- 
taining  rights-of-way; 

(10)  reliable  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice will  assist  in  rational  land  use  planning 
and  will  promote  orderly  residential  and  in- 
dustrial growth  and  development  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas;   and 

(11)  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration presently  has  insufficient  equip- 
ment to  provide  service  on  existing  passen- 
ger routes  and  to  increase  service  on  addi- 
tional routes,  and  new  equipment  requires 
substantial  time  to  order  and  deliver. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  high-speed  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  in  corridors 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  will — 

( 1 )  provide  public  transportation  alter- 
natives between  heavily  traveled  city  pairs: 

(2)  encourage  the  use  of  convenient  alter- 
natives to  the  automobile,  thereby  reducing 
energy  consumption  and  traffic  congestion; 

(3)  provide  for  an  accelerated  program  of 
equipment  acquisition  to  ensure  more  fre- 
quent and  reliable  service: 

(4)  promote  commerce  and  tourism  be- 
tween key  city  pairs: 

(5)  maximize  public  benefits  derived  from 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  investments 
in  equipment,  track,  and  related  faculties: 

(6)  contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  ur- 
ban areas; 

(7)  assist  In  rational  land  use  planning 
and  promote  orderly  residential  and  indus- 
trial growth  and  development  in  urban  and 
suburban  su-eas; 

(8)  encourage  intermodal  coordination 
with  respect  to  operations  and  facilities:  and 

(9)  provide  improved  mall  and  package 
express. 


DATE  CHANGES  FOR  RXOTTIXED  COALS 

Sec.  103.  Section  703  of  the  Ballroad  Be- 
vlUllzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976   (4S  UJS.C.  853)    Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1),  by  striking 
out  "this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Passenger  Railroad  RebuUdlng  Act  of 
1980";  and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  (E),  by  striking  out  "6"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "9". 

AODrnONAI.  CM3AI. 

Sec.  104.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitalization and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  853)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)     EUMINATION       OF       CONGESTION. — The 

elimination,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  congestion  in  rail  freight  and  rail 
passenger  traffic  at  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Tunnel  In  Baltimore.  Maryland,  by  the 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  such  tun- 
nel and  the  rail  lines  approaching  such  tun- 
nel, for  purposes  of  Implementing  the  North- 
east Corridor  improvement  project  under  this 
title.". 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE 
NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  704(a)  (1 )  of  the  RaU- 
road  Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (46  V£.C.  854(a)(1))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,600,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,322,000,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  after  such  goals 
have  been  achieved,  the  goals  of  section  703 
(1)(A)(U)". 

lb)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Railroad  Revital- 
ization and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  854(a) )  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  pteriod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  $28,000,000  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended  in  order  to  effectuate  the  goal  of 
section  703(6)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Ttie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1980. 

AUTHORITT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec  106  (a)  Section  704(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  Jind  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  US.C.  854(c)  )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Coordination. — The 
Secretary"  and  inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "Co- 
ordination and  Consultation. — ( 1 )  The  Sec- 
retary"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  officials  to  take 
steps  to  utUize,  on  a  priority  basis.  Federal 
funds  from  the  several  Federal  departments 
to  assist  and  encourage  public  and  private 
redevelopment  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  rail 
stations  on  the  Northeast  Corridor  served  by 
intercity  and  commuter  rail  service  for  pur- 
poses of  aiding  In  the  revitalization  of  urban 
areas  around  such  stations.  The  Secretaries 
shall,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  methods  by  which  Federal 
funds  from  the  several  Federal  departments 
have  been  and  will  be  coordinated  to  achieve 
urban  redevelopment  and  revitalization  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  stations.". 

(b)  Section  704  of  the  Railroad  Revitaliza- 
tion and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  854)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Acquisition  of  Real  Property. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchase,  condemna- 
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any  Interest  in  real  prop- 
lands,  easements,  and  rights- 
other  property  Interests,  In- 
contrict  rights)  which  the  Secretary 
to  effectuate  the  goals  of 
this  title. 

AcsEEMENTs. — Where 
he  costs  of  improvements  au- 
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OF  AUTHORTTT 

Title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
851  et  seq.)    is  amended  by 
^tions  705  and  706  as  sections 
J  espectively,  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  section: 
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TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORTTT 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Track  Improvements. — 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980,  the  Secretary  and  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  shall  agree  on 
the  reallocation  to  the  Corporation  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
contracting  of  construction  solely  related  to 
track  improvements  in  connection  with  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  project. 

"(b)  Other  Adthorttt. — ^Effective  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Passenger 
Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1080,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transfer  to  the  Corporation  all  au- 
thority and  responsibility  (except  with  re- 
spect to  outstanding  contracts)  for  carrying 
out  the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement 
project  and  Implementing  the  goals  of  sec- 
tion 703  of  this  title.". 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  the  Railroad 
Revltallzation  and   Regulatory   Reform   Act 
of  1976  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  items 
relating  to  sections  705  and  706  and  insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  704  the  following : 
"Sec.  705.  Transfer  of  authority. 
"Sec.  706.  Conforming  amendments. 
"Sec.  707.  Facilities  with  historical  or  archi- 
tectural significance.". 
demonstration  service 

Sec.  109.  Section  601(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  601(b)(1) 
(B) )  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "1980,"  the  following:  "of  which 
8500,000  shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  a  self-propelled  single  car  capable  of 
carrying  60  to  60  passengers  for  purposes  of 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  developing 
feeder  service  to  basic  system  service  and 
^tate  subsidized  service,". 

RAIL   PASSENGER    CORRIDORS 

Sec.  110.  The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  IX— RAIL  PASSENGER  CORRIDORS 
"Sec.  901.  Development  of  Evaluation 
Method. 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Corporation,  shall  develop  a  method  for 
evaluating  the  following  rail  passenger 
corridors: 

'•(1)  The  Cincinnati-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois) . 

"(2)  The  Cleveland-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  niinols) . 

"(3)  The  Detroit-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Detroit.  Michigan,  and  Chicago, 
Illinois) . 

"(4)  The  Los  Angeles-Las  Vegas  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada) . 

"(5)  The  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  San 
Diego,  California) . 

"■(6)  The  Miami- Jacksonville  Corridor  (be- 
tween Miami,  Florida,  and  Jacksonville. 
Florida). 

""(7)  The  New  York-Buffalo  Corridor  (be- 
tween New  York.  New  York,  and  Buffalo, 
New  York). 

'"(8)  "The  Saint  Louis-Chicago  Corridor 
(between  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Chicago. 
Illinois) . 

""(9)  The  San  Jose -Sacramento  Corridor 
(between  San  Jose.  California,  and  Sacra- 
mento. California) . 

"■(10)  The  Seattle-Portland  Corridor  (be- 
tween Seattle.  Washington,  and  Portland. 
Oregon). 

"(11)  The  Texas  Corridor  (between  Dallas- 
Porth  Worth.  San  Antonio,  and  Houston. 
Texas). 

"(12)  The  Twin  Cities-Chicago  Corridor 
(between  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul.  Minne- 
sota, and  Chicago.  Illinois). 

"'(13)  The  Washington-Richmond  Cotridor 


(between  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Richmond,  Virginia) . 

""(14)  Any  other  rail  passenger  corridor 
which  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
included  for  purposes  of  this  title  on  the 
basis  that  such  corridor  has  potential  to  at- 
tract riders  and  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion and  is  capable  of  providing  cost-effec- 
tive rail  passenger  service. 

"(b)  (1)  The  evaluation  method  developed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
designed  to  determine  which  of  the  corridors 
listed  in  or  included  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  (A)  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  attracting  riders  on  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  the  corridor,  (B)  have  the 
greatest  potential  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion, and  (C)  are  capable  of  providing  the 
most  cost-effective  rail  passenger  service. 

""(2)  In  developing  an  evaluation  method 
for  purposes  of  making  the  determinations 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  at  least 
each  of  the  following  factors  for  each  corri- 
dor: 

"(A)  The  ratio  of  passenger  miles  to  train 
miles. 

"(B)  "The  short-term  avoidable  loss  per 
passenger  mile. 

"(C)  The  ratio  of  revenue  to  long-term 
avoidable  cost. 

'"(D)  The  minimvim  long-term  avoidable 
loss  plus  annual  captlal  cost  per  passenger 
mile. 

""(E)  Economic  and  demographic  growth 
projections. 

"(P)  The  evidence  of  State  commitment  to 
rail  passenger  service. 

"(G)  The  adequacy  and  energy  efficiency 
of  other  transportation  modes  in  the  area 
served. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  46 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  submit  the  proposed  method  for  eval- 
uating rail  passenger  corridors  (together 
with  explanatory  material)  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate.  The  proposed  method  shall  be 
deemed  approved  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  45  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  such 
method  is  to  be  submitted,  unless  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
adopts  a  resolution  during  such  period  stat- 
ing that  it  does  not  favor  such  method. 

"(2)  If  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  proposed  evaluation  method 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
a  new  method  within  45  days  after  passage 
of  such  resolution.  Such  new  method  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  review  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(3)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  45-d8y 
period. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  (1)  evaluating 
the  potential  for  extending  the  rail  passenger 
corridors  listing  in  or  included  under  sec- 
tion 901(a)  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  describing 
additional  rail  passenger  corridors  which  the 
Secretary  determines  have  potential  to  at- 
tract riders  and  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion and  are  capable  of  providing  cost-affec- 
tive rail  passenger  service. 
"Sec.  902.  Corridor  Evaluations. 

"Upon  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of 
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the  evaluation  method  developed  under  sec- 
tion 901(c)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
iise  such  method  to  evaluate  each  corridor 
listed  In  or  included  under  section  901(a)  of 
this  Act.  On  the  basis  of  such  evaluation, 
the  Secretary  shall  compile  a  ranking  of 
such  corridors,  beginning  with  the  corridor 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  the 
greatest  potential  to  attract  riders  and  re- 
duce energy  consumption  and  is  capable  of 
providing  the  most  cost-effective  rail  pas- 
senger service.  The  Secretary  shall  immedi- 
ately submit  6U3h  ranking  of  corridors  to 
the  Corporation 

"Sec.  003.  Design  and  Engineering  Plans. 
""(a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  rank- 
ing of  corridors  under  section  902  of  this 
Act,  the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
funds  available  under  section  909(1)  of  this 
Act,  Immediately  begin  to  develop  design 
and  engineering  plans  for  those  corridors 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  rank- 
ings, have  the  greatest  potential  to  attract 
riders  and  reduce  energy  consumption  and 
are  capable  of  providing  the  most  cost- 
effective  rail  passenger  service. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall,  no  later  than 
February  15,  1981,  submit  a  report  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  each 
corridor  for  which  a  design  and  engineering 
plan  is  developed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Each  such  report  shall  contain 
a  summary  of  the  plan,  and  shall  Include — 
"(1)  construction  and  cost  Information 
for  the  corridor; 

"(2)  rldership  projections  for  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  such  corridor; 

"(3)  operating  cost  and  revenue  projec- 
tions for  such  corridor;  and 

"(4)  projected  capital  expenditures  for 
improvements  in  such  corridor. 

"(c)  In  preparing  a  design  and  engineer- 
ing plan  for  a  corridor  under  this  section, 
the  Corporation  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  request  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  each  State  in  such 
corridor. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  develop 
each  design  and  engineering  plan  for  a  cor- 
ridor under  this  section  cooperatively  with 
the  rail  carriers  that  own  tracks  and  facili- 
ties used  or  to  be  used  in  providing  passenger 
service  in  such  corridor. 

"(2)  If  a  rail  carrier  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  is  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  the  Corporation  in  develop- 
ing a  design  and  engineering  plan,  the  Cor- 
poration may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  such  cooperation.  The 
Secretary  may  require  such  a  private  rail  car- 
rier to  cooperate  with  the  Corporation  in  de- 
veloping such  plan,  and  shall  fix  an  amount 
which  the  Corporation  shall  reimburse  such 
carrier  for  the  work  it  performs. 

"(e)  A  plan  developed  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  not  include  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  station  improvements  or 
upgrading. 

"'Sec.  904.  Equipment  Acquisition. 

"'The  Corporation  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
funds  available  under  section  909(2)  of  this 
Act,  acquire  necessary  equipment  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  rail  passenger  service  in 
corridors  listed  in  or  included  under  sec- 
tion 901(a)  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  905.  State  Reimbursements. 

"The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  amounts  provided  in  appropriation 
acts,  reimburse  any  State  for  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  such  State  expends,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  capi- 
tal upgrading  and  design  and  engineering 
work  in  any  corridor  listed  In  or  included 
under  section  901(a)  of  this  Act. 
"Sec  906.  Private  Sector  Development. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  development  of  potential  rail 
passenger  corridors,  including  the  corridor 
between  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  In  cooperation  with  private  rail  car- 
riers, the  Corporation,  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  commuter  agencies,  and  State 
and  local  transportation  authorities,  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  remove  Institutional  and 
legal  barriers  to  the  private  development  of 
rail  pa&Eenger  corridors; 

"(2)  ensure  that  Investment  of  Federal 
funds  in  contiguous  corridors  is  coordinated 
with  privately  developed  corridors:  and 

"(3)  coordinate  the  Investment  of  Federal 
funds  with  State,  local,  and  private  funds 
for  nonoperatlonal  improvements,  such  as 
stations,  in  privately  developed  corridors. 

"(c)    The   Secretary  shall,   no   later   than 
February   15.    1981.  submit  a  report  to   the 
Congress  describing  the  action  taken  under 
this  section. 
"Sec.  907.  Service  Between  CoRRmoRs. 

"If  the  Corporation  determines  that  im- 
provements In  or  institution  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  on  a  route  between  particular 
corridors  listed  in  or  Included  under  section 
901  of  this  Act  would  increase  overall  rider- 
ship  on  Amtrak  trains,  the  Corporation  shall 
undertake  such  service  or  improvements  in 
such  service  as  it  considers  appropriate  in  or- 
der to  maximize  rldership  on  such  route  and 
in  the  connecting  corridors. 
""Sec.  908.  Speed  Restrictions. 

"'(a)  The  Corporation  shall  identify  any 
restriction  imposed  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  speed  of  Amtrak  trains  that 
the  Corporation  determines  impedes  the 
achievement  of  high-speed  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  by  the  Corporation. 

""(b)  The  Corporation  shall  consult  with 
each  State  or  local  government  that  imposes 
a  speed  restriction  identified  imder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  for  purposes  of  (1) 
evaluating  alternatives  to  such  speed  re- 
striction, taking  into  account  the  particular 
local  safety  hazard  which  is  the  basis  for 
such  restriction,  and  (2)  considering  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  or  modifying  such 
speed  restriction  in  order  to  permit  safe  op- 
erations at  higher  speeds  in  the  State  or 
locality  involved. 
"'Sec  909.  Authorization  op  Appropriations. 

""(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Corporation,  out  of  funds  in  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Account,  allocated  for  transporta- 
tion programs  under  section  102  of  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980— 

""(1)  for  the  development  of  design  and 
engineering  plans  under  section  903  of  this 
Act  and  for  State  reimbursements  under 
section  905  of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $55.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981: 

'"(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  un- 
der section  904  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981;  and 

"'(3)  for  the  implementation  of  corridor 
improvement  projects,  not  to  exceed  $850,- 
000,000,  to  be  available  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  but 
only  upon  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
legislation  specifically  authorizing  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  projects. 

'"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  funds  available  under  section 
704(a)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and 
Regulatory  Act  of  1976,  for  private  sector  de- 
velopment under  section  906  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed  $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1981. 

""(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 
amtrak  intercitt  service 

Sec  111.  Section  403(d)  (2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (46  U.S.C.  563(d) 
(2) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ajxll  1, 
1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  IMl". 


operation  or  additional  nunra 
Sec.  112.  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  562)   is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application 
from  the  Corporation  in  any  situation 
where  the  Corporation  is  unable  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory,  voluntary  agreement  from 
a  rail  carrier  for  operation  of  additional 
trains  on  the  rail  lines  of  that  rail  carrier, 
the  Secretary  fihall  order  such  rail  carrier, 
within  60  days,  to  permit  or  provide  re- 
quested operation  of  Amtrak  trains  over 
any  of  its  rail  lines  on  schedules  based 
upon  the  fastest  legally  permissible  elapsed 
running  times  for  operation  of  a  pas- 
senger train  over  such  rail  lines.  In  estab- 
lishing such  running  times,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  proper  consideration  to  the  stat- 
utory goal  that  the  Corporation  shall  im- 
plement schedules  which  will  attain  a  sys- 
tem-wide average  spieed  of  at  least  65  miles 
per  hour  which  can  be  adhered  to  with  a 
high  degree  of  reliability  and  passenger 
comfort.  The  compensation  payable  by  the 
Corporation  to  a  rail  carrier  for  an  opera- 
tion ordered  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  that  which  is  properly  established 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Corporation  and  such  rail  carrier,  or.  in 
the  absence  of  an  applicable  agreement, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  in 
a  proceeding  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.". 

CONRAIL  EMPLOYEE  PROTECXIOK 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Consolidated  Railroad 
Corporation  shall  make  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  and  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  shall  not,  as  a 
result  of  such  payments,  withhold  any 
funds  from  the  Corporation. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
March  1,  1980,  and  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  After  the  expiration  of  such  46-day 
period,  payments  by  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  under  title  V  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  and  fund- 
ing of  the  Corporation  by  the  United 
States  Railway  Association,  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  law. 

RELOCATION  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation may  not  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  relocation  of  the  Amtrak 
maintenance-of-way  facility  at  Bristol. 
Pennsylvania,  until  60  days  after  the  date 
the  Secretary  repcn'ts  to  the  Congress  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportatloii 
shall  consider  and  report  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  preliminary  design  plans  for  sites 
which  are  potential  alternatives  to  the 
maintenance-of-way  facility  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section; 

(2)  the  current  value,  current  use.  and 
alternative  uses  of  such  potential  alterna- 
tive sites; 

(3)  potential  labor  protection  costs  to 
be  incurred  in  the  malntenance-of-way  re- 
location; and 

(4)  potential  problems  arising  from 
jurisdictional  labor  disputes  arising  aa  a 
result  of  such  a  relocation. 

SHORT  title 
Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'"Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assistance 

Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  uninterrupted  continuation  of  services 
over  Rock  Island  lines  is  dependent  on  ade- 
quate employee  protection  provisions  cover- 
ing Rock  Island  Railroad  employees  who  are 
not  hired  by  other  railroads;  and 

(2)  for  those  Bock  Island  Railroad  em- 
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authorized  representatives  of  its  employees 
have  by  then  entered  Into  a  labor  protection 
agreement.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "fair  and  equitable"  means  no  less 
protective  of  the  Interests  of  employees  than 
protection  afforded  under  section  9  of  the 
tUlwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  908),  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  section  211(d)  of  this  title. 

(c)  If  an  employee  protection  arrange- 
ment is  Imposed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  bankrupt- 
cy court  shall  immediately  authorize  and 
direct  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  trustee  to, 
and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  trustee  and  the 
labor  organizations  representing  the  employ- 
ees of  the  railroad  shall.  Immediately  im- 
plement such  arrangement. 

(d)  (1)  An  order  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  not  be 
stayed  by  the  Conunlsslon  or  by  any  court, 
and  an  order  of  the  bankruptcy  court  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  not  be 
stayed  by  any  other  court. 

(2)  Any  order  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  be  appealed  only  to 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  and 
orders  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  Any  such  ap- 
peal to  such  court  of  appeals  shall  be  filed 
within  5  days  after  the  date  of  entry  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission  or  the  bankruptcy 
court,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  such  court 
of  appeals  shall  finally  determine  such  ap- 
peal within  60  days  after  the  date  such  ap- 
peal Is  filed.  No  determination  by  the  court 
of  appeals  under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
viewed In  any  other  court. 

(e)  (I)  Any  claim  of  an  employee  for  bene- 
fits and  allowances  under  an  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Board  in  such  time  and  manner  as  the 
Board  by  regulation  shall  prescribe.  The 
Board  shall  determine  the  amount  for  which 
such  employee  is  eligible  under  such  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  and  shall  certify 
such  amount  to  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
for  payment. 

(2)  Benefits  and  allowances  itnder  such 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Bock 
Island  Railroad  from  its  own  assets  or  In 
accordance  with  section  211  of  this  title,  and 
claims  of  employees  for  such  benefits  and 
allowances  shall  be  treated  as  administrative 
expenses  of  the  estate  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad. 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)(7) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
U.S.C.  231f (b)(7))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act. 
and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  As- 
sistance Act". 

EMPLOTMENT    OF   ROCK   ISLAim   RAILSOAD 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 
maintain — 

( 1 )  a  list  of  employees  sepsirated  from  em- 
ployment with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  who 
Indicate  a  desire  to  appear  on  a  list  to  be 
available  to  rail  carriers:  and 

(2)  a  list  of  employment,  by  class  and 
craft,  available  with  rail  carriers, 

based  upon  information  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Rock  Island  and  other  rail 
carriers.  Upon  the  request  of  any  rail  carrier, 
the  Board  shall  make  available  to  such  car- 
rier a  copy  of  the  list  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  maintain  the  lists 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
through  December  31,  1984. 

NEW    CAREER   TRAINING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  An  employee  who  elects  to 
receive  a  separation  allowance  from  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  under  an  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered into  under  section  205  of  this  title  may 


receive  from  the  Board  reasonable  expenses 
for  training  In  qualified  institutions  for  new 
career  opportunities. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  an  employee — 

( 1 )  must  first  exhaust  any  Federal  educa- 
tional benefits  available  to  such  employee 
under  any  existing  program;  sad 

(2)  must  begin  his  course  of  training 
within  two  years  following  the  date  of  such 
employee's  separation  from  employment  with 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

(c)  Reasonable  expenses  for  assistance  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  an  application  therefor 
filed  by  an  employee  with  the  Board. 

(d)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  after  April  1.  1984. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "expenses"  means  actual, 
reasonable  expenses  paid  for  room,  board, 
tutlon,  fees,  or  educational  material  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  93,000;  and 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  institution"  means 
an  educational  institution  accredited  for 
payment  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  chapter  36  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

ELECTION 

Sec.  208.  Any  employee  who  receives  any 
assistance  imder  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  Into  un- 
der section  205  of  this  title  or  any  new  career 
training  assistance  under  section  207  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  waive  any  employee 
protection  benefits  otherwise  available  to 
such  employee  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code,  subtitle 
IV  of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
any  applicable  contract  or  agreement. 

EUdBILITT     POR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  An  employee  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  assistance  (other  than  moving 
expenses)  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  Into  im- 
der section  205  of  this  title  or  any  new  career 
training  assistance  imder  section  207  of  this 
title— 

(1)  during  any  period  in  which  such  em- 
ployee Is  employed  by  any  rail  carrier  pro- 
viding temporary  service  over  any  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad;  or 

(2)  at  any  time  after  the  date  such  em- 
ployee receives  an  offer  of  employment,  in  his 
craft  and  for  which  such  employee  Is  quali- 
fied, from  a  rail  carrier  acquiring  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad. 

AtrrHORIZATION    or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  913 
(b))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  section  207  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assistance 
Act"  Immediately  after  "this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Effective  October  1, 
1980,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
an  additional  $1,500,000  for  new  career 
training  assistance  under  section  12  of  this 
Act  and  section  207  of  the  Rock  Island  Bail- 
road  Employee  Assistance  Act.". 

(b)  Section  14(c)  of  the  Milwaukee  RaU- 
road  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  913(c))  l8 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  the  Bock  Island 
Ballroad  Employee  Assistance  Act"  immedi- 
ately after  "this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Effective  October  1, 
1980,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  an  additional  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  Its  administrative  expenses  under  this 
Act  and  the  Bock  Island  Railroad  Employ- 
ee Assistance  Act.". 

OBLIGATION  GUARANTEES 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary,  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  511  of  the  Railroad  Revl- 
tallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  831),  shall  guarantee  obligations 
of  the  Bock  Island  Ballroad  for  purposes  of 
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providing  employee  protection  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  any  employee  protec- 
tion agreement  or  arrangement  entered  Into 
under  section  205  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  obligation  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  an  admin- 
istrative expense  of  the  estate  of  the  Bock 
Island  Ballroad. 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000. 

(d)  The  total  liability  of  the  Bock  Island 
Ballroad  in  connection  with  benefits  and 
allowances  provided  tmder  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered into  under  section  205  of  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000. 

(e)  Except  in  connection  with  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  incur  no  liability  in  connection 
with  any  employee  protection  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  into  under  section  205 
of  this  title. 

(f)  Section  511(g)  and  section  516  of  the 
Ballroad  Revltallzation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  831(g)  and  836) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  guaranteed 
under  this  section. 

EMERCENCT  ROCK  ISLAND  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  order 
directed  service  over  any  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  If  the  Secretary  finds  and 
certifies  to  the  Commission  that — 

( 1 )  a  transportation  emergency  exists 
which  cannot  be  resolved  by  a  grant  of  in- 
terim operating  authority  over  such  line  or 
by  any  other  means; 

(2)  an  application  for  the  purchase  of  such 
line  Is  pending  with  the  Commission,  and  all 
circumstances  Indicate  that  the  purchase 
transaction  will  be  consummated;  and  grains 
or  foods  are  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market. 

(b)(1)  Not  more  than  $6,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Sec- 
retary out  of  the  Railroad  Rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  Fund  established  under 
title  V  of  the  Ballroad  Revltall2atlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  et 
seq.)  may  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Commission  for  purposes  of 
providing  directed  service  under  this  section. 

(2)  Funds  may  be  made  available  for  di- 
rected service  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  re- 
quired under  title  V  of  the  Railroad  Revlt- 
allzation and  Begulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  and  section  516  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
836)  shall  not  apply  to  any  directed  service 
provided  with  such  funds. 

DIBECTEO   SERVICE 

Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  order 
directed  service,  for  the  two-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  over  any  commuter  line  of  the  Bock 
Island  Ballroad  that  was  In  operation  on 
March  1,  1980,  If  the  directed  service  car- 
rier agrees  to  provide  such  service  without 
payment  under  section  11125(b)  (6)  of  title 
49  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  commuter  line  of  the  Bock  Island 
Ballroad  over  which  directed  service  Is  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  section  may  not  be 
abandoned,  and  service  over  such  line  may 
not  be  discontinued,  during  the  period  of 
such  directed  service. 

temporary   BAIL    BANKING 

Sec.  214.  During  the  180-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
no  rail  line  or  facility  of  the  Bock  Island 
Railroad  which  has  been  approved  for  aban- 
donment by  the  Commission  or  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  may  be  downgraded,  scrapped, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  under  this  section: 
Provided,  That  in  no  case  before  abandon- 
ment has  been  approved  and  before  the  180- 
day  period  has  elapsed  shaU  the  Secretary 
approve  a  disposition  of  said  portion  of  the 


rail  line  or  related  facility  to  any  carrier 
or  other  entity  not  engaged  In  providing  rail- 
road service  or  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  railroad  services.  The  Secretary, 
upon  application  by  the  Bock  Island  BaU- 
road.  shall  grant  such  approval  unless  he 
finds  that — 

(1)  a  rail  carrier,  shipper,  State,  or  other 
Interested  party  has  expressed  in  writing 
an  Interest  In  ptirchaslng  the  particular  rail 
line  or  facility  for  purposes  of  providing  rail 
service;  and 

(2)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
such  purchase  transaction  will  be  consum- 
mated. 

EXPEDITED   proceedings 

Sec.  215.  The  Commission  shall  give  any 
proceeding  involving  the  Bock  Island  Ball- 
road preference  over  all  other  proceedings 
pending  before  the  Commission,  and  shall  ex- 
pedite such  proceeding  and  make  Its  de- 
cision therein  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 

CONTINUATION     OP     TERMS     OP     COMPENSATION 

Sec.  216.  The  terms  of  compensation  for 
all  trackage  rights.  Joint  faculties,  and  simi- 
lar arrangements  between  other  rail  carriers 
and  the  trustee  of  the  Bock  Island  Railroad 
which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  on  portions  of  the  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  involved  in  temporary 
emergency  operations  shall  be  continued  in 
effect  during  the  duration  of  the  temporary 
emergency  operating  authority  vrtth  the  car- 
rier providing  temporary  emergency  service 
substituting  for  the  trustee.  Such  continu- 
ation shall  not  alter  or  affect  the  ultimate 
rights  of  other  rail  carriers  tinder  trackage 
rights.  Joint  facilities,  or  similar  arrange- 
ments, nor  prejudice  the  ultimate  determi- 
nation of  any  controversy  or  proceeding  con- 
cerning rights  of  the  parties  with  respect  to 
assignment  by  the  trustee  of  rights  in  or  to 
the  facilities  or  under  the  arrangements. 

TEMPORARY    OPERATING    APPROVAL 

Sec.  217.  (a)  The  Commission  may  au- 
thorize any  rail  carrier  willing  to  do  so 
voluntarily  to  use  the  tracks  and  facilities 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  or  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad.  The  use  of  such  tracks  and  facili- 
ties shall  be  under  such  terms  of  compen- 
sation as  the  carriers  establish  between 
themselves,  or  If  the  carriers  are  unable  to 
agree,  under  such  terms  of  compensation  as 
the  Commission  finds  to  be  reasonable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  require,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  use  of 
the  employees  who  would  normally  have  per- 
formed work  In  connection  with  the  traffic 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "Mil- 
waukee Railroad"  means  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee. St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

APPLICABILITY    OF   NEPA    AND    EPCA 

Sec.  218.  The  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  section  382 
(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6362 (b))  shall  not  apply  to 
transactions  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

ATTTHORITY     OF     THK     KAILSOAO     RETIREMENT 
BOARD 

Sec.  219.  (a)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  duties  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
title,  the  Board  may  exercise  such  of  the 
powers,  duties,  and  remedies  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b) ,  and  (d)  of  section  12  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  use.  362  (a),  (b),  and  (d))  as  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

PUBLICATIONS    AND    mCPORTS 

Sec.  220.  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall  pub- 
lish, and  make  available  for  distribution  by 


the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  all  eligible  em- 
ployees, a  document  which  describes  In  de- 
tail the  rights  of  such  employees  under  sec- 
tions 204,  205,  206,  and  207  of  this  title. 

DEFurrnoN  of  restructbred  milwaukxe 
EAnjiaap 

Sec.  221.  Section  3(6)  of  the  MUwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (4S  U.8.C.  902 
(6) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'restructured  Mllwaukae 
Railroad'  means  the  entity  that  is  desig- 
nated as  the  reorganized  railroad  under  the 
reorganization  plan  for  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road finaUy  certified  by  the  Commission.". 

SAVINGS   PROVISION 

Sec.  222.  If  any  proTlslon  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
title  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  |>ersons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  ttiird  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  biU  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regiila- 
tory  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  Northeast 
corridor  improvement  project  and  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  TranspcHtation  to 
begin  development  of  energy  efficient  rail 
passenger  corridors,  to  provide  for  tiie 
protection  of  the  employees  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  (m  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  HJl.  6837,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS,  PUNCTUA- 
TION, AND  CROSS  REFERENCES  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  HJl.  6«37 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  in  the  oigrossment 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  6837  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  sectitm  nun^bers, 
punctuation,  and  cross  references  and 
to  make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  bill,  HJl.  6837. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti(Hi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objecticHi. 


GET7E91AL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill,  HJR.  6837. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjectiCHi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ni530 
APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2253.  PASSENGER  RAILROAD  RE- 
BUHJMNG  act— ROCK  ISLAND 
RAILROAD  EMPLOYEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  I  move  that  the  House 
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insist  on  its 
biU  (S.  2253) 
vitalization 
of  1976  to 
ations  for 
provement 
Secretary    of 
development 
senger 
taction  of 
Island  Railro4d 
and  request  a 
thereon. 

The  motion 

The 
the  following 
GERs,  Van 
MiKxasKi 
vania,  Matsui, 
Lee. 


imendment  to  the  Senate 
x>  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
Regulatory  Reform  Act 
authorize  additional  appropri- 
Northeast  Corridor  im- 
p^ject   and  to  require  the 
Transportation    to    begin 
energy  efiBcient  rail  pas- 
to  provide  for  the  pro- 
employees  of  the  Rock 
,  and  for  other  purposes, 
onf  erence  with  the  Senate 


(f 
corridt  rs 
th; 


was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appoints 

conferees:    Messrs.  Stag- 

De^lan,  Florio,  Santini,  Ms. 

Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 

Broyhill.  Madigan,  and 


SPEA]  :er 


Me  ssrs. 


PERMISSION 
RULES  TO 
LEGED 


RE  PORTS 


>f  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Corn- 
may  have  until  mid- 
to  file  certain  privileged 


Rules 


SPEABER 
t  lie 


oi  isiana? 

ROUSJIELOT.   Mr.   Speaker,   re- 

I  :ht  to  object,  can  the  gen- 

what  is  happening  here? 

Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 


»f 


ROUSfi  ELOT, 


»f 


Mr.  LONG 
I  ask 
mittee  on 
night  tonight 
reports 

The 
objection  to 
man  from  L 

Mr 
serving  the  ri 
tleman  explai:  i 

Mr.  LONG 
will  the 

Mr 
tleman. 

Mr.  LONG 
the  principal 
in.  the 
pleased  to 
the  exchange 
igan  and  the 
Authority  witl  i 
is  scheduled 
temoon  and 
imous  consent 
that  time. 

Mr 

ther  reserving 
this  in  any 
budget  rule? 

Mr.  LONG 
There  is  no 
in  this 

Mr 
the  right  to 
member  of 
can  the 
budget 

Mr.  LONG 
matter  on 
did  not  take 
yet  been  able 
nile  that  we 
going  to  work 
afternoon. 


kn  )w 


fjr 


ws 


ROUSJ  ELOT 


I  matter  at 
ROUSi  ELOT 
(bj( 
tlie 
gentl  >man 
resolui  Ion 


our 


ROUSi  ELOT 


Mr. 

the  right  to 
to  determine 
it  is  likely  we 
lution  rule  tofaiorrow 


Mr.  LONG 
nothing  more 
at  this  time 
would  succeec 
it  again  this 
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FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle- 


Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

natter  we  were  interested 

gentleif  an  from  California  will  be 

is  H.R.  6464.  which  is 

)f  property  between  Mich- 

1  ilichigan  Job  Development 

the  military.  The  matter 

the  floor  tomorrow  af- 

were  hoping  to  get  unan- 

to  file  the  report  prior  to 


wiy 


Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
the  right  to  object,  does 
involve  a  waiver  of  the 


of  Louisiana.  It  does  not. 
)udget  authority  involved 
all. 

Further  reserving 

4bject,  the  gentleman  is  a 

Rules  Committee,  and 

tell  us  whether  the 

will  come  up? 

)f  Louisiana.  We  had  that 

schedule  today,  but  we 

up  because  we  have  not 

to  successfully  structure  a 

t  link  would  be  fair.  We  are 

on  it  again  some  more  this 


Further  reserving 
>bject,  what  I  was  trying 
for  the  House  is  whether 
will  have  the  budget  reso- 


of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
than  a  guess  cm  my  part 
as  to  whether  or  not  we 
.  We  are  going  to  work  on 
afternoon.  I  would  think, 


frankly,  the  best  we  could  get  tomorrow 
would  be  to  get  it  through  the  Rules 
Committee  if  we  can  structure  some- 
thing, and  the  Rules  Committee  would 
hear  it  tomorrow  and  report  it  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  we  will 
have  the  rule  on  the  floor  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  my  guess  at  the  present  time,  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man happen  to  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  the  Nicaraguan  aid  tomor- 
row? Will  that  rule  come  up? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not 
scheduled  for  the  floor  action  tomor- 
row. I  would  say  also  with  respect  to 
anything  on  the  rule  on  the  Budget 
Committee  or  the  budget  resolution  that 
it  would  surprise  me  if  we  were  success- 
ful in  getting  that  rule  agreed  to  and 
on  the  floor  prior  to  the  recess. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  is  the  gentleman's  opinion  about 
the  Nicaraguan  aid  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
venture  a  guess  on  that,  but  I  know  it  is 
not  scheduled  for  floor  action  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  TOMORROW  FROM 
10  \M.  to  12  NOON 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing hearings  tomorrow,  April  1,  1980, 
from  10  a.m.  until  12  noon. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man can  assure  us  that  it  is  for  hearings 
only? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  would  assure  the  gen- 
tleman it  is  for  hearings  only,  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member  has  conde- 
scended. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  has  been 
agreed,  and  the  gentleman  can  assure 
us  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  mark 
up  any  legislation? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  No  markup. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVn,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  fiuther  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  April  1,  1980. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  LOSS  OF  OR  RE- 
DUCTION IN  CIVIL  SERVICE  SUR- 
VIVOR BENEFITS  FOR  SPOUSES 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5410),  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  any  Federal  em- 
ployee who  elects  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment not  to  provide  survivorship  benefits 
for  the  employee's  spouse  to  notify  (or 
take  all  reasonable  steps  to  notify)  the 
spouse  of  that  election,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.   5410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8339  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Any  written  notification  (or  designa- 
tion) by  any  employee  or  Member  under  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (J)  shall  not  be 
considered  valid  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  spouse  of  that  employee  or  Mem- 
ber aclcnowledges,  by  signature,  the  loss  of 
survivorship  benefits  resulting  from  that 
notification  (or  designation),  or 

"(2)  the  employee  or  Member  otherwise 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Office 
that  the  spouse  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  benefits  or  that  the  employee  or  Member 
has  compiled  with  such  notification  require- 
ments as  the  Office  shall  prescribe.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  notifications  and  designations  made 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  8339(J)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Spellman)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Corcoran)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellhan). 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  old  proverb  has  it  that 
"want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense."  I 
suspect  most  of  us  here  would  agree  with 
that.  And  because  we  do.  I  hope  we  can 
join  together  in  support  of  H.R.  5410,  a 
bill  that  simply  seeks  to  bring  a  measure 
of  decency  and  commonsense  to  a  situa- 
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tion  under  our  existing  civil  service  laws 
that  is  sorely  lacking  in  both  quaUties. 

I  am  referring.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
fact  that  today  a  married  federal  em- 
ployee upon  retiring  from  Government 
service,  may  elect  to  provide  no  survivor 
benefit  for  his  or  her  spouse  and  then 
not  inform  the  spouse  of  that  vitally  im- 
portant decision. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  this  happens  far 
too  often  under  our  system  as  it  cur- 
rently operates.  The  partner  in  marriage 
is  totally  unaware  of  not  having  been 
provided  for  until  the  retiree  dies.  Then, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  death,  at  the 
most  vulnerable  of  times,  comes  the  rude 
and  cruel  awakening  to  the  fact  that  no 
survivor  annuity  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  financial  consequences  of  such  a 
decision  can  be  disastrous.  And  the 
problem  is  made  worse  because  civil 
service  survivor  benefits  frequently  are 
the  only  means  of  financial  support  for 
widows  of  Federal  retirees. 

"I  can't  beUeve  my  husband  would 
have  done  this  to  us.  He  loved  our  family. 
He  would  not  have  been  so  selfish.  TTiis 
must  be  a  mistake."  How  many  times  our 
committee  and  the  staff  of  the  retire- 
ment section  of  the  OfiBce  of  Personnel 
Management  have  heard  such  words. 

But  there  was  no  mistake.  The  facts 
were  that  these  people — totally  without 
knowledge  of  their  families — had  elected 
to  receive  larger  retirement  annuities 
themselves  rather  than  provide  for  their 
spouses  in  the  event  they  should  prede- 
cease them. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  just  one 
such  letter  I  received  2  years  ago.  It 
came  from  a  woman  in  southern  Mary- 
land who  had  recently  lost  a  husband 
of  36  years.  His  decision  not  to  provide  a 
survivor  benefit,  the  woman  wrote — 
left  me  at  age  60,  and  (in)  not  very  good 
health,  with  a  small  amount  of  insurance 
and  no  income  except  a  social  security  check 
for  $98.10  a  month.  I  even  lost  the  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  coverage  he  had  carried. 
When  I  became  aware  of  the  predicament  I 
was  in  .  .  .  you  can  Imagine  how  upset  and 
distraught  I  was.  We  had  been  married  and 
living  together  for  over  36  years.  I  had 
honestly  worked  hard  all  that  time  being  a 
housewife  and  a  helper  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children.  Now  It  is  a  worry  and  a 
struggle  to  live  and  to  keep  my  bills  paid. 

Of  course,  many  older  Americans  are 
finding  their  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  com- 
fortable retirement  dashed  forever  today 
on  the  shoals  of  dangerously  high,  sus- 
tained national  inflation.  The  difference 
in  this  particular  case  is,  there  is  some- 
thing we  can  do  to  lessen  the  blow,  to 
ease  the  burden  on  these  women.  Ironi- 
cally, the  solution  would  also  save  the 
American  taxpayers  approximately  $1.4 
million  over  5  years,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Ofi&ce. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
H.R.  5410  would  not  require  a  married 
civil  service  retiree  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  for  his  or  her  spouse.  Nor  would 
it  require  that  the  spouse  consent  to  the 
retiree's  decision  on  this  matter.  All  the 
bill  would  do  is  require  that,  in  the  event 
a  retiree  decides  not  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivor benefit,  or  to  provide  a  reduced 
benefit,  the  spouse  be  made  aware  of  this 
decision  at  the  time  it  is  made. 

In  theory,  of  course,  that  should  lead 


to  more  joint  decisions  on  the  survivor 
benefit  question.  But,  if  a  joint  decision 
is  not  made,  H.R.  5410  at  least  will  see  to 
it  that  the  spouse  is  aware  of  the  deci- 
sion and  its  possible  impact. 

In  the  case  of  the  60-year-old  mother 
of  seven,  the  bill  might  not  have  changed 
the  fact  that  her  husband,  for  whatever 
reason,  failed  to  provide  lor  her  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  But  it  would  have  at 
least  given  her  several  years'  warning. 
It  would  have  given  her  several  years  to 
prepare  for  the  day  she  would  be  left  with 
little  or  nothing  on  which  to  live.  It  would 
have  avoided  the  cruel  shock  she  suffered 
in  discovering  her  predicament  as  she 
was  settling  her  late  husband's  affairs. 
Quite  simply,  it  would  have  been  the  de- 
cent, sensible,  compassionate  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  data  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  which 
supports  tills  legislation,  indicates  that 
36,000  of  the  287,000  married  Federal  em- 
ployees retiring  within  the  past  4  years 
elected  not  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
for  their  spouse.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
almost  1  out  of  every  8  persons  otherwise 
eligible  for  a  survivor  annuity  may  be 
unaware  that  he  or  she  will  not  receive 
any  financial  support  in  the  event  of  the 
retiree's  death. 

In  light  of  such  statistics,  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  move  quickly  to  pass 
this  bill.  The  administration  supports  its 
enactment.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  says  it  will  save  us  money  over  the 
first  5  years  it  is  on  the  boolcs.  And  most 
important,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  right, 
the  decent,  the  compassionate  thing  to 
do.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

n  1540 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  and  her  committee  for 
passing  out  this  legislation.  Several  years 
ago  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
adopted  a  survivor  benefits  bill  which  we 
actually  built  from  scratch  because  the 
retirement  system  had  been  inequitable 
to  the  survivors,  and  we  did  the  very 
thing  that  the  gentlewoman  has  done  in 
this  bill — giving  the  wife  notice  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  not  going  to  be  covered 
so  that  she  will  know  and  be  able  to  pre- 
pare herself.  We  found  that  by  being  able 
to  do  this,  it  was  more  likely  that  the 
survivors  would  be  covered.  We  found  by 
our  hearings  that  in  the  military  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  survivors  were 
covered  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
survivor  benefits  bill,  and  the  experience 
since  that  time  has  been  dramatic  and 
very  satisfactory. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman)  for  this  and 
hope  that  it  will  pass. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  certainly  is  an  excellent  testi- 
monial and  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
benefits  of  such  a  bill.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
5410,  providing  for  notification  of  the 
spouse  when  a  Federal  retiree  elects  not 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  the 
spouse  or  elects  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  survivor  annuity.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend Congresswoman  Spellman  for  her 
initiative  in  introducing  this  bill. 

H.R.  5410  addresses  a  very  sad  situa- 
tion. A  Federal  retiree  may  elect  not  to 
provide  his  or  her  spouse  with  a  survi- 
vor's annuity.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  such  a  choice.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral retiree's  spouse  may  have  a  very  ad- 
equate pension  plan,  investment  or  in- 
dependent means  of  support.  Such  a 
choice  is  no  problem  at  all  in  such  cases. 

Unfortunately,  in  what  I  suspect  is  a 
very  few  cases,  the  retiree  may  choose 
not  to  provide  for  his  or  her  spouse  even 
though  the  spouse  has  no  other  means 
of  support  in  the  event  of  the  retiree's 
death.  In  addition,  the  spouse  may  not 
be  told  of  this  failure  to  provide  for  a 
survivor's  benefit.  If  the  Federal  retiree 
then  predeceases  his  or  her  spouse,  we 
have  the  tragic  case  of  a  person  finding 
himself  or  herself  at  an  advanced  age 
with  no  financial  resources  whatsoever 
in  a  very  expensive  world.  Such  a  devas- 
tating reality  is  especially  likely  in  the 
case  of  a  wife  who  has  devoted  her  life 
to  homemaking  and  who  has  no  pension 
of  her  own  to  fall  back  on.  Imagine  the 
blow  to  the  unsuspecting  wife — the  death 
of  her  husband  and  no  financial  re- 
sources with  wliich  to  support  herself. 

H.R.  5410  addresses  this  problem  at 
least  partially.  It  does  not  require  the 
retiree  to  provide  for  his  or  her  spouse, 
but  it  does  require  the  retiree  to  notify 
the  spouse,  if  possible,  in  the  event  of  a 
decision  not  to  provide  a  survivors'  an- 
nuity at  all  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  annuity.  Tlie  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  would  be  empowered  to  set 
down  a  method  to  be  followed,  but  the 
report  language  specifies  that  the  retiree 
shall  "not  be  burdened  with  unreason- 
able notification  requirements." 

The  cost  effect  should  be  minimal,  as 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  this  would  affect  less  than  1 
percent  of  annuitants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  which  was  reported  favorably  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  Do  I  understand 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  trom 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman)  .  is  informing 
us  that  this  legislation  will  save  money 
over  a  period  of  4  years? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  It  wiU.  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  save  about 
$1.4  million  in  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  U  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  certainly  a  new 
direction  for  everybody  here.  I  certainly 
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suspension  of  the  rules.  Although  this 
legislation  is  very  modest  in  scope  and 
will  actually  result  in  savings,  it  guar- 
antees that  surviving  spouses  of  retired 
Federal  workers  are  made  aware  of  their 
financial  future. 

Upon  retirement  Federal  employees 
may  opt  to  have  their  annuities  com- 
puted under  different  schedules.  If  the 
annuitant  chooses  to  receive  the  armuity 
for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life  alone, 
the  annuity  is  computed  on  a  straight 
schedule.  However,  should  the  annuitant 
choose  to  provide  survivors'  benefits  upon 
his  or  her  death,  the  annuity  is  actuari- 
ally reduced  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  longer  payout  period. 

H.R.  5410  would  in  no  way  restrict  an 
individual's  right  to  choose  whether  to 
provide  survivors'  benefits.  What  it  would 
do  is  require  spouse  notification  should 
the  annuitant  choose  not  to  provide  full 
survivor  benefits. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due, and  I  commend  Mrs.  Spellman  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  today.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spell- 
man)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5410,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  of  rule 
XXVn,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this  motion 
will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  5410. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  OWENS— A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  this  Nation  lost  a  great  and 
dedicated  American.  I  am  sure  we  all 
heard  it  last  night  on  the  late  news  or 
the  early  morning  television.  Jesse 
Owens  passed  away  at  the  age  of  66 
from  limg  cancer. 

Jesse  Owens  was  a  teammate  of  mine 
at  Ohio  State  University  back  in  the 
1930's.  He  was  a  man  of  great  patience, 
of  great  honor.  He  had  patience  with 
those  of  us  of  lesser  talents  and  of  medi- 
ocre ability  and  helped  us  to  try  and 
better  ourselves,  not  only  on  the  track 
but  around  the  Nation. 

After  having  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University,  Jesse  Owens  went  out 
into  the  world  and  tried  to  help  human 
beings.  He  went  to  Berlin  as  a  repre- 


sentative of  this  Nation  in  1936  at  a  time 
when  Hitler  was  degrading  everything 
that  did  not  have  to  do  with  blue-eyed 
white  Aryans.  Jesse  Owens  accomplished 
a  great  honor  for  his  country  and  for  all 
Americans,  especially  for  blacks  in  this 
Nation,  by  excelling  and  winning  four 
gold  medals  in  the  1936  Olympics. 

Jesse  did  not  stop  there.  He  dedicated 
his  life  to  helping  youth  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  time  that  he  passed  away  In 
Arizona  over  the  weekend. 

A  lot  of  people  thought  his  name  was 
Jesse.  According  to  a  respected  sports 
writer,  it  was  not,  Mr.  Speaker.  His  name 
was  James  Cleveland  Owens,  but  when 
he  went  to  school  the  first  day  the 
teacher  asked  the  class  what  their  names 
were  and  he  said  his  name  was  J.  C. 
Owens,  and  he  was  misunderstood.  The 
teacher  thought  he  said  Jesse  Owens  and 
he  has  become  known  as  Jesse  Owens 
throughout  America  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  in  the  Co- 
lumbus Citizen-Journal  Kaye  Kessler,  a 
noted  sportswriter,  has  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle outlining  the  accomplishments  of 
this  great  American,  some  of  which  oc- 
curred back  in  the  days  when  I  was  a 
teammate  of  his  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. Under  the  guidance  of  our  track 
coach,  Larry  Snyder,  he  went  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  and  ran  in  the  Big  Ten  track 
meet,  and  he  broke  three  world  records 
and  tied  the  fourth  one  all  on  that  same 
day,  an  accomplishment  that  I  do  not 
think  has  ever  happened  before,  and  I 
am  sure  will  never  happen  again. 

On  and  off  the  field,  Jesse  was  a  warm, 
considerate,  and  friendly  human  being. 
He  was  humble,  never  arrogant,  and  al- 
ways helpful  to  his  teammates,  class- 
mates, the  university,  his  family,  and 
mostly  to  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  bringing  this  sad  announce- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  House.  We, 
indeed,  lost  a  great  American.  I  can  re- 
call one  incident  that  I  think  is  one  of 
the  most  poignant  memories  that  I  have. 
It  happened  one  dav  at  an  Ohio  State 
football  game  with  86,000  people  here,  at 
the  height  of  the  anti -American  crusade 
in  our  country  Jesse  Owens'  daughter 
had  been  selected  as  the  homecoming 
queen.  I  think  about  everybody  in  that 
audience  had  a  tear  in  their  eye  because 
he  stood  up  and  he  said,  in  effect,  to 
his  daughter: 

Darling,  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  this 
Isn't  a  great  country.  It  Is  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world. 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  that  Jesse 
Owens  was — always  for  his  country. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  might  add  that  the 
gentleman  from  Canton,  Ohio,  has  In- 
tended to  include  that  in  his  remarks, 
and  also  that  Jesse  Owens  had  said  that 
of  all  of  the  honors  he  had  had  world- 
wide and  in  this  country,  that  the  great- 
est thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  him 
was  the  recognition  by  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  naming  his  daughter,  one  of 
his  three  daughters,  by  the  way,  as  the 
homecoming  queen. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  and 
that  of  the  House  to  his  wife,  Ruth,  and 
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his   three  daughters,   Gloria,   Marlene, 
and  Beverly. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks  about 
Jesse  Owens  and  mention  that  many, 
many  years  ago  in  the  late  1930s  I  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Jesse  Owens  in 
Farrell,  Pa.  He  came  there  after  being  so 
successful  in  the  Olympics,  and  he 
walked  around  the  track,  and  those  of 
us  who  already  had  come  to  Idolize  him 
were  standing  there.  He  stopped,  and  I 
was  one  of  those  fortunate  young  guys 
upon  whom  he  put  his  hand  and  patted 
my  head  and  said,  "Remember,  every- 
body can  do  it  if  I  can."  I  thought  it  was 
worthy  of  mentioning  that  today. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  The  column  by  Kaye 
Kessler  follows: 

Owens  Is  a  Long-Running  Legend 
(By  Kaye  Kessler) 

I  always  was  charmed  by  his  oratorical 
eloquence,  his  social  grace,  his  impeccable 
appearance  and  most  of  all  by  his  willingness 
to  stand  up  and  be  coxxnted  when  he  fought 
for  what  he  knew  was  right.  He  is  the  epitome 
of  class. 

I  never  saw  James  Cleveland  (Jesse)  Owens 
run  for  or  from  anything  In  his  athletic 
prime. 

But.  I  cherish  the  fact  that  I  was  privileged 
to  know  this  remarkable  human  being,  who  is 
fighting  the  only  losing  battle  of  his  life. 
Cancer  is  an  opponent  no  one  yet  has 
conquered. 

Despite  what  some  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
staff  think.  I  was  neither  In  Ann  ArbOr  that 
Incredible  1935  May  day  when  be  stood  the 
track  world  on  Its  ear.  Nor  was  I  In  Berlin  In 
1936  when  he  flaunted  der  Fuehrer  and  took 
foiu-  Olympic  golds. 

It  Is  gratlf3rlng  to  me.  however,  that  the 
deeds  of  so  great  a  sports  hero  still  are  mean- 
ingful to  my  young  cohorts,  no  two  of  whose 
ages  on  this  etaff  add  up  to  Jesse's  66  years. 

Jesse  was  beating  race  horses  In  Havana 
by  the  time  any  of  them  were  bom.  Yet.  most 
of  them  can  recite  Owens'  astonishing  sta- 
tistics from  Ann  Arbor  the  single  day  he  set 
three  world  records. 

Owens'  records  include,  the  200-yard  dash 
(20.3).  the  now  extinct  220-yard  low  hurdles 
(22.6)  and  the  broad  jump  (it's  "long  jump" 
today  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  aging  proc- 
esses) with  a  26-8V4  leap.  He  tied  another 
world  mark  of  9.4  in  the  100-yard  dash. 

They'll  tell  the  world,  too.  that  they  knew 
Jesse  took  four  Olympic  gold  medals  In  Ber- 
lin, though  they  may  not  remember  it  was 
with  a  10.3  in  the  100  meters,  20.7  in  the  200 
meters,  a  26-5  5/16  broad  Jump  and  a  leg  on 
the  400-meter  relay. 

That  was  the  year  MVP  Lou  Gehrig  hit 
46  homers  and  led  the  Yankees  over  the 
New  York  "Oints"  In  the  World  Series.  It 
was  when  a  still  unknown  Tony  Manero  won 
the  U.S.  Open  golf  title:  Denny  Shute  copped 
the  POA;  Norway's  Sonja  Henie  won  her  third 
Olympic  figure  skating  title;  Jim  Braddock 
was  world  heavyweight  champ,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Redskins  (that's  right,  they  became 
Washington  the  next  year)  lost  the  National 
Football  League  playoffs  to  Green  Bay.  21-6. 

If  it  seems  macabre  to  recite  a  man's  most 
proclaimed  achievements  when  he's  answer- 
ing the  last  bell,  it  is  probably  more  inde- 
cent that  Jesse  Owens'  more  significant  deeds 
aren't  chronicled  weekly  for  the  world  to 
remember. 

Happily,  there  is  more  to  this  son  of  an 
Alabama  cotton  farmer  than  simply  running 
and  Jumping  for  his  life. 


Nobody  knows  this  better  than  bis  84-year- 
old  mentor,  retired  Ohio  State  coach  Larry 
Snyder. 

Jesse  returned  to  Columbus  last  November 
as  the  Si-U's  paid  tribute  to  Snyder.  He 
showed  no  overt  signs  of  the  throat  cancer 
that  Is  silencing  him  now. 

"Jesse  looked  great  then,  no  complaints 
at  aU.  but  then  he  never  did  complain." 
Snyder  recalled.  "He  was  remarkable,  always 
had  the  ability  to  reach  down  and  come  up 
with  something  extra  when  he  needed  it. 

"Just  like  my  fondest  memory  of  Jesse," 
Larry  added.  "Nope,  not  the  great  day  in  Ann 
Arbor,  not  the  Olympics,  but  the  Big  Ten 
outdoor  meet  here  In  Coliunbus  Just  before 
the  Olympics. 

"It  was  the  220  low  hurdles  and  Jesse  was 
off  to  a  very  bad  start.  I  had  another  man 
at  the  last  hurdle  yelling  for  Jesse  to  stretch 
It  because  he  was  last  by  20  yards  with 
only  100  to  go. 

"Bob  Osgood  of  Michigan  was  leading  and 
he  told  me  later  when  Jesse  went  by  him 
to  win  the  darned  race,  it  sounded  like  a 
thunderstorm.  That  was  Jesse." 

Jesse  (the  name  came  from  a  grade  school 
teacher  who  asked  him  his  name  and  when 
he  gave  his  initials.  "J.  C.  Owens."  she 
thought  he  said  Jesse)  blossomed  af  Cleve- 
land East  Tech.  There  he  set  three  national 
scholastic  records  In  the  100  (9.4).  the  220 
(20.7)  and  the  broad  Jump  (24-95^).  The 
latter  record  stood  untU  current  OSU  gridder 
Todd  Bell  broke  it  at  Mlddletowm  four  years 
ago. 

Owens  never  regretted  being  bom  at  the 
wrong  time,  even  though  his  talents  were 
abused  after  the  Olympics.  He  was  exploited 
as  the  leader  of  a  swing  orchestra,  danced 
exhibitions,  beat  race  horses  and  had  minor 
movie  roles. 

Later,  he  ran  dry  cleaning  establishments 
and  served  as  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Commission.  He  was  always  polishing  his  vo- 
cabulary until  in  later  years  he  was  in  con- 
stant demand  worldwide  as  a  speaker. 

His  1955  goodwill  tour  of  India  for  the 
State  Department  had  him  proclaimed  as  "a 
perfect  envoy  In  a  country  which  has  vio- 
lently exaggerated  ideas  about  the  treatment 
of  Negroes  in  the  United  States." 

In  1950.  he  was  voted  the  track  athlete  of 
the  half-century.  He  was  chosen  ahead  of 
Jim  Thorpe  and  Paavo  Nurml. 

But.  In  1960  came  his  crowning  glory  when 
Marlene.  one  of  his  three  daughters,  was 
voted  OSU  Homecoming  Queen.  It  was  "the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life."  he  told  a 
packed  Ohio  Stadium  audience. 

Two  years  later,  Owens  and  Jack  Nicklaus 
received  honorary  Doctor  of  Athletic  Arts 
degrees  at  Ohio  State. 

Since  then  he  has  toured  tirelessly.  He 
spoke  at  five  different  Columbus  high  schools 
one  recent  spring  and  his  message  never 
wavered. 

"Believe  in  your  educational  system  and 
make  it  work.  Yes,  young  people  have  the 
right  to  dissent,  but  they  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  build  a  better  future.  You  must 
drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge  and  combine 
It  with  what  you  believe.  Change  is  good.  But 
you  cannot  change  something  unless  you 
have  some  alternative.  You  have  to  have  a 
plan  first.  You  Just  don't  say.  "Well,  we'll 
think  of  something  later."  That  won't  wortc." 

Until  now.  Jesse  Owens  never  quit  working. 

We  have  spent  the  word  "legend"  so  wan- 
tonly that  it  seems  cheapened  alongside 
Jesse  Owens'  name.  But  name  me  a  greater 
legend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  OWENS — A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jesse 
Owens  moved  to  Arizona  in  1972,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  just  men- 
tioned. He  was  my  friend,  my  constitu- 
ent, and  I  will  miss  him  more  than  I 
can  possibly  tell. 

I  want  to  extend  my  personal  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  to  the  Owens 
children  at  the  loss  of  a  truly  great  man 
and  a  great  American  as  well  as  a  good 
father  and  a  good  husband. 

Jesse's  exploits  are  well  known:  That 
he  upset  Adolf  Hitler's  best  plans  for 
making  the  1936  Olympiad  a  manorial 
to  the  so-called  Aryan  race.  Jesse  Owens 
upset  them  by  winning  four  gold  medals. 
I  am  told  that  the  official  films  of  the 
Olympic  games,  showing  Jesse  Owens 
wiiming  those  four  gold  medals,  were  al- 
tered; but  that  Leni  Riefenstahl,  who 
made  the  films,  would  not  allow  them  to 
take  out  all  of  the  sequences  about  Jesse 
Owens.  There  is  one  left  in,  and  it  shows 
Jesse  Owens  winning  the  100-yard  dash. 

Last  night  night,  CBS'  "60  Minutes" 
showed  part  of  the  life  of  Leni  Riefen- 
stahl and  showed  the  part  of  that  film  oi 
the  1936  Olypmics  which  depicts  Jesse 
Owens  winning  the  100-yard  dash.  I 
think  it  was  almost  providential  that  it 
should  occur  at  approximately  tiie  very 
moment  in  Arizona  that  Jesse  Owens  was 
breathing  his  last. 


JESSE   OWENS:    EXAMPLE   FOR 
EVERY  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  father 
was  a  sharecropper.  His  grandfather  was 
a  slave.  Yet  Jesse  Owens  was  one  of  the 
greatest  athletes  of  all  time. 

We  remember  him  best  when  he  went 
to  the  1936  Olympic  games  in  Germany 
and  knocked  Adolf  Hitler's  theory  of 
Arayan  supremacy  into  a  cocked  hat  as 
he  broke  record  after  record  in  track 
and  field  events  while  Hitler  looked  on 
in  stony  silence. 

But  though  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  a  national  hero,  it  was  not  long 
after  the  ticker  tape  parades  had  stopped 
that  Jesse  Owens  taught  us  something 
about  ourselves,  too.  Because  it  was  not 
long  after  that,  that  he  was  told  to  go  sit 
in  the  back  of  the  bus,  was  turned  away 
from  hotels  because  he  was  not  white 
and  suffered  nimierous  other  personal 
indignities.  The  mistreatment  of  this 
national  hero,  this  man  of  good  will  who 
worked  aU  of  his  life  to  help  young  peo- 
ple, was  a  harbinger  of  change  that 
awakened  Americans  to  the  horrible 
degradation  and  discrimination  to  which 
black  Americans  were  subjected  in  our 
country. 

Some  say  Jesse  Owens  was  bom  too 
early.  For  him,  yes,  it  was  too  early  to 
make  millions  as  others  with  his  athletic 
talents  have  done  in  more  recent  years. 
But  not  too  early  for  us,  to  teach  us 
leadership  and  personal  dignity  and 
caring  about  each  other  and  pride  in 
being  countrymen  together  on  his  team. 
Jesse  Owens'  death  yesterday  was  a 
loss  for  every  American. 
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ized in  the  first  place.  This  is  really  tight 
fisted  accounting. 

The  deferrals  of  spending  and  the 
phantom  budget  cuts  amount  to  over 
$11  billion  of  the  $15  billion  being  cut 
in  fiscal  year  1981  outlays.  Which  means 
that  Jimmy  has  not  conducted  any  sub- 
stantive analysis  of  the  budget  at  all 
save  for  what  Gerald  Rafslioon  has 
probably  told  him  he  can  get  away  with. 
The  remaining  $4  billion  is  made  up  of 
some  major  cuts  in  existing  programs, 
but  over  a  billion  dollars  of  this  comes 
from  deep  cuts  in  weapons  procurement 
and  R.  &  D.  I  think  this  is  interesting  in 
light  of  Mr.  Carter's  posturing  that  he 
has  seen  the  light  on  the  Soviet  menace 
and  the  need  for  America  to  be  become 
strong  again. 

The  Carter  April  Fool's  Day  budget 
would  be  laughable  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  taxpayers  have  to  foot  the 
bill  for  this  joke.  My  hope  is  that  this 
Congress  does  not  fall  for  this  April  Pool 
because  the  joke  will  not  be  on  us  but 
on  the  Nation.  I  do  not  think  the  elector- 
ate will  be  in  a  joking  mood  come  No- 
vember 4  if  this  happens. 


THE  1980  CENSUS  HURT  BY  INS 
ROUNDUPS 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  annoimced  new  rules  with 
respect  to  its  apprehension  of  imdocu- 
mented  residents  in  the  coimtry.  The  di- 
rective which  takes  effect  immediately 
and  extends  through  July  1,  was 
prompted  by  the  public  backlash  which 
followed  recent  indiscriminate  sweeps  of 
areas  in  Phoenix,  Austin,  and  Los  An- 
geles that  netted  approximately  1,000 
persons.  These  ill-timed  raids  which  oc- 
curred a  few  days  before  the  census  be- 
gan were  aimed  almost  exclusively  at 
commercial  establishments  and  as 
such  purportedly  fell  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Attorney  Gteneral's  earlier  order  pro- 
hibiting roundups  in  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Basically,  the  directive  bans  appre- 
hensions of  undocumented  persons  in 
places  of  residence  or  employment  unless 
a  specific  individual  is  investigated  or 
INS  has  first  obtained  a  search  warrant 
or  court  order  authorizing  such  activity. 
This  should  effectively  put  an  end  to 
random  sweeps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a  year  now  I 
have  traveled  to  many  communities  in 
minority  areas  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  to  urge  citizens  and  non- 
citizens  alike  to  participate  in  the  census. 
I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  census  is  absolutely  confidential  and 
that  no  one  including  the  President  could 
see  an  individual's  answers. 

Yet,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days  INS 
agents  have  done  more  to  destroy  public 
confidence     and     heighten     suspicions 


among  the  poor  and  minorities  of  this 
country  than  anything  else. 

Yet,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days  INS 
agents  have  done  more  to  destroy  pub- 
lic confidence  and  heighten  suspicions 
among  the  poor  and  minorities  of  this 
country  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  when  these 
reports  reached  me,  I  immediately 
pressed  the  Attorney  General  for  some 
tjrpe  of  moratorium  on  INS  apprehen- 
sion during  census  time.  Thus,  I  am  gen- 
erally supportive  of  the  new  directive. 
However,  due  to  INS  activities  in  these 
communities  the  census  undoubtedly  will 
encounter  stiff  er  resistance  which  may  in 
turn  impair  a  full  and  accurate  account. 
And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  real  trag- 
edy— one  that  could  have  been  averted 
by  this  administration  if  it  had  thought 
about  the  census  earlier  on. 
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D  1550 
ECONOMIC  DESPAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  to  my 
chagrin,  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  has  been  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  economic  troubles  of  the  Na- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  the  trends:  Our  in- 
flation rate  has  climbed  to  a  staggering 
18.2  percent;  unemployment  figures  have 
risen  to  6.2  percent;  the  prime  interest 
rate  has  skyrocketed  to  19  percent;  pro- 
ductivity rates  are  stagnating;  and  the 
taxes  are  increasing.  The  result  of  these 
intolerable  events  is  that  we  are  experi- 
encing a  declining  standard  of  living, 
coupled  with  a  widespread  natonal  feel- 
ing of  gloom  and  despair.  While  these  in- 
dicators are  extremely  discouraging,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  our  economic  situa- 
tion will  get  worse  in  the  future. 

Runaway  inflation  continues  to  be  our 
No.  1  problem.  The  reasons  for  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  consumer  prices  are  com- 
plex, but  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of 
factors  have  contributed  to  our  incredi- 
ble rate  of  inflation:  First,  the  decline 
in  productivity;  excessive  Government 
spending,  which  has  resulted  in  21  budget 
deficits  during  the  last  25  years ;  second, 
an  overexpansion  of  the  Nation's  money 
supply,  which  has  been  used  to  finance 
the  Federal  deficits;  third,  the  big  jump 
in  OPEC  oil  prices;  fourth.  Government 
regulations  which  have  burdened  the  Na- 
tion with  $100  bilhon  worth  of  compU- 
ance  costs;  and  fifth,  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  the  business  and  labor  com- 
munities, who  seek  price  and  wage  in- 
creases to  offset  the  damaging  effects:  of 
inflation. 

Rising  expectations  contribute  to  on 
going  or  prolonged  inflat'on,  regardless 
of  the  original  causes.  This  factor  re- 
flects a  continuous  cycle  of  rising  prices, 
rising  wages,  and  rising  government 
spending.  Workers  feel  they  need  to 
catch  up  with  the  increases  in  prices, 
particularly  as  their  real  incomes  re- 
main the  same  or  fall.  Producers,  on  the 


other  hand,  pass  along  cost  increases  to 
their  customers  to  maintain  margins. 
Overall,  there  is  a  continuing  demand 
for  improvements  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, even  in  the  face  of  material  short- 
ages and  lagging  productivity.  The  result 
of  these  actions  is  a  wage-price  spiral, 
whereby  wages  chase  prices  and  prices 
chase  wages.  The  ultimate  effect  is  high- 
er prices  and  higher  inflation. 

Our  Nation  is,  indeed,  facing  a 
unique — yet  very  serious — challenge  to- 
day. Not  only  are  we  experiencing  ram- 
paging inflation,  we  are  also  experienc- 
ing a  stagnating  economy.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  conditions  has  pro- 
duced "stagflation,"  a  new  economic 
phenomenon.  The  new  twist  is  that  our 
Nation's  productivity,  the  output  of  re- 
sources per  worker  hour,  is  declining  at 
a  disturbing  rate  and  is  now  insuflBcient 
to  maintain  our  current  standard  of  liv- 
ing. In  fact,  our  level  of  productivity 
trails  the  figures  of  our  Western  allies  by 
a  significant  amount. 

The  question,  therefore,  is:  What  do 
we  do  about  our  current  economic  woes? 
It  would  be  easy  to  adopt  traditional 
economic  solutions.  In  the  past,  remedies 
have  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the 
demand  side  of  the  economy,  and,  as  a 
result,  policymakers  have  faced  the  in- 
evitable tradeoffs  between  rising  imem- 
ployment  and  declining  inflation.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  kinds  of  policies,  aimed 
primarily  at  restricting  the  money 
supply,  will  not  provide  the  answers. 
They  will  only  result  in  a  serious  reces- 
sion, which  I  consider  an  ineflBcient  and 
inhumane  way  of  fighting  inflation. 

What  we  need  is  a  policy  that  does 
more  than  "fine-tune"  the  economy,  one 
that  attempts  to  crush  inflation  from  a 
variety  of  fronts.  Such  a  policy  must  not 
only  incorporate  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures,  but  ii  must  also  be  directed  at 
improving  the  productivity  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

First,  a  comprehensive  program  should 
be  built  on  a  solid  base  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. The  Federal  Government  must  not 
live  beyond  its  means.  It  must  discon- 
tinue its  dependence  on  deficit  spending. 
Reduced  Government  spending  and  a 
subsequent  balanced  budget  are  essential 
to  a  program  that  is  designed  to  reduce 
inflation,  particularly  the  psychology  of 
"expectational  inflation."  The  Federal 
Government  must  be  perceived  by  the 
American  public  as  an  institution  that  is 
seriously  committed  to  stemming  the  tide 
of  inflation. 

Coupled  with  fiscal  restraint,  we  must 
implement  a  restrictive  monetary  policy 
to  hold  down  the  rising  money  supply. 
However,  such  a  monetary  policy,  man- 
aged by  the  Federal  Reserve,  must  also 
be  a  stabilizing  influence  and  one  that 
is  not  counterproductive.  Interest  rates 
that  are  too  high  will  only  stifle  the  econ- 
omy and  lead  us  into  a  recession.  Mone- 
tary policy  must  be  used  in  the  context 
of  long  term  economic  policy  and  must 
not  be  implemented  in  response  to  a 
crisis. 

Finally,  declining  levels  of  productiv- 
ity, investment,  and  savings  present  us 


with,  perhaps,  oiu-  most  serious  economic 
challenges.  U.S.  productivity  levels,  ap- 
proaching zero,  are  lagging  far  behind 
nations  like  France,  Japan,  and  West 
Germany,  whose  flgures  range  from  2.8 
to  3.2  percent.  And  Americans  are  saving 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent,  a  far  cry  from 
our  allies  who  are  saving  at  the  rate  of 
17  percent  or  more. 

Again,  we  must  examine  new  eco- 
nomic approaches  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. The  disappointing  performance 
of  productivity  in  the  1970's  was  not 
due,  as  many  economists  first  thought, 
to  a  trend  in  the  business  cycle.  Rath- 
er, it  was  and  continues  to  be,  the  result 
of  a  series  of  other  factors  including 
the  following:  A  jump  in  OPEC  energy 
prices;  the  slow  growth  of  capital  for- 
mation; the  diversion  of  capital  for- 
mation from  market-oriented  produc- 
tion to  Government  regulated  goals — 
clean  air  and  occupational  health  and 
safety  regulations — and  the  changing 
composition  of  the  labor  force. 

Productivity  is  not  a  temporary  cy- 
clical aberration.  However,  the  source 
of  the  problem  remains  complex.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  clear  that  the  factors 
mentioned  above  all  contribute  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  decline  in  labor 
productivity.  The  quadrupling  of  en- 
ergy prices  in  1974  undoubtedly  en- 
couraged businesses  to  switch  from  en- 
ergy-intensive production  methods  to 
labor-intensive  production  methods  to 
Greater  reliance  on  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction process  reduces  the  average 
output  per  hour,  thereby  hampering 
productivity.  The  slow  growth  of  capi- 
tal formation,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thung,  has  contributed  to  a  decline  in 
productivity.  The  cost  of  purchasing 
new  plants  and  equipment,  the  cost  of 
operating  capital  accounts,  and  the 
rise  in  inflation  have  all  made  it  too 
expensive  and  risky  for  businesses  to 
increase  their  capital  investments.  Com- 
pliance with  Government  regulation, 
particularly  pollution  abatement 
measures,  and  employee  safety  and 
health  plans,  have  added  other  costs  to 
business  operations  and  have  diverted 
real  resources  from  production.  And, 
finally,  due  to  the  influx  of  new,  non- 
traditional  workers  into  the  labor 
market,  the  work  force  has  become  less 
experienced  and  has,  thus,  contributed 
to  thus,  the  decline  in  productivity. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  pro- 
ductivity will  improve  during  the  1980's. 
After  all,  it  cannot  get  much  worse  than 
it  is  now.  Nonetheless,  we  must  institute 
poUcies  that  will  increase  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity and  permit  a  healthy  rise  in  our 
gross  national  product. 

A  study  by  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shows 
that  a  combination  of  enlarged  invest- 
ment tax  credits  and  liberalized  depreci- 
ation allowances  could  result  in  a  4-per- 
cent drop  in  inflation  and  a  3.3-percent 
increase  in  productivity  by  1990.  To 
achieve  a  similar  reduction  in  inflation 
by  demand  management  policies  would 
necessitate  a  sustained  imemployment 
rate  of  9  percent  and  a  virtual  shutdown 
of  the  American  economy. 
By  stimulating  the  supply  side  of  the 


economy-providing  incentives  to  busi- 
nesses to  increase  the  quanity  and  quali- 
ty of  plant  equipment  and  research  and 
development — and  also  by  providing  in- 
centives to  businesses  to  produce  and 
utilize  energy  resources  efficiently,  we 
will  not  only  increase  the  level  of  produc- 
tivity but  prevent  the  drastic  effects  of 
a  recession.  In  addition,  we  must  develop 
incentives  to  improve  labor  skills  and 
remove  the  unnecessary  regulatory  re- 
straints on  businesses. 

Tax  cuts,  therefore,  designed  to  en- 
courage productivity,  investment,  and 
savings  are  in  order  and  are  necessary 
for  the  future  well-being  of  our  country. 

The  task  of  curbing  inflation  is  not 
easy.  It  will  take  the  cooperation  of  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  We  all  must  "bite  the  bullet" 
if  we  are  going  to  get  this  country  back 
on  the  right  economic  path  once  again.* 


A  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  BILL  THAT 
WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19,  1977,  over  30  months  ago,  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  subject  of 
labor  law  reform.  At  that  time  I  said: 

If  there  Is  a  strike  affecting  all  the  people 
and  Imperiling  the  national  health  or  safety, 
we  need  more  than  a  board  of  inquiry  by 
the  President.  We  need  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  a  settlement  of  na- 
tional   emergency    labor   disputes. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  next  emergency 
with  Its  devastating  costs  to  millions  of  inno- 
cent bystanders  and  to  the  Nation  itself.  It 
we  desire  labor  reform  for  the  people,  I 
urge  that  we  not  wait  for  the  next  emer- 
gency, but  rather  Join  together  In  acting 
upon  It  now  before  another  crippling  emer- 
gency arises. 

Since  then  I  have  made  similar  points 
during  debates  on  the  floor  and  in  inser- 
tions into  the  Record.  Govemment-by- 
crisis,  which  seems  to  have  been  insti- 
tutionalized in  recent  years,  has  done 
nothing  to  set  up  the  kind  of  procedures 
I  have  long  called  for. 

Well,  we  had  bettter  realize  that  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  drift  from  crisis 
to  crisis.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  re- 
cently gave  this  dim  view  of  the  near 
future: 

Undaunted  by  layoffs  and  government 
wage  restraints,  millions  of  union  workers 
are  threatening  to  strike  in  1980  unless  their 
wages  catch  up  with  inSatlon. 

Experts  foresee  many  bitter  labor-man- 
agement confrontations  during  contract 
talks  covering  about  3.7  mllUon  blue-collar 
workers.  Industries  facing  a  strike  threat 
In  the  coming  year  include  oil,  telephone, 
steel,  aluminum,  copper,  construction, 
maritime,  and  aerospace.  The  prospects  for 
labor  strife  are  even  greater  in  the  public 
sector. 

We  cannot  deal  with  such  a  potentially 
devestating  labor  dispute  with  the  old, 
rigid,  unworkable  ways.  Presidential 
threats  of  implementation  of  Taf  t-Hwt- 
ley  provisions,  as  they  currently  exist, 
simply  cannot  do  the  job. 

Inertia,   indifference,   unimaginative- 
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Thus,  the  bill  provides  for  board  of  In- 
quiry chosen  by  the  President  to  look  into 
the  facts  of  any  dispute  that  imperils  the 
health,  safety,  or  economic  stability  of 
the  Nation  or  of  a  substantial  part 
thereof.  When  this  body  reports  to  the 
President  it  is  free  to  recommend  that 
any  injimction  sought  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  a  national  emergency  situa- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  a  request 
for  related  orders  compelling  the  em- 
ployer to  pay  the  employees  a  wage  sup- 
plement during  the  injunction  period  if 
the  board  determines  a  return  to  work  at 
existing  wages  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  employees.  In  short,  this  bill  seeks  ef- 
fective action,  not  punishment  of  dra- 
gooning works  back  to  their  jobs.  The 
President  needs  this  kind  of  flexibility 
and  room  to  maneuver,  in  order  to  help 
bring  about  a  solution  equitable  to  all 
parties,  including  the  public. 

But  this  wage  supplement  will  be  in 
effect  for  60  days  only.  After  such  time, 
if  the  dispute  is  not  settled,  another  pro- 
vision goes  into  effect.  A  5-percent  per- 
day  reduction  in  the  wage  supplement 
originally  instituted  begins.  At  the  same 

MAJOR  CONTRACT  EXPIRATIONS 


time,  a  civil  penalty  In  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  sum  of  the  wage  supplement 
reduction  imposed  on  employees  will  be 
imposed  on  the  employer. 

This  is  a  bill  with  teeth  in  it.  But  it  is 
a  fair  bill.  It  is  fair  to  employees  because 
the  board  of  inquiry  has  the  power  to 
send  the  employees  back  to  work  under 
an  injunction  with  a  wage  supplement. 
It  is  fair  to  employers  because  the  wage 
supplement  will  not  last  forever.  At  the 
same  time,  the  employer  knows  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  penalty  for  dragging  his 
feet. 

Most  of  all  it  is  fair  to  the  Nation. 

I  believe  the  machinery  set  up  by  this 
bill  will  work.  The  machinery  Is  needed 
and  it  is  needed  now.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  get  action  on  this  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  chart  of  major  contract  ex- 
pirations and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  H.R.  6955,  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  revise 
the  remedies  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency and  for  other  purposes: 


Major  (xpiration  d^  (other 
lifRificaal  dMH) 


Industry 


Comptnios 


Unions 


Workers 
affected 


Mir.  31 

May  31 „ 

June  30  (July-OctotMf). 
A»t.l 

Aaf.9 

Saiil  30 


Sept  30 

OelPber   (April, 
December). 


Glass  containets Anchor  Hockini,   Brockway  Glass,  Owens,  Illinois, 

others. 
Aluminum Alcoa,  Kaiser,  Reynolds,  others 


..  Nonferrous  metab Kennecott  American  Smeltini  &  Refmini,  Anaconda, 

Phelps  Dodie  others. 
_  Slaal United  Slates  Steel,  Bethlehem,  Republic,  National, 

Armco,  others. 
..  Coniminications Bell  Telephone,  General  Telephone,  others 


Longshore  (Atlantic  and   gulf    Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Shipping  Associations 

coasts). 

Garment Clothing  Manufacturers  Association  of  U.S.A 

and    Aerospace Boeiag,  Lockheed,  Rockwell  International,  McDonnell 

Dougies,  others. 


Glass  BotUa  Blowers,  Flint  Glass  Workers 52,000 

United   Steel   Workers  (USW).   Aluminum   Workers  51,000 

(AWIU).  others. 

United  Steel  Workers  (USW),  others 53,600 

United  Steel  Workers  (USW),  others 349, 000 

Communications  Workers  (CWA),  Electrical  Worlifn  611,400 

(IBEW)  others 

Longshoremen  (ILA) 48,000 

Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 80,000 

Machinists  (lAM),  Autoiin>rkers(UAW).... 114,000 
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Section  1 
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Remedies  Act"  ol 


Title — Section  1  declares 
Act  to  be  the  "EUnergency 
1980. 


Section  2 
Congress  finds 
tabllshed  by  the 
of  the  National 
lng  with  labor 
Nation's  health 
and.  in  some 
ration  of  the 
The  Congress 
dures  not  only 
tlons  In  essential 
unduly  penalize 
the  employer  by 
turn  to  work  at 
contract. 


LktKjf : 


Fin  lings — In  this  section  the 
tjiat  current  procedures  es- 
"Taft-Hswtley"  provisions 
Relations  Act  for  deal- 
disputes  which  Imperil   the 
uid  safety  are  inadequate 
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collective  bargaining  process, 
finds  that  present  proce- 
to  prevent  serious  dlsrup- 
goods  and  services  but  also 
the  employee  and  benefit 
requiring  employees  to  re- 
the  wage  levels  of  the  old 


caws, 
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fal 


Section  3. 
Section   3  provic^ 
sections  206.  207 
National    Lal>or 
176-180),  popularly 
ley  Act  with  the 
as  follows: 


Replacement  of  c:\irrent  Law — 

for  the  replacement  of 

208,  209,  and  210  of  the 

Relations    Act    (29    n.S.C. 

known  as  the  Taft-Hart- 

^rovlsions  of  this  legislation 


Section  206 
of  Inquiry — Sectfcn 
autncvlty  to  appoint  a 
look  Into  the 
pute  In  an  Industry 
engaged  In  trade 
transmission,  con  imuntcation 
ductlon  or  distribution 
or  with  foreign 
lleves  that  contiltuation 
imperil  the  beall  b 
bUlty  of  the  Nation, 


National  emergencies;   Board 

206  gives  the  President 

board  of  Inquiry  to 

involved  In  a  labor  dls- 

or  a  part  of  an  industry 

commerce,  transportation, 

or  energy  pro- 

either  domestically 

Rations  if  the  President  be- 

of  the  dispute  will 

safety,  or  economic  sta- 

ot  a  aulMtantlal  part 


thereof.  The  board  shall  present  a  written  re- 
port to  the  President,  within  a  time  pre- 
scribed by  him,  which  is  to  include  a  state- 
ment of  its  position.  The  report  shaU  not  in- 
clude recommendations  except  with  regard 
to  special  wages  during  an  injunction  issued 
pursuant  to  this  act. 

The  board  may  recommend  that  any  in- 
junction sought  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  act  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
request  for  related  orders  compelling  the 
employer  to  pay  the  employees  a  wage  sup- 
plement during  the  injunction  period  if  the 
tK>ard  determines  that  compelling  employees 
to  return  to  work  at  existing  rates  would  be 
unduly  advs^ntageous  to  the  employer  and 
unduly  disadvantageous  to  the .  employees. 
The  board  shall  consider  relevant  factors 
such  as  the  last  offer  of  either  party  Involved 
In  the  dispute,  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  last  contract  negotiation, 
and  working  conditions  in  the  Industry  in 
determining  the  amount  of  any  wage 
supplement. 

The  board  of  inquiry  sbaU  be  composed 
of  a  chairman  and  such  other  members  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  It  shall  have 
the  power  to  sit  and  set  In  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  to  conduct  necessary 
hearings,  either  public  or  private,  and  to 
e.xerclse  subpoena  powers  and  other  author- 
ity granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  The 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  at  the 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  a  OS-18  for  each 
day  actually  spent  in  the  work  of  the  board 
as  well  as  necessary  tra\'el  and  subsistence 
expenses. 

Section  207.  Injunctions  during  a  national 


emergency — Section  207  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
an  injunction  from  any  TT.S.  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties  Involved 
In  the  dispute,  and  allows  the  court  to  grant 
the  injunction  if  it  finds  that  the  threat- 
ened or  actual  strike  or  lock-out  affects  all 
or  part  of  the  industries  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding  section  and  does  threaten  the  health, 
safety,  or  economic  stability  of  any  part  of 
the  nation.  The  court  is  also  given  authority 
to  determine  whether  any  prwosed  wage 
supplement  included  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's petition  is  fair  and  equitable  and  if 
the  court  agrees  with  the  lecommendatlon. 
may  issue  the  appropriate  orders  to  see  that 
such  supplement  is  initiated. 

Any  injunction  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  effect  for  80  days  unless  the  At- 
torney General  seeks  an  earlier  discharge  or 
petitions  the  court  for  an  extension  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  209. 

If  the  court  agrees  that  compelling  em- 
ployees to  return  to  work  at  the  existing 
wage  rates  would  be  unduly  advantageous 
to  the  employer  and  unduly  dlsadvanta- 
geoiis  to  employees,  and  the  wage  supplement 
proposed  by  the  Attorney  General  Is  fair  and 
equitable,  the  court  shall  issue  an  order  In- 
stituting the  wage  supplement.  However, 
such  an  order  will  be  in  effect  no  more  than 
60  days.  At  that  time,  and  until  settlement 
of  the  dispute  is  reached,  the  supplement 
will  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent per  day  of  the  total  supplement  origi- 
nally Instituted.  At  the  same  time,  a  civil 
penalty  against  the  employer  In  the  dispute 
will  be  imposed  In  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  sum  of  the  wage  supplement  reductions 
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Imposed  on  employees.  Such  penalty  wlU  be 
paid  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
These  provisions  will  remain  in  effect  untU 
discharged  on  motion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral upon  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute. 

The  injunctions  and  orders  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate 
circuit  court  of  appeals  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Section  208.  Injunctions  during  a  national 
emergency;  adjtistment  efforts  by  parties 
during  the  injimction  period — Section  208 
directs  that  when  a  dispute  is  imder  an  in- 
junction brought  under  this  act,  it  Is  the 
duty  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute  to  make 
every  effort  to  settle  their  cUfferences.  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  ConcU- 
latlon  Service.  However,  neither  party  is  ob- 
ligated to  accept,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
settlement  proposal  made  by  the  Service. 

When  an  injunction  has  been  Issued,  the 
President  reconvenes  the  board  of  Inquiry. 
At  the  end  of  a  60-day  period,  unless  the 
dispute  has  been  settled,  the  board  reports 
to  the  President  on  the  current  position  of 
both  parties  and  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  settlement.  This  report  includes  a 
statement  by  each  party  of  its  position  and 
a  statement  of  the  employer's  last  offer  of 
settlement.  This  report  shall  be  available  to 
the  public. 

After  the  report  has  been  published,  the 
President  may,  at  any  time  while  an  Injunc- 
tion Is  In  effect,  direct  the  Board  to  conduct 
a  secret  ballot;  and /or  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  petition  the  appropriate  district 
court  to  extend  the  Injunction  period  as 
provided  for  In  section  209. 

If  the  President  orders  a  secret  ballot,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  take 
such  a  ballot  of  the  employees  within  16  days 
to  determine  if  the  final  offer  of  settlement 
made  by  their  employer  is  acceptable.  Re- 
sults must  be  verified  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral within  five  days.  Acceptance  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  employees  shall  represent  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

If  a  settlement  is  reached,  the  Attorney 
General  will  move  for  the  court  to  discharge 
the  injunction.  The  President  shall  then  sub- 
mit a  full  and  comprehensive  report  to  the 
Congress,  including  the  findings  of  the  board 
and  the  baUot  taken  by  the  NLRB,  together 
with  any  recommendations  he  wishes  to 
make. 

Section  209.  Injunction  extension  and  civil 
penalties — Section  209  provides  that  If  the 
President  determines  that  significant  prog- 
ress is  t>eing  made  toward  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  and  that  the  approaching  con- 
clusion of  the  original  80  day  period  is  likely 
to  prevent  an  acceptable  settlement  from  be- 
ing secured,  he  may  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  petition  the  court  to  renew  the  In- 
junction for  30  additional  days.  The  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  continue  the  in- 
junction for  that  period.  The  civil  penalty 
on  the  employer  remains  in  effect  during  this 
period  at  the  level  reached  on  the  80th  day 
and  the  employees  are  not  permitted  a  wage 
supplement. 

If  the  President  determines  that  the 
parties  have  failed  and  are  failing  to  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  settle  their  dispute  dur- 
ing this  period,  he  may  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  petition  the  court  to  extend  the 
injunction  for  an  additional  30  days  and  to 
impose  additional  sanctions. 

These  sanctions  provide  that  for  each  day 
for  which  an  Injunction  is  In  effect  under 
this  provision,  any  wage  Increases  flnadly 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
be  deferred  for  one  week  and  that  a  civil 
penalty  of  twice  the  stun  of  the  wage  Increase 
deferrals  will  be  paid  by  the  employer  to  the 
Treasury. 

Any  injunction  Issued  under  this  section 
may  be  discharged  upon  motion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  after  certification  of  a  secret 
ballot  resulting  in  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. However,  such  a  discharge  wUl  not  pro- 


vide for  relief  from  sanctions  which  have  al- 
ready been  Imposed  under  this  section. 

During  any  such  injunction  period,  the 
President  shall  reconvene  the  board  of  In- 
quiry to  monitor  the  dispute  and  continue 
to  report  to  the  President  on  the  status  ot 
the  negotiations. 

If,  after  the  30  day  extension  of  the  in- 
junction period,  the  President  has  sub- 
niltted  legislation  to  the  Congress  providing 
for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  President 
may  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
the  court  for  an  extension  of  the  Injtmction 
and  the  sanctions  for  either  30  additional 
days,  or  until  legislation  providing  a  settle- 
ment Is  enacted  into  law,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Section  210.  Enforcement  of  provisions 
under  Section  207  and  Section  209 — Section 
210  directs  the  board  of  inquiry  to  repcwt  to 
the  President  inunedlately  if  there  are  any 
violations  of  the  injiuiction  or  accompanying 
orders  Issued  under  sections  207  or  209  of 
this  act. 

Section  211.  Ini4>pllcability  of  Norris- 
Laguardla  Act — Section  211  provides  that 
provisions  of  the  1932  Norrls-Laguardia  Act 
which  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in 
labor  disputes  and  define  an  appeals  process 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  proceeding 
brought  under  this  Act. 

Section  212.  Separability — Section  212  pro- 
vides that  individual  sections  of  this  act  may 
be  held  invalid  without  effecting  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.9 


FIVE-YEAR  LEASING  SC7HEDULE  FOR 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  IS 
INADEQUATE  TO  ENERGY  NEEDS 
OF  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, March  25, 1980,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Andnis  released  his  most  recent 
5-year  leasing  schedule  for  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  That  schedule,  while 
an  improvement  over  the  previous  sched- 
ules, is  completely  inadequate  and  in  no 
way  responsive  to  the  energy  needs  of 
this  Nation.  Current  OCS  leasing  poli- 
cies, as  well  as  leasing  policies  concern- 
ing public  lands  generailly,  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  1930's  when  this  country  had 
more  oil  than  it  knew  what  to  do  with. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  congratulate 
Secretary  Andrus  on  the  record  he  has 
established  over  the  past  2  years.  Last 
year  was  a  record  year  for  OCS  leasing. 
The  Federal  Government  was  the  recip- 
ient of  over  $6  billion  in  bonuses,  royal- 
ties, and  rentals  alone.  Unfortimately, 
the  new  OCS  leasing  schedule  approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
Friday,  fails  to  recognize  both  the  real- 
istic energy  needs  of  this  Nation,  and  the 
tremendous  potential  the  OCS  has  for  oil 
and  gas  production. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  using  the  number  of  sales,  and 
OCS  acreage  offered  for  sale  as  a  gage 
of  the  quality  of  their  lease  schedule. 
Acreage  and  the  number  of  sales  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas 
production  of  a  lease  schedule,  particu- 
larly If  acreage  offered  is  In  areas  of  very 
low  hydrocrabon  potential. 

Currently  the  United  States  has  a 
proven  oil  reserve  of  only  24.1  billion 


barrels,  at  a  time  when  our  annual  con- 
sumption is  6.4  billion  barrels.  It  only 
takes  a  little  arithmetic  to  calculate  the 
predicament  this  Nation  faces.  If  you 
think  we  are  having  problems  today  with 
imports  of  44  percent,  just  wait  until  you 
see  what  happens  in  the  late  1980's  when 
we  are  expected  to  import  over  60  per- 
cent of  our  oil  needs. 

This  Nation  has  approximately  ISS 
biUion  barrels  of  untapped  estimated  oil 
resources;  90  percent  of  that  oil  is  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  up  to  60  percent  of 
that  figure  estimated  to  be  located  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  While  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  the  OCS  com- 
mittee staff  report  to  utilize  a  "constitu- 
ent sale"  concept,  the  leasing  schedule 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior on  Friday  wiU  do  little  to  tap 
the  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  and  the  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  located  on 
the  OCS. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  an  energy  monopoly.  It  has  com- 
plete control  of  lands  that  contain  over 
140  billion  barrels  of  oil,  trillions  of 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  and  billions  of 
tons  of  coal.  All  the  administiation 
needs  to  do  is  to  determine  what  produc- 
tion this  Nation  needs  and  lease  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  return  for  accelerated  leasing  of 
high  potential  areas,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reaps  billions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally in  the  forms  of  bonuses,  royalties, 
and  rentals  which  go  directly  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Over  the  past  27  years,  the  UJ3.  Treas- 
ury has  received  just  over  70  percent  of 
all  revenues  from  production  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  an  addi- 
tional 7  or  8  percent  in  Federal  taxes. 

I  am  aware  of  the  numerous  pressures 
on  the  Secretary,  particularly  environ- 
mental pressures.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  any  rational  person  would  be, 
that  we  can  accomplish  our  goal  of  de- 
creasing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
and  protect  our  environment  smd  en- 
dangered species. 

The  administration  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  altering  cur- 
rent leasing  policies  as  they  pertain  to 
the  public  lands.  By  not  altering  these 
policies,  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  may 
have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain.* 

WHY  CONGRESS  MUST  AUTHORIZE 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
NORTHEAST  RAIL  CORRIDOR  AND 
OTHER  PROJ4ISING  RAIL  ROUTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxmp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
HH.  6837,  which  would  amend  the  Rall- 
rocul  Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  and  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  because  <rf  my  firm 
conviction  that  improved  rail  passenger 
and  freight  service  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic restoration  and  physical  growth 
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EVALUATING  OUR  FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tougher  the  going,  the  more  imperative  it 
is  to  fight.  While  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  held  appropriation  bills 
below  the  budget  for  36  out  of  the  last 
37  years,  our  national  financial  situation 
has  gotten  almost  completely  out  of  hand 
to  a  great  degree  because  the  Congress 
has  passed  laws  making  Federal  commit- 
ments which  bypass  our  committee. 

CUE  COKRENT  SITUATION 

We  must  bring  inflation  under  control 
and  we  must  reduce  the  interest  rates 
that  are  now  running  approximately  18 
percent.  We  must  balance  the  budget 
while  keeping  up  income,  for  we  cannot 
repay  a  cheap  dollar  we  borrowed  with  a 
hard-to-get  dollar. 

We  must  pay  our  debts  with  real 
money.  To  do  this  we  must  tie  our  money 
to  something  of  value. 

We  must  get  real  defense  for  our  dol- 
lar instead  of  measuring  defense  by  how 
much  money  we  spend.  We  must  some- 
how get  out  of  our  involvement  in  for- 
eign countries.  But  back  of  it  all  we  must 
keep  up  the  development  of  our  own 
country  where  we  have  done  a  reasonably 
good  job.  For  it  is  to  the  real  wealth  of 
our  own  country  that  we  must  look  to 
meet  all  these  other  problems. 

On  the  energy  front,  we  must  relax  un- 
reasonable restrictions  on  coal,  return  to 
proper  depletion  allowance  for  oil  taken 
from  the  ground,  and  remove  restrictions 
on  new  sources  of  power  where  now  we 
lag  5  years  behind  our  competitors. 

And  with  all  this,  we  face  some  belt 
tightening. 

We  must,  with  it  all,  restore  law  and 
order  where  people  are  once  again  safe 
on  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 

We  are  a  rich  country — but  we  do  have 
serious  financial  problems  which  we  must 
correct. 

While  we  have  held  appropriation  bills 
well  below  the  budget,  just  about  every 
nation  in  the  world  holds  our  dollars. 
Those  dollars  represent  our  promise  to 
pay  and  are  being  used  to  run  prices  up 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar  down.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  gold  and  silver 
to  back  them  up. 

Our  onlv  way  out  is  to  produce,  regain 
our  domestic  markets,  and  sell  overseas. 
To  do  this  we  must  throw  off  the  restric- 
tions we  impose  on  ourselves.  Industry 
now  has  to  meet  so  many  Federal  re- 
quirements that  domestic  companies  are 
opening  their  branches  in  other  coun- 
tries so  they  can  use  coal  if  they  want 
to,  and  use  gas  or  oil  whichever  is  avail- 
able without  having  to  obtain  a  permit. 
Where  in  the  United  States,  they  have  to 
clear  almost  every  move  and  should 
they  be  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  permit, 
the  next  month  the  demand  may  be 
doubled.  Apparently,  no  effort  is  made  to 
separate  the  necessary  from  the  merely 
desirable.  Many  times  EPA  actions  are 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

Examples — ^the  Marine  Corps  had  to 


fUe  an  environmental  impact  statement 
for  maneuvers  in  Alaska — and  720  re- 
ports had  to  be  filed  in  California  in  con- 
nection with  pipelines,  and  it  has  been 
testified  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  have  to  file  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  before  defending  the 
country. 

We  cannot  afford  a  billion  dollar  ex- 
penditure by  the  TVA  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  already  overburdened  users  of 
electricity  merely  because  the  directors, 
the  courts  or  even  the  Congress  listed 
that  which  is  merely  undesirable  as 
being  dangerous. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  un- 
desirable and  the  downright  danger- 
ous— we  must  regain  our  nerve.  We  must 
quit  trying  to  repeal  the  whole  principle 
of  immunization  or  vaccination  where 
we  subject  ourselves  to  minor  quantities 
to  toughen  mankind  to  meet  the 
dangerous. 

We  can  provide  energy — so  let  us  do 
so.  Definitely,  we  could  be  sending  2.- 
000,000  barrels  of  oil  through  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  to  the  west  coast  instead  of 
1,200,000.  We  could  pipe  it  to  the  North- 
east. We  could  be  refining  it  there.  We 
must  authorize  the  President  to  cut 
through  the  redtape  imposed  by  regula- 
tion or  unsound  laws  which  required  for- 
mer Secretary  Schlesinger  to  prepare 
and  file  720  requests  for  permits  in  Cali- 
fornia alone  before  a  pipeline  could  be 
built  at  aU — and  construction  of  the 
pipeline  was  held  up  for  4  years  on  ac- 
count of  lawsuits  to  protect  the  elk,  more 
than  doubling  the  cost. 

Our  dollar  has  depreciated  50  percent 
in  purchasing  power  since  1967.  Anyone 
should  see  that  we  must  review  and  cor- 
rect this  situation.  We  must  have  the 
nerve  to  build,  to  add  to,  instead  of 
merely  prorating  shortages. 

I  am  convinced  we  must  make  eco- 
nomic peace  with  Mexico.  They  have  the 
gas  and  oil — we  have  the  capital,  the 
know-how  and  the  need.  We  could  do 
this  now  if  we  would  quit  meddling  with 
their  internal  affairs.  We  must  do  so  or 
else  we  will  find  Russia  on  our  doorstep, 
tradewise. 

OUR   COUNTBY 

Fortunately,  we  do  have  a  nation  rich 
in  real  wealth — physical  resources,  hu- 
msm  talent,  character  and  ingenuity. 
With  the  support  of  our  people,  we  have 
restored  the  fertility  of  our  land,  re- 
planted our  trees,  and  developed  our 
highways,  factories,  rivers,  and  harbors. 

Our  progress  in  rural  areas  to  achieve 
better  housing,  hard  surfaced  roads,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities,  and  rural  tele- 
phones has  never  been  surpassed.  Now 
we  need  area  coverage.  In  this  year's  ap- 
propriations, we  provided  that  30  percent 
of  the  funds  for  water  systems  be  for 
expansion  of  existing  systems.  This  rep- 
resents our  efforts  to  obtain  area  cover- 
age in  this  area  Just  as  we  had  to  do 
with  electricity  years  ago. 

AGBICULTURE 

In  agriculture,  we  can  out-produce 
the  world  and  the  world  needs  our  pro- 
duction— yet  we  are  dependent  upon  big 
international  corporations  to  sell  our 
commodities.  Thus  they  csui  keep  us  as 
the  residual  supplier.  We  must  see  that 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  its 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  move 
our  production  into  world  trade  as  the 
Secretary  has  promised  to  do.  And  at 
home,  farm  prices  must  reflect  increases 
in  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  and  the  rela- 
tively few  people,  with  huge  investments 
and  great  risks,  are  the  basis  of  our 
economy.  It  has  been  my  primary  job 
through  the  years  to  get  money  through 
the  Congress  to  finance  existing  farm 
programs.  Money  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  farm  costs  which  reflect  in- 
creases for  labor  and  industry — leaving 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  today  get- 
ting far  less  for  their  labor,  investment 
and  risk  than  other  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  certainly  do  not  need  in- 
creased interest  rates  to  add  to  this 
burden.  What  they  need  is  fair  prices  re- 
flecting increased  cost.  To  me  this  is  ab- 
solutely essential. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  of- 
ficial business  in  Florida,  I  was  not  pres- 
ent for  three  rollcalls  on  Thursday. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  No.  164  to  agree 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4986,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  "yes"  on 
rollcall  No.  165  to  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2269.  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978;  and  "yes"  on  rollcall 
No.  166  to  agree  to  House  Resolution  608. 
authorizing  an  investigation  and  inquiry 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  OflB- 
cial  Conduct.* 


EXTENSION  OP  TAX  INCENTIVES  TO 
PRESERVE  HISTORIC  STRUC- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1976,  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  adopted  four  related 
provisions  designed  to  provide  economic 
incentives  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric structures.  In  a  sense,  these  provi- 
sions are  somewhat  unique  in  that  not 
only  do  they  provide  positive  economic 
inducements  to  preserve  and  rehabilitate 
but  they  also  contain  economic  disin- 
centives to  those  seeking  to  remove 
structures  that  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation  for  future  generations. 

The  first  of  the  four  related  provisions 
allows  the  taxpayer  to  amortize  the  costs 
of  rehabilitation  of  a  certified  historic 
structure  over  a  period  of  5  years  rather 
than  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
structure. 

The  second  provision  permits  the  tax- 
payer alternatively  to  use  the  acceler- 


ated method  of  depreciation,  usually 
available  only  for  new  buildings,  for  a 
substantially  r^abilitated  historic  build- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  these  incentives,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  provided  parallel 
disincentives.  The  first  prevents  the  tax- 
payer from  expensing  the  costs  of  demo- 
lition of  a  certified  historic  structure. 
The  second  disincentive  prohibits  the  use 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  connec- 
tion with  any  new  structure  built  on  a 
site  where  a  certified  historic  structure 
has  been  razed  or  substantially  rehabili- 
tated in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  historic  character  of 
the  structure. 

During  the  next  18  months,  these  pro- 
visions are  due  to  expire.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  including  Messrs.  Gephardt,  Cot- 
ter, Stark,  Jenkins,  Downey,  Fowler, 
GuARiNi.  Shannon.  Rnsso.  Conable. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Vander  Jagt, 
Frenzel,  ScHtn,z,  and  Moore  in  intro- 
ducing an  extension  until  January  1, 
1976  of  the  historic  structure  provisions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  next  few 
months  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Revenue  Measures  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  in  s(»ne  depth  the  ef- 
fectiveness in  operation  of  these  provi- 
sions. In  particular,  we  will  focus  on 
areas  where  these  incentives  have  been 
used  and  also  how  these  particular  tax 
incentives  interrelate  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
Federal  grant  programs  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  same  or  similar  results. 

Since  these  provisions  were  originally 
agreed  to  as  Senate  floor  amendments 
to  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  these  hearings 
will  be  the  first  time  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  historic  structiu-e  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
detail.  Because  I  anticipate  that  the  sub- 
committee review  will  take  some  time,  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  work  on  the  ex- 
tensions will  be  completed  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  being  introduced  at  this  time, 
however,  so  that  groups  who  are  inter- 
ested in  utilizing  the  tax  provisions  in 
this  area  will  be  aware  that  we  are  seri- 
ously committed  to  extending  these  pro- 
visions past  their  present  1981  expira- 
tion dates. 

In  addition,  as  the  subcommittee  pre- 
pares for  its  review  in  this  area,  we  will 
work  very  closely  with  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  groups  in  the 
private  sector  who  have  taken  an  active 
role  in  the  preservation  of  many  of 
America's  historic  structures  in  order 
that  we  might  best  focus  on  all  the  rele- 
vant issues.* 


PARTIAL  INTEREST  EXEMPTION 
PASSED  ALONG  WITH  WINDFALL 
PROFIT  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate, 
following  the  House's  footsteps,  has 
agreed  to  the  windfall  profit  tax  con- 
ference with  the  provisions  on  excluding 
part  of  savings  interest  from  taxation  as 
gross  income.  I  am  now  told  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  sign  the  bill  into  law  on 
Wednesday. 

This  has  clearly  shown  to  be  the  most 
popular  issue  of  the  day.  The  volume  of 
mail  I  have  received  has  been  so  over- 
whelming tliat  a  personalized  individual 
response  to  each  person  who  took  the 
time  to  share  their  views  with  me  would 
be  near  impossible.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  then,  to  thank  my  con- 
stituents for  writing  and  to  assure  them 
of  my  strongest  suppcHt  for  these  tax 
changes. 

As  you  may  know,  I  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  tax  exemption 
and  have  long  felt  that  such  an  incentive 
for  "small  savers"  would  be  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  individuals  concerned, 
but  to  the  economy  as  well.  Though  I 
would  much  rather  have  seen  the  adop- 
tion of  a  permanent  program,  as  was  in- 
tended in  several  of  the  bills  introduced, 
the  2-year  "experiment"  beglxming  next 
January  1  will  provide  needed  relief  at 
an  opportune  time.  The  $200  income  ex- 
clusions from  interest  and  dividends  for 
individuals — $400  for  married  couples — 
would  apply  to  tax  years  1981  and  1982. 
This  is  a  "first"  for  the  interest  exclusion 
and  doubles  the  present  law  exclusi<xi  for 
dividends. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  long  and  intensive  ef- 
forts on  the  windfall  bill  itself.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  measure,  covering  di- 
verse areas,  worthy  of  a  short  review. 

The  crude  oil  tax  portions,  which  fonn 
the  core  of  the  measure  will  levy  various 
tax  rates  on  different  categories  of  oil. 
Major  oU  companies  will  be  paying  $205 
billion  of  these  taxes  with  independent 
producers  paying  $22.5  billion  for  a  total 
of  $227  billion  in  revenues.  These  taxes 
will  be  phased  out  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade  but  will  take  effect  retroactively 
to  March  1. 

As  it  stands,  this  oil  tax  bill  reserves 
60  percent  of  the  Government's  share  of 
the  windfall  for  economic  programs. 
About  $137  billion  will  be  available  for 
tax  cuts  or  deficit  reductions  over  the 
next  10  years.  The  remaining  40  per- 
cent is  to  be  earmarked  for  special  area 
projects  such  as  transportation,  energy 
development  and  fuel  cost  relief  for  low- 
income  families.  The  total  tax  levied  is 
only  about  23  percent  of  the  more  than 
$1  trillion  that  will  accrue  to  the  oil 
companies  in  the  form  of  profits  stem- 
ming from  the  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices  President  Carter  instituted  last 
June. 

Due  to  the  differences  between  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  as  originally  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  extensive  pro- 
visions dealing  with  other  tax  areas  be- 
sides oil  were  added  and  included  in  the 
conference  report  sent  to  the  President. 
These  deal  with  tax  credits  such  as  the 
savings  interest  issue  noted  above,  and 
incentives  for  energy  conservation.  In 
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addition,  p  -ovlslons  were  provided  for 
alternative  energy  development  and  ex- 
tending the  exemption  of  gasohol  from 
Federal  gasi  iline  taxes. 

Business  i  (nergy  tax  credits  are  provid- 
ed or  increased  for  additional  energy - 
related  invsstments  in  solar  and  wind 
energy,  ge  (thermal  equipment,  ocean 
thermal  eq  lipraent.  small-scale  hydro- 
electric fa<ilities,  cogeneration  equip- 
ment, biom  iss  fuels,  and  other  produc- 
tion progra  ns.  Alternative  fuel  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  energy  from  shale  oil, 
synthetic  so  urces,  tar  sands  and  process- 
ed woods  w(  »uld  also  qualify. 

In  additi)n,  the  conference  provides 
for  a  10-pei  cent  tax  credit  through  1985 
for  certain  intercity  buses  designed  to 
help  the  ii  vestor  increase  seating  ca- 
pacity. 

The  pres  ;nt  exemption  from  the  4- 
cents-a-gal  on  Federal  excise  tax  on  gas- 
ohol  is  due  to  expire  on  October  1,  1984. 
When  signe  i  by  the  President,  the  new 
law  extends  this  exemption  through  De- 
cember 31,  1992.  Use  of  gasohol  in  in- 
dustrial plaits,  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  on  farms  does  not  now 
qualify  for  the  tax  exemption.  The  rec- 
ommendatidn  was  made  in  the  confer- 
ence to  ext(  nd  the  exemption  to  include 
such  usage .  the  amount  of  exemption 
depending  t  pon  the  gasoline/alcohol  mix 
rate. 

Since  pro  luction  in  certain  areas  can- 
not proceed  without  adequate  facilities, 
industrial  c  evelopment  bonds  were  also 
recommend  k1  to  help  finance  these  proj- 
ects. Solid- vaste  disposal  facilities,  hy- 
droelectric power  plants  and  other  re- 
newable-en irgy  facilities  and  equipment 
would  be  eli  gible  for  the  tax-exempt  in- 
terest on  th  !se  bonds. 

Not  to  b;  forgotten,  individuals  will 
also  be  giv  tn  assistance.  Right  now,  a 
taxpayer  c;  in  claim  a  15-percent  tax 
credit  on  tJ  e  first  $2,000  invested  in  in- 
sulation am  I  other  types  of  energy  con- 
servation n  easures,  up  to  a  maximum 
tax  credit  of  $400.  He  or  she  can  also 
claim  a  30-{  ercent  tax  credit  on  the  first 
$2,000  inves  ;ed  in  solar,  wind  or  geother- 
mal  energy  equipment  and  20  percent  on 
the  next  $  8,000  investment,  up  to  a 
maximum  cf  $2,200.  Both  apply  only  to 
the  princips  1  residence  of  a  taxpayer. 

The  new  Bill  expands  the  present  tax 
credit  for  i  olar,  wind  and  geothermal 
equipment  to  40  percent  of  the  first 
$10,000,  witti  a  maximum  of  $4,000  in 
creelits  alia  arable.  It  also  expands  the 
credit  to  eiuipment  used  to  generate 
electricity  f  -Mn  solar  or  geothermal  en- 
ergy, the  cc  5ts  of  drilling  an  onsite  geo- 
thermal we  I,  and  some  of  the  dwelling 
structures  leeded  to  install  renewable 
energy  equi  ?ment.  These  credits  will  be 
available  fcr  taxable  years  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980.  Other  items  can  be  included 
for  tax  ere  lit  if  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment deter  nines  that  such  equipment 
would  redu(  e  our  dependence  on  oil  and 
would  not  lamage  the  environment  or 
public  healt  h. 

Low-inco|ne  energy  assistance  is  made 
available  to  the  States  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  the  form  >f  block  grants  to  help  defray 
heating  ani  cooling  costs.  The  total 
amount  avi  liable  will  be  $3.1  billion. 

I  would  1  ke  to  point  out  that  all  the 
revenue  fro  n  the  windfall  profit  tax  will 
be  placed  1:  i  a  separate  account  of  the 


Treasury.  These  funds,  however,  are  not 
being  used  to  create  a  special  trust,  or 
are  they  earmarked  for  any  special  pur- 
pose. This  year,  the  agreement  allocates 
portions  of  the  fimds  for  the  special 
areas  noted  above,  but  use  of  the  reve- 
nues in  the  future  wiU  require  aimual 
congressional  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. In  this  way,  we  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  ttiat  should  specisd  needs  arise, 
or  priorities  change,  the  Congress  can 
react  accordingly.  Money  for  the  various 
tax  incentives  and  credits  approved  are 
not  covered  by  this  provision,  as  these 
funds  will  come  from  the  general  reve- 
nue. 

One  last  tax  change  of  a  general  na- 
ture which  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  my  constituents  is  the  repeal  of  the 
carryover  basis  provision  adopted  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  Under  this  law, 
recipients  of  inherited  assets  would  take 
the  same  basis  for  the  property  that  the 
decedent  had,  so  that  when  the  asset  was 
sold,  all  of  the  appreciation  during  the 
decedent's  lifetime  and  after  death  would 
be  subject  to  income  tax. 

Some  exclusions  and  limitations  were 
provided  ultimately  limiting  applications 
of  the  carryover  basis  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  beneficiaries  with  inherited 
assets.  Many  have  complained  of  these 
discriminatory  assets,  and  the  new  bill 
reinstates  the  prior  rule  allowing  the  ap- 
preciation in  value  of  an  asset  during  a 
decedent's  lifetime  to  escape  Federal  in- 
come tax  when  the  beneficiary  sells  the 
asset. 

Lastly,  a  small,  but  potentially  im- 
portant amendment  was  made  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which 
will  allow  Congress  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential decision  to  impose  oil  import 
quotas  whenever  the  Congress  passes  a 
joint  resolution  disapproving  such  ex- 
ecutive action.  The  resolution  would  re- 
quire the  signature  of  the  President,  but 
any  veto  by  him  could  be  overridden  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Over  a  year  of  hard  work  and  effort 
has  gone  into  this  measure,  and  though 
there  were  times  when  many  feared  its 
provisions  were  to  be  weakened  beyond 
recognition,  I  think  we  have  made  a  good 
beginning.  Let  us  hope  that  we  accom- 
plish what  we  have  set  out  to  do — recoup 
some  of  the  huge  profits  the  oil  industry 
would  enjoy  from  decontrol,  returning  it 
to  our  people  and  boost  our  independence 
on  oil- related  energy  sources  at  the  same 
time.  If  not,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
find  other  remedies.^ 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  AGENT  ORANGE : 
A  TIME  FOR  REASON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  very  serious  concern  about 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past  several  days  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber.  These  state- 
ments concern  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  herbicide  defoliant,  agent 
orange. 

There  is  ik>  doubt  that  agent  orange  is 


an  extremely  puzzling  and  disturbing 
issue.  It  is  one  which  has  lent  itself  to 
emotionalism,  and  to  very  serious 
charges  of  governmental  insensitivity 
and  bureaucratic  inertia.  I  personally  am 
not  convinced  of  the  validity  of  these 
charges,  and  wish  to  share  with  you  some 
facts  concerning  ofBcial  efforts  to  resolve 
the  question  of  exposure  to  dioxins. 

But  first  I  wish  to  comment  upon  the 
methods  and  expressed  attitudes  of 
some  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  champion 
the  cause  of  certain  Vietnam  veterans 
who  believe  that  they  suffer  from  a  vari- 
ety of  ailments  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  exposure  to  agent  orange. 

On  Tuesday,  March  18,  two  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  held  a  press  con- 
ference on  agent  orange.  The  stated  piu-- 
pose  of  this  press  conference  was  to 
introduce  "evidence"  that  the  Govern- 
ment, or  its  agencies,  had  knowingly  and 
deliberately  suppressed  information 
showing  that  there  was  a  definite  causa- 
tive link  between  herbicides  used  in  Viet- 
nam and  serious  long-term  health 
impairments  experienced  by  persons 
exposed  to  these  herbicides. 

The  sole  "evidence"  as  a  two-page 
document,  purported  to  be  a  photocopy 
of  a  memorandum  written  on  October  12, 
1977.  The  photocopy  is  typed  and  ap- 
pears to  be  on  a  Veterans  Administration 
form  of  a  U,S.  Govenunent  memoran- 
dum. It  is  not  signed.  It  is  not  directed 
to  an  addressee.  The  writer  is  not 
identified. 

Although  certainly  a  press  confer- 
ence is  not  a  court  of  law,  I  think  that 
Members  of  this  Chamber  who  are  at- 
torneys would  agree  with  me  that  to 
accord  such  a  document  the  dignity  of 
the  term  "evidence"  would  be  stretching 
the  rules  of  evidence  to  their  utmost 
limits. 

In  any  event,  the  document  refers  to 
agents  orange  and  blue  as  used  in  de- 
foliation operations  in  Vietnam  from 
1965  to  1969.  It  states,  among  other 
things,  that  these  defoliants  have  been 
clinically  proven  to  be  mutagenic,  tera- 
togenic, and  carcinogenic ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  these  herbicides  have  the  ability  to 
cause  human  mutations,  birth  defects, 
and  cancer. 

Prominently  typed  on  the  front  page 
is: 

Person  contacted:  Captain  Al  Young-Plant 
Physiologist  Occupational  and  Environmen- 
tal Health  Lab,  Kelly  AFB,  Texas. 

I  am  reliably  Informed  that  when  one 
of  my  colleagues  holding  the  press  con- 
ference was  asked  by  a  member  of  the 
news  media  if  the  putative  source  of  this 
information  had  been  contacted,  the  an- 
swer was  in  the  negative.  The  reason 
given  was  twofold:  first,  to  prevent  Cap- 
tain Young  and  his  superiors  from  con- 
cocting a  fictitious  story  prior  to  inves- 
tigative reporting  by  media;  and  second, 
to  prevent  a  lessening  of  the  "impact" 
of  the  press  conference. 

Upon  my  instructions,  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, immediately  contacted  the  now- 
Major  Young  by  telephone.  When  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  of  the  press 
conference.  Major  Young,  referring  to 
his  own  notes,  stated  that: 
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The  memo  could  have  been  prepared 
by  Ms.  Maude  DeVictor,  a  benefits  coun- 
selor of  the  Chicago  VA  regional  office, 
by  whom  we  had  been  telephoned  on 
October  12,  1977; 

That  in  the  telephone  conversation 
Major  Young  described  the  uses  of  three 
herbicide  defoliants  in  Vietnam — agents 
white,  blue,  and  orange: 

That  none  of  these  agents  had  been 
proven  to  be  carcinogenic  in  humans; 

That  in  laboratory  animals,  some  of 
the  agents  had  proven  to  be  carcinogenic 
without  being  teratogenic  or  mutagenic, 
while  others  had  been  shown  to  be  tera- 
togenic or  mutagenic  without  being  car- 
cinogenic; 

That  there  was  no  discussion  of  any 
of  these  agents  affecting  human  male 
gametes  or  DNA  and  that  there  was  no 
discussion  of  the  military  .  "observing 
extreme  caution"  in  the  use  of  defoliants; 
and 

That  Major  Young  agreed  to  send  Ms. 
DeVictor  three  technical  papers  on  diox- 
ins and  that  these  docimients  were  mailed 
the  next  day  imder  a  cover  letter  dated 
October  13,  1977. 

Major  Young  offered  to  send  my  staff 
a  "Memorandum  for  the  Record"  of  his 
current  best  recollection  of  the  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  a  copy  of  his  cover  letter 
dated  October  13.  1977,  and  a  copy  of  his 
handwritten  minutes  of  the  telephone 
conversation  dated  October  12,  1977. 
These  documents  were  duly  received  and 
I  will  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks Major  Young's  memorandum  of 
March  18.  1980,  as  well  as  the  March  24, 
1980  response  of  Max  Cleland.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  in- 
quiries about  the  mystery  memorandum. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  18. 
1980,  quotes  one  of  these  gentlemen 
holding  the  press  conference  as  saying. 
'I'm  angry  and  rrustrated,"  I  should  like 
to  state  now  to  this  body  that  I,  too,  am 
angry  and  frustrated — angry  at  the  re- 
fusal to  grant  to  the  U.S.  Government 
the  presumption  of  innocence  imtil 
proven  guilty  which  devolves  to  any 
private  citizen  of  this  country,  and 
frustrated  by  the  rush  to  judgment  on 
the  agent  orange  issue  in  contravention 
of  the  most  basic  tenets  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  barrage 
of  statements — both  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  media — to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  is  unconscionably  dragging 
its  feet  on  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the 
agent  orange  issue.  I  wish  now  to  relate 
to  my  colleagues  some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  initiatives  taken  by  official  agencies 
to  discover  the  truth  about  agent 
orange's  alleged  adverse  human  health 
effects.  I  beg  my  colleagues'  indulgence; 
the  list  is  a  long  one.  However.  I  think 
it  vitally  important  to  use  this  public 
record  as  a  forum  to  lay  to  rest  charges 
of  governmental  indifference  and  inac- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  reports 
that  it  received  the  first  suggestion  in 
March  1978  that  use  of  herbicides  al- 
most 10  years  earlier  was  suspected  by 
some  veterans  as  being  an  adverse  factor 
in  their  health.  These  veterans  had  all 
been  interviewed  by  a  Chicago  television 
station  for  a  special  on  herbicides.  It  is 


my  understanding  that  all  had  been 
counseled  by  one  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion benefits  counselor  in  the  Chicago 
regional  office.  Ms.  Maude  DeVictor.  As  a 
layi)erson  responsible  for  advising  vet- 
erans on  their  VA  benefits.  Ms.  DeVictor 
apparently  thought  that  she  detected  a 
common  cause  in  the  wide  range  of  med- 
ical problems  reported  by  the  veterans 
she  interviewed.  She  apparently  theo- 
rized that  these  medical  problems  all 
started  with  exposure  to  agent  orange 
during  service  in  Vietnam. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
on  his  own  initiative,  and  before  the 
Chicago  television  program  was  aired, 
ordered  an  investigation  of  agent  orange 
exposure,  and  this  investigation  contin- 
ues at  this  time.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration : 

Mobilized  all  staff  agencies  into  a 
steering  committee  to  insure  a  complete 
and  uniform  response  to  the  alleged 
problem; 

Advised  all  VA  hospitals  of  veterans' 
concern  and  instructed  them  to  report 
details  of  each  examination  made  as  a 
result  of  this  interest ; 

Centralized  claims  adjudication  to  in- 
sure that  no  veteran  was  denied  benefits 
without  Veterans'  Administration  cen- 
tral office  concurrence; 

Studied  the  entire  world  literature  on 
herbicides  covering  the  30  years  of  their 
use; 

Contacted  all  Government  agencies 
with  any  known  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject; 

Established  a  computer  search  of  med- 
ical data  generated  in  the  course  of 
treating  some  1.2  million  veterans  per 
year  with  the  goal  of  identifying  any 
health  patterns  which  might  be  related 
to  exposure; 

Launched  a  study  of  human  body  fat 
to  determine  what,  if  any,  body  mecha- 
nism might  account  for  any  delayed 
health  effects  and  to  develop  a  diagnos- 
tic technique  if  such  a  mechanism  was 
confirmed;  and 

Urged  the  study  of  all  populations 
with  known  exposure  to  the  chemicals  in 
the  past. 

The  Administrator  believes  that  his 
response  is  as  thorough  as  is  possible  in 
compiling  data  for  present  and  future 
adjudication  of  claims.  The  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  the  investigative  arm  of 
Congress,  apparently  agrees;  recommen- 
dations made  by  GAO  investigators  indi- 
cated that  the  VA  should  continue  along 
the  scientifically  analytical  lines  already 
established.  But  investigation  of  herbi- 
cide exposure  issues  is  not  limited  to  the 
VA  alone: 

The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  held  hearings  on  agent  orange  as 
early  as  October  of  1978; 

Pollowup  hearings  were  held  by  the 
committee  on  February  25  of  this  year; 
The  Air  Force  is  studying  the  health 
records  of  aircrew  who  had  unusually 
heavy  exposure  to  agent  orange  as  they 
loaded  and  dispensed  it  in  Vietnam; 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta  is  monitoring  U.S.  birth  statis- 
tics to  determine  whether  the  normal 
rate  of  birth  defects  remains  stable  or  if 
types  of  defects  change  in  any  way: 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 


mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Alan  Cranstoh,  has  held  hearings 
on  agent  orange  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field; 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology,  is  studying  the  possi- 
ble role  of  chemicals  such  as  those  in 
agent  orange  in  the  development  of  can- 
cer; 

The  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  long-range  study  of  the  effects  of  en- 
vironmental chemicals  on  the  health  of 
man; 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  monitoring  the  continuing  use  of 
agent  orange  chemicals  in  this  coimtry 
and  is  following  health  statistics  of  pop- 
ulations worldwide  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  used; 

University  scientists  are  working  in- 
dependently on  their  own  studies  of 
dioxins,  including  the  effects  on  animals 
from  ingesting  these  chemicals  on  a  daily 
basis; 

Congressional  legislation  mandating 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  study  of  any 
long-term  health  effects  of  exposure  by 
Vietnam  veterans  to  agent  orange  was 
signed  into  Public  Law  96-151  on  Decem- 
ber 20, 1979;  and 

In  December  1979,  the  President's  As- 
sistant for  Domestic  Affairs  and  Policy 
ordered  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
agency Work  Group  to  study  the  long- 
term  health  effects,  if  any,  of  this  class 
of  chemicals.  This  Group  will  coordinate 
all  ongoing  investigations  and  the  eval- 
uation of  data. 

On  March  19,  a  Member  of  this  body 
stated  on  the  fioor  of  this  Chamber  that, 
"the  herbicide  clinics  and  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  VA  for  the  Vietnam  era 
combat  veteran  is  a  fraud  •  *  •/• 

I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  to  decide  if  this  very  lengthy 
list  of  initiatives,  encompassing  the  ex- 
penditure of  tens  of  miUions  of  dollars 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-hours 
of  effort,  can  reasonably  be  considered 
to  constitute  "fraud." 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  report  to  this 
body  that,  based  upon  the  best  available 
scientific  information,  the  only  human 
health  hazard  which  has  been  positively 
linked  to  dioxin  exposure  is  chloracne, 
a  skin  condition.  No  human  deaths  or 
long-term  disabilities  have  been  deter- 
mined as  a  result  of  exposiu-e.  This  is  not 
to  say.  however,  that  the  possibility  of 
adverse  long-term  effects  does  not  exist. 
But  that  is  a  conclusion  which  can  only 
be  determined  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  properly  scoped,  conducted, 
and  evaluated  scientific  study. 

So  little  Is  presently  known  scientifi- 
cally about  the  long-term  human  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  agent  orange  that 
it  may  be  several  years  before  a  pr(^>er 
accounting  of  suspected  hazards  can  be 
rendered  or  identified.  However,  two  se- 
rious industrial  accidents  involving  gross 
exposure  to  dioxin  may  possibly  produce 
some  valid  scientific  evidence  In  an  ear- 
lier time  frame  to  confirm  or  refute 
charges  of  agent  orange's  alleged  seri- 
ous health  hazards.  The  effects  of  chem- 
ical explosions  in  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  in  1949 
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Here  follows  t^e  previously  mentioned 
correspondence. 

VETZmiMS'  AOICnnSTRATION, 

WaahiTtg  '.on.  D.C,  March  24, 1980. 

BOM  lOB, 


:  I  mnst  confess  I  am  dls- 

that  you  and  Representa- 

Da^hle  saw  fit  to  hold  a  press 

the  Integrity  of  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration  solely  on  the  basis  of 
an  anonymous  and  unsubstantiated  memo. 

Copies  of  your  March  18,  1980,  letter  to  me 
were  distributed  to  media  before  I  even  re- 
ceived the  letter,  and  you  apparently  made  no 
effort  to  check  the  facts  before  going  public. 

The  anonymous  October  12,  1977,  memo 
you  distributed  to  media  wa£  purported  to  be 
th«  summary  of  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Captain  Alvln  L.  Young,  now  a  Major 
serving  with  the  Environmental  Sciences 
Epidemiology  Division  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
School  of  Aerospace  Medicine  In  San  Antonio. 
Your  letter  correctly  identifies  Major  Young 
as  "probably  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in 
knowledge  of  plant  herbicides." 

Shown  a  copy  of  the  anonymous  memo. 
Major  Young  stated  the  report  of  the  Infor- 
mation conveyed  by  him  "Is  inaccurate  in 
numerous  points."  In  the  enclosed  March  18, 
1980,  statement,  Major  Young  points  out 
some  of  the  inaccuracies  and  areas  of  misin- 
formation and  notes  he  did  not  discuss  some 
of  the  points  attributed  to  him  in  the  memo. 

Although  Major  Young's  statement  reports 
on  his  telephone  conversation  with  Ms. 
Maude  DeVlctor  on  October  12,  1977 — the 
same  date  appearing  on  the  anonymous 
memo — Ms.  DeVlctor  informs  us  she  did  not 
write  the  memo  in  question.  In  October  1977, 
Ms.  DeVlctor  was  employed  as  a  GS-7  vet- 
erans benefits  counselor  in  the  Chicago  VA 
Regional  Office. 

Despite  a  thorough  search  of  VA  records, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  mystery 
memo  or  Identify  Its  author.  I  can  assure 
you  I  had  never  seen  the  memo  before  it  was 
transmitted  with  your  letter,  and  we  have 
established  that  no  one  on  my  top  staff  in 
Washington  Involved  in  resolving  the  Agent 
Orange  Issue  had  previously  seen  the  memo. 

Since  we  don't  know  at  this  time  who  wrote 
the  memo  or  where  the  original  might  be.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  tell  you  to  whom  the  memo 
was  addressed  or  who  might  have  received 
copies  of  the  memo — if  Indeed  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  anyone  or  was  circulated. 

You  asked  particularly  if  the  VA  Advisory 
Committee  on  Agent  Orange  had  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  memo.  Since  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
memo,  we  could  not,  of  course  pass  It  on  to 
the  committee.  Had  we  been  able  to  do  so, 
I'm  sure  the  distinguished  scientists  on  this 
committee  would  have  noted  the  many  Inac- 
curate statements  just  as  Major  Young  did. 

I  asked  the  top  physicians  and  scientists 
in  our  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
to  factually  review  the  anonymous  memo, 
and  their  comment  (also  enclosed)  further 
highlights  the  numerous  errors  of  fact  and 
Interpetation  contained  in  the  memo. 

I  would  also  add  that  a  review  of  the  HEW 
testimony  of  February  25,  1980,  falls  to  dis- 
close any  statement  indicating  that  expo- 
sure to  2,4,6-T  and/or  TCDD  can  cause  ir- 
reversible liver  damage  in  humans.  VA  ex- 
rerts  have  reviewed  again  the  rationale  be- 
hind EPA's  Rebuttable  Presumption  Against 
Registration  of  2.4,5-T.  That  review  Indicates 
the  EPA  action  was  based  on  the  possibility 
2.4,5-T  Induced  a  higher  rate  of  spontaneous 
abortions  In  ono  particular  area  In  Oregon, 
a  conclusion  that  has  been  challenged  by 
several  competent  scientific  groups. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about,  and  cate- 
gorically deny,  the  implication  in  your  letter 
that  some  of  my  February  25,  1980,  testimony 
before  Congress  may  have  been  less  than  fact- 
ual and  forthright.  I  assure  you  I  stand  be- 
hind every  word  of  that  testimony.  I  also 
emphatlcaUy  deny  your  allegations  VA  has 
withheld  or  is  now  withholding  material. 

We  have  shared  to  the  greatest  extend  pos- 
sible the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  interested  scientific 
experts,  veterans'  organizations,  the  Con- 
gress, and  members  of  the  general  public. 
The  sessions  of  VA's  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Health  Effects  of  Phenoxy  Herbicides  have 
been  fully  open  to  the  public.  Minutes  of  the 


VA's  internal  Steering  Committee,  comprised 
of  the  various  elements  within  the  VA  that 

deal  with  herbicide-related  Issues  on  an  al- 
most daily  basis,  have  been  made  avaUable 
for  public  inspection.  I  believe  VA  has  been 

fully  open  in  identifying  and  responding  to 
the  various  viewpoints  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  scientific  community  and  the 
public. 
Although  I  respect  your  no  doubt  sincere 

concern  for  your  fellow  Vietnam  Era  veteran, 
I  want  you  to  know  no  one  feels  more  con- 
cern for  these  veterans  than  I  do.  I  was  there 

in  Vietnam  on  the  ground  during  two  of  the 
three  peak  spraying  years  (1967  and  1968) 
for  Agent  Orange.  I  myself  was  exposed. 

As  both  a  concerned  veteran  and  as  VA 
Administrator,  I  can  assure  you  that  resolv- 
ing the  many  legitimate  questions  about  the 
human  health  effect  of  herbicides  is  a  top 

VA  and  Administration  priority.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  Important  matter  openly 
and  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command. 
Sincerely, 

Max  Cuxand, 
AdministTator. 

Comments  on  Unsigned  Memo  by  VA  De- 
partment OF  Medicine  and  StrRCERT 
paragraph  I 

Memo:  "Both  agents  (Orange  and  Blue) 
contained  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T." 

Fact:  Agent  Blue  contained  cacodylic 
acid,  an  organic  arsenical. 

Memo:  "They  (2.4-D  and  a,4,5-T)  are 
mutagens  and  tetragenlcs." 

Fact:  2,4-D  apparently  Is  neither  a  signifi- 
cant carcinogen  or  mutagen  for  any  animal 
species.  2,4,5-T  has  carcinogenic  properties 
In  certain  species  such  as  rats,  under  experi- 
mental conditions.  However,  neither  chemi- 
cal has  been  shown  to  be  carcinogenic  for 
humans. 

Memo:  "They  Intercept  the  genetic  DNA 
message  to  unt>orn  fetuses." 

Fact:  There  is  no  evidence  that  mal3s  of 
any  species  exposed  to  2,4,5-T  or  2,4-D  suf- 
fer damage  to  their  genetic  materials. 

PARAGRAPH    2 

Memo:  "2,4,5-T  Is  a  chlorophenoxyacldlc 
acid." 

Pact:  2,4,5-T  is  trlchlorophenoxy  acetic 
acid. 

Memo:  "These  two  Ingredients  are 
used  .  .  ." 

Pact:  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  are  utilized  In  a 
50:50  ratio  only  In  Agent  Orange.  Both  sub- 
stances have  been  Incorporated  Into  com- 
mercial weed  killers  sinca  the  mld-1940s. 
They  have  been  widely  utilized  In  these  ap- 
plications over  major  parts  of  the  world 
since  then.  TCDD  was  not  "used"  In  Agent 
Orange.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  unnatlcl- 
pated  contaminant  arising  during  the  manu- 
facture of  2,4,5-T,  whose  presence  In  Agent 
Orange  was  not  recognized  untU  late  In  the 
1960s.  TCDD  is  probably  not  the  "most  toxic 
substance  known  to  man,"  although  It  Is 
highly  toxic  on  a  molecular  basis.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  humans  appear  to  be  more 
resistant  than  other  species  to  the  toxic 
effects  of  TCDD. 

PARAGRAPH    3 

Memo:  "The  adipose  tissue  and  liver  would 
be  the  primary  sites  of  damage." 

Fact:  Adipose  tissue  and  liver  are  not  the 
"primary  sites  of  damage"  of  TCDD.  The  adi- 
pose tissue  is  a  temporary  storage  site  for 
TCDD  but  does  not  appear  to  be  otherwise 
affected  by  It.  The  liver.  In  contrast,  has 
been  shown  to  undergo  both  acute  and 
chronic  changes  in  animal  species  under  ex- 
perimental conditions,  but  never  in  man. 

PARAGRAPH    4     ("NOTE") I 

Memo:  "This  (chloracne)  would  be  In- 
dicative that  a  person  has  had  direct  ex- 
posure." 

Fact:  Chloracne  is  a  specific  "marker"  for 
exposure  to  TCDD  and  other  related  cheml- 
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cals.  However,  the  amount  of  exposure  re- 
quired to  produce  this  lesion  varies  among 
individuals.  In  addition,  the  occurrence  of 
chloracne  does  not  necessarily  indicate  "di- 
rect" exposure. 

PARAGRAPH    5 

Memo:  "The  acceptable  concentration  re- 
quired .  .  ." 

Fact:  The  concentration  of  TCDD  that 
might  produce  "symptoms"  remains  un- 
known. Accordingly,  the  figures  offered  in 
this  paragraph  on  this  matter  are  purely 
speculative. 

Memo:  "The  following  resource  material 
will  assist  the  VA " 

Pact:  "T.T.  Tung" — ^Dr  Tung's  observa- 
tions have  not  been  scientifically  validated. 
Accordingly,  there  are  significant  doubts 
among  many  scientists  about  the  appropri- 
ateness of  his  conclusions. 

Fact:  "R.M.  Oliver" — The  article  by  Dr. 
Oliver  deals  with  short-term  effects  on  the 
health  of  laboratory  workers  exposed  to 
TCDD. 

Pact:  "Dr.  Renee  Kimbrough" — Dr.  Klm- 
brough's  review  article  primarily  concerns 
experiments  on  laboratory  animals.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  studies  reported  in  these 
articles  to  the  Agent  Orange  issue  is  unclear. 

Memo:  "Agent  Blue  .  .  .  contains  caco- 
dylic acid  .  .  ." 

Fact:  Agent  Blue,  whose  principal  active 
ingredient  Is  cacodylic  acid,  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  a  human  carcinogen. 

Herbicide  Orange  Memo/News  Confer- 
ence, March  18, 1980 
I  have  reviewed  the  12  Oct.  77  Memo- 
randum "Re:  Defoliation  Operations  from 
1955-1959  During  Vietnam  War",  and 
found  the  memo  Inaccurate  In  numerous 
points. 

On  the  date  of  12  Oct.  77,  I  received  a 
call  from  Ms.  Maude  DeVlctor,  Veterans 
Administration  Regional  Office,  536  South 
Clark  Street,  Chicago  IL  60605,  Phone: 
312-363-9464.  Ms.  DeVlctor  called  concern- 
ing the  death  of  a  military  retiree  (a  Sgt. 
Owens)  who  had  recently  died  from  a  ade- 
nocarcinoma. 

Sgt.  Owens'  wife  had  talked  with  Ms. 
DeVlctor  and  stated  that  her  husband  was 
repeatedly  exposed  to  Agent  Blue  while  as- 
signed in  South  Vietnam.  Ms.  DeVlctor 
asked  me  if  Agent  Blue  could  have  caused 
the  cancer  and  hence  compensatable.  I 
told  her  the  Agent  Blue  contained  an  or- 
ganic pentavalent  arsenical  called  cacodyl- 
ic acid  and  that  In  laboratory  studies  It 
had  not  been  shown  to  be  a  carcinogen.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  It  was  classed  as  "non- 
toxic" with  an  LD„  of  3,000  mg/kg  in  white 
rats. 

Ms.  DeVlctor  then  Inquired  about  other 
herbicides  used  In  South  Vietnam.  I  de- 
scribed Herbicide  White  (2,  4-D  and  Plc- 
loram)  and  that  it  too  was  non-toxic,  nor 
was  it  a  carcinogen.  I  also  described  Her- 
bicide Orange  (a  50:50  mixture  of  2,  4-D 
and  2,  4,  5-T).  I  told  her  that  laboratory 
studies  on  2,  4,  5-T  found  that  It  (and/or 
a  contaminant  in  2,  4,  6-T)  did  cause  birth 
defects  (teratogenesis)  In  laboratcay  ani- 
mals. 

The  contaminant  (from  the  manufac- 
turing process)  was  called  2,  3,  7,  8-tetra- 
chlorodlbenzo-para-dloxln  (TCDD  or  "Di- 
oxin") . 

Although  TCDD  caused  birth  defects.  It 
had  not  (at  that  time)  been  shown  to 
cause  cancer  or  mutation  in  laboratory 
animals.  She  asked  me  if  there  were  any 
scientific  reports  immediately  available  on 
TCDD.  I  referenced  her  to  a  rep>ort  by  Kim- 
brough and  one  by  Oliver.  She  asked  what 
effects  were  known  concerning  TCDD  and 
human  exposure.  I  stated  that  chloracne 
(which  I  described)  had  been  shown  to 
occur  3  to  6  weeks  following  exposure  to 
TCDD.  She  asked  if  any  reports  were  avaU- 


able on  TCDD  and  cancer.  I  referred  ber  to 
a  article  published  by  T.  T.  Tung,  a  North 
Vietnamese  Scientist,  claiming  an  increase 
In  human  liver  cancer  in  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers allegedly  exposed  to  Agent  Orange. 

I  cautioned  her  that  Timg's  report  was 
not  scientifically  conducted  and  hence 
should  be  viewed  as  observations  without 
confirming  cause  and  effect.  I  told  her  I 
would  furnish  aU  three  articles  to  her  im- 
mediately (I  sent  them  the  following  day 
under  a  cover  Itr). 

No  discussions  were  held  on  Agents 
Orange  and  Blue  affecting  male  gametes 
or  DNA:  nor  that  the  military  was  "ob- 
serving extreme  caution".  I  did  describe 
the  use  of  all  three  chemicals  as  they  were 
used  in  Vietnam. 

Immediately    following    my    conversation 
with  Ms.  DeVlctor,  I  briefed  my  Comman- 
der, Colonel  Oale  Taylor,  U8AP.  OEHL,  and 
I  prepared  a  memo  for  my  records. 
ALvm  L.  Young, 
Afa;or,  USAF.  Ph.  D. 


PASSOVER    REMINDS    US    OP    THE 
JEWS  m  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  at 
sunset  Jews  around  the  globe  will  cele- 
brate Passover,  the  holiday  which  com- 
memorates freedom  from  the  bondage  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  a  joyous  holi- 
day because  of  the  freedom  Jews  have 
today  to  live  in  a  Jewish  homeland,  but 
is  also  a  holiday  of  sadness  when  we 
think  of  the  Jews,  particularly  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  who  are  not  allowed  to  cele- 
brate this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Michael  Patlach,  a  38- 
year-old  physician  in  Kishniev  left  his 
home  one  evening  before  Passover  2 
years  ago.  He  was  accosted  by  a  group  of 
men  appearing  to  be  hoohgans.  Tliey  beat 
him  severely  and  shouted: 

Moses  won't  help  you  here  like  he  did  in 
Egypt.  You  will  never  leave.  You  will  rot  in 
Russia. 

They  left  him  lying  unconscious  on  the 
street. 

On  Passover,  Jews  throughout  the 
world  read  the  words : 

If  the  Most  Holy,  blessed  be  He.  had  not 
brought  our  ancestors  from  Egypt,  we  and 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
would  stiU  be  in  bondage  to  the  Pharaohs  in 
Egypt. 

And  we  remember  the  plight  of  3  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
still  not  free,  free  to  live  as  Jews. 

The  Egyptians  ill-treated  us,  afflilcted  us, 
and  laid  heavy  bondage  upon  us. 

And  we  are  reminded  of  the  Prisoners  of 
Conscience,  the  Jews  who  languish  in  prison 
camps,  subjected  to  poor  diets  and  strenuous 
work,  minimal  medical  attention  and  harass- 
ment from  guards;  even  their  twice-yearly 
visitation  rights  are  often  denied  or 
delayed. 

The  Passover  story  relates  how  the 
children  of  Israel  "cried  unto  the  Eternal, 
the  G-d  of  our  fathers,  and  the  Eternal 
heard  our  voice,  saw  our  affliction,  our 
sorrow,  and  our  oppression."  And  we  re- 
call the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  crying 
out,  demonstrating  in  Red  Square,  hang- 
ing b€Uiners  pleading  for  exit  visas,  meet- 
ing with  Western  journalists,  s^itivists. 
tourists,  and  diplomats,  while  risking  im- 


pris(»mient,  internal  exile,  conscription 
into  the  army,  expulsion  from  school,  and 
dismissal  from  work. 

On  Passover,  Jews  sing: 

If  O-d  had  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  that 
would  have  been  enough  for  us. 

Now  Jews  gather  outside  the  Moscow 
synagogue  and  sing : 

If  O-d  had  brought  us  out  of  Russia,  that 
would  have  been  enough  for  us. 

For  centimes,  Jews  placed  three  mat- 
zas — the  fiat  bread  necessary  for  cele- 
brating Passover — on  their  Passover  ta- 
bles to  represent  the  Jewish  priests,  their 
assistants,  and  the  Israelite  congrega- 
tion. They  now  place  a  fourth  matza  to 
commemorate  the  Jews  who  live  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  where  the  supply  of  matza  is 
restricted,  where  the  government  does 
not  even  allow  it  to  be  mailed  into  the 
country. 

The  Passover  meal  is  ended  with  a 
wish,  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem."  They 
call,  "TTiis  year  in  Jerusalem." 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  and  the 
President  to  work  toward  fulfilling  their 
wish.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  March  31  through  April 
2,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jenrztte  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  this  week  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Watkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  until  1:15  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  in  the  district. 


SPEC:iAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pashayan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCormack)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Whitten,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTEN3ION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanin  ous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  e:  :tend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  folio  ving  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pashayan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  n  atter: ) 

Mr.  MicHEi ,  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GasEN, 

Mr.  FiNDL£  r  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marletee. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  McKd  net. 

Mr.  AsHBR(  OK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lee. 

IdT.  ROTH. 

Mr.  MooRf  EAD  of  California. 

Mr.  Sebeli  7S. 

Mr.  Daniei  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Clingir. 

Mr.  Derwi:  iski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leach  >f  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cartes  . 

(The  folio  sring  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  kIcCoRMACK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  n  atter: ) 

Mr.  RiCHMi  >ND. 

Mr.  DE  LA  C  ARZA  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Patter  jon. 

Mr.  STOKE2  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peppef  . 

Mr.  Anderion  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  (jonzai  ez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BROwif  of  California  in  10  in 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNimfeio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  HoLT2  sjAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  c  f  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BoNEif  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZABLOcki. 

Mr.  Mazzoi  I  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexai  der. 

Mr.  Gaydoi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKai  . 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  SoLARz 

Mr.  UoALL. 

Mr.  BoLLnfc. 

Mr.  Dascr]  X. 

Mr.  MtTRTB  K. 

Mr.  McDoi  ALD. 

Mr.  Whittot 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gepha  IDT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WoLPE 
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annotmced  his  signa- 
bill  of  the  Senate  of 


fu:t  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978, 
durposes. 


ENROL  LED  BILLS  SIGNED 


THOM  PSON 


from  the  Committee 

Ad|ninistration.  reported  that 

had  examined  and  found 

bills  of  the  House  of  the 

which  were  thereupon 


H.R.  2318.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Caslmlr 
Jan  Kray. 

H.R.  4986.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  imple- 
mentation of  monetary  policy  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  elimination  of  all  limitations  on 
the  rates  of  interest  which  are  payable  on  de- 
posits and  accounts,  and  to  authorize  in- 
terest-bearing transaction  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 
On  March  27,  1980: 

HJl.  24.  An  act  to  Improve  budget  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  control  by  revising 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  and  the  Inspectors  General  of  the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  2676.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2797.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions related  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978; 

H.R.  4996.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Shivwlts, 
Kanosh,  Koosharem.  and  Indian  Peaks  Bands 
of  Palute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with  respect 
to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Palute  Indians  of 
Utah,  to  restore  or  confirm,  the  Federal  trust 
relationship,  to  restore  to  members  of  such 
Bands  those  Federal  services  and  benefits 
furnished  to  American  Indian  tribes  by  rea- 
son of  such  tnist  relationship,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  6  through  October  11, 
1980,  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 
On  March  28,  1980: 

H.R.  2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Jan  Kray; 

H.R.  3919.  An  act  to  Impose  a  windfall 
profit  tax  domestic  crude  oil.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  4986.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  imple- 
mentation of  monetary  policy  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  elimination  of  all  limitations  on 
the  rates  of  interest  which  are  payable  on 
deposits  and  accounts,  and  to  authorize  in- 
terest-bearing transaction  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  1,  1980,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


the  %)eaker: 


A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  request  for 
supplemental  approprlaltons  for  fiscal  year 
1980  for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96-291):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3934.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  various  appropriations  have  been  ap- 


portioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  a  neces- 
sity for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1980,  as  a  result  of  statutory  pay 
increases,  pursuant  to  section  3679(e)  (3)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3936.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policy,  transmitting  the  Coun- 
cil's special  report  on  U.S.  participation  In 
the  sixth  replenishment  of  the  International 
Development  Association;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3936.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commission- 
er of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  his  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1977,  together  with  the 
annual  reports  of  various  advisory  councils 
and  committees  serving  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, pursuant  to  sections  422  and  443  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3937.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  coproductlon  outside  the 
United  States  of  defense  articles  of  U.S. 
origin,  pursuant  to  section  42(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  ASalrs. 

3938.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Prance  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-65),  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3939.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  VS.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3940.  A  letter  fixjm  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Foundation's  activities  under  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979,  pureuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3941.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  foUowup  re- 
port on  the  recommendations  contained  In 
the  report  on  the  November  29  and  30,  1976, 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3942.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  foUowup  re- 
port on  the  recommendations  contained  In 
the  December  1978  report  of  the  National 
Conunlssion  on  Manpower  Policy,  pursuant 
to  section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3943.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  available  opportunities  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  application  of  user  charges 
by  Federal  agencies  (PAD-80-25,  Mar.  28, 
1980) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3944.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1979  on  the  anthracite  mine 
water  control  and  mine  sealing  and  filling 
program,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  act 
of  July  16,  1966,  as  amended  (76  Stat.  936); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3945.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  primary  health  care  needs  of 
Immigrants,  pursuant  to  section  116(a)  of 
Public  Law  95-626;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3946.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy    Information    Admlnlstrmtlon.    D«- 
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partment  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  for  the  period  October 
through  December  1979  on  imports  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum 
products,  natural  gas,  and  coal;  reserves  and 
production  of  crude  oil,  nattiral  gas,  and 
coal;  refinery  activities;  and  inventories;  to- 
gether with  data  on  exploratory  activity, 
exports  of  nuclear  energy  and  electric  power, 
pursuant  to  section  11(c)(2)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3947.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  free  and  reduced-rate  transporta- 
tion Amtrak  provides  to  railroad  employees 
and  retirees  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents under  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(CED-80-83,  Mar.  28,  1980);  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

3948.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1980  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3949.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  a  previously  approved  prospectus 
proposing  a  retroactive  Increase  In  the  firm 
term  rental  payments  and  an  increase  in 
renewal  period  annual  rental  for  space  oc- 
cupied at  the  World  Trade  Center,  New  York, 
NY.;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3950.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  U.S.  Post  Office- 
Federal  Annex,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  pursuant  to 
section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959:  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3951.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Office  for  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  11  of  Public  Law 
92-484;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

3952.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  .''tfttes.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  means  for  eliminating  Amtrak's 
debt  to  the  Government  (PAD-80-45,  Mar. 
28,  1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
(3overnment  Operations  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3953.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  patent  and  trademark 
laws;  Jointly,  to  the  (Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Science  and  Technology. 

3964.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  proposed  revised  requirements 
for  a  uniform  method  for  hospitals  partici- 
pating In  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams to  report  the  cost  and  volume  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  patients,  required  by  sec- 
tion 19  of  Public  Law  96-142;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  628.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6464.  A 
bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job  Development 
Authority  the  lands  and  Improvements  com- 
prising the  Michigan  Army  MlssUe  Plant  In 


Sterling  Heights,  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  In 
return  for  two  new  office  buildings  at  the  De- 
troit Arsenal,  Warren,  Mich.  (Rept.  No.  86- 
860).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  629.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6554.  A 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-861).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  630.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6614.  A 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  national  sea-grant  program  for  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982,  and  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  96-862).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  631.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2009.  A  bUl  to  des- 
ignate certain  public  lands  in  central  Idaho 
as  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness,  to  des- 
ignate a  segment  of  the  Salmon  River  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  96-863) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson  ) : 
H.R.  6974.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  civil 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  6975.  A  biU  to  eliminate  the  duty  on 
hardwood    veneers;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PASHAYAN: 
H.R.  6976.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  compen- 
sation of  certain  fees  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
H.R.  6977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  establish  label- 
ing requirements  applicable  to  substances 
which  cause  chronic  health  side  effects,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Gephardt,     Mr.     Comx,     Mr. 
Stark,   Mr.   Jenkins,   Mr.   Downey, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gitarini.  Mr.  Shan- 
non, Mr.  Russo,   Mr.   Conable,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Vandeb 
Jagt.  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Schulze,  and 
Mr.  Moore)  : 
H.R.  6978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1986,  the  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age the  preservation  of  historic  strxjctures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STUDD6    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mtjrpht  of  New  York,  Mr.  McClos- 
KET,  and  Mr.  PHrrcHARD) : 
H.R.  6979.  A  bill  to  Imnrove  coastal  man- 
agement In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
HJl.  6980.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  resources  which  an  individual 
or  couple  may  have  and  still  be  eUglble  for 
SSI  benefits,  and  to  provide  for  periodic  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  such  doUar  amount;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COKLHO)  : 

HJl.  6981.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  annuity,  the  employee 
may  elect  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  all 
amounts  received  by  the  employee  under 
the  annuity  until  the  employee  recovers  his 
consideration  for  the  annuity,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  such  consideration  is  re- 
covered during  the  first  3  years  of  the  an- 
nuity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  lilr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.J.  Res  527.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  5,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Vegetable  Garden  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harkin)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Congress  should  immediately  hold  hear- 
ings and  conduct  an  investigation  to  find 
facts  necessary  for  the  release  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

H.  Res.  626.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
President  to  fiunish  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives information  and  facts  regarding 
understandings  made  with  the  former  Shah 
of  Iran  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and  else- 
where; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DEXWtNSKl)  : 

H.  Res.  627.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives information  and  facts  regarding  the 
U.S.  decision  to  submit  to  the  Government 
of  Iran  concessions  as  to  United  States  con- 
duct in  Iran  on  or  about  March  25,  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
402.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the  withholding 
of  Federal  funds  due  to  noncompliance  with 
Federal  standards  for  federally  funded  pro- 
grams, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  30:  Mr.  McClort. 

H.R.  527:  Mr.  Kostmater.  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Heftel. 

HJl.  3246:  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  4773:  Mr.  Khaee  and  Mr.  Ottingeb. 

HJl.  6200:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
FisR,  Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Gorman.  Mr. 
DnoN,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  EvANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr. 
Magitire,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Delldms,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Lbland,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Ecx- 
HAROT,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Phillip  Bxtrton,  Mr. 
Oabcia,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Panktta.  Mrs.  Col- 
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Cuir 


S  TACK, 


tXNS  Of  Illinois 
Tennessee,  Mr. 
Stokzs,     Mr 
HuGBBs,  Mr. 
MrrcHKU.  of 

PXPPXR. 

HA.  5433:  Mi| 
SH.  6050:  Mr 
HJl.  6377:  Mr 

New  York.  Mr 
HJl.  6436:   Ml 

Maryland,  Mr 

Stack. 

H3.  6472:   Ml 

Mr.  CUNGEB,  Mr. 

Mr.  COUCHLIN. 

H.R.  6485:  Mr 

TON.  BIr.  CAVANAtrCH 

HJl.  6540:  Mr 
HJl.  6565:  Mr 
HJl.    6572:    M) 
Foley,    Mr. 

Wn,T,T«MS  of 
H.B.  6616:  Mr 
HJl.  6657:  Mr 
H.R.  6683:  Mr. 

Dan  Danhx. 
HJl.  6756:  Mr. 

and  Mr.  CleteulAd. 
H.R.  6782:   Mr. 

Sebxijus.  Mr 

Dan  Daniel. 
HJl.  6968:  Mr. 
H.J.  Res.  474 

Annttnzio,   Mr 

Atkinson,  Mr. 


Mr.  Stewaet,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Iangel,  Mr.  Favnteot,  Mr. 

^owN     of     California,     Mr. 

Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.    Neal,  Mr. 

Ma^land,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 


Fazio  and  Mr.  McDonald. 
Walgeen. 

CoumxEK,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
and  Ms.  HOLTZMAN. 

I^aFalce,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
ivANS  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 


Minu>HT  of  Pennsylvania, 
Benjamin,  Mi.  Leoebeb,  and 

Jenkette,  Mr.  Phillip  Btm- 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

CONTEBS. 

LowBT  and  Mr.  Corrada. 
AxtCoin,   Mr.   Dicks,   Mr. 
Mr.    Weaver,    Mr. 
Montana,  and  Mr.  Lowrt. 
Evans  of  Delaware. 
CoELHO  and  Mr.  Ichord. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Fart,  and  Mr. 

Evans  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands 


MCC  ORMACK, 


St  tmp, 


:ir. 


Gramm  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Akaka,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 

b>PLECATE,    Mr.    AsPiN,    Mr. 

,  Mr.  Bailet,  Mr.  Bal- 


A  rCoiN, 
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RoTER,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr. 


Dirs,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bonex  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
BouQiTARD,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Davis  of  Soutb 
Carol.' na,  Mr.  Dellvms,  Mr.  Fart,  Ms.  Fm- 
RARO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Tvqva,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Glick- 
icAN,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of 
OUahoma,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Lederer,  Mr.  Lelano,  Mr.  Long  of  LouislanA, 
Mr.  LowRY,  Mr.  LtrjAN,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Min- 
isH,  Mr.  MorPETT,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mont- 
coMBtY,  Mr.  MooRHEAO  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  My^s  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  WnrrrEN, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Fischer,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Mrchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Gore:,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJ.  Res.  511:  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248.  Mrs.  Spellbian. 

H.  Con.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Boviten, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  Lfwis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel. 

H.  Res.  525:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Fithian, 
and  Mr.  Russo. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

321.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  William 
E.  Conrad,  Florissant,  Mo.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

322.  Also,  petition  of  the  Arkansas  Legis- 
lative Council,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  relative  to 
relief  for  the  homebuilding  industry;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 
H.R.  6554 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
— Page  3,  strike  lines  1  through  12  inclusive, 
and  insert  the  following : 

(4)  For  maritime  education  and  training 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  (31,863,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  including  not  to  exceed  (18,201,000 
for  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
(11.780.000  for  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schools,  and  (1,882,000  for  supple- 
mentary training  courses  authorized  uader 
section  216(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  and  such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1982; 
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REFUGEES  FROM  EAST  TIMOR 
REPORT  FAMUTE  SITUATION 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr,  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  months,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing controversy  over  the  war  and 
famine  in  East  Timor.  According  to 
many  reliable  reports,  more  than 
100,000  people  have  died  since  Indone- 
sia invaded  that  Portuguese  territory 
in  1975.  There  is  a  serious  need  for  ex- 
panded international  relief  programs 
in  East  Timor,  particularly  In  the  area 
of  medical  care.  There  have  been 
many  disturbing  reports  about  huiman 
rights  violations  in  the  territory,  in- 
cluding many  summary  executions 
carried  out  by  the  Indonesian  military. 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  recent  article  by 
the  noted  New  York  Times 
correspondent  James  Markham.  based 
upon  interviews  in  Lisbon  with  recent 
refugees  from  the  island: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29, 1980] 

Refugeks  From  East  Timoh  Report  Famiki 

SrruATioK 

(By  James  M.  Markham) 

Lisbon.— Newly  arrived  ethnic  Clilnese 
refugees  from  the  former  Portuguese  colony 
of  East  Timor  say  that  famine  conditions 
and  some  fighting  have  been  continuing 
there,  that  Indonesian  soldiers  behave  as  a 
harsh  occupying  army  and  that  high-rank- 
ing officers  systematically  divert  and  sell  in- 
ternational relief  supplies. 

The  accounts  furnished  by  the  refugees 
are  current  from  September  to  Oct.  31, 
when  the  last  of  them  left  East  Timor.  More 
recent  reports  from  East  Timor  have  said 
that  international  relief  efforts  have  bad 
some  effect  in  moving  the  area  from  war 
and  famine  toward  survival. 

A  woman  who  got  out  of  the  East  Timor- 
ese capital  of  Dili  in  October  and.  like 
others,  said  she  paid  bribes  totaling  roughly 
12,000,  reported:  "Everyone  wants  to  leave. 
It  is  the  land  of  the  deviL" 

All  the  fresh  arrivals,  who  have  Joined  a 
Timorese  colony  of  2,000  refugees  here,  are 
from  the  dwindling  Chinese  community  in 
East  Timor,  which  is  350  miles  north  of  Aus- 
tralia In  the  eastern  end  of  the  Indonesian 
archipelago.  They  freely  acknowledged  that 
Indonesian  officers  permitted  them  to  leave 
because,  as  one  man  put  it,  "they  think  that 
Chinese  will  not  cause  problems  for  them." 
It  is  impossible,  they  say,  for  Timorese  or 
the  few  Portuguese  stranded  there  to  leave. 

A  GROUP  APART  IN  EAST  TIMOR 

Like  overseas  Chinese  scattered  around 
Southeast  Asia,  those  in  Timor  were  a  group 
apart,  more  interested  in  commerce  than  in 
politics.  Four  days  of  intensive  Interviews 
here,  involving  11  people  whose  remarks 
were  translated  from  the  Chinese,  suggested 
that  their  community  had  suffered  as  se- 
verely from  the  Indonesian  occupation  as 
have  the  non-Chinese  Timorese. 


Some  were  extremely  reluctant  to  speak, 
and  all  pleaded  that  their  ideoUtles  and 
even  their  dates  of  leaving  be  kept  oonfiden- 
tial  for  fear  of  Indonesian  reprisals  against 
f amUy  members  whose  freedom  they  hoped 
to  purchase. 

A  lanky  teen-age  boy  Juat  arrived  in 
Lisbon  with  two  siblings  vlrtaally  refused  to 
answer  questions  untQ  an  Inteipreter  sug- 
gested Jokingly  that  perhaps  he  liked  the 
Indonesians.  The  boy  smiled  slyly  and. 
barely  audibly,  said.  "The  Indonesian 
soldiers  beat  us,  but  we  ran  away." 

Asked  what  happened  after  the  invasion 
of  Dili  In  December  1975  he  said:  "The  Indo- 
nesitms  lined  us  up  on  the  wharf,  m«nng  us 
face  the  sea.  and  they  shot  many  people. 
Maybe  a  hundred."  He  said  that  he  and 
others,  expecting  execution,  were  spared, 
perhaps  because  of  their  age.  An  impassive 
man  In  his  50's  said  that  Indonesian  para- 
chutists on  landing  in  Dili,  fired  wildly  at 
anyone  in  sight  Other  refugees  recounted 
that  if  an  Indonesian  soldier  was  found  dead 
in  front  of  a  house,  its  occupants,  with  the 
exception  of  women,  were  simunarily  shot. 

The  refugees  interviewed  all  came  from 
DUl,  and  only  one  said  he  had  recently  vis- 
ited villages  outside,  to  the  east,  where,  be 
said,  "it  is  normal  that  30  people  die  In  a 
day." 

DrvKRsioii  or  aid  allbckd 

Among  the  refugees'  assertions  were 
these: 

Ranking  Indonesian  officers  have  orga- 
nized a  system,  using  soldiers  as  middlemen, 
to  divert  Indonesian.  Red  Cross  and  other 
humanitarian  relief,  chiefly  rice,  to  shops  in 
Dili.  "We  talked  to  the  smaU  soldiers  and 
they  complained  they  were  not  getting 
enough  from  the  big  ones  for  selling  it,"  a 
man  replied  when  asked  to  furnish  evidence 
of  the  corruption.  Added  another  "If  they 
receive  from  the  Red  Cross  of  Australia, 
they  give  it  as  If  it  came  from  the  Indone' 
sian  Red  Cross.  But  they  give  only  a  little 
bit  to  the  people  and  sell  most." 

Last  April  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  bivlted  people  in  DUi  to  fill 
out  forms  permitting  them  to  declare 
whether  they  wanted  to  become  Indonesian 
or  Portuguese  citizens:  many  opted  for  Por- 
tuguese nationality,  and  many  of  those  who 
did  were  discharged  from  whatever  Jobs 
they  might  have  held  and  were  otherwise 
discriminated  against.  "It  was  a  trick  to 
make  people  take  Indonesian  nationality,"  a 
young  man  asserted.  "If  you  changed  and 
said  you  wanted  to  be  Indonesian,  you  could 
get  your  Job  back." 

The  refugees  said  that  there  was  little 
genuine  commerce  in  Dili  and  that  econom- 
ic activity  centered  on  selling  food  to  Indo- 
nesian troops  garrisoned  in  the  seaside 
town.  The  soldiers  were  depicted  as  eager  to 
serve  out  their  six-month  tours,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  time  to  extort  money  and  other 
favors  from  the  local  p(q>ulatlon.  and  go 
home. 

Questioned  intensely,  one  man  insisted 
that  when  he  left  Dili  in  mid-October 
planes,  which  from  his  description  and 
drawings  appeared  to  be  small  American- 
made  Bronco  observation  planes,  were  con- 
ducting bombing  runs  in  the  nearby  moun- 
tains. "I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  bombs 
brought  to  the  planes  on  little  carts,"  he 
said  emphatically.  He  also  said  that  twice  a 
week  transport  planes  from  Surabaya.  Java, 
flew  out  Indonesian  casualties  that  had 


been  ferried  to  the  military  hospital  to  DOl 
by  helicopter.  Others.  Including  the  young 
man  who  said  he  visited  villages  in  the  east- 
em  section  of  the  island  between  January 
and  May.  related  that  anti-Indonesian  guer- 
rillas from  Fretilin,  the  revolutionary  group, 
were  still  conducting  resistanoe  around  the 
town  of  Baucau.  He  and  others  said  that  the 
f  ragmmted  leftist  movement  maintained  a 
good  information  network  "and  anything 
that  happens  in  Dili  they  know  about." 

Dili.  In  the  words  of  one  refugee,  is  "a 
world  of  terror"  full  of  informers  and  spies. 
Police  units  forcibly  break  up  small  groups 
on  the  streets,  residents  are  afraid  of  being 
arrested  for  listening  to  foreign  radio  broad- 
casts, mall  is  censored,  the  use  of  Portu- 
guese is  forbidden  and  the  Timorese  live  in 
fear  of  being  denounced  as  sympathizers  of 
the  guerrillas  by  members  of  an  Indonesian- 
sponsored  group  called  the  Timorese  Popu- 
lar Democratic  Association. 

sumtaiirG.  toktukr.  jail 

One  of  the  men,  saying  that  his  brother 
had  been  falsely  denounced  as  a  Fretilin 
member,  added:  "He  suffered  a  lot.  He  was 
tortured  with  electricity.  He  was  in*  Jail  for 
16  months.  If  It  is  a  lady,  they  go  with  ciga- 
rettes on  the  face  and  on  the  body." 

Several  refugees  said  that  guerrillas  who 
bad  surrendered  under  an  amnesty  program 
were  initially  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  but  later  "disappeared"  and  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  slain.  Low-level  former 
members  were  obliged  to  serve  as  scouts  In 
the  Indonesian  Army,  the  refugees  added. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  refugees,  pris- 
oners held  in  Dili  were  freed  and  then  fled 
into  the  mountains.  "They  always  fight," 
said  a  woman  who  related  that  her  husband, 
a  Portuguese,  was  seized  and  taken  Into  the 
mountains  by  Fretilin— the  name  is  an  acro- 
nym from  the  Portuguese  for  Revolutionary 
Front  for  an  Independent  East  Timor— after 
the  1975  Invasion.  "They  are  weak,  but  they 
do  not  care,"  she  went  on.  "Now  I  do  not 
know  where  my  husband  is.  Some  say  he  is 
fighting  with  Fretilin.  Others  say  he  is 
dead.  I  do  not  know." 

When  important  outsiders,  particularly 
foreign  Journalists,  visited  Dili,  the  refugees 
said,  the  Indonesians  removed  tanks  and 
other  military  vehicles  from  the  town,  naval 
vessels  were  withdrawn  from  sight  and  sol- 
diers and  policemen  went  into  ttae  streets  to 
plainclothes,  pretending  to  be  Timorese  and 
warning  people  against  talking  to  the  visi- 
tors. "When  Journalists  go  there  they  are 
never  free,"  a  man  recounted  adcUng,  to  ref- 
erence to  the  Indonesian  Presidait:  "And 
lieople  are  forced  to  shout  "Viva  Suhartot' 
There  are  many  police  to  mufti  watching, 
and  if  people  say  anything  else  they  are 
dealt  with  later." 

RW  FIZXD  POUTTCAL  TBWI 

Few  of  the  newly  arrived  Chinese  ap- 
peared to  have  any  fixed  political  views.  A 
tall,  tough-looktog  man  said  that  after  the 
tovasion  be  was  taken  toto  the  mountaini 
by  the  guerrillas  because  they  suspected 
him  of  being  a  member  of  the  Timor  Demo- 
cratic Union,  a  group  that  initially  support- 
ed association  with  Pratugal  leading  gradu- 
ally to  independence.  Duitog  his  time  to  the 
mountains,  he  said,  the  Indonesian  Air 
Force  constantly  bombed  the  guenfUas.  He 
said  he  managed  to  surrender  to  the  Indo- 
nesians and  served  briefly  as  a  scout. 


This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  ttatemeats  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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His  sentiments 
his  one-time 
Indonestkns. 
of  the  Indonesl4n8. 
"you  have  to 

The    Chinese 
Indoneslsn 
of  a  sescoinc 
prevented 
depart  legally 
paid  large 
their  suspected 
colonels,  whose 
showed  were 
as  3.  F.  Slnaga 
nesian  identity 
mitted  to  fly  to 


seemed  to  lie  more  with 

Pt^tain  captors  than  with  the 

When  they  hit  you,"  he  said 

rising  angrily  to  his  feet. 

'thank  you'!" 

maintained    that    a   tight 

blockade  and  the  absence 

ti^tion  among  the  Timorese 

from  fleeing  by  boat.  To 

I  rom  Timor,  they  said,  they 

which  varied  according  to 

wealth,  to  two  Indonesian 

names  on  documents  they 

with  official  stamps. 

uid  Bam  Bang.  Using  Indo- 

cards,  they  were  then  per- 

rakarta. 


navid 


peope 


bribe  I, 


re»rded. 


HO  ■  tiBES— soMxnias 


In  the  capita] 
interests   sectlop 
issued   them 
there  you  do 
refugee  said. 
Netherlands, 
Indonesia, 
Timor,  has 
in  Jakarta  sinci 
relations  after 

Further  bribe  i 
Jakarta  are 
from  Indonesia, 
result  that 
been  stranded, 
fly  to  SingapoD 
cost    Aeroflot 
through  New 


they  said,  the  Portuguese- 

of   the   Dutch    Embassy 

Portuguese    passports.    "And 

have  to  pay  anything."  a 

'  rhey   are  very   nice."   The 

wt  ich  was  the  colonial  ruler  of 

inclfding  the   western  part  of 

Portuguese  interests 

Portugal  broke  diplomatic 

invasion  of  E^t  Timor, 
to  immigration  officials  In 
required  to  secure  departure 
the  refugees  said,  with  the 
of  Timorese  Chinese  have 
1  lost  who  manage  to  get  out 
whence  they  follow  a  low- 
route   that   takes   them 
Dilhl  and  Moscow  to  Lisbon.* 


ndt 


repr  rented 


tie  I 


.  dozens 


*ir 


to 


ass  iss: 


D:' 


recent 


•  Mr 

have  assembled 
work   of 
who   was 
altar  in  a  saaall 
had  established 
mtrtal  cancer 

Constantly 
Salvadoran 
the  cause  of 
been  feared 
emments  for 
the  poor  and 
nation  of  huiiian 
powerfiil  sympol 
was   awarded 
Prizes  in 

British  Parliainent 
gress  nominaied 
Peace  Prize 

The 
day    after 
Sunday 
Salvador 
unless   profound 
and  social 
larly  an  equa 
He  had  denoi<nced 
lence  by  both 

Also, 
Sunday  had 
diers  to  refuse 
contrary    to 
being:  "I  ask 
you  in  the 
pression."    H(  • 
offers  of  mill 


assassi  nation 


tie 
serm<  ns, 
fac>d 
ofo)  n* 
cha  ages 


Rom  >ro 


name 


ARCHBISH  DP  OSCAR  ROMERO 

HON.  A  WREW  MAGUIRE 

C  r  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THX  HOU  >E  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesi  ay,  March  26,  1980 
MAGI  IRE 


Mr.   Speaker,   we 

commemorate  the 

Arcfibishop   Oscar  Romero, 

nated    while    at   the 

chapel  at  a  hospital  he 

for  patients  with  ter- 


advocating    peace,    the 

pf'elate   was   martyred   in 

human  rights.  He  had 

a  series  of  military  gov- 

lis  outspoken  defense  of 

;he  unrelenting  condem- 

rights  violations.  A 

of  courage,  Romero 

three  European  Peace 

years.  Last  year,  the 

and  the  U.S.  Con- 

him  for  the  Nobel 


occurred   just    1 

archbishop,    in    his 

had  warned  that  £1 

full-scale    civil    war 

economic,    political, 

were  made,  particu- 

distribution  of  wealth. 

the  continuing  vio- 

left  and  right. 

s     last     address    on 

s^>ecifically  called  for  sol- 

to  obey  orders  that  ran 

God's    will,    his    words 

^ou.  I  pray  you.  I  order 

of  God,  stop  the  re- 

also    denounced    U.S. 

aid  to  the  Junta,  call- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  instead  for  the  United  States  to 
channel  the  aid  to  feed  the  Salvadoran 
people. 

Such  demands  turned  the  right  wing 
against  him,  and  his  faith  and  insist- 
ence on  nonviolence  made  enemies 
among  leftists  as  well.  The  Salvadoran 
prelate  recognized  this  too.  But  it 
could  not  shatter  his  strong  belief  in 
the  significance  of  his  fight.  It  was 
only  last  Sunday  that  he  said:  "They 
can  kill  me  but  it  should  be  very  clear 
that  they  cannot  kill  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice." 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  died  in 
his  fight  for  peace,  for  truth,  for  jus- 
tice, for  love. 

His  assassination  was  an  attack  on 
the  dignity  of  man.« 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  OP 
AMERICA 


tiry  i 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Terzano,  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  presented  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment, on  March  6,  1980. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Terzano's  testimony 
accurately  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
teams  operating  the  new  psychological 
readjustment  outreach  centers  as  well 
as  veterans  themselves  that  there  be  a 
foUowup  service  available  to  help  the 
thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  pres- 
ently inundating  the  centers.  And  that 
service  is  an  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful, full-time  emplojTuent. 

Without  concrete  services  to  offer, 
the  vet  centers  will  be  unable  to  effec- 
tively assist  Vietnam  veterans  beyond 
rap  group  counseling  and  token,  inef- 
fective, social  welfare  jobs  presently 
avaUable  under  CETA  and  HIRE  II. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  especially 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  read  this  testimony,  and  support 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  which 
will  assist  our  Vietnam  veterans  In  ob- 
taining meaningful  employment  op- 
portunities. 

ViETiiAii  VrrcRAMs  or  Ajorica 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
today  to  address  the  continuing  employ- 
ment needs  of  Vietnam  veterans.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  to  endorse  H.R.  5581.  It 
offers  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  finally  ad- 
dress the  continuing  employment  problems 
that  are  affecting  too  many  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  faces  a  dif- 
ficult derision  In  a  time  of  budget  crisis. 
This  committee  has  to  decide  where  to  allo- 
cate increasingly  scarce  resources.  Today, 
especially,  the  budget  crises  comes  home, 
for  the  Committee  is  looking  at  two  expen- 
sive proposals:  Fifteen  percent  Increase  In 
CI  Bill  payments;  and  H.R.  5581,  the  Career 
Development  and  Training  Program. 


There  very  well  may  not  be  money  for 
both  proposals.  Where  should  the  Commit- 
tee allocate  its  funds? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  a  proper  sense  of 
priorities  answers  the  questions  clearly.  The 
first  priority  is  to  help  those  who  bore  the 
greatest  service.  The  first  need  is  to  ensure 
that  those  most  in  need  secure  help. 

Unfortunately,  the  mechanics  of  delimita- 
tion date  are  such  that  few  veterans  who  ac- 
tually served  In  Vietnam  will  ever  see  any 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  the  GI  Bill.  They 
simply  aren't  eligible. 

Of  the  nearly  three  (3)  million  veterans 
who  served  in  Southeast  Asia,  only  877,000 
were  discharged  In  1973  or  later.  The  rest, 
over  two  (2)  million  simply  will  not  see  a 
cost-of-living  Increase. 

But    equally     important,     for    Vietnam 
combat  veterans  approaching  average  age  35  ■ 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  school  is  no 
longer,  for  most,  a  viable  option. 

The  recently  released  study  by  the  Center 
For  Policy  Research  found  that  53  percent 
of  the  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam 
never  returned  to  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  cost-of-living  increase  to 
the  GI  Bill  responds  to  clear  needs.  But 
equally  clear,  a  cost-of-living  increase 
cannot  be  allowed  to  entirely  crowd  out 
other  high  priority  needs.  I  urge  the  Chair- 
man to  look  carefuUy  at  available  funds, 
and  the  budget  requirements  of  an  employ- 
ment program  and  educational  cost  of 
living,  and  seek  a  viable  middle  road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  urgent  need  for  an  em- 
ployment program  can  be  seen  from  an- 
other perspective.  Earlier  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  expressed  a  real  concern.  How  do 
we  reach  the  unreachable  veteran? 

Last  year,  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  secured  passage  of  the  Readjust- 
ment Counseling  Program  that  is  now  open- 
ing the  first  of  more  than  eighty  centers 
across  the  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  our  field  experience,  we  can  tell  you 
that  the  program  has  met  its-  first  test.  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  coming  to  the  centers. 

The  message  from  across  the  country  is 
that  where  the  centers  are  properly  run, 
Vietnam  veterans  are  coming  in.  That  is  an 
important  success. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  success  breeds  respon- 
sibilities. If  Vietnam  veterans  have  come 
through  the  door— if  they  are  using  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  centers— the  ques- 
tion then  becomes,  what  services  do  the  cen- 
ters have  to  offer  them? 

The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simple. 
Many  of  the  veterans  who  are  coming  to  the 
centers  are  underemployed  or  unemployed. 
But.  few  will  be  eligible  for  the  GI  Bill,  and 
the  existing  employment  programs  outside 
of  Title  38  simply  are  not  working. 

What  are  the  VA  centers  to  do?  How  can 
they  make  the  invitation  to  come  into  the 
new  readjustment  counseling  centers  any- 
thing but  a  hollow  promise?  Is  the  VA  Just 
saying,  "Come  see  us.  but  we  can't  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  success  of  the  VA  read- 
justment counseling  centers  is  an  opportuni- 
ty. It  is  an  opportunity  to  bring  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  back  into  the  system.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  reach  many  veterans  that 
have  never  been  reached  Ixjfore.  But.  it  is 
also  a  danger.  For,  If  the  readjustment 
counseling  centers  are  Just  another  empty 
promise— just  more  rhetoric  with  no  pro- 
grams—then you  will  lose  the  veterans  you 
have  such  an  opportunity  to  ^Wn. 

The  Career  Development  and  Training 
Program  gives  the  VA  centers  what  they 
need— a  serious  employment  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  providing  the  cen- 
ters with  meaningful  services— without 
tying  the  veteran  into  a  meaningful  Job  pro- 
gram—you will  incur  dire  consequences. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  200  veterans  who 
were  "serviced"  in  a  Chicago  center  within 
the  last  two  weeks,  two  (2)  have  overdosed 
and  a  third  was  stopped  from  Jimiplng  in 
front  of  a  train.  Those  are  the  realities— 
those  are  the  consequences.* 


IDAHO  WILDERNESS  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  S. 
2009,  the  River  of  No  Return  wilder- 
ness bill,  is  scheduled  for  floor  action 
tomorrow  or  Wednesday,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  gi  anted.  This  blU,  offered 
by  Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho, 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  and  was  reported  out  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  bill  would  grant  legislative  wil- 
derness designation  to  the  existing 
primitive  areas  in  central  Idaho  and 
would  designate  178  miles  of  the 
Salmon  River  as  part  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  is  a  care- 
fully drawn  bill,  which  protects  the 
base  of  the  local  timber  industry,  as- 
sures development  of  strategic  cobalt 
deposits,  protects  crucial  fish  and 
game  habitat,  and  accomplishes  many 
long-range  goals  of  conservationists  In 
this  portion  of  Idaho. 

On  Sunday,  the  Washington  Post 
contained  an  editorial  strongly  sup- 
porting the  bill.  The  full  text  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  follows 
these  remarks. 

"God's  Country" 

Out  in  Idaho,  Sen.  Frank  Church  reports, 
the  Salmon  River  basin  and  the  land  adjoin- 
ing are  known  as  "God's  Country."  Quite  so. 
The  area,  rich  in  mountains,  streams  and 
wildlife,  is  among  the  nation's  most  beauti- 
ful and  un.spoiled  places.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  a  chance  to  keep  it  that 
way  this  week  when  it  takes  up  the  River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness  bill. 

The  Senate  voted  last  November  to  set 
aside  2.2  million  acres  of  federally  owned 
land— almost  5  percent  of  the  state  of 
Idaho — In  this  new  wilderness  area.  The 
tract  would  be  the  largest  in  the  continental 
United  States  to  be  placed  in  this  category 
of  federal  property  where  controls  on  devel- 
opment and  exploitation  are  most  stringent. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  has  emerged  from 
the  House  Interior  Committee  with  50.000 
acres  carved  out.  This  land,  winter  home  of 
a  large  herd  of  bighorn  sheep,  may  contain 
cobalt,  and  a  majority  of  the  committee  ap- 
parently believed  access  to  that  important 
resource  would  be  too  severely  Impaired  If  it 
were  included  in  a  wilderness  area.  But  this 
is  not  a  justified  anxiety:  the  Senate  bill 
made  provision  for  mining  of  the  cobalt— if 
it  exists— in  ways  that  would  permit  some  of 
the  wild  values  of  the  area  to  be  maintained. 
The  Senate  provision  strikes  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  exploitation  and  preservation. 
The  House  should  overrule  its  committee's 
exclusion  of  the  West  Panther  Creek/Clear 
Creek  areas  from  the  bllL 

It  seems  likely  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  on  the  House  floor  to  use  this  bill  as  a 
vehicle  for  opening  up  all  the  other  roadless 
areas  In  Idaho.  The  idea  sounds  plausible: 
with  this  much  wilderness,  why  not  ease  the 
restrictions  on  how  the  rest  of  the  federal 
land  in  the  state  is  used?  The  answer  Is  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  proper  disposition  of  each  large  tract  of 
federal  land,  in  Idaho  or  elsewhere,  should 
be  decided  Independently  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  whether  it  should  be  used  as 
wilderness  or  national  forest  or  something 
else. 

The  version  of  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  bUI  that  Sen.  Church  skillfully 
guided  through  the  Senate  produced  an  un- 
usual accord  among  loggers  and  backpack- 
ers and  even  some  miners.  They  recognized 
that  the  real  value  of  this  large  area  of 
Idaho  is  its  unspoiled  condition  and  that  It 
is  unspoiled  because  it  has  been  inaccessible 
until  recent  times.  By  voting  to  designate  it 
as  a  wilderness,  the  House  can  help  keep  it 
that  way.* 


DISASTER  AT  A  VIRGINIA 
PAPERMILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Saturday.  March  22,  a  100-foot 
Storage  tower  at  a  papermill  in  south- 
western Virginia  exploded  into  flames 
killing  seven  workers  and  injuring 
seven  others.  It  was  one  of  the  worst 
industrial  accidents  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  In  7  years.  The  fire  at  the 
Westvaco  plant  in  Covington,  Va.,  de- 
molished all  but  10  feet  of  the  100-foot 
tower.  The  workers  who  were  killed— 
four  men  and  three  women— were  em- 
ployed by  a  subcontracting  firm— In- 
ternational Reinforced  Plastics  of 
Denmark,  S.C.  They  were  attempting 
to  reline  a  wood  pulp  storage  tower 
with  fiberglass  and  were  working  with 
potentially  explosive  chemicals  when 
the  disaster  occurred.  Federal  OSHA. 
with  assistance  from  Virginia  OSHA. 
has  launched  an  investigation  of  the 
disaster. 

This  disaster  brings  to  mind  other 
workplace  disasters  in  Virginia.  One  of 
these  was  the  1973  collapse  of  a  high- 
rise  under  construction  at  Bailey's 
Crossroads,  in  northern  Virginia, 
which  killed  14  workers.  The  other  in- 
volved the  Life  Science  Products  Co. 
in  Hopewell,  Va.,  where  several  work- 
ers suffered  a  serious  disabling  disease 
from  excessive  exposure  to  kepone. 

The  true  tragedy  in  all  these  cases 
lies  in  the  inuneasurable  suffering  of 
the  workers  and  their  families.  Work- 
ers place  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  their 
employers'  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the    work    to    be    performed.    They 
expect  their  work  environment  to  b«  a 
safe  and  healthful  one  with  the  pnme 
responsibility  resting  with  the  employ- 
er. They  are  also  guided  by  assutances 
that  the  Govenitnent  will  monitor  the 
workplace  in  order  to  spot  those  em- 
ployers who  are  not  living  up  to  their 
responsibility. 
There  are  approximately  5  million 
workplaces  in  the  United  States  and 
OSHA,  with  approximately  1.500  in- 
spection officers,  Is  severely  hampered 
In  carrying  out  its  mandate.  Many 
workplaces  must  co  uninspected.  For 
this     reason,     I     have     continually 
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stressed  the  need  for  additional  OSHA 
compliance  officers  and  Industrial  hy- 
gienlsts.  Unless  we  substantially  In- 
crease OHSA's  current  staffing,  how 
many  more  workers  will  be  killed  or 
incapacitated? 

The  problems  we  face  in  the  health 
and  safety  area  are  real  and  deadly. 
For  woritplace  deaths  and  diseases  to 
be  prevented,  employers  must  live  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  comply 
with  health  and  safety  regulations. 
Furthermore.  It  is  important  that 
OSHA.  employers,  and  employees 
work  together,  through  education  and 
training,  to  build  awareness  of  occupa- 
tional hazards.* 


SURPRISES  YET  TO  COME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DFJtWINSKI 

OP  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  newsletters 
reporting  on  international  events  is 
the  American  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  Czechoslovak  National  Coimcil  of 
America.  The  American  Bulletin  re- 
ports, for  the  most  part,  on  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  Czechoslovakia  but 
also  in  the  broader  sense,  wherever 
communism  exists. 

I  insert  for  the  Members'  attention 

excerpts  from  the  March  issue  of  this 

publication,  which  address  some  of  the 

major  foreign  policy  Issues  of  the  day: 

Surprises  Ykt  To  Cokk 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  has 
changed  very  little  since  February:  Afghani- 
stan has  not  been  pacified  and  American 
hostages  have  not  been  freed  by  the  newly 
elected  Iran  president  and  ministers. 

In  Moscow,  official  newspaper  Pravda 
dwells  on  the  declining  power  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  and  predicts  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.  l)oycott  of  the  Olympics.  "The 
country's  ruling  forces,  having  encountered 
the  realities  of  the  present  day  world  and 
the  objective  growth  of  the  forces  of  peace. 
progress  and  socialism,  obviously  are  unwill- 
ing to  make  their  policy  in  keeping  with 
their  (United  States')  real  weight  In  the 
present  day  world."  The  United  States  is  ac- 
cused of  impeding  the  march  of  history  and 
preventing  "changes  that  are  ripe  in  some 
or  other  countries  or  whole  regions  to  con- 
serve antlpopular  regimes."  Pravda  lashes 
out  the  threat  that  U.S.  attempts  at  world 
leadership  are  doomed  (Soviet  World  Out- 
look. Advanced  International  Studies  Insti- 
tute, Febr.  18,  1980)  and  scoffs  at  Washing- 
ton's attempt  to  advance  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  Iran  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Moscow  may  ridicule  Washington's  failure 
but  its  own  situation  Is  not  without  pitfalls. 
Moscow  has  failed  to  convince  world  Com- 
munists that  the  Soviet  Army  was  in  Af- 
ghanistan to  "defend  its  national  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity."  Soviet  New 
Times  defends  in  vain  "the  moral  and  ipolltl- 
cal  rightnesa"  of  the  invasion,  which  was  an 
"international  duty,  a  new  extension  of 
Brezhnev's  intenrentlonist  doctrine"  .  .  . 
"To  refuse  to  use  the  potential .  .  .  would  be 
to  return  the  world  to  the  times  when  impe- 
rialism would  stifle  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment with  impunity."  Throughout  the  tur- 
moil. Moscow  has  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
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IntendB  to  proi^ote  revolutions  anywhere 
and  everywhere. 
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THE  LESSEN  OF  ATVHAiriSTAIf 

It  Is  not  easy  (jor  Soviet  propagandists  to 
downplay  the  IslEusiabad  conference  of  the 
Muslim  leaders,  i  it  first.  Izvestia  threatened 
any  Muslim  leader  who 
lined  up  with  tie  United  States  on  the 
Afghan  issue.  Tl  e  Soviet  media  took  great 
care  to  misinfoni  their  listeners  and  read- 
ers about  the  out  »me  of  the  conference.  In- 
stead, they  are  d(  ing  their  utmost  in  depict- 
ing the  Soviet  Ui  ion  as  "a  true  friend  of  all 
Islamic  peoples"  (Cromyko  in  Damascus. 
Jan.  27). 

The  Afghanistan  intervention  has  placed 
m  awkward  position  as  a 
representative  o  the  non-aligned  nations 
and  the  third  wirld.  His  chairmanship  of 
the  non-aligned  t  iates.  confirmed  in  Havana 
last  year,  has  be<  ome  somewhat  problemat- 
(jthrough  134  indecisive  bal- 
the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council.  Ciiba  finally  gave  up  as  a 
result  of  the  Sov|et  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Western  soured  were  delighted  to  report 
an  alleged  remark  Castro  was  to  have  made 
in  an  unpubUsh<  d  report.  He  was  to  have 
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said  that  only  140.000  tons  of  Soviet  lumber 
had  arrived  In  Cuba  last  year  of  the  ordered 
600.000  tons.  "A  country  that  has  had  as 
many  as  30,000  soldiers  in  Angola  and  13.000 
in  Ethiopia  could  organize  a  brigade  of 
10.000  volunteers  to  go  to  Siberia  to  >^t 
timber." 

Be  that  as  It  may.  Castro's  Cuba  is  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  aidL  (For  years,  some 
American  businessmen,  supported  by  their 
senators,  have  been  trying  to  Join  in  and 
supply  some  of  that  aid  for  Cuba).  Cuba 
OHnpensates  the  USSR  by  being  the  avant- 
guard  for  Soviet  takeovers. 

miOLOCicAL  roRanaLD 

On  television  and  radio  one  heard  it  re- 
peated that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  an  independent  coun- 
try beyond  its  own  border.  But  was  it?  In 
1948— 1968— was  not  Czechoslovakia  a  sover- 
eign state?  Though  Czecholovakia  had 
found  herself  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influ- 
ence at  the  close  of  the  war,  she  was  never- 
theless a  sovereign  state:  so  were  Poland 
and  Hungary. 

Why  was  it  assumed  in  the  West  that 
Moscow  would  not  use  its  forces  elsewhere 
inasmuch  as  it  has  openly  and  repeatedly 
declared  its  intention  of  engaging  in  'wars 
of  iib«ration"  and  of  enforcing  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine? 

When  the  first  grab  was  perpetrated, 
Moscow  Insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
twice  ravaged  by  Germany,  had  the  right  to 
secure  its  tx>rders:  Moscow  only  wanted 
"friendly  neighbors."  But  Czechoslovakia 
was  friendly  and  so  anxious  to  assure 
Moscow  of  her  allegiance  that  she  even 
turned  down  America's  Marshall  plan  after 
World  War  11.  In  1968.  Czechoslovakia's 
Communist  government  was  friendly,  but 
not  completely  subservient  in  spirit.  As  soon 
as  Czechoslovak  Communists  showed  an  in- 
clination to  think  for  themselves  and  as  a 
consequence  to  take  steps  toward  making 
communism  less  oppressive,  the  Red  army 
was  ordered  to  march  in.  It  is  always  ready. 

THE  LESSOR  OF  AFGH-UTISTAR 

It  is  not  easy  for  Soviet  propagandists  to 
downplay  the  Islamabad  conference  of  the 
Muslim  leaders.  At  first,  Izvestia  threatened 
to  "overthrow"  any  Muslim  leader  who 
lined  up  with  the  United  States  on  the 
Afghan  issue.  The  Soviet  media  took  great 
care  to  misinform  their  listeners  and  read- 
ers about  the  outcome  of  the  conference.  In- 
stead, they  are  doing  their  utmost  in  depict- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  as  "a  true  friend  of  all 
Islamic  peoples"  (Oromyko  in  Damascus. 
Jan.  27). 

The  Afghanistan  intervention  has  placed 
Fidel  Castro  in  an  awkward  position  as  a 
representative  of  the  non-aligned  nations 
and  the  third  world.  His  chairmanship  of 
the  non-aligned  states,  confirmed  in  Havana 
last  year,  has  become  somewhat  problemat- 
ic. After  battling  through  154  Indecisive  bal- 
lots for  a  seat  on  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council,  Cuba  finally  gave  up  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

In  an  editorial,  the  New  York  Times  adds 
this  information:  "The  original  decision  to 
hold  the  games  in  Moscow  was  treated  by 
Soviet  propaganda  as  a  victory  for  commu- 
nism. An  official  handbook  for  Communist 
Party  activists  says  the  Olynxpics  will  be  a 
test  of  strength  between  'scKlalism  and 
decadent  capitalism.'  All  aspects  of  the 
games,  the  handbook  says,  will  be  affected 
by  the  acute  Ideological  struggle  between 
the  two  opposed  social  systems." 

Consequently,  the  selection  of  Moscow 
has  l>een  a  triumph.  "That  such  a  great  in- 
ternational event  was  to  be  held  tor  the  first 
time  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  taken  as 
a  sjrmbol  of  legitimacy:  a  sign  that  the  world 
accepted  the  Soviet  system.  That  meant  a 
good  deal  to  people  who,  despite  their  mill- 
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tary  power,  display  a  continuing  sense  of  in- 
feriority, of  defenslvenesa  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  system. 

"If  the  Games  are  moved  or  postponed,  or 
if  American  and  many  other  athletes  stay 
away,  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  will  know  ex- 
actly what  happened.  Propaganda  will  not 
be  able  to  mask  the  reality  of  opposition  to 
Soviet  aggression.  The  humiliation  will  cut 
deep  .  .  . 

"The  conclusive  argument,  for  me.  Is  that 
going  to  Moscow  next  summer  while  Soviet 
forces  remain  in  Afghanistan  would  be  to 
show  that  our  attention  span  Is  short.  The 
West  would  t>e  signalling  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  ready  to  resume  business  as  usual— 
as  we  did,  to  our  shame,  six  months  after 
the  1968  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

"That  is  why  I  found  especially  compel- 
ling a  statement  on  the  Olympics  by  Czech 
dissidents,  published  by  tne  Palach  I*ress  in 
London.  Speaking  of  1936,  they  said:  "The 
moral  boost  which  Hitler's  Germany  re- 
ceived by  the  organization  of  the  games 
drowned  the  warning  voices  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  LORD  KILLAIflH 

Vladimir  Skutina.  the  most  popular  hu- 
morist, editor  and  television  commentator  in 
Czechoslovakia  l)efore,  during  and  after  his 
five-year  Imprisonment,  who  is  now  In  exile 
in  Switzerland,  expressed  the  shock  and  dis- 
gust of  many  escapees  from  the  Soviet  satel- 
lites with  the  attitude  of  the  President  and 
the  International  Olympics  Committee.  Mr. 
Skutina  continued  In  part:  'Just  30  years 
ago,  the  Czechoslovak  hockey  team,  about 
to  board  a  plane  for  London,  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms.  Do  you 
know  why?  (Czechoslovakia  was  at  that  time 
the  reigning  World  and  European  champi- 
on. Obviously,  the  Soviets  could  not  allow 
Stalin's  heroes  to  lose  to  a  satellite,  to  a 
Soviet  colony.  So  (Czechoslovak  Security  was 
ordered  to  lock  up  the  team  in  a  Gulag.  The 
Soviets  then  magnaminousiy  left  it  to 
Czechoslovak  authorities  to  Justify  this 
action;  in  such  small  matters,  the  Soviets  do 
not  interfere  in  Internal  affairs.  When  the 
Czechoslovak  players  were  finally  released. 
In  poor  health  after  years  in  pnson,  they 
a-ere  rehabilitated— for  sport  is  not  politics 
and  no  athlete  can  be  locked  up  Just  be- 
cause he  happens  to  play  better  hockey 
than  a  Soviet  athlete. 

"Has  anyone  told  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
vera  Caslavska,  the  gold  medal  gyrniiast  of 
the  Olympics  held  in  Mexico,  %.\s  silenced 
and  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  com- 
petition only  because  she  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party?  Do  you  know  that 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  talent- 
ed athletes  In  Conununist  states  are  not  al- 
lowed to  compete  only  because  the  totalitar- 
ian regime  doesn't  want  them  to?  Does  it 
not  bother  you  that  part  of  this  summer's 
Olympics  will  take  place  in  the  capital  of 
Estonia,  which— together  with  Latvia  and 
Lithuania— has  been  occupied  since  1939  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  over  five  million 
people  were  either  murdered  or  deported  to 
Siberia?  You  really  don't  know,  or  you  only 
pretend  not  to  know,  as  the  naked  Emperor 
in  Hans  Anderson's  tale?  Perhaps  it  does 
not  bother  you?  After  all,  sport  Is  non-politi- 
cal, as  you  keep  telling  the  world. 

"Don't  get  angry,  Mr.  President,  but  you 
remind  me  of  the  vegetarian  who  invited  a 
cannibal  to  limch  and  served  him  a  vegeta- 
ble dish  to  persuade  liim  that  vegetables  are 
more  wholesome  than  human  flesh.  Do  you 
know  what  the  catuiibal  did?  First,  he  ate  at 
ease  the  vegetable  dish,  thanked  for  it,  and 
then  finished  his  meal  by  eating  his  host. 
Only  then  did  he  declare  that  vegetables 
are.  Indeed,  more  healthful  than  human 
flesh." 
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Vladimir  Skutina  awarded  the  gold  Olym- 
pic medal  for  literature,  Mexico.  1968.« 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOT7TH  DAKOTA 
IN  THZ  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  farm  families  are  faced 
with  the  highest  cost  of  production 
figures  ever,  and  receive  for  their 
products,  in  many  cases,  a  return  that 
cannot  even  cover  these  astronomical 
expenses,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  regrets  that  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  advocates  of 
the  family  farmer  is  stepping  down 
from  his  position  of  leadership.    - 

This  week  Mr.  Tony  Dechant.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
for  the  last  13  years,  will  be  relin- 
quishing his  position.  The  aggressive 
leadership  that  he  has  shown  during 
his  tenure  as  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  in  championing  the 
cause  of  the  family  farmer  and  ranch- 
er will  sorely  be  missed  by  many  of  us 
representing  the  national  agricultural 
sector. 

The  Farmers  Union  and  the  farm 
community  generally  will  miss  the  tre- 
mendous leadership  which  Tony's  de- 
parture as  National  Farmers  Union 
president  will  mean  to  all  of  us.  With 
the  example  he  has  set,  and  the  orga- 
nization he  has  sustained  wiU  most 
certainly  guarantee  that  the  commit- 
ment to  the  survival  of  the  Nation's 
family  farmer  and  rancher  that  has 
been  shown  by  the  Farmers  Union  will 
continue  on  into  the  future.* 


COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 
GETTING  FEDERAL  NOTICE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  If  issotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  financial  problems 
facing  States  and  localities  is  the  un- 
expected and  unanticipated  impact 
that  Federal  legislation  often  has  on 
the  costs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  State  and  Local  Cost  Estimate 
Act  (H.R.  3697),  which  was  introduced 
by  our  colleague.  Representative  Eliz- 
abeth HoLTZMAN,  would  address  that 
problem  by  requiring  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  to  provide  estimates 
of  those  costs  when  bills  are  recom- 
mended by  congressional  committees. 
Missouri  and  45  other  States  have  al- 
ready established  procedures  and 
methods  for  estimating  the  impact  of 
State  legislation  on  their  counties, 
school  districts,  and  other  units  of 
local  government.  It  would  be  a  logical 
extension  of  that  extremely  useful 
practice  to  apply  it  to  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 
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A  re<%nt  article  in  the  Missouri 
Times  describes  how  passage  of  HJl. 
3697  would  improve  the  legislative 
process  by  providing  the  Congress 
with  information  on  the  costs  to  all 
levels  of  government  of  proposed  Fed- 
eral actions.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
article  with  my  colleagues  and  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Cost  of  GovKRimEin  Gettxhg  Federal 

Nona 

(By  James  Morris) 

A  bUl.  duplicating  on  a  national  scale  the 
legislative  fiscal  note  system  pioneered  in 
Missouri  and  two  other  states,  has  gained 
widespread  support  In  Congress  including 
that  of  two  Bdissouri  Congressmen. 

But  the  fate  of  the  measure  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  wishes  of  yet  another  Missou- 
rian— Congressman  Richard  Boiling  of 
Kansas  C^ty,  who  chairs  the  influential 
House  Conunittee  on  RiHes. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Congresswoman 
Elizal>eth  Holtzman  of  New  York,  would 
force  Congress  to  consider  the  financial 
impact  on  state  and  local  governments  of 
any  pending  legislation. 

"The  bUl  is  designed."  says  Holtzman.  "to 
protect  hard-pressed  state  and  local  govern- 
ments from  the  unainticipated  and  unex- 
pected fiscal  hardships  resulting  from  Fed- 
eral legislation."  This  would  be  done,  she 
says,  by  requiring  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  provide  estimates  of  these  costs 
when  the  bills  are  recommended  by  Con- 
gressional committees. 

The  idea  for  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment cost  estimate  act  came  from  the  fiscal 
note  systems  presently  in  use  in  46  states. 
Most  of  the  fiscal  note  procedures  are 
spelled  out  by  statute,  though  some  are 
adopted  by  legislative  rule. 

Missouri  added  fiscal  notes  to  its  statutes 
In  1963  and  became  the  third  state  to  have 
such  a  system. 

Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey,  which  adopted 
their  systems  in  1956,  were  the  first. 

Since  Missouri  adopted  fiscal  notes  as  part 
of  the  legislative  process,  they  have  under- 
gone two  significant  changes.  First,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  notes  was  moved  from 
the  executive  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  Secondly,  the  notes  now  in- 
clude local  government  fiscal  impact  state- 
ments. 

Ralph  Bryant,  Missouri  director  of  fiscal 
affairs,  worked  on  Wisconsin  Gov.  Walter 
Kohler's  budget  staff  In  1956.  According  to 
Bryant,  the  original  thinking  was  that  the 
exeinitive  budget  office  would  prepare  the 
fiscal  notes  on  bills  affecting  state  revenue. 
The  change  In  Missouri  and  in  other  states, 
explains  Bryant,  came  as  the  logical  out- 
growth of  the  legislature's  increased  partici- 
pation in  the  making  of  the  annual  budget. 

In  July  of  last  year  the  state  also  began  to 
Include  local  fiscal  impact  with  all  notes. 
Since  the  state  controls  the  means  by  which 
localities  can  raise  taxes,  the  change  was 
also  a  logical  one. 

This  year  there  is  a  measure  before  the 
General  Assembly  to  set  aside  funds  to  pay 
for  any  local  fiscal  impact.  At  least  one  state, 
California,  requires  that  the  state  pay  for  all 
costs  incurred  by  local  governments  because 
of  state  mandates. 

State  Senate  Majority  Leader  John 
Schneider  of  Florissant,  who  Isn't  convinced 
the  state  should  have  to  fund  local  costs, 
says  the  fiscal  note  system  does  insure  the 
legislature  at  least  consider  whether  the  lo- 
cality affected  has  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

Additionally,  says  Schneider,  a  lawmaker 
can  know  the  impact  of  a  proposed  bill  "spe- 
cifically not  speculatively." 

The  bill  before  Congress,  according  to  sup- 
porters, would  help  states  by  preventing  the 
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federal  government  from  unknowingly  drop- 
ping expensive  programs  onto  sales  govern- 
ments. 

For  example.  In  1976  Congress  passed  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
mandating  numerous  changes  to  state  un- 
employment compensation,  laws.  Among  the 
changes  made  to  the  law  was  one  providing 
for  mandatory  coverage  for  states  and  local 
government  employees. 

In  B&issouri  alone,  the  Increased  benefit 
costs  were  estimated  to  be  $7.3  million,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  given  t>efore  the  Con- 
gressional task  force  on  the  budget  process. 
Most  of  that  burden  fell  on  local  govern- 
ments. 

Failure  by  the  state  to  comply  would  have 
cost  Missouri  business  approximately  $2S0 
million  due  to  the  loss  of  the  compensation 
tax  credit,  and  another  $34  million  In  unem- 
ployment administration  funds. 

Another  example  Is  the  passage  of  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  man- 
dating equal  access  to  citizens. 

Bill  Dye,  the  state  budget  director,  says 
the  1981  budget  includes  more  than  S2  mil- 
lion to  pay  for  the  requirements  of  the  act 
and  Dye  anticipates  a  considerably  higher 
amount  will  be  needed  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Dye  believes  at  the  time  the  amendment 
was  being  added  to  the  act  there  was  no 
assessement  made  of  what  it  would  cost 
state  governments. 

Dye  says  he  supports  the  legislation  "but 
that  sort  of  legislation  should  be  passed 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  in  the  federal 
income  tax  form  or  the  state  income  tax 
form  they  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  ac- 
tions are  costing." 

With  the  future  holding  less  money  (or 
and  greater  demands  from  state  govern- 
ments. Earl  Mackey  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures  believes  strict 
compliance  with  federal  mandates  may  not 
be  feasible  or  even  possible. 

"In  short,"  explains  Mackey  "strict  Feder- 
al mandates  for  state  and  local  participation 
in  programs  has  and  will  place  state  and 
local  governments  In  contempt  of  law  when 
they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  comply." 

Rep.  Wayne  Goode  of  Normandy  and  Sen. 
Harriett  Woods  of  University  City  have 
been  pushing  for  the  passage  of  the  Holts- 
man  bill  as  part  of  their  service  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 
Woods  says  "Missouri  Is  in  a  good  position 
to  ask  for  It  (Holtzman  bill)  because  we 
follow  the  same  principal  in  regards  to  our 
local  governments." 

Woods,  who  calls  it  "a  vital  bill  for  the 
states,"  claims  even  the  best  intentioned 
Washington  lawmaker  might  not  be  fully 
aware  of  the  bill's  impact  without  such  a 
system. 

Goode  says  from  the  vantage  point  of  ap- 
propriations conunittee  chairman  that  fisi^ 
notes  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
way  legislators  approach  bills.  Such  a  proc- 
ess duplicated  in  Congress,  says  Goode,  is 
bound  to  have  an  influence,  have  an  influ- 
ence. 

Almost  every  significant  state  and  local 
government  association  lias  endorsed  the 
bill.  Many  of  these  organizations  are  con- 
cerned that  as  Congress  strives  to  balance 
the  budget  that  federal  lawmakers  may 
simply  pass  costs  of  programs  on  to  the 
.states.  Woods  is  '  not  sure  Hoitzman  bill  will 
mean  they  wiU  appropnate  more  for  ua.  but 
they  might  mandate  less." 

(joode,  on  the  other  hand,  says  such  costs 
may  well  be  passed  on  as  Congress  strives  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  if  the  Holtzman  bill 
were  enacted  it  will  be  done  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  costs  so  that  states  will  not  be 
caught  off  guard. 
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theorize  that  Boiling  may 
the  bill  out  of  committee 
putting  together  a 
for  the  budget  act.  Tbe 
say  it  is  possible  that  a 
H^tzman's  would  help  such  a 
ap>roval. 
Congr«fional    Budget    Office    has 
idea  a  lukewarm  reception. 
10  percent  of  all  reported 
resolutions  have  some  impact  on 
[ovemments;  of  these  prob- 
Ikely  to  tiave  a  significant 

,  Reisdi  auer.  deputy  director  of  the 

B|idget  Office,  insists  the  com- 
to  prepare  the  notes  will 
e   budget   office   also   esti- 
4eed  eight  additional  staff 
annual  appropriation  of 
local  impact  statements  on 
bills  annually, 
question  the  expensive  price 
for  the  additional  staff. 
R4lph  Bryant  in  Missouri  "we 
the  new  local  impact  re- 
no  increase  in  staff  and  no 


:  necess  ary 


aiid 


C  reek 


.2i, 


•  Blr.  WOLF^, 
today  to  Join 
commemoreti|ic 
the  modem 
159  years  of 
neath  nearly 
domination. 

On  March 
imdertook 
freedom  and 
behind 
stilling  their 
of  Oreece  set 
standing  Hellenic 
sophlcal 
Nation.  Their 
Immediate 
and  determination 
ried   them 
toward 

The  Oreek 
hiblt  a  degree 
nation  akin  ta(  that 
movement  of 
find  a  Just 


freedon. 
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Cyprlot  question.  We  as  a  nation 
should  be  thankful  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Greek  nation  in  maintain- 
ing the  stability  of  Europe  as  a  stand- 
ing member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  emigrants  from  Greece  who 
have  chosen  the  United  States  as  their 
home  have  been  a  positive  force  in  my 
district,  and  can  take  great  pride  in 
their  ancestry  and  the  role  which  it 
continues  to  play  In  the  growth  of  this 
great  Nation. 

The  principles  of.  democracy  were 
first  conceived  by  the  Greeks  in  an- 
cient times,  yet  the  strength  of  these 
principles  remains  very  much  alive 
today  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
who  cherish  freedom. 

We  celebrate  Greek  Independence 
Day  therefore,  not  only  as  the  anni- 
versary of  their  successful  rise  to  free- 
dom, but  also  in  gratitude  for  their 
rich  culture  and  tradition  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  democratic  soci- 
ety we  enjoy  today .• 
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accofiplished.   says   Bryant,   by 

of  existing  state  agen- 

govertmients  and  organizations  of 

>ublic  schools  and  local  offi- 

others  suggest  that  the 

^dget  Office  should  use  the 

and  resources  developed  by 

now  do  fiscal  notes. 

Dut  Bryant,  have  "preceded 

gove  mment  by  about  20  years  in 


GREEK  Ih  DEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  L  ESTER  L  WOLFF 

>r  mw  TOBX 
IH  THS  HOT7  iE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monde  y.  March  31.  1980 


Ur.  Speaker,  I  rise 

with  my  colleagues  in, 

the  independence  of 

nation,  celebratingi 

reedom,  rising  from  be- 

1  our  centuries  of  Turkish. 


1821.  the  Greek  nation 
arduous  struggle  for 
independence.  Ralljring 
Germanos.  and  in- 
rtist  in  God,  the  people 
}ut  to  restore  their  long- 
tradition,  the  phllo- 
of  our  own  great 
battle  did  not  meet  with 
but  the  persistence 
of  their  cause  car- 
In  their  march 


the 


Archb  shop 


conu  rstone 


suicess. 


forward 


nation  continues  to  ez- 

of  strength  and  determi- 

of  its  independence 

1821,  as  she  struggles  to 

timely  solution  to  the 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ASKANSAS 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Members  two  more  issues  which  affect 
Americans  living  abroad.  These  issues 
bring  to  the  front  the  problems  which 
this  Congress  needs  to  correct.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  find  these  issues 
useful: 

Issux  No.  33 

Short  title:  Tax  Treatment  of  Income 
Blocked  by  Exchange  Controls  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Many  foreign 
countries  have  currencies  that  are  not 
freely  convertible  into  dollars,  or  even  if 
convertible  have  exchange  controls  that 
prohibit  exporting  currency  of  any  kind. 
The  D.S.  tax  code  calls  for  income  earned 
by  an  American  in  a  country  that  has 
blocked  currency  provisions  to  be  considered 
as  all  earned  in  the  year  that  such  Income 
eventually  becomes  unblocked.  This  can 
lead  to  several  years'  income  being  taxable 
by  the  United  States  as  if  it  had  occurred  in 
a  one-year  period.  Given  the  high  marginal 
VS.  tax  rates,  this  means  that  the  tax  lia- 
bility of  such  an  individual  could  be  much 
higher  than  it  should  be  if  UJ3.  law  reflect- 
ed economic  reality. 

ACA's  question:  Asked  the  President  to 
address  the  question  of  what  definition  of 
equity  necessitated  such  tax  practice  by  the 
United  SUtesf 

The  President's  reply:  "The  rules  which 
American  residents  abroad  must  observe 
with  respect  to  blocked  foreign  income  are 
the  same  rules  which  apply  to  Americans 
living  in  the  U.S.  Blocked  income  can  be 
taken  into  income  when  earned.  If  taxpay- 
ers elect  to  treat  it  as  income  in  the  year  it 
becomes  unblocked,  it  becomes  analogous  to 
receiving  a  lump-sum  payment  for  services 
performed  in  a  prior  year.  The  Income  aver- 
aging provisions  of  UjS.  tax  law  may  be  used 
to  reduce  the  tax." 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Why  does  the 
U.S.  have  a  practice  that  causes  such  added 
oompUcations  for  Americans  living  overseas? 


The  question  is  not  an  idle  one,  particularly 
since  the  1978  tax  law  changes  brought 
many  more  overseas  Americans  into  the  tax 
liability  picture  through  abolition  of  income 
exclusion  provisions. 

Also,  why  is  there  not  a  recognition  that 
living  in  a  blocked  currency  country  is  quite 
different  from  Uvlng  in  the  United  SUtes 
with  some  income  coming  from  such  a  coun- 
try? Why  cannot  the  taxation  from  such 
sources  be  deferred  imtil  the  income  be- 
comes imblocked  and  then  simply  have  the 
individual  fUe  back  returns  to  pick  up  the 
missing  years? 

Many  low  income  Americans  abroad, 
teachers,  and  workers  at  charitable  institu- 
tions in  blocked  currency  countries  face 
much  more  complicated  tax  problems  from 
UJS.  taxes  than  ever  before.  The  U.S.  should 
address  this  added  complexity  and  find  a 
lietter  solution. 

Issux  No.  34 

Short  title:  Discriminatory  Taxation  of 
Americans  With  an  Alien  Spouse. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  If  an  American 
is  unmarried  and  lives  abroad,  he  files  U.S. 
income  tax  as  a  single  person  and  has  the 
maximum  tax  protection  benefit.  If  he  mar- 
ries an  alien,  his  U.S.  tax  status  changes. 
Unless  he  accepts  to  file  a  Joint  return  with 
his  alien  spouse,  who  may  never  have  been 
to  the  United  States  and  have  no  intention 
to  ever  go  there,  and  accepts  to  have  his 
spouse  also  pay  U.S.  income  taxes  on  all  of 
her  worldwide  earned  and  unearned  income. 
be  must  file  as  a  married-fillng-separately 
individual  and  he  also  forfeits  his  maximum 
tax  protection. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  United 
States  want  to  tax  non-resident  aliens 
abroad,  and  why  are  Americans  living 
abroad  with  a  non-resident  alien  spouse 
faced  with  either  paying  tax  cm  the  spouse's 
income  or  losing  significant  U.S.  tax  bene- 
fits? 

The  President's  reply:  "Tlie  rules  concern- 
ing joint  fUing  status,  where  one  spouse  is  a 
non-resident  alien  are  the  same  for  Ameri- 
cans living  in  the  U.S.  as  they  are  for  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  Both  spouses  must  be  subject 
to  U.S.  tax  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  maximum  tax  on  earned  income. 
Married  taxpayers  who  choose  not  to  file  a 
Joint  return  must  file  as  "married  filing  sep- 
arately" rather  than  as  single  persons.  This 
is  the  so-called  "marriage-penalty"  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  solution  satis- 
factory to  alL  If  these  rules,  including  the 
prohibition  against  an  annual  option  on 
filing  a  Joint  or  separate  return,  were 
changed  only  for  U.S.  citizens  abroad  mar- 
ried to  non-resident  aliens,  such  citizens 
could  escape  tax  on  their  share  of  the 
spouse's  community  income.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible for  U.S.  citizens  living  in  the  U.S.  who 
are  married  to  non-resident  aliens." 

Once  again  we  don't  know  how  to  take  the 
reply  given  by  the  President.  First  of  all.  it 
seems  to  us  to  say  that  Americans  abroad 
with  an  alien  spouse  must  be  taxed  the 
same  as  Americans  living  at  home  is  one 
thing,  but  to  say  that  Americans  abroad 
with  a  non-resident  alien  spouse  must  be 
taxed  the  same  as  an  American  at  home 
with  a  non-resident  alien  spouse  Is  quite  an- 
other. We  wonder  Just  what  kind  of  house- 
hold it  is  that  has  a  non-resident  alien 
spouse  in  the  United  States.  Surely  this 
must  be  a  rare  exception  rather  than  the 
general  rule.  Abroad,  on  the  contrary  this  is 
the  rule  In  almost  every  case. 

Second,  why  does  the  United  States  feel 
that  It  has  any  right  to  tax  a  non-resident 
alien  at  all?  The  overseas  American  has  pre- 
cious little  to  show  for  his  tax  dollar.  Sprely 
the  non-resident  alien  abroad  has  nothing 
at  all.  Indeed  it  ia  Just  such  non-resident 
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aliens  who  suffer  from  our  discriminatory 
citizenship  laws  and  other  unfortimate  prac- 
tices. We  would  ask  the  President  what 
principle  of  American  or  even  international 
law  makes  such  taxation  Justifiable? 

Third,  we  would  ask  the  President  to  tell 
us  why  an  American  marrying  a  non-resi- 
dent alien  abroad  must  either  pay  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  a  full  tax  on  his  or  her  world- 
wide income  or  else  lose  some  very  impor- 
tant U.S.  tax  benefits  himself?  The  Presi- 
dent has  mentioned  this  as  a  "marriage  pen- 
alty" situation.  Indeed  it  is.  but  not  at  all 
the  same  type  as  occurring  in  the  United 
States  where  both  individuals  would  have  a 
tax  liability  in  any  case.  The  non-resident 
alien  spouse  abroad  before  tbe  marriage  did 
not  have  such  a  liability. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  We  would  ask 
the  President  to  please  address  the  basic 
question  of  why  the  United  States  wants  to 
tax  overseas  non-resident  aliens?  What  \s 
the  basis  for  this  tax?  Surely  it  must  be  the 
most  ambitious  reach  of  any  national  tax 
authority  in  the  world.* 


ADVANCES  IN  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KUTTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  biomedical  research 
cannot  be  emphasized  enough.  The  in- 
creases in  our  understanding  of  var- 
ious disease  processes  brought  by  ad- 
vances In  biomedical  research  have  led 
to  a  measurable  reduction  in  hiunan 
suffering.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
area  of  endeavor  Is  vitally  Important 
to  the  future  health  and  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  and  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  directions  and 
priorities  set  by  the  Congress  for  on- 
going and  future  research  can  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  nature  of  disease  as 
we  know  it 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  shift  in 
morbidity  caused  by  our  ability  to  con- 
trol the  communicable  diseases- 
smallpox,  for  example,  has  been  wiped 
out.  Undoubtedly,  advances  in  biomed- 
ical research  during  tliis  century,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  vaccines  and  the  discovery  of 
penicillin  and  other  antibiotics,  have 
contributed  to  longer  and  healthier 
lives  for  people  all  around  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  we  now  find  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  much  greater  chal- 
lenges Imposed  by  the  chronic  dis- 
eases, particularly  when  we  consider 
the  aging  of  our  population.  Diseases 
such  as  cancer,  coronary  heart  disease, 
arthritis,  and  diabetes  afflict  millions 
of  our  citizens. 

There  have  been  bright  spots  in  this 
picture— for  example,  the  death  rate 
from  coronary  heart  disease  has  fallen 
one-fourth  in  this  decade.  In  the  case 
of  children  with  acute  lymphocytic 
leukemia,  not  a  single  child  studied  in 
1956  survived  more  than  15  months 
after  being  diagnosed— as  biomedical 
research  has  revealed  more  and  more 
about  this  disease,  later  studies  dem- 
onstrate that  about  50  percent  of  af- 
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fllcted  children  now  survive  at  least  5 
years  without  evidence  of  disease. 

Another  bright  spot,  in  which  I  am 
particularly  interested,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  interferon.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears that  this  substance,  naturally 
produced  by  the  body,  may  be  helpful 
in  the  treatment  of  a  wide  variety  of 
cancers  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  vi- 
ruses. Certainly  any  research  break- 
through must  be  cautiously  evaluated 
before  claims  are  made  on  its  behalf, 
but  I  believe  that  Interferon  may  be 
the  most  promising  development  in 
the  last  several  years.  This  belief  has 
led  me  to  urge  higher  levels  of  support 
for  interferon  research,  a  position  I 
have  expressed  on  many  occasions  to 
representatives  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  to  my  good  friends 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  my  strong  support  for  inter- 
feron research.  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  a  recent  issue 
of  Time  magazine  which  does  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  describing  why  interferon 
must  be  assigned  a  very  high  priority 
in  our  biomedical  research  efforts. 

The  article  f  oUowk 
[From  Time  magazine.  Mar.  31, 19801 
Thi  Big  if  hi  Camczb 

Now.  after  years  of  agonizingly  slow  prog- 
ress in  cancer  research,  there  is  a  growing 
and  barely  suppressed  sense  of  excitement 
among  medical  specialists.  Just  as  a  fortu- 
itous confluenoe  of  developments  in  rocket, 
electronic  and  computer  technology  result- 
ed in  the  space  feats  of  the  1960b  and  19706, 
recent  achievements  in  chemistry,  molecu- 
lar biology  and  genetic  engineering  are  con- 
tributing to  what  could  be.  In  several  years, 
a  major  advaiKe  in  cancer  therapy.  If  all 
goes  well,  they  will  make  possible  ample 
suppUes  of  what  is  now  a  rare,  extremely  ex- 
pensive, but  promising  new  cancer  drug:  in- 
terferon, or,  ss  scientists  abbreviate  it,  IF. 

The  designation  Is  appropriate,  because 
doctors  still  precede  their  cautiously  hope- 
ful statements  with  serial  "Ifa"  If  longer- 
range  tests  show  good  results.  If  interferon 
can  be  manufactured  In  the  massive  quanti- 
ties needed  for  effective  treatment  If  it 
proves  not  to  have  unexpected  side  effects. 
Should  these  and  other  ifs  become  fact.  IF 
will  be  an  Ideal  cancer  drug,  for  it  is  a  natu- 
ral substance,  produced  in  Infinitesimal 
amounts  by  the  body.  Unlike  existing  treat- 
ments, interferon  seems  not  to  damage 
healthy  cells  or  produce  horrendous  side  ef- 
fects. Its  only  apparent  shortcomings  seem 
temporary  and  confined  to  slight  fever,  fa- 
tigue, and  a  small  decrease  in  the  bone  mar- 
row's production  of  blood  cells. 

Even  now,  at  ten  medical  centers  across 
the  U.S..  the  largest  test  ever  of  Interferon 
is  under  way.  Bought  with  an  initial  $2  mil- 
lion provided  by  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety (the  most  generous  research  grant  in 
the  organization's  history),  tiny  quantities 
of  the  drug  are  being  administered  to  some 
70  patients  with  four  different  types  of 
cancer— most  of  them  advanced— that  were 
no  longer  responding  to  conventional  treat- 
ment. As  more  interferon  becomes  available, 
at  least  an  additional  75  victlma  wUI  be 
treated. 

Last  week  the  first  data  from  the  test 
were  revealed.  The  details  were  fragmen- 
tary, but  the  results  looked  promising.  Of  16 
patients  with  breast  cancer  that  had  metas- 
tasized (spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body) 
seven  cases  showed  noticeable  improvement, 
five  of  them  enough  to  be  cUaslf ied  aa  par- 
tial remissions.  Tumors  shrank  substanttidly 
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in  three  of  eleven  patients  with  multiple 
myeloma,  a  cancer  of  the  bone  marrow. 
Though  it  Is  too  early  in  the  treatment  of 
t>atients  with  lymphoma  (a  cancer  of  the 
lymph  system)  or  melanoma  (aUn  cancer) 
to  assess  the  effect  of  tbe  drug,  tbe  attend- 
ing doctors  see  encouraging  signs.  Discuss- 
ing tbe  early  resulta.  Prank  Rauacher.  bead 
of  research  at  the  A.CJ8..  was  emphatic. 
Said  he:  "The  answer  Is  yes.  There  is  defi- 
nitely activity  against  cancer.  Abundantly, 
clearly,  yes." 

The  substance  that  has  caused  all  this  ex- 
citement was  discovered  in  1957  by  ^Hrol- 
oglsta  Alick  Isaacs  and  Jean  IJndenmann. 
Isaacs,  who  died  of  a  nonmalignant  brain 
tumor  at  age  45  in  1967,  was  Investigating 
influenza  viruses  at  London's  National  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research.  There  be  met 
lindenmann.  who  had  arrived  from  Switzer- 
land in  July  1956.  Lindenmann,  now  head  of 
experimental  microbiology  at  tbe  University 
of  Zurich,  stayed  in  London  only  a  year.  But 
It  was  time  well  spent.  Over  a  cup  of  tea 
that  August,  the  two  scientists  discovered  a 
mutual  fascination  with  a  biological  phe- 
nomenon known  as  viral  interference.  It  was 
so  called  because  &octar%  had  obaetred  that 
a  victim  of  one  kind  of  virus-cauaed  Illneas 
practically  never  came  down  with  another 
vliml  disease  at  the  same  time:  the  presence 
of  one  kind  of  virus  seemed  to  Inhibit  infec- 
tion by  any  other. 

But  why?  Isaacs  and  TJnAmmann  had  the 
answer  by  early  the  next  year,  a  remarkably 
quick  solution  to  a  major  scientific  puzzle. 
In  a  series  of  experiments,  they  took  pieces 
of  the  thin  membranes  that  line  the  inside 
of  chicken  eggshells,  grew  them  in  a  nutri- 
ent solution,  and  exposed  them  to  influenza 
viruses.  When  they  added  other  viruses  to 
the  culture,  they  found  that  the  cells  resist- 
ed further  infection.  True  to  form,  the  first 
set  of  viruses  seemed  to  be  thwarting  the 
attack  of  the  second.  The  researchers  next 
removed  all  traces  of  viruses  and  chicken 
cells,  leaving  only  the  culture  brew.  TfSey 
added  this  solution  to  a  batch  of  healthy 
cells  and  "challenged"  them  with  a  new 
virus.  The  cells  remained  uninfected.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  initial  virus  infection  had 
stimulated  the  cells  to  produce  something 
that  Interfered  with  further  vlial  assaults; 
this  substance  remained  behind  in  the  solu- 
tion when  the  original  cells  and  viruses  were 
removed. 

Lindenmann  decided  to  call  the  mysteri- 
ous stuff  interferon,  a  hybrid  of  "interfer- 
ence" and  the  suffix  "on."  which  was  in 
vogue  among  biologists,  who  were  using 
such  names  as  cistron.  recon  and  muton  to 
describe  new  genetic  concepts.  The  Initial 
discovery  was  made  in  Novemlier  and  duly 
recorded  in  Isaacs'  lab  notebook  under  the 
entry:  "In  search  of  an  interferon."  Linden- 
mann took  it  all  hi  stride.  Said  he:  "I 
thought  it  quite  natural  that  when  you  did 
research  you  discovered  things." 

But  the  implications  were  staggering. 
Here  at  last,  it  seemed,  was  an  agent  that 
would  mow  down  a  broad  spectrum  of  vi- 
ruses, just  as  penicillin  does  with  bacteria. 

But  many  scientists  had  their  doubts,  one 
of  them  disdainfully  '•■uing  the  finding 
"mislnterpreton."  Recalls  Microbiologist 
Samuel  Baron,  who  woiked  with  Isaacs  in 
1960:  "It  was  too  good  to  believe.  Other  in- 
hibitors of  viruaes  had  been  debunked,  so 
they  thought  Interferon  was  another  false 
claim."  Baron,  from  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch  in  Oalveston.  had  his  own 
doubts  when  he  arrived  in  England  to  Join 
Isaacs:  ''I  remember  saying  to  tbe  techni- 
cian. 'Let's  see  how  this  thing  worka'  It  was 
80  Impressive  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  I 
was  fully  oonvlnoed  of  its  potential  I  rolled 
up  my  sleeves  and  wait  to  work." 

Bartm  was  one  of  the  few  to  persevere.  He 
and  other  Interferon  reaearebers  had  little 
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to  lo  on.  (or  the  re  was  practically  no  inter- 
feron available  t  >  be  studied.  The  chemical 
is  produced  onlr  in  minute  Quantities  in 
Uvinc  cells,  and  extracting  it  proved  diffi- 
cult and  costly.  I  labilities  that  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  c  rercome. 

Throughout  m  ist  of  the  1960s,  a  handful 
of  interferon  ent  tiusiasts  continued  working 
with  only  the  tiiiest  amounts  of  material, 
gradually  unloc  Ung  interferon's  secrets. 
They  found  thaqit  is  a  protein  produced  by 
cells  In  response  |to  some  stimulation,  usual- 
ly by  a  virus.  Tq  date,  at  least  three  varie- 
ties of  IF  have  been  identified.  One  kind  is 
produced  by  leuk  ocytes.  or  white  blood  cells. 
A  second  type  h:  generated  by  fibroblasts, 
cells  that  form  o  tnnective  tissue  In  skin  and 
other  organs.  (A  prime  source  of  fibroblast 
IF  is  the  foreskin  of  circumcised  infants.) 
The  third,  callec  Immune  interferon,  is  ap- 
parently made  fcy  T  lymphocytes,  soldier 
cells  that  attack  invaders  and  are  part  of 
the  body's  inun«ne  system.  Each  seems  to 
work  best  in  pro!  ecting  cells  similar  to  those 
that  produced  it. 

The  mechanism  of  IPs  defense  against 
viruses  has  aUo  <  merged.  Explains  Mathilde 
Krlm.  a  research  er  at  Manhattan's  Memori- 
al Sloan-Ketteri  ig  Cancer  Center  "Inter- 
feron is  a  kind  af  chemical  Paul  Revere." 
When  a  virus  inv  ades  a  cell,  instead  of  turn- 
ing out  the  proteins  needed  to  sustain  the 
cell  and  other  p<  rts  of  the  body,  the  manu- 
facturing plant  [begins  to  produce  carbon 
copies  of  the  vlr^.  Eventually  bloated  with 
the  alien  bodle^  the  cell  almost  Uterally 
comes  apart  at  I  tie  seams  and  dies,  spilling 
out  Its  cargo  of  r  ew  viruses,  which  promptly 
moves  toward  h»lthy  cells  to  repeat  the 
process  and  spret  d  the  infection. 

Enter  interfeion.  The  Initial  Infection 
somehow  trigger  i  the  first  cell  Into  produc- 
ing IF.  In  turn,  ^he  Interferon  assumes  the 
role  of  an  intercellular  messenger  it  passes 
through  the  cell  ^embrane  and  moves  on  to 
warn  surrounding  cells  of  the  viral  Invasion. 
The  healthy  cel»  respond  by  producing  an- 
tiviral proteins,  which  meet  any  invader 
head  on.  The  en  ering  virus  will  not  be  able 
to  replicate  wittin  the  new  cell:  If  it  does 
manage  to  reprc  luce,  its  progeny  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  leave  the  celL  The  cycle 
of  infection  is  br  »ken. 

The  small  ban  J  of  interferon  researchers 
were  able  to  pre  juce  or  get  their  hands  on 
enough  interfere  n  to  analyze  Its  nature,  but 
the  stuff  was  f ai  too  scarce  for  any  signifi- 
cant tests  on  hui  aans.  Most  of  the  credit  for 
relieving  that  ac  ite  shortage  goes  to  a  stub- 
bom  Finnish  vtologist.  Kari  Cantell.  who 
proudly  admits  that  "interferon  has  been 
my  bobby  and  oain  scientific  Interest  for 
over  20  years."  ( Cantell  began  his  career  by 
studying  the  roe  of  leukocytes,  or  white 
blood  cells,  in  tU  htlng  infection.  He  became 
Intrigued  when  he  learned  from  other  re- 
aeachera  in  1961  that  these  cells  could  pro- 
duce IF.  By  1913  he  had  concluded  that 
they  might  yield  enough  of  the  elusive  sub- 
stance to  get  research  efforts  off  the 
ground.  For  the  next  ten  yean,  be  devoted 
all  bis  time  to  <!  eveloping  the  method  that 
today  suppUea  n  oat  of  the  world's  leukocyte 
IF. 

Cantcll'f  mani  ifacturing  facility  Is  unlm- 
voaiof.  at  best. :  t  conalstB  of  a  suite  of  labs 
In  Helsinki's  Cei  itral  Public  Health  Labora- 
tory. There.  Cai  tell  works  with  wblt«  cells 
derived  from  th »  600  to  SCO  pints  of  Uood 
donated  daQy  tc  the  Ftnnlah  Red  Croat  by 
etttent  In  and  near  the  nation's  capttaL 
The  Red  Cross  iplns  the  whole  Uood  in  a 
centrifuge  to  i  sparate  Its  elements;  the 
heavy  red  bloot  cells  sink  to  the  bottom, 
white  oeDs  settli :  Just  above,  and  the  liquid 
pluma  rfsea  to  the  top.  The  Red  Cross 
keepg  the  plam  i  and  red  oeDs  for  tnuufu- 
itoDa  and  turns  lie  white  cella  over  to  Can- 
(elL  He  Inf  ecU  He  leukocytes  with  Sendal 
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virus,  an  Influenza-like  virus  harmless  to 
humans,  and  incubates  them  at  37.5'C 
(99.5'F)  for  24  hours.  The  resultant  IF  solu- 
tion is  centrlfuged  to  separate  out  the  white 
cells  and  partly  purified  to  destroy  the 
virus.  What  remains  Is  a  highly  impure  IF 
preparation:  even  after  it  Is  partly  purified 
it  consists  of  only  one  part  IF  for  every  999 
parts  of  other  substances.  To  purify  It  total- 
ly is  both  impractical  (99%  of  the  interferon 
is  destroyed)  and  prohibitively  expensive. 
By  last  year  Cantell  and  a  small  staff  were 
turning  out  400  billion  units  annually  (one 
unit  is  the  amount  of  IF  that  protects  half 
of  a  cell  culture  in  a  laboratory  plate  from 
being  destroyed  by  a  test  virus).  That  may 
sound  like  a  lot.  but  dally  doses  of  millions 
of  units  are  needed  for  each  patient  being 
tested,  and  In  the  early  1970s  Cantell's 
Impure  product  did  not  go  very  far. 

Still,  researchers  now  had  enough  inter- 
feron to  move  studies  out  of  the  laboratory 
and  Into  the  clinic.  In  1972  Virologist 
Thomas  Merigan.  of  Stanford  University, 
and  a  group  of  British  researchers  began 
studying  IP's  effect  on  the  common  cold. 
Soviet  doctors  were  claiming  success  In 
warding  off  respiratory  infections  with  weak 
sprays  of  IF  made  In  a  Moscow  laboratory. 
Merigan  and  his  colleagues  gave  16  volun- 
teers a  nasal  spray  of  interferon  one  day 
before  and  three  days  after  they  were  ex- 
posed to  common  cold  viruses.  Another  16 
volunteers  were  subjected  to  the  same  vir- 
uses without  any  protection.  The  results 
seemed  miraculous.  None  of  the  16  sprayed 
subjects  developed  cold  sjrmptoms.  but  13  of 
the  unsprayed  did.  There  was  one  catch:  at 
the  IF  strengths  that  Merigan  used,  each 
spray  cost  $700. 

In  the  years  since,  Merigan  and  his  Stan- 
ford team  have  successfully  used  IF  to  treat 
shingles  and  chicken  pox  In  cancer  patients. 
In  other  studies,  IF  has  prevented  the  re- 
currence of  CMV,  a  chronic  viral  disease 
that  sometimes  endangers  newborn  babies 
and  Iridney-transplant  patients.  Israeli  doc- 
tors have  also  used  IF  eyedrops  to  combat  a 
contagious  and  incapacitating  viral  eye  in- 
fection commonly  known  as  "pink  eye."  Re- 
searchers are  now  trying  a  combination  of 
IF  and  the  antiviral  drug  ara-A  in  patients 
with  chronic  hepatitis  B  infections.  Inter- 
feron investigators  have  high  hopes  that 
the  drug  will  be  equally  active  against  other 
viral  diseases. 

The  concept  that  IF  might  also  be  effec- 
tive against  cancer  may  have  occurred  spon- 
taneously to  several  researchers  after  the 
work  of  Isaacs  and  Lindenmann  was  con- 
firmed. After  all.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  some  animal  cancers  were  caused  by 
the  polyoma  virus.  Though  no  human 
cancer  virus  has  yet  been  definitely  identi- 
fied, some  tumors  seem  to  be  linked  to  viral 
Infections.  In  recent  years,  for  example,  it 
has  been  shown  that  women  with  the  geni- 
tal disease  caused  by  the  herpes  type  II 
virus  are  more  likely  to  develop  cervical 
cancer  than  those  who  are  free  of  that 
virus. 

One  scientist  was  an  American.  Harvard- 
trained  Ion  Oresser,  at  the  Institut  de  Re- 
cherches  Sdentif  Iques  sur  le  Cancer  In  Vil- 
lejuif ,  France.  He  made  his  own  interferon 
by  Injecting  viruses  Into  the  brains  of  labo- 
ratory mice:  that  stimulated  the  production 
of  IF.  After  mashing  the  brains  and  process- 
ing them,  he  was  left  with  a  crude  but 
potent  solution  of  interferon.  He  gave  the 
IF  to  a  group  of  mice  Injected  with  a  virua 
that  causes  leukemia,  a  blood  cancer.  After 
a  month,  the  Interferon-treated  mice  were 
In  good  health:  those  In  an  untreated  con- 
trol group  had  leukemia.  Oresser  then  went 
on  to  demonstrate  that  IF  actually  prevent- 
ed leukemia  In  mice  that  had  been  spedally 
bred  to  develop  it  Says  he.  "The  interferon 
Inhibited  the  multiplication  of  tumor  cells." 
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News  of  Cresser's  work  Inspired  Hans 
Strander,  a  cancer  doctor  at  Stockholm's 
Karolinska  Institute,  who  had  gone  to  Hel- 
sinki to  work  with  CanteU  in  the  19608  and 
had  done  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  IF 
production.  In  1972,  using  IF  from  Cantell's 
lab,  Strander  began  injecting  it  Into  chil- 
dren with  osteogenic  sarcoma,  a  rare  and 
deadly  form  of  bone  cancer.  Conventional 
treatment  of  this  disease  Is  to  amputate  the 
affected  limb,  in  the  hope  that  the  cancer 
has  not  yet  metastasized.  In  most  cases, 
that  hope  is  futile.  Without  additional 
treatment,  the  cancer  spreads  rapidly  to 
body  organs,  killing  almost  80  percent  of  its 
victims  within  two  years.  Strander  has  now 
treated  44  of  these  patients  with  IF  after 
surgery.  More  than  half  are  alive  after  five 
years  (in  a  group  that  did  not  get  IF.  leas 
than  2S  percent  are  alive). 

Strander  has  also  used  IF  with  seven  chil- 
dren who  have  an  appalling  condition  called 
Juvenile  laryngeal  papillomatosis.  In  this 
disease,  noncancerous,  wartlike  growths 
cover  the  vocal  cords  of  the  victim,  some- 
times filling  up  the  entire  larynx  so  that  the 
child  can  barely  breathe.  The  only  treat- 
ment has  been  to  cut  them  out,  but  they 
tend  to  recur  quickly,  requiring  new  sur- 
gery; one  of  Strander's  patients  had  had  400 
operations.  Here  too  IF  worked,  though  it 
was  unclear  whether  Its  antiviral  or  anti- 
growth  action  was  responsible.  It  dimin- 
ished the  growths  in  four  cases  and  com- 
pletely eliminated  them  In  three.  When  the 
injections  stop,  though,  the  growths  recur. 
Says  Strander  "We're  now  trying  to  work 
out  a  maintenance  schedule." 

Strander's  results  sounded  exciting  to  Dr. 
Jordan  Gutterman,  of  the  M.D.  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  In  Houston. 
He  flew  to  Sweden  to  observe  Strander's 
work  and  soon  became  a  convert.  Says  he: 
"The  was  no  question.  He  was  having  good 
results."  Back  home,  Gutterman  obtained 
money  from  a  private  foundation  to  buy 
enough  Finnish  IP  to  try  It  on  38  patients 
with  advanced  breast  cancer,  multiple  mye- 
loma or  lymphoma.  Again  the  results  were 
encouraging.  Seven  of  17  breast  cancer  pa- 
tients had  positive  results,  as  did  six  of  ten 
with  myeloma  and  six  of  eleven  with  lym- 
phoma. 

Midway  during  this  study,  with  some  fa- 
vorable response  already  obvious.  Gutter- 
man  applied  to  the  A.C.S.  for  money  to 
expand  the  research.  To  support  his  appeal, 
he  noted  among  other  evidence  the  response 
of  his  first  breast  cancer  patient:  "She  had  a 
mass  under  her  left  arm.  and  couldn't  raise 
her  arm.  Within  48  hours  of  her  first  Injec- 
tion, she  could  lift  it."  Another  breast 
cancer  victim  is  in  remission  after  15 
months  of  Interferon  therapy.  Gutterman 
also  reports  a  wide  range  of  sensitivity 
among  patients,  some  showing  improvement 
within  48  to  72  hours  and  a  50%  reduction 
In  the  size  of  their  tumors  within  three  to 
four  weeks  after  IF  therapy.  One  patient 
with  myeloma  received  interferon  for  three 
months  with  no  apparent  effect.  But  one 
month  after  the  treatment  ended,  his  tumor 
began  to  shrink.  Presumably  IF  had  had  a 
delayed  effect. 

Gutterman's  application  to  the  A.CJ3. 
reached  the  desk  of  Frank  Rauscher,  who 
before  becoming  the  society's  research  chief 
in  1976  had  been  director  of  the  NaUonal 
Cancer  Institute  for  five  years.  At  the  Insti- 
tute he  had  been  urged  repeatedly  to  "do 
something  about  interferon."  But  Rauacher, 
himself  a  virologist,  had  moved  cautiously. 
He  did  send  an  NCI  team  to  Sweden  to  look 
at  Strander's  IF  tests  with  bone  cancer,  and 
the  Institute  co-sponsored  a  1975  Interferon 
conference  In  Manhattan.  But  during  his 
tenure,  Rauacher  Increased  the  NCI  com- 
mitment to  Interferon  by  a  scant  $1  millon 
yearly.  Says  he:  "Quite  frankly.  I  dragged 
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by  feet— in  part  because  I  didn't  believe  the 
results.  They  could  be  explained  by  other 
factors.  Strander's  study  was  not  rigidly 
controlled;  It  didn't  have  the  built-in  scien- 
tific safeguards."  He  was  also  worried  about 
possibly  "killing  something  good"  only  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  of  It  for  a  really 
fair  test.  "I  was  about  the  most  negative 
person  in  the  country  about  interferon." 

But  by  July  1978,  as  Rauscher  surveyed 
the  evidence  assembled  on  his  desk,  his  out- 
look had  changed.  New  data  from  Strander, 
with  better  controls,  were  impressive.  There 
were  reports  by  other  researchers  of  posi- 
tive IF  effects  on  tumors.  Cantell  had  upped 
his  production  of  Interferon,  and  the  evi- 
dence accompanying  Gutterman's  request 
for  ll.S  million  to  buy  IF  was  persuasive. 
Rauscher  was  convinced.  He  left  his  office, 
went  upstairs  to  the  A.C.S.  executive  offices 
and  declared:  "It's  time  to  bite  the  bullet  on 
interferon."  The  big  drive  of  IF  had  begim. 

In  effect.  It  was  like  starting  an  arma- 
ments program  without  fully  understanding 
how  the  weaponry  works.  If  interferon  is 
the  body's  Paul  Revere,  designed  to  warn 
against  viral  Invasion  and  stimulate  the  de- 
fense forces,  why  does  it  also  appear  to  work 
against  cancer?  Though  viruses  are  suspect 
in  some  human  cancers.  Interferon  also 
seems  to  work  against  tumors  generally 
thought  to  be  caused  by  nonviral  agents 
such  as  radiation  and  chemicals. 

What  scientists  do  know  Is  that  IF  Inhib- 
its the  growth  of  both  healthy  and  abnor- 
mal cells  by  slowing  cell  division.  Unlike 
most  cancer  drugs  it  does  not  kill  malignant 
cells  outright,  but  It  somehow  alters  them 
so  they  stop  proliferating.  Another  Impor- 
tant difference:  rather  than  killing  cancer 
cells  when  they  are  rapidly  dividing,  IF 
works  best  when  they  are  dormant  and  in 
the  so-called  resting  stage.  Interferon  also 
seems  to  Issue  a  call  to  arms  to  the  general 
immune  system.  It  marshals  macrophages, 
scavenger  cells  that  gobble  up  foreign  mate- 
rial, and  Increases  both  the  numbers  and  ac- 
tivity of  another  specialized  group  of  lym- 
phocytes, known  as  natural  killer  cells.  All 
types  of  Interferon  boost  the  defense 
system,  but  the  IF  produced  by  T  cells  may 
do  it  best,  perhaps  because,  as  Pathologist 
Robert  Friedman  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  says.  It  la  more  of  an  "insider,"  a 
substance  tailor-made  by  the  Immune 
system  cells  themselves.  According  to 
Samuel  Baron,  the  Texas  virologist.  Immune 
IF  is  20  times  more  potent  an  antitumor 
agent  than  the  Interferon  produced  by  fi- 
broblast or  leukocyte  cells. 

Whatever  questions  remain  about  both 
the  role  and  effectiveness  of  Interferon  as  a 
cancer  drug,  most  could  be  answered  If 
larger  amounts  of  IF  were  available.  Admits 
Gutterman:  "We  don't  really  know  what 
we're  doing  yet.  It  happens  with  every  new 
drug.  In  its  early  days  penicillin  was  good  at 
treating  minor  infections  but  not  the  big 
ones,  like  endocarditis  [a  bacterial  Infection 
of  the  heart  valves].  It  took  years  to  figure 
out  that  it  would  work  there  too— but  only 
at  very  high  doses.  But  everyone  said  at 
first  it  would  be  crazy  to  try  that  level. 
There  was  Just  not  enough  material  to  woric 
with  to  find  out  The  same  Is  true  of  Inter- 
feron. It's  frustrating." 

Some  of  that  frustration  may  be  eased 
over  the  next  few  years,  as  the  pharmaceu- 
lical  companies  develop  techniques  for 
mass-producing  Interferon.  Most  of  that  IF 
will  be  pr(xluced  initially  by  scaling  up  ex- 
isting techniques:  the  stimulation  of  either 
white  blood  cells  or  fibroblasts  cultivated  in 
the  laboratory.  But  less  conventional  routes 
are  also  being  explored.  One  is  to  provoke 
the  body  Into  boosting  its  own  manufacture 
of  IF  by  injecting  Inducers,  usually  double 
strands  of  synthetic  RNA  that  resemble  vir- 
uses. The  method  was  tried  in  the  1960s  by 
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Maurice  Hilleman  and  others  at  the  Merck 
Institute.  But  inducers  were  virtually  aban- 
doned when  they  proved  largely  Ineffective 
and.  on  occasion,  highly  toxic.  A  new  induc- 
er, though,  has  been  showing  some  promis- 
ing early  results. 

Other  researchers  are  concentrating  on 
unraveling  IP's  molecular  structure.  Caltech 
scientists  are  working  with  a  "sequencing" 
machine  that  needs  as  little  as  ten  plco- 
moles  (less  than  a  millionth  of  a  gram)  of 
pure  IF  to  determine  the  composition  and 
sequence  of  the  IF  molecule's  amino  add 
chain,  which  consists  of  about  150  links.  Ex- 
plains Molecular  Geneticist  Leroy  Hood: 
"It's  like  having  pearls  of  different  colors  on 
a  string  and  clipping  them  off  one  by  one 
and  identifying  the  color  of  each." 

So  far,  the  Caltech  researchers  have  se- 
quenced 40  of  fibroblast  interferon's  amino 
acid  "pearls."  When  the  structure  of  the 
chain  Is  fully  determined,  which  It  probably 
will  be  before  the  end  of  1980.  chemists  will 
try  to  re-create  IF  In  the  laboratory.  That 
promises  to  be  a  difficult  task:  so  long  a 
chain  tends  to  break  apart  in  synthesis.  But 
If  they  succeed,  pharmaceutical  companies 
may  some  day  be  able  to  mass-produce  this 
and  other  types  of  Interferon  using  only  off- 
the-shelf  chemicals. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  avenue  to 
ample  IF  supplies  is  the  recombinant  DNA 
technique  being  tried  by  Biogen  and  other 
companies.  Scientists  chemically  snip  a  gene 
from  the  DNA  of  one  organism.  The  gene, 
which  contains  the  code  for  producing  a  cer- 
tain protein,  is  then  chemically  spliced  into 
the  DNA  of  another  life  form,  usually  a 
harmless  laboratory  strain  of  the  common 
Intestinal  bacterium  Escherichia  colt  Now 
the  genetically  reprogrammed  bug  has  the 
ability  to  produce  something  new.  It  begins 
cranking  out  the  protein  and,  given  the 
proper  nourishment,  making  millions  of 
cartmn  copies  of  itself,  each  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  protein.  Though  each  cre- 
ates only  a  tiny  amount,  the  cumulative 
output  can  be  substantial.  Biogen's  accom- 
plishment, brought  off  by  Swiss  Molecular 
Biologist  Charles  Weissmann  and  his  Inter- 
national team  of  colleagues,  was  to  reengi- 
neer  E.  coli  so  that  it  would  produce  largely 
complete  molecules  of  human  leukocyte  IF. 
At  Hatrard,  Biochemist  Tadatsugu  Tanigu- 
chi,  who  first  isolated  an  Interferon  gene 
while  at  the  Japanese  Foundation  for 
Cancer  Research,  and  Molecular  Biologist 
Mark  Ptashne  seem  on  the  verge  of  getting 
their  restructured  E.  coli  to  spew  out 
human  fibroblast  IF. 

Despite  all  the  recent  achievements,  the 
growing  excitement  and  the  favorable  early 
test  results,  the  verdict  is  not  yet  in  on  in- 
terferon. Even  IP's  most  fervent  advocates 
warn  against  prematurely  raising  the  hopes 
of  cancer  victims  and  their  families.  They 
appraise  IP's  prospects  in  the  subjunctive, 
peppering  their  comments  with  "U"  and 
"would"  and  "could,"  Were  Interferon  final- 
ly to  prove  an  effective  cancer  drug,  there 
would  still  be  a  long  way  to  go.  At  least  a 
few— and  possibly  quite  a  few— years  will 
pass  before  it  becomes  widely  available.  "In 
terms  of  research,"  says  Dr.  Ernest  Borden, 
a  cancer  specialist  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, "we're  only  about  2%  of  the  way 
along  toward  widespread  clinical  applica- 
tion." And  should  interferon  become  plenti- 
ful. It  would  probably  be  used  as  a  supple- 
ment to,  rather  than  a  replacement  for  ex- 
isting treatment.  Warns  Dr.  James  Holland, 
of  Manhattan's  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine:  "There  are  no  breakthroughs  in 
cancer  treatment"  Then  he  adds:  "Come 
iMKk  in  a  year  and  ask  me  about  interferon 
then.  I  t>et  I'll  have  some  really  exciting 
things  to  tell  you."« 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAT 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mw  TOKK 

nr  THB  HOnSS  or  BDnUESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF,  lir.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, according  to  the  declaration  of 
March  25. 1918,  celebrating  62  years  of 
the  continuous  and  unconquered  spirit 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  in  striving 
for  liberty  and  national  Independence. 

The  history  of  Byelorussia  has  had 
short-lived  periods  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependent statehood  which  have  un- 
fortunately been  interrupted  by  peri- 
ods of  subjugation  by  others,  particu- 
larly the  Soviet  Union.  In  1918  the 
Bolsheviks  seized  power  in  Russia  and 
began  a  conquest  to  regain  all  recently 
liberated  countries.  They  mislead  in- 
ternal and  international  public  opin- 
ion, while  invading  and  ultimately  con- 
quering Byelorussia  in  1921. 

Since  that  time.  Byelorussia  had 
been  subordinated  by  the  central 
Moscow  Government  and  has  been 
completely  rul<?d  as  a  colony,  losing 
half  its  ethnographic  territory  in  an- 
nexation to  the  Russian  SFSR,  The 
Byelorussian  people  are  denied  many 
natural  and  human  rights.  During  the 
62  years  of  Soviet  nile,  they  have  ex- 
hibited mass  terrorism  and  official  re- 
pression. In  addition,  the  involuntary 
imposition  of  the  Communist  econom- 
ic system  is  exacting  boundless  exploi- 
tation of  both  working  people  and  nat- 
ural resources.  Thus,  what  an>ears 
evident  is  a  systematic  "Russlaniza- 
tion"  of  the  Byelorussian  people  and 
their  country  indicating  further  per- 
manent Soviet  expansion. 

We  celebrate  Byelorussian  Indepen- 
dence Day,  then,  not  because  the  Re- 
jiubllc  is  an  independent  state.  Rather, 
we  commemorate  this  day  to  remind 
us  all  of  the  bondage  of  this  nation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  obvious  mes- 
sage of  eminent  danger  to  the  United 
States  and  other  free  countries  if 
UJ5.SJI.  expansionism  in  a  quest  for 
world  domination  is  left  unnoticed.* 


TWENTY-SEVEN  STATES  AND  D.C. 
MAY  LOSE  SOME  FUNDS  IN  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980  ALLOCATION 
OF  TITLE  I— ESEA 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PKHHSTLVAIflA 
nr  THB  HOUSK  OP  BXPRXSKNTATITKS 

Monday,  March  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago,  the  National  Education 
Association  (NEA)  released  d(x:umen'> 
tation  based  on  estimated  fund  alloca^ 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1980  which 
showed  a  significant  change  in  funds 
for  some  States  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
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one  of  three  States- 
Massachusetts    are    the 
has  an  automatic  esca- 
n  State  law  which  re- 
mapcimum  benefit  payment 
increase  annually  with 
Price  Index  (CPI).  In 
1978— so^netime  after  the  effects 
13  began  to  take  hold- 
Legislature   rescinded 
clause  provision  due  to 
fiinds.  The  following  year, 
1)979,  the  State  reenacted 
escalator   clause   and 
retrjjactively   effective.  The 
an  increase  of  15  per- 
4PDC  maximum  benefit 
State  of  California. 
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The  above  data  shows  that  for  1978 
only  families  with  six  or  more  received 
maximum  benefit  payments  in  Califor 
nia  above  the  national  poverty  Index, 
which  was  $515  per  month.  The  effect 
of  reenactlng  the  escalator  clause  ret- 
roactively, boosted  the  maximum 
benefit  payments  for  families  of  five 
or  more  above  the  national  poverty 
level,  which  was  $555  per  month  in 
1979. 

Because  California  increased  the 
maximum  benefit  payments  under 
AFDC  for  a  family  of  five  over  the  na- 
tional poverty  index— even  though  the 
boost  was  only  $1  per  family— the 
State  picked  up  an  extra  $17  million  in 
title  I  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Was  California's  action  legal?  Yes. 
The  title  I  statute  does  not  require  the 
national  poverty  level  to  be  indexed. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  $555  per 
month  In  1979  is  what  the  Orshansky 
index  says  a  nonfarm  family  of  four 
must  have  in  countable  income  to  be 
at  the  poverty  level.  That  per  month 
dollar  figure  would  go  up  for  each  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  family  mem- 
bers In  the  Orshansky  index,  but  the 
title  I  statute  does  not  require  It  to 
move.  Hence.  State  social  services  ad- 
ministrations—which do  the  collecting 
for  the  AFDC  count— only  require  the 
number  of  children  in  families  above 
the  nonfarm  family  of  four  poverty 
level. 

For  those  who  were  not  around  for 
either  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  and  1978— both  of  which  dealt 
with  reauthorizing  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act— the 
AFDC  count  was  always  a  hot  issue.  In 
fiscal  year  196ft,  only  10  percent  of  the 
title  I  children  were  AFDC  children. 
Contrast  that  figure  to  fiscal  year  1974 
where  over  60  percent  of  the  title  I 
children  were  AFDC  children.  In  1974 
the  statute  was  changed  to  allow  only 
two-thirds  of  the  AFDC  children  to  be 
counted.  Most  of  them  were  in  the 
urban  areas. 

Since  1974  the  APDC  count  has 
begim  to  go  down.  Much  of  this  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  APDC  family  is  either 
two  or  three  persons.  Rarely  Is  the 
maximum  benefit  payment  for  two  or 
three  persons  in  any  State  going  to 
exceed  the  national  poverty  level,  and 
so  the  bulk  of  AFDC/title  I  eligibles 
will  be  in  the  larger  families.  It  is  the 
middle  size  family— four  or  five— that 
Is  receiving  AFDC  maximum  benefits 
payments  that  are  close  to  the  nation- 
al poverty  level.  This  is  what  made  the 
California  count  possible.  By  the  way. 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978 
boosted  the  APDC  count  back  to  100 
percent. 


Due  to  the  data  change— and  the 
other  two  I  mentioned,  27  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  targeted 
to  lose  funds  under  the  title  I  1980  al- 
locations. Below  is  a  list  of  those 
States  which  will  most  likely  be  among 
the  losers. 

States  Scrzduled  To  Lose  Under  Fiscal 
YzAR  1980  Title  I  Allocations 

Percentage  of  loss  from  last  year's  award: 
Alaska  (-0.8  percent)  Arizona  (-7.2  per- 
cent) Connecticut  (-0.2  percent)  Delaware 
(-3.1  percent)  Florida  (-2.1  percent) 
Hawaii  (-11.0  percent)  Idaho  (-0.5  per- 
cent) niinois  (-2.2  percent)  Indiana  (-2.8 
percent)  Iowa  (-1.8  percent)  Kansas  (-2.6 
percent)  Maryland  (-1.2  percent)  Massa- 
chusetts (-4.2  percent)  Michigan  (-1.7  per- 
cent) Minnesota  (-2.1  percent)  Nebraska 
(-2.7  percent)  New  Hampshire  (-4.2  per- 
cent) New  Jersey  (-1.4  percent)  New  York 
(-5.5  percent)  Ohio  (-0.5  percent)  Oregon 
(-1.3  percent)  Pennsylvania  (-3.3  percent) 
Utah  (-1.3  percent)  Vermont  (-4.5  per- 
cent) Virginia  (-6.8  percent)  Wisconsin 
(-1.9  percent)  Wyoming  (-0.7  percent)  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ( -0.5  percent).* 


THE  RULE  FOR  S.  2012,  THE  SPE- 
CIAL CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1979 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
technical  changes  in  the  Hou.se 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  S.  2012,  the 
Special  Central  American  Assistance 
Act  of  1979,  as  provided  for  In  i  rule 
requested  today  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, are  as  follows: 

In  the  engrossment  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2012), 
make  the  following  corrections  (all  page  and 
line  citations  are  to  the  House  engro-ssed  bill 
H.R.  6081): 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "1979"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

On  page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  *  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Prior  to  releasing  any  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  President  shall  transmit  a  certifica- 
tion"; beginning  in  line  24.  strike  out  ",  cer- 
tification prior  to  releasing  any  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  under  this 
chapter,";  and  on  page  4.  line  2,  strike  out 
"harbors"  and  insert  in  lieu  tr.prcof  "har- 
bored" and  strike  out  "or  is"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  Is  not". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks:  at  the  end  of  line  15,  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks;  line  16,  strike  out  the  quo- 
tation marks  and  run  in  the  text  on  line  16 
so  that  it  follows  Immediately  after  the  text 
on  line  15;  line  18,  strike  out  "the  Foreign 
Assistance"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this"; 
line  19,  strike  out  "provision"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection";  line  19,  strike  out 
"report"  and  li\sert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
ports"; line  20.  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(f)";  and  at  the  end  of  line  20, 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and  the 
second  period. 

On  page  6.  line  4.  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)";  and  at  the  end  of 
line  8,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and 
the  second  i>eriod. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(m)";  and  at  the  end 
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of  line  13,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  the  second  period. 

On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  "(kV  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)";  line  14.  strike 
out  "authorized"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"made  avaOable  for  Nicaragua";  and  at  the 
end  of  line  17,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  6,  lines  18  through  22,  beginning 
after  the  quotation  marks  in  line  18,  strike 
out  "(K)  THE  PRESIDENT  SHALL  TER- 
MINATE ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THIS 
CHAPTER  IF  HE  DETERMINES  THAT 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  NICARAGUA 
ENGAGES  IN  SYSTEMATIC  VIOLA- 
TIONS OP  FREE  SPEECH  AND  PRESS." 
and  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
end  of  line  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(o)  The  President  shall  termi- 
nate assistance  to  Nicaragua  under  this 
chapter  if  he  determines  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  engages  in  systematic 
violations  of  free  speech  and  press.". 

On  page  6,  line  23.  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(p)";  on  page  7,  line  3, 
strike  out  "U.S."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  SUtes";  and  at  the  end  of  line  3, 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and  the 
second  period. 

On  page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(q)";  line  7,  strike  out 
•U.S."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States";  and  at  the  end  of  line  9,  insert  a 
period  after  the  quotation  marks.* 


H.R.  6859— THE  COMMUTER  TAX- 
PAYER ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1980 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  seek  the  means  to  reduce  our  Na- 
tion's energy  consumption  to  effective- 
ly deal  with  expected  supply  problems 
in  the  coming  decade,  public  transit 
becomes  a  more  likely  candidate  to  ac- 
company additional  energy  savings. 
Yet,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  only  6  percent  of  the 
work  force  in  metropolitan  areas  rely 
upon  mass  transportation  to  get  to 
work.  Of  the  daily  commuters  in  the 
United  States.  65  percent  drive  their 
own  cars.  If  we  could  get  just  5  per- 
cent of  our  commuters  to  use  public 
transit  Instead  of  their  cars,  we  would 
save  8  million  gallons  of  gasoline  per 
day  or  44  million  barrels  of  oil  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

An  added  incentive  for  using  public 
transit  is  needed.  For  this  purpose,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  6859,  the  Com- 
muter Taxpayer  Assistance  Act  of 
1980.  to  encourage  employers  to  pro- 
vide their  employees  with  free  transit 
passes.  Under  present  tax  law.  an  em- 
ployer Is  permitted  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  such  passes  as  a  business  expense. 
H.R.  6859  would  provide  an  additional 
5  percent  refundable  tax  credit  to  the 
employer  for  the  cost  of  the  pass  in- 
curred. To  encourage  the  employees  to 
use  the  passes,  this  legislation  would 
also  treat  the  transit  pass  as  a  tax-free 
fringe  benefit 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  gained  by 
reducing  oil  conaumptlon,  the  Com- 
muter Taxpayer  Aasistance  Act  would 
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help:  Reduce  auto  emissions  in  major 
metropolitan  areas  and.  thus,  better 
enable  the  cities  to  meet  EPA  regula- 
tions under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977;  remove  commuting 
costs  from  the  family  budgets  of  both 
lower  and  middle  income  individuals: 
and  postpone  the  immediate  need  for 
further  tax  subsidies  to  local  transit 
authorities  via  personal  property  taxes 
or  other  methods. 

I  believe  this  legislation  could  ac- 
complish much  in  the  way  of  lessening 
our  daily  energy  usage  by  reinforcing 
our  commitment  to  maximum  use  of 
our  present  transit  systems  as  fiuided 
by  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Neglected 
during  the  highway  boom  of  the  past 
decades,  public  transit  is  now  under  a 
major  recovery  period.  The  legislation 
I  have  introduced  would  en(X)urage 
energy  conservation  while  expediting 
the  growth  of  our  transit  systems  to 
accomplish  this.* 


FRESHMEN  DEMOCRATIC  CAU- 
CUS MEETS  WITH  AAM  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  hosting  an 
informal  meeting  l)etween  the  Fresh- 
men Democratic  Caucus  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Movement. 

One  of  the  AAM  representatives. 
Polly  Woodham  of  South  Carolina,  de- 
livered to  the  caucus  one  of  the  best 
statements  describing  the  plight  of  the 
agricultural  sector  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  might 
have  the  benefit  of  Polly's  description 
of  the  effect  the  cost-price  squeeze  has 
had  on  family  farming  and  ranching 
operations.  I  insert  the  text  of  her 
statement  In  the  Record: 

Testivont  Before  the  FRESRMKif 
DzM  (xitATic  Caucus 

My  name  Is  Polly  Woodham  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  am  a  wife.  First  and  foremost 
I  am  Willis'  wife  .  .  .  but  also  I  am  a  woman 
Involved  in  farm  economics. 

WIFE  is  a  national  association  of  women 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  to  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm 
as  a  quality  of  life  In  America.  Our  purpose 
is  to  educate  and  inform  those  who  may  be 
less  knowledgeable  that  the  health  of  our 
national  economy  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
health  of  agriculture.  Our  ultimate  goal  is 
economic  prosperity  for  agriculture  and  the 
Nation. 

In  spite  of  the  talk  from  Government 
about  improving  prices  for  farm  commod- 
ities, the  principal  object  is  simply  to  keep 
prices  high  enough  to  keep  enough  people 
and  capital  Involved  to  keep  the  pnxluctlon 
mechanism  producing.  In  other  vorda— a 
cheap  food  policy. 

If  you  will  notice  the  copy  of  the  Oongrea- 
sional  Record,  you  will  see  a  5-year  plan  to 
liquidate  America's  farmers.  It  was  issued 
by  the  USDA  in  June  1972.  Officially  known 
as  the  young  executive's  report,  the  plan 
was  written  by  15  carefully  selected  men,  40 
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yean  of  age  or  under,  chosen  from  each  of 
the  IS  USDA  Departments  In  April  1971 
when  Clifford  W.  Hardin  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  All  of  the  men  were  rated  G-12 
or  above  and  held  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility. No  farmefk  but  they  were  devising 
fann  policyl 

The  planners  wanted  only  a  few  thousand 
farms  in  the  United  States  and  they  said. 
"National  policy  should  not  be  directed  at 
assuring  any  particular  level  of  income  from 
farming.  (In  other  words,  profit  isn't  neces- 
sary.) Income  from  farms  should  be  of  con- 
cern only  to  the  extent  that  It  affects  the 
industry's  ability  to  produce  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber." 

The  report  goes  on  at  length  to  recite  that 
farm  prices  are  the  key  to  making  "farming 
an  Industry  rather  than  a  way  of  life"  in 
Just  5  years.  "Over  the  5-year  period",  the 
report  says,  "non-resource  loan  rates  would 
be  reduced  to  a  disaster  price'  for  feed  grain 
crops  and  wheat,  and  to  zero  for  all  other 
crops."  The  report  continues,  "the  industry 
should  not  be  evaluated  on  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  level  of  living  for  partici- 
pants regardless  of  the  size  of  their  oper- 
ation or  managerial  ability.  If  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  are  being  made  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices,  ue  should  con- 
clude that  the  Nation  has  a  healthy,  viable 
agricultural  Industry." 

There  it  Is  gentlemen— in  black  and 
white— the  USDA  is  saying  that  if  we  are 
not  hungry,  then  agriculture  is  healthy. 
Our  farm  policy  has  been  based  on  this 
premise  for  the  past  7  years— and  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  that  agriculture 
today  is  anything  but  healthy.  Our  debt 
load  continues  to  rise  and  the  projection  for 
next  year  is  an  increase  In  costs  of  12  per- 
cent to  50  percent  for  fertilizer,  seed,  and 
fuel  and  a  decrease  of  20  percent  in  Income. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  forced  off  the 
land  because  of  agricultural  policy  based  on 
advice— not  from  farmers— but  from  a  li- 
brarian, a  plant  health  inspector,  a  com- 
modity exchange  authority  and  the  like. 
They  liave  Just  as  much  business  writing 
farm  policy  as  a  farmer  has  assisting  a 
doctor  with  open  heart  surgery. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  rhetoric  about  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues  affecting  agriculture 
obscures  the  real  danger  that  confronts  us 
today— the  gradual  disintegration  of  our 
economic  system  and  our  free  society.  Prices 
that  will  allow  for  a  balanced  exchange  be- 
tween agriculture,  bu^ness,  and  labor  repre- 
sents the  only  solution  to  our  farm  and  eco- 
nomic problems— lack  of  earned  Income, 
now  being  substituted  with  borrowed  dol- 
lars. Agriculture  is  our  basic  Industry— and 
records  prove  that  gross  farm  income  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  national  income  each 
year.  Elach  $1  of  gross  farm  Income  gener- 
ates $7  of  national  income— and  each  $1 
tiiat  agriculture  is  denied,  removes  a  Uke 
amount.  Disregarding  this  ratio  of  econom- 
ics Is  crushing  America's  private  enterprise 
system  with  a  public  and  private  debt 
beyond  comprehension.  The  individual's 
right  to  own  and  operate  his  own  business, 
ranch  or  farm  or  even  to  own  his  own 
home— the  very  foundations  of  freedom- 
are  being  threatened  because  of  this  debt 
and  resulting  Inflation. 

We  as  private  citizens  cannot  enforce 
laws— we  cannot  write  laws— we  can  only 
witneas  to  our  elected  representatives  and 
our  Government  agencies.  We  In  agriculture 
know  we  cannot  exist  without  earned 
income.  What  can  you  do?  You  must  help  us 
convince  those  In  policymaking  positions 
that  agriculture  must  make  a  profit  if 
Americans  want  agriculture  to  remain  a 
viable  part  of  our  economy,  we  must  w«Hk 
together.  You  may  have  to  use  every  politi- 
cal trick  you  ever  beard  about— but  tbla 
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HOUSmO  OP- 
PLAN     DISCRIMI- 
SMALL  TOWNS 


HON.  WHUAM  F.  CLINGER*  JR. 

'  rarasn-VAifU 
ni  THE  HOtfSS  OF  BEPRESOfTATIVES 

Mond  ly.  March  31.  1980 
•  Mr.  CTLINC  ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 


letter  to  many  of  my  col- 


leagues descilblng  a  regtilatory  pecu- 


has   definitely    removed 


many  small  c  >mmxinitie8  from  eligibil- 


ities grants.  It  is  a  com- 
I  must  admit,  yet  it  is 
one  of  vital  iiiiportance  to  the  Nation's 
small  communities,  who  are  slowly 
being  maneuvered  out  of  the  funds 
Congress  ori^nally  Intended  for  their 
reUef. 
In  1977.  Congress  reauthorized  the 
{rant  program,  initially 
created  by  th ;  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Oevelopnu  nt  Act  of  1974.  The  com- 
munity develppment  block  grant  pro- 
provided  a  competitive 
its  to  meet  the  many 
Bvelopment  and  service 
municipalities.  A  na- 
system  was  established 
grants  would  be  award- 
ed to  those  cbmmunlties  Mkith  propos- 
als that  best  net  the  objectives  of  the 
act. 

Also  in  19  77.  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Qrban  Development  cre- 
ated another  program,  the  areawide 
housing  opportunity  plan  (AHOP). 
This  progran.  was  created,  according 
to  HUD.  puj  suant  to  the  authority 
granted  to  t  hem  in  the  legislation 
originally  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hou  Ing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  AJ  [OP  program's  goal  is  to 
provide  fundi  for  the  construction  of 
housing  units  that  will  help  to  decon- 
centrate  low  Income  and/or  minority 
populations  hroughput  surrounding 
suburban  arei  s. 

As  one  can  see  from  the  description 
of  the  two  piograms.  they  are  clearly 
very  differen'  from  each  other.  How- 
ever. HUD'S  Office  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  has  effec- 
tively   conditioned    the    awarding   of 


small  cities 
community's 


([rants  on  the  applicant 
participation  in  an  ap- 


proved AHOI'  by  granting  a  bonus  of 
SO  points  to  :»mmunity  development 
block  grant  ai  >plicants  who  also  belong 
to  an  approve  1  AHOP. 

The   agency   is   placing   an   unfair 
burden  on  tl:  e  large,  number  of  non- 


metropolitan 


for  small  cit  es  grants.  Many  towns 


are.  by  HUD 
for  an  AHOP, 


definition,  inappropriate 
HUD  has  said: 
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vide  a  broader 
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non-metropolitan  areas.  Thla  raises  ques- 
tions of  the  appropriateness  of  an  AHOP  if 
the  problem  does  not  exist. 

Indeed,  though  these  towns  may  be 
largely  composed  of  low-  to  moderate- 
income  families,  they  may  be  deemed 
unsuitable  for  an  AHOP  and.  there- 
fore, because  of  HUD's  50-point  regu- 
lation, may  be  placed  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  competing  for  small  cities 
grants  for  which  they  ought  to  be 
eligible. 

HUD  has  agreed  consistently  that 
this  50-point  bonus  serves  as  an  incen- 
tive plan  to  local  communities  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
an  areawide  housing  opportimity  plan. 
They  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  hurts 
small  communities  that  are  not  appro- 
priate for  the  AHOP  plan.  However,  as 
of  yet,  the  only  action  on  the  part  of 
HUD  regarding  this  matter  has  been 
the  recent  announcement  on  their 
part  to  reissue  the  regulation  with  an 
even  stronger  emphasis  on  its  impor- 
tance. All  this  will  succeed  in  doing  is 
further  tightening  the  rope  which  is 
currently  strangling  small  cities  in  the 
small  cities  grant  program. 

I  firmly  believe  that  HUD's  use  of 
the  SO  points  is  in  conflict  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act.  The 
block  grant  program  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  provide  our  small  communi- 
ties with  funds  for  the  many  necessary 
projects  they  could  not  afford  to  f imd 
alone.  HUD's  attachment  of  the  small 
cities  grant  program  to  the  AHOP  pro- 
gram through  the  50  bonus  points 
changes  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
CDBG  program,  to  the  material  injury 
of  many  of  our  smaller  communities.  I 
believe  if  a  community  is  Inappropri- 
ate for  an  AHOP  it  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized in  its  application  for  other 
grant  programs.  It  is  important  that 
we  imderstand  the  dangerous  implica- 
tions of  the  SO-point  incentive  plan 
and  realize  that  rural  communities 
which  suffer  imjustlfiably  due  to  their 
low  concentrations  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies should  not  be  condemned  for  this 
by  removal  from  successful  participa- 
tion in  other  CDBG  grant  programs.* 


NOISE  POLLUTION  THREATENS 
CITY  DWELLERS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

or  MEW  TORK 
IK  THC  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSENTATIVK 

Monday,  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concemejl  about  the 
serious  problem  of  noise  pollution 
caused  by  mass  transit  vehicles,  par- 
ticularly that  caused  by  New  York 
City's  subways  and  elevated  trains.  My 
district  includes  three  elevated  train 
lines  and  my  constituents  suffer  from 
the  noise  of  aging  traclcs  and  equip- 
ment and  poor  maintenance. 

The  preliminary  results  of  an  acous- 
tical study  recently  compiled  indicate 
that  the  average  level  of  noise  pro- 
duced by  one  train  is  89  LDN.  To  give 
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you  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  speech  becomes  significantly 
distorted  at  75  LDN.  Obviously  this 
noise  situation  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  health  of  those  working  or  re- 
siding in  the  area. 

This  noise  problem  is  far  from  an 
isolated  situation.  Transit  systems 
throughout  the  Nation  are  plagued 
with  similar  noise  pollution  problems. 

Fortunately,  In  my  district  the  com- 
munity has  been  effectively  organized 
by  Carmine  Santa  BCaria.  a  local  resi- 
dent who  has  dedicated  himself  to  im- 
proving New  York  City's  mass  transit 
system.  Mr.  Santa  Maria  has  formed 
an  organization  known  as  the  Big 
Screechers.  In  addition  to  engaging  in 
noise  studies,  the  Big  Screechers. 
under  Mr.  Santa  Maria's  tireless  direc- 
tion, have  brought  media  attention  to 
this  serious  local  Issue,  as  well  as  to 
the  problems  of  poor  maintenance  and 
faulty  equipment  on  the  elevated 
lines. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  in  the  Record 
a  recent  New  York  Times  article  that 
provides  further  information  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  noise  problem  for 
city  residents: 

Elevated  Trains'  Noiss  Atfects  Quauty  or 

Life  In  SEcrioit  or  Brooklyn 

(By  Barbara  Basler) 

Dominic  Mlrgalia  owns  a  funeral  chapel  in 
the  Bensonhurst  section  of  Brooklyn  and  at 
least  once  a  day  the  front  windows  of  the 
chapel  begin  to  rattle,  the  big  crystal  chan- 
delier in  the  reception  room  begins  to  shalie 
and  a  wave  of  noise  rolls  over  the  building, 
sometimes  drowning  out  the  prayers  and 
the  grief  of  the  mourners. 

Mr.  Miraglia  said,  in  his  neighborhood, 
sometimes  you  Just  can't  bury  your  dead  in 
peace. 

"Nobody"  he  said,  "should  have  to  say 
goodbye  to  friends  and  loved  ones  like  that. 
You  can't  even  hear  yourself  cry." 

And  yet,  all  that  sound  and  fury  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  passing  elevated  train. 

The  New  Tork  City  Transit  Authority 
says  that  the  city  has  182  miles  of  elevated 
track  and  Brooklyn  has  more  than  any 
other  borough. 

NOISE  8An>  TO  GROW  WORSE 

For  years,  thousands  of  residents  have 
lived  and  worked  In  the  shadow  at  the  ele- 
vated transit  traclu  that  cut  through  66 
miles  of  Brooklyn.  And  over  the  years, 
countless  trains  have  roared  and  rumbled 
and  screeched  along  those  tracks  and 
through  their  lives. 

Many  people  near  the  West  End  elevated 
tracks  say  the  noise  from  the  trains  has 
grown  worse  in  the  last  few  years.  And  the 
experts  know  that  whether  the  noise  has  in- 
creased, decreased  or  remained  the  same,  it 
is  still  much  more  than  people  can  live  with 
comfortably. 

Indeed,  experts  say  that  all  of  the  250,000 
New  Yorkers  who  live  and  work  in  buildings 
near  the  city's  elevated  trains  are  assaulted 
by  noise  at  a  level  that  aggravates  and  dis- 
turbs the  normal  flow  of  life. 

The  West  End  tracks  run  through  four 
and  a  half  miles  of  Borough  Park  and  Ben- 
sonhurst over  New  Utrecht  Avenue  and  into 
Coney  Island.  For  the  most  part,  they  cut 
through  thriving  working-class  neighbor- 
hoods where  many  of  the  same  Italian  and 
Jewish  families  have  lived  for  50  years. 

Along  the  route,  there  are  some  ware- 
bouses  and  factories  but  for  the  most  part, 
the  streets  beside  the  tracks  are  lined  with 
two-story  frame  bouses,  prosperous  little 
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stores  and  businesaes.  and  some  high-rise 
buildings.  Some  of  the  small  houses  are  now 
apartments  occupied  by  families  who  can 
only  pay  the  low  rents  common  to  rental 
properties  near  the  elevated  tracks.  But 
many  of  the  two-story  frame  buildings  are 
owned  by  families  who  have  their  shops  on 
the  first  floor  and  their  homes  on  the 
second.  And  many  of  these  residents  believe 
the  train  noise  is  growing  and  that  it  may 
begin  to  drive  their  customers  to  stores  far- 
ther out. 

Some  residents  say  the  elevated  line  is 
stealing  more  and  more  of  their  time  and 
dignity,  as  day  after  day,  month  after 
month  the  noise  from  the  passing  trains 
blocks  out  what  they  can  say  and  hear  and 
do  for  moments  on  end. 

"We  wind  up  reading  lips  or  screaming 
when  the  train  goes  by,"  said  Catherine  Fer- 
raro,  who  lives  at  8418  18th  Street  in  a 
second-floor  walk-up  just  yards  from  the 
18th  Street  station  in  Bensonhurst— the 
same  station  that  sits  above  and  behind  the 
Miraglia  Funeral  Chapel. 

Charles  Rinaldi,  a  retired  pharmacist  who 
recently  sold  his  drugstore  on  New  Utrecht 
Avenue,  said  that  when  the  trains  thun- 
dered by,  "I  couldn't  hear  the  doctors  give 
their  prescriptions  over  the  phone." 

Residents  say  the  noisy  trains  also  shake 
their  houses,  rattle  their  windows,  and 
crack  their  plaster. 

Acoustical  experts  recently  completed  one 
part  of  a  huge  Federal  study  of  elevated 
railway  noise  throughout  the  country.  And 
a  city  Transit  Authority  official  conceded 
that  "our  people  here  are  very  frightened  of 
this  whole  study."  "It  may  have  imcovered  a 
very  serious  health  hazard,"  he  said,  "and 
we're  afraid  that  eventually  the  feds  are 
going  to  say.  'this  noise  is  intolerable,  and 
you're  going  to  have  to  shut  down  these 
lines  or  move  all  the  people  near  them.' " 

In  this  part  of  the  three-part  study,  ex- 
perts measured  the  noise  levels  of  every  ele- 
vated train  In  the  country,  and  at  the  West 
End  line  (B  line),  measurements  were  taken 
at  the  18th  Street  station. 

David  A.  Towers,  the  acoustical  expert 
who  wrote  the  report,  said  the  noise  was 
measured  in  decibels  that  reflect  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  human  ear,  and  the  measure- 
ments were  recorded  as  average  day /night 
sound  levels,  or  LDN's. 

According  to  Mr.  Tower,  the  Federal  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  set  55 
LDN  as  the  ideal  noise  level,  and  to  qualify 
for  Federal  funds,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  says  a  housing 
project  must  meet  a  noise  standard  of  no 
more  than  65  LDN.  At  the  55  LDN  level, 
normal  conversation  can  be  heard:  at  75 
LDN.  Mr.  Towers  said,  there  is  "a  very  sig- 
nificant distortion  of  speech." 

"Generally,  along  the  West  End  line.  83 
LDN  was  the  lowest  average  noise  level  and 
89  LDN  was  the  highest,"  Mr.  Tower  said. 

At  the  18th  Street  station,  where  shops 
and  houses  are  crowded  within  15  feet  of 
the  steel  tracks,  Mr.  Tower  said  the  average 
LDN  was  89,  and  that  when  a  train  passed 
through  the  station,  "the  lowest  noise  level 
we  measured  was  98  decibels,  the  highest 
106."  The  noise  of  a  jackhammer  is  rated  at 
95  decibels. 

Spokesmen  for  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority,  when  asked  about  the  noise  com- 
plaints, pointed  to  the  city's  multlmilllon 
dollar  noise  abatement  program,  and  then 
conceded  that  most  of  that  money  was 
spent  on  underground  routes. 

SILENCE  IS  FOR  StnWAYS 

"That's  Just  great,  isnt  it?  They're 
making  the  subways  quiet  for  the  people 
who  ride  in  the  cars  for  20  minutes  and  the 
rats  who  live  in  between  the  tracks."  said 
Dominic  Santa  Maria,  a  Bensonhurst  mail- 
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maa  iti.  Santa  Maria  organized  the  "Big 
Screechers."  a  community  group  that  de- 
manded and  won  more  lubrication  on  the 
West  End  tracks  to  cut  the  screeching  of 
the  train  brakes. 

According  to  Mr.  Tower,  the  third  and 
final  part  of  the  study  will  assess  the  health 
hazards  of  the  train  noise,  "and  then  the 
Government  will  know  where  and  how  to 
spend  its  money  on  this  problem." 

A  biU  that  would  mandate  noise  levels  on 
all  city  subways,  including  the  elevated 
lines,  has  passed  the  State  Assembly  and 
has  been  reported  out  of  committee  In  the 
Senate.  And,  while  the  bill  gives  the  city 
three  years  to  cut  peak  noise  levels  to  90 
decibels,  a  Transit  Authority  spokesman 
said  the  organization  opposed  the  bill  be- 
cause "we  don't  have  the  money  to  meet 
those  standards." 

Anthony  Paollllo,  a  staff  engineer  in  the 
authority's  environmental  division,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  city's  decision  to  cut  and 
defer  its  subway  maintenance  program 
might  have  left  the  old  steel  track  "more 
rickety  and  even  noisier."  But,  he  said,  the 
city  is  strapped  for  funds. 
•  As  for  a  noise  abatement  program  that 
would  significantly  improve  life  by  the 
tracks,  Mr.  Paolillo  said.  "I  know  how  little 
I'd  like  to  live  under  the  noise  of  the  el,  and 
I  feel  very  frustrated."* 


WILL  LIBERAL  BIG  SPENDERS 
SHOW  CONCERN  FOR  OP- 
PRESSED TAXPAYERS? 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 


or  ILLINOIS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  whose  political  gospel  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide womb-to-tomb  welfare  have  some 
explaining  to  do:  Namely,  to  tell  us 
why  it  is  that  virtually  every  time  we 
create  a  Federal  agency  to  "help" 
people,  the  only  people  it  ends  up 
helping  are  the  bureaucrats. 

Frankly,  a  lot  of  the  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  bureaucrats,  accountable 
to  no  one.  helping  themselves  to  our 
tax  dollars. 

The  Sullivan  (Illinois)  Progress  has 
raised  this  important  Issue  once  again, 
and  once  again  we  must  face  reality,  as 
painful  as  it  is  for  some  of  our  liberal 
colleagues.  I  suggest  that  a  few  mo- 
ments spent  with  this  editorial  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  convincing  our  lib- 
eral big  spending  friends  that  the 
most  oppressed  group  in  this  coun- 
try—the taxpayers— need  the  kind  of 
compassion  and  concern  they  have  so 
generously  given  to  other  deserving 
groups  in  the  past. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"War  on  Poverty"  Programs  Pooh  Money 
Into  Saks  Bottomless  Pits 

One  of  the  major  topics  of  just  about 
every  political  campaign  In  recent  years  has 
been  the  so-called  "War  on  Poverty".  Our 
lawmakers  have  tried  their  best  to  convince 
us  that  their  best  Interests  are  being  direct- 
ed to  making  every  family  in  our  country 
free  from  the  problems  of  want  and  poverty. 
In  reality,  however,  thla  war  on  poverty  has 
been  asaumlng  all  the  aspects  of  a  war  on 
the  taxpayers  instead  considering  all  the 
graft  and  corruption  that  accompanies  it. 
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The  Office  of  Economic  Oppntunity  was 
the  main  government  agency  set  up  to  bead 
this  "war".  Investigation  after  investigation 
has  revealed  that  the  OBO  has  been  voy 
busy  wasting  the  taxpayers  money  In  the 
usual  manner.  Money  has  even  been  stolen 
directly:  there  has  been  wideqwead  over- 
loading of  offices,  and  peraoanel:  funds 
have  been  drained  away  through  graft;  and 
payroll  padding  has  been  the  usual  practice. 
not  the  exception. 

As  Congressional  investigations  have  con- 
tinued to  reveal  the  unpleasant  facts,  the 
office  in  charge  has  promised  to  correct 
them,  but  apparently  lias  continued  instead 
to  pour  the  tax  money  into  the  same  old 
bottomless  pits. 

What  started  out  as  a  most  noteworthy 
cause,  has  instead  turned  Into  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  government  Ineptness 
coupled  with  waste  that  our  country  has 
ever  seen.  Some  divisions  have  undoubtedly 
done  much  good  work,  but  this  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  accompanying  scandal. 
The  abuses  include  paychecks  made  out  to 
non-existant  persons,  and  bearing  phoney 
signatures;  overpayment  for  services:  diver- 
sion of  funds  for  illegal  purposes;  the  fi- 
nancing of  groups  and  proJecU  ttiat  turn 
out  to  be  Illegal— sometimes  even  of  Com- 
munist origin.  The  list  goes  on  and  on  with- 
out end,  and  still  Congress  continues  to  con- 
tinue its  funding. 

There  is  UtUe  doubt  that  this  wUl  be  a 
major  issue  in  next  year's  elections  once 
more.  However,  we  can  txissibly  look  for- 
ward to  some  enterprising  candidates 
making  a  major  issue  out  of  the  major  waste 
of  the  whole  affair,  instead  of  campaigning 
for  enlargement  of  the  program  as  has  been 
the  practice  previously.  Taxes  and  waste  of 
tax  money  coupled  with  soaring  inflation 
have  made  every  taxpayer  more  conscious 
of  the  need  for  a  change,  and  they  are  still 
of  far  greater  numbers  than  those  who 
benefit  most  from  the  government  pro- 
grams. 

Congressional  investigations  have  revealed 
time  after  time  that  anti-poverty  organiza- 
tions have  been  misusing  federal  funds  and 
In  spite  of  protests,  those  federal  funds  have 
continued  to  be  dished  out  generously  in 
the  same  old  way.  The  time  for  a  review  of 
the  entire  program,  plus  some  constructive 
action,  is  long  overdue,  and  next  year's  cam- 
paign is  the  very  thing  that  may  bring  it  to 
pass.* 


ANarHER  CARTER  BLUNDER  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Carter  administration's  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  repudiation 
was  not  a  imique  blunder  In  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  Middle  East  policies. 
Although  I  shall  not  take  the  pages  in 
the  Record  necessary  to  elaborate  the 
mistakes  made  up  to  that  point.  I 
would  like  to  criticize  sharply  a  more 
recent  blunder— namely.  President 
Carter's  shabby  treatment  of  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan.  The  sorry  details 
are  provided  in  the  following  March  27 
New  York  Times  article  by  Bernard 
Owertzman. 

King  Hussein  has  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  crucial  role  In  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  Husieln  Is 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  PvEMARKS 

tlon.  which  caused  an  additional  chill  In  re- 
lations. A  sharp  deterioration  was  avoided, 
officials  said  later,  only  because  news  of 
what  happened  iiad  been  kept  secret. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  urging  of  many  of  his 
friends.  King  Hussein  decided  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  September  after  attending 
the  third-world  meeting  in  Havana. 

He  was  to  speak  for  the  Arab  nations  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
New  York,  and  It  was  expected  by  State  De- 
partment and  Jordanian  officials  that  he 
would  be  received  by  President  Carter  In 
Washington. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  con- 
ferred with  the  King  in  New  York,  but  the 
President  declined  to  receive  the  monarch. 
The  White  House  was  concerned  that  King 
Hussein  would  try  to  use  a  visit  to  push  an 
anti-Camp  David  line. 

UMOWrtZ  aXLATS  IRVITATIOn 

When  Sol  M  Ltnowltz  became  special 
Middle  East  negotiator,  a  new  effort  was 
launched  to  bring  King  Hussein  to  Wash- 
ington. In  London  on  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Linowltz 
conveyed  to  the  King  an  invitation  from  the 
President  that  said.  In  effect:  "I'd  like  to  see 
you  the  next  time  you  are  in  the  United 
States." 

The  King  said  he  would  like  to  visit  the 
President  and  officials  on  both  sides  pre- 
pared for  a  thaw  in  relations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  officials  said,  the  State 
Department  began  considering  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  King  Hussein  to  come.  Officials 
believed  that  late  May.  when  the  target 
date  for  the  Egyptian-Israeli  talks  on  auton- 
omy for  Palestinians  was  approaching, 
would  be  a  bad  time,  because  they  thought 
Mr.  Sadat  and  Mr.  Begin  would  be  coming 
to  Washington  in  May.  As  a  result,  the 
State  E>epartment  asked,  and  received  per- 
mission from  the  White  House,  to  suggest 
April  17  as  a  date  for  King  Hussein. 

A  coiNcn>Ei(cx  or  evxkts 

Nicholas  Veliotes,  Ambassador  to  Amman, 
was  told  to  seek  an  audience  with  the  King 
and  raise  the  April  17  date.  He  was  received 
last  Wednesday,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  White  House  was  announcing  that  Mr. 
Sadat  and  Mr.  Begin  would  be  coming  to 
Washington  for  separate  visits  in  AprlL 

A  senior  WhHe  House  official  also  told  re- 
porters that  day  that  King  Hiissein  would 
probably  be  coming  to  Washington  after 
Mr.  Sadat  and  Mr.  Begin,  Inadvertantly  sug- 
gesting that  Jordan  was  being  Involved  in 
their  talks. 

The  King.  In  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Ve- 
liotes. noted  that  Queen  Noor  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  pregnancy  and  that  April  17 
seemed  too  soon  for  them.  Neither  he  nor 
Ambassador  Veliotes  knew  then  about  the 
Wlilte  House  announcement.  To  protect  the 
secret,  no  one  but  a  few  senior  officials 
knew  about  the  announcement  and  none  of 
them  thought  to  head  off  Mr.  Veliotes. 

Jordanian  officials  quickly  let  it  be  known 
to  the  Ambassador  that  the  King  was  angry 
at  being  Invited  to  Washington  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Sadat  and  Mr.  Begin  and 
that  he  resented  the  whole  affair. 

American  officials  hurried  to  explain  that 
it  was  all  a  mistake. 

Because  the  Israeli  and  Arab  press  was  fo- 
cusing CO  the  possibility  of  King  Hussein's 
visiting  Washington  in  late  April,  the  Jorda- 
nian Embassy  was  ordered  today  to  an- 
nounce that,  despite  reports  in  the  foreign 
press.  King  Hussein  "will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  United  States  during 
the  comtaig  numth." 

No  date  has  been  set,  it  said.  Officials 
here  hoped  one  would  be  agreed  upon  soon 
but  tboe  were  lio  predlctlmis.* 
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PASSENGER  RAILROAD 
REBUILDINO  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  ranrsTLVAMU 

nt  THS  ROtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Co- 
alition strongly  supports  the  Passen- 
ger Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1980 
(H.R.  6837).  We  have  worked  hard  to 
educate  the  entire  House  to  the  value 
of  revitalization  of  passenger  rail  serv- 
ice on  the  whole  Nation.  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  legislative  alert  on 
this  important  issue: 

Passenger  RAitaoAO  REXtnLOiNC  Act  op 
1980  (H.R.  6837) 

BACKGROUHO 

The  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1080  (H.R.  6837)  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  March  19.  The  bill  authorizes 
funding  for  the  completion  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor,  design  and  engineering  for  13  po- 
tential corridors,  and  emergency  protection 
for  workers  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 
The  $750  million  authorized  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  will  be  used  for  major  station 
improvements,  construction  of  service  facili- 
ties, and  the  installation  of  new  signaling 
and  electrification  systems,  enabling  it  to 
meet  congressionally  mandated  trip-time 
goals  by  1985. 

ANALYSIS 

The  first  part  of  Title  I  (Pa.ssenger  Rail- 
road Rebuilding  Act)  authorizes  $750  mil- 
lion for  completion  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor Improvement  Project.  Within  five  years 
of  the  project's  completion,  Amtrak's 
annual  revenues  should  equal  or  exceed  the 
Northeast  Corridor's  annual  operating  costs. 
Amtrak  is  Immediately  given  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  allocating  and  monitoring 
the  progress  of  construction  contracts  solely 
related  to  track  improvements,  and  five 
years  after  enactment  of  this  legislation,  all 
authority  for  the  Northeast  Corridor  will  be 
transferred  from  the  Transportation  De- 
partment to  Amtrak. 

The  second  part  of  Title  I  authorizes 
funds  from  windfall  profits  tax  revenues  for 
Improvements  to  designated  corridors:  $55 
million  for  design  and  engineering,  and  $50 
million  for  Amtrak  to  begin  purchasing 
equipment  for  new  corridor  services.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  reserves  $850  million  from 
windfall  profits  tax  revenues  not  to  be  avail- 
able before  fiscal  1982.  for  construction  of 
corridor  improvements.  Construction  funds 
will  be  available  only  upon  specific  authoriz- 
ing legislation  by  Congress— after  Amtrak 
has  completed  design  and  engineering  plans. 

Six  rail  corridora  In  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  are  included  In  the  bill:  Cincin- 
nati to  Chicago;  Cleveland  to  Chicago:  De- 
troit to  Chicago:  New  York  City  to  Buffalo: 
St.  Louis  to  Chicago;  and  Minneapolis/St 
Paul  to  Chicago. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  is  bankrupt  and 
under  court  order  to  liquidate.  Title  II 
(Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assistance 
Act)  provides  $75  million  in  loans  for  bene- 
fits and  allowances  provided  under  em- 
ployee protection  agreements;  $1.6  million 
for  new  career  training  aasistanoe;  $1  mil- 
lion to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for 
administrative  expenses;  and  $4  million  in 
emergency  funds  to  continue  essential  <^}ei^ 
ations  of  the  Rock  Island  not  provided  by 
other  railroads. 
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The  Northeast-Midwest  region  has  an  im- 
portant stake  in  the  passage  of  H.R.  6837. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Proj- 
ect will  serve  as  a  model  for  rehabilitation 
of  other  rail  corridors  throughout  the 
nation  and,  coupled  with  other  corridors 
designated  in  the  bill,  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  region's  recovery  to  full  economic  vital- 
ity. 

These  rail  corridors  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  will  provide  the  region  with  high- 
speed, energy-efficient  transportation  serv- 
ice and  help  reduce  congestion  and  pollu- 
tion at  the  same  time.  Better  passenger  and 
freight  service  will  help  generate  needed 
Jobs,  commerce,  and  capital  investment.  A 
comprehensive  rail  system  must  be  part  of 
the  nation's  commitment  toward  reducing 
its  dependence  on  imported  olL 

The  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980  is  a  balanced  and  fiscally  responsible 
approach  to  the  pressing  need  for  continued 
and  improved  rail  freight  and  passenger 
service.  In  tills  period  of  tough  decisions 
about  the  allocation  of  scarce  federal  re- 
sources, we  believe  ILR.  6837  merits  your 
strong  support.^ 


MORE  PAPERWORK 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion is  the  No.  1  domestic  problem 
facing  the  Nation.  If  every  segment  of 
society  assumes  the  responsibility  for 
fighting  inflation,  together  we  will  be 
able  to  put  our  economy  on  a  sounder 
foundation. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  medl- 
caie-medicaid  antifraud  and  abuse 
amendments.  Public  Law  95-142,  it 
was  seeking  an  effective  means  of 
managing  the  $25  billion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  to  hospitals 
each  year.  But,  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  place  highly  costly  and 
overly  burdensome  regulations  upon 
the  hospital  industry  in  order  to  meet 
this  goal 

Unfortunately,  two  sets  of  proposed 
regulations  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  add  to  the  mountains  of  pa- 
perwork already  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  «-iU  also  add  to 
our  skyrocketing  inflation  rate. 

Proponents  of  these  regulations  say 
they  are  simplified  In  comparison  to 
earlier  proposed  regulations.  Their 
proof:  The  book  of  Instructions  for  an- 
swering the  questionnaire,  which  is 
part  of  the  regulations,  has  been  re- 
duced from  600  to  305  pages.  Some 
simplification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  foUowing  Wash- 
ington Post  article  about  the  recently 
released  second  proposal  for  hospital 
cost  reporting: 

U.S.  Seeks  To  Cur  Health  Costs  With 
New  Reporting  Roles 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
The  government  proposed  a  new  means 
yesterday  of  cutting  cosU  in  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs:  a  uniform  cost-re- 
porting system  for  the  nation's  hospitals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hospital  industry  groups,  which  killed  a 
similar  plan  last  year,  showed  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  one. 

The'  revised  reporting  system  was  pro- 
posed by  Leonard  D.  Schaeffer.  administra- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educatlcm 
and  Welfare's  Health  Care  Financing 
Agency  (HCPA). 

He  said  reporting  methods  by  hospitals 
for  Medlcare/Medicaid  reimbursement 
differ  so  sharply  that  HEW  has  difficulty 
comparing  costs  and  evaluating  charges. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  there  is  no  way  for 
HEW  to  determine  why  one  hospital  has  far 
higher  costs  for  the  same  Item  than  an- 
other—for example,  38  cents  for  a  bottle  of 
500  aspirins  at  one  hospital  and  $2.66  at  an- 
other. 

Schaeffer  said  a  hospital  with  a  delivery 
room  might  not  be  completely  segregating 
its  obstetrical  costs  when  applying  for  Medi- 
care reimbursement,  and  therefore  might  be 
collecting  Medicare  reimbursement  for  Its 
delivery  room  even  though  no  elderly  Medi- 
care patients  had  babies. 

Tlie  new  system  would  exclude  delivery 
room  costs  from  Medicare  reimbursement, 
he  said. 

Under  current  reporting  methods,  an  aide 
said,  a  hospital  also  may  report  some  serv- 
ices In  a  category  that  receives  high  reim- 
bursement under  the  Medicare  program  (50 
percent  or  60  percent)  when  those  services 
should  be  reported  in  a  lower-reimburse- 
ment category.  As  a  result,  the  hospital  gets 
more  government  money  than  it  should. 

The  new  uniform  reporting  rules  proposed 
yesterday— a  year  after  the  earlier,  longer 
set  of  rules  was  shot  down  by  the  hospital 
industry  and  Congress  as  excessively  cum- 
bersome—would enable  HEW  to  make  clear 
cost  comparisons  and  locate  inefficient  prac- 
tices, Schaeffer  said.  With  time  allowed  for 
public  comment,  congressional  reaction  and 
final  revisions,  the  rules  probably  couldn't 
be  published  in  binding  form  untO  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  said. 

The  regulations,  billed  by  Schaeffer  as 
simpler  and  less  costly  than  last  year's  pro- 
posals, drew  little  enthusiasm  from  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  nation's 
main  hospital  organization,  or  from  the 
Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  repre- 
senting 1.000  for-profit  hospitals. 

An  AHA  spokesman  said  the  proposed  re- 
quirements may  be  somewhat  less  burden- 
some than  last  year's— the  instruction  book 
for  answering  the  questionnaire  is  305  pages 
Instead  of  600— but  still  appear  cumber- 
some. "We  are  not  ready  to  embrace  and  en- 
dorse this  in  any  way,"  said  the  AHA 
spokesman. 

Mike  Bromberg,  executive  director  of  the 
FAH,  said  he  felt  many  of  the  changes  from 
the  earlier  proposal  are  "relatively  cosmet- 
ic." He  said  the  aim  is  still  the  same— to 
Impose  on  hospitals,  by  a  new  system  of  re- 
porting, a  basic  reduction  In  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  reimbursement,  the  result  of 
which  he  said  would  be  to  force  hospitals  to 
charge  private  patients  and  insurance  com- 
panies more  to  maintain  quality  services. 

"The  hospital  profit  margin  is  only  3  per- 
cent. Costs  are  high."  Bromberg  said,  "but 
that  doesn't  mean  someone's  ripping  us  off: 
Quality  care  is  costly." 

Schaeffer  said  Congress,  recognizing  that 
the  federal  government  Is  paying  about  40 
percent  of  the  nation's  basic  hospital  costs 
by  pumping  out  $25  billion  a  year  to  hospi- 
tals under  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  mandat- 
ed a  uniform  reporting  system  In  1977  legis- 
lation. 

Schaeffer  said  HEW  simplified  last  year's 
proposal  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  manual 
forms  to  be  filled  out.  As  a  result,  he  said. 
Instead  of  costing  $10,000  a  year  per  hospi- 
tal, the  reporting  would  add  $5,330  to  oper- 
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ating  oosts.  and  HEW  would  pay  for  one- 
third  of  this. 

Schaeffer  said  hospitals  today  generally 
report  their  expenses  by  organizational 
imits,  but  because  each  hoqjttal  Is  organised 
a  bit  differently  from  others,  the  aooounts 
aren't  oomparable.  Under  the  new  proposal, 
accounts  would  be  reported  according  to  ac- 
tivities, using  uniform  deflnltlons.* 


IRELAND'S  NEW  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER  CALLS  FOR  SOLUTION  TO 
ULSTER  CONFLICT 


HON.  MARIO  BIACMII 

or  hew  tokk 

nt  THE  house  op  repexsentativbs 

Monday.  March  31,  1980 

•  ytt.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2V4  years  I  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ad  H(x:  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  The  com- 
mittee, which  now  has  132  members, 
was  created  to  help  advance  a  more 
positive  UA  role  In  the  development 
of  peace  and  Justice  for  war-ravaged 
Northern  Irelan(L 

As  we  assess  the  progress  we  have 
made,  it  is  clear  that  the  committee 
has  raised  the  issue  from  a  position  of 
relative  obscurity  to  one  which  now 
enjoys  national  and  International  visi- 
bility. However,  the  most  significant 
prospects  for  change  may  in  fact  rest 
with  the  new  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland's  Government.  I  refer  to 
Prime  Minister  Charles  Haughey  who 
succeeded  Jack  Lynch  as  Taoiseach. 

Charles  Haughey's  first  major 
speech  as  Prime  Minister  came  in  mid- 
February  when  he  addressed  the  party 
conference  of  his  Pianna  Fail  Party  In 
Dublin.  His  speech  concentrated  on 
the  continued  strife  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  However  unlike  the  previous 
Governments'  policy  of  noninvolve- 
ment,  the  new  Prime  Minister  made 
his  point  very  clear  "This  Govern- 
ment sees  Northern  Ireland  as  the 
major  national  issue  and  its  peaceful 
solution  as  our  first  political  priority". 
I  consider  these  to  be  most  encour- 
aging words.  They  can  be  the  catalyst 
for  real  movement  Mr.  Haughey  in 
this  same  speech  proposed  the  conven- 
ing of  an  international  commission  on 
Northern  Ireland  which  would  include 
participation  by  the  United  States.  I 
have  communicated  directly  with  top 
officials  of  the  State  Department  to 
urge  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
the  Idea. 

As  we  evaluate  the  present  situation 
In  Ulster,  we  find  that  the  so-called 
Thatcher  peace  conference  initiative. 
as  welcome  as  it  was,  has  failed.  Its 
demise  can  be  traced  to  two  major  fac- 
tors. The  first  was  the  limited  nature 
of  the  participants,  or  more  specifical- 
ly, that  only  the  four  major  political 
parties  in  the  north  were  invited.  Wide 
segments  of  political  thought  were 
overlooked  ^nd  most  (»nspi<niou8  was 
the  absence  of  any  involvement  by  the 
Irish  Government.  The  other  problem 
was  the  limited  nature  of  the  agenda 
for  the  conference.  There  was  in  fact 
no  Irish  dimension  built  Into  these  dis- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  these  conditions,  violence  and  repression 
were  inevitable. 

Should  the  present  constitutional  confer- 
ence help  to  ensure  civil  rights  and  equality 
for  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
to  ensure  also  that  security  operates  impar- 
tially, then  so  much  the  better.  But  the  con- 
ference itself  cannot  provide  a  conclusive 
settlement.  We  must  face  the  reality  that 
Northern  Ireland,  as  a  political  entity,  has 
failed  and  that  a  new  beginning  is  needed. 
The  time  has  surely  come  for  the  two  sover- 
eign governments  to  worlc  together  to  find  a 
formula  and  lift  the  situation  on  to  a  new 
plane  that  will  bring  permanent  peace  and 
stability  to  the  people  of  these  islands.  No 
settlement  can  be  contemplated  now  that 
merely  sows  the  seeds  of  future  discord. 

There  are  massive  financial,  security,  and 
constitutional  questions  to  be  solved,  guar- 
antees to  be  worked  out.  But  a  start  must  be 
made.  In  my  view,  a  declaration  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  of  their  interest  in  encour- 
aging the  unity  of  Ireland,  by  agreement 
and  in  peace,  would  open  the  way  towards 
an  entirely  new  situation  in  which  peace, 
real  and  lasting,  would  become  an  attain- 
able reality. 

For  our  part,  we  gladly  declare  that  we 
have  no  wish  to  dominate  or  coerce.  The 
evils  of  domination  and  coercion  at  the 
liands  of  others  are  too  deeply  embedded  in 
our  folk  memory  for  us  ever  to  start  down 
along  that  reprehensible  road. 

Let  me  also  say  that  in  any  discussion  or 
negotiation  that  may  be  embarked  upon,  or 
any  settlement  that  may  be  proposed,  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
of  the  Protestant  faith  In  Northern  Ireland 
would  be  for  me,  personally,  a  special  prior- 
ity. I  have  lived  among  them  as  a  boy.  I 
know  their  qualities,  I  admire  their  virtues, 
I  understand  their  deeply  held  convictions. 
It  would  be  my  concern  to  ensure  that  their 
place  in  the  Ireland  of  the  future  was 
secure,  that  their  talents  and  industry  were 
given  every  opportunity  to  flourish,  that 
their  traditions  were  honored  and  respected. 

Northern  Ireland  casts  a  long,  dark 
shadow  into  every  comer  of  these  islands. 
The  effects  of  the  violent  and  unstable  situ- 
ation there  are  felt  in  a  hundred  different 
ways. 

Because  of  it,  political  life  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  a  great  deal  less  fruitful  and 
constructive  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  We 
are  forced  to  accept  unpalatable  measures, 
restrictions,  and  curtailments  of  freedom 
that  are  alien  to  our  outlook  and  our  char- 
acter. 

In  the  economic  situation  that  confronts 
us,  the  cost  of  the  security  measures  direct- 
ly attributable  to  the  Northern  situation— 
about  70  million  pounds— is  becoming  in- 
creaJsingly  onerous  for  us  to  bear.  It  repre- 
sents an  allocation  of  scarce  resources  that 
could  well  be  used  for  many  urgent,  desir- 
able social  purposes.  Northern  Ireland  dis- 
torts official  relations  between  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  hinders  too  the  development  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  at  every  level  be- 
tween ordinary  people  in  thes£  islands  who 
tiave  such  a  great  deal  in  common  and  who 
have  such  close  personal  tiei  going  back 
over  many  generations. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else  how- 
ever, the  situation  in  the  North  prevents 
the  coming  together  of  all  our  cultural  tra- 
ditions in  a  full  flowering  and  the  harness- 
ing of  the  energies  of  all  the  people  of  this 
island  in  a  combined  effort  for  their  better- 
ment, their  welfare,  and  their  happiness. 

We  look  forward  to  some  new  free  and 
open  arrangement  in  which  Irishmen  and 
women,  on  their  own,  without  a  British 
presence  but  with  active  British  good  will, 
will  manage  the  affairs  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land In  a  constructive  partnership  within 
the  European  Community. 
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This  Government  sees  Northern  Ireland 
as  the  major  national  Issue  and  its  peaceful 
solution  as  our  first  political  priority.* 


RECLAMATION  LAW 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or  UTAH 
ni  THK  HOUSZ  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  McKAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  some 
time  during  the  next  several  weeks  we 
will  have  before  us  a  bill  to  modernize 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  one  aspect  of  the  controversy 
that  surroimds  this  legislation  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  farm  productivity. 

The  consumers  of  the  United  States 
should  be  made  aware  that  one  of  the 
reasons  they  eat  better  for  le.ss  cost 
than  any  people  in  the  world  Is  be- 
cause of  the  productivity  of  American 
agriculture.  We  are  now  being  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  trying  to  choke 
off  Federal  fimds  into  research  into 
cheaper  ways  to  grow  food  in  this 
country.  This  is  being  urged  upon  us 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  good  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  reduce  the  number 
of  Jobs  available  for  farmworkers. 

What  is  not  said  is  that  these  labor- 
saving  devices  have  made  it  possible  to 
provide  cheaper  food  to  put  on  Ameri- 
can tables. 

The  same  issues  are  at  stake  in  the 
reclamation  law  amendments  which 
are  now  being  considered  by  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee. The  question  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  decide  by 
decree  how  big  a  farm  should  be,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  let  the  farmer 
decide  how  big  his  farm  should  be.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  160-acre 
farm  or  a  1,280-acre  farm  is  more  effi- 
cient than  a  2,000-  or  4,000-acre  farm. 
The  question  is  whether  enough  food 
can  be  produced  on  small  farms  to  pro- 
duce the  food  this  coimtry  needs,  at 
prices  people  can  afford. 

American  farmers,  left  to  their  own 
initiative,  can  grow  the  food  we  need 
in  this  country.  Social  planners 
cannot.  American  consumers  should 
not  be  asked  to  subsidize  social  experi- 
ments with  the  most  successful  farm- 
ing system  in  the  world.* 


*I  DON'T  WANT  TO  BE  THE  LAST 
FARMER  IN  THIS  FAMILY" 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OFTOfMKSSEE 
Df  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  in 
the  March  issue  of  Nashville  maga- 
zine. It  is  a  statement  of  our  times  and 
one  which  I  fear  is  becoming  all  too 
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common  across  our  country.  The  arti- 
cle deals  with  the  plight  of  the  small 
farmer.  This  particular  article  deals 
with  a  longtime,  close,  personal  friend 
of  mine.  Mr.  Herschel  Ligon.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  take  the 
time  to  heed  Herschel's  plea,  because 
once  the  small  farmer  is  gone,  he  will 
never  be  replaced.  I  feel  the  title  of 
the  article  says  it  all— "I  Don't  Want 
To  Be  the  Last  Farmer  in  This 
Family." 
The  article  follows: 

'I  Don 'T  WAifT  To  Be  the  Last  Farmer  m 

This  Pamilt" 

(By  Michael  J.  Rosser) 

The  drive  east  from  Nashville  to  Lebanon 
is  a  classic  lesson  in  the  paving  of  America. 
Lebanon  Road  beyond  Donelson  is  patch- 
work of  shopping  centers,  franchise  food 
monstrosities  and  subdivisions,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a  stretch  of  green  waiting 
only  for  the  right  price  to  be  turned  into 
more  shopping  centers,  franchise  food  mon- 
strosities and  subdivisions. 

Yet  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  Metro 
line  you'll  find  Herschel  Ligon,  who  calls 
himself  "the  last  of  Middle  Tennessee's  pov- 
erty farmers."  Unlike  most  everyone  else  in 
the  area  with  a  bit  of  open  space  and  a  few 
cows,  Herschel  doesn't  farm  for  a  hobby. 
Year  after  year  he  scratches  a  living  out  of 
2S0  acres  of  clay  Just  as  his  Cloyd  forebears 
have  done  since  John  Cloyd  settled  the  land 
in  1789.  Herschel  uses  a  tractor  instead  of 
mules,  of  course,  but  only  grudgingly.  "If  I 
were  able,"  he  insists,  "I'd  go  back  to  mules 
right  now.  It's  more  economical." 

Realtors  and  developers  would  scoff  at 
Ligon's  claims  of  poverty.  What  he  sees  as  a 
fine  place  to  raise  Idds  and  food  for  Amer- 
ica, they  see  as  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
prime  business  and  residential  property, 
Nashville's  gateway  to  the  east  in  the 
modem-day  scheme  of  suburban  sprawL 

"I've  got  enough  high-priced  land,"  says 
Herschel,  "that  my  wife  and  I  could  live  like 
royalty  in  Florida  .  .  .  but  then  what  would 
the  children  have?"  He  pauses.  "And  my 
forefathers  must  have  felt  the  same  way  or 
we  wouldn't  have  this  land  today."  He 
shakes  his  head.  "What  my  father  went 
through  in  the  Depression.  How  he  had  to 
struggle  to  hold  this  thing  together. 

His  father  is  dead  now.  He  died  last  year 
at  the  age  of  90.  the  last  of  13  children.  He's 
buried  in  the  family  graveyard  on  a  hill  not 
far  from  the  Cloyd  farm,  the  same  hill 
where  Herschel  buried  his  two  mules  who 
died  two  and  four  years  back. 

But  the  sixth  generation  of  Cloyds  has 
stayed  with  the  land.  Both  of  Herschel's 
sons,  Bill  and  Jim.  earned  agricultural  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Bill, 
the  oldest,  teaches  vocational  agriculture  in 
Westmoreland  and  Jim  manages  the  farm  at 
Tennessee  Tech. 

To  city  folks,  250  acres  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
land.  But  that's  not  much  to  support  a 
modem  American  farmer— prices  aren't 
high  enough— unless  there's  something  very 
special  being  raised  on  the  farm.  Herschel 
raises  something  special:  prize-winning 
Poland  China  hogs,  which  last  year  swept 
their  division  at  the  Arkansas  State  Fair 
and  won  Grand  Champion  Boar  at  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Fair  and  the  Mid-South  Fair  in 
Memphis.  Herschel  sells  first-class  Poland 
breeding  stock,  as  well  as  cattle,  lambs  and 
even  an  occasional  turkey.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  great  prestige  of  the  Cloyd  farm's 
southern  swine  breeding  stock,  Herschel  did 
not  make  enough  money  to  pay  Income  tax 
last  year. 

"I'd  love  to  pay  taxes,"  he  says.  And  then 
he  launches  Into  his  favorite  subject,  on 
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behalf  of  which  he  has  travded  thousands 
of  miles  to  speak  before  farmer  groups,  con- 
sumer groups  and  government  commltteec 
parity  for  the  American  farmer.  (Parity  is  a 
price  for  certain  farm  products  designed  to 
keep  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  at 
the  level  of  a  designated  base  period.) 

In  his  book  "The  Americanization  of 
Dixie,"  John  Egerton  describes  Herschel 
Ligon  as  a  "Jeremiah  In  brogans  and  khaki 
pants,  a  warning  voice  In  the  emptying  rural 
countryside." 

"You've  seen  what's  happened  to  the  price 
of  oU,"  says  Ligon.  his  square  Jaw  sternly 
set.  "When  they  liquidate  the  private  enter- 
prise farmers  like  me  and  the  big  corpora- 
tions take  over,  foodll  be  next  to  skyrocket 
In  price. 

"Until  a  few  months  ago,  hog  prices  were 
better,"  he  continues,  "and  with  my  woridng 
12  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  wife 
working  away  from  home,  me  using  worn- 
out  equipment  and  my  sons  lending  a  hand 
when  they  could,  the  overdrafts  at  the  bank 
weren't  as  frequent.  Now  hog  prices  are  at 
half  price,  and  you  don't  move  much  breed- 
ing stock  at  that  price." 

"But  if  I  knew  I  could  get  parity  of  price,  I 
could  borrow  $100,000  to  spend  on  essen- 
tials. We  could  get  our  sawmill  going,  work  a 
couple  of  families  on  the  farm  in  addition  to 
us.  We  could  buUd  the  boys  a  house  and 
they  could  be  here  full  time.  I'm  positive 
that  If  they  could  make  the  kind  of  living 
that  society  ext>ects,  they'd  both  be  here 
now— and  my  wife  wouldn't  have  to  work. 
There's  three  more  Jobs  to  unemployment. 
Look  what  we'd  do  for  the  economy." 

The  more  you  listen  to  Herschel  Ligon. 
the  more  you  realize  that  he  never,  ever  en- 
tertains the  slightest  thought  of  giving  into 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  selling  out.  Each 
year  the  noose  of  subdivisions  around  the 
farm  gets  tighter  and  tighter,  and  the 
menace  of  municipal  government  with  its 
high  taxes  and  restrictive  ordinances  gets 
closer  and  closer.  Yet  he'd  no  more  give  up 
the  land  of  his  fathers  than  he'd  give  up  his 
life  or  the  lives  of  his  sons.  Early  every  fall 
and  again  in  the  spring  he  drives  his  poUed 
shorthorn  cattle  from  one  pasture  to  an- 
other right  down  the  street  of  an  interven- 
ing subdivision  without  undue  fear  for  the 
future  of  his  threatened  way  of  life. 

He  chuckles.  "Some  of  the  cows,  they've 
gone  that  way  before  and  the  rest  follow. 
Once  In  a  while  a  bush  or  something  gets 
damaged,  but  we  set  it  right.  We've  never 
had  a  complaint.  Most  of  the  neighbors  are 
nice  folks  and  they  love  living  near  a  farm." 

Yet  farming  in  the  middle  of  suburbia  b 
practically  a  daily  struggle. 

"For  one  thing,"  says  Herschel,  "there  are 
the  dogs.  Dogs  have  killed  at  least  100  sheep 
and  lambs  and  100  pigs  over  the  years.  They 
got  13  of  my  ewes  at  one  time.  Those  dogs 
come  with  the  civilization.  But  I've  got  some 
of  the  finest  neighbors  in  the  world. 

"Another  pressure  is  the  kids,"  he  adds. 
"They  cut  your  fences,  tear  your  Iiaystacks 
down— and  that  turns  the  livestock  into 
your  crops.  And  they  set  fires.  They  burned 
down  the  building  with  my  grain  fan  In  It 
and  I  could  sure  use  it  now.  I  don't  Intend  to 
build  another  bam  up  yonder  until  some- 
body lives  up  there." 

Then  there's  a  local  independent  fire  de- 
partment, which  Herschel  says  burned  down 
the  bam  "trying  to  scare  us  Into  protec- 
tion." 

While  Ligon's  farm  does  not  fall  within 
the  clutches  of  Metro  and  the  potentially 
spiraling  tax  structure  that  Is  the  lot  of 
most  of  today's  cities.  Mount  Juliet,  to  the 
east,  has  over  the  past  three  years  been 
casting  hungry  eyes  around  for  land  to 
annex  to  broaden  its  tax  base.  An  attempt 
to  gobble  up  almost  20  square  miles  several 
years  back  brought  the  coimtryslde  to  the 
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brink  of  revolution.  This  year  Mount  Juliet 
very  quietly  went  after  a  couple  of  subdhrt- 
slons  along  Lebanon  Road.  Saddened  by 
what  be  judged  as  a  lack  of  fighting  ferrar 
among  the  city's  potential  new  citizens,  Her- 
schel decided  to  seek  a  separate  peace. 

"I  called  the  mayor."  be  remembers  "and 
told  her  I'd  be  more  trouble  than  I  was 
worth  and  she  agreed.  They've  annexed  aU 
around  me,  except  for  a  couple  of  otithbor- 
ing  farms." 

A  poUUcal  scientist  would  have  a  difficult 
time  classifying  Herahel  Ligon's  position  on 
the  political  spectrum.  A  World  War  n  vet- 
eran who  went  in  a  private  and  came  out  a 
captain.  Herschel  believes  In  universal  mili- 
tary training.  His  feelings  about  the  late 
Vietnam  war  are  classically  conservative 
("They  should  have  let  us  win  It  and  get 
out")  and  his  attitude  toward  private  prop- 
erty Is  what  one  would  expect  from  an  Inde- 
pendent farmer  working  a  300-year-ohi 
birthright. 

But  his  farm  would  be  a  positive  Joy  to 
today's  young  liberals  who  are  so  concerned 
about  ecology. 

"Oops  are  earning  a  diminishing  return 
from  chemical  fertilizers."  he  says  earnest- 
ly. "I  don't  use  chemicals'  I  use  natural  fer- 
tilizer and  crop  rotation.  We  produce  all  our 
own  hay  on  that  70  acres  up  the  road  and 
most  of  the  grain— wheat,  oats,  bariey. 
grain-sorghum— that  we  need  for  our  stock. 
We  don't  bail  our  hay:  we  stack  It  like  they 
did  In  the  old  days.  And  we  winter  the  cattle 
up  there,  then  all  the  hay  that  falls  to  the 
ground  goes  back  into  soil. 

"We  used  to  bail  hay  when  we  had  the 
bam,  but  the  fire  department  burned  it 
down.  Three  years  later  the  guy  who  did  It 
admitted  it.  Now  we  use  a  stacker. 

"We  can  succeed,"  he  insists,  looking  the 
odds  against  him  squarely  in  the  eye,  "l>e- 
cause  we  produce  prize-winning  hogs  and  we 
do  It  by  hard  work  and  careful  attention  to 
detail— food,  buildings.  .  .  .  We  also  provide 
lambs  to  Vanderbilt  for  baby  research  and 
they  give  parity  of  price.  They  say  lambs 
have  systems  a  lot  like  human  babies." 

The  turkeys  and  the  gaming  chickens  that 
flap  around  the  bam  are  there  because  "I 
never  denied  the  boys  any  animal  they  ever 
wanted,  except  I  wouldn't  have  goats." 

Then  there  are  the  horses.  "I  hope  the 
mares  get  bred  this  time,"  he  says,  "because 
this'd  be  the  first  time  the  family's  t>een  out 
of  horses  [the  horse  business]  in  190  years." 

When  Herschel  Is  not  out  In  the  field,  he 
is  highly  visible  as  the  unpaid  president  of 
the  Registered  Farmers  of  America  (RFA). 
an  organization  he  formed  more  than  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago.  More  accurately,  he 
IS  Registered  Farmers  of  America.  "As  I  go, 
so  RFA  goes,"  he  admits. 

The  creed  of  the  RFA  is  summed  up 
neatly  In  the  quotes  and  paraphrases  In- 
cluded by  Egerton  in  The  Ameiicanizatlon 
of  Dixie: 

"Reduced  to  its  barest  essentials,  the  idea 
is  this:  anybody  who  earns  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  bis  annual  Income  from  the  sale  of 
agriculture  products  produced  by  him  on 
the  farm  should  be  designated  as  a  'regis- 
tered farmer';  the  federal  government 
should  guarantee  100  percent  parity  of  price 
for  all  such  agriculture  products  sold  by  reg- 
istered farmers. .  . ." 

"If  you  make  farming  profitable  for  real 
farmers,"  Egerton  quotes  Herschel  as 
saying,  "people  who  love  the  land  win 
return  to  It.  They  could  pay  their  debts  and 
pay  their  taxes.  People  who  have  migrated 
to  the  cities  because  they  couldn't  make  a 
decent  living  on  the  farm  would  come  ba& 
We  could  make  the  price  of  food  reasonable 
and  give  a  lot  of  people  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose." 

By  now  you  might  well  get  the  feeling 
that  even  in  ttie  seventh  decade  of  his  life. 
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mended  5.  But  because  Taiwan  and 
Korea  and  other  countries  sprang  end 
nins  around  the  limitations,  the 
import  relief  has  been  effective  for 
only  1  year. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  news 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Coming,  N.Y.  Leader.  It  touches  on 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  testimo- 
ny given  before  the  ITC  by  the  co- 
cliairmen  of  the  Compact  coalition, 
Jacob  dayman,  representing  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  Allen  W.  Dawson,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Coming  Glass 
Works. 

ITC  Aid  ExTCKSioit  Urged 

Washington.— The  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  was  told  today  the 
American  consumer  electronics  industry  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  "new  and  explosive  era  of 
telecommunications  growth." 

But  it  was  quicldy  added  that  this  Is  in- 
cumbent on  President  Carter  extending  the 
import  relief  program  for  color  television  re- 
ceivers, the  industry's  financial  mainstay. 

Allen  W.  Oawson.  executive  vice  president 
of  Coming  Glass  Works.  emphasi2Ung  that 
color  TV  prices  have  proved  anti-inflation- 
ary for  a  decade,  said  the  alternative  to  an 
extension  of  import  relief  would  t>e  to  see 
the  consumer  electronics  Industry  "wither 
up  and  disappear  from  our  shores." 

Jacob  Clayton,  representing  the  Industrial 
Union  Department.  AFL-CIO,  testified  at 
the  ITC  hearing  that  employment  In  color 
television  plants  has  continued  to  decline  in 
spite  of  the  Orderly  Marketing  Agreements 
the  U.S.  signed  with  Japan.  Taiwan  and 
Korea.  All  three  OMAs  expire  June  30 
unless  the  President  extends  relief. 

Clayman  and  Dawson  are  cochairman  of 
COMPACT,  the  Committee  to  Preserve 
American  Color  Television,  a  labor-industry 
coalition  comprised  of  four  companies  and 
11  labor  organizations. 

Other  witnesses  supporting  an  extension 
of  import  relief  at  the  hearings  today  in- 
clude: Charles  Pillard,  president.  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(IBKW):  George  M.  Parker,  president, 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers;  George 
Konkol,  president.  Consumer  Electronics. 
GTE  Product  Corp.;  Thomas  M.  Hafner, 
senior  counsel,  Maiignavox  Consumer  Elec- 
tronics Co..  and  Stanley  Nehmer,  president. 
Economic  Consulting  Services,  Inc. 

Richard  Sturgeon,  IBEW  local  business 
representative,  testified  to  the  hardships 
suffered  by  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  workers  when 
imports  forced  Zenith  Corp.  to  eliminate 
5,000  Jobs  and  close  several  plants  in  late 
1977  after  the  OMA  with  Japan  took  effect. 

The  OMA  with  Japan,  which  came  too 
late  to  save  the  jobs  of  many  thousands  of 
workers,  did  cut  Japanese  color  TV  imports. 
However.  Taiwan  and  Korea  made  up  for 
the  Japanese  cutback  and  1978  was  a  near 
record  year  for  TV  imports.  OMAs  with 
Taiwan  and  Korea  were  signed  in  1979  but 
the  first  two  years  of  the  relief  program  had 
already  been  undermined  and  the  domestic 
industry  has  had  less  than  a  year  of  effec-- 
tive  relief  against  the  five  years  recommend- 
ed by  the  ITC  and  the  three  granted  by 
President  Carter. 

Dawson,  an  engineer  who  has  spent  32 
years  with  Coming  Glass,  testified  that  al- 
though the  OMAs  have  enabled  the  indus- 
try to  survive  the  results  "have  been  far 
from  what  h^  hoped."  Profitability  has  not 
improved  significantly,  employment  is 
down,  and  import  levels  remain  high. 

Clayman  pointed  out  that  "a  sharp  in- 
crease in  imports  of  incomplete  (TV)  receiv- 
ers or  subaoemblies— bad  particularly  de- 
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vasting  effects  on  employment  because  this 
is  the  most  labor-intensive  part  of  the  tele- 
vision production  process." 

He  pointed  out  that  direct  employment  in 
color  TV  manufacturing  declined  from 
almost  42,000  in  1973  to  29.000  in  1976  to 
26,000  today.  "Additional  thousands  of 
workers  in  supplier  industries  have  lost 
their  jobs  as  well."  Clayman  said.  COM- 
PACT estimates  that  a  total  of  65,000  jobs 
are  at  stake  in  the  present  effort  to  extend 
import  relief.* 


HENRY  HYDE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  magazine  recently  car- 
ried an  article  al>out  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Henry  Hyde.  As  a  fellow 
Representative  from  Illinois  and  a 
long-time  admirer  of  Henry's  legisla- 
tive and  oratorical  skills,  I  am  delight- 
ed to  place  this  article  in  the  Record, 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Ever  the  Thunder  Prom  the 
Right"  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
March  23.  1980. 

EviR  THi  Thunder  From  thi  Right 

HENRT  HTSC,  ANCHORED  FIRKLT  IN  AN  OlSh 
FASHIONKD  CONSERVATISM,  HASN'T  TET 
SHAKEN  THE  "ONE  ISSCE"  IMAGE  BROUGHT  OH 
BY  HIS  MILITANT  OPPOSITION  TO  ABORTION 

(By  Raymond  Coffey) 

It  was  "almost  an  accident  *  *  *  dumb 
luck  •  •  •  we  fell  into  it."  Henry  J.  Hyde  re- 
calls now  of  the  day  that  put  him  into  the 
history  books  and  his  name  Into  ihe  Ameri- 
can political  vocabulary. 

This  was  also  an  occasion  that  sent  bat- 
tling Bella  Abzug  and  some  of  her  militant- 
ly  feminist  congressional  colleagues  "right 
through  the  roof."  Hyde  recalls  with  linger- 
ing and  unfaded  relish.  The  date  was  June 
24. 1976.  and  Hyde  was  an  obscure  freshman 
congressman  from  Chicago's  western  sub- 
urbs, sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Rep.  Robert  Bauman 
(R.,  Md.)  when  along  came  a  bill  that  in- 
cluded a  (50-milllon  appropriation  for  abor- 
tions for  poor  women  under  the  Medicaid 
program. 

Both  Hyde  and  Bauman  favor  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  ban  abortions  and 
thus  negate  the  1973  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  largely  undid  state  laws 
against  abortion.  But  the  chances,  if  any, 
for  getting  that  kind  of  amendment  into  the 
Constitution  are  years  down  the  road. 

The  $50-mlllion  appropriation,  though, 
struck  both  representatives  as  at  least  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  point.  So  they  sat 
down  and  "scribbled  out  in  longhand,  right 
on  the  spot,"  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
bar  federal  funding  of  Medicaid  abortions 
unless  the  mother's  life  was  endangered. 

Bauman  was  for  some  reason  reluctant  to 
introduce  the  amendment,  so  Hyde  marched 
up  to  the  clerk's  table  and  put  it  in  himself. 
No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Hyde  when 
the  amendment  was  adopted.  Hyde  says  he 
and  Bauman  had  just  wanted  a  recorded 
vote  to  test  the  strength  of  anti-abortion 
sentiment  and  force  members  of  Congress  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  "We  didn't  know  it 
(the  strength)  was  there."  Hyde  laicL 

That  amendment  or  a  compromise  version 
has  been  passed  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  every  year  since.  And  even  though. 
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in  some  years,  the  language  was  not  always 
Hyde's,  the  amendment  has  always  home 
his  name  in  the  emotionally  charged  politi- 
cal and  legal  controversy  that  it  provoked. 

That  controversy,  once  again  before  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court,  has  permanently 
ended  Henry  Hyde's  political  obscurity.  And 
winning  one's  way  into  the  history  books  as 
a  first-termer  is  a  fate  most  members  of 
Congress  would  suffer  with  some  enthusi- 
asm. But  Hyde  is  uneasy  about  the  fact  that 
the  "Hyde  Amendment"  has  given  him 
something  of  an  image  as  a  "one  issue"  poli- 
tician. The  amendment  has  become  a  totem 
that  threatens  to  smother  the  identity  of 
Henry  Hyde. 

His  fiercer  critics  among  the  proabortion 
lobby  tend  to  paint  Hyde  as  a  political  dino- 
saur; an  unfeeling,  uncaring  conservative 
who  might  regard  Genghis  Khan  as  an 
Eastern  liberal;  an  unread  yokel;  a  stem, 
forbidding,  unsmiling  fanatic;  an  uptight 
ogre. 

They  send  him  hate  mail  and  rusty  coat 
hangers,  symbols  of  the  illegal  back-alley 
abortion  butchery  they  feel  his  amendment 
will  revive.  They  distribute  leaflets  depict- 
ing him  as  a  wild-eyed,  wild-haired  ogre 
draining  a  drink  from  a  goblet  while  wretch- 
ed urchins  look  on.  The  caption  reads  "The 
Infamous  Mr.  Hyde,"  an  effort  to  equate 
him  with  the  evil  half  of  the  Dr.  Jekyll-Mr. 
Hyde  phenomenon  in  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's famous  story. 

"The  problem  '  says  a  veteran  Capitol  Hill 
staffer,  "is  that  people  have  this  idea  that 
liberals  are  a  lot  of  fun  and  have  a  lot  of  fun 
and  that  conservatives  are  a  bunch  of 
pokes."  The  problem  with  that  idea,  and 
with  much  of  the  picture  painted  by  his 
critics,  is  that  it  does  not  fit  Henry  Hyde. 

Actually,  finding,  anything  that  fits  Henry 
Hyde  Is  a  bit  of  a  problem.  He  is  a  huge 
man— 6-feet-3-inches  and  (to  be  fittingly 
conservative  about  it)  about  265  pounds, 
topped  with  a  distinguished-looking,  silver- 
white  mane. 

He  hardly  fits  the  stereotype  of  the  aus- 
tere fanatic  or  crusader.  He  is  an  indelibly 
Chicago-style  poiitlrlan— complete  with 
blue-stone  pinkie  ring,  whlte-on-white  shirt, 
and  big  cigar— who  would  look  comfortable 
in  a  smoke-filled  room. 

And  he  is  anything  but  uptight.  Col- 
leagues in  both  parties  count  him  one  of  the 
most  Jovial,  genial,  relaxed  men  of  Capitol 
Hill.  He  has  a  bottomless  bag  of  gags,  jokes, 
one-liners,  and  stories;  there  is  nothing  he 
enjoys  more  than  sitting  around  telling 
them;  and  no  one  laughs  harder  or  oftener 
than  Hyde. 

There's  his  story  (true)  about  the  little 
guy  named  Vito  who  wanted  desperately  to 
be  a  Chicago  cop  but  was  a  half-inch  too 
short.  After  weeks  of  being  put  through 
stretching  exercises  by  a  doctor,  Vito  was 
still  an  eighth  of  an  inch  too  short. 

"No  problem,"  said  the  doctor,  "bend 
over."  Vito  l>ent  over  the  and  the  doctor 
thumped  him  on  the  head  with  a  hammer- 
raising  a  bump  that  was  just  big  enough  and 
lasted  Just  long  enough  for  Vito  to  pass  the 
physical  and  get  on  the  force.  Then  there's 
the  one  about  the  "lesson  In  humility"  Hyde 
got  in  a  men's  washroom  at  O'Hare  Airport. 
Some  wise  guy  had  printed  on  the  air 
blower  for  drying  hands,  "Press  button  and 
listen  to  your  congressman." 

Hyde,  in  fact,  seems  generally  less  uptight 
ttian  his  critics.  He  loves  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  time  the  American  C^vil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU)  had  a  "private  eye"  tail  him  to 
Sunday  mass  at  St.  Thomas  More  Cathedral 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  where  he  was  taking  part 
in  a  ceremony  supporting  the  anti-abortion 
movement.  The  ACLU  Idea,  apparently,  was 
to  try  to  demonstrate  that  Hyde,  in  his  antl- 
aborcion  drive,  was  trying  to  impose  on  the 
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country  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Churcti.  of  which  he  is  a  devout  member. 

The  ACLU,  Hyde  says,  tried  to  file  an  affi- 
davit, in  a  court  case  attadUng  the  Hyde 
Amendment,  that  reported  he  had  attended 
the  mass  and  received  communion  and 
noted  that  in  the  basement  of  the  cathedral 
there  was  a  statue  of  St.  Thomas  More. 

The  statue  was  emblazoned  with  the 
saint's  statement,  when  King  Henry  VIII  of 
E]ngland  had  him  beheaded,  that  "I  die  the 
king's  good  servant  but  God's  first." 

Hyde  finds  "outrageous"  the  idea  that 
anyone,  especially  the  ACLU  with  its  •  •  * 
Washington  seems  ever  to  have  heard  of 
him  before  the  "Hyde  Amendment,"  that 
was  not  Hyde's  first  taste  of  celebrity  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Unlikely  as  it  may  seem 
now,  given  his  girth,  Hyde  was  an  outstand- 
ing basketball  player  in  his  youth.  He  made 
All-Catholic  at  old  St.  George  high  in  Evan- 
ston  and  went  on  to  (Georgetown  University 
In  Washington  where,  as  a  19-year-old  fresh- 
man, he  held  the  mighty  George  Mikan  of 
De  Paul,  later  to  become  pro  basketball's 
first  giant  superstar,  to  one  free  throw  in 
the  second  half  of  the  NCAA  Eastern  cham- 
pionships in  New  York  in  1943. 

Georgetown's  staKlng  center  fouled  out  of 
the  game,  and  then  Hyde  was  assigned  to 
guard  Mikan,  who  at  6-feet-ll  was  8  inches 
taller  than  he.  "I  could  barely  see  under  his 
armpits,"  Hyde  recalls,  "but  I  gave  him  a 
push  every  time  he  got  the  t>aU  (and  got 
away  with  it),  and  he  only  got  one  lousy 
free  throw  the  whole  second  half.  I  got  one 
basket,  so  I  outscored  him."  Hyde  recalls.  "I 
was  a  skinny  180  pounds  then."  he  adds  rue- 
fully. (Georgetown,  incidentally,  won  the 
game,  53-49.) 

Henry  John  Hyde  was  bom  in  Chicago 
April  13,  1924.  His  father,  of  English  De- 
scent, was  a  coin  collector  for  the  telephone 
company;  his  mother,  the  former  Monica 
Kelly,  was  Irish.  He  had  one  adopted  broth- 
er, who  died  as  a  young  man,  and  one  sister. 

Hyde  and  everyone  close  to  him  agree 
that  his  intensely  Catholic  Irish  mother  was 
the  principal  influence  on  his  life. 

He  grew  up  In  Rogers  Park  in  an  Irish  en- 
vironment In  which,  he  says,  the  three  insti- 
tutions everyone  put  their  faith  in  were 
"God,  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  White 
Sox." 

After  his  freshman  year  at  Georgetown, 
Hyde  Joined  the  Navy  and  was  sent  to  the 
V-12  officers  training  program  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity—where he  also  played  basketball  on 
a  team  that  won  the  Southern  Conference 
Championship. 

He  was  commissioned  in  the  Navy  in  Octo- 
ber, 1944.  and,  just  out  of  his  teens,  served 
as  the  skipper  of  a  transport  ship  in  the 
South  Pacific  until  August,  1946.  Then  he 
returned  to  Georgetown  to  get  his  degree, 
going  on  to  Loyola  University  law  school  in 
Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in  1949. 

At  a  basketball  game  in  Washington  soon 
after  the  war,  Hyde  met  his  future  wife.  He 
insisted  on  taking  tier  home  in  a  cab  be- 
cause "this  was  no  neighborhood  for  a 
young  lady  to  be  out  in  alone,"  Jeanne 
Simpson  Hyde  recalls.  "That  night  he  asked 
me  out  again,"  she  says.  "On  our  third  date 
he  asked  me  to  be  his  prom  date,"  and  two 
weeks  after  that  they  were  engaged.  They 
were  married  in  November,  1947,  while 
Hyde  was  still  in  law  school. 

The  Hydes  are  the  parents  of  four  Henry 
Jr.,  30;  Rot>ert,  27;  Laura,  23;  and  Tony,  18, 
who  is  the  only  one  still  at  home  and  who 
will  be  graduating  from  high  sch(x>l  this 
year. 

When  Henry  Hyde  was  in  college,  he  was, 
true  to  his  Chicago  Irish  heritage,  a  Demo- 
crat—a vehement  one.  He  cast  hla  first 
presidential  vote  for  Harry  Truman  in  1948. 
"He  was  a  feisty  little  guy.  and  I  Just 
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couldn't  warm  up  to  the  other  guy  (Thomas 
E.  Dewey)."  Hyde  says. 

"I  was  raised  a  Democrat.  We  were  work- 
ing people.  The  Republicans  were  WASPa, 
the  entrepreneurs.  My  folks  didn't  have  any 
money.  I  paid  my  high  school  tuition  by 
doing  janitor  work.  I  went  to  Georgetown 
on  a  basketball  scholarship." 

But  during  the  war.  Hyde  says,  he  began 
to  have  doubts  about  the  Democrats.  A 
fellow  Navy  officer,  Hyde  says,  was— a  Com- 
munist and  had  a  lot  of  Marxist  literature 
that  Hyde  borrowed  and  studied.  "I  became 
concerned,"  he  says  now,  that  (President) 
Roosevelt  did  not  understand  the  Commu- 
nist threat.  ...  I  thought  the  party  of  the 
working  man  was  being  taken  over  by  a 
well-off  academic  elite  that  thought  'left 
was  beautifuL'  " 

HYDE  CONTENDS  THAT  ABORTION  IS    "NOT  A 
BURNING  ISSUE"  IN  BIS  OVtTN  DISTRICT 

Finally,  Hyde  says,  he  decided  the  Demo- 
crats had  "moved  too  far  left"  and.  while 
still  a  registered  Democrat,  he  campaigned 
for  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  1952. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  become  a  successful 
trial  lavtryer,  weU-known  for  his  eloquence 
and  skiil  in  courtroom  dramatics.  His  first 
political  campaign  was  for  Congress  in  1962, 
and  he  lost  to  Roman  Pucinsid,  now .  a 
Democratic  alderman  in  Chicago. 

Hyde  took  office  as  a  state  representative 
in  1967  and  served  in  the  legislature  for  four 
terms.  untO  1974,  becoming  Republican  ma- 
jority leader  in  1971-72  untU  he  feU  victim 
to  some  intraparty  warfare  at  the  hands  of 
former  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  and  his  sup- 
porters. 

It  was  while  serving  in  the  legislature  that 
Hyde  first  became  involved  in  the  abortion 
issue,  opposing  a  bill  to  liberalize  Illinois' 
abortion  law.  And  it  was  in  the  process  of 
that  battle,  he  says,  that  he  formed  the  atti- 
tude that  has  brought  him  his  present 
prominence. 

It  was  also  in  the  legislature  that  Hyde 
pulled  off  what  he  still  considers  one  of  his 
proudest  political  achievements— passage  of 
a  law  requiring  county  treasurers  to  deposit 
funds  in  interest-bearing  accounts,  a  law 
that  has  produced  millions  of  dollars  in  rev- 
enue and  ended  the  cozy  system  under 
which  favored  banks  got  huge  deposits  of 
public  money  without  having  to  pay  any  in- 
terest. 

In  1974  Hyde  won  a  five-man  Republican 
primary  race  to  succeed  the  retiring  UJ3. 
Rep.  Harold  Collier  in  Illinois'  6th  Congres- 
sional District  and  went  on  to  defeat  former 
Cook  County  State's  Atty.  Edward  V.  Han- 
rahan  in  the  general  election.  Mr.  Hyde 
went  to  Washington  and  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

Hyde  beat  Hanrahan  66.000  votes  to 
57.000  in  the  1974  race,  and  his  victory  mar- 
gins have  widened  spectacularly  since  then; 
he  beat  Marilyn  Clandy  105,000-69.000  in 
1976  and  Jeanne  Quinn  87.000-44.000  in 
1978.  His  Democratic  opponent  in  this 
year's  race  is  Mario  Reda. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Washington. 
Hyde's  Democratic  past,  like  that  of  his 
hero,  Ronald  Reagan,  had  been  long  aban- 
doned. Not  only  had  Hyde  become  a  Repub- 
lican, he  had  become  a  staunchly,  combat- 
ively conservative  Republican.  He  makes  no 
bones  about  it. 

In  a  day  when  politicians  seem  always  to 
be  seeking  the  center,  when  liberals  call 
themselves  progressives  and  conservatives 
prefer  to  be  described  as  moderates.  Hyde  is 
unabashedly,  unblushingly  on  the  political 
right. 

The  antl-<»mmunijsm  that  Hyde  says  first 
started  giving  him  doubts  about  being  a 
Democrat  is  now  an  important  ingredient  in 
his  conservatism.  So  is  the  old-fa«hloned» 
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flac-vsvinc  aoii    of  iwtriotism  that  some 
people  now  seen  to  find  oomy. 

Last  January.  Hyde,  who  does  a  lot  of 
travellnc  abroad  on  the  kind  of  congression- 
al trips  often  cri  Licized  as  Junkets,  made  his 
first  visit  to  Han  3i  and  Peking  on  a  trip  that 
also  took  him  to  Thailand.  East  Timor, 
Indonesia,  and  (be  Philippines.  For  all  the 
recent  Americaii  fascination  with  China. 
Hyde  remains  largely  unimpressed.  "A  grim, 
dismal  existence  '  is  what  Communist  China 
looked  like  to  hij  0. 

While  they  WHe  being  escorted  around 
Peking,  the  guicJe  pointed  out  to  Hyde  and 
his  colleagues  bi  (  portraits  of  Marx.  Engela, 
Lenin,  and  Stilin  hanging  in  a  public 
square. 

Never  one  to  duck  the  direct  approach. 
Hyde  asked  the  guide  if  she  thought  por- 
traits of  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  would  ever 
hang  along  witli  those  of  the  Communist 
heroes.  TTie  guide  looked  absolutely  dumb- 
founde<L  Hyde  recalls  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

As  far  as  be  is  concerned  the  Chinese 
Communists  arc  "stUl  interested  in  world 
revolution"  and  "I  think  we  should  count 
our  fingers  wb  tn  we  shake  hands  with 
them. 

"I  hope."  he  s  lys.  with  a  sarcastic  dig  at 
recent  U.S.  polic  f  on  allowing  the  Russians 
to  buy  UA  high  technology,  "that  we  won't 
burden  the  Chii  ese  with  too  much  Ameri- 
can high  technol  )gy." 

While  in  Pekli  g  he  asked  about  the  fate 
of  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Shanghai, 
who  has  been  in  prison  for  20  years.  Hyde 
feels  that  undei  President  Carter's  much- 
touted  human  rights  program  "we  only 
burden  our  frien  is  with  human  rights  ques- 
tions" while  lett:  ng  Communist  regimes  get 
away  with  murd<  r. 

Hyde  is  strorg  on  patriotism,  and  he 
doesn't  feel  the  [United  States  gets  all  the 
credit  it  deserves  in  the  world.  What  seemed 
to  please  him  m  Mt  about  his  January  trip 
to  Asia  was  see  ng  the  American  flag  im- 
printed on  the  lags  of  rice  t>eing  given  to 
refugees  In  East  ^Imor. 

Hyde  played  A  key  role  recently  in  the 
congressional  mqve  to  honor  the  late  movie 
star  John  Wayn^  with  a  special  gold  medal. 
Hanging  on  Hyoe's  office  wall  is  a  photo- 
graph of  him  ainil  actress  Maureen  O'Hara. 
a  leader  of  thd  Wayne  medal  campaign. 
"Without  your  |  assistance.  Ouke's  medal 
might  not  have  read  John  Wayne— Ameri- 
can." O'Hara's  Inscription  on  the  photo 
reads.  "My  thanl  s  forever  and  ever." 

Hyde's  office  «  alls  also  are  lined  with  pic- 
tures of  him  witl  Ronald  Reagan,  the  Pope, 
conservative  coh  mnist  William  F.  Buckley. 
Jr.,  and  assorted  Presidents. 

It  clearly  both  >rB  Hyde  that  some  people 
think  of  him  ai  a  "one  issue"  (abortion) 
politician.  Hyde  i  tays  it  is  "not  even  a  burn- 
ing issue"  in  his  own  district  that  takes  in 
suburbs  including  Cicero,  Berwyn.  Melrose 
Park.  Maywood,  Franklin  Park,  Oak  Park, 
and  River  Forest ,  and  stretches  to  Addison 
Township  in  IXi ;  >age  Coimty. 

Some  of  the  o'  her  Issues,  almost  all  con- 
servatively oriented,  on  which  he  is  active 
include  pushing  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  i  balanced  federal  budget 
and  a  bill  to  allo^  t  taxpayers  to  designate  il 
a  year  of  their  income-tax  payment  to  be 
used  to  reduce  tHe  national  debt. 

He  also  is  St  onaoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  1  Imit  VS.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  to  a  sini  le  13-year  term,  instead  of 
their  present  life  time  appointments.  He  op- 
poses the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
draft  registratior  of  women. 

And  he  is  co-sp  onsor  of  bills  to  restore  de- 
ductions for  stale  and  local  gasoline  taxes 
on  federal  Incom  ^tax  returns  and  of  a  pro- 
posed "American  Dream  Act"  to  help  more 
people  buy  hooes.  The  idea  is  to  allow 
"graduated    moitgage    payments."    which 
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would  start  out  low  and  then  increase  over 

the  life  of  the  mortgage  as  the  homebuyer's 
income  increased. 

Along  with  such  larger  matters,  Hyde  also 
is  a  firm  believer  that  a  politician  must  pro- 
vide "personal  service"  to  his  constituents— 
an  idea  Chicago  ward  committeemen  and 
precinct  captains  have  turned  Into  a  high 
art. 

Hyde  currently  is  active  in  opposing  any 
move  by  President  Carter  or  Mayor  Byrne 
to  remove  military  facilities  from  O'Hare 
Airport  to  make  room  for  construction  of  a 
new  international  terminaL  Opponents  of 
the  Carter-Byme  plans  contend  moving  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
facilities  at  O'Hare  would  cost  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  and  a  proposed  move  to 
Cleveland  of  the  Defense  Contracts  Admin- 
istration office  now  at  O'Hare  would  cost 
the  Chicago  area  hundreds  of  Jobs  and  a 
$20-million  annual  payroll. 

Hyde  goes  back  to  bis  district  almost 
every  weekend  to  give  speeches,  attend 
church  and  civic  and  political  fimctions,  and 
listen  to  and  help  out  with  voters'  com- 
plaints and  requests. 

"The  weakness  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
the  suburbs  is  complacency,"  Hyde  says. 
"Service  to  people  is  the  secret  of  political 
success."  And  Hyde,  on  a  weekend  visit  to 
his  district,  is  the  very  picture  of  the  skill- 
ful, successful.  Chicago-style  politician. 

On  the  streets,  in  a  coffee  shop  in  Cicero, 
at  a  Lithuanian  Independence  celebration  at 
St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church,  he  seems  to 
know— and  be  known  by— almost  everyone. 

In  the  coffee  shop  he  has  a  big  beUo  and  a 
big  slap  on  the  back  for  Frankie  Belmonte, 
the  Cicero  Democratic  committeeman  and 
candidate  for  mayor.  "We  work  with  them 
all,"  Hyde  chortles  as  Democrat  Belmonte 
moves  on. 

At  one  of  his  three  offices  in  the  district 
Hyde  listens  and  issues  instructions  as  his 
aides  give  him  a  rundown  on  problems  con- 
stituents have  come  in  with  that  week. 

Soon  Hyde  is  off  on  another  story,  about 
aU  the  bizarre  requests  for  help  a  congress- 
man gets.  There  is  the  man  whose  daughter 
is  engaged  to  a  sailor  at  sea  on  an  aircraft 
carrier.  The  sailor  hasn't  written  for  weeks, 
and  the  voter's  daughter  is  distraught.  Can 
Hyde  get  the  Navy  to  order  the  sailor  to 
write  his  daughter?  Well,  Hyde  doesn't  do  it 
that  way  exactly,  but  the  sailor  gets  the  mes- 
sage and  writes. 

On  the  way  to  St.  Anthony's,  he  talks 
about  how  the  Lithuanians— fiercely  anti- 
Communist— are  "good  people,  the  salt  of 
the  earth."  In  their  neighborhoods,  he  says, 
echoing  the  conservative  law-and-order 
theme,  "you  can  walk  the  streets  at  night 
and  feel  pretty  comfortable." 

There  is  one  stop  on  this  particular  winter 
weekend  where  Hyde  is  obviously  a  little  un- 
comfortable himself.  He  has  been  Invited  to 
speak  on  abortion  at  a  public-issues  forum 
on  Sunday  morning  at  the  Pilgrim  Congre- 
gational Church  In  Oak  Park.  The  church 
has  a  husband-wife  pastoral  team,  and  the 
church  is  part  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  which  has  taken  a  stand  basically 
against  the  Hyde  Amendment 

Hyde  is  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
church's  small  chapel  to  about  30  people. 
He  starts  out  saying  he  is  "not  here  to  evan- 
gelize or  proselytize,"  and  "I  am  not  an  ex- 
tremist." Then,  In  a  style  deliberately  more 
restrained  than  the  "stemwinder"  speech  he 
gives  on  abortion  to  groups  that  support  the 
Hyde  Amendment,  Hyde  says  he  feels  that 
abortion  amounts  to  the  killing  of  human 
life.  He  talks  about  government  protection 
for  such  lower  species  as^  the  snail  darter 
and  the  lousewort  and  the  lack  of  such  pro- 
tection for  the  unborn  child. 

"I  feel  abortion  Is  the  ultimate  in  child 
abuse.  .  .  .  There  la  very  little  difference  be- 
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tween  squirting  cyanide  Kool-Aid  into  a 
child's  mouth  (as  at  the  Jonestown  massa- 
cre) and  using  a  surgical  instrument  to 
scrape  an  unborn  child  out  of  its  mother's 
womb,"  Hyde  says. 

There  is  a  question  from  the  woman 
pastor  about  the  ethics  of  denying  federal 
funds  for  abortions  for  poor  women,  while 
rich  women  can  easily  get  abortions.  Hyde 
rest>onds  that  he's  against  all  abortions 
unless  the  mother's  life  is  In  danger,  and 
the  Hyde  Amendment  is  only  a  "stopgap" 
measure  until  a  constitutional  amendment 
banning  abortions  can  be  passed.  "It's  the 
imbom  of  the  rich  who  are  now  absolutely 
defenseless,"  he  says. 

There  are  other  questions  about  when  a 
fetus  actually  becomes  a  person,  some  ques- 
tioners taking  the  view  that  in  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy  the  fetus  is  not 
yet  a  person  and  abortion  therefore  does 
not  amount  to  killing  human  life. 

To  Hyde,  "birth  is  Just  a  change  of  ad- 
dress," and  the  fetus  is  a  human  being  from 
the  moment  of  conception— "Personhood  is 
an  endowment,  not  an  achievement." 

It  all  goes  at  least  politely,  and  afterwards 
Hyde  says  of  his  restrained  approach:  "If 
they're  my  people  (antiabortion),  I'll  wind 
their  stems  (in  his  speech),  but  if  they're 
not,  I  Just  want  to  get  out  of  there  alive." 

In  an  interview  he  also  rejects  the  argu- 
ment of  some  pro-abortionists  that  he,  as  a 
Catholic,  is  trying  to  impose  his  religious 
belief  on  a  secular  society.  "That  is  non- 
sense," he  says.  "There  are  too  many  promi- 
nent Catholics  not  with  us  on  this  issue" 
(for  that  argumeni  to  stick).  He  mentions 
specifically  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  New 
York  Gov.  Hugh  Carey,  New  York  Sen. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  and  Rev.  Robert 
Drinan,  a  Catholic  priest  who  is  a  memt>er 
of  Congress. 

"I  Just  wish  some  of  the  celebrated  Catho- 
lics in  this  country  .  .  .  like  Father  (Theo- 
dore) Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame, 
one  of  the  great  show  Catholics,  would 
come  out"  and  Join  him  on  the  abortion 
issue,  Hyde  says,  "The  strongest  advocate 
against  abortion  In  the  Senate  is  Je&se 
Helms  (R.,  N.O,"  Hyde  notes,  "and  he's  a 
Baptist." 

Hyde  gets  furious,  too,  about  the  ACLV 
complaining  that  the  antiabortion  move- 
ment is  religiously  motivated.  When  the 
ACLU  was  opposing  the  death  penalty,  he 
notes,  they  brought  in  clergymen  of  all 
faiths  and  tried  to  make  the  point  that  reli- 
gious teaching  opposed  the  death  penalty. 
That  suited  them  on  that  issue,  Hyde  says, 
but  now,  he  adds,  the  ACLU  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  religious  thought  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  abortion  issues. 

HE  HAS  BEEN  OESCRIBEO  AS  "AK  IRTELUGEMT 
BIOOT" 

Hyde  doesn't  want  to  guess  out  loud  how 
the  Hyde  Amendment  will  fare  in  its  cur- 
rent test  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  fig- 
ures the  anti-abortion  movement  is  at  least 
four  years  away  from  having  enough  votes 
in  Congress  to  win  approval  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  banning  abortions.  But 
he  feels  that  the  overall  political  tide,  which 
runs  in  "cycles,"  is  now  running  in  a 
conservative  direction. 

He  is  convinced,  he  says,  that  "there  are 
people  to  whom  the  paramount  virtue  is 
equality— as  opposed  to  freedom,  which  has 
Implications  of  Inequality."  But  freedom,  he 
says,  "Is  more  Important  to  me  than  in- 
equality. There  will  always  be  inequality, 
and  we  should  try  to  minimize  it  by  provid- 
ing equality  of  opportunity."  But  if  In  the 
name  of  equality,  "you  take  away  all  reward 
for  effort,  you're  going  to  have  the  gray, 
gelatinous  mass  that  is  the  society  of  moot 
communist  countries." 
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He  thinks  "the  Uberal  orchestration"  of 
recent  history  is  "beginning  to  play  itself 
out"  because  "the  world  isn't  coming  out  ac- 
cording to  the  liberal  plan.  Liberal  remedies 
have  been  found  wanting.  People  are  learn- 
ing to  see  the  limits  of  government." 

Hyde  himself  prefers  Ronald  Reagan  for 
President  this  year,  though  he  could  be 
comfortable  with  any  of  the  other  Republi- 
can candidates  "except  John  Anderson,"  the 
liberal  Republican  who  Is  an  Illinois  con- 
gressional colleague  of  Hyde.  He  thinks 
President  Carter  is  'dangerous"  ("rattling 
the  scabbard"  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  when  "all 
he's  got  in  it  Is  a  letter  opener  instead  of  a 
sword")  but  that  Sen.  Kennedy  would  be 
"disastrous." 

Given  the  strong  stands  he  takes  and  the 
direct  approach  he  generally  favors,  not  ev- 
eryone, of  course.  Is  Just  wild  about  Henry 
Hyde.  But  even  his  bitter  foes  do  not  ques- 
tion his  intelligence  and  his  mastery  of  an 
issue.  He  is  a  "bigot,"  says  one  Uberal 
woman  who  has  known  and  disliked  him  for 
a  long  time,  "but  he  is  an  intelligent  bigot." 
Sue  Ellen  Lowry.  Washington  lobbyist  for 
the  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  one  of  the  principal  foes  of  the 
Hyde  Amendment,  says  Hyde  Is  "somewhat 
obsessed"  with  the  abortion  Issue  and  that 
it  is  "an  issue  of  zealots."  She  says  that 
Hyde,  in  his  anti-abortion  stance,  proclaims 
himself  "pro-life"  and  yet  "on  almost  all 
other  issues  important  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  this  country,  he  votes  against  them. '  She 
mentions  specifically  Hyde  votes  to  "weaken 
minimum-wage  laws"  and  curtail  summer- 
time school  lunches  for  children.  Lowry  also 
is  not  impressed  with  Hyde's  geniality.  "He 
says  some  reprehensible  things,  but  he's 
always  smiling,"  she  says.  "I  think  he  comes 
across  as  rather  patronizing." 

Hyde's  colleagues  in  Congress,  those  who 
know  him  well,  generally  tend  to  have  con- 
siderable admiration  for  his  sincerity  and 
intelligence  even  when  they  disagree  with 
him.  "I  like  him  very  much,"  says  Rep.  Paul 
Simon,  the  basically  liberal  Democrat  from 
Carbondale,  "and  not  Just  because  he's  a 
jovial  fellow.  But  because  he  thinks,  he  has 
class,  in  a  good  sense.  He  has  some  very  con- 
servative views,  but  he  has  an  open  mind: 
he's  learning  all  the  time."  Simon  notes 
that  Hyde  lately  has  l)ecome  an  important 
defender  of  U.S.  foreign-aid  programs, 
which  conservatives  historically  have  pas- 
sionately opposed.  But  Hyde,  says  Simon, 
"sees  both  the  national  interest  and  the  hu- 
manitarian concerns"  in  such  programs.  "I 
think  he  is  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  one- 
issue  person,"  says  Simon,  "but  he  has  more 
dimension  than  that." 

Rep.  Tom  Railsback.  a  Republican  from 
Moline  who  knew  Hyde  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture as  well  as  in  Congress,  says  he  and 
Hyde  don't  always  vote  alike,  including  on 
abortion,  "but  he's  one  of  my  best  friends." 
People  who  paint  Hyde  as  an  ogre  "don't 
know  him."  Railsback  says.  "There  is  not  a 
mean  bone  in  his  body.  He  is  basically  a 
very  compassionate  guy.  His  appearance 
kind  of  disguises  his  intellect.  He  is  a  very 
bright  guy,  and  he  is  at>solutely  sincere." 

Prank  Sullivan,  a  Democrat  and  former 
press  secretary  to  the  later  Mayor  Daley, 
has  known  Hyde  for  more  than  30  years, 
going  back  to  Georgetown  University  days. 
He  calls  Hyde  "the  last  of  the  idealists"  and 
"next  to  Bob  Hope,  the  best  toastmaster 
I've  ever  heard."  "It's  easy  to  like  someone 
who  doesn't  really  stand  for  anything,"  Sul- 
livan says,  "but  Henry  takes  very  strong 
stands,  and  everyone  likes  him.  He  never 
gets  petty,  and  he  never  gets  ponderous." 

For  all  his  poUtical  celebrity  sUtus,  Hyde 
lives  a  notably  prosaic  life  away  from  the 
office.  He  and  his  wife,  an  attractive,  nm- 
tronly,    gray-haired,    soft-spoken    woman. 
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bought  a  new  townhouse  Ute  last  year  in 
suburban  Falls  Church,  Va.  Neither  Hyde 
nor  his  wife  drink,  and  "neither  one  of  us  is 
party  people."  Mrs.  Hyde  says  as  she  chaU 
with  a  reporter  in  the  living  room  of  their 
blue-carpeted,  white-walled  living  room. 

Hyde's  "idea  of  heaven."  she  says,  "is  to 
sit  there  In  that  chair  and  read."  He  is  a 
constant  and  avid  reader,  mostly  of  history 
and  politics  and  biography,  and  he  is  forever 
underlining  with  a  yellow  pen  the  parts  of  a 
book  that  strike  him. 

He  is  also  something  of  a  television  fiend. 
"We  have  a  TV  set  in  every  room  except  the 
dining  room  and  bathroom."  Mrs.  Hyde 
says,  and  her  husband  never  misses  such 
public-affairs  programs  as  "Meet  the  Press." 
Every  night  when  he  gets  home  from  the 
office,  he  watches  the  MacNelll  and  Lehrer 
news  program  on  public  TV.  on  a  set 
propped  on  the  kitchen  table. 

And  his  favorite  TV  program?  "Laveme  & 
Shirley."  Mrs.  Hyde  doesn't  like  it  at  all.  but 
her  husband  won't  miss  it.  "He  loves  it  be- 
cause it's  so  preposterous." 

Hyde  only  recently  has  gone  on  the  Scars- 
dale  Diet,  he  is  finding  it  a  struggle,  and  he 
"is  not  ready  to  announce  any  success  to  the 
world  yet."  Until  he  went  on  the  diet,  his 
wife  said,  his  favorite  dish  was  "anything  I 
put  in  front  of  him."  His  favorite  restaurant 
was  "right  here"  at  home. 

While  he  might  enjoy  a  quiet  home  life. 
Hyde  also  clearly  loves  being  a  politician. 
"Yeah.  I  like  it."  Hyde  says.  "I  haven't  lost 
my  zest  for  it." 

Hyde's  political  ambition  is  now  focused 
on  running  for  the  post  of  House  Republi- 
can whip  in  the  next  Congress.  His  pros- 
pects are  highly  uncertain  because  Rep. 
Robert  Michel,  the  RepubUcan  veteran 
from  Peoria  and  current  whip,  is  the  favor- 
ite to  succeed  Rep.  John  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
as  House  GOP  leader,  and  it  is  most  unlike- 
ly that  the  party  would  bestow  both  Its  top 
leadership  Jobs  on  one  state. 

Nonetheless.  Hyde  says  that  Is  what  he  is 
aiming  for— and  back  in  1946  the  Idea  that 
he  could  hold  the  giant  Mikan  to  one  free 
throw  in  Madison  Square  Garden  seemed 
pretty  unlikely,  too.» 
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•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
a  young  man  in  Cleveland  who  has  ex- 
celled in  an  area  of  athletics  which 
has  few  black  stars— Ice  hockey.  At  the 
age  of  17.  Eugene  Macke  Bentley  IV 
has  become  the  star  of  the  Shaker 
Heights  High  School  hockey  team.  He 
has  also  captured  the  attention  of  the 
sports  enthusiasts  in  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area. 

This  achievement  is  the  result  of 
years  of  hard  work.  His  hard  work  has 
been  buttressed  by  the  support  of  his 
parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Bent- 
ley  III. 

"Macke."  as  his  friends  call  him, 
learned  to  ice  skate  at  the  age  of  4. 
When  his  family  moved  to  Shaker 
Heights,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  ice 
hockey  program  at  Thornton  Park. 

He  immediately  made  the  traveling 
team  at  Thornton  Park.  This  was  his 
first   experience    at   organised    team 
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play.  During  the  8  yean  he  participat- 
ed in  the  program,  he  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  his  team  and  was  selected  to 
the  allstar  team  at  each  age  leveL 

When  he  entered  high  school  at 
Shaker  Heights  in  1977.  he  began  to 
polish  his  already  exemplary  skills  and 
made  the  school  team.  That  year,  his 
team  won  the  Lake  Erie  league  cham- 
pionship, the  Baron  Cup  champion- 
ship, the  Thornton  invitational  cham- 
pionship as  well  as  the  State  sectional 
and  district  championships.  He  also 
won  his  first  high  school  athletic 
award— the  "hat  trick  i>atch." 

During  Macke's  Jimior  year,  he  pro- 
gressed to  become  the  second  leading 
point  scorer  on  the  team.  This 
achievement,  in  turn,  contributed  to 
the  team's  27-1-1  record.  That  year, 
the  team  won  the  Lake  Erie  League 
championship  the  Baron  Cup  cham- 
pionship, sectional  and  district  State 
ctiampionships,  and  was  nmner-up  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  finals. 

Macke  amassed  the  following  honors 
that  year  "hat  trick  patch."  all  Lake 
Erie  league  ice  h(x;key  team,  aU-scho* 
lastic  ice  hockey  team,  high  school  all- 
American  ice  h(x;key  team  and  elec- 
tion as  team  ci4>tain  for  the  next 
season. 

As  his  senior  year  began,  Macke 
knew  that  he  would  be  challenged 
with  his  new  position  as  the  team's 
captain.  This  year,  he  met  that  chal- 
lenge and  surpassed  everyone's  expec- 
tations. The  team's  record  this  year 
was  24-4.  The  team  won  the  Thornton 
Park  invitation  consolation  champion- 
ship, the  Baron  Cup  championship  as 
well  as  sectional  and  district  cham- 
pionships before  losing  the  State  semi- 
finals. 

His  list  of  accomplishments  this  year 
reads  like  who's  who  in  liigh  school 
athletics.  He  was  named  to  the  "hat 
trick  patch"  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  all  Lake  Erie  League  team  for 
the  second  time,  most  valuable  player 
for  the  Lake  Erie  League,  all -scholas- 
tic ice  hockey  team.  Sun  Press  hockey 
player  of  the  year  and  high  school  all- 
American  ice  hockey  team. 

Macke  is  an  intensely  dedicated 
yoimg  man.  He  set  goals  for  himself 
and  has  more  than  surpassed  them. 

Undoubtedly,  he  has  some  of  his  fa- 
ther's dedication  and  perseverance. 
Dr.  Bentley  has  an  exhaustive  list  of 
accomplishments  to  his  credit  and  is 
the  vice-president  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est black  consulting  firm,  Polytech. 
Inc.  His  educational  motivation  is 
probably  drawn  from  his  mother  who 
is  the  adviser  to  the  Cleveland  scholar- 
ship program. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  saluting 
Eugene  Macke  Bentley  IV.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  bathe  in  the  splendor  of  the 
U.S.  ice  hockey  team's  gold  medal  at 
the  1980  winter  Olympics.  Macke 
clearly  has  become  our  hope  for 
medals  in  the  f  uture.« 
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liim.  He  did  perhaps  realize 

would  have  to  be  guarded 

moments    of    dizziness 

the  last  weeks'  bed  and 

more  than  his  weight, 

it  was  his  spirit  that 


w(eks, 

h4d  been  more  or  less  a  shut- 
thanks  to  the  Ice  one  day 
merchant's  sidewalk  and  a 
hip,  and  also  because  his 
bad  for  decades,  Gerald 
among    younger 
near  as  broad  as  he 
They  were  aware  of  him 
Baltimorean  of  national  lit- 
they  knew  him  only  from 
of  his  books  reviewed,  one 
Perspective     article 
or  that  metropolitan  evil, 
the  editor  that  lauded  the 
k^ping  a  cool  head  in  the 
crisis  (his  last  one  to  ITie 
November  19).  Herewith, 
people  start  becoming  un- 
Johnson  even  was,  some 
go  back  only  to  when  he 


be<ii 
acquaintance 
no«  here 


but) 


then  for  the  manner  of  his 

the  matter.  Securely  on  a 

prol  nsionaUy  cramped  and  po- 

1  le  cut  the  umbilical— at  age 

instead  of  newspaper  edU- 

to  mean  no  poislon.  no 

oopy  paper  and  typewriter 

adji  cent  librarians  and  library 

collective  pace;  It  would  mean 
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staying  home  all  day,  and  living  on  royalty 
advances— particularly,  as  a  good  Manhat- 
tan agent  got  him  assigiunents  from  various 
publishers,  at  times  it  meant  the  plck-and- 
shovel  feeling  of  working  on  articles  and 
books  that  didn't  much  interest  him.  The 
obituaries,  which  noted  that  his  ashes  are 
being  placed  in  Green  Mount  Cemetery, 
could  have  mentioned  that  the  standard  his- 
tory of  the  cemetery,  published  in  1938  for 
its  centennial.  Is  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson. 
Many  newspaper  people  dream  of  telling  off 
management,  of  writing  for  bookstore  win- 
dows and  library  catalogues  instead  of  for 
sanitation-truck  pickups.  Few  of  us  ever 
venture  the  leap;  very  few  land  safely,  and 
make  a  go  of  it.  Gerald  Johnson  never  hit 
the  ten-bestseller  lists,  but  "Incredible 
Tale"  was  Book-of-the-Month  Club;  If  atwut 
half  his  three  dozen  titles  are  in  the  stacks 
at  Pratt  Library,  the  other  half  are  open- 
shelf  (or  charged  out);  he  couldn't  afford  in- 
surance but  he  did  buy  a  house  at  age  75:  he 
was  still  writing  for  pay  in  his  upper  80s— 
because  he  needed  to;  because,  having  so 
much  to  say,  he  wanted  to.  Often,  In  those 
letters  to  the  editor,  he  gave  away  better 
stuff  free  than  what  other  writers  on  the 
same  pages  were  paid  for. 

In  modem  times,  he  was  the  first  of  many 
Sunpapers  North  Carolinians.  A  distin- 
guished roster  R.  P.  Harriss,  Miles  H. 
Wolff,  Burke  Davis.  Jesse  Glasgow.  Odell 
Smith,  Bynum  Shaw,  Bob  Murray,  John  Es- 
Unger,  Ralph  Simpson,  Lloyd  Preslar,  et 
many  al.  They  have  tended  to  move  on— ob- 
serving, as  one  puts  it,  that  Gerald  Johnson 
ahead  of  them  had  set  the  performance 
standards  too  high. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  excellence? 
Combinings,  perhaps.  Unlike  most  editorial 
writers,  he  sounded  off  to  advantage  on 
local,  national  and  world.  He  was  equally 
good  on  today  and  on  waybackwhen.  Im- 
maculate in  grammar  and  spelling  and 
typing— In  his  first  draft— he  combined 
18008  learning  with  1900s  idiomatlcalness; 
and  Baptist-forefather  testamental  with 
World  War  I  earthy.  Now  he  was  solemn- 
ass,  now  uproarious.  Lt;sser  men  spoke  of  a 
Gerald  Johnson  I^aw  of  Editorial  Writing: 
the  fewer  facts  the  better;  meaning,  more 
suasion,  less  dullness.  And:  he  stood  out, 
from  New  Deal  days  onward,  amid  the 
frightened  and  the  sour,  for  his  mix  of 
gloom  and  sanguJnity. 

He  was  bom  in  Scotland  county,  N.C.,  the 
son  (plus  four  daughters)  of  Mclans  and 
MacNeills.  (This  is  a  Robin  Harriss  story.) 
Generations  back,  Mclan.  sometmies  spelled 
McKean,  was  translated,  literally.  Into 
John-son.  They  still  hold  Johnson  family  re- 
unions, down  there.  Gerald  Johnson  rel- 
ished ancestry,  but  not  ethnicity;  Scotland 
itself  would  have  been  out  of  his  way  and  he 
never  went  there.  He  was  a  southerner,  but 
stayed  on  above  the  Potomac  when  book- 
writing  gave  him  full  choice  of  places  to 
live.  He  was,  simply  and  eagerly,  an  Ameri- 
can. 

He  was  a  human  being,  with  virtues,  with 
faults.  He  revered  Andrew  Jackson.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Adlal  Ste- 
venson. As  an  old  overseas  sergeant  of  in- 
fantry, he  tended  to  be  disrespectful  of 
those  with  military,  corporate  and  other 
commissions  who  have  never  served  in  the 
ranks.  One  way  to  tease  Gerald  Johnson 
was  to  point  out  that  he  was  the  same  age 
as  Dwight  Elsenhower.  Nor  were  the  Ken- 
nedys any  heroes  of  his.  That  last  Sunday 
at  Edgewood  Nursing  Home,  a  visitor  asked 
whom  be  liked  for  president,  and  the 
answer  was  unclianged  from  1976:  Jimmy 
Carter.  Famously,  Gerald  Johnson  got 
along  with  a  Baltimore  Republican,  T.  R. 
McKeldin:  the  latter  smilingly  proclaimed 
Indebtedness  to  the  former  for  some  noble 
speechwriting.   Tet   Gerald  Johnson  lost 
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something  important,  when  McKeldin  died: 
the  Influence  of  a  man  who  liked  and  under- 
stood blacks. 

Baltimore  somehow  overlooks,  when 
counting  its  numerous  blessings,  the  parties 
that  Baltimoreans  throw.  With  the  best, 
anywhere.  The  individual  best,  well,  so  far 
in  this  century,  was  the  one  celebrating 
Gerald  Johnson's  70th  birthday.  The  guest 
list  was  drawn  up  by  Gerald  and  Kathryn 
Johnson.  As  for  a  site,  Kate  Coplan  char- 
tered the  staff  lounge  at  Pratt's  Central 
Building  (hard  liquor?  on  publ'c  property? 
When  the  party  was  repeated,  five  years 
later,  Teddy  McKeldin  had  become  mayor, 
so  no  worry— except,  he  was  a  teetotaler). 
At  one  point,  1960's  guest  of  honor  saw, 
coming  through  the  crowd  toward  him, 
Adlal  Stevenson.  The  look  on  Gerald  John- 
son's face,  the  utter  Joy,  Is  something  to  re- 
member forever.  Nobody  having  thought  to 
mention  it  to  The  Sun  reporter  covering, 
who  was  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  the  fact  that 
Stevenson's  stopoff  was  a  surprise  went  im- 
recorded.  Then  the  sound  apparatus  failed 
to  register  Stevenson's  handsome  remarks; 
back  in  Chicago,  uncomplaining,  he  reccn- 
structed  them,  in  writing. 

Morris  A.  Soper,  then  87,  was  1960's  toast- 
master  to  start,  he  addressed  the  new  sep- 
tuagenarian. "Dear  boy,"  he  said,  and  the 
house  was  his.  Lou  Azrael,  presiding  in  1969, 
had  to  put  up  with  another  surprise:  Steve 
Bready  on  bongo  drum  and  a  classmate  on 
tnmipet,  entering  In  mid-discourse  to  do 
Happy  Birthday  and  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow— loud  enough  for  the  guest  of  honor 
to  hear  every  note. 

Usually,  Gerald  Johnson  was  doing  the 
favor.  His  letter  last  June  on  Steve's  death 
was  tremendous.  In  the  1930s,  after  Augusta 
Tucker's  novel  had  gone  the  rounds  of  half 
a  dozen  New  York  publishers,  it  was  a  letter 
from  Gerald  Johnson  addressed  high 
enough  In  Harper's  that  finally  enabled 
"Miss  Susie  Slagle's"  to  become  a  book  (and 
movie  and  TV  show  and  item  of  basic  Baltl- 
moreana).  Meantime,  a  man  without  pettl- 
ne.ss,  he  did  no  disfavors.  When  it  came  time 
to  Print  his  obit— let  Bttltimoreans  be  im- 
pressed—The New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post  spiked  the  wire-service  ac- 
counts and  each  composed  its  own,  glowing- 
ly. The  Times  credited  him  with  writing 
mystery  novels  (he  read  them)  and  did  not 
mention  "An  Honorable  Titan,"  his  1946  bi- 
ography of  its  owner,  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  At 
most.  Gerald  Johnson  would  have  shrugged. 
At  the  nursing  home,  March  16,  Robin  and 
Margery  Harriss  were,  unknowingly,  his 
final  visitors,  and  it  was  a  perfect  farewell: 
he  blew  her  a  kiss. 

Kathryn  Johnson  was  his  curator  during 
nearly  60  years  of  writing  (a  labor  gloriously 
justified  in  the  anthology  thereby  possible, 
"America-Watching,"  from  Barbara  Hol- 
dridge's  Stemmer  House,  in  1976).  Mrs. 
Johnson  reports  that  from  along  the  way, 
only  a  few  never-published  pieces  and  bits 
survive.  For  the  published  stuff,  "America- 
Watching"  Is  essential  and  Invaluable.  With 
time,  dive  into  the  reviews  he  did  for  Irita 
Van  Doren's  weekly  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une Books,  and  his  Thursday  byline  edpage 
articles  for  The  Evening  Sun,  as  far  back  as 
1924.  then  from  1926  when  Hamilton  Owens 
hired  him,  down  to  November  4,  1943  when 
he  bowed  out,  reviewing  a  Navy  Day  parade 
along  Howard  Street.  Don't  miss  an  occa- 
sion when  he  was  a  reporter— of  the  1968 
World  Series  (we  won!),  via  television,  for 
the  New  Republic. 

When  Gerald  Johnson  was  about  to  reach 
60,  I  did  a  feature  on  him  for  The  Evening 
Sun.  Then  "Books  and  Authors"  started, 
and  he  became  a  natural  subject  for  quin- 
quennial birthday  columns— in  1955.  1960, 
1965.  1970,  1975.  The  trick  was  to  make 
them  all  different  'the  best  was  1975's:  his 
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boyhood,  stuff  that  belonged  in  the  auto- 
biography he  refused  to  write.  Nice  of  him 
to  stick  around  for  1980's  column.  What  you 
should  understand  about  Gerald  Johnson  Is 
that  he  wasn't  one  to  muck  about  with  syra 
bolism,  with  make-believe  (he  did  write  two 
published  novels),  with  vanity  (what  a 
moment,  two  years  after  Joining  the  editori- 
al page  here,  when  he  explained  an  upcom- 
ing day's  absence— he  had  to  go  back  to 
North  Carolina  to  accept  an  honorary  doc- 
torate). Live  to  be  100?  Jee-rusalem!  (This  is 
a  Walter  Sondhelm  story.)  What  do  num- 
bers matter?  But  life  mattered,  so  long  as  he 
could  go  on  receiving  the  news  of  it,  and  re- 
sponding to  it  In  commentary.  Baltimore 
and  Maryland,  the  United  States,  the  world 
beyond,  the  people  small,  great  and  middle- 
sized— his  last  spoken  phrase,  March  16,  was 
a  gentleman's:  "You  don't  know  how  much  I 
appreciate  this."  That  days  newspaper 
having  been  located  In  a  closet  and  spread 
out  on  the  bed  before  him.  section  by  sec- 
tion. Gerald  Johnson  sat  there  leaning  for- 
ward in  his  wheelchair,  and  pored  over  what 
was  going  on  everywhere.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  my 
absence  on  Thursday,  March  27.  I 
missed  a  number  of  votes.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  163:  Agreeing  to  the  rule 
to  consider  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4986,  the  depository  institutions 
deregulation  bill.  "Yes." 

Rollcall  No.  164:  Agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4986,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
authorize  the  automatic  transfer  of 
funds,  to  authorize  negotiable  order- 
of  withdrawal  accounts  at  depository 
institutions,  to  authorize  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations to  establish  remote  service 
units,  and  to  authorize  federally  in- 
sured credit  unions  to  maintain  share 
accounts.  "Yes." 

Rollcall  No.  165:  Agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2269,  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  "Yes." 

RollcaU  No.  166:  Agreeing  to  H.  Res. 
608,  authorizing  an  investigation  and 
inquiry  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  "Yes."» 


EAGLE  SCOUT  HONORS  FOR 
MARK  HANSEN 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  truly  an  honor  and  privilege  to  rec- 
ognize today  the  accomplishments  of 
Mark  Hansen,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Westminster.  Calif.,  who  will  be 
awso^ed  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  at  a 
court  of  honor  on  Monday.  April  14. 
1980. 

Attainment  of  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  is  truly  a  noteworthy  accom- 
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plishment.  In  Mark's  case,  however, 
the  achievement  is  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  reached  Scouting's 
highest  honor  at  age  14.  and  in  the 
process  earned  a  total  of  24  merit 
badges.  A  clear  indication  of  Mark's 
dedication  to  Scouting  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  he  undertook  two  Eagle 
Scout  projects.  He  not  only  organized 
a  car  wash  to  benefit  the  Behcets 
Foundation,  but  conducted  a  sail-a- 
thon  in  which  he  raised  $1,232.42  for 
the  Lung  Association  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mark  Hansen  has  truly 
earned  the  recognition  of  Congress.  I 
ask  today  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  saluting  Mark  for  his 
remarkable  achievements.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  DRINAN  TES- 
TIFIES ON  BEHALF  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

orrLORio* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  testimony  presented  by 
Representative  Drinan  on  March  18 
before  the  Platform  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  concerning  older 
Americans.  I  commend  him  for  his  elo- 
quent and  accurate  statement  detail- 
ing the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  pro- 
posing methods  to  respond  to  those 
needs. 

As  Representative  Drinan  points 
out.  Inflation  is  Increasingly  squeezing 
the  already  limited  incomes  of  older 
Americans.  It  is  therefore  aU  the  more 
important  for  the  Congress  to  reassert 
its  commitment  to  the  advancement  of 
the  quality  of  life  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

Our  colleague.  Father  Drinan.  has 
proven  himself  to  t>e  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  advocates  of  the  Nation's  el- 
derly. Now  he  has  demonstrated  that 
this  commitment  stretches  beyond 
this  House.  He  was  truly  the  driving 
force  Ijehind  the  creation  of  the  Plat- 
form Advisory  Committee  on  Older 
Americans  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  in  this  area.  All 
of  us  concerned  with  the  elderly  owe 
him  and  the  other  four  members  of 
the  task  force— lifts.  Billie  Carr.  Mr. 
Harry  Matthews.  Ms.  Arwilla  David- 
son, and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Welch— our 
gratitude  for  their  work  in  drawing  up 
these  recommendations.  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  that  one  of  the  key  planks 
proposes  the  total  elimination  of  all 
age  discrimination  including  manda- 
tory retirement  without  exceptions. 

I  insert  the  full  transcript  of  Father 
Drinan's  remarles  in  the  Record: 

TESTUONT  of  the  PLATFORlf  AOVISORT 

CoianTTKi  OM  Oldib  Americans 

Members:  Ms.  Billie  Carr,  Mr.  Arwilla  Da- 
vidson, Hon.  RoBKRT  F.  Orimam,  Mr.  Harry 
Matthews,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Welch. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Platform  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Older  Americans,  are 
pleased  to  present  testimony  to(lay  before 
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the  National  Democratic  Platform  Commit- 
tee. 

However,  before  presenting  our  testimony, 
we  wish  the  Democratic  Party  to  know  that 
we  are  extremely  disappointed  in  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  by  the  Party  re- 
garding the  concerns  of  our  older  American 
citizens.  To  emphasize  this  point,  we 
should  all  be  aware  that  in  writing  the  1980 
Platform  It  Is  possible  to  use.  word  for  word, 
the  same  platform  statement  on  older  citi- 
zens that  was  written  for  the  '76  Platform— 
that  is  how  little  progress  we  have  made 
these  past  four  years  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans. 

Traditionally,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
stood  as  the  Party  of  vision,  our  history  a 
history  of  struggle  and  hope.  Armed  with 
knowledge  of  what  is  right,  we  have  con- 
quered what  seemed  Insurmountable  odds 
to  chart  In  our  country  the  course  of  full 
participation  by  blacks,  women,  and  the 
young.  The  time  liaa  come  to  build  on  the 
foundation  we  laid  for  civil  rights  in  the  '60s 
and  for  women's  rights  In  the  '70s  and  es- 
tablish in  the  '80s  a  record  of  concern  and 
action  to  assure  that  older  Americans  have 
a  full  place  In  our  national  life. 

Our  older  citizens  make  up  11  percent  of 
the  total  population.  This  figure  represents 
24  million  Americans  and  Is  expected  to 
grow  to  31.8  million  by  the  year  2000.  Seven- 
ty-five percent  of  the  nation's  population 
now  reaches  age  65.  Approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  8  percent  of  the  women 
over  65  years  of  age  are  employed.  Most  are 
concentrated,  however.  In  low  passing  jobs 
that  are  part-time,  agricultural  or  sel fern- 
ployed.  One-seventh  of  the  elderly  popula- 
tion have  incomes  below  the  official  poverty 
leveL  According  to  a  recent  study,  "older 
persons  are  subject  to  more  disability,  see 
physicians  50  percent  more  often,  and  have 
about  twice  as  many  hospital  stays  that  last 
almost  twice  as  long  as  Is  true  for  younger 
persons."  Yet,  due  to  major  medical  ad- 
vances, the  life  expectancy  of  Americans 
continues  to  Increase.  In  fact,  the  ovcr-65 
age  group  now  represents  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  population.  If  we  do  not 
take  decisive  steps  now  to  overcome  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  imemployment  and  poor 
health  which  inflicts  our  older  population, 
we  will  be  condemning  thousands  more  to  a 
life  of  Indignity  at  a  time  when  they  will  be 
living  longer. 

These  overwhelming  statistics  Indicate  the 
need  for  programs  and  policies  which  will 
Improve  the  health  care,  employment,  re- 
tirement income,  housing,  and  social  serv- 
ices available  to  the  elderly.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  to  remain  a  "Party  of  the 
People",  committed  to  the  humane  and 
compassionate  principles  for  which  this 
Party  has  traditionally  stood,  it  must  recog- 
nize the  positive  contributions  that  our 
older  Americans  have  always  made  and  wUl 
continue  to  make  to  help  this  great  nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  commit  Itself 
to  the  rights  of  older  citizens  to  lead  inde- 
pendent, productive,  and  secure  lives.  To 
meet  this  end,  the  following  proposals  are 
made: 

1.  The  Democratic  Party  must  make  every 
effort  to  pursue  policies  and  positions  that 
will  restrain  or  curb  Inflation,  and  It  must 
make  a  real  commitment  to  protect  the  el- 
derly from  the  ravages  of  an  18  percent  in- 
flation rate. 

At  the  grassroots  level,  the  one  concern 
voiced  most  often  by  the  elderly  Is  how  to 
deal  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  infla- 
tion. As  we  well  know.  Inflation  pervades 
every  aspects  of  our  daily  lives,  making  In- 
roads on  the  purchasing  power  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Those  most  seriously  threatened,  how- 
ever, are  the  elderly  and  poor  Uring  on  fixed 
Income  who  are  totally  helpiess  In  the  fsoe 
of  an  inflationary  spiral  which  aoooitUng  to 
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who  raqolre  the  most  health  aervleai  but 
who  have  a  limited  income  to  pay  for  these 
services.  Moreover.  Medicare  restrictions  on 
home  health  and  other  community-based 
care  continue  to  promote  reliance  on  more 
expensive  and  often  less  appropriate  care  in 
hospitals  and  nursinc  hcnnes.  And  under  the 
present  system  of  Medicare  reimbursement, 
health  maintenance  organizations,  which 
offer  comprehensive,  cost-efficient  care  are 
discouraged  from  enrolling  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. 

4.  Thus,  the  Democratic  Party  must  sup- 
port renewed,  vigorous  efforts  to  control 
splraling  health  care  costs  through  an  equi- 
table system  of  hospital  cost  containment 
and  development  of  cost-efficient  health 
care  delivery  systems  such  as  health  mainte- 
nance organizations. 

Hospital  costs  are  by  law  tied  to  the  Medi- 
care inpatient  hospital  deductible.  As  a 
result,  this  deductible  has  increased  by  450 
percent  since  1965. 

5.  To  help  the  elderly  meet  hospital  costs, 
the  Democratic  Party  must  support  steps  to 
amend  Medicare  to  prevent  the  deductible 
from  rising  for  those  persons  over  65  years 
of  age. 

Moreover,  shrinldng  Medicare  coverage 
and  the  resultant  increase  in  out-of-pocket 
payments  has  left  many  elderly  persons  vul- 
nerable to  unscrupulous  insiirance  agents 
who  prey  on  their  fears,  attempting  to  sell 
often  unnecessary  and  duplicative  "Medi- 
gap"  policies. 

6.  As  a  consumer  protection  measure  to 
guard  against  abuses,  the  Democratic  Party 
must  support  the  development  of  regula- 
tions providing  standardized  certification 
procedures  for  health  insurance  policies 
supplementing  Medicare. 

Older  persons  deserve  to  be  able  to  live  in- 
dependently in  their  own  communities  in  fa- 
miliar surroundings.  Greater  attention  must 
be  paid  to  development  of  satisfactory  com- 
munity-based alternatives  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  institutionalization 
which  has  become  a  fact  of  life  in  America. 
These  alternative  services  should  include 
home  health  care,  adult  day  health  services, 
congregate  and  home-delivered  meals,  social 
services,  and  other  health  and  social  serv- 
ices necessary  to  maintain  older  persons  at 
home.  Not  only  are  such  alternative  services 
preferred  by  the  elderly,  but  they  are  the 
more  cost-effective.  According  to  a  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  "Until  older 
people  become  greatly  or  extremely  im- 
paired, the  cost  of  nin^ing  home  care  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  home  care  including  the 
value  of  the  general  support  services  pro- 
vided by  family  and  friends." 

7.  Thus,  the  Democratic  Party  must  sup- 
port efforts  to  develop  community-based  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization.  While  it  is 
believed  that  much  of  the  responsibility 
rests  with  State  and  local  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  promote  and  en- 
courage steps  which  address  the  prolifera- 
tion and  fragmentation  of  programs,  act  to 
remove  undue  impediments  to  community- 
based  care,  and  undertake  such  reorganiza- 
tion as  necessary  to  assure  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  authorities. 

Toward  this  end,  it  should  support  the 
Medicare  Amendments  of  1979,  which  would 
liberalize  home  health  benefits  for  the  el- 
derly, and  also  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Amendments  of  1979,  which  among  other 
provisions  would  improve  the  quality  and 
availability  of  long-term  care  services.  The 
Party  should  also  support  the  Medicaid 
Community  Care  Act  of  1980,  which  would 
provide  incentives  for  States  to  develop 
community  care  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

8.  Moreover,  families  who  wish  to  care  for 
their  elderly  relatives  should  be  encouraged 
and  SMrtitwl  through  a  system  of  incentives 
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such  M  tax  credits  and  expanded  day  care 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

9.  And.  elderly  persons  who  reside  in  long- 
term  care  facilities  should  be  protected 
through  enactment  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  in- 
cluding enforceable  penalties  for  abridge- 
ment or  violation  of  those  rights. 

To  improve  the  general  health  of  the  el- 
derly, geriatric  medicine  must  be  given 
greater  attention.  The  Investment  placed  in 
research  and  training  today  will  lead  to  a 
more  satisfying  and  fruitful  life  for  future 
generations  of  older  Americans. 

10.  To  this  end.  research  and  training  in 
the  field  of  geriatrics  must  be  emphasized— 
specifically,  to  increase  oiu'  knowledge  of 
the  aging  process  and  to  make  greater  use 
of  space  age  technology  to  aid  the  elderly 
and  handicapped. 

The  elderly  also  have  a  right  to  economic 
security.  While  great  strides  have  been 
made  to  provide  income  security  in  the  form 
of  Social  Security  benefits  (primarily 
through  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  (OASI)  benefits),  some  3.3  million 
elderly  persons  remain  in  dire  financial  cir- 
cumstances. And  with  inflation  continuing 
to  restrict  the  resources  available  to  older 
persons,  estimates  indicate  that  in  real 
dollar  terms  one-fourth  of  the  elderly  con- 
tinue to  live  at  "near-poor"  levels. 

11.  To  ensure  economic  security,  the 
I>emocratic  Party  must  not  allow  further 
erosion  of  Social  Security  benefits  and 
should  oppose  any  cuts  in  current  benefits. 
To  combat  the  effects  of  inflation,  the 
Party  should  also  support  a  twlce-a-year 
living  increase  in  the  computation  of  OASI 
benefits.  Moreover,  a  permanent  financing 
formula  consisting  of  one-third  employee 
contributions  should  be  adopted.  This  ap- 
proach will  not  only  ease  the  burden  of  pay- 
roll taxes  on  the  working  poor  by  allowing 
for  a  less  regressive  tax  structure,  but  will 
place  the  Social  Security  program  on  a 
much  sounder  long-term  financial  footing 
without  Social  Security  taxes  becoming  so 
onerous  a  burden  that  workers  become 
alienated. 

Of  the  elderly  living  in  poverty,  a  dispro- 
portionate share  are  women.  Because  of  sex 
discrimination  in  the  job  market,  women 
continue  to  be  paid  lower  wages  than  men. 
Their  lower  wages,  plus  their  greater  likeli- 
hood of  having  interrupted  careers  due  to 
child  raising,  tend  to  result  in  lower  Social 
Security  benefits  for  women  than  men.  In 
fact,  their  benefits  as  dependents  are  often 
higher  than  their  primary  benefits  as  sala- 
ried workers.  Moreover,  divorced  women  re- 
ceive little  or  no  Social  Security  protection 
in  their  own  right,  while  widows  under  60 
years  of  age  with  no  entitled  children  are 
not  even  eligible  for  benefits. 

12.  The  Democratic  Party  must  support 
steps  to  remove  from  the  Social  Security 
System  the  last  vestiges  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion, to  fully  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  working  women,  and  to  assure  that 
older  women  and  their  dependents  receive 
equitable  treatment  in  the  determination  of 
benefits. 

Of  the  elderly  living  in  poverty,  a  dispro- 
portionate share  are  Blacks  and  other  mi- 
nority groups.  Yet,  these  minority  elderly 
continue  to  be  underserved  in  many  age- 
based  programs.  Often  this  failure  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  knowledge  about  programs  on  the 
part  of  minority  elderly.  More  often  than 
not.  there  is  a  lack  of  outreach  by  various 
programs  to  find  these  underserved  groups. 

13.  The  Democratic  Party  should  support 
mandates  providing  greater  minority  repre- 
sentation among  the  administrators  and 
service  staff  of  aging  programs.  By  includ- 
ing minority  representatives  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  elderly  minority  group 
members,  we  will  be  better  able  to  develop 
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strategies  for  oisuring  better  access  to  serv- 
ices for  these  underserved  members. 

As  a  nation,  we  should  recognize  the  Im- 
portant contributions  that  older  persons 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  continue  work- 
ing can  make.  According  to  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging— 

"Studies  indicate  that  older  workers  can 
produce  a  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
equal  or  superior  to  younger  workers,  that 
they  have  as  good,  or  usually  better,  attend- 
ance records  as  younger  workers,  that  they 
are  as  capable  of  learning  new  sldlls  and 
adapting  to  changing  circumstances  as 
younger  workers,  and  that  they  are  general- 
ly more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  young- 
er workers." 

While  it  is  difficult  to  predict  performance 
in  older  workers  since  individuals  tend  to 
age  at  different  rates,  the  older  woricer  in- 
variably brings  good  judgment  and  experi- 
ence to  any  job.  And  with  the  population 
growing  older  and  forecasts  of  labor  short- 
ages, older  workers  should  be  provided  with 
greater  work  opportunities.  Performance 
and  not  age  should  dictate  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

14.  Therefore,  the  Democratic  Party  must 
oppose  mandatory  retirement  at  any  age.  It 
should  oppose  age  discrimination  or  age- 
based  mandatory  retirement  in  both  federal 
and  private  sector  employment.  The  Party 
should  also  support  steps  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  encouraging  the  use  of  older 
workers  in  both  federal  and  private  sectors. 
Such  a  policy  must  include  efforts  to  adopt 
flexi-time  and  part-time  work  schedules, 
shared  jobs,  retraining,  and  gradual  retire- 
ment programs  for  older  workers  wishing  to 
continue  working  or  to  pursue  second  ca- 
reers. Moreover,  the  Democratic  Party 
should  support  liberalization  of  the  Social 
Security  earnings  test  so  that  older  workers 
wQl  not  be  unduly  penalized  for  staying  on 
their  jobs. 

Hand  and  hand  with  increased  Job  oppor- 
tanities  is  the  need  for  increased  education- 
al opportunities  for  the  elderly.  Learning 
opportunities  will  not  only  aid  the  elderly 
by  improving  work-related  experiences  but 
vOI  assist  them  in  remaining  active  and  con- 
tributing members  of  their  communities. 

15.  The  Democratic  Party  should  support 
efforts  to  Increase  educational  opportunities 
tor  the  elderly  through  new  legislation  to 
provide  qualified  older  persons  with  tuition- 
free  access  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Hie  lack  of  decent  housing  for  the  elderly 
remains  a  crucial  problem.  With  persons 
over  sixty-five  living  in  30  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's substandard  housing,  adequate  and 
affordable  housing  remains  a  primary  con- 
eetn  for  our  elderly.  New  initiatives  by  the 
Federal  goverrunent  in  this  area  should  in- 
clude housing  for  the  elderly  that  is  more 
than  four  walls  and  a  roof  overhead,  but  in- 
volves the  type  of  congregate  services  such 
■8  health,  social,  and  nutritional  services 
that  tend  to  enable  older  persons  to  remain 
Independent  in  their  own  homes.  All  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  must  contain  adequate 
facilities  to  protect  them  from  violent  crime. 

18.  To  meet  elderly  housing  needs,  the 
Democratic  Party  must  support  efforts  to 
expand  congregate  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  Party  must  also  support  expansion  of 
Sectimi  202  Housing  Program  for  the  Elder- 
ly and  Section  8  Rent  Subsidy  Program. 

More  than  any  other  age  group,  the  elder- 
ly are  victims  of  violent  crime.  Concern  over 
their  public  safety  has  led  many  elderly  to 
lead  restricted  lifestyles— often  resulting  In 
extreme  personal  and  social  isolation  for 
fear  of  leaving  their  homes  or  answering 
their  doorbells. 

17.  The  Democratic  Party  should  support 
a  Federal  program  to  aid  those  States  which 
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adopt  programs  to  indemnify  victims  at 
crime. 

This  year,  heating  oil  cost  consumers  an 
average  of  50  percent  more  than  last  year. 
Such  costs  are  a  real  burden  oo  low-Income 
families  who  must  forego  other  necessities 
in  order  to  heat  their  homes.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  median- 
income  family  spends  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  their  income  on  direct  bouselurid  ex- 
penditures for  energy,  while  the  low-income 
family  must  spend  25  percent.  For  elderly 
persons  living  on  fixed  incomes,  this  poses  a 
severe  hardship.  Moreover,  unlike  the 
young  and  healthy,  elderty  penoos  cannot 
simply  turn  down  their  thermostats  to  con- 
serve energy,  since  this  action  may  actually 
endanger  their  lives  through  a  condition 
known  as  "accidental  hypothemia".  Even 
mildly  cool  temperatures  can  trigger  acci- 
dental hypothermia,  which  results  in  a  drop 
in  one's  deep  body  temperature  and  is  fatal 
if  not  detected  and  treated  properly. 

18.  In  developing  a  permanent  natioiud 
energy  plan,  the  Democratic  Party  must 
support  the  inclusion  and  sufficient  funding 
of  an  adequate  program  of  assistance  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  elderly  per- 
sons. In  addition,  public  utUities  should  be 
encouraged  to  provide  discount  rates  to  the 
low-income  elderly  and  not  to  discontinue 
utility  services  to  older  persons  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  programs  encompassed  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  provide  desperately  needed 
nutritiorul  and  social  senrices.  Yet.  they  are 
severely  underfunded.  For  example,  some 
500.000  persons  participate  each  day  in  the 
hot  lunch  program,  but  there  are  still  twice 
as  many  persons  on  the  waiting  list  hoping 
to  participate. 

19.  The  Democratic  Party  must  support 
lr>creased  funding  of  programs  administered 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Moreover, 
administration  of  these  programs  should  be 
directed  by  a  Commissioner  on  Aging  whose 
status  will  be  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
as  originally  proposed  in  the  Act.  State 
agencies  are  urged  to  follow  this  example  in 
their  own  departments. 

Lastly,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  coordination  of  programs  Intended 
to  serve  the  elderly. 

20.  There  must  be  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough re-examination  of  the  134  existing  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  to  insure  better  co- 
ordination at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  Moreover,  a  commitment  must  be 
made  to  develop  outreach  programs  to 
advise  senior  citizens  of  the  benefits  availa- 
ble to  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  our  twenty  pro- 
posals reflect  the  true  concerns  of  all  oldM- 
Americans.  and  we  strongly  urge  the  Plat- 
form Committee  to  adopt  these  proposals  as 
part  of  its  1980  Democratic  Platform.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  great  Party  to  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  elderly  persMis  to  a  dig- 
nified old  age.  The  time  to  act  is  now  If  it  Is 
to  carry  out  its  respoiislbilities  to  all  older 
Americans.9 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTES 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

arnrwroTUt 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BgFBXSXHTATIYB 

Monday,  March  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28.  1980.  whQe  HJL  6837  was 
under  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Orksi  made  the 
following  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  clarification  I  wish  to 
note  that  members  of  my  family  and  I  have 
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a  flnandal  taitcrast  tai  the  Chleaco,  Roek 
Island,  and  Pacific  RaOroad  and  that  line 
will  be  affected  by  certain  prwlsioBs  of  the 
legislation  currently  pendinc  before  the 
House-HJt.  6837.  the  Puseiwer  Railroad 
Rebuilding  Act  of  19M.  Ooosequently,  I  will 
vote  "prtatnt"  oo  any  amendments  dealing 
with  the  Rock  Island  portions  of  the  Mil 
and  any  votes  relattiw  to  the  bin  as  a  whole. 
However.  I  wish  to  emphasise  that  other 
provisions  of  the  leglslatkin.  fsperlally 
those  authorising  dianges  In  the  Nortlteast 
Corridor  Improvement  Project  which  will 
upgrade  passtngti  and  freight  aervlee  be- 
tween WasMngton.  New  York,  and  Boston, 
are  very  important  and  I  support  tlicm.  If  I 
were  not  compelled  to  vote  "present"  on 
final  passage  because  of  the  Rock  Island 
portions  of  the  bill.  I  would  certainly  vote  in 
favor  .• 
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•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Congress  enacted  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  in  order  tliat  citizens 
might  obtain  the  information  to  which 
they  are  entitled  about  the  workings 
of  their  Government..  The  purpoae  of 
the  statute  was  to  allow  people  of  the 
United  States  broad  access  to  Govern- 
ment  documents  and  to  insure  that 
some  response  is  received  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  For  this  reason. 
Congress  required  Government  agen- 
cies to  respond  within  10  days  of  the 
receipt  of  a  request  tmder  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  simply  doesn't  work 
as  presently  written.  Government 
agencies  habitually  fail  to  respond 
within  the  10  days  prescril>ed  by  stat- 
ute. It  often  takes  '  a  lawsuit  filed 
tmder  the  Freedom  of  Inf  ormaUcm  Act 
after  the  10  days  has  expired  in  order 
to  Jolt  the  agency  into  action.  Thus,  a 
citizen  interested  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation to  which  he  is  entitled  is 
forced  to  pay  a  lawyer  and  file  suit 
before  he  can  obtain  the  information 
to  which  the  statute  gives  access.  And 
even  then,  the  answer  is  frequently 
less  than  re^onsive. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  situation 
was  recently  brought  to  my  attention. 
On  April  16, 1970.  the  president  of  As- 
sociated Builders  and  Contractors- 
ABC— a  construction  trade  assodatkm 
representing  more  than  14.000  merit 
shop  contractors,  requested  certain  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of 
Labor  regarding  CETA  procedures.  By 
May  30.  well  after  the  10-day  period 
prescribed  by  statute,  no  response  had 
been  received.  Suit  was  filed  on  Jime 
22.  The  labor  Department  finally  re- 
sponded—probably under  prodding  by 
the  D^iMutment  of  JusUoie— by  letter 
on  July  20. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  Labor 
Department's  letter  was  completely 
unresponsive  to  the  request.  It  ooo- 
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years  of  postwar  democracy  has  estab- 
lished. 

Instead.  Mr.  Adelman  proposes  sev- 
eral nonmilitary  ways  in  which  Japan 
could  contribute  its  tremendous  eco- 
nomic strength  to  help  alleviate  some 
of  the  defense  burdens  shouldered  by 
the  United  States,  such  as  increasing 
its  military  aid  to  certain  strategic 
allies,  or  assuming  more  of  the  costs 
for  maintaining  U.S.  forces  on  its 
islands. 

The  point  is.  Japan  can  indeed  play 
a  more  active  role  in  enhancing  region- 
al security  without  necessarily  violat- 
ing its  constitutional  prohibitions. 
And.  it  is  clearly  the  only  conceivable 
way  we  can  immediately  ease  the 
rising  tension  In  United  States-Japa- 
nese relations  over  this  defense  issue, 
not  to  mention  build  a  more  compre- 
hensive defense  relationship  within 
our  very  important  alliance. 

I  include  the  following  text  of  Mr. 
Adelman's  editorial  so  that  others  can 
read  it: 

Pulling  Japan  Into  thk  Big  Leagues 

Americans  are  losing  patience  with  Japan, 
feeling  they  are  being  taken  for  a  ride  on 
economics  while  Japan  enjoys  a  free  ride  on 
defense.  Once-latent  resentment  is  now 
surging. 

\3S.  international  analysts  see  that 
Japan's  postwar  foreign  policy  has  been 
yen-dimensional.  What  the  Japanese  tout  as 
"all-directional  diplomacy"  smacks  of  down- 
right accommodation  to  outsiders. 

Last  year,  Japan  scooped  up  Iranian  oil 
after  the  U.S.  cutoff,  and  its  financial  wix- 
ards  advised  Iran  on  how  best  to  skirt  the 
VS.  freeze  of  its  assets.  And  already  this 
year.  Prime  Minister  Masayoshl  Ohira  has 
characterized  the  Soviets  as  a  "cautious,  de- 
fensive people"  as  they  were  storming  into 
Afghanistan. 

Granted,  the  view  from  Tokyo  gives  rise 
to  trepidation  and  some  cause  for  accommo- 
dation. For  the  first  time  in  the  postwar  era, 
the  Pacific  recently  was  barren  of  a  \3S.  air- 
craft carrier,  indeed,  the  only  carrier  patrol- 
ling those  waters  was  the  Russian  Minsk. 
This  VS.  defense  drawdown  coincided  with 
a  three-pronged  threat  upturn:  (1)  uncer- 
tainty on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  which 
sends  shivers  up  Japanese  spines  now  as  it 
has  through  the  centuries:  (2)  a  doubling  of 
Soviet  Far  East  naval  operations  and  a  mas- 
sive military  buildup  on  the  four  northern 
islands  Moscow  seized  during  World  War  II: 
and  (3)  turmoil  engulfing  the  Persian  Oulf, 
from  which  Japan  imports  72  p«r(%nt  of  its 
oil,  which  constitutes  a  whopping  S3  percent 
of  its  total  energy  needs. 

Such  a  cascade  of  concerns  coaxes  some 
Japanese  toward  greater  accommodation. 
One  eminent  economist  there  imvelled  a 
"new  theory"  on  defense  in  the  leading  pub- 
lication "Bungei  Shunju."  In  case  of  Soviet 
attack,  "the  Japanese  should  receive  the 
Soviet  force  coolly  with  both  a  white  flag 
and  a  red  flag.  ...  So  far  we  stand  firm"— 
Michlo  Moriahima  wrote  without  noting  the 
contradiction— "we  can  build  a  socialist 
economy  ...  in  a  new  life  under  Soviet 
dominance." 

Japanese  of  sterner  stuff  urge  defense  in- 
creases above  the  announced  0.9  percent  of 
ONP  or  19.3  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning April  Fool's  Day.  They  point  out  that  a 
Japanese  defense  boost  to  5  percent  of  ONP 
(the  VS.  and  U.K.  level)  would  boost  the 
total  defense  efforts  of  Western  alllec  by  a 
robust  20  percent. 

VS.  security  types  relish  the  thought. 
They  now  look  to  allies  to  share  more  of  the 
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common  burden,  partictilarly  to  Japan, 
which  has  the  most  to  give— from  the 
world's  second-highest  CNP— and  which  has 
given  the  least  relatively:  its  0.9  percent  is 
near  rock-twttom  around  the  world. 

But  all  this  is  wishful  thinJUng.  Barring 
some  volcanic  eruption  such  as  a  second 
Korean  conflict  or  a  first  Sino-Soviet  one 
Japan  will  net  undergo  a  defense  "break- 
out." Government  there  is  strictly  by  con- 
sensus. A  consensus  has  emerged  that 
Japan's  security  is  slipping  but  not  that 
much  should  be  done  about  it.  Tokyo  will 
stick  to  augmenting  defense  by  a  microscop- 
ic 1/ 100th  of  1  percent  of  GNP  each  year 
for  the  next  five. 

Given  Tokyo's  refusal  to  bust  the  1  per- 
cent barrier  under  current  circumstances, 
what  then  can  t>e  done? 

First  and  foremost,  the  United  States  can 
pull  Japan  into  the  big  leagues  of  world  af- 
fairs, to  become  an  active  player  pitching  in 
for  the  industrialized  democracies.  Last 
summer's  economic  summit  paved  the  way 
as  the  first  gala,  summit  held  in  Tokyo  since 
the  war. 

To  further  this  new  role,  Japan  can  help 
bail  out  distant  yet  desperate  Western 
friends  such  as  Pakistan,  Egypt  and  Turkey. 

Last  year,  Tokyo  did  give  Pakistan  $54 
million.  Egypt  $115  million  and  Turkey 
nothing;  but  this  year  all  should  be  vastly 
increased- by  strong  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington if  need  be.  For  a  large  infusion  of 
Japanese  economic  aid  to  such  states  serves 
vital  and  mutual  security  interests.  Tet  it 
avoids  Tokyo's  sending  tremors  through  its 
own  polity  and  through  unforgetting  Asian 
states  that  sudden  Japanese  rearmament 
might  cntaiL 

Second.  Japan  can  also  help  bail  out  the 
United  States  in  emergencies.  It  could  pur- 
chase some  or  all  of  the  American  grain 
once  destined  for  Russia  and  dispense  it  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Third,  Japan  should  assume  more  than  its 
current  half  of  the  $1.2  billion  doled  out  an- 
nually for  U.S.  forces  stationed  on  its  is- 
lands. 

To  come  full  circle,  the  Japanese  should 
launch  a  full-blown  national  debate  about 
their  nation's  role  in  the  real  world,  the 
threats  it  faces  from  brazen  Soviet  expan- 
sion, the  durability  of  childlike  dependence 
on  U.S.  protection,  etc.  Surely  the  days  of 
tolerating  an  ^'all  directional"  Japanese  di- 
plomacy have  ended  in  Washington  and 
should  now  end  in  Tokyo.  It  is  mind-bend- 
ing to  think  that  Japan  held  recently  a  gen- 
eral election  that  evoked  scarcely  a  peep  on 
security  issues— certain  to  be  the  democra- 
cies' burning  issues  of  the  19808. 

In  essence,  capitalism's  practitioners  par 
excellence  in  Asia  must  come  to  heed  the 
sublime  words  of  their  godfather,  Adam 
Smith:  "Defense  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  opulence."* 


UPAO  EDUCATORS  MEET  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  illinou 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  University  Professors  for  Aca- 
demic Order  began  as  a  group  because 
a  number  of  concerned  professors 
wanted  to  establish  intellectual  and 
physical  order  as  well  as  standards  of 
academic  excellence  on  our  college  and 
university  campuses.  Its  first  meeting 
in  1969  was  held  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  group  returned  to  the 
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District  of  Columbia  this  past  Decem- 
ber to  hold  its  10th  anniversary  meet- 
ing. During  this  decade,  UPAO  has 
continued  to  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  Improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion climate  in  the  United  States. 

The  December  1979  meeting  includ- 
ed the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  California,  Senator  S.  I. 
Hayakawa.  a  well-known  educator 
before  his  senatorial  career.  A  number 
of  other  distinguished  educators  also 
participated  as  the  group  examined 
the  present  situation  of  American 
higher  education. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  information  on  this 
worthy  organization.  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
an  accoimt  of  the  UPAO  annual  meet- 
ing written  by  Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  UPAO's 
newsletter  Universitas: 

UPAO  Meeting  Tacklxs  Challenges  in 

HiGHEH  Education 

(By  Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese) 

Bom  in  the  tumultuous  years  of  campus 
disorders  of  the  late  1960s,  University  Pro- 
f»-3sors  of  Academic  Order  held  its  tenth  an- 
niversary meeting  on  Decemlier  15,  1979.  in 
the  place  and  city  where  its  first  gathering 
had  been  held— George  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  DC. 

A  decade  ago,  a  small  group  of  college  pro- 
fessors and  academics  gathered  together  to 
establish  a  national  organization  which 
upheld  the  function  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity to  impart  Itnowledge,  wisdom,  and 
culture  rather  than  serve  as  a  center  for  po- 
litical activity  and  social  activism.  During 
this  period,  the  war  in  Indochina  extended 
to  the  university  campuses  as  leftist  profes- 
sors and  militant  "professional"  students 
used  their  time  and  status  to  "politicize" 
the  academic  institutions  through  strikes, 
protest  marches,  petition  drives,  etc.  The 
Kent  State  incident  became  the  focus  of 
both  the  symbol  and  substance  of  the  pro- 
tests. 

The  war  wound  down,  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords were  signed.  American  troops  came 
home,  the  college  campuses  calmed  down, 
and  then  one  day,  weakened  by  a  Congress 
refusing  to  provide  aid  and  by  the  steady 
encroachments  of  its  Communist  enemies. 
South  Vietnam  fell  under  Communist  con- 
trol. The  Communist  noose  tightened  on 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  radicals  on 
campus— students  and  professors— had 
helped  stop  the  war,  but  as  a  subsequent 
event  have  shown,  the  killing  did  not  stop 
and  it  still  continues.  The  devastation  of 
Camt>odia  is  testimony  to  that  misbegotten 
era.  Present  surveys,  however,  indicate  that 
the  college  students  presently  on  campus 
are  more  concerned  with  achieving  a  job 
and  status  and  a  good  Income,  than  with  the 
complexities  of  international  relations. 

UPAO  had  a  more  far-reaching  mission 
than  restoring  the  physical  order  on 
campus.  Its  decade  of  existence  has  made  it 
a  force  to  establish  intellectual  order  on 
campuses  by  upholding  academic  standards, 
encouraging  quality  in  scholarship,  and  re- 
sisting what  it  views  to  be  the  great  present 
threat  to  academic  freedom— unionization 
of  college  and  university  faculty.  Its  annual 
meeting,  promoted  as  a  seminar  on  higher 
education,  focused  on  the  curreht  maladies 
in  higher  education  and  sought  some  reme- 
dies for  these  persistent  problems. 

At  this  annual  meeting.  Senator  S.  I. 
Hayakawa  of  California  gave  the  keynote 
address,  highlighting  his  embattled  career 
as  president  of  San  Francisco  State  College 
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confronting  radical  students  and  prof esMn. 
He  identified  the  degree  of  radicalism  of  in- 
tellectuals with  their  distance  from  the  non- 
verbal world.  He  noted  that  the  "intellectu- 
als" yearn  for  a  government  without  poll- 
tics— a  condition  acliieved  in  such  areas,  he 
observed,  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  North 
Korea.  He  concluded  by  observing  that  al- 
though universities  should  be  In  advance  of 
the  public,  it  makes  little  sense  to  have  the 
universities  dominated  by  foes  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  and  economic  system. 

After  the  Senator's  departure  for  an  un- 
usual Saturday  Senate  session  on  the  so- 
called  windfall  profits  Ux  bUl,  Dr.  Howard 
L.  Hurwitz.  who  took  on  the  New  York  edu- 
cation establishment  by  refusing  to  bow  to 
pressure  in  admitting  students  lacking 
qualifications,  discussed  the  "disorder" 
which  had  afflicted  American  education 
leading  to  abuses  through  a  watering  down 
of  curriculum  and  "students  rights"  move- 
menta.  He  recounted  his  experiences  with 
faculty  unionization,  the  "heritage  of  hate" 
remaining  after  a  school  strike,  and  such 
programs  as  bilingual  education  which  ruin 
the  very  children  they  were  designed  to 
help.  Dr.  Hurwitz,  one  of  the  newly  elected 
directors  of  UPAO,  hoped  the  group  would 
continue  to  be  a  force  to  bring  "order"  back 
into  higher  education. 

A  panel  discussion  focused  on  collective 
bargaining  in  education  with  Susan  Staub 
of  the  Concerned  Educators  Against  Forced 
Unionism  (CEAFU)  and  David  Denholm  of 
the  Public  Service  Research  CouncQ.  Den- 
holm stressed  that  "collective  bargaining" 
and  strikes  are  part  of  the  same  process. 
George  Mason  University  Professors  James 
T.  Bennett  and  Manuel  H.  Johnson  present- 
ed an  Informative  paper  based  on  extensive 
research  showing  that  the  disadvantages  of 
faculty  unionization  outweighed  the  so- 
called  benefits.  Three  reasons  have  been 
cited  for  unionization  of  faculty— fear  of  a 
budget  cut,  fear  of  Job  security,  and  fear  of 
teacher  oversupply.  The  authors  concluded 
that  unionization  of  faculty  had  not  led  to 
satisfactory  dealing  with  these  three  issues 
in  the  past  and  It  was  unlikely  that  it  would 
do  so  in  the  future.  (Even  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. Unions  cannot  protect  Jobs  at  insti- 
tutions if  the  Jobs  no  longer  exist.)  Al- 
though concluding  that  the  beneflt  from 
collective  bargaining  for  teachers  is  more 
perceived  than  real,  the  authors  detafled 
bow  "costly"  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments could  be— unionization  brought  a  cut 
in  funds  for  curriculum  and  faculty  salaries 
and  brought  a  new  area  of  governance  into 
the  academic  structure  (e.g..  a  "unl(»" 
structure  was  added  to  departments,  divi- 
sions or  schools,  faculty  senate):  rewards  in 
teaching  were  no  longer  baaed  on  perform- 
ance; and  a  certain  sacrifice  of  acadmic 
freedom  resulted  since  teacheti  were  unlike- 
ly openly  to  oppose  the  imion  policy.  Facul- 
ty unionization,  noted  Bennett  and  John- 
son, brought  really  not  much  benefit  com- 
pared to  the  significant  costs  involved. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  a  stirring 
luncheon  address  by  Dr.  Ruosell  Kirk,  who 
had  addressed  the  UPAO  annual  meeting  in 
Florida  in  1973.  Kirk's  address  followed  the 
theme  of  his  recently  published  tome  on 
education  (Decadence  and  Renewal  In  the 
Higher  Learning:  An  Episodic  History  of 
American  Unlvenity  and  College  Since 
1952,  South  Bend.  Indiana:  Regnery  Gate- 
way. Inc..  1979.  354  pages.  $1»)  as  he  identi- 
fied the  quarter  century  of  education  "dis- 
order" In  American  colleges  and  universities 
(ejg..  growth  of  the  multi-university,  and  de- 
cline of  academic  standards).  EElrk  saw  signa 
of  hope  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can education  system:  (1)  the  >«imiii»t»ioy 
numt>er  of  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  may  give  a  renewed  competitkxi 
for  quality  rather  than  quantity:  (2)  the  di- 
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minished  popular  enthusiasDii  for  ooDege 
education  may  lead  to  a  more  realistic  and 
critical  examination  and  help  to  overcome 
the  past  over-expectation  and  exaggerated 
claims  of  a  college  education  ("Evmrooe 
goes  to  college  and  can  become  a  king");  (3) 
the  increasing  conservatism  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  extending  to  college  under- 
graduates and  the  disrupUon  of  the  196Cs  is 
looked  upon  as  a  fad.  a  passing  ideoloTical 
fascination  ("When  the  public  is  in  a  conserv- 
ative mood,  conservative  ideas  come 
back"):  and  (4)  an  increasing  interest  In  a 
coherent  curriculum  will  strengthen  the  at- 
tempt to  integrate  knowledge,  develop 
order,  and  abandon  a  "cafeteria"  approach 
to  education  subjects.  Even  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, noted  Kirk,  was  moving  away  from  the 
open  curriculum  and  returning  to  require- 
ment of  essential  subjects. 

All  was  not  roses  as  the  scholar  from 
Piety  Hill  reminded  his  audiences  that  large 
obstacles  still  worked  against  these  reforms: 
the  state  of  American  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  was  "ghastly  still"  with  no  im- 
provement and  the  situation  was  made 
worse  by  a  growing  addiction  to  television, 
drug  problems,  and  Interference  by  the 
courts.  The  graduates  of  high  schools,  en- 
tering college  as  "functional  llllteratea," 
caused  problems  for  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  imionizatlon  of 
teachers,  led  by  the  Ideological  cliques  of 
unions  like  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, substituted  a  desire  for  power  rather 
than  dedication  to  improved  education. 
There  was  also  the  erroneous  American  pre- 
occupation with  vocational  education  lead- 
ing to  discarding  courses  of  humane  studies 
which  did  not  give  "Immediate  results." 
Kirk  emphasized  that  the  American  public 
needed  to  be  reminded  that  the  higher 
learning  does  matter  and  that  every  society 
needs  a  certain  number  of  people  genuinely 
educated. 

Kirk  entertained  the  audience  with  his 
own  bizarre  examples  of  the  faUuie  of 
American  education  via  students  he  had 
met  Noting  G.  K.  Chesterton's  words, 
"There  is  no  Joy  without  a  cause."  Kirk  told 
bis  audience  they  would  be  bored  if  they 
didnt  have  a  cause  to  fight  for  and  urged 
them  to  continue  the  cause  of  harmony  and 
order  in  education  with  all  the  resulting 
rights  and  obligations. 

The  afternoon  session  featured  a  video- 
tape preview  of  Dr.  Milton  Friedman's  new 
television  aeries  on  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  "Ftee  to  Choose."  The  after- 
noon seminar  included  an  open  discussion 
led  by  Or.  Charles  Moaer's  appraisal  of  some 
current  university  problems  including  how 
to  deal  with  dertlning  enrollments,  upgrad- 
ing faculty,  grade  inflation,  improved  cur- 
riculum, and  Incentives  for  faculty  for  pro- 
fessional improvementa.  Dr.  Moser  de- 
scribed recent  developments  at  OWU.  The 
discussion  was  lively  as  memlien  sought  to 
find  the  practical  means  to  make  Institu- 
tions of  higho'  learning  a  better  embodi- 
ment of  the  task  to  promote  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

Not  a  group  to  shy  away  from  controver- 
sy, the  UPAO  members  passed  two  resolu- 
tions. One  supported  the  University  of 
Maryland's  decision  not  to  hire  a  professed 
Marxist  as  the  head  of  its  department  of 
government  and  politics  and  rejecting  the 
censure  of  the  Univmity  of  Manrland  by  a 
rival  organisation  of  university  professoia. 
The  resolution  noted  that  Uie  Unlvenity  of 
Maryland's  action,  in  rejecting  someone 
who  would  impose  his  views  on  students, 
had  advanced  and  not  retarded  academic 
treedom.  A  second  resolution  opposed  col- 
lective bargaining  and  compulsory  unionism 
for  faculty  members  as  not  b^ng  compati- 
ble with  academic  treedom  and  academic 
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■tandards.  Bot^  reaolutions  passed  unani- 
mously. 
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other  social  programs,  the  impact  as 
underscored  by  Carl  Rowan  would  be 
devastating.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  enter  in  the  Record  Mr.  Rowan's 
excellent  article. 

KiCKIHG  THK  Pool 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Suppose  you  know  of  a  poor  family— a 
mother  earning  the  minimum  wage  with 
three  children— tliat  gets  $129-worth  of  food 
stamps  each  month  (the  average). 

Suppose  someone  teUs  you  that  the  chil- 
dren in  ttiat  family  eat  in  the  school  lunch 
program  every  day.  Would  you  insist  on 
taking  away  up  to  45  per  cent  of  the  fam- 
ily's food  stamp  benefits  as  part  of  your  pro- 
gram to  cut  the  budget? 

That  is  the  Idnd  of  moral  and  human 
issue  we  Americans  confront  as  we  try  to 
wliip  inflation  by  balancing  the  budget. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  has  made  his  decision. 
He  is  sponsoring  legislation  that  would  save 
some  $600  million  a  year  by  reducing  food 
stamp  benefits  by  over  (9  a  month  for  each 
child  of  school  age  in  a  household.  An  even 
more  drastic  cutback,  about  double  that 
amount,  has  been  suggested  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

These  proposals  stem  from  the  belief  that 
school  lunch  benefits  "overlap"  with  food 
stamps  and  thus  constitute  duplication  and 
waste.  But  that  line  of  thinking  outrages 
Americans  who  believe  that  the  school 
lunch  program  "complements"  food  stamps 
and  that  no  person  can  be  well  fed  in  the 
U.S.  today  on  58  cents  per  meal,  which  is 
the  most  the  stamp  program  allots  in  its 
Thrifty  Food  Plan,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's lowest-cost  menu. 

The  food  stamp  fracas  is  Just  one  of  many 
current  bits  of  evidence  that  in  our  society 
bad  situations  often  produce  terrible  "solu- 
tions." 

With  President  Carter's  encouragement, 
much  of  the  Congress  is  whacUng  away 
recklessly  at  the  1981  budget,  as  though  it  is 
trying  to  pound  the  life  out  of  a  snake 
called  inflation.  In  its  frenetic,  sometimes 
conscienceless  slashing,  the  Congress  can  In- 
flict wounds  upon  this  society  that  will  last 
far  longer  than  inflation. 

One  of  the  few  laudable  Innovations  in 
Mr.  Charter's  1981  budget  is  a  program  to 
give  meaningful  training  to  the  thousands 
of  unemployed  teen-agers  who  blight  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  But  now,  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  Herbert  Hoovei  ism  gone-mad. 
House  Budget  Committee  Chainnan  Rot>ert 
N.  Ciaimo  and  a  coalition  of  conservative 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  voted  to 
defer  such  training. 

On  paper  this  looks  like  fiscal  frugality:  in 
the  real  world  it  would  pump  poison  into 
the  social  mainstream  of  America.  For  every 
million  dollars  "saved"  by  leaving  these 
young  Americans  unable  to  cope  in  this  soci- 
ety, you  and  I  are  going  to  pay  billions  in 
welfare,  food  stamps,  Medicaid  and  losses 
through  crime. 

In  the  current  madness,  reactionary  forces 
in  Congress  want  to  block  child  health  pro- 
grams, reduce  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
repeal  portions  of  the  Truth-In-Lending  Law 
so  that  a  store  tiiat  has  signed  an  agreement 
that  a  family  will  pay  $20  a  month  on  its 
bill  can  demand  that  the  family  pay  $40  a 
month— which  could  drive  many  families 
into  bankruptcy. 

Let  me  say  more  about  the  Implications  of 
putting  the  food  stamp  program  on  the 
anti-inflaUon  "hit  list"  It  Ulustrates  per- 
fectly what  Rep.  William  Brodhead  said  to 
Oialmo: 

"We  can  kick  the  hell  out  of  poor  people 
because  they  aren't  numerous  and  they 
aren't  represented  (among  the  lobbyists)  in 
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this  room.  This  is  not  political  courage;  this 
is  a  political  cheap  shot" 

A  recent  Agriculture  Department  study 
found  that  only  I  In  10  families  in  its 
Thrifty  Pood  Plan  gets  the  recommenaed 
daily  allowances  of  the  seven  basic  nutri- 
ents. So  a  child  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
Itmch  at  school  is  simply  getting  a  better 
chance  at  a  minimally  adequate  diet— Just 
as  other  food  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
pregnant  women  complement  the  food 
stamp  program. 

There  are  other  flaws  In  the  Helms  pro- 
posal, but  the  most  discouraging  thing  is 
what  It  says  about  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica In  this  era  of  anti-Inflation  panic.  Over 
the  past  dozen  years  we  documented  the 
widespread  existence  of  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  developed  programs  to  wipe  that 
blot  off  of  our  society. 

Are  we  now  ready  to  take  a  step  back- 
wards toward  more  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion?* 


ARCHBISHOP  ROliflKO  AND  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUPORinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  events  continue  to  unfold 
in  El  Salvador  in  the  wake  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Archbishop  Oscar  Ar- 
hulfo  Romero,  it  is  useful  for  us  to 
consider  the  views  of  this  dedicated 
man. 

Two  days  before  his  murder.  Arch- 
bishop Romero  was  interviewed  by  two 
reporters  from  KPFA-FM  radio  from 
Berkeley.  Calif.  A  transcript  of  that 
interview  was  printed  in  the  March  27. 
1980.  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  ask  that  it 
be  reprinted  here  for  all  to  review. 

The  interview  follows: 

Am  IirmviEw  Wrm  Abcrbishop  Romero 

The  following  interview  with  Archbishop 
Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  of  El  Salvador  was 
conducted  by  John  Clements  and  Amoldo 
Ramos  for  KPFA-FM,  Berkeley,  two  days 
l)efore  the  archbishop's  murder  Monday. 

Question:  The  Charter  Administration 
wants  to  give  El  Salvador  about  $55  million 
in  economic  and  what  U.S.  officials  describe 
as  "n(Hilethal"  military  aid.  What  is  yoiu-  re- 
sponse to  this  offer? 

Archbishop  Romero:  I  have  made  this 
quite  clear  In  my  letter  to  President  Carter 
last  month.  We  appreciate  this  aid.  but  the 
conditions  accompanying  the  aid  will  decide 
whether  it  will  be  welcome.  What  is  impor- 
tant for  us  is  that  the  aid  not  be  used  to  re- 
press our  people.  The  aid  must  net  bring 
U.S.  Intervention  against  our  people.  If 
those  are  the  conditions,  the  aid  will  not  be 
welcome  by  our  people. 

Q:  Do  you  think  such  aid  constitutes  in- 
tervention? 

A:  The  aid  in  Itself  is  not  intervention,  and 
It  Is  necessary.  But  this  aid  Is  only  to  the 
government,  and  it  reenforces  the  govern- 
ment's program.  It  does  not  support  a  pro- 
gram drawn  up  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Q:  Recently,  the  civilian-military  Junta 
now  ruling  El  Salvador  passed  an  agrarian- 
reform  law.  Critics  charge  that  it  is  being 
used  to  cover  up  increased  repression  in  the 
countryside. 

A:  The  agrarian  reform  is,  by  all  means,  a 
good  thing.  It  tias  taken  away  all  the  land- 
holdings  larger  than  1,200  acres,  and  they 
are  to  be  given  to  the  people.  In  itself,  this 
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is  good,  but  the  danger  Is  that  along  with 
the  reform  has  come  a  state  of  siege,  sup- 
posedly to  keep  the  right  from  interfering 
with  the  reform.  But,  in  reality,  repression 
against  the  people  has  increased  tremen- 
dously. In  areas  not  affected  by  the  reform, 
the  military  is  quite  active,  the  people  are 
being  repressed.  People  are  fleeiiig  the 
(Muntryside,  coming  here  to  San  Salvador, 
or  going  into  the  mountains  to  sleep,  be- 
cause if  they  are  found  at  night  by  the  secu- 
rity forces  they  will  be  killed.  Armed  troops 
search  farmhouses,  bum  peasants'  posses- 
sions and  kill  people.  Terror  la  rampant  in 
the  countryside.  The  agrarian  reform  is  in 
itself  a  good  thing,  but  it  Is  accompanied  by 
torture  and  repression  which  distorts  the 
good  will  implicit  in  reform,  and  therefore 
the  law  Is  not  supported  by  the  people.  I 
cannot  verify  repression  against  specific  or- 
ganizations, but,  since  the  reform  Is  l>elng 
carried  out  by  the  armed  forces,  the  people 
fear  it  will  lead  to  the  militarization  of  the 
countryside. 

Q:  Recent  press  reports  say  there  may  be 
a  significant  numl>er  of  U.S.  military  advis- 
ers in  El  Savador.  Is  that  true? 

A:  I've  heard  of  this.  In  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Carter.  I  asked  him  to  refrain  from 
direct  military  intervention  In  our  country, 
because  it  would  mean  support  for  the  re- 
pression of  our  people.  Carter  says  any  mili- 
tary aid  would  be  in  noncombat  activity 
such  as  transport  communications  and  lo- 
gistics. But  this  answer  does  not  satisfy  me. 
because  the  aid  Is  going  directly  to  the  secu- 
rity forces,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  repressing  the  people.  I  don't  deny  that 
there  are  provocations  by  the  left,  but  the 
response  by  the  security  forces  is  totally  out 
of  proportion.  In  many  cases  the  repression 
comes  down  with  no  provocation  at  alL  In 
fact  there  Is  a  clear  program  aimed  at  de- 
stroying the  popular  organizations.  Leaders 
of  unions  and  other  popular  organizations 
are  being  systematically  persecuted.  Some 
people,  looking  Just  at  the  right  wing,  think 
that  social  Injustice  is  responsible  for  all  the 
violence.  And  there  are  those  who  see  provo- 
cations from  the  left  as  the  only  problem, 
but  really  there  are  three  sources  of  vio- 
lence: the  right,  the  left  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  people  are  confused,  but  we 
cannot  see  the  popular  outburst  as  Just  the 
demands  of  the  left  The  popular  organiza- 
tions are  voicing  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  demands  of  the  people  are  Just.  But 
sometimes  the  people's  anger  goes  too  far 
and  there  are  acts  of  violence  which  I  do  not 
support 

Q:  Some  observers  consider  the  current 
upheaval  to  be  caused  by  an  extremist  mi- 
nority. Is  this  true? 

A:  There  is  a  terrorist  minority  within  the 
left  .  .  .  But  in  the  left  there  are  two  sec- 
tors, the  popular  organizations  and  the 
armed  clandestine  organizations.  But  they 
support  the  popular  organizations  because 
they  articulate  the  basic  needs  of  the 
people. 

Q:  The  Charter  Administration  believes 
that  unless  the  people  of  El  Salvador  sup- 
port the  Junta  only  chaos  will  occur. 

A:  Those  are  not  the  only  two  alterna- 
tives. The  United  States  is  ignoring  the  al- 
ternative presented  by  the  people,  who  are 
already  Involved  in  their  liberation  process. 

Q:  You  have  been  criticized  for  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  the  church  as  a  shep- 
herd of  your  flock.  How  do  you  respond  to 
this? 

A:  In  good  conscience  I  can  say  that  I  am 
very  comfortable  with  my  role  as  what  you 
call  the  .shepherd  of  my  flock  .  .  .  The 
church  cannot  separate  Itself  from  the  poli- 
tics and  dally  life  of  the  people.  I  must  illu- 
minate with  evangelical  light  I  will  criticize 
the  bad  and  support  what  is  good.  Within 
this  lies  the  autonomy  of  the  church.  I  am 
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not  at  the  service  of  any  ideology.  I  im  at 
the  service  of  the  popular  organisations,  al- 
though not  with  the  violent  groups.  I  feel 
complete  freedom  to  tell  you,  in  this  inter- 
view, the  areas  in  which  I  disagree  with  the 
popular  organizations  and  the  areas  in 
which  I  agree  with  them.  And  I  have  tre- 
mendous hope  in  the  popular  organizations. 
By  Involving  myself  in  the  people's  struggle. 
I  am  not  making  an  opportunistic  move.  I 
am  taking  the  position  which  the  church 
has  to  take. 

Q:  The  Christian  Democratic  Party  along 
with  memben  of  the  armed  forces  make  up 
the  government  Does  it  have  a  broad,  popu- 
larbacking? 

A:  They  have  lost  a  lot  of  ground.  Their 
Intentions  are  good:  they  are  operating  in 
good  faith,  but  on  the  level  of  acticns.  it  Is 
clear  that  the  people  see  them  as  responsi- 
ble in  i>art  for  the  repression  which  is  being 
carried  out  against  them.  Perhaps  they  are 
responsible  for  the  reforms  which,  I  repeat 
are  good,  but  they  are  also  responsible  for 
the  broadening  of  repression.  This  confuses 
the  people.  They  pass  their  reforms  as  if  ev- 
erything would  be  OK,  and  this  makes  the 
reaction  by  the  popular  organizations 
an>ear  unjust  But  the  popular  organiza- 
tions are  not  reacting  to  reform.  They  are 
reacting  to  repression.  And  their  moves  are 
Just 

Q:  Do  you  have  a  message  for  Salvadorans 
in  the  United  States? 

A:  Yes.  Salvadorans.  regardless  of  your 
faith.  I  think  Ood  has  given  us  the  role  of 
sumwrting  the  people's  struggle.  Whether 
you  live  In  El  Salvador  or  not  you  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  Salvadoran  process:  you 
caimot  regard  the  United  States  as  a  refuge. 
You  can  do  magnificent  things  for  your 
people.* 


WEST  GERMAN  CANCER  SPECIAL- 
IST VISITS  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GBORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
use  of  laetrOe  In  treating  cancer  has 
been  going  on  for  years  elsewhere.  It  is 
one  of  the  standard  treatments  used  in 
Germany,  for  example.  Dr.  Hans 
Nieper.  a  well-known  cancer  specialist 
from  Germany,  is  a  strong  proponent 
of  laetrile.  He  visited  the  United 
States  this  March  and  made  some 
statements  on  this  subject.  I  would 
commend  his  statements  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
yet  cosponsored  my  bill— H.R.  4045— to 
legalize  the  use  of  laetrile.  to  thought- 
fully consider  his  statements.  What 
follows  are  excerpts  from  a  press  re- 
lease dated  March  IS.  1980,  by  Ger- 
trude Elngels  Public  Relations  Firms: 

From  Hannover.  West  Germany.  Dr.  Hans 
Nieper,  SI,  world-famous  cancer  specialist, 
who  prescribes  Laetrile,  was  recently  hon- 
ored in  Beverly  Hills,  California.  This 
charming  doctor  has  every  reason  to  boast 
of  his  triumphant  career. 

The  diimer  was  hosted  by  Edith  Ooetz. 
daughter  of  the  late  movie  mogul  Louis  B. 
Mayer.  Among  the  guests  attending  were 
Fred  MacMurray:  his  wife,  June  Raver,  Red 
Buttons:  his  wife,  Alicia:  Nancy  Sinatra: 
Jack  Lemmon:  Natalie  Wood:  Robert 
Wagner;  Chudi  Feingarten:  Laura  Mako. 
David  Selznick.  Jr.  and  many  others. 
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Fted  ICaclfumy.  Alicia  Buttooa.  «nd 
Chuck  Feingarten,  cancer  vtcttms  sre  pa- 
tients of  Dr.  Nieper. 

Before  rrtumtaig  to  Oermaay.  Nieper  and 
bis  lovely  wife.  Helga.  visited  Washtogton 
and  were  feted  at  the  Ooamos  Club.  Boats 
were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Burk.  Dr.  Boik 
worked  as  a  bk>-cfaemlst  for  IS  years  at  the 
United  States  Cancer  Instttute. 

He  Is  pleased  with  the  results  of  bis  meta- 
bolic therapy.  Including  UMtrile,  enzymes 
and  vitamins  for  cancer  patients.  He  re- 
ceives about  1,000  applicants  per  month 
from  the  states.  He  glowingly  speaks  of  the 
many  incurables  whose  symptoms  he  has 
completely  controlled.  He  emphatleally 
states.  "Laetrile  is  ofHcially  dedarad  a 
cancer  supportive  treatment  In  Oennany 
and  has  been  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century." 

He  recalls.  "When  I  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent studying  Internal  medtdne  In  19S1. 
part  of  my  official  PTamlnatlon  was  to  treat 
a  patient  suffering  from  stomach  canoer 
and  I  remember  ao  vividly  the  examining 
professor's  suggestion  to  try  Laetrile.  As  my 
practice  grew,  I  became  more  absmlied  with 
what  Laetrile  could  remedy,  and  I  have  used 
it  faithfully  for  the  past  IS  yean  with  tre- 
mendous suocea." 

Dr.  Nieper  was  Indeed  surprised  by  the 
U.S.  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  second 
decision,  reversing  and  remanding  the  case 
t>ack  to  Judge  Luther  Bohanon  for  further 
proceedings.  Their  first  dedsloo  upheld  the 
Oklahoma  Judge's  dedsioD  that  terminally 
ill  cancer  patients  would  get  iJ^etrUe  under 
the  affidavit  system  signed  by  a  physician. 

What  happened  since  then?  Have  we  lost 
faith  in  our  doctors? 

Dr.  Nieper  declared.  "I  cannot  believe  it 
What  is  the  stir  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration "Grandfather  clause"  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  Laetrile  whm  we  have 
had  success  all  over  the  world?  We  don't 
have  this  trouble  in  Germany." 

Nieper  explained  the  differenoe  t)etween 
Injectables  of  Laetrile  and  the  tabtets.  He 
stated.  "No  one  dies  troni  taking  Laetrile: 
and  occasional  abrupt  drop  In  blood  pres- 
sure can  be  caused  by  large  doses  of  the  in- 
travenously injected  substance. 

"The  patient  has  to  lie  down  for  about 
one  to  two  hoUrs  and  must  be  monitored. 
This  occurrence  very  seldom  happens  be- 
cause the  cyanide  detoxication  process  takes 
place.  Tablets  of  Ijtetrile  work  slower 
therefore,  tablets  do  not  produce  the  low 
blood  pressure." 

"What  do  you  prescribe  for  High  blood 
pressure?"  I  asked. 

"High  blood  pressure  can  be  decreased  by 
injection  If  necessary  with  sodium  pruaside, 
the  magnesitmi  salt  of  vitamin  B-13." 

Nieper  explained.  "I  talked  with  the  celeb- 
rities about  metabolic  dlseaaea  and  the 
energy  crises." 

He  stated  that  measures  to  prevont  cancer 
were  being  taken  by  Natalie  Wood,  who 
takes  bromelain  (a  product  manufactured 
from  pineapple  plants.)  Robert  Wagner. 
Nancy  Sinatra,  and  Red  Buttons  consume 
magnesium  orotate  (one  gram  per  day). 
Jack  Lemmon  does  likewiae.  Nlep«-  also  rec- 
ommends selenium  (one  half  milligram  p«- 
day).  Steptianie  Powers  "devours"  brome- 
lain and  selenium  by  taking  S  capsules  a 
day. 

Helper  believes  In  carrot  Juice:  1  tsp.  of 
cream  added  to  an  •  oa.  ^aas  of  carrot  Juloe. 

"What  does  the  cream  do?"  I  asked. 

He  answered.  "The  cream  helps  to  absorb 
the  beU  carotene  whidi  inactivates  the 
blofddng  shields  on  the  sturfaoe  of  the 
cancer  oella" 

Helper  asserted  that  the  effecttve  preven- 
tive measures  should  be  used  before  and 
after  siu^ery. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prime  time  press  conference  are  not  going 
to  do  the  trick.  The  problem  goes  beyond 
appearances.  People  lack  confidence  In  their 
ability  to  invest  and  gain  over  the  long 
term,  and  that  to  a  very  dangerous  sign  for 
the  economy.  Less  investment  means  lower 
growth,  fewer  Jobs,  a  dwindling  tax  base. 
And  yet.  we  have  borrowed  nearly  a  trillion 
dollars  from  that  future,  as  the  national 
debt  continues  to  accumulate. 

Last  Friday  President  Carter  unveiled  yet 
another  program  to  halt  inflation.  Rather, 
he  unveiled  parts  of  a  program— according 
to  Alfred  Kahn.  the  President  meant  to  talk 
about  the  need  for  regulatory  reform,  but 
that  portion  of  thto  speech  was  omitted  be- 
cause several  pages  stuck  together.  Thto 
may  be  the  first  time  Mr.  Carter  has  gotten 
something  to  stick.  It  does  not,  however, 
help  the  President  to  convince  the  public 
that  he  has  a  serious,  comprehensive  pro- 
gram in  hand. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Carter  helped  by  stating  he 
proposed  $18  billion  in  spending  cuts,  when 
he  meant  to  propose  $13  billion.  But  that 
error  dramatized  the  Inadequacy  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program— how  much  differ- 
ence can  $5  billion  make  In  a  $600  billion 
budget? 

What  then  does  the  President  offer?  I 
have  said  it  before  and  I  say  it  again— the 
administration  offers  unprecedented  in- 
creases In  taxation,  and  will  propose  modest, 
short-term  cuts  In  spending.  Let  us  try  to 
consider  some  of  the  details,  painful  though 
that  may  be.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  de- 
tailed spending  cuts  have  yet  to  be  made 
public  But  what  we  have  does  not  inspire 
confidence. 

For  example,  look  at  some  of  the  proposed 
cuts  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  finance 
committee,  where  I  serve  as  ranking  Repub- 
lican. $400  million  to  be  saved  by  delaying  a 
new  Medicaid  program  for  one  year;  $1  bil- 
lion by  delaying  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing  for  one  year.  These  are  not  spend- 
ing cuts,  they  are  deferrals.  What  has 
become  of  the  President's  commitment  to 
long-term  spending  restraint?  On  the  tax- 
ation side,  we  do  have  specifics.  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  are  up  over  $30  billion.  The  wlnd- 
faU  profiu  tax  will  bring  $13  bUIion.  We  will 
have  an  oil  import  fee  later  converted  to  a 
gas  tax— adding  another  $10  billion,  and  $3 
billion  through  withholding  taxes  on  inter- 
est and  dividends.  Then  again,  in  the  "pre- 
crisis"  Carter  budget,  inflation  had  already 
boosted  personal  income  taxes  by  about 
$16.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1081— now  the 
administration  further  proposes  to  squeeze 
the  taxpayer,  already  hit  by  taxflation.  even 
harder. 

The  Carter  people  don't  mention  that  thto 
will  mean  a  further  disincentive  to  savings 
and  Investment,  at  a  time  when  we  desper- 
ately need  to  encourage  both.  They  haven't 
added  up  their  new  math— to  discover  that 
overall  taxes  will  rise  by  about  $93  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  To  an  all  time  record  in 
Peace  time— 31.9  percent  of  QNP. 

In  short,  we  have  a  prescription  for  con- 
tinued low  productivity,  sluggish  economic 
growth— and  fewer  Jobs.  It  to  not  an  anti- 
dote to  Inflation,  it  to  a  program  looking  for 
a  rationale— but  then,  what  else  to  new  In 
the  Carter  White  House? 

If  the  President  has  no  answers  for  our  di- 
lemma, what  can  we  do?  I  submit  that  we 
need  deeper  and  lasting  spending  cuts,  not 
Just  one-year  deferrals— and  a  commitment 
to  tax  reduction  in  future  fiscal  years. 

Tax  policy  in  thto  country  has  tended,  in 
recent  yean,  to  encourage  consumption  and 
discourage  Investment,  savings,  and  capital 
formation.  Among  major  industrialized  na- 
tions, the  United  States  ranks  last  in  savings 
as  a  percent  of  income,  last  in  fixed  invest- 
ment as  a  percent  of  GNP  and  last  in  produc- 
tivity growth.   This  is  no  accident.   It  is 
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not  (»used  by  the  profligacy  of  our  citizens. 
It  to  caused  by  tax  policy. 

The  extreme  progressivity  of  our  income 
tax  system  to  one  problem.  High  tax  rates 
for  middle  income  taxpayers  discourage  pro- 
ductive activity.  This  problem  to  made  more 
acute  by  inflation.  Individuals  often  must 
pay  a  higher  tax  although  they  receive  no 
real  increase  in.  their  income.  Such  taxfla- 
tion is,  to  me,  the  biggest  windfall  profit  of 
all— and  it  to  directly  attributable  to  a  feder- 
al government  that  equates  a  printing  press 
with  sound  currency.  We  have  a  capital 
crisis  in  this  country.  Capital  needed  for  in- 
vestment is  eroded  because  our  tax  system 
does  not  recognize  inflation-caused  under- 
depreciation  of  assets.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
depreciate  assets  at  a  price  that  is  only  a 
fraction  of  their  replacement  cost.  Invest- 
ment is  discouraged  in  other  ways  also.  For 
example,  dividends  are  taxed  twice  in  our 
system— once  as  profit  to  the  corporation 
and  again  as  income  to  the  recipient. 

Tax  reduction  should  take  the  form  of  in- 
dexing the  income  tax  to  inflation,  to  elimi- 
nate future  revenue  windfalls  to  the  treas- 
ury: tax  incentives  for  savings  and  invest- 
ment: and  some  form  of  corporate  tax  relief 
to  stimulate  real,  non-inflationary  growth— 
perhaps  by  adopting  one  of  the  proposato 
for  accelerating  depreciation  of  capital 
assets.  By  planning  tax  relief  for  future 
fiscal  years,  we  can  avoid  upsetting  the  cur- 
rent budget,  yet  give  the  nation  a  clear  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  stable  growth,  and 
show  our  determination  to  battle  our  way 
out  of  the  mire  of  stagflation.  If  we  can  do 
that,  we  will  make  the  Job  of  monetary 
policy  easier.  By  deflating  people's  expecta- 
tion of  continuing  inflation  and  slow 
growth,  we  wUl  reduce  incentives  for  incur- 
ring debt.  Then  the  FED  can  permit  inter- 
est rates  to  moderate,  and  we  can  all 
breathe  easier.  Those  rates  would  never 
have  gone  so  high  had  the  President  fol- 
lowed clear,  consistent,  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  over  the  last  three  years. 

Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  3  years  of  Carter  economics.  The 
1980  elections  are  truly  a  watershed.  Thto 
year  we  will  make  decisions  that  determine 
for  decades  to  come  the  shape  of  our  econo- 
my, the  extent  of  our  individual  freedoms 
and  opportunities,  and  the  leadership  we 
give  to  the  troubled  world  in  which  we  live. 
In  1980,  we  will  decide  what  promises  we 
wish  to  keep,  to  ourselves  and  to  humanity. 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  get  involved 
in  the  decision-making  process.  We  need  to 
hear  your  voices.  We  require  your  view- 
point, and  we  can  benefit  from  your  imper- 
ishable conviction  that  the  best  economy  to 
a  free  economy,  and  the  best  America  to  one 
in  which  opportunity's  door  is  ndt  closed  off 
by  the  deadening  hand  of  bureaucracy. 

It  to  a  fight  that  never  ends— and  in  which 
we  must  all  remain  always  on  guard.  Keep 
up  the  fight,  and  one  day  even  Washington. 
D.C.  may  get  the  message  that  we  can  never 
spend  our  way  to  national  happiness— but 
we  very  easily  spend  ourselves  into  national 
disaster.* 


THE  SOVIET  UNION'S  SELECTIVE 
TECHNOLOGY  STRATEGY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLuiiois 
IK  THE  ROUSZ  OP  HEPRSSKHTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  said  and  written  about 
the  very  great  lead  the  United  States 
has  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  matters 
of  technology.  What  is  not  •ir^i»>i«aH 
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however,  is  that  this  lead  is  bigger  in 
some  areas  than  in  others.  Yes,  we  do 
have  a  lead  In  computer  technology 
and  in  chemical  and  plastic  technol- 
ogies as  well.  But  in  weaponry  the 
United  States  "retains  a  lead  in  de- 
fense technology  but  the  Soviet  Union 
is  coming  on  fast  and  is  ahead  in  some 
ways," 

The  words  in  quotation  marlcs  come 
from  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  an  overview  of  the 
technology  race.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention,  for  it  underscores  some- 
thing many  of  us  forget:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  the  capability  of  concen- 
trating its  resources  on  weaponry.  In 
many  areas  of  defense  the  Soviet 
Union  is  either  equal  to  or  well  ahead 
of  the  United  States.  We  should  stop 
being  so  smug  about  our  technological 
lead  in  other  areas  and  start  realizing 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  putting  all  its 
efforts  into  becoming  the  strongest 
military  power  in  the  world. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Soviets  Strive  To  Catch  the 
United  States  in  Technology  and 
Make  Some  Gains,"  from  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  March  21. 1980. 

Sovirrs  Strive  To  Catch  thx  UifrrxD 
States  in  Techrologt  Ain>  Make  Sohe 
Gains 

Birt  n.s.s.R.  PACES  obstacles,  among  them  a 

SYSTEM  that  DETERS  RISK-TAKING 

Smuggling  home  a  computer 

The  U.S.  and  Russia  are  glaring  at  each 
other  again.  With  the  Soviet  Union  swarm- 
ing over  Afghanistan  and  exiling  its  dissi- 
dents, the  Carter  administration  has  tabled 
SALT  and  seemingly  put  detente,  too,  on 
the  shelf. 

Whether  it  to  the  start  of  a  new  cold  war 
or  only  a  chilly  spell  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
U.S. -Soviet  skirmiiihlng  is  under  way  on  sev- 
eral fronts:  wheat,  human  rights,  the 
summer  Olympics,  public  opinion  in  Moslem 
lands. 

As  competition  overshadows  cooperation, 
one  battleground  emerges  as  critical.  It  to 
technology.  How  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  fare  in  economics,  defense  and  even 
world  prestige  in  the  future  will  depend  in- 
creasingly on  their  scientific  and  industrial 
innovation.  President  Carter's  embargo  on 
high-tectuiology  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union— broadened  thto  week— only  under- 
scores the  importance  of  thto  rivalry. 

It  to  almost  reflexive  to  think  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  inferior  in  technology.  But 
to  some  extent  thto  impression  is  due  to  dif- 
fering priorities:  The  Soviets  may  not  be 
making  their  very  best  effort  in,  say,  video- 
tape recorders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  mounting  an  expensive  and  high-pri- 
ority effort  to  close  the  technological  gap 
where  they  consider  it  most  criticaL  How 
are  they  doing? 

Secret  science 

The  Russians,  of  course,  aren't  saying. 
They  are  so  secretive  about  science  and  in- 
dustry that  vtoiting  U.S.  businessmen  are 
sometimes  barred  from  sites  where  equip- 
ment they  have  sold  to  the  Russians  to 
being  installad.  Soviet  scientists  often  dont 
participate  in  International  conferences  at 
which  papen  are  presented  (and  at  which 
foreign  colleagues  can  Judge  other  nations' 
progress). 

Outside  observers  thus  aren't  always  cer- 
tain, or  in  agreement,  in  their  evaluations  of 
Soviet  expertise.  Some  see  the  Russians 
making  rapid  strides  in  specific  fields.  And 
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there  are  some  areas,  such  as  welding  tech- 
niques and  high-voltage  power  lines,  where 
the  Soviet  technology  to  thought  to  be 
superior. 

But  overall,  a  lot  of  observers  seem  to 
agree  with  Lawrence  Klein,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  chairman  of 
Wharton  E>;onomic  Forecasting  Associates, 
who  says  of  Soviet  technology:  "The  gap 
ton't  closing.  They're  putting  money  into  it, 
but  I  can't  see  that  they're  getting  results." 

Explaining  the  obstacles  to  innovation, 
many  Westerners  cite  peculiarities  of  the 
Soviet  economic  system.  At  its  most  basic, 
the  problem  to  a  disinclination  to  take 
chances.  "There  to  a  constant  fear  among 
bureaucrats,"  says  a  VS.  metato  executive, 
"that  if  an  unproven  technology  doesn't 
work,  they  will  end  up  in  Siberia."  But  to  a 
XJJS.  manager,  one  Western  economtot  com- 
ments, "risk  to  an  opportunity,  because 
that's  where  the  payoffs  are." 
Production  lag 

Many  Russia-watchers  perceive  a  broad 
gulf  between  laboratory  and  factory.  In  case 
after  case,  the  Russians  seem  to  be  close  to 
the  West  in  their  theoretical  grasp  of  a  field 
of  technology  but  far  behind  in  applying  it 

It  to  necessary,  too.  to  distinguish  t>etween 
military  and  civilian  technology  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  military  gets  priority  in 
money  and  resources.  It  also  to  ultrasecret, 
and  Westerners  tell  of  cases  where  Soviet  ci- 
vilian indiistries  have  labored  to  invent  de- 
vices that  the  armed  forces  already  had. 

But  the  Soviet  system  has  some  major  ad- 
vantages in  the  technology  race.  One  to  a 
large  pool  of  workers  with  technical  train- 
ing. Soviet  planners  can  allocate  thto  man- 
power, along  with  other  resources,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  national  needs.  They  are 
freer  of  constraints  of  public  opiaion  or  en- 
vironmental worries.  And  despite  the  Carter 
administration's  clampdown  on  exports, 
they  can  buy  or  copy  much  western  technol- 
ogy. 

What  follows  to  an  assessment  of  Soviet 
technology  in  some  Important  fields  as  seen 
by  knowledgeable  Western  observers. 
Computers 

The  Russians  appear  to  trail  the  U.S.  in 
all  aspects  of  computer  technology  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
machines.  One  student  of  Soviet  technology 
says,  however,  that  "a  catching-up  process  to 
definitely  under  way." 

Large  Soviet  computers  are  modeled  on 
the  IBM  360,  which  the  U.S.  company  intro- 
duced about  15  years  ago,  and  on  the  IBM 
370,  introduced  in  1970.  But  the  Russians 
didn't  begin  mass-producing  their  versions, 
called  Ryads,  untU  the  mid-1970s.  Richard 
Merwin,  a  George  Washington  University 
professor  and  former  IBM  engineer,  recalls 
a  vtoit  to  Soviet  computer  centers:  'It 
looked  as  though  they  had  a  set  of  manu- 
facturing prints  for  IBM  computers,"  he 
says.  "Even  the  colors  were  the  same." 

Production  to  a  big  problem,  however. 
Reinhold  Sell,  who  researches  East  Europe- 
an markets  for  International  Data  Corp.  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  says  that  though  the  Rus- 
sians "are  capable  of  duplicating  any  ma- 
chine we  have,"  when  it  comes  to  mass  pro- 
duction they  "almost  always  fall  flat  on 
their  face."  A  major  advantage  the  U.S.  has 
to  its  ability  to  make  huge  quantities  of  so- 
phisticated electronic  parts  cheaply. 

Bflr.  Sell  explains  that  the  Soviets  have 
trouble  making  precision  parts  and  there- 
fore don't  use  high-speed  disc  drives  needed 
for  quick  access  to  computer  memories.  He 
also  says  the  computer  programs  often  dont 
do  all  they  should  because  they  aren't  de- 
signed by  manufacturers  or  users  but  by 
Soviet  mathematical  institutes.  In  addition, 
the  poor  quality  of  its  telephone  system 
keeps  the  Soviet  Union  fn»n  developing  one 
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important  innovatlrai  in  computer  technol- 
ogy, communication  among  numerous  ma- 
chines. 

A  Rand  Corp.  study  estimates  the  number 
of  installed  computers  bi  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  40,000  to  42,000  by  year-end,  includ- 
ing minicomputers  and  special-purpose  ma- 
chines. The  U.S.  will  have  about  130,000  in- 
stalled general-purpose  computers  and  a 
half  a  million  minicomputers. 

An  even  wider  gulf  exists  in  the  use  the 
Soviets  get  from  their  computers.  Mr.  Sell 
says  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  treat  them 
as  "fast  adding  machines,"  using  them  for 
repetitive  tasks  such  as  payroll  and  inven- 
tory calculation  rather  than  sophtoticated 
modeling  or  medical  applications.  "They're 
30  years  behind  in  the  applications  area  and 
falling  further  behind,"  he  believes. 

Though  the  U.8.  has  halted  high-technol- 
ogy exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
even  barred  Soviet  scientists  from  an  Inter- 
national comjMJter  conference,  observers 
doubt  the  freeze  will  hamper  Soviet  comput- 
er development  in  the  long  run.  "There's  no 
way  we  can  keep  the  SovieU  from  getting 
our  units."  says  Steven  Puthuff,  vice  presi- 
dent of  engineering  for  Memorex  Corp. 
"They  have  been  known  to  take  a  computer 
in  the  U.S.  and  break  it  down  and  carry  the 
components  out  in  suitcases." 

But  the  U.S. -Soviet  technological  freeze 
has  some  more-immediate  effects.  The 
Carter  admintotration  has  blocked  shipment 
of  parts  for  an  IBM  computer  used  at  Rus- 
sia's big  Kama  River  truck  plant. 

It  also  held  up  spare  puts  for  a  Unlvac 
computer  that  Aeroflot.  the  Soviet  airline, 
uses  for  international  reservations.  An  ex- 
ecutive of  Sperry  Corp..  which  built  the 
computer,  says  the  Russians'  spare-parts 
supply  normally  would  last  only  three  to  six 
months.  Eventually,  he  believes,  "that  com- 
puter to  going  to  become  useless."  Aeroflot 
expects  to  carry  3.0  million  international 
travelers  thto  year. 

Even  with  the  Unlvac  working,  says  John 
Linvill,  electrical -engineering  chairman  at 
Stanford  University,  "the  Soviet  concept  of 
using  computers  for  scheduling  and  storing 
data  to  incredibly  behind  us.  On  plane  and 
hotel  reservations,  the  difference  to  Just  as- 
tounding." He  adds  that  "apart  from  the  Af- 
ghantotan  matter.  I  would  have  been  wary 
of  attending  the  Moscow  Olympics.  I  don't 
think  they  can  manage  such  a  large  Influx 
of  people." 

Machine  tools 

The  Soviet  Union  to  catching  up  with  the 
West  in  many  areas  of  machine-tool  tech- 
nology, although  perhaps  not  in  sophisticat- 
ed, computerized  machinery. 

"The  Russiaiu  are  two  or  more  genera- 
tions behind  other  countries,  but  they're 
catching  up  faster  than  a  generation  every 
10  years."  says  William  Ritter,  vice  presi- 
dent for  international  sales  at  Oiddings  & 
Lewto  Ic".,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

They  do  so  largely  by  acquiring  Western 
technology.  It  to  available  from  many  ooim- 
tries  besides  the  VA,  so  that  President 
Carter's  embargo  on  sales  of  high-technol- 
ogy items  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  have 
any  great  effect 

The  North  American  distributor  of  Rus- 
sian machine  tooto  believes  the  Soviet  Union 
to  improving  rapidly  in  certain  liaaic  areas. 
"Soviet  technology  to  approaching  a  com- 
petitive position  with  the  West  in  areas 
such  as  machining  centers  and  boring,  mill- 
ing and  drilling  machlnea.  where  they^ 
placed  priorities."  says  Ruasell  Gardner, 
sales  manager  for  Stan-Canada  Ifadiinery 
Ltd..  Toronto. 

The  president  of  one  machine-tool  ooo- 
cem  adds  that  the  SovieU  "are  principally 
making  drilla.  simple  mllto  and  lathes  rather 
than  anything  involving  etoetmoles.'*  Devel* 
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the  Army  for  research  and  development.  ot>- 
serves  that  in  the  past  "we  had  a  tendency 
to  smirk  at  Soviet  equipment  as  either  crude 
and  unsophisticated  or  as  merely  poor 
copies  of  Western  equipment."  That  advan- 
tage has  eroded,  he  believes,  "to  the  point 
where  the  U.S.  Army  now  is  inferior  in  vir- 
tually every  major  category  of  items  with 
which  wars  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  won." 

The  U.S.  Army  hopes  to  start  restoring 
the  balance  with  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
new-model  tanks,  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers, helicopters  and  missiles  that  are  just  be- 
ginning to  reach  the  troops.  The  Pentagon 
also  is  requesting  a  $3  billion  increase  in 
fiscal  1981  spending  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. F.  X.  Kane,  a  former  Air  Force 
space-program  planner  now  with  TRW 
Corp.,  notes  that  the  Vietnam  war  turned 
many  U.S.  scientists  away  from  military 
teclinology  but  adds.  "That's  starting  to 
change." 

In  the  air,  the  Soviets  are  believed  to  trail 
the  U.S.  in  the  accuracy  of  their  missile- 
guidance  systems,  those  for  nuclear-tipped 
missiles  as  well  as  those  for  peaceful  space 
missions.  Russia  turns  out  large  numbers  of 
warplanes,  but  of  generally  lower  technol- 
ogy. It  trails  the  U.S.  in  developing  the  low- 
flying  cruise  missiles. 

There  are  two  sides  to  competing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  technology,  observes  Mr. 
Perry,  the  defense  under  secretary:  "One 
half  of  that  is  enhancing  our  own  R&D;  the 
other  half  is  to  stop  giving  it  away.  They've 
gotten  very  significant  benefits  from  the 
technology  we've  willingly  sold  them."  Mr. 
Perry  says  Russians  subscribe  to  U.S.  tech- 
nical publications  and  buy  vast  quantities  of 
technical  and  patent  data  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

Robert  Hotz.  retired  editor  of  Aviation 
Week  magazine,  adds  that  "technical  espio- 
nage in  this  country  is  hot  and  heavy.  All 
their  (the  Russians)  eml>assies  are  vastly 
overstaffed  with  people,  many  of  whom 
have  aerospace  capacilities." 

Mr.  Hotz  says  he  once  asked  a  Russian 
friend  why  so  much  spying  goes  on  when  a 
lot  of  the  purloined  Information  could  be 
gleaned  from  publicly  available  sources.  He 
relates  that  the  Russian,  used  to  a  society 
where  publicly  available  technical  informa- 
tion Isn't  worth  much,  replied.  "We  only  be- 
lieve what  we  steal." 
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•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  facing  a  new  round  of  decision- 
making that  will  set  the  progress  of 
the  steel  industry  for  the  next  5  years. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  to  bring  antidump- 
ing suits  against  foreign  steel  produc- 
ers, and  the  resulting  decision  by  the 
Commerce  Department  to  suspend  the 
"trigger-pricing"  system  controlling 
imports  dramatizes  the  need  for  a  re- 
newed congressional  debate  on  the 
steel  Industry. 

Tou  will  recall  that  in  1977  in  the 
face  of  massive  steel  layoffs  and  plant 
closings  across  the  country,  the  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus  was  formed  to 
coordinate  Government  policy  to  aid 


the  steel  industry  and  its  workers,  and 
Insure  a  strong  industry  for  our  coim- 
try. 

The  major  result  of  that  summer's 
work  was  the  "trigger-pricing"  mecha- 
nism, a  pricing  system  designed  to 
reduce  foreign  imports  coming  into 
the  United  States.  In  1979  steel  im- 
ports were  19.2  percent  lower  than  in 
1978.  Over  the  5-year  period  of  1974- 
78,  before  the  "trigger-price"  mecha- 
nism was  in  place,  plant  closings, 
phasedowns,  and  layoffs  eliminated 
42,700  Jobs  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  year  before  the  "trigger-price" 
mechanism  was  in  place,  total  employ- 
ment In  Pennsylvania's  primary 
metals  industry  was  176.870.  A  year 
after  the  pricing  controls  were  In 
place,  the  average  employment  had 
Jumped  to  203,200.  Moreover,  we  had 
seen  the  job  situation  stabilize 
throughout  western  Pennsylvania. 
The  Steel  Caucus  work  coincided  with 
our  successful  community  effort  to 
retain  as  many  Jobs  as  possible  at 
Johnstown's  Bethlehem  Steel  plant. 

The  overall  economic  Impact  of 
these  decisions  is  even  greater  since 
the  steel  industry  remains  Pennsyl- 
vania's No.  1  employer.  Petuisylvanla 
is  also  the  biggest  producer  of  anthra- 
cite and  a  major  producer  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Since  1,660  pounds  of  coal 
are  needed  to  produce  1  ton  of  steel,  it 
is  obvious  why  every  decision  concern- 
ing steel  has  a  multiple  effect  on  the 
State's  economy.  According  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce, every  million  tons  of  steel  pro- 
duced creates  an  estimated  5,000  steel- 
worker  jobs  and  15.000  ancillary  Jobs. 
Retaining  and  adding  to  those  jobs  is 
vital  to  west-central  Pennsylvania. 

So  let  us  take  a  moment  to  focus  on 
some  of  the  key  steel  issues  I  believe 
Congress  must  face. 

Imports.— We  must  assess  the 
impact  of  the  antidumping  suit  over 
the  coming  months.  If  it  leads  to 
lesser  imports  and  more  secure  Ameri- 
can Jobs,  then  we  are  in  better  shape. 
Personally,  I  was  very  pleased  with 
the  constant  progress  made  by  the 
"trigger-pricing"  system.  I  think  it  was 
a  success.  If  Imports  make  another 
spurt  further  threatening  Jobs  of 
American  workers,  I  wiU  urge  the 
Steel  Caucus  to  intervene  again  with 
industry,  labor,  and  the  administra- 
tion to  find  some  new  way  to  prevent 
further  sagging  of  the  American  steel 
industry.  The  key  is  to  control  Imports 
by  whatever  method  proves  best. 

A  second  import  question  Involves 
specialty  steel.  I  joined  in  petitioning 
the  White  House  to  retain  the  special- 
ty steel  quotas  but  they  were  dropped 
beginning  in  February.  If  Jobs  in  this 
segment  of  the  industry— affecting  our 
area  at  the  Allegheny  Ludlum  plant  in 
Leechburg— are  threatened,  then  I  will 
urge  the  Steel  Caucus  rettim  to  the 
White  House  demanding  new  import 
controls. 

We  simply  cannot  aUow  our  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  and  our  American 
steelworker  Jobs  to  be  eaten  away  by 
foreign  imports. 
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Mbdemlzatlon.- Domestic  plant  ca- 
pacity utilization  has  increased  in  the 
last  few  years.  That  utilization  must 
continue  to  Improve,  and  ways  must  be 
found  to  use  more  capital  in  modern- 
ization and  increased  plant  productiv- 
ity. I  have  cosponsored  legislation  that 
would  improve  depreciation  allow- 
ances and  alter  tax  writeoffs  in  a  way 
that  would  allow  more  plant  expan- 
sion and  improvement.  Using  new 
technology  will  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  and  make  jobs  more 
seciu'e. 

Pollution  controL— No  one  wants  to 
go  backward  on  environmental  prog- 
ress, but  we  need  to  allow  room  for 
American  Industry  to  grow  and  create 
jobs.  Much  of  the  steel  industry's  capi- 
tal Investment  has  gone  into  required 
pollution  control  equipment  instead  of 
plant  modernization.  I  have  sponsored 
one  of  several  versions  of  legislation 
being  considered  to  provide  a  speedier 
tax  writeoff  for  industry  of  such 
equipment.  This  would  do  several 
things.  First,  it  would  provide  an  in- 
centive to  put  the  best  available  anti- 
pollution equipment  in  place;  second, 
it  would  free  more  money  for  industry 
to  use  in  steelmaking  improvements. 
We  must  also  work  for  reasonable  pol- 
lution regulations  so  jobs  and  econom- 
ic stability  are  not  lost  in  our  desire 
for  clean  air  and  water. 

Coke.— We  must  solve  the  coke  prob- 
lems facing  the  steel  Industry  so  we 
can  mine  more  metallurgical  coal— also 
a  boost  to  our  coal  industry— and  also 
end  the  huge  imports  of  coke  that 
have  been  needed  by  the  Industry. 
Here  again,  we  need  reasonable  envi- 
ronmental rules  to  keep  the  coke  oper- 
ations in  production. 

Defense.— Behind  all  of  this  lurks  a 
key  concern  of  mine— namely  that  we 
must  have  a  domestic  steel  Industry 
strong  enough  and  with  enough  capac- 
ity and  trained  workers  to  insure  that 
we  could  meet  our  steel  production 
needs  In  a  time  of  military  crisis. 
Right  now,  that  remains  uncertain, 
and  further  shows  why  we  must  take 
these  steps  to  Insure  a  strong  steel  in- 
dustry which  is  a  key  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

All  of  the  Nation  has  double-digit  in- 
flation, but  we  have  also  got  double- 
digit  unemployment  throughout  our 
region.  The  steel  Industry  remains  a 
vital  key  to  future  employment  stabil- 
ity In  our  area  and  throughout  all  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  In  recent  years 
through  the  work  of  the  Steel  Caucus 
we  have  formed  the  basis  for  a  govem- 
ment-labor-industry  coordinated  effort 
to  work  for  a  strong  steel  industry. 
This  latest  action  on  imports  calls  for 
a  reevaluatlon  of  all  our  programs  and 
goals,  and  a  renewed  effort  to  solve 
the  remaining  problems.  I  will  be 
working  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Steel  Caucus  to  continue 
to  use  the  creative,  productive  skills  of 
Congress  to  find  additional  solutions 
to  the  problems  we  face. 

I  believe  it  is  now  time  to  develop 
new  ideas  and  initiatives  along  these 
lines  to  gtimulate  the  steel  industry. 
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That  is  the  goal  for  the  remainder  of 
1980,  and  it  is  one  which  must  be 
reached.* 


PROTECTING  ARTISTS'  HEALTH 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  mw  TORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  is  the  result  of  my  2- 
year  investigation  into  the  toxicity  of 
artist  supplies.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues win  be  shocked  to  learn  that 
artists  of  all  ages  used  materials 
which,  if  used  incorrectly,  can  cause 
severe  health  side  effects.  In  case  after 
case  artists  have  suffered  blindness, 
neuromuscular  disorders,  and  even 
death  from  the  use  of  artist  supplies. 
Yet  these  hazards  could  be  prevented 
simply  by  the  use  of  sufficient  precau- 
tions when  using  certain  materials. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  nimier- 
ous  incidents  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attenlion: 

ARTISTS  ArrECTED  BT  AKT  MATERIALS 

One.  Erica  Barton,  who  has  been  an 
artist  all  her  life,  suffers  from  distal 
axanopathy  (similar  to  muscular  scle- 
rosis) of  both  the  central  and  periph- 
eral nervous  systems.  The  suspected 
cause  is  chronic  exposure  to  hexane 
found  in  various  3M  spray  adhesives 
which  Mrs.  Barton  used  in  her 
artwork.  There  is  little  expectation 
that  she  will  ever  recover  completely 
or  be  able  to  return  to  her  work  as  an 
artist. 

Two.  For  a  year  and  a  half.  Bruce 
Beasley,  a  California  sculptor,  ran  a 
low-grade  fever  and  broke  out  in 
shakes  and  sweats  every  time  he 
climbed  the  stairs.  A  doctor  finally 
traced  his  illness  to  the  arsenic  com- 
pound Mr.  Beasley  was  using  to  color 
his  aluminum  sculptures.  It  took  a 
year  and  a  half  for  the  artist  to  res^Un 
his  health. 

Three.  Art  professor  Tadeusz  La- 
plnskl  spent  7  months  in  a  hospital 
fighting  for  his  life  against  aplastic 
anemia— a  blood  disease— caused  by 
the  solvent  benzene,  which  he  used  in 
photolithography  classes. 

Four.  Sculptor  Harry  Bertoia.  who 
recently  died  of  cancer,  had  frequent 
exposure  to  poisonous  copper  alloy 
fumes,  as  well  as  silver  solder  and 
brass  welding,  which  emit  toxic  fumes. 
Under  current  law.  none  of  these  prod- 
ucts require  warning  labels. 

Five.  New  York  professional  artist, 
Masuo  Ikeda.  suffered  unexplained 
headaches,  dizziness,  and  nausea,  fol- 
lowing 20  years  of  exposure  to  fumes 
from  the  acids  and  solvents  he  used  in 
etching.  After  he  was  away  from  the 
studio  for  an  extended  period,  his 
symptoms  cleared  up. 

Six.  Harvey  Mueller,  a  potter,  suf- 
fered blackouts  in  his  studio.  It  was  di- 
agnosed that  he  had  been  subjected  to 
bariimi  poisoning  while  firing  glazes 
containing  barium  carbonate. 
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A  soLunov 

There  Is  a  simple.  Inexpensive,  and 
obvious  solution  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  certain  chemicals:  On  the  label  of 
each  product  that  contains  a  poten- 
tially hazardous  substance  would  be  a 
listing  of  chemcials  by  their  common 
name;  the  precautions  to  take  when 
using  the  product;  the  physical  side  ef- 
fects to  be  aware  of  when  using  the 
product;  how  to  counteract  the  side  ef- 
fects; and.  finally,  how  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  the  product. 

The  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  now  includes  most  of  these  criteria 
for  products  which  could  cause  acute 
illnesses  (immediate  effect),  however 
those  which  could  cause  chronic  ill- 
nesses (long-term  effect)  are  not  yet 
covered.  In  the  past,  determining  the 
chronic  toxicity  of  most  chemicals  and 
substances  was  either  too  costly,  too 
time-consuming,  or  technologically  im- 
possible. Fortunately,  scientists  have 
now  developed  tests  for  determining 
chronic  toxicity  of  many  substances. 
thus  changes  in  the  law  that  I  am  pro- 
posing are  both  timely  and  reasonable. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
today  mandates  proper  labeling  of  all 
materials  containing  potentially  haz- 
ardous substances.  If  the  consumer  de- 
cides not  to  follow  the  precautionary 
measures  listed  on  the  label,  it  is  his/ 
her  choice.  But,  unless  the  user  is  suf- 
ficiently warned  about  the  potential 
hazards  of  these  products,  we  are 
remiss  in  our  responsibility  to  protect 
the  consimier. 

THE  RESPONSE  ntOM  THE  UfDDSTRY 

Art  supply  manufacturers  have 
almost  unanimously  stated  that  they 
are  opposed  to  my  legislation.  Their 
arguments  include:  there  is  no  room 
on  the  label  for  such  information;  if 
they  did  place  this  information  on  the 
label  it  would  be  so  small  that  it  would 
be  tmreadable;  the  labels  would  have 
to  be  redesigned  and  hence  Increase 
costs— costs  which  would  be  passed 
along  to  the  consumer,  tubes  of  paint 
are  often  rolled  up  as  they  are  used 
and  the  warning  would  be  hidden  and 
hence  useless;  if  the  tube  was  too  small 
and  the  required  information  was  ex- 
plained on  a  sheet  of  paper  given  sepa- 
rately to  the  consumer  the  paper 
would  most  probably  be  misplaced; 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Each  of  these  arguments  could  read- 
ily be  answered.  Under  present  law 
each  bottle  of  nail  polish  must  have  on 
its  label— or  the  bottle  itself— a  com- 
plete listing  of  the  chemicals  found  in 
the  product.  If  this  can  be  done  on  a 
small  bottle  of  nail  polish  It  can  cer- 
tainly be  done  on  a  tube  of  paint  If 
the  warning  information  is  found  on 
the  product  and  it  is  small,  artists  will 
still  find  ways  to  read  the  information, 
even  if  it  means  using  a  magnifying 
glass.  The  argument  about  Increased 
costs  for  the  constmier  is  specious. 
Every  artist  I  have  spoken  to  about 
this  believes  that  if  the  cost  per  unit 
were  Increased  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  constmier,  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  Investment  Once  an  artist  reads  a 
label  and  takes  the  necessary  precau- 
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tions  to  present  physical  side  effects. 
It  wont  mat  er  if  the  tube  of  paint  is 
rolled  up  or  t  he  paper  thrown  away. 

The  most  inreasonable  argument  I 
have  heard  I  rom  industry  representa- 
tives is  that.  "If  we  place  these  warn- 
ings and  information  on  the  label, 
people  may  no  longer  buy  the  product 
and  we  ara  in  business  to  make 
money."  Such  business  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  place  profits  over  the  safety 
of  the  very  |>eople  who  keep  them  in 
business. 

In  March  lb79. 1  went  before  the  Na- 
tional Art  Ml  Lterials  Trade  Association 
and  asked  f(r  some  outlines  of  plans 
to  protect  tlieir  consumer/public.  To 
my  knowledi  e,  no  response  has  been 
made.  It  is  ol  vlous  that  the  industry  is 
unwHIlng  to  :  'egulate  itself  and  is  chal- 
lenging Confl  ress  to  take  the  necessary 
steps.  I  am  c  >rtain  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  will  join  with  me  in  help- 
ing to  prot>ct  unsuspecting  artists 
from  the  inkprent  dangers  in  so  many 
products. 
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Sculpture 

Fluorspar  (fluorite.  calcium  fluoride),  can 
lead  to:  Skin  irritation,  anemia,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, teeth  defects. 

Cedar  Wood  Dust.  Western  Red  (Thuja 
plicata).  can  lead  to:  Skin  allergies,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  and  gastrointestinal  irritation. 

Organic  Phosphates,  can  lead  to:  Paraly- 
sis, convulsions,  anesthetic  effects. 
Metalworking  processes 

Beryllium,  can  lead  to:  Death.  Chronic 
ulcers.  Lung  damage.  Cancer. 

Cadmium,  can  lead  to:  Severe  lung  irrita- 
tion. Cancer,  Anemia. 

Iodine,  can  lead  to:  Bums,  respiratory  irri- 
tation. Can  be  fatal. 

Photography  and  photoprocesses 

Acetic  Acid,  can  lead  to:  Skin  corrosion, 
chronic  bronchitis.  Can  be  fatal. 

Cathechin  (catechol,  pyrocatechol,  o-dihy- 
droxybenzene),  can  lead  to:  Allergies,  acute 
poisoning,  vomiting.  Can  be  fatal. 

Sulfamic  Acid,  can  lead  to:  Corrosive  to 
skin,  eyes,  respiratory  system. 

Crafts 

Ammonia  (ammonium  hydroxide),  can 
lead  to:  Severe  respiratory  irritation.  Skin 
corrosion.  Can  be  fatal. 

Ocalic  Acid,  can  lead  to:  Severe  skin  corro- 
sion and  ulcers,  kidney  damage,  gangrene. 

rUBLIC  AWARENESS 

Over  the  past  2  years,  irmumerable 
articles  on  this  subject  have  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  the  Washington  Post,  as 
well  as  regional  and  local  papers 
throughout  the  country.  Art  Hazards 
News,  Art  Workers  News,  Ocular  Mag- 
azine for  Visual  Artists,  and  a  host  of 
other  trade  papers  have  started  regu- 
lar series  on  this  vital  subject.  One  of 
the  country's  leading  experts  in  the 
field.  Dr.  Michael  McCann.  has  recent- 
ly published  a  378-page  book  entitled 
"Artist  Beware"  that  explains  in  detail 
the  dangers  involved  with  the  misuse 
of  hundreds  of  artists  products  and 
chemicals. 

At  my  request,  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  undertook  a 
major  study  of  this  problem.  Battelle 
Coliunbus  Laboratories  was  commis- 
sioned to  determine  which  art  profes- 
sions were  most  susceptible  to  the 
health  hazards  inherent  in  artist  prod- 
ucts; which  chemicals  used  by  these 
artists  were  hazardous;  and,  which 
companies  produce  and  distribute  the 
products.  Their  three-voliune  study 
was  released  in  December  1979.  It 
gives  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
health-related  problems  precipitated 
by  the  misuse  of  art  supplies  is  an  In- 
dustrywide problem. 

THOSE  AFFECTED 

A  1975  Louis  Harris  poll  found  that 
39  percent  of  Individuals  over  age  16 
(56.7  million  people)  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  woodworleing,  weaving,  pot- 
tery, ceramics,  and  other  crafts  where 
harmful  products  may  be  used.  The 
poll  also  found  that  16  percent  of  per- 
sons over  ag^  16  (21.8  million  people) 
are  currently  engaged  in  painting, 
drawing,  and  sculpture. 

National  studies  performed  at  some 
of  our  country's  most  prominent 
schools  of  art  have  shown-  that  40  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  students  suffer 
from  health  problems  related  to  artist 
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materials.  Fortunately  for  those  stu- 
dents, the  schools  have  taken  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  correct  the  health- 
threatening  situations. 

School  aged  children  are  also  using 
art  and  craft  materials  in  and  out  of 
the  clas8r(X)m.  Based  on  my  investiga- 
tion, I  believe  that  most  of  the  typical 
children's  art  materials  are  quite  safe. 
However,  unsuspecting  parents  may 
buy  art  supplies  for  their  children 
which  are  not  safe  and  they  would 
have  no  way  of  knowing  otherwise. 
Worse  yet.  many  products  that  adults 
use  in  producing  artwork  can  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  their  children, 
through  constant  exposure  to  fumes 
and  dust.  If  parents  and  artists  were 
aware  of  the  potential  dangers,  they 
could  take  the  necessary  precaution- 
ary measures  to  insure  their  children's 
health. 

SUMMARY  OP  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  summary  of  the  legis- 
lation follows: 

Section  1.  Amends  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  (FHSA)  to  Include  "chronic 
toxicity"  under  the  definition  of  hazardous 
substances.  This  section  also  provides  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  with 
the  authority  to  Issue  regulations  concern- 
ing substances  that  cause  chronic  illnesses. 

Section  2.  Defines  the  term  "chronic  tox- 
icity" as  any  substance  which  causes  tumors 
or  cancer,  has  an  adverse  reproductive  or  ge- 
netic effect,  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system  or  peripheral  ner- 
vous system,  or  imy  other  chronic  effects  as 
determined  by  the  Commission.  The  section 
goes  on  to  add  the  word  "chronic"  to  the 
term  "toxic." 

Section  3.  Mandates  that  all  labels  of 
products  containing  substances  that  cause 
chronic  or  acute  illness  have:  (a)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  side  effects  that  could 
result  from  the  misuse  of  the  product;  (b)  a 
description  of  how  to  counteract  the  possi- 
ble physical  side  effects  resulting  from 
misuse  of  the  product:  (c)  a  description  of 
the  proper  precautionary  measures  to  avoid 
misuse;  and,  (d)  instructions  for  safely  dis- 
posing of  the  product.  Substances  which 
may  be  carcinogenic  must  carry  the  follow- 
ing: WARNING:  HAS  BEEN  SHOWN  TO 
CAUSE  CANCER  IN  ANIMALS. 

Section  4.  Includes  technical  amendments 
to  the  FHSA  and  mandates  that  all  labels  of 
products  containing  substances  that  cause 
either  chronic  or  acute  Illness  provide 
instructions  for  procedures  to  counteract 
possible  health  side  effects. 

Section  5.  AUows  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  two  years  to  Issue  ap- 
propriate regulations  under  this  Act 

The  complete  text  of  this  biU  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  6977 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  establish  labeling  require- 
ments applicable  to  sutwtancea  which 
cause  chronic  health  side  effects,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asstmbled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(fKl)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1361(fXl))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  clauses: 

"(EXl)  Any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances which  poeaesses  chronic  toxicity  (at 
defined  in  paragraph  (gX2XA)),  if  such  sub- 
stance or  mixture  la  capable  of  being  ingest- 
ed, inhaled,  or  absorbed  into  the  human 
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body  through  any  customary  or  reasonably 
foreseeable  handling,  use,  or  misuse  (Includ- 
ing any  reasonably  foreseeable  handling, 
use,  or  misuse  by  children). 

"(11)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority  to  Issue 
regulations,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  section  653  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  which  provide  that  any 
particular  substfjice  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances shall  not  be  classified  as  a  hazard- 
ous substance  under  subclause  (1)  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  substance 
or  mixture  does  not  present  any  risk  to 
humans  if  such  substance  or  mixture  is  In- 
gested, Inhaled,  or  absorbed  Into  the  human 
body  through  any  customary  or  reasonably 
foreseeable  handling,  use,  or  misuse  (includ- 
ing any  reasonably  foreseeable  handling, 
use,  or  misuse  by  children). 

"(F)  Any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances which  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  determines.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  prescrit>ed  In  section  553  of 
title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  established  in  section 
3(a).  to  possess  chronic  toxicity  (as  defined 
In  clause  (B),  clause  (C),  or  clause  (D)  of 
paragraph  (g)(2)).  except  that  a  substance^ 
or  mixture  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
hazardous  substance  under  this  clause 
unless  such  substance  or  mixture  Is  capable 
of  being  ingested.  Inhaled,  or  absorbed  into 
the  human  body  through  any  customary  or 
reasonably  foreseeable  handling,  use,  or 
misuse  (Including  any  reasonably  foresee- 
able handling,  use.  or  misuse  by  children). 

"(O)  Any  sutistance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances which— 

"(I)  possesses  chronic  toxicity,  as  defined 
in  subclause  (A),  subclause  (B),  or  subclause 
(C)  of  paragraph  (g)(2),  or  as  determined 
under  subclause  (D)  of  paragraph  (gX2); 
and 

"(ID  is  present  as  a  contaminant  in  any 
household  substance  or  mixture  of  house- 
hold substances; 

If  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion determines.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  Ui  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  In  section  3(a). 
that  such  8ut>stance  or  mixture  Is  capeble  of 
being  ingested,  inhaled,  or  absorbed  Into  the 
human  body  through  any  customary  or  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  handling,  use,  or  misuse 
(including  any  reasonably  foreseeable  han- 
dling, use,  or  misuse  by  children).". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(g)  of  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1261(g))  ia 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  to  any  substance 
which  possesses  chronic  toxicity"  after 
"Ixxly  surface";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  sub- 
btances  which  possess  chronic  toxicity  in- 
clude the  following: 

"(A)  Any  substance  which  causes  tumors 
or  cancer  (or  which  is  meUbollzed  to  a  sub- 
stance which  causes  tumors  or  cancer)  in 
humans  or  other  mammals,  including— 

"(1)  any  substance  which— 

"(I)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (or  the  head  of  any  bureau,  admin- 
istration, or  other  organizational  unit  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices): or 

"(11)  the  International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer 

reviews  and  determines  to  cause  tumors  or 
cancer  in  humans  or  other  mammals,  if  any 
such  determination  is  based  upon  valid  stud- 
ies and  procedures;  and 
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"(11)  any  substance  which  is  regulated  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  or  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administiation 
as  the  result  of  a  determination  that  such 
substance  causes  tumors  or  cancer  in 
humans  or  other  mammals,  if  any  such  de- 
termination is  based  upon  valid  studies  and 
procedures. 

"(BXI)  Any  substance  which  causes  any 
adverse  reproductive  effect  or  any  adverse 
genetic  effect. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  this  clause,  adverse 
reproductive  effects  and  adverse  genetic  ef- 
fecU  include  any  birth  defect,  toxicity  to  a 
fetus,  sterility  or  impaired  reproductive  ca- 
pacity, spontaneous  abortion,  any  muta- 
genic effect,  and  any  damage  to  genetic  ma- 
terial. 

"(lii)  Any  determination  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  that  a  sub- 
stance causes  any  adverse  reproductive 
effect  or  any  adverse  genetic  effect  shall  t>e 
based  upon  valid  studies  and  procedures. 
Such  studies  and  procedures  may  include 
the  use  of  human  subjecU,  experimental 
animals,  micro-organisms,  culture  cells,  or 
other  test  systems. 

"(CMl)  Any  substance  which  causes  any 
adverse  effect  upon  the  central  nervous 
system  or  any  peripheral  nervous  system. 

"(ID  Any  determination  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  that  a  sub- 
stance causes  any  adverse  effect  upon  the 
central  nervous  system  or  any  peripheral 
nervous  system  shall  be  based  upon  valid 
studies  and  procedures.  Such  studies  and 
procedures  may  Include  the  use  of  human 
subjects,  experimental  animals,  or  other 
test  systems. 

"(D)  Any  substance  which  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  determines  (In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
in  section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  section  3(a))  to  possess  any  form  of 
chronic  toxicity,  other  than  those  forms  of 
chronic  toxicity  specified  in  clause  (A), 
clause  (B).  or  clause  (C).  if  such  substance 
or  mixture  is  capable  of  being  ingested,  in- 
haled, or  absorbed  into  the  human  body 
through  any  customary  or  reasonably  fore- 
seeable handling,  use,  or  misuse  (Including 
any  reasonably  foreseeable  handling,  use,  or 
misuse  by  children).". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(p)  of  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1261(p))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (1)  thereof— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ".  in  the  case  of  any  sub- 
stance other  than  any  substance  or  mixture 
of  substances  which  Is  defined  as  a  hazard- 
ous substance  under  clause  (E)  or  clause  (G) 
of  paragraph  (fKl)  and  other  than  any  sub- 
stance which  possesses  chronic  toxicity  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (gX2XA)),"  after  "(1) 
which";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(K)  in  the  case  of  any  hazardous 
substance  which  causes  any  ph^^cal  aide 
effect,  a  statement  which  describes  the 
nature  of  such  side  effect  and  explains  pro- 
cedures which  may  be  followed  to  counter- 
act such  side  effect;": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (IXI)  thereof— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  storage"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  storage,  and  dispos- 
al"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  storage:  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  storage,  or  dis- 
posal;"; and 

<3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (2)  as 
subparagraph  (4).  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (1)  the  following  new  subpar- 
agraph: 

"(2)  which,  in  the  case  of  any  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  which  Is  defined  as  a 
hazardous  substance  under  clause  (E)  or 
clause  CO)  of  paragraph  (fXl)  and  which 
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chronic  toxicity  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (gXSXA)).  states  eonapleaoasly 
(A)  the  Information  required  In  clMise  (AK 
clause  (B),  and  clause  (I)  of  subparagraph 
nr.  (B)  the  phrase  'WAamia:  Has  Boa 
Shown  To  Cadsk  Camcbi  n  AmuLS'  on 
any  substance  which  has  been  determined 
to  posMSi  chronic  toxicity  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (gX2XA)).  baaed  upon  any  valid 
study  or  procedure  using  •«pt''fnttntal  ani- 
mals; (C>  the  phrase  'Vtuanma:  Has  Boa 
Shown  to  Cadss  Cancxb  xn  Homans'  on  any 
sulMtance  whkh  has  been  determined  to 
possess  chronic  toxicity  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (gK2XA)),  based  upon  any  valid  study 
or  procedure  ustag  human  subjects;  and  (D> 
precautionary  measures  which  describe  ao- 
tions  to  be  followed  and  actions  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  connection  with  any  use  of  the  sub- 
stance; and". 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  20(aXlXA)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (16  D.S.C. 
1275(a$(lXA))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  3(pX2).''  after  "sections 
2(pXl)"; 

(2)  in  clause  (i)  thereof,  by  inserting  "and 
section  2(pX2HD)"  after  "section 
2(pXlxF)'"; 

(3)  in  clause  (ID  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof:  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(Iv)  instructions  for  procedures  to  coun- 
teract side  effects  under  section  2(pXIXK>: 
and".  • 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  in  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  issue  regulations  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance, Act,  as  amended  by  such  foregoing 
provisions)  during  such  2-year  period  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  such  amendments, 
except  that  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
regulations  shall  not  occur  before  the  end  of 
such  2-year  period.* 


THANKS.  VA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 

m  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  when  public  servants  are  being 
hit  from  several  different  directions,  it 
was  a  good  feeling  to  receive  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  an  old  friend  and 
constitutent.  Mr.  Clyde  Roberta,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Arizona  Range  News  in 
WiUcox.  Ariz. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
wanted  to  share  it: 

AanoHA  Ramcb  News,  Inc.. 
iruicax.  Aria.  JfarcA  4, 1999. 
Hon.  MoRKis  K.  Ubaix. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingttm,  D.C 

Deai  Mo:  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  treatment  of  a  friend 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Tucson  by  theU-  staff. 

Last  night.  I  took  Fred  Potterf ,  Benson,  to 
the  VA  Hospital  for  examination. 

The  admission  desk  clerks  were  courteous, 
and  sent  him  to  receive  medical  asslstancB 
immediately. 

The  doctor  In  charge  began  his  examina- 
tion at  once.  He  examined  him  thoroughly, 
and  ordered  lab  tests  and  Z-rays. 
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I  want  you  to  know  I  appre- 
work  and  the  many  aocom- 
have  done  for  the  people  of 


a  day  goes  by  that  I  dont 
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DRUG  ABUSE— THE  CAUSE— 
P  lEVENTION 


HON.  CAI  lOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

>rcAuroK]nA 
Dl  THX  HOC  BS  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Mondt  .y.  March  31, 1980 
MOOHHEAD 
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they  really  work  because  they  have  been 
tried  and  used  and  proven  over  biUiotu  of 
times  and  thousands  of  years.  The  steps  are: 
attention  .  .  .  interest .  .  .  desire  .  .  .  action. 
It  is  called  AIDA.  Since  this  is  the  way  we 
accept  all  other  ideas,  this  too.  is  the  way 
the  idea  it  is  alright  to  use  drugs  to  get  high 
Is  accepted,  or  if  we  want  to  use  the  word 
"bought"  we  can.  It  is  the  same. 

Drug  abuse  is  spread  by  one  person  (a 
doper)  who  believes  the  drug  rationale— it  is 
alright  to  use  drugs  to  get  high— sells,  or 
turns  on  at  least  four  others.  They  in  turn 
become  missionaries  for  the  idea,  spreading 
ii  to  twenty  others,  who  spread  it  to  a  him- 
dred,  etc  At  the  ninth  time,  it  is  one  million 
and  at  the  eighteenth  time  it  is  a  million 
million. 

The  spread  of  drug  abuse  or  populariza- 
tion of  it  can  be  followed.  The  use  of  mari- 
juana was  first  brought  up  from  Mexico.  It 
was  introduced  and  caught  onto  by  our  mu- 
sicians, then  people  that  associated  with 
them.  They  believed  It  helped  them  to  play 
better.  Many  show  people  dropped  out  of 
the  drug  scene  when  it  reached  the  point 
where  some  were  skin  popping  their  babies 
with  heroin  to  keep  them  from  crying. 

Before  drug  abuse  reached  epidemic  scale 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  becoming  pill 
oriented.  Use  a  pill  for  this  and  that— an 
upset  stomach,  a  headache,  dieting,  sleep- 
ing, tranquilizers— doctors  passed  out  pills 
for  everything.  To  merchandise  the  Idea,  or 
make  it  sociaUy  acceptable,  the  missionary 
work  was  assisted  by  experiments  with  LSD 
claiming  a  wider  consciousness.  Many  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists  helped  spread 
the  disease  by  very  authoritative  statements 
on  the  inocuousness  of  marijuana,  or  LSD 
not  realizing  that  using  any  drug  to  get  high 
was  spreading  the  drug  rationale  (it  is  alright 
to  use  drugs  to  get  high).  Also  many  were 
publicizing  and  pushing  to  make  marijuana 
legal. 

Everyone  that  uses  drugs  remembers  by 
whom  and  when  they  were  turned  on.  Usu- 
ally it  was  someone  in  their  peer  group. 
Generally  it  was  in  a  room  where  the  drug 
was  available  and  others  were  using  it. 
There,  the  drug,  usually  marijuana,  was  of- 
fered—try it,  it  will  make  you  feel  good.  The 
whole  sales  process,  or  steps  were  gone 
through.  Attention.  Interest,  desire,  and  if 
they  did  smoke,  the  action.  How  It  actually 
affected  the  person,  what  they  thought  of 
the  person  offering,  how  much  they  be- 
lieved the  missionary  statements— It  won't 
hurt  you,  it's  not  a  narcotic,  it's  not  habit 
forming,  it  helps  glacoma,  it's  good  for 
asthma,  you  want  to  t>e  one  of  the  crowd, 
makes  you  more  sexy— "aw,  come  on,  try  it." 
If  you  try  it,  and  Uke  it.  and  continue  to  use 
it,  you  have  bought  the  drug  rationale— it  is 
alright  to  use  drugs  to  get  high. 

The  gradient  to  drug  addiction  is  the  same 
as  the  sales  AIDA.  First,  using  occasionally, 
regularly,  heavy  and  then  the  fourth  step, 
addiction  or  necessity.  Between  the  third 
and  fourth  step  something  happens  to  a 
persons  mind.  Because  they  are  using  heavy 
they  are  practically  physically  addicted  and 
being  a  living  human  being,  they  have  living 
problems.  Tou  know  if  you  go  out  a  door 
and  the  door  sticks  you  liave  a  living  prob- 
lem. When  answering  a  living  problem  (re- 
gardless if  it  is  sex,  work,  parents  or  any 
other  troubles)  with  drugs  or  alcohol  at  that 
point  one  becomes  addicted  or  an  alcoholic. 
There  Is  like  a  post  hypnotic  suggestion  im- 
pressed on  the  brain  that  the  only  answer  is 
to  use.  This  is  the  mental  addiction.  To 
unbend  the  mind  at  this  stage,  one  has  to 
almost  be  bom  again. 

In  the  steps  to  hard  drugs,  every  addict  re- 
members  the  sales  pitch  be  got  from  an  old 
hlpe  when  he  got  turned  on  to  the  so  called 
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bard  stuff.  "Instead  of  smoking  ten  or 
twenty  times,  one  sniff,  or  shot  will  turn 
you  on  all  day.  The  higher  you  go.  the 
better  you  feeL  Why  ride  in  a  Ford  when 
you  can  drive  a  Cadillac?"  Many  pushers 
claim  every  addict  is  really  reaching  for  an 
over  dose. 

Every  user  is  a  source  of  infection  to  a 
non-user  and  reinfection  to  any  other  user 
or  ex-user.  Many  ex-users,  that  are  now 
clean  from  hard  drugs,  are  a  source  of  infec- 
tion if  they  believe  it  Is  alright  to  use  soft 
drugs. 

Since  man  began  living  with  others  he  has 
been  conditioned  into  following  social  ac- 
ceptance of  the  group,  by  the  instinct  to 
survive.  If  he  acted  differently  or  looked  dif- 
ferently, he  was  killed  or  ostracized.  That  is 
how  mob  psychology,  or  custom  works.  Our 
epidemic  is  caused  by  it  becoming  socially 
acceptable  to  use  drugs  to  get  high.  To  stop 
the  epidemic  we  must  make  it  socially  unac- 
ceptable to  use  drugs  to  get  high,  or  to  asso- 
ciate with  anyone  who  does. 

The  last  phase  of  AIDA  Is  when  a  person 
has  actually  become  addicted  to  the  use  of 
drugs  and  has  to  use  them,  thinking  they 
will  solve  a  living  problem.  In  thinking  of 
the  drug  problem,  too  many  people  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse  and  say  drugs  are  used 
because  of  the  living  problem,  such  as  being 
a  member  of  some  down-trodden  minority 
group,  domestic  troubles.  lack  of  parental 
ujiiderstanding,  a  general  feeling  of  inferior- 
ity, etc  when  in  actuality  this  Is  not  so.  The 
l)egir.nlng  of  the  use  of  drugs  is  simply 
being  sold  on  the  idea  it  is  alright  to  use 
drugs  to  get  high.  To  become  totally  addict- 
ed, one  must  actually  be  using  drugs  heavy, 
having  become  physically  addicted  and  then 
turning  to  the  drugs  to  solve  a  living  prol>- 
lem  he  also  becomes  mentally  addicted,  thus 
making  total  addiction. 

Now  that  we  understand  how  the  idea  of 
using  drugs  is  bought,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  It?  The  first  step  in  preventing 
drug  abuse  Is  to  have  the  people  themselves. 
now  handling  the  drug  abuse  problem  un- 
derstand that  the  cause  of  drug  abuse  is  the 
idea  that  it  Is  alright  to  use  drugs  to  get 
high;  that  it  is  spread  by  one  doper  selling 
his  idea  to  others  and  being  spread  geomet- 
rically: that  there  are  no  "soft"  or  "hard" 
drugs— It  Is  using  any  dnig  to  get  high  that 
is  causing  the  problem.  Until  they  know 
this,  they  are  in  no  position  to  handle  the 
drug  problem.  The  reason  that  the  educa- 
tion on  drugs  has  not  been  effective  is  that 
the  Individual  drugs  have  been  minutely  ex- 
plained together  with  the  effects  of  each  in- 
dividual drug  so  people  have  become  curious 
about  the  dnigs  and  it  starts  them  on  the 
AIDA  step  or  brings  their  attention  to  the 
use  of  drugs.  However,  in  the  education  of 
drugs  it  must  be  spoken  of  generally  and 
shown  that  the  use  of  any  drug  to  get  high 
is  detrimental  to  mental  and  physical 
health.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  drug  prob- 
lem Is  to  make  It  socially  unacceptable  to 
abuse  drugs  or  be  in  the  company  of,  or 
even  associate  with  anyone  who  does.  The 
only  way  to  merchandise  an  idea  is  to  be 
truthful  about  it.  What  we  have  to  show  is 
that  the  Idea  it  is  alright  to  use  drugs  to  get 
high  is  a  lie.  It  is  a  "con"  game;  it  Is  propa- 
ganda. The  simplest  way  to  show  this  is  real 
live  pictures  and  examples  of  people  that 
have  followed  the  Idea,  what  has  become  of 
them  and  how  they  have  lost  their  way  in 
life.  What  we  need  now  Is  the  greatest  pub- 
licity campaign  on  the  idea  that  it  Is  not  al- 
right to  use  drugs  to  get  high— It  may  kill 
you  or  you  may  lose  your  whole  way  of 
life.* 
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Prri'SBUROH  CHAMBER 
TESTIFIES  AT  HEARING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  rBmsTLVANia 

nr  THX  Housi  or  rxpresentativbs 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
States,  including  Pennsylvania,  are 
now  adopting  State  implementation 
plans  (SIP)  to  comply  with  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  Alleghe- 
ny County  in  Pennsylvania  opened  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  SIP  last 
week. 

Among  the  many  witnesses  testify- 
ing at  the  proceedings  was  the  Oreater 
Pittsburgh  Ctiamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  a  great  interest  in  the 
future  of  that  city  and  the  surround- 
ing ai«a.  I  believe  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  the  cliamber's  position 
on  this  matter  as  outlined  by  Mr.  J. 
David  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  Mellon  Bank. 

COMXSNTS     or     THK     GREATKK     PrrTSBOSCH 

Cbambb  of  Commci  oh  the  Aixeghknt 
CouimrSIP 

Good  morning,  my  name  Is  J.  David 
Barnes.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Oreater  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  President  of  Mellon  Banit.  The  Cham- 
ber has  over  2,000  members  In  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  area  and  Is  grateful  to  tiave  this 
opportunity  to  appear  today  to  present  its 
comments  on  the  proposed  Allegheny 
County  SIP  revisions. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
The  Chamber  is  dedicated  through  lU  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs  Task  Force  to  the  objec- 
tive of  attaining  clean  air  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  health  of  our 
community.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  it 
must  be  recognized  tiiat  as  important  as  this 
goal  is  in  itself  it  must  be  tempered  In  order 
to  obtain  a  balance  with  the  other  elements 
of  community  goals  and  objectives  that  will 
also  improve  the  quality  of  life.  These  in- 
clude the  social,  economic,  and  employment 
goals  as  well  as  other  important  aspects 
that  insure  a  balanced  community  environ- 
ment. We  strongly  believe  that  the  SIP 
must  contain  realistically  attainable  envi- 
rtHunental  regulations  and  must  avoid  re- 
quirements that  would  lead  to  unnecessary 
limitations  on  Job  developments,  employ- 
ment disruptions,  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences and  other  dislocations  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  many  seg- 
ments of  our  community  have  been  worldng 
together  through  the  various  technical  and 
management  SIP  meetings  to  develop  an  ap- 
propriate SIP  proposal.  This  represents  a 
positive  approach  to  a  community-wide 
problem,  as  all  parties  have  been  working 
objectively  to  solve  the  remaining  air  qual- 
ity problems  by  means  which  will  not  dis- 
rupt the  fabric  of  our  local  economy  and  so- 
ciety. Certainly  this  approach  to  attainment 
of  clean  air  is  conunendable  and  has  great 
advantages  over  the  purely  political  or 
philosophical  approach  of  trying  to  legislate 
clean  air  in  the  absence  Of  factual  informa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  however,,  several  of  the 
original  recommendations  of  the  Allegheny 
County  teciuiical  and  management  SIP 
committees  are  not  included  in  the  final 
draft  of  today's  SIP  proposal  because  of  the 
outside  interference  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  Specifically.  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty's technical  consultant.  Engineering  Sci- 
ence    Incormrated,      recommended     the 
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"bul>ble  concept."  This  was  approved  by  var- 
ious Allegheny  Coimty  technical  and  man- 
agement committees.  In  fact.  Allegheny 
County  had  drafted  a  proposal  "bubble  con- 
cept" regulation.  Subsequently.,  however. 
Pennsylavania  DER  told  AUegheny  County 
that  they  would  not  approve  a  bubble  con- 
cept at  this  time  and  that  it  must  not  be 
psrt  of  Allegheny  County's  SIP.  This  un- 
called-for action  Is  extremely  unfortunate 
since  the  federal  EPA  has  already  sanc- 
tioned the  "bubble  concept"  approach  and. 
If  omitted  from  our  SIP.  could  cause  Petm- 
sylvania  to  be  uncompetitive  with  other 
manufacturing  states,  thereby  Jeopardizing 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  tills  region. 

We  believe  that  the  bubble  concept  as 
originally  recommended  by  Allegheny 
County's  committee  should  Ix  included  in 
the  SIP  for  Allegheny  County.  The  use  of 
the  bubble  concept  allows  the  operator  of  a 
facility  having  several  sources  of  emissions 
or  potential  emissions,  to  develop,  in  coo[>er- 
ation  with  the  environmental  agencies,  a 
plan  which  would  achieve  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient level  of  control  needed  to  attain  clean 
air  goals.  The  bubble  concept  can  be  devel- 
oped in  a  maimer  which  is  effective,  en- 
forceable and  consistent  with  the  air  quality 
improvement  goals  of  the  state  as  well  as 
the  EPA  program.  We  strongly  urge  that 
the  final  draft  of  the  Allegheny  County  SIP 
proposal  being  coiuldered  here  today  l>e  re- 
vised to  include  opporiunitles  to  utilize  al- 
ternative emission  strategies  within  the 
bubble  concept  thereby  allowing  our  emis- 
sion sources  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
advantages  of  this  approach. 

The  second  area  where  the  original  plan 
was  overturned— this  time  by  the  federal 
EPA— and  in  which  we  have  a  grave  con- 
cern, represents  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
the  provisions  for  "replacement  and  mod- 
ernization of  production  facilities"  under 
provisions  for  the  definition  of  new  sources 
and  the  conditions  for  permitting  new 
sources.  Without  these  provisions,  Alleghe- 
ny County's  ciurent  Industrial  capacity  and 
related  Jobs  will  be  adversely  affected.  We 
believe  that  facilities  which  are  constructed 
or  rehabilitated  expressly  to  replace  or  pre- 
serve older  or  outmoded  facilities  in  the 
County  should  be  constructed  without 
added  permit  limitations  as  long  as  the 
source  owner/operator  can  demonstrate 
that  a  net  decrease  in  air  emissions  will 
occur.  The  presently  proposed  SIP  contains 
provisions  that  are  needlessly  stringent,  ad- 
ministratively difficult  and  not  in  harmony 
with  the  the  balanced  approach  to  improv- 
ing air  quality.  One  of  these  conditions  re- 
quires that  aU  sources  that  an  individual 
owns  in  the  state  must  be  in  compliance  or 
on  a  compliance  schedule. 

On  the  surface,  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
controversial  until  one  discovers  that  com- 
pliance is  based  on  new  inte.pretations  of 
existing  regiilations— and  these  interpreta- 
tions are  constantly  changing.  Suddenly, 
technology  that  does  not  now  exist  could  be 
required  In  order  to  obtain  a  new  permit  not 
only  for  new  sources  but  also  for  all  renew- 
al, whether  or  not  they  are  located  In  clean 
areas.  As  you  can  see,  this  provision  could 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  businesses 
within  a  community  which  may  want  to  re- 
place or  rehabilitate  obsolete  equipment 
with  new— but  due  to  economic  conditions 
are  unable  to  do  so  since  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  would  have  been 
vastly  increased  by  the  new  permit  condi- 
tions or  because  the  source  owner  has  other 
facilities  in  Pennsylvania  (which,  although 
located  in  clean  areas,  would  themselves  be 
subject  also  to  the  new  technology  require- 
ments). We  therefore  strongly  recommend- 
as  Allegheny  County  originally  intended 
and  as  supported,  in  our  opinion  by  the  very 
recent    Federal    court    decision    {Alabama 
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Power  Co.  v.  EnvlroiunetUal  ProtecUo* 
Agency.  No.  78-1006  (D.C.  Circuit  June  II. 
1979)— that  replacement  sources  whldi  do 
not  increase  emissions  should  be  exempted 
from  all  conditions  of  Federal  EPA'a  offset 
policy. 

Our  third  area  of  concern  Is  In  regard  to 
the  present  monitoring  network  In  Alleghe- 
ny  County.  We  are  encouraged  that  the  Air 
Pollution  Bureau  Is  re-examining  some  of 
the  present  air  pollution  monitoring  sites. 
We  would  further  encourage  that  this  item 
be  considered  a  top  priority  and  a  detcranl- 
nation  be  made  to  see  if  the  monitors  are 
presenting  a  representative  picture  of  air 
quality.  We  feel  that  it  is  unrealistk:  to 
locate  monitors  in  areas  that  do  not  depict 
air  quality  In  our  communities  and  is  not 
representative  of  the  air  that  our  citizens 
breathe. 

These  sites  must  conform  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  monitor  siting. 
They  should  Inform  our  citizens  of  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  air  in  Allegheny  County.  We 
believe  that  certain  monitors  are  strongly 
influenced  by  heavy  traffic  In  their  vicinity 
or  other  localized  factors,  and  therefore,  in 
reality  are  representative  of  only  a  few 
areas  instead  of  the  populated  areas  of  our 
community.  We  are  not  advocating  that  the 
monitors  ignore  pollution  problems  where 
they  exist.  However,  we  strongly  believe 
that  the  present  system  is  not  properly  de- 
veloping data  useful  for  a  meaningful  un- 
derstanding of  the  County's  air  pollution 
problem  nor  does  it  provide  input  that  de- 
picts how  air  quality  Improvement  might  be 
better  attained  for  our  communities.  We 
urge  that  an  integrated  monitoring  and 
modeling  effort  should  be  established  In  the 
SIP. 

Our  fourth  comment  Is  in  regard  to  non- 
traditional  sources  of  pollution,  such  as  con- 
struction sites,  parking  lots,  roadways,  etc 
We  believe  that  research  may  be  necessary 
to  identify  and  classify  all  of  the  sources 
within  the  non-traditional  source  category. 
Such  a  complete  classification  would  assure 
that,  first,  these  new  control  efforts  are  nec- 
essary; second,  that  the  standards  set  are 
reasonable  and  attainable;  and  third,  ttut 
the  controls,  if  Implemented,  will  in  fact 
reduce  pollution. 

All  too  often  our  regulators  place  "the 
cart  before  the  horse";  imposing  regulations 
before  the  necessary  research  is  completed. 
In  many  cases,  the  route  the  regtilator 
chooses  is  neither  cost-effective  or  more  im- 
portantly, the  regulation,  when  complied 
with,  does  not  result  in  measureabie  im- 
provement in  the  air  quality  or  public 
health. 

The  final  comment  I  would  like  to  make 
centers  on  the  fact  ttiat  over  the  past  30 
years  the  air  quality  in  Allegheny  County 
has  been  steadily  Improving.  As  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  table,  the  number  of  air  poUuticm 
episodes  and  episodes  with  alerts  have  dra- 
matically decreased.  An  Air  Pollution  Epi- 
sode Is  a  period  of  time  during  wliich  high 
air  contaminant  concentrations  are  or  may 
be  brought  about  by  meteorological  coiuU- 
tions  which  interfere  with  the  natural  dis- 
persion of  air  contaminants.  An  Air  Pollu- 
tion Episode  is  defined  to  exist  only  when 
either  a  County- Wide  or  Localized  Air  Pol- 
lution Watch  is  in  effect. 

A  County- Wide  Air  Pollution  Watch  is  a 
period  of  time,  defined  solely  on  meteoro- 
logical criteria,  during  which  poor  disper- 
sion of  air  contaminants  may  occur 
throughout  Allegheny  County. 

An  Alert  Stage  is  one  of  the  three  degrees 
of  severity  of  air  quality  deterioration 
which  can  occur  during  a  County- vmde  Air 
Pollution  Watch,  and  which  require  specific 
control  measures.  An  Alert  Is  not  neoeanr- 
ily  county-wide,  but  can  occur  mly  during  a 
County- Wide  Watch. 
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As  diiplayed  ( n  tbe  chart  our  County  has 
experienced  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
number  of  polli  ition  epiaodea.  In  1974  there 
were  M  episode  i:  in  1979  there  were  9.  This 
is  a  66-percent  i  eduction.  In  the  category  of 
episodes  with  a  torts,  in  1974  there  were  11; 
in  1979  there  w  ere  S.  This  is  a  dramatic  73- 
peroent  reductii  m.  The  major  factor  behind 
this  reduction  1 1  the  tremendous  effort,  ex- 
penditures, and  most  importantly  commit- 
ment to  clean  i  't  that  was  and  continues  to 
be  made  by  iocs  I  busii>eas  and  industry. 

In  dosins.  I  rould  Uke  to  stress  tliat  we 
aD  Imow  thai  Allegheny  County  must 
submit  a  SIP  which  demonstrates  attain- 
ment by  December  31,  1982.  If  we  fail  to 
submit  such  a  i  IP,  the  consequences  would 
be  severe.  First  the  County  will  be  subject 
to  additional  fe  leral  demands  and  controls, 
placing  addition  U  economic  hardship  on  our 
businesses  and  industries:  and  second,  the 
federal  govemifient  could  delay,  or  even, 
halt  federal  g^nts  and  fundings  to  our 
area.  The  latteij  consequence  could  literally 
stop  all  econoniic  growth  and  development 
in  our  region. 

In  conclusion!  let  me  re-emphasize  that 
the  Greater  Pi  .tsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  suppoi  live  of  the  goal  of  attaining 
air  quality  that  is  adequate  to  protect  public 
healtlL  We  are  prepared  to  work  with  the 
County  toward  acliieving  this  goal  while 
continuing  to  m  dntaln  the  essential  balance 
of  social,  ecor  omic'  employment,  energy 
and  the  many  c  Lher  objectives  that  are  also 
very  important  x)  the  well-being  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  cotununity.  We  urge  that  the 
several  changa  we  have  recommended  X>e 
incorporated  in  Vhe  SIP  before  submittal  for 
final  approval. 

On  behalf  ol 
burgh  members 
opportunity  to 
you  today  •• 


the  many  Greater  Pitts- 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
present  these  comments  to 


WHO  Wn  L  HAVE  THE  LAST 
LAUGH? 


HON.  RdBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLOIOIS 
IN  THE  HOU  (B  OP  BEPRESENTATITES 

Monda  i .  March  31.  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHI L.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
array of  the  I  barter  administration  in 
both  foreign  md  domestic  policy  has 
become  an  oi>en  scandal.  It  reminds 
me  of  an  arm;  beaten  and  driven  from 
the  field  of  combat,  totally  unable  to 
regroup  and  1  ake  a  stand.  Things  are 
so  bad  thtt  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  V  'est  Germany  is  said  to 
have  remark(d  recently:  "We  don't 
trust  you  any  more.  Your  policies  are 
too  Inconsiste:  it.  your  actions  too  inde- 
cisive." 

If  this  wen  all  we  had  to  contend 
with,  we  migl  t  count  ourselves  fortu- 
nate. But  it  V  9uld  seem  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  ihe  Persian  Gulf  region 
are  taking  I  shtly  the  threat  of  a 
Soviet  Invasioi  \.  Confident  to  the  point 
of  arrogance  i  a  their  abUity  to  destroy 
the  oil  fields  and  sabotage  the  pipe- 
lines if  the  Sc  viets  attack,  the  Persian 
Gulf  Govemr  lents  are  almost  begging 
to  be  the  vict  ms  of  a  quick  strike.  Do 
these  Mideas;  leaders  really  believe 
that  the  SoWc  t  Union  would  stand  idly 
by  and  allo«  them  to  blow  up  oil 
fields?  They  do  not  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  no  doubt  has  its  agents 
in  every  oil  f  i<  id  in  the  area,  ready  and 
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able  to  stop  any  attempt  to  sabotage? 
And  any  widescale  attempts  at  sabo- 
tage will  be  met  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  massive  and  bloody  reprisals, 
even  by  the  standards  of  this  bloody 
region.  And  yet  the  Persian  Gulf  lead- 
ers chuckle  with  bemused  contempt 
when  they  listen  to  warnings  of  a 
Soviet  takeover.  Do  they  really  believe 
the  Communists  will  send  them  a  tele- 
gram announcing  a  desire  to  take  over 
the  oil  fields?  Do  they  really  believe 
the  threat  will  come  totally  from  out- 
side the  area  and  not  partially  from 
the  region  itself? 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"A  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Disarray," 
from  the  New  York  Times.  March  21, 
1980,  and  "Persian  Gulf  Nations  Call 
Soviet  Threat  a  Joke  *  •  *"  and 
"  •  •  •  While  Moscow  Prepares  To 
Have  the  Last  Laugh."  both  from  the 
Chicago  Tribime.  March  1980: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21. 1980] 

A  n.S.  Foreign  Policy  im  Deep  Disarrat 
(By  Richard  Burt) 

Washinctoh.  March  20.— A  few  days 
before  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt's  recent 
visit  with  President  Carter,  a  ranking  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bonn  Government  sat  in 
the  White  House  and  listened  to  an  Ameri- 
can official  complain  about  West  Germany's 
reaction  to  the  Soviet  military  intervention 
in  Afghanistan. 

Asked  why  Bonn  was  so  reluctant  to 
follow  Washington's  lead  in  imposing  eco- 
nomic and  political  sanctions  against 
Moscow,  the  West  German  envoy  is  said  to 
have  replied:  "We  don't  trust  you  any  more. 
Your  policies  are  too  inconsistent,  your  ac- 
tions too  indecisive." 

The  comment  highlighted  a  concern 
shared  by  a  growing  number  of  American 
foreign-policy  officials.  After  a  series  of  set- 
backs and  surprises,  including  the  Adminis- 
tration's repudiation  two  weeks  ago  of  its 
vote  against  Israel  at  the  United  Nations, 
foreign-affairs  specialists  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment are  questioning  whether  the 
United  States  can  chart  a  long-term  course 
in  foreign  policy  and  stick  to  it. 

A  POSITIVE  DEVELOPMEHT 

For  the  moment  the  Administration  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  announcement 
yesterday  that  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of 
Egypt  and  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
of  Israel  would  visit  Washington  next 
month  in  an  effort  to  make  a  progress  on 
the  issue  of  Palestinian  antonomy.  Nonethe- 
less, a  member  of  the  White  House  staff 
said,  the  Administration  has'"a  long  way  to 
go  in  reversing  the  impression  that  we  don't 
know  what  we  are  doing." 

Several  officials,  while  aclmowledglng 
that  Administration  policy  has  often  ap- 
peared uncertain,  maintained  in  interviews 
that  the  United  States  was  in  a  particularly 
complex  era  in  international  affairs.  The 
combination  of  Soviet  activism  with  rapid 
change  in  the  third  world,  they  said,  has 
made  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  Wash- 
ington to  adhere  to  a  consistent  line  in  deal- 
ing with  Moscow  or  with  such  volatile  re- 
gions as  the  Middle  East. 

SELF-IMPOSED  HANDICAPS 

At  the  same  time  many  officials  said  that 
American  policy  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
self-imposed  handicaps,  among  them  these: 

Failing  to  reconcile  conflicting  views  in 
malting  policy.  Some  of  the  officials  said 
that  contrary  to  protestations  in  the  Admin- 
istration, its  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  be  torn  between  the  approach 
favored  by  Zbigniew  Braesinski.  Mr.  Carter's 
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national  security  adviser,  and  that  advocat- 
ed by  senior  State  Department  officials. 
While  Mr.  Brsezinsld  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  said  to  have  agreed  that  Moscow's 
move  into  Afghsmistan  required  a  firm  re- 
sponse, the  officials  reported  that  in  recent 
days  there  were  sharp  differences  over 
whether  new  restrictions  on  trade  and  the 
export  of  advanced  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  should  become  t>ermanent  elements 
of  American  policy,  as  they  now  have  with 
regard  to  technology. 

Staking  out  positions  that  must  be 
scrapped.  After  declaring  that  the  presence 
of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cut>a  was  "unac- 
ceptable" last  September.  Idi.  Carter  was 
forced  to  back  away  when  it  became  clear 
that  Moscow  would  not  remove  them.  Re- 
cently, the  Administration  was  embarassed 
when  it  assigned  high  priority  to  reviving 
security  links  with  Pakistan,  only  to  have  the 
Government  there  turn  down  an  offer  of 
$200  million  in  military  aid. 

Sending  confusing  signals  about  policy. 
Moscow's  intervention  in  Afghanistan  was 
decribed  by  Mr.  Carter  several  weeks  ago  as 
causing  the  "most  serious  crisis  since  World 
War  II."  Then  he  surprised  visitors  and  offi- 
cials alike  this  month  when  he  declared  at  a 
White  House  banquet  for  Chancellor 
Schmidt  that  the  action  had  created  a  "[>o- 
tential  crisis."  Similarly,  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  crisis  in  Iran,  the  Administration 
seemed  to  reverse  its  position  several  times 
on  whether  to  threaten  military  force  to  re- 
talitate  for  the  seizure  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  Its  staff.  Later  Mr.  Carter  agreed 
to  the  dispatch  of  an  international  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  situation  after  saying 
reiieatedly  that  the  hostages  must  be  freed 
before  he  would  endorse  such  a  move. 

Catching  foreign  governments  off  guard 
with  unexpected  initiatives.  In  1978  Mr. 
Carter  set  off  a  furor  In  the  Western  alli- 
ance when,  with  almost  no  warning,  he  de- 
cided against  production  of  the  neutron 
bomb.  Officials  said  that  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  in  January  to  boycott  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Moscow  and  to  ask  other 
countries  to  do  the  same  also  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  allied  governments. 

CENTRAL  CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 

The  coherence  and  consistency  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's record  abroad  have  emerged 
as  a  central  issue  In  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, with  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  as- 
serting last  month  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
decision  to  mo«re  into  Afghanistan  might 
have  been  prompted  In  part  by  Mr.  Carter's 
uncertain  handling  of  the  dispute  over  its 
troops  in  Cuba. 

On  the  Republican  side,  both  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  front-runner  for  the  nomina- 
tion, and  George  Bush  have  criticized  the 
vote  against  Israel  in  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  and  other  moves,  particularly 
the  decision  against  starting  production  of 
the  neutron  bomb.  In  conversations  with  re- 
porters, Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  called  recently  for  a 
new  bipartisan  consensus  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  unusually  blunt  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Administration,  saying  that  an  increasing 
number  of  foreign  leaders  no  longer  felt 
that  they  could  do  business  with  Washing- 
ton. 

A  number  of  officials  maintained  that  a 
basic  problem  underlay  the  diversity  of 
difficulties  besetting  American  policy:  the 
apparent  inability  of  Mr.  Carter  and  his 
senior  advisers  to  establish  an  effective 
system  for  making  important  decisions  and 
carrying  them  out.  "Our  failure  to  make 
clear  and  consistent  policy  is  the  biggest 
problem  we  face,"  said  a  ranldng  State  De- 
partment official. 

Other  officials  said  the  United  Nations 
episode  demonstrated  that  it  was  time  for  a 
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shake-up  in  the  foreign-policy  area  along 
the  lines  of  the  changes  made  last  summer 
among  domestic  advisers.  On  the  other 
hand,  officials  in  twth  the  State  D*part- 
ment  and  the  White  House  said  that  the 
Administration's  problems  were  so  deep- 
seated  that  the  blame  could  not  be  put  on 
individuals. 

In  analyzing  the  basic  problem,  the  offi- 
cials attribute  largely  to  Mr.  Carter's  early 
decision  to  establish  an  open  and  decentral- 
ized system  of  decision-making.  Rejecting 
what  he  termed  the  Lone  Ranger  style  of  di- 
plomacy associated  with  Mr.  Kissinger's 
period  in  government.  Mr.  Carter,  when  he 
entered  the  White  House  in  1977.  created  a 
so-called  collegial  policy  process  that  en- 
abled several  senior  officials  to  mold  impor- 
tant decisions. 

As  a  result  neither  Mr.  Vance  nor  Mr. 
Brzezinsld  has  been  able  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  in  policy  debates  and  both  have  been 
forced  at  times  to  defer  to  the  views  of 
other  senior  people,  including  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale.  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  and  Hamilton  Jordan,  Jody  Powell 
and  Robert  S.  Strauss  of  the  White  House 
staff. 

More  recently  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  the  White 
House  counsel.  $uid  Hedley  Donovan,  Mr. 
Carter's  adviser  on  domestic  and  interna- 
tional matters,  have  l>een  involved  in  major 
debates. 

WIDE  RANGE  OP  VIEWS  AVAILABLE 

White  House  officials  stressed  that  the 
open  style  of  decision-making  had  succeeded 
in  exposing  Mr.  Carter  to  a  wide  range  of 
views.  However,  some  said  the  system  suf- 
fered from  Important  drawbacks. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  charting  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  they  said,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  l>een  caught  in  what  one  of 
them  termed  the  bureaucratic  crossfire  be- 
tween the  firmer  line  promoted  by  Mr.  Brze- 
zinski  and  the  more  conciliatory  stance 
sought  by  such  aides  as  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr. 
Vance's  expert  on  Soviet  affairs,-  Marshall 
D.  Shulman. 

In  other  cases,  such  as  Mr.  Carter's  unex- 
pected action  on  the  neutron  bomb.  Mr. 
Vance  and  Mr.  Brzezinski  are  said  to  have 
adopted  similar  views,  but  the  President 
relied  on  advice  from  other  quarters.  While 
Mr.  Vance  and  Mr.  Brzezinski  are  said  to 
have  favored  the  bomb,  Mr.  Carter  is  said  to 
have  listened  to  Andrew  Young,  then 
United  States  representative  at  the  United 
Nations,  in  deciding  not  to  proceed. 

The  problem  of  coordinating  disparate 
views  has  been  Intensified  by  the  reliance 
placed  on  informal  sessions,  such  as  Presi- 
dential breakfasts  with  senior  officials,  for 
making  important  decisions.  In  particular, 
there  are  complaints  that  decisions  reached 
at  the  President's  regular  Friday  breatifast 
with  senior  foreign-policy  officials  were 
sometimes  ambiguous  and  were  Imperfectly 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

WARNING  APPARENTLT  IGNORED 

The  officials  said  that  in  a  report  six 
months  ago  Philip  Odeen,  a  management 
consultant  and  a  former  aide  to  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger, warned  Mr.  Carter  that  decisions  taken 
at  the  breakfasts  "are  not  systematically 
translated  into  action."  The  officials  said 
that  the  advice  was  ignored. 

Other  officials  said  that  the  United  Na- 
tions episode  underscored  another  serious 
problem:  the  intrusion  of  domestic  political 
considerations  into  the  International  arena. 
Arguing  that  the  disavowal  of  the  vote  was 
much  more  embarrassing  than  the  commu- 
nications mix-up  that  led  to  it.  a  ranldng 
State  Department  official  criticized  Mr. 
Strauss,  Mr.  Carter's  campaign  chairman, 
and  other  political  advisers  for  interveninc 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  persuading  Mr.  Carter  to  repudiate  the 
action. 

"Sure  the  vote  was  bound  to  antagonize 
the  Israelis  and  thus  cost  the  White  House 
some  Jewish  votes  in  Florida  and  New 
York,"  the  official  said.  "But  to  create  the 
impression  that  our  foreign  policy  is  a  hos- 
tage to  Presidential  campaign  politics  un- 
dermines our  effectiveness  all  over  the 
world." 

At  the  White  House  few  officials  disa- 
greed with  this  assessment,  but  they  said 
that  the  problem  was  hardly  unique.  TTiey 
noted,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Reagan's  drive 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1976  led 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  shelve  efforts 
to  complete  a  strategic  arms  treaty  with  the 
Russians  when  the  negotiators  were  close  to 
agreement. 

Although  Government  officials  as  well  as 
critics  of  the  Administration  see  little 
chance  of  insulating  foreign  policy  from  do- 
mestic politics,  a  debate  is  under  way  on 
how  Mr.  Carter's  approach  to  making  vital 
decisions  could  be  changed.  Writing  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine  Foreign 
Policy.  I.  M.  Destler.  a  senior  associate  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  in  Washington, 
suggests  that  there  would  be  less  disarray  if 
the  President's  national  security  adviser 
spent  less  time  trying  to  influence  decisions 
and  more  time  serving  as  a  neutral  manager 
of  the  policy-making  process. 

Mr.  Destler  says  that  rather  than  serving 
as  "low-profile,  inside  operators,"  national 
security  advisers  such  as  Mr.  BrzezinslU  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  before  him  "have  become 
highly  visible  policy  advocates,  identified 
with  particular  viewpoints  and  involved  in 
specific  negotiations."  He  adds  that  "for  the 
sake  of  clarity,  consistency  and  responsibili- 
ty, the  President's  most  important  foreign 
policy  counselor  must  be.  clearly  and  visibly. 
Ills  Secretary  of  State." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  19, 1980] 

Persian  'Gin,p  Nations  Call  Soviet  Threat 
A  Joke  •  •  • 

Al-Ahmaoi.  Kowait.— The  threat  of  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  gulf  oil  fields  may  seem 
real  to  American  military  strategists,  but  to 
oil  men  in  the  region,  it  is  a  Joke. 

"No  way."  said  Sulaiman  Mutawa.  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Co.  (LOC).  "It  simply 
can't  be  done.  I  don't  luiow  who  dreams  up 
such  problems." 

Oil  industry  experts  from  Kuwait  to  Abu 
Dhabi  are  convinced  the  idea  of  a  Soviet 
blitzkrieg  to  seize,  pump,  and  use  the  crude 
oil  of  a  gulf  producer  is  straight  out  of  Jan-ses 
Bond  spy  novels. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  brings  the  Russians  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  source  of  60  per  cent  of 
the  West's  oil  imports.  Few  deny  that  the 
Russians  will  have  to  Import  oil  themselves 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  if  not  sooner. 

But  no  one  expects  them  to  come  over  the 
dunes  to  get  it. 

"Trying  to  take  over  the  oilfields  by 
force,"  said  an  American  oil  executive  in 
Abu  Dhabi,  "is  like  trying  to  grab  a  very 
fragile  vase  with  red  hot  tongs.  The  second 
you  touch  it.  it  shatters. 

"Same  with  the  oil  fields.  The  second  you 
try  to  grab  them,  they  will  be  destroyed.  All 
you  will  be  left  with  is  blowing  sand. 

"Let  me  tell  you— taking  over  an  oil  field 
is  not  Just  pushing  a  few  buttons,"  said 
Mutawa  in  his  office  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  KOC  in  Al-Ahmadl. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vulnerable  to  sabo- 
tage thsm  the  fragile,  widely  spread,  highly 
pressurized  installations  that  make  up  an  oU 
field.  In  a  Russian  grab  there  would  be  no 
shortage  of  homegrown  saboteurs  in  this 
fiercely  antl-conmtunist  region. 
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OO  production  oould  be  choked  oir  St  uqr 
of  dosens  of  point*  In  the  netwoifc.  Vbst  at 
individual  wells— Kuwait  haa  7M.  Saudi 
Arabia  800.  Then  at  pipdinea  troa  meb 
producing  well  to  gathering  eenteia.  Then 
in  the  centers  whk^  separate  gas  aqd  crude 
oil.  whfcdi  surface  together.  Then  at  tager 
pipelines  which  carry  crude  to  row  on  row 
of  "tank  farms"  near  coastal  «h«rri»»g  tetml- 


"Aa  soon  as  tbeae  people  get  wind  of  aa  in- 
vasion, and  preauinabiy  they  would  have 
some  warning  time,  the  tint  thine  they  will 
do  is  blow  up  the  gathering  centers.  aD  of 
which  have  police  guarda,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can oilman,  for  10  yean  an  adviser  In  the 
United  Arab  Emlratea. 

"It  would  not  take  a  genius  to  blow  one 
up.  They  are  rather  cctnburtlbie  with  all 
that  preararlaed  gas  and  crude  ofL" 

If  gas  separators  In  the  gathering  stations 
are  "disturhed."  wells  are  tanmedat^ 
closed  and  all  production  baited.  Destroytiw 
tbe  gathering  statioa  power  iriants  would 
cut  off  electricity  to  pump  oU.  push  ft 
through  pipelines,  or  perform  other  rionui 
ea  like  gas  or  water  Injection. 

RebuOding  a  blasted  gathering  statloo 
would  be  a  maior  enterprise,  requiring  some 
of  the  most  sophisticated  oQ  Industry  tech- 
nology. 

Under  the  best  conditions,  tndustry 
sources  estimate,  this  would  take  the  Rus- 
sians two  yeara.  All  new  equlpment-numps, 
turbines,  separators— would  have  to  be  pro- 
duced and  flown  from  the  Soviet  Dhlon. 
which  cannot  satisfy  its  own  oQ  Industry 
needs.  Last  year  it  had  to  go  to  the  West  for 
relatively  simple  items  like  drill  bits  and 
pipe  which  were  in  short  supply. 

Even  it  If  could  be  rebuOt,  the  cost  would 
be  enormous.  A  U.S.  oongresslanal  study  es- 
timated repairing  the  gathering  center  at 
Abqaiq,  Saudi  Arabia,  destroyed  by  accident 
in  May,  1977.  to  cost  $100  million. 

Even  if  the  SovleU  could  make  the  flelda 
operational  again,  how  could  they  be  k^t  in 
operation? 

"There  are  maes  and  mQes  of  pipeline 
running  across  the  open  desert."  said  the 
American  oilman.  "It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  rip  a  hole  through  some  pipe 
with  an  explosive  charge. 

"Do  you  patrol  the  pipes?  Rubbish  Sabo- 
teurs would  be  constantly  nipping  ia  as  soon 
as  your  patrol  went  by.  Tbe  only  way  to 
safeguard  the  pipes  would  be  to  have  men 
stationed  along  them  every  tew  hundred 
yarda." 

Saudi  Arabia  alone  has  more  than  S.000 
mOes  of  pipe  connecting  its  wells.  A  fence  to 
protect  iU  nve  principal  fields  would  en- 
close 10,000  square  miles— twice  the  ate  of 
Connecticut. 

Probably  the  biggest  headache  would  be 
finding  akilled  personnel  to  keep  the  fidds 
running. 

"We  have  5.000  hitfily  trained  people  here 
working  on  a  M-hour-a-day  rotation."  said 
MuUwa  about  Kuwait  "They  would  not  be 
too  cooperative  to  a  foreign  occupier." 

If  the  RuasianB  could  solve  all  these  prob> 
lema.  how  would  they  get  the  oU  back  home 
to  use  It?  This  t>rotdera  really  draws  smiles 
from  oilmen. 

Unless  the  Soviets  buOt  a  pii>eline  across 
Iraq  or  Iran— which  would  take  yeara,  aa- 
sun^ng  they  could  manufacture  enough 
pipe— they  would  have  to  ahlp  the  oil  out  in 
tankers. 

Not  only  Is  the  Soviet  tanker  fieK  wfacdly 
inadequate  for  such  a  task,  it  would  be  ex- 
posed to  all  manner  of  haraasraents.  block- 
ades, and  mining  operatlona 

"We  are  not  afraid  of  any  action  by 
Russia,"  Kuwalt'a  foreign  minister.  Shaikh 
Sabar  Al-Ahmad  Al-Saban  told  UPL 
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AOTTEE  MEETINOS 

Senate  Resolution   4. 

he  Senate  on  February 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conamittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As -an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  Information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarlu  section  of  the  Coif- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  1,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Sohedxjled 
APRIL  2 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  S.  2294, 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  procurement  programs  of 

the  Department  of  Defense. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  temporary  limit  on  the 
public  debt. . 

8-207,  Capitol 
0:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2383,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  hous- 
ing,    community     development     pro- 
grams,  and   the   urban   development 
action   grant   of   the   Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

CoRunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1393.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  programs  under  the  National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2458,  to  extend 
the  President's  reorganization  authori- 
ty through  April  6, 1981. 

Room  to  be  annoimced 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


March  31,  1980 


•Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1188,  to 
revise    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
program  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

•Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propased  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  U.S.  Army  cemeterial  ex- 
penses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimater  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Persormel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2294,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  procurement  of  the  DOD,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  active  duty,  reserve, 
and  civilian  manpower  programs,  and 
on  the  manpwwer  requirements  for 
mobilization. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 

Budget 
To  continue  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  setting 
forth  recommended  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and 
new  budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  hazardous  mate- 
rials programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  protocol  to  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  cus- 
toms valuation  agreement. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislation  and  nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2337,  au- 
thorizing funds  through  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  InteUigence 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2284,  pro- 
posed legislative  charter  govemiitg  the 
InteUigence  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

SllO  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  31,  1980 


Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorisations  Subconunittee 
To  resume  closed  h(?arings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Ciwitol 

Select  on  Small  Business 

To  resume  searings  on  Title  I,  Research 

and    Development    Contracts,    of    S. 

1860,  proposed  Small  Business  Iimova- 

tion  Act. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  Joint  meeting  with 
the  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
CouncU  on  pending  business  items. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  defense  establishment. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
gitaia. 

114  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Armed  Services 

Procurement  Policy  and  Reprogramming 
Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1687,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  limitations  imposed  on 
excess  profits  from  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  c<mi- 
struction  of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels,  S. 
2232,  to  exempt  those  contracts  of  $1 
mUllon  or  less  from  accounting  re- 
quirements with  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  construction  of  air- 
craft or  naval  vessels,  and  S.  2331,  to 
eliminate  certain  limitations  imposed 
on  excess  profits  arising  from  any  con- 
tract with  any  military  department  for 
construction  or  manufactiu'e  of  cer- 
tain aircraft,  or  any  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  construction 
or  manufacture  of  certain  naval  ves- 
sels. 

212  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorizations  Subcommittee 
To  begin  closed  markup  of  proi)osed  leg- 
islation  authorizing   funds   for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  U.S. 

S-407,  Capital 
2:30  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of   the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRILS 
8:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2294,  autho- 
rizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
mUitary  procurement  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  receiving  tes- 
timony on  civil  defense. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportaticm 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  revisions 
to  S.  2240,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  NASA. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  a  S.BJL 
report  on  retail  auto  dealers  and  cur- 
rent economic  impact  on  them. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  AgriciUture. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1010,  propos- 
ing a  twelve-month  commission  to 
study  the  international  appUcations  of 
U.S.  antitrust  laws  as  they  related  to 
the  effects  on  U.S.  antitrust  poUcy  on 
international  commerce. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service  and  General  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    resume    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Subconunittee  on  Human   Resources 
on  proposed  legislation  to  curb  the 
Federal  Government's  use  of  consul- 
tants. 

357  RusseU  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2377,  autho- 
rizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1858,  to  acknowl- 
edge National  Guard  members  as  Fed- 
eral Government  employees  and  grant 
them  rights  enjoyed  by  all  Federal  em- 
ployees; and  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights. 

457  RusseU  BuUding. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  500,  proposed 
Consumer-Patient    Radiation    Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  BuUding  Sci- 
ences. 

1318  Diricsen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estinutes  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Diriuen  BuUding 
Armed  Services 

Researeh  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  8.  2294. 
authorising  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  Departanent  of  Defense.  leoeivlng 
testimony  on  Navy  research  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

U4  RusseU  Bunding 


7243 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  foreign  auto  imports. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Sctenoe.  and  TransporUtion 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  ocean  poUution 
researeh  and  monitoring  programs. 

235  RusseU  BuUdiog 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  cUmatic  effects 
of  carbon  dioxide  buUdup  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  defense  establishment 

8-lM,CapiUd 
Appropriations 

lYansportatton  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3141,  to  establish 

priorities  in  the  payment  of  claims 

against    the    People's    Republic    of 

China. 

4231  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
OdeU  Horton.  to  be  VS.  District  Judge 
for  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee; 
John  T.  Nixon,  to  be  V&  District 
Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of  Ten- 
nessee; and  Norma  H.  Johnson,  to  be 
U.a  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  food  market- 
ing proposals  and  their  relationship  to 
antitrust  laws  and  smaU  business. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
3:00  p  jn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  864.  including 
amendment  No.  1674,  and  S.  2379,  biUs 
to   facilitate   the   formation   of   U.S. 
export  trading  companies  to  expand 
export  participation  by  smaUer  U.S. 
companies. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL4 
10:00  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  figures  for  Mareh. 

8222  Raybuni  BuUding 

APRIL  15 
B-.30ajii. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2153,  1486,  and 
1573,  bUls  to  provide  an  exemption 
from   06HA    regulation    for   certain 
workplaces    with    good    safety    and 
health  reoorda. 

4233  Dirksen  Building 
lOKWajB. 
Appn^riaUons 

Interior  and  Related  Ageades  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tor  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  Aladca  pipeline. 


7244 
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1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Govern  nent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  ti  earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 
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4232  Dtrkaen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1424.  proposed 
International  Health  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   proposed   au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981   for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  S. 
2271,  to  increase  the  U.S.  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  S. 
1963,    to    control    Government    pur- 
chases and  sales  of  gold. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2193,  authorizing 
funds    for   fiscal    year    1981    for   the 
United  States  Railway  Association. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
countability of  the  National  Security 
Advisor. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

357  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  begin  closed  markup  of  proposed  leg- 
islation  authorizing   funds   for   fiscal 
year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proixised  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  17 


9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1391,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  National  Climate  Program. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearing  on  8.  2153,  1486. 
and  1572,  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplacea  with  good  nfety  and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  children  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  TransiJortatlon. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    en    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation    and    Renewable    Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1842,  proposed 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
countabiUty  of  the  National  Security 
Advisor. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2103.  to 
modify  the  law  regulating  the  devise 
or  descent  of  interests  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted property  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Reservation  in  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

357  Russell  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Maritime 
Boundary    Settlement    Treaty    with 
Canada    (Exec.    U,    96th    Cong.,    1st 
sess.),    and   the   Agreement   on   East 
Coast  Fishery  Resources  with  Canada 
(Exec  V,  96th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirkaen  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  oh  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered   by  the  DeiMut- 
ment  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Social  Sectirity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  5295,  8.  248, 
1287.  1418.  1498,  1554,  2034.  2083.  and 
2208.  bills  to  correct  certain  problems 
with  the  social  security  earnings  limi- 
tation as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-216).  eliminating 
the  monthly  earnings  test. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  22 
9:30  ajn. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  poUtl- 
cal,  mUitary,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  n.S.  Postal  Service. 

1318  EMrksen  BuQding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  1865.  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuQding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuQding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  DOD 

1224  Dirksen  BuQding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,   and  General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Tmsury. 

S-148,  Capitol 
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APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  need  for  a  central  data  monitoring 
service  in  V-A.  hospitals  for  veterans 
with  surgicaUy  implanted  pacemakers. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2489  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  U3.  Coast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  RegiUatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2470,  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  receive  testimony  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207,  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control;  and 
to  consider  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative business. 

301  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconmiittee 

To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    bearings    cm    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  oonstnictlon  of  the  DOD. 

1324  Dirksen  BuQding 
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APRIL  28 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  (m  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourees 
Energy  Regulation  Subomimittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  2470.  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuQding 

APRIL  28 
9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  bearings  on  8.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:001 


•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  review  those  itenu  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
wiU  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration, the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Conservation  and  Solar  Ap- 
plications, all  of  the  DOE. 

31 10  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  years  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  aiK)  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  RelaUons  Authority.  VA 
Tax  Court,  and  Presidoit's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  SubcomnUttee 
To  resume  bearings  on  im>posed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  potenUal  for 
improved  automobUe  fuel  economy  be- 
tween 1985  and  1995. 

31iaJ>b1csen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  on  the  recrultinent  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminls- 
tratlon  bealth-care  facUltiea.  &  769.  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
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Admin^tration   to  veterans  for  non- 
disabilities    to    the 
that  they  have  health  insur- 
similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
4015.    proposed    Veterans 
ITitizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 


service -Iconnected 

extent 

ance  oi 

and 

Senior 


HR. 


10:00  a.in. 
Appropriations 

Interior  anp  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 
the  Dei  lartment 


I  learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  consen'ation  programs  of 
of  Energy. 
1224  Oirksen  Building 


Appropriat  ons 


Treasury 

Govem^rient 
To  hold 
timatea 
Federal 
ry 
Relatiohs, 


Postal    Service,    and 

Subcommittee 

l^earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

EHections  CommLssion.  Adviso- 

Contmission  on  Intergovernmental 

Advisory    Committee    on 

Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 

Blind  and  Other  Severely 

Lpped  and  the  Administrative 

Conference  of  the  United  States. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Govemmeiltal  Affairs 

of   Government   Management 


Federal 

Prom 

Handle: 


Oversight 


the 


Subcon  mittee 


To  resun^e 
al 

occur 
year— •■ 
focusim : 
live 


agei  icies 
jist 


oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 

spending   practices   that 

prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 

lurry-up  spending  problem"— 

on  administrative  and  legisla- 

pn%)Osals  to  remedy  this  situation. 

3303  Dirksen  Building 


laiid 


iS' 


Appropriations 
Treasury. 


To  hold 
timatea 
General 


Oversight 


Subcoit  loittee 


occur 
year- 
focusing 
Uve 
Uon. 


•Judiciary 
Toresiu4e 
inc 


fUIllB 


General 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Cc  nstruction  Subcommittee 
To    cont  nue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 

MATl 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropiiat 

HUD-Indeqendent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partme  it  of  Hou.sing  and  Urban  De- 


velopment 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriat  ons 
Interior  an(l  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 

tee 
To  hold 

timatea 

Land 

the  Heritage 

ation 


gearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

Water  Conservation  Fund  of 

Conservation  and  Recre- 

rvice. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


General 


Postal    Service,    and 
Govern  nent  Subcommittee 

gearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Oovenune^tal  Affairs 

of   Government   Management 


To  contii  lue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral ag'ncies  spending  practices  that 
Ji  1st  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
'tiurry-up  spending  problem"— 
on  administrative  ahd  legisla- 
pit>l>oaals  to  renaedy  this  situa- 


1302  Dirksen  Building 

hearings  on  8.  2377,  authoris- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
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grams  administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   issues   Congress 
might    consider    which    would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  IS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on     prot>osed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans"  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
Issues  affecting  Infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of-living  increase 
for  service-connected   disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation 

S-126,  Capital 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  title  n,  proposed 
Youth  Education  and  Training  Act,  of 
8.  2385.  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

.     APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humtuiltles  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  title  n,  pro- 
posed Youth  Education  and  Training 
Act,  of  S.  2385.  proposed  Youth  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Max  Batjcus,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  in  all  oiu"  prayers  and 
church  services  and  work  this  week, 
grant  that  we  may  discover  the  pro- 
founder  meaning  of  these  holy  days.  May 
we  behold  that  love  so  broad  and  so  deep 
as  to  encompass  ail  manlcind  and  lay 
down  His  life  for  others.  Lead  us  over 
the  way  to  the  Cross  to  learn  again  that 
the  way  to  gain  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly  is  to  give  it  for  others.  May 
ours  be  the  self-giving  life  which  follows 
Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister.  In  His  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  under  the  standing  order  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


APPOINTMENT  OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  1,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Kuies  of  the  Senate.  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Max  Baucos,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Magnttson. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Does  the  Republican  leader  wish  to 
have  any  of  my  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  believe  I  have 
adequate  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
that  time  or  most  of  it  to  the  assistant 
Republican  leader,  but  I  have  no  need 
for  additional  time. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If 
it  is  not  later  needed  I  yield  it. 


JESSE  OWENS— A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Jesse  Owens,  perhaps  the  greatest  track 
and  field  competitor  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  personally  meet 
and  discuss  the  Olympics  movement  with 
Jesse  Owens  in  January  1979.  I  shall 
never  forget  it. 

He  is  fondly  regarded  by  all  of  us  who 
remember  the  1936  summer  Olympics  in 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Owens  won  four  gold  medals  dur- 
ing those  games,  but  his  outstanding 
triumph  represented  much  more  than 
just  a  sports  victory.  It  was  during  the 
Berlin  summer  games  that  Adolf  Hitler 
made  it  a  point  to  showcase  the  Nazi  doc- 
trine of  Aryan  supremacy. 

Hitler  expected  the  moment  of  victory 
for  Germany  to  come  during  the  broad 
jump,  an  event  predicted  to  be  won  by 
Lutz  Long,  the  German  champion.  Long 
did  establish  a  new  Olympic  record  in 
that  event,  but  his  performance  was  soon 
overshadowed  by  Jesse  Owens  who  not 
only  shattered  Long's  newly  established 
record,  but  took  away  the  gold  medal  as 
well. 

Americans  will  never  forget  the  sight 
of  "der  Fuehrer"  waiting  in  his  box  to 
congratulate  his  countryman  for  the 
great  feat  of  finishing  second  to  an 
American  Negro.  To  add  to  Hitler's  dis- 
may was  Lutz,  the  blond  Aryan,  stroll- 
ing along  the  track  with  his  arnis  draped 
aroimd  Owens'  shoulders.  But  it  should 
not  go  unmentioned,  the  fact  that  Hitler 
refused  to  recognize  any  of  our  American 
black  athletes.  That  snub  was  the  cata- 
lyst in  Jesse  Owens'  career.  In  his  words, 
"It  was  all  right  with  me.  I  didn't  go  to 
Berlin  to  shake  hands  with  him  anyway. 
All  I  know  is  that  I'm  here  now  and 
Hitler  isn't." 

Jesse  Owens  was  bom  in  Alabama,  the 
son  of  a  sharecropper  and  grandson  of 
slaves,  and  moved  shortly  thereafter  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  quickly  became  a 
standout  on  the  track  and  achieved  na- 
tional prominence  as  a  sprinter  at  East 
Technical  High  School.  After  high  school, 
he  went  on  to  Ohio  State  University, 
where  he  paid  his  way  as  a  night  eleva- 
tor operator.  He  did  not  have  an  ath- 
letic scholarship. 


Actually,  Jesse  Owens'  greatest  accom- 
plishments in  track  and  field  came  a 
year  before  his  Olympic  victories.  At  the 
Big  Ten  championships,  with  an  in- 
jured back  and  all,  Jesse  Owens  broke  all 
records  for  the  100-yard  dash,  the  broad 
jump,  the  220-yard  dash,  and  the  220- 
yarri  low  hurdles. 

Jesse  Owens'  participation  in  the  1936 
simimer  Olympics  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
came  amidst  many  cries  of  protest  from 
Americans  who  felt  we  should  boycott 
the  games  as  a  symbol  of  our  opposition 
to  the  rising  German  state. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  face  a  similar 
situation  in  terms  of  the  Olympics  with 
the  President's  request  for  a  U.S.  boycott 
of  the  1980  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow, 
Russia,  to  show  our  opposition  to  the  So- 
viet troops  moving  into  Afghanistan. 

My  position  with  respect  to  this  issue 
is  clear.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  boy- 
cotting the  Moscow  Olympics  and  pre- 
cluding our  American  athletes  from 
world  competitiCHi.  My  reasons  for 
maintaining  this  position  have  been  pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me,  however,  share 
with  you  a  quote  from  one  of  Mr.  Owens' 
speeches  on  the  moment  before  Olympic 
competition : 

You  think  at)out  the  numl>er  of  years  you 
have  worked  to  the  point  where  you  are 
able  to  stand  on  that  day  to  represent  your 
nation.  It's  a  nervous,  terrible  feeling.  You 
feel,  as  you  stand  there,  as  If  your  legs  cant 
carry  the  weight  of  yoxir  body.  Your  stomach 
Isn't  there,  and  your  mouth  is  dry,  and  your 
hands  are  wet  with  perspiration.  And  you 
begin  to  think  In  terms  of  all  those  years 
you  have  worked.  In  my  particular  case,  the 
100  meters,  as  you  look  down  the  field  109 
yards  2  feet  away,  and  recognizing  that 
after  eight  years  of  hard  work  that  this 
is  the  point  that  I  had  reached  and  that 
aU  was  going  to  be  over  In  10  seconds.  Those 
are  great  moments  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Owens'  performance  in  1936 
proved  that  sport  could  overcome  pol- 
itics. And  he  did  so  in  a  way  that  made 
all  Americans  proud.  Let  us  not  back 
down  from  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
same  in  Moscow  this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  Jesse  Owens  wrote  a 
story  which  was  published  by  the  In- 
dependent News  Alliance  this  year.  In 
that  story  he  points  out  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  1980  summer  games  He 
said: 

Having  competed  In  the  1036  Olympics,  so 
heavUy  laden  with  politics,  I  understand  why 
President  Carter  urges  us  to  boycott  the 
summer  games  in  Moscow.  I  know  what  It 
is  he  is  trying  to  do. 

But  I  also  understand  the  Olympics  and 
know  what  it  can  mean,  both  to  the  United 
States  and,  even  more  important,  to  what 
the  United  SUtes  is  all  about.  A  way  must 
be  found,  I  feel,  to  have  our  boycott  and 
our  Olympics,  too. 

Mr.  Owens  talked  about  winning  the 
1936  games  and  about  his  beating  Luts 
Long. 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  games  were  truly  meant  to  be  and  what 
they  can  and  should  be  again. 

The  Olympics  never  were  meant  to  be 
contests  between  nations,  only  between  in- 
dividuals. Winning  was  never  Intended  as 
the  ultimate  goal.  That  goal,  as  Pierre  de 
Coubertln,  founder  of  the  modern  games, 
put  it.  Is  "achieving  one's  full  potential." 
The  sweetest  victory,  in  other  words,  is  do- 
ing what's  best. 

Except  for  a  small  minority  of  misguided 
athletes  who  attempted  to  use  the  games  as 
political  platforms,  the  Olympics  to  the  par- 
ticipants have  been  Just  what  they  were 
meant  to  be. 

Because  of  this,  the  games  are  more  than 
a  great  athletic  spectacle:  they  are  a  spec- 
tacle of  peace.  Barriers  of  distance  and  lan- 
guage are  broken  in  a  few  moments,  a  few 
hooirs  at  most.  Lifelong  friendships  are 
made.  Fierce  rivalries  are  transformed  Into 
a  beautiful  brotherhood. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  wrong,  dangerously 
so,  in  doing  what  it  is  doing  in  Afghanistan. 
So  is  Iran  wrong  in  taking  and  keeping  hos- 
tages, and  South  Africa  for  its  policy  of 
apartheid. 

Such  aggressive,  bigoted  behavior  should 
not  be  allowed  to  slip  by  unnoticed.  Our  au- 
thorities should  boycott  the  perpetrators  of 
such  acts,  not  by  staying  away,  but  by  being 
there  with  the  Individuals  of  other  coun- 
tries, thereby  proving  they  are  not  bigoted, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  peaceful  com- 
petition. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  should 
publicly  disavow  any  official  role  for  Itself  in 
the  Olympics  while  allowing  its  athletes  to 
participate  In  the  games  as  tbe  free  indi- 
viduals they  are. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  not  the  United  States 
Government  that  sends  our  athletes  to  the 
Olympics.  It  is  you  and  I  who  send  them 
through  our  contributions,  with  the  added 
sponsorship  of  private  United  States  com- 
panies. Therefore,  If  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment cannot  sanction  the  Olympic  games, 
so  be  it. 

That,  however,  should  not  stop  our 
athletes  performing  as  Individuals  from  com- 
peting in  the  games.  What's  more,  our  gov- 
ernment's objections  to  Soviet  activities  cer- 
tainly do  not  stop  our  businessmen  from 
traveling  to  Moscow,  nor  do  they  curtail  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Kremlin.  Why, 
then,  punish  the  least  political  individuals 
of  all,  runners,  swimmers  and  gymnasts? 

These  are  not  new  beliefs  of  mine.  They 
have  been  ingrained  In  me  since  1936  when 
Adolf  Hitler  hosted  the  games  In  Berlin.  Hit- 
ler had  hoped  to  use  the  games  to  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  his  racial  theories. 
"Jews  and  Negroes  are  inferior  to  my  Aryan 
athletes,"  he  bragged.  "We  are  superior  and 
should  rule  the  world  and  we  shall  prove  It  in 
these  Olympic  games." 

What  the  Berlin  games  proved,  however, 
was  that  Hitler's  "supermen"  couJd  be 
beaten. 

Ironically,  it  was  one  of  his  blond,  blue- 
eyed  Aryan  athletes  who  helped  do  the  beat- 
ing. 

I  held  the  world  record  in  the  broad  Jump. 
Even  more  than  the  sprints,  it  was  "my" 
event.  Yet  I  was  one  Jump  from  not  even 
making  the  finals.  I  fouled  on  my  first  try 
and  playing  it  safe  the  second  time  I  bad  not 
Jumped  far  enough. 

The  broad  Jump  preliminaries  came  before 
the  finals  of  my  other  three  events  and 
everything,  it  seemed  then,  depended  on 
this  Jump.  Fear  swept  over  me  and  then 
panic. 

I  walked  off  alone  trying  to  gather  myself. 


I  dropped  to  one  knee,  closed  my  eyes  and 
prayed. 

I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  there  stood  my  arch  enemy,  Luz 
Long,  the  prize  athlete  Hitler  had  kept  under 
wraps  while  he  trained  for  one  purpose  only : 
to  beat  me.  Long  had  broken  the  Olympic 
mark  in  his  very  first  try  in  the  preliminaries. 

"I  know  about  you,"  he  said.  You  are  like 
me.  You  must  do  it  all  the  way,  or  you  can- 
not do  It.  The  same  that  has  happened  to 
you  today  happened  to  me  last  year  in 
Cologne.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  then." 
Luz  told  me  to  measure  my  steps,  place  my 
towel  6  Inches  on  back  of  the  takeoff  board 
and  jump  from  there.  That  way  I  could  give 
it  all  I  had  and  be  certain  not  to  foul. 

As  soon  as  I  had  qualified,  Luz,  smiling 
broadly,  came  to  me  and  said,  "Now  we  can 
make  each  other  do  our  best  in  the  finals." 

We  did,  too,  in  the  finals.  Luz  did  Jump 
and  break  an  Olympic  record,  then  I  did 
Jump  just  a  bit  further  and  break  Luz's  new 
record.  We  each  had  three  leaps  in  all.  On 
his  final  jump,  Luz  went  almost  26  feet, 
5  Inches,  a  mark  that  seemed  Impossible  to 
beat.  I  went  just  a  bit  over  that  and  set  an 
Olympic  record  that  was  to  last  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  won  that  day,  but  I'm  being  straight 
when  I  say  that  even  before  I  made  that  last 
Jump,  I  knew  I  had  won  a  victory  of  a  far 
greater  kind — over  something  inside  myself, 
thanks  to  Luz. 

The  Instant  my  record-breaking  win  was 
announced,  Luz  was  there,  throwing  his 
arms  around  me  and  raising  my  other  arm 
to  the  sky.  "Jazze  Owenz!"  he  yelled  as  loud 
as  he  could. 

More  than  100,000  Germans  In  the  stadium 
Joined  In.  "Jazze  Owenz,  Jazze  Owens,  Jazse 
Owenz!" 

Hitler  was  there,  too,  but  he  was  not 
chanting.  He  had  lost  that  day.  Luz  Long 
was  killed  in  World  War  II  and,  although 
I  don't  cry  often,  I  wept  when  I  received 
his  last  letter — I  knew  It  was  his  last.  In  it 
he  asked  me  to  someday  find  his  son,  Karl, 
and  to  tell  him  "of  how  we  fought  well  to- 
gether, and  the  good  tlmec,  and  that  any 
two  men  can  become  brothers." 

That  is  what  the  Olympics  are  all  about. 

The  road  to  the  Olympics  does  not  lead  to 
Moscow.  It  leads  to  no  city,  no  country.  It 
goes  far  beyond  Lake  Placid  or  Moscow, 
Ancient  Greece  or  Nazi  Germany.  The  road 
to  the  Olympics  leads,  in  the  end,  to  the 
best  within  us. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1,  1980] 

Jesse  Owens  Dies  or  Cancer  at  66;  Heho  of 

THE  1936  Berlin  Olympics 

(By  Prank  Lltsky) 

Jesse  Owens,  whose  four  gold  medals  at  the 
1936  Olympic  Games  in  Berlin  made  him 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  famous  ath- 
lete in  track  and  field  history,  died  of  l\ing 
cancer  yesterday  In  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  66 
years  old. 

In  Berlin,  Mr.  Owens,  who  was  black,  scored 
a  triumph  that  would  come  to  be  regarded 
as  not  only  athletic  but  also  political.  Hit- 
ler had  intended  the  Berlin  Games  to  be  a 
showcase  for  the  Nazi  doctrine  of  Aryan 
supremacy. 

A  member  of  what  the  Nazis  mockingly 
called  America's  "black  auxiliaries,"  Mr. 
Owens  achieved  a  feat  unmatched  In  mod- 
ern times  in  Olympic  track  competition.  The 
year  before,  with  a  wrenched  back  so  painful 
that  he  could  not  dress  or  undress  without 
help,  he  broke  five  world  records  and  equaled 
a  sixth,  all  within  45  minutes. 
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But  the  Jesse  Owens  best  remembered  by 
many  Americans  was  a  public  speaker  with 
the  ringing,  inspirational  delivery  of  an 
evangelist.  Later  in  his  life,  he  traveled  200,- 
000  miles  a  year  making  two  or  three  speeches 
a  week,  mostly  to  sales  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, and  primarily  to  white  audiences. 
With  his  own  public  relations  and  market- 
ing concern,  he  earned  more  than  (100,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Owens,  a  pack-a-day  cigarette  smoker 
for  35  years,  had  been  hospitalized  on  and 
off  since  last  Dec.  12.  Doctors  said  the  cancer 
was  inoperable,  and  since  January  he  had  re- 
ceived radiation  and  chemotherapy  treat- 
ment at  hospitals  In  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

He  re-entered  the  University  of  Arizona 
Health  Sciences  Center  In  Tucson  a  week  ago. 
He  lapsed  into  a  coma  Saturday  night  and 
died  at  3:40  A.M.,  Tucson  time,  yesterday 
without  having  regained  consciousness.  His 
wife,  Ruth,  and  other  family  members  were 
at  his  bedside. 

NO    RESPONSE    TO    DRT7GS 

Dr.  Stephen  E.  Jones  of  the  university 
hospital,  who  headed  the  medical  team  treat- 
ing Mr.  Owens,  said  his  patient  had  remained 
"remarkably  optimistic  and  hopeful  that  he 
was  going  to  survive."  However,  Dr.  Jones 
said,  there  was  no  positive  response  to  experi- 
mental drugs  tried  on  Mr.  Owens. 

"We  made  no  heroic  attempts  to  try  to 
save  him,"  said  Dr.  Jones.  "There  was  very 
little  else  we  could  offer." 

The  White  House  Issued  a  statement  yes- 
terday in  which  President  Carter  said,  "Per- 
haps no  athlete  better  symbolized  the  human 
struggle  against  tyranny,  poverty  and  racial 
bigotry." 

In  Vienna,  Simon  Wiesenthal,  who  has 
spent  years  tracking  former  Nazis,  proposed 
that  an  avenue  leading  to  the  Olympic  Stad- 
ium, now  in  West  Berlin,  be  renamed  for  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Wiesenthal  said  that  when  he 
made  similar  suggestions  in  the  past,  he  was 
told  that  streets  could  not  be  named  for 
living  persons. 

FATHER    WAS    A    SHARECROPPER 

James  Cleveland  Owens  was  born  Sept. 
12,  1913,  in  Danville.  Ala.,  the  son  of  a  share- 
cropper and  the  grandson  of  slaves.  The 
youngster  picked  cotton  until  he  and  his 
family  moved  to  Cleveland  when  he  was  9. 
There,  a  schoolteacher  asked  the  youth  his 
name. 

"J.C."  he  replied. 

She  thought  he  had  said  "Jesse,"  and  he 
had  a  new  name. 

He  ran  his  first  race  at  age  13.  He  became 
a  nationally  known  sprinter  at  East  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  Cleveland,  slim  and 
lithe  at  163  pounds.  He  ran  with  fiuid  grace. 
There  were  no  starting  blocks  then;  sprint- 
ers merely  dug  holes  at  the  starting  line  in 
tracks  of  cinder  or  dirt. 

After  high  school,  he  went  to  Ohio  State 
University,  paying  his  way  as  a  $100-a-month 
night  elevator  operator  because  he  had  no 
athletic  scholarship.  As  a  sophomore,  in  his 
first  Big  Ten  championships,  he  achieved  a 
harvest  of  records  even  greater  than  the 
Olympic  glory  he  would  attain  a  year  later. 

A  week  before  the  Big  Ten  meet,  which 
was  held  In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  Mr.  Owens 
and  a  fraternity  brother  were  wrestling  play- 
fully when  they  tumbled  down  a  flight  of 
stairs.  Mr.  Owens'  back  hurt  so  much  that 
he  could  not  work  out  all  week.  Coach  Larry 
Snyder  and  teammates  had  to  help  him  in 
and  out  of  the  car  that  drove  him  to  the 
track  for  the  meet. 

There,  In  a  vain  attempt  to  lessen  the  back 
pain,  he  sat  for  half  an  hour  in  a  hot  tub. 


He  did  not  warm  up  or  even  stretch.  At  the 
last  minute,  he  rejected  suggestions  that 
be  withdraw  from  the  meet  and  said  he 
would  try,  event  by  event. 

He  tried,  and  the  results  are  in  the  record 
book.  On  May  25,  1935,  from  3:16  to  4  p.m., 
Jesse  Owens  successively  equaled  the  world 
record  for  the  100-yard  dash  (9.4  seconds), 
broke  the  world  record  for  the  broad  jump, 
now  called  the  long  jun^),  with  his  only 
attempt  (26  feet  By*  inches,  which  remained 
the  record  for  25  years),  broke  the  world 
record  for  the  220-yard  dash  (20.3  seconds, 
which  also  bettered  the  record  for  200 
meters)  and  broke  the  world  record  for  the 
220-yard  low  hurdles  (22.6  seconds,  which 
also  bettered  the  record  for  the  200-meter 
low  hurdles) . 

Kenneth  L.  (Tug)  Wilson,  the  Big  Ten 
commissioner,  watched  in  awe  and  said:  "He 
is  a  floating  wonder.  Just  like  he  had  wings." 

The  next  year,  with  the  Italians  occupying 
Ethiopia,  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  the 
Germans  moving  into  the  Rhlneland  and  a 
civil  war  starting  in  Spain,  the  Olympic 
Games  were  held  in  Berlin.  Despite  pleas 
that  the  United  States  boycott  the  Olympics 
to  protest  Nazi  racial  policies,  American  of- 
ficials voted  to  participate. 

10    BLACKS   ON   TEAM 

The  United  States  Olympic  track  team, 
of  68  athletes,  include  10  blacks.  The  Nazis 
derided  the  Americans  for  relying  on  what 
the  Nazis  called  an  Inferior  race,  but  of  the 
11  Individual  gold  medals  in  track  won  by 
the  American  men,  six  were  won  by  blacks. 

The  hero  was  Mr.  Owens.  He  won  the  100- 
meter  dash  in  10.3  seconds,  the  200-meter 
dash  in  20.7  seconds  and  the  broad  Jump  at 
26  feet  5'^  inches,  and  he  led  off  for  the 
United  States  team  that  won  the  400-meter 
relay  in  39.8  seconds. 

His  individual  performances  broke  two 
Olympic  records  and,  except  for  an  excessive 
following  wind,  would  have  broken  the  third. 
The  relay  team  broke  the  world  record.  His 
100-meter  and  200-meter  times  would  have 
won  Olympic  medals  throtigh  1964,  his 
broad-Jump  performance  through  1968.. 

Actually,  Mr.  Owens  had  not  been  sched- 
uled to  run  in  the  relay.  Marty  Glickman 
and  Sam  Stoller  were,  but  American  Olympic 
officials,  led  by  Avery  Brundage,  wanted  to 
avoid  offending  the  Nazis.  They  replaced  Mr. 
Glickman  and  Mr.  Stoller,  both  Jews,  with 
Mr.  Owens  and  Ralph  Metcalfe,  both  blacks. 

Hitler  did  not  congratulate  any  of  the 
American  black  winners,  a  subject  to  which 
Mr.  Owens  addressed  himself  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

■It  was  all  right  with  me,"  he  said  years 
later.  "I  didn't  go  to  Berlin  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  anyway.  All  I  know  is  that  I'm 
here  now,  and  Hitler  isn't. 

"When  I  came  back,  after  all  those  stories 
about  Hitler  and  his  snub,  I  came  back  to 
my  native  country,  and  I  couldn't  ride  in 
the  front  of  the  bus.  I  had  to  go  to  the  back 
door.  I  couldn't  live  where  I  wanted.  Now 
what's  the  difference?" 

Having  returned  from  Berlin,  he  received 
no  telephone  call  from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  was  not  asked  to  visit  the  White 
House.  Official  recognition  from  his  own 
country  did  not  come  until  1976,  when  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Pord  presented  him  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom.  Three  years  later, 
President  Carter  gave  him  the  Living  Legends 
Award. 

Nor  were  there  any  lucrative  contracts  for 
an  Olympic  hero  after  the  1936  Games.  Mr. 
Owens  became  a  playground  Janitor  because 
he  could  not  find  a  better  job.  He  ended 
his  career  as  an  amateur  runner  and  ac- 


cepted money  to  race  against  cars,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  horses  and  dogs.  He  toured  with 
the  Harlem  Globetrotters  basketball  t«am. 
"Sure,  It  bothered  me,"  he  said  later. 
"But  at  least  it  was  an  honest  living.  I  ^tui 
to  eat." 

In  time,  the  four  gold  medals  changed 
his  life. 

"They  have  kept  me  alive  over  the  years," 
he  once  said.  "Time  has  stood  stlU  for  me. 
That  golden  moment  dies  hard." 

He  became  a  disk  jockey,  then  ran  his 
public  relations  and  marketing  concern,  flret 
in  Chicago  and  then  In  Phoenix. 

CELXBEATED  AS   A   SPEAKXS 

He  also  became  celebrated  as  a  speaker, 
using  about  five  basic  speeches  with  Inter- 
changeable parts.  Each  speech  praised  the 
virtues  of  patriotism,  clean  living  and  fair 
play.  His  delivery  was  old-fashioned  spell- 
binding, a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  he 
stuttered.  Even  in  casual  conversations,  he 
spoke  In  sweeping  tones. 

"When  he  enters  a  room,"  wrote  Jon  Hen- 
dershott  in  Track  and  Field  News,  "he 
doesn't  so  much  take  It  over  as  envelop  it." 

WUllam  Oscar  Johnson,  writing  in  Sports 
lUustrated,  described  him  as  "a  kind  of  all- 
round  super  combination  of  19th-century 
speUblnder  and  20th-century  plastic  px. 
man,  full-time  banquet  guest,  eternal  glad- 
hander,  evangelistic  small-talker  .  .  .  what 
you  might  call  a  professional  good  example." 

Not  everyone  agreed.  During  the  1968 
Olympics  in  Mexico  City,  when  Mr.  Owens 
attempted  to  mediate  with  mUitant  Ameri- 
can black  athletes  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  critics  called  him 
"Uncle  Tom."  He  wrote  a  1970  book,  "Black- 
think,"  decrying  racUl  militancy,  and  a 
1972  book,  "I  Have  Changed."  saying  tbe 
Ideas  in  his  first  book  were  wrong. 

In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Owens  walked  two 
mUes  every  morning  and  swam  and  lifted 
welghte  at  the  Phoenix  YJitCA.  He  weighed 
180  pounds. 

"I  don't  Jog,"  he  said,  "because  I  can't 
run  flat-footed.  And  at  60  years  old  you're 
crazy  to  be  out  there  running." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  leader  for 
yielding. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining  under  the  standing 
order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  my  time  to  the  distingtushed  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  usage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebauu)  on  the 
floor,  and  I  would  like  to  yield  to  her,  if 
I  may.  How  much  time,  if  I  may  inquire, 
does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Rve  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  the  majority  leader's  time, 
which  he  has  so  kindly  yielded  to  me, 
and  the  1  minute  remaining,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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Carter  annoimced  his 
to  monetary  pohcy,  he  as- 
special  attention"  would  be 
"particular    needs"    of 
special  attention  turned 
single  line  in  a  Federal  Re- 
•elease : 

Eilso  expects  that  banks,  as  ap- 

possible.  will  adjust  lending 

terms  to  take  account  of  the 

of  small  business  and  others. 


Mr.  President,  I  will 

legislation   to   provide   more 

special  attention,"  but  first 

to  describe  the  "particu- 

farmers  to  which  I  believe 

alluded. 
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In  the 
farmers  havt 
of  credit  to 
tural  produttivity 
a  highly  cafital 
day.  As  of 
1980,  outst^ding 
mated  at 
lion.  This 
billion  in 
since  1970 

The  actio  i  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
tighten  cre<  it  and  make  it  more  costly 
is  needed  td  restrain  nonessential  con- 
simier  spenling.  However,  farmers  do 
not  borrow  today  because  they  want  to, 
they  borrow  because  they  have  to.  Credit 
provides  ess  mtial  operating  cash  flow  as 
farmers  ap  >roach  spring  planting. 

This  cont  nuing  cash  flow  assures  the 
consumer  o  a  continuing  flow  of  food. 
Tight,  costl  r  credit  in  an  industry  such 
as  agricultire  can  cause  economic  dis- 
ruptions f 0  r  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

As  an  exunple.  Kansas  is  a  leading 
State  in  beiif  production.  However,  ma- 
jor feedlots  are  now  closing  or  consoli- 
dating theii  operations  since  cattlemen 
cannot  get  or  afford  the  financing  to 


buy  animals  for  feeding  out.  This  has  a 
multiplier  effect.  A  major  meat-packing 
plant  in  Garden  City,  Kans.,  has  laid 
off  all  400  of  its  employees.  Seventy-three 
federally  inspected  meatpacking  plants 
have  closed  since  January  1.  The  con- 
sumer will  feel  the  effects  in  the  months 
ahead,  in  the  form  of  reduced  supplies 
and  higher  prices. 

Credit  is  particularly  important  when 
the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers  is 
tight,  as  it  is  today.  From  1979  to  1980, 
fuel  prices  have  increased  83  percent, 
fertilizer  35  percent  and  other  farm  input 
costs  are  also  higher.  Meanwhile,  grain 
prices  have  not  kept  pace  with  infiating 
costs.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  the  admin- 
istration's intervention  in  export  markets 
and  their  inadequate  actions  since  the 
grain  embargo. 

Wheat  is  selling  at  approximately 
$3.19,  while  USDA  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  production  for  wheat  is  over  $4. 
The  high  cost  of  credit  is  particularly 
difficult  when  farm  prices  are  depressed. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  2-percent  increase 
in  the  interest  rate  decreases  net  farm 
income  by  6  to  8  percent.  Farmers,  un- 
like most  other  businessmen,  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pass  these  increased  costs  di- 
rectly through  to  the  consumer. 

Ultimately,  what  farmers  need  is  not 
increased  ability  to  borrow,  but  increased 
ability  to  repay.  Aggressive  export  mar- 
keting is  needed  to  strengthen  world 
markets  and  alleviate  the  current  cost- 
price  squeeze.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
move  quickly  to  address  the  credit 
crimch  facing  farmers  today.  Last  week's 
change  in  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  authority,  increasing  interest 
charges  to  commercial  rates,  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  provide  some  relief  to 
the  farm  econcwny  now. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 
My  bill  authorizes  refundable  tax  credits 
for  interest  charges  exceeding  a  12-per- 
cent rate  on  agricultural  operational 
loans.  Operating  loans  in  this  bill  are  de- 
fined as  they  are  in  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  with 
the  additional  qualifications  that  the 
payout  period  may  not  exceed  12  months 
and  the  principal  may  not  exceed  $25,- 
000.  Hypothetically,  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  a  farmer  who  obtained 
a  $10,000  loan  at  14  percent  with  a  $1,400 
interest  charge  would  be  allowed  a  $1,200 
deduction  and  $200  in  dollar-for-dollar 
tax  credits.  If  he  had  no  tax  liability,  he 
would  receive  a  $200  refund  from  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  my  intention  is  to  make 
essential  capital  available  to  continue 
farm  operations.  I  am  offering  the  legis- 
lation as  a  starting  point.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  its  every  provision.  For  ex- 
ample, I  would  be  receptive  to  smy  rea- 
sonable fioor  rate,  such  as  the  March  1, 
1980  rate  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration operating  credit.  While  I  en- 
visage that  the  bill  would  expire  in  24 
months,  expert  testimony  during  com- 
mittee consideration  may  indicate  that 
an  earlier  or  later  termination  date  may 
be  advisable.  My  intention  is  to  set  the 
legislative  process  in  motion.  My  com- 


mitment is  to  the  concept  not  to  the  de- 
tail. I  do  believe  that  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  demands  prompt  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  farm  economy.  I  represent  an 
agricultural  State.  While  I  try  to  sup- 
port the  farmer's  interest,  I  also  main- 
tain a  firm  commitment  to  the  broader 
national  interest.  Occasionally,  those 
interests  may  confiict.  This  is  not  one  of 
those  occasions.  If  one  economic  sector 
is  disproportionately  threatened  by  an 
otherwise  valuable  monetary  policy,  I 
feel  certain  that  pressures  will  build, 
particularly  in  an  election  year,  that  will 
defeat  that  policy  to  the  detriment  of  the 
entire  economy.  As  one  who  believes  in 
the  necessity  of  a  tight  monsy  policy,  I 
am  urging  that  that  policy  take  into  ac- 
count the  diverse  nature  of  our  economy 
and  provide  for  the  equity  which  is  es- 
sential to  its  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2503 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowed)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  section  45  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  44P.  Qualified  Interest  on  Agricul- 
tural Operating  Loans 

"(a)  In  General. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  qualified  interest  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  on  agri- 
cultural operating  loans. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Qualified  Interest. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  in- 
terest' means  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(A)  the  amoxmt  of  interest  paid  or  in- 
curred dviring  the  taxable  year  on  an  agri- 
cultural operating  loan,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  Interest  which 
would  have  been  paid  or  incurred  if  the 
annual  i>ercentage  rate  of  interest  on  such 
loan  had  been  equal  to  12  percent. 

"(2)  Limitations  on  interest  taken  into 
account. — 

"(A)  Aggregate  principal  amount  in  ex- 
cess OP  $25.000. — If  interest  was  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  on  agricultural  operating  loans  the  ag- 
gregate original  principal  amounts  of  which 
exceeded  $25,000,  that  portion  of  the  interest 
attributable  to  such  excess,  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  credit  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  Rate  op  interest. — If  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  an  agricultural  operating  loan  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  of  interest  which  is  5  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate.  In- 
cluding any  surcharge  thereon,  on  ninety- 
day  commercial  paper  In  effect  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
district  where  the  taxpayer  resides,  that  por- 
tion of  the  interest  attributable  to  such  ex- 
cess rate  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a). 
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"(C)  Interest  paid  to  related  person. — 
"(1)   In  general. — No  credit  shall   be  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a)  In  the  case  of 
interest  paid  to  a  related  person. 

"(11)  Related  persons. — Persons  shall  be 
treated  as  related  to  each  other  if  such  per- 
sons would  be  treated  as  a  single  employer 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 52(b). 

"(c)  Other  Definition  and  Special 
RuxjEs. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  Agricultural  operating  loan. — ^The 
term  'agricultural  operating  loan'  means  any 
loan — 

"(A)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
for  a  purpose  described  in  section  312  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.8.C.  1942) ;  and 

"(B)  the  principal  of  which  is  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  loan  to  be  repaid  within 
12  months. 

"(2)  Credit  in  lieu  of  deduction. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowable  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit 
is  allowable  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(3)  Pass  through  in  the  case  of  sub- 
chapter s  corporations,  etc. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  simi- 
lar to  the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  section  52  shall  apply.". 

(b)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  amounts  treated  as  overpayment)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  Income  credit,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  qualified  Interest  on 
agricultural  operating  loan) ."  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  43'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "43,  and  44F". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  163  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  interest  deductions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  For  disallowance  of  deduction  for 
Interest  relating  to  agricultural  operating 
loans,  see  section  44P(c)  (2). 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44P  the  following  new 
item: 

"44P.  Qualified  interest  on  agricultural  op- 
erating loans.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1979. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time  and  no 
further  need  for  time,  and  if  the  major- 
ity leader  is  agreeable  at  this  point,  I 
yield  back  our  combined  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  our  com- 
bined time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SCHMTTT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  quonmi  call  without  prej- 
udice to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WE  NEED  QUICK  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  FIXES  NOW 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  a  decade  the  defense  posture  of 
the  United  States  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing. In  the  early  to  mid-1970's,  the  Con- 
gress embarked  on  a  defense  policy,  un- 
fortunately, based  on  "less  is  enough." 
The  attitude  prevailed  that  somehow  the 
United  States  is  to  blame  for  everything 
wrong  in  the  world  and  that  if  we  cut 
defense  spending  everyone  else  would  do 
the  same  and  be  grateful.  There  would 
be  peace  in  the  world  because  we  were 
weak  rather  than  strong. 

In  spite  of  all  evidence  that  peace  can 
only  be  protected  if  the  United  States 
is  strong,  this  administration  continued 
to  weaken  our  military  posture.  Neces- 
sary defense  programs  have  been  elim- 
inated or  held  to  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible levels.  Desperately  needed 
weapon  systems  such  as  a  new  bomber, 
the  MX  missile  and  the  neutron  bomb 
were  either  killed  or  delayed.  Ship  build- 
ing declined  and  the  size  of  our  fieet  de- 
creased t)elow  already  dangerous  levels. 
Procurement  in  virtually  all  areas  de- 
clined or  was  postponed.  Manpower  re- 
sources were  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  SALT  talks,  this 
administration  failed  to  take  the  type  of 
actions  which  would  not  only  insure  our 
national  defense  but  also  would  improve 
our  bargaining  position  for  SALT  n  and 
future  SALT  treaties.  The  Soviet  Union, 
from  their  totalitarism  perspective,  did 
not  make  this  mistake.  During  the  1970's 
as  our  defense  spending  declined,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  budget,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
and  in  real  dollar  terms,  Soviet  defense 
spending  increased.  During  the  1970's 
the  Soviet  Union  ^ent  about  $100  bil- 
lion more  than  we  did  on  defense.  In 
1979  alone  the  Soviet  Union  spent  about 
50  percent  more  on  defense  than  did  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  much  lower 
manpower  costs  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has.  In  the  area  of  strategic  forces,  the 
Soviets  outspent  us  by  a  factor  of  three. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  now  com- 
mon knowledge  that  through  trade  pol- 
icies we  have  subsidized  these  kinds  of 
activities  on  the  part  of  our  principal 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union. 

TTie  President  came  to  the  Congress 
and  told  us  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  ratify  the  SALT  n  treaty, 
because  without  the  treaty  the  Soviet 
Union  will  build  even  more  strategic  mis- 
siles and  that  we  caimot  keep  up.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  President  can  even 
suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  an 
economy  60  percent  of  ours,  an  ineffi- 
cient economic  system  at  that,  and  a  so- 
ciety lacking  most  modem  conveniences, 
and  certainly  very  few  for  their  con- 
sumers,   can    outproduce    the    United 


States  in  any  regard,  much  less  when 
our  national  security  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  have  been  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  it  is  this  adminis- 
tration that  has  led  us  further  down 
this  intolerable  path  amd  now  has  been 
dishonest  with  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Today,  we  are  left  in 
a  position  of  relative  inferiority  for 
which  the  President  must  take  full  re- 
sponsibility. He  has  proposed  a  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  which  he 
claims  will  begin  rebuilding  our  defense 
posture.  The  President  maintains  that 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  is  a  5.4-per- 
cent increase  over  fiscal  year  1980  after 
inflation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  first  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  only  claims  a 
5.4-percent  real  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority and  a  3.3-percent  increase  in  out- 
lays, and  these  increases  are  only  illu- 
sions. Even  if  they  were  real,  it  is  out- 
lays and  not  budget  authority  that  will 
put  weapons  in  the  field,  provide  ade- 
quate pay  for  our  military  and  allow 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. Unfortunately,  this  3.3-percent  in- 
crease in  outlays  is  based  on  unrealistic 
assumptions.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
increase  military  pay  to  stem  the  mass 
exodus  from  the  military,  if  infiation 
now  ruiming  at  18  percent  and  increas- 
ing drops  to  8.4  percent  by  October  1, 
if  fuel  prices  decrease  rather  than  in- 
crease, then  we  would  have  a  3.3  per- 
cent real  growth  in  the  defense  budget. 
I  submit  that  these  are  a  lot  of  big  "ifs". 

If  the  American  people  have  lost  faith 
and  confidence  in  what  the  President 
is  telling  us,  then  we  must  supply  that 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  Congress. 
Many  of  our  colleagues  as  well  as  our 
citizens  back  home,  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  intend  to  increase 
the  defense  budget.  In  the  March   12 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  appeared 
an  article  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  entitled  "Carter's  Pine  Print." 
They  argue  that  now  a  bom-again,  in- 
fiation-fighting  administration  intends 
to    "reduce    the    real   rate   of    defense 
spending     from     the     pre-Afghanlstan 
level."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carter's  Pine  Print 

The  transformation  of  President  Carter 
from  cold-eyed  critic  of  the  Soviet  military 
takeover  of  Afghanistan  will  come  into  focus 
In  a  few  days  when  the  world  learns  his 
intention  to  reduce  real  defense  spending 
from  levels  established  before  the  rape  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  fine  print  of  the  new  antl -inflation 
budget  wUl  belle  much  of  what  Carter  told 
the  nation  in  his  celebrated  State  of  the 
Union  address  on  Jan.  23.  Instead  of  the 
5  percent  "real"  defense  increase  he  pledged 
then,  the  budget  as  now  taking  shape  inside 
the  White  House  will  show  a  spending  In- 
crease only  about  1.6  percent  higher  than 
the  rate  of  Inflation. 

"I'm  determined  that  the  Unlt«d  States 
will  remain  the  strongest  of  all  nations." 
Carter  said  to  rousing  applause  on  Jan.  23. 
Two    days    later,    Oen.    Ridurd    Ellis,    top 
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Likewise,  a  series  of  proven  underground 
Soviet  nuclear  tests  believed  by  the  United 
States  to  violate  the  test-ban  treaty,  the 
latest  on  Dec.  23,  have  gone  unchallenged  by 
the  United  States. 

The  most  likely  explanation  is  found  in 
that  same  transformation  of  Jimmy  Carter 
that  has  turned  him  from  a  pledged  advocate 
of  strong  defense  to  a  Pentagon  budget-cut- 
ter, he  truly  does  not  perceive  the  Russians 
as  dangerous  enemies  but  as  partners,  with 
the  partnership  momentarily  distracted  by 
Afghanistan. 

Under  this  theory,  widely  held  by  the 
president's  critics,  the  transformation  of 
Jimmy  Carter  was  not  his  move  toward  mili- 
tary budget-cutting;  it  was  his  unaccus- 
tomed tough  talk  right  after  the  Soviet  move 
into  Kabul.  What  is  now  coming  into  view, 
then,  is  the  real  Jimmy  Carter  following  a 
very  brief  metamorphosis. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  As  we  face  this  dan- 
gerous period,  the  Congress  is  left  with 
no  guidance  from  the  administration. 
Secretary  Brown  informed  us  last  year 
that  in  the  early  1980's  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  the  capability  to  destroy  the 
bulk  of  our  ICBM's  while  retaining  the 
bulk  of  their  ICBM's  for  further  strikes. 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  serious 
short-fall  in  our  air  and  sealif t  capability 
which  is  even  more  ominous  in  light  of 
the  superior  air-lift  capability  of  the  So- 
viet Union  as  demonstrated  in  Afghani- 
stan. There  is  serious  concern  about  the 
ability  of  our  navy  to  protect  the  vital 
sea  lanes  that  are  required  not  only  for 
oil  but  for  far  more  critical  raw  ma- 
terials such  as  cobalt,  manganese,  baux- 
ite and  chromium. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
outnumbers  us  5  to  1  in  heavy  and 
medium  tanks  and  better  than  two  to 
one  in  fighters  and  bombers.  We  know 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  outnumber 
NATO  forces  in  medium  tanks  by  three 
to  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  antidefense 
attitude  brought  us  less  security,  not 
more;  less  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
world,  not  more;  more  aggression  in  the 
world,  not  less;  and  more  human  suffer- 
ing, not  less.  We  must  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  last  decade  and  start  to 
repair  our  military  capability. 

We  must  all  be  concerned  about  the 
position  in  which  the  President  finds 
himself  when  he  is  forced  to  deal  with 
crises  such  as  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  the 
takeover  of  our  Embassy  in  Iran,  and 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The 
options  available  to  the  President  now, 
because  of  past  folly,  are  limited  becaxise 
of  our  limited  capability  to  project  mili- 
tary power  ansrwhere  in  the  world  where 
there  is  a  significant  threat  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  Those  options  will  become 
even  more  limited  for  future  Presidents 
in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  security 
and  national  interests  of  our  Nation  and 
of  the  free  world  unless  we  act  now.  We 
simply  cannot  tolerate  this  situation  any 
longer. 

While  the  defense  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  purports  to  deal  with 
some  of  our  vulnerabilities,  the  solutions 
are  all  in  the  distant  future.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  continue  these  programs 
for  long-term  solutions,  but  it  is  just  as 
important  to  meet  some  of  the  threats 
in  the  short  run.  The  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment must  work  together  to  provide  for 
"quick  fixes"  for  some  of  the  problems 
we  now  face.  TTiese  "quick  fixes"  must  be 
programs  that  can  be  operational  in  the 
short  nm,  say  within  3  years,  and  which 
utilize  existing  technology  and  resources. 
Let  me  stress,  however,  that  these  "quick 
fixes"  are  supplements  and  not  substi- 
tutes for  carefully  thought  out,  long- 
term  solutions  and  programs,  although 
I  would  submit  that  they  may  provide 
us  with  some  maneuvering  room  as  we 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  discuss  one  area  that  desperately 
requires  "quick  fix"  solutions.  In  the 
coming  days,  I  will  discuss  other  areas 
which  need  to  be  addressed. 

The  increasing  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  ICBM's  to  a  Soviet  preemp- 
tive first  strike  must  be  addressed  now. 
We  cannot  tolerate  a  window  of  vulner- 
ability which  will  last  almost  a  decade, 
if  we  do  nothing  and  will  last  just  that 
long  even  if  we  develop  the  MX  system. 

"Quick  fix"  programs  would  not  com- 
pletely eliminate  that  vulnerability;  it 
is  too  late  for  that,  but  they  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  surviving  warheads 
and  the  efficiency  of  their  retargeting 
after  a  first  strike. 

This  is  the  threat  we  must  rekindle  in 
countering  the  Soviet  threats  of  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike. 

This  Senator  intends  to  submit  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  he  did 
last  year,  a  package  of  "quick  fix"  pro- 
posals addressing  this  vimerability  issue. 
The  package  consists  of  four  low-cost 
proposals  which,  together,  would  increase 
our  deployed  number  of  warheads  and 
their  fiexibility  and  effective  use  as  a 
counter  to  any  Soviet  threat. 

Currently  we  have  deployed  550  Min- 
uteman  m  missiles,  each  with  3 
MIRV'ed  reentry  vehicles,  and  450  Min- 
uteman  n  missiles,  each  with  1  reen- 
try vehicle.  These  missiles  can  be 
launched  by  either  the  land-based 
Launch  Control  Facility  (LCP)  or  the 
Airborne  Laimch  Control  Center  (ALCC) 
if  the  LCP  is  destroyed.  The  ALCC  cur- 
rently utilizes  the  Air  Laimch  Control 
System  (ALCS)  Phase  n  which  has  a 
launch  only  capability.  That  is,  it  can 
only  require  the  laimching  of  missiles, 
not  their  retargeting. 

In  addition,  the  ability  to  launch  after 
outside  power  sources  are  destroyed  is 
dependent  on  an  internal  power  source 
of  short  duration  in  each  missile  syston. 

Proposal  one  is  a  Minuteman  m  up- 
grade program  consisting  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  is  the  extension  of  the 
more-capable  ALCS  Phase  ni  system  to 
all  550  Minuteman  IQ's,  rather  than 
just  200  Minuteman  Ill's  as  currently 
planned.  Phase  m  of  ALCS  provides  in- 
creased fiexibility  and  effectiveness  to 
the  Minuteman  force  through  quick  as- 
sessment of  the  number  of  surviving  mis- 
siles and  their  retargeting,  if  necessary. 
Depending  on  scenario,  this  ability  is  a 
force  multiplier  by  a  factor  of  2  to  5. 
Phase  m  is  also  baselined  as  the  MX 
prime  command  and  control  method,  and 
so  it  would  be  consistent  with  continued 
development  and  procurement  of  the 
MX. 
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The  second  part  of  this  proposal  would 
accelerate  the  Minuteman  extended  sur- 
vival power  (MESP)  program  which 
would  provide  for  an  independent  power 
source  with  a  life  of  days  rather  than 
the  present  life  of  hours.  Since  the 
Minuteman  force  is  the  only  manageable 
leg  of  the  strategic  triad,  it  is  important 
that  we  have  maximum  flexibility  in  its 
use.  At  the  present  time,  after  a  first 
strike  we  would  be  in  a  position  of  hav- 
ing to  use  our  ICBM's  immediately  or 
lose  them.  The  MESP  would  provide  the 
Commander  in  Chief  with  additional  op- 
tions he  does  not  now  have. 

Proposal  2  is  a  Minuteman  n  up- 
grade program  consisting  of  three  parts. 
The  first  part  would  extend  the  ALCS 
phase  in  program  to  300  Minuteman  n 
missiles,  those  at  wings  I  and  IV.  The 
150  Minuteman  I's  at  Ellsworth  are  not 
programed  for  this  type  of  upgrade. 
Related  to  the  ALCS  phase  in  is  a  re- 
mote retargeting  program  for  the  300 
missiles  which  is  the  second  part  of  the 
proposal.  Finally,  the  MESP  program 
would  be  extended  to  the  full  Minuteman 
II  force. 

Proposal  3  is  the  deployment  of  100 
Minuteman  in  missiles  for  100  Min- 
uteman n's.  Currently  we  have  about 
130  Minuteman  m  missiles  in  storage 
from  which  about  7  are  tested  annual- 
ly. By  substituting  100  of  these  missiles 
for  the  n's  we  would  be  deploying  200 
additional  warheads.  With  a  10-percent 
survival  rate  from  a  Soviet  first  strike, 
this  would  provide  20  additional  surviv- 
ing warheads;  with  a  20-percent  surviv- 
al rate,  40  additional  warheads. 

The  deployment  of  IH's  for  H's  also 
offers  advantages  in  that  the  Minute- 
man  II  is  a  more  capable  missile,  is 
harder  against  nuclear  attack,  and  does 
not  suffer  the  same  pin-down  problems 
as  the  Minuteman  n.  Two  of  our  Min- 
uteman n  wings  can  accommodate  the 
Minuteman  m  missiles  without  modifi- 
cation, and  wing  I  is  already  a  mixed 
wing  with  150  Minuteman  II's  and  50 
Minuteman  IH's. 

The  fourth  proposal  would  expand  the 
Mark  12A  reentry  vehicle  deployment 
from  the  current  300  Minuteman  n's 
to  the  full  550  Minuteman  ni  force.  The 
Mark  12A  warhead  is  a  more  capable 
reentry  vehicle,  and  this  proposal  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  full 
Minuteman  ni  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  al- 
low our  strategic  deterrence  as  repre- 
sented by  our  ICBM  force,  to  become 
theatened  at  any  time.  The  cost  of  these 
four  proposals  that  I  am  offering  is  mini- 
mal, considering  that  the  security  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  the  effective  deter- 
rence value  of  our  Ici&M  force.  Then 
they  are  much  less  expensive  than  one 
might  imagine  at  first.  They  are  losing 
that  deterrence  value  and  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  MX  is  de- 
ployed to  close  the  window  of  vulnera- 
bility. We  cannot  afford  not  to  implement 
these  proposals. 


pore.  The  Senator  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  he  yield 
that  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
that  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  have  any 
time  remaining? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


THE  LIVING  VICTIMS  OP  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
holocaust  of  World  War  n  claimed  over 
6  million  lives.  We  are  all  painfully 
aware  of  this  tragedy.  Yet,  the  holo- 
caust is  to  be  remembered  also  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  survived  and  were  left 
in  the  wake  of  its  wrath  to  live  in  misery 
and  despair.  Their  story  is  of  relevance 
to  our  own  day  and  age,  particularly 
now,  as  we  are  asked  to  consider  for 
ratification  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  holocaust  extracted  a  heavy  toll 
in  lives,  but  those  who  witnessed  and 
survived  its  horrors  also  paid  a  heavy 
price.  Even  as  Jews  and  others  were  be- 
ing killed  in  Auschwitz,  Treblinka,  So- 
bibor,  Belzac,  and  Chelmno,  at  a  rate  of 
5,000  to  10,000  a  day,  thousands  of  Jews 
went  into  hiding  and  many  hundreds 
escaped  from  Nazi-held  territory  via  an 
underground  railway.  Hundreds  even  es- 
caped from  the  camps  which  millions 
were  to  be  sent  to  die. 

What  was  to  become  of  these  survi- 
vors? One  of  the  prominent  Jewish  lead- 
ers in  Europe  at  the  time.  Richard  Licht- 
heim,  posed  this  very  question: 

What  will  become  of  the  Jews  of  Europe? 
Even  if  their  civil  rights  can  be  restored, 
what  about  the  property  confiscated,  the 
shops  looted,  the  schools  destroyed,  the  com- 
mercial undertakings  of  every  description 
closed  or  sold  or  stolen?  Who  will  restore  all 
that  and  how?  .  .  .  And  what  will  be  left  of 
the  Jews  of  Europe?  There  are  the  refugees 
in  Europe  who  tried  to  escape  but  did  not  go 
fast  and  far  enough  .  .  .  What  will  become 
of  them  after  the  war? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  were  left  after 
the  war  with  no  home,  no  family,  and  no 
material  means  to  support  themselves. 

In  this  sense,  the  Jews  and  other  na- 
tional groups  who  survived  the  holocaust 
suffered  like  millions  of  other  Europeans. 
Vet.  those  who  had  experienced  the  holo- 
caust were  additionally  burdened  by  the 
severe  sense  of  isolation  caused  by  their 
unique  suffering.  It  was  difficult  to  com- 
municate the  intensity  of  the  horrors 
they  had  faced.  For  those  who  had  lost 
entire  families,  the  circumstances  of 
their  deaths  did  not  even  allow  for  a 
burial  or  a  site  at  which  the  memorial 
Kaddish  could  be  prayed. 

Mr.  President,  after  so  many  years, 
we  still  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  constructive  response  to  the  holo- 
caust. Our  first  small  but  significant  step 
should  be  the  immediate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  untmimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  be 
recognized  therein. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  orYlei«d. 

MILLION  DOLLAR  AIRPORTS  KEEP 
THEIR  MONEY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  i»e*- 
ent  administration  is  acUng  Uke  Robin 
Hood  in  reverse  with  today's  revised 
budget  message — taking  from  the  poor 
and  giving  to  the  rich. 

I  support  the  effcMls  to  balance  the 
budget  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  agree 
that  all  programs  must  share  in  the  aus- 
terity that  will  have  to  be  applied  to  meet 
the  balanced-budget  go£il.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve in  applying  some  rationahty  in  set- 
ting priorities  among  the  programs  and 
needs  of  the  recipients. 

On  the  merits  alone,  the  Senate  has 
voted  by  a  2  to  1  margin  to  eliminate 
Federal  grants  for  airports  which  g«i- 
erate  more  than  $100  miUion  annually  in 
passenger  revenues.  These  multimillion 
dollar  airports  are  all  capable  of  self- 
reliance  and,  in  fact,  the  grants  they  re- 
ceive do  no  more  than  offset  user  fees 
the  airlines  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 
We  have  pointed  out  also  to  this 
administration  how  these  large,  self- 
sufficient  businesses  use  their  Federal 
grants.  The  Atlanta  airport  used  part 
of  its  last  grant  to  purchase  a  statue 
and  an  electric  fiagpole.  The  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Port  Authority  takes  its  mil- 
lions in  Federal  funds  and,  at  the  same 
time,  funnels  hundreds  of  millions  in 
revenues  generated  on  the  airports  to 
subsidize  the  losses  of  the  World  Trade 
Center.  One  of  the  smallest  airports  to  be 
defederalized — Omaha,  Nebr. — enthusi- 
astically supports  giving  up  its  Federal 
grants  and  testified  to  their  capabiUty 
to  better  operate  Omaha  Eppley  Field 
without  Federal  grants. 

Considering  these  facts,  the  adminis- 
tration has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  cut  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  cost-of-living  increases  for 
retirees,  the  increase  in  Defense  spend- 
ing, and  to  slow  down  additions  to  our 
strategic  oil  reserve,  while  we  keep  those 
electric  fiagpoles  and  statues  flowing 
to  multimillion  and  billion-dollar  air- 
ports. 

The  President's  new  budget  message 
does  not  even  consider  taking  the  Federal 
grants  away  from  these  self-supporting, 
monopoly  landlords,  while  it  does  require 
real  and  measurable  sacrifices  by  cities. 
States  and,  most  importantly,  the  people 
in  this  country  who  need  help  the  most. 
I  believe  the  President  should  recon- 
sider this  upside-down  setting  of  prior- 
ities in  his  effort  to  achieve  the  balanced 
budget  we  must  have. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTA'nON 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1979 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideratiCHi 
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RATK  REGTTLATIOir 

Section  10701  of  tlUe  49, 
Code,  is  further  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 


"(e)(1)  A  rail  carrier  providing  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  105 
of  this  title  may  establish  any  rate  for  such 
transportation  if  such  rate  yields  a  revenue- 
to-variable  cost  ratio  that  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  average  ratio  of  revenue-to-variable 
cost  established  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  At  regular  intervals,  but  in  no  event 
less  often  than  annually,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  and  publish  the  average  ratio 
of  revenue-to-varlable  cost  that  rail  carriers 
would  be  required  to  realize  from  transpor- 
tation provided  by  such  carriers  under  hon- 
est, economical,  and  efficient  management  In 
order  to  cover  total  operating  expenses  in- 
cluding depreciation  and  obsolescence,  plus  a 
reasonable  and  economic  profit  or  return  (or 
both)  on  capital  employed  in  the  business 
sufficient  to  attract  and  retain  capital  in 
amounts  adequate  to  provide  a  sound  trans- 
portation system  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  such  average  ratio  shall  be  determined 
and  published  by  the  Commission  no  later 
than  120  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  until  which  date  a  ratio 
of  revenue-to-variable  (expressed  as  a  per- 
centage) of  ISO  percent  shall  be  considered 
to  constitute  such  average  ratio  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  the  related  provi- 
sions of  sections  10704,  10705,  10707,  and 
11701  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  complete  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  the  use  of  a  return-on-in- 
vestment  standard  as  an  alternative  to  the 
ratio  of  revenue-to-varlable  cost  standard 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter,  the  Commission 
shall  not  have  authority  to  find  any  rate 
for  transportation  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the 
basis  that  such  rate  exceeds  a  reasonable 
maximum  for  the  service  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered,  nor  may  the  Commission  suspend 
or  investigate  such  rate  as  unreasonably  high 
under  section  10707  of  this  title.". 

SAIL    COST    ADJUSTMENT    INCREASES 

Sec.  103.  Section  10701  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)(1)  A  rail  carrier  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  may  increase  any  rate  for 
such  transportation  so  long  as  the  new  rate 
is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  adjusted  base 
rate  for  such   transportation. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  base  rate  for  the  transportation 
of  a  commodity  shall  be  the  rate  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1980:  Provided,  however,  That 
if  the  Commission  finds  such  rate  to  be  un- 
reasonably high,  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe a  different  base  rate  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  commodity; 

"(B)  If  no  commodity  rate  existed  for  the 
transportation  of  a  commodity  on  January  1, 
1980,  the  base  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
such  commodity  shall  be  the  commodity 
rate  for  the  most  nearly  comparable  com- 
modity and  service,  divided  by  the  latest  rail 
cost  adjustment  factor  published  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  at  the  time  the  transporta- 
tion Is  commenced:  Provided,  That  a  base 
rate  determined  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  challenge  on  the 
issue  of  whether  it  represents  the  most  nearly 
comparable  commodity  or  the  most  nearly 
comparable  service;    and 

"(C)  the  adjusted  base  rate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  a  commodity  shall  be  an  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  the  base  rate  for 
the  transportation  of  such  commodity  by  the 
latest  rail  cost  adjustment  factor  published 


by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  As  often  as  practicable,  but  In  no 
event  less  often  than  quarterly,  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish,  commencing  with  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1979,  a  rail  cost  adjustment 
factor  which  shall  be  a  fraction,  the  numera- 
tor of  which  is  the  latest  published  Index  of 
Railroad  Costs  (which  index  shall  be  com- 
piled or  verified  by  the  Commission,  with 
appropriate  adjustments  to  reflect  the  qual- 
ity and  mix  of  material  and  labor) ,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  same  index  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1979. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  the  Commission  shall  not 
have  authority  to  find  any  rate  for  trans- 
portation authorized  under  this  subsection 
to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the  basis 
that  such  rate  exceeds  a  reasonable  maxi- 
mum for  the  service  rendered  or  to  be  ren- 
dered, nor  may  the  Commission  suspend  or 
Investigate  such  rate  as  unreasonably  high 
under  section  107C7  of  this  title.". 

rate   FLEXIBILITY    ABOVE   COST   INCREASES 

Sec.  104.  Section  10701  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)(1)  During  any  calendar  year  a  rail 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  1  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  may 
increase  the  rate  for  such  transportation  by 
an  amount  not  exceeding  4  percent  of  the 
adjusted  base  rate  for  such  transportation 
as  defined  in  subsection  (f )  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
total  Increase  under  this  subsection  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1980  to  December 
31,  1984,  or  during  each  consecutive  period 
of  5  years  thereafter,  result  in  rates  which 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  112  percent  of 
the  adjusted  base  rate  for  such  transporta- 
tion as  defined  in  subsection  (f )  (2)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Any  part  of  a  rate  increase  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  which 
is  not  implemented  in  a  calendar  year  may 
be  Implemented  in  the  next  succeeding 
calendar  year:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  increase  under  this  subsection 
in  any  calendar  year  result  in  rates  which 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  108  percent  of  the 
adjusted  base  rate  for  such  transportation 
as  defined  in  subsection  (f)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  10707  of  this  title,  the  Commission 
may  not  suspend  any  rate  Increase  authorized 
by  this  subsection  as  unreasonably  high 
pending  final  Commission  action,  nor  may 
it  begin  an  Investigation  proceeding  \inder 
section  10707  of  this  title  with  regard  to  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rate  increase  authorized 
by  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  an  inter- 
ested party  may  file  a  complaint  under  sec- 
tion 11701(b)  of  this  title  alleging  that  such 
increase  violates  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  at  least 
every  3  years  thereafter,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  that 
analyzes  the  revenue  needs  of  rail  carriers 
and  makes  such  recommendations  for  the 
modification  of  this  subsection  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  may  be  necessary.". 

general    RATE    INCREASES 

SEC.  105.  Section  10701  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)(1)  A  rail  carrier  providing  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  may  put  into  effect  a  general 
rate  Increase  described  in  section  10706(a) 
(3)  (B)  (1)   of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of 
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recovering  Increased  costs,  provided  the  in- 
crease does  not  exceed  the  following: 

"(A)  demonstrated  cost  increases  if  such 
general  rate  increase  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission in  the  1st  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  90  percent  of  demonstrated  cost  in- 
creases if  the  increase  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission in  the  2d  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  except  that 
Increases  attributable  to  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  fuel  shall  not  be  subject  to  such 
percentage  limitation; 

"(C)  85  percent  of  demonstrated  cost  In- 
creases If  the  Increase  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission In  the  3d  year  or  the  first  180  days 
of  the  4th  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  except  that  increases  at- 
tributable to  Increases  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
shall  not  be  subject  to  such  percentage  limi- 
tation; or 

"(D)  unless  the  Congress  provides  other- 
wise, 80  percent  of  demonstrated  cost  in- 
creases if  such  general  rate  Increase  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  any  time  after  the 
end  of  the  180th  day  of  the  4th  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  increases  attributable  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  fuel  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  such  percentage  limitation: 
Provided,  however,  TTjat  the  resulting  rates 
in  the  aggregate  may  not  exceed  the  adjusted 
base  rates  for  such  transportation  as  defined 
In  subsection  (f)(2)  of  this  section:  And 
provided  further.  That  increases  taken  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  increases  proposed  under  subsec- 
tions (f)  and  (g)  of  this  section  equal  or 
exceed  the  adjusted  base  rates  for  such 
transportation. 

"(2)  Each  time  that  the  Commission  pub- 
lishes a  rail  cost  adjustment  factor  pursu- 
ant to  section  10701(f)(3)  of  this  title,  it 
shall  indicate  what  portion  of  any  increase 
or  decrease  in  such  rail  cost  adjustment 
factor  is  attributable  to  an  Increase  or  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  fuel  used  in  providing 
rail  transportation. 

"(3)  The  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  each  conduct  a  study 
of  the  need  for  general  rate  increases,  the 
effect  of  the  phase-down  of  general  rate  In- 
creases provided  in  this  subsection,  the  im- 
pact of  the  additional  rate  fiexiblllty  pro- 
vided by  the  amendments  to  this  title  made 
by  the  Rail  Transportation  Policy  Act  of  1979, 
and  the  feasibility  of  eliminating  general  rate 
increases.  At  the  end  of  the  3d  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  shall  sepa- 
rately transmit  the  results  of  such  studies, 
along  with  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive changes  in  this  subsection,  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(4)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  promulgate  such  final  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  this  sub- 
section. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  (A)  the  Commission's 
authority  to  deny  or  limit  the  application  of 
general  rate  Increases  to  particular  move- 
ments; or  (B)  broad  tariff  changes  described 
In  section  10706(a)  (3)  (B)  (U)  of  this  tiUe.". 

CONTRACT  RATES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Title  49,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
section  Immediately  after  section  10701 : 
"i  10701a.  Authority  for  rail  carriers  to  estab- 
lish contract  rates  and  service 

"(a)  One  or  more  rail  carriers  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  one  or  more  purchasers 


of  raU  services  to  provide  q>eclfled  services 
under  specified  rates  and  conditions.  Such 
contracts  may  contain  provisions  on  subjects 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  extension  of 
credit  to  such  purchasers,  cancellation  or 
termination,  service,  safety  and  Inspection 
standards  in  excess  of  those  required  under 
existing  law.  escalation  or  reduction  of 
charges,  car  compensation,  force  majeure, 
and  financing  of  or  investment  in  railroad 
eqiUpmeut,  plant  and  othei'  facilities. 

"  (b)  (1)  Service  under  such  a  contract  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  class 
of  service,  and  the  equipment  used  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  such  a  contract  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  car  service  decisions  under  section 
11123  of  this  Utle. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  contract  shall  not  eliminate  the 
obligation  of  a  rail  carrier  to  provide  trans- 
portation or  service  on  reasonable  request,  as 
set  forth  In  section  11101  of  this  title.  Upon 
complaint,  the  Commission  may  limit  the 
right  of  a  rail  carrier  to  enter  Into  future 
contracts  under  this  section  following  a  de- 
termination that  additional  contracts  would 
impair  the  ability  of  the  rail  carrier  to  ful- 
fill Its  common  carrier  obligations  under  sec- 
tion 11101  of  this  title. 

"(3)  (A)  A  contract  entered  Into  under 
this  section  may  be  investigated  or  suspend- 
ed under  section  10707  of  this  title  only 
upon  the  following  grounds : 

"(1)  that  fulfillment  of  the  contract  will 
cause  the  carrier  to  be  unable  to  fulfill  its 
common  carrier  obligations  under  section 
11101  of  this  title. 

"(11)  that  the  carrier  has  discriminated 
by  refusing  to  enter  into  a  contract  lor 
rates  and  services  with  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  rail  services  under  similar  condi- 
tions to  the  contract  at  issue,  and  that  the 
complainant  or  affected  shipper  was  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  enter  Into  such  a  con- 
tract at  a  time  essentially  contemporaneous 
with  the  period  during  which  the  contract  at 
issue  was  offered,  or 

"(ill)  that  the  proposed  contract  con- 
stitutes a  destructive  competitive  practice. 
If  the  Commission  does  not  suspend  or  In- 
vestigate a  contract  entered  into  under  this 
section,  it  may  not  modify,  abrogate,  or 
otherwise  impair  the  obligations  under  such 
contact:  Provided,  however.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Commission's  authority  to  order 
a  carrier  to  provide  rates  and  services  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  contract  at  issue 
upon  a  showing  of  discrimination. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  carrier  has  discriminated  against  a  com- 
plainant or  a  prospective  purchaser  by  fail- 
ing to  enter  into  a  contract  for  rates  and 
services  under  similar  conditions  to  the  con- 
tract at  issue,  and  such  complainant  or  pro- 
spective purchaser  was  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  enter  Into  such  a  contract  at  a  time 
essentially  contemporaneous  with  the  period 
during  which  the  contract  at  issue  was  of- 
fered, the  Commission  shall  order  the  carrier 
to  provide  rates  and  service  substantially 
similar  to  the  contract  at  issue  with  such 
differentials  in  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
Justified  by  the  evidence. 

"(c)(1)  Any  carrier  may,  without  specific 
authorization  from  the  Commission,  enter 
into  contracts  involving  utilization  of  car- 
rier owned  or  leased  equipment  not  in  excess 
of  35  percent  of  the  capacity  of  such  carrier's 
owned  or  leased  equipment  by  major  car  type 
(plain  boxcars,  covered  hopper  cars,  gon- 
dolas and  open  top  hoppers,  coal  cars,  bulk- 
head flatcars,  pulpwood  rackcars,  and  flatbed 
equipment,  including  TOPC/COPC)  :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  with  regard  to  proposed 
contracts  between  class  I  carriers  and  shlp- 
I>ers  originating  an  average  of  1,000  cars  or 
more  per  year  during  the  past  3  years  by  ma- 
jor car  type  on  a  particular  carrier,  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  carrier  owned  or  leased 


equipment  utilized  on  the  average  during 
the  prior  3 -year  period  may  be  used  for  such 
contracts  without  prior  Commission  author- 
ization. 

"(2)  Carriers  or  other  parties  may  seek 
relief  from  the  limitations  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  and  the  Commission  may 
grant  such  relief  as  it  deems  appropriate,  if 
it  appears  that  additional  equipment  may 
be  made  available  without  impairing  the 
carrier's  ability  to  meet  its  common  carrier 
obligations  under  section  11101  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Any  interested  party  may  request 
modification  of  the  Commission's  findings 
upon  a  showing  of  changed  circumstances  or 
other  good  c^use. 

"(d)  Except  as  expressly  provided  in  this 
section  or  in  other  sections  of  this  title,  con- 
tracts authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  107,  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 111.  or  section  11701  of  this  title,  except 
that  complaints  may  be  filed  alleging  viola- 
tions of  sections  11101  or  10741  of  this  title, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  available 
remedies  for  a  violation  of  such  sections 
shall  not  include  modification  or  abrogation 
of  contracts  which  have  become  effective 
without  suspension  or  investigation.  Con- 
tracts authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUons  10704,  10705,  10706,  10707 
10726,  10741,  10761,  and  10762  of  thte  title. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
railroad  contract  rate  advisory  service.  The 
advisory  service  shall : 

"(1)  compile  and  disseminate  to  Interested 
parties  nonconfidential  summaries  of  the 
provisions  of  Individual  contract  information 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  with  regard 
to  various  goods,  items,  and  conunodities  cov- 
ered by  such  contracts;  and 

"(2)  provide  the  Commission  and  In- 
terested parties  with  advice  regarding  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  The  index  to  chapter  107  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  ImmedUtely  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  10701 : 

"10701a.  Authority  for  rail  carriers  to  estab- 
lish contract  rates  and  service.". 

EXPEDmOtTS     DIVISIONS     OF       RETENTTE 

Sec  107.  SecUon  10705(e)(1)  of  title  49 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)(1)  The  Commission  may  begin  a 
proceeding  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  com- 
plaint. The  Commission  must  complete  all 
evidentiary  proceedings  to  adjust  the  divi- 
sion of  Joint  rates  for  transportation  by  a 
rail  carrier  within  9  months  after  the  com- 
plaint Is  filed  If  the  proceeding  is  brought  on 
complaint  or  within  18  months  after  the 
commencement  of  a  proceeding  on  the  Ini- 
tiative of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
must  take  final  action  by  the  180th  day  after 
completion  of  the  evidentiary  proceeding 
except  that — 

"(A)  when  the  proceeding  Involves  a  rail- 
road m  reorganization  or  a  contention  that 
the  divisions  at  Issue  do  not  cover  the 
variable  costs  of  handling  the  traffic  the 
Commission  shall  give  the  proceeding  prefer- 
ence over  aU  other  proceedings  and  shall 
take  final  action  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  which  in  no  event  may  exceed  100  days 
after  the  compleUon  of  the  evidentiary 
proceedings;  and 

"(B)  m  all  cases  other  than  those  spec- 
ified In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  may  decide  to  ex- 
tend such  a  proceeding  to  permit  Its  fair 
and  expeditious  completion,  but  whenever 
the  Commission  decides  to  extend  a  proceed- 
ing pursuant  to  thU  suboaragraph.  It  must 
report  its  reasons  to  Congress.". 
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(a)(3)  (A)(1). 
thereof; 

(a)(3)(A).  by  redesig- 
as  clause  (ill); 

(a)(3)(A).  by  inserting 
clause   (1)    the  following 


rail  carrier  to  participate 
unless  the  terms  of  such 
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Sec.  110.  Sectio  i 
States  Code,  is  am  snded — 

(1)  by  deslgna  ing  the  existing  language 
as  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  adding  i  X 
lowing  new  subsection 


and 
the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


"(b)  With  respect  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween water  carriers  and  rail  carriers,  none  of 
the  amendments  to  this  subtitle  made  by  the 
Railroad  Transportation  Policy  Act  of  1979 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  application 
of  existing  law  with  respect  to  competition 
and  coordination,  or  to  make  lawful  a  com- 
petitive practice  that  is  unfair,  destructive, 
predatory  or  otherwise  undermines 
competition.". 

DEMANO-SENSrrlVE    EATES 

Sec.  111.  Section  10727  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"5  10727.  Demand-sensitive  rates 

"A  rail  carrier  may  establish  a  tariff,  sub- 
ject to  section  10701  of  this  title  and  other 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  for  any  movement 
or  group  of  movements,  \xnder  which  rates, 
except  those  rates  involving  the  movement 
of  grain,  may  be  raised  and  lowered,  between 
published  maximum  and  minimum  levels,  in 
response  to  either  expected  or  actual  fluctu- 
ations in  demand  for  rail  service.  The  Com- 
mission shall  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
such  demand-sensitive  rates.". 
released  rates 

Sec.  112.  Section  10730  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  designating  the  existing  language 
as  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  a  rail  car- 
rier," immediately  after  "carrier"  the  first 
time  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  A  rail  carrier  providing  transporta- 
tion or  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 105  of  this  title  may,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions and  procedures  set  forth  in  this  chap- 
ter and  the  general  tariff  requirements  of 
section  10762  of  this  title,  establish  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  property  under  which 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  for  such  property 
is  limited  to  a  value  established  by  written 
declaration  of  the  shipper  or  by  written 
agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the 
shipper.". 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  RECYCLABLE  MATERIALS 

Sec.  113.  Section  10731  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  any  other  law.  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, all  rail  carriers  providing  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  I  of  cluster  105 
of  this  title  shall  take  all  actions  necessary 
to  reduce  and  thereafter  maintain  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  recyclable  or  recycled 
materials  at  revenue-to-variable  cost  ratio 
levels  that  are  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
average  revenue-to-variable  cost  ratios  ini- 
tially established  and  thereafter  published 
annually  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  10701(e)(2)  of  this  title,  and  any 
such  rate  which  equals  or  exceeds  such  aver- 
oge  revenue-to-variable  cost  ratio  estab- 
lished by  the  OommlEsion  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  bear  any  further  rate  increases. 
The  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  all  orders  necessary  to  enforce  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection.". 

NOTICE    AND    PUBLICATION    OP    TARIFFS 

Sec  114.  Section  10762  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (1).  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "mo- 
tor common  carrier"  the  following :  "or  serv- 
ice by  a  rail  carrier  pursuant  to  a  contract 
authorized  under  section  10701a  of  this 
title"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  A  rail  carrier  which  has  entered  into 
a  contract  authorized  under  section  10701a 


of  this  title  shall  publish  and  file  with  the 
Commission,  in  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  provide,  the  essential  terms  of  such 
contract.  Such  filing  shall  constitute  a  tariff 
for  the  purposes  of  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10761  of  this  title.  Such 
contracts  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  normal 
tariff  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion (49  CPR  1300  et  seq.),  but  the  Commis- 
sion if  necessary  may  promulgate  special 
tariff  rules  for  such  contracts.  Any  party  to 
such  a  contract  may,  vrtth  the  consent  of  the 
other  parties  to  the  contract,  elect  to  file 
with  the  Commission  information  in  addi- 
tion to  the  essential  terms  of  the  contract.  In 
such  cases,  the  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  any  party  to  the  contract,  place 
any  such  additional  information  (other  than 
the  essential  terms  of  the  contract)  in  a  con- 
fidential file.  Notwithstanding  such  a  re- 
quest, the  information  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  kept  in  a  confidential  file,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  be 
made  available  to  any  party  to  a  proceeding 
as  authorized  under  section  10701a  or  other 
provisions  of  this  title."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Except  In  the  case  of  a  rail  carrier,  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  the  form  and  manner 
of  publishing,  filing,  and  keeping  tariffs  open 
for  public  inspection  under  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  a  rail  carrier,  the  Commission 
shall  insure  that  tariffs  are  published,  filed, 
and  kept  open  for  public  inspection  and  may, 
In  its  discretion,  prescribe  the  form  and 
manner  of  such  publishing,  filing,  and  keep- 
ing tariffs  open  for  public  inspection."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "Except  In  the  case  of 
a  rail  carrier,  a  proposed  change  or  a  new 
or  reduced  rate  may  not  become  effective  for 
30  days  after  the  notice  is  published,  filed, 
and  held  open  as  required  under  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a 
rail  carrier,  a  proposed  change  or  a  new  or 
reduced  rate  shall  not  become  effective  for 
20  days  after  the  notice  is  published,  except 
that,  within  the  first  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sentence,  such  change 
or  rate  shall  not  become  effective  for  30  days 
after  the  notice  is  published:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  a  contract  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 10701a  of  this  title  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective for  30  days:  And  provided  further. 
That  a  tariff  authorized  under  section  10727 
of  this  title  shall  not  become  effective  for  30 
days,  nor  shall  rates  raised  or  lowered  within 
the  published  minimum  and  maximum  levels 
of  such  a  tariff  bec(»ne  effective  for  5  days, 
after  the  notice  is  published,  filed,  and  held 
open  as  required  under  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  of  this  section.";  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)(1),  by  striking  "30- 
day"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "notice". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  10709  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code  is  repealed,  and  the  item 
relating  to  section  10709  In  the  index  to  chap- 
ter 107  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
stricken. 

(b)  Section  10729  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  proposed  rate,  classification,  rule  or 
practice  for  transportation  by  a  rail  carrier 
may  not  become  effective  under  this  section 
unless  notice  of  intent  to  establish  such  rate, 
classification,  rule,  or  practice  under  this 
section  is  filed  with  the  Commission  not  less 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Sections  .'5(8)  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  tba  Local  Rail  Service  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  96-607.  92  Stat. 
3067) ,  are  repealed. 
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SAVINGS   PROVISION 


Skc.  116.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  rail  rates  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  not 
be  challenged  as  exceeding  maximum  rea- 
sonableness, except  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  paragr^h  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  A  rail  rate  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  be  challenged  as  ex- 
ceeding maximum  reasonableness  under  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  chapter  107  and  sec- 
tion 11701  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
if— 

(A)  such  rate  yields  a  re venue-to- variable 
cost  ratio  that  exceeds  the  average  ratio  of 
revenue-to-variable  cost  described  in  section 
10701(e)(2)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
and 

(B)  a  complaint  alleging  that  such  rate 
exceeds  maximum  reasonableness  is  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
within  270  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  rail  rate  Increases  may  only  be  chal- 
lenged in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  107  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

CAR  UTILIZATION 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  107 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"§10732.  Car  utilization 

"In  order  to  encourage  more  efficient  use 
of  freight  cars,  carriers  shall  be  permitted  to 
establish  tariffs  containing  premium  charges 
for  special  services  or  special  levels  of  services 
not  provided  in  any  tariff  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  the  movement.  The  Commission 
shall  facilitate  development  of  such  tariffs 
so  as  to  increase  the  utilization  of  equip- 
ment.". 

(b)  The  index  to  chapter  107  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  immediately  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  10731 : 

"10732.  Car  utilization.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  511(a)  of 
the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  831(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"equipment"  the  following:  "which  includes 
but  Is  not  limited  to  computerized  car  man- 
agement systems". 

TITLE  II — STRUCTURE 

MERGERS  AND  OTHER  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  11344  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  Imme- 
dlatedy  after  "section"  the  following:  "which 
Involves  the  merger  or  control  of  at  least  two 
class  I  railroads,  as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  imder  this  section 
which  does  not  involve  the  merger  or  con- 
trol of  at  least  two  class  I  railroads,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
shall  approve  such  an  application  unless  it 
finds  that — 

"(1)  as  a  result  of  the  transaction,  there 
Is  likely  to  be  a  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition, creation  of  a  monopoly,  or  restraint 
of  trade  In  freight  surface  transportation  In 
any  region  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
transaction  outweigh  the  public  interest  in 
meeting  significant  transportation  needs. 
In  making  such  findings,  the  Commission 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  application  that 
Is  part  of  a  plan  or  proposal  developed  under 
section  5  (a)  through  (d)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1654  (a) 
through  (d)),  accord  substantial  weight  to 


any   recommendations  of  the   Secretary  of 

Transportation . ". 

(b)  Section  11345  of  title  49,  United  SUtes 

Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  11345.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  control:  rail  carrier  pro- 
cedure 

"(a)  If  a  rail  carrier  providing  transportation 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  105  of  this  title  Is  involved  in 
a  proposed  transaction  under  section  11343 
of  this  title,  this  section  and  section  11344 
of  this  title  also  apply  to  the  transaction. 
The  Commission  shall  publish  notice  of  the 
application  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
end  of  the  30th  day  after  the  application  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  and  after  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  it  Is  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  However,  If  the  ap- 
plication Is  Incomplete,  the  Commission  shall 
reject  it  by  the  end  of  that  period.  The  order 
of  rejection  Is  a  final  action  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  10327  of  this  title.  The 
published  notice  shall  Indicate  whether  the 
application  involves: 

"(1)  the  merger  or  control  of  at  least  two 
class  I  railroads,  as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  decided  within  the  time  limits 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  transactions  of  regional  or  national 
transportation  significance,  to  be  decided 
within  the  time  limits  specified  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section;  or 

"(3)  any  other  transaction  covered  by  this 
section,  to  be  decided  within  the  time  limits 
specified  in  subsection   (d)   of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  the  application  Involves  the  merger 
or  control  of  two  or  more  class  I  railroads, 
as  defined  by  the  Commission: 

"(1)  Written  comments  about  an  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  45  days  after  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion Is  published  imder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Copies  of  those  comments  iiall 
be  served  on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Attorney  General,  each  of  whom 
may  decide  to  Intervene  as  a  party  to  the 
proceeding.  That  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
written  comments,  and  if  the  decision  is  to 
intervene,  preliminary  comments  about  the 
application  must  be  sent  to  the  Commission 
by  the  end  of  the  16th  day  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  written  comments. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  require  that 
applications  inconsistent  with  an  applica- 
tion, notice  of  which  was  published  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  applica- 
tions for  Inclusion  In  the  transaction,  be 
filed  with  It  and  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon  by  the  90th  day  after  publi- 
cation of  notice  under  that  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission  must  conclude  evi- 
dentiary proceedings  by  the  end  of  the  24th 
month  after  the  date  of  publication  of  noitice 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The 
Commission  must  Issue  a  final  decision  by 
the  180th  day  after  the  date  on  which  It  con- 
cludes the  evidentiary  proceedings. 

"(c)  If  the  appUoatlon  Involves  a  trans- 
action other  than  the  merger  or  control  of  at 
least  two  class  I  railroads,  as  defined  by  the 
Commission,  which  the  Commission  has  de- 
termined to  be  of  regional  or  national  trans- 
portation significance: 

"(1)  Written  comments  about  an  applica- 
tion may  be  filed  with  the  Commission  within 
30  dajrs  after  notice  of  the  application  is 
published  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Copies  of  those  comments  shall  be 
served  on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Attorney  General,  each  of  whom  may 
decide  to  Intervene  as  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing. That  decision  must  be  made  by  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  written 
comments,  and  If  the  decision  Is  to  Inter- 
vene, preliminary  comments  about  the  ap- 
pUoatlon must  be  sent  to  the  Commission 


by  the  end  of  the  16th  day  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  written  comments. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  require  that 
applications  Inconsistent  with  an  applica- 
tion, notice  of  which  was  published  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  applica- 
tions for  inclusion  in  the  transaction,  be 
filed  with  It  and  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Tranqx>rUtlon  by  the  60th  day  after  pub- 
lication of  notice  under  that  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission  must  ccmclude  any 
evidentiary  proceedings  by  the  180th  day 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice  imder 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion must  Issue  a  final  decision  by  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  on  which  it  concludes  the 
evidentiary  proceedings. 

"(d)  For  all  applications  under  this  sec- 
tion other  than  those  specified  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section: 

"(1)  Written  comments  about  an  applica- 
tion may  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  30  days  after  notice  of  the  application 
is  published  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Copies  of  those  comments  shall  be 
served  on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Attorney  General,  each  of  whom  may 
decide  to  intervene  as  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. That  decision  must  be  made  by  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
written  comments,  and  If  the  decision  is  to 
intervene,  preliminary  comments  about  the 
application  must  be  sent  to  the  Commission 
by  the  end  of  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  written  comments. 

"(2)  The  Commission  must  conclude  any 
evidentiary  proceedings  by  the  105th  day 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion must  Issue  a  final  decision  by  the  45tb 
day  after  the  date  on  which  it  concludes  the 
evidentiary  proceedings. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission  does  not  Issue  a 
decision  that  is  a  final  action  under  section 
10327  of  thU  title.  It  shall  send  written 
notice  to  Congress  that  a  decision  was  not 
issued  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  not  issued. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement that  an  initial  decision  be  made 
under  section  10327  of  this  title  and  make 
a  final  decision  Itself  when  It  determines 
that  action  is  re-'ulred  for  the  timely  execu- 
tion of  Its  functions  under  this  subchapter 
or  that  an  application  governed  by  this  sec- 
tion is  of  major  transportation  importance. 
The  decision  of  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection  Is  a  final  action  under  section 
10327  of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
propose  changes  In  transactions  governed  by 
this  section  when  a  rail  carrier  is  Involved. 
The  Secretary  may  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission to  support  those  changes.". 

ABANOONKXNT 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  10903  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsecUon  (b)(1),  by  striking  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

(b)  (1)  Section  10904(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  all  after  "Conunlsslon" 
through  "effective"  In  pio^graph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  (A) : 

(C)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and"; 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  (C)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  a  statement  that  the  line  Is  available 
for  subsidy  or  sale  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 10905  of  this  title;  a  sUtement  that  the 
carrier  will  promptly  provide  to  each  in- 
terested party  an  estimate  of  the  subsidy 
and  minimum  purchase  price  required  to 
keep  the  line  in  operation,  calculated  In 
accordance  with  section  1090S  of  this  title; 
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10904(b)    of  title  49,  United 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

protest  is  received  within  30 

application  is  filed,  the  Com- 

flnd  that  the  public  conven- 
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Commission  decides  that  no 
1  to  be  undertaken,  the  Com- 
urithin  75  days  after  the  appli- 
declde  whether  the  present 
public  convenience  and  necessity 
per  nit  the  abandonment  or  dls- 
aking  into  consideration  the 
the  railroad  and  any  mate- 
by  Protestants.  If  the  Com- 
that   the    present   or   future 
and  necessity  require  or 
abandonment,  it  shall  within  90 
date  of  application,  issue  a 
wh4:h  permits  the  abandonment 
to  occur  within  120  dajrs 
application  is  filed. 

ComnUsslon  decides  that  an 
ihould   be   undertaken   under 
investigation  must  be  com- 
135  days,  and  an  Initial  de- 
rendered  within  165  days,  of 
afcpllcation  Is  filed.  Thirty  days 
dec:  sion.  the  initial  decision  shall 
fi  lal   decision  of  the   Commis- 
d  iring  the  Interim,  the  Com- 
to  hear  appeals.  If  an  initial 
appealed  and  considered  by  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a 
<  .rithin  255  days  of  the  date  of 
W  henever  the  Commission  de- 
inv  sstlgation  that  the  present  or 
:onvenience  and  necessity  re- 
the  abandonment  or  dls- 
rall  service,  it  shall,  within 
final  decision,  issue  a  certifl- 
the  abandonment  or  dis- 
occiu-  within  75  days  of  the 
decision. 

date  of  any  certificate 

abandonment  or  discontinu- 

ayed  by  the  Commission  pur- 

]  irovisions  of  section  10905  of 


pern  It 
o 


per  nits  : 


firal 
efl  BCtive 


(d)    of   section    10904   of 
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(e).   and    immediately   after 

the  following  new  subsection 

burden    is    on    the    person 

certificate  to  prove  that  the 

public   convenience   and 

or   permit   the   abandon- 


a|  iplicatlons    approved    by    the 
Ti  ^nsportatlon  as  part  of  a  plan 
section  5  (a)  through  (d) 
of   Transportation   Act 
(a)  through  (d)),  the  Corn- 
consider  whether   any   detrl- 
abandonment  or  discontinu- 


ance exceeds  the  transportation  benefit  from 
the  plan  or  proposal  as  a  whole. •'. 

(5)  Section  10904(e)  of  tiUe  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  however, 
That  the  requirement  of  such  description  or 
Identification  in  such  diagram  may  be  waived 
by  the  Commission  if  the  application  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
as  part  of  a  plan  or  proposal  under  section 
5  (a)  through  (d)  of  the  Department  of 
Transporutlon  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1654  (a) 
through  (d) ) .  or  the  application  is  filed  by  a 
railroad  in  bankruptcy." 

(c)     Section     10905    of    title    49,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  10905.  Offers    of    financial    assistance    to 
avoid  abandonment  and  discon- 
tinuance 

"(a)  In  this  section — 

•'(I)  •avoidable  cost'  means  all  expenses 
that  would  be  incurred  by  a  rail  carrier  in 
providing  transportation  that  would  not  be 
incurred  if  the  railroad  line  over  which  the 
transportation  was  provided  were  abandoned 
or  if  the  transportation  were  discontinued. 
Expenses  include  cash  infiows  foregone  and 
cash  outflows  incurred  by  the  rail  carrier  as  a 
result  of  not  adandonlng  or  discontinuing 
the  transportation.  Cash  infiows  foregone 
and  cash  outfiows  incurred  include — 

"(A)  working  capital  and  required  capital 
expenditure; 

"(B)  expenditures  to  eliminate  deferred 
maintenance; 

"(C)  the  current  cost  of  freight  cars, 
locomotives,  and  other  equipment;   and 

"(D)  the  foregone  tax  benefits  from  not 
retiring  properties  from  rail  service  and  other 
effects  of  applicable  Federal  and  State 
income  taxes. 

•'(2)   •reasonable  return'  means — 

"(A)  if  a  rail  carrier  is  not  in  reorganiza- 
tion, the  cost  of  capital  to  the  rail  carrier, 
as  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and 

"(B)  if  a  rail  carrier  is  in  reorganization, 
the  mean  cost  of  capital  of  rail  carriers  not 
In  reorganization,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

••(b)  Any  rail  carrier  which  has  filed  an 
application  for  a  certificate  of  abandonment 
or  discontinuance  shall  provide  promptly  to 
a  party  considering  an  offer  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  shall  provide  concurrently  to 
the  Commission — 

"(1)  an  estimate  of  the  annual  subsidy  and 
minimum  purchase  price  required  to  keep 
the  line  or  a  portion  of  the  line  in  opera- 
tion; 

•'(2)  its  most  recent  reports  on  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  that  part  of  the  railroad 
line  Involved  in  the  proposed  abandonment 
or  discontinuance; 

■•(3)  traffic,  revenue,  and  other  data  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  amoimt  of  annual 
financial  assistance  which  would  be  required 
to  continue  rail  transportation  over  that  part 
of  the  railroad  line;  and 

"(4)  any  other  Information  that  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  to  allow  a  po- 
tential offeror  to  calculate  an  adequate  sub- 
sidy or  purchase  offer. 

•'(c)  When  the  Commission  finds  under 
section  10903  of  this  title  that  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  require  or  per- 
mit abandonment  or  discontinuance,  it  shall, 
concurrently  with  services  of  the  decision 
upon  the  parties,  publish  the  finding  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Within  10  days  following 
the  publication,  any  person  may  offer  to  pay 
the  carrier  a  subsidy  or  offer  to  purchase  the 
line.  Such  offer  shall  be  filed  concttrrent 
with  the  Commission.  If  the  offer  to  subsi- 
dize or  purchase  the  line  is  less  than  the 
carrier's  estimate  provided  under  subsection 
(b)(1)   of  this  section,  the  offer  shall  ex- 


plain the  basis  of  the  disparity,  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  offer  of  subsidy  or 
purchase  Is  calculated. 

•'(d)  If,  within  15  days  after  the  publica- 
tion required  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  find  that — 

"(1)  a  financially  responsible  person  (In- 
cluding a  government  entity)  has  offered 
financial  assistance  to  enable  the  rail  trans- 
portation to  be  continued  over  thai  part  of 
the  railroad  line  to  be  abandoned  or  over 
which  ail  rail  transportation  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued; and 

"(2)  it  is  likely  that  the  assistance  would 
be  equal  to — 

••(A)  the  difference  between  the  revenues 
attributable  to  that  part  of  the  railroad  line 
and  the  avoidable  cost  of  providing  rail 
freight  transportation  on  the  line,  plus  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  value  of  the  line; 
or 

"(B)  the  acquisition  cost  of  that  part  of 
the  railroad  line; 

the  Commission  shall  postpone  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  authorizing  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section. 

•'(e)  If  the  carrier  and  a  person  offering 
financial  assistance  enter  into  an  agreement 
which  will  provide  continued  rail  service, 
the  Commission  shall  postpone  the  issuance 
of  the  certificate  for  so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment, or  an  extension  or  modification  of 
the  agreement,  is  In  effect.  If  the  carrier 
and  a  person  offering  to  purchase  a  line 
enter  Into  an  sigreement  which  will  provide 
continued  rail  service,  the  Commission  shall 
approve  the  transaction  and  dismiss  the  ap- 
plication for  abandonment  or  discontinu- 
ance. If  the  carrier  and  a  financially  respon- 
sible person  (including  a  government  en- 
tity) fall  to  agree  on  the  amount  or  terms 
of  the  subsidy  or  purchase,  either  party  may, 
within  30  days  after  the  offer  is  made,  re- 
quest that  the  Commission  establish  the 
conditions  and  amount  of  compensation.  If 
no  agreement  Is  reached  within  30  days  after 
the  offer  Is  made  and  neither  party  requests 
that  the  Commission  establish  the  condi- 
tions and  amount  of  compensation  dur- 
ing that  same  period,  the  Commission  shall 
immediately  issue  a  certificate  authorizing 
the  abandonment  or  discontinuance. 

•'(f)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  is  re- 
quested to  establish  the  conditions  and 
amount  of  compensation  under  this  section — 

"(A)  the  Commission  shall  render  its  de- 
cision within  60  days; 

"(B)  where  subsidy  has  been  offered,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  the  amount  and 
terms  of  subsidy  based  on  the  avoidable  cost 
of  providing  continued  rail  transportation, 
plus  a  reasonable  return  on  the  value  of 
the  line;  and 

"(C)  where  an  offer  of  purchase  has  been 
made  in  order  to  continue  rail  service  on 
the  line,  the  Commission  shall  determine  the 
price  and  other  terms  of  sale.  In  no  case 
shall  the  Commission  set  a  price  which  is 
below  the  fair  market  value  of  the  line  (in- 
cluding, unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed, 
all  facilities  on  the  line  or  portion  neces- 
sary to  provide  effective  transportation  serv- 
ices) . 

"(2)  The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  binding  on  both  parties,  except  that  the 
person  who  has  offered  to  subsidize  or  pur- 
chase the  line  may  withdraw  his  offer  with- 
in 10  days  of  the  Commission's  decision.  In 
such  a  case,  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 
ately issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the  aban- 
donment or  discontinuance,  unless  other 
offers  are  being  considered  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  a  carrier  receives  more  than  one 
offer  to  purchase  or  subsidize.  It  shall  select 
the  offeror  with  whom  it  wishes  to  transact 
business,  and  complete  the  sale  or  subsidy 
agreement,  or  request  that  the  Commission 
establish  the  conditions  and  amount  of  com- 
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pensatlon  prior  to  the  40th  day  after  the  date 
on  which  notice  was  published  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  If  no  agreement  on 
subsidy  or  sale  is  reached  within  the  40-day 
period  and  the  Commission  has  not  been  re- 
quested to  establish  the  conditions  and 
amount  of  compensation,  any  other  offeror 
may  request  that  the  Commission  establish 
the  conditions  and  amount  of  compensation. 
If  the  Commission  has  established  the  con- 
ditions and  amount  of  compensation  and 
the  original  offer  has  been  withdrawn,  any 
other  offeror  may  accept  the  Commission's 
decision  within  20  days  of  such  decision,  and 
the  Commission  shall  require  the  carrier  to 
enter  into  a  sale  or  subsidy  agreement  with 
such  offeror,  if  such  sale  or  agreement  incor- 
porates the  Commission's  decision. 

"(4)  No  purchaser  of  a  line  or  portion  of 
line  sold  under  this  section  may  transfer 
or  discontinue  service  on  such  line  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  con- 
summation of  the  sale,  or  may  such  pur- 
chaser transfer  such  line,  except  to  the  car- 
rier from  whom  It  was  purchased,  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after  consiunmatlon 
of  the  sale. 

"(5)  Any  subsidy  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  discontinued  on  notice  of  60 
days.  Unless,  within  such  60-day  period,  an- 
other financially  responsible  party  enters 
into  a  subsidy  agreement  at  least  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  carrier  as  that  which  was  or 
was  to  be  discontinued,  the  Commission 
shall,  at  the  carrier's  request,  immediately 
issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance  of  service  on  the 
Une.". 

ENTRY 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Section  10901(a)  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing '•will  be  enhanced  by  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "permit". 

(2)  Section  10901  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Where  a  railroad  has  been  issued  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity by  the  Commission  authorizing  the  con- 
struction or  extension  of  a  railroad  line,  no 
other  railroad  may  block  the  construction 
or  extension  by  refusing  to  permit  the  car- 
rier to  cross  Its  property:  Provided.  That 
(1)  the  construction  does  not  unreasonably 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  crossed 
line;  f2)  the  operation  does  not  materially 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  crossed 
line;  and  (3)  the  owner  of  the  crossing  line 
shall  compensate  the  owner  of  the  crossed 
line.  The  carriers  are  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing the  conditions  of  such  compensa- 
tion. However,  if  the  carriers  cannot  agree, 
the  Commission  may  establish  conditions  of 
compensation.". 

(b)  Section  11103  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  require  railroads 
to  enter  reciprocal  switching  agreements 
where  it  finds  such  agreements  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  in  the  public  Interest.  The  car- 
riers are  responsible  for  establishing  the  con- 
ditions and  compensation  for  such  agree- 
ments. However,  if  the  carriers  cannot  agree, 
the  Commission  may  establish  the  condi- 
tions and  compensation  for  such  agree- 
ments.". 

TTTLE   III— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

CAR    SERVICE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  11123(a)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"In  a  section  of  the  United  States,",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of 
such  magnitude  as  to  have  substantial  ad- 
verse effects  on  rail  service  to  the  Nation  or 
a  substantial  region  of  the  Nation,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  11123(a)  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  ••terminals,  including  mainline  tracks 


for  a  reasonable  distance  outside  of  those 
terminals,",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"faciUties,". 

(c)  Section  11123  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  action  undertaken  or  order  Issued 
under  the  emergency  powers  of  this  section 
shall  extend  for  more  than  30  days  from  the 
date  of  initial  Commission  action  unless, 
during  the  interim,  the  Commission  has  be- 
gun a  proceeding  to  resolve  the  service  prob- 
lems on  a  more  permanent  basis.  When  the 
Commission  has  begun  such  a  proceeding,  an 
emergency  order  may  be  renewed  and  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  for  a  maximum  of 
60  days.". 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  302.  Section  10505  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  10505.  Authority    to   exempt    rail   carrier 
transportation 

"(a)  In  a  matter  related  to  a  rail  carrier 
providing  transportation  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission under  this  subchapter,  the  Com- 
mission shall  exempt  a  person,  class  of 
persons,  or  a  transaction  or  service  when  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  application  of  a 
provision  of  this  subtitle  Is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  transportation  policy  of  sec- 
tion 10101(b)  of  this  title  and  either  the 
transportation  or  service  is  of  limited  scope 
or  the  application  of  a  provision  of  this  sub- 
title is  not  needed  to  protect  shippers  from 
the  abuse  of  market  power:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  Commission  may  not  issue  any 
exemption  which  will  substantially  lessen 
competition  and  coordination  between  water 
and  rail  carriers. 

"(b)  No  exemption  order  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  operate  to  relieve  any 
common  carrier  by  railroad  from  the  com- 
mon carrier  liability  for  claims  imposed  un- 
der section  11707  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  where  appro- 
priate begin  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
on  its  own  initiative  or  on  application  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  an  interested 
party.  The  Commission  may  specify  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  which  the  exemption  is 
effective. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  revoke  an  ex- 
emption, to  the  extent  It  specifies,  when  it 
finds  that  application  of  a  provision  of  this 
subtitle  to  the  person,  class,  or  transporta- 
tion is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  transpor- 
tation policy  of  section  10101(b)  of  this 
title.". 

FEDERAL -STATE  RELATIONS 

Sec  303.  Section  11501  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  the 
first  word  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  the 
following:  "Where  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  other  sections  of  this 
title  has  the  authority  to  do  so,  the"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B),  by  striking 
"120th"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••90th"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  (2),  by  inserting  the 
following  immediately  after  "Commission" 
the  second  time  it  appears:  '•.  subject  to  its 
authority  as  provided  in  the  other  sections  of 
this  title.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Federal  withdrawal  from  certain 
areas  of  regulation  shall  not  be  construed  as 
relinquishing  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  State 
authorities  are  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  standards  established  in  the  rail- 
road transportation  policy  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 10101(b)  of  this  title.". 

FtTEL    AOJUSTHENT    STTRCHARCES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Chapter  115  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"{  11508.  State  authority  over  fuel  adjust- 
ment surcharges 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  State  ( including  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  shall  have  authority  to  pre- 
vent a  rail  carrier  providing  intrastate  rail 
transportation  from  increasing  rates  for  such 
transportation  in  order  to  pass  through  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  providing  such  trans- 
portation that  are  attributable  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  fuel  used  in  such  transporta- 
tion if  such  increases  do  not  exceed  increases 
in  the  cost  of  fuel  used  in  rail  transporta- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  10701(h)(2)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  index  to  chapter  115  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  immediately  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  11507: 

"11508.  State  authority  over  fuel  adjustment 
surcharges." 

conversion    op    abandoned    RAILROAD    RIGBTS- 
Or-WAT 

Sec.  305.  Section  809(d)  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowln?  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  however.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  share  for 
each  grant  made  from  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  project.". 

RAIL    TECHNOLOGICAL    IMPROVEMENTS 
AMENDMENT 

Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law,  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration shall  have  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion to  exempt  from  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1893.  the  Act  of  March  2,  1903.  and 
the  Act  of  April  14.  1910  (45  UB.C.  1  through 
16).  also  referred  to  as  the  Safety  Appliance 
Acts,  any  railroad  equipment,  or  equipment 
which  will  be  operated  on  rails,  when  such 
requirements  preclude  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  more  efficient  railroad 
transportation  equipment  or  other  transpor- 
tation innovations  under  the  existing  stat- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  be  treated  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  promote  the  re- 
vitalization of  the  railroad  industry  in 
the  United  States  by  providing  substan- 
tial regulatory  reform.  The  bill  takes 
steps  to  provide  the  railroads  with 
greater  pricing  flexibility  while  retain- 
ing protection  for  captive  shippers;  it 
would  also  streamline  the  administra- 
tive process  by  simplifying  transporta- 
tion regulation  and  providing  for  ex- 
pedited time  frames  wherever  practi- 
cable. 
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legislation  establishes  a 
test,  a  free  zone  for  rate 
whi^h  do  not  exceed  cost  in- 
a  limited  rate  flexibility 
ree  from  investigation  and 
which  may  be  challenged 
All  other  rate  proposals 
the  full  range  of  maximimi 
In  addition,  present  pro- 
prohibiting   discrimination   re- 
unchani  :ed.  S.  1946  also  explicitly 
co:  itracts,  a  provision  which 
potential  benefits  to  carriers 
regardless  of  size.  Con- 
the  railroads  assured 
reveilues  and  assure  shippers  of 
of  service  at  agreed  rates, 
the  capital  incentive  pro- 
incorpdrated  into  law  in  the  4R 
comn  ittee  intends  to  discourage 
ac  iion    and    encourage    the 
negptiate  their  differences, 
again  that  S.  1946  repre- 
legislation   designed  to 
regulation  and  streamline 
administi  ative  process.   I  am  ada- 
oppoiied    to    any    amendments 
negate  the  fiexibility  the 
have  to  adopt  more  in- 
prici|ig  policies.  Our  effort  here 
unnecessary  regulation 
possible,  to  return  decisions 
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1946 — from  the  adminis- 

carriers  and  shippers. 

sroposal  as  responsible  and 

slation.  In  this  regard,  I 

shippers  today  are  suffer- 

deficiencies  which  will 

unless     something     is 

the  railroads'  earnings. 


The  only  alternative  is  more  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  Subsidy  programs  are 
highly  infiationary  and  in  the  end  are 
more  costly  and  less  efiScient  than  al- 
lowing the  railroads  to  earn  adequate 
revenues.  The  amount  of  money  that  has 
already  been  put  into  the  railroad  sys- 
tem in  the  last  10  years  is  staggering — 
more  than  $12  billion.  And  that  figure 
does  not  include  directed  service  which 
has  cost  another  $60  million.  Can  this 
Nation  afford  more  ConRails,  Rock  Is- 
lands, and  Milwaukee  Railroads?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements 
identifying  Federal  expenditures  for  rail 
programs  during  the  past  10-year  period 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  now  like  to 
briefly  describe  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  divided  into  three 
titles.  Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  new 
standards  and  procedures  for  regulation 
of  rail  rates.  It  reaffirms  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  4R  Act — greater  pricing 
flexibility  for  railroads  where  there  is 
effective  competition  from  other  carriers 
or  modes  of  transportation.  S.  1946 
establishes  a  simple  test  for  jurisdiction 
based  on  revenue-to-variable  cost.  Be- 
low this  threshold  level,  no  rate  may  be 
challenged  as  exceeding  maximum  rea- 
sonableness except  dioring  a  9-month 
transition  period.  A  free  zone  is  also  pro- 
vided for  rate  increases  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  railroads'  increased  costs,  based 
on  a  rail  index  to  be  compiled  or  verified 
by  the  ICC  no  less  than  quarterly.  Above 
cost  increases,  a  4-percent  rate  flexibility 
zone  is  set  forth,  subject  to  a  5-year 
maximum  of  12  percent.  Increases  with- 
in this  zone  are  not  subject  to  suspension 
or  investigation  procedures,  but  they 
may  be  challenged  by  filing  a  formal 
complaint. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  a  phase 
down  of  general  increases  to  85  percent 
of  cost  increases  in  3  years,  and  it  ex- 
plicitly authorizes  contract  rates.  The 
statute  is  clarified  with  regard  to  per- 
missible rate  bureau  discussions.  In  ad- 
dition, tape  recordings  or  transcripts  of 
rate  bureau  meetings  and  records  of 
votes  are  required. 

Title  n  relates  to  industry  structure. 
It  imposes  more  stringent  deadlines  for 
abandonments  and  most  merger  proceed- 
ings and  other  restructuring  transac- 
tions. This  title  also  makes  it  clear  that 
a  railroad  which  has  been  issued  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity may  cross  another  railroad's  line, 
and  it  provides  that  the  Commission  may 
require  railroads  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
switching  agreements  where  such  agree- 
ments are  in  the  public  interest. 

Title  in  clarifies  the  Commission's 
power  to  exempt  rail  transportation  from 
regulation.  It  restricts  the  Commission's 
car  service  powers  to  emergency  situa- 
tions, and  encourages  State  authorities 
to  exercise  their  regulatory  jurisdiction 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  standards 
established  in  the  railroad  transportation 
policy.  Another  provision  authorizes  Fed- 
eral grants  for  conversion  of  abandoned 
railroad  rights  of  way. 


MAXIMUM    RATE    BEGTTLATION 


The  bill  is  designed  to  simplify  rate 
regulation  by  setting  forth  a  clear 
threshold  test,  a  free  zone  for  rate  in- 
creases which  do  not  exceed  the  rail- 
road's increased  costs  and  a  rate  flexi- 
bihty  zone  which  is  free  from  investiga- 
tion and  suspension  but  may  be  chal- 
lenged on  complaint. 

The  jurisdictional  test  is  based  on  an 
average  ratio  of  revenue-to-variable  cost 
that  rail  carriers  would  be  required  to 
realize,  under  honest,  economical,  and 
efficient  management,  to  cover  total  op- 
erating expenses,  plus  a  reasonable  re- 
turn sufficient  to  attract  and  retain  capi- 
tal. The  Commission  is  directed  to  es- 
tablish such  an  average  ratio  within  120 
days,  but  in  the  interim  the  legislation 
specifies  a  ratio  of  revenue-to-variable 
cost  of  150  percent. 

A  phase  down  of  general  increases  is 
provided  in  the  bill  in  order  to  deempha- 
size  this  type  of  ratemaking.  At  the  end 
of  3  years,  the  legislation  requires  that 
separate  studies  be  submitted  by  ICC 
and  DOT  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
eliminating  general  increases. 

CONTRACTS 

Explicit  authorization  for  contracts  is 
provided  under  section  106  of  the  bill. 
Once  entered  into  and  allowed  to  become 
effective  without  investigation  or  sus- 
pension, the  contracts  cannot  be  modi- 
fled  or  abrogated  by  the  Commission  and 
are  enforceable  only  in  the  courts.  How- 
ever, the  bill  retains  the  carriers'  com- 
mon carrier  obligation,  and  it  provides 
that  Commission  authorization  is  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  contracts  involving 
more  than  a  specifled  percentage  of  the 
capacity  of  carrier  owned  or  leased 
equipment.  An  additional  limitation  is 
imposed  with  regard  to  contracts  be- 
tween class  I  carriers  and  Shippers  which 
originated  an  aimual  average  of  1,000 
cars  or  more  (by  car  type)  over  the  pre- 
ceding 3-year  period. 

DIVISIONS 

Since  the  4-R  Act  made  important 
changes  in  the  divisions  area,  and  these 
new  procedures  have  not  been  fully 
tested  as  yet,  the  bill  does  not  adopt 
major  changes  in  the  divisions  statute. 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  further  tightens 
the  time  frames  in  section  10705  to  en- 
courage increased  use  of  the  divisions 
procedures,  and  it  requires  special  ex- 
pedited action  in  cases  involving  rail- 
roads in  reorganization  or  divisions 
which  do  not  meet  the  variable  costs  of 
the  complaining  carrier  or  carriers. 

RATE   BUREAUS 

The  committee  closely  examined  the 
fimction  of  rail  rate  bureaus  and  con- 
cluded that  their  role  should  be  con- 
tinued essentially  in  its  present  form. 
The  bill  clarifies  the  scope  of  permissible 
votes  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
trastate rates  that  &Sect  interstate  com- 
merce, and  requires  transcripts  or  sound 
recordings  of  meetings  and  records  of 
votes  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and 
made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  rate  bureaus. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  bill. 
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FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  RAILROADS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971-79 

(Dollar  amounts  in  m'ilioni| 
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>$200 J200.0 


Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of  1970.. 

Emerjency  Rail  Facilities  Restoration  Act 1 $25. 7 

Regional    Rail    Reorganizatiofl   Act   of 
1973: 

Sec.  213 J262. 1      ...  . 

Sec21S i  1286.3 

Sec.  211(a) 49.0 

Sec.211<h)» 36S.I 

Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976: 

Sec.  505 700.0 

Sec.  511 1,000.0 


25.7 


262.1 

286.3 

49.0 

365.1 


700.0 
,000.0 


Subtotal. 


,200.0 


439.8 


262.1 


986.3     2,888.2 


Loan 
aira*- 


Gnntt 


OtiMf 


Total 


Amtrak  funding  * 

ConRail  funding.. 

Norttieast  Corridor  project  > 

Employee  protection  twnerits:* 

ConRail 

Milwaukee  RR 

Rock  Island  RR 

Stale  rail  attistance 


068.I 

m.% 

TSLt 

ZSlLt 
7i.O 
7S.0 

339.75 


Total „ 12,757.95 


<  Total  amount  guaranteed.  Amount  outstanding  at  Sept.  30.  1979,  is  192,400.000. 

>  Funding  of  agreements  with  railroads  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance  or  improvement  of 
railroad  facilities  and  equipment  necessary  to  improve  properties  pursuant  to  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  with  all  or  part  of  the  obligation  to  be  assumed  by  ConRail. 

9  Financing  through  purchase  by  United  State*  of  redeemable  preference  shares  issued  by 


railroads  and  trustee  certificates  issued  by  trustees  of  railroads  in  reorganization. 

Rate  of  return  on  net  worth — leading 
corporations,  calendar  year  1978 

Percent 
return  on 
Industrial  group  net  worth 

1.  Amusements    .-■ 24.7 

2.  Soft    drinks 22.8 

3.  Office  equipment,  computers 22.6 

4.  Air    transport 22.1 

5.  Building,  heating,  plumbing  eqpt...  21.8 

6.  Other    business    services 21.8 

7.  Drugs  and  medicines 21.5 

8.  Soap,    cosmetics 20.8 

9.  Total   services 20.5 

10.  Property  and  llabUlty  Insurance.—  20.2 

11.  Baking    20.1 

12.  Tobacco   products 19.8 

13.  Aerospace    19.7 

14.  Cement   19.7 

15.  Lumber  and  wckkI  products 19.7 

16.  Instruments,  photo,  goods,  etc 19.1 

17.  Variety    chains 18.6 

18.  Restaurants  and  hotels 18.5 

19.  Construction   18.5 

20.  Trucking    18.4 

21.  Hardware  and  tools 18  4 

22.  Printing  and  publishing 18.4 

23.  Farm,    construction,    material-han- 

dling eqpt 18.3 

24.  Miscellaneous    finance 18.2 

25.  Electrical  ecipt.  and  electronics 18.0 

26.  Automotive    parts 17.8 

27.  Other  stone  and  clay  products 17.5 

28.  Autos  and  trucks ns 

29.  Other  machinery 17.0 

30.  Miscellaneous    transportation 16.7 

31.  Other   food   products I6.6 

32.  Miscellaneous  manufacturing 16.4 

33.  Shoes,  leather,  etc 16.3 

34.  Real    estate x6!a 

35.  Miscellaneous   retail 16.O 

36.  Pood    chains 160 

37.  Total  financial-- '  le.o 

38.  Total   manufacturing 15.9 

39.  Household    appliances 15.7 

40.  Department  and  specialty 16.7 

41.  Dairy    products 16.6 

42.  Total    trade 15^ 

43.  Chemical    products ""  16.0 

44    Grand  total 1 x4.9 

45.  Total    nonfinanclal 14.8 

46.  Clothing   and   apparel 14.7 

47.  Petroleum  production  and  refining  14  3 

48.  Distilling    .__  14.2 

49.  Paper  and  allied  products 14^0 

50.  Commercial  banks  and  holding  com- 

panles    13.9 

51.  Glass  products 13.9 

52.  Other  metal  products "  13.6 

53.  Telephone   and   communications-..  13.6 

54.  Total  public  utmtles.. 12.1 

55.  Sugar    12.0 

56.  Sales  finance n.4 

57.  Wholesale  trade ""  11^4 

58.  Brewing    114 

59.  Electric  power  and  gas 11.3 

60.  Meat   packing 10.5 

61.  Other  transportation  eqpt lO.S 

CXXVI 458— Part  6 


•  Includes  loan  guarantees  of  1727,500,000  under  see.  602  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970.  This  amount,  reached  in  December  1975,  was  the  maximum  level  of  guarantee  assistance 
provided  to  Amtrak  under  sec.  602. 

Mncludes  {7,900,000  for  emergency  maintenance  pursuant  to  sec  704(d)  of  Railroad  Revitaliza- 
tion and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

•  Pursuant  to  trtte  V  of  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 


62.  Nonferrous    metals 10.2 

63.  Textile    products 9.6 

64.  Iron  and  steel 9.6 

65.  Furniture  and  fixtures 9.6 

66.  Total    transportation 8.2 

67.  Paint  and  allied  products 8.1 

68.  Other   mining,   quarrying 6.6 

69.  Rubber  and  allied  products 6.2 

70.  Investment   funds 6.1 

71.  Total    mining 3.3 

72.  Class  I  raUroads 1.3 

73.  Metal   mining 0.6 

Note. — Computation  for  Class  I  Railroads 
Is  based  on  net  worth  at  beginning  of  year. 
Data  for  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and  Amtrak 
are  Included. 

Source:  Citibank  (formerly  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York) ,  Monthly  Economic 
Letter,  AprU  1979. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  that  it  has  been  with 
great  awe  and,  really,  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  I  have  watched  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  guide  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Commerce  Cwnmittee. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  in  coming. 
There  have  been  many  questions  that 
have  been  of  concern  regarding  the  cap- 
tive shipper,  the  small  shippers,  which 
have  been  important  to  me  in  Kansas 
and  many  other  States,  as  well. 

I  think  these  have  been  successfully 
addressed  in  this  legislation.  It  is  a  ma- 
jor piece  of  legislation.  I  am  glad  I  have 
had  a  small  part  in  being  able  to  work 
on  it. 

Certainly,  I  offer  the  chairman  con- 
gratulations in  working  out  this  rather 
complex  but  productive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  we 
are  about  to  consider,  the  Railroad 
Transportation  Policy  Act  of  1979  (S. 
1946)  has  been  long  in  coming.  In  1976 
Congress  had  hoped  that  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  would  have  been  the  saving  meas- 
ure for  our  Nation's  railroads.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  was  not  the  case.  The  4-R 
Act,  as  it  is  more  commonly  referred  to, 
failed  to  give  rail  carriers  the  desperately 
needed  rate  flexibility  to  adequately  re- 
spond to  the  changing  demands  of  the 
marketplace. 

Up  until  today,  rail  carriers'  ability  to 
adjust  rates  to  meet  changing  market 
demands  has  been  stifled  by  unnecessary 
regulatory  burdens  inflicted  upon  them 
by  statute  and  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations.  This  present 
situation  can  no  longer  go  on. 


The  regulatory  burden  upon  the  rail- 
roads is  not  limited  to  rate  inflexibility. 
The  ability  of  carriers  to  abandon  lines 
that  are  no  longer  contributing  to  the  go- 
ing concern  of  the  railroad,  the  abihty  to 
merge  healthy  railroads,  and  the  ability 
to  rationalize  existing  lines  between  car- 
riers has  certainly  been  stifled  by  stat- 
ute and  administrative  regulations.  The 
most  flagrant  example  of  the  regulatory 
strain  on  the  railroad  industry  is  a  situa- 
tion involving  a  proposed  merger  of  the 
prosperous  Union  Paciflc  Railroad  with 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

The  Union  Paciflc  flled  an  intent  to 
purchase  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  early  1960's.  The 
Commission  took  almost  13  years  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  merger  should 
be  approved.  When  the  merger  finally 
was  approved  more  than  a  decade  after 
the  request  was  flled,  the  Union  Paciflc 
had  subsequently  made  other  manage- 
ment decisions  and  no  longer  desired  to 
purchase  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

On  Monday  night  at  midnight  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  ceased  to  operate  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  liquidation.  If 
the  regulatory  burdens  had  not  been 
imposed  upon  the  Union  Paciflc  and  the 
Rock  Island  Railroads,  the  Rock  Island 
might  not  have  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  that  liquidation  became  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  that  line.  Rather,  the 
combination  of  the  Union  Paciflc  and 
Rock  Island  Railroads  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a  strraiger  system  throughout 
the  Midwest,  more  service  to  shippers, 
more  revenues  channeled  back  into  the 
industry,  and  a  healthier  national  rail 
network. 

The  inability  to  effectuate  a  timely 
merger  is  not  the  sole  reason  that  the 
Rock  Island  is  in  the  position  it  is  to- 
day— but  there  is  no  question  that  it  was 
a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs.  Fortunately  the  4-R 
Act  did  impose  a  maximum  limit  of  31 
months  on  all  subsequent  merger  deci- 
sions. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  leg- 
islation further  reflnes  the  4-R  Act  to 
enable  speedier  resolutions  of  merger 
applications  by  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  important 
that  Members  understand  the  intricacies 
of  drafting  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  More  than  a  year  of  testi- 
mony was  heard  on  the  administration's 
railroad  deregulation  proposal  (S.  796) 
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I  would  llki  to  briefly  highlight  sec- 
tions of  8.  19  6.  First,  I  would  note  the 
redefinition  <  f  our  national  railroad 
transportatioi  policy  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  ;  egislation.  This  important 
section  makei  it  clear  that  the  Inter- 
state Commer  :e  Commission  must  place, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  reliance 
on  competitive  market  forces  in  its  reg- 
ulation of  the  national  railroad  system. 
This  is  a  moi  t  important  step  forward 
for  the  indus  ry  and  the  quality  of  the 
transportatioi  I  service  provided  to  all 
shippers.  Alio  wring  railroads  to  aggres- 
sively seek  n«w  markets,  institute  new 
pricing  option  s  for  shippers,  and  ration- 
alizing rail  lilies  can  only  have  a  most 
positive  effect  on  future  railroad  service. 

Later,  durlr  g  consideration  of  the  bill. 
It  is  anticipati  d  that  an  amendment  wili 
be  proposed  tjiat  would  attempt  to  put 
a  presumptive!  cap  on  all  railroad  rates. 
I  should  like  t^  point  out  that  section  102 
of  this  legislf  tlon  already  provides  for 


\'ill 


maximum  rate  regulation.  That  section 
only  gives  a  railroad  flexibility  to  adjust 
its  rates  at  any  level  so  long  as  that  rate 
is  equal  to  or  less  than  an  average  ratio 
of  revenues  to  cost  established  by  the 
Commission.  Accordingly,  it  is  important 
from  the  outset  to  understand  that  this 
legislation  does  have  maximum  rate 
regulation  for  the  protection  of  all 
shippers. 

All  Members  are  aware  of  the  con- 
stantly escalating  rate  of  inflation  which 
has  taken  its  toll  on  every  aspect  of  our 
economy.  Certainly,  the  railroads  are  no 
exception.  Section  103  provides  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
adjust  all  railroad  rates  on  no  less  than 
an  annual  basis  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  able  to  recover  their  inflation-in- 
duced cost  increases.  The  degree  of  cost 
increases  will  be  measured  by  a  weighted 
index  of  labor  and  materials  cost  as  ap- 
plied to  the  individual  movements  base 
rate.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  another  important  step  forward  in 
railroad  pricing  which  will  benefit  the 
carriers  as  well  as  the  shippers. 

At  present  railroads  recover  infiation 
by  utilizing  a  general  rate  increase  for- 
mula approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  That  is  an  "across 
the  board"  increase  in  all  rates.  Section 
103  is  designed  to  help  railroads  re- 
cover inflation  only  to  the  extent  ex- 
perienced on  an  individual  commodity 
movement  basis. 

To  enable  railroads  additional  pricing 
flexibility,  the  committee  provides  in  sec- 
tion 104  that  a  carrier  can  increase  its 
rate  up  to  4  percent  annually  but  no 
more  than  12  percent  over  a  5 -year  pe- 
riod without  fear  of  suspension  of  the 
rate.  However,  the  rate  can  be  investi- 
gated upon  complaint  from  any  shipper 
and  retroactive  reimbursement  can  be 
ordered  by  the  Commission  if  the  ship- 
per complaint  is  found  to  be  valid. 

General  rate  increases  will  not  allow 
carriers  to  recover  their  costs  on  a  com- 
modity-by-commodity basis.  Because  a 
general  rate  increase  has  an  "across- 
the-board"  application,  many  commodi- 
ties cannot  catch  up  with  the  inflation- 
ary rate  while  other  commodity  move- 
ments which  are  not  as  severely  affected 
by  inflation  enjoy  increases  above  and 
beyond  the  necessary  levels.  Section  105 
phases  out  general  increases  over  a  3- 
year  period. 

After  that  time,  carriers  must  adjust 
their  rates  on  a  commodity-by-com- 
modity basis.  More  responsive  pricing  by 
the  carrier  to  each  movement  can  only 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  economy 
resulting  in  more  reasonable  transpor- 
tation rates  to  the  shipping  public. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  authorizes  con- 
tracting for  rates  and  services  between 
carriers  and  shippers.  This  particular 
section  was  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial items  in  this  legislation.  It  was  in- 
deed a  very  difficult  task  for  the  com- 
mittee to  design  a  contract  rate  pro- 
vision that  would  respond  to  the  car- 
riers' needs  to  contract  for  rates  and 
services  and  also  insure  that  the  avail- 
ability of  cars  to  small  shippers  would 
not  be  diminished.  The  agricultural  com- 
mimity  was  especially  active  in  assist- 
ing the  committee  in  designing  a  con- 
tract rate  provision  that  we  hope  will 


have  minimal  impact  on  small  agricul- 
tural shippers. 

The  concerns  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mimity  were  very  real  that  car  supplies 
to  small  shippers  could  be  severely  im- 
paired if  adequate  protections  were  not 
integrated  in  the  contract  rate  provision. 
I  am  satisfied  that  protections  for  small 
shippers  are  contained  in  the  contract 
rate  provisions  and  will  guarantee  that 
small  shippers  will  continue  to  receive 
cars  at  no  less  than  the  existing  level 
they  receive  today. 

The  contract  rate  provision  provides 
that  carriers  are  free  to  lease  up  to  35 
percent  of  their  equipment  by  major 
contract.  However,  shippers  originating 
an  average  of  1,000  cars  or  more  per 
year  during  the  past  3  years  by  major 
car  type  on  a  particular  carrier  are  pro- 
hibited from  contracting  for  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  average  niunber  of 
cars  they  receive  per  year  over  the  5- 
year  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  shippers  who  re- 
ceive an  average  of  less  than  1,000  cars 
per  year  over  the  prior  year  period  are 
free  to  contract  for  100  percent  of  their 
total  needs.  It  is  important  that  mem- 
bers understand  the  significance  of  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  contract  rate 
provision.  It  virtually  guarantees  small 
shippers  the  right  to  contract  for  100 
percent  of  their  needs.  However,  large 
shippers  are  limited  to  contracting  for 
only  40  percent  of  what  they  had  been 
receiving  within  the  prior  3-year  period. 

This  will  hopefully  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive for  small  shippers  to  begin  contract- 
ing for  rates  and  services  and  be  guaran- 
teed delivery  of  cars  and  the  rates  on 
those  cars  as  per  their  contract  negotia- 
tions. For  further  protection  against  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  railroads,  a 
common  carrier  obligation  still  remains 
intact.  If  a  small  shipper  feels  that  he  is 
being  discriminated  against,  the  common 
carrier  obligation  will  act  as  a  safeguard 
to  insure  that  cars  are  being  provided 
to  the  shipper  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  need  for  ship- 
pers and  carriers  to  be  able  to  contract 
for  rates  and  services.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  railroads  have  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  rolling  stock  and  they  must 
be  able  to  determine  exactly  what  their 
needs  and  utilization  of  cars  will  be. 
For  example,  my  colleagues  in  agricul- 
tural States  and  I  were  most  concerned 
about  the  severe  shortage  of  covered 
grain  hopper  cars  over  the  past  year 
when  grain  sales  were  at  their  peak.  It 
was  the  concern  of  many  that  railroads 
should  be  investing  in  more  cars  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

However,  today  I  am  advised  that  1 
railroad  alone  has  more  than  3,600  cov- 
ered hopper  cars  sitting  idle  in  rail  yards 
because  the  grain  is  no  longer  moving 
and  again  being  stored  as  it  was  during 
the  period  of  late  1976  to  mid  1977.  That 
1  particular  railroad  which  has  3,600 
covered  hoppers  sitting  Idle  is  paying 
more  than  $8  million  per  week  only  on 
interest  expenses  from  financing  ar- 
rangements on  those  particular  cars. 

Mr.  President  that  $8  million  per  week 
is  certainly  part  of  the  railroad's  general 
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costs  and  must  be  shared  by  all  shippers. 
Contract  rate  provisions  will  enable  rail- 
roads to  better  project  car  needs  and 
better  utilize  cars  to  assure  shippers 
service.  The  burden  of  projecting  mark- 
et trends  will  be  more  equalized  between 
shippers  and  carriers.  A  contract  could 
result  in  a  commodity  movement  at  a 
time  of  low  prices.  But  savings  in  trans- 
portation rates  through  contracts  will 
make  up  the  loss  in  the  price  of  the 
commodity. 

Section  107  and  108  provide  long 
needed  reform  for  enabling  carriers  to 
readjust  their  division  of  revenues  and 
joint  line  movements  and  to  make  im- 
portant reforms  in  rate  bureau  discus- 
sions and  voting.  The  next  section  on 
which  I  would  like  to  focus  Members'  at- 
tention is  section  111  which  provides  au- 
thority for  railroads  to  institute  demand 
sensitive  or  peak  seasonal  rate  schedules. 
This  particular  provision  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  the  railroads  "carte  blanche" 
to  drastically  raise  rates  during  high 
demand  periods. 

However,  it  provides  that  rail  carriers 
shall  file  a  demand  sensitive  rate  sched- 
ule which  will  contain  a  high  and  a  low 
rate  between  which  carriers  may  exercise 
flexibility  according  to  the  marketplace. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  demand 
sensitive  rate  schedule  must  be  filed  just 
like  any  other  tariff  filing  of  a  rate.  Ac- 
cordingly, shippers  would  have  adequate 
notice  and  ample  time  to  start  a  com- 
plaint proceeding,  if  they  felt  the  rate 
was  unreasonable. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
movement  of  grain  is  exempt  from  de- 
mand sensitive  rates.  Because  grain 
movements  are  conditioned  upon  grain 
sales,  particularly  foreign  sales,  carriers 
and  shippers  cannot  predict  when  the 
movements  will  occur.  Further,  demand 
sensitive  rates  were  designed  to  move  a 
particular  commodity  during  low  sea- 
sons. However,  it  is  most  important  to 
note  that  during  the  low  seasons  there 
is  an  inadequate  amount  of  storage  at 
the  various  ports  where  the  grain  will 
await  movement  to  its  foreign  destina- 
tions. 

Accordingly,  without  adequate  storage 
at  the  ports  during  low  periods,  the  grain 
could  not  move  from  the  agricultural 
originating  points.  In  some  situations 
during  the  peak  demand  periods,  the 
grain  is  actually  stored  in  the  vessels  at 
the  ports.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
isting practices  in  grain  markets  and 
the  storage  facility  problans  inhibit  the 
abUity  of  shippers  and  rail  carriers  to 
respond  to  demand  sensitive  rates  in  the 
same  fashion  that  industries  Involved 
with  other  commodities  can. 

The  next  section  I  would  like  to  re- 
view is  section  117  dealing  with  car  utili- 
zation. At  present,  many  shippers  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  specialized  levels 
of  service  and  are  more  than  willing  to 
pay  higher  rates  for  that  speciaUzed 
service.  Unfortunately,  carriers  do  not 
have  the  rate  fiexibility  to  cater  special 
rates  for  the  highly  specialized  levels  of 
service  that  are  required  by  some  ship- 
pers. Section  117,  an  amendment  offered 


by  Senator  Schuitt,  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  rail  shipper  who  wants  to 
negotiate  a  rate  sufficient  to  provide  spe- 
cialized services. 

Among  the  key  measures  included  in 
this  bill  is  section  202  which  streamlines 
the  present  abandonment  structure. 
Where  abandonments  are  not  opposed, 
applications  for  abandonment  must  be 
granted  within  75  days.  Applications 
for  an  opposed  abandonment  must  be 
granted  in  no  more  than  9  months. 
This  is  a  substantial  improvement  from 
the  present  situation.  It  enables  rail 
carriers  to  be  able  to  cut  away  from 
their  system  those  lines  that  are  not 
contributing  to  the  going  concern  value 
of  the  carrier.  It  is  important  for  all 
Members  to  imderstand  that  section 
202  merely  cuts  the  time  limit  for  the 
decision  on  railroad  abandonments.  The 
existing  criteria  that  the  Commission 
considers  in  determining  whether  an 
abandonment  is  in  the  public  interest 
or  not  remains  unchanged. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  provisicms 
for  restructuring  have  certainly  been 
streamlined  by  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  Simpler  rules  would  be  estab- 
lished for  allowing  consolidations  which 
do  not  qualify  as  mergers.  A  balancing 
of  transportation  benefits  and  anticom- 
petitive effects  would  replace  the  numer- 
ous and  often  contradictory  tests  which 
the  ICC  must  now  apply. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  section 
301  which  requires  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  use  car  service  or- 
ders only  on  an  emergency  basis  when  it 
is  in  the  public  interest.  At  present,  serv- 
ice orders  are  used  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  actually  man- 
age a  railroad's  car  fleets.  Certainly  no 
one  would  argue  with  the  fact  that  a 
railroad  is  more  capable  of  determining 
the  best  way  to  utilize  their  car  fleets. 

Many  Commission  car  service  orders 
have  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the 
railroads'  ability  to  find  revenues  and 
provide  optimal  service  to  shippers.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  a  clear  emergency,  the 
Commission  would  still  have  the  ability 
to  order  a  railroad  to  provide  cars  in 
a  particular  manner  to  resolve  the  emer- 
gency situation. 

As  you  can  see,  the  scope  of  this  legis- 
lation is  extensive.  It  provides  long 
awaited  regulatory  reform  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  rail  industry.  Many 
times  Members  have  cited  exsmiples  of 
how  efficient  and  well-run  rail  systems 
of  other  nations  are,  and  questioned  why 
our  national  rail  system  is  so  inferior. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  you  and  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  many  respects  we  do 
have  a  good  rail  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's rail  carriers  are  examples  for  rail 
systems  for  other  nations  to  follow.  How- 
ever, we  have  the  Rock  Islands  and  we 
still  have  the  ConRails.  These  deteriorat- 
ing systems  must  be  rationalized  into  a 
profitable  national  rail  system  or  we  face 
the  specter  of  nationalization  and  expen- 
sive subsidization  of  the  operations  for 
rail  lines.  This  is  what  the  foreign  sys- 
tems we  sometimes  praise  depend  on  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  something  Congress 
or  the  public  wants.  Accordingly,  I  urge 


my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
to  support  the  refining  amendments  that 
will  be  proposed  by  Chairman  Cahron 
and  myself. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  KA3SEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  their  efforts 
on  this  matter. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  real- 
ize that  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  responded  to  the  na- 
tional cry  for  less  unnecessary  regulation 
of  our  economy,  of  our  lives,  and  of  other 
aspects  of  commerce. 

This  is  the  second  of  major  pieces  of 
legislation  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
fioor.  I  believe  the  airline  deregulation 
bill  was  the  first.  This  railroad  deregu- 
lation bill  is  the  second.  We  are  working, 
of  course,  on  a  trucking  measure  that  has 
been  reported. 

The  communications  deregulation  bill 
is  in  work  within  the  committee. 

I  believe  in  our  general  activities,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  FTC,  that 
we  clearly  are  sympathetic  with  the  pub- 
lic cry  for  deregulation  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  regulation,  which 
may  be  more  properly  phrased. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  join  us  in 
this,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Again,  my  compliments  to  the  two 
managers  of  the  bill  and  to  the  staffs 
that  have  worked  so  diligently  to  make 
this  bill  possible. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  Bill  Johnson  and 
Gail  Geary  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
staff,  Jim  Guirard  and  Wiley  Jones  of  my 
personal  staff,  and  Al  Buckberg  and 
Mark  McConaghy  of  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee, and  Jack  Curtis  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  1946, 
the  pending  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T7P    AMENDMENT   NO.    1019 

(Purpose:  Make  technical  amendments) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  technical  amendment  providing  for 
consideration  of  nationsd  defense  in 
railroad  policy,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1019. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


7264 


Assist  uice 


On  page  4A 
insert  In  lieu 
and  the  natiofaal 

On  page  67 
mediately 

On  page  6S, 
Service 

In  lieu  thereof 
entitled    'An 
the  Departm^t 
latlng  to  rail 
purposes'  ". 

On  page  «  . 
Insert  in  lieu 

On  page  91 
sert  In  lieu  thereof 


line  22,  strike  "public."  and 
thereof  the  following:  "public 
defense.", 
line  16,  insert  a  comma  Im- 
"Code". 

lines  4-5,  strike  "Local  Rail 

Act  of  1978"  and  Insert 

"Act  of  November  8,   1978. 

Act    to    amend    section    5    of 

of  Transportation  Act,  re- 

!  ervlce  assistance,  and  for  other 


line  20,  strike  "Code,"  and 
1  hereof  "Code; ". 
line  22,  strike  "that"  and  in- 
•That". 


CANN  [>N.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
aipendment.  It  provides   for 
of    national    defense    in 
pol^y.  It  is  not  controversial, 
my  knowledge,  and  I  hope 
su;t^  upon. 

I  jrleld  back  the  re- 
time. 

I  yield  back  the 

my  time. 

ACTttJG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

qi^estion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

amentiment  <UP  No.  1019)   was 


Mr 

technical 
consideratio]  i 
railroad 
to  the  best 
it  will  be 

Mr 
mainder  of 

Mrs 
remainder  ol 

The 
pore.  The 
amendment 

The 
agreed  to. 

i  MENOMZNT   NO.    1020 

(Purpose:    Mfke   technical   amendment   to 
section  1020) 


Presi<  ent 
nyj 
KAS  5EBAUM. 


c  erk 


Mr.  CANItoN. 
purely  a  tecmical 
back  the  reiiainder 

Mrs. 
remainder  of 

The 
pore.  The  question 
amendment 
Nevada. 


The 
agreed  to. 

UP 

(Purpose: 

rates  with 
increases) 


CANl^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

amendment  regarding 

relationship  between  sections  103, 


Mr 

here  a  clarifk^ing 
the 

104.  and  105 
In  section 
right  to  adji^t 
Justment 
In  other  woitls 
jurisdiction 
no  more  tha  i 
fects  of  infla  ion 


Section  lojl 
tional  zone 
zone,  rates  \^ould 
year  (but  no' 
2  years  or  1 
rlod).  The 
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Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendment,  which  is  also 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 
G  PRESIDEl^  pro  tem- 
will  state  the  amend- 


Mr.  CAN*  ON. 

to  the  desk  a  a 
technical,  ar  d 

The  ACjr^i 
pore.  The 
ment. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   read 
as  follows : 

The  Senato: 
proposes    an 
bered   1020: 

On   page   it. 
after   "detemfne 
record   after 


from  Nevada   (Mr.  Camnon) 
inprlnted    amendment    num- 


llne  9,   Insert   Immediately 
the  following:    "on  the 
hearing". 


Mr.  President,  this  Is 
iJnendment.  I  yield 
of  my  time. 

I  yield  back  the 
my  time. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

is  on  agreeing  to  the 

of     the     Senator     from 


KASJ  iEBAUM. 


ACTIfG 


amenlment  (UP  No.  1020)   was 

i  KENDKENT   NO.    1031 

Am  tnd  section  dealing  with  base 
I  sspect  to  rail  cost  adjustment 


103,  railroads  are  given  the 

rates  so  long  as  the  ad- 

not  exceed  cost  increases. 

the  ICC  would  have  no 

rate  increases  which  did 

readjust  rates  for  the  ef- 


CVCT) 


provides  a  limited  addl- 

rate  freedom.  Within  the 

be  raised  4  percent  a 

to  exceed  8  percent  in  any 

percent  over  a  5-year  pe- 

to  price  in  this  zone 


fieedom 


is  limited  both  in  terms  of  the  percent- 
age limits  and  the  fact  that  shippers  can 
challenge  rate  increases.  Nevertheless, 
railroads  would  find  price  increases  with- 
in this  zone  easier  to  justify  and  less 
burdensome  than  price  increases  which 
exceed  this  zone. 

In  view  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Nation's  railroads,  it  was  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  these 
two  zones,  taken  together,  should  pro- 
vide the  railroads  the  ability  to  keep  up 
with  inflation  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
improve  their  net  revenue  position.  How- 
ever, as  currently  drafted,  the  pricing 
adjustments  permitted  in  the  two  zones 
overlap.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  the  relationship  be- 
tween sections  103  and  104  so  that  the 
zone  we  intended  to  provide  in  section 
104  is  not  inadvertently  rendered  mean- 
ingless. Similarly,  deletion  of  a  proviso  in 
section  105  is  intended  to  correct  an  am- 
biguity in  that  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
1021. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  47,  Une  22,  insert  the  following 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  "plus  any  Increases  effected  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  ", 

On,  page  47,  line  25,  strike  "January  1, 
1980:"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "January  1,  1980  and  on  January  1  of 
every  fifth  year  thereafter:". 

On  page  49,  line  6,  insert  the  following 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  "or  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  every 
fifth  year  thereafter  as  appropriate". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1021)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1032 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment. 

The  ACllNG  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Cannon,  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1022. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  line  3,  strike  "  'necessary.' " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"necessary. 


"(5)  (A)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  on  the  record,  after  a 
hearing,  a  single  ratio  of  revenue  to  variable 
cost  (expressed  as  a  percentage)  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  other 
rate  increases  which  exceed  those  authorized 
under  this  subsection,  and  new  rates  which 
exceed  the  adjusted  base  rates  authorized 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall 
constitute  a  point  at  which,  upon  challenge 
by  an  affected  shipper,  the  Commission  shall 
be  authorized  to  investigate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  proposed  rate  or  new  rate.  Not 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  any  rate  Increase 
which  Is  above  that  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section  which  would  reflect 
a  ratio  which  is  greater  than  the  ratio  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  to  the  extent  of  the  increase, 
may  be  Investigated  by  the  Commission  on 
complaint  of  a  shipper,  or  may  be  investi- 
gated on  the  Commission's  own  motion, 
under  section  10707  of  this  title  and  shall 
also  be  subject  to  challenge  by  filing  of  a 
complaint  under  section  11701(b)  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  to  investi- 
gate or  not  to  investigate  such  proposed  rate 
or  new  rate,  the  Commission  shall  set  forth 
its  reasons  therefor,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  following  factors : 

"(1)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  trans- 
ported at  revenues  below  variable  cost  and 
efforts  made  to  minimize  such  traffic; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  contrib- 
utes only  marginally  to  fixed  costs  and  the 
extent  to  which.  If  any,  rates  on  such  traffic 
can  be  changed  to  maximize  the  revenues 
from  such  traffic;  and 

"(Hi)  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  rate  or 
rate  Increase  on  the  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional energy  goal,  taking  into  account  the 
railroads'  role  as  a  primary  source  of  energy 
transportation  and  the  need  for  a  sound  rail 
transportation  system  in  accordance  with 
the  revenue  adequacy  goals  of  section  10704 
of  this  title. 

This  subparagraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  change  existing  law  with  regard  to  the 
non-revlewabiuty  of  such  determination. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  a  rate  is  rea- 
sonable, the  Commission  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors,  evidence  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  trans- 
ported at  revenues  below  variable  cost  and 
efforts  made  to  minimize  such  traffic; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  con- 
tributes only  marginally  to  fixed  costs  and 
the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  rates  on  such 
traffic  can  be  changed  to  maximize  the  reve- 
nues from  such  traffic;  and 

"(HI)  the  carrier's  mix  of  rail  traffic  to  de- 
termine whether  one  commodity  is  paying 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  carrier's  over- 
all revenues. 

"(D)  In  establishing  the  ratio  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  shall  consider  all 
relevant  factors.  Including  but  not  limited 
to: 

"(1)  the  average  ratio  developed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  and  the  need  for  a  differential  be- 
tween that  ratio  and  the  ratio  developed  un- 
der this  subsection  in  order  to  realize  the 
revenue  adequacy  goals  of  section  10704  of 
this  title,  as  measured  by  economical  and 
efficient  rail  management; 

"(11)  Inflationary  Impact  of  various  levels 
of  revenue  to  variable  costs,  particularly  as 
such  Impact  relates  to  the  attainment  of 
national  energy  goals;  and 

"(ill)  the  extent  to  which  railroad  reve- 
nue shortfall  is  not  the  result  of  improflt- 
able  branch  line  service,  rail  traffic  moving 
below  variable  cost  or  only  marginally  con- 
tributing to  fixed  costs,  and  excess  capacity 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  factors  are 
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not  the  result  of  existing  regulatory  prac- 
tices. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  (except  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5)  (B)  of  this  subsection),  the 
Commission  shall  be  authorized  to  investi- 
gate the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  proposed 
under  this  subsection  if  such  rate  Is  pro- 
posed by  a  carrier  or  carriers  which  have 
achieved  an  adequate  revenue  level  (includ- 
ing fair  return  on  equity)  developed  by  the 
(:k>mmission  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10704  of  this  title." 

On  page  49.  line  23,  strike  "4"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "5". 

On  page  60,  line  4.  strike  "112"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  *l  14". 

On  page  50.  line  11,  strike  "108"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "110". 

On  page  50,  line  20.  strike  "tlon:"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tlon,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section : ". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  a  compromise  between  the  positions 
that  we  have  previously  supported. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Commis- 
sion would  set  a  revenue-to-variable- 
cost-ratio  with  regard  to  a  commodity. 
If  the  rate  charged  by  the  railroad  ex- 
ceeded that  amount,  it  would  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  Commission  whether 
to  institute  an  investigation.  If  the  Com- 
mission saw  fit  not  to  institute  the  inves- 
tigation, the  Commission  would  explain 
its  reasons  why  it  did  not  do  so,  taking 
into  consideration,  among  other  things, 
the  impact  the  proposed  rate  or  rate  in- 
crease would  have  on  the  attainment  of 
the  national  energy  goal. 

As  provided  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  the  Commission,  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  rate  is  reason- 
able, is  to  consider,  among  other  factors, 
those  listed  under  subsection  <c) . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  compromise  as 
worked  out,  after  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration of  the  factors  involved,  by 
those  consumers  who  must  ultimately 
pay  the  transportation  rate  and  by  those 
representing  the  railroad.  Each  is  looking 
at  their  essential  interests  and  the  neces- 
sity of  having  sufficient  income  for  the 
railroad  to  assure  a  viable  and  healthy 
railroad  industry. 

While  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  favor  a  mandatory  investigation  of 
the  type  referred  to  here,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  the 
Commission  should  look  at  the  matter 
and  determine  whether  an  investigation 
IS  justified.  If  they  decide  it  is  not,  the 
Commission  will  be  required  to  give  their 
reasons  for  not  going  forward  with  the 
investigation.  This  is  a  fair  comprwnise 
of  the  contending  forces. 

Recognizing  that  no  one  is  going  to 
have  his  way  entirely  about  these  mat- 
ters and  that  the  merits  of  each  person's 
position  should  be  considered,  I  believe 
this  is  a  fair  compromise. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
Commission  would  consider  national 
energy  policy  in  deciding  whether  to 
"IfUtute  an  investigation.  It  would  not 
be  mandated  to  consider  national  energy 
policy  in  determining  the  reasonableness 
tJ"  rate.  The  Conunission  would  con- 
sider, of  course,  factors  it  deemed  to  be 


relevant  under  the  law;  and  it  may  very 
wdl  be  that  it,  even  now,  is  considering 
national  energy  policy  in  determining 
the  reasonableness  of  a  rate.  But  the 
factors  that  are  currently  mandated 
legislatively  do  not  include  that  pro- 
vision. We  simply  leave  It  to  existing 
practice  for  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  factors  it  considers  relevant 
under  existing  law.  We  are  not  seeking 
to  change  that.  We  merely  are  saying 
that  in  addition  to  the  factors  that  the 
Commission  considers  relevant,  it  should 
consider  the  additional  factors  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  his  able  assistants 
for  the  advice  they  have  given  in  work- 
ing out  a  compromise  to  better  protect 
the  interests  of  all  consumers. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, whom  I  have  joined  in  offering  this 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  pro- 
posed Long  amendment  and  Cannon 
substitute. 

The  bill  we  are  considering,  S.  1946, 
continues  maximum  rate  protection  for 
captive  shippers.  The  bill  itself  is 
designed  to  provide  additional  flexibility 
for  carriers  while  maintaining  appro- 
priate protection  where  competition  is 
not  adequate. 

In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  in 
order  to  provide  additional  protection 
for  shippers,  we  are  offering  a  substitute 
amendment  which  we  believe  achieves 
many  of  the  objectives  of  the  Lcmg  pro- 
posal without,  however,  resulting  in 
more  regulation  than  we  have  now. 

The  bill  itself  provides  a  limited  rate 
flexibility  zone,  free  from  investigation 
and  suspension — but  subject  to  c(Mn- 
plaint.  Our  proposed  amendment  limits 
the  freedom  available  in  this  zone  by 
providing  that,  when  a  rate  proposal 
produces  a  revenue-to-cost  ratio  over  a 
"trigger  point"  to  be  developed  by  the 
Commission  within  180  days,  then  inves- 
tigation is  authorized  within  the  zone. 
In  such  an  investigation  proceeding,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  carrier.  ITiis 
provision  protects  shippers,  but  it  retains 
the  lialance  intended  under  existing  law 
and  under  S.  1946. 

Under  present  law,  a  shipper  may  re- 
quest investigation.  If  the  request  has 
merit,  the  ICC  institutes  an  Investiga- 
tion, with  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
carrier.  If  an  investigation  is  not  In- 
stituted, the  complaint  remedy  is  avail- 
able to  a  shipper.  However,  it  must  bear 
the  burden  of  proof.  This  careful  bal- 
ancing process  has  been  the  law  for 
many  years — and  it  would  be  continued 
under  the  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  zone  would  be  broad- 
ened to  5  percent,  maximum  14  percent 
in  any  5-year  period.  A  broader  zone  is 
needed,  since  the  rate  flexibility  zone 
does  not  now  provide  as  much  freedom 
as  originally  intended.  I  would  stress 
that  the  broader  zone  amounts  to  less 
than  3  percent  a  year  which  is  not  very 
much  whom  you  consider  that  this  zone 
must  be  used,  both  for  normal  market- 
ing changes  and  for  revenue  needs.  Our 
bill  limits  the  use  of  general  increases, 
both  by  a  phasedown  and  by  limiting 
the  use  of  such  increases  to  cost  in- 
creases as  opposed  to  revenue  needs. 


This  makes  an  adequate  rate  flexibility 
zone  even  more  important.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  would  also  stress  that  the  rail- 
roads will  not  be  able  to  use  the  zone 
to  impose  the  full  Increase  on  captive 
commodities  over  the  trigger  point.  On 
the  contrary,  those  are  the  rates  that 
will  be  subject  to  investigation. 

S.  1946,  with  our  amendment,  pro- 
vides sufficient  safeguards  for  shippers, 
but  also  provides  the  railroads  with  an 
opportimity  to  become  more  competi- 
tive and  to  improve  their  flnanclal  sit- 
uation. In  summary,  our  amendment: 

First,  requires  the  Commission  to  de- 
velop an  appropriate  trigger  point  or 
additional  threshold; 

Second,  permits  investigation  within 
the  rate  flexibility  zone  for  rate  prc^xis- 
als  yielding  revenue-variable-cost  ratios 
over  the  trigger  point; 

Third,  preserves  exiting  law  on  burden 
of  proof  (on  carrier  in  investigation  pro- 
ceeding—on shipper  in  complaint  pro- 
ceeding) ; 

Fourth,  slightly  broadens  the  rate  flex- 
ibility zone;  and 

Fifth,  provides  the  zone  may  not  be 
used  if  all  the  carriers  Involved  have 
achieved  an  adequate  revenue  level  (in- 
cluding fair  return  on  equity)  devel- 
oped by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  as  set  forth  in  section 
10704  of  this  title.  Our  amendment 
meets  the  shippers'  legitimate  claims 
for  protection,  balanced  against  the  car- 
riers' need  for  flexibility.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  our  amendment. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  cooper- 
ative effort  In  trying  to  woric  out  an 
agreement  that  will  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  shippers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment.  I  cosponsored  Senator 
Long's  original  amendment  because  it  is 
critical  to  protect  captive  shippers  from 
unreasonable  rail  freight  rates. 

Senate  debate  has  centered  on  the  Im- 
pact this  amendment  would  have  on  coal 
shiimients  and  freight  rates.  However.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
appUes  to  all  commodities  that  are  "cap- 
tive" to  rail  transporation.  It  is  especially 
important  to  Montana  grain  shippers. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  disagree 
that  there  are  some  captive  rail  shii>pers. 
There  are  commodities  and  locations 
where  market  forces  simply  do  not  pro- 
tect shippers  from  monopolistic  pricing. 

Without  regulation,  carriers  are  able 
to  extract  monopoly  profits  from  these 
captive  shippers. 

PRESENT   LAW    DOES    NOT   FaOTECT   CAPTTVE 
SHXPPBSS 

Mr.  President,  present  railroad  rate- 
making  practices  and  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  oversight  have  failed 
to  protect  shippers  in  my  State  from  un- 
reasonable and  unfair  freight  rates. 

Montana  is  a  transportation  disaster 
area.  My  State,  with  its  vast  distances, 
poorly  developed  highways  and  lack  of 
water  transportation,  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  an  area  without  transportation 
alternatives. 

Railroads  have  exploited  this  lack  of 
competition  by  imposing  the  Nation's 
highest  grain  freight  rates.  Roughly  one- 
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Under  Senator  Cannon's  original  pro- 
posal, shippers  would  not  be  able  to  ask 
the  ICC  to  suspend  and  investigate  these 
rate  increases.  The  Commission  would 
retain  its  authority  to  investigate  those 
rates  it  feels  are  too  high. 

But  I  can  say  from  long  experience 
that  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion investigation  of  grain  rates  is  un- 
likely. 

The  same  arguments  can  be  applied  to 
coal.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  in  several  cases,  especially  the 
San  Antonio  rate  case,  shown  its  will- 
ingness to  approve  coal  rates  which  sub- 
stantially exceed  levels  that  cover  full 
railroad  costs  plus  reasonable  profits. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, the  Fertilizer  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  and  other  ship- 
ping organizations  support  our  amend- 
ment to  protect  captive  shippers. 

INCREASED    REGULATION 

Railroads  have  argued  that  the 
amendment  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Long  and  myself  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  captive  shippers  creates 
substantial  new  regulations,  redtape,  and 
litigation. 

Their  argument  is  baseless.  Such  red- 
tape,  regulation,  and  litigation  as  may 
be  involved  already  exists. 

But  under  present  law,  most  of  the 
burden  is  on  the  shipper.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Long  and  my- 
self would  only  transfer  the  burden  of 
proof  to  railroads  in  complaint  proceed- 
ings. Railroads  already  have  this  burden 
in  investigation  cases. 

Under  present  law,  shippers  who  feel 
that  railroad  rates  are  too  high  must  de- 
velop cost  studies  that  will  prove  their 
case.  This  is  an  extremely  burdensome 
process  for  shippers,  especially  those  with 
limited  resources. 

Railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ac- 
cess to  necessary  data  and  have  legions 
of  lawyers  and  cost  specialists.  They  are 
in  a  much  better  position  to  justify  their 
rate  increases. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
opposing  our  amendment,  pointed  out 
that  arguing  rate  cases  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  "is  an  ex- 
tremely cumbersome  and  time  consmning 
process." 

The  issue  we  are  considering  here  is 
who  should  bear  that  cost:  The  railroads 
with  their  vast  technical  and  legal 
sources  or  shippers  who  are  frequently 
small  businessmen  with  very  limited 
financial  and  legal  resources. 

RAILROAD    RCVENT7ES 

U.S.  railroads  must  have  increased 
revenues.  Having  spent  a  good  deal  of  the 
past  year  dealing  with  the  bankrupt 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  I  recognize  this 
coimtry  will  have  a  viable  railroad  sys- 
tem only  if  railroads  achieve  greater 
profitability.  I  think  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  more  favorable 
economic  climate  for  railroads. 

But,  railroads  should  not  be  given  free 
rein  to  achieve  higher  profits  by  the  sim- 
ple means  of  exploiting  captive  shippers. 

A  recent  study  by  A.  T.  Kearney  con- 


cludes that  20.4  percent  of  all  rail  traflBc 
is  carried  at  rates  below  voidable  costs 
for  the  movement.  What  this  means  is 
that  railroads  lose  money  on  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  freight  they  carry. 

The  Long  amendment  does  not  prevent 
railroads  from  earning  adequate  reve- 
nues. On  the  contrary,  it  establishes  a 
threshold  that  will  cover  all  railroad 
costs,  and  provide  a  reasonable  return 
on  investment;  returns  substantially 
higher  than  railroads  on  average  earn 
now. 

■  Under  the  Long  amendment  railroads 
could  charge  rates  above  full  costs,  and 
above  the  level  they  need  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic profits.  The  only  requirement 
would  be  that  they  justify  these  rates 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  captive  shippers  from 
Montana,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case 
nationally,  are  not  opposed  to  paying  the 
full  cost  of  railroad  service  including 
reasonable  returns  on  capital.  Better  than 
anyone,  captive  shippers  recognize  the 
need  for  healthy  and  viable  railroads. 

But  captive  shippers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  subsidize  the  vast  amoimt  of 
railroad  traffic  carried  at  noncompensa- 
tory rates.  The  only  aim  of  the  Long 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  this  unfair 
and  unjustified  cross-subsidization  of 
railroad  rates. 

This  point  was  recently  eloquently 
stated  by  the  Department  of  Energy: 

A  commodity  should  bear  a  higher  than 
proportionate  share  of  fixed  costs  only  If  all 
other  conrnioditles  are  at  least  bearing  rates 
equal  to  their  respective  incremental  costs 
and  otherwise  are  generating  maximum  pos- 
sible revenues. 

That  is  what  our  amendment  seeks  to 
achieve. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  strong,  viable,  privately- 
owned  railroads  are  an  essential  part  of 
this  Nation's  transportation  future. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  elim- 
inate unreasonable  regulation  of  rail- 
roads, to  prevent  inequitable  transporta- 
tion subsidies,  and  to  help  make  private- 
sector  funds  available  for  rehabihtation 
of  railroad  plant  and  equipment. 

With  the  reasonable  protection  for 
captive  shippers  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment, the  Railroad  Transportation 
Policy  Act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  in  favor 
of  equitable  freight  rates,  and  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  high  freight  rates 
on  captive  shippers  in  their  States,  to 
support  this  critical  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Cannon- 
Long  compromise. 

I  would  like  first  to  thank  the  chair- 
men of  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee, Senators  Cannon  and  Long, 
for  their  tireless  efforts  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  this  compromise. 

How  much  protection  should  we  pro- 
vide for  captive  consumers,  who  want 
to  ship  goods  but  find  only  one  means  of 
transportation  available? 

Should  we  provide  strong  protection 
for  those  who  could  fall  victim  to 
monopoly  pricing? 

Should  we  protect  or  punish  those  who 
want  to  use  more  coal,  to  help  us  meet 
our  energy  needs? 
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We  are  talking  about  an  important 
confluence  of  transportation,  energy  and 
economic  issues. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearings  into  this  compUcated  problem, 
and  we  found  that  the  problems  of  the 
captive  consumer  are  real  and  imme- 
diate. 

There  is  a  legitimate  need  for 
strengthened  railroads,  for  reasonable 
utility  rates  for  consumers,  and  for  less 
reUance  on  foreign  oil. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  one  captive  con- 
sumer: the  city  of  San  Antonio.  They 
wanted  to  convert  their  utility  to  coal. 

The  President  says  this  is  important. 

Congress  says  this  is  important. 

Energy  experts  of  many  varieties  say 
this  is  important. 

Energy  dependence  is  dangerous,  yet 
America  has  large  coal  reserves  that 
could  move  us  down  the  road  to  energy 
independence. 

We  can  create  jobs  and  energy;  we  can 
strengthen  ourselves  at  home  and 
abroad. 

So  San  Antonio  converted  to  coal. 

It  was  then  that  the  problems  began. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  ship  it :  the 
railroads.  And  there  is  only  one  railroad. 
There  is  no  competition,  no  choice,  no 
free  enterprise. 

They  could  not  bring  the  coal  by  bus, 
by  plane,  or  by  truck. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio  are  essen- 
tially captive  to  that  railroad.  They  are 
held  hostage  by  monopoly  conditions, 
with  all  the  dangers  that  monopolies 
bring. 

They  expected  coal  shipping  rates  of 
some  $7  a  ton. 

They  experienced  coal  shipping  rates 
of  $20  a  ton. 

They  saw  rail  hikes  that  grew  like 
Pinocchio's  nose,  and  since  there  was  no 
competition,  they  had  nowhere  to  turn. 

I  think  all  of  us  understand  the  In- 
justice of  this. 

We  imderstand  the  need  to  flght  in- 
flation—the need  to  convert  to  coal— 
the  need  to  protect  against  noncompet- 
itive pricing. 

We  understand  the  impact  of  ship- 
ping rates  that  go  up  and  up  and  the 
impact  of  utility  rates  that  go  up  and  up. 

I  wish  the  people  of  San  Antonio  could 
be  here  today. 

They  would  say  they  were  led  down 
the  primrose  path.  They  would  say: 
Give  us  some  competition — or  some  pro- 
tection—but do  not  give  us  neither. 

They  would  ask  why  coal  shipping 
rates  are  so  high  the  utilities  are  look- 
ing at  coal  from  Poland  or  South  Af- 
rica—rather than  from  Wyoming  and 
Montana. 

Does  this  make  sense?  Does  this  re- 
duce energy  dependence?  Does  this  really 
help  the  railroads  in  the  long  run? 

Certainly  we  must  deregulate  where 
possible,  but  we  must  protect  consumers 
where  there  is  no  competition,  no  choice 
no  free  enterprise. 

I  believe  the  Cannon-Long  compro- 
mise is  vital. 

It  would  move  toward  a  limit  on 
Shipping  rates  to  captive  consumers  It 
would  authorize  the  ICC  to  investigate 
unfair  rate  Increases,  and  to  set  clear 
and  fair  standards  in  general. 


The  ICC  would  first  consider  a  wide 
range  of  factors,  including  the  needs  of 
the  railroads  and  the  energy  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

Remember:  This  compromise  would 
allow  rates  that  meet  costs  and  allow 
for  profit.  It  would  simply  mean  that 
when  a  certain  level  of  profit  has  been 
reached,  enough  would  be  enough. 

The  railroads  could  charge  more,  but 
would  have  to  justify  it.  Is  that  too 
much  too  ask? 

The  consumers  would  have  additional 
protection  from  a  marketplace  domi- 
nated by  one  railroad.  Is  that  too  much 
too  ask? 

The  energy  needs  of  this  Nation  will 
be  considered  alongside  the  revenue 
needs  of  the  railroad. 

There  will  be  less  need  to  look  to 
South  Africa,  or  Poland,  for  coal. 

There  will  be  allowance  for  fair  prof- 
its, for  a  generous  return  for  the  rail- 
roads, to  meet  the  financial  demands 
they  face. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  coal  or  other  goods,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  dangers  facing  captive  con- 
sumers. 

All  they  ask  is  that  if  they  cannot  have 
competition,  that  they  have  protection, 
real  protection. 

I  support  the  compromise,  because  I  do 
not  beUeve  this  is  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
promise amendment  now  takes  the  place 
of  the  Long  amendment  and  the  proposed 
Cannon  substitute  which  were  covered  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    1023 

(Purpose:  To  aid  in  the  implementation  of 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  for 
ConRall) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1023. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  92,  Immediately  after  line  14, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"amendments     to     the     REGIONAL    RAIL    REOR- 
GANIZATION   ACT    or    1873 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  216(f)(5)  of  the 
Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(45  U.S.C.  72e(f )  (5) )  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  'For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  shall 
be  deemed  to  represent  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  crafts  or  classes  of  employees  of  the 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  as  though 
that  organization  held  powers  of  attorney 
from  each  representative  of  a  craft  or  class 


for  the  limited  purpoaes  of  negotiating  and 
agreeing  upon  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan.' 

"(b)  Section  216(f)(6)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46  tJ.S.C. 
726(f)(5))  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  after  the  second 
sentence  thereof:  "The  plan  shall  not  be 
subject  to  change  under  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  until 
after  such  time  as  securities  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  the  plan  to  the  partlclpante 
in  the  plan  or  their  beneficiaries  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  plan.' 

"(c)  Section  216(f)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  !973  (45  VS.C.  726(f) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

•(8)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  person  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  have  or  be  subject  to  any 
fiduciary  responsibility,  obligation  or  duty, 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  subject  to  civil 
liability,  under  any  Federal  or  State  law,  as 
a  fiduciary  or  otherwise,  (I)  In  connection 
with  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan  and 
related  tnist  established  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section or  with  ConRall  Equity  Corpora- 
tion (X)  on  account  of  any  reorganization 
or  restructuring  of  the  Corporation,  Its  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  or  their  assets  or  capital 
structure,  or  (y)  on  account  of  any  action 
taken  or  not  taken  by  the  Corporation  which 
may  affect  Its  ability  to  attain  the  perform- 
ance levels  established  in  connection  with 
the  plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (11) 
of  this  subsection,  (11)  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  establishment,  continuation  or 
Implementation  of  the  plan  and  related 
trust  or  of  ConRall  Equity  Corporation  or 
the  acquisition  of.  Investment  in  or  reten- 
tion of  any  security  of  the  Corporation  or 
ConRall  Equity  Corporations,  or  of  any  of 
their  successors  and  assigns,  by  the  plan 
or  ConRall  Equity  Corporation,  or  the  dis- 
position of  any  such  security  to  the  extent 
that  such  disposition  is  made  In  connection 
with  a  reorganization  or  restructuring  of 
the  Corporation.  Its  successors  and  assigns, 
or  their  assets  or  capital  structure,  as  di- 
rected or  approved  by  or  on  liehalf  of  the 
Association  or  the  IJnlted  States,  or  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  any  cash,  secu- 
rity or  other  property  received  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  reorganization  or  re- 
structuring, or  (lU)  for  or  In  connection 
with  any  other  action  taken  or  not  taken 
pursuant  to  any  term  or  condition  of  the 
plan  or  related  trust  agreement  or  of  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  bylaws  of  Con- 
Rall Equity  Corporation:  Provided.  That 
any  directions  described  in  clauses  ( 1 )  (x) , 
(11).  or  (Ui)  are  taken  at  the  direction,  or 
with  the  consent,  of  the  Association  or  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  designate. 

'(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  In- 
terpreted to  relieve  any  person  from  any  fi- 
duciary or  other  responslbUlty,  obUgatlon  or 
duty  under  any  Federal  or  State  law  to  take 
or  not  to  take  actions  in  respect  to  the  plan 
in  connection  with  (1)  receiving  contribu- 
tions, (11)  exercising  custodial  resi>onslbll- 
ities,  (HI)  determining  ellglbUlty  to  partici- 
pate In  the  plan,  (Iv)  calculating,  determin- 
ing and  paying  benefits,  (v)  processing  and 
deciding  claims,  (vl)  preparing  and  distrib- 
uting plan  information,  benefit  statements, 
returns  and  reports,  (vll)  maintaining  plan 
records,  (vlil)  appointing  plan  fiduciaries 
and  other  persons  to  advise  or  assist  In  plan 
administration  and  (ix)  other  than  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (A),  acquiring,  hold- 
ing or  disposing  of  plain  assets. 

'(C)  The  term  "person"  as  used  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  mean  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  (1)  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  plan,  the 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  ConRall 
Equity  Corporation,  the  Association,  and  any 
of  their  successors  and  assigns; 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
intended  to  aid  in  imple- 
!mployee  stock  ownership 
Conl  tail  by  providing  indemni- 
[^onRail   directors,   agents 
,  and  trustees  of  the  plan 
actually  incurred  in  con- 
First,  the  establishment, 
or  operation  of  the  plan 
Ehuity  Corp.  or  second,  any 
w  lich  is  required  by,  or  ap- 
eflfectuate  fully  the  provi- 
subsection  if  such  persons 
good  faith.  ConRail  was 
gress  in  1978  to  establish 
a  tock  ownership  plan  before 
additional  funding  and  recom- 
additional  legislation 
the  ESOP,  this  provision 


af  reed 
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managers  of  the  bill,  and 
as  the  minority,  will  be 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  the  case  correctly  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to 
acc^t  the  amendment  and  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Is  the  amendment  acceptable  to  Sena- 
tor Kassebauu? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes. 

Senator  Youkg  had  wished  to  speak  at 
some  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  not  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  No. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Later  tlie  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
compromise  amendment  heretofore  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Long  and  myself,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

X7P    AMENDMENT    NO.     1024 

(Purpose:  Amend  section  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Joint  rates) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1024. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

"JOINT   RATE    SUKCHARGE 

"Sec.  118.  Section  10705  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subrectlons; 

'(g)(1)(A)  During  the  period  In  which 
this  paragraph  is  effective,  a  rail  carrier  may 
publish  and  apply  a  surcharge  Increasing 
or  decreasing  a  Joint  rate  only  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  This  paragraph  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  unless  extended  for 
one  additional  year  by  the  Commission 
upon  petition  of  any  carrier  and  for  good 
cause  shown. 

'(B)  A  carrier  may  publish  and  apply  a 
surcharge  increasing  or  decreasing  any  Joint 
rate  between  any  points  without  the  con- 
currence of  other  carriers  participating  in 
such  Joint  rate  provided  that  the  surcharge 
is  applied  In  equal  dollar  amounts  to  all  of 
the  routes  participated  in  by  that  carrier 
between  each  affected  crigin  and  destina- 
tion and,  when  the  surcharge  Increases  the 
Joint  rate,  to  all  of  its  competing  single- 
line  routes  between  each  such  origin  and 
destination.  The  change  in  revenue  result- 
ing from  such  surcharge  shall  accrue  solely 
to,  or  be  borne  solely  by,  the  carrier  apply- 
ing the  surcharge. 

'(C)  A  carrier  applying  a  s\ircharge  which 
would  increase  a  Joint  rate  must  notify  the 
other  carriers  party  to  the  Joint  rate  45  days 
before  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the 
surcharge. 


'(D)  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
avaUable  under  this  chapter,  a  carrier  which 
participates  in  any  route  subject  to  a  sur- 
charge applied  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  may  by  tariff  or  tariff 
supplement  cancel  the  application  of  such 
surcharge  to  any  such  route  if  such  carrier 
demonstrates  that,  under  the  applicable 
Joint  rate  without  the  surcharge,  or  a  new 
rate  division  increasing  the  share  of  the 
surcharge  proposing  carrier,  or  a  new  law- 
ful rate,  the  surcharging  carrier's  share  of 
the  revenues  for  its  participation  over  such 
route  Is  not  less  than  110  percent  of  Its 
variable  costs  of  providing  service  over  such 
route.  Such  cancelling  tariff  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Commission  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 10707  of  this  title  only  on  the  grounds 
that  the  carrier  proposing  the  cancellation 
has  not  made  or  is  not  likely  to  make  such 
demonstration.  Any  rate  differential  re- 
sulting from  such  a  cancellation  shall  not 
constitute  unreasonable  discrimination  or 
a  destructive  competitive  practice.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  variable  costs  shall 
be  determined  only  by  using  the  unadjusted 
costs  of  the  surcharging  carrier  calculated 
using  the  Commission's  Rail  Form  A  cost 
finding  methodolgy  (or  an  alternative 
methodology  adopted  by  the  Commission  in 
lieu  thereof)  and  indexed  to  account  for  cur- 
rent wage  and  price  levels  in  the  region  in 
which  the  surcharging  carrier  operates. 

'(E)  A  carrier  may  not  apply  a  surcharge 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unless,  for  one 
year  prior  to  the  surcharge.  It  has  partic- 
ipated in  all  increases  in  rates  of  general 
applicability  agreed  to  by  all  other  parties  to 
the  rates  in  question. 

'(F)  For  purposes  of  maximum  rate  regu- 
lation under  this  title,  only  the  carrier  pro- 
posing a  surcharee  shall  be  reoulred  to 
defend  the  surcharge,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
the  surcharge  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  amounts  received  and  the  serv- 
ices performed  bv  other  carriers  party  to  the 
Joint  tariff  to  which  the  surcharge  Is  applied. 
The  Commission  may  not  investigate  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Joint  rate  resulting  from 
the  application  of  a  surcharge.  In  any  sub- 
sequent proceeding  to  Investigate  the  law- 
fulness of  the  Joint  rate  to  which  a  sur- 
charge applies,  that  stircharge  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  unless  the  Conunls- 
slon  determines  that  each  carrier  partici- 
pating in  the  surcharge  is  earning  adequate 
revenues  as  defined  in  section  10704(a)  (2) 
of  subchapter  I  of  this  title. 

'(2)  A  rail  carrier  may,  without  the  con- 
currence of  any  connecting  rail  carrier,  pub- 
lish surcharges  applicable  to  traffic  origi- 
nating or  terminating  upon  any  line  of  rail- 
road originating  and  terminating  less  than 
three  million  gross  ton  miles  of  traffic  per 
mile  In  the  most  recent  calendar  year  for 
which  traffic  data  are  available  if,  prior  to 
the  application  of  any  such  surcharge,  the 
through  charges  applicable  to  traffic  to  and 
from  any  such  line  do  not  provide  the  sur- 
charging carrier  revenues  adequate  to  coiver 
100  percent  of  the  reasonably  expected  costs 
(including  the  cost  of  capital)  of  continuing 
to  operate  the  line  Involved.  The  change  in 
revenues  resulting  from  any  such  surcharge 
shall  accrue  solely  to  the  carrier  applying 
the  surcharge.  The  Commission  shall  not  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  to  the  filing  of  an 
application  to  abandon  a  line  of  railrcad  or 
as  a  condition  to  the  abandonment  of  such 
a  line,  a  carrier  to  us©  the  rights  conferred 
herein;  nor  shall  the  Commission,  in  ruling 
upon  any  abandonment  application,  con- 
sider or  give  any  weight  to  the  failure  of  the 
applicant  to  have  used  the  rights  conferred 
herein. 

'(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
prior  agreement,  or  requirement  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  contrary,  a  carrier  may  can- 
cel the  appliaction  of  such  rate  to  any 
through  route  without  the  concurrence  of 
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any  carrier  party  to  the  rate  unless  another 
carrier  party  to  the  rate  over  that  route 
demonstrates  to  the  Commission  that  the 
cancelling  carrier's  share  of  the  revenue  un- 
der the  Joint  rate  or  under  a  new  rate  di- 
vision increasing  the  share  of  the  carrier 
proposing  to  cancel  the  application  of  the 
rate  or  a  new  lawful  rate  is  not  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  cancelling  carrier's  vari- 
able cost  of  providing  service  over  that  route. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  revenue 
share  may.  at  the  option  of  the  carrier  can- 
celling the  application  of  a  rate,  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  past  revenue  settle- 
ments actually  made  in  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar year  by  connecting  lines,  and  variable 
cost  shall  be  determined  only  by  using  the 
unadjusted  costs  of  the  cancelling  carrier 
calculated  using  the  Commission's  Rail 
Form  A  cost  finding  methodology  (or  an  al- 
ternative methodology  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission in  lieu  thereof)  and  Indexed  to  ac- 
count for  current  wage  and  price  levels  In 
the  region  in  which  the  cancelling  carrier 
operates. 

'(2)  A  carrier  cancelling  the  appUcatlon  of 
a  Joint  rate  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
must  notify  the  other  carriers  party  to  the 
rate  45  days  before  the  proposed  effective 
date  of  the  cancellation. 

'(3)  When  the  application  of  a  Joint  rate 
to  a  specific  route  or  routes  is  cancelled  and 
a  through  rate  other  than  a  Joint  rate  there- 
after applies  to  such  route  or  routes  (Ir- 
respective of  whether  the  newly-applicable 
through  rate  displaces  a  higher  applicable 
Joint  rate),  the  through  rate  shall  divide 
as  the  separate  factors  of  such  rate  are 
made.  The  cancellation  of  the  application  of 
a  rate  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
constitute  unreasonable  discrimination  or  a 
destructive  competitive  practice. 

'(1)  To  ease  the  burden  imposed  upon 
small  businesses  desirous  of  challenging  ac- 
tions authorized  by  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  obtain, 
make  readUy  available,  and  provide  to  Class 
III  railroads  upon  request  analysis  of  the 
date  necessary  to  support  a  challenge  under 
subsection  (g)(1)(D)  and  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section.  The  Commission's  Special 
Counsel  or  Public  Covmsel  is  authorized  to 
assist  such  railroads  In  preparing  actions 
under  subsection  (g)(1)(D)  and  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section.'  " 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  matters  carefully  studied  by  the 
committee  was  the  joint-rate  issue.  The 
bill  itself,  as  introduced,  did  not  contain 
a  specific  provision  with  regard  to  joint 
rates.  However,  possible  statutory  lan- 
guage prepared  by  committee  staff, 
based  on  a  compromise  approach  sug- 
gested by  certain  railroads,  was  set  forth 
in  the  record  to  generate  comments  and 
suggestions. 

The  preponderance  of  rail  trafBc 
moves  over  the  Une  of  more  than  one 
railroad,  and  in  most  instances  a  joint 
rate  applies  over  the  entire  movement. 
The  resulting  revenues  are  divided 
among  the  participating  roads  on  the 
basis  of  agreement  between  the  carriers. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
reasonable  divisions  of  joint  rates.  The 
Commission  also  has  authority  to  pre- 
scribe joint  rates  and  to  require  t.hrough 
routes. 

Having  considered  the  hearing  record 
and  the  various  approaches  and  statu- 
tory changes  suggested  during  the  hear- 
ing process,  the  committee  decided  to 
make  no  changes  with  regard  to  joint 
rates.  This  action  had  the  effect  of  main- 


taining the  status  quo:  The  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  prescribe  joint  rates 
is  unchanged.  In  making  this  decision, 
the  committee  recognized  that  the  Com- 
mission is  presently  looking  into  the 
problem  of  below-cost  divisions. 

Subsequently,  we  have  learned  that  a 
substantial  number  of  major  railroads 
have  worked  out  a  compromise  in  this 
area.  I  believe  it  is  a  satisfactory  accom- 
modation of  the  interests  involved,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  the  amendment  at 
this  time,  together  with  Senator  Bayh, 
since  I  believe  really  effective  reform 
legislation  must  address  this  important 
issue. 

The  amendment,  which  is  generally 
limited  to  a  3 -year  term,  unless  extended 
by  the  Commission  for  an  additional 
year,  provides  as  follows: 

First.  A  carrier  may  publish  a  sur- 
charge without  the  concurrence  of  other 
carriers  and  retain  the  surcharge  rev- 
enue. A  connecting  carrier  can  require 
the  surcharge  to  be  removed  if  it  demon- 
strates that,  imder  the  rate  without  the 
surcharge  or  imder  a  new  division,  the 
proponent  carrier's  share  of  the  revenue 
is  at  least  110  percent  of  variable  costs 
for  the  movement.  To  avoid  the  necessity 
of  extensive  cost  studies,  the  variable 
costs  are  to  be  measured  by  unadjusted 
rail  form  A  costs. 

Becaue  of  concerns  of  smaller  rail- 
roads, a  provision  has  been  added  which 
would  require  the  Commission  to  provide 
assistance  to  class  in  railroads  in  devel- 
ing  necessary  data  to  challenge  sur- 
charges. 

Second.  A  separate  provision  governs 
publication  of  surcharges  on  trafSc  mov- 
ing over  lines  originating  or  terminating 
less  than  3,000.000  gross-ton-miles  of 
traffic  per  mile.  In  this  instance,  there 
is  no  specific  percentage  limitation,  and 
the  carrier's  own  costs  are  used  rather 
than  rail  form  A.  The  3-year  time  limit 
does  not  apply  to  this  section  which  is 
intended  to  permit  surcharges  on  light- 
density  Unes  as  an  alternative  to  aban- 
donment. 

"niird.  A  carrier  may  also  close  a  route 
if  the  connecting  carrier  cannot  demon- 
strate that  the  closing  carrier  earns  110 
percent  of  variable  costs  or  if  the  con- 
necting carrier  does  not  offer  its  con- 
necting carrier  a  larger  division  of  the 
existing  through  rate. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  al- 
low each  railroad  to  insist  that  rail  traf- 
fic move  only  via  its  compensatory  routes 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  connecting 
lines  sufficient  control  over  the  joint  rate 
levels  to  avoid  diversion  of  traffic.  This 
means  that  there  would  be  opportunity 
for  each  carrier  to  maximize  the  con- 
tribution over  its  variable  cost  made  by 
competitive  traffic  and  eliminate  cross- 
subsidy  of  routes.  Since  this  would  tend 
to  maximize  the  contribution  of  competi- 
tive traffic,  it  should  to  some  extent  re- 
lieve the  concerns  of  those  who  have 
urged  that  a  cap  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
rates  on  certain  commodities  to  protect 
those  commodities  from  having  to  cross- 
subsidize  competitive  traffic  that  is  not 
paying  a  sufficient  contribution  to  full 
costs. 

I  now  provide  a  more  detailed  sum- 
mary of  the  amendment  for  the  Record: 
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First.  A  carrier  may  publish  a  sur- 
charge without  the  concurrence  of  other 
carriers  if  the  surcharge  is  applied  in 
equal  dollar  amounts  to  all  of  the  routes 
participated  in  by  that  carrier  between 
the  same  points  and,  if  an  increase  in 
joint  rates,  to  all  of  its  competing  single- 
line  routes  between  each  such  origin  and 
destination.  The  change  in  revenues  shall 
accrue  solely  to  the  carrier  ai^Iying  the 
surcharge. 

Second.  The  proposing  carrier  must 
give  45  days'  notice  to  other  carriers 
partly  to  the  joint  rate. 

Tliird.  A  carrier  which  participates  in 
any  route  subject  to  a  surcharge  may  by 
tariff  cancel  the  application  of  such  sur- 
charge to  any  route  if  such  carrier  dran- 
onstrates  that,  imder  the  applicable  joint 
rate  without  the  surcharge  or  imder  a 
new  lawful  rate  or  division  concurred  in 
by  the  carrier,  the  sucharging  carrier's 
revenues  for  its  participation  over  such 
route  are  less  than  110  pecent  of  its  vari- 
able costs. 

Fourth.  A  carrier  may  not  apply  a  sur- 
charge imless.  for  1  year  prior  to  the 
surcharge,  it  has  participated  in  all  in- 
creases in  rates  of  general  applicability 
agreed  to  by  other  parties  to  the  rates. 

Fifth.  Only  the  carrier  proposing  a 
surcharge  shall  be  required  to  defend  the 
surcharge,  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  sur- 
charge shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  amounts  received  and  the 
services  performed  by  other  carriers 
party  to  the  joint  tariff  to  which  the  sur- 
charge is  applied. 

Sixth.  A  rail  carrier  may,  without  the 
concurrence  of  any  connecting  rail  car- 
rier, publish  surcharges  applicable  to 
traffic  originating  or  terminating  upon 
any  line  of  railroad  originating  and  ter- 
minating less  than  3  million  gross 
ton  miles  of  traffic  per  mile  in  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  for  which  trafDc 
data  are  available  if,  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  surcharge,  the  through 
charges  applicable  to  traffic  to  and  from 
any  such  line  do  not  provide  the  sur- 
charging carrier  revenues  adequate  to 
cover  100  percent  of  the  reasonably  ex- 
pected costs  (Including  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal) of  continuing  to  operate  the  line 
involved.  The  change  in  revenues  result- 
ing from  any  such  surcharge  shall  ac- 
crue solely  to  the  carrier  applying  the 
surcharge. 

Seventh.  A  carrier  may  cancel  the  ap> 
plication  of  a  joint  rate  to  any  through 
route  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
connecting  carrier  unless  another  car- 
rier party  to  the  rate  over  that  route 
demonstrates  that  the  canceling  carrier's 
share  of  revenue  under  the  canceled  rate 
is  not  less  than  110  percent  of  the  can- 
celing carrier's  variable  cost  of  providing 
service  over  that  route. 

Eighth.  The  carrier  would  be  required 
to  provide  an  estimate  to  class  in  car- 
riers or  other  parties  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause  in  developing  necessary  data 
to  challenge  surcharges. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as 
Senator  Bath  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lkvdj).  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
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that  chairmanship  I 
that  time  after  time,  year 
amount  needed  by  Con- 
to  go  on  up  and  that  we 
in  a  position  of  reaching 
a  permanent  subsidy,  con- 
original  purpose  when  we 
( ConRail   of   establishing   a 
in  this  country  that  could 
'ou-go  rail  operation. 
Mr.  Jordan,  the  president 
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Nevada. 
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that  this  joint-rate  com- 

has  t  een  supported  by  railroads 

w  ill  over  60  percent  of  oiu- 

freig  it.  Is  that  accurate? 

CANNC  iN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

my  lui  derstanding. 


However,  there  are  some  railroads  that 
are  opposed  to  this  proposal.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  it  is  supported  by  railroads  that 
carry  well  over  60  percent  of  oiu"  national 
rail  freight. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  just  had  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  folks  from 
the  Seaboard,  Vice  President  Lanier,  and 
some  other  folks  there  with  the  Sea- 
board, Woody  Price,  who  was  the  right 
arm  of  our  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, in  which  they  make  other  sug- 
gestions. I  assume  as  we  go  forth  in  the 
conference  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
prepared  to  listen  to  other  ideas  and 
reasons  that  this  is  not  set  in  concrete 
but  it  is  certainly  going  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Absolutely.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  try  to  resolve  this 
issue,  and  I  certainly  am  not  locked  into 
any  particular  proposal  and  would  be 
willing  to  consider  other  possible  solu- 
tions when  we  get  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  sounds  like  the  nor- 
mal, reasonable  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

This  compromise  was  the  result  of  long 
hours  of  negotiations  between  ConRail 
and  Southern.  The  outcome  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  number  of  others  besides 
Southern  and  ConRail. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  result  was  a  compromise,  and  these 
negotiations  had  the  support  of  other 
railroads  that  have  endorsed  the  out- 
come, and  the  compromise  is  supported 
by  a  number  of  other  railroads  in  addi- 
tion to  Southern  and  ConRail. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  We  have  exchanged  correspond- 
ence on  this  important  question  of  try- 
ing to  fulfill  our  individual  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Senate  committee  structure, 
and  I  am  glad  that  we  have  reached  an 
agreement  that,  given  the  previous  di- 
vision within  the  industry,  perhaps  this 
subject  of  joint  rates  can  be  resolved 
now.  We  had  earlier  thought  it  could  be 
left  to  another  biU,  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  with  his  leadership  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroads  we  now  have 
it  in  this  particular  bill,  and  I  just  think 
the  Senate  and  the  country  and  every- 
body who  is  concerned  about  a  good  rail- 
road system  owe  these  railroads,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  and  his  committee  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  Senator  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I,  too,  am  pleased  that 
the  issue  has  been  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  rail  car- 
riers, and  I  think  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  avoid  a  good  deal  of  fu- 
ture litigation.  This  certainly  was  a  most 
troublesome  area,  and  if  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  carriers  agreed 
upon  a  compromise,  I  think  it  will  re- 
solve the  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  this  amendment 
will  relieve  ConRail  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  its  future  financial  burden.  It 
appears  that  it  could  well  be,  and  I  hope 
the  case  is,  that  ConRail  is  heading  to- 
ward a  pay  as  you  go  profitability  op- 


eration point  of  view.  TTiat  trend,  com- 
bined with  this  legislation  and  a  shrink- 
age in  plant,  may  solve  the  problem.  It 
is  too  early  to  determine  that,  but  this 
step  we  take  today  is  clearly  essential 
if  we  are  to  keep  future  requirements 
to  an  absolute  minimiun,  and  I  just  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  and  his 
Republican  colleagues  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  I  said,  I  share  the 
Senator's  view,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  for  his  assistance  in  regard 
to  the  rail  bill  and,  particularly,  in  his 
efforts  to  resolve  this  very  diflBcult  joint 
rate  matter.  In  offering  the  amendment, 
I  am  aware  that  not  all  of  the  railroads 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  fully  study 
the  joint  rate  proposal  and  that  there  is 
some  opposition  to  the  language  on  the 
part  of  some  carriers. 

But,  as  I  said  to  my  colleague  earlier, 
I  want  to  offer  my  assurance  that  ap- 
propriate changes  can  and  will  be  made 
as  we  proceed  to  the  conference  process 
and  that  we  try  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  most  everybody. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  join  with  the  Senator  in 
his  continued  efforts  or  continued  ef- 
forts together  to  find  an  equitable  reso- 
lution of  this  joint  rate  question. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  have  a  good 
rail  system.  We  cannot  have  three- 
fourths  of  it  good  and  a  fourth  of  it  bad. 
I  think  we  have  to  have  it  by  working 
together  harmoniously,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  his  leadership,  with  the 
rest  of  us  working  to  support  him.  we 
can  resolve  this  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  equitable  to  all  the  railroads. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  joint  rate  issue  has  been  a 
controversial  one.  we  heard  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  in  committee  on  this  issue, 
and  it  was  decided  by  all  the  17  to  do 
nothing,  to  not  include  this  in  the  legis- 
lation, and  I  think  there  are  some  seri- 
ous reservations  concerning  it.  I  think, 
given  that,  that  it  is  important  we  do 
have  an  expression  by  the  Senators  who 
have  strong  feelings  regarding  joint 
rates,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <  Mr.  Gravel  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  68  Leg.] 
TEAS— 52 


Bayh 

Hatneld 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Pell 

Blden 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Saxbanes 

Oochran 

Laxalt 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stennts 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Kxon 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Ford 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Hatch 

Muskle 
NAYS— 44 

Armstrong 

Garn 

Pressler 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Baucus 

Hart 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Burdlck 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Leahy 

Stone 

Chiles 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

Culver 

MrClure 

Tower 

Danforth 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Dole 

Me'.cher 

Warner 

Ocmenlcl 

Nelson 

Williams 

Durkln 

Packwood 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 1 

Church 

Ilayakawa 

Kennedy 

Gravel 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1024)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  yield  the  floor.  I  think  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern is  the  next  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1025 

(Purpose:  To  Improve  transportation  services 
to  adequately  served  shippers) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1025. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  87,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  15  and  16: 

(c)  Section  11344  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  A  raU  carrier,  or  a  person  controlled 
by  or  affiliated  with  a  rail  carrier  may  apply 
for  approval  of  a  transaction  which  Involves 
motor  carrier  transportation  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  rail  transportation  to  serve  inade- 
quately served  shippers  located  on  another 
railroad.  Such  application  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Conunisslon  If  the  shippers  demon- 
strate present  evidence  of  impaired  rail  serv- 
ice and  Inadequate  motor  common  carrier 
service  which  results  in  the  serious  failure 
of  the  railroad  serving  the  shippers  to  meet 
the  rail  equipment  or  transportation  sched- 
ules of  shippers  or  to  seriously  faU  to  other- 
wise provide  adequate  normal  rail  services 
required  by  shippers  and  which  shippers 
would  reasonably  expect  the  railroad  to  pro- 
vide. The  Commission  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve applications  under  this  subsection 
within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication. The  Commission  shall  approve 
applications  which  are  not  protested  by  in- 
terested parties  within  thirty  days  following 
receipt  of  such  application." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr-  President,  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Railroad  Transportation 
Policy  Act  is  a  much  needed  provision 
to  improve  competition  among  railroads 
as  well  as  between  railroads  and  other 
transportation  modes.  It  recognizes  that 
while  two  or  more  carriers  may  operate 
in  a  certain  geographic  area,  shippers 
located  there  are  often  disadvantaged  by 
poor  service  on  the  part  of  the  only  car- 
rier that  directly  affects  them. 

Section  203,  as  reported,  would  permit 
a  railroad  to  cross  the  line  of  another 
railroad  in  order  to  serve  a  shipper  if  it 
meets  certain  reasonable  requirements. 
This  provision  also  authorizes  the  ICC 
to  require  rsulroads  to  enter  into  recip- 
rocal switching  agreements  to  improve 
competition  and  service. 

Section  203  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  amendment  I  am  offering  to  add 
a  third  provision  designed  to  provide  dis- 
advantaged shippers  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  truck  their  shipments  to  a  com- 
peting carrier.  The  amendment  specif- 
ically provides  for  a  shipper  to  obtain 
trucking  services  to  transport  his  com- 
modity to  another  carrier  with  ICC  ap- 
proval. The  ICC  must  approve  the  ap- 
plication if  shippers  demonstrate  evi- 
dence of  serious  failure  of  the  serving 
railroad  to  meet  equipment  requirements, 
transportation  schedules  or  to  otherwise 
fail  to  furnish  adequate  rail  service. 

Beyond  this,  my  amendment  would 
promote  greater  expansion  of  the  capaci- 
ty of  railroads  to  improve  intramodal 
competition  in  terms  of  the  niunber  of 
potential  shippers  and  areas  that  could 
be  served.  By  its  very  nature,  section  203, 
as  reported  limits  improved  intramodal 
competition  to  those  cases  where  a  rail- 
road wishes  to  make  a  heavy  investment 


required  to  build  new  track  and  related 
facilities  to  a  relatively  few  shippers. 

For  many  of  the  shippers  served  by 
more  marginal  carriers,  particularly  in 
the  Midwest,  the  existing  provision  is  in- 
adequate in  light  of  the  immense  cost  of 
new  construction.  My  amendment  would 
allow  for  the  provision  of  service  from 
another  carrier  without  new  construction 
through  the  use  of  trucking. 

The  piu-poses  of  this  amendment,  then, 
is  simply  to  promote  the  alternate  meth- 
ods of  transportation  to  disadvantaged 
shippers  and  thereby  stimulate  intra- 
modal competition  in  cases  where  ship- 
pers are  experiencing  serious  impairment 
of  rail  service.  It  does  this,  in  these  in- 
stances, by  stripping  away  other  con- 
siderations, and  requiring  the  ICC  to  al- 
low such  service  solely  on  the  basis  of 
convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  ICC  deregu- 
lation of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetable  ship- 
ments by  rail,  coupled  with  the  in- 
dependent truckers  strike,  present  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
this  amendment.  When  the  independent 
truckers  strike  occurred,  fruit  and  vege- 
table grov/ers  in  the  Southwest  who  had 
depended  almost  exclusively  on  truck 
transportation,  found  themselves  having 
to  rely  on  two  rail  carriers,  the  South- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  to  move 
their  produce  to  the  east  coast.  Although 
both  railroads  had  raised  their  rates  ap- 
preciably, grower  associations  served  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  foimd  the  Santa  Fe 
providing  better  service  at  less  cost,  but 
were  unable  to  switch  to  that  line  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  trucks  available 
for  short  hauls  to  its  rail  siding.  Had 
the  Santa  Fe  been  able  to  compete  for 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  lo- 
cated on  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks, 
growers  feel  certain  they  would  have  wit- 
nessed substantial  improvement  in  serv- 
ice and  lower  rates  by  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  thoughts  in 
mind,  I  urge  the  committee  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  wculd  amend  section  11344  to 
provide  that  a  rail  carrier  may  apply 
for  approval  of  a  transaction  which  in- 
volves motor  carrier  transportation  to 
serve  inadequately  served  shippers  lo- 
cated on  another  railroad.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  approve 
the  application  if  there  is  evidence  of 
seriously  impaired  rail  service.  Action 
must  be  taken  on  the  application  within 
30  days. 

This  amendment  would  have  limited 
effect.  It  is  intended  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency-type situations  where  there  is  a 
serious  failure  of  services  by  a  particulsir 
railroad.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
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fitrl  dng 


str  ting  < 


redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as  subpara- 
graph (D),  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "railroads  and"  In  the 
heading  thereof. 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  46(a)  (10)  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or 
railroad"  before  "property". 

(b)  (1)  Each  person  who,  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)  (9)  (C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  subsection  (c)  (2),  receives  a 
refimd  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  of 
such  Code  which  Is  attributable  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  regular  Investment  percent- 
age to  railroad  property  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  46(a)(9)(D)  of  such  Code)  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  separate  account  for 
amounts  so  received. 

(2)  (A)  All  refunds  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  established  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(B)  No  amount  may  be  withdrawn  from  an 
account  established  under  paragraph  (1)  un- 
less the  funds  are  to  be  used  for — 

(1)  normal  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  or 
capital  Improvements  made  In  connection 
with  railroad  property, 

(II)  acquisition  of  railroad  property,  or 

(III)  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3221  of  such  Code. 

(C)  If  funds  are  withdrawn  from  such  an 
account  and  are  not  used  for  a  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B),  then  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  such  person  for  the  tax- 
able years  in  which  such  amount  Is  with- 
drawn a  tax  in  an  amount  equal  to  such 
amount. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

(A)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not  ap- 
ply, the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion of  which  is  begun  or  completed  by  the 
taxpayer  after  December  31,  1979,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
after  such  date. 

(B)  property  to  whldh  section  46(d)  of 
such  Code  does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  after  such  date,  and 

(C)  property  to  which  section  46(d)  of 
such  Code  applies,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  qualified  investment  (as  determined  un- 
der subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  46  of 
such  Code )  attributable  to  qualified  progress 
expenditures  made  after  such  date. 

(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  unused  credit  for 
an  unused  credit  year  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982,  which — 

(I)  is  attributable  to  the  application  of 
the  regular  percentage  to  railroad  property 
which  is  property  not  dsscribed  In  paragraph 
(1),  and 

(II)  Is  an  Investment  credit  carryover  to  a 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1980, 

that  portion  of  the  unused  credit  which 
would  expire  after  the  7th  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year  by  reason  of 
section  46(b)  of  such  Code  shall  be  treated  as 
If  it  were  a  credit  allowed  by  section  39  (and 
not  section  38)  of  such  Code  for  the  8th 
taxable  year  following  the  unused  credit  year. 
(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  "unused  credit",  "unused  credit  year", 
"regular  percentage",  and  "railroad  property" 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  In  sec- 
tion 46  of  such  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
reserve  such  receipts  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4986  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  as  he  determines  are  equal  to  the  de- 
crease in  revenues  attributable  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator    DxTRENBERGER,     Senator     Durkin, 


Senator  Javits,  Senator  Stafford,  and 
myself. 

Critical  segments  of  the  Nation's  rail 
industry  are  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  economic  disruptions 
caused  by  the  bankruptcies  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  Railroads.  Many 
of  us  now  view  the  future  of  other  car- 
riers with  imcertalnty,  especially  during 
this  period  of  high  inflation  and  tight 
money  policy. 

The  roots  of  the  railroad  problem  lie 
deep  in  our  Nation's  economic  history. 
Congress  was  compelled  to  establish  or 
adjust  the  legislative  environment  for 
railroads  more  than  a  dozen  times  in 
the  last  century.  Each  of  these  acts  was 
in  direct  response  to  a  major  economic 
crisis,  a  perceived  need  to  control  rates, 
or  some  perceived  failing  within  the 
industry. 

In  the  past  few  months  alone.  Congress 
has  again  acted,  targeting  financial  aid 
to  both  the  Rock  Island  and  Milwaukee 
Railroads.  These  two  carriers  consist  of 
more  than  15,000  miles  of  track  serving 
the  Nation's  agricultural  heartland.  Yet, 
even  with  considerable  Federal  assist- 
ance the  majority  of  this  service  will 
evaporate  in  the  coming  months. 

Both  railroads  have  illustrated  the  im- 
mense human  and  financial  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  bankruptcies.  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  my  State, 
the  collapse  of  rail  service  is  the  most 
serious  economic  problem  we  face. 

Each  carrier  will  drain  more  than  $200 
million  in  Federal  funds  during  their 
restructuring  and  liquidation.  Little,  if 
any  of  this  money  will  be  directed  to- 
ward maintenance  or  equipment  ex- 
penditures. 

In  reviewing  past  congressional  re- 
sponse to  rail  crises  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  becomes  obvious  that  almost  all 
Federal  programs  have  been  targeted  at 
bailing  out  carriers  that  can  no  longer 
survive.  Economic  aid  and  assistance  is 
rarely  made  available  until  a  carrier 
enters  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Such  a 
band-aid  approach  to  resolving  rail 
service  problems  has  resulted  in  the 
needless  expenditure  of  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars  in  the  last  decade  alone. 

Today,  our  Nation's  railroads  are  crip- 
pled by  nearly  $4  billion  in  deferred 
maintenance.  Deferred  maintenance  on 
trackage  and  other  physical  plant  is  the 
signal  of  a  winding  down  railroad.  When 
a  carrier  brings  In  $90  million  in  re- 
venues against  $100  million  in  expendi- 
tures something  must  be  cut.  Msdnte- 
nance  deferrals  usually  occur  first. 

It  is  this  deterioration  of  physical 
plant  that  results  in  the  tremendous  cost 
raU  revitalization  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we  are 
considering  today  would  help  prevent 
such  deterioration  by  extending  the 
same  capital  investment  incentives  en- 
joyed by  profitable  carriers  to  marginal 
railroads. 

The  Ford  administration  originally 
suggested  and  supported  refundabillty 
for  all  businesses  in  1974.  At  that  time, 
Assistant  Secretar;'  of  the  Treasury 
Frederic  Hickman  testified : 

The  businesses  that  will  benefit  most  are 
those  for  which  the  present  credit  works 
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unfairly — including,  particularly,  small  busi- 
nesses, growing  businesses,  businesses  In  fi- 
nancial difficulty  and  utUltles.  These  limita- 
tions cause  the  present  credit  to  be  seriously 
unneutral. 

Since  that  time,  the  concept  of  refund- 
ability  has  received  increasing  support 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  once 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  chaired  by  Senator 
Long.  I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  concept  of  refundabillty. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  introduced  legislation  to 
extend  refundabillty  to  all  industries.  I 
applaud  his  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
hope  that  the  bill  will  move  through  the 
committee  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  sure 
if  it  does  it  will  have  strong  support  here 
in  the  Chamber. 

Given  the  serious  deterioration  of  the 
Nation's  rail  industry,  however,  I  firmly 
believe  that  refundabillty  should  be  ex- 
tended to  this  sector  of  the  economy  im- 
mediately. And  it  is  on  that  basis, 
frankly,  that  I  along  with  Senator 
DxjRENBERGER,  suid  Others,  have  at- 
tempted to  make  it  a  part  of  the  rail  bill 
now  before  us,  although  I  readily  recog- 
nize that  that  is  a  procedure  that  would 
ordinarily  not  be  followed  in  this  type 
of  legislation. 

The  existing  investment  tax  credit 
provides  little  investment  incentive  to 
marginal  and  break-even  railroads.  Be- 
cause these  carriers  have  little  if  any 
tax  liability,  they  are  in  no  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  credit  on  their 
income  tax.  Yet  these  same  carriers  have 
the  greatest  need  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  track  rehabilitation.  Without 
any  investment  incentive  to  invest,  these 
railroads  will  continue  to  defer  mainte- 
nance and  other  improvements  and  will, 
ultimately,  enter  in  bankruptcy  or  mas- 
sive abandonment  programs  at  great 
economic  loss  to  the  country. 

Future  rail  bankruptcies  will  result  in 
the  expenditure  of  additional  taxpayer 
dollars,  without  preserving  essential  rail 
service.  Major  abandonment  programs 
will  result  in  the  diversion  of  consider- 
able trafBc  to  energy-inefficient  trucks 
and  increase  transportation  costs  as  the 
cost  of  motor  fuel  continues  to  spiral. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing 
would  prevent  this  kind  of  needless  tax- 
payer expenditures  by  providing  margi- 
nal carriers  with  a  strong  incentive  to 
reinvest  in  their  physical  plant,  and  is 
a  far  cheaper  alternative  than  bank- 
ruptcy and  emergency  congressional 
action. 

Overall,  this  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  existing  investment 
tax  credit  by  about  3  percent.  Although 
the  first-year  cost  of  refundabillty  may 
exceed  $150  million,  all  experts  agree 
that  the  amount  would  decline  as  the 
track  structure  is  rebuilt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  provided  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  detailing 
the  unused  investment  tax  credit  in  the 
industry  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


ArTACHMENT  NO.  5 

UNUSED  INVESTMENT  CREDIT,!  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  197S 

(DoiUr  amounts  In  Ihausindsl 


Total 


1978 


1977 


1976 


ItTS 


1974 


1973 


1972 


Clast  I  roads  with: 

Eastern  District $270,777 

Southern  District 128,192 

Western  District 175,747 

Total,  class  1 574,716 

Other  roads 56,433 

Total 631, 149 


193,  M9 
23.793 
59,884 


J71,727 
27,843 
56,170 


$82,046 
20,828 
24,102 


$16,925 
20,555 
15,432 


$2,573 
15,798 
9.540 


177,626 
6.291 


155.740 
16,038 


126, 976 
19. 770 


52. 972 
9,465 


27,911 
3,677 


$2,538        $1,019 
13,846  5.529 

6.329  4.230 


10,778 
420 


22,713 
772 


183,917      171,778     146,746       62,437       31,588       23,485         11,193 


>  Represents  Information  supplied  to  the  AAR.  which  includes  all  dass  I  railroads  eicept  1. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  such  time  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Dakota,  Senator 
McGOVERN,  in  submitting  this  amend- 
ment to  create  a  refundable  investment 
tax  credit  for  the  rail  industry. 

America  enters  the  1980's  with  a  rail 
system  weakened  by  nearly  $4  billion  in 
deferred  maintenance.  Power  shortages 
and  railbed  deterioration  touch  every  re- 
gicoi  of  the  coimtry,  and  even  on  their 
main  lines,  few  railroads  can  maintain 
the  operating  speed  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  just  three  decades  ago.  Because 
the  bulk  of  maintenance  deferrals  occur 
on  the  Nation's  branch  lines,  rural  com- 
mimities — which  depend  so  heavily  on 
rail  transportation — are  paying  the 
greatest  price. 

The  di£Bculties  experienced  by  mid- 
western  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  ship 
last  year's  record  harvest  provided  a  dra- 
matic illustration  of  the  interdepend- 
ence between  our  regional  economies  and 
their  transportation  systems.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  the  Nation's  railbeds 
are  an  indispensable  national  asset.  Yet 
under  present  regulatory  and  tax  struc- 
tures, it  is  difiBcult  to  see  how  the  indus- 
try can  raise  the  billions  of  dollars  nec- 
essary to  preserve  that  asset  over  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  20th  century. 

The  refundable  investment  tax  credit 
is  a  mechanism  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  to  msu-- 
ginal  railroads,  whose  investment  needs 
uniformly  exceed  those  of  their  more 
profitable  competitors.  In  doing  so.  it 
will  fill  an  importf  nt  gap  in  our  present 
rail  assistance  program. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  In- 
vests hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  emergency  rail  assistance,  most 
of  this  money  is  targeted  toward  sub- 
sidizing or  rebuilding  railroads  that  are 
already  insolvent. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  physical  plant  of  a  weak 
railroad  occurs  during  the  "wind 
down"  stage  prior  to  bankruptcy.  When 
a  railroad's  cash  fiow  declines,  the  easiest 
obligation  to  defer  is  track  maintenance. 
But  as  maintenance  is  deferred,  service 


declines,  which  forfeits  business  and 
further  weakens  the  railroad  itself.  This 
is  more  than  a  theoretical  argument;  the 
cycle  has  been  evident  in  dozens  of 
railroad  bankruptcies  across  the  Na- 
tion throughout  the  past  few  decades. 

The  need  for  investment  capital  is 
not  a  problem  unique  to  the  railroad 
industry.  It  was  the  precise  problem 
Congress  sought  to  address  by  enacting 
the  investment  tax  credit,  and  that  bill 
has  achieved  some  dramatic  results. 

But  because  it  is  a  tax  credit,  its  im- 
pact is  confined  to  the  most  profitable 
industries,  and  the  most  profitable 
members  within  each  industry. 

By  common  admission,  rail  is  {miong 
the  most  labor  and  capital  intensive  of 
American  industries.  But  its  net  return 
on  investment  has  hovered  around  1 
percent  in  recent  years,  so  the  ITC  has 
had  little  effect  on  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Within  the  Industry,  ITC  has  had  a 
particularly  skewed  impsM:t  because  of 
the  unique  economics  of  the  rail  indus- 
try. Invariably,  when  weak  railroads 
cut  back  on  expenditures,  they  begin  by 
deferring  railbed  maintenance.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  great  bulk  of  the  Na- 
tion's $4.1  billion  in  deferred  mainte- 
nance is  concentrated  in  the  Nation's 
weakest  railroads — the  ones  that  draw 
little  or  no  benefit  from  the  ITC.  And 
deferred  maintenance,  by  weakening 
service,  weakens  the  rail  companies 
themselves.  The  Rock  Island  is  the  best 
example  of  this  secondary  impact.  ITC 
has  strengthened  the  stronger  railroads, 
but  had  little  impact  on  the  weaker, 
investment  starved  lines.  In  effect,  it  has 
widened  disparities  within  the  industry, 
intensifying  the  trend  toward  merger 
and  acquisition. 

Rail  companies  come  smd  go,  but  the 
railbeds  are  an  essential  national  asset. 
And  the  RITC  is  a  mechanism  to  induce 
failing  railroads  to  maintain  their  rail- 
road property  investment  during  times 
of  economic  difficulty.  Under  present  law, 
a  railroad  with,  say,  $8  million  in  Income 
and  $10  million  in  obhgations  will  place 
railbed  mlantenance  at  the  bottom  of  its 
priority  expenditure  list.  But  with  RITC 
in  place,  a  dollar  invested  in  railbed  re- 
habilitation yields  a  10  cent  return — 
making  this  a  more  desirable  source  of 
resource  allocation  than  of  the  railroads 
other  debts.  The  RITC  is  a  crucial  incen- 
tive for  losing  railroads  to  maintain 
their  investment  in  the  railbeds  even 
during  times  of  edlinomlc  difQculty. 

This  effort  to  spread  the  effects  of  the 
rrc  to  weaker  railroads  Is  no  corporate 
bailout.  It  has  a  direct  Impact  on  the 
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I  certainly  agree  with  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  that  action  must  be  taken  if  the 
railroads  are  to  meet  their  future  re- 
sponsibilities in  transporting  coal  and 
other  commodities.  S.  1946,  which  pro- 
vides the  carriers  with  greater  flexibil- 
ity and  streamlines  the  administrative 
process,  is  intended  to  assist  in  revital- 
izing the  railroads.  Thus,  I  am  fully  in 
accord  with  the  intended  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possible  cost  of  the  amendment— over 
$600  million  a  year  while  the  program  is 
in  effect.  There  have  also  been  conten- 
tions that  an  amendment  of  this  nature 
is  counterproductive  to  capital  forma- 
tion because  the  funds  go  generally  to  the 
least  e£Qcient  producers.  While  I  do  not 
necessarily  subscribe  to  that  position,  it 
does  appear  that  important  questions  are 
involved  here,  and  that  these  issues  de- 
serve the  full  attention  of  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  5  minutes  of  the 
time  in  opposition  be  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  the 
concept  about  which  the  Senator  is 
speaking.  As  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  has  so  well 
stated,  I  have  for  a  long  time  favored  the 
refundable  investment  tax  credit,  and 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  it 
should  apply  to  railroads. 

I  introduced  legislation  along  that 
line,  and  I  have  voted  to  report  legisla- 
tion along  that  line,  and  I  wish  to  see 
it  become  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  that  cannot  happen  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  because  this 
is  not  a  revenue  bill.  And  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  very  sticky 
about  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

If  this  amendment  were  attached  to 
this  bill,  surely  the  point  of  order  would 
be  made  on  the  House  side  that  this  was 
a  revenue  bill,  in  view  of  this  proposal, 
and  it  is  not  a  proposal  that  would  escape 
notice.  This  is  a  significant  suggestion 
which  I  think  has  a  lot  of  merit. 

The  only  thing  that  would  be  achieved 
by  adding  this  amendment  is  that  the  bill 
would  be  sent  back  to  us  with  one  of  the 
slips  the  House  puts  on  to  accompany 
this  kind  of  amendment  to  inform  us 
that  in  the  view  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, revenue  bills  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  they 
would  regard  that  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  revenue  bill. 

So,  nothing  would  be  achieved  at  this 
point  by  adding  this  amendment  to  this 
bill  except  to  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
this  bUl. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  in- 
troduce his  measure  as  a  bill,  and  let 
the  Chair  refer  it  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  the  refmida- 
ble  tax  provision  would  find  its  way  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  there  I 
would  hope  the  matter  would  be  con- 
sidered. 


One  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERCER) ,  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  He  is  a  very  much 
admired  and  respected  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  would 
be  able  to  direct  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
chairman  and  that  a  hearing  could  be 
held  on  the  matter,  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  could  give  its  judgment 
in  this  matter. 

I  do  think  it  is  for  the  subcommittee 
to  conduct  the  hearings  rather  than  the 
full  committee,  because  we  do  have  a 
very  busy  schedule  in  the  months  ahead 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance;  neverthe- 
less, I  do  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
that  it  should  be  in  that  committee  where 
the  matter  should  be  considered. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  might  at  a  future 
time  want  to  offer  this  proposal  to  one 
of  the  Finance  Committee  bills,  a  rev- 
enue bill,  that  did  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and,  of  course, 
if  he  wanted  to  do  so,  that  would  be  his 
privilege. 

For  the  outcome  of  that  procedure,  we 
would  have  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  makes  a  cogent  point. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks,  I  was  not 
aware  that  this  was  an  imusual  legisla- 
tive procedure  we  were  using  here.  I  of- 
fered it  on  this  railroad  bill  because  we 
are  faced  with  such  a  serious  crisis  in 
these  marginal  rail  lines  that  I  fear  some 
of  them  are  going  to  go  imder,  as  the 
Rock  Island  and  the  Milwaukee  have  al- 
ready, if  we  do  not  move  quickly. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  realist,  I  am  siu"e 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
makes  would  probably  be  raised  in  the 
other  body,  if  not  here  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  think  the  two  alternatives  he  suggested, 
either  that  the  measure  be  introduced 
as  a  separate  bill  and  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  that  it  be 
added  as  an  amendment  to  a  revenue  bill, 
are  both  worthy  suggestions,  and  on  that 
basis,  if  Senator  Durenberger  would 
agree,  I  would  suggest  that  we  withdraw 
the  amendment  from  further  considera- 
tion at  this  time  and  pursue  one  of  those 
other  alternative  routes. 

But  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  Senator  Durenberger 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  yield  for  a 
nimute  to  my  coUeague  from  Kansas 
after  I  mdicate  my  agreement  to  with- 
drawing the  amendment,  particularly 
after  the  comments  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  which  he 
made  relative  to  my  status  and  stature 
on  the  committee,  which  I  appreciate  a 
great  deal,  just  to  add  a  sense  of  timing 
to  all  of  this,  we  have  chosen  this  par- 
ticular vehicle  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  try  to  save  the  Milwaukee 
^ilroad  m  effect  to  save  it  both  from 
bankruptcy  and  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment,  have  been  getting  very  frus- 
trated by  our  inability  to  achieve  any 
success.  There  is  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  what  did  not  have  to  be  had  this  been 
in  effect.  So  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
with  regard  to  the  consideration  of  this 
matter,  I  would  be  happy  to  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction, referral,  hearing,  and/or 
amendment  to  a  revenue  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  reiterate  and  un- 
derscore what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  said. 
As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  certainly  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  when  she  in- 
troduced similar  legislation. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  and  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota that  they  let  us.  proceed  with 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. You  have  a  lot  of  support,  there 
are  a  lot  of  us  trying  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  accomplish  what  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Speaking  for  the  Republican  side,  we 
would  be  very  happy  to  cooperate  with 
the  chairman,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, to  work  out  a  date  for  hearings, 
do  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  in 
that  way  either  pass  a  separate  bill,  as 
the  chairman  suggests,  or  after  hearings, 
and  maybe  some  modifications,  add 
whatever  final  agreement  is  reached  as 
an  amendment  on  some  other  revenue 
bill. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  I 
might  use  5  minutes  of  the  time  in  op- 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Senator  is 
right  on  the  merits  of  what  he  seeks  to 
do  because  when  we  provide  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  that  is  just  as  much  a 
subsidy  as  if  we  were  doing  it  by  way 
of  appropriation.  We  say  to  a  business- 
man or  to  a  corporation: 

If  you  win  buy  this  modern  equipment, 
we  would  like  to  see  you  put  It  Into  opera- 
tion m  the  Nation's  Interest,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  tax  credit.  We  will  give  you  10 
percent  of  the  amount  that  you  spend  on 
that  equipment  as  an  Incentive  to  encourage 
you  to  buy  that  equipment  or  to  put  those 
rails  In  place. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  it  is  when 
we  use  the  tax  law  for  that  purpose  it 
works  out  that  those  who  need  it  the  most 
do  not  get  it.  That  is  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany having  a  very  difficult  time  making 
it.  Congress  certainly  had  in  mind  a 
railroad  company,  which  needs  very 
much  to  improve  some  of  their  rails — 
they  need  to  put  some  new  rails  in  place, 
and  they  need  to  lay  some  ballast  and 
crossties  to  hold  those  rails  in  place 
where  they  should  be. 


To  do  this,  they  need  that  tax  credit. 
They  need  that  10  percent,  but  because 
the  company  at  this  point  is  not  in  posi- 
tion to  pay  an  income  tax,  it  is  denied  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Now,  this  means  that  those  who  need 
the  credit  the  most  will  not  get  it;  the 
same  thing  would  be  true,  by  the  way, 
of  a  new  company,  a  company  just  start- 
ing out.  All  new  companies  are  short  of 
capital.  Here  is  an  incentive  that  we 
provide  in  the  law  to  buy  new  equipment, 
and  a  new  company,  just  starting  out, 
would  be  denied  the  immediate  benefits 
of  it. 

It  is  inequitable,  it  is  unfair,  in  that 
respect.  It  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  I 
hope  we  can  come  to  terms  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  fears 
that  the  refundable  tax  credit  might  be 
abused  and  that  it  might  be  used  in  a 
situation  where  an  appropriation  bill 
would  be  a  better  answer. 

I  know  as  far  as  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  is  concerned  he  is  not  particu- 
lar about  a  refundable  tax  credit  or  an 
appropriation.  He  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept an  appropriation  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose,  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  insist  on  providing  the 
benefit  that  way.  He  is  looking  at  a 
problem  that  needs  an  answer,  and  I 
wish  we  could  provide  him  the  answer. 
But  at  this  moment  we  cannot  do  it  on 
this  bill  by  way  of  a  refundable  tax 
credit,  because  it  would  have  to  be  a 
part  of  a  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  Senator  Long,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Dole,  as  well  as  the  ccwperation  of  my 
cosponsor.  Senator  Durenberger,  I  think 
under  those  circumstances,  it  would  be 
wise  to  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
proceed  to  the  method  they  have  sug- 
gested, either  in  hearings  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  or  in  attaching  it  to 
another  revenue  measure,  and  on  that 
basis  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 


AGE  FACTORING  INTO  THE  CON- 
SIDERA'nON  OF  FEDERAL  JUDGE- 
SHIPS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  1:50  pjn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 374,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
tiUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Federal 
Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
pertaining  to  potential  nominees  for  life- 
time Federal  Judgeships  who.  but  for  their 
age,  might  otherwise  be  found  qualified. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolutirai.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  with  no  amendment  to  be  in  order 
and  with  debate  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order  to  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes. 

J4r.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  resoluticm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  (Htlered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  call  up  for  Senate  considera- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  374  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judi- 
ciary of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  take  immediate  steps  to  end  the 
invidious  age  discrimination  that  pres- 
ently characterizes  their  poUcy  on  the 
appointment  of  Federal  judges. 

This  resolution  was  initially  drafted 
in  conjunction  with  Senator  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Senator  Thurmond,  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Both  of  these  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  given  me 
every  possible  support  and  assistance. 
Both  are  totally  committed  to  the 
elimination  of  age  discrimination  within 
the  Federal  judiciary.  I  believe  that  with 
their  continued  support  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  eliminating  the  practice  of 
disquahfying  individuals  from  consider- 
ation solely  on  the  basis  of  age. 

I  initially  became  aware  of  the  dis- 
criminatory policy  followed  by  the  ABA 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  result 
of  nominating  Nicholas  Udall  for  a  Fed- 
eral judgeship.  Mr.  Udall  is  an  able  and 
distinguished  Phoenix  attorney.  Despite 
receiving  extremely  high  ratings  in  a 
survey  of  Arizona  attorneys  and  despite 
being  in  excellent  health,  the  Justice 
Department  would  not  recommend  that 
Nick  Udall  be  appointed  to  the  Federal 
district  bench.  Nick  Udall  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral judge  today  only  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  65  when  I  recommended  him 
for  appointment. 

On  February  13,  1980,  I  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  At  that  hearing  I  heard  testimony 
from  several  people,  including  Judge 
Sara  Hughes  of  Texas.  Sara  Hughes  was 
65  when  President  Kennedy  appointed 
her  in  1963.  She  is  now  83,  and  as  able 
and  as  intellectually  keen  as  many  peo- 
ple half  her  age.  To  have  denied  her  a 
seat  on  the  Federal  bench  would  have 
been  a  great  waste  of  talent  and  a  loss 
to  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  with  Nick 
Udall,  and  my  appearance  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  de- 
cided that  the  Senate  should  forcefully 
express  its  disenchantment  with  the  pol- 
icy pursued  by  the  ABA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  On  February  26,  1980, 1 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  374. 

The  ABA  policy  discriminates  solely  on 
the  basis  of  age  in  the  following  way.  Ilie 
Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judici- 
ary of  the  ABA  will  not  recommend  for 
an  initial  appointment  to  a  lifetime  Fed- 
eral judgeship  any  individual  who  has 
reached  his  or  her  64th  birthday.  An  in- 
dividual who  is  60  years  of  age  or  older. 
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but  not  yet  64  must  be  evaluated  by  the 
ABA  as  "well  q  jalifled"  or  "exceptionally 
well  qualified"  md  be  in  excellent  health. 
Finally,  the  ^iBA  policy  requires  that 
strict  criteria  )e  employed  for  consider- 
ing district  julges  over  60  years  of  age 
for  appointmei  it  to  the  courts  of  appeals. 
In  a  recent  ]  stter  from  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Civiletti  to  Claude  Pepper,  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, Attorney  General  Civiletti  stated 
that  he  finds  t  le  ABA  guidelines,  which 
have  been  in  constant  use  since  the 
1950's,  to  be  gsnerally  wise  and  in  the 
public  interest  I  disagree.  Discrimina- 
tion is  never  iii  the  public  interest.  It  is 
a  mockery  of  >  )ur  principles  to  use  dis- 
criminatory po  icles  in  selecting  the  men 
and  women  wfio  must  implement  the 
constitutional  ^nd  legal  mandate  against 
discrimination.! 

besides  contradicting 
I  of  fairness,  contradicts 
cutive  Orders  12059  and 
the  merit  selection  of 
id  district  judges.  These 
iety  of  criteria  to  be  used 
jof  judges;  neither  makes 
reference  to  aie  as  a  factor.  The  ABA 
policy  also  viol  ites  the  spirit  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
Amendments  o    1978. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
unanimously  vc  ted  to  report  this  resolu- 
tion favorably.  Twelve  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judicia]y  Committee,  six  Demo- 
crats and  six  R(  publicans,  are  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  resolut  on.  I  urge  my  other  Sen- 
ate colleagues  t  d  support  this  resolution. 
We  must  send  t  tie  Committee  on  Federal 
Judiciary  of  th !  American  Bar  Associa- 
tic«i  and  the  jLttomey  General  of  the 
United  States  a  clear  message  that  we  do 
not  approve  of  ige  discrimination. 

Unless  the  D  spartment  of  Justice  de- 
cides to  heed  tiis  resolution  and  begin 
the  process  of  i  evising  its  current  prac- 
tices, I  intend  to  draft  legislation  to 
achieve  that  en  1. 1  am  hopeful,  however, 
that  the  adm:  nistration  will  take  to 
heart  the  Senat  ;'s  wish  that  this  practice 
of  discriminati  »n  be  discontinued  and 
develop  new  gu  delines  on  its  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURM<  )ND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  t  lere  on  this  resolution? 
The  PRESID]  NG  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes to  each  sid« . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  sue  h  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  President ,  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor 
of  Senate  Resol  ition  374. 1  commend  the 
able  Senator  f n  >m  Arizona  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  take  a  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter. 

It  is  my  opir  ion  that  the  key  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  fitness  to  sit  as  a 
Federal  judge  i  i  merit.  Of  course  there 
are  oUier  matt*  rs  which  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  it  f  oally  comes  down  to  the 
question,  "Is  th  s  particular  nominee  fit 
to  be  a  Federal  judge?" 

The  policy  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Federal  Juciciary  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Is  as  follows: 

An  indlvidiial  10  years  of  age  or  older  Is 
not  recommendel  for  an  Initial  appoint- 
ment to  a  Ilfetln  e  federal  Judgeship  unless 


In  excellent  health  and  evaluated  as  "well 
qualified"  or  "exceptionally  well  qiiallfled". 
In  no  event  are  persons  over  64  recommended 
for  initial  appointment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  this  policy. 

This  resolution  calls  on  both  the  ABA 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  end 
discrimination  against  nominees  who  are 
adversely  affected  solely  as  a  result  of 
arbitrary  age  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
age;  it  is  a  question  of  qualifications.  I 
have  known  some  people  who  are  40  amd 
50  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  good  shape, 
either  mentally  or  physically.  I  have 
known  other  people  80,  90,  and  older, 
who  were  in  good  shape,  mentally  and 
physically.  There  are  many  examples  to 
point  to  that  one  cannot  base  qualifica- 
tions just  on  age.  Mr.  Tito,  the  head  of 
the  Yugoslavian  Government,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, about  87  years  old.  He  is  in  bad 
shape  now,  but  imtil  recently  he  has  been 
a  strong  leader  of  his  nation.  Mr.  Aden- 
auer was  an  active,  effective  and  vigor- 
ous President  of  Germany  at  the  age  of 
88.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  80 
years  of  age  when  he  served  as  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  There  are  many 
others  in  their  later  years  who  have 
served  in  high  positions  with  distinc- 
tion. 

The  criterion  for  appointment  to  a  Fed- 
eral judgeship  should  not  be  age.  The 
Senate  should  be  concerned  with  the 
nominees'  mental,  physical,  and  profes- 
sional qualifications.  If  a  nominee  has 
good  qualifications  in  those  areas  then 
the  question  of  age  should  not  enter  into 
the  picture. 

I  feel  this  is  a  good  resolution  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  it 
unanimously. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I  join 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  American  Bar  Association's  standing 
committee  on  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
held  that  "an  individual  60  years  of  age 
or  older  is  not  recommended  for  an  initial 
appointment  to  a  lifetime  Federal  judge- 
ship unless  in  excellent  health  and 
evaluated  as  'well  qualified'  or  'excep- 
tionally well  qualified.'  In  no  event  are 
persons  over  64  recommended  for  initial 
appointment."  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  in  general  agreement  with  this 
policy.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  finds 
this  policy  to  be  unconscionable.  In 
essence,  an  entire  class  of  competent  in- 
dividuals is  prevented  from  serving  on 
the  Federal  bench. 

EQUAL  JtTSnCI 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  proves  that  persons  over  60  years  of 
age  are  not  fit  to  be  Federal  judges.  I 
find  it  ironic  that  in  a  country  whose 
legal  system  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
equal  justice  imder  law,  age  discrimina- 
tion is  fillowed  to  fiourish.  People  who 
are  older  than  60  are  unfairly  prohibited 
from  being  Federal  judges.  These  persons 
are  no  less  wise,  honest,  sincere,  or  in- 
telligent than  other  attorneys  but  for 


reasons  that  are  unknown  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  these  lawyers  are  not  rec- 
ommended to  the  bench.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  this  discriminatory  policy  is 
practiced  by  lawyers,  individuals  who  are 
intimately  familiar  with  the  laws  of  our 
land.  In  my  opinion,  the  hallmark  of  a 
good  judge  is  character,  integrity,  expe- 
rience, and  ability,  certainly  not  age.  To 
have  age  effectively  serve  as  the  sole  cri- 
terion, is  such  a  simplistic  approach  that 
it  is  almost  laughable.  Age  discrimination 
is  as  offensive  as  discrimination  because 
of  race  or  sex  or  national  origin.  Congress 
has  taken  stringent  measures  to  eradi- 
cate these  forms  of  discrimination  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  there  are  attorneys  over  60  years  of 
age  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  be 
Federal  judges,  just  as,  quite  naturally, 
there  are  attorneys  who  are  older  than 
60  who  are  not  qualified  to  be  Federal 
judges.  But  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reviews  each  nominee  as  an 
individual  to  determine  if  oiu-  high 
standards  are  satisfied.  The  ABA  should 
not  fail  to  recommend  qualified  lawyers 
because  of  their  age. 

I  hope  that  not  only  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  but  action  in  other  areas 
will  discourage  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation from  a  misdirected  policy. 

DAY    BY    DAY 

Day  by  day,  our  youth-oriented  society 
is  growing  older.  In  the  year  2000,  3.9 
percent  of  the  population  will  be  between 
the  ages  of  60  and  64,  and  persons  older 
than  65  will  comprise  12.2  percent  of  the 
population. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  a  pool 
of  qualified  and  diverse  individuals  as 
candidates  for  the  bench.  Older  individ- 
uals possess  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
information.  This  country's  legal  history 
is  replete  with  examples  of  distinguished 
jurists  who  served  over  the  age  of  60. 

THE    ESSEKCE 

The  Senator  from  EZansas  is  reminded 
of  Emerson  who  said,  "The  essence  of  age 
is  intellect."  It  could  be  said  that  the 
essence  of  a  good  judge  is  intellect. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
repudiating  this  anachronistic  policy  of 
the  ABA  by  supporting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 374. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Resolution  374, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  age  as  a  factor  in  judicial 
nominations.  It  states  that  age,  while 
being  a  legitimate  consideration  in  nom- 
inating candidates,  should  not  be  a 
factor  automatically  disqualifying  in- 
dividuals. 

I  find  it  highly  ironic  that  an  admin- 
istration so  ostentatiously  devoted  to 
insuring  the  proper  mix  of  races  and 
sexes  and  ethnic  backgrounds  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  should  be  so  cavalier 
in  eUminating  quaUfied  candidates  on 
the  basis  of  advanced  age.  Justice  De- 
partment officials,  including  former  At- 
torney General  Griffin  Bell,  were  explicit 
last  year  in  attributing  age  as  a  factor 
in  the  tentative  rejection  of  Archibald 
Cox  for  a  seat  on  the  First  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Cox,  the  Harvard  law  profes- 
sor and  former  Watergate  special  pros- 
ecutor, 13  66  years  of  age. 
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I  Edso  find  it  ironic  that  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  given  us  legislation  pro- 
hibiting mandatory  private  sector 
retirement  programs  at  age  65  should 
be  so  adverse  to  individuals  that  age 
serving  on  the  Federal  courts.  Appar- 
ently, the  administration  has  adopted 
the  view  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion that  all  judicial  candidates  nomi- 
nated from  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  after  age  64  are  sus- 
pect. 

The  ABA  has  also  determined  that 
individuals  should  have  had  a  minimum 
of  12  years  of  practicing  experience  be- 
fore being  eligible  for  nomination.  While 
this  is  generally  a  responsible  and  pru- 
dent requirement,  there  are  instances 
where  this  rule  should  be  waived,  and 
where  it  has  been  waived  by  both  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  It  is  the  3ame 
with  the  age  requirement.  Individual 
nominees  should  be  judged  individually, 
on  the  basis  of  their  wisdom,  their  tem- 
perament, their  ability  to  handle  the 
rigors  of  judicial  position,  and  their  ex- 
perience. One  should  not  automatically 
be  disqualified  because  they  may  have 
had  too  much  legal  experience. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  there 
have  been  19  individuals  nominated  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  after  age  60,  in- 
cluding such  notables  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Louis  Brandeis,  William  Howard 
Taft,  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  was  nominated  at  age  68 
and  served  on  the  highest  Court  in  the 
land  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  addi- 
tion, there  have  been  a  total  of  71  Jus- 
tices who  have  served  past  age  65,  31 
Justices  who  have  served  past  age  75, 
and  10  Justices  who  have  served  past  age 
80.  Justice  Holmes  served  on  the  Bench 
past  age  90. 

Mr.  President,  in  retrospect,  I  believe 
that  it  might  have  been  a  pretty  fair 
idea  at  the  time  that  we  were  consider- 
ing the  Omnibus  Judgeship  Act  not  only 
to  have  specified  something  along  the 
lines  of  Senate  Resolution  374,  but  to 
have  required  the  nomination  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  older  judges.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  me  the  disproportionate  in- 
fiuence  over  the  future  course  of  the  ju- 
diciary that  the  present  administration 
will  have  simply  because  they  were  in 
place  at  the  time  the  judgeship  act  took 
effect.  Requiring  a  certain  number  of 
older  nominees  might  have  avoided  the 
"windfall"  infiuence  over  the  judiciary 
that  the  judgeship  act  conferred  upon 
the  present  administration.  It  is  fright- 
ening, at  least  in  my  opinion,  to  con- 
sider the  exceedingly  large  number  of 
Federal  judges  nominated  in  the  last 
year  by  the  present  administration  who 
will  still  be  serving  on  the  bench  well  into 
the  21st  century. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1979. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Cause  for  Oray  Panthers? 

Professor  Archibald  Cox  of  Harvard  Law 

School,    who    until    a    memorable    avtumn 

evening  six  years  ago  served  as  Watergate 

special  prosecutor,  would  like  to  be  a  federal 
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appeals  judge.  There  Is  a  new  seat  on  the 
First  Circuit  and  Senator  Edward  Ketmedy 
of  Massachusetts  would  like  Professor  Cox 
to  have  it.  So  would  the  special  nomination 
commission  for  the  circuit  set  up  last  winter 
by  the  Carter  administration.  It  was  asked 
to  submit  five  names  in  alphabetical  order 
but  overlept  its  instructions  to  recommend 
Mr.  Cox  unanimously.  So,  we  suspect,  would 
a  tot  of  people  in  and  out  of  the  legal  com- 
munity. 

But  President  Carter  does  not  want  to 
nominate  Professor  Cox  and  the  matter  is 
now  on  hold.  Some  are  rude  (or  cynical) 
enough  to  suggest  that  politics  is  Involved — 
Carter-Kennedy  politics.  The  most  extreme 
version  is  that  Mr.  Carter,  or  his  White  House 
mafia,  has  balked  at  the  Cox  boomlet  as  a 
way  of  "standing  up  to  Teddy  Kennedy." 
That  theory,  needless  to  say,  is  regarded  as 
asinine  at  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
White  House. 

It  may  be  helpfiU  for  a  relatively  neutral 
party  to  observe  that,  whatever  the  covert 
politics  of  the  alfalr  (If  any)  it  Illustrates 
the  tendency  of  high-minded  alms  and  pro- 
cedures (In  this  case,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's quest  for  "merit"  appointments  to 
the  federal  bench)  to  cause  more  trouble 
than  they're  worth  and,  on  occasion,  to 
produce  perverse  results.  If  "merit"  is  a 
useful  notion  in  the  assessment  of  Judicial 
capacity.  Prof.  Archibald  Cox  lUustrates  It. 
In  scholarly  attainment.  In  uprightness  of 
character.  In  clarity  and  precision  of  mind, 
In  attachment  to  constitutional  fundamen- 
tals, he  seems  an  ideal  candidate. 

But  the  snag,  it  seems — the  official  snag 
anyway — is  that  Professor  Cox  is  "too  old." 
At  67,  although  he's  in  excellent  health,  his 
appointment  would  be  exceptional  and  may- 
be even  unprecedented.  Here,  of  course,  one 
encounters  the  remarkable  deference  paid 
in  these  matters  to  the  clearance  procedures 
of  the  American  Bar  Association — at  least 
when  its  views  are  convenient. 

Since  the  Truman  era,  the  ABA  has  In- 
formally assessed  the  qualifications  of  fed- 
eral Judicial  appointees,  although  it  Is  a 
private  and  extra-constitutional  body. 
(Wherein  Is  this  to  be  distinguished,  really, 
from  the  clearance  of  U.S.  Public  Health 
physicians  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation or,  God  forbid,  the  submission  of 
government  press  secretaries  for  inspection 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors?) 

Still,  the  ABA'3  views  are  often  deferred 
to,  and  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  President  Nixon's  worst  candidates  for 
the  Supreme  Court— even  welcomed.  The 
ABA  considers  that  Judges  nominated  from 
private  life  after  age  62  are  suspect  on  that 
accoimt.  Atty.  Gen.  Orlffln  Bell,  before  his 
recent  departure,  gave  age  as  his  reason  for 
declining  the  Cox  appointment.  And  he  sup- 
plemented the  objection  with  the  practical 
point  that  a  number  of  senators  are  looking 
on  in  hopes  of  pressing  a  host  of  overaged 
candidates,  some  of  them  far  from  being 
Archibald  Coxes,  on  the  administration. 

The  ABA'S  Influence  enters  the  Cox  af- 
fair from  still  another  angle,  too.  After  de- 
claring Its  reluctance  to  nominate  Professor 
Cox,  on  account  of  his  age,  the  administra- 
tion bruited  Its  Intent  to  nominate  another 
candidate  from  the  commission's  list:  Ms. 
Miriam  Navelra  de  Rodon  of  Puerto  Hlco,  a 
law  professor  In  San  Juan.  She  would  be 
the  first  Puerto  Rlcan,  Indeed  the  first  non- 
WASP  non-male,  on  the  Plrat  Circuit  if  con- 
firmed. Her  nomination  would  be  an  affirma- 
tive act.  and  President  Carter  is  quite  bent 
on  affirmative  action  in  Judicial  appoint- 
ments. But  alas.  It  was  learned  two  weeks 
ago  that  the  ABA  might  declare  her  "un- 
qualified." 

So  now  everyone  seems  to  be  back  at 
square  one.  But  there,  on  square  one,  stUl 


looms  the  attractive  flgxire  of  Profeaaor  Cox. 
arbitrarily  excluded  on  a  ground  (age)  that 
la  sometimes  a  handicap  for  Judges  but, 
perhaps  as  often,  no  bar  to  dlstlnguUhed 
service.  Shouldn't  the  White  House  relent. 
"taking  an  exception  of  an  unquestionably 
exceptional  candidate?  We  think  so.  The 
Judiciary  Is  a  sUly  place  for  ageism.  Indeed, 
Professor  Cox's  looks  to  us  like  a  good  cause 
for  the  Oray  Panthers. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
a  keen  interest  in  seeing  our  Nation 
overcome  the  archaic  prejudices  of  age 
discrimination.  Prejudices  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  United  States  but  we  are 
unique  in  our  wiUingness  to  admit  them 
and  to  tackle  them  head  on.  In  recent 
generations  we  have  sought  to  address 
discrimination  against  people  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  We  have  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  sex  discrimination.  And  now,  as 
we  begin  to  experience  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  "graying  of  America"  we 
will  cMne  to  more  directly  face  the  prob- 
lems of  age  discrimination. 

Congress  has  addressed  ageism  in  two 
statutes,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  (ADEA)  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  (ADA).  The  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate,  or  significantly  re- 
duce, discrimination  against  workers  on 
the  basis  of  age.  The  Age  Discrimination 
Act  is  designed  to  eliminate  ageism  from 
Federal  programs  except  where  the  pro- 
gram is  specifically  targeted  at  a  particu- 
lar age  group. 

No  group  in  our  society  should  be  more 
familiar  with  the  statutory  prohibitions 
on  age  discrimination  than  America's 
lawyers.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
hibit age  discrimination  in  employment 
helow  the  age  of  70,  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  unfortunately  many  of 
the  attorneys  within  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  continue  to  apply  arbi- 
trary age  requirements  in  the  selection 
of  Federal  judges.  It  is  ridiculous  on  its 
face  to  treat  a  potential  judgeship  nom- 
inee who  is  60  or  65  years  old  differently 
than  we  treat  yoimger  applicants.  There 
are  many  fine  young  lawyers  in  this  Na- 
tion but  there  are  also  many  young  law- 
yers who  are  unfit  to  serve  on  the  Federal 
Bench.  The  same  can  be  said  of  middle- 
aged  lawyers  and  the  same  can  be  said 
for  older  lawyers.  Many  of  our  greatest 
jurists  have  served  with  distinction 
after  the  "normal  retirement  age".  In 
fact,  many  of  our  truly  great  jurists 
have  made  their  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  their  later  years. 

In  the  95th  Congress  I  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  totally  remove  the 
upper  age  limit  on  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act.  Unfortunately 
the  consensus  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  was  to  take  a  less  sweeping  posi- 
tion and  raise  the  age  limit  from  65  to  70 
instead. 

I  was  disappointed  that  we  were  not 
able  to  completely  "imcap"  ADEA  but 
I  saw  the  1978  Amendments  to  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  as  a 
significant  step  toward  protecting  cdder 
workers. 

Mr  President.  1  would  hope  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  374  would  send  a  very  dl- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3^elds  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  may  need. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  but  I 
do  have  some  reservations  about  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolutions  which  tell  pri- 
vate associations  our  thoughts  on  these 
sorts  of  matters.  I  think  one  can  see  that 
this  could  go  to  extremes  in  many  in- 
stances, when  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
solutions  would  be  directed  toward  pri- 
vate associations  or  private  groups  in 
regard  to  some  standard  that  they 
might  have. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  a  precedent. 
I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  make 
statements  pertaining  to  organizations 
or  their  determinations.  However,  I 
agree  with  the  concept  that  we  should 
not  be  discriminating  because  of  age  in 
the  selection  of  Federal  judges. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  sufiBcient  time,  under 
the  precedents,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  if  anybody 
wants  to  speak,  let  him  go  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  yield  back  my  time  before  I 
see  if  anybody  else  wants  to  speak.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  anybody  who  wants  to 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator could  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  any  time  remain  on  this  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
and  a  half  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  2  minutes,  18  sec- 
onds, for  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
pending  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending 
resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  69  Leg.] 
TEAS— 97 
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Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Baker 
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Pell 
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Percy 

Bellmen 

Hayakaws 
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Proxmlre 
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Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 
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Burdick 

Inouye 

Sarbanea 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Javlts 

Scbmltt 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Oochran 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Long 

Stewart 

Culver 
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Stone 

Danforth 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

DeConclnl 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Domenici 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Wiimer 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Exon 

Morgan 

WUliams 

Pord 

Moynlhan 

Young 

Gam 

Muskie 

Zorlnsky 

Glenn 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Church 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion does  not  recommend  an  Individual  sixty 
years  of  age  or  older  for  an  Initial  appoint- 
ment to  a  lifetime  Federal  Judgeship  unless 
In  excellent  health  and  evaluated  as  "well 
qualified"  or  "exceptionally  well  qualified"; 

Whereas  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion does  not  recommend  an  Individual  over 
sixty-four  years  of  age  for  Initial  appoint- 
ment to  a  lifetime  Federal  Judgeship: 

Whereas  the  Standing  (Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion employs  stricter  criteria  for  considering 
district  Judges  over  sixty  years  of  age  for 
appointment  to  the  courts  of  appeals; 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
TTnlted  States  is  In  general  agreement  with 
the  policy  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation; 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Judiciary  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  as  followed  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  contradicts  the 
spirit  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  En^>Ioy- 
ment  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (29  V3.C. 
621  et  seq.) ,  and  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the 
merit  selection  guidelines  set  forth  in  Execu- 
tive Order  12069,  pertaining  to  the  selection 
of  circuit  Judges,  and  Executive  Order  12097. 
pertaining  to  the  selection  of  district  Judges; 
and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary 


of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
general  concurrence  with  that  policy  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is  to 
discriminate  against  qualified  individuals 
solely  on  the  basis  of  age:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Standing  Commltee  on  Federal 
Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  take  all  measures  neces- 
sary to  end  discrimination  against  potential 
lifetime  Federal  Judges  who  do  not  qualify 
solely  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  age  barriers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RAILROAD    TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1946,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1946)  to  reform  the  economic 
regulation  of  raUroads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  7  minutes? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  good  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

The  transportation  of  farm  commo- 
dities from  my  State  to  the  terminal 
elevators  or  ports  has  become  a  very 
serious  problem.  It  is  both  a  problem  of 
far  from  adequate  grain  cars  and  high 
freight  rates. 

In  North  Dakota  and  in  most  upper 
Midwest  States,  we  have  a  special  prob- 
lem in  that  we  have  no  water  compelled 
rates,  and  railroads  have  sharply  in- 
creased their  inland  rates  almost  every 
year.  Grain  which  is  produced  in  abun- 
dance by  our  farmers  has  to  travel  long 
distances  before  it  can  be  finally  market- 
de.  For  most  of  the  State,  it  just  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  ship  grain  by 
any  means  other  than  rail.  The  result 
is  exorbitant  freight  rates  which  are 
paid  by  the  fanner. 

Shipping  rates  for  wheat  near  Minot, 
N.  Dak.,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
State  to  the  west  coast  are  $1.38  per 
bushel.  This  transportation  cost  is  de- 
ducted from  what  the  selling  price  would 
be. 

Recently,  when  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Portland  was  $4.80  a  bushel  for  hard  red 
spring  wheat,  the  farmers  in  Minot,  N. 
Dak.,  after  deducting  $1.38  a  bushel  for 
freight  rates,  only  received  $3.42.  Wheat 
prices  are  even  lower  today. 

These  extremely  high  freight  rates 
in  North  Dakota  are  in  sharp  contrast 
to  those  across  the  border  in  Canada. 
As  I  stated,  the  freight  rate  from  Minot 
to  the  west  coast  is  $1.38  per  bushel  for 


wheat.  From  Estavan,  Manitoba,  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  100  miles  from  Minot, 
to  Vancouver,  the  freight  rate  per  bushel 
is  only  17.4  cents.  These  great  differ- 
ences in  freight  rates  available  to  Ca- 
nadian farmers  and  American  farmers 
make  it  all  but  impossible  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  big  Asian  market. 

With  dlesel  fuel  selling  at  double  the 
price  of  a  year  ago,  sharply  increased 
fertilizer  and  chemical  costs,  and  high 
interest  rates,  $3.42  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
does  not  cover  the  cost  of  production. 
Continuing  freight  rates  and  a  low  re- 
turn will  force  North  Dakota  fanners  out 
of  business. 

Country  buyers,  because  of  the  lack  of 
availability  of  grain  cars,  are  forced  to 
offer  lower  grain  prices  than  otherwise 
would  be  possible.  They  are  limited  in 
what  they  can  pay  farmers  because  they 
may  be  forced  to  keep  the  grain  indefi- 
nitely due  to  grain  car  shortages.  They 
have  to  do  this  to  cover  their  storage 
costs  and  the  farmers  in  my  area  are 
paying  18  or  19  percent  interest.  If  the 
elevator  carmot  deliver  grain  at  the  spe- 
cified time,  they  are  subject  to  huge  pen- 
alties. The  big  loser  is  the  producer. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Wheat  Com- 
mission is  filing  a  proposal  for  a  vol- 
imtary  reduction  in  freight  rates  to  the 
west  coast  so  that  our  rates  would  be 
more  in  line  with  those  from  major 
winter  wheat  States  to  the  west  coast. 

There  hsis  been  a  lower  rate  from 
Kanssts  or  Nebraska  to  the  west  coast 
on  winter  wheat  for  many  years.  Dif- 
ferences from  rates  for  North  Dakota 
spring  wheat  have  increased  sharply  just 
recently.  The  North  Dakota  Wheat  Com- 
mission reports  that  single  car  rates  of 
wheat  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  are  90  cents  per 
bushel  from  Denver  compared  to  $1.38 
from  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  for  a  difference  of 
48  cents.  The  distance  from  Denver  to 
Portland  is  1,358  miles  compared  with 
1,327  miles  from  Minot.  West  coast  ship- 
ments of  grain  to  the  Republic  of  China 
would  exclude  North  Dakota  wheat  be- 
cause the  rate  difference  would  give  win- 
ter wheat  an  advantage. 

Huge  quantities  of  wheat  are  stored 
on  North  Dakota  farms  due  to  a  truck 
strike  and  the  grain  handlers  strike  at 
Duluth  and  Superior  ports  last  year. 
Added  to  this  is  the  administration's  re- 
cent embargo  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
to  Russia.  Since  the  embargo,  wheat 
prices  have  dropped  more  than  60  cents 
a  bushel,  but  the  administration  has 
failed  to  keep  their  promise  to  maintain 
prices  at  preembargo  levels. 

This  legislation  would  give  railroads 
even  greater  authority  to  increase  freight 
rates  in  inland  areas  which  are  far  from 
water  compelled  rates.  Inland  farmers 
in  North  Dakota  and  Montana  who  are 
a  long  distance  from  lower  water  navi- 
gation will  face  aa  impossible  situation 
if  railroads  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  unfair  practice  of  unreasonable  in- 
creases in  rates  where  they  have  no  com- 
petition. I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this 
bill  will  mean  even  more  exorbitant 
freight  rates  to  already  financially  hard- 
pressed  farmers  in  North  Dakota  and 
other  Upper  Midwest  States.  These  high 
freight  rates  which  are  Increasing  year 
by  year  are  making  for  an  impossible 


situation  for  farmers.  The  ability  of 
railroads  to  impose  imreasonable  freight 
rates  under  existing  law  would  be  im- 
measurably worse  under  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Smator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  very  thought- 
ful remarks  about  concerns  that  I  shared 
at  the  time  we  were  working  on  this 
legislation. 

But  I  do  feel  that  we  have  hopefully 
addressed  them  so  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing that  can  work  to  the  benefit  to  the 
small  shippers. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  hope  so. 

I  think  the  situation  in  Kansas  may 
be  better  than  ours  in  North  Dakota, 
although  the  rates  in  Kansas  are  ter- 
ribly high. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  We  hope  that 
those  concerns  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  always  worked  hard  for  more 
equity  for  farmers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  a  colloquy,  which  I 
think  has  been  agreed  upon,  between 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  manager  of  the 
bill.  The  two  amendments  I  think  will  be 
acceptable.  And  we  have  another  very 
brief  colloquy.  Unless  there  is  some  ob- 
jection, I  wish  to  proceed  with  those 
matters  now. 

Is  that  all  right  with  the  chairman? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fine. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  colloquy,  I 
wish  to  engage  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  the 
minority  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  in  a  brief  colloquy  to  discuss 
the  contract  rate  provisions  contained 
in  section  106. 

The  use  of  contract  rates  has  been  au- 
thorized to  give  the  railroads  assured 
levels  of  revenues  and  assure  shippers  of 
predictable  service  at  known  rates.  De- 
spite the  possible  utility  of  these  contract 
rates  in  many  circumstances,  I  have  se- 
rious concerns  about  the  possible  impact 
of  these  rates  upon  small  shippers,  par- 
ticularly the  small  grain  handlers,  ship- 
pers and  processors  of  Kansas  and  the 
Midwest. 

Is  it  the  imderstanding  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  contract  rates  for  the 
shipment  of  grain  could  be  lower  than 
the  published  single-car  rate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  not  clear.  Be- 
cause railroads  will  have  to  commit  to 
making  equipment  available,  these  con- 
tract rates  may  actually  be  higher  in 
most  cases.  But  it  is  possible  that  large 
grain  shippers  could  contract  for  rates 
that  would  be  less  than  the  published 
rate  because  of  the  large  volumes  they 
would  be  contracting  to  ship. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WhUe  the  effect  on  rates 
of  these  contract  rates  is  unclear,  the 
possibility  of  substantially  lower  rates 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  survival  of  the 
smaller  elevators  of  my  State.  If  a  larger 
elevator  operating  under  contract  rates 
would  save  as  much  as  2  to  5  cents  per 
bushel  in  transporting  grain,  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  from  2  to  5  cents  more  for 
that  grain  than  smaller  elevators. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  that  is  the 
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diCQcult  to  enforce  and,  therefore,  not 
useful  to  the  small  shipper.  However, 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senate  is  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  critical,  and  must  be  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  ICC.  Another  provision  that 
I  do  not  think  has  yet  been  mentioned 
is  the  provision  which  allows  small  ship- 
pers (1,000  cars  or  less)  to  contract  for 
100  percent  of  their  rail  service  needs. 
I  hope  this  will  serve  to  encourage  both 
carriers  and  small  shippers  to  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  equitable  contracts 
for  dependable  service. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas  and 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Cannon. 

I  appreciate  this  discussion  of  the  safe- 
guards included  in  this  legislation  to  pro- 
tect small  shippers,  such  as  grain  eleva- 
tors. I  think  it  is  important  that  the  ICC 
recognize  the  reasons  for  including  these 
provisions  and  the  importance  of  care- 
fully scrutinizing  possible  objections  to 
proposed  and  existing  contract  rates  and 
vigorously  enforcing  these  safeguards. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  After  a  careful  look  at  the 
implications  of  authorizing  contract 
rates,  the  committee  included  the  pro- 
visions we  have  been  discussing  for  the 
express  purpose  of  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  the  abuse  of  contract  rates.  We 
expect  the  ICC  to  take  note  of  these  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  and  actively  enforce 
them. 

I  want  to  stress  also  the  benefits  of  this 
provision  to  both  carriers  and  shippers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Nevada. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  because  of  this  concern,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  included  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisions,  retained  the  common 
carrier  obligation,  limited  the  equipment 
to  be  used  for  contract  hauling,  and  cre- 
ated an  advisory  service.  The  ICC  should 
be  aware  of  this  potential  problem,  and 
should  diligently  enforce  these  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again  let  me  thank  my  col- 
leagues because  I  think  this  legislative 
history  and  the  colloquy  we  just  had  will 
provide  that  protection  that  some  feel  is 
necessary.  I  think  this  is  outstanding 
work  done  by  the  conference  committee 
in  this  area. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1038 

(Purpose:  To  assure  projjer  consideration  of 
all  economic  factors  with  regard  to  con- 
tract rates  and  service) 

(Puroose:  To  protect  against  negative  Im- 
pacts upon  small  shippers  with  regard  to 
contract  rates) 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  two 
unprinted  amendments  and  ask  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  nimibered 
1028. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  55.  insert  the  following  between 
lines  20  and  21 :  "In  making  a  determination 
under  clause  (ill)  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  difference  between  contract 
rates  and  published  single  car  rates.". 

On  page  58,  line  8,  strike  "and". 

On  page  58,  line  10,  strike  "contracts." 
and  substitute  "contracts;  and". 

On  page  58,  insert  the  following  between 
lines  10  and  11: 

"'(3)  assess  the  Impact  on  competition 
among  shippers  of  variations  between  con- 
tract rates  for  various  shipments  and  the 
published  single  car  rates  and  submit  a  re- 
port on  such  Impact  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section.' ". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Because  of  the  concerns  we 
have  been  discussing.  I  am  proposing  two 
changes  in  section  106  which  would  fur- 
ther protect  small  shippers  against  the 
possible  dangers  of  contract  rates. 

My  first  amendment  would  require  the 
Commission  to  consider  the  variation 
between  contract  rates  and  published 
rates  in  assessing  whether  a  contract 
rate  constitutes  destructive  competition. 

My  second  amendment  requires  the 
contract  rate  advisory  service  to  assess 
the  impact  on  competition  of  vsulations 
between  contract  rates  and  published 
single-car  rates  and  report  to  Congress 
within  15  months  of  enactment.  Since  it 
will  take  about  1  year  for  contract 
rates  to  be  Instituted,  this  assessment 
will  be  due  about  90  days  after  contract 
rates  become  effective.  This  assessment 
should  consider  the  potential  problems 
we  have  been  discussing.  In  light  of 
the  discussion  we  have  just  had  about 
the  fears  many  in  my  State  have  about 
possible  impacts  of  contract  rates,  I 
would  hope  that  these  amendments 
would  be  accepted.  They  do  not  hamper 
the  goals  of  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
authorizing  contract  rates.  They  merely 
provide  additional  safeguards. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  find  no 
problem  with  the  amendments.  They 
would  be  acceptable  to  me. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back?  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
matter  concerning  the  ICC  investigation 
of  complaints  many  small  shippers  face 
persistent  problems  and  obstacles  in 
receiving  rail  service.  Often  these  prob- 
lems prompt  them  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  Commission  has  the  authority  and 
ability  to  investigate  these  shippers' 
complaints? 

Mr.  CANNON.  You  are  correct.  Under 
the  common  carrier  obligation  provision 
(49  U.S.C.  1101).  The  ICC  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  look  Into  complaints  it  receives 
from  rail  users. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  contacted  by 
shippers  in  my  State  of  Kansas  who  are 
concerned  that  the  Commission  follow 
through  with  these  investigations,  and 
not  merely  answer  the  complaint  and 
drop  it  in  a  file.  Is  it  your  understanding 
that  under  existing  law  the  Commission 
is  to  investigate  every  complaint  it  re- 
ceives, and  take  whatever  action  it  finds 
appropriate  to  address  the  problem' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  the  Commission  is 
expected  to  seriously  look  into  all  of  the 
complaints  it  receives. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  again,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  their  considera- 
tion of  these  problems. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield' 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  an  ade- 
quate, affordable,  and  reliable  transpor- 
tation network  is  an  essential  ingredient 
for  the  economic  health  of  New  England 
Maine's  agricultural  economy  is  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  transportation  consid- 
erations because  of  its  relatively  isolated 
geographical  location  and  low  density  of 
economic  acUvity. 

The  major  agricultural  products  now 
hauled  by  the  Maine  railroads  are  com 
and  soybean  meal  for  use  in  Maine  live- 
stock industries.  The  poultry  industry, 
our  largest  user  of  livestock  feed— con- 
suming more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  feed  grain  each  year— is  al- 
most wholly  dependent  on  rail  imports 
from  the  midwestem  grain  belt.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  our  grain  is  imported 
more  than  90  percent  of  which  is  shipped 
by  rail.  For  this  reason,  Maine  poultry- 
men  are  highly  sensitive  to  all  factors 
anectmg  transportation,  especially  rail 

^rtl?-^-^^^uP°""'^  industry  experiences 
periodic  shortages  of  railcars,  and  un- 
reasonable transit  times. 

Since  local  storage  faculties  do  not  per- 
mit more  than  3  to  5  days  of  reserve 
gram  supply,  any  disruption  of  rail  ship- 
ments can  have  a  disastrous  effect  Dur- 

Mfn^'^^^^l*''''*'"^'  ^"^  cars  from  the 
Midwest  have  sometimes  been  enroute 
norm«?°.  days-three  to  four  times  the 
normal  transit  time.  And  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  broiler  and  layer  flocks  is 
extremely  vulnerable  to  inconsistencies 
in  the  availabUity  of  feed. 
Last  week,  events  in  Maine  brought  to 


the  attention  of  this  body  the  ecMiomic 
problems  of  my  State's  potato  producers. 
Uke  their  counterparts  in  the  potato  in- 
dustry, Maine  poultrymen  now  face  a 
growing  threat  to  their  economic  viabil- 
ity because  of  worsening  transportation 
and  energy  problems. 

Several  months  ago,  one  of  Maine's 
largest  broiler  processors  commenced 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  citing  feed 
transportation  costs  as  a  major  cause  of 
its  decline.  Hundreds  of  jobs  are  in  jeop- 
ardy, both  as  a  direct  and  indirect  re- 
sult of  this  action.  Two  other  Maine 
poultry  firms  have  undertaken  recent  ex- 
pansion— not  in  New  England,  but  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  where  the 
feed  grain  transportation  outlook  is  more 
favorable.  Maine's  present  position  as 
one  of  the  largest  broiler  producing 
States  in  the  Nation  is  threatened  largely 
by  Federal  transportation  policies  which 
continue  to  discriminate  against  the 
region. 

Some  changes  in  transportation  costs 
are  borne  equally  by  all  producers  re- 
gardless of  their  location.  The  rising 
costs  of  energy,  for  example,  are  reflected 
in  higher  grain  costs  to  the  producers 
and,  finally,  to  the  consumer.  This  ex- 
pense, however,  is  a  factor  with  which 
producers  must  deal  regardless  of  the 
region  of  the  country  they  operate  in. 
Other  transportation  costs,  however,  are 
not  equally  borne  by  producers  through- 
out the  country  and,  in  fact,  substan- 
tial and  even  crucial  differences  exist  be- 
tween the  transportation  costs  borne  by 
New  England  producers  and  by  their 
competitors  in  the  Southwest. 

For  years,  the  New  England  poultry 
industry,  supported  by  the  New  England 
Congressional  Caucus,  has  protested  to 
the  ICC  concerning  disparities  in  rates 
which  New  England  feed  grain  users 
pay  compared  to  those  paid  in  the  South- 
east. Since  1972.  the  disparity  in  freight 
rates  between  New  England  and  other 
regions  has  widened  alarmingly,  almost 
doubling.  Yet,  the  ICC  response  to  this 
obvious  threat  to  the  viability  of  the 
New  England  poultry  industry  has  been 
inadequate. 

The  most  recent  rate  increase  has 
created  a  disparity  in  shipping  costs  of 
$10  to  $15  per  ton  between  southern  and 
northeastern  producers,  further  adding 
to  the  economic  disadvantages  facing 
the  poultry  industry  of  my  State  and 
other  areas  in  New  England.  While  I 
recognize  the  need  of  the  Nation's  rail 
carriers,  and  particularly  the  eastern 
carriers,  for  increased  revenue,  annual 
rate  increases  on  a  flat  percentage  basis 
are  destroying  what  was  once  a  viable 
New  England  industry. 

While  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  spon- 
sored legislation  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Rural  Transportation  Advi- 
sory Task  Force.  At  my  request,  the  task 
force  held  a  hearing  in  Portland,  Maine, 
on  July  31,  1979,  to  examine  such  prob- 
lems as  br-anch  line  abandonments,  rail 
regulatory  reform,  boxcar  shortages,  the 
economics  of  unit  trains,  and  water, 
highway,  and  air  transportation  prob- 
lems facing  agriculture. 
On  January  1.  1980.  the  task  force 
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submitted  its  final  report  to  the  House 
ajad  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  and 
the  ICC.  Recognizing  the  problems  fac- 
mg  captive  shippers,  such  as  New  Eng- 
land poultry  producers,  the  task  force 
concluded  that  rail  service  and  rates 
should  be  provided  under  three  options- 
negotiated  contracts,  regulated  con- 
tracts, and  common-carriage  service 

The  option  of  a  regulated  contract 
holds  promise  for  alleviating  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  New  England  poultry 
industry    because    producers    would    be 
able  to  petition  the  ICC  for  unit  train 
rates.  In  past  years,  the  New  England 
poultry  producers  have  been  urging  the 
railroads  to  offer  unit  train  rates  for  the 
transporting  of  feed  grains.  The  use  of 
a  unit  train  would  not  only  reduce  the 
present  disparity  of  feed  gram  rates,  but 
would  insure  the  economic  feasibility  of 
privately  owned  feed  grain  storage  fa- 
culties, which  would  provide  an  added 
measure  of  protection  against  emergency 
situations  which  might  Jeopardize  the 
deUvery  of  feed  grains  to  Now  England. 
I  recognize  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  examine  the  task  force 
recommendations  during  its  lengthy  de- 
liberations on  this  bUl.  Because  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  carefuUy  assess  the  impU- 
cations  and  effects  of  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendations, I  do  not  intend  to  take 
any  action  today  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  implementing  these  recommen- 
dations. Since  the  other  body  has  not 
acted  on  this  bUl  yet,  I  am  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  the  task  force  reownmenda- 
tions  wUl  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
serve before  final  action  is  completed  on 
this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late  for  the 
New  England  poultry  industry.  With- 
out immediate  attention  to  its  increas- 
ingly serious  transportation  and  energy 
problem,  this  once  strong  New  England 
mdustry  faces  virtually  certein  econom- 
ic extinction. 

In  the  coming  months,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  a  joint 
effort  to  examine  and  resolve  the  pUght 
of  the  New  England  poultry  industry. 

I  am  confident  these  efforts  will  suc- 
ceed. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1039 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  base  rate 
used  to  compute  future  cost-Justlfled  in- 
creases shall  not  Include  any  seasonal  in- 
creases or  surcharges) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1029. 

On  page  48.  line  4.  strike  the  8emIc<^on 
after  "commodity"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ":  And  Provided  Further. 
That  such  base  rate  shall  not  include  any 
rates  authorized  imder  section  ill  of  thla 
Act;". 
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provision  is  intended  to  make 
the  base  rate  shall  not  in- 
sensitive or  seasonal 
in  effect  at  the  time 
the  base  rate, 
appreciated  very  much  if 
could  be  accepted  by  the 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
Senator  Cochran's  amend- 
to  insure  that  tempo- 
caused  by  seasonal  rates  or 
are  not  taken  into  ac- 
delermining  base  rates  under 
Vhile  I  believe  the  provision 
as  reported  out  of  commit- 
been   informed   that   this 
not  have  a  major  impact. 
( ircumstances,  I  will  reluc- 
the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remain- 
Mr.  President,  I  yield 
refciainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
iianager,  the  Senator  from 


PREJ IDING 


OFFICER.  All  time 
Ided  back.  Without  objec- 
amfendment  is  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1030 

(Purpose:    Tc    allow   a  reasonable   time  for 
abar  donment  proceedings) 

Mr.  COCI  :RAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  am<  ndment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  imm<  diate  consideration. 

The  PRJISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Durkin  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  1030. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  76.  strike  line  6. 

On  page  76.  strike  lines  9  and  10. 

On  page  76,  line  11,  strike  "(B)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(A) ". 

On  page  76.  line  13,  strike  "(C)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(B)". 

On  page  76,  line  15,  strike  "(D)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(C)". 

On  page  77,  line  1.  strike  "(E)"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  substitute  "D". 

Beginning  on  line  14,  page  77,  strike  out 
through  line  2,  page  79. 

On  page  79.  line  3,  strike  "(4)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(3)". 

On  page  79,  line  18.  strike  "(5)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(4)". 

On  page  79.  line  19,  strike  "(4)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(3)". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  significant  issues  of  rate 
increases  and  deregulation  of  rail  car- 
riers addressed  in  S.  1946,  another  ma- 
jor change  in  the  law  relative  to  the 
abandonment  process  is  also  a  part  of 
this  legislation.  My  amendment  would 
correct  what  I  believe  to  be  a  serious 
problem  in  the  committee  bill  which  if 
adopted  would  significantly  shorten  the 
process  under  which  abandonment  pro- 
ceedings are  now  carried  out.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  amend  sections  10903 
and  10904  of  title  49  U.S.C.  to  set  a 
much  more  compressed  time  frame  im- 
der  which  abandonment  applications 
will  be  considered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  in  so  doing, 
will  put  a  much  greater  burden  on  those 
communities.  States  and  shippers  who 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  joining 
together  to  make  a  case  in  opposition  to 
an  abandonment. 

Under  the  existing  law,  adequate  time 
is  provided  to  protestants  to  compile  the 
necessary  data  to  challenge  an  abandon- 
ment or  to  work  out  alternative  meth- 
ods of  financing  and  operating  a  line 
to  be  abandoned.  All  rail  carriers  are 
now  required  to  have  on  file  a  system 
diagram  map  showing  the  lines  they 
have  under  review  in  four  categories. 
Category  1  lists  the  carrier's  lines  which 
it  will  seek  to  abandon  within  3  years. 
Category  2  lists  all  lines  under  study 
which  may  be  subject  to  future  aban- 
donment applications.  Category  3  con- 
sists of  all  lines  for  which  the  carrier 
has  actually  filed  an  abandonment  ap- 
plication with  the  Commission.  Cate- 
gory 4  lists  the  csuriers  lines  that  are 
being  operated  imder  the  rail  service 
continuation  provisions  of  the  3-R  Act. 

Several  major  protections  are  provided 
to  communities  and  shippers  who  may 
face  the  loss  of  rail  service  under  the 
current  law.  There  is  now  provided  a  4- 
month  limitation  on  moving  a  line  from 
category  1  to  category  3.  That  is,  if  a 


State,  political  subdivision  or  significant 
user  of  a  line  opposes  the  abandonment 
of  a  line,  the  line  must  have  been  listed 
in  category  1  for  at  least  4  months  prior 
to  an  abandonment  application  being 
filed.  In  addition,  a  carrier  must  file  no- 
tice of  intent  to  abandon  within  30  days 
prior  to  actual  filing  of  the  abandonment 
application,  and  the  abandonment  appli- 
cation cannot  be  filed  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  the  proposed  effective  date  of 
the  abandonment. 

If  a  protest  is  filed,  the  Commission 
must  order  an  investigation  within  55 
days  from  the  date  the  application  for 
abandonment  is  filed.  If  an  investigation 
is  to  be  conducted,  the  Commission  shall 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  any  part  of 
the  abandonment  or  discontinuance  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  allow  it  to 
complete  the  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  the  law  that  allow  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  those  about  to  lose  rail 
service  to  have  their  case  heard  should  be 
preserved.  The  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee's bill  in  section  102  would  not,  in  my 
view  and  that  of  my  constituents,  who 
are  now  faced  with  a  loss  of  rail  service, 
provide  an  adequate  period  of  time  to 
make  their  case.  The  committee  bill 
would  compress  the  total  time  frame  for 
abandonments  which  are  opposed  to  a 
total  of  only  9  months. 

As  I  understand  the  committee  bill, 
this  is  accomplished  by  several  signifi- 
cant changes  in  current  law.  No  longer 
would  a  60-day  period  be  required  be- 
tween the  date  an  application  is  filed 
and  its  effective  date.  Further,  when  a 
protest  is  received,  the  Commission 
would  be  limited  to  45  days  in  deter- 
mining whether  an  investigation  is 
needed.  If  the  Commission  decides  to 
investigate,  the  committee  bill  would 
limit  the  investigation  to  135  days  and 
require  a  final  decision  within  165  days, 
and  even  if  this  decision  is  appealed,  the 
final  decision  must  be  issued  within  255 
days  of  the  date  of  the  application. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  today  would  negate  these 
drastic  changes  in  the  current  law  where 
abandonment  applications  are  chal- 
lenged by  communities,  States,  and  ship- 
pers dependent  upon  rail  service.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  rail  mileage 
that  is  now  listed  in  category  1 — to  be 
abandoned  within  3  years — we  must  in- 
sure that  those  communities  in  this 
country  who  are  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  make  their  cases  against  aban- 
donments have  sufiBcient  time  to  find 
alternative  financing  and  means  of  oper- 
ating these  lines.  In  many  cases,  service 
can  be  provided  by  short-line  railroads, 
but  to  accomplish  the  negotiations  and 
arrangements  to  bring  in  outside  opera- 
tors requires  tremendous  resources  and 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
problems  that  have  been  encountered  by 
communities  outside  of  my  own  State 
in  attempting  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  loss  of  rail  service.  How- 
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ever  I  have  become  famiUar  with  this  in  a  catastrophic  way  the  economy  of  the  abandoned  within  3  vears  as  of  October 
problem  in  MissUsippi.  state  of  Mississippi.  It  will  set  back  eco-  1,  197^  Of  c5m^  ^rf  hav?^^ 
As  I  said  this  amendment  relates  nomic  development  efforts  20  years  or  changes  in  the  system  diagram  mans  as 
to  the  abandonment  provisions  of  the  more  in  these  towns  and  communities  ra^ads  ha^e  movS  SSnS  to« 
bill  before  the  Senate.  When  the  RaU-  that  are  served  by  the  railroad.  from  ^te^fir  H  wSch  indiS  thS 
road -Transportation  Policy  Act  was  pro-  I  bring  that  up  not  as  a  reason  to  say  are  unde77tudy  and  mayT  subLt  to 
posed  by  the  committee,  it  involved  more  that  abandonments  ought  not  to  be  per-  future  abandonment  to  ^t«iS  L 
than  just  the  issue  of  rate  flexibility,  mitted  under  proper  circumstances,  but  which  indicates  that  they  will  be  subject 
TTiere  are  some  very  significant  changes  if  we  do  not  wateh  out,  we  are  going  to  to  abandonment  application  within  3 
MM  Zf^i  abandonment  process  in  the  streamline  the  procedures  so  much  that  years.  Since  the  October  1979  compilings 
,„™  ^  *L^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^"  existmg  we  shaU  not  permit  affected  communi-  by  the  Commission,  the  total  mS^ 
^w  affected  commumties— communities,  ties.  States,  or  shippers  time  to  find  al-  in  category  I  in  Mississippi  has  increased 
States  and  shippers  which  have  an  inter-  temative  means  of  transportation,  to  be  from  100  mUes,  which  is  shown  on  that 
est  in  the  rail  transportation  system  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  rights  listing  to  over  400  miles  So  I  caution 
which  may  be  subject  to  an  abandon-  under  the  law,  if  we  just  give  them  such  the  Members  who  may  be  reviewing  that 
ment— have  a  right  to  protest  and  con-  a  short  period  of  time  within  which  to  listing  to  decide  the  impact  of  abandon- 
test  the  abandonment  before  the  Inter-  assess  the  economic  impact  and  do  all  ments  in  their  own  States  that  that  is 
state  Commerce  Commission.  One  of  the  the  other  things  they  have  to  do  in  order  as  of  October  1  and  those  mileage  figures 
key  issues,  Mr.  President,  in  determining  to  be  able  to  respond  effectively  to  an  may  be  substantially  greater  now  than 
whether  or  not  the  ICC  decides  that  an     application  for  abandonment.  they  were  then. 

abandonment  can  be  permitted  is  the        At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  to  show  Two  lines  that  are  listed  in  category 

issue  of  the  economic  impact  that  that     what  an  impact  nationwide  the  abandon-  i  jn  our  State  have  created  very  serious 

abandonment  whould  have  on  the  com-     ments  may  have  on  the  entire  economy  problems.  I  mentioned  the  Illinois  Cen- 

munity  or  State  or  shippers  who  are  in-     of  our  country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tral  Gulf  Line  that  goes  from  Bemis 

volved.  Existing  law  gives  opportunities     to  have  printed  at  this  point  a  listing  by  Tenn..  to  Ackerman  Miss  That  is  right 

which  are  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to     State  of  rail  line  mileage  in  category  1.  in   the  heart   of   our  State    There   is 

these  interests  to  make  their  case— not     This  category  relates  to  lines  which  are  another    line    that    goes    from    Bemis 

only  to  make  their  case  before  the  In-     to  be  abandoned  within  3  years  imder  Tenn    to  Water  Valley  Junction   Miss' 

teretate  Commerce  Commission,  but  a     the  rules  and  law  as  they  now  exist.  That  is  an  equally  important  segment 

sufHcient  period  of  time  to  determine        There  being  no  objection,  the  material  of  that  railroad's  lines  that  serve  our 

whether  or  not  they  want  to  try  to  get     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  state.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

another  rail  company  or  another  busi-     as  foUows:  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 

ness  entity  to  obtain  the  line  and  equip-     Mileage  carrier  will  seek  to  abandon  within  summary  of  the  features  Of  the  eco- 

ment  that  is  being  abandoned  or  to  ex-                             three  years  noniic  base  data  relating  to  these  aban- 

H««  fv,  f  ™    K^  modes  of  transporta-     .,ftf«^                                              ,,  ^^  donments.  which  will  be  addressed  in 

tion  thatmay^  available.                            ^^bama 21.76  ^    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

S^c^^rt^Zli f^^  '^^^-l.     Ar!^^.::::::::::::::::::::::::    «;?§  -mere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 

biirhow^Jp^iS;^S.«fHi^%Hr'"'"^H     California 41400  mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

bm.  however,  Mr.  President,  this  period     Connecticut 2.60  Record,  as  foUows: 

of  time  dunng  which  one  may  contest,     Delaware 9.39  "**-"""•»*  ^"""**=>- 

assess    the    economic    impact,    explore     Florida... 203.24  smttuMr 

alternative  means  of  transportation,  try     Georgia 21. 10  iNimoDXTcnoir 

to  see  whether  or  not  the  State  or  local     ^o''* 1.838.24  The  proposed  abandonment  of  the  ICORB 

government  entities  can  provide  assist-     "^° 134.77  Une  from  Bemis.  Tennessee  to  Ackerman. 

ance,    is   shortened    to   9   months.    The     ""'?°*^ 844.25  Mississippi   win   more   than   likely   have  a 

nrnKiom  niitv.  *Ki.   »*•_  n -J     4.    •    ii.  I     Indiana 330.83  very  strong  adverse  economic  Impact  on  the 

problem  with  this  Mr.  President,  is  that     ^^^^^ _            ,gg  ^^  economy  of  the  raUroad  corridor  This  cor- 

inis  IS  just  too  short  a  period  of  time     Kentucky  146.02  rldor  area  includes  eight  counties  m  Ten- 

withm  which  communities,  shippers,  and     Louisiana  112.31  nessee  and  Mississippi,  including:  Choctaw. 

States  which  may  be  affected  by  aban-     Massachusetts 67.80  Webster,  Chickasaw,  Pontotoc.  Union.  Tip- 

donment  procedure  can  try  to  respond  in     Maryland   11.01  pah,  Hardeman,  and  Madison.  The  total  eco- 

an   effective   way   to    an    abandonment     Maine 25.38  nomlc  impact  win  be  exhibited  in  a  "rlpple* 

petition.  My  amendment  seeks  to  keep     Michigan 404.67  or  "domino"  effect  beginning  with  a  dia- 

thp  innr  qc  it  ic  nrifVi  ••oc^rvo/.f  *«  4.i»<>4^nui>„     Minnesota ..      927.07  placement  or  loss  of  employment  In  all  sec- 

f^l»Mi^h^fT^^nn^?^^^^^^     Missouri II..      359. 0(^  tors.    especlaUy    agrlcultu^l    and    natural 

for  action  by  the  ICC  m  respect  of  con-     Mississippi 100  30  resourceTand  culmlnaung  In  a  loas  of  labor 

tested  Claims.  There  is  no  effort  and  no     Montana 264.05  and   proprietor's   income,   labor   force,   per 

intent  by  the  offering  of  this  amendment     North  Carolina 139.84  capita  income,  and  possibly  popuIaUon.  In 

to  frustrate  the  uncontested  filings  of     North  Dakota 418. 60  general  economic   growth  and  even  main- 
abandonment  applications.                                Nebraska ..       140  40  tenance  win  suffer.  This  study  will  examine 

To   cite   an   example,   Mr.    President,     ^ew  Hampshire 74.06  the  demographic  characUiristlcs  of  the  cor- 

which  is  close  to  thV  Stato  nf   Mi«i«!       ^ew  Jersey... 2.  80  "dor  area  and  the  possible  economic  impact 

wiiicn  IS  Close  to  ine  btate  or  Missis-     jj       y  ^  „,   the  abandonment  of  a  major  mode  of 

sippi— it   involves    my   State   now— the     ohio i::::::::""'"      16623  freight  transportation. 

Ilimois  Central  and  Gulf  merged  a  few     Oklahoma 118.  29  Any  dependence  upon  this  study  should 

years  ago  with  what  is  called  the  GM&O     Pennsylvania I66.  72  be  tempered  with  the  realization  that  it  is 
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out  new  rail  lines  on  which  to  ship  their 
goods  (rail  transportation  is  the  most  eco- 
nomically feasible  mode  for  transportation 
of  raw  timber  commodities).  This  will 
Increase  their  transportation  costs,  affect 
Jobs  adversely,  and  possibly  eradicate  many 
small  and  large  timber  and  piUpwood 
industries. 

This  section  will  discuss  the  possible 
impacts  the  rail  line  abandonment  will  have 
on  population  growth,  labor  force  growth, 
employment,  personal  income  (particularly 
disposable  income) ,  tax  revenue,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  other  factors  which 
make  up  the  local  economy. 

POPULATION    ANALYSIS 

Population  trends  for  the  six  county  cor- 
ridor area  indicate  that  three  of  the  coun- 
ties have  had  significant  population  growth 
since  1970 — Tippah  at  15.7  percent,  Ponto- 
toc at  11.2  percent,  and  Union  at  10.5  percent. 
Projections  show  four  counties  to  have  pop- 
ulations over  20,000  persons  in  the  year 
2000. 

Population  Increases  correlate  directly  vrtth 
the  availability  of  Jobs  and  other  amenities 
in  an  area.  The  loss  of  the  rail  line  In  these 
counties  will  affect  present  and  potential 
Jobs  and  Job  opportunities,  thus  Increasing 
the  possibility  for  population  loss.  A  loss  of 
population  will,  of  course,  affect  tax  revenues 
of  all  kinds — ad  valorem  property  and  per- 
sonal, sales,  income,  etc.  and  will  also  affect 
revenue  sharing  monies  and  the  general 
vitality  of  the  corridor  area.  The  effect  will 
be  partlciUarly  felt  by  the  32,396  persons 
between  15  and  44  who  make  up  the  labor 
market  In  those  counties. 

LABOR   FORCE   AND   EMPLOYMENT 

The  most  direct  effect  will  be  felt  by  the 
41,370  persons  who  make  up  the  labor  force 
In  those  six  counties  (those  who  have  or  are 
searching  for  employment) .  The  abandon- 
ment will  also  be  directly  experienced  by  the 
approximately  35,130  persons  presently  em- 
ployed In  the  corridor  area.  At  present  the 
average  unemployment  rate  In  the  area  is 
6.4  percent.  Individual  county  employment 
rates  range  from  4.9  percent  in  Pontotoc 
County  to  7.5  percent  in  Chickasaw  County. 

The  distribution  of  employment  In  the 
counties  indicates  the  possible  Impact  of  loss 
of  Jobs  to  the  economy.  Although  agricul- 
tural products  are  primary  users  of  the  rail 
form  of  transportation,  the  loss  of  the  line 
will  not  directly  affect  major  Job  loss  in  the 
corridor  area  as  greatly  as  some  other  sec- 
tors of  employment.  This  is  due  to  the  de- 
creased use  of  human  resources  In  agrlcul- 
tiu-e.  It  will,  however,  indirectly  affect  the 
Jobs  of  those  who  sell  farm  equipment,  and 
food  and  fiber,  among  others,  as  well  as  con- 
sumers who  will  face  even  higher  prices.  In 
this  six  county  area  agriculture  accounts  for 
about  three  percent  (3  percent)  of  the  total 
employment.  Manufacturing  Industries  em- 
ploy on  the  average  54  percent  of  all  em- 
ployed In  the  corridor  area.  The  percentage  is 
as  high  as  63.6  percent  In  Pontotoc  County 
and  as  low  as  46.1  percent  In  Choctaw 
County. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  which  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  dis- 
posable Income,  employs  over  25  percent 
(average)  of  the  total  employed  In  the  cor- 
ridor. The  Service  and  Miscellaneous  sector 
employs  almost  21  percent  and  will  cer- 
talnlv  feel  the  pinch  with  a  loss  of  dispos- 
able income. 

Government  and  government  enterprl-^s 
employ  a  great  many  people  in  this  area.  In 
Webster  County  almost  50  percent  of  all  non- 
manufacturing  employment  Is  In  the  govern- 
ment sector.  Personal  income  figures  indi- 
cate that  state  and  local  government  Income 
accounts  for  78.8  percent  of  all  Income  from 


government  employment.  The  loss  of  tax 
revenues  would  of  course  decrease  the  op- 
erating budgets  of  most  of  the  counties  and 
cities  in  this  area,  demanding  decreases  In 
labor  expenditures  and  possible  cuts  In 
service. 

The  labor  force,  and  employment  have 
Increased  in  all  areas  except  agriculture  since 
1970,  an  expected  trend.  The  increased  mech- 
anization has  Increased  yields  and  revenue 
but  decreased  need  for  human  resources. 
Some  Increases  worth  noting  are  the  110.4 
percent  Increase  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment In  Pontotoc  County  In  the  eight  year 
period  (1970-1978).  The  construction  Indus- 
try registered  dramatic  Increases  In  employ- 
ment. Transportation  and  public  utilities 
had  the  most  sporadic  growth — from  no 
change  In  Choctaw  Coimty  to  a  60  percent 
Increase  In  Tippah  County  and  a  27.3  percent 
decrease  in  Union  County. 

The  stable  and  consistent  increases  in  em- 
ployment of  most  sectors  indicates  good  over- 
all growth — growth  which  will  cease  or  down- 
turn with  the  loss  of  a  major  form  of  freight 
transportation. 

The  Mississippi  State  Rail  Plan  (1978)  Indi- 
cates that  for  the  year  1976  Lumber  or  Wood 
Product  shippers  used  the  majority  of  car- 
loads (132,900)  shipped  the  greatest  tonnage 
(8,187,900  tons)  and  produced  the  greatest 
revenue  ($51,310,800)  In  the  state.  It  Is  esti- 
mated from  the  shipper's  list  and  manufac- 
turers' data  that  approximately  eleven  (very 
low  estimate)  Industries  In  the  corridor  area, 
employing  about  233  people,  are  directly  In- 
volved In  the  production  or  hauling  of  Lum- 
ber or  Wood  Products.  Pulpwood  and  Paper 
Products,  also  a  major  industry  in  the  area, 
were  responsible  for  41,700  carloads,  (9.6  per- 
cent of  total)  2,013,700  tons  (82  percent), 
and  $38."214,300  In  revenue  (14.0  percent). 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products,  Food  and 
Eandred  Products,  Farm  Products  and  Furni- 
ture and  Fixtures  are  also  sectors  well  repre- 
sented in  the  corridor  area  who  made  the 
top  ten  Mississippi  commodities  shipped  by 
rail  in  1976. 

AORICtTLTTJRAL    IMPACT 

The  "corridor  area"  Is  not  totally  agri- 
culturally homogenous,  but  does  share  a 
common  Interest  in  some  crop  production, 
especially  soybeans,  and  forest  products. 
Choctaw  and  Webster  Counties  appear  to  be 
the  largest  producers  of  raw  forest  products, 
particularly  pvUpwood.  In  1977  Choctaw 
County  drained  over  65,000  cords  of  pine 
and  hardwood  from  that  county's  forests. 
Webster  County  removed  over  40,000  cords. 
These  counties  also  rank  high  In  timber  pro- 
duction with  Choctaw  producing  20,462  (mil- 
lion board  measure)  and  Webster  11,895  (mil- 
lion board  measure) .  In  1979  Choctaw  County 
had  183,600  acres  of  land  In  forestry  cultiva- 
tion and  Webster  County  had  approximately 
145.000  acres.  In  all  the  counties  forestry 
Is  an  Important  contributor  to  the  economy. 
In  all  counties  well  over  600,000  acres  are 
In  forestry  cultivation.  Severance  tax  reve- 
nues totaled  $84,125.77  for  the  six  counties 
m  1977. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  unnecessarily  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  dwell  on  these  two  matters.  So,  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  along,  T  have  had 
that  material  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  about  the  necessity  to  be 
sure  that  we  have  a  protection  written 
in  this  bill  for  communities  such  as  those 
along  these  lines  that  I  am  discussing. 

The  examples  I  have  discussed  here 
today  reflect  only  part  of  the  national 
problem.  As  railroads  seek  to  abandon 
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What  they  determine  to  be  unprofitable 
lines  in  the  years  ahead,  we  will  see  more 
and  more  communities  faced  with  the 
loss  of  jobs  and  industry.  I  believe  that 
railroads  should  be  provided  an  adequate 
return  on  their  investment;  however,  we 
must  insure  that  communities  and  towns 
are  not  arbitrarily  cut  off  from  rail  serv- 
ice without  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
contest  the  loss  with  the  Commission  or 
to  find  alternative  financing  and  means 
to  operate  lines  that  are  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  some  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  take  their  place. 

My  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  the  abandonment  process  in  cases 
where  the  abandonment  is  protested 
would  provide  the  necessary  opportunity 
and  give  affected  communities  and  ship- 
pers the  time  they  need. 

The  amendment  would  leave  intact 
those  provisions  of  existing  law  setting 
out  the  procedures  to  be  followed  where 
proposed  abandonments  are  contested. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  not  argu- 
ing the  procedural  matters  of  abandon- 
ment. He  is  arguing  the  validity  of  the 
abandonment  itself,  the  determination 
that  an  abandonment  should  be  made. 

The  abandonment  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  designed  to  accomplish  two  major 
objectives:  Significantly  reducing  the 
time  spent  processing  such  cases  at  the 
Commission  and  improving  the  process 
by  which  abandoned  lines  can  be  sub- 
sidized. No  changes  are  made  in  the 
standards  under  which  the  ICC  decides 
whether  or  not  to  grant  the  abandon- 
ment of  railroad  lines. 

The  Senator  is  simply  arguing  they 
should  not  abandon  some  lines,  they 
ought  to  continue  service. 

But  in  the  committee  hearings,  Mr. 
President,  there  was  no  opposition  to 
these  procedural  reforms  the  committee 
adopted.  For  abandonment  applications 
which  are  opposed,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  decide  the  cases 
within  9  months  instead  of  the  2  or 
3  years — or  even  more — it  now  takes. 
These  procedural  reforms  will  benefit 
everyone — for  neither  the  communities 
involved  nor  the  railroads  benefit  from 
protracted  litigation.  The  Cochran 
amendment  would  eliminate  these  pro- 
cedural reforms  and  abandonment  cases 
would  continue  to  be  as  long  and  expen- 
sive as  they  now  are. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  neither 
S.  1946  nor  the  Cochran  amendment 
would  alter  the  substantive  legal  stand- 
ards imder  which  abandonment  cases 
are  decided.  The  only  question  is  how 
long  it  takes  to  make  the  decision.  Be- 
cause procedural  reform  is  long  over- 
due, this  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  tnring  to 
do  in  this  bill  is  the  adoption  of  proce- 
dural reforms  to  help  make  it  more 
favorable  than  it  is  today. 


We  should  not  be  rolling  the  clock 
back  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  am  very  aware  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  which 
he  has  addressed. 

The  State  of  Kansas  is  presently 
plagued  with  a  total  cessation  of  service 
of  one  of  the  major  carriers  of  the  Mid- 
west— the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Re- 
cently, the  Northeast  and  the  Northwest 
suffered  a  serious  blow  with  massive 
abandonments  by  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road. 

Stretching  out  the  time  to  make  a 
case  against  an  abandonment  does  noth- 
ing more  than  prolong  the  inevitable. 

I  think  that  making  a  railroad  line 
operate  that  desires  to  abandon  for  2 
or  3  years  is  a  case  that  is  going  to  not 
only  add  a  financial  drain  to  the  rail- 
road and  deprive  it  of  needed  financial 
resources,  but  it  places  an  additional 
financial  burden  on  the  shippers  along 
that  line. 

Prolonging  the  inevitable  is  not  only 
counterproductive  to  shippers  and 
States,  but,  certainly,  it  is,  I  think,  detri- 
mental to  the  railroads. 

Maintaining  the  status  quo  of  stretch- 
ing abandonment  proceedings  before  the 
ICC  for  an  average  of  2y2  years  must 
not  be  perpetuated. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi's amendment,  which  is  pending 
before  us  today,  would  do  just  that. 

When  the  Railroad  Transportation 
Policy  Act  began  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress,  it  was  essentially  a  de- 
regulation bill,  designed  to  revitalize  the 
railroads  and  help  them  aggressively 
seek  new  markets  and  growth  with  the 
economy. 

What  this  really  does  do  is  simply 
shorten  the  period  of  time  the  case  can 
be  made. 

I  think  we  have  taken  a  step,  in  this 
legislation,  that  will  be  a  productive  one 
for  both  the  railroads  and  the  shippers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  a  vital  transportation 
system,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  all 
we  can  to  strengthen  the  railroads  as 
well  as  add  protection  for  the  communi- 
ties which  will  be  losing  service. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  and  high  regard  for  the 
chairman  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  the  minority  side. 

I  am  constrained  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  only  58  percent  of  the  ap- 
plications for  abandonment  which  were 
decided  by  the  ICC  during  the  1979  calen- 
dar year  were  subject  to  contest  and. 


therefore,  would  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  procedure  that 
is  going  to  imnecessarily  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  these  applications  by  the 
ICC. 

I  cite  in  support  of  that  conclusion 
the  fact  that  of  those  applications  which 
were  contested,  or  opposed,  there  were  85 
in  all.  49  were  set  for  what  is  called  a 
modified  hearing  procedure  to  investi- 
gate, which  means  the  matter  was  han- 
dled through  exchange  of  written  docu- 
ments, without  an  oral  hearing. 

Thirty-six  of  that  number  were  han- 
dled under  the  oral  hearing  process  be- 
fore an  administrative  law  judge. 

So  out  of  a  total  of  146  abandonment 
cases,  only  36  ever  went  to  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  stage  with  all  argu- 
ments and.  basically,  a  full  fiedged  fight 
over  the  abandonment  application. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  the  usual, 
the  ordinary  abandonment  procedure. 

What  we  are  trying  to  identify  here 
is  that  unusual  set  of  circumstances  in- 
volved in  the  abandonment  process 
where  it  may  be  difflcult  to  develop  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  a  contest 
at  filing. 

I  suggest  that  even  the  railroads  would 
probably  be  hard  put  to  fuss  about  this 
kind  of  opportunity  to  have  a  full  hear- 
ing of  the  issues,  the  factors  that  are 
historically  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  determining  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  include  such  things  as  evi- 
dence of  deliberate  downgrading  of  a 
property  by  the  railroad,  availability  of 
alternative  service,  present  and  future 
traffic  potential,  economic  burden  on  the 
railroad — for  example,  cost  of  operation, 
condition  of  track,  cost  of  rehabilitaton, 
economic  viability  of  carrier. 

Community  impact  is  another  very 
critical  factor  that  is  examined  by  the 
Commissioii,  and  environmental  consid- 
erations are  looked  at. 

The  reason  I  cite  those  various  factors. 
Mr.  President  is  to  illustrate  the  com- 
plexity of  some  of  these  issues.  We  can- 
not run  out  to  the  Commission  and  say, 
"What  is  going  to  happen  to  us  if  the 
railroad  is  shut  down,"  and  everybody 
has  got  all  these  facts  and  figures  at 
their  fingertips  and  can  put  them  in  a 
pleading  and  file  it  with  the  ICC.  It  is 
not  that  simple. 

In  our  State  right  now,  there  are  meet- 
ings going  on,  economists  are  reviewing 
the  effects  of  a  proposed  abandonment, 
alternatives  are  being  studied,  with  ex- 
perts being  called  in  from  other  localities 
and  regions  where  they  have  had  experi- 
ence with  a  substantial  line  abandon- 
ment. It  is  a  complicated  ordeal. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  impose  a  9- 
month  limit  <hi  the  ICC  and  tell  the 
parties  to  this  abondment  process  that 
frcHn  the  beginning  to  the  end  they  have 
9  months,  and  the  railroad  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  accumulate  its  informa- 
tion and  its  facts  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  planning  the  abandonment,  but  if 
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So  Mr.  Cochran's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1030)  was  rej<  cted. 

Mr.  CANNCN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wps  rejected. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcxn  Texas  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1687 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  procedure  for  re- 
opening certain  established  capital  incen- 
tive rates) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1687  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President?  I 
cannot  hear  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1687. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  67,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"sections". 

On  page  68,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark  and  the  end  period. 

On  page  68,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in  the  case 
of  any  rate,  classification,  rule,  or  practice 
established  under  this  section  which  was 
contested  by  the  affected  shipper  or  shippers, 
the  Commission  shall,  upon  request  of  an 
affected  shipper,  conduct  an  investigation 
into  the  lawfulness  of  such  rate,  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  practice  in  a  proceeding,  to  be 
completed  within  180  days  of  such  request, 
In  which  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon 
the  carrier  or  carriers  participating  in  such 
rate.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  Tower  amendment  upon  which  there 
is  to  be  1 '/a  hours'  limitation  of  debate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
time  limitation,  Mr.  President.  This  is 
amendment  No.  1687.  It  is  the  only 
amendment  I  will  call  up. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
1  Vi  hours  evenly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  there  is  a  limitation  of 
1 V2  hours  on  debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that,  imless 
the  opponents  want  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  time,  this  amendment  can  probably  be 
disposed  of  in  much  less  time  than  the 
hour  and  a  half  allotted  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
amend  section  115(b)  of  the  committee 
bill,  which  deals  with  the  so-called 
capital  incentive  rate  provision  in  exist- 
ing law.  The  amendment  is  designed  to 
rectify  an  inequity  that  would  otherwise 
exist  shotild  that  section  of  the  bill  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  President,  this  Chamber  sounds 
like  a  tree  full  of  squirrels,  and  only  one 


of  them  is  in  possession  of  a  nut.  I  won- 
der if  we  could  have  a  UttJe  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  prospective  re- 
peal of  the  capital  incentive  rate  provi- 
sion, but  does  nothing  to  address  the 
problems  already  created  by  that  provi- 
sion. This  amendment  would  provide  a 
procedure  to  permit  early  review  by  the 
ICC  of  the  few  rates  already  established 
under  the  provision. 

The  amendment  would  affect  only  the 
rail  rates  already  established  under  the 
capital  incentive  rate  provision.  There 
are  only  four  such  rates  in  existence,  but 
failure  to  provide  for  review  of  these 
rates  would  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
shippers  and  electric  ratepayers  involved. 

In  a  real  sense,  this  amendment  would 
finish  the  job  begim  by  the  committee 
bill.  It  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
relief  for  those  shippers  and  ratepayers 
now  burdened  with  excessive  coal  freight 
rates  established  under  the  capital  in- 
centive rate  provision.  Without  an 
amendment  such  as  this,  ICC  review  of 
these  established  rates  would  be  pre- 
cluded for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the 
rate's  effective  date. 

The  capital  incentive  rate  provision 
became  law  as  part  of  the  1976  4-R  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  capital  incentive  rate 
provision  was  to  encourage  capital  in- 
vestment and  thus  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  railway  system.  The  provi- 
sion was  intended  to  encourage  shippers 
and  carriers  to  negotiate  rate  agree- 
ments for  innovative  services  requiring 
the  outlay  of  large  capital  investments  in 
rail-related  facilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  capital  incentive 
rate  provision  has  not  served  its  intend- 
ed purpose.  Despite  the  intent  to  facUi- 
tate  negotiated  rate  filings,  the  language 
of  the  enacted  provision  contains  no  re- 
quirement for  negotiation  and  agreement 
between  shipper  and  carrier. 

Because  of  the  way  the  capital  in- 
centive rate  provision  was  drafted  and 
has  since  been  interpreted,  a  railroad 
gains  significant  procedural  advantages 
if  a  proposed  rate  qualifies  for  treatment 
imder  this  provision  of  the  law.  ICC 
rate  review  in  these  cases  is  limited  to 
180  days,  a  relatively  short  period.  In 
addition,  the  ICC  has  construed  the  law 
to  require  that  the  burden  of  proof  in 
such  cases  be  imposed  on  the  shipper 
rather  than  the  railroad.  This  combina- 
tion makes  these  rate  proposals  unu- 
sually difficult  for  shippers  to  contest. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
railroads  involved  have  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  procedural  benefits  of  the 
capital  incentive  rate  provision.  Together 
with  their  dominance  of  the  coal  haul- 
ing market,  they  have  used  the  procedure 
as  a  weapon  to  impose  extremely  high 
freight  rates  on  captive  coal  customers 
in  these  cases. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  capital  incentive  rate  provi- 
sion has  not  achieved  its  purpose.  The 
Commerce  C<Hnmittee,  in  its  report  on 
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this  bill,  concluded  that  incentive  rates 
are  not  the  answer,  and  recommended 
repeal  of  the  provision  for  the  future. 
Among  other  things,  the  committee 
found  that  carriers  in  some  instances 
have  used  the  capital  incentive  rate  pro- 
vision to  avoid  agreements  previously 
entered  into  with  shippers. 

In  the  House,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce recently  completed  a  very 
thorough  study  of  railroad  coal  rates. 
That  study  found  that  capital  incentive 
rates  invariably  exceed  rates  approved  in 
other  individual  rate  cases  involving 
unit  train  coal  movements,  even  though 
the  applicable  ratemaking  standards  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same.  The  House 
study  concluded  that  the  capital  incen- 
tive rate  provision  impedes  sound  rate- 
making,  and  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended legislation  similar  to  this 
amendment. 

Since  enactment  of  the  4-R  Act,  only 
four  capital  incentive  rates  have  been  es- 
tablished. These  rates  involved  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  for  Arizona  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  between  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.  and  Cochise,  Ariz.:  Houston  Light- 
ing and  Power  Co.,  between  Cordero, 
Wyo.,  and  Smithers  Lake,  Tex.;  Celanese 
Chemical  Co.,  between  Hayden,  Colo., 
and  K'ngs  Mill,  Tex.:  and  Central  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  between  Axial,  Colo,  and 
Coleto  Creek,  Tex.  Each  of  these  cases 
involved  the  transportation  of  western 
coal  by  western  rail  carriers  and  each 
rate  was  approved  over  the  vigorous  op- 
position of  the  shippers. 

The  Arizona,  Houston,  and  Celanese 
coal  rate  cases  were  among  the  first  of 
the  post-OPEC  embargo  western  coal 
cases  decided  by  the  ICC.  These  cases 
were  decided  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
mission's current  coal  ratemaking  policy 
was  still  evolving. 

The  rate  methodology  approved  by  the 
ICC  in  these  early  cases  has  been  signifi- 
cantly altered  in  subsequent  rate  cases. 
In  these  subsequent  cases,  the  ICC  has 
utilized  a  rate  methodology  known  as 
the  7-percent  solution,  by  which  a 
coal  rate  is  set  at  7  percent  above  all 
the  costs  associated  with  moving  the  coal. 
Had  these  three  cases  been  decided  In 
accordance  with  the  now-prevailing  7- 
percent  solution,  the  result  would  be 
demonstrably  lower  rates.  Given  the  high 
volimae  of  coal  involved,  the  savings  to 
these  shippers  and  their  ratepayers 
would  be  substantial. 

Without  counting  the  customers  of 
Celanese,  there  are  approximately  4.5 
million  persons,  already  burdened  with 
high  utility  bills,  who  are  served  by  the 
three  electric  utilities  involved. 

The  Central  Power  &  Light,  Coleto 
Creek  rate,  although  established  under 
the  capital  incentive  provision,  is  in  a 
somewhat  different  category. 

In  that  case — and  get  this,  this  is  real- 
ly rich — the  ICC  did  not  reach  the  issue 
of  rate  reasonableness  because  it  found 
that  it  lacked  jurisdiction  to  do  so  since 
the  market  offered  substantial  competi- 


tion— ^in  the  form  of  coal  from  South 
Africa. 

In  other  words,  what  they  said  was, 
"Buy  coal  from  South  Africa  if  it  costs 
so  much  to  bring  it  in  from  Colorado," 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  will  do.  Is  it 
not  ridiculous  that  we  can  import  coal 
into  Texas  cheaper  from  South  Africa 
than  we  can  from  Colorado  simply  be- 
cause of  the  inordinately  high  freight 
rates  imposed  under  the  capital  incen- 
tive provision  of  the  previous  bill? 

This  does  nothing  for  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  I  might  add. 

Had  these  four  established  capital  in- 
centive rate  cases  been  decided  under 
another  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  they  could  be  reopened  and 
reviewed.  Because  they  were  decided  un- 
der the  capital  incentive  provision,  how- 
ever, they  are  immune  fr<Mn  challenge  or 
review  for  5  years.  Yet,  in  the  time  since 
these  rates  were  approved.  The  ICC  has 
changed  its  coal  ratemaking  policy,  and 
section  115(b)  of  the  committee  bill 
would  repeal  the  capital  incentive  rate 
provision  for  the  future. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  it 
woaM  be  grossly  unfair  to  repeal  this 
provision  prospectively  without  also  tak- 
ing action  to  provide  an  avenue  of  pos- 
sible relief  for  those  shippers  and  elec- 
tric ratepayers  now  burdened  by  capital 
incentive  rates  already  established.  This 
amendment  will  provide  this  opportunity 
for  relief. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
ICC  reopen  and  investigate  the  lawful- 
ness of  any  established  capital  incentive 
rate,  if  the  rate  was  initially  contested 
by  the  affected  shipper,  and  if  the  af- 
fected shipper  requests  that  the  case  be 
reopened.  The  ICC's  investigatory  pro- 
ceedings in  such  a  case  would  have  to 
be  completed  within  180  days,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  in  the  investigation 
would  be  upon  the  carrier. 

No  new  formula  for  rate  reasonable- 
ness would  be  prescribed  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  ICC  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  prevailing  standards  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Assuming  that  the 
ICC  would  apply  the  7-percent  solution 
now  being  utilized  by  the  Commission, 
the  result  would  be  significantly  lower 
rates  in  these  cases. 

I  fully  support  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  recommend  repeal  of  the  capital 
incentive  rate  provision.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  very  inequitable  to  take 
that  action  without  also  providing  for 
review  of  the  rates  already  established. 

This  amendment  would  cure  that  in- 
equity and  finish  the  job  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  begim. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
amendment  favorably. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  To  my  way  of  think- 


ing, it  would  be  unfair  to  repeal  the  cap- 
ital incentive  rate  provision  and  not  give 
the  four  affected  companies  some  opptw- 
tunity  to  seek  relief. 

Under  the  4-R  Act,  rates  established 
under  the  capital  incentives  section  are 
immune  from  challenge  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  This  audit  will  not  repeal  the 
rates  the  railroads  get  from  the  ICC,  it 
will  merely  afford  the  ICC  an  attempt 
to  review  the  rates  under  a  more  dereg- 
ulated climate. 

Ariz<Mia  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
one  of  the  four  companies  affected  by 
capital  rates,  serves  120,000  people.  It 
is  a  relatively  small,  nonprofit  coopera- 
tive. 

As  a  direct  result  of  rising  costs  for 
natural  gas  and  oil,  it  began  to  shift  to 
coal-fired  generators  in  the  late  seven- 
ties. AEPCO  arranged  for  a  long-term 
coal  supplv  from  a  mine  near  Gallup. 
N.  Mex.,  423  miles  northeast  of  the  Co- 
chise generating  site. 

When  it  came  time  to  deliver  the  coal, 
AEPCO  was  charged  $8.64  per  ton  in 
freight.  AEPCO  had  calculated  the  var- 
iable cost  of  the  deliveries  at  $3.31  per 
ton.  Using  AEPCO's  figures,  the  railroads 
were  permitted  a  rate  260  percent  above 
variable  costs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  pegged  the  variable 
costs  at  $5.44.  Using  this  figure,  the  rev- 
enue ton-cost  ratio  was  159  percent. 

I  might  add  the  ICC's  rules  under  the 
capital  rate  provision  were  sustained  in 
the  courts. 

Because  we  are  establishing  a  new 
regulatory  framework  for  the  railroads. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  ICC  re- 
view the  four  outstanding  capital  rate 
cases.  Supporters  of  the  audit  are  only 
asking  the  Senate  to  provide  for  re- 
consideration. We  are  not  trying  to  dic- 
tate a  change. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senator  Tower's 
amendment,  which  will  allow  the  ICC 
to  reconsider  coal  freight  rates  estab- 
lished under  the  capital  incentive  rate 
provision  of  current  law. 

Under  this  provision,  railroads  and 
shippers  were  expected  to  engage  in 
cooperative  efforts  to  provide  innovative 
service.  In  return,  the  railroads  were 
to  enjoy  procedural  advantages,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  this  effort. 

Unfortimately,  this  provision  did  not 
work  out  as  planned.  A  very  small  num- 
ber of  cases  were  involved,  generally 
with  ci^tive  consumers  finding  them- 
selves with  unusually  high  coal-shipping 
costs.  In  particular,  several  Texas  cases 
and  one  Arizona  case  were  decided  in  an 
unfair  manner. 
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cases  were  considered,  the 
higher  shipping  rates  than 
Yet  once  these  early  de- 
reached,  they  were  frozen, 
possibility  of  challenge  or 
years. 

the  ICC  has  used  stand- 
a  smaller  coal-shipping 


Mr.  President,  I  thank 

Texas  for  his  formidable 

.he  Senator  from  Texas  is 

a  cosponsor,  I  ask  imani- 

that  he  be  added  to  the 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
of  my  time. 
CANJION.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
minutes. 

repeal  section  10729  of 
pertaining  to  capital  incentive 
provision,  added  by  the  4-R 
a  source  of  continued  liti- 
\  'ill  no  longer  be  needed  now 
will  be  explicitly  author- 
the  committee  bill  allowed 
provision   to   remain   in 
1  espect  to  notices  of  intent 
fach  rates  filed  90  days  prior 
ictment.  One  of  the  reasons 
action  was  that  the  terms 
specifically  provided  that 
not  be  suspended  or  set 
imlawlul  for  the  period  of  5 
effective  date, 
understand  the  Tower  amend- 
provide  for  reopening  of 
involving  capital  incentive 
ccpnplaint  of  an  affected  ship- 
there  has  lieen  final  court 
Commission  would  be  re- 
further  investigation — 
of  proof  upon  the  ear- 


to  this  amendment.  TTie 

would  be  affected  by  the 

tiave  t)een  finally  decided; 

decisions — Cochise    and 


Smithers  Lake — have  lieen  afiBrmed  by 
the  courts.'  The  parties  made  substantial 
investments,  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
each  case,  in  reliance  upon  the  capital 
incentive  provision  of  the  4-R  Act,  under 
which  the  approved  rates  are  not  subject 
to  attack  for  5  years. 

To  relitigate  the  cases  at  this  time 
would  be  xuifair.  Large  investments  in 
track  improvements  and  equipment  have 
been  made.  If  these  investments  are  now 
jeopardized  by  retroactive  removal  of 
statutory  protection,  the  railroads'  abil- 
ity to  attract  capital  and  their  willing- 
ness to  spend  capital  generated  inter- 
nally could  be  adversely  affected. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  raises 
substantial  constitutional  questions.  Car- 
riers who  made  large  capital  investments 
in  reliance  on  the  5-year  immunity  of 
section  10729  would  have  strong  argu- 
ments that  the  retroactive  application 
proposed  by  the  amendment  would  vio- 
late the  due  process  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  There  is  recent  author- 
ity to  the  effect  that  substantive  due 
process  precludes  legislation  that  retro- 
actively imposes  liabilities  on  transac- 
tions made  in  reliance  on  the  state  of  the 
law  at  the  time.  Usery  v.  Turner  Elkhom 
Mining  Co..  428  U.S.  1,  16-18  il978),  and 
cases  discussed  therein. 

I  shall  submit  for  the  record  the  pre- 
liminary views  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
discussing  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  Ijecause  of  these  con- 
stitutional questions  and  the  parties'  re- 
liance on  the  statute,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
verse impact  it  could  have  on  future  in- 
vestments, I  oppose  amendment  No.  1687 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  I 
would  also  say  as  I  have  mentioned  ear- 
Uer,  that  the  bill  itself  resolves  the  prob- 
lem for  the  future  by  eliminating  the  in- 
centive provision  and  explicitly  authoriz- 
ing contracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  from  the  General  Counsel 
for  the  ICC  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTEHSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION, 

Washingtcm.  D.C..  March  25,  1980. 
Janice  M.  Rosenak,  Esq., 
5202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rosznak:  This  letter  responds 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  certain  proposals  to  repeal  the 
capital  Incentive  rate  provision  of  the  4R  Act. 
49  U.S.C.  10729.  As  I  understand  it.  one  pro- 
posal would  also  apply  retroactively  to  rates 
that  had  been  established  under  that  pro- 
vision and  make  such  rates  subject  to  Inves- 
tigation and  possible  determinations  of  un- 
lawfulness (with  consequent  refunds  or  rep- 
aratlsns)  notwithstanding  the  flve-year  Im- 
munity that  Section  10729(b)  now  provides 
to  such  rates  from  being  suspended  or  set 
aside.   This   proposal    would   also   shift   the 
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burden  of  proof  in  any  such  Investigation 
from  complainants  to  the  carriers.  Questions 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  these  proposals  and  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  proposed  retroac- 
tive application  of  the  repeal. 

The  urgency  of  the  request  has  precluded 
the  degree  of  research  appropriate  to  this 
important  question,  and  my  views  are  there- 
fore necessarily  quite  tentative.  With  that 
qualification,  they  are  in  brief  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposed  retroactive  application  of 
the  repeal  would  raise  a  substantial  constitu- 
tional question.  Carriers  who  bad  made  large 
capital  Investments  in  reliance  on  the  five- 
year  Immunity  of  Section  10729(b)  and  who 
had  establl  bed  rates  that  were  effective  un- 
der that  Section  would  have  a  strong  equi- 
table argument  that  it  would  be  highly  un- 
fair later  to  repeal  that  immunity  and  make 
those  rates  sub'ect  to  investigation  and 
being  set  aside.  In  legal  terms,  they  would 
have  a  reasonable  argument  that  such  retro- 
active application  violated  the  substantive 
due  process  protections  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, and  there  is  some  support  In  the  cases 
for  the  proposition  that  substantive  due 
process  precludes  legislation  that  retroac- 
tively Imposes  liabilities  on  transactions 
made  or  conduct  taken  in  reliance  upon  the 
state  of  the  law  at  the  time.  See.  e.g.,  Usery 
V.  Turner  Elkhom  Mining  Co.,  428  U.S.  1, 
16-18  (1976),  and  cases  discussed  therein. 

2.  Although  the  constitutional  question 
seems  to  me  substantial  and  difficult,  I  think 
a  stronger  case  could  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  retroactive  applications.  While  I 
have  not  yet  found  any  closely  analogous 
cases,  my  conclusion  rests  on  a  number  of 
considerations. 

First,  except  in  criminal  cases  (which  are 
governed  by  the  Ex  Post  Facto  Clause),  the 
retroactive  application  of  a  statute  is  not 
per  se  unconstitutional,  and  such  applica- 
tions have  been  frequently  sustained  even 
when  they  are  contrary  to  settled  expecta- 
tions and  impose  substantial  financial  bur- 
dens. Usery  v.  Turner  Elkhom  Mining  Co., 
supra,  428  U.S.  at  16;  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.  v.  United  States, 
374  P.  2d  516,  525  (Ct.  CI.  1967);  Springdale 
Convalescent  Center  v.  Mathews,  £46  F.  2d 
943,955  (5th  Cir.  1977). 

Second,  it  Is  well  settled  that  systems  of 
rate  regulation  are  not  unconstitutional  dep- 
rivations of  property  rights  but  rather  well 
recognized  aspects  of  a  government's  police 
power.  The  Initial  creation  of  such  a  system 
is  not  unconstitutional  even  though  It  may 
require  a  roll-back  of  rates  that  were  law- 
fully established  prior  to  the  regulatory 
scheme.  Cf.  F.P.C.  v.  Hope  National  Gas  Co.. 
320  U.S.  591  (1944);  Union  Dry  Goods  Co.  v. 
Georgia  Public  Service  Corp.,  248  U.S.  372 
(1919).  If  It  is  constitutional  to  enact  a  sys- 
tem of  rate  regulation  under  which  a  rate 
that  was  lawfully  established  may  be  found 
unlawful,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  why  It  would 
be  unconstitutional  retroactively  to  repeal 
limited  exemptions  from  a  system  of  rate 
regulation,  whlih  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposal  at  Issue. 

Finally,  Section  10729(b)  never  established 
that  all  capital  incentive  rates  established 
under  that  section  were  lawful:  in  effect  it 
simply  deprived  the  Commission  of  Jurisdic- 
tion to  find  them  unlawful.  It  would  seem 
somewhat  tenuous  to  claim  a  "property" 
right  protected  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  In 
a  statutory  bar  of  an  agency's  Jurisdiction 
to   investigate   possibly   unlawful   rates. 

3.  Apart  from  the  legal  uncertainties, 
practical  considerations  may  militate  more 
strongly  against  the  proposal  to  apply  a  re- 
peal retroactively. 

Virtually  all  the  capital   Incentive  rates 
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now  in  effect  were  the  subject  of  Commission 
investigation  proceedings  under  Section 
10729(b)  and  (c)  and  were  found  lawful 
prior  to  their  effectiveness.  Consequently, 
retroactive  repeal  of  the  five  year  capital 
Incentive  guarantee  would  have  little  practi- 
cal effect  because  the  Commission  would 
probably  have  little  or  no  basis  for  departing 
from  its  earlier  determinations  that  the  rates 
were  lawful. 

In  sum,  although  retroactive  application 
of  the  repeal  of  Section  10729  might  survive 
the  serious  legal  challenges  that  It  would 
almost  certainly  engender.  It  Is  questionable 
whether  it  would  have  much  practical  effect. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RXCRARD  A.  ALLXS, 

General  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clei*  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  su£Qcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  consumed  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  71  Leg.] 
TEAS— 38 


Armstrong 

Garn 

Packwood 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Stennis 

ChUes 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stone 

Cohen 

Long 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Ma<niuson 

Warner 

Domenlci 

McClure 
NAYS— 57 

Young 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Provmlre 

Blden 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boren 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Riblcoff 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Sarbanes 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Dan  forth 

Matsuna^a 

Stewart 

Durenberger 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Tsoneas 

Eagleton 

Metzenbauin 

Wallop 

E-on 

Movnlhan 

Welcker 

Ford 

Muskle 

Williams 

Glenn 

Ne'.son 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Church 

Kennedy 

Morgan 

Gravel 

Laxalt 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1687)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Xrp  AMENDMENT  NO.   1031 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1031. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

S.  1946  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  Sec- 
tion 307  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  307.  Chapter  HI  of  tlUe  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  add  a  new  Sec- 
tion 11109  to  read  as  follows: 

'Any  carrier  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  Subchapter  I  of 
Chapter  106  of  this  subtitle,  notwithstanding 
any  exemption  granted  pursuant  to  section 
10605  thereof,  shall,  without  tindue  dlscrlml- 
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nation  or  preference,  grant  to  any  pipeline 
carrier  subject  to  such  Jurisdiction  rights, 
rights-of-way.  or  easements  under,  over.  In  or 
across  any  lands,  rights-of-way,  easements, 
or  property  of  such  grantor  carrier  subject  to 
the  terms  and  compensation  as  the  carriers 
may  agree  upon  or.  if  the  carriers  are  unable 
to  agree  upon  such  terms  and  compensation 
after  good  faith  negotiations,  the  pipeline 
carrier  seeking  such  rights,  rlghta-of-way  or 
easements  may  acquire  same  by  exercising 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  In  the  appro- 
priate state  court  or  the  dUtrlct  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
grantor  carrier's  lands,  rights-of-way,  ease- 
ments, or  property  are  located.  The  practice 
and  procedure  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
for  that  purpose  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable  with  the  practice  and  proce- 
dure in  similar  actions  or  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  the  State  where  the  property  is 
situated: 

Provided,  That  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  only  have  jurisdiction  of  cases 
when  the  amount  claimed  by  the  owner  of 
the  property  to  be  condemned  exceeds 
$10,000.  In  the  event  such  pipeline  carrier.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
granted  hereunder,  makes  necessary  the  re- 
location, raising,  lowering,  rerouting,  or 
changing  the  grade  of.  or  altering  the  con- 
struction of  any  raUroad,  electric  transmis- 
sion, telegraph  or  telephone  lines,  properties 
and  facilities,  or  pipeline,  all  such  reloca- 
tion, raising,  lowering,  rerouting,  changing 
of  grade  or  alteration  of  construction  shall 
be  accomplished  at  the  sole  expense  of  such 
pipeline  carrier.  The  term  "sole  expense'  shall 
mean  the  actual  cost  of  such  relocation,  rais- 
ing, lowering,  rerouting,  or  change  in  grade 
or  alteration  of  construction  In  providing 
comparable  replacement  without  enhance- 
ment of  such  facilities,  after  deducting  there- 
from the  net  salvage  value  derived  from  the 
old  facility." " 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  insure  inter- 
modal  competition  for  coal  transporta- 
tion, one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this 
act.  "Hie  amendment  provides  that  pipe- 
line companies  that  want  to  build  coal 
slurry  pipelines  have  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  across  lands  belonging  to 
the  railroads. 

The  railroads  are  obstructing  the 
building  of  slurry  pipelines  in  this 
country. 

Their  lobbying  efforts  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures and  their  ownership  of  untold 
millions  of  acres  of  lands  between  where 
the  coal  is  and  where  the  coal  will  be 
used  is  the  reason  we  do  not  have  a 
viable  transportation  system  of  coal  by 
slurry  pipeline. 

A  point  of  order  is  going  to  be  made 
on  this  amendment  in  a  moment. 

Before  I  continue  with  the  substance 
of  the  argument,  I  want  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  listen  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

On  the  top  of  page  44  of  the  bill  it 
states: 

"(1)  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
healthy,  efficient  freight  transportation  sys- 
tem, in  the  private  sector.  In  which  various 
modes  of  transportation  are  subject  to  Im- 
partial regulation; 

"(2)  maximum  reUance  on  competitive 
nutrket  forces  and  on  actual  and  potential 
Intramodal  and  Intermodal  competition  to 
provide  transportation  services  at  fair  prices 
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going  to  be  able  to  raise  their  prices  be- 
cause even  with  slurry  pipelines  that 
have  been  proposed  over  the  next  10 
years,  the  railroads  cannot  even  begin 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  study  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  east  coast  coal 
slurry  pipeline,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  National  Economic  Associates,  Inc., 
found  that  one  pipeline  could  provide 
the  following  economic  and  energy  bene- 
fits in  the  decade  from  1990  to  2000: 

First,  save  the  Nation  633.2  million 
barrels  of  diesel  fuel,  No.  2  heating  oil, 
and  railroad  fuel; 

Second,  it  could  save  $4.8  billion  to 
$9.2  billion  in  transportation  costs  to 
utility  customers; 

Third,  save  $19  billion  in  our  Nation's 
balance  cf  payments ; 

Fourth,  create  5,200  coal-mining  jobs. 
Now,  Senators  from  coal-producing 
States  listen  to  that:  One  slurry  pipe- 
line will  increase  employment  by  5,200 
in  jobs  in  the  coal  industry;  and 

Finally,  increase  coal  industry  rev- 
enues by  $432  million  a  year. 

The  three  utility  powerplants  in  my 
State  estimate  that  they  are  going  to 
require  about  three  times  as  much  coal  in 
1990  as  they  required  in  1980,  and  their 
demand  is  going  to  increase  from  3.75 
million  tons  today  to  11.175  million  tons 
in  1990. 

Within  the  next  3  years  alone  their 
demand  for  coal  is  going  to  double  from 
3.75  to  8.25  million  tons.  I  defy  the  rail- 
roads to  tell  me  they  can  carry  that 
much  coal,  along  with  all  the  other  de- 
mands. They  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply designed  to  give  the  slurry  pipeline 
companies  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
across  railroad  property  only — ^not  pri- 
vate property.  If  they  cannot  negotiate 
with  the  private  owners  for  land  to  get 
a  right-of-way  across  them,  they  can- 
not build  it,  but  at  least  this  will  keep 
the  railroads  from  blocking  this  eco- 
nomic, efficient  method  of  carrying  coal. 

Even  the  railroads  will  tell  you  that 
slurry  pipelines  are  at  least  20  percent 
cheaper  than  they  are,  and  that  is  in  to- 
day's dollars.  Once  the  line  from  Gil- 
lette, Wyo.,  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  built 
to  carry  25  million  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
it  will  require  75  employees,  to  operate 
the  1,030-mile  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  say  a  lot  of  other 
things  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
but  I  know  there  is  a  time  agreement. 
There  are  a  couple  of  other  Senators 
who  want  to  speak.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  on  behsilf  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  iind  myself, 
and  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Washington,  Senator  Jackson. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  I  think  we  should 
remember  that  this  body  i>assed  unani- 
mously the  slurry  pipeline  bill  in  1974 
and,  Mr.  President,  that  bill  provided 
much  broader  authority  than  is  covered 
in  the  amendment  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 


The  Bumpers  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  very,  very  limited.  It  gives  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  coal  slurry 
pipelines  only  over  the  land  owned  by 
the  railroads.  That  is  the  first  point,  Mr. 
President. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  amendment  carries  out  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  1946  to  provide,  and  I  quote, 
"maximum  reliance  on  actual  and  poten- 
tial intermodal  competition;  and,  two, 
avoid  undue  concentrations  of  market 
power  on  the  part  of  the  rail  carriers." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  a  strong 
and  healthy  railroad  system.  I  think  in 
the  interests  of  conservation  of  energy 
it  is  very  important  that  we  have  a 
strong  and  viable  railroad  system  in  this 
coimtry.  I  think  more  of  our  heavy  goods 
must  be  carried  by  rail  for  obvious  rea-< 
sons  of  savings  that  can  occur  in  the 
use  of  energy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  think  it  is 
important,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out  so  effec- 
tively, that  we  must  find  the  most  effi- 
cient means  possible  to  move  the  raw 
material  necessary  to  support  thermal 
energy  plants.  Coal  must  be  moved  all 
around  this  country,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  new 
program  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  done  such  an  out- 
standing job  of  in  working  month  after 
month,  I  may  say  now,  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
synthetic  fuels  program.  I  am  referring 
to  Mr.  Johnston. 

Coal  is  a  fundamental  requirement  in 
the  kind  of  mix  we  need  to  avoid  and 
cut  back  as  best  we  can  on  the  importa- 
tion of  oil  from  abroad. 

This  country  is  on  the  verge  of  serious 
internal  financial  and  economic  trouble 
because  we  have  failed,  Mr.  President,  to 
develop  sensible  and  reasonable  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  to  the  importation 
of,  and  the  dependence  on,  oil  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  economy  would 
come  back  to  normal  life,  financial  in- 
stitutions would  be  more  secure,  inflation 
would  abate,  if  we  could  finally  say  that 
we  are  able  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
imported  oil. 

The  heart  of  our  inflationary  trou- 
bles— and  there  are  many,  but  a  major 
part  of  the  proximate  cause  of  our  trou- 
ble, at  least — stems  from  that  depend- 
ence. \Vhat  we  are  addressing  this  after- 
noon is  a  course  of  action  to  improve 
the  efficiency  in  the  use  of  coal. 

Slurry  lines  are  one  course  of  action. 
They  are  not  an  exclusive  course  of  ac- 
tion, but  the  railroad  industry  should 
realize  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  have 
an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  movement 
of  coal. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see,  and  have 
always  supported,  a  healthy  railroad 
system.  But  what  is  there  to  fear  from 
t^e  kind  of  reasonable  competition,  Mr. 
President,  in  having  slurry  lines  that  will 
be  able  to  move  the  coal,  not  in  all  in- 
stances, Mr.  President,  but  in  many,  at 
least,  over  an  area  that  will  be  more 
efficient  and  will  save  the  consumer  a 
lot  of  money? 
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I  would  be  opposed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate running  of  slurry  lines  in  every  di- 
rection. Where  the  railroad  industry  can 
handle  it  more  efficiently,  more  eco- 
nomically, then  that  course  of  action 
should  be  followed.  But  there  should  not 
be,  Mr.  President,  an  exclusion  of  the 
slurry  line  approach  to  the  movement  of 
coal. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  President, 
the  Bumpers  amendment  is  very  limited 
in  its  authority.  The  bill  that  passed  this 
Senate  unanimously  6  years  ago  pro- 
vided  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  all  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  floor  manager  grant  us  a  little  ad- 
ditional time  on  the  bill?  There  are  a 
couple  of  other  people  who  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  proponents 
be  entitled  to  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  wind  up  in  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  conclude 
by  pointing  out  that  in  the  West  we  have 
been  terribly  concerned  about  the  short- 
age of  water.  Water  is  essential,  Mr. 
President,  to  move  the  coal.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Bumpers  amendment 
does  not  impinge  on  any  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  water.  The  Bumpers  amendment  does 
not  touch  that,  so  the  water  rights  issue 
is  certainly  not  one  to  be  concerned 
about  in  this  particular  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate. 

I  only  ask  that  the  Senate  give  this 
optional  approach  on  the  movement  of 
coal  a  chance,  to  see  how  it  works.  There 
is  plenty  of  business  for  the  railroad 
companies,  even  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Bumpers  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
remains  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  in  1973,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  embargo.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced Project  Independence.  By  1980 
he  said  we  were  going  to  have  no  imports 
of  oil  from  abroad. 

Well,  here  it  is  April  Fools'  Day,  1980, 
and  we  are  importing  not  6  billion  bar- 
rels as  we  were  in  1973,  but  8  billion.  The 
joke  is  on  us.  The  problem  is  20-20  eco- 
nomics, almost  20-percent  inflation  and 
20-percent  interest  rates  fueled  by  im- 
ports. No,  we  did  not  reach  Project  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  1977,  President  Carter  comes  along 
with  NEP  I.  National  Energy  Plan  I.  Do 
you  know  what  he  said?  He  said  in  order 
to  reach  the  needs  of  this  country,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  almost  triple  coal  pro- 
duction. We  are  going  to  have  to  double 
it  from  665  million  tons  in  1977  to  1.2 
billion  tons  by  1985.  That  was  1977,  Na- 
tional Energy  Plan  I. 

Do  you  know  what  has  happened,  Mr. 
President,  since  that  time?  Capacity  has 
been  increased  almost  not  at  all.  There 
are  200  million  tons  a  year,  almost  a 


third  of  our  capacity,  which  Is  idle.  There 
are  20,000  skilled  miners  who  are  not 
working  in  this  country.  And  the  people 
who  need  the  coal  down  in  my  part  of 
the  country  and  Florida  are  importing  it 
from  South  Africa,  from  Australia,  and 
from  Poland. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  joke  on  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  we  are  not  reaching  that 
goal  of  doubling  coal  by  1985.  Indeed, 
we  are  sliding  backward. 

The  President  also  said  for  nuclear 
we  are  going  to  have  to  quintuple  that 
by  the  year  2000.  What  happened?  We 
have  discontinued  more  plants  than  we 
have  started.  We  have  a  phase,  and  a 
pause,  and  a  stop,  in  nuclear  construc- 
tion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  we  are,  a  coun- 
try without  a  plan  in  the  midst  of  20-20 
economics.  No  plan,  no  progress.  We  are 
shding  backward. 

If  we  are  really  serious  in  this  coun- 
try about  trying  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
energy  problem  and  keeping  20-20  eco- 
nomics from  going  to  40-40  economics, 
then  we  better  have  a  way  not  only  to 
transport  that  coal  but  to  bum  it  be- 
cause as  we  stand  right  now  we  can 
neither  transport  it  nor  bum  it,  and  we 
cannot  use  nuclear  either  way.  It  looks 
like  the  only  alternative  we  have,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  go  to  solar  panels  on 
homes  and  I  have  not  seen  the  flrst  home 
with  photovoltaic  panels  on  it  yet. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  essential 
part  of  the  soluticHi,  an  essential  part. 
It  is  not  to  take  it  from  the  railroads, 
but  to  give  the  railroads  all  they  can 
do  and  we  still  have  to  have  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  I  in  this  amendment,  can  pre- 
vail today.  If  we  do  not,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  be  back  here  on  April  Fools'  Day 
a  couple  of  years  from  now  and  we  will 
still  have  a  couple  hundred  million  tons 
of  coal  capacity  still  idle  in  this  country. 
We  will  still  have  the  miners  without 
jobs,  and  we  will  have  worse  economics 
than  we  have  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  fits  in 
as  a  germane  and  essential  part  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkanas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  a  point  of  order  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  dealing  with  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  Granting  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  a  private  company  is  a  very 
serious  and  weighty  problem  that  should 
always  be  considered  with  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  judgment  before  it  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

But  the  issue  on  this  amendment  is 
not  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
issue  on  this  amendment  is  water.  These 
coal  slurry  lines  that  are  proposed  for 
the  West  to  transport  coal  require  water 
to  make  the  slurry,  water  that  would 
come  from  areas  of  the  West  which  have 
very  little  water  to  spare.  Water  is  not 
only  removed  with  the  coal  but  the  water 
stavs.  The  water  is  not  returned  to  where 
it  is  derived  and  needed. 
The  taking  of  this  water  for  a  coal 


slurry  purpose  quite  simply  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

There  is  no  limit  in  this  amendment 
at  all  on  how  much  water  would  be  used, 
nor  is  there  a  limit  on  how  many  coai 
slurry  lines  would  develop  as  a  result 
of  this  amendment.  It  would  remove 
water  from  counties  in  Western  States 
which  simply  cannot  give  up  water  and 
which  water  is  vital  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  our  area.  An  agricultural 
area  which  feeds  or  helps  feed  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Water  from  our 
streams  is  vital  to  our  municipaUties. 
Water  is  the  very  lifeblood  in  our  West- 
em  States.  Water  from  our  streams  is 
vital  for  fish  habitat. 

Stripped  down  to  the  basics,  this 
amendment  would  simply  remove  water 
from  areas  that  cannot  afford  to  give 
up  water. 

Periodically,  in  Western  States,  we 
have  droughts.  We  may  be  approaching 
one  this  very  year.  The  water  situation 
in  my  State  is  quite  desperate  at  this 
point.  We  simply  cannot  be  foolish 
enough  to  try  to  solve  an  energy  problem 
by  taking  water  out  of  the  West  and 
removing  the  West's  capabUity  for  agri- 
culture and  for  other  purposes. 

Transportation  is  available  to  move 
the  coal.  Coal  cars  are  available  to  carry 
the  coal  and  so  is  the  power  to  pull 
these  cars  by  rail.  Equipment  and  facili- 
ties are  ready  and  waiting.  Whether  or 
not  the  transportation  of  coal  is  cheap- 
er by  pipeline,  using  slurry,  or  cheaper 
than  moving  it  by  rail,  reaUy  is  not  the 
basic  question  here.  The  basic  question 
is.  Can  the  West  afford  to  give  up  the 
water  it  takes  to  transport  the  coal  by 
slurry?  The  answer  to  that,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  President,  in  our  State  is 
no.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  that 
water.  It  would  drasticaUy  hurt  us.  It 
would  be  trading  off  what  is  so  vital 
to  us  for  a  transportation  means  that 
can  be  met  by  existing  raUroad  systems 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
TsoNGAs) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  for 
extended  debate  on  coal  slurry. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  frwn  Arkansas  which  would 
grant  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
coal  slurry  pipelines.  My  opposition  to 
this  type  of  legislation  is  well  known. 

I  am  still  not  convinced  that  there  is  a 
basic  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  or 
that  this  specific  amendment  represents 
sound  public  policy. 

This  amendment  is  not  necessary  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  adequate  ca- 
pacity to  ship  the  vast  vcdumes  of  coal 
this  Nation  needs  in  the  1980's  and 
beyond. 

Pipelines  are  water-intensive  means 
of  transporting  coal.  The  use  of  surface 
water  or  the  disruption  of  ground  water 
for  this  purpose  may  have  secondary  and 
cumulative  impacts  beyond  the  geo- 
graphic area  affected  by  the  pipeline. 

Water  is  the  key  to  continued  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  our  Western 
States.  AffTiculture,  additional  energy 
resource  development,  industrial  devel- 
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OFFICER.    Who 
o     the     Senator     from 


I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
kansas. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
for  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  first  of 
respect  to  our  friend  in 


the  chair,  I  think  the  ruling  is  wrong. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  promote  inter- 
modal  methods  of  transportation.  If  a 
slurry  pipeline  is  not  an  intermodal  part 
of  a  transportation  system,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  "intermodal"  means. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  the  argument 
this  afternoon  that  this  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  If  this  were  going  to 
affect  the  railroads  adversely,  I  would 
not  mind.  This  is  not  designed  to  replace 
railroads,  it  is  designed  to  supplement 
them  and  increase  this  country's  ability 
to  reach  that  happy  day  when  we  are  en- 
ergy independent. 

Those  people  who  vote  against  this 
amendment  when  it  is  offered  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  on  another  bill — and  it  will  be 
germane — should  just  bear  in  mind: 
Everybody  is  for  a  tax  cut.  How  many 
arguments  have  I  heard  about  a  tax  cut? 
Well,  when  you  vote  against  slurry  pipe- 
lines, you  are  voting  against  a  tax  cut  for 
the  American  consumer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand some  shipping  interests  have  ex- 
pressed concern  as  to  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  S.  1946  as  to  car  service.  An 
important  distinction  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Section  11123  of  title  49  is  being 
amended  as  to  the  required  regional  or 
national  type  emergency  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  can  issue 
car  service  orders,  as  well  as  the  dura- 
tion and  the  scope  of  the  car  service 
orders. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  11122  of  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  to  permanent 
rules  and  regulations  on  railroad  car 
service  are  unaffected  and  remain  in- 
tact. We  must  remember  the  importance 
of  insuring  on  a  day-to-day  basis  the 
efiBcient  functioning  of  our  unified  na- 
tional rail  system  and  network.  The 
Commission  still  retains  its  power  to  is- 
sue permanent  mandatory  car  service 
rules  such  as  those  which  are  now  in 
effect  and  which  govern  the  movement  of 
railroad  cars  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  the  assistance  they  have  provided 
me  and  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
taking  a  significant  step  today  toward 
constructive  reform  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  railroad  industry  is  regulated. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  way 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  been  able  to 
work  in  a  close  and  meaningful  manner 
with  the  various  and  often  differing 
views  of  the  railroad  industry,  shippers, 
laborers,  and  other  interested  parties  to 
achieve  a  balance  refiected  in  this  legis- 
lation, which  I  believe  will  be  a  benefit 
to  their  objectives  and  the  overall  im- 
provement of  our  rail  transportation 
system.  I  thank  the  administration  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  their  support  and  assistance  during 
the  many  months  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Packwood)  for  his  leader- 


ship and  cooperation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  for  the 
minority  today  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  for 
her  dedication  and  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation. Finally,  I  wish  to  recognize  and 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
along  with  Senator  Exon  of  Nebraska, 
helped  chair  the  many  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington and  around  the  country  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  thank  the  Commerce 
Committee  staff  for  their  hard  work  and 
assistance  in  developing  this  legislation, 
particularly  the  persistence  of  Jan  Rose- 
nak,  and  the  excellent  work  of  Bill  John- 
son, Peyton  Wynns,  Linda  Morgan, 
Kevin  Curtin,  and  Matt  Scocozza  and 
Bill  Diefenderfer  of  the  minority  staff, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Steven 
Thompson  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  S.  1946.  It  is  vitally  needed  leg- 
islation that  attempts  to  define  a  mod- 
ern, workable,  and  eflScient  policy  for 
national  railroad  transportation.  Its 
stress  on  encouraging  competitive  mar- 
ket forces,  with  protection  for  shippers, 
is  much  needed. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  Senator 
Cannon,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Senator  Packwood,  for  their  hard 
work  on  this  bill  and  for  the  excellent 
provisions  in  it,  several  of  which  I  want 
to  comment  upon  today. 

In  1976, 1  supported,  with  enthusiasm, 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act,  the  4-R  Act.  I  felt  that 
traditional  rail  markets  had  changed, 
that  direct  and  indirect  (jovernment  sub- 
sidization of  alternate  modes  had  hurt 
the  railroads,  and  that  Government  reg- 
ulatory policy  had  effectively  tied  up  and 
limited  management  efforts  to  adjust 
rates,  effect  mergers  and  abandonments, 
promote  joint  use  of  facilities,  traffic 
consolidations  and  other  efficiencies  at- 
tuned to  modem  times.  I  knew  that  the 
railroad  industry  was  increasingly 
caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  service  re- 
duction causing  more  revenue  loss,  in 
turn  causing  more  service  reduction,  and 
so  on. 

So,  in  1976  we  enacted  the  4-R  Act  and 
put  in  it  significant  features  designed 
to  encourage  rate  competition  and  inno- 
vative marketing  arrangements,  such  as 
demand-sensitive  rates  and  peak-period 
pricing.  We  provided  for  a  limited,  2-year 
no-suspend  rate  zone  except  in  cases 
where  a  railroad  possessed  "market  dom- 
inance" over  the  service  associated  with 
the  rate.  Unfortunately,  the  ICC  set  up 
an  overly  rigid  and  cumbersome  mech- 
anism for  interpretation  that  had  the 
effect  of  nullifying  and  stultifying  what 
we  attempted  to  encourage.  Both  ship- 
pers and  carriers  are  unhappy  with  the 
regulatory  quagmire  that  was  created. 

*  S.  1946 

S.  1946  revitalizes  and  clarifies  many  of 
the  features  that  we  attempted  in  1976 
and  has  additional  tools  which  will  hope- 
fully lead  to  a  greater  dynamic  within 
the  rail  Industry,  while  continuing  to 
protect  captive  shippers.  I  would  like  to 
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briefly  describe  several  specific  provisions 
that  I  particularly  support. 

Section  106  specifically  authorizes  con- 
tract rates  and  exempts  them  from  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  rate  regulation.  This 
provision  clearly  allows  both  railroads 
and  shippers  to  honestly  negotiate  at 
arm's  length  and  reach  reasonable,  eco- 
nomically soimd  arrangements  that  as- 
sure service  levels  to  shippers  and  reve- 
nue levels  to  carriers.  The  certainty  pro- 
vided by  contract  would  also  improve  the 
railroad's  capital  investment  picture,  car 
utilization  and  equipment  allocations. 

Section  111  allows  for  the  filing  of  de- 
mand-sensitive tariffs  in  response  to  ex- 
pected or  actual  fiuctuation  in  the  de- 
mand for  rail  service.  These  rates  would 
be  within  maximum  and  minimum  levels 
that  would  be  subject  to  challenge  for 
the  protection  of  shippers.  This  is  a  very 
important  feature  of  a  modem  trans- 
portation system  as  it  recognizes  that 
there  are  seasonal,  regional  and  peak- 
period  transportation  patterns  and  that 
market  innovation  and  responsiveness 
may  lead  to  greater  overall  financial  sta- 
bility and  better  utilization  of  equipment. 
I  do  believe  that  grain  was  properly  ex- 
cluded because  grain  movement  is  so 
often  conditioned  upon  market  prices 
themselves,  and  because  there  is  so  little 
storage  capacity  and  a  limited  number  of 
final  destinations. 

I  am  also  supportive  of  the  features  of 
S.  1946  that  expedite  the  onerous,  often 
expensive,  time-consuming  bureaucratic 
delays  that  have  created  a  moribund  air 
around  rail  transportation.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  lengthy  deliberations  over 
divisions  of  revenue,  the  time  consumed 
in  abandonment  proceedings,  and  in 
nonmajor  mergers  and  other  transac- 
tions. The  bill's  provisions  encouraging 
and  allowing  those  proceedings  to  be 
expedited  are  excellent. 

On  the  overall  question  of  rates,  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  phase  down  gen- 
eral increases  and  to  move  more  to  a  sys- 
tem where  costs  are  more  associated  with 
particular  traffic  movements.  The  com- 
mittee's approach  of  allowing  for  carrier 
increa.ses  of  demonstrated  inflationary 
costs  on  a  sliding  scale,  while  encourag- 
ing greater  rate  flexibility,  is  a  correct 
one. 

Of  course,  I  am  very  concerned  with 
the  question  of  coal  rates.  Sixtv-five  Per- 
cent of  all  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  transported  by  railroad.  Coal 
accounts  for  30  percent  of  total  freight 
tonnage  and  20  percent  of  all  railroad 
car  loadings.  Fifty  percent  of  the  coal 
shipped  by  rail  moves  by  unit  trains. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  coal  tonnage  ship- 
ped by  rail  has  no  practical  transporta- 
tion alternative,  so  that  the  coal  indus- 
try is  an  example  of  a  classic  "captive 
shipper."  Coal  being  transported  by 
truck  is  likely  to  become  less  competitive 
with  rails  as  diesel  fuel  costs  escalate 
rapidly.  Waterway  fuel  taxes  will  give 
rails  a  more  favorable  position  vls-a-vls 
barges  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  indus- 
try must  be  able  to  have  revenue  levels 
adequate  to  invest  in  physical  plant  to 
maintain  normal  maintenance  over 
equipment  and  rights-of-way  that  de- 
preciate very  rapidly  when  engaged  in 
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heavy-duty  coal  hauling.  Consiuners, 
coal  companies  and  utility  companies 
should  not,  however,  be  asked  to  be  en- 
gaged in  arbitrary,  unfair,  mass  subsidi- 
zation of  railroads.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  insist  that  railroads  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  so  that  they 
can  physically  continue  to  help  us  rely 
more  on  domestic  coal  use,  clearly  a  na- 
tional priority  and  one  very  vital  to  Ohio. 

In  the  context  of  this  bill,  the  real  coal 
rate  question  has  been  what  form  of  rate 
protection  is  best,  given  our  goals  of  pro- 
viding for  a  more  deregulated  environ- 
ment. Does  a  deregulated  environment 
conflict  with  our  national  goal  of  encour- 
aging domestic  coal  use?  Specifically, 
we  are  asking,  is  the  "no-suspend"  rate 
zone  compatible  with  a  vigorous  ICC  role 
in  scrutinizing  rates  for  potential  im- 
reasonableness?  The  two  approaches 
being  presently  discussed  turn  on 
whether  the  ICX;  may,  or  must  investi- 
gate above  the  threshold  of  reasonable- 
ness and  whether  the  burden  of  proof  for 
both  investigation  and  complaint  pro- 
ceedings rests  with  the  carrier  or  the 
shipper.  Carriers  already  have  the  bur- 
den in  investigation  proceedings.  S.  1946 
itself  does  direct  the  Commission  to 
carefully  scrutinize  further  rate  in- 
creaises  and  insure  that  all  traffic  bear 
a  fair  share  of  costs.  Under  present  law, 
the  ICC  has  discretion  to  investigate  and 
suspend,  or  investigate  or  do  nothing. 
Part  of  today's  program  is  attributable 
to  poor  past  performance  by  the  ICC  in 
this  area. 

The  contract  rate  provisions  of  this  bill 
hold  out  a  long-term  solution  to  this 
procedural  dilemma.  Utilities  can,  under 
these  provisions,  decide  on  the  best 
sources  for  coal  and  enter  contracts  with 
coal  mine  operators  and  railroads  that 
have  built-in,  legally  enforceable  protec- 
tions. Unfortunately,  utilities  that  are 
already  situated  and  have  basically  one 
feeder  pattern  with  little  choice  as  to 
modes  of  transport,  do  need  protection 
from  gouging  and  from  unreasonable 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1946  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  a  modem  mandate  that  will  hopefully 
help  us  develop  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy  that  encourages  safe,  efficient 
service  at  reasonable  rates,  performed  by 
strong  members  of  the  private  sector.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  this  very 
important  bill.* 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation before  us,  S.  1946,  the  Railroad 
Transportation  Policy  Act,  embodies  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  framework 
for  regulating  our  Nation's  railroads  and 
is  described  as  part  of  the  effort  to  re- 
duce Federal  regulation  of  the  transpor- 
tation network  in  this  country.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  this  proposal 
on  shippers  In  my  State  and  will  vote 
against  the  bill  because  of  those  con- 
cerns. 

The  Maine  poultry  industry  in  partic- 
ular is  entirely  dependent  on  rail  ship- 
ments of  grain  from  suppliers  in  the 
Midwest  and  is  extremely  vulnerable  to 
increases  in  rail  rates  for  grain  ship- 
ments which  place  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis  poultry  growers  in  other 
regions  who  are  less  dependent  on  rail, 
have  access  to  competing  transportation 


modes,  such  as  water  transport,  and 
therefore  enjoy  more  favorable  rates. 
Maine's  poultry  industry  has  suffered 
imder  the  existing  regulatory  framework 
and  could  be  fatally  injured  by  higher 
rates  possible  under  this  scheme. 

This  legislation  will  expose  Maine's 
poultry  industry  to  increased  rates  with- 
out review  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Rate  increases  which  may 
be  unjustified,  will  be  inflationary,  will 
increase  the  competitive  disadvantage 
for  the  Maine  poultry  industry,  and  po- 
tentially sound  the  death  knell  for  the 
most  viilnerable  members  of  an  industry 
which  is  already  weak. 

Shipment  of  feed  grain  into  Maine 
constitutes  a  major  portion  of  our  total 
rail  traffic,  second  only  to  paper  indus- 
try traffic:  yet  because  no  alternative 
transportation  modes  are  available,  the 
Maine  poultry  industry  has  not  been  able 
to  negotiate  rates  which  would  permit 
multicar  shipments  or  unit  train  ship- 
ments, an  arrangement  which  could  pro- 
vide efficiencies  to  the  railroads  and  rate 
advantages  to  the  poultry  industry. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  legislation 
before  us  does  not  address  this  "best  ef- 
ficiencies" issue  to  encourage  railroads  to 
negotiate  with  shippers  for  multicar 
rates  or  imit  train  rates  which  would  of- 
fer increased  efficiencies  to  the  railroads 
and  lower  rates  to  the  shippers. 

Our  poultry  industry,  under  present 
circumstances,  is  close  to  an  ideal  client 
for  the  railroads.  As  captive  shippers 
with  limited  storage  capability,  poultry 
growers  are  steady,  predictable  custom- 
ers. There  is  Lttle  incentive  for  the 
railroads  to  negotiate  with  grain  ship- 
pers imder  these  circumstances  and  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  unit  train  rates  have 
produced  no  results  to  date  and  offer 
little  promise  of  success.  ITiis  legislation 
contains  nothing  which  will  encourage 
such  negotiations  in  the  future.  So  our 
most  vulnerable  shippers  face  the  pros- 
pect of  higher  rates,  with  no  promise 
that  cost-saving  measures  will  be 
adopted. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  al- 
low for  expedited  abandonment  proce- 
dures. 

Our  experience  in  Maine  under  the 
airline  deregulation  bill  has  not  encour- 
aged me  to  approach  other  deregulation 
proposals  with  enthusiasm.  We  have  lost 
major  air  carrier  service  to  Presque  Isle 
which  was  previously  provided  by  Delta 
Airlines.  The  replswiement  carrier  has 
encountered  difficulties  obtaining  the 
fuel  necessary  to  provide  direct  service 
from  Presque  Isle  to  Boston,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  imder  this  deregulated 
framework  that  the  CAB  is  prepared  to 
act  to  assure  adequate  service. 

Rail  line  abandonment  presents  prob- 
lems perhaps  more  severe  than  those 
experienced  when  our  major  air  carrier 
cancelled  service  to  northern  Maine.  We 
have  lost  rail  lines  under  the  present 
abandonment  procedures  and  I  am  not 
persuaded  we  should  allow  for  more 
expedited  procedures. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  immediate  and  direct  infla- 
tionary impact  of  this  legislation.  While 
the  long-range  picture  is  uncertain,  it 
is  clear  that  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
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KASSfBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
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OFFICER.  The  yeas 
been  ordered.  The  Sen- 
still  has  time. 

Mr.  President,  I 
time  I  may  have  re- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1946  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  printed  in  the  form  as  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  beeto  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
iys  4,  as  follows : 


nays 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  72  Leg.] 
YEAS— 91 


Armstrong 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Baucus 

Hart 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bellmen 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Biden 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Boren 

Heinz 

Riblcoff 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stewart 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

Dan  forth 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

DeConcinl 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wallop 

Durkln 

McGovern 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Exon 

Moynlhan 

Williams 

Ford 

Nelson 

Zorinsky 

Oaro 

Nunn 

NAYS— 4 

Cohen 

Muskle 

Young 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTINO— 5 

Church 

Kennedy 

Morgan 

Gravel 

Laxalt 

So  the  biU  (S.  1946)  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  1946 
Be  it  enacted  \)y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Transpor- 
tation Policy  Act  of  1980." 

RAIUIOAO   TRANSPORTATION    POUCT 

Sec.  2.  Section  10101  ol  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  the  first 
word  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except 


where  policy  may  have  an  impact  on  rail 
carriers,  in  which  case  the  principles  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  govern,  to": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c) :  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

To)  In  regulating  trausportation  pro- 
vided by  rail  carriers,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  following  as  being  in  the  public 
interest : 

"(1)  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
healthy,  efficient  freight  transportation  sys- 
tem, in  the  private  sector,  in  which  varloua 
modes  of  transportation  are  subject  to  Im- 
partial regulation; 

"(2)  maximum  reliance  on  competitive 
market  forces  ai)d  on  actual  and  potential 
intramodal  and  Intermodal  competition  to 
provide  transp>ortation  services  at  fair  prices 
and  to  enable  efficient  and  well-managed 
carriers  to  earn  adequate  profits  and  to  at- 
tract capital: 

"(3)  avoidance  of  undue  concentrations 
of  market  power  on  the  part  of  rail  carriers 
and  the  maintenance  of  regulatory  protec- 
tion for  shippers  and  receivers  against  the 
abuse  of  market  power; 

"(4)  reduction  of  regulatory  barriers  to 
entry  into  and  exit  from  the  Industry; 

"(5)  maintenance  of  fair  wages  and  work- 
ine  conditions: 

"(6)  operation  of  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment  virlthout  detriment  to  the 
public  health  and  safety: 

"(7)  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
transportation  system  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  oubllc  and  the  national  de- 
fense. In  which  regulatory  decisions  are 
reached  fairly  and  expeditiously; 

"(8)  encouraeement  of  the  ctabllshment 
and  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates  for 
tran.'sportatlon  without  unreswonable  dis- 
crimination or  unfair  or  destructive  compet- 
itive practices; 

"(9)  cooperation  with  each  State  and  the 
officials  of  each  State  on  transportation 
matters  In  an  elTort  to  assure  that  intrastate 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished in  this  subsection; 

"(10)  elimination  of  noncompensatory 
rates  for  rail  transportation:  and 

"(11)  encouraKement  and  promotion  of 
energy  conservation.". 

TITLE  I— RATEMAKJNG 

REASONABLENESS   OF    RAH.    RATES 

Sec.  101.  Section  10701(b)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  the  last 
two  sentences:  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  by  striking  "and 
incremental". 

MAXIMUM    RATE   REGULATION 

Sec.  102.  Section  10701  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)(1)  A  rail  carrier  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  may  establish  any  rate  for 
such  transportation  if  such  rate  yields  a 
revenue-to-varlable  cost  ratio  that  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  average  ratio  of  revenue- 
to-variable  cost  established  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  At  regular  Intervals,  but  In  no  event 
less  often  than  annually,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  on  the  record  after  a  hearing 
and  publish  the  average  ratio  of  revenue-to- 
variable  cost  that  rail  carriers  would  be  re- 
quired to  realize  from  transportation  pro- 
vided by  such  carriers  under  honest,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  management  in  order 
to  cover  total  operating  expenses  including 
depreciation  and  obsolescence,  plus  a  reason- 
able and  economic  profit  or  return  (or  both) 
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on  capital  employment  In  the  business  suffi- 
cient to  attract  and  retain  capital  in  amounts 
adequate  to  provide  a  sound  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States.  The  first  such 
average  ratio  shall  be  determined  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  no  later  than  120 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, until  which  date  a  ratio  of  revenue- 
to-varlable  cost  (expressed  as  a  percentage) 
of  ISO  percent  shall  be  considered  to  consti- 
tute such  average  ratio  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  the  related  provisions  of 
sections  10704.  10705.  10707.  and  11701  of 
this  title. 

"(3)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  complete  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  the  use  of  a  return-on-lnvest- 
ment  standard  as  an  alternative  to  the  ratio 
of  revenue-to-varlable  cost  standard  set 
forth  in  paragraph   (2)   of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subchapter,  the  Commission  shall  not 
have  authority  to  find  any  rate  for  trans- 
portation authorized  under  this  subsection 
to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the  basis 
that  such  rate  exceeds  a  reasonable  maximum 
for  the  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered, 
nor  may  the  Commission  suspend  or  investi- 
gate such  rate  as  unreasonably  high  under 
section  10707  of  this  title.". 

RAIL  COST  ADJUSTMENT  INCREASES 

Sec.  103.  Section  10701  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  e.d  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)(1)  A  rail  carrier  providing  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  may  Increase  any  rate  for 
such  transportation  so  long  as  the  new  rate 
Is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  adjusted  base 
rate  for  such  transportation  plus  any  In- 
creases eSected  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  base  rate  for  the  transportation 
of  a  commodity  shall  be  the  rate  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1980  and  on  January  1  of  every 
5th  year  thereafter ; 

Provided,  huwever.  That  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  such  rate  to  be  unreasonably  high, 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  a  different 
base  rate  for  the  transportation  of  such 
commodity:  And  provided  further.  That  such 
base  rate  shall  not  include  any  rates  author- 
ized under  section  111  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  if  no  commodity  rate  existed  for  the 
transportation  of  a  commodity  on  January 
1.  1980.  the  base  rate  for  the  transportation 
of  such  commodity  shall  be  the  commodity 
rate  for  the  most  nearly  comparable  com- 
modity and  service,  divided  by  the  latest  rail 
cost  adjustment  factor  published  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  sut>section  at  the  time  the  transporta- 
tion is  commenced:  Provided.  That  a  base 
rate  determined  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  challenge  on  the 
issue  of  whether  it  represents  the  most  nearly 
comparable  commodity  or  the  most  nearly 
comparable  service:  and 

"(C)  the  adjusted  base  rate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  a  commodity  shall  be  an  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  the  base  rate  for 
the  transportation  of  such  commodity  by  the 
latest  rail  cost  adjustment  factor  published 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  As  often  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
event  less  often  than  quarterly,  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish,  commencing  with  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1979,  a  rail  cost  adjustment 
factor  which  shall  be  a  fraction,  the  numer- 
ator of  which  Is  the  latest  published  Index 
of  Railroad  Costs  (which  Index  shall  be  com- 
piled or  verified  by  the  Conamlsslon.  with 
appropriate  adjustments  to  reflect  the  qual- 
ity and  mix  of  material  and  labor),  and  the 


denominator  of  which  Is  the  same  index  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1979  or  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  every  5th  year  thereafter  as  appro- 
priate. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  sut>chapter.  the  Commission  shall  not 
have  authority  to  find  any  rate  for  transpor- 
tation authorized  under  this  subsection  to 
be  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the  basis  that 
such  rate  exceeds  a  reasonable  maximum  for 
the  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered,  nor 
may  the  Commission  suspend  or  investigate 
such  rate  as  unreasonably  high  under  sec- 
tion 10707  of  this  title.". 

RATE  FLEXIBILITT  ABOVE  COST  INCREASES 

Sec.  104.  Section  10701  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  During  any  calendar  year  a  rail 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  may 
increase  the  rate  for  such  transportation  by 
an  amount  not  exceeding  5  percent  of  the 
adjusted  base  rate  for  such  transportation 
as  defined  in  subsection  (f )  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
total  increase  under  this  subsection  during 
the  period  from  January  1,  1980  to  December 
31.  1984.  or  dtu-ing  each  consecutive  period 
of  5  years  thereafter,  result  in  rates  which 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  114  percent  of  the 
adjusted  base  rate  for  such  transportation  as 
defined  In  subsection  (f)(2)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  part  of  a  rate  increase  author- 
ized under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
which  is  not  implemented  in  a  calendar  year 
may  be  Implemented  in  the  next  succeeding 
calendar  year:  Provided.  That  In  no  event 
shall  the  total  increase  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  emy  calendar  year  result  In  rates 
which  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  110  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  base  rate  for  such 
transportation  as  defined  in  subsection 
(f)  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  10707  of  this  title,  the  Commission 
may  not  suspend  any  rate  Increase  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  as  unreasonably  high 
pending  final  Commission  action,  nor  may  it 
l>egin  an  investigation  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 10707  of  this  title  with  regard  to  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rate  increase  authorized 
by  this  subsection,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  suttsection: 
Provided,  That  an  interested  party  may  file 
a  complaint  under  section  11701(b)  of  this 
title  alleging  that  such  increase  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  at  least 
every  3  years  thereafter,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  that 
analyzes  the  revenue  needs  of  rail  carriers 
and  makes  such  recommendations  for  the 
modification  of  this  subsection  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  may  be  necessary. 

"(5)  (A)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  on  the  record,  after  a 
hearing,  a  single  ratio  of  revenue-to-varlable 
cost  (expressed  as  a  percentage)  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  and  other  rate 
incresises  which  exceed  those  authorized  un- 
der this  subsection,  and  new  rates  which  ex- 
ceed the  adjusted  base  rates  authorized  un- 
der subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  shall  con- 
stitute a  point  at  which,  upon  challenge  by 
an  affected  shipper,  the  Commission  shall  be 
authorized  to  investigate  the  reasonableness 
of  the  proposed  rate  or  new  rate.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  any  rate  increase  which  is 
above  that  allowed  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  which  would  reflect  a  ratio 
which  is  greater  than  the  ratio  determined 
by  the  Commission  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, to  the  extent  of  the  increase,  may  be 
investigated  by  the  Commission  on  com- 
plaint of  a  shipper,  or  may  be  investigated  on 


the  Commission's  own  motion,  under  section 
10707  of  this  title  and  shall  also  be  subject 
to  challenge  by  filing  of  a  complaint  under 
section  11701(b)  of  this  title. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  to  investi- 
gate or  not  to  investigate  such  propoaed 
rate  or  new  rate,  the  Commission  shall  aet 
forth  its  reasons  therefor,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  trans- 
ported at  revenues  below  variable  cost  and 
efforts  made  to  miniFtiiy^  such  traffic; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  con- 
tributes only  mio^nally  to  fixed  costs  and 
the  extent  to  which.  If  any,  rates  on  such 
traffic  can  be  changed  to  m^TtmiT.*  the 
revenues  from  such  traffic;   and 

"(111)  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  rate  or 
rate  Increase  on  the  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional energy  goal,  taking  into  account  the 
railroads'  role  as  a  primary  source  of  energy 
transportation  and  the  need  for  a  sound  rail 
transportation  system  is  accordance  with  the 
revenue  adequacy  goals  of  section  10704  of 
this  title.  This  subparagraph  stiall  not  be 
construed  to  change  existing  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  non-reviewabillty  of  such  de- 
termination. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  a  rate  Is 
reasonable,  the  Commission  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors,  evidence  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  trans- 
ported at  revenues  below  variable  cost  and 
efforts  made  to  minimize  such  traffic; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  traffic  which  con- 
tributes only  marginally  to  fixed  costs  and 
the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  rates  on  such 
traffic  can  be  changed  to  maximize  the  reve- 
nues from  such   traffic;   and 

"(ill)  the  carrier's  mix  of  rail  traffic  to  de- 
termine whether  one  commodity  Is  paying 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  carrier's  over- 
all revenues. 

"(D)  In  establishing  the  ratio  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  shall  consider  all 
relevant  factors,  including  but  not  limited 
to: 

"(1)  the  average  ratio  developed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  and  the  need  for  a  differential  be- 
tween that  ratio  and  the  ratio  developed 
under  this  subsection  in  order  to  realize  the 
revenue  adequacy  goals  of  section  10704  of 
this  title,  as  measured  by  economical  and 
efficient   rail  management; 

"(11)  inflationary  impact  of  various  levels 
of  revenue-to-varlable  costs,  particularly  as 
such  Impact  relates  to  the  attainment  of 
national  energy  goals,  and 

"(ill)  the  extent  to  which  railroad  revenue 
shortfall  is  not  the  result  of  unprofitable 
branch  line  service,  rail  traffic  moving  be- 
low variable  cost  or  only  marginally  con- 
tributing to  fixed  costs,  and  excess  capacity 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  factors  are 
not  the  result  of  existing  regulatory  prac- 
tices. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  (except  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5)  (B)  of  this  subsection),  the 
Commission  shall  be  authorised  to  investi- 
gate the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  proposed 
under  this  subsection  If  such  rate  is  pro- 
posed by  a  carrier  or  carriers  which  have 
achieved  an  adequate  revenue  level  (Includ- 
ing fair  return  on  equity)  developed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10704  of  this  UUe." 

GENERAL    RATE   INCREASES 

Sec.  105.  Section  10701  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)(1)  A  rail  carrier  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  may  put  into  effect  a  general 
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of  rail  services  to  provide  specified  services 
under  specified  rates  and  conditions.  Such 
contracts  may  contain  provisions  on  subjects 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  extension  of 
credit  to  such  purchasers,  cancellation  or  ter- 
mination, service,  safety  and  inspection 
standards  in  excess  of  those  required  under 
existing  law,  escalation  or  reduction  of 
charges,  car  compensation,  force  majeure, 
and  financing  of  or  investment  in  railroad 
equipment,  plant  and  other  facilities. 

■•(b)(1)  Service  under  such  a  contract 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct 
class  of  service,  and  the  equipment  used  in 
the  fulfillment  of  such  a  contract  shall  not 
be  subject  to  oar  service  decisions  under  sec- 
tion 11123  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  contract  shall  not  eliminate  the 
obligation  of  a  rail  carrier  to  provide  trans- 
portation or  service  on  reasonable  request, 
as  set  forth  in  section  11101  of  this  title. 
Upon  complaint,  the  Conunlsslon  may  limit 
the  right  of  a  rail  carrier  to  enter  into  future 
contracts  under  this  section  following  a  de- 
termination that  additional  contracts  would 
impair  the  ability  of  the  rail  carrier  to  fulfill 
Its  common  carrier  obligations  under  section 
11101  of  this  title. 

"(3)  (A)  A  contract  entered  into  under 
this  section  may  be  investigated  or  sus- 
pended under  section  10707  of  this  title  only 
upon  the  following  grounds : 

"(1)  that  fulfillment  of  the  contract  will 
cause  the  carrier  to  be  unable  to  fulfill  its 
common  carrier  obligations  under  section 
11101  of  this  title, 

"(11)  that  the  carrier  has  discriminated  by 
refusing  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  rates 
and  services  with  a  prospective  purchaser 
of  rail  services  under  similar  conditions  to 
the  contract  at  issue,  and  that  the  com- 
plainant or  affected  shipper  was  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  enter  Into  such  a  con- 
tract at  a  time  essentially  contemporaneous 
with  the  period  during  which  the  contract 
at  issue  was  offered,  or 

"(ill)  that  the  proposed  contract  con- 
stitutes a  destructive  competitive  practice. 

In  making  a  determination  under  clause 
(ill)  the  Commission  shall  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  contract  rates  and  pub- 
lished single  car  rates.  If  the  Conunlsslon 
does  not  suspend  or  investigate  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section,  it  may  not 
modify,  abrogate,  or  otherwise  impair  the 
obligations  under  such  contract:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  Interfere  with  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  order  a  carrier  to  pro- 
vide rates  and  services  substantially  similar 
to  the  contract  at  issue  upon  a  showing  of 
discrimination. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  carrier  has  discriminated  against  a  com- 
plainant or  a  prospective  purchaser  by  fail- 
ing to  enter  Into  a  contract  for  rates  and 
services  under  similar  conditions  to  the  con- 
tract at  issue,  and  such  complainant  or  pro- 
spective purchaser  was  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  at  a  time 
essentially  contemporaneous  with  the  period 
during  which  the  contract  at  issue  was 
offered,  the  Commission  shall  order  the  car- 
rier to  provide  rates  and  service  substantially 
similar  to  the  contract  at  Issue  with  such 
differentials  In  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
Justified  by  the  evidence. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  carrier  may,  without  specific 
authorization  from  the  Commission,  enter 
Into  contracts  involving  utilization  of  car- 
rier owned  or  leased  equipment  not  in  ex- 
cess of  36  percent  of  the  capacity  of  such 
carrier's  owned  or  leased  equipment  by 
major  car  type  (plain  boxcars,  covered  hop- 
per cars,  gondolas  and  open  top  hoppers, 
coal  cars,  bulkhead  flatcars,  pulpwood  rack- 
cars,  and  fiatbed  equipment.  Including 
TOPC/COPC) :  Provided,  however.  That  with 
regard  to  proposed  contracts  between  class 
I  carriers  and  shippers  originating  an  aver- 


age of  1.000  cars  or  more  per  year  during  the 
past  3  years  by  major  car  type  on  a  partic- 
ular carrier,  no  more  than  40  percent  of 
carrier  owned  or  leased  equipment  utUized 
on  the  average  during  the  prior  3-year  period 
may  be  used  for  such  contracts  without 
prior  Commission  authorization. 

"(2)  Carriers  or  other  parties  may  seek  re- 
lief from  the  limitations  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  the  Commission  may 
grant  such  relief  as  it  deems  appropriate,  if 
it  appears  that  additional  equipment  may  be 
made  available  without  impairing  the  car- 
riers ability  to  meet  Its  common  carrier  obli- 
gations under  section  llioi  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Any  interested  party  may  request 
modification  of  the  Commission's  findings 
upon  a  showing  of  changed  circumstances  or 
other  good  cause. 

"(d)  Except  as  expressly  provided  in  this 
section  or  in  other  sections  of  this  title,  con- 
tracts authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  lO".  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 111.  or  section  11701  of  this  title,  except 
that  complaints  may  be  filed  alleging  vio- 
lations of  sections  11101  or  10741  of  this  title, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  available 
remedies  for  a  violation  of  such  sections  shall 
not  include  modification  or  abrogation  of 
contracts  which  have  become  effective  with- 
out suspension  or  investigation.  Contracts 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
"on  s'^aii  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 10704. 10705.  10706.  10707.  10726. 10741. 
10761.  and  10762  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
railroad  contract  rate  advisory  service.  The 
advisory  service  shall: 

■■  (1 )  compile  and  disseminate  to  interested 
parties  nonconfidential  summaries  of  the 
provisions  of  individual  contract  information 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  with  regard  to 
various  goods,  items,  and  commodities  cov- 
erp-*  by  such  contracts; 

"(2)  provide  the  Commission  and  inter- 
ested parties  with  advice  regarding  con- 
tracts; and 

"(3)  assess  the  impact  on  competition 
among  shippers  of  variations  between  con- 
tract rates  for  various  shipments  and  the 
published  single  car  rates  and  submit  a  re- 
port on  such  impact  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  Index  to  chapter  107  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  immediately  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  10701 : 
"10701a.  Authority  for  rail  carriers  to  estab- 
lish contract  rates  and  services.". 

EXPEDITIOT7S     DIVISIONS     OF     REVENOT 

Sec.  107.  Section  10705(e)(1)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  (1)  This  Commission  may  begin  a  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  complaint. 
The  Commission  must  complete  all  eviden- 
tiary proceedings  to  adjust  the  division  of 
Joint  rates  for  transportation  by  a  rail  car- 
rier within  9  months  after  the  complaint 
Is  filed  if  the  proceeding  is  brought  on  com- 
plaint or  within  18  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  proceeding  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  must 
take  final  action  by  the  180th  day  after  com- 
pletion of  the  evidentiary  proceedings,  ex- 
cept that — 

"(A)  when  the  proceeding  involves  a  rail- 
road in  reorganization  or  a  contention  that 
the  divisions  at  issue  do  not  cover  the  vari- 
able costs  of  handling  the  traffic,  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  the  proceeding  preference 
over  all  other  proceedings  and  shall  take 
final  action  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
which  in  no  event  may  exceed  100  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  evidentiary  proceed- 
ings; and 

"(B)  in  all  cases  other  than  those  specified 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
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Commlaslon  may  decide  to  extend  such  a  pro- 
ceeding to  permit  its  fair  and  expeditious 
completion,  but  whenever  the  Commission 
decides  to  extend  a  proceeding  pursuant  to 
thia  subparagraph.  It  must  report  its  reasons 
to  Congress.". 

RATE   BUXXAU8 

Sec.  108.  Section  10706  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(A),  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"facilities  and  equipment"  the  following: 
"and  including  Intrastate  rates  that  affect 
interstate  commerce"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  (A)(1),  by  striking 
"or"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)(3)(A),  by  redesig- 
nating clause  (11)  as  clause  (111); 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  (A),  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  clause  (1)  the  following 
new  clause : 

"(1)  permit  a  rail  carrier  to  participate  in 
an  agreement  unless  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment provide  that  transcripts  of  sound  re- 
cordings shall  be  made  of  all  meetings,  that 
records  of  votes  shall  be  made,  and  such 
transcripts  or  recordings  and  voting  records 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  and 
made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies  in 
connection  with  their  statutory  responsibili- 
ties over  rate  bureaus:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  material  shall  be  kept  confidential 
and  not  subject  to  disclosure  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  or";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(3)(A)  the  following  new  sentences: 
"Notwithstanding  clause  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph, a  rail  carrier  may  participate  in  dis- 
cussions related  to  single-line  rates  pro- 
posed by  another  rail  carrier  or  rates  related 
to  a  particular  interline  movement.  Such 
discussions  may  include  such  matters  as 
whether  the  prop>osed  rates  are  noncompen- 
satory, would  result  in  discrimination  be- 
tween shippers  or  localities,  would  adversely 
affect  the  movement  of  traffic,  would  result 
In  violations  of  section  10726  of  this  title,  or 
would  necessitate  adjustments  in  other  rates. 
Such  discussions  shall  be  limited  to  com- 
ments upon  the  proposal  and  shall  exclude 
any  agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  ap- 
prove, modliy,  disapprove  or  withdraw  the 
proposals,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
posed Interline  movement,  such  agreements 
may  be  made  by  a  rail  carrier  that  can  prac- 
ticably participate  in  that  movement.". 

INVESTIGATIONS     AND     SUSPENSIONS     OF     RATES 
AND  ORDERS  SETTING  RATES 

8k3.  109.  (a)  Section  10704(a)(1)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
seriing  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  sections  10701  and  10701a  of 
this  title". 

(b)  Section  10707  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "party,"  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  limitations  of 
sections  10101  and  10701a  of  this  subchap- 
ter."; 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  (1),  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
unless  the  proposed  rate,  classification,  r\Ue 
or  practice  is  suspended,  in  which  case  the 
proceeding  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  5th  month  after  the  rate,  classification, 
rule  or  practice  was  to  become  effective"; 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(1),  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "7th 
month"  the  following:  ",  or  the  5th  month 
If  suspension  is  involved,";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  "7" 
and  "10"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "6" 
and  "8".  respectively. 

APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  no.  Section  10711  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  by  designating  the  existing  language 
as  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween water  carriers  and  rail  carriers,  none 
of  the  amendments  to  this  subtitle  made  by 
the  Railroad  Transportation  Policy  Act  of 
1979  shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  appli- 
cation of  existing  law  with  respect  to  com- 
petition and  coordination,  or  to  make  lawful 
a  competitive  practice  that  is  unfair,  de- 
structive, predatory  or  otherwise  undermines 
competition.". 

DEMAND-SENSITIVE  RATES 

Sec.  111.  Section  10727  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  10727.  Demand-sensitive  rates 

"A  rail  carrier  may  establish  a  tariff,  sub- 
ject to  section  10701  of  this  title  and  other 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  for  any  move- 
ment or  group  of  movements,  under  which 
rates,  except  those  rates  involving  the  move- 
ment of  grain,  may  be  raised  and  lowered, 
between  published  maximum  and  minimum 
levels,  in  response  to  either  expected  or  ac- 
tual fluctuations  in  demand  for  rail  service. 
The  Commission  shall  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  demand-sensitive  rates.". 
released  rates 

Sec  112.  Section  10730  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  designating  the  existing  language  as 
subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  other  than  a  rail  car- 
rier." immediately  after  "carrier"  the  first 
time  it  appears:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  A  rail  carrier  providing  transporta- 
tion or  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 105  of  this  title  may.  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions and  procedures  set  forth  In  this  chap- 
ter and  the  general  tariff  requirements  of 
section  10732  of  this  title,  establish  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  property  under  which 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  for  such  property 
is  limited  to  a  value  established  by  written 
declaration  of  the  shipper  or  by  written 
agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the 
shipper.". 

transportation  of  recyclable  materials 
Sec.  113.  Section  10731  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folic  wing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  any  other  law.  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, all  rail  carriers  providinij  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of 
this  title  shall  take  all  actions  necessary  to 
reduce  and  thereafter  maintain  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  recyclable  or  recycled 
materials  at  revenue-to-varlable  cost  ratio 
levels  that  are  equal  to  or  less  than  the  aver- 
age revenue-to-varlable  cost  ratios  Initially 
established  and  thereafter  published  an- 
nually by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10701(e)  (2)  of  this  title,  and  any  such 
rate  which  equals  or  exceeds  such  average 
revenue-to-varlable  cost  ratio  established  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  required  to  bear 
any  further  rate  increases.  The  Conunlsslon 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  all  orders 
necessary  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection." 

NOTICE  AND  PITBLICATION  OF  TARIFFS 

Sec.  114.  SecUon  10762  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
(1),  by  inserting  inunedlately  after  "motor 
common  carrier"  the  following:  "or  service 
by  a  rail  carrier  pursuant  to  a  contract  au- 
thorized under  section  10701a  of  this  title"; 

(2)  m  subsection  (a) ,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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»  Jll  J*"  ""^^  ^***<=*»  »»«  entered  into 
!^r?^,^,  authorized  under  section  10701a 
of  this  title  shall  publish  and  file  with  the 
Commission,  in  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  provide,  the  essential  terms  of  such 
contract.  Such  filing  shall  constitute  a  tariff 
for  the  purposes  of  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10761  of  this  title.  Such 
contracts  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  normal 
tariff  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion (49  CPR  1300  et  seq.,.  but  the  Commis- 
sion If  necessary  may  promulgate  special 
tariff  rules  for  such  contracts.  Any  party  to 
such  a  contract  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  parties  to  the  contract,  elect  to  file 
with  the  Commission  Information  in  addi- 
tion to  the  essential  terms  of  the  contract. 
In  such  cases,  the  Commlaslon  shaU,  upon 
the  request  of  any  party  to  the  contract 
place  any  such  additional  Information  (other 
than  the  essential  terms  of  the  contract)  in 
a  confidential  file.  Notwithstanding  such  a 
request,  the  information  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  kept  in  a  confidential  file  may 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  be  made 
avaUable  to  any  party  to  a  proceeding  as  au- 
thorized under  section  10701a  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Except  in  the  case  of  a  rail  carrier,  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  the  form  and  manner 
of  publishing,  filing,  and  keeping  tariffs  open 
for  public  Inspection  under  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  a  rail  carrier,  the  Commission 
shall  insure  that  tariffs  are  published,  filed, 
and  kept  open  for  public  Inspection  and 
may,  in  its  discretion,  prescribe  the  form  and 
manner  of  such  publishing,  filing,  and  keep- 
ing tariffs  open  for  public  Inspection."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Except  in  the  case  of  a  rail 
carrier,  a  proposed  change  or  a  new  or  re- 
duced rate  may  not  become  effective  for  30 
days  after  the  notice  is  published,  filed,  and 
held  open  as  required  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  rail 
carrier,  a  proposed  change  or  a  new  or  re- 
duced rate  shall  not  become  effective  for  20 
days  after  the  notice  is  published,  except 
that,  within  the  first  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sentence,  such  change 
or  rate  shall  not  become  effective  for  30  days 
after  the  notice  .is  published:  Provided,  how- 
ever. TTiat  a  contract  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 10701a  of  this  title  shall  not  become 
effective  for  30  days:  And  provided  further. 
That  a  tariff  authorized  under  section  10727 
of  this  title  shall  not  become  effective  for  30 
days,  nor  shall  rates  raised  or  lowered  within 
the  published  minimum  and  maximum  levels 
of  such  a  tariff  become  effective  for  5  days, 
after  the  notice  Is  published,  filed,  and  held 
open  as  required  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section.";  and 

(5)  In  subsection  (d)(1),  by  striking  "30- 
day"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "notice". 

KXFEALS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  10709  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed,  and  the  item 
relating  to  section  10709  in  the  index  to 
chapter  107  of  title  49,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
stricken. 

(b)  SecUon  10729  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  proposed  rate,  classification,  rule 
or  practice  for  transportation  by  a  rail  car- 
rier may  not  become  effective  under  this 
section  unless  notice  of  intent  to  establish 
such  rate,  classification,  rule,  or  practice 
under  this  section  Is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Sections  15(8)  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Act  of  November  8.  1978,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
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department 
ing  to  rail 
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encourage  more  efficient  use 

carriers  shall  be  permitted  to 

containing      preminum 

services  or  special  levels 

provided  in  any  tariff  other- 

to  the  movement.  The  Com- 
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10705  of  title  49.  United 

amended  by  adding  at  the 

following  new  subsections: 

During   the   period   in   which 

Is  effective,  a  rail  carrier  may 

ap^ly  a  surcharge  increasing  or 

Int  rate  only  in  accordance 

bdectlon.  This  paragraph   shall 
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each  such  origin  and  desti- 

(iiange    in    revenue    resulting 

BUT  ibtLrge  shall  accrue  solely  to. 

s4lely  by,  the  carrier  i4>plying 


"(C)  A  carrier  applying  a  surcharge  which 
would  increase  a  Joint  rate  must  notify  the 
other  carriers  party  to  the  Joint  rate  45  days 
before  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the 
surcharge. 

"(D)  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
available  under  this  chapter,  a  carrier  which 
participates  in  any  route  subject  to  a  sur- 
charge applied  pursuant  to  sul^aragraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  may  by  tariff  or  tariff 
supplement  cancel  the  applicatloin  of  such 
surcharge  to  any  such  route  if  such  carrier 
demonstrates  that,  under  the  {H>plicable 
Joint  rate  without  the  surcharge,  or  a  new 
rate  division  increasing  the  share  of  the  sur- 
charge proposing  carrier,  or  a  new  lawful 
rate,  the  surcharging  carrier's  share  of  the 
revenues  for  its  participation  over  such  route 
is  not  less  than  110  percent  of  its  variable 
costs  of  providing  service  over  such  route. 
Such  cancelling  tariff  may  be  suspended  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  10707  of 
this  title  only  on  the  grounds  that  the  car- 
rier proposing  the  cancellation  has  not  made 
or  is  not  likely  to  make  such  demonstration. 
Any  rate  differential  resulting  from  such  a 
cancellation  shall  not  constitute  unreason- 
able discrimination  or  a  destructive  competi- 
tive practice.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
variable  costs  shall  be  determined  only  by 
using  the  unadjusted  costs  of  the  surcharg- 
ing carrier  calculated  using  the  CommU- 
sion's  Rail  Form  A  cost  finding  methodology 
(or  an  alternative  methodology  adopted  by 
the  Commission  in  lieu  thereof)  and  indexed 
to  account  for  current  wage  and  price  levels 
in  the  region  in  which  the  surcharging  car- 
rier operates. 

"(E)  A  carrier  may  not  apply  a  siircharge 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unless,  for  one 
year  prior  to  the  surcharge,  It  has  partici- 
pated in  all  Increases  in  rates  of  general  ap- 
plicability agreed  to  by  all  other  parties  to 
the  rates  in  question. 

"(P)  For  purxMses  of  maximum  rate  reg- 
ulation under  this  title,  only  the  carrier 
proposing  a  surcharge  shall  be  required  to 
defend  the  surcharge,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
the  surcharge  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  tl^e  amounts  received  and  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  other  carriers  party  to  the 
Joint  tariff  to  which  the  surcharge  is  ap- 
plied. The  CDmmission  may  not  investigate 
the  lawfulness  of  the  Joint  rate  resulting 
from  the  application  of  a  surcharge.  In  any 
subsequent  proceeding  to  investigate  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Joint  rate  to  which  a  sur- 
charge applies,  that  surcharge  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  consideration  unless  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  each  carrier  partici- 
pating in  the  surcharge  Is  earning  adequate 
revenues  as  defined  in  section  10704(a)  (2) 
of  subchapter  I  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  rail  carrier  may.  without  the  con- 
currence of  any  connecting  rail  carrier,  pub- 
lish surcharges  applicable  to  traffic  originat- 
ing or  terminating  upon  any  line  of  railroad 
originating  and  terminating  less  than  3.000.- 
000  gross  ton  miles  of  traffic  per  mile  in  the 
most  recent  calendar  year  for  which  traffic 
data  are  available  If,  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  surcharge,  the  through 
charges  applicable  to  traffic  to  and  from  any 
such  line  do  not  provide  the  surcharging 
carrier  revenues  adequate  to  cover  100  per- 
cent of  the  reasonably  expected  costs  (In- 
cluding the  cost  of  capital)  of  continuing 
to  operate  the  line  Involved.  The  change  in 
revenues  resulting  from  any  such  surcharge 
shall  accrue  solely  to  the  carrier  applying 
the  surcharge.  The  Commission  shall  not  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  to  the  filing  of  an 
application  to  abandon  a  line  of  railroad  or 
as  a  condition  to  the  abandonment  of  such 
a  line,  a  carrier  to  use  the  rights  conferred 
herein:  nor  shall  the  Commission,  in  ruling 
upon  any  abandonment  amplication,  consider 
or  give  any  weight  to  the  failure  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  have  used  the  rights  conferred 
herelzi. 


"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
prior  agreement,  or  requirement  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  contrary,  a  carrier  may  cancel 
the  application  of  such  rate  to  any  through 
route  without  the  concurrence  of  any  car- 
rier party  to  the  rate  unless  another  carrier 
party  to  the  rate  over  that  route  demon- 
strates to  the  Commission  that  the  can- 
celing carrier's  share  of  the  revenue  under 
the  Joint  rate  or  under  a  new  rate  division 
increasing  the  share  of  the  carrier  proposing 
to  cancel  the  application  of  the  rate  or  a  new 
lawful  rate  is  not  less  than  110  percent  of 
the  canceling  carrier's  variable  cost  of  pro- 
viding service  over  that  route.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  revenue  share  may, 
at  the  option  of  the  carrier  canceling  the 
application  of  a  rate,  be  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  past  revenue  settlements  actually 
made  in  the  most  recent  calendar  year  by 
connecting  lines,  and  variable  cost  shall  be 
determined  only  by  u?ing  the  unadlusted 
costs  of  the  canceling  carrier  calculated 
using  the  Commission's  Rail  Form  A  cost 
finding  methodology  (or  an  alternative 
methodology  adopted  by  the  Commission  in 
lieu  thereof)  and  indexed  to  account  for  cur- 
rent wage  and  price  levels  In  the  region  in 
which  the  canceling  carrier  operates. 

"(2)  A  carrier  canceling  the  application 
of  a  joint  rate  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
must  notify  the  other  carriers  party  to  the 
rate  45  days  before  the  proposed  effective 
date  of  the  cancellation. 

" (3 )  When  the  application  of  a  Joint  rate 
to  a  specific  route  or  routes  is  canceled  and 
a  through  rate  other  than  a  Joint  rate  there- 
after applies  to  such  route  or  routes  (irre- 
spective of  whether  the  newly  applicable 
through  rate  displaces  a  higher  applicable 
Joint  rate ) .  the  through  rate  shall  divide  as 
the  separate  factors  of  such  rate  are  made. 
The  cancellation  of  the  application  of  a  rate 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  con- 
stitute unreasonable  discrimination  or  a  de- 
structive competitive  practice. 

"(1)  To  ease  the  burden  imposed  upon 
small  businesses  desirous  of  challenging  ac- 
tions authorized  by  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  obtain, 
make  readily  available,  and  provide  to  class 
III  railroads  upon  request  analysis  of  the 
data  necessary  to  support  a  challenge  under 
subsection  (g)(1)(D)  and  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section.  The  Commission's  Special  Coun- 
sel or  Public  Counsel  is  authorized  to  assist 
such  railroads  in  preparing  actions  under 
subsection  (g)(1)(D)  and  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section.". 

TITLE  II^STRUCTURE 

MERGERS    AND    OTHER    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  11344  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "section"  the  following: 
"which  Involves  the  merger  or  control  of  at 
least  two  class  I  railroads,  as  defined  by  the 
Commission":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
which  does  not  involve  the  merger  or  con- 
trol of  at  least  two  class  I  railroads,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
shall  approve  such  an  application  unless  it 
finds  that — 

"(1)  as  a  result  of  the  transaction,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition, creation  of  a  monopoly,  or  restraint 
of  trade  in  freight  surface  transportation  In 
any  region  of  the  United  States;   and 

"(2)  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
transaction  outweigh  the  public  Interest  in 
meeting  significant  transportation  needs. 
In  making  such  findings,  the  Commission 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  application  that  is 
part  of  a  plan  or  proposal  developed  under 
section  5  (a)  through  (d)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act   (49  U.S.C.   1664   (a) 
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through  (d)),  accord  substantial  weight  to 
any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.". 

(b)  Section  11345  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  11346.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acquisi- 
tion    of     control:      rail     carrier 
procedure 

"(a)  If  a  rail  carrier  providing  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  subcb^- 
ter  I  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  is  involved 
in  a  proposed  transaction  under  section  11343 
of  this  title,  this  section  and  section  11344 
of  this  title  also  apply  to  the  transaction.  The 
Conunisslon  shall  publish  notice  of  the  ap- 
plication in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  end 
of  the  30th  day  after  the  application  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  and  after  a  certified 
copy  of  it  Is  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  However.  If  the  application 
is  incomplete,  the  Commission  shall  reject  it 
by  the  end  of  that  period.  The  order  of  rejec- 
tion Is  a  final  action  of  the  Commission  un- 
der section  10327  of  this  title.  The  published 
notice  shaU  Indicate  whether  the  application 
involves: 

"(1)  the  merger  or  control  of  at  least  two 
class  I  railroads,  as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  decided  within  the  time  limits 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  transactions  of  regional  or  national 
transportation  significance,  to  be  decided 
within  the  time  limits  specified  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section;  or 

"(3)  any  other  transaction  covered  by  this 
section,  to  be  decided  within  the  time  limits 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  If  the  application  Involves  the  merger 
or  control  of  two  or  more  class  I  railroads,  as 
defined  by  the  Commission : 

"(1)  Written  comments  about  an  applica- 
tion may  be  filed  with  the  Commission  with- 
in 46  days  after  notice  of  the  application  Is 
published  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Copies  of  those  comments  shall  be 
served  on  Uxe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Attorney  General,  each  of  whom  may 
decide  to  Intervene  as  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing. That  decision  must  be  made  by  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  written 
comments,  and  If  thp  derision  Is  to  intervene. 
preliminary  comments  about  the  application 
must  be  Rfnt  to  the  Cornmis-slon  bv  the  end 
of  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  written  comments. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  require  that 
applications  Inconsistent  with  an  applica- 
tion, notice  of  which  was  published  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  applica- 
tions for  Inclusion  in  the  transaction,  be  filed 
with  It  and  given  to  the  Secretarv  of  Trans- 
portation by  the  00th  day  after  publication 
of  notice  under  that  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission  must  conclude  evi- 
dentiary oroceedlngs  by  the  end  of  the  24th 
month  after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The 
Commission  must  issue  a  final  decision  by 
the  180th  day  after  the  date  on  which  It  con- 
cludes the  evidentiary  proceedings. 

"(c)  If  the  application  Involves  a  transac- 
tion other  than  the  merger  or  control  of  at 
least  two  class  I  railroads,  as  defined  by  the 
Commission,  which  the  Commission  has  de- 
termined to  be  of  regional  or  national  trans- 
portation significance : 

"(1)  Written  comments  about  an  appllca- 
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the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
written  comments. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  require  that 
applications  inconsistent  with  an  applica- 
tion, notice  of  which  was  published  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  applicants 
for  inclusion  in  the  transaction,  be  filed  with 
it  and  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion by  the  60th  day  after  publication  of 
notice  under  that  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission  must  conclude  any 
evidentiary  proceedings  by  the  180th  day 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion must  issue  a  final  decision  by  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  on  which  it  concludes  the 
evidentiary  proceedings. 

"(d)  For  all  applications  under  this  sec- 
tion other  than  those  specified  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section : 

"(1)  Written  comments  about  an  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  30  days  after  notice  of  the  application 
is  published  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Copies  of  those  comments  shall  be 
served  on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Attorney  General,  each  of  whom  may 
decide  to  intervene  as  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing. That  decision  must  be  made  by  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  written 
comments,  and  if  the  decision  is  to  intervene, 
preliminary  comments  about  the  application 
must  be  sent  to  the  Commission  by  the  end 
of  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
written  comments. 

"(2)  The  Commission  must  conclude  any 
evidentiary  proceedings  by  the  105th  day 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion must  issue  a  final  decision  by  the  45th 
day  after  the  date  on  which  it  concludes  the 
evidentiary  proceedings. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission  does  not  issue  a 
decision  that  is  a  final  action  under  section 
10327  of  this  title,  it  shall  send  written  notice 
to  Congress  that  a  decision  was  not  Issued 
and  the  reasons  why  it  was  not  Issued. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  waive  the 
requirement  that  an  initial  decision  be  made 
under  section  10327  of  this  title  and  make  a 
final  decision  itself  when  it  determines  that 
action  is  required  for  the  timely  execution 
of  its  functions  under  this  subchapter  or 
that  an  application  governed  by  this  section 
Is  of  major  transportation  Importance.  The 
decision  of  the  Commission  under  this  sub- 
section is  a  final  action  under  section  10327 
of  thfs  title. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
propose  changes  in  transactions  governed 
by  this  section  when  a  rail  carrier  Is  Involved. 
The  Secretary  may  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission to  support  those  changes.". 

ABANDONMXlfT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  10903  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

(b)  (1)  Section  10904(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  all  after  "Commission" 
through  "effective"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  (A); 

(C)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and"; 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  (C)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  a  statement  that  the  line  Is  available 
for  subsidy  or  sale  in  accordance  vrtth  sec- 
tion 10905  of  this  title;  a  statement  that  the 
carrier  will  promptly  provide  to  each  Inter- 
ested party  an  estimate  of  the  subsidy  and 
minimum  piirchase  price  required  to  keep 
the  line  in  operation,  calculated  In  accord- 
ance with  section  10905  of  this  title;  and  the 
name  and  business  address  of  the  person  who 
is  authorized  to  discuss  sale  or  subsidy  terms 
for  the  carrier.";  and 


(E)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  (E)  Im- 
mediately after  "satisfied"  the  following: 
".  and  certifying  that  clauses  (A) -(D)  have 
been  satisfied  within  the  most  recent  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  the  application  is  filed". 

(2)  Section  10904(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  no  protest  is  received  within  30 
days  after  the  application  is  filed,  the  Com- 
mission shall  find  that  the  public  conve- 
nience and  necessity  require  or  permit  the 
abandonment  or  discontinuance.  In  such  a 
case,  the  Commission  shall,  within  45  days 
after  the  application  Is  hied,  issue  a  certifi- 
cate which  permits  the  abandonment  or  dis- 
continuance to  occur  within  75  days  after 
the  application  is  filed." 

(3)  Section  10904(c)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  If  a  protest  is  received  within  30 
days  after  the  application  Is  filed,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  within  45  days  after  the  appU- 
catlon  is  filed,  determine  whether  an  investi- 
gation is  needed  to  assist  In  determining 
what  disposition  to  make  of  the  application. 

■■(2)  If  the  Commission  decides  that  no 
investigation  is  to  be  undertaken,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  within  75  days  after  the  appli- 
cation Is  filed,  decide  whether  the  present  or 
future  public  convenience  and  necessity  re- 
quire or  permit  the  abandonment  or  discon- 
tinuance, taking  into  consideration  the  ap- 
plication of  the  railroad  and  any  materials 
submitted  by  protestants.  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  present  or  future  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require  or  permit 
the  abandonment.  It  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  application,  issue  a  certifi- 
cate which  permits  the  abandonment  or  dis- 
continuance to  occur  vrtthln  120  days  after 
the  application  is  filed. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  decides  that  an 
investigation  should  be  undertaken  under 
this  section,  the  investigation  must  be  com- 
pleted within  135  days,  and  an  initial  decision 
must  be  rendered  within  165  days,  of  the 
date  the  application  is  filed.  Thirty  days  after 
such  decision,  the  initial  decision  shall  be- 
come the  final  decision  of  the  Commission 
unless,  during  the  Interim,  the  Commission 
decides  to  hear  appeals.  If  an  initial  decision 
Is  appealed  and  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  issue  a  final  deci- 
sion within  255  days  of  the  date  of  ^plica- 
tion. Whenever  the  Commission  decides  upon 
investigation  that  the  present  or  future  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  require  or  per- 
mit the  abandonment  or  discontinuance  of 
rail  service,  it  shall,  within  16  days  of  the 
final  decision.  Issue  a  certificate  which  per- 
mits the  abandonment  or  discontinuance  to 
occur  within  75  days  of  the  date  of  the  final 
decision. 

"(4)  The  effective  date  of  any  certificate 
which  permits  abandonment  or  discontinu- 
ance may  be  stayed  by  the  Commission  our- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10905  of 
this  title.". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10904  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (e),  and  immediately  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection  Is 
Inserted: 

"(d)(1)  The  burden  Is  on  the  person 
applying  for  the  certificate  to  prove  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  auid 
necessity  require  or  permit  the  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance. 

"(2)  For  applications  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  as  part  of  a  plan 
or  proposal  under  section  5  (a)  through  (d) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  use.  1654  (a)  through  (d)),  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  whether  any  detri- 
ment from  the  abandonment  or  discontinu- 
ance exceeds  the  trsaisportation  l>enefit  from 
the  plan  or  proposal  as  a  whole.". 

(5)  Section  10904(e)  of  tlUe  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
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end  thereof  t  le  following :  " :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  tt  e  requirement  of  such  descrip- 
tion or  Identl  Hcation  In  such  diagram  may  be 
waived  by  t)  e  Commission  If  the  applica- 
tion was  appi  oved  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation as  part  of  a  plan  or  proposal  un- 
der section  5  (a)  throxigh  (d)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  TraJ  isportatlon  Act  (49  VS.C.  1654 
(a)  through  [d) ).  or  the  application  Is  filed 
by  a  raUroad   n  bankruptcy". 

(c)  Sectlo^  10905  of  Utle  49.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amer  ded  to  read  as  follows : 
"i  10905.    Off  »rs   of   financial    assistance    to 
a  raid  abandonment  sind  dlscon- 
t  nuance 
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"all  carrier  which  has  filed  an 

a  certificate  of  abandonment 
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'(d)  If,  \^thln  15  days  after  the  pubU- 
catkta  nqu:  red  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
■action,  the  ^mmlsslon  finds  that — 


"(1)  a  financially  responsible  person 
(Including  a  government  entity)  has  offered 
financial  assistance  to  enable  the  rail  trans- 
portation to  be  continued  over  that  part  of 
the  raUroad  line  to  be  abandoned  or  over 
which  all  raU  transportation  Is  to  be  discon- 
tinued; and 

"(2)  It  Is  likely  that  the  assistance  would 
be  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  difference  between  the  revenues 
attributable  to  that  part  of  the  railroad  line 
and  the  avoidable  cost  of  providing  rail 
freight  transportation  on  the  line,  pltis  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  value  of  the  line;  or 

"(B)  the  acquisition  cost  of  that  part  of 
the  railrocul  line; 

the  Commission  shall  postpone  the  Issuance 
of  a  certificate  authorizing  abandonment  or 
discontinuance  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  If  the  carrier  and  a  person  offering 
financial  assistance  enter  into  an  agreement 
which  will  provide  continued  rail  service, 
the  Commission  shall  postpone  the  issuance 
of  the  certificate  for  so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment, or  an  extension  or  modification  of  the 
agreement,  is  In  effect.  If  the  carrier  and  a 
person  offering  to  purchase  a  line  enter  into 
an  agreement  which  will  provide  continued 
rail  service,  the  Commission  shall  approve 
the  transaction  and  dismiss  the  application 
for  abandonment  or  dlscontln\iance.  If  the 
carrier  and  a  financially  responsible  person 
(Including  a  government  entity)  fall  to 
agree  on  the  amount  or  terms  of  the  sub- 
sidy cw  purchase,  either  party  may,  within 
30  days  after  the  offer  Is  made,  request  that 
the  Commission  establish  the  conditions  and 
amount  of  compensation.  If  no  agreement 
Is  reached  within  30  days  after  the  offer  Is 
made  and  neither  party  requests  that  the 
Commission  establish  the  conditions  and 
amount  of  compensation  during  that  same 
period,  the  Commission  shall  Immediately 
issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance. 

"(t){\)  Whenever  the  Commission  is 
requested  to  establish  the  conditions  and 
amotuit  of  compensation  \inder  this 
section — 

"(A)  the  Commission  shall  render  Its  deci- 
sion within  60  days; 

"(B)  where  subsidy  has  been  offered,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  the  amount 
and  terms  of  subsidy  based  on  the  avoid- 
able cost  of  providing  continued  rail  trans- 
portation, plus  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
value  of  the  line:  and 

"(C)  where  an  offer  of  purchase  has 
been  made  In  order  to  continue  rail  service 
on  the  line,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  price  and  other  terms  of  sale.  In 
no  case  shall  the  Commission  set  a  price 
which  is  below  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
line  (Including,  unless  otherwise  mutually 
agreed,  all  facilities  on  the  line  or  por- 
tion necessary  to  provide  effective  transpor- 
tation services). 

"(2)  The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  binding  on  both  parties,  except  that  the 
person  who  has  offered  to  subsidize  or 
purchase  the  line  may  withdraw  his  offer 
within  10  days  of  the  Commission's  decision. 
In  such  a  case,  the  Commission  shall  Imme- 
diately Issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
abandonment  or  discontinuance,  unless 
other  offers  are  being  considered  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  a  carrier  receives  more  than  one 
offer  to  purchase  or  subsidize,  It  shall  select 
the  offeror  with  whom  it  wishes  to  transact 
business,  and  complete  the  sale  at  subsidy 
agreement,  or  request  that  the  Commission 
establish  the  conditions  and  amount  of  com- 
pensation prior  to  the  40th  day  after  the 
date  on  which  notice  was  published  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  If  no  agree- 
ment on  subsidy  or  sale  Is  reached  within 
the  40-day  period  and  the  Commission  has 
not   been   requested   to   establish   the   con- 


ditions and  amount  of  compensation,  any 
other  offeror  may  request  that  the  Commis- 
sion establish  the  conditions  and  amount  ol 
compensation.  If  the  Commission  has  estab- 
lished the  conditions  and  amount  of  com- 
pensation and  the  original  offer  has  been 
withdrawn,  any  other  offeror  may  accept 
the  Commission's  decision  within  20  days  of 
such  decision,  and  the  Conunlssion  shall  re- 
quire the  carrier  to  enter  Into  a  sale  or 
subsidy  agreement  with  such  offeror.  If  such 
sale  or  agreement  Incorporates  the  Com- 
mission's decision. 

"(4)  No  purchaser  of  a  line  or  portion  of 
line  sold  under  this  section  may  transfer  or 
discontinue  service  on  such  line  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  second  year  after  consumma- 
tion of  the  sale,  nor  may  such  purchaser 
transfer  such  line,  except  to  the  carrier 
from  whom  It  was  purchased,  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  after  consummation 
of  the  sale. 

"(5)  Any  subsidy  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  discontinued  on  notice  of  60 
days.  Unless,  within  such  60-day  period,  an- 
other financially  responsible  party  enters 
into  a  subsidy  agreement  at  least  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  carrier  as  that  which  was  or 
was  to  be  discontinued,  the  Commission 
shall,  at  the  carrier's  request.  Immediately 
issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the  abandon- 
ment or  discontinuance  of  service  on  the 
line.". 

EMTBT 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Sectio-.  10901(8)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "will  Ije  enhanced  by"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "permit". 

(2)  Section  10901  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fcrilowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Wheg-e  a  railroad  has  been  Issued  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity by  the  Commission  authorizing  the  con- 
struction or  extension  of  a  railroad  line, 
no  other  railroad  may  block  the  construc- 
tion or  extension  by  refiislng  to  permit  the 
carrtef  to  cross  Its  property:  Provided,  That 
(1)  the  construction  does  not  unreasonably 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  crossed 
line;  (2)  the  operation  does  not  materially 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  crossed 
line;  and  (3)  the  owner  of  the  crossing  line 
shall  compensate  the  owner  of  the  crossed 
line.  The  carriers  are  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing the  conditions  of  such  compensa- 
tion. However.  If  the  carriers  cannot  agree, 
the  Commission  may  establish  conditions  of 
compensation.". 

(b)  Section  11103  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code.  Is  stmended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  The  Commission  may  require  rail- 
roads to  enter  reciprocal  switching  agree- 
ments where  It  finds  such  agreements  to  be 
practicable  and  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
carriers  are  responsible  for  establishing  the 
conditions  and  compensation  for  such  agree- 
ments. However,  If  the  carriers  cannot  agree, 
the  Commission  may  establish  the  conditions 
and  compensation  for  such  agreements.". 

(c)  Section  11344  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  A  rail  carrier,  or  a  person  controlled 
by  or  aflUlated  with  a  rail  carrier  may  ap- 
ply for  approval  of  a  transaction  which  In- 
vo'ves  motor  carrier  transoortation  prior  or 
subsequent  to  rail  transportation  to  serve 
Inadequately  served  shippers  located  on  an- 
other railroad.  Such  explication  shall  be 
aoproved  by  the  Commission  If  the  shippers 
demonstrate  present  evidence  of  Impaired 
rail  service  and  inadequate  motor  common 
carrier  service  which  results  In  the  serious 
failure  of  the  railroad  serving  the  shippers 
to  meet  the  rail  equipment  or  transporta- 
tion schedules  of  shippers  or  to  seriously  fall 
to  otherwise  provide  adequate  nonnal  rail 
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services  required  by  shippers  and  which  ship- 
pers would  reasonably  expect  the  railroad  to 
provide.  The  Commission  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  applications  under  this  subsec- 
tion within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication. The  Commission  shall  approve 
applications  which  are  not  protested  by  in- 
terested parties  within  30  days  following  re- 
ceipt of  such  application.". 

TITLE  in— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
CAR  snvicc 
Szc.  301.  (a)  Section  11123(s)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
••in  a  section  of  the  United  States,",  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of 
such  magnitude  as  to  have  substantial  ad- 
verse effects  on  rail  service  to  the  Nation  or 
a  substantial  region  of  the  Nation,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  11123(a)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "terminals.  Including  mainline 
tracks  for  a  reasonable  distance  outside  of 
those  terminals,",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "facilities,". 

(c)  Section  11123  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  No  action  undertaken  or  order  issued 
imder  the  emergency  powers  of  this  section 
shall  extend  for  more  than  30  days  from  the 
date  of  Initial  Commission  action  unless, 
during  the  Interim,  the  Commission  has  be- 
gun a  proceeding  to  resolve  the  service  prob- 
lems on  a  more  permanent  basis.  When  the 
Conunlssion  has  begun  such  a  proceeding,  an 
eniergency  order  may  be  renewed  and  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  for  a  mRTimntn 
of  60  days.". 

XXXMPnOK 

Sec.  302.  Section  10505  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  10505.  Authority  to  exempt  rail  carrier 
transportation 

"(a)  In  a  matter  related  to  a  rail  carrier 
providing  transportation  subject  to  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  this  subchapter,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  exempt  a  person,  class  of  persons, 
or  a  transaction  or  service  when  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  application  of  a  provi- 
sion of  this  subtitle  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  transportation  policy  of  section 
10101(b)  of  this  title  and  either  the  trans- 
portation or  service  Is  of  limited  scope  or  the 
application  of  a  provision  of  this  subtitle  Is 
not  needed  to  protect  shippers  from  the 
abuse  of  market  power:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Commission  may  not  Issue  any  ex- 
emption which  will  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition and  coordination  between  water  and 
rail  carriers. 

"(b)  No  exemption  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  operate  to  relieve  any 
common  carrier  by  railroad  from  the  com- 
mon carrier  liability  for  claims  imposed  un- 
der section  11707  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  where  appro- 
priate begin  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
on  its  own  initiative  or  on  application  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  an  in- 
terested party.  The  Commission  may  specify 
the  period  of  time  during  which  the  exemp- 
tion Is  effective. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  revoke  an  ex- 
emption, to  the  extent  It  soeclfies,  when  It 
finds  that  application  of  a  provision  of  this 
subtitle  to  the  person,  class,  or  transoorta- 
tion Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  transporta- 
tion policy  of  section  10101  (b)  of  this  title.". 

FEDCBAL-STA'TE    RELATIONS 

Sec.  303.  Section  11501  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  the 
first  word  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
followlne:  "Where  the  Interstate  Ccxnmerce 
Commission  under  other  sections  of  this  title 
has  the  authority  to  do  so,  the"; 


(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B),  by  striking 
"120th"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90th": 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  (2),  by  inserting  the 
following  immediately  after  "Commission" 
the  second  time  it  appears:  ",  subject  to  Its 
authority  as  provided  in  the  other  sections 
of  this  title.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Federal  withdrawal  from  certain  areas 
of  regulation  shall  not  be  construed  as  re- 
linquishing Federal  Jurisdiction  and  State 
authorities  are  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  standards  established  In  the  raU- 
road transportation  policy  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 10101(b)  of  this  title.". 

rUXt.     ADJUSTMENT     SURCHARGES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Chapter  115  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  11508.  State  attthoritt  over  fdxl  adjust- 
ment  SURCHARGES 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  State  (Including  the  Conunon wealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  shall  have  authority  to  pre- 
vent a  rail  carrier  providing  Intrastate  rail 
transportation  from  increasing  rates  for  such 
transportation  In  order  to  pass  through  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  providing  such  trans- 
portation that  are  attributable  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  fuel  used  In  such  transpor- 
tation If  such  Increases  do  not  exceed  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  fuel  used  In  rail  trans- 
portation as  determined  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  10701(h)(2)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  The  Index  to  chapter  115  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  Immediately  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  11507; 

"11508.  State  authority  over  fuel  adjustment 
surcharges". 

CONVERSION    OF    ABANDONED     RAHJIOAO    RICHT6- 
OF-WAT 

Sec.  305.  Section  809(d)  of  the  Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  purnoses  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and 
1983.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until 
expended :  Provided,  however.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  share  for  each 
grant  made  from  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  project.". 

RAn,  TECHNOLOGICAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
AMENDMENT 

Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion to  exempt  from  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  2.  1893.  the  Act  of  March  2,  1903,  and 
the  Act  of  April  14,  1910  (45  U.S.C.  1  through 
16),  also  referred  to  as  the  Safety  Apoltance 
Acts,  any  railroad  equipment,  or  equipment 
which  will  be  operated  on  rails,  when  such 
requirements  preclude  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  more  efficient  railroad 
transportation  equipment  or  other  transpor- 
tation Innovations  under  the  existing  stat- 
utes. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  REGIONAL  RAIL 
REORGANIZATION    ACT   OF    1973 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  216(f)  (5)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973   (45 


U3.C.  736(f)  (5) )  U  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsecUon. 
the  RaUway  Labor  Executives'  AssocUUon 
shall  be  deemed  to  represent  all  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  crafts  or  classes  of  employees 
of  the  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  as 
through  that  organization  held  power  of 
attorney  from  each  representative  of  a  craft 
or  class  for  the  limited  purposes  of  negotiat- 
ing and  agreeing  upon  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan.". 

(b)  Section  216(f)  (5)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46  U.S.C.  726(f) 
(6) )  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof:  "The  plan  shall  not  be  subject  to 
change  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  until  after  such  time 
as  securities  have  been  distributed  from  the 
plan  to  the  participants  in  the  plan  or  their 
beneficiaries  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
plan.". 

(c)  Section  216(f)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46  U.S.C.  728(f) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  no  t>erson  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  have  or  be  subject  to  any 
fiduciary  responsibility,  obligation  or  duty, 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  subject  to  ctvU 
liabUlty,  under  any  Federal  or  State  law. 
as  a  fiduciary  or  otherwise,  (1)  In  connec- 
tion with  the  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  and  related  trust  established  by  the 
Corporation  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  or  with  ConRaU  Equity 
Corporation  (x)  on  account  of  any  reor- 
ganization or  restructuring  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, Its  successors  or  assigns,  or  their  as- 
sets or  capital  structure,  or  (y)  on  account 
of  any  action  taken  or  not  taken  by  the 
Corporation  which  may  affect  Its  abtUty  to 
attain  the  performance  levels  established  In 
connection  with  the  plan  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(A)(U)  of  this  subsection.  (U) 
for  or  In  connection  with  the  establishment, 
continuation  or  Implementation  of  the  plan 
and  related  trust  or  of  ConRaU  Equity  Cor- 
poration or  the  acquisition  of.  Investment  In 
or  retention  of  any  security  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  ConRaU  Equity  Corporations,  or 
of  any  of  their  successors  and  assigns,  by 
the  plan  or  ConRaU  Equity  Corporation,  or 
the  disposition  of  any  such  security  to  the 
extent  that  such  disposition  is  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  reorganization  or  restruc- 
turing of  the  Corporation.  Its  successors  and 
assigns,  or  their  assets  or  capital  structure,  as 
directed  or  approved  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  or  the  United  States,  or  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  any  cash,  se- 
curity or  other  property  received  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  re<Jrganlzatlon  or 
restructurine.  or  (Ul)  for  or  in  connection 
with  any  other  action  taken  or  not  taken 
pursuant  to  any  term  or  condition  of  the 
plan  or  related  trust  agreement  or  of  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  bylaws  of  Con- 
Rail  Eaultv  Corrwratlon :  Provided.  That 
any  directions  described  in  clauses  (t)(x), 
(11),  or  (Ul)  are  taken  at  the  direction,  or 
with  the  consent,  of  the  Association  or  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  designate. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  in- 
temreted  to  relieve  any  oerson  from  any 
fiduciary  or  other  resTxjnslblllty.  oblttratton 
or  duty  under  any  Federal  or  State  law  to 
take  or  not  to  take  actions  In  respect  to  the 
plan  In  connection  with  (1)  receiving  con- 
tributions, (11)  exercising  custodial  respon- 
slbUities,  (111)  determining  eligibility  to  par- 
tlclnate  In  the  .plan  flvi  calculating,  deter- 
mining and  paying  benefits,  (v)  processing 
and  deciding  claims,  (vll  oreparine  and  dis- 
tributing plan  Information,  benefit  state- 
ments, returns  and  repoi^s,  (vll)  maintain- 
ing plan  records.  (viU)   appointing  plan  fl- 
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ducUrles  and 
■tat  In  plan 
than  ■■ 
quiring, 

•■(C)    The 
pimigT^h   (A 
lowing: 

"(1)    the 
the   Corporation 
BaU    Equity 
and  any  of  tltelr 

"(U)    each 
agent  of  the 
sldlaries,  of 
the  plan,   of 
their  successot^ 

"(111)   each 
mlttee    and 
agents. 
"(D) 
gr^h   (9)   sh4U 
munlty    from 
United  States 
of  Columbia. 

"(9)   The 
defend  and  h(>ld 
scribed    In 
against  any 
tlons,  jud^ne^ts, 
ment,    and 
reasonable  fea 
attorneys 
with  the 
operation    of 
Corporation  oi 
Is  required  by 
fiUly  the 
cept   as  may 
execution  of 
duty   excluded 
paragraph   (8) 
such  persons 
Indemnity 
be  a  full  faith 
TTnlted  States 

"(10)  All 
securities  of 
tlon  and  of 
all  Interests 
ship  plan  which 
connection 
ship   plan 
pursuant  to 
section  shall 
have  been 
and  approved 
of  title  49  of 
any 
sor  statute. 


other  persons  to  advise  or  as- 
{ Ldmlnlstratlon  and    (Ix)    other 
provlled  in  subparagraph   (A),  ac- 
holdiig  or  dis{>c«lng  of  plan  assets, 
term   'person'  as  used  In  sub- 
shall  mean  each  of  the  fol- 


tr^tee  or  trustees  of  the  plan, 
and  Its  subsidiaries,  Con- 
Corporation,    the    Association, 

successors  and  assigns; 

{ Urector,  offlcer,  employee  and 

I  k>rporation  of  any  of  Its  sub- 

C  }nBaU  Equity  Corporation,  of 

the  Association  or  of  any  of 

and  assigns:   and 
nember  of  the  Finance  Com- 
( ny    of    their    employees    and 

Neither   this    paragraph    nor   para- 
be  construed  to  grant  Im- 
any    criminal    law    of    the 
>r  of  any  State  or  the  District 

Uplted  States  shall  Indemnify. 

harmless  the  persons  de- 

pftragraph     (8)  (C)     from    and 

all   liabilities,   claims,   ac- 

amounts  paid   in   settle- 

and    expenses    ( Including 

of  accountants,  experts  and 

actually  incurred  In  connection 

t.  Implementation  or 

,he    plan   or    ConRail    Equity 

with  any  transaction  which 

jr  Is  appropriate  to  effectuate 

prov  slons  of  this  subsection,  ex- 

I  irlse  In   connection  with  the 

responsibility,  obligation  or 

from    paragraph    (8)  (A)    by 

B),  If  It  Is  determined  that 

acting  In  good  faith.  The 

provided  in  this  paragraph  shall 

and  credit  obligation  of  the 
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of  the  Corporation,  all 
y  subsidiary  of  the  Corpora- 
Co^iRall  Equity  Corporation  and 
the  employee  stock  owner- 
are  issued  or  transferred  In 
the  employee  stock  owner- 
established    by   the    Corporation 
requirements  of  this  sub- 
deemed  for  all  piu'poses  to 
subject  to  and  authorized 
mrsuant  to  section  11301(b) 
the  United  States  Code  and 
provision  of  any  succes- 


Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


.  I  move  to  lay  that 
table, 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


ol 


.  Mr.  President,  be- 
on  this  measure,  I  should 
say  how  much  I  have  ad- 
of  Senator  Cannon  as 
the  Committee  on  Com- 
and  Transportation  and 
efforts  in  engineering — if 
that   word — this   complex 
to  a  successful  con- 


legls  ation 


my  appreciation  to  Sen- 

for  giving  me  the  oppor- 

of  this  legislative  effort. 

Scocozza  of  the  Com- 

staff  and  Mike  Moffet 

their  input  in  helping  us 

of  this  major  and  impor- 

egislation. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
jonunendation  to  Mr.  Can- 


p  trt 
Mitt 


NON  and  to  Mrs.  Kassebauii  for  the  fine 
leadership  they  have  displayed  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  and  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  have  managed  it 
on  the  floor. 

I  extend  not  only  my  congratulations 
but  also  my  gratitude  to  them.  On  be- 
half of  the  leadership,  I  thank  them  per- 
sonally, and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
the  Senate  in  saying  that  theirs  weis  a 
job  well  done. 


EASTER  RECESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
312. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  Ijefore  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  312,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  1980. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday,  April  15,  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

17P  AMENDMENT  NO.    1026 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  smaendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btro)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1026: 

At  the  end  of  line  3.  strike  the  "."  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  ",  and  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  on  Thursday,  April  3,  1980, 
It  stand  in  recess  until  11:00  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day, April  15,  1980." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  W^t  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1026)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution   (H.  Con. 
Res.  312),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"Providing    for    an   adjournment    of    the 
House  from  April  2  to  15.  1980,  and  a  recess 
of  the  Senate  from  April  3  to  16,  1980." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  FOR 
SSI  CHILDREN 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 


from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  4612. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4612)  to  amend  the  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  main- 
tain for  an  additional  3  years  in  the 
current  program  of  preventive  services, 
referral,  and  case  management  for  dis- 
abled children  receiving  SSI  beneflts.  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mn  BOREN,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Chafee  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  title  14,  section  194(a),  of 
the  United  States  Code,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  and  the  Chair  an- 
nounces on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Comerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  (Mr.  Cannon)  his  ap- 
pointments of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnusoni  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  title  46,  section  1126(c) , 
of  the  United  States  Code,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  and  the  Chair 
announces  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  (Mr.  Cannon)  his 
appointments  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  as  members  of 
the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-180.  appoints  the  following 
S°nators  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Alcoholism  and  Other  Alcohol-Related 
Problems : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ;  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE) ;  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Httmphrky)  . 


ELECTRONIC  MESSAGE  SYSTEMS 
ARE  KEY  TO  FUTURE  OF  U.S. 
POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary Postmaster  General  William  Bolger 
spoke  before  the  Chapter  Officers  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters  of  the  United  States.  The 
Postmater  General's  remarks  to  this  out- 
standing organization  dealt  with  the 
question  of  electronic  message  systems  as 
a  key  to  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  According  to  Postmaster  General 
Bolger,  "the  reason  electronics  will  even- 
tually be  important  to  us  is  that  it  will 
enable  us  to  dramatically  improve  our 
productivity,  and  hence  it  will  hold  down 
costs  and  rates." 

With  talk  of  decreasing  the  public 
service  subsidy  to  the  Postal  Service,  as 
well  as  possible  significant  postal  rate 
increases.  I  believe  it  important  for  us 
to  heed  the  Postmaster  General's  re- 
marks as  to  the  importance  of  "elec- 
tronic messages"  being  the  future  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Postmas- 
ter General  Bolger's  speech  which  was 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Postmasters  Gazette  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electronic  Messages  Are  Key  to  USPS' 

PUTUUE 

Good  afternoon,  and  thank  3rou  for  invit- 
ing me  to  be  with  you  once  again.  It  is  al- 
ways a  great  pleasure  to  get  together  with 
other  postmasters!  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity not  just  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
with  you,  but  also  to  hear  how  you  think  we 
are  doing. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  in  her  two 
years  as  your  president,  Joyce  never  hesitated 
to  tell  me  Juct  this,  and  I  have  valued  her 
counsel.  I'm  going  to  miss  her  gentle  ways, 
which  she  used  so  effectively. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  emphasize 
how  much  I'm  looking  forward  to  working 
with  Jim.  He  and  I  have  had  some  good  dis- 
cussions already  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  work  together  well  and  continue  to  build 
upon  our  record  of  the  past  two  years. 

Overall,  I  have  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
postal  service  is  in  the  best  condition  It  has 
ever  been.  We  have  our  problems,  to  be  sure, 
but  overall,  things  are  looking  up.  And,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  It  seems  that  most  members  of 
the  postal  family  agree. 

Just  two  weeks  aeo,  I  was  In  Chicago  to 
speak  to  the  Parcel  Shippers  Association  and 
meet  with  the  editorial  board  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  While  I  was  there,  I  stopped  to  see 
the  new  Dearborn  station.  Talking  to  one  of 
the  clerks.  I  asked  If  he  thought  things  were 
better  than  they  used  to  be. 

"Oh.  yeah,  I  like  it  better."  he  answered. 
"Because  we  don't  have  to  go  beeelng." 

That,  to  me.  reallv  sums  ud  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us  in  the  last  ten  years. 

We  do  not  have  to  beg  anv  more. 

We  do  not  have  to  rely  on  others  to  give  us 
the  means  to  do  our  Job. 

We  do  not  have  to  (lewend  upon  others  to 
move  us  ahead  as  Individuals. 

In  short,  we  have  the  authority  and  the 
meant  to  control  our  own  destiny. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  free  from 
all  political  considerations.  Not  by  any 
means. 

We  are  subject  to— and  frankly  we  wel- 
come—the oversight  of  the  Congress.  And  on 


major  national  issues,  it  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate that  we  cooperate  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

We  would  not  want  it  any  other  way.  But, 
within  these  broad  confines,  we  have  the 
latitude  and  the  means  for  doing  our  job. 

With  this  relative  Independence,  of  course, 
comes  an  awful  lot  of  responsibility — prl- 
marUy  the  responsibUity  of  doin^  the  best 
Job  we  can  for  the  public  we  serve.  And  it  is 
on  this  score  that  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  are  exercising  that  responsibility 
well. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  we  reported  our 
first  operating  surplus  since  1945,  34  years 
ago. 

That  surplus  of  $470  mUlion  was  no  small 
feat.  As  X  am  sure  you  know,  it  is  the  result 
of  carefully  planned  budgets  and  tight  man- 
agement of  both  our  finances  and  our  work 
hours. 

Or,  I  should  say,  your  tight  management 
of  your  office's  finances  and  yovir  office's  work- 
hours.  Because,  really,  our  success  results  di- 
rectly from  your  dedication  and  zeal. 

You.  and  your  fellow  postmasters,  have  led 
the  way  in  demonstrating  to  this  nation  that 
a  public  agency  can  be  both  economy-minded 
and  service-minded  at  the  same  time.  More- 
over, all  of  your  work  is  paying  off  in  better 
relations  with  our  major  customers,  with  the 
general  public,  and  with  the  media. 

The  week  before  last,  for  example,  I  hope 
you  read  the  very  favorable  front  page  piece 
on  our  service  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
is  Ironic  that  this  Influential  national  news- 
paper, which  is  one  of  the  leading  users  of 
private  delivery  systems,  reports  that  oin' 
service  Is  so  good  and  so  reasonable. 

But,  I  get  the  same  message  wherever  I 
go — with  the  exception  of  New  York  City. 
The  week  before  last  in  Chicago,  you  would 
have  been  proud  to  hear  how  positive  the 
members  of  the  Parcel  Shippers  Association 
were. 

The  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
printers  in  the  country  confirmed  that  parcel 
post  service  In  the  last  year  has  been  equal 
to  or  better  than  UPS. 

Another  speaker  said  that  handling  of  his 
company's  third-class  mail  has  been  "excel- 
lent" over  the  last  three  years. 

I  also  heard  that  one  of  UPS's  major  cus- 
tomers is  considering  switching  its  business 
from  UPS  to  parcel  post — now  that's  the  kind 
of  message  I  want  to  hear  more  often. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  not  so  positive 
things  said  as  well,  one  of  which  directly  con- 
cerns you. 

A  member  of  the  association  asked  why 
It  was  that  mailers  were  so  much  more 
knowledgeable  about  postal  changes  than 
local  postal  people.  He  cited  the  third  of  a 
sack  change,  specifically,  and  said  that  either 
our  people  don't  know  or  don't  care  to  make 
these  changes. 

I  had  to  admit  that  we  have  a  problem, 
that  in  many  Instances  our  managers  may 
not  be  keeping  themselves  totally  informed 
on  imp>ortant  changes — or  have  not  gotten 
that  word  fully  to  the  employees  called 
on  to  Implement  the  changes.  In  the  highly 
competitive  environment  in  which  we  op- 
erate, we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  edge  that 
constructive  changes — changes  designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  our  customers  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us — provide. 

So,  please,  when  you  go  back  home,  make 
doubly  sure  that  you,  your  staff,  and  your 
peers  are  aware  of  all  the  changes  we  have 
made  in  our  mailing  requirements  and  reg- 
ulations. And  if  you  have  questions,  ask 
them  of  your  superiors — and  keep  asking 
until  you  get  a  clear  answer. 

I  know  we're  big,  and  it  takes  time  for 
change  to  filter  down.  But  we  have  used 
every  medium  available  to  us  to  publicize 
the  changes,  and  still  there  are  postmas- 
ters and  supervisors  who  have  ignored  them. 
Maybe  it  would  help  if  you  and  your  orga- 


nization would  do  more  to  publicize  such 
operational  changes  in  your  national  maga- 
zine and  state  newsletters.  Every  Uttle  bit 
helps,  and  Walt  Duka's  (APMG,  Public  and 
Employee  Communications)  shop  wlU  be 
happy  to  work  with  you  on  this. 

Speaking  of  changes,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  one  in  the  works  is  our  prc^Msed 
entry  into  electronic  mall.  Since  I  briefed 
you  on  this  subject  last  fall,  much  has  hap- 
pened, and  I'd  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date. 

Actually,  I've  just  come  from  speaking  to 
a  symposium  called  "Communications  Net- 
works 80."  That  title  covered  a  pretty  wide 
range  of  topics,  but  basically  the  sympo- 
sium this  morning  brought  together  repre- 
sentatives from  the  administration,  the 
regulatory  agencies,  and  the  private  sector 
to  dscuss  the  topic  of  electronc  maU. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  it  Is  having 
any  effect,  but  I  have  been  seizing  every  op- 
portunity I  can  to  meet  and  talk  with  such 
people.  Unfortunately,  as  you  may  have 
gathered,  many  of  them  appose  our  involve- 
ment in  electronics. 

Why?  I  think  for  a  multitude  of  reasons, 
some  self-serving  perhaps,  and  some  based 
on  ignorance — or  at  least  based  on  miscon- 
ceptions. 

Many  of  these  people  simply  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  postal  service  Is  capable  of  making 
the  leap  into  electronics.  They  still  perceive 
lis  at  Oliphant's  snail.  And  you  would  be 
amazed  at  how  many  believe  we  are  still 
tied  to  the  public  trough  and  would  use  tax- 
payer subsidies  to  underwrite  our  efforts  to 
compete  in  this  dynamic  new  field. 

Repeatedly,  we  have  told  any  and  all  who 
would  listen  that  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
That  any  Involvement  In  electronic  mall  will 
be  self-supporting — as  it  should  be.  But  1 
still  keep  hearing  the  same  arguments. 

As  for  the  image  of  the  snail,  I  can  only 
point  to  the  whole  list  of  achievements  since 
Postal  Reorganization:  new  products  and 
services  like  Mallgram  and  Express  Mall;  a 
mostly  mechanized  mail  system  that  is  mov- 
ing into  automation:  revised  rules  and  regu- 
lations; a  23  percent  productivity  increase: 
the  surplus — a  word  practically  unheard  of 
in  Washington  circles;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  continued  good  service  at  the  lowest 
rates  in  the  Industrialized  world. 

I  also  point  out  that,  quite  frankly,  the 
future  of  our  universal  delivery  system  is  de- 
pendent upon  oin-  involvement  in  electronic 
mail.  Without  the  volume  of  letter  mail  that 
is  expected  to  rapidly  convert  to  electronics 
in  this  decade,  grave  doubt  will  exist  about 
our  ability  to  continue  to  operate  our  cur- 
rent system  in  an  efficient,  effective,  and 
affordable  manner. 

We  are,  after  all,  the  only  organization, 
public  or  private,  that  has  the  requisite  na- 
tionwide network  in  place  to  provide  full 
and  equal  mail  service  to  every  citizen.  But 
without  the  volume  and  revenues,  who  or 
what  would  support  our  663.000  trained  em- 
ployees, our  40,000  retail  outlets,  our  fleet  of 
over  240.000  owned  and  leased  vehicles,  our 
vast  amounts  of  sophisticated  machinery, 
and  all  the  related  elements  of  our  system. 

Needless  to  say.  I  think  that  every  regula- 
tory agency — and  every  private  sector  elec- 
tronic enthusiast — had  better  consider  what 
would  happen  to  this  country  if  this  system 
is  seriously  weakened. 

And  who  could  afford  to  keep  It  in  place? 

Too  many  people,  I  believe,  are  refusing  to 
come  to  grips  virlth  this  question. 

When  people  look  at  us.  I  guess  it  Is  hard 
for  them  not  to  be  awed  by  our  size,  and  to 
think  that  hugeness  must  be  a  weakness  in 
this  day  when  the  desk  top  mini -computer 
does  the  work  that  used  to  be  Aoat  by  com- 
puters the  size  of  a  room.  But,  in  our  case, 
our  hugeness  is  one  of  our  strengths. 

Others,  I  am  sure,  simply  do  not  believe 
that  a  system  like  ours  could  have  the  intel- 
lectual and  creative  wherewithal  to  compete 
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Many  of  the  foreign  countries  are  still  in- 
terested in  proceeding  with  the  service.  And, 
frankly,  I  believe  it  will  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  United  States,  not  Just  the 
postal  service,  if  these  regulatory  delays  keep 
us  from  leading  the  way  in  offering  this  new 
international  service — a  service  we  developed 
and  proposed. 

Our  third  and  final  initiative  in  electronics 
is  the  longer  range  Electronic  Message  Serv- 
ice System  (EMSS),  a  program  that  is  cur- 
rently under  development. 

As  you  know,  we  initiated  this  study  in 
the  late  1960s  to  explore  the  possibility  and 
feasibility  of  such  a  national  system  which 
would  receive  and  process  mall  from  many 
devices  and  in  many  formats.  We  are  pres- 
ently in  the  second  of  five  steps,  known  as 
the  "system  validation"  stage. 

We  view  the  project  as  a  major  effort  which 
will  require  further  intensive  study  before 
we  make  major  operational  or  monetary  in- 
vestments. 

However,  if  history  is  any  guide,  there  can 
be  little,  if  any.  doubt  that  such  electronic 
message  services  will  play  a  key  role  in  de- 
termining the  future  of  the  postal  service. 

Before  closing.  I  want  to  emphasize  two 
important  points. 

The  reason  electronics  will  eventually  be 
important  to  us  is  that  it  will  enable  tis  to 
dramatically  improve  our  productivity,  and 
hence  it  will  hold  down  costs. and  rates.  But 
in  the  meantime,  there  continues  to  be  much 
that  we  can  do  in  our  every  day  operations 
to  improve  our  productivity. 

Essentially,  it  is  a  matter  of  man-  and 
woman-power,  and  proper  scheduling.  You 
have  the  authority  you  need,  and  the  respon- 
sibility, to  run  your  office  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

As  you  know,  we  did  not  meet  our  produc- 
tivity goal  last  year.  If  we  had.  our  surplus 
would  have  been  approximately  $200  million 
higher. 

The  reason  we  didn't  achieve  it:  we  fell 
back  into  the  old  habit  of  running  out  and 
hiring  more  people  when  we  saw  our  volume 
Increasing.  Granted,  some  of  that  hiring  was 
necessary,  but  as  we  have  seen,  and  you  have 
demonstrated  in  the  last  five  months,  we  are 
capable  of  handling  that  greater  volume  with 
the  workers  we  have  If  we  schedule  wisely. 

Now,  the  second  point  is  safety.  As  you 
may  have  read,  we  suffered  a  tragedy  at  the 
New  York  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  Just 
before  Christmas. 

The  subsequent  investigation  found  that  a 
number  of  safety  devices  on  the  extendable 
conveyor  involved  had  been  bypassed.  Safety 
rules  were  not  being  followed. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  Productivity 
Is  not  an  excuse.  Speed  is  not  an  excuse. 
Nothing  excuses  any  lapse  on  management's 
part  in  protecting  the  safety  of  our  workers. 

I  recognize  that  most  of  you  here  are  from 
smaller  postal  operations.  But  do  not  under- 
estimate the  need  for  safety  awareness  in 
your  facilities.  And  please  do  not  let  unsafe 
conditions  develop  or  continue. 

There's  is  no  way  that  we  can  go  back  and 
prevent  that  one  young  man's  death,  but  we 
can  prevent  others,  and  we  must. 

That  alx}ut  covers  what  I  have  to  say  today. 
Again.  I  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  this 
past  year.  We  have  turned  a  very  important 
corner,  and  each  and  every  one  of  you  has 
helped  make  this  achievement  possible. 

We  iDill  have  a  deficit  again  this  year,  but 
we  are  prepared  for  it  and  we  are  going  to 
improve  our  productivity  and  hold  it  under 
$600  million. 

Next  year,  fiscal  1981,  we  should  again  be 
in  a  positive  cash  position. 

There  are  big  question  marks  in  our  future, 
as  I  have  described  in  our  electronic  mall 
proposals,  but  overall  we  go  forward  from  a 
position  of  strength  and  in  excellent  shape 
to  tackle  those  challenges. 


As  long  as  we  face  them  together,  I  am 
confident  we  will  continue  to  come  through. 
Thank  you. 


GERM    WARFARE    BY    SOVIETS    IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  writer,  William  Beecher, 
recently  published  an  article  in  news- 
papers around  the  Nation  in  which  he 
noted  widespread  reports  of  the  use  of 
germ  warfare  against  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  invading  Soviet  army. 

Mr.  Beecher  stated: 

If  reports  are  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  employing  poison  gas  in  Afghanistan  and 
is  producing  germ  warfare  agents — both  con- 
trary to  treaty  obligations — the  implication 
is  staggering. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disturbed  that  our 
Government  and  most  of  the  world  re- 
main mute  while  the  Soviets  are  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan the  full  weight  of  their  war 
machine. 

I  have  called  upon  President  Carter  to 
release  satellite  photographs  of  what  is 
taking  place  there,  but  these  requests 
have  been  ignored. 

The  United  States  should  take  every 
step  within  its  power  to  place  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  to  halt  this  germ  warfare 
attack,  or  for  that  matter,  attacks  of  any 
kind  on  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled  "Germ 
Warfare :  Is  the  Kremlin  Tearing  Up  the 
Rules  Book"  which  was  published  in  the 
March  21,  1980,  issue  of  the  Boston  Globe 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Oerm  Warfare:   Is  the  Kremlin  Tearing 

Up  the  Rinxs  Book? 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington. — If  reports  are  true  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  employing  poison  gas  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  is  producing  germ-warfare 
agents — both  contrary  to  treaty  obligations — 
the  implication  is  staggering. 

It  could  undermine  confidence  in  the  value 
of  a  wide  sweep  of  arms  control  efforts  with 
the  Russians. 

It  would  call  for  a  searching  reappraisal  of 
the  defensive  plans  for  Western  Europe. 

It  would  raise  deeply  troubling  questions 
about  whether  the  Kremlin  is  becoming  con- 
temptuous of  the  reaction  to  activities  con- 
demned as  barbarous  by  most  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Right  off,  it  should  be  underscored  that 
the  evidence  is  not  unambiguous. 

First  a  trickle  and  most  recently  a  fiood  of 
reports  have  come  from  Afghan  tribesmen, 
fieeing  to  safety  in  Pakistan,  of  the  use 
against  their  villages  of  a  bluish  gray  gas 
that  caused  violent  retching  and,  in  some 
cases,  death.  During  the  current  Soviet  spring 
offensive  to  wrest  control  from  the  rebels  of 
Kunar  Valley,  on  the  Pakistan  border,  such 
reports  have  proliferated. 

Might  the  agent,  dispensed  from  low-flying 
aircraft,  be  seme  form  of  potent  tear  gas  de- 
signed to  flush  rebel  marksmen  from  their 
huts  where  they  could  be  attacked  with 
bombs,  bullets  and  napalm?  A  person  with  a 
severe  respiratory  problem  or  weak  heart 
might  be  killed  by  such  a  "nonlethal"  agent. 
Anyway,  the  reports  were  sketchy  and  emo- 
tional, coming  primarily  from  Illiterate 
trit>esmen. 
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Analysts  noted  that  while  Soviet  units 
throughout  Afghanistan  have  their  normal 
chemical  warfare  and  decontamination  units, 
this  could  be  explained  as  reflecting  a  de- 
cision to  deploy  units  intact,  rather  than 
leave  some  elements  back  home. 

But  one  recent  report  came  from  a  rela- 
tively expert  witness,  a  defecting  Afghan 
army  colonel  who  is  well  schooled  on  the 
properties  of  lethal  chemical  agents  and 
their  effects.  He  believes  he  observed  a  nerve 
gas  attack. 

Since  the  United  States  now  has  what  It  re- 
gards as  convincing  evidence  that  Vietnamese 
forces  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  used  Russian- 
supplied  stocics  of  nerve  and  mustard  gas, 
some  analysts  are  prepared  to  believe  the  So- 
viets are  using  poison  gas  in  Afghanistan. 

"Why  not?"  asked  one  official.  "They're  us- 
ing napalm  to  torch  whole  villages.  They 
Icnow  that  if  this  war  drags  on  it  can  only 
bring  them  grief,  with  the  Moslem  world, 
with  the  Americans,  with  everyone.  Better  to 
smash  resistance  as  fast  as  possible.  Then 
there  will  be  only  the  silence  of  the  grave." 

So  the  United  States  has  decided  to  try  to 
secure  convincing  evidence.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
could  go  before  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union.  Technically,  the 
Russians  could  use  gas  in  Afghanistan  be- 
cause that  country  is  not  a  signatory  to  the 
1925  Geneva  protocol  against  gas  warfare. 
But  that's  a  quibble.  How  would  Western 
Europe,  which  remembers  well  the  use  of  gas 
in  World  War  I,  react?  And  how  about  the 
Moslem  world,  contemplating  this  kind  of 
gruesome  war  on  its  coreligionists? 

The  other  report  comes  from  Russian  emi- 
gxees  who  have  persuasively  conflrmed  rumors 
of  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  people  in  Sverd- 
lovsk following  the  explosion  last  spring  at 
what  is  described  as  a  biological  warfare 
manufacturing  plant.  American  Intelligence 
is  convinced  that  deadly  pulmonary  anthrax 
spores  were  spewed  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  1972  the  Russians  signed  a  convention 
banning  the  development,  production,  stock- 
piling or  acquisition  of  lethal  germs  or  tox- 
ins, except  in  small  laboratory  quantities  for 
medical  research.  The  convention  went  into 
effect  in  1975,  at  which  time  the  Soviet 
Union  formally  declared  it  "does  not  possess 
any"  such  weapons. 

But  at  roughly  the  time  of  that  declara- 
tion, US  intelligence  came  up  with  photo- 
graphic and  other  evidence  suggesting  the 
Russians  might  be  constructing  or  expand- 
ing bacteriological  warfare  plants  at  Zagorsk, 
Omutnlnsk  and  Sverdlovsk.  They  pointed  to 
the  high  Incinerator  stacks  and  large  cold- 
storage  bunkers  normally  associated  with 
such  special  production. 

If  continued,  the  Russians  might,  of 
course,  have  insisted  the  plants  were  simply 
for  pharmaceutical  manufacture.  But  some 
officials  urged  the  Administration  to  ap- 
proach the  Russians  and  ask  for  on-site  in- 
spection— by  a  neutral  panel  of  experts.  If 
necessary — lest  an  absence  of  challenge  let 
the  Soviets  think  they  could  get  away  with 
stockpiling  germ  weapons. 

But  the  Administration,  at  that  time,  felt 
the  evidence  was  unclear  and  the  danger  of 
bruising  detente  too  great.  Now,  however, 
after  Afghanistan  and  after  the  Sverdlovsk 
incident,  the  US  is  demanding  an  explana- 
tion from  the  Russians. 


SYNFUELS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  article  on  past  and  current 
use  of  synthetic  fuels  to  meet  energy 
needs  recently  appeared  in  the  widely 
distributed  Editor's  Copy  syndicated 
editorial  news  service. 

Editor  Edward  Sims  pointed  out  that 


Germany  used  synthetic  fuels  toward 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  South 
Africa  is  currently  converting  coal  into 
fuels  usable  in  conventional  oil  and  gas 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  entitled  "Syn- 
fuels  Hope,"  which  was  published  in  the 
March  31,  1980  issue  of  Editor's  Copy, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STNPT7ZLS  Hops 

In  World  War  n  the  Germans,  short  on 
oil,  built  synthetic  fuel  plants  which  were 
producing  more  than  half  the  fuel  needed 
by  German  Industry  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
Coal  was  being  converted  into  oil,  one  ma- 
jor process  in  that  accomplishment. 

Today  South  Africa  shows  the  way.  South 
Africa  already  has  one  synthetic  fuel  fa- 
cility converting  coal  into  fuels  usable  In 
conventional  oil  and  gas  faculties.  It  1« 
building  two  more.  The  first  has  been  In 
operation  since  1956,  and  the  enlarged  op- 
eration is  expected  to  supply  that  country 
with  almost  half  its  fuel  needs  in  coming 
years. 

Congressmen  who  visited  the  main  fa- 
cility at  Sasol.  South  Africa,  recently,  came 
home  excited  about  similar  possibilities  in 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  has 
forty  times  as  much  coal  as  South  Africa 
and  also  ample  oil  shale  and  other  materials 
useful  in  producing  synthetic  fuel. 

Since  we  are  dangerously  dependent  on 
foreign  oil,  since  its  heavy  cost  is  very  dam- 
aging to  the  economy  and  U.S.  economic 
stability,  and  since  we  are  now  utilizing 
coal  for  only  18  percent  of  our  energy  needs, 
synthetic  fuel  plants  are  obviously  and  hope- 
fully a  large  part  of  the  future  energy  pic- 
ture of  the  nation. 

The  construction  of  synthetic  facilities 
takes  four  or  five  years.  Last  year  the  House 
of  Representatives  originated  legislation  to 
begin  the  first  facility,  designed  to  produce 
enough  fuel  to  meet  U.S.  military  needs — a 
prudent  step.  The  Carter  Administration  and 
Congress  should  speed  up  development  of  a 
much  greater  effort  in  this  direction — and 
enacting  legislation  should  be  enacted  In 
1980. 


GROWING    PUBLIC    SUPPORT    FX)R 
STRONGER  DEFENSE  POSITION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  reports  in  the  press 
that  the  American  people  are  supportive 
of  increased  defense  spending  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  draft  to  meet  our  military 
personnel  requirements. 

A  recent  poll  found  that  83  percent 
favored  registration  of  males  and  59  per- 
cent favored  a  return  to  the  draft.  In 
addition,  a  significant  majority  believes 
the  United  States  should  spend  as  much 
or  more  on  defense  as  we  now  spend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  which  this  in- 
formation appeared — the  Zumwalt/ 
Bagley  report  in  the  March  17.  1980.  is- 
sue of  the  Detroit  News — be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mood  Gbows  To  Reverse  U.S.  Decunk 

(By  Elmo  R.   Zumwalt.  Jr..  and  Worth  H. 

Bagley) 

In  1980.  the  United  States  is  paying  the 
geopolitical    price    for    the    Inadequate    de- 


fense budgets  of  the  1970'8.  Our  military 
decline  and  our  foreign  policy  ineptness  have 
generated  plenty  of  bad  news.  Today  let's 
look  at  some  of  the  good  news. 

The  pubUc  consensus  is  that  the  United 
States  should  regain  military  strength.  Re- 
cent polls  and  our  own  dialog  with  a  wide 
spectrum  of  audiences,  ranging  from  coUege 
campuses  to  professional  groups,  show  that: 

59  percent  favor  restoring  the  draft;  51 
percent  favor  drafting  women;  even  41  per- 
cent of  the  age  group  which  would  have  to 
fiTht  favor  the  draft. 

33  percent  favor  male  registration. 

A  significant  majority  believes  that  the 
United  States  should  spend  as  much  or  more 
for  defense  as  we  now  spend. 

A  majority  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  has  mUttary  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  1980  presidential  election  U  playing 
an  Important  role  in  improving  our  foreign 
".nrt  defense  policies. 

Privately,  President  Carter  Is  beginning  to 
admit  that  the  United  States  lacks  the  capa- 
bility to  enforce  his  declared  poUcy  of  de- 
fending the  Middle  East. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  has  deplored  the 
Navy's  recent  report  to  Congress  that  it  haa 
a  I V2 -ocean  navy  to  fight  a  three-ocean  war. 

Most  of  the  RepubUcan  candidates  have 
criticized  the  Pentagon's  strategic  nuclear 
decline  and  its  lack  of  readiness  for  conven- 
tional war. 

Congress  and  the  President  are  leaning  to- 
ward major  defense  Increases  In  the  Presi- 
dent's 1980  and  1981  budgets. 

The  prospect  of  regaining  a  reliable  str*- 
teglc  nuclear  deferrence  has  improved.  SALT 
IT  has  been  shelved:  a  majority  is  clearly 
against  It. 

The  President,  therefore,  has  the  option 
to  restore  quickly  the  survivability  of  our 
ICBM's.  Under  SALT  II,  ICBM  survivability 
could  only  be  restored  after  1985  by  build- 
ing a  monstrous,  expensive  alternative — the 
mobUe  MX  missile  system.  Without  SALT  IL 
the  United  States  can  construct  quickly 
enough  additional  Mlnutemen  silos  to  re- 
store the  survivability  of  existing  Mlnute- 
men. 

A  new  strategic  bomber  to  replace  the  can- 
celed Bl  is  being  considered. 

The  deployment  of  the  new.  long-range 
nuclear-tipped  cruise  missile  Is  no  longer 
immediately  threatened  by  the  range-limit- 
ing protocol  of  SALT  II. 

NATO  has  recently  taken  the  necessary, 
albeit  insufficient,  step  of  reducing  slightly 
the  Soviet  tactical  nuclear  weapon  advan- 
tage in  Europe. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  recent  reports 
have  been  quite  candid  about  the  shortage 
for  conventional  war  of  forces,  spare  parts, 
ammunition. 

Overseas,  despite  the  general  trend  dis- 
advantageous to  the  United  States,  there  is 
some  good  news. 

Most  Moslem  nations  have  condemned  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  have  be- 
come warier  of  Moscow. 

Egypt's  President  Sadat  has  conflrmed 
that  he  is  training  Afghanistan  Insurgents 
to  continue  their  freedom  fight. 

China  and  Pakistani  officials  have  con- 
flrmed that  their  governments  also  will  aid 
Afghanistan  rebels. 

Turkey,  critical  to  the  West  in  the  Middle 
East  power  struggle,  has  bitten  the  bullet 
to  begin  to  straighten  out  its  economy.  In- 
ternational and  U.S.  assistance  has,  there- 
fore, become  likelier. 

Oman.  Somalia  and  Kenya  have  offered  us 
the  IMC  of  their  military  facilities  to  bol- 
ster the  Middle  East. 

The  U.S. /Britain  Indian  Ocean  base  at 
DlCTO  Garcia  is  being  improved. 

Eighteen  hundred  U.S.  marines  have  been 
added  t«  the  Navy's  Indian  Ocean  task  force 
to  provide,  if  put  ashore,  a  trip  wire  against 
aggression. 
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Essay 

(If  we  are  to  speak  of  the  law  as  our 
mistress,  we  who  are  here  know  that  she  is 
a  mistress  only  to  be  wooed  with  sustained 
and  lonely  passion,  only  to  be  won  by  strain- 
ing all  the  faculties  by  which  man  Is  likest 
to  a  god. — Oliveb  Wendell  Holmes.  ) 

On  June  15th  in  the  year  Twelve  Hundred 
and  Fifteen  in  a  beautiful  meadow  at  Runny- 
mede,  England,  the  first  step  in  the  birth  of 
modern  democracy  took  place.  The  occasion 
was  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  by  King 
John  of  England. 

The  Charter,  now  a  shriveled  document  in 
the  British  Musetun,  contains  63  covenants, 
many  of  them  not  of  lasting  importance. 
Three  of  the  most  important  are : 

"No  free  man  shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned, 
outlawed  or  deprived  of  property  except  by 
Judgment  of  his  equals  or  the  law  of  the 
land; 

"Justice  shall  not  be  sold,  delayed  or  de- 
nied to  any  free  man; 

"No  taxes,  except  the  customary  ones,  Sihall 
be  levied  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
council  of  prelates  and  greater  barons." 

The  Charter  did  not  grant  democracy  as 
such  to  the  English  people,  for  many  of  them 
continued  to  live  in  great  inequality  for 
hundreds  of  years.  But  the  Charter  is  still 
an  outstanding  document  in  the  history  of 
human  liberty;  it  took  away  the  absolute 
power  of  the  king  over  his  subjects,  guaran- 
teed certain  rights  to  free  men,  and  in  es- 
sence gave  to  our  civilization  the  basis  of  our 
most  precious  right  of  trial  by  Jury. 

Our  modem  Bill  of  Rights  in  America, 
won  nearly  600  years  after  the  Magna  Car- 
ta, is  incorporated  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  Similar  provisions 
exist  in  the  constitutions  of  the  states.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assem- 
bly, and  of  petition  to  the  government.  It 
provides  for  fair  arrest  and  trial  of  persons 
accused  of  crimes  and  forbids  courts  to 
Impose  cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  It 
asserts  the  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arms. 
The  last  two  amendments  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  make  it  clear  that  all  rights  and 
powers  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution 
continue  to  belong  to  the  citizens  and  to 
the  individual  states.  Indeed,  it  Is  these 
rights  that  prompted  Musmanno  to  write 
"of  all  of  the  Jewels  In  the  crown  of  liber- 
ty, none  shines  so  bright  as  the  right  to  be 
left  alone." 

The  Idea  that  people  have  certain  rights 
which  should  not  be  taken  from  them  goes 
back  to  the  1600s.  In  1690  in  the  Second 
Treatise  on  Government,  noted  British  phi- 
losopher John  Locke  argued  that  pe:>ple  may 
give  certain  rights  to  government,  such  as 
the  right  to  tax  and  declare  war.  However, 
said  Locke,  other  rights  are  inalienable, 
meaning  that  they  cannot  be  given  away 
by  a  people  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  descendants. 

This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  these  words:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

These  rights  were  not  easily  gained  for 
us.  They  represent  the  imagination,  the 
dreams,  and  the  blood  of  patriots  over  hun- 
dreds of  years.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  one  day  a  year— Law  Day— to  reflect 
upon  the  meaning  of  law  to  our  everyday 
lives.  The  obvious  overslmpllflcatlon  of  this 
reflection  Is  that  without  law  there  is  an- 
archy and  chaos.  But  law  represents  to  us  in 
our  everyday  living  a  more  complicated  and 
sophisticated  part  of  our  lives. 

Our  law  is  living  and  changing  all  of 
the  time  as  the  needs  of  our  people  change. 
It  repreaente  the  greatest  interplay  and  In- 


terdependence that  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world  between  government  and  people.  It 
answers  the  needs  of  the  people.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  cl3ar  than  in  the  operation  of 
the  courts  and  the  Jury  system. 

Thomas  Jefferson  virisely  said:  "Freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  person  iinder 
the  protection  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial 
by  Juries  impartially  selected — these  prin- 
ciples form  the  bright  constellation  which 
has  gone  before  us  and  guided  our  steps 
through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reforma- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood 
of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  this  at- 
tainment. Should  we  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  regain  the  road  which 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty  and  safety.  .  .". 

Jury  trials  are  a  precious  heritage  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought,  and  they  must 
be  retained  despite  the  present  ill-advised 
attacks  on  them.  To  the  public  the  retension 
of  jury  trials  is  the  constitutional  safeguard 
of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  law  is  a  breathing,  living  phenomenon 
and  our  Constitution  is  not  a  mere  lawyers' 
document;  it  is,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said, 
"|A|  vehicle  of  life,  and  its  spirit  is  always 
the  spirit  of  the  age." 

The  advocacy  system  is  the  shield  that 
protects  our  rights.  Since  classical  times  the 
noble  profession  of  advocacy  has  been  de- 
scribed in  many  ways.  Plato's  dialogue  says, 
"There  are  many  noble  things  in  life,  but  to 
most  of  them  attach  evils  which  corrupt 
and  spoil  them.  Has  not  Justice  been  the 
clvilizer  of  humanity?  And  Is  not  that  no- 
ble? And  must  not  the  profession  of  an  ad- 
vocate be  also  noble?" 

What  substantive  part  does  the  advocate 
play  in  the  Judicial  system.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  Bar  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant element  in  our  Judicial  system.  Coupled 
with  a  totally  free  and  Independent  Bench, 
it  makes  our  system  work.  This  independence 
means  dedication  to  all  classes  of  people  in 
our  society  and  to  the  preservation  of  Jus- 
tice for  all. 

For  the  last  100  years  it  is  the  American 
trial  lawyer,  through  the  courts,  who  has  had 
such  an  enormous  influence  on  the  social 
architecture  of  those  times  in  the  fight  for 
justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Be- 
cause of  powerful  forces  at  w'ork  in  our  so- 
ciety, both  good  and  bad,  the  next  100  years 
will  require  even  greater  commitment  on 
the  part  of  lawyers  to  basic  human  equality 
in  our  society. 

We  must  be  the  Instrument  of  changes  in 
the  law.  Just  as  we  must  give  the  assurances 
of  law's  stability.  Roscoe  Pound  said  that 
lawyers  should  "think  of  legal  principles  as 
instruments  rather  than  as  eternal  pigeon- 
holes into  which  all  human  relations  must 
be  made  to  fit." 

Our  profession  has  had  good  times  and 
bad  times.  We  always  shall,  but  we  have  al- 
ways steadfastly  stood  as  the  shield  between 
organized  power  and  the  individual.  It  was 
this  stand  that  caused  Shakespeare  to  write 
his  famous  "Kill  all  the  lawyers"  comment 
in  Henry  V/.  for  lawyers  are  the  bulwark 
and  the  symbol  of  organized  society.  In  or- 
der to  break  down  organized  society,  you 
would  have  to  kill  all  the  lawyers.  We  now 
live  on  the  edge  of  danger.  Destroy  our  pro- 
fession and  every  light  will  turn  into  a  fu- 
neral torch.  Preserve  the  advocacy  system 
and  the  gates  of  opportunity  will  remain 
open  for  all.  We  must  work  to  preserve  this 
sjstem.  "This  is  no  life  of  cloistered  ease 
to  which  you  dedicate  your  powers,"  said 
Benjamin  Cardozo.  "This  is  a  life  that 
touches  your  fellow  men  at  every  angle 
of  their  being,  a  life  that  you  must  live  In 
the  crowd,  and  yet  apart  from  it,  man  of 
the  world  and  philosopher  by  turns." 

Law  Day  is  a  day  of  celebration.  We  honor 
our  country — and  it  is  rightly  so.  We  honor 
our    judiciary — and    it    is    rightly    so.    We 
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honor  our  colleagues — and  it  is  rightly  so.  We 
honor  our  judicial  system — and  it  is  rightly 
so. 

I  think  I  speak  for  most  lawyers  living 
when  I  say  that  our  America  is  Here,  is  Now 
and  beckons  on  before  us,  and  that  this 
glorious  assurance  is  not  only  our  living 
hope  but  our  dream  to  be  accomplished. 

So.  once  again,  on  Law  Day  USA,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  various  freedoms  and  privi- 
leges that  are  afforded  to  us  all  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Connecticut  Court  once  said  It  this 
way:  "Our  country  and  our  Constitution  are 
inseparable.  The  Constitution  has  held  our 
past,  it  now  holds  our  present  and  If  we  keep 
to  Its  defined  course,  it  will  sustain  our 
future." 


BALANCED    BUDGET    AMENDMENT 
STILL  LOOMS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, by  a  narrow  9  to  8  vote,  defeated 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  was  the  result  of 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  devise  a  responsi- 
ble and  constitutionally  appropriate 
amendment  able  to  earn  the  support  of 
a  broad  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Last  December,  the  measure 
became  the  first  such  amendment  ever 
to  be  approved  by  a  congressional  panel 
as  it  won  adoption  in  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  by  a  5  to 
2  vote. 

Although  we  were  unsuccessful  on  this 
occasion,  I  remind  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  this  or  any  other  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  balanced  budget  that 
they  had  better  not  breathe  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief quite  yet.  The  hard  fact  remains  that 
there  are  30  sovereign  States  that  have 
applied  to  this  body  for  a  constitutional 
convention  on  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
valid  applications  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  34,  Congress  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  is  "obliged"  to  call  such 
p.  convention. 

To  this  effect,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  items.  The  first  is  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  March  23,  1980,  on 
the  drive  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  second  is  a  discussion  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  126  published  bv  the 
Heritage  Foundation.  In  particular,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  discussion  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
priety of  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Budget  Cuts  Won't  Stop  the  Drive  for  a 
CoKsrmjTioNAL  Convention 
(By  John  C.  Armor) 
The    debate    over    federal    budget    cuts 
these  days  seems  to  have  overlooked  a  funda- 
mental  fact.   Behind   it   all   Is  the  growing 
drive  to  add  a  budget-balancing  amendment 
to  the  ConstituUon— a  drive  that  is  not  as 
far  away  from  reality  as  some  might  think, 
and  one  that  will  not  go  away  merely  because 
Congress  may  pare  the  budget  for  this  year 
or  next. 

Forget  inflation  for  a  moment  If  you  can. 
Ptorget  whether  cutting  this  group  of  pro- 
grania  or  adding  that  amount  of  federal 
revenue  might  slow  price  rises  by  tiwo-tenttas 


of  a  percentage  point  or  2  full  points.  Forget 
Jimmy  Carter's  old  campaign  promise  to 
straighten  out  our  collective  checkbook  or 
his  current  prayers  about  what  the  economy 
will  look  like  around  election  day.  Forget 
worries  about  wage-price  controls,  about  jit- 
tery markets,  about  Congress  btmiplng  up 
against  its  own  deficit  budget  ceilings  and 
having  to  halt  appropriations  bills. 

Think  constitutional  amendment.  Think 
of  the  30  states  that  have  issued  calls  for 
a  constitutional  convention  on  the  balanced- 
budget  idea,  and  of  the  necessary  four  more 
that  may  Join  in  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Only  then  do  you  realize,  as  Jerry 
Brown  did  in  California  and  other  governors 
have  elsewhere,  that  budget  cutting  is  not 
simply  some  choice  made  by  a  chief  execu- 
tive or  a  legislature,  that  deep  cuts  will  be 
Inescapable  for  some  time,  whether  office- 
holders and  their  special  constituencies  like 
it  or  not. 

Though  some  quake  at  the  thought,  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  apt  to  be  faced  with  a 
call  for  a  real  live  constitutional  convention. 
the  first  since  the  Pounding  Fathers  got  to- 
gether In  1787.  Fourteen  more  states  are 
now  considering  such  measiires;  in  two  of 
them,  a  convention  call  has  already  passed 
the  state  senates  (by  26  to  11  in  Kentucky 
and  20  to  II  in  Missouri),  and  it  had  also 
passed  the  Senate  in  a  third  state  (West  Vir- 
ginia) before  the  legislature  there  adjourned 
for  this  session.  David  Keating  of  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union,  a  leading  force  be- 
hind the  drive  says  he  expects  "to  get  the 
additional  four  states  either  this  year  or 
next." 

The  odds  are  on  his  side.  Some  may  think 
that  Washington's  born-again  budget-cut- 
ting will  undermine  the  state  efforts,  but 
actually  it  is  Just  as  likely  to  increase  the 
appetite  for  a  convention.  Washington's  ac- 
tions, after  all,  are  only  playing  catch-up  and 
confirming  what  the  convention  supporters 
have  been  saying  all  along — but  without 
satisfying  their  demands. 

The  cuts  being  debated  for  this  year's  fed- 
eral budget  obviously  will  not  balance  any- 
thing, and  voters  are  not  so  naive  as  to  ex- 
pect that  a  "paper"  balance  for  the  fiscal  1981 
budget  will  necessarily  turn  into  reality.  If 
Congress  has  not  been  able  to  keep  within 
its  own  red-ink  budgets,  why  should  anyone 
think  the  next  budget  go-round  and  the  ones 
after  that — particularly  between  election 
years — will  be  different? 

That,  of  course,  is  why  there  is  such  force 
behind  the  convention  call — because  of  dis- 
belief that  Washington  will  do  It  on  Its  own. 
because  of  a  widespread  determination  to 
require  that  the  federal  books  be  balanced, 
not  once  In  a  while  but  every  year. 

This  sentiment,  moreover,  has  been  rein- 
forced now  by  Congress'  meek  consideration 
of  Its  own  balanced-budget  amendment.  A 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  did  pass  a 
measure  last  December  providing  essentially 
what  is  In  the  state  calls.  But  the  bill  was 
narrowly  defeated  last  week  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  there  Is  scarcely  any  chance  at 
this  point  that  such  a  proposal  could  gamer 
the  necessary  two-thirds  votes  In  both  houses 
should  it  be  revived. 

It  Is  conceivable  that,  before  or  shortly 
after  the  necessary  34th  state  adopts  a  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention,  a  panicky 
Congress  will  indeed  try  to  pass  Its  own 
amendment,  very  rapidly,  and  that  this  might 
avert  a  convention.  Nineteen  of  the  adopted 
state  csLlls  thus  far  give  Congress  that 
choice — propose  its  own  amendment  or  call 
a  convention. 

Some  of  those  who  tremble  at  the  notion 
of  holding  a  constitutional  convention  are 
counting  on  this  strategy  as  an  Insurance 
policy.  If  that  happens,  of  course,  we  would 
have  the  same  persistent  demands  to  bal- 
ance the  budget — and  keep  it  balanced — 
while  the  amendment  goes  through  the  state 
ratification  process. 


But  what  is  deeply  troubling  is  that  ao 
many  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  are  so 
afraid  of  a  constitutional  convention  at  aU. 
Their  apprehensions  suggest  a  fear  of  democ- 
racy itself,  a  fear  of  the  people,  as  if  the 
government  is  su{^>osed  to  decide  whether 
it  can  trust  the  citizens,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  That  kind  of  attitude  is 
what  this  country  was  intended  to  abolish. 
The  Founding  Fathers  anticipated  two  cen- 
turies ago.  though,  that  there  might  be  times 
when  the  Congress  becomes  part  of  the  pi-ob- 
lem  rather  than  part  of  the  solution.  They 
Included  in  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  20 
words  that  have  never  yet  been  used,  never 
interpreted  by  any  court:  "On  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  states,  [Congress]  shall  convene  a 
convention  for  proposing  Amendments.  .  .  ." 
In  the  final  summary  statement  of  the 
Federalist,  the  series  of  85  papers  published 
anonymously  in  newspapers  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Jay  and  James  Madison  in 
support  of  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
they  dealt  with  the  possibility  that  Congress 
would  refuse  to  pass  a  needed  amendment. 
They  pointed  out  that  Congress  could  be 
bypassed: 

"The  national  rulers,  whenever  nine  [now 
34)  states  concur,  will  have  no  option  upon 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  words  of  this  article 
are  preemptory.  The  Congress  'shall  ccUI  a 
convention.'  Nothing  In  this  particular  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  that  body." 

If  Congress  were  to  disobey  those  20  words 
in  the  Constitution  and  refuse  to  call  a 
convention,  it  could  be  ordered  to  act  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  its  members  could  be 
jailed  for  contempt.  If  it  stUl  failed  to  act. 
the  states  could  convene  a  convention  them- 
selves, and  the  actions  of  that  convention 
would  be  equaUy  valid. 

As  the  calls  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion have  been  considered,  state  by  state,  ex- 
ponents have  unsuccessfully  argued  against 
passage  on  the  ground  that  the  convention 
could  become  a  runaway  meeting. 

Some  have  claimed  that  such  a  convention 
could  repeal  even  our  most  basic  rights.  On 
the  other  side,  proponents  have  argued  that 
the  convention  would  be  restricted  to  the 
single  subject  of  a  balanced  federal  budget. 
Both  sides  are  wrong,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  true  that  the  55  Founding  Fa- 
thers who  met  in  Philadelphia  did  not  amend 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  or  rewrite 
them.  They  exercised  the  power  of  the 
people  and  wrote  an  entirely  new  document. 
But  unless  the  critics  of  an  c^en  conven- 
tion have  some  reasons  to  believe  that  Amer- 
icans have  become  much  less  honest.  Intelli- 
gent or  dedicated  than  they  were  in  1787. 
then  every  attack  they  make  on  the  idea  of  a 
new  convention  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  original  one  and  the  document  It  pro- 
duced (which  they  claim  to  defend). 

It  Is  likely  that  a  new  convention  would 
abandon  such  principles  as  no  taxation  with- 
out representation?  The  First  Amendment 
freedoms?  The  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween Congress,  the  president,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court?  The  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the 
states?  Trial  bv  jury?  Due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws?  The  preservation  of 
ultimate  power  in  the  people  themselves? 

Do  the  critics  really  think  a  new  constitu- 
tional convention  would  throw  out  two  cen- 
turies of  experience  and  abandm  the  basic 
principles  of  our  government,  rather  than 
simply  make  amendments  to  reestablish  citi- 
zen control  of  the  federal  government? 

The  second  reason  the  critics  are  wrong  Is 
the  ratification  process.  Whatever  such  a 
convention  proposed  would  be  a  nullity  until 
accepted  by  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Any- 
one who  believes  that  38  states  could  be  per- 
suaded to  ratify  the  rejection  of  our  basic 
freedoms  slmoly  does  not  believe  In  demo- 
cratic government. 
Obviously,   much   would  depend  on  tbe 
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Budget  Amendment:  An  Eco- 


nomic A^  »  CoNSTrruTioNAt.  Review 


STATUS 


1  heoretical  debate  concerning  a 
amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
has  become  a  political  reality. 

Senate,  where  the  Judiciary 
expected  to  vote,  possibly  as 

11,  on  the  Fiscal  Responsi- 

!nt.  Sponsored  by  Senator 
(D-AZ),    S.J.    Resolution 

out  of  the  Constitution  Sub- 
December  19.   1979,  by  a  5-2 


ncludes  two  separate  critiques 

one   from   a  constitu- 

one  from  an  economic  view. 

the  amendment  is  as  follows: 


amendment 
Section  1  Balanced  Budget) .  The  Con- 
gress shall  a<  lopt  for  each  year  a  budget, 
which  shall  s  it  forth  the  total  receipts  and 
expenditures  i  >f  the  United  States.  No  budget 
in  which  exp<  nditures  exceed  receipts  shall 
be  adopted,  u:  iless  three-fifths  of  each  House 
of  Congress  a|  prove  such  budget  by  a  rollcall 
vote  directed  solely  to  that  subject.  No  ap- 
propriation b(ll  shall  be  passed  which  would 


cause  the  total  expenditures  for  any  year  to 
exceed  the  expenaitures  in  the  buaget  for 
such  year. 

Section  2  (No  Automatic  Tax  Increases). 
(The  receipts  collected  in  any  year  shall  not 
exceed,  as  a  proportion  of  the  national  in- 
come, that  collectea  in  the  prior  year,  unless 
a  specific  increase  in  such  proportion  has 
been  approved  by  each  House  of  Congress 
by  a  rollcall  vote  directed  solely  to  that 
subject.) 

Section  3  (Waiver  During  Wartime).  The 
Congress  may  waive  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 1  with  respect  to  any  single  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  ettect. 

Section  4  (Definitions).  Terms  used  in 
this  article  shall  be  construed  in  accordance 
with  their  meanings  on  the  date  on  which 
this  article  was  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

Section  5  (Effective  Date).  This  article 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January 
of  the  second  calendar  year  beginning  after 
Its  ratification. 

the    political    economics    of    a    balanced 
budget  amendment 

Critics  of  the  balanced  budget  amendmen_t 
are  capable  of  reciting  a  litany  of  objec"^ 
tlons.  ranging  from  the  destruction  of  fiscal 
policy  to  the  profanation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's elegance  with  such  technical  and 
short-lived  jargon  as  "outlays,"  "off-budget" 
and  "gross  national  product."  Regardless  of 
the  validity  of  these  charges  (which  will 
be  examined  in  course)  opponents  of  the 
proposal  have  failed  to  address  the  major 
premise  behind  the  amendment,  that  Con- 
gress is  not  capable  of  directing  an  effective 
secular  fiscal  policy. 

Over  the  past  century,  a  subtle  yet  dra- 
matic shift  in  the  aspirations,  tenure,  and 
activities  of  congressional  representatives 
has  occurred.  To  serve  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress has  become  a  vocation  for  a  lifetime, 
rather  than  a  sojourn  in  national  service.  ■ 
Characteristics  of  the  professional  congress- 
man are  a  shortened  time  horizon,  due  to 
the  frequency  of  elections,  and  an  extreme 
sensitivity  to  constituent  service.  These  fac- 
tors have  instilled  In  Congress  an  Institu- 
tional incentive  to  engage  in  deficit  spend- 
ing, regardless  of  the  economic  conditions. 

Keynesian  economic  theory  serves  as  the 
basis  for  fiscal  policy.  During  periods  of  high 
unemployment,  deficit  spending  is  promoted 
as  a  stimulative  measure.  Conversely,  in  pe- 
riods of  high  Inflation,  a  budget  surplus  is 
prescribed.  Congressional  fiscal  policies  how- 
ever have  often  defied  the  very  theory  upon 
which  they  are  justified.  During  the  past 
50  years,  the  budget  has  been  In  deficit  42 
times.  Over  the  past  twenty  years.  Congress 
has  spent  more  than  it  received  19  times. 
The  combined  deficit  for  FYs  1978  and  1979, 
a  period  in  which  conventional  economic 
theory  dictated  a  surplus,  was  $76.6  billion. 

These  fiscal  aberrations  demonstrate  very 
clearly  the  frequent  conflict  between  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  the  legislators'  self  in- 
terest. To  illustrate,  suppose  that  Congress 
receives  political  benefits  from  each  addi- 
tional spending  program  it  undertakes.  At 
the  same  time,  the  increased  tax  revenues 
needed  to  flnance  the  new  or  expanded  pro- 
grams Impose  political  costs.  Theoretically, 
Congress  should  spend  until  the  additional 
benefit  of  the  last  dollar  spent  equals  the 
cost  of  raising  that  dollar.  Should  Congress 
spend  more,  the  cost  of  the  public's  resist- 
ance to  taxes  would  exceed  the  benefits  of 
the  recipients'  appreciation. 

However,  if  Congress  spent  more  than  the 
optimal,  without  raising  taxes,  the  politi- 
cal benefits  remain  positive.  The  Incentive 
to  engage  In  deficit  spending  exists  because 
the  costs  of  the  current  shortfall,  higher  in- 
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terest  payments  on  the  national  debt  and 
possibly  Infiation  and  less  private  invest- 
ment, are  either  unperceived  or  occur  In 
the  future,  beyond  the  professionally  myopic 
legislator's  time  horizon. 

The  taxpayer,  despite  possessing  a  much 
longer  time  horizon,  acquiesces  in  the  defi- 
cits because  the  costs  are  diffused  while  ben- 
efits are  concentrated.  Quite  simply,  many 
believe  that  even  considering  the  future 
costs,  they  are  net  gainers.  In  addition, 
knowing  that  inflation  and  taxes  will  soon 
rise,  a  rational  taxpayer  may  be  correct  in 
demanding  present  in-kind  and  untaxable 
t>enefits. 

The  need  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  derived  not  simply  from  the  existence  of 
an  institutional  flaw,  but  from  the  severe 
costs  which  that  bias  Imposes  on  individuals. 
Certainly,  a  major  penalty  is  Infiaticn.  Fed- 
eral deficits,  when  financed  by  accommoda- 
tive Federal  Reserve  policies,  are  infiatlon- 
ary.  In  addition,  although  not  necessarily 
causative,  expansionary  fiscal  policies,  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  Inflation,  represent  an 
opportunity  to  counter  inflation  foregone. 

A  second  cost  is  the  commitment  of  the 
future  resources  without  benefit  of  a  future 
framework.  To  illustrate,  in  FY  1980,  Inter- 
est payments  on  the  national  debt  will  be 
$63.3  billion  or  11.2  percent  of  total  outlays. 
That  is  more  than  will  be  spent  on  Energy, 
Agriculture,  Transportation,  and  Education. 
Training,  Employment  and  Social  Services 
combined.  Dictated  by  past  Congresses,  the 
current  interest  expenses  are  in  part  the 
cost  of  financing  past  political  largess.  The 
cost  of  our  current  deficits  will,  in  turn,  be 
borne  by  future  taxpayers. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  effect  of  fed- 
eral deficits  upon  the  private  sector.  Deficits, 
when  financed  by  borrowing.  Increase  the 
demand  for  credit  and  drive  interest  rates 
up.  Higher  Interest  rates  may  crowd  the  pri- 
vate sector  out  of  the  credit  markets.  The 
net  effect  of  persistent  secular  deficits  is 
thus  a  shift  of  resources  from  private  invest- 
ment and  future  consumption  to  present 
government  consumption.  Although  difficult 
to  estimate  what  might  have  been,  the  cost 
of  lower  private  Investment  and  capital  for- 
mation is  fewer  Jobs,  slower  productivity 
growth,  and  thus  less  economic  growth. 
the  fiscal  responsibility  amendment   (S.J. 

RES.     126  > 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  Congress  adopt  a  yearly  budget 
which  establishes  total  receipts  and  expendl 
tures.  It  further  stipulates  that  a  three- 
fifths  rollcall  vote  in  each  House  is  needed 
to  adopt  a  budget  deficit.  Finally,  it  states 
that  no  appropriations  bill  which  would 
cause  total  expenditures  to  surpass  the 
budget  limit  shall  be  passed. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  government 
from  expanding  through  inflation-induced 
tax  increases,  the  proposed  amendment  man- 
dates that,  unless  specifically  increased,  the 
proportion  of  tax  revenues  to  national  in- 
come must  not  exceed  the  previous  year's 
figure. 

Additional  provisions  permit  Congress  to 
waive  the  balanced  budget  requirement  dur- 
ing wartime  and  establish  the  current  budget 
terminology  as  binding  for  future  interpre- 
tations. Finally,  its  specifies  the  amendment 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1  of  the  second 
calendar   year   beginning   after   ratification. 

ANALYSIS 

The  Intent  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
not  to  dictate  yearly  budget  outcomes,  but 
rather  to  counter  the  institutional  bias  in 
favor  of  deficit  spending.  For  Instance,  since 
Congress'  vote  on  the  budget  occurs  two 
weeks  before  the  fiscal  year  begins,  changes 
in  the  economic  conditions  will  undoubtedly 
alter  both  spending  and  revenues.  It  is  quite 
likely,  given  Congress'  self  interest  in  overly 
optimistic  economic  assumptions,  that  defi- 
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cits  will  continue  to  occur  frequently.  How- 
ever, the  size  and  cost  of  these  deficits  will 
have  been  severely  limited  by  the  balanced 
budget  requirement. 

Perhaps  the  most  persistent  and  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  Is  that  it  would  render  Congress 
incapable  of  responding  to  economic  events 
requiring  a  federal  deficit.  The  more  virulent 
opponents  conjure  up  images  of  the  Depres- 
sion and  remind  us  of  President  Hoover's 
Insistence  on  a  balanced  budget. 

The  balanced  budget  does  Indeed  constrain 
Congress'  ability  to  engage  in  expansionary 
fiscal  policies.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  premise  that  an  increase  from  50  to 
60  percent  in  the  vote  necessary  for  passage 
of  a  deflcit  will  paralyze  Congress'  ability  to 
spend  more  than  it  receives.  Although  es- 
sentially a  subjective  Judgment,   Congress' 
willingness,  even  enthusiasm,  to  spend  in  a 
pro-cyclical    basis,   suggests   that    Increased 
expenditures  and   a   deficit,  justified   on   a 
countercyclical  basis,  will  not  be  unachiev- 
able. For  example,  in  1978  and  1979,  when 
conditions  warranted  a  surplus,  the  Senate 
passed  Second  Budget  Resolutions  contain- 
ing large  deficits  by  votes  of  63-21  and  56-18 
respectively.  This  suggests  a  more  realistic 
concern  Is  that  the  three-fifths  requirement 
might  not  prove  rigorous  enough. 
section  2 
The  proposed  amendment  also  possesses  a 
tax  limitation   provision   which,   in   concert 
with   the   balanced   budget  requirement,   is 
designed  to  slow  the  growth  in  government 
spending.  Specifically,  taxes  as  a  proportion 
of  national  Income  could  not  increase  unless 
each  House  directly  approved  such  a  measure 
by  rollcall   vote    As   the  economy  expands, 
and  national  income  Increases,  government 
revenues  could  keep  pace.  Should  Congress 
wish  to  raise  the  proportion  of  taxes  to  na- 
tional Income,  specific  tax  legislation  would 
be  required. 

The  link  between  taxes,  spending,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  adroitly  constrains  spending 
without  destroying  the  taxpayer's  ability  to 
infiuence  the  .size  of  government.  For  in- 
stance.   Congress   can   increase   its   capacity 
to    spend    through    simple    majority    votes. 
However,  the  vote  must  be  on  a  tax  increase 
Through   formal   establishment   of   the   ex- 
penditure tax  parity,   the   balanced  budget 
amendment  gives  the  taxpayer  a  greater  voice 
in  the  federal  budget.  Since  the  public  has 
been  more  resistant   to  tax  increases  than 
spending  increases,  as  the  deficits  of  the  past 
years  attest,  S.J.   Resolution    126   might  be 
expected  to  slow  the  growth  in  government 
In  spite  of  the  Implicit  spending  restraint 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  Is  criticized 
by  advocates  of  a  direct  constitutional  limit 
on  federal  outlays  as  being  directed  at  the 
wrong  target.  It  is  charged  that  the  problem 
is  not  the  deflcit,  but  rather  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment. Various  alternatives  to  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  link  either  total 
spending  or  the  growth  in  spending  to  the 
G.N.P.  or  changes  in  the  G.N.P. 

According  to  Milton  Friedman,  co-author 
of  the  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee's 
amendment,  S.  56  and  H.R.  395,  the  "funda- 
mental defect  (Of  our  system)  is  that  we 
have  no  means  whereby  the  public  at  large 
ever  gets  to  vote  on  the  budget  of  the  gov- 
ernment."- Using  this  criterion,  the  bal- 
anced budget  is  an  alternative  superior  to  the 
spending  limit.  Under  S.J.  Resolution  126 
the  public  possesses  the  ability  to  determine 
total  spending  either  through  spending  or 
tax  avenue.  In  contrasts,  spending  limits  me- 
chanically set  the  level  of  expenditures  The 
removal  of  total  expenditures  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Congress  also  effectively  removes  It 
from  the  public's  hands. 


Section  Two  of  the  amendment  does,  how- 
ever, contain  a  flaw  which  could  prove  haz- 
ardous. Unlike  Section  One,  which  requires 
a  balanced  budget  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  second  provision  mandates  a 
strict  proportionality  between  taxes  and  na- 
tional income  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  create  an 
informal  tax  Indexation.  The  government 
would  not  be  permitted  to  expand  by  spend- 
ing unleglslated  tax  increases  brought  about 
by  Inflation.  Its  effect,  however,  could  be 
much  more  far-reaching.  Since  Congress,  in 
preparing  its  budget,  must  rely  on  assump- 
tions concerning  both  revenue  outlays  and 
national  income,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
strict  proportionality  might  be  exceeded.  Be- 
cause the  exact  relationship  would  not  be 
known  until  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Congress  would  have  to  take  retroactive 
steps  to  remedy  the  discrepancy. 

Should  tax  receipts  be  too  high.  Congress 
must  either  cut  taxes  or  expressly  vote  a 
tax  increase.  A  tax  cut  poses  a  problem. 
Given  Congress'  propensity  to  engage  in 
deficit  spending,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
excess  receipts  will  have  been  spent.  There- 
fore, a  post-fiscal-yeu  tax  cut  would  require 
a  cut  In  monies  already  spent,  possibly  even 
those  attributable  to  erroneous  economic  as- 
sumptions. An  alternative  might  be  to  ac- 
company a  tax  cut  with  a  third  budget 
resolution  permitting  a  deficit.  Such  an  ad- 
justment, taking  place  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  fiscal  year  would  undoubt- 
edly try  the  credibility  of  the  budget  process. 
The  final  option  might  be  to  vote  to  raise 
the  proportion  of  revenues  to  national  In- 
come after  the  fact.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  new  proportion  becomes  the  basis  for 
the  next  year's  tax  level.  A  series  of  such 
remedial  adjustments  could  very  well  raise 
taxes  substantially. 

A  possible  alternative  to  Section  2  might 
be  to  require  Congress  to  establish  the  de- 
sired proportion  of  receipts  to  national  in- 
come at  the  time  it  votes  on  the  budget. 
Again,  it  is  likely  that,  due  to  erroneous 
assumptions,  the  exact  proportion  will  be 
exceeded.  However,  if  changes  in  the  propor- 
tion are  tied  to  Congress'  decisions,  and  not 
the  actual  outcomes,  it  would  be  possible  to 
avoid  the  ratcheting  effect.  For  instance,  if 
the  desired  proportion  of  receipts  to  national 
income  is  30  percent,  and  the  actual  is  31 
percent,  it  Is  conceivable  that  under  Section 
2  Congress  will  vote  to  raise  the  ratio  to  31 
percent.  Since  It  occurs  after  the  fact,  such 
a  vote  might  lose  some  of  the  desired  political 
effect. 

If  Congress  were  required  to  vote  on  the 
desired  ratio,  it  could  be  possible  to  tie 
changes  in  the  proportion  to  explicit  ex-ante 
votes.  If,  in  the  above  example,  the  actual 
exceeded  the  desired,  the  government  might 
keep  the  excess  receipts,  but  the  proper  ratio 
for  the  next  budget  would  remain  30  percent, 
not  31  percent.  Should  Congress  wish  to  raise 
the  proportion,  it  would  have  to  vote  ex- 
plicitly on  such  an  action  during  the  budget 
process  and  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year. 


prevent  Congress  from  engaging  In  deflcit 
spending:  it  merely  raises  an  institutional 
barrier,  the  super  majority  vote,  to  counter- 
act Congress'  economic  and  political  myopia. 
The  pending  amendment,  it  should  be 
noted,  will  not  cure  inflation  nor  ensure  pri- 
vate sector  prosperity.  In  fact,  it  quite  likely 
will  not  halt  deflcit  spending.  The  Intent  of 
the  amendment  is  simply  to  make  deflcit 
spending  more  politically  costly. 

Eugene  J.  McAllistik, 
Walker  Fellow  in  Economic*. 


^■Milton   Friedman.    "The   Limitations    of 
me  ^  ™'**"°'^'"    P°"<=y   Review,    Summer 
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conclusion 

The  economic  ills  associated  with  the  per- 
sistent budget  deflcits,  while  indeed  costly, 
are  merely  symptoms  of  a  basic  flaw  In  our 
political  Institutions.  The  remedy  therefore 
is  not  an  economic  policy  but  rather  an 
institutional  measure  designed  to  counteract 
Congress"  professional  incentive  toward  defl- 
cit spending. 

The  balanced  budget  concept,  and  specif- 
ically the  Fiscal  Responsibility  Amendment, 
addresses  the  deficiency  quite  directly.  SJ. 
Resolution  126  is  politically  and  economically 
neutral.  The  government  may  spend  as  much 
or  as  little  as  the  taxpayers  are  willing  to 
flnance.  Such  an  approach  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances inherent  within  the  Constitution.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proposed  amendment  does  not 


Does  a  Balanced  Budget  Fit  Into  thx 
Ameeican  Constitutional  Scheme? 

"Money  Is,  with  propriety,  considered  as 
the  vital  principle  of  the  body  politic;  and 
that  which  sustains  Its  life  and  motion,  and 
enables  it  to  perform  its  most  essential  func- 
tions." So  said  Alexander  Hamilton  in  Fed- 
eralist Paper  30.  The  Framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Federalists  (Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, and  Jay)  >  who  assigned  themselves  the 
task  of  persuading  the  American  public  of 
the  need  for  the  new  Constitution,  realized 
that  the  inability  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration to  provide  the  national  government 
with  a  sure  and  stable  source  of  Income  was 
a  major  reason  for  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

The  perennially  unbalanced  national 
budget  is  a  result  of  the  now  institutional- 
ized dichotomy  between  government  revenue 
and  expenditures.  For  nearly  fifty  years.  Con- 
gress has  regarded  Its  power  to  ^end  funds 
as  a  function  separate  and  distinct  from 
its  power  to  raise  funds  from  taxation.  The 
gargantuan  national  debt,  now  approaching 
a  trillion  dollars,  is  the  product  of  this  divi- 
sion of  congressional  attention.  Since  1931. 
there  have  been  only  seven  flscal  years  in 
which  revenues  exceeded  expenditures. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  soon 
vote  on  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  require  national  expendi- 
tures to  equal  national  tax  revenues  each 
year.  Does  such  an  idea  fit  Into  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution?  And  should  a  balanced 
national  budget  be  institutionalized  as  a 
permanent  principle  of  American  govern- 
ment? 

Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  "to  make  all  laws 
.  .  .  necessary  and  proper."  By  means  of  this 
law-making  authority.  Congress  is  given  ex- 
clusive power  over  spending  in  Section  9  of 
Article  I:  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law."  Likewise.  Congress 
has  exclusive  authority  over  taxation  by  way 
of  Section  8  of  Article  I:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  The  same 
clause  gives  Congress  the  power  to  "provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States."  Following  that  Is  the 
long  enumeration  of  specific  powers  of  Con- 
gress for  the  purposes  of  which  Congress  may 
pass  laws  and  appropriate  monies.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  congressional  authority  to  tax  is 
brief  and  unspecified  whereas  the  constitu- 
tional purposes  for  which  Congress  may 
spend  are  many  and  specific. 

The  contemporary  Congress  spends  monies 
for  governmental  purp>oses  and  programs  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers. 
These  purposes  of  governmental  spending 
have  been  Justified  under  the  congressional 
authority  to  provide  for  "the  general 
welfare." 

The  two  principal  authors  of  the  Federalist 
Papers.  Hamilton  and  Madison,  did  not  agree 
about  the  scope  of  the  general  welfare  clause, 
and  this  debate  was  continued  throughout 
American  history  until  finally  resolved,  or  at 
least  laid  to  rest,  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Federalist  41,  Madison  makes  a  very 
plain  case  that  the  general  welfare  clause  was 
not  Intended  to  be  a  blank  check  to  Con- 
gress "to  exercise  every  power  which  may  be 
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alleged  to  be  neoeaaary  for  the  common  de- 
fence or  general  welfare."  Madison  main- 
tains that  a  J  resumed  open-ended  autborlty 
for  Congress  to  Initiate  any  governmental 
program  or  tt  exercise  any  power  "to  legis- 
late In  aU  ckses  whatsoever"  is  quite  ob- 
viously contr  kdicted  by  the  enumeration  of 
congressional  powers  in  Article  I,  Section  8- 
"For  what  pu  rpoee  could  the  enumeration  of 
particular  powers  be  Inserted,  If  these  and 
all  others  weie  meant  to  be  Included  in  the 
preceding  gei  erai  power?"  The  general  wel- 
fare clause,  id  adison  maintains,  is  "explained 
and  qualified '  by  the  "enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars." In  t  let,  more  general  powers  of  leg- 
islation, and  1  herefore  of  taxation  and  appro- 
priation, were  granted  by  the  existing  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  the  new  Constitution 
Intends  to  reitrlct  such  powers  of  Congress. 

Hamilton.  I  a.  Federalist  30  and  34,  had  an- 
other view,  i  e  too  spoke  of  the  contempo- 
rary problem  ti  the  Congress  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Conf  e<  leratlon  t>eing  unable  to  raise  a 
sufficient  amc  unt  of  taxes  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  comnion  good  and  the  general  wel- 
fare. But  Hal  illton  saw  "a  general  powe.'  of 
taxation"  In  the  Constitution  so  that  Con- 
gress could  pi  ovlde  for  the  "pecuniary  wants 
of  the  ITnloti  "  And  since  the  wants  of  the 
future,  the  "1  uture  exigencies  of  the  Union," 
could  not  be  d  Ivlned  or  accurately  prophesied, 
the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  for  future  pur- 
poses must  b  t  left  unrestricted :  "Its  f utive 
necessities  ad  mlt  not  of  calculation  or  lim- 
itation; and  upon  the  principle,  more  than 
once  adverted  to,  the  power  of  making  provi- 
sion for  the  n  as  they  arise  ought  to  be 
equally  uncoi  ifined.  .  .  .  There  ought  to  be  a 
c^Mdty  to  p  -ovlde  for  future  contingencies 
as  they  may  1;  appen;  and  as  these  are  illimit- 
able In  their  :  lature,  it  is  impossible  to  safely 
limit  that  capacity."  The  Hamiltonlan  view 
was  largely  f<  llowed  by  Congress  throughout 
the  nlneteetl:  century  in  that  congressional 
appropriation  s  were  never  Umlted  to  the 
strict  enumei  ation  of  powers  in  Section  8  of 
Article  I.  T  le  pasuge  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  :  nstltutlng  the  national  income 
tax  was  the  n  ost  significant  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  o  >ngresslonal  taxing  power,  and, 
therefore,  by  mpllcatlon  in  the  congressional 
appropriation  b  power.  The  dramatic  Increase 
In  revenues  prompted  Congress  to  Initiate 
new  areas  of  jovemmental  appropriations. 

Until  well  i  ato  the  Twentieth  Century,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  reluctant  to  define 
the  scope  of  the  general  welfare  clause  and 
Its  relation  tc  the  enumerated  powers  of  Con- 
gress. But  as  tax  revenues  and  congressional 
spending  ro6<  \  It  became  obvious  that  the 
power  of  the  purse  was  undergoing  a  change 
of  kind.  The  Mew  Deal  began  another  quan- 
tum leap  ii  1  government  spending.  And 
finally  the  S  upreme  Court  decided  a  case. 
United  Statei  v.  Butler  (297  UjS.  1.  1936),  in 
which  it  defli  itely  construed  the  general  wel- 
fare clause  I  ccordlng  to  Hamiltonlan  pre- 
cepts. On  coi  stltutlonal  grounds,  the  Court 
struck  down  i  he  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act, 
ruling  that  t  le  Act's  coercive  federal  regula- 
tion of  fsuTn  production  and  prices  invaded 
the  reserved  |  lowers  of  the  states. 

The  Court  stated  that  the  scope  of  the 
general  welfire  clause  was  'the  great  and 
controlling  question  in  the  case."  In  con- 
sidering the  1  istoric  argiunent  between  Mad- 
ison and  Ham  Uton  on  the  isslie.  the  Court  en- 
dorsed Hamll  ton's  view  as  "the  correct  one." 
The  Court  sal  d  that  the  enumeration  of  pow- 
ers in  Sectlo  1  8  did  not  limit  the  power  to 
appropriate  J  jr  the  general  welfare.  Instead, 
the  power  wst  limited  by  Its  own  terms,  that 
Is.  spending  by  Congress  must  at  all  times 
be  fcs-  generil,  as  distinguished  from  local, 
welfare.  And  the  Court  concluded,  it  was 
up  to  Congr«  »  to  decide  whether  a  proposed 
end  was  lnd4  ed  general. 

These  con  itltutlonal  conclusions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  regarded  as  the 
definitive  set  Jemeat  of  the  matter  and  have. 


in  effect,  closed  the  debate.  In  Helvering  v. 
Davis,  a  case  decided  only  the  next  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  already  stating  that  the 
case  was  closed:  Congress  may  spend  money 
in  aid  of  the  general  welfare.  There  have 
been  great  statesmen  in  our  hlsiory  who 
have  8UX)d  for  other  views.  We  will  not  resur- 
rect the  contest.  It  is  now  settled  by  decision. 
United  States  v.  Butler  supra.  .  .  .  The  deci- 
sion oelongs  to  Congress.  .  .  .  This  is  now 
lamlliar  law." 

But  are  spending  and  taxation  connected 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself?  The 
Butler  Court  seemed  to  assume  such  a  con- 
nection in  its  discussion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare clause.  The  Court  rejected  the  argument 
that  the  congressional  authority  to  provide 
lor  the  general  welfare  was  an  Independent 
power.  'The  view  that  the  claxise  grants 
power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
independently  of  the  taxing  power,  has  never 
been  authoritatively  accepted."  Such  a  con- 
struction would  make  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional government  unlimited.  Instead,  the 
power  to  spend  for  the  general  welfare  must 
be  taken  together  with  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding constitutional  clause,  the  power  to 
"lay  and  collect  taxes,"  that  is  to  say,  taxing 
U  for  the  purpose  of  spending,  and  spending 
must  be  for  the  general  welfare.  The  power 
to  appropriate  must  be  as  broad,  and  no 
broader,  as  the  power  to  tax;  and  vice  versa, 
the  power  to  tax  must  be  as  broad,  and  not 
broaaer,  as  the  power  to  appropriate.  One 
power  is  measured  by  the  other,  and,  it 
could  be  said,  one  power  balances  the  other. 
So,  the  key  to  any  kind  of  balance  of  the  two 
would  be  the  decisions  about  how  much 
revenue  to  take  in  from  taxation  and  how 
much  to  spend  through  appropriations. 
These  are  decisions  of  Congress. 

Does  the  victorious  Hamiltonlan  position, 
which  has  been  unchallenged  since  the  But- 
ler case,  imply  that  Congress  at  its  discre- 
tion, may  spend  for  any  object?  Hamilton's 
essays  in  the  Federalist  Papers  show  that 
his  advocacy  of  a  broad  power  of  spending 
for  the  general  welfare  was  based  on  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  general  welfare  clause,  that  Is. 
the  congressional  power  to  provide  for  the 
"common  defence."  What  does  Hamilton 
have  in  mind  when  he  vigorously  argues 
that  the  power  to  tax  and  spend  must  be 
able  to  account  for  "future  necessities"  and 
"emergencies"?  In  Federalist  30,  Hamilton 
uses  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war  as  the  ex- 
ample of  the  emergency  which  calls  for  al- 
ready established  broad  powers  of  spending. 
A  government  with  restricted  fiscal  powers 
would  be  unable  to  guarantee  loans  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  war.  Forced  to  redirect 
funds  customarily  appropriated  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  the  national  government  would 
then  cripple  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country. 

In  the  next  essay.  Federalist  31.  Hamilton 
again  argues  that  the  "general  powers  of 
taxation"  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  respond  to  "national  exigen- 
cies." Such  exigencies  are  "the  national  de- 
fense and  securing  the  public  purse  against 
foreign  or  domestic  violence."  In  Number  34. 
Hamilton  argues  that  "the  objects  that  will 
require  a  federal  provision  in  respect  to  reve- 
nue" are  "circumscribed  within  very  moder- 
ate bounds."  But,  "future  contingencies" 
may  happen.  And  again,  Hamilton  uses  the 
example  of  war  as  the  reason  for  the  na- 
tional government's  authority  over  a  gen- 
eral power  of  taxation  and  spending.  For  a 
government  able  "to  maintain  those  es- 
tablishments which,  for  some  time  to  come, 
would  suffice  in  time  of  peace"  would  not  be 
able  to  so  provide  "for  the  protection  of  the 
conununity  against  invasions  of  the  public 
peace  by  foreign  war  or  domestic  convul- 
sions." 

Thus.  Hamilton,  the  advocate  of  discre- 
tionary spending  powers,  saw  the  financing 
of  war  as  the  priinary  and  dominant  reason 


for  such  power.  He  argued  for  strong  fiscal 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to 
emergencies.  Massive,  permanent,  and  far- 
fiung  domestic  expenditures  were  not  im- 
plied by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  ac- 
cording to  the  Hamiltonlan  view: 

What  are  the  chief  sources  of  expenses 
in  every  government?  What  has  occasioned 
that  enormous  accumulation  of  debts  with 
which  several  of  the  European  nations  are 
oppressed?  The  answer  plainly  is,  wars  and 
rebellions;  the  support  of  those  Institutions 
which  are  necessary  to  guard  the  Iwdy  poll- 
tic  against  those  two  most  mortal  diseases  of 
society.  The  expenses  arising  from  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  relative  to  the  mere 
domestic  police  of  a  state,  to  the  support  of 
its  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  de- 
partments, with  their  different  appendages, 
and  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  (which  will  comprehend 
almost  all  the  objects  of  state  expenditure), 
are  insignificant  In  comparison  with  those 
which  relate  to  the  national  defence.  (Fed- 
eralist 34) 

In  addition  to  war.  Hamilton  foresaw  the 
prompt  payment  of  any  public  debts  as  the 
other  major  expense  of  government.  Yet. 
again,  he  thought  that  any  future  debts  In- 
curred by  the  national  government  would  be 
caused  by  any  future  wars.  In  Federalist  41. 
Madison  also  saw  any  governmental  debts  as 
being  for  the  sake  of  war:  "the  power  of  buy- 
ing and  borrowing  money  being  the  sinew  of 
that  which  is  to  be  exerted  in  the  national 
defense." 

Overall.  Hamilton  maintained  that  "frugal- 
ity and  economy  .  .  .  become  the  modest 
simplicity  of  republican  government."  (No. 
34)  The  power  of  taxation  must  be  broad  and 
adequate  but  only  'as  far  as  the  resources  of 
the  community  will  permit."  (No.  30)  "Every 
power  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  ob- 
ject" (No.  30).  meaning  in  the  context  of 
the  essay,  that  taxation  ought  to  be  In  pro- 
portion to  the  object  of  spending.  But  did 
Hamilton  regard  the  converse  as  equally 
valid,  that  is.  should  spending  be  In  pro- 
portion to  taxation?  Seemingly,  he  did. 
"Future  necessities  (i.e.,  expenditures)  admit 
not  of  calculation  or  limitation,  therefore, 
the  power  (i.e..  taxation)  of  making  provision 
for  them  as  they  arise  ought  to  be  equally 
unconfined."  Nevertheless,  "in  the  usual 
progress  of  things,  the  necessities  of  a  nation. 
In  every  state  of  Its  existence,  will  be  found 
at  least  equal  to  its  resources.''  (No.  30)  And. 
In  the  next  essay.  Hamilton  lays  down  the 
principle  that  the  power  of  taxation  ought 
always  be  limited  by  "the  exigencies  of  the 
nation  and  the  resources  of  the  communty." 

SPECIAL    INTERESTS   AND   FACTIONS 

Federalists  10  and  51  are  Madison's  famous 
discourses  about  political  factions  and  the 
necessity  of  controlling  them  for  the  sake 
of  well-ordered  government.  Indeed,  these 
essays  are  Madison's  definition  of  the  kind 
of  government  the  Constitutional  Convention 
developed.  A  reading  of  all  of  Madison's  con- 
tributions to  the  Federalist  Papers  indicates 
that  he  did  not  consider  any  principle  more 
Important  than  the  ability  of  government  "to 
break  and  control  the  violence  of  faction." 
(No.  10)  Madison  defined  a  faction  as  "a 
majority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who  are 
united  and  actuated  by  some  common  Im- 
pulse of  passion,  or  of  Interest,  adverse  to 
the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  per- 
manent and  aggregate  interests  of  the  whole" 
(No.  10)  The  causes  of  factions  (today  we 
call  them  special  interests)  are  "sown  In  the 
nature  of  man."  and.  therefore,  government 
could  not  presume  to  control  the  causes  but, 
Instead,  must  seek  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  to  control  and  contain  the  effects  of 
faction.  By  definition,  individual  factions  do 
not  "cooperate  for  their  common  good"  but 
seek  their  mutually  exclusive  interests.  Madi- 
son's solution,  and  his  solution  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  Constitutional  system, 
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was  to  incorporate  special  Interests  Into  the 
governmental  process  In  order  to  control 
them. 

Thus,  "the  regulation  of  these  various  and 
interfering  Interests  forms  the  principal  task 
of  modern  legislation,  and  Involves  the  spirit 
of  party  and  faction  in  the  necessary  and 
ordinary  operations  of  government."  This 
Is  the  reason  for  two  of  the  most  Important 
foundations  of  the  Constitution:  the  selec- 
tion of  a  republican,  representative  form 
of  government  rather  than  a  purely  demo- 
cratic one,  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
republic  will  be  a  large,  extensive  one  with 
a  large  electorate.  The  first  foundation  con- 
trols factions  by  "passing  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  chosen  body  of  citizens."  The 
second  controls  factions  because  when  you 
"extend  the  sphere  .  .  .  you  take  in  a  greater 
variety  of  parties  and  interests,"  thereby 
forcing  each  faction  to  compete  against  the 
multitude  of  all  other  factions. 

In  Federalist  61,  Madison  uses  the  same 
idea  when  he  explains  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  "compound"  system  of  checks  and 
balances  proposed  by  the  Constitution.  Pow- 
er will  be  divided  between  "two  distinct  gov- 
ernments,'' the  state  governments  and  the 
national  government.  This  division  will  be 
compounded  by  subdividing  "the  portion" 
of  power  allotted  to  each  level  of  govern- 
ment "among  distinct  and  separate  depart- 
ments," forming  what  we  now  call  the  tri- 
partite organization  of  government. 

And  what  is  the  purpose  of  dual  govern- 
ments and  the  tri-partlte  organization  of 
each?  In  effect,  government  itself  will  be 
divided  Into  what  amounts  to  factions  so 
that  "its  several  constituent  parts  may,  by 
their  mutual  relations,  be  the  means  of  keep- 
ing each  other  la  their  proper  places."  No 
governmental  department,  that  is,  no  gov- 
ernmental faction,  will  be  able  to  accrue 
excessive  power  becaiise  the  other  depart- 
ments would  serve  as  constant  checks  on 
such  ambitions  "by  giving  to  those  who  ad- 
minister each  department  the  necessary  con- 
stitutional means  and  personal  motives  to 
resist  encroachments  of  the  other."  "Ambi- 
tion must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition." 
If  so,  both  private  factions  and  the  govern- 
mental departments  will  neutralize  the 
others  of  their  kind  so  that  no  single  one 
of  them  will  accumulate  excessive  and  dan- 
gerous power.  The  government  will  be  able 
to  control  the  governed  and  any  and  all 
factions  of  the  governed.  And  also,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  control  Itself  and 
any  and  all  factions  or  divisions  of  Itself. 

CONCLUSION 

Insofar  as  the  word  "budget"  means  a  plan 
for  the  coordination  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. It  must  be  said  that  the  national 
government  has  no  budget  now.  Throughout 
three-quarters  of  the  republic's  history, 
spending  and  taxing  were  roughly  the  meas- 
ure of  each  other — although  there  was  no 
constitutional  requirement  that  this  be  so. 
In  the  last  fifty  years,  the  division  of  the  two, 
although  beginning  modestly,  has  grown  to 
the  point  that  these  two  most  fundamental 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  are  com- 
pletely separate  and  distinct. 

With  passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Im-oundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  Con- 
gress attempted  to  bind  Itself  by  force  of  law 
to  a  coordination  of  national  spending  and 
taxing.  The  law  mandates  no  balancing  of 
the  budget,  but  merely  requires  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  resolution  early  each  year  setting 
taxing  and  spending  targets  and  then  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  subsequent  appropriations 
process  under  the  ceilings.  Congress  has  not 
only  never  passed  a  budget  resolution  with 
equal  spending  and  taxing  ceilings,  but  has 
never  even  finished  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess at  the  targeted  spending  celling.  The 
Budget  Act,  a  law  binding  Congress,  is  not 
really  in  fact  a  law  since  Congress,  the  law- 
making and  law-repealing  body,  has  com- 


plete discretion  to  make  new  laws,  or,  as  Is 
the  case  for  the  Budget  Act,  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  binding  force  of  the 
Budget  Act  is  voluntary  on  Congress.  This 
is  obvlotis  according  to  our  govemmentaS 
scheme  since  no  law,  but  only  the  Constitu- 
tion, can  bind  Congress. 

Madison's  plan  to  multiply  the  number  of 
speciatl  Interests  In  order  to  set  them  compet- 
ing against  one  another,  thereby  preventlni;; 
any  one  or  few  of  them  from  gaining  too 
much  power  or  too  much  money,  has  ob- 
viously failed  with  regard  to  the  appropria- 
tion process.  In  fact,  the  opposite  effect  has 
happened  In  that  the  congressional  tendency 
over  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  to  approve 
funding  of  all  new  proposals  rather  than 
none  of  them.  The  American  scheme  of  con- 
stitutional government,  designed  to  control 
the  public  effects  of  special  Interests,  has 
turned  into  a  system  by  which  special  in- 
terests can  succeed.  Special  interests  have 
proliferated,  as  Madison  foresaw,  but  govern- 
ment has  adapted  into  a  means  for  serving 
these  interests  rather  than  a  means  for  con- 
trolling them.  Private  factions  have  prolif- 
erated on  their  own.  A  multitude  of  these 
have  won  public  vindication  in  that  Con- 
gress has  ordered  that  the  factions  become 
publicly  funded  Institutions  of  government 
with  enforcement  powers  to  perpetrate  their 
causes  throughout  the  body  politic.  In  a  re- 
sponse of  both  cause  and  effect,  the  Congress 
has  expanded  Its  own  on:janizatlon  in  order  to 
serve  and  fund  these  interests.  (There  are 
now  more  subcommittees  than  senators  in 
the  Senate — and  more  than  150  subcommit- 
tees In  the  House.) 

Thus,  spending  factions  have  triple  incar- 
nations, two  of  which  are  government  insti- 
tutions. On  the  other  band,  there  are  no  tax 
factions;  taxes  have  no  constituency.  The 
result  is  more  spending  than  income — yearly 
budget  deficits. 

With  the  proliferation  of  the  parts  of 
government  and  the  accompanying  addition 
of  appropriations  to  fund  these  parts,  what 
has  been  ignored  is  the  whole,  or,  in  Madi- 
son's words:  "the  permanent  and  aggregate 
interests  of  the  whole."  The  balanced  budget 
amendment  proposes  that  the  two  processes 
be  made  to  measure  each  other,  that  single 
taxes  and  single  appropriations  be  always 
related  to  the  whole,  and.  in  fact,  to  require 
that  the  congressional  fiscal  process  become 
a  budgetary  process  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  political  system  exists  now.  a  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  for  a  specific  object  or 
tax  from  a  specific  source  succeeds  or  fails  on 
its  own  merits.  A  balanced  budget  as  the 
overweening  principle  of  Congress'  fiscal 
authority  would  qualify  each,  individual 
funding  or  taxing  decision  by  requiring  that 
no  part  breach  the  whole.  As  such,  a  Madl- 
sonian  element  would  be  introduced  into  the 
fiscal  powers  of  Congress  for  the  first  time. 
With  the  whole  defined,  the  different  fac-. 
tions  would  be  forced  to  compete  against 
each  other  for  their  parts  of  the  whole.  Cur- 
rently, a  faction  need  contend  only  with  the 
discretion  of  the  subcommittee  that  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  serving  it  in  the 
first  place. 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  require  that 
(ingress  always  "balance"  its  fiscal  decisions 
would  be  adding  a  political,  rather  than  an 
economic,  principle  to  the  Constitution.  A 
balanced  budget  implies  neither  a  raising  nor 
a  lowering  of  either  taxes  or  spending.  It 
implies  no  decision  about  bow  much  of  the 
private  wealth  of  the  country  the  Congress 
may  expropriate  for  governmental  purposes. 
It  contains  no  limitations  of  Congress'  power 
to  spend  for  the  general  welfare.  It  is  based 
on  no  economic  formulas.  It  merely  proposes 
a  unity:  that  appropriations  be  made  to 
measure  taxes  and  that  taxes  be  made  to 
measure  appropriations. 

Tkoicas  R.  Ascix, 

Policy  Analyst. 


STRENGTH  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  ISr.  President,  the 

posture  and  strength  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs  has  been  severely  threat- 
ened by  the  recent  events  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan — ^not  to  mention  the  In- 
creasing subversive  activities  of  Commu- 
nist nations  in  Africa,  Latin  American. 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me, 
as  I  believe  it  should  be  to  all  Americans. 

It  appears  that  some  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  have  made  the  very  dangerous 
mistake  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
lulled  into  a  state  of  complacency.  These 
individuals  have  failed  to  realize  the 
gi-ave  threat  that  communism  poses  to 
our  freedom.  Being  faced  with  the  reality 
of  the  current  Afghanistan  situation, 
they  are  now  shocked  and  dismayed. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  establish  new 
polices  which  will  strengthen  our  posture 
in  the  world.  We  must  bolster  our  mili- 
tary forces  to  demonstrate  to  our  allies, 
as  well  to  our  enemies,  that  we  intend 
to  remain  strcmg — strong  enough  to  as- 
sist our  friends,  or  take  any  required 
retaUatory  action  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  control  the  entire  world.  As 
long  as  communism  exists,  it  is  a  threat 
to  all  free  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coa- 
sent  that  a  concurrent  resolution  on  this 
subject,  adopted  by  the  General  Assonbly 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  resolutim 
memorializes  President  Carter  to  adopt 
poUcies  and  positions  which  will  be  finn 
enough  to  demonstrate  to  allies  and  foes 
alike  that  the  United  States  will  remain 
strong,  able,  and  wiUing  to  protect  our 
own  naticmal  interests  and  aid  our 
friends  around  the  world. 
EzHXBir  1 

CONCTTKIIENT   RXSOLUTION 

Whereas,  in  recent  months  several  inter- 
national incidents  and  events  have  caused 
and  will  cause  the  United  States  great  con- 
cern; and 

Whereas,  in  the  last  several  months  our 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  has  been  mur- 
dered, the  Iranian  government  has  changed 
into  a  rsglme  which  threatens  to  be  un- 
friendly with  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  extending  its  sphere  of  In- 
fluence Into  other  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Middle  East  and  Africa;  and 

Whereas,  at  this  time  of  concern  over  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  hereby 
request  President  Carter  to  adopt  poUdes 
and  positions  which  will  be  firm  enough  to 
demonstrate  to  allies  and  foes  alike  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  strong  enough  to 
protect  our  national  interests  and  thoae  of 
our  friends  wherever  they  might  be. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring: 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  memorialize  President  Charter  to 
adopt  policies  and  positions  which  will  be 
firm  enough  to  demonstrate  to  allies  and 
foes  alike  that  the  United  States  will  remain 
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Motion  No.  1:  •'The  military  draft  should 
be  reinstated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  In  1980." 

This  motion  was  passed  26  In  favor.  9  op- 
posed, with  a  few  abstentions. 

Motion  No.  2 :  "After  six  to  ten  months  of 
solid  military  training  at  age  eighteen, 
draftees  should  be  kept  as  reservists  and 
spend  two  weeks  each  year  in  continuing 
military  training." 

This  motion  passed  30  in  favor.  8  opposed. 

I  should  also  say  that  there  was  majority 
sentiment  for  universal  national  service — re- 
quiring all  youth  to  spend  from  six  months 
to  two  years  In  some  form  of  national  serv- 
ice, be  It  military  or  humanitarian.  Members 
of  the  class  and  I  feel  that  this  information 
may  be  of  value  to  you. 

Best  wishes  to  you  as  you  grapple  with  this 
Important  and  complicated  issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  Jackson  Neweix, 
Dean  oj  Liberal  Education. 


JESSE  OWENS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  served  as  a 
genuine  inspiration  to  millions  of  people 
the  world  over.  Some  knew  him  as  an 
athlete.  To  others  he  was  a  good  will  am- 
bassador, a  successful  businessman,  and 
a  living  symbol  of  adversity  overcome. 
But  all  knew  him  as  a  kind  and  generous 
humanitarian.  Yesterday,  in  a  Tucson 
hospital,  James  Cleveland  Owens  died  of 
lung  cancer. 

Jesse  Owens  began  his  career  as  the 
son  of  an  Alabama  tenant  farmer.  While 
still  in  grade  school,  he  ran  the  100-yard 
dash  in  10  seconds  flat.  In  1935,  he  was 
responsible  for  what  many  call  "the 
greatest  day  in  track  history."  On  May 
25, 1935.  at  the  National  Collegiate  Track 
Meet  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Jesse 
Owens  set  four  world  records.  It  was 
this  performance  that  prompted  an  ad- 
miring sportswriter  to  comment  that, 
■'Jesse  Owens  could  run  across  a  field  of 
eggs  and  not  break  a  single  shell." 

But  as  great  as  his  performance  was 
that  day,  a  year  later  Jesse  Owens  gave 
the  sports  world  a  lesson  it  would  never 
forget.  Adolph  Hitler  had  built  the  1936 
Olympic  Games  into  a  classic  test  of  his 
theory  of  Aryan  athletic  supremacy.  By 
winning  four  gold  medals  in  track  and 
field  competition  Jesse  Owens  single- 
handedly  destroyed  that  theory.  The 
sight  of  German  long- jumper  Lutz  Long 
and  Jesse  Owens  walking  arm-in-arm  to 
the  pit  directly  in  front  of  Hitler's  box 
is  one  that  will  live  forever. 

Jesse  Owens'  accomplishments  were 
not  limited  to  the  athletic  arena.  After 
the  Olympic  games,  he  embarked  on  a 
varied  career.  As  an  entertainer,  he  was 
a  detective  in  a  Hollywood  movie,  a  tap 
dancer  with  Bill  Robinson;  and,  for  a 
time,  a  swing  orchestra  conductor.  As  a 
businessman,  he  opened  a  chain  of  dry 
cleaning  stores,  served  as  a  salesman  for 
a  distilling  company  and,  finally,  estab- 
lished his  own  public  relations  firm.  He 
even  became  involved  in  politics  when  he 
toured  the  country  giving  speeches  for 
my  good  friend  and  former  Presidential 
candidate  Alf  Landon. 

Throughout  his  colorful  life,  Jesse's 
primary  concerns  were  his  family's  well- 
being  and  helping  those  less  fortunate. 
His  immense  generosity  was  most  evi- 
dent in  his  work  with  youngsters  and  dis- 


advantaged. As  an  active  member  of  the 
Illinois  Youth  Commission,  Jesse  dedi- 
cated himself  to  keeping  youngsters  in- 
volved in  sports  and  out  of  trouble. 

As  Jesse  traveled  the  country  spread- 
ing his  special  brand  of  good  will,  he  was 
frequently  asked  about  those  1936 
games — often  by  people  who  had  been 
born  30  years  later.  When  questioned,  he 
often  commented  that  time  had  stood 
still  for  him,  adding  "that  golden  mo- 
ments die  hard." 

So  does  the  memory  of  Jesse  Owens. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND  HEALTH 
POLICY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  no 
other  Memt>er  of  this  body  has  a  more 
enviable  reputation  in  the  area  of  medi- 
cal research  and  health  policy  than  our 
esteemed  colleague  and  able  assistant 
majority  leader,  Alan  Cranston.  He  has 
been  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  effort  to 
develop  an  effective  Federal  strategy  in 
the  war  against  disease.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  sphere  and  many  of 
those  accomplishments  may  be  traced 
directly  to  his  unflagging  dedication  and 
hard  work. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  privileged  to 
be  present  when  Senator  Cranston  ad- 
dressed the  Government  Affairs  Confer- 
ence of  the  Arthritis  Foundation.  His 
remarks  touch  upon  some  of  the  central 
questions  of  health  and  biomedical  pol- 
icy and  suggest  possible  directions  and 
priorities  for  the  future. 

All  of  us  can  benefit  from  Alan  Cran- 
ston's judgment  and  insight  on  these 
issues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  Alan   Cranston 

Thank  you  Dennis.  I'd  like  to  say  how  im- 
portant your  consistent  support  for  the  arth- 
ritis programs  each  year  has  been,  Dennis,  in 
making  sure  that  arthritis  receives  a  fair 
and  appropriate  share  of  funding. 

Your  personal  advocacy  beyond  that  for 
these  programs  has  been  of  tremendous  help 
to  everyone  who  suffers  from  arthritis  and 
all  of  us  who  know  how  important  it  Is  to 
obtain  adequate  funding  for  those  programs. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  meeting  with 
you  who  are  Chairpersons  of  the  Arthritis 
Government  Affairs  Committees.  Your  group 
performs  the  essential  function  of  carrying 
to  your  representatives  in  Congress  the  mes- 
sage that  thousands  of  dedicated  people  in 
your  communities  have  recognized  the  need 
for  action  to  fight  arthritis  and  to  support 
Congressional  action  to  do  that  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible. 

You  have  carried  this  message  before.  And 
you  can  take  credit  for  some  very  significant 
achievements. 

I  know  you  are  not  satisfied  with  those 
achievements.  Otherwise  you  would  not  be 
here  today. 

You've  already  heard  this  morning  abou.t 
the  promising  areas  into  which  research  in 
arthritis  can  be  directed  and  of  the  achieve- 
ments already  made  by  that  research.  You 
have  heard  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Multipurpose  Arthritis  Center.  The  promise 
and  the  successes  that  have  been  outlined 
for  you  this  morning  are  potent  arguments 
for  you  to  use  in  urging  your  Representatives 
to  increase  again  the  appropriations  for  the 
Arthritis  Program. 
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However,  I  think  your  Representatives  will 
be  hearing  comparable  arguments  for  in- 
creased funding  lor  every  other  kind  of  med- 
ical research  and  so  we  are  engaged  in,  and 
especially  you  are  engaged  in,  an  Intensive 
competition. 

This  country's  research  policies  have  pro- 
duced brilliant  scientists.  These  policies  have 
generated  great  enthusiasm  among  them  for 
biomedical  research  and  have  built  up  su- 
perlative research  resources  in  our  centers  of 
learning  and  of  science. 

In  short,  our  research  policies  have  pro- 
duced the  tools  to  mount  massive  attacks 
against  all  the  diseases  that  threaten  our 
lives. 

As  we  have  developed  this  exciting  ca- 
pacity to  combat  diseases,  we  hcve  also  come 
face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  budget  lim- 
itations. 

As  we  have  developed  this  exciting  ca- 
pacity to  combat  diseases,  we  have  also 
come  face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  budget 
limitations. 

That  reality  means  we  must  develop  pol- 
icies to  utilize  these  limited  financial  re- 
sources effectively  to  get  maximum  benefits 
from  biomedical  research. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  should  stop 
urging  that  arthritis  research  must  receive 
a  fair  share,  as  indeed  it  must,  of  the  ap- 
propriations that  are  made  available  for 
biomedical  research.  Instead,  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  you  should  broaden  your  efforts  to 
urge,  in  addition,  the  adoption  of  several 
new  policies  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you.  I  am  convinced  that  these  policies 
will  prove  the  most  beneficial  for  arthritis 
research  as  well  as  for  biomedical  research 
generally. 

I  have  taken  an  Intense  personal  interest  In 
developing  policies  to  improve  our  nation's 
biomedical  research  approaches. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Health  and 
Scientific  Research  Subcommittee,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, with  tremendous  health  responsibilities 
for  veterans,  I  follow  closely  our  progress  in 
biomedical  research.  Often  I  invite  research 
scientists  to  my  office  in  the  Capitol.  There, 
we  take  sometimes  hours  on  a  Sunday  or 
Friday  night  01  some  other  time  to  discuss 
their  work  in  an  informal,  cross-disciplinary 
forum.  They  share  new  research  findings 
with  others  working  in  parallel  and  comple- 
mentary research. 

What  I  have  heard  Is  truly  astonishing  to 
a  layman.  I  suspect  many  scientists,  too, 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  quickly 
we  are  assembling  the  pieces  of  very  funda- 
mental puzzles.  Researchers  are  probing  basic 
mechanisms  at  the  cellular  and  molecular 
level  with  tools  that  were  unknown  and  un- 
available Just  a  few  years  ago. 

These  scientists  have  opened  up  exciting 
possibilities  for  the  future  of  biomedical  re- 
search and  have  candidly  discussed  how  that 
future  can  be  made  the  most  productive  pos- 
sible. 

Through  these  discussions  I  have  come  to 
some  conclusions  of  my  own  on  some  new 
policies  for  biomedical  research. 

I  am  working  hard  to  see  that  these  pol- 
icies are  carefully  considered  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  enunciated  In  legislation 
under  consideration  now  in  the  Health  Sub- 
committee to  revise  and  to  extend  the  au- 
thorities of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
I  believe  the  first  policy  that  must  be 
adopted  is  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on 
basic  research.  I  believe  that  the  missing 
piece  of  the  puzzle  that  can  make  many  ap- 
parently unrelated  pieces  fit  together  will 
^Jovmi  only  through  basic  research 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  a  great  many 
aspects  of  what  makes  humans  111— but  in 
many  cases  we  do  not  know  the  triggering 
mechanisms.  This  is  true  of  arthritte;  it  is 
true  of  many  forms  of  cancer.  It  is  true 
or  the  process  which  is  affecting  each  of 
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us  every  day  of  our  lives — the  process  of 
aging,  and  it  is  true  of  many  other  diseases 
that  threaten  each  and  all  of  us. 

An  increased  emphasis  on  basic  research 
will  benefit  the  objectives  of  the  national 
arthritis  program,  since  as  you  well  know, 
basic  research  carried  out  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  any  of  the  Institutes  will  make 
discoveries  that  can  be  implied  to  areas  of 
research  in  each  of  the  Institutes. 

A  second  policy  that  I  beUeve  must  be 
adopted  is  that  of  integrating  the  findings 
of  research  efforts  across  Interdisciplinary 
lines.  Mechanisms  must  be  developed  to  en- 
courage the  transfer  of  knowledge  from  one 
research  field  to  another  at  the  most  pro- 
pitious time.  AU  too  often  research  done  In 
one  field  does  not  become  known  to  peo- 
ple working  In  some  other  fields.  Unfor- 
tiuiately.  it  often  does  not  even  become 
known  to  those  working  in  the  same  field. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  things  I  have  vrtt- 
nessed  during  meetings  I've  held  with  scien- 
tists in  my  oflSce  Is  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
between  scientists  In  unrelated  fields  as  they 
discern  the  posslbUlties  of  ^plying  a  new 
technique  to  research  with  which  they  have 
been  wrestling. 

The  Multipurpose  Arthritis  Centers  pro- 
vide a  very  fine  model  for  transferring  new- 
found knowledge.  These  Arthritis  Centers 
are  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  bring  the 
results  of  research  to  the  community  and 
to  the  individual  patient.  These  Centers 
demonstrate  the  value  of  bringing  together 
committed  individuals  from  a  broad  range 
of  medical  disciplines  to  work  Jointly  on  a 
common  objective. 

Through  this  integrated  approach,  the 
search  for  knowledge  is  intensified,  and. 
when  new  information  is  discovered,  the 
broad  perspectives  of  the  scientists  and 
health  care  personnel  Involved  facilitate  the 
application  of  that  information  across  broad 
areas  and  disciplines. 

A  third  policy  that  I  believe  must  be  en- 
couraged is  that  of  identifying  and  promot- 
ing innovative  research.  The  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  confronting  scientists 
today — or  perhaps  even  the  ability  to  ask 
the  questions  that  can  produce  the  answers 
we  need— may  elude  them  because  of  precon- 
ceptions that  prevent  them  from  seeing 
something  that  is  really  right  in  front  of 
their  eyes.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  encourage 
th©  unconventional  scientists  to  explore 
problems  from  new  directions. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  must,  of  course, 
protect  the  public  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity from  exploitation,  charlatans,  and 
quackery. 

We  must  find  ways  to  permit  some  re- 
search to  be  funded  apart  from  the  normal 
peer  review  system.  I  believe  that  system 
has  a  tendency  to  stultify  innovative  re- 
search. 

I  believe  the  Peer  Review  system,  which 
is  almost  universally  used  now  In  the  gnuit- 
ing  of  research  funding,  tends  to  reward 
caution  and  excessive  reliance  on  the  "es- 
tablishment"  scientists.  I  think  It  is  Ingrown. 
I  think  that  the  people  serving  on  the  Peer 
Review  panels  tend  to  pat  each  other  on  the 
back  and  to  promote  each  other's  programs. 
I  think  it's  ultraconservatlve.  And  I  think  it 
tends  to  fund  programs  where  the  risks  of 
failure  are  very  slight,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess very  great — in  a  most  conservative  way 
where  the  funding  goes  to  a  program  where 
a  tiny  Incremental  gain  Is  apt  to  be  made. 
Meanwhile,  the  broader  risks  entailed  In  In- 
novative "breakthrough"  research  where  a 
finding  may  be  of  tremendous  significance 
if  accomplished,  but  where  the  risks  are 
such  that  it  may  not  be  accomplished,  tend 
not  to  receive  support.  WhUe  I  believe  in  the 
careful,  methodical  moving  forward  that  is 
entailed  In  the  Peer  Review  process,  I  think 
that  we  need  a  mechanism  to  give  some 
funding  in  a  better,  stronger,  wiser  way,  to 
programs  where  some  larger  breakthroughs 
may  be  possible. 


Another  way  to  encourage  the  development 
of  tnls  much  needed  innovative  research  is 
to  support  young  investigators.  As  you  aU 
know,  these  young  investigators  need  spe- 
cial assistance,  technically  and  flnanclaUy 
in  order  to  develop  their  proposals  to  a  point 
where  they  can  be  competitive.  Young  in- 
vestigators can  obtain  this  help  if  they  are 
associated  with  a  major  medical  school  or 
university  whose  budget  wiU  aUow  support 
for  their  projects  in  the  early  stages.  These 
budgets  are  augmented  by  funding  under  the 
biomedical  research  support  grant  program 
of  the  N.I.H.  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
In  addition  to  this  source  of  support.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  to  ensure  that 
at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  national '  research  service  awards 
must  be  awarded  through  a  scientific  Institu- 
tion or  university.  This  has  proven  a  source 
of  great  assistance  to  many  young  and  prom- 
ising scientists  who,  I  am  confident,  wlU 
make  some  important  discoveries  in  the 
course  of  their  careers. 

A  fourth  policy  that  must  be  foUowed  is  to 
foster  epidemiologic  research.  Our  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  many  diseases, 
arthritis  among  them,  may  well  be  delaying 
our  ability  to  concentrate  our  best  efforts  on 
those  areas  of  research  that  can  contribute 
most  effectively  to  our  conquest  of  disease. 
This  need  for  epidemiologic  research  has 
been  highlighted  as  a  major  priority  by  the 
National  Arthritis  Board.  I  compliment  the 
Board  for  their  recommendations  In  this 
area. 

A  fifth  policy  that  must  be  adopted,  I 
think,  is  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
invest  in  biomedical  research.  Federal  dol- 
lars alone  are  not  enough  to  meet  the  need 
for  progress  in  biomedical  research.  Philan- 
thropic funds  have  been  reduced  at  the  same 
time  that  the  substantial  growth  in  federal 
funding  for  biomedical  research  that  we  saw 
in  the  I960's  ground  to  a  halt.  Industry's  in- 
vestment in  research  in  new  drugs  has  been 
affected  by  the  high  costs  of  research  and 
the  many  years  required  to  test  new  prod- 
ucts fully  for  safety  and  effectiveness. 

I  have  met  with  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions and  with  private  industry  encouraging 
them  to  invest  in  biomedical  research  as  a 
public  service.  X  am  also  working  with  HJ:.W. 
Secretary  Pat  Harris  to  make  sure  that  the 
patent  policy  outlined  by  President  Carter 
in  his  Industrial  Innovation  message  last 
October  is  implemented  and  publicized  with- 
in N.I.H.  and  within  industry. 

This  policy  is  one  that  I  have  urged  for 
several  years.  It  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  provide  recipients  of  federal  contracts  for 
product  development  with  appropriate  ex- 
clusive marketing  rights  for  the  product  that 
is  developed.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me,  that 
if  a  private  company  is  asked  to  commit  its 
resources  and  its  knowledge  of  a  research 
program  under  contract  to  H.E.W..  that  com- 
pany piust  be  provided  assurance  that  it  will 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  product  that  may 
be  developed.  Such  agreements,  of  course, 
must  Include  conditions  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

I  also  worked  closely  in  the  development 
of  the  Drug  Regulation  Reform  Act.  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  JvUy.  The  Intent  of  that 
legislation  Is  to  speed  up  the  F.D.A.  dmg 
approval  process,  so  that  promising  new 
drugs  can  be  made  available  more  quickly, 
at  less  cost  to  Industry,  without  reducing  the 
protections  that  must  be  provided  for  the 
consumer. 

One  of  the  major  policy  shifts  I  proposed 
would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  diseases  like 
arthritis.  I  propose  that  a  greater  research 
priority  be  placed  on  diseases  and  conditions 
that  are  chronic  and  of  long-term  duration. 
In  the  past,  biomedical  research  has  cen- 
tered on  those  diseases  which  present  the 
greatest  threat  in  terms  of  mortality  such 
as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Although  ar- 
thritis affects  many  more  people,  Its  onset 
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the  seeds  of  loss  of  Pakistan,  the  "mis- 
taken" United  Nations  vote  on  Israel,  the 
lack  of  progress  in  Iran  after  5  months, 
and  the  failure  of  U.S.  poUcy  in  Nicara- 
gua, El  Salvador,  and  Latin  America  in 
general,  the  President's  nerve  is  cer- 
tainly not  lacking  even  if  a  skillful,  co- 
herent foreign  policy  outline  is. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  President 
Carter  cannot  afford  to  get  into  a  situa- 
tion where  he  is  forced  to  withdraw  an- 
other international  treaty.  Already  he 
has  had  to  withdraw  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
which  he  thought — up  until  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  his  sudden 
enlightenment  about  Soviet  intentions — 
was  the  greatest  diplomatic  feat  of  his 
tenure.  Technically,  he  has  only  asked 
the  Senate  to  delay  consideration  of 
SALT  n,  but  even  before  the  Soviets 
marched  into  Kabul,  the  administra- 
tion knew  that  the  Senate  had  such 
serious  reservations  about  SALT  that 
it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  pass 
without  major  revisions.  The  President's 
subsequent  action  came  as  no  surprise, 
therefore. 

The  progress  of  pilgrim  Jimmy  in  the 
ways  of  the  imperial  Presidency  are 
plain  to  be  seen,  however,  and  started 
long  before  he  gave  up  his  regularly 
scheduled  press  conferences  for  the  more 
politically  opportune  and  timed  media 
appearances  now.  Before  SALT  II  was 
even  signed,  while  we  were  still  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  its  most  impor- 
tant terms,  Mr.  Carter  said  that  if  he 
could  not  get  the  treaty  through  the 
Senate,  then  he  would  sign  its  terms  as 
an  executive  agreement  and  bind  the 
United  States  to  its  provisions.  A  trans- 
gression of  this  magnitude  against  our 
Constitution's  articles  and  subsequent 
diplomatic  history  was  too  much  for 
members  of  his  party  in  Congress  and  his 
advisors  at  the  State  Department,  who 
quickly  disabused  Mr.  Carter  of  this 
scheme.  Yet,  even  now,  with  the  SALT  II 
treaty  unratified  by  our  Government, 
Jimmy  Carter  has  pledged  the  Russians 
that  we  would  abide  by  its  terms.  This 
treaty,  with  its  many  faults  and  short- 
comings, could  not  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate today,  but  the  President  has  decided 
the  United  States  will  abide  by  it 
anyway. 

SENATE   OVEKSIGRT 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  not  mentioned  the  merits  of  the 
new  Turkish  base  agreement.  Mr.  Carter 
fears  to  have  those  merits  addressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  agreement 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  and  fair  one — 
we  certainly  are  not  prepared  to  judge 
it,  because  the  President  refuses  to  let 
it  go  through  the  usual  Senate  procedure 
and  vote.  In  a  primary  election  season, 
when  the  voters  are  beginning  to  be  dis- 
enchanted by  the  delay  and  indecision 
that  have  characterized  Mr.  Carter's  for- 
eign policy,  with  its  "mistakes"  and  in- 
competent lack  of  direction,  he  naturally 
hesitates  to  subject  his  policies  to  an  in- 
creasingly skeptical  Senate. 

The  Congress,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  200  years  of  traditions 
and  actions,  has  the  responsibility  for 
making  laws  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  our  taxes.  This  new  agreement  with 
Turkey  is  going  to  cost  us  half  a  billion 
dollars  every  year,  but  the  Senate  is  not 


to  offer  its  advice  and  consent  on  this 
piece  of  foreign  policy.  This  money  will 
have  to  be  authorized  and  appropriated, 
of  course — there  is  no  way  around  that — 
but  the  Senate  is  not  being  allowed  to 
function  as  it  was  intended  to  do:  Ad- 
vising the  Executive  Department  on  for- 
eign policy  agreements  between  nations 
and  consenting  only  by  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Carter  wants  to  get 
around  that.  The  aid  to  Turkey  and  the 
question  of  our  bases  there  has  been  very 
touchy. 

This  may  be  a  good  agreement.  It  may 
be,  as  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Vance  are 
fond  of  saying  of  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
the  best  agreement  we  can  get.  This  issue 
is  bound  up  in  a  great  many  other  im- 
portant foreign  policy  questions,  how- 
ever; it  is  not  just  a  routine  executive 
agreement  about  bases.  Not  too  long  ago. 
Congress  was  asked  to  impose  an  arms 
embargo  against  Turkey  after  it  invaded 
Cyprus.  Then,  because  of  its  deterio- 
rating economic  and  military  condition, 
and  its  vital  role  in  NATO,  the  Congress 
was  asked  to  lift  the  embargo — even 
though  no  concessions  had  been  won  and 
no  improvements  had  been  made  over 
the  Cyprus  question. 

Then  the  United  States  lost  its  vital 
intelligence  listening  posts  in  Iran,  with 
the  fall  of  the  Shah,  and  the  administra- 
tion sent  a  parade  of  witnesses  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  tell  Senators  that  our  missile- 
monitoring  capabilities  would  be  ade- 
quate for  SALT  II  verification,  because 
of  our  bases  in  Turkey.  Turkey,  however, 
put  out  the  word  that  our  intelligence- 
gathering  flights  would  only  be  allowed 
over  Turkish  soil  if  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  its  permission,  and  CIA  Director 
Stansfleld  Turner  was  forced  to  admit 
that  it  might  be  as  long  as  5  years  before 
we  could  come  up  with  alternative  capa- 
bilities to  match  our  pre-Khomeini  days. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  discuss  on  this 
issue.  The  ramifications  of  this  agree- 
ment with  Turkey  are  great.  The  ques- 
tion of  Cyprus  is  no  closer  to  being  set- 
tled than  ever.  Relations  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  vital  to  NATO,  are  no  nearer 
to  being  improved.  The  question  of  our 
intelligence  gathering  rights  has  never 
been  adequately  settled.  The  Turkish 
economy,  teetering  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse, still  has  no  blueprint  for  recovery. 
The  use  of  American-supplied  arms  to 
invade  Cyprus,  against  longstanding 
agreements  and  laws,  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  future  U.S.  relations  with  both 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Foreign  policy  is  an  area  that  has  spot- 
lighted Jimmy  Carter's  hit-or-miss 
leadership  style,  reacting  to  events  in- 
stead of  having  long-range,  cohesive 
policies  and  goals  in  mind.  The  scrutiny 
and  judgment  of  the  Senate  should  fall 
on  this  agreement  just  as  the  voting  pub- 
lic is  falling  on  an  increasingly  embat- 
tled, isolated,  and  criticized  President. 


INCREASED    BENEFITS    AND    IVEC- 
OGNITION     FOR     MEMBERS     OP 
ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  back  Senator  Nunn  and  myself  In- 
troduced legislation  in  the  Senate  which 
was  designed  to  help  alleviate  some  of 
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the  very  real  hardships  being  ex- 
perienced by  those  people  who  serve  in 
the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  military. 

That  legislation,  which  would  provide 
some  $500  million  in  benefits  and  allow- 
ances in  fiscal  year  1980  and  a  total  of 
over  $3  billion  in  benefits  over  the  next 
5  years,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  hopeful  that  that  legislation  will 
soon  be  approved  by  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

It  is  needed.  It  is  needed  badly  as  a 
sign  to  our  servicemen  and  women  that 
the  Congress  recognizes  the  valuable 
service  our  people  are  giving  to  their 
country  and  it  would  be  a  sign  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  begin  to  rectify  the 
serious  problem  of  inadequate  military 
compensation. 

When  the  Nunn-Wamer  amendment 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  I  said  at 
that  time  that  this  would  only  be  a  first 
step — that  much  more  needed  to  be  done. 

I  still  believe  that,  and  I  believe  that 
since  the  amendment  was  passed  greater 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  serious 
problem  of  inadequate  military  com- 
pensation. Hopefully,  this  new  attention 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  press  will 
help  get  things  moving  and  get  some 
much  needed  additional  compensation 
into  the  pockets  of  our  service  pec^ile. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  was  visited  by 
the  father  of  a  young  naval  officer  serv- 
ing aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
Nimitz  now  operating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  officer's  father  brought  to  me 
a  telegram  which  his  son  had  sent  urging 
that  his  father  contact  me  and  push  for 
early  action  an  the  Nunn-Wamer 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  telegram  is  straight- 
forward. It's  message  echoes  what  I  have 
said  before  here  in  the  Senate: 

i-'assage  of  .  .  .  (tne|  ...  bill  Is  Important, 
but  It  Is  far  from  enough  to  solve  the 
problem . . . 

As  I  have  said,  much  more  has  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Olin  p.  Armentrout, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dad,  tell  Sen.  Warner  to  push  for  prompt 
passage  of  his  blU.  The  longer  It  Is  delayed 
the  more  the  Impression  is  made  of  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  problem.  His  blU  could  Im- 
prove retention  through  use  of  reenlistment 
bonuses.  However  it  does  little  to  Imorove 
the  overall  low  salary  base  of  the  Junior  en- 
listed personnel  and  many  wlU  not  feel  Its 
effects.  Passage  of  his  bill  Is  Important  but 
It  Is  far  from  enough  to  solve  the  problem 
Thanks. 

Mark, 
U.S.S.  Nimitz. 


recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  increase  critically 
needed  benefits  for  our  military  per- 
sonnel. 

I  submit  that  these  additional  bene- 
fits would  not  compensate  for  the  unique 
sacrifices  of  the  military  family,  particu- 
larly those  caused  by  involuntary  sep- 
arations and  reassignments.  There  are 
two  articles  in  the  November  1979  issue 
of  Tidewater  Calling,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  Tidewater  Virginia  service 
families,  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
each  of  us.  The  articles,  "The  Home- 
coming" by  Rae  Maglll  and  "December 
Sun "  by  Sue  Saimders,  highlight  the 
range  of  personal,  financial,  and  emo- 
tional hardships  that  are  met  by  the 
families  of  our  Navy  personnel.  Separa- 
tion and  the  strain  that  it  places  on  the 
family  are  facts  of  life  for  the  Navy 
family  as  author  Sue  Saunders  points 
out: 

We  had  survived  the  separation.  Just  as 
we  had  done  in  the  past  and  would  continue 
to  do  in  the  future.  The  moments  of  the 
past  seven  months  which  we  hadn't  shared 
were  lost  to  us  forever — no  amount  of  let- 
ter writing  during  the  cruise  or  accoimting 
afterwards  could  change  that. 


crowd  to  spur  us  on — we  were  on  our  way.  A 
algnified  pace,  of  course  ...  for  the  first  f«w 
yards  only! 

I  purpoaefuUy  let  the  children  r«ach  blm 
first. 

"Daddy!  Daddy!  Daddy!"  No  other  words 
were  needed.  Just  the  Joy  of  saying  his  name, 
and  having  him  there  to  hear  It? 

He  stood  up,  removing  himself  only  some- 
what from  their  clinging  embrace  as  I 
walked  Into  his  open  arms. 

He  Is  home!  The  reality  of  it  made  my 
senses  reel.  The  fortitude  I'd  been  forced 
to  show  and  almost  convinced  myself  I'd 
felt,  over  the  past  months  was  gone  and  In 
Its  place  was  a  marvelous  sense  of  belong- 
ing— not  Just  me  to  him,  but  each  of  xis  to 
the  other. 

We  bad  survived  this  separation.  Just  as  we 
had  done  In  the  past  and  would  continue  to 
do  In  the  future.  The  moments  of  the  last 
seven  months  which  we  badnt  shared  were 
lost  to  us  forever — no  amount  of  letter-writ- 
ing during  the  cruise  or  recotintlng  after- 
wards could  change  that. 

But  this  moment'  This  we  shared,  this 
moment  of  Homecoming  .  .  .  the  December 
sun  was  very  warm. 


ONE  OP  THE  HARDSHIPS  OF  MILI- 
TARY LIFE:  FAMILY  SEPARATION 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  months  the  Senate  has 
given  specific  consideration  to  the  un- 
met needs  of  our  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  this  body  has  supported  the 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  ar- 
ticles— the  family  sacrifices  are  increas- 
ing now  with  longer  and  more  frequent 
deployments  of  our  fieet.  It  is  essential 
as  we  deal  with  the  critical  issues  of 
military  compensation  and  benefits  that 
each  of  empathises  with  the  military 
families  and  the  sacrifices  that  they 
make  for  which  we  cannot  reimburse 
them. 

I  ask  for  imanimous  consent  to  have 
these  articles  printed  in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DEcnnaa  Sttv 
(By  Sue  Saimders) 
We  stood  just  In  front  of  the  hanger  door, 
watching  the  planes  roll  Into  their  r»inng 
positions.  The  cold  December  wind  was 
pinching  our  cheeks  and  undoing  our  pre- 
viously-proud hairdo's.  My  three  chUdren 
snuggled  closer  to  me,  not  for  warmth,  but 
to  touch  and  further  share  our  excitement — 
Daddy  was  home  from  cruise?  This  was  the 
fly-in,  the  moment  we'd  long  awaited. 

Which  plane  was  his?  That  one!  It  seemed 
an  eternity  would  pass  before  the  engine 
would  shut  down  and  he'd  climb  down  from 
that  beautiful  machine,  his  "other  love"  and 
once  again  be  on  the  home  soil  to  which  he 
said  good-bye  millions  of  heartbeats  ago. 
And  how  my  heart  was  beating  now! 

I  remembered  our  farewells  seven  months 
ago.  My  heart  had  run  at  Jogging  pace  then 
too — but  from  the  agony  of  parting  rather 
than  from  the  Joy  which  now  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes.  Just  as  the  sorrow  had  done 
then. 

How  many  tears  had  been  shed  In  be- 
tween! "You  spend  your  life  weeping."  I 
chlded  myself.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  beast:  so  often  depreciatingly  referred 
to  as  The  Navy  Wife.  I  had  come  to  grips 
with  the  nametag,  as  well  as  the  overworked 
"Dependent  Wife" — equaUy  ego-shattering, 
years  ago.  I  preferred  to  think  of  myself  as 
the  wife  of  "The  Navy  Man  and  carried  my- 
self with  pride  accordingly. 
And  now  that  man,  my  man,  was  home! 
He  climbed  out  of  his  plane  and  started 
to  walk  towards  the  hangar  where  we  stood. 
The  children  and  I  dldnt  need  the  gentle 
push  of  the  anonymous  well-wisher  from  the 


HoMEcoidiro 
(By  Rae  MaglU) 
The  women  on  the  pier  search  the  horizon, 
talking  animatedly  to  each  other  aU  the 
while.  They  all  seem  to  know  one  another. 
I  watch  them  greeting  old  friends  and  mak- 
ing new  ones — Instant  friends  made  in  that 
single  day  and  in  some  cases  never  to  be 
seen  again.  At  one  time,  I  would  have  Joined 
in  one  of  the  many  conversations,  but  not 
this  time.  This  time,  I  wait  nervously  In  my 
car  alone.  Before  that  ship  docks,  I  need  this 
time  to  myself.  I  have  to  find  the  strength 
to  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  man  return- 
ing on  that  ship,  a  man  I  haven t  seen  for 
six  months  and  haven  t  lived  with  for  the 
past  year  and  half.  I  close  my  eyes  and  try 
to  relax,  but  memories,  like  old,  faded  pho- 
tographs, keep  invading  my  thoughts  .  .  . 

A  warm.  September  day  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  My  first  blind  date  with  a  sailor,  the 
brother  of  a  friend's  husband.  A  two- month 
courtship  in  hospital  corridors,  parking  lots, 
borrowed  cars,  and  movie  theaters.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  be  stationed  in  San  Francisco  when  I 
leave  here.  Look,  I  had  these  orders  before 
I  ever  met  you."  Our  last  weekend  together 
in  D.C.  Is  spent  watching  President  Ken- 
nedy's funeral  on  TV.  I  am  crying  bitter 
tears,  but  not  Just  because  of  the  assassina- 
tion. My  tiny  diamond  on  my  hands  winks 
at  me  as  I  wave  at  the  plane  departing  Na- 
tional Airport. 

A  foot-high  stack  of  letters  received  in 
one  day  (the  result  of  30  Isolated  days  on 
station  In  the  Pacific) .  They  take  five  hours 
to  read  and  forever  to  answer.  The  emotional 
break-up  on  ham  radio  (during  which  I 
keep  forgetting  to  say  "over"  and  am  tin- 
aware  that  every  ham  operator  in  the  coun- 
try, not  to  mention  the  men  on  the  ship, 
can  overhear) .  Phone  calls  at  3:00  ajn.  Rec- 
onciliation then  another  break-up. 

Fourteen  months  later,  the  phone  call 
early  in  February.  "I'm  taking  leave.  I  want 
to  visit  some  friends  In  D.C.  Think  you  can 
find  some  time  to  see  me,  maybe  meet  me 
at  the  airport?" 

"Sure,  I  woxild  like  to  see  you,  too.  Tes, 
111  bring  your  rine  so  you  can  have  It  back. 
I  kept  It  In  a  box,  safe  for  you !" 

A  man  fceta  off  the  plane  that  Thursday, 
not  in  sailor-boy  blues,  but  suited  a  la  Sina- 
tra. We  have  dinner  In  a  dlmly-Ut  restaurant 
and  talk  to  each  other  for  hours  once  the 
awkward  moments  of  meeting  again  are  over. 
He  decides  to  visit  my  family  for  a  few  days. 
Another  proposal  at  the  campus  bar  on 
Monday  night  after  my  night  classes.  The 
patrons  and  bartender  cheering  when  he 
shouts.  "She  said,  Tes!"  Tuesday  at  Bethesda 
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first  time,  I  do  not  wait  alone. 

young  navy  wives,  eager  to 

Icome.   Another   home-coming. 

spot  on  the  pier,  being  eight 

pre«nant   and  In   a  red  maternity 

Portsfjouth  Naval  Hospital  and  our 

January.  (We  miss  the  tax  de- 

966.)  Shipmates  visit,  bringing 

sailor  suit,  a  tov  battleship. 

for  Dad.  "Now  all  we  need  is 

irl  like  you,  and  we  will  be  corn- 


month  old  has  his  first  tooth, 
plcfure  and  send  it  to  Daddy,  now 
unaccompanied  tour  at  John- 
[I  had  never  heard  of  it.  either. 
I  move  back  to  D.C.  to  wait  out 
(3,000  pounds  I  again  apologize 


,    home   tomorrow. — Sure   It's 
early.  The  Army  selected  me 
Ouess   I   didn't   want   you   to 
it  until  I  was  sure."  Fifteen  days 
^'s  gone  again.  This  time  to  Port 
itleman"  School.  Our  son  says 
a  question  mark. 
Patrick,  you  do  have  one." 
i  to  H<3DOC  School  at  Port 
can  move  down  as  soon  as  I  get 


Eie 


We  move  In  the  first  of  August  (3,500 
pounds)  and  out  In  December,  he  to  Viet- 
nam, I  to  D.C.  (Still  3,500  pounds,  no  time  to 
accumulate  anything  else,  I  also  no  longer 
apologize  to  movers.) 

The  agony  of  Vietnam.  War,  live,  on  the 
6  o'clock  news.  Thank  God  that's  not  my 
husband  I  Just  saw  writhing  In  agony.  Is 
the  blood  on  those  leaves  familiar  blood,  dear 
to  me?  Are  those  girls  in  Saigon  familiar 
girls,  dear  to  him?  A  man  asks  me  out  to 
dinner.  I  say  no  and  break  out  in  hives. 

HcHne,  whole  again.  We  are  once  more  a 
family.  A  new  assignment  at  Port  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia (4,500  pounds) .  Our  son  learns  to 
cotmt  by  watching  troops  march  in  fcM'ma- 
tion,  "Hup.  two,  three,  four  ..." 

"How  many  fingers  am  I  holding  up, 
Patrick?" 

"Hup." 

TDY  at  Port  Story.  I've  been  left  behind 
too  many  times.  This  time  we  all  go.  Ocean- 
front  motels  at  Virginia  Beach.  The  three 
of  us  share  space  for  one  and  don't  feel 
crowded.  The  sound  of  waves  pounding  the 
shore  soothes  us  at  night.  "How  about  work- 
ing on  that  girl?" 

Back  at  Fort  Lee.  ova  daughter  Is  bom. 
followed  an' hour  later  by  her  twin  brother, 
in  January,  of  course.  (We  miss  two  tax 
deductions  for  1970.  The  financial  rates  are 
not  always  kind.) 

"The  twins  are  only  two  months  old  and 
they  are  sending  you  back  to  Vietnam!  They 
can't  do  that!  I  won't  do  them!" 

I  move  back  to  D.C.  on  a  bright  Spring 
day  (5.000  pounds)  and  the  four  of  us  tell 
husband  and  father  good-bye  at  Dulles 
airport. 

Another  year  alone,  but  this  time  with 
a  difference.  I  am  t>ecoming  aware  of  demon- 
strators. "The  war  Is  wrong.  Immoral."  "No, 
we  won't  go."  Demonstrations  on  16th  Street. 
RPK  Stadium  becomes  a  temporary  prison. 
R  &  R  in  Hawaii.  He  stays  five  days,  I  stay 
two  weeks.  (His  vacation  from  war,  my  vaca- 
tion from  life.)  A  man  asks  me  out  to  din- 
ner. I  Just  say  no — without  the  hives.  Friends 
give  advice,  "Boy,  I  would  Just  go  crazy  If  I 
were  you."  I  do — a  little.  In  order  to  combat 
this,  I  find  a  Job  and  go  back  to  school 
part-time. 

He's  home.  The  enemy  invades  Saigon  (or 
is  It  Just  the  North  invading  the  South?) 
Anyway,  it  Is  not  our  problem  any  longer. 
My  husband  is  now  a  civilian.  At  long  last, 
we  are  going  to  have  that  "normal"  life  we 
have  heard  so  much  about.  OI  Bill  School- 
ing. •'S225  a  month!  We  have  three  children 
What  are  we  going  to  feed  them.  I  know 
I'm  working,  but  I  want  to  go  to  school 
also." 

"I  found  a  way  to  supplement  my  GI  Bill 
money.  There's  this  night-time  Job  where 
I  can  study  while  I'm  at  work.  I  will  be  home 
by  2:00  each  morning." 

His  school  is  finished,  and  there  Is  a 
promising  Job  counseling  Inmates  at  a  prison 
for  defective  delinquents  In  Maryland.  His 
hours  are  from  5:00  pjn.  to  midnight.  My 
hours  are  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  pjn.  I  have 
my  friends.  He  has  his  friends.  We  leave 
notes  on  nlghtstands,  prop  them  up  on  the 
dining  room  table,  tape  them  to  doors.  By 
now.  we  are  further  apart  than  when  he  was 
halfway  around  the  world. 

"I've  decided  to  go  back  to  the  Navy.  I 
only  have  six  years  to  serve  until  retirement. 
I'll  probably  get  Norfolk.  What  do  you  say?" 

I  give  the  only  answer  I  can,  cry  and  nod 
agreement. 

His  orders  came  through  for  Norfolk.  Our 
name  Is  added  to  an  18-month  waiting  list 
for  hcuflng,  even  though  we  are  sure  we 
won't  be  u^lng  It.  I  am  staying  In  D.C.  Nor- 
folk is  only  four  hours  from  D.C.  almost 
commuting  distance.  I  have  a  promising 
career.  There  is  security  for  the  children. 
We  suddenly  realize  that  this  separation  Is 
more  than  a  forced  military  one.  We  visit 


each  other  on  weekends,  and  when  the  time 
for  this  six-month  Med  cruise  comes,  there 
are  no  heart-wrenching  good-byes,  no  tears. 
We  wish  each  other  the  best  of  everything. 

There  is  an  Increase  of  commotion  on  the 
pier.  A  garlanded  prow  comes  Into  view.  I 
leave  the  car  and  finally  Join  In  with  the 
others  waiting  and  watching  the  ship.  This 
time  I  see  him  on  the  bridge  wing  as  the  tugs 
gently  ease  the  ship  into  her  resting  place 
beside  the  pier.  There  is  no  mistake  this 
time.  After  12  years  of  marriage.  I  know  my 
man.  His  surprised  smile  shows  me  he  recog- 
nizes me.  I  do  not  go  aboard  the  ship;  in- 
stead I  wait  on  the  pier.  He  walks  toward 
me,  so  straight  and  tall,  with  a  seabag  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  We  exchange  a  quick, 
polite  kiss. 

"I'm  surpri<^ed  to  Fee  you  here.  It's  been 
a  long  time  since  we  met  on  a  pier,  hasn't 
it.  Did  you  bring  the  kids?" 

"I  left  them  at  my  mother's.  I  guess  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  alone.  I've  got  some- 
thing Important  to  fay."  I  wet  my  lips,  take 
a  deep  breath,  and  finally  blurt  out  what  I 
had  to  say.  "I he  Housing  Office  called  me 
last  week.  Our  name  finally  came  up  on  the 
waiting  list.  We  could  .sign  for  a  set  of  quar- 
ters here  today  and  all  of  us  move  down 
here  with  you.  You  see.  I  have  finally  de- 
cided that  I  don't  want  hometown  friends, 
my  steady  Job.  or  my  "ncrmal"  life.  I  want 
you.  I  want  our  "not-so-normal"  life.  I  am 
your  wife,  and  I  love  you.  What  do  you  say?" 

His  answer  is  a  tight  embrace  and  a  fierce 
kiss.   "Now   I'm   really   home."   he   breathed. 

We  hug.  kiss,  laugh,  cry.  shout,  and  make 
fools  of  ourselves  on  the  pier,  and  hold 
hands  during  the  drive  to  the  Housing  Office. 

"Have  you  read  this  shipping  invoice  from 
the  movers?  8.875  pounds !  We  are  8(X)  pounds 
over  the  limit!" 


April  1,  1980 
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THE  1981  BUDGET  REVISIONS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS — 
PM   191 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  28,  1980,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  31,  1980,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of  January  30, 
1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year,  inflation  took  another  sharp  up- 
ward leap,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Actual  prices  and  interest  rates 
worsened,  along  with  expectations  about 
future  inflation.  Continued  price  in- 
creases of  the  size  we  have  experienced 
would  do  grave  harm  to  American  society 
and  the  American  economy. 

OPEC's  December  oil  price  disciossions 
in  Caracas  proved  inconclusive,  and 
world  oil  price  increases  were  far  beyond 
expectations.  But  inflation  outside  of  the 
energy  sector  also  rose.  The  American 
economy  continued  to  be  unexpectedly 
strong.  Consumer  demand  and  business 
investment  remained  at  higher  levels 
than  predicted.  Since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve continued,  correctly,  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  the  surge  in 
inflation  and  credit  demands  produced  a 
sharp  upward  spiral  in  interest  rates. 

To  reverse  these  dangerous  trends,  I 
annotmced    a    five-point    anti-inflation 


program.  This  program  consists  of 
spending  cuts  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget  for  1981,  additional  restraints  on 
credit,  wage  and  price  actions,  further 
energy  conservation  measures,  £ind  struc- 
tural changes  to  enhance  productivity, 
savings,  and  research  and  development. 

These  measures  are  interrelated  and 
interdependent.  Taken  together,  they 
will  be  more  than  the  sum  of  their  parts. 
They  will  not  reduce  inflation  immedi- 
ately, but  together  they  will  produce  a 
significant  decline  in  inflation  as  the 
year  progresses. 

At  the  center  of  this  policy  is  my  de- 
cision to  cut  Federal  spending  so  as  to 
balance  the  1981  budget.  In  January,  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for 
1981  that  provided  for  substantial  re- 
straints on  Federal  spending  and  the 
lowest  deficit  in  7  years.  After  adjust- 
ment for  inflation,  the  1981  spending 
level  was  virtually  level  with  that  for 
1980.  It  was  a  budget  that  followed  in 
every  respect  the  policies  of  restraint  I 
have  set  during  the  past  three  years. 
However,  in  view  of  the  continued  high 
level  of  economic  activity,  and  what  has 
recently  happened  to  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates,  I  have  had  to  consider  new 
policies.  I  must  now  ask  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  support  a  revised 
budget  that  is  even  more  restrained  and 
austere. 

REVISED  BUDGET  OUTLOOK 
lln  billions  of  dollars) 


1979   1980  1981   1982  1983 


Budget  receipts 465.9  532.4  628.0  724.8  837.8 

Budget  outlays 493.7  568.9  611.5  683.3  759.0 

Surplus  or  deficit 

(-) .  -27.7  -36.5  16.5  41.5  78.9 

Budget  authority 556.7  665.8  691.3  777.3  849.1 


Let  me  first  explain  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  my  budget  reduction  pro- 
posals have  been  developed. 

The  budget,  as  it  is  finally  enacted, 
is — as  it  should  be  under  our  Constitu- 
tion— the  joint  product  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  Because  of  the 
great  importance  we  attach  to  reduced 
spending,  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
and  I  have  done  everything  within  our 
power  to  reach  general  understandings 
in  advance  on  reduction  proposals.  I 
and  senior  members  of  my  Administra- 
tion met  with  Members  of  the  Congress 
hour  after  hour,  literally  dav  and  night, 
in  order  to  reach  consensus.  The  im- 
portance of  cutting  spending  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  was  never  seriously 
in  dispute.  But  agreements  on  the  ap- 
proach necessary  to  achieve  this  balance 
were  not  easy  to  reach.  They  could  be 
worked  out  only  through  a  lengthy  and 
sometimes  tedious  process  of  consulta- 
tion. 

The  revision  of  the  1981  budget  that 
accompanies  this  message  describes  my 
proposals    for    increased    budget    dis- 
cipline. The  principal  actions  are: 
— deferral,  reduction,  or  cancellation 
of  most  of  the  new  and  expanded 
programs  originally  proposed  in  the 
1981  budget: 


— a  cut  in  expenditures  for  person- 
nel, operations,  and  maintenance 
throughout  the  government; 

— an  immediate  limitation  on  Federal 
civilian  employment,  and  rigid 
maintenance  of  employment  ceil- 
ings to  ensure  that  there  will  be  at 
least  20,000  fewer  Federal  em- 
ployees by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1980  than  there  are  now; 

— a  reduction  in  ongoing  spending 
programs  throughout  the  Federal 
Government; 

— re-emphasis  of  the  savings  and  rev- 
enue measures  submitted  in  the 
January  budget,  including  hospital 
cost  containment.  Federal  pay  re- 
form, and  cash  management  re- 
forms; 

— defense  efficiencies  and  savings  that 
do  not  afifect  military  readiness  and 
are  consistent  with  my  continued 
commitment  to  real  increases  in 
defense  spending; 

— a  15%  reduction  in  the  use  of  con- 
sultants throughout  the  Federal 
establishment;  and 

— a  freeze  on  basic  salary  increases 
for  senior  executive  branch  officials 
and  members  of  the  White  House 
staff. 

These  budgetary  decreases  are  being 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  achieve 
greater  restraint  on  the  expansion  of 
credit  in  the  private  sector.  Some  of 
these  actions  have  been  taken  under  the 
authority  granted  by  the  Credit  Control 
Act  of  1969.  The  measures  taken  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  help  to  reduce  in- 
flation by  slowing  the  growth  of  business 
loans  and  some  forms  of  consumer 
credit. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  of  the  F^- 
eral  Reserve  on  private  credit,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  increase  restraint  of 
Federal  credit  programs: 

— Federal  loan  guarantees  will  be  cut 
by  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

—My  new  system  to  control  Federal 
credit  activities  will  be  strengthened 
by  expanding  signiflcantly  the 
amount  of  Federal  insurance  and 
guarantee  activity  subject  to  limits 
within  the  system. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  include  Fed- 
eral credit  limitations  in  the  concurrent 
budget  resolutions.  These  measures  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol more  effectively  total  lending  and 
loan  guarantee  activity. 

As  part  of  this  anti-inflation  program. 
I  have  used  my  existing  authorities  to 
impose  a  gasoline  conservation  fee  on 
imported  oil.  In  the  budget  revisions.  I 
am  proposing  to  replace  this  fee  with 
an  ad  valorem  equivalent  gasoline  tax 
that,  at  current  prices,  will  yield  10  cents 
per  gallon.  I  am  also  proposing  the 
withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  payments  at  the  source  to 
ensure  that  Federal  Income  taxes  owed 
on  those  payments  are  in  fact  paid,  and 
paid  promptly.  The  resulting  receipts 
will  not  be  used  to  balance  the  1981 
budget.  They  will  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  necessary  spending  cuts. 
Rather,  these  receipts  will  give  the  budg- 


et, which  will  be  balanced  independently 
of  ttiese  sources  of  income,  a  margin  of 
safety.  This  will  ensure  that  the  budget 
will  remain  in  balance  if  estimates 
change  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  predicted 
now. 

Success  in  reducing  spending  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  will  require 
prompt  action  by  the  Cmigress.  To 
achieve  substantial  outlay  savings  for 
1981,  the  CcHigress  must  act  before  the 
fiscal  year  begins.  I  particularly  lirge 
prompt  and  constructive  action  on  re- 
scissions of  1980  budget  authority,  so  as 
to  produce  outlay  reductions  at  least 
equal  to  my  proposals.  I  also  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  proposals  to  modify  cer- 
tain programs  that  now  have  two  au- 
tomatic inflation  adjustments  a  year  so 
that  they  conform  to  the  normal  prac- 
tice of  annual  adjustments. 

I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
ensure  that  my  budget  proposals  are 
realized.  I  repeat  that  I  intend  to  veto 
any  legislation  that  threatens  the  spend- 
ing reductions  required  for  a  balanced 
budget.  I  will  use  the  powers  available  to 
me  to  defer  spending  or  to  rescind  funds. 
If  adequate  steps  are  not  being  taken 
by  the  Congress  to  achieve  the  required 
fiscal  restraint,  I  intend  to  seek  from  the 
Congress  a  temporary  grant  of  extraor- 
dinary budget  restraint  powers. 

>  •  •  •  • 

We  are  not  alone  in  facing  recent  rap- 
id inflation  at  annual  rates  nearing  20%. 
Wholesale  prices  have  been  increasing 
at  annual  rates  in  excess  of  25%  in 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  Even  in 
Germany  increases  have  been  over  13%. 
Many  other  coimtries  are  responding  as 
we  are,  by  reevaluating  their  budgets 
and  seeking  reductions. 

TTiere  are  no  quick  or  easy  answers  to 
this  worldwide  inflation.  It  is  deep- 
rooted,  the  result  of  many  forces  built  up 
over  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  No 
single  measure— by  itself— will  stop  in- 
flation. My  flve-point  program  to 
strengthen  the  flght  against  inflation 
has  as  an  essential  element  the  spend- 
ing reductions  needed  for  a  balanced 
1981  budget.  Those  who  say  that  we  can- 
not stop  inflation  simply  by  balancing 
the  1981  budget  miss  the  point.  Balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  not  a  cure-all.  but 
it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  more 
comprehensive  program.  I  believe  that  no 
overall  anti-inflation  program  can  work 
until  the  Federal  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  American  people  that  it 
will  discipline  its  own  spending  and  its 
own  borrowing — not  just  for  one  year  or 
two.  but  as  a  long-term  policy. 

JncMT  Carter. 

March  31,  1980. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

BmOLLED  BILLS  SIGNKD 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  28,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  March  28,  1980, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  reported  that  the 
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Speaker  hqs  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bills: 

act  to  extend  the  Emergency 

Credit  Adjustment  Act  or  1978, 

purposes; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Casl- 

and 
An  act  to  facilitate  the  Imple- 
monetary  policy  to  provide  for 
( llmlnatlon  of  all  limitations  on 
Interest  which  are  payable  on 
accounts,  and  to  authorize  in- 
transactlon  accounts,  and  for 


Kny 


S.  3269 
A^cultural 
and  for  othe ' 

HJl.  2318 
mlr  Jan 

H.B.  4986 
mentation  o< 
the  gradual 
the  rates  of 
deposits  and 
terest-bearln  ; 
other  purpofl  ». 


enrclled 


The 
signed  by 
pore  (Bfr 

The 
pore  (Mr 
he  also  has 


impose  a 
crude  oil, 
had 
Speaker  of 


bills  were  subsequently 

t&e  Acting  President  pro  tem- 

¥  OBERT  C.  Btrd)  . 

ACTCNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

RpBERT  C.  Byrd)  reported  that 

signed  H.R.  3919,  an  act  to 

windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 

aiid  for  other  purposes,  which 

previously    been    signed    by    the 

1  tie  House  of  Representatives. 


B«ESSA<  iES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


At   11:40 
House  of 
Mr.  Gregorjr 
annoimced 
the  followiiig 
amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  9 ' 
^rll  13  thr(  ugh 
membrance  4f 
and 

SJ.  Res.  1^1 
AprU  10.  198C 


ajn.,   a  message  from  the 

^presentatives  delivered  by 

one  of  its  reading  clerks. 

that  the  House  has  passed 

joint  resolutions,  without 

Joint  resolution  designating 

April   19  as  "Days  of  Re- 

Vlctlms  of  the  Holocaiast"; 

Joint  resolution  designating 
as  "OBT  Centennial  Day". 


messige 


The 
House  has 
current  resolutions, 


S.  Con.  Res 
vldlng  for 
Mother  Joeep^ 
presented  by 
National 
other  purposis 

S.  Con.  Rei 
provide  for 
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also  announced  that  the 
^greed  to  the  following  con- 
without  amendment: 
48.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
acceptance   of  a  statute  or 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
;he  State  of  Washington  for  the 
Hall   collection,  and  for 
and 

84.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Joint  Congressional  Commlt- 
Inauiural  Ceremonies. 


the 


Sta  :uary 


11 


further  announced  that 
passed  the  following  joint 
which  it  requests  the  con- 
the  Senate: 

Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the   expiration   date   of    the 
Act  of  1960. 


Prod  ictlon 


mesAge  also  announced  that  the 
iigreed  to  the  following  con- 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
of  the  Senate: 
312.   Concurrent   resolution 
an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  AprU  a  to  IS,  19&0. 


tte 


He  uses 


p.m.,    a    message   from   the 

^presentatives  delivered  by 

announced  that  the  House 

report  of  the  committee  of 

on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 

on  the  amendments  of 

to  the  bill   (H.R.  3824)    to 

District  of  Columbia  Self- 

and  Governmental  Reorga- 

to  authorize  the  Council  of 

of  Columbia  to  delegate  its 

issue  revenue  bonds  for  un- 

n  the  area  of  housing  to  any 

fln  mce  agency  established  by  it 

projilde  that  payments  of  such 


bonds  may  be  made  without  further  ap- 
proval. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  84,  96th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
0'NEn,L,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Inaugural 
Ceremonies  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  inauguration  of  the 
President-elect  and  Vice  President-elect 
of  the  United  States. 

At  4:37  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  312) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  April  2  to  15,  1980. 

ENBOIXED   BILI,   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bill: 

H.B.  3824.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Self-Oovernment  Reorganization 
Act  to  authorize  the  Coimcll  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  delegate  its  authority  to  Issue 
revenue  bonds  for  undertaldngs  in  the  area 
of  housing  to  any  housing  finance  agency  es- 
tablished by  It  and  to  provide  that  payments 
of  such  bonds  may  be  made  without  further 
approval. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  . 

At  5 :  37  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2427.  A  bill  to  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  wheat,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1125)  to  improve  and  expand  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Jones  (rf  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Be- 
dell, Mr.  English,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Coleman, 
Mr.  Marlenee,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  were  ap- 
pointed as  managers  of  the  conference 
cm  the  part  of  the  House. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  28,  1980,  the  following 
report  was  submitted  on  March  31,  1980, 
during  the  recess: 

By  Mr.  MELCHER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

HJl.  3789.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  16(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended,  providing  for  a 


Oreat  Plains  Conservation  Program  (Rept. 
No.  96-648). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  cmnmittees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LEVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
AiTned  Services,  with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title : 

8.  2235.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job 
Development  Authority  the  lands  and  Im- 
provements comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  In  Sterling  Heights,  Macomb 
County,  Michigan  (Rept.  No.  96-649). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMnTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

James  B.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

Reginald  E.  Ollliam,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Peter  N.  Telge.  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1980  and 
for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30, 
1985. 

("ITie  above  nominations  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, were  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

Betsy  Levin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Department  of  Education. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
was  reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


April  1,  1980 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE— 
S.  662 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McGovERN  be  appointed  to  the  confer- 
ence on  S.  662  in  lieu  of  Senator  Church. 
This  has  been  cleared  with  both  Sena- 
tors, and  I  make  the  request  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Church. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL— S.  2474 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2474, 
the  Insurance  Competition  Improvement 
Act.  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  be  referred 
jointly  to  that  committee  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refundable 
credit  against  Income  tax  for  certain  Interest 
on  agricultural  operating  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LONO: 
S.  2504.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Ck)de   of    1954   to   provide   that   certain 
evergreen  trees  more  than  three  years  old 
will  be  treated  as  timber;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  2505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  business  gifts  awarded  to  employees 
by  reason  of  length  of  service  or  for  safety 
achievement;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request)  : 
S.  2506.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  for  appointment  and  compensation 
of  experts  and  consultants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  2507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  Impose  higher  or  additional  rates  of  duty 
on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country  that 
does  not  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  Its  diplomatic  or  economic  initiatives  In 
furtherance  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Resolution  relating  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  to  prohibit  the 
procurement  of  goods  from  any  such  country 
for  use   by  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  BJr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2508.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of    the    Gila    River    Pima-Maricopa    Indian 
Community    judgment    funds    awarded    In 
Dockets  236-A,  B  and  E  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2509.  A  bill  to  permit  until  JvUy  1,  1982. 
the  duty-free  entry  of  Tricot  and  Raschel 
warp  knitting  machines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2510.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Manuela 
Valenzuela  Acosta  and  Evangellna  Acosta;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  2511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1967  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the    United    States    Commission    on    ClvU 
Rights  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  CommiUee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  deduction 
for  certain  amounts  paid  Into  a  reserve  for 
service  liability  losses  and  expenses  of  design 
professionals,  to  provide  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  to  captive  Insurers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
8.  3513.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for  an 
"Operation  Bootstrap"  for  the  American  In- 
dian In  order  to  create  meaningful  lobs  and 
to  Improve  conditions  among  Indians  and 
non-Indians  on  reservations  and  in  other 
communities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (by  request) : 
8.  2614.  A  bill  to  authorize  aporoprlatlons 
for  the  International  affairs  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  XTrban 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  wo-niring  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELI<: 

8.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  facUitate  the 
transfer  of  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation 
lines  and  facilities  in  the  States  of  Connect- 
icut and  Rhode  Island  to  another  rau  car- 
rier; to  the  Conunittee  on  (Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

8.  2617.  A  bUl  to  rename  certain  buUdlngs 
of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEWART: 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  transfer  of  funds  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980;   to  the  Committee  on  Ajqiroprlatlons. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  2503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  re- 
fundable credit  against  income  tax  for 
certain  interest  on  agricultural  operat- 
ing loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum 
when  she  introduced  the  bill  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  proceedings.) 


By   Mr.   LONG: 

S.  2504.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
certain  evergreen  trees  more  than  3 
years  old  will  be  treated  as  timber;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  equal- 
ize the  tax  treatment  of  Christmas  tree 
growers  regardless  of  whether  they  grow 
their  trees  in  the  northern  or  southern 
part  of  our  great  country.  How  anyone 
can  take  issue  with  a  bill  which  has  such 
a  reasonable  and  noble  purpose  is  be- 
yond me.  However,  Mr.  President,  as  an 
article  on  the  front  page  of  the  Decem- 
ber 24  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
clearly  points  out,  there  are  those  that 
would  oppose  this  bill.  That  article  pro- 
vides a  brief  glimpse  at  some  of  the  dif- 
fering views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Christmas   Tbee  Tax   Break   Gets  the   Ax 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Today,  a  Christmas  story  for  Our  Town. 

It  involves  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(color  It  Scrooge),  some  southern  Christ- 
mas tree  growers  (color  them  green)  and 
Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  (color  him  Santa) . 

Sen.  Long  (D-La.),  the  cherubic  Father 
Noel  of  federal  taxation,  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  some  peo- 
ple think  invented  the  Christmas  tree. 

That  kind  of  Christmas  tree  has  special 
meaning  in  the  Senate.  It  is  usuaUy  a  sim- 
ple little  bill,  a  tax  blU,  let's  say,  that  gets 
so  laden  with  goodies  and  gifts  and  attrac- 
tive doodads  that  It  resembles  ...  a  Christ- 
mas tree. 

But  this  story  is  about  real  Christmas 
trees,  the  everereen  kind  that  the  miracle 
of  modern  aariculture  has  made  possible 
to  grow  In  half  the  usual  time — ^in  Louisiana, 
as  it  happens. 


Tears  ago,  Christmas  tree  growers  in  the 
North,  who  need  about  six  years  to  raise  a 
typical  tree  to  market  size,  prevaUed  upon 
Congress  to  give  them  a  tax  break. 

If  their  trees  were  at  least  bU  years  old. 
Internal  Revenue  would  consider  them  "Um- 
ber." Timber,  tinder  the  tax  code,  is  given 
capital  gains  treatment — m»«"tr.g  tax  Is 
paid  only  on  part  of  the  profits  from  Its  sale. 
The  idea,  explains  Don  McNeU,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Christmas  Tr«e 
Association  in  Milwaukee,  was  to  bring  "aU 
the  tilings  that  make  America  great"  to  the 
ornamental  evergreen  industry,  as  the  IRS 
would  call  it. 

People  would  Invest  In  the  Industry,  jobs 
would  be  provided,  the  economy  would  be 
bolstered,  proats  would  be  reinvested,  the 
environment  would  be  enhanced.  Christmas 
would  be  forever. 

Then  agricultural  researchers  at  the  Lou- 
isiana Cooperative  Extension  Service  began 
looking  at  the  possibUlty  of  promoting 
Christmas  tree  production  in  the  South. 

They  found  a  way,  mostly  by  rowplanting 
and  pruning  techniques,  to  raise  Virginia 
pines  to  Christmas  tree  size  in  about  three 
years.  And  so  a  small  industry  was  bom. 

But  there  was  a  problem.  The  southern 
tree  growers  could  not  get  the  same  capital 
gains  treatment  their  northern  counterparts 
were  getting  with  the  six-year  trees. 

Not  fair,  they  cried,  and  that's  where 
Lloyd  A.  CarvUle,  a  farm  management  spe- 
cialist with  the  extension  service  In  Baton 
Rouge,  got  Involved. 

CarvlUe  started  knocking  on  the  IRS  door 
in  New  Orleans,  appealing  for  a  change  that 
would  extend  the  tax  break  to  three-year 
trees. 

"I  got  more  damned  double-talk."  he  said 
the  other  day.  "It  was  like  an  Indian  reser- 
vation— everyone  was  a  chief  and  they  ail 
spoke  a  different  language." 

CarvUle  then  did  what  everyone  else  would 
do  He  turned  to  Washlneton  for  helo.  to 
Long  and  to  Donald  C.  Lubick.  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  for  tax  policy. 

There  ensued  a  lovely  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence, ferreted  out  by  researchers 
from  the  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  orga- 
nization. It  is  a  fitting  story  for  this  season. 
Times  arise  when  a  biireaucrat,  even  a  tax 
bureaucrat,  must  become  a  Orlnch.  That  is 
what  Donald  C.  Lubick  did.  He  said  no  to 
the  three-year  break. 

He  told  CarvlUe  that  three-year  evergreens 
in  no  way  could  be  called  "timber."  And, 
Lubick  added  if  the  Idea  was  simply  to  In- 
crease Christmas  tree  stocks  as  CarvlUe  sug- 
gested, then  may  be  the  tax  "subsidy"  also 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  producers  of  fac- 
tory-made Christmas  trees. 

That  might  please  the  alimilnum  com- 
panies if  they  had  thought  of  It,  but  surely 
it  would  not  bring  Joy  to  the  tree  growers, 
northern  or  southern. 

Next,  Long  entered  the  picture,  also  adc- 
Ing  Lubick  for  his  views  on  the  three-year 
capital  gains  change.  Lubick  said  no,  sena- 
tor, a  thousand  times  no. 

AU  anyone  was  asking.  Long  Insisted,  was 
for  "equal  tax  treatment  for  aU  growers  of 
Christmas  trees,  regardless  of  whether  their 
trees  are  ready  for  sale  before  or  after  the 
sixth  year." 

Lubick  stood  his  ground,  even  with  the 
committee  chairman's  rather  pointed  sug- 
gestion that  he  might  want  to  reconsider 
bis  decision. 

But  truly  great  Christmas  stories,  the 
stories  that  capture  the  essence  and  spirit 
of  the  season,  do  not  end  with  a  single  tell- 
ing. They  return  and  they  are  repeated,  even 
embeUlshed. 

"We  feel  capital  gains  Is  an  essential  ele- 
ment to  the  Christmas  tree  Industry,"  said 
association  director  McNeU.  "If  somebody 
can  find  a  way  to  grow  a  tree  In  one  year. 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  capital 
gain." 
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back. 
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Well  Mr.  President,  the 

Post  was  correct  because 

people  are  back,  and  well  they 

one  good  reason  has  been 

wAich  would  support  the  con- 

discrpiinatory  treatment  among 

of  the  same  industry. 

^hen  about  the  only  thing 

agree  on  is  that  America 

its  productivity,  how 

the  continued  discrimina- 

of  that  segment  of  an 

which  produces  its  product  in 

imoimt  of  time?  Yes  sir,  Mr. 

tree  growers  are  back.* 


segn  ents 


cEin 
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trea  tment  ( 


By  Ml.  LONG: 

r.  2505.  A]  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cale  for  1954  with  respect  to 
the  deductio  i  for  business  gifts  awarded 
to  employees  by  reason  of  length  of  serv- 
ice or  for  slifety  achievements;  to  the 
Committee  oh  Finance. 
•  Mr.  LONC  t.  Mr.  President,  it  has  long 
been  the  cus  tom  of  American  companies 
to  honor  emi  loyees  who  have  contributed 
long  years  >f  service  to  a  firm  or  to 
reward  thos<  employees  who  have  excel- 
lent records  for  safety.  Studies  have 
shown  that  as  many  as  84  percent  of 
the  large  miiufacturing  corporations  in 
the  United  $tates  have  award  programs 
for  long-terAi  service.  Typically,  an  em- 
ployee who  ]  tas  been  employed  for  more 
than  25  yea  -s  receives  a  gold  watch  or 
other  suitab  e  token  of  appreciation. 

Over  30  percent  of  these  companies 
have  similat  award  programs  for  em- 
ployees who»  have  outstanding  records 
for  safety  a<  hievement. 

Section  21  i(b)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Co<  le  enacted  in  1962,  permits 
an  employ ei  to  deduct  up  to  $100  for 
each  such  service  award.  This  $100  serv- 
ice award  de  iuction  was  clearly  designed 
to  encourage  American  business  to  con- 
tinue the  pr  tctice  of  giving  meaningful 
service  awar  Is  and  to  insure  that  these 
service  awaids,  while  not  extravagant, 
would  represent  a  substantial  and  last- 
ing token  of  appreciation  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Unfortunately,  since  1962,  the  Con- 
sumer Price :  ndex  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 130  percent.  More  importantly, 
the  types  of  gifts  given  to  deserving  em- 
ployees have  traditionally  taken  the  form 
of  a  gold  watch  or  an  engraved  silver 
tray — and  as  everyone  knows  the  cost  of 
gold  and  silver  has  increased  dramati- 
cally since  II  62. 

In  light  o  these  tremendous  cost  in- 
creases over  :he  last  18  years  and  in  light 
of  the  desiribility  of  continuing  to  en- 
courage emrloyers  to  reward  their  de- 
serving emitloyees  with  a  significant 
token  of  apj  ireciation,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  ncreases  the  present  limita- 
tion on  the  I  leduction  for  service  awards 
from  $100  t^  $250.  The  revenue  cost  of 
this  minor  c  lange  to  our  tax  laws  will  be 
very  small  ii  i  comparison  to  the  benefits 
which  will  ^crue  to  American  workers 
and  their  en^ployers.  In  these  days  of  low 
productivityl  growth  In  the  U.S.  economy, 
we  in  the  Co  agress  should  be  doing  all  we 
can  to  encoi  irage  employers  to  recognize 


their  most  productive  and  safety  con- 
scious employees. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  worthwhile  piece  of 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request) : 

S.  2506.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  for  appointment  and  compen- 
sation of  experts  and  consultants,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Grovemmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  OflQce  of 
Personnel  Management,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  for  appointment  and 
compensation  of  experts  and  consultants 
as  Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Director  advised  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  accompanying  explana- 
tory materials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■•§  3109.  Employment  or  iNorviDTTAi.  Experts 
AND  Consultants. 

••(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'agency'  has  the  meaning  given  It  by 
section  5721  of  this  title; 

"(2)  'consultant'  means  an  Individual  who 
has  specialized  knowledge,  skills,  or  experi- 
ence in  a  particular  field  and  who  serves  an 
agency  solely  In  an  advisory  capacity  In  that 
field,  rather  than  in  the  performance  or  su- 
pervision of  the  operating  functions  of  the 
agency;  and 

"(3)  'expert'  means  an  individual  with  ex- 
cellent qualifications  and  a  high  degree  of 
attainment  In  a  professional,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, or  other  field,  who  because  of  the  in- 
dividual's attainments  is  usually  regarded  as 
an  authority,  or  as  a  practitioner  of  unxisual 
competence  and  skill  by  other  Individuals 
engaged  in  the  same  profession,  occupation, 
or  activity.  An  expert's  primary  purpose  Is  to 
perform  an  operating  function  rather  than 
to  provide  advisory  or  consulting  services. 

"(b)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  individual  ex- 
perts or  consultants  for  temporary  (not  In 
excess  of  1  year)  or  intermittent  services, 
without  regard  tO'— 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  this  title  governing 
appointment  In  the  competitive  service;  and 

"(2)  chapter  6J  and  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  53  of  this  title  relating  to  position 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  the  rate  of  pay  may  not  exceed 
the  rate  payable  for  OS-18  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  statute. 

"(c)  Positions  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  may  not  be  filled  imder  this  author- 
ity. 

"(d)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  experts  and  consultants,  and 
may  take  such  action  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate to  assure  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  those  regulations,  including  impo- 


sition of  reporting  requirements,  audit  of  in- 
dividual cases,  and,  if  necessary,  suspension 
of  appointing  authority.  Agencies  shall  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Office,  in- 
cluding taking  any  corrective  action  it  may 
direct. 

"(e)  Heads  of  agencies  with  authorities  for 
appointment  of  experts  and  consultants  In- 
dependent of  this  section,  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  In  keeping  with  the  provi- 
sions of  their  independent  authorities,  em- 
ploy such  personnel  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  Item: 
"5  3109.  Employment    of   experts   and    con- 
sultants;    temporary    or    inter- 
mittent." 

and  inserting  the  following  Item  in  place 
thereof : 

"S  3109.   Employment  of  Individual  experts 
and  consultants." 
Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  statutes  authorizing — 

( 1 )  a  specific  agency  to  continue  or  renew 
services  beyond  the  limitations  on  the  dura- 
tion of  service  In  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or 

(2)  exceptions  from  laws  limiting  the  re- 
employment of  retired  officers  or  employees 
or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities, 
shall  continue  In  effect  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Oppice  op  Personnel  Management, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  Is  submitting  with  this  let- 
ter for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  "To  amend  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  for  the  appointment  and  compen- 
sation of  experts  and  consultants  as  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Under  present  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  an  agency  may  procure 
by  contract  the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  1 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  with- 
out regard  to  certain  civil  service  laws,  when 
authorized  to  do  so  by  specific  legislation. 
Individuals  hired  under  this  section  are  Fed- 
eral employees.  Unless  other  rates  are  speci- 
fied In  that  legislation,  the  maximum  rate 
generally  payable  to  an  individual  is  the  top 
dally  rate  for  grade  OS-15  under  the  General 
Schedule:  for  certain  scientific  or  profes- 
sional positions,  the  maximum  daily  rate 
for  grade  OS-18  Is  authorized. 

Today  there  are  over  60  permanent  statu- 
tory authorities  for  Individual  agencies  to 
use  experts  and  consultants  under  section 
3109.  Others  are  repeated  annually  In  appro- 
priation acts.  Some  permit  renewal  of  ap- 
pointments; others  do  not.  Dally  pay  rates 
vary,  with  some  as  low  as  $50,  to  a  few  above 
the  GS-18  rate. 

Our  proposal  would  clarify  section  3109 
by  making  it  solely  a  personnel  appointing 
authority  and  eliminating  any  connection 
with  procurement  and  contracting,  by  up- 
dating its  requirements,  and  by  providing 
positive  support  in  law  for  regulating  the 
personnel  aspects  of  employment  under  the 
authority.  Other  changes  include  removal  of 
outdated  pay  rates  for  certain  agencies  or 
occupations;  addition  of  definitions  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  for  clarification;  and 
extension  of  the  principles  of  section  3109, 
in  so  far  as  practicable,  to  those  agencies 
with  authority  to  appomt  experts  and  con- 
sultants independent  of  the  section. 
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The  proposed  elimination  of  the  need  for 
agencies  to  have  separate  triggering  authority 
in  another  statute  before  using  3109  would 
in  no  way  preclude  the  Congress  from  placing 
appropriations  or  other  limitations  on  an 
agency's  use  of  experts  and  consultants. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  further 
the  continuing  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch  to  assure  that  expert  and  consultant 
services  are  used  effectively  and  appropri- 
ately. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises there  is  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program  to 
submission  of  this  proposal. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  K.  Campbell, 

Director. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Justification 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  reform 
the  system  for  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  experts  and  consultants  as  Fed- 
eral employees  under  section  3109  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

As  part  of  the  continuing  search  for  ways 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  President  In  his 
May  12,  1977,  memorandum  to  agency  heads. 
Inaugurated  a  major  effort  to  upgrade  the 
management  of  expert  and  consulting  serv- 
ices whether  secured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  contracting  out  or  employ- 
ment. The  President  noted  among  his  con- 
cerns the  use  of  consultant  arrangements  to 
bypass  competitive  employment  procedures, 
personnel  ceilings,  or  pay  limitations;  re- 
peated extension  of  services  which  ought  to 
be  brief;  and  use  of  consultants  for  policy- 
making work  that  agency  officials  should 
perform. 

Working  together,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  this  Office  have  taken  cer- 
tain actions  since  that  time  to  improve 
agency  use  of  experts  and  consultants  and 
to  eliminate  misuse. 

This  proposal  supports  the  President's  ob- 
jectives In  the  employment  area  by  clearly 
spelling  out  the  terms  for  appointment  of 
experts  and  consultants,  by  eliminating 
procurement  and  contracting  from  the  pro- 
vision, by  providing  authority,  where  there 
had  been  none  before,  for  central  regulation 
and  corrective  action,  and  by  simplifying 
requirements. 

It  Is  not  proposed  to  modify  the  few  statu- 
tory exceptions  from  section  3109  for  par- 
ticular agencies  concerning  pay,  duration  of 
service,  or  employmeht  of  annuitants,  nor 
to  change  the  small  number  of  statutes  Inde- 
pendent of  section  3109  which  authorize  use 
of  experts  and  consultants.  (Changes  to  these 
exceptions  are  not  considered  necessary  since 
many  were  recently  enacted  by  Congress.) 
The  heads  of  agencies  with  authorities  inde- 
pendent of  section  3109  would  be  required, 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
their  authorities,  to  conform  to  the  principles 
of  section  3109. 

The  use  of  outside  experts  and  consultants 
for  intermittent  or  temporary  periods  has 
been  a  long-accepted  practice  in  private  busi- 
ness and  Government.  By  bringing  their 
highly  specialized  talents  and  Insights  to 
bear  on  new  or  unusual  problems,  these  indi- 
viduals help  an  organization  to  operate  more 
economically  and  effectively.  Because  the 
service  they  provide  is  unique  and  because 
the  length  of  their  service  is  often  short  and 
uncertain,  they  are  usually  not  subject  to  the 
same  employment  procedures  as  regular  per- 
sonnel. In  the  Federal  service,  exceptions 
from  normal  employment  requirements  have 
been  authorized  for  experts  and  consultants 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  1880's. 

The  principal  statutory  authority  now 
governing  the  employment  of  most  experts 
and  consultants  in  the  Federal  service  was 


originally  enacted  as  section  16  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  and  now 
appears  as  section  3109  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code. 

It  is  a  general  authCM-ity  which  permits  an 
agency  head,  if  he  or  she  has  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  to  "procure  by  contract" 
the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  1  year)  or  in- 
termittent services  of  experts  or  consultants, 
or  organizations  of  experts  or  consultants. 
Including  stenographic  reporting  services. 
It  provides  an  explicit  exception  from  laws 
requiring  competitive  appointment,  position 
classification,  and  General  Schedule  pay 
levels. 

For  individuals  serving  in  agencies  other- 
wise subject  to  classification  and  pay  laws, 
the  section  sets  a  maximum  dally  pay  limit — 
either  the  top  rate  of  OS-IS  or  the  aS-18 
rate,  dependmg  on  the  job. 

As  part  of  its  general  review  responsibilities 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  monitors 
the  employment  of  individual  experts  and 
consultants  primarily  to  assure  that  this 
authority  is  not  used  to  circumvent  the  com- 
petitive hiring  system  through  improper 
exceptions. 

The  general  authority  still  serves  an  essen- 
tial purpose  for  Federal  managers.  However, 
experience  hsis  shown  It  is  unnecessarUy 
complex  and  cumbersome  to  administer. 
Personnel  data  reports  and  onsite  evaluation 
findings  refiect  the  problems  agencies  have 
with  the  law,  even  to  uncertainty  as  to  how 
to  count  and  report  their  experts  and  con- 
sultants. Its  mixture  of  employment  with 
procurement  make  it  a  mystery  to  those  who 
wish  to  use  it.  It  is  confusing  because  of  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  specific  agency 
statutory  authorizations  enacted  over  the 
past  30  years  to  use  the  general  authority. 
Among  agencies,  maximtun  dally  pay  rates 
range  from  $50  to  Executive  Level  II.  Some 
agencies  are  authorized  to  renew  services, 
some  may  not  employ  beyond  a  specific  num- 
ber of  workdays,  and  one  (GAO)  may  employ 
10  experts  on  a  "permanent"  basis. 

Further,  the  general  authority  makes  no 
provision  for  central  regulation  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  the  services  of 
experts   and   consultants  may   be  obtained. 

ST7MMART  OF  PROPOSED  CHAN(3S 

1.  Eliminate  any  reference  to  procuring 
by  contract  the  services  of  Individuals.  One 
of  the  problems  with  section  3109  Is  that  it 
speaks  of  obtaining  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  as  Federal  employees  by 
contract.  This  is  a  continuing  source  of  con- 
fusion to  agencies  since  most  contracts  for 
services  are  made  under  the  procurement 
regulations  that  flow  from  title  41,  VS.  Oode 
(Public  Contracts),  and  are  not  intended 
to  create  an  empdoyer/employee  relationship. 

This  leads  to  uncertainty  about  whether 
employment  or  something  else  is  Involved 
when  an  individual's  services  are  procured  by 
contract  under  section  3109.  that  is,  whether 
these  are  really  appointments  in  the  usual 
sense.  The  provision  for  contractiiLg  for  per- 
sonal services  in  section  3109  tends  to  blur 
the  generally-accepted  boundaries  between 
"procurement"  and  "employment"  and  it 
should  be  eliminated. 

The  thrust  of  section  3109  is  to  permit  ap- 
pointment of  experts  and  consultants  as 
employees  outside  of  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  To  accurately  reflect  that 
Intent  and  the  relationship  between  the 
agency  and  the  individual  experts  and  con- 
sultants it  hires,  the  proposal  substitutes 
"appoint"  for  "procure  by  contract"  in  the 
present  law. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  agency 
authority  under  procurement  laws  to  con- 
tract for  services,  including  those  of  experts 
and  consultants,  since  these  are  not  em- 
ployer-employe© situations.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  oversight  role  ot  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  respectini;  experts 
and  consultants  Is  concerned  solely  with 


those  who  serve  the  Oovemment  as  Inderal 
employees.  Its  mandate  as  the  central  person- 
nel agency  is  personnel  management.  The 
field  of  procurement  management,  of  con- 
tracting for  goods  and  services,  la  a  world 
apart  and  subject  to  other  statutes  ""I 
oversight  by  other  agencies. 

The  provision  in  the  present  law  to  '"pto- 
cure  by  contract"  the  services  of  organiza- 
tions of  experts  and  consultants  without 
regard  to  statutory  advertising  requirements 
would  be  eliminated  as  unnecessary.  Com- 
parable exceptions  for  obtaining  "personal 
or  professional  services"  without  formal  ad- 
vertising already  appear  in  procurement  laws 
Including  10  UJS.C.  2304  and  41  UB.C.  262. 

2.  Eliminate  the  requirement  for  each 
agency  to  have  a  separate  statutory  "trig- 
gering" authority  before  it  can  use  the 
general  statutory  authority.  It  has  become 
almost  commonplace  to  grant  the  required 
authorization.  As  far  as  can  be  determined, 
every  agency  has  the  authority.  Over  sixty 
authorities  appear  In  permanent  legislation. 
Others  appear  annually  in  appropriation 
acts.  The  General  Accounting  Office  some 
time  ago  recommended  simplifying  the  sec- 
tion to  provide  a  self-contained  authority 
for  hiring  experts  and  consultants  by  elimi- 
nating the  requirement  for  authorizing 
language  in  organic  or  appropriation  acts. 
Needless  to  say,  elimination  of  the  need  for 
separate  statutory  authority  in  no  way  would 
preclude  Congress  from  placing  appropria- 
tions or  other  limitations  on  an  agency's 
use  of  experts  and  consultants. 

3.  Increase,  for  the  few  agencies  restricted 
to  lower  rates,  the  top  pay  rate  to  grade  GS- 
18  for  Individuals  for  aU  occupations  In 
agencies  otherwise  subject  to  the  classifica- 
tion and  pay  laws.  The  proposal  would  set 
grade  GS-18  as  the  general  maximum  pay 
rate  for  jobs  in  agencies  subject  to  the  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  laws. 
This  Is  a  conforming  change  to  give  all  agen- 
cies authority  to  pay  up  to  the  same  general 
maximum.  Congress  already  has  authorized 
the  grade  GS-18  rate  when  establishing  new 
agencies  in  recent  years.  Some  older  perma- 
nent statutory  authorizations  limit  pay  to 
$100  a  day  or  less — too  low  a  rate  to  generaUy 
attract  good  personnel.  At  present,  unless  an 
agency  has  a  specific  rate  set  by  its  Individual 
statutory  authority  triggering  section  3109, 
It  may  pay  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  OS- 16 
rate.  (A  Comptroller  General  decision  says  a 
GS-18  rate  may  be  paid  but  only  for  pro- 
fessional work  In  research  or  in  the  hard 
sciences.) 

4.  Provide  central  regulatory  authority  and 
put  definitions  in  law.  Although  onsite  eval- 
uations show  the  majority  of  Individual  ex- 
perts and  consultants  hired  are  qualified, 
serve  briefiy,  and  otherwise  represent  proper 
use  of  the  authority,  agencies  at  times  mis- 
use it.  For  example,  the  work  may  become 
Indistinguishable  from  that  regularly  per- 
formed by  career  employees,  or  the  time 
limits  on  service  In  section  310B  may  be 
exceeded. 

Accordingly,  two  changes  are  proposed  to 
Improve  agency  use — defining  key  terms  In 
the  legislation  itself  and  assigning  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  regulatory  author- 
ity. The  present  statute  does  not  define  key 
terms,  although  administrative  definitions 
have  been  developed  over  the  years  in  the 
Instructions  of  the  former  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  in  Comptroller  General  deci- 
sions. Placing  these  definitions  In  the  law 
itself  would  clarify  this. 

Section  3109  does  not  give  regulatory  au- 
thority to  any  agency.  In  the  past,  the  former 
Civil  Service  Commission  asserted  technical 
Jurisdiction  because  it  was  responsible  foi 
determining  coverage  under  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws  and  misuse  of  the  au- 
thority was,  in  effect,  an  Illegal  exception 
from  those  laws.  In  recent  years,  in  attempt- 
ing to  respond  to  agency  challenges  on  legal 
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grotmcla  to  Its  authority  In  tblB  area,  the 
Conunlasion  ^oimd  there  was  little  legal  sup- 
port for  pre  renting  rnlsiise  based  on  those 
laws. 

Authority  io  prescribe  regulations  and  to 
take  correctl  re  actions  would  give  necessary 
legal  support  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement's present  onslte  evaluation  and 
agency  self-p  ollclng  efforts.  In  keeping  with 
the  delegatlc  q  concept  In  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act,  authority  to  apply  the  section 
would  rest  i  rtth  the  management  of  each 
agency  subje:t  to  regulation  and  oversight 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

The  Office  (would  see  that  the  criteria  for 
experts  and  donsultants  and  the  time  limits 
on  duration  >f  service  have  been  applied.  It 
would  protec  .  regular,  continuing  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  career  employees  against  im- 
proper assigiment  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants, and  gui  rd  against  use  of  the  authority 
for  work  wh  ch  ought  to  be  in  the  Senior 
Executive  Se]vlce. 

In  those  li  stances  where  the  Office  £nds 
It  necessary,  a  variety  of  enforcement  tools 
would  be  ava  liable  for  use  as  appropriate 
Imposition  of  special  reporting  requirements, 
prior  or  post  Appointment  review  of  individ- 
ual agency  selections,  and  in  special  circum- 
stances, susp<  nslon  of  an  agency's  authority 
to  hire  exper  s  or  consultants  pending  com- 
pliance with  :he  statute  or  with  OPM's  reg- 
ulations. 

The  proposil  provides  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  agench  s  with  authorities  Independent 
of  section  SICO  would  conform  to  the  prln 
dples  of  the  s  iction. 

Other  matt  srs  involving  experts  and  con 
sultants  woul  i  be  for  agency  determination 
subject  to  pr«  tldentlal  direction,  and  policies 
and  guideline  i  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement's consulting  function  would  be 
available  to  jrovlde  advice  and  guidance  to 
agency  manai  ;ement  for  improving  produc- 
tivity and  efflc  lency. 

The  propost  1  would  not  have  an  inflation 
ary  impact  n)r  would  it  require  additional 
appropriation  i  or  outlays. 
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Section  Analysis 

se<tion    3109   of   title    5,   United 

authorizes  Federal  agencies  to 

of  experts  or  consultants, 

thereof,  by  contract  under 

is,   without   regard   to   key 

awB.  This  legislative  proposal 

the  section. 

subsection   (a),  first  section, 

present  definition  of  agency', 

d^nltions    for    consultant    and 


(b).  the  existing  requlre- 
to  have  specific  authority 
fipproprtatlon  or  other   legisla- 
-  use  this  section  is  eliminated 
cies  to  use   the  section   di- 
further  authorization.   This 
not  affect  Congress'  power  to 
-*tons  or  other  limitations  on 
of  experts  and  consultants. 
y  to  "procure  by  contract" 
individuals  and  organizations 
As  revised,  the  authority  will 
appointment  of  individuals  for 
■r^  ces  in  an  employer-employee 
Authority  for  agencies  to  pro- 
3f  organizations  by  direct  ne- 
exception  to  formal  adver- 
b's Is  deleted  as  superfluous 
exceptions   for  procuring 
p  rof  essional  services  appear  in 
"\l  and   41    U.S.C.   252.   Present 
Individuals  to  serve  on  a  tem- 
■o  exceed  1  year)   or  Intermlt- 
contlnued  without  change. 
.       (b)(2).  present  exceptions 
Ussiecation    and    the    General 
laws  are  continued.  The  maxi- 
pal'able  to  Individuals  would  be 


set  at  the  equivalent  of  OS-18.  Under  pres- 
ent section  3109,  as  Interpreted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  maximum  rate  payable 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  GS-IS  rate  unless 
higher  rates  are  authorized  in  separate  leg- 
islation, or  unless  the  position  Is  in  certain 
scientific  or  professional  categories  in  which 
the  rate  can  go  up  to  the  OS-18  equivalent. 
Authority  for  the  White  House  Office  (Level 
n) ,  OAO  (Level  V) .  and  a  few  other  agencies 
with  express  statutory  authorization  to  pay 
higher  rates  imder  section  3109  would 
continue. 

Reference  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  to  orga- 
nizations of  stenographic  reporting  services 
has  been  omitted  since  It  is  no  longer  mean- 
ingful. 

Subsection  (c)  continues  the  present  re- 
striction against  using  section  3109  to  fill 
SES  positions. 

Subsection  (d)  would  require  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations concerning  the  employment  of  indi- 
vidual experts  and  consultants  appointed 
under  the  section  and  would  require  agen- 
cies to  take  corrective  actions  the  Office 
directs.  It  would  permit  the  Office  to  take 
whatever  actions  in  its  Judgment  are  neces- 
sary to  see  that  agencies  comply  with  the 
section  and  the  Office's  regulations,  such  as 
requiring  agency  reports,  reviewing  Indi- 
vidual cases,  and  even  suspending  an  agency's 
authority  to  employ  experts  and  consultants. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  agencies 
with  appointing  authorities  other  than  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  to  the  extent  they  consider  it 
practicable  and  In  keeping  with  the  pro- 
visions of  their  authorities,  to  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  this  section. 

Section  2  amends  the  analysis  of  chapter 
31  of  title  6  to  agree  with  the  new  catchllne 
for  section  3109. 

Section  3  would  preserve  exceptions  In 
those  few  individual  statutes  which,  while 
triggering  use  of  section  3109,  also  authorize 
some  variation  from  its  provisions,  for 
example : 

(1)  OAO  has  authority  to  hire  10  "perma- 
nent" experts,  NIH  and  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  have  authority  to  retain  employees 
beyond  the  time  limits  in  section  3109,  and 
certain  agencies  have  authority  to  renew 
services,  and 

(2)  under  the  Foreign  Service  and  Peace 
Corps  Acts,  annuitants  reemployed  as  ex- 
perts and  consultants  may  receive  their  full 
salaries  without  deducting  their  annuities. 

Section  4  provides  a  180-day  period  for 
agencies  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment to  make  effective  preparation  to  im- 
plement this  legislation.^ 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  higher  or  additional  rates 
of  duty  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  that  does  not  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  or 
economic  initiatives  in  furtherance  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  relating  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  and  to  prohibit  the 
procurement  of  goods  from  any  such 
coimtry  for  use  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BCONOMIC   SANCTIONS   COMPLUNCX   ACT   OF 
1»80 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  responded  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  with  a  series  of 
economic  and  diplomatic  reprisals.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  initiatives,  how- 
ever, will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
willingness  of  other  nations  to  see  that 
it  Is  In  their  own  self-interest  to  join 


with  the  United  States  fully  and  force- 
fully in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  calling  for  the  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Af- 
ghanistan. Unfortunately,  we  now  find 
that  nations  who  for  such  a  long  time 
have  benefited  from  the  largesse  of  the 
United  States,  the  know-how  of  our  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  security  umbrella  of 
our  military  might,  are  equivocating  in 
their  support  of  these  American  initia- 
tives. 

With  some  conspicuous  and  gallant 
exceptions,  good  friends  have  been  re- 
luctant to  put  at  risk  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic relations  they  have  cultivated  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  explanation  of  the 
European  response  to  this  brazen  Soviet 
move  was  offered  by  Stephen  MilUgan 
of  the  London  Economist,  writing  for  the 
March-April  issue  of  Europe,  when  he 
noted  that  "the  feeling  in  many  Euro- 
pean capitals  that  U.S.  President  Jimmy 
Carter  had  exaggerated  the  crisis  (in 
Afghanistan)  for  electoral  reasons  blind- 
ed some  policymakers  to  the  true  di- 
mensions of  the  crisis."  This  failure  of 
the  European  Community  to  perceive  the 
true  gravity  of  the  situation  should  make 
us  wonder  whether  the  tentative  and 
tepid  response  of  some  of  those  nations 
in  the  European  Community  is  more  a 
danger  for  them  than  for  us.  As  MilU- 
gan also  notes  : 

Seen  from  Brussels,  two  depressing  things 
about  Europe's  reaction  were  that  it  was 
so  delayed  and  that  all  the  debate  was  about 
how  far  the  Community  should  go  in  sup- 
porting the  Americans.  The  real  question  is 
not  whether  the  Community  should  support 
the  Americans,  but  how  it  should  best  react 
to  a  grave  threat  to  its  own  security.  For 
the  Soviet  Invasion  is  a  much  bigger  im- 
mediate threat  to  Europe  than  to  the  United 
States.  No  American  city  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  Soviets  like  Berlin.  And  if  the 
Soviets  move  into  Iran  or  other  oil-produc- 
ing states  in  the  Gulf,  Europe — with  its  far 
higher  dependence  on  oil  imports  than  the 
United  States — ^would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
So  Europe  has  every  reason  to  get  tough 
with  the  Kremlin,  quite  apart  from  its  ties 
of  loyalty  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  give  the  more  timid 
of  our  allies  and  other  nations  who  say 
they  also  want  Soviet  troops  out  of 
Afghanistan  an  additional  reason  for  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  in  fur- 
therance of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  that  country.  The  im- 
pact of  this  proposal  would  extend  as 
well  to  the  nations  of  the  so-called  non- 
alined  bloc  who  in  some  cases  enjoy 
concessional  tariff  and  other  favorable 
trade  treatment  from  the  United  States. 
My  proposal  would  give  nations  which 
wish  to  export  to  the  United  States  an 
option:  cooperate  with  U.S.  diplomatic 
or  economic  initiatives  undertaken  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  or  suffer  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  the  lucrative  American 
market.  This  disadvantage  would  take 
two  forms:  higher  or  additional  rates  of 
Import  duties  and  eUmlnation  of  eligi- 
bility insofar  as  sales  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, the  failure  to  support  U.S.  policy 
as  determined  by  the  President  in  speci- 
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fled  areas,  would  subject  products  coming 
from  such  sources  to  the  higher  rate  of 
duty  imposed  by  U.S.  tariff  schedules. 
The  tariff  schedules  generally  authorize 
two  rates  of  import  duties,  a  lower  con- 
cessional rate  and  a  higher  rate.  As  a 
general  rule,  nations  with  which  the 
United  States  has  most-favored-nation 
agreements  are  charged  a  lower  rate.  The 
lower  and  higher  rates  imposed  by  the 
tariff  schedules  are  generally  termed 
column  1  and  column  2,  respectively.  In 
the  event  there  is  no  column  2  rate  for 
a  particular  product  (that  is,  duty  free), 
my  proposal  would  impose  a  rate  of  duty 
of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

Exports  from  Communist  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  subject  to  a  rate 
of  duty  of  50  percent  ad  valorem  in  the 
case  of  a  duty  free  product  or  a  similar 
rate  in  addition  to  the  column  2  or  higher 
rate  of  duty  where  the  latter  is  indicated. 

These  authorized  rates  of  duty  would 
go  into  effect  upon  declaration  of  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation.  Generally,  the  ad- 
ditional rates  of  duty  would  apply  to 
products  which  enter  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  the 
foreign  countries  covered  by  the  pro- 
posal on  or  after  the  date  of  the  propos- 
al's enactment  into  law  and  after  being 
triggered  by  a  Presidential  proclamation. 
They  would  continue  to  apply  until  ter- 
minated by  the  President. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  prohibited  from  purchasing 
goods  for  its  own  use  from  foreign  coun- 
tries covered  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  making 
inapplicable  certain  waiver  authority  re- 
garding the  Buy  American  Act  in  the 
case  of  Government  procurement  from 
which  waivers  were  authorized  in  cir- 
cimistances  under  the  trade  agreements 
of  1979.  Public  Law  96-39.  specifically, 
the  International  Government  Procure- 
ment Code. 

NEXO  FOR  LEGISLATION 

The  President  presently  does  not  have 
the  power  to  increase  tariffs  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  this  legislation.  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  Public 
Law  93-618.  gave  the  President  authori- 
ty to  increase  (or  impose)  rates  of  duties 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  above  the 
column  2  rate  existing  on  January  1, 
1975,  or  2  percent  ad  valorem  above  the 
rate  existing  on  January  1.  1975,  which- 
ever is  higher.  The  authority  was  es- 
tablished as  part  of  negotiated  trade 
agreements  authorized  in  section  101. 
The  authority  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments for  these  and  other  punxwes  was 
only  for  5  years  and  lapsed  January  3. 
1980.  Therefore,  even  if  he  wished  to,  the 
President  could  not  now  raise  this  pos- 
sibility with  our  trading  partners  as  one 
way  of  encouraging  their  effective  coop- 
eration in  U.S.  efforts  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  Afghani- 
stan. 

tTNITKD   STATES    MT7ST   rORGE   A  CONSENSTTS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  neither  unaware 
nor  insensitive  to  the  fact  that  this  leg- 
islation raises  significant  international 
trade  policy  and  political  issues.  It  is 
equally  clear,  however,  that  the  Congress 
can  override  domestic  consequences  of 
treaties  and  agreements  to  which  the 


United  States  is  a  party.  And  it  is  dear, 
as  well,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imports  and  exciBes, 
and  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  does  not  limit  Congress  from  ex- 
ercising this  authority  to  promote  de- 
sired econcHnic  and  other  objectives. 

However,  I  .submit  that  the  circimi- 
stances  that  lead  me  to  propose  this 
legislation  are  likewise  of  great  moment. 
I  have  never  been  one  to  react  to  every 
Soviet  move  in  the  world  with  the  cry 
of  "the  Russians  are  coming,  the  Rus- 
sians are  coming."  But  as  we  step  back 
to  look  coldly  and  realistically  at  the 
pattern  of  current  events,  it  is  apparent 
to  most  of  us  that  the  future  security 
of  our  country  and  its  allies  will  de- 
pend upon  a  comprehensive  and  sus- 
tained response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  And  that  response  must  ex- 
tend beyond  mere  verbiage  if  our  own 
freedoms  and  leadership  role  In  the 
world  are  to  be  preserved.  We  cannot 
merely  hope  for  an  international  con- 
sensus on  this  issue  which  will  be  effec- 
tive: we  must  forge  that  consoisus. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  the 
Economic  Sanctions  Compliance  Act  of 
1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2607 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
(including  any  treaty  or  other  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party),  if  the  President  determines,  at  any 
time  that  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  the  government  of 
any  foreign  country  or  any  instrumentality 
thereof  is  not  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in  its  diplomatic  or  economic  initia- 
tives in  furtherance  of  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  ES-6/2,  14  January 
1980,  the  President  may  by  proclamation 

(1)  if  that  foreign  country  is  not  a  Com- 
munist country  within  the  meaning  of  gen- 
eral headnote  3(a)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States,  Impose  the  rates  of 
duty  in  column  nimibered  2  of  such  Sched- 
ules on  the  products  of  that  country,  and, 
in  the  case  of  products  of  that  country  that 
are  duty  free  under  column  numbered  2, 
impose  a  rate  of  duty  of  60  per  centum  ad 
valorem  (or  its  equivalent):  and 

(2)  if  that  foreign  country  is  a  Commu- 
nist country  within  the  meaning  of  such 
general  headnote  3(a),  impose  an  additional 
duty  of  60  per  centum  ad  valorem  (or  its 
equivalent)  on  the  products  of  that  coimtry 
that  were  dutiable  on  December  1.  1979,  and 
in  the  case  of  products  of  that  country  that 
were  duty  free  as  of  such  date.  Impose  a 
rate  of  duty  of  60  per  centiun  ad  valorem 
(or  Its  equivalent) . 

(b)  Any  Imposition  by  the  President  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  a  higher  or  additional 
rate  of  duty  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
products  that  are  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  within 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  before  the  day  on  which  the 
President  terminates  such  imposition. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  President  proclaims  a  higher 
or  additional  rate  of  duty  on  the  products 
of  any  country  under  the  first  section  of 


this  Act.  tb«n,  for  the  period  during  which 
such  additional  or  higher  duty  la  in  effect, 
the  President — 

(1)  may  not  grant  a  waiver  under  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979  (19  U.8.C.  asil(a))  with  respect 
to  any  product  of  that  country,  and  «h^ii 
withdraw  any  such  waiver  granted  before 
the  begmnlng  of  such  period  with  re^wet 
to  any  product  of  that  country. 

(2)  may  not  grant  a  delay  or  any  authority 
under  secUon  302(b)  of  such  Act  (19  UAC. 
2612(b) )  with  respect  to  any  product  of  that 
country  and  shaU  terminate  any  such  delay 
or  authority  granted  before  the  beglimlng  of 
such  period  to  the  extent  that  It  relates  to 
products  of  that  oounry,  and 

(3)  may  not  grant  a  waiver  under  section 
303  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2613)  with  req>ect 
to  any  product  of  that  country,  and  shaU 
withdraw  any  such  waiver  granted  before  the 
beginning  of  such  period  with  respect  to  any 
product  of  that  country. 

Congressional  Research  Sovicb 
Sectional  Analysis 

Section  1(a)  of  the  draft  would  authorlxe 
the  President  at  any  time  after  its  enactment 
into  law  to  impose  higher  or  additional  rates 
of  duty  on  the  products  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try the  government  of  which  is  not  cooperat- 
ing with  United  States  diplomatic  or  eco- 
nomic initiatives  in  furtherance  of  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  ES-6/2. 
14  January,  1980.  The  cited  resolution 
strongly  deplored  the  recent  armed  interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  ter-  • 
ritorial  Integrity  and  poUtical  independence 
of  every  state  and  caUed  for  Immediate,  un- 
conditional and  total  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Afghanistan. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  1(a)  would  provide 
that  the  products  of  a  non-Communist  coun- 
try which  presently  enjoy  the  lower  column  1 
rate  of  duty  would  be  subject  to  the  higher 
column  2  rate  of  duty  when  the  President 
makes  the  proclamation  authorized  by  this 
section.  In  the  event  the  products  of  that 
country  are  duty  free  (I.e.,  there  is  no  duty 
Indicated  in  column  2),  then,  the  proclama- 
tion authorized  by  section  I  would  impose  a 
rate  of  duty  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

Clause  (2)  of  section  1(b)  would  provide 
that  the  products  of  a  Communist  country 
which  are  presently  subject  to  rates  of  duty 
imder  column  2  would  be  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional duty  (I.e.,  In  addition  to  column  2 
rates  on  December  1,  1979)  of  60  percent  ad 
valorem.  In  the  event  that  the  products  of 
that  country  were  eligible  for  duty  free  treat- 
ment on  December  1,  1979,  then  the  procla- 
mation authorized  by  this  section  would  Im- 
pose a  rate  of  duty  of  60  percent  ad  valorem  p 
(or  its  equivalent) .  '^ 

The  proclamation  authorized  to  be  issued 
by  section  1  would  effectively  supersede  any 
Inconsistent  or  contrary  law,  including  any 
treaty  or  other  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

Section  1(b)  would  provide  that  any 
higher  or  additional  rate  of  duty  proclaimed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  1(a) 
shall  apply  to  products  from  affected  for- 
eign countries  that  entered,  or  were  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  proposal's 
enactment  into  law.  Thereafter  such  higher 
or  additional  duties  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect untu  terminated  by  the  President. 

Section  2  would  effectively  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  procuring  goods 
for  its  own  use  from  foreign  countries  cov- 
ered by  a  presidential  proclamation  author- 
ized by  section  1.  The  bar  against  federal 
procurement  from  such  sources  is  accom- 
plished by  making  select  waiver  provisions 
authorised  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979,  PX.  96-39,  Inapplicable  to  the  clrcum- 
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by    the    draft.    Thus, 

)  and  (3)  would  nullify  the 

authority   contained   in 

.  302(b)   and  303  of  the  1979 
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The  various  forms  of  waiver 
section  302(b)   could  not  be 
or  delay  the  procurement  ban 
Imposed    by   the   draft    by 
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of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
S.C.   5  2513.  which  would  not 
of  section  2(3)  of  the  draft. 
President  to  waive,  effective 
the  application  of  the  Buy 
for  government  purchases  of 
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Aircraft  Agreement, 
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on  Congress'  powers  to  lay 
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ifegulate  commerce  with  foreign 
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the  domestic  consequences  of  treaties  and 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  Pigeon  River  Co.  v.  Coi  Co.,  291  U.S. 
138,  1609  (1934).  Since  the  International 
obligation  remains  unaffected,  however, 
adoption  of  the  legislation  would  effectively 
Impose  an  obligation  on  the  President  to 
advise  the  other  signatories  of  treaties  and 
agreements  to  which  we  are  parties,  such  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
most-favored-nation  agreements  and  the 
like,  of  the  changed  U.S.  position  regarding 
duty  treatment  of  their  products  In  the 
event  they  fail  to  support  U.S.  policy  as  re- 
quired by  the  legislation. 

Additionally,  the  President  presently  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  increase  tariffs 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  legislation. 
The  Trade  Act  of  1974.  P.L.  93-618;  88  Stat.. 
1978.  in  section  101  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  increase  (or  Impose)  rates  of 
duties  not  to  exceed  50  percent  above  the 
column  2  rate  existing  on  January  1.  1975, 
or  2  percent  ad  valorem  above  the  rate  exist- 
ing on  January  1,  1975,  whichever  is  higher. 
This  authority  was  authorized  as  part  of  ne- 
gotiated trade  agreements  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 101.  The  authority  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  for  these  and  other  purposes  was 
only  for  five  years  and  lapsed  January  3. 
i"8i.  For  t^ese  reasons,  it  would  appear  that 
the  President's  authority  to  increase  rates  of 
duty  as  proposed  by  the  draft  Is  unavailable 
In  the  circumstances  covered  by  the  draft.9 


Coitgress 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  2508.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Gila  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  community  judgment 
funds  awarded  in  dockets  236-A,  B  and 
E  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  permit  the  dis- 
tribution of  judgment  funds  which  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Gila  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  commimity. 

The  funds  were  awarded  in  1977  and 
1979  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  respec- 
tively. However,  the  Distribution  of  Judg- 
ment Funds  Act  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  these  funds  and 
submit  such  plan  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 180  days  after  the  funds  are  appro- 
priated. The  act  provides  for  extensions 
of  90  days.  Either  House  of  Congress  has 
60  days  in  which  to  reject  such  a  plan. 
In  the  absence  of  congressional  rejec- 
tion, the  plan  becomes  effective.  Since 
the  statute  was  enacted  in  1973,  approx- 
imately 63  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
Congress.  Only  four  of  these  plans  have 
been  filed  within  the  statutory  time  pe- 
riod. Unfortunately,  the  plan  for  the 
Gila  River  Indian  community  was  not 
one  of  the  four  plans  submitted  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  held  in  1979  that  a  judgment 
distribution  plan  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  the 
time  period  set  by  the  statute  is  "null 
and  void."  Thus,  legislation  is  required 
in  order  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  com- 
munity to  receive  the  funds  already 
awarded  to  them. 

The  plan  which  is  described  in  section 
2  of  the  bill  has  been  developed  by  the 


Gila  River  Indian  community  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. No  additional  costs  are  required 
because  the  funds  already  have  been 
appropriated.  Experts  in  the  field  have 
commented  on  the  quality  and  sound- 
ness of  the  Gila  River  plan. 

The  Congress  had  to  enact  special  leg- 
islation just  last  year  to  validate  a  num- 
ber of  plans  that  were  not  submitted  to 
Congress  within  the  proper  time  period. 
In  my  judgment,  we  need  to  reevaluate 
the  time  requirements  found  in  the  stat- 
ute to  determine  if  an  expansion  might 
be  a  more  reasonable  alternative  than  to 
continually  enact  special  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2508 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
funds  appropriated  on  May  4.  1977  (91  Stat. 
61),  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  granted 
to  the  Gila  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community  In  Dockets  236-A  and  B  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  on  April 
23,  1979,  In  Docket  236-E  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  less  attorney  fees 
and  litigation  expenses,  and  including  all 
Interest  and  investment  income  accrued, 
shall  be  used  and  distributed  as  provided 
herein. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  Invest  the  principal  sum  of  funds  In  all 
dockets  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  24,  1938  (25 
U.S.C.  162a).  The  interest  and  Investment 
Income  accrued  shall  be  Immediately  avail- 
able to  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community 
upon  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Community's  Plan  of  Oper- 
ation and  Budget  as  set  forth  in  OUa  River 
Indian  Community  Resolution  Number  GR- 
100-79,  adopted  August  1,  1979,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  50  per  centum  of  such  interest  and  in- 
come resulting  from  Dockets  236-A  and  B 
shall  be  used  as  operational  costs  of  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community;  and 

(2)  50  per  centum  of  such  interest  and 
Income  shall  be  distributed  to  the  seven 
Community  Districts,  prorated  on  the  basis 
of  current  population  at  the  time  such  dis- 
tributions are  made  and  shall  be  used  for 
the  General  District  Government  operations 
and  programs. 

(b)  All  of  the  accrued  Interest  and  Income 
from  Docket  236-E  shall  be  used  as  opera- 
tional costs  of  the'  OUa  River  Indian  Com- 
munity. Thereafter,  interest  on  invested 
funds  shall  be  advanced  quarterly  and  used 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  Gila  River  Indian  Community 
may  utilize  portions  of  the  principal  funds 
referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  Act  in  con- 
nection with  programs  proposed  by  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Community  on  a  budgetary 
basis  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 
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By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2511.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 


is  an  independent  bipartisan  agency  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1957  to: 

Investigate  complaints  alleging  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  reUgion,  sex,  handicap,  or  national 
origin,  or  by  reason  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices: 

Study  and  collection  information 
concerning  legal  developments  consti- 
tuting discrimination  or  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Con- 
stitution because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  age,  handicap,  or  national  ori- 
gin, or  in  the  administration  of  justice; 

Appraise  Federal  laws  and  policies 
with  respect  to  discrimination  or  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  handi- 
cap, or  national  origin;  and 

Submit  reports,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  Commission's  existence  for 
an  additional  5  years,  but  required  it  to 
seek  annual  monetary  authorizations 
during  this  5-year  period.  Fiscal  year 
1981  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  the  current  extension.  S.  2511 
would  authorize  a  1-year  appropriation 
during  this  third  year  at  the  same  level 
as  the  current  fiscal  year — 1980.  During 
1980  the  Commission  has  been  engaged 
in  a  number  of  projects  and  studies  in- 
cluding two  in  which  the  Congress  ex- 
pressed considerable  interest  last  year, 
namely:  First,  the  legal  issues  involved 
in  the  elimination  of  the  congressional 
exemption  to  title  VTI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  and  two,  the  extent  of  Euro- 
ethnic  discrimination.  These  projects 
and  others  are  nearing  completion  and 
reports  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  by  this  fall. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  23  years,  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  labored 
to  assure  that  all  Americans  enjoy  the 
freedoms  they  are  supposed  to  have  as  a 
birthright.  The  Commission  has  been 
able  to  do  this  in  a  unique  manner,  for 
it  has  no  authority  to  issue  regulations 
or  to  litigate  any  matter.  It  merely  has 
the  authority  to  point  out  the  situations 
that  have  resulted  in  a  deprivation  of 
rights  and  to  recommend  a  remedy.  We 
in  the  Congress,  then,  must  move  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  by  implementing  the 
remedy  through  legislation.  I  believe  the 
Commission  performs  an  essential  task 
through  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Congress;  and,  I  believe  it  must  be  con- 
tinued. Therefore,  I  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation which  will  fund  the  only  Federal 
agency  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  civil  rights  laws  are  adhered  to 
and  that  all  Americans  are  able  to  enjoy 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, the  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2511  on 
Thursday,  April  3.  1980,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  457  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

S.  2511 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42 
U.S.C.  1975e)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1980  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1981".« 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  into 
a  reserve  for  service  liability  losses  and 
expenses  of  design  professionals,  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  for  certain  amounts 
paid  to  captive  insurers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SERVICE  LXABn.rrT  PAKTIAI.  SELF-INSURANCE  ACT 
OF    J9B0 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  the  Service  LiabiUty  Self- 
Insurance  Act  today.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  enable  design  professionals, 
architects,  and  engineers,  to  set  up  par- 
tial self -insurance  funds  to  cover  service 
liability,  or,  in  other  words,  the  liability 
for  the  product  that  design  professionals 
introduce  into  the  stream  of  commerce, 
be  it  a  building,  a  road,  or  a  bridge. 

Last  spring,  I  introduced  S.  634.  the 
Product  Liability  Self-Insurance  Act. 
which  would  allow  small  business  owners 
and  design  professionals  to  set  up  partial 
self-insurance  funds  to  cover  product 
liability.  In  addition.  I  introduced  S.  943, 
a  proposal  to  allow  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professionals  in  the  health  care 
and  legal  fields  to  set  up  similar  partial 
self -insurance  fimds  to  cover  their  pro- 
fessional liability.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
reviewed  the  problem  of  product  and 
professional  liabiUty  and  have  con- 
cluded that  a  new  bill  should  be  intro- 
duced that  addresses  the  particularly 
heavy  cost  of  liability  insurance  faced  by 
design  professionals. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  product  liabil- 
ity laws  have  changed  substantially, 
making  it  easier  for  the  consumer  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injuries  attributable 
to  defective  products.  These  changes 
have  exposed  the  suppliers  of  products  to 
potentially  ruinous  liability  and,  in  turn, 
have  increased  the  cost  of  insurance  that 
these  suppliers  must  pay  to  protect 
themselves  from  such  liability. 

Architects  and  engineers  have  been 
hard  hit  by  these  changes.  Recent  sur- 
veys indicate  that  the  average  cost  of 
professional  liability  insurance  has  gone 
up  more  than  26  percent  in  the  last  year. 
These  surveys  also  reveal  that  17  percent 
of  engineering  firms  decided  to  go  with- 
out insurance  in  1978,  compared  to  12 
percent  in  1977.  Over  the  past  decade, 
premiums  pa'd  by  architects  and  engi- 
neers for  liability  insurance  rose  from 
$25  miUion  to  $175  million.  The  exorbi- 
tant cost  of  liability  insurance  Is  driving 
an  increasingly  large  number  of  firms 
out  of  the  insurance  market. 

While  many  large  comoanies  have  the 
resources  to  deal  with  the  liability  In- 
surance problem,  including  simply  buy- 
ing or  beginning  their  own  captive  in- 


surance companies,  the  small  firm  or  the 
privately  practicing  design  professional 
cannot  afford  these  high-priced  opticms. 
Today,  design  professionals  face  two 
equally  imattractive  alternatives — either 
to  pay  the  high  cost  of  liability  insurance, 
or  to  go  without  insurance  and  risk 
disaster  for  themselves,  their  firms,  -.md 
their  families. 

The  severe  problem  of  product  liability 
and  professional  liability  was  confronted 
to  a  limited  degree  in  the  95th  Congress. 
The  problem,  however,  remains  critical. 
In  1978,  we  amended  the  tax  code  to 
make  it  lawful  for  a  corporation  to  build 
up  a  loss  reserve  account  for  product 
liabihty.  but  only  with  after-tax  dollars. 
We  also  extended  from  3  to  10  years  the 
carryback  of  losses  attributable  to  prod- 
uct liability.  Unfortimately,  these  actions 
are  very  little  help  to  small  companies 
with  the  most  severe  problems.  Today, 
the  tax  code  gives  substantial  tax  ad- 
vantages to  the  purchasers  of  commer- 
cial insurance  but  still  penalizes  those 
who  must  self-insure  against  product 
and  professional  liabihty  risk. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  current 
law  that  stops  anyone  from  insuring 
himself  by  starting  a  type  of  trust  fund. 
However,  my  bill  would  ease  the  Federal 
tax  bite  and  would  allow  the  small  firms 
and  the  private  practitioners  to  put  aside 
enough  money  to  cover  themselves. 
Si)ecifically,  this  bill  would  allow  design 
professionals  to  deduct  from  gross  In- 
come all  money  they  put  into  a  self- 
insurance  fund.  In  addition,  as  an  added 
incentive,  it  would  allow  interest  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  corpus  of  the  trust  fund 
tax-free.  In  other  words,  the  money  paid 
into  the  fund  can  be  deducted  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business,  just  like  Insurance 
premiums. 

In  practice,  this  bill  will  not  cut  into 
the  business  of  the  insurance  ccMnpanies. 
Rather,  most  design  professionals  will 
use  the  trust  fund  to  cover  the  low  end  of 
their  product  liability,  which  is  often  un- 
protected, and  will  rely  on  conventional 
insurance  to  cover  their  upper  exposure. 
With  the  high  risk  end  covered,  they  will 
pay  a  lower  premium  and  could  even  af- 
ford more  insurance,  which  is  in  every- 
one's interest.  In  short,  the  bill  will  bene- 
fit the  self -insurer  and  help  insure  that 
the  injured  consumer  is  compensated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  met  with  repre- 
senatives  of  the  design  profession,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  this 
inequity  in  the  tax  laws. 

In  our  increasingly  complex  society, 
it  is  more  and  more  often  the  case  that 
disputes  must  be  resolved  by  litigation. 
The  incredible  technology  that  the  de- 
sign profession  has  fostered  makes  it  the 
medium  by  which  we  shall  create  our 
future.  We  must  protect  this  important 
profession  from  the  damaging  and  pos- 
sibly destructive  liability  suits  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time.  We  must  realize 
that  we  all  will  suffer  if  certain  profes- 
sionals are  forced  to  curtail  their  activ- 
ity or  even  go  out  of  business  because  of 
their  inabiUty  to  get  adequate  protection 
for  themselves. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively  on  this  important  issue. 
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"(C)  Base  pekiod. — ^For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
shorter  of — 

"(1)  the  period  beginning  with  the  earliest 
preceding  taxable  year  for  which  the  tax- 
payer elected  to  have  this  subsection  apply 
and  ending  with  the  current  taxable  year, 
or 

"(11)  the  5-year  period  which  Includes  the 
current  taxable  year  and  the  4  taxable  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  current  taxable 
year. 

"(4)  Treatment  of  distributions  from  a 
service  liability  account. — 

"(A)  In  genekal. — If  any  amount  In  a 
service  liability  account  Is  dlstrbuted  during 
a  taxable  year — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  (other 
than  amounts  described  in  paragraph  (5)  (A) 
and  rollover  amounts  described  In  paragraph 
(5)(C))  shall  be  included  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  taxpayer  from  whose  account 
the  distribution  Is  made,  and 

"(11)  the  distribution  shall  not  be  treated, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  for  the  taxable  year 
under  subsection  (a)  (determined  without 
reference  to  this  subsection),  as  compensa- 
tion by  Insurance  or  otherwise. 

"(B)  Penalty  for  authobi7Kd  distribu- 
tion.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5), 
the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax  im- 
pceed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  excess  (If  any)  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  distributed  to  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year  from  a  service  lia- 
bility account,  over 

"(11)   the  amount  of  the  deductions  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  which  are  attribut- 
able to  service  liability  losses  (within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (10)  (C) ). 
"(6)   Exceptions. — 

"(A)  Corrective  withdrawal  of  excess 
contributions. — Subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (4)  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  distrib- 
uted from  any  service  liability  account  no 
later  than  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  for 
filing  the  taxpayer's  return  with  respect  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  (including  extensions  thereof)  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  distribu- 
tion is  not  more  than  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments 
by  the  taxpayer  to  such  account  for  the 
taxable  year,  over 

"(11)  the  maximum  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments which  may  be  deducted  under  para- 
graph (3) . 

"(B)  Chance  in  circumstances. — Sub- 
paragr^h  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  distribution  from  a  service  lia- 
bility account  if  the  taxpayer  establishes, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  that — 

"(1)  there  was  reasonable  cause  for  the 
creation  of  the  service  liability  account,  and 
"(11)  there  has  been  a  change  In  circum- 
stances concerning  the  taxpayer  so  that  the 
continued  maintenance  of  such  an  account 
no  longer  serves  a  trade  or  business  purpose. 
No  exception  shall  be  granted  under  this 
subparagraph  while  any  amounts  are  ac- 
cumulated by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  637(b)  (4). 

"(C)  Rollover  amounts. — Subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
distribution  from  a  service  liability  account 
to  the  extent  that  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
distribution  is  transferred  by  the  taxpaper 
to  another  service  liability  account  of  the 
taxpayer  not  later  than  the  90th  day  after 
the  day  on  which  he  receives  such  distribu- 
tion. This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  distributed  from  a  service  lia- 
bility account  if  at  any  time  during  the  1- 
year  period  ending  on  the  day  of  such  dis- 
tribution any  other  distribution  to  the  tax- 
payer was  not  subject  to  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
on  account  of  this  subparagraph. 


"(D)  Complete  liqitidation. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  ahall  not  i^iply 
to  a  distribution  from  a  service  liability  ac- 
count made  on  account  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer 
which  may  result  in  service  liability.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations  provid- 
ing the  extent  to  which  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  amounts  distributed  to  a 
taxpayer  who  remains  subject  to  outstand- 
ing service  liability  claims. 

"(E)  Deemed  distributions. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  shall  not  apply 
to  amounts  treated  as  a  distribution  under 
paragraph  (6) . 

"(6)  Sale  mat  be  treated  as  a  distribu- 
tion.— The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions specifying  facts  and  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  service  liability  account  of  an 
eligible  taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Such  regulations  shall  apply  only 
where  there  Is  a  transfer  (In  one  transac- 
tion, or  in  a  series  of  related  transactions)  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  control  of  the 
trade  or  business  which  is  the  beneficiary  of 
the  service  liability  account.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  'control'  means — 

"(A)  voting  stock.  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or 

"(B)  capital  or  profits  Interest  In  the  case 
of  a  partnership  or  sole  proprietorship. 

"(7)  Time  when  payments  deemed  made. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  taxpayer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  payment  to 
his  service  liability  account  on  the  last  day 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year  if  the  payment 
is  made  on  account  of  such  taxable  year  and 
is  made  not  later  than  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  filing  the  return  for  such  taxable 
year  (including  extensions  thereof). 

"(8)  Payments  to  account  to  be  in  cash. — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  payment  to 
a  taxpayer's  service  liability  account  other 
than  payment  In  cash. 

"(9)  SPECIAL        rule         for         CONTROLLED 

GROUPS. — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (3)  — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  dur- 
ing a  taxable  year,  is  a  member  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations,  only  gross  re- 
ceipts properly  attributable  imder  section 
482  to  such  taxpayer  for  such  year  shall  be 
taken  Into  account;  and 

"(11)  the  aggregate  deductions  under  this 
subsection  taken  by  all  of  the  members  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations  for  each  tax- 
able year  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  permitted  under  paragraph 
(3)  if  all  the  component  members  of  such 
group  were  considered  to  be  a  single  tax- 
payer. 

"(B)  Definition  of  controlled  croup. — 
For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'controlled  group  of  corporations'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1563. 

"(C)  Determination  of  controlled  sta- 
tus.— ^The  determination  of  whether  a  tax- 
payer Is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  made 
on  the  December  31  which  is  Included  in  such 
year. 

"(D)  Controlled  groups  containing  per- 
sons      OTHER      THAN       CORPORATIONS. — Under 

regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
principles  similar  to  the  principles  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  groups  of  taxpayers  under  common 
control  where  one  or  more  of  such  taxpayers 
is  not  a  corporation. 

"(10)  Definitions. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Service. — The  term  'service'  means 
any  service  furnished  by  the  taxpayer  in  the 
professional  design,  survejring,  planning, 
evaluation,  preparation  of  studies  or  specifi- 
cations, or  adminlstraUon  of  a  contract,  for 
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the    construction    or    modification    of    any 
building  or  structure  on  real  property. 

"(B)  Service  LiABrLmr. — The  term  'service 
liability'  means  liability  for  damages  aris- 
ing out  of  physical  injury  or  emotional  harm 
to  individuals  or  damage  to  or  loss  of  the 
use  of  property  attributable  to  negligence 
m,  breach  of  warranty  regarding,  or  defects 
In  the  professional  design,  planning,  evalu- 
ation, preparation  of  specifications,  or  ad- 
ministration of  a  contract,  by  the  taxpayer 
(whether  in  whole  or  In  part)  for  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  buildings  or 
structures  on  real  property. 

"(C)  Service  liability  loss. — ^The  term 
service  liability  loss'  means  any  loss  attrib- 
utable to  the  service  liability  of  the  taxpayer, 
including — 

"(1)  payment  on  any  claim  against  the 
taxpayer  for  service  liability, 

"(11)  expenses  incurred  in  the  investiga- 
tion, settlement,  and  defense  of  any  claims 
against  the  taxpayer  for  service  liability,  and 

"(lU)  administrative  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  a  service  liability  account  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  accoimt 
and  the  processing  of  claims  against  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(D)  Service  liability  trust. — ^The  term 
'service  liability  trust"  means  any  trusts 

"(1)  established  in  writing  which  is  created 
or  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  (including  the  District 
of  Columbia)  by  the  taxpayer; 

"(11)  the  trustee  of  which  Is  a  bank  (as 
defined  In  section  581)  or  another  person 
(other  than  the  taxpayer  or  any  component 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions, within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (9), 
of  which  the  taxpayer  is  a  member)  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  in  which  that  other 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust 
is  established; 

"(HI)  the  exclusive  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
satisfy,  m  whole  or  In  part,  the  service  lia- 
bility losses  sustained  by  the  taxpayer; 

"(Iv)  the  assets  of  which  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  any  other  property  other  than 
in  a  common  trust  fund  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 584)  and  will  only  be  Invested  as  per- 
mitted In  paragraph  (11);  and 

"(V)  the  assets  of  which  may  not  be  bor- 
rowed, used  as  security  for  a  loan,  or  other- 
wise used  by  the  taxpayer  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  described  in  clause  (ill). 

"(E)  Severe  service  liabiuty  inst^ance 
PROBLEM. — A  taxpayer  has  a  severe  service  lia- 
bility Insurance  problem  for  a  taxable  year  if, 
for  such  taxable  year — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
premium  quotation  for  service  liability  in- 
surance, with  coverage  of  up  to  $1,000,000, 
with  a  reasonable  deductible  amount  (but 
m  no  case  with  a  deductible  amount  greater 
than  the  premium) ,  from  any  insurer  other 
than  a  captive  insurer,  or 

"(11)  the  lowest  insurance  premium  quota- 
tion for  service  liability  Insurance,  with  cov- 
erage of  up  to  $1,000,000.  with  a  reasonable 
h!^"*'!!^'*  amount  (but  In  no  case  with  a 
deductible  amount  greater  than  the  pre- 
mium), obtained  by  the  taxoayer  was  equal 
to  more  than  2  percent  of  the  gross  receipts 
or  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year. 

(F)  Captive  insurer.— The  term  'captive 
insurer  means  any  Insurer 

"(1)  which  Is  directly  or  Indirectly— 
,«-iV  ^^'^l^y  "''ned  by  the  taxpayer,  or  by 
members  of  a  controlled  groun,  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (9) .  of  which  the  tax- 
payer Is  a  member,  or 

.J.l^  wholly  owned  by  an  association  de- 
scribed in  section  501  (c)  (6)  of  which  the 
taxpayer  Is  a  member. 

n«'l!iVii  V^^'^^  '^  licensed  to  provide  sendee 
liw«  o7  i'^y''f'"=*'/°  **"*  taxpayer  under  the 

ih^T^^L!l  !***"  °^  *^*  "'^'*«<1  States,  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


"(Ill)  the  exclusive  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
provide  Insurance  for  service  liability  losses, 
and 

"(Iv)  the  assets  of  which  may  not  be  bor- 
rowed, used  as  security  for  a  loan,  or  other- 
wise used  by  any  taxpayer  who  has  paid 
amounts  Into  the  captive  Insurer  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  described  in  clause 
(111). 

"(O)  Net  contributions  of  a  taxpates  to 
CAPTIVE  INSURER. — The  term  'net  contribu- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  to  a  captive  Insurer' 
means  the  sum  of  all  premiums  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  to  a  captive  Insurer,  less  all 
amounts  paid  by  the  captive  insurer  for 
service  liability  losses  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(H)  Service  liability  account. — ^The 
term  'service  liability  account'  includes  a 
'service  liability  trust'  and  a  'captive  in- 
surer'. 

"(11)  Restrictions  on  investments  of  as- 
sets.— The  assets  of  a  service  liability  ac- 
count may  not  be  invested  in  anything  other 
than — 

"(A)  public  debt  securities  of  the  United 
States, 

"(B)  obligations  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  are  not  in  default  as  to  prin- 
cipal or  interest, 

"(C)  time  or  demand  deposits  in  a  bank 
(as  defined  in  section  581)  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  a 
savings  and  loan  association  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or  an  insured  credit  union  (as  de- 
fined in  section  101  (6)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act)   located  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(D)  any  other  asset  which,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  where  the  service  liability  trust 
or  captive  insurer  Is  organized,  is  a  permissi- 
ble subject  for  investment  by  trustees  or  fi- 
duciaries administering  a  trust  within  such 
Jurisdiction,  other  than  the  stock  or  securi- 
ties of.  or  a  capital  interest  in.  any  eligible 
taxpayer  contributing  to  that  account.". 

(b)  Tax-Exempt  Status  for  Service  Lia- 
bility Trust  and  Captive  Insurer. — Subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  601  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  organizations 
exempt  from  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs ; 

"(22)  A  service  liability  trust  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  165(1)  (10)  (D) ) . 

"(23)  A  captive  Insurer  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  165(1)  (10)  (F)).". 

(C)  Accumulated  Earnings  Tax. — Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  637(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relattag  to  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Service  liability  loss  reserves  or  in- 
surance.— Amounts  accumulated  in  a  tax- 
payer's service  liability  trust  and  amounts 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  to  a  captive  Insurer  for 
liability  Insurance  shall  be  treated  as 
amounts  accumulated  for  the  reasonably 
anticipated  needs  of  the  business  of  the  tax- 
payer to  the  extent  those  amounts  are  de- 
ductible under  the  rules  of  section  165(1). 
The  accumulation  of  reasonable  amounts. 
In  addition  to  amounts  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 165(1).  for  the  rayment  of  reasonably 
anticipated  service  liability  losses  (as  de- 
fined in  section  165(1)  (10)  (C) ).  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  treated  as  accumulated 
for  the  reasonably  anticipated  needs  of  the 
business.". 

Sec.  3.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.# 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2513.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
an  "Operation  Bootstrap"  for  the  Ameri- 


can Indian  in  order  to  create  meaningful 
jobs  and  to  improve  conditions  amcmg 
Indians  and  non-Indians  on  reservations 
and  in  other  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Aflfairs. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  "Operation  Boot- 
strap," a  bill  to  promote  economic  self- 
sufiQciency  among  Indian  tribes  by  pro- 
viding tax  incentives  to  industries  locat- 
ing on  or  near  the  reservation  and  em- 
ploying Indian  people. 

In  my  years  in  the  UJ3.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  now  in  the  UJS.  Senate. 
I  have  become  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Federal  Ciovemment's  at- 
tempts to  assist  Indian  people.  Even 
though  the  Federal  Government  has 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  the  reser- 
vations, the  standard  of  Uving  among  In- 
dian people  is  still  one  of  the  lowest 
among  any  group  in  America.  The  life 
expectancy  of  American  Indians  is  6 
years  lower  than  that  of  the  general 
population.  I  was  disturbed  to  learn  that 
such  developing  countries  as  Malaysia, 
Jamaica,  and  Costa  Rica  can  expect  their 
people  to  live  longer  than  members  of 
American  Indian  nations. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  reveal 
that  only  54  percent  of  Indian  men  are 
employed.  Only  22  percent  of  Indian  peo- 
ple earn  income  above  the  median  in  the 
United  States  and  36  percent  subsist  at 
poverty  level.  Under  half  of  rural  Indian 
persons  have  indoor  plumbing,  as  com- 
pared to  91  percent  of  the  general 
population. 

Indian  health  problems  reflect  the  toll 
a  low  standard  of  living  takes  on  Indian 
people.  There  are  twice  as  many  suicides 
among  Indians,  five  times  as  many 
deaths  related  to  alcoholism,  and  10 
times  as  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  than 
among  the  general  population. 

After  the  past  50  years  of  Federal  at- 
tempts to  assist  Indian  people,  today  we 
have  twice  as  many  Indians  dependent 
on  the  Federal  Government,  we  have 
4  times  as  many  Federal  employees 
working  on  the  problem,  and  we  are 
spending  10  times  as  much  money.  A 
new  direction  in  Federal-Indian  policy 
must  begin. 

Operation  Bootstrap  is  a  step  in  this 
new  direction.  My  bill  offers  the  foUow- 
ing  incentives  for  job  creation  on  the 
reservation: 

First.  New  and  existing  businesses  on 
Indian  reservations  would  be  exempt 
from  Federal  income  taxes  for  the  first 
10  years  after  they  qualify  for  such  in- 
centives. 

In  order  to  qualify,  such  businesses 
must  have  a  majority  of  Indian  employ- 
ees. 

Second.  At  the  end  of  the  10-year  pe- 
riod, when  Federal  taxation  begins,  the 
businesses  would  be  permitted  to  use 
favorable  terms  in  computing  capital 
gains.  The  depreciation  on  equipment 
would  be  allowed  on  an  accelerated  basis. 

Third.  During  the  5  years  following 
the  10-year  tax  period,  this  legislation 
would  also  provide  a  tax  deduction  every 
year  in  which  an  Indian  employee,  who 
has  been  taken  off  the  welfare  rolb  be- 
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WILLIAMS: 

to  amend  the  Securities 
of  1934,  and  for  other  pur- 
Committee  on  Banking. 
Urban  Affairs. 
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or    1980 


lMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
_  legislation  to  subject 
3f  bank  and  nonbank  pro- 
engaged   in   the   business   of 
and   trading  securities 
the  United  States  to  regu- 
I  he  Federal  securities  laws. 
1  itied    "The    Govemment- 
*curities  Acts  Amendments 
■T  first,  amend  the  Federal 
to  require  the  registration 
dealers  in  certain  Govem- 
eed   securities   with,   and 
regulation  by,  the  Securities 
Commission  and  the  bank 
les;    second,   establish 
Securities  Rulemaking 
seven-  member  self-regula- 
3  tion   to   exercise   primary 
authority    with    respect    to 
o  promote  just  and  equi- 
of  trade  and  ethical  busi- 
and  third,  encourage  the 


creation  of  a  centralized  clearing  facility 
open  to  all  participants  in  this  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  based  upon  careful 
study  and  many  communications  with 
persons  involved  in  the  Government- 
guaranteed  securities  market,  I  believe 
the  time  is  at  hand  to  subject  to  regula- 
tion this  discrete  segment  of  the  capital 
markets.  My  reasons  are  twofold.  As  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Securities,  I  believe  such  regulation  is 
necessary  to  protect  investors  in  these 
securities  from  unconscionable  and 
fraudulent  treatment  that  have  resulted 
in  serious  economic  injury  and  financial 
loss.  Among  the  largest  investors  in  these 
securities  are  savings  banks,  thrift  insti- 
tutions, commercial  banks,  credit  unions 
and  pension  fimds,  all  custodians  of  other 
peoples  funds  whose  solvency  and  sound- 
ness have  sometimes  been  threatened  by 
improper  investments  and  overspecula- 
tion. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  my  current 
experience  as  chairman  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  market  for  mortgage- 
backed  securities,  in  particular,  is  so 
critical  to  the  achievement  of  our  na- 
tional housing  goals  that  it  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  corrosive  effect  of 
massive  scandals.  Through  its  mortgage- 
backed  securities  program,  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association 
<"GNMA"  or  Ginnie  Mae)  has  been  able 
to  link  the  traditionally  localized  mort- 
gage markets  to  the  Nations  securities 
markets.  In  the  process,  it  has  attracted 
enormous  amounts  of  capital  into  hous- 
ing. At  a  time  when  mortgage  credit  is  so 
sorely  needed  from  all  sources,  we  must 
not  allow  this  program  to  be  undermined. 
Mr.  President,  the  total  amount  of 
GNMA  securities  issued  is  approaching 
the  $100  billion  mark.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  this  amount  has  been  issued  in  the 
past  year.  Through  the  mortgage-backed 
securities  program,  it  is  estimated  that 
financing  has  been  provided  for  nearly  3 
million  home  purchases.  GNMA  esti- 
mates that  more  than  9  million  Amer- 
icans have  lived  in  homes  financed 
through  the  mortgage-backed  securities 
program. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the 
GNMA  program  is  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Nation's  housing  finance 
system.  The  GNMA  program  has  been  so 
successful  in  housing  finance,  that  it  is 
setting  the  pattern  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association, 
and  privately-issued  mortgage-backed 
securities. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  traditional  mort- 
gage-backed securities  program,  a  Gov- 
ernment-related agency — such  as  Fannie 
Mae,  Girmie  Mae,  or  Freddie  Mac  is  in- 
volved. For  example,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  ("Fannie 
Mae"  or  "FNMA")  was  organized  as  a 
Government  agency  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities  in  1938.  Re- 
organized into  a  privately-owned  cor- 
poration in  1968,  it  began  purchasing 
conventional  mortgages  from  mortgage 
bankers  and  other  FHA-VA  approved 
lenders.  FNMA  issues  short-term  dis- 
count notes  and  immediate-term  deben- 


tures,   effectively    transforming    mort- 
gages into  securities. 

When  FNMA  was  rechartered  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation  in  1968,  programs  re- 
quiring Government  subsidies  or  other 
direct  Federal  support  were  assumed  by 
GNMA,  a  newly  organized  Government 
corporation  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  There 
are  now  two  major  GNMA  programs.  One 
is  the  purchase  of  mortgages  to  support 
housing  for  low-income  families  for 
which  private  financing  is  not  readily 
available.  The  second  major  GNMA  ac- 
tivity is  its  mortgage-backed  securities 
program,  which  has  revolutionized  the 
secondary  mortgage  market. 

Under  GNMA  sponsorship  beginning 
in  1970,  the  Government  guarantees  the 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  securities  issued  by  private  mortgage 
institutions  and  backed  by  pools  of  Gov- 
ernment-insured or  guaranteed  mort- 
gages. These  passthrough  securities  are 
designed  to  appeal  to  pension  funds  and 
other  institutional  investors  not 
wishing  to  originate  and  service  mort- 
gage loans  themselves.  Passthroughs  are 
considered  eligible  real  estate  invest- 
ments by  most  agencies  that  regulate 
commercial  banks  and  thrift  institutions, 
and  for  purposes  of  determining  the  tax 
status  of  tlu-ift  institutions. 

The  securities  provide  a  safe,  easily 
marketable  investment  with  an  attrac- 
tive long-term  yield  and  a  high  cash  flow 
each  month  resulting  from  interest  and 
principal  repayment. 

GNMA  passthrough  securities  are 
issued  by  mortgage  bankers  (who  ac- 
count for  three-fourths  of  the  annual 
total)  as  well  as  by  thrift  institutions 
and  commercial  banks  that  originate 
FHA-VA  mortgages.  Instead  of  selling 
the  mortgages  outright  or  financing 
them  through  deposits  or  other  debt,  the 
issuer  forms  a  pool,  sells  passthrough 
securities,  and  continues  to  earn  servic- 
ing income  on  the  loans. 

Newly  issued  securities  are  marketed 
for  immediate  or  forward  delivery,  either 
directly  by  the  issuer  or,  more  typically, 
through  a  securities  dealer.  There  is  a 
sizeable  annual  volume  of  trading  in 
seasoned  issues,  a  direct  result  of  the 
large  volume  of  outstanding  securities 
and  their  widespread  distribution  among 
all  types  of  investors.  In  addition,  there 
is  an  active  futures  market  for  the  securi- 
ties on  the  major  commodities  exchanges. 
Mortgage-backed  securities  have  been 
used  only  recently  to  finance  conven- 
tional loans,  which  account  for  four- 
fifths  of  all  home  mortgages.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  ("The 
FHLMC"),  created  by  the  Congress  in 
1970  and  wholly  owned  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  ( FHLB's ) ,  has  as  its 
primary  goal  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional secondary  market  in  conventional 
mortgages.  As  a  general  rule,  FHLMC 
purchases  conventional  mortgage  loans 
from  savings  and  loans  association  (four- 
fifths  of  its  total  purchases) ,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  commercial  banks,  and  mort- 
gage banks. 

At  first,  the  FHLMC  purchased  mainly 
participations  and  whole  loans  for  its 
own  portfolio,  financing  the  acquisitions 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
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FHLB's  and  by  issuing  its  own  mortgage- 
backed  bonds.  In  1974,  however,  the  focus 
of  its  operations  was  shifted  toward  the 
sale  of  mortgage  participation  certifi- 
cates (PC's)   and  guaranteed  mortgage 

certificates  (GMC's). 

In  many  respects,  PC's  are  similar  to 
GNMA  passthrough  securities,  although 
they  are  not  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  either  the  U.S.  Government  or 
the  FHLB's.  These  certificates  represent 
ownership  interest  in  pools  of  conven- 
tional mortgages  purchases  by  the 
FHLMC,  which  guarantees  the  monthly 
passthrough  of  interest,  scheduled  amor- 
tization of  principal,  and  ultimate  re- 
payment of  principal.  Like  GNMA  pass- 
throughs, PC's  are  considered  direct 
mortgage  investments  for  most  tax  and 
regulatory  purposes.  PC's  are  marketed 
directly  by  the  FHLMC  and  through  a 
group  of  securities  dealers  who  also 
maintain  a  secondary  market  in  seasoned 
issues. 

While  there  are  differences  between 
GNMA's  and  Freddie  Mac  instruments, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  legislation  the 
most  significant  likeness  is  the  similarity 
in  trading  practices.  FHLMC  has  recog- 
nized the  potential  for  the  visitation  in  its 
market  of  the  imfair  and  imprudent 
practices  so  common  to  the  GNMA  mar- 
ket. 

As  for  the  GNMA  market,  there  is  an 
active  and  strong  secondary  market  in 
GNMA  securities  maintained  by  numer- 
ous financial  institutions  through  the 
country.  The  cash  market  for  Ginnie 
Maes  includes  the  immediate  cash  mar- 
ket in  which  securities  trade  for  delivery 
within  30  days  and  the  forward  cash 
market  in  which  securities  trade  for  de- 
livery at  specified  months  into  the  fu- 
ture. In  both  the  so-called  immediate  and 
forward  markets,  over-the-counter  trad- 
ing conditions  prevail. 

In  othei  words,  trades  occur  on  a  ne- 
gotiated basis  and  contract  terms  are 
nonstandard,  for  the  most  part.  In  addi- 
tion, trading  in  futures  contracts  for 
GNMA  securities  is  conducted  on  a  va- 
riety of  boards  of  trades,  such  as  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  American 
Commodities  Exchange  and  other  boards 
of  trade.  Unlike  the  forward  markets, 
futures  trading  is  more  structured  with 
standardized  trading  terms,  a  clearing 
house  and  other  characteristics  of  ex- 
change-traded securities. 

Mr.  President,  serious  clouds  of  fraud 
and  abuse  hang  over  the  GNMA  market. 
Too  often,  these  clouds  have  erupted, 
causing  substantial  financial  losses  to  in- 
vestors. As  a  proponent  of  this  Nation's 
historic  commitment  to  housing,  GNMA 
is  properly  concerned  that  this  program 
may  not  be  able  to  sustain  its  enormous 
success  in  the  future  unless  these  prob- 
lems are  eliminated. 

Moreover,  because  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  involved, 
problems  related  to  Ginnie  Mae  securi- 
ties could  cause  a  ripple  effect  that  could 
spread  to  other  kinds  of  U.S.  securities 
and  interfere  with  the  finances  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  in  GNMA 
and  other  Government-guaranteed  se- 
curities are  of  a  high  enough  magnitude, 
in  the  judgment  of  both  the  Board  of 
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Governors  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
to  warrant  a  thorough  study  of  the  mar- 
kets for  Government-guaranteed  and 
(jovemment  agency  securities  to  iden- 
tify present  and  potential  problems,  as- 
sess their  magnitude,  and  analyze  tech- 
niques for  regulation  and  reform.  This 
study  is  underway.  The  prmnised  com- 
pletion date  is  April  1980,  or  a  few  weeks 
from  now. 

This  study  should  provide  doctmienta- 
tion  about  the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
Government-guaranteed  securities  mar- 
kets, the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
managing  the  public  debt,  and  the  need 
for  additional  regulation  in  at  least  cer- 
tain Government-guaranteed  securities. 
This  study  Is  long  overdue  and  I  await 
its  arrival  with  great  interest. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  certain 

Government-guaranteed         securities 

mortgage-backed  securities — which  have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  study  by 
myself  and  others  over  the  past  year. 
Even  before  that,  Ginnie  Mae  itself  rec- 
ognized the  seriousness  of  an  emerging 
problem  and  the  need  for  swift  correc- 
tive action.  As  noted  in  the  1978  annual 
report  of  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association: 

A    problem    of    continuing    concern  .  . 
has  been  the  reports  of  occasional  trading 
abuses.  especlaUy  in  the  unregulated  forward 
delivery  markets  for  GNMA  securities. 

In  1978,  it  commissioned  a  private 
study.  Analysis  and  Report  on  Alterna- 
tive Approaches  to  Regulating  the  Trad- 
ing of  GNMA  Securities,  "to  examine  the 
entire  trading  market  for  Ginnie  Maes 
and  to  render  a  report  on  problems  and 
potential  problems,  as  well  as  to  recom- 
mend a  regulatory  structure  which  would 
be  effective  in  preventing  abuses  while 
accommodating  legitimate  trading  prac- 
tices." 

Completed  in  November  1978.  this 
study  provided  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  Ginnie  Mae  market,  its  par- 
ticipants, its  economics,  and  its  legal  and 
regulatory  status.  Its  authors  studied  a 
variety  of  approaches,  ranging  from  ad- 
ditional regulation  of  issuers  and  inves- 
tors, to  a  panoply  of  proposals  for  dealer 
regulation  including  (a)  unsupervised 
self -regulation,  (b)  self-regulation  under 
GNMA,  (c)  the  CPTC,  or  (d)  the  SEC, 
as  well  as  (e>  no  additional  regulation. 
The  authors  concluded  and  recommend- 
ed that  "GNMA  support  the  present  ef- 
forts at  dealer  self-regulation  and  that  it 
announce  its  wilUngness  to  endorse  a 
self-regulatory  organization  that  meets 
the  criteria  we  have  outlined,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  of  the  proposals  for  supervi- 
sion by  an  existing  or  newly  created  gov- 
ernment agency."  The  authors  further 
recommended  that  "•  •  •  GNMA  should 
also  oppose  any  legislative  initiative  to 
subject  the  Ginnie  Mae  cash  forward 
market  to  new  Federal  oversight  before 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  a 
meaningful  test  of  self -regulation."  And 
the  authors  estimated  that  "the  basic 
elements  of  unsupervised  self -regulation 
could  be  installed  within  6  to  9 
months  and  that  such  a  plan  could  be 
implemented  more  rapidly  than  legisla- 
tive alternatives." 


Mr.  President.  Ginnie  Mae  subse- 
quently adopted  these  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  voluntary  self- 
regulation  without  the  compulsion  or  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  CSovemment 
This  basic  approach  of  self -policing  of 
dealers  was  also  preferred  by  other  Fed- 
eral  agencies  and  offlciaJs. 

To  its  credit,  dealers  in  Ginnie  Mae 
and  other  mortgage-backed  securities 
sought  in  earnest  to  fulfill  the  expecta- 
tions of  GNMA  and  most  forward-lock- 
ing industry  leaders  by  moving  swiftly 
to  develop  on  their  own  a  voluntary  form 
of  self-regulation.  Despite  the  resistance 
of  some  segments  of  the  industry  to  regu- 
lation, the  Public  Securities  Associaticm 
(PSA)  assumed  the  initiative  for  de- 
vising and  implementng  a  scheme  of 
self-regulation. 

PSA  is  a  national  trade  association 
representing  banks,  dealers  and  brokers 
that  underwrite,  trade,  and  sell,  U.S. 
(jovemment  and  Federal  agency  securi- 
ties. According  to  its  most  recent  1979 
annual  report,  the  association  approved 
the  formation  of  an  afBliate  organiza- 
tion. PSA  Self-Regulation.  Inc.  (PSA- 
SRI)  to  "establish  and  prMnote  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  its  members  who 
participate  in  the  market  for  Govern- 
ment mortgage-backed  securities."  Since 
then,  some  members  have  been  recruited 
and  a  code  of  conduct  have  been  devel- 
oped with  the  cooperatiOTi.  but  not  the 
approval,  of  various  Federal  agencies. 
But  membership  is  far  from  full  and  the 
proposed  rules  have  some  drawbacks.  As 
a  result,  the  efficacy  of  voluntary  indus- 
try self-regulation  is  open  to  serious 
doubt. 

The  industry's  attempts  to  develop  a 
meaningful  and  voluntary  form  of  self- 
regulation  were  snagged  by  a  series  of 
insurmountable  problems.  An  important 
roadblock  was  the  Justice  Department's 
refusal  last  Jime  to  state  that  it  "would 
not  sue  to  enjoin  a  plan  for  self -regula- 
tion proposed  by  the  Mortgage-Backed 
Securities  Dealers,"  a  forerunner  of  PSA- 
SRI.  The  Department  raised  objections 
on  anticompetitive  grounds  to  the  pro- 
posed "margin  maintenance"  require- 
ments which  is  viewed  as  troublesome 
under  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  De- 
partment indicated  that  the  proposed 
market  maintenance  rule  did  not  ap- 
pear essential  to  the  Association,  the 
facts  are  otherwise.  The  ability  to  estab- 
lish uniform  margin  requirements  may 
well  be  a  prerequisite  to  cleansing  this 
marketplace  and  minimizing  investor 
abuse.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  Indi- 
vidual firms  have  adopted  margin  re- 
quirements, as  a  matter  of  self -protec- 
tion and  good  business  practice,  is  a 
measure  of  the  importance  of  this  device 
to  investor  protection.  In  order  to  prop- 
erly regulate  the  market,  the  ability  to 
set  margin  requirements  is  essential. 

Beyond  that,  antitrust  problems  would 
appear  to  Impede  the  ability  of  any  vol- 
untary. Industry  self-regulatory  bo<^ 
to  effectively  discipline  errant  members 
and  thus  assure  compliance  with  Its  own 
rules.  Any  economic  boycott  or  refusal  to 
deal  with  a  member  or  even  a  nonmem- 
ber  of  PSA-SRI  would  raise  potential 
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were  accompanied  by  nine  additional  and 
then  active  SEC  investigations  into  fur- 
ther abuses  into  the  Government-guar- 
anteed securities  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  SEC  attributed  most 
of  the  abuses  to  the  availability  of  so- 
called  forward  commitments.  Because 
there  is  no  requirement  in  the  Ginnie 
Mae  forward  market  for  a  deposit  of 
margin  to  secure  a  commitment,  finan- 
cial institutions  have  been  encouraged 
to  speculate  in  this  high  risk  security, 
usually  unaware  of  the  inherent  risks  and 
with  little  regard  to  the  institutions  fi- 
nancial capacity  to  take  delivery  if  the 
commitment  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit 
before  the  delivery  date.  Thus,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  margin  requirement  has 
been  identified  as  a  critical  element  to 
effective  regulation. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Com- 
mission's letter  to  me  provides  a  con- 
cise but  informative  passage  which  de- 
scribes a  major  problem.  It  is  worth  re- 
printing here  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

other  abuses  have  developed  because  of 
the  availability  of  forward  conimltments.  In- 
vestors have  been  promised  quick  and  sub- 
stantial profits  with  the  assurance  that  no 
capital  investment  would  be  necessary,  since 
there  is  no  requirement  in  the  ONMA  for- 
ward market  for  a  deposit  of  margin  to  se- 
cure a  commitment.  Unsophisticated  finan- 
cial institutions  have  been  told  that  Interest 
rates  would  decline,  thereby  causing  the 
market  price  of  the  securities  to  increase, 
and  that,  accordingly,  they  could  sell  com- 
mitments at  a  profit  In  a  few  days  or  weeks 
without  taking  delivery  of  the  securities  or 
making  a  cash  invesment.  Risks  inherent  in 
the  trading  of  forward  commitments  have 
been  minimized  or  were  undisclosed:  and 
little  regard  has  been  given  to  the  institu- 
tion's financial  capacity  to  take  delivery  If 
the  commitment  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit 
before  the  delivery  date.  Such  practices  have 
resulted  in  commitments  beyond  the  finan- 
cial means  of  some  institutional  purchasers, 
a  situation  which  has  provided  government- 
guaranteed  securities  dealers  with  opportu- 
nities to  entice  over-committed  purchasers 
to  resort  to  further  speculative  activities 
such  as  reverse  repurchase  agreements  and 
adjusted  trading  in  order  to  finance  pur- 
chases or  defer  losses.  The  absence  of  any 
margin  requirement  also  has  fostered  pyra- 
miding by  institutional  traders  as  a  leverag- 
ing vehicle.  That  practice  Involves  pledging 
government-guaranteed  securities  to  secure 
borrowed  tune's  In  order  to  purchase  addi- 
tional government-guaranteed  securities, 
which,  In  tiirn,  are  pledged  to  secure  addi- 
tional borrowings  to  buy  even  more  govern- 
ment-gtiaran  teed  securities. 

In  the  terms  of  actual  losses,  the  SEC 
was  able  to  measure  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

We  are  aware  that  trading  in  Olnnle  Mae 
forward  commitments  has  led  several  firms 
Into  financial  difficulty,  and  we  know  of  at 
least  one  insolvent  firm  that  hypothecated 
to  its  lenders  securities  that  the  dealers  was 
contractually  bound  to  resell  to  Investors 
pursuant  to  repurchase  agreements.  Several 
institutions  have  realized  losses  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  few  have 
lost  over  $1  million. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  in- 
volved the  University  of  Houston  which 
at  one  time  had  over  $250  million  in 
purchase  commitments  outstanding  as  a 
result  of  pyramiding  activities.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  actual  loss  of  over  $17 


million  to  the  university.  In  another 
case  reported  in  the  press  last  May,  a 
Denver  firm  had  outstanding  purchase 
commitments  of  approximately  $350 
million  that  it  was  imable  to  cover.  The 
final  instance  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  SEC  involved  another  firm  oper- 
ating in  36  States  that  held  outstanding 
commitments  of  about  |250  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  involving  federally- 
guaranteed  securities,  it  is  understand- 
able that  the  Commission  has  concluded 
that  "this  important  segment  of  the 
securities  markets  can  not  remain  un- 
regulated." 

The  SEC  is  not  the  only  agency  of 
Government  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Government-guaranteed 
securities  market.  To  the  contrary.  It  has 
much  company.  For  example,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  reported  that 
national  bank  examiners  had  discovered 
approximately  40  cases  of  trading  abuses 
and  speculative  investment  practices.  As 
investors,  many  banks  assumed  an  un- 
warranted degree  of  market  risk  on 
clearly  speculative  and  unsuitable  for- 
ward positions.  In  some  instances,  the 
Comptroller's  office  was  forced  to  assist 
banks  in  properly  accounting  for  the 
losses,  to  take  action  to  prevent  a  reoc- 
currence of  the  problems  in  several  in- 
stitutions, and  in  a  few  cases,  to  refer  to 
appropriate  agencies  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution facts  it  learned  involving  non- 
bank  securities  dealers.  This  does  not  in- 
clude investigations  currently  in 
progress. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
reported  that  it  has  also  become  aware 
through  its  examination  and  supervision 
process  of  the  abuses  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  federally-guaranteed  secu- 
rities by  the  institutions  it  regulates. 
Speculation  in  forward  commitments 
and  commitments  by  savings  and  loan 
institutions  have  resulted  in  actual  losses 
or  liabUity.  The  Bank  Board  also  re- 
ported instances  of  unsatisfactory  rec- 
ordkeeping. And  like  the  SEC,  the  Bank 
Board  indicated  that  "some  brokers  and 
dealers  were  inducing  unsophisticated 
associations  to  engage  in  forward  com- 
mitment activity  that  they  were  unable 
to  hiandle." 

Within  recent  days,  one  savings  and 
loan  association  in  Cleveland  with  de- 
posits of  over  $175  million  was  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  ^FSLIC)  be- 
cause of  its  overcommitted  financial 
position  in  GNMA  securities.  Washing- 
ton Federal  Savings  and  Loan  had  about 
$176.5  million  in  deposits  and  almost 
three  times  that — or  some  $500  million— 
in  outstanding  commitments  to  purchase 
GNMA  securities.  The  PSLIC  was  forced 
to  intervene  in  order  to  protect  the  in- 
sured deposits  of  the  institution. 

The  PSLIC  arranged  for  another  sav- 
ings and  loan  to  acquire  certain  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  troubled  savings  and 
loan.  And  the  FSLIC  itself  absorbed  the 
overcommitted  savings  and  loans'  lia- 
bilities and  responsibilities  concerning 
the  GNMA  securities.  According  to  the 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  this  is  the  biggest 
bailout  in  the  48-year  history  of  the 
PSLIC.  Although  the  total  cost  of  this 
rescue  cannot  be  ascertained  this  early, 
the  FSLIC  has  already  met  or  plans  to 
meet  at  least  $80  million  of  Washington 
Federal's  commitmraits  to  purchase 
Ginnie  Maes. 

This  is  a  disturbing  development  but 
In  all  likelihood,  it  is  only  a  forenmner 
of  a  new  wave  of  difficulties  that  are  like- 
ly to  visit  this  already  troubled  market- 
place in  the  near  future  as  interest  rates 
edge  up. 

In  late  January,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  provided  me  with 
information  that  can  only  be  described 
as  startling.  According  to  Larry  Connell, 
chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration : 

So  far  this  year  eight  federally  insured 
credit  unions  with  investment  problems 
have  received  assistance  from  the  National 
Credit  Onion  Administration  either  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  book  guarantees.  To  date 
the  amoimt  of  such  assistance  totals  over 
$6  million,  with  four  credit  unions  receiving 
guarantees  in  excess  of  $I  million  each. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  assistance 
is  given  under  section  208  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  avoid  the  passibility 
of  liquidation.  I  should  note  further  that 
the  above  figures  do  not  include  those 
federally-insured  credit  unions  that 
suffered  losses  but  did  not  require  assist- 
ance from  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  in  order  to  avoid  liqui- 
dation. 

Finally,  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  informed  me  that  its  ex- 
amination program  for  Federal  credit 
unions  uncovered  approximately  40  in- 
stances of  trading  abuses  and  specula- 
tive investment  practices. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  these  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  financial  media  has 
been  paying  close  attention  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed securities  market. 
The  result  has  been  a  steady  stream  of 
news  accounts.  For  example,  Business 
Week  wrote  last  June  that: 

The  turning  point  (for  tough  federal  po- 
licing of  the  market  in  Olnnle  Maes)  came 
in  May,  when  Reliance  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion in  Denver  failed  to  take  delivery  of 
some  $350  million  in  Olnnle  Maes.  Reliance 
had  bought  Olnnle  Mae  forwards-commit- 
ments to  deliver  the  underlying  securities  at 
prearranged  terms  on  a  specified  date— af- 
ter betting  incorrectly  that  Interest  rates 
were  headed  down.  Some  of  the  biggest 
names  on  Wall  Street  were,  in  effect,  left 
holding  the  bag.  Reliance  is  reported  to 
have  had  contracts  from  MerriU  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  Sc  Smith,  Inc.,  alone  totaling 
•78  million  that  it  coiUd  not  fulfill. 


aid    Corp.,    Cantor   Fitzgerald    Agency 
Corp.  is  Involved  in  a  series  of  lawsuits, 
involving  GNMA  securities.  One  suit  was 
brought  by  Eglin  Federal  Credit  Union 
located  in  northwest  Florida.  Eglin's  46- 
page  complaint  charges  that  an  official 
at  Cantor  Fitzgerald  Agency  gained  "in- 
fluence and  superiority"  over  the  credit 
union's  investment  manager  and  that 
the  credit  union  was  "induced"  to  make 
a  series  of  transactions  between  May 
1976  and  December  1977  involving  un- 
suitable securities,   forward   placement 
contracts,    day    trading    and    forward 
•commitments  of  Government-guaran- 
teed   securities,    speculative    sales    and 
overtrading.  According  to  Eglin.  of  its 
$185  million  in  assets,  some  $83  million 
was  invested  in  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties, a  disproportionately  high  percent- 
age. For  its  part.  Cantor  Fitzgerald  has 
denied  the  allegations  and  countersued- 
Mr.  President,  the  episodes  of  fraud 
seem  endless.  According  to  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  story  (February  20, 1980) , 
even  units  of  government  have  been  vic- 
timized  and   suffered   actual   economic 
loss  as  a  result  of  overinvestment  and 
speculation    in    forward    and    standby 
commitments  in  GNMA  securities.  Ma- 
rion County,  Oreg.  has  filed  suit  against 
a   former   official   and   Blyth   Eastman 
Paine   Webber,   a  subsidiary  of   Paine 
Webber,   Inc.,   aUeging  $5.5   million   in 
losses    from    investments    the    county 
charges  were  "highly  speculative"  and 
unsuitable  investments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  stop  here 
and  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  worst  is 
over,  that  it  is  behind  us.  Unfortunate- 
ly, more  numerous  and  more  startling 
instances  of  improper  investments  in 
Ginnie  Mae  securities  will  come  to  public 
attention  in  the  future.  The  sudden, 
sharp  rise  in  long-term  interest  rates  is 
battering  the  market  for  Ginnie  Mae's. 
Business  Week  (March  10,  1980)  re- 
ported that  trouble  is  "erupting"  in  the 
forward  market  "with  serious  potential 
for  many  Wall  Street  brokerage  houses, 
and  for  the  already  declining  housing 
market." 

According  to  this  account,  buyers  of 
the  forwards  are  beginning  to  file  law- 
suits seeking  to  recover  moneys  lost 
when  interest  rates  rose  instead  of  fall- 
ing, thus  eroding  the  value  of  the  securi- 
ties. Moreover,  there  is  concern  that  in- 
vestors who  contracted  to  accept  delivery 
on  Ginnie  Mae  securities  whose  value 
has  declined  will  simply  renege  on  the 
commitments  when  they  come  due.  This 
development  could  cost  brokerage  houses 
hundred  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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stability  to  the  Ginnie  Mae  market  Be- 
yond the  efforts  of  PSA-SRI.  which 
I  have  already  outlined  the  FMenJ 
agencies  regulating  the  issuers  and  in- 
vestors in  these  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties have  prescribed  new  regialations. 
These  requirements  range  from  a  one- 
time moratorium  on  credit  imion  pur- 
chases of  forward  contracts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  approach 
of  controlling  the  forward  commitment 
activity  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
by  limiting  the  percent  of  assets  an  asso- 
ciation can  invest  in  these  securities  and 
then,  within  that  limit,  requiring  that  the 
association's  commitment  activity  be 
conducted  in  a  prudent  manner  so  that 
it  can  fund  the  commitments  when  due. 

Moreover,  the  Bank  Board  has  re- 
quired savings  and  loan  directors  to  spe- 
cifically authorize  investment  officers 
who  can  engage  in  these  transactions, 
set  dollar  limits  on  the  transactions, 
and  select  the  particular  firms  that  the 
designated  officer  must  deal  with. 

All  of  the  bank  regulatory  agencies 
have  augmented  their  examination 
process  to  pinpoint  potential  problems  in 
connection  with  Government-guaran- 
teed securities.  Moreover,  new  record- 
keeping and  accounting  requirements 
have  been  devised  as  additional  safe- 
guards against  the  reoccurrence  of 
abuses  and  speculative  investment  ac- 
tivities. 

GNMA  itself  is  also  an  important  part 
of  the  regulatory  structure,  given  its  ob- 
ligation to  help  assure  that  issuers  of 
GNMA-gnaranteed  securities  behave 
prudently,  through  its  administration  of 
the  issuance  of  GNMA-backed  securities. 
As  provided  in  section  306(g)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  GNMA  approves 
firms  to  participate  in  the  issuance  of 
securities  and  seeks  to  assure  that  these 
firms  are  financially  sound  and  carry  out 
their  issuances  in  a  sound  manner.  In 
this  light  GNMA  has  acted  to  prevent 
issuers  from  jeopardizing  their  financial 
condition  and  issuer  status  through  un- 
warranted securities  trading  activities  by 
its  "prudent  business  practice"  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ronald  P.  Laiirent,  the  President 
of  GNMA.  is  well  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems. And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he 
has  the  resolve  to  take  firm  action  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  to  deal  aggressively 
with  the  problems  he  identified  in  a  re- 
cent article  as  follows: 


Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  Barron's  (November  12 
1979).  In  an  article  entitled  "Built  oii 
Stilts:  Overspeculation,  Thin  Margins 
Shake  the  Market  for  Ginnie  Maes,"  the 
plain  facts  about  the  Ginnie  Mae  securi- 
ties markets  were  laid  out.  According  to 
Barron's: 

New  problems  erupted  In  the  Olnnle  Mae 
markets  following  the  Fed's  action  to  tight- 
en the  money  supply.  As  interest  rates  shot 
up,  PldeUty  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company, 
a  mortgage  banking  concern,  experienced 
sudden  and  unexpected  losses  resulting 
from  trading  transactions. 

Along  with  its  parent,  Cantor  Fitzger- 


Glven  these  developments,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tectiOTi  Corporation  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  its  fund  may  be  drawn  upon 
to  insure  customers  against  the  insolven- 
cy of  his  or  her  firm,  although  there  have 
been  no  actual  SIPC  funds  drawn  upon 
to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recited  these  in- 
stances to  dramatize  just  how  serious 
and  pervasive  these  problems  in  the  Gin- 
nie Mae  securities  market  are.  And  this 
is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  or  complete 
list. 

In  the  face  of  these  mounting  prob- 
lems, there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
to  bring  a  new  degree  of  regulation  and 


An  Important  aspect  of  trading  in  mort- 
gage-backed securities  which  creates  the  op- 
portunity for  abuses  Is  that  many  trtuisac- 
tlons  provide  for  the  delayed  delivery  of  the 
securities  being  purchased.  Since  even  rela- 
tively small  changes  In  market  Interest  rates 
lead  to  relatively  large  changes  In  values  of 
long-term  securities,  sizeable  losses  can  oc- 
cur even  before  delivery  takes  place.  This 
market  phenomenon,  coupled  with  the  ab- 
sence of  industry-wide  rules  of  fair  trading 
practices  and  lack  of  margin  or  mark-to- 
market  deposit  requirements,  creates  an  en- 
vironment for  speculative  excesses. 

GNMA's  efforts  to  curb  unwarranted 
speculation  in  its  securities  are  not  of 
recent  origin.  "Prudent  business  prac- 
tices" were  instituted  in  1977  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems  that  could  arise  If 
Issuers  conducted  forward  delivery  trans- 
actions with  firms  that  were  adequately 
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capitalized  a  id  lacked  respect  for  stand- 
ard business  fthics  and  fair  trading  prac- 
tices. More  -ecently,  in  mid-December, 
1979,  GNMA  proposed  a  sweeping  set  of 
rules  to  estal  ilish  rules  governing  the  se- 
curities marl  eting  and  trading  practices 
of  issuers  of  its  securities  to  curb  abuses 
resulting  primarily  from  high  pressure 
sales  tactics  mdercapitalization,  and  in- 
appropriate speculative  activity  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  market  other  than  se- 
curities issue  rs  as  well  as  issuers. 

The  new  r  fgulations  would  require  all 
issuers  of  Gl  IMA-guaranteed  mortgage- 
backed  secur  ties  to  make  mark-to-mar- 
ket mainteni  mce  deposits  in  connection 
with  certain  forward  delivery  transac- 
tions. Also,  t  "suitability"  nile  is  pro- 
posed to  hell  •  assure  that  issuers  engage 
only  in  f orw  ird  trading  activity  conso- 
nant with  t  leir  financial  capacity  and 
business  pur]  tose. 

Mr.  Presi<  ent,  despite  these  regula- 
tory reflexei  and  reactions,  there  re- 
mains an  i  nportant  sesrment  of  this 
market  that  is  beyond  the  purview  of 
Federal  aut  lority.  That  segment  in- 
cludes the  I  rof essional  securities  deal- 
ers, both  baiik  and  nonbank.  Dealers  in 
Ginnie  Mae  ind  other  similar  securities 
buy  and  sell  securities  for  the'r  own  ac- 
count and  s(  rve  as  market  makers.  Al- 
though not  every  firm  engages  in  all 
dealer  activit  les.  the  list  of  functions  per- 
formed is  ler  gthy. 

For  examp  le,  dealers  offer  new  securi- 
ties; provide  investors  with  a  secondary 
market  by  bi  ying,  selling,  and  taking  po- 
sitions in  se(  urities;  and  provide  invest- 
ment advice  o  clients. 

Dealers  in  3ovemment-guaranteed  se- 
curities fall  nto  three  categories:  First, 
dealers  who  engage  in  a  full  line  of  se- 
curities acti'i»^ies:  second,  dealers  who 
trade  only  in  U.S.  Government  securities, 
and  who  ma; '  be  subsidiaries  or  affiliates 
of  firms  eng  iged  in  other  securities  ac- 
tivities, and  \  iiird,  banks. 

Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  in  order  to  understand 
the  need  for  additional  legislation,  it  is 
necessary  tc  explain  the  treatment  of 
dealers  in  guaranteed  securities  under 
present  law.  Beginning  with  the  securi- 
ties themsel'es,  Ginnie  Mae  and  other 
guarrnteed  securities  are  "exempted 
securities"  tnder  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  As  jxempt  securities,  registra- 
tion statem«nts  are  not  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
prior  to  a  piblic  offering,  and  the  pro- 
spectus dehvery  requirements  under  the 
1933  act  are  i  napplicable. 

However,  mder  the  antifraud  provi- 
siOTis  of  the  securities  laws,  the  SEC  is 
authorized  o  bring  injunctive  actions 
against  any  person  who  offers  or  sells 
Ginnie  Maes  and  other  exempt  securities 
by  means  of  fraudulent  or  untrue  state- 
moits.  Then  i  are  also  criminal  penalties 

Under  the  secnnties  laws  at  present, 
brokers  and  dealers  in  nonexempt— for 
example,  corporate  and  municipal— se- 
curiUes  mus^  register  with  the  SEC  and 
satisfy  a  vatiety  of  requirements  con- 
cerning, for  example,  their  financial  re- 
8ponslbUity;,the  protection  of  customer's 
funds  and  iecurities;  and  prohibitions 
against  frau  lulent.  manipulative,  or  de- 
ceptive acUrities.  On  the  other  hand 


dealers  trading  exclusively  in  "ex- 
empted" securities,  such  as  Ginnie  Maes, 
are  not  subject  to  any  registration  re- 
quirements or  any  other  prescribed  re- 
strictions governing  their  financial  re- 
sponsibility, competence,  sales  practices, 
or  other  customer  safeguards.  Only  the 
antifraud  provisions  of  the  securities 
laws  may  be  used  to  reach  such  an  un- 
regulated dealer. 

For  those  firms  engaged  in  a  full  line 
of  seciu'ities  activities,  registration  with 
the  SEC  is  required  and  they  are  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction  as  well  as  that  of  one 
or  more  self-regulatory  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers  and  the  various  stock 
exchanges.  But  the  statutory  self-regu- 
latory organizations  cannot  fully  reach 
activities  in  "exempt '  securities.  For  ex- 
ample, the  NASD  lacks  the  authority  to 
apply  its  so-called  rules  of  fair  practice 
to  its  member's  deaimgs  in  Ginnie  Mae  or 
other  exempt  securities. 

The  next  category  of  dealers  engage 
only  in  exempted  securities,  such  as 
Ginnie  Mae  or  other  U.S.  Government 
obligations.  As  msncioned  above,  most 
of  these  firms  are  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates of  other  firms,  usually  with  similar 
names,  which  are  registered  with  the 
SEC.  However,  such  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates engaged  in  the  Government  securi- 
ties business  are  not  subject  to  net  capi- 
tal requirements,  margin  regulations,  or 
rules  relating  to  the  handling  of  cus- 
tomer accounts.  Nor  are  they  subject  to 
inspection  or  administrative  sanction  by 
any  Federal  Government  or  seH -regula- 
tory agency. 

Banks  compose  the  final  category  of 
dealers  in  Ginnie  Mae  and  other  Gov- 
ernment securities.  The  prohibitions  in 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  which  prevent 
banks  from  underwriting  and  dealing  in 
corporate  securities  do  not  extend  to  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  banks  can  and  do  deal  in  Ginnie 
Mae  securities,  among  other  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities.  As  a  result 
of  an  exclusion  from  the  statutory  defi- 
nition of  "dealer"  in  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act,  no  registration  is  required 
with  the  SEC.  Instead,  the  bank  regula- 
tory agencies  monitor  bank  dealer  ac- 
tivities as  part  of  the  overall  supervision 
and  concern  for  the  financial  condition 
of  the  institution. 

The  foregoing  liscussion  of  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  scheme  makes  clear  that 
Government  securities  are  not  issued  or 
traded  in  the  same  context  as  other  se- 
curities and  financial  instruments. 
Neither  the  Government- guaranteed  se- 
curities or  the'deaicrs  in  these  .securities 
are  subject  to  the  same  style  and  level 
of  regulation  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed in  more  traditional  securities  ac- 
tivities. Nor  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  empowered  to  regulate  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  on  Government-guaran- 
teed securities  because  its  ability  to  set 
margin  requirements  is  specifically  made 
inapplicable  to  loans  on  exempted  se- 
curities, such  as  Ginnie  Maes. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  the 
Congress  is  whether  this  marketplace, 
and  the  professionals  who  service  both 
the  issuers  and  investors,  should  now  be 
subjected  to  more  explicit  and  formal 
Federal  regulation.  Based  upon  exten- 


sive research  and  study,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  there  simply  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  Federal  regulation  of  the  dealer 
community  in  order  to  restore  a  high 
degree  of  integrity,  professionalism,  and 
investor  confidence  to  this  marketplace 
and  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  both  its 
guarantee  and  its  ability  to  market  suc- 
cessfully its  securities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  these 
concerns  which  prodded  PSA-SRI  to- 
ward self-help.  Undoubtedly,  these  were 
the  operative  considerations  which 
caused  a  variety  of  Federal  officials  to 
encourage  PSA-SRI's  efforts.  And  for 
sure,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  namely, 
the  recognition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lacks  the  expertise  to  police 
this  market:  the  fear  that  any  regula- 
tory approach  would  interfere  with  the 
natural  operations  of  the  market,  and 
further,  the  concern  that  any  regulatory 
approach  would  cause  an  inappropriate 
enlargement  of  the  Federal  Government. 

While  these  factors  are  all  important, 
I  believe  enough  time  has  now  elapsed 
and  so  much  water  has  passed  under  the 
bridge  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  can  come  without 
legislation.  I  say  this  despite  the  earnest 
efforts  of  industry  leaders  who  have  tak- 
en upon  themselves  the  very  difficult 
task  of  persuading  an  unregulated  in- 
dustry to  accept  a  more  formal  degree  of 
regulation  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  in  this 
market  are  not  confined  to  one  segment, 
nor  are  they  isolated.  They  afflict  every 
participant,  from  the  originators  of  the 
securities  to  the  investors,  large  and 
small,  individual  and  institutional.  Be- 
cause of  its  size,  its  complexity  and  the 
number  and  nature  of  its  participants, 
only  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
solution  can  successfully  protect  the 
Ginnie  Mae  and  other  vital  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  market  for  Government- 
guaranteed  securities. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant signal  leading  in  the  direction 
of  Federal  regulation  comes  from  the  in- 
dustry itself.  Earlier  this  year,  PSA-SRI 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
evaluating  "feasible  alternative  courses 
of  action  which  would  lead  to  full  im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive  self- 
regulatory  mechanism  for  mortgage- 
backed  securities  dealers,  including  al- 
ternatives that  might  be  developed  un- 
der Federal  law.  In  this  regard,  PSA-SRI 
has  commenced  the  process  of  establish- 
ing £in  open  dialog  with  the  appropri- 
ate Members  of  Congress."  The  signifi- 
cance of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
industry  itself  has  concluded  that  vol- 
untary self-regulation  alone  will  not 
bring  order  to  the  marketplace. 

The  reasons  are  numerous.  By  now, 
the  legal  and  practical  impediments  PSA 
Self -Regulation,  Inc.  has  encountered 
should  be  well  understood.  One  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  those  who  operate  on 
the  outer  limits  of  the  law  have  no  in- 
centive to  join  anv  self-regulatory  effort. 
If  they  do  join  voluntarily,  it  is  probable 
that  the  antitrust  laws  would  operate 
to  preclude  any  enforcement,  or  the  im- 
position of  any  sanctions,  against  an 
errant  member. 
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Yet,  mandatory  membership  and  en- 
forceability are  the  key  ingredients  of 
successful  self -regulation.  So  is  the  abil- 
ity to  regulate  the  economic  activities 
of  its  members,  by  either  prescribing 
margin  requirements  or  by  imposing  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  additional  and  meas- 
ured legislation  is  the  only  workable  and 
permanent  antidote  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  continue  to  plague  this  mar- 
ket. I  have  not  reached  this  conclusion 
lightly  or  easily.  It  is  based  upon  an 
extensive  survey  of  present  law,  monitor- 
ing and  evaluation  of  the  industry's  ef- 
forts at  voluntary  self-regulation,  and 
many  years  of  experience  with  the  se- 
curities laws  and  securities  regulation. 
Despite  its  earnest  efforts,  the  industry 
has  been  stymied  by  a  combination  of 
legal  and  practical  impediments.  For 
self-regulation  to  be  successful,  con- 
gressional action  is  a  prerequisite. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  create  a  statutory  frame- 
work for  meaningful  and  mandatory 
self-regulation  of  dealers  in  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities.  The  bill 
would  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  cur- 
rent statutory  structure  for  municipal 
securities,  except  in  those  cases  where 
Government-guaranteed  securities  war- 
rant different  treatment.  It  would  create 
a  regulatory  system  that  would  apply  to 
all  securities  professionals,  including 
banks,  who  trade  certain  Government 
securities. 

All  such  securities  professional  would 
be  required  to  register  with  the  SEC. 
As  is  the  case  under  current  law  for 
municipal  securities  dealers  that  are 
banks,  banks  would  be  permitted  to  reg- 
ister as  a  whole  or  as  a  separately  iden- 
tifiable department  or  division.  As 
drafted,  the  bill  would  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  registration  requirement  for 
municipal  and  Government  securities 
dealers. 

The  new  regulatory  system  would  es- 
tablish a  single  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion to  serve  as  the  primary  rulemaldng 
authority  for  the  Government-guaran- 
teed securities  markets.  Like  ail  other 
self-regulatory  bodies  created  imder  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act.  the  new  Gov- 
ernment Securities  Rulemaking  Board 
would  be  an  open  and  democratic  orga- 
nization. 

I  believe  the  historical  reasons  which 
have  persuaded  the  Congress  so  many 
times  in  the  past  to  delegate  Government 
authority  to  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  national  securities  associa- 
tions remain  valid  and  justify  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  self-regulatory  structure 
for  the  Government  securities  industry. 
Under  the  Federal  securities  laws  since 
1934,  1938,  and  1975,  self-regulation  has 
played  and  will  corfnue  to  plav  an  es- 
sential role  in  regulating  the  corporate 
securities  markets.  The  bill  would  simply 
extend  this  principle  to  the  Government 
guaranteed  securities  market. 

THE     GOVSRNMENT     SECURITnB     KtOIMAKINO 
BOARD 

The  bill  therefore  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new,  but  limited,  self-regula- 
tory organization,  designated  the  Gov- 
ernment Securities  Rulemaking  Board, 
and  delegates  responsibility  to  it  to  for- 


mulate rules  regulating  the  activities  of 
all  securities  dealers. 

The  initial  Board  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission  after  con- 
sultation with  Treasury,  the  EDIC,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
President  of  Ginnie  Mae  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  2  years  and  would  be  ex- 
pected, among  other  things,  to  adopt 
rules  governing  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  their  successors. 

This  will  insure  that  the  level  of  con- 
duct of  public  securities  dealers  will  be 
raised  to  a  highly  professional  plane 
through  ethical  standards  adopted  by  in- 
dividuals actually  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness rather  than  through  proscriptions 
imposed  by  "outsiders." 

Like  the  MSRB,  the  new  Board  would 
not  be  a  membership  organization,  nor 
would  it  have  any  inspection  or  enforce- 
ment powers:  Its  sole  function  would  be 
to  exercise  rulemaking  favor  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  public  securities  business. 
Inspection  and  enforcement  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  NASD,  the  banking 
agencies,  and  the  SEC.  This  scheme  pre- 
serves the  essential  self -regulatory  func- 
tion of  establishing  uniform  and  fair 
regulatory  standards  while  at  the  same 
time  making  maximum  use  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  existing  regulatory  authorities. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Board  would  be  self-funding 
through  the  levy  of  assessments  and  fees 
on  public  securities  dealers. 

RULEMAKING    BY    THE    GS8B 

The  Government  Securities  Rulemak- 
ing Board  would  have  primary  rulemak- 
ing authority  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  public  securities  dealers  and  trans- 
actions in  Government  securities.  The 
scope  of  the  Board's  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility would  be  defined  in  terms  of 
purposes  rather  than  subject  matters. 
The  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  Board's 
rules  would  be  expressed  affirmatively 
and  negatively.  Thus,  the  Board's  rules 
would  be  required  to  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  and  manipulative  acts 
and  practices,  to  promote  just  and  equi- 
table principles  of  trade,  to  foster  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  and  others  en- 
gaged in  regulating,  clearing,  settling, 
processing  information  with  respect  to, 
and  facilitating  transactions  in,  public 
securities,  and  to  protect  investors  and 
the  public  interest. 

Similarly,  the  Board's  rules  could  not 
be  designed  to  permit  unfair  discrimi- 
nation between  customers,  issuers,  bro- 
kers, or  dealers,  to  fix  minimum  profits  or 
rates  of  commissions,  to  regulate  mat- 
ters not  related  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Exchange  Act  or  the  administration  of 
the  Board,  or  to  impose  any  burden  on 
competition  not  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Ex- 
change Act. 

A  partial  list  of  the  areas  subject  to 
the  Board's  regulation  would  include  pre- 
vention of  fraudulent  and  manipulative 
acts  and  practices  and  protection  of  just 
and  equitable  principles  of  trade;  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  entry  into  the 
public  securities  business;  fair  dealings 
with  investors:  regulation  of  selling  and 
underwriting  practices;  creation  of  pro- 


cedures for  arbitration  of  intraindustry 
disputes:  and  determinaticm  of  the  fre- 
quency and  scope  of  inspection  of  public 
securities  dealers  by  the  bank  regulatory 
authorities  with  respect  to  banks,  and 
the  NASD  with  respect  to  securities 
firms;  suitability,  markups,  excessive 
transactions,  authorization  and  accept- 
ance of  accounts. 

ROLE    OF    THE    SEC 

The  role  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  the  proposed 
scheme  of  self-regulation  deserves  ex- 
planation. In  most  respects,  the  Com- 
mission's power  with  respect  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Securities  Rulemaking  Board 
will  be  coextensive  with  its  present 
powers  over  the  MSRB.  For  example,  the 
SEC's  direct  rulemaking  powers  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  in  public  securities 
would  be  limited  to  the  contrtri  of  fraud- 
ulent, manipulative,  and  deceptive  acts 
and  practices. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  re- 
quired and  empowered  to  review  pro- 
posed GSRB  rules  to  discharge  its  ulti- 
mate responsibility  to  insure  that  the 
Board's  rules  are  in  conformity  with  the 
public  interest  and  applicable  statutory 
standards.  The  Commission  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  alter  or  supplement 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Board.  In  this 
respect,  the  SEC's  general  powers  over 
the  Board  would  be  extensive  but  some- 
what different  than  those  the  Commis- 
sion has  over  the  other  self-regulatory 
organizations  under  the  Elxcliange  Act. 
And  the  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  perceived  self-regu- 
latory shortcoming  by  censuring  any 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  who 
had  willfully  violated  any  provision  of 
the  act.  the  rules  thereunder,  or  rules 
of  the  Board,  or  had  willfully  abused  his 
authority. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  ENrORCEKmT 

The  bill  would  follow  the  same  basic 
pattern  applicable  to  municipal  securi- 
ties by  dividing  the  responsibilities  for 
insuring  compliance  by  all  public  secu- 
rities dealers  with  applicable  Federal 
securities  laws  and  the  rules  of  the  new 
Board  between  the  self-regulatory  or- 
ganizations (such  as  the  NYSE  and  the 
NACD),  the  Commission  and  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies.  This  will  avoid  un- 
due expense  and  duplication  without 
sacrificing  the  maximum  protection  of 
investors  or  the  uniform  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws. 

In  a  number  of  respects,  however,  this 
bill  departs  from  the  existing  treatment 
of  the  MSRB  and  the  municipal  securi- 
ties market  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  First,  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  bill  are  technical  in  nature  and 
necessary  to  conform  the  new  bill  to  the 
present  law  by  consolidating  statutory 
treatment  of  business  organizations  that 
may  be  engaged  in  full  line  of  securities 
activities,  including  municipal  as  well  as 
Government  securities. 

Examples  of  this  are  the  registration 
provisions,  the  treatment  of  separately 
identifiable  departments  of  banks,  and 
the  desirability  of  coordinating  record- 
keeping and  compliance  examinations. 
Second,  some  new  provisions  must  be 
added  to  the  law  to  assure  coordination 
between   the  different  regulatory   and 
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self-reRulatoi  jr  agencies  supervising  the 
industry  and  policing  the  markets,  such 
as  between  ;he  BfSRB  and  the  new 
Board. 

Third,  in  appointing  members  to  the 
Board  the  Coi  amission  would  be  required 
to  solicit  an(  consider  the  views  of  a 
variety  of  oth  er  government  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  some  aspect  of  the  market 
operations — either  because  it  issues  the 
Federal  guarantee,  regulates  investors, 
or  regulates  dealers — to  assure  the 
broadest  and  best  possible  appointments 
to  the  Board  Fourth,  to  engage  all  in- 
terested persons  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Board,  tlie  bill  would  require  that, 
prior  to  fllinj  a  proposed  rule  with  the 
SEC,  the  Boa  -d  would  be  required  to  re- 
quest and  c(«isider  the  views  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  any  other 
Government  i  igency  that  issues  or  gx'ar- 
antees  such  securities.  Of  course,  the 
Board's  deliberations  would  f(dIow  the 
procedures  pr  jscribed  in  the  law.  Hnally. 
the  bill  woulc  expressly  permit  national 
securities  excianges  to  administer  and 
enforce  again  it  their  members  the  rules 
of  the  Goverr  ment  Securities  Rulemak- 
ing Board,  su jject  to  the  SECs  author- 
ity to  allocate  these  functions  most  ef- 
ficiently amo  ig  the  various  exchanges 
and  the  NASI ). 

Another  si|  niflcant  provision  of  the 
bill  would  exE  licitly  recognize  the  strong 
interest  of  th«  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  ma  -ket  for  Government  guar- 
anteed securi  ies.  In  recognition  of  this 
interest,  the  h  ill  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment to  obtain  information  it  con- 
siders essentia  1  for  monitoring  and  eval- 
uating the  ma  rkets  for  its  securities  on  a 
continuing  bssis  from  any  government 
guaranteed  se  :iu'ities,  broker,  dealer  and 
clearing  agen<  y. 

Such  poweis  are  necessary  to  permit 
the  Departme  nt  to  manage  and  oversee 
the  Govemmi  nt's  financing  operations, 
to  Insure  the  c  ontinued  eflBciency  and  in- 
tegrity of  th<  market  for  Government 
guaranteed  se  :urities,  and  in  general,  to 
monitor  the  I  mctioning  of  the  markets. 
Moreover,  the  bUl  would  expressly  au- 
thorize the  Ti  easury  Department  to  ob- 
tain access  t(  any  centralized  clearing 
data  base  for  use  in  developing  require- 
ments and  mc  nitoring  the  markets.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  also 
have  the  auth  irity  to  designate  the  par- 
ticular guarai  teed  securities  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  1  rovisions  of  the  Exchange 
Act  that  woul<  1  be  added  by  this  bill.  This 
recognizes  th€  Secretary's  special  inter- 
est and  obviat  !s  the  need  for  further  leg- 
islation in  the  event  and  at  such  time  as 
the  problems  witnessed  in  the  Ginnie 
Mae  market  )ccur  in  connection  with 
other  guarant  ied  securities. 

In  another  noteworthy  change  from 
present  law,  tlie  Securities  Exchange  Act 
would  be  amei  ided  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  establish  appropriate 
margin  requlr  tments  for  transactions  in 
Government  guaranteed  securities. 

Another  significant  change  in  the  bill 
concerns  the  t  -eatment  of  clearing  agen- 
cies. In  1975  following  congressional 
studies  of  the  operational  aspects  of  tlie 
securities  business,  the  Securities  Ex- 


change Act  of 


cilltate  the  de  /elopment  and  regiilatlon 


1934  was  amended  to  fa- 


of  a  nationwide  system  for  the  prompt 
and  accurate — and  economical — proc- 
essing and  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions. As  defined  in  the  Exchange  Act, 
the  term  "clearing  agency"  means  any 
person  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  in 
making  payments  or  deliveries  or  both 
in  connection  with  securities  transac- 
tions or  who  provides  facilities  for  com- 
paring data  respecting  the  terms  of  set- 
tlement of  securities  transactions. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  no  clear 
statutory  mandate  to  either  encourage 
movement  toward  a  centralized  clearing 
agency  for  Government  guaranteed  se- 
ciu-ities  or  to  empower  the  SEC  or  any 
other  agency  of  Government  to  regulate 
such  a  facility. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  would  expand  the 
SECs  authority  over  the  clearing  of 
Government  guaranteed  securities  by 
giving  it  authority  under  section  17A  of 
the  Exchange  Act  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  system  of  clear- 
ance and  settlement  for  transactions  in 
Government  giiaranteed  securities.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  presently  is  in 
existence  a  clearing  agency  for  certain 
mortgage-backed  seciu-lties.  The  MBS 
Clearing  Corp.,  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange,  began 
pilot  operation  for  GNMA  clearance  with 
nine  GNMA  broker/dealers  in  January 
1979.  The  number  of  participants  has 
since  been  expanded.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  impetus  for  MBSCC's 
creation  come  from  dealers  and  mort- 
gage bankers  to  avoid  delivery  problems 
as  well  as  to  achieve  savings  by  reducing 
the  number  of  actual  physical  settle- 
ments. While  only  GNMA  securities  are 
currently  cleared,  MBSCC  has  indicated 
that  its  future  plans  include  expanding 
its  services  to  Include  other  mortgage- 
backed  securities,  such  as  GNMA  options, 
Fannie  Maes,  Freddie  Macs,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  this  development 
because  the  creation  of  Government 
guaranteed  securities  clearing  agency 
has  been  encouraged,  particularly  for 
Ginnie  Mae's  securities.  Whether 
MBSCC  could  satisfy  the  statutory  re- 
quirements under  section  17A  for  regis- 
tration with  the  SEC,  and  whether  its 
operations  are  entirely  suitable  to  solve 
problems  involving  financial  responsibil- 
ity and  margin  maintenance  are  ques- 
tions I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  at  this 
time.  But  the  need  for  a  central  clearing 
house  in  this  market  has  been  suggested 
by  PSA  and  many  individual  firms. 

In  its  recent  rulemaking  to  take  direct 
steps  to  deter  Issuers  of  GNMA-guaran- 
teed  securities  from  engaging  in  specula- 
tive securities  trading,  GNMA  has  pro- 
posed to  require  that  every  delayed  de- 
livery contract  require  a  minimum  of 
weekly  mark  to  the  market,  and,  the  de- 
posit of  collateral  with  an  independent 
financial  institution,  in  complete  and  ac- 
curate records.  All  of  these  requirements 
represent  positive  improvements  and 
could  most  easily  and  economically  be 
administered  through  a  clearing  agency. 

Although  the  development  of  a  central 
clearing  facility  Is  Inevitable,  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  affirmatively  en- 
courage and  expedite  its  achievement. 
The  present  framework  of  the  Exchange 
Act  permits  this  although  it  will  have 


to  be  left  to  hearings  and  further  study 
for  a  determination  of  whether  this 
regulatory  scheme  is  entirely  suited  to 
the  needs  of  mortgage  bankers,  investors 
and  dealers  and  provides  the  best  hope 
for  purging  abhorrent  practices  from  the 
marketplace  or  whether  additional 
changes  in  the  law  are  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  elaborated  at 
some  length  on  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  self-regu- 
latory framework  to  be  created  by  the 
legislation.  Much  painstaking  work  has 
preceded  its  introduction  and  surely 
more  will  have  to  be  done  as  we  break 
new  regulatory  ground  involving  securi- 
ties guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  we  pro- 
ceed because  mortgage-backed  and  other 
Government  guaranteed  securities  have 
important  implications  for  economic 
efiBciency  and  for  social  policy .• 
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By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  lines  and  facilities  in  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
to  another  rail  carrier;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  this  week  over  the  Rail- 
road Transportation  Pol'cy  Act  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  crucial  role  played 
by  rail  freight  in  our  economy.  Today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
help  improve  rail  freight  transportation 
in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, where  thousands  of  jobs  depend 
on  reliable  and  eflQcient  freight  service. 
This  legislation  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  House  today  by  my  frend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Christopher  Dood 
of  Connecticut. 

Southern  New  England  has  now  had 
exactly  4  years  of  experience  with  Con- 
Rail  service.  When  ConRail  was  created 
by  the  Congress  on  April  1,  1976.  it  rep- 
resented a  considerable  public  invest- 
ment in  the  hope  that  a  single,  viable 
carrier  could  emerge  from  the  seven 
bankrupt  railroads  then  operating  in  the 
Northeast/Midwest  region.  Given  the 
tremendous  operating  problems  facing 
ConRail  since  its  inception,  all  of  which 
were  inherited,  it  is  probably  surprising 
that  ConRail  has  worked  out  as  well  as  it 
has.  Certainly  one  of  the  major  difficul- 
ties ConRail  has  had  to  contend  with  is 
the  necessity  of  operating  on  nearly  all 
of  the  branch  lines  formerly  owned  by 
the  seven  failed  railroads. 

In  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  this  situation  has  led  to 
loud  complaints  from  shippers  and  local 
government  officials  about  inadequate 
service.  ConRail's  financial  and  operat- 
ing problems  have  resulted  in  a  serious 
deterioration  in  freight  service,  and  the 
inability  to  expand  rail  service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  new  economic  development 
projects.  In  some  cases,  the  track  safety 
of  branch  lines  has  deteriorated  badly, 
and  in  other  instances,  freight  service 
has  been  suspended  for  long  periods 
because  of  ConRail's  financial  inability 
to  repair  bridges  and  upgrade  rail  lines 
to  meet  mlnlmimi  standards. 


In  my  view,  there  are  several  responses 
which  are  necessary  to  help  improve 
ConRail's  situation.  The  Railroad  Trans- 
portation Policy  Act  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  this  week  represents 
months  of  study  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  is  a  balanced  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  railroads,  shippers,  and 
the  consumer.  In  particular,  I  believe 
the  additional  rate  flexibility  provided 
by  this  legislation  will  allow  ConRail  to 
increase  revenues  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  service.  The  major  shipper  com- 
plaints from  my  State  involve  the  reli- 
ability, or  lack  of  service,  and  not  the 
cost  of  the  service.  Unless  ConRail  is 
granted  relief  from  the  heavy  hand  of 
Federal  regulation,  its  future  is  indeed 
a  bleak  one.  The  ultimate  losers  will  be 
the  industries  and  jobs  in  our  country 
which  depend  absolutely  on  freight  serv- 
ice to  keep  operating. 

In  addition  to  providing  relief  from 
regulatory  restraint  and  Increased  rate 
flexibility,  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
provide  a  better  mechanism  for  reliev- 
ing ConRail  of  branch  lines  it  is  finan- 
cially hard  pressed  to  serve.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is  an  ef- 
fort to  address  this  problem,  by  amend- 
ing the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  to  expedite  transfers  of  Con- 
Rail lines  to  other  rail  carriers,  or  to  the 
States  themselves.  Because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  single  solution  to 
a  problem  which  affects  each  of  the  re- 
gions served  by  ConRail  differently,  my 
legislation  wUl  apply  only  to  transfers 
proposed  for  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  where  rail  shippers  are 
presently  facing  especially  difficult  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  the  Congress  provided  a 
mechanism  for  rail  transfers  which,  be- 
cause of  the  complex  procedural  steps 
involved,  turned  out  to  be  essentially 
unworkable.  My  bill  will  greatly  stream- 
line this  process,  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  develop  within 
90  days  of  enactment  a  proposal  for 
transferring  ConRail  lines  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Connecticut  to  another  rail- 
road. TTie  proposal  will  Include  provi- 
sions requiring  the  acquiring  railroad  to 
purchase  all  ConRail  properties  in  the 
two  States,  and  to  agree  to  operate  rail 
service  for  a  minimum  of  5  years — with- 
out abandonments  or  Federal  operating 
subsidies. 

The  bill  allows  railroads  90  days  to  re- 
spond to  the  Secretary's  proposal  with 
bids  and  formal  offers,  followed  by  a 
150-day  review  period  for  the  Secre- 
tary—in consultation  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — to  determine  if 
any  of  the  railroads  submitting  bids 
would  provide  service  superior  to  the 
continued  operation  of  ConRa'l  in  these 
two  States.  If  affirmative  findings  are 
made  by  tiie  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  will  submit  the  se- 
lected bid  to  the  special  court  created 
by  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973,  which  must  approve  the  trans- 
fer unless  the  court  makes  a  finding  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est 

This  bill  will  provide  much  greater 
flexibility  than  presently  exists  in  the  rail 


transfer  process.  I  want  to  particularly 
stress  the  protections  which  have  been 
written  into  the  bill  to  insiu-e  that  the 
end  result  is  fair  to  all  parties,  incliul- 
ing  the  taxpayers  who  have  subsidized 
the  Federal  investment  in  ConRail.  First 
of  all,  my  bill  mandates  that  the  ac- 
quiring railroad  would  have  to  agree  to 
assume  all  existing  union  contracts  and 
labor  protectlm  agreements,  thus  en- 
suring that  no  employees  will  be  harmed 
or  displaced  by  a  transfer  of  ConRail 
lines  to  another  carrier.  Second,  as  I 
have  previously  noted,  the  transfer  can- 
not take  place  without  three  bodies — the 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  special  court— concurring  that 
the  transfer  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
will  result  in  better  service  than  would 
result  from  the  continuation  of  present 
ConRail  service. 

I  believe  the  process  set  forth  in  my 
bill,  while  it  greatly  streamlines  the  cur- 
rent procedures,  insures  that  no  trans- 
fer will  be  hastily  entered  into.  In  that 
regard,  I  would  point  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary, before  approving  any  transfer, 
must  find  that  the  acquiring  railroad 
has  the  financial  capability  to  take  over 
the  ConRail  service,  and  operate  the  ex- 
isting lines  at  a  minimum  of  5  years  with- 
out abandonments  or  Federal  operating 
subsidies.  In  turn,  the  guarantee  of  5 
years  of  service  without  Federal  (H)erat- 
Ing  subsidies  means  that  the  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  ConRail  will  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  operating 
losses  currently  sustained  by  ConRail  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Finally,  the  bill  protects  the  Federal, 
and  taxpayer.  Investment  in  ConRail  by 
insuring  that  the  acquiring  railroad 
must  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  ConRail 
lines  in  Rhode  Island  and  CcHmecticut, 
a  price  that  reflects  the  amount  of  Con- 
Rail paid  for  the  lines  when  it  took  them 
over  on  April  1,  1976.  increased  by  the 
value  of  cs^iital  contributions  made  since 
1976  to  improve  the  lines,  as  well  as  to 
take  into  account  the  inflation  which 
has  occurred  since  ConRail  was  created. 
In  short,  this  bill  is  not  a  "giveaway"  of 
any  part  of  the  very  substantial  public 
Investment  which  has  been  made  in  the 
ConRail  system  over  the  last  4  years. 

My  bill  does  represent  a  realistic  re- 
sponse to  the  conditicms  which  prevail 
today  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Coimectlcut.  conditi(»)s  which  have 
changed  for  both  ConRail  and  the  ship- 
ping public  it  serves  over  the  past  4  years. 
By  greatly  expediting  the  procedures  al- 
lowing rail  transfers  to  take  place  suc- 
cessfully, we  will  increase  the  options 
available  to  Government  officials  to  re- 
spond to  today's  conditions.  Ilie  experi- 
ences in  my  State  and  in  Coimectlcut 
over  the  past  4  years  suggest  the  need 
for  greater  flexibility  in  providing 
freight  services,  and  I  hope  my  o^eagues 
will  join  me  in  recognizing  the  need  for 
a  legislative  solution  to  a  serious  regional 
problem.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2517.  A  bill  to  rename  certain  build- 
ings of  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 


troduce legislation  to  rename  certain 
Library  of  Congress  buildings.  As  you 
know,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  In  the 
process  of  occupying  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 
Several  years  ago  the  Library  of  Congress 
Annex  was  named  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Thomas  Jefferson  Building.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  have  two  build- 
ings named  after  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  have  one  building 
known  as  the  Library  of  Congress  Build- 
ing. Because  Thomas  Jefferson  Is  really 
the  fatho-  of  the  library  of  Congress,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  main  building — 
which  is  an  architectural  ddlc^t  and 
which  symbc^izes  the  library  of  Con- 
gress— be  named  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Building.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  rename  the  1939  lAhnry 
building,  heretofore  known  as  the 
Thmnas  Jefferson  Building,  the  Library 
of  C<nigress  John  Adams  Building  in 
honor  of  our  second  Presidoit  who 
signed  on  April  24,  1800,  the  legislation 
establishing  the  Lilmiry  of  Congress  and 
the  main  building  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Thomas  Jefferson  Building.* 


By  Mr.  amsWART: 
SJ.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolutl<xi  provid- 
ing for  a  transfer  of  funds  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

TKAIfSIXK  or  SB*  rUHDB 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  joint  rescdutimi  de- 
signed to  provide  some  urgmtly  needed 
interim  relief  for  the  victims  of  Hurri- 
cane Frederic  and  other  natural  disas- 
ters around  the  country.  Passage  ot  this 
stopgap  legislation  would  have  no  budget 
Impact  whatsoever,  but  It  would  bring 
some  interim  relief  to  the  folks  in  MobUe 
and  Baldwin  Coimties  and  elsewhere  who 
have  been  devastated  by  natural  disas- 
ters. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  transfer 
of  unobligated  fimds  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  disaster  loan 
fund  to  the  fund  for  salary  and  expenses. 
T^ils  legislation  is  needed  as  a  stopgap 
measure  to  enable  SBA  to  hire  temporary 
emidoyees  to  process  applications  for 
home  and  business  disaster  loans.  Serious 
staff  shortages  have  caused  a  backlog 
of  several  months  in  the  processing  of 
disaster  loan  applications,  and  in  the 
disbursements  tor  loans  which  have  al- 
ready received  written  approval. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
legislaticm  would  not  be  needed.  How- 
ever, these  are  not  ordinary  times.  A 
combination  of  unfortunate  and  unfore- 
seeable circumstances  has  paralysed  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  disaster  relief 
efforts. 

For  the  first  time  since  Hurricane 
Agnes,  the  various  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  providing  disaster  assist- 
ance have  rvin  into  serious  budgetary 
constraints.  The  inflexibility  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  has  made  con- 
sideration of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions impossible  until  after  the  celling 
established  by  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  is  amended.  This  is  «i"»>r*»iy 
to  happen  imtil  May  15. 
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the  Record. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wfshington,  D.C.,  April  1. 1980. 
Weaves, 

Administration, 
C. 
I  am  writing  to  express  my 
over  the  current  status  of 
Administration's  dlsas- 
Ln  South  Alabama. 
Hurricane  Frederick  caused 
damage  than  any  other  natu- 
our  nation's  history.  Literally 
homes    and    businesses    were 
itroyed.    and   scores   of   com- 
incl^dlng  the  City  of  MobUe.  were 
storm's  terrible  fury.  Only 
irace  of  God  wm  the  loss  of 
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since  the  storm.  Alabamlans 
I  xtremely  hard  to  dig  them- 
.  under  it  all,  and  have  begun 
•ebulld  their  lives.  The  Small 
has    been    called 
Its  historic  mission  of  pro- 
loans   to  homes  and   busi- 
and  destroyed  by  the  storm. 
;o  know  that  we  m  Alabama 
the  efforts  your  agency 
far  under  difficult  circum- 
Vernon,  I  am  deeply 
the  slow  progress  SBA   is 
■~.  processing  and  dlsburs- 
loans.     I    recognize    the 
personnel  constraints  under 
>peratlng  and  I  am  not  asking 
miracles. 

le  President  sent  to  Congress 
I   appropriations   request  for 
n  program.  SBA's  request  for 
'"■  has  my  full  support.  How- 
Congressional  budget  cell- 
consideration  of  this  legls- 
15.  1980.  I  enlist  your  sup- 
"  Immediate  and  temporary 
until  that  supplemental 
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Introduced  leplslation  to  pro- 
Business  Administration  with 
sli^ply  transfer  $io  mUHon  from 
fund  to  the  salary  and  ex- 
disaster  loan  makintf.  Con- 
Edwards  has  Introduced  com- 
n  in  the  House.  Passage  of 
would    shorten    by    several 
waging  time  for  all  disaster  loan 
you  to  exert  your  full  in- 
the  Administration  to  obtain 
support  for  swift  passage  of 


nge 


despite  conflicting  accounts 

r  staff  by  SBA  central  <^ce 

Bl  mlngham  staff,  I  understand 

options  are  available  to  you 

provide  some  immediate  relief  to 

-  Counties.  As  the  Ad- 


Bt  Idwln 


mlnlstrator,  I  urge  you  to  personally  explore 
all  of  these  means.  Including  hiring  tempo- 
rary employees  under  the  Schediile  A  author- 
ity, using  additional  overtime  where  advis- 
able, and  temporarily  transferring  permanent 
employees  within  Region  4  to  Mobile. 

I  win  be  In  touch  with  you  within  the 
next  forty-eight  boiirs  to  discuss  these  and 
other  measures.  Thank   you   for   your  con- 
tinued cooperation  and  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Stewart, 

U.S.  Senator.0 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.    100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pack  wood,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  100, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  for  reforestation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1647 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1647,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  commission  to  gather  facts  to 
determine  whether  any  wrong  was  com- 
m-.tted  against  those  American  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens  affected 
by  Executive  Order  9066,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    1858 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1858,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  of  that  title  are  the  exclusive 
remedy  in  medical  malpractice  actions 
and  proceedings  result  ng  from  federally 
authorized  National  Guard  training  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1942 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1942, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2089,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  to  provide  that, 
with  respect  to  the  amendments  allow- 
ing the  investment  tax  credit  for  single 
purpose  agricultural  or  horticultural 
structures,  credit  or  refund  shall  be  al- 
lowed without  regard  to  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  certain  taxable  years  to 
which  such  amendments  apply. 

S.  2176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcdh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2176,  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  XVH  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  clinical  social  work  services  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits program  and  the  medicaid  program. 

S.  2226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borbn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2226,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954  to  increase  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  heads  of  households  the  same 
level  as  that  for  married  individuals  fil- 
ing a  joint  return. 


S.  2232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2232,  a  bill  to  amend  section  2382  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt 
contracts  of  $1,000,000  or  less. 

S.  2239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2239,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  incentive  stock  options. 

S.  2308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2308,  a  bill  to  amend  section  2003  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  assignment  of  clerical  or  secre- 
tarial employees  to  assist  veterans'  em- 
ployment representatives  assigned  to  the 
States  under  such  section. 

S.  2379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2379,  a  bill  to  encourage 
exports  by  facilitating  the  formation  and 
operation  of  export  trading  companies 
and  the  expansion  of  export  trade  serv- 
ices generally. 

S.    243S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2435,  a 
bill  to  rescind  certain  appropriations 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  furniture 
by  Federal  departments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2501 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2501,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  provisions 
for  medical  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  make  permanent  the  existing  spe- 
cial pay  provisions  for  other  health  pro- 
fessionals in  the  uniformed  services. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119, 
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a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  to 
erect  a  memorial. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTtON    152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  21 
through  27,  1980,  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week." 

SENATE   CONCURRENT    RESOLTTTION    81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  81,  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  against  wage 
and  price  controls. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    3  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressier,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  372,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  elderly  in  rural  areas. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  382,  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  wage  and  price  controls. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Stewart)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  392, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  im- 
mediately take  steps  to  reduce  interest 
rates. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1682 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1682  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1722,  a  bill  to  codify,  re- 
vise, and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1687  proposed  to  S.  1946,  a  bill  to  reform 
the  economic  resolution  of  railroads,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.  RES.  399 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  RESO- 
LUTION WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
CONTINUED  NEED  FOR  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 


S.  Res.  399 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  foreign  oil  supplies  for  nearly  half  of 
Its  daily  petroleum  needs; 

Whereas,  United  States  oil  imports  are 
subject  to  arbitrary  price  increases  and  sud- 
den supply  disruptions  by  foreign  producers; 

Whereas,  any  significant  reduction  In 
United  States  petroleum  consumption  con- 
'  tributes  to  a  more  stable  international  oil 
market,  improves  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments,  strengthens  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  reduces  domestic  Inflation; 

Whereas,  a  building  temperature  restric- 
tions program  has  been  Implemented  since 
July  16,  1979,  and  is  scheduled  to  terminate 
on  April  16,  1980; 

Whereas,  such  restrictions  are  the  only 
existing  mandatory  Federal  energy  conser- 
vation program  presently  in  existence:  and 

Whereas,  continuation  of  building  tem- 
perature restrictions  will  have  substantial 
energy  conservation  effects  as  well  as  con- 
tribute to  a  consistent  and  sound  energy 
policy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  continued  energy  conservation  by 
all  Americans  is  vital  to  energy  independ- 
ence and  to  the  national  security. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  present  condition  of  the 
world  oil  market  is  such  that  a  severe  en- 
ergy supply  interruption  is  imminent  and 
warrants  the  continuation  of  mandatory  en- 
ergy conservation  measures,  specifically  the 
building   temperature   restrictions  measure. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  extend  the  build- 
ing temperature  restrictions  program  beyond 
the  April  16,  1980,  termination  date. 

EXTENSION   OF   MANDATORY   BUILDINC  TEMPERA- 
TURE RESTRICTIONS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
emergency  building  temperature  restric- 
tions program  authorized  under  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  and 
implemented  July  16  of  last  year  will 
expire  the  16th  of  this  month.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  President  can 
extend  the  mandated  restrictions  for  an 
additional  9 -month  period  upon  his  find- 
ing that  the  imminent  energy  shortage 
which  inspired  the  provision  is  a  contin- 
uing threat. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to 
make  the  finding  and  order  the  exten- 
sion. It  is  my  understanding  that  he  does 
not  presently  intend  to  do  this,  although 
the  administration  has  included  the 
building  temperature  restrictions  in  the 
standby  Federal  emergency  energy  con- 
servation plan. 

I  recognize  certain  semantical  difficul- 
ties in  this  provision.  Obviously,  the  word 
"imminent"  has  a  terminal  connotation. 
Our  energy  shortage  cannot  be  immi- 
nent indefinitely.  It  is  there  or  it  is  not. 
Similarly,  the  word  "emergency"  sug- 
gests an  urgent  circumstance  and  a  spe- 
cific point  in  time.  Emergencies  are  not 
protracted. 

Unfortunately,  the  building  tempera- 
ture restrictions  provision  is  a  potential 
victim  of  these  semantical  constraints. 
An  impression  is  left  that  if  we  do  not 
have  a  measurable  shortage  or  a  defin- 
able emergency,  we  have  no  need  of  con- 
serving energy.  That  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

We  do  have  an  energy  emergency  in 
this  country  and  we  all  know  it.  I  might 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  a  considerable 


part  of  that  emergency  consists  in  the 
fact  that  most  Americans  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge its  existence.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  our  efforts  to  persuade 
them  of  it  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
the  task. 

With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  this  resolution  con- 
veying to  the  President  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  emergency  building  tem- 
perature restrictions  be  extended  for  an 
additional  9  months.  My  hope  is  that 
we  might  ultimately  decide  to  make  these 
restrictions  permanent,  but  that  is  a 
battle  for  another  day. 

For  the  present,  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  these  restrictions  are  the 
only  mandatory  conservation  measures 
levied  by  the  Federal  Government.  To 
abandon  even  this.  It  seems  to  me,  is  to 
send  to  the  American  people  a  very 
wrong  signal  about  our  energy  circum- 
stances, and  their  civic  obligation  in 
those  circumstances. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  measure  which 
offers  us  the  opportunity  of  saving  in 
excess  of  a  half  million  barrels  of  oil  or 
an  equivalency  thereof,  with  minimal  in- 
convenience and  discomfort  to  our  peo- 
ple should  have  been  administered  in  as 
cavalier  a  fashion  as  this  one  has  for  the 
past  9  months.  The  Department  of  En- 
ergy either  does  not  know  or  will  not  say 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the  building 
temperature  restrictions  to  date.  Possibly 
they  have  been  exempted  from  the  draft 
into  the  President's  moral  equivalent  of 
war.  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  know  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Congress  which  passed  the  law  are  not  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  I  would 
doubt  that  the  executive  branch  is  in 
compliance.  These  facts  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  why  our  enforce- 
ment efforts  nationally  have  been  so 
feeble.  Possibly  we  salvage  some  self- 
respect  from  reasoning  that,  while  we 
are  lawbreakers,  at  least  we  are  not 
hypocritical  lawbreakers.  We  do  not  obey 
our  own  law.  and  we  do  not  demand  that 
others  obey  it. 

Lowered  expectations  for  public  pro- 
bity accommodate  all  this  very  nicely  and 
we  are  metamorphosing  from  a  nation  of 
laws  into  a  fool's  paradise.  In  the  matter 
of  energy,  we  already  live  In  a  fool's 
paradise,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  will 
end  in  the  early  years  of  this  decade.  We 
will,  of  necessity,  have  rigid,  full  en- 
forced energy  conservation;  we  will  have 
energy  rationing  and  so  forth. 

We  may  well  find  ourselves  rationing 
fuel  for  buildings,  and  this  will  achieve 
what  we  have  not  tried  to  achieve  under 
the  present  program.  That  is  the  future 
we  face,  and  we  face  it  because  of  present 
neglect. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Senate  for  this  resoluti(»i  as  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  this  body 
is  serious  about  energy  conservation,  and 
is  determined  that  the  American  people 
understand  our  seriousness.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  leadership.  We  are  limited 
in  what  we  can  do.  But  we  do  have  an 
initiative,  smd  within  that  initiative,  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can.* 
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state  pipelines  have  been  paying  up  to 
the  pnce  of  No.  6  hlgh-suliur  residual 
fuel  oil  for  natural  gas  since  January  1. 

The  decision  to  use  the  price  of  No.  6 
hlgh-sulfiu'  residual  fuel  oil  for  the  al- 
ternate fuel  price  ceiling  was  one  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Congress.  FERC  sent  us  a 
proposal  to  use  the  No.  6  price  as  the 
price  cap  last  fall;  that  proposal  was' 
subject  to  review  and  veto  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  proposal  didn't  even  generate  a  re- 
quest for  hearings  and  it  went  into  ef- 
fect essentially  without  opposition. 

The  second  phase  of  incremental  pric- 
ing required  by  the  statute  requires  the 
FERC  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  incre- 
mental pricing  program.  The  proposed 
expansion  is  being  developed  by  FERC  at 
the  present  time ;  it  will  be  submitted  for 
congressional  review  by  May  9,  1980.  If 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  passes  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  proposal, 
FERC  may  submit  another  expansion 
proposal  any  time  during  the  next  2 
years. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
so-called  phase  II  rule  in  mid-May  soon 
after  it  is  submitted.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  it  will  receive  a  fair, 
impartial  review. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  pur- 
poses of  incremental  pricing.  We  wanted 
to  shield  residential  and  small  commer- 
cial users  from  the  worst  of  the  in- 
creased prices  allowed  imder  the  NGPA. 
Even  with  that  protection,  the  price 
has  gone  up  over  50  percent. 

Even  if  the  phase  n  incremental  pric- 
ing proposal  is  approved,  the  price  of 
gas  to  incrementally  priced  industrial 
users  will  still  be  less  than  the  delivered 
price  of  gas  to  virtually  all  residential 
users.  Let  me  repeat  that.  Even  with 
incremental  pricing,  industrial  users  will 
still  pay  less  for  their  gas  than  will  resi- 
dential users. 

I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  con- 
tained incremental  pricing  provisions 
when  they  were  passed  in  1977.  Quite 
frankly,  I  doubt  that  the  Senate  would 
have  passed  natural  gas  price  deregu- 
lation unless  it  had  been  coupled  with 
incremental  pricing. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  want  my  colleagues  and 
those  pipelines  and  industrial  users  who 
advocate  repeal  of  incremental  pricing 
to  be  on  notice  that  if  they  pursue  their 
present  course,  I  will  feel  compelled  to 
pursue  the  basic  issue  of  regulation  ver- 
sus deregulation. 

The  Natiu-al  Gas  Policy  Act  appears 
to  be  working.  The  Energy  Information 
Administration  reported  last  month  that 
the  number  of  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment well  completions  increased 
12.3  percent  in  1979  when  compared  with 
1978.  The  number  of  gas  well  comple- 
tions in  1979  was  higher  than  in  any 
year  since  1973.  We  do  not  know  yet 
how  much  new  natural  gas  was  discov- 
ered in  1979  because  the  statistics  have 
not  been  compiled.  But  the  number  of 
active  rotary  rigs  has  been  setting  rec- 
ords for  the  last  few  weeks.  The  active 


rig  count  for  the  third  week  of  March 
was  2,669 — a  23-year  high — and  is  up 
703  rigs,  or  35.8  percent,  from  the  same 
week  last  year.  All  the  signs  are  hope- 
ful. 

I  hope  that  we  will  let  the  act  con- 
tinue to  work  without  introducing  a 
new  period  of  divisiveness  and  imcer- 
tainty.  Certainly  pursuing  amendments 
to  the  NGPA  at  this  time  is  not  in  the 
Nation's  best  Interest.  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  all  amendments  and  will  not 
pursue  the  one  I  am  submitting  today 
unless  I  am  forced  to  do  so.* 


April  1,  1980 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ATTAIBS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  will  hold  a  mark-up 
on  S.  262,  the  Reform  of  Federal  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1979,  Thursday,  April  3, 
1980  in  room  3302  Dlrksen  Building,  at 
9:15ajn.* 

COMMTrm  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AITAIRS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  2458,  to  extend  the  reorganization  au- 
thority of  the  President" under  chapter  9 
of  title  5,  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  1980, 
beginning  at  9:15  a.m.  The  room  will  be 
announced  later. 

Harrison  Wellford,  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Reorganization  and 
Management  of  the  Oflflce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  will  testify  on  Ijehalf 
of  the  administration.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AITAIRS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  aimoimce  that  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a 
day  of  hearings  on  S.  1010,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  jAvrrs  and  myself  that 
would  establish  a  Commission  on  the  In- 
ternational Application  of  the  U.S.  Anti- 
trust Laws.  The  hear'nes  will  be  held  on 
Thursdav.  April  3.  1980.  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUding.* 


AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    NUTHI'I'lON 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Nutrition 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition  and  Forestry  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  1651,  Department  of  Agriculture's  Nu- 
trition Labeling  and  Information  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SX7BCOMMITTXE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to 
hold  hearings  on  8.  2332,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982  civilian  programs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMPROVINO  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  approved  last  year  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, it  decided  to  transfer  the  over- 
seas dependents  schools  from  the 
Defense  Department  to  the  Education 
Department. 

"This  is  an  important  public  school  sys- 
tem, encompassing  some  277  schools  in 
23  foreign  countries.  More  than  140,000 
American  students  attend  the  schools, 
which  makes  it  the  12th  largest  public 
school  system  of  the  United  States. 

We  responded  to  the  strongly  stated 
concerns  of  the  overseas  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  students  that  their  schools 
needed  much  improvement,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  reverse  the  schools'  long 
history  of  neglect  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. They  rlghtfuUy  felt  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  enough  to 
worry  about  in  maintaining  the  national 
defense,  without  having  also  to  try  to 
run  a  public  school  system. 

Even  more  important,  the  overseas 
parents  have  long  been  frustrated  by  the 
closed  system  of  administration  of  the 
schools.  The  dependents  schools  are  run 
totally  by  one  person,  a  Director.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  floor  debate  on  this 
transfer  last  year,  this  structure  in  DOD 
nms  directly  counter  to  the  American 
tradition  of  governing  public  education 
through  boards  of  education  made  up  of 
educators,  parents,  and  students. 

In  writing  the  character  of  the  new 
Department  of  Education,  Congress 
made  clear  its  commitment  to  local  con- 
trol of  education,  and  especially  to  in- 
creased parent  and  citizen  involvement. 
The  overseas  educators,  parents,  and 
students  wanted  very  much  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Cabinet  Department  that  was  to 
be  concerned  exclusively  with  education 
and  with  increasing  public  participation 
in  Federal  education  programs. 

On  May  7  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  ofHcially  inaugurated  in  cere- 
monies at  the  White  House  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  However,  the  dependents 
schools  are  not  expected  to  be  transferred 
until  sometime  in  the  fall  of  1981  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  flexibility  to 
"phase-in"  the  schools  over  a  3-year 
period.  We  recognized  that  the  transfer 
of  the  school  system  would  need  careful, 
methodical  study  In  order  lo  prevent  dis- 
niption  in  the  school's  operation.  The 
Secretary  of  Education  is  required  to 
transmit  a  comprehensive  plan  of  trans- 
fer to  C<Higress  within  1  year.  In  prepar- 
ing this  plan,  I  believe  it  is  Important 
for  the  Secretary  and  her  staff  to  consult 
extensively  with  members  of  our  over- 
seas communities  on  the  many  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  operation 
"i^the  administration  of  the  schools. 

■nie  Department  of  Education  staff  has 
been  working  diligently  with  Department 
of  Defense  personnel  on  the  transfer  of 
the  dependents  schools.  I  fuUy  expect  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  give  its  com- 


plete coopa«tl(Hi  in  making  the  transfer 
a  smooth  one. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  closely  watching  the  transiticm 
phase  of  the  new  Education  Department. 
We  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
transfer  of  the  overseas  schools  and  will 
continue  in  the  future  to  exercise  our 
oversight  role. 

Particularly,  the  committee  will  care- 
fully monitor  the  progress  of  the  new 
Department  in  increasing  parent  and 
citizen  involvement  in  the  schocds,  as  di- 
rected by  the  law  establishing  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems and  challenges  ahead  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  overseas 
dependents  schools.  In  the  last  10  years. 
Congress  has  ordered  many  changes  in 
the  school  system,  but  there  are  still 
many  improvements  to  be  made. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  series  of  thought- 
ful articles  on  the  state  of  the  depend- 
ents schools,  written  by  Army  Times  re- 
porter Richard  C.  Barnard,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Europe  Schools  Oetting  Higher  MA»g«i 

(The  followbig  examination  of  dependents 
schools  In  Europe — the  first  of  a  series — was 
made  by  Times  reporter  Richard  Barnard, 
who  has  written  extensively  about  the  sys- 
tem.) 

Jimmy  Schmltz,  10,  a  fifth-grade  student 
at  Naples  Elementary  School  No.  2,  strug- 
gled with  his  essay. 

"Mrs.  Larson  doesn't  like  us  to  start  a 
story  with.  'Once  upon  a  time,'  or  'It  was  a 
dark,  night',"  Jimmy  said. 

"It's  got  to  have  more  action,  you  know? 
You  have  to  kind  of  make  a  picture  with 
words,"  said  Jimmy.  "And  If  she  doesn't  like 
it,  you  have  to  look  at  your  story  and  shove 
In  some  stuff  that's  better." 

Jimmy  and  his  26  classmates  usually  have 
a  story  in  progress.  They  write  about  10  es- 
says a  year,  more  than  some  high  school 
students. 

"I  like  to  work  with  creative  writing."  said 
Jimmy's  teacher,  Alice  Larson.  "It  helps  the 
children  with  so  many  skills — reading  and 
vocabulary,  for  instance.  It's  something  they 
can  do,  and  that  increases  their  confidence." 

During  the  school  year.  Larson  carefully 
charts  Jimmy's  progress.  In  September,  she 
gave  her  students  13  brief  tests  to  spot  weak- 
nesses in  their  English  and  math  skills. 

Jimmy  and  the  others  are  regularly  tested, 
and  Larson  works  on  those  weaknesses 
throughout  the  year. 

The  students'  stories  and  accompanying 
drawings  are  tacked  on  her  classroom  walls. 
Many  of  her  students  read  their  stories  to 
the  school's  first  and  second  graders. 

Jimmy  is  one  of  the  106.000  students  who 
attend  the  Department  of  Defense  Depend- 
ents Etchools  operated  in  Europe  primarUy 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  American  mlU- 
tary  people. 

He  uses  the  latest  texts  in  language  arts, 
history  and  social  science.  New  science  books 
and  laboratory  kits  are  expected  in  the 
school  before  March. 

If  Jimmy  or  his  classmates  need  special 
help,  they  wUl  be  seen  by  one  of  the  school's 
six  specialists  in  reading,  learning  dlsabUl- 
tles,  speech  and  hearing. 

In  May,  thousands  of  students  in  the  over- 
seas schools  will  take  a  battery  of  achieve- 
ment tests  in  language  arts,  reading,  math 
and  social  science.  The  essay  exams  of  a 
sampling  of  students  will  be  evaluated  by  a 
national  educational  organization.  DoDOS 
officials  use  the  results  to  gauge  the  effective- 
neu  of  their  educational  programa. 


Jimmy  Schmltz  is  a  bright  student,  and 
Alice  Larson  Is  considered  one  of  the  best 
tea<a»er8  in  the  Naples  American  military 
cocnmunlty,  aooordlng  to  her  principal  Vic- 
toria nioaa. 

But  the  Bupx>ort  that  students  and  teacb- 
ers  now  receive  from  the  DoDDS  ayatem  U 
new.  After  three  years  of  effort  and  mlUlons 
of  dollar*  spent,  DoDDS  officials  have  cr«at«d 
an  environment  that  enoouragea  good  teach- 
ing. 

They  have  restructured  academic  programs, 
adopted  a  regular  series  of  achievement  tests 
reduoed  the  number  of  mid-level  admin- 
istrators by  38  percent,  and  given  princi- 
pals more  authority  to  run  their  own  schools 
The  schools  have  spent  $10.5  mllUon  since 
1977  to  replace  sadly  outdated  texts. 

Edward  Schulze.  president  of  the  Kuio- 
pean  Parents.  Teachers  and  Students  Aaso- 
cUtion.  said.  "People  are  generally  satlafled 
with  what  Is  going  on  in  the  classrowiM. 
The  quality  of  Instruction  Isnt  the  hot  issue 
It  was  a  few  years  ago.  Tbtn  are  local  prob- 
lems but,  overaU,  people  are  not  ootnplatn- 
ing." 

That  la  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation 
whl<di  existed  three  years  ago.  During  its 
1976  convention,  the  PT8A  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  overhaul  of  the  school 
system's  academic  programs,  sajrlng  its  un- 
structiued,  poorly  planned  courses  "can  be 
detrimental"  to  the  education  of  military 
chlldroi. 

A  1976  Army  Times  series  of  articles  con- 
cluded that  the  DoDDS  system  in  Europe  was 
characterized  by  poor  tii'^i\»Tn\r,  planning, 
outdated  texts.  lack  of  suppUes  and  a  spo- 
radic testing  program. 

Interviews  with  more  than  180  teachers, 
parents  and  administrators  at  that  time  in- 
dicated that  the  faUure  of  school  adminis- 
trators to  plan  and  evaluate  their  academic 
programs  adversely  affected  the  educaUonal 
growth  of  mUltary  chUdren. 

Many  teachers  and  students  were  left  to 
do  their  own  thing  in  the  claMitxxM,  with 
decidedly  mixed  results.  For  example,  the 
DoDDS  system  in  Europe  had  no  elementary 
science  program.  Some  teachers  designed 
their  own.  Others  ignored  the  subject. 

In  interviews  three  years  ago,  doaens  of 
teachers  complained  about  the  lack  of  struc- 
ture and  continuity  in  curriculum  planning. 
"In  teaching,  you've  got  to  present  the  mate- 
rial in  sequence."  said  a  fifth-grade  teacher 
at  Frankfurt  Elementary  No.  1.  "In  Ameri- 
can history,  we  teach  the  same  thing  in  the 
fifth  grade  as  we  do  in  the  sixth  grade." 

Critics  said  many  students  avoided  diffi- 
cult courses  and  skipped  from  course  to 
course  with  little  forethought,  missing  much 
of  the  instruction  they  needed. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  academic  program 
of  the  dependents  schools  in  Burope  was 
given  scathing  evaluations  by  the  Army 
Audit  Agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  AAA  said  some  programs  were  ineffec- 
tive becatise  of  a  lack  of  management  over- 
sight. 

Parents  were  alarmed.  They  wantad  more 
basics,  more  writing,  more  structure  In  the 
classroom. 

Today,  many  In  Burope  say  the  DoDDS 
schools  have  Improved.  Lt.  Oen.  Julius 
Becton,  commander  of  VI  Corps,  told  Army 
Timet  that  most  mUltary  children  receive  a 
top-quality  education  In  the  overseas 
schools. 

Betty  Nichols,  language  arts  coordinator 
for  70  schools  In  north  Germany,  said. 
"Things  have  gotten  a  lot  better.  We  have 
more  teacher  training.  Teachers  review  the 
curriculum  at  least  every  five  years.  The 
books  and  supplies  going  into  the  schools 
are  very  good  for  morale.  Doeens  of  teachers 
have  attended  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project, 
a  course  to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach 
writing." 
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Some  say  ;  urther  Improvements  are  needed 
In  the  echo  )ls.  Parents  and  teachers  com- 
plain of  o^  ercrowded  classrooms  and  an 
unfair  dlstr  butlon  of  counselors  and  key 
learning  spe  :iali8ts. 

"We  also  need  a  richer  Academic  pro- 
gram." said  Col.  Leonard  Harmon,  director 
of  Army  Con  imtmlty  Services  In  Europe.  "We 
need  advano  td  physics  and  advanced  French. 
Most  of  the  schools  here  don't  offer  those 
types  of  cot)  rses." 

In  some  1  jcatlons,  parents  still  complain 
about  the  li  structlon  their  children  receive. 
The  mother  of  three  children  in  Bamberg 
Elementary;  Tunlor  High  School  said,  "What 
you  get  her(  is  a  third-rate  education  and 
I'm  sick  of  i ;.  My  husband  has  been  ordered 
back  to  the  States  and  I  can't  wait  to  get 
my  children  out  of  here." 

The  depei  dents  school  system  in  Europe 
has  been  in  existence  for  33  years.  For  most 
of  those  yeai  s,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
each  operat*  d  the  schools  on  their  bases. 

In  1968.  th  i  268  dependents  schools  around 
the  globe  we  re  consolidated  into  three  seml- 
Independent  school  districts.  The  Air  Force 
took  respona  bility  for  schools  in  the  Pacific, 
the  Navy  for  schools  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Army  took  a  ^er  schools  in  Europe. 

Congress  ceated  a  unified  school  system  in 
1976  under  t  le  direction  of  Dr.  Anthony  Car- 
dlnale.  now  <  irector  of  DoDDs. 

Today.  Do]  >D8  has  a  budget  of  $301  million. 
140,000  stud(  nts  and  277  schools  In  23  coun- 
tries. It  ran:  s  in  size  among  the  IS  largest 
U.S.  public  s<  hool  systems. 

How  does  t  rank  in  quality?  To  find  out. 
Army  Times  visited  11  schools  in  Germany 
and  Italy  thi  s  fall  and  interviewed  about  110 
educators,  s  udents  and  parents  in  Europe 
and  in  Wash  ngton. 

Many  of  hose  interviewed  believe  that, 
with  some  e:  ceptlons.  the  DoDDS  schools  in 
Europe  are  comparable  to  better  public 
schools  in  th  ;  U.S. 

For  examp  e.  the  dozens  of  1976  complaints 
about  the  la(  k  of  structure  and  continuity  in 
the  schools'  academic  programs  stemmed 
from  the  scl  ool  system's  lack  of  curriculum 
objectives — g  >neral  lists  of  topics  in  each 
subject  area  x)  be  covered  at  each  grade  level. 

DoDDS  no  u  has  curriculum  objectives  in 
every  subjec  .  as  a  result  of  a  five-year  plan 
established  i  hortly  after  Cardinale  became 
DoDDS  direc  x>r. 

For  examp  le.  one  of  the  59  general  objec- 
tives in  flft  1 -grade  math  is  that  children 
should  be  at  le  to  determine  the  circumfer- 
ence and  are  i  of  circles. 

Ninth-grac  e  English  students  should  be 
able  to  write  sentences  and  paragraphs  using 
narration.  d<  scription  and  exposition. 

Using  thei  e  general  objectives  as  a  base, 
each  faculty  Is  supposed  to  write  Its  own  spe- 
cialized lear]  ilng  goals.  Teachers  then  select 
a  new  text  w  hlch  they  feel  covers  the  goal  in 
a  manner  be  it  suited  to  their  students. 

Dee  Ollbei  t.  head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  Wu  zburg  High  School,  said.  "Writ- 
ing a  currlcu  lum  plan  is  a  lot  of  work.  Teach- 
ers don't  lik  !  doing  it.  But  it  sure  helps  you 
stay  organlz  ;d.  You  have  more  confidence. 
You  feel  suie  about  yourself  as  a  teacher.  ' 

Wurzburg  High's  English  faculty  recently 
completed  a  year-long  review  of  its  course 
offerings  ant   made  substantial  changes. 

At  Heldellerg  High  School,  teachers  pre- 
pared specia  Ized  objectives  for  each  course 
based  on  th  e  DoDDS  curriculum  plan.  "It 
w^  a  year-li  mg  project."  said  Prank  Alt,  the 
school  prlnc  pal. 

Pat  Angel  >,  chairman  of  the  currlcuh'm 
development  committee  at  Naples  Elemen- 
tary School  1o.  2.  meets  almost  every  after- 
noon with  teachers.  Since  1977,  her  school 
has  adopted  new  reading,  history  and  social 
studies  prog^ms. 

"DoDDS  U  finally  getting  organized."  An- 
gelo  said.  "C  ur  materials  are  being  renewed. 
A  lot  of  wh  it  we  bAd  wa«  way  out  of  date. 


Texts  published  in  the  1950s  don't  have  much 
meinlng  for  our  kids." 

Dick  Skliuier.  an  assistant  principal  of 
Ramsteln  Elementary  School,  said  the 
DoDDS  curriculum  plan  "is  one  of  the  best 
things  that's  happened  around  here.  When 
you  talk  to  a  teacher  or  somebody  from  the 
district  office,  you're  dealing  with  a  single 
course  structure." 

Another  advantage  is  that  science  will  not 
be  ignored  as  was  once  the  case  in  many 
elementary  classrooms. 

This  year,  DoDDS  will  spend  more  than  91 
million  on  new  elementary  science  programs, 
including  texts  and  laboratory  materials  "so 
the  kids  cam  do  simple  experiments  in  class. 
We  don't  want  them  to  Just  sit  around  and 
read  books."  said  Kent  Bossier,  a  science 
coordinator  in  Germany. 

Even  long-time  critics  of  the  school  sys- 
tem grudgingly  admit  that  the  academic 
programs  have  improved.  A  faculty  member 
in  Wurzburg  who  has  talked  with  Times  over 
the  years  said.  "We've  always  had  some  excel- 
lent teachers  and  excellent  schools.  We  have 
incompetents.  We  have  some  lousy  schools. 
The  result  of  what's  been  done  recently  Is 
that  our  overall  standard  will  be  higher." 

There  are  exceptions,  however.  Several 
parents  and  teachers  said  the  academic  pro- 
grams at  Bamberg  Elementary/Junior  High 
School  and  Wurzburg  EHementary  School  are 
ineffective. 

A  specialist  at  Bamberg  said,  "No  one  plans 
the  curriculum  here.  It's  left  up  to  the  in- 
dividual teacher.  "Much  of  the  teaching  Is 
not  reinforced"  from  year  to  year,  the  spe- 
cialist said. 

"In  reading  instruction  there  are  some 
basic  skills  that  should  be  constantly  re- 
peated. Here,  too  many  things  are  left  out." 

Other  teachers  said  the  faculty  rarely 
meets  to  discuss  what  is  being  taught — an 
indication  there  is  little  coordination  of 
learning  goals  across  grade  levels  or  from 
grade  to  grade. 

Robert  S.  Stephen.  Bamberg's  principal  for 
the  last  seven  years,  said  he  had  not  asked 
teachers  to  prepare  course  outlines  or  simple 
"lists  of  learning  goals  for  their  individual 
classes.  Some  teachers  prepare  them  on  their 
own  initiative,  but  Stephen  does  not  routine- 
ly review  them. 

Stephen  said  he  has  been  "too  busy"  to 
direct  academic  planning  in  bis  school.  In- 
stead, he  handles  building  management  and 
labor  problems. 

Does  Bamberg  use  the  general  curriculum 
objectives  developed  in  Cardinale's  office? 
"Well,  we  look  at  them,  is  all."  Stephen  said. 
"We  received  some  charts  (of  learning  goals) 
from  headquarters  and  hung  them  up  for 
teachers  to  see." 

In  a  recent  evaluation  of  Wurzburg  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools  (which  accredits 
public  schools  in  the  States)  concluded  that 
the  school's  academic  program  "Is  only 
minimally  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  pupils." 

The  reason,  said  NCA,  is  that  "the  principal 
has  devoted  so  much  time  to  building  man- 
agement that  there  has  been  little  instruc- 
tional leadership  in  the  school  .  .  .  her  In- 
volvement in  curriculum  leadership  has  been 
minimal." 

Army  Lt.  Col.  Roger  Lee,  the  school's  PT8A 
president,  said.  "We  need  better  communica- 
tion between  grade  levels  so  that  the  sec- 
ond grade  isn't  teaching  what  the  third  grade 
is  teaching.  My  daughter  reads  a  book  in 
the  fourth  grade  that  she  read  in  the  third." 

The  program  at  Wurzburg  Elementary 
School  is  particularly  vexing  because  parents 
and  teachers  there  were  making  the  same 
complaints  years  ago.  "The  curriculum  here 
is  based  on  nothing  .  .  .  we're  not  taking 
the  child  one  more  step  at  each  grade  level. " 
a  fourth-grade  teacher  said  in  1976. 


Assistant  principals  at  Bamberg  and  Wurz- 
burg Elementary  Schools  said  curriculum 
planning  had  suffered  because  of  a  DoDDS 
policy  against  ordering  teachers  to  work  after 
school  hours  without  pay.  "That's  when  our 
(curriculum  development)  committee  used 
to  meet,"  said  one. 

Other  schools  deal  with  the  same  policy. 
Victoria  Fllosa,  principal  of  Naples  Elemen- 
tary School  No.  2,  said.  "The  teachers  work 
a  half  hour  after  school.  It's  in  their  con- 
tracts. That's  when  we  hold  faculty  conunit- 
tee  meetings." 

The  faculty  and  principals  at  Hainerberg 
Elementary  School  in  Weisbaden  cooperate 
to  solve  the  problem.  Teachers  arrive  at 
work  15  minutes  early  each  day,  thus  ac- 
cumulating five  hours  of  extra  classtlme  each 
month. 

Classes  are  released  early  twice  a  month. 
"But  we  don't  take  the  afternoon  off."  said 
Dr.  Lee  Sunada.  the  school  principal.  "We  use 
that  time  to  plan  the  curriculum,  meet  with 
specialists,  hold  faculty  meetings  and  do  all 
of  the  things  teachers  do  outside  the  class- 
room." 

Like  many  elementary  schools.  Junior  high 
schools  and  high  schools  in  Europe  have 
undergone  fundamental  changes.  The  grad- 
uation requirement  in  English  has  been 
raised  from  three  years  to  four.  Many  schools 
have  cut  back  elective  programs. 

Mary  Haley,  head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  Ramsteln  Junior  High  School,  said. 
"We  have  a  traditional  program  here.  That's 
not  a  particularly  popular  view  (among 
some  educators)  but  the  parents  appreciate 
it. 

"By  traditional,  we  mean  a  strong  emphasis 
on  grammar  and  composition.  A  few  years 
ago.  we  had  an  electives  system.  Even  eighth 
graders  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
courses. 

Carol  Kuzmick,  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment at  Heidelberg  High  School,  said, 
"Over  the  past  few  years,  we  switched  from 
do-your-own-thing  mlnlcourses  to  a  more 
structured  program.  It's  traditional  but  not 
dull,  we  hope." 

After  a  year-long  evaluation,  Wurzburg 
American  High  School  overhauled  its  entire 
English  program  in  1978.  "We  had  too  many 
college  prep  courses.  Not  enough  attention 
was  given  to  students  who  weren't  doing 
well,"  said  Dee  Gilbert,  English  Department 
chairman.  "The  reading  levels  here  are 
horrendous." 

Wurzburg  High  now  offers  several  remedial 
English   courses. 

The  academic  programs  aren't  the  only 
thing  that  DoDDS  has  changed.  Manage- 
ment of  the  school  system  has  been  stream- 
lined. 

Three  years  ago.  the  210  schools  spread 
from  Norway  to  Turkey  to  Spain  were  run 
by  a  single  director.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mason, 
who  directed  the  schools  through  a  maze 
of  area  superintendents  and  supervising 
principals. 

Since  1976,  the  number  of  above-school- 
level  administrators  has  been  reduced  from 
480  to  346.  partly  because  of  DoD  edicts. 

Schools  In  Europe  now  are  divided  into 
four  districts  each  run  by  a  separate  direc- 
tor: North  Atlantic,  North  Germany,  South 
Germany  and  Mediterranean  (DoDDS  fifth 
district  is  headquartered  in  Okinawa). 

In  each  district,  principals  report  to  the 
director  who  in  turn  reports  to  Cardinale. 

Under  the  old  system.  I  didn't  have  the 
authority  to  approve  a  student  field  trip  or 
hire  a  substitute  teacher,"  said  Olan  Knight, 
principal  of  Kaiserslautern  High  School.  "I 
had  to  go  to  the  superintendent." 

Principals  now  have  much  greater  author- 
ity for  the  budget  and  operation  of  their 
schools.  "And  they're  finding  it's  a  double- 
edged  sword."  said  an  assistant  to  Joe  Black- 
stead,  director  of  the  70  schools  In  the  North 
Germany  district. 
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"Under  the  old  system,  things  were  so 
confused  the  principals  could  pass  the  buck 
when  things  went  wrong.  They  can't  do  that 
anymore,  and  they  know  Joe  is  watching. 
Some  of  them  are  shaking." 

How  effective  are  the  DoDDS  schools  in 
Europe?  Have  students  reading  and  writing 
abilities  improved  or  declined  In  recent 
years?  Is  their  academic  achievement  better 
or  worse  than  that  of  children  In  Stateside 
public  school  systems? 

In  DoDDS  schools  in  Europe,  there  was  no 
system-wide  testing  between  1971  and  1973. 
In  1974  and  1975,  tests  were  given  In  only  20 
percent  of  the  schools. 

In  1979,  DoDDS  began  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  basic  skills  using  achievement  tests. 
Tests  results  indicate  that  in  most  grade 
levels  the  average  achievement  of  DoDDS 
students  is  slightly  above  the  national  av- 
erages derived  by  the  test  publishers. 

The  average  scores  are  one  indication  that 
their  schools  are  effective.  DoDDS  officials 
said.  Test  results  over  a  five-year  period  will 
provide  a  better  basis  for  comparisons. 

In  contrast  to  earlier  years,  parents  of 
DoDDS  students  will  receive  a  report  of  their 
children's  scores  and  an  explanation  of  what 
they  mean.  Individual  schools  may  not  with- 
hold the  test  scores.  "Parents  have  a  right  to 
them,"  Cardinale  said. 

Parents  also  are  entitled  to  adequate  edu- 
cational counseling  for  their  children  and 
special  help  for  those  with  learning  prob- 
lems. Some  are  getting  it.  Others  are  not. 

At  several  locations,  parents  and  teachers 
complained  that  counselors  and  learning 
specialists  are  unfairly  distributed  among 
the  schools. 

Counselors  and  learning  specialists  nor- 
mally have  advanced  degrees  and  several 
years'  teaching  experience.  They  are  crucial 
to  each  school's  academic  program. 

Counselors  run  the  school's  testing  pro- 
gram, counsel  each  child  on  admission  to 
colleges,  trade  schools  and  the  military,  and 
deal  with  students'  academic,  family  and 
emotional  problems. 

Some  learning  sneclalists  teach  children 
with  physical  handicaps.  Others  work  with 
slow  learners,  some  of  whom  are  on  the 
borderline  of  mental  retardation. 

About  20  percent  of  the  students  at 
Wurzburg  High  School  read  from  two  to  four 
grades  below  level.  Another  nine  percent  of 
the  862  students  read  four  years  or  more 
below  their  grade  level. 

Though  256  students  need  s'^ecial  help, 
Karen  Woods,  the  school's  single  learning 
specialist,  can  handle  only  45  effectively. 
Wurzburg  High  may  soon  receive  another 
reading  specialist. 

At  Bamberg  Elementary/Junior  High 
School,  the  faculty  could  not  supply  statis- 
tics but  estimated  that  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  school's  700  students  need  special  tutor- 
ing. 

In  addition,  the  school  has  received  an 
increasing  number  of  students  with  severe 
learning  problems  which  the  school's  spe- 
cialists cannot  handle. 

The  reason  for  the  Influx  of  "special" 
students,  said  principal  Robert  S.  Stephen. 
"is  that  on  the  books  our  second  (learning) 
specialist  is  qualified  as  an  EMR  (specially 
trained  to  teach  the  mentally  retarded) . 
Therefore,  Army  and  DoDDS  officials  directed 
families  with  "special"  children  to  Bamberg. 
But  Connie  Turner,  the  specialist,  said  she  is 
not  qualified  to  teach  such  children. 

In  contrast  to  Wurzburg  and  Bamberg, 
schools  In  Naoles.  Ramsteln  and  Heidelberg 
are  adequately  staffed  with  specialists. 

Al  Lemons,  a  DoDDs  staff  member  in  Wash- 
ington, said  DoDDS  hired  79  specialists  in 
1979.  thanks  to  an  infusion  of  federal  funds. 
"We  plan  to  hire  more  and  we're  getting 
them  to  the  schools  as  quick  as  we  can," 
Lemons  said.  However,  there  are  no  staffing 
guidelines.  "The  need  for  specialists  differs 
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at  each  school.  If  a  principal  is  short,  be  has 
to  squawk." 

DoDDS  officials  could  offer  little  hope  to 
those  who  want  courses  such  as  French  IV 
or  advanced  calculus.  "There's  not  enough 
demand,"  said  Robert  Ferguson,  DoDDB 
deputy  director.  We  can't  assign  a  teacher  to 
a  class  of  five  kids.  We  don't  have  the  money. 
A  student  can  take  correspondence  courses 
and  the  principal  will  assign  someone  to 
monitor  his  work." 

Slow,  Steady  Impbovxmxnt:  Eueops  Schools 
Showing  Pbogbess 
"This  school  was  old  and  pretty  run  down. 
A  few  years  ago,  we  made  a  basic  decision 
to  save  it,"  said  Joan  Klose.  an  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  Heidelberg  High  School. 

The  Heidelberg  High  rescue  effort  has  con- 
tinued for  about  four  years  and  will  cost 
several  millions  before  the  school  Is  reno- 
vated. 

There  are  new  gym  lockers,  a  resvirfaced 
athletic  field  and  a  new  suite  of  carpeted 
rooms  for  business  education  and  computer 
classes.  Many  hallways  are  freshly  painted 
and  the  school  bristles  with  new  science 
equipment. 

The  gymnasium  floor  soon  will  be  replaced 
and  the  school  will  be  painted. 

After  a  long  period  of  neglect,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  embarked  on  a  program 
of  slow  and  steady  renovation  for  Its  over- 
seas schools  for  military  children. 

In  September,  for  example,  a  new  school 
was  opened  in  Stuttgart.  This  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Dependents  Schools 
plan  major  school  construction  projects  in 
The  Netherlands,  Germany,  England,  Korea 
and  Japan. 

In  a  series  of  Interviews  this  fall,  parents 
and  teachers  in  Europe  told  Army  Times 
that  school  facilities  have  been  Improved 
gradually  in  recent  years. 

Despite  recent  progress,  however,  DoDDS 
officials  say  they  still  have  a  large  construc- 
tion backlog  and  will  be  playing  catchup  for 
several  years. 

Last  year,  Anthony  Cardinale,  DoDDS  di- 
rector, found  himself  in  the  political  cross 
fire  between  Congress  and  DoD.  To  force  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  military  depend- 
ents in  Europe  (who  would  have  to  be  evac- 
uated should  war  occur) ,  Congress  slashed 
all  budget  requests  for  community  services 
for  military  wives  and  children.  That  In- 
cluded money  for  new  schools.  Cardinale 
wanted  $75  million  for  school  construction 
this  year.  He  received  $13  million. 

Whether  or  not  Congress  will  change  its 
philosophy  on  school  construction  this  year 
"Is  anybody's  guess,"  a  DoDDS  official  said. 

Meantime,  there  are  old  and  neglected 
schools  in  Europe  badly  In  needl  of  renovation. 
At  Bamberg  Elementary/Junior  High  School, 
the  science  lab  consists  of  about  40  classroom 
desks  pushed  together  to  make  20  awkward. 
slanting  benches.  When  an  Army  Times  re- 
porter walked  into  the  science  room,  the  chil- 
dren were  doing  experiments  in  tinfoil  cake 
pans,  Much  of  their  equipment  had  been 
scrounged  by  the  science  teacher. 

During  physical  education  classes  the  girls 
changed  clothes  in  a  comer  of  the  gym  hid- 
den from  view  by  a  barricade  of  lockers.  "Hie 
boys  changed  in  a  rest  room.  The  school  has 
no  locker  rooms  or  showers. 

Wurzburg  Elementary  School  long  has  been 
plagued  by  leaky  roofs  and  a  poorly  graded 
playing  field.  Diuing  heavy  rains,  an  inch  or 
two  of  water  seeps  Into  five  class  rooms  near 
the  field. 

In  addition,  all  classrooms  should  be  car- 
peted, said  William  Dobson,  deputy  principal. 
"The  aooxistics  here  are  awful,"  Dobson  said. 
"The  noise  bounces  off  the  walls  and  drives 
everybody  nuts." 

The  entire  school  system  in  Europe  once 
was  driven  "nuts"  by  DoD's  cumbersome  sup- 


ply syBtem.  Testtxwks  and  other  materials 
often  arrived  when  the  school  year  was  al- 
most over  rather  than  before  It  began. 
Schools  occasionally  ran  out  of  such  basic 
supplies  as  paper,  pencUs  and  chalk. 

There  were  two  major  hang-ups  In  the  DoD 
supply  system.  First,  the  Defense  General 
Supply  Center  In  Richmond,  Va.,  demanded  a 
single,  consolidated  supply  order  for  all  211 
schools  in  Europe.  Not  a  single  textbook  order 
went  to  the  book  publishers  untU  orders  from 
all  schools  had  been  compUed  and  sent  to 
DGSC. 

Then,  the  books  were  sent  by  publishers 
to  a  central  warehouse  In  Nabollenbacb. 
Germany,  and  then  distributed  to  the  schools 
In  Europe. 

Schools  in  the  Pacific  area  long  have  used 
a  different  system.  Individual  schooU  there 
order  directly  from  DGSC.  There  was  no  con- 
solidation. Also,  publishers  ship  their  texts 
directly  to  the  57  individual  schools  in  the 
Pacific  rather  than  to  a  central  warehouse. 
DoDDS  and  DGSC  gradually  are  adapt- 
ing the  Pacific  system  to  the  schools  in  Eu- 
rope. In  addition,  the  annual  deadline  for 
supply  orders  now  is  In  November  Instead  of 
February. 

As  a  result,  many  schools  In  Europe  are 
well-supplied. 

"We  haven't  had  a  shortage  in  a  long  time." 
said  the  school  supply  clerk  at  Wurzbure 
High  School. 

Carol  Kuzmick,  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment at  Heidelberg  High,  said,  "There's 
no  problem  with  books  here.  We  have  the 
texts  we  need  and  there's  lots  of  supplemen- 
tary stuff  in  the  library.  I  can  assign  almost 
anything  I  want." 

An  English  teacher  at  Naples  High  School 
said,  "You're  asking  about  books?  Ye  gods, 
we've  got  everything— texts,  readers,  novels—^ 
you  name  it." 

Nine  of  the  11  schools  vUlted  by  Army 
Times  appeared  to  be  at  least  adequately 
supp'ied.  School  personnel  said  that  new 
texts  usually  arrive  before  the  start  of  school 
in  September. 

But  at  Ramsteln  Elementary  School,  new 
social  studies  and  science  texts  ordered  in 
February  1978,  did  not  arrive  until  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  said  RiU  Stone,  the  school 
supply  clerk. 

This  year,  approximately  1400  elementary 
readers  had  not  arrived  by  early  October, 
about  five  weeks  after  the  beglnnmg  of 
school. 

At  Wurzburg  Elementary  School,  reading 
texts  and  workbooks  for  grades  one  through 
six.  ordered  in  November  1978.  had  not  ar- 
rived by  October  1979. 

In  a  series  of  interviews  last  fall  in  Europe 
and  Washington,  Army  Times  found  that 
parents  and  teachers  generally  are  satisfied 
with  the  overseas  schools.  The  academic  pro- 
grams have  been  improved,  the  buildings 
slowly  being  renovated,  and  the  supply  sys- 
tem no  loneer  is  a  standing  loke  in  the 
American  military  community  in  Europe. 

But  It  is  impossible  to  set  foot  inside 
the  schools  without  hearing  a  chief  com- 
plaint of  educators  and  parents.  "Hot 
lunch!  Hot  lunch!  That's  what  people  are 
talking  about."  said  Edward  Schulze.  presi- 
dent of  the  European  Parent.  Teacher  and 
Students  Association.  "When  is  Cardinale 
going  to  put  in  a  hot  lunch  program?" 

Until  recently.  DoDDS  schools  did  not 
qualify  for  the  federal  subsidies  received  by 
most  public  schools  to  provide  students  with 
inexpensive  hot  lunches.  However,  an  om- 
nibus education  bill  approved  by  Congress  in 
October  1978  changed  all  that.  DoDDS  now 
qualifies  for  subsidies  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  As  a  result,  some  schools 
soon  will  offer  hot  lunches  for  as  little  as  20 
cents  rather  than  the  current  price  of  about 
a  dollar. 
But  there's  a  bitch.  The  educaUon  bUI 
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Mr.  President,  in 
c  iscussions  held  in  the  Armed 
-opunittee  and  elsewhere  where 


the  subject  should  be  brought  up,  we  keep 
getting  back  to  the  fact  that  the  Armed 
Forces  are  losing  personnel  faster  than 
they  can  afford  to  and  this  is  working  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  our  country. 

We  can  buy  all  of  the  military  equip- 
ment that  we  can  afford,  even  more  than 
we  can  afford,  but  what  good  is  it  if  we 
do  not  have  men  to  operate  them?  The 
Navy  is  nearly  at  a  stop  because  of  the 
lack  of  trained  enlisted  men,  the  Air 
Force  is  getting  the  same  way  with  pilots 
and  highly  skilled  enlisted  men,  and  so 
is  the  Army.  Either  we  are  going  to  wake 
up  to  this  fact  or  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  weaker  and  weaker  mili- 
tary system. 

I  ask  that  a  very  good  article  on  this 
subject  that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  by  Ken- 
neth H.  Bacon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Shobtage  of  Skills  Is  HtraTiNc  tre  Armed 

Forces  as  Higher  Civilian  Pat  Lures  Awat 

Personnel 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Washington. — While  military  leaders  are 
trying  to  bolster  America's  ability  to  wage 
distant  wars,  they're  losing  a  crucial  battle 
at  home. 

The  armed  forces  can't  keep  enough  highly 
trained  enlisted  personnel  and  Junior  officers 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  equipment  they 
already  have,  let  alone  the  new  weapons  they 
hope  to  buy.  Military  technicians  and  middle 
managers  are  turning  in  their  uniforms  for 
higher-paying  and  less  arduous  civilian  jobs. 
So  many  are  quitting  after  six  to  12  years  of 
service  that  military  readiness  is  suffering. 

The  Navy,  for  example,  rates  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  its  ships  deployed  in  European  waters 
as  "marginally  combat-ready"  or  "not  com- 
bat-ready" because  their  crews  lack  the  re- 
quired numbers  of  nonconunlssloned  officers 
to  operate  radar,  boilers  and  electronic  gear. 
Overall,  96  ships,  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
Navy's  total  fleet,  fall  Into  these  categories 
of  doubtful  readiness  or  plain  unreadiness. 
The  Navy's  shortage:  20,000  senior  enlisted 
men. 

A  number  of  Army  platoons  In  outfits  on 
active  duty  exist  only  on  paper:  They  lack 
the  soldiers  to  fill  the  ranks  or  the  sergeants 
to  lead  them — or  both.  The  Army's  shortage: 
46,000  noncommissioned  officers. 

WHY  planes  don't  FLT 

The  Air  Force  is  facing  "very  serious  prob- 
lems" caused  by  shortages  of  skilled  main- 
tenance technicians  and  engineers,  reports 
Air  Force  Secretary  Hans  Mark.  "Airplanes 
don't  fly  because  we  don't  have  maintenance 
people,"  he  says.  The  Air  Force  also  is  suffer- 
ing from  an  exodus  of  experienced  pilots. 
Last  year  nearly  3,000  of  its  pilots  shed  their 
uniforms.  1,000  more  than  expected.  So  seri- 
ous is  the  shortage  that  the  Air  Force  is 
doubling  the  number  of  new  pilots  it  trains 
to  2.000  a  year. 

"We  have  some  fairly  serious  personnel 
problems."  Gen.  David  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  admits.  "Otir  pro- 
fessional people  are  leaving  the  services, 
and  when  you  lose  someone  with  eight  or  lu 
years  of  experience,  you  can't  replace  them 
easily." 

Congress  is  so  alarmed  by  the  departures 
that  it's  working  on  a  quick  increase  In  reen- 
Ustment  bonuses  and  allowances  designed  to 
slow  the  exodus.  The  Senate  recently  voted  a 
military-retention  package  that  would  cost 
$3.2  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  and  the 
Hoiise  is  expected  to  adopt  a  similar  plan. 
But  military  leaders  contend  that  this  is  a 
small  fraction  of  what's  needed  to  cure  the 
problems  of  retention  and  readiness. 

These  leaders  add  that  President  Carter's 
plan  to  resume  draft  registration  won't  do 


anything  to  keep  discontented  military  per- 
sonnel in  uniform.  "Our  biggest  problem  is 
the  retention  of  people  who  have  been  in  six. 
eight.  10  years,"  says  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown.  "The  draft  won't  help  that." 

But  military  chiefs  do  believe  that  draft 
registration,  by  raising  the  possibility  of  in- 
ductions in  the  future,  would  ease  recruiting 
problems.  "We  expect  some  more  enlistments, 
especially  in  the  reserve  forces."  because  of 
registration,  says  Secretary  Brown.  At  last 
count,  the  total  strength  of  reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  fell  roughly  133,000  short 
of  the  940.000  level  considered  necessary  for 
war  mobilization. 

Secretary  Brown  doesn't  rule  out  a  return 
to  draft  inductions  if  circumstances  warrant. 
But  a  serious  move  toward  conscription 
seems  unlikely  now,  particularly  after  re- 
cent campus  demonstrations  and  last  week- 
end's Washington  rally  of  about  25,000  pro- 
testers opposing  the  President's  call  for  dnit 
registration. 

To  keep  the  people  now  in  uniform,  gen- 
erals and  admirals  want  more  money — bil- 
lions of  dollars  more — ^for  military  pay  and 
benefits.  "People  think  military  benefits  are 
high.  But  if  they're  so  high,  why  are  so 
many  people  leaving  the  services?"  General 
Jones  asks. 

Pentagon  officials  give  a  terse  answer: 
Military  pay  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. Since  the  abolition  of  the  draft  in 
1973.  consumer  prices  have  risen  76.5%, 
while  military  compensation — the  sum  of  ba- 
sic pay  plus  housing  and  food  allowances  for 
military  personnel  who  live  off  base — has 
risen  only  50.6%.  This  decline  In  purchas- 
ing power  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  armed 
forces  to  compete  with  civilian  employers. 

PENSIONS  don't  help  NOW 

It's  true  the  pay-price  comparison  doesn't 
take  Into  account  the  privilege  of  buying  at 
bargain  prices  in  military  commissaries  and 
post  exchanges.  Most  Important,  the  com- 
parison doesn't  reflect  the  generous  pension 
system  that  allow  military  people  to  retire 
at  half-pay  after  20  year  of  active  duty.  But 
Pentagon  officials  point  out  that  future  pen- 
sions don't  help  soldiers  deal  with  today's 
living  costs. 

"The  all-volunteer  force  is  in  trouble,  and 
the  reason  Is  that  Congress  hasnt  kept  the 
promises  it  made  at  the  time  the  volunteer 
force  was  created."  complains  Slen.  William 
Armstrong,  a  Colorado  Republican  who  fa- 
vors higher  military  pay.  "Congress  pledged 
to  keep  pay  and  benefits  for  the  military  com- 
parable to  those  lu  the  private  sector,  but 
Congress  has  reneged  on  that  pledge." 

But  now.  confronted  with  losses  of  essen- 
tial military  specialist.  Congress  may  feel 
compelled  to  try  to  make  good  on  its  prom- 
ise. To  do  so.  It  will  have  to  overcome  signifi- 
cant pay  deficiencies  for  military  pilots  and 
other  highly  trained  people. 

A  military-civilian  pay  disparity  begins 
when  anyone  enters  the  service.  Starting  pay 
for  an  enlisted  person  is  $448.80  a  month, 
not  counting  housing  and  food  allowances 
for  personel  living  off  base.  Assuming  a  40- 
hour  week,  which  is  far  less  than  recruits 
actually  work,  this  means  an  hourly  rate  of 
$2.81,  less  than  the  federal  minimum  wage  of 
$3.10. 

PAY    IS    higher    outside 

The  disparity  widens  as  people  acquire 
certain  skills.  For  example,  a  Navy  boiler 
technician,  a  noncommissioned  officer  who 
keeps  a  ship's  engines  running,  earns  base 
pay  of  $12,516  a  year  after  eight  years  in 
uniform.  Civilian  counterparts  with  similar 
experience  earn  an  average  of  $22,680. 

As  a  result,  only  39%  of  the  boiler  tech- 
nicians completing  their  second  term  now 
reenlist  for  a  third,  although  the  Navy  strives 
for  a  retention  rate  of  60%.  Because  of  the 
gap,  ships  are  going  to  sea  with  two-thirds 
the  number  of  boiler  technicians  they're  sup- 
posed to  have.  Frequently  technicians  have  to 
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work  72-bour  weeks  In  hot,  noisy  boiler 
rooms  without  overtime  pay.  "Overworked, 
undersupervlsed  crews  represent  poor  reten- 
tion prospects,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
start  of  the  cycle."  says  Adm.  Thomas  Hay- 
ward,  chief  of  naval  operations. 

The  Navy  as  well  as  the  Air  Force  is  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  retain  pilots  in  the  face  of 
lucrative  pay  prospects  from  commercial  air- 
lines. The  retention  rate  for  Navy  pilots, 
trained  at  a  cost  of  $600,000  each,  has  fallen 
from  62%  after  the  minimum  five-year  first 
tour  in  1977  to  a  projected  28%  this  year. 

That's  not  all.  Gen.  Alton  Slay,  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  says  he 
has  1,000  fewer  engineers  than  the  6,139  he 
needs  to  help  develop  and  piu°chase  weapons. 
Civilian  engineers  earn  about  $10,000  more 
than  Air  Force  lieutenants  and  captains  who 
do  comparable  work. 

Such  gaps  would  be  partially  closed  by  the 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  would 
Increase  by  25%,  to  a  maximum  of  $306  a 
month,  the  flight  pay  that  military  aviators 
receive  on  top  of  their  base  pay;  It  would 
more  than  double,  to  a  maximum  of  $115  a 
month,  the  sea-duty  pay  that  enlisted  sailors 
can  receive  on  top  of  their  salaries;  It  would 
Increase  housing  allowances  for  military 
people  living  in  high-cost  areas  such  as  San 
Diego  and  Washington,  and  it  would  raise 
the  allowances  that  uniformed  personnel  re- 
ceive when  they  move.  (The  Pentagon  esti- 
mates that  military  people  currently  pay  $1 
billion  a  year  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
moving  expenses  not  covered  by  the  govern- 
ment.) 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  expand  the 
number  of  military  people  with  critical  skills 
who  can  receive  reenlistment  bonuses.  The 
Navy  currently  pays  bonuses  of  $20,000  to 
officers  trained  to  run  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines who  sign  up  for  a  second  four-year 
tour;  even  so.  the  retention  rate  is  only  38%. 
The  Army  pays  reenlistment  bonuses  of 
$3,000  to  enlisted  infantry  soldiers,  tank 
crewmen  and  intelligence-equipment  opera- 
tors who  understand  Russian. 

Altogether,  these  incentives  should  allow 
the  services  to  retain  12.000  people  they 
would  otherwise  lose  this  year,  a  Pentagon 
official  calculates.  But  the  military  says  that 
added  monetary  attractions  are  needed. 

On  the  basis  of  a  Pentagon  study  com- 
pleted late  last  year,  the  military  is  cam- 
paigning for  an  across-the-board  pay  in- 
crease of  19.6%  over  the  next  three  years — 
on  top  of  the  21%  rise  that  military  person- 
nel are  aU-eady  likely  to  get  during  that 
period.  This  proposal,  which  lacks  Carter 
administration  backing,  would  eventually 
cost  $6.6  billion  a  year.  Unlike  the  Senate 
plan  to  raise  bonuses  and  allowances,  an  in- 
crease in  base  pay  would  also  Increase  the 
basis  on  which  military  pensions  are  calcu- 
lated.* 


AGENT  ORANGE 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  back  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  said : 

A  man  who  Is  good  enough  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country  Is  good  enough  to  be 
given  a  square  deal  afterward. 

These  are  simple,  solid  words  of 
truth — words  which  are  as  true  in  1980 
as  they  ever  were.  Yet,  it  would  seem 
that  our  commitment  to  the  American 
veteran  has  been  called  into  question  as 
the  controversy  continues  to  rage  about 
the  consequences  of  the  use  of  the  toxic 
herbicide,  agent  orange,  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  scientist  or  a 
doctor.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  abil- 
ity to  decipher  all  the  medical  data 


already  available  on  this  subject,  or  to 
diagnose  the  symptoms  many  veterans 
are  experiencing;  to  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  irresponsible. 

But  veterans  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  issue  of  the  consequences  of 
agent  orange  exposure  will  be  addressed 
immediately,  effectively,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  compassionately,  by  those 
who  are  doctors  and  medical  researchers 
vested  with  the  public's  trust  and  funded 
with  taxpayer  money. 

Human  health  and  human  dignity  are 
at  stake.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  bureaucratic  foot  dragging,  or  ignor- 
ing this  extremely  serious  issue.  That  too 
is  irresponsible — if  not  imconscionable. 

In  the  meantime,  every  veteran  who 
seeks  medical  treatment  for  his  condi- 
tion should  receive  the  full  and  adequate 
care  he  is  entitled  to.  All  the  rhetoric  in 
the  world  cannot  compensate  for  such 
care,  nor  cure  the  horrendous  reality  of 
many  of  the  symptoms  experienced  by 
these  veterans. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  will  simply 
fade  away.  We  must  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities face  to  face.  We  must  keep  our 
commitment  to  the  American  veteran — 
a  square  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared   in    the    Washington    Post    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

More  on  Agent  Orange 
One  of  the  bitterest  legacies  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  has  been  the  generally  shoddy 
treatment  sxcorded  its  veterans  by  the  gov- 
ernment they  served  and  by  the  general  pub- 
lic to  whom  the  veterans — some  jobless, 
drug-addicted,  maimed — are  a  painful  re- 
minder of  a  time  they  would  rather  forget. 
High  among  the  veterans'  continuing  trou- 
bles is  the  uncertainty  over  what  health 
damage  they  may  have  suffered  from  expo- 
sure to  the  wartime  defoliant  Agent  Orange. 
Agent  Orange  was  a  mixture  of  two  herbi- 
cides known  to  have  been  contaminated  by 
dioxln — a  highly  toxic  but  still  mysterious 
chemical.  In  laboratory  animals,  dioxln  is 
among  the  most  lethal  chemicals  ever  tested, 
but  its  effects  on  people  are  still  unknown, 
despite  several  Industrial  accidents  and  the 
extensive  exposure  in  Vietnam.  Among  the 
possible  effects  suggested  by  either  labora- 
tory tests  or  the  results  of  many  conflicting 
studies  are  liver  damage,  kidney  and  other 
cancers,  damage  to  the  nervous  system  and 
damage  to  the  reproductive  system,  which 
could  cause  birth  defects  In  the  exposed 
man's  children.  Not  one  of  these  effects  has 
been  proven,  but  all  are  possibilities. 

Considering  these  potentially  tragic  con- 
sequences, you  might  have  expected  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  would  have  aggres- 
sively tried  to  flnd  all  those  who  might  have 
been  exposed  and  offered  them  thorough 
medical  tests.  Instead,  for  more  than  two 
years  the  VA  has  offered  only  steady  resist- 
ance and  the  confident  assertion  that  Agent 
Orange  led  to  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
skin  rash.  Every  one  of  the  limited  steps  that 
have  been  taken  was  the  result  of  fierce  pres- 
sure from  veterans  groups  and.  more  recent- 
ly, from  Congress.  Not  only  did  the  VA  not 
begin  epidemiological  studies;  it  still  main- 
tains that  it  does  not  even  have  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  who  served  In  Vietnam. 

The  Air  Force  has  announced  a  six-year 
study,  but  the  first  step — publication  of  the 
study  design — Is  already  eight  months  late, 
and  six  years  is  too  Ion?  for  the  veterans  to 
wait  for  an  answer.  HEW  has  begun  basic 
research  into  diozln's  effects,  but  it  is  not 
studying  the  veterans.  Finally,  last  December, 


Congress  resorted  to  writing  a  Uw  requiring 
the  VA  to  do  a  study  that  would  produce  re- 
sults In  about  two  years.  But  that  effort  la 
already  three  months  behind  schedule. 

Having  understandably  lost  hope  that  the 
VA  would  either  prove  or  dlaprove  the 
charges,  veterans  groups  are  now  trying  to 
raise  money  from  foundations  for  an  inde- 
pendent epidemiological  study.  This  U  a 
sorry  spectacle:  veterans  turning  to  private 
philanthropy  for  help  when  the  responsibil- 
ity is.  without  doubt,  the  government's.  This 
entire  episode — whatever  the  final  answers 
about  dioxln — should  be  a  sotirce  of  deep  em- 
barrassment to  the  VA.  the  military  services. 
HEW  and  the  entire  government.  It  is  stUl 
not  too  late  to  turn  things  around  .4 


PASSOVER  1980— STATEMENT  BY 
BURTON  LEVINSON,  CHAIRMAN. 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  Passover,  Burton  S.  Levin- 
son,  chairman  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  has  issued  an 
Important  statement  reminding  us  all 
of  the  continuing  plight  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  plight  that  may  have 
been  eclipsed  in  some  pe<^>le's  minds  by 
the  events  of  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  Levinson  reminds  us  forcefully 
that  thousands  of  Jews  remain  In  the 
Soviet  Union  against  their  will;  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  downturn  tn 
emigraticai  after  last  year's  record  levels; 
and  that  there  is  grave  concern  about 
more  oppressive  measures  in  the  future. 
Clearly  it  is  even  more  important  in 
these  difficult  days,  as  Mr.  Levinson 
says,  for  all  Americans  to  "demonstrate 
courage  and  resolve  and  show  that  we 
are  still  united  with  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  their  struggle."  By  doing  so  we  pro- 
vide hope  for  them  and  add  meaning  to 
our  own  lives.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Levinson's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
"The  statement  follows: 

Passover  Message  1980  (5740) 

New  Y"rk.  March  2*. — As  we  celebrate 
the  traditional  Festival  of  Freedom,  we 
recall  the  heroic  revolt  by  Jews  against  the 
enslavement  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Through  the  ages,  their  defiance  has  sym- 
bolized the  continuing  struggle  to  live  aa 
a  free  people  by  a  people  denied  its  basic 
human  rights  and  liberty. 

This  year  thousands  of  Jews  still  remain 
in  the  Soviet  Union  against  their  wUl. 
Although  last  year  a  record  number  of  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate,  we  are.  now.  wit- 
nessing a  sharp  decrease  In  emigration, 
reflecting  new  restrictive  emigration  policies 
by  the  Soviet  offlclals. 

A  new  wave  of  refusals  Is  sweeping  the 
Soviet  Union.  Jewish  emigration  from  vari- 
ous cities,  especlaUy  In  tbe  Ukraine,  has 
virtually  come  to  a  standstill.  Soviet  Jews 
are  fearful  that  tbe  clamp-down  on  Jewish 
emigration  is  an  ominous  p<Htent  of  future 
oppressive  measures. 

We  remain  heartened  by  the  strength  and 
courage  shown  by  those  struggling  to  emi- 
grate. Their  spirit  is  strong — though  each 
day  Is  fllled  with  ftor,  it  is  also  fiUed  with 
hope. 

The  American  people — Jews  and  non- 
Jews — must  also  demonstrate  courage  and 
resolve  and  show  that  we  are  still  united 
with  Jews  In  the  U.S.SJt.  In  their  struggle. 
Now.  more  than  ever,  we  reaffirm  our  soli- 
darity with  Soviet  Jews  and  speak  out 
against  tbe  new  emigration  restrictions,  the 
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men  are  badly  needed.  My  heartfelt 
sympathies  go  to  his  wife  and  to  all 
those  who  knew,  respected,  and  loved 
him.* 


MEXICAN  MIGRATION  IS  A  NATION- 
WIDE PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  on  many  past  occasions,  the 
problems  of  Mexican  migration  are  na- 
tionwide in  scope  and  not  confined  solely 
to  the  border  States.  This  was  recently 
emphasized  by  a  six-part  series  dealing 
with  undocumented  Mexican  workers  in 
Kansas,  printed  by  the  Hutchinson  News 
Service  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.  This  ex- 
cellent series  showed  that  many  oi  the 
undocumented  workers  came  to  this 
country  because  of  economic  dislocations 
in  Mexico  and  some  of  them  have 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  border  numer- 
ous times  despite  the  many  obstacles 
placed  in  their  way. 

The  articles  also  reported  that  many 
of  these  undocumented  workers  are  fill- 
ing a  labor  shortage  in  Kansas  by  taking 
jobs  that  Americans  do  not  want  and 
will  not  fill,  thus  enabling  many  small 
businesses  to  stay  viable.  Finally,  the 
article  noted  that  these  undocumented 
workers  contribute  millions  of  dollars  in 
taxes  and  social  security  payments  with- 
out utilizing  the  social  services  thus  sub- 
sidized for  fear  of  detection. 

Mr.  President,  the  articlss  favorably 
mention  S.  1427,  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Good  Neighbor  Act,  which  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  Senator  Hayakawa,  and 
I  have  introduced  as  a  partial  solution  to 
this  comple.x  problem.  This  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Gaun,  Hatfield, 
Laxalt,  Luqar,  McClure  and  Pressler. 
This  bill  would  create  a  temporary 
worker  visa  program,  thus  legalizing 
what  is  now  unenforceably  illegal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Aliens  in  Search  op  the  Good  Life 

(Note. — The  names  of  the  Illegal  aliens  In 
the  following  story  have  been  changed  to 
protect  their  Identity). 

(By  Roger  Verdon) 

It  took  eight  days  for  Jose  Martinez  to  walk 
from  Diirango,  Mexico,  into  the  land  of 
plenty. 

He  traveled  light,  carrying  only  a  three- 
day  supply  of  food.  But  the  trek  across  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains  took  more  than 
three  days,  and  when  his  food  supply  and 
that  of  the  three  other  men  traveling  with 
him  had  run  out,  the  group  stalked  the  wild 
goats  In  the  mountains.  They  waited  for 
lambs  to  suckle  their  mothers  before  bearing 
down  on  the  animals  and  taking  them  for 
food. 

When  Martinez  had  crossed  the  border  Into 
Austin,  Texas,  he  brought  with  him  a  body 
covered  with  ticks  and  a  small  dream  of  bet- 
tering his  life.  He  was  14.  And  in  crossing 
the  border  he  had  also  become  an  illegal 
alien. 

That  was  10  years  ago.  Today,  he  is  one  of 
an  estimated  4  to  6  million  Illegal  aliens  from 
Mexico  living  and  working  in  the  U.S.  And 
one  of  an  estimated  12,500  Illegal  aliens  liv- 
ing and  working  In  Kansas. 

The  exact  number  of  aliens  in  the  tT.S.  and 
Kansas  Is  difficult  to  determine  because  of 
the  enormous  numbers  crossing  the  border 
dally.  More  than  860,000  Illegals  were  caught 


at  the  U.S.-Mexlco  border  In  1978.  The  num- 
ber that  got  through  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
Asked  to  estimate  the  number  of  Illegals 
In  Kansas,  one  high-ranking  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  official  could  only 
say,  "How  the  hell  would  you  know?" 

Richard  Henshaw,  who  directs  INS  field 
agents  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  said,  "Twelve 
years  ago  there  were  5  or  6  illegal  Mexicans 
In  Ooodland.  Now  there  are  hundreds.  The 
Increase  is  phenomenal." 

Ten  years  ago  Martinez  had  no  fixed  plan. 
He  knew  then  only  that  there  was  more 
money  on  this  side  of  the  border  than  the 
other.  He  wandered,  went  to  Lyons  and 
finally  settled  in  Hutchinson.  He  now  makes 
$350  a  week  working  for  a  mobile  home 
manufacturer,  Is  married  to  a  legal  Mexican- 
American  and  has  three  children.  His  em- 
ployer, he  says,  knows  he's  Illegal. 

He  has  applied  to  the  Mexican  government 
for  the  papers  he  needs  to  gain  legal  status 
here. 

Speaking  through  an  Interpreter,  Martinez 
says  he  no  longer  has  much  fear  of  being  de- 
tected by  INS  officers,  although  he  still 
avoids  confrontations  that  might  draw  atten- 
tion to  himself. 

He  has  obtained  a  Social  Security  card  and 
a  driver's  license.  He  lied  to  get  the  license. 
After  falling  in  other  counties,  he  applied  for 
a  license  In  Reno  County  and  was  successful. 
He  has  been  back  to  Mexico  only  once  In 
the  past  10  years. 

Life  Is  good,  he  says.  His  salary  does  not 
reflect  the  poverty  he  would  have  to  endure 
In  Durango,  with  his  sixth  grade  education. 
His  friend,  Armando  Ramlerez,  36,  nods  in 
agreement.  All  is  quite  right  with  his  life 
too,  Ramlerez  says.  There  is  only  one  draw- 
back. "If  I  had  my  family  here  I  would  be 
a  lot  more  tranquil." 

He  lives  with  his  parents,  who  are  nat- 
uralized citizens,  in  Hutchinson. 

Ramierez's  only  complaint  is  the  absence 
of  his  wife  and  six  children  who  still  live 
In  San  Luis  Potosl  In  Mexico,  a  place  he  says 
is  stricken  with  poverty  and  bad  Earth.  He 
says  he  was  once  a  farmer,  but  crossed  the 
border  into  the  U.S.  in  1969,  after  walking 
from  his  home  to  the  border  near  Dallas. 

He  has  crossed  the  border— on  foot  and  In 
an  automobile — more  times  than  he  can  re- 
member. Now  he  is  a  construction  worker 
and  sends  "three  parts"  of  his  salary  to  his 
family  and  keeps  "one  part"  for  himself. 
After  paying  his  bills,  he  Is  left  with  about 
$80  a  month. 

"I  don't  have  enough  money  to  go  messing 
around,"  Ramlerez  says.  He  does  not  draw 
attention  to  himself,  "as  long  as  I  go  from 
home  to  work  and  mind  my  own  business. 

"I've  thought  a  lot  ot  times  about  bringing 
my  family  across  the  border  but  I'm  afraid 
of  getting  caught." 

He  said  he  does  not  feel  his  Illegal  status 
is  harming  anyone. 

"As  long  as  I'm  not  doing  anything  wrong, 
it's  okay  to  be  here  and  make  a  living." 

Mexico,  he  said,  is  not  a  poor  country 
"It's  Just  that  the  government  is  manipula- 
tive. If  the  U.S.  borders  were  opened,  all 
Mexicans  would  go  north — at  least  99  per- 
cent," he  said. 

Others  contradict  Ramlerez.  An  American 
priest  in  Elkhart,  who  aids  Mexicans  in  their 
quest  for  proper  Immigration  papers,  said 
Illegal  aliens  would  rush  to  their  homeland 
if  conditions  there  Improved.  He  spoke  of 
the  enormous  nationalism  among  aliens  in 
the  U.S. 

Ramlerez  Is  making  application  to  Mexico 
to  begin  the  process  he  hopes  will  culminate 
In  his  family  Joining  him  In  Hutchinson,  a 
place  he  finds  "more  comfortable"  than 
Mexico.  Meanwhile,  both  men  keep  a  low 
profile,  mind  their  own  business,  work,  pay 
taxes — and  wait  for  their  papers  to  be  proc- 
essed. 
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Neither  mentions  going  home  because — 
in  their  words — they  are  home. 

RioHTiNG  Injustices  Is  Aim  or  Chubch 
(By  Roger  Verdon) 

Elkhart. — The  small  brick  rectory  is 
less  than  a  mUe  from  the  Oklahoma  border 
at  723  South  Baca  here.  Beside  it  is  St.  Joan 
of  Arc  Catholic  Church  with  a  county-wide 
parish  of  350,  half  of  whom  are  Mexican. 

The  rectory  houses  Father  Donald  J.  Fied- 
ler, the  church  priest,  in  quiet  comfort.  It 
also  houses  the  Catholic  Agency  for  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs,  an  idea  developed  by 
Fiedler  five  years  ago. 

Since  then  the  agency  has  worked  to  pro- 
vide 600  Illegal  aliens  from  Mexico  with  legal 
status  to  remain  in  the  U.S.  Another  900  cases 
still  are  pending. 

"I  came  to  Elkhart  In  1970,"  says  Fiedler. 
"Even  then  they  would  come  in  asking  help. 
They  came  in  saying,  'Catholic  Conference. 
Catholic  Conference.'  Then  It  dawned  on  me 
this  office  in  El  Paso  did  immigration  work. 
I  began  to  see  that  the  problem  was  larger 
than  the  parish." 

Illegal  aliens  who  had  begun  to  seek  proper 
work  status  at  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
Regional  office  in  El  Paso  continued  that 
search  when  they  arrived  In  Kansas  by  find- 
ing the  Elkhart  church. 

Fiedler  sought  out  and  received  approval 
from  the  Dodge  City  Diocese  to  open  a  re- 
gional office  at  Elkhart. 

"The  principal  purpose  of  this  office  Is  to 
provide  help  to  those  people  who  wish  to 
legalize  their  status  in  this  country, "  savs 
Fiedler.  ''  ' 

The  office  is  operated  by  Adella  Rice,  a  bi- 
lingual secretary  who  lived  in  Mexico  for 
nearly  25  years.  The  "donations"  solicited 
in  a  price  list  behind  her  desk  pays  her 
salary.  For  $40  an  alien  can  petition  to  legal- 
ize his  status. 

The  "donations"  are  minimal,  says  Mrs. 
Rice,  In  contrast  to  the  exorbitant  fees 
charged  by  unscrupulous  attorneys  and  oth- 
ers who  exploit  the  alien's  desire  for  citizen- 
ship. 

She  tells  of  one  Mexican  woman  in  Liberal 
who  was  charged  $700  by  an  attorney  in  El 
Paso  to  begin  work  on  her  petition. 

She  tells  many  similar  stories. 

Fiedler  Is  not  shy  about  his  feelings  on 
immigration.  He  speaks  harshly  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  and  the  people  who  enforce 
those  laws,  and  the  many  "Injustices"  Ille- 
gals suffer  at  the  hands  of  Americans  "who 
have  robbed  them  of  thousands  If  not  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

He  condemns  farmers  for  using  Mexican 
labor  and  providing  a  paltry  wage  and  In- 
adequate housing  in  return. 

•It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many 
U.S.  children  are  forced  back  to  Mexico— 
their  rights  are  denied."  Children  born  to 
Illegal  aliens  in  the  U.S.  are  still  forced  to 
return  to  their  homeland  when  their  parents 
are  caught  by  Immigration  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  country. 

The  money  Immigration  spends  on  border 
patrol,  he  says,  would  be  better  spent  at- 
tempting to  build  up  the  Mexican  economy. 

"It's  reclly  ridiculous  the  U.S.  fovernment 
mring  all  these  people  along  the  border  The 
U.S.  should  spend  the  money  to  build  up 
their  economy,  to  provide  work  for  them  if 
there  were  Jobs  available  the  people  here 
would  go  back  to  Mexico." 

Father  Fiedler  is  not  alone  in  this  view 
A  representative  of  the  Washington-based 
national  citizens  organization.  Zero  Poou- 
latlon  Growth,  has  said,  ".  .  .  we  bel^ve 
people  would  rather  stay  In  their  own  coun- 
tries where  they  have  roots.  We  should  help 
these  countries  help  their  own  people 
J^„^^^^°!*'*^'*  *"*'  ^"^"y  planning  instruc- 
trtes-^         ''*'°''"'*^  labor-intensive  indus- 

"These  people,"  says  Fiedler,  "have  a  yearn- 


ing for  their  homeland.  They're  wUUng  to 
sneak  back  across  the  border — at  the  risk  of 
their  lives — to  see  their  families.  An  Iron  wall 
or  Tortilla  curtain  will  not  stop  this." 

A  recent  proposal  to  fence  the  border 
faUed  In  the  face  of  criticism  from  Mexican 
groups.  Fence  opponents  dubbed  the  idea 
"The  TortiUa  Curtain." 

"You  know,  the  American  people  and  the 
American  government  Is  partly  responsible," 
Fiedler  says.  "When  we  needed  labor  we 
opened  the  gates  and  when  we  didn't  need 
the  labor  we  closed  the  doors." 

The  agency  has  not  had  an  easy  time  of  it. 
Fiedler  is  still  hesitant  to  talk  about  some 
specifics  of  the  work  his  agency  is  involved 
in  for  fear  the  trust  built  between  the 
agency  and  its  clients  will  suffer. 

"When  I  started  this  back  in  1975,  there 
were  priests  and  people  in  the  area  that 
thought  we  would  be  doing  something  illegal. 
They  thought  our  phones  would  be  bugged 
and  that  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  would  be 
watching  us." 

A  publicity  campaign  headed  by  Fiedler 
began  to  quell  those  assumptions,  and  since, 
he  says,  "the  agency  has  proven  Itself." 

In  the  beginning,  immigration  officials 
were  difficult  to  meet,  refusing  to  answer  his 
letters  when  he  requested  an  i^polntment. 
Since  then  the  situation  has  changed  and 
a  rapport  has  developed  between  INS  and 
the  agency. 

But  the  rapport  doesn't  reach  Into  all 
areas  of  government. 

When  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  requested 
church  officials  aid  them  in  conducting  a 
count  of  illegal  aliens,  the  church  refused. 

Says  Fiedler.  "It's  a  matter  of  confiden- 
tiality. If  we  start  providing  the  government 
with  numbers  we  might  risk  the  whole  pro- 
gram." 

The  laws  frustrate  both  Fiedler  and  Mrs. 
Rice.  The  Immigration  laws  do  not  stop  the 
flow  of  aliens  coming  into  the  U.S.,  and  the 
laws  cater  to  a  bureaucratic  foot-dragging. 
This  is  represented  by  the  case  of  one  illegal 
who  married  a  U.S.  citizen,  which  provided 
him  with  the  "equity" — or  qualification 
necessary  to  begin  the  paperwork  toward 
legalization. 

The  Illegal's  petition  was  approved  but  his 
work  authorization  has  yet  to  bt  granted  by 
officials  In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  evt  ■  though  he 
made  application  in  September.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  cannot  legally  be  hired  and  be 
cannot  legally  work. 

Why  does  the  U.S.  government  spend  mil- 
lions In  an  attempt  to  contain  the  flow  of 
aliens  from  the  south?  Botn  Rice  and  Fied- 
ler throw  up  their  hands. 

"It's  Just  a  waste  of  time  and  money," 
Fiedler  says. 

Fiedler  says  he  Is  aware  that  his  work 
attracts  criticism.  But  he  says  he  Isn't  wor- 
ried about  that.  "Who  did  Christ  help?"  he 
asks  .and  then  answers  his  own  question.  "He 
helped  the  needy." 

TUKSOAT 

A  Southwest  Kansas  employer  says  he  cant 
get  along  without  Illegal  aliens  and  wishes  he 
could  hire  more. 

WEDNESDAY 

The  Garden  City  office  of  the  U.8.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  deals  with 
thousands  of  illegal  aliens  each  year. 

THT7K8DAT 

Smuggling  of  Ulegal  aliens  is  a  profitable 
business  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere. 

FRIDAT 

Illegal  Mexican  aliens  flow  into  the  United 
States  out  of  economic  desperation  and  there 
is  nothing  to  Indicate  the  flow  will  ebb. 

Illegal  Aliens  Beep  Up  Sagging  Kansas 

Work   Force 

(By  Roger  Verdon) 

He  has  to  break  the  law  to  keep  his  busi- 
ness going. 


Half  hl»  work  crew— 15  men— are  Ulegal 
aliens  from  Mexico.  And  he  could  use  more  of 
the  same.  "I  could  double  or  triple  my  pro- 
duction If  I  had  the  labor,"  he  says. 

He  Is  u  Southwest  Kansas  manufacturer 
who  agreed  to  be  Interviewed  only  if  bis 
Identity  and  that  of  his  company  were  g\iar- 
anteed  anonymity. 

For  seven  years  he  has  been  In  business 
in  a  town  of  less  than  500.  He  estimates  that 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  town's  popu- 
lation comprises  Mexicans,  most  in  this  coun- 
try Illegally. 

"The  guys  that  I've  had  working  probably 
have  paid  more  In  taxes  than  you  and  I 
Basically,  75  percent  of  these  people  want 
to  work  at  a  good  wage.  They  Just  want  a 
better  life  for  their  families.  You  pay  em  a 
fair  wage  and  they'll  make  you  a  fair  hand." 

His  production  orders  are  backed  up  he 
says.  With  a  beefed  up  labor  force  he  could 
increase  his  output.  But  he  says  he's  hesi- 
tant to  hire  more  Illegals.  In  past  months 
the  immigration  authorities  have  made  ar- 
rests and  taken  men  from  his  production  line. 

While  Kansas  law  makes  It  unlawful  to 
knowingly  hire  Ulegal  aliens,  only  three  em- 
ployer convictions  have  been  reported  In  the 
past  three  years,  with  fines  ranging  from  $200 
to  $500. 

All  his  employees  get  the  same  starting 
salary  and  can  earn  up  to  $5  an  hour  within 
the  first  year.  He  says  he  does  not  discrimi- 
nate among  his  workers. 

His  best  man,  he  says.  Is  a  former  Illegal 
alien  who  has  since  received  VS.  citizen- 
ship. 

He  mentions  also  that  the  majority  of  Il- 
legal aliens  have  made  better  workers  than 
their  American  counterparts.  Americans,  be 
says,  "want  a  position.  Nobody  wants  a  Job  " 
Mexican  illegals  still  hold  onto  the  work 
ethic:  a  good  day's  work  for  a  fair  wage. 

"If  the  manufacturing  places  in  Kansas 
want  to  progress,  they've  got  to  get  the 
labor.  Kansas  has  got  more  Jobs  than  they've 
got  workers.  If  Kansas  wants  to  be  able  to 
grow  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
we've  got  to  get  a  labor  force  In  here." 

Richard  Henshaw,  in  charge  of  field  opera- 
tions for  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  In  Kansas  and  Missouri,  said 
his  office  gets  many  complaints  about  Illegal 
aliens  from  American  "marginal  workers"— 
those  persons  who  have  limited  work  capa- 
bilities. They  complain  of  being  forced  out 
of  work  by  Mexicans. 

"Mexican  employees  are  often  preferred." 
Henshaw  said.  "He's  never  known  anything 
but  working  hard  and  he's  willing  to  work. 
He  doesn't  ask  for  anything  I  find  there  are 
people  (Illegal  aliens)  here  benefiting  our 
society  economically.  But  It  breeds  a  non- 
compliance— a  contempt  for  this  system  (of 
laws.)" 

The  Southwest  Kansas  businessman  con- 
tradicts arguments  about  the  amount  of 
money  illegals  take  out  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  aliens  who  have  worked  for  him  and 
have  been  arrested  were  all  paying  taxes, 
he  says.  Their  Social  Security  payments  were 
fed  Into  the  government,  yet  they  cannot 
take  advantage  of  that  benefit  after  they've 
been  deported. 

"I  know  In  Kansas  they  pump  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  Into  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. So  what  If  they  send  their  paychecks 
home?" 

On  the  other  hand,  recent  apprehensions 
of  Illegal  aliens  In  Great  Bend  revealed  they 
were  receiving  salaries  In  cash.  Their  em- 
ployer told  immigration  officials  he  didn't 
have  to  pay  taxes  because  the  labor  was 
"contracted."  The  illegals  said  tbey  did  not 
pay  taxes  of  any  sort. 

One  Illegal  said  he  had  sent  $900  to  his 
family  in  Mexico  over  a  four-month  period. 

One  official  U.S.  estimate  is  that  $3  bU- 
llon  yearly  is  sent  back  to  Mexico  by  Illegal 
aliens  in  the  U.S. 

In  a  1976  study,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  estimated  that  the  Illegals  it  observed 
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"COTOT  ES"    SMT7GCLED     INTO    U.S. 

I  By  Roger  Verdon) 
On  a  map  jf  the  United  States,  the  lines 
from  lx>8  Anj  eles  and  San  Francisco  to  Chi- 
cago cross  Kafisas.  So  does  the  route  of  smug- 


glers driving  truck  loads  of  illegal  Mexican 
aliens  across  the  country  for  a  fee. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  the 
activity,  say  officials  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  although  they 
acknowledge  extensive  investigations  into 
smuggling  rackets  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere. 

The  present  going  rate  for  Mexicans  seek- 
ing a  safe  route  into  the  U.S.  by  smugglers, 
called  "coyotes."  Is  $300  to  $500  a  head,  one 
informed  source  said. 

Illegal  aliens  from  Mexico  have  been  known 
to  cross  thousands  cf  miles  of  land  by  foot, 
to  exist  by  catching  and  killing  wild  game, 
and  crossing  mountain  ranges  to  get  to  the 
land  of  plenty. 

Others  pay  the  fee  to  be  smuggled  Into 
the  country.  Robert  Bohm,  an  INS  agent 
based  in  Garden  City,  says  smugglers  use 
Kansas  as  a  kind  of  "pit  stop"  for  traveling 
between  California  and  Chicago.  Some  smug- 
gling operations  may  also  be  based  in  Kansas, 
Informed  sources  say,  although  their  loca- 
tions have  not  been  disclosed. 

Moving  illegal  aliens  through  Kansas  to 
Chicago  can  net  smugglers  as  much  as  $100,- 
000  per  year. 

One  "pit  stop"  operation  was  uncovered  In 
recent  years  in  Hays,  where  the  Mexican 
driver  was  arrested  by  INS  agents.  He  had 
been  seen  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
food,  30  hamburgers  In  one  instance. 

In  late  January  of  1979,  Rafael  Perez- 
Oomez,  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles,  was  ar- 
rested at  the  VUla  Friendship  Motel  in  Hays. 
He  was  charged  with  smuggling  and  trans- 
Ijorting  10  Illegal  aliens  from  California  to 
Hays.  He  was  convicted  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Wichita  In  June,  1979,  on  10  counts 
of  smuggling.  He  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
in  prison  on  each  count.  He  is  now  In  the 
federal  prison  at  Terminal  Island,  Calif.  His 
case  is  being  appealed. 

Immigration  agents  said  Garcla-Perez  or 
a  cohort  had  stopped  at  the  same  motel  over 
50  times,  usually  transporting  as  many  as  15 
passengers  per  trip. 

Some  illegal  aliens  can  well  afford  the 
rates  charged  by  smugglers. 

niegals  are  "gonna  work  hard  because  they 
know  that  one  day  we're  going  to  be  knock- 
ing at  their  door,  so  they're  gonna  work  as 
hard  as  they  can  and  make  as  much  as 
they  can,"  said  INS  agent  Bohm. 

In  many  Instances  illegal  aliens  are  ap- 
prehended carrying  wads  of  cash.  One  agent 
said  he  apprehended  an  aillen  who  was  car- 
rying more  than  $13,000,  although  in  most 
Instances  the  amount  Is  more  likely  to  be 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

"What  gets  my  goat  Is  that  white  Ameri- 
cans don't  abuse  Mexicans.  Mexicans  abuse 
Mexicans.  Most  of  the  smugglers'  drivers  we 
get  are  Mexican.  The  biggest  problem  Is 
there  aren't  enough  officers  to  handle  the 
problem." 

And  when  Bohm  speaks  about  "the  prob- 
lem" he  speaks  his  mind. 

"Why  should  we  have  to  foot  the  bill 
for  this?  Illegals  come  over  here  and  make 
a  living  and  send  the  money  home. 

"The  problem  is  lazy  Americans,  welfare. 
It  all  hinges  on  a  standard  of  living.  They 
(iUegals)  can  live  on  $1  a  day.  They  don't 
worry  about  eating  steak  and  owning  a  tele- 
vision until  they're  Americanized. 

"It  makes  you  wonder  sometimes  what 
the  hell  is  going  on.  There  are  so  many  peo- 
ple In  the  cities  who  need  work  and  the 
people  out  here  need  workers,"  Bohm  said 
shaking  his  head. 

The  flow  of  Mexican  workers  coming  Into 
Kansas  has  historical  origins. 

According  to  Richard  Henshaw,  an  INS 
official  who  worked  throughout  Western 
Kansas  for  12  years  before  being  appointed 
head  of  INS  field  operations  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  the  need  for  workers  in  Kansas 
came  with  the  railroads  and  hasn't  stopped 
since. 


"I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the 
existence  of  Mexican  communities  already 
established  in  Kansas,"  he  said,  explaining 
why  more  Illegals  come  to  Kansas  as  opposed 
to  Missouri. 

"When  I  say  commtmltles  I  mean  neigh- 
borhoods in  Garden  City,  Wellington,  Hutch- 
inson, Wichita,  places  like  this." 

There  was  also  a  demand  for  manual  labor. 
"Stoop  labor,"  as  Henshaw  called  it,  was 
necessary  on  large  Kansas  farms,  in  con- 
trast to  the  smaller  Missouri  family  farms. 
"Stoop  labor"  soared  when  the  sugar  beet 
industry  In  Kansas  was  booming. 

Henshaw  said,  "Farm  help  in  Western 
Kansas  is  not  too  easy  to  come  by  so  the 
demand  is  there  for  people  who  are  willing  to 
work  in  small  rural  type  areas,  even  though 
the  pay  is  not  that  good  and  the  housing 
isn't  that  good." 

With  the  growth  of  varloxis  Industries  In 
Western  Kansas,  such  as  cattle  feeding  and 
packing  plEuits,  the  demand  for  labor  Is  go- 
ing to  increase  even  more,  creating  a  need  for 
industry  to  hire  from  the  illegal  alien  labor 
force. 

"I  don't  see  how  they  (industry)  can  go 
into  Garden  City  and  not  hire  Illegals,"  Hen- 
shaw said. 

Continuation  of  First  Great  Escape 
(By  Roger  Verdon) 

The  1,950-mile  border  separating  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  is  besieged  dally  by 
a  constant  flow  of  human  beings  seeking 
sanctuary  from  poverty,  hunger,  and  despair. 
Some  find  it;  others  do  not. 

The  Odyssey  begun  by  many  Mexicans  is 
often  halted  at  the  U.S.  border  where  the 
first  American  face  they  see  may  belong  to 
one  of  the  2,100  Border  Patrol  guards,  work- 
ing at  a  losing  game  of  hide  and  seek. 

In  1978  more  than  860,000  illegal  entrants 
were  apprehended  by  the  patrol.  Thousands 
more  made  it  over  the  fences,  across  the 
rivers,  and  through  the  unguarded  waste- 
lands along  the  border. 

They  come  in  droves,  constantly,  repetl- 
tlously,  moving  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  countries.  "Before  the  (deportation)  pa- 
pers are  dry  they're  back  across  the  U.S. 
border,"  one  Kansas  lawman  said. 

It  is,  in  a  way,  a  continuation  of  the  first 
great  escape  by  the  English  and  followed  by 
the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Italians — the  im- 
migrants that  poured  into  the  melting  pot 
of  hope  and  opportunity. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  scope  of  the 
problem  because  of  conflicting  estimates  of 
the  Mexican  exodus  and  its  effects  on  Amer- 
ica. Estimates  of  illegal  Mexican  aliens  now 
living  in  the  U.S.  have  ranged  from  four 
to  twelve  million. 

When  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Grif- 
fin Bell  was  touring  INS  headquarters  in 
Washington  last  year,  preparing  a  nation- 
wide screening  of  Iranian  students,  he  came 
away  calling  the  agency's  record-keeping 
system  one  of  "non-management."  He  said 
that  while  "thousands  if  not  millions"  of 
aliens  remain  In  the  U.S.  Illegally,  the  num- 
ber is  impossible  to  gauge  because  "they 
(INS)  don't  have  any  records." 

There  is  also  a  divergence  of  opinion  and 
statistics  to  indicate  the  economic  effects  of 
the  immigration. 

The  "facts"  Include  those  that  show  aliens 
take  Jobs  away  from  the  American  worker 
and  that  the  presence  of  Illegal  aliens  drains 
the  American  economy  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  government  benefits  yearly  and 
make  no  similar  economic  contributions  In 
return. 

In  1976,  a  Los  Angeles  Grand  Jury  esti- 
mated that  3,500  aliens  were  unlawfully 
drawing  welfare  payments  of  $3.7  million  an- 
nually from  the  county  and  $10.8  million  In 
medical  care. 

But  while  a  1977  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  could  not  determine  whether 
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Illegal  aliens  contributed  more  to  the  econ- 
omy than  they  received,  a  separate  study 
by  researchers  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  concluded  that  aliens 
paid  much  more  in  taxes  than  they  col- 
lected in  benefits. 

The  reasons  behind  the  great  escape  from 
Mexico  are  overwhelmingly  clear. 

Last  year  Mexico's  unemployment  reached 
20  percent.  More  than  500,000  additional  per- 
sons attempt  to  enter  the  labor  force  an- 
nually. One  out  of  five  Mexican  adults  is 
either  out  of  work  or  under-employed.  The 
American  dollar,  compared  to  a  recently  de- 
valued Mexican  peso  in  an  already  depressed 
Mexican  economy,  appears  increasingly  val- 
uable, since  average  American  wages  are  es- 
timated to  be  13  times  more  than  average 
Mexican  wages. 

Two  major  factors  cited  for  the  Increasing 
flow  across  the  border  was  the  reduction  in 
1977  of  the  legal  quotas  of  immigrants  from 
Mexico — from  60,000  to  20,000— and  the  end- 
ing In  1964  of  the  bracero  program,  which 
allowed  Mexican  aliens  to  work  in  the  US 
temporarily. 

Senate  Bill  1427,  called  the  U.S.-Mexico 
Good  Neighbor  Act,  would  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  and  establish  a 
temporary  worker  visa  program  between  the 
US.  and  Mexico.  The  bill  would  allow  Mexi- 
can workers  legal  entry  into  the  U.S  for  a 
limited  period.  It  will  provide  some  relief  on 
the  present  flow  across  the  border. 

Mexican  crop  problems  and  the  soaring 
price  of  food  and  other  essentials,  and  a  Jan- 
uary tax  Increase  that  raised  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  flve  percent  are  all  expected  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  illegals  in  the  1980s. 

In  anticipation  of  a  labor  shortage  in  this 
decade.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall  has 
said  he  favors  increasing  the  legal  quota  of 
Mexican  illegals  to  150,000  annually  The 
labor  shortage  is  an  expected  result  of  the 
aging  of  Americans  born  in  the  baby  boom 
soon  after  World  War  II. 

The  immigration  problem  is  an  ongoing 
one.  A  Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  is  expected  to  report  in 
two  years  on  the  reformation  of  immigration 
laws.  The  group  recently  held  hearings  In 
Denver.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  what  Mexican  president 
Jose  Lopez  Portlllo  has  called  the  "silent  Un- 
nUgratlon,"  continues  into  the  US  making 
Mexico's  northern  neighbor  uncomfortable 
host  to  the  escapees. 

One  recent  apprehension  In  Kansas  of  a 
19-year-old  Illegal  alien  from  Mexico  illus- 
trates the  futility  of  current  immigration 
laws. 

Sergio  Acosta  had  come  from  Nleves  Mex- 
ico, the  oldest  boy  In  a  family  of  10  His 
apprehension  in  Great  Bend  last  week  was 
the  second  such  capture  in  two  years.  Like 
the  last  time  he  was  caught,  he  will  eventu- 
ally be  sent  back  to  Mexico. 

During  an  interview  soon  after  his  appre- 
hension, Acosta  said  In  Mexico  he  could  earn 
about  $2.50  a  day  as  a  mechanic's  helper 
In  Kansas  he  was  earning  $3.25  an  hour 

In  the  presence  of  an  Immigration  officer 
he  was  asked  if  he  would  return  to  the  U.S. 
a  third  time. 

He  paused  a  moment,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
dera,  and  smiled.  "It's  the  best  thing  I  can 
do,    he  sald.0  ^^ 
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FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

•  Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
nas  been  considerable  discussion  re- 
cently about  certain  provisions  of  the 
*^rm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
?,J^^^\.°^  °^  colleagues  have  co- 
signed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 
MarshaU  expressing  concern  about  the 
way  these  provisions  are  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor 


In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. I  have  received  a  substantial 
number  of  letters  on  this  subject  from 
farmworkers  and  farmworker  advocates. 
These  letters  express  deep  concern  that 
proposed  changes  in  the  statutory  pro- 
visions in  question  would  destroy  im- 
portant legal  protections  under  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  for  a 
substantial  number  of  farmworkers. 
Among  these  protections  is,  of  course, 
the  only  Federal  law  prohibiting  employ- 
ment of  imdocumented  alien  workers. 
Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
these  issues,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
of  these  letters  available  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Evergreen  Legai.  Services, 
Sunnyaide,  Wash..  November  13. 1978. 
Dear  Senator  :  I  am  writing  in  my  capacity 
as  Directing  Attorney  of  the  Farm  Worker 
Division  of  Evergreen  Legal  Services  to  voice 
concern  over  efforts  underway  in  Congress  to 
water  down  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  ( "FLORA") .  It  is  the  opiiUon  of 
all  of  who  have  represented  farm  workers 
over  the  years  that  FLCRA  is  the  only  farm 
worker  protective  leglsUtlon,  federal  or 
state,  that  has  been  of  any  use  to  farm 
worker  advocates.  It  Is  precisely  for  this  rea- 
son that  FLCRA  is  under  attack  by  grower 
interests  at  this  time. 

A  description  of  some  of  our  recent  cases 
would  perhaps  underscore  the  importance  of 
FLCRA  to  farm  workers: 

In  a  case  we  are  now  filing  imder  FLCRA, 
a  couple  and  their  family  were  recruited  in 
Texas  by  Green  Giant's  recruiters  to  come  to 
Washington  for  the  asparagus  harvest.  When 
they  urived  they  found  that  Green  Giant 
had  over-recruited,  and  they  were  denied 
work  and  denied  housing.  They  had  to  live  in 
their  cars  three  weeks  until  they  could  find 
another  Job  and  earn  enough  money  to  find 
housing. 

Another  client,  her  father  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  recruited  by  an  employee  of  a 
grower.  The  contractor  drove  them  to  and 
fr-m  vork  every  day  and  charged  them  for 
his  services  even  though  he  was  not  reg- 
istered under  PI<;ra  and  was  not  Insured, 
as  FLCRA  requires.  While  driving  to  work 
one  day  the  contractor  had  an  accident  for 
which  he  was  at  fault.  The  family  ended  up 
In  the  hospital  with  medical  bills  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000,  and  the  contractor 
disappeared. 

In  another  case,  which  is  being  litigated 
now.  six  workers  were  recruited  In  Texas  for 
work  in  Washington  by  two  contractors 
working  for  Del  Monte.  They  were  promised 
$400  every  two  weeks  but  were  never  given 
any  writing  setting  forth  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  their  employment.  When  they 
began  work  they  found  they  were  earning 
less  than  half  what  they  were  promised  but 
that,  unless  they  suyed  through  the  season, 
they  would  not  receive  promised  transporta- 
tion money  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Texas. 
In  three  other  cases,  employees  of  various 
growers  found  after  working  for  some  period 
of  time  that  contractors  who  recruited  them 
were  skimming  off  from  14  percent  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  employees'  wages  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  grower  or  the  workers. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  worker  has  an  effec- 
tive remedy  under  FLCRA,  whereas  resort  to 
state  law— with  problems  of  proof  of  con- 
tractual Intent,  agency.  resF>ondent  superior 
and  with  procedural  problems  such  as  Juris- 
diction and  venue — would  make  any  relief 
substantially  more  unlikely. 

I  understand  that  among  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  amending  FLCRA  are:  that 
FLCRA  Is  duplicative  of  other  remedies,  that 


FLCRA  Is  overenforoed  and  that  n.CRA  Is 
Jeopardizing  small  family  farmers.  U  our  ex- 
perience in  Washington  is  typical,  none  of 
these  reasons  is  valid. 

fLCRA,  of  course,  does  not  duplicate  any 
other  federal  laws.  No  other  laws  require 
that  workers  be  Informed  in  writing  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  that 
contractors  carry  insurance  when  transport- 
ing workers  or  that  contractors  disclose  their 
•fees."  Nor  does  FLCRA  duplicate  state 
worker  protection  laws,  if  only  because  in 
Washington  (and,  l  undersund,  in  Texas 
where  most  of  our  clienu  reside)  these 
laws  are  never  enforced.  Washington,  has  had 
a  state  farm  labor  contractor  registration 
law  for  24  years,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  &  Industries  here  has  candidly  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  it  has  never  once  enforced 
the  law.  Washington  also  has  Board  of  Health 
regulations  governing  labor  camp  conditions 
but  the  Board  has  never  received  any  money 
for  enforcement. 

The  argument  that  FLCRA  Is  over-enforced 
is,  in  Washington  at  least,  nonsense.  Wash- 
ington is  the  fourth  largest  employer  of  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  country,  and  we  a» 
aware  of  only  four  FLCRA  cases  having  been 
prosecuted.  Unless  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  secretly  enforcing  PtCRA  in  an  in- 
formal manner,  there  is  only  one  instance 
where  the  IXX.  has  used  the  act  in  this  state 
Our  office  Is  involved  in  three  FLCRA  cases 
and  to  our  knowledge,  there  has  been  no 
other  private  enforcement  of  n,CBA  in 
Washington. 

Finally,  the  argument  that  FLCRA  creates 
an  Impossible  burden  for  the  small  family 
farmer  is  dishonest.  As  usual,  the  small 
family  farmer  is  used  as  the  stalking  horse 
for  corporate  agricultural  interests.  The  small 
family  farmer  in  Washington  for  the  most 
part  does  not  use  labor  contractors  and  is  ex- 
empt when  doing  his/her  own  hiring.  It  is  the 
large  corporate  growers,  who  are  now  seeking 
an  exemption  from  FLCRA  who,  regularly 
commit  the  abuses  prohibited  by  the  act.  All 
three  F1.CRA  cases  handled  by  our  office  In- 
volve corporate  growers.  Two  are  against 
Green  Giant  and  Del  Monte,  national  if  not 
multinational  growers  and  processors  The 
third  Involves  Mount  Arbor  Nurseries  a 
multutate  corporation  with  Its  headquarters 
m  Iowa  and  its  principle  operations  In 
California. 

In  sum,  the  present  well -orchestrated 
lobbying  effort  by  corporate  growers  and  food 
processors  threatens  to  deprive  farm  workers 
of  most  of  the  benefits  of  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  protective  legislation  which  they  en- 
Joy.  We  therefore  urge  you  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  amend 
FLCRA. 

Tours  truly. 

Steven  F.  Sratz, 
Directing  Attorney. 

Texas  Rttral  Legal  Am,  Inc., 
Hereford,  Tex..  November  13, 1979. 

Dear  Senators:  It  is  with  considerable 
alarm  that  we  have  received  recent  reports 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources is  contemplating  two  extremely  dele- 
terious amendments  to  the  Farm  I^bor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act.  7  U.S.C.  i  2041  et 
seq.  We  are  referring  specifically  to  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  {  2042  (b)  (2)  and  (b) 
(3)  which  would  broaden  the  exemption  from 
liability  for  farmers,  processors,  canners  gin- 
ners  and  packing  shed  operators  and  for  their 
full  time  employees.  Speaking  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  farm  laborers  of  West  Texas  who 
would  be  seriously  harmed  by  this  action  we 
urge  you  to  oppose  any  such  amendment 

As  attorneys  with  the  Hereford.  Texas 
branch  office  of  Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid  the 
three  of  us  are  the  only  source  of  legal 
represenUtlon  for  an  estimated  100.000  low- 
Income  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers 
in  all  of  West  Texas  (an  area  comprising 
roughly  100,000  square  mUes).  These  farm 
workers  are  Mexican -Amertcans  and  Blacks 
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with  bad  checks,  failed  to  pay  wage  Increases 
and  bonuses  promised  to  complaining  work- 
ers to  induce  them  to  stay,  and  failed  to 
keep  payroll  records.  Now  the  corporation 
(which  was  never  even  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  state  of  Texas),  has  fled  the 
state  and  is  claiming  insolvency.  The  work- 
ers are  left  holding  hollow  wage  claims  and 
bad  checks.  Neither  the  corporation  nor  any 
of  its  employees  ever  registered  under  the 
P.L.C.B,A. 

In  1977  and  1978  a  corporate  cotton  gin 
in  Summerfleld,  Texas  employed  a  full  time, 
regular  contractor/foreman  who  annually 
comes  from  another  part  of  the  state  to 
solicit,  recruit  and  hire  workers  for  the  cot- 
ton gin.  Although  the  workers  worked  as 
much  as  84  hours  per  week  they  never  re- 
ceived overtime  wages.  At  least  one  worker 
was  summarily  fired  when  be  complained 
that  his  pay  for  regular  hours  was  less  than 
promised.  Neither  the  gin  nor  Its  foreman 
were  registered  under  the  FLORA. 

For  many  years  three  large  corporate 
packing  sheds  in  Dimmltt,  Texas  (both  of 
which  are  registered  contractors  under  the 
FLCRA)  have  recruited  migrant  workers 
from  South  Texas  to  work  in  their  onion, 
carrot,  and  potato  harvest.  These  workers 
were  promised  and  provided  housing  even 
though  the  sheds'  FLCRA  registrations  did 
not  authorize  them  to  provide  housing.  The 
promised  housing  was  never  actually  avail- 
able and  was  eventually  provided  through 
an  illegal  lease  of  already  occupied  public 
housing  units.  The  sheds  forced  existing 
tenants  of  the  housing  project  to  move  out 
of  the  project  in  order  to  make  room  for 
their  workers.  The  sheds'  workers  were 
forced  to  adhere  to  terms  of  occupancy  pro- 
hibited by  federal  law  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  live  under  conditions  which  vio- 
lated federal  and  state  health  and  safety 
standards.  These  practices  were  carried  on 
for  many  years  until  finally  enjoined  by  a 
federal  district  court  in  July  of  1979. 

In  1978  a  corporate  cotton  gin  in  Lubbock, 
Texas  recruited  migrant  workers  from  South 
Texas  through  a  cotton  glnners  association. 
The  workers  travelled  500  miles  to  Lubbock 
relying  on  promises  of  84  hours  of  work  per 
week,  safe  and  decent  housing  to  be  provided 
by  the  gin,  and  reimbursement  for  their 
transportation  expenses.  When  they  arrived, 
however,  they  did  not  receive  any  work  at  all 
Initially.  After  several  complaints,  they  re- 
ceived a  guarantee  of  36  hours  per  week 
which  also  was  not  honored  by  the  gin.  More- 
over, contrary  to  the  recruitment  promise, 
they  had  to  pay  rent  for  their  housing  and 
their  one  room  barrack  was  grossly  sub- 
standard, lacking  a  working  toilet  among 
other  violations  of  federal  and  state  mini- 
miun  habltabllity  standards.  The  workers 
never  received  the  promised  travel  expenses. 

In  1977  a  group  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers  from  South  Texas  were  recruited  to 
work  for  a  large  corporate  cotton  gin  In 
Ooodland.  Texas.  Through  its  contractor/ 
employee,  the  gin  solicited  the  workers  with 
promises  of  a  paid  minimum  of  40  hours  per 
week  for  several  months,  and  housing  to  be 
provided  by  the  gin.  After  travelling  800 
miles  to  accept  the  promised  employment 
they  were  given  approximately  half  the  work 
they  were  promised,  they  were  required  to 
transfer  to  a  gin  In  a  location  different  from 
the  location  they  were  recruited  for,  and  they 
were  put  In  housing  which  lacked  heat  and 
cooking  facilities.  Neither  the  gin  nor  Its 
employee /contractor  were  registered  under 
the  FLCRA. 

In  the  summer  of  1979  a  large  multi-na- 
tional vegetable  packer  In  Hereford,  Texas 
recruited  South  Texas  migrant  workers 
through  one  of  their  full  time  managers.  In- 
duced by  the  field  manager's  promises  of  40 
hours  work  per  week  for  5  weeks,  and  decent 
housing  to  be  provided  by  the  shed,  the 
workers    travelled    800    miles    to    Hereford. 


When  they  arrived,  they  found  that  the  shed 
had  over-recruited  with  the  result  that  they 
got  only  one  week's  work  for  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 30  hours.  The  housing  In  which 
they  were  placed  was  plagued  by  no  toilet 
facilities,  hazardous  wiring  (some  barracks 
were  without  any  electricity  at  all)  and  a 
broken  sewer  pipe  that  poured  raw  sewerage 
Into  an  open  pool  on  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  barracks.  Conditions  were  so  hazardous 
that  a  city  housing  inspector  ultimately  con- 
denuied  the  barracks  and  ordered  the  workers 
out,  forcing  them  to  find  housing  on  their 
own.  Since  the  workers  not  only  received  a 
fraction  of  the  promised  work  but  also  sub- 
stantially lower  wages  than  promised  they 
eventually  returned  to  their  homes  having 
suffered  a  net  loss.  Both  the  corporate  pack- 
ing shed  and  their  field  manager  are  regis- 
tered farm  labor  contractors  but  neither  is 
authorized  to  provide  bousing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  cases 
that  occur  each  year  all  over  the  country. 
Each  Involves  a  corporate  cotton  gin  or  pack- 
ing shed  which  Is  currently  subject  to  the 
FLCRA  but  which  would  probably  be  ex- 
empted under  either  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. The  abuses  represented  here  are  the 
very  kinds  of  exploitation  that  Congress 
sought  to  curb  with  the  original  passage  of 
the  FLCRA.  In  1974  Congress  strengthened 
enforcement  of  the  Act  by  granting  workers 
a  private  right  to  remedy  violations.  It  would 
be  a  sad  irony  if  Congress  were  now  to  place 
beyond  the  Act's  reach  the  very  persons  and 
entitles  who  are  each  year  increasingly  re- 
sponsible for  the  practices  prohibited  by  the 
Act.  For  all  of  these  reasons  we  strongly  urge 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Human  Resources  to  oppose  any  action — 
either  separate  enactment  or  a  rider  to  an- 
other bill — which  would  broaden  any  exemp- 
tion from  liability  under  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Beardall, 

Attorney  at  taw. 
Edward  J.  Tuddekham, 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Jennifer  K.  Harburt. 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc., 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  waiting  on 
behalf  of  our  clients  and  a  number  of  na- 
tional civil  rights,  labor  and  church  organi- 
zations that  propose  any  weakening  of  fed- 
eral labor  legislation  designed  to  protect  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  from  abuses 
In  agricultural  employment.  Amendments 
have  recently  been  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  putatlvely  to  "clarify" 
the  remedial  protections  extended  to  farm- 
workers under  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963,  but  which  in  fact 
nearly  eliminate  coverage  under  the  Act  for 
the  entire  agricultural  economy.  Because 
your  Subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter,  we  wished  to  bring  oiu-  views  on  the 
proposed  legislation  directly  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

For  the  past  several  years  agricultural 
trade  groups  have  lobbied  actively  in  favor 
of  weakening  amendments  to  the  coverage 
definitions  of  Section  3  of  the  Act.  Now.  as 
before,  their  aims  are  twofold:  to  enlarge 
the  small  family  farmer  contracting  exemp- 
tion of  subsection  (b)(2)  and  the  small 
farm  emnloyee  exemption  of  subsection 
(b)(3).  The  inescapable  result  of  enacting 
the  amendments  they  propose  Is  to  create  a 
total  exemption  for  all  corporations.  Irre- 
spective of  the  size  of  their  farm  labor  con- 
tracting operation  or  their  past  substantive 
violations  of  the  Act. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  these  amend- 
ments. Notwithstanding  the  proponents' 
disclaimers  to  the  contrary,  they  benefit  only 
the  corporate  employer  and  effectively  gut 
the  Act.  Furthermore,  because  they  are  over- 
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broad  and  administratively  unenforceable, 
they  will  surely  result  in  widespread  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  In  farm  labor  con- 
tracting. Thus,  although  they  are  labelled 
"clarifying"  amendment,  their  intent  and 
effect  is  to  subvert  the  plain  purposes  of  the 
Act  and  Its  legislative  history.  We  hope  this 
correspondence  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  long  and  searching  analysis  of  these  issues 
by  you  and  your  colleagues. 

The  employers'  grou's  have  argued  for  the 
exemptions  largely  on  the  grounds  that  cor- 
porations' contracting  operations  do  not  en- 
gage in  the  abuses  of  farmworkers  against 
which  the  Act  is  directed.  However,  there  is 
adequate  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  spe- 
cioiisness  of  this  claim.  If  Congress  acts  on 
these  amendments,  and  ignores  that  evi- 
dence, it  will  re-expose  the  estimated  five 
million  farmworkers  to  the  very  abuses  pro- 
hibited by  the  Act. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  subsection  (b)(3)  shows  clearly 
how  this  win  result.  Presently,  a  small  farm 
employee  is  permitted  to  perform  farm  labor 
contracting  (FLC)  "on  no  more  than  an  in- 
cidental basis."  Instead  of  deleting  this 
qualifying  phrase— as  they  have  proposed 
many  times  in  the  past — employers  would 
now  redefine  "Incidental"  to  mean  that  up 
to  20  percent  of  any  employee's  farm  labor 
contracting  would  be  exempt.  Under  this 
new  standard,  a  comolalnt  alleging  viola- 
tions by  a  corporate  employee  could  not  be 
acted  upon  until  the  Department  of  Labor 
reviewed  a  full  year  of  the  employee's  hourly 
records  and  determined  that  he  performed 
PLC  activity  for  more  than  20  percent  of  his 
time.  Then,  and  only  then,  could  an  action 
be  brought  against  the  offending  employee. 
It  is  evident  that  adoption  of  such  a  stand- 
ard will  signal  an  end  of  any  meaningful 
enforcement  of  the  Act.  But,  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, because  very  few  employees  will  ever 
surpass  this  artificially  high  standard  of 
"Incidental"  PLC  activity,  it  will  invite  the 
commission  of  abuses  by  all  employers. 

This  is  unacceptable  to  us  and  to  those  we 
represent  dally  In  their  struggle  for  Justice 
in  the  fields.  We  trust  it  is  equally  unac- 
ceptable to  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program. 

Attachment:  List  of  organizations  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  changes  to  Section 
3(b) (2)   and   (b)(3)  : 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 
(LULAC). 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cational Fund    (MALDEF). 

National  Association  of  Farmworker  Or- 
ganizations (NAPO) . 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 

United  Farm  Workers  of  America — AFL- 
CIO  (UPW). 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  Un- 
ion (UPCW). 

United  States  Catholic  Conference. 
Washington  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law— Alien  Rlghu  Law  ProJ- 


ers  against  whom  we  have  had  to  seek  re- 
dress on  behalf  of  farm  workers. 

Because  of  our  unique  position  here  in 
South  Texas,  we  see  every  type  of  farm  la- 
bor abuse.  Over-recruitment  by  cotton  gins 
and  packing  sheds  In  Arkansas,  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas.  Indiana.  Delaware,  Minne- 
sota, Georgia  and  Maryland  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  this  year.  Unfortunately 
corporate  farms,  packers  and  canners  often 
use  the  United  States  employment  service 
to  over-recruit  and  mislead  farm  workers. 
These  large  corporations  send  employees  here 
to  Texas  to  personally  recruit  farm  workers 
or  they  retain  "super  contractors"  to  do 
their  bidding  for  them  here  In  South  Texas. 

The  days  of  the  independent  farmer  are 
practically  over.  The  large  packing  sheds  and 
canners  are  in  control  of  planting,  harvest- 
ing, packing,  canning  and  marketing.  The 
provision  of  labor  for  the  harvest  and  the 
pack  is  a  service  that  the  large  agri-business 
corporations  provide  to  the  farmers  with 
whom  they  contract.  To  further  exempt  cor- 
porate recruiters  of  farm  labor  from  the  pro- 
visions of  FLCRA  would  only  provide  a  means 
by  which  all  recruiters  of  farm  labor  could 
Insulate   themselves   from   responsibility. 

If  FLCRA  was  not  an  effective  piece  of 
legislation,  the  agricultural  lobby  would  not 
be  pressing  so  strongly  for  ite  demise.  In- 
deed, FLCRA  Is  the  only  legislation  on  a  fed- 
eral level  that  directly  and  effectively  ad- 
dresses the  multiple  abuses  suffered  by  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farm  workers. 

We  urge  you  to  resist  efforts  of  agri-busi- 
ness to  make  last  minute  amendments  to 
FLCRA  and  that  no  changes  be  made  in  the 
1974  statute. 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  Herrmann, 

Director. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTl'lNO 


Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid,  Inc., 

November  13. 1979. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  presently 
there  are  efforts  being  made  by  powerful 
agricultural  lobby  groups  to  pressure  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac- 
tor Registration  Act  of  1974.  We  further  un- 
derstand that  the  amendments  would  ex- 
pand the  exclusions  under  the  Act  so  that 
packers  and  glnners  and  their  employees 
would  be  exempt  under  the  statute. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  evis- 
cerate what  has  been  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive laws  for  curbing  some  of  the  most  vi- 
cious and  corruDt  recruitment  practices  suf- 

«^  ♦v'l*^'"'''"'*"'*'  "*'*°''  A^*"'  we  have  to 
say  that  the  large  corporate  packers  and 
gmners  have  been  some  of  the  worst  offend- 


PiNE  Tree  Legal  Assistance  Inc., 
Lewiston.  Maine,  November  6,  1979. 

Dear  Senator:  We  would  like  to  respond 
to  apparent  efforts  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  (FLCRA),  Sec- 
tions 3(b)  (2)  and  (3). 

Our  organization  provides  legal  services 
to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  In 
Maine,  and  supportive  services  to  farmwork- 
ers throughout  New  England.  Among  others, 
we  represent  the  Maine  Blueberry  Workers' 
Association,  the  Maine  Apple  Pickers'  Alli- 
ance, and  the  Maine  Woodsmen's  Association. 

Apparently  various  grower  interests  are 
lobbying  to  expand  the  coverage  definitions 
that  limit  FLCRA  exemptions  available  to 
corporations,  associations,  cooperatives,  and 
otherwise  to  limit  the  scope  of  PLC3RA. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
need  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  amend 
FLCRA.  FLCRA  Is  one  of  the  few  laws  that 
protects  farmworkers  from  abuses  by  crew 
chiefs  and  other  labor  contractors.  Without 
complete  FLCRA  protection,  migrant  work- 
ers are  at  the  mercy  of  labor  contractors,  m 
such  areas  of  payment  of  wages,  housing, 
transportation,  and  record  keeping. 

In  New  England,  very  few  farm  labor 
contractors  are  registered  under  FLCRA.  In 
Maine  none  are.  And  yet  growers  and  crew 
chiefs  continue  to  recruit  farmworkers,  who, 
when  they  arrive  at  their  Job  site,  find  that 
they  have  little  knowledge  of  their  actual 
wages,  and  are  forced  to  live  In  the  poorest 
of  housing.  These  are  Just  the  abuses  by 
grower  corporations  and  crew  chiefs  which 
FLCRA  is  designed  to  prevent.  We  are  Just 
now  making  some  progress  In  attempting  to 
have  growers  comply  with  the  law.  Any  weak- 
ening of  the  law  would  be  devastating.  If 
anything,  the  law  needs  to  be  strengthened, 
especially  with  respect  to  sanctions  against 
grower  corporations,  associations,  coopera- 
tives, etc. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  tiuly  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Benjamin, 

DirectOT.0 


•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  &s  my 
coUeagues  may  recall,  on  March  18, 
1980,  the  able  and  distingruished  jimior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor>  and 
I  discussed  here  in  the  Chamber  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  that  we  plan  to 
introduce  in  the  very  near  future. 

A  tSOO  MILLION  TRAVEL  CUT 

The  1981  budget  request  includes  $8.9 
billion  for  travel  and  transportation,  an 
increase  of  12  percent  over  the  1980 
level.  The  Sasser-Pryor  resolution  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
travel  and  transportation  costs  should  be 
limited  to  an  amount  $500  million  below 
the  budget.  The  resolution  is  simUar  to 
the  $500  million  travel  cutback  currently 
in  place  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to 
take  a  significant  amoimt  of  sacrifice  to 
balance  the  budget.  The  effort  to  balance 
the  budget  may  very  well  impact  on  pro- 
grams serving  the  poor,  the  aging, 
mothers  and  infants  and  small  children. 
At  a  time  like  this,  I  just  do  not  see  how 
we  here  in  the  Senate  can  countenance 
a  travel  and  transportation  budget  that 
increases  at  a  12-percent  rate.  Our  pro- 
posed resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  budget  should  be 
restricted.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me 
make  it  absolutely  clear,  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  in  no  way  intended  to  diminish 
in  any  degree  the  combat  readiness  of 
the  American  Armed  Forces. 

ELIMINATE  WASTE,  ABT7SE  AND  BtBOR  IN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  some 
travel  and  transportation  costs  are  es- 
sential elements  in  Government  pro- 
grams, as  are  communication,  informa- 
tion systems,  oflSce  space  and  furniture 
and  other  basic  support  services.  I  am 
not  saying  that  all  travel  and  transporta- 
tion be  eliminated — just  that  the  abuses, 
the  waste  and  the  errors  in  travel  and 
transportation  costs  be  eliminated. 

We  all  have  heard  reports,  either  from 
our  colleagues  or  from  the  media,  that 
there  are  some  nonessential  expendi- 
tures in  these  basic  services  that  can  be 
cut  out.  One  only  has  to  look  at  the  way 
the  General  Services  Administration 
continues  to  purchase  furniture  while  the 
Government  warehouses  bulge  with  sur- 
plus furniture  to  be  convinced  that  a 
tightening  up  is  required.  To  their  credit, 
there  are  some  individuals  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  along  with  my  Senate  col- 
leagues who  are  striving  mightily  to 
overcome  the  bureaucratic  inertia  and 
get  a  handle  on  such  matters  as  the  pur- 
chase of  excess  furniture  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  nonessential  travel  and  trans- 
portation. I  know  personally  that  Jim 
Mclntyre,  the  Director  or  OMB,  is  very 
concerned  about  these  abuses. 

SASSER-PRTOR    RESOLUTION 

The  Sasser-Pryor  resolution  would  put 
the  Senate  on  the  record  as  expressing 
support  for  those  who  are  trying  to  root 
out  abuse,  waste,  and  error  in  the  area  of 
Government  travel.  The  resolution  rec- 
ommends a  $500  million  or  6-percent  cut 
back,  which  would  still  allow  a  6-percent 
increase  in  travel  and  transportation 
Government-wide.  This  seems  like  a 
modest  and  achievable  reduction  in  view 
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OMB    EXAMPLflS    OF    POOH    DEBT    COLLECTION 

I  want  to  emphasize 
neglected  is  this  area  of  debt 
staff  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
Budget,  in  a  recent  review 
situation,  have  found  that  a  Fed- 
's success  is  usually  deter- 
primarily   on   the  extension   of 
secondarily  on  collection 
debts.  Consequently,  debt 
received  the  lowest  re- 
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Enforcement  Assistance 
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2  part-time  employees  have  been  as- 
signed to  service  210,000  student  loan  ac- 
counts amoimting  to  more  than  $150 
million. 

.1  am  advised  that  in  the  private  sector 
at  least  30  people  would  be  assigned  to 
a  debt  collection  effort  of  such  a  magni- 
tude. An  additional  person  would  be  em- 
ployed to  follDW  up  on  every  200  to  300 
problem  or  delinquent  accounts — and, 
reportedly  the  LEAA  program  has  a 
goodly  niunber  of  delinquent  accounts. 

CAO  REPORTS  OF  DEBT  COLLECTION 

GAO  reports  show  that  Federal  collec- 
tion efforts  are  expensive,  slow  and  in- 
effectual. For  example,  $200  million  is 
l)eing  lost  annually  because  interest  is 
not  being  charged  on  overdue  accounts. 
Others,  both  individuals  and  firms,  just 
do  not  bother  to  pay  their  just  debts. 
Our  resolution  urges  Federal  agencies 
to  adopt  the  GAO  recommendations  and 
utilize  up-to-date  commercial  practices 
to  collect  debts,  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  privacy  and  the  rights  of 
due  process  of  individuals — all  U.S. 
citizens. 

One  provision  urges  that  debts  owed 
the  Federal  Government  be  offset  by 
withholding  tax  refunds  along  the  lines 
of  the  State  program  in  Oregon  which 
has  been  operating  successfully  since 
1971.  All  of  these  provisions  should  gen- 
erate more  than  $1  billion  in  income  by 
collecting  uncontested  debts  owed  the 
Federal  Government  from  firms  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  well  able  to  pay  their 
just  debts. 

SUMMARY 

The  resolution  urges  collection  of  $1 
billion  on  the  revenue  side  and  cutting 
off  $1  billion  on  the  expenditure  side 
thereby  reducing  the  deficit  by  $2  bil- 
lion or  approximately  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
our  proposed  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
introduce  the  resolution  at  this  time. 
Rather,  I  wish  to  have  the  text  of  the  res- 
olution printed  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  examine  it  and  join  us  as  original 
cosponsors.  So  far,  Senators  Magnuson, 
Proxmire,  Stewart,   Boren,  Ford,  De- 

CONCINI,    HUDDLESTON,   DURKIN,   METZEN- 

BAUM,  Bumpers,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Leahy,  and  Bauctis  have  joined  us  as 
cosronsors.  If  the  Members  have  anv 
questions  or  wish  to  join  as  cosponsors. 
they  are  requested  to  please  have  their 
staff  contact  the  Legislative  Branch 
Subcommittee  clerk,  Terrence  Sauvain, 
at  4-7251. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  resolution 
follows : 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  reducing  expenditures  for  travel 
and  for  the  employment  of  consultants,  and 
Improvlne  procediires  to  collect  delinquent 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  economic  considerations  man- 
date that  only  such  sums  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  be  expended  for  travel  or  for  the 
employment  of  consultants:  and 

Whereas,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  made  recommendations  to 
improve  the  collection  of  delinquent  debts 
owed  to  the  Government  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  delinquent  debts  that  are  writ- 
ten off  as  uncollectible;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 


Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  (A)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  the  total  amount  which 
may  be  obligated  to  travel  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons,  and  transportation  of  things, 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  should  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  is  $500,000,000  less  than 
the  total  amount  proposed  therefor  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
such  fiscal  year  (as  amended  and  supple- 
mented), transmitted  by  the  President  under 
section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921:  (B)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  allocate  the 
reduction  in  such  proposed  total  amount 
among  the  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  and 
should  report  on  such  allocation  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate:  and  (C)  In 
allocating  the  reduction  in  such  proposed  to- 
tal amount  among  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch,  no  reduction  should  be  made  In 
funds  for  debt  collection  or  supervision  of 
loans,  nor  should  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  be  reduced  by  more  than  15 
per  centum  of  the  amount  proposed  for  each 
such  department,  aigency,  or  Instrumentali- 
ty In  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  such  fiscal  year  (as  amended  and 
supplemented) ,  transmitted  by  the  President 
under  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921;  and 

(2)  (A)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30,  1981,  the  total  amount  which 
may  be  obligated  to  the  use  of  experts  or 
consultants  by  appointment  or  contract  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  not  exceed  an  amount  which  is  $500.- 
000.000  less  than  the  total  amount  proposed 
therefor  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  such  fiscal  year  (as  amended 
and  supplemented),  transmitted  by  the 
President  under  section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921:  and  (B)  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  should  allocate  the  reduction  in  such 
proposed  total  amount  among  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
executive  branch  and  should  report  on  such 
allocation  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

( 1 )  the  agencies  of  the  Government  should 
establish  procedures  to  identify  the  causes 
of  overpayments  and  delinquencies  and  the 
corrective  actions  needed,  should  establish 
better  control  over  receivables,  should  ac- 
tively utilize  the  services  of  credit  bureaus 
and  commercial  collection  agencies,  and 
should  take  more  aggressive  collection  ac- 
tion; 

(2)  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  should 
revise  its  fiscal  requirements  manual  to  re- 
quire interest  charges  on  delinquent  accounts 
and  to  provide  for  more  complete  reporting 
of  data  on  delinquent  accountJs: 

(3)  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  place  increased  emphasis  on  account- 
ing system  approval  and  emphasize  collec- 
tion efforts  as  part  of  the  budget  process: 

(4)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
Institute  a  debt  collection  system  under 
which  a  delinquent  debt  owed  by  any  person 
to  the  United  States  will  be  collected  by  re- 
taining, out  of  any  tax  refunds  otherwise 
payable  to  such  person,  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  cover  such  debt;  and  such  debt 
collection  system  should  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  effectively  designed 
to  assure  that  no  debtor  will  be  dented  due 
process  of  law  thereunder  and  that  the  con- 
fidentiality of  data  held  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  pertaining  to  such  person  will 
be  duty  protected;  and 

(6)   the  Congress,  through  the  approprla- 
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tlon  process,  should  monitor  each  agency's 
efforts  to  collect  delinquent  debts,  including 
amounts  written  off  as  uncollectible,  and 
should  consider  the  extent  to  which  re- 
quested new  budget  authority  may  be  re- 
duced both  as  the  result  of  collection  of 
such  debts  and  as  an  Incentive  to  promote 
Increased  collection  of  such  debts. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  each  other 
department  and  agency  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  MILITARY 
SERVICE  BANDS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
ceptional services  rendered  by  our  mili- 
tary service  bands.  Although  all  military 
personnel  are  generally  expected  to  be 
available  for  duty  on  a  24-hour  basis, 
service  bands  often  experience  unex- 
pected work  schedules. 

Service  bands  are  among  the  first  mil- 
itary units  to  experience  budgetary  re- 
ductions. Notwithstanding  this,  the  cali- 
bre of  their  performance  continues  to 
increase  recruiting  and  to  stimulate  na- 
tional morale.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  Band  performed  550  jobs 
annually  during  fiscal  years,  1976.  1977. 
and  1978.  In  1979,  880  jobs;  and  in  fis- 
cal year  1980,  approximately  1,200  jobs 
are  projected.  Four  years  ago  the  entire 
band  consisted  of  91.  Today  it  consists 
of  a  bare  66. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a  concert 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Band  on 
March  14  of  this  year  conducted  by  its 
leader/director  Lt.  Cmdr.  Allen  E.  Beck, 
USN.  Prof.  Charles  T.  Gabriele.  resident 
composer  of  the  band,  guest  conducted 
and  was  designated  the  first  honorary 
conductor  of  the  band.  Several  of  his 
works  were  performed,  including  the 
world  premiere  of  his  Concertino  for 
Clarinet,  which  he  composed  for  the 
band's  clarinet  virtuoso  and  concert  mas- 
ter Alberto  A.  Asercion. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  the  excellent 
talent  and  productivity  of  our  service 
band  musicians;  but  very  proud  of  the 
wonderful  impact  they  provide  to  our 
Nation's  morale.* 


BALTIC    ACTIVISTS    CONDEMN    IN- 
VASION OF  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary, a  group  of  brave  Baltic  activists 
signed  an  open  letter  condemning  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  Afghan 
nation,  the  letter  was  signed  by  Lithu- 
anians. Esthonians.  and  Latvians. 

The  remarkable  document  was  made 
public  by  the  Esthonian  scientist  Jurii 
Kukk.  who  resigned  from  the  Communist 
Partv  last  May  and  has  asked  to  have 
his  Soviet  citizenship  annulled.  The  sig- 
natories point  out  that: 

On  December  27,  1979.  the  world  was 
shalcen  by  the  news  of  the  Soviet  army's 
incursion  into  Afghanistan.  Explanations 
that  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
government  of  Afghanistan,  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  treaty  of  friendship  and 


cooperation  agalnat  foreign  aggression,  are 
unfounded. 

The  Baltic  States,  too,  had  similar  treaties 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  1940.  the  Soviet  troops  also 
entered  those  countries  on  the  basis  of  such 
treaties.  Therefore  the  Esthonian,  Latvian 
and  Lithuanian  nations  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  purposes  and  the  results  of  such 
actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  entire 
letter,  the  text  of  which  has  recently 
become  available,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
Open  Lett^  of  the  Baltic  Activists 
(Jan-uart  17.  1980) 

On  December  27.  1979.  the  world  was  shak- 
en by  the  news  of  the  Soviet  army's  Incur- 
sion into  Afghanistan.  Explanations  that 
this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan.  In  accordance  with 
the  so-called  treaty  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation against  foreign  aggression,  are  un- 
founded. Amln's  government  could  not  have 
requested  that  the  Soviet  army  overthrow 
It.  and  the  government  of  Karmal  did  not 
yet  exist  at  that  time.  No  other  country 
tried  to  bring  its  army  into  Afghanistan. 
Even  Brezhnev  did  not  say  such  a  thing  In 
his  answers  to  questions  put  by  Pravda's 
correspondent  on  November  12.  The  Incur- 
sion of  the  Soviet  army  contradicts  the 
USSK-Afghanlstan  treaty.  "On  the  Defini- 
tion of  Aggression,"  signed  In  1933.  Articles 
two  and  three  of  this  treaty  state  that  any 
intervention  by  military  forces  constitutes  an 
aggression,  and  no  economic  or  political  argu- 
ments can  Justify  It. 

The  Baltic  States,  too,  had  similar  treaties 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  1940,  the  Soviet  troops  also 
entered  those  countries  on  the  basis  of  such 
treaties.  Therefore,  the  Estonian,  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  nations  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  purposes  and  the  results  of  such 
actions. 

The  world  community  has  most  clearly 
condemned  the  incursion  of  a  foreign  army 
Into  Afghanistan.  In  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  adopted 
on  January  15,  1980,  104  states  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
the  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan,  with 
only  eighteen  votes  against. 

We  support  the  resolution  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  demand  that  all  the 
Soviet  troops  be  Immediately  and  uncondi- 
tionally withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 


DOMESTIC     REFINERY     INCENTIVE 
LEGISLATION:  S.  1684 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with  in- 
flation reaching  an  annual  rate  of  18 
percent,  we  in  the  Congress  are  aU  look- 
ing for  ways  to  cut  back  Federal  spend- 
ing and  ease  one  of  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  the  economy.  The  current  state 
of  our  economy  is  not  the  result  of  defi- 
cit spending  alone.  It  is  also  in  large 
measure  due  to  lowered  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity and  to  this  Nation's  staggering 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil — 
both  crude  and  refined. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  taken  major  steps  to  correct  this 
situation,  not  the  least  of  which  is  de- 
control of  domestic  crude  oil  prices.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  in 
the  United  States  are  truly  independent 
of  the  political  and  economic  grip  of  our 
foreign  oil  suppliers. 
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Mr.  President,  the  January  1980  edi- 
tion of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Price  Regulation 
Analyst  contains  an  enUghtening  article 
written  by  Messrs.  Terry  A.  Bamett  and 
Richard  W.  Bowe,  entlUed  "Domestic 
Refinery  Incentive  Legislation:  S  1684  " 
The  article  reviews  the  ouUook  tm  do- 
mestic refiners  over  the  next  year  and  a 
half.  It  goes  on  to  examine  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1684.  the  Domestic  Refinery 
Development  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1979.  and  the  effect  that  S.  1684  could 
have  to  expand  current  domestic  re- 
finery capacity— a  necessary  step  in  our 
continuing  fight  for  energy  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

The  article  follows: 
Domestic  Refinert  Incentive  Leoblatiom- 
S.  1684 

By  October  1981,  domestic  refiners  may 
compete  In  a  world  arena  far  more  hostUe 
than  today's  marketplace.  At  the  same  time, 
demands  on  domestic  refiners  may  be  greater 
than  ever  before.  The  resulting  threats  to 
our  national  security  and  economy  have 
spurred  Congress  to  consider  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  industry  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead. 

outlook  for  OCTOBER   1981 

By  October  1981.  these  developments  seem 

likely: 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
(EPAA)  will  expire.  With  It  wlU  go  programs 
Important  to  various  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic refining  industry,  including  the  buy/ 
sell  program,  the  suppll«--purchaser  rule, 
and  the  entitlements  program  with  its  small 
refiner  bias. 

Domestic  crude  oil  prices  will  be  fully  de- 
controlled. Crude  costs  of  domestic  refiners 
wUl  no  longer  be  below  the  world  average. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  may  restrain  product  margins 
and  create  regulatory  uncertainties  which 
would  deter  major  investments. 

Access  to  crude  oil  virill  be  tight,  particu- 
larly for  Independent  refiners.  Domestic 
crude  will  constitute  a  lower  percentage  of 
our  total  crude  runs.  OPEC  wUl  continue  to 
constrain  production  of  its  crude.  Interna- 
tional majors  will  continue  to  reduce  third 
party  sales.  The  multi-tiered  price  of  for- 
eign crude — highlighted  by  Union  Oil's  ap- 
plication last  summer  for  exception  relief — 
may  well  continue,  probably  to  the  ccxnpetl- 
tlve  detriment  of  independent  refiners  lack- 
ing a  long-term  contractual  relationship 
with  one  or  more  producing  countries. 

Substantial  investment  will  stUl  be  needed 
for  domestic  refiners  to  meet  local  market 
demands  for  unleaded  gasoline  and  low  sul- 
fur products  from  a  crude  mix  heavier  and 
more  sour  than  today's  mix.  Refinery  con- 
struction, expansion,  and  retrofitting  costs 
will  continue  to  rise  faster  than  the  overall 
inflation  rate. 

Domestic  refiners  will  bear  costs  slmUar  to 
the  $1.60-t2.00  per  barrel  Imposed  today  by 
federal  government  programs — including 
taxes,  environmental  protection,  and  Jones 
Act  transportation — ^which  foreign  refiners 
still  will  not  incur. 

Our  dependence  on  foreign  refined  Im- 
ported petroleum  products  may  increase.  Our 
government  may  continue  to  waive  import 
fees  and  tariffs  on  petroleum  products  re- 
fined abroad,  often  by  refineries  owned  or 
subsidized  by  foreign  governmenu  and 
thereby  freed  from  the  normal  economic  ne- 
cessity to  earn  a  profit.  OPEC  countries  may 
view  such  waivers  as  an  Invitation  to  Inte- 
grate downstream  by  constructing  export  re- 
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imported  refined  product  because  depend- 
ency on  the  latter  is  more  susceptible  to 
political  and  economic  control  by  foreign 
countries. 

Concern  was  expressed,  however,  about  the 
consumer  effects  of  a  fee,  particularly  during 
the  years  needed  to  raise  domestic  refining 
capacity  to  a  level  equal  to  domestic  demand. 
Some  witnesses  suggested  that  no  fee  should 
be  assessed  until  new  refineries  are  construct- 
ed, others  that  the  subcommittee  should  con- 
struct a  permanent  fee-free  window  of  Im- 
ports at  historic  levels.  The  answer  to  the 
consumer  argument  of  course,  is  that  the 
long  term  security  and  economic  benefits  of 
having  adequate  domestic  refining  capacity 
for  exceed  short-term  costs.  If  the  subcom- 
mittee believes,  however,  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  ameliorate  short-term  consumer  costs.  It 
may  well  turn  to  a  two-level  fee  system  that 
permits  a  volume  of  product  Imports  equal 
to  historic  or  gradually  decillng  levels  to 
enter  at  a  nominal  fee  and  assesses  a  higher 
fee  on  Imports  exceeding  those  levels.  It 
might  also  set  fees  at  different  levels  for 
different  products  recognizing  our  historic 
acceptance  of  imported  residual  fuel  but 
seeking  to  prevent  dependence  on  imported 
light  products.^  The  bill  already  authorizes 
entitlement  benefits  for  imported  residual 
and  No.  2  heating  oil  throughout  the  remain- 
ing life  of  the  entitlements  program.  Such 
entitlements  might  ease  the  impact  of  Im- 
port fees  on  consumers  in  areas  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  residual  and  heating  oil  Im- 
ports. 

The  extra  shlpnlng  costs  Incurred  In  pur- 
chasing from  domestic  refiners,  who  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  use  Jones  Act  shios.  would 
be  offset  directly  by  a  transporatlon  subsidy 
paid  from  revenues  from  the  fee.  Payments 
would  be  made  to  the  first  purchaser  of  any 
petroleum  product  refined  by  a  small  or  inde- 
pendent refiner  and  transported  in  a  domes- 
tic ship  for  resale  Into  In  im^ort-denendent 
region  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of 
the  payment  would  equal  the  difference  be- 
tween the  shipping  rate  actuallv  paid  bv  the 
first  purchaser  and  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  paid  had  a  non-Jones  Act  ship 
been  used. 

The  concept  of  the  Jones  Act  subsidy 
drew  mixed  reviews.  The  Jones  Act  is  a 
"national  security"  program,  and  a  strong 
argument  can  be  made  that  the  cost  of  the 
program  should  be  spread  nationwide  rather 
than  borne  only  by  the  purchaser  of  pe- 
troleum transported  by  a  Jones  Act  ship. 
One  witness  praised  the  subsidy  as  an  imag- 
inative approach  to  a  very  difficult  problem. 
Others  testified  that  without  some  form  of 
offsetting  pavmcnt.  prospective  purchasers 
of  domestically-refined  products  bear  higher 
transportation  costs  than  purchasers  of  for- 
eign products  and  thus  may  find  foreign 
products  more  economical.  Representatives 
of  the  Commerce  Department  contended, 
however,  that  the  subsidy  is  administratively 
unworkable  unless  a  schedule  of  domestic 
shipping  rates  comparable  to  AFRA  Is  de- 
veloped that  would  permit  substitution  of 
a  payment  system  based  on  average,  rather 
than  actual,  shipping  costs.  Commerce  also 
stated  that  the  subsidy  would  not  serve  the 
ancillary  purpose  of  promoting  the  domestic 
maritime  Industry  because  most  domestic 
products  are  transported  by  pipeline.  Others 
testified  that  any  transportation  subsidy 
would  defeat  the  normal  logistical  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  refineries  constructed  near 
sources  of  demand.  Finally,  witnesses  noted 
that  the  subsidy's  current  scope  is  inappro- 
priately limited  because  It  applies  only  to 
shipments  into  Import-dependent  regions 
and  may  not  apply  to  shipments  by  domestic 
ocean-(?olng  barees.  Witnesses  who  onposed 
the  subsidy  suggested  that  the  Jones  Act 
transportation  cost  should  be  offset  by  rais- 
ing the  Import  fee  rather  than  initiating  a 
separate  program. 


TTTLE    n;    LOAN    C1TABANTKE    PBOGBAM 

Title  n  authorizes  loan  guarantees  for 
small  or  independent  refiners  to  construct 
new  capacity,  expand  existing  capacity,  or 
retrofit  an  existing  refinery  through  a  Fed- 
eral Independent  Refinery  Financing  Fund. 
The  $100  million  fund  would  be  used  to 
guarantee  75  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of 
an  eligible  refinery  project.  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  would  be  directed  to  give  priority 
to  projects  designed  to  meet  "refining  char- 
acteristics essential  to  national  needs"  as 
defined  in  the  bill.  Several  witnesses  testi- 
fied, however,  that  the  amotmt  of  the  fund 
would  have  to  be  increased  substantially  to 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  refinery  con- 
struction in  light  of  rapidly  rising  refinery 
construction  costs. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
collect  a  fee  for  use  of  the  guarantees,  rang- 
ing from  one-quarter  of  one  percent  to  one 
percent  of  the  average  principal  amount  of 
the  guaranteed  obligation.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  for  holding  funds  In  escrow  for 
certain  obligations,  for  recoupment  of  funds 
lost  through  defaults,  and  for  criminal  penal- 
ties and  fines  for  fraud  and  other  illegal 
actions  in  obtaining  a  loan. 

Several  large  refiners  opposed  limiting 
loan  guarantees  to  small  or  Independent  re- 
finers, but  the  program  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  such  refiners  because  they  face 
higher  costs  in  obtaining  venture  capital. 
Witnesses  also  suggested  that  tax  benefits, 
including  rapid  depreciation  or  additional 
Investment  tax  credits,  woiild  be  more  valua- 
ble than  loan  guarantees.  Tax  measures  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  however,  and  the  Energy 
Subcommittee  is  unlikely  to  Include  tax 
measures  in  any  bill  It  reports.  It  could 
recommend  formally  or  informally  that  the 
Finance  Committee  consider  such  measures 
at  the  earliest  appropriate  time. 

TTTLE  m  :  PRIORITY  REFINERY  PROJECT  ACT 

Title  III  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
designate  a  proposed  refinery  project  as  a 
priority  project  and  would  simp'iify  permit- 
ting procedures  for  the  project.  It  has  the 
same  purpose  as  the  various  Energy  Mobili- 
zation Board  proposals  considered  by  the 
Congress,  but  is  narrower  in  scope  and  ap- 
plies onlv  to  refineries.  Title  III  may  be 
dropped  from  the  bill  If  the  Energy  Mobili- 
zation Board  eventually  enacted  is  deemed 
adequate  to  meet  the  type  of  environmental 
problems  which  in  recent  years  have  forced 
the  cancellation  of  some  twenty  new  refin- 
ery projects  along  the  East  Coast. 

There  are  several  key  features  In  Title  III. 
First,  the  Secretary  would  impose  a  project 
de-islon  schedule  that  would  set  decision- 
making deadlines  for  every  agency  Involved 
in  the  permitting  process.  The  schedule  need 
not  be  consistent  with  all  statutory  proce- 
dures. Federal  agencies  falling  to  meet  their 
deadlines  could  be  barred  from  Issuing  any 
permits  or  promulgating  administrative  de- 
cisions or  final  rules.  The  Secretary  could 
sanction  state  and  local  agencies  failing  to 
meet  those  deadlines  by  withholding  bene- 
fits of  the  bill  from  refiners  or  projects  with- 
in the  offe  >dlnK  state:  if  none  of  the  sanc- 
tions is  likely  to  be  effective,  the  Secretary 
could  Intervene  and  actually  make  the  deci- 
sion for  the  state  or  local  agency. 

Second,  the  Secretary  would  be  permitted 
to  waive  any  provision  of  state  or  local  law, 
and  the  President  could  waive  federal  law 
If  the  Secretary  makes  certain  findings. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  any  claim 
arising  out  of  an  action  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  Title  III  must  be  brought 
within  sixty  days  of  the  final  agency  action 
challenged.  Similarly,  the  entire  Judicial  re- 
view process  Is  expedited.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  claims  for  injunctive  relief  against 
agency  action  other  than  claims  pursued  in 
accordance  with  Title  m. 
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TtTLX    IV :     CBTJDE    OIL    ALLOCATIONS 

Title  IV  sets  up  a  crude  oil  allocation  pro- 
gram generally  modeled  on  the  current  buy/ 
sell  program  and  codifying  most  of  the  exist- 
ing buy/sell  regulations.  It  comprises  both 
a  standard  program  and  a  provision  for 
emergency  allocations.  Title  IV  would  enlarge 
eligibility  for  prospective  refiner-buyers,  but 
would  continue  to  limit  the  program  to  small 
refiners.  The  bill  provides  that  crude  be  sold 
at  not  more  than  the  weighted  average  per- 
barrel  landed  cost  of  the  refiner-seller,  with 
a  handling  fee  of  $0.05  per  barrel.  Adjust- 
ments for  unu3ual  transportation  costs,  grav- 
ity differentials,  and  sulfur  content  would  be 
made  by  DOE. 

As  might  be  expected,  witnesses  from  In- 
tegrated major  refiners  objected  to  continua- 
tion of  a  buy/sell  program,  while  represent- 
atives of  small  or  Independent  refiners 
strongly  supported  the  provision,  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  not  only  for  access  to  crude, 
but  also  for  crude  at  a  competitive  price. 
Many  small  refiners  allege  that  under  the 
cxirrent  buy/sell  program  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  purchase  the  crude  made  available  by 
refiner-sellers  because  they  cannot  sell  the 
products  refined  at  a  competitive  price  yet 
still  earn  a  profit.  In  response,  refiner-sellers 
allege  they  have  little  incentive  to  Increase 
crude  supplies  since  they  frequently  are 
forced  to  sell  at  a  loss  the  extra  crude  they 
procure. 

All  small  refiner  witnesses  testified  that 
some  guarantee  of  reasonable  access  to  crude 
oil  is  an  essential  element  of  any  national 
refining  program.  But  several  viewed  Title 
IV  as  incorporating  the  rigidity,  complexity, 
and  inequities  of  the  existing  buy /sell  pro- 
gram. These  concerns  can  be  met.  There  need 
not  be  separate  provisions  for  standard  and 
emergency  allocaUons  with  different  eligibil- 
ity requirements.  Nor  need  the  program  re- 
strict eligibility  on  the  basis  of  proximity  to 
deepwater,  since  physical  access  to  deepwater 
no  longer  assures  access  to  crude.  Finally, 
given  the  desirability  to  encouraging  domes- 
tic refining  capacity,  the  program  should  be 
available  to  any  small  or  Independent  refiner 
provided  It  can  show  a  good-faith  effort  with- 
in the  preceding  allocation  period  to  obtain 
reasonably  priced  crude,  particularly  on  a 
long-term  contractual  basis. 

It  was  suggested  during  the  hearings  that 
the  Subcommittee  adopt  a  crude  oil  cost 
equalization  program  similar  to  the  ciirrent 
entitlements  program  whereby  DOE  would 
determine  the  average  price  paid  for  each 
category  of  crude  by  gravity  and  sulfur  con- 
tent; theoretically,  the  system  would  Insure 
that  each  refiner  paid  the  same  net  price  for 
crudes  of  similar  characteristics.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  whether  refiners  would  acceot  the 
regulatory  control  necessary  to  Implement 
such  an  expanded  form  of  the  buy /sell  pro- 
gram, but  It  appears  likely  that  some  form 
of  guaranteed  access  to  crude  will  be  adopted. 
The  Subcommittee  Is  also  Ukely  to  strive  to 
minimize  regulatory  disincentives  to  Increas- 
ing crude  supplies. 

This  year  may  not  be  the  Ideal  time  to 
urge  enactment  of  legislation  essential  to 
any  segment  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  as 
anyone  knows  who  has  had  to  listen  to  po- 
litical speeches,  explain  oil  nrofit  statements 
or  follow  such  bills  as  the  "windfall  profits" 
tax  or  energy  mobilization  board.  But  to 
many  refiners,  a  bill  like  S.  1684  is  urgently 
needed  not  only  for  domestic  refiners  and 
their  customers  but  for  the  nation's  secu- 
rity as  well. 

FOOTNOTES 

'See  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation,  Hearings  on  S.  1684  (testimony 
of  G.  H.  M.  Schuler.) 

'Indeed,  even  other  government  agencies 
charged  with  enforcing  comoetltlon,  such  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Comn:ilsslon,  have  offlclaUy 


opposed  the  quota.  See  generally  44  Fed.  Beg. 
57902  (Oct.  5,  1979). 

'Many  witnesses  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages to  Unking  fee-free  licenses  to  the 
amount  invested  rather  than  to  the  capacity 
Increase  because  an  Incentive  based  on  ca- 
pacity leads  to  distortions.  For  example,  sub- 
stantial retrofitting  investment  to  handle 
sour  crudes  is  both  expensive  and  desirable 
yet  results  in  little  capacity  increase. 

'  A  fee  is  one  method  being  considered  by 
DOE  to  Implement  the  President's  quota, 
and  is  endorsed  for  that  purpose  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

-The  bill  would  require  that  import  fees 
assessed  pursuant  to  Section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  19  U.S.C.  §  1862,  initially  be 
reduced  to  zero  and  that  any  fees  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  President  take  into 
account  the  fee  under  the  bUl.# 


INNOVATIVE  STATE  RESPONSES  TC) 
GASOLINE  SHORTAGES 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  which  I 
chair,  held  a  hearing  to  examine  the  im- 
pact of  gasoline  shortages  on  tourism 
and  small  business.  The  subcommittee 
sought  information  on  public  and  private 
efforts  designed  to  alleviate  the  impact 
of  gasoline  shortages  last  summer.  Testi- 
mony was  also  sought  about  the  pro- 
grams that  should  be  enacted  to  cope 
with  any  future  shortages.  Copies  of  our 
hearing  record  are  available  by  contact- 
ing Terry  Jolly  at  the  subcommittee 
(202-224-4718). 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
praised  the  efforts  of  the  State  of  Florida 
to  keep  the  public  informed  about  the 
availability  of  gasoline  and  to  make  gas- 
oline available  to  the  traveling  public. 

Florida's  planning  is  to  be  commended 
to  all  travel  dependent  States  in  these 
days  of  rising  gasoline  costs  and  poten- 
tial shortages. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee  the 
tourist  industry  worked  vigilantly  to 
combat  fears  of  a  gasoline  shortage.  The 
Nashville  area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
devised  and  executed  a  method  of  test- 
ing the  availability  of  gasoline  along  the 
interstate  highways  during  the  Me- 
morial Day  holiday  last  spring.  They  sent 
six  "gas  squad"  cars  out  in  a  500-mile 
radius  of  Nashville,  all  wiUi  different 
destinations,  with  only  a  half  a  tank  of 
gas.  The  purpose  of  this  expedition  ^^as 
to  prove  that  adequate  gasoline  supplies 
did  exist  along  the  interstate  highways. 

The  6  drivers  surveyed  346  gas  sta- 
tions on  these  routes  smd  found  83  per- 
cent open  during  the  weekend  holiday. 
In  short,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
found  that  ample  gas  was  available  to 
vacationers  at  a  time  when  widespread 
shortages  had  been  predicted.  This  is  just 
one  program  that  the  Tennessee  tourist 
industry  put  into  effect  last  year  to  com- 
bat gas  supply  panic.  Such  efforts  de- 
serve our  commendation  and  support. 

But  in  the  future,  I  trust  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  will  formulate  and 
enact  equitable  plans  for  future  gasoline 
distribution  that  will  help  our  Nation  re- 
main a  mobile  one. 

I  have  with  me  today  a  letter  from 
Florida  State  Representative  Fran  Carl- 


ton, chairman  of  the  Florida  House 
Tourism  Subcommittee.  The  letter  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  steps  taken  by  the 
State  of  Florida  to  reduce  the  problems 
caused  by  last  summer's  gasoline  crisis. 
Florida  should  be  lauded  for  its  admi- 
rable foresight  and  handling  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  many  other  States,  in- 
cluding my  native  Tennessee,  will  emu- 
late Florida's  actions  in  future  gasoline 
shortages.  I  ask  that  the  letter  from  Rep- 
resentative Carlton  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Florida  House  of  Representatives. 

Tallahassee.  Fla..  March  19,  1980. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate,  The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Sasser:  The  series  of  dynamic 
events  that  have  occurred  during  the  decade 
of  the  1970s  ranging  from  the  1973  energy 
crisis,  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad, 
to  the  current  and  continuing  fuel  crisis 
have  great  impact  on  the  optimistic  growth 
p>otentlal  for  tourism  and  travel.  Tourism 
is  a  growth  sector  of  the  economy  reflecting 
rising  disposable  incomes,  wider  income  dis- 
tribution. Increasing  leisure  time,  a  more 
travel -prone  population  and  improvements 
in  transportation  technology. 

The  tourism  sector  of  the  service  Industry 
is  fragmented  as  well  as  competitive.  It  Is  an 
Impressive  conglomerate  of  several  Industries 
represented  by  many  different  kinds  of  firms 
producing  many  different  products.  For  ex- 
ample, its  component  parts  are  concerned 
with  transportation,  lodging,  food,  recreation 
and  related  activities.  As  a  result  of  such  di- 
versity, there  is  not  always  timely  or  de- 
liberate coordination  between  the  separate 
firms  and  industries  which  make  up  the 
tourism  sector.  Nor  is  there  always  system- 
atic planning  and  coordination  between  pri- 
vate sector  tourism  interests  and  public  sec- 
tor agencies  with  tourism-related  man- 
dates— even  though  the  public  sector  Is  the 
largest  operator  of  tourism  facilities  such 
as  state  and  Federal  parks,  forests,  seashores, 
public  buildings,  monuments,  roads,  and 
public  transportation. 

By  any  measure,  tourism  is  Florida's  Num- 
ber 1  industry  and  a  potent  and  significant 
force  in  the  economy  of  the  state.  The 
United  States  Travel  Service  recently  re- 
ported that  Florida  now  attracts  some  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  travel  each  year,  and 
more  than  13  percent  of  all  travel  within 
the  United  States.  As  the  Number  1  tourism 
state  in  the  nation,  Florida  hosted  34  mil- 
lion visitors  m  1978,  who  spent  $13  billion 
in  direct  expenditures  on  goods  and  services. 

The  continued  success  of  the  tourism  in- 
dustry in  Florida  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
state  pragmatically  exercising  its  responsi- 
bility In  planning  public  policy  Initiatives 
and  coordinating  such  an  effort  with  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  tourism 
Industry. 

The  economic  implications  of  a  major 
gasoline  shortage  for  Florida's  economy  are 
ominous.  Of  the  millions  of  visitors  to  this 
state  each  year,  over  65  percent  of  all  arriv- 
als come  by  car,  truck  or  recreational  ve- 
hicle. Thus,  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  be  able 
to  respond  Immediately  to  any  situation 
which  may  threaten  the  continued  arrival 
of  the  highway  traveler. 

One  such  approach  Is  the  ability  to  com- 
municate with  potential  visitors  about  the 
problem  situations  they  are  likely  to  be 
confronted  vrtth  when  traveling  to  and  in 
Florida.  The  main  Issue  which  visitors  faced 
during  the  nation-wide  truckers  strike  and 
gas  crisis  was  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  gasoline  for 
vacation  travel.  Even  If  limited  quantities 
vireie  available  the  fear  was  that  service  sta- 
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be  closed.   We  approached  the 

this  situation  in  two  ways;  first 

the  traveler  with  information 

was  actually  going  on  in  Florida, 

Insuring    the    availability    of 


to  advise  would-be  travelers  of 

a  special  media  campaign  to  ad- 

"800"  number  and  gas  avallabll- 

was   placed   In    newspapers,   on 

ind     radio     in     Florida's    major 

telephone    hotline    operators 

-date  Inforniatlon  about  such 

available   gas   supplies,    waiting 

pbrchase  limits  from  county  sher- 

the  Florida  Highway  Patrol,  ma- 

ittractions,  hotel  chains  and  lo- 

of  commerce.  The  service  was 

In    early    July    and    continued 

Labor  Day  period. 

I  ree  gas  hotlines  fielded  more  than 

from    concerned    tourists.    The 

saw  the  heaviest  flow  of  calls, 

late  August  and  early  Septem- 

s^pplies  became  more  plentiful  and 

more  confident  of  their  abil- 

gasollne  in  the  state. 

with  offering  information, 

a  network  of  "guaranteed 

along   major  state   highways: 

newspaper  ads  Invited  readers 

the  toll-free  hotline  for  a  free 

In  addition  to  distribution  via 

hotline,  the  Traveler's  Station 

were   distributed   at   Florida 

Rations    along    Florida    borders, 

by  major  hotels  and  motels, 

chambers  of  conunerce. 

mor    officially    announced    the 

^tatlon   program  to  assure  tour- 

c<  uld  travel  throughout  the  state 

( rrylng    about    gas.    Participating 

located  at  30  key  intersections 

Florida,  received  extra  monthly 

as  needed,  in  return  for  a 

be  open  from  7  A.M.  to  at  least 

days  a  week  through  Septem- 

Prlday  after  Labor  Day. 

of  the  Traveler's  Stations 
succeeded  in  informing  the 
true  gasoline  situation  in  Flor- 
them  of  their  ability  to 
state  without  running  out  of 
brought  visitor  arrivals  in 
a  20  percent  negative  impact 
to  a  l.S  percent  gain  In  late 
the  same  period  last  year, 
acet  of  the  hotline  information 
to  encourage  Florida  residents 
and  enjoy  the  number  of  spe- 
state  attractions,  beaches,  parks 
facilities  our  state  has  to 
with  the  state  initiated 
attractions    such    as    Disney 
Gardens,   and   Sea  World  de- 
campaigns  to  attract  Florld- 
tlfereby  pick  up  some  of  the  slack 
due  to  declining  out-of-state 
effort  proved  to  be  an  over- 
access.  Floridians,  who  otherwise 
lave  traveled  due  to  lack  of  in- 
I  bout  gas  availability,  vacationed 
destination  Instead  of  spending 
In  another  state  or  Just  staying 
in  all.  we  believe  everyone  ben- 
thls  particular  approach. 

these  few  comments  will  be 
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of  the  energy  crisis,  faced  by 

and  the  world,  on  the  future  of 
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sistance  please  let  me  know.  Our  interest  and 
commitment  in  this  area  is  continuous  and 
unflagging. 

Sincerely, 

Fran  Carlton, 
ChaiTtnan,  TourisTn  Subcommittee. ^ 


CAPITAL  FORMATION 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  well-documented  that  the 
United  States  currently  has  a  low  rate 
of  savings,  investment,  and  productivity. 

The  future  growth  of  our  economy  will 
depend  greatly  on  our  success  in  over- 
coming current  disincentives  to  capital 
formation. 

One  such  disincentive  is  the  high  level 
of  Federal  deficit  spending. 

Accumulated  and  accelerated  deficits 
have  created  runaway  inflation  which 
drives  up  the  cost  of  capital. 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  is  a  top 
national  priority. 

Along  with  big  Government  spending, 
big  Government  taxes  are  another  enemy 
of  private  capital  formation. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  World  News  explains  with 
great  clarity  the  importance  of  capital 
formation  for  our  society  and  the  dan- 
gers of  heavy  taxes  and  heavy  Govern- 
ment spending.  Harold  Suggs  is  the  edi- 
torial page  editor. 

I  ask  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CAPrTAL     FORMATION :     HOW 

If  there  is  now  a  climate  of  opinion  favor- 
ing capital  formation,  as  some  experts  think 
there  Is.  education  in  economics  may  have 
taken  hold.  The  smallest  of  enterprises — say. 
a  Mom  and  Pop  store — requires  "capital  for- 
mation" to  begin.  Mom  and  Pop  have  to  save 
up  »500  or  $1,000  Just  to  get  started;  even 
that  might  not  be  enough.  Under-capitallza- 
tion  Is  a  principal  cause  of  failure  in  small 
businesses. 

As  with  Mom  and  Pop  stores,  so  with 
railroad  companies,  airplane  companies,  elec- 
tric companies,  shoemakers  and  housebuild- 
ers:  Somebody  has  to  save  capital,  or  borrow 
it  from  the  bank  or  get  it  from  stock  or 
bond  sales  In  order  to  start  the  plants  that 
make  the  Jo^js  and  spread  the  benefits.  Why 
should  that  be  a  big  secret? 

If  it  is  obvious,  and  no  big  deal,  some 
explaining  Is  needed.  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many have  a  higher  rate  of  capital  formation 
than  the  United  States.  Thereby  they  have 
investments  in  equipment,  products  that  sell 
well  abro€Ml  and,  in  addition,  a  lower  inflation 
rate  and  more  stable  currency.  A  possible 
explanation  Is  that  late  In  1945,  and  there- 
after for  a  period  of  occupation,  Americans 
taught  the  Japanese  and  Germans  some  ob- 
vious lessons  and  then  forgot  the  obvious 
lessons  themselves. 

The  enemies  of  capital  formation  are  exces- 
sive government  taxation,  low  profit  margins 
and  that  enemy  of  all  good  things.  Inflation. 
The  United  States  will  Increase  Its  capital 
formation,  and  job  creation,  as  it  tackles 
the.se  enemies  in  order  or  all  at  once. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  way  to  form 
capital:  the  Marxist  way.  Under  the  Marxist 
system,  government  takes  all  the  money  in 
taxes:  it  decides  how  much,  among  other 
things,  will  be  set  aside  for  capital  formation; 
and  for  what  purposes  capital  will  be  formed. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  '30s,  govern- 
ment "formed  capital"  simply  by  squeezing, 
starving  and  killing  peasants.  Such  discom- 
fort is  passed  off  as  a  necessary  social  service, 
the  ends  justifying  the  means. 

Despite  the  cruelty  and  inefficiency  of  the 


Marxist  method,  a  grudging  respect  is  due 
their  theorists;  at  least  they  look  good  on 
paper.  The  real  barriers  to  capital  formation 
In  the  United  States  are  those  who  would 
never  admit  to  being  Marxist;  they  prefer  to 
tax  and  spend  away  what  should  have  gone 
Into  capital  formation.  As  between  the  out- 
and-out  visible  Marxist  and  the  sloppy  think- 
ers and  spenders,  the  latter  Is  the  peculiar 
and  pernicious  American  danger.^ 
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MIDDLE  EASTERN  POLICY 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  fashion  a 
Middle  Eastern  policy  which  will  eCFec- 
tively  deter  the  Soviets  and  fortify  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  our  friends  in 
the  area.  As  I  see  it,  the  prerequisites 
for  a  sound  American  policy  are  two- 
fold: To  work  with  those  in  the  Middle 
East  who  not  only  need  our  help  but  who 
are  ready  for  it,  and  to  be  a  strong,  firm, 
and  reliable  leader. 

One  of  the  wisest  voices  on  Middle 
Eastern  policy  is  the  distinguished  his- 
torian Prof.  Bernard  Lewis  of  the  Prince- 
ton University  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  his  perceptive  article 
which  appeared  on  the  Op-ed  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  Saturday, 
March  29,  1980. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  UNrrED  States  and  Mideast 
(By  Bernard  Lewis) 

Princeton,  N.J. — The  argtunent  is  still 
heard  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Arabs  and  other 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  will  see  the  dan- 
ger that  threatens  them  and  turn  to  the 
United  States  for  help.  This  view  rests  on 
two  assumptions,  both  questionable:  that 
Middle  Easterners  had  not  already  perceived 
a  Soviet  threat,  and  that  when  they  did 
their  automatic  response  would  be  to  turn 
westward. 

The  Soviet  threat  has  been  obvious  for 
some  time  and  Middle  Easterners  have  seen 
it  as  clearly  as  others,  if  not  more  clearly. 
Indeed,  President  Anwar  el-Sadat's  policy  of 
peace  with  Israel  arose  mainly  from  such  a 
perception  He  saw  that  on  the  best  esti- 
mate of  Israel's  power  and  the  worst  esti- 
mate, from  an  Arab  viewpoint,  of  Israel's 
intentions,  the  Israeli  threat  to  the  Arab 
world  as  a  whole  was  minimal  compared 
with  that  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Egyptian  leader  made  his  choice  to  deal  with 
the  lesser  threat  in  order  to  confront  the 
greater  one,  and  In  doing  so  staked  his  sur- 
vival on  effective  United  States  support.  His 
experience  since  then  has  not  encouraged 
others  to  follow  bis  example,  and  even  those 
who  were  at  first  willing  have  drawn  back. 

Mr.  Sadat's  response  to  the  perception  of 
danger  is  however  not  the  only  one  possible. 
One  may  respond  to  a  threat  by  defiance; 
one  may  also  respond  by  accommodation. 
This  has  been,  for  some  time,  the  path 
chosen  by  the  greater  part  of  the  third 
world,  Including  the  Islamic  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Regular  Islamic  confer- 
ences of  heads  of  state  or  of  foreign  minis- 
ters, while  routinely  condemning  the  treat- 
ment of  Moslems  in  the  Philippines,  on  the 
West  Bank  and  In  a  few  overlooked  outposts 
of  empire,  have  remained  silent  on  the  status 
of  the  50  million  Moslems  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  whom  the  authorities  have  li- 
censed just  over  200  mosques — a  derlsary 
number.  The  response  to  the  invasions  of 
Afghanistan  shows  the  same  kind  of  caution. 
A  carefully  worded  resolution  In  the  United 


Nations  General  Assembly  that  deplored  but 
did  not  condemn  the  invasion  and  avoided 
mentioning  the  Soviet  Union  by  name  re- 
ceived a  mixed  response. 

One  Moslem  state,  Southern  Yemen,  voted 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Others  abstained  and 
some  could  not  bring  themselves  even  to 
register  an  abstention  but  preferred  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  vote.  Even  the 
resolution  condemning  the  Invasion  adopted 
despite  some  resistance  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  Islamic  foreign  ministers  In  Pak- 
istan was  balanced  by  a  slap  on  America's 
wrist  to  demonstrate  even-handedness. 

Being  pro-American  or  pro-Russian  Is  not 
an  expression  of  preference.  If  It  were,  the 
Arab  world  would  be  overwhelmingly  pro- 
American.  It  is  an  assessment  of  prospects. 
Those  who  really  want  the  Russians  have 
chosen  and  made  their  choice  clear.  It  is 
those  who  do  not  want  the  Russians  who  are 
now  trying  to  insure  themselves  against  the 
seemingly  inevitable  by  attempting  a  policy 
of  nonallgnment — a  term  that,  it  will  be  re- 
called, includes  Cuba  and  Southern  Yemen, 
as  well   as  Yugoslavia  and   Morocco. 

Any  government  contemplating  a  policy  of 
reliance  on  United  States  friendship  must 
consider  two  questions.  The  first  relates  to 
the  quality  of  American  friendship.  In  1964. 
in  a  disastrous  document,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  warned  Prime  Minister  Ismet 
Inonu  of  Turkey,  a  loyal  and  trusting  ally, 
that  if  he  did  not  conform  to  United  States 
wishes  on  Cyprus,  the  United  States  might 
not  help  Turkey  in  the  event  of  Soviet  at- 
tack. In  January  1980,  another  American 
President  offered  the  virulently  anti-Ameri- 
can Government  in  Iran  support  and  aid 
against  a  possible  Soviet  attack,  if  only  it 
would  release  the  hostages.  Such  contrasts 
confirm  the  widely  held  impression  that  the 
United  States  bullies  and  sometimes  betrays 
its  friends,  and  courts  and  sometimes  re- 
wards its  enemies.  If  pro- Americanism  invites 
attack,  and  anti-Americanism  wins  support 
from  both  sides,  the  choice  Is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a  further  point  that  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Jan  Masaryk,  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  first  postwar  Czechoslovak  Government. 
When  reproached  for  adopting,  against  his 
own  inclinp.tlons,  the  pro-Soviet  policy  that 
be  Judged  inevitable  at  that  place  and  time, 
he  replied  that  if  his  policies  failed  he  would 
rather  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans 
than  by  the  Russians. 

But  beyond  these  and  similar  considera- 
tions Is  the  second  and  larger  question  of 
the  effectiveness  of  United  States  friendship. 
Recently,  some  discussion  and  even  a  little 
thought  have  been  devoted  to  the  question: 
What  must  we  offer  to  the  Arabs  to  persuade 
them  to  accept  our  protection?  The  question 
is  self-evidently  absurd.  If  the  Arabs  Judge 
American  protection  to  be  either  unnecessary 
or  ineffectual,  nothing  will  induce  them  to 
provoke  the  Russians  by  seeking  It;  If  they 
want  and  value  that  protection,  it  Is  they 
and  not  the  United  States  who  should  be 
thinking  In  terms  of  Inducement.  After  all, 
America  could  survive,  even  If  at  the  cost  of 
some  Inconvenience,  without  the  Middle 
East.  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  Middle  East  could 
survive  In  anything  resembling  its  present 
form  without  America. 

The  question  that  the  Arabs  are  asking  is 
somewhat  different.  In  the  face  of  the  relent- 
less advance  of  the  Russians,  who  have  now 
virtually  encircled  and  substantially  pene- 
trated the  heartlands  of  the  Middle  East,  does 
the  United  States  possess  both  the  power 
and  the  will  to  resist  that  advance?  Or  would 
the  acceptance  of  United  States  protection 
merely  attract  Instead  of  avert  the  danger? 
This  is  clearly  the  belief  of  President  Moham- 
mad Zia  ul-Haq  of  Pakistan.  Recent  events 
in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  posed  these 
questions  in  an  acute  form,  and  have  raised 
grave  doubts  that  are  not  dispelled  by  the 
posture  of  anxious  propitiation  assumed  by 


some  American  spokesmen.  If  tbey  judge 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  be  lacking, 
then  Middle  Eastern  rulers  would  indeed 
be  foolish  to  provoke  Russian  hostility  In  the 
hope  of  being  saved  by  American  friendship. 
On  the  contrary,  a  policy  of  nonallgnment 
might  seem  to  offer  the  best  hope  of  surviving 
and  retaining  some  place  in  the  new  order. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  prevent 
Soviet  domination,  directly  or  through  sur- 
rogates, of  the  vital  resources  and  strategic 
crossroads  of  the  Middle  East,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  these  assessments  by 
Middle  Eastern  peoples  and  governments  and 
thus  reverse  the  processes  of  recent  years. 
There  Is  no  quick  or  easy  way  to  accomplish 
this  result.* 


ENLISTINQ  IN  HUMIIJATION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
what  is  written  in  an  editorial  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  and  if  what  I 
have  been  hearing  from  other  media 
sources  is  true,  the  United  States  is 
about  to  go  through  another  shocking, 
downgrading  experience  once  again  im- 
der  the  hands  of  President  Carter  and 
his  advisers.  Naturally  I  pray  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  other  media  and  I 
are  wrong,  because  what  this  country 
needs  less  than  anything  else  at  this 
time  is  to  be  made  a  laughing  stock  and 
be  humiliated  once  again. 

My  information  is  that  the  so-called 
letter  or  communication  written  to  Ira- 
nian officials  in  Tehran  supposedly  by 
Mr.  Carter  offers  to  make  apologies  for 
so-called  misdeeds  performed  by  the 
United  States  in  relationship  to  Iran. 
Further,  it  is  reliably  reported  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
contemplating  its  own  white  paper  on  our 
relationships  with  Iran. 

How  long,  Mr.  President,  must  Ameri- 
cans be  subjected  to  the  degrading  ap- 
proaches used  by  officials,  starting  with 
the  President,  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  in  their  al- 
most cowardly  approach  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  great  power  in  relation  to 
other  countries? 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Enlisting  in  Httmiliation 

Whatever  the  truth  about  the  groveling 
message  the  Iranians  assert  President  Carter 
£ent  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  clearly  Mr. 
Carter  has  lost  another  round.  The  White 
House  is  now  stumbling  over  its  own  denials, 
Tehran  is  on  the  propaganda  offensive  and 
the  United  States  has  been  humiliated  again. 

The  letter  should  be  at  the  very  least  be 
read  as  the  Ayatollah 's  instructions  on  what 
he  wants  the  President  to  say  next.  Its  text 
has  Mr.  Carter  complaining  that  he  "In- 
herited" a  foreign  policy  that  "led  us  to 
commit  errors  in  the  past."  It  cites  Nica- 
ragua and  Chile  as  well  as  Iran.  It  talks  of 
the  ability  of  a  democracy  to  "condemn  its 
mistakes,"  of  a  "commission  of  inquiry  In 
the  American  Congress."  of  "a  great  effort 
to  give  the  Iranian  people  the  necessary 
satlslaction."  It  has  Mr.  Carter  saying  "I  can 
very  well  understand  that  the  takeover  of 
our  country's  embsissy  In  your  country  could 
have  appeared  to  you  as  the  understandable 
reaction  of  Iranian  youth." 

The  White  Hou'e  has  by  now  issued  a 
series  of  denials  that  upon  probing  turn 
out  to  be  less  categorical  than  they  are  in- 
tended to  seem.  The  notion  that  there  must 
be  at  least  some  substance  behind  the  test 


is  proving  hard  to  squelch.  And  on  reflection, 
what  lends  the  notion  credence  is  the  admin- 
istration's past  handling  of  the  crisis,  it  has 
salami-sUced  itself  into  each  "next  step" 
held  out  by  the  Iranians:  we  have  aU  been 
mentally  preparing  oiu-selves  for  its  even- 
tual abject  apology  to  the  Iranians  for  tbe 
inconvenience  of  their  having  to  seize  our 
hostages. 

We  are  no  longer  astonished  by  any  humil- 
iation the  administration  will  accept  in  tbe 
name  of  the  hostages,  but  even  after  all  of 
this  we  are  astonished  that  grown  men  are 
proposing  to  enlist  in  the  same  game.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  con- 
templating Issuing  Its  own  white  paper  on 
our  relations  with  Iran — becoming  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  condemn  the  past  errors 
of  U.S.  policy  in  order  to  give  satUfaction 
to  the  Iranian  people,  exactly  according  to 
the  text  of  the  letter  released  by  the  Iranians. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
wUl  take  up  this  deformed  proposal  this 
week,  would  of  course  try  to  come  up  with  a 
report  that  could  be  read  as  a  defense  of 
VJS.  policy  in  Washington  and  an  apology 
for  U.S.  policy  in  Tehran.  No  one  will  be 
fooled,  and  no  hostages  wUI  be  released.  But 
the  U.S.  will  suffer  another  humUlatlon.  and 
the  Senate  will  be  sharing  responsibility  for 
Mr.  Carter's  crisis  mismanagement. 

What  Is  at  stake  In  Iran  is  not  merely  the 
hostages,  who  have  not  been  helped  by  Mr. 
Carter's  policies,  but  the  perception  of  the 
American  position  in  the  world.  With  each 
American  humiliation,  there  is  a  new  reason 
for  other  Persian  Gulf  states  to  seek  what 
accommodation  they  can  find  with  revolu- 
tionaries, religious  fanatics  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  will  only  speed  the  process  if  the 
humiliations  involve  not  merely  one  Presi- 
dent, but  the  rest  of  the  American  govern- 
ment.# 


TENNESSEAN  CONTRIBUTES  TO 
SENATE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE INQUIRY  ON  CAPITAL 
FORMATION 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  small 
businessmen  and  women  of  the  United 
States  are  coming  forth  and  making 
themselves  heard.  They  more  than  any- 
one realize  the  pUght  of  their  sector  of 
the  economy,  and  they  are  forcefully  and 
articulately  stating  their  case  before  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress. 

My  home  State  of  Tennessee  is  not  be- 
ing left  behind  in  this  movement.  Ten- 
nessee businessmen  and  women  are  com- 
ing together  and  they  are  talking.  They 
are  questioning  Government  tax  and  reg- 
ulatory policies  that  stifie  the  growth 
of  the  small  enterprise. 

They  are  questioning  their  secondary 
status  in  light  of  their  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy. 
Small  business  accounts  for  almost  57 
percent  of  all  business  receipts  and  43 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
It  provides  53  percent  of  total  VS.  busi- 
ness employment. 

One  such  active  and  articulate  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  small  business  com- 
munity is  Bill  Nourse,  of  Nashville.  Bill 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  and 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Termessee 
Delegation's  Committee  on  Capital  For- 
mation. 

At  my  invitation,  he  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  during  one  of  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness capital  formation.  Bill's  testimony 
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Capital  Formation  Committee  recommended, 
four  were  Included  in  the  final  report  of  the 
White  House  Conference  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Reviewing  three  of  the  recommendations 
very  quickly,  the  Capital  Formation  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  creation  of  certain 
incentives  for  investment  in  small  business. 
Our  recommendation  called  for  a  direct  tax 
credit  with  certain  limitations  and  guide- 
lines. The  White  House  Conference,  in  their 
final  report,  approved  a  recommendation  to 
"provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  initial  invest- 
ment in  a  small  business,  and  permit  de- 
ferral of  taxes  or  rollovers  of  investments 
affecting  small  businesses."  We  are  satisfied 
and  can  support  the  recommendation  of 
White  House  Conference.  The  Important 
point  to  be  argued,  in  support  of  the  recom- 
mendation, is  that  the  investor  needs  some 
Incentive  to  encourage  investment  in  small 
business. 

An  employee  tax  credit  was  recommended 
by  our  committee.  As  small  businessmen,  we 
remember  the  general  jobs  credit  previously 
available  under  the  tax  code.  Presently,  there 
is  no  general  Jobs  credit,  but  only  a  so- 
called  "target  jobs  credit"  which  is  burdened 
with  administrative  detail  and  does  not  ad- 
dress the  small  businessman's  overall  prob- 
lems. We,  therefore,  recommend  a  reinstate- 
ment of  the  general  Jobs  credit  in  a  form 
similar  to  the  previous  credit.  The  problem  is 
that  because  of  rising  costs,  there  is  no  in- 
centive to  encourage  the  small  businessman 
to  expand  his  employment  base.  Given  such 
an  incentive,  he  wUl  be  encouraged  to  hire 
more  employees. 

The  White  House  Conference  did  not  ad- 
dress the  problem  directly  through  a  tax 
credit,  but  indirectly  by  recommending  cer- 
tain changes  to  the  social  security  system. 
Those  changes  included  a  freeze  on  the  tax 
base  and  the  tax  rate  at  the  January,  1980 
level.  This,  obviously.  Is  not  a  tax  credit  for 
creating  a  new  job,  but  it  will  help  the  small 
businessman  by  limiting  the  ever  increasing 
costs  necessary  to  match  employee  contribu- 
tions to  social  security. 

We  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  small  enterprise,  and  a  cabi- 
net level  position  for  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment. We  argued  that  small  business  is 
responsible  for  43  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  country  and  comprises 
48  percent  of  all  business  in  this  country. 
Taken  collectively,  the  small  businessman  is 
a  powerful  force  In  the  economy;  however, 
individually,  most  small  businessmen  do  not 
have  the  resources,  contacts  or  ability  to 
make  known  their  position.  By  consolidating 
the  small  business  force  through  a  cabinet 
level  position,  we  feel  the  interests  of  the 
small  businessman  will  be  considered  in  ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

The  White  House  Conference  did  not  en- 
dorse our  recommendation  in  totality,  but 
did  approve  a  recommendation  to  consoli- 
date and  increase  the  power  and  Influence  of 
the  SBA  and  its  Office  of  Advocacy.  The  con- 
solidation recommendation  would  give  the 
administrator  of  the  SBA  access  to  the  presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  small  business.  Increased 
influence  in  the  Office  of  Advocacy  would 
create  better  liaison  efforts  with  the  small 
businessman  and  other  branches  and  de- 
partments of  government.  We  support  the 
White  House  Conference  recommendation. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions which  our  committee  made,  was  to  sup- 
port the  Jones/Conable  Bill  currently  in 
Congress.  We  recommend,  however,  that  the 
Jones/Conable  BUI  be  amended  to  allow  di- 
rect expensing  of  certain  capital  costs.  The 
White  House  Conference  agreed  overwhelm- 
ingly with  this  position.  The  final  White 
House  recommendation  calls  for  a  simplified 
caoital  cost  recovery  system  to  replace  the 
complex  asset  depreciation  range  regulations 
with  provisions  for:  (1)  immediately  expetu- 


ing  capital  costs  less  than  a  specified  amount, 
(2)  immediately  expensing  government  man- 
dated capital  costs,  and  (3)  the  creation  of 
a  maximum  annual  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  system. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  advises  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  error  in  federal  tax 
returns  is  In  the  depreciation  schedule.  We 
feel  this  is  because  of  the  complexity  of 
those  depreciation  schedules.  In  many  small 
businesses,  the  owners  cannot  afford  sophis- 
ticated and  expensive  legal  and  accounting 
assistance  when  completing  tax  returns;  they 
do  their  own  tax  return.  A  simplified  method 
of  computing  depreciation  should  serve  to 
alleviate  many  of  the  errors.  The  so-called 
10-5-3  plan  of  Jones/Conable  also  acceler- 
ates depreciation  and  thereby  encourages  in- 
creased capital  expenditures  since  those  ex- 
penditures will  be  recovered  more  quickly. 

Passage  ot  this  Bill  will  give  the  small 
businessman  greater  Incentive  to  invest  In 
his  business.  We  also  feel  the  benefits  will 
have  a  ripple  effect  through  the  economy  as 
capital  costs  are  recovered  more  quickly,  ex- 
pansion of  businesses  is  encouraged  and  em- 
ployment possibilities  enlarged. 

In  my  business,  for  example,  I  have  a  mod- 
erately sophisticated  cash  register  system. 
Had  I  been  able  to  directly  expense  that 
purchase,  I  probably  would  have  made  the 
purchase  much  earlier,  since  I  would  have 
had  the  tax  incentive  to  do  so.  However, 
under  the  current  system,  I  waited  until  the 
business  reached  certain  Income  levels  to 
be  sure  that  it  could  afford  the  equipment 
because  of  the  limited  depreciation  allowed. 
The  business  also  utilizes  trucks  for  delivery 
purposes  and  a  hydraulic  lift  truck  for  the 
materials  yard.  By  simplifying  and  accelera- 
ing  the  depreciation  allowed  on  these  items, 
I  would  be  encouraged  to  purchase  this  type 
of  capital  equipment  earlier  and  perhaps  re- 
place it  earlier.  The  expenditures,  although 
very  small  when  considered  on  the  grand 
scale  of  the  national  economy,  do  encour- 
age the  building  of  trucks,  forklif ts  and  cash 
registers. 

A  business  coalition  composed  of  the 
American  Council  for  Capital  Foundation, 
Business  Roundtable,  Committee  for  Effec- 
tive Capital  Recovery.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business.  Retail  Tax  Committee 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Joined 
together  to  seek  passage  of  the  Jones/Con- 
able legislation.  They  feel  the  most  effective 
business  tax  break  and  Investment  incen- 
tive is  through  depreciation. 

Also  supporting  this  position  is  a  recent 
report  to  the  President  by  the  bi-partisan 
congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 
where  it  was  asserted  that  promoting  invest- 
ment and  growth  was  the  best  solution  for 
Inflation.  Any  proposed  tax  reduction,  said 
the  committee,  should  be  directed  at  busi- 
ness and  it  suggested  the  best  way  to  encour- 
aee  investment  in  business  Is  through  liber- 
alized depreciation. 

I  support  Jones/Conable  along  with  an 
amendment  to  allow  for  direct  expensing.  I 
encourage  you  to  vote  for  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation; in  my  view  it  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  to  encourage  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  small  business.* 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION  A  BOON 
FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  COM- 
MUTERS 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  REcnRD  an  article 
that  was  published  in  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 
News  and  Observer  on  February  24,  1980 
describing  airline  deregulation  as  a 
boon  for  North  Carolina  commuter  air- 
lines. 
The  article  follows: 
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Airline  Deregulation  a  Boon  For 
n.c.  commdters 
(By  Susan  Spence  Moe) 
J.    Reese    Bailey    thinks    Rocky    Mount- 
'mison  has  found  "the  answer." 

On  Nov.  15.  a  communter  airline  named 
Sunbird  launched  service  out  of  the  two 
city  airport.  Within  10  weeks,  the  newcomer 
was  hauling  more  passengers  out  of  that 
market  than  Piedmont  Airlines,  said  Bailey, 
who  heads  the  BWI  Airport  Authority. 

The  coming  of  airline  deregulation  and 
the  iHsparent  going  of  Piedmont,  which 
annotmced  last  year  that  it  was  pulling  out 
of  Rocky  Mount  and  New  Bern,  very  nearly 
sent  Eastern  North  Carolina  air  travelers 
into  a  nose -dive  15  months  ago. 

Instead  of  grounding  air  service,  though, 
deregulation  brought  an  onslaught  of  com- 
muter airlines  that  have  virtually  burled  the 
East's  small  towns. 

"It's  Just  literally  exploding,"  said  Howard 
Savin,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Sunbird 
Airlines.  "Business  is  up  300  percent  in  Jan- 
uary. We  have  letters  from  customers: 
they're  Just  happy  as  clams." 

Deregulation  has  allowed  the  large  oper- 
ators, like  Piedmont,  to  drop  uneconomical 
markets  in  favor  of  profitable  ones,  match- 
ing large  planes  with  large  markets.  For  com- 
muter lines,  which  operate  with  smaller 
equipment,  the  air  carrier  castoffs  have  been 
a  bit  of  a  gold  mine. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  air  market  gold 
rush  has  attracted  nine  new  commuter  lines 
to  the  scene,  bringing  the  state's  total  to  12. 
Seven  serve  the  Eastern  part  of  the  state, 
including  newcomers  ISO  Commuter,  East- 
em  Carolina  Commuter,  Sunbird  Airlines 
and  Mid  South  Commuter  Airlines.  Already 
on  the  scene  were  Wheeler  Flying  Service, 
Colgan  Airways  and  Altair  Airlines. 

While  the  conmierclal  air  carriers  previ- 
ously could  afford  to  ignore  commuter  lines, 
they  now  depend  on  them  to  bring  out- 
lying passengers  into  longer-haul  hubs  like 
Raleigh-Durham  Airport. 

"Deregulation  made  the  larger  carriers 
recognize  us  as  a  vital  means  of  support," 
said  Mid  South  President  James  W.  Strowd. 
"Previously,  we  were  chasing  them.  Now 
they're  chasing  us." 

As  a  result,  commuter  lines  are  shedding 
their  second-class  status  for  an  image  of 
professionalism  that  includes  expensive 
equipment,  computer  hookups  and  ticketing 
agents  who  can  book  a  Rocky  Mount  pas- 
senger straight  through  to  Parts. 

The  commuter  lines  have  put  their  crews 
In  uniforms  and  are  projecting  a  color-co- 
ordinated ima<ie  right  down  to  company 
logos  and  planes  with  splashy  paint  Jobs. 
Sunbird,  for  example,  has  invested  $2  mil- 
lion in  equipment  and  has  ticketing  agents 
at  all  stations. 

Mid  South 's  fleet  includes  a  sleek  $1.5 
million  Brazilian  Bandeirante,  an  18-pas- 
senger  turboprop  with  leather  seats  so  au- 
thentic  the   cattle   brands  are   Intact. 

"We  have  upgraded  ourselves  Just  over- 
night through  this  deregulation  situation  " 
Strowd  said. 

Other  airports  have  benefitted  in  different 
ways  from  Piedmont's  cutback  in  services. 
One  of  the  big  winners  has  been  Kinston, 
designated  by  the  state  as  the  area's  regional 
airport  and  officially  known  as  the  Eastern 
Regional  Jetport  at  Stallings  Field. 

Piedmont  has  increased  its  service  from 
Kinston  to  Washington.  New  York  and  At- 
lanta. Sunbird  has  added  Charlotte  and  Nor- 
folk flights,  and  ISO  flies  to  RDU. 

In  all,  Kinston  air  travelers  can  choose 
from  21  daily  flights  on  three  airlines— a  300 
percent  increase  over  the  seven  flights  of- 
fered by  Piedmont  before  deregulation. 

"Deregulation  has  been  good  for  Kinston, 
and  we  think  we're  giving  pretty  darn  good 
service  out  of  here,"  said  Van  B.  "Smoky" 
Higdon,  manager  of  the  Kinston  airport. 
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"Piedmont  can't  afford  to  be  hedge-hopping 
around  the  countryside,"  Higdon  said. 
"They're  not  going  to  run  a  mission  for  us. 
I  doubt  they  would  have  ever  given  us  service 
to  RDU." 

At  RDU,  the  overall  picture  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  wake  of  deregulation. 
Eighteen  months  ago,  BDU  had  57  daily 
flights  from  commercial  and  commuter  air- 
lines. Today  there  are  98,  an  Increase  of  72 
percent,  according  to  Airport  Director 
Thomas  H.  McDowell. 

In  Washington,  N.C,  passengers  can  hop 
one  of  ISO's  three  dally  flights  to  RDU.  Be- 
fore Jan.  7.  the  city's  air  travelers  had  to 
drive  25  to  50  miles  to  connect  with  a  sched- 
uled flight. 

"We  gained  from  deregulation,"  said  Earl 
W.  Bonner  of  Washington,  secretary  of  the 
Warren   Field   Airport   Commission. 

Another  Piedmont  casualty.  New  Bern 
is  not  faring  badly  either. 

Mid  South  began  service  Jan.  8  In  New 
Bern  with  six  departures  daily  to  Norfolk. 
Va..  and  RDU.  Piedmont  previously  offered 
five. 

In  its  first  month.  Mid  South  carried  alx)ut 
1,250  passengers  out  of  New  Bern,  about  30 
percent  of  the  4,000-a-month  previously 
hauled  by  Piedmont. 

"That's  about  what  we  expected  to  do  the 
first  year,"  Strowd  said. 

On  March  15.  the  airline  will  go  head-to- 
head  with  Altair  Airlines  for  the  New  Bern- 
to-Washington  market,  a  service  Altair  has 
operated  since  December.  Mid  South  also 
is  casting  a  seriotis  eye  toward  Wilmington 
and  Elizabeth  City. 

At  Jacksonville's  Albert  Ellis  Airport,  two 
commuter  lines  are  about  to  do  battle  for 
the  RDU  connections.  On  Jan.  15,  Eastern 
Carolina  Commuter  launched  two  daily 
round  trips  to  RDU  and  ISO  will  jump  in 
with  three  daily  RDU  round  trips  March  1. 
In  addition.  Jacksonville  is  still  served  with 
six  daily  round  trips  by  Piedmont. 

Piedmont  itself  has  not  faded  from  the 
East — a  situation  that  seemed  assured  with 
the  advent  of  deregulation. 

In  addition  to  Jacksonville,  Piedmont  Is 
sti!!  serving  Fayetteville  (15  departures 
daily),  Kinston  (9  dally)  and  Wilmington 
(12  daily).  Of  the  four,  only  Kinston  posted 
a  gain  in  traffic  last  year.# 


AMERICAS   CITIES   ENTER  A   CRU- 
CIAL DECADE 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
urban  policies  are  premised  on  the  mis- 
placed notion  that  we  live  in  an  eco- 
nomically static  and  socially  immobile 
society.  Though  Americans  traditionally 
have  migrated  to  areas  with  employment 
and  housing  opportunities,  current  poli- 
cies restrain  societal  growth.  Through 
subsidy,  these  policies  induce  the  poor 
to  remain  in  deteriorating  pockets  of 
central  cities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
affluent  make  wasteful  trips  between 
suburbs  and  downtown  offices. 

More  rational  policies  would  encour- 
age changes  in  residential  patterns  to 
facilitate  the  natural  flow  of  workers  to 
workplace.  We  should  help  the  disad- 
vantaged move  to  suburban  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas  where  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  jobs  in  industry.  We 
also  should  facilitate  movement  of  the 
affluent  to  urban  centers  where  white- 
collar  jobs  are  concentrated. 

A  recent  Chicago  Tribune  article, 
written  by  Edward  C.  Banfield  of  Har- 
vard University,  discusses  past  patterns 
of  societal  growth  and  changes  now 
taking  place  in  our  cities.  The  article  ob- 


serves that  despite  loss  of  population  to 
suburbs  and  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
cities  have  maintained  robust  downtown 
office  districts.  However,  the  disadvan- 
taged, who  remain  clustered  in  decaying 
pockets,  are  in  danger  of  becoming  what 
the  author  calls  "a  permanent  under- 
class." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Americas  Crrirs  Enter  A  Crucial  EtecABE 
(By  Edward  C.  Banfield) 

Dramatic  change  is  taking  place  In  the  big 
cities  of  America.  Although  only  10  percent 
of  us  live  in  the  nation's  20  largest  cities 
what  happens  there  affects  us  all. 

Like  it  or  not.  the  big  cities  always  have 
been— and  will  continue  to  be— the  center 
of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  activ- 
ity of  our  whole  society. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  urban  centen 
like  Los  Angeles  that  were  born  after  the 
automobile,  the  cities  have  always  grown 
from  the  inside  out.  As  population  Increased 
and  transportation  improved,  the  people  who 
could  afford  them  sought  more  space  and 
newer  housing.  This  meant  moving  to  the 
fringes  of  the  cities  where  there  was  vacant 
land. 

The  relatively  poor  remained  in  the  inner 
districts,  close  to  their  places  of  work.  As 
their  Incomes  rose  they  followed  the  "tene- 
ment trail"  to  the  outlying  neighborhoods 
and  beyond  to  the  suburbs.  This  historic 
process  was  interrupted  by  the  Depression 
and  the  Second  World  War.  But  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  the  accumulated  backlog  of  de- 
mand for  more  space  and  better  housing  was 
suddenly  released. 

The  wholesale  exodus  to  the  suburbs  pro- 
duced a  huge  stock  of  structurally  sound 
housing  in  the  inner  cities.  This  in  turn  made 
possible  a  mass  movement  of  blacks.  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  others  from  the  rural  South  and 
other  places  where  educational  and  Job  op- 
portunities had  always  been  poor  and  in- 
comes low. 

Unfortunately  for  the  unskilled  peoole 
moving  into  the  cities,  manufacturing— the 
chief  source  of  Jobs  for  the  low-skilled— was 
at  the  same  time  moving  out.  It  had  become 
more  efficient  to  build  new  pianU  on  major 
highways  outsidfe  of  the  city,  shifting  from 
rail  to  truck  transportation. 

The  advantage  to  the  poor  of  cheap  hous- 
ing in  the  city,  many  soon  discovered,  was 
more  than  offset  by  a  shortage  of  Jobs. 

That  the  newcomers  to  the  inner  city  were 
mostly  black  complicated  matters.  Finding 
they  were  welcome  only  In  neighborhoods 
that  whites  had  abandoned  and  that  the 
quality  of  schools  and  other  public  services 
in  these  neighborhoods  declined  rapidly  when 
thev  arrived,  thev  concluded  they  were  being 
victimized  by  white  prejudice.  AH  too  often 
this  was  indeed  the  case. 

Profound  changes  were  occurring,  however, 
in  the  attitudes  of  whites,  especially  of 
young  people  finishing  high  school  and  going 
to  college.  To  most  blacks  and  to  many  whites 
In  the  1960s,  the  "urban  crisis"  was  a  racial 
problem,  which  is  to  say  a  moral  one.  To 
others— myself  Included— it  appeared  to  be 
what  it  had  always  been,  essentially  an  eco- 
nomic problem :  As  had  happened  many  times 
before,  a  wave  of  unskilled  and  therefore 
poor  people  had  come  to  the  city.  The  differ- 
ence was  that  this  time  they  had  moved 
into  the  city  when  Jobs  were  moving  out. 

That  they  were  mostly  black  made  a  dif- 
ference: racial  prejudice  was  stUl  wide- 
spread. But  If  they  had  all  turned  white 
overnight  the  crucial  facts— lack  of  skUls 
and  lack  of  Jobs— would  not  have  changed. 
So  much  for  that  background.  Now  let's 
identify  what  I  think  are  the  Important 
changes  now  taking  pUce  In  the  big  clUes 
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3.  THB  1  rrAirrT  op  downtowns 

Until  a  few  ;  ea»  ago  there  were  many  who 

thought  that  1  he  cltys  business  and  cultural 

center — its  "d  iwntown" — could  not  prosper 

and  might  no^  even  survive  the  movement 


of  the  middle  class  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
deterioration  of  what  had  once  been  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

As  it  has  turned  out,  service  and  office  In- 
dustries have  flourished  In  the  central  busi- 
ness districts  of  most  of  the  large  cities.  Los 
Angeles,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  had 
no  real  downtown,  is  perha(>6  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  growth.  Even  Man- 
hattan, with  the  city  in  near- bankruptcy, 
has  been  building  hotels  and  offices  at  an  iin- 
precedented  rate. 

The  evidence  In  these  and  other  cities 
shows  that  a  downtown  may  prober  and 
grow  In  the  midst  of  a  general  decline,  In- 
deed of  a  wasteland. 

4.  A  PKSMAMZNT  UNDERCLASS 

The  future  city  will  be  profoundly  affected 
by  the  continued  polarization  of  the  black 
population  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  class. 

First  the  good  news :  Those  blacks  who  have 
acquired  Job  skills  have  been  moving  up- 
ward in  income  and  education  at  a  rapid 
pace.  A  dozen  years  ago  only  9  percent  of 
black  employes  were  in  professional  or  man- 
agerial positions.  Now  17  percent  are.  (The 
comparable  numbers  for  whites  is  26  per- 
cent). The  bad  news  is  that  this  upward 
movement  on  the  part  of  some  has  been 
more  than  matched  by  a  downward  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  others.  The  figures 
bearing  on  family  disorganization  that 
shocked  and  angered  so  many  people  when 
the  so-called  Moynlhan  Report  appeared  a 
dozen  years  ago  would  have  to  be  doubled 
in  most  instances  to  describe  matters  as 
they  are  now. 

Moreover,  the  official  unemployment  rate 
takes  no  accoimt  of  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  are  not  trying  to  find  a 
job.  If  these  "drop-outs"  are  counted,  more 
than  half  of  all  black  teen-agers  might  be 
jobless. 

Persistent  and  large-scale  efforts  to  train 
youths  and  fit  them  into  jobs  have  largely 
failed.  It  now  appears  that  the  big  cities  are 
going  to  have  substantial  populations  of 
people  who  have  never  had  a  job  and  have 
no  expectation  of  ever  having  one.  They 
may  become  America's  permanent  underclass. 

5.    NEIGHBORHOOD  DECAY 

The  presence  in  the  city  of  this  apparently 
permanent  class  of  persons  who  are  more  or 
less  reconciled  to  a  life  of  Joblessness  and 
poverty  and  whose  attachment  to  family, 
neighborhood,  and  community  is  weak  or 
non-existent  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  the 
deterioration  of  housing  and  of  the  physical 
environment  in  general.  In  some  places — the 
South  Bronx  of  New  York  is  only  one  ex- 
ample— this  decay  Is  absolutely  alarming. 

In  several  cities,  most  notably  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Baltimore,  useful 
housing  is  being  abandoned  block  by  block 
because  of  vsuidalism  and  because  rent-con- 
trol and  other  ordinances  Intended  to  protect 
tenants  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
owners  of  rental  housing  to  get  what  they 
consider  a  reasonable  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

City  planners  propose  "targeting"  public 
funds  to  preserve  neighborhoods  threatened 
with  decline.  They  hope  to  avoid  wasting 
money  on  those  areas  past  the  point  of  no 
return.  Some  urge  the  city  to  follow  a  policy 
of  "planned  shrinkage"  by  scheduling  well  in 
advance  a  cut-off  of  services  to  areas  mani- 
festly doomed  to  depopulation  and  impos- 
sible to  police  or  to  serve  adequately  with 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  facilities. 
Politically,  however,  such  a  policy  Is — and 
doubless  will  remain — well  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

e.   nXECAL  IMMIGRATION 

Historically,  the  city  has  been  a  place  of 
opportunity  for  the  low-skilled  and  the  poor. 
After  a  generation  or  two  In  the  city  they 
have  acquired  skills  and  savings  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  move  off  to  better  things  in 


the  suburbs.  This,  in  turn,  has  made  way 
for  a  fresh  wave  of  migration  to  the  city  by  a 
new  and  ethnically  different  set  of  the  low- 
skilled  and  poor. 

Now  and  in  the  future,  however,  this  move- 
ment may  not  operate  normally.  A  large  new 
wave  of  immigration  to  the  city  is  already 
under  way  even  though  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  previous  wave  remains  In  the 
city,  apparently  permanently  stuck  in 
rapidly  deteriorating  slums. 

Illegal  immigration,  most  of  it  from  Mexi- 
co, has  Increased  greatly  during  the  last  few 
years  and  seems  bound  to  increase  even  more 
rapidly  in  the  years  ahead.  Mexico  has  one 
of  the  fastest -growing  populations  in  the 
world.  No  matter  how  much  oil  it  may  have, 
there  will  be  many  more  poor  people  cross- 
ing the  border,  a  tsorder  2,000  miles  long  and 
Impossible  to  police  by  any  methods  that  the 
American  public  would  tolerate. 

No  one  really  knows  how  many  Illegal  en- 
tries there  are  now  (estimates  vary  from 
500.000  to  2  million  a  year)  or  how  many  of 
these  are  "settlers"  rather  than  "migrants." 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  however,  if  by 
the  year  2000  the  cities  had  as  many  poor 
people  of  Mexican  origin  as  they  now  do  poor 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Whether  or  in  what  sense  the  large  Influx 
of  illegal  aliens  constitutes  a  "problem"  is. 
of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  At  present  al- 
most all  of  the  aliens  are  employed,  about 
half  of  them  at  Jobs  that  pay  the  minimum 
wage  or  more.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  before  long  their  presence  will  be  legal- 
ized. They  will  then  be  eligible  to  receive 
welfare,  public  housing,  and  other  such  bene- 
fits. When  that  happens  many  who  now  feel 
compelled  to  work  might  stop  working  and 
Join  the  already  sizeable  class  of  the  perma- 
nently unskilled  and  unemployed. 

However  this  may  turn  out,  there  will  be 
sharp  antagonism  between  Mexicans  and 
blacks  who  compete  for  the  same  jobs  and 
housing. 

Political  separatism  is  also  a  possibility. 
Until  recently  the  public  and  pao'ochial 
schools,  by  teaching  in  English,  made  the 
"melting  pot"  work.  Now,  however,  much 
teaching  is  in  the  child's  native  language 
with  the  result  that  he  may  learn  very  little 
English  and,  what  may  be  more  Important, 
think  of  himself  thereafter  as  belonging  to 
the  Hispanic,  not  the  American  community. 

7.  BLACK-WHITE  RELATIONS 

This  brings  me  to  consider  the  changes 
that  seem  to  be  occurring  in  the  relations  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  For  many  years 
public  opinion  polls  have  shown  a  reduction 
in  white  prejudice  against  blacks.  More  and 
more  respondents  say,  for  example,  that  they 
would  not  mind  having  black  neighbors.  Talk 
Is  cheap,  to  be  sure,  but  It  is  rare  nowadays 
for  whites  to  make  a  fuss  when  a  black  family 
does  move  into  the  neighborhood.  (Inciden- 
tally, between  1970  and  1977  the  number  of 
blacks  living  in  suburbs  Increased  by  one- 
third.  But  most  of  the  suburbs  into  which 
most  of  them  moved  were  already  predomi- 
nantly or  wholly  black) . 

Several  of  the  largest  cities,  notably  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit,  and  Atlanta,  have  elected 
black  mayors  when  whites  were  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  electorate.  Finally — and  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  telling  indicator  of  the 
trend  of  white  opinion — no  politician  of  con- 
sequence has  made  any  effort  to  develop  a 
racist  constituency. 

Black  leaders  generally,  however,  do  not 
share  this  optimistic  view  of  the  trend  in 
white  opinion.  Few  are  now  prepared  to  say, 
as  many  did  a  decade  ago,  that  white  America 
contemplates  a  policy  of  genocide. 

But  many  do  seem  to  think  that  the  civil 
rights  revolution  has  run  Its  course  and  a 
reaction  has  set  in.  The  closer  collaboration 
between  black  and  white  civic  leaders  that 
one  would  expect  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence in  some  of  the  large  cities. 
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8.  CROWTR  or  BtTREAITCSACT 


A  development  of  great  Importance  since 
1960  has  been  the  doubling — from  about  6  to 
12  million — of  the  number  of  public  em- 
ployees in  state  and  local  governments. 

Because  of  their  increase  in  numbers  and 
because  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  (in  the 
largest  cities  almost  100  per  cent)  have  joined 
unions  or  professional  associations,  city  em- 
ployes are  now — and  will  surely  be  in  the  fu- 
ture— the  single  most  powerful  Interest  group 
on  the  local  scene.  Almost  everywhere  it  is 
Illegal  for  them  to  strike.  But  it  has  become 
clear  in  city  after  city  that  in  even  the  most 
essential  services  (fire,  police,  and  sanitation) 
public  employe  unions  are  willing  to  defy  the 
law.  Furthermore,  as  a  practical  matter,  there 
appaars  to  be  no  effective  way  of  punishing 
them  when  they  do  so. 

One  may  safely  predict,  therefore,  both 
that  the  wages  of  public  employes  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  relative  to  those  doing  compa- 
rable work  and  that  there  will  be  no  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  their  productivity.  By 
the  year  2000  the  cost  and  behavior  of  the 
blg-clty  bureaucracy  may  be  the  principal 
component  of  "the  urban  crisis." 

In  view  of  the  current  alarm  about  energy 
supplies,  perhaps  I  should  mention  a  trend  I 
believe  will  not  occur.  And  that  is  the  whole- 
sale movement  of  suburbanites  and  exurban- 
Ites  back  to  the  central  city  because  of  the 
high  price  of  gasoline  or  a  massive  shift  from 
private  to  mass  transit. 

In  my  opinion  no  fuel  problem  wlU  ever 
spoil  the  love  affair  between  Americans  and 
their  cars.  Between  1960  and  1975  the  number 
of  urban  auto  passenger  miles  more  than 
doubled — from  627  billion  to  1,341  billion.  I 
would  not  be  surprise  if  there  were  another 
doubling  before  the  year  2000.# 


SENATOR  BAKER'S  WITHDRAWAL 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Howard  Baker,  concluded  his  ef- 
forts to  seek  the  Republican  Presidentisil 
nomination.  I  am  sure  this  decision  was 
not  an  easy  one,  and  I  commend  my  good 
.•■riend  for  the  dignified  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  his  campaign. 

As  Senator  Baker  resumes  his  leader- 
ship duties  here  in  the  Senate,  I  know 
he  would  join  me  in  expressing  appreci- 
ation to  our  able  minority  whip,  Ted 
Stevens,  for  his  assistance  in  shepherd- 
ing our  Republican  flock  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
number  of  thoughtful  editorial  com- 
ments regarding  Senator  Baker's  with- 
drawal from  the  Presidential  race,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  From  my  own 
years  of  close  association  with  him,  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  Howard — 
as  a  principled  legislator,  an  able  leader, 
and  most  of  all,  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  7,  1980] 
SENATOR  Baker's  Exit 

When  Howard  Baker  Jr.,  the  Senate  minor- 
ity leader,  folded  as  a  Republican  presidential 
candidate  this  week  a  nameless  White  House 
official  called  him  "the  last  guy  we  wanted  to 
take  on  .  .  .  moderate,  articulate,  smart  and 
decent." 

That  may  have  been  Mr.  Baker's  basic 
problem,  at  least  In  the  curiously  myopic 
view  of  Republican  voters  put  to  the  test  to 
date.  Of  all  the  OOP  contenders  actively 
seeking   the   nomination,   he   was  the   man 


most  feared  by,  because  the  man  most  ^- 
peallng  to,  regular  Democratic  voters.  In- 
deed, the  Democrats  seem  more  gladdened 
than  RepuUcans  are  saddened  by  bis  with- 
drawal. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  major  liability, 
for  Republicans,  was  the  crucial  support  he 
gave  to  the  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  two  years  ago — a  daring  definance  of 
the  gospel  according  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 
Senator  Baker  had  hoped  to  neutralize  that 
liability  by  standing  forth,  four-square, 
against  the  SALT  n  treaty.  But  the  Kremlin 
leaders  quashed  that  hope  when  they  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  and  thus  threw  the  last 
spadeful  of  earth,  for  this  season  at  least, 
on  the  treaty. 

Yet  as  former  President  Ford  was  saying 
only  the  other  day — in  essence.  If  not  In  so 
many  words — the  exotic  but  unappeasable 
passions  of  the  Reaganlte  conservatives  are 
heavy  baggage.  They  may  finally  bog  down, 
and  stop,  the  OOP's  excellent  shot  at  the 
White  House. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  matter  is  rather 
simple:  The  Republicans  have,  by  current 
figures,  some  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
registered  voters.  They  cannot  win  the  presi- 
dency with  that  20  per  cent — not  even  If  you 
assume  that  quite  a  few  closet  Republicans 
registered  for  state  and  local  convenience  as 
Democrats  will  add  their  votes.  The  Repub- 
lican nominee,  whoever  he  is,  must  deprive 
the  Democratic  nominee  of  a  large  number 
of  Democrats  and  Independents  to  win. 

And  there  is  another  consideration,  bear- 
ing on  the  Baker  prospect.  Outside  the  Old 
South,  Gerald  Ford  toon  the  1976  election. 
As  a  borderstate  Southern  moderate.  Howard 
Baker  might  well  have  been  positlmied  to 
shave  off  Southern  votes  and  states  from 
President  Carter,  assuming  that  he  will  carry 
the  Democratic  standard. 

No  such  practical  calculations  ^pear  to 
have  entered  the  minds  of  Republican  pri- 
mary voters  so  far.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  primary  system — at  least  in  the  extrav- 
agant form  it  has  now  assumed,  with  some 
36  contests — is  a  stupid  way  to  select  presi- 
dential nominees.  It  discounts  the  influence 
of  politically-seasoned  associates  of  a  Howard 
Baker  who  know  his  abilities.  Instead  of 
electabiUty,  primary  voters  are  usually  pre- 
occupied— at  least  they  were  recently  in  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  William 
Loeb — with  such  trivia  as  pocket  pistols  and 
the  nefarious  intrigues  of  the  Trilateral  Com- 
mission. And,  to  be  sure,  Panama. 

In  his  withdrawal  statement,  as  before. 
Senator  Baker  called  attention  to  another 
failing  of  the  primary  circus — that  it  has  be- 
come so  elaborate  that  those  best  positioned 
to  exploit  it  are  not  Senate  minority  leaders 
or  others  gainfully  employed  but  unemployed 
former  officeholders  with  the  time  and  money 
to  plot  their  courses  a  full  two  years  or  more 
before  the  voting  begins. 

As  the  foregoing  will  suggest,  we  are  sorry 
to  see  Senator  Baker  conclude  that  his  cam- 
paign "Isn't  going  anywhere"  at  this  early 
stage,  though  the  figures  bear  him  out.  He  is 
probably  the  ablest,  most  plausible,  most 
electable  of  all  the  announced  Republican 
possibilities.  His  early  disappointment  is  also 
a  disappointment  to  those  who  believe,  as  we 
do,  that  the  country  desperately  needs  a 
serious  contest  for  the  presidency  this 
autumn. 

Senator  Baker  Folds  His  Tent  With 
Character,  Courage 

Anybody  who  has  sense  enough  to  get  out 
of  this  crazy  presidential  primary  business 
now  probably  Is  smart  enough  to  be  a  good 
president.  Which  is  what  Sen.  Howard  Baker 
has  done,  and  he  Just  might  be  that  kind  of 
guy.  So  the  good  news  among  the  bad  news 
is  that  he  will  live  to  pay  off  his  debts,  re- 
gain his  vitality  and  try  again. 


"To  exist  U  devlne,"  is  the  way  Pericles  put 
it,  or  maybe  it  was  Mr.  Dooley  thinking  ahead 
to  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley.  But  few  poUUcians 
have  heeded  that  wise  advice.  They  listened 
Instead  to  characters  like  Blchard  Nixon: 
"When  the  going  gets  tough  ...  it  Is  tough 
going."  That  does  not  seem  quit*  rlcht  but 
it  is  close. 

Somewhere,  as  this  Is  read,  Harold  Stasaen. 
his  hairpiece  glued  in  place  and  that  fara- 
way look  fixed  on  his  lined  face,  is  extending 
his  big,  warm  hand  for  the  13  millionth  time 
to  a  startled  factory  worker,  believing  dimly 
that  somewhere  it  Is  written  durability  Is 
next  to  godUness.  Those  who  see  Stasaen  com- 
ing get  the  kids  off  the  streets  so  they  wUl 
not  throw  snowballs.  Forty  years  of  running 
for  president  produces  strange  responses. 

Alban  Barkley  had  it  about  right  when  he 
said,  "A  fellow  who  decides  to  quit  may  lose 
a  little  dignity  but  that  is  better  than  losing 
some  other  parte."  Actually  that  is  not  re- 
corded anywhere,  bu  the  boys  in  the  Senate 
cloakroom  who  remember  Barkley  attest  to  It. 

There  is  a  rumor,  too,  that  in  the  unpub- 
Ushed  works  of  the  late,  great  Vlnce  Lom- 
bardi  there  is  this  thought,  probably  from 
his  early  years  of  coaching:  "Show  me  a  man 
who  knows  when  to  quit  and  I'll  show  you 
a  man  who  knows  something  the  others  do 
not."  True,  that  seems  a  little  out  of  char- 
acter for  Vlnce,  but  he  had  his  good  mo- 
ments. 

All  of  this  attests  to  the  perspicacity  of 
Howard  Baker.  He  gave  it  a  whirl,  and  a  good 
one.  One  of  the  nice  young  ladles  on  his  staff 
figured  out  that  the  senator  had  been 
through  43  sUtes,  347  countries,  155Vi  Hbll- 
day  Inns,  three  of  Arthur  Adier's  best  suits, 
197  chicken  wings  and  1 .324  Rolaids.  There  is 
a  story  around  this  city  that  after  the  Mas- 
sachusetts primary  Baker  sat  down  and  fig- 
ured out  that  he  had  drunk  more  cans  of 
Tab  while  campaigning  than  he  had  gotten 
votes.  He  got  the  message — from  his  ali- 
mentary canal  if  from  no  other  place. 

Howard  Baker  pac'^ed  it  in.  Bacv  to  the 
Senate  now  for  him  and  the  Job  of  being  a 
responsible  minority  leader,  of  being  proud 
of  be'ng  a  nolitlclan.  and  having  a  few  hours 
to  take  photographs,  something  he  dearly 
loves. 

There  Is.  seriously,  something  tough  and 
true  about  that  little  guv.  When  he  decided 
to  support  the  Panama  Canal  treatv  he  sup- 
ported the  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  When  he 
decided  to  opoose  SALT  n  he  oppo'ed  SALT 
n.  When  he  decided  to  run  for  president,  he 
ran.  When  he  decided  to  get  out.  he  trot  out. 
No  weeks  of  anguish,  un  and  down,  back  and 
forth,  statements  and  counterstatements. 
leaks,  pouts,  speculation,  anguish  and  pleas. 
None  of  that.  Baker  quit. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  detailed 
reports  on  his  farewell  from  Oermond,  Wit- 
cover.  Bachrach.  McGrory.  Broder.  Cannon, 
MacPherson.  White.  Reeves.  Dickenson.  Cly- 
mer.  Smith,  Weaver  and  J.  Roland  Hedly  III, 
one  is  struck  by  the  extraordinary  eloquence 
of  Baker's  epilogue. 

"It's  clear  that  my  campaign  is  not  going 
anywhere,"  he  said.  Over  at  the  Associated 
Platform  Performers  of  America  there  was 
jubilation.  They  had  all  but  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  belief  that  this  was  to  be, 
rhetoricaUy  speaking,  the  year  of  Teddy 
Kennedy.  A  complete  sentence  like  Baker's 
is  to  be  cherished. 

There  were  several  other  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  the  Baker  exit  text.  After  winning 
third  and  sometimes  fourth  place  in  a  nxim- 
ber  of  runoffs,  the  senator  declared  his  cam- 
paign "Is  still  producing  third-  and  some- 
times fourth-place  finishes."  After  a  season 
of  being  told  how  15  per  cent  Is  a  majority, 
and  how  losing  2-to-l  Is  winning,  the  logic 
of  Baker's  statement  is  stunning.  There  was 
more. 

"I  haven't  the  foggiest  Idea  how  this  elec- 
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on  Post.  Mar.  7,   1980] 
Out  But  Not  Down 
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riod of  years  In  other  arenas  of  politics  would 
not  necessarily  earn  them  serious  considera- 
tion in  this  kind  of  presidential  selection 
system. 

One  does  not  have  to  believe  that  either 
man  should  necessarily  have  been  the  Re- 
publican nominee  In  order  to  assert  that  a 
process  that  weighs  their  acknowledged 
talents  so  lightly  Is  Itself  suspect. 

Bake--  Is  the  most  principled  and  skillful 
Republican  leader  In  the  Senate  since  Robert 
Taft.  Connally  is  the  compleat  politician — a 
compelling  speaker,  a  smooth  television  per- 
former, a  tough  back-room  operator. 

You  have  to  wonder  about  a  selection  sys- 
tem that  discards  such  qualities  so  easily. 

But  if  Baker  and  Connally  are  alike  in  be- 
ing premature  rejects,  the  problems  that  led 
to  the  extinction  of  their  presidential  hopes 
are  as  dissimilar  as  their  backgrounds  and 
approaches  to  the  contest. 

Baker  is  the  lifelong  Republican  who.  in 
1973,  took  en  the  burden  of  judging  the  in- 
cumbent Republican  president's  role  in  the 
greatest  political  scandal  of  the  century. 
Connally  is  the  lifelong  Democrat  who  In 
that  same  year,  embraced  Richard  Nixon  and 
the  shaky  Republican  cause. 

Baker's  part  in  the  Watergate  hearings  was 
that  of  the  reasonable  man.  picking  his  way 
through  an  implausible,  almost  unthinkable 
situation.  He  won  admiration  in  that  role, 
and  it  colored  his  approach  to  the  presiden- 
tial race. 

In  the  campaign,  as  in  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings. Baker  presented  himself  as  the  some- 
what detached,  careful  counselor,  steady  but 
not  spectacular  in  the  swirl  of  events.  He 
would  pause  for  a  few  seconds'  reflection  be- 
fore answering  a  question,  and  he  always  had 
time  for  a  story. 

He  thought  last  summer  that  his  early- 
starting  rivals  might  enjoy  fleeting  ro- 
mances with  the  Republican  voters,  but 
that  when  long-term  commitments  were 
made,  those  voters  would  look  for  some- 
body with  the  comfortable,  durable  qual- 
ities he  possessed. 

In  that  hope  he  was  disappointed. 

Connally'E  mistake  was  the  product  of  his 
own  bravado.  Por  the  20  years  I  have  known 
him.  John  Connally  has  never  doubted  he 
could  sell  anyone  on  anything.  He  thought 
that  his  party-switching  would  be  seen  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  not  opportunism,  be- 
cause that's  what  he  said  It  was.  He  thought 
his  links  with  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard 
Nixon  would  be  seen  as  assets,  not  liabil- 
ities, because  that's  what  he  said  they 
were. 

In  all  his  life.  John  Connally  had  met  very 
few  people  he  couldn't  persuade  of  what  he 
was  saying,  whether  they  were  jurors  In  a 
Washington  courtroom  or  the  captains  of 
American  industry. 

His  shock  at  the  sales  resistance  of  the 
Republican  voters  was  even  greater  than 
Baker's  chagrin  at  those  voters'  resistance 
to  his  charm  and  common  sense. 

In  a  historical  sense,  it  may  be  that  two 
candidacies  that  were  born  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Watergate  experience  were  fore- 
doomed to  failure  in  a  party  that  has  no 
wish  to  relive  that  time. 

But  the  collapse  of  John  Connally's  cam- 
paign says  something  else  as  well.  There  Is 
an  endiu-lng  myth  that  "corporate  America" 
pulls  the  strings  in  American  politics.  No 
one  in  modem  times  has  mobilized  the 
money,  the  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
corporate  leaders  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
nally did. 

And  those  powerful  men  proved  unable 
not  only  to  elect  their  hero  as  president,  but 
even  to  deliver  him  the  nomination  of  the 
poor  old  broken-down  Republican  Paity, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  own — lock,  stock 
and  barrel. 

It  sort  of  shakes  your  faith  In  Jane 
Fonda's  and  Tom  Hayden's  view  of  power  In 
America. 


[From  the  Oak  Ridger.  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 

Mar.  7, 1980 1 

Bakeb    WUhorawal   Shows   the   Ibony    of 

tbe  Process 

We  are  saddened  at  the  decision  of  Sen. 
Howard  Baker  to  quit  the  Republican  presi- 
dential race. 

There  is  much  irony.  Mtiny  quite  qualified 
observers  have  perceived  that  he  is  the  most 
experienced  and  provenly  able  of  all  of  the 
candidates.  Yet,  as  he  perceived  himself  in 
his  characteristically  candid  manner,  he  has 
given  It  his  best  for  most  of  a  year  and  he 
hasn't  come  up  with  better  than  a  third 
place  finish  and  a  scattered  few  delegates. 

And.  worse  yet.  but  realistic,  even  though 
the  Detroit  convention  is  still  four  months 
away,  that  simply  Is  not  enough  In  these 
days  of  presidential  campaigning  when  the 
"Three  Ms,"  media,  momentum  and  money — 
significantly  cause  and  effect — are  so  vital. 

Sen.  Baker's  campaign  has  been  faulted 
for  lack  of  organization,  and  apparently  with 
cause.  But  Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  for 
want  of  a  super  staff  to  set  up  logistics  and 
massage  local  egos  and  manipulate  maximum 
coverage — especially  maximum  electronic 
coverage — even  a  most  able  and  experienced 
man  does  not  stand  a  chance? 

If  we  would  fault  the  Baker  campaign 
in  any  way.  it  would  be  for  its  occasional 
bow  to  seeming  political  expediency,  perhaps 
most  noticeably  in  the  Iowa  debate  on  Is- 
sues like  the  grain  embargo,  thus  allowing 
Rep.  John  Anderson  to  preempt  a  role  that 
Sen.  Baker  is  fully  entitled  to  claim  on  the 
basis  of  his  longstanding  record — that  of 
the  candidate  who  says  what  he  really  be- 
lieves and  the  political  consequences  go  hang. 

Our  most  wishful  thinking  suggests  that 
a  lot  can  still  happen  between  now  and 
July  and  even  at  Detroit — that  it  Is  not 
unthinkable  that  Sen.  Baker  might  yet  be 
thrust  back  into  contention  as  the  front 
runners  damage  each  other.  What  implica- 
tions a  Gerald  Ford  candidacy  might  hold 
is  hard  to  guess,  but  for  any  nominee  Sen. 
Baker  would  make  a  top  running  mate,  as 
Indeed  he  would  have  In  1976. 

We  think  he  Is  entirely  proper,  now  out 
of  the  race,  to  move  back  to  fullest  Involve- 
ment in  his  key  role  as  Senate  Minority 
Leader,  but  we  hope  he  will  not  utterly  shut 
the  door  on  the  possibility  of  events  making 
It  proper  lor  him  to  be  avaUable  again  for 
either  first  or  second  place  on  the  ticket. 

To  some  extent.  Sen.  Baker  is  a  1980  Re- 
publican version  of  Walter  Mondale.  who 
wanted  the  presidency  too  and  who  surely 
was  qualified — is  still  qualified  for  It — but 
was  frank  to  admit  he  could  not  make  it 
through  the  nomination  process  and  who 
has  now  become  a  most  able  and  acceptable 
vice  president. 

Good  try.  Howard,  and  those  of  us  who 
know  you  best  are  less  sad  about  your  per- 
sonal disappointment  than  we  are  about 
the  loss  to  the  country  at  this  crucial  stage 
m  this  year's  presidential  selection  process. 

Baker  Dton't  Need  To  Win  Badly  Enough 

There  is  abundant  irony  in  the  failure  of 
Howard  Baker  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

The  most  obvious,  of  course,  is  that  he  is 
the  candidate  the  White  House  feared  most 
in  November.  Moreover,  many  thoughtful 
Republicans  were  equally  convinced  he 
would  be  their  strongest  choice. 

In  both  cases,  what  the  professionals  saw 
In  Baker  was  a  candidate  who  represented 
the  political  center,  experience  both  broad 
and  deep  and  the  personal  self-assurance 
that  would  make  for  a  confident  campaign. 

In  fact,  however,  none  of  these  qualities 
means  a  great  deal  in  seeking  a  presidential 
nomination  through  the  primary  process. 
So  it  seems  that  Howard  Baker  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  very  characteristics  that 
nUght  have  been  most  valuable  in  Novem- 
ber. 

It  Is  clear,  first,  that  no  one  can  survive 
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In  a  crowded  primary  field  without  a  clearly 
defined  constituency.  And  Howard  Baker 
didn't  have  one. 

Such  a  constituency  can  be  based  on 
Ideology,  as  is  the  case  with  Ronald  Reagan. 
His  conservatism  gives  him  25  or  30  or  35 
percent  of  the  Republican  Party  anytime  he 
wants  it.  anywhere  he  wants  It.  Similarly, 
once  his  message  began  to  filter  down,  John 
Anderson  was  assured  of  that  somewhat 
smaller  but  no  less  dedicated  bloc  of  pro- 
gressive Republicans. 

The  second  way  a  candidate  can  build  a 
constituency  is  through  extraordinary  per- 
sonal and  organizational  efforts  to  nail  down 
commitments  within  the  party.  That  is  what 
George  Bush  has  done,  to  the  point  that  his 
greatest  shield  against  Gerald  Ford  right  now 
is  the  fact  there  are  Republicans  all  over 
the  country  who  have  made  such  commit- 
ments. 

Prom  the  outset.  Baker's  centrist  positions 
denied  him  a  Reaganesque  or  Anderson-like 
constituency.  And  by  his  own  choice,  he  made 
the  serious  strategic  error  of  remaining  on 
the  Job  in  Washington  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer when  he  clearly  should  have  been  in 
Iowa  competing  day  after  day  for  those  Re- 
publicans there  whose  support  gave  George 
Bush  his  initial  impetus. 

The  theory  in  the  Baker  camp  was  that 
the  candidate  would  profit  far  more  from  his 
role  as  the  highly  visible  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  ratification  of  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  treaty.  The  early  campaign 
would  be  waged.  In  effect,  by  the  television 
networks'  nightly  portrayal  of  Howard  Baker 
dealing  with  a  serious  issue  in  a  leadership 
position  while  his  opponents  were  frivolously 
kissing  babies. 

That  debate  never  came  cff,  of  course.  But 
even  if  it  had.  it  Is  clear  that  Baker  over- 
estimated the  attention  the  voters  in  a  pri- 
mary state  will  pay  to  the  Senate.  Members 
of  what  they  like  to  call  "the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body"  always  overestimate  Its 
importance,  and  Baker  was  no  exception 
when  he  decided  that  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  experience  could  substitute  for 
personal  campaigning. 

The  third  of  the  qualities  that  seemed 
to  promise  a  strong  Baker  candidacy — his  own 
personal  self  assurance — also  proved  to  be 
far  less  valuable  than  a  reasonable  person 
might  imagine,  and  perhaps  even  counter- 
productive. 

Baker  always  made  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  have  a  pathological  desire 
for  the  presidency.  If  he  didn't  make  it,  he 
said,  he  would  survive.  It  was  clear  to  those 
who  know  him  that  Howard  Baker's  Judg- 
ment of  his  own  worth — or  that  of  anyone 
whose  opinion  he  valued  very  much — was  not 
going  to  be  deoendent  on  whether  he  was  a 
successful  candidate  for  president. 

That  was  really  at  the  root  of  all  of  his 
problems.  By  neither  word  nor  deed  did  Ho- 
ward Baker  ever  convey  a  sense  of  urgency 
and  relentless  determination.  If  it  didn't 
work  out.  it  was  clear  it  was  not  worth 
burning  the  barn  down.  He  could  still  enjoy 
himself  and.  to  use  the  favored  cliche  or 
politics,  "make  a  contribution"  as  the  Re- 
publican  leader  in   the  Senate. 

In  one  sense,  in  fact,  it  may  have  been 
that  background  in  the  Senate  that  was  his 
undoing  as  a  candidate.  Legislative  politi- 
cians learn  quickly  that  the  road  to  success 
requires  you  to  round  off  some  of  the  sharp 
edges  of  your  positions  and  seek'the  reason- 
able compromise— that  Is.  to  find  what  can  be 
achieved  rather  than  the  Ideal. 

It  requires  a  good  politician,  above  all,  to 
see  the  world  as  it  reallv  is.  Howard  Baker 
Is  such  a  good  politician,  and  he  does  see 
the  world  as  it  is. 

That  quality  could  have  been  a  priceless 
asset  In  a  campaign  in  the  fall.  But  in  Ho- 
ward Baker's  case,  that  same  realism  has 
forced  him  to  fold  his  tent 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1980) 
The  Oucht-To-Be  of  Evertbodt's  Fourth 

CANDn>ATE 

Of  many  puzzles  in  this  political  year,  none 
seems  more  mystifying  than  the  fate  of 
Howard  Baker.  To  me.  Baker  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  men  running  for  president. 
He  conducted  himself  with  dignity,  intelli- 
gence and,  at  times,  with  a  quality  that  has 
almost  gone  out  of  public  life,  eloquence. 
And,  of  course,  he  lost — ^totally.  It's  to  Bak- 
er's great  credit  that  he  doesn't  seem  to  be 
humiliated  or  embittered  by  the  experience. 
His  exit  could  not  have  been  more  graceful. 
The  ready  explanation  for  Baker's  failure 
was  something  like  this:  he  started  too  late, 
thus  losing  time  to  his  opponents  and  the 
opportunity  to  fashion  the  truly  top-level 
staff  that  could  prepare  the  groundwork  for 
the  critical  primary  tests.  With  others  carving 
up  the  territory  before  him,  he  was  con- 
demned to  an  also-ran  status.  Howard  Baker 
became  everybody's  fourth  candidate. 

Probably,  there's  merit  in  that  analysis, 
but  it  misses  some  larger  points. 

At  face  value.  Baker  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  ideal  Republican  candidate  In  1980. 
He  began  with  a  vital  political  Ingredient — 
some  recognition.  The  Watergate  hearings 
had  made  him  a  national  celebrity,  and  while 
the  American  public  is  demonstrably  fickle, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  diminish  his  repu- 
tation. 

On  the  contrary,  among  Republicans  In 
particular  he  stood  In  what  ought  to  have 
been  an  enviable  position.  Among  the  narrow 
ideological  confines  of  the  GOP.  Baker  was 
acceptable  to  conservatives  and  moderates 
alike.  (Precious  few  Republicans  are  willing 
publicly  to  admit  being  liberals  or  progres- 
sives) .  Baker,  as  a  border-state  politician  and 
as  Everett  Dirksen's  son-in-law.  couldn't  be 
faulted  as  anything  other  than  a  good, 
loyal — and  safe — party  stalwart  by  the  small 
hard-shell  corps  that  still  dwells  among  the 
Republican  fringes. 

Baker  had  two  other  commendable  quali- 
ties. He  had  experience  and  he  was  the  right 
age.  These  are — and  should  be — major  con- 
siderations for  voters  choosing  a  president, 
especially  today. 

As  the  presidential  year  approached,  citi- 
zens In  general  and  politicians  of  both  par- 
ties seemed  to  agree  that  experience  was  an 
Indispensable  ingredient  m  presidential  suc- 
cess. Certainly  the  lesson  of  Jimmy  Carter 
and  his  outsiders  taught  so. 

The  problems  of  governance  were  too  criti- 
cal to  be  left  to  trial-and-error  and  the  un- 
certainties of  on-the-job  training.  Running 
against  Washington  as  Carter  had  done 
would  always  be  popular,  but  along  with  its 
political  appeal  had  come  a  political  liabil- 
ity— the  person  ultimately  in  charge  of  the 
hen  house  had  better  know  something  about 
tending  chickens. 

Here,  too.  Baker  was  eminently  qualified. 
He  was  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate, 
well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  working  in 
Washington  and  the  relationships  with  state 
governments.  His  record  as  a  legislator  was 
superb,  and  he  had  earned  Justifiable  praise 
for  statesmanship. 

At  54.  Baker  stood  In  the  middle  range  of 
age  among  his  Republican  competitors — 
younger  than  Ronald  Reagan,  George  Bush. 
John  Anderson,  John  Connally  and  Bob  Dole, 
older  only  than  Philip  Crane — and  about  the 
age  at  which  presidents  historically  have  per- 
formed successfully.  Because  of  Reagan  the 
question  of  age  has  received  much  attention 
this  year.  It  deserves  to. 

Reagan  would  be  the  oldest  person  ever 
elected,  and  would  begin  his  term  as  he  en- 
tered his  70s;  the  oldest  previous  occupant. 
Dwight  Elsenhower,  completed  his  eight  years 
In  office  Just  as  he  celebrated  his  70th  birth- 
day. 

Far  from  being  a  question  of  "age-baltlng" 
as  a  recent  New  Republic  article  suggested. 


and  therefore  a  bogus  issue,  tbe  matter  of 
presidential  age  surely  stands  as  a  legitimate 
public  concern.  If  the  evidence  of  our  eyes 
In  seeing  our  recent  presidents,  including 
Jimmy  Carter,  age  dramatically  Isn't  con- 
vincing, the  record  of  their  health  should  be. 
The  strain  of  the  modern  presidency  grows, 
and  takes  Its  toll:  FDB  died  In  office;  Ike 
suffered  two  serious  and  incapacitating  at- 
tacks, ileitis  and  a  heart  attack;  LBJ  quite 
likely  would  not  have  survived  a  second  term 
(he  died  of  a  heart  attack  almost  four  years 
to  the  day  after  leaving  office);  Nixon  devel- 
oped a  near-fatal  attack  of  phlebitis. 

No  one  can  predict  the  pressure  a  president 
will  face,  but  to  argue  they  don't  exist  In 
ways  unrelated  to  any  other  Job  is  absurd. 

And  Baker  was  not  a  lackluster  candidate. 
At  his  best,  he  was  capable  of  delivering  a 
stirring  speech;  his  closing  remarks  on  why 
he  sought  the  presidency  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina debate  of  a  week  ago  were  memorable. 
Yet  he  lost. 

Obviously,  he  didn't  catch  on,  but  why? 

Leaving  aside  the  questions  of  staff  or 
timing,  two  factors  suggest  themselves.  The 
first  is  the  desire — the  need  almost — on  the 
part  of  both  press  and  public  to  find  a  fresh 
face.  This  year's  beneficiary  of  that  phenome- 
non Is  John  Anderson.  The  second  Involves 
Washington. 

For  much  of  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
the  statehouses  provided  the  springboard  for 
the  presidency — McKlnley,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Wilson,  CooUdge,  FDR  all  were  gov- 
ernors. Then,  with  the  advent  of  national  TV 
and  its  Impact  on  politicians  seen  regularly 
from  the  capital.  Congress  came  back  into 
vogue— and  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford 
moved  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House. 
But  the  record  also  shows  that  congressional 
leadership  doesn't  translate  as  easily  Into 
presidential  success.  LBJ,  the  most  powerful 
of  modern  Senate  leaders,  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, another  skillful  Washington  operator, 
never  made  It  to  the  White  House  on  their 
own.  Carter's  election  last  time  raised  the 
possibility  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  to 
the  governors.  Baker  never  came  close  to 
Reagan,  the  former  California  governor. 

It's  not  secret  the  Carter  people  are  de- 
lighted at  Baker's  departure.  They  reckoned 
him  as  their  toughest  opponent,  and  Reagan 
as  their  easiest.  The  guess  here  is  they're 
right — and  that  while  the  Republicans  did 
not  prefer  Baker  In  the  winter,  they  may 
regret  they  don't  have  him  In  the  fall.« 


A  SUBMINIMUM  WAGE 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  and  Congress  are  reduc- 
ing Federal  spending  and  imposing  con- 
trols on  credit  to  dampen  inflationary 
pressures.  While  many  measures  are 
required,  one  st«p,  less  dramatic  than 
some,  would  provide  swift  relief:  estab- 
lishment of  a  subminimum  wage  for 
youth.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1107, 
that  would  authorize  employers  to  pay 
teenagers  85  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

A  youth  differential  would  permit 
businesses  to  reduce  labor  costs  and  sta- 
bilize prices.  The  minimum  wage,  now 
$3.10  per  hour,  makes  it  expensive  to  hire 
marginal  workers.  A  subminimum  wage 
would  create  jobs  for  youths  and  stimu- 
late business  expansion,  particularly 
expansion  by  small  businesses.  A  youth 
differential  would  also  reduce  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  needed  to  fund  the  youth 
employment  programs  necessitated  by 
the  other  programs  which  cause  youth 
unemployment. 

Two  recent  articles  highlight  the  faU- 
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The  results  directly  challenge  the  conten- 
tion made  by  a  number  of  manpower  econ- 
omists that  the  Labor  Department's  month- 
ly reports  overstate  unemployment  among 
black  teen-agers. 

The  vmpublished  report  says  that  the  dis- 
parity between  the  long-term  survey  results 
and  the  monthly  household  survey  used  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlc's  regular  re- 
ports on  employment  and  unemployment 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  youth  Involved 
In  the  long-term  survey  were  interviewed 
rather  than  the  head  of  a  household. 

The  report  states  that  "It  has  been  docu- 
mented" that  responses  differ  significantly 
when  the  youth  is  asked  directly  and  that 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  direct  youth 
Interviews  are  more  accurate. 

The  survey  Indicates  that  the  labor  force 
participation  rate — those  who  either  have 
Jobs  or  are  looking  for  them — for  16-  to  21- 
year-olds  Is  11  percent  higher  than  that  re- 
ported by  the  monthly  survey  and  that  the 
participation  rate  for  blacks  Is  27.5  percent 
higher. 

It  also  said  that  while  the  racial  differen- 
tials in  rates  In  emoloyment  and  unemploy- 
ment are  "massive,"  they  are  "only  the  most 
visible  dimensions  of  relative  deorivatlon." 

"In  almost  every  aspect  of  their  labor  mar- 
ket experience,  black  and  Hispanic  youth  are 
significantly  worse  off  than  white  youth,"  It 
added. 

OTHIX     IMPACTS    CITED 

In  addition  to  having  higher  unemploy- 
ment rates,  the  survey  Indicated,  black  and 
Hispanic-American  youths  are  consigned  to 
lower-wage,  lower-skill  Jobs  than  whites. 
Young  minority  group  workers  must  travel 
longer  to  reach  their  Jobs  and  derive  less 
satisfaction  from  their  work.  They  also  tend 
to  be  laid  off  more  often  than  their  white 
counterparts. 

Young  women  workers,  regardless  of  color, 
tend  to  bfe  laid  off  more  often  than  their 
white  counterparts.  Young  women  workers, 
regardless  of  color,  tend  to  lag  well  behind 
white  males  in  most  employment  categories. 

The  report  states  that  contentions  that 
youths  win  not  take  available  Jobs  because 
they  demand  higher  wages,  find  the  nature  of 
the  work  unacceptable,  or  simply  do  not  like 
to  work  are  often  used  "to  gainsay  the  se- 
riousness of  youth  labor  market  problems." 

But  such  arguments  are  now  "deflated"  by 
the  survey  results,  the  report  asserted. 

The  survey  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
young  people  would  be  willing  to  take  low- 
paying  Jobs  In  such  areas  as  fast-food  res- 
taurants, cleaning  establishments,  supermar- 
kets as  well  as  dishwashing.  A  substantial 
number  of  the  young  people  surveyed  ssdd 
they  would  work  at  below  the  minimum 
wage. 

The  survey  suggests  that  the  yotinger  the 
worker  the  lower  the  wage  and  level  Job  he 
or  she  Is  willing  to  accept.  It  also  Indicates 
that  young  minority  group  workers  will  take 
lower  level  work  than  young  white  people. 

"The  evidence  suggests  that  the  majority 
of  these  young  people  are  not  unsuccessful 
because  of  Inflated  expectations,"  the  report 
states. 

Finally,  the  survey  found  that  "employ- 
ment and  training  programs  are  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  mitigating  the  problems  of 
disadvantaged  and  minority  youth." 

The  full  report  is  400  pages  long.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  Labor  Department  by  the 
Center  for  Human  Research  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

(From  the   Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  1980] 

War  on  Youth  Unemployment:  DisPntmNC 

News  F^om  the  Front 

(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

Royal  Johnson,  19.  stood  on  the  street  with 

his  back  to  Cardozo  High  and  its  sweeping 

view  across  some  of  the  city's  worst  slums 

to   the   sun-touched    white   of   the   Capitol 

dome. 


That  was  an  alien  world  to  him  and  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared  that,  over  there.  Con- 
gress was  debating  whether  to  pop  for  an- 
other e2  blUlon  to  "motivate"  and  train 
youths  like  him  under  President  Carter's 
only  "major  new  domestic  legislative  Initia- 
tive" for  1980. 

Johnson  dropped  out  of  Cardozo  two  years 
ago  and,  most  days,  he  does  not  show  up  for 
the  work  he  got  through  a  government  Jobs 
program — unloading  boxes  and  carrying  out 
trash  for  a  Northeast  auto  parts  dealer. 

"That  Job  ain't  nothln".  Just  nothln'.  That 
Job  ain't  worth  s..,"  he  said,  throwing  his 
shoulders  restlessly.  "I  do  that  Job,  days  I 
feel  like  It.  I  do  better  on  the  street,  most 
days." 

He  reads  at  about  fourth-grade  level,  ac- 
cording to  a  community  worker  who  knows 
him.  His  mother,  on  welfare,  has  another 
child  at  home. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  Calvin  Philips,  21, 
slumped  Into  a  chair  during  a  break  from 
his  Job  as  a  dishwasher  and  told  what  he 
thinks  about  the  kids  like  Johnson  who  do 
not  know  a  break  when  they  see  one. 

'Their  mother  ain't  brought  'em  up  right. 
They  lazy,"  he  said,  eyes  smiling  faintly. 
Phillips  had  been  branded  a  troublemaker 
before  he  went  through  a  federally  funded 
work  program  and.  Incidentally,  took  up 
with  a  community  basketball  team. 

Now  he's  working  and  going  to  night  classes 
to  flnlsh  high  school.  He  hopes  to  go  Into  a 
construction  trade.  Community  workers  say 
he  might  actually  have  a  shot  at  It. 

Such  are  the  painful  Increments  by  which 
"success"  Is  often  measured  on  the  front 
lines  of  this  tense  and  dispiriting  battle. 

Government  officials.  Job  specialists,  teach- 
ers employers  and  Just  plain  taxpayers  all 
say  they  want  poor  black  and  minority  kids 
to  have  Jobs,  and  they've  poured  bUllons  Into 
programs  for  them.  The  kids,  for  their  part, 
almost  all  say  they  want  to  work. 

Yet  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  them 
have  grown  up  to  be  an  ugly  blot  on  the 
country's  record  of  social  progress. 

Overall  unemployment  among  teenagers 
Is  about  14  percent.  But  among  Black  and 
other  minority  kids.  It  averages  about  35 
percent,  by  government  estimate  and  Is  at 
50  percent  or  higher  In  some  impoverished 
inner  cities. 

All  through  the  '70s,  while  the  federal 
money  flowed  and  a  growing  portion  of  white 
youngsters  got  Jobs,  the  line  on  the  graph  for 
young  blacks  plummeted.  The  battle  intensi- 
fied. 

Now  comes  the  Carter  contingent  to  take 
another  stab  at  it.  throwing  (2  billion  more 
into  a  bureaucratic  stew  where  the  success 
rate  to  the  extent  it  can  be  measured  mean- 
ingfully at  all,  remains  frustratlngly  low. 

Carter  officials  and  other  supporters  of  the 
new  plan  argue  that  the  alternative  Is  to 
write  off  a  whole  group  of  kids  and  Just 
"throw  up  our  hands."  Skeptics  mutter  that 
It's  Just  another  sop  to  conscience,  or  to  a 
powerful  black  constituency,  and  that  this 
money  wUl  follow  other  billions  down  a  rat- 
hole. 

Here  are  more  dispatches  from  the  front: 

Herbert  Jones,  assistant  personnel  manager 
for  People's  Drug  Stores:  "We  call  the  various 
community  organizations  and  say  we've  got 
10  or  12  vacancies.  We  get  maybe  five  to  seven 
applicants  .  .  .  They  say  yes.  okav.  Then  you 
schedule  them  for  training.  But  half  of  them 
don't  show  up.  I  grew  up  in  this  area  and  I 
don't  understand  it." 

Mattle  Taylor  D.C.  Department  of  Labor: 
"Each  year,  this  building  Is  torn  apart  by 
kids  who  come  here  looking  for  Jobs,  but  are 
told  there  are  none." 

James  McClure,  guidance  director,  T.  C. 
Williams  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va.: 
"We're  talking  about  the  kind  of  a  kid  that 
nobody  wants  to  fool  with  .  .  .  It's  a  full- 
time  Joto  (working  with  them].  I  get  dis- 
couraged with  federal  programs  .  .  .  The 
people  In  these  programs  are  very  idealistic. 
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They  make  a  lot  of  promises.  But  you  better 
be  able  to  keep  those  promises  or  you've  lost 
the  kid  .  .  .  It's  not  money  these  programs 
need  more  of." 

William  Stewart,  welding  shop  teacher, 
Phelps  Vocational  Training  School,  D.C: 
"Friday  a  dozen  [students]  Jimmied  the  door 
to  my  classroom;  they  were  shooting  craps 
and  smoking  herbs  .  .  .  One  time  they  set 
(the  role  sheets]  on  fire  on  top  of  my  desk." 
Because  of  administrative  squabbles,  lack  of 
supplies,  unhealed  classrooms  and  students' 
"Just  not  showing  up,  13  out  of  17  of  them 
Just  got  their  second  P,  which  means  they 
won't  pass  for  the  year  . . .  It's  complete  chaos 
here  most  of  the  time." 

Vernon  Johnson,  an  administrator  of 
Maverick,  a  federally  subsidized  work  pro- 
gram In  Hartford:  "These  kids  from  low- 
income  housing  do  not  see  the  link  between 
what  they  do  today  and  what  theyll  be  able 
to  do  tomorrow.  They  don'f  think  that  long 
range.  They  are  living  for  today." 

While  the  absolute  number  of  unemployed 
black  youngsters  is  relatively  small — about 
380,000  out  of  a  workforce  of  103  million — 
the  impact  in  terms  of  human  pain,  crime, 
welfare,  public  guilt  and  other  costs  to  so- 
ciety have  been  felt  disproportionately  on 
the  political  Gelger  counter. 

In  January,  White  House  domestic  affairs 
adviser  Stuart  Elsenstat  unveiled  the  pro- 
gram with  the  warning  that  without  it,  the 
problem  "may  get  worse  in  the  1980s." 

While  the  number  of  all  young  people 
will  go  down  with  the  decline  in  the  birth 
rate,  he  said,  the  percentage  of  all  young- 
sters who  are  black  and  Hispanic  youngsters 
will  increase  significantly. 

When  Carter  took  office,  the  Republicans 
were  spending  $2.5  billion  a  year  on  youth 
programs.  Since  then  Carter  has  raised  the 
level  to  $4  billion  and  is  asking  Congress  to 
raise  that  to  $6  billion  over  the  next  two 
years. 

The  smallest,  most  heavily  supervised  and 
most  costly  of  the  existing  programs,  such  as 
Job  Corps,  have  shown  some  successes.  But 
for  the  programs  that  most  disadvantaged 
kids  wind  up  in,  the  results  have  been  doubt- 
ful at  best. 

A  parade  of  manpower  experts  has  urged 
the  govemment  tc  lower  public  expectations 
for  these  programs  and  to  focus  on  improv- 
ing existing  ones  rather  than  adding  new 
ones. 

There  Is  an  argument  without  a  resolution 
going  on.  Some  people  say  there  are  Jobs 
available  but  that  some  youngsters  refuse 
to  do  them,  some  say  the  jobs  exist  but 
the  kids  have  not  been  equipped  with  the 
skills  to  do  them  and  some  say  there  simply 
aren't  enough  Jobs. 

Why  haven't  the  alphabet  soup  of  pro- 
grams— CETA,  YACC,  YETP,  YCCIP,  YIEPP, 
YEDPA — had  more  Impact  on  the  neediest 
poor  kids  they  are  aimed  at?  Books  have 
been  written.  Theories  and  observations 
about  that  abound : 

Many  employers  are  raclsits. 

Teen-age  boys,  more  than  elrls.  are  restless 
and  rambunctious  and  troubled  in  the  best 
of  circumstances,  and  bound  to  be  so  when 
faced  with  rotten,  dead-end  Jobs,  on  top  of 
poverty  and  Illiteracy.  Some  will  grow  out 
of  this  phase  and  become  employable. 

Today's  black  teen-agers,  having  had  their 
consciousness  raised,  expect  more  and  seem 
angrier,  more  hostile,  and  more  frightening 
to  some  employers  than  their  parents' 
generation. 

Many  employers  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  class,  not  race.  Black  Harvard  graduates 
have  no  trouble  getting  Jobs.  Tn  a  conformist 
teen-age  culture,  all  inner-city  kids  dress 
alike  and  a  middle-class  employer  "can't  tell 
whether  he's  interviewing  a  mugger  or  a  good 

An  underground  labor  economy — running 
numbers,  selling  dope,  painting  houses,  re- 


pairing cars — employs  many  youngsters  who 
appear  in  the  unemployment  statistics. 

Bureaucratic  screw-ups  and  red  tape  dis- 
courage employers,  kids  and  just  about  every- 
body involved  with  the  programs. 

The  schools,  especially  poor  urban  ones 
absorbing  the  brunt  of  one  of  the  greatest 
social  upheavals  in  our  history,  integration, 
have  failed  to  teach  the  kids  to  read,  write, 
add  or  subtract. 

The  kids  come  from  a  welfare  background 
In  which  work  habits  are  alien  and  parent (s) 
are  too  tired  or  ignorant  to  give  them  the 
Instruction  they  need. 

White  kids  have  an  Informal  network  of 
relatives,  friends,  etc.,  that  leads  them  nat- 
urally into  Jobs.  Poor  black  kids  don't. 

And  so  on. 

Nobody  Is  making  any  dramatic  promises 
about  what  the  new  Carter  proposal  will  ac- 
complish. But  the  alternative.  Its  supporters 
say,  is  to  do  nothing  more  than  now.  Already, 
the  tightening  budget  and  pressure  from  in- 
flation threaten  to  choke  the  plan  off 
altogether. 

Bill  Spring,  a  White  House  domestic  aide 
who  Is  expert  in  the  subject,  acknowledges 
the  limits  of  the  program,  esoectally  in  an 
economy  where  adults  are  facing  layoffs. 

"It  is  a  zero  sum  game.  We  can't  provide 
Jobs  through  training.  But  we  can  try  to 
equalize  the  weight  of  unemployment  on 
various  groups." 

Among  the  Improvements  the  program  will 
try  to  make  Is  to  put  great  emphasis  on  how 
well  the  kids  perform  In  the  programs,  where 
in  the  past  that  was  avoided  for  fear  of 
scaring  off  the  less  able.  "You've  got  to  have 
a  touch  of  the  Marines,"  Spring  said. 

A  key  difference  in  the  administration's 
new  plan  Is  that  it  would  target  about  half 
the  money  to  schools  In  3,000  of  the  coun- 
try's poorest  school  districts  for  remedial 
teaching  at  the  Junior  and  senior  high  level, 
rather  than  directing  it  all  to  work  programs. 
The  money  would  be  channeled  through  the 
new  Department  of  Education  as  well  as  the 
Labor  Department. 

When  he  announced  the  proposal,  Elsen- 
stat said,  "The  literacy  gap  which  we  Iden- 
tified was  absolutely  staggering." 

In  a  society  where  Jobs  Increasingly  de- 
mand white-collar  skills  such  as  reading  and 
arithmetic,  he  pointed  out.  "Forty-two  per- 
cent of  recently  surveyed  black  17- year-olds 
are  functionally  illiterate." 

The  proposal  would  not  merely  offer  busy- 
work  to  keep  kids  off  the  streets,  he  said,  but 
also  would  try  tc  provide  basic  skills  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  face  a  lifetime  of  Job- 
lessness. 

The  plan  would  call  on  schools  and  Jobs 
programs  to  work  together  to  link  learning 
with  the  world  of  work. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  powerful  competing  in- 
terest groups  In  education  and  labor.  Jealous 
of  their  appropriations,  have  geared  up  to 
protect  their  turf  and,  as  one  education  lob- 
byist said,  "there'll  be  some  name  calling" 
over  whose  fault  the  youth  problem  Is. 

But  supporters  and  opponents  alike  agree 
on  the  need  to  help  the  severely  distressed 
inner-city  schools.  Until  now,  virtually  all 
federal  funds  have  gone  to  the  lower  ele- 
mentary grades,  not  to  Junior  and  senior 
high  levels  where  the  turned-off  kids  drop- 
out. 

Rep.  Ous.  Hawkins  (D-Callf.)  criticized 
the  proposal  for  pouring  money  Into  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  "doing  what 
they've  already  been  given  money  to  do  at 
a  lower  level.  "  That  Is,  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic. 

But  his  main  objection,  he  said.  Is  that 
the  proposal  won't  be  effective  until  1982. 
"We  should  be  doing  something  right  now." 
Rep.  Parren  Mitchell  (D-Md.),  leader  of 
the  Congrerslonal  Black  Caucus,  called  the 
plan  too  little,  too  slow.  "The  problem  Is  so 
enormous.  I'd  make  it  No.  1  priority  .  .  . 
This  doesn't  begin  to  address  the  real  need." 


Royal  Johnaon.  meanwhile  continues  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  the  street.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Orders  Nos.  688  and  689. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL MUSEUM  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1786)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a) , 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  ot  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  said  act,  which  had  been 
reported  frwn  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "$1,000,000  each 
year  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  sum  of  $803,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  the  sum  of  $1,000.- 
000",  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(b)  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  (20 
U.S.C.  65a)  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(b)    There  are   hereby   authorized   to  bo 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Instltutlot 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  the  sum  of  (803.00a 
and   for   the   fiscal   year    1982,   the   sum   n 
$1,000  000.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  for  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
ACTIVITIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  393)  to  trans- 
fer the  permanent  records  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Activi- 
ties to  the  National  Archives,  subject  to 
regulations  or  orders  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  permanent  records  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  which  were  transferred 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
369,  Ninety-third  Congress,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States  for  preservation.  The  transfer  of  such 
records  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  relating  to  access  to  and  use  of 
such  records  as  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
or  order  or  as  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  may  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee. 

Sec  2.  The  nonpermanent  records  of  the 
Senate    Select    Committee    on    Presidential 
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OFFICER, 
so  ordered. 


Without 


BY  60  DAYS  THE   EX- 
DATE  OP  THE  DEFENSE 
ACT  OF  1950 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 

messa  ',e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

o  1  House  Joint  Resolution  520, 

u]  lanimous  consent  for  its  im- 

con  sideration. 

PREJ IIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 

\  ill  be  stated  by  title. 

legis  ative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

re8<  lutlon  (H.J.  Res.  520)  to  extend 

th  t  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 

A  :t  of  1950. 

Mr.  ROBl  RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unani  nous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  IQ ;  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  fiist  and  second  time  and  the 
Senate  proc  »ed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
;  is  so  ordered. 

)bjection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  tp  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRO^MIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
House  Joint  Resolution  520. 


This  resolu  ion  would  temporarily  ex- 
tend the  De  ense  Production  Act  of  1950 
until  May  ;  7,  1980.  As  you  know.  Mr. 
President,  tJ  le  longterm  extension  of  the 
Defense  Pre  auction  Act  is  contained  in 
S.  932,  whic  i  is  still  in  conference.  The 
conferees  ha  ve  agreed  that,  at  such  time 
that  action  is  completed  on  S.  932,  the 
Defense  Pro  luction  Act  will  be  extended 
until  September  30,  1981. 

Approval  jf  this  resolution  is  impor- 
tant because  the  Defense  Production  Act 
provides  the  principal  legislative  author- 
ity for  ongoi  ng  defense  procurement  and 
mobilization  planning  and  programs,  and 
for  the  syst  »m  of  priority  performance 
of  national  defense  contracts.  Approval 
of  this  resol  ition  will  provide  continuity 
and  regular  ty  for  these  urgent  defense 
programs.  The  House  has  already  ap- 
proved Houi  e  Joint  Resolution  520,  and 
I  urge  its  ap  proval  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is|  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  h  s  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  q  lestion  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  jojnt  resolution. 


The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  joint  resolution  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it 
pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  520) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
KNOWN  AS  THE  FEDERAL  BUILD- 
ING IN  EVANSVILLE.  IND.,  AS  THE 
"WINPIELD  K.  DENTON  BUILD- 
ING" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  5794. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5794)  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Federal  Building  in  Evans- 
viUe.  Ind.,  as  the  "Winfleld  K.  Denton  Build- 
ing." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered 
to  have  been  read  twice  by  title  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  captured  the 
hearts  of  their  constituents  as  fully  as 
Winfleld  Kirkpatrick  Denton  who  rep- 
resented the  citizens  of  the  Evansville 
area  for  16  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Winfield's  goal  during 
his  years  in  Washington  was  to  repre- 
sent the  wishes  of  his  constituents  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  in  a  manner 
beyond  reproach.  I  do  not  hesitate  at 
all  when  I  say  he  achieved  his  goal. 
Because  of  my  deep  admiration,  as  well 
as  the  admiration  of  citizens  in  the 
Evansville  area,  for  Winfleld  Denton, 
that  I  sponsored  this  legislation,  H.R. 
5794,  to  name  the  Evansville  Federal 
Building  the  Winfleld  K.  Denton  Build- 
ing. 

Winfleld  Denton  was  bom  October  28, 
1896  in  Evansville  and  maintained  his 
residency  there  for  all  75  years  of  his 
life.  He  served  his  community  as  prose- 
cutor of  Vanderburgh  County  for  two 
terms,  was  elected  to  the  Indiana  State 
legislature  where  he  was  appointed  mi- 
nority leader  and  served  on  the  budget 
committee. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Grace 
Abemathy  and  they  are  blessed  with 
three  daughters.  A  graduate  of  DePauw 
University,  he  attended  Harvard  Law 
School  and  earned  an  LL.B.  in  1922.  In 
accordance  with  his  deep  feelings  for 
this  Nation,  Winfleld  Denton  enlisted  in 
the  service  as  a  private  and  later  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  as  an 
aviator  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  In 
the  Second  World  War  he  reentered  the 
service  as  a  major  and  served  in  the 
Judge  Advocate's  Department  at  Wright 
Field,  Ohio. 


The  terms  Winfleld  Denton  spent  in 
service  to  his  constituents  are  years  of 
sterling  example  of  a  man  dedicated  to 
his  community,  a  man  of  outstanding 
integrity  who  never  shirked  his  respon- 
sibilities but  faced  them  with  the  ut- 
most courage.  Many  tough  questions 
arose  during  these  times  but  were  dealt 
with  effectively  and  thoroughly  by  Con- 
gressman Denton. 

I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Winfleld 
during  my  early  years  in  the  Senate.  We 
served  in  the  Congress  together  for  4 
years  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  with  someone  of  his  experience 
and  knowledge. 

As  a  resident  and  lifelong  advocate  of 
the  Evansville,  Ind.  area,  it  is  only  right 
that  we  recognize  the  many  contribu- 
tions and  important  work  of  this  greatly 
loved  many  by  making  his  name  a  per- 
manent landmark  in  the  community.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  commem- 
orating the  life  of  Winfleld  Denton  by 
naming  the  Evansville  Federal  Building 
after  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (HJl.  5794)  was  passed. 


ORDER  PERMITTING  THE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  UNTIL  10  P.M.  TODAY 
TO  REPORT  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
384 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Bud- 
get Committee  may  have  until  10 
pjn.  today  to  report  Senate  Resolution 
384,  a  budget  waiver  on  S.  2428. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  tomor- 
row under  the  standing  order  and  fol- 
lowing the  order  for  the  recognition  of 
Mr.  ScHMiTT,  which  has  previously  been 
entered,  Mr.  Stennis  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  Mr.  Bentsen 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  Mr.  Boren  and  Mr.  Stewart 
each  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  ho  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  entered  earlier,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:38 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day, April  2,  1980,  at  11  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  Duane  H.  Carlson,  pastor,  St. 
Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  Springfield, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  claim 
Your  promise  to  be  with  us  always  and 
to  hear  us  when  we  lift  our  voice  and 
spirit  to  Thee.  So  hear  us  this  day  and 
in  this  place  as  we  pray  for  our  land 
and  people.  May  we,  as  a  nation,  flourish 
because  we  seek  first  Thee  and  Thy  will 
above  all  other  things.  Be  a  ready  help 
to  those  who  call  on  Thee  and  on  whom 
rests  great  responsibility.  Give  our  lead- 
ers vision  of  not  only  what  is  needed  to 
honor  justice  and  enable  peace  but  also 
how  to  accomplish  it.  So  bless  us  all. 
everyone  in  every  place  through  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  DUANE  H.  CARLSON 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, the  Reverend  Duane  H.  Carlson  of 
St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church  in  Spring- 
field, Va.,  delivered  the  benediction  as 
we  began  today's  session.  For  25  years, 
Reverend  Carlson  has  been  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  which,  imder  his  leadership,  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  Lutheran 
churches  in  Virginia,  with  more  than 
1,900  members. 

Reverend  Carlson's  dynamic  leader- 
ship in  his  church,  and  his  active  and 
concerned  involvement  in  his  community 
reflect  a  commitment  to  people  that  we 
often  l^nd  lacking  in  our  modem  society. 

Reverend  Carlson  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Virginia  Synod, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Home  for  the  Aging, 
chairman  of  the  examining  committee  of 
the  Virginia  Synod,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Children's  Lu- 
theran Home  in  Salem,  Va.,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  consulting  committee  on  theo- 
logical education  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America. 

I  am  personally  honored  that  Rev- 
erend Carlson  could  be  with  us  today.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  all  Members  will  find  his 
commitment  to  people  in  the  morning 
bened'ction,  and  that  we  will  let  th's 
commitment  guide  our  actions  in  the 
coming  weeks. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
ROBERT  M.  PAUL 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 


and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  th'.s 
body  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  untimely  death  of  Robert  M.  Paul, 
staff  director  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  I 
had  come  to  know  Bob  Paul  closely  and 
well,  and  to  respect  and  admire  the  scope 
of  his  intellect,  the  depth  of  his  under- 
standing of  so  many  Federal  programs 
and  policies  that  affect  the  conditions  of 
life  for  all  our  countrymen. 

An  engineer-biologist  by  profession,  a 
humanitarian  by  instinct,  he  concerned 
himself  with  both  the  natural  and  the 
urban  environments.  He  brought  to  his 
work  as  an  adviser  to  the  Congress  an 
informed  determination  to  protect  the 
woods  and  waters  of  America,  to  plan  for 
a  better,  more  orderly  growth  for  our 
cities,  and  to  bring  new  economic  life 
and  hope  to  less  fortimate  regions  and 
localities  that  had  long  been  left  out  of 
our  national  prosperity. 

Above  all,  he  was  a  kind  and  consider- 
ate gentleman,  a  warm  and  constant 
friend,  a  loving  husband  and  father  to 
his  wife  and  four  children.  To  them,  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  hundreds  of 
Bob  Paul's  friends,  I  attended  a  memo- 
rial service  for  this  much-loved  man  last 
Saturday,  and  listened  to  a  moving  trib- 
ute paid  to  him  by  his  oldest  son,  James. 
I  think  it  most  fitting  that  these  words 
should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  this  Congress,  a  profession  of  our 
own  gratitude  for  having  had  him  among 
us. 

A  Generous  Quiet  for  Dad 
He  was  an  offhand  man — 
He  had  a  modest  appetite  for  praise. 
He  was  a  man  of  generous  quiet. 
And  he  gave  us  ourselves.  He  did  not 
Need  to  be  known;  he  knew 
That  good  reasons  always  solved  something. 
That  what  anyone  else  gave  you 
Could  only  begin.  And  when 
In  his  quiet  we  heard  ourselves  talking. 
Heard  what  we  feared  or  wanted  to  hear. 
Still  and  unheard  was  the  quiet  he  reserved 
For  us,  in  his  love.  He  could  surprise  you. 
And  if  we  peel  back  this  universe  of  things. 
Beneath  the  clatter  of  bird  wings,  the  wind 
On  the  grass,  even  beneath  the  first  glint 
Of  a  morning  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
We'll  find  another  generous  quiet. 
The  grace  of  room  enough, 
A  space  for  everything  to  be. 


PRESIDENT  WAITS  FOR  18-PERCENT 
INFLATION  BEFORE  TAKING 
ACTION 

(Mr.  WHITTAKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  surprise  in  the  President's  anti-in- 


flation message  was  the  fact  that  he 
waited  until  inflation  reached  18  percent 
before  taking  action. 

Credit  controls  and  a  call  for  more 
voluntary  restraint  and  discipline  were 
fairly  predictable— after  all,  they  attack 
the  symptoms,  not  the  cause,  of  inflation. 
Inflation  has  been  caused  by  rampant 
Government  spending  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  this  Congress 
which  has  toiled  for  25  years  to  bring 
the  American  people  to  their  present 
state  of  despair. 

The  President's  call  for  a  balanced 
budget  is  an  admirable  one — one  that 
Republicans  have  advocated  for  many 
years.  Hopefully,  the  Democratic  major- 
ity will  also  heed  the  call  and  aban- 
don its  habit  of  spending  money  it  does 
not  have. 

The  entire  country  has  long  supported 
a  balanced  budget— and  hopefully,  we 
can  now  begin  to  achieve  one  by  imple- 
menting programs  which  the  Republi- 
cans have  supported  all  along  by  elect- 
ing a  Republican  majority. 


THE   VOLCANO   IS  NOT  THE  ONLY 
THING  LIKELY  TO  ERUPT 

<Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  rumor  floating  aroimd  that 
the  lights  are  burning  late  over  at  the 
EPA  these  days.  Rumor  further  has  it 
that  the  reason  for  the  flurry  of  activity 
is  Mount  St.  Helens  which,  according  to 
unconfirmed  sources,  had  the  audacity 
to  begin  polluting  the  atmosphere  with 
its  eruption  without  first  filing  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement.  So,  now, 
the  bureaucrats  downtown  are  at  wit's 
end  trying  to  figure  out  who  should  be 
held  legally  responsible. 

Now  I  would  not  want  to  vouch  for 
that  rumor,  but  the  fact  that  things  can 
erupt  without  official  Washington's 
blessing  begs  another  question:  Who 
will  be  held  responsible  when  the  tax- 
payers erupt  in  protest  over  raising  taxes 
rather  than  cutting  spending  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  culprit  is  obvious:  Just 
as  surely  as  Mother  Nature  is  responsible 
for  the  volcanic  eruption  out  West,  so 
too  is  the  Democrat  majority  in  Con- 
gress, for  25  long  years,  which  has  voted 
all  these  budget  deficits  in  recent  years, 
responsible  for  the  inflationary  spiral  we 
have  been  experiencing.  The  only  differ- 
ence is.  in  the  latter  instance,  resource 
is  available — at  the  polls  next  November. 


n  1010 

NUCLEAR  POWER  CONDEMNATION 
SEEN  AS  ILLOGICAL  AND  UNSCI- 
ENTIFIC 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  n  ^'^07  is  2:07  pjn. 
*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tional Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966, 
as  contained  in  part  36  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  section  1202,  be 
changed  to  provide  for  the  cities  to  have 
greater  participation  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  Because  of  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate economic  consequences  of  a  deci- 
sion to  preserve  buildings,  this  decision 
should  rest  in  local  hands,  and  should  not 
be  made  by  bureaucrats  at  the  State  or 
national  level. 


APRIL  FOOLS  DAY— THE  150TH  DAY 
OF  CAPTTVITY  FOR  AMERICAN 
HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America, 
held  hostage,  day  150 — 53  Americans 
held  in  bondage  in  the  name  of  Allah — a 
fitting  April  Fool's  Day.  Who  would  have 
believed  in  November  of  last  year  that 
the  United  States  of  America  would  have 
to  go  through  such  humiliation  for  150 
days — 5  long  months? 

America  has  been  played  for  a  fool. 
President  Carter  and  his  Georgia  advis- 
ers have  been  played  for  fools.  The 
Members  of  this  great  Congress  have 
been  played  for  fools. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy  of  8  I  re- 
member that  the  most  humiliating  thing 
that  ever  had  happened  to  our  Nation 
also  took  150  days.  Within  hours  after 
the  J^anese  Imperial  Forces  completed 
their  treacherous  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  they  struck  our  forces  in  the 
Philippines  and  it  was  an  agonizing  150 
days  before  the  gallant  bastion  of  heroes 
defending  Corregidor  fell  to  an  over- 
whelming enemy  force.  The  horrible  Ba- 
taan  Death  March  followed  to  make  our 
crushing  sense  of  loss  worse,  and  then 
our  brave  Bataan  and  Corregidor  pris- 
oners of  war  began  the  long  nightmare 
of  3  years  and  4  months  of  most  cruel 
captivity.  Certainly  that  experience  was 
worse  by  far  than  the  150  days  of  humil- 
iation during  the  winter  of  1979-80. 

But  was  it  worse? 

In  1942  America  knew  what  it  had  to 
do.  We  were  a  proud  and  united  people 
with  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  we 
rolled  up  our  sleeves  and  brought  liberty 
back  to  half  the  planet. 

Today  the  United  States  does  not  know 
where  it  is  going,  let  alone  why  we  take 
any  given  course.  Why?  Weak  leader- 
ship. 

If  we  had  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  government  would  be  fall- 
ing at  this  verv  moment.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  our  harless  hos- 
tages over  the  next  few  months  or  how 
much  more  humiliation  they  and  this 
strong  Nation  must  suffer,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  know  one  thing.  "ITie  United 
States  of  America  needs  a  change  of 
leadership  at  the  helm.  This  wonderful 
country  of  ours  has  a  magnificent  roll  to 
play  in  this  period  of  history.  What  we 
must  do  to  achieve  our  destiny  is  to  elect 
a  chief  executive  as  strorg  and  as  confi- 
dent as  the  people  he  serves. 

Appeasement  always  historically 
brings  the  curse  of  war.  But  a  powerful 


people,  kind  to  weak  neighbors,  resolute 
against  those  who  plot  evil — a  people 
with  a  dream  of  the  future  and  a  strong 
leader  to  pilot  a  steady  course — such  a 
people  suffers  no  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  terrorist  punks. 


THE  150  DAYS  OF  CAPTIVITy 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  one  of  the  most  humiliating  ob- 
servances this  Nation  has  ever  endured. 
This  is  the  150th  day  of  captivity  for  the 
more  than  50  Americans  held  by  ter- 
rorists in  Tehran. 

The  blatant  lack  of  action  by  the 
White  House  makes  this  tragedy  even 
greater.  It  is  terrifying  to  reaUze  that 
the  Carter  administration,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  lead  our  country  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  has  demonstrated  neither  the  abil- 
ity nor  the  presence  of  mind  to  de- 
velop any  comprehensive  course  of  ac- 
tion. Our  haphazard  foreign  poUcy. 
which  has  been  dangerously  clear  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  clouded  by  bla- 
tant inconsistencies,  false  statements, 
and  inept  management. 

When  will  we  wake  up  to  the  bumbling 
of  this  administration?  It  has  been  150 
days.  Are  we,  as  Americans,  content  to 
say  and  do  nothing  as  another  150  be- 
gin? 
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CENSUS  DAY  1980 

I  Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  bid  you  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  happy  Census  Day,  and  to 
remind  you  that  today  is  the  day  for 
completing  and  returning  the  census 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  today  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population,  which 
I  chair,  will  release  its  report  on  the  1980 
census.  This  report  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  census  content  and  procedures 
over  the  decades.  Likewise,  the  report 
analyzes  the  current  plans  and  proce- 
dures for  counting  the  Nation.  It  also 
examines  the  attendant  problems  that 
could  impair  a  complete  enumeration, 
and  concludes  with  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  and  leg- 
islative changes  in  the  census. 

The  census  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  when  U.S.  Marshals  knocked 
on  doors  and  posted  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  those  counted  at  the  court- 
house for  pubhc  inspection.  Nowadays,  as 
the  subcommittee  reports,  the  census  col- 
lects an  array  of  information  mostly  by 
mail.  However,  unlike  the  earliest  cen- 
suses, an  individual's  responses  are  today 
kept  absolutely  confidential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  work 
my  subcommittee  has  done  in  the  past 
year  with  respect  to  the  census.  We  have 
conducted  over  25  hearings  and  received 
testimony  from  over  500  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  ethnic  and  cultural  diver- 
sity of  this  country.  The  subcommittee's 
report  is  a  culmination  of  our  year  long 


effort  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leaguea. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  SIT  ON  WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  2. 
1980.  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  Wednesday,  April  2, 
1980.  during  proceedings  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL  2,  1980.  TO  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  15,  1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  312)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  312 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  1980, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday.  April  15.  1980. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


n  1020 
INAUGURATION     CEREMONIES     OF 
PRESIDENT-ELECT       AND        VICE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  84) 
authorizing  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Inaugural  Ceremonies  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1981. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Bes.  84 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Inaugural 
Ceremonies  consisting  of  three  Senators 
and  three  Representatives,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  is  authorized  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  the  Inauguration 
of  the  President-elect  and  Vice  President- 
elect of  the  United  States  on  the  20th  day 
of  January  1981. 


The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DAYS   OF  REMEMBRANCE   OP 
VICTIMS    OF    HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res. 
97)  designating  April  13  through  April 
19  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  97 

Whereas,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  six 
million  Jews  as  well  as  millions  of  others 
were  murdered  In  Nazi  concentration 
camps  as  a  part  of  a  planned  program  of 
extermination; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  should  always  remember  the 
terrible  atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis 
so  that  they  are  never  repeated; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  continually  rededlcate  themselves  to 
the  principle  of  equality; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  remain  eternally  vigilant  against  all 
tyranny,  recognizing  that  tyranny  provides 
a  breeding  ground  for  bigotry  to  flourish: 

Whereas  April  13  has  been  designated  In- 
ternationally as  a  day  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Nazi  holocaust,  known  as 
Yom  Hoshoah;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Join  In  the  International  com- 
memoration: Now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  memory  of 
all  the  victims  of  the  holocaust  and  In  the 
hope  that  Americans  will  strive  always  to 
overcome  cruelty  and  prejudice  through 
vigilance  and  resistance,  the  days  of  April 
13  through  April  19,  1980,  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust".  The  President  Is  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  up- 
on the  people  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
member the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis  and  to  commemorate  such  days  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INAUGURAL  CERE- 
MONIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  84,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  Members  to  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  In- 
augural Ceremonies  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  President-elect  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Wright  of  Texas;  and 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 


EARTH  DAY,  1980 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
252)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  April  22,  1980.  should  be  cele- 
brated as  "Earth  Day.  1980."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tell  me  whether  or  not 
these  resolutions,  the  previous  one  and 
the  present  one.  have  obtained  the  nec- 
essary number  of  signatures  for  dis- 
charging the  committee? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  They  have  both  re- 
ceived more  than  a  majority  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res  252 

Whereas  the  first  Earth  Day  on  April  22, 
1970,  launched  a  powerful  new  commitment 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  life  on  the  Earth; 
and 

Whereas  dramatic  strides  have  been  made 
in  cleaning  up  the  environment  and  work- 
places of  the  Nation  and  in  preserving  the 
natural  heritage  of  the  Nation,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  Earth  secure 
for  future  generations:  and 

Whereas  the  progress  of  the  l970's  and  the 
promise  of  environmental  prosperity  in  the 
next  decade  should  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  Nation  on  April  22,  1980;  and 

Whereas  a  day  dedicated  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Earth  should  help  inform  the 
general  public,  industry,  and  labor  about  the 
promise  of  environmental  prosperity  for 
strengthening  the  economy,  creating  Jobs, 
and  Improving  social  well-being  and  the 
quality  of  life;  and 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  foster  and  encourage  environ- 
mental prosperity  In  the  1980's;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
urges  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, to  observe  and  celebrate  April  32,  1980. 
as  "B^arth  Day,  1980",  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  SpesJc- 
er,  the  past  10  years  have  been  signifi- 
cant ones  in  the  efforts  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  environment.  The  passage 
of  major  environmental  legislation  has 
had  enormous  impacts  on  our  air  and 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
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We  must  not  become  complacent,  how- 
ever. What  was  initiated  in  the  seven- 
ties must  be  carried  forward  into  the 
eighties  with  the  same  vigor  and  dedica- 
tion in  order  for  oiu-  environmental 
goals  to  be  realized.  The  eighties  should 
be  more  than  a  decade  during  which  the 
environmental  movement  is  on  the  de- 
fensive and  little  progress  is  made.  It 
should  and  can  be  a  decade  that  will  see 
a  still  cleaner,  more  healthful,  and  safer 
environment  for  all  Americans.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  shall  have  to  learn  how  to  ac- 
complish these  gains  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  more  jobs,  eliminate  infla- 
tion, and  cooperate  with  other  countries 
in  reducing  worldwide  contamination. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  resolution. 

Eabth  Dat  '80 :  April  22 
(By  Mike  McCabe) 
April  22  is  a  historic  date. 
Ten  years  ago  millions  of  people  demon- 
strated their  support  for  a  change  In  this 
nation's  values.  The  participated  in  rallies, 
teach-ins,  street  fairs,  festivals  and  demon- 
strations. They  added  momentum  to  a  move- 
ment that  had  its  ideological  roots  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  but  which  had  failed  to 
reach  prominence  in  our  national  agenda. 
Few  people  who  participated  in  the  activities 
that  day  realized  the  profound  and  exciting 
effect  their  actions  would  have  on  society. 
For  they  had  launched  no  less  than  a  sweep- 
ing reordering  of  the  way  this  country  does 
business.  A  new  dimension  of  concern  and 
evaluation  would  be  added  that  required  a 
recognition  of  our  responsibility  to  act  as 
stewards  of  an  awesome  heritage. 

That  day  was  Earth  Day — the  day  this 
country  awolce  to  the  fact  that  we  have  only 
one  earth  and  we  had  better  take  care  of  It. 
AprU  22,  1980.  recognizes  that  our  Job  is  not 
over;  nor  will  it  ever  be  as  long  as  we  have  to 
exploit  nature  for  our  survival.  Earth  Day  '80 
si<?nals  a  reriedlcation.  in  a  crucial  year,  to 
those  goals  that  are  in  our  true  self  interest, 
to  goals  expressed  in  a  public  pledge  a  decade 
ag3  and  remembered  in  a  public  celebration. 
Since  the  first  Earth  Day.  we  hare  been 
confronted  with  an  energy  crisis  that  assaults 
our  environment  and  our  economy.  We  are  at 
a  crossroads  where  the  energy  choices  we 
make  now  will  determine  what  kind  of  nat- 
ural heritage  we  leave  to  future  generations. 
The  state  of  the  economy,  with  its  Inflation 
and  recession,  gives  detractors  an  opportunity 
to  press  for  the  setting  aside  of  pollution 
controls  and  resource  protection  standards 
vntll  more  favorable  conditions  prevail — as  if 
environmental  protection  were  an  economic 
luxury  Instead  of  a  social  responsibility  to 
ourselves.  As  an  election  year.  1980  has  special 
Importance  since  candidates  running  for  all 
levels  of  office  formulate  policy  that  will 
shape  the  course  of  the  new  decade.  A  na- 
tional display  of  support  for  environmental 
values  on  Earth  Day  could  impose  those 
issues  on  every  candidate's  agenda. 

Earth  Day  '80  is  being  celebrated  in  more 
than  1.000  communities  where  citizen  action 
has  made  life  more  environmentally  sound 
and  more  rewarding.  The  thrust  of  almost  all 
of  them  demonstrates  that  environmental 
values  are  not  only  widely  supported,  but  also 
enthusiastically  pursued.  For  instance,  events 
and  activities  are  planned  that  will  spotlight 
streams  and  rivers  that  now  support  Hsh 
where  none  lived  ten  years  ago.  Urban  gar- 
dens, rUing  from  what  once  were  rubble - 
strewn  lots,  will  be  the  site  of  neighborhood 
fairs.  Open  houses  will  be  held  at  nature  cen- 
ters that  educate  people  to  the  value  of  wild- 
life. Inner-city  parks  will  hold  miniature 
hikes.  Now  factories  that  have  been  designed 
to  minimize  insults  to  the  environment  will 


have  guided  tours  for  local  residents.  Confer- 
ences and  town  meetings  will  take  place 
where  citizens  will  discuss  the  environmental 
issues  that  still  confront  their  community. 

In  addition,  a  lot  of  people  are  planning 
light-hearted  celebrations,  with  bike  tours, 
hikes,  skate-a-thons.  kite-flying  contests, 
concerts,  and  sunrise  services.  Appropriately, 
people  are  organizing  events  that  are  suited 
to  their  particular  community. 

The  tough  decisions  we  faced  on  the  flrst 
Earth  Day  did  not  stop  us  from  setting  goals 
that  now  stand  as  a  legacy.  We  have  proved 
what  can  be  done.  Now  we  must  make  sure 
those  goals  are  not  cast  aside  for  short-term 
and  often  Illusory  benefits.  Prom  coast  to 
coast  In  those  communities  where  the  en- 
vironmental movement  has  its  roots,  celebra- 
tions on  April  22  will  prove  that  the  environ- 
mental ethic  is  strong  and  that  It  i£,  in  fact, 
a  lifestyle. 9 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
252,  the  Earth  Day  Resolution.  The 
Earth  Day  celebration  of  April  1970 
stands  out  as  the  watershed  of  the 
environmental  movement,  for  it  was 
then  that  the  movement  truly  coalesced 
to  raise  the  level  of  awareness  and  sensi- 
tivity to  environmental  values  not  only 
in  this  distinguished  body  but  across  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  witnessed  the 
enactment  of  landmark  legislation  to 
protect  the  environmental  integrity  of 
our  air  and  water;  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  endangered  species;  and  scruti- 
nize the  introduction  of  potentially  toxic 
substances  before  they  are  introduced 
into  commerce,  just  to  name  a  few.  How- 
ever, there  are  still  major  battles  to  be 
fought,  not  the  least  of  which  is  legisla- 
tion that  will  bring  environmental  law 
full  circle.  I  speak,  of  course,  to  pending 
initiatives  aimed  at  correcting  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  past  hazardous  waste 
practices,  for  without  a  comprehensive 
response  to  the  present  and  past  prob- 
lems of  hazardous  waste  disposal  and 
management  we  w-ll  leave  a  legacy  of 
shame  to  future  generations. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
statutes  themselves,  the  environmental 
movement  is  best  exemplified  by  a  num- 
ber of  enduring  values  that  have  been 
instilled  in  the  conscience  and  thought  of 
our  Nation : 

All  things  are  interrelated ; 

There  is  no  free  lunch:  and 

Quality  of  life  means  just  that,  a  better 
quality  of  existence  and  not  simply 
greater  quantities  of  material  goods. 

Nowhere  are  these  values  better  artic- 
ulated than  in  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (NFPAi,  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  authored  in  the  House.  Its 
passage  in  1970  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
decade  of  the  environment.  The  early 
seventies  were  halycon  days  for  the  en- 
vironment when  seemingly  the  entire 
Nation  underwent  a  spontaneous  self- 
realization  of  the  concerns  and  problems 
that  heretofore  had  been  the  focus  of  a 
visionary  few.  Those  early  triumphs  as 
well  as  the  ones  of  latter  days  are  to  be 
forever  preserved  not  only  in  mind  and 
memory  but  in  statute  as  well. 

Lately,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  the  refrain,  "Whatever  happened 
to  the  environmental  movement?"  Let 
me  say  that  nothing  has  happened  to  the 
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environmental  movement  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  been  diminished.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  movement  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  fabric  of  daily  life.  But  certainly 
the  movement  has  changed.  It  has 
adapted.  It  has  taken  on  a  new  face  with 
equal  vigor.  Advocacy  is  no  longer  the 
flagship  of  the  environment,  but  rather 
the  current  concern  is  with  proper  and 
timely  implementation  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  that  advocacy  has  wrought. 

The  environment  no  longer  competes 
for  acceptance,  and  recognition,  but 
rather  it  competes  in  forums  with  other 
established  beliefs  and  values  as  a 
coequal  partner. 

This  new  forum  in  which  the  environ- 
mental values  compete  demands  that 
those  concerned  with  their  articulation 
exert  their  position  with  every  bit  of  the 
vigilance  of  an  advocate,  but  with  a 
fresh  realization  and  perspective  of  the 
changing  and  dynamic  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems  and  priorities.  Vigilance 
is  still  a  requisite  for  success,  but  in  and 
of  itself  does  not  insure  it. 

The  celebration  of  Earth  Day,  through 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  should  il- 
luminate the  most  pressing  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  eighties  should  be  an 
era  of  ecological  realism — an  era  in 
which  the  achievement  of  resource  con- 
.servation,  clean  air,  clean  water,  con- 
tainment of  contaminants  and  preser- 
vation of  open  space  is  pursued  with 
tenacity,  yet  with  the  recognition  that 
the  zeal  for  perfection  must  be  tem- 
pered with  logic.  If  we  fail  to  consider 
this  logic,  if  we  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  spoilers  have  sharpened  their  tools, 
if  we  fail  to  defend  the  integrity  of  our 
environment  with  sound  reasoning — our 
efforts  will  be  dashed. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  ecological  real- 
ism should  manifest  itself  in  major  con- 
cessions to  those  who  seek  to  degrade 
and  pollute  our  ecosystem,  but  I  argue 
that  environmental  demands  must  ap- 
peal to  those  segments  of  our  society 
which  are  now  sensitive  to  the  need  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  viable  econo- 
my and  the  integrity  of  an  energy 
use  base.  A  threat  to  these  two  key  con- 
cerns— from  the  zeal  of  our  movement — 
might  lose  the  war  over  a  few  victorious 
battles. 

The  eighties,  will,  indeed,  be  a  diffi- 
cult decade  for  the  environmentally  con- 
cerned. I  see  on  the  horizon  a  major 
challenge  to  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  our  water  resources.  In  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  the  depletion  and 
contamination  of  groimdwater  is  alarm- 
ing and  continues  to  worsen.  Yet,  we 
will  face  frustrations  and  conflicts.  The 
road  will  be  uphill.  The  pressures  on 
our  fragile  environment  will  be  immense. 
But  we  must  not  respond  to  these  factors 
with  the  creation  of  Utopias,  with  un- 
realistic solutions.  We  must  temper  our 
response  to  the  pressures,  to  the  de- 
mands, to  the  violation  of  our  environ- 
ment with  calculated  reason. 

For  this  is  the  age  of  ecological 
realism.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
252  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 


April  22,  1980  should  be  celebrated  as 
Earth  Day,  1980. 

A  few  months  before  the  first  Earth 
Day— April  22,  1970— President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act.  The  President  de- 
clared that  the  1970's — 

•  •  •  absolutely  must  be  years  when  Amer- 
ica pays  its  debt  to  the  past  by  reclaiming  the 
purity  of  its  air,  its  waters,  and  our  living 
environment  .  .  .  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
will  be  known  as  the  time  when  this  country 
regained  a  productive  harmony  between  man 
and  nature. 

Spurred  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
Earth  Day,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
landmark  laws  dedicated  to  protecting 
and  enhancing  our  environment  that 
were  passed  by  the  Congress.  While  some 
may  believe  that  the  net  result  of  these 
laws  has  fallen  short  of  the  President's 
bold  proclamation,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
we  have  made  tremendous  progress.  To 
cite  just  one  example  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, a  decade  ago  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  harmful  sewage  sludge 
were  being  dumped  in  the  ocean  off  the 
Delaware/Maryland  coast.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  thanks  to  a  strong  law  passed 
by  the  Congress,  the  dumping  of  that 
harmful  sludge  will  have  ceased. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  we  still  have  far  to 
go,  both  in  terms  of  passing  legislation 
and  in  implementing  legislation  already 
on  the  books.  For  example,  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  Congress  complete  action  on 
oil  spill  liability  legislation  or  an  Alaskan 
lands  bill. 

Given  our  international  situation  and 
poor  economic  conditions  at  home,  there 
is  a  temptation  to  let  our  commitment 
to  the  environment  slide.  But,  that  would 
be  a  mistake,  because  a  commitment  to 
the  environment  is  essential  to  the 
health  and  well  being  of  present  and 
future  generations,  and,  I  might  add,  to 
their  economic  well  being  as  well.  Pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  establishing  April 
22,  1980  as  Earth  Day.  1980  would  repre- 
sent a  reaffirmation  of  our  commitment 
to  environmental  quality.* 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  House  for  passing  a 
resolution  today  commemorating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  awakening  of 
our  national  consciousness  to  our  envi- 
ronmental responsibihties.  We  should  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  last 
10  years,  and  confident  in  our  ability  to 
efficiently  implement  existing  auid  future 
environmental  protections. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  early  struggles  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  national  heritage.  As 
the  attorney  general  for  the  State  of 
Vermont  I  participated  in  the  enactment 
of  Vermont  Statute  250,  a  model  environ- 
mental protection  law,  Vermont's  inno- 
vative water  pollution  and  water  use 
laws,  and  witnessed  the  passage  of  Ver- 
mont's highly  succesful  Bottle  bill.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  have  participated 
in  the  passage  of  major  legislation  to 
protect  the  resources  of  this  Nation  and 
the  world  as  a  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
mental Study  Conference.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  my  involvement  in  those  early 


struggles  that  I  am  able  to  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future  of  the  environ- 
mental movement. 

Our  society  is  still  acting  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  Earth  Day  1970.  The  basis  of  a 
system  of  environmental  protection  is 
now  in  place.  On  the  national  level  we 
have  enacted  statutes  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  our  air,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources.  We  have  insured  the 
attention  of  Federal  agencies  to  environ- 
mental concerns  through  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  State  and  local  governments  have 
undertaken  considerable  environmental 
responsibility  with  the  enactment  of 
zoning  and  waste  disposal  restrictions. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  people  of  this 
country  have  taken  more  care  to  protect 
their  environment.  Environmental  con- 
cerns have  begun  to  alTect  elections  as 
well  as  the  success  of  recycling  and  con- 
servation efforts. 

An  example  of  the  considerable  prog- 
ress our  society  has  made  in  the  last 
decade  is  the  growing  emphasis  on  re- 
newable resources.  Recent  legislation 
has  facilitated  the  protection  of  re- 
newable natural  resources  and  the  utili- 
zation of  renewable  resources  as  alterna- 
tives to  finite  mineral  supphes.  An  ex- 
ample of  protection  of  renewable  re- 
sources which  has  yet  to  be  enacted  is  the 
proposal  for  Federal  protection  of  agri- 
cultural lands.  Although  my  bill  was  re- 
jected by  this  Congress,  the  concept  of 
protection  of  renewable  resources  enjoys 
continued  vitality  and  support. 

The  product  of  our  legislative  efforts 
should  reflect  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
type  of  law  which  facilitates  the  conser- 
vation and  recycling  efforts  of  our  citi- 
zens and  industry.  In  this  time  of  na- 
tional belt-tightening,  it  is  imix)rtant  to 
recognize  that  economics  and  thriftiness 
favor  greater  environmental  protection. 
The  enactment  of  a  National  Beverage 
Container  Reuse  and  RecycUng  Act 
would  help  hold  down  inflation  by  saving 
consumers  as  much  as  $2.6  biUion  na- 
tionaUy.  This  type  of  legislation  would 
make  greater  use  of  our  human  resources 
in  a  time  of  recession  by  providing  addi- 
tional jobs  while  conserving  the  limited 
material  resources  of  our  Nation  and  re- 
ducing the  burden  of  waste  disposal. 

A  National  Beverage  Container  Reuse 
and  Recycling  Act  should  be  viewed  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  national  policy 
designed  to  protect  the  environment  and 
our  national  security  through  conserva- 
tion and  recycling  programs.  Other  ex- 
amples of  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal measures  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated the  economic  sense  in  enacting 
such  legislation;  lower  speed  limits,  in- 
sulation, and  the  recycling  of  industrial 
waste  products.  It  is  more  clear  now  than 
ever  before  that  protection  of  our  envi- 
ronment is  consistent  with  national  fru- 
gality. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  environmen- 
tal controversy  at  this  time  is  the  appli- 
cation of  our  environmental  laws  to  the 
facilities  related  to  energy  production.  If 
we  carefully  consider  and  implement  en- 
ergy development  plans  it  is  possible  for 
this  country  to  develop  energy  resources 
without  undue  environmental  degrada- 
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problfems  our  country  is  facing 
intertwir  ed  with  the  laws  designed  to 
environment.  The  solution 
prol  lems  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
management  of  our  national 
continuing  environmental 
task  is  not  to  irrespon- 
evade  environmental  pro- 
confidently  and  efiBciently 
existing  and  future  environ- 


prot^^tions.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
of  the  resolution  on  Earth 
which   will   take   place   on 
w  »uld  like  to  offer  my  strong- 
br  the  resolution, 
ago,  in  1970.  the  original 
a  tremendous  success  in 
to  spark  interest  in  our 
problems.  The  Congress, 
public  support,  moved 
-needed  legislation  to  ad- 
problems.  I  would  like  to 
fellow  legislators,  and  the 
great  Nation,  for  taking 
environmental  front, 
^ventios  are  over.  Unfortu- 
envirpnmentalists  are  now  in  the 
defending    past    advances, 
seeking  solutions  to  new 
With  the  energy  crises  and 
cnmch,  the  environment  is 
forgo  ;ten. 

wt  y  Earth  Day  1980  is  so  nec- 
nust  remember  Earth  Day 
P(  sitive  experience.  We  must 
although  we've  made  prog- 
issues,  such  as  air  and  wa- 
new  problems  have  risen, 
rain  and  hazardous  waste, 
protect  our  environment 
with  the  seventies.  If  any- 
environmental  protection  in  the 
4ore  important,  because  of 
nature  of  our  new  en- 
problems.* 
concufrent  resolution  was  agreed 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ORT  CENTENNIAL  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
131)  designating  April  10,  1980,  as  "ORT 
Centennial  Day, "  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  before  we  run  out 
of  days  and  weeks  of  the  month  of  April, 
could  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tell 
us  what  ORT  Centennial  Day  means? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  ORT  stands  for  Organization 
for  Rehabilitation  Through  Training. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Organization  for  Re- 
habilitation Through  Training? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Organization  for  Reha- 
bilitation Through  Training.  It  is  an 
organization  that  helps  refugees  and  im- 
migrants, and  it  is  in  over  40  countries. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  see.  And  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  have  any  more 
resolutions  for  weeks  or  days? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  This  is  the  last  one. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  There  are  only  20  days 
in  the  month  and  that  assurance  is 
comforting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  131 

Whereas  the  Organization  for  Rehabilita- 
tion through  Training  (ORT)  has  histor- 
ically been  the  earliest  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
systematic  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing as  a  strategy  to  banl=h  deprivation  and 
economic  backwardness;  and 

Whereas  the  ORT  has  provided  productive 
channels  for  human  advancement  through 
acquisition  of  skills  for  livelihood  at  times 
and  places  where  such  programs  were  non- 
existent; and 

Whereas  the  ORT  has  assisted  almost  two 
million  people  in  more  than  forty  countries 
on  five  continents,  thereby  becoming  the 
biggest  nongovernmental  voluntary  program 
of  vocational  and  Job  training  In  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  ORT  has  become  part  of  the 
array  of  ongoing  services  that  are  essen- 
tial to  communities,  as  evidenced  by  the 
rapid  development  of  technical  training 
programs  and  educational  institutions  In 
many  countries,  including  Argentina,  Iran, 
Peru,  and  India,  and  by  the  continuing  en- 
richment of  the  quality  of  educational  serv- 
ices throughout  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  the  ORT  has  provided  assistance 
needed  for  the  assimilation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  north  African  Jews  by  the 
French  community,  and  for  the  migration 
and  resettlement  process  of  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees;  and 

Whereas  the  ORT  has  been  the  means  for 
the  development  of  Israel's  human  resources 
and  has  provided  the  training  for  a  major 


portion  of  Israel's  slcUIed  labor  force:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  April  10,  1980, 
is  designated  as  "ORT  Centennial  Day";  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  salute  the  Orga- 
nization for  Rehabilitation  through  Train- 
ing on  its  one-hundredth  anniversary  In 
recognition  of  its  accomplishments. 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  today  to  thank  my  colleagues  who 
joined  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Rehabilitation  Through  Train- 
ing by  passing  House  Joint  Resolution 
372,  which  proclaims  April  10,  1980,  as 
"ORT  Centennial  Day." 

The  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training,  bom  100  years  ago 
by  five  dedicated  individuals  to  assist 
disadvantaged  and  oppressed  Jews  in 
the  "Shtetls"  of  Czarist  Russia,  is  now 
the  largest  nongovernmental  voluntary 
program  of  vocational  and  'job  training 
in  the  world.  Over  the  past  century, 
ORT's  thousands  of  volunteers  and 
skilled  professional  staff  members  have 
provided  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  underpriviledged  persons  in  44 
countries  around  the  globe. 

In  Rome,  where  Jewish  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union  have  recently  migrated 
at  the  rate  of  up  to  1,000-1,200  persons 
a  month,  ORT  provides  services  of  refu- 
gee maintenance,  language  training  and 
cultural  orientation  to  the  refugee  com- 
munity. In  Israel,  where  ORT  has  con- 
centrated its  efforts  on  easing  blocks  to 
the  absorption  of  professional  immi- 
grants, volunteers  provide  programs  of 
language  and  attitudinal  accommoda- 
tion and  special  schooling  for  the  "re- 
cycling" of  engineers,  technicians  and 
teachers  for  employment  in  a  new  coun- 
try. In  New  York,  the  Bramson  ORT 
Training  Center  provides  a  variety  of 
courses  in  business  and  electronics,  with 
a  novel  emphasis  on  individual  instruc- 
tion geared  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  students  and  the  current  demands 
of  the  labor  market.  And  throughout  the 
Third  World,  where  the  acquisition  of 
appropriate  skills  may  prove  to  be  the 
key  to  successful  development  efforts 
ORT  provides  the  valuable  training  and 
technical  assistance  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training,  with  its  1,000  sup- 
porting chapters  across  the  United 
States,  has  long  deserved  national  recog- 
nition. Its  activities  around  the  world 
have  helped  reduce  deprivation  and  in- 
crease the  economic  and  social  mobility 
of  its  nearly  2  million  students. 

The  resolution  that  passed  in  the 
House  today  and  the  corresponding  one 
in  the  Senate  honor  ORT  on  its  100th 
anniversary.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  also  acknowledging  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  this  fine  group  of 
individuals,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
designating  April  10,  1980,  as  "ORT 
Centennial  Day." 

For  the  members  of  ORT,  April  10, 
1980,  will  be  a  red-letter  day  of  com- 
memoration and  congratulation.  Yet 
even  more  important,  it  will  be  a  day 
honoring  the  men  and  women  who 
through  the  years  have  made  ORT  an 
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outstanding  service  organization.  I,  for 
one,  look  forward  to  another  century  of 
achievement  and  success  for  ORT.» 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  wais  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  reso- 
lutions just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING    FOR    ACCEPTANCE    OF 
A  STATUE  OF  MOTHER  JOSEPH 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
48)  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
statue  of  Mother  Joseph. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  SeTiate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  statue 
of  Mother  Joseph  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, presented  by  the  State  of  Washington 
for  the  National  Statuary  Hall  collection  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  187), 
is  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  are  ten- 
dered to  the  State  of  Washington  for  the 
contribution  of  tbe  statue  of  one  of  Its 
most  eminent  personages,  illustrious  for  her 
distinguished  humanitarian  services. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Washington  Is  au- 
thorized to  place  temporarily  In  tbe  rotunda 
of  the  Caoitol  the  stati-e  of  Mother  Joseph 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  to  hold  ceremonies  on  May  1,  1980, 
in  the  rotunda  on  that  occasion.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  proceedings  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  the  presentation  by 
the  State  of  Washington  of  the  statue  of 
Mother  Joseph  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
for  the  National  Statuary  Hall  collection, 
together  with  appropriate  iUustratlons  and 
other  pertinent  matter,  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document.  The  copy  for  such  docu- 
ment shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  which 
shall  be  lx>und  In  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  end  four  hundred  and  forty - 
three  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  flftv-seven  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Waohrngton. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  sha'i 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  Governor  of  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 


and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
LoEFFLER)  will  be  recognlzed  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Nedzi)  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 48  provides  for  the  acceptance  of 
a  statue  presented  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
collection. 

As  you  know,  each  State  is  entitled  to 
contribute  two  statues  to  the  Statuary 
Hall  collection.  Tlie  resolution  before  us 
today  authorizes  acceptance  of  Wash- 
ington State's  second  statue. 

This  concurrent  resolution  authorizes 
the  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  the  legend- 
ary Mother  Joseph  of  the  order  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  and  expresses  the 
appreciation  of  the  Congress  to  the  State 
of  Washington  for  the  contribution  of 
the  statue  of  one  of  its  eminent  person- 
ages. 

Mother  Joseph  played  an  active  and 
important  role  in  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Pacific  Northwest  from 
1856  until  her  death  in  1902.  She  is  cred- 
ited with  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
academies,  Indian  schools,  and  orphan- 
ages throughout  Washington  State  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  She  served  as  an 
architect  and  construction  supervisor 
and  is  credited  with  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
settlers  in  the  region. 

The  resolution  also  authorizes  a  ded- 
ication ceremony  to  be  held  in  the  Ro- 
timda  of  the  Capitol  on  May  1,  1980. 
and  authorizes  the  printing  of  the  dedi- 
cation proceedings  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  only  cost  to  be  incurred  will 
be  that  of  printing  and  the  cost  esti- 
mate will  not  be  available  until  after  the 
proceedings  are  held  on  May  1. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolut'on  48 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  December  12, 
1979,  and  passed  by  unanimous  vote  in 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Placing  the  statue  in  the  Capitol 
provides  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mother 
Joseph  and  to  the  State  of  Washington 
and  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record, 
at  this  po'nt  a  letter  I  received  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Libraries 
and  Memorials  from  Washington  State's 
congressional  delegation  supporting  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  48 : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26,  1980. 
Hon.  LuciEN  N.  Nedzi, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and 
Memorials.  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  to  you,  Chair- 
man Thompson  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  for  your  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  48.  Due  to  your  ef- 
forts, the  State  of  Washington  will  be  able  to 
formally  present  a  statue  of  Mother  Joseph 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  to  the  Congress 
as  its  second  contribution  to  tbe  National 
Statutory  Hail  collection. 

Mother  Joseph  was  a  remarkable  woman 
whose  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  In 
need  make  her  one  of  the  great  pioneers  In 
Washington  State  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
After  her  arrival  In  Vancouver,  Washington 


in  1866,  Mother  Joseph  dedicated  the  rest 
of  her  life  to  helping  pioneer  settlers  and 
Native  Americans  In  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  in  1902,  Mother 
Joseph  had  been  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing numerous  hospitals,  schools,  orphanages, 
homes  for  the  aged,  shelters  for  the  mentally 
ill,  and  Indian  schools  throughout  the  Pacific 
■Northwest.  Today,  her  Indomitable  spirit 
lives  on  through  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
Corporation  whose  continuing  efforts  help 
support  the  institutions  Mother  Joseph 
founded  over  a  century  ago. 

We  are  proud  to  Join  with  others  in  Wash- 
ington State  to  honor  Mother  Joseph  and 
to  recognize  her  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  State  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  State's  tribute  to  Mother  Joseph  will 
serve  as  an  inspirational  reminder  of  the 
pioneering  spirit  of  a  courageous  woman  who 
helped  to  establish  humanitarian  principles 
which  endure  today. 

Again,  we  thank  you  and  the  Committee 
for  your  efforts  to  honor  this  great  American 
and  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  communicate  these  sentiments  to  the 
House  when  this  resolution  is  considered. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Polet, 
Mike    McCormack, 
Don  Bonkek, 
Norman  D.  Dicks, 
Joel  Pritchaso, 
Al  Swut, 
Mike  Lowkt, 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  ccmsume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCorbcack)  ,  who  has 
been  very  active  In  seeing  to  it  that  this 
resolution  is  concurred  in. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  48  provides 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Mother 
Joseph  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  for 
the  National  Statuary  Hall  here  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  Senate  resolution  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature  in  1977  desig- 
nating Mother  Joseph  as  the  second 
statue  from  the  State  of  Washington  to 
be  placed  in  the  Capitol.  The  State  reso- 
lution was  signed  by  the  Hcmorable  Dixy 
Lee  Ray,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, on  May  4, 1977. 

Mother  Joseph  played  an  active  role  in 
building  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  1856 
when  she  Rnl  arrived  in  Vancouver.  The 
need  for  a  hospital  in  Vancouver  was 
critical,  so  Mother  Joseph  began  work 
on  her  first  health  care  facility — a  cabin 
large  enough  for  four  beds,  four  tables, 
and  four  chairs.  In  1858  it  became  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  the  first  hospital  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  first  of  some  2  dozen 
health  care  centers  Mother  Joseph  de- 
signed in  her  46  years  of  service  in  the 
Northwest. 

Throughout  her  lifetime  in  the  West, 
Mother  Joseph  served  as  architect,  con- 
struction supervisor,  and  fund  raiser  for 
projects  she  instigated.  She  designed 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  schools 
throughout  an  area  that  today  encom- 
passes Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, and  British  Columbia. 

For  46  years — from  185C  to  1902 — 
Mother  Joseph  responded  to  the  pleas 
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I  join  my  c  >lleagues  from  Washington, 


Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oregon  where  the 
iniluence  of  Mother  Joseph  remains 
strongly  in  requesting  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  to  commemorate  a  most  out- 
standing woman. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  . 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleagues  from  Washington 
State  and  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  my  good  friend  Chairman  Nedzi. 

In  large  part  due  to  his  efforts  here  in 
the  House,  the  State  of  Washington  will 
have  the  opportimity  to  formally  present 
a  Statue  of  Mother  Joseph  of  the  Sisters 
of  Providence  to  the  Congress  as  its  sec- 
ond contribution  to  the  National  Stat- 
uary Hall  collection. 

Mother  Joseph  was  one  of  the  remark- 
able pioneers  who  helped  turn  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Oregon  territory  into  the 
great  State  of  Washington.  She  arrived 
in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  in  1856  and  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  assisting  settlers  and 
native  Americans  in  Washington  and 
several  other  States  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mother  Joseph  worked  untiringly  on 
behalf  of  those  in  need  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1902  she  had  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  many  hospitals, 
schools,  orphanages,  and  homes  for  the 
aged  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  She  was 
also  largely  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  shelters  for  the  mentally  ill  and  sev- 
eral schools  for  Indian  children. 

Today,  Mother  Joseph's  indomitable 
spirit  lives  on  through  the  Sisters  of 
Providence  Corp.,  whose  continuing 
efforts  help  support  the  institutions  this 
pioneer  woman  founded  over  a  century 
ago. 

I  am  very  proud  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  here  in  the  House 
and  in  Washington  State  to  honor 
Mother  Joseph  and  to  recognize  her  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

I  believe  that  Washington  State's  sec- 
ond contribution  to  the  National  Statu- 
arv  Hall  Collection  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spirational reminder  of  the  spirit  of  a 
courageous  woman  who  helped  establish 
humanitarian  institutions  which  endure 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  spirit  continues  to 
live  on  and  flourish  in  Washin<?ton  State 
today.  And  I  know  that  each  time  I  pass 
Mother  Joseph's  statue  I  will  be  re- 
minded not  only  of  her  couraere,  compas- 
sion, and  initiative,  but  of  the  courage, 
compiss'on.  and  initiative  of  the  people 
of  Washington  State. 
•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 48,  which  authorizes  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Washington  State  contribu- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Mother  Joseph  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence. 

Mother  Joseph,  who  came  to  the 
Washington  Territory  in  1856  from  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  was  a  per- 
son who  possessed  an  amazing  array  and 
scope  of  talents  that  were  combined  with 
her  goals  of  compassionate  service  to 
the  poor,  the  orphaned,  the  powerless. 


as  well  as  to  those  suffering  from  mental 
and  physical  illness.  She  became  a  leg- 
endary figure  of  19th-century  Washing- 
ton State. 

Her  legacy  was  particularly  awesome 
because  her  adult  life  span — the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century — covered  a  time 
period  in  the  Northwest  that  was  geared 
to  the  development  of  lumber,  shipping, 
mining  and  trade.  The  people  who 
settled  the  territory  were  noted  for  their 
extraordinary  individualism.  In  addi- 
tion, she  faced  a  language  barrier  that 
was  overcome  with  considerable  effort 
and  during  this  time  period  public  sen- 
sitivity and  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
the  less  fortunate  were  not  as  developed 
as  they  are  today. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  a 
speech  by  Victoria  Ransom  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1963,  at  the  memorial  tribute  to 
Mother  Joseph: 

She  has  been  recognized  as  the  North- 
west's first  artist  In  wood,  and  Its  first  archi- 
tect, but  even  more  Important  she  was  the 
first  great  humanitarian  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Her  contributions  to  the  sick,  the 
destitute,  the  homeless — the  willing  hand 
held  out  to  all  that  needed  help,  give  her  a 
place  In  history  that  is  unique.  Her  memory 
should  be  treasured  for  few  are  born  who 
possess  the  qualities  of  greatness  to  such  a 
degree,  and  use  these  qualities  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

Mother  Joseph  died  in  1902,  after 
establishing  11  hospitals,  7  academies, 
5  Ind'an  schools,  2  orphanages,  and  other 
institutions  of  service.  Because  most  of 
these  institutions  founded  by  her  and 
the  Sisters  of  Providence  are  still  in 
existence,  her  accomplishments  are  with 
us  today,  continuing  to  provide  the  serv- 
ice she  envisioned  a  century  ago.  Her 
likeness  in  the  Statuary  Hall  will  be  a 
fitting  memory  to  a  compassionate  and 
courageous  person.* 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  48. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 48  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Li- 
braries and  Memorials,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  . 

Tnily,  Mother  Joseph  has  been  an  out- 
standing American,  and  set  many  goals 
we  all  should  seek  to  achieve. 

I  £igain  commend  the  gentleman  for 
reporting  out  the  bill  in  an  expeditious 
fashion  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
48). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  susfpended  and  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOTIFICATION  OP  LOSS  OF  OR  RE- 
DUCTION IN  CIVIL  SERVICE  SUR- 
VIVOR BENEFITS  FOR  SPOUSES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  imfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  5410,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  5410,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372,  nays  4, 
not  voting  55,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ale^'ander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badbam 
BafalU 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bevlll 
Blaifgl 
Blanchard 
Bo^s 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broihead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugb 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
(TIausen 
Cleveland 
CUnwr 
Coelho 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
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Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

E-^gar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erfwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

FUppo 

Plorlo 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcla 

Qaydos 

Oenhardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 
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Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Orlsbam 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Htghtower 
Hlllls 
Hlnson 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kemp 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loefller 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 


Lowry 

Paahayan 

St  Germain 

Lujan 

Patten 

Stack 

Luken 

Patterson 

Staggers 

Lundine 

Paul 

Stangeland 

Lungren 

Pease 

Stanton 

McCloskey 

Pepper 

Stark 

McCormack 

Petrt 

Steed 

McDade 

Peyser 

Stenbolm 

McEwen 

Pickle 

Stewart 

McHugh 

Porter 

Stockman 

MCKay 

Preyer 

Stokes 

McKlnney 

Price 

Stratton 

Madlgan 

Puraell 

Studds 

Markey 

QuUIen 

Stump 

Marks 

Raball 

SwUt 

Marlenee 

Rallsback 

Symms 

Marriott 

Rangel 

Synar 

Martin 

Ratchford 

Tauke 

Mathis 

Regula 

Taylor 

MaUul 

Reuss 

Thomas 

Mattox 

Rhodes 

Thompson 

Mavroules 

Rlnaldo 

Traxler 

Mazzoll 

Rltter 

Trible 

Mica 

Roberts 

Udall 

Michel 

Robinson 

Ullman 

Mlkulski 

Roe 

Van  Deerlln 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rose 

Vander  Jagt 

MUler,  Ohio 

Rosenthal 

Vento 

Mlneta 

Rostenkowskl 

Volkmer 

Mtnlsb 

Roth 

Walgi«n 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rousselot 

Walker 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Wampler 

Moakley 

Royer 

Watklns 

Moffett 

Rudd 

Weaver 

Molloban 

Russo 

Weiss 

Montgomery 

Sabo 

White 

Moore 

Santlnl 

Whttehurst 

Moorhead, 

Sawyer 

Whitley 

Calif. 

Scheuer 

WhltUker 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Scbulze 

Whltten 

Mottl 

Sebellus 

Williams,  Ohio 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Selberllng 

WUson.  Bob 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Sensenbrennei 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Murtha 

Shannon 

Wlrth 

Myers.  Ind. 

Sharp 

Wolff 

Natcber 

Shelby 

Wolpe 

Neal 

Shumway 

Wright 

Nedzi 

Shuster 

Wyatt 

Nelson 

Simon 

Wydler 

Nichols 

Skelton 

Wylle 

Nolan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yates 

Nowak 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Yatron 

O'Brien 

Snowe 

Young,  Fla. 

Oakar 

Snyder 

Young,  Mo. 

Oberstar 

Solarz 

Zablockl 

Obey 

Solomon 

Zeferettl 

Ottlnger 

Spellman 

Panetta 

Spence 
NAYS— 4 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kelly 

McDonald 

Hopkins 

NOT  VOTtNO— 56 

Anderson,  HI. 

Flthlan 

Magulre 

Aspin 

Foley 

Murphy,  m. 

Beilenson 

Ford,  Mich. 

Myers.  P*. 

Bethune 

Frenzel 

Perkins 

Bingham 

Glalmo 

Pritchart 

Bonlor 

Gibbons 

Quayle 

Honker 

Goodllng 

Richmond 

Bo  wen 

Grassley 

Rodino 

Brown,  Calif. 

Guarlnl 

Runnels 

Broyhin 

Harsha 

Satterfleld 

Buchanan 

Hefner 

Schroeder 

Burton,  Phillip 

HoltTjnan 

Vanlk 

Clay 

Ireland 

Wa'^man 

Coleman 

Jenrette 

Williams,  Mont 

Crane.  Philip 

Jones,  Okla. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Dellums 

Kazen 

Winn 

Dlngell 

Lagomarslno 

Young,  Alaska 

Dougherty 

Leland 

Fenwlck 

McClory 

n  1050 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mrs.  Penwlck. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Lagomarslno. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Ur.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Perkins. 
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Mr.  Ptotn  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

B4r.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Ouarlni  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Leland  with  BIr.  Flthlan. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Magulre. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Ml.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  WUliams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Bonk«^. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  iHll.  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMITTEES  TO  PILE 
REPORT  AND  C:ERTAIN  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL INFORMATIONAL  MATE- 
RIALS 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  its  final  report, 
and  to  file  thereafter  such  supplemental 
informational  materials  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rxHn  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Patter- 
son) tell  us  what  the  reason  for  this  re- 
quest is? 

Mr.   PATTERSON.   Yes,   I  can. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  jrield. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    I    yield    to 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  additional  time,  as  the 
gentleman  may  know,  is  that  our  com- 
mittee expires  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
on  April  30. 

We  have  a  final  report  which  will  be 
filed  today,  and  there  are  certain  sup- 
plemental informational  matters  per- 
taining to  things  such  as  the  multiple 
referral  system  which  our  select  com- 
mittee has  adopted  and  will  be  forth- 
coming. So  we  are  requesting  the  addi- 
tional time  to  file  the  supplemental  in- 
formation on  those  matters. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 

the 


D  1100 

LANGUAGE   OPTION  FOR  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  625  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideratlcm. 
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The  Cler: : 
lows: 


Beaolved, 
resolution  It 
7  ot  rule  xn ; 
XI  to  tbe 
House  resolv  : 
the  Whole 
for  the 

to  amend  tit  e 
to   provide 
and 

Puerto  Rico 
ish  language, 
first  reading 
with.   After 
confined  to 
to  exceed  one 
controlled  by 
norlty   memb 
Jtidlclary,  tb< 
ment  under 
In  order  to 
nature  of  a 
Committee  oi 
the  bill  as  an 
amendment 
the  conclusloii 
bin  for 
and  report 
amendments 
any  Member 
the  House  on 
Committee  of 
committee 
substitute, 
considered  as 
ments  thereto 
venlng  motloi . 
mlt  with  or 


cor  trary  : 

Iv  :   lts< 

H)use 

consl  leratlon 


Hat 


proceed!  ags 


tie 


H.  BBS.  625 
'tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
ihall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
and  clause  2(1)  (3)  (A)  of  rule 
notwithstanding,  that  the 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
of  the  biU  (HJi.  5563) 
28  of  the  United  States  Code 
certain   Judicial   pleadings 
in   the   Commonwealth  of 
I  aay  be  conducted  In  tbe  Span- 
and  for  other  purpoees,  and  the 
of  the  bin  shall  be  dispensed 
i  eneral  debate,  which  shall  be 
bill  and  shall  continue  not 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  ml- 
r   of   the   Committee   on    the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
five-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
consider  the  amendment  In  the 
substitute  recommended  by  the 
the  Judiciary  now  printed  in 
original  bUl  for  the  purpose  of 
i|nder  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
of  the  consideration  of  the 
the  Committee  shall  rise 
bill  to  the  House  with  such 
may  have  been  adopted,  and 
I  [lay  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
my  amendment  adopted  in  the 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
In  the  nature  of  a 
previous  question  shall   be 
irdered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
to  final  passage  without  inter- 
except  one  motion  to  recom- 
v^thout  Instructions. 


amenc  ment 

the 

IIS 


an  lendment 

Tlie 


SPEAKER 


from 
lor 
FRO£T. 
debite 
gentU  man 
pending 


The 
gentleman 
recognized 

Mr 
poses  of 
to  the 
Lorr), 
such  time  as 

Mr 
an  open  rule 
tion  of  H.R 
United  Stated 
tain  judicial 
in  the 
may  be 
guage,  and 

The  rule 
eral  debate 
controlled  by 
minority 
the  Judician 
that  it  shall 
amendment 
recommende<  I 
Judiciary 
original  bill 
under  the  5-: 
tion  to 
structions 

In 
Resolution 
against 
failure  to 
Xm.  and 
Clause  7  of 
committee 
shall  contair 
the  costs 
carrying  out 
which  it  is 
5  succeeding 


additii  »n 
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read  the  resolution  as  fol- 


pro    tempore.    The 
Texas  (Mr.  Frost)    is 
1  hour. 

Mr.   Speaker,  for  pur- 
only.  I  yield  30  minutes 
frcwn  Mississippi  (Mr. 
which   I  yield   myself 
I  may  consiune. 
;r.  House  Resolution  625  is 
providing  for  the  considera- 
I  563.  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
Code  to  provide  that  cer- 
pleadings  and  proceedings 
of  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  Spanish  Ian- 
other  purposes. 
I  rovides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
to  be  equally  divided  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking 
of  the  Committee  on 
The  rule  further  provides 
be  in  order  to  consider  the 
the  nature  of  a  substitute 
by  the  Committee  on  the 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
or  purposes  of  amendment 
ipinute  rule  and  for  one  mo- 
with  or  without  In- 


Com:  nonwealth 
con<  ucted 
lor 


menber 


nov 


reco  nmit 


6  25 


Mr.     Speaker,     House 

waives  points  of  order 

consideration    of   the.  bill   for 

conply  with  clause  7  of  rule 

clause  2(1)  (3)  (A)  of  rule  XI. 

Xni  provides  that  every 

report  accompanying  a  bill 

a  committee  estimate  of 

which  would  be  incurred  in 

the  bill  in  the  fiscal  year  in 

reported  and  In  each  of  the 

fiscal  years.  While  the  re- 


port does  contain  the  cost  estimate  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  OfiQce,  as  re- 
quired by  section  308(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  failed  to  break  out  the  costs 
of  HJi.  5563  by  year  in  its  committee 
cost  estimate,  thus  necessitating  the 
waiver  of  clause  7,  rule  Xm. 

Ftirther,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary failed  to  include  a  committee  over- 
sight statement,  which  is  required  to  be 
included  in  a  committee  report  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oversight  statement  required 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Although  the  committee  did  dis- 
cuss oversight  activities  throughout  the 
report,  their  oversight  activities  are  not 
clearly  identified  and  set  out  in  the  re- 
port as  is  required  by  clause  2(1)  (3)  (A) 
of  rule  XI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
5563  permit  the  use  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage in  initial  pleadings,  when  request- 
ed by  a  criminal  defendant,  when  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  in  a  civil  case,  or 
when  the  court  determines  that  it  should 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  justice  in  Fed- 
eral district  courts  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  when  the  Spanish  language  is 
used  in  court  proceeding,  the  require- 
ment that  jurors  speak,  read,  and  im- 
derstand  the  English  language  shall  be 
waived.  The  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  to  take  effect  l'/2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  sunset 
12  years  from  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imlike  other  Federal  dis- 
trict courts,  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  faced  with  a  situation 
where  judges,  prosecutors,  defense  coun- 
sel, and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
court  personnel  are,  primarily,  Spanish 
speaking,  and  secondarily,  English 
yjeaking.  Most  defendants,  parties,  and 
witnesses,  especially  in  criminal  cases, 
are  either  primarily  or  solely  Spanish 
speaking.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  5563 
would  enable  many  cases  in  the  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  House  Resolution  625  so  that 
the  House  may  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  5563. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule,  pro- 
viding for  1  hour  of  debate.  The  rule 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5563,  language  option  for  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Puerto  Rico.  Clause  7  of 
rule  xm  is  waived  against  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  This  rule  is  waived  be- 
cause the  report  does  not  include  a  cost 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  19E0  and  there  is 
a  limited  possibility  that  funds  may  be 
authorized  during  that  period.  Clause  2 
(1)  (3)  (A)  of  rule  XI  is  also  waived  since 
the  committee  report  contains  an  incom- 
plete oversight  statement  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary is  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
purposes  of  amendment.  There  is  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  real  con- 
cerns about  the  legislation  which  is  to  be 
considered  under  this  rule.  This  appears 
to  be  one  more  example  of  Federal  legis- 
lating which  will  do  little  more  than 
compoimd  the  existing  problems  in  our 
court  system.  In  fact,  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil for  the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  judges  from  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  the  administration  of  the 
proposed  changes.  The  concerns  cited 
revolve  around  the  belief  that  such 
changes  would  create  problems  of  both 
a  constitutional  and  administrative  na- 
ture. The  primary  administrative  con- 
cerns are  that  the  changes  will  result  in 
additional  delays  and  expense  in  tbe 
preparation  of  the  appellate  record,  as 
well  as  a  need  for  additional  personnel 
and  facilities  for  the  district  court. 

I  share  the  concerns  cited  and,  in  addi- 
tion, believe  that  a  $6.7  million  price  tag 
over  a  5-year  period  is  far  too  great  a 
price  to  pay,  especially  for  legislation 
which  will  undoubtedly  do  nothing  to  im- 
prove this  court  system,  but  will  instead 
further  delay  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  H.R.  5563  and 
its  impact  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  this  body  before  it  infiicts  new 
burdens  on  our  court  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

DlllO 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  343,  nays  35, 
not  voting  53,  as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  173] 
TEAS— 343 
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Abdnor 

AuColn 

Boiling 

A'lriabbo 

Befalls 

Boner 

Akaka 

Bailey 

Bouquard 

Albosta 

Baldus 

Brademad 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Ambro 

Barnes 

BrtnWey 

Anderson, 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brodhead 

Calif. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Brooks 

An-lrews,  N.C. 

Beden 

Broyhin 

Andrews, 

Benjamin 

Burgener 

N.  Dak. 

Bennett 

Burlison 

Annunzlo 

Bereuter 

Burton,  John 

Anthony 

Bevlll 

Butler 

Applegate 

Blaggl 

Byron 

Archer 

Blanchard 

CampbeU 

Ashley 

Boggs 

Carney 

Atkinson 

Bo  land 

Oarr 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Coelho 

OoUins,  ni. 

OoUlns,  Tex. 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Den 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Denielaon 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Qarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwlnski 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Faocell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcla 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

Olnn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Oreen 

Oudger 

Ouyer 

HaU.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Ranee 

Hanley 

Harklns 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hlghtovrer 

HUlU 

HoUand 

HbUenbeck 


Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

KeUy 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefller 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsiil 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuJskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

M<nlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MioUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

MotU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 


Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ran  gel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trtble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 
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Aahbrook 

Hagedom 

Robinson 

Badham 

Hanuner- 

Bousaelot 

Bauman 

schmldt 

Satterfleld 

Broomfleld 

Hansen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kramer 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Latta 

Snyder 

Clinger 

U>tt 

Stangeland 

Conable 

McDonald 

Stockman 

Dannemeyer 

Moorhead, 

Stiunp 

Devine 

Calif. 

Symms 

Dickinson 

Paul 

Taylor 

Edwards,  OUa. 

Petri 

Orlsham 

QuiUen 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Flthlan 

Maguire 

Aq>in 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mattox 

Beilenson 

Frenzel 

Murphy,  HI. 

Bethune 

Oaydos 

M;yers.Pa. 

Bingham 

Doodling 

Nolan 

Bonlor 

Orassley 

Perkins 

Bonker 

Guarlnl 

Pritcbard 

Bo  wen 

Hall.  Ohio 

Quayle 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Buchanan 

Hlnson 

Rodino 

Burton,  Phillip 

Holtzman 

Runnels 

Oavanaugh 

Ireland 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Jenrette 

Vanlk 

Coleman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Waxman 

Crane.  Philip 

Kazen 

Williams.  Mont 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Dougherty 

McClory 

Young.  AlaAa 

Penwlck 

McCormack 

□  1120 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illlnots. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mrs.  Fenwlck. 

Mr.  Perkins  with  Mr.  PhUlp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Hlnson. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Guarlnl  with  Mr.  Flthlan. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Orassley. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Derrick  vrith  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Vanlk. 

Mrs.  Schroeder   with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Cavanaugb. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  WUliams  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  Maguire  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  PINDLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  C?ommittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (KIL  5563) 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
CTode  to  provide  that  certain  judicial 
pleadings  and  proceedings  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Spanish  language,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 


question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from   Califmnla    (Mr    Ed- 

WAHOS). 

The  question  was  taJcen;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimoed  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RUS80.  Mr.  Bfieaker,  I  object  to 
Uie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  hotify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  358,  nays  11, 
not  voting  62,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 358 

Abdnor 

Davis.  Mich. 

Harris 

Addabbo 

de  la  Garza 

Hawkins 

Akaka 

Deckard 

Heckler 

Alexander 

Etellums 

Heftel 

Ambro 

Derrick 

Hightower 

Anderson, 

Derwlnski 

HUlla 

Oallf. 

Devine 

Hlnaon 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dicks 

Holland 

Andrews, 

Dlggs 

HoUenbeck 

N.  Dak. 

Dlngell 

Holt 

Annunzlo 

Dixon 

Hopkins 

Anthony 

Dodd 

Horton 

Archer 

Donnelly 

Howard 

Ashley 

Doman 

Hubbard 

AuCoin 

Downey 

Huckaby 

Badham 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Hughea 

Bafalla 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Hutto 

BaUey 

Early 

Hyde 

Baldus 

Eckhardt 

Ichord 

Barnard 

Ed^ar 

Jacobs 

Barnes 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jeffords 

Beard,  BJ. 

Edwards.  Catif 

Jeffries 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Jenkins 

BedeU 

Emery 

Johnson.  Oallf 

Benjamin 

English 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Bennett 

Erdahl 

Jones.  N.C. 

Bereuter 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bevlll 

Ertel 

Kastenmeier 

Blaggl 

Evans,  Del. 

KeUy 

Blanchard 

Evans.  Ga. 

Kemp 

Boggs 

Evans,  Ind. 

KUdee 

Boland 

Pary 

Kindness 

BoUlng 

FasceU 

Kogovsek 

Boner 

Fazio 

Kostmayer 

Bouquard 

Perraro 

Kramer 

Brademas 

Findley 

LaFalce 

Breaux 

Pish 

LAtU 

Brlnkley 

Plsher 

Leach,  Iowa 

Brodhead 

Fllppo 

Leach.  La. 

Brooks 

Florlo 

Leath.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Foley 

Lederer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Lee 

BroyhUl 

Forsythe 

Lehman 

Burgener 

Fountain 

Leland 

Burlison 

Fowler 

Lent 

Burton,  John 

ProBt 

Levltas 

Butler 

Fuqua 

Lewis 

Byron 

Garcia 

Livingston 

Campbell 

Gavdos 

Loeffler 

Carney 

Gephardt 

Long.  La. 

Carr 

Glalmo 

Long,  Md. 

Carter 

Gibbons 

Lott 

Chappell 

Olnerlch 

Lowry 

Cheney 

Olnn 

LuJan 

Clausen 

Gllckman 

Luken 

Cleveland 

GoHwater 

Lundlne 

Clinker 

Gonzalez 

Lungren 

Coelho 

Gore 

Mcaoskey 

CoUlna.  m. 

Gradtson 

McDade 

Collins.  Tex 

Oranmi 

McEwen 

Oonte 

Orassley 

McBugh 

Conyers 

Oreen 

McKay 

Corcoran 

Orlsham 

McKlnney 

Oorman 

Oudger 

Madlgan 

Cotter 

Ouyer 

Markey 

Coughlln 

Hail.  Ohio 

Marks 

Courter 

Marlenee 

Crane,  Daniel 

HaU,  Tex. 

Marriott 

D'Amours 

Hamilton 

Martin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hammer- 

MathU 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

schmldt 

Uatsul 

Daniel  son 

Hance 

Mavroulss 

Dannemeyer 

Hanley 

Maaoll 

7376 


Ifica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

M>"^«^ 

MitcheU.  N.T 

Moakle; 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Mooi-e 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
MotU 

Murphy.  NY. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pasbayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Ptrldna 
Petit 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
QuUIen 
RahaU 


Aabbrook 

Conable 
Dickinson 


Albosta 

Anderson.  Ill 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Bellenson 

Bethune 

Bingham 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burton.  Phillip 

Oavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Ooleman 

Crane.  Philip 

Daschle 

DsTls.  8.C. 
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Mr. 

"nay"  to  "yA 
So  the  mo  ;ion 
The  result 

M  above  rec  >rded 
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Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Boyer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sontini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sh\ister 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Oermain 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

NATS— 11 

Hansen  Satterfleld 

Lloyd  Stump 

McDonald  Symms 
MitcheU.  Md. 


Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trtble 

Udall 

Ulhnan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whiteburst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 
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Dougherty 

DrlnAn 

Penwlck 

Pithian 

Ford,  Mich. 

Prenzel 

Gilman 

Doodling 

Oray 

Guarini 

Harkin 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Holtzman 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kazen 

Lagomarsino 

McClory 

McCormack 


Maguire 

Mattox 

Mineta 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Nolan 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Runnels 

Staggers 

Vanik 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Young,  Alaska 
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changed  his  vote  irom 


was  agreed  to. 
of  the  vote  was  announced 


KlMMlmX  or  THE  WHOLE 

the  House  resolved  itself 

of  the  Whole  House 

of  the  Union  for  the  con- 

the  bill,  HJl.  5563.  with  Mr. 

the  chair, 
read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
of  the  Ull  Is  dispensed 


Con  unlttee 


n 


CHAIUCAN 


realing 


rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Hr.  EDWAtDs)   will  be  rec- 


ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frxMn  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
mpy  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 3.5  million  people.  The  first  civil 
government  was  established  in  1900  by 
the  Foraker  Act,  which,  simultaneously 
created  the  Ffederal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Federal 
District  Court  in  Puerto  Rico,  has,  from 
its  Inception,  regarded  Spanish  as  a  for- 
eign language  even  though  Spanish  is 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Since  1917,  however,  when  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  became  U.S.  citizens,  there  has  been 
a  growing  acceptance  and  recognition  of 
the  important  role  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Puerto  Rico.  However,  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  English  by  that  court  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

H.R.  5563,  being  considered  today, 
would  permit  the  use  of  Spanish  in  spec- 
ified pleadings  and  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico. 
During  the  95th  and  96th  Congresses,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  conducted  5  days  of  hearings, 
both  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  Puerto 
Rico,  to  address  the  problems  posed  by 
the  current  English  language  require- 
ment in  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Those  hearings  convinced 
the  subcommittee  members  that  changes 
in  that  Federal  District  Court  were  not 
only  appropriate  but,  in  fact,  necessary. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  ini- 
tial pleadings  in  the  District  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  would  De  in  English  or  in 
Spanish.  Subsequent  pleadings  and  pro- 
ceedings will  continue  to  be  in  English 
unless  a  criminal  defendant  or  all 
parties  in  a  civil  case  request  that  they 
be  conducted  in  Spanish.  A  waiver  of  the 
requirement  that  Spanish  be  used  in 
such  cases  may  be  granted  if  a  situation 
of  an  emergency  or  unforeseen  nature 
arises  which  would  impose  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico. 
If  there  is  disagreement  among  the  par- 
ties in  a  civil  case  as  to  which  language 
to  use,  then  the  court  decides  whether  it 
is  in  the  Interest  of  justice  to  proceed  in 
Spanish  rather  than  in  English. 

H.R.  5563  also  provides  that  individ- 
uals who  can  speak,  understand,  read, 
and  write  Spanish  may  qualify  for  serv- 
ice on  a  grand  or  petit  jury  in  the  Ffed- 
eral District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  if  the 
trial  or  proceeding  for  which  they  are 
picked  is  to  be  conducted  in  Spanish. 
Since  Puerto  Rico  is  and  historicaUy  has 
been  primarily  Spanish-speaking,  the 
current  English  language  prerequisite  for 
service  on  jury  panels  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  Federal  court  de- 
fendants are  now  tried  by  a  jury  which 
truly  represents  a  cross-section  of  the 
community.  In  fact,  testimony  indicated 


that,  at  least,  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  are  automat- 
ically excluded  from  service  on  such 
panels. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  received  statements 
from  21  different  witnesses,  16  of  whom 
testified  during  our  5  days  of  hearings 
regarding  the  proposed  changes.  Of  the 
21  statements  received,  only  the  Judi- 
cial Council  for  the  First  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  judges  from  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  ex- 
pressed some  reservations  about  the  pro- 
posed changes.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  recent  chief  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Puerto  Rico 
testified  in  support  of  the  use  of  Span- 
ish in  that  court  but  only  for  criminal 
cases.  The  primary  concerns  cited  by 
those  expressing  reservations  are  that 
the  proposed  changes  will  result  in  ad- 
ditional delays  and  expense  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  appellate  record  and  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  additional  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  for  that  district 
court  in  order  to  conduct  the  necessary 
translations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  legislation, 
which  has  been  carefully  revised  since  it 
was  originally  Introduced,  reasonably 
addresses  these  administrative  concerns. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  report 
contains  language  addressing  specific 
concerns  raised  by  the  judges. 

Support  for  the  proposed  changes  was 
received  from,  among  others:  political 
leaders  of  Puerto  Rico,  Including  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  Baltasar  Cor- 
rada  and  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico; 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  most  recent  U.S.  attorney  for  that 
district  court;  from  the  two  bankruptcy 
court  judges  from  that  district;  from  rep- 
resentatives of  their  State  and  Federal 
bar  associations;  and  from  the  deans  of 
the  three  law  schools  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  American  Bar  Association  also  sup- 
ports this  bill. 

One  point  that  must  be  stressed  here 
today  is  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5563 
are  aimed  at  a  unique  situation  which 
exists  only  in  the  District  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico.  That  court,  uiUike  other  Federal 
district  courts,  sits  in  a  jurisdiction  where 
Spanish  has  historically  been  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population.  Therefore,  the  exclusive 
use  of  English  in  that  court  results  in 
the  extensive  use  of  court  interpreters, 
particularly  in  criminal  cases.  This,  in 
turn,  causes  lengthy  delays  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court,  with  some  pro- 
ceedings taking  30  to  50  percent  addi- 
tional time  to  complete. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
based  on  Information  provided  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  bill  at  $1  mil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $1.2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  $1.7  miUion  for  fis- 
cal year  1983.  Adjustments  for  infla- 
tionary factors  are  made  in  their  esti- 
mate for  the  2  subsequent  years.  While 
the  Judiciary  Committee  adopted  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  cost  esti- 
mate, it  did  so  with  reservations  based 
on  the  belief  that  figures  provided  by  the 
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Administrative  Office  are  inflated  and 
should  be  revised  downward.  The  com- 
mittee anticipates  that  the  number  of 
civil  cases  which  will  be  conducted  in 
Spanish — especially  complex  cases  which 
would  require  lengthy,  time-consuming, 
and  technical  translations  for  appeUate 
purposes— will  be  much  less  than  the 
number  projected  by  the  Administrative 
Office. 

I  would  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
emphasizing  that  this  issue  has  been 
critically  and  thoroughly  examined.  H.R. 
5563  was  reported  favorably,  as  amended, 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  3.  The  bill  has  received  bi- 
partisan support  from  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

During  the  94th  and  95th  Congresses, 
the  Senate  passed  legislation  which,  con- 
tained provisions  proposing  similar 
changes  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Senator  Howard  Baker,  of 
Tennessee,  has  introduced  legislation 
this  Congress  (S.  1939)  which  includes 
provisions  similar  to  those  in  H.R.  5563. 
That  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  this  legislation  so 
that  the  concept  of  due  process  and  the 
administration  of  justice  will  have 
greater  meaning  for  those  individuals 
who  rely  on  the  Federal  district  court  to 
dispense  justice. 

D  1150 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  the  subcommittee 
and  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde). 

I  have  been  imnrpssed  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  In  its  courts  and  in  its 
agencies  it  has  been  sensitive  to  a  cul- 
tural diversity  that  exists  there.  We  are 
asking  for  the  same  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  I  think  it  is  only 
simple  justice  as  well  as  commonsense 
that  we  do  so  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  ob- 
servations and  would  point  out  that  the 
State  courts  in  Puerto  Rico  which  is 
where  most  of  the  action  takes  place  in 
Puerto  Rico,  have  always  been  in  Span- 
ish. When  one  visits  the  courts,  which 
the  subcommittee  did  in  1978,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  difference  in  the  two 
courts.  The  State  courts  in  Spanish  are 
really  the  people's  court.  They  are  fine 
courts  but  loaded  with  people  from  every 
walk  of  life  in  Puerto  Rico.  When  one 
visits  the  Federal  court  in  Puerto  Rico 
it  is  conducted  only  In  English  and  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  it  is  elitist,  that  it 
does  not  really  represent  the  people 
there. 

I  do  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  work  on 
this  bill  was  done  during  the  last  Con- 
gress and   through   the  efforts  of  the 
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chairman  and  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BxntEE).  However,  since  I 
have  become  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  I  have  been  pre- 
sent for  several  days  of  hearings  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  bill  should  be- 
come law. 

My  initial  concerns  revolved  around 
the  potential  cost  of  an  entire  alternative 
language  procedure  in  the  FWeral  dis- 
trict courts  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  could  en- 
vision district  after  district  along  our 
Nation's  southern  border  seeking  inclu- 
sion under  this  procedure.  I  saw  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ex- 
panding the  concept  of  blUngual  courts 
across  the  country.  Fortunately,  my  fears 
were  resolved. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  emphatically 
that  this  legislation  is  intended  to  apply 
only  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Commonwealth's  equivalent  to 
a  State  court  system  is  already  conducted 
entirely  in  Spanish.  With  a  population 
which  utilizes  Spanish  as  its  principal 
language,  it  is  unrealistic  and  perhaps  a 
bit  insensitive  for  us  to  assume  that  aU 
the  world  speaks  our  language.  The  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  have  a  Spanish  culture 
which  predates  the  English  culture  in 
this  country.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
United  States  but  should  not  fear  the 
diminution  of  their  way  of  life  with  the 
strengthening  of  their  ties  to  us. 

An  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  has  placed  the 
limit  on  the  authorization  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  12  years.  Since  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  periodic  reports  to  Congress 
from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  we  will  be  beUer  able  to  deter- 
mine, at  that  time,  whether  the  costs 
justify  the  expense.  I  believe  his  is  a 
worthwhile  and  helpful  amendment. 

Despite  my  early  reservations,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  fairness  in 
Puerto  Rico's  court  system  demands  this 
action.  I  have  cosponsored  this  bill  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 
ni200 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5563,  regarding 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  changes  proposed  in  H.R.  5563 
were  first  considered  during  the  95th 
Congress  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights.  While  I  ini- 
tially had  some  hesitancy  in  going  for- 
ward with  such  changes,  discussions 
which  the  subcommittee  had  in  Puerto 
Rico  with  numerous  individuals  involved 
with  the  Federal  district  court,  as  well 
as  with  the  local.  State  court  system  in 
Puerto  Rico,  satisfied  me  that  the  policy 
set  forth  in  this  legislation  does  indeed 
set  a  wise  course  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  historically  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  primarily  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  This  fact  was  empha- 
sized in  testimony  before  the  subcom- 


mittee when  It  wa«  pointed  out  that  since 
Spanish  is  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Puerto  Ricans,  they  think,  pray,  and  even 
do  mathematics  in  Spanish  and  will,  in- 
evitably, continue  to  do  so  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  changing  the  mother  tongue 
of  that  community.  I  submit  that  this  is 
a  unique  fact  which  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  in  the  admInIstratl(Hi  of  justice 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  overriding  concern  must  be  lor 
the  parties  who  litigate  in  that  FMeral 
district  court  and  not  the  convenience 
of  the  court  or  the  attorneys.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  heartily  support  the 
proposed  changes  hi  H.R.  5563  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the 
District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  defendant,  in  criminal  cases, 
and  upon  agreement  of  all  parties  in 
civil  cases.  While  the  bill  gives  specific 
guidance  to  the  judges  of  that  district 
court,  it  also  permits  the  court  to  main- 
tain the  discretion  it  needs  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  administer  justice  in  its 
court. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5563,  po- 
tential service  on  grand  and  petit  juries 
would  also  be  open  to  all  individuals  who 
are  competent  in  the  Spanish  language 
if  the  trial  or  proceeding  for  which  they 
are  csdled  is  to  be  conducted  in  Spanish. 
This  provision  is  particularly  important 
in  Ught  of  testimony  the  subcommittee 
received  that,  at  least,  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Comnionwesdth  is 
automatically  excluded  from  potential 
jury  service  due  to  the  current  English 
language  prerequisite. 

I  strongly  believe  that  HJl.  5563  rep- 
resents a  long,  overdue  course  of  action 
which  will  assure  that  the  concepts  of 
fairness  and  due  process  become  more 
of  a  reality  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
(Chairman,  I  jrleld  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Baltasar  Corrada. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5563  and  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  simply  allows  an  option  here- 
tofore not  existent  for  the  use  of  Spanish 
imder  certain  conditions  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  bill  addresses  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  District  Court  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  unique  language  situation  of  Puerto 
Rico  justifies  the  Implementation  of 
changes  contemplated  here.  Only  in  the 
District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  will  you 
find  that  all  the  judges,  the  marshals, 
prosecutors,  the  public  defender,  lawyers, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  staff  are 
Spanish-speaking.  Most  important  of  all, 
that  court  serves  a  Spanish-speaking 
community.  After  going  over  these  par- 
ticulars, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
these  innovative  changes  will  be  made 
extensive  to  other  judicial  districts  in  the 
Federal  court  system,  simply  because 
Puerto  Rico  presents  a  imique  factual 
situation  insofar  as  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, a  situation  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  districts. 

HJl.  5563  will  accomplish  many  laud- 
able objectives  and  I  support  it.  among 
others,  for  the  following  reasons: 
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approval  of  this  bill  will 

way  jeopardize  the  rights  of 

s  who  prefer  to  have  the  pro- 

conducted  in  English. 

y  )u,  my  fellow  Congressmen,  to 

fai  or  of  this  bill  and  join  others 

shown  their  support  for  H.R. 

of  this   bill  can  be 

I  >ver  the  Nation  and  in  Puerto 

Am^ng  others  we  can  mention: 

American    Bar   Association; 

Judicial,  legislative,  and  ex- 

br^nches  of  the  Government  of 

third,  the  U.S.  Department 

and  fourth,  the  Puerto  Rico 


commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee    for    their    over- 
support  of  this  bill  and  par- 
1  Subcommittee  Chairman  Don 
John     Seiberlinc,     Harold 
Caldwell   Butler,   Bob   Mc- 
Henry  Hyde  for  their  deep 
improve  the  operation  of  the 
C^urt  in  Puerto  Rico. 

in  favor  of  this  bill  will  dem- 

the  concept  of  "justice  for 

t  eyond  language  barriers.  With 

implei|ientation  of  this  bill,  real  due 

quality  of  justice  will  emerge 


sole  beneficiary. 
Chsirman, 


h 


,  I  just  want  to  add  one 
Ipanish :  "Amo  la  democracia  y 
pue^rriqueno  me  siento  orgulloso 
ciufladano  americano." 

Members  do  not  understand 
but  they  mean.  "I  love  de- 
Lnd  as  a  Puerto  Rican  I  am 
jelng  an  American  citizen." 


We  can  say  these  things  in  Spanish,  but 
we  feel  them  deeply  as  human  beings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  from  Puerto 
Rico  yielding.  I  think  he  has  made  an 
excellent  presentation  for  his  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Puerto  Rico  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding  to  me  again.  I  know  my 
colleague  is  an  advocate  of  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico,  and  I  support  that  also. 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  us,  when  Puerto 
Rico  becomes  a  State,  which  I  think  it 
eventually  wiU,  does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  this  process  should  continue? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  While  in  Puerto  Rico 
we  are  fully  committed  to  the  principle 
that  we  should  become  fully  proficient  in 
the  English  language,  which  is  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Nation,  and  we  are  also 
committed  to  the  principle  that  the 
teaching  of  English  from  the  first  grade 
on  in  public  schools  should  be  empha- 
sized, as  we  do — although  perhaps  not 
having  fully  trained  teachers  to  provide 
that  instruction,  I  say  it  ought  to  be 
a  change  we  hope  to  improve  upon — 
that  nevertheless  none  of  these  should 
mean  that  we  have  to  neglect  the  Spanish 
language,  which  is  our  mother  tongue, 
our  vernacular,  and  that  being  a  proud 
American  does  not  mean  that  one  has  to 
forget  one's  Hispanic  heritage. 
D  1210 

We  believe  that  we  can  be  Spanish - 
speaking  in  Puerto  Rico  and  have  Span- 
ish as  the  ofBcial  language  of  the  future 
State  of  Puerto  Rico  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  improving  our  proficiency 
in  EhgUsh,  which  is  the  language  of  our 
Nation.  But  I  think  that  we  can  be  just 
as  fully  devoted  to  the  principles  for 
which  this  great  Nation  stands  in  the 
Spanish  language  just  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish, because  those  principles  are  uni- 

V6I*S£L1 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  his  concluding  state- 
ment. We  have  many  Spanish-speaking 
people,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  in 
California,  Arizona,  Mexico,  Florida,  and 
Texas,  and  that  fact  in  no  way  takes 
away  from  their  strong  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism toward  this  country  and  their 
strong  feelings  of  devotion  to  America. 

The  only  reason  I  raised  my  question 
is,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  this 
process  is  slightly  different  from  what 
we  have  in  oiu"  regxilar  States  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  my  only  question  was  this: 
Once  Puerto  Rico  becomes  a  State — and 
I  think  that  is  in  the  not  too  distant 
future — does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
this  process  would  be  necessary  after 
Puerto  Rico  becomes  a  State? 

Mr.   CORRADA.  Mr.   Chairman,   my 


answer  to  that  question  is  that  I  do  not 
foresee  that  the  question  that  we  are 
discussing  here  should  relate  ultimately 
to  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

This  is  essentially  a  practical  question 
of  providing  and  dispensing  a  good  qual- 
ity of  justice  in  Puerto  Rico.  If.  imder  the 
circumstances,  the  language  situation 
that  exists  today  in  Puerto  Rico  should 
be  the  prevailing  circumstance  and  the 
situation  is  the  same  at  the  time  we  be- 
come a  State,  then  I  would  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  would  have  to  change  this 
legislation  if  it  were  to  be  enacted  today 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  response. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  Corrada)  for  assisting  the  sub- 
committee, and  on  behalf  of  the  subcom- 
mittee members  I  wish  to  thank  him  for 
providing  the  leadership  and  assistance 
that  he  has  given  to  us,  with  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  relation  to  the  Federal  courts,  and 
for  bringing  this  bill  forward.  The  gen- 
tleman should  be  commended  very  highly 
for  his  work  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
VOLKMER)  for  his  kind  words,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  echo  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer) 
and  compliment  him  on  his  statement 
thanking  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  for  his  great  assistance 
in  helping  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  before  I  start 
expressing  my  few  comments.  I  wish  to 
point  this  out:  As  I  understand  the  bill, 
on  i>age  5  of  the  legislation,  starting  at 
line  15  and  going  down  through  and  in- 
cluding line  19,  this  language  in  the  leg- 
islation deals  with  the  12 -year  period, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  12-year  period,  in 
terms  of  the  expiration  of  this  legislation, 
if  we  believe  that  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment an  additional  period  of  time  must 
be  given  as  to  the  question  of  Spanish 
being  spoken  in  the  Federal  courts,  I  be- 
lieve that  would  be  up  to  review  at  that 
particular  moment. 

In  direct  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  there  Is  a  12-year  period  writ- 
ten into  the  legislation,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  12-year  period  this  will  have  ex- 
pired. At  that  time  I  would  assume  that 
if  an  extension  is  needed,  if  more  than 
the  12-year  period  is  needed.  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  able  to  consider 
that,  and  if  we  want  to  add  some  addi- 
tional years,  we  would  do  that.  That  is 
our  option. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GARCIA.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  followed  this 
subject  with  great  interest. 

So  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  because  there  is  a  12-year  sunset 
provision  in  the  bill,  should  Puerto  Rico 
become  a  State  in  that  time  frame  or 
immediately  after,  we  could  then  review 
the  law  to  see  if  in  fact  it  was  still  neces- 
sary at  that  time? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  believe  that  would  be 
correct,  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent 
point,  and  I  appreciate  his  further 
elaborating  on  the  point  that  I  was  dis- 
cussing with  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  the  only  person  of 
Puerto  Rican  ancestry  with  a  vote  in 
this  body  and  as  one  who  was  bom  and 
raised  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Like  so 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  I  have  a 
foreign  ancestry;  but  we  are  all  foreign- 
ers, and  that  is  what  makes  this  country 
as  great  as  it  is.  We  have  had  the  ability 
to  accept  the  new  "kid  on  the  block"  in 
generation  after  generation,  and  our 
coimtry  has  grown  stronger  and  better 
for  it. 

In  terms  of  the  question  of  Spanish 
being  spoken  in  the  Federal  courts,  I 
think  that  goes  along  with  many  of  the 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  point  that  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as  it 
dealt  with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
there  are  interpreters  who  have  to  come 
into  the  courts  and  help.  I  believe  that 
if  we  are  going  to  administer  ji;istice, 
justice  has  to  be  administered  to  the 
person  and  to  the  defendant  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  or  she  understands  clearly 
so  that  there  be  no  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
to  the  words  that  have  been  spoken  by 
others  about  this  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  in  terms  of  their  work  as 
it  applied  to  this  legislation. 

This  is  very  important  legislation. 
With  the  transient  nature  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community,  whether  it  be  here 
in  the  city  of  New  York  or  .in  the  North- 
east or  in  Chicago  as  it  pertains  to 
Puerto  Rico,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Puerto  Rican  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
presently  lives  in  what  we  call  the  con- 
tinental United  States  who  does  not  have 
a  feeling  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  day  does 
not  pass  when  I  do  not  think  about 
Puerto  Rico.  I  think  that  is  the  nature 
of  our  love  for  the  island. 

So  based  upon  that  and  based  upon 
the  fact  that  over  the  next  several  years 
there  probably  will  be  a  vote  taken  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
decide  its  future  status  and  destiny,  I 
think  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  at 
that  particular  moment  will  voice  their 


opinion  loud  and  clearly.  There  is  not  a 
Puerto  Rican  alive  who  does  not  have 
a  political  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  one 
step  further  and  say  that  when  we  think 
of  the  free  world  and  remember  that  87 
percent  of  the  people  in  Puerto  Rico  who 
are  eUgible  to  vote  participate  in  the 
electoral  process,  I  believe  that  is  a 
credit  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
that  ancestry. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
language  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Judiciary  Subcommittee 
chairman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards),  for  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  fioor.  I  also  commend  the  delegate 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada)  for  his 
impressive  remarks  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant measure  to  assure  that  justice 
reigns  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  the  juries  of  that  court, 
many  of  whom  are  denied  that  oppor- 
tunity now  because  of  the  language 
difficulties. 

This  legislation,  H.R.  5563,  offers  a 
resolution  to  the  unique  problem  con- 
fronting the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  currently  the  only  Federal 
court  sitting  in  a  jurisdiction  where  the 
mother  tongue  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  Spanish.  Pres- 
ent law  requires  that  all  judicial  plead- 
ings and  proceedings  in  Federal  courts 
be  conducted  in  the  English  language, 
and  that  all  jurors  must  be  competent 
in  spoken  and  written  English. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  language  in  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions,  as  follows: 

When  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
requests  the  conduct  of  the  case  in  the 
Spanish  language; 

When  all  parties  in  a  civil  case  agree 
to  so  proceed;  and 

When  the  court  orders  the  conduct  of 
the  proceediners  to  be  in  the  Spanish 
language  in  the  interest  of  the  effective 
pursuit  of  justice. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  individuals 
who  can  speak,  read,  write,  and  under- 
stand Spanish  to  quahfy  for  considera- 
tion for  jury  service  regardless  of  their 
competence  in  Enghsh. 

Additional  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
allow  the  Judicitd  Council  of  the  First 
Circuit  to  waive  the  requirement  to  per- 
mit Spanish  if  the  chief  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Puerto  Rico  determines 
that  the  filing  of  a  substantial  number 
of  cases  arising  from  the  same  or  related 
occurrences  would  prevent  the  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  such  cases;  would 
direct  the  court  to  pay  any  translation 
costs  attributable  to  the  implementation 


of  this  legislation;  and  would  provide  a 
12-year  sunset  provision. 

"This  legislaticm  is  not  only  appropriate, 
but  it  is  in  fact  necessary  to  the  effective 
and  just  proceedings  of  the  VS.  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  75  percent  of  the  criminal 
defendants  who  ccxne  before  this  court 
are  not  competent  in  English,  neces- 
sitating the  services  of  court  interpreters, 
thereby  prcdonging  the  length  of  trial 
proceedings  from  30  to  58  percent.  More- 
over, many  Puerto  Ricans  are  automati- 
cally excluded  from  consideration  for 
jury  service  because  they  do  not  possess 
the  requisite  competence  in  the  TJ^ie"*^ 
language. 

Spanish  has  historically  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  dominant  language 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  interest  of  due  process 
and  the  effective  administration  of  jus- 
tice, to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion, I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
both  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  (£ir.  Corrada)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Edwards), 
should  be  commended.  This  is  excellent 
legislation.  It  is  needed  if  justice  is 
going  to  be  administered  to  sJl  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  commend  both  gentlemen  for 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman)  . 

BECOGNmON  OF  FOBlfXR  REFSXSKMTATIVK 
H.  K.  006S 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  note  the  presence  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  for  the 
first  time  in  6  years  since  he  retired  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  along  with 
his  two  grandsons,  of  the  inimicable 
"watchdog"  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, our  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
former  Congressman  from  Iowa,  H.  R. 
Gross.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  all 
welcome  him  back. 

[Applause.] 

D  1220 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  the  delegate  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  Corrada)  has  been  singularly 
persuasive  on  this  issue.  He  certainly 
made  a  beUever  out  of  me,  and  I  com- 
mend him,  as  well  as  the  chairman,  for 
their  excellent  work. 

•  Mr.  RODmo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5563,  legislation  which 
will  allow  a  Spanish  language  option, 
under  specified  conditions,  for  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  changes  proposed  by  H.R.  5563 
are  in  recognition  of  the  unique  circum- 
stances which  exist  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  District  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico.  According  to  1970  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  statistics.  57.3  percent  of  all 
Puerto  Ricans  over  the  age  of  10  years 
old  did  not  speak  English.  Similarly. 
59.2  percent  of  the  women  and  75.2  per- 
cent of  those  over  60  were  non-English- 
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Federal  District  Court  in  Puerto 
was  established  under  the 
of  1900,  has  always  regard- 
is  a  foreign  language.  While 
ackno^i  ledged  by  the  people  of  the 
efilth  that  English  is  and  will 
be  an  important  factor  in 
of   their  life,   Spanish  is 
tongue  and  will  continue 
principal  vehicle  of  commimi- 
rc. 
neil  her  fair  nor  just  that  the 
Puerto  Rico  are  required  to 
language  to  gain  access  to 
:?ederal  court.  H.R.  5563  is  a 
improvement  in  the  justice 
)ur  fellow  citizens  in  Puerto 
urge  its  passage   by  this 

McCIjORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
Congress  I  had  the  privilege 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
Constitutional  Rights  when 
this   legislation.   At 
t  was  intertwined  with  the 
Act  passed  by  the 
315*  and  through  which  in- 
ere  set  up  around  the  coun- 
jrincipally  with  criminal  de- 
do  not  speak  the  English 
IJiThen  it  reached  the  House, 
did  not  have  time  to 
question  of  Spanish  in  the 
courts  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Jill  was  introduced,  however, 
ve  have   attempted   to   ad- 
pecific  issue —  as  it  impacts 
and  solely  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Congress,  the  bill  has  pro- 
rapidly  and  I  am  pleased  to 
continued  progress  through 
:  believe  it  to  be  a  necessary 
having  a  peculiar  applica- 
Rico,  and  through  which 
people  can  evidence  their 
for  another  culture  which  is 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
distinct. 
(  osponsor  of  H.R.  13950,  the 
introduced  at  the  conclu- 
I  5th  Congress  and  I  am  proud 
of  H.R.  5563  in  this 
urge  its  passage.* 
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personnel  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  are,  primarily,  Spanish 
speaking,  and  secondarily,  English 
speaking.  Most  defendants,  parties,  and 
witnesses,  especially  in  criminal  cases, 
are  either  primarily  or  solely  Spanish 
speaking.  It  is  estimated  that  75  percent 
of  the  criminal  defendants  are  not  com- 
petent in  English  and,  therefore,  require 
court  interpreters.  This  often  results  in 
longer  trials  than  would  be  necessary  if 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  one 
language. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sive use  of  Spanish  in  the  District  Court 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  under  active 
consideration  since  the  95th  Congress. 
H.R.  5563  is  the  product  of  that  con- 
sideration. It  allows  the  use  of  Spanish  in 
initial  pleadings  when  requested  by  crim- 
inal defendant  when  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  in  civil  case  or  when  the  court  de- 
termines that  it  should  be  used  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice.  When  Spanish  is  used 
in  a  proceeding,  it  waives  the  English 
language  requirement  for  Federal  jurors. 
However,  aU  appelate  documents  still  are 
required  to  t^e  in  English  imless  the  First 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  directs  other- 
wise. 

The  bill  grants  broad  local  rulemaking 
authority  to  the  District  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  imrlement  its  provisions.  It  con- 
tains a  mechanism  for  the  waiver  of  the 
Spanish  language  requirement  if  neces- 
sary for  the  expeditious  consideration  of 
complicated  litigation  or  a  series  of  cases 
arising  from  the  same  occurance. 

As  a  representative  of  a  congressional 
district  with  a  large  Spanish-speaking 
population  and  as  a  bilingual  speaker 
myself,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  com- 
munication problems  of  persons  whose 
native  language  is  not  English.  Our  col- 
league, the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  that — 

57.3  percent  of  all  Puerto  Rlcans  over  the 
age  of  10  years  old  did  not  speak  English 
and  that  59.2  percent  of  the  women  and 
75.2  percent  of  those  over  60  spoke  no 
English. 

Spanish  has  remained  the  primary 
language  of  Puerto  Rico  despite  its 
Commonwealth  status  with  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  would  remove  the 
language  barrier  faced  by  not  only  de- 
fendants and  witnesses  but  also  court 
personnel.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  supporters  of  this  bill  that  it 
will  enhance  due  process  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  for  those  individuals 
who  must  rely  upon  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico  to  dispense  justice. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.* 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  reported 


bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  5663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  last  sentence  of  section 
42  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Relations  Act  (48  U.S.C. 
864) ,  diiring  the  period  that  begins  on  the 
day  this  section  takes  effect  as  provided  un- 
der section  3  of  this  Act  and  ends  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Initial  pleadings  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  filed  In  either  the  Spanish  or  the 
English  language  and  all  further  pleadings 
and  proceedings  shall  be  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, unless — 

(1)  except  to  the  extent  that  a  waiver 
has  been  granted  under  this  section,  the  de- 
fendant In  a  criminal  case  requests  such 
pleadings  and  proceedings  be  conducted  In 
the  Spanish  language; 

(2)  except  to  the  extent  that  a  waiver  has 
been  granted  under  this  section,  all  parties 
in  a  civil  case  agree  that  such  pleadings  and 
proceedings  be  conducted  in  the  Spanish 
language:  or 

(3)  the  court.  In  the  interest  of  Justice, 
orders  that  any  further  pleadings  or  pro- 
ceedings, or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  the  Spanish  language. 

The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico  shall  provide  for  notice 
to  defendants  in  criminal  cases  and  all  par- 
ties in  civil  cases  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  pleadings  and  proceedings  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Spanish  language.  Each  writ- 
ten order  and  decision  of  the  court  shall  be 
in  the  language  used  in  the  trial  or  proceed- 
ing to  which  such  order  or  decision  relates. 
The  court  may  direct  that  any  order  or  de- 
cision of  the  court  be  translated  Into  either 
the  English  or  the  Spanish  language.  If  an 
appeal  Is  taken  of  a  trial  or  proceeding  con- 
ducted In  whole  or  part  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, the  record  or  necessary  portions  of  It, 
shall  be  translated  into  the  English  language, 
unless  the  appellate  court  directs  otherwise. 
The  cost  of  such  translation  shall  be  paid 
by  the  district  court.  All  appellate  documents 
shall  be  In  the  English  language,  unless  the 
appellate  court  directs  otherwise.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puer- 
to Rico  may  adopt  such  local  rules  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  law  governing  the  language 
used  in  court  matters.  The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  may 
adopt  such  local  rules  as  the  court  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
law  governing  the  language  used  in  court 
matters  coming  before  such  Court  of  Appeals 
from  Puerto  Rico.  The  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico  is  authorized  to  apply  to  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  First  Circuit  for  a 
waiver  of  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  this  section  that  pleadings  and  pro- 
ceedings in  certain  cases  In  such  court  be 
conducted  In  the  Spanish  language.  If  such 
Chief  Judge  determines  that  the  filing  of  a 
substantial  number  of  cases  arising  from  the 
same  or  related  occurrences  or  the  existence 
of  a  large  multldefendant  case  woxUd  render 
such  District  Court  unable  to  try  such  cases 
expeditiously  unless  the  requirement  Is  so 
waived.  Such  Judicial  Council  Is  authorized 
to  grant  the  application  for  a  waiver,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  sixty  days,  If  such 
Judicial  Council  concurs  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
and  further  finds  that  the  resources  of  the 
District  Court  are  being  efficiently  used  and 
that  sufficient  assistance  to  remedy  the  disa- 
bility of  such  court  is  not  available  from 
other  Federal  courts.  Sequential  thirty-day 
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extensions  of  an  original  waiver  may  be 
granted  each  time  the  Judicial  Council  finds, 
upon  application,  that  the  factual  basis  for 
the  original  waiver  application  continues  to 
exist. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  sections  1865 
(b)  and  lS69(b)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  during  the  period  that  begins  on 
the  day  this  subsection  takes  effect  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3  of  this  Act  and  ends 
twelve  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  be  disqualified 
for  service  on  a  Federal  grand  Jury  sum- 
moned in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
solely  because  such  person  Is  unable  to  speak, 
read,  write,  and  understand  the  English 
language  if  such  person  is  able  to  speak,  read, 
write,  and  understand  the  language  in  which 
the  proceeding  for  which  such  Juror  is  called 
Is  to  be  conducted.  The  attorney  for  the 
Government  shall  determine  whether  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  so  summoned  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  English  or  In  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. If  a  Federal  grand  Jury  proceeding  Is 
translated,  the  Government  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  translation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  1865 (b)  and 
1869(h)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
during  the  period  that  begins  on  the  day 
this  subsection  takes  effect  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  this  Act  and  ends  twelve  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
no  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  service  on 
a  Federal  petit  Jury  stimmoned  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  solely  because 
such  person  is  unable  to  speak,  read,  write, 
and  understand  the  English  language  if  such 
person  is  able  to  speak,  read,  write,  and  un- 
derstand the  language  In  which  the  trial  or 
proceeding  for  which  such  Juror  Is  called  is 
to  be  conducted. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  first  section  and 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  by  order 
from  time  to  time  provide  for  the  phase-In 
of  portions  of  the  first  section  and  section  2 
of  this  Act  before  the  effective  date  provided 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall,  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  in  every  succeeding 
ninety-day  period  thereafter  until  the  effec- 
tive date  provided  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  made  toward  Implementation  of  this 
Act.  At  the  end  of  every  third  year  during 
the  period  In  which  the  Spanish  language 
may  be  used  in  certain  pleadings  and  pro- 
ceedings In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  under  this 
Act,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  shaU  report  to  Congress  on  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  authority  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  to 
adopt  local  rules  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (H.R.  5563)  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
certain  judicial  pleadings  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  be  conducted  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  625,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  that  certain  judicial 
pleadings  and  proceedings  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Spanish  language,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  bill.  H.R.  5563. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3824, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOUSING 
FINANCE  AGENCY  REVENUE 
BONDS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bi'l  (H.R. 
3824)  to  amend  the  District  of  Coltmibia 
Self -Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  to  authorize  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  delegate 
its  authority  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for 
undertakings  in  the  area  of  housing  to 
any  housing  finance  agency  established 
by  it  and  to  provide  that  payments  of 
such  bonds  may  be  made  without  further 
approval. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

<For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March 
18,  1980.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums)  will  be  recog- 


nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinmey)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Dellums)  . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  us,  for  considera- 
tion, at  this  time,  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  3824,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
(Home  Rule  Act) : 

First,  to  authorize  the  Coimcil  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  delegate  its  au- 
thority to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  imder- 
takings  in  the  area  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons  to  any 
housing  finance  agency  established  by 
it;  and  second,  to  provide  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  such  bonds,  the  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  on  such  bonds,  and  the 
pledging  (rf  certain  security  interests  may 
be  made  without  further  congressional 
approval. 

The  conference  compromise  resolves 
two  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment: 

First,  the  House  amended  the  original 
bill  to  limit  the  undertakings  in  the 
area  of  housing,  which  the  newly-created 
EWstrict  of  Columbia  Housing  Finance 
Agency  (HFA)  would  be  permitted  to 
finance  through  the  issuance  of  revenue 
bonds,  to  undertakings  in  the  area  of 
low-  and  moderate- income  housing. 

The  Senate  f  amendment  No.  1)  deleted 
the  limitation  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  since  it  felt  that  the 
House  language  cotild  make  it  impossible 
to  undertake  any  kind  of  mixed-income 
housing  project  which  included  units  for 
middle-income  persons,  even  if  such  a 
project  would  disproportionately  benefit 
low-  and  moderate-income  persons  and 
would  represent  the  most  feasible  way  to 
do  so. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  a  proposal,  by  the  District,  to 
add  the  word  "primarily"  to  the  phrase 
"low-  and  moderate-income  housing." 
The  conference  agreement  thereby  limits 
the  undertakings  which  the  Housing  Pi- 
nance  Agency  may  finance  to  undertak- 
ing in  the  area  of  "primarily  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing."  Further  pro- 
vision is  made  reouiring  the  Council  to 
define  what  imdertakings  in  the  area  of 
housing  shall  constitute  imdertakings  in 
the  area  of  "primarily  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing."  The  Congress  has 
been  assured  by  the  Council  and  Mayor 
that  the  required  definition  will  meet 
the  public  purpose  intent  of  this  legis- 
laticm.  Based  on  this  assurance,  the  con- 
ferees provided  for  Council  definition,  in 
deference  to  the  District's  charter  of 
home  rule.  We  anticipate  that  with  the 
definition  supolied  by  the  Council,  there 
will  be  no  ambiguity  to  affect  the  market- 
abilitv  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Housing 
Finance  Agency. 

Second,  the  House-passed  bill  ex«npts 
from  the  congressional  appropriation 
process  the  expenditure  of  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  and  the 
payment  (as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest) on  such  bonds. 
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for  imdertakings  in  the  area  of  primarily 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

The  District  of  Columbia  faces  a 
critical  shortage  of  decent  and  reason- 
ably priced  housing.  H.R.  3824  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  effort  to  ease  this  problem  by 
assisting  the  District  in  acquiring  great- 
er flexibility  in  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  its  low-  and  moderate-income 
citizens.  A  housing  finance  agency  would 
not  by  itself  provide  a  complete  solution 
to  the  shortage  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  but  it  is  an  important 
means  by  which  the  local  government 
can  attract  resources  from  the  private 
sector  for  use  in  financing  needed  growth 
in  the  housing  industry. 

Available  decent,  safe,  and  affordable 
housing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
at  an  alltime  low.  A  housing  finance 
agency,  with  the  ability  to  offer  bonds, 
can  generate  a  large  pool  of  low -cost 
loan  money  to  be  used  to  finance  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing,  thereby 
reducing  some  of  the  presstire  in  the  local 
housing  market. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  3824. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DKTiTrUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DIRECTING  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R. 
3824.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY  REV- 
ENUE BONDS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  313) 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
H.R.  3824,  to  amend  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  authorize 
the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  delegate  its  authority  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  for  undertakings  in  the  area  of 
housing  to  any  housing  agency  estab- 
lished by  it  and  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments of  such  bonds  may  be  made  with- 
out further  approval,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stttdds)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  313 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (H.R.  3824) ,  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  SeU-Government  and 
Oovernmental  Reorganization  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Council  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia to  delegate  Its  authority  to  Issue  rev- 
enue bonds  for  undertakings  In  the  area  of 
housing  to  any  housing  agency  established 
by  It  and  to  provide  that  pajmients  of  such 


bonds  may  be  made  without  further  ap- 
proval, the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

On  page  2,  lines  6,  13,  and  14.  of  the 
House  engrossed  bUl,  strike  out  "section" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection". 

On  page  2,  Une  12,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "preceding  sentence"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph". 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
current resolution  is  to  correct  a  mani- 
fest technical  error  in  H.R.  3824. 

I  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced, 
that  Mr.  McGovern  be  a  conferee  on  the 
bUl  (S.  662)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund,  vice  Mr.  Church,  resigned. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6464,  EXCHANGE  OF  PROP- 
ERTY BETWEEN  MICHIGAN  ARMY 
MISSILE  PLANT  AND  MICHIGAN 
JOB  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  628  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  628 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commltee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6464)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job  Development 
Authority  the  lands  and  improvements  com- 
prising the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  in 
Sterling  Heights,  Macomb  County,  Michi- 
gan, in  return  for  two  new  office  buildings 
at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  Warren,  Michigan, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bUl  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendmeni.s  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 


out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauhan),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  628  is 
a  simple,  straightforward  open  rule.  It 
provides  1  hour  of  general  debate  divided 
in  the  usual  fashion,  and  one  motion  to 
recommit.  This  resolution  provides  for  no 
waivers  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  rule  would  make  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6464,  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Armv  to  con- 
vey to  the  Michigan  Job  Development 
Authority  the  Michigan  Army  Missile 
Plant  in  Sterling  Heights,  Mich ,  in  re- 
turn for  two  new  oflBce  buildings  to  be 
constructed  by  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
specification  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal  in 
Warren,  Mich.  The  Lance  missile  pro- 
gram, which  is  in  current  production  at 
the  plant,  is  scheduled  to  terminate  in 
October.  The  remaining  activities  at  the 
plant  will  require  administrative  space 
for  2,300  employees  but  no  manufactur- 
ing space. 

There  appears  to  be  no  issue  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  rule  as  drafted. 
But  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  timeliness  of  the  rule.  The  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  expedite  the  prop- 
erty transfer  procedure,  an  important 
factor  in  negotiations  to  bring  a  Volks- 
wagen manufacturing  facility  creating 
5,000  jobs  to  Michigan. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  heard  per- 
suasive testimony  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion from  distinguished  members  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  yesterday.  But  com- 
pelling testimony  on  the  other  side  of 
the  argument  was  also  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee from  distinguished  members  of 
the  Ohio  delegation,  who  are  outraged  at 
legislation  which  would  circumvent 
traditional  disposal  procedures  for  such 
a  transfer  of  real  property.  They  believe 
this  would  constitute  Federal  interven- 
tion favoring  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
they  strongly  opposed  granting  a  rule  at 
this  time. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  ordered  this 
rule  reported  by  a  narrow  vote  of  6  to  5. 
The  committee's  decision  was  that  this 
contentious  matter  should  be  brought  to 
the  House  for  debate.  Thus  I  leave  the 
determination  on  this  difficult  question 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend"  from  Ohio, 
who  may  be  able  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
merits  of  this  rule  and  the  ramifications 
of  the  legislation  it  makes  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Batjman)  .  who  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
us  on  the  merits  of  the  rule  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  legislation  that  it  makes  In 
order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta) . 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  1-hour  open  rule 
came  within  one  vote  of  being  defeated 
in  the  Rules  C(»nmittee.  It  squeaked 
through  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5. 

A  number  of  the  Members  who  testi- 
fled  in  the  Rules  Committee  argued  that 
no  rule  should  have  been  reported  at  aU. 
How  could  such  a  simple  rule  generate 
such  strong  exposition?  The  problem  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  bill,  H.R.  6464  which  is 
made  in  order  by  this  rule. 

H.R.  6464  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job 
Development  Authority,  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant  in  return  for  two 
new  ofBce  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  five  Members  who 
testified  in  opposition  to  this  bill  in  the 
Rules  Committee  raised  a  number  of  ob- 
jections. First,  they  objected  that  the  bill 
violates  the  usual  property  disposal  pro- 
cedures of  the  Army  and  second,  that 
the  plant  being  transferred  is  an  asset 
to  the  Army  and  should  be  retained. 

Their  final  objection  was  that  this  bill 
constitutes  bad  precedent  because  it  is 
special  interest  legislation  in  the  critical 
area  of  Federal  property  transfer.  They 
particularly  pointed  out  that  this  propo- 
sal amounts  to  favoritism  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

According  to  testimony  obtained  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  Michigan  is  in  compe- 
tition with  other  areas  of  the  country 
for  a  new  Volkswagen  plant.  The  missile 
plant  being  transferred  by  this  bill  to  a 
public  corporation  held  by  the  State  of 
Michigan,  will  apparently  give  the  State 
of  Michigan  an  unfair  advantage  over 
other  States  who  are  competing  for  the 
same  new  Volkswagen  production  fa- 
cility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  certainly  in 
favor  of  competition,  but  it  should  be  fair 
competition  and  this  bill  will  not  result 
in  fair  competition. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  . 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
H.R.  6464  came  up  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  vote  was  extremely  close — 
6  for  the  rule  and  5  against.  Almost  one- 
half  the  Members  present  opposed  the 
granting  of  an  open  rule.  Why? 

Let  me  just  state  why  the  northeast 
Ohio  congressional  delegation  opposes 
H.R.  6464.  We  believe  that  this  bill  is 
shortsighted,  special  interest  legislation 
that  deserves  to  be  denied  a  rule.  Our 
opposition  rests  upon  three  major 
points: 

First.  The  bill  violates  longstanding 
legal  procedures  for  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment property; 

Second.  The  bUl  results  in  the  loss  to 
our  national  defense  capability  of  an  im- 
portant strategic  plant  that  has  yet  to  be 
determined  to  be  excess  to  Department  of 
Defense  needs;  and 

Third.  The  bill  sets  a  bad  precedent 
and  encourages  other  special  interest 
legislation  in  the  area  of  Federal  prop- 
erty transfer. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 


clear  the  air  a  bit  regarding  this  btlL  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  northeast  Ohio  re- 
gion and  the  State  of  Michigan  have 
been  in  close  competition  in  order  to 
have  the  Volkswagen  company  place 
an  automobile  production  facility  in 
their  respective  regions.  Thus  far  the 
competition  has  been  intense  but  fair. 
However,  passage  of  H.R.  6464  would 
enable  the  State  of  ACchlgan  to  offer 
Volkswagen  a  facility  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  them  and  at 
bargain  prices.  This  would  be  dcme  with- 
out granting  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  evaluate  properly 
and  comprehensively  the  strategic  and 
economic  value  of  the  plant.  I  might  add. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  that  there  is 
not  one  iota  of  testimony  or  documenta- 
tion that  legally  binds  the  Volkswagen 
company  to  fulfill  their  responsibiUty  to 
start  a  production  facility  at  Sterling 
Heights.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  favoring  one  region  of  the 
country  over  another  in  the  disposition 
Government  property.  I  want  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  I  would  oppose  this 
legislation,  on  the  principles  outlined 
above,  even  if  the  northeast  Ohio  area 
was  not  involved. 

On  our  first  point,  the  correct  pro- 
cedure for  the  disposal  of  (government 
property  is  set  out  in  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1949.  The  exchange  or 
disposal  is  normally  included  in  the 
military  constructiCMi  authorization  biU. 
If  the  property  was  no  longer  needed  by 
the  present  user,  it  would  then  be 
screened  comprehensively  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  further  DOD  requirements.  If 
not.  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion would  then  evaluate  the  site  to 
ascertain  whether  a  further  Federal 
need  for  the  facility  existed.  These  steps 
while  often  time  consuming,  are  designed 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
(jovemment  and  the  taxpayer.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  these  procedures  have 
not  been  followed  in  the  case  of  HJl. 
6464. 

This  bill  provides  for  no  screening  of 
Department  of  Defense  requirements  for 
the  facility.  In  fact,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  not  issued  a  cwnprehensive 
report  on  this  facility.  The  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  testify,  nor  did  OMB 
or  GSA.  Only  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  testified  before  the  committee, 
but  not  on  the  defense  or  defense  pro- 
duction requirements  of  the  facility.  The 
CJeneral  Services  Administration  has  not 
been  called  in  to  determine  whether 
t^ere  are  any  other  Federal  require- 
ments for  this  Isirge  structure.  Neither 
the  GSA  nor  the  OfiBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  had  the  oi;4>ortunity  to 
testify  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  GSA  did  send  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee outlining  its  opposition  to  H Jl. 
6464,  calling  this  bill  "an  exchange 
designed  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  •  •  •  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  entire  GSA 
letter  for  the  record.  While  we  all  wish 
the  State  of  Michigan  well,  is  this  the 
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some  who  would   quarrel 
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the  State  of  Michigan  over  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  has  been  no  inde- 
pendent U.S.  Government  aooraisal  of 
this  facility.  Yet  H.R.  6464  would  trans- 
fer the  facility  to  the  State  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  a^-pra'sal.  Ts  it  risht  to 
rely  only  on  appraisals  done  by  the  Army 
and  by  the  Stiate  of  Michigan  both  of 
which  have  an  intense  interest  in  the 
transaction?  Their  appraisals  say  the  fa- 
ciUty  is  worth  $14  to  $18  million,  yet  the 
Army  testified  it  is  worth  $50  million. 

If  this  legislation  passes,  what  is  to 
prevent  any  legislator  from  using  this 
tactic  to  bypass  the  Federal  Property  Act 
for  Government  property  in  his  or  her 
own  district?  What  is  the  legal  guaran- 
tee that  the  Volkswagen  company  will 
not  change  their  plans  even  if  this  fa- 
cihty  is  offered  to  them?  We  have  no 
answers  to  these  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  respectfully  ask  this  committee  to 
deny  a  rule  on  this  bill  until  the  proper 
studies  and  audits  are  done  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  realize  that  this  is 
April  Pool's  Day,  but  let  us  not  allow  a 
foreign  corporation  to  make  fools  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

n  1250 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislsma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAELAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  «Mr.  Mottl)  . 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule  granting  consideration  of  H.R. 
6464.  This  rule  was  reported  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  by  a  6-to-5  vote  yester- 
day, and  it  is  indicative  of  the  contro- 
versial nature  of  the  bill. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  rale 
should  be  defeated.  The  bill,  H.R.  6464, 
bypasses  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministration Services  Act,  which  states 
the  need  for  eCBcient  management  by 
Government  and  responsible  control  by 
Congress  of  Federal  property. 

It  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
allow  this  transfer  of  property  without 
it  going  through  the  proper  procedures. 
FHirthermore,  the  GSA  is  opposed  to  the 
exchange  of  the  missile  plant,  and 
neither  GSA  or  DOD  has  done  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  property. 

The  bill  treats  the  missile  plant  as  if  it 
were  excess  property,  when  in  fact  it  is 
not.  With  the  current  international 
crisis,  how  can  we  seriously  consider  get- 
ting rid  of  a  valuable  production  faciUty 
such  as  the  Michigan  Missile  Plant. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
points  raised.  Until  all  the  facts  are  in, 
this  bill  does  not  deserve  to  be  considered 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  has  yet  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  bill  and  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  the  House  to  pass  a  bill  without 
appropriate  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  . 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  arguments 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar).  I  think  we  are  establishing  a 


very  dangerous  precedent  here.  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  cite  to  the  House 
some  of  the  same  language  I  c  ted  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yesterday  which  I 
think  very  pointedly  shows  what  we  are 
about  to  engage  in  here. 

In  the  report  which  accompanies  the 
bill  now  on  the  floor  at  page  2  under 
"Basis  for  the  Legislation"  it  reads  as 
follows: 

In  agreeing  to  authorize  this  unique  ex- 
change, the  Committee  emphasizes  that 
H.R.  6464  Is  not  Intended  to  establish  any 
precedent  for  this  type  of  legislation.  The 
Committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  need  to 
maintain  the  established  procedures  which 
have  been  developed  for  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  such  matters. 
It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  to 
establish  a  precedent  for  circumventing  the 
procedures.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  in  this  instance  H.B.  6464  would 
not  diminish  the  standards  imposed  by  the 
established  procedures  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

They  then  go  forward  to  set  forth  the 
reasons. 

Acknowledged  here  is  that  we  are 
estabUshing  precedents  in  the  House. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar),  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  a  letter  dated 
March  20,  1980,  he  says  this: 

It  is  acknowledged  that  H.R.  6464  is  an 
unconventional  approach.  Review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances Involved  indicates  that  such  an 
approach  must  be  utilized  In  this  Instance 
because  the  plant  is  not  technically  excess 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  apparent  we 
are  about  to  indulge  in  unprecedented 
action  as  it  relates  to  Congress  circum- 
venting its  own  laws  as  they  relate  to  the 
excessing  of  Federal  property.  It  seems  to 
rre  that  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  here  that  would 
warrant  this  kind  of  a  precedent  taking 
place  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
strongly  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  in  opposition  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues 
from  Ohio  have  covered  this  quite  well.  I 
would  simply  reiterate  two  points  that 
have  been  made  here  today.  That  this 
action  is  imprecedented  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  an  orderly  means  of  dis- 
posing of  surplus  Federal  property.  Any 
time  Federal  property  becomes  surplus 
and  it  needs  to  be  disposed  of  there  is 
a  procedure  in  the  present  law.  Normal- 
ly the  General  Services  Administiation 
handles  property  disposal. 

Legal  procedures  for  property  dispos- 
al are  there  for  a  reason  which  is  to  pro- 
tect all  of  the  taxpayers  of  these  United 
States.  This  real  estate  is  owned  by  all 
of  the  people  in  this  Nation  and  there- 
fore to  protect  the  taxpayers  in  the  dis- 
posing of  property  owned  by  all  of  them, 
we  have  these  procedures  in  the  law. 
Today,  what  is  being  proposed  is  to  cir- 
cumvent that  procedure,  to  shortcut  It, 
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and  there  are  not  adequate  safeguards 
in  this  legislation  in  my  judgment  to  in- 
sure that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  protected  in  making  sure  that 
they  get  full  value  for  the  property  in 
question. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  property  is  in  fact  surplus.  It  is 
presently  being  used  for  the  production 
of  Lance-I  missiles.  Apparently  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  at  the  present  time 
of  this  particular  weapons  system  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  the  future 
there  might  not  be  a  need  for  this  type 
of  weapon.  The  production  faciUties  lo- 
cated in  the  property  in  question  could 
be  very  vital  to  ttiis  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  take  more 
time  to  insure  that  we  consider  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
this  production  facility  and  secondly  to 
be  sure  that  the  procedures  outlined  in 
the  law  are  followed,  that  all  people 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  bid  on 
this  property  and  to  utilize  it  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  people  that  own  it; 
namely,  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  think 
we  should  defeat  the  rule  today  and  pro- 
vide time  to  insiare  that  this  property 
if  it  is  to  be  disposed  of,  be  done  in  an 
orderly  process  in  conformity  with  the 
law  and  that  we  are  guaranteed  there 
will  not  be  a  need  for  this  production 
facility  in  the  future  for  our  military 
security. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Nedzi). 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  to  pinch  myself  to 
determine  whether  we  are  talking  about 
the  bill  that  is  going  to  be  before  us  later 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  main  argument,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
which  the  delegation  of  northeast  Ohio 
was  putting  forth  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cedures. Obviously,  if  we  follow  the  pro- 
cedures, there  will  be  no  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  is  the  fact  that  the  property  is 
not  excess.  I  said  it  is  not  technically 
excess,  because  something  less  than  20 
percent  of  it  is  being  used  as  administra- 
tive space  at  the  present  time.  Without 
doing  something  with  those  people  who 
are  in  there,  there  is  no  way  to  declare 
their  property  excess.  The  problem  comes 
in  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  some 
$5  million  to  $6.5  million  annually  to  keep 
those  people  in  that  particular  facility. 
That  is  absolute  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  Federal  taxpayers'  money. 
It  is  not  just  Michigan  and  Ohio.  It  is  the 
entire  country  that  has  to  foot  that  kind 
of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  mitigate 
the  costs,  this  kind  of  arrangement  was 
worked  out  with  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hoping  to  defer  all 
of  these  arguments  to  a  time  when  we 
could  debate  the  subject  after  the  rule 
was  adopted.  However  I  will  go  as  far  as  I 
can  within  the  time  constraints  imposed 
upon  me  here. 


What  the  delegation  of  Ohio — I  hate  to 
put  it  in  terms  of  Ohio  against  Michigan; 
that  is  really  not  fair  because  they  have 
problems  in  Ohio  with  which  I  sym- 
pathize and  would  do  everything  in  the 
world  to  assist  in  solving,  but  really  that 
is  not  what  is  here  involved.  The  impres- 
sion has  been  created  that  somehow  this 
is  special  legislation.  Well,  it  is  not. 
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The  legislation  provides  for  a  fair- 
market  value.  That  is  the  basis  of  the 
bill — fair-market  value.  How  is  it  to  be 
ascertained?  It  is  to  be  ascertained  the 
same  way  GSA  ascertains  fair-market 
value.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  a  letter 
from  GSA  saying  that  it  is  normal  GSA 
practice  to  hire  appraisers  by  contract 
for  use  in  conducting  disposal  of  large 
pieces  of  either  Federal,  industrial,  or 
commercial  property. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done 
here.  A  contract  appraiser  has  been  ob- 
tained and  has  been  hired  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing  in  order  to  give  the  parties  in- 
volved a  fair  estimate  of  what  fair-mar- 
ket value  is.  So,  to  talk  about  this  as 
being  some  kind  of  favor  to  Michigan, 
and  preferring  Michigan  over  another 
part  of  the  country,  is  simply  not  true. 
It  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  put 
out  publications  such  as  this  dear  col- 
league which  says,  "Government  give- 
way."  There  is  no  such  animal. 

Fair-market  value  is  the  basis  of  the 
fact.  Now,  because  of  the  problem  of  the 
fact  that  the  facility  is  not  technically 
excess,  we  had  to  get  involved  with  some 
complicated  negotiations  with  the 
Army;  namely,  that  the  State  would 
construct  two  office  buildings  and  put 
them  bVz  miles  from  this  industrial 
plant,  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  so  that 
the  Army  is  going  to  have  all  of  its  fa- 
cihties  in  one  place,  saving  $5  to  $6 
million  a  year,  and  the  State  would  then 
get  a  plant  which  is  no  longer  useful  for 
military  industrial  purposes. 

I  might  say  that  when  we  talk  about 
following  procedures  and  clearing  with 
other  agencies  of  Government  in  order 
to  determine  whether  this  plant  is  found 
necessary  or  not,  this  has  been  done. 
The  same  procedure  was  used  by  the 
Army  last  December  to  determine 
whether  this  facility  has  any  use  for 
peacetime  or  future  mobilization,  as  is 
done  when  property  is  declared  excess. 
That  report  last  December  came  back 
negatively. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentlwnan. 
Let  me  say  that  DOD  and  GSA  have  had 
a  crack  at  this.  GSA  has  come  back  and 
indicated  that  if  we  consider  the  legis- 
lation, let  us  make  sure  that  there  are 
contract  appraisers.  That  has  been 
done.  They  had  one  other  recommenda- 
tion, that  a  provision  be  placed  in  the 
bill  to  assure  any  excess  profits  received 
by  the  State  as  a  result  of  pass-through 
sale  to  a  third  party  are  remitted  to  the 
Federal  Government. 


The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
agreed  to  include  that  provision  in  any 
contract,  so  that  GSA  objections  have  in 
fact  been  met  with  the  exception  of  au- 
thorizing them  to  conduct  the  deal. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  will  yield  if  I  have  any 
time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
in  the  report  that  it  says  the  Army  re- 
ports it  is  having  difficulty  leasing  the 
vacated  space.  What  evidence  is  pre- 
sented that  they  have  made  any  serious 
effort  to  lease  it? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  A  question  was  put  to 
General  Decker  in  the  hearings  as  to 
whether  a  portion  of  the  plant  could  be 
leased.  General  Decker  outlined  difficul- 
ties of  having  to  build  extra  entrances. 
The  only— I  should  not  say  only— but 
the  most  probable  use  that  could  be  put 
for  that  space  is  warehousing.  Because 
of  the  2,300  personnel  there,  there  were 
difficulties  in  getting  somebody  to  go  in 
and  operate  the  plant  as  a  full  indus- 
trial facility. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
fr(»n  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  regarding  the 
bill,  H.R.  6464,  which  would  authorize  an 
exchange  of  property  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Job 
Development  Authority,  a  public  corpo- 
ration of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

This  bill  would  allow  a  swap  of  prop- 
erty that  would  be  beneficial  to  botti  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  to  the 
State  of  Michigan.  For  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan is  agreeing  to  provide  two  new 
buildings  of  approximately  196,000 
square  feet  each  at  the  Detroit  arsenal, 
which  would  meet  Army  specifications. 
The  State  would  also  pay  all  relocation 
and  incidental  costs,  including  construc- 
tion supervision  and  management  fees. 
Michigan  is  further  agreeing  that  if  it 
should  realize  a  profit  from  the  resale  of 
the  missile  plant,  it  will  pay  that  profit 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

By  allowing  the  Army  to  exchange 
this  missile  plant,  the  Army  and  the  tax- 
payers would  save  approximately  $3.5- 
$5  million  annually  in  operating  costs. 
and  approximately  $800,000  per  year  in 
travel  expenses.  Further,  with  the  two 
new  buildings  that  will  be  provided  by 
the  State,  the  Army  would  gain  an  esti- 
mated $3  to  $11  miUion  in  faciUty  value. 

For  the  State,  while  it  will  not  realize 
any  profit  from  the  resale  of  the  missile 
plant,  it  will  see  an  easing  of  the  bleak 
unemployment  picture  with  the  creation 
of  about  5,000  jobs. 

Certainly  an  important  consideration 
for  all  of  us  is  the  impact  of  this  ex- 
change upon  our  defense  posture.  Our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  reports 
that  the  impact  will  be  nil.  With  the 
scheduled  completion  of  the  Lance  mis- 
sile program  in  October  1980.  the  plant 
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!  SPEAI5ER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 
6f  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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sale  to  a  third  party  are  remitted  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Further,  because 
we  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  like  so  many  of  our 
Eastern,  Northeastern,  and  Midwestern 
States,  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  use  a  nickle  of  Federal  money  in 
terms  of  this  particular  transaction. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says 
they  will  not. 

We  already  know — and  I  supported  the 
Chrysler  bill;  I  was  on  the  subconunitee 
that  supported  the  Chrysler  bill — that 
indeed  gives  the  Federal  Govenunent  a 
backup  in  the  loan-guarantee  program, 
but  we  know  the  Chrysler  bill  involves 
$150  million  of  pension  money  tied  up. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  question  of  the  ap- 
praiser obviously  is  critical,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman  that  all  of  us  are 
concerned  that  the  Federal  Government 
get  a  fair  shake  in  the  deal.  But,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  himself  has 
said 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  NEDZI  (continuing) .  To  facilitate 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  contracted  with  a  real  es- 
tate appraiser  to  appraise,  so  that  all 
of  these  objections  are  taken  care  of,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  existed. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  What  we  are  asking  for 
is  that  these  activities  be  done  before  a 
bill  is  passed  on.  This  is  unprecedented. 
It  is  also  unprecedented  for  any  State  to 
build  two  buildings,  and  certsunly  retain 
whatever  buildings  these  might  happen 
to  be  in  exchange  for  certain  property  is 
another  precedent. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  the 
way  we  want  to  dispose  of  Federal  prop- 
erty, if  we  want  to  take  the  Post  Offices 
and  Federal  court  buildings  and  decide 
we  have  a  better  use  for  them,  I  suggest 
that  if  a  Member  has  a  better  use  for 
them,  then  that  Member  should  intro- 
duce a  bill  in  this  House.  Then  we  can 
see  if  it  can  get  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  kind  of  spe- 
cial precedent  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require, 
and  for  the  relief  of  my  colleagues  I  wsmt 
to  assure  them  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  aU  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  dispute  that 
has  developed  over  the  rule  is  one  that 
vexed  us  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
better  than  2  hours  yesterday.  We 
heard  a  parade  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses that  left  us  thoroughly  confused, 


to  the  point  that  we  reported  this  com- 
pletely open  rule  by  only  a  margin  of 
1  vote.  The  vote  was  6  to  5.  The  vote 
was  tied,  and  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman  had  to  break  the  tie. 

I  think  this  whole  dispute  falls  imder 
the  category  of  the  commercial  line: 
"Volkswagen  does  it  again." 

In  this  case  they  have  divided  these 
two  great  sister  States  carved  out  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  so  many  years  ago. 
It  proves  that  it  is  not  only  a  bid  to  the 
Rose  Bowl  that  makes  Michigan  and 
Ohio  go  at  each  other  with  hanuner  and 
tongs.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  but  I 
would  recall  Lincoln's  admonishment  to 
the  erring  States  in  the  South  when  he 
said.  "We  must  not  be  enemies;  we  must 
be  friends." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  tried  to  spsu^  the  House  the 
job  of  referee,  but  it  appears  that  you 
will  all  have  to  face  that  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mottl)  there 
were — yeas  13,  nays  10. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  takein  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  333,  nays  52, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  175) 

YEAS— 333 

Abdnor 

Burgener 

Donnelly 

Addabtx) 

Burlison 

Doman 

Akaka 

Burton,  John 

Downey 

Albosta 

Butler 

Drlnan 

Alexander 

Byron 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Ambro 

Campbell 

Early 

Anderson, 

Carney 

Eckhardt 

Calif. 

Carr 

Edgar 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carter 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

Chappell 

Edwards,  Calif 

N.Dak. 

Cheney 

Edwards.  Okla. 

AnnuxLZlo 

Clay 

Emery 

Archer 

Cleveland 

EngUsh 

Ashley 

dinger 

Erdahl 

Atkinson 

Coelho 

Erienbom 

AuColn 

Coleman 

Ertel 

Bafalls 

Collins,  ni. 

Evans,  Del. 

BaUey 

Conable 

Evans,  Oa. 

Baldus 

Conte 

Pary 

Barnard 

Conyers 

PasceU 

Barnes 

Corcoran 

Fazio 

Beard,  R.I. 

Corman 

Perraro 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cotter 

Flndley 

BedeU 

Ooughlln 

Pish 

Benjamin 

Courter 

Fisher 

Bennett 

Crane,  Daniel 

Flippo 

Bereuter 

D'Amours 

FlOPlO 

BevlU 

Daniel,  On,n 

Foley 

Blaggl 

Daniel,  H.  W. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Blanchard 

Danielson 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Boggs 

Daschle 

Forsythe 

Boland 

Davis.  Mich. 

Fountain 

BoUlng 

de  la  Garza 

Fowler 

Boner 

Deckard 

Frost 

Bonlor 

Dellums 

Puqua 

Bo  wen 

Derrick 

Garcia 

Brademas 

Derwinskl 

Gaydos 

Breaux 

Dickinson 

Gephardt 

Brlnkley 

Dicks 

Giaimo 

Brodbead 

Diggs 

Gibbons 

Brooks 

Dlngell 

Gilman 

Broomfleld 

Dixon 

Glngrlcb 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dodd 

Oinn 

Ollckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Gudger 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Tex. 

HamUton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 
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Wilson.  Tex. 

Young.  Alaska 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Guarini  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Bini:;ham  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  ISi.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  PblUp  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs. 
Penwlck. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  MoClory. 

Mr.  BeUenson  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnois. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Sebelius. 

Mr.  Plthlan  -with  Mr.  A^ln. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Honker. 

Mr.  Rahall  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Cavanaiigh. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  LUKEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WHITE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  taUe. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  6846.  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OP 
JUSTICE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1981 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  C<Hn- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  have  until  mid- 
night Tuesday,  April  1,  1980,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6846) ,  providing 
authorization  for  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PROPERTY  BE- 
TWEEN MICHIGAN  ARMY  MISSILE 
PLANT  AND  MICHIGAN  JOB  DE- 
VELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  6464)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michi- 
gan Job  Development  Authority  the 
lands  and  improvements  comprising  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling 
Heights,  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  in  re- 
turn for  two  new  office  buildings  at  the 
Detroit  Arsenal,  Warren,  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Don- 
nelly). The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  . 

"Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


or  THE  cxjmtiiTXB  or  tbk  wholk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H  Jl.  6464,  with  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
vrtth. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  WmxEmnisT)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  this  bill  is 
presented  for  House  consideration.  Itie 
bill  was  reported  by  the  full  committee 
unanimously  on  March  6,  and  it  au- 
thorizes the  conveyance  for  fair  market 
value  of  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  plant 
in  Sterling  Heights,  Mich.,  to  the  Job 
Development  Authority,  a  public  coipo- 
ration  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

For  reasons  I  will  spell  out  in  my  re- 
marks, as  part  of  the  consideration,  the 
authority  is  required  to  provide  two  new 
office  buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal  at 
Warren,  Mich. 

The  buildings  are  to  be  approximately 
169,000  square  feet  each.  They  will  be 
built  to  Army  specifications  and  require- 
ments and  in  conformance  with  the 
master  plan  of  the  installation. 

They  will  be  connected  to  the  existing 
headquarters  by  covered  walkways  and 
meet  a  long-standing  top  construction 
priority  of  the  U.S.  Army  Tank  Automo- 
tive Materiel  Readiness  Command  and 
are  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  August, 
1981. 

My  colleagues,  the  genesis  of  this  leg- 
islation is  very  straightforward. 

Sometime  ago,  the  State  of  Michigan 
contacted  me  about  its  desire  of  obain- 
ing  the  plant  for  a  major  manufacturing 
client  interested  in  locating  in  the  De- 
troit area.  The  Army  was  aware  of  Mich- 
igan's interest  end  indicated  that  as  of 
October  1,  1980,  it  would  no  longer  have 
use  for  the  plant  as  an  industrial  facility, 
and  if  possible,  it  would  accommodate 
the  State. 

The  discussions  and  negotiations 
which  have  tsJten  place  have  resulted  in 
this  legislation. 

The  approach  taken  in  H.R.  6464,  in- 
cidentally, has  been  used  on  several  oc- 
casions in  the  past. 

As  I  outlined  in  my  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  the  Members  this  morning,  this 
is  not  a  imique  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  having  an  existing  excess  fa- 
cility tiuTied  over  to  som^ody  in  return 
for  some  construction  to  take  place. 

At  present,  the  imemployment  rate 
in  Michigan  is  11.2  percent.  This  level 
of  unemployment  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

Obviously,  the  State  of  Michigan  is 

interested  in  ameliorating  this  severe 

problem,  viiich  is  a  drag  on  the  total 

national  economy. 

However,  let  me  onphasize,  and  I  can- 
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the  two  new  office  buildings  the  State  is 
required  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
cash  to  the  United  States. 

Should  the  value  of  these  office  build- 
ings exceed  the  value  of  the  plant,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  obligation 
to  make  up  the  difference. 
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Based  upon  current  estimates,  again 
by  contract  appraisers,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stands  to  gain  between  $3  and 
$11  million  from  this  exchange.  The 
missile  plant  has  an  appraisal  value 
ranging  between  $14  and  $18  million. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal 
ranges  between  $21  and  $25  million. 

The  State  testified  its  purchase  price 
of  the  missile  plant  would  be  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  new  building.  In  tiu-n,  the 
State's  sales  price  of  the  missile  plant 
to  its  client  would  be  the  same  as  its 
purchase  price  of  the  plant.  In  other 
words,  the  purchase  and  sales  price  of 
the  missile  plant  would  not  result  in  the 
State  realizing  any  profit. 

As  further  protection,  the  committee 
has  directed  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  agreed  to  include  in  the  agreement 
negotiated  with  the  Job  Development 
Authority  a  provision  requiring  that 
proceeds  from  the  Authority's  disposal 
of  the  plant,  which  are  greater  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  two  new  buildings  and 
expenses  attendant  thereto,  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  less  the 
costs  of  improvement  incurred  by  the 
Authority.  This  provision  shall  remain 
in  effect  for  3  years  from  the  date  of 
the  conveyance  of  the  plant  to  the 
Authority. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  protect 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  event 
that  the  present  client  and  the  State  do 
not  reach  final  accord  and  a  subsequent 
client  purchases  the  plant  from  the 
State  at  a  cost  that  is  higher  than  the 
cost  of  the  two  office  buildings.  "The  re- 
quired provision  will  serve  to  protect  the 
Federal  Government's  interest  under 
any  circumstances  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  once  the  plant  is  conveyed 
to  the  State. 

Also  the  State  is  to  pay  for  all  relo- 
cation and  incidental  costs,  including 
construction,  supervision,  and  manage- 
ment costs. 

As  a  further  condition,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  required  to  submit  de- 
tailed reports  to  the  committee  before 
the  conveyance  on  the  terms  and  execu- 
tion of  the  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  5  of  the  bill  in  order  to  clarify 
the  reporting  requirement  with  which 
the  Department  of  the  Army  must  com- 
ply. Although  the  Army  does  not  intend 
to  convey  the  missile  plant  prior  to  the 
completion  and  acceptance  of  the  two 
office  buildings,  the  amendment  changes 
the  reporting  requirements  so  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  will  submit  a 
report  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  prior  to  conveyance  rather 
than  upon  completion  of  the  convey- 
ance. This  action  will  assure  tne  commit- 


tee of  having  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  review  the  agreement  before  execu- 
tion of  the  transaction,  and  the  require- 
ment should  provide  for  adequate  con- 
gressional oversight. 

Additional  tax  or  revenue  will  be 
created  by  putting  the  missile  plant  into 
full  production.  The  State  of  Michigan 
testified  an  estimated  5,000  jobs  will  be 
created,  and  a  letter  of  intent  has  been 
signed  between  the  State  and  its  clients. 
According  to  the  State,  access  to  the 
plant  is  required  in  April,  1980,  because 
of  the  clients  tight  schedule  which  calls 
for  occupancy  by  April  1,  1981.  This 
means  prompt  action  on  the  bill  is  essen- 
tial and  is  the  reason  the  committee  is 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  House  at  this 
time. 

It  is  noted  that  in  the  event  the 
present  client  and  Michigan  do  not  reach 
final  accord,  the  State  testified  that  it 
still  wants  the  plant  for  economic  de- 
velopment purposes.  Other  potential  cli- 
ents have  expressed  strong  interest  in  the 
plant.  Therefore,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  emphasize  that  fair  market 
value  is  stiU  the  basic  consideration. 

I  would  note  that  the  client  in  ques- 
tion, Volkswagen,  has  indicated  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  indeed  testified 
on  March  19.  1980,  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  that  if  the  missile 
plant  is  not  made  available,  the  company 
will  look  to,  among  other  locations,  Mex- 
ico and  Canada.  From  a  balance  of  trade, 
balance  of  payments  and  export  of  jobs 
perspective,  a  foreign  location  is  obvi- 
ously not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  In  saying  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  underscore  the  point  that 
this  is  not  a  special  interest  bill,  is  not  a 
bill  for  Volkswagen.  It  is  a  bill  that  bene- 
fits the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

This  bill  represents  a  balanced  and 
careful  effort  which  enables  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  benefit  from  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  exchange,  and  at  the  same 
time  protects  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible the  financial  and  security  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  get  over  the  idea  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  something  to  be  good  for  all 
of  the  parties  concerned.  This  is  not  spe- 
cial interest  legislation,  it  is  not  a  flim- 
flam of  any  sort.  To  accomplish  some- 
thing of  that  nature  would  require  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Army,  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  of  the  OMB,  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  thr  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  certainly  not  workshops 
for  dismantling  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment. But  all  of  them  would  have  to  con- 
spire in  order  to  make  something  like 
this  being  a  flim-flam  on  somebody  to 
work.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  all  of 
these  people  are  in  support  of  this.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  out  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  on  this  and  for  the  con- 
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structive  proposal  he  has  brought  to  the 
floor. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  clarify  one  thing, 
because  on  the  way  here  today  I  heard 
a  lot  of  charges  being  made  that  I  know 
are  inaccurate,  and  the  charges  suggest- 
ed that  this  in  some  way  involves  a 
subsidy  involving  some  sort  of  a  bail-out, 
and  I  certainly  in  the  past  have  con- 
sistently opposed  that  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach. But  I  am  absolutely  certain  from 
my  study  of  this  proposal  that  no  such 
thing  is  involved. 

Basically  what  we  have  here  is  the 
transfer  of  unneeded  government  prop- 
erty that  for  some  very  technical  reason 
does  not  qualify  at  the  present  time  for 
the  normal  disposal  procedures  for  sur- 
plus property.  So  the  need  for  this 
special  legislation  merely  has  to  do  with 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  act, 
and  that  this  is  the  kind  of  transaction 
that  is  done  on  many  occasions  or  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  merely  to  facilitate 
a  transfer  which  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  both  the  Defense  Department  as  well 
as  the  economy  generally. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  is 
kind  of  a  fair  summary? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  has  accu- 
rately stated  the  case.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  any  kind  of  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  this  legislation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  legis- 
lation and  has  also  given  us  a  statement 
to  that  effect,  that  there  is  no  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget,  no  adverse  impact. 
There  mav  well  be  a  very  favorable  im- 
pact as  time  goes  on  because  of  the  job 
creation. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  would  it  not  be  true  in 
the  converse,  that  if  this  transfer  is  not 
made  then  that  laige  facility,  after 
October  1,  when  the  Lance  Missile  pro- 
duction rim  ends,  will  be  sitting  largely 
idle,  and  there  will  be  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  that  would  have  to  be 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  testimony  that  has 
been  presented  to  us  indicates  it  will  cost 
between  $5  million  and  $6.5  million  to 
keep  this  plant  going  in  its  modified 
form. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  commending  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  (Mr.  Nedzi)  ,  for  his  excellent 
work  on  this  matter,  I  do  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Stockman)  .  It  is  good  to  have  him  on 
our  side. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  objec- 
tions, as  everyone  in  the  House  knows,  to 
this  legislation.  The  GSA  has  been  cited 
as  the  primary  objector.  Their  objec- 
tions are  based  on  the  fact  that  GSA 
would  object  to  anything  where  they  are 
not  the  operating  party,  where  they  do 
not  have  the  responsibility  for  disposing 
or  acquiring  of  property.  That  is  un- 
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derstandable.  I  am  not  saying  that  in 
a  derogatory  fashion  by  any  means. 

But  in  reading  their  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee we  find  that  they  stated  in  con- 
clusion that  if  this  bill  is  considered 
that  two  things  should  occur.  One,  that 
we  have  a  contract  appraiser.  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  to  my  colleagues  that 
that  is,  in  fact,  what  is  in  existence  at 
the  present  time  and  he  will  be  the  one 
who  makes  the  final  appraisal.  Two,  that 
excess  profits  are  to  revert  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

D  1350 

We  have  made  provision  for  that,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  agreed  to 
include  that  in  the  contract  so  that  these 
objections  of  the  GSA  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

I  know  that  the  delegation  from  north- 
east Ohio  is  going  to  raise  the  question 
that  we  are  not  following  procedures.  We 
are  not  following  the  Federal  Property 
Act  for  obvious  reasons.  We  are  in  a 
"Catch  22"  situation.  We  cannot  get  the 
property  declared  excess  so  long  as  2,300 
personnel  are  situated  in  a  portion  of 
that  plant.  So  until  we  do  something 
about  getting  those  people  out  of  the 
plant,  we  cannot  institute  the  Federal 
Property  Act  procedures  and,  hence,  this 
particular  legislation  in  order  to  do  that. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  said 
that  these  2,300  people,  incidentally,  are 
housed  in  converted  factory  space  which 
is  considered  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  I  was  just 
curious — why  the  routine  of  having  the 
State  of  Michigan  build  the  two  office 
buildings  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Army,  I 
presume,  and  as  part  of  an  exchange? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  this  prop- 
erty to  the  State  of  Michigan,  why  not 
just  appraise  the  value  of  it  and  sell  it  to 
the  State  and  let  the  Army  or  the  mili- 
tary in  turn  arrange  their  own  office  ac- 
commodations? I  just  wanted  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  trade. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  rationale  for  the  trade 
is  there  would  not  be  any  place  to  put  the 
2,300  people.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  the  plant  vacated,  by  moving  those 
people  out,  and  that  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  conveyance  by  the 
U.S.  Grovemment  could  be  made  subject 
to  a  reservation  of  that  space  imtil  such 
time  as  the  U.S.  Government  could  build 
two  office  buildings  or  lease  them. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  Is  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Military 
Construction  and  knows  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  we  get  two  buildings 
authorized,  appropriated,  and  built  with- 
in a  year,  which  is  what  the  State  has 
guaranteed  to  the  Army  can  be  done. 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
the  State  can  build  it  more  quickly  under 


their  procedures  than  could  the  Army;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman who  says  that  this  is  going  to  be 
a  $5.5  million  savings  per  year? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  Army  has  estimated 
what  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  plant 
would  be.  That  was  the  testimony  that 
was  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  And  the  Army  was  in- 
volved in  the  appraisal,  am  I  correct,  or 
at  least  the  contract? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Only  to  retain  the  con- 
tract appraiser,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
else  the  gentlewoman  would  have  in  that 
regard. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  GSA  normally,  we 
understand,  is  the  Federal  property  dis- 
posal agency.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, because  this  is  the  thing  that  is 
bothering  us — and  I  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate point — most  of  our  work  in  the 
House  is  done  within  the  committee 
structure;  is  that  not  correct?  Most  of 
the  work  is  done  in  the  committee?  As 
chairman  of  a  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  is  a  distinguished 
chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the 
work  is  done  in  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  a  bill  of  this  stature? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able statement. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Why  was  not  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  there  at  the  com- 
mittee hearing?  Why  did  they  not  tes- 
tify? Why  did  the  GSA  not  testify?  Why 
did  the  OMB  not  testify? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  will  be  very  candid  with 
the  gentlewoman.  At  the  time  this  whole 
issue  arose,  it  appeared  to  be  such  a  good 
proposition  for  all  the  parties  involved 
that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  need  for 
it.  It  was  not  until  the  Ohio  delegation 
started  raising  questions  about  where 
Volkswagen  was  going  to  light  that  all 
the  controversy  emerged.  Prior  to  that 
time  there  was  unanimity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  I  indicated,  the  report  came 
out  of  the  subcommittee  unanimously; 
it  came  out  of  the  full  committee  imani- 
mously. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  day  the  gentleman 
was  having  his  subcommittee  hearing, 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  Volkswagen 
Corp.  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  gave 
a  speech  in  which  he  indicated  that  the 
Brook  Park  Plant,  which  is  not  owned 
by  the  Government,  was  in  the  running 
for  Volkswagen,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
passed  this  bill  out  unanimously,  with 
four  or  five  members  present,  I  might 
add,  and  with  a  lot  of  proxy  votes,  that 
indeed  they  started  to  tilt.  Surely  the 
gentleman  was  aware  of  the  competition 
for  this.  We  have  high  unemployment; 
the  gentleman  knows  that.  I  have  helped 
Michigan  in  the  past  as  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Let  me  say  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  competition  until  after  the 
Ohio  delegation  raised  questions  about 
it.  At  the  time  this  whole  matter  came 
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I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  which  he  says  the  following, 
and  I  do  hope  that  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  this  aspect  of  it  will 
listen  attentively. 

The  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  as 
contemplated  imder  S.  2335,  which  is 
the  Senate  companion  bill,  would  cause 
no  adverse  impact  on  current  and  f  utiu-e 
mobilization  defense  production  require- 
ments. The  authorized  Army  objective 
for  the  Lance  missile  will  be  made  when 
production  by  Vought  Corp.  at  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  terminates 
in  October  1980.  Further,  there  is  no  po- 
tential requirement  for  Lance  production 
to  satisfy  foreign  military  sales  requests 
that  would  require  continuation  of  the 
Lance  line  beyond  October  1980.  Any 
futiu-e  repair  parts  required  for  Lance 
support  will  either  be  manufactured  at 
the  Vought  plant  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  or  pro- 
cured directly  from  venders.  That  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 
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Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  point.  I  imderstand  that 
some  people  during  the  discussion  of  the 
rule  did  vote  no  because  of  concern  for 
national  security.  I  speak  as  one  privi- 
leged to  represent  Sterling  Heights, 
Mich.,  where  the  Michigan  Army  Missile 
Plant  is  located.  Fortunately,  since  I  ^m 
not  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
we  are  lucky  to  have  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  to  handle  its  legislation.  For 
5  years  we  have  been  trying  to  figure  out 
a  use  for  that  plant  because  it  is  clear 
and  has  been  clear  the  Army  was  not 
going  to  use  it,  the  Defense  estabUsh- 
ment  was  not  going  to  use  it  in  the 
future. 

As  of  October  1,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  outlined,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nonnuclear  Lance  will  end. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  issues 
facing  Congress  is,  how  do  we  get  com- 
munities and  people  and  employees  off 
the  need  to  continue  to  promote  defense 
products  to  save  their  job  and  encourage 
them  to  convert  plants  to  peacetime  or 
productive  uses? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  potential 
use  of  this  plant  for  military  purposes. 
If  there  was  we  would  have  worked  it 
out.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  found  this 
exchange  legislation,  to  be  able  to  put 
this  plant  to  productive  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  this  country  is  also  the  unbeliev- 
able wave  of  auto  imports.  This  bill  also 
will  give  us  at  least  a  chance  to  compete, 
to  pick  up  investment  from  a  major  com- 
pany, or  other  companies  that  are  going 
to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  economy. 

The  fact  with  this  exchange-of- 
properties  bill  is  that  it  is  clearly  a  great 
bill.  I  believe  the  Dear  Colleague  letters, 
one  of  them  put  out  against  this  bill,  are 
misleading.  The  reason  why  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  not  heard  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  was  that  simple.  It  is  that  good 
of  a  deal,  it  is  just  as  simple,  and  I  guess 
that  will  explain  why  it  was  passed  unan- 


imously in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  quote  from  the  hearing  record  at 
page  11  a  statement  by  Paul  Johnson. 
Deputy  for  Installations  and  Housing, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army: 

While  I  am  not  at  the  present  time  In  a 
position  to  advise  the  committee  of  the 
administration's  position  on  this  bill,  I  can 
state  that  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant 
Is  not  excess  to  the  Army's  requirements. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment and  we  have  said  that  all  along 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  The  reason  it  is  not 
excess  capacity  is  that  it  cannot  be 
technically  excess  capacity  until  people 
are  no  longer  working  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6464  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan. 

We  have  brought  to  you  legislation 
that  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
realize  a  substantial  gain  in  the  disposal 
of  a  30-year-old  plant  which  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  national  security  produc- 
tion base  on  either  a  peacetime  or  mobili- 
zation basis.  The  U.S.  Treasury  would  be 
richer  by  $3  to  $11  million  and  5,000  plus 
new  jobs  would  be  created  in  a  State 
with  11.2  percent  unemployment,  there- 
by aiding  the  national  economy  by  pro- 
ducing additional  tax  revenue. 

The  bill  has  been  very  carefully  drafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  Federal  Government  is  fully 
protected.  Reporting  requirements  have 
been  included  to  provide  for  adequate 
congressional  oversight. 

The  State  of  Michigan  and  its  client 
have  signed  a  letter  of  intent.  Access  to 
the  plant  is  required  in  April  1980  in 
order  to  meet  the  client's  tight  schedule 
which  calls  for  occupancy  by  April  1, 
1981.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
client,  in  a  recent  appearance  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  testified  that 
in  the  event  the  Sterling  Heights  plant 
did  not  become  avaUable,  included  among 
the  places  it  would  look  would  be  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Obviously,  If  we  can  promote 
economic  development  within  the  United 
States,  we  certainly  should  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  HR 
6464  would  enable  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
benefit  from  the  unique  opportunities  of 
the  exchange.  A  largely  unused  industrial 
facility  wiU  pass  back  into  private  pro- 
ductive use  creating  critically  needed 
jobs  and  increasing  the  tax  base,  while 
at  the  same  time  netting  the  Federal 
Government  a  profit  and  saving  some 
$5  to  $6.5  million  In  annual  expendi- 
tures. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  4  minutes 
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to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell) . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  do  serve  on  this 
particular  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  was  present 
during  the  hearings.  I  got  the  idea  from 
listening  to  the  witnesses  who  testified 
that  this  is  a  pretty  exciting  concept.  It 
seems  an  excellent  solution  to  a  rather 
difficult  problem.  It  is  a  solution  appar- 
ently in  which  everyone  wins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  may  be  rather  hard  to 
take  but  the  Federal  Government  even 
makes  a  profit.  This  is  a  difficult  concept 
to  adjust  to,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hardly  ever  makes  a  profit  in 
any  of  its  dealings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  was 
problem-solving  at  its  finest.  It  was  an 
optimum  blend  of  input  of  the  Army 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  private  sector  aU 
working  together.  It  means  something 
like  5,000  new  jobs  in  an  area  of  chronic 
unemployment.  Coming  from  an  area 
where  unemployment  is  one  of  our  more 
serious  problems  I  can  appreciate  just 
what  that  will  mean  to  that  district 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  exciting  part 
to  me.  Just  in  the  transaction  between 
the  two  buildings,  there  will  be  a  sav- 
ings of  something  like  $4  million  to  $11 
million.  That  is  a  one-time  savings,  but 
;  f«^"^  ^  *"  every-year  savings  of  $5 
«6.5  million  on  just  maintenance 
costs.  There  will  be  an  additional  sav- 
ings to  which  no  one  has  referred  of 
about  $1  million  in  travel  costs  They 
estimate  there  will  be  something  like 
58  man-years  saved  every  year  just  In 
transportation.  ju^f  m 

One  altemn.tivc  that  was  discussed  by 
the  committee,  rather  than  to  partici- 
pate in  this  particular  transaction  was 
for  the  Government  to  lease  the  building 
to  someone  else.  We  learned  in  our  hear- 
ings that  if  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  lease  this  particular  building  it  would 
illL^  *  ^t^^  '^^^^  °^  refurbishing. 
^,!li«f  ^  '^"''^  ^  ^2.2  million  with  no 
the    ea?^        *  ^^^^^  *®"^"*  through 

H,,^'"'  9^**"°an.  one  question  I  had 
curing  the  hearing  was,  why  the  client 

b^dTni^/  *°.^''""^  ^  "^^  «"d  efflSent 
building  for  Government  employees  at 
a  cost  of  something  like  $25  million  in 
exchange  for  a  building,  a  30-year-old 

mil  £^  T^**  '"''^  ^  ™"^«t  vLe  Of  $15 
million.  I  learned  that  the  reason  for 

w   T^  ^^^*  *°  ™P^ace  that  old  bulld- 

As  to  the  argument  that  we  are  not 
fnl  Tf"^ri'^"  procedures  for  dTspS?- 
mg  of  Government  property— as  the 
chairman  of  the  subco^utee  iS  gen! 
nn^'r/''"'"  J^lchigan  (Mr.  Nedh)  SL 
SSt"evfnTw"'**  *^'^  ^  "°*  ^  P'-^-edem 

saJ^t  S,t;ft"^*"-  ^  '^  "'^^^'^^  ^  sacro- 
sanct about  our  present  procedures  that 


we  cannot  do  something  somewhat  in- 
novative once  in  awhile.  Our  track  rec- 
ord has  not  been  that  great  on  the  dis- 
posal of  Federal  property. 

I  think  we  have  been  doing  far  less 
than  a  perfect  job  with  the  present  law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  this  bill  represents 
problem-solving  at  its  finest.  It  is  a 
happy  marriage  of  everyone  involved: 
the  Army,  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State,  and  the  private  sector.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  too,  as  has  beoi  mentioned 
already,  that  this  bill  passed  our  subcom- 
mittee, after  an  adequate  hearing,  imani- 
mously;  it  also  passed  the  full  committee 
imanimously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g'^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  was  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  comment  that  we  would 
make  a  profit,  the  Federal  Government. 
How  is  that  arrived  at?  Is  this  based  on 
what  the  Army  originally  paid  for  the 
plant  versus  the  proposed  appraisal? 
How  do  we  arrive  sit  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  The 
every-year  profit  arises  in  that  it  is  ter- 
ribly expensive  to  maintain  this  plant. 
That  represents  an  every-year  profit  of 
something  like  $6.5  milUon.  There  is  an- 
other every-year  iM-oflt  for  eternity  of  $1 
million  in  transportation  cost  savings. 
The  other  savings  is  in  the  difference  in 
the  transactions:  The  market  value  of 
the  old  building  versus  the  construction 
cost  of  the  new. 

Mr.  REGULA.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  noticed  in  the  hearing 
record  that  General  Decker  said: 

I  think  the  cost  to  replace,  if  you  wanted 
to  build  a  building  Uke  that,  would  be  weU 
over  (50  million. 

As  I  understand,  the  estimated  sale 
price  is  between  $14  and  $18  million.  I  am 
trying  to  figure  out  how  the  Government 
makes  a  profit  on  that  deal. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
30-year-old  building  whose  market  value 
is  $14  to  $18  million.  The  building  we 
are  going  to  build  to  house  Federal  em- 
ployees that  will  provide  for  far  more 
efficient  operation  will  have  a  value  of 
$21  to  $25  million.  Then  we  subtract  $14 
to  $18  million  from  $21  to  $25  million 
and  we  get  the  resulting  savings. 

Mr.  REGULA.  We  are  talking  about 
far  less  square  feet. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes,  but 
we  do  not  need  those  square  feet  and 
we  do  not  need  that  particular  facility 
at  this  time.  That  is  the  whole  point. 

ni4io 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  WHITEHURST) .  Mr.  Nedzi,  as  usual, 
is  very  well  prepared  and  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  presenting  the  case  for 


the  State  of  Michigan.  I  can  understand 
why  my  colleagues  from  Ohio,  such  as 
Ms.  Oakas  and  Mr.  Recula,  are  very 
much  involved  in  this  issue.  Having 
served  in  the  State  legislature  for  a 
long  time,  I  have  always  noticed  the  keen 
rivalry    between    Michigan    and    Ohio, 

whether  it  has  been 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  set  the  record  clear.  We  have 
not  in  any  way  kept  that  a  secret,  that 
we  are  in  the  running  for  the  Volkswagen 
plant,  but  the  bulk  of  our  argument  is  on 
the  failure  to  procure  the  proper  proce- 
dure according  to  the  Federal  Property 
Act  of  1949.  Let  us  set  the  record 
straight.  That  is  what  the  bulk  of  our 
argument  is,  and  we  do  not  buy  the  fact 
that  you  would  want  to  pass  it  off  as 
just  another  rivalry  between  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  This  is  not  a  football  game. 
This  is  taxpayers'  money,  and  we  care 
about  taxpayers'  money  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  very  much.  We  think  the 
taxpayers  are  very  well  protected.  I 
think  Uie  arguments  advanced  by  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Nedzi)  have  proved  that 
to  be  a  fact. 

I  have  noticed  over  a  period  of  years 
that  Ohio  has  been  very  successful — 
Governor  Rhodes — in  attracting  new  in- 
dustry into  Ohio,  and  I  commend  him 
for  that.  In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, we  think  that  in  the  best  interests 
of  not  only  the  State  of  Michigan,  but 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  and  the 
Defense  Department,  to  go  ahead  with 
this  transfer. 

We  have  recognized  in  Michigan  that 
when  we  have  a  recession  or  a  downturn 
in  the  economy,  because  we  so  heavily  de- 
pend on  the  automobile  industry,  when 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  catches  a  cold 
Michigan  catches  pneumonia.  We  are 
very  desperately  in  need  of  new  jobs  in 
our  State.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues, 
even  though  the  decision  as  far  as  Volks- 
wagen is  concerned  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely made,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
even  if  this  particular  transaction  were 
not  to  be  consummated  that  in  fact  the 
area  in  Ohio  that  we  are  talking  about 
is  not  in  the  running — but  the  point  is, 
it  is  important  that  we  get  this  kind  of 
bill  passed  and  get  it  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  urge  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  strong 
support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  g«itleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Recula)  . 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cleveland  (Mr. 
Stokes)  . 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  There  is  one 
rather  disturbing  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  being  considered  on  the  floor 
today,  and  it  has  not  reaJly  been  ad- 
dressed from  a  different  perspective.  That 
is,  we  have  heard  over  and  over  again 
that  this  bill  is  in  part  addressed  to 
the  economic  situation  that  obtains  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  I  suppose  it  really 
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of  negotiation,  they  ex- 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  startled,  as 
a  member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  that  we  have  this  piece 
of  legislation  before  us  through  the  ve- 
hicle of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
It  was  my  imderstanding  that  the  legis- 
lation would  come  through  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  if  it  came 
at  all,  where  it  legitimately  should  have 
come  from,  because  it  affects  the  GSA, 
and  that  would  be  the  normal  procedure 
by  which  any  Federal  property  would  be 
made  available  to  any  private  interest. 
But,  apparently  some  kind  of  a  deal  has 
been  worked  out  here  to  bring  it  through 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  because 
it  was  known  that  there  was  considerable 
opposition  in  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  to  this  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement. 
Now,  first  that  startles  me,  and  then 

it  startles 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
For  the  gentleman's  Information,  we 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarian  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  and  were 
advised  that  the  legislation  was  not  eli- 
gible for  sequential  referral.  It  was  an 
Armed  Services  Committee  matter  be- 
cause this  is  a  military  Installation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  just  ask 
the  gentleman  if  being  a  military  instal- 
lation, it  is  not  also  property  of  the  U.S. 

Government?  It  is  my  Impression 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Of  course.  It  is 
my  impression,  under  the  Federal  prop- 
erty disposal  legislation,  there  is  an  ob- 
ligation for  that  to  be  made  available, 
not  to  private  interests  necessarily,  but 
rather  to  see  whether  or  not  it  shouJd  not 
be  handled  by  the  GSA  to  get  an  assess- 
ment of  the  value  and  a  few  other  things. 
D  1420 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct  to  some  extent 
as  to  this  particular  act,  but  we  have 
already  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing an  alternative  way  to  accomplish 
what  is  in  the  view  of  most  people  a 
highly  desirable  objective. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  may  be  a  highly  desirable  objective, 
except  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
to  some  extent.  If  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, tilting  the  game  just  a  little  with 
reference  to,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes)  pointed  out,  trying  to  get 
an  employer  located  In  one  location  as 
opposed  to  another.  As  somebody  who 
has  to  pay  taxes  on  perhaps  the  rebuild- 
ing of  this  same  kind  of  a  facility  should 
we  need  it  for  defense  purposes.  I  find 
that  mildly  offensive,  because  in  effect 
what  we  will  be  doing  is  subsidizing  the 
location  of  this  property  in  Michigan. 

I  understand  how  desirable  the  gentle- 
man must  think  that  is,  but  I  frankly, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  cordial  feel- 


ings about  Michigan,  think  that  it  is 
perhaps  improper  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  have  to  pay  taxes  to  dupli- 
cate this  facility  so  that  Michigan  can 
have  some  kind  of  an  advantage  over  the 
rest  of  us. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  kind  of  facility  is  ever 
going  to  have  to  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  There  may  be 
no  evidence  of  it,  but  t  lere  is  no  evi- 
dence also,  I  think,  that  the  facility  that 
is  under  consideration  could  not  be  lo- 
cated, at  an  advantage  to  all  of  us  in 
the  country,  in  a  location  where  we 
would  not  have  to  be  subsidizing  it  with 
conveyance  of  Federal  property  of  the 
nature  that  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  will 
yield  further,  that  is  where  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  is  in  error. 
There  is  no  subsidy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  net  profit  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  an  annual  savings  of  $5  to 
$6  million  a  year.  That  is  what  makes 
the  deal  so  attractive. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  about  all  the 
money  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  get.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  will  not,  because  we  know  by  the  testi- 
mony in  the  committee  report  that  the 
Army  has  said  that  the  property  really 
is  valued  at  more  than  $50  million.  Yet 
the  special  interest  appraisers  who,  under 
normal  procedure,  do  not  appraise  prop- 
erty or  subcontract  it  out  have  said  it  is 
worth  between  $14  and  $80  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask,  how  is  that  a 
savings  to  the  taxpayer?  The  answer  is 
clearly  that  it  is  not  a  savings  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  point  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  ,  is  mak- 
ing is  very  well  chosen.  In  summary,  this 
is  really  a  violation  of  not  my  desire  for 
procedures,  but  of  the  long-established 
procedure  of  the  Federal  Property  Act, 
which  indeed  they  have  just  overridden 
as  if  it  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
is  absolutely  right. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  in  my 
congressional  district  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  dispose  of  Federal  property.  We 
had  in  Clinton  County  an  Air  Force  base, 
and  the  same  kind  of  procedure  had  been 
used  for  Lockboume  and  Rickenbacker 
Air  Force  Base  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  We 
have  the  Federal  Property  Act,  and  that 
is  the  procedure  that  ought  to  be  used. 
Ordinarily  if  there  was  difiBculty  with 
that  procedure,  it  would  go  through  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  to  feel  that 
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the  resxilt  has  been  determined,  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  ,  who  is  a  very 
significant  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  had  anything  to  do  with 
this.  I  am  sure  it  was  all  decided  in  the 
purest  of  parliamentary  procedure  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  the  thing  that  does  amaze  me 
is  that  in  many  other  instances  these 
matters  would  go  through  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  commit- 
tee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Jack  Brooks,  a  conunlttee  that  con- 
tains several  Ohio  members  who  would 
have  been  very  Interested  in  this  proposi- 
tion, but  who  never  got  the  opportunity 
to  take  that  Interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  add'.tlonal  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  . 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  That 
is  all  we  are  saying.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  want  the  proper  procedures 
followed. 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive 
study  of  the  real  requirements  of  this 
facility.  The  committee  has  acknowl- 
edged that  it  has  not  been  ofiBcially  de- 
clared in  excess  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  we  know,  in  light  of  the 
international  problems  that  we  are  hav- 
ing now,  that  we  might  very  well  decide 
that  we  need  this  facility  to  reinvest  in 
the  missile  program  or  whatever  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Helms, 
who  is  neither  from  Michigan  nor  Ohio, 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  19  that  he  opposes  the  bill  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  may  cripple  our 
ability  to  produce  missiles  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  should  also  be  pointed  out,  imder  this 
procedure  we  are  following,  the  GSA  has 
not  given  us  an  appraisal,  and  it  is  the 
GSA  that  otherwise  would  have  to 
appraise  any  Federal  property  that  is 
being  disposed  of. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  right. 

The  only  individuals  Involved  in  the 
appraisal  were  the  special  interest  par- 
ties. Naturally,  their  appraisal  was  low. 
We  do  not  know  if  it  was  low  or  high,  but 
we  suspect  it  is  very  low. 

Then,  in  return,  we  hear  about  these 
two  buildings.  How  much  are  they 
worth?  What  are  they  going  to  do?  How 
high  are  they?  How  large  are  they? 
What  are  they  made  of?  Where  are  they 
specifically  going  to  be  located?  That  is 
all  very  well. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  the  way  we  want  to  dis- 
pose of  the  taxpayers'  property,  because 
it  is  the  taxpayers  who  own  that  prop- 
erty. In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not  just 
the  people  in  Michigan  but  the  people 
throughout  the  country  who  own  that 
missile  plant. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one 
further  point? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  is  that  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar*  and  I  would  both 
join  in  not  wanting  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  employer  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  even  though  it  be  Michi- 
gan, and  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the 
nature  that  is  being  considered  in  this 
situation.  And  should  they  locate  in 
Michigan,  I  think  we  could  probably 
arrange  to  send  them  a  lot  of  unemployed 
UAW  workers  in  my  State.  I  have  a  few — 
about  7,000  now — in  my  district  who  are 
currently  not  working  and  who  would 
be  glad  to  be  up  there  employed  in  a 
plant.  They  would  be  glad  to  be  employed 
anyplace. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
just  say  this  to  the  gentleman  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  will 
yield  further.  I  have  said  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  I  would  vote  for  this 
bill  if  the  proper  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed, but  we  all  know  they  were  not 
followed. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that,  by  the  commit- 
tee's own  language,  they  call  this  an 
unconventional  approach,  they  call  this 
a  unique  approach.  They  say  they  are 
not  going  to  set  precedent. 

They  are  setting  a  precedent  already. 
What  is  to  stop  any  Member  of  this 
House  from  disposing  of  Federal  prop- 
erty to  some  special  interest,  some  for- 
eign coimtry  company  like  Volkswagen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  tell  the 
Members  something  else  about  Volks- 
wagen that  I  think  ought  to  be  said  pub- 
licly. Senator  Glenn  said  this  on  the 
Senate  side  yesterday.  The  tactics  they 
have  used  are  the  most  reprehensible 
tactics  in  lobbying  that  I  have  ever  seen 
since  I  have  been  in  public  service.  They 
have  threatened  our  Ohio  producers  on 
parts.  They  have  told  them.  "If  you  don't 
want  to  lose  your  contract,  you  have  bet- 
ter put  pressure  on  your  Members  of 
Congress." 

This  is  the  company  for  whom  we  are 
willing  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  give  away  Federal  property,  and  it 
is  not  in  terms  of  its  fair  market  value 
because  we  understand  that  the  ap- 
praisers, understandably  so,  are  biased 
because  of  their  special  interest  in  this 
particular  instance. 

This  is  the  company  we  want  to  help. 
This  is  the  same  company  that,  if  we 
really  want  to  get  down  to  it,  is  responsi- 
ble for  himdreds  and  thousands  of  our 
American  workers  being  out  of  a  job.  And 
yet  we  are  willing  to  give  away  Federal 
property,  violating  the  rules  of  the  House 
that  have  been  established  since  1949 — 
and  properly  so — just  to  woo  them  for  a 


few  crumbs  and  to  get  a  few  jobs  for  one 
State  over  another. 

I  say,  let  us  have  Volkswagen  come 
in,  but  let  us  give  them  the  same  ground 
rules  that  we  give  every  American  com- 
pany. We  are  not  doing  that  in  this 
instance. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
if  this  precedent  is  set,  it  is  going  to  be 
very,  very  dangerous.  All  435  of  us  can 
introduce  legislation  on  a  pet  project 
that  we  might  have  and  dispose  of  Fed- 
eral property  in  such  a  way  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  going  to  say 
once  again  that  there  is  a  cloud  over 
Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  more 
point? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  point  is  that  I  thought  we  had  helped 
Michigan  by  trying  to  subsidize  Chrysler, 
and  apparently  we  are  back  again  with 
the  guys  from  our  State  just  to  the  north 
of  us  trying  to  get  just  a  Uttle  bit  man 
out  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
that  there  are  three  issues  here. 

One  is  that  this  bill  violates  the  nor- 
mal procedure  for  property  disposal. 

Second,  there  is  no  clear  statement  as 
to  the  need  for  this  prcHjerty  in  the  fu- 
ture for  national  security:  and,  third, 
there  is  not  an  adequate  chance  to  es- 
tablish clearly  what  the  market  value  of 
this  property  is  in  terms  of  adequately 
compensating  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  record  it  states  that  General 
Decker  said  it  would  cost  at  least  $50  mil- 
lion to  replace  this  property. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  am  going  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  that  will  do 
two  things:  First,  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  need  for  this  facility;  and 
second,  an  amendment  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  GSA  to  have  an  in- 
dependent appraisal  made  on  this  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  have  that 
kind  of  clear,  accurate  information,  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  a 
responsible  judgment  on  this  issue. 

D  1430 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzi). 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "nie  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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procedures  are  obvious.  The  plant  is  not 
technically  excess,  we  have  admitted 
that.  Not  because  the  plant  is  required 
as  a  mobilization  base,  but  because  there 
are  2,300  office  personnel  occupying  2.2 
million  square  feet  of  space.  That  is 
ludicrous  for  us  to  keep  paying  $5  mil- 
lion to  $6  million  a  year  for  that  kind 
of  space. 

The  mobilization  argiunent  has  been 
responded  to. 

On  the  question  of  adequate  appraisal, 
$50  million  was  the  amount  testified  as 
being  the  value,  or  the  replacement  value 
of  the  missile  plant.  That  can  be  con- 
ceded very  easily,  and  still  the  plant  on 
the  market  is  not  worth  any  more  than 
the  $14  to  $18  million  that  has  been 
testified  to. 

I,  in  my  own  district,  have  a  Dodge 
Main  plant  that  is  70  years  old.  8  stories 
tall,  built  like  a  bomb  shelter,  so  that  it 
costs  some  $31  million  to  tear  down.  The 
replacement  cost  of  that  is  inestimable, 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  get  it  from  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  nothing,  actually 
nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6464 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  section  2  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  Michigan  Job  Development  Authority,  a 
public  corporation  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Authority"),  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  the  lands  and 
Improvements  comprising  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant,  Sterling  Heights.  Ma- 
comb County.  Michigan,  and  related  per- 
sonal property  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  consideration  for  the  con- 
veyance authorized  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  the  Authority,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  be  entered  Into  between  the 
Authority  and  the  Secretary,  shall — 

(1)  provide  to  the  United  States  buildings 
and  other  Improvements  as  described  In  sub- 
section (b); 

(2)  provide  to  the  United  States  (A)  the 
cost  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of 
relocating  the  Federal  Government  activities 
located  at  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant 
to  the  buildings  provided  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1).  and  (B)  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral costs  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
Incident  to  the  construction  of  such  build- 
ings and  such  relocation;  and 

(3)  pay  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  fair 
market  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) of  the  property  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  (A)  the  actual  cost  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  the  build- 
ings and  Improvements  provided  to  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1).  and  (B)  the  amounts  provided  to  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  paraeraph 
(2).  »•     -o     f 

(b)  The  buildings  and  improvements  to  be 
provided  to  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  shall  consist  of  two  buildings 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  nlnety-slx 
thousand  gross  square  feet  each  and  appro- 
priate related  site  Improvements,  to  be  son- 
structed  on  land  belonging  to  the  United 
States  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  Warren,  Mich- 


igan, in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifica- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriations  accounts  to  which  the 
costs  of  such  relocation  and  such  Incidental 
costs  are  charged.  Any  moneys  received  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  administer  any  property  provided 
to  the  United  States  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  require  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  convey- 
ance described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  on  such 
conveyance  and  on  the  agreement  entered 
Into  under  section  2(a)  with  respect  to  the 
conveyance. 

Mr.  NEDZI  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  NEDZI 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nedzi:  Page  4, 
line  5,  strike  out  "Upon  the  completion  of" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Before". 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  earlier  remarks,  this 
amendment  merely  changes  the  report- 
ing requirement  in  section  5.  Instead  of 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
provide  a  report  upon  the  completion  of 
the  conveyance,  the  amendment  will  in- 
sure that  the  committee  has  reasonable 
opportunity  to  review  the  transaction  be- 
fore execution,  and  this  should  provide 
adequate  congressional  oversight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MS.    OAKAR 

Mr.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Oakar:  Page 
2,  line  25  strike  out  "and"  the  second  place 
it  appears. 

Page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  3,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 

(4)  agree  not  to  convey  the  property  con- 
veyed to  the  Authority  by  the  United  States 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  any 
third  party  which  has  obtained  financing  for 
such  acquisition,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from 
the  Federal  Government  or  from  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  insures  that  in  no 
way  is  the  Federal  Government  going 
to  bail  out  either  the  State  of  Michigan 
or  any  third  party  corporation,  if  in  this 
case,  possibly  Volkswagen,  should  either 
become  financially  strained  as  a  result 
of  this  exchange. 

We  know  that  Volkswagen  did  apply 
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to  the  State  of  Michigan  for  a  $100  mil- 
lion loan  to  refurbish  this  missile  plant. 
Now  we  are  told  that  they  have  with- 
drawn their  application.  Why?  I  think 
because  some  Members  got  wind  of  it 
and  know  that  serious  repercussions  to 
the  State  and  to  the  Federal  taxpayer 
can  occur  if  the  State  is  not  capable  of 
handling  such  finances. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  know  only  too  well  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  Michigan,  and  I  have 
always  tried  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  it  had.  I  serve  on  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission.  I  know 
their  financial  straits.  I  know  they  are 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  in  refurbishing  their  trust  fund. 
I  serve  on  the  subcommittee  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  on  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Subcommittee.  I  took  part  in 
assisting,  with  respect  to  the  Chrysler 
bill,  the  Chrysler  bailout.  Now,  a  $150 
million  loan  from  the  State's  pension 
fund  was  allotted  in  terms  of  the  Chrys- 
ler bill.  But  when  are  we  going  to  stop? 
At  least  the  pension  fund  loan  to  Chrys- 
ler was  part  of  the  total  package  deal, 
and  it  was  presented  to  the  committee 
for  a  comprehensive  review.   My   col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
knows    that    we    worked    closely    and 
worked  on  this  bill  for  months.  We  did 
not  have  just  one  45-minute  hearing  on 
the  bill;  we  had  this  Chrysler,  an  Amer- 
ican corporation,  before  us  for  months. 
No  such  occurrence  took  place  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  because 
those  members  were  not  made  aware 
that  such  a  move  was  contemplated  by 
Volkswagen. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  one  of  the  most 
financially  sound  multinational  corpo- 
rations has  applied  for  a  $100  million 
loan  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  a  $100 
million  loan  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  very  same  State  that  is  now  in  the 
process  of  loaning  $150  million  to  one  of 
the  most  financially  troubled  corpora- 
tions in  our  country? 

Volkswagen  really  has  a  sweet  deal.  It 
is  going  to  try  to  get  Federal  property, 
whose  replacement  cost  is  well  over  $50 
million,  for  $14  or  $18  million,  and  will 
borrow  or  try  to  borrow  $100  million 
from  the  financially  troubled  State.  All 
of  this  is  to  take  place,  and  VW  does  not 
have  to  put  one  dime  of  its  money  up 
front. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  violate  the 
House  procedures  for  this  foreign  corpo- 
ration. I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  to 
again  have  to  come  before  this  body  and 
possibly  hear  the  plight  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  We  did  it  once.  I  "participated. 
I  cosponsored  the  Chrysler  bill.  But  I  say 
all  this  amendment  does  is  assure  that 
we  will  not  have  to  loan  any  more  Fed- 
eral money  or  involve  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  any  way,  shape  or  form  with 
respect  to  bailing  out  against  the  State 
of  Michigan  because  Volkswagen  has  its 
sights  on  more  loan  money. 
D  1440 

Now  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  not 
assured  by  this  bill  that  Michigan,  the 
State  of  Michigan,  will  use  Federal  funds 
to  purchase  the  property  in  terms  of  the 


swap,  et  cetera,  smd  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

It  assures  this  Congress  that  in  no 
way  will  the  Federal  Government  be  in- 
volved in  any  kind  of  bailout,  because  we 
have  already  done  our  share  with  re- 
spect to  the  State. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  ob- 
viously directed  at  Volkswagen,  even 
though  Volkswagen  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  biU. 

In  the  course  of  general  debate,  I 
stated  repeatedly  that  Michigan  is  not, 
or  that  we  here  are  not,  concerned  specif- 
ically about  Volkswagen,  that  in  the 
event  that  the  deal  with  Volkswagen  falls 
through,  there  are  other  interested 
clients,  so  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  biU. 

There  has  been  a  misleading  comment 
made  on  the  part  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Cleveland,  with  respect  to  Volks- 
wagen applying  for  a  loan.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  that  simply  is  an  inac- 
curate statment. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  deputy  director 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  in  which  he  states  the 
following,  and  I  think  it  puts  the  matter 
into  perspective : 

You  should  be  aware  that  Marvin  Monroe 
who  Is  the  State  Treasurer,  approached  the 
VW  Investment  Issue  as  he  would  any  State 
Investment.  We  continually  and  routinely 
Invest  State  funds  In  private  businesses,  and 
the  discussions  with  VW  should  be  viewed  In 
that  context.  Finally,  you  should  be  aware 
that  these  discussions  with  Volkswagen  of 
America  on  this  issue  occurred  at  the  staff 
level,  and  as  best  we  can  determine,  began 
In  November  of  1979.  For  your  information, 
we  received  word  last  Friday  that  Volks- 
wagen of  America  has  elected  to  not  pursue 
this  Issue  further. 

In  sum,  they  have  dropped  their  request 
for  State  assistance  In  securing  $100  mUUon 
for  their  corporation. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  in  reading  over 
the  amendment,  I  find  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  its  interpretation. 

How  are  we  going  to  determine 
whether  somebody  has  received  Federal 
money  or  not? 

In  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, it  was  indicated  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  resort  to  any  revenue-sharing 
fimds.  Implicit  in  that,  of  course,  is  that 
there  not  be  Federal  moneys  used  in  this 
kind  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  Volks- 
wagen. 

Certainly  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  State  moneys  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  any  conveyance 
that  is  arranged  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  State  of  Michigan 
does  come  back  to  the  committee  for  re- 
view. 

Now  how  do  we  determine  whether 
somebody  got  some  money,  whether  there 
has  been  some  site  improvement  along 
the  plant,  whether  there  has  been  any 
development  of  housing  around  there? 
Is  that  part  of  the  Federal  contribution, 
or  is  it  not? 

There  are  highways  and  traflic  lights 
and  all  kinds  of  things  associated  with 
an  industrial  development,  as  all  of  us 
understand,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the 


amendment  is  mifichievious  and  should 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman frcKn  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  I  am  glad  that 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  has  ac- 
knowledged that  if  he  really  does  not 
have  a  firm  commitment  from  Volks- 
wagen, then  why  are  we  violating  the 
procedure  of  the  House?  What  is  the 
point  of  this  bill  if  we  do  not  have  a  firm 
commitment? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

We  are  not  violating  any  procedures 
of  the  House,  incidentally.  This  bill  has 
come  up  in  full  concurrence  with  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  everything  to 
my  knowledge  has  been  done  properly. 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  nor  would 
the  gentlewoman. 

The  reason  we  are  doing  this  is  be- 
cause, as  I  indicated,  there  are  other 
parties  who  are  interested  in  this  prop- 
erty. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Let  me  just  answer  that, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  and 
that  is  when  our  Tarcom  tank  plant  was 
owned  by  the  Government  in  the  early 
seventies,  they  could  have  come  up  with 
a  special  interest  bill,  et  cetera,  and  said, 
"We  may  have  a  client,  so  we  would  like 
to  have  this  swap  go  on,"  et  cetera. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  Member  who 
has  ever  tried  to  do  that.  So  why,  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  have  something  in 
writing,  are  we  violating,  I  should  say, 
the  procedures  according  to  the  Federal 
Property  Act. 

And  also,  the  gentleman  is  saying 
Volkswagen  has  withdrawn  its  State 
loan,  et  cetera.  We  have  no  reassurance 
that  they  are  not  going  to  go  back  the 
day  after  this  legislation,  should  it  pass, 
would  take  place. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  the  March  edition,  which  head- 
line says: 

Volkswagen  requests  a  State  loan  lor  the 
plant.  State  Treasurer  Marvin  Monroe  says 
Volkswagen.  Incorporated,  has  filed  a  r«- 
quest  for  a  $100  million  loan  to  convert  k 
Sterling  Heights  Army  missile  plant  to  an 
automobile  factory. 

All  we  are  saying  in  this  amendment, 
which  is  dubitable  if  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  a  loan,  then  the  gentleman 
should  not  be  that  worried  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
Federal  dollars  that  may  or  may  not  be 
exchanged  In  this  instance. 

We  want  to  assure  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  does  not  have  to  again  go  to 
the  drawing  board  for  another  bill  for 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  amendment. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  it,  especially  since  the  gentleman 
has  acknowledged  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily interested  in  Federal  money. 
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I  would  like  a  clarification  of  that  from 

the  chairman.  Are  we  talking,  in  effect, 

the  possibility  of  State  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I 
could  respond  to  the  gentleman  cate- 
gorically. I  just  do  not  know.  That  is 
the  problem  with  the  amendment.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  what  the  limits  are 
upon  the  involvement  of  Federal  or 
State  funds  in  this  project. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Would  the  amendment 
have  indications  for  other  programs 
throughout  the  country  in  terms  of 
restricting  the  use  of  Federal  dollars? 
I  think  the  fact  is  the  amendment  would 
be  counterproductive  in  that  sense,  but 
more  importantly  I  think  our  letter  from 
the  Commerce  Department  in  respect 
to  the  Treasurer,  we  are  talking  about 
not  State  dollars  as  such,  whether  they 
be  Federal  or  general  revenue  sharing 
money,  but  investors  money,  and  we 
are  asking  the  State  to  give  us  full  faith 
and  credit  if,  in  fact,  Volkswagen  needs 
to  go  to  lenders  to  borrow  money  for 
their  project.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that 
maybe  VW  is  a  'Client  here  in  this  case.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a 
debate  between  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  debate  very  hon- 
estly is  whether  they  stayed  in  Germany, 
and  I  appreciate  the  earlier  comments  on 
that  point,  or  possibly  are  going  to  go 
to  Canada.  I  do  not  really  think  at  this 
point  it  is  a  debate  beween  two  respec- 
tive States  and  our  Union.  I  hope  that 
we  can  defeat  the  amendment  and  pass 
the  legislation. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  read  on  page  9  of  the  committee  re- 
port where  Congressman  Wilson  asked 
the  question : 

The  only  concern  I  had,  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  were  going  to  use  revenue  shar- 
ing money  that  you  get  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  we  would  wind  up  paying 
the  bUI. 

The  answer  I  assume  of  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, who  I  assume  is  somebody  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  "Absolutely  not." 

Well,  that  is  the  whole  point.  We  are 
trying  to  assure  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mitment made  in  the  committee  report  is 
carried  out,  and  that  is  the  commitment 
that  they  made  within  the  context  of 
the  limited  hearings  they  had. 

Also  we  are  not  saying  that  this  is  a 
general  principle  for  all  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. We  are  saying  that  this  is  a  spe- 
cific point  that  we  would  like  to  make 
with  respect  to  Federal  funds  for  this 
special  interest  bill,  because  we  know 


that  Volkswagen  is  a  very,  very  wealthy, 
wealthy  multinational  company.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  bleed 
Americans  dry.  That  is  all.  They  are  get- 
ting much  more  than  any  American  com- 
pany is  going  to  get  if  this  bill  passes, 
so  why  not  at  least  say  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  tax  dollars  spent  to  make 
them  richer. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's concept  and  concern.  In  Michi- 
gan we  have  tax  credit  policies  for  other 
companies  to  encourage  their  develop- 
ment in  Michigan  as  you  do  in  Ohio, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  restrict  to  the 
use  of  Federal  dollars  in  Ohio  for  cer- 
tain specific  purposes,  as  I  might  see  it, 
as  compared  to  some  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation might  want  to  restrict  Federal 
money  that  goes  into  Michigan  for  reve- 
nue sharing.  So  I  really  think  it  is  a 
moot  point  and  would  be  in  a  sense  coun- 
terproductive to  the  point  of  revenue 
sharing.  Therefore,  I  would  ask  that  we 
defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  in  support  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  is  in  conformance  with  what 
I  imderstand  the  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  have  been,  along  with  the  language 
that  appears  in  the  report  that  accom- 
panies the  bill.  I  would  just  take  a  mo- 
ment to  cite  to  the  House  at  page  3  of 
the  report  the  following  language.  It 
says: 

The  state  testified  that  its  purchase  price 
of  the  missile  plant  would  be  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  new  buildings.  In  turn,  the 
State's  sales  price  of  the  plant  to  its  client 
would  be  the  same  as  its  purchsise  price  of 
the  plant. 

And  it  goes  on  further  to  say: 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  to  further  insure 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  adequately 
protected,  the  Committee  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  Include  in  the  agree- 
ment negotiated  with  the  Job  Development 
Authority  a  provision  requiring  that  proceeds 
from  the  Authority's  disposal  of  the  plant 
which  are  greater  than  the  actual  cost  of 
the  two  new  buildings  and  expenses  at- 
tendant thereto  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  all  the  amendment  does 
here  is  to  codify  and  put  into  the  bill 
precisely  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
both  in  accordance  with  the  testimony 
received  by  the  committee  and  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  committee's  report.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  would  be  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr  Chairman,  the  reason 
for  that  language  in  the  report  was  the 
possibility  that  the  deal  that  is  presently 
in  the  making  between  Volkswagen  and 
the  State  of  Michigan,  in  the  event  that 
that  feU  through  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan subsequently  disposed  of  the  prop- 
erty at  a  price  greater  than  what  they 
paid  the  Federal  Government  within  3 
years,  they  have  an  obligation  to  return 
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that  difference  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 
That  is  what  the  reference  was.  It  had 
no  relevance  to  Federal  moneys  or  State 
moneys. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Then  let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  profit 
from  any  excess  amount  over  and  above? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Absolutely  not,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  this  language. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Is  this  not  precisely 
what  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
would  do,  is  merely  say  in  the  bill  pre- 
cisely that? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. My  understanding  is  that  no 
Federal  moneys  or  State  moneys  will  be 
involved  with  respect  to  financing  the 
acquisition,  and  my  only  point  was  that 
in  order  to  determine  just  exactly  what 
is  involved  we  have  to  reach  out.  But  it 
is  not  clear  what  is  involved.  Highways, 
bridges,  railroads  sidings,  site  improve- 
ment, that  kind  of  thing. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
It  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  raising  the  issue  about 
what  this  bill  really  is  all  about.  It  is  so 
vaguely  drafted  that  it  could  mean  any- 
thing to  anybody,  and  that  is  the  prob- 
lem here.  We  are  just  trying  to  make  a 
bad  bill  a  little  more  specific,  although 
we  think  the  whole  bill  should  be  cer- 
tainly defeated.  That  is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  support  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cleve- 
land, and  I  do  so  out  of  some  surprise  at 
the  opposition  from  our  colleagues  from 
Michigan.  The  amendment  says  only 
that  the  party  buying  the  property  will 
agree  not  to  convey  it  to  any  third  party 
which  has  obtained  financing  for  such 
acquisition  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

From  what  I  have  been  hearing  today 
it  seems  that  Michigan  does  not  plan  to 
do  that  anyhow  and,  therefore,  why 
should  there  be  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment? I  think  we  want  to  avoid  having 
taxpayers'  money  from  the  whole  United 
States,  including  Ohio,  being  used  to  help 
finance  plants,  factories  in  one  particu- 
lar State.  I  would  think  we  would  also 
want  to  avoid  fostering  any  kind  of  in- 
terstate rivalry  where  one  State  tries  to 
attack  another  State,  taking  plants  away 
from  it.  It  is  just  a  grubby  kind  of  thing 
to  be  doing.  I  understand  our  colleagues 
from  Michigan  do  not  want  to  do  that,  do 
not  intend  to  do  that  and  this  amend- 
ment would  do  nothing  more  than  put 
into  the  law  that  they  will  not  do  that. 

For  that  reason  I  would  think  we 
would  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this 
rather  than  opponents.  So  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  and  again  urge  support  for  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment.  I  urge  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill. 


D  1500 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  order  of  no  quorum,  and  I  demapd  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  61,  noes  328, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  41,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  176] 
AYES— 61 


Abdnor 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bauman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burgener 

Clausen 

Clay 

Collins.  Tex. 

Dellums 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dornan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Gradlson 

Gudger 

Guyer 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bon  lor 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 


Hall,  Ohio 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Heftel 

Htnson 

Hubbard 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Latta 

Luken 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Marks 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MofTett 

Mottl 

Oakar 

Paul 

Pease 

NOES— 328 

Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Cleveland 
(^linger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Crane,  Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 


Pepper 

QuiUen 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shumway 

Stanton 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Symms 

Walgren 

Walker 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wylle 


Fary 
FaceU 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Oaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Orlsham 
Ouarlnt 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hlghtower 
Hillis 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 


Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

KeUy 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffier 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lulan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDtule 

McEwen 

McHugb 

McKay 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Mlneta 

Mimsh 


MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nel!<ou 
NlchoU 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pidde 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Quayle 
RahaU 
Railsback 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santlnl 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 


Shelby 

Sbuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

^>ence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stani^and 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenbolm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

StuddB 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trailer 

Trible 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Oeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WWte 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Flthian 

McClory 

Frenzel 

Murphy,  111. 

Goodllng 

Myers,  Pa. 

Harsha 

Nolan 

Hefner 

Pritchard 

Holt 

Richmond 

Holtzman 

Roberts 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Ireland 

Vanlk 

Jacobs 

Wavman 

Jenrette 

WUson,  Tex. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Young,  Alaska 

Kazen 

Zeferettl 

Lagomarslno 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Evans,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 41 
Anderson,  m. 
Aspin 
Bellenson 
Bethune 
Bingham 
Bonker 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Phillip 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Crane,  PhUlp 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dougherty 
Fenwick 

□  1510 

Messrs.  ALBOSTA,  MURTHA,  KEMP, 
and  FLORIO  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  MILLER  of  California,  DEL- 
LUMS, and  PAUL  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Minish) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
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having  had  uAder 
(H.R.  6464)  to 
the  Army  to  convey 
Development 
improvements 
Anny  Missile 
Macomb  County 
new  office  buildings 
nal,  Warren, 
Resolution  628 
to    the    Hous  > 
adopted  by  the 

The  SPEi 
the  rule,  the  pijevious 

The  question 

The  amendiient 

The  SPi 
tion  is  on  th( 
reading  of  the 

The  bill  was 
and  read  a  third 
third  time. 


consideration  the  bill 

authorize  the  Secretary  of 

to  the  Michigan  Job 

Authority  the  lands  and 

comprising  the  Michigan 

lant  in  Sterling  Heights, 

Mich.,  in  return  for  two 

at  the  Detroit  Arse- 

dich.,  pursuant  to  House 

he  reported  the  bill  back 

with    an    amendment 

Committee  of  the  Whole. 

ER  pro  tempore.   Under 

question  is  ordered. 

is  on  amendment. 

was  agreed  to. 

I  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 

engrossment  and  third 

bill. 

ordered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  and  was  read  the 


MOTION   TO   RECO  tMlT 


recoi  Qmit. 
SPEAK  ER 


CAKIR 


lnstru<  tlons 


Mr.  REGULA 
motion  to 

The 
gentleman 

Mr.  REGULiL 

TheSPE 
will  report  the 

The  Clerk 

Mr.   Regitla 
HJl.  6464.  to  the 
Ices  with 
to  the  House 
amendment:  At 
following  new 

Sec.  6.  The 
a  comprehensive 
ductlon   capability 
Missile  Plant 
be  reported   to 
Services  of  the 
sentatlves  before 
scribed  In  the 

Sec.  7.  The 
ices  shall  make 
dependent    ^^ 
minlstrator  for 
the  fair  market 
Missile  Plant  ( 
ments,  and  relat4d 
plant)    and  shal 
specified  in 
fore  making  the 
first  section  of 


Ths 


(  r  ! 
apprs  iser 
s  ich 


secti  jn 


SPEAK  ER 


well 


circ  umvents  i 


The 
gentleman  frori 
recognized  for  5 

Mr.  REGUl^ 
ject  has  been 
and  also  in  the 
clear  that  then 
that  the  bill 
cedure  for 
I  do  not  thinl 
record  is  there 
unequivocal 
may  not  be  needed 
military.  I  thiijk 
that  kind  of 
a  great  question 
procedures 
quately  provide 
fair  to  the 

General 
fore  the 


'■  taxpa  s^e; 
Decksr, 
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OFFERED   BY    MR.   REGTTLA 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Is  the 


pro  tempore, 
opp^ed  to  the  bill? 

I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
motion  to  recommit, 
r^id  as  follows: 

oves  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

to  report  the  bill  back 

foi-thwlth  with  the  following 

the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the 

se  ;tlons: 

Sec^tary  of  Defense  shall  make 

study  of  the  defense  pro- 

T  Of   the   Michigan   Army 

results  Of  such  study  shall 

;he  Committees  on   Armed 

i  enate  and  House  of  Repre- 

maklng  the  conveyance  de- 

flist  section  of  this  Act. 

Adi  nlnlstrator  i 


of  General  Serv- 
shall  have  made  by  an  In- 
contracted  by  the  Ad- 
purpose,  an  appraisal  of 
talue  of  the  Michigan  Army 
li^ludlng  all  lands,  tmprove- 
"■  personal  property  of  such 
report  to  the  committees 
6  on  such  appraisal  be- 
onveyance  described  in  the 
Act. 


tl  Is  . 


n  1520 


pro    tempore.    The 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  is 
minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  sub- 
■  discussed  on  the  rule 
general  debate.  It  seems 
are  three  issues.  No.  1. 
the  normal  pro- 
sale  disposal.  Second, 
that  anywhere  in  the 
a  clear  and  convincing, 
ent  that  this  property 
for  future  use  for  the 
that  we  should  have 
Third,  there  is 
as  to  whether  or  not  the 
in   this  bill   ade- 
for  an  appraisal  that  is 
!rs  of  the  United  States. 
,  in  the  testimony  be- 
points  out  that 


■  prop*  rty 


stai  ement 


inf  jrmation. 


out  ined 


subcoE  imittee, 


this  property  has  a  replacement  value  of 
$50  million,  and  yet  the  appraisal  dis- 
cussed is  anywhere  from  $11  to  $14  mil- 
lion. The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  sub- 
committee had  a  45-minute  hearing  on 
this  subject;  that  the  full  committee  did 
not  have  any  hearing  on  this  matter,  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  dispose  of  a  property 
that  is  used  for  defense  purposes  with  a 
replacement  value  of  $50  million  after  a 
45-minute  hearing  leaves  something  to 
be  desired  in  terms  of  protecting  the  tax- 
payers' money;  in  terms  of  protecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  offered  this 
motion  to  recommit  which  simply  does 
two  things:  First,  it  requires  the  Defense 
Department  to  do  a  study,  a  comprehen- 
sive study,  and  report  forthwith  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  need  this  property; 
and  second,  it  requires  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  which  is  the  agency 
responsible  for  disposing  of  surplus 
property,  to  have  an  adequate  and  fair 
appraisal. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  these  two  item."? 
are  a  matter  that  this  House  should  have 
before  making  a  decision  to  dispose  of 
a  property  with  an  acknowledged — ^by 
the  testimony  of  General  Decker — $50 
million  replacement  value.  I  am  not 
speaking  to  the  subject  of  whether  or  not 
it  should  eventually  be  transferred,  but  I 
am  simply  saying,  let  us  make  that  de- 
cision with  adequate  information  as  to 
the  need  for  the  United  States,  States, 
and  as  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
requires  two  things  of  the  committee 
prior  to  reporting  the  bill  back.  One  is  a 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  I 
indicated  in  general  debate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  had  a  thorough  review  made 
in  accordance  with  standard  Army  pro- 
cedures with  regard  to  excess  property, 
even  though  the  property  was  not  ex- 
cess at  the  time,  made  last  December. 
At  that  time,  the  results  of  their  find- 
ings were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  were  negative. 

Subsequently,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  I  personaUy  requested  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  another  screening  in 
order  to  ascertain  for  certain  that  this 
plant  was  not  suitable  or  not  required 
for  future  use  as  a  mobilization  base, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  come 
back  with  a  finding,  as  follows: 

The  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  has  been 
screened  with  the  military  and  defense  ac- 
tivities to  determine  if  there  were  any  de- 
fense requirements,  either  current  or  mo- 
bilization, for  the  property  other  than  Army 
requirements.  The  results  of  this  screening 
were  negative. 

The  Army  requirements,  incidentally, 
pertained  to  the  present  missile  con- 
struction that  is  going  to  conclude  on 
October  1,  and  the  fact  that  2,300  ad- 
ministrative personnel  are  situated  in 
the  vicinity. 

Let  me  make  one  final  comment,  Mr. 


Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  take  all  the 
time  because  I  know  Members  are  anx- 
ious to  conclude.  Let  me  make  one 
final  comment  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trast, Mr.  Speaker,  between  the  replace- 
ment costs  as  testified  to  by  General 
Decker,  the  sum  of  $50  million,  and  the 
fair  market  value  which  is  between  $14 
million  and  $18  million.  The  appraisal, 
incidentally,  was  conducted  by  an  out- 
side contract  appraiser,  so  it  was  not  the 
Army  appraising  the  plant;  it  was  not 
the  State  of  Michigan  appraising  the 
plant.  It  was  an  outside  appraiser,  and 
I  think  all  of  us  here  understand  the 
difference  between  replacement  cost  and 
fair  market  value. 

I  have  in  my  own  district  the  old 
Dodge  Main  Plant,  which  would  cost 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  if 
one  were  to  try  to  rebuild  it  today.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
is  prepared  to  give  it  to  the  city  of  Ham- 
tramck  for  nothing.  So,  we  have  that 
kind  of  contrast,  so  there  should  not  be 
the  impression  created  that  somehow 
something  improper  is  being  done  and 
the  State  of  Michigan  is  getting  a  fancy 
deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  want  to  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  for  his  handUng  of  this  bill.  As 
the  Member  of  Congress  who  represents 
the  area  affected,  I  thank  him  very 
deeply  for  his  expertise  and  his  energies. 
D  1530 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  and  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we  hear  com- 
plaints that  Federal  programs  operate 
to  stifle  and  complicate  State  and  local 
programs.  This  project  is  an  excellent 
example  of  cooperation  between  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments,  and  the 
private  sector.  As  a  member  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  have  seen 
the  results  on  numerous  economic  de- 
velopment projects.  Those  that  are  done 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  private 
sector  and  local  governments  appear  to 
work  the  best. 

This  bill  would  bring  badly  needed  eco- 
nomic development  to  the  metropolitan 
Detroit  area  which  is  in  a  deep  recession. 
Our  economy  has  always  been  cyclical 
and  very  tied  to  the  health  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  imemployment  rate 
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in  Michigan  is  presently  11.2  percent, 
and  is  expected  to  get  worse  in  the  next 
few  months.  Uniroyal  has  announced  a 
plant  closing  that  will  lose  another  1,700 
jobs.  Last  year  Michigan  was  the  last 
State  in  the  country  in  growth  of  per- 
sonal income;  46,000  jobs  were  lost  in  the 
Detroit  area  alone  last  year.  The  econ- 
omy of  Michigan  needs  help  but  we  are 
not  asking  for  a  Federal  handout.  In- 
stead, we  are  asking  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  over  a  soon-to-be  aban- 
doned plant,  that  is  used  as  ofiSce  space, 
to  the  State,  in  exchange  for  the  State 
building  the  Army  needed  for  office 
buildings.  The  Army  missile  plant  that 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  State  is  par- 
tially being  used  as  office  space  by  Tar- 
com  (Army  Tank-Automotive  Material 
Readiness  Command) .  This  space  is  es- 
sential and  used  for  the  2,300  office  per- 
sonnel. It  is  very  bad  working  condi- 
tions and  a  tremendous  waste  of  re- 
sources. It  is  a  plant  converted  into 
offices  by  partitions.  The  cost  of  heating 
and  Ugh  ting  this  type  of  space  is  very 
large.  The  Army  estimates  tiiat  it  would 
save  $5  million  annually  in  operations 
costs  by  moving  into  the  energy-efficient 
office  buildings  the  State  will  build. 

In  addition,  these  offices  would  be  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  Detroit  arsenal. 
The  Army  estimates  that  58  man-years 
would  be  saved  by  eliminating  the  travel 
between  the  arsenal  and  the  present  lo- 
gistics division  at  the  plant.  This  move 
would  save  time,  money,  and  gasoline. 
These  savings  could  amount  to  more 
than  $1  million  annually. 

The  Army  has  had  these  office  build- 
ings in  the  master  plan  for  several  years 
but  they  have  not  been  a  priority  and 
have  not  been  built.  These  office  build- 
ings will  cost  the  State  between  $21-$25 
million  while  the  appraised  value  of  the 
plant  is  only  $14-$18  million.  The  Fed- 
eral Goverriment  will  be  making  a  profit 
of  $4-$ll  million,  operating  more  effi- 
ciently, and  saving  energy  while  giving 
Michigan  the  opportunity  for  attracting 
new  industry  and  badly  needed  joh«. 

This  is  a  imique  project  because  every- 
body benefits,  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  and  local  governments,  the 
workers  and  the  company  involved.  It 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  noth- 
ing, they  will  even  make  a  profit  and 
gain  5,000  jobs.  This  is  a  much  better 
investment  than  any  public  works,  eco- 
nomic development  or  job  stimulation 
program.  These  are  the  permanent  jobs. 
The  constructions  jobs  for  the  building 
of  the  office  buildings  will  be  in  addition 
to  this  factor. 

This  project  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  encourage  for- 
eign auto  companies  to  produce  in  this 
country,  a  policy  that  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  entire  country.  The  entire 
economy  benefits  from  a  healthier  auto 
industry  less  dependent  on  imported  cars. 
We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
trade  protection  and  efforts  to  encour- 
age foreign  investment  In  this  country. 
TTiis  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ways  to  ac- 
complish these  goals.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  also  benefit  because  these 
employed  workers  will  be  paying  taxes 
rather    than    drawing    unemployment 


benefits,  food  stamps,  and  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

The  State  will  benefit  by  the  jobs,  the 
tax  revenue  the  plant  will  produce  and  a 
more  stable  economy. 

Efficient  use  of  resources  such  as  this 
plant  which  would  cost  more  than  $50 
million  to  build  today  conserves  re- 
sources and  benefits  everybody.  I  hope 
you  can  all  support  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  twenty-one  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  341,  noes  45, 
not  voting  45,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  177] 

AYES— 341 

Abdnor 

Brodhead 

Derrick 

Addabbo 

Brooks 

Derwinskl 

Akaka 

Broomfleld 

Dickinson 

Albosta 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dicks 

Alexander 

BroyhiU 

Diggs 

Ambro 

Burgener 

Dingell 

Anderson, 

Burllson 

Dixon 

Calif. 

Burton.  John 

Dodd 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Butler 

Donnelly 

Andrews. 

Byron 

Doman 

N.  Dak. 

Campbell 

Downey 

Annunzlo 

Carney 

Drlnan 

Anthony 

Carr 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Archer 

Carter 

Early 

Ashley 

Cavanaugh 

Edgar 

Atkinson 

Chappell 

Edwards.  Ala. 

AuColn 

Cheney 

Edwards,  Calif 

Bafalis 

Clay 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Bailey 

Cleveland 

Emery 

Baldus 

dinger 

English 

Barnard 

Coelho 

Erdahl 

Barnes 

Coleman 

Erlenborn 

Beard.  R.I. 

CoUlns,  Ul. 

Ertel 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Conable 

Evans.  Del. 

Bedell 

Conte 

Evans.  Ga. 

Benjamin 

Conyers 

Evans,  Ind. 

Bennett 

Corcoran 

Pary 

Bereuter 

Corman 

Fascell 

BevlU 

Cotter 

Fazio 

Blaggl 

Coughlln 

Ferraro 

Blanchard 

Courter 

Findley 

Boggs 

Crane,  Daniel 

Fisher 

Boland 

D'Amours 

FUppo 

Boiling 

Daniel.  Dan 

Florlo 

Boner 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Foley 

Bonior 

Danlelson 

Ford.  Mich. 

Bouquard 

Daschle 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Bowen 

Davis.  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Braiemas 

de  la  Garza 

Fountain 

Breaux 

Deckard 

Fowler 

Brlnkley 

Dellums 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Limdlne 

Roybal 

Garcia 

Lungren 

Soyer 

Oaydos 

McCloskey 

Rudd 

Gephardt 

McCormack 

Ruaao 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Sabo 

Gingrich 

UcEwen 

Santlnl 

Glnn 

McHugh 

Sawyer 

Gllckman 

McKay 

Scheuer 

Goldwater 

Madlgan 

Schroeder 

Gonzalez 

Magulre 

Scbulze 

Gore 

Markey 

Sebelius 

Gramm 

Marlenee 

Senaenbrenncr 

Gray 

Uathls 

Shannon 

Green 

Matsul 

Sharp 

Grisham 

Mattox 

Shelby 

Guarlni 

Mavroules 

Shumway 

Gudger 

Mazzoll 

Shuster 

Hagedom 

Mica 

Simon 

Hall.  Tex. 

Michel 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hamilton 

Miller.  Calif. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Hammer- 

Mlneta 

Snowe 

schmldt 

Mlnlsh 

Snyder 

Hance 

MltcbeU.  Md. 

Solarz 

Hanley 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Solomon 

Harkln 

Mollohan 

Spellman 

Harris 

Montgomery 

Spence 

Harsha 

Moore 

St  Germain 

Hawkins 

Moorhead, 

StATk 

Heckler 

Calif. 

Stagger* 

Heftel 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Stangeland 

Hlghtower 

Murphy.  NY. 

Stark 

HillU 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Stenholm 

Holland 

Murtha 

Stewart 

Holenbeck 

Myers.  Ind. 

Stockman 

Hopkins 

Natcher 

Stratton 

Horton 

Neal 

Studds 

Howard 

Nedzl 

Stump 

Hubbard 

Nelson 

Swift 

Huckaby 

Nichols 

Synar 

Hughes 

Nolan 

Tauke 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Thomas 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Thompson 

Jacobs 

Oberstar 

Traxler 

Johnson.  Calif 

Obey 

Trible 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Ottlnger 

Udall 

Jones.  N.C. 

Panetta 

Ullman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pashayan 

Van  Deerlln 

Kastenmeler 

Patten 

Vander  Jagt 

KeUy 

Patterson 

Vento 

Kemp 

Paul 

Volkmer 

KUdee 

Perkins 

Walgren 

Kindness 

Petri 

Walker 

Kogovsek 

Peyser 

Wampler 

Kostmayer 

Pickle 

Watklns 

Kramer 

Porter 

Weaver 

LaFalce 

Price 

Weiss 

Leach.  Iowa 

PurseU 

White 

Leach.  La. 

Quayle 

Whitehurst 

Leath.  Tex. 

QulUen 

Whitley 

Lederer 

Rahall 

Whittaker 

Lee 

Railsback 

Whltten 

Lehman 

Rangel 

WUliams.  Mont 

Leland 

Ratcbford 

Wilson.  Bob 

Lent 

Reuss 

Winn 

Levltas 

Rlnaldo 

Wlrth 

Lewis 

Rltter 

Wolff 

Livingston 

Robinson 

Wolpe 

Lloyd 

Rodino 

Wright 

Loeffler 

Roe 

Wyatt 

Long.  La. 

Rose 

Yates 

Long,  IMd. 

Rosenthal 

Yatron 

Lott 

Rostenkowskl 

Young.  Fla. 

Lowry 

Roth 

Young.  Mo. 

Lujan 

Rousselot 
NOES— 46 

Zablockl 

Applegate 

Hansen 

tfottl 

Ashbrook 

Hinaon 

Oakar 

Badham 

Jeffords 

Pease 

Bauman 

Jeffries 

Pepper 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jenkins 

Regula 

Chlsbolm 

Latta 

Rhodes 

Collins,  Tex. 

Luken 

Satterfleld 

Dannemeyer 

McDonald 

Selberllng 

Devine 

McKlnney 

Stanton 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Marks 

Stokes 

Gilman 

Marriott 

Symms 

Gradlson 

Martin 

Taylor 

Grassley 

MlkulBki 

Williams.  Ohio 

Guyer 

MUler.  Ohio 

Wydler 

Hall.  Ohio 

Moffett 

Wylle 

NOT  VOTINO— 46 

Anderson,  m. 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Goodllng 

Aspln 

DavU.  S.C. 

Hefner 

Bellenaon 

Dougherty 

Holt 

Bethune 

Eckhardt 

Holtzman 

Bingham 

Fenwlck 

Ichord 

Bonker 

Pish 

Ireland 

Buchanan 

Flthlan 

Jenrette 

Burton.  PhlUlp  Frcnzel 

Jones.  Okla. 

Clausen 

Glalmo 

Kazen 
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Lagomanlno 
McClory 
Moakley 
Murphy.  III. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Preyer 


■  wl 


The  Clerk 

pairs: 
Mr.  Blngban- 
Mr.  Roberts 
Mr.  Rlchmorld 
Mr.  Moakley 
Mr.  Zeferetti 
Mr.  Hefner 
Mr.  Ireland  ^ 
Mr.  Jenrette 
Mr.  Eckhardi 
Mr.  Glalmo 
Mr.  Ichord 
Mr.  Myers  of 

M.  Crane 
Mr.  Preyer 
Mr.  Skelton 
Mr.  Charles 

Mr.  Plthlan. 
Mr.  Vanlk  wl 
Mr.  Jones  of 

South  Carolina 
Mr.  Phillip 
Mr.  Bellensoi 
Ms.  Holtzma:  i 

Texas. 

Mr.  Kazen  wi 
Mr.  Waxman 
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announced  the  following 

with  Mrs.  Penwlck. 
>'lth  Mr.  Lagomarslno. 

with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
with  Mr.  Clausen. 
with  Mr.  Bethune. 
th  Mr.  nsh. 
ith  Mr.  Ooodllng. 
with  Mrs.  Holt, 
with  Mr.  McClory. 
ith  Mr.  Pritchard. 
w  th  Mr.  Prenzel. 

F>ennsylvania  with  Mr.  PhlUp 

■  w|th  Mr.  Buchanan, 
ith  Mr.  Dougherty. 
H.  Wilson  of  California  with 

h  Mr.  Runnels. 

Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Davis  of 

Btirton  with  Mr.  Bonker. 
with  Mr.  Aspln. 
with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 


So  the  bill 
The  result 

as  above 
A  motion 

the  table. 


h  Mr.  Steed. 

^th  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

V  as  passed. 
I  if  the  vote  was  announced 


recor  led 


0  reconsider  was  laid  on 
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Mr.  NEDZI 
ous  consent 
5  legislative 
extend  their 
traneous 

The 
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quest  of  the 
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Mr.  THOMPSON 
unanimous  consent 
on  Education 
night  Friday, 
port  on  H.R. 
Ployee  Retireiiient 
of  1974. 

The 
objection  to 
man  from  New 

There  was 
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Pritchard 

RichmonU 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Skelton 

Steed 


Vanlk 
Waxman 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 
Zeferetti 


LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 

all  Members  may  have 

in  which  to  revise  and 

I  ;marks  and  to  include  ex- 

mat^er  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

pro    tempore    (Mr. 

1  tiere  objection  to  the  re- 

i^ntleman  from  Michigan? 

objection. 
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FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 

AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 

MII)NIGHT,  FRIDAY.  APRIL 

FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 

A^END  THE  EMPLOYEE 

INCOME  SECURITY 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  Committee 
md  Labor  have  until  mid- 
April  4,  1980,  to  file  a  re- 
3904,  to  amend  the  Em- 
Income  Security  Act 
comn^only  known  as  ERISA. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
request  of  the  gentle- 
Jersey? 

objection. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE 
SENATE 


riessage  from  the  Senate, 

Sparrdw,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 

1  he  Senate  had  passed  with 

n  which  the  concurrence 

requested,  a  concurrent 


resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  312.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  ajournment  of  the  House 
from  April  2  to  15,  1980. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con. 
Res.  312)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  April  2  to  15,  1980",  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  "1980"  Insert:  ",  and 
that  when  the  Senate  recesses  on  Thursday, 
April  3,  1980,  It  stand  In  recess  until  11:00 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  1980". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  April  2  to  15,  1980,  and  a 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  April  3  to  15,  1980.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Z\  1550 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  the  program,  if 
any,  for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  for 
the  reconvening  of  the  House  after  the 
Easter  district  work  period? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  we  have  completed  the  legis- 
lative business,  save  for  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  the  consideration  of 
S.  2427,  which  relates  to  agriculture,  and 
once  that  is  accompUshed,  we  will  ad- 
journ until  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow's  session  will  just  be  a  pro 
forma  session,  there  being  no  real  busi- 
ness needing  to  be  transacted. 

When  we  adjourn  tomorrow,  we  will 
adjourn  for  the  Easter  home  district 
work  period,  to  reconvene  on  Tuesday, 
April  15,  at  noon. 

The  private  calendar  will  be  considered 
and  then  one  bill  on  suspension  of  the 
rules,  H.R.  6613,  to  eliminate  duplicate 
jurisdiction  in  collective  bargaining; 
after  which  we  will  take  up  H.R.  6554,  the 
maritime  authorization  bill,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
3  p.m.,  and  will  consider  S.  2009,  the 
Central  Idaho  Wilderness  Act  of  1979, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  we  will  meet 
at   11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  have  scheduled  for  consideration 
the  conference  report  on  S.  662,  the  In- 


ternational Development  Bank  bill,  and 
then  consideration  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate  for  H.R.  6614,  the 
sea  grant  authorizations;  following 
which  we  would  hope  to  take  up  H.R. 
6081,  the  special  Central  American  as- 
sistance bill,  subject  to  the  granting  of 
a  rule. 

Of  course  conference  reports  may  be 
considered  at  any  time.  Any  further  pro- 
gram will   be  announced  later. 

The  House  would  expect  to  adjourn 
by  3  p.m.  on  that  Friday  and  by  5:30 
p.m.  on  any  other  days,  except  Wednes- 
day, going  until  necessary  to  complete 
our  business  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  does  appear  that  this 
being  a  rather  light  schedule  there 
might  possibly  not  be  a  schedule  on  Fri- 
day, April  18?  Is  that  reasonable? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  a  conceivable  con- 
clusion, however,  we  have  hopes  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  working  on  Tues- 
day, might  be  able  to  report  a  rule  on 
the  budget  resolution.  If  so,  it  might 
be  our  desire  to  take  that  up  for  gen- 
eral debate  on  Friday.  It  would  be  nice 
if  we  could  begin  debate  on  the  spring 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Are  we  to  take  it  that. 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
may  possibly  be  added  to  the  schedule 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
just  reported? 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Yes.    I    would   hope 

that  it  might  be,  but  I  cannot  make  any 

certain  assurances  to  that  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Many  of  us  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  discuss  the  construction  of 
a  rather  delicate  rule  for  the  budget. 
Can  the  majority  leader  tell  us  how  far 
along  they  are  on  the  structuring  of  that 
rule? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  cannot.  I  observe  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  stands  beside  his 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maryland, 
who  sits  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  he  might  be  better  advised  than 
I. 

I  do  hope  though  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  devise  a  rule  which 
will  permit  the  membership  sufficient 
latitude  to  have  available  to  it  those  op- 
tions that  most  Members  would  want  to 
have,  but  not  just  every  ad  hoc  amend- 
ment that  someone  might  contrive  to 
delay  the  events  in  a  dilatory  way. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  could  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  tell  us  whether 
he  expects,  if  the  Rules  Committee  is 
able  to  progress  rather  rapidly,  that  the 
rule  would  come  up  either  Wednesday 
or  Thursday?  Is  that  the  guess  that  the 
gentleman  has? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  we  would  hope 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  rule  just  as  soon 
as  we  could. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  American 
public  is  thrilled  at  the  expectation  that 
this  Congress  will  produce  a  balanced 
budget,  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia so  well  knows,  he  having  been 
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in  the  forefront  of  that  struggle,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee,  the  res- 
olution reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  not  only  is  a  balanced  budget 
but  one  that  produces  a  projected  $2 
billion  surplus. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  noticed  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  So  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  positively  thrilled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  to  that  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  are  very  thrilled 
on  this  side.  We  have  an  alternative 
budget  we  are  going  to  offer  that  is 
even  better.  It  is  even  more  thrilling, 
but  in  any  regard  does  the  gentleman 
think  it  will  be  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
that  that  rule  will  come  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  hope  we  might 
be  able  to  bring  it  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day, but  I  would  suggest  the  gentleman 
consult  with  his  associate,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  and  he  might  get 
some  advice  from  him. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  consult 
with  my  colleague  from  Maryland — I  am 
sure  this  surprises  the  gentleman' — 
every  day.  And  he  tells  me  the  way 
things  are  going  he  is  not  too  sure  how 
soon  that  is  going  to  happen,  because 
there  is  still  a  little  bit  of  confusion 
there  in  the  Rules  Subcommittee  about 
what  to  allow  and  what  not  to  allow,  to 
be  offered  in  the  way  of  amendments. 
Evidently  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  has  an  awful  lot  of  amendments. 
We  are  pretty  united  on  our  side. 

I  guess  the  basic  problem  is  from  the 
gentleman's  side,  where  the  gentleman 
has  a  lot  of  "big  spenders"  who  want 
to  add  some  more  money  back  in. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  there  is  any  confu- 
sion on  the  Rules  Committee,  I  am  sure 
that  our  side  engages  in  it,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
would  detect  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  California,  I  frequently 
consult  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land and  he  informed  me  he  was  in  no 
position  to  tell  me  what  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  do  because  there  are 
only  5  on  his  side  and  11  on  the  other 
side. 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  program? 

He  announced  that  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  H.R.  6081,  the  special  Central 
American  assistance  bill  would  be  up  and 
it  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
that  bill  passed  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1979 — excuse  me — considered  on 
February  22,  25.  26.  1980.  Passed  the 
House  on  February  27.  1980.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  it  is  coming  back. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  it  is  my  impression  that 
what  is  involved  in  H.R.  6081  would  be  a 
reprograming  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money — not  an  enormous  amount  of 
money.  I  think  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5.700,000 — ^to  be  used  for 
nonlethal  cmnmunications  and  transpor- 
tation equipment,  perhaps  in  El  Salva- 
dor, in  the  hope  that  we  might  make 
some  contribution  to  stabilizing  that 
situation  down  there. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  sure  the  bill  has 
much  In  the  way  of  merit.  I  am  just  con- 
fused as  to  why  the  bill,  havlrig  passed 


the  House  once,  is  back  before  the  House 
before  being  considered  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  a  bit  imusual. 

It  is  my  impression  that  it  involves  a 
reprograming. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  alter  wishing  you  and  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  a  very  happy 
Easter  and  a  most  productive  work  pe- 
riod in  their  home  districts  or  wherever 
they  may  be  working. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BELLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DULY  PASSED.  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1980.  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  and  Speaker 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  1600 
AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  AND 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  TO  AC- 
CEPT RESIGNATIONS,  AND  AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS. 
AND  COMMITTEES,  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1980.  the  Speaker  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  Wira  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  PROCEEDINGS  WHEREBY 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
■nON  313  WAS  AGREED  TO 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
proceedings  whereby  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  313.  directing  the  Clerk  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill.  H.R.  3824.  was  agreed 
to,  is  vacated,  and  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  laid  upon  the  table. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  THE  HONORABLE  JIM 
WRIGHT  AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEM- 
PORE DURING  THE  ABSENCE  OF 
THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  633)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  633 

Resolved,  That  Honorable  Jim  Wright,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas,  be. 
and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election 
of  Honorable  Jim  Wright  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JIM  WRIGHT  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  assumed  the  chair  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  administered  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  <Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first 
of  all.  on  behalf  of  the  Members  on  both 
sides,  extend  our  congratulations  on  the 
gentleman's  election  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to 
join  in  those  congratulations. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  tell  him  that  he  has  succeeded 
where  I  have  thus  far  failed.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill), 
my  good  friend,  told  me  once  upon  a 
time  that  I  had  my  eye  on  his  seat,  and 
that  is  all  I  was  going  to  get  on  his  seat. 

I  want  to  congratulate  again  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  being  more 
successful  than  I  have  been. 


ENCOURAGING  GREATER  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  FARMER-HELD  RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2427)  to  encour- 
age greater  participation  in  the  farmer- 
held  reserve  program  for  com  and 
wheat,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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Mr.   Speaker   will   the 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
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pose,  and  that  is  to  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  because  I 
have  to  inquire  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  if  unanimous  consent  is  given, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Washington  be 
yielding  time  to  discuss  this  as  far  as 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  time  for 
debate  only  to  Members  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  But  more  important 
will  the  gentleman  yield  time  for  an 
amendment  that  would  make  this  bill 
mean  something  to  us? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  yield  time  for  de- 
bate only,  quite  impartially  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  but  I 
do  want  time  yielded  to  me  to  discuss 
the  matter  further. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  which 
addresses  the  cost  of  the  storage  facili- 
ties loan  provisions  in  S.  2427.  The  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  H.R.  6291,  but  the 
provisions  on  storage  facility  loans  in 
that  bill  were  similar  to  those  in  S.  2427 
except  that  H.R.  6291  limited  interest 
on  storage  facility  loans  to  8  percent  per 
annum: 
H.  Kept.  96-782  (to  accompany  H.R.  6291) 

BUDGET     ACT     COMPLIANCE      (SECTION     308     AND 
SECTION   4  03) 

The  estimate  and  comparison  prepared  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice under  clause  2(1)  (3)  (B)  and  2(1)  (3) 
(C)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  sections  308(a)  and  403 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  prior  to  the  filing 
of  this  report  are  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,   U.S. 
House   of   Representatives,   1301    Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  prepared 
the  attached  cost  estimate  for  H.R.  6291,  a 
bin   to  amend  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  and  the  Com- 
modity  Credit   Corporation  Charter  Act  to 
extend    and    Increase    certain    agricultural 
loan  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Rivhn,  Director. 

congressional  BUDGET  OFTICE COST  ESTIMATE 

1.  BUI  number:  H.R.  6291. 

2.  Bill  title:  A  bin  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  extend  and  Increase  certain 
agricultural  loan  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  February 
12,  1980. 

4.  Bin  purpose :  The  bill  increases  the  limit 
on  the  principal  balance  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (PmHA)  economic 
emergency  loan  program  from  $4  billion  to 
$6  billion,  extends  the  program  from  May  15, 
1980  to  September  30.  1981,  and  changes 
some  of  the  requirements  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  the  malslng  of  loans. 


The  bill  also  Increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  farm  storage  facility  loans  from  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000  per  farmer.  In  addition,  the 
bill  limits  to  8  percent  the  maximum  Interest 
rate  the  Corporation  can  charge  farmers  for 
these  loans  and  removes  the  requirement 
that  on-farm  storage  facilities  do  not  exceed 
a  two-year  supply  of  crop  production. 

5.  Cost  estimate :  The  budget  impact  of  In- 
creasing the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
economic  emergency  loan  program  Is  signif- 
icantly reduced  by  the  sale  of  assets  (In  the 
form  of  certificates  of  beneficial  ownership) 
to  the  Federal  Financing  Banlc,  an  off-budget 
agency.  As  a  result,  the  $2  billion  increase  in 
loan  disbursements  authorized  by  this  bill 
wUl  not  necessarily  be  reflected  as  outlays 
In  the  Federal  budget.  Consequently,  the  pro- 
jected budget  Impact  of  the  Increased  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  levels  authorized  In 
this  bill  reflects  only  loan  defaults,  and  Is 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

FmHA  economic  emergency  loans  * 

Estimated  authorization  level :  ' 
Fiscal  year:                                       Millions 

1980 0 

1981   0 

1982 $3 

1983 4 

1984 1 

Estimated  outlays : 
Fiscal  year : 

1980  0 

1981   0 

1982 ..  3 

1983 4 

1984 1 

While  appropriation  action  is  required  to 
approve  annual  loan  levels  for  FmHA  pro- 
grams, the  provisions  affecting  farm  storage 
loans  create  direct  spending  authority  for 
CCC.  The  projected  impact  of  Increased  farm 
storage  facility  loans  Includes  loans  made, 
administrative  costs,  and  Interest  subsidies. 
These  Impacts  are  summarized  In  the  follow- 
ing table. 

CCC  farm  storage  loans 
Estimated  authorization  level : 
Fiscal  year:  Millions 

1980 0 

1981 0 

1982    $10 

1983 _  ai 

1984 24 

Estimated  outlays : 
Fiscal  year : 

1980 38 

1981 43 

1982 25 

1983  25 

1984   24 

The  total  projected  budget  Impact  of  this 
bin  Is  as  follows: 


Estimated  authorization  level : 
Fiscal  year : 

1980 

1981 

1982  

1983 

1984  

Estimated  outlays: 

Fiscal  year: 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984   


Millions 

0 

0 

...       $13 

25 

25 


- 38 

43 

28 

29 

26 

These  budget  Impacts  fall  in  function 
350. 

For  many  government  activities,  the  cost 
and  budget  outlays  are  Identical.  For  loan 
programs,  however,  costs  may  differ  sub- 
stantially from  outlays.  The  cost  of  this  bill, 
which  Includes  the  net  cost  of  all  interest 
subsidies  as  they  accrue,  defaults,  and  CCC 
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administrative    expenses,    are    summarized  Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman.  (2)  striking  out  "the  size  of  such  faculty 

separately  below:  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  in-     tor  which  a  loan  U  obtained  shall  be  baaed 

Total  estimated  costs:  formation  I  have,  which  ccHnes  from  the     ^*P*"^  ***"  amount  of  qMu;e  required  to  store 

Fiscal  year:                                       Millions  Congressional  Budget  Office,  is  that  the  ??*  quantity  of  the  commodity  estlmat«d  to 

1980  - $9  tiUe  m  of  the  Senate  bill  will  cost  no    yfJS^"**^  ^^^  bwrower  during  a  two- 

Joao  ^^  outlays  hi  fiscal  year  1980  because  it  is  ?«"<». 

1983  11  "°'  thought  likely  that  the  capacity  of  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 

i9g4                  ^  the  companies  that  produce  this  farm  self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

00  equipment  is  Ukely  to  be  able  to  meet  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  the  gentle- 

6.  Basis  of  estimate:  The  bui  provides  au-  much  additional  demand.  man  from  Kansas  indicated  a  moment 

^rJi*^/"  ****  f^"t^^U,  °'  AKri«^t"re  to  Second,  hi  the  year  beghming  October  ago  in  our  coUoquy,  is  certamly  far  from 

^o^c^Z^^cy' loins  °SinL'1^''ZT  ^'  1^»°'  *^«  estunated  costs  over  and  the  complete  answer  to  the  problems  that 

cXr^cr^mt'  Instance  tunaisL^or'-  ^''"^^  '^«  ^'^""^  program.  I  am  told,  is  farmers  face.  Neither  does  the  conference 

ized    to    liquidate    any    acquired    assets  anticipated  not  to  exceed  $1.5  million,  report  on  the  bill,  S.  2269.  that  was  passed 

through   the   Federal   Financing   Banlc.   an  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Has  the  gentleman  from  last  week  on  the  economic  emergency 

off-budget  facility,  it  is  assumed  for  the  Washington  received  a  waiver  from  the  loan  program  which  provides  about  |2 

purpose  of  this  estimate  that  these  capi-  Budget  Committee  to  consider  this  bill?  biUion  worth  of  additional  credit  provide 

tal  transactions  will  have  no  direct  budget  Mr.  FOLEY.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  answer, 

impact.  The  net  outlays  resulting  from  the  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  D  1610 

ure^^er^e'^fau^U.'^ri^r^rr^'  m'lfteT'^^JJ'/'f  V^\^'"'^^'  ''°"'-  "^^^  "^  "^  ^^"^  "^**  ''  "^^  *>y 

percent  of  the  loan  and  to  occur  during  "1'"^^.-   *"^   ^   ^"^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^*^«   "°  American  farmers  to  meet  the  tremen- 

the  fourth  year.  It  is  assumed  for  the  pur-  °  ,|^   ^JItt*,*  ^°^  "^**  pressmg  problems  that  have 

pose  of  this  estimate  that  the  additional  **'"•  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with-  been  thrust  upon  them  by  unprecedented 

loans  would  be  made  at  a  rate  of  Interest  '^^^^  ™y  reservation  of  objection.  levels  of  mflation  and  particularly  by 

equal  to  current  government  borrowing  cost.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  enormous  increases  m  cost  of  motw  fuel 

^u^o«fi*r^I?^'^*iJ°''  '^'"^  ^  assumed  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  and  interest  rates.  But  S.  2427  offers  some 

TSliavrrrrnf from /haW..   ,    nnn  man  from  Washington?  smaU  opportunity  to  assist  farmers  PM- 

ag°  faculty  C^'Xoritya^esti^t^^^^^^  ^^'^^,^"f  ""^  objection.  ticularly  m  the  Midwestern  part  of  toe 

SI  increased  ?o^msKment,adS^*Slra-  .  ^^   ^^"^   "^'^    '^^   Senate   bill,    as  United  States. 

tlon  costs  and  interest  subsidies.  As  a  result  ^°^°^^-  S.  2427  also  would  help  mitigate  the 

of  limiting  the  maximum  interest  rate  the  effect  that  the  Russian  grain  sales  sus- 

CCC  can  charge  farmers  for  loans,  it  is  as-  ^*  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  pension  has  had  on  American  agriculture 

sumed  the  demand  for  these  loans  will  in-  °/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  by  encouraging  greater  participation  in 

crease  iDy  about  8  percent  per  year  over  cur-  ^"""^^  *"  Congress  assembled,  the    farmer-held    reserve    program    for 

Im  X^i^^^^lro^run^  nf  ^vf^'*  '"^'  FARMER-HELD  RESERVE  PROGRAM  com  and  Wheat  and  make  Government- 

coverable  oiul™  ^d'^wi  h  KH  J  ?  ^°^r  ^="'°''  '   ^'="°'»  "°  °'  ^^'^  Agricultural  owned  com  more  readily  available  for 

colts,  ii  thfesum^^damhof"^^^^^^^  ""'rif  r^dt^.inr"°''t ''^T      .  w.        .  the  production  of  alcohol  for  motor  fuS 

two   years   later.   The   increS  maUum  ig)V^u^UoIs'^^""t^J^^  iTT  .^   ^u'^^'"   ^   ^^courage   producers   to 

level  of  farm  storage  facility  loans  is  not  ex-  spectl^ely    a,^                                    (h).   re-  store  their  1979  crops  of  com  and  wheat 

ouH«l*°  "■"""  ""  ""''  significant  additional  (2)   inserting  after  subsection  (b)   a  new  ^^'^  ,J^^^^^   P*"'*'^    °^    ^^^-    «    2427 

Ttlflf'             .  ,  subsection  (c)  as  follows:  ^ould  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

Corpo««rTVutLr?4l''°tr^"o'w''Jr?m  "<*=>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  fol'f;?J;?,f,^%^°°«^-*«™  j?"'"-^"^^**'' 

the  U.S.  Treasury  It  isl^umed  that  PTP»^  °'  l**^'  **^«  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  the  ^°'^  ""^er  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 

for  defaults.  tJl^^capltll^^actlons  arS  Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary  e^am  on  the  1979  crops  of  com  and  wheat 

from  the  Increased  farm  storaee  faciiitv  in«n  ^°-  °^^"  *°  encourage  producers  to  store  corn  available  to  any  producer  who  did  not 

activities  win  result  in  no  ccfet  to  the  eov  "***  ''*****  ^°^  extended  periods  of  time  under  participate  in  the  1979  set-aside  program 

ernment.  All  funds  loans  out  are  eventuallv  !?*  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  au-  for  the  commodity.  Current  loan  levels 

repaid  and  the  only  costs  incurred  are  the  ,ifn?!f„HL  ^It  ^''".T'  '^^•'eprlce  support  are  $2.10  per  bushel  for  com  and  $2.50 

sum  of  unrecovered  defaults,  equal  to  as  ^°f'^r„"^SH'J?i^t  f^"?^  *"'  *^t  ^^'^"'^P^  per  bushel  for  wheat. 

percent  of  loans  anrt  nrni»ot»rt  t^^ -J  of  com  and  wheat  (at  the  same  level  of  sup-  „                 ,  ..^    . 

mg  the  ?ou?th^  yew  ^^"^^"^'^  ^  °'='="'^  '*^-  port  as  provided  by  this  Act )  to  any  producer  Because  of  that  unusual  characteristic 
The  administrative  costs  of  the  economic  of  com  or  wheat  who  did  not  ( 1 )  file  a  timely  of  openmg  up  a  program  benefit  for 
emergency  loan  program  are  covered  bv«n  agreement  to  participate  In  the  1979  set-aside  farmers  who  are  not  cooperators.  the 
arate  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Farmere  ^T^^  ^""^  *^^  ''°T°*V*l''",'!.i''>  ^°°'^1'^  ^°^^  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
Home  Administration:  therefore  the  addH  ^^*^%''TH"'"'"***^l*^.f  ^^^^  set-aside  quired  in  its  version  of  the  bill  that  the 
tlonal  administrative  costs  have  not  been  in-  P«'K'*'°  ^^"^  ^»>«  commodity.  .  Secretary  not  waive  the  mterest  on  the 
eluded  in  the  costs  directly  related  to  this  ^"^    °'    commodity     credtt    corporation  loan  to  noncooperators  during  the  first 

eTh  5?o'^rr;\Twfthlara^cuX  "^e  hoTpL^L^^iTl""  '"  ^'"'  *^^°-  Sh'X^  "«  ^,^"«  "^  ">%Senate  bill 

ioan  l^vefs  authorlLd  by  ^R^'srSes^  Sec.  2.  Section  110(e)  of  the  Agricultural  K  i  t^i^^  toe  ^"S^rv^^  ,  ZT'T 

an  increase  in  over  current  levels  and  would  Act  of  1949.  as  redesignated  by  section  1(1)  „f    th»   I^JtJL      ,  t^^^'^"  *^®  "°'® 

result  m  additional  administrative  costs  for  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by—  °^    tne   concern    of   toe   Committee   on 

the  FmHA.  (1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  Agriculture  on  toe  House  side. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None.  (1):  The  bill  would  also  aUow  toe  sale  of 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None.  (2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  com  frwn  Commodity  Credit  Coroora- 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Joseph  Arata.  clause   (2)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  tion  stocks  at  not  1p«  th^thIV«i2lc- 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  semicolon  and  "and";  and  ,"°°,    f^   ^^i, "°„i!!f  .^Jj^ /^e  release 

C.  G.  NucKOLs  (3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause  i!!t„                     under   toe   farmer-held 

(For  Jwnes  L.  Blum  (3)  asfoUows:  reserve  program  for  the  production  of 

Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis).  "(3)   sales  of  com  when  sold  at  not  less  ^^°^°^  ^°^  "^°^^  ^"^^  ^^  facilities  toat 

The  SPEAKER  nm  t>.mnnr*  rmr-  »irr„  than  the  release  level  under  the  extended  °®^"  operation  after  January  4,   1980. 

iSH)^th^^l^Zu^^^ll  ^-  ^"l  loan  program  for  use  In  the  production  of  and  whenever  suppUes  of  com  are  not 

toe  e^tl^mL  fr!^,;  w^i!^  J^  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that  (A)  readily   available,   can   produce   alcohol 

we  gentleman  from  Washhigton?  begin  operation  after  January  4,  1980.  and  from    agricultural   biomass   or   forestry 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  <B)'    whenever   supplies   of   corn    are    not  biomass  feedstocks  other  toan  com  Cur- 

the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from  ""eadHy  avaUabie.  can  produce  alcohol  from  rently,  toe  release  level  for  com  isiaia 

Washington  earlier  gave  me  figures  about  Sr^E 'com  """''^  '"°"'^  "^"^"^  Per  btishel  oT^5 'SSceS  o^to^  SS 

the  net  savtags  in  the  proposed  bill.  Sec-  loan  rate 

tion  3  of  the  Senatp  hill  pnnfaine  »  c+«-  farm  storage  FAciLiTy  loan  program                 

age  facYuJrioanTo^L  J^ose  fig"  ^bc.  3.  section  4(h)   of  the  Commodity  /^"^-  "^e  bill  makes  a  few  technical 

ures  accurate  toat  toe  .;pntlPmnn^«f  credit  corporation  Chart:er  Act  is  amended  changes  m  toe  farm  storage  facility  loan 

sentstome?                                         ^  ^y-  program.  It  increases  toe  maximum  au- 

Mr  vrtjw  mr^  o„«  i           •„  .^  d)   striking  out  ••$50.000."  both  places  it  thorized  loan  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 

tiJrnor,  ,H^T"         Speaker,  wUl  the  gen-  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,-  and  deletes  a  limitation  on  the  capacity 

weman  yield?  qoo";  and  of  toe  faciUty  eligible  for  financing. 
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increase  the  market  price  for  these  com- 
modities. The  second  provision  would 
assure  that  Government-owned  com 
would  not  hang  over  the  market  when 
prices  start  to  rise,  and  help  add  to  our 
domestically  produced  liquid  fuel  supply. 

The  bill  that  comes  before  the  House 
today  has  no  budget  cost  in  either  1980 
or  1981.  Indeed,  it  has  a  net  saving  to 
the  budget,  and  Members  might  ask, 
how  is  that  possible?  Without  this  new 
authority,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  required  to  purchase  grain 
directly,  at  a  higher  cost,  to  meet  the 
President's  commitment  to  American 
farmers.  The  estimated  saving  by  making 
the  loan  and  placing  the  grain  in  the 
reserve  rather  than  by  purchasing  it  is 
$42  million  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  $27  million  in  the  forthcoming 
1981  fiscal  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  as  I 
have  discussed  in  our  colloquy  which 
deals  with  the  farmer-held  storage  pro- 
gram has  a  very  slight  cost  in  1981 
of  $1.5  million  and  no  cost  in  1980.  So 
the  resulting  savings  are  a  total  of  about 
S69  million  overall  in  the  2  fiscal  years, 
less  $1.5  miUion  or  a  net  saving  of  $67.5 
million.  A  bill  that  offers  increased  flexi- 
bility for  farmers  that  does  not  cost  the 
Treasury  any  money  in  outlays  and 
actually  saves  outlays  for  both  years  is 
one  that  I  should  think  should  meet 
with  unanimous  support  from  this 
House.  I  hope  that  it  will  achieve  such 
support  and  it  could  promptly  be  sent 
to  the  White  House  where  it  will  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  adminis- 
tration fully  supports  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lowa^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and 
commend  him  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  this  afternoon.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  that  it  is  not 
a  fully  adequate  response.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  did  not  represent 
it  to  be  a  fully  adequate  response  to  our 
whole  problem,  but  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  as  much  as  possible  be  done 
today  to  help  with  this  situation.  We 
need  to  get  some  new  money  into  the 
combelt  area,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
do  that  quickly  that  I  know  of  is 
either  to  get  a  better  price  for  com  so 
that  some  of  the  com  that  is  available 
for  sale  can  be  sold  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  at  least  cover  costs  or  else  get  some 
loan  money  out  there  that  comes  from 
another  soxirce.  It  is  not  adequate  to 
merely  shift  money  around  from  the 
farmer  to  the  bank  and  back.  That  is  not 
going  to  help  enough.  We  need  this  loan 
money  from  outside  the  area.  At  least 
this  will  give  an  opportimity  to  some  peo- 
ple to  borrow  against  that  crop,  to  fi- 
nance a  delay  in  marketing  until  a  better 
price  is  available,  to  keep  some  grain  off 
the  market  and  provide  buoyancy  in  the 
price  for  those  who  have  no  place  to 
store  com  at  this  time. 

Next  week  and  the  week  after  farmers 
wiU  be  spreading  fertilizer,  and  buying 
other  inputs,  and  when  interest  rates  at 
banks  are  19  percent,  they  just  simply 


have  to  have  additional  sources  of  funds 
where  they  can  borrow  against  the  ex- 
isting supply  without  interest  or  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  doing  what  he  is  doing  today,  and 
even  though  it  may  not  be  a  complete 
and  adequate  response  to  the  whole 
problem,  it  certainly  will  help. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  for  debate  only 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2427 
not  because  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
tremendously  helpful  to  the  farmers,  but 
because  farmers  are  in  tough  financial 
straits  and  we  are  informed  that  this  is 
one  bill  President  Carter  will  sign. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  in 
trouble.  They  are  probably  in  more  des- 
perate straits  today  than  since  the  1930's. 

Some  of  the  problems  farmers  are  fac- 
ing include  the  following : 

First.  President  Carter's  embargo  on 
grains  has  created  a  17-million-ton  grain 
surplus  in  this  country. 

Second.  Inflation  rates  as  indicated  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  January-February 
1980,  are  nmning  at  an  annual  rate  in 
1980  of  approximately  18  percent. 

Third.  Interest  rates  for  operating 
loans  from  country  banks  and  other  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  are  running 
anywhere  from  15  to  20  percent  per 
annimi. 

Fourth.  Short-term  Government  fi- 
nancing and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion short-term  financing  are  rurming 
anywhere  from  13  to  15  percent  based 
on  the  sales  of  their  securities  in  the 
open  market. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  itself  projected  a  20- 
percent  loss  in  income  for  farmers  in 
1980.  Subsequently,  the  President  im- 
posed an  embargo  which  State  Depart- 
ment officials  now  say  is  largely  symbolic 
since  Soviet  Russia  is  getting  most  of  the 
grain  it  would  have  obtained  from  the 
United  States.  In  addition.  USDA  refused 
to  provide  a  land  diversion  program  for 
1980.  Thus,  the  projections  for  loss  in 
farm  income  for  1980  are  now  much 
greater  than  they  were  on  January  1, 
1980 — over  25  percent  and  perhaps  as 
high  as  33  percent. 

Sixth.  The  President  has  imposed 
credit  controls  by  invoking  provisions  of 
the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969.  Even  if 
farmers  are  given  a  priority  in  credit, 
interest  rates  will  no  doubt  continue  at 
a  high  rate  which  means  the  farmers' 
costs  of  production  will  be  higher  this 
year. 

Seventh.  Despite  any  cuts  that  are 
made  in  the  area  of  $13  to  $14  billion  in 
the  1981  budget,  Federal  spending  in  1981 
will  be  up  from  1980  by  at  least  $40  bil- 
lion. Thus,  even  if  spending  cuts  mate- 
rialize, the  Federal  Government  will  be 
spending  the  highest  share  of  the  coun- 
try's income  since  World  War  II — 22  per- 
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cent  in  1981 — thus  it  is  questionable  that 
inflation  will  abate  before  the  end  of  the 
year  and  this  12-  to  14-percent  rate  of 
inflation,  which  even  administration  offi- 
cials are  predicting  for  1980,  will  reflect 
itself  in  higher  production  costs  for 
farmers. 

The   Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
taken  a  number  of  actions,  which  we 
have  supported,  to  help  farmers  through 
these  troubled  times.  These  include  bills 
providing  for  mandatory  paid  diversion 
for  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  for 
the  1980  crops,  and  higher  loan  rates  in 
the  case  of  an  embargo;  increased  loan 
rates  for  1980  and  1981  crops  of  grains. 
The  Congress  has  just  recently  passed 
a  bill  extending  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  and  providing  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  in  insured  and  guaran- 
teed loans.  That  bill,  however,  addresses 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  credit 
problems    in    the    farm    sector — those 
farmers  in  the  most  desperate  of  straits. 
The  rest  of  the  farm  sector  also  needs 
credit  badly  to  get  through  this  produc- 
tion year. 

I  am  concerned  that  because  of  admin- 
istration opposition  most  of  the  bills  the 
committee  has  reported  to  deal  with  the 
current  farm  crises  will  not  be  enacted. 
The  only  provision  which  has  much 
chance  of  enactment  and  which  might 
be  some  help  is  the  provision  in  the  bill 
before  us  now,  to  open  the  farmer-owned 
reserve  to  1979  nonparticipants.  How- 
ever, that  provision  is  discretionary  and 
so  limited  that  I  doubt  it  will  help  farm- 
ers much.  The  provision  for  the  increased 
amoimts  of  storage  facility  loans,  which 
appears  in  this  bill,  is  helpful  to  farmers, 
I  believe. 

The  need  for  these  support  loans  is 
largely  because  of  the  embargo  imposed 
by  President  Cart.er  on  .January  4,  1980. 
If  farmers  do  not  have  adequate  credit 
in  the  next  few  months  to  plant  their 
crops,  to  hold  their  cattle  to  maturity, 
and  to  pay  their  debts  coming  due.  then 
I  am  fearful  that  what  is  now  a  recession 
in  the  farm  sector  will  become  much 


more  severe. 

But,  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  mov- 
ing with  such  dispatch  on  this  matter  at 
the  last  minute.  We  reported  the  House 
version  of  this  bill  (H.R.  6878)  on  March 
25.  No  report  has  been  filed  on  the  bill 
as  yet. 

Is  the  urgency  for  political  reasons 
rather  than  concern  for  farmers?  I  do 
not  know.  I  suppose  it  may  be,  but  we 
may  have  to  endure  President  Carter's 
efforts  to  reach  Kansas  and  Wisconsin 
voters  on  primary  day  In  order  to  get 
something  for  the  farmer  that  he  desper- 
ately needs. 

It  does  not  give  the  farmer  what  he 
really  needs,  which  Is  increased  income, 
but  It  does  give  some  farmers  badly 
needed  credit. 

I  will  support  this  "Rush  to  Judgment" 
on  this  bill  not  for  political  reasons  only 
to  give  some  aid  to  our  farm  sector 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  my  dlstln- 
sulshed  colleague. 

»fr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

CXXVI M7— Put  6 


The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
read  In  the  press  in  the  last  few  days  that 
the  net  impact  of  the  embargo  on  the  So- 
viet Union,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
cause  policy  changes  regarding  Afghan- 
istan, has  been  almost  nil,  and  that  in 
fact  other  countries,  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  have  rushed  in  and  provided 
grain.  Is  that  accurate?  And,  further,  if 
it  is,  we  have  badly  hurt  the  American 
farmer  with  this  embcu-go.  Carter  em- 
bargo. We  have  driven  down  the  prices; 
we  have  had  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to 
cough  up  $2.5  billion  and  this  legislation 
amongst  it,  the  net  result  as  far  as  any 
gain  has  been  zero.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
estimate? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  would  respond  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maryland 
by  saying  that  I,  too,  have  read  many  of 
these  same  press  accounts  and  state- 
ments that  have  bem  made.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia  that  what  the  gentleman   from 
Maryland  says  is  correct.  It  was  my  feel- 
ing at  the  very  outset  that  the  grain  em- 
bargo would  in  fact  not  prove  effective. 
I  said  just  that  in  a  news  release  on 
January  4  after  hearing  President  Car- 
ter's speech.  If  the  gentleman  recalls,  the 
President  and  others  assured  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  that  he  would  not  bear  the 
brunt  economically  of  this  grain  ^nbargo 
but  I  think  in  fact  he  is  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  embargo — an  unfair  biu'den  im- 
posed by  the  Government.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
others  assured  us  that  agreements  had 
been  reached  with  other  grain-exporting 
nations  and  that  they  would  not  move  in 
to  fill  this  alleged  shortage  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  was  created  as  a  result  of  the 
grain   embargo   imposed   by   President 
Carter.  It  is  my  best  guess  that  these  ob- 
servations are  correct.  I  am  told  that  this 
grain  is  being  closely  monitored  by  our 
Government  to  insure  where  it  is  being 
delivered  and  to  whom.  But  it  was  my 
feeling  then  and  it  is  now  that,  indeed, 
the  Soviets  will  find  this  grain  in  world 
markets  even  though  they  have  to  pay  a 
premiimi  for  it.  I  think  the  grain  em- 
bargo was  ill-advised  and,  again,  I  re- 
peat, I  think  the  American  farmer  is  the 
one  who  is  going  to  suffer  the  brunt  of 
this  decision.  It  is  going  to  result  in  the 
loss  of  foreign  customers  other  than  So- 
viet Russia  who  will  view  us  as  an  un- 
reliable suppUer.  We  can  only  speculate 
what  the  production  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  in  the  current  crop  year  because 
there  are  uncertainties  of  things  we  can- 
not predict,  such  as  weather.  But  I  think 
it  goes  to  the  basic  question,  are  we  a 
reliable  supplier?  And  when  we  have  ill- 
advised  actions  such  as  I  feel  the  grain 
embargo  was,  it  is  the  American  farmer 
who  Is  going  to  pay  and  not  only  this 
year  but  I  think  for  many  years  to  come. 


a  1620 

In  responding  to  the  gentleman's 
question  I  would  say  that  he  has  read 
and  what  he  has  heard  is  probably  an 
accurate  description  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
response  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  would  like  to  say 
although  I  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
gentleman   from  Virginia  has  said,  I 


think  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  I  thtnir 
Australia  has  recently  canceled  the  au- 
thority for  two  shipments  of  grain  sor- 
ghum on  the  theory  they  were  more  than 
the  normal  kind  of  shipments  that  Aus- 
tralia would  have  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  thus  those  cancellations  were  In  sup- 
port of  the  American  embargo. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our 
friends  in  Canada  have  generally  only 
made  shipments  that  were  normal  for 
their  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  true  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia have  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  able  to  purchase  large  amounts 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  from  other 
sources  and  that  the  impact  of  the  em- 
bargo has  been  considerably  weakened  by 
that  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bkokll). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
particularly  thank  the  genUeman  from 
Washington  for  his  help  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  legislation,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  for  his  coopera- 
tion. We  actually  face  a  desperate  sit- 
uation in  my  area  of  the  country. 
Whereas  I  agree  with  those  who  have 
said  this  is  not  enough,  let  me  say  that 
this  is  critically  important  to  our  area  for 
the  reasons  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  us  to  get 
enough  money  out  to  our  farmers  so  they 
have  adequate  financing  with  which  to 
plant  their  crops  at  this  time  of  year. 

I  would  have  some  disagreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  when  he 
says  probably  our  farmers  are  in  more 
trouble  than  at  any  time  since  the  1930's. 
There  is  no  probable  about  it  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  I  can  teU  the  gentleman. 
Absolutely,  our  farmers  are  in  more 
trouble  than  they  have  been  in  since  the 
1930's  and  every  day  the  problem  be- 
comes more  and  more  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that  along  with  this  legislation  which 
apparently  the  administration  has  in- 
dicated that  it  will  sign,  the  administra- 
tion has  the  authority  to  raise  the  loan 
rates  on  com.  tomorrow,  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  it.  At  the  time  of  the  embargo 
we  were  promised  that  the  farmer  would 
not  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost  of 
the  embargo.  We  were  told  at  that  time 
that  the  administration  was  willing  to 
put  up  $2  to  $3  billion  in  order  to  see  that 
that  did  not  happen.  I  am  advised  that 
so  far  they  have  spent  about  $400  million 
I  am  further  advised  that  at  this  time 
they  are  actually  seUing  back  contracts 
on  soybeans  that  they  have.  It  would  be 
my  most  sincere  hope  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  the  administra- 
tion would  move  forward  to  also  increa«;e 
the  loan  rates  on  com  along  with  this 
legislation  so  we  can  lift  the  market- 
place, so  that  our  fanners  will  at  least 
have  some  chance  of  survival.  I  can  tell 
you,  unless  something  happens  in  our 
area,  we  face  an  absolute  catastrophe  in 
our  agricultural   area,   which   will  not 
just  be  for  agricultural  but  will  indeed  be 
for  aU  the  other  segments  of  our  society 
there  and  I  doubt  that  It  will  be  held  to 
the  few  States  that  surround  us  and 
touch  our  area. 
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stresses  the  administration's  original 
promise  to  get  grain  prices  back  to  the 
preembargo  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  true,  I  think 
that  this  alleged  political  activity  should 
be  fully  investigated.  Just  as  important 
and  more  germane  to  this  legislation  is 
the  fact  that  grain  prices  are  still  de- 
clining and  did  so  again  today. 

This  afternoon  the  wheat  price  in 
Oodge  City,  Kans.,  was  off  another  4 
cents  to  $3.01  per  bushel.  When  Presi- 
dent Carter's  grain  embargo  went  on 
Januarv  4,  the  price  was  $3.76  in  Dodge 
City,  Kans.  The  President  at  that  time 
promised  that  the  farmer  would  not  bear 
the  full  burden  of  using  the  grain  em- 
bargo for  foreign  policy  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of  wheat  in 
western  Kansas  at  this  very  moment  is 
75  cents  less  than  it  was  on  January  4. 
If  you  are  a  poor  farmer  with  but  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  that  means  $7,500  have 
been  taken  away  from  you  by  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  our  President  who  ex- 
ercised poor  judgment  in  imposing  an 
embargo  which  even  high  State  Depart- 
ment oflBcials  now  admit  is  inflective. 
Now  the  Carter-Mondale  team  is  out 
malting  more  promises  for  political  gain. 
I  think  it  really  needs  to  be  looked  into. 

Since  the  President  imposed  the  grain 
embargo.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  have  been 
trying  by  every  means  possible  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  including  our  good 
chairman,  to  do  something  about  the 
price  and  cash  flow  crisis  facing  our  pro- 
ducers. The  fact  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  every  proposal  we  have 
come  up  with  except  this  very  one  here 
today.  That  is  the  only  one  they  said  the 
President  would  sign,  so  we  are  knuckling 
under  to  them  today  to  get  the  farmer 
something.  At  the  same  time  the  ad- 
ministration is  telling  us,  "No"  to  every 
legislative  initiative  here  in  Washington. 
Apparently  the  USDA  officials  are  an- 
swering phone  calls  they  have  generated 
from  Kansas  promising  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  this  situation,  not  only  because  of 
the  apparent  improprieties  which  are 
deceptions,  but  because  current  farm- 
program  policy  seems  to  be  at  odds  with 
campaign  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need,  and  we 
cannot  afford,  any  more  rhetoric.  We 
have  too  much  of  that  already.  We  des- 
perately need  a  farm  policy  upon  which 
we  can  depend,  and  one  which  will  ad- 
dress itself  to  our  problems  and  provide 
solutions  to  low  farm  income. 

Yes,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  dog 
because  it  is  the  best  dog  coming  out  of 
the  kennel,  but  it  is  not  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  concur  with 
what  the  gentleman  said  about  condi- 
tions in  Kansas.  We  are  experiencing  the 
same  thing  in  Colorado.  I  would  like  to 
add  what  I  think  is  occurring  in  Kansas 
with  respect  to  the  administration's 
phone-call  response.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
continuing  deceptive  practices  in  which 
they  have  engaged  almost  ever  since  they 


have  taken  office  and  presented  a  farm 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
further  item:  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
opposed  to  the  grain  embargo  I  think 
will  also  be  justified  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  prices  have  fallen,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  described,  about  35  cents  per 
bushel  to  the  farmer,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  will  wind  up  fulfilling  all  of  their 
grain  needs,  and  I  think  they  will  some- 
how wind  up  getting  all  the  grain  for 
which  they  had  originally  contracted  at 
something  like  50  to  75  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  if  the  embargo  had  not  been 
placed. 

n  1630 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield,  for 
debate  only,  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2427,  legislation  which 
opens  up  the  1979  grain  reserve  program 
to  nonparticipants,  providing  for  badly 
needed  cash  flow  into  the  rural  sector. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  a 
very  important  observation,  that  being 
24  percent  of  the  Nation's  farmers  did 
meet  the  1979  set-aside  requirements. 
Recognition  must  be  given  to  that  sac- 
rifice made  by  compilers  of  the  1979  farm 
program  who  met  the  10 -percent  set- 
aside  requirements  without  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  contains 
the  following  provisions : 

Authorizes  1979  wheat  and  com  loans 
to  be  made  to  producers  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  1979  farm  program. 

Loan  rates  at  existing  levels:  $2.10  per 
bushel  for  com  and  $2.50  for  wheat. 

These  producers  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  interest  charges  previously 
waived  for  those  producers  who  did  com- 
ply with  the  1979  farm-program 
requirements. 

Authorize  a  lower  release  level  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation-held 
grain,  provided  it  is  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  fuels. 

Raise  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the 
maximum  amount  of  an  ASCS  storage 
facility  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  loans  are 
not  the  answer  for  the  tremendous  cost- 
price  squeeze  currently  facing  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  producers.  The  only 
answer  is  better  farm  prices.  USDA's 
Economic  Statistics,  and  Cooperative 
Service  and  Agricultural  Prices  publica- 
tion indicated  that  March  farm  prices 
received  dropped  by  4  points  and  prices 
paid  were  up  3  points.  Farmers  simply 
cannot  hope  to  survive  against  these 
odds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Mr.  Foley,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Wamp- 
LER,  for  the  speed  in  which  they  have 
brought  this  legislation  before  this  body. 
We  cannot  stop  here.  The  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to  legislation  mandating  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  the  grain  reserve 
program  loan  levels.  We  simply  must 
take  these  steps  to  guarantee  family 
farmers  and  ranchers  the  reasonable 
price  levels  they  are  crying  out  for.  Our 
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farmers  deserve  better  than  what  they 
are  receiving. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
debate  only,  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  yielding 
to  me.  Obviously,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  expediting  its  consideration 
this  afternoon  under  somewhat  unusual 
procedures.  I  thank  him  for  many  farm- 
ers in  my  State  who  are  very  desperate. 
I  had  occasion  to  have  a  meeting  last 
night  with  somewhere  between  700  and 
1,000  farmers  on  this  very  issue.  Des- 
peration, questioning,  and  panic  are 
some  words  that  probably  are  too  mild 
to  describe  the  situation  in  the  Middle- 
west  today. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  President 
is  not  going  to  veto  this  bill.  I  remember 
on  January  28,  when  Secretary  Bergland 
was  before  our  committee,  that  he  was 
very  adamant  in  not  allowing  nonpar- 
ticipants in  last  year's  farm  program  to 
enter  the  program  this  year.  This  was  3 
weeks  after  the  embargo  was  imposed. 
I  hope  that  Secretary  Bergland  will 
drop  his  stated  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation, and  that  he  will  make  full  use  of 
his  discretionary  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  can  under  the  legislation.  I 
urge  Secretary  Bergland  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  problem  today  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  kept  his  promise  to  the 
farmers  of  America  in  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  minimize  the  economic  impact  of 
the  embargo  on  the  farmer.  When  soy- 
beans are  $1  below  what  they  were 
on  January  4,  it  is  quite  obvious  that, 
with  the  President  authorizing  the 
dumping  of  beans  on  the  market  now  as 
he  did  last  Monday,  he  is  not  keeping 
his  word. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  he  is  absolutely  right,  the 
embargo  is  not  working.  The  latest  fig- 
ures we  have  are  that  31  million  metric 
tons  of  the  35  million  metric  tons  that 
Russia  hoped  to  purchase  this  year,  they 
are  going  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  any- 
way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  So,  I  say  that  the 
President  might  as  weU  lift  the  embargo 
and  allow  American  grain  to  make  up 
the  remaining  4  million  metric  tons  that 
the  Russians  will  be  buying.  We  are  in 
a  credit  crunch  in  the  Midwest.  This  bill, 
to  some  extent,  is  going  to  address  that 
credit  crunch. 

But  do  not  let  anybody  be  fooled  into 
thinking  that  the  problem  is  going  to  be 
solved  by  getting  more  credit  into  rural 
America.  The  problem  is  only  going  to  be 
solved  when  we  get  a  market-based  in- 
crease in  prices  so  that  the  farmers  will, 
in  fact,  have  cash  to  pay  their  debts  and 


to  pay  for  the  credit  that  they  have 
obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  for  debate  orily  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn). 
Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  emergency 
financial  crisis  that  exists  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. Had  I  been  given  the  opportunity, 
I  would  have  supported  the  Sebelius 
amendment  which  would  have  increased 
the  loan  rate  on  com  for  the  1980  crop 
to  $2.35,  and  not  less  than  $2.50  for  the 
1981  crop.  I  think  that  would  have  been 
important,  and  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  have  not  been  given  that  opportunity. 

I  think  this  will  help  meet  the  urgency 
that  exists  in  rursd  America.  I  think 
there  is  more  that  needs  to  be  done.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  just  made  the 
point  that  we  have  got  to  have  prices, 
not  more  loans.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  made  the  identical  point, 
and  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  that  in 
the  last  3  years  this  administration  has 
extended  now  $6  billion  of  emergency 
farm  credit  to  meet  the  disaster  that 
exists  theie. 

We  cannot  live  on  emergency  credit. 
We  need  prices,  and  we  need  programs 
that  are  going  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. We  need  a  Govermnent  that 
works  with  its  farmers  and  not  against 
its  farmers,  as  this  administration  has 
done,  and  the  profound  impact  that  is 
being  felt  in  nu-al  America,  I  think,  will 
be  measured  in  the  terms  we  used  back 
during  the  depression  era.  It  is  the  worst 
situation  that  has  existed  since  back 
during  the  era  of  the  1930's  and  up  to 
the  early  1940's. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  regard  to 
the  increase  in  the  loan  rate.  I  think  we 
should  remember  that  the  administra- 
tion has  the  authority  to  do  that  tomor- 
row if  they  see  fit  to  do  it.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  proposing  is  a  very  modest  pro- 
posal. We  were  assured  that  the  farmers 
would  not  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost  of 
the  emb£u-go.  I  think  this  should  be 
clearly  pointed  out.  Iliis  would  be  a 
small  thing  they  can  do  to  at  least  help 
in  some  way  to  see  that  they  really  meant 
what  they  said. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Unfortunately,  authority  is  not  evi- 
dently what  this  administration  ex- 
ercises, but  it  is,  in  fact,  going  to  have  to 
be  forced  by  the  actions  of  this  Congress 
to  every  possible  outc(Hne  that  we  can 
use  to  make  them  do  what  they  refuse  to 
do,  and  what  is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  debate  only  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Taxtke)  . 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 


Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  to  commend  him  for  his 
outstanding  efforts  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation before  the  House.  I  am  positive 
of  this,  that  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  not  only  will  we  provide  the 
administration  with  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  crisis  which  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  the  Middle  West,  but  also 
we  will  give  to  the  administration  a  mes- 
sage expressing  our  deep  concern  about 
this  crisis  in  the  farm  belt  and  that  we 
want  administrative  action. 

Now,  I  can  fully  understand  from  the 
President's  viewpoint  why  it  is  important 
to  hold  down  inflation,  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  it  might  appear  attractive  to 
pursue  a  che{u>  food  policy.  But,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  long-term  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  short-term  welfare  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  that  is  dependent 
upon  sound  agricultural  prices  in  order 
to  maintain  a  good  economy,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  have  a  reasonable  farm  pro- 
gram at  this  critical  time.  Put  simply,  we 
in  the  Midwest  cannot  afford  the  cheap 
food  policies  of  the  administraticm. 

This  legislation  is  essential  in  light  of 
the  adverse  impact  that  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo  has  had  on  American  agricul- 
ture. The  embargo  has  depressed  the 
grain  maiiEet,  causing  many  fanners 
great  economic  hardship.  Our  problems 
have  been  compounded  by  the  tight- 
money,  high-interest  poUcies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. If  we  do  not  provide  s<Hne 
immediate  relief,  many  farmers  will  go 
under  this  spring  for  lack  of  operating 
capital. 

During  the  past  several  months,  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing the  general  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  embargo  imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  American  grain  shipped  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
disastrous  economic  situation  in  agricul- 
ture and  related  industries. 

As  people  have  pointed  out  here  today. 
it  is  not  enough  simply  for  us  to  take 
action  which  will  make  credit  available, 
although  that  action  certainly  would  be 
helpful ;  it  is  also  essential  that  we  have 
reasonable  prices,  and  credit  is  no  re- 
placement for  reasonable  prices. 

D  1640 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  measure  and  others  which 
hopefully  will  follow,  we  will  have  both 
credit  and  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Marlenee). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  move  to  increase  agri- 
culture income  at  the  farm  level.  Agri- 
cultural producers,  as  well  as  the  entire 
agricultural  industry  is  suffering  from 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  declining  prices.  In  my  State  of 
Montana,  grain,  hog,  and  cattle  prices 
have  all  declined  drastically  over  the  past 
days.  While  the  measure  Ijefore  us  gives 
some  relief  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, it  is  not  su£Bcient.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  pressure  the  ad- 
ministration for  increased  loan  rates,  for 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  Members,  when  I 
rise  on  this  floor,  feel  that  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  tobacco.  This  afternoon 
that  is  not  true.  In  my  district  we  raise 
a  great  amount  of  com  and  a  vast 
amount  of  peanuts.  We  raise  soybeans 
in  my  district  and  in  all  of  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  never 
in  my  memory  has  the  farm  economy 
been  at  the  low  level  that  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  is  not  a 
complete  solution,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  support  the  legislation 
and  hope  that  we  will  dedicate  our 
efforts  to  improving,  at  least  to  a  break- 
even point,  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones) 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  his  district 
they  raise  a  lot  of  soybeans.  It  is  also 
true  that,  the  administration  has  the 
authority  to  extend  the  soybean  loan  to 
people  who  are  not  in  the  program. 

This  would  also  be  very,  very  helpful 
if  the  administration  would  do  that,  and 
I  certainly  urge  that  it  do  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Foley.  I  certainly  agree  that 
this  body  should  support  without  ques- 
tion the  bill  before  us.  S.  2427,  a  bill  to 
allow  for  authority  for  the  reopening  of 
the  farmer -held  wheat  crop  and  grain 
reserve  program  of  1979. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  our  farm- 
ers. The  President  promised  them  that 
they  would  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  and  I  believe 
that  this  body  has  to  help  the  President 
to  keep  that  promise. 

We  need  farmers  to  produce  food,  and 
if  we  do  not  provide  for  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  farmers  to  obtain  the  credit 
they  need  to  grow  their  crops  this  year, 
we  will  face  a  far  more  serious  problem 
with  food  shortages  than  at  any  other 
time  in  recent  memory. 

This  bill  is  a  very  limited  measure.  It 
provides  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  open  up  the  farmer-held 
grain  reserve  to  farmers  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  1979  set-aside  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  sure  that  any  such  action 
by  the  Secretary  would  be  very  limited. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
that  the  Secretary  not  waive  the  first 
year's  interest  on  these  loans  as  the 
price  that  nonparticipating  farmers 
would  have  to  pay  for  being  able  to  ob- 
tain crop  support  losms.  This  is  a  very 


small  price  for  farmers  to  pay,  and  one 
which  I  am  sure  many  farmers  would 
gladly  pay  in  order  to  get  access  to  crop 
loans. 

The  measure  also  provides  for  a  rea- 
sonable increase  in  the  maximum 
amoimt  for  crop  storage  facility  loans, 
an  increase  which  is  necessary  in  these 
times  of  double-digit  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  consumer 
has  a  friend  in  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer 
is  not  provided  with  this  reasonable  as- 
sistance, consumers  will  scream  for  the 
food  prices  that  we  have  today,  for  with- 
out the  American  agricultural  structure 
that  we  have  in  this  country  at  this  time, 
food  prices  would  certainly  be  much 
higher  than  they  currently  are. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yea"  on 
the  passage  of  S.  2427.* 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move  the 
previous  q'.estion  on  the  Senate  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  made  on 
the  Senate  bill  during  the  debate,  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1125,  FEDERAL  CROP  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1125)  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Foley, 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Harkin,  Huckaby, 
Glickman,  Hance,  Brown  of  California, 
Richmond,  Baldus,  Bedell,  English, 
Panetta,  Daschle,  Wampler,  Madican, 
Jeffords,  Kelly,  Coleman,  Marlenee, 
and  Hopkins. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLOOR  STATEMENT  ON  NEW  PLUM 
BROOK  BILL  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
DONALD  J.  PEASE 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
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farmland  is  a  natural  resource  of  pro- 
found national  and  international  im- 
portance. This  land  enables  our  people 
to  be  among  the  best  fed  in  the  world 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  contribute 
more  than  any  other  nation  toward 
fighting  world  hunger.  It  is  no  secret 
that  our  agricultural  economy  is  the  envy 
of  the  world  and  American  farmers 
through  their  productivity  make  the 
biggest  contribution  toward  redressing 
our  serious  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. But  forces  are  at  work  within  our 
society  and  isolated  decisions  about  agri- 
cultural lands  with  potentially  grave 
consequences  are  actually  being  made 
now  at  a  time  when  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  this  resource  is  practically 
invisible  to  most  Americans.  Consider 
the  following : 

In  my  lifetime,  we  have  paved  over  the 
equivalent  of  all  the  cropland  In  Ohio.  Before 
this  century  Is  out,  we  will  pave  over  an 
area  the  size  of  Indiana. — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Bob  Bergland. 

One  million  acres  of  prime  American 
farmland  has  been  converted  to  non- 
agricultural  use  per  year  during  the  past 
decade. 

.  And  3  to  5  million  acres  per  year  is  the 
rate  at  which  all  U.S.  farmland  is  being 
converted  to  nonagricultural  use. 

Since  we  are  a  largely  urban  society, 
many  of  us  may  ask:  "In  a  country  as  big 
as  America,  why  should  we  be  concerned 
if  the  total  acreage  of  farmland  is  de- 
clining?" The  seriousness  of  the  threat 
posed  by  current  trends  of  vanishing 
farmland  was  graphically  illustrated  by 
Washington  correspondent  George  An- 
than  in  a  series  of  articles  published  last 
July  in  the  Des  Moines  Register: 

Every  time  a  baby  Is  born  In  the  U.S.,  agri- 
culture loses  1  and  Vi  acres  of  cropland.  The 
connection  Isn't  direst — It's  a  mathematical 
comparison  of  population  and  land  loss 
trends — but  it  dramatizes  a  problem:  our 
population  Is  growing,  our  annuable  farm 
land  Is  shrinking,  and  our  per-acre  crop 
yields  are  leveling  off. 

Anthan  lists  the  following  projections 
for  the  year  2000  if  current  farmland 
losses  continue: 

All  food  produced  in  the  United  States 
will  be  consumed  here. 

Consumer  food  prices  will  be  pushed 
sharply  upward.  This  will  be  a  "real" 
price  increase,  not  just  an  "inflation" 
increase. 

Pood  exports  no  longer  will  be  avail- 
able to  help  offset  massive  trade  deficits, 
such  as  payments  for  foreign  oil.  This  al- 
most certainly  would  have  a  major  nega- 
tive effect  on  our  national  economy. 

The  hungry  people  of  other  nations 
will  be  on  their  own  for  food  supplies. 

To  make  matters  worse,  foreign  in- 
vestors are  buying  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can farmland— they  even  get  a  break  on 
capital  gains  taxes  that  Americans  do 
not  get.  A  GAO  report  Issued  last  July 
found  that  in  a  survey  of  all  land  pur- 
chases in  55  counties  between  January  1, 
1977  and  June  30.  1978,  of  the  3  million 
acres  that  changed  hands,  248,146  acres 
(8  percent  of  the  total)  was  purchased 
by  foreign  investors  from  at  least  30 
countries. 

Many  other  countries  do  much  more 


than  America  to  preserve  ownership  of 
land  among  their  own  citizens,  particu- 
larly farmland.  For  example,  most  of 
the  OPEC  countries  have  laws  prohibit- 
ing foreigners  from  buying  any  public 
or  private  lands  within  their  borders.  I 
am  including  with  this  statement  a  chart 
demonstrating  how  much  easier  it  is  for 
foreign  investors  to  buy  American  farm- 
land than  is  the  case  in  many  countries 
including  our  allies  such  as  Japan. 

Concern  for  our  shrinking  farmland 
is  growing.  Unfortunately,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  some  U.S.  Government  agencies 
are  working  at  cross  purposes.  Although 
the  1969  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  an  August  1976  memorandum  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's current  land-use  policy  all  ask 
Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
their  activities  on  prime  farmland  and 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  protect  these 
lands  from  conversion  to  other  uses,  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
has  not  gotten  the  message.  Even  now, 
while  the  national  agricultural  lands 
study  which  was  initiated  in  June  1979 
with  11  Federal  agencies  participating, 
under  the  cochairmanship  of  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  Is  underway  and  due  to  be  com- 
pleted in  January  1981,  the  GSA  has  con- 
tinued to  sell  prime  farmland  for  non- 
agricultural  uses.  Specifically,  In  1979. 
GSA  sold  at  public  auction  or  transferred 
to  local  govemments  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions approximately  14,340  acres  of  land 
valued  at  $165  million  (some  of  it  prime 
farmland)  with  little  regard  for  retum- 
ing  to  agricultural  use  surplused  Federal 
land.  As  you  might  imagine,  those  Ameri- 
cans who  were  fanning  the  land  prior  to 
its  acquisition  by  the  U.S.  Government 
find  it  very  difiBcult  to  reacquire  the  same 
land  when  it  is  surplused  smd  they  have 
to  compete  in  public  auction  with  foreign 
investors  and /commercial  developers. 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  support  of  State 
and  local  government  efforts  aimed  at 
retaining  farmland  is  still  evolving,  it 
makes  sense  for  the  Congress  to  take  a 
qualified  step  to  encourage  returning 
farmland  no  longer  needed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  farm  production  In 
American  hands.  I  have  prepared  a  bill 
to  achieve  this  limited  and  timely  pur- 
pose. 

My  bill  amends  the  Federal  Property 
Act  of  1949  to  state  that  with  respect 
to  surplus  Federal  lands  to  be  disposed 
of  by  GSA  which  were  in  agricultural 
use  at  the  time  they  were  acquired  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  prior  owners  or 
tenants  who  lease  from  prior  owners 
would  be  given  first  right  of  refusal  to 
buy  back  their  farmland  at  fair  market 
value  as  determined  by  independent  ap- 
praisal. In  simplest  terms,  under  my  bill, 
persons  who  were  farming  certain  lands 
and  who  sold  their  property  to  the  U.S. 
Government  would  be  given  the  right  to 
buy  their  land  back  prior  to  it  being 
auctioned  in  public  provided  the  prior 
owner  or  tenant  whichever  applies  agree 
to  return  the  land  to  agricultural  use  for 
at  least  15  years. 


This  legislation  will  insure  that  the 
XJS.  Government  protects  our  vital  in- 
terest in  keeping  prime  American  farm- 
land in  agricultural  use  and  primarily 
in  American  hands.  It  is  fair  and  prudent 
that  the  U.S.  Government  set  an  exam- 
ple by  giving  American  fanners  the  right 
to  buy  back  their  land  at  fair  market 
value  once  the  U.S.  Government  no  long- 
er has  a  use  for  it. 

Finally,  GSA  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  administering  this  bill  should  it  be- 
come law  since  there  already  exists  legal 
precedence  for  granting  first  right  of 
refusal  on  farmland  surplused  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Throughout  the 
1940's,  such  a  priority  was  established 
under  Federal  law  by  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act. 

The  following  list  shows  how  foreign 
countries  regiilate  the  use  of  their  pub- 
lic or  private  lands : 

Policies  Govesninc  AcotrismoN  of  Public 
AND/OR  Private  Laitos  in  PoREicir  Coun- 
tries 

Iraq,  Kuwait.  Qatar,  Libya,  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia.— ^These  nations  prohibit  foreigners  from 
purchasing  public  or  private  land. 

Portugal,  Belgium,  and  United  Kingdom. — 
No  restrictions  are  placed  on  aliens  who 
wish  to  purchase  public  or  private  land. 

Argentina. — Aliens  are  required  to  register 
with  the  government  If  purchasing  pubUc 
or  private  land. 

Austria. — All  Austrian  states  restrict  for- 
eign ownership  of  agricultural  and  forestry 
land,  and  the  majority  of  them  restrict  alien 
ownership  of  aU  pubUc  or  private  land. 
Aliens  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  state 
government  to  purchase  public  or  private 
land   that   is  available   to   foreigners. 

BrazU. — Aliens  are  not  allowed  to  own 
land  along  national  borders.  Aliens  are  not 
allowed  to  own  agricultural  land  without 
permission  from  the  government.  Foreign- 
ers are  allowed  to  purchase  all  other  pubUc 
or  private  land  that  Is  for  sale. 

France.  West  Germany. — Aliens  are  aUowed 
to  purchase  public  or  private  land  If  there 
exists  a  reciprocal  relationship  with  the 
country  the  alien  is  from. 

Ouatemala. — Foreigners  must  obtain  a 
permit  from  th3  go\ernment  before  purchas- 
ing public  or  prlv.tte  iand.  Aliens  cannot 
buy  land  within  3  kilometers  of  o::eans. 
lakes,  or  rivers.  Foreigners  cannot  buy  land 
SO  kilometers  of  a  border  line,  tmless  they 
obtain  specUl  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mexico. — ^Foreigners  can  purchase  public 
and  private  land  with  permission  from  the 
government.  Under  no  circumstance  may  an 
alien  acquire  direct  ovvnershlp  of  lands  or 
waters  within  a  zone  of  100  kilometers  along 
the  frontiers  and  SO  kUometers  along  shores 
of  the  country. 

Japan. — ^Foreigners  may  acquire  public 
and  private  land  after  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government. 

Canada — Strict  screening  procedures  are 
used  by  the  government  to  check  aliens  who 
wish  to  buy  public  or  private  land.  The 
Canadian  provinces  also  impose  their  own 
restrictions  on  foreigners  who  want  to  buy 
public  or  private  land. 

Switzerland. — Aliens  must  obtain  a  permit. 
from  the  government.  Foreigners  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  land  near  military  Installa- 
tions. 

Foreign  Investment  in  XT.8.  Agricultural 
Land — ^How  it  Shapes  Up.  OJi.O.,  July  SO. 
1979. 

Land  ownership  by  Nonresidents  in  oer- 
Uin  Foreign  Countries,  Carleton  W.  Kenyon. 
Law  Library  of  Congress,  November  38,  1078. 
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come housing  projects.  This  new  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  public,  whose  participation  is  re- 
quired by  section  104(a)  (6)  (c)  of  the 
act,  to  those  locations  which  the  com- 
munity assesses  to  be  the  "most  likely" 
sites  of  these  projects.  Such  an  assess- 
ment could  be  based  on  knowledge  of 
current  zoning  status  or  requests  for 
zoning  changes  as  well  as  expressions  of 
interest  by  developers  which  may  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  build  in  loca- 
tions where  they  own  land  or  have  an 
option  to  buy.  It  would  also  be  based 
upon  the  community's  knowledge  of 
available  facilities,  including  transpor- 
tation and  the  impact  on  local  schools 
which  would  make  certain  of  the  sites 
more  desirable  than  others. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  would  conform  the 
citizen  participation  provisions  of  para- 
graph (6)(c)  of  section  104(a)  of  the 
1974  act  to  the  changes  made  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  the  proposal.  This  would 
enable  a  better  utilization  of  the  citizen 
participation  process  in  that  it  would 
direct  attention  to  more  specific  areas  of 
the  community  rather  than  limiting 
comments  to  the  more  amorphous  "gen- 
eral locations"  provided  imder  current 
law. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section 
213(a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  1974  act  to  require 
that  upon  a  receipt  of  an  application  for 
housing  assistance  for  a  community  with 
an  approved  HAP,  the  Secretary  afford 
the  public,  through  an  open  hearing  held 
by  the  commimity,  an  opportimlty  to  ob- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  application  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  HAP.  Under 
current  law.  only  the  imit  of  general  local 
government  is  required  to  be  provided 
with  such  an  opportunity.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  change  the  substantive 
operation  of  the  objection  process  in  that 
the  restrictions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 213(a),  relating  to  the  Secretary's 
approval  of  a  project,  would  remain 
limited  to  objection  by  the  imit  of  local 
government. 

In  effect,  subsection  (b)  would  require 
a  community  to  offer  its  citizens  a  chance 
to  comment  on  the  specific  project  for 
which  an  application  has  been  received 
by  HUD.  While  the  citizens  could  not  dis- 
approve an  application,  this  process 
would  assure  that  their  views  were  ex- 
pressed. It  would  be  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  this  provision  for  the  com- 
munity to  consider  the  citizen  comments 
and  if,  despite  any  citizen  objections,  the 
community  finds  the  proposed  project 
consistent  with  the  HAP.  forward  a  .sum- 
mary of  the  points  raised  in  the  hearing 
to  HUD  along  with  its  recommendations. 
This  would  be  an  appropriate  and  ra- 
tional way  to  assure  that  the  citizens 
concerns  are  known  at  all  levels  ol  the 
approval  process.  All  of  this  would  be 
done  within  the  current  30-day  time 
limit  in  the  statute. 


SPONSORING  H.R.  5977,  THE  JAPA- 
NESE-AMERICAN HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATION  REDRESS  ACT 

(Mr.  LOWRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  16 
of  our  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
sponsorship  of  H.R.  5977,  the  Japanese- 
American  Human  Rights  Violation  Re- 
dress Act. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  today,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1942,  less  than  2  months  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  over  110,000  American 
citizens  had  their  constitutional  rights 
denied  them  by  the  U.S.  Government.  On 
that  day,  then-President  of  the  United 
States  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9066.  This  Presidential 
mandate  forced  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  to  submit  to  relocation  and  in- 
ternment in  camps  for  an  average  period 
of  3  years.  Executive  Order  9066  was 
supported  by  congressional  action  and 
upheld  by  several  Supreme  Court  rulings. 
All  three  branches  of  our  Government 
acted  in  concert  to  deny  due  process  and 
precious  constitutional  rights.  Wartime 
hysteria  fueled  by  racial  prejudice  al- 
lowed a  nation  steeped  in  traditions  safe- 
guarding individual  rights  and  freedoms 
to  casually  push  those  rights  and  free- 
doms aside. 

It  is  clear  that  Japanese  Americans 
were  submitted  to  a  grievous  injustice 
when  they  were  forced  to  abandon  homes 
and  businesses,  dispose  of  personal  be- 
longings, leave  jobs,  disrupt  education, 
and  face  separation  from  families  and 
friends.  These  facts  are  supported  by 
easily  obtainable  Government  records. 
The  disruption  of  relocation  and  intern- 
ment to  normal  family  and  community 
life  is  evident.  In  addition,  there  were 
never  any  formal  accusations,  no  trials 
and  not  a  single  conviction  associated 
with  internment. 

Japanese  Americans  became  the  recip- 
ients of  our  Nation's  wartime  hostilities. 
In  large  part,  patriotism  was  redefined 
to  mean  anti-Japanese.  Many  Japanese 
responded  by  attempting  to  become 
"super"  Americans,  going  to  great 
lengths  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  this 
Nation.  They  fought  honorably  in  World 
War  n  and  displayed  their  commitment 
to  America  in  many  other  ways.  In  fact, 
over  the  years,  Japanese  Americans  be- 
came known  as  the  "model  minority," 
the  ethnic  group  pointed  out  to  other 
minorities  as  the  group  to  emulate.  Here 
was  a  racial  minority  that  "didn't  rock 
the  boat"  and  was  able  to  "pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  bootstraps."  Of  course, 
this  stereotype  negated  the  anger  and 
frustration  that  most  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans kept  to  themselves.  Only  recently 
have  those  interned  begun  to  speak  out 
and  to  talk  about  their  experiences. 

The  intenmient  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans by  the  U.S.  Government  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  and  destructive  chap- 
ters in  our  Nation's  history.  I  feel  that 
the  time  to  seriously  address  this  issue  is 
long  overdue.  While  the  tremendous  ma- 
terial and  personal  losses  incurred  by 
the  Japanese  Americans  can  never  truly 
be  compensated  for,  a  genuine  effort 
must  be  made.  This  legislation  provides 
monetary  payment  to  those  Japanese 
Americans  or  legal  aliens — or  certain  of 
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their  heirs — who  were  relocated  or  or- 
dered into  internment  camps  during 
World  War  n.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
a  national  dialog  will  develop  from  this 
legislation  focusing  on  the  issue  of  in- 
ternment. We  must  take  strong  action  to 
insure  that  this  type  of  gross  violation 
of  our  Constitution  is  never  allowed 
again.* 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORA- 
BLE GEORGE  FALLON,  FORMER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  George  Fallon,  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  a  special  and  heartfelt 
tribute  to  George  Fallon,  who  passed 
away  last  week  at  the  age  of  77.  George 
represented  Maryland's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  for  13  terms.  He  was  dean 
of  the  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion. And  he  was,  from  1965  imtil  his  re- 
tirement in  1970,  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

George  was  a  Congressman's  Congress- 
man. He  was  a  legislative  technician — 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  genuinely  at- 
tuned and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituents.  He  served  the  House,  and 
the  people  he  represented,  responsibly 
{md  well. 

George  is  best  known  for  his  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Fallon  Act,  under  which  our 
modern  National  Highway  System  was 
built.  His  vision  of  America — a  people  in 
touch,  on  the  move,  building  new  industry 
and  communities  along  a  3,000-mile  ex- 
panse of  land — is  our  legacy. 

George  was  proud  of  the  work  he  did 
in  Congress.  He  said,  when  he  retired, 
that — 

There's  no  place  what  I  can  go  that  I  won't 
see  a  monument  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, a  building,  a  bridge,  a  road,  a  dam. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  George  well 
remember  his  even  temperament,  his 
steady  humor,  his  personal  warmth.  We 
also  remember  the  strength  of  his  prin- 
ciples, his  willingness  to  take  responsi- 
bility, his  commitment  to  his  ideals. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow,  Willa 

Fallon;  his  daughter,  Joyce  O'Connor;  a 

brother,  Lawrence  Fallon;  a  sister,  Re- 

gina  Fallon,  and  his  four  grandchildren. 

D  1650 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wish  to  join  this 
distinguished  leader  in  eulogizing  the 
memory  of  a  most  hcmorable  former 
Member  of  this  House  whom  I  had  the 
great  privilege  and  honor  of  knowing 
upon  my  arriving  here  in  1962. 

Mr.  Fallon  was  unusually  friendly.  I 
think  that  everyone  of  us  will  always  re- 
member and  never  forget  those  who  were 
very  friendly  at  the  beginning  of  coie's 
career  in  a  legislative  body,  and  Chair- 
man Fallon  fell  in  that  category  and 
continues  to,  in  my  heart  and  my  mem- 
ory. He  was  always  a  gentleman,  cordial, 
and,  to  me,  epitomized  the  success  and 
the  personality  of  a  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  one  of  these  Northeastern 
States,  as  I  call  it,  even  though,  actu- 
ally, Maryland  is  a  Southern  State.  I 
have  always  identified  it  more  with  the 
Northeast,  coming  from  Texas. 

More  specifically,  I  had  a  chance  to 
know  Chairman  Fallon  just  a  little  bit 
better  because  at  our  customary  Texas 
luncheon  table  in  the  Members'  private 
room  he  was  always  a  very  special  guest 
of  ours.  He  would  more  often  than  not 
sit  with  us  Texans  and  chat  and  ex- 
change his  impressions  and  views.  So  it 
was  with  considerable  sadness  and  a  real 
sense  of  loss  that  I  read  of  his  passing 
just  recently,  and  I  wish  to  also  join 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  in  extending 
my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  widow 
and  to  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
admirably  captured  the  essence  of 
George  Fallon's  personality  and  tem- 
perament. Mr.  Fallon  was  a  quick-witted 
person,  too.  When  the  Puerto  Rican  na- 
tionalists shot  up  the  House  floor  and 
wounded  a  number  of  Congressmen, 
George  Fallon  himself  was  wounded  in 
a  very  delicate  place.  He  was  on  his 
way  in  an  ambulance  to  go  out  to 
Bethesda,  I  believe,  and  the  other  Con- 
gressman, from  Michigan,  was  obviously 
failing  very  fast.  George  was  quick- 
witted, had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
cancel  the  trip  to  Bethesda  and  order 
the  ambulance  to  go  to  Walter  Reed, 
which  was  much  closer,  and  thereby 
saved  the  life  of  the  Congressman  from 
Michigan.  George  was  a  very  good- 
hiunored  person.  He  did  not  hold  bitter- 
ness when  he  was  defeated.  He  had  been 
here  for  26  years.  He  felt  he  had  a  good 
tour  of  duty.  Anybody  could  tell  he  never 
felt  any  bitterness  or  rancor  that  he  had 
been  defeated  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
distinguished  career.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  remembers  him. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course.  In 
staying  in  Congress,  or,  let  us  say,  leav- 
ing Congress  a  long  time  before  you  die 
is  that  so  many  of  our  Members  do  not 
remember  them,  and  an  awful  lot  of 
Congressmen  have  retired  in  the  years 
since  George  Fallon  left  here,  whicn 
was  in  1972.  I  only  wish  that  more  of 
those  who  served  with  him  could  be  here 
to  help  honor  him  today. 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  our  sense  of 
loss  over  the  passing  of  a  man  who  served 
26  years  in  the  House,  George  H.  Fallon. 

He  came  to  Congress  in  1944,  and  rose 


to  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  where  he  was  a  tire- 
less worker  for  the  completion  of  the 
Nation's  major  highway  system.  He 
served  during  tumultuous  times,  and  was 
one  of  the  Members  wounded  when  the 
House  floor  was  shot  up  by  invaders  In 
1954. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  George 
Fallon  well,  as  a  friend,  and  I  have  s 
great  respect  for  his  dedication  to  what 
he  believed  was  right.  He  was  a  booster 
for  development  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation and  water  resources,  and  an 
independent  thinker  on  many  issues  that 
came  before  the  House. 

He  served  his  beloved  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  House  with  great  distinction,  and 
many  public  worits  projects  around  the 
country  are  monuments  to  his  efforts. 
Our  Nation  is  the  richer  for  his  having 
served  in  the  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  during 
the  90th  Congress  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  C<Hn- 
mittee.  The  chairman  of  that  committee 
at  that  time  was  George  Fallon. 

Like  any  freshman  Member  I  had  a 
lot  to  learn  about  the  workings  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  and  about  the 
committees  to  which  I  was  assigned. 

George  Fallon  went  out  of  his  way  to 
see  that  this  learning  process  was  made 
easy.  He  was  a  kind,  understanding  man 
who  took  the  time  to  be  helpful — who 
took  the  time  to  be  friendly. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  who  served 
in  the  House  with  George,  I  was  deeply 
saddmed  to  learn  of  his  passing  on 
March  21.  His  26  years  of  service  to  this 
bCKiy  will  long  be  remembered. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
wife  and  family.  George  will  be  dearly 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  this  tribute  to  the  late  George  H. 
Fallon,  who  served  honorably  and  with 
great  accomplishment  in  this  House  for 
26  years. 

He  served  Maryland  well,  and  he 
served  our  country  well  as  a  representa- 
tive from  Baltimore.  He  achieved  a  posi- 
tion of  significant  prestige  and  authority 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  suid  he  was  a  father  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  that  has  been 
of  enormous  value  to  our  country. 

His  hand  touched  many  projects  that 
today  provide  major  components  of  the 
infrastructure  of  our  country — highways, 
bridges,  harbors,  dams.  Communities 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
helped  by  legislation  that  came  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee  under  his 
leadership. 

But  George  H.  Fallon  was  basically  a 
Baltimorean.  He  was  bom  there  and 
lived  there  throughout  his  life.  He  served 
6  years  in  the  city  council  before  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1944. 

He  left  here  almost  10  years  ago,  but 
many  senior  Members  remember  him 
with  fondness.  I  believe  he  was  an  out- 
standing public  servant.* 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  leam  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague.  George  Fallon.  During 
the  years  we  served  together  in  this  body 
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I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  unfailing 
kindness  and  good  humcHr,  always  ready 
with  helpfu]  advice,  particularly  for 
yoimger  mem  bers. 

As  chairma  a  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee he  wan  patient  and  imderstanding 
in  dealing  w  th  the  many  requests  for 
projects  broight  before  the  committee. 
His  wit  and  r  lanner  were  such  that  even 
when  he  turn  !d  you  down  you  came  away 
smiling.  In  exercising  his  authority  as 
chairman — ajid  George  served  when 
chairmen  had  great  authority — he 
showed  sounl  judgment  and  restraint, 
and  when  he  left  the  House,  he  left  with 
a  record  that  he  could  well  be  proud  of. 

I  am  not  or  e  of  those  who  believes  that 
the  good  old  d  ays  are  necessarily  the  best, 
but  I  am  glac  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  serve  with  that  fine  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  GK  orge  Fallon.  I  hope  he  en- 
joyed to  the  i  ullest  his  all  too  brief  years 
of  retirement  • 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  i  le  take  this  opportimity  to 
say  a  few  wc  rds  about  a  man  I  served 
with  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  a  fine  man,  a  dear  friend, 
and  a  tnist  d  colleague — I  speak  of 
George  H.  Fa]  Ion  of  Maryland. 

Creorge  left  Congress  at  the  end  of  his 
13th  term,  alter  26  long  years  of  dedi- 
cated work  I:  ere  in  Washington  repre- 
senting Maryland's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional Districi . 

It  was  m]  privilege  to  work  with 
George  when  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Pn  blic  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Comm  ttee  for  my  first  term  in 
the  House.  I  Was  able  to  see  first  hand 
the  accomplishments  due  to  his  dedi- 
cated leaders  lip  and  skillful  guidance. 
Under  his  firr  i  hand,  the  legislation  pro- 
duced by  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Conmittee  improved  mark- 
edly. He  orch  jstrated  the  establishment 
of  the  Inters!  ate  Highway  System,  bet- 
ter known  as  Jie  Fallon  Act,  which  con- 
tinues to  serv  ( the  national  needs  of  the 
American  pe<  pie  and  her  industries  in 
an  outstandin  g  manner. 

Both  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I  were  sad- 
dened to  heai'  of  Greorge's  passing,  and 
know  the  city  )f  Baltimore,  his  colleagues 
and  his  fami  y  shall  miss  him  tremen- 
dously. To  hs  wife,  Willa,  his  daugh- 
ter, Joyce,  an  1  his  four  grandchildren,  I 
offer  our  sincerest  hopes  for  a  healthy 
and  prosperoi  s  future.* 

•  Mr.  HORTi  )N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21,  1980,  our  f  )rmer  colleague,  Congress- 
man George  I ;.  Fallon  passed  away.  Like 
many  of  my  ( oUeagues,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  George  and  came 
to  know  and  n  tspect  him. 

Maryland's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict was  ably  served  for  13  terms,  from 
1944  to  1971.  Throughout  his  service  in 
the  House,  Ge  orge  gained  the  reputation 
as  a  common  sense  Representative.  His 
reputation  extended  beyond  the  Halls 
of  Congress  as  well. 

As  sponsor  of  what  became  known  as 
the  Fallon  Act,  George  rightfully  as- 
siuned  a  lead((rship  role  in  our  Nation's 
highway  progi  am.  His  able  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
served  with  httn. 


I  join  my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
Congressman  Long,  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  George's  widow  Willa;  his 
daughter  Joyce  O'Cormor;  his  brother 
Lawrence  Fallon;  his  sister,  Regina  Fal- 
lon; and  his  four  grandchildren.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  remember  George  Fallon  as  a  man  of 
outstanding  character  and  strong  leader- 
ship. We  remember  his  quiet  determina- 
tion and  impretentious  manner.  We  re- 
member his  faithful,  effective  service  to 
liis  constituents  and  all  Americans. 

On  Friday,  March  21,  George  Fallon,  a 
dear  friend  and  distinguished  former 
colleague,  died  in  his  native  Baltimore  at 
the  age  of  77. 

He  was  a  man  who  rose  swiftly  from 
Baltimore's  ninth  ward  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  A  deep  appreciation 
of  an  eflBcient  transportation  network's 
importance  characterized  his  26  years  in 
the  Congress.  He  was  a  driving  force  be- 
hind our  remarkable  interstate  highway 
system,  and  he  consistently  urged  im- 
proving our  highways  and  maintaining 
a  strong  highway  trust  fimd. 

This  man,  so  responsible  for  our  vast 
road  network,  still  remembered  the  im- 
portance of  our  environment  and 
natural  resources.  He  believed  and  once 
commented  that  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  facing  the  country  to- 
day is  the  future  need  for  fresh  water." 

George  Fallon's  open-mindedness  and 
intelligence  impressed  those  in  contact 
with  him.  A  chairman  of  New  York's  Tri- 
borough  Bridge  Authority  once  described 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  effective,  intelli- 
gent, and  forceful  committee  chairmen 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with." 

I  was  fortunate  to  serve  with  George 
for  6  years  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. The  man's  legacy  in  Congress  and 
the  committee  certainly  reflects  his  per- 
sonal dedication  and  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
deepest  condolences  to  George  Fallon's 
family.  America  will  truly  miss  him.» 
•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  my  respects  to  our 
former  colleague,  George  Fallon.  It  was 
my  honor  and  my  privilege  to  have 
served  with  George  for  5  years  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  He  was  always 
congenial,  cooperative,  and  helpful  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee— but  most  of  all,  I  will  remember 
George  as  a  gentleman. 

George  was  a  good  Congressman,  a 
good  citizen,  and  a  good  colleague.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  our 
national  system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways  which  stands  today  as  the 
safest  and  most  traveled  highway  net- 
work in  the  world — in  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  greatest  public  works  projects 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

George  came  to  Congress  from  the 
grassroots  of  Baltimore  politics  and  was 
equally  responsive  and  understanding 
to  the  needs  and  goals  of  urban  areas, 
suburban  areas,  and  rural  areas — what- 
ever served  the  public  need.  He  was  a 
man  who  always  got  things  done  and  got 
them  done  well.  He  always  embodied  and 
exemplified  the  Congress  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  legislative  accomplishment. 

He  was  forthright  and  eloquent  in  his 


belief  in  our  system  of  Government  and 
the  American  way  of  life.  His  26  years  in 
Congress  was  marked  by  that  quality  of 
personal  commitment  and  dedicated 
service  which  typifies  a  professional 
statesman.  Through  talent,  energy,  and 
sheer  genius  he  won  the  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  and  personal  associates. 
All  those  around  him  benefited  from  his 
presence.  All  grieve  his  passing.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Willa;  his  daughter  and  other  members 
of  his  family  in  their  loss  and  bereave- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  respect  to  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league, George  Fallon,  who  was  a  good 
man  and  a  dear  friend. 

The  best  loved  of  all  our  fellows,  I  be- 
lieve, are  those  who  are  simply  them- 
selves, without  guile  and  without  pre- 
tense and  without  encumbrances.  George 
Fallon  was  such  a  man.  He  met  others 
on  their  level  and  as  equals.  It  felt  good 
to  be  around  him  because  it  was  com- 
fortable to  be  in  his  presence. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Maryland's 
Fourth  District  for  having  had  the  good 
judgment  to  send  him  to  Congress  to 
represent  them  as  their  man  in  the 
House.  May  our  lesson  from  his  life  be 
learned  as  one  of  service  and  good  will.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  heartfelt  sadness  at  the  loss  of  my 
longtime  colleague  and  trusted  friend, 
George  H.  Fallon,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
was  taken  from  us  recently. 

I  had  known  George  since  the  day  I 
arrived  in  Washington  almost  20  years 
ago,  and  quickly  discovered  that  here  was 
a  man  as  devoted  to  serving  the  people  of 
Maryland  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
than  most  men  I  would  work  with  in  this 
Chamber.  In  the  nearly  three  decades 
he  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
hard-working,  trusted,  and  respected 
Representative  who  was  always  looking 
forward,  always  thinlting  that  crucial  de- 
cisions had  to  be  made  today  so  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow  would  be  better 
served.  He  had  a  sincere  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  continue  to 
be  a  helpful  partner  with  the  States,  pro- 
viding projects,  whether  it  was  building 
highways,  airports,  or  harbors,  projects 
that  would  provide  countless  jobs  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  every 
State.  I  can  honestly  say,  and  without 
hesitation,  that  I  never  worked  with  a 
man  who  changed  the  face  of  America 
the  way  George  Fallon  did.  "The  father 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,"  as 
many  have  rightfully  called  him,  is  re- 
sponsible for  enabling  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  travel  more,  whether  it  be  to  homes 
in  the  suburbs,  away  from  the  crowded 
cities,  or  acrass  the  country,  giving 
Americans  the  chance  to  view  the  count- 
less splendors  of  our  Nation.  Through  his 
guidance  of  yesterday,  today  we  have  a 
highway  system  encompassing  every 
State,  moving  people,  as  well  as  goods 
and  services  efficiently,  safely,  and  re- 
liably every  day  of  the  year. 

But  there  was  more  than  just  highways 
or  harbors  to  this  gentleman  from  Balti- 
more, for  he  was  aware  that  the  Federal 
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Govemmmt  could  provide  more  than 
just  public  works  programs  for  its  peo- 
ple, it  had  the  ability  to  make  inroads 
into  the  lives  of  those  people  in  society 
who  find  themselves  victims  of  discrim- 
ination. In  throwing  his  support  behind 
the  passage  of  the  1961  Housing  Act,  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  1964  anti- 
poverty  bill  and  tax  cut.  among  others. 
George  made  the  right  decisions  that  to- 
day have  improved  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  and  all  of  us  who  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  George, 
have  lost  a  dear  and  caring  friend,  a  man 
who  fought  so  hard  for  so  many.  To  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  his  grandchildren, 
and  his  countless  friends,  I  offer  my 
sincere  sympathy  and  share  with  them 
a  feeling  of  irreplaceable  loss.* 
*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
George  Fallon,  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House  for  26  years,  who  died  on 
Friday.  March  21.  George's  career  in  pub- 
lic office  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  history  of  this  Nation. 

From  his  early  days  in  Baltimore  pol- 
itics to  the  end  of  his  fruitful  life,  he 
demonstrated  leadership  and  foresight. 
Those  of  us  who  served  with  George  re- 
call his  even  handedness  and  sound 
judgment.  As  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  he  shaped  a 
number  of  construction  programs  which 
quite  literally  changed  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica. Chief  among  these  were  the  substan- 
tial additions  to  our  network  of  inter- 
state and  other  highways  authorized  by 
the  act  which  bears  his  name.  "Iliese 
projects  facilitated  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  last  three  decades, 
insuring  the  continued  strength  of 
America. 

Today  we  evtend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  widow  Willa  Fallon  and  his 
family.* 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  Fal- 
lon was  a  very  effective  Congressman 
who  above  all  was  fair — fair  to  me  and 
to  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  He  served 
this  House  and  the  people  of  his  district 
well.  As  the  chairman  of  a  major  com- 
mittee, he  was  a  credit  to  Maryland  and 
to  his  beloved  Baltimore.  My  deepest 
sympathy  goes  to  his  famUy.* 

*  Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
George  Fallon,  of  Maryland. 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  George's  death,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  House  mourn  his  passing. 

George  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
who  served  the  people  of  Baltimore  for 
32  years,  first  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council  and  later  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  people  of  the  Fourth 
CongresslOTial  District  were  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  a  man  of  his  character 
and  ability  represent  them  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  he  served  them  faithfully  and 
well. 

During  his  13  terms  in  Congress, 
George's  interests  were  concentrated 
primarily  in  the  public  works  area.  As 


a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  since  coming 
to  Congress  In  1961,  it  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and  to 
learn  at  first-hand  of  his  expertise  in 
matters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Roads,  he  was 
the  chief  architect  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program,  the  largest  public 
works  project  in  our  history.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  from  1965  until  his  retirement 
in  1970,  and  during  this  time  he  clearly 
demonstrated  his  outstanding  ability  and 
earned  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee.  He  left  his 
imprint  not  only  on  our  highway  system 
but  also  on  matters  involving  water  pol- 
lution, rivers  and  harbors,  public  build- 
ings, and  other  aspects  of  public  works. 

George  Fallon  served  the  people  of  his 
district  and  our  Nation  effectively  and 
with  dedication,  and  I  feel  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  benefited  from  his  foresight 
and  his  major  contributions  to  our  high- 
way system  and  other  public  works  proj- 
ects. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  means  of  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family.* 
*  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  pauses  today  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  most  dist'nguished  former  Mem- 
ber, I  would  like  to  express  the  deep  loss 
shared  by  all  those  who  had  the  privilege 
to  know  George  Fallon.  George  served 
his  district  well  for  26  years,  and  he  will 
be  remembered  by  his  colleagues  for  his 
integrity,  professionalism,  and  dedicated 
service  to  his  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

George  Fallon  has  clearly  earned  his 
place  in  our  Nation's  history.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, he  was  active  in  promoting  major 
legislation  on  highways,  dams,  and  pub- 
lic buildings.  He  was  instrumental  in 
initiating  the  act  that  bears  his  name, 
which  greatly  improved  the  country's 
highway  system. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  great  sadness  that 
we  now  mark  the  passing  of  this  fine 
legislator,  colleague,  and  friend,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  create  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans.  My  sincerest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  his  widow  and  entire 
family.* 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4612) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  maintain  for 
an  additional  three  years  the  current 
program  of  preventive  services,  refer- 
ral, and  case  management  for  disabled 
children  receiving  SSI  benefits,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Chafee  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


VACILLATING,  WAPPLING,  AND  ZIG- 
ZAGGING—THE  NEED  TO  RE- 
ASSESS THE  COURSE  OF  AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  5  months,  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  focused  on  the  American 
hostages  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  But  clearly  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  problems  have  not 
developed  suddenly;  they  are  the  result 
of  several  years  of  mistaken  foreign 
policy  decisions. 

President  Carter  came  into  office  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  stiU 
reacting  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Congress 
had  significantly  restricted  the  power  of 
the  President  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  ills  campaign  appeal.  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  promised  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  defense  budget.  In  part, 
because  of  the  Nation's  mood,  the  re- 
strictions on  Presidential  power,  and 
his  own  campaign  promises.  President 
Carter  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of  for- 
eign poUcy  failure  which  seem  to  be 
sprouting  throughout  the  world  today. 

In  order  to  understand  where  we  are 
today,  it  is  helpful  to  recount  some  of  the 
major  foreign  policy  decisions  during 
the  early  Carter  years: 

In  order  to  achieve  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  Carter  administration 
abandoned  the  U.S.  negotiating  position 
on  all  three  points  of  contention  previ- 
ously blocking  normalization.  The  United 
States  acceded  to  the  Chinese  demands 
and  severed  all  ties  with  Taiwan. 

The  President  ordered  troop  with- 
drawals from  South  Korea,  only  to  halt 
them  later  when  the  North  Koreans 
moved  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  President  Initiated  a  widely  sup- 
ported, widely  acclaimed  human  rights 
policy.  But  it  was  applied  inconsistently 
and  eventually  was  virtually  abandoned. 
The  President  pressured  our  NATO 
partners,  most  notably  the  West  Ger- 
mans, to  accept  the  neutron  bomb  as  a 
part  of  the  NATO  defense.  But  after  the 
European  leaders  took  substantial  do- 
mestic political  risk  to  sell  the  concept 
to  their  people,  the  President  r«ver8ed 
his  own  decision  and  halted  development 
of  the  neutron  bomb. 

After  the  United  States  had  worked 
intensively  during  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations  to  get  the  Soviet  Union 
out  of  the  Middle  East  negotiations. 
President  Carter  invited  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  participate.  Because  of  the  outcry 
from  Israel  and  Eg3^t  and  the  American 
people,  that  decision  was  reversed. 

The  President  made  several  stop-and- 
start  decisions  on  defense  spending; 
offered  totally  conflicting  signals  on  the 
SALT  n  negotiations;  refused  to  assist 
in  the  effort  to  keep  Cuban  troops  out  of 
Africa;  and  bungled  relationships  with 
Mexico. 

During  this  same  period.  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  Andrew  Young  waa 
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Union.  And  our  Nation  based  its  Middle 
East  and  Southern  Asian  policies  on  the 
continued  strength  and  friendliness  of 
Iran. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  1977,  President 
Carter  was  the  guest  of  the  Shah  of  Iran 
and  toasted  his  host  for  his  "great  lead- 
ership" and  friendship  and  loyalty  to 
the  United  States.  Our  country  did  not 
sense  then  that  a  chasm  had  developed 
between  the  Shah  and  the  Iranian  peo- 
ple. At  first  the  President  pressured  the 
Shah  on  human  rights,  then  he  backed 
away.  The  Shah  was  weakened  by  the 
human  rights  initiative,  but  the  Iranian 
Government's  policies  toward  the  peo- 
ple were  not  changed.  A  year  after  the 
Carter  toast,  when  mobs  were  rioting  in 
Tehran,  the  President  helped  nudge  the 
Shah  into  exile. 

The  U.S.  response  to  the  Iranian  situ- 
ation is  a  study  in  vacillation.  The  most 
remembered  incident  was  the  ordering 
of  a  U.S.  naval  task  force  to  sail  toward 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  then  turn  around 
and  sail  back  to  the  Philippines.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1979,  Iranian  mobs  invaded  the 
U.S.  Embassy  for  the  first  time. 

Premier  Baktiar  took  over  the  govern- 
ment when  the  Shah  fled  into  exile.  But 
he  was  soon  replaced  by  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini.  Despite  Khomeini's  daily  de- 
nunciations of  the  United  States,  our 
country  continued  to  make  every  effort 
to  maintain  and  establish  good  relation- 
ships with  the  new  Iranian  government. 

In  August  1980,  cablegrams  were  ex- 
changed between  Washington  and  the 
UJS.  Embassy  in  Tehran  about  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Shah  coming  to  the  United 
States.  American  diplomats  in  Iran 
warned  the  U.S.  State  Department  that 
the  admission  of  the  Shah  into  the  U.S. 
would  trigger  an  emotional  outbreak  in 
Iran.  The  cablegrams  discussed  the  pre- 
cautions which  should  be  taken  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran  before  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Shah. 

The  Shah  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  No  precautions  were  taken  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran.  And  in  November 
the  embassy  was  overrim  again,  and  the 
American  hostages  were  taken. 

The  President  announced  that  if  the 
hostages  were  not  released  within  5  days 
that  the  United  States  would  expel  all 
the  Iranian  diplomats  in  America.  They 
have  not  yet  been  expelled. 

The  President  repeatedly  promised 
that  each  day  the  United  States  would 
increase  the  pressure  on  Iran  to  release 
the  hostages.  He  asked  the  United  Na- 
tions to  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
Iran.  And  he  told  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  that  if  the  United  Nations  did 
not  act  by  January  7  that  the  United 
States  would  impose  its  own  economic 
sanctions.  The  United  Nations  did  not 
act.  And  the  United  States  still  has  not 
imposed  meaningful  economic  sanctions. 

Ilie  President  did  freeze  Iranian  as- 
sets in  this  country.  They  are  still 
frozen.  And  he  decided  to  expel  from 
the  country  any  Iranian  student  here 
with  an  illegal  visa.  To  date,  none  has 
been  expelled.  But  Iranians  are  coming 
into  the  United  States  at  a  rate  of  50 
per  day.  And  customs  officials  are  told 
to  handle  them  with  "kid  gloves"  in  or- 
der to  avoid  offending  Iran. 


About  a  month  ago,  the  President  call- 
ed Members  of  Congress  over  to  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
Iran  and  foreign  policy  generally.  He 
assured  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  would  never  agree  to 
sending  any  kind  of  commission  to  Iran 
to  investigate  the  alleged  crimes  of  the 
American  Government  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Iran  unless  the  hostages  were  re- 
leased. A  few  days  later,  the  U.S.-backed 
U.N.  Commission  was  in  Iran. 

Unfortunately,  the  inconsistency  of 
U.S.  policy  during  the  Iranian  crisis  is 
typical  of  our  foreign  policy  during  the 
Carter  years.  William  Kintner,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  and  now  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  quoted  in 
Time  magazine  last  week  as  saying,  "It 
sounds  as  if  Carter  never  heard  of  the 
basic  axiom  that  the  art  of  diplomacy 
is  consistency.  His  is  a  policy  of  flip-flops 
and  zig-zags." 

My  own  assessment  of  the  Carter  for- 
eign policy  is  equally  harsh.  I  have 
dwelled  on  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
Carter  foreign  policy.  But  even  a  favor- 
able review  of  recent  American  foreign 
policy  would  have  to  recognize  the  in- 
consistencies and  flip-flops. 

What  can  we  learn  from  Iran  and 
other  recent  foreign  policy  decisions?  I 
believe  we  can  develop  from  them  a  set 
of  principles  for  managing  foreign 
policy : 

First.  American  foreign  policy  must  be 
based  on  a  reaslistic  assessment  of  the 
world  situation.  We  must  see  the  world 
as  it  is,  not  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  Of 
course,  we  need  the  intelligence  capabil- 
ity to  get  accurate  information.  If  our 
allies  (like  the  Shah)  are  weak  at  home, 
we  must  admit  that  and  deal  with  it.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  be  committed  to  world 
domination. 

Second.  American  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives should  be  clearly  deflned.  Do  we 
need  military  superiority  in  the  world? 
Or  is  equality  with  the  Soviet  Union  suf- 
ficient? What  are  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States? 

Third.  Foreign  policy  must  be  consist- 
ent. It  is  dangerous  if  our  adversaries 
misjudge  our  intentions  or  believe  that 
we  are  bluffing  when  we  are  not.  Our  al- 
lies must  be  able  to  depend  on  U.S. 
leadership  and  follow-through:  they 
cannot  feel  that  they  may  be  left  out  on 
a  limb. 

Fourth.  The  Nation's  leader  cannot 
talk  big  and  then  refuse  to  use  our  stick. 
Deadlines  should  not  be  set  unless  the 
Nation  is  willing  to  act  if  the  deadlines 
are  not  met.  If  promises  are  made,  they 
should  be  kept. 

Fifth.  Weakness,  indecision,  and  bla- 
tant appeasement  invite  aggression. 
Each  time  our  Nation  meets  another's 
demand,  we  should  be  asking  ourselves 
what  action  has  been  taken  to  convince 
the  other  nations  that  additional  de- 
mands will  not  be  met. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  fully  rec- 
ognize that  Congress  cannot  conduct  the 
day-to-day  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation. 
At  the  moment,  Congress  has  a  tendency 
to  do  that.  Instead,  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  the  development  of  broad 
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foreign  policy  guidelines.  Congress 
should  work  with  the  President  in  defin- 
ing foreign  policy  objectives  and  goals 
and  providing  the  President  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  is  the 
leader  of  the  Free  World  and  the  "last, 
best  hope  of  Mankind."  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Nation  has  the  capability  of 
meeting  any  Soviet  challenge  and  of 
making  this  world  a  more  secure  place  in 
which  to  Uve.  We  need  the  leaders  and 
the  policies  to  meet  our  challenges  and 
our  responsibilities. 


IMMINENT  DANGER  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise, 
impelled  by  the  developments  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  think  this  is  about  perhaps  the 
second  time  in  18  years  and  3  months 
that  I  have  been  here  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  with  respect  to  any 
matter  having  to  do  with  what  we  cail 
generally  Latin  America. 

One  reason  is  that  I  find  the  tendency 
in  America  is  to  generalize  so  much  and 
so  fallaciously  that  I  did  not  want  to 
conform  to  some  of  the  notions  that 
some  of  the  folks  who  bear  names  such 
as  mine  palm  off  in  our  country,  and 
that  is,  they  become  automatic,  instant 
experts  on  anything  having  to  do  with 
Latin  America  simply  because  they  have 
originated  from  a  group  that  is  identi- 
fied culturally  with  the  masses  in  Latin 
America. 

I  remember  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
inauguration  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1961,  Januaiy,  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  President-elect  Kennedy,  who  wtis 
then  in  Florida,  and  he  asked  if  I  would 
be  interested  in  an  appointment  as  an 
Ambassador  to  what  he  called  "some 
Latin  American  country."  I  laughed  and 
said,  "Senator,"  as  I  called  him  then,  "I 
am  afraid  that  you  have  the  wrong  man. 
I  am  not  really  ambassadorial  material." 
I  had  just  been  reelected  for  a  4-year 
term  in  the  Texas  State  Senate,  having 
importuned  many,  many  thousands  of 
people  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
reelected,  and  I  felt  that,  first,  I  really 
sincerely  felt  that  I  was  not,  and  I  still 
feel  I  was  not  much  ambassadorial  ma- 
terial; and,  secondly,  that  I  had  a  com- 
mitment, once  I  had  been  reelected. 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand,  and 
he  said,  "Look,  please  consider  it,  and  at 
least  if  you  could  come  up  this  week,  to- 
morrow, Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  will  ar- 
range a  meeting  with  Dean  Rusk"— who 
had  been  selected  as  the  Secretary  of 
State-to-be— "and  you  can  get  together 
on  what  country  you  think  you  could 
better  represent  us.  I  have  often  thought 
that  we  had  missed  a  tremendous  reser- 
voir of  talent  in  the  United  States  from 
this  large  Hispanic  group  that  exists  In 
the  coimtry  from  which  we  could  derive 


useful  service  and  honorable  and  efficient 
service  from  qualified  people." 

I  then  said,  "Senator,  I  really  mean 
this.  I  hope  you  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  because  my  name  is 
Gonzalez  I  automatically  become  a  good 
and  acceptable  Ambassador  to  some  Latin 
American  country.  I  think  that  that  is 
fallacious,  it  is  an  error,  and  I  am  telling 
you  the  Gtod  honest  truth,  I  myself  do 
not  feel  that  I  have  ambassadorial 
talent." 

I  am  sure  that  he  was  prompted  to 
offer  this  because  of  Lyndon  Jcduison, 
because  he  said,  "Just  a  minute,"  and  he 
turned  the  phone  over  to  Lyndon  John- 
son, who  then  came  over  and  said,  "Now 
Henry,  look,  we  think  you  are  the  man, 
and  we  ought  to,"  and  so  forth.  I  tried  to 
tell  him  the  same  thing.  And  to  this  day 
I  am  convinced  that  they  did  not  quite 
understand  what  I  had  to  say.  I  think 
they  thought  I  had  other  motives.  But  I 
was  as  candid  as  I  tried  to  be.  And  it  is 
the  truth  that  we  generalize  in  the  United 
States. 

I  see  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
and  continue  to  be  made,  and  yet  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  think  that  merely 
because  I  do  have  this  backgroimd  that  I 
am  an  expert  on  Latin  America,  or  any 
other  section  of  the  world,  because  that 
is  not  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  that 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  same  reason  that 
I  would  quaUfy  in  another  area  of  dis- 
cussion would  I  speak  out.  and  that  is  on 
information  of  faithful  kind  and  beyond 
any  dispute  of  argumentation.  And  this, 
I  think,  is  the  main  source  for  expertise 
in  any  realm  of  endeavor.  That  is  the 
reason  I  speak  today. 

I  noticed,  the  day  before  yesterday,  or 
perhaps  the  day  before  that,  a  very  short 
news  item.  It  was  buried.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  more  than  7  or  8  lines  long.  It 
said  that  the  United  States  Peace  Corps 
offices  or  headquarters  in  El  Salvador 
had  been  attacked,  had  been  fired  upon. 
D  1700 

It  reminded  me  of  what  happened  late 
last  summer  and  early  autumn.  In  the 
first  weeks  of  September,  soon  after  we 
convened  last  year  after  the  recess,  I 
was  asked  to  meet  with  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  El  Salvador,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Guate- 
mala, a  neighboring  country. 

I  met  with  them.  I  conveyed  to  them 
my  sense  of  frustration  and  my  fears 
that  had  arisen  because  of  a  visit  that  I 
had  before  then,  and  that  was  that  I  had 
a  visit  from  a  constituent,  whom  I  had 
never  met  before,  who  asked  to  see  me 
here  in  Washington,  who  was  in  very 
sensitive  duty  in  the  armed  services.  I 
cannot  identify  more  thsm  that,  because 
what  he  did,  I  think,  took  a  bit  of  cour- 
age. 

Finding  hlroi^elf  on  detached  duty  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  troubled  by  what 
he  knew  was  happening,  not  only  in  Nic- 
aragua, but  in  El  Salvador,  he  asked  to 
see  me. 

When  I  saw  him,  he  said  he  wtis  moti- 
vated because  he  felt  constrained  to  tell 
somebody  to  get  word  to  the  proper  peo- 


ple in  this  country  about  the  immttttnt 
danger  that  the  American  Embassy  and 
its  dwellers  were  in  in  El  Salvador. 

He  explained  the  nature  of  his  duties, 
which  I  must  and  should  not  reveal  here,' 
in  which  he  was  very  careful  to  point 
out  that  he  was  in  the  know.  In  fact,  he 
was  really  in  an  intelligence  capacity. 

He  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  both  places 
he  had  been  duty  stationed  on  special 
duty. 

He  explained  to  me  the  vast  difletence 
between  the  situations  in  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador. 

He  explained  further  that  he  was  very 
concerned  and  said.  "I  predict  that  the 
government  in  El  Salvador  will  not  last 
the  mwith,"  but  the  danger  is  that  we 
have  another  factor  in  this  equation  that 
is  altogether  different  than  whatever  you 
have  read  or  have  heard  about  Nica- 
ragua. 

He  said,  "In  El  Salvador,  I  predict 
that  the  government  will  not  last  the 
month.  I  predict  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador and  the  Embassy  is  under  very, 
very  serious  threat,  and  something  must 
be  done  to  alert  the  State  Department 
and  the  governmental  officials  here  to 
the  need  of  taking  extra  special  precau- 
tions." 

Well,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  but  like 
in  speaking  out  on  the  murder  of  Judge 
Wood  and  anticipating  that  and  iHe- 
dieting  it  to  a  certain  extent — I  did  not 
predict  the  exact  murder  of  Wood,  but 
I  predicted  something  like  that  was  apt 
to  happen — and  other  things  I  have 
spoken  out  about  here,  I  realized  it  was 
one  of  those  frustrating  efforts  to  try  to 
penetrate  a  very  thick  curtain  of  indif- 
ferMice  and  mostly  failure  to  give  em- 
phasis to  the  source  of  informatim. 

In  any  event,  the  gentl«nan's  predic- 
tion came  to  pass.  Tlie  El  Salvador  Gov- 
ernment as  it  was  then  structured, 
failed,  if  you  will  remember  reading  in 
the  papers,  in  less  than  30  days. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  a  visit  with 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  exidained  to  them, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  then 
told  me  that  they  were  loved  in  El  Salva- 
dor, that  she  just  did  not  see  what  I 
was  talking  about. 

I  then  explained  to  her— I  asked  her. 
"Well,  where  are  you  on  duty  mostly?" 

Then  she  explained  that  she  was 
really  absent  from  the  main  locus  of 
events  in  a  countiy  such  as  El  Salvador, 
which  is  really  where  you  have  the  con- 
centration of  people,  where  the  arch- 
bishop was  murdered,  where  they  had 
the  terrible  bloodshed  just  day  before 
yesterday. 

This  is  where  the  things  are  happen- 
ing, not  out  among  the  peasants.  I  did 
not  have  any  reason  to  doubt  her  word 
that  the  individual  peasant  families  out 
in  the  boondocks  of  El  Salvador  wd- 
comed  anybody  such  as  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  who  had  some  willingness  to 
help  and  did  in  effect  help,  but  what 
amazed  me  was  the  obtuseness  of  even 
the  people  up  here.  Any  American  would 
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say,  "Well,  t  jey  are  bound  to  know,  be- 
cause they  a  e  down  there,"  an  assump- 
tirai  that  ma; '  not  be  valid. 

I  rise  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  when 
I  read  abou  the  attack  on  the  Peace 
Corps  ofBces  in  EI  Salvador,  it  said  no- 
body was  hurt,  because  they  fired  quite 
a  number  of  shots  into  the  building,  but 
nobody  was  there. 

But  it  is  I  clear  indication  that  the 
danger  persi  ;ts  and  that  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ]  lurder,  a  terrible  crime,  of 
the  Archbish  op.  that  we  should  not  sit 
here  and  wa  t  until  our  Ambassador  or 
the  Embassj  is  either  killed  or  taken 
over. 

I  predict  t  lat  there  is  very  imminent 
hazard  that  i  his  will  happen,  and  that  it 
is  a  different  situation,  entirely  different 
even  from  tl:  e  next  door  country  that  is 
also  in  turmc  il  and  whose  government  is 
under  the  s£  me  shadow,  except  with  a 
Icmger  time  s  pan  perhaps  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador,  and  that  is 
Guatemala,  i  rhich  is  next  to  Mexico  and 
just  one  hop  over  from  us. 

Now,  the  fa  llacy  is  when  you  talk  about 
Latin  America,  even  among  our  friends 
from  the  Coi  igress  who  bear  names  like 
mine,  they  ts  Ik  as  if  it  is  one  big  glob. 

The  truth  is  you  have  21  very  indi- 
vidual, histc  rically,  socially,  economi- 
cally, and  ab  ove  all,  culturally,  heritage 
for  each  on(  of  those  21.  lliey  are  ad 
hoc  situati(»;s.  They  are  ad  hoc  cases. 

The  Unitec  States  should  have  learned 
from  Cuba. 

I  read  now  all  of  these  accoimts.  and 
even  by  Con  rressmen  who  have  rushed 
pellmell  anc  industrialists  and  their 
wives  who  ru  i  over  and  sit  on  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's lap.  Yoi  think  I  am  exaggerating. 
This  actuallji  has  happened. 

There  was  i  picture  in  the  paper  show- 
ing this  ind  istrialist's  wife  sitting  on 
Fidel  Castro'i  lap. 

Congressmi  n  and  Senators  are  rimning 
over  there  aid  stroking  his  beard  and 
kissing  his  ft  nny,  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  see:  n  as  if  it  is  not  any  differ- 
ent as  if,  "Oh.  we.  the  United  States, 
forced  Fidel  IJastro  into  Russia's  arms." 

The  truth  is  had  anybody  paid  any 
attention,  including  our  then  American 
Ambassador  to  Havana,  they  would 
have  realizec  that  Fidel  Castro  clearly 
knew  and  in  ended  what  he  was  doing 
from  the  begi  ining. 

What  is  liappening  now  in  Bogota. 
Colombia,  ev>kes  the  Bogotazo  as  they 
call  it  in  Li  t^n  America,  wh'ch  Fidel 
Castro  participated  years  before  his 
actual  takeo\  er  in  Cuba,  where  you  had 
terrible  demc  nstration  and  an  attempt 
to  take  over  and  attack  the  American 
representatives  then  who  were  holding 
an  inter-Amdrican  conference. 

We  had  oui  Secretary  of  State.  In  fact, 
and  it  was  t  le  famous  Bogotazo.  Fidel 
Castro  had  p  metrated  at  that  time  Co- 
lombia with  I  forged  Russian  passport, 
and  himself  1  ad  arrived  during  that  up- 
rising and  violence  in  Colombia,  known 
as  El  Bogota;  o. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  where  our  geo- 
politicians  ai  d  strategists  have  been  all 


along,  but  whether  it  has  been  Republi- 
can. Eisenhower,  or  Democratic,  Ken- 
nedy, et  cetera,  administrations,  we  con- 
tinue the  fallacy  of  generalizations  that 
are  going  to  cost  this  country  dearly,  as 
they  have  already. 

At  this  time  I  hope  somehow  some- 
where somebody  will  convey  the  message 
to  the  people  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  El  Salvador. 


n  1710 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
MORGAN  PAUL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  with  me  today  in  farewell  to  a 
wise  and  gentle  man,  Robert  Morgan 
Paul,  who  died  imexpectedly  last  week, 
leaving  all  our  lives  the  poorer  and 
emptier. 

Bob  Paul  was  staff  director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee  of  oiu- 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  in  that  capacity  he  served 
the  Congress  and  his  country  in  full 
measure.  "Irreplaceable"  is  the  word  that 
springs  to  mind. 

But  if  his  loss  to  this  body  is  a  heavy 
one — and  it  is — it  is  heavier  still  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend. 
I  have  had  that  privilege  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  going  back  to  the 
early  post-war  years  in  California  when 
Bob,  then  fresh  out  of  college,  had  just 
embarked  on  his  lile  work  of  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  responsibility. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature in  Sacramento,  I  had  many  op- 
portunities to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
gifted  young  man  as  he  advanced 
through  the  ranks  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game.  There,  he  es- 
tablished California's  first  planning  and 
pollution  control  program  and  won  na- 
tional recognition  as  an  authority  in 
fish,  wildlife,  and  recreational  develop- 
ment. 

That  reputation  brought  him  to 
Washington  in  1957  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  and 
in  1961  he  entered  the  Federal  service 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  Fish  and  Wildlife.  In  1967,  he 
joined  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  had  become  Di- 
rector of  the  Department's  National 
Growth  Policy  Studies  when  we  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  to  Capitol  Hill 
in  1973. 

The  entire  pattern  of  Bob  Paul's  all- 
too-short  life  was  one  of  continually 
broadening  intellectual  interest  and  ex- 
perience. He  was  well  and  widely  read  in 
many  areas  far  beyond  his  professional 
fields  and  his  grasp  of  the  complex  range 
of  Federal  environmental  and  economic 
development  legislation  was  unequalled 
in  my  experience. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 


his  family,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
legion  of  friends  whose  love  and  admira- 
tion he  so  rightly  earned.  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  this  man  warmed  the  world 
around  him  and  enriched  the  lives  of  aU 
who  knew  him.* 


MODERNIZING  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Retjss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  in- 
troduce, with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh),  H.R. 
7001  to  provide  for  a  major  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Yes- 
terday, Public  Law  96-221,  deregulating 
the  financial  institutions  and  strength- 
ening the  Federal  Reserve's  control  over 
bank  reserves  and  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates, was  signed  into  law. 

H.R.  7001  complements  Public  Law 
96-221  by  restructuring  the  Federal  Re- 
serve so  as  to  facilitate  voluntary  mem- 
bership in  the  System  without  weaken- 
ing the  dual  Federal-State  banking  sys- 
tem, to  place  control  of  monetary  policy 
under  the  seven  Presidentially  appointed 
Governors,  and  to  enlist  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  the  broad  battle 
for  a  stable  price  level  and  an  improved 
economic  structure.  The  bill  would  trans- 
fer the  functions  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. The  Federal  Advisory  Council 
would  be  reconstituted  so  that  the  pres- 
ident of  each  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
would  be  a  member,  and  its  authority 
broadened  to  include  advisory  concern 
over  maximum  employment  and  produc- 
tion policies  and  inflation-fighting 
mechanisms.  In  order  to  give  the  presi- 
dents more  autonomy  in  their  new  role, 
the  veto  power  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors over  their  appointment  would  be 
eliminated.  The  stock  subscription  re- 
quirement for  member  banks  would  be 
eliminated,  to  improve  the  banks'  capital 
position  and  to  remove  a  disincentive  to 
Federal  Reserve  membership. 

The  overall  effect  of  H.R.  7001  would 
be  to  strengthen  economic  stability. 

1.    ELIMINATION    OF    THE    STOCK    SITBSCRIPTION 
REQUIREMENT 

In  light  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
96-221  imposing  mandatory  reserve  re- 
quirements on  all  depository  institutions, 
charging  fees  for  various  Federal  Reserve 
services,  and  making  the  discount  win- 
dow generally  available,  the  present  stock 
requirement  for  member  banks  is  anach- 
ronistic. By  present  statute,  each  mem- 
ber bank  is  required  to  hold  stock  in  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  its  district  in  an  amount 
determined  by  the  bank's  paid-in  capital 
stock  and  surplus.  Banks  earn  6  per- 
cent on  their  paid-in  capital  stock.  The 
stock  requirement  now  becomes  an  un- 
necessary penalty  to  members,  since 
membership  no  longer  entitles  a  bank 
to  receive  preferential  treatment  in  ob- 
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taining  Federal  Reserve  services.  Dis- 
continuation of  the  stock  subscription 
requirement  would  provide  member 
banks  an  opportunity  to  employ  their 
capital  at  a  higher  rate  of  return,  and 
would  improve  their  capital  ratios.  In 
1979,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  had  over 
$1  billion  from  stock  subscriptions,  which 
generated  a  return  to  the  member  banks, 
at  6  percent,  of  $67  million.  H.R.  7001 
provides  for  a  retirement  of  the  exist- 
ing stock  subscriptions  over  a  S-year 
period,  so  as  to  avoid  any  disturbance  to 
monetary  or  budget  policy.  Chartering 
and  examination  of  State  banks,  mem- 
ber and  nonmember  alike,  would  reside 
in  the  State  regulatory  agencies  rather 
than  the  Fed. 

2.  INCREASED  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  RESERVE  BANK 
PRESIDENTS  AND  THE  FEDERAL  ADVISORT 
COUNCIL 

The  presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  our  central  banking  system.  As 
chief  central  bank  administrator  in  each 
district,  their  position  would  be  enhanced 
if  their  reappointment  was  not  subject  to 
its  present  veto  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Under  present  statute,  the  president 
of  each  Bank  is  appointed  by  its  Board  of 
Directors  for  5  years,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  My  proposal 
would  eliminate  that  veto  power.  To  as- 
sure that  each  district's  needs  are  ade- 
quately represented,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  each  president  be  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  district. 

With  their  increased  authority,  the 
presidents  will  join  together  to  form  the 
reconstituted  Federal  Advisory  Council. 
The  present  membership  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  consists  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict, selected  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  each  Bank,  and  is  usually  a 
prominent  banker  in  the  district.  The 
Council  now  meets  quarterly. 

As  the  major  source  of  regional  infor- 
mation on  monetary  and  credit  condi- 
tions, and  on  the  economy  generally,  the 
presidents  will  be  the  prime  advisers  to 
the  Board  of  Governors.  With  its  elevated 
importance,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
will  be  required  to  meet  more  frequently, 
at  least  monthly. 

3.  TRANSFER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  OPEN  MARKET 
COMMITTEE'S  FUNCTION  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS 

The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
is  now  solely  responsible  for  open  market 
operations,  the  most  important  instru- 
ment of  monetary  control.  The  other 
two  instruments — reserve  requirements 
and  discounting — are  lodged  in  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Direct  control  of 
the  Nation's  money  supply  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  because  they  are 
Presidentially  appointed  and  thus  "Of- 
ficers of  the  United  States"  within  the 
meaning  of  article  2,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution.  "Officers  of  the  United 
States"  must  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Those  who  control  our 
money  and  credit  of  our  Government 


should  be  officers  of  the  United  States, 
not  independent  policymakers. 

At  present,  the  law  provides  that  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  con- 
sists of  12  members.  Seven  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  to  which  they 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  thus  "Officers  of  the 
United  States".  The  other  five  are  repre- 
sentatives, either  president  or  first  vice- 
president,  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  They  are  not  appointed  by  the 
President,  but  are  elected  annually  by 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  district 
banks. 

Membership  consists  of  one  represen- 
tative of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York;  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Richmond:  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  of  Cleveland  and  Chicago;  one  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  and  St.  Louis;  and  one  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco.  Thus 
New  York.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago  re- 
ceive disproportionate  representation. 
No  reason  for  the  disproportion  exists. 

The  Board  of  Governors  should  be 
given  undiluted  responsibility  for  open 
market  operations,  just  as  it  already  has 
for  the  other  two  instnunents  of  mone- 
tary control — reserve  requirements  and 
discounts. 

4.  INVOLVINC  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
WITH  STRUCTURAL  REFORM  OF  THE  ECON- 
OMY 

Lastly,  the  bill  urges  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  begin  focusing  on  inte- 
grating structural  reform  policies  with 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  By  work- 
ing cooperatively  toward  this  end  with 
the  financial,  business,  and  labor  com- 
munities,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
can  be  more  effectively  utilized,  and  the 
problems  of  structural  inflation  and  un- 
employment directly  confronted. 

The  economic  centers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  are  strategically  located 
throughout  the  country.  The  12  Federal 
Reserve  district  banks  are  situated  in 
Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Minneapolis.  Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
and  Ssm  Francisco.  The  25  branches  are 
placed  in  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Charlotte,  Birmingham, 
Jacksonville,  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
Miami,  Detroit,  Little  Rock,  Louisville, 
Memphis.  Helena.  Denver,  Oklahoma 
City,  Omaha,  Houston,  San  AnttHiio,  El 
Paso,  Los  Angeles,  Portland.  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Seattle.  The  11  regional  check 
processing  centers  are  situated  in  Colum- 
bus, Des  Moines.  Indianapolis.  Milwau- 
kee. Utica.  Cranford,  Jericho,  Charlesttoj, 
Columbia,  Windsor  Locks,  and  Lewiston. 

With  over  20,000  employees,  of  which 
400  are  econmnists,  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  begin  working  cooperatively  to 
improve  our  structural  defects  and  our 
lagging  productivity.  By  asserting  a  new 
team  effort  at  sectorial  planning  and 
structural  reform,  our  economy  csui  re- 
ceive the  dose  of  revitalization  it  des- 
perately needs.* 


RACAL-MILGO  INC.  CONTRIBUTES 
GREA'H.Y  TO  LOCAL  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Peppek)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  help  clear  the  air  regarding 
the  nature  of  a  company  in  my  district, 
Racal-Milgo,  Inc.  Mllgo  was  founded  25 
years  ago  in  Miami,  where  it  has  pros- 
pered ever  since.  As  a  pioneer  in  data 
communications  equipment,  it  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  America's  leadership 
in  this  field. 

Though  wliolly  owned  by  a  British 
firm,  Racal-Milgo  performs  all  activi- 
ties— research  and  develoiHnent,  design, 
testing,  and  manufacturing — in  the 
United  States.  It  employs  American 
workers,  and  it  contributes  greatly  to 
the  local  economy  in  the  Miami  area. 
Mllgo  directly  employs  over  2,000  Florid- 
ians,  and  indirectly  helps  support  many 
himdreds  of  others. 

Racal-Mllgo's  products  are  marketed 
worldwide.  In  fact,  almost  40  percent  of 
Milgo's  products  are  exp(H*ted.  By  way 
of  contrast,  fewer  than  1  percent  of 
Milgo's  materials  are  imported.  Obvi- 
ously, Milgo  is  making  a  favorable  con- 
tribution to  America's  balance  of  trade. 

This  booming,  dynamic,  Florida  com- 
I>any  should  be  applauded  for  its  contri- 
butions to  the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
country.* 


NATION'S  PROBLEMS  MUST  BE  CON- 
SIDERED TOGETEffiR  TO  SOLVE 
OUR  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  my  colleagues  on 
the  question  of  balancing  the  budget. 
The  first  piece  of  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced in  this  body  was  to  balance  the 
budget.  It  was  a  commitment  that  I  made 
a  long  time  ago,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  noticed  that  over  300  individual 
Members  have  introduced  bills  or  leg- 
islation to  balance  the  budget. 

I  think  we  need  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  I  think  it  is  time  to  point  out  in 
all  of  this  discussion  that  balancing  the 
budget  does  not  solve  all  of  our  problems. 
Senior  citizens,  veterans,  educatitm, 
transportation  and  housing  are  all 
among  areas  of  major  concern  to  me. 
However,  I  will  support  almost  any  rea- 
sonable proposal  which  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  I  think  within  the 
scope  and  realm  of  this  Nation's  prob- 
lems we  have  what  I  have  termed  a  triad 
of  problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  that 
triad  is  inflation,  energy,  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  memory  we 
have  three  problems  tied  together,  inter- 
twined, where  one  solution  is  dependent 
on  the  other.  In  Congresses  past  they 
may  have  talked  about  clean  air  or  about 
health  problems  or  about  Industrial 
problems,  but  now  when  we  talk  about 
energy  we  talk  about  inflation,  and  when 
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because  I  felt  that  we  were  on  the  right 
path  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  I  have  be- 
lieved that  the  budget  process  was  a  key 
to  guiding  the  Congress  on  the  path  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  restraint.  Now 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  achieving  one  of 
the  goals  I  was  aiming  for  when  I  came 
to  Washington — to  balance  the  budget 
by  restraining  spending.  This  is  a  bal- 
anced budget  not  just  in  the  accoimtlng 
sense,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
policy.  We  have  achieved  this  balance 
by  restraining  spending  rather  than  by 
increasing  taxes. 

Most  economists  would  agree  that  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981 
would  have  a  negligible  effect  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  within  the 
framework  (structure)  of  existing  econ- 
ometric models.  However,  by  cutting 
back  on  Government  spending,  we  will 
be  limiting  the  amount  of  stimulating 
money  being  injected  into  an  already 
overheated  economy.  By  avoiding  the 
accumulation  of  fiuther  debt  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  pressure  on 
investment  capital  can  be  relieved 
thereby  freeing  more  for  productive 
uses  in  the  private  sector. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  is  the 
psychological  impact  of  balancing  the 
budget.  This  effect  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  econometric  models,  but  Is  un- 
doubtedly substantial  and  positive.  In 
balancing  the  Federal  budget,  we  in  the 
Congress  can  demonstrate  how  serious 
we  are  about  lowering  the  cost  of  living. 
Achieving  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  after  12  straight  years  of  deficit 
spending  poses  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  Congress.  There  are  an  infinite 
number  of  ways  to  balance  the  budget. 
We  on  the  House  Budget  Committee 
have  proceeded  in  a  way  that  we  feel 
wUl  achieve  maximum  results  in  re- 
straining inflation  and  in  a  way  that 
will  be  most  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
groups  and  individuals. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Wirth 
and  Mr.  Gephardt,  that  this  budget  reso- 
lution meets  those  standards.  First,  the 
committee  approached  the  balancing  by 
cutting  expenditures.  The  advantages  of 
the  balanced  budget  are  lost  if  outlays  are 
not  reduced  and  if  spending  continues 
unabated  on  programs  that  are  inef- 
ficient, beyond  our  means,  or  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
This  challenge  must  be  met  now  by  the 
Congress.  If  we  are  imable  to  demon- 
strate that  we  are  serious  about  control- 
ling runaway  inflation,  how  can  we  in- 
spire other  groups  within  the  economy 
to  join  in  the  battle  against  inflation? 

Furthermore,  I  concur  with  my  col- 
leagues that  the  cuts  have  been  made 
equitably  and  across  all  sectors  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Throughout  the  mark- 
ing-up  process,  the  members  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  adhered  to  the 
conviction  that  an  unfair  share  of  the 
burden  should  not  be  placed  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it — the  elderly,  the 
poor,  and  the  sick. 

To  illustrate  the  fairness  of  these  re- 
ductions, I  would  like  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  cuts  as  it  ai^eared  in 
Mr.  Wirth's  and  Mr.  Gephardt's  views 
in  the  committee  report  for  the  first 


budget  resolution.  The  summary  clearly 
shows  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
reductions  has  been  made  in  areas  in- 
volving grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, requiring  increased  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  im- 
proving targeting,  and  slowing  down 
construction  projects. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 


Cateiory 


Amount      Pcr- 
(billions)      cent 


$3.7     22.2 


1.4       9.0 


I.  State/local  assistance: 

Both  general  and  categorical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, sucti  as  elimination  of 
State  portion  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  the  proposed  counter- 
cyclical assistance  program,  the 
law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  reduced  funding  for 
local  public  works  and  economic 

development 

II.  Human  resources  programs: 

Delaying  the  effective  dates  for  new 
human  resources  programs  such 
as  the  youth  education  employ- 
ment initiative,  the  child  health 
assurance  program,  and  the  fiscal 
relief  under  welfare  reform 

Reform  of  certain  human  resources 
programs  such  as  tightening 
eligibility  and  benefits  for  food 
stamps,  public  assistance,  and 
low-income  energy  assistance, 
and  bringing  the  food  stamp  and 
child  nutrition  programs  into  line 
with  the  once-a-year  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  now  applied 
to  social  security 

Other  reductions  in  human  re- 
sources programs  such  as  CETA, 
education  assistance,  discretion- 
ary health,  social  services  and 
veterans  programs;  and  termina- 
tion of  unemployment  benefits  for 
CETA  workers  and  the  Young 

Adult  Conservation  Corps 

III.  Other  reductions: 

Defense,  energy,  foreign  assistance, 
natural  resources,  agriculture; 
several  Federal  belt-tightening 
measures,  such  as  higher  pay 
absorption,  a  general  administra- 
tion and  operating  cost  reduction; 
bringing  Federal  retirees  into  line 
with  the  once-a-year  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  now  applied  to 
social  security;  program  slow- 
downs such  as  water  projects. 
Federal  highways,  EPA  construc- 
tion grants,  and  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve:  elimination  of 
Saturday  mail,  etc 


1.0       6.0 


2.3      14.0 


8.1      49.0 


Total  reductions  from   Presi- 
dent's budget  reestimatad. . 


16.  S     10.0 


As  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Gephardt  stated 
in  their  additional  views — 

This  breakdown  Indicates  not  only  that 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  cuts  were  made 
in  the  human  services  programs,  but  that 
the  reductions  for  the  most  part  have  been 
framed  so  as  to  minimize  the  hardship  suf- 
fered by  Individuals  who  depend  on  these 
programs  for  their  livelihood.  Most  savings 
In  human  resources  programs  have  been 
derived  from  administrative  Improvements 
or  delay  In  Implementing  new  Initiatives. 

We  have  also  attempted  to  target  bet- 
ter our  limited  resources.  We  want  to 
make  optimum  use  of  Federal  dollars 
and  reserve  our  resources  for  those  who 
rely  most  heavily  on  the  Government 
for  assistance. 

A  further  indication  of  fairness  in  this 
budget  resolution  is  the  fact  that  no 
function  of  the  budget  is  left  untouched. 
There  were  no  "sacred  cows"  when  we 
examined  this  budget.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  this  attitude  toward  any  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  to  concur  with  my  colleagues' 
observation — 
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This  budget  resolution  plots  a  responsible 
fiscal  course  for  the  nation,  and  It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  full  House  pass  it  as  a 
statement  of  our  commitment  to  controlling 
inflation. 

Passage  of  this  resolution,  however, 
will  be  only  the  first  step.  Over  the  next 
few  months,  we  will  have  to  translate  the 
policy  statement  that  it  represents  into 
binding  legislation.  The  time,  effort,  and 
negotiation  that  has  gone  into  develop- 
ing the  resolution  suggest  great  potential 
for  implementing  it.  The  resolution  is 
the  result  of  months  of  careful  delibera- 
tions within  the  Budget  Committee  and 
throughout  Congress,  which  were  recent- 
ly culminated  by  8  consecutive  days  of 
meetings  between  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration leaders.  Prom  this  a  con- 
sensus was  reached  for  $13  billion  in 
spending  cuts  that  are  equitable  £md 
evenly  distributed.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee added  other  reductions  that  are 
equally  fair  and  evenhanded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  numerous  spe- 
cial interest  groups  will  feel  the  pinch 
of  these  decisions,  and  they  will  under- 
standably oppose  them  and  will  apply 
pressure  on  all  Members  of  Congress. 
We  must  hold  the  line  because  none  of 
the  proposed  cuts  in  the  resolution  will 
hurt  as  deeply  as  the  continuation  of 
rampant  inflation.  As  my  perceptive  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Gephardt 
concluded: 

Ending  that  spiral  must  be  our  overriding 
concern  If  our  fiscal  decisions  are  to  truly 
protect  our  economic  security  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare .« 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradeuas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  31,  1980,  I  was  chairing 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  New  York 
City  and  therefore  missed  three  rollcalls 
in  the  House. 

I  take  this  time  to  indicate  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

The  first  of  the  three  votes  was  on 
rollcall  No.  167,  on  a  motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  6837,  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitalization  and  Regiilatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  308  to  3.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

The  second  vote  was  on  rollcall  No. 
168,  to  establish  a  quorum  and  obviously 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  an- 
swered the  quorum  call. 

The  third  vote  was  on  rollcall  No.  169, 
on  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks)  to 
the  bill,  H.R.  6837,  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  63  to  275.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


ALEXANDER  SOLZHENTTSYN  DE- 
NOUNCES ARRESTS  OF  TWO 
ORTHODOX  PRIESTS  IN  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  at  the  request  of  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn  to  bring  to  the 
House's  attention  two  recent  arrests  of 
Russian  Orthodox  priests.  Father  Dimitri 
Dudko  and  Father  Gleb  Yakunin,  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  Russian  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  author. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
recently  in  Vermont  on  behalf  of  these 
two  men: 

The  time  has  passed  for  the  trumpet  calls 
of  Communist  slogans:  "We  shall  seize  God 
by  the  throat!"  With  all  their  totelltarlan 
power  Communists  are  now  trying  to  squirm 
out  of  admitting  that  they  are  persecuting 
and  burning  out  belief  in  God. 

There  has  flowered  In  Russia  an  inde- 
pendent, courageous  priest  who  Is  loved  far 
beyond  his  own  parish,  Father  Dimltrl 
Dudko,  who  has  not  bowed  his  head  before 
the  standing  KGB  orders  of  the  ofllclal 
church.  He  has  renewed  the  age-old  sermons 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  sermons  which 
are  forbidden  In  the  U.S.Sli.,  and  the 
people,  pining  for  the  word  of  God  for  half 
a  century,  came  to  him  In  throngs. 

It  Is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
Communists  are  destroying  Father  Dimltrl 
today,  but  their  nUghty  power  Is  afraid  to  act 
openly — word  has  come  from  Moscow  that 
the  KGB  Is  coaching  false  witnesses  among 
the  young  people  for  a  sptirlous  trial  with 
the  vile  allegation  against  the  priest  of 
homosexuality  and  drunken  orgies,  as  his 
parish  discussions  with  young  people  are 
portrayed,  and  which  are  closer  to  the  gov- 
ernment's level  of  understanding  of  such 
matters. 

Another  independent  brave  priest.  Father 
Gleb  Takunln,  who  Informed  the  world  about 
Khrushchev's  persecutions  of  the  Church 
earlier  than  all  others,  who  fearlessly 
defended  all  persecuted  believers  In  the 
U.S.SJl.  for  16  years,  will  also  be  tried  co- 
vertly for  his  Christian  belief  and  Christian 
truth.  Against  him,  however,  they  are  pre- 
paring yet  another  false  accusation:  specu- 
lation In  Icons.  The  greatest  marauder  and 
spectacular  In  Russian  history — the  Soviet 
government — comes  forth  with  this  accusa- 
tion after  having  exported,  and  while  still 
exporting  abroad  Immeasurable  treasures  of 
the  Orthodox  religion  and  of  Russian  art,  for 
currency. 

I  have  personally  known  both  of  these  self- 
sacrificing.  Inspired  priests  for  many  years 
and  I  will  testify  for  them  in  order  that  the 
world  may  hear  beforehand  about  the  base- 
ness being  prepared  by  the  Soviets. 

Brezhnev's  total  attack  against  religion  Is 
now  under  way.  Members  of  Christian  semi- 
nars, young  people  who  have  begun  to  see 
clearly,  are  being  arrested  and  they  will  be 
tried  on  false  charges. 

Communist  leaders  still  have  sufficient 
power  to  seize  people  and  even  continents, 
but  they  lack  the  courage  to  look  people 
straight  In  the  eye. 

n  1720 
That  is  the  end  of  the  words  of  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn.  I  bring  them  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  because  in  this  time  when 


we  are  looking  at  the  overt  aggressive  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan, 
it  is  also  important  that  we  are  aware  of. 
and,  bring  to  the  world's  attention,  those 
horrendous  acts  which  are  going  on  In- 
side Soviet  Russia.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  time,  where  the  Soviet's  aggressive 
actions  cloud  us  from  fully  realizing  and 
understanding  those  things  which  are 
still  going  on  within  the  country,  the  So- 
viets have  stepped  up  substantially  their 
attack  on  Russian  citizens  trying  to  exer- 
cise basic  human  rights. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  yidd   back  tbe  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


COMMITTEES  OVERSTAFFED 

The  SPEAKER  im>  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  E^)eaker, 
inflation  is  the  No.  1  issue  facing  Amer- 
ica today.  The  inflation  rate  has  sky- 
rocketed to  18  percent  and  Americans 
are  having  to  sacrifice  to  make  ends 
meet.  However,  Congress  has  not  faced 
up  to  inflation  and  is  reluctant  to  call 
for  sacrifices.  Congress  passes  the  legis- 
lation, creates  the  bureaucracy  and  then 
taxes  the  people.  Inflation  causes  the 
American  people  to  sacrifice  in  their 
budgets  but  Congress  will  not  exert  disci- 
pline in  its  own  spending  and  growth. 

The  best  example  of  this  runaway 
growth  in  spending  is  in  the  congres- 
sional committees  and  their  staffs.  It  Is 
in  these  committees  that  legislation 
originates.  The  high-priced  committee 
staffs,  with  top  salaries  of  over  $S0.000, 
in  order  to  justify  their  Jobs,  are  con- 
stantly coming  up  with  new  ways  to 
spend  the  American  tax  dollar.  Already 
the  average  American  taxpayer  is  send- 
ing 42  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  earns 
in  taxes. 

During  the  10  years  from  1968  to  1978. 
the  number  of  Congressmen  has  re- 
mained the  same — 435.  However,  dur- 
ing the  same  decade  the  number  of  House 
committee  staff  has  mushroomed  from 
621  to  1.959,  a  215-percent  increase.  Co- 
incidently,  in  1968  the  Federal  budget 
was  $178  billion  and  in  1978  it  reached 
$461  billion,  a  160-percent  increase. 

Congressional  committee  staffs  fall 
into  two  categories:  Investigative  and 
statutory.  The  root  of  the  problem  lies 
with  the  growth  of  the  Investigative 
staff.  In  1968,  House  investigative  staff 
numbered  328,  but  in  1979  they  num- 
bered 1,221,  a  270-percent  increase.  These 
investigative  staffs  cost  the  taxpayers 
millions  yet  they  are  simply  supplemen- 
tal staff  members.  In  the  90th  Congress 
(1967-68)  investigative  costs  were  $8 
million;  in  the  99th  Congress  (1979-80) 
they  will  rise  to  $85,500,470— an  increase 
of  850  percent. 

The  more  staff  members  on  a  commit- 
tee the  more  bills  they  generate.  They 
are  always  finding  a  special  Interest  or 
deserving  cause  that  was  not  covered  in 
past  legislation.  To  help  all  of  these  good 
causes,  the  committee  staffs  are  cranking 
out  more  and  more  laws.  These  commit- 
tee staffs  are  not  only  growing  in  num- 
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them  and  we  can  get  directly  at  the  cause 
of  inflation.  I  have  introduced  a  bill — 
H.R.  57 — that  would  do  just  that,  cut  the 
committees'  sta£Bng  and  funding.  This 
would  mean  less  legislation.  Congress 
must  win  the  respect  of  the  American 
people  in  these  economically  hard  times 
by  setting  an  example  of  sacrifice  and 
austerity. 

Mr.   BURGENER.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  body.  I  recall  some  months  ago 
we  were  debating  whether  or  not  to 
appropriate  the  money  to  finish  the  Hart 
OflBce  Building  on  the  Senate  side.  Ehir- 
Ing  the  course  of  that  debate  I  had  to 
do  some  investigating  of  congressional 
staff.  Let  me  just  give  the  gentleman 
one  horrible  example.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary — I  do  not  know 
how  many  Senators  they  have  on  that 
committee,  perhaps  15  or  17 — would  the 
gentlemen  believe  that  they  had  a  staff 
of  217  people?  What  in  the  world  those 
people  do,  I  have  no  idea.  I  know  that 
they  occupy  some  60  rooms — 217  people. 
By  comparison,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  which  has  the  func- 
tion of  military  procurement,  manpower 
and  womanpower,  of  some  $150  billion  a 
year  in  budget  authority  on  outlays,  had 
a  staff  of  38 — 38. 

The  total  congressional  staff  I  am  told 
is  somewhere  between  17,0000  and  20,000 
people.  I  think  it  is  a  national  scandal. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  listen  or 
to  get  very  excited  about  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  today  that  this  country  is 
in  the  disastrous  economic  condition  it 
is.  I  want  to  cite  that  example  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  mentioning  that  the 
other  body  is  also  guilty  of  overstaffing — 
what  the  gentleman  said  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  over  there.  I 
do  not  know  who  directs  that  judiciary 
operation. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  The  gentleman  does 
know,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  do  not  want 
to  mention  his  name  because  he  is  in  the 
opposing  party,  and  he  is  nmning  for 
President.  I  would  not  say  anything  de- 
rogatory about  the  fine  man. 

But  on  this  particular  issue  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  in  the  world  they  ever 
use  them. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  certainly  do 
appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  had  to  say  about  the  over- 
staffing  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


THE   75TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ob- 
servers of  the  national  scene  have  char- 
acterized the  decade  of  the  seventies,  just 
ended,  as  the  "me"  decade,  referring  to 
the  constant  concern  for  self -gratifica- 
tion displayed  by  so  many  individuals 
and  groups. 

What  a  welcome  contrast  that  we  will 
be  observing  in  this  first  year  of  the 
eighties,  the  75th  anniversary  of  a  totally 
unselfish  group.  Rotary  International. 

Rotary  International,  the  association 
of  all  Rotary  clubs  in  the  world,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  business  and  professional 
men  who  provide  humanitarian  service, 
encourage  high  ethical  standards  in  all 
vocations  and  help  build  good  will  and 
peace  in  the  world.  If  that  sounds  like 
an  altruistic  purpose — it  is.  But  it  is  leav- 
ened with  the  good  commonsense  of  hard 
working  businessmen. 

Comprised  of  almost  850,000  members 
in  18,000  clubs  in  more  than  150  lands, 
Rotary  International  can  trace  its  suc- 
cess to  its  concern  for  others;  youth,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  the  com- 
munity-at-large. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  current  un- 
dertakings of  Rotary  International: 

Support  for  schools,  scouts  and  other 
youth  organizations. 

Special  services  for  the  elderly,  such 
as  low  cost  housing  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

Medical  treatment,  rehabilitative 
training  and  special  projects  to  aid  the 
handicapped. 

Medical  services,  equipment  and  wide- 
ranging  health  care  projects. 

Educational  facilities,  commimity  cen- 
ters, recreation  programs  and  other  civic 
projects. 

Promotion  of  trade  and  professional 
association  codes  and  standards  of  con- 
duct. 

Rotary  International  represents  the 
societal  conscience  at  its  best.  At  this 
point — its  75th  anniversary — it  is  heart- 
ening to  know  that  the  pragmatism  of 
business  can  be  so  beneficial  to  so 
many.* 


RAYMOND  S.  DETOR 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  take  for  granted  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  undertaken  by  members  of 
our  community  to  care  for  and  make 
better  the  lives  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  There  is  one  member  of 
my  home  community  whom  I  believe  de- 
serves special  recognition. 

Raymond  S.  Detor  is  a  100-percent 
service-connected  disabled  American 
veteran,  who  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Maj.  Joseph  J.  Karins.  Jr..  chapter  No. 
167  of  the  DAV  in  Liverpool,  N.Y.  He  has 
been  active  with  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  for  10  years.  He  has  been  com- 
mander of  DAV  chapter  No.  167,  and  has 
served  for  several  years  as  its  adjutant, 
gruiding  the  chapter  in  its  never-ending 
struggle  to  help  preserve  the  Just  and 
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well-deserving  benefits  for  the  veteran, 
and  to  preserve  his  standing  in  society. 

Ray  Detor  has  been  a  volunteer  at  the 
Syracuse  VA  Medical  Center  for  5  years, 
helping  in  organizing  activities  for  the 
hospitalized  veteran,  to  help  ease  the 
mental  anguish  he  has  to  endure  in  his 
battle  to  become  a  whole  man  again.  He 
also  serves  on  the  committee  which  meets 
with  the  hospital  director  and  his  staff 
monthly  to  help  keep  a  harmonious  bond 
with  aU  veterans  service  organizations 
within  the  Syracuse  VA  Medical  Center. 

Currently,  Ray  is  junior  vice  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Department  of  New  York  State. 
He  has  attended  many  congressional 
hearings  in  Washington,  and  many  hear- 
ings in  Albany,  N.Y.,  concerning  property 
taxes  for  the  veterans  and  other  legisla- 
tive concerns  of  the  veteran. 

Recently,  he  has  taken  on  a  new  task, 
helping  the  DAV  organization  start  an 
outreach  program  for  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. Hopefully,  this  program  will  help 
the  Vietnam  veteran  gain  his  rightful 
place  in  society,  and  help  make  him 
understand  that  his  Government  wants 
to  help,  rather  than  hate  him. 

Among  Ray  Detor's  proudest  achieve- 
ments is  that  he  helped  organize  the  first 
all-handicapped  Boy  Scout  troop  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  sponsored  by  DAV  chap- 
ter No.  167.  In  Ray's  own  words: 

It  has  been  a  g^eat  honor  sharing  their 
Joys  and  tears  In  years  of  meetings  and  ac- 
tivities and  trips. 

Ray  and  his  fellow  members  have 
taken  these  handicapped  Scouts  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  Kings  Island  in  Ohio, 
a  country  western  festival  in  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  and  Disney  World  in  Florida. 
Ray  carried  the  mantle  of  chairman  for 
the  Handicapped  Boy  Scout  Committee 
for  the  New  York  State  DAV  for  4  years. 

Ray  served  his  conntrv  in  the  U.S. 
military  from  1943  to  1951,  serving  with 
the  3d  Division  (Rock  of  the  Mame)  in 
the  European  Theater.  Again  in  Ray's 
words: 

It  is  with  humility  that  I  say  It  gives  me 
a  great  feeling  to  know  that  In  some  smaU 
measure,  I  have  helped  our  great  country  to 
keep  It  free.  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  God  and 
my  country,  and  I  wlU  do  all  In  my  power  to 
help  keep  this  great  country  free  and  peace- 
ful. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  Ray  Detor  on  his  achieve- 
ments, and  in  thanking  him  for  his 
efforts.* 


A  TIP  FOR  FIGHTINQ  INFLATION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Blr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  today  I  and  23  cosponsors 
are  reintroducing  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  should  study,  and  consider  legis- 
lation to  achieve  the  goals  of,  recent 
proposals  by  certain  prominent  econo- 
mists to  control  inflation  by  providing 
tax  benefits  to  employers  who  moderate 
price  increases  for  their  products  and 
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to  employees  who  moderate  wage  de- 
mands. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  during  the 
95th  Congress  l}ecause  of  my  concern 
about  the  rate  of  inflation.  At  the  time 
the  rate  was  about  8  percent.  Today  we 
are  presented  with  the  possibility  of  an 
inflation  rate  of  20  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Yet,  we  still  have  not  de- 
veloped a  coherent  strategy  for  combat- 
ing inflation.  I  recognize  the  place  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in  restrain- 
ing inflation  and  applaud  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  attempting 
to  control  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply. 

Similarly,  I  welcome  attempts  at  fis- 
cal control  here  in  Congress.  However, 
we  must  recognize  that  these  theories 
were  developed  prior  to  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  high  unemployment  and  in- 
flation and  therefore  may  not  be  ade- 
quate for  addressing  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems. 

My  resolution  calls  upon  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  comider  a  tax- 
based  incomes  policy  as  an  economic 
tool.  Prominent  economists  hicluding 
the  late  Arthur  Okun,  Henry  WaUich, 
Sidney  Weintraub,  and  Laurence  S. 
Seidman  have  all  recommended  such  a 
policy.  This  policy  is  aimed  at  breaWng 
the  wage  and  prices  spiral,  products  of 
an  inflation  anticipating  mentality, 
which  we  have  all  come  to  recognize  as 
a  perpetrator  of  inflation.  Only  by  break- 
ing this  spiral  can  we  effectively  bring 
inflation  imder  control. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  advocat- 
ing this  approach.  I  am  entering  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  for  your  review.  In 
addition,  I  welcome  any  Members  who 
are  interested  in  joining  us  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution. 

TIMI    FOB    TIP 

When  President  Carter  first  produced  what 
he  thought  to  be  an  antl-lnflatlon  i>oUcy  In 
1978.  the  most  Innovative  Idea  was  lost  In 
the  legislative  shuffle.  Not  Congress,  not  la- 
bor, not  even  the  Administration  Itself  was 
ready  then  to  flght  for  a  tax-based  Incomes 
policy — ^Informally  known  as  TIP.  But  with 
prices  rising  at  alarming  rates  and  economic 
policy  a  shambles.  It  Is  time  to  revive  a  TIP, 
Indeed,  to  make  It  a  central  element  of  a 
new  and  vigorous  assatilt  on  inflation. 

TIP  is  a  catchword  for  various  ways  In 
which  the  Government  might  use  the  tax 
system  to  reward  wage  restraint  or  punish 
the  granting  of  Inflationary  wage  Increases. 
The  Administration's  original  proposal  was 
to  Insure  workers  who  hold  down  their  wages 
against  excessive  losses  in  real  income.  A  TIP 
could  also  be  designed  to  penalize  Arms  that 
give  raises  beyond  a  stipulated  guldeUne.  A 
third  kind  of  TIP  could  combine  both  re- 
wards and  punishments. 

It  is  not  the  precise  design  of  TIP  that 
now  concerns  us.  The  shape  of  it  should  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  economy  as  the 
year  unfolds,  on  the  resources  available  to 
Government  and  on  the  talents  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  devise 
a  fair  and  workable  system. 

What  is  Important  now  is  that  the  country 
and  its  leaders  begin  to  understand  this 
promising  Idea  so  that  It  can  be  decently 
tested.  TIP  alms  to  control  wages  first,  and 
prices  second,  through  wages.  But  It  is  not 
based,  as  some  critics  suggest,  on  the  premise 
that  rising  wages  cause  inflation.  Inflation 
is  circular;  wages  chase  prices,  prices  chase 
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wages.  The  terrible  cycle  could  end  overnight 
if  Government  clamped  a  Ud  on  prices.  But 
that  can  bring  no  lasting  relief.  As  the  NUon 
experience  showed,  price  controU  soon  turn 
Into  a  nightmare,  as  bureaucrats  try  to  alle- 
viate shortages  and  bottlenecks  that  their 
own  controls  produce.  Setting  prices  on  mU- 
Uons  of  goods  and  services  is  a  task  best 
done  by  the  market,  except  perhaps  In  -var- 
tlme,  when  Government  wanto  to  manipulate 
the  market. 

But  wages  are  different.  They  can  be  held 
down  with  a  minimum  of  bureaucracy.  Their 
restraint  would  quickly  moderate  business 
costs  and  reduce  the  need  for  price  Increases. 
Unlike  prices,  wages  can  be  restrained  with- 
out a  million  separate  decisions;  only  a  thou- 
sand pattern-setting  agreements  need  to  be 
influenced  to  affect  average  labor  cosu.  Many 
of  these  are  made  by  powerful  unions,  which 
Insulate  themselves  from  the  inflation  they 
perpetxiate  with  automatic  cost-of-living 
raises  and  energetic  lobbying  In  Washington. 
Although  President  Carter's  "voluntary" 
wage-price  controU  helped  to  restruln  the 
wages  of  unorganized  workers  last  year  a 
few  powerful  imlons  were  able  to  bend  them 
wholly  out  of  shape.  A  TIP  plan  would  re- 
place the  shattered  guidelines  and  hold  aU 
workers,  not  Just  the  weak,  to  the  same 
standards. 

Though  aimed  at  wages,  such  a  strategy 
need  not  be  unfair  to  wage  earners.  Re- 
duced labor  costs  and  competition  should 
soon  restrain  prices  as  well.  For  competition 
to  do  its  work,  however,  trade  protection  and 
price-rigging  regiilations  would  also  have 
to  be  attacked.  Where  competition  Is  none- 
theless weak,  it  would  be  the  President's  task 
to  prevent  wlndfaU  proflts  with  the  threat 
of  new  taxes  if  necessary.  It  would  also  make 
sense  to  limit  corporate  dividends,  so  that 
Investors,  too,  make  a  visible  sacrlflce. 

The  most  ccmpelling  argument  for  a  fair 
TIP  is  that  workers  are  sure  to  be  worse  off 
without  it.  As  Inflation  accelerated  last  year. 
Government  could  not  resist  the  pressure  to 
tighten  credit  in  ways  that  invited  recession 
and  higher  unemployment.  Recession  Is  the 
crudest  way  to  attack  Inflation;  it  erodes 
productivity  and  living  standards.  But  so 
far,  recession  U  Government's  only  sure  weap- 
on. TIP  would  not  save  us  from  difficult 
days.  But  it  might  shorten  tben^. 


PROP.  JOHN  H.  WILHELM  ON 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
John  H.  Wilhelm  of  the  economics 
department  at  Dickinson  College  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  written  a  very  thought- 
provoking  paper  on  U.S.  economic  ix>licy 
during  the  1970's.  I  have  submitted  it  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Cbmmittee  for  their 
consideration  and  shall  publish  it  in  to- 
day's Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Tbk  Bkeakoown  of  Economic  Polict  xh 
;  1970's 


The  1970's  have  undoubtedly  been  a  bad 
period  for  economic  policy  and  policy  makers. 
This  period  witnessed  unprecedented  peace- 
time inflation,  the  worst  recession  since  the 
great  depression  and  a  persistent  inablUty  of 
the  coimtry  to  achieve  economic  pitwperlty 
and  a  stable  price  level  at  the  same  time. 
ThU  situation  has  led  to  a  wideapread  beUef 
among  both  serious  observers  and  the  pubUc 
that  our  main  economic  policy  tools  are 
Impotent,  if  not  downright  harmful.  Aad 
this  In  turn  has  led  to  suggestions  for  major 
structural  changes  In  the  area  of  flacal  and 
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The  assumption  that  economic  overheat- 
ing was  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  in- 
flation experienced  in  1973-1974  does  not 
stand  up  very  well  to  critical  examination. 
It  Is  true  that  the  annual  rate  of  growth  In 
ONP  was  quite  high  at  the  end  of  1972  and 
beginning  of  1973.  But  the  pace  of  economic 
activity  already  began  slackening  in  early 
1973  and  experienced  a  rather  steady  decline 
Into  the  depths  of  the  recession  in  early  1975. 
Other  than  the  unusually  high  Inflation 
rates  it  experienced,  1973  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly exceptional  year  In  terms  of  the 
economy  showing  signs  of  being  overheated. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  experience  in  1973  with  that  of  1966 
shown  in  Table  One. 

Table  1. — A  comparison  of  selected  economic 

indicators  for  1973  and  1965 

[In  percent] 


Indicators 


1965 


1973 


Annual  increase  in  real  GNP.  5. 9  5.  5 

Unemployment   rate 4.6  4.9 

Utilization    of    manufacturing 

capacity    89.5  87.6 

Increase    in    Consumer    Price 

Index 1.9  8.8 

Increase  In  GNP  price  deflator.  2.  2  6.  8 

Source :  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
1979. 

By  the  measures  (the  rate  of  economic 
growth,  the  unemployment  rate  and  utiliza- 
tion of  manufacturing  capacity)  which  one 
would  expect  to  show  how  Intensively  our 
economic  resources  were  being  used,  our  ca- 
pacity utilization  was  higher  in  1965  than  In 
1973.  Yet.  the  inflation  rate  was  much  lower. 
The  fact  that  It  was  possible  to  have  lower 
inflation  with  a  use  of  our  resources  at  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  than  in  1973  suggests 
that  some  explanation  other  than  the  total 
demand  on  our  resources  is  called  for  to  ex- 
plain our  experience  with  prices  In  1973. 

A  clue  to  the  causes  of  the  acceleration 
of  prices  In  1973  can  be  found  by  examining 
the  behavior  of  wholesale  prices  during  the 
period  from  November  1972  to  August  1973. 
Diu-lng  this  period,  as  pointed  out  above, 
wholesale  prices  rose  11.3  percent.  In  an  ar- 
ticle reporting  the  results  of  a  study  of  this 
price  Increase,  Nordhaus  and  Shoven  attrib- 
uted the  Increase  In  wholesale  prices  to  the 
categories  shown  In  T4ble  Two. 

Table  2. — Sources  of  wholesale  price  increases 
November  1972-August  1973 

In  percent 

Agriculture    63.7 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 0.9 

Mining  and  fuels 3.9 

Imports 13.8 

Labor 9.7 

Total  Cost .--     91.9 

Profits 8.1 

Total   100.0 

Source:  Nordhous  and  Shoven,  Challenge, 
May/ June  1974,  p.  17. 

The  fact  that  a  little  over  three-quarters 
of  the  Increase  in  wholesale  prices  during 
this  period  can  be  attributed  to  agriculture 
and  the  cost  of  imports  is  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  events  that  were  taking 
place  at  the  time.  With  the  exception  of 
North  America,  the  world  experienced  very 
poor  harvests,  particularly  In  grains.  As  a  re- 
sult, food  reserves  ever3rwhere  became  dan- 
gerously low  as  major  producers,  like  the 
Soviet  Union  were  forced  to  enter  the  Inter- 
national market  as  buyers.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  that  the  average  price  received  by 
American  farmers  climbed  by  53.5  percent  in 
1973.  The  Increase  In  wholesale  prices  due  to 
the  Impact  of  import  prices  is  also  not  sur- 
prising. In  1972  for  the  first  time  In  the  post- 


war period  all  the  major  Industrial  countries 
were  experiencing  expansion  simultaneously 
and  this  put  considerable  pressure  on  the 
price  of  raw  materials,  the  supply  of  which 
Is  not  very  resp>onsive  over  short  periods  to 
changes  In  demand.  For  the  United  States, 
these  pressures  on  Import  prices  were  rein- 
forced by  a  20  percent  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  exchange  rate  between  mld-1971  and 
mld-1973. 

Since  today's  wholesale  prices  are  usually 
tomorrow's  retail  prices,  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  consimier  prices  rose  In  1973  at  such 
a  high  rate.  Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  the 
rate  of  price  Increases  continued  to  acceler- 
ate in  1974.  October  1973  witnessed  a  war  In 
the  Middle  East  followed  by  an  oil  boycott 
and  then  the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  by 
the  OPEC  cartel.  The  food  situation  con- 
tinued to  t>e  tight  and  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  rose  another  28.0  per- 
cent In  1974.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
in  1973  and  1974  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  major  Industrial  countries,  were  hit  by 
unusual  inflationary  pressures  that  can  best 
be  described  as  a  conunodity  inflation.  And 
there  was  very  little  that  could  have  been 
done  about  the  exceptional  set  of  circum- 
stances that  gave  rise  to  this. 

In  judging  the  Impact  of  government  eco- 
nomic policy  In  the  presence  of  the  rising 
inflation  and  falling  real  GNP  during  this 
period,  one  has  to  exercise  some  caution. 
Many  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  fed- 
eral deficit  continued  to  Increase  In  the  pres- 
ence of  ongoing  Inflation  and  rising  unem- 
ployment that  government  fiscal  policy  was 
actually  having  a  perverse  effect.  That  Is, 
the  rising  federal  deficit  was  viewed  as  evi- 
dence of  fiscal  stimulus  on  the  part  of  the 
government  which  was  not  working  as  it  was 
supposed  to  on  GNP  and  employment  and 
was  actually  stoking  the  fires  of  inflation. 
In  assessing  fiscal  policy,  however,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  a  passive  and 
an  active  deficit.  In  1976  the  federal  deficit 
was  70.6  billion  dollars.  But,  as  Walter  Heller 
has  pointed  out,  the  deficit  was  due  to 
passive  factors  rather  than  the  active  use 
of  fiscal  policy  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
In  1975  the  shortfall  In  tax  revenues  due 
to  the  recession  was  50  billion  dollars.  The 
Increase  In  expenditures  on  unemployment 
and  related  benefits  brought  about  by  reces- 
sion conditions  was  20  billion  dollars  In  1975. 

Because  tax  revenues  and  certain  expendi- 
ture progrsLms  are  tied  to  the  state  of  the 
economy,  the  federal  budget  automatically 
moves  in  the  direction  of  lesser  surpluses  or 
greater  deficits,  depending  upon  its  InltlAl 
state,  as  the  economy  goes  Into  recession. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  Judge  the  Impact 
of  fiscal  policy  on  the  economy,  one  must 
examine  what  Is  happening  In  the  govern- 
ment sector  Independent  of  the  state  of  the 
economy.  This  Is  usually  done  by  measuring 
the  surplus  or  deficit  that  would  occtir  with 
current  tax  schedules  and  expenditure  pro- 
grams were  the  economy  at  what  is  consid- 
ered to  be  ftill  employment.  This  is  generally 
labeled  the  full -employment  budget  surplu-- 
or  deficit.  Heller  estimates  that  In  early  1973 
the  full-employment  budget  surplus  was  run- 
ning on  an  annual  basis  at  around  a  5  billion 
dollar  deficit  which  by  the  third  quarter  of 
1974  had  become  a  32  billion  dollar  surplus 
on  an  annual  basis.  This  estimate  Is  quite 
consistent  with  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
Nlzon  and  Ford  administrations  during  this 
period. 

Some  people  consider  that  th©  1974-1975 
recession  actually  began  In  the  spring  of  1973 
when  the  economy  began  noticeably  to  slow 
down.  Despite  the  acceleration  of  the  slow- 
down In  1974,  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion was  to  tighten  fiscal  policy  to  help 
wring  Inflation  out  of  the  economy.  The 
tightening  of  fiscal  policy  was  accompanied 
by  restrictive  monetary  policy  which  led  to 
prime  Interest  rates  over  10%,  an  inordl- 
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nately  high  nominal  Interest  rate  for  the 
postwar  period.  By  January  1975  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  had  become  so  severe  and 
the  possibility  that  unemployment  might 
top  10%  so  frightening,  that  the  administra- 
tion reversed  Itself  and  proposed  a  tax  cut 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  which  was  enacted 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  WhUe  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  were  reversed  In  1975.  some 
of  the  same  considerations  that  dominated 
poUcy  during  the  1973-1974  period  continued 
to  Influence  these  policies.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Ford  Administration  deliberately  pro- 
grammed a  go-slow  program  for  economic 
recovery  under  the  assiunptlon  that  this  was 
needed  to  help  wring  Inflation  out  of  the 
economy. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  go-slow  policies 
of  the  Ford  Administration  rested  on  the 
notion  that  even  the  absence  of  demand- 
pull  inflation  there  is  a  tradeoff  between  the 
level  of  GNP,  and  hence  employment,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  the  rate  of  inflation  on  the 
other.  This  Idea  Is  based  upon  the  so-called 
Phillips  curve;  named  after  the  British  eco- 
nomist. A.  W.  Phillips;  which  has  had  a  con- 
siderable Influence  on  economic  policy.  The 
Phillips  ctirve.  Initially  the  restUt  of  a  statis- 
tical study  by  PhUUps;  Implies  an  Inverse 
relationship  between  the  unemployment  rate 
and  the  rate  of  wage  Increases.  That  Is,  it 
implies  that  the  lower  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, the  higher,  generally,  will  be  the 
rate  of  wage  Increases  over  a  given  period  of 
time.  Such  a  relationship  Is  not  particularly 
surprising.  One  would  expect  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  be  a  somewhat  index  of  the 
tightness  or  weakness  of  the  labor  market. 
Thus,  when  unemployment  Is  especially  low. 
one  would  anticipate  observing  considerable 
upward  pressure  on  wages.  When  unemploy- 
ment Is  high,  one  would  anticipate  the  re- 
verse. The  Idea  that  the  Phillips  curve  Im- 
plies an  Inverse  relationship,  or  tradeoff, 
between  the  rate  of  unemployment  and  in- 
flation follows  from  the  fact  that  wages  ac- 
count for  approximately  three-quarters  of 
the  total  cost  of  production  in  the  American 
economy. 

If  there  Is  a  tradeoff  between  inflation  and 
unemployment  and  If  such  a  tradeoff  is  taken 
into  account  In  formulating  monetary  and 
fiscal   policy,   the  question   naturally  arises 
as  to  what  is  Its  magnitude.  Studies  that 
have  been  done  on  this  question  estimate  the 
effect  on  the  infiatlon  rate  of  one  percent 
extra  unemployment  rate  sustained  for  one 
year  to  range  from  a  i/g  percent  to  a  "^  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  rate  of  infiatlon.  The 
average    estimate    for    this    relationship    is 
three-tenths  of  a  percent  reduction  In  infla- 
tion.   Thus,   on   the    average.   If   unemploy- 
ment were  raised  by  restrictive  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  from  an  existing  level  of  5  per- 
cent to  6  percent  one  would  expect  inflation 
to  fall  from,  say  for  example,  an  annual  rate 
of  5  percent  to  an  annual  rate  of  4.7  per- 
cent, assuming  other  factors  not  to  Intervene. 
These  relationships  imply  that  In  order  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures  by  1  percentage 
point,  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
must   Increase   unemployment  from  2  to  6 
percentage  points.  The  average  estimate  In 
this  case  would  be  an  Increase  in  unemploy- 
ment of  31/3  percentage  points— for  example, 
from  an  existing  rate  of  5  percent  to  an  8 '/j 
percent  unemployment  rate.  If  for  every  1 
percent  decrease  In  the  unemployment  rate 
the  economy  experiences  a  2.5  percent  in- 
crease in  real  GNP— a  reasonable,  but  his- 
torically low  estimate— the  cost  in  GNP  of 
a  reduction,  due  to  restrictive  policies.   In 
the   inflation   rate   by    1    percentage   point 
would  range  from  5  percent  to  15  percent, 
with  the  average,  or  most  likely  outcome, 
being  a  8  percent  fall  in  real  GNP.  This  Im- 
plies that  had  we  wanted  to  halve  our  in- 
flation  rates  of  88  percent  in   1973  and  9 
percent    In    1978   by   restrictive   policies   we 
would  have  had  to  forego  approximately  22 
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percent  to  66  percent  of  our  GNP  with  our 
most  likely  loss  being  about  35  percent  of 
GNP  In  those  years. 

The  above  estimates  of  the  anti-inflation- 
ary gains  from  restrtcUng  aggregate  demand 
may  actually  be  somewhat  on  the  optimistic 
side.  According  to  the  1979  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  "There  Is 
some  evidence  that  wage  rates  over  the  past 
quarter  century  have  become  progressively 
less  responsive  to  the  balance  between  ag- 
gregate demand  and  supply  in  labor  mar- 
kets." Consequently.  "Reductions  in  output 
and  major  Increases  in  unemployment  are 
no  longer  as  effective  In  slowing  the  rate 
of  wage  and  price  increases."  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is.  as  we  have  reaUy  seen  above, 
that  anti-Inflationary  gains  from  restricting 
aggregate  demand  are  exceedingly  smaU  In 
order  to  reduce  inflation  by  restrictive  pol- 
icies In  much  of  the  1970's  to  the  lower  rates 
that  had  prevailed  earlier,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  reduce  the  economy  to  lit- 
erally depression  levels.  Since  as  unemploy- 
ment levels  become  high  the  pressures  on 
government  to  do  something  about  it  be- 
come considerable,  the  use  of  restrictive  pol- 
icies to  fight  nondemand-puU  inflation  is  in 
reality  extremely  limited. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  we  en- 
countered beginning  in  1973  and  given  the 
nature  of  our  response  to  these,  our  policies 
were  not  appropriate.  In  almost  all  of  our 
prior  postwar  recessions;  the  1957-68,  1960- 
61  and  1969-70  recessions;  the  federal  budget 
was  shifted  towards  expansion  as  the  econ- 
omy began  slipping  into  recession.  Our  1973- 
75  experience  was  unique  In  this  regard.  Re- 
strictive policies  were  pursued  and  not  re- 
versed until  early  1975,  well  after  the  re- 
cession began.  Prom  our  understanding  of 
macroeconomics,  or  what  some  woiUd  call 
Keynesian  economics,  the  outcome  of  the 
policy  we  pursued  Is  not  surprising— both  an 
imprecedented  two  years  of  recession  and 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  since  the 
postwar  recovery.  Our  resnonse  to  the  infla- 
tion problem  we  faced  In  1973-74  was  also 
quite  Inappropriate.  Because  of  their  natiu-e. 
the  1973-74  price  rises  were  largely  unre- 
lated to  the  state  of  demand.  There  was  little 
that  slowing  down  the  American  economy 
could  do  about  the  consequences  of  world 
wide  agricultural  failures  and  OPEC.  As  the 
causes  of  the  1973-74  price  rises  ceased,  a 
decline  in  the  rate  of  Inflation  due  to  these 
factors  was  inevitable.  The  problem  we 
faced  was  the  legacy  the  1973-74  Inflation 
would  leave  us  as  business  and  labor  sought 
to  restore  their  resulting  losses  In  real  In- 
come through   price  and   wage  increases. 

With  the  nature  of  the  unemployment- 
inflation  tradeoff  we  face  and  with  an  un- 
willingness to  maintain  depression  levels  of 
unemployment,  the  Ford  Administration 
needed  to  find  an  alternative  an tl -inflation- 
ary policy  to  the  one  it  was  pursuing.  It 
needed  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  attempts 
by  business  and  labor  to  restore  the  losses 
in  real  Incomes  resulting  from  the  runup  of 
agricultural  and  oil  prices  could  only  be 
self-defeating.  Once  this  point  was  made, 
the  Administration  might  have  been  able  to 
offer  to  use  fiscal  policy  to  stabilize  output 
and  employment  in  return  for  wage  and 
price  moderation  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  and  business.  Given  the  fear  that  or- 
ganized labor  had  at  the  time  of  rising  un- 
employment, such  an  approach  might  have 
had  a  good  chance  of  success  In  a  key  area 
of  the  economy — the  bargaining  and  pattern 
setting  sector  of  wage  determination.  With 
the  Important  role  wages  play  in  total  costs 
of  production,  such  an  approach  should 
have  at  least  been  tried. 


OUR    POSTWAR    POLICT    EXPERIENCE 

The  consequences  of  our  1973-75  experi- 
ence have  led  to  an  erosion  of  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to 
stabilize    economic    activity    which    is   not 


Justified.  In  geneml,  the  postwar  period  has 
been  very  different  from  our  earlier  experi- 
ence In  terms  of  our  approach  to  economic 
policy  and  in  terms  of  our  economic  experi- 
ence. Practically  every  decade  from  the 
American  CivU  War  until  World  War  n  ex- 
perienced severe  downturns  in  economic 
activity  lasting  in  many  cases  for  several 
years.  This  has  not  been  our  experience  since. 
Most  economists  consider  that  this  has  been 
due  to  the  development  of  macrocconomlc 
analysis,  which  originated  with  the  pubUca- 
tlon  of  Keynes'  General  Theory,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  our  knowledge  In  this  area  to  our 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  tools. 

Since  macroeconomics  involves  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  forces  determining  the  level  of 
output  and  employment  in  modem  market 
economies.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  It  has 
developed  prescriptions  for  using  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  to  stabilize  the  level  of  out- 
put and  employment.  In  the  United  States 
acceptance  of  these  prescriptions  was  em- 
bodied In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which 
committed    the    government    to    an    active 
policy  of  economic  stabilization.  Since  the 
postwar   recovery   in    1948  the   government, 
with  the  partial  exception  of  the  1973-76  ex- 
perience, has  come  to  rely  Increasingly  upon 
discretionary  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  for 
stabilizing  the  level  of  output  and  employ- 
ment. And  the  results  have  been  dramatic. 
If  one  looks,  for  example,  at  the  yearly  rate 
of  growth  of  real  GNP  since  1900,  one  see*  a 
sharp  fall  In  the  amplitude  of  cyclical  fluctu- 
ations In   growth   rates  after   1948.   By  one 
measure  of  this,  the  deviation  of  GNP  from 
ite  trend  rate  after  1948  was  from  a  third  to 
a  fourth  of  the  level  that  characterized  the 
190O-46  period.  Even  with  the  period  of  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  excluded  the 
difference  Is  striking.  The  extent  of  negative 
growth  In  GNP  after  1948  was  only  a  fraction 
of   what   It   was  in   the   earlier  period  and 
the  range  of  cyclical  fluctuations  much  leas. 
While  the  rate  of  inflation  has  also  varied 
less  In  the  postwar  period.  Its  average  rate 
has  been  higher,  especially  since  1966.  Thus, 
the  policy  changes  and  experience  after  the 
Second  World  War  show  that  we  have  learn- 
ed how  to  stabilize  output  and  employment, 
but  have  not  learned  how  to  achieve  low  and 
stable     unemplojrment     along     with     price 
stability. 

Our  most  successful  application  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  tools  occurred  in  the 
early  I960's.  In  1961  Kennedy  came  to  the 
presidency  with  a  commitment  to  get  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  sluggish  economy  go- 
ing again.  The  extent  of  the  excess  capacity 
the  administration  had  to  work  with  was 
considerable.  In  1961  unemployment  aver- 
aged 6.7  percent,  nearly  one  quarter  of  our 
indtistrial  capacity  was  unused  and  GNP  lay 
between  8  and  9  percent  below  its  full  em- 
ployment level.  In  response  to  this,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  and  Introduced  a 
number  of  steps  to  increase  demand  and 
encourage  Investment  ciUminatlng  dn  the 
1964  tax  cut.  Prom  1962  to  1966  a  substantial 
expansion  took  place  in  Investment  with 
rapid  growth  In  both  capacity  and  output. 
During  this  period  real  GNP  grew  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  6.3  percent.  And  imtU 
the  Vlet-Nam  escalation  in  1966  put  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  economy,  consumer 
prices  Increased  by  an  annual  average  rate 
under  1.5  percent,  some  of  our  best  postwar 
price  performance. 

The  postwar  experience  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  exceptional.  Since  the  war  all 
major  Industrial  countries  have  pursued 
similar  policies  of  actively  using  monetary 
and  fiscal  tools  to  stabUlze  the  level  of  out- 
put and  employment.  And,  as  is  well  known, 
they  have  also  achieved  exceptional  stability 
In  levels  of  employment  and  output.  Por 
most  of  them  their  rates  of  employment 
and  economic  growth  have  exceeded  that  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  consequence,  tlie 
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use  of  fiscal  policy  for 
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of  an  initial  fiscal  stlmultis.  As  long  as  the 
offsets  to  expansionary  fiscal  policy  are  only 
partial,  fiscal  stimulus  will  be  an  effective 
policy  tool  for  stabilization  purposes.  It  seems 
Ironic  that  some  of  the  greatest  concerns 
over  the  crowding  out  Issue  occurred  In  the 
early  and  mld-1970's  at  a  time  when,  with  the 
savings  ratio  reaching  an  exceptionally  high 
level  and  investment  spending  falling,  in- 
vestment crowding  out  could  hardly  have 
been  a  problem. 

Most  professional  economists  consider  fis- 
cal policy  to  be  our  most  effective  tool  In 
achieving  the  stability  that  has  been  realized 
in  the  postwar  period.  One  reason  for  this  Is 
the  fact  that  monetary  policy  loses  effective- 
ness during  economic  downturns.  While 
monetary  policy  can  be  eased  during  eco- 
nomic downturns,  such  easing  does  little 
directly  to  offset  the  major  factoirs  respon- 
sible for  the  fall  in  the  type  of  spending 
affected  by  credit  conditions.  Credit  condi- 
tions largely  affect  spending  on  Investment 
(inventories,  plant  and  equipment)  and  con- 
sumer durables  (homes,  automobiles).  In- 
vestment falls  during  a  downturn  because 
the  accompanying  fall  in  demand  brings 
about  excess  productive  capacity  and  elimi- 
nates the  need  to  expand  capacity  (Invest) 
to  meet  demand.  Consumers  reduce  borrow- 
ing for  spending  on  durables  during  a  down- 
turn because  of  the  fall  In  Income  and  of  the 
Income  uncertainty  that  accompanies  a  de- 
cline in  economic  activity.  Without  adequate 
demand  on  capacity  and  without  adequate 
Income  t  o  sustain  debt  repayment,  easy 
credit  conditions  cannot  provide  very  strong 
incentives  to  borrow  for  such  spending  pur- 
poses. Fiscal  [)ollcy,  on  the  other  band,  has 
the  advantage  of  directly  affecting  spending, 
the  demand  on  our  capacity,  and  incomes. 
It  can  directly  affect  spending  through  gov- 
ernment purchases  of  goods  and  services  and 
it  can  directly  affect  the  disposable  Income 
available  for  spending  through  tax  reductions 
and  transfer  payments.  Diurlng  most  down- 
turns these  advantages  would  be  effectively 
denied  us  If  running  deficits  in  the  federal 
budget  were  prohibited. 

The  major  problem  with  a  prohibition  on 
the  running  of  federal  deficits  is  not  that  it 
will  deny  us  use  of  one  of  our  most  effective 
tools  for  checking  economic  slumps.  Rather 
the  problem  is  that  such  a  requirement  will 
actually  Intensify  most  slumps  and  add  a  de- 
pressionary  bias  to  our  economy.  Once  a 
slump  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  the  federal 
budget  automatically  moves  in  the  direction 
of  Incurring  a  deficit.  As  soon  as  one  appears, 
action  would  have  to  be  taken  under  such  a 
prohibition  to  cut  It.  There  are  only  three 
ways  to  cut  a  deficit — reduce  spending,  in- 
crease taxes,  or  both.  All  of  these  will  reduce 
aggregate  demand  and  GNP  further. 

Such  further  reductions  are  likely  to  lead 
to  additional  spirals  of  developing  deficits 
and  falling  GNP.  This  process  will  come  to  a 
stop,  but  not  before  creating  a  far  more  ser- 
ious downturn  than  would  have  otherwise 
occurred. 

An  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  depresslonary 
bias  of  a  prohibition  against  federal  deficits 
can  be  seen  by  examining  the  effects  such  a 
regime  would  have  had  in  the  type  of  situa- 
tion which  existed  in  1976.  From  its  peak  In 
1973,  real  ONP  fell  2.6  percent  by  1975  and 
unemployment  rose  from  4.9  percent  to  8.S 
percent.  The  70.6  billion  dollar  deficit  ex- 
perienced in  1975  would  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  cut  In  expenditures,  an  Increase 
in  taxes,  or  a  combination  of  these  two;  by 
a  total  of  no  less  than  70.6  billion  dollars.  Of 
these  options,  a  cut  only  in  government  ex- 
pendltiu'es  on  goods  and  services  would  have 
the  greatest  Impact  on  GNP  and  an  Increase 
only  in  taxes  the  least  Impact  because  part 
of  any  tax  increase  normally  comes  out  of 
savings  rather  than  all  out  of  private  spend- 
ing. In  the  former  case  aggregate  demand 
wotUd  fall  by  the  total  amount  of  the  defi- 


cit being  eliminated.  In  the  latter  case  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  fall  In  aggre- 
gate demand  would  be  no  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  tax  Increase,  or  50  billion 
dollars.  Thus  a  70.6  billion  cut  in  the  deficit 
in  1975  represents  a  decline  in  aggregate  de- 
mand from  4.6  percent  to  3.3  percent  of  the 
level  of  GNP  in  1975.  But  the  process  would 
not  stop  here. 

A  change  in  aggregate  demand,  any  Initial 
change  in  spending  on  GNP,  leads  to  further 
induced  changes  in  incomes  and  spending — 
the  well-known  multiplier  effect.  Over  a 
year's  time  the  multiplier  Is  generally  esti- 
mated to  be  two.  Therefore,  a  cut  in  the  defi- 
cit of  70.6  billion  dollars  sustained  over  a 
year  could  have  been  expected  to  reduce 
ONP  In  1975  by  9.2  percent  to  6.6  percent 
of  its  level.  Since  the  2.6  percent  fall  in  real 
GNP  experienced  by  1975  caused  approxi- 
mately 70  billion  of  the  70.6  billion  deficit  In 
1975,  it  is  clear  that  these  reductions  would 
cause  additional  deficits  that  would  have 
had  to  be  cut.  Consequently,  under  a  regime 
of  prohibition  against  deficits,  the  extent  of 
induced  changes  in  spending  and  incomes, 
and  hence  the  multiplier  effect,  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  Is  under  our  cvurent 
economic  dispensation.  Thus,  had  such  a 
prohibition  been  in  effect  during  the  early 
1970's  the  decline  experienced  in  real  GNP 
could  not  have  been  as  low  as  11.8  percent 
to  9.2  percent.  Such  declines  are  of  the  mag- 
nitude experienced  In  the  period  before  1948 
and  the  active  use  of  discretionary  fiscal  pol- 
icy for  stabilization  purposes.  Clearly  a  pro- 
hibition against  federal  deficits  would  have 
forced  the  U.S.  economy  Into  a  major  de- 
pression by  1975,  from  which  It  is  unlikely 
to  have  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
without  a  reversal  of  such  a  prohibition. 

The  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  federal  budget 
is  a  very  dangerous  Idea  that  would  greatly 
increase  the  instability  of  output  and  em- 
ployment in  the  American  economy  were  it 
adopted.  Those  proposing  this,  particularly 
public  officials,  are  inexcusably  Ignorant  of 
the  economic  Issues  Involved.  And  they  are 
terribly  misinformed  as  to  the  actual  nature 
of  our  pre  and  postwar  economic  experience. 
It  would  be  most  unwise  to  limit  ourselves 
to  any  mechanical  formula  for  the  future 
configuration  of  fiscal  policy.  There  simply 
Is  no  substitute  for  the  difficult  process  of 
matching  our  stabilization  policy  each  year 
to  the  economic  needs  of  the  country. 

Undoubtedly  part  of  the  concern  behind 
the  proposal  for  a  balanced  budget  Is  a  con- 
cern about  the  appropriateness  of  govern- 
ment expenditures  in  terms  of  their  level 
and  composition.  This  is,  without  a  doubt, 
a  legitimate  Issue.  But  with  a  given  level 
and  composition  of  government  expenditures, 
numerous  variations  in  fiscal  policy  are  pos- 
sible depending  upon  the  configuration  of 
the  timing  of  expenditures  and  the  con- 
figuration of  taxes.  Indeed  most  of  the  major 
fiscal  Initiatives  In  the  postwar  period  have 
Involved  adjustments  on  the  tax  side  of  the 
fiscal  equation  rather  than  on  the  expendi- 
ture side.  The  fact  is  that  concern  about  the 
appropriateness  of  government  expenditures 
is  a  separate  question  from  the  issue  of  fiscal 
policy  and  really  ought  to  be  kept  so. 

TME    EXPERIENCE    OF    THE    LATE     1970'8 

In  some  respects  the  economic  situation 
in  the  late  I970's  was  similar  to  the  situation 
In  the  early  I960's,  and  In  some  respects  it 
was  not.  In  the  1970's  estimates  of  potential 
output  for  given  rates  of  imemployment  are 
generally  at  a  lower  level  than  the  calcula- 
tions used  In  the  1960's  would  give.  Partly 
because  of  structural  changes  In  the  labor 
force,  the  benchmark  unemployment  rate 
used  for  the  purpose  of  these  calculations 
is  higher  than  that  us^  in  the  I960's  (6.1% 
vs.  4.0%).  In  addition,  the  estimate  of  the 
relationship  between  changes  In  output  and 
employment  xised  to  calculate  cap<M:ity  has 
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been  lowered  for  the  1970's.  Yet,  even  with 
these  more  modest  estimates,  the  relative  gap 
between   actual   and   potential   capacity   in 

1976  was  at  a  level  equivalent  to  that  pre- 
vailing In  the  early  1960's. 

One  of  the  major  differences  experienced 
In  the  1970'8  from  the  earlier  postwar  period 
was  the  substantial  Increase  In  the  civilian 
labor  force  which  took  place.  In  the  three 
decades  following  the  postwar  recovery,  the 
civilian  labor  force  Increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  1.7  percent.  From  1970  through 
1978  the  rate  was  2.5  percent.  A  significant 
part  of  this  was  due  to  a  well  known  demo- 
graphic factor,  the  postwar  baby  boom,  which 
was  quite  predictable. 

The  existence  of  considerable  excess  ca- 
pacity at  the  time  and  of  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  growth  of  the  labor  force  meant 
that  the  resources  were  available  after  the 
1974-75  recession  to  replicate  the  experience 
of  the  early  1960's.  And  because  of  the  In- 
cresised  labor  growth,  the  need  for  economic 
growth  to  maintain  previous  unemployment 
rates  was  certainly  more  compelling  In  the 
late  1970's  than  the  1960's.  For  countries  like 
West  Germany  and  Japan  an  increased  labor 
supply  due  to  demographic  factors  (for  exam- 
ple. Immigration)  and  the  shift  of  excess 
labor  out  of  agriculture,  bad  Ijeen  an  im- 
portant Ingredient  In  their  rapid  postwar 
economic  growth.  Also,  jjerlods  of  rapid 
growth  in  such  countries  generated  the  type 
of  Improvement  in  productivity  which  Is 
needed  to  affect  price  performance  favor- 
ably. Had  the  United  States  pvu-sued  a  more 
expansionary  policy  after  1973  and  Increased 
the  proportion  of  Its  GNP  going  to  Invest- 
ment, which  has  been  below  that  of  other 
major  developed  countries.  It  might  have 
been  In  a  position  to  replicate  some  of  the 
earlier  "economic  miracles."  Since  some  of 
the  factors  responsible  for  these  earlier  suc- 
cesses were  disappearing  In  the  1970's,  It 
was  Important  for  U.S.  growth  to  eM:celerate 
more  than  it  did  after  the  1974-75  recession 
If  world  economic  growth  rates  were  to  be 
maintained  at  pre  1972-73  postwar  levels. 

The  main  difference  between  the  post- 
1976  e^erlence  and  the  experience  of  the 
early  1960's  was  the  persistent  Infiatlon 
problem  and  the  policy  resi>onses  this  en- 
gendered. With  the  considerable  excess  ca- 
pacity existing  and  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment-lnfiatlon  tradeoff,  the  go-slow 
policy  of  the  Ford  Administration  actually 
did  not  make  much  sense.  Given  the  under- 
standable, unvTillingness  of  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration to  maintain  depression-level 
unemployment,  these  policies  could  not 
really  have  been  expected  to  achieve  much 
in  reducing  Inflation.  In  dealing  with  the 
inflation  problem  effectively,  some  alterna- 
tive policy,  other  than  demand  restraint,  was 
sorely  needed. 

The  Carter  Administration  came  to  office 
in  1977  with  virtually  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cess capacity  the  Kennedy  administration 
had  to  work  with  in  1962  when  it  began  pur- 
suing Its  policy  of  active  economic  stimulus. 
Had  the  Carter  Administration  wanted  to 
pursue  a  pwjllcy  of  both  reducing  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation  it  was  essential  that  the 
Administration  come  up  with  an  effective 
Incomes  policy.  This  however.  It  did  not  do. 
Initially  the  Administration  was  commit- 
ted to  a  modestly  more  stimulative  fiscal 
policy  than  the  Ford  Administration's.  But 
because  of  Its  own  fears  about  Inflation, 
which  it  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  control, 
the  new  Administration  soon  forsook  this 
policy — when  it  abandoned  Its  tax  rebate  pro- 
posal— In  favor  of  a  fiscal  policy  stance  vir- 
tually Identical  to  the  one  proposed  by  its 
predecessor. 

The  consequences  of  the  go-slow  policies 
of  the  Ford  and  Carter  Administrations  have 
had  a  profound  effect  on  t>>e  poor  economic 
situation  faced  by  the  country  at  the  end  of 
the  1Q70'8.  Because  of  the  more  rapid  growth 


in  the  labor  force  an  acceleration  of  invest- 
ment was  required  to  provide  the  capacity 
needed  to  supply  new  Jobs  and  to  maintain 
labor  productivity.  Due  to  the  go-slow  re- 
covery pwllcles  and  due  to  uncertainties  over 
energy  and  regulatory  policies,  the  recovery 
of  Investment  from  the  1974-75  recession  was 
comparatively  weak.  In  preceding  postwar 
recoveries  business  fixed  investment  always 
regained  its  previous  peak  after  two  or  three 
years.  In  the  post  1974-76  recovery  it  did  not 
exceed  Its  1973  peak  until  1978,  or  five  year 
later.  As  a  result  of  the  weakness  In  invest- 
ment spending  and  of  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  labor  supply,  the  annual  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  U.S.  capital-labor  ratio  fell  by  more 
than  one  percentage  point  from  the  1948-73 
level  of  around  3  percent.  This  coincided 
with  a  decline  in  the  annual  growth  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  private  nonfarm  sector  from 
3  percent  between  1948  and  1973  to  under 
1.5  percent  between  1973  and  1978. 

A  significant  part  of  the  worsening  infla- 
tion experienced  In  1979  was  due  to  poor  pro- 
ductivity performance.  Compensation  per 
hoiu-  increased  7.6  percent  In  1977  and  pro- 
ductivity rose  1.3  percent.  In  1978  compen- 
sation rose  9.8  percent  and  productivity  in- 
creased by  only  0.8  percent.  When  coupled 
with  the  unemployment  rates  (7  percent  and 
6  percent)  and  the  Increases  In  consumer 
prices  (6.8  percent  and  9  percent)  in  1977 
and  1978  respectively,  these  figures  illiistrate 
the  low  tolerance  to  Inflation  for  a  given 
utilization  of  labor  resources  that  has 
emerged  at  the  end  of  the  1970's. 

This  situation  Illustrates  the  negative  im- 
pact that  the  go-slow  policies  have  had  on 
the  economy  which  have  profoundly  affected 
the  constraints  on  economic  policy  at  the 
end  of  the  decade.  Due  to  the  low  produc- 
tivity gains  in  1978  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisors  in  Its  1979  report  expressed  uncer- 
tainty as  to  Its  ability  to  estimate  potential 
GNP.  Because  of  this  and  because  of  Its 
calculation  that  In  1978  GNP  was  2.75  percent 
below  capacity,  the  Council  advocated  in  Its 
report  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  to  avoid 
creating  excess  demand.  Prom  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  situation  faced  In  1979,  this  may 
well   have  been  necessary. 

In  almost  all  respects  the  situation  faced 
In  1979  seems  to  be  a  repeat  of  the  1973-74 
experience.  Once  again  Inflation  has  attained 
an  exceptionally  high  rate  with  Increases  In 
agricultural  prices  and  oil  prices  playing  a 
major  role.  And  once  again  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint  has  become  the  essence  of 
economic  policy  because  of  widespread  fear 
that  the  capacity  of  the  economy  has  been 
reached.  During  1978  the  full -employment 
budget  deficit  has  fallen  from  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  30  billion  dollars  to  around 
5  billion  dollars,  a  noticeable  tightening  of 
fiscal  policy.  By  1979  Interest  rates  were  at 
historically  high  nominal  rates.  As  In  1973- 
74  the  uncertainties  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion m  1979  seemed  to  be  quite  considerable. 
When  one  accepts  the  view  that  this  was 
avoidable  or  not,  one  thing  Is  certain:  a 
new  policy  approach  is  necessary  If  the  econ- 
omy is  to  get  out  of  the  stagflation  trap 
It  fell  Into  during  the  1970's. 

POLICT   ISSUES 

The  breakdown  of  stabilization  policy  in 
the  1970's  was  not  a  failure  of  our  macro- 
economic,  or  Keyneslan,  policy  tools.  Rather 
It  was  a  failure  to  apply  them  properly  In 
appropriate  circumstances  and  to  recognize 
their  limitations  in  dealing  with  the  type  of 
inflation  problem  the  economy  encountered 
during  much  of  the  decade.  This  was  very 
much  due  to  a  failure  to  recognize  two  very 
fundamental  principles  of  economic  policy. 

Certainly  one  basic  principle  of  economic, 
or  any,  policy  is  that  the  response  to  a  par- 
ticular problem  must  be  apprc^jrlate  to  the 
situation  giving  rise  to  It.  Unemployment, 
for  example,  can  be  caused  by  a  number  of 
factors:    Insufficient  aggregate  demand,  an 


Inappropriate  skill  mix  in  the  labor  force, 
geographic  Immobility  and  so  forth.  In  re- 
spijnoing  to  an  unemployment  problem  it 
is  terrloly  Important  to  know  the  nature  of 
Its  causes  lest  an  inappropriate  or  even 
harmful  response  occurs.  The  same  holds 
true  for  problems  like  inflation.  Although 
Infiatlon  Is  a  phenomenon  concerning  the 
Vw.lue  of  money.  It  can  occur  for  reasons 
other  than  excess  money  creation  or  excess 
aggregate  demand.  In  responding  to  specific 
economic  problems,  however,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  recognize  when  a  problem  Is  be- 
gluning  aad  what  Its  causes  are.  At  times 
such  recognition  problems  are  serious  ones 
for  economic  policy.  It  Is  certainly  true  that 
1»74  In  particular  was  one  of  the  worst  years 
in  recent  times  for  economic  forecasting. 
Nevertheless,  the  policy  errors  beginning  in 
1973  and  1974,  which  have  profoundly  af- 
fected what  has  followed  since,  were  avoid- 
able and  should  have  been  recognized  as 
such  at  the  time. 

By  1973-74  the  policy  responses  required 
to  avoid  a  serious  recession  such  as  occurred 
in  1974-75  were  well  known.  Up  to  this  time. 
It  had  become  standard  to  ease  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  as  soon  as  the  level  of  economic 
activity  showed  signs  of  seriously  weaken- 
ing. After  the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  in 
late  1973.  major  Industrial  countries  like  the 
United  States  were  subject  to  considerable 
deflationary  pressures  on  aggregate  demand 
as  OPEC  nations  were  not  immediately  able 
to  spend  the  extra  revenues  they  were  ex- 
tracting from  these  countries. 

Even  with  errors  that  may  have  occurred 
In  forecasting,  it  made  no  sense  under  such 
circumstances  to  pursue  restrictive  policies 
Into  1974  with  an  economy  which  had  al- 
ready slowed  dovm  considerably.  While  it 
was,  understandably,  difficult  to  forecast  in- 
fiatlon during  the  1973-74  period,  the  causes 
of  the  Infiatlon  were  certainly  no  mystery 
at  that  time.  And  enough  was  known  about 
the  Infiatlon-employment  tradeoff  at  the 
time  to  know  that  the  response  to  Infiatlon 
was  inappropriate.  Sometimes  there  are  lim- 
its on  what  can  be  done  and  it  is  wiser  to 
recognize  this  than  to  pretend  otherwise. 

A  second  and  very  Important  principle  of 
economic  policy  is  that  for  each  policy  goal 
(e.g..  price  stability,  low  unemployment)  a 
separate  policy  tool  Is  needed.  Monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  are  best  suited  for  maintaining 
macroeconorolc  stability — avoiding  general 
overheating  of  the  economy  and  unneces- 
sary Instability  In  employment  and  output. 
They  are  not  effective  policy  tools  for  deal- 
ing with  the  major  inflation  problem  we 
faced,  which  is  a  structural  problem.  The 
development  of  new  policies  are  sorely  need- 
ed to  deal  with  this  problem. 

While  the  competitive  market  model  la 
useful  for  understanding  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic phenomena.  It  Is  not  very  useful  for 
understanding  contemporary  inflation.  This 
Is  because  advanced  economies  like  the 
United  States  are  dominated  by  the  admin- 
istered price  sector  in  which  competitive 
market  forces  are  constrained  by  the  market 
and  bargaining  power  of  large  corporations 
and  labor  unions,  and  other  features  char- 
acteristic of  modem  industrial  societies. 
These  institutional  arrangements  and  the 
avoidance  of  large  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
output  and  employment  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod have  Imparted  a  downward  InfiexlblUty 
to  our  price  structure.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  is  that  any  significant  overheating 
of  the  economy,  fluctuation  in  the  agricul- 
tural cycle,  external  shock,  change  in  the 
structure  of  demand,  or  escalation  of  wage 
settlements  leads  to  Inflationary  pressures, 
once  such  events  occur  they  generate  re- 
sponses by  individuals  which  perpetuate  * 
wage-price  spiral  that  Is  very  difficult  to 
eliminate  even  In,  as  we  have  seen,  periods 
of  economic  slack. 

Thne  Is  no  widespread  consensus  on  how 
to  restrain  nondemand-pull  inflatloD  effec- 
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icy. In  the  postwar  period  in  coimtrles  like 
West  Germany,  for  example,  employers,  trade 
unions,  and  government  have  at  times  suc- 
ceeded in  cooperating  In  wage  negotiations 
to  effect  settlements  conducive  to  maintain- 
ing reasonably  stable  prices.  Once  a  con- 
sensus was  reached,  the  British  government 
In  the  late  1970's  was  able  to  institute  a 
deescalatlon  In  wage  settlements  that  did 
succeed  In  cutting  the  Inflation  rate  by  two- 
thirds.  Admittedly,  as  in  the  British  case  in 
early  1979,  such  efforts  have  broken  down 
under  various  pressures.  But  they  do  Illus- 
trate that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
effective  Incomes  policy. 

If  a  political  consensus  can  be  reached,  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  able  to  institute 
an  incomes  policy  to  Improve  its  price  per- 
formance. There  are  certainly  a  number  of 
options  that  are  available  to  choose  from. 
The  process  of  wage  determination  might  be 
restructured  to  lessen  its  impact  on  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  Or  a  tax-based  incomes  policy 
could  be  Instituted  as  some  economists  have 
recently  proposed.  This  could  be  done  by 
writing  into  the  Internal  revenue  code  a  sys- 
tem of  rewards  and  penalties  on  corporate 
Income  taxes  tied  to  wage  increases. 

Under  such  a  plan  those  Arms  giving  wage 
increases  below  a  certain  level  would  receive 
a  tax  break  and  those  giving  increases  above 
this  level  a  tax  penalty  as  an  Incentive  to 
keep  their  wage  increases  within  desirable 
bounds.  Such  a  system  might  have  the  de- 
sirable feature  of  avoiding  direct  govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  and  preserving  the  role  of  trade 
unions  In  the  process.  A  wage  increase  per- 
mit plan  may  be  an  alternative,  and  perhaps 
more  promising,  way  of  achieving  the  same 
things.  Under  this  plan  those  flrms  subject 
to  the  program  would  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease wages  without  the  necessary  permits. 
Permits  would  carry  a  given  face  value  and 
would  be  allocated  to  flrms  and  the  like  on 
the  basis  of  their  labor  costs — say  one  $30 
permit  each  year  for  every  $1,000  of  annual 
labor  costs.  As  part  of  the  plan  flrms  would 
be  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  uncancelled 
permits.  Undoubtedly,  each  of  these  possi- 
bilities have  disadvantages  and  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  administer.  But  we  are  unlikely  to 
get  a  workable  incomes  policy  without  some 
costs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  the  United  States  has  learned  reason- 
ably successfully  how  to  stabilize  output 
and  employment  with  monetary  and  flscal 
policy.  It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  allow 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  experiences  of  the 
1970's  to  lead  us  to  forget  this.  It  would  also 
be  a  great  mistake  to  pretend,  as  the  Ford 
and  Carter  Administrations  have  done,  that 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  or  voluntary 
guidelines  can  effectively  deal  with  the  type 
of  inflation  problem  faced  in  much  of  the 
1970's.  Both  the  experience  of  the  1970's  and 
the  resiilts  of  empirical  studies  of  the 
employment-inflation  tradeoff  tell  us  that 
some  new  approaches  are  required.  In  order 
to  develQp  these  we  need  something  that  we 
have  sorely  lacked  in  the  1970's — an  intelli- 
gent public  discussion  of  economic  Issues. 
The  type  of  emotionalism  and  misunder- 
standing that  has  characterized  discussions 
over  the  federal  deficit  Is  a  luxury  the  na- 
tion can  ill  afford  In  developing  the  neces- 
sary consensus  on  a  workable  economic 
policy.  Better  discussion  of  economic  issues, 
however,  is  not  enough.  There  also  needs  to 
be  a  willingness  to  consider  trying,  or  experi- 
menting with,  new  Ideas,  even  If  we  risk 
some  disappointments  In  the  process.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  It  took  more  tm- 
necessary  difficulties  of  the  sort  experienced 
during  the  1970's  before  accepting  the  fact 
that  a  new  approach  needs  to  be  adopted  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  getting  out  of 
the  stagflation  trap  into  which  we  have 
fallen. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  the  dates  March 
31  and  April  1,  1980,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hefner,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  April  1  and  2,  on  acount 
of  illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  cusnsent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  an<l  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Paul)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Tauke,  for   10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Braoemas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  10  minutes,  on 
April  2. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  on  AprU 
15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Shuster,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost 
$2,161.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Paul)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Dornan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Emery.  . 
Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHULzE. 
Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McEwEN. 
Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 
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Mr.  RiTTEs. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Symms  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Courier. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Holland  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3824.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  authorize  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dele- 
gate its  authority  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for 
undertakings  in  the  area  of  housing  to  any 
housing  finance  agency  established  by  it  and 
to  provide  that  payments  of  such  bonds  may 
be  made  without  further  approval. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  2, 1980,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  sis  follows: 

3955.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  imdertaken 
by  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  10 


U.S.C.  2233a(l) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3956.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies  transmitting  a  special 
report  on  U.S.  membership  in  the  African 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankiiig.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3957.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  on  the  financial  condition 
and  results  of  the  operations  of  the  black 
lung  disability  trust  fund,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(c)(1)  of  PubUc  Law  95-227;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3968.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  implementation  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  pursuant 
to  section  308(b)  of  the  act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3959.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  flscal  year  1978  on  the  status  of 
vocational  education,  pursuant  to  section 
112(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3960.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  to  govern  the  bilingual 
education  program,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3961.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  to  govern  the  population 
education  program,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3962.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairper- 
son, Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation 
and  Institutional  Eaigibillty,  transmitting 
the  1977  annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3963.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  third  annual  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3964.  A  letter  from  the  Chair,  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Black  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  Black  Colleges  and  Universities, 
transmitting  the  Committee's  first  annual 
report,  covering  calendar  year  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3965.  A  letter  from  a  delegate.  National  Ad- 
visory Coimcll  for  Career  Education,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  calendar  year  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3966.  A  letter  from  a  delegate,  Cotnmunlty 
Education  Advisory  Council,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  for 
calendar  year  1977;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Education  and  Labor. 

3967.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Council  on  Environmental  Education,  trans- 
mitting the  final  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  covering  calendar  year  1977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3968.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  license  for  the 
export  of  certain  defense  equipment  sold 
commercially  to  Canada  (Transmittal  No. 
MC-12-80),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3969.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  license  for  the 
export  of  certain  defense  equipment  sold 
commercially  to  Switzerland  (Transmittal 
No.  MC-13-80),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of 


the  Arms  Export  Control  Art;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3970.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Research  and  Engineering),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Inter- 
agency procedures  and  disclosure  criteria 
used  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  determining 
whether  sensitive  weapons  technology  wUl  be 
transferred  to  other  countries,  pursuant  to 
section  20(a)  of  Public  Law  96-92;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3971.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  on  foreign  military  sales  as 
of  December  31.  1979,  pursuant  to  section 
36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3972.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  his  office  for  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant 
to  section  204(a)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3973.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  his  office  for  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  208(c)  of  Public 
Law  95-91;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3974.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3976.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
designate  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a (o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3976.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  Corps  of  Englneerj. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3977.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting the  1979  annual  report  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, pursuant  to  section  301(h)  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

3978.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
c  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tions 546  and  565  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  Interim  designation  of 
U.S.  attorneys  and  U.S.  marshals  by  the  At- 
torney General;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  plan  and  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  a  civilian  space-based 
earth  remote  sensing  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

3980.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ttans- 
portatlon,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port on  activities  under  the  Deep  water  Port 
Act  of  1974,  pursuant  to  section  20  of  the 
act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATTERSON:  Select  Committee  on 
CommlUees:  House  Resolution  632.  Resolu- 
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5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 

public  bills  and  resolutions 

and  severally  referred 


NICHOLS    (for    himself    and 
l^rrcHEix  of  New  York) : 

bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 

States   Code,  to  revise  the 

provisions  for  medical  officers  in 

f^  irces  and  to  make  permanent 

a  jeclal  pay  provisions  for  other 

profesi  ionals  in  the  uniformed  serv- 

( ;ommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 

request)  : 

bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
]|elinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
Edlication  and  Labor. 
BONIOR  of  Michigan: 

bill  to  facilitate  the  world- 

of  wildlife  resource  conserva- 

Jointly,  to  the  Committee 

tlarlne  and  Fisheries  and  For- 


COELHO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  provide  that,  in  the 

annuity,  the  employee 

ixclude  from  gross  income  all 

by   the   employee   under 

until    the    employee    recovers 

for  the  annuity,  without 

such  consideration  is  re- 

the  arst  3  years  of  the  an- 

Commlttee    on    Ways    and 


(if 


l)ODD: 

bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Act  of  1973  to  facUltate 
rail  properties  of  the  Con- 
Corporation  in  the  States  of 
I  nd  Rhode  Island  to  another 
:o   the   CoQunlttee   on   Inter- 
in  Commerce. 

FAZIO     (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 
of    California,    and    Mr. 


bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
the    conveyance    of    certain 
)y  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
Servlces. 


GLTCKMAN: 

bUI  to  amend  section  218  of 

Act   to   make   It   clear 

paid  to  or  on   behalf  of  a 

by  a  State  or  local  govem- 

certain  payments  Into  an 

)    do   not   constitute   covered 

the  State's  agreement  If  they 

treated  as  covered  wages  for 

taxes  in  the  case  of  a  pri- 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


By  BIr.  HUGHES: 
HJl.  6989.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  punitive  damages  received 
by  private  litigants  under  the  Clayton  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
BAOA,   Mr.   Bbodhead,  Mr.   Moaklet, 
Mr.     MrrcHELL     of    Maryland,    Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bonioe 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Dowket,  Mr.  How- 
ard,   Mr.    Yatron,   Mr.   Luken,    Mr. 
PRICE,  Mr.   Donnelly,   Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Douchertt,  Mr.  Oood- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.     Jenrette,     Mr.     Aodabbo,     Mr. 
MOTTL,  and  Mr.  Market)  : 
HJl.  6990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  benefits  with 
respect  to  public  safety  officers  who  die  of 
certain  medical  conditions  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 
H.R.  6991.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  public- 
participation  requirements  concerning  hous- 
ing assistance  plans  developed  in  connection 
with  the  community  development  program 
carried  out  \mder  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,   Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  6992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  establish- 
ing a  uraniiim  enrichment  fund  within  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  6993.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terest rate  on  federally  Insured  mortgages 
xmder  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  shall  be  the  rate  charged  for  unin- 
sured mortgages;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  6994.  A  bill  to  rename  certain  build- 
ings of  the  Library  of  Ccngress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  6995.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
for  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  6996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  to 
provide  for  automatic  semiannual  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  such  pay  and  allowances 
thereafter;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  individ- 
ual to  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  without 
regard  to  the  gross  Income  of  the  individual; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  6998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  require,  prior  to  dis- 
posal, that  notice  and  first  right  of  refusal 
be  given  to  certain  previous  holders  of  sur- 
plus real  property  suitable  for  agricultural 
uses;  to  the  (jommlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6999.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  conversion 
by  certain  existing  electric  powerplants  from 
tiie  use  of  oil  to  coal  or  another  alternate 


fuel,  sind  to  conserve  oil  and  natural  gas  used 
by  other  powerplants,  and  to  assist  the  rate- 
payers of  the  electric  utilities  involved  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  conversion  and  insiurlng 
that  petroleum  and  natural  gas  costs  are  rea- 
sonable; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bkothill)  : 
HJl.  7000.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    REU8S     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    and    Mr. 
Cavanaucr)  : 
HJl.  7001.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.   7002.   A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
other  motor  fuels,  to  allow  the  deduction  for 
such  taxes  Mrtthout  regard  to  whether  the 
taxpayer  itemizes  other  deductions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  7003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  contained  In  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  7004.  A  bUl  to  permit  until  July  1, 
1982,  the  duty-free  entry  of  Tricot  and  Ras- 
chel  warp  knitting  machines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  STENHOLM: 
H.R.  7005.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  Southwest  Col- 
legiate Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  7006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  con- 
centrate enforcement  activities  on  hazardous 
workplaces  and  encourage  self-lnitlatlve  In 
improving  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri : 
H.R.  7007.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  States  energy  com- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDGER: 
H.J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  upholding  the  rights  of  Amer- 
icans   to    participate    In  prayer    in    public 
buildings;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    TRIBLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wyatt,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    Lott,    Mr. 

HAMMERSCHMn>T,    Mr.    LUNGREN,   Mr. 

QUAYLE,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Grisham,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Rttdd,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Jettrizs, 
Mr.  PKrrcHARD,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Stockman, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ashbbook, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Mil- 
lee  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Emehy.  Mr  Whitley,  Mr. 
Gddger,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Myers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.   Murphy   of  Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
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Murtha,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Mazzou, 
Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  Mr.  LowRY,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida,   Mr.    Lloyd,    Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,    Mr.    Fazio,    Mr.    Bowem,    Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness,   Mr.    Stangeland,    Mr.    Barn- 
ATj),   Mr.  Jones  of  North   Carolina, 
Mr.  Hockaby,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.   Green,   Mr.    Bob   Wilson,   Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Robin- 
son,  Mr.   Whitehubst,  Mr.   Robert 
W.   Daniel,   Jr.,   Mr.    Wampler,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Hillis,  Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Latta,    Mr.    Stump,    Mr. 
Goodlimg,      Mr.      Dougherty,      Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee,  Mr.    Spence,    Mr.    Loeffler, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Symms,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Bau- 
MAN,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    Archer,    Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Graoison,     Mr.     Lacomarsino,     Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.    White, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.    Striatton,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr. 

BUGGI,     Mr.     CONABLE,     Mr.     Russo, 
Mr.    MOLLOHAN,    Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.     Hutto.     Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  Downey.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Vir- 
gin  Islands,    Mr.    Ichord,   Mr.   Bu- 
chanan, Mr.   Erlenborn,  Mr.  Dan- 
iel   B.    Crane,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATEE,    Mr.    Shuster,    Mr,   Sawyer, 
Mr.    Maoigan,    Mr.    Stanton,    Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  RoYER,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.   Kazen,   Mr.   Hopkins, 
Mr.      Carter,      Mr.      Snyder,      Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Burgenfr,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mr.   Cleveland,    Mr.   Solomon,   Mr. 
Paul,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  CoLLiNS  Of  TexRS,   Mr. 
Ppj:nzel,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota,  Mr.   Clausen,   Mr.   Rose,   Mr. 
Marks,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.     McClory,     Mr.     Cheney,     Mr. 
Clxnger,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
IiEDERER,  Mr.   Mica,  Mr.   Aspin,   Mr. 
Seiberling.   Mr.   Evans   of   Georgia, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.    Wydler,    Mr.   Wylie,   and   Mr. 
Carr)  : 
H.J.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  19.  1981,  as  a  "Day  of  National  Cele- 
bration of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  American  Victory  at  Yorktown,  Vlr- 
glnp.";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  LATTA: 

H.   Con.   Res.  314.   Concurrent   resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  balancing  the  Federal  budget; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Foreign  Affairs,  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Beilenbon, 
Mr.     Carter,     Mr.     Coughlin,     Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mrs.    Penwick,    Ms.    Ferraro,    Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.    McHuGH,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  JJitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Ox- 
TiNCER,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H.  Res.  634.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House   of  Representatives  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  should  devel- 
op tax  reform  legislation  designed  to  induce 
noninflationary    behavior    by    bvislness    and 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

403.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  geothermal  energy  developing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

404.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
the  proposed  National  Employment  Priorities 
Act  of  1979;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

405.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  coordi- 
nation of  energy  development  project; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
7008)  for  the  relief  of  Benedict©  P.  Uy.  Re- 
glna  Uy,  and  Marllee  Uy,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  154 :  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Hammehschmidt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Plippo,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Stump  and  Mr.  Wtatt. 

H.R.  810:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Coughun,  Mr. 
Kelly,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Qitillen,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and  Mr.  Bad- 

KAIC. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Derrick,  and 
Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Ml-.  Rinaloo, 
and  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

HJl.  2467:  Mr.  Addabbo. 

H.R.  2499:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  3200:  Mr.  Winn  and  Mr.  Kbllt 

H.R.  3667:  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  4102:  Mr.  Ledger,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Mottl,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  4939:  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Fuqua. 

H.R.  6080:  Mr.  Cleveland. 

H.R.  6119:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  5226:  Mr.  Write. 

HJl.  5569:  Mr.  Lowky. 

H.R.  5610:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5858:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 


Hubbard,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Beubs,  Mrs.  Spbx- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 
H.R.  5862 :  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Ha.    5977:    Mr.    Akaka,   Mr.    Stokes.   Mr. 

BoNiOR     of     Michigan,     Mr.     Barnes,     Mr. 

Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Hansen,    Mr. 

Pauntroy,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 

Johnson    of    California,    Mr.    Wolpe,    Mr. 

Vento,   Mr.   Miller   of  California,   Mr.   Or- 

TiNCER.  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mrs.  Spellman. 
H.R.  6063:  Mr.  Graoison  and  Mr.  Kemp 
HJl.    60S7:    Mr.   Lent,   Mr.   Lui«di»e.   Mr. 

ScBEUER,  Mr.   OrnNOER,  BJr.  Corcoran,  »4r. 

Glickman,    Mr.   Corraoa.   Mr.   Macube,   Mr. 

MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Hotel,    Mr 

Grisham,  and  Mr.  Downey. 
H.R.  6231:   Mr.  Rose,  Mrs.  Bouquaju),  Mr. 

Cheney.    Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr.    Herms,    Mr. 

Fountain,    Mr.    OrrmcER,   Mr.    Anokxwb   of 

North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  McDonald. 
H.R.  6369:  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
H.R.  6398:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 
H.R.   6693:    Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Hucrks, 

Mr.  GuDGER,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  La- 

Palce,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.R.  6813:   Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 

Downey,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Charles  Wn.soN 

of  Texas,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Weaves. 

Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Emery, 

Mr.    Weiss.    Mr.    Forsythe.    iSx.    Fazio.    Ux. 

GOLDWATER,   Mr.   DiNCELL,   Mr.   STOKES,   and 

Mr.  MirCHELL  of  New  York. 

H.R.   6829:    Mr.   Abonor.   Mr.   Andrews  of 

North  Dakota,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 

Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bauman.  Mr. 

Benjamin.    Mr.    Bethune,    Mrs.    Bouquaro, 

Mr.  Broomfield,   Mr.   Brown   of   Ohio,  Mr. 

Broyhill,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 

Campbell,    Mr.    Carney,    Mr.    Carter,    Mr. 

Clausen.  Mr.  Conable,    Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  COe- 

coRAN,    Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr.    Courter,    B4r. 

Daniel    B.    Crane,    Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr. 

Dannemeyer,    Mr.   Davis   of   Michigan,   Mr. 

Devine,    Mr.    Dickinson,   Mr.    DornanI   Mr. 

Dougherty,     Mr.     Duncan     of     Tennessee, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 

Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.   Evans  of  Delaware, 

Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 

Gingrich,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr.    Goodlino, 
Mr.  Graoison,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mrs. 
Hetklfr,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.   Kelly,   Mr.   Kemp.   Mr.   Kindness,   Mr. 
Kramer,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Leach    of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Livino- 
STON,   Mr.   Loeffler,   Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  LuNCREN,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  McClory,  Bir. 
McDonald,   Mr.  McEwen,   Mr.   Michel,   Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.    Mottl,    Mr.    Myers    of    Indiana,    Mr. 
O'Breen,  Mr.  OrrmcER,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Quatlx. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Rinaloo.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Rousselot.    Mr. 
RuDO,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Shu- 
STEH,  Mrs.  SMrrH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.    Stanton,    Mr.    Stockman,    Mr.    Stump, 
Mr.    Symms,    Mr.    Tauke,    Mr.    Taylor,    Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.    Wydler,   Mr.   Wylie,  Mr.   Yatron,   Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  ISi.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  6889:  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Peppix.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  6913:  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Pattkk,  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  6919:  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Luncren,  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Lee,  BJr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hucbxs, 
Mr.  Whttehurst,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  6935:  Mr.  Quarini,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Porstthx.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Macuire,  Hi.  Plorio, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,  and  Mr.  Rooxmo. 

H.R.  6941:  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Douchertt, 
Mr.  HmsoN,  Mr.  Htbe,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
RoYOt,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
YouNo  of  Florida. 
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C  )NTE,  Mr.  D'Amotjrs,  Mr.  Polet, 
Mr.  McKiNNET,  Mr.  Masks,  Mr. 
Ns.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Ifr.    Rose,    Mr.    Staggers,    Mr. 

WtRTH,  Mr.  WUGBT,  Mr.  Ya- 

DOOD. 

Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Tatjke. 

.  WoLFP,  and  Mr.  Mttrtha. 

Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Holuen- 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 

^OKES,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  GlNC- 

Pat,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 
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Growers  Association,  Stockton,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  reclamation  laws,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6554 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
— On  page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "Maritime 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1981  and  1982"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Maritime  Appropriations  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1981". 

On  page  2.  lines  4,  strike  "years  1981  and 
1982"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "year  1981". 


On  page  2,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "1981,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982;"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1981;". 

On  page  2,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  "1981, 
and  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1982;"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1981;". 

On  page  2,  lines  17,  18  and  25,  strike  "1981, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1982;"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1981;". 

On  page  3,  lines  11  ejxd  12,  strike  ",  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982;"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";". 

On  page  3,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  ";  and 
surh  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  "and  1982". 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "To 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


April  1,  1980 
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NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
APPROPRIATE  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  Frank  Adams 
which  appeared  in  the  Great  Falls  Tri- 
bune on  February  10,  1980.  This  arti- 
cle discusses  the  National  Center  .for 
Appropriate  Technology  in  Butte. 
Mont.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  informative  article  so  that  they 
may  better  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  center: 

NCAT  Seeks  To  Help  People  Cope  Wrra 

New  Eneruy  Realities 

(By  Prank  Adams) 

Butte.— At  first  blush,  Butte  may  seem  an 
unlikely  place  for  the  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology,  or  a  national  any- 
thing. 

The  center  is  In  Butte  because  of  former 
S<»iiate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield's 
influence,  without  which  there  might  not  be 
a  National  Center  for  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy anywhere. 

But  Butte  is  a  good  place  for  it,  says  Doro- 
thy Bradley,  director  of  information  at  the 
center.  For  one  thing,  "When  soiar  collec- 
tors and  cold  frames  work  in  Butte,  you 
know  Jliey'U  work  anyplace,"  she  said  as  a 
bitter  cold  viind  howled  out.side. 

And  decentralization  is  not  bad.  she 
added.  "I  see  no  need  to  put  it  In  the  heart 
of  Denver  or  Washington,  D.C."  she  says. 

Despite  some  fe^irs  at  first,  the  center  has 
been  able  to  attract  qualified  people  to 
Butte,  says  Bradley. 

The  purpose  of  NCAT  (pronounced  N- 
Cat),  according  to  Director  Ed  Kepler,  is  to 
develop  technologies  that  can  be  useful  to 
the  poor,  who  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
market  in  basic  essentials  such  as  housing, 
food,  rducatlon  and  health  care. 

If  you  can't  afford  to  buy  food  in  the  su- 
permarket, maybe  it's  time  to  build  an  inex- 
pensive cold  frame  to  extend  your  garden 
growing  season  a  bit,  or  maybe  even  build  a 
sun-heated  greenhouse  and  raise  your  own 
food  yeau-  round.  NCAT  has  a  solar  green- 
house with  which  its  horticulturists  and  ag- 
ricultural people  are  doing  all  kinds  of  re- 
search. 

Necessarily  orient«d  toward  helping  poor 
people  because  it  gets  its  multi-million- 
dollar  budget  from  the  federal  Community 
Services  Administration,  NCAT  is  concerned 
also  with  furthering  the  appropriate  tech- 
nology movement. 

"Our  country  has  to  solve  the  crcrgy 
litobltim  or  the  whole  country  will  go  dovrn 
together,  regardless  of  class,"  Kepler  sayi. 

Appropriate  technology  at  NCAT  means 
fcD>  ti^linology  that  will  help  peor'e,  espe- 
cielly  poor  people,  become  more  sell-reliaiit 
and  cope  with  their  problo»rui.  For  instanci^. 
In  the  bfomass  energy  division,  Jim  KersLet- 
ter  and  his  people  are  looking  for  cheaper 
ways  to  make  alcohol  fuel  for  low-income 
farmers.  A  long-term  goal  is  to  make  a  farm 
energy  self-sufficient,   with  aome  of  the 


crops  being  used  to  make  alcohol  to  nm  the 
machinery,  protein  by-pnxlucts  of  the  alco- 
hol plant  being  used  to  feed  cows,  and  cow 
manure  being  used  to  generate  gas  to  fire 
the 'alcohol  boiler  on  cloudy  days  when  the 
solar  collector  isn't  able  to  provide  suffi- 
cient process  heat. 

If  the  demand  is  there,  why  can't  private 
enterprise  come  up  with  the  technology? 

Kepler  has  a  ready  answer  "An  awful  lot 
of  things  private  enterprise  does  grows  out 
of  government  research.  Crovemment 
spends  $30  billion  on  research  and  develop- 
ment a  year,  much  of  it  with  private  compa- 
nies. Sometimes  private  enterprise  is  not  all 
that  enterprising." 

In  addition,  says  Kepler,  the  market 
doesn't  serve  all  people  equally  welL  It 
doesn't  serve  the  poor,  because  the  poor 
have  no  money  to  create  a  demand. 

And  appropriate  technology  is  an  effort 
by  many  people  around  the  country  to  do 
something  about  their  own  energy  prob- 
lems. These  people  don't  care  to  wait  for 
either  government  or  private  enterprise  to 
come  up  with  solutions,  so  they're  building 
their  own  windmills,  solar  collectors,  and  so 
on.  They  also  need  some  sort  of  organiza- 
tion to  give  them  guidance  and  Instructional 
publications,  and  to  test  their  devices  and 
tell  them  how  they  might  be  Improved 
upon. 

John  Hirigoyen.  an  electronics  engineer 
from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  conducts 
all  sorts  of  tests  on  solar  collectors  which 
are  shipped  to  Butte  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, mostly  from  local  anti-poverty  agencies. 
Tlie  tests  are  conducted  at  no  charge  to  the 
agencies,  saving  them  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  entire  south  half  of  Hirigoyens  test  fa- 
cility. In  back  of  the  main  NCAT  building,  is 
heated  by  a  solar  collector  designed  by  a 
community  action  agency  In  Missouri  and 
costing  less  than  $100. 

Director  Kepler  himself  was  a  (X>inmunity 
action  program  director  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  before  coming  to  NCAT  a 
year  ago.  Community  action  agencies 
around  the  country  are  used  by  NCAT  ps 
the  primary  outlet  for  getting  the  appropri- 
ate technology  to  the  poor.  There  are  900 
such  agencies,  "some  good,  some  not  so 
good,"  says  Kepler.  It  would  have  cost 
NCAT  several  million  dollars  to  set  up  a  net- 
work were  it  not  for  the  community  action 
agencies,  says  Kepler. 

NCAT  doesn't  deal  exclusively  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  although  half  of 
the  $1  million  it  has  avaUable  for  grant 
money  each  year  goes  to  them.  The  money 
generally  goes  to  demonstrate  appropriate 
technologies. 

So  far  Congress  and  federal  antipoverty 
officials  haven't  caught  the  vision  of  what 
appropriate  tectuiology  can  do  for  the  poor 
and  the  nation,  says  Kepler.  He  saj-s  at  least 
$50  million  a  year  is  needed  for  appropriate 
technology  n*se;irch  to  have  an  Impact. 

What  has  NOT  accomplished  tir.ce  U  got 
"X'^dervray  in  late  T977? 

In  ternis  of  iccrcssinc  the  understanding 
of  appropriate  technology  and  enabling 
people  to  practice  it,  "We're  done  well." 
throiigh  publications,  grants,  and  the  work 
of  tiie  center's  10  field  offices,  says  Kepler. 
And  in  '  fuluie-oriented"  research  Into  pas- 
sive solar  energy,  NCAT  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  organizatioiis  in  the 
nation."  be  says. 


But  in  terms  of  hardware  that  can  be 
made  available  to  the  poor,  NCAT  hasn't 
done  much  so  far,  says  Kepler.  An  example 
in  this  area  is  a  brochure  describing  a  ther- 
mostat timer  for  people  who  are  inclined  to 
leave  their  heat  turned  up  at  night  to  avoid 
waking  up  to  a  cold  house.  It  describes  how. 
for  $10.  it  is  possible  to  make  a  simple  timer 
that  will  automatically  turn  the  heat  down 
at  night  and  turn  it  up  in  the  morning.  The 
brochure  is  available  free  from  NCAT  and 
has  been  distributed  all  over  the  country 
and  reprinted  in  magazines  such  as  "Handy- 
man." (Other  (»nsuraer  publications,  some 
free,  some  for  a  small  price,  tell  about  caulk- 
ing, solar  heating,  and  wood  heating;  NCAT 
also  has  a  number  of  bibliographies  and 
technical  publications  for  sale.) 

The  center  plans  to  do  more  "hands  on" 
work  to  develop  things  on  the  premises,  says 
Kepler.  It  has  a  federal  anti-poverty  con- 
tract to  build  five  prototype  alcohol  fuel 
stills  which  will  be  set  up  as  demonstration 
units  on  farms  around  the  country.  "By 
doing  things  with  our  hands  and  actually 
building  things  we're  going  to  learn  better 
how  to  make  technology  available  to  the 
low  income  community,"  he  says. 

Kepler's  aim  is  a  balance  between  turning 
out  things  that  are  of  immediate  use  and  de- 
veloping things  for  tiie  future. 

The  work  that  may  be  more  significant 
than  anything  else  NCAT  is  doing,  says 
Kepler,  is  attempting  to  Influence  public 
policy  toward  renewable  energy  and  conser- 
vation and  away  from  a  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  and  nuclear  power.  Toward  this  end 
NCAT  recently  came  out  with  a  "poor  peo- 
ple's energy  plan,"  a  national  proposal  that 
NCAT  claims  could  yield  as  much  energy 
savings  as  would  be  produced  under  Presi- 
dent Carter's  synthetic  fuels  progntm.  and 
do  it  before  the  first  synfucls  plant  starts 
producing. 

The  savings  would  come  from  speeding  up 
conservation  work  on  low-income  homes,  de- 
velopirg  solar  heating  systems,  building 
energy-efficient  public  housing,  rebuilding 
older  cars  to  get  another  50,000  miles  out  of 
them,  and  promoting  alcohol  fuels,  green- 
houses and  (immunity  agriculture  and 
direct  marketing  of  food  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  middlemen. 

NCAT  has  its  own  library,  available  to 
anyone.  There's  a  lot  of  interest  in  green- 
houses, wood  stoves,  earth-integrated 
houses,  and  cold  frames,  says  librarian  Rose 
Sullivan.  I'he  library  materials  can  be 
checked  out  for  three  days,  are  available  for 
inter-library  loan  and  are  used  regularly  by 
the  state  library  in  Helena  and  the  universi- 
ties at  Bozeman  and  Mi:>.souia. 

NCAT  has  started  publishing  Us  own 
newspaper,  the  "A.T.  T'mcs,"  tmder  the  edi- 
torship  of  former  Montaim  Standard  report- 
er Brian  Mertz.  The  goal  is  to  make  it  a 
monthly  by  summer,  and  to  work  into  a 
paid  subscription  sy^stem. 

The  center  has  a  mniUng  IM  of  6.000 
names,  and  expe<  ts  to  triple  that  as  it  moves 
Lito  Deparua-^'iit  cf  Eric^gy  mp.iling  lisfs. 

NCAT.  a  non-profit  ccrporation.  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  23  member  board  representative 
of  anti-poverty  groups,  con&umet-s.  the  el- 
derly, and  appropriate  technologists  from 
across  the  U.S.  It  has  about  100  employeM. 
Including  staff  at  the  10  regional  field  of* 
ficet  and  in  Washington.  D.C.  Its  oongrM- 


•    This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  natements  or  insertions  which   are   not   spoken   by   the  Member  oa  the  floor. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately $700  million  in  unexpended  ap- 
propriation balances  for  the  uranium 
enrichment  program.  This  includes 
$150  million  in  operating  moneys  and 
in  excess  of  $500  million  in  capital 
funds. 

The  rationale  for  this  bill  is  that  in 
the  first  few  years,  budget  outlays  will 
be  less  than  the  total  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  fund.  The  leg- 
islation will  permit  DOE  to  earn  inter- 
est on  the  excess  resources  which 
would  be  avaUable  to  finance  future 
years'  uranium  enrichment  activities. 

The  proposal  will  permit  flexibility 
in  implementing  the  budget  up  to  a 
defined  limit  without  going  to  Con- 
gress. It  will  result  in  the  program 
manager  for  the  uranium  enrichment 
program  exercising  intense  manage- 
ment of  program  finances  since  the 
actual  costs  and  revenues  will  control 
program  implementation. 

The  legislation  will  permit  flexibility 
in  the  management  of  certain  projects 
within  the  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram. For  example,  the  power  recov- 
ery project  is  presently  Justified  on  a 
given  level  of  power  costs.  If  power 
costs  should  escalate  faster  than  an- 
ticipated when  budget  projections  are 
made,  the  project  could  be  accelerated 
if  economically  Justified  by  rising 
power  costs. 

Another  example  is  that  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  includes  $43  million 
for  pajrment  of  demand— or  termina- 
tion—charges to  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  power  DOE  chose  not  to 
purchase.  Under  a  revolving  fund,  we 
would  have  sufficient  resources  and 
flexibility  in  implementing  the  budget 
to  avoid  actual  payment  of  demand 
charges.  The  amount  of  unwanted 
power  purchased  in  fiscal  year  1981 
would  be  dropped  in  a  later  year  when 
we  could  avoid  the  demand  charges. 
Total  cumulative  production  would 
not  change,  and  we  would  save  $43 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

Overall,  this  plan  would  resiilt  in 
more  efficient  resource  management 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  con- 
gressional control  over  additional  en- 
richment plants,  and  any  capital  proj- 
ect which  increases  the  fund's  assets 
by  5  percent  or  more. 

Also,  any  increase  in  expenditure  for 
capital  projects  that  increases  capital 
expenditures  by  15  percent  would  first 
be  submitted  to  Congress. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  would 
be  these  advantages  to  a  revolving  ura- 
nium enrichment  fimd: 

Elimination  of  need  for  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  as  has  occurred  in 
fiscal  year  1980. 

No  additional  budget  authority 
would  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

There  Is  presently  strong  support  in 
the  national  and  international  nuclear 
industry  for  this  plan. 

There  would  be  more  efficient  re- 
source management  of  the  enrichment 
complex. 

For  the  customer,  there  would  be 
lower  costs  of  production. 


April  1,  1980 


It  would  make  us  more  competitive 
in  the  world  market. 

It  guarantees  that  enrichment  rev- 
enues will  be  used  to  finance  only  en- 
richment operations.* 
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COLOR  TELEVISION  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

orvnoniiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
will  shortly  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  President  on  an  extension  of 
the  import  restraints  on  color  televi- 
sion receivers  from  Japan.  Taiwan, 
and  Korea. 

The  President  originally  imposed 
the  restraints  on  color  TV  imports 
from  Japan  beginning  July  1,  1977. 
But  a  surge  from  Taiwan  and  Korea 
offset  the  cutback  from  Japan  and  or- 
derly marketing  agreements  with 
those  two  countries  were  negotiated 
last  year.  Thus,  the  domestic  industry 
has  only  1  year  of  effective  relief,  as 
against  the  5  years  initially  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  the  3 
years  the  President  granted. 

The  American  color  television  indus- 
try, which  has  held  the  price  line  and 
actually  proved  to  be  an  anti-Inflation- 
ary force  in  our  economy,  will  follow 
the  black-and-white  TV  industry  into 
limbo  unless  the  President  extends  the 
import  restraints. 

I  enter  in  the  Record  a  newsstory  by 
Richard  Lawrence  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  which  was  print- 
ed when  the  industry  and  its  workers 
filed  for  an  extension  of  the  import 
relief: 

EXTKNSIOlt  Is  SOOGHT  OM  TV  IMPORT  CURBS 

Washinctow.— The  Intemational  Trade 
Commission  was  asked  Monday  to  extend 
Import  controls  on  color  TV  set  imports  for 
another  three  years. 

The  request,  by  a  group  of  11  unions  and 
three  companies  (Corning  Glass.  Owens-Uli- 
nois  and  Wells-Oardner),  is  expected  to  be 
considered  early  next  year.  Present  curbs  on 
shipments  from  Japan.  Korea  and  Taiwan 
are  due  to  expire  the  end  of  June. 

The  labor-company  group.  Imown  as  the 
Committee  to  Preserve  American  Color 
Tele\'ision  (Compact),  may  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  expand  the  curbs  to  include  exports 
from  all  countries  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
other  growing  foreign  suppliers,  such  as 
Mexico  and  Singapore. 

The  exact  nature  of  Compact's  request 
may  not  be  decided  until  March,  when  the 
ITC  is  expected  to  hold  hearings  on  Com- 
pact's case.  Coming  Glass  executive  vice 
president.  Allen  Dawson,  said  Monday.  The 
ITC  will  be  under  no  formal  deadline  in  re- 
porting its  findings  to  President  Carter  but 
Compact  executives  thli^i  ITC  will  forward 
them  by  May. 

Through  "orderly  marketing  arrange- 
ments." Japan  has  been  limiting  Its  TV  set 
exports  to  the  UA  since  July  1977.  while 
Korea  and  Taiwan  have  been  restraining 
shipments  since  last  February.  Complete  set 
imports  have  declined,  due  to  a  sluurp  fall  in 
Japanese  deUveries,  but  incomplete  set  im- 
ports have  been  rWng.  Many  of  the  incom- 


plete units  are  from  Mexico,  not  part  of  the 
control  system. 

U.S.  TV  manufacturers  have,  meantime, 
increased  their  share  of  the  American 
market  to  almost  83  percent,  compared  to  66 
percent  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  Produc- 
tion climbed  by  one-third  to  almost  8.4  mil- 
lion complete  s»"ts  in  the  12  months  through 
last  June,  against  two  years  earlier. 

Paradoxically,  however,  the  U.S.  TV  man- 
ufacturing industry's  work  force  has  kept 
dropping,  because  of  the  growing  volume  of 
incomplete  set  imports,  industry  spokesmen 
say. 

Despite  the  U.S.  production  gain,  compact 
argues  that  import  restrictions  are  needed 
as  much  as  ever.  They  cite  continuing  low 
capacity  utilization— not  quite  50  percent— 
and  continuing  "very  low  levels"  of  profit 
margins,  besides  the  continuing  Job  losses. 
Meanwhile,  Compact  points  out,  foreign 
suppliers  are  building  TV  production  capac- 
ity, despite  a  world  "glut." 

U.S.  producers,  Mr.  Dawson  told  report- 
ers, can  manufacture  "as  good  a  product 
and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  anyone,"  if  they  have 
the  production  volume.  The  curbs  on  ship- 
ments from  Korea  and  Taiwan,  he  argued, 
are  only  starting  to  take  force.  The  Industry 
needs  more  time  to  "adjust,"  he  said. 

Originally,  the  Intemational  Trade  Com- 
mission had  urged  five  years  of  import  re- 
straint, through  higher  tariffs.  President 
Carter  instead  opted  for  orderly  marketing 
arrangements,  with  the  Korea  and  Taiwan 
controls  due  to  last  only  about  17  months. 

TV  set  imports— complete  and  incom- 
plete—total about  $500  million  annually.* 


SANDINISTAS  IN  NICARAGUA 
SELL  THEIR  SOUL  TO  THE 
SOVIETS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OFMAKYIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
there  be  any  doubt  left  by  this  time 
about  the  true  nature  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas who  now  rule  Nicaragua.  I  point  to 
an  agreement  signed  by  Nicaragua  and 
the  Soviet  Union  last  week.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  agreed  to  a  broad  range  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguans.  including 
unspecified  cooperation  with  the  San- 
dinLstas.  Reports  indicate  that  hun- 
dreds of  Soviet  advisers  wiU  now  pour 
into  Nicaragua  to  Join  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  Cubans  already  there. 

Proponents  of  the  $75  million  U.S. 
aid  package  to  Nicaragua  may  point  to 
this  development  as  proof  that  we 
should  approve  the  loan,  or  else  risk 
leaving  the  field  to  the  Cubans  and 
Soviets.  But  as  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed events  in  Nicaragua  since  the 
revolution  have  seen,  despite  millions 
of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid  already  given, 
the  Sandinistas  have  always  openly 
embraced  our  enemies,  and  launched 
countless  verbal  harangues  against  the 
United  States  ever  since  they  took 
power  last  July.  Long  before  the  loan 
issue  ever  came  up.  we  were  the 
enemy,  and  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  were  their  friends. 

I  include,  for  my  colleagues'  edifica- 
tion, not  only  the  New  York  Times  ar- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tide  announcing  the  trade  agreement 
signed  in  Moscow,  but  also  the  text  of 
the  communique  issued  by  the  two 
countries.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
the  new  Nicaragua  now;  it  has  sold  its 
soul  to  the  Soviets. 
The  articles  follow: 
tFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  23. 198D1 

Nicaragua  Lkaoers  Sigh  Pacts  With  Soviet 
UmoH 

Moscow.  March  22  (Reuters).— Leaders  of 
Nicarae^aa's  revoluUoriary  Government  left 
the  Soviet  Union  today  at  the  end  of  a  visit 
that  drew  the  country  closer  to  Moscow  In 
political  terms  and  brought  it  pledges  of  aid 
to  rebuild  its  economy. 

The  delegation,  led  by  Moises  Hassan  Mo- 
rales, a  member  of  the  ruling  Junta,  headed 
for  Eastern  Europe  after  a  six-day  official 
tour  during  which  it  signed  wide-ranging  co- 
operation accords. 

Ilie  Tass  news  agency  said  that  under  the 
agreements  Moscow  would  send  experts  to 
Nicaragua  to  develop  agriculture,  power  en- 
gineering, transport  and  communications. 
The  visitors  also  concluded  a  "program  of 
cooperation"  between  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Sandinist  National  Liber- 
ation Front. 


CoiminiiQUK  Issued  on  Delxgatioh's  Visit 
TO  DJ3.S.R.— Havaha  (Cuba)  Domestic 
Service,  Mascb  22, 1980 

Moscow.— Nicaragua  and  the  Soviet 
Union  strongly  condemn  the  imperialist 
policy  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Latin  American  nations,  states  a  Joint 
communique  released  today  in  Moscow.  The 
communique  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
visit  by  a  delegation  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Reconstruction  and 
Sandinist  National  Liberation  Front  which 
visited  the  USSR  from  17  March  until  today 
when  it  left  for  Bulgaria. 

The  conununique  notes  that  the  two  sides 
are  against  the  conservation  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
strongly  condemn  the  fascist  dictatorship  In 
Chile. 

They  expressed,  says  the  communique, 
that  the  nonalined  countries  movement  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  struggle  for  peo- 
ple's independence  and  freedom  and  against 
colonialism  and  racism.  Confirmation  of 
this,  it  adds,  were  the  positive  results  of  the 
Sixth  Summit  Conference  held  in  Havana, 
the  first  to  be  held  on  the  Latin  American 
Continent. 

The  two  sides  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  nonalined  movement  will  continue 
to  take  advantage  of  its  rising  political  pres- 
tige for  the  benefit  it  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 

They  also  condemned  apartheid  and  racial 
discrimination  and  the  maneuvers  of  the  co- 
lonialists and  imperialists  in  southern 
Africa.  They  expressed  their  solidarity  with 
and  support  for  the  Just  struggle  of  the  peo- 
ples of  that  region.  In  this  regard,  they 
warmly  welcome  the  triumph  of  the  patriot- 
ic forces  In  Zimbabwe. 

Regarding  the  Middle  East,  they  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  over  the  dangerous 
development  of  the  situation.  They  con- 
demned separate  agreements  and  called  for 
a  general,  complete  and  fair  solution  of  the 
problem.* 
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SOVIET  JEWS'  STRUGGLE 
REMEMBERED  AT  PASSOVER 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAaTLAlD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jewish 
people  throughout  this  Nation  and  the 
world  are  now  celebrating  the  festival 
of  Passover.  In  the  spirit  of  this  holi- 
day that  commemorates  freedom.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  remember 
those  who  still  remain  victims  of  op- 
pression. Therefore,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  Passover  mes- 
sage from  Burton  S.  Levlnson.  chair- 
man of  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry: 

As  we  celebrate  the  traditional  Festival  of 
Freedom,  we  recmll  the  heroic  revolt  by  Jews 
against  the  enslavement  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Through  the  ages,  their  defiance 
has  symbolized  the  continuing  struggle  to 
live  as  a  free  people  by  a  people  denied  Its 
basic  human  rights  and  liberty. 

This  year  thousands  of  Jewa  still  remain 
In  the  Soviet  Union  acainst  their  wUL  Al- 
though last  year  a  record  number  of  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate,  we  are.  now.  wit- 
nessing a  sharp  decrease  in  emigration,  re- 
flecting new  restrictive  emigration  policies 
by  the  Soviet  officials. 

A  new  wave  of  refusals  is  sweeping  the 
Soviet  Union.  Jewish  emlgratioo  from  var- 
ious cities,  especially  In  the  Ukraine,  has  vir- 
tually come  to  a  standstilL  Soviet  Jews  are 
fearful  that  the  clamp-down  on  Jewish  emi- 
gration is  an  ominous  portent  of  future  op- 
pressive measures. 

We  remain  heartened  by  the  strength  and 
courage  shown  by  those  strugtfing  to  emi- 
grate. Their  spirit  is  strong— though  each 
day  Is  fUled  with  fear.  It  Is  also  filled  with 
hope. 

'The  American  people— Jews  and  non- 
Jews— must  also  demonstrate  courage  and 
resolve  and  show  that  we  are  still  united 
•vith  Jews  in  the  USSR  in  their  struggle 
."^ow,  more  than  ever,  we  reafflrm  our  soli- 
darity with  Soviet  Jews  and  speak  out 
against  the  new  emigration  restrictions,  the 
Jews  languishing  in  prisons  and  labor 
camps,  the  step-up  of  harassment  against 
Jewish  activists  and  the  increase  in  anti-Se- 
mitic literature.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can 
help  them.  It  is  the  only  way  to  give  them 
continued  hope  so  they  can  achieve  their 
dream  of  reuniting  with  friends  and  family 
as  part  of  the  Jewish  people.* 


SOVIET  WRITER  PLEADS  CASE 
OP  IGOR  OOURTSOV 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OFGEOaCU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  previous  occasions.  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  plight  of  Igor  Ogurtsov,  a 
Russian  Christian,  who  has  now  lan- 
guished in  Soviet  prisons  for  13  years. 
Recently,  a  Soviet  writer,  well  known 
for  his  independent  thinking.  Lev  Ko- 
pelev,  pleaded  Ogurtaov's  case  in  a 
letter  to  the  German  newspaper  Die 
Welt  of  March  26,  1980.  His  eloquent 
letter,  as  reproduced  by  the  Foreign 
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that  he  Is  suffering  from  chronic  stomach 
trouble,  weakness  of  the  heart  and  exhaust- 
ed nerves  that  is  being  interudfied  by  perma- 
nent undernourishment  and  the  absence  of 
vitamins.  Yet  tils  parents  are  not  permitted 
to  hand  him  food  or  some  sort  of  medicine. 
Igor  has  the  right  to  receive  Just  two  pack- 
ages a  year— "one  kilogram  each  of  dry 
bakery  products  but  no  chocolate." 

If  Igor  Ogurtsov  is  not  released  in  the 
very  near  future,  it  will  mean  for  him  slowly 
wasting  away— a  painful  death  penalty  with- 
out a  sentence.  Such  tortures  are  not  envis- 
aged by  our  law  for  anybody.  Now,  on  this 
day  and  in  this  hour  a  good  and  honest 
person  is  l>eing  mercilessly  and  senselessly 
tortured  in  the  prison  of  the  town  Chisto- 
pol.  They  torture  him  with  hunger,  illness 
and  desperation. 

That  happens  in  our  country,  in  a  state  we 
are  strengthening  every  day  with  our 
work- all  of  us  living  here,  our  friends,  ttc- 
quaintances,  comrades  and  relatives! 

None  of  us  are  free  of  responsibUtty  for 
what  is  going  on  within  the  borders  of  our 
state  and  what  is  being  done  in  its  name. 
None  of  us  and  none  of  those  who  live  in 
other  countries  that  are  tied  to  ours  with 
political,  economic,  scientific  and  sports  re- 
lations or  simply  through  personal  ac- 
quaintances. We  all  are  responsible  for  the 
life  of  Igor  Ogurtsov  as  well  as  for  the  fates 
of  Yuriy  Orlov,  Mikola  Rudenko,  Anatolly 
Shch&ranskiy  and  ail  other  prisoners  suffer- 
ing for  reasons  of  their  conscience  in  the 
prisons  and  camps  of  our  country— and  also 
for  the  fates  of  the  recently  arrested:  advo- 
cate Tatyana  Velikanova.  and  reverends 
Oleb  Yakunin  and  E>mitriy  Dudko. 

This  is  why  the  people  of  good  will  in  our 
country  and  in  others,  all  those  able  to  feel 
and  suffer  with  others,  must  not  stand 
aside.  May  everyl>ody  do  what  he  can  and 
how  he  can  do  it— whether  by  writing  an 
open  or  a  confidential  letter,  whether  by 
speaking  up  openly  through  a  paper  or 
through  the  telephone,  or  whether  by  ex- 
ploiting personal  acquaintances  through  go- 
betweens  to  approach  government  authori- 
ties, diplomats,  writers.  Journalists,  Judges, 
public  prosecutors  or  the  administration  of 
the  prison— by  leading,  convincing,  begging, 
demanding  or  urging  .  .  .  The  main  thing  is 
not  to  give  up  after  one  or  two  attempts  but 
to  remind  the  people  doggedly  over  and  over 
again. 

Let  us  help  Igor  Ogurtsov!  Let  us  help  his 
parents!  Let  us  help  the  people  who  are  in 
prison  because  of  their  conscience.  In  doing 
this  we  will  help  the  fatherland  and  every- 
one of  us  to  become  aware  of  his  dignity  as 
a  person  and  a  citizen.  Signed:  Lev  Kope- 
lev.« 


UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABILITT 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

or  HOBTH  CAROLUf  A 
IN  THK  HOUSE  Or  HEPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
cosponsoring  the  Uniform  Product  Li- 
ability Act  which  is  being  introduced 
today  by  Congressman  Richardson 
Phiyer.  The  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
simier  Protection  and  Finance  has 
held  9  days  of  hearings  to  date  on  the 
product  liability  problem  and  the  pro- 
posed legislative  solutions  for  the 
problem.  While  the  House  did  recently 
pass  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem  may  require  our  taking  fur- 
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ther  action.  Therefore,  we  must  eon- 
tinue  to  consider  other  proposed  solu- 
tions as  welL 

To  this  end.  3  additional  days  of 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  in  late 
AprlL  These  hearings  wUI  focus  on  two 
major  tort  bills:  H.R.  5626,  the  Nation- 
al Product  Liability  Act.  and  this  bill, 
the  Uniform  Product  Liability  Act. 
The  latter  was  originally  drafted  by 
the  Commerce  Department  as  a  com- 
prehensive codification  of  product  lia- 
bility law  so  as  to  achieve,  in  its  words, 
"a  fair  balance  of  the  interests  of  both 
product  users  and  sellers  and  elimi- 
nate existing  confusion  and  uncertain- 
ty about  their  respective  legal  rights 
and  obligations."  By  contrast,  H.R. 
5626,  the  National  Product  Liability 
Act,  represents  a  limited  realinement 
of  certain  selected  tort  law  doctrines 
to  achieve  the  same  goal:  predict- 
ability to  sellers  and  fair  and  just  com- 
pensation to  claimants. 

I  am  cosponsoring  tills  bill  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  cosponsored  HJl. 
5626:  a  full  discussion  of  all  possible 
solutions.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee will  fully  discuss  and  care- 
fully review  the  different  approaches 
taken  in  these  two  bills.  I  look  forward 
to  the  analyses  and  comments  that 
our  witnesses  wiU  no  doubt  provide  at 
our  next  hearings.* 


THE  PERILS  OP  INFLATION 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  STANTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  "the 
inflation  we  are  faced  with  today  has 
brought  our  coimtry  to  a  point  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  uimiatched  in  its  dangers 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's." 

That  is  how  Dr.  Arthm-  F.  Bums, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
began  a  recent  statement  on  the  perils 
of  inflation  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee.  Dr.  Biuns,  currently  a 
scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research,  cor- 
rectly points  out  in  his  speech  that  the 
consequences  of  inflation  can  be  dev- 
astating for  the  Individual  family,  es- 
peciaUy  since  the  erosion  of  the  dol- 
lar's buying  power  frustates  the  ef- 
forts of  working  men  and  women  to 
provide  for  the  expected  needs  of  their 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  price  revolution 
of  our  times?  The  answer  is  clear,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bums:  "the  philosophic 
and  political  currents  that  were  re- 
leased In  our  country  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  then  by  World  War 
II.  later  still  by  the  clamor  for  a  Great 
Society."  Continuing,  Dr.  Bums  notes 
that,  although  there  are  many  fimda- 
mental  causes  of  inflation,  the  UJS. 
Government  is  to  blame  for  promoting 
inflation  in  at  least  three  ways:  "By 
persistently  biasing  economic  policies 
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toward  stimulus;  by  continually  inter- 
fering with  the  forces  of  market  com- 
petition in  order  to  benefit  special 
groups;  and  by  pursuing  objectives  for 
the  envirormient  and  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  citizens  in  needlessly 
expensive  ways." 

How  do  we  break  the  inflationary 
psychology  that  has  infected  this 
Nation?  It  would  serve  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  read  and  study  Dr.  Bums' 
remedy  for  restoring  our  country  to  its 
economic  health.  The  following  clos- 
ing remarlu  of  Arthur  Burns  to  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  should 
serve  as  the  prescription  that  this 
Congress  and  this  Government  need  to 
follow  in  the  months  ahead: 

*  *  *  Given  the  momentum  that  inflation 
has  now  gained,  we  should  no*:  expect  it  to 
end  abruptly.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford  a 
gradualist  policy,  calling  for  the  application 
of  mild  measures  over  a  t)eriod  of  perhaps 
five  to  ten  years,  such  as  still  appears  to  be 
favored  in  many  circles.  A  gradualist  policy 
has  the  ring  of  prudence  and  caution,  but 
the  very  caution  that  inspires  it  is  also 
likely  to  lead  to  Its  premature  suspension  or 
abandonment  in  practice.  Economic  life  is 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  disturbances  and  sur- 
prises. As  has  happened  in  the  past,  a  busi- 
ness recession  or  some  other  untoward  de- 
velopment can  readily  overwhelm  and 
topple  a  gradualist  timetable  for  curing  in- 
flation. In  the  present  economic  environ- 
ment, gradualist  iwllcies  offer  little  hope  of 
success. 

In  order  to  make  real  headway  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  it  has  become  essen- 
tial to  rout  inflationary  psychology— that  is, 
make  people  feel  that  inflation  in  our  coun- 
try can  l>e,  and  that  before  long  it  probably 
will  be.  brought  imder  control.  Such  a 
change  in  national  psychology  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  marginal  adjustments  of 
pablic  policy.  In  view  of  the  strong  and 
widespsead  expectations  of  inflation  that 
prevail  at  present,  fairly  drastic  and  consist- 
ently applied  therapy  is  needed  to  turn  in- 
flationary psychology  around. 

Last  autumn,  I  made  four  specific  sugges- 
tions that  I  shall  repeat  and  explain  today. 
The  first  called  for  a  legislative  revision  of 
the  budget  process  that  would  make  it  much 
more  difficult  to  run  deficits  and  that  would 
serve  as  the  initial  step  toward  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  directed  to  the  same  end. 
My  proposal  would  require  a  balanced 
budget  iinless  a  deficit  were  authorized  by 
something  more  than  a  simple  majority- 
say,  two-thirds— of  each  house  of  Congress. 
Such  a  measure  would  demonstrate  to  the 
public  that  the  Congress  is  finally  ready  to 
take  stem  and  responsible  action  to  end  the 
persistent  budget  deficits  that  have  nour- 
ished our  Inflation. 

Deficits  can.  of  course,  be  eliminated 
either  by  rising  taxes  or  by  cutting  expend- 
itures. I  believe  the  national  Interest  would 
now  be  beet  served  by  expenditure  cuts.  Sig- 
nificant reductions,  however,  are  becoming 
difficult  to  achieve  because  of  rapid  growth 
of  social  security  and  the  other  entitlement 
programs  that  are  automatically  chained  to 
rising  prices.  I  therefore  urge  the  Congress 
to  consider  carefully  various  proposals  to 
weaken  the  tie  between  the  price  indexes 
and  outlays  under  these  programs,  insofar 
as  that  can  be  done  without  injuring  those 
truly  in  need.  In  addition  to  its  beneficial 
effect  on  Federal  spending,  such  a  course 
would  strengthen  the  constituency  opposed 
to  Inflation,  and  it  would  also  set  a  construc- 
tive example  for  the  private  economy. 
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My  second  suggestion  called  for  a  commit- 
ment by  Congress  to  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  diinnantling  regulations— such  as  those 
imposed  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act— that  have 
been  impeding  the  competitive  process,  and 
for  modifying  others— particularly  those 
concerned  with  the  environment,  health, 
and  safety— that  have  been  running  up  costs 
and  prices  unnecessarily.  As  every  student 
of  the  subject  now  recognizes,  the  burdens 
imposed  by  our  farflung  regulatory  appara- 
tus have  t>ecome  enormous;  thorough-going 
reform  is  long  overdue. 

My  third  suggestion  called  for  a  binding 
endorsement  of  restrictive  monetary  policies 
until  the  rate  of  inflation  has  t>ecome  sut>- 
stantlally  lower.  I  have  said  little  about 
monetary  policy  today  because  I  t>elieve  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  proceeding  in  the  right 
direction;  the  only  question  is  whether  Con- 
gress and  the  public  will  permit  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  continue  to  do  so.  From  my  serv- 
ice on  the  Board  I  learned  about  the  limits 
on  the  ability  of  a  central  bank — even  an  in- 
dependent central  bank  such  as  ours— to 
combat  inflation  in  the  absence  of  strong 
and  steadfast  support  from  the  Congress.  A 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress 
making  a  commitment  to  such  support 
would  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  to  act 
forthrightly  and  with  vigor. 

My  final  suggestion  called  for  legislation 
scheduling  reductions  in  business  taxes  in 
each  of  the  next  five  to  seven  years— the  re- 
duction to  be  quite  small  in  the  first  two 
years  but  to  become  substantial  in  later 
years.  This  sort  of  tax  legislation  would  not 
run  up  the  budget  deficit  in  this  critical 
year  or  next;  it  would  thtis  scrupulously 
avoid  fanning  the  fires  of  inflation.  Its  pas- 
sage would,  however,  release  powerful 
forces  to  expand  capital  investment,  there- 
by improving  the  nation's  productivity  and 
exerting  downward  pressure  on  prices  later 
on.  Such  tax  legislation  would  also  help  in 
the  more  Immediate  future  to  ease  the  diffi- 
cult adjustments  forced  on  many  businesses 
and  their  employees  by  the  adoption  of  the 
first  three  parts  of  the  suggested  program. 

My  suggestions  for  dealing  with  inflation 
are  designed  to  shake  the  conviction  now 
held  by  many  millions  of  Americans  that  in- 
flation will  continue  over  the  long  future.  I 
recognize  that  the  first  three  suggestions 
would  impose  some  hardships  on  people, 
perhaps  many  people,  for  a  while.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  A 
failure  to  deal  properly  and  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  Inflation  would  ultimately 
result  in  far  greater  hardships  and  it  might 
even  endanger  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  highly  Important  for  Congress  and 
the  general  public  to  understand  that  time 
is  worldng  against  us;  the  longer  inflation 
persists,  the  more  difficult  it  will  l>e  to 
subdue  it  Day  by  day  inflationary  expecta- 
tions are  becoming  more  widespread  and 
more  deeply  embedded.  Once  people  are 
persuaded  that  inflation  has  become  the  na- 
tional way  of  life,  they  are  apt  to  spend 
more  and  save  less;  In  other  words,  they  will 
modify  their  behavior  in  ways  that  tend  to 
validate  that  belief.  But  more  ominously, 
growing  numbers  are  entering  into  longer- 
term  contractual  commitments  with  respect 
to  interest  rates,  wages,  rents,  or  prices  that 
can  prove  disastrous  once  inflation  Is 
curbed.  As  the  clock  ticks  on  there  is  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  who,  de- 
q>ite  sincere  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  have 
become  fearful  of  what  will  happen  when 
inflation  stops.  The  time  available  for  avert- 
ing a  disastrous  climax  to  our  Inflation  is 
therefore  running  short* 
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OLYMPIC  VILLAGE— A  NEW  ERA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  REW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
winter  Olympics  provided  thrills  and  a 
rekindling  of  national  pride  for  many 
American  citizens.  The  feats  of  Eric 
Heiden— who  won  five  gold  medals— 
and  the  astounding  victory  of  the  U.S. 
hockey  team  were  unmistakably  the 
high  points. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  attend 
some  of  the  Olympic  events— an  op- 
portunity I  am  deeply  grateful  came 
my  way.  The  conduct  of  our  athletes 
in  the  games  and  the  maimer  in  which 
the  people  of  Lake  Placid  handled  the 
imprecedented  crowd  were  a  credit  to 
all  concerned. 

WhUe  in  Lake  Placid.  I  had  the 
chance  to  visit  the  Olympic  village 
where  the  Olympic  contenders  from 
all  over  the  world  were  housed.  It  is  a 
truly  magnificent  facility.  Though  it  is 
built  with  taxpayer's  funds,  it  would 
normally  have  no  use  for  the  people  of 
our  coimtry  after  the  athletes  left  for 
home.  But  because  of  good  planning 
by  Congressman  Robert  C.  McE^ven, 
this  excellent  facility  will  serve  the 
needs  of  our  country  for  many  years 
to  come. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  Olympic 
village  of  1980  will  become  a  Federal 
correctional  institution. 

A  total  of  500  mediiun  custody  male 
offenders  will  be  housed  in  the  private 
rooms  which  once  housed  athletes 
from  every  nation.  The  cubicle  rooms 
which  also  served  as  dormitory  rooms 
will  be  converted  into  a  35,000-square- 
foot  industrial  space.  The  athletes' 
disco  will  become  an  assembly  space 
and  chapel,  and  the  pinball  room  will 
become  an  indoor  recreational  center. 

The  prison  is  being  modeled  after  an 
existing  prison  in  Talladega.  Ala.  On 
the  outside,  the  facility  looks  like  a 
small  conununity  college,  but  with  pe- 
rimeter seciuity.  Two  12-foot  high 
chain  link  fences  clad  with  security 
and  electronic  detectors  provide  a  sub- 
stantial barrier.  Combined  with  roving 
vehicular  patrol  around  the  perim- 
eter—which has  replaced  outmoded 
gun  towers^the  physical  plant  pro- 
vides safer  and  more  economical  an- 
swers to  security.  High  mast  lighting 
illiunlnates  the  compound  during  dark 
hoiu-s  to  reinforce  supervision. 

Visitors  to  the  Institution  will  be 
greeted  by  a  receptionist,  who  is  to  be 
housed  In  an  entry  buOdlng.  These 
visitors  will  then  be  asked  to  undergo 
an  Identification  and  security  check 
similar  to  the  type  conducted  at  air- 
ports. They  may  then  utilize  an  open 
visiting  room  which  contains  vending 
machines,  sofas,  chairs,  dining  tables, 
and  access  to  outdoor  patios. 

The  core  of  the  facility  was  designed 
to  resemble  a  suburban  "main  street" 
with  storefront  activities  assigned  to 
spaces  for  various  Inmate  programs 
and  services  such  as  the  conunissary. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
GOES  ON  RECORD  IN  SUPPORT 
OP  PEACE  AND  JUSTICE  FOR 
IRELAND 


April  i,  1980 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  132-member  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs 
as  well  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  on  an  important  action  taken 
by  the  New  York  State  Assembly  and 
Senate. 

Each  body  passed  a  resolution  which 
memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  take  such  affirmative  action 
as  will  tend  to  persuade  the  world 
community  of  nations  to  seek  a 
speedy,  just,  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  dangerous  situation  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  This  resolution  is  a  strong- 
ly worded  expression  of  both  concern 
ajid  commitment  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  resolution  cites  the  past  and 
ongoing  violations  of  human  and  civil 
rights  which  remain  a  rampant  prob- 
lem in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  most  important  message  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  is  identical  to 
the  main  objectives  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Af- 
fairs—namely that  the  United  States 
can  and  should  work  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  Ireland.  I 
have  traveled  to  Ireland  and  have  in- 
vited important  leaders  from  Ireland 
to  address  our  committee.  It  is  recog- 
nized among  many  of  the  political  par- 
ties in  Ireland  as  well  as  the  paramili- 
tary organizations  that  the  United 
States  is  considered  an  honest 
broker— meaning  its  ability  to  make  a 
difference  would  be  greater. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  has  long  be- 
lieved that  an  all-parties  conference, 
similar  to  that  recently  conducted  and 
successfully  concluded  in  Rhodesia- 
represents  the  kind  of  Initiative  that  Is 
needed  to  break  the  Irish  stalemate.  It 
is  the  main  theme  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  122  which  I  intro- 
duced in  May  of  1979  and  which  now 
has  100  cosponsors. 

In  the  past  both  the  Irish  and  the 
British  Governments  have  been  resist- 
ant to  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Irish 
Question.  However  there  are  some 
signs  that  this  position  might  in  fact 
be  reassessed.  In  fact,  the  new  Irish 
Prime  Minister  Charles  Haughey  re- 
cently proposed  an  International  Com- 
mission on  Northern  Ireland  which 
would  include  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution. Senator  John  Flynn  in  the 
State  senate  and  Assemblyman  Sean 
P.  Walsh  in  the  assembly.  Both  men 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  lead- 
ers in  the  Irish  peace  movement  and 
their  initiative  in  these  resolutions  is 
visible  proof.  I  commend  those  in  both 
Houses  who  Joined  as  cosponsors  and 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  insert  the 
text  of  the  resolution: 

Legislative  RESOLimoN 

Legislative  resolution  memorializing  The 
President  and  Congress  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  as  ^^ill  tend  to  persuade 
the  world  community  of  nations  to  seek  a 
speedy.  Just  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
dpngerous  situation  in  the  "North"  of  Ire- 
land 

Whereas,  There  have  been  many  contribu- 
tioiM  made  by  men  and  women  of  Irish  an- 
cestry to  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
building  of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  Cause  of 
Freedom  everywhere  since  the  earliest 
times;  and 

Whereas.  The  fact  that  Ireland  is  artifi- 
cially partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Irish  people  in  the  six- 
county  area  of  Ireland  known  as  "Northern 
Ireland"  are  denied  basic  civil  and  human 
riglits.  and  are  unable  to  obtain  either  ade- 
quate protection  or  equal  Justice  under  law; 
Wliereas,  The  explosive  situation  in 
"Northern  Ireland"  presents  an  imminent 
and  realistic  threat  to  the  peace  and  is, 
therefore,  the  legitimate  concern  of  aU  men; 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  there  be  a  Just  and  equi- 
table solution  to  this  problem  In  order  that 
peace,  order,  Justice  and  well-being  be  re- 
stored to  that  part  of  the  world;  apd 

Whereas.  For  humanitarian  reasons,  as 
well  as  out  of  respect  for  the  principles  of 
freedom,  liberty,  natural  law,  justice  and 
history,  we  hereby  take  notice  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land; now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  re- 
spectfully, yet  firmly,  urges,  memorializes 
and  petitions  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  manifest  our 
country's  traditional  position  as  guardl^  of 
freedom  and  republican-democracy,  the  dig- 
nity of  all  mankind,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  mankind's  universal  natural  rights,  by 
taking  such  affirmative  action  as  will  tend 
to  persuade  all  concerned  parties,  and  the 
world  commonwealth  of  nations,  to  seeic  a 
speedy,  just  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
dangerous  situation  in  the  "North"  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  formally  express  the  moral 
opinion  that: 

"The  Irish  people  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  exercise  the  Right  of  National  Self-De- 
termlnation,  thus  returning  the  disputed  six 
counties  of  northeast  Ireland  to  the  Irish 
Republic,  unless  a  clear  majority  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free  and  o.oen  plebi- 
scite, determine  to  the  contrary";  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Jimmy  Carter.  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Spealcer  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the -Senate, 

RooER  C.  Thompson, 

Secretary. 
By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

Catherine  A.  Carey, 

Clerk.9 
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AN  ACT  OP  COURAGE 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP  NEW  TORX 
tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August  a  yoimg  servicer^  .n  named 
Christopher  P.  Palus  from  Elmont. 
N.Y.,  risked  his  own  life  so  that  he 
could  save  another  man's  life.  As  a 
result  of  his  actions  and  the  grace  of 
God,  both  men  are  alive  today. 

In  recognition  for  his  deed.  Private 
Palus  was  awarded  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal.  I  wish  to  honor  Pri- 
vate Palus  again  today  by  sharing  with 
you  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the 
U.S.  Army,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  awarded 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  to  Pvt. 
Christopher  F.  Palus,  U.S.  Army,  for  excep- 
tionally commendable  heroism  on  August  2, 
1979.  Private  Palus,  while  assigned  to  A 
Company,  1st  Battalion,  72d  Armor,  2d  In- 
fantry Division,  without  regard  to  his  own 
safety,  suppressed  a  fire  burning  in  an  M-88 
Tank  Retriever.  Private  Palus'  singularly 
outstanding  act  of  personal  initiative  and 
rapid  response  to  a  crisis  situation  saved  the 
life  of  Sgt.  David  W.  Yates.  Private  Palus' 
heroic  action  is  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  himself,  the  2d  in- 
fantry division  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

Private  Palus  has  indeed  brought 
honor  to  his  fellow  servicemen  as  well 
as  himself  by  exhibiting  courage  and 
clear  thinking  in  a  time  of  crisis.  It  is 
truly  gratifying  to  know  men  of  such 
caliber  are  a  part  of  the  forces  stand- 
ing by  to  fight  for  our  Nation.* 


CONRAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  regarding  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  to  deal 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  inevita- 
bility of  ConRail  service  cutbacks  in 
my  State  of  Connecticut. 

At  this  time  I  include  in  the  Record 
both  the  text  of  my  remarks  and  the 
text  of  the  bill: 
Statement  or  Congressman  Christopher  J. 

DODD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  Other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you.  ConRail's  future  is  a  vital  concern  to 
rail  freight  users  in  my  state.  What  you  and 
your  subcommittee  do  to  deal  with  Con- 
Rail's  continuing  financial  problems  will 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  business  and 
industry  in  Connecticut  and  the  other  six- 
teen states  in  which  ConR&ll  operates. 

But.  as  cargoes,  traffic  volumes,  type  of 
service  and  availability  of  non-ConRail  car- 
riers vary  from  state  to  state  in  the  ConR&ll 
region,  ao  also  the  options  vary  for  address- 
ing ConRail's  financial  problems  and  for  in- 
suring that  shippers  continue  to  receive  rail 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

service.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  stop  here  Just  for  a  moment  aud 
recall  why  we  in  Congress  created  the  Con- 
RaQ  system  and  have  authorized  $3.S  bOUon 
in  federal  funding  for  it  since  1976.  The 
reason  was  simple:  to  provide  energy  effi- 
cient and  economically  essential  raU  service 
to  shippers  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
railroads  were  in  bankruptcy. 

ConRail  was  then,  and  remains  today, 
nothing  more  than  a  vehicle  for  achieving 
that  goal.  If,  however,  ConRail  is  found  to 
be  Incapable  of  performing  the  task  for 
which  It  was  created,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  then  alternative  means  of  performing 
that  task  must  be  found. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  all  of  us  recog- 
nize the  economic  and  political  realities  of 
these  times.  It  is  my  feeling  that  continued 
federal  subsidization  of  ConRaU  is  not  an 
option  for  dealing  with  its  current  or  future 
financial  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  for 
the  record  that  I  am  not  advocating  disman- 
tling the  ConRail  system.  In  many  parts  of 
its  system,  ConRail  has  provided  good,  effi- 
cient service,  as  it  has  for  many  rail  users  in 
my  state.  In  many  areas,  ConRail  has  done 
a  truly  Impressive  job  of  upgrading  main 
lines  and  providing  efficient  long-haul  serv- 
ice. However,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  that  much  of  the  local  service  rail 
operations  in  my  state  of  Connecticut  are 
unprofitable  for  ConRail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  today  about 
rail  problems  In  my  state  of  Connecticut 
and  how  I  believe  service  to  shippers  in  the 
state  can  continue  to  be  provided  without 
additional  federal  spending.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  with  Senator  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  a  similar  view  of 
ConRail's  operations  in  his  state.  Our  legis- 
lation mandates  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  develop  a  proposal  for  the 
transfer  of  all  ConRail  properties  In  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  to  another  rail- 
road provided  that  the  acquiring  railroad 
meets  a  number  of  criteria,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  would  be  agreement  to  oper- 
ate service  on  the  ConRail  lines  without  fed- 
eral sudsidy  and  without  abandoiunent  for 
at  least  five  years. 

ConRaU's  financial  problems  systemwide 
are  well  known  and  have  been  discussed  in 
great  detail  already  In  this  hearing.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  ConRail  is  continuing  to 
lose  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  QAO  this 
morning  has  said  that  ConRail  will  need 
large  federal  subsidies  In  future  years 
whether  or  not  rail  rate  deregulation  Is  en- 
acted. 

It  is  ConRail's  method  of  dealing  with  Its 
financial  crisis  that  threatens  service  to 
shippers  in  Connecticut.  On  page  eight  of 
Its  report,  GAO  refers  to  the  so-called 
"August  Plan"  (I.e.  August  1979)  developed 
by  ConRail  which  calls  for  the  at>andon- 
ment  of  some  1900  miles  of  its  system  as  a 
way  of  reducing  its  operating  losses.  More 
recently  In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
March  3  edition  of  Business  Week,  the  pre- 
diction is  made  that  ConRail  "will  now  have 
to  move  quickly  to  abandon  3,000  to  4.000 
miles  of  track  that  Jordan  (ConRaU's  presi- 
dent) calls  'marginal',  even  though  the  ICC 
moves  slowly  in  abandonments."  This  latter 
estimate  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  UJS. 
Railway  Association  identified  in  its  report 
last  fall  entitled  "Alternatives  to  ConRaU." 
The  U.S.R.A.'s  analysis  shows  that  the 
cutback  In  ConRaU  service  would  be  espe- 
cially severe  in  Connecticut  where  It  esti- 
mates that  ConRail  would  have  to  "ration- 
alize," a  term  I  consider  tantamount  to  ter- 
minate service  on  45.1  percent  of  the  track 
miles  it  operates  in  the  State— more  than  In 
any  other  State  except  Virginia. 

Service  would  be  rationalized  on  all  but 
three  ConRaU  operated  lines  in  my  SUte— 
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Plainfleld  to  Oroton:  Ifaatdiester  to  Hut- 
ford;  and  Hartford  to  WatertNiry.  The 
n.SJlJL's  analyiis  iMumes  that  freight  rafl 
rate  deresiilatlon  wfQ  pass  the  Oongrets  this 
year  and  that  the  Federal  Oovenunent  wUI 
invest  In  ConRail  an  additional  $850  nUl- 
Uon— a  commitment  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Is  highly  unlikely  to  make  In  my 
judgment. 

WhUe  ConRail  has  rejected  the  specific 
conclusions  of  the  U.8.RJL's  report.  It  has 
faUed  to  Identify  what  cutbacks  would  be 
needed.  ConRaU  tias  said,  however,  that  it  is 
losing  money  in  New  England  and  the  re- 
gion's raU  needs  might  best  be  served  In  the 
future  by  a  core  system  of  high  density 
lines. 

ConRaU  has  time  and  time  again  said  that 
It  is  losing  -n^ney  on  its  boxcar  operations. 
PuUy  58  percent  of  the  traffk:  volume  in 
Connecticut  is  boxcar.  In  addition,  informa- 
tion being  gathered  for  the  joint  U.S.RJL- 
New  England  Regional  Commission  study  of 
raU  operations  in  the  region  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  decline  In  the 
volume  of  raU  freight  traffic  in  the  region 
between  1972  and  1977.  Specifically,  the 
study  has  found  a  decline  In  traffic  volume 
since  the  coUapse  of  the  old  Penn  CentraL 

John  Sweeney,  ConRaU's  Vice  President 
for  Government  Relations,  recently  spolce 
at  a  meeting  on  rail  freight  issues  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut  and  commented  on  Con- 
RaU's plans  for  Cormecticut  and  New  Eng- 
land. At  that  meeting,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Waterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  which  I  had  the  honor  of  moderating, 
Mr.  Sweeney  said  that  ConRail  planned  to 
continue  providing  service  to  shippers  in  the 
SUte  and  region,  that  it  intended  to  contin- 
ue providing  raU  service  and  that  it  would 
resist  any  effort  to  turn  over  to  other  carri- 
ers lines  it  now  operates.  WhUe  this  state- 
ment sounded  very  reassuring,  Mr.  Sweeney 
then  went  on  to  say  that  ConRaU,  however, 
was  not  prepared  to  make  any  unequivocal 
commitments  to  continue  providing  service 
over  its  systems  In  the  State  and  region. 

This  indefinite  statement  gives  very  little 
assurance  that  ConRaU  wiU  continue  to  pro- 
vide service  in  my  state.  As  the  USRA  route 
rationalization  shows,  the  unfortunate  facts 
are  that  aU  but  three  of  ConRaU's  lines  In 
Connecticut  would  have  to  be  rationalized 
even  with  additional  federal  subsidies  and 
deregulation.  ConRail  classified  all  the  lines 
it  operates  in  the  state  as  branch  lines,  and 
it  is  branch  lines  that  ConRaU  has  repeated- 
ly said  are  the  most  unprofitable  parts  of  its 
system. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  It  Is  clear  that 
regardless  of  what  steps  are  taken  to  solve 
ConRaU's  financial  problems— deregulation, 
abandonments  or  subsidies— service  to  ship- 
pers In  my  sUte  is  going  to  be  threatened. 
As  a  result,  I  believe  the  only  alternative  for 
my  state  is  transfers. 

The  legislation  I  will  Introduce  seeks  to 
protect  Connecticut  and  Rh<xle  Island  raO 
users  from  ConRaU  service  cutbacks  by 
mandating  the  transfer  of  aU  ConRaU  prop- 
erties to  other  railroads  after  a  thorough 
analysis  has  been  performed.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  for  such  a  transfer.  Any 
railroad  that  agrees  to  purchase  aU  the 
properties,  operate  them  without  federal 
subsidy  and  maintain  them  for  five  yean 
without  abandonment  would  be  eligible  to 
bid. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  railroad  bidding 
for  the  lines,  as  I  hope  there  would  be.  thi 
Secretary  would  select  the  bid  on  the  basis 
of  the  railroad's  abUIty  to  provide  service  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  states  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  to  provide  safe  and 
efficient  raU  transportation  on  the  ConRail 
properties,  and  to  be  financiaUy  capable  of 
acquiring  the  properties. 
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the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(f)  Expedited  TRAitsrEits.— <1)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  develop  a  pro- 
posal for  transferring  the  rail  properties  of 
the  Corporation  located  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  Con- 
Rail properties')  to  another  railroad  in  the 
region. 

••(2XA)  Upon  development  of  a  proposal 
for  the  transfer  of  ConRail  properties  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  notice  offering  the  .sale 
of  such  properties  to  any  railroad  in  the 
region,  and  shall  provide  interested  rail- 
roa-ts  60  days  to  submit  bids  to  purchase 
such  properties.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
consider  any  bid  submitted  under  this  para- 
graph unless  the  bidding  carrier  agrees  (i) 
to  purchase  all  the  ConRail  properties,  (ii) 
to  operate  at  least  the  same  level  and  fre- 
quency of  service  on  such  properties  for  the 
five-year  period  l)eglnning  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition, and  (iii)  to  operate  service  on  such 
properties  without  any  Federal  operating 
subsidy. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  period  for  the  submis- 
sion of  bids  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  determine  the  selected  bid  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subparagraph  and  file  a 
petition  in  the  special  court  for  the  approv- 
al of  such  bid  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  de- 
termination of  the  selected  bid,  after  provid- 
ing interested  parties  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments,  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  factors: 

"(i)  the  ability  of  the  bidding  railroad  to 
provide  service  that  will  meet  the  rail  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  States  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island: 

"(it)  the  ability  of  the  bidding  railroad  to 
provide  safe  and  efficient  rail  transporta- 
tion on  the  ConRail  properties:  and 

"(iii)  the  financial  capability  of  the  bid- 
ding railroad  to  acquire  the  ConRail  proper- 
ties and  to  provide  rail  transportation  on 
such  properties. 

•  (3KA)  If  no  bid  is  received  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ConRaU  properties  within  60 
days  alter  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
under  paragraph  (IK A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice  offering 
the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  ConRail  prop- 
erties to  any  interested  person,  and  shall 
provide  interested  persons  60  days  to  submit 
bids  to  purchase  such  properties. 

"(B)  The  Stcretary  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  end  of  the  period  for  the  submis- 
sion of  bidz  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  determine  the  selected  bid  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subparagraph,  and  file  a 
petition  for  the  approval  of  such  bid  by  the 
special  court  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  de- 
termination of  the  selected  bid.  after  provid- 
ing interested  parties  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments,  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of 
this  subsection.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  lile  a  petition  in  the  special  court  for 
the  approval  of  a  bid  submitted  under  this 
paragraph  only  if  he  determines  that  the 
transfer  of  ConRail  properties  to  the  person 
submitting  the  bid  and  the  operation  of 
service  on  such  properties  by  such  person 
will  result  in  improved  rail  service. 

"(4)  If,  after  review  of  the  bids  submitted 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  does  not  file  a  petition 
for  the  approval  of  any  bid  by  the  special 
court,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  new 
proposal  for  the  transfer  of  the  CoaRall 
properties  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 

■(5)(A)  Within  90  days  after  the  filing  of  a 
petition  for  approval  of  a  bid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ConRail   properties,   the  special 
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court  shall  determine,  after  a  hearing, 
whether  the  proposed  purchase  is  in  the 
public  interest.  In  making  its  determination, 
the  special  court  shall  corislder— 

"(i)  whether  the  purchase  will  further  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  rail 
service  system  adequate  to  meet  the  rail 
transportation  needs  and  service  require- 
ments of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island: 

"(ii)  whether  the  purchase  will  promote 
the  movement  of  passengers  and  freight  in 
rail  transportation  in  such  Sutes  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  consistent  with  safe  oper- 
ations: and 

'  (iii)  whether  the  purchase  will  minimize 
job  losi-.es  and  associated  increases  in  unera 
ployment  and  community  benefit  costs  in 
areas  in  such  States  served  by  rail  service. 

"(B)  If  the  special  court  determines,  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  that  a 
proposed  purchase  of  ConRail  properties  Is 
in  the  public  interest,  the  special  court  shall 
enter  an  order  approving  such  purchase  and 
directing  the  Corporation  and  the  acquiring 
railroad  or  other  person  to  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  consummate  the  transac- 
tion. The  special  court  shall  include  in  its 
order  provisions  requiring  the  acquiring 
railroad  or  other  person  to  provide  a  fair  ar- 
rangement no  less  protective  of  the  inter- 
ests of  employees  who  are  affected  by  the 
purchase  as  that  Imposed  under  section 
1 1347  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

"(6)  The  price  paid  for  any  ConRail  prop- 
erties transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  not  less  than  the  amount  es- 
tablished by  the  Association,  effective  April 
1,  1976,  as  the  net  liquidation  value  of  such 
properties,  as  adjusted  by— 

"(A)  multiplying  such  amount  by  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  is  the  latest 
published  Quarterly  Implicit  Price  Deflator 
for  Gross  National  Product  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  (or 
any  successor  index)  and  the  denominator 
of  which  is  the  same  index  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1976; 

"(B)  increasing  the  adjusted  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  by  the  amount  of  any  capital 
contribution  to  such  properties  made  by  the 
Corporation  after  April  I,  1976:  and 

"(C)  decreasing  such  adjusted  amount  by 
the  depreciation  of  such  properties  after 
April  1.  1976. 

"(7KA)  The  determinations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  in  any  court  other  than  the 
special  court  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(B)  A  final  judgment  or  order  of  the  spe- 
cial court  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
viewable in  the  same  manner  a.s  provided  in 
section  209<eK3)  of  this  Act.« 


THE  U.S.  LABOR  PARTY  CAM 
PAIGN  USES  TACTICS  OF  SLAN- 
DER AND  INTIMIDATION 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
Presidential  primaries  in  New  Hamp- 
shire were  startled  to  find,  running  for 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Democrat,  one  Lyndon  LaRouche,  Jr., 
an  erstwhile  Trotskyite  and  now  the 
founding  "Lenin"  of  the  U.S.  Labor 
Party,  a  group  that  is  also  known  as 
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the  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Commit- 
tees. 

In  the  customary  manner  of  totali- 
tarian egomaniacs,  when  LaRouche 
saw  his  political  campaign  going  no- 
where, he  ordered  his  cadre  and 
stormtroopers  to  commence  a  differ- 
ent form  of  campaign,  one  in  which 
they  are  well  versed,  using  slander, 
abuse,  harassment,  and  intimidation 
against  those  who  oppose  them. 

Starting  with  the  day  that  La- 
Rouche found  common  cause  with  the 
Libyan  dictator  Qaddafi.  ahtisemitism 
ha.s  also  been  a  hallmark  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Party.  These  facts  have  been 
brought  out  in  a  perceptive  article  on 
the  "LaRouchies"  written  by  Sasha 
Lewis  and  Maureen  Oddone  that  was 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  New 
West  magazine.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

The  U.S.  Labob  Party  Campaign  Uses 

Tactics  or  Slander  am)  Ihtimidation 

(By  Sasha  Lewis  and  Maureen  Oddone) 

Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  Their 
voices  can  barely  be  heard  in  the  Jumble  of 
announcements  of  airline  arrivals  and  de- 
partures. "We  want  to  stop  mass  genocide." 
A  plainly  dressed  man  and  woman  in  their 
early  thirties  huddle  behind  a  table. 
"Against  Jane  Fonda,"  the  man  emphasizes 
to  whomever  will  listen.  "This  is  a  campaign 
in  favor  of  nuclear  power." 

A  traveler  pauses  to  read  a  placard:  More 
People  Have  Died  in  Ted  Kennedy's  Car 
Than  in  Nuclear  Power  Plants. 

The  man  behind  the  table  immediately 
steps  forward.  "This  is  the  Fusion  Energy 
Foundation."  he  says  urgently.  "We're  for 
nuclear  power."  'People  aren't  Informed." 
the  woman  adds.  "TWs  is  our  magazine. 
We're  taking  subscriptions." 

The  traveler  is  intrigued.  He  puts  down 
his  briefcase  to  glance  through  the  publica- 
tion. A  few  minutes  later  he  writes  down  his 
name  and  address.  He  n(xls,  recovers  his 
briefcase  and  walks  away  with  a  back  issue 
of  a  slick  magazine  called  Fusion. 

This  scene  Is  being  repeated  at  airports  up 
and  down  California  and  throughout  the 
country.  Most  people  walk  on  by.  but  a  few 
linger.  Of  those,  some  will  become  Fusion 
subscribers— as  have  40.000  ppople  in  the 
last  three  years.  In  addition  to  receiving  the 
magazine,  they  may  be  asked  to  contribute 
money  or  time  to  a  bizarre  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  candidate:  Lj-ndon  Hermyle 
LaRouche  Jr.,  who  Is  running  in  Democratic 
primaries  in  California  and  six  other  states. 

Behind  the  LaRouche  candidacy  is  an  or- 
ganization based  in  New  York  and  known  as 
the  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Committees 
(NCLC).  The  NCLC  was  created  by  La- 
Rouche as  an  offshoot  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  during  the  left-wing  fer- 
minl  of  the  late  sixties. 

The  NCLC,  which  was  once  described  in 
an  FBI  report  obtained  by  77ic  New  York 
Times  as  "a  clandestinely  oriented  group  of 
political  schizophrenics  who  have  a  para- 
noid preoccupation  with  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  the  CI.'V,"  has  apparently  moved  from 
its  oriGinal  Marxism  to  a  "nonliberal"  phi- 
losophy that  includes  conspiracy  theories 
linking  the  Avafollah  Khomeini  with  Henry 
Kis-singer  and  blaming  the  British  monar- 
chy and  "the  Zionist  Lobby "  for  the  world 
dnig  trade. 

According  to  various  sources,  NCLC's 
twelve-year  history  in  the  East  includes: 

"Dirty  tricks"  against  political  opponents 
and  the  press; 
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Violent  attacks  on  opponents,  principally 
members  of  the  radical  left  and  black-power 
activists: 

A  large  security  staff  trained  in  the  mar- 
tial arts  and  antiterrorist  activities; 

Arrests,  but  few  comlctions,  for  kidnap- 
ping, possession  of  guns  and  assault; 

A  tight-knit  internal  structure  requiring 
near-total  commitment  from  members;  this 
commitment  is  said  to  be  strengthened  by 
constant  rumors  of  assassination  plots 
against  LaRouche; 

"Deprogramming"  of  members  who  are 
suspected  of  being  brainwashed  to  partici- 
pate in  assassination  plots  against  La- 
Rouche; on  one  tape  obtained  by  The  New 
York  Timet  there  were  sounds  of  weeping 
and  vomiting,  and  complaints  of  lack  of 
sleep  and  food; 

Preparation  of  "intelligence  reports"  on 
antlapanheid  groups  for  the  South  African 
government,  on  dissident  Iranian  student 
groups  for  the  shah  and  on  antinuclear 
groups  for  U.S.  police  agencies. 

In  addition.  NCLC  is  said  to  have  ha- 
ras-sed  leaders  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  the  United  Steel  Workers. 

In  California,  our  investigation  has  re- 
vealed that  the  NCLC  or  other  LaRouche 
affiliates  have: 

Used  smear  tactics  against  reformers 
within  the  Teamsters  Union: 

Conducted  a  virulent  antigay  political 
campaign: 

Directed  an  aggressive  propaganda  effort 
against  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith; 

Apparently  underreported  election  ex- 
penses. 

The  NCLC  has  also  created  affiliated  or- 
ganizations to  promote  special  causes  and 
support  its  efforts.  Among  these  are  the 
Fusion  Energy  Foundation  and  the  Interna- 
tional Anti-Drug  Coalition,  which  NCLC 
claims  has  support  from  leaders  of  the 
World  Community  of  Al-Islam  in  the  West 
(formerly  the  Black  Muslims). 

NCLC  has  also  created  a  political  arm,  the 
U.S.  Labor  Party  (USLP).  In  1976  the  USLP 
ran  LaRouche  for  president  and  140  other 
candidates  for  public  office -more  than  any 
other  third  party. 

Despite  what  must  surely  be  one  of  the 
most  baffling  political  programs  in  Ameri- 
can history,  the  KCIC  succeeded  this  year 
in  making  Lyndon  LaRouche  the  third  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  to  qualify  for  fed- 
eral matching  funds— $327,864  in  govern- 
ment mone-.,-  so  far. 

The  LaRouche  political  machine  has  been 
used  in  about  300  different  election  cam- 
paigns since  1974.  In  1977  the  USLP  appar- 
ently made  its  official  entry  into  California 
electoral  politics  with  two  candidates:  Patri- 
cia Dolbeare  for  supervisor  of  public  in- 
struction and  Nick  Benton  for  governor.  It 
was  their  campaign  literature  that  stood  out 
in  an  otherwise  imdistinguished  election 
bid. 

Until  one  morning  in  late  1977,  Oakland 
Teamster  Jim  Rush  had  never  heard  of  the 
USLP,  Nick  Benton  or  Patricia  Dolbeare. 
But  then  he  started  getting  phone  calls. 
From  all  over  Alameda  County,  members  of 
Teamster  Local  70  called  Rush  to  say  they 
had  Just  seen  "something"  that  accused 
him,  a  candidate  favored  to  win  an  upcom- 
ing union  election,  of  being  a  drug  pusher. 

"1  wasn't  too  concerned  '.intil  the  calls  just 
kept  coming  in,"  Rush  recalls.  "Then  I  tried 
to  track  it  down." 

According  to  the  $350,000  libel  suit  he  has 
filed  agaiast  the  U.S.  Labor  Party  and  La- 
Rouche-arfiUated  publications.  Rush  discov- 
ered a  press  release  on  Benton/Dolbeare 
campaign  stationery  characterizing  him  as 
"well  knonn  throughout  the  area  as  a  dope 
pusher."  Then  copies  of  other  L&Rouche-af- 
filiated    literature    appeared,    making    the 
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same  charges  and  accusing  him  and  three 
other  men  of  involvement  with  "subvershre 
and  terrorist  operations  directed  initially 
against  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters." 

The  publications  linked  Rush  with  two 
national  dissident  teamster  groups  orga- 
nized tx)  bring  about  reforms  within  the 
union.  Rush  says  he  is  a  member  of  neither 
organization,  although  he  has  always  "en- 
couraged orthodox  teamster  reform." 

As  a  part-time  union  official  elected  to 
office  twice  by  sirable  margins,  Rush  says 
he  built  a  reputation  as  "an  honest  guy.  I 
didn't  get  jobs  for  my  family  and  friends.  I 
didn't  mix  with  the  other  officials.  I  said 
what  I  thought  about  things." 

One  thing  he  repeatedly  talked  about 
prior  to  his  third  election  race  was  his  con- 
cern that  the  hiring  hall  was  being  saturat- 
ed by  graduates  of  a  truck-driving  school 
owned  by  a  friend  of  Local  70'8  president. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  same  Ia- 
Rouche  publication  that  accused  Rush  of 
pushing  dope,  it  was  the  truck -driving- 
school  proprietor  who  "released"  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  attacks  against  Rush  and 
other  local  members. 

The  USLP  attacks  were.  Rush  says,  "total- 
ly destructive"  to  his  campaign.  He  had 
been  the  fourth  biggest  vote-getter  of  21  of- 
ficials chosen  in  the  last  union  election,  but 
he  lost  badly  in  the  new  race. 

"It's  a  nightmare  if  I  think  atwut  it  much. 
.  .  .  Twenty  years  of  rank-and-file  involve- 
ment is  Just  gone  completely  down  the 
tubes,"  he  says.  "Invariably,  when  I  get 
around  people  and  I  start  feeling  better, 
right  out  of  the  blue  somebody  comes  out 
with  a  derogatory  comment." 

It  has  been  some  consolation  to  Rush  that 
the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  recently  refused  to 
review  a  decision  against  the  USLP  for  libel- 
ing Grenville  Whitman,  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  in  1975  for  the  Baltimore  City 
Council.  USLP  literature  had  Ubeled  Whit- 
man, a  community  leader  who  had  orga- 
nized a  methadone  treatment  program  in 
Baltimore  and  been  active  in  the  past  in  the 
antiwar  and  civil  rights  movements,  "a  drug 
user,"  "a  member  of  the  SS"  and  "a  murder- 
er." The  USLP  lawyers  argued  unsuccessful- 
ly that  the  charges  were  "rhetorical  hyper- 
bole." 

Like  Rush.  Whitman  said  the  charges  in 
the  literature  bad  "a  huge  personal  effect. 
Tliey  do  get  around  with  their  stuff.  You 
start  putting  in  twenty  hours  a  day  handing 
this  ."tuff  out  on  street  comeis.  and  you 
have  some  effect" 

Lyndon  LaRouche's  1980  presidential  bid 
was  quietly  announced  in  California  last 
summer  with  the  entrance  of  Patricia  Dol- 
beare, who  described  herself  as  a  labor  orga- 
nizer, into  the  San  Francisco  mayoral  race. 

Dolbeare's  first  campaign  statement  em- 
phasized that  she  was  running  "in  tandem 
with  the  1980  presidential  campaign  of 
Lyndon  LaRouche.  national  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Labor  Party."  Her  campaign,  which 
eventually  brought  in  only  576  votes,  served 
chiefly  to  attract  publicity  to  LaRouche  and 
his  campaign  platform.  It  also  provided  ex- 
amples of  USLP  campaign  tactics. 

Three  fliers  have  been  identified  with  Dol- 
beare s  campaign.  The  firet  enunciated  Dol- 
brare's  and  the  USLP's  position  on  gay 
rights:  "There  can  be  no  toleration  of  homo- 
sexuality in  city  government  or  In  the 
schools.  .  .  .  Just  as  only  a  WTetch  proposes 
that  a  drug  addict  take  a  fix.  only  a  wretch 
proposes  the  legitimization  of  homosexual- 
ity." 

The  second  flier  was  devoted  to  drugs: 
"When  you  see  a  child  that  has  OD'd,  don't 
blame  the  child.  Somebody  was  pushing  the 
drugs;  somebody  was  using  drugs  to  destroy 
our  society— and  deliberately  so— and  profit- 
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Ing  giemt  wesli  h  fnnn  Uut"  The  filer  went 
on  to  miggesl  complicated,  pcesfbly  oon- 
■pirmtoiial  rel  itionshlps  unons  "key  'old 
Une' "  San  Fra  idaco  families,  Mt.  Zion  Hos- 
pital. Jim  Jon  ■  of  Peoples  Temple,  Dianne 
Feinstein's  tii  p  to  China  and  the  Hong 
Kons  d(ve  tra  le. 

A  third  Doll:  eare  flier,  repeating  the  anti- 
gay  and  antidrug  themes,  and  distributed 
Just  before  th  >  November  6  election,  made 
no  mention  o'  the  U^.  Labor  Party.  By 
then.  LaRouclie  had  decided  to  enter  the 
New  Hampshii  s  primary  as  a  Democrat. 

A  few  days  b  >fore  San  Francisco's  Decem- 
ber 11  mayor  U  electoral  runoff  between 
Dianne  Feinst  ;in  and  Supervisor  Quentin 
Kopp.  an  orgi  inization  called  Citizens  for 
San  Franciscc  issued  a  leaflet  attacldng, 
among  others.  Dianne  Peinstein.  FVlnstein, 
the  flier  charge  -d,  was  part  of  "an  evil  politi- 
cal machine  .  .  that  murdered  900  of  our 
fellow  citizens  ind  neighbors  at  Jonestown." 
That  machine,  acrording  to  Citizens  for  San 
Francisco,  "ni.  rtured  Jim  Jones's  Peoples 
Temple  as  a  bl  ickmaiL  vote- fraud  and  drug- 
running  operat  Ion." 

The  phone  r  umber  on  the  anti-Feinsteln 
flier  belonged  to  Patricia  Dolbeare  at  1826 
Noriega  Street  The  two-story  stucco  build- 
ing at  this  address  is  in  the  heart  of  San 
Francisco's  Su  iset  district  and  is,  like  the 
neighborhood  as  a  whole,  unrcmarlcable. 
There  are  no  campaign  posters,  but,  never- 
theless, this  is  I  nerve  center  of  LaRouche's 
California  cam;  >8Ugn. 

Within  a  we  •)(.  after  the  short-lived  Citi- 
zens for  San  1  "rancisco  venture  had  disap- 
peared from  I  he  scene,  activities  at  the 
office  began  t>  focus  directly  on  the  La- 
Rouche  preside  ntial  bid.  In  December,  one  of 
the  earliest  La|touche  fund  raisers  was  held 
in  a  San  Jose  tnotel.  Among  the  twenty  or 
so  people  gath(  red  in  the  rented  conference 
room  were  a  w  >man  identified  by  campaign 
organizer  Johr  Pike  as  a  local  Democratic 
party  activist  iind  a  young  man  who  men- 
tioned he  was  a  Fusion  subscritier. 

Patricia  Dolteare,  who  was  introduced  as 
a  LaRouche  cimpaign  coordinator,  opened 
the  program.  She  described  the  evening's 
agenda— a  videotape  of  LaRouche  cam- 
paigning in  New  Hampshire,  followed  by  a 
question-and-ai  iswer  session.  LaRouche,  she 
siaid.  had  Just  t  ecome  the  third  candidate  to 
qualify  for  f ed(  ral  matching  funds. 

"The  winning  coalition  is  Independents 
and  conservative  Democrats,"  Dolbeare 
stated  unequiv  >cally.  "We  are  putting  that 
coalition  togett  er." 

Lights  dimm(  d  for  the  video  show.  Bald- 
ing, glasses  slii  ping  down  his  nose,  the  57- 
year-old  LaRoi  che  seemed  professorial,  pa- 
temaL  "Our  nation  has  now  come  to  a 
crisis,"  be  into  ned.  "We  might  be  in  a  de- 
pression. We  n  light  be  in  a  thermonuclear 
war  very  soon.  ,  .  ."  The  pitch  was  salvation 
from  apocalyi  «e— f  rom  economic  chaos, 
from  devastatiiin  of  the  nation's  youth  by 
drugs,  from  a  v  orld  civilization  wallowing  in 
the  Dark  Ages. 

Diulng  the  si  ission.  a  woman  in  the  audi- 
ence said  she  «  as  directed  to  the  LaRouche 
fund  raiser  by  the  National  Anti-Drug  Co- 
alition. Could  I  omeone  tell  her  more  about 
fighting  dntgs?  A  campaign  worker  brushed 
aside  her  quest  Ion:  "The  best  way  to  fight 
drugs  is  to  wc  rk  for  LaRouche  for  presi- 
dent." 

A  pitch  was  i  lien  made  for  donations  and 
volunteers.  A  ;  ew  names  were  taken.  The 
event  closed  wi  h  a  comment  by  a  campaign 
worker  predictl  ng  that  LaRouche  would  be 
"a  Wallace  for  ;he  eighties,  only  more  intel- 
ligent and  with  tut  the  racism." 

lARouche's  1  )80  presidential  campaign  is 
considerably  m  an  active  than  the  one  he 
ran  in  1976.  Tl  len.  he  swung  slightly  more 
than  40,000  vo'  es  in  two  dozen  states.  The 
campaign  repoi  led  expenditures  of  $180,000 
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and  wound  up  Its  activities  the  day  before 
the  election  with  a  nationally  televised 
appeal  by  LaRouche  for  voters  to  support 
then  president  Ford.  During  that  campaign, 
according  to  one  source,  only  five  USLP  of- 
fices were  in  operation  at  any  given  time. 
Today,  random  phone  checks  indicate  that 
most  of  the  organization's  26  VS.  offices 
are  open,  with  additional  ones  in  primary 
states.  In  1976  the  party  Usted  only  one 
California  office.  Today  it  has  two,  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  a 
"cell"  in  San  Diego.  In  1976  the  LaRouche 
campaign  failed  to  qualify  for  federal 
matching  funds.  This  year  it  met  the  condi- 
tions for  eligibility— raising  $5,000  in  contri- 
butions of  $250  or  less  in  each  of  twenty 
states— before  all  other  candidates  but 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Howard  Baker. 

One  thing  that  apparently  has  remained 
the  same  in  the  two  lARouche  presidential 
bids  is  the  number  of  activists  enrolled  in 
the  LaRouche  organization.  According  to 
John  Pike,  a  five-year  veteran  of  the  group, 
membership  has  stayed  at  "about  500  to 
1.000  people."  But  members  work  very  hard. 
In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  Joim  Pike, 
his  brother  Tim  and  their  mother,  Laura, 
seem  to  work  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  at 
the  campaign  headquarters  on  Noriega. 
They  also  push  Fusion  and  the  LaRouche 
campaign  at  Bay  Area  airports,  as  well  as 
help  organize  such  special  events  as  the  San 
Jose  fund  raiser.  One  Bay  Area  activist  who 
has  observed  the  activities  of  the  LaRouche 
organization  since  the  early  seventies  says 
his  followers  are  *^hysically,  emotionally 
and  mentally  dedicated  to  him."  Reported- 
ly, their  dedication  also  extends  to  taking 
out  personal  loans  and  handing  over  the 
money  to  the  organization. 

Citizens  for  LaRouche  went  public  in  Cali- 
fornia on  Superbowl  Sunday  with  a  nation- 
ally televised  30-minute  campaign  advertise- 
ment on  ABC.  According  to  an  ABC  sales 
executive,  the  ad,  placed  by  Grand  Design 
Advertising  Agency,  a  campaigm  agent,  cost 
about  $70,000.  The  ABC  spot  was  followed  a 
week  later  with  a  30-minute  LaRouche 
"State  of  the  Union"  address  on  NBC.  Ac- 
cording to  a  campaign  spokesman.  Citizens 
for  LaRouche  intends  to  run  another  30- 
minute  ad  on  CBS  in  mid-March. 

LaRouche  ran  his  first  1980  primary 
effort  in  New  Hampshire  and  eleven  cam- 
paign offices  and  350  full-time  volunteers, 
according  to  a  campaign  spokesman.  His 
campaign  literature  presented  him  as  "a 
leading  figure  in  promoting  a  revival  of  the 
'American  System'  of  political  economy,  the 
political  economy  earlier  associated  with  Al- 
exander Hamilton,  Henry  C.  Carey  and 
Friedrich  List"  and  promised  to  assemble  "a 
nonliberal  majority  .  .  .  uniting  Democrats, 
Republicans  and  Independents  behind  a 
January  1981  return  to  that  American 
System." 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  some 
New  Hampshire  voters  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  LaRouche's  early  public  ap- 
pearances. But  after  unfavorable  reports  on 
his  campaign  tactics  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader,  the  LaRouche  organi- 
zation sent  a  press  release  to  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  accusing  Manchester 
Union  Leader  editor  Paul  H.  Tracy  of  set- 
ting LaRouche  up  for  assassination.  Also 
mentioned  as  conspirators  were  Governor 
Hugh  Oallen.  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  the 
Carter  White  House,  the  Bush  and  Kennedy 
ctimpaign  organizations,  Italian  internation- 
al terrorists.  Archduke  Otto  von  Hapsburg 
and  Henry  Kissinger.  The  release  acknowl- 
edged that  "only  a  limited  assassination  ca- 
pability is  native  to  New  Hampshire"  but 
pointed  out  that  "Gallen's  friends  are  mean- 
ingfully linked  to  the  assassins  Khomeini's 
forces  have  already  armed  and  deployed 
inside  the  United  States." 
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According  to  Manchester  police  chief  Tom 
King,  the  LaRouche  workers  claimed  that 
"the  environment  of  assassination  in  New 
Hampshire"  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
arm  themselves.  "His  cohorts  were  carrying 
guns,"  says  Deputy  Police  Chief  Louis 
Craig. 

In  tl^e  last  two  days  before  the  primary, 
state  officials  in  New  Hampshire  were  del- 
uged with  harassing  phone  calls.  "1  got 
about  50  calls  on  Sunday  at  my  home,"  said 
state  attorney  general  Thomas  Rath.  "Some 
of  them  said,  "We  know  where  you  live."* 
Later,  a  photocopied  list  targeting  Rath  and 
the  other  officials  for  harassment  was 
found  in  a  YMCA  room  that  had  been 
rented  by  a  LaRouche  campaigner.  It  said. 
"These  are  the  criminals  to  bum— we  want 
calls  coming  in  to  these  fellows  day  and 
night— use  your  networks  to  best  advan- 
tage." 

The  LaRouche  organization  had  predicted 
that  LaRouche  would  receive  15  percent  of 
the  Democratic  vote  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
received  2  percent.  Suits  are  now  being  pre- 
pared by  his  organization,  which  is  claiming 
"the  most  massive  vote  fraud  ever  perpe- 
trated." 

When  the  LaRouche  campaign  moves  its 
operations  to  California  for  the  June  pri- 
mary, we  may  see  dirty  triclcs  and  a  wave  of 
antigay  propaganda.  There  may  be  more  ac- 
cusations of  assassination  plots.  And  there 
may  l>e  threats  of  violence.  As  one  Califor- 
nia LaRouche  worker  said,  "We  are  not  a 
bunch  of  idealists,  you  know.  .  .  If  anything 
happens  to  LaRouche.  whoever  did  it  will  be 
dead  in  their  bed." 

When  we  attempted  to  call  Patricia  Dol- 
beare in  Febriiary  for  information  about 
LaRouche's  plans  for  the  California  pri- 
mary, a  spokesperson  in  the  San  Francisco 
office  said  she  had  "moved,  maybe  back 
Ea.-!t." 

Nick  Benton,  now  a  Fusion  Energy  Foun- 
dation executive,  heads  the  California  Citi- 
zens for  LaRouche  campaign  from  a  second- 
floor  office  at  711  South  Vermont  Avenue  in 
the  mid-Wilshire  district  of  Los  Angeles. 
Benton  was  "unavailable"  when  we  called, 
but  later  a  woman  identifying  herself  as 
Donna  Benton  said,  "If  you  want  a  story, 
you'll  have  to  call  New  York." 

We  then  called  New  York  headquarters 
for  an  interview  with  LaRouche  about  his 
California  plans.  Paul  Goldstein,  who  iden- 
tified himself  only  as  a  spokesman  for  La- 
Rouche, asked.  "What  kind  of  slander  are 
you  going  to  print?"  When  asked  if  anyone 
in  the  LaRouche  organization  would  discuss 
the  primary,  Goldstein  said  that  "the  media 
is  the  key  enemy  of  the  American  people." 

Goldstein  finally  did  agree  to  discuss  the 
LaRouche  platform  (see  "The  Dialectic  of 
Lyndon  LaRouche."  page  76)  and  answer  a 
few  questions.  The  CaUfomla  primary,  he 
said,  would  be  "an  all-out  effort . . .  like  New 
Hampshire."  Volunteers  from  other  states 
would  be  sent  to  California  to  work  on  the 
campaign.  He  said  California  is  important  to 
the  LaRouche  organization  because  it  is  "a 
key  drug  center." 

LaRouche  forces  have  been  extremely  ef- 
fective in  their  fundraising  efforts  and  at- 
tempts to  get  federal  matching  funds,  but 
an  examination  of  records  in  California  re- 
veals that  they  may  not  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  city,  state  and  federal 
election  laws. 

The  story  behind  citizens  for  San  Francis- 
co's single-flier  operation  directed  against 
Dianne  Feinstein  last  year  indicates  that 
the  group  may  have  violated  city  and  state 
election  laws.  The  LaRouche  literature  de- 
scribes Citizens  for  San  Francisco  as  a  "non- 
partisan" group  without  apparent  ties  to 
the  LaRouche  machine.  This  "nonpartisan" 
group  was  reported  in  a  LaRouche  publica- 
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tion  as  having  distributed  50,000  copies  of 
the  Feinstein  flier. 

Political  committees  receiving  or  spending 
in  excess  of  $500  to  influence  local  elections 
are  required  to  file  financial  statements 
with  the  city  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
state.  Estimates  from  local  printers  for  a 
50.000  press  run  were  all  in  excess  of  $500, 
but  Citizens  for  San  Francisco  did  not  file 
with  either  the  city  or  the  state  under  that 
name. 

The  Dolbeare  campaign  committee  appar- 
ently filed  inaccurate  financial  reports  with 
the  city  clerk.  The  Dolbeare  filings  show 
only  four  expenditures  between  July  1. 
1979.  and  October  22,  1979.  These  were:  a 
$1,256  filing  fee,  $250  in  unitemized  ex- 
penses, and  printing  expenditures  of  $85 
and  $131  from  two  different  San  Francisco 
printers.  However,  a  spokesman  for  one  of 
the  printers  estimated  that  the  Dolbeare 
campaign  had  spent  at  least  $500  at  the 
shop  during  that  period.  Hunter  Cobb,  treas- 
urer of  Citizens  for  Dolbeare.  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  on  what  appeared  to 
be  erroneous  reports. 

Federal  law  requires  that  every  organiza- 
tion for  a  presidential  candidate  report  cam- 
paign expenditures  to  the  state.  Despite 
what  would  appear  to  be  expenditures  by 
the  LaRouche  campaign  in  California 
during  the  last  half  of  1979  for  office  space 
in  L.A.  and  San  Francisco,  telephones,  cam- 
paign literature,  hotels  and  other  fund-rais- 
ing costs.  Citizens  for  LaRouche  had  made 
no  filings  in  California  as  of  February  25. 
LaRouche  publications  report  that  by  the 
end  of  1979  more  than  $10,000  was  raised  in 
California  for  his  presidential  campaign. 

Los  Angeles.  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center. 
The  woman  saw  the  two  men  as  she  ap- 
proached the  huge  hospital  and  research  fa- 
cility funded  by  Jewish  philanthropisU.  ITie 
sign  in  front  of  their  table  said  smash  anti- 
semitism.  She  stopped  to  look  at  their  lit- 
erature. One  of  the  men  leaned  toward  her 
and.  handing  her  a  flier,  said.  "This  is  the 
committee  to  clean  up  the  B'nal  B'rith's 
Anti-Defamation  League  [ADL]."  Her  eyes 
caught  only  key  phrases:  "Leading  members 
of  the  ADL  fund  the  American  Nazi 
Party.  .  .  .  The  ADL  Is  being  used  as  a  con- 
duit for  terrorist  organizations,  blackmail 
and  intimidation.  .  .  .  These  activities  are 
being  run  by  the  same  Jewish  families  who 
were  directly  responsible  for  Hitler's  rise  to 
power.  .  .  ." 

The  81-year-old  Jewish  woman  became 
angry.  Others  stopped  and  also  became 
angry.  It  was  a  painful  scene  that  was  re- 
peated elsewhere  in  Los  Angeles  in  1978  in 
Jewish  neighborhoods  and  near  Jewish  in- 
stitutions. 

The  incident  was  among  the  more  public 
displays  of  a  campaign  that  continues  today 
through  books  being  distributed  at  La- 
Rouche fund  raisers.  These  publications 
charge  that  Israel  runs  world  terrorism,  "Zi- 
onists" masterminded  the  Lincoln  assassina- 
tion, and  B'nai  B'rith  started  the  Civil  War 
and  founded  the  forerunner  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

"The  problem  among  Jews."  according  to 
one  LaRouche  publication,  "is  ancient.  The 
B'nai  B  rith  today  resurrects  the  tradition 
of  the  Jews  who  demanded  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  the  Jews  who  pleaded  with  Nero 
to  launch  'the  holocaust'  against  the 
ChrLstians.  .  .  .  The  ADL  is  literally  the 
Gestapo.  ...  No  other  'social  action'  com- 
plement to  a  religious  association  is  so  con- 
sistently, so  profoundly  evil." 

Rhonda  Abrams.  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  B'nal  B'rith's  ADL,  believes 
the  LaRouche  organization  should  not  be 
written  off  as  totally  ineffectual. 

"I  never  imderestimate  the  possibility  of 
any  extremist  group  being  or  becoming  dan- 
gerous," she  said.  "The  fact  that  LaRouche 
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has  qualified  for  federal  matching  funds  is 
something  we  should  be  concerned  about." 

Lyndon  LaRouche  has  purchased  mor« 
national  television  time  this  year  than  any 
other  candidate  and  has  qualified  for  feder- 
al matching  funds  before  many  better 
known  candidates  who  have  held  office  for 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  has  resorted  to 
threatening  tactics  and  espoused  paranoid 
positions  that  would  seem  to  make  it  hard 
for  him  to  gain  wide  public  support.  Who  is 
Lyndon  LaRouche  and  what  Is  tie  up  to? 

To  a  former  New  Hampshire  Democratic 
state  senator,  Lyndon  LaRouche  is  "a  fresh 
.start,  a  chance  to  break  away  from  the  old 
party  hacks."  To  an  old-time  San  Francisco 
leftist  invited  to  New  York  to  meet  him  a 
few  years  ago.  LaRouche  is  "a  successful  PR 
man.  very  slick,  very  charming.  Uke  Werner 
i>hard  or  Hugh  Hefner— but  very  danger- 
ous." To  an  East  Bay  activist  who  has  had 
nasty  run-ins  with  the  NCLC.  LaRouche 
and  his  followers  are  "CIA  agents,  pigs, 
always  have  been."  To  the  conservative 
Heritage  Foundation,  a  Washington.  D.C.. 
political  research  foundation,  they  are  "pro- 
Soviet." 

The  puzzle  that  is  Lyndon  LaRouche  re- 
mains unsolved  as  he  moves  toward  Califor- 
nia this  spring  with  hU  strange,  well-fi- 
nanced, increasingly  publicized,  paramili- 
tary presidential  campaign.  What  it  may 
mean— and  what  it  will  mean  to  us— is  yet  to 
t>e  revealed.* 


THE  THINKING  MAN'S  ARMY 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  on  record  as  being  one  of  the 
earliest  proponents  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Artny— AVP— and  since  its  birth, 
in  1973, 1  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  national  debate  to  maintain  its  ex- 
istence. The  AVF  has  had  its  prob- 
lems, but  I  have  contended  all  along 
that  those  problems  are  a  function  of 
the  Nation's  conunitment  to  the  con- 
cept. America  can  have  the  military 
manpower  it  requires  without  reinstat- 
ing registration.  What  is  needed  now, 
as  I  said  when  the  AVP  was  created.  Is 
to  fully  fund  the  concept.  An  article 
by  R.  James  Woolsey,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  March 
22,  1980,  raises  some  thought  provok- 
ing questions.  In  the  interest  of  the 
continuing  debate  over  a  revitalized 
Selective  Service  System  and  the  AVP, 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
his  article,  which  follows: 

Thk  Thinking  Man's  Army 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 


The  public  debate  about  the  draft  rolls 
along,  subtracting  a  bit  each  day  from  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge  about  the 
nation's  No.  1  defense  problem:  how  we  are 
to  get  and  hold  enough  able  people  in  the 
armed  forces  to  keep  us  from  being  stomped 
if  we  have  to  fight.  While  the  world's  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  front  page  equivalent  of 
whether  Brenda  SUrf'  and  Sandi's  daugh- 
ter, Starr  Twinlde,  and  her  dog,  Tika,  will 
be  drafted  soon  and  sent  to  defend  the  wells 
and  harem  of  Sheik  Oily  O-le-um.  consider 
the  sense  being  made— off  camera— by  two 
thoughtful  and  experienced  men. 
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Robin  Pfrie  is  the  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  manpower,  reserve  affairs  and 
logistics.  He's  a  straight  shooter.  He  also 
has  a  thick  skin.  He  needs  It.  FV>r  ezamide. 
he  had  to  explain  to  Congress  recently  why 
the  Defense  Department's  sUtistics  on  the 
mental  ability  of  recrulU  have  been  messed 
up  for  years.  ApparenUy,  several  years  ago 
It  was  decided  to  stop  the  expensive  callbrm- 
tion  of  mental  tests,  a  piooess  needed  to 
ensure  that  the  mental  categories  by  which 
recruits  are  measured  stay  constant  over  the 
years.    The   money   was  saved,    the    tests 
weren't     calibrated     and     the     standards 
haven't  stayed  constant:  they've  bounced 
around  and  generally  gotten  more  relaxed. 
So,  over  time,  there's  been  a  sort  of  grade 
inflation  for  recruits.  Forget  what  you've 
heauti  about  there  being  fewer  recruiU  who 
are  mentally  below  average  in  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  than  there  were  in  the  previ- 
ous peacetime  draft— there  are  more,  lots 
more.  A  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  recruits 
previously    thought   to   be  about   average 
("Category  3">— tens  of  thousands  of  serv- 
icemen— are  below  that,  some  way  below 
("Category  4"). 

Why  does  it  matter?  Go  visit  any  military 
unit  today  and  the  question  answers  itself. 
The  large  gangs  of  able-bodied  seamen  who 
once  hauled  ropes  and  manned  the  gun  tur- 
rets in  the  Navy,  for  example,  are  gone— re- 
placed by  fire-control  technlclaiu.  sonar  op- 
erators, aviomcs  repair  specialists.  Nor  can 
infantry  or  other  combat  units  today  rea- 
sonably absorb  large  numbers  of  people  of 
significantly  below-average  intelligence, 
given  modem  weapons  and  tactics. 

It  also  matters  because  some  fundamental 
problems  are  created  when  the  educated 
middle  class  becomes  so  untouched  by  and 
unf amUiar  with  those  who  defend  their  civi- 
lization. In  World  War  IL  of  course,  vast 
numbers  served  in  the  military,  and  even  in 
the  1950s,  because  of  the  small  youth  popu- 
lation then,  almost  three-quAiters  of  the 
qualified  young  men  served.  But  then  came 
the  split-up  between  the  military  and  the 
educated  middle  class.  The  student  defer- 
ment was  the  trial  separation,  the  Vietnam 
War  was  the  bitter  divorce  and  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  was  the  property  settlement. 
The  deal  was  that,  as  long  as  they  kept  up 
their  support  payments,  the  educated  folks 
would  get  to  play  around  without  having  to 
suffer  all  those  terrible  Vietnam-era  guilt 
feelings,  produced  because  Groton  and 
Levittown  were  in  college,  while  Watts  and 
Appalachia  were  dying. 

The  problem  that  arises  when  whole  gen- 
erations of  professionals.  Journalists,  bu- 
reaucrats, teachers  and  other  opinion  lead- 
ers are  never  exposed  to  the  military  is  not 
merely  that  too  many  of  them  dont  appre- 
ciate what's  needed  In  peacetime  to  keep 
armed  forees  ready  to  fight.  It's  also  that 
they  often  tend  to  exaggerate  what  military 
force  can  do  and  to  t>elieve  that  years  of  ne- 
glect can  be  corrected  by  a  brief  flurry  of 
activity. 

It's  the  same  sort  of  romantic  hope  to 
which  our  Olympic  hockey  team  gave  such 
<a«dence.  The  extraordinary  outpouring  of 
affection  for  them  was  at  least  partly  be- 
cause they  confirmed,  this  time,  our  great 
national  myth:  that,  like  Cincinnatus,  we 
gifted  and  virtuous  amateurs  can  step  out  of 
civilian  life  and  win  the  big  one  whenever 
we  really  need  to. 

It  ain't  so.  Avoiding  miscalculations,  mis- 
understandings—and worse— Is  going  to  re- 
quire the  educated  middle  class  and  the 
military  to  take  up  with  one  another  again. 
And  that  brings  us  to  the  second  thoughtful 
and  experienced  man.  His  name  Is  Dr. 
Charles  Moskos.  and  he's  a  sociologist  at 
Northwestern  University  who  takes  the 
military's  role  in  American  culture  serious- 
ly. He's  also  often  an  odd-man-out  because 
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checked  its  premises  and  facts  with 
energy  economists.  NBC,  the  opinion 
said,  should  have  then  complimented 
Exxon  for  its  alertness  in  recognizing 
a  serious  imbalance  in  the  supply  of 
grades  of  crude  oil;  for  its— 

•  •  •  timely  action  in  adjusting  refinery 
operations  so  the  American  people  would 
continue  to  have  uninterrupted  supplies  of 
the  necessary  grades  of  refined  products 
•  •  • 

And— 

•  •  •  for  its  accomplishments  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  conditions. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional News  Council  is  the  media's  in- 
ternal governing  body  on  questions  of 
accuracy  and  fairness.  It  is  composed 
of  media  executives,  legal  counsel,  and 
public  interest  foundations.  This  clear- 
cut  decision  against  NBC  News  is  not  a 
chance  event. 

I  welcome  this  act  of  courage  of  the 
News  Council  in  finding  one  of  its  own 
meml>ers  guilty  of  such  abuse.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  yet  heard  NBC  Televi- 
sion make  a  complete  or,  in  fact,  any 
retraction  or  correction  of  this  news. 
This  decision  was  made  5  months 
later.  But  the  factual  error  and  lack  of 
perspective  had  built  an  adverse  and 
inaccurate  concept  in  the  minds  of 
NBC-TV  viewers. 

NBC  Television  would  build  charac- 
ter and  gain  their  own  self-respect  if 
they  ran  a  TV  show  pointing  out  the 
complexities  of  the  regulatory  energy 
system.  A  deregulated  energy  economy 
has  many  advantages  and  this  Exxon 
experience  reflects  the  public's  dilem- 
ma.* 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1990 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennos&ee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  7  years  ago,  I  proudly  in- 
formed my  colleagues  that  Miss  Veda 
Reed,  an  esteemed  artist,  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Memphis  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  my  good  friend,  was  ex- 
hibiting her  paintings  at  the  Mickel- 
son  Gallery  here  in  Washington. 

The  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery  of 
Memphis  Just  recently  honored  her 
with  a  solo  exhibition,  "Veda  Reed 
Paintings  and  Drawings  1955-80."  The 
53  works  included  in  the  exhibition 
highlight  the  artist's  career  over  the 
past  25  years.  Paintings  from  her  last 
student  year,  the  year  she  spent  trav- 
eling in  England,  Italy,  and  Greece,  as 
well  as  from  the  years  devoted  to 
teaching  at  the  Memphis  Academy  of 
Arts  are  among  the  works  that  were 
selected  for  the  show.  Private  collec- 
tors throughout  the  region.  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Mexico  generously 
consented  to  loan  their  works  to 
Brooks  in  order  to  make  the  show 
possible. 

Miss  Reed  came  to  Memphis  in  1952 
from  Granite,  Okla.  That  year  she  en- 
rolled in  the  Memphis  Academy  of 
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Arts  and  subsequently  graduated  from 
the  academy,  served  as  registrar,  in- 
structor, and  in  1976  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  painting,  the  post  that 
she  still  holds. 

Miss  Reed  was  bom  in  Granite, 
Okla..  in  1934  and  now  resides  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  She  studied  at  the  Mem- 
phis Academy  of  Arts— BFA  degree 
1956— Sienna  College,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  the  Institute  of  Design,  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago, 
111.  Her  credits  include  the  following 
solo  and  selected  group  exhibitions: 

SOLO  EXHIBITIONS 

The    Book    Shelf,    Memphis,   Tennessee, 

1956,  1964. 

The  Memphis  Academy  of  Arts,  Memphis. 
Tennessee,  1960.  1963.  1970,  1975. 

Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis. 
Tennessee,  1967. 

Great  Expectations,  Mfmphis,  Tennessee. 
1969,  1973.  1974,  1975,  I97B. 

Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
1971. 

Morris   Gallery,    New    York,    New    York, 

1957,  1960.  1961,  1963. 

Boatman  Gallery,  New  York,  New  York, 
1969. 

Mickelson  Gallery,  Washington.  D.C.. 
1973. 

SELECTED  GROUP  EXHIBITIONS 

Arkan.sas  Art  Center.  Little  Rock.  Arkan- 
sas. 

High  Museum,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Crafts,  New 
York.  Now  York. 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  La- 
fayette. Louisiana. 

The  rf.cent  exhibition  was  her  most 
comprehensive,  reflecting  the  full 
range  of  Miss  Reed's  artistic  accom- 
plishments. Deborah  Emont,  the 
Brooks  Gallery  curator  of  collections, 
who  organized  the  show  observed  in 
the  exhibition  catalog  that: 

V.  hen  Veda  Reed  came  to  Memphis  from 
Oklahoma  in  1952,  the  United  SUtes  was 
experiencing  the  most  important  art  move- 
ment in  its  history.  Abstr:»ct  Exprc-aionism 
was  the  vanguard  movement  an>ong  Ameri- 
can artists  throughout  the  country  and  it 
was  awakening  them  to  new  possibilities  of 
artistic  expression.  Reed  enrolled  in  the 
Memphis  Academy  of  Arts  to  study  fashion 
Illustration,  but  soon  learned  that  she 
wanted  more.  Dorothy  Sturm  and  Ted 
Faiers.  both  Instructors  at  the  Mcmpliis 
Academy,  were  already  veterans  of  the  New 
York  art  scene  and  exponents  and  practi- 
tioners of  Abstract  Expressionism.  Reed  ac- 
Itnowledges  that  they  were  her  contacts 
with  current  developments  In  contemporary 
art.  In  her  own  early  work.  Reed  experi- 
mented with  Abstract  Expressionism, 
learned  of  its  possibilities,  rejected  aspects 
of  It,  and  gleaned  from  It  elements  that 
strengthened  her  own  personal  style.  For 
example,  the  majority  of  the  paintings  and 
drawings  from  I955-I980  retain  recognizable 
subjects,  but  the  houses,  temples,  trees  and 
clouds  are  abstracted  and  painted  with  the 
expressive  brushwork  that  clearly  Identifies 
her  as  an  artist  in  touch  with  the  art  of  her 
time. 

Describing  the  exhibition,  Donald  La 
Badie  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  opined  that: 

What  should  be  said  first  Is  that  this  exhi- 
bition Is,  quite  simply,  a  visual  joy.  It  pro- 
vides us  as  well  with  an  overview  of  the 
career  to  this  point  of  a  splendid  artist.  Few 
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Memphian  artists  have  ever  been  the  sub- 
ject of  such  a  comprehensive  retrospective, 
but  then  few  have  produced  work  of  such 
consistent  quality  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
53  canvases  that  filled  the  main  gallery. 

Memphis  is  fortunate  to  have  an 
artist  and  teacher  of  Veda's  distin- 
guished stature  as  s  member  of  our 
community.  The  exhibit  attests  to  her 
talents  and  prominence  as  one  of 
America's  fine  artists.* 


THE  BIO   BINGO   GAME   IN  THE 
BASEMENT  OP  THE  PENTAGON 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUIIOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  oft  addressed  the  evils  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  how  it  negatively 
affects  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Woolsey  recently  authored  an 
excellent  article  targeting  key  aspects 
of  one  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
major  problems— its  bureaucracy.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  March  1980 
Issue  of  Armed  Forces  Journal  Inter- 
national. I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  for  the  valuable  in- 
sight it  offers. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Big  Bnrao  Gamz  n  the  Basement  of 

THE  Pentagon 

(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

By  the  summer  of  1966,  President  John- 
son had  become  so  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Pentagon's  new  management 
tool  systems  analysis  that  he  had  ordered 
the  other  executive  departments  to  convert 
to  this  new,  true  faith.  The  bureaucracy  was 
surly,  on  the  verge  of  rebellion,  and  thus  a 
campaign  was  organized  by  the  President's 
Executive  office,  to  be  led  by  a  staff  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  One  of  its  efforts  wai 
a  children's  crusade  of  summer  Interns.  I,  a 
fledgling  law  student,  was  put  at  the  head 
of  a  small  column  marchlitg  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  infidels  won.  In  retrospect  I'm  rather 
glad.  Thanks  to  the  Justice  Department's 
good,  grey  lawyer-like  intransigence,  I  got  to 
spend  the  summer  doing  something  far 
more  useful,  and  at  least  one  Department 
was  spared  the  dubious  advantages  of  mem- 
bership In  the  new  church  militant. 

The  new  faith  carried  the  day  in  other  en- 
gagements, however,  doubtless  under  abler 
and  more  enthusiastic  commanders  than  I. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  conventional  frame- 
work for  decision-making  in  Defense  and  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  government  as  well.  The 
catechism  is  familiar  objectives,  criteria,  op- 
tions, costs,  benefits,  quantify  as  much  as 
possible,  focus  on  marginal  changes. 

It  has  nude  some  contributions  in  De- 
fense. In  1961  Robert  McNamara  had  inher- 
ited a  military  establishment  long  on  force 
structure  and  short  on  fighting  capability; 
e.g.,  paper  divisions  with  neither  the  mate- 
riel to  sustain  combat  nor  the  airlift  and 
sealift  to  get  there.  Systems  analysis  had 
laid  bare  and  helped  correct  some  of  these 
problems  over  the  years.  Certain  types  of 
comparisons  of  competing  weapon  systems 
have  also  been  usefully  handled  this  way. 

But  these  precise  and  relatively  useful 
analytical  functions  have,  over  time,  become 
the  ceremonial  front  for  the  big  btiigo  game 
In  the  church  basement,  where  long  chances 
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for  cheap  defense  are  peddled.  This  is  not 
all  done  in  the  Defense  Department.  There 
are  other  major  players  in  the  analyato 
game  in  the  executive  and  leglalattve 
branches.  But  whatever  the  source,  the 
quantitative  analysts  are  frequently  persua- 
sive with  decision  maken.  Sometime*  this  is 
because  seemli^y-haitl  numbera  are  diffi- 
cult to  oppose  with  arguments  based  on  the 
importance  of  quality  or  on  the  need  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  an  uncertain  future.  The 
future  can  always  be  made  to  seem  more 
certain  than  it  is  if  you  control  the  assump- 
tions of  the  study.  And  he  who  controls  the 
typists  and  the  xerox  machtoe  controls  the 
assumptions. 

The  system  permiU  the  keepers  of  the 
analytical  flame— in  theory  the  neutral  tech- 
nicians, the  guardians  of  the  process— to 
jigger  a  whole  range  of  outcomes  without 
seeming  to.  If,  for  example,  you  have  decid- 
ed for  whatever  reason— honest  judgment, 
post-Vietnam  syndrome,  hydrophobia,  or 
whatever— that  the  US  should  divert  re- 
sources from  its  maritime  forces  and  use  the 
money  for  something  else,  you  need  not 
ever  make  that  clear.  Do  you  not  want  to 
invest  in  air  defense  for  ships  in  the  Indian 
Ocean?  Easy.  Assume  that  Soviet  Backfire 
bombers  won't  be  flying  there.  Do  you  not 
want  to  have  to  buy  a  new  vertical/short- 
take-off-and-landing  <V/STOL)  aircraft  for 
the  Marines,  needed  because  airfields  are 
becoming  more  vulnerable?  Simple.  Assume 
that  airfields  are  not  becoming  more  vulner- 
able. Facts  don't  affect  such  assumptions. 
Allegiance  to  them  within  some  bureaucra- 
cies is  so  timeless  it  is  almost  touching.  Arti- 
cles, really,  of  faith. 

Used  in  this  way,  analysis  works  back- 
wards: from  not  having  enough  money  for  a 
certain  mission,  to  a  subtle  change  in  mis- 
sion, to  a  change  In  assumption  about  how 
to  carry  it  out,  to  a  reshuffling  of  facts.  The 
result  is  a  recommendation  or  study  that  is 
an  insidious  form  of  the  lawyer's  brief  and 
uiuusknowledged  argument  in  neutral  ana- 
lytical clothing. 

Focusing  on  the  margin  a  key  tenet  of  the 
analytical  doctrine  merely  means  Ignoring 
sunk  costs.  Now  this  is  the  first  rule  of  most 
successful  businessmen  and  of  all  successful 
poker  players,  and  as  such  it  is  unexception- 
able. But  something  about  this  focus  keeps 
many  analysts  from  doing  much  except  fid- 
dling around  every  year  with  buying  a  few 
fewer  of  these  or  a  few  more  of  those. 
People  who  only  ask  how  much  is  enough, 
or  how  few  can  we  barely  get  by  with,  tend 
to  develop  an  instinct  for  the  capillaries. 

That  is  not  the  instinct  it  is  wisest  to  culti- 
vate if  you  want  to  win  real— not  bureaucrat- 
ic—battles. There  are  more  important  ques- 
tions. How  can  I  destroy  the  enemy's  strat- 
egy? How  can  I  make  his  investment  worth- 
less? How  can  I  modernize  more  quickly 
than  he?  How  can  I  keep  him  on  the  defen- 
sive? Analytical  offices,  staffed  with  econo- 
mists and  the  like,  are  not  especially  good  at 
answering,  or  asking,  these  sorts  of  ques- 
tions any  more  than  they  are  at  sucsesUng 
how  to  improve  the  quality  of  military  man- 
t>ower  (they  tend  to  suggest  cutting  the 
days  devoted  to  basic  training).  These  sorts 
of  issues  don't  moda  well,  you  see.  And  it  Is 
only  a  short  step  from  not  modelling  weU  to 
"Not  of  Interest  to  My  Office,"  and  an  even 
shorter  one.  "Not  of  Interest." 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  for 
the  current  state  of  our  military  needs. 
Post-Vietnam  muddle-headedneas,  individu- 
al leaders'  choices.  Congressional  micro- 
management.  Executive  branch  ccmfusioo. 
military  conservatism,  party  politics,  exces- 
sively expensive  weapon  systems  all  have 
had  a  role.  But  our  military  Services  have 
not  so  much  been  dealt  body  blows  by 
anyone  in  the  years  since  Vietnam:  it  is 
more  that  they  have  been  nibbled  nearUr  to 
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exhaustion  by  a  flock  of  ducks,  no  one  bite 
has  been  devastating,  but  the  nibbloc 
spends  all  his  time  fending  the  damn  **»'f*rf 
off  and  losing  a  bit  of  akin  here  and  then. 
After  a  while  It  geU  you  down. 

The  analysU  have  not  helped  prevent 
this.  OeneraDy  they  have  Just  sat  by  and 
coached  and  cheered  on  the  ducks.  It's  a  di- 
verting and  Intellectually  stiraulatiiw  Ufe. 
But  the  result  has  been  that  the  Toledo 
housewives  who  answer  the  Gallup  polls 
have  understood  what  the  SovleU  are  doing 
before  moat  of  the  defense  Intellectuali. 

It's  too  late  for  aO  that  now.  Ifr.  Brexh- 
nev's  armored  divisions,  chemfcal  warfare, 
and  village  massacres  have  called  a  halt  to 
the  old  games.  But  as  we  get  down  to  busi- 
ness we  have  to  remember  that  we've  lost 
some  Ume,  some  valuable  time.  We  might 
have  saved  some  of  it.  if  the  faith  In  systems 
azuOysis  had  not  been  roisplaced.  Holmes 
once  wrote  that  "Time  has  upset  many 
fighting  faiths."  It's  time  to  ghre  Ume  a 
hand.* 


UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABIUTY 
ACT 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OP  NORTH  CAKOUNA 
Ilf  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1. 1980 


•  Bfr.  PRETER.  Mr.  e^)eaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Uniform  Product 
Liability  Act  for  discussion  purposes  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consiuner  Protection 
and  Finance  during  its  hearings  on 
product  liability  later  this  month.  This 
legislation,  originally  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  enact- 
ment by  individual  States,  has  been  re- 
shaped into  Federal  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
address  a  principal  cause  of  the  prod- 
uct liability  problem.  The  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Product  Liability  iden- 
tified three  principal  causes  of  the 
product  liability  problem:  First,  ques- 
tionable insurer  ratemaking  and  re- 
serving practices:  second,  uncertainties 
in  the  tort  litigation  system:  and  third, 
unsafe  products.  On  March  10.  the 
House  passed  H.R.  6152.  the  Product 
Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1980. 
which  addresses  part  of  the  insurance 
aspect  of  the  problem.  The  Uniform 
Product  Liability  Act.  which  I  am  in- 
troducing now,  is  an  attempt  to  ad- 
dress the  uncertainties  of  the  tort  liti- 
gation system. 

The  purposes  of  the  Uniform  Prod- 
uct Liability  Act  are  to  provide  a  fair 
balance  of  the  interests  of  both  prod- 
uct seUers  and  users  as  well  as  to  elim- 
inate existing  uncertainty  about  their 
respective  legal  rights  and  obUgatlons. 
This  should  cause  product  liability  in- 
surance to  become  more  widely  availa- 
ble and  affordable,  with  greater  stabU- 
ity  in  ratea  and  primiuma.  At  the  same 
time,  the  legislation  should  also  insure 
that  persons  injured  by  unreasonably 
unsafe  products  will  be  adequately 
compensated  for  their  injuries. 

Briefly,  the  Uniform  Product  Liabili- 
ty Act  preempts  aU  existing  tort  law 
governing  matters  within  its  coverage. 
It  supplants,  rather  than  aupplementa, 
certain  areas  of  product  liability  law. 
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The  legislation  sets  forth  the  basie  re- 
sponsibility for  msnufacturets  by  de- 
is  a  defective  product, 
what  constitutes  a  design  defect,  and 
what  are  adequate  instructions  and 
warnings.  Tli  e  bill  also  provides  liabili- 
ty standards  for  parties  in  the  distri- 
butimi  chaiii  other  than  manufactur- 
ers, such  as  wholesalers,  distributors, 
and  retallerai  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tion address  s  the  issues  of  injuries 
caused  by  ol  i  products;  the  effect  of 
product  misuse  or  modification  upon 
liability;  th  i  relationship  between 
product  liab:  lity  and  worker  compen- 
sation; and  p  initive  damages. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Subcom- 
mittee will  consider  this  legislation 
and  HJl.  56  11,  the  National  Product 
Liability  Act ,  as  well  as  other  perti- 
nent legislat  ve  proposals  in  hearings 
on  April  23.  29.  and  30.  1980.  At  that 
time,  we  wUl  ask  manufacturers,  insur- 
ers, trial  atU  meys,  wholesaler-distrib- 
utors, retaile  "s,  and  consumers  to  com- 
ment on  the  different  approaches  to 
the  tort  aspe  :t  of  the  product  liability 
problem  ino  trporated  in  tliese  bills. 
These  witnei  ses  will  also  be  asked  to 
discuss  whet  ler  the  alternative  of  a 
model  State  law  approach  is  prefer- 
able to  a  Fed  iral  initiative. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


WA  7NE  DUMONT 


HON.J^MESA.COURTER 

DP  mw  JDtSXT 
IH  THE  H01  rsB  Ot  REPRESDITATIVES 

Tuea  lay,  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  COU  ITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize an  exemplary  American  citizen 
from  New  Jersey.  State  Senator 
Wayne  Dummt.  a  decent  gentleman 
and  conscienJous  leader,  whose  dedi- 
cation to  th(  average  citizen  and  his 
profession  L>  the  hallmark  of  his 
career. 

First  elec  «d  in  1952,  Senator 
Dumont.  dea  i  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Senate,  has  i  erved  28  years  represent- 
ing New  Jeriey's  15th  legislative  dis- 
trict He  wai  elected  senate  majority 
leader  in  1S>5.  In  1956.  he  become 
president  of  he  senate  and,  later  that 
year,  served  i  £  Acting  Governor.  After 
an  unsuccess:  ul  bid  for  the  Governor's 
seat  in  1965,  his  constituents  returned 
him  to  the  statehouse  in  1967.  where 
he  sits  with  distinction  today.  Senator 
Dumont  saw  both  enlisted  and  com- 
missioned seivice  in  the  Infantry  and 
concluded  a  i  lilitary  career  of -31  years 
when  he  ret  red  from  the  Anny  Na- 
tional Guard  in  1974  as  a  lieutenant 
coloneL 

In  today's  i  tst-paced  and  impersonal 
society,  individuals  do  not  seem  to 
count  for  much  in  the  big  scheme. 
Senator  Dun  ont  is  a  shining  example 
to  the  contn  ry.  He  takes  the  time  to 
go  to  Boy  S  out  meetings,  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award  dinners,  and  the  town 
meetings  tha ;  often  g6  unnoticed.  He 
takes  the  tin  e  to  personally  Intervene 
on  behalf  of  i  citizen  with  a  problem. 
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His  handshake  Is  a  seal  valued  as  a 
written  contract  and,  a  man  of  integri- 
ty, he  keeps  his  word,  and  expects  you 
to  do  the  same.  No  more,  no  less. 

Men  and  women  of  these  esteemed 
qualities  are  becoming  rare.  On  April 
18,  the  friends  and  associates  of  Sena- 
tor Dumont  will  gather  for  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  in  his  honor.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  few  moments  to 
acknowledge  this  fine  American  citi- 
zen and  noteworthy  contributor  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey .• 
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THE  ENEWETAK  CLEANUP 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OP  CAUPOim lA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, within  the  last  6  months,  American 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  (Micronesia)  has 
come  under  severe  criticism  by  the 
media.  I  am  happy  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  report  a  success  story.  As 
chairman  of  the  SulKommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
have  followed  closely  the  plight  of 
those  Micronesians.  adversely  affected 
by  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the 
Pacific.  Among  this  group  are  the 
people  of  Enewetak  Atoll,  who  were 
dispossessed  of  their  home  islands  in 
1947  in  order  to  accommodate  the  nu- 
clear program.  Following  10  years  of 
testing,  the  atoll  was  rendered  too  ra- 
dioactive to  support  human  life. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  land 
in  an  oceanic  environment,  the  United 
States— under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior— undertook  a  massive 
program  of  decontamination  and  reha- 
bilitation. As  a  consequence— after  33 
years'  absence— the  Enewetakese  are 
returning  to  their  traditional  homes 
on  April  8,  1980.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  and  unprecedent- 
ed effort  involved  in  cleaning  up  the 
atoll  that  I  asked  Adm.  R.  R.  Monroe, 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency,  to  render  a  full  report.  His 
cover  letter  as  well  as  excerpts  of  his 
report  follows.  I  conunend  both  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  an  admi- 
rable example  of  what  devotion,  ex- 
pertise, and  hard  work  can  accomplish 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  himmnitarian  goal. 

DXPOfSK  NUCLKAM  ACKNCT. 

WasMngton.  B.C.,  March  28,  1980. 
Hon.  PRnxir  Buktom. 
House  0/ Revntentative*, 
Waahington.  D.C 

DsAa  Mb.  Bxtstoit  On  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to 
your  request  for  a  report  (enclosed)  on  the 
radiological  cleanup  of  Enewetak  Atoll.  As 
you  know,  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  Is 
the  Department  of  Defense  Project  Man- 
ager for  this  operation. 

The  Enewetak  radiological  cleanup  and 
rehabilitation  program  has  been  one  of  the 
sreat  American  sueceas  stories  of  recent 
times.  Three  yean  ago  Enewetak  was  a  dan- 
gerous,   quarantined    atoU,    Uttered    with 


debris  and  wredutge  from  World  War  II  and 
a  decade  of  nuclear  weapons  testing.  Many 
Islands  were  contaminated  with  radioactiv- 
ity, some  of  them  dangerously  so.  In  short, 
the  atoU  was  virtually  an  unhabitable 
wasteland. 

Today.  Enewetak  Atoll  is  clean  and  safe 
for  resettlement  as  planned.  More  than 
110,000  cubic  yards  of  radioactive  debris  and 
soU  have  been  collected  from  throughout 
the  atoll  and  Immobilized  in  concrete  in  one 
location.  Aiiother  215,000  cubic  yards  of  un- 
contaminated  but  hazardous  debris  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  about  16.000  rounds  of 
potentially  deadly  World  War  11  ammiml- 
tion  have  been  located  and  destroyed 
Humes  for  the  People  of  Enewetak  have 
been  constructed  using  designs  and  loca- 
tions of  their  own  selection.  Subsistence 
crops  and  commercial  coconuts  have  been 
planted.  This  spring  the  People  of  Enewetak 
will  be  able  to  return  to  their  ancestral 
homeland  and  resume  a  lifestyle  of  their 
choosing,  in  balance  with  nature,  and  with 
relatively  few  restrictions  on  their  actions. 

This  transformation  has  been  achieved 
through  a  remarkable  effort  by  the  Ameri- 
can people— unprecedented  in  history.  The 
radiological  cleanup  and  rehabilitation  have 
cost  about  tlOO  million,  and  the  work  has 
required  an  on-atoU  tasic  group  of  about  a 
thousand  men  and  women  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defer.se  and  other  organizations  for 
the  past  three  years.  The  radiological  char- 
acterization effort  was  more  technologically 
complex  and  scientifically  advanced  than 
any  previously  attempted. 

For  the  military  personnel  of  the  cleanup 
force,  working  conditions  were  primitive  and 
strenuous,  and  six  men  lost  their  lives 
during  the  operation.  Work  weeks  were 
nominally  60  hours,  actually  much  more, 
under  conditions  of  high  temperature  and 
humidity,  the  potential  for  exposure  to  radi- 
ation, and  often  the  need  to  work  In  confin- 
ing anti-contamination  clothing  and  masks. 
Living  conditions  were  austere.  In  spite  of 
these  hardships,  the  overriding  feeling  of 
those  involved  in  the  Enewetak  radiological 
cleanup  project  has  been  one  of  intense 
pride  In  contributing  to  the  accomplishment 
of  an  important  himuuiitarian  effort— the 
restoring  of  the  homeland  for  an  entire 
people. 

It  Is  fashionable  today  to  deplore  the  radi- 
ological residue  and  hazards  from  America's 
nuclear  weapons  test  programs  of  past  dec- 
ades, without  giving  recognition  to  the  na- 
tional security  Imperatives  that  led  to  the 
programs,  or  the  beneficial  results  realized 
from  them.  The  nuclear  weapons  whose  de- 
velopment was  made  possible  by  the  testing 
at  Enewetak  have  been  major  elements  in 
the  mechanism  of  deterrence  that  has  en- 
sured the  security  of  the  free  world  and  the 
absence  of  nuclear  war  for  the  past  three 
decadea.  With  the  Enewetak  radiological 
cleanup  and  rehabilitation,  America  has 
lived  up  to  its  responsibilities  to  set  right 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  testing.  All  those 
Involved  in  the  cleanup  project— and  every 
American— can  take  great  pride  In  this  ac- 
complishment. 
Sincerely, 

R.  R.  MomoB, 
Vice  Admiral.  U.S.  Navy, 

Director. 

Enclosure. 

The  Radiological  CXkarup  op  Enewetak 
Atoll 

In  April  1980  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  will  return  Enewetak  AtoU  to  iU 
People.  This  event  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
largest  radiological  cleanup  operation  ever 
conducted  and  will  fulfill  a  moral  obligation 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  thirty-three 
years  ago.  This  paper  summarises  these 
events  from  the  perq^ecUve  of  DoD. 
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Enewetak  is  the  northwestern  atoU  in  the 
Marshall  Islands— which  themselves  are  one 
of  the  major  island  groups  in  Micronesia 
and  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands (TTPI).  Enewetak  lies  some  2400  nau- 
tical miles  west-southwest  of  Honolulu.  The 
atoll  is  formed  by  a  coral  reef,  oval  in  shape, 
which  surrounds  a  lagoon  stretching  some 
23  miles  in  a  general  north-south  direction 
and  17  miles  east-west.  Rising  from  the  reef 
at  intervals  along  Its  circumference  are 
some  40  low,  sandy  Islands— most  of  them 
quite  small. 

The  People  of  Enewetak— who  have  lived 
on  the  atoll  for  centuries,  and  who  are  dif- 
ferent in  many  ways  from  other  Marshall 
Islanders— subdivide  into  two  groups:  the 
dri-Enewetak,  whose  home  is  the  largest 
southern  island  of  the  atoll  (Enewetak):  and 
the  dri-EnJebi,  whose  heme  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  north  (Enjebi). 

EnewetiGTs  role  in  the  nuclear  age  began 
shortly  after  World  War  II,  when  the  im- 
peratives of  national  security  required  the 
establishment  of  several  proving  grounds 
for  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  Enewe- 
tak was  one  of  the  principal  sites  selected 
for  this  testing,  particularly  for  the  higher- 
yield  thermonuclear  devices  that  were  then 
in  the  conceptual  stage.  The  People  of 
Enewetak— then  numbering  about  ISO- 
were  relocated  in  1947  to  a  much  smaller 
atoll,  Ujelang,  some  125  miles  to  the  south- 
west. A  large  scientific  and  military  task 
force,  under  the  Joint  direction  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC— now  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DoE))  and  DoD,  es- 
tablished its  headquarters  on  the  southern 
islands  of  Enewetak  Atoll.  Between  1948 
and  1958,  43  nuclear  tests  were  carried  out 
on  the  atoll.  The  great  majority  were  con- 
ducted in  the  northeastern  quadrant,  to 
keep  the  base  camps  in  the  south  free  of 
contamination.  Some  of  the  "ground  zeros" 
were  on  the  islands  themselves,  some  were 
on  the  reef,  some  were  in  the  lagoon,  and 
one  was  in  the  ocean  nearby.  The  t-ests  were 
detonated  in  the  air,  on  towers,  on  the  sur- 
face of  islands  and  reefs,  on  barges,  and  un- 
derwRter.  The  nuclear  weapons  developed 
through  this  decade-long  test  program  have 
been  major  elements  in  the  mechanism  of 
deterrence  which  has  ensured  the  security 
of  the  free  world  and  the  absence  of  nuclear 
war  for  succeeding  decades. 

In  1958  the  U.S.  ceased  nuclear  testing  on 
Enewetak,  in  response  to  a  trilateral  US- 
UK-USSR  testing  moratorium.  However,  ra- 
dioactive debris  and  fission  products  from 
the  detonations  and  the  resulting  fallout 
contaminated  most  of  the  northern  islands 
to  varying  degrees.  The  southern  islands, 
which  had  been  used  as  a  base  for  the  scien- 
tific task  force,  remained  relatively 
uncon  taminated. 

From  1958  until  1976  DoD  retained  custo- 
dy of  the  atoll,  and  a  small  caretaker  force 
remained  on  Enewetak  Island  in  the  south. 
The  atoU  was  occasionally  used  for  DoD 
programs  not  involving  nuclear  testing. 
During  this  period.' in  1972,  the  U.S.  CJov- 
emment  decided  that  future  national  re- 
quirements In  this  part  of  the  world  could 
be  met  without  use  of  Enewetak;  and  Am- 
bassador Franklin  Haydn  Williams  an- 
nounced that  the  atoll  would  be  returned  to 
the  TTPI  Oovenunent,  for  subsequent 
return  to  the  people— who  by  this  time  had 
not  seen  their  homeland  for  25  years.  The 
announcement  also  committed  the  XJ& 
Government  to  cleanup  and  rehabilitation 
of  Enewetak. 

Planning  for  the  radiological  cleanup  and 
rehabilitation  programs  was  intensive  and 
complex.  It  extended  from  1972  until  1977. 
and  involved  major  actions  by  numerous  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  Executive 
Branch,  by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  People 
of  Enewetak.  The  hallmark  of  the  entire 
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effort  was  total  involvement  by  the  People 
of  Enewetak  In  aU  major  decisions. 


Many  of  the  early  planning  decisions  ad- 
dressed the  problems  of  radiological  con- 
tamination. It  was  recognized  that  a  distinc- 
tion tiad  to  be  made  l>etween  two  types  of 
soil  contamination,  •'transuranics"  and  "sub- 
uranics."  Transuranics  are  elements  above 
uranium  In  the  atomic  table,  such  as  pluto- 
nlmn.  They  typically  have  very  long  half- 
lives,  e.g.,  24,600  years  in  the  case  of  Pluto- 
nium. Suburanics,  such  as  Btrontlum-90  and 
cesium-137,  have  much  shorter  half-Uves. 
These  two,  for  example,  are  28  and  30  years. 
respectively.  The  AEC's  radiological  siwey 
had  disclosed  that,  except  on  the  Island  of 
Runit,  most  high  transuranic  concentra- 
tions were  in  the  top  few  centimeters  of  solL 
This  was  not  the  case  with  suburanics. 
which,  because  of  their  water  solubility, 
were  distributed  to  considerable  depth. 
Since  the  near-surface  transuranics  had  the 
greatest  potential  for  ingestion  or  Inhala- 
tion through  resuspension,  and  since  their 
threat  was  long-term,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  cleanup  would  have  to  deal  with  them. 
Excision  of  soil  contaminat«d  with  suburan- 
ics, however,  was  simply  not  practicable.  To 
do  so  would  require  such  extensive  soil  re- 
moval as  to  render  the  island  useless  for 
habitation  or  subsistence  agriculture.  How- 
ever, by  the  same  token,  cleanup  of  subu- 
ranics was  less  essential  because  contamina- 
tion levels  were  declining  measurably  year 
by  year.  Thus  it  was  determined  that,  inso- 
far as  contaminated  soil  was  concerned,  the 
radiological  cleanup  would  address  transu- 
ranics. 

Another  key  decision  concerned  the 
method  for  disposing  of,  or  containing,  con- 
taminated debris  and  soil.  Various  options 
were  developed  and  analyzed  lagoon-dump- 
ing, ocean-dumping,  spreading  oVer  the  sur- 
face of  Runit,  etc.  The  melhod  selected- 
after  extensive  debate  on  the  EIS- incorpo- 
rated the  following  elements: 

All  contaminated  debris  and  soil  on  all  Is- 
lands would  be  transported  by  beat  to  the 
island  of  Runit. 

The  contaminated  soil  would  be  mixed 
with  cement  and  formed  into  a  concrete 
matrix,  which  would  fill  the  crater  on  the 
north  end  of  Runit  formed  by  the  "Cactus" 
nuclear  detonation. 

The  contaminated  debris  would  be  encap- 
sulated in  this  concrete  matrix. 

The  dome-like  mound  formed  over  Cactus 
crater  would  be  covered  with  a  concrete  cap 
to  remove  any  resuspension  and  inhalation 
threat. 

Since  the  entire  island  of  Runit  would 
remain  quarantined  indefinitely  because  of 
residual  sub-surface  contamination  In  its 
soil,  presence  of  the  capped,  encapsulated 
contamination  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Island  should  pose  no  future  problems  for 
the  People  of  Enewetak. 

In  1975  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Enewetak  Radiological  Cleanup  and  Reha- 
bilitation Project,  and  funds  were  appropri- 
ated in  1976.  Congressional  guidance  was  as 
follows: 

The  radiological  cleanup  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Military  Services. 

A  total  of  $20  million  was  appropriated  in 
FY  1977  MillUry  ConstrucUon  (MUCon) 
funds. 

DoD  was  directed  to  draw  other  needed 
resources,  without  reimbursement,  from  the 
Military  Services'  construction  and  support 
forces,  their  subsistence,  equipment,  materi- 
al, supplies,  and  transportation. 

DoD  was  further  directed  to  employ  all 
feasible  economies  In  the  project,  consistent 
with  meeting  radiation  standards  estab- 
lished by  AEC  (DoE). 
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The  People  of  biewetak  were  requited  to 
agree  that  appropriation  of  the  $90  million 
MUCon  funds  would  constitute  tlie  total 
commitment  of  the  D.&  Oovemment  for 
the  cleanup,  of  Enewetak  AtolL 


The  radiological  cleanup  Itself  consisted 
of  tliree  pliases  spanning  35  months.  Ptiaae 
I.  Mobilisation,  commenced  on-atoU  on  IS 
May  1977  and  lasted  six  months,  completing 
on  IS  Novemer  1977.  Phase  n.  Cleanup,  was 
scheduled  for  23  moDtlis,  terminating  on  18 
September  1979.  Phase  m,  Demobttisatlon, 
was  achediUed  for  seven  months,  completing 
on  IS  April  1980.  DoFs  rehabUltation  effort 
was  to  start  subsequent  to  DoD's  Mobilisa- 
tion Phase.  iHit  was  scheduled  to  complete 
conciurently  with  DoD  on  IS  April  1980. 
These  schedules  were  established  In  1976. 
during  preliminary  planning,  and  the  entire 
project  has  remained  on  schedule  all  the 
way  through  to  completion. 


The  U.S.  military  forces  performed  with 
great  effectiveness  in  this  difficult  environ- 
ment. Tour  lengths  on-atoU  were  about  six 
months  for  most  personnel,  one  year  for  key 
Individuals.  Some  were  volunteers,  but  be- 
cause of  the  specialized  nature  of  most 
tasks,  the  mrjority  were  assigned  from  units 
worldwide  liaving  the  necessary  skilla.  It 
was  arduous,  rigorous  work  in  harsh  envi- 
ronment, with  potentially  hazardous  condi- 
tions always  present  The  planned  work- 
week was  60  hours,  with  many  individuals 
working  much  more.  Temperatures  and  hu- 
midities were  always  high,  and  for  those 
working  in  confliUng  anti-contamination 
clothing,  short  shift  lengths  had  to  be  es- 
tablished. Living  conditions  were  austere, 
and  recreational  facilities  were  extremely 
limited  (and  even  here  there  was  potential 
for  danger).  In  all.  over  4.000  O.S.  service- 
men served  on-atoll  in  the  Enewetak  radio- 
logical cleanup;  and  six  lost  their  lives  (two 
in  Industrial  accidents,  two  in  a  recreational 
accident,  and  two  unrelated  to  the  environ- 
ment). In  recognition  of  their  unselfish  and 
highly  effecUve  efforts,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  awarded  the  DoD  Humanitarian 
Service  Medal  to  memben  of  all  Servioes  for 
meritorious  participation  on-atoll  in  the 
Enewetak  radiological  cleanup. 

Throughout  every  step  of  plaimlng  and 
every  day  of  execution,  the  most  important 
consideration  in  the  cleanup  operation  was 
the  radiological  safety  of  individuals  in- 
volved intthe  operation.  In  planning,  each 
aspect  of  the  operation  was  designed  to 
minimize  the  potoitial  for  exposure  of  indi- 
viduals to  ionising  radiation.  In  executioo. 
each  operation  involving  possible  radiation 
exposure  was  directly  supervised  and  closely 
reviewed  by  teams  or  organizations  whose 
sole  function  was  radiological  safety  (rad- 
safe).  Radiation  exposure  standards  were 
set  conservatively  to  begin  wittu  and  the 
guiding  philosophy  was  for  operation!  to  be 
conducted  so  as  to  assure  that  radiation  ex- 
posure of  individuals  was  limited  to  the 
lowest  levels  practicable  within  these  stand- 
ards. The  goal  has  been  to  ensure  that  any 
actual  exposures  are  so  much  lower  than 
today's  standards  that  they  should  not  be  a 
cause  for  concern  even  if  future  Federal  ex- 
posure standards  were  to  be  tightened  by  a 
factor  of  ten  or  more. 


The  original  plan  did  not  include  cleanup 
of  contaminated  soil  from  the  large  island 
of  EnjeM  in  the  north,  even  though  this  was 
the  ancestral  homeland  of  the  drl-EnJebi, 
and  although  the  transuranic  levels  In  the 
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tamination;  seven  qualified  as  agriculture  is- 
lands; two  qualified  as  food-gathering  is- 
lands: and  the  last  one,  Runit,  had  all  iden- 
tified high-level  concentrations  of  transu- 
ranics  removed,  it  remains  quarantined  be- 
cause of  residual  sub-surface  contamination. 
Every  island  designated  in  planning  docu- 
ments for  a  particular  end-use  by  the  people 
was  cleaned  at  least  to  the  level  correspond- 
ing to  that  use;  and  for  many  islands— in- 
cluding, most  significantly,  Enjebi— the 
cleanup  exceeded  the  planning  goals. 

Costs  have  remained  remarkably  constant 
for  the  duration  of  the  project.  The  effort 
has  been  completed  within  the  S20  million 
MilCon  fujids  originally  appropriated  for 
the  task.  When  Congressional  direction  was 
received  to  accomplish  the  cleanup  project 
with  military  forces  without  reimburse- 
ment, the  first  estimate  of  total  project  cost 
was  developed  by  DNA  during  the  Mobiliza- 
tion Phase  and  was  presented  to  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1978.  At  that  time  DoD  costs 
were  estimated  at  $80  million  (including 
MilCon).  Dol  costs  at  $12  million,  and  DoE 
costs  at  $4  million,  for  an  overall  total  of 
$96  million  Despite  inflation,  major  in- 
creases in  project  scope,  unforeseen  difiicul- 
ties,  and  damage  and  delay  from  four  severe 
typh<x>n8,  current  estimates  today,  more 
than  two  years  later  (and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  project  completion)  are:  DoD  $86 
million:  E>oI  $14  million;  DoE  $4  million:  for 
a  tot«l  of  $104  million.  While  this  amount 
represents  "value  received"  by  the  People  of 
Enewetak  in  terms  of  cleanup  effort,  "out  of 
pocket"  costs  for  U.S.  taxpayers  is  substan- 
tially less,  because  many  of  the  DoD  ex- 
penses would  have  acciicd  had  there  been 
no  Enewetak  cleanup  (e.g.,  pay  and  subsist- 
ence for  personnel,  fuel  and  :>pare  parts  for 
vehicles).  DNA  estimates  that  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Enewetak  cleanup  and 
rehabilitation  program  has  been  approxi- 
mately: DoD  $49  million  (including  MilCon): 
Dol  $14  million;  OoE  $4  miUion;  for  a  total 
of  $67  million. 

Dol's  rehabilitation  program  has  involved 
the  construction  of  118  homes  for  the 
people  on  the  three  southern  islands  of 
Enewetak,  Medren.  and  Japtan,  along  with 
community  centers,  piers,  and  other  life 
support  elements.  Subsistence  agriculture 
(breadfruit,  bananas,  dwarf  coconuts,  etc.) 
has  been  planted  on  the  three  southern  is- 
lands, and  some  31,000  coconut  trees  for 
commercial  and  subsistence  purposes  have 
been  planted  throughout  the  atoll  (20.000  in 
the  south.  11,000  on  the  lesser  cc!itamlnated 
islands  in  the  northeastern  chain). 


The  issue  of  when  the  dri-Enjebl  may  be 
able  to  return  to  their  ancestral  home  island 
of  Enjeb!  in  the  north  is  .still  unresolved.  As 
noted  previously,  all  planning  and  project 
execution  to  date— with  the  agreement  of 
the  People  of  Enewetak— has  been  based 
upon  the  dri  Enjebi  residing  initially  in  the 
south,  and  this  is  where  their  homes  have 
been  consti\icted.  One  of  the  remainli-.g  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  U.S.  Ooverrmient  is  to 
advise  the  dri  Enjebi  when  it  will  be  safe  to 
return  to  their  home  island.  To  provide  this 
a«lvice,  DoE,  Dol,  and  TTPI  have  rx>::ccted 
extensive  divta  on  residual  subutanic  soil 
contamination  In  the  north,  on  radionuclide 
uptake  by  crops,  on  alternative  li\'ing  and 
s^t-sifitence  patterns  in  the  north,  on  the 
rate  of  accumulation  of  radionuclides  in  the 
body,  and  on  estimated  health  effects  from 
this  accumulation.  These  data  have  been 
analyzed  in  depth  tmd  combined  into  dose 
a.'-.sessnients.  Separately,  the  People  of 
Enewetak  have  engaged  their  own  team  of 
eminent  scientists  and  authorities  to  pro- 
vide them  with  independent  estimates  of 
the  above  factors  and  the  resulting  dose  as- 
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sessments.  Based  upon  extensive  review  of 
the  data  provided  by  both  sources,  the 
People  of  Enewetak  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  the  dri-Enjebi  to  return  at  once  to 
their  home  island.  The  D.S.  Government 
has  this  request  under  consideration  at  the 
time  of  this  writing. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Enewetak 
radiological  cleanup  operation  has  been  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  dedication  and  com- 
mitment of  the  Military  Services  in  provid- 
ing the  resources  to  do  the  job;  and  to  the 
enthusiasm,  initiative,  and  willing  efforts  of 
the  individual  servicemen  assigned  to  the 
cleanup  force.  Also  notable  has  been  the  re- 
markably effective  coordination  between 
the  many  organizations  whose  efforts  had 
to  be  integrated  into  a  smooth-working 
team  on-atoU. 

In  summary,  the  Enewetak  Radiologics! 
Cleanup  and  Rehabilitation  Program  was 
well  conceived  and  well  executed,  was  com- 
pleted on  time  and  within  cost,  and  pro- 
duced more  effective  results  than  anticipat- 
ed. It  marks  the  fulfillment  of  a  moral  obli- 
gation this  country  incurred  decades  ago, 
and  It  represents  an  effort  in  which  every 
American  can  take  great  pride.* 


JESSE  OWENS— DEVOTED  TO  HIS 
FELLOW  MAN 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOb'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jesse 
Owens  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  supremacy  as  an  athlete. 

He  was  the  perfect  athlete,  who 
dtiring  his  Olympic  sports  career  set 
nine  world  records  as  champion  sprint- 
er, hurdler,  and  long  jumper. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Jesse 
Owens,  and  will  remember  him  as  a 
devoted  Christian  gentleman,  who  had 
great  respect  for  his  fellow  man. 

Jesse  Owens  was  especially  devoted 
to  young  people,  for  whom  he  was  an 
inspiration  and  leader  in  his  dedicated 
efforts  to  help  boys  clubs  around  the 
Nation. 

His  body  will  lie  in  state  on  April  2, 
1980.  at  the  Arizona  State  Capitol  in 
Phoenix.  Flags  will  fly  at  half  mast 
and  April  2  is  proclaimed  Jesse  Owens 
Day  in  Arizona.  Memorial  services  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Chapel  prior  to 
burial  in  Illinois. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  join  his  mil> 
lions  of  fans  and  admirers  in  bidding 
fond  farc«  ell  to  Jesse  OweriS. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his 
dear  wife  of  47  years,  Ruth,  and  their 
three  daughters. 

We  were  all  privUe^Ted  and  benefited 
by  his  66  years  of  life. 

Jesse  Owens  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  most  beloved  Olympic 
champion— but  above  all  as  a  man  who 
achieved  greatness  in  life  itself .• 
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HANDGUN-RELATED  DEATHS 
CLAIM  528  LIVES  IN  FEBRUARY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February,  528  Americans 
were  killed  by  handguns,  bringing  the 
total  for  this  year  to  1,174.  Handgun 
Control,  Inc.,  has  reported  these  latest 
figures  by  means  of  a  thorough  compi- 
lation of  media-reported  handgun 
deaths  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country. 

The  FBI  recently  announced  that  in 
1979,  77  local,  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  by  handguns.  This  news,  togeth- 
er with  the  recent  brutal  assassination 
of  our  former  colleague,  Allard  Lowen- 
stein,  is  clear  evidence  that  the  Con- 
gress must  take  action  now  to  control 
the  misuse  of  handgims. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  leg- 
islation that  has  been  introduced  in 
this  body  to  curb  such  violence  by  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  handguns. 
The  handgun  body  count  compiled  by 
Handgun  Control,  Inc..  follows: 

Roll  op  Handcdm  Dead:  February  1980 

Alabama  (13):  R.  Beamon;  B.  Betts,  Sr.;  R. 
Bixby;  C.  Eddy;  K.  Foster,  R.  Frey,  Jr.;  C. 
Hart:  J.  Johnson;  P.  Lee:  R.  Martin;  P. 
Reynolds,  Jr.;  R.  Thomas:  and  R.  Williams. 

Arizona  (6):  D.  Boatman;  H.  Dixon;  P. 
Herbst;  D.  Martinez;  C.  Mosley;  and  J.  Quin- 
tana. 

Arkansas  (9):  T.  Allen;  P.  Anderson;  A. 
Buttler;  K.  Camahan;  J.  Davis:  S.  McCann; 
P.  Millnowski;  R.  Ray:  and  D.  Teague. 

California  (76):  G  Accardo;  F.  Actma;  J. 
Ahumada;  K.  Arcusa;  Q.  Ashley:  S.  Baig:  D. 
Baker:  A.  Barley:  M.  Bowley;  P.  Cangelosi; 
L.  Castillon:  R.  Castillon;  S.  Castro:  S.  Chan; 
D.  Clark;  C.  Coleman;  J.  Conover:  D.  Cous- 
ins; B.  Davis:  P.  Dean;  D.  Dodson;  E.  Bkler- 
ington;  W.  ParreU;  R.  Fredericks;  E.  Gahler. 
G.  Garcia;  P.  Gennert;  G.  Gummer;  J. 
Harbor,  E.  Heyer;  N.  Hill;  "n.  Hill;  O. 
Holmes;  B.  Horton;  R.  Iwuoma;  E.  Johnson; 
J.  Jung;  T.  Kellogg;  H.  Laird;  S.  Lee:  M.  Le- 
fevre:  G.  Lewis:  R.  Loy;  J.  Martin;  P.  Mar- 
tinez: G.  Melvin;  R.  Mendez;  M.  Miller,  A. 
Mills:  D.  Mills;  J.  Mills:  A.  Nieves;  D.  Oliver; 
D.  Olsen;  L.  Pena;  W.  Quinter:  R.  Raygoza; 
G.  Rey;  M.  Salazar  J.  Scott;  B.  Shoenl;  J. 
Smith;  A.  TafoUa;  W.  Thomas;  A.  Torres;  L. 
Trevino;  G.  Tyner;  E.  Walker,  K.  Ward;  K. 
Williams;  unidentified;  unidentified:  uniden- 
tified; unidentified;  unidentified;  and  un- 
identified. 

Colorado  (8):  R.  Baros;  R.  Bauer;  M.  Pee; 
C.  Hann;  A.  Lewis;  D.  Tafoya;  R.  Williams; 
and  J.  Yelnik. 

Connecticut  (3):  J.  Duncan;  M.  King;  and 
C.  Quinn. 

Delaware  (2):  J.  Galloway:  and  J. 
McKnight. 

District  of  Columbia  (8):  M.  Davis:  M.  Eth- 
eridge;  D.  Pearson;  C.  Scott;  J.  Sims;  and  A. 
Snyder. 

Florida  (30):  J.  Arants;  M.  Benitez;  R. 
Brown:  P.  Dudley;  P.  Eddie:  J.  Puentes;  R. 
Hardwrlck;  J.  Harris:  M.  Harris;  N.  Jackson; 
P.  Jackson;  R.  Jackson;  W.  Mercado;  B. 
Moss:  L.  Najera;  R.  Paty;  M.  Percf;  J.  Pugh, 
Jr.;  L.  Romine;  R.  Shannon;  H.  Taylor.  D. 
Trout;  J.  Ward;  R.  Wilson;  J.  Wright;  un- 
identified; unidentUied;  unidentified;  un- 
identified; and  unidentified. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Georgia  (17):  L.  Amos.  Jr.;  T.  Clark;  H. 
Gaston.  Jr4  J.  Giddens;  W.  Giddens.  Jr^  U 
Green;  R.  Hancock;  H.  Jones;  M.  Keaton;  D. 
Neal:  C.  Pennington;  C.  Rucker,  P.  Williams: 
R.  Williamson;  E.  Wimberiy;  C.  Wright;  and 
unidentified. 

Hawaii  (4):  R.  Hartman;  E.  Kialoa;  R.  Mo- 
rales: and  W.  Torres. 

Illinois  (16):  J.  Abrams;  F.  Bridges;  R. 
Brown;  M.  Cannon;  C.  Davis;  H.  Feliciano;  J. 
Gray;  R.  Hyde;  M.  Jackson;  J.  May;  R. 
McGregory;  T.  Pavlopoulos;  D.  Rodica;  O. 
Taylor  A.  Townsend;  and  H.  White. 

Indiana  (10):  K.  Bell;  H.  Bledsoe;  E. 
Chaney;  8.  Chaney;  J.  Clcco.  Jr.;  O.  Cossell; 
G.  Lipsky;  K.  Poe;  H.  Smith;  and  R.  Sparks. 

Iowa  (1):  L.  Baker,  Jr. 

Kansas  (8):  D.  Beaver  H.  Claus;  N.  Glaus; 
H.  Davis;  J.  Johansen;  S.  Keys;  A.  Roberson; 
and  J.  Schmidt. 

Kentucky  (7):  S.  Adkins;  W.  Blakemore;  8. 
Perren;  J.  Latham;  W.  Muss;  C.  ODonnell; 
and  J.  Rucker. 

Louisiana  (12):  L.  Brady;  E.  Brown;  R. 
Burford:  C.  Cook;  J.  Duncan;  D.  Foster,  K. 
Harrison;  A.  McKenzle;  L.  Oden;  R.  Pierre; 
W.  Slade;  and  unidentified. 

Maine  (4):  B.  Grondin;  N.  PeUeUer,  C.  81- 
moneau;  and  J.  Simoneau. 

Maryland  (22):  W.  Allen;  A.  Brown;  K. 
Cheeks.  Jr.;  R.  Ciavarelia;  F.  Cooper  D. 
Johnson:  N.  Johnson;  A.  Kelsey;  J.  Langley, 
Jr:  R.  McCrorey;  W.  Monk:  J.  Omdorff;  G. 
Rouse:  W.  Stevenson;  R.  Stokes:  J.  Sullivan; 
W.  Thompson:  B.  Toulson;  C.  Valentine:  G. 
Wacks:  Z.  Williams:  and  unidentified. 

Massachusetts  (4):  J.  Colantonio;  P.  Mo- 
rales: A.  Prato;  and  G.  Sneed. 

Michigan  (8):  J.  Brinson;  J.  Kahn;  T.  Le- 
munyon;  T.  Murphy;  A.  Preston;  D. 
Saunders:  H.  Washington;  and  H  Wendt. 

Minnesota  (3):  T.  Peterson;  L.  Simmons; 
and  L.  Smith. 

Mississippi  (6):  W.  Freeny;  B.  Harrison;  R. 
Hunt;  G.  Plttman;  C.  RUey:  and  S.  Viser. 

Missouri  (IS):  C.  Anderson;  C.  Bess;  L. 
Byers:  D.  Greer  C.  Jones.  Jr.;  O.  Lane;  E. 
Mansker;  P.  Palmer,  S.  Palmer.  Sr.;  A.  Rich- 
ardson: C.  Shelton;  M.  Sledge:  P.  Turley;  un- 
identified; and  unidentified. 

Nebraska  (3):  D.  Lee;  M.  Munoz;  and  O. 
Nunez. 

Nevada  (1):  Unidentified. 

New  Jersey  (3):  E.  Landion;  O.  Malliband. 
Jr.;  and  J.  Parker,  Jr. 

New  Mexico  (9):  M.  Baca;  E.  Beimfohr  E. 
Ceniseros;  D.  Garcia;  F.  Granados;  J.  Mar- 
tinez; I.  Sena;  W.  Shaw;  and  E.  Volpato. 

New  York  (34):  R.  Bilodeau;  W.  Blake;  M. 
Burgen:  S.  Calabrese:  M.  Cho:  J.  Guzman; 
V.  Henderson;  L.  Hernandez;  M.  Howell;  J. 
Idrobo;  M.  Jawitz;  R.  Kallman;  S.  Katz;  P. 
Keating;  D.  Kwlatkowski;  E.  McCoy;  H. 
Mercado:  J.  Oquendo;  F.  Pagan;  D.  Page; 
Mr.  Palen:  W.  Perez:  P.  Quandri;  L.  Rodri- 
guez: L.  Rutledge:  J.  Skinner  I.  Smith;  S. 
Szladek;  J.  Wilson:  unidentified;  unidenti- 
fied; unidentified;  unidentified;  and  uniden- 
tified. 
North  Carolina  (13):  D.  Adams;  D.  Agner; 

D.  Clark;  J.  Hodge:  L.  Morelock;  S.  Mullies; 

E.  Munson;  C.  Parker,  I.  Pinnix;  M.  Stover 
M.  Summers;  K.  Thompson;  and  A.  Whit- 
ney. 

North  Dakota  (3):  C.  Bloomquist;  D. 
Hammer;  and  G.  Lambson. 

Ohio  (17):  C.  Bourgeois:  R.  Bourgeois;  N. 
Dawson;  J.  Dudziak:  J.  Hunter  E.  Jackson; 
W.  Jackson;  W.  McGrougan;  M.  Purcell;  E. 
Rigglns;  F.  Rowland;  W.  Scott;  C.  Sharf;  J. 
Slaughter;  L.  Timmons;  J.  Wilds;  and  V. 
Wohlgemuth. 

Oklahoma  (21):  A.  Barbour.  D.  Brewer  B. 
Butler;  L.  Castro:  R.  Chester  D.  Coe;  R. 
Frazler  H.  Haley;  L.  Jeter  M.  Lester  C. 
Menn;  T.  Robertson;  A.  Smith;  M.  Sunby;  P. 
Tarver;  Tarver  (baby);  J.  Tatum;  L.  W  jL- 
ten;  O.  Wolfe;  unidentified;  and  unidenti- 
ned. 
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Oregon  (9r.  J.  Graves:  R.  Graves;  J.  John- 
son; M.  Munster  J.  Roman;  and  K.  Roman. 

Pennsylvania  (10):  A.  Foard.  Jr^  T.  King. 
Jr.;  C.  Nelson;  F.  Slater  T.  Spag^bu:  E.  Vas- 
sslo;  W.  WaUer.  W.  Walters;  N.  Williams; 
and  J.  Wright 

Rhode  Island  (1):  R.  Cabrtele. 

South  Carolina  (S):  O.  Bishop;  A.  Flynn 
ni;  K.  (Sadson;  S.  Tucker  and  R.  Weaver. 

South  DakoU  liy.D.  Goodshleld. 

Tennessee  (28):  T.  Anderson;  F.  Carimi;  T. 
Cllnard;  D.  Coffey;  T.  ConneU;  C.  Couch;  & 
Gafford;  T.  Goins;  D.  Graves;  B.  HID;  J. 
JeweU;  U.  Jones;  A.  Lee;  J.  Mathews;  E. 
Partee;  C.  Patterson;  J.  Pavett;  R.  Ridler. 
W.  Rowe;  B.  Thrasher.  A.  Vaughn;  S. 
WaUer  C.  White,  Jr^  W.  Wilklns;  R.  Wil- 
liams; H.  Winter.  C.  Woods;  and  unidenti- 
fied. •    ■ 

Texas  (60):  C.  Adame;  D.  Baker,  W.  Baker. 

C.  Buxton;  J.  Cadena;  N.  Caesar,  A  Cantu: 

A.  Carroll;  L.  Carter  J.  CevaUos  III;  J. 
Cloudy:  A.  Coday;  B.  Couser  J.  Craig:  R. 
Crisman;  R.  Curby;  R.  Davila;  L.  Denton. 
Jr.;  R.  Duloney;  E.  Edwards:  C.  EMckson;  J. 
Evans;  E.  Fain;  M.  Finnegan;  S.  Ford;  J. 
Garcia;  R.  Garza;  H.  Gonzales;  C.  Green;  C 
Hamilton;  E.  Bough;  J.  Hubel;  Mrs.  H. 
Jones;  G.  Joyner:  J.  Magana;  M.  Martin;  J. 
Monroe;  J.  Mundine;  J.  Olds;  M.  Osorio;  R. 
Parker  M.  Portillo;  L.  Puente;  L.  Puente;  J. 
Ramos;  H.  Reed  III:  J.  Rodriguez;  N.  Sau- 
ceda;  E.  Schindler;  M.  Sorola;  D.  Stribling: 
J.  Trevino:  R.  Vasquez;  G.  Vela.  Jr.;  J.  Velex; 

B.  White:  G.  Woodell;  unidentified;  uniden- 
tified: and  unidentified. 

Utah  (5):  L.  Accord;  O.  Accord;  R  Baxter: 
M.  Odd;  and  B.  Pickett. 

Virginia  (3):  J.  Comer  O.  Inge;  and  J. 
McKinney. 

Wastiington  (3):  K.  Bigelow;  W.  Heggfe: 
and  D.  Von  Essea 

West  Virginia  (2):  W.  Roberts;  and  P. 
Worlunan. 

Wisconsin  (9):  R.  Gianni;  C.  Leinwetwr.  C. 
Leinweber.  N.  McClain;  M.  McKenna;  G. 
Scheidegger;  S.  Scheidegger,  J.  Torgerscm; 
and  unidentified. 

Wyoming  (1):  E.  Dodge. 

Previously  unreported  deaths  in  1980  (34): 
J.  Spears:  D.  Spears:  A.  AguUar  D.  Bushet; 
V.  Edwards;  H  Estrada;  A.  McCraw;  L. 
Peace;  R.  Pickard;  I.  Venezia;  D.  Wood;  un- 
identified; unidentified;  F.  Chavez;  A.  WO- 
liams;  W.  Jaclcson;  H  Flanders;  V.  Brungen 

D.  Hippe;  D.  Hippe;  J.  Hippe;  R.  Rippetoe; 
J.  Walker  P.  Simes.  Jr.;  L.  Martine;  M. 
Nevas:  D.  ESlwanger  R.  Keller  C.  Lloyd;  M. 
Huard;  L.  PhiUips;  R.  Bierle:  G.  Gunter  and 
Lw  Evans.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  M.  FINKBINER 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

orcAUFonnA 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  liCr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  the  city  of  Glendora. 
Calif.,  which  I  proudly  represent  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are 
honoring  their  mayor,  Joe  M.  Fink- 
biner.  for  20  years  of  service  to  the 
community  as  an  elected  official. 

You  will  see  after  I  recite  some  of 
his  accomplishments  why  the  citizens 
have  chosen  him  as  lifetime  "Mayor 
Emeritus"  of  this  city  that  has  become 
known  as  "the  Pride  of  the  PoothiUs.** 

Joe  M.  Finkbiner  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Missouri,  and  in  September 
1927  married  Dene  Lee,  and  together 
they  raised  two  sons,  John  Lee  and 
Joe,  Jr..  and  and  a  daughter,  Betty  Jo. 
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GREEK  I  n)EPENDENCE  DAY 


HOir.DONRnTER 


Dl  THI  HOI  'SB 


FUUUILVAIIU 

OF  aXPBUniTATTVSS 


Tuet  iay.  AprU  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  RITTISl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  proi  d  day  for  all  Greeks  and 
Americans  of  Greek  descent.  On 
liarch  2S.  11 21.  159  years  ago  today. 
Archbishop  <  lermanos  and  his  fellow 
Bellenca  raia  id  their  banner  of  rebel- 
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lion— the  sign  of  the  cross— and  the 
Greek  war  of  Independence  against 
Turkish  oppression  had  begun. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  celebrate 
Greece's  recapturing  of  her  legacy  and 
her  rich  Hellenic  tradition,  \poth  of 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  the 
world  and  encapsulated  in  the  word 
"freedom."  This  is  indeed  a  Joyous  oc- 
casion for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  our 
proud  Hellenic  heritage— a  heritage 
which  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of 
Turkish  rule  for  four  centuries,  from 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  to 
the  revolt  of  1821.  This  is  also  a 
memorable  day  for  freedom  lovers  and 
friends  of  Greece  ut)und  the  world. 

Greece  acquired  its  independence  in 
1821  after  winning  its  war  of 
independence  with  Turkey.  There 
were  many  leaders  in  this  era  of  OHiek 
history  but  none  more  famous  than 
the  inspirational  archbishop  and  his 
fellow  churchman  of  Agla  lavra  who 
on  March  25  began  the  war  of 
independence.  The  victory  insured  the 
rebirth  of  the  independent  Creek 
nation. 

The  15th  Congressional  District  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  today  is  celebrating  Greek 
Independence  Day  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious commemoration  of  the  Feast 
Day  of  the  Annimciation.  Greeks  are 
hard-working— God  fearing— loyal 

Americans  who  live  Ufe  to  the  fullest 
and  have  established  values  which  do 
not  and  will  not  waver  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  The  Greek  family  is  an 
institution  of  stability.  The  Greek  cul- 
ture is  unique  and  eminently  rich  in 
tradition  and  sjmibollsm. 

The  celebration  of  Greek  Indepen- 
dence Day  is  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
year  muted  by  the  continuing  tragedy 
of  Cyprus.  Here  a  large  group  of 
Greek  Cypriots  continue  to  be  under 
the  rule  of  an  illegal  Tuiidsh  occupa- 
tion army  which  has  ravaged  both  the 
land  and  the  economy  of  Cyprus.  It  Is 
a  situation  that  must  be  resolved 
before  another  life  is  lost  or  home  de- 
stroyed. On  this  occasion  I  renew  my 
plea  to  our  State  Department  to 
demand  of  the  Government  of  Turkey 
a  full  accounting  of  those  2,000  Greek 
Cypriots  still  missing  since  the  1974  in- 
vasion. 

And.  BCr.  Speaker,  Just  as  the  issues 
of  Greece  and  Cyprus  and  human 
rights  today  attract  a  concern  far 
beyond  her  shores,  the  Greek  revolt 
was  considered  an  event  of  great  inter- 
est, not  only  to  Europe  but  to  much  of 
the  19th  century  world— including 
America. 

The  cause  of  Greece  captured  the  in- 
terest of  many  Americans,  even 
though  the  American  Republic  itself 
was  very  young,  numbering  only  a  few 
million  dttasens.  and  the  Journey  to 
Greece  by  ship  took  60  days. 

For  these  lovers  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  human  dignity.  Greece 
called  up  visions  of  our  great  classical 
age— of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  of  great 
democratic  city-states  and  the  world  of 
Alexander.  And  then,  as  we  do  today,  I 
am  sure  that  they  remembered  that 
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Greece's  contributions  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  mankind  extend  beyond  the 
classical  period.  For  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  Bible  was 
Greek,  and  the  Christian  faith  was 
first  spread  by  Greek-speaking  mis- 
sionaries, notably  St.  Paul. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 
ago  today.  Greece  reasserted  her  claim 
as  the  birthplace  of  democracy  and 
the  spiritual  forebear  of  the  land  we 
now  live  and  prosper  in.  And.  America, 
the  adopted  homeland  of  many  Greek 
immigrants  and  their  descendants, 
owes  much  to  Greece.  The  concept  of 
government  and  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, which  were  the  basis  of  the 
government  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  are 
also  the  principles  of  government  that 
all  Americans  now  harbor. 

I  salute  my  many  friends  in  the 
Greek-American  community  on  their 
independence  day  and  pay  tribute  to 
their  many  and  varied  contributions 
which  they  make  and  have  made  to 
American  society.  Greek-Americans 
have  impacted  on  aU  walks  of  life  from 
the  arts  to  politics  to  business  to  edu- 
cation to  entertainment.  May  the  year 
ahead  for  them  be  filled  with  peace 
and  prosperity .• 


THE  MESA  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ARIZOIfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Bfr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  bring  to  your 
attention  the  Mesa  High  School  band, 
from  my  hometown  of  Mesa.  Ariz. 

The  citizens  of  Mesa  displayed  their 
fine  conmumity  spirit  by  raising  the 
funds  to  send  the  band  from  Mesa 
High  to  Wioshington  to  be  in  the 
Cherry  Blossom  parade.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  band  gave  an  excellent  perform- 
ance in  the  parade— so  excellent,  in 
fact,  that  it  merited  a  photograph  on 
page  1  of  the  Washington  Star  on  the 
day  foUowing  the  parade. 

This  morning,  before  the  House  ses- 
sion began,  the  members  of  the  band 
toured  the  Capitol  and  were  able  to 
visit  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Mesa 
High  School  band  found  their  expeiT- 
ence  here  a  memorable  one.  All  of  us 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  certainly  have 
benefited  from  their  contribution  to 
this  year's  Cherry  Blossom  Festival.* 


A  BLEAK  OUTLOOK:  THE  FUTURE 
OF  TRAINS.  TRACKS.  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOODS 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

or  KANSAS 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRESElfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1. 1980 

•  BCr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
weeks  ago  I  took  the  floor  to  outline 
some  of  my  concerns  regarding  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  railroads.  Today 
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I  will  follow  up  with  the  second  in  a 
series  of  discussions  on  the  subject. 

Our  Nation's  railbeds  and  tracks  are 
in  serious  disrepair.  The  reasmis  are 
clearly  financial  and  attitudlnaL 
There  is  not  enough  money  put  into 
maintenance  and  no  public  or  private 
entity  has  cared  enough  to  turn  the 
situation  around.  As  a  national  policy, 
we  have  let  the  railroads  fall  behind  in 
the  total  transportation  pictiu«. 

A  Congressional  Research  Service 
report  on  national  energy  transporta- 
tion cited  several  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline of  our  railroads:  The  massive 
construction  of  roads  and  highways 
over  the  past  several  years;  the  devel- 
opment of  auUnnobiles.  buses,  and 
trucks:  the  extensive  change  of  inter- 
city passenger  traffic  to  airlines;  and 
the  takeover  of  a  large  share  of  bulk 
traffic  by  oil  pipelines  and  barges. 

Over  the  past  several  decades  raU 
traffic  has  not  declined,  as  such,  but 
rather  it  has  not  grown  nearly  as  fast 
as  the  economy  has  grown  nor  as  fast 
as  the  growth  in  ton-miles  carried  by 
trucks,  barges,  and  pipelines.  The  most 
profitable  traffic  has  shifted  to  trucks 
and.  as  a  result,  the  railroads  have  lost 
considerable  business  profits. 

The  railroads,  despite  the  current  fi- 
nancial situation,  are  still,  however,  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  trans- 
portation network.  Getting  the  rail- 
roads healthy  and  maintaining  the 
track  system  will  become  more  and 
more  essential  in  coming  years. 

In  the  first  place,  trains  are  one  of 
the  most  energy-efficient  means  of 
transporting  goods  that  we  have.  In 
this  period  of  energy  shortages,  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  energy  by  not 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  energy- 
efficient  trains. 

Second,  the  future  need  for  trains 
will  continue  to  become  more  and 
more  essential.  The  same  CRS  report 
notes  that  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  why  railroads  must  become 
economically  healthy  is  because  of  the 
need  to  transport  coal.  Trains  trans- 
port more  coal  than  any  other  mode  of 
transiTortation.  We  are  the  OPEC  of 
coal  and  the  need  for  further  develop- 
ment of  coal  technology  and  usage  to 
provide  more  and  more  of  our  energy 
needs  is  self-evident.  The  administra- 
tion has  set  a  goal  of  annual  coal  pro- 
duction of  1.2  billion  tons  by  1985.  up 
from  655  million  in  1976.  Trains  cur- 
rently carry  65  percent  of  the  coal  in 
this  country.  One  estimate  calls  for  a 
52-percent  increase  in  rail  coal  traffic 
by  1985.  Although  some  speculate  that 
the  President's  goal  for  coal  produc- 
tion is  not  attainable  by  1985,  even  if 
that  goal  is  lessened  somewhat,  the 
chances  are  that  the  railroads  could 
not  meet  the  required  transportation 
needs.  Even  if  the  railroads  could 
handle  the  additional  workload,  if  the 
tracks  continue  to  be  poorly  main- 
tained, downgraded  track  could  nearly 
thwart  much  needed  coal  shipments. 

In  addition,  railroads  transport  con- 
siderable amounts  of  petroletmi  prod- 
ucts, liquid  natural  gas,  and  radioac- 
tive materials.  The  thought  of  deraO- 
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ments  of  trains  carrying  s|ich  hazard- 
ous materials  is  of  ooncein  to  a  great 
many. 

As  a  Representative  from  an  agricul- 
tural State.  I  know  firsthand  the  im- 
portance of  rail  service  to  ship  grain  to 
markets.  According  to  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture.  1979  Kansas 
wheat  production  reached  410.4  mil- 
lion tons.  Of  that  wheat.  274.85  mil- 
lion tons  moved  by  rail.  The  remain- 
der was  left  in  Kansas  elevators  or  on 
farm  storage  imits  and  moved  by 
trucks.  The  value  to  the  Kansas  econo- 
my of  that  wheat  transported  by  rail 
was  estimated  at  $961.8  milli<Hi. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  econo- 
my depends  now  and  will  continue  to 
depend  to  an  even  greater  degree  on 
safe  and  efficient  railroads.  The  prob- 
lems with  the  railroads  are  many  fac- 
eted, but  the  main  concern  is  the  sad 
fact  that  too  much  of  the  Nation's 
trackage  is  already  in  disrepair  and 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
concerted  effort  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. If  we  need  the  trains  today  and 
will  need  them  even  more  in  the 
future,  then  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
deal  with  the  track  and  roadbed  issue 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  rate  of  derailments  due  to  bad 
tracks  goes  up  daily.  The  danger  to 
property  and  lives  increases.  When  we 
note  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
use  the  rail  system  is  to  transport  haz- 
ardous materials  and  we  do  so  over 
unsafe  tracks,  we  can  further  surmise 
that  we  are  simply  in  a  holding  pat- 
tern, waiting  for  a  catastrophe  to 
happen.* 
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George  Osborne  became  such  a  re- 
jected and  renowned  admlniitrator 
that  the  i^irase  "Let  George  Do  It" 
took  on  a  literal  m»ntf^y  in  short, 
George  Osbome  perf  omied  a  hercule- 
an task  in  coordinating  all  facets  of 
land  use  control  In  Orange  County.  In- 
cluding flood  control:  water  conserra- 
tion;  land  use  planning;  regulatioo  of 
building  development;  regulati<m  of 
water  and  noise  pollution;  operation, 
maintenance,  and  omstructioD  of 
parks;  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance; and  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  miblie  works  f adlitiea. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  and 
professicmal  aocompUshmenta  with 
the  county  of  Orange.  George  has  de- 
servedly earned  a  reputation  as  one  of 
Orange  County's  moat  dvic-mlnded 
citizens.  Without  a  doubt,  the  total  of 
George  Osborne's  contributi<ms  to 
Orange  County  will  never  be  ex- 
celled.* 


DUTY  SUSPENSION  FOR  WARP 
KNITTING  MACHINERY 


RETIREMENT  OF  H.  GEORGE  OS- 
BORNE. ORANGE  COUNTY  EMA 
CHIEF 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATUXSON 

OPCAUroUtlA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  car  bxpresentattves 

Tuesday,  April  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  entire  career  in  public  service  few 
men  have  impressed  me  as  much  for 
their  dedication  and  meaningful  con- 
tributions to  their  fellow  citizens  as  H. 
George  Osbome.  the  director  of  the 
Environmental  Management  Aigency 
for  the  county  of  Orange.  Calif. 
George  will  soon  be  retiring  from 
public  service  and  I  want  to  share  his 
many  accomplishments  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

George  is  a  native  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Canada,  who  setUed  in  California 
with  his  family  at  age  4.  After  service 
as  a  line  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  n,  George  became 
the  assistant  engineer  of  the  Southern 
California  Water  Co. 

In  1950.  George  Joined  the  Orange 
County  Flood  Control  District  as  an 
associate  civil  engineer.  He  became  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  district  in  1955. 
and  in  1974  he  was  selected  to  head 
the  new  environmental  management 
agency,  which  consolidated  seven  for- 
merly separate  departments. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OTfKHBgtLVAinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
suspend  for  2  years  the  column  1  rate 
of  duty  on  imports  of  tricot  and  Raa- 
chel  warp  knitting  machines. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our  do- 
mestic textile  and  apparel  industries 
are  too  often  placed  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts. It  Is  a  rare  occasion,  however, 
that  an  opportunity  arises  tor  the 
Congress  to  act  to  improve  this  unfor- 
tunate situation.  With  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  am  offering 
such  an  onwrtunity  to  achieve  that 
goaL 

Here  is  the  situation  now  faced  by  a 
large  number  of  domestic  warp  knit 
manufacturers.  In  order  to  remain 
competitive  in  domestic  and  worid 
maritets.  these  companies  must  ac- 
quire a  new  generation  of  warp  Imit- 
ting  machinery  which  can  oidy  be  pur- 
chased outside  of  this  country.  This  Is 
the  case  t>ecau8e  there  has  been  no  do- 
mestic production  of  warp  knit  ma- 
chinery since  1975.  Yet.  these  compa- 
nies must  pay  a  current  U.S.  duty  rate 
of  6.7  percent  ad  valorem  on  each  ma- 
chine they  purchase  from  an  MFN 
country.  The  burden  of  this  duty  is 
substantial  considering  that  the 
highly  sophisticated  warp  knit  ma- 
chinery, produced  principally  in  West 
Germany,  cost  between  $35,000  and 
$50,000  per  unit 

Surely  there  can  l)e  no  rationale  for 
protecthig  a  domestic  industry  with  a 
tariff  when  no  domestic  production 
exists.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that 
this  latest  generation  of  machinery  is 
so  far  advanced  that  there  Is  little 
likelihood  of  any  U.S.  machinery  man- 
ufacturers reentering  the  field. 


the 
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Tear  Awards  are  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  fine  work  and  dedication  that  the 
recipients  have  given  to  their  city. 

This  year,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  Mr.  Douglas 
A.  Beaver,  the  "1980  Lawndale  Man  of 
the  Tear." 

In  reading  over  Mr.  Beaver's  list  of 
accomplishments,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  level  of  concern  he  has  for 
young  people.  For  the  past  7  years,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  for  the  Lawndale  School  Dis- 
trict serving  as  clerk  for  2  of  those 
years  and  1  as  president.  The  Lawn- 
dale School  District  has  an  excellent 
educational  program.  Judging  from 
Mr.  Beaver's  activities,  he  has  played 
an  integral  part  in  establishing  high 
standards  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  our  yoimg  people. 

Doug  Beaver  has  carried  that  con- 
cern for  youth  Into  other  programs  as 
well.  He  has  been  a  longtime  supporter 
of  little  league  baseball,  a  supporter  of 
the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  worked  in 
the  Boy  Scout  program  for  over  15 
years,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
American  field  service  exchange  stu- 
dent program.  He  and  his  family  have 
twice  hosted  foreign  students,  one 
from  Bolivia  and  one  from  Canada.  He 
has  gone  beyond  local  Involvement  to 
helping  foster  good  relations  on  an  in- 
ternational leveL 

Mr.  Beaver's  personal  involvement 
with  people  does  not  stop  with  young 
people.  He  is  a  member  of  the  person- 
nel board,  the  Elks,  the  Lawndale 
Rotary  Club,  the  Defenders  Club,  and 
the  Lawndale  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  am  sure  that  any  of  the  members  of 
these  organizations  could  also  attest  to 
the  tremendous  dedication  of  Doug 
Beaver,  but  the  list  in  and  of  itself 
shows  how  committed  he  is  to  improv- 
ing his  community. 

He  has  consistently  assumed  leader- 
ship positions,  both  professionally  and 
personally.  Mr.  Beaver  is  currently 
serving  as  vice  president  of  the  South- 
em  Rubbish  Association  and  has  been 
a  recipient  of  the  award  from  the 
American  Council  Solid  Waste  Safety 
Association.  He  also  works  on  a  local 
government  level  as  a  member  of  the 
personnel  board  for  the  city  of  Lawn- 
dale. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  and  hard 
work  of  Douglas  A.  Beaver.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  consistently  given  "serv- 
ice al>ove  selT'  to  tlie  city  of  Lawndale 
and  its  residents.  The  city  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  in  choosing  the  "1980 
Lawndale  Man  of  the  Tear."* 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiHois 

HI  THS  Honss  or  represkmtativis 

Tuesday.  Ajnti  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  Bi.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  this  Congress  is  over,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  consider  a 


matter  which  affects  each  of  our  con- 
stituencies. We  have  an  excellent  op- 
portimity  to  restore  to  each  State  and 
local  school  board  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  moment  for  volun- 
tary prayer  should  be  part  of  their 
educational  curricula. 

Since  the  Senate  has  already  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  restore  this 
State  right,  by  passing  S.  450.  we  are 
halfway  there.  This  measure  would 
keep  the  Federal  Government  from 
either  promoting  or  prohibiting  volun- 
tary prayers  in  classrooms  and  would 
return  this  sensitive  moral  question  to 
the  local  level  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs. Now  the  responsibility  to  follow 
through  on  the  action  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  have  taken  rests  with  us. 
S.  450  can  be  discharged  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  where  it  has  been 
languishing  for  a  year,  and  brought  to 
the  House  floor  by  way  of  discharge 
petition  No.  7. 

Last  summer.  Congressman  Mottl 
was  successful  in  discharging  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  his  bill  regarding 
school  busing.  Although  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  failed  to  pass  the 
House,  we  were  able  to  go  on  record  as 
considering  an  issue  of  great  concern 
to  the  people  we  represent.  I  suggest 
that,  once  again,  there  is  a  need  to  uti- 
lize this  parliamentary  procedure,  as 
provided  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  so 
that  the  question  of  voluntary  school 
prayer  will  receive  fair  consideration.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  by  Robert 
Dugan,  Jr.,  which  further  explains  S. 
450  and  the  discharge  procedure: 
Prathi  Politics 
(By  Robert  Dugan,  Jr.) 

"If  the  possibility  of  prayer  is  restored  to 
public  schools,  it  will  come  about  through  a 
rare  process,  a  Discharge  Petition,  success- 
ful only  25  times  in  881  attempts  in  the 
House  of  Representatives."  Christians  may 
play  the  major  role  in  reversing  a  judicial/ 
political  trend  of  two  decades,  once  more 
maUng  voluntary  prayer  permissible  in 
pubUc  schools.  To  do  that,  they  will  have  to 
shift  from  complaining  to  persuading,  put- 
ting forceful  pressure  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

Successful  use  of  the  Discharge  Petition 
and  the  passing  of  S.  450  would  create  a  new 
climate  in  the  United  States,  effectively  put- 
ting a  stop^rder  on  the  movement  toward 
the  total  aecularlzation  of  American  educa- 
tion. The  entire  world  would  take  note. 

As  we  know.  1962  and  1963  Supreme  Court 
decisions  held  that  for  the  State  to  permit 
voluntary  prayer  or  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  violates  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constltqtlon.  Some  argue  that  the  Supreme 
Court  only  outlawed  prescribed  prayers,  but 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  was  careful  to 
note  in  his  concurring  opinions  that  the 
practices  at  issue  in  those  cases  were  entire- 
ly voluntary. 

In  the  yean  since,  opinion  polls  regularly 
demonstrate  that  75  percent  of  Americans 
favor  allowing  prayer  in  schools.  It  is  a  pui- 
zUng  irony  that  the  Senate  and  House  deem 
it  acceptable,  even  desirable,  to  ask  God's 
help  in  their  deliberations,  while  our  school 
children  can't  bave  that  privilege. 

That  twist  in  logic  has  not  been  lost  on 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  who  has  for  yean 
fought  to  restore  prayer  to  the  achoola  Fi- 
nally, in  April  of  1979,  be  was  successful  in 
the  Senate.  Taking  the  upper  body  by  sur- 
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prise,  he  attached  a  "voluntary  school 
prayer  amendment"  to  the  Department  of 
Education  bill,  by  a  vote  of  47-37.  However, 
before  the  standard  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  motion  to  reconsider  could  be  voted. 
the  Senate  abruptly  recessed.  Opponents 
needed  time. 

The  next  Monday,  I  sat  in  the  gallery,  ob- 
serving fascinating  double  talk  on  the  part 
of  some  senaton.  Helms'  amendment  was 
praised  and  then  switched  to  another  bill,  S. 
450,  with  the  argument  that  it  would  be 
more  germane  there.  Certainly  It  would,  but 
Helms  very  well  knew  that  S.  450  would  die 
in  the  House  because  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  it  would  be  as- 
signed, opposed  it.  A  few  senaton  thus  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  voting  for  prayer,  when 
they  reaUy  opposed  it,  a  crucial  ploy  in  an 
election  year, 

Th6  Senate  amendment  is  stunningly 
simple.  Based  on  Article  III,  Sec.  2  of  the 
Constitution,  it  forbids  the  federal  courts  to 
review  any  case  relating  to  voluntary 
prayers  In  public  shools.  Such  decisions 
would  renmin  with  the  states  and  communi- 
ties, where  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
evidently  Intended  religious  questions  to  be 
settled.  Proponents  praised  the  measure  as 
restoring  balance  between  the  courts  and 
Congress,  between  federal  and  local  authori- 
ties. 

As  predicted.  S.  450  is  gathering  dust  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  However,  It 
may  be  forced  out  of  the  committee  and 
onto  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  yea  or  nay 
vote.  To  do  that.  218  RepresenUtives  must 
sign  Discharge  Petition  No.  7,  Initiated  by 
Rep.  Philip  Crane  (R-m.). 

Developed  in  1910,  the  Discharge  Petition 
allows  a  piece  of  legislation  to  bypass  com- 
mittee action.  The  signatures  of  a  majority 
of  Members  then  constitute  a  substitute  for 
committee  approval  of  a  bill.  The  House  lit- 
erally "discharges"  the  committee  from  its 
jurisdiction  and  forces  the  bill  to  the  full 
body  for  consideration  under  its  regular 
rules. 

Christians  wanting  to  put  voluntary 
prayers  back  in  the  schools  will  need  to  gen- 
erate many  thousands  of  personal  contacts 
with  members  of  the  House.  Unless  individ- 
uals have  personal  friends  in  Congress,  the 
only  contacts  that  really  count  are  those 
with  the  Representative  from  one's  own 
Congressional  district. 

Letters  or  telephone  calls  to  representa- 
tives should  ask  whether  the  Member  has 
yet  signed  Discharge  Petition  No.  7;  urge 
that  he  or  she  do  so,  and  allow  the  House  to 
debate  what  the  Senate  has  passed  and 
what  three-fourths  of  Americans  desire:  and 
request  a  response  indicating  what  the 
Member  Intends  to  do. 

Calls  to  a  Congressperson's  district  office 
will  be  as  effective  as  calls  to  Washington. 
Lettera  should  be  individually  composed, 
not  copies  of  form  letter,  and  properly  ad- 
dressed to  The  Hon. ,  XJA.  House  of 

Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

There  lias  never  been  a  better  opportunity 
for  citizens  to  restore  prayer  to  public 
schools.  In  1971,  the  House  voted  240-162  in 
favor  of  prayer  and  has  done  so  many  times 
since,  even  in  1979.  Now  the  Senate  has 
voted  favorably.  House  concurrence  by  a 
simple  majority  would  allow  the  President, 
by  his  signature,  to  make  it  law. 

Politically  speaking,  it  would  be  hard  for 
the  President  to  veto  a  prayer  bill  in  an 
election  year.  Some  months  ago  he  said  that 
"I  think  that  the  government  ought  to  stay 
out  of  the  prayer  business."  but  the  world 
watched  him  pray  at  the  signing  of  the 
Egypt-Israel  peace  treaty,  one  of  the  most 
widely  observed  events  between  Super 
Bowls.  Actually,  &  450  would  keep  the  fed- 
eral government  out  of  the  prayer  business. 
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for  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  promote  or 
prohibit  prayer  by  anyone. 

If  Christians  generate  Just  10  percent  of 
the  mall  that  reached  the  FCC  over  a  phooy 
allegation  that  atheist  Madalyn  Murray 
CHalr  was  trying  to  get  religious  broadcast- 
ing off  the  air.  Discharge  Petition  No.  7  will 
have  218  signatures  and  the  House  will 
vote.* 
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HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  TOKK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  Or  BXPBBSOTTATIVaS 

Tuesday.  April  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law 
has  been  concerned  over  the  years 
with  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
any  nuclear  exchange.  With  a  new 
cold  war  looming  on  the  horizon,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  war  is  steadUy 
increasing. 

Talk  of  dramatic  Increases  In  the  nu- 
clear arsenals— which  are  already  ca- 
pable of  destroying  the  world  several 
times  over— is  becoming  more  and 
more  fashionable.  Because  of  this  in- 
creasing aocepUblllty.  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  through  Law  finds 
it  necessary  to  continue  to  Inform  the 
public  regarding  the  horrendous  con- 
sequences of  a  nuclear  exchuige. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Long  Island 
Newsday  has  described  in  shocking 
detail  the  effects  that  the  explosion  of 
a  single  1-megaton  nuclear  bomb  in 
Manhattan  would  have.  Considering 
the  destructive  capacity  of  Just  one  of 
these  devices.  It  should  be  apparent  to 
all  who  read  this  that  all-out  nuclear 
war  would  leave  no  winners  and  that 
there  must  be  a  better  way  to  Insure 
our  national  security  than  to  continue 
the  strategic  arms  race  that  is  not  only 
sapping  our  economic  strength  but  is 
also  leading  us  to  the  brink  of  catas- 
trophe. 

The  article  follows: 

Mappimg  the  UimmncABU 

WASRiifGTOH.— Pint  there  would  be  a  fire- 
ball, a  giant,  luminous,  raging  hot  sphere 
shooting  out  intense  thermal  radiation  for  3 
or  4  miles.  Next,  there  would  be  an  explo- 
sion, moving  a  half-mile  in  Just  1.8  seconds 
and  crushing  most  buUdings  and  objects  as 
it  rushes  forward.  And.  for  2  or  3  mfles  in  all 
directions,  there  would  be  a  shower  of 
deadly  gamma  and  neutron  radiation. 

A  one-megaton  nuclear  warhead  has  ex- 
ploded over  the  center  of  Manh«t>^n  xhe 
Empire  State  BuUdlng  is  crumblinc.  The 
great  glass  walls  of  skyscrapen  are  shatter- 
ing and  the  giant  steel  glrden  are  twisted 
like  paper  clips. 

Then,  4.6  sectmds  after  detonation,  there 
is  another  shock  wave  as  the  original  blast 
wave  bits  the  ground.  The  two  shock  waves 
merge  and  create  an  overi>re>8ure  of  16 
pounds  per  square  inch— twice  tbe  normal 
atmospheric  pressure. 

At  11  seconds,  the  combined  front  bas 
moved  3.2  mUes  and  the  wind  has  reached  a 
force  of  180  miles  per  hour. 

At  37  seconds,  the  front  is  almost  9Ji  mOes 
from  ground  sero.  the  pressure  down  to  1 
pound  per  square  inch  and  the  wind  40 
MPH.  The  pressure  is  still  enough  to  shat- 
ter glass. 
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Then  tbe  fireball  kwes  Its  glow  but  rises 
rapidly,  forcing  air  np  an  then  down,  swiri- 
ing  dirt  and  debris  from  tbe  ground  below. 
By  110  seconds,  tbe  fireban  begins  to  cocri 
and  the  vaporiBed  fisskm  prodncts  and 
other  particles  condense  and  fonn  a  giant 
mushroom  cloud. 

On  the  ground.  Uie  intense  heat,  boC 
enough  to  melt  tfass,  ignites  into  a  rampag- 
ing wall  of  fire  spreading  for  blocks  and 
then  mUes,  destroying  all  that  bas  not  al- 
ready been  obliterated. 

In  the  first  minutes,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  died.  In  the  first  30  mlnutea, 
maybe  3  million,  maybe  more.  Millions  of 
othen  are  bumed  or  badly  wounded,  and 
because  medical  facilities  and  tnumwita- 
tion  have  been  destroyed,  they  too  soon  will 
be  dead. 

If  it  is  a  clear  day  and  the  wind  is  btowing 
east,  the  direct  effecta  of  tbe  blast  will 
spread  to  Queois  and  pertiaps  Nassau 
County.  Fires  can  start  10  mUes  from  tbe 
original  blast.  Fallout  is  a  leas  i«"im«ifiate 
problem,  but  still  a  danger,  to  those  who 
live  in  Nassau  and  Suffollt. 

That  would  be  tbe  immediate  effect  of  a 
nuclear  attack  on  a  large  dty,  according  to  a 
group  of  nuclear  scientists  who  compiled  a 
report  last  year  tat  tbe  congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.  The  report  cau- 
tions that  the  real  effects  of  a  massive  nu- 
clear attack  are  extremely  difficult  to  calcu- 
late because  they  have  never  been  experi- 
enced and  there  are  many  important  varia- 
bles, including  weatbw  and  aise  of  the 
weapon. 

The  blast  described  above  is  modest  by 
the  standards  of  the  nuclear  arsenals  that 
both  the  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  possess  today.  The  United  States  bas 
approximately  9.000  such  one-megaton  war- 
beads  and  the  Soviets  5.000.  And  both  sides 
are  expanding  their  arsenals,  even  if  the 
I»ovisions  of  tbe  now-stalled  str^egtc  arms 
limitation  treaty  are  observed.  A  one-mega- 
ton warhead  is  equivalent  to  1  milllcMi  tons 
of  TNT.  The  bomb  dropped  over  Hiroshima 
was  more  than  SO  times  smaller,  approxi- 
mately 15  kllotons. 

The  recent  unclassified  study,  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  Its  type  ever  published, 
comea  to  these  conclusimis: 

In  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  70  million  to  160 
million  people— UP  to  three-quarten  of  the 
U.8.  population— would  die  within  the  first 
30  days.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  tbe  figures 
would  be  36  milllan  to  62  million  kllled-be- 
tween  one-fifth  and  two-flftha  of  tbe  popu- 
lation. The  difference  ia  a  reault  of  differ- 
ences in  population  distributton.  the  loca- 
tion of  key  industries  and  reaourcea  that 
would  be  targeted,  and  the  types  of  weapons 
tbe  two  nations  have. 

In  an  atta<±  on  one  dty,  such  as  Detroit 
or  Leningrad,  tbe  immediate  deaths  would 
range  from  300,000  to  3  million,  depending 
on  tbe  type  and  scope  of  attack,  weather 
conditions  and  other  effects.  SdentisU  say 
the  moat  likely  figurea  are  toward  the 
middle  of  tbe  rsnge. 

In  a  oounter-toroe  exchange— an  attack  on 
tbe  other  side's  nuclear  weapons  the  imme- 
diate deaths  would  range  from  I  mQlion  to 
30  million  in  the  United  States,  with  tbe 
most  likely  figures  about  10  mllUon.  In  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  when  weapons  are  farther 
from  population  oenten  and  the  shelter 
program  is  more  developed,  the  figures 
would  range  from  1  million  to  10  w*nn«w« 

The  question  of  a  counter-force  or 
counter-silo  exchange  is  paiUeuIarly  rele- 
vent  to  tbe  MX  debate,  because  a  major 
fear  of  U&  defense  plannen  is  that  tbe  So- 
viets are  structuring  tbelr  forces  to  flght  a 
counter-force  or  counter-sllo  war. 

The  report  said  a  counter-force  attack 
would  produce  relatively  little  blast  damage 
to  dvllians  and  to  economic  saaeta   tbe 
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ELLA  TRAVER,  1980  LAWNDALE 
WOMAN  OP  THE  TEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OPCAUrORIflA 
III  THK  HOCSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WUUSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the  city 
of  Lawndale,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district,  honors  two  of 
its  citizens  who  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  community  service. 
The  Lawndale  Man  and  Woman  of  the 
Year  Awards  are  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  fine  work  and  dedication  that  the 
recipients  have  given  to  their  city. 

This  year,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Traver,  the  "1980  Lawndale  Woman  of 
the  Year." 

The  list  of  Mrs.  Traver's  accomplish- 
ments is  long  and  demonstrates  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  youth  of  her  com- 
munity. The  Lawndale  PTA.  of  which 
she  is  a  charter  member,  has  benefited 
greatly  from  her  services.  She  has 
held  numerous  offices  during  the  20 
years  of  the  organization's  existence, 
including  charter  president,  and  I 
think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Lawndale 
PTA  would  not  be  what  it  is  today 
without  the  hard  work  and  enthusi- 
asm of  Mrs.  Traver. 

Mrs.  Traver's  commitment  to  youth 
is  not  limited  to  the  Lawndale  PTA. 
She  has  been  extremely  active  in  pro- 
viding guidance  and  support  for  the 
Girl  Scouts  over  the  past  25  years- 
she  started  in  scbuting  with  her  nieces 
and  stayed  active  with  her  daughter 
arid  granddaughters. 

The  list  of  associations  and  organiza- 
tions with  which  she  has  been  associ- 
ated is  impressive.  These  include  the 
Lawndale  Women's  Club;  Snip.  Pin. 
and  Stitch  Sewing  Club:  Centinela 
Valley  District  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Meals  on  Wheels,  the  Christ- 
mas Basket  Program:  and  many 
others.  All  are  testimonial  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  Ella  Traver  has  served 
the  community. 

Immediately  after  the  city  of  Lawn- 
dale was  incorporated.  Mrs.  Traver 
was  named  Woman  of  the  Week.  I 
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think  it  only  appropriate  that  she  now 
be  named  Lawndale  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  as  a  tribute  to  the  service  she 
has  given  to  make  Lawndale  a  better 
place  to  live.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  PLAN  FOR 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORM 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

orooLoaAso 

tn  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  January  14.  1980.  Department  of 
Defense  report  used  in  preparing 
President  Carter's  February  11.  1980. 
report  to  Congress,  the  "Presidential 
Plan  for  Selective  Service  Reform." 
considered  what  other  possible  proce- 
dures, aside  from  draft  registration 
and  induction  into  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve,  "could  be  established 
to  enable  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet 
their  personnel  requirements." 

Tomorrow  I  will  discuss  additional 
documents  I  obtained  under  my  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  request. 

The  report  follows: 

Presidential  Plai*  roR  Selbctivk  Servics 

RzroRM 

issus 

What  other  possible  procedures  could  be 
established  to  enable  the  Armed  Forces  to 
meet  their  personnel  requirements? 

BACKGKO0in> 

Our  main  personnel  requirement  is  to  pro- 
vide enough  qualified  people  to  maintain 
military  preparedness.  Military  prepared- 
ness depends  on  three  groups  of  people  in 
differing  states  of  readiness:  the  Active 
Forces  provide  trained  and  equipped  forces 
organized  into  units  and  able  to  deploy  im- 
mediately: the  Reserve  Components,  which 
are  organized  In  imlts  and  in  pools  of  obli- 
gated and  trained  personnel,  provide  the 
first  stage  In  the  exi>an8lon  of  effective 
forces:  the  civilian  population  represents 
unobligated  and  typically  untrained  man- 
power resources  available  for  the  second 
stage  of  expansion  of  forces  in  the  event  of 
a  severe  threat  to  the  nation's  security. 

In  peacetime  the  Active  Forces  and  Re- 
serve Components  depend  entirely  on  volun- 
teers. Their  level  of  manning  is  a  conse- 
quence of  recruiting  success,  attrition  expe- 
rience and  reenlistment  rates. 

ACTIVS  rORCI 

A.  Overview 
A  decade  ago  the  President's  Commission 
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on  All-Volimteer  Force,  chaired  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  &  Oates  set 
as  the  main  objective  of  the  AVF  to  meet 
active  force  military  manpower  and 
strength  reqMirements  without  conscription. 
By  that  objective,  the  AVF  has  been  very 
successfuL  As  shown  on  the  following  table, 
since  FT  1974  the  active  forces  have  re- 
mained within  XA%  of  the  Congrenionally 
authorized  strength  levels.  Those  strength 
levels  have  declined  somewhat  but  not  as  a 
result  of  recruiting  problems. 

B.  Recruitment 

The  above  table  also  shows  that  fiscal 
year  1979  was  the  most  difficult  recruiting 
year  under  the  AVP.  The  Services  achieved 
only  93  percent  of  their  collective  recruiting 
objective.  For  the  first  time  under  the  AVF. 
all  four  Services  were  short  of  objectives. 
Still,  338,000  young  men  and  women  enlist- 
ed In  the  Armed  Forces  in  1979.  That  was 
6,000  more  than  the  previous  year.  (How- 
ever, the  Services  made  98  percent  of  their 
goal  in  1978  because  the  objective  was  lower 
than  in  1979.  In  fiscal  year  1079,  over  73 
percent  of  new  accessions  had  high  school 
diplomas— a  percentage  that  is  higher  than 
any  year  in  history  except  for  1978.  How- 
ever, we  remain  concerned  about  our  capa- 
bility to  recruit  enough  people  of  high 
mental  ability  and  educational  attainment. 
The  Army  especially  Is  of  concern,  since  it 
does  worse  than  the  DoD  average  with  re- 
spect to  both  these  rough  measures  of  re- 
cruit quality. 

Alttiough  the  recruiting  results  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1980  fell  short  of 
the  overall  DoD  objective,  they  show  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  the  same  period 
during  fiscal  year  1979.  During  this  period 
the  Services  recruited  96  percent  of  their 
objectives  as  compared  to  90  percent  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1979.  This  is  en- 
couraging because  the  objective  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1980  (88.200)  was 
16,300  higher  than  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1979  (71,900)  because  of  the  need 
to  malce  up  recruiting  shortfalls  carried  for- 
ward from  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  demographic  projections  for  the 
coming  decade  raise  concerns.  During  this 
period  the  pool  of  eligible  eighteen  year  old 
men  and  women  will  decline  by  about  20 
percent  from  its  1979  level  of  4.2  million.  No 
one  can  predict  with  confidence  how  much 
these  downward  trends  will  affect  recruiting 
for  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 

C  AttHtion 

First-term  attrition  increased  dramatically 
with  the  advent  of  volunteerism.  The  Oates 
Commission  had  projected  a  drop  in  attri- 
tion as  conscriptees  passed  from  the  system. 
Instead,  the  Service  policies  changed  to  lib- 
eralize the  discharge  of  poor  performers 
rather  than  use  incarceration  as  had  been 
necessary  under  the  draft.  To  some  extent 
this  was  a  healthy  change,  but  the  losses 
are  expensive  in  terms  of  recruiting  and 
training  costs.  Actions  initiated  In  1977  have 
begun  to  cut  such  losses,  as  shown  on  the 
table. 

D.  Reetdittment 

First-term  reenlistment  rates  have  re- 
mained near  37  percent  since  1975.  The  cur- 
rent rate  Is  over  2.5  times  the  fiscal  year 
1970  rate.  This  larger  than  predicted  reten- 
tion of  trained  personnel  has  significantly 
reduced  the  requirement  for  new  accessions 
and  is  a  major  success  of  the  AVF,  contrib- 
uting to  increased  readiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  reenlistment  rates  at 
the  second  and  later  reenlistment  points 
have  dropped  steadily  from  the  high  of  83 
percent  in  1973  to  68  percent  hi  fiscal  year 
1978,  well  below  the  1970  rate.  To  some 
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extent  this  is  attributalde  to  tbe  blgber 
flrst-term  reenlistment  rate.  Many  of  those 
who  reenlisted  to  recehre  the  Selective 
Reenlistment  Bonus  and  other  incentives 
are  faced  with  perceived  pay  cuts  when  con- 
sidering reenlistment  decisions  without  bo- 
nuses beyond  ten  years  of  service.  While  the 
overall  reenlistment  rate  is  encouraging,  the 
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declining  trend  In  career  reenllstments  is  of 
ooncem.  espedally  in  the  Navy. 


The  Selected  Reserve  also  prorides  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  An  Volunteer  Forae. 
The  following  table  ahows  recent  Selected 
Reserve  trends. 


Ali-VOUmTEER  FORCE  DATA:  SELECTED  RESERVE 
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The  above  table  shows  that  fiscal  year 
1978  was  the  most  difficult  manning  year 
for  the  Selected  Reserve.  In  that  year,  the 
Reserve  Components  achieved  only  92  per- 
cent of  their  collective  manning  objective. 
This  continued  a  decline  from  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  decline  was  reversed  in  fiscal  year 
1979.  The  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  from 
807.000  at  the  end  fiscal  year  1979  to  868,000 
by  end  fiscal  year  1981.  These  Increases  are 
expected  to  result  from  a  stable  recruiting 
force,  incentives,  and  increased  retention  ac- 
complished through  better  training.  All 
other  indicators  in  the  table  showed  an  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1979. 


people  to  the  force  after  moMUsatioo  by 
training  draf  teea  faster  and  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  pool  of  trained  people. 

Actions  are  being  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  in  all  of  the) 


8.  HELPING  THE  lfIUTA«T  MBR  ITS  PKRSOmfXL 
KEQOntEIIKIfTa 

The  AVF  Is  not  without  problems,  but  it  Is 
working,  in  many  respects  better  than  an- 
ticipated ten  years  ago.  The  problems  are 
important,  however.  The  key  problems  in 
military  recruiting  seem  to  result  from  a  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  enlistment  package, 
an  unfavorable  image  of  the  military,  and 
an  improved  economy.  The  Armed  Forces 
entered  the  All  Volunteer  Force  with  a  com- 
petitive "enlistment  package"  that  was  suc- 
cessful. That  package  consisted  of: 

Starting  pay  well  above  the  minimum 
wage. 

Career  pay  competitive  with  the  private 
sector. 

Strong  educational  incentive  in  the  "GI 
Bill ",  and 

A  highly  valued  in-service  benefits  for  the 
serviceperson  and  his/her  family. 

Over  the  past  six  years  the  attractiveness 
of  that  package  has  diminished.  The  basic 
pay  for  grade  E-2  was  123  percent  of  mini- 
mum wage  in  1973,  but  will  only  be  93  per- 
cent of  minimum  wage  In  1960.  Career  mili- 
tary pay  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  civilian 
sector,  the  contributory  Veterans  Education 
Assistance  Program  (VEAP)  is  not  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  former  GI  bill,  and  some  in-serv- 
ice benefits  have  been  reduced. 

There  are  improvements  that  would  help 
the  military  meet  its  personnel  require- 
ments: 

Make  military  service  more  attractive  to 
the  potential  enlistee  and  to  those  in  service 
by  improving  pay  and  benefits. 

Reduce  the  need  to  recruit  young  men  by 
recruiting  more  women  and  by  reducing  the 
attrition  of  both  men  and  women  already  In 
service. 

Improve  the  capability  to  add  trained 
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A.  Improving  pan  and  benefits 

The  President's  flscal  year  1981  budget 
proposes  increases  of  $133  mlllioo  over  the 
bonus  levels  paid  in  fiscal  year  1979.  includ- 
ing legislative  requests  for  Increases  in  tbe 
maximum  bonus  payments  permitted  and 
an  extensi(xi  of  bonuses  beycmd  the  current 
10  years  of  service  limit. 

Also,  there  are  a  series  of  proposals  pend- 
ing before  Congress  which  we  believe  are 
needed  to  make  military  pay  and  benefits 
more  attractive.  These  are: 

A  family  separation  allowance.  Currently, 
a  family  separation  allowance  accrues  only 
to  service  members  with  dependents  who 
are  in  grade  E-4  and  above  with  more  than 
four  years  service.  Legislation  is  pentUng  to 
extend  this  benefit  to  all  grades. 

Physician  pay. To  insure  that  sufficient 
pay  levels  are  maintained  to  attract  and 
retain  physicians,  there  are  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  before  the  Congress.  Among 
these  are  a  measure  to  eliminate  inequities 
in  the  administration  of  bonus  pajrments, 
and  a  proposal  to  increase  the  scholarship 
stipend  for  medical  school  students. 

Sea  pay.  A  legislative  proposal  to  revise 
the  method  of  computing  sea  pay  was  en- 
acted last  year.  A  provision  of  the  bOl  re- 
quired a  transition  period  of  several  yean. 
The  Navy  has  now  proposed  that  the  new 
rates  be  paid  immediately  rather  than  at 
the  originally  specified  future  date. 

Retirement  benefits.  Legislation  has  been 
prepared  to  make  the  non-disability  retire- 
ment sjrstem  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  members  and  military  management  re- 
quirements. Under  this  initiative,  existing 
inequities  are  eorrected.  uniformity  is  estab- 
lished among  the  Servicea,  new  entitlanents 
are  provided  for  members,  and  savings  are 
realized  that  may  be  spent  on  other  aspects 
of  compensation  or  elsewhere  in  the  budget. 

Concerned  over  the  growing  discrepancy 
between  military  and  private  oompensation. 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  proposing  in 
fiscal  ]rear  1981  several  measures  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  compensation  inade- 
quacies. These  include: 

A  restructuring,  both  \n  form  and  amount, 
of  the  reimbursement  for  moving  expenses 
that  now  exceed  out-of -poAet  costs  for  mili- 
tary members.  The  President's  budget  adds 
$122  million  In  fiscal  year  1981  to  correct 
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tion.  This  Ixmus  would  be  directed  towards 
individuals  who  have  military  occupational 
skills,  such  as  infantry,  armor,  artillery  and 
combat  medics,  that  are  critically  needed  in 
the  IRR.  Recipients  would  incur  a  9-year 
service  obligation  for  the  bonus,  now  antici- 
pated to  be  $800.  The  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  request  includes  92  million  for  this 
program.  The  program  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  Army  IRR  by  more  than  30.000 
members  by  1985. 

(2)  Selective  Service  screening  of  membert 
of  the  Standby  Aeseroe.— Legislation  has 
been  submitted  to  delete  the  provisions  in 
10  U.S.C.  872  which  provide  that  members 
of  the  Standby  Reserve  must  be  screened  by 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  declared 
available  for  military  duty  before  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  recall  them  in  a 
mobUization.  The  Standby  Reserve  is  the 
only  categdry  of  military  personnel  that 
cannot  be  mobilized  directly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Members  of  the  Standby 
Reserve,  including  physicians,  may  be 
needed  quickly  to  meet  manpower  require- 
ments in  the  early  days  of  a  mobilization 
and  should  be  processed  independently  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  This  change 
would  also  relieve  the  Selective  Service 
System  of  a  responsibility  that  is  peripheral 
to  its  primary  Job:  to  be  prepared  to  regis- 
ter, classify  and  deliver  non-prior  service 
personnel  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
induction. 

(3)  Extension  of  the  military  service  obli- 
gation.—One  way  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  would  be  to 
make  the  current  6- year  military  service  ob- 
ligation longer.  For  example,  individuals 
who  serve  in  the  active  force  for  a  period  of 
four  years  are  currently  transferred  to  the 
IRR  for  the  remaining  2  years  of  their  stat- 
utory 6-year  obligation.  If  the  obligation 
were  extended  by  a  year,  they  would  spend 
a  third  year  in  the  IRR. 

A  1-year  extension  would  increase  IRR 
strength  by  about  85,000  for  the  Army, 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  increase 
would  not  occur,  however,  untQ  8  years 
after  the  law  was  changed. 

A  longer  obligation  would  be  a  disincen- 
tive to  enlistment.  It  is  not  without  prece- 
dent, however.  Between  1961  and  1958,  the 
nation  had  an  8- year  military  service  obliga- 
tion. A  proposal  to  lengthen  the  obligation 
is  being  evaluated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and,  if  it  is  determined  to  be  desirable, 
the  Administration  will  submit  the  appro- 
priate legislation. 

(4)  Reduce  mobilization  training  time.— 
One  way  of  solving  part  of  the  shortage  of 
trained  manpower  is  to  train  people  faster 
after  mobilization.  The  current  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  requires  that  each  in- 
ductee receive  12  weeks  of  training  prior  to 
assignment  to  an  overseas  command.  If  this 
twelve  week  mandatory  training  period 
could  be  reduced  in  length  through  the  use 
of  intensified  training,  the  Army's  post-mo- 
billzation  manpower  problem  would  be  par- 
tially solved.  For  example,  four  weekt  could 
be  saved  In  each  wartime  training  cycle  if 
the  training  now  scheduled  In  peacetime  to 
cover  8  hours  per  day,  5  days  per  week  for 
12  weeks  cculd  be  accomplished  by  training 
10  hours  per  day,  6  days  per  week  for  8 
weeks. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  evaluating 
the  effect  of  a  shorter  wartime  training 
cycle  on  combat  capabillUes  of  indlviduids, 
lncludir.g  their  physical  conditioning.  If  a 
shorter  wartime  training  cycle  proves  desir- 
able, the  Department  of  Defense  will  pro- 
pose that  the  statutory  twelve  week  require- 
ment be  revised  to  permit  an  equivalent 
amount  of  training  be  given  In  a  shorter 
period  of  time  in  an  emergency. 
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s.  concLosioif 

The  move  from  the  draft  to  an  all-volun- 
teer force  has  not  been  without  problems. 
During  the  draft  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  simply  told  Selective  Service  how 
many  people  the  military  needed.  The  mili- 
tary generally  got  what  it  asked  for.  Draft- 
ees came  essentially  without  cost  and  were 
often  treated  as  though  they  were  without 
value— a  historian  repaired  tanks,  an  electri- 
cian painted,  an  engineer  typed.  Now  the 
Department  has  to  compete  for  people.  To 
compete  it  must  pay  them  adequately,  use 
them  efficiently,  and  motivate  them  effec- 
tively. 

In  some  ways  we  are  like  a  business  that  is 
thrust  out  from  behind  the  protective  shield 
of  government  regulation.  We  suddenly 
have  competition.  We  have  to  make  adjust- 
ments. Sometimes  our  adjustments  have 
come  too  slow,  and  sometimes  the  adjust- 
ments have  gone  too  far.  But  they  are  being 
made.  We  can  continue  to  adjust  to  the 
competitive  environment,  and  to  become 
more,  efficient  and  more  effective  in  our 
uses  of  manpower.  The  President's  FT  1981 
budget  contains  the  adjustments  we  believe 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the  all-volunteer 
force  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

T,  UCOMMBnMTIOM 

The  personnel-related  items  In  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1981  budget  should  be 
funded,  and  the  associated  legislative  pro- 
posals should  be  enacted.* 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  "BIG 
BUSINESS  DAY" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  17  Ralph  Nader  and  his  minions 
are  planning  another  of  their  annual 
days  to  provide  a  forum  for  his  anti- 
business,  anticapitalism  rhetoric.  I 
wonder  when  it  will  all  end.  Year  after 
year  we  have  to  tolerate  the  ravings  of 
Mr.  Nader  and  his  being  an  instant 
expert  on  any  subject  that  suits  his 
fancy.  The  Congress  persists  in  help- 
ing Mr.  Nader  by  calling  him  as  an 
"expert  witness"  on  such  diverse  sub- 
jects as  nuclear  energy  and  children's 
television.  Blaybe  this  time  Mr.  Nader 
and  his  rabble  have  gone  too  far. 
Maybe  this  time  his  broad  frontal 
attack  on  everything  that  built  this 
great  Nation  might  make  the  public  fi- 
nally realise  what  this  demagog  is  up 
to.  Instead  of  the  heroic  consumer  ad- 
vocate the  media  has  portrayed  all  of 
these  years  maybe  this  time  the  public 
will  see  the  simplistic  idealog  that  he 
really  is. 

In  the  hope  that  facts  wiU  finally 
sink  the  Nader  ship  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  excellent  arti- 
cle in  this  week's  Human  Events  re- 
garding the  organizations  that  are 
backing  "Big  Business  Day."  I  hope 
enough  people  wake  up  to  what  Mr. 
Nader  is  doing  before  he  accomplishes 
his  goals: 

PRorxssioNAL  Liman  Oamo  Ur  on  Frxb 
EirRBraisi 

A  coalition  of  militant  union  leaders,  Na- 
derites.  Socialists,  acolytes  of  the  far-left  In- 
stitute of  Policy  Studies  and  other  vlrulent- 
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ly  anti-free  market  ideologies  are  in  the 
process  of  launching  a  holy  war  against  the 
business  community  ^and  our  entire  free 
market  economic  system. 

With  Ralph  Nader  acting  as  the  inspira- 
tional ayatoUah,  this  coalition  is  sponsoring 
nationwide  demonstrations  against  business 
on  April  17,  dubbing  that  date  "Big  Business 
Day."  The  most  penetrating  reports  on 
who's  behind  this  anti-corporation  effort- 
reports  from  which  we  have  liberally  bor- 
rowed—have been  produced  by  John  Rees  in 
his  superb  monthly  on  extremist  organiza- 
tions. Information  Digest,  and  by  Bill  Poole 
in  a  study  published  by  the  highly  regarded 
Heritage  Foundation. 

According  to  a  chief  sponsor  of  BBD,  Wil- 
liam Wynn,  president  of  the  million- 
member  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  Union,  "Just  as  the  19508  scrutini- 
zed the  labor  movement  and  the  1970s,  big 
government,  this  Day  will  mark  the  1980s  as 
the  decade  to  correct  the  abuses  of  busi- 
nesses. We  in  the  labor  movement  think  its 
time  for  a  Landrura-Oriffin  Act  for  busi- 
ness." 

In  its  official  publication  Solidarity,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  stressed:  "We'll  be  de- 
manding that  there  be  an  end  to  'business 
as  usual.'  and  that  Big  Business  start  to  be 
held  accountable  to  people's  needs.  .  .  . 
We've  been  under  the  thumb  of  Big  Busi- 
ness too  long.  Now  it's  time  to  push  it  l>ack 
to  make  it  toe  the  line." 

Somewhat,  surprisingly,  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  in  February  of  this  year 
gave  its  blessing  to  this  leftist-inspired 
cause,  saying:  "We  agree  with  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  this  effort  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  abuses  of  corporate  power." 

A  letter  released  last  December  and  signed 
by  BBD's  six  initiating  sponsors— Naden 
avowed  Socialist  economist  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith;  Douglas  Fraser,  the  leftist  chief 
of  the  UAW;  William  Wyna  UPCW  presi- 
dent: Coalition  of  American  Public  Em- 
ployes (CAPE)  Executive  Director  James 
Farmer:  and  Patsy  Mink,  president  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA)— 
described  the  central  thrust  of  Big  Business 
Day  this  way 

"It  will  be  a  nationwide  event  involving 
hundreds  of  commimities— in  the  tradition 
of  Earth  Day.  Food  Day  and  Sun  Day.  many 
of  whose  organizers  are  helping  develop  Big 
Business  Day.  ...  A  basic  theme  is  that  our 
giant  corporations  have  gross  public  Impacts 
without  adequate  public  accountability— 
that  they  govern  us  while  we  can't  govern 
them." 

Since  the  beginning  of  March,  a  salaried 
staff  of  10.  bolstered  by  volunteers  and  in- 
terns, has  been  developing  BBD  activities 
from  a  Washington,  D.C.,  headquartera  on 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Among  the  projects 
plaimed: 

Teach-ins  at  schools,  union  halls  and 
places  of  worship; 

Television  and  radio  debates  with  business 
people: 

Events  "at  which  Incumbent  politicians 
and  their  challengers  will  be  Interrogated 
about  their  attitude  towards  business"; 

Demonstrations  at  "symbolic  locations, 
like  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce": 

Mock  "trials"  of  "corrupt"  companies;  and 

Nomination  to  a  "Corporate  Hall  of 
Shame." 

The  BDD  organizers  also  plan  to  establish 
"shadow  boards  of  directors"  for  10  of  the 
"most  socially  bankrupt  corporations  in 
America."  According  to  BBD  spokesman 
Andy  Buchsbaum,  the  10  business  enter- 
prises picked  will  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
such  previous  actions  as  price  fixing,  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  antl-unlon  practices, 
etc 

Selection  of  candidates  tor  a  publication 
to  be  released  on  Big  Business  Day,  "The  SO 
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Businessmen  Tou  Don't  Know  Who  Run 
America,"  will  be  based  on  similar  criteria. 

These  selections  will  be  made,  according 
to  the  BBD,  by  the  six-member  Board  of 
Advisers;  the  13-member  Board  of  Directors; 
and  the  46-member  Advisory  Board,  virtual- 
ly none  of  wluHn  has  ever  been  a  bona  fide 
businessman. 

While  BBD's  sponsors  frequently  pretend 
their  only  goal  is  to  tame  corporate  abuses, 
the  clear  intent  of  this  gigantic  undertaking 
is  to  whip  up  class  hatred  against  the 
American  businessman  for  the  purpose  of 
revolutionizing  our  economic  system.  Many 
of  the  organizers  themselves  favor  Imposing 
a  Socialist  society  on  the  United  States  or 
are  closely  tied  to  organizations  that  favor 
this. 

The  seed  money  for  BBD,  for  instance, 
was  provided  by  a  grant  of  915,000  from  the 
Stem  Fund,  a  New  York-based,  tax-exempt 
foundation  that  has  long  channelled  its  re- 
sources into  leftist  causes.  The  Fund,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  a  major  supporter  of  the 
radical-left  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a 
Washington.  D.C.-based  outfit  which  for 
many  years  has  been  a  principal  think-tank 
for  the  New  Left  and  whose  most  influential 
members  have  displayed  a  distinct  fondness 
for  such  Communist  countries  as  North 
Vietnam  and  C^ba. 

The  IPS  influence  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
tensive. Oar  Alperovlts.  a  long-time  IPS  as- 
sociate and  codlrector  with  Jeff  Faux  of  the 
Exploratory  Project  for  Economic  Alterna- 
tives (EPEA),  is  a  member  of  the  BBD  advi- 
sory board.  So  is  Richard  Bamet.  the  IPS 
co-director.  Listed  as  a  member  of  BBD's 
board  of  directors  is  Aim  Beaudry,  who  is 
affiliated  with  the  Conference  on  Alterna- 
tive State  and  Local  Public  Policies,  which 
was  explicitly  organized  as  an  IPS  project. 

Two  lawmakers  on  the  BBD  advisory 
board.  Representatives  John  Conyers  (D.- 
Mich.) and  Ronald  Dellums  (D.-Callf.),  have 
been  among  members  of  Congress  who  have 
requested  major  federal  budget  alternatives 
from  IPS.  The  thrust  of  the  IPS  recommen- 
dation would  push  this  nation  rapidly 
toward  socialism  and  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. (Among  its  radical  proposals  In  1978: 
national  capital  allocation,  the  full  taxation 
of  capital  gains  and  "the  legislation  of 
greater  progressivity  into  the  income-tax 
structure."  Also:  a  97-billion  cut  in  the  de- 
fense budget.) 

The  sponsors  of  BBD  do  not  erant 
"reform."  but  socialism  or  a  variation  there- 
of. Nader,  the  chief  sponsor,  wants  ever-In- 
creasing federal  intervention  into  the  econo- 
my, up  to  and  including  the  federal  charter- 
ing of  corporations.  Alperovitz  has  called  for 
the  "public  ownership"  of  energy  corpora- 
tions and  has  spoken  favorably  of  an 
"American  Socialist  vision."  Michael  Har- 
rington, another  major  sponsor,  is  national 
chairman  of  the  avowedly  Socialist  organi- 
zation, the  Democratic  Socialist  Organizing 
Committee.  Heather  Booth,  on  the  BBD  ad- 
visory board,  heads  the  Midwest  Academy, 
an  avowedly  radical  training  facility  for 
community  activism  which  seeks  "the  actual 
redistribution  of  wealth." 

Other  sponsors  seem  to  have  even  better 
credentials  with  the  far  left.  Both  Conyers 
and  Dellums,  for  Instance,  are  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  U.S.  Peace  Council,  which, 
according  to  Poole's  Heritage  study.  Is  "an 
af  flllate  of  the  World  Peace  Council,  an  In- 
tenwttonal  Communist-front  apparatus 
controlled  by  the  Communist  party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Both  were  also  .  .  .  endorsers 
of  the  founding  conference  of  the  National 
Alliance  Against  Racism  and  Political  Re- 
pression, a  nationwide  organization  con- 
trolled by  th«  Communist  Party.  U.SJL 
Conyers  has  also  been  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  'legal  bulwark 
of  the  Communist  party.' " 
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While  trying  to  stir  up  a  storm  of  hatred 
against  corporate  America,  the  sponsors  of 
Big  Business  Day  hope  to  persuade  Coo- 
gress  to  pass  something  called  the  Corpo- 
rate Democracy  Act  Rep.  Benjamin  Ro- 
senthal (O.-N.T.).  ehatnnaa  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Cqnnamer  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  has  announced  that  be 
would  introduce  such  legislation.  whOe  Sen. 
Howard  Metzenbaum  (D.-Ohlo)  has  Indicat- 
ed favorable  sentiment  toward  a  measure  of 
this  kind  (though  not  necessatfly  the  pre- 
cise one  urged  by  the  BBD  sponsors). 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  act— outlined  In 
some  detail  by  both  Nader  and  his  ififirrletr 
Mark  Oreen  In  the  New  York  Ttanee— is  ob- 
vious: to  remove  the  control  of  corporation 
from  business  managers  and  place  It  In  the 
hands  of  radical  activists  on  the  Naderlte 
modeL 

The  proposed  act.  to  apply  Initially  to  800 
of  the  largest  non-flnandal  corporations. 
stipulates  that  a  majority  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors  must  be  "Independent  directors." 
that  Is.  those  who  have  not  been  employed 
by  the  corporation  or  any  of  Its  most  Impor- 
tant customers  or  suppliers  within  the  last 
five  years.  This  Is  the  loophole  through 
which  the  Nsderltes  hope  to  exert  Increased 
power  over  the  corporate  world. 

Moreover,  this  board  would  be  provided 
Its  own  staff,  Independent  of  management 
The  act  would  also  require  that  at  least  nine 
board  members  be  delegated  the  addltienal 
responsibilities  of  Investigatinc  corporate 
performance  In  relation  to:  "employe  well- 
being,  consumer  protection,  environmental 
protection,  community  relations,  sharehold- 
er rights,  law  compliance,  technology  snnrns 
ment.  anti-trust  standards  and  political  rela- 
Uons." 

The  proposal  would  mandate  the  creation 
of  various  committees.  Incliiding  a  Public 
Policy  panel  that  mwM  be  responsible  'Yor 
those  public  or  political  positions"  taken  by 
the  company.  And  most  of  these  committees 
must  be  filled  entirely  by  lndq>endent  direc- 
tors. 

The  Corporate  Democracy  Act  would  es- 
tablish a  shareholder  referendum  <m  any 
major  sale  or  purchase  Involving  corporate 
assets;  it  would  require  two  years  notice 
before  allowing  any  plant  dosing;  and  it 
would  entrench  Job  ri^ts  to  such  an  extent 
that  potential  thieves  and  saboteuis  could 
be  protected.  It  would.  In  fact  spin  an  Intri- 
cate new  web  of  federal  contrbis  «<— «g~»^  to 
tie  down  the  hands  of  management  and 
vastly  Increase  the  opportunity  for  radical, 
anti-business  elements  to  worm  their  way 
into  the  power  structure  of  our  )>lggest  and 
most  successful  Industrial  enterprises. 

As  Eugene  J.  McAllister,  a  Walker  Fellow 
in  Economics  for  Heritage,  concludes:  "The 
Intent  of  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act  Is  to 
politicize  the  corporation  and  thereby 
reduce  management's  discretionary  ded- 
sion-maklng  ability.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the 
authors  of  the  act  are  not  merely  advaxidng 
social  goals  which  they  consider  neglected 
or  abused.  Rather,  they  are  stta«*ing  an  In- 
stitution, the  profit  motive,  which  assures 
economic  eff idency  and  therefore  advances 
the  public  welfare.  The  animus  Mgsiaat  prof- 
its is  best  revealed  in  the  proposed  Internal 
restructuring  of  the  corporation.  Rather 
than  constrain  profit-seeking  through  laws 
and  regulations  protecting  the  environment 
and  the  community,  the  authors  would  In- 
stead replace  the  goal  of  profits  with  What 
are  now  social  constraints. . . . 

"The  Corporate  Democracy  Act.  by  at- 
tempting to  dictate  sodal  goals  for  corpo- 
rate management  will  weaken  or  destroy 
the  Incentive  which  has  produced  our  mate- 
rial wealth." 

Richard  Lesher,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  is  hardly  an  unbiased  eouroe  when  It 
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and  an  official  of  the  Democratic  Socialist 
Organizing  Committee  (DfiOC);  Pat  Ford- 
Roegner.  assistant  director  of  CAPE;  and 
Frank  Viggiano.  executive  director  of  the 
V&  Students  Association  (USSA). 

Advisory  Board  members  include: 
Gar  Alperovitz.  long-time  IPS  associate 
and  co-director  with  Jeff  Faux  of  the  Ex- 
ploratory  Project  for  Economic  Alternatives 
(EPEA):  Ira  Arlook.  executive  director  of 
the  Ohio  Public  Interest  Campaign  (OPIC) 
active  in  the  NCASLPP:  Ed  Asner.  acton 
George  Ballls.  Rural  America  and  National 
lAnd  for  People;  Richard  Bamet.  IPS: 
Julian  Bond.  Georgia  State  Representative: 
Heather  Booth.  Midwest  Academy, 
NCASLPP.  and  executive  director  of  the 
Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition  iCLECY. 
David  Brower,  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Friends  of  the  Earth:  Cesar 
Chavez,  president.  United  Farm  Workers  of 
America:  Jacob  Clayman.  president.  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens:  Barry  Com- 
mcmer,  director.  Center  for  Biology  of  Natu- 
ral Systems  and  member  of  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  the  Citizens  partr.  Rep. 
John  Oonyers  (D-Mlch.):  Art  Danforth.  Co- 
operative League  of  the  VAX.;  Rep.  Ronald 
V.  DeUums  (D.-CaUf.):  Joe  Fish:  Ed  Oarvey. 
National  Football  League  Players  Assod- 
ation:  Robert  Oeorgine.  president.  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Dept.  AFL-CIO: 
Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton.  Auxiliary 
Bishop.  Archdiocese  of  Detroit;  Rol>ert  Har- 
brant.  president.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades 
Dept..  AFL-CIO:  Michael  Harrington,  na- 
tional chairman.  Democratic  Socialist  OrgSr 
nizing  Committee  (D60C). 

Also.  Fred  Harris,  professor,  University  of 
New  Mexico:  Robert  HeQbroner.  professor. 
New  School  for  Social  Research:  Hazel  Hen- 
derson; Magr.  George  Higgins.  U.&  Catholic 
Conference:  Jim  Hightower,  author  of  "Eat 
Tour  Heart  Out";  Irving  Howe,  professor. 
Hunter  College;  William  Hutton.  executive- 
director.  National  Councfl  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens; Mildred  Jeffrey,  former  national  chair. 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus:  Mary 
Gardiner  Jones,  former  FTC  commissioner. 
Frances  Moore  Lappe.  co-director  with  IPS's 
Joe  Collins  of  the  Institute  for  Food  and 
Development  Policy;  Robert  Lekachman. 
professor.  City  University  of  New  Toi^ 
(CUNT);  Sr.  Barbara  Lupo,  coKlircctor. 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned  (CALC):  Joyce 
Miller,  vice  president.  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing and  TextUe  Workers:  Kathleen  O'Reilly, 
executive  director.  Consumer  Federation  of 
America;  Wade  Rathke,  chief  organizer. 
ACORN  (Association  of  Community  Organi- 
zations for  Reform  Now);  Jeremy  Rifkln.  di- 
rector. People's  Business  Commission 
(PBC);  Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D.-N.T.): 
Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr..  Albert  Schweitzer, 
Professor  of  Humanities.  City  University  of 
New  York:  Stanley  Scheinbaum.  American 
avil  Uberties  Union  (ACLU);  Scott  Sklar. 
Washington  director.  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology;  Timothy  Smith, 
executive  director,  Interfaith  Center  on 
Corporate  Responsibility  (ICC^R)  and  activ- 
ist with  the  American  Committee  on  Africa; 
Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum.  American  Jewish 
Committee;  St.  Mary  Luke  Tobin.  Thomas 
Merton  Center.  Harold  Wlllens.  chairman. 
Factory  Equipment  Corp.;  William  W. 
Winpisinger,  president.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers (lAM);  Jerry  Wurf,  international  presi- 
dent, American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employes  (AFSCME).« 
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NEW  COASTAL  MANAGEMENT 
BILL  EMPHASIZES  URBAN  WA- 
TERFRONT AND  PORT  REVI- 
TALIZA-nON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF  KEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  (K>sponsored  H.R 
6979,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  and  to 
make  substantive  statutory  modifica- 
tions. This  bill  Is  (M)sponsored  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Oceanography  Subconunit- 
tee.  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  both  the  full  committee  and 
the  subcommittee. 

Last  week  I  introduced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  H.R.  6956, 
which  reauthorizes  and  makes  some 
changes  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  (CZMA).  That  legislation  in- 
dicates the  administration's  support 
for  reauthorization  of  the  basic  pro- 
gram as  weU  as  necessary  modifica- 
tions to  insure  continued  and  im- 
proved management  of  our  coastal 
zone 

However,  my  colleagues  and  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  need  for  improvement 
in  other  areas  of  coastal  management 
and.  consequently,  have  developed  a 
new  section  entitled  "Resource  Man- 
agement Improvement  Grants."  With 
the  deletion  of  certain  other  provi- 
sions in  the  existing  law,  this  new 
grant  program  would  not  increase  the 
authorization  of  the  total  program.  It 
does  provide  funds  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  certain  other  programs  that 
have  been  developed  pursuant  to 
CZMA. 

Specifically,  the  new  grants  would 
provide  for  implementation  of:  First, 
the  designation  of  areas  of  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  because  of  their 
conservation,  recreational,  ecological, 
or  esthetic  values;  second,  the  redevel- 
opment of  deteriorating  and  underuti- 
lized urban  waterfronts  and  ports;  and 
third,  the  provision  of  access  to  public 
beaches  and  other  public  coastal  areas. 

Representing  a  densely  populated 
urban  area,  I  am  parti<nilarly  con- 
cerned about  the  deterioration  of  our 
urban  waterfronts  and  port  areas  and 
the  need  for  access  to  such  areas. 
These  areas  have  been  severely  ne- 
glected in  the  past  few  decades  al- 
though urban  waterfronts  and  ports 
were  once  the  hub  of  industry  and  the 
center  of  urban  life.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  revitallzation  of  such  cen- 
ters not  only  for  historical  and  cultur- 
al, but  also  for  economic  reasons. 

Recently,  some  cities  have  realized 
the  potential  that  these  areas  can 
have  toward  historical  and  cultural 
preservation  and  economic  develop- 
ment Using  a  variety  of  sources  of 
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funding,  a  few  cities  Including  Balti- 
more, Boston,  San  Francisco,  and 
Portland.  Maine,  have  taken  steps  to 
improve  their  urban  waterfronts. 
Water-based  recreational  opi>ortunl- 
ties  within  the  city  can  save  energy  by 
encouraging  access  to  urban  water- 
front facilities  rather  than  seeking 
such  opportunities  far  from  the  city. 
The  revitallzation  of  urban  water- 
fronts and  ports  will  also  provide 
greater  recreational  op{>ortunity  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to,  or  have 
limited  means  to,  drive  far  out  of  the 
city  for  such  pursuits. 

The  new  grants  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation would  provide  low-cost  con- 
struction, access,  and  pier  and  bulk- 
head restoration  funds.  It  would  help 
to  refurbish  our  ports  and  our  urban 
waterfront  areas  and  provide  public 
access  to  such  areas. 

The  urban  waterfront  provision  also 
contains  encouragement  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  administers 
the  CZM  program,  to  coordinate  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  for  urban  areas 
and  to  utilize  the  resources  of  his 
office  to  facilitate  Federal  coordina- 
tion. This  wiU  assist  cities  in  finding 
available  grants  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses to  restore  urban  waterfront  and 
port  areas. 

This  provision,  in  combination  with 
low-cost  construction  funds  for  the 
designation  of  areas  of  preservation 
and  restoration,  provides  a  strong 
urban-environment  balance  to  the  leg- 
islation. The  urban  waterfront  provi- 
sion is  designed  fpr  those  areas  that 
are  already  developed  and  will  encour- 
age further  development  in  such  areas 
rather  than  in  more  pristine  and  eco- 
logically sensitive  regions  of  the  coun^ 
try. 

A  variety  of  other  new  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  legislation  and  will  be 
explicated  as  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  <x)ntinues  its 
hearings  and  markup  schedule.  It  is 
my  Judgment,  however,  that  in  this 
Presidentlally  designated  "Year  of  the 
Coast,"  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
address  some  of  the  major  problems 
along  our  Nation's  coastal  zone.  Envi- 
roiunental  protection  and  urban  water- 
front and  port  development  are  two  of 
the  major  areas  that  need  implemen- 
tation grants  and  the  bill  I  introduced 
with  my  colleagues  yesterday  will  help 
facilitate  this  new  emphasis.* 


EL  SEOUNDO'S  DEXTER 
BENSON-A  BEAUTIFUL  MEMORY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUrORlf  lA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  on 
March  28.  one  of  the  finest  dvlc  lead- 
en of  El  Segundo.  Calif.,  Dexter 
Benson,  passed  away.  A  native  of  Ari- 
zona. Bffr.  Benson,  or  "Benny"  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  was  a  resi- 
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dent  of  El  Segundo  for  40  years.  He 
was  elected  to  the  dty  coimcO  in  1978. 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  long  and 
active  involvement  in  dvic  affairs. 

Benny  was  a  manager  of  the  El  Se- 
gundo Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Sister  City  program 
and  the  Masonic  Lodge.  It  is  also 
worth  noting,  in  light  of  his  active  ci- 
vilian contributions,  that  Benny  was  a 
UJ3.  Navy  veteran. 

We  will  all  miss  him.  The  good 
people  of  El  Segundo  have  lost  an  old 
and  dear  friend.  Dexter  Benson  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Olga,  their  son  Alex, 
his  brother  Robert,  and  his  three  sis- 
ters: Nelle  Stoeffels.  Lois  Holcombe. 
and  Barbara  Dick. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  Mayor  Les 
Balmer's  excellent  eulogy  in  honor  of 
the  late  Dexter  Benson: 

Lex's  Talk  Aaoor  BEmnr 
Benny  is  one  of  my  very  l>est  friendis  and 
has  been  so  for  30  years.  As  I  look  into  the 
congregation  here  today  I  realize  that  he 
was  also  your  friend.  So  I  won't  be  able  to 
tell  you  anything  about  Benny  that  you 
probably  dont  already  know.  But  let's  put  it 
aU  together  and  pay  tribute  to  Benny  who  is 
a  legend  in  our  community.  Benny  worked 
hard  and  dedicated  himself  to  a  better  omi- 
munlty  for  all  of  us. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  In 
£1  Segundo  for  30  years,  went  thru  all  the 
chairs  and  was  a  Shriner.  He  worked  for 
Douglas  Aircraft  for  30  yean  as  a  chief  pur- 
chasing agent  In  this  job  he  did  a  great 
service  to  El  Segundo.  On  parts  or  equip- 
ment or  tools  that  were  hard  to  find  he  en- 
couraged some  people  in  our  community  to 
open  a  manufacturing  bu^ness  and  satisfy 
this  need.  Many  people  in  our  community 
owe  their  success  to  Benny,  and  what  is 
more  important  Douglas  Aircraft  got  the 
parts  for  their  production  lines. 

He  owned  a  Signal  Oil  service  station  on 
the  comer  of  Main  and  ImperlaL  Benny 
only  worked  this  station  for  a  year  or  two. 
He  was  so  dam  bighearted  he  gave  away  or 
accepted  credit  for  more  than  he  was 
making.  He  was  a  volunteer  flrraun  in  EI 
Segundo  before  we  grew  up  and  had  a  pro- 
fessional fire  department  Looking  bade  to 
those  days  I  think  Benny  enjoyed  that  Job 
more  than  any  Job  he  ever  had.  He  used  to 
like  to  get  his  fire  helmet  and  flreflghting 
coat  on  and  fight  a  fire. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  about  SO 
years  ago  was  on  its  last  legs.  They  had  few 
members,  no  money  and  a  lot  of  debts.  We 
got  Benny  to  take  the  Job  as  chamber  man- 
ager. He  was  manager  for  14  years.  BuOt  the 
chamber  into  a  fine  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion. The  best  In  the  South  Bay.  .  .  .  prob- 
ably in  California.  He  worked  hard  to  get 
business  into  El  Segunda  All  of  the  develop- 
ment east  of  Sepulveda  was  aooompUshed 
by  some  dedicated  men  and  Benny  was  one 
of  them. 

While  in  the  chamber  he  organised  the 
Christmas  parade  that  we  now  enjoy.  He 
worked  hard  and  expected  others  to  work 
hanL  Benny  had  me  working  every  parade 
moming  putting  up  number  stakea  for  the 
parade. 

He  was  president  of  the  mwanis  Club  In 
1962.  As  you  can  guess  our  watk.  In  the 
Kiwanis  that  year  was  directed  toward  the 
youth  of  El  Segundo. 

Benny  started  a  booster  dub  In  D  Se- 
gundo because  he  reallnd  that  the  young 
people  needed  more  than  Just  a  piece  of 
ground,  or  a  pool  to  play  the  game  on.  or  in. 
If  they  were  to  be  really  inspired  they 
needed  to  feel  that  the  community  was 
behind  them.  The  boosterdub  did  Just  that 
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I  doubt  if  many  of  you  knew  that  Benny 
was  a  pro-footbaQ  triayer.  played  with  the 
Bull  Dogs  for  I  yean  In  Los  Aiwelea,  The 
numer  op  for  the  Los  Ancdes  1 

Because  of  his  taitenst  In 
youth  we  have  had  many  diamptoiMhlp 
teams  in  El  Segundo.  I  leaBcmber  vlien  w« 
had  the  wortd  «-Hypi«»  Babe  Ruth  play 
offs.  He  went  to  Artaona  with  the  team  and 
was  adopted  as  the  team  "good  hick  efaaim.'* 
When  our  young  people  needed  a  Job. 
Benny  helped.  He  called  zae  many  times  to 
help  plaoe  one  of  our  young  people  in  a  pro- 
ductive Job.  ni  bet  you  dkint  know  that  If 
the  young  man  dldnt  have  the  proper  per- 
sonal appearance  to  get  a  Job  Benny  would 
give  him  money  tar  doChes  or  a  haircut  or 
whatever  was  needed  to  hdp  the  young 
maiL  Because  of  his  dedlcatiop  to  the  youth 
of  El  Segundo  he  was  given  an  hononuy  life 
membership  In  the  PTA  for  hia  outstandliw 
service  to  our  young  people  and  for  his  dedl- 
catkm  to  our  dty. 

There  Is  a  D.  K.  Benson  ■«»iM«i«>fh«p  to 
help  the  young  people  of  B  Segundo  who 
cant  afford  to  oomtdete  thdr  ooDege  educa- 
tion. Benny  was  the  originator  of  the  title 
for  international  mile  and  the  tenns  "Home 
of  the  Champions"  and  "aoospaoe  capital 
of  the  wortd." 

Benny  Just  oouldnt  do  OMMigh  for  his 
community.  He  ran  for  the  otfloe  of  dty 
councilman  and  was  elected  to  this  podttan 
a  years  aga  He  was  very  ooooefned  about 
the  community  and  trae  to  fona  his  great- 
est ef f  <Hts  were  in  the  area  of  people  prob- 
lems In  El  Segundo.  Benny  did  so  mudi  for 
El  Segundo  that  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
talk  about  all  of  them.  In  fket  Benny 
always  used  to  say  to  me  .. .  "Hey.  you  big 
windbag,  keep  It  abort  will  ya." 

We  also  dlscuaaed  one  time  about  the  aad- 
ness  we  fed  when  welose  a  friend.  Benny 
said,  "you  know  Balmer.  It's  a  Uttle  sdflsh 
for  us  to  fed  bad. .  .  .  that  guy  made  It . . . 
he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountatai. 
man  he's  happy." 

Benny  left  us  an  armload  of  warm  won- 
derful memoriea.  What  better  thing  can  a 
man  do.  Benny  wfll  always  be  remembered 
as  Mr.  El  Segundo.* 


LEHMAN  COLLEGE  PROVIDES 
CULTURAL  BOOST  FOR  THE 
BRONX 

HON.  MARK)  BUGQ 

opmwToaa 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  tmujankTztMB 

Tuesday.  April  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  make  note  of  an  Impor- 
tant event  in  my  Jiometown  of  the 
Bronx  which  will  Mng  Joy  to  many  of 
us  who  have  been  longstanding  sup- 
porters as  weU  as  connoisseurs  of  the 
arts  and  culture  In  our  great  dty. 
Lehman  College,  located  tn  the  Bronx 
as  part  of  the  dty  unlverrity  sygtem. 
plana  to  open  a  new  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  on  its  ompiiif  i^ 
arts  center  will  Indude  a  2J00-aeat 
concert  hall,  a  SOO^eat  theatw,  an  ex- 
perimental theater  for  the  student 
body,  and  a  lOO-aeat  redtal  hall-all  to 
be  unveiled  this  Wednesday. 

As  New  TfHic's  senlw  member  <»i  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. I  recently  hdd  heatings  at  IJncoln 
Center  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  In  New  YoA 
We  had  many  noteworthy  wit 
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present  test  mony  to  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Pos  secondary  Education.  In- 
cluding Kltl  y  Carlisle  Hart,  chairman 
of  the  New  fork  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  oxr  own  Henry  Geldzahler, 
head  of  Nei  r  York  City's  Department 
of  Cultura  Affairs.  The  message 
which  they  conveyed  was  clear— the 
arts  provide  beauty  and  refinement  to 
bur  daily  ]h  es  and  deserve  the  contin- 
ued suppor ,  of  all  citizens  of  New 
Toric  of  al  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
cultures. 

In  my  owi  borough  of  the  Bronx,  we 
are  most  f  oi  Lunate  to  have  institutions 
such  as  Le  iman.  which  realize  the 
need  to  aav  Tort  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. We  aie  well  served  by  our  own 
Bronx  Coui  cil  on  the  Arts,  under  the 
directorship  of  Fred  Croton.  who  has 
dl^layed  «  ntlnued  sensitivity  to  the 
ethnic  diver  lity  of  the  people  who  live 
there.  By  tailoring  arts  and  ciiltural 
activities  U  the  local  audience,  the 
Bronx  Art)  Council  has  become  a 
viable  cond  uit  in  the  promotion  of 
local  talent  and  has  proven  itself  a 
ocHnmunity  arts  agency  worthy  of  our 
contlnued  si  ipport  in  the  city. 

As  one  wl  lo  also  teaches  at  Lehman 
College  on  i  he  weekends.  I  am  strong- 
ly supportii  e  of  the  educational  com- 
ponents anc  benefits  of  the  arts  to  our 
students.  Tl  te  Performing  Arts  Center 
at  Lehman  Hrill  provide  invaluable  ex- 
perience to  itudents  studying  the  arts 
as  weU  as  tl  ose  who  wish  to  enjoy  the 
experience  vhlch  the  arts  provide  to 
audiences,  i^ommunity  arts  agencies 
have  grown  tn  leaps  and  boimds— f  rom 
150  In  19GI  to  over  2,500  today.  I 
should  also  x>int  out  the  fact  that  last 
year,  over  iOO  million  persons  visited 
our  Nation')  museums,  more  than  nine 
times  the  lald  attendance  of  profes- 
sional basketball,  baseball,  and  foot- 
ball games  Combined.  Clearly,  the  arts 
deserve  our  continued  support. 

As  the  sul  icommittee  considers  legis- 
lation to  ex  end  the  life  of  the  Nation- 
al Foundat  on  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities A  :t  and  the  Institute  for 
Museum  Services.  I  plan  to  make  a 
major  contiibution  to  this  legislation 
which  provides  Federal  support  for 
the  arts  ani  I  culture  on  the  State  and 
local  leveL  [  look  forward  to  working 
together  w  ^h  Lehman,  under  the  di- 
rection of  1  s  president.  Leonard  Lief, 
as  we  embi  rk  on  a  new  and  exciting 
cultural  era  for  the  Brcmx. 

A  Dally  N  ews  article  follows: 

Nkw  Mio  -A  or  CuLTtntc  Thx  Bronx? 


(B  r  Don  Welnbrenner) 
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theatergoers  are  hushed  by 

and  renew  their  applause  as 

I  scend.  Broadway? 

Bronx,  to  which  culture,  for- 
ts summer  snowflakes,  but 
brace  for  a  veritable  ava- 
and  glitter  as  Lehman  Col- 
ts new  $50  million  Center  for 
ig  Arts-"Dt>  till  now  the  best 
New  York."  said  Leonard  Uef. 
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•Tls  poetic  Justice  that  Lincoln  Center 
finds  Its  competition  from  the  borough  once 
Inhabited  by  the  greats  in  art  and  literature: 
Twain,  Tuscumini,  Gorme  (Eydle,  that  Is)." 

WnX  MAKK  AMNOUNCElfZirr 

lief  will  formally  announce  the  opening 
of  the  center,  comprised  of  a  2,300  seat  Con- 
cert Hall,  a  500-seat  theater,  an  experimen- 
tal theater  for  the  student  body  and  a  100- 
seat  recital  hall  on  Wednesday. 

"On  a  day-to-day  basis  over  3,000  people 
will  come  to  the  center  in  a  single  afternoon 
or  evening  to  attend  our  plays,  operas  and 
symphonies,  which  will  be  of  the  highest 
professional  caliber."  Lief  projected. 

Names  are  already  boolied.  The  New  York 
City  Opera  launches  its  nationwide  tour  of 
"La  Traviata"  Oct.  5  In  the  Concert  Hall. 
Tickets  go  on  sale  May  1  for  the  Sept.  28 
Concert  Hall  appearance  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  complex  is 
available  to  Broadway  producers  for  tryouts 
and  hopefully,  in  the  future,  long  running 
presentations. 

From  a  Bronx  stage  the  birth  of  a  new 
Brando.  Booth? 

"People  will  travel  here  from  outlying 
areas  for  outstanding  presentations.  They 
can  enjoy  a  fine  meal  before,  during  or  after 
performances  and  find  ample  parking  here," 
said  Uef. 

BOOSTKK  rOR  BRONX 

"The  center  wlU  lure  business,  boosting 
the  identity  of  the  Bronx.  It  will  bring  pride 
to  the  area.  The  center."  he  added,  "is  a 
force  for  stabilization  and  revitalizatlon  of 
the  Bronx." 

It's  all  a  dream  come  true  for  Lief,  who 
has  seen  the  college  flourish  and  shape  into 
the  cultural  center  it  started  to  be  12  years 
ago  when  it  became  independent  from  the 
City  University.  Construction  on  the  center 
was  halted  then  during  the  city's  fiscal 
crisis.  Much  of  the  effort  was  supported  by 
State  Dormitory  Authority  Bonds,  which 
over  the  years  fizzled  but  found  recent  re- 
newed sales. 

The  monolithic  glass  and  limestone  struc- 
tures are  surrounded  by  the  earlier  Gothic 
learning  halts  built  In  1931.  The  interiors  of 
the  new  center  are  done  in  subdued  oranges, 
browns  and  reddish-browns,  impressively 
"downtown  theater." 

The  Concert  Hall  is  affixed  with  accousti- 
cal  clouds,  those  white,  adjustable  ceiling 
panels  above  the  stage  and  audience  that 
control  the  sound.  There  is  room  for  wheel- 
chairs and  the  hall  accommodates  100 
standees. 

The  building  can  easily  present  symphony 
orchestras  of  any  size  and  magnitude,  reci- 
talists,  opera,  ballet,  and  musical  produc- 
tions, such  as  the  aforementioned  Broadway 
tryouts. 

"Much  money  could  be  saved  by  producers 
who  are  accustomed  to  trying  their  Broad- 
way productions  out  of  town.  Performers 
can  train  in  or  drive  in  from  downtown.  No 
hotel  bills,  cabs  and  such,"  said  Lief. 

The  Theaters  building  houses  the  500-seat 
Lehman  College  Theater  which  is  compara- 
ble in  comfort,  design  and  playing  area  to 
any  Broadway  theater.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
complete  counterweight  system  for  flying 
scenery  and  the  orchestra  has  an  elevator 
lift  that  can  serve  either  as  an  orchestra  pit 
or  which  can  increase  the  size  of  the  stage 
from  36  feet  to  47  feet. 

EXPERIMENTAL  THEATER 

The  proscenium  opening  is  36  feet  by  24 
feet  and  there  is  additional  space  behind 
the  stage  which  can  add  an  additional  75 
feet  of  overall  depth  to  the  playing  area. 
Off-Broadway  productions  are  also  InVlted 
here. 

The  second  theater  is  the  Experimental 
Theater,  affectionately  called  "The  Black 
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Box."  Flexible  seating  here  can  accommo- 
date up  to  200  beneath  modem  electronic 
lighting  and  a  catwalk  grid  for  hanging 
scenery  and  adjustable  lights. 

It  is  designed  for  experimental  theater 
and  dance.  The  center  here  hopes  to  attract 
film  making  and  televising  of  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

There  is  also  a  dance  studio  in  The  The- 
aters building  av^lable  for  rehearsals  and 
dance  Instruction. 

The  Music  Building  combines  a  restaurant 
and  lounge  for  pre-theater  dining  in  an  old- 
world  atmosphere;  leaded  bay  windows  in  an 
oak  paneled  room  and  bronze  chandeliers 
suspended  from  lofty  ceilings. 

The  center's  buildings  open  onto  a  two- 
level  plaza  bedecked  with  evergreen  trees, 
shrubs  and  colonnades  and  ground  level 
walkways.  There  will  be  sculpture  exhibits 
here  and  other  outdoor  presentations. 

"We're  signalling  to  the  world  that  the 
Bronx  is  alive  and  well,  singing  and  dancing 
and  playing  music  not  only  for  this  great 
city,  but  for  the  world  to  hear. "  said  Lief. 

"This  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
with  the  excitement  that  only  live  perform- 
ance can  give,  will  bring  to  this  region  that 
special  ingredient  the  area  needs— glam- 
our." Lief  said  with  a  glint  in  his  eye. 

The  Bronx  can  take  it.  After  all,  it's  the 
only  borough  attached  to  the  American 
mainland.  It  will  need  at  least  that  hold  for 
the  unaccustomed  task  ahead.* 


MODICUM  OP  FISCAL  SANITY 


a  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  viRohnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  Republican 
pages  had  a  sign  on  their  bulletin 
board  which  read,  "There  are  a  thou- 
sand programs  which  can  be  cut— 
except  this  one."  Now  that  serious  ef- 
forts have  f  hially  begun  to  be  made  to 
bring  the  Federal  budget  into  some 
semblance  of  balance,  this  is  the 
theme  that  we  hear  repeated  all  too 
often,  and  thus  it  was  refreshing  to  me 
to  find  that  the  attorney  general  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Hon. 
J.  Marshall  Coleman,  has  urged  that 
the  attorneys  general  of  the  various 
States  not  lobby  for  the  restoration  of 
the  LEAA  funds  which  are  scheduled 
to  be  cut. 

I  am  delighted  to  share  Attorney 
General  Coleman's  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  his  national  association  In  this 
regard,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  read  what  he  has  said  and 
take  heart— and  that  other  groups  and 
agencies  will  follow  his  lead.  Only  by  a 
unified  effort  will  we  ever  be  able  to 
restore  even  a  modicum  of  fiscal  sanity 
to  this  Nation,  and  that  effort  has  got 
to  made  now;  it  will  soon  be  too  late. 

The  letter  follows: 

Commonwealth  op  Vircinia, 
Richmond.  Va.,  itarch  21. 1980. 
Hon.  J.  D.  MacFarlanx, 
Chairman,  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys Oenerot  Denver  Colo. 
Dear  Oknkral  MacFarlanc  I  have  re- 
ceived a  maflgram  from  Ray  Marvin  In 
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NAAG's  Washington  office  which  says  that 
you  have  authorized  a  special  committee  to 
lobby  Congress  and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  oppose  an  anticipated  50  percent  re- 
duction in  LEAA  funding.  This  lobbying 
effort  will  not  have  my  support,  and  I  urge 
you  to  change  your  plans. 

Our  nation  faces  possibly  its  gravest  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  half  a  century— a  crisis  en- 
gendered In  large  part  by  a  government 
which  has  stifled  productivity  and  spent 
beyond  its  means  for  two  decades.  Congress 
and  even  President  Carter  have  finally  real- 
ized that  our  spending  policies  must  change, 
that  the  federal  budget  must  be  brought 
within  range  of  federal  revenues. 

I  believe  that  President  Carter  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  His  budget  reduciicns  are 
meager  compared  to  what  should  \ic  done. 
But  it  is  a  start,  and  I  think  we  should  sup- 
port the  President  and  Congress  in  the 
tough  days  ahead. 

Budget  cuts  will  be  painful.  Many  organi- 
zations which  have  become  accustomed  to 
easy  money  at  the  federal  trough  are  going 
to  find  that  money  cut  back,  and  they  will 
not  like  it. 

Most  attorneys  general  are  elected.  We 
have  a  special  obligation  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  people,  and  not  acf.  out  the 
self-interest  of  Just  another  group  lobbying 
for  a  share  of  the  Federal  pie. 

Virginia  receives  $8  million  In  LEAA  funds 
for  various  projects.  Losing  a  portion  of 
those  funds  will  inevitably  create  some  tem- 
.oorary  hardships  for  some  organizations. 
But  these  funds  represent  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  money  spent  on  law  enforcement 
and  related  activities  In  Virginia,  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  reduction  In  LEAA  funds 
will  not  hamper  the  fight  against  crime. 

The  people  of  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  are  enduring  18-percent  inflation. 
Our  paramount  concern  must  be  to  ease 
that  burden.  America's  attorneys  general 
should  take  the  lead  In  showing  Congress 
and  the  people  that  we  are  willing  to  accept 
our  share  of  the  budget  reductions. 
Sincerely, 

Marshall  Coleman, 

Attorney  GeneroLm 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 
WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  salute  the  efforts  of  the 
American  School  Coiuiselors  Associ- 
ation and  to  congratulate  them  as 
they  prepare  to  observe  National 
School  Guidance  Week— May  5 
through  9.  1980.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  become  familiar  with  the 
contributions  that  this  vital  and  dy< 
namic  profession  has  made  to  the  stu- 
dents, schools,  and  communities  of  our 
Nation. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  guid- 
ance of  young  people  toward  a  goal  of 
productive  and  effective  citizenship  is 
a  shared  responsibility  Including  not 
only  professional  school  guidance  spe- 
cialists, but  also  other  school  person- 
nel, the  home,  and  the  community 
working  together. 

As  we  observe  School  Guidance 
Week,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  become 
familiar  with  and  make  efforts  to  Im- 
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prove  programs  of  school  guidance  in 
their  local  communities.  Woi^lng  to- 
gether for  better  guidance,  we  can 
help  school  counselors  provide  more 
effective  services  for  yoimg  people. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  provided  by  Mr. 
Jay  Stevens,  a  citizen  from  Pennsylva- 
nia's 19th  Congressional  District.  His 
statement  follows: 

Working  Togethbi  por  Better  Guidance 

School  guidance  programs  have  long  been 
a  growing  and  vital  part  of  a  child's  educa- 
tional experience  In  Pennsylvania.  Provided 
by  trained  School  Counselors,  the  services 
of  these  programs  have  helped  children  de- 
velop the  skills  necessary  for  effective  and 
productive  citizenship  as  adults. 

However,  Just  as  schools  cannot  exist  in  a 
vacuum  in  the  community,  programs  of 
guidance  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum  in  the 
school.  School  Coun:ielors  help  students 
adjust  to  new  school  settings;  help  adminis- 
trators develop  relative  curriculums;  help 
teachers  work  with  Individual  students;  help 
students  seek  realistic  solutions  to  problems. 

Because  students  must  prepare  to  func- 
tion in  the  adult  world  outside  the  school. 
Counselors  seek  to  Involve  other  significant 
adults  In  the  guidance  of  young  people. 
Therefore,  School  Coiuisolors  help  parents 
understand  their  ctiild's  frustration  with 
school  or  social  problems.  They  involve 
members  of  the  community  in  programs  of 
career  education.  Counselors  frequently 
provide  leadership  in  community  affairs. 
They  coordinate  special  programs  for  stu- 
dents with  special  needs. 

If  school  guidance  programs  are  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  will  require  many  segments  of  so- 
ciety working  together  to  impact  on  the 
child's  decision  making  processes.  Guidance 
programs  can  coordinate  the  efforts  to 
make  freedom  of  choice,  a  basic  American 
freedom,  an  effective  and  satisfying  life 
style  for  young  people.  Only  through  such 
joint  effort  can  communities  Improve  the 
products  of  their  schools— happy,  well  pre- 
pared young  citizens. 

In  order  to  heighten  the  awareness  of  the 
general  public  about  the  quality  programs 
of  school  guidance  and  counseling  In  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Counselors  Association  will  observe  School 
Guidance  Week  during  May  5  through  9, 
1980.  Following  the  theme,  "Working  To- 
gether for  Better  Guidance,"  people  within 
and  outside  of  education  are  encouraged  to 
learn  more  about  guidance  in  their 
schools.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  OWENS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  074EILU  JR. 

OP  MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  31. 1980 

•  ISi.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I  rise 
on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  to  Join 
my  colleagues  In  tribute  to  the  great- 
est American  sports  hero  of  this  cen- 
tury, Jesse  Owens. 

Jesse  Owens  Is  a  very  special  Ameri- 
can hero  to  me,  His  outstanding  per- 
formances as  a  sport  superstar— col- 
lege athlete.  Olympic  champion,  world 
recordholder— paralleled  my  own 
young  adulthood.  As  a  senior  at 
Boston  College.  I  can  remember  fol- 
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lowing  his  victories  at  the  Olympic 
trials  and  the  Berlin  games,  and  who 
can  ever  forget  that  previous  spring  of 

1935,  in  a  college  track  and  field  meet 
when  Jesse  Owens  set  four  world  rec- 
ords in  1  hour. 

His  performances  at  the  Berlin 
Olympics  earned  Jesse  Owens  the  title 
of  America's  first  superstar  and  the 
standard  by  which  later  Olympic  and 
world-class  athletes  would  be  meas- 
ured. No  other  athlete  symbolized  the 
spirit  and  motto  of  the  Olympics 
better  than  Jesse  Owens.  "Swifter, 
higher,  stronger"  was  the  credo  by 
which  Jesse  Owens  performed  as  an 
athlete  and  lived  as  an  American.  Of 
his  performances  in  Hitler's  Berlin  in 

1936,  Jesse  said:  "I  wasn't  nmnlng 
against  Hitler.  I  was  running  against 
the  world."  Owen's  view  of  the  01>Tn. 
pics  was  Just  that:  He  was  competing 
against  the  best  athletes  in  the  world 
without  regard  to  nationality,  race,  or 
politicial  view. 

Although  that  view  was  strongly  un- 
dermined by  Nazi  Berlin  in  1936,  Jesse 
Owens  proved  by  his  performances 
that  he  was  the  best  among  the  finest 
the  world  had  to  offer,  and  in  settmg 
the  world  record  in  the  100-yard  dash, 
he  became  the  "fastest  human"  even 
before  that  epithet  was  fashionable. 

As  the  holder  of  II  world  records— 1 
for  nearly  a  half  century— Jesse 
Owens  left  no  doubts:  He  stands  out  as 
the  premier  athlete  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

In  life  as  well  as  on  the  athletic  field 
Jesse  Owens  was  first  an  American, 
and  second,  an  internationalist.  He 
loved  his  country;  he  loved  the  oppor- 
timity  his  country  gave  him  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  athletic  prowess.  In  his 
own  quiet,  unassuming,  and  modest 
way— by  example,  by  inspiration,  and 
by  performance— he  helped  other 
young  people  to  aim  for  the  stars,  to 
develop  their  God-given  potential 

Times  have  changed  hi  the  way 
America  and  the  world  respond  to  ath- 
letic superstars.  As  the  world's  first  su- 
perstar Jesse  Owens  was  not  initially 
overwhelmed  by  commercial  interests 
and  offered  the  opportunity  to  become 
a  millionaire  overnight  There  was  no 
White  House  reception  waiting  for 
him  on  his  return  from  Berlin,  and  as 
Jesse  Owens  once  observed:  "I  still  had 
to  ride  in  the  back  of  the  bus  In  my 
hometown  in  Alabama." 

Can  one  individual  make  a  differ- 
ence? Clearly  in  the  case  of  Jesse 
Owens  the  answer  is  a  resounding  af- 
firmative, for  his  whole  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  to- 
talitarianism, and  racial  bigotry:  and 
he  did  it  in  his  own  special  and  modest 
way,  a  spokesman  for  freedom,  an 
American  ambassador  of  good  will  to 
the  athletes  of  the  world,  and  an  inspi- 
ration to  young  Americans. 

Jesse  Owens  never  saw  himself  in  a 
limited  or  confining  way.  Tet,  he  was 
no  bombthrower.  no  militant  activist;  ' 
rather,  he  chose  to  use  his  Olympic  ac- 
colades as  examples  to  show  the' way 
to -those  who  came  after  him.  Hard 
work,  dedication,  and  sincerity  charac- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  perusal  of  Howard  McCIusky's  long  and 
continuing  career  as  a  profesMr  of  educa- 
tion leads  me  to  feel  that  he  deserves  the 
tlUe.  an  educator  for  aU  ■eaaons.  Takinc  hia 
early  training  in  education  and  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  came  in 
1024  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
be  established  the  second  mental  health 
course  on  campus.  In  these  early  years  in 
Ann  Arbor  he  was  greatly  involved  In  the 
popular  mental  health  movement  as  It  relat- 
ed to  childhood  and  adolescence.  He  was 
also  active  on  the  University  Extension  Cir- 
cuit. His  lectures  to  adults  about  adolescents 
together  with  his  1938  University  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  University  Relations  In  the  Field 
of  Adult  Education  introduced  him  to  the 
emerging  field  of  adult  education. 

In  1948.  Howard  McClusky  established 
and  became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
School  of  Education's  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  Program— under  the  original  title 
of  Community  and  Adult  Education.  Then 
in  1950,  as  two  tottering  national  adult  edu- 
cation organizations  were  searching  for  life. 
Professor  McCIusky's  dynamism  helped 
show  them  the  way:  The  next  year  saw  the 
consolidation  of  both  organizations  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Adult  Education  Associ- 
ation USA  with  McClusky  as  its  first  presi- 
dent. From  this  point  his  involvement  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  is  legendary. 

In  1970.  he  retired  from  the  School  of 
Education,  became  professor  emeritus,  then 
returned  for  a  second  career  as  he  assumed 
a  pivotal  role  in  the  development  of  courses 
in  educational  gerontology.  An  example  of 
this  emphasis  is  the  new  course  he  ia  teach- 
ing this  term— H8S2,  Current  Issues  in 
Adult  <md  Continuing  Education  and  Educa- 
tional Oerontology. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  find  Professor 
McClusky  an  educator  par  excellence,  an 
educator  for  aU  leatotuT 

Recently  I  was  able  to  interview  this  de- 
Ughtftd  man.  What  follows  are  excerpts 
from  the  interview. 

Dat.  In  an  article  appearing  in  a  1976  In- 
novator, you  stated  that  the  growing  em- 
phasis on  lifelong  learning  "will  require  a 
drastic  reconceptualizat<on  of  the  educa- 
tional enterprise."  What  are  the  specific 
changes  you  foresee  occurring  in  our  educa- 
tional enterprise  because  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  lifelong  education? 

McCluskt.  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  we 
will  teach  expectations  of  oontinuation.  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  learners,  for 
example,  will  be  considered  in  the  first 
stages  of  lifelong  learning.  We  wUl  stress 
the  skills  they  will  need  in  order  to  continue 
learning.  This  means  we  will  develop  strate- 
gies to  reinforce  their  self -concept  and  moti- 
vation as  learners.  And  every  subject  will  be 
taught  in  the  sense  of  incompleteness,  the 
sense  that  there  is  always  something 
beyond. 

Next,  lifelong  education  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  our  grading  system.  The  empha- 
sis will  be  to  compare  a  person  with  his  own 
performance  and  not  with  the  perf ormartce 
of  others.  The  concept  of  percentile  rank 
will  be  greatly  diminished  for  the  teacher. 
I'm  not  argiiing  for  a  soft  curriculum,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  less  relevant  to  compare  the 
student's  performance  with  others.  He  will 
have  an  individual  golf  score  rather  than  a 
conuwtltive  score. 

Another  thing,  I  think  we  will  begin  con- 
centrating more  on  the  adult  years.  We  will 
be  looking  at  t|ie  skills  which  seem  neces- 
sary in  the  adult  years,  and  we  will  be  sure 
that  these  skills  are  anticipated  in  the  work 
of  the  early  grades. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  articulation. 
We  will  ultimately  face  the  problem  of  re- 
lating elementary,  secondary,  and  postsec- 
ondary  education— far  more  than  we  do 
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now— to  education  in  the  middle  and  later 
years. 

So  to  me,  it  Is  inevitable  that  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  learning  becomes  a  part  of  soci- 
ety we  will  be  compelled  to  rethink  the 
whole  process  of  education.  The  basic  task 
will  be  to  develop  attitudes,  competencies, 
and  slcills  which  a  person  can  usx  to  rein- 
force his  confidence  In  continuing  learning. 
This  approach  could,  with  the  decrease  in 
enrollments  in  K-12-16.  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  schools  of  education  to  expaiid  the 
range  of  their  programs  and  thus  develop  a 
new  sense  of  mission. 

Dat.  In  reviewing  your  work.  I  am  struck 
by  the  numerous  references  to  "communi- 
ty" themes— for  example,  "the  educative 
community"  and  more  recently  "the  com- 
mimity  of  generations."  Do  you  find  the 
idea  of  community  a  major  component  of 
your  work  and  thinking?  If  so,  how  did  it 
develop? 

McCloskt.  I  first  learned  about  adult 
education  in  a  community  setting.  In  trying 
to  set  up  programs  for  older  youth  I  real- 
ized I  needed  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
community.  Historically,  then,  the  emphasis 
was  rather  pragmatic.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish anything  one  had  to  mobilize  and 
identify  what  you  might  call  community- 
based  resources. 

But  I  am  also  interested  In  "community" 
from  a  psychological  standpoint— I  taught 
courses  in  mental  health  for  many  years. 
Authorities  believe  that  the  key  to  mental 
health  is  to  a  large  extent  related  to  an  indi- 
vidual's sense  of  community.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  sense  of  community  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  one's  personal  strength.  And 
access  to  what  today  we  call  "support  sys- 
tems" Is  an  important  part  of  one's  re^urce 
equipment 

DAT.  Currently  you  are  coeditor  of  a  sub- 
stantial series  of  monographs  on  adult  and 
continuing  education  which  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  1980  Handbook  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion—a monumental  task.  When  this  it 
behind  you,  do  you  have  hew  projects  on  a 
"back  burner"  somewhere? 

McClcskt.  Tes,  I  do. 

I  am  involved  in  two  "front  burner"  proj- 
ects which  will  extend  beyond  1980.  First,  I 
have  accepted  the  eoeditorshlp  of  a  volume 
of  readings  in  educational  gerontology  with 
a  probable  publication  date  of  1981.  Second, 
I  have  been  invited  by  Dr.  Carl  Elsdorfer, 
editor-in-chief,  to  prepare  a  chapter  in  Edu- 
cation for  Older  Adults  to  be  Included  In  the 
1982  Annual  Review  of  Oerontology  and 
Geriatrics. 

Somewhere  between  the  front  and  back 
burners  I  hope  to  revise  and  expand  my 
theory  of  the  hierarchy  of  educational 
needs  as  well  as  my  concept  of  "margin." 
Both  theories  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. For  example,  they  were  used  as  the 
bases  for  Ph.D.  dissertations  in  as  widely 
geographically  separated  Institutions  as  the 
University  of  Wiaconsin-Madlson  and  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  West  Oennany. 

I  recently  declined  an  Invitation  to  write  s 
paper  on  a  "Theory  of  Adult  Instruction"  to 
be  part  of  a  symposium  on  adult  learning 
and  to  be  published  in  an  early  edition  of 
the  Journal  of  Contemporary  Educational 
Psychology.  I  wlU  return  to  this  t<q>ic  how- 
ever, In  an  expansion  and  updating  of  one  of 
my  earlier  publications  under  the  probable 
title  of  "The  Educational  ftychology  of  the 
Adult  Learner."  Then  there  is  the  volume 
entitled  Adult  Education:  Apprtwch  to  Coot- 
munlty  Development,  which  will  consist  of  a 
collection,  revision.  mmI  updating  of  my  ear- 
lier publications  in  the  field.  One  idea  which 
I'd  like  to  operatiaaaUse  more  and  expand  is 
the  concept  of  "transcendence." 
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In  brief,  given  time  and  health,  there  Is 
plenty  of  work  yet  to  do. 

Dat.  Throu^out  the  years  you  have  been 
associated  with  The  University  of  Michigan, 
you  have  regularly  shared-  many  fredi  and 
exciting  thought*  as  well  as  deeds,  with 
your  students  and  colleagues— for  example, 
"the  educative  community.''  your  work  on 
learning  theory  resulting  In  the  8-O-R  for- 
mula, "the  community  of  generatloBS,"  and 
your  "theory  of  marstn."  Of  all  these  chal- 
lenging ideas,  which  are  you  most  proud  of? 
Which  do  you  feel  is  the  most  significant? 

McCldskt.  That's  hard  to  answer.  I  really 
don't  like  to  be  forced  to  choose  among 
them. 

Substantively,  the  theory  of  hierarchy  of 
needs  and  "margin"  wilt  probably  last 
longer  and  have  the  greatest  influence. 
Operationally,  I  think  the.  community  of 
generations  has  tremendous  possibilities— in 
terms  of  program  and  policy.  I  think  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  because,  again.  It  is  based 
on  the  realities  of  Interdependence  and  the 
need  for  interaction.  It  also  serves  as  a  cor- 
rective to  dominant  trends  such  as  age  seg- 
regation. 

The  educative  community  Is  a  very  basic 
concept.  It  is  In  a  sense  quasi- 
anthropologicaL  The  educative  community 
as  I  have  tried  to  develop  it  Is  a  lltUe  differ- 
ent from  but  Inclusive  of  the  learning  soci- 
ety. The  community  of  guieraUens  Is  more 
recent  and  oootemporary.  There  ate  so 
many  factors  that  aeon  to  make  it.  in  my 
judgment,  relevant  and  importajit  today;  for 
example,  the  concept  of  a  community  of 
generations  Inchiding  but  also  transcending 
the  family.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  OWENS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

or  RHODS  ISLAlfD 
nr  THX  HOITSS  OF  RBPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31, 1980 

•  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  March  31.  1980. 
one  of  America's  finest  athletes  and  an 
unselfish  humanitarian  passed  away. 

Jesse  Owens,  the  son  of  an  Alabamk 
sharecropper,  held  11  world  records  at 
one  time  during  111;  brilliant  career. 
His  Olympic  victories  in  Berlin,  and 
his  work  as  an  unofficial  ambassador 
and  spokesman  for  freedom  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  an  inspiration  in  our 
fight  against  racial  prejudice;  poverty, 
and  tyranny. 

I  Join  with  his  many  admirers  in 
lauding  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  man  and  in  offering 
sincere  condolences  to  his  family  and 
friends.* 


AIR  FORCE  MARK-12A: 
COMPETITIVE  SUCCESS 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

WKAUn 

ni  T^  Housa  or  aantassHTAnvsa 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  11^8 
the  U  J3.  Air  Force  made  a  decision  to 
procure  a  more  efffdent  remtry  vrtii- 
de  nosetip  fbr  the  Mlnuteman  missile. 
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a  primary  element  in  this  mition's 
strategic  TMad. 

Shortly  after  initiating  procurement 
of  these  Mark  ISA  nosetips.  the  Air 
Force  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Or- 
ganization, at  that  time  under  the 
command  of  MaJ.  Gen.  John  W. 
Hepfer.  decided  to  utilize  small  bud- 
ness  partial  set-aside  procedures.  A  SO- 
percent  partial  setasidle  was  estab- 
lished for  small  business. 

This  use  of  the  small  business  set- 
aside  procedures  for  a  major  weapons 
system  component  has  ptxnren  both  in- 
novative and  hi^iiy  ftuocessfuL  The 
ftnvsight  of  the  Mr  I^rce  Systems 
Cbmmand;  the  8AMSO  Ballistic  Mis- 
sfle  Program  Office,  and  particularly 
General  Hepffer  is  to  be  commended 
aiid  should  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
procurement  activities. 

The  progress  of  this  proetvement 
rq>resent8  a  textbetA  example  of  how 
the  RMleral  procurement  regtdation 
and  the  various  small  business  acts  are 
intended  to  woi^ 

Mark  12A  nosetip  materials  cost  the 
Government  approximately  $28,000  to 
$30,000  per  unit  under  the  devel<H>- 
ment  programs  of  the  mld-1970'si  The 
initial  production  purchase  of  Mark 
12A  nosetipft  in  1978  resulted  in  a  dras- 
tic price  reduction  to  approximately 
$15,000  per  imit.  Option  prices  estab- 
lished under  this  procurement  were 
$11,142  for  fiscal  1980.  $9,900  for  fiscal 
1981.  and  $10,890  during  fiscal  year 
198X 

While  this  development  is  laudable, 
subsequent  procurement  actions  have 
resulted  in  truly  remarltable  develop- 
ments unexpected. 

With  the  need  for  an  additional  10 
Mailc  12A  nosetips.  the  small  Inwinwa 
partial  set-aside  procedure  was  again 
utilized.  As  w4th  the  first  procure- 
ment, the  small  busineas  involved  did 
not  receive  the  award.  However,  the 
price  at  which  this  award  was  made 
was  an  unprecedented  $6,350  per  item. 
That  lots  of  only  10  nosetips  could 
now  be  profitably  produced  at  only  18 
percent  of  the  coat  of  such  nosetips  4 
years  earlier  is  unparaUded  in  DOD 
procurement  history.  The  savings 
which  this  price  represents  over  the 
original  Itaxk.  12A  optiaa.  prices  is  in 
the  millions  of  dollars.  Should  these 
nosetips  be  utilized  on  the  MX  system, 
a  distinct  possibility,  the  savings 
which  will  occur  wUl  likdy  be  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  technically 
complex  a  program  is  completed 
within  its  original  budget  EVoi  more 
unusual  is  complete  technical  success 
and  a  tiireefold  reduction  in  unit 
price. 

This  remarkable  success  must  ulti- 
mately be  attributed  to  the  stress 
which  Gen.  Alton  Slay  has  placed  in 
increased  comi)etition  in  Air  Force 
procivement.  Congress  can  review  up- 
coming strategic  program  budget  re- 
quests with  great  confidence  in  light 
of  the  cost  reduction  which  can  be  ex- 
pected for  MaA  ISA  options  ind  per- 
haps the  mlssOe  X  system.  Certainly, 
the  demonstrated  success  of  General 
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Slay's  competitive  approadi  win  serve 
as  a  useful  modd  for  an  other  DOD 
procurement  acttrttiesi> 


CROMWELL:  NO.  1  AGAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  C0T1ER 


or  ctMumncDT 


nr  THE  HOUSE  or 


'ATITB 


Tuesday,  AprU  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  CromweU 
High  School  basketball  team  on  their 
second  straight  Class  S  State  cham- 
pionship. 

Not  only  have  the  CnHuwell  Pan- 
thers won  thd  championship  twice  in  a 
row,  but  this  victory  represents  an  im> 
precedented  seventh  championship. 
The  entire  State  has  a  reason  to  be 
Proud  of  the  tradition  exonpllfied  by 
the  young  men  on  this  team  and  their 
accomplishment. 

All  the  final  games  were  weU-plajred. 
and  the  teams  lived  up  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  amateur  athletics. 

To  Coach  Jake  Salafla  and  the 
CromweU  Panthers,  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

oPASXAaaas 
IK  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BXnUESanTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  time  for  filing  Federal  income  tax 
draws  near,  I  believe  it  is  Important  to 
point  out  some  of  the  problems  which 
will  confront  Americans  Uvlng  abroad 
as  they  file  their  returns.  The  fcdlow* 
ing  gives  some  Indication  of  the  prob- 
lems these  peoi^e  will  face. 
IssoxNo.  35 

Short  title:  Denial  of  Right  to  Americans 
With  an  Alien  Spouse  to  Make  an  Annual 
Choice  of  Filing  Status. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Americans  who 
are  married  with  an  American  citlaen 
spouse,  or  a  resident  alien  spouse,  can 
decide  each  year  whether  or  not  they 
choose  to  file  a  Joint  return  or  separate 
return  for  n.8.  income  tax  purposes.  Ameri- 
cans with  a  non-resident  alien  spouse  are 
denied  the  same  annual  option.  The  over- 
seas American  can  only  choose  to  f  Ue  a  Joint 
return  once.  Having  made  this  choice  he 
must  continue  ever  after  with  the  same 
Joint  return  practice.  He  can*  discontinue 
this  practice  only  once.  Subsequently  he  can 
never  file  a  Joint  return  again. 

ACA'i  .question:  Why  are  American  dtl- 
sens  married  to  non-resident  alien  spouses 
not  allowed  to  make  an  annual  option  for 
filing  status?  What  definition  of  equity  jus- 
tifies such  discriminatory  treatment? 

The  President's  r^ly:  "If  these  rules,  in- 
cluding the  prohibition  against  an  annual 
option  on  filing  a  Joint  or  separate  return, 
were  changed  only  for  VS.  dtlams  atetiad 
married  to  non-resident  aliens,  such  dtlaens 
could  escape  tax  on  their  ahare  of  the 
spouse's  community  Income.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible for  UJB.  dtisens  Uving  in  the  U£.  who 
are  married  to  non-resident  aliens." 

We  wonder,  again,  just  who.  these  D.& 
residents  are  who  are  married  to  non-rest- 
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dent   aliens, 
households. 
caaes   in   wliich 
border  with 
sfMuse  lives 
ins. 

We  wondei , 
need  to  tax 
resident  alle|i 
Uonal  or 
abroad  to  tai 
another  coui  ttry 
entirely  outride 
even  the 
was  in  payment 
because  ther  t 
for  aliens  aproad 
worked  in 

We  ask 
cans   are   gifren 
annual  optiqn 
status  and 
this  glaring 


Obviously   they   are   in  split 

perhaps  there  are  the  ^>ecial 

the   home   straddles   the 

Canada  or  Mexico  and  the 

in  the  other  half  of  the  dwell- 


the 


ith<> 

the 


once  again,  why  there  is  a  felt 

Income  of  the  overseas  non- 

at  all?  What  standard  of  na- 

int^mational  law  Justifies  reaching 

a  citizen  of  another  country  In 

abroad  for  income  earned 

of  the  United  SUtes.  Not 

;  could  claim  that  this  tax 

for  any  significant  benefits 

are  no  t>enefits  of  significance 

who  have  never  lived  or 

United  SUtes. 

President  why  some  Ameri- 

the   chance   to   make   an 

on  their  income  tax  filing 

are  not?  We  seek  redress  on 

ihequity  issue. 


some  I 


Isstn  No.  36 

Short    titlA:    Married    Piling    Separately 
Status  of  An  ericans  With  an  Alien  Spouse. 

Summary  of 
living  overseas 
spouse  must 


the 
with 


Problem:    Americans 
a  non-resident  alien 


:  FUe  n.S.  tax  returns  as  married 
filing  sepan  tely  unless  they  file  a  joint 
return  with  i  heir  spouse.  Issue  34  above  ad- 
dressed the  i  lequlty  of  losing  the  maximum 
tax  protecticn  if  a  Joint  return  is  not  filed 
abroad.  Issui  35  addressed  the  inequity  of 
not  being  ab  e  to  have  an  annual  option  for 
filing  when  married  to  a  non-resident 
spouse  abm  d.  This  issue  specifically  con- 
cerns the  ne<  essity  to  file  in  this  least  favor- 
able categoi  y  if  the  non-resident  alien 
spouse  does  i  ot  also  file  a  U.S.  tax  return. 

ACA's  qu«  tion:  Why  cannot  an  American 
living  abroa  1  with  a  non-resident  alien 
spouse  file  e  ther  as  an  unmarried  head  of 
household  s  atus  (if  qualifying),  or  as  a 
single  person  without  loss  of  one-half  of  cer- 
tain deducti<  ns  when  the  non-resident  alien 
spouse  does  lot  choose  to  pay  U.S.  Income 
tax? 

The  Presid  Hit's  reply:  "Married  taxpayers 
who  choose  lot  to  file  a  Joint  return  must 
file  as  'mairied  filing  separately'  rather 
than  as  sing  e  persons.  This  is  the  so-called 
■marriage  pei  talty'  for  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  solutio  i  satisfactory  to  all." 

We  wonde  •  if  the  basic  question  of  why 
non-resident  aliens  should  have  to  pay  any 
U.S.  tax  at  I  U  is  finally  answered  properly 
by  the  recog  kition  that  they  shouldn't  have 
to,  if  it  wou  dn't  then  be  most  appropriate 
to  allow  Ami  xicans  married  to  non-resident 
aliens  abroa<  to  file  as  single  persons,  or  as 
unmarried  h  ;ads  of  households  with  maxi- 
mum tax  pre  Section  if  qualifying? 

ACA's  ren(  wed  question:  Once  again  the 
first  basic  qi  estion  has  to  be  asked,  of  why 
we  want  to  tax  non-resident  aliens  at  all? 
The  subsidia  ry  question  of  the  most  appro- 
priate meth(d  of  taxing  the  overseas  resi- 
dent Americ  an  spouse  follows.  We  would 
hope  that  i  Itimately  this  question  would 
become  moot  by  the  United  States  choosing 
to  conform  t  a  the  tax  practices  of  all  of  the 
other  major  icountries  of  the  world  and  not 
tax  overseas  Americans  at  all.* 


THE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ess  of  negotiating  the  establishment  of 
a  cooperative  education  program  in 
China.  Cooperative  education  inte- 
grates, in  a  structured  way,  oncampus 
study  with  offcampus  occupational 
work  experience.  It  is  a  proven  mecha- 
nism for  manpower  training  in  all  pro- 
fessional fields  and  develops  varied 
work  skills  in  students  as  part  of  their 
academic  programs. 

The  Chinese  recognize  the  benefits 
and  potential  of  cooperative  education 
and  may  establish  a  pilot  program  in 
China  with  the  assistance  of 
Northeastern  University.  I  congratu- 
late Dr.  Kenneth  Ryder  and  Northeas- 
tern University  on  its  international 
leadership  in  cooperative  education. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe  which  echoes 
my  views: 

The  Northeasterh-Crima  ComfEcnoR 

When  the  Chinese  become  impressed  with 
an  American  institution,  that  institution 
must  be  doing  something  right.  That  now 
can  be  said  for  Northeastern  University. 

Last  fall,  a  delegation  from  Peking  visited 
the  United  States  for  a,  nationwide  tour  of 
about  a  dozen  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding Northeastern  University.  What  im- 
pressed the  group  about  this  urban  institu- 
tion was  its  cooperative  work-education  pro- 
gram. 

The  delegation  also  liked  the  engineering, 
physics  and  chemistry  curricula,  but  the 
coop  program  sold  them.  Northeastern  coop 
students  alternate  periods  in  the  classroom 
with  full-time  jobs,  usually  related  to  their 
major  field  of  study.  The  visitors  were  en- 
thralled with  this  concept  because  it  would 
give  Chinese  students  an  opportunity  lx>th 
to  train  in  the  United  States  and  to  help 
earn  their  own  living  expenses. 

Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  Northeastem's  presi- 
dent. Is  in  China  with  a  25-member  delega- 
tion from  the  university  to  discuss  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pilot  program  there.  Prog- 
ress was  made  last  week  with  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  of  understanding  between 
both  parties.  If  everything  works  out.  Chi- 
nese studente  may  enroll  at  the  university 
as  early  as  this  falL 

The  addition  of  Chinese  students  to  the 
work -study  program  would  benefit  everyone 
involved— intematloral  recognition  for  the 
university,  valuable  work  experience  for  the 
students  and  high-caliber  student  talent  for 
the  participating  high-technology  indus- 
tries. 

The  Chinese  delegation  has  shown  that 
all  good  educational  ideas  in  the  Boston 
area  do  not  have  to  come  from  such  interna- 
tionally-famous institutions  such  as  Har- 
vard and  MIT.  Northeastern  should  feel 
proud.* 


n4>rtheastern-china 
connection 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACRtlSKTTS 
nr  TBI  E  OUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATrVES 

Th  esday.  AprU  1. 1980 

•  Mr.     SI  [ANNON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
Northeastc  m  University  is  in  the  proc- 


CONVER8ION  OF  POWERPLANT8 
TO  ALTERNATE  FUELS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KKRTUCKT 
IN  THX  HOnSC  OP  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  AprU  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  require 
the  conversion  of  existing  powerplants 
from  the  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas  to 
coal  or  other  alternate  fuels. 
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The  proposal  of  the  administration 
which  is  embodied  in  HJl.  6930  was  in- 
troduced last  week.  While  it  is  a  defi- 
nite step  in  the  right  direction  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  national  emergency 
which  faces  us. 

The  administration  proposal  con- 
tains a  provision  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  grant  permanent  exemp- 
tions to  powerplants.  Based  upon  the 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  its  predecessors  over  the  last  6 
years,  we  can  all  safely  conclude  that 
they  will  pass  out  these  exemptions 
Just  like  Santa  Claus  passing  out 
candy  canes  at  Christmastime.  Fur- 
thermore, the  legislation  only  looks  to 
convert  all  the  plants  by  1990. 

If  we  have  a  national  emergency, 
then  we  must  approach  this  problem 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today  includes  no  provision  for 
any  permanent  exemptions.  It  recog- 
nizes that  we  do,  in  fact,  have  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  requires  conver- 
sion by  December  31.  1983.  Otherwise 
it  embodies  the  administration  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  in  a  disas- 
trous situation.  We  must  work  aroimd 
the  clock.  The  time  is  long  past  for 
half  measures.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  puts  the  Nation  upon  a  na- 
tional emergency  footing.  By  1983  it 
will  cut  consimiption  of  imported  oil 
by  1  million  barrels  a  day.  This  is  a  re- 
alistic proposal  which  can  directly  ad- 
dress the  energy  crisis  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.* 


HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE MEMBERS  ON  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSElfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  1. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained a  letter  from  four  members  of 
the  Hotise  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations that  presented  some  conunon- 
sense  arguments  on  draft  registration. 

The  letter  follows: 

Best  Tna  por  Drapt  Rccistratiom 

The  February  29  editorial  on  Selective 
Service  System  registration  is.  itself,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  "wrong  stgnal"  which  registra- 
tion can  send  to  the  American  people.  The 
House  Housing  and  Urban  Development-In- 
dependent Agencies  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee had  three  choices:  one,  pre-mobi- 
lization  registration:  two,  ixwt-mobillzation 
registration,  or  three,  do  nothing.  Post-mo- 
bilization registration  was  chosen  as  the 
system  most  effective  to  meet  our  military 
mobilization  needs  and  least  Intrusive  upon 
individual  freedom. 

A  truly  "effecUve  defense."  according  to 
Department  of  Defense  ofidala,  begins  with 
the  first  anned  servicea  inductions  no  later 
than  M  days  after  mrohniitlon.  100.000  in- 
ductions 90  days  after  mohllteatJon,  and 
650,000  inductions  180  days  after  mobiliza- 
tion.    Post-mobilization     registration,    en- 
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dorsed  by  Selective  Service  System  officials 
in  their  January  16.  1980,  report,  exceeds 
Department  of  Defense  requirements. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  workabil- 
ity of  that  contingency  plan.  America  has 
had  great  success  with  the  use  of  rapid,  one- 
day  registration  in  the  face  of  a  military 
emergency,  as  is  provided  by  post-mobiliza- 
tion registration.  After  the  tTnlted  States 
entered  World  War  I.  it  registered  10  mU- 
lion  men  on  a  single  day.  June  4,  1917,  and 
it  registered  16  million  men  on  a  single  day, 
October  16.  1940,  during  World  War  II. 
There  is.  however,  reason  to  be  suspicious  of 
pre-mobilization  registration,  requiring  that 
one  of  the  most  mobile  populations  in  the 
nation  be  reachable  at  all  times,  but  provid- 
ing no  program  to  police  keeping  addresses 
current. 

Just  as  Soviet  Union  planners  luiow  the 
difference  between  a  plan  on  paper  and  in 
o[>eration,  they  also  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  vlrually  no  dif- 
ference in  the  speed  of  American  mobiliza- 
tion under  both  programs.  Removal  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  from  its  current 
deep  standby  posture  to  a  functioning  mode 
is  meaningful.  The  additional  step  of  peace- 
time registration  is,  however,  merely  a  use- 
less gesture. 

Martin  Olav  Savo. 

Louis  Stokes, 

Lawrence  Couchum, 

Joseph  McDadk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.m 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1977,  with  req>ect 
to  its  impact  on  the  limestone,  crushed 
stone,  sand  and  gravel,  clay,  and  phos- 
phate industries.  The  subcommittee 
will  be  continuing  these  hearings 
throughout  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress.  Dtiring  the  hearings  held  so 
far.  various  Members  of  Congress  and 
mine  operators  who  were  invited  to 
testify,  have  expressed  their  concern 
with  respect  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
implementation  of  the  act. 

In  light  of  these  concerns.  I  believe 
that  MSHA's  review  of  its  standards 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
those  interested  parties  to  participate 
and  make  their  concerns  felt.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  have  MSHA's 
Federal  Register  announcement  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

US.  Departhkht  or  Labor— Mirk  8*rcnr 
AMD  Health  Admihistratioii 

30  ere  parts  SB,  ss.  AMD  ST— rkvuw  op 
stamdards 

Advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 

Agency:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  AdminisiratkHi. 
Action:  Advance  notice  of  proposed  rule- 


MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  AD- 
MINISTRATION  TO  REVIEW 
STANDARDS  RELATING  TO 
SAND  AND  GRAVEL  AND  STONE 
MINING  OPERA'nONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PIMHSTLVAMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration— MSHA— 
has  recently  published  i*"  the  March 
25.  1980.  issue— voliune  45.  No.  59, 
page  19267— of  the  Federal  Register 
its  plans  to  review  its  safety  and 
health  stsoidards  contained  in  30  CFR 
Parts  55,  56,  57.  Under  Utle  30  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations:  Part  55 
deals  with  health  and  safety  standards 
for  metal  and  nonmetallic  open  pit 
mines;  part  56  is  concerned  with  stand- 
ards for  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed 
stone  operations:  and  part  57  involves 
standards  for  metal  and  nonmetallic 
underground  mines. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Mine  Safety, 
Robert  Lagather.  has  stated  that  he 
has  initiated  this  review  in  order  to 
update  and  upgrade  existing  standards 
and  to  consider  elimiiuiting.  consoli- 
dating, clarifying,  simplifying,  or  reor- 
ganizing provisions  where  appropriate. 
Fiuthermore.  he  has  strongly  encour- 
aged all  segments  of  the  mining  indus- 
try to  participate  and  provide  their 
input  into  the  rulemaking  process. 

Early  in  1979.  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  which  I  chair,  initi- 
ated general  oversight  hearings  on  the 


Summary:  The  IClne  Safety  aod  Health 
Administration  (ICSHA)  Invites  public  par- 
tldpaUmi  In  the  Initial  stages  of  Its  review 
of  aU  standards  contained  In  ParU  S5,  M 
and  87  of  Title  30,  Code  of  Federal  Regula* 
tions.  Specifically,  MSHA  solicits  the  views 
of  interested  persons  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Parts  55,  56  and  57  should 
be  reviewed  for  possible  rulemaking  activity 
to  upgrade  the  standards  contained  in  these 
various  sections. 

Date:  Comments  must  be  received  on  or 
before  May  27.  1980.  Address:  Interested 
persons  are  invited  to  submit  written  com- 
ments and  suggestions  to  the  Office  of 
Standards,  Regulations  and  Variances. 
MSHA.  Room  631.  4015  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

For  further  Information  contact:  Frank  A. 
White,  Director.  Office  of  Standards.  Regu- 
lations and  Variances.  MSHA.  phone  (703) 
235-1910. 

Supplementary  information:  On  August 
17,  1979.  BISHA  published  its  final  rule 
which  revoked  or  revised  existing  advisory 
safety  and  health  standards  applicable  to 
metal  and  nonmetal  mines  (44  PR  48490). 
This  final  rule  converted  those  standards 
which  were  not  revoked  to  mandatory 
standards  as  required  under  section 
301(bX2)  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977.  During  the  course  of 
the  rulemaking  process  MSHA  determined 
that  a  more  extensive  review  of  many  of  the 
standards  contained  in  Parts  55.  56  and  57 
would  be  appropriate. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  final  rule,  MSHA 
stated  the  following: 

"In  conjunction  with  its  long-term  stand- 
ards development  policy  and  Presidential 
directives,  such  as  Executive  Order  12044, 
MSHA  intends  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  the  health  and  safety  standards 
contained  in  30  CFR  Parts  55,  56  and  57  in 
order  to  assess  their  continued  applicability 
and  effectiveness.  In  addition,  the  agency 
wiU  evaluate  changes  in  technology,  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  other  factors  which 
affect  the  applicabUity  of  its  existing  stand- 
ards, and  will  revise  them  accordingly.  An 
Integral  part  of  MSHA's  review  will  be  the 
development  of  new  or  revised  health  anil 
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safety  standards  under  section  101  of  the 
Mine  Act  •  •  •." 

MSHA  considers  early  public  participation 
In  this  standards  review  process  to  be  par- 
ticularly important.  The  agency  urges  tlie 
mining  community  to  describe  any  problems 
relating  to  organteation.  indexinc,  style  and 
format,  as  well  as  particular  areas  of  sub- 
stantive concern.  Certain  standards  may 
need  to  tie  clarified,  may  no  longer  be  teeh- 
nically  applicable  or  otherwise  necessary, 
may  be  duplicative  of  or  overlappinf  with 
other  MSHA  standards,  or  may  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  other  Federal  or  state  agesicy 
standards.  Commenters  are  invited  to  ad- 
dress these  areas  and  to  provide  a  IM  Indi- 
cating which  sections  of  ParU  55.  56  and  57. 
or  other  general  areas  of  ooncem  should  be 
reviewed  for  possible  rulemaking  action  and 
the  order  in  which  the  review  should  occur. 
MSHA  will  then  develop  an  agenda  and 
timetable  for  further  action. 

MSHA's  review  will  include  all  standards 
contained  in  Parts  55,  56  and  57  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1, 1980. 

Date:  February  29. 1980. 

Rosdt  B.  Laoatbo. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Mine  Safety  and  HeaJUKm 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  i.  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill,  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1980,  intended  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  of 
$70,500,000  and  $83,500,000,  respec- 
tively, for  the  implementation  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  (TSCA)-  A  second,  significant 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  restrict  the 
use  of  polychlorinated  biphenyls 
(PCB's)  in  large  capacitors  and  trans- 
formers used  or  stored  in  food-related 
facilities. 

This  PCB  provision  is  being  pro- 
posed because  of  a  number  of  recent 
incidents  of  human  food  contamina- 
tion resulting  from  PCB  equipment. 
At  least  two  of  these  incidents,  in 
Montana  and  Puerto  Rico,  were  the 
result  of  PCB's  lealdng  from  damaged 
spare  transformers  and  contaminating 
feed  for  poultry  and  livestock.  The 
contaminated  feed  resulted  in  PCB's 
being  carried  into  human  food.  Under 
this  provision,  the  EPA  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  promulgate  rules, 
within  a  specific  timetable,  eliminating 
the  use  of  transformers  or  large  ca- 
pacitors in  food-related  facilities  that 
contain  high  concentrations  of  PCB's. 
The  Administrator,  however,  would  be 
permitted  to  defer  promulgating  rules 
wherever  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (FDA)  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  issued  slinilar  rules. 

Let  me  briefly  siunmarise  the  other 
key  provisions  of  the  bilL  Under  this 
legislation,  the  EPA  would  be  required 
to  conduct  a  1-year  study  to  determine 
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replacing  PCB  equipment 
Industries.    This 
tesigned  to  help  the  Con- 
whether  a  ctMnplete  ban 
PCB  equipment,  as  some 
bikt  advocated,  is  in  fact  fi- 
fe tsible.  Another  key  provi- 
equire  the  EPA  to  study 
of  compensation  availa- 
of  hazardsous  substances 
in  order  to  mitigate  the 
economic  problems  that 
these  chemical  disasters, 
this  bOl.  the  EPA  would 
to  establish  a  program  to 
ftom  PCB  indner- 
facnities  that  wiU  dls- 
chemlcals— and  to  brief 
regularly  on  the  re- 
nonltorlng  process. 

I  believe  this  is  a  sound 
piece   of  legislation 
urge  my  colleagues  to 
to  this  bill.* 


INPU  TION  CONTROLB 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  I«W  YORK 
nl  THE  HOtoSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tue  day.  Aprtl  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  At.  Speaker,  like  the  mad 
scientist  Prs  okenstein,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration is  in  Jeopardy  of  perish- 
ing at  the  tupids  of  the  very  monster  it 
created. 

President  Carter's  anti-inflation 
message  of  i  k  few  days  ago  has  made 
such  a  gooc  battle  story  that  many 
have  lost  sig  it  of  the  fact  that  the  18- 
to  20-percen  inflation  rate  which  it  is 
a  creation  of  the  Carter 
administratii  tn  in  the  first  place. 

When  Mr.  Carter  took  office  in  1976, 
Americans  jaced  a  4.8  percent-infla- 
tion rate.  Tpday  it  is  18  percent  At 
the  start  of  this  administration  the 
prime  interest  rate  was  6.8  percent. 
Today  it  Yun  ers  at  16  to  17,  at  times  as 
high  as  19  percent  and  predicted  to 
pass  20  pero  nt  soon. 

At  the  tin  e  of  the  start  of  this  ad- 
ministration the  average  American 
was  saving  \  percent  of  his  income. 
Today  that  figure  is  3  percent  The 
average'hon  e  sold  for  $42,000;  today  it 
approaches :  100,000. 

We  saw  tl  e  President  use  the  same 
tactic  in  Jai  uary's  state  of  the  Union 
speech.  A  « »ak  national  defense  was 
the  ogre  at  1  tie  door  then,  and  I  noted 
In  one  of  these  columns  that  the 
Carter  adm  nistration's  own  policies 
led  to  the  V  fttlon's  disparaging  defen- 
sive posture. 

Now.  wit]  1  another  action-packed 
qieech.  the  *resident  has  mapped  out 
strategy  for  uring  the  country's  awful 
economic  pcsture.  Just  as  In  the  fic- 
tional story  of  the  mad  doctor,  the 
flght  itself  s  drawing  our  attention 
away  frotn  i  lacing  the  blame  for  the 
need  to  fight  ataU. 

I  have  f  enerally  supported  the 
President's  urgent  albeit  recent  call 
for  a  substa  itial  reduction  in  Federal 
spoiding  pn  grams  as  a  way  to  attack 
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inflation.  Many  of  us  here,  particular- 
ly newcomers  to  Congress,  have  been 
saying  that  an  along  but  we  can  en- 
dorse the  new  program  with  the  com- 
ment, "better  late  than  never." 

I  cannot  however,  endorse  many  of 
the  specifics  of  his  program.  To  a 
great  extent  they  are  old  ideas  in  a 
new  package:  some  are  even  downright 
counteriHtxluctive. 

The  President's  pledge  to  balance 
the  budget  is  two  pronged.  On  one  side 
he  has  rightly  begun  the  process  of  re- 
ducing what  we  spend:  on  the  other  he 
is  seeking  new  tax  income.  Many  have 
complained  that  he  is  using  the  meat- 
ax  approach  to  spending  reductions: 
letting  valuable  programs  fall  with  the 
fat 

On  the  taxation  side,  he  is  proposing 
to  expand  Federal  tax  receipts  by  a 
staggering  $100,000,000,000  ($100  bU- 
lion).  more  than  the  entire  Federal 
budget  of  1961.  When  the  President 
took  office,  the  average  American 
family  paid  $1,308  in  taxes.  In  1981— 
not  counting  social  security  or  the 
newly  proposed  gasoline  tax— that  bite 
rises  to  $2,431.  Clearly  the  burden 
cannot  be  tolerated  much  longer. 

At  the  front  of  his  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  that  we  need  to  en- 
courage more  savings.  But  deep  within 
his  program  is  a  plan  to  withhold 
income  tax  from  your  savings  account 
interest.  That  would  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  $2  billion  in  usable  cash 
earlier  than  under  the  existing  tax 
system. 

Inflation  can  only  be  defeated  when 
capital  investments,  and  thus  produc- 
tivity, grow  In  America.  Capital  invest- 
ments in  business  and  industry  are 
made  by  savings  and  banking  institu- 
tions with  the  money  you  have  depos- 
ited into  your  savings  accounts.  The 
President  would  have  us  remove  this 
$2  billion  of  investment  money  from 
circulation  under  the  withholding 
plan. 

The  already  mentioned  10-cent-per- 
gallon  tax  on  gasoline  is  an  absurd  ap- 
IHToach  to  fighting  inflation.  Though 
in  the  long  run  it  Is  designed  to  force 
more  conservation  and  reduce  our  pay- 
ments to  oil  producers  abroad,  it 
would  Immediately  compound  the 
average  driver's  need  for  more  income 
to  pay  for  his  or  her  necessary  driving, 
to  work  for  bstance.  This,  atop  the 
statistics  which  prove  that  Americans 
already  are  making  significant  prog- 
ress in  reducing  their  consumption. 

One  of  the  high-profile  segments  of 
the  Carter  plan  is  the  tightening  of 
credit  card  transactions,  an  obvious 
move  to  take  short-term  debt  capabili- 
ty away  from  the  low-  to  middle- 
income  family.  Admittedly,  such  con- 
trol Is  desirable  but  it  should  be  self  • 
oontroL  More  importantly,  it  places 
the  blame  for  our  national  credit  prob- 
lems on  the  individual  consumer  when 
It  Is  Uncle  Sam  who  is  causing  most  of 
the  difficulties. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  with  the 
Government  spending  more  all  the 
time,  it  needs  to  borrow  more.  The 
money  taken  out  of  the  system  by 
Government  is  money  that  cannot  be 
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used  for  private,  inflation-fighting 
business  and  industrial  expansions  and 
improvements  in  productivity.  With 
the  greatly  reduced  supply  of  money 
left  for  investment  Interest  rates  soar 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  smaU  busi- 
nesses which  need  capital. 

I,  like  all  Americans,  want  the 
runaway  spiral  of  inflation  to  decline, 
and  I  hope  that  the  President's  newest 
package  can  accomplish  that  I  admit 
that  I  remain  a  skeptic  but  a  wishful 
one.  We  should  not  be  surprised, 
though,  if  the  program  does  not  do 
what  we  would  like.-  The  dilemma  re- 
quires action  and  deeds,  not  words.* 


BOYERTOWN  ALUMNI  BAND 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PEHNSYLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  5,  a  special  event  will  take  place. 
On  that  date,  the  Boyertown  Alumni 
Band  and  Marching  Unit  will  begin 
their  1980  season. 

This  organization  exemplifies  the 
American  spirit.  Its  members  come 
from  all  walks  of  life,  Joined  together 
in  their  love  of  country  and  their  in- 
terest in  music. 

This  unit  is  composed  of  graduates 
of  the  Boyertown,  Pa.,  area  school 
system,  which  has  instilled  in  many  of 
its  graduates  a  deep  respect  for  music 
and  musical  pageantry. 

The  Boyertown  Alumni  Band  and 
Marching  Unit  was  chartered  in  1976 
in  celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday.  Since  its  beginning,  this  out- 
standing organization  has  performed 
more  than  50  times.  They  perform 
during  national  holidays  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions  have  made  their 
services  available  to  raise  funds  for 
volunteer  fire  companies  and  other 
public  services.  These  individuals  dili- 
gently rehearse  once  a  week  and  can 
field  a  full  unit  consisting  of  a  color 
guard,  honor  guard,  twirling  corps, 
and  marching  liand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
this  body  honor  the  Boyertown 
Alumni  Band  and  Marching  Unit  for 
their  many  accomplishments  and  for 
their  boundless  American  spirit  and 
dedication  to  musical  excellence.  Their 
achievements  serve  as  an  'inspiration 
to  the  people  of  Boyertown.  as  well  as 
the  many  individuals  who  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  them  perform.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  with 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing organization.* 


AGENT  ORANGE 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXirrATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
after  the  Vietnam  war.  we  still  contin- 
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ue  to  come  to  grips  with  the  tragedy  of 
that  war. 

Agent  orange  was  a  herbicide  used 
by  the  Army  to  defoliate  the  Jungles 
of  the  enemy  and  used  to  destroy  food 
crops.  It  was  a  defoliant  so  powerful  It 
could  strip  the  leaves  from  every  tree 
in  a  forest  in  24  hours.  Now  veterans 
of  that  war  are  victims  to  harmful 
health  hazards  of  this  spray. 

Elarlier  this  year  I  was  contacted  by 
a  couple  from  my  district  in  Greene 
County.  Iowa.  The  husband  had  been 
in  Vietnam  and  exposed  to  agent 
orange.  The  wife  was  pregjiant  and 
they  were  very  distressed  about  the 
possible  consequences  their  child 
might  experience. 

The  VA  has  testified  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  chronic 
health  hazards  associated  with  expo- 
sure of  veterans  to  this  herbicide. 
However,  a  recent  VA  memo  has  sur- 
faced which  states  that  agent  orange 
can  cause  several  health  problems.' 

The  memo  states  that  birth  defects 
and  cancer  can  be  effects  of  agent 
orange,  but  testimony  on  the  Hill  by 
the  VA  has  been  contradictory  at 
times  about  such  statements. 

HopefuUy.  the  health  hazards  of 
agent  orange  will  be  studied  scientifi- 
cally and  objectively  and  the  answer 
to  the  heartbreak  felt  by  the  veterans 
exposed  to  this  herbicide  will  soon  be 
dealt  with  by  the  VA.  The  VA's  atU- 
tude  and  handling  of  this  issue  must 
be  very  disconcerting  to  those  veterans 
who  have  been  exi)osed  to  agent 
orange. 

As  a  Vietnam  veteran  in  Congress.  1 
feel  particularly  responsible  for  seeing 
that  this  issue  continues  to  command 
our  attention,  and  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  continue  to  be 
aware  of  this  tragic  situation.* 


REPUBUCA1«B  SUPPORT  THE  2- 
PERCENT  SOLUTION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  esoKou 

nr  THS  Houss  or  rkpresentattvzs 

Tuesday,  April  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  Party  supports  the  "2-per- 
cent solution." 

You  know  what  the  2-percent  solu- 
tion Is  If  you  have  seen  a  newspaper 
today.  The  2-percent  solution  Is  an 
idea  from  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  that  calls  for  slowing  down 
the  annual  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  taxation  by  2  percent  over  the 
next  18  months.  This  would  mean  that 
when  we  closed  the  books  on  fiscal 
1981  spending,  the  budget  would  have 
been  balanced  at  $595  billion,  taxes 
wovild  have  been  cut,  and  the  recession 
of  1980-81  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

Why  do  I  say  the  2-percent  solution 
is  also  that  of  the  Republican  Party? 
Because  today  we  unveOed  an  alterna- 
tive 1981  Federal  budget  that  is  dose 
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to  what  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  is  calling  for  In  their  ads.  The 
GOP  budget  flghts  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion at  the  same  time  through  a  $30 
billion  tax  reduction.  We  balance 
Income  and  outgo  at  less  than  $600  bU- 
lion  and  have  a  surplus  of  $2  blllkm. 

So  It  is  fair  to  say  the  GOP  and  the 
NAR  are  on  the  same  track  and  wUl  be 
fighting  the  same  battle.  Part  of  the 
text  of  their  "2  percent"  advertise- 
ment follows: 

The  President  now  clAims  to  be  serious 
about  inflation.  Yet  his  economic  record 
hardly  demonstrates  either  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  or  a  willingness  to  mount 
an  effective  program  against  it  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  Congress. 

mrunoii  has  mors  than  tkiplsd  since  ists 

Consider  the  record: 

Before  the  President  took  office,  the 
annual  inflation  rate  was  4.8  percent  The 
rate  in  February  was  18  percent. 

Federal  spending  has  grown  at  double 
digit  rates  since  1978  and  is  now  proposed  to 
increase  by  a  whopping  1S.3  percent  for 
1980. 

Administration  officials  have  underesti- 
mated inflation  by  1.5  percent  during  1977, 
3.8  percent  during  1978,  and  7.2  percent 
diuing  1979. 

TAXIS  PKH  HODSBHOUt  WILL  HAVE  DOUBLED 
SmCB  1S7S 

Contrary  to  what  you  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, the  President  propones  even  higher 
taxes  per  household  in  both  1980  and  1981. 
Taxes  will  Increase  $900  in  1980  and  $1,300 
in  1981.  It  took  200  years  for  taxes  to  reach 
$4,000  per  household.  Carter  has  proposed 
taxes  totalling  more  than  $8,100  per  house- 
hold tn  1981. 

Even  if  you  include  the  World  War  II 
yean,  the  proposed  federal  taxes  will  be  the 
highest  percentage  of  people's  income  in 
our  country's  history. 

CARTER'S  TOUTED  "AHTI-IIIPLATIOIl"  BTTDGET 
CALLS  POR  tKCKMAWMB  SPKHDIHU 

Declaring  inflaticHi  a  threat  to  the  nation 
and  the  American  way  of  life,  the  President 
responds  by  proposing  even  higher  spending 
and  taxes,  as  well  as  more  wage  and  price 
regulations  and  credit  oontrola  For  exam- 
ple, the  President's  advertised  budget  cuts 
in  1980  are  a  mere  $2  billion.  But  his  unad- 
vertlsed  spending  Increases  will  add  $8  bil- 
lion. This  means  spending  wlU  grow  by  a 
huge  l&.i  percent  That's  no  way  to  fight 
inflation. 

Similarly,  the  President  has  advertised 
spending  reductions  of  $13  to  $14  billion  in 
1981.  But  uiuulvertised  spendtaig  increases 
of  $9  to  $10  billion  will  offset  most  of  the 
"cuts". 

carter's  program:  higbsx  diplatior  ahd 


The  President  proposes  increased  gasoline 
taxes.  This  alone  could  cause  1  percent  to  3 
percent  higher  consumer  prices. 

The  President's  proposed  higher  spending 
In  1980  will  reduce  savings  and  investment 
and  housing  by  driving  up  interest  rates. 

Increased  tax.  receipts  from  dividends  and 
interest  earnings  in  1901  wiU  also  reduce 
savings,  investment  and  productivity  and 
cause  interest  rates  to  be  higher. 

But  worst  of  all.  the  much  heralded  bal- 
anced budget  for  1981  increases  the  tax 
burden  on  all  Americans. 


WHDU  WILL  OUR  nm  IWEW  LIVS 

New  home  construction  is  38  percent 
behind  demand— and  falling.  This  shortage 
will  lead  to  higher  housing  prices  tn  the 
future. 
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Oovemment-induced  inflsMon  and  result- 
ing high  interest  rates  have  created  a  short- 
age of  affordable  homes  and  prevented 
many  from  upgradtng  their  present  hous> 
ing.  People  who  must  move  for  new  jobs, 
health  reasons  or  retlreraent  cant  afford  to 
do  so. 

In  Justone  year,  the  monthly  principal 
and  interest  payments  on  the  typical  new 
home  have  Increased  from  $430  to  $880.  or 
S3  percent 

Clearly,  government  is  making  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  home  ownership  a  fainter  and 
more  distant  hope. 

THIRS  IS  AM  ALTEiaATIVX:  TBS  S  PERCSJfl 

soumow 

Fact:  If  the  President  and  the  Congress 
would  slow  the  annual  growth  of  spending 
by  a  mere  two  percentage  points  during  the 
^ext  18  months,  they  would  balance  the 
budget  reduce  inflation,  and  cause  interest 
rates  to  falL 

Fact  If  the  administration  would  slow  the 
growth  of  federal  taxes  by  a  mere  2  percent 
to  encourage  savings  and  investment,  inHa- 
tion  and  interest  rates  would  decline  and 
malce  it  possible  for  more  Americans  to 
invest  in  their  dream  homes.  It  would  also 
allow  companies  to  increase  Investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment  which  would  Im- 
prove productivity  and  create  Jobs. 

Fact  The  2  percent  Solution  would:  ' 

Balance  the  budget  at  $595  MlUon  In 
spending  and  taxes. 

Reduce  inflation  by  at  least  three  percent- 
age points. 

Lower  short-term  Interest  rates  by  at  least 
three  percentage  points. 

Reduce  mortgage  interest  rates  by  two 
percentage  points. 

Build  400,000  additional  new  homes  each 
year. 

Allow  one  million  additional  houseboldB 
to  move  to  better  housing  each  year. 

Create  one  million  Jobs. 

Increase  average  household  liKXxne  $900.« 


PRESIDENT  ABANDONS  FOREIGN 
ARMS  CONTROL  POUCT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  CAVANAUGH 

OPHEBRASKA 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OP  SBPRESBHTATITBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  following  March  29  Washing* 
ton  Post  article  It  appears  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  decided,  with  almost 
no  public  or  congressional  notice,  to 
abandon  his  past  promise  and  cam- 
paign pledge  to  reduce  foreign  arms 
sales  by  a  fixed  percratage  each  year 
and  Instead  plans  to  sell  almost  $15 
billion  of  war  machinery  to  foreign 
governments  In  fiscal  1980. 1  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  shared  the  Preal> 
dent's  commitment  to  arms  reduction, 
which  he  now  seems  to  be  renouncing. 
The  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  Iran  and  countless  other 
similar  efforts  is  the  Impossibility  of 
making  the  world  secure  by  selling 
large  quanUtles  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  supposedly  stable  reglmea. 
When  Congress  reconvenes  I  intend  to 
pursue  this  Issue  and  will  Invite  my 
colleagues  to  participate  in  a  special 
order  to  protest  the  President's 
change  of  policy.  The  Washington 
Post  article  describing  the  policy 
change  is  reprinted  below: 
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PfiEsnnf T  :aixs  Ofp  Pkogram  To  Tum 

F  >itKiGN  Amis  Saus 

(B  r  George  C.  Wilson) 

President  C  uter  has  called  off  bis  much- 
touted  3-yeai  old  campaisn  to  reduce  sales 
of  U^  weaions  to  foreign  nations  by  a 
fixed  percent  «e  each  year. 

Instead  of :  Lriving  to  reduce  arms  sales  by 
another  8  pei  cent  in  fiscal  1980  In  hopes  of 
curbing  international  trafficking.  Carter 
will  settle  for  the  fiscal  1979  ceiling. 

That  ceilinc.  which  applies  to  countries 
outside  of  N/  TO.  Japan,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  wiU  >e  $9.3  billion  for  fiscal  1980.  A 
SUte  Depart!  lent  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  net  ceiling  represenU  the  fiscal 
1979  level  of  18.43  billion  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. 

As  a  pnsidentlal  candidate.  Carter 
stressed  the  leed  to  restrict  the  worldwide 
flow  of  arms  He  imposed  an  8  percent  re- 
duction in  no  icommercial  arms  sales  to  ceU- 
ing  countries  between  fiscal  1977  and  1978. 
He  ordered  a  lother  8  percent  reduction  be- 
tween 1978  and  1979.  The  cuts  were 
achieved,  wilh  the  fall  of  the  shah  and 
Iran's  subse  luent  cancellation  of  many 
arms  orders,  lielping  bring  down  the  fiscal 
1979  figure. 

Secretary  lif  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  told 
the  Senate  Fi  »reign  Relations  Committee  on 
Thursday  tbi  t  "in  the  absence  of  agreed  in- 
ternational lestraint.  we  do  not  plan  to 
reduce  further  the  ceiling  on  our  own  arms 
transfers." 

He  said  tiat  "while  we  remained  con- 
vinced" that  ntemallonal  agreements  to  re- 
strict bitemi  tional  aims  sales  "can  contrib- 
ute to  a  safe  *  world,  we  do  not  at  this  time 
foresee  progi  ess.' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sales  of  U.S.  army  to  aU  foreign  countries, 
including  those  excluded  from  the  ceiling, 
are  expected  to  reach  $14.5  billion  In  fiscal 
1980.  This  compares,  without  adjusting  for 
inflation,  with  total  sales  of  $11.34  billion  \n 
fiscal  1977,  $13.53  billion  in  fiscal  1978- and 
$13.02  billion  in  fiscal  1979,  according  to 
Pentagon  figures. 

In  January,  Carter  made  another  signifi- 
cant change  In  arms  policy  by  permitting 
VJS.  aerospace  firms  to  design  an  "FX" 
fighter  specificaUy  for  foreign  countries. 
This  was  an  exception  to  the  prohibition  on 
developing  weapons  specially  for  export,  as 
distinguished  from  selling  arms  used  by  U.S. 
forces. 

Matthew  Nimetz,  under  secretary  of  state 
for  security  assistance,  contended  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
cently that  the  FX  would  discourage  foreign 
nations  from  buying  more  sophisticated 
planes. 

He  added  that  the  SUte  Department  is 
studying  requests  from  several  U.S.  aero- 
space companies  to  discuss  their  FX  designs 
with  21  countries. 

The  companies  must  spend  their  own 
money,  not  the  government's  to  develop  the 
FX.  General  Dynamics  plans  to  offer  a  ver- 
sion of  its  F16  fighter,  powered  by  a  less  so- 
phisticated engine,  while  Northrop  is  up- 
grading its  FS  in  hopes  of  capturing  the  FX 
market. 

The  American  FX  aircraft  are  likely  to 
collide  with  the  new  fighter  Israel  has  said 
it  will  build  on  its  own.  Pentagon  officials 
reason  that  the  Israelis  will  have  to  build 
more  planes  than  their  own  forces  can  use 
to  retrieve  development  costs.  This  would 
mean  foreign  sales. 


April  1,  1980 


Although  the  United  States,  because  it 
will  provide  the  engine  for  the  Israeli  plane, 
could  veto  sales  beyond  Israel,  the  U^S.  gov- 
ernment would  be  under  heavy  pressure  to 
allow  them. 

This  would  almost  certainly  bring  com- 
plaints from  U.S.  defense  contractors  that 
they  are  spending  their  own  money  to  build 
a  plane  that  must  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional market  with  an  Israeli  one  financed 
largely  by  U.S.  loans  and  grants.* 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting 
reports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an  es- 
timate of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimiber.  Nothing  in  this  section  relat- 
ing to  estimate  shall  apply  to  reports  or  docu- 
ments not  exceeding  50  pages  IVS.  Code, 
title  44.  sec.  716). 

Resolution  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on/House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate,  who  in  making  their  re- 
port, shall  give  the  prot)able  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
Printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(UJS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  703). 


April  2,  1980 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erf/ie«rfai(,  AprU  2, 1980 


The  House  met  at  10  asa.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  James 
David  Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

He  who  dwells  in  the  shelter  of  the 
Most  High,  who  abides  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty,  vnll  say  to  the  Lord, 
"My  refuge  and  my  fortress;  my  God,  in 
whom  I  trust." — ^Psalms  91:  1,  2. 

Gracious  Lord,  our  refuge  and  strength, 
bless  our  Nation  and  all  people  who  look 
to  You  for  guidance.  Remind  us  of  our 
destiny  and  responsibility  as  citizens  of  a 
free  land.  May  Your  living  spirit  grant 
hope  to  all  who  suflfer  or  who  are  alone, 
and  may  Your  providence  surround  the 
hostages  that  are  separated  from  their 
families  and  the  land  they  love.  May 
each  of  us  realize  our  dependence  on 
You,  dear  Lord,  in  whom  we  trust.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5794.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Federal  Building  In  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  as  the  "Wlnfleld  K.  Denton  BuUd- 
ing";  and 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  60  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
194(a)  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Boren  as  a  member,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
(Mr.  Cannon),  imder  the  above-cited 
law,  appointed  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
Packwood  as  members  of  the  same  Board 
of  Visitors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
1126(c)  of  title  46.  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Motnihan  as  a  member, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 


(Mr.  Cannon),  under  the  above-cited 
law,  appointed  Mr.  Exon  and  Mr.  Warner 
as  members  of  the  same  Board  of 
Visitors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  96-180,  appointed 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Hatch. 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  as  members,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Alcoholism  and  Other  Alco- 
hol Related  Problems. 


REPRESENTATION      IN      CONGRESS 
FOR  AMERICANS  LIVING  ABROAD 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Commerce  Department  an- 
noimced the  January  1980  balance-of- 
payment  figures  for  foreign  trade.  The 
ledger  reflected  a  deficit  of  $5  billion,  the 
highest  single-month  deficit  in  history. 
What  was  most  troubling  about  the  size 
of  the  deficit  was  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
ports for  the  month  were  up  and  the  vol- 
ume of  our  foreign  oil  purchases  down. 
Thus,  the  increase  in  the  deficit  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  increased  foreign 
petroleum  prices. 

Almost  forgotten  in  the  recent  public 
debate  over  the  effect  of  public  spending 
on  inflation  is  the  naked  fact  that  our 
balance-of-trade  deficits  are  equally  sig- 
niflcant  contributors  to  runaway  infla- 
tion. 

In  my  view,  we  must  continue  to 
search  for  and  enact  measures  which  wUl 
promote  and  enhance  our  ability  to  ex- 
port more  U.S.  goods  and  services  if  we 
are  to  stem  the  rising  flow  of  wealth  from 
this  country  to  foreign  nations.  To  ex- 
port effectively  and  eflBciently,  we  must 
have  our  citizens  abroad,  making  sales, 
servicing  contracts,  and  maintaining  the 
kind  of  commercial  relationships  which 
will  insure  a  long-term  market  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

Many  U.S.  firms  have  reported  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining the  number  and  caliber  of  people 
they  need  to  sustain  their  overseas  sales. 
Increasingly,  Americans  abroad  are 
faced  with  living  and  working  imder 
conditions  of  cultural  isolation  and  local 
discrimination.  Increasingly,  Americans 
living  abroad  are  subjected  to  dangers  to 
themselves  and  their  family  they  would 
not  have  to  face  at  home.  Increasingly, 
Americans  living  abroad  find  their  par- 
ticular needs  and  interests  ignored  or 
neglected  by  their  elected  represent- 
atives. To  compensate  for  these  undesir- 
able features  of  living  overseas,  many 
firms  have  found  their  personnel  costs 
rising  to  the  extent  that  their  products 
and  services  are  losing  the  c(Mnpetitive 
edge  in  foreign  markets. 


I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  I 
believe  will  help  rectify  this  situation 
for  the  1  percent  of  our  population  who 
resides  in  foreign  countries.  The  bill  has 
as  its  central  feature,  the  according  of 
direct  representation  to  Americans  liv- 
ing abroad  in  the  form  of  a  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  position  in  the  repre- 
sentation accorded  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Politically  speaking,  Americans  living 
abroad  are  like  fish  in  the  ocean,  ancm- 
ymous  and  invisible.  Their  contributions 
often  go  unrecognized  and  because  they 
are  so  far  removed  from  contact  with 
their  elected  representatives  at  home, 
they  are  virtually  voiceless  in  the  po- 
litical arena.  Yet  they  directly  contribute 
to  the  productivity  of  this  Nation  not 
only  through  the  payment  of  taxes  but 
by  serving  as  emissaries  of  the  American 
people  in  foreign  lands. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  and  increase  our 
export  levels,  if  we  are  to  expand  our 
markets  and  continue  to  prcide  compe- 
tent. efQcient  service  to  oui  foreign  cus- 
tomers, we  must  insiu-e  that  Americans 
living  abroad  are  accorded  the  same  fun- 
damental rights  of  representation  as 
Americans  here  at  home.  In  a  world  of 
increasing  econwnic  interdependence,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  those  who 
represent  us  abroad  by  ignoring  their 
urgent  need  for  adequate  represoitation. 

I  urge  your  immediiite  support  of  this 
measure. 

H.R.  7011 
A  bill  to  proTide  that  United  States  citizens 

residing  outside  the  United  States  shall  be 

represented  in  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to 

the  House  of  Representatives 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  United 
States  citizens  residing  outside  the  United 
States  shall  be  represented  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  Dalegate,  to  be  known 
as  the  "Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves  for  United  States  Citizens  Abroad", 
who  shall  be  elected  by  such  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  The  Delegate  shall 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  right  of  debate,  but  not  of  voting, 
shall  have  all  the  privUeges  granted  a  Rep- 
resentative by  section  6  of  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations as  are  imposed  by  law  or  rules  on 
Representatives.  The  Delegate  shall  be  elect- 
ed to  serve  during  each  Congress. 

(b)  An  mdivldual  may  not  hold  the  offlce 
of  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  United  States  Citizens  Abroad  unless  on 
the  date  of  election  the  individual — 

(1)  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age, 

(2)  holds,  or  is  a  candidate  for,  no  other 
paid  public  office, 

(3)  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  at  least  seven  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
election. 


Q  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  dtiring  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  G  i^7  is  2:07  pan. 
*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I   a^k 
consent  that  the  Committee 
may  have  until  mid- 
April  14,   1980,  to  file 
certain  antitrust  bills,  HJR. 
4046,  H.R.  4048,  H.R.  4049. 
and  also  the  Department 
1  ,uthorization  for  fiscal  year 
(846. 

pro  tempore.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentle- 
] Kentucky? 

Mr.      Speaker, 

right  to  object,  can  the 

ell  us,  since  the  staff  asked 

.his,  whether  they  also  told 

the   minority   had   been 

what  the  consequences  are 

grant  these  requests? 

Taking  them  in  reverse 

:onsequences  would  not  be 

c£|taclysmic  but,  on  the  other 

it  would  be  certainly  help- 

cbmrnittee. 

luestion  the  gentleman  asks, 

that  the  minority  has 

but  I  am  convinced  they 

aecause  the  committee  is  in 

doing  that  as  a  matter  of 

not  just  the  staff,  I  would 

gentleman,  but  also  the  chair- 


axrare 


man  of  the  committee  that  asked  the 
gentleman  to  make  this  unanimous- 
ccMosent  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  these  requests  are 
all  to  file  reports? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  all.  just  simply 
to  file  reports  by  imidnight,  April  14. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and,  assuming  the  minority  has 
been  informed.  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
servation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ICHORD  CLARI- 
FIES POSITION  ON  C-X  AIR- 
CRAFT 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
during  its  mark  up  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  authorization  bill,  H.R.  6495, 
conducted  an  in-depth  review  of  the  C-X 
aircraft. 

The  C-X.  as  I  am  sure  many  of  the 
Members  have  read  about  in  the  press 
this  past  week,  is  a  conceptual  aircraft 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  proposes 
to  build  in  order  to  enhance  our  future 
strategic  airlift  system. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
against  funding  for  C-X  because: 

A  majority  of  the  members  have  not 
been  convinced  of  the  requirements  for 
this  new  aircraft. 

In  the  competition  for  defense  funds, 
we  did  not  rank  the  requirement  for  a 
new  aircraft  that  is  intended  to  satisfy 
a  1986  or  later  requirement  above  the 
requirement  to  procure  weapon  systems 
and  readily  available  ships  and  aircraft 
that  will  enable  us  to  respond  to  an  im- 
mediate crisis  situation  or  conflict. 

On  March  31. 1  wrote  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Melvin  Price, 
stating  my  deep  concern  over  the  inac- 
curate press  accounts  of  the  reasons  be- 
iiind  the  committee's  decision  to  deny 
funds  for  the  C-X.  I  request  permission 
to  insert  this  letter  into  the  Record  as 
well  as  a  letter  to  Secretary  Brown  dated 
March  20. 1980. 

The  press  reported  that  the  commit- 
tee was  against  this  aircraft  because  the 
administration  was  proposing  to  cut  de- 
fense programs  that  were,  and  I  quote, 
"dear  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee." 
The  committee  does  not  operate  in  this 
manner  and  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  C-X  was  not  supported  by 
me  or  the  Committee  because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  make  a 
satisfactory  case  for  it. 

I  hope  that  this  clarifies  my  position  on 
the  C-X  and  I  will  state  in  closing  that  I, 
along  with  the  majority  of  the  Members 


of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  are 
strong  advocates  of  the  need  for  more 
air-  and  sealift. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  31, 1980. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman.  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  real  reasons  underlying  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee's 
recommendation  to  deny  fiscal  year  1981  au- 
thorization for  the  C-X  transport  aircraft 
and  the  Committee's  decision  to  sustain 
this  recommendation  have  been  obfuscated 
by  Inaccurate  press  reporting  of  the  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  on  this  matter  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
extend  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  creat- 
ing a  forum  during  the  full  committee  mark 
up  of  H.R.  6495  for  the  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion on  the  most  important  Issue  of  stra- 
tegic mobility  and  the  C-X  program. 

I  share  with  you  the  need  to  enhance  our 
current  strategic  mobility  posture.  My  con- 
cerns and  those  of  other  Subcommittee 
Members  were  not  based  on  the  need  for 
more  strategic  mobility  but  with  the  kinds  of 
assets  that  should  be  procured  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  current-  and  Intermediate-term 
requirements.  As  I  advised  Secretary  Brown 
In  my  letter  of  March  20,  the  case  for  the 
C-X  aircraft  was  not  adequately  made  be- 
fore the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter for  your  Information.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  witnesses  who  appeared  during 
our  mark  up  session  made  a  good  case  for 
this  specific  aircraft.  Having  Invested  over 
$6  billion  in  the  C-5A  program,  I  believe  it  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  determine  the  full 
capability  of  this  aircraft,  and  indeed  what 
it  cannot  do  prior  to  embarking  upon  a  $12 
billion  C-X  development  and  procurement 
program.  You  will  recall  that  Secretary  Clay- 
tor,  during  his  appearance,  acknowledged 
that  Air  Force  data  relating  to  the  full  ca- 
pability of  the  C-5A  Is,  In  fact,  incomplete.  In 
light  of  our  current  strategic  mobility  defi- 
ciencies, our  requirements  and  the  current 
world  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
it  is  Imperative  that  we  fully  explore  all  the 
options  that  could  enhance  our  strategic 
mobility  posture  and  embark  upon  the  more 
promising  systems  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
is  little  point  in  developing  systems  that 
will  meet  our  1986  and  later  requirements, 
If  indeed  we  lack  the  assets  that  are  required 
to  Insure  the  present.  Since  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  funding  constrained,  we  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  establishing  the 
proper  balance  between  research  and  de- 
velopment and  procurement.  This  is  the 
point  that  I  believe  has  been  missed  by  the 
press — leading  to  the  confusion  over  the 
relationship  between  the  C-X  and  the  pend- 
ing DOD  rescission  package. 

The  press  reported  that  the  Committee 
was  denying  funds  for  the  C-X  because  these 
funds  would  come  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
grams that  may  be  of  Interest  to  this  Com- 
mittee. This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  a  fiscal  year  1980  rescission  would 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  our  military 
readiness,  since  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget 
is  not  adequate  to  satisfy  U.S.  military  re- 
quirements in  view  of  the  potential  threat. 
Because  of  this  fact,  I  question  whether  a 
research  and  development  program  such  as 
the  C-X  shoiUd  take  precedence  over  the 
procurement  of  available  airlift,  sealift  and 
conventional  warfare  hardware  that  Is  re- 
quired to  Insure  readiness. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcom- 
mittee's decision  on  the  C-X  came  down  to 
a  matter  of  priority,  requirements  and  tech- 
nical Issues.  The  Subcommittee  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  C-X — a  future  system — was 
Justified  in  the  absence  of  relevant  data  or 
that  this  system  should  be  supported  in 
the  absence  of  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  available  sea-  and  airlift  assets  that  are 
needed  to  satisfy  today's  requirements.  Be- 
yond the  matter  of  priority,  the  case  for  the 
C-X  per  se  was  not  made  to  our  satisfaction; 
and  the  DOD  representatives  who  appeared 
before  the  full  committee  feU  short  of 
rpfticing  the  case  for  this  aircraft. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  need  for  more  air-  and  sealift, 
and  I  pledge  to  you  my  full  support  in  taking 
steps  that  will  enhance  our  current  capabil- 
ity. I  again  want  to  convey  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  allowing  the  kind  of  discus- 
sion that  we  had  on  this  most  Important  is- 
sue and  hope  that  this  clarifies  my  position 
on  the  C-X. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Chairman,  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee. 

Committee  on   Armed   Services, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1980. 
Hon.  Harold  Brown, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Secretary:  In  accordance  with 
our  conversation  of  this  afternoon,  I  would 
like  to  point,  out  several  general  factors  that 
led  to  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
ccHnmlttee's  recommendation  to  deny  funds 
for  the  C-X  aircraft  in  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Setting  aside  the  technical  issues  concern- 
ing the  C-X  for  the  moment,  I  as  well  as 
other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  seri- 
ously question  the  decision  to  pursue  a 
potential  $12  billion  C-X  program  that  will 
provide  only  a  partial  answer  to  our  future 
lift  requirements  and  not  to  include  funds 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget  to  enhance 
our  sealift  capability.  I  recognize  the  need 
for  a  balanced  mix  of  atr  and  sealift  assets 
to  Insure  the  strategic  mobility  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  respond  to  a  conflict  or  crisis.  Al- 
though you  may  differ  with  me,  it  is  my 
judgement  that  in  the  order  of  priorities, 
the  enhancement  of  sealift  through  the 
procurement  of  available  ships  takes  prece- 
dence over  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  a  new  aircraft.  Perhaps  the  funds 
for  sealift  enhancement  are  forthcoming,  but 
the  fact  is  these  funds  have  yet  to  be 
identified  to  me. 

I  have  watched  research  and  development 
programs  come  and  go.  It  appears  that  we 
are  going  through  times  when  no  weapon 
system  program  is  secure  until  the  last  unit 
Is  deployed.  We  have  spent  over  $7  billion 
on  the  development  of  a  manned  penetrating 
bomber  with  only  a  few  research  and  develop- 
ment aircraft  and  a  museum  piece  to  show 
for  this  investment.  We  have  Invested  over 
$240  million  in  the  Advanced  Medium  STOL 
Transport  program  only  to  see  It  terminated. 
We  have  spent  over  $350  million  on  the 
development  of  a  3.000-ton  prototype  Sur- 
face Effects  Ship  (SES).  While  the  3,000-ton 
SES  was  obviously  not  a  sealift  capable  craft, 
it  was  a  logical  step  in  the  development  of 
a  6,000  or  more  ton  craft  which  would  have 
provided  a  possible  alternative  to  the  airlift 
of  outsised  cargo.  Again,  the  SES  program 
was   terminated. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  in 
view  of  our  strategic  mobility  deficiencies, 
our  nation  would  be  better  served  by  procur- 
ing hardware  that  is  readily  avaUable  rather 
than  embarking  on  another  research  and 
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development  program  that  m*y  again  lead 
nowhere. 

There  are  several  major  technical  issues 
that  led  to  the  Subcommittee's  decision  to 
recommend  against  the  C-X.  The  factors 
are  too  extensive  to  list  here,  however,  I  am 
prepared  to  discuss  them  with  you  at  some 
later  time.  The  Air  Force  meanwhile  has  pro  - 
vlded  my  staff  with  a  copy  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Mxirray  and  Air  Force  Secretary  Mark  con- 
cerning the  C-X  and  the  ancillary  issues. 
I  find  the  observations  in  this  corre^sond- 
ence  both  interesting  and  alarming.  If  Sec- 
retary Murray's  concerns  are  well  founded, 
then  It  would  be  ill-advised  to  proceed  with 
the  C-X  firogram  In  the  absence  of  the  infor- 
mation that  he  believes  is  required.  If,  on 
the  other  hand.  Secretary  Mark  is  correct, 
then  I  submit  that  we  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  to  develop  a  C-5A  capabUlty  that  does 
not  exist.  If  it  has  taken  the  Air  Force  this 
long  to  ascertain  that  the  expected  perform- 
ance of  the  C-6A  was  grossly  miscalculated, 
then  I  have  to  question  the  validity  of  Air 
Force  argviments  in  favor  of  the  C-X;  and 
I  would  under  no  circumstances  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  repeating  the  C-6A  mistakes  in  the 
C-X  program. 

In  conclusion,  the  Subcommittee  decision 
on  the  C-X  came  down  to  a  matter  of  priority 
followed  by  requirements  and  technical  is- 
sues. The  C-X — a  future  system — simply 
could  not  be  supported  in  the  absence  of 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  sealift  assets 
that  are  needed  to  satisfy  our  near  and 
intermediate  requirements.  Beyond  the  mat- 
ter of  priorities,  the  case  for  the  C-X  per  se 
has  not  been  made  to  our  satisfaction. 

While  there  were  other  factors  underlying 
the  Subcommittee's  decision,  I  trust  that 
this  information  will  convey  to  you  at  least 
our  general  concerns  over  the  start  of  a  $12 
billion  program. 
Sincerely, 

RICHARD  H.  ICHORD, 

Chairman,   Research    and   Development 
Subcommittee. 


MEDICAID  PROGRAM  REFORM 

(Mr.  SHELBY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  the  Ala- 
bama medicaid  program  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Just  as  the  State  legis- 
lature was  about  to  agree  on  a  new  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  which — ^by  unear- 
marking  some  revenues  and  redirecting 
others  along  with  enacting  some  new 
revenue  raising  measures — would  fim- 
nel  enough  money  into  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram to  assure  health  services  for  all 
eligible  persons,  the  administration  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  State  revenue 
sharing  as  a  step  toward  balancing  the 
Federal  budget — effectively  pulling  one 
of  the  supports  out  from  under  this  teet- 
ering financial  plan. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  speak  about  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  President's 
budget  plan  but  rather  to  address  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  the  medicaid  system; 
problems  which  are  merely  highlighted 
by  a  funding  squeeze  such  as  Alabama 
now  finds  itself  in. 

All  potential  for  ingenuity  at  the  State 


level  has  been  robbed  by  the  regulations 
written  in  the  Wasliingon  offices  of  HEW 
far  removed  from  the  realities  of  day-to- 
day provision  of  services.  Cost  savings 
through  greater  recipient  participation, 
greater  individualization  of  c&re  through 
direct  family  assistance,  reorientatim  of 
specific  delivery  systems  to  better  fit  local 
facilities — all  of  these  are  precluded  by 
the  tight  regulatory  network  surrounding 
the  medicaid  system. 

In  an  effort  both  to  offer  long-term 
solutions  to  Alabama's  specific  crises  and 
to  alleviate  the  regulatory  burdens 
weighing  so  heavily  on  many  State  medi- 
caid programs,  I  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Alabama  delegation  am 
today  introducing  a  series  of  pieces  of 
legislation  designed  to  tackle  both 
angles.  These  bills  will  perform  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First.  Allow  States  to  negotiate  for  pur- 
chases of  medical  services; 

Second.  Give  States  the  right  to  end  a 
recipient's  medicaid  eligibility  in  In- 
stances of  demonstrated  abuse  of  the 
system; 

Third.  Allow  families  to  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  medical  care  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  voluntary  "relative  respon- 
sibility" plan  for  recipients  in  nursing 
homes;  and 

Fourth.  Give  States  the  choice  of  re- 
quiring patient  copayment  for  all  med- 
icaid services. 

I  recognize  that  the  issue  I  am  raising 
here  is  one  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  Not  only 
do  I  recognize  this  fact,  I  believe  thor- 
ough discussion  is  in  order.  During  these 
times  of  Federal  belt  tightening,  it 
makes  utmost  sense  to  reevaluate  the  di- 
vision of  duties  in  such  a  State-admin- 
istered plan  and  to  consider  regulatory 
changes  which  could  ultimately  reduce 
Federal  outlays  as  well  as  bureaucratic 
man-hours.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Health  Sub- 
committee will  see  fit  to  review  these 
bills  soon  after  we  reconvene. 


RECONdLIA-nON  NECESSARY  FOR 
A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  a  number  of  chairmen  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  have  found  it 
necessary  to  write  the  Speaker  and  urge 
that  reconciliation  not  be  included  In 
the  first  budget  resolution.  It  was  my 
motion  in  the  Budget  Committee  that 
resulted  in  reconciliation  being  part  of 
the  resolution.  The  argximent  is  present- 
ed that  there  is  no  precedent  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  precedent  for  recon- 
ciliation in  the  first  budget  resolution. 
But  the  point  is  that  this  is  not  a  year 
of  precedent,  that  we  face  serious  in- 
fiationary  problems  and  that  in  order 
to  balance  the  budget,  reconciliation  will 
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fend  the  Nation's  honor  against  the  law- 
less actions  of  Iranian  mihtants.  After 
151  days,  it  is  long  past  time  for  the 
President  to  stop  playing  pohtics  with 
the  hostage  Issue.  It  is  time  for  him  to 
demonstrate  leadership. 


I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  commend  the  gentleman 

today.  I  was,  along  with 

I  he  very  few  Members  from 

I  he  aisle  who  supported  the 

concept  last  year.  I  think 

to  the  idea  of  manage- 

budget,  and  I  think  it  is 

to  the  idea  of  avoiding  the 

a  constitutional  amend- 

thing  for  us. 

'A.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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SEEING  THE  LIGHT 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  some  good  news  and  some  bad 
news  to  discuss  this  morning  . 

The  bad  news  is  that,  rather  than  cut- 
ting spending  as  advertised,  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  budget  proposal  actually 
calls  for  a  $1  billion  increase  in  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1980  and  1981  compared 
with  his  January  estimates.  Whatever 
budget  surplus  there  will  be,  if  indeed 
there  is  one,  will  therefore  be  a  result 
of  higher  taxes. 

The  good  news,  however,  is  that  the 
administration  is  beginning  to  own  up 
to  its  sins.  Just  last  Thursday,  Treasury 
Secretary  G.  William  Miller  admitted 
that  Government  borrowing,  to  cover 
recent  budget  deficits,  has  contributed 
to  the  devastating  rise  in  interest  rates. 
Now,  if  the  Democrat  controlled  Con- 
gress, which  voted  all  those  deficits, 
would  just  take  the  hint  and  really  cut 
Federal  spending,  instead  of  simply 
creating  that  illusion,  interest  rates 
would  go  down. 

But,  I  know  that  will  be  difficult.  After 
all,  how  easy  is  it  for  leopards  to  change 
their  spots? 


OSM  UNDER  HEAVY  CRITICISM  FOR 
HARASSMENT  OF  SMALL  COAL 
MINE  OPERATORS 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  state- 
ments made  in  the  other  body  by  the 
senior  Member  from  Oregon  and  the 
junior  Member  from  Virginia  revealed 
alleged  criminal  lobbying  activities  by 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of 
Surface  Mining.  According  to  OSM 
memos,  high  officials  may  have  violated 
statutes  which  prohibit  the  lobbying  of 
Congress,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  ap- 
propriated funds.  OSM  has  supposedly 
organized  several  environmental  interest 
groups  to  lobby  against  amendments  to 
the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act  in 
Congress.  These  amendments  had  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  other  body,  de- 
spite a  sophisticated  campaign  to  defeat 
their  passage  by  OSM. 

In  my  district,  OSM  is  under  heavy 
criticism  for  harassment  of  small  coal 
mine  operators  and  overly  complex  reg- 
ulations. I  believe  that  these  abuses  are 
the  worst  example  of  regiilatory  overkill 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  obUgation 


of  Congress  to  thoroughly  and  immedi- 
ately investigate  these  allegations. 


FOR  25  YEARS  THE  DEMOCRAT- 
CONTROLLED  CONGRESS  HAS 
BEEN  PLAYING  APRIL  FOOL  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  celebrated  April  Fool,  a  day 
when  each  one  of  us  can  play  harmless 
little  tricks  on  our  friends,  tell  them 
fantastic  stories,  then  cry  "April  Fool" 
and  smile — it  is  all  a  joke. 

But  the  kind  of  tricks  this  Democratic 
Congress  has  been  playing  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  no  joke. 

Every  year  the  leadership  proposes  an 
annual  budget.  Every  year  that  budget 
winds  its  way  through  Congress  and 
it  passed.  But  by  the  time  another  April 
rolls  around  the  budget  has  grown,  the 
deficit  has  grown  and  taxes  have  grown. 
It  is  April  Fool. 

Last  November,  when  the  1980  budget 
was  passed,  the  original  deficit  was  $26.8 
billion.  That  was  bad  enough.  But  now, 
on  April  Pool,  we  find  that  expenditures 
have  far  exceeded  estimates  and  that 
our  actual  deficit  will  be  closer  to  $46 
billion. 

For  25  years  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  has  been  playing  April-Fool  on 
the  American  people.  The  taxpayers  are 
soothed  in  the  fall  and  tricked  in  April. 

This  fall  I  believe  American  voters  will 
remember  the  tricks  Democrats  have 
played  on  them  for  25  years  and  vote 
Republican. 

Then  we  will  see  who  are  the  April 
fools. 


PENTAGON  DEMONSTRA-nONS 

(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
episode  in  the  continuing  saga  of  the 
Pentagon  demonstrations  occurred  re- 
cently. Brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Joe  Valitchka,  on 
leave  and  working  at  the  Pentagon,  it 
now  appears  that  the  antinuclear  pro- 
testers have  resorted  to  throwing  imita- 
tion blood  and  ashes  on  the  Pentagon 
Concourse. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticize  anyone's 
right  to  demonstrate.  That  is  a  constitu- 
tional given.  However,  when  the  protests 
go  beyond  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
stages  and  result  in  wanton  disregard  for 
public  property,  they  should  be  con- 
demned. Moreover,  firmer  action  should 
be  taken.  The  way  it  is  now,  the  demon- 
strators appear  each  week  and  deface 
the  property  of  the  Government.  Our 
law  enforcement  and  judicial  authori- 
ties refuse  to  take  action  to  halt  the 
demonstrations  and  protect  Government 
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property  or  punish  the  demonstrators. 
At  the  very  least,  the  protesters  should 
be  made  to  clean  up  their  mess.  We,  as 
taxpayers,  should  not  have  to  foot  the 
clean-up  bill  for  them. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  CERTAIN 
VETERANS  AND  DEPENDENTS 

'Mr.  DAVTS  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  aimed 
at  assisting  a  very  small  group  of  peo- 
ple. These  people  are  veterans  and  the 
dependents  of  these  veterans  who  have 
been  forgotten,  overlooked  or  ignored 
by  their  government  while  they  are  suf- 
fering for  a  decision  made  for  them 
years  ago. 

That  decision  was  to  send  American 
servicemen  into  the  areas  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  that  were  destroyed  by  the 
dropping  of  atomic  bombs  in  August  1945 
in  order  to  conduct  cleanup  operations 
only  weeks  after  the  bombing.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  radiation  levels  at  the  sites 
were  insufficient  to  warrant  concern  over 
possible  health  hazards  to  American  per- 
sonnel sent  into  the  area. 

Today,  Napoleon  Micheau  is  suffering 
from  a  rare  form  of  bone  marrow  cancer 
known  as  multiple  myeloma.  Orlo  Moon 
is  sitting  in  a  wheel  chair  after  losing 
both  his  arms  and  legs  due  to  a  bl(X)d 
disorder.  These  two  gentlemen  are  con- 
stituents of  mine,  both  members  of  the 
American  forces  sent  into  the  bombed 
areas  shortly  after  the  explosions  and 
both  part  of  a  growing  number  of  vet- 
erans seeking  compensation  for  disabili- 
ties due  to  radiation  exposure  in  Japan. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
number  of  American  military  forces  in 
the  immediate  "ground-zero"  area  dur- 
ing the  important  time  period,  however, 
estimates  are  that  there  were  roughly 
1,000  Americans  each  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  within  a  1  mile  radius  of  the 
blast  site  in  the  fall  of  1945.  Out  of  this 
number,  there  are  65  known  claims  that 
have  been  made  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration with  the  actual  number  of  re- 
ported radiation-related  diseases  esti- 
timated  at  close  to  100.  Out  of  these 
claims,  the  VA  has  yet  to  grant  a  single 
one. 

The  normal  response  from  the  VA  has 
relied  on  the  argument  that  radiation 
levels  at  the  time  of  the  American  oc- 
cupation were  insufficient  to  have  caused 
biological  harm.  Aside  from  the  large 
number  of  claims  that  have  been  filed, 
there  are  other  figures  which  raise  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
statement. 

Multiple  myeloma  may  have  many  pos- 
sible causes,  radiation  exposure  being 
but  one.  The  expected  rate  of  incidence 
of  the  disease  is  very  rare  being  approxi- 
mately one  in  4,000  persons.  The  known 
incidence  of  myeloma  among  veterans  of 
the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  occupation 
is  at  least  six  times  that  amount.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  are  reported  cases  of  rare 
forms  of  leukemia,  types  of  lung  cancer 


not  associated  with  smoking,  Hodgkins 
disease  and  myelofibrosis,  all  disorders 
related  to  the  production  of  bone  mar- 
row, all  diseases  which  have  been  assoc- 
iated with  radiation  exposure. 

It  would  appear  from  such  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  VA  would 
have  given  more  credence  to  the  claims, 
however,  it  was  not  imtil  recently  that 
the  plight  of  these  individuals  has  been 
given  any  formal  recognition  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  was  requested  to  include  the 
matter  of  the  Hiroshima /Nagasaki  vet- 
erans claims  in  an  ongoing  study  of  sim- 
ilar claims  from  individuals  involved  in 
atomic  testing  in  the  Pacific  and  Nevada. 
This  development  has  not  been  a  source 
of  assurance  for  this  group  of  veterans 
however,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  DNA 
may  have  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
matter. 

They  are  charged  with  investigating 
a  project  involving  nuclear  energy,  an 
area  with  which  they  are  also  charged 
with  developing.  Whether  there  is  sub- 
stance to  this  concern  or  not,  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  this  issue  be  examined 
from  a  medical  standpoint,  by  an  impar- 
tial body  to  determine  the  causality  of 
exposure  to  the  radiation  in  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  and  the  health  disorders 
being  experienced  by  these  veterans.  My 
bill  would  do  simply  that;  it  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive study  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship and  to  report  back  to  Congress 
within  2  yeare  on  the  results  of  the 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  here  is  not  the 
hazards  of  radiation,  it  is  not  nuclear 
power,  it  is  not  military  armament 
policy.  This  issue  here  is  the  responsive- 
ness of  Government  to  a  real  and  serious 
problem  faced  by  a  small  group  of  peo- 
ple in  their  late  fifties  and  older.  They 
have  endiu-ed  tremendous  hardships. 
Many  have  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  on  the  treatments  for  their  dis- 
eases. They  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  obtain  relief.  This  matter  is 
one  of  conscience.  At  the  least,  we  owe 
these  people  an  opportimity  to  have  their 
problems  addressed.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  beginning  for  such  an  action.  I 
urge  that  this  issue  be  given  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  and  that  this  bill  be  acted 
upon. 


DEPARTMENTS      STILL     SPENDING 
FOR  PLANT  WATERING 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  exposed  the  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money  used  to  pay  people 
who  watered  plants  for  the  various  bu- 
reaucracies in  Washington,  D.C.  Con- 
gress dictated  a  stop  to  that  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Now,  research 
shows  that  several  executive  branch  de- 
partments still  spend  $44,000  a  year  for 
plant  watering.  In  this  day  of  20-percent 


infiation,  19-percent  interest  rates,  and 
a  $39  biUlon  deficit,  it  is  time  that  we 
stop  this  nonsensical  waste  of  money. 
Federal  employees  ought  to  be  able  to, 
at  the  very  least,  tend  their  own  gardens. 


EXPLOSIVE  GROWTH  IN  FEDERAL 
SPENDING  DUE  TO  RAPID  EXPAN- 
SION OF  WELFARE  AND  INCOME- 
SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
congressional  "balanced  budget  band- 
wagon"  picks  up  steam,  many  of  our 
"bom-agaln"  budget  balancers  are  look- 
ing toward  a  budget  balanced  by  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending.  What  they 
fail  to  acknowledge  is  that  the  explosive 
growth  in  Federal  spending  has  been 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  our  welfare  and  income  security 
programs. 

Defense  spending  has  been  cut,  in  real 
terms,  in  11  out  of  the  last  21  years.  By 
contrast,  spending  for  welfare  income 
security  programs  has  increased,  in  real 
terms,  in  20  out  of  the  last  21  years. 
These  programs  have  displaced  defense 
outlays  as  the  Federtd  Government's  top 
spending  priority. 

In  short,  we  have  afforded  this  ex- 
panded generosity  by  both  raising  total 
spending  and  taxes,  and  then  skimping 
on  defense.  Given  this  background,  I  see 
nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
argument  that  we  now  need  to  both  in- 
crease defense  fund  and  curb  unneces- 
sary increases  in  wasted  spending. 

A  balanced  budget — yes.  But  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  security. 
National  security  and  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  is  a  fundamental  responsi- 
bility of  our  Federal  Government. 


n  1020 
PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  515 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  House  Resolution  515,  establish- 
ing the  Congressional  Child  Caa«  Center. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  csm  the  gentleman 
explain  why  we  are  doing  this  today? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  committee  as  a  former  member  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  to 
make  that  request.  It  deals  with  legis- 
lation, as  I  understand  it,  establishing  a 
Congressional  Child  Care  Center. 
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The  United  States  Governor 
authorized  to  vote  for  two 
whlih  were  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
si  Bclal    meeting   in   December 
pending  before  the  Board  of 
le   Bank.   These   resolutions 
in  increase  In  the  authorized 
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contributions  thereto.  Upon  adop- 
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tl  ereto. 


authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  of 
which  two  hundred  ten  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  four  shall  be  callable  and  seventeen 
thousand  and  ninety-two  shall  be  paid-in, 
and  (B)  to  contribute  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  $700,000,000;  except  that  any 
commitment  to  make  such  subscriptions  to 
paid-in  and  callable  capital  stock  and  to 
make  such  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in 
the  United  States  subscription  and  contri- 
bution provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation,  for  payment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (1)  $2,749,207,988  for 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank,  and  (2)  t700,(K)0,000  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  Increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. 

"(c)  For  the  ptirpose  of  keeping  to  a 
minimum  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion by  letter  of  credit  In  four  annual  in- 
stallments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a 
certiflcation  from  the  Bank  that  any  un- 
disbursed balances  resulting  from  draw- 
downs on  such  letter  of  credit  will  not  ex- 
ceed at  any  time  the  United  States  share 
of  expected  disbursement  requirements  for 
the  following  three-month  period. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  may  be  used 
for  any  form  of  assistance  to  any  country 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Bank.". 

Sec.  102.  The  President  shall  evaluate  a 
proposal  for  joint  action  by  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  other  coun- 
tries which  participate  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  to  Increase  explora- 
tion for  and  exploitation  of  energy  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere through  multilateral  incentives,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  private  investment  in  such 
resources.  The  President  shall  report  his 
findings  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
September  30,  1980,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  considers  appropriate. 
TITLE  n— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec.  201.  The  Asian  Development  Bank 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  285  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  contribute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  $445,000,000  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  a  special  fund 
of  the  Bank,  except  that  any  commitment 
to  make  such  contribution  shall  be  made 
subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Fund  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation.  9445,000.000  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a 
minimum  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Fund  authorized  by  this  section 
by  letter  of  credit  in  foiu-  annual  install- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  Bank  that  any  undisbursed 
balances  resulting  from  drawdowns  on  such 
letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed  at  any  time 
the  United  States  share  of  expected  dis- 
bursement requirements  for  the  following 
three-month  period. 

"Sec.  25.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 


it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
Taiwan  (before  January  1.  1979,  known  as 
the  Republic  of  China)  shall  be  permitted 
to  retain  membership  In  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  that  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Bank  shall  notify  the 
Bank  that  a  serious  review  of  future  United 
States  participation,  Including  any  future 
payments  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund, 
would  ensue  if  Taiwan  were  excluded  from 
the  Bank.". 

TITLE  III— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
Sec.  301.  The  African  Development  F^md 
Act  (22  use.  290g  et  seq.)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  212  at  sec- 
tion 211;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  contribute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  $125,000,000  to 
the  Fund  as  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  second  replenishment  of  the  resources 
of  the  Fund,  except  that  any  commitment 
to  make  such  contribution  shall  be  made 
subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  In  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation.  $125,000,000  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  United 
States  contrib  itlon  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  authorized  by  this  section  by 
letter  of  credit  in  three  annual  Installments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  certiflcation  from 
the  Pnind  that  any  undisbursed  balances 
resulting  from  drawdowns  on  such  letter  of 
credit  will  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  United 
States  share  of  expected  disbursement  re- 
quirements for  the  following  three-month 
period.". 

TITLE    IV— EXPORT    OPPORTUNITY    EN- 
HANCEMENT 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Fund  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  assure  that  information 
relative  to  potential  procurement  opportuni- 
ties for  United  States  firms  Is  expeditiously 
communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Such  information  shall  be 
disseminated  as  broadly  as  possible  to  both 
large  and  small  business. 
TITLE  V— HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORTING 

Sec.  501  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Act  of 
October  3,  1977  (Public  Law  95-118;  22  U.S.C. 
262g).  is  amended  in  subsection  (c)  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  on  all  loans  considered 
by  the  Boards  of  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Institutions  listed  in  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate.  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall  in- 
clude a  list  of  all  loans  considered  by  the 
Boards  of  Executive  Directors  of  such  Insti- 
tutions and  shall  specify  with  respect  to 
each  such  loan — 

"(1)  the  institution  Involved; 

"(11)  the  date  of  final  action; 

"(111)  the  borrower; 

"(Iv)  the  amount; 

"(V)  the  project  or  program; 

"(vl)  the  vote  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 
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"(vll)  the  reason  for  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  opposition,  if  any; 

"(vlll)  the  final  disposition  of  the  loan; 
and 

"(ix)  if  the  United  States  Government 
opposed  the  loan,  whether  the  loan  meets 
basic  human  needs. 

"(B)  The  Information  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  subparagraph  (A)  also  shall 
be  Included  in  the  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies.". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
shall  report  quarterly  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Development 
Institutions  and  Finance  of  such  Committee, 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  in  each  Instance  in  which  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  an  in- 
stitution listed  in  subsection  (a)  opposes 
any  loan,  financial  assistance,  or  technical 
assistance  for  reasons  regarding  human 
rights.  Each  such  report  shall  include — 
"(A)  the  reasons  for  such  opposition; 
"(B)  all  policy  considerations  taken  into 
account  In  reaching  the  decision  to  oppose 
such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or  technical 
assistance; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  the  country  involved; 

"(D)  a  record  of  how  the  United  States 
Government  voted  on  all  other  loans,  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  technical  assistance  to 
such  country  during  the  preceding  two  years; 
and 

"(E)  information  as  to  how  the  decision 
to  oppose  such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or 
technical  assistance  relates  to  overall  United 
States  Government  policy  on  human  rights 
In  such  country. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  consult  frequently  and  in  a 
timely  manner  with  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  to  inform  them  regarding  any  prospec- 
tive changes  in  policy  directon  toward  coun- 
tries which  have  or  recently  have  had  poor 
human  rights  records.". 

(c)  Title  Vn  of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1977, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  705.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  United  States  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  to  consult  with  the  other  Governors 
of  those  institutions  concerning  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  their  respective  institutions  to  establish 
human  rights  standards  to  be  considered  In 
connection  with  each  application  for  assist- 
ance.". 

TITLE     VI— USE      OF      RENEWABLE      RE- 
SOURCES FOR  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 
Sec.  601.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
at  affordable  prices  the  world's  poor  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  Jobs,  food,  water, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  and  poor  countries  will 
continue  to  be  economically  and  politically 
unstable; 

(2)  dependence  on  increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuel  resources  consumes  too  much  of 


the  capital  available  to  poor  countries  with 
the  result  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  poor  people; 

(3)  In  many  developing  countries  the  cost 
of  large  central  generators  and  long  dis- 
tance electrical  distribution  makes  it  un- 
likely that  rural  energy  by  means  of  a  na- 
tional grid  will  contribute  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  poor  people; 

(4)  only  one  of  eight  rural  inhabitants 
lives  in  an  area  which  has  access  to  elec- 
tricity and  even  fewer  rural  inhabitants 
actually  have  or  can  afford  electricity; 

(5)  wood,  animal  and  agricultural  waste, 
and  other  "nonconunercial"  fuels  still  supply 
about  half  the  total  energy  in  developing 
countries  and  all  but  a  seventh  in  rural 
sectors; 

(6)  growing  dependence  of  the  world's 
poor  on  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  has 
forced  the  overcutting  of  forests  and  as  a 
consequence  erosion  and  loss  of  available 
agricultural  land;  and 

(7)  recent  initiatives  by  the  International 
financial  institutions  to  develop  and  utilize 
decentralized  solar,  hydro,  biomass,  geo- 
thermal,  and  wind  energy  should  be  signifi- 
cantly expanded  to  make  renewable  energy 
resources  increasingly  available  to  the 
world's  poor  on  a  wide  scale. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, In  connection  with  its  voice  and  vote 
In  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  African  Development  Fund,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  shall  encourage 
such  institutions — 

(1)  to  promote  the  decentralized  produc- 
tion of  renewable  energy; 

(2)  to  Identify  renewable  resources  to 
produce  energy  in  rural  development  projects 
and  determine  the  feasibility  of  substitut- 
ing them  for  systems  using  fossil  fuel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  in  developing  tech- 
nologies for  getting  energy  from  renewable 
resources; 

(4)  to  support  research  into  the  use  of  re- 
newable resources,  including  hydropower, 
biomass,  solar  photovoltaic,  and  solar  ther- 
mal; 

(5)  to  support  an  Information  network  to 
make  available  to  policy  makers  the  full 
range  of  energy  choices; 

(6)  to  broaden  their  energy  planning, 
analyses,  and  assessments  to  include  con- 
sideration of  the  supply  of,  demand  for,  and 
possible  uses  of  renewable  resources;  and 

(7)  to  coordinate  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  other  aid 
organizations  in  supporting  effective  rural 
energy  programs. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"renewable  resource"  means  any  energy  re- 
source which — 

(1)  meets  the  needs  of  rural  communities; 

(2)  saves  capital  without  wasting  labor; 

(3)  is  modest  in  scale  and  simple  to  Install 
and  maintain  and  which  can  be  managed  by 
local  individuals; 

(4)  Is  acceptable  and  affordable;  and 

(5)  does  not  damage  the  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  annually  thereafter 
on  the  progress  toward  achieving  the  goals 
set  forth  in  this  title. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Henrt  S.  Reubs, 
Henrt  B.  Gonzal^. 
John  J.  LaFalce, 
John  J.  Cavanattor, 
J.  WnxiAM  Stanton, 
Henrt  J.  Htde, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CLAnORNX    Peix, 
Gborce   McQovBur, 
Paul  SASBAjm, 
J.  K.  Javitb, 

RiCRARO    O.    LtlCAR, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
CoMicrmx  or  CoirrBRXNCB 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  662) 
to  provide  for  Increased  parUclpation  by  tite 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Ftuid,  submit 
the  foUowlng  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  ^"H 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  on  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  «n'< 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  biu,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  m 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical 
corrections,  conforming  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees, 
and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

TnXE    I— INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an 
authorization  of  $1,649,900,000  for  the  United 
States  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Th« 
Senate  bill  provided  for  an  authorization  of 
$2,749,207,988  for  that  purpose.  The  House 
recedes  to  the  Senate. 

Tbe  Hotise  amendment  provided  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $600,000,000  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  Increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  for  an  authorization  of 
$700,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The  House  re- 
cedes to  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate  figures 
with  the  recognition  that  the  terms  of  the 
replenishment  agreements  for  which  these 
contributions  are  authorized  have  led  to  ac- 
tual reductions  In  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  from  previous 
replenishments  and  that  the  VS.  share  of 
the  contributions  are  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  levels  included  In  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolutions  (contained  In  PubUc  Law 
9.5-481.  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act  for 
1979.  and  in  Public  Law  95-118.  incT«aalng 
U.S.  participation  in  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks).  Furthermore,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  acceptance  of  the  House  figures 
would  necessitate  a  renegotiation  of  the  cur- 
rent agreements  leading  to  prolonged  Inter- 
ruptions In  bank  lending  activity  and  ad- 
versely affecting  assistance  to  coimtrles  vital 
to  our  national  security. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cost  of 
participation  In  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  a  minimum,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  pay  the  amounts  required  for  US 
subscriptions  to  the  paid-in  caplUl  of  the 
Bank  by  letter  of  credit  In  four  annual  In- 
stallments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
Instructed  to  obtain  a  certification  from  the 
Bank  that  drawdowns  of  the  letters  of  credit 
will  be  deferred  until  the  funds  are  needed 
by  the  Bank. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Bank  that  it  would 
not  drawdown  the  United  States  con- 
trlbuUons  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations before  they  are  needed.  The  con- 
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TTTu:  n— ksiAN  development  bank 

amendment   provided   for   an 

3f  $180,000,000  for  the  United 

„    the  Increase  in  the  resources 

r  evelopment  Fund.  The  Senate 

for  an  authorization  of  $445,- 

,  purpose.  The  House  recedes 

for  reasons  expressed  in  the 

Title  I. 

imendment  required  the  Sec- 

rteasury  to  obtain  a  certiflca- 

Jank  that  it  will  not  drawdown 

__  contribution  to  the  Fund 

needed.  The  Senate  bill  con- 

sinjilar  provision.  The  Senate  re- 


■rmx  rv — expobt  oppoRTUNmr  enhancement 
The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  United 
States  executive  directors  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund  to  assure  that  information  relating  to 
export  opportunities  Is  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Conunerce.  The 
amendment  also  reqiUred  the  information  be 
broadly  disseminated  to  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisions.  The  Senate  recedes  to  the 
House. 

XTTLE    V HUMAN    RIGHTS    REPORTDJC 

The  House  bill  contained  a  Committee 
amendment  which  required  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  on  loans  made  by  the 
multilateral  development  banks  and  any 
United  States  actions  taken  on  human  rights 
grounds  with  respect  to  those  loans.  The  bill 
was  amended  on  the  House  Floor  to  require 
the  United  States  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  multilateral 
development  banks  that  would  establish  hu- 
man rights  standards  to  be  considered  In 
connection  with  each  application  for  assist- 
ance from  those  institutions.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provisions.  The  Senate 
recedes  to  the  House  on  the  Committee 
amendment  and  recedes  on  subsection  (c) 
with  an  amendment  directing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Banks  to  consult  with  the  other 
governors  of  the  Banks  concerning  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment to  establish  human  rights  standards 
for  assistance. 
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amendment    authorized    the 
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amendment  provided  that  the 

may  not  make  any  contrlbu- 

Development  Fund  If  Tal- 

from  membership   In   the 

Banks.  The  Senate  bill 

similar  provision.  The  Senate 
House  with  an  amendment  re- 
.  position  of  the  Congress  as  set 
■;  'alwan  Relations  Act  which  pro- 
protection  of  Taiwan's  Interests 
Jevelopment  Bank,  and  express- 
j  of  Congress  that  future  U.S. 
would  be  threatened  if  Taiwan 
be  expelled  from  the  Bank. 

AfaiCAN    DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

amendment  required  the  Sec- 
Treasury  to  obtain  a  certiflca- 
Fimd  that  it  will  not  draw- 
States  contributions  to  the 
they  are  needed.  The  Senate  bill 
similar  provision.  The  Senate 
House. 


XUXE    VI USE    OF    RENEWABLE    RESOURCES    POR 

ENERGY    PRODUCTION 

The  House  amendment  required  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  to  promote  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  resources.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provisions.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes to  the  House  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
John  J.  LaPalce, 
John  J.  Cavanaugh, 
J.  William  Stanton, 
Henry  J.  Hyde, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
George  McGovern, 
Paul  Sarbanes, 
J.  K.  jAvrrs, 
Richard  O.  Lugar, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


majority  side  in  allowing  us  to  partici- 
pate in  this  conference.  We  attempted 
to  explain  to  the  other  body  why  we  felt 
the  amendments  that  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  were 
important  to  helping  balance  the  budget 
and  relieve  the  burden  on  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. These  are  pretty  substantial  re- 
ductions in  these  replenishment  funds. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  idea  as 
to  when  this  conference  will  be  brought 
up? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  no  specific 
idea  as  to  the  timing  or  the  scheduling 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  week  after  we  get  back  it  is 
scheduled  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  prob- 
ably has  more  of  an  informed  under- 
standing than  I  have,  because  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  consult  with  the  leader- 
ship; that  is.  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  led  the  conferees.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  I  was  not  present  yester- 
day at  the  conference.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  present,  so  I  am  not  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  expectations  are 
as  to  the  time  for  presentation  of  the 
conference  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate,  first 
of  all,  the  gentleman  yielding,  and  also 
the  majority  side  for  giving  us  a  free 
chance  to  present  our  ideas  to  the  other 
body  in  conference.  I  am  sorry  they  did 
not  prevail.  So  we  will  armounce  now, 
that  we  will  make  the  effort  when  the 
conference  does  come  to  the  floor,  by 
whatever  parliamentary  methods  we 
have  available  to  us,  to  make  sure  that 
the  House  position  on  these  amendments 
is  sustained.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
it  was  not  sustained — the  big  spenders 
in  the  other  body  decided  to  go  ahead, 
spend  the  money  anyway,  and  increase 
the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer — a 
burden  that  is,  in  this  instance,  wholly 
unnecessary,  unjust  and  costly. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  IN- 
CREASED PARTICIPATION  IN  IN- 
TER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK,  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK,  AND  AFRICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUND 

( Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  yield  for  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 

SELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  those  of  us  on  this  side, 
Mr.  Yotmo  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bauman,  and 
myself,  appreciate  the  assistance  of  the 


DEMOCRATIC-CONTROLLED  CON- 
GRESS HAS  BEEN  IRRESPONSI- 
BLE  WITH   NATION'S   HEALTH 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  "April  Fool's  Day."  In  a  sense 
our  Nation  has  been  living  in  a  "fool's 
era"  for  the  past  quarter  century  while 
we  have  trusted  leadership  in  our  Con- 
gress to  national  Democrat  control  and 
its  wild,  irresponsible  experiment  in  wel- 
fare statism. 

Their  experiment  has  been  a  dismal 
failure.  Succeeding  Democrat  Congresses 
have  bankrolled  their  unsuccessful  ad- 
ventures into  socialism.  These  adven- 
tures to  Utopia  have  been  disillusioning 
to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  helped. 
It  has  been  an  economic  disaster  to  the 
Nation  and  the  productive  taxpaying 
citizens  of  our  society. 

When  the  party  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  took  control  25 
years  ago  the  national  debt  was  $272.8 


billion.  It  took  166  years  of  nationhood 
and  several  expensive  wars  to  reach  that 
figure.  After  only  25  years  of  Democrat 
spending  and  leadership  in  Congress, 
our  debt  has  rocketed  to  $939.4  billion, 
about  three  times  the  1954  figure. 

In  1954  inflation  was  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent — today  it  is  approach- 
ing 20  percent.  In  1954  interest  rates  were 
5  percent — today  they  are  approaching 
20  percent. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  under  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  Congress  our  budget 
was  $68.5  billion.  Today  under  a  Demo- 
crat President  and  Congress  the  budget 
is  $615.8  biUion — an  almost  tenfold  in- 
crease in  just  25  years. 

Our  Nation  is  fast  becoming  an  eco- 
nomic "basket  case."  Why?  Because 
Democrat-controlled,  spendthrift  Con- 
gresses has  been  irresponsible  with  our 
Nation's  wealth. 

The  name  of  the  game  has  been  "pie 
in  the  sky"  promises  to  the  voters  and 
spend,  spend,  spend  to  collect  the  politi- 
cal dividends. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  25-year-long 
"April  Fool's"  season  is  coming  to  an  end. 
The  majority  of  our  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  see  through  the  false  and  empty 
promises. 

Look  at  the  differences  25  years  and 
the  party  in  control  can  make:  A  $272.8 
biUion  debt  versus  a  $939.4  billion  debt; 
a  $68.5  billion  budget  versus  a  $615.8 
budget;  less  than  1  percent  infiation 
versus  20  percent  inflation;  5-percent  in- 
terest rates  versus  20-percent  interest 
rates  and  an  era  of  national  growth, 
power  and  prosperity  versus  stagnation, 
weakness  and  hopelessness.  The  joke  has 
been  on  the  American  people,  and  they 
are  finally  figuring  it  out. 


H.R.    7009— TAXATION    OF   CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  along  with  my 
Ways  and  Means  colleagues  Messrs. 
Stark,  Lederer,  Fowler,  Guarini, 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  and  Vander 
Jagt  a  bill  to  provide  permanent 
tax  relief  for  recipients  of  Federal 
scholarships  whose  award  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  recipient's  perform- 
ance of  future  service  as  a  Federal 
employee.  Under  current  law,  amounts 
received  for  educational  benefits  are 
generally  taxable  when  the  recipient  is 
required  to  perform  future  services  for 
the  grantor.  Thus  amounts  received  as 
scholarships  under  such  programs  as  the 
Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  and  the 
Public  Health /National  Health  Services 
Corps  scholarship  programs  would  nor- 
mally be  included  in  the  recipient's  gross 
income  because  these  programs  all  re- 
quire military  or  public  health  service  in 
exchange  for  the  Federal  scholarship. 

Congress  has  acted  five  times  since 
1973  to  prevent  this  result,  at  least  with 
respect  to  these  particular  health  pro- 
grams. Each  time,  a  temporary  mora- 


torium on  the  taxation  of  these  scholar- 
ships has  been  enacted.  Due  to  the  ex- 
piration of  this  temporary  legislation, 
students  entering  these  programs  after 
January  1,  1981,  face  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing taxed  on  the  entire  amount  of  ben- 
efits received  from  these  programs.  Not 
only  will  this  impose  a  heavy  tax  burden 
upon  students,  but  it  also  represents  a 
substantial  disincentive  for  students  to 
seek  these  scholarships.  Thus,  taxing 
these  scholarships  somewhat  frustrates 
the  purposes  of  these  Federal  scholar- 
ship programs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  provides  a  permanent 
exception  to  current  tax  law  by  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  tuition  and  fees  re- 
ceived as  scholarships  under  Federal  pro- 
grams which  require  future  Federal  serv- 
ice. Monthly  stipends  (or  salaries)  for 
living  expenses,  however,  would  not  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  Since  most  stu- 
dents have  little,  if  any,  income  other 
than  the  monthly  stipend,  the  tax  lia- 
bility arising  from  the  stipend  alone 
should  not  be  unduly  burdensome. 

I  believe  this  bill  offers  a  rational  com- 
promise between  two  competing  policies. 
By  exempting  the  major  portion  of  the 
total  scholarship  award  from  tax,  it 
retains  the  incentive  for  students  to  seek 
these  scholarships.  The  Nation  is  thereby 
assured  of  fulfilling  its  need  for  dedicat- 
ed, well-trained  professionals  in  Federal 
programs  deemed  high  priority  by  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time,  this  bill  creates 
only  a  limited  but  quite  rationale  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  that  amoimts 
received  for  educational  benefits  whose 
award  is  conditioned  on  the  performance 
of  future  service  are  taxable  as  compen- 
sation. The  exception  is  based  on  the  dis- 
tinctive source  of  these  scholarships; 
they  are  Federal  grants.  In  effect,  the 
application  of  the  general  rule  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  confers  a 
benefit  when  it  awards  the  scholarship, 
but  recinds  part  of  that  benefit  when  it 
taxes  it.  This  bill  lessens  the  impact  of 
those  contradictory  pohcies  by  exempt- 
ing the  tuition  from  tax. 

Although  temporary  exclusions  from 
Federal  income  taxation  in  the  past  have 
also  been  granted  to  research  fellow- 
ships awarded  under  the  National 
Research  Service  Award  (NRSA)  pro- 
gram, the  legislation  we  introduce  today 
does  not  address  these  grants.  These  fel- 
lowships are  not  in  the  nature  of  tuition, 
books  or  fees,  nor  are  they  specifically 
conditioned  on  the  performance  of  any 
Federal  employment.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
fellowship  which  has  been  excluded  from 
income  under  the  temporary  NRSA 
legislation  ($3,600),  now  only  slightly 
exceeds  the  Federsd  tax  threshold 
($3,300)  below  which  no  tax  is  owed. 
The  increase  of  both  the  zero  bracket 
amount  and  the  personal  exemption  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  assures  that 
taxation  of  these  awards  in  the  future 
will  not  result  in  the  imposition  of  a  sig- 
nificant tax  liability  imless  the  award 
recipient  has  substantial  other  sources 
of  income. 

Mr.  SpeeUcer,  I  think  this  scholarship 


bill  affords  students  the  opportunity  to 
plan  their  studies  and  careers  on  a  long- 
term  basis  by  making  this  exemption 
permanent.   The   Nation,   at   the   same 
time,  is  guaranteed  a  steady  supply  of 
able  professionals  in  the  future.  Since 
the   Subcommittee   on   Select   Revenue 
Measures  will  conduct  hearings  on  this 
legislation  on  April  17. 1980, 1  would  hope 
that  interested  groups  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  focus  on  this  approach  to 
resolving  this  troublesome  problem. 
The  legislation  as  introduced  follows: 
HJt.  7009 
A  bill  to  amend  section  117  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral grants  for  tuition  and  related  expenses 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education  shall 
not  be  includible  In  gross  Income  merely 
because  the  recipient  Is  required  to  render 
future  service  as  a  Federal  employee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
117  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating    to    scholarships    and    fellowship 
grants)    is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Federal  Grants  for  Tuition  and  Re- 
lated Expenses  Not  Includible  Merely  Be- 
cause There  Is  Requirement  of  PuTuag 
Servicx  as  Federal  Employee. — 
"(1)  In  general. — ^If — 
"(A)  an  amount  received  by  an  Individual 
under  a  Federal  program  would  be  exclud- 
able under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  a 
scholarship  or  fellowship  grant  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  individual  is  required  to  per- 
form future  service  as  a  Federal  employee, 
and 

"(B)  the  individual  establishes  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  grant,  such 
amount  was  used  for  qualified  tuition  and 
related  expenses, 

gross  Income  shall  not  Include  such  amount. 

"(2)  Qualified  tuition  and  related  ex- 
penses defined. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  In  general. — The  term  "qualified  tui- 
tion and  related  expenses'  means — 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  and 

"(U)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

"(B)  Institution  op  higher  education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  Institution  In  any 
State  which — 

"(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate, 

"(U)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school. 

"(Ul)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  or  higher  de- 
gree, provides  a  program  which  is  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or  offers 
a  program  of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  In  a  recognized  health 
profession,  and 

"(Iv)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitution. 

"(3)  Service  as  federal  emplotxk. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  service  In  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area  shall  be 
treated  as  service  as  a  Federal  employee." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 
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is  a  serious  long-term  na- 
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sion  of  this  type  of  Iowa  cropland  in  1977 
was  9.9  tons  per  acre,  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  4.8  tons.  Other  high 
loss  rates  were  14.1  in  Tennessee,  11.4  in 
Missouri,  and  10.9  in  Mississippi. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  au- 
thorize a  program  of  incentives  to  land 
users  who  voluntarily  apply  and  main- 
tain conservation  measures  that  meet 
certain  standards.  These  incentives 
could  include  increased  loan  levels,  pur- 
chases and  target  prices  for  commodi- 
ties under  the  farm  programs,  as  well 
as  lower  interest  rates  or  interest  waivers 
on  commodity  loans,  cost  sharing  and 
technical  assistance.  Financial  assist- 
ance would  also  be  authorized  to  help  re- 
place income  lost  due  to  crop  adjust- 
ments for  conservation  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
also  be  directed  to  set  up  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  test  the  effectiveness  of  paying 
farmers  for  the  amount  of  soil  they  can 
save.  Soil  losses  of  participating  farmers 
would  be  measured  before  they  imple- 
ment new  conservation  measures,  and 
tests  would  be  made  periodically  to  de- 
termine if  the  practices  actually  reduce 
the  soil  loss  rate.  Payments  would  be 
made  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of 
asnuine  reduction. 

Both  programs  stress  the  "whole  farm" 
approach  to  conservation.  Costs  would 
depend  on  which  incentives  were  offered, 
the  level  of  farmer  participation,  the  size 
of  the  pilot  program  and  the  availability 
of  funding.  At  this  time  of  fiscal  belt- 
tightening,  we  are  faced  with  some  hard 
choices  as  to  budget  priorities.  But  that 
should  not  prevent  us  from  looking  at  all 
the  options  available  for  meeting  critical 
national  needs.  In  fact,  it  should  encour- 
age us  to  explore  new  concepts  that  may 
be  more  workable  and  cost-effective. 
That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this  bill. 
We  need  to  find  ways  to  intensify  our 
conservation  efforts,  and  I  hope  the  two 
approaches  suggested  here  will  be  thor- 
oughly examined  and  discussed. 

I  am  also  developing  legislation  to 
provide  tax  credits  for  conservation  ex- 
penditures, and  expect  to  have  that  bill 
ready  for  introduction  later  this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interests  of  stimu- 
lating full  discussion  of  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  conservation  programs  outlined 
in  this  bill,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
proposal. 

H.B.  7022 
A  bin  to  authorize  a  national  soil  conser- 
vation   program    utilizing    Incentives    to 
landowners  to  Install  and  maintain  con- 
servation measures  meeting  certain  stand- 
ards and  to  establish  a  pilot  program  to 
test  the  purchase  of  conservation  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(a)  studies  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  four  bil- 
lion tons  of  £oU  are  lost  annually  from  non- 
Federal  lands  In  the  United  States,  with 
approximately  two  billion  tons  lost  from 
cropland.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  million  acres  of  cropland 
in  1977  were  comprised  of  soils  with  moder- 


ate, high,  or  very  high  risk  of  damage  by 
sheet  and  rill  erosion; 

(b)  offering  positive  incentives  to  land 
owners  and  users  to  install  and  maintain 
conservation  measures  that  meet  certain 
mlnimiim  standards  established  in  coordi- 
nation with  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  is  an  effective  way  of  con- 
serving our  precious  soil,  water  and  other 
natural   resources; 

(c)  changing  farming  practices  and  opera- 
tions has  the  greatest  potential  for  reduc- 
ing soil  erosion;  and 

(d)  a  pilot  program  whereby  the  Federal 
government  would  offer  to  purchase  erosion 
reduction,  water  savings,  and  other  outputs 
of  conservation  from  farmers  would  provide 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  whether 
such  a  program  would  be  an  effective  sup- 
plement to  existing  programs  and  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  and 
implement  a  program  for  the  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  and  related  resources  by  provid- 
ing technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
owners  and  operators  of  non-Federal  agricul- 
tural land.  Assistance  on  State,  county,  and 
other  non-Federal  public  land  will  be  lim- 
ited to  those  lands  that  are  an  Integral  part 
of  a  private  farm  operating  unit  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  private  landown- 
ers or  operators.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
the  program  implemented  pursuant  to  this 
section  available  in  all  the  50  States  of  the 
United  States  and  Puetro  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  of  the  United  States  except  that 
priority  shall  be  given  to  areas  whose  con- 
servation problems  present  the  greatest 
threat  to  future  food  and  fiber  production. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  owners  and 
operators  of  non-Federal  agricultural  land 
having  such  control  over  the  laind  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary.  Such  contracts  shall 
be  designed  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
owners  or  operators  to  Install  conservation 
measures  which  are  designed  to  conserve, 
protect,  or  properly  utilize  the  soil,  water, 
and  related  resources  of  their  agricultural 
lands;  and  to  maintain  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  treatment  needed  under  such 
measures. 

(c)  Conservation  agreements  with  land- 
owners and  operators  shall  form  the  basis 
for  contracts.  Conservation  agreements  shall 
establish  minimum  conservation  perform- 
ance standards  for  the  lands  involved  and 
shall  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  and 
approved  by  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  In  which  the  lands  are  situated. 
The  agreement  shall  incorporate  such  soil, 
water,  and  related  resources  conservation 
measures  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
owner  or  operator  to  be  practicable  to  pro- 
tect such  land  from  erosion  and  deteriora- 
tion and  which  meet  or  exceed  the  minimum 
conservation  performance  standards  estab- 
lished for  the  lands  Involved.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  be  designed  to  fit  the  local  soil, 
water,  and  related  resources  problems  of 
the  land  involved  and  may  allow  for  vary- 
ing levels  of  conservation  application  as  la 
appropriate  to  address  the  problems.  The 
agreement  shall  cover  all  of  a  farm,  ranch, 
or  other  lands  as  specified  in  the  agreement. 
Such  agreement  may  also  Include  conserva- 
tion measures  for  enhancing  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation  resources  and  for  reduc- 
ing or  controUlng  agricultural  related  pollu- 
tion. 

(d)  The  landowners  or  operators  shall 
agree — 

(1)  to  carry  out  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions on  the  lands  covered  by  the  agreement 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  minimum  per- 
formance standards  established  in  the  agree- 
ment are  met  unless  any  requirement  thereof 
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Is  waived  or  modified  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  pars^aph  (f )  of  this  subsection; 

(2)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  any  payment, 
grant,  or  other  benefit  under  the  contract  If 
the  landowner  or  operator  falls  to  provide 
the  Secretary  within  30  days  after  the  end 
of  each  contract  year  a  certificate  from  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  district  in  which 
the  lands  are  situated  certifying  that  the 
landowner  or  operator  has  met  or  exceeded 
the  minimum  conservation  performance 
standards  established  for  the  land  Involved 
under  the  agreement; 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practices  specified  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
thfc  contract; 

(4)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program; 

(5)  to  such  modifications  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  adjustments  in  crop  produc- 
tion. 

(e)(1)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by 
the  landowners  or  operators,  the  Secretary 
shall  agree  to  provide  the  landowners  or 
operators  technical  and  financial  assistance. 
Such  financial  assistance  may  include  shar- 
ing the  cost  of  carrying  out  conservation 
measures  set  forth  in  the  contract  for  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  cost  sharing 
is  appropriate  and  in  the  public  Interest, 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Increased  levels  of  loans,  purchases  and 
target  prices  for  commodities  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  lower  Interest  rates, 
or  waiver  of  Interest,  on  commodity  loans 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  such 
other  incentives  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  amount  of  any  payment,  grant 
or  other  benefit  made  available  to  any  ismd- 
owner  or  operator  shall  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining 
the  conservation  measures  specified  in  the 
contract. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  agrees  to  share  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  conservation  measures, 
the  portion  of  the  costs  to  be  shared  shall  be 
that  part  which  ihe  Secretary  determines  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
Installation  and.  if  applicable,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  conservation  measures  under 
the  contract.  Including  the  cost  of  labor.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  maximum 
amount  of  cost-share  assistance  that  may  be 
provided  to  any  single  recipient.  Where 
adjustments  in  land  use  from  crops  to  per- 
manent vegetative  cover  or  changes  In  crop 
varieties  are  undertaken  as  conservation 
measures,  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided with  regard  to  the  income  lost  as  a 
result  of  such  land  use  or  crop  adjustments. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  landowners  or  operators  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owners  or  opera- 
tors if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  Interest 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  into  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate 
the  practical  administration  thereof  or  to 
accomplish  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  other  similar  conservation,  land  use.  or 
commodity  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
also  authorized  and  directed  to  formulate 
and  implement  a  pilot  program  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  achieving 
conservation  of  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources through  contracts  with  owners  and 
operators  of  non-Federal  agricultural  land 
whereby  the  Secretary  would  pay  such  owners 
or  operators  for  amounts  of  soil,  water  and 


related  resources  saved.  Payments  with  re- 
gard to  State,  county,  and  other  non-Federal 
public  land  shall  be  limited  to  those  lands 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  a  private  farm 
operating  unit  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  private  landowners  or  operators. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  pilot  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
owners  and  operators  of  non-Fed^ai  agrlcul- 
tival  land  having  such  control  over  the  land 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such  con- 
tracts shall  be  designed  to  provide  payments 
to  such  owners  or  operators  based  on  the 
amount  of  soU,  water,  or  related  resources 
saved  through  conservation  measures  or 
practices  implemented  or  carried  out  after 
the  date  such  contract  is  entered  into  by  the 
owners  or  operators  on  their  agricultural 
land. 

(c)  Conservation  plans  of  landowners  and 
operators  shall  form  the  basis  for  contracts. 
The  landowners  or  operators  shall  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  plan  of  conservation  opera- 
tions developed  in  cooperation  with  and  ap- 
proved by  the  soU  and  water  conservation 
district  in  which  the  lands  are  situated.  The 
plan  shall — 

(1)  Include  an  evaluation  made  by  a  quali- 
fied soli  conservationist  of  the  soil,  water 
and  related  resource  conditions,  Including 
loss  rates,  for  the  land  unit  for  a  five-year  pe- 
riod prior  to  development  of  the  plan; 

(2)  incorporate  such  soil,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources  conservation  measures  in- 
cluding management  techniques  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  owner  or  operator  to  be 
practicable  to  protect  such  land  from  erosion 
and  deterioration; 

(3)  be  developed  to  cover  all  of  a  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  lands  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  conserve  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

(4)  Include  an  estimate  of  units  of  soU, 
water,  and  related  resources  to  be  saved  by 
full  Implementation  of  the  plan. 

(5)  include,  where  agreed  to  by  the  land- 
owner and  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
of  significant  national  benefit,  conservation 
treatment  for  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  resources  and  for  reducing  or 
controlling  agricultural  related  pollution. 

(d)  The  amount  of  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  snail  be  determined 
based  on  an  annual  report  made  by  a  quaU- 
fied  soil  conservationist  and  certified  by  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  district  In 
which  the  lands  are  situated.  Such  report 
shall  state  to  what  extent  the  conservation 
plan  has  been  implemented  during  the  pre- 
vious year  and  shall  estimate  the  units  of 
soli,  water  and  related  resources  saved  on  an 
average  aimual  basis  by  such  implementa- 
tion. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
payments  to  be  made  for  each  unit  of  soil, 
water,  and  related  resources  saved  and  these 
payment  rates  shall  be  included  as  a  part 
of  the  contracts  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  The  annual  pay- 
ments to  landowners  and  operators  shsiU  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  payments 
received  the  preceding  year  by  the  land- 
owner or  operator  for  the  Installation  or 
maintenance  of  conservation  practices  under 
other  conservation  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(f)  The  pilot  program  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  operate  for  five  full  fiscal  years, 
beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  first  provided  for  the  operation  of 
the  program,  but  not  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  on  October  1.  1980. 

(g)  No  payments  In  excess  of  tl  0.000  per 
year  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
landowner  or  operator  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts under  this  section. 


(h)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annuaUy 
to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  pUot 
program  authorized  by  this  section.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  upon 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  program  authorized  by  this  section.  The 
final  report  shall  be  subnUtted  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
fifth  year  of  operation  and  shall  Include  an 
evaluation  of  the  pilot  program  and  the 
Secretary's  recommendation  on  the  need 
for,  nature,  and  scope  of  a  permanent  nat- 
ural resource  contract  program. 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  utUlze  the  serv- 
ices of  local,  county,  and  State  committees 
estabUshed  under  section  8  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (49 
Stat.  1149,  as  amended:  16  U.S.C.  690h)  and 
the  teohnical  services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  other  State  or  local  agencies.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  faculties  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  discharging  departmental 
functions  and  responsiblUtles  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
expropriated  annually,  to  be  available  untU 
expended,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act.  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1985.  and  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
except  as  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
prescribe  such  regiilatlons  as  determined 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Initial  regulatioiis  shall  be  promulgated 
within  six  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  pro- 
tection of  program  participants  from  indi- 
rect or  direct  disqualifications,  discrimina- 
tion, forfeiture  or  reduction  of  eliglbUlty. 
or  penalty  under  other  agricultural  pro- 
grams for  participating  In  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.« 


WE  SEE  AFTER  SOVIETS'  CRIME  OP 
INVASION  OF  AFGHANISTAN  TOO 
MUCH  INACTION.  TOO  LITTLE 
REACTION,  TOO  SOON  FORGET- 
TING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B«r. 
COELHO) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  his  famous  Gettysburg 
Address  said: 

The  world  wlU  little  note,  not  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here. 

I  am  afraid  in  our  time  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  when  something  of  great 
significance  that  comprises  a  great 
danger  to  the  world  happens,  the  world 
too  little  notes  and  does  not  remember. 
This  soon  after  the  Soviet  rape  of  a  small, 
helpless  neighbor,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
assassination  of  that  coimtry's  leader, 
and  the  subjugation  of  that  country's 
people  under  conditions  in  which  atroc- 
ites  were  conunitted,  the  world  has 
made  too  little  note,  nor  does  it  give 
evidence  of  long  remembering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  thousands  of  Soviet 
troops  brutally  occupy  Afghanistan. 
They  have  been  there  since  December 
and  show  no  signs  of  departing.  Indeed. 
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Repeated  reports  of  the  use  of  na- 
palm and  nerve  gas  cannot  be  ignored 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  reports 
are  accurate. 

Given  the  fact  tiiat  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary entered  Afghanistan  armed  with 
chemical  decontamination  equipment, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  their  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  use  of  such 
chemical  weapons. 

Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to 
the  protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases 
and  of  that  on  bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare.  But  as  has  been  the  case  too 
often  before,  that  nation  has  blatantly 
and  openly  violated  such  agreements. 

It  has  also  again  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  partic- 
ularly basket  I  of  that  agreement.  The 
invasion  and  subsequent  atrocities  are  in 
direct  contravention  of  principle  I  con- 
cerning sovereign  equality;  Principle  n 
involving  the  threat  or  use  of  force ;  prin- 
ciple vm  on  equal  rights  and  self-de- 
termination of  peoples;  principle  DC  on 
cooperation  among  states  and  principle 
X  on  the  fulfillment  in  good  faith  of 
obligations  under  international  law. 

Given  these  repeated  violations  of 
existing  agreements,  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  live  up  to  the  provisions  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  were  it  ratified. 

However,  Brezhnev  lays  the  blame  for 
the  failure  to  ratify  not  at  the  feet  of 
his  own  country  which  violates  treaties 
at  will,  but  at  the  feet  of  the  United 
States  because  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
a  grizzly  bear  is  a  teddy  bear. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
wanton  violation  of  international  agree- 
ments pose  a  definite  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  to  our  oil  supplies  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
are  an  even  greater  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  those  nations  bordering 
Afghanistan  and  to  those  countries  who 
depend  upon  imported  oil  even  more  than 
does  the  United  States. 

Although  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  strongly  worded  res- 
olution deploring  the  Soviet  intervention 
in  Afghanistan,  little  substantive  action 
has  been  taken  by  nations  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  entire  world,  but  particularly  the 
Islamic  world  and  South  Asia  today  face 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  our 
times.  The  question  of  their  very  survival 
is  before  them.  It  is  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  they  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  who  are  also  endangered 
by  this  act  of  aggression  respond  with 
strength  and  that  the  whole  world  say 
"No"  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  responded  ap- 
propriately, in  my  judgment,  with  a 
series  of  actions.  These  include  restric- 
tions on  grain  shipments  and  fishing 
rights,  cessation  of  major  cultural  ex- 
changes, and  a  boycott  of  the  Olympic 
games. 

I  had  earlier  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  alterna- 
tive games  to  the  Olympics  and  regret 
that  the  administration  did  not  move 
forward  more  rapidly  and  more  vigor- 
ously with  a  proposal  of  this  type.  We 


are  now  at  the  point  where  the  United 
States  will  boycott  the  games,  but  we  may 
well  have  delayed  too  long  to  adequately 
prepare  or  obtain  support  for  the  sched- 
ule of  games  at  an  alternate  site. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  our  boy- 
cott will  politicize  the  games.  Anyone 
who  actually  believes  that  the  games  are 
not  already  politicized  is  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  who  has  been  asleep  to  the  po- 
liticization  which  has  a£Fected  the  games 
since  their  very  inception.  The  tragic 
events  of  Munich  were  certainly  political, 
as  were  efforts  against  Israel  and  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  requested 
permission  to  host  the  games  as  an  overt 
political  act  to  gain  acceptance  in  the 
world  and  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
world  that  that  Government  is  not  an 
aggressor  and  a  major  violator  of  human 
rights. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  use  the  games  polit- 
ically to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and 
even  published  a  pamphlet  explaining 
how  to  do  so. 

In  a  more  calculated  vein,  that  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  rid  Miscow  of  all  of  the  Soviet 
dissidents  there  so  that  only  the  pure 
and  true  beUevers  of  the  Soviet  line,  or 
those  too  frightened  to  speak,  will  be  on 
hand  to  meet  foreign  visitors  to  Moscow. 

While  I  sincerely  regret  the  necessity 
for  the  U.S.  boycott,  I  do  believe  it  to  be 
an  appropriate  response  to  what  is  naked 
aggression. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  many 
talented  athletes  who  would  win  medals 
at  Moscow.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  made  a  mockery  of 
everything  which  the  Olympic  games 
represent.  Our  competition  in  these 
games  would  lend  legitimacy  to  that  Gov- 
ernment and  thereby  reflect  our  tacit 
approval  not  only  of  the  further  politici- 
zation  of  the  games  but  of  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  as  well. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  is  stopped 
now,  unless  world  opinion  and  action  can 
be  galvanized  now,  this  pattern  of  So- 
viet aggression  will  continue.  Perhaps 
there  will  not  be  a  hostage  crisis  to 
divert  U.S.  attention  at  some  future  date, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
new  invasions  unless  strong  and  decisive 
actions  are  taken  now. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  the 
United  States  give  leadership,  leadership 
which  is  consistent  and  strong,  in  op- 
position to  the  invasion  and  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan. 

Our  country  has  too  often  been  criti- 
cized and  blamed  for  the  ills  of  the  world. 
These  critics,  however,  have  ignored  the 
actions  which  this  Nation  has  taken  over 
the  years  toward  peace  and  against  pov- 
erty, himger,  and  repression.  Were  it  not 
for  the  United  States  and  our  Marshall 
plan,  Europe  would  not  be  as  strong  and 
free  as  it  is  today. 

I  would  ask  those  who  are  so  quick  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  United  States: 
Where  is  our  Hungary;  where  is  our 
Czechoslovakia;  where  is  our  Afghani- 
stan? Yes,  and  where  are  the  thousands 
in  our  country  who  seek  to  flee  the  re- 
pression, but  are  prohibited  from  doing 
so. 
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I  see  no  Americans  seeking  refuge  in 
the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washington. 
Yet  today,  there  are  Soviet  citizens  who 
have  been  in  our  Embassy  for  22  months 
out  of  fear  of  their  own  government. 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  its  history  reflect  a  record  of 
threats  to  world  peace  and  security.  This 
record  stands  in  vivid  contrast  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  words  of  our 
critics,  it  is  a  fact  and  remains  the  case 
that  the  United  States  is  still,  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  more  than  a  century 
ago,  "the  last  best  hope  for  human 
freedom." 

In  this  regard,  the  United  States  has 
tried  to  give  some  leadership  and  that 
leadership  thus  far  has  not  been  followed. 
I  think  that  it  is  very  tragic  that  the 
world  can  be  shocked  at  the  invasion  of 
Hungary,  but  does  little  about  it  and 
quite  soon  forgets.  A  few  years  later  the 
world  can  be  shocked  again  with  a 
Czechoslovakia  and  do  nothing  and  for- 
get again.  Now  once  again  we  see  after 
the  Soviets"  crime  of  the  invasion  of  a 
small,  helpless  neighbor  too  much  inac- 
tion, too  little  reaction,  too  soon  for- 
getting something  that  is  of  danger  to 
the  world. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Afghanistan,  it  was  a  challenge  to  all  of 
Islam,  and  Islam  has  not  appropriately 
responded.  When  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Afghanistan,  it  was  a  threat  to 
every  small  developing  coimtry  that 
might  get  in  its  way.  and  yet  far  too  few 
of  those  who  are  in  this  category  have 
shown  an  appropriate  response.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan, 
it  was  a  further  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  oil  that  is  important  to  the  United 
States,  but  much,  much  more  important 
to  Europe  and  to  Japan. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  say 
that  the  world  at  its  own  risk  continues 
to  fail  to  react  and  to  stand  together  to 
say  no  to  this  adventure  in  Afghanistan. 
The  world,  indeed,  is  guilty,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  same  kind  of  crime  as  those 
who  stand  by  while  an  innocent  person 
is  murdered  or  drowned  and  do  nothing. 
It  is  time  for  the  world  together  to  say 
no.  It  is  time  for  Europe  to  stand  with 
the  United  States  and  say  no  to  this 
crime  against  a  people  and  a  small 
country. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  I  will  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  yielding  and  taking  the  time 
today  to  alert  the  House  once  again  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan with  massive  forces  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  It  has 
not  received  the  appropriate  attention. 
Even  though  some  of  the  Islamic  coun- 
tries have  denounced  the  invasion,  some 
of  them  did  it  very  late.  Iran  is  one,  for 
example,  as  they  were  so  busy  with  their 
own  country's  revolution,  they  did  not 
take  time  to  notice  that  their  ally  to  the 
north  and  coreligious  nation  of  Islam  in 
Afghanistan  was  being  invaded  and 
terrorized. 
Our  President  learned  too  late  that  the 


U.S.SJl.'s  Communist  threat  is  real  and 
that  they  will  back  it  up  with  massive 
physical  force.  The  gentleman  knows, 
because  we  have  had  reports,  pretty  sub- 
stantial reports,  that  all  kinds  of  chemi- 
cal weaponry  is  being  used  to  subjugate 
the  people  in  Afghanistan.  We  should 
note  with  great  alarm  that  this  invasion, 
the  subjugation  of  those  people,  is  going 
on. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing the  time  again  in  the  House  to  alert 
our  citizens  and  other  nations  that  Con- 
gress is  aware  that  this  is  going  on.  The 
United  States  must  provide  leadership, 
strong  leadership,  in  opposition  to  the 
invasion  of  and  of  Soviet  presence  in 
A.f  ch  3.  ri  is  ti&  n 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  should  have  to 
stand  alone.  We  have  had  some  who  have 
stood  with  us — the  great  lady  from  Great 
Britain  and  others — but  I  would  say  even 
if  we  have  to  stand  alone,  we  must  stand 
firm.  Our  answer  must  be  no,  no,  no, 
never  again  to  any  more  Afghanistans. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
18  years  and  3  months  or  so  that  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel 
much  more  than  6  million  air  miles  just 
between  here  and  my  district.  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  return  to  my  dis- 
trict every  weekend  when  the  House  ad- 
journs, and  if  it  ever  adjourns  for  any 
period  of  time  or  recesses,  I  go  back  to 
the  district,  so  that  I  am  very  conscious 
of  air  safety.  Even  if  I  had  not  had  this 
amount  of  mileage,  I  still  would  be  con- 
scious of  air  safety  because  of  the  first 
experience  I  had,  newly  elected  in  1962, 
with  the  political  decision  made  by  the 
then  PAA  Administrator,  Najeeb  Halaby, 
to  remove  the  air  route  trafiSc  control 
center  from  San  Antonio  and  join  it  to 
the  one  in  Houston.  It  was  a  political 
maneuver  mostly  because  my  very  power- 
ful and  distinguished  Texas  colleague, 
Albert  Thomas,  was  then  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

The  first  2  years  of  my  service  I  con- 
centrated on  trying  to  reverse  that  deci- 
sion and  never  succeeded.  However,  it 
has  always  been  a  very  questionable  fac- 
tor as  to  air  traflSc  safety  in  the  San 
Antonio  air  corridor. 

Two  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
terrible  catastrophe  in  San  Diego,  the 
collision  of  an  airliner  with  a  small  craft, 
a  local  San  Antonio  newspaper,  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  San  Antonio  continued  to 
have  a  similar  pattern  of  danger  of  near- 
collisions  or  near-hits.  I  then  raised  some 
questions  that  never  got  satisfactory 
answers. 

Today  I  rise  because  the  great  peril 
and  danger  of  catastrophe  over  the  Poto- 
mac is  extremely  grave.  National  Airport 
is  a  nemesis  for  every  single  pilot  that 


has  any  business  arriving  or  departing 
from  National  Airport.  In  the  last  2 
months  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  a  dozen  airline 
pilots,  every  one  of  them  experienced 
with  far  more  than  10  or  15  years  of 
experience,  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
approach  me  during  my  flights  back 
home  to  advise  me  that  they  are  terribly 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  ap- 
proach as  well  as  the  departure  from 
National  Airport.  They  tell  me  that  they 
are  compelled  because  of  the  noise- 
abatement  pressures  in  the  neighborhood 
to  approach  National  Airport  in  such  a 
way  with  such  maneuvers  that  amoimt 
to  tricks  in  the  air,  death-defying  tricks. 
They  must  approach  curving  and  bank- 
ing and  twisting  and  turning  and  rolling 
over  the  Potomac.  Their  fear  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  wide  bodies  are  sched- 
uled for  service  to  National  Airport,  and 
they  know  in  their  hearts  and  minds  that 
the  potential  for  tragedy  is  there  every 
day  almost  every  hour. 

Therefore,  I  have  drafted  a  letter  of 
concern  and  inquiry  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA  in  the  hope  that  perhaps 
attention  could  be  concentrated  on  this 
very  serious  and  grievous  problem  con- 
fronting us.  I  think  that  heretofore 
where  we  have  raised  our  voices  and  have 
been  ignored,  the  record  of  tragedy  is 
too  eloquent  to  overlook.  I  had  raised  the 
question,  for  example,  of  near-misses 
and  near-hits  and  had  elaborated  on 
that  considerably  over  15  years  ago  and 
was  then  ignored  by  the  then  PAA,  when 
now  is  under  the  general  auspices  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
So  I  express  this  concern  and  hope  this 
time  we  can  get  some  of  the  powerful 
Members,  chairmen  of  the  committees 
and  subcommittees  that  have  jurisdic- 
tion, to  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Washincton,  D.C. 

April  2. 1980. 
Hon.  Lanchorne  M.  Bond, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bond:  In  my  eighteen  years  and 
three  months  in  the  Congress.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  travel  for  more  than  six  million 
air    miles.    Just    between    my    District    and 
Washington.  D.C.  and  have  been  very  con- 
scious of  the  very  wonderful  performance  of 
American  commercial  air  service. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  my  career, 
I  have  been  particularly  sensitive  about  air 
safety  and  the  first  two  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  devoted  aimost  exclusively  my  time 
to  this  subject  matter,  the  reason  being  the 
political  decision  made  by  the  then  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator. Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  to  remove  the 
Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center  from  San 
Antonio  to  Houston. 

It  was  impossible  to  reverse  that  deci- 
sion, but  the  obvious  Increased  hazard  In 
the  San  Antonio  air  corridor  has  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  great  worry.  Two  years  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  San  Diego  catastrophe, 
the  local  San  Antonio  newspaper,  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
similar  problem  of  recurring  near-collisions 
in  the  San  Antonio  area  and  then  remember- 
ing my  fight  In  1962,  brought  this  to  my 
attention  I  raised  questions  then  (two  ye«urs 
ago)  but  received  no  satisfactory  answers. 
Today  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
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HXNRT  B.  Gonzalez. 
Member  of  Congress. 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
(Mr.  Skelton)    is 
30  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  46  years 
before  the  outbreak  of 
War  in  Europe — Win- 
rose   in  the   House   of 
deliver  the  first  in  a  series 
wpming  against  the  weak- 
air  defense.  His  was  tru- 
in  the  wilderness,  re- 
by  those  who  placed 
the  pacific  intentions  of 
It  was  an  era  in  which 
"moral  disarmament," 
of  force  by   nations 
the  way  of  peace— This 
enjoyed  widespread  ap- 
de^ocracies,  deeply  wounded 
the  impact  of  the  First 
than  two  decades  before. 


of  Winston  Church- 
alarm  at  a  time  when 
in  the  West  who  wished 
the  year,  1934,  in  which 
talks   among  the  powers 
Both  Japan  and  Ger- 
withdrawn  from  the 
and  were  vigorously 
ektensive  military  buildup, 
events  cast  their  shadows 


immediate  backgroimd  to 
pr  )phetic  warning,  a  wam- 
lu  popular  and  ill  received. 
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help  Poland,  to  whose  defense  they  had 
pledged  themselves  and  for  whose  integ- 
rity they  finally  made  their  stand  in 
1939.  How  much  Europe  and  the  world 
might  have  been  spared  had  Britain  and 
the  West  generally  responded  to  that  call 
of  Churchill. 

Historical  analogies  are  always  in- 
exact, yet  it  remains  true  that  those  who 
will  not  learn  from  history  are  doomed 
to  repeat  it.  Today,  we  in  the  United 
States  confront  the  growing  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
I  believe  that  we,  too,  in  Churchill's 
words,  may  be  vulnerable  as  we  have  not 
been  before.  We,  too,  are  increasingly 
exposed  to  that  imbalance  of  power 
which  risks  some  mortal  thrust.  We, 
too,  are  increasingly  deprived  of  "that 
sense  of  security  and  independence" 
upon  which  the  survival  of  the  West  has 
depended. 

In  subsequent  statements,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  to  show  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Soviet  build  up  in  comparison 
with  our  American  defense  capability.  I 
hope  further  to  indicate  what  must  be 
done — what  we  must  do  if  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  to  be  maintained,  that  peace 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  depends 
upon  the  deterrent  power  of  this  Nation. 

Two  fundamental  points  should  be 
made  clear  from  the  beginrung — first, 
my  conviction  that  the  study  of  history 
must  lead  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of  hu- 
man nature.  One  of  our  most  eminent 
American  theologians  wrote  eloquently 
of  "moral  man  and  immoral  society," 
underlining  the  tendency  of  men  in  the 
aggregate,  of  nations,  aggressively  to 
pursue  coUective  self-interest  regardless 
of  the  moral  sensitivity  of  individuals. 
Seen  in  this  light,  history  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  record  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  In  his  "Discourses,"  Machia- 
velli,  refiecting  on  this  grim  symbolism, 
observed  that  the  state  is  ultimately 
founded  upon  violence,  albeit  as  a  last 
resort.  Similarly,  in  Genesis,  human  cul- 
ture and  civilization,  the  settled  life  of 
cities,  are  portrayed  as  established  by 
Cain  on  the  brutal  slaying  of  his  brother. 

To  draw  again  upon  Churchill's  words : 

This  truth  may  be  unfashionable,  un- 
palatable, unpopular.  But  it  is  the  truth. 
The  story  of  mankind  shows  that  war  was 
universal  and  unceasing  for  millions  of  years 
before  armaments  were  Invented  or  armies 
organized.  Indeed  the  lucid  intervals  of  peace 
and  order  only  occur  in  hxmian  history  after 
armaments  in  the  hands  of  strong  govern- 
ments have  come  into  being.  And  civiliza- 
tion has  been  nursed  only  in  cradles  guarded 
by  superior  weapons  and  discipline.  To  re- 
move the  causes  of  war  must  go  deeper  than 
armaments,  we  must  remove  grievances  and 
Injustice,  we  must  raise  human  thought  to 
a  higher  plane  and  give  a  new  inspiration  to 
the  world.  Let  moral  disarmament  come  and 
physical  disarmament  will  soon  follow.  But 
what  sign  of  this  is  there  now? 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  well  ask 
in  this  year  of  1980:  What  sign  of  this  is 
there  now? 

Of  course,  to  cite  this  trait  of  human 
nature  need  not  lead  to  despair  or  gloom. 
Rather  than  submission,  our  rallying- 
cry  must  be  preparation,  knowing  that  in 
strength  of  arms  lies  our  best  hope  for 


peace.  Such  preparation,  as  Churchill 
noted,  "involves  statesmanship,  expense, 
and  exertion,"  but  "neither  submission 
nor  preparation  are  free  from  suffering 
and  danger." 

My  second  fundamental  point  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  to  do  with  the  challenge 
facing  the  United  States  today — that  is, 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  past  and 
present,  and  the  threat  it  poses  to  the 
world  community. 

That  threat  is  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments— the  one,  nationalist  and,  indeed, 
imperialist  in  its  ambitions;  the  other, 
ideological,  the  Leninist-Stalinist  brand 
of  Marxism,  all-embracing  in  its  claims, 
a  system  of  ideas  sustained  by  isolation, 
indoctrination,  and — in  the  end — gun 
and  bayonet,  the  ultimate  arbiters. 

The  history  of  the  19th  century  is  one 
of  steady  Russian  advance  into  Central 
Asia,  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the 
Muslim  khanates  and  other  areas,  until 
at  last  in  the  1880's  Russian  arms 
reached  Afghanistan  itself  where  fierce 
clashes  occurred  between  Russian  and 
Afghan  forces.  Rising  tension  with  Bri- 
tain seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  result  in 
war  between  Russia  and  Britain  over 
Afghanistan,  a  war  narrowly  averted 
by  negotiations  securing  Afghan 
independence. 

Today,  we  see  that  similar  expansionist 
impulses  have  again  led  Russia — in  this 
case  as  the  self-designated  instrument  of 
Marxian  advance — to  invade  the  terri- 
tory of  Afghanistan,  an  area  of  vital 
significance  to  the  security  and  stability 
of  India  and  Pakistan  as  well  as  of  the 
Near  East  in  general. 

Thus,  history  seems  to  repeat  herself. 
Apart  from  national  expansion  and  ide- 
ological commitment,  we  may  well  ask 
what  it  is  that  motivates  Russian  policy, 
not  only  in  Afghanistan,  but  through- 
out the  extentive  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Europe  and  Asia  alike.  Many 
experts  discern  an  obsessive  concern 
with  security,  a  concern  which  has 
shaped  much  of  Russian  history  since 
the  invasions  of  the  Mongols  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  invasions  whose  impact  has 
never  been  forgotten. 

Security,  like  charity,  may  be  said  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Russia,  still 
mindful  of  the  German  invasion  in  the 
Second  World  War— which  itself  re- 
called Napoleon's  campaign  over  a  cen- 
tury before — has  responded  to  its  own 
perception  of  how  best  to  secure  its  ter- 
ritories by  seeking  to  control,  directly 
or  indirectly,  neighboring  countries  and 
geographical  areas.  The  danger  of  this 
activist  policy  in  the  name  of  security 
is  that  it  can  be  endless. 

So  with  Soviet  power  today.  In  1980, 
as  in  earlier  years,  it  is  power,  or  rather 
counterpower,  which  Russia  respects 
and  understands;  it  is  that  deterrent 
power  which  alone  will  indicate  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  when  and  where  the 
time  has  come  to  stop. 

In  Berlin  in  1948  and  1949,  and  in 
Cuba  in  1962,  the  Soviet  Union  knew 
when  to  stop  precisely  because  of  Ameri- 
can strength  and  our  willingness  to  use 
it  to  set  limits  to  Soviet  expansion,  and 
thereby  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world. 
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Today  we  may  well  ask:  Have  we  lost 
the  credibility  we  had  then?  If  so,  what 
must  we  do  to  restore  it?  Since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  the  Soviet 
Union — motivated  by  concern  for  secu- 
rity, the  impulse  to  support  and  protect 
Marxist  regimes,  whatever  the  motives — 
has  steadily  increased  the  territories  and 
peoples  under  her  direct  and  indirect 
control.  Where  Soviet  power  has  been 
halted,  American  power,  counterpower, 
deterrent  power,  has  been  the  effective 
and  only  barrier  to  that  expansion. 

If  we  are  to  heed  the  warning  signs 
given  by  the  Soviet  move  into  Afghan- 
istan, we  must  look  at  the  unchanging 
Russian  anxiety  for  security  fused  in 
recent  years  with  the  Soviet  ideology  of 
advance.  And  we  must  note  the  chang- 
ing balance  of  power  in  the  relationship 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  v/ith  Churchill  in  1934, 
so  we  today  face  the  growing  power  of 
an  expansionist  State  whose  interests 
are  directly  counter  to  ours.  If  we  but 
rise  to  the  occasion,  we  need  fear  neither 
war  nor  rumor  of  war.  Rather,  we  will 
by  our  response  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
assure  the  peace  of  the  world  in  this 
generation  and,  let  us  pray,  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 


n  1050 
STATEMENT    OF   THE    HONORABLE 
AL  ULLMAN  UPON  INTRODUCTION 
OF  H.R.  7015,  THE  "TAX  RESTRUC- 
TURING ACT  OF  1980" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  7015.  the  Tax  Re- 
structuring Act  of  1980. 

The  economic  crisis  in  America  is  real. 
Infiation  is  crippling  our  society — work- 
ing men  and  women,  business,  govern- 
ment. Interest  rates  are  chasing  inflation 
to  new  heights.  The  cost  of  capital  is 
driving  down  efficiency.  Productivity  is 
falling  critically.  Our  strength  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  products  is  ebbing.  At- 
tempts to  slow  the  economy  raise  the 
hard-learned  axiom  that  recessions  don't 
kill  infiation. 

Attitudes  in  Congress  are  changing. 
We  recognize  that  the  era  of  prosperity 
by  deficit  is  over;  that  we  can't  build  an 
economy  on  the  loose  footings  of  debt; 
that  the  tax  system  cant  accommodate 
each  new  economic  and  social  demand. 

The  battle  for  a  balanced  budget  re- 
flects a  new  determination  to  take  tough 
fiscal  mealsures  that  were  never  dared  in 
the  past.  Cutting  spending  is  a  very  diflB- 
cult  task.  There  are  limits.  Nearly  every 
program  has  a  worthwhile  purpo£,3,  and 
an  ardent  constituency. 

Another  hard  question  we  must  face  is 
how  the  tax  system  relates  to  invest- 
ment and  jobs — and  infiation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  relies  heavily  on  in- 
come and  payroll  taxes.  But  income  and 
payroll  taxes— forced  higher  by  infia- 


tion— are  discouraging  employment  and 
investment.  Today's  income  tax  laws 
drive  the  Nation  to  spend  and  borrow — 
rather  than  save  and  invest  in  a  more 
productive  economy. 

Payroll  taxes  place  a  terrible  burden 
on  working  families  and  small  business. 
They  fall  on  the  first  dollar  of  wages, 
hitting  the  poor  harder  than  those  in  the 
upper  income  brackets.  For  businesses 
working  with  marginal  earnings,  a  half 
a  point  in  the  tax  rate  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  survival  and  failure.  Yet 
rates  will  continue  to  climb  as  long  as 
inflation  increases  the  price  of  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Today's  tax  rates  have  also  turned 
many  taxpayers  into  tax  evaders.  The 
imderground  economy  now  costs  legiti- 
mate taxpayers  at  least  $35  billion  a 
year. 

If  taxes  are  too  high — they  should  be 
cut.  We  all  agree  on  that. 

In  the  past,  we  paid  for  tax  cuts  with 
budget  deficits.  Higher  Government  defi- 
cits only  lead  to  higher  inflation.  And 
higher  inflation  only  begs  for  more  tax 
cuts.  It  is  a  vicious  circle. 

Tax  cuts  large  enough  to  put  the 
country  back  in  competitive  trim  can 
never  be  offset  by  spending  cuts.  Nor  can 
we  go  back  to  deficit  financing.  How  to 
generate  massive  tax  cuts  within  a  bal- 
anced budget:  that  is  the  question  that 
led  to  the  Tax  Restructuring  Act  of  1979 
(H.R.  5665)  which  I  introduced  last 
October. 

Today,  I  am  even  more  convinced  that 
the  approach  is  the  most  reasonable  way 
to  shift  income  into  savings  and  invest- 
ment, stiffen  national  productivity,  and 
ultimately  reduce  inflation.  After  months 
of  debate — and  constructive  advice  from 
around  the  country — I  have  made  a 
number  of  fundamental  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  tax  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing as  the  Tax  Restructuring  Act  of 
1980  (H.R.  7015). 

The  new  bill  provides  for  $115  billion 
in  income  and  payroll  tax  cuts — balanced 
dollar-for-dollar  with  revenues  raised  by 
a  value  added  tax  (VAT) .  The  bill  carries 
a  separate  title  that  limits  Federal  spend- 
ing to  a  fixed  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP) . 

The  proposal  would  cut  $43  billion 
from  payroll  taxes,  rolling  back  the 
scheduled  rate  from  6.65  percent  to  4.85 
percent. 

Individual  income  taxes  would  be  re- 
duced by  $40  billion,  including  expansion 
of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  the 
working  poor  and  a  refundable  retire- 
ment income  credit  for  the  elderly.  The 
maximum  tax  on  unearned  income 
would  oe  cut  from  70  percent  to  50 
percent — consequently  reducing  the 
maximum  effective  capital  gains  tax  from 
28  percent  to  20  percent. 

I  have  added  a  provision  that  permits 
married  couples  to  deduct  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  first  $20,000  of  earnings  on 
the  lesser  earning  spouse.  This  would 
measurably  ease  the  so-called  "marriage 
penalty"  imposed  by  the  tax  system  on 
two  earners  in  the  family. 


The  remaining  $32  billion  would  be  to 
business — ^which  badly  needs  a  shot  of 
new  capital  to  expand  and  boost  danger- 
ously low  rates  of  productivity.  Tlie 
United  States  today  is  the  only  indus- 
trialized country  in  the  free  world  with  a 
declining  productivity  rate. 

The  bill  cuts  the  corporate  tax  rate  10 
points— from  46  percent  to  36  percent. 

I  add  to  my  proposal  a  novel  and  pro- 
ductive approach  to  the  crucial  issue  of 
capital  cost  recovery.  It  is  carefully 
designed  to  give  the  private  sector  major 
capital  incentives — without  distorting 
investment  patterns  or  ballooning  defi- 
cits in  years  to  come. 

The  bill  provides  a  simplified  system  of 
depreciation  for  personal  property  and 
a  set  of  shorter,  audit-proof  lives  for  reaJ 
property.  The  present  accelerated  depre- 
ciation range  (ADR)  would  generally  be 
ended. 

Business  would  be  permitted  an  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  equal  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  basis  remaining  in  each 
account  after  prior  year  depreciation  is 
deducted  and  acquisitions  and  disposi- 
tions of  property  during  the  year  are 
accounted  for.  Recapture  of  depreciation 
on  an  asset-by-asset  approach  would  be 
eliminated. 

Each  year  taxpayers  could  elect  a 
simple  fixed  percentage  for  each  of  the 
four  recovery  accounts,  which  would  rep- 
resent a  depreciation  rate  of  200  per- 
cent, 150  percent  or  100  percent  of  the 
straight  line  rate. 

Taxpayers  may  elect  to  use  lives  at 
least  35  percent  below  present  guideline 
lives  for  buUdings.  By  electing  this  Ufe 
for  depreciation,  a  taxpayer  could  not 
use  the  "component"  method,  but  would 
be  assured  that  the  IRS  would  not  chal- 
lenge that  chosen  life  upon  audit. 

The  only  way  we  can  responsibly  cut 
income  and  payroll  taxes  is  to  replace 
that  lost  revenue  with  income  from  a 
consumption  tax. 

By  far,  the  most  visible  change  to  the 
original  VAT  structure  is  the  complete 
tax  ban  on  food,  housing  and  medical 
costs.  Last  year's  bill  carried  a  5-per- 
cent VAT  on  these  items.  The  new  ver- 
sion also  eliminates  the  tax  on  sales  to 
governments.  Tuition,  charities,  mass 
transit  fares,  capital  investments  and 
other  items  remain  outside  the  tax. 

The  biU  also  contains  an  amendment 
to  the  congressional  budget  process  that 
requires  budget  resolutions  to  limit  Fed- 
eral spending  to  a  percent  of  GNP— 
beginning  at  22.6  percent  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  dropping  to  22  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  then  by  a  half  a  per- 
centage point  a  year  until  it  reaches  a 
permanent  level  of  20  percent. 

The  limit  could  only  be  breached  by  a 
request  from  the  President  or  the  pass- 
ing of  two  consecutive  quarters  of  nega- 
tive growth  in  the  GNP.  In  either  event, 
a  resolution  to  suspend  the  limit  must  be 
jointly  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  Budget  Committee. 
My  proposal  is  an  attempt  to  focus  the 
Nation's  attention  on  the  enormity  of 
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OF  1980 
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tain  households  for  certain  relatives  (heads 
of  households ) . 

The  income  tax  law  generally  treats  a 
married  couple  as  one  tax  unit,  which  must 
pay  tax  on  its  total  taxable  income.  As  a 
result,  the  tax  burden  of  a  married  couple 
with  equal  earnings  is  grsater  than  the  com- 
bined tax  burden  of  two  single  persons  with 
the  similar  amounts  of  Income. 

The  bill  would  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  married  couples  filing  a 
joint  return  if  both  spouses  earn  income, 
whether  or  not  the  couple  itemizes  deduc- 
tions. The  deduction  is  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  earned  Income  of  the  spouse  with  the 
lesser  earnings  (or  the  earnings  of  only  one 
spouse  If  both  spouses  earn  the  same 
amount  of  Income) .  The  maximum  deduction 
allowed  under  the  bill  is  $2,000. 

The  definition  of  earned  income  for  the 
purposes  of  this  deduction  Is  the  same  as 
the  definition  of  earned  income  under  the 
present  earned  income  credit  provisions 
(sec.  43(c)(2)).  In  particular,  community 
property  laws  are  disregarded  In  determin- 
ing each  spouse's  earned  income,  and  earned 
Income  Is  attributed  to  the  spouse  who  per- 
formed the  income  producing  activities. 
4.  Expansion  of  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

(Sec.  102  of  the  Bill) 
Under  present  law,  certain  taxpayers  are 
entitled  to  a  refundable  earned  Income 
credit.  The  amount  of  the  credit  Is  10  per- 
cent of  the  first  $5,000  of  earned  Income, 
but  It  may  not  exceed  $500.  The  maximum 
credit  of  $500  phases  out  at  $10,000  of  earned 
income  or  adjusted  gross  income. 

Under  the  bill,  the  amount  of  the  earned 
Income  credit  would  be  Increased  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  first  $5,000  of  earned  income, 
but  it  may  not  exceed  $750.  The  maximum 
credit  of  $750  would  not  phase  out  until 
$12,000  of  earned  income  or  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  Is  not  eli- 
gible for  the  earned  income  credit  unless 
the  taxpayer  has  a  dependent  child.  Under 
the  bill,  married  couples  who  have  no  chil- 
dren and  file  a  Joint  return  would  be  eligible 
for  the  credit. 

5.  Tax  Credit  for  the  Elderly  Made  Re- 
fundable (Sec.  103  of  the  Bill) 
Certain  taxpayers  over  age  65  are  en- 
titled to  a  nonrefundable  "credit  for  the 
elderly."  The  bill  would  make  the  credit 
for  the  elderly  refundable  beginning  in 
1981.  Thus,  the  amount  of  the  credit  could 
exceed  the  taxpayers  tax  Uabllity.  in  which 
case  the  elderly  person  would  receive  a  re- 
fund In  the  amount  of  the  excess.  The  base 
of  the  credit  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  SSI  (Supplemental  Security  Income) 
benefits  received. 

6.  Adjustment  In  APDC  Payment  Levels 

(Sec.  105  of  the  Bill) 
Under  present  law.  States  make  payments 
to  certain  poor  families  under  APDC  (Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children)  pro- 
grams. The  bin  would  require  the  States 
to  adjust  their  payment  standards  to  re- 
fiect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  between 
September  30,  1980,  and  July  1,  1981.  The 
adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981. 

B.  Social  security  tax  reductions  (Sees. 
111-112  of  the  Bill) 

Under  present  law.  the  combined  employ- 
ment tax  rates  for  social  security  and  hos- 
pital insurance  are  scheduled  to  Increase 
In  1981  (1)  to  6.65  percent  for  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  (2)  to  9.30  per- 
cent for  self-employed  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion, further  rate  increases  are  scheduled  for 
years  after  1981. 

Under  the  bill,  the  scheduled  employment 
rates  for  1981  and  for  future  years  would  be 


reduced  (1)  by  1.80  percentage  points  for 
both  employers  and  employees,  and  (2)  by 
2.50  percentage  points  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals. Thus,  the  reduced  1981  rates  would 
be  4.85  percent  and  6.80  percent,  respectively. 
These  rate  reductions  would  be  spread  pro 
rata  among  the  three  social  security '  trust 
funds.  Thus,  In  1981.  the  OASi  (old  age  and 
survivors  Insurance)  rate  would  be  3.30  per- 
cent, the  DI  (disability  insurance)  rate 
would  be  0.60  percent,  and  the  HI  (health 
Insurance)  rate  would  be  0.95  percent. 

The  reduction  in  employment  tax  rates 
beginning  In  1981  would  not  affect  any  in- 
creases in  those  rates  scheduled  under  pres- 
ent law  to  take  effect  after  1981,  nor  would 
it  affect  the  amount  of  income  subject  to 
social  security  taxes  (the  social  security  tax- 
able wage  base ) . 

Under  the  bill,  the  employment  tax  reduc- 
tions would  be  funded  directly  from  value 
added  tax  receipts  and  not  from  the  general 
Income  tax  revenues. 

C.  Corporate  tax  rate  reductions  (sec.  121  of 
the  bill) 
Under  present  law,  the  top  corporate  In- 
come tax  rate  Is  46  percent.  In  addition, 
present  law  provides  a  graduated  rate  on 
the  first  $100,000  of  corporate  taxable  In- 
come. Rates  on  this  income  are  17,  20,  30, 
and  40  percent  with  each  rate  bracket  con- 
sisting of  $25,000  of  taxable  income.  In  ad- 
dition, the  corporate  capital  gains  rate  gen- 
erally Is  28  percent. 

Under  the  bill,  beginning  in  1981.  the  top 
corporate  income  tax  rate  would  be  lowered 
to  36  percent.  In  addition,  graduated  rates 
would  be  applied  to  the  first  $160,000  of 
corporate  taxable  income.  Rates  on  this  in- 
come would  be  15,  20,  25,  and  30  percent 
with  each  rate  bracket  consisting  of  $40,000 
of  taxable  income.  In  addition,  the  corpo- 
rate capital  gains  rate  would  be  lowered  to 
22  percent. 

II.  CAPrrAL  FORMATION  TAX  PROVISIONS 

A.  Individual  savings  incentives 

1.  Dividend  Reinvestment  Plans  (Sec.  201 
of  the  Bill) 

Under  present  law.  If  a  shareholder  elects 
to  receive  a  dividend  In  the  form  of  a  cor- 
poration's stock  rather  than  In  cash,  the 
value  of  the  stock  distributed  Is  taxable  as 
a  dividend.  However,  individuals  are  allowed 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  $100  of  divi- 
dends received  from  domestic  corporations 
($200  in  the  case  of  joint  returns) . 

Under  the  bill,  a  domestic  corporation 
would  be  allowed  to  establish  a  plan  under 
which  individual  shareholders  who  choose  to 
receive  a  dividend  in  the  form  of  common 
stock  rather  than  cash  or  other  property 
may  elect  to  exclude  up  to  $1,500  per  year 
($3,000  m  the  case  of  a  joint  return)  of  the 
stock  dividends  from  Income.  This  provision 
would  apply  to  distributions  after  December 
31,  1980,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  that 
date. 

To  qualify,  the  stock  would  have  to  be 
newly  Issued  common  stock,  designated  by 
the  corporation  to  qualify  for  this  purpose. 
The  number  of  shares  to  be  Issued  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  a  value 
not  less  than  95  percent  nor  more  than  105 
percent  of  the  stock's  value  on  the  distribu- 
tion date.  Generally,  stock  would  not  qualify 
where  the  corporation  has  repurchased  any 
of  Its  stock  within  one  year  before  or  after 
the  distribution  date. 

Stock  received  as  a  qualified  dividend 
would  have  a  zero  basis,  so  that  when  the 
stock  Is  later  sold  the  full  amount  of  the 
sales  proceeds  would  be  taxable.  In  general, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  stock  would 
be  taxed  as  calptal  gains.  However,  where 
the  stock  is  sold  within  one  year  after  dis- 
tribution, any  gain  would  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income.  In  addition,  where  shares  of 
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stock  of  the  distributing  corporation  are  sold 
by  the  taxpayer  any  time  after  the  record 
date  for  the  dividend  and  before  a  date  one 
year  after  the  dividend  distribution  date,  the 
sale  would  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  the  quali- 
fied dividend  stock.  These  rules  are  designed 
to  prevent  the  Immediate  resale  of  stock 
without  the  recognition  of  ordinary  Income 
which  would  have  resulted  In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  dividend. 

Shareholders  eligible  for  this  special  treat- 
ment would  be  Individuals  other  than  ( 1 ) 
trusts.  (2)  estates,  and  (3)  persons  holding 
five  percent  or  more  of  value  or  voting  power 
of  the  distributing  corporation. 

2.  Liberalization  of  Retirement  Savings 
Provisions  (Sec.  202  of  the  Bill) 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  is  not 
permitted  to  make  a  deductible  contribution 
to  an  IRA  (an  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count. Individual  retirement  annuity  or  re- 
tirement bond)  for  a  taxable  year  If  the  In- 
dividual Is  an  active  participant,  during  any 
part  of  the  year.  In  a  tax-qualified  retire- 
ment plan,  a  tax-sheltered  annuity,  or  a 
governmental  plan.  Individuals  who  are  not 
active  participants  are  entitled  to  make  de- 
ductible IRA  contributions  subject  to  certain 
limitations  provided  they  have  not  at- 
tained age  70'i.  The  limitation  on  the  de- 
duction for  a  taxable  year  is  generally  the 
lesser  of  15  percent  of  compensation  includi- 
ble In  gross  income  for  the  year  or  $1,500. 
The  $1,500  contribution  limit  is  increased  to 
$1,750  for  a  year  If  ( 1 )  the  contribution  Is 
equally  divided  between  an  Individual  and 
the  spouse  of  the  individual,  (2)  the  spouse 
has  no  compensation  Includible  In  gross  In- 
come for  the  year,  and  (3)  the  spouse  is  not 
an  active  partlclptant  In  a  tax-qualified 
plan.  etc. 

Many  qualified  plans  provide  for  manda- 
tory or  voluntary  employee  contributions  In 
addition  to  employer  contributions.  Em- 
ployee contributions  to  a  qualified  plan  are 
not  deductible.  Income  earned  on  an  em- 
ployee's contributions  to  a  qualified  plan  Is 
generally  not  taxed  prior  to  the  time  the  In- 
come Is  distributed  or  made  available  to  the 
employee  or  the  employee's  beneficiary. 

The  bin  would  Increase  the  maximum  an- 
nual deduction  foi  contributions  to  an  IRA 
from  $1,500  to  $2.00Q.  beginning  In  1981.  The 
bill  would  repeal  the  provision  under  present 
law  which  allows  an  individual  to  increase 
the  $1,500  to  $1,750  In  the  case  of  a  spousal 
IRA. 

In  addition,  under  the  bill,  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  a  tax-qualified  plan,  etc..  could 
make  a  deductible  contribution  of  up  to 
$1,000  to  that  plan  or  to  an  IRA.  In  the  case 
of  mandatory  employee  contributions  to  a 
plan,  the  deductible  amount  would  be  limit- 
ed to  $100.  The  new  deduction  rules  would 
not  apply  to  Individuals  who  are  self- 
employed  or  to  Individuals  who  are  share- 
holder-employees. 
B.  Depreciation  and  investment  tax  credit 

provisions 

1.    Simplified    Cost    Recovery    for    Tangible 

Personal  Property   (Sec.  211  of  the  Bill) 

The  bin  would  replace  the  current  depre- 
ciation rules  for  tangible  personal  property 
with  a  simplified  cost  recovery  system.  In 
general,  the  simplified  cost  recovery  system 
would  both  simplify  the  computation  of  the 
depreciation  on  most  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty and  shorten  the  period  over  which  the 
cost  of  such  property  can  be  recovered.  Gen- 
erally, the  new  system  would  be  mandatory 
for  all  eligible  property. 

Under  this  new  system,  the  cost  of  all 
depreciable  tangible  personal  property  (other 
than  public  utility  property,  property  sub- 
ject to  amortization,  certain  leased  property, 
and  property  depreciable  on  a  basis  other 
than  time)  would  be  eligible  property  and 
would  be  classified  In  one  of  four  recovery 
accounts  with  a  recovery  period  of  3,  6,  9,  or 


12  years.  The  taxpayer  could  elect  to  exclude 
from  the  new  system  any  livestock  for  which 
special  capital  gain  treatment  is  allowed 
under  present  law  (Code  sec.  1231). 

The  bill  requires  that  property  be  assigned 
to  a  recovery  period  that  is  at  least  35  per- 
cent shorter  than  its  cuirent  midpoint  use- 
ful life  (under  the  present  ADR  system), 
except  that  no  recovery  period  shall  be  re- 
duced below  3  years.  For  example,  assets 
used  to  manufacture  clothing  ctirrently  have 
a  mld-polnt  life  of  9  years  which,  under  this 
bill,  would  be  reduced  to  3  years.  Equipment 
placed  In  the  6  year  class  would  Include  the 
following  assets  which  now  have  a  mid- 
point life  of  12  years:  manufacturing  of 
metal  working  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment, motor  vehicles,  ships  and  railroad 
cars.  The  Treasury  Department  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  simplified  tables  which 
incorporate  these  shortened  lives. 

The  simplified  cost  recovery  system  Is  a 
type  of  declining  balance  method  for  com- 
puting depreciation  for  all  assets  with  the 
same  recovery  period.  Under  the  simplified 
cost  recovery  system,  the  costs  of  all  eligible 
property  (called  "recovery  property")  with 
the  same  recovery  period  are  placed  in  one 
open-end  account  (called  a  "recovery  ac- 
count"). The  amount  of  depreciation  aUow- 
able  for  a  particular  taxable  year  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  closing  balance 
or  unrecovered  cost  In  the  account  by  the 
"recovery  percenttige".  The  recovery  percent- 
age reflects  the  number  of  years  In  the  re- 
covery period  and  the  depreciation  method 
elected  for  that  year.  Under  the  bill,  depre- 
ciation methods  can  be  either  200  percent, 
150  percent,  or  100  percent  of  the  straight- 
line  rate  and  the  depreciation  method  can 
be  changed  from  year  to  year  for  any  of  the 
four  recovery  accounts.  The  amount  of  the 
depreciation  for  the  year  Is  then  subtracted 
from  the  account  to  establish  the  balance  of 
the  account  which  Is  used  to  determine  the 
ne.xt  year's  deduction. 

For  example,  assume  the  cost  of  assets  in 
the  6-year  recovery  account  equals  $1,000. 
The  taxpayer  would  choose  one  of  the  three 
fixed  percentages  for  this  account  (33  per- 
cent, 25  percent,  or  17  percent)  and  multiply 
this  percentage  by  $1,000  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  his  deduction.  If  the 
taxpayer  elected  to  apply  33  percent  (I.e.,  the 
percentage  representing  200  percent  of  the 
straight-line  rate  for  the  6-year  recovery  pe- 
riod), the  depreciation  deduction  would  be 
$333.  The  balance  in  the  account  used  to  de- 
termine the  depreciation  in  the  next  year 
would  be  $667,  increased  or  decreased  by  any 
additions  or  subtractions  to  the  account. 

The  bill  generally  adopts  the  so-called 
"half-year  convention"  of  the  present  ADR 
system.  Under  this  convention,  one-half  of 
the  asset's  cost  Is  placed  In  the  account  In  the 
year  that  the  asset  Is  placed  in  service.  The 
other  half  of  the  asset's  cost  is  added  to  the 
account  In  the  next  subsequent  year. 

Under  the  simplified  cost  recovery  system, 
gains  and  losses  on  the  disposition  of  assets 
in  the  account  generally  are  deferred.  When 
an  asset  In  the  account  is  disposed  of,  no  gain 
or  loss  generally  is  recognized.  Instead,  the 
amount  realized  on  the  disposition  reduces 
the  balance  of  the  account  which.  In  turn, 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  depreciation  de- 
ductions in  subsequent  years.  Where  the 
amount  realized  from  the  disposition  of  as- 
sets reduces  the  balance  of  the  account  to  a 
negative  figure,  the  amount  of  the  negative 
balance  is  recaptured  as  ordinary  income. 

In  conjunction  with  the  shortening  of  the 
recovery  period  for  Investment  In  tangible 
personal  property  under  the  simplified  cost 
recovery  system,  the  bill  provides  that  addi- 
tional first-year  depreciation  can  be  claimed 
with  respect  to  assets  with  a  recovery  period 
of  3  years  or  more  (compared  with  a  6-year 
useful  life  requirement  under  present  law) . 

In  general,  the  new  cost  recovery  system  Is 


effective  for  property  placed  In  service  In  a 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1980.  In  addition,  property  placed  In  service 
prior  to  that  time  can  become  subject  to  the 
system,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer.  In 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1984. 

2.  Shorter  and  Audit-Proof  Lives  for  Certain 

Buildings  (Sec.  212  of  the  BUI) 
The  bUl  would  also  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  to  use  shorter  and  audit-proof  lives  for 
determining  their  depreciation  deductions  for 
buildings  (other  than  public  utility  property 
presently  subject  to  the  ADR  depreciation 
system) . 

The  depreciable  lives  provided  under  the 
bill  are  at  least  35  percent  lower  than  the  ap- 
plicable useful  lives  of  buUdlngs  under  exist- 
ing IRS  guidelines.  In  the  case  of  a  buUdlng 
whose  useful  life  as  provided  In  Rev.  Proc. 
62-21  is  45  years  or  shorter,  the  depreciable 
life  would  be  25  years.  In  the  case  of  a  build- 
ing whose  useful  life  as  provided  in  Rev. 
Proc.  62-21  Is  greater  than  45  years,  the  de- 
preciable life  would  be  30  years.  In  the  case 
of  a  farm  building  where  Rev.  Proc.  62-21 
provides  a  25-year  life,  the  depreciable  life 
would  be  15  years. 

Where  the  taxpayer  elects  these  lives,  it 
must  use  that  life  for  the  building  and  aU  of 
its  structural  components  (other  than  struc- 
tural components  where  special  amortization 
is  provided.  If  the  taxpayer  makes  this  elec- 
tion, these  useful  lives  cannot  be  challenged 
by  the  IRS. 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  property 
placed  In  service  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1980. 

3.  35-Percent  Variance  From  Class  Life  for 
Public  UtlUty  Property  (Sec.  213  of  the 
BUI) 

The  bill  also  reduces  the  depreciable  lives 
of  public  utility  property.  Under  the  bill,  the 
present  20-percent  variance  allowed  under 
the  ADR  depreciation  system  is  increased  to 
35  percent  in  the  case  of  public  utUity  prop- 
erty. The  amendment  would  be  effective  for 
property  placed  in  service  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 

4.  Useful  Life  Requirements  for  Investment 
Tax  Credit  (Sec.  214  of  the  BlU  and  Sec. 
46(c)  (2)  of  the  Code 

Under  present  law,  if  an  otherwise  eligible 
asset  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  seven  years, 
100  percent  of  the  basis  of  the  asset  qualifies 
for  the  Investment  credit;  If  the  useful  life 
Is  five  or  six  years,  66%  percent  of  the  basis 
is  eligible  for  the  Investment  credit;  and  if 
the  useful  life  is  three  or  four  years,  33  Vj  per- 
cent of  the  basis  Is  eligible  for  investment 
credit. 

The  bUl  would  shorten  to  six  years  the  use- 
ful life  that  is  required  for  the  full  basis  of 
an  asset  to  qualify  for  the  Investment  credit 
and  provides  that  60  percent  of  the  basis  of 
an  asset  is  eligible  for  the  Investment  credit 
if  Its  useful  life  Is  at  least  three  years  but 
less  than  six  years.  (A  conforming  amend- 
ment Is  made  to  the  fuels  relating  to  the 
required  useful  life  of  assets  with  respect 
to  which  an  investment  credit  may  be 
claimed  for  progress  expenditures.) 

tn.   VALTTE   ADDED   TAX 

A.  General  provisions  (Sec.  301  of  the  WII) 
1.  Imposition  of  Value  Added  Tax 

The  bin  would  generally  Impose  a  value 
added  tax  (VAT)  on  sales  of  property  and 
services  at  each  stage  of  the  production  and 
distribution  process,  including  the  retail 
stage.  The  tax  would  be  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  property  or  services  sold  and  would 
be  Included  In  the  price  which  a  business 
charges  its  customers.  Each  business  In  the 
production  and  distribution  chain  would  re- 
ceive a  credit  for  the  VAT  previously  paid 
by  it  on  purchases  of  property  and  services 
from    other    businesses.    Thus,    businesses 
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of  property  or  services,  the  taxable  amount 
would  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty or  services  exchanged  by  the  taxable 
person  (determined  as  if  the  taxable  person 
had  sold  the  property  or  services  to  the  other 
party  to  the  exchange) . 

In  the  case  of  imports,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  taxable  amount  would  generally  be 
the  customs  value  plus  customs  and  any 
other  duties  which  may  be  Imposed.  If  there 
is  no  customs  value,  the  taxable  amount 
would  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  bill  provides  a  special  rule  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  taxable  amount  In  the 
case  of  sales  of  certain  used  consumer  goods. 
When  a  taxable  person  acquires  used  prop- 
erty from  a  consumer  for  resale,  the  taxable 
amount  on  the  resale  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  and  the  taxable 
person  s  acqusition  cost  of  the  used  property. 

4.  Zero  Rating  for  Food,  Housing,  and 
Medical  Care 

Under  the  bill,  no  tax  would  be  imposed 
on  ( 1 )  the  retail  sale  of  food  and  non- 
alcoholic beverages  for  human  consump- 
tion. (2)  the  sale  and  rental  of  residential 
real  property  for  use  by  the  purchaser  or 
tenant  as  a  principal  residence,  and  (3) 
medical  care.  In  addition,  the  bill  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  the  sale  of  any 
of  the  above  items  could  be  zero  rated  prior 
to  its  retail  sale.  Such  non-retail  sale  would 
not  be  taxed  so  long  as  the  item  had  be- 
come clearly  identifiable  as  an  item  that 
would  be  zero  rated  on  its  retail  sale. 
5.  Zero  Rating  for  Farmers  and  Fishermen. 
Mass  Transit,  Exports,  and  Interest 

Under  the  bill,  the  rate  of  tax  which  would 
be  imposed  on  certain  transactions  would  be 
zero.  Thus,  no  tax  would  be  imposed  on  (1) 
nonretail  sales  of  farmers  and  fishermen,  (2) 
mass  transit  in  urbanized  areas,  (3)  exports, 
and  (4)  interest. 

6.  Governmental  Entities 

The  rate  of  tax  which  would  be  Imposed 
on  sales  of  property  or  services  to  a  govern- 
mental entity  would  be  zero. 

Generally,  no  tax  would  be  imposed  on 
the  providing  of  property  or  the  performing 
of  services  by  a  governmental  entity.  How- 
ever, the  transaction  would  be  taxed  in  the 
usual  manner  where  a  separate  charge  or 
fee  is  required  for  the  providing  of  the 
property  or  the  performing  of  the  services 
by  the  governmental  entity.  An  exception 
would  be  made  in  the  case  of  charges  for 
education.  No  tax  would  be  Imposed  on 
charges  or  fees  imposed  by  a  governmental 
entity  for  providing  property  or  services  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  students. 
7.  Exempt  Organizations 

Charities  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Code  would  be  zero  rated  for  all  of 
their  sales,  except  those  engaged  in  as  part 
of  an  unrelated  trade  or  business  (Code  sec. 
513).  Thus,  they  would  be  eligible  for  the 
VAT  credit  on  their  purchases. 

Under  the  bill,  an  exempt  organization 
not  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Code  would  generally  be  exempt  from  the 
application  of  the  VAT.  However,  sales  by 
such  organizations  would  be  taxable  if  made 
for  a  charge.  The  organizations  would  be 
permitted  a  VAT  credit  only  on  purchases 
relating  to  taxable  sales. 

8.  Credit  Against  VAT 

A  taxable  person  would  generally  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  credit  (VAT  credit)  for 
the  VAT  paid  by  its  suppliers  on  its  pur- 
chases of  property  and  services.  The  VAT 
credit  would  be  allowable  only  with  respect 
to  property  and  services  used  for  taxable 
transactions  in  the  business.  If  such  prop- 
erty or  services  are  used  partly  in  the  busi- 
ness and  partly  for  other  purposes  or  partly 
for  taxable  transactions  and  partly  for  other 


transactions,  the  amount  of  VAT  credit 
which  could  be  taken  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  an  allocation. 

The  VAT  credit  would  first  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  VAT  liability  for  a  taxable  period. 
If  the  amount  of  the  credit  exceeds  the 
amount  of  tax  for  the  taxable  period,  the 
excess  would  be  treated  as  an  overpayment 
of  tax  and  would  be  refundable. 

9.  Administrative  Provisions 
a.  Liability  for  VAT  and  invoicing 

Under  the  bill,  liability  for  the  VAT  would 
be  imi>osed  on  the  seller  of  property  or  serv- 
ices. In  addition  to  paying  the  VAT.  the 
seller  would  be  required  to  provide  a  tax 
invoice  (setting  forth  the  amount  of  VAT 
imposed  on  the  sale  and  certain  other  infor- 
mation) to  the  purchaser  if  the  seller  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  purchaser  is  a 
taxable  person.  The  invoice  would  have  to 
be  furnished  no  later  than  15  business  days 
after  the  "tax  point." 

Generally,  a  purchaser  would  not  be 
allowed  to  claim  a  VAT  credit  with  respect 
to  a  transaction  unless  it  hafi  received  a 
tax  invoice  in  which  it  is  named  as 
purchaser. 

b.  De  minimis  exemption 

The  bill  would  permit  certain  businesses, 
the  aggregate  taxable  transactions  of  which 
are  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  be  be- 
low a  certain  level,  to  elect  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  taxable  person  except  with  re- 
spect to  imports  and  the  sale  or  leasing  of 
real  property.  If  the  election  is  made  by 
the  small  business,  no  tax  would  be  col- 
lected on  its  sales  and  no  credit  would  be 
permitted  for  VAT  paid  on  its  purchases.  In 
addition,  a  recapture  of  previously  allowed 
credit  would  be  required  on  property  held 
by  the  business  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

A  person  could  elect  to  be  exempt  under 
the  bill's  provisions  If  its  taxable  transac- 
tions do  not  exceed  $20,000  for  a  calendar 
year  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  for  the  next  calendar  year. 
The  election,  however,  would  terminate  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month  follow- 
ing any  calendar  quarter  in  that  next  year  if 
the  following  has  occurred: 

(1)  aggregate  taxable  transactions  for  the 
calendar  quarter  exceed  $7,000,  In  the  case 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter;  or 

(2)  aggregate  taxable  transactions  for  the 
first  two  calendar  quarters  exceed  $12,000,  in 
the  case  of  the  second  calendar  quarter;  or 

(3)  8j3gregate  taxable  transactions  for  the 
first  three  calendar  quarters  exceed  $17,000. 
in  the  case  of  the  third  calendar  quarter. 

c.  Time  for  filing  return  and  claiming 
credit 

The  bill  would  require  a  taxable  person 
to  file  a  VAT  returned  during  the  first  month 
following  the  close  of  each  taxable  period.  A 
taxable  period  for  this  purpose  would  gen- 
erally be  a  calendar  month. 

The  return  would  refiect  the  VAT  due  on 
taxable  transactions  with  a  "tax  point"  in 
the  period  as  well  as  the  VAT  credit  al- 
lowed for  the  period.  When  the  VAT  due 
exceeds  the  VAT  credit,  payment  of  the  dif- 
ference would  accompany  the  return.  If  the 
VAT  credit  exceeds  the  VAT  due.  the  excess 
would  be  treated  as  an  overpayment  of  VAT. 
and  the  return  would  be  treated  as  a  claim 
for  a  refund. 

The  term  "tax  point"  would  be  used  to 
describe  when  a  taxable  transaction  takes 
place  for  purposes  of  the  requirement  that 
a  taxable  person  furnish  a  tax  invoice.  For 
a  sale  of  property  or  services,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tax  point  would  depend  on 
whether  the  taxable  person  keeps  its  books 
on  the  cash  basis  or  on  the  accrual  basis 
for  Federal  Income  tar.  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  an  accrual  basis  taxpayer,  the  tax 
point  would  be  the  date  the  taxable  person 
receives  payment  for  the  sale.  In  the  case 
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of  an  accrual  basis  taxpayer,  the  tax  point 
v/ould  be  the  earlier  of  the  date  the  tax- 
able person  (1)  should  accrue  income  or 
loss  with  respect  to  the  sale,  or  (2)  receives 
payment  for  the  sale.  For  an  importation, 
the  tax  point  would  be  the  date  the  im- 
ported property  is  entered  for  consumption 
in  the  United  Slates. 

A  VAT  credit  with  respect  to  a  purchase 
transaction  would  be  allowed  for  a  taxable 
period  only  if  certain  conditions  were  met. 
The  taxable  person  would  be  required  to 
have  (1)  paid  or  accrued  (depending  on  its 
method  of  accounting  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes)  the  VAT  as  part  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  (2)  received  a  tax  invoice  from  the 
seller  with  respect  to  the  transaction.  The 
VAT  credit  would  generally  be  allowed  for 
the  first  taxable  period  in  which  both  of 
these  conditions  were  satisfied. 

d.  Treatment  of  related  buslne.sses,  etc. 

The  bill  would  allow  a  taxable  person  to 
elect  to  treat  itself  and  all  related  businesses 
as  one  taxable  person  for  VAT  purposes.  A 
related  business  would  encompass  and  busi- 
ness under  common  control  with  the  taxable 
person  under  the  more  than  50-percent  con- 
trol test  described  in  section  52(b)  of  the 
Code.  However,  for  purposes  of  apolying  the 
small  business  exemption,  all  businesses  un- 
der common  control  would  be  treated  as  one 
business. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  a  taxable  person 
to  elect  to  treat  any  of  Its  divisions  as  a  sep- 
arate taxable  person, 
e.   Treasury   notification  and   regulations 

The  bill  would  require  a  taxable  person  to 
notify  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  If  cer- 
tain events  occurred.  These  reportable  events 
would  be  developed  by  regulations  and  would 
encompass  a  change  In  the  form  of  a  busi- 
ness, or  any  other  change  which  could  affect 
VAT  liability.  VAT  credit,  or  VAT  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  business. 

The  bill  would  also  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  broad  authority  to  write  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  VAT. 
10.  Special  Rules  and  Treatment  of  Certain 
Transactions 

a.  Coordination  wtth  income  tax  rules 

Under  the  bill,  a  taxable  person's  basis  In 
property  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes 
would  not  Include  the  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property  which  represents 
creditable  VAT. 
b.  Sale  of  property  and  incidental  services; 

sale  of  services  and  incidental  property 

Under  the  bill,  a  sale  of  property  together 
with  incidental  related  services  would  be 
treated  as  a  single  transaction  constituting  a 
sale  of  property,  rather  than  as  separate  sales 
of  property  and  services.  Also,  a  sale  of  serv- 
ices together  with  an  incidental  transfer  of 
property  would  be  treated  as  a  single  trans- 
action constituting  a  sale  of  services,  rather 
than  as  separate  sales  of  services  and 
property. 

c.  Authority  to  zero  rate  de  minimus 
transactions 

The  bill  would  provide  that,  under  regula- 
tions, an  otherwise  taxable  transaction  would 
be  zero  rated  If  (1)  the  amount  Involved  is 
negligible,  or  (2)  the  VAT  revenue  from  tax- 
ing that  type  of  transaction  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  Justify  resulting  administrative 
and  compliance  costs. 

d.  Importing 

Under  the  bill,  the  Importer  of  property 
would  be  treated  as  both  the  seller  and  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  at  the  point  of  impor- 
tation. Thus,  the  Importer  would  be  both 
liable  for  VAT  and  eligible  for  a  VAT  credit 
with  respect  to  the  import. 
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e.  Subchapter  S  corporation  not  treated  as  a 
corporation 
Under  the  bill,  a  subchapter  S  corporation 
(Code  sec.  1371(b) )  would  not  be  treated  as 
a  corporation  for  VAT  purposes.  Accordingly, 
it  would  not  automatically  be  considered 
engaged  in  business.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
noncorporate  entity,  the  determination  of 
whether  it  is  engaged  in  business  and  Is 
hence  a  taxable  person  would  have  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  relevant  facts  and 
circumstances. 

f .  Personal  use  by  owner  of  business 
property  or  services 
Under  the  bill,  the  use  of  business  property 
or  services  by  an  owner  of  a  business  would 
be  treated  as  a  taxable  transaction.  In  the 
case  of  services  or  a  permanent  use  of  prop- 
erty, the  amount  subject  to  tax  would  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  services  or  prop- 
erty. In  the  case  of  a  temporary  use  of  prop- 
erty, the  amount  subject  to  tax  would  be  the 
fair  rental  value  of  the  property.  Property 
or  services  are  considered  business  property 
or  services  if  their  sale  by  the  taxable  per- 
son would  be  a  taxable  transaction.  Under 
the  bill,  an  owner  of  a  business  generally 
means  a  sole  proprietor,  partner,  or  share- 
holder, as  well  as  certain  related  family 
members  determined  under  Code  section 
237(c)(4). 
g.  Gift  of  business  property  or  services 
Under  the  bill,  a  gift  by  a  business  of 
any  business  property  or  services  would  be 
treated  as  a  taxable  transaction.  The  tax- 
able amount  in  the  case  of  such  a  gift  would 
Generally  be  fair  market  value.  However, 
v^rhere  the  gift  permits  the  temporary  use  of 
business  property,  the  taxable  amount  would 
be  the  fair  rental  value  of  the  property. 

h.  Special  rule  of  dispositions  cf  nonbusi- 
ness real  property 

Under  the  bill,  where  real  property  is  sold 
by  a  person  who  is  not  otherwise  a  taxable 
person,  the  person  would  become  taxable 
with  respect  to  the  sale.  However,  in  con- 
trast to  most  sales  transactions,  the  VAT 
would  not  be  imposed  on  the  selling  price, 
but  would  be  Imposed  only  on  the  excess  of 
the  selling  price  over  the  seller's  adjusted 
cost  for  the  property.  For  this  purpose,  the 
selling  price  would  be  calculated  exclusive  of 
VAT.  The  seller's  adjusted  cost  would  be  his 
basis  in  the  property  increased  by  certain  ex- 
penditures properly  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count. However,  the  seller's  adjusted  cost 
would  not  include  basis  or  expenditures  due 
to  amounts  Incurred  in  periods  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981. 
1.  Special  rule  for  insurance  contracts 
Under  the  bill,  sales  of  insurance  would  be 
subject  to  the  VAT.  The  value  added  of  an 
insuror  Is  represented  by  the  excess  of  pre- 
miums collected  over  claims  paid.  Thus,  the 
VAT  would  not  be  imposed  on  premiums  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent  because  this  would  re- 
sult in  taxing  an  insuror  on  an  amount 
greater  than  Its  value  added.  In  addition, 
amounts  representing  savings  should  not  be 
taxed  because  the  VAT  Is  designed  to  tax 
consumption.  Accordingly,  the  bill  would 
impose  the  VAT  only  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  portion  of  a  premium  attribut- 
able to  insurance  coverage  and  the  actuarial 
cost  of  the  coverage. 

B.  Effective  date   (sec.  302  of  the  bill) 
Under  the  bill,  the  VAT  would  apply  to 
transactions   occurring   after  December  31, 
1980. 

rV.  UMrTATION  ON  GROWTH  OF  FEDERAL 
SPEND  INC 

A.  General  provisions 
1.  Limitation  (Sec.  4C2(a)  of  the  Bill) 
The  bill  would  provide  that  neither  the 
House  of  Representatives  nor  the  Senate  may 


adopt  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  (or  any  amendment  to  a  concurrent 
resolution)  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  total 
budget  outlays  (Including  outlays  for  pres- 
ently off-budget  entities)  as  contained  In 
the  resolution  for  the  year  exceed  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  estimated  gross  national 
product  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  applicable 
percentage  is  22.6  percent  for  FT  1981.  22 
percent  for  1982.  21.5  percent  for  FY  1983; 
21  percent  for  FY  1984.  20.5  percent  for  FY 
1985.  and  20  percent  for  FY  1986  and  there- 
after. 

2.  Suspension  of  Umltatton    (Sees.  403(b) 

and  (c)  of  the  BUI) 

The  bill  provides  that  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  spending  limitation  may  be  considered 
in  only  two  situations.  First,  the  President 
may  submit  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  his 
budget  or  supplemental  budget  message  for 
the  fiscal  year  a  report  requesting  the  sus- 
pension of  the  limit  for  the  fiscal  year.  The 
report  would  set  forth  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  the  request  as  well  as 
specifying  the  outlay  programs  which  the 
President  determines  are  appropriate  during 
the  fiscal  year  and  which  would  necessitate 
the  suspension  of  the  limitation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  either  House  (or  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  resolution) 
would  review  the  President's  proposed  sus- 
pension and  include  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  request  in 
its  report  on  the  resolution. 

The  second  circumstance  allowing  for  sus- 
pension would  occur  when  there  are  two 
consecutive  calendar  quarters  of  negative  real 
growth  in  the  gross  national  product  (during 
the  current  calendar  quarter  and  the  three 
immediately  preceding  calendar  quarters) . 
In  that  case,  the  Budget  Committee  of  either 
House  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  appro- 
priations and  tax-writing  committees  of  that 
House),  or  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  resolution  may  include  in  its  report  ac- 
companying the  resolution,  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  limitation  be  suspended  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  a  listiiig  of  the  same 
specifics  that  would  be  required  of  a  Presi- 
dential suspension  request. 

A  motion  to  suspend  the  limitation  would 
be  considered  by  each  House  In  connection 
with  the  budget  resolution  or  conference 
report.  The  motion  would  be  In  order  only 
after  general  debate  on  the  affected  budget 
resolution.  The  suspension  would  apply  to 
conference  reports  on  resolutions  as  well  as 
budget  resolutions  themselves.  The  motion 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  both  Houses. 

If  the  spending  limit  were  suspended  for 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  any  fiscal  year  it  would  be  considered 
suspended  for  any  subsequent  resolution  for 
the  same  fiscal  year. 

3.  Off -Budget  Entitles  (Sec.  403  of  the  Bill) 
The  bill  would  bring  outlays  for  entities 

which  are  currently  off-budget  within  the 
Congressional  budget  process.  Total  budget 
outlays  for  any  fiscal  year  would  be  deter- 
mined by  including  the  outlays  of  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  which  are 
exempt  from  Inclusion  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  The  outlays  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  which  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
currently  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  outlays 
of  all  off-budget  entitles. 

B.  Effective  date  (sec.  404  of  the  bill) 
The  spending  limitation  would  apply  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  However,  the  limitation 
would  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  validity 
of  action  on  any  budget  resolution  taken  by 
either  House  of  Congress  (or  either  Budget 
Committee)  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  blU. 
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pro  tempore.  Under  a 
otder  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce^   is 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1970,  the 
passed  what  was  to  be- 
-setting  legislation  in  the 
)rker  health  and  safety  pro- 
Occupational   Safety   and 
By  passing  this  legislation, 
nandated  prevention  of  job- 
and   disability   whether 
workplace  accidents  or  illness, 
was  little  question  in  1970. 
is  little  doubt  now.  that  our 
a  heavy  price  for  unsafe 
workplace    conditions. 
Congress  recognized  in  passing 
Safety  and  Health  Act 
market  system  had  failed 
adequate  incentives  to  protect 
workers, 
incurred  by  both  the  worker 
cc+intry  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
are  enormous.  The  injured  or 
^^orker  and  his  family  pays  an 
price  in  pain  and  suffering, 
on  the  Nation  takes  its  toll 
productivity.  The  National 
for  example,  estimated 
the  direct  cost  of  workplace 
nearly  $21  billion.  Similarly, 
disabling  occupational  diseases 
for  an  earning  loss  of  an  esti- 
billion. 

for  a  strong  national  Occu- 
I^ealth  and  Safety  Act  has  not 
since  its  passage  in  1970.  I. 
than  any  of  mv  colleagues 
recognize  the  importance  of 
and  active  OSHA  in  protect- 
and  health  of  workers.  I 
OSHA's  assistance  on  nu- 
merous occasions  to  respond  to  workers' 
complaint ;  about  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
working    conditions    in    factories    and 


115 


more 


safety 


plants  in  my  own  congressional  district. 
In  nearly  every  case,  OSHA's  investiga- 
tions have  discovered,  and  led  to  the 
correction  of,  serious  health  and  safety 
hazards. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  rise  today  to  argue  most 
strongly  against  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6539,  the  House  version  of  S.  2153,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Schweiker,  entitled  the 
"Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Im- 
provements Act  of  1980."  I  firmly  believe 
that  passage  of  S.  2153  would  severely 
weaken  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  and  would  threaten  the  many 
positive  steps  taken  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  America's  workers. 

In  general,  the  Schweiker  bill  would 
exempt  certain  employers  from  OSHA- 
mandated  inspections  or  investigations. 
These  exemptions  would  be  based  upon 
information  supplied  by  the  workers' 
compensation  program  in  each  of  the 
50  States  detailing  data  on  the  number 
of  workdays  lost  each  year  due  to  occu- 
pational injuries.  The  bill  provides  a 
procedure  for  determining  employer  ex- 
emptions depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
plant's  workforce  and  the  total  number 
of  workdays  lost  through  occupational 
injury.  Employers  who  wished  to  apply 
for  an  OSHA  exemption  of  this  nature 
would,  through  an  affidavit  system,  de- 
clare that  their  safety  records  met  the 
standards  outlined  in  S.  2153  and  would, 
on  that  basis,  be  exempted.  Further,  the 
bill  would  propose  a  statutory  definition 
of  workplace. 

The  fimdamental  principle  underly- 
ing the  many  provisions  of  S.  2153,  ac- 
cording to  its  sponsors,  is  to  target  more 
effectively  the  limited  inspection  and  en- 
forcement capabilities  of  OSHA.  I  sup- 
port this  principle  as  I  also  believe  that 
OSHA's  efforts  must  be  targeted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
finite  resources — to  address  those  most 
severe  worker  hazards  most  effectively. 
Unfortvmately,  however,  the  means  by 
which  S.  2153  attempts  to  bring  about 
the  retargeting  is  imwise  and  potentially 
will  threaten  the  continued  welfare  of 
nearly  70  percent  of  America's  workers. 

I  think  that  the  first  question  that  we 
in  Congress  must  ask  when  considering 
S.  2153  and  H.R.  6539  and  other  legis- 
lation aimed  at  amending  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  is  whether 
such  legislation  is  needed.  Does  the  Act 
contain  fundamental  defects  which 
should  be  corrected?  Has  OSHA  activ- 
ity been  unsuccessful  and  ineffective  in 
protecting  the  American  worker  during 
the  past  decade?  A  careful  review  of 
available  data  suggests  that  the  answer 
to  both  questions  is  "no." 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  show  that,  in  fact,  OSHA 
has  achieved  a  definite  lowering  of  in- 
jury rates  for  America's  workers.  During 
the  5-year  period  from  1973  to  1978.  the 
overall  injury  rate  has  changed  from  10.6 
per  100  workers  to  9.2  per  100  workers, 
a  decrease  of  13  percent.  Translated  into 
human  terms,  this  means  there  were 
nearly  4  million  fewer  injuries  between 
1973  and  1978  than  would  have  occurred 
had  the  1973  rate  continued  through  the 


decade.  In  especially  hazardous  working 
environments  the  improvement  in  injury 
and  illness  rates  has  been  even  more  im- 
pressive. At  construction  sites,  for  exam- 
ple, injuries  and  illnesses  have  declined 
19  percent  representing  430,000  fewer  in- 
juries. In  small  business,  the  rate  has 
declined  by  26  percent. 

Looking  at  a  survey  of  all  types  of 
workplaces,  an  independent  study  con- 
ducted at  Cornell  University's  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  relations  concluded 
that  OSHA  inspections  may  reduce  in- 
jury rates  by  as  much  as  16  percent 
among  firms  that  have  been  inspected. 
Further,  the  largest  inspection-related 
reductions  in  injury  rates  occurred 
among  high  hazard  and  small  business 
workplaces. 

Thus,  the  data  that  we  now  have  sug- 
gest that  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  through  its  en- 
forcement of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  is  accomplishing  a  sig- 
nificant diminution  in  the  health  and 
safety  risks  which  America's  workers  face 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  This  data  leads  me 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  sponsors  of  S. 
2153  and  H.R.  6539  and  of  all  of  you  here 
today :  Does  it  make  sense  to  change  the 
authority  and  responsibilities  of  an 
agency  whose  successful  efforts  are  so 
clearly  documented?  The  answer,  with 
not  a  moment's  hesitation,  must  be  "no." 

Clearly,  OSHA  is  doing  its  job  and 
doing  it  well.  Further,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  is 
moving  at  the  administrative  level  to 
even  more  effectively  target  the  agency's 
limited  resources  to  workplaces  that  pre- 
sent the  greatest  hazards  to  workers. 
OSHA's  success  at  this  task  is  impressive. 
Today,  approximately  one  in  every  three 
OSHA  violations  represents  a  serious 
infraction  of  the  law.  This  contrasts  to 
1973  figures  where  the  comparable  num- 
bers were  1  in  43.  Fundamentally,  I 
believe  that  the  decision  to  retarget 
agency  resources  should  rest  at  the 
administrative  level.  To  legislate  such 
targeting  standards  as  S.  2153  and  H.R. 
6539  would  propose  is  to  take  the  risk  of 
cementing  into  law  an  unworkable, 
untested,  and  ineffective  resource  alloca- 
tion system. 

It  is  based  upon  this  evidence  that  I 
believe  that  legislation  such  as  S.  2153 
and  H.R.  6539  is  unnecessary  and, 
indeed,  unwise.  An  even  more  serious 
flaw  in  S.  2153  is  that  it  would  require 
data  which  simply  does  not  exist  today. 
The  exemption  system,  the  cornerstone 
of  S.  2153,  is  based  upon  the  availability 
of  data  which  only  six  States  can  fur- 
nish. State  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams would  provide  the  data  to  make 
the  exemption  system  in  S.  2153  work. 
Unfortunately,  however,  each  state 
varies  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
information  collected  through  its  work- 
ers' compensation  system.  Differences  in 
data  among  the  jurisdictions  would  lead 
to  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies 
from  State  to  State  in  the  design  of  the 
exemntion  svstem  under  the  bill. 

Further,  by  tying  the  exemption  sys- 
tem with  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams in  each  State,  an  unanticipated 
result  would  be  to  weaken  the  protection 
which  individual  workers  deserve  from 
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workers'  compensation.  S.  2153  would 
judge  the  exemption  of  a  workplace  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  workdays  lost 
as  a  result  of  employee  injury.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  employer  to 
minimize  the  number  of  workdays  lost 
through  injuries  to  employees.  There  are 
many  mechanisms  employers  might  use 
to  lessen  the  number  of  injury-caused 
lost  workdays,  all  of  which  would  work  to 
limit  existing  employee  protections.  For 
example,  an  employee  who  suffers  a  sev- 
ered finger  might  be  asked  to  return  to 
work  the  dav  the  injury  occurred  or,  the 
employee  might  be  persuaded  to  take  a 
day  of  sick  leave  to  shelter  the  employ - 
ers  OSHA  exemption.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  this  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  action  that  we  wish  to  eliminate, 
not  encourage,  as  S.  2153  would  do. 

There  are  many  other  severe  problems 
with  S.  2153  which  have  been  very  elo- 
quently pointed  out  by  many  persons 
and  groups  including  a  number  of  union 
and  non-union  workers  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Among  the  most  serious 
of  these  criticisms  are  that  S.  2153 
would: 

First.  Exempt  90  percent  of  businesses, 
regardless  of  size,  from  most  OSHA 
safety  inspections : 

Second.  Eliminate  workers'  rights  to 
automatic  safety  inspections  when  com- 
plaints are  filed; 

Third.  Substantially  limit  the  scope  of 
OSHA  inspections; 

Fourth.  Penalize  workers  in  small 
shops  or  businesses; 

Fifth.  Reduce  or  eliminate  fines  for 
serious  and  other  safety  violations 
where  a  safety  advisory  committee  oper- 
ates or  in  an  exempt  workplace  with  10 
or  fewer  employees;  and 

Sixth.  Limit  OSHA  safety  inspections 
to  "after  the  fact"  investigations  of  em- 
ployee injury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  delve  into  the  complex  details  under- 
lying each  of  the  above  criticisms.  But 
rather,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  restating  to  you  and  to  my  col- 
leagues here  today,  my  most  sincere  and 
unshaking  opposition  to  enactment  of 
H.R.  6539  and  S.  2153.  The  many  weak- 
nesses of  these  bills  are,  to  my  mind, 
sufficient  justification  for  eliminating 
them  from  serious  consideration  on  the 
House  floor.  But  an  even  more  important 
recognition  underlies  my  very  strong 
criticisms  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  strength  lies 
in  the  strength,  the  good  health,  and 
ultimately,  the  productivity,  of  America's 
workers.  We  have  an  agency,  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, which  was  created  by  Congress 
and  charged  with  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  these  workers.  The  evi- 
dence suggests  that  after  several  admit- 
tedly difficult  years.  OSHA  has  matured 
into  an  effective  and  important  force  in 
insuring  safe  and  healthy  workplace  en- 
vironments across  our  Nation.  It  would 
strike  a  most  severe  blow  against  Amer- 
ica's workers  for  this  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dismantling  of  OSHA 
through  enactment  of  H.R.  6539  and  its 
Senate  coimterpart,  S.  2153.* 


COMPENSATION     FROM     IRAN     TO 
THE    AMERICAN    HOSTAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  preivous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Panetta)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  the  Government  of  Iran  has 
grossly  violated  accepted  norms  of  in- 
ternational law.  We  all  know  that  Iran 
has  callously  jettisoned  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations,  which  assert  the  in- 
violability of  diplomatic  personnel.  We 
all  know  that  Iran  has  cruelly  disre- 
garded the  human  rights  of  innocent 
Americans. 

We  all  know  these  things,  but  we  have 
not  yet  taken  steps  to  make  sure  that 
Iran  at  least  compensates  the  hostages 
and  their  families  for  their  suffering. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  v/ill  guarantee  that  Iran  pays 
damages  to  our  diplomatic  personnel  in 
Tehran  or  to  their  famihes.  Important 
international  principles  and  common 
human  decency  are  at  stake,  and  this 
country  should  not  ignore  the  signifi- 
cance both  to  the  hostages  and  to  inter- 
national law  of  requiring  Iran  to  pay 
damages  for  its  crimes. 

Similar  in  intent  to  legislation  al- 
ready introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long),  my  bill  would 
require  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  a  UJS.  agency,  to  receive 
claims  from  the  hostages  or  their  fami- 
lies within  6  months  after  their  period 
of  captivity  is  certified  by  the  President 
as  having  ended.  Following  the  filing 
of  such  claims,  the  Commission  would 
have  60  days  in  which  to  determine  the 
amount  of  damages  Iran  should  pay  to 
the  hostages  or  to  their  families.  Once 
that  determination  is  made,  my  bill 
would  allow  Iran  1  year  during  which 
to  pay  the  damages. 

As  a  safety  measure  to  insure  Iranian 
payment,  my  bill  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  fund  within  the 
Treasury  Department  consisting  either 
of  direct  payments  from  Iran  or  of 
Iranian  assets  already  frozen  by  the 
President  under  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  My  bill 
would  authorize  the  use  of  these  frozen 
Iranian  assets  to  pay  the  damages  in 
the  event  that  Iran  refused  to  pay  volun- 
tarily. One  hundred  million  dollars  of 
the  frozen  Iranian  assets  would  be  held 
in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
damages  to  the  hostages. 

An  important  feature  of  my  legisla- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  specific  timetable 
involved  so  that  this  compensation  mat- 
ter can  be  settled  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  worst  thing  we  could  do  would 
be  to  establish  a  compensation  mecha- 
nism and  then  have  the  claim  process 
drag  out  indefinitely. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  not 
make  use  of  Iranian  assets  until  after 
Iran  had  been  given  ample  opportunity 
to  voluntarily  pay  the  damages.  Such 
leeway  is  advisable,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
keep  the  door  open  to  comity  between 
Iran  and  our  country  once  this  crisis 
is  over. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  proposal 
is  a  constructive  step  toward  meeting 
our  responsibilities  to  our  hostage  citi- 
zens and  to  their  families.  We  must  not 
forget  that  their  presence  in  Iran  was 
due  to  their  faithful  service  to  the 
United  States.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  by  our  Government  to  guarantee 
that  adequate  and  prompt  compensa- 
tion is  made  available  to  them  from  the 
Government  of  Iran  itself.  My  bill  would 
accomplish  this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  7027 
A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  of  the  claims  for  damages 
resulting  from  the  personal  injuries  suf- 
fered by  the  United  States  citizens  held 
hostage  In  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  and  by  their  famUies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,  That   the 
Foreign     Claims     Settlement     Commission 
(hereafter   In   this   Act   referred   to   as   the 
"Commission")     shall     receive    and    deter- 
mine  in    accordance    with    applicable   sub- 
stantive  law.   including   international    law, 
the  validity  and  amounts  of  claims  against 
the    Government    of    Iran    by    the    United 
States    citizens    held    as    hostages    in    the 
United    States    Embassy    in   Tehran    begin- 
ning in  November  1979.  and  by  members  of 
their    families,    for    the    personal    injuries 
which  they  incurred  as  a  result  of  that  in- 
cident,   includlhg    physical    injury,   psycho- 
logical  damage,   shock,   and    inconvenience 
resulting  from  time  lost.  To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  applicable  substantive  law.  such 
claims  may  include  punitive  damages. 

Sec.  2.  Ail  claims  under  this  Act  shall  be 
filed  within  the  6-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date,  certified  by  the  President,  on 
which  the  captivity  of  individuals  held  hos- 
tage described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  has  ended.  The  Commission  shall  send 
written  notification  of  that  filing  period  to 
those  individuals  or  to  their  families. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  certify 
to  each  individual  who  files  a  claim  under 
this  Act  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  the  damages  suffered  by 
that  individual  as  a  result  of  the  injury  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  amounts  determined 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  and 
the  basic  information  underlying  each  such 
amount,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  relied  upon  and  the  reasoning  em- 
ployed in  making  that  determination. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent each  award  made  piu^uant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
determination  of  all  claims  filed  under  this 
Act  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  final  date 
for  filing  such  claims  provided  in  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
awards  made  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  There  shall  be  paid  into  that  spe- 
cial fund  amounts  which,  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  or  other  arrangements  made 
between  the  United  States  and  Iran,  may  be 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  Government 
of  Iran  to  satisfy  the  claims  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  or  may  be  realized 
by  the  United  States  by  vesting  assets  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  which  were  subjected  to 
control  by  the  President  under  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act. 
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of  high  inflation,  it  is  truly  punitive  to 
require  that  SBP  enrollees  continue 
making  monthly  payments  for  no  rea- 
son. My  bill  would  suspend  those  pay- 
ments, while  permitting  the  enrollee  to 
reenter  SBP  in  the  event  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  at  some  later 
date,  revises  downward  the  individual's 
disability  rating. 

This  legislation  is  nothing  more  than 
a  technical  amendment  which  will  bring 
SBP  in  line  with  current  programs  affect- 
ing a  relatively  small  group  of  SBP  en- 
rollees. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  adopt 
this  legislation,  either  as  an  independent 
piece  of  legislation  or  as  a  part  of  broader 
reforms  of  the  SBP  plan.  A  close  look  at 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  suffice  to 
assure  my  colleagues  of  its  merits.  The 
bill's  text  follows  for  your  information.  I 
might  add,  however,  that  the  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  a  long  list  of  military  retiree 
groups,  including  the  following: 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Association; 

American  Legion; 

Amvets; 

Association  of  the  United  States  Army; 

Chief  Petty  Officers  Association,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard ; 

Chief  Warrant  and  Warrant  Officers 
Association,  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 

Fleet  Reserve  Association; 

Marine  Corps  League; 

National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services; 

Naval  Reserve  Association; 

Noncommissioned  Officers  Association; 

Reserve  Officers  Association 

The  Retired  Officers  Association;  and 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Again,  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill. 

H.R.  7026 
A  bill  to  amend  the  survivor  benefit  plan  pro- 
vided for  In  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  person  who  has 
elected  to  participate  in  such  plan  to  sus- 
pend that  election  when  such  person  has 
been  rated  as  totally  disabled  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1452  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  reduction  In  retired  or  retainer  pay  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  survivor  annuity, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  any  person  who  has  elected  to 
participate  in  the  Plan  and  who  is  sullering 
from  a  service-connected  disability  rated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  totally  dis- 
abling and  has  suffered  from  such  disability 
while  so  rated  for  a  continuous  period  of  5 
or  more  years  or.  if  so  rated  for  a  lesser 
period,  has  suffered  from  such  disability 
while  so  rated  for  a  continuous  period  of  not 
less  than  5  years  from  the  date  of  such  per- 
son's last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  may  suspend  such  person's  election  to 
participate  in  the  Plan  by  submitting  a  no- 
tice of  suspension  In  writing  to  the  Secretary 
concerned.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the 
Secretary  concerned  shall,  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  notice  is  received,  dis- 
continue the  reduction  being  made  in  such 
person's  retired  or  retainer  pay  on  account  of 


participation  in  the  Plan  (or  If  such  person 
has  been  required  to  make  deposits  in  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  such  participation, 
such  member  may  discontinue  making  such 
deposits  effective  on  such  date) . 

"(2)  A  person  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  not  suspend  such 
persons  participation  In  the  Plan  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  under  the  Plan 

"(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  furnish 
promptly  to  each  person  who  requests  sus- 
pension of  participation  in  the  Plan  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  advantages  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Plan  and  the  possible  disad- 
vantages of  suspending  participation.  A 
person  may  withdraw  the  suspension  made 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  if  It 
is  withdrawn  within  30  days  after  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(41  Any  person  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  who  has  suspended 
such  person's  election  to  participate  In  the 
Plan  may  again  elect  to  participate  in  the 
Plan  if  (A)  at  any  time  subsequent  to  such 
suspension  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
duces such  person's  service-connected  dis- 
ability rating  to  less  than  total,  and  (B) 
such  person  makes  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  within  such  period  of  time 
after  the  reduction  in  such  person's  service- 
connected  disability  rating  has  been  made  as 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe,  to 
again  participate  in  the  Plan  and  Includes  in 
such  application  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  require.  The  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  begin  making  reduc- 
tions in  such  person's  retired  or  retainer 
pay,  or  require  such  person  to  make  de- 
posits in  the  Treasury  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  as  appropriate,  effective  be- 
ginning with  the  month  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  receives  the  application  for 
resuming  participation  in  the  Plan.".# 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pasha YAN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ullman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr.   Drinan    (at  the   request  of 
Skelton)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pasha Y an;  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 


Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  nine  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Symbis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Staggers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Harkin. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  312  of  the  96th  Congress,  the 
House  stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Tuesday,  April  15,  1980. 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  54  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  312,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday.  April  15,  1980.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3981.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  5 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  per- 
manent the  special  pay  provisions  for  reen- 
llstment  and  enlistment  bonuses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3982.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

39'33.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council, 
transmitting  the  1979  annual  report  of  the 
Council,  pursuant  to  section  1006(f)  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Regulatory  and  In- 
terest Rate  Control  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

3984.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Board,  covering  calendar  year  1979,  pur- 
suant to  section  102(d)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3985.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 


of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3986.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
International  Natural  Rubber  Agreement  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3987.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs,  transmitting  the  third 
quarterly  report  on  the  status  of  planned 
programing  of  food  assistance  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  pursuant  to  section  408(b) 
of  the  act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3988.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  investigations  of  the  cost  of 
travel  and  the  operation  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  to  Federal  employees  wbUe  engaged 
on  official  business,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
«707 (b)(1),  and  the  determinations  of  the 
average  actual  cost  per  mile  for  the  use  of  a 
privately  owned  automobile,  motorcycle,  and 
airplane,  ptu-suant  to  5  U.S.C.  5707(b)(2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3989.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  extensions  of  statutory  deadlines 
granted  by  the  Commission  in  rail  carrier 
proceedings,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10327(J); 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3990.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  each 
fiscal  year  to  subsidize  the  costs  of  "wind- 
fall" benefits  shall  not  exceed  $350  million; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3991.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  proposed  amendments  to  HJl. 
6413,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

3992.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  21st  quarterly  report  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  non- 
market-economy  countries,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3993.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  March  31  submission  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  concerning 
a  further  reduction  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommended fiscal  year  1981  budget  for  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  307(d)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  and  House  Administra- 
tion. 

3994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  new  buildings,  pursuant 
to  section  311  of  Public  Law  94-385;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3995.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  its  activ- 
ities under  section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  covering  calendar  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  18(f)  (6)   of  the  act,  as 


amended;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  662  (Rept.  No.  96- 
867 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee:  Cksmmittee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Resolution  616. 
Resolution  establishing  the  Congressional 
Child  Care  Center;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96-868) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3904.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  re- 
tirement Income  security  under  private  mul- 
tiemployer pension  plans  by  strengthening 
the  funding  requirements  for  those  plans, 
authorizing  plan  preservation  measures  for 
financiaUy  troubled  multiemployer  pension 
plans,  and  revising  the  manner  in  which  the 
pension  plan  termination  insurance  pro- 
visions apply  to  multiemployer  plans;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  96-669,  pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Ledebek.  Mr.  Powles. 

Mr.  GuABiNi.  Mr.  Dtncan  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Vandeb  Jact)  : 
H.R.  7009.  A  bill  to  amend  section  117  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  Federal  grants  for  tuition  and  related 
expenses  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
shall  not  be  includible  in  gross  income  mere- 
ly because  the  recipient  is  required  to  render 
future  service  as  a  Federal  employee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER,  Mr.  CONTERS,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 

Clat,    and    Mr.    Edwakos    of    Cali- 
fornia) : 

H.R.  7010.  A  bill  to  develop  a  system  of  self- 
governance  for  large  corporations  that  in- 
creases the  participation  of  shareholders  and 
directors  in  company  decisionmaking  that 
better  informs  stockholders  and  affected 
communities  of  the  economic  and  social  Im- 
pact of  corporate  activities,  that  better  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  employees,  that  establishes 
public  policy  responsibilities  of  directors,  of- 
ficers, and  managing  agents  of  corporations, 
and  that  provides  penalties  for  violations  of 
those  responsibilities;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  7011.  A  bill  to  provide  that  U.S.  cit- 
izens residing  outside  the  United  States  shall 
be  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hollxkbeck)  : 

HJl.  7012.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 
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A  bin  to  authorize  approprla- 
.Ivltles  of  the  National  Science 
for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982, 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Technology. 
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A  bill  to  restructure  the  Fed- 
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1  Ir.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

JoJiNSON  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Maouire, 

McKay,     Mr.     Scheuer,     Mr. 

[ON.  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 

.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  Increase  the  excise 

i^arettes;    to    the    Committee    on 

Means. 

FLORIO: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
to  provide  authorities  to  re- 
I  'leases  of  hazardous  waste  from 
htzardous   waste   sites   which    en- 
.,c  health  tmd  the  environment, 
a  hazardous  waste  response  fund 
by  a  system  of  fees;  to  estab- 
and    requirements    con- 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites;    to 
liability  of  persons  responsible 
of    hazardous    waste    at    such 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
nterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


put  111 


prohl  jltlons 


Itr. 


M;  DIGAN)  : 


thJ 


Co  nmerce  i 


A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 

speed  and  reliability  of  perform- 

I  Qtercity    rail    passenger    service; 

;he  Committees  on  Interstate  and 

and  Ways  and  Means. 

.  GRASSLEY: 

A  bin  to  authorize  a  national  soil 

program  utilizing  incentives  to 

to  install  and  maintain  conser- 

meetlng  certain  standards 

establish  a  pilot  program  to  test  the 

conservation  benefits,  and  for 

to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 


»;r. 


me  isures 


If 


«r. 


HOPKINS    (for    himself,    Mr 
PlppER,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and  Ms.  Oakar) 
H.R.  705  3.  A  bill  to  direct  that  a  clinical 
investlgati  an  of  the  safety  and   efficacy   of 
dimethyl  Sulfoxide  as  a  drug  to  be  used  by 


persons  with  arthritis  be  conducted  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAGUIRE: 
H.R.  7024.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  small  busi- 
ness concerns  a  credit  against  Income  tax  for 
amounts  contributed  to  a  reserve  the  pay- 
ments from  which  must  be  used  for  capital 
investment  and  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTOX: 
H.R.  7025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  moni- 
toring of   the  restrictions  on  Soviet   trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  7026.  A   bill  to  amend  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  provided  for  In  chapter  73  of 
title    10.   United   States   Code,   to  permit   a 
person    who   has   elected   to   participate   in 
such   plan   to   suspend   that   election   when 
such  person  has  been  rated  as  totally  dis- 
abled for  a  specified  period  of  time,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

H.R.  7027.  A  bni  to  provide  for  payment 
by  the  Government  of  Iran  of  the  claims 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  personal 
injuries  suffered  by  the  U.S.  citizens  held 
hostage  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran,  and 
by  their  famUies;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bevill,    Mr.    Flippo,    Mr.    Nichols, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama) : 

H.R.   7028.   A   bUl   to   permit   relatives  of 

medicaid    eligible    individual     residing    in 

nursing  homes  to  contribute  voluntarily  to 

a  State  fund  for  the  provision  of  such  care; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

H.R.  7029.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  State  med- 
icaid programs  to  require  nominal  copay- 
ments  for  basic  services  provided  to  cate- 
gorically needy  Individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to 
terminate  eligibility  for  medicaid  medical 
assistance  for  up  to  1  year  for  individuals 
determined  to  have  abused  the  medicaid 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  States  to  provide 
for  competitive  bidding  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  items  under  their  medicaid  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  7032.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of   1950  for  an  enhanced  civil 
defense  program  for  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  7033.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  W.  Va., 
as  the  Cranberry  Wilderness  Area,  to  estab- 
lish the  Cranberry  Glades  National  Botanical 
Area,  to  establish  the  Cranberry  Back  Coun- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  special  loan  guarantees 
to  small  business  concerns  for  the  acquisition 
of  motor  fuel  service  stations,  to  require  the 
divorcement  of  such  stations  from  operation 
by  certain  producers  and  refiners  of  motor 
fuels,  to  control  sales  by  producers  and  re- 
finers of  motor  fuels,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7035.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 


purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    WAXMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Mtni- 
PHY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Carter)  : 
H.R.    7036.    A    bill   to   amend   the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  na- 
tional research  institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concxirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  establish  the  discount  rate  on 
commercial  and  Industrial  paper  relating  to 
small  businesses  at  a  rate  which  Is  less  than 
the  discount  rate  for  other  types  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  paper;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  April  1.  1980\ 

H.  Con.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Stockman. 
[Submitted  April  2,  1980] 

H.R.   809:    Mr.   Corcoran. 
H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
H.R.  1642:  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Lunoren,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  3467:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  5191 :  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  5389:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  5715:   Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  6181 :  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Conyehs,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ot- 
tincer.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Synab. 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.   Cavanaugh,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  6300:  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Yatbon. 

H.R.  6424:  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr. 
Livingston. 

H.R.  6468:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  6657:  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Cava- 
naugh, Mr.  HiNSON,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Rudd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Burgeneb, 
Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Porsythe. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rvtdd,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.  Res.  449 :  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Res.  603:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Carr. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
324.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia,  Le  Bardo,  relative  to  aggression 
against  the  city  of  Oafsa,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.    CON.    RES,    307 

By  Mr.  GRAMM: 

(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute.) 

— Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $613,800,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  Is  $10,300,000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
is  $22,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  is  $695,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $611,800,000,000; 

(4 )  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the  budg- 
et which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $2,000,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $30,100,- 
000,000;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  Is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee loan  principal  Is  $79,600,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1,  1980,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  outlays  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlaya  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $166,500,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $163,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $23,400,000,- 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

itlS}    ^"^"'■*'   Resources  and   Environment 
(300) r 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,800.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays, —$200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,800,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develon- 
ment  (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (600)  : 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (560): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,700,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $251,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $219,600,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4^00.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$1,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,   -$1,700,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$24,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions that  reduce  spending  by  $1,120,000,- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,120,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980,  such  recommenda- 
tions to  effectuate  reductions  in  correspond- 
ing new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  for  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $533,000,000  in  budget 
authority,  and  $507,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$3,263,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $3,- 
188,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $839,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$786,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 


new  or  existing  spending  authority  contained 
In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200,000,0(X)  in  bud- 
get authority  and  $270,000,000  in  outlays  and 
is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws.  bUls, 
and  resolutions  by  $3,639,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,0(K),000  In  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16. 
1980.  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  eacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  thik  subsection: 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
(Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400,- 
000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  In  cor- 
responding outlays  for  programs  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws.  blUs,  and 
resolutions  by  $1£0.000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $150,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  IS,  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurls- 
dltlon  of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recommend 
program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $400,000,- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $400,000,000  In 
outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15.  1980.  their  recommendations  to 
reduce  spending,  or  to  effectuate  reductions, 
in  new  or  corresponding  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority  initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  In  en- 
acted laws,  bUls,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  or  for  pro- 
grams within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees, sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $717,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,869,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980, 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws.  bUls, 
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re  »mmended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
ffllows: 

1982:  $694,800,000,000; 
1983:  $804,100,000,000; 

by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
revenues  shoiUd  be  Increased 
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1982:  +$300,000,000; 
1983:  $000,000,000; 
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1982:  •T72,300.000,000; 


Fiscal  year  1983:  $848300,000.000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982 :  $687,500,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $757,900,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surpliis  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $7,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $46,200,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $958,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $953,100,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $191,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $174,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $216,200,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $196,100,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  liJ83: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,600,000,000. 

(6)    Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,400,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22500,000.000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,300,000,000. 


(10)  Education    Training,   Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $36,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $70,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $94,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $79,100,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $289,200,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $248,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $317,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays  $273,900,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,000,000  000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4  500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000  000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4  800,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purx>ose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is 
revised  as  follows: 

(a)(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $528,800,000,000  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues shoiUd  be  increased  is  $4,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  totol  new 
budget  authority  is  $657,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $567,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
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conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fact<»s  is 
$38,200,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $896,700,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
shoiild  accordingly  be  increased  is  $17,700.- 
000,000. 

(b(l)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $142,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $132,700,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (360)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 


(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,400,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (560): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,600,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New    budget     authority,    $223,000,- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $190,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,30(/,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,400,000,000. 


(16)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8.600,OOOXX)0; 

(B)  OutUys.  $8,000,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $66,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1X>00,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960) : 

(A)  New  budget  autbmity.  — $22J00.- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  —$22,300,000,000. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  inflation  meas- 
ure for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 
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April  2,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the 
( if  the  recess,  and  was  called 
Hon.  Carl  Levin,  a  Senator 
Slate  of  MicUgan. 


PRATER 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following 


Tlie 
L.  R.  Elson 
prayer: 

O  God  Who  has  brought  us  to  this 
holy  season  help  us  to  keep  it  with  hu- 
mility and  penitence,  with  love  and 
adoration  a;  id  gratitude.  We  thank  Thee 
that  when  n  lan  in  his  sin  and  alienation 
by  himself  :ould  not  lift  himself  Thou 
didst  send  '  Tiy  son  to  suffer,  to  die.  to 
conquer  sin  and  death.  By  our  hope  in 
the  everlast  ng  Gospel,  wilt  Thou  dispel 
the  gloom  md  fear  which  engulfs  the 
nations  anc  threatens  the  peace.  Help 
us  to  work  i  a  the  faith  that  it  is  by  sac- 
rifice and  1  elf-giving  that  man  is  re- 
deemed froia  his  folly  and  his  sin,  and 
that  there  c  )mes  a  resurrection  morning 
and  new  life .  Grant  us  grace  to  make  the 
self-surrend  ;r  that  we  may  know  the 
blessing  of  self-fulfillment.  And  may 
Thy  kingdofi  come  beginning  in  each  of 
us.  Amen. 


APPOINTM3NT 


OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DEirr  PRO  TEMPORE 

PR]  ISmiNG 


The 
clerk  will 
to  the 
tempore  ( 

The  legis^tive 
ing  letter 


p  ease 
Seni  ,te 

(Mr. 


To  the  Senat  : 

trnder  the 
of    the 
hereby  appol 
Senator  from 
form  the  duti  >s 


n.S.  ^NATE, 

President  pro  tempore, 
W  Mhington.  D.C.,  April  2,  1980. 


Stan  Ung 


Mr.   LEVIN 
chair  as  Act  ng 


RECOGNT  TON 


ACTNG 


The 
pore.  Under 
jority  leader 


Mr 
I  ask 

nal  of  the 
date. 


OFFICER.     The 
read  a  communication 
from  the  President  pro 
Magnuson)  . 

clerk  read  the  follow- 


pro  visions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
Rules    of   the    Senate,    I 
t  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a 
the  State  of  Michigan,  to  per- 
of  the  Chair. 
Warben  O.  Magnqson, 

President  pro  tempore. 


thereupon   assumed   the 
President  pro  tempore. 


OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADEIR 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
is  recognized. 


rHE  JOURNAL 

ROBE  RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

imanii  lous  consent  that  the  Jour- 

>roceedings  be  approved  to 


THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION       AGREEMENT- 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  p.m. 
today  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  five  nominations  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission;  and,  pro- 
vided further,  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  2  hours  on  those  nominees,  2 
hours  overall,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Tower;  pro- 
vided further  that  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  time  or  upon  its  being  yielded 
back,  and  in  no  event  later  than  4  p.m., 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  nom- 
inees. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  the  five 
nominees.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
no  other  business  be  transacted  during 
that  executive  session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not — this 
agreement  is  cleared  on  our  side,  as  the 
majority  leader  and  I  have  discussed, 
but  I  would  like  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  combining  the  five  votes,  to  begin  not 
later  than  4  p.m.,  possibly  into  one  vote. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  done  that 
before  in  the  case  of  nominations,  but 
to  have  five  rollcall  votes  even  back-to- 
back  would  take  an  hour  and  15  minutes. 

I  might  inquire  then  of  the  majority 
leader  if  he  would  be  wiUing  to  consider 
such  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  suggest  that  our  re- 
spective cloakrooms  contact  Senators  to 
see  if  there  is  any  objection  to  having 
the  five  votes  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  I  will  ask  my  cloakroom  at- 
tendants to  undertake  that  inquiry  on 
our  side  now. 

To  make  sure  I  understand  the  ar- 
rangement— to  continue  my  reservation, 
Mr.  President — the  proposal  made  by  the 
majority  leader  is  that  we  vote  not  later 
than  4  o'clock  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  five  Commissioners  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission.  There  will  be  a  roll- 
call vote  on  each  of  them  unless  this  re- 
quest is  further  modified  to  provide  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  five  nominations 
into  a  single  vote  to  occur  not  later  than 
4  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, the  Senator  is  correct,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
at  any  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  five  nominees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered, as  in  executive  session. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


JOHN  TATE  IS  A  CHAMPION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  politicians 
and  athletes  have  a  special  sense  of 
communion,  knowing  as  we  know  so  well 
the  thrill  of  victory  and  the  agony  of 
defeat. 

I  regret  to  report  that,  as  far  as  pol- 
iticians and  athletes  from  Tennessee  are 
concerned,  we  have  seen  more  than  our 
share  of  defeats  this  year. 

In  my  own  case,  my  quest  for  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  nomination  did 
not  meet  with  the  overwhelming  public 
enthusiasm  I  had  hoped  for. 

Now  a  champion  athlete  from  Ten- 
nessee— John  Tate,  the  World  Boxing 
Association's  heavyweight  champion — 
has  lost  his  crown  after  141/2  gallant, 
winning  rounds  of  his  first  title  defense. 

The  fortunes  of  the  fighting  game, 
like  those  of  politics,  can  change  literal- 
ly in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  But  a  heart- 
breaking loss  does  not  make  a  champion 
athlete  any  less  a  champion.  John  Tate 
is  a  talented  pugilist,  a  young  man  with 
a  great  heart,  a  yoimg  man  who  has 
brought  tremendous  international  credit 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

John  Tate  is  a  champion.  The  people 
of  Tennessee  are  very  proud  of  him.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  him.  And 
we  expect  that  the  world  of  boxing  has 
not  seen  the  last  of  him. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  have 
any  need  for  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  for  my  time  under  the  or- 
der, and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  back 
unless  the  majority  leader  needs  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time 
under  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION   OF    SENATOR 
SCHMITT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  now  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WE    NEED    QUICK    NATIONAL    DE- 
FENSE FIXES  NOW— OUR  NAVY 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  back 
when  I  was  a  kid  in  New  Mexico  my 
friends  and  I  used  to  run  at  each  other 
in  an  arroyo,  a  sandy  arroyo  portion, 
continued  to  shoot  at  each  other  and 
practiced  dying.  We  got  to  be  quite  pro- 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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flcient  in  the  act  of  dying  in  the  sands 
of  New  Mexico's  dry  washes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  never  thought 
I  would  see  the  time  when  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  would  be  in  the  proc- 
ess of  practicing  dying. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  allowed  our 
foreign  and  defense  policies  to  deterio- 
rate to  the  point  where  our  national  se- 
curity is  clearly,  unequivocally  threat- 
ened. The  only  way  to  quickly  turn  the 
situation  around  is  through  quick  fixes 
to  our  broken  and  now  rusted  defense 
apparatus.  Clearly  there  is  a  need  for 
long-term  repair,  but  we  have  delayed 
so  long  in  providing  for  that  repair  that 
now  we  are,  in  addition,  required  to  fix 
the  situation  we  have  today. 

In  the  Record  of  yesterday  I  ad- 
dressed our  shortfalls  and  vulnerabili- 


ties in  the  strategic  defense  area,  and 
proposed  quick-fix  programs  to  meet 
the  shortfalls  relative  to  our  ICBM 
force. 

There  are,  however,  other  areas  of  our 
national  defense  which  need  quick-fix 
tjTje  programs  to  stem  the  deteriorating 
and  increasingly  dangerous  trend  we  see 
today. 

One  of  these  areas  is  our  Navy.  Tlie 
question  that  must  be  raised  about  it  is  its 
growing  inability  to  protect  vital  sea- 
lanes  and  to  project  the  necessary  power 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time  when 
our  national  interests  are  threatened. 

The  United  States  has  become  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  for  many  critical 

raw  materials.  While  crude  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere  receives  most 
attention,  the  United  States  is  far  more 
dependent  on  other  critical  raw  mate- 


rials than  we  are  on  the  hnpoitation  of 
oil.  We  could  much  more  easily  pro- 
duce our  necessary  requirements  of 
crude  oil  than  we  could  some  ot  these 
other  strategic  mineral  resources. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  we  im- 
port 79  percent  of  our  tin.  91  percent 
of  our  chromium  93  percent  of  our 
bauxite  and  alumina.  95  percent  of 
our  cobalt,  and  100  percent  of  our 
strontium,  to  name  just  a  few  strategic, 
literally  and  clearly  strategic,  mineral 
resources,  ones  upon  which  not  only  de- 
pend our  economy  but  our  national 
security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  VS.  net  import  reliance  of  selected 
minerals  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  NET  IMPORT  RELIANCE  OF  SELECTED  MINERALS  AND  METALS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  CONSUMPTION  IN  1978 


Net  import  re- 

Net import  re- 

liance 

as  a 

liaoc* 

Ml 

percent  of 

percent  of 

apparent 

con- 

apparent 

con- 

Minerals  and  metals 

sumption' 

Major  foreign  sources  (1974-77) 

Minerals  and  metals 

sumption' 

Major  foreign  sources  (1974-77) 

Columbium 

100 

Brazil,  Thailand,  Canada. 

Tungsten 

56 

Canada,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Thailand. 

Mica  (sheet) 

inn 

India,  Brazil.  Madagascar. 
Mexico  Spain. 

Gold 

&3 

Canada,  Switzerland,  U.S.S.R. 
Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  United  Kingdom. 
Canada,  Japan,  Yugoslavia. 

Strontium 

inn 

Silver 

48 

Manganese 

97 

Gabon,  Brazil,  Australia,  South  Africa. 

Selenium 

43 

Tantalum 

97 
95 

Thailand,  Canada,  Malaysia,  Brazil. 

Zaire,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Zambia,  Finland. 

Titani  um  (ilmenite). . 

42 
38 

Canada,  Australia 

Cobalt 

Barium 

Peru,  Ireland,  Mexico. 

Bauxite  and  alumina 

93 

91 

Jamaica,  Australia,  Surinam. 

South    Africa,    U.S.S.R.,    Turkey,    Southern 

Rhodesia. 
South    Africa,    U.S.S.R.,    United    Kingdom. 

Vanadium 

36 
33 

South  Africa  Chile  U.S.S.R 

Chromium 

Gypsum 

Iron  ore 

Canada,  Mexico,  Spain. 

Canada,  Venezuela.  Brazil,  Liberia. 

90 

29 
(19) 

Platinum-group  metals 

Iron  and  steel  scrap 

Asbestos 

8b 

Canada,  South  Africa. 

Antimony 

23 

South  Africa,  Bolivia,  China,  Mexico. 

Tin 

/9 

Malaysia,  Boliva,  Thailand,  Indonesia. 

Copper 

20 

Canada,  Chile,  Peru,  Zambia. 

Fluorine 

/6 

Mexico,  Spain,  Italy,  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  products 

12 

Japan,  Europe,  Canada. 

Nickel 

lb 

Canada,  Norway,  New  Caledonia,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Sulfur 

12 

Canada,  Mexico. 

Aluminum 

11 

Canada. 

Zinc 

66 

Canada,  Mexico,  Australia,  Belgium-Luxem- 

Salt  

10 

Canada,  Bahamas,  Mexico. 

bourg. 

Lead 

9 

Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  Australia. 

Potassium 

64 

Canada,  Israel,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Cement 

8 

Canada    Norway,  Bahamas,  Mexico,  Unittd 

Mercury 

64 

Algeria,  Canada,  Spain,  Mexico,  Yugoslavia. 

Kinsdooi. 
IUIy,Greece. 

Cadmium 

63 

Canada,      Australia,      Belgium-Luxembourg, 

Pumice  and  volcanic  cindar 

4 

Mexico. 

>  Net  impart  reliance  equals  imports  minus  exports  plus  adjustments  for  Government  and  in- 
dustry stock  changes. 


-Apparent  consumption  equals  U.S.  primary  plus  secondary  production  plus  import  reliance. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  (import-export  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census). 
Revised  SepL  1,  1979. 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  source  for  many  of 
our  raw  materials  is  the  Third  World 
and  Africa  in  particular.  U.S.  policy  in 
these  areas  of  the  world  has  been  dictated 
entirely  by  short-term  political  consid- 
erations and  not  by  an  integrated  view 
of  all  U.S.  interests.  The  Rhodesian  em- 
bargo, particLilarly  as  it  relates  to 
chrome,  as  a  case  in  point,  has  been  com- 
mercially and  politically  disadvantageous 
to  the  United  States  and  very  advanta- 
geous to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  foreign 
policy  toward  the  developing  world 
should  be  one  of  making  it  worthwh:le  to 
be  oiu"  friend  and  undesirable  to  be  our 
enemy.  Unfortunately,  our  policy  has 
been  just  the  opposite  for  too  many 
years. 

We  have  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  surrogate,  Cuba,  to  foster  instability 
throughout  the  Third  World  which  has 
strengthened  the  prices  of  Soviet  exports 
of  raw  materials  and  their  leverage  on 
U.S.  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  The 
necessary  steps  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  materitJs  and  secure 
sources  for  them  have  not  been  taken  by 
this  administration,  nor  is  it  clear  that 
they  even  conceive  there  is  a  problem. 


But  the  problem  is  even  more  serious 
than  a  secure  source  for  our  raw  mate- 
rials. There  is  serious  concern  that  our 
Navy  cannot  protect  the  sealanes  over 
which  these  raw  materials  must  travel, 
assuming  the  sources  of  supply  are  avail- 
able to  us.  The  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration have  led  to  a  reduction  of  ships, 
particularly  those  that  are  critical  to 
convoy  protection,  to  a  dangerous  level. 
The  weakening  of  the  Navy  and  other 
misguided  defense  policies  has  made  it 
unlikely  that  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
free  world  can  be  protected  from  ex- 
tensive and  prolonged  interdictions  or 
threats  of  interdictions  by  Soviet  forces 
or  their  surrogates. 

It  seems  that  each  year  the  adminis- 
tration has  promised  us  more  ships  for 
the  Navy  but  each  year  those  ships  ap- 
pear in  future  budgets  not  in  current 
budget  outlays.  Somehow  we  never  quite 
make  it  to  those  years  and  we  never  quite 
get  those  ships.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
retiring  ships  and  submarines  faster  than 
we  are  building  them. 

The  Navy  has  another  function  besides 
the  protection  of  shipping  lanes. 

As  I  indicated,  that  function  Is  the 


projection  of  military  power  smd  polit- 
ical power  throughout  the  world  wher- 
ever our  national  interests  require  such 
projection.  The  United  States  is  a  marl- 
time  nation,  a  fact  scHnetimes  forgotten. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  dependent  on  our 
abihty  to  protect  the  seas  and  to  assist 
our  allies  throughout  the  world  in  the 
protection  of  their  necessary  trade  and 
economic  well-being  Imsed  on  that  trade. 

The  administration  has  belatedly 
ccMne  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  Navy  in  its  use  off  the  coast  of  Korea 
recently  during  the  unfortunate  events 
surrounding  the  assassination  of  the 
president  of  that  nation,  and  now  more 
crlticsdly,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  relative 
to  the  events  surrounding  the  taking  of 
hostages  in  Iran. 

The  Rapid  Deplojrment  Force,  \dilch 
is  receiving  so  much  attention  now.  will 
be  useless  without  the  type  of  Navy 
which  is  strong  and  which  can  ixoject 
power  from  the  sea  to  support  those 
forces. 

There  sire  a  number  of  "quick  fixes" 
which  can  quickly  augment  our  naval 
capabiUties.  First,  we  can  restore  five 
Essex-class  carriers  which  would  supjUe- 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
article  by  Michael  Vlahoe 
to  the  editor  by  Almo 
Peniston  be  printed  In 


Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  13.  1»80] 
at  Those  Old  CAaancas  Yxr 


Michael  Vlahos) 
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US  intervention  force  to  the  Persian  Oulf 
needed  full  and  immediate  air  support?  Ac- 
tive air  intervention  by  a  "third  party"  re- 
quired an  instant  reinforcing  of  US  strike 
and  air  defense  assets  at  sea? 

In  1960,  when  the  curtain  rose  in  Korea, 
the  US  was  able  to  piUl  carrier  after  carrier 
out  of  mothballs  and  hurl  them  across  the 
Pacific.  Now  we  have  no  modem  carriers  in 
reserve.  We  have  no  up-to-date  "surge" 
capability.  If  we  needed  more  striking  power 
off  Iran  and  Pakistan,  and  the  kind  of  air 
defense  to  keep  a  certain  continental  air 
force  at  bay,  we  would  have  to  strip  our 
carrier  battle  groups  on  other  stations.  With 
trouble  brewing  on  the  border  of  Thailand, 
and  more  ready  to  boll  in  Korea,  our 
deployable  power  projection  forces,  in  the 
form  of  the  aircraft  carrier,  are  stretched 
beyond  the  limit.  We  simply  do  not  have  any 
more  big  carriers  that  we  can  haul  out  of 
Philadelphia  or  San  Diego,  the  way  we  did  in 
1950,  to  beef  up  our  thin  grey  line  at  sea. 

There  Is,  however,  the  E^ssex-class  alter- 
native, the  Old  Ouard.  Five  Essex  carriers 
still  remain,  sealed  up  and  all  but  forgotten. 
They  are  old,  but  only  as  old  as  the  Midway, 
now  off  Iran,  and  they,  too,  were  modernized 
several  times  in  the  50s  and  60s.  They  might 
creak  a  bit,  but  they  can  steam  at  high  speed, 
and  they  can  handle  modern  combat  aircraft. 

The  Orlskany,  Lexington,  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  Intrepid,  and  Shangri-La.  Loaded 
with  light  attack  aircraft — either  Marine  A- 
48  still  In  the  inventory,  or  A-7  Corsair  lis — 
could  each  handle  five  attack  squadrons,  or 
some  60  aircraft.  They  would  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend the  power  of  tbe  standard  carrier  battle 
group,  with  which  they  might  operate.  Then 
tbe  big  carriers,  freed  of  their  light  attack 
squadrons,  could  Increase  their  embarked 
strengttis  in  fighter  and  all-weather  attack 
aircraft  by  50  percent.  This  would  give  a 
Forrestal-size  carrier  tbe  c^abllity  to  tangle 
with  a  high-intensity  air  threat. 

This  is  not  simply  another  "quick-fix." 
The  Elssex  class  could  be  pulled  out  of  reserve 
and  Into  the  line  within  a  year,  but  they 
would  not  be  expected  to  hold  the  line 
forever. 

There  would  be  problems,  of  course.  The 
ships  are  imdenlably  old.  They  could  not  be 
pushed  too  hard  or  too  fast.  They  would  have 
to  be  rotated  frequently.  To  cover  the  short- 
fall in  fighter  aircraft  needed  for  an  ex- 
panded carrier  force.  F-14  production  would 
have  to  be  pushed.  Immediately.  But  officers 
in  the  US  Navy  are  confident  that  carriers 
of  the  Essex  class,  which  served  so  valiantly 
off  Japan,  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  have  an- 
other five  to  seven  years  of  life  left  in  the 
tough  hulls. 

We  need  them.  And  we  don't  have  five 
years  to  waste. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17,  1980) 
New  Ldts  roa  Battubhips? 

Restoration  of  mothbaUed  battleships  Is 
a  soimd  idea  that  will  significantly  benefit 
our  Navy.  Daniel  Oreenberg's  contemptuous 
crlticlam  [op-ed,  March  11]  mistakenly 
asserts  that  the  idea  is  due  only  to  old 
battleship  admirals'  nostalgic  desires. 

The  fact  is  that  a  revitalized  battleship 
will  be  a  superior  fighting  platform.  Modern- 
isation to  permit  arming  them  with  cruise 
missiles  and  short-takeoff  aircraft  will  add 
maaalve  firepower  sorely  needed  In  our 
shrinking  fleet  today. 

Another  significant  advantage  these  re- 
stored superships  will  have  is  in  showing  the 
American  flag  in  the  ports  of  Third  World 
nations.  Tlielr  impressive  proportions  and 
bristling  firepower  present  an  awesome  show 
of  naval  strength — a  consideration  that,  by 
the  way,  Soviet  naval  planners  always  In- 
clude In  ship  design. 

Lest  this  endorsement  of  tbe  demothball- 
Ing  Idea  be  attributed  to  a  "nostalglo  battle- 


ship admiral,"  be  advised  that  I  am  a  naval 
aviator  and  carrier  pilot. 

AiKO  W.  Hn.i.,  Jr. 

Annapolis. 

I  suppose  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore Daniel  Oreenberg  got  around  to  taking 
the  battleship  admirals  to  task  as  he  did  in 
his  column  "Mothballs  Awelgh."  He  planted 
the  seed  in  his  column  "Mammoth  Ships:  A 
SocUl  Issue"  (op-ed,  Aug.  22,  1978],  when 
he  did  the  same  thing  to  the  carrier 
admirals. 

He  belittled  the  aircraft  carrier  by  calling 
It  a  "plus  recreational  vehicle."  It  is  not.  He 
belittles  tbe  battleship,  having  scant  sense 
of  Its  many  capabilities  in  an  era  that  he 
woiUd  have  us  believe  Is  too  dangerous  for  a 
big  slilp  to  take  to  the  sea.  If  danger  be  a 
governing  factor,  no  one  should  ever  depart 
terra  flrma,  beca\ise  even  routine  peacetime 
operations  at  sea  are  fraught  with  danger. 

Now  in  defense  of  battleships:  Acknowl- 
edging that  they  are  large  and  costly,  they 
are  versatile  and  powerful  platforms.  Armed 
with  the  omnipotent  le-lnch  rifles  and  mod- 
em missiles,  they  would  be  an  awesome 
weapon  system  for  projecting  power  ashore 
or  at  sea.  After  the  proposed  refit,  a  battle- 
ship would  tiave  the  capability  of  delivering 
Marines  ashore  and  providing  them  with 
accurate  heavy  gunfire  support.  A  proper 
missile  suit  would  afford  a  long-range  of- 
fensive capability  and  a  strong  defensive 
one  at  shorter  distances.  The  battleship  hull 
is  the  most  invulnerable  one  our  marine 
engineers  have  sent  to  sea. 

There  is  another  capability  that  cannot 
be  ignored.  When  it  comes  to  showing  the 
flag,  a  battleship  has  no  peer.  That  was 
made  abundantly  clear  to  me  by  citiaens  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Par  Eastern  areas 
during  my  deployment  there,  a  time  span 
encompassing  in  excess  of  20  years. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  to  return 
these  great  ships  to  service  might  well  per- 
suade friends  and  foe  alike  that  the  United 
States  has  reawakened  and  is  ready  to  look 
zealoxisly  to  Its  Interests  once  again. 
Robert  C.  Peniston, 
Captain,  17.5.  Navy  (Ret.) . 

liEXING-rON,  Va. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  last  week  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  voted  to  take  the  aircraft 
carrier  Oriskany  and  the  battleship  New 
Jersey  out  of  mothballs.  This  clearly  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope 
that  our  Senate  colleagues  will  take  due 
note  and  support  that  action. 

Recently  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  informed  this 
body  of  the  Navy's  proposal  or  suggestion 
that  8  of  the  10  Polaris  submarines  be 
converted  to  carry  submarine-launched 
cruise  missiles  (SLCM's) .  This  proposal 
would  provide  for  a  substantial  force 
multiplier  at  a  reasonable  perice  and 
within  a  short  time  frame.  The  alterna- 
tive to  this  proposal  is  to  mothball  or 
dismantle  these  submarines  at  the  same 
time  we  are  experiencing  a  severe  short- 
age in  vessels. 

As  the  land-based  ICBM  force  expe- 
riences a  period  of  vulnerability  during 
the  1980's,  which  I  covered  In  my  re- 
marks yesterday,  we  will  be  more  depend- 
cent  on  our  sea-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SLBM)  force.  Yet,  this  leg  of  our  triad 
is  the  least  flexible  and  experiences  the 
most  problems  in  communications,  com- 
mand and  control  (C).  Currently,  our 
submarines  must  come  close  to  the  sur- 
face, increasing  their  vulnerability,  to 
receive  any  communications.  These  subs 
were  designed  to  move  quickly  and  qulet- 
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ly  at  lower  depths  to  Insure  their  safety. 
Yet,  we  have  not  provided  a  communica- 
tions system  which  would  reenforce  the 
strengths  and  invulnerability  of  our 
SLBM's  rather  than  weaken  them.  For 
years  we  have  postponed  moving  ahead 
with  the  extremely  low  frequency  (ELF) 
system  for  improving  and  assuring  com- 
munications with  our  ballistic  sub- 
marines and  to  avoid  risking  their  safety 
in  times  of  crisis.  It  is  time  we  move 
ahead  with  KLF,  or  at  least  an  important 
modiflcation  of  that  system. 

While  the  administration  is  proposing 
a  rapid  deployment  force,  with  preposi- 
tioned  ships  and  a  new  cargo  plane — 
the  CX,  this  does  nothing  to  solve  our 
shortfall  in  both  air-  and  sea-lift  capa- 
bility until  the  mid-1980's,  at  the  earliest. 
No  proposals  are  forthcoming  on  what 
we  do  in  the  meantime.  In  the  area  of 
airlift  capability,  we  can  procure  wide- 
bodied  freight  aircraft  right  now,  which 
can  operate  into  many  of  the  areas  of 
the  world  where  we  have  national  inter- 
ests at  stake,  not  to  the  degree  proposed 
by  the  new  CX  aircraft,  but,  neverthe- 
less, to  an  important  degree. 

These  wide-bodied  planes  can  be  de- 
livered in  as  little  as  16  months.  While 
this  would  not  solve  our  problem  of 
transporting  out-sized  cargo,  or  cargo  to 
remote  or  small  airfields.  It  would  re- 
lieve pressure  from  the  existing  fleet. 

There  even  are  some  questions  of 
whether  outsize  cargo  would  ever  be  used 
in  the  course  an  immediate,  rapid  deploy- 
ment force. 

The  cost  would  be  minimal  since  these 
aircrafts  could  be  sold  when  the  CX  is 
deployed.  Used  wide-bodied  aircraft  to- 
day are  seUing  for  more  than  they  were 
purchased  for  in  almost  all  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and  this 
Senator  realizes  that  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing at  once.  What  Ls  troubling  is  that 
we  are  not  working  on  any  of  these  "quick 
fix"  programs.  Instead,  we  are  relying  on 
the  long-term  MX  to  take  care  of  the 
ICBM  vulnerabiUty  problem  in  the  late 
1980's,  we  are  relying  on  the  CX  to  take 
care  of  our  airlift  shortfall  in  the  late 
1980's;  we  are  relying  on  a  ship  building 
program,  that  has  been  consistently  post- 
poned, to  take  care  of  the  shortfall  of 
ships  to  protect  our  convoys;  we  are  rely- 
ing on  a  proposed  new  bomber  in  the 
1990's  to  replace  planes  already  25  years 
old;  and  we  are  relying  on  new  technol- 
ogy which  will  not  be  available  until  the 
next  decade.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  threat  in  the  early  and  mid- 
1980's,  a  threat  not  only  to  our  national 
defense,  but  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policies? 

This  Senator  strongly  supports  re- 
search and  development  and  new  tech- 
nology in  the  defense  arena.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  have  equipment 
which  we  have  already  developed  and 
which  is  adequate  in  the  field.  The  most 
advanced  weapons  serve  no  purpose  in 
the  laboratory,  no  purpose  to  the  im- 
mediate conduct  of  foreign  policy  and 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  The  time  has 
come  to  pursue  research  and  develop- 
ment vigorously,  while  we  procure  and 
deploy  equipment  and  weapons.  We  must 
focus  our  R.  Si  D.  and  procurement  budg- 
ets on  the  type  of  weapons  which  will 


effectively  neutralize  Soviet  quantitatlTe 
lead  in  weapons  systems. 

If  we  can  make  30,000  Soviet  bloc  tanks 
obsolete,  and  I  believe  that  we  can,  then 
that  is  what  we  should  do.  I  am  referring 
to  the  advanced  technology  weapons 
such  as  AW  ACS,  the  Copiierhead  and 
Patriot. 

Mr.  President,  the  easiest  "quick  fix" 
is  to  increase  the  procurement  of  weap- 
ons in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  In- 
creasing the  rate  of  procurement  of 
equipment  and  weapons  would  not  only 
get  more  equipment  into  the  field  more 
quickly,  but  would  save  money  in  the 
longrun.  It  would  also  demonstrate  to 
our  aUles  and  adversaries  aUke  our  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  our  security 
and  our  national  Interests  and  those  of 
our  allies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President, 
particularly  those  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  tbe  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  to  carefully  consider 
these  "quick  fix"  proposals.  The  solu- 
tions to  today's  problems  must  come 
today.  We  cannot  wait  for  tomorrow. 


ORDER  OP  PRCXJEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  no  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
which  I  yielded  back  under  the  order 
may  be  retrieved  bv  me  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  may  need. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ETHIOPIA:  ANOTHER  NEED  FOR 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported that  Ethiopia,  in  an  attempt  to 
quell  the  unrest  in  its  troubled  Ogaden 
region,  is  driving  out  the  native  So- 
mcdis  and  replacing  them  with  Ethio- 
pians. This  brutal  campaign,  which  in- 
cludes such  tactics  as  poisoning  water- 
holes,  strafing  villages,  and  attacking 
them  by  air  with  napalm  has  been 
quietly  underway  for  the  past  6  months. 
The  result  of  these  tactics  is  reportedly 
thousands  of  casualties.  These  are  added 
to  an  already  long  list  of  people  killed 
since  1944,  when  Ethiopia  was  given 
sovereignty  over  the  Ogaden  by  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  President,  these  killings  may  well 
constitute  yet  another  example  of  geno- 
cide. 

But  why,  Mr.  President,  why?  Where 
are  our  convictions?  Is  there  nothing  we 
can  do? 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  yes. 

For  the  past  30  years,  there  has  been 
pending  before  us  a  treaty  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  elimination  of  racial,  ethni- 


cal, national,  and  religious  groups — the 
CSenocide  Convention.  This  treaty  stands 
awaiting  action  by  the  Senate.  And  while 
we  have  delayed  its  consideration,  mil- 
lions of  people  have  died  without 
reason — many  brutally  slain.  Is  it  not 
our  duty  to  ratify  the  only  international 
treaty  which  can  strengthen  our  hand 
in  preventing  this  most  horrible  and  de- 
structive of  all  crimes? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  the  millions  of  iimocent  people 
who  have  been  murdered.  We  must  take 
concrete  action  to  let  the  world  know 
where  we  stand.  We  must  rsMly  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Effort  to  DcpopniJkTE  Ogaden  AixaraB 
(By  David  I^mb) 

MocADisHx;,  SoMAUA. — Uhftble  to  pacify 
the  Ogaden  region,  Ethiopia  has  launched 
a  campaign  to  depopulate  the  war-ravaged 
wasteland,  driving  out  the  ethnic  Somalia 
and  replacing  them  with  Ethiopians,  accord- 
ing to  refugees  and  diplomatic  sources  here. 

For  six  monttis  the  Ethiopians,  backed  by 
Cubans  and  East  Oermans,  have  been  poison- 
ing and  bombing  waterboles,  machine- 
gunning  herds  of  cattle  and  strafing  vUlages, 
tbe  sources  said.  At  least  twice,  they  said, 
napalm  has  been  used  in  air  attacks  on 
civilian  villages. 

The  new  tactics  reportedly  have  resulted 
in  thousands  of  casualties  and  helped  sweU 
Somalia's  refugee  population  beyond  a  mU- 
lion.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  weak- 
ened Somalia's  resolve  to  reunite  all  ethnic 
Somalia  under  one  fiag.  The  Ogaden,  an 
Ethiopian  province,  was  once  part  of  Somalia 
and  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Somalia. 

"The  Russians  and  Cubans  are  the  ones 
who  chased  us  out  of  our  motherland,"  said 
a  recently  arrived  refugee,  Dol  Aynashe. 
"Without  them,  the  Ethiopians  are  nothing. 
One  day  we  will  return  to  the  Ogaden." 

In  July,  1977,  Somalia  launched  a  major 
attack  across  the  Ethiopian  border  and  into 
tbe  Ogaden  in  support  of  guerrillas  from  the 
Western  Somali  Liberation  Front  who  had 
been  fighting  In  the  region  since  1962. 

The  Somalis  quickly  drove  700  mUes 
through  the  Ogaden.  They  seemed  assured  of 
victory  untU  the  Soviet  Union  abandoned 
the  Somali  government  and  potired  tl  bilUon 
In  weapons  into  Marxist  Ethiopia.  About 
1.000  Soviets  and  17,000  Cubans  are  stiU  In 
Ethiopia. 

Since  the  SomaU  regulars  pulled  out  at 
the  Ogaden  in  May,  1978,  leaving  the  guer- 
rillas to  continue  the  war,  about  60,000  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  there,  including  25.000 
civilians  and  6,000  Cubans,  according  to  Arab 
diplomats  here.  But  the  guerrillas  have  re- 
gained control  of  the  countryside,  and  tbe 
Ethiopians  and  Cubans  are  restricted  mostly 
to  the  towns  and  main  roads.  Intelligence 
sources  said. 

"The  enemy  can  capture  any  of  our  base 
camps  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay  a  high 
enough  co«t,"  said  Mohammed  Mussa,  a 
member  of  the  liberation  front's  central  com- 
mittee. "But  they  cant  hold  them."  FinaUy, 
in  the  end,  they  are  always  forced  to  with- 
draw. 

"Our  fighters  are  everywhere.  We  know 
the  land  better.  The  people  are  our  pteople. 
Our  losses  are  minor  compared  to  the 
enemy's.  MiUtarUy.  the  Ogaden  is  a  stand-off 
now.  It's  a  war  of  attrition." 

The  liberation  front,  whose  forces  number 
about  20,000,  fights  mostly  with  captured 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 

to  the  orders  that  are  yet 


G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
roU. 

ve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
lous  consent  that  the  order 
quofum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACTING 


ROUTD  E  MORNING  BUSINESS 
RO](ERT 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presl- 

prejudlce  to  the  orders 

seen  entered  for  recognition 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

low  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 

loutine  morning  business  not 

oeyond  10  minutes  and  that 

speak  therein. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presl- 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

:lerk  will  call  the  roU. 

clerk  proceeded  to  call 


may 

ACTING 
With  >ut 

ROJERT 

suggest 

ACTING 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  Mr.  Stennis,  I  understand  that 
he  will  not  be  using  it  today,  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Bentsen,  if  he  should  so 
desire  to  use  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


legi  ilative 
1. 

R0  3ERT 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presl- 

unanimous  consent  that  the 

he  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  OUR  ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  the  prime 
rate  went  to  20  percent  this  morning. 
That  is  what  the  Chemical  Bank  set  it 
at  this  morning. 

Month  after  month,  evidence  of  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  our  economic 
problems  becomes  more  compelling.  Our 
economy  appears  to  be  out  of  control; 
our  problems  seem  to  thrive  on  the 
remedies  designed  to  combat  them.  As  a 
result  of  our  inability  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, coherent  strategy  to  over- 
come our  difficulties  and  restore  real 
growth  and  stability  to  the  economy,  we 
sense  an  imeasy  feeling  that  America  is 
no  longer  master  of  its  economic  destiny. 

Throughout  most  of  our  history,  this 
Nation  has  been  able  to  sustain  the  vi- 
sion of  a  better  tomorrow.  We  have  been 
able  to  offer  our  people  the  freedom  of 
opportunity — the  chance  to  build  a 
brighter  future  for  themselves  and  their 
cliildren.  For  the  blue-collar  worker  in 
an  urban  area  who  saw  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  wages  decrease  by 
7  percent  last  year— and  sees  no  relief 
in  sight  this  year— It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  believe  in  the  American 
dream. 

We  have  the  lowest  rate  of  savings  of 
any  industrialized  democracy.  After 
years  of  priming  the  pump,  we  have  been 
forced  to  pump  the  prime  to  20  percent. 
Tight  money  policies  have  turned  the 
dream  of  home  ownership  into  a  night- 
mare for  millions  of  our  people.  Massive 
and  frequently  inefficient  Government 
regulation  fouls  the  gears  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  diverts  scarce  re- 
sources from  more  productive  use.  Pro- 
ductivity in  this  country  is  declining.  Our 
tools  of  production  are  incresisingly  out- 
dated and  we  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing imcompetitive  in  major  world  mar- 
kets. We  have  rung  up  a  $60  billion  trade 
deficit  over  the  last  2  years,  with  little 
relief  in  sight. 


We  used  to  laugh  about  18-percent 
inflation  when  it  occurred  in  other  na- 
tions and  despair  about  the  ability  of 
those  countries  to  manage  their  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Today,  18-percent  infla- 
tion has  become  a  brutal,  compelling 
fact  of  life  in  this  country;  it  raises 
serious  and  legitimate  doubts  about  our 
econmnic  future. 

The  anti-inflation  policies  put  forth 
to  date  by  the  administration  are  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  restore  s<Hne  sense  of 
order  to  our  financial  markets  and  will 
eventually  bring  current,  sky-high  rates 
of  inflation  down  to  more  manageable 
levels.  These  policies  will  not,  however, 
lower  the  hardcore,  underlying  rate  of 
inflation  that  is  the  bedrock  of  our  cur- 
rent econwnic  difficulties.  They  will 
prove  ineffective  against  the  hardcore 
rate  of  inflation  because  they  treat  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  root  causes  of 
the  disease. 

With  the  exception  of  the  drive  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget,  our  anti-infla- 
tion policies  fail  to  address  the  basic 
question:  Why  do  we  have  inflation  In 
America? 

A  balanced  budget,  Mr.  President,  is 
clearly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
It  has  ctxne  rather  late  in  the  game,  but 
at  least  it  has  arrived.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  it,  the  Congress 
strongly  supports  it,  and  the  American 
people  demand  no  less. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  or  pain- 
less process,  but  I  believe  this  country 
will  have  a  balanced  budget  in  1981. 
After  running  up  a  $240  billion  deficit 
over  the  past  5  years,  balancing  the 
budget  will  have  an  enormous  and  fa- 
vorable psychological  impact  on  our 
economy.  It  will  provide  a  welcome  sig- 
nal  that  we  are  serious  about  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Balancing  the  budget,  however,  is  no 
magical  potion  to  cure  the  plague  of  in- 
flation. The  real  question,  Mr.  President, 
is  what  we  do  after  we  balance  the 
budget.  How  do  we  use  the  springboard 
of  fiscal  responsibility  to  restore  growth 
and  stability  to  our  economy? 

The  first  point  I  would  make  in  this 
regard  is  that  we  must  keep  it  balanced, 
year  after  year,  for  the  rest  of  the  dec- 
ade. One  year  of  discipline  is  hardly 
enough  to  overcome  a  decade  of  living 
beyond  our  means. 

One  little-noted  benefit  of  a  balanced 
budget  is  that  it  gradually  relieves  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  pressure  on  the 
credit  market.  This  year  alone,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Government  must  refinance 
over  $200  billion  in  debt  from  accumu- 
lated past  deficits.  By  any  standard  of 
measurement,  that  is  a  lot  of  debt  to  re- 
finance. It  cannot  help  but  force  up  in- 
terest rates.  By  balancing  the  budget 
year  after  year,  we  will  slow  to  zero  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Federal  Government 
demand  for  credit  and  interest  rates  will 
eventually  come  down. 

While  I  welcome  and  support  initia- 
tives to  limit  credit  in  our  economy,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  effective- 
ness of  credit  control  and  tight  money 
policies   has   been   diminished  by  the 
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existence  of  external  sources  of  finance — 
Eurodollars  in  foreign  markets — that 
are  largely  beyond  our  country's  control. 

Although  multinational  corporations 
are  now  being  asked  by  the  Fed  to  re- 
port their  Eurodollar  borrowings,  large 
multinational  corporations,  with  direct 
access  to  the  Eurodollar  market,  enjoy 
a  measure  of  immunity  from  policies  of 
credit  control.  With  this  leakage  in  the 
system,  when  the  Fed  moves  to  tighten 
the  screws  on  credit,  it  is  forced  to  clamp 
down  even  harder  on  sectors — like  small 
business  and  housing — it  can  control. 

For  over  a  year,  we  have  asked  the  Fed 
to  shoulder  almost  the  entire  burden  of 
our  anti-infiation  strategy,  and  the  proc- 
ess has  not  worked  well.  The  adverse  im- 
pact of  EurodoUars  on  the  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  credit  controls  highlights 
the  danger  of  overreliance  on  monetary 
policy  as  the  primary  weapon  on  the  war 
on  infiation.  This  narrow  approach  to 
our  problems  is  decreasingly  eflfective, 
encourages  a  boom  and  bust  cycle  in  the 
economy,  and  has  minimal  impact  on  the 
underlying  causes  of  inflation. 

I  also  suggest  that  we  cannot  and  need 
not  accept  a  major  recession  as  the  price 
for  curing  inflation.  The  costs,  in  human 
and  economic  terms,  are  both  unaccept- 
able and  unnecessary.  A  major  recession 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  balanced 
budget  policies.  During  the  1974-75  re- 
cession, we  had  the  largest  budget  deficit 
in  our  history.  We  have  seen  that  in 
times  of  recession  there  are  inevitably 
moves  in  Congress — generally  success- 
ful— to  spend  our  way  out  of  economic 
hard  times.  These  programs  lead  to  in- 
creased Government  spending,  increased 
demand  in  the  system,  and  eventually — 
as  we  have  seen — to  increased  inflation. 
They  encourage  the  very  problem  we  set 
out  to  combat. 

During  the  decade  of  tiie  eighties, 
America  need  not  fight  inflation  by  pull- 
ing up  the  drawbridge  with  recessions 
that  doom  millions  of  our  people  to  im- 
employment.  We  must,  instead,  embark 
on  a  new  era  of  economic  thinking.  We 
must  develop  a  balanced  program  that 
lowers  inflation  without  creating  higher 
levels  of  unemployment.  And  the  key  to 
that  process  is  steady  economic  growth, 
fostered  by  gains  in  productivity  and  a 
stable  fiscal  policy,  and  accompanied  by 
a  gradual  reduction  in  the  growth  of  tlve 
money  supply  over  a  period  of  years. 

As  we  balance  the  budget  and  realize 
substantial  reductions  in  Government 
spending,  we  will  also  be  able  to  cut 
taxes.  For  many  years,  the  conventional 
economic  wisdom — the  balanced  budget 
multiplier — held  that  if  you  cut  taxes 
by  $10  billion  and  reduced  spending  by 
$10  billion,  GNP  would  be  decreased  by 
$10  billion. 

We  now  have  a  new  economic  model 
that  clearly  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
of  that  thesis. 

This  model,  prepared  by  Otto  Eckstein 
and  featured  prominently  in  this  year's 
JEC  report,  demonstrates  that  lower 
spending  and  lower  rates  of  taxation 
create  incentives  for  investment  and  sav- 
ings in  our  economy.  More  savings  and 


investment,  in  turn,  lead  directly  to 
higher  rates  of  productivity,  increasing 
employment,  and  a  higher  GNP. 

With  this  breakthrough  in  econometric 
modeling,  we  can  now  demonstrate  what 
some  of  us  have  long  suspected:  that  tax 
cuts  do  not  necessarily  equate  with  Gov- 
ernment deficits.  In  the  process  we  have 
opened  up  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
root  causes  of  our  economic  problems.  A 
tax  cut  oriented  toward  the  supply  side 
of  our  economy  will  encourage  business 
to  invest  more  capital  in  more  modem 
means  of  production.  That  investment 
produces  a  more  efficient  American  econ- 
omy with  higher  levels  of  productivity 
and  lower  rates  of  inflaticwi.  And  we  do 
not  have  to  contemplate  a  budget  deficit 
as  the  price  of  progress. 

It  should  also  be  apparent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  are  precisely  the  poli- 
cies— increased  investment  and  higher 
rates  of  productivity  achieved  in  the  ab- 
sence of  inflation — that  will  enable 
America  to  compete  more  effectively  in 
the  vital  and  highly  competitive  world 
of  trade.  I  would  further  suggest  that 
any  rational,  comprehensive  strategy  to 
combat  inflation  must  focus  on  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  American  exports,  such 
as  sections  911  and  913  of  the  Tax  Code, 
while  encouraging  the  formation  of  ef- 
fective U.S.  trading  companies  and  con- 
sortia able  to  bid  on  major  contracts. 
We  must  also  insure  that  American  busi- 
ness enjoys  equal  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets and  remain  alert  to  unfair  trade 
practices  that  can  quickly  rout  and  de- 
stroy important  domestic  industries- 

The  area  of  trade  policy  smd  export 
competitiveness  is  one  in  which  I  plan 
to  remain  active  because  I  am  convinced 
that  our  policies  of  the  past  have  con- 
tributed to  the  hemorrhage  of  dollars 
abroad  that  debases  the  value  of  our 
currency  and  inhibits  our  ability  to  deal 
with  inflation. 

We  can  also  combat  inflation  and  in- 
crease productivity  and  future  employ- 
ment opportunities.  We  should  be  train- 
ing people  for  jobs  that  will  exist — for 
jobs  in  dynamic,  expanding  areas  of  the 
private  sector. 

All  too  often  in  the  past  we  have  set 
out  to  create  jobs — to  crack  hard-core 
unemployment — by  stimulating  the  en- 
tire economy.  TTiat  strategy  proved  to 
be  higiily  expensive,  highly  inflationary, 
and  generally  ineffective.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  much  more  cost-effective  and 
far  more  rewarding  to  train  people  for 
private  sector  jobs. 

As  we  move  to  ad(H>t  tax  policies  to 
encourage  investment  in  more  modem 
and  efficient  facilities,  we  must  also  as- 
sure that  we  have  the  trained  manpower 
to  operate  the  new  machines.  We  should 
be  looking  now  to  identify  areas  of  our 
economy,  in  the  private  sector,  that  will 
be  most  responsive  to  tax  incentives  and 
will  emerge  as  our  vital  high  technology 
industries  of  the  future.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  have  people  trained  to  step 
into  these  new  opportunities  created  by 
tax  policy  incentives,  we  can  avoid  labor 
bottlenecks,  and  provide  steady,  mean- 
ingful employment  opportunities. 


Regulatory  reform  can  also  iday  an 
important  role  in  our  effort  to  combat 
inflation.  We  can  decrease  the  $100  bil- 
lion cost  of  complying  with  Government 
forms  and  regulations  by  making  our 
regulatory  process  more  cost-effective. 
In  the  process,  we  free  up  scarce  re- 
sources for  use  in  more  productive  eco- 
nomic activity. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  reduce  the 
benefits,  the  health  and  safety  advan- 
tages, of  regulation.  I  would,  however, 
submit  that  we  can  decrease  the  eco- 
nomic drag  of  regulation  by  billions  of 
dollars  a  year — without  sacrificing  bene- 
fits, without  increasing  unemployment — 
by  emphasizing  the  requirement  for  cost 
effectiveness  and  accountability.  All  of  us 
are  committed  to  reducing  waste  in  Grov- 
emment  spending;  I  think  we  should  de- 
velop  a  parallel  and  equally  profound 
commitment  to  eliminating  waste  and 
overlap  in  the  amount  of  money  the  Gov- 
ernment forces  its  citizens  to  spend  in 
complying  with  its  dictates. 

Finally,  we  can  all  agree  that  energy 
plays  a  key  role  in  our  current  economic 
difficulties.  If  we  could  return  to  the  days 
when  oil  was  available  in  abundance  at 
$3  per  barrel,  this  country  would  still 
have  economic  problems.  But  I  think  we 
can  agree  that  they  would  pale  in  com- 
parison with  our  difficulty  today. 

So  the  problem  of  increasing  energy 
costs  is  vital,  and  there  is  no  sound  rea- 
son to  expect  that  it  will  become  less 
onerous.  Even  with  a  maximum  effort 
at  conservation,  even  with  increased  in- 
centives for  domestic  production  and  an 
all-out  effort  to  develop  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  for  the  future,  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  energy 
will  continue  to  rise  at  least  throughout 
this  decade. 

There  is  only  one  way,  Mr.  President, 
to  absorb  higher  energy  costs  without 
higher  inflation.  And  that  is  to  increase 
productivity  in  our  ec(Hiomy.  Increased 
rates  of  productivity  are  the  only  known 
antidote  to  higher  costs  induced  by 
higher  energy  prices.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  seen  our  trading  partners,  like 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  prosper  in  the 
era  of  the  OPEC  cartel,  and  these  nations 
are  far  more  dependent  than  we  on  ex- 
pensive imported  energy.  The  secret  of 
their  success  is  not  hard  to  determine: 
it  is  rapidly  increasing  rates  of  worker 
productivity,  fueled  by  incentives  for  in- 
vestment in  modem  plant  and  equip- 
ment. By  making  their  economies  more 
efficient,  nations  like  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan have  been  able  to  cope  with  rising 
energy  costs.  Our  economy,  with  produc- 
tivity on  the  decline,  has  actually  magnl- 
fled  the  impact  of  the  energy  problem. 

By  constantly  searching  for  easy  an- 
swers to  difficult  problems,  through  our 
long-term  fEiscination  with  the  econom- 
ics of  demand  stimulation,  and  by  refus- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  root  causes  of  our 
problems,  America  has  staggered  into  an 
extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation. 

It  will  take  time,  discipline,  and  sacri- 
fice to  recover.  We  have  the  resources  to 
do  the  Job.  The  ingredients  for  our  future 
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him  now. 


OP  SENATOR 
STEWART 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
Alabama  is  recognized  for  not 
minutes. 

ART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
previously  set  aside  for  me  to 
from  Texas  for  his  control 
p  -oceed  on  his  time. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
3enator  from  Texas  had  15 
remaining  on  his  own.  So  now 
ninutes. 


ACTING 


Mr.  BEFTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Sei  lator. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yieldinf . 


THE  ECONOBry 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Fed  toi»k  steps  to  tighten  monetary 
policy  on  C  ctober  6,  I  viewed  the  higher 
interest  rat  es  as  a  necessary  and  tempo- 
rary medic  nal  solution  designed  to  cure 
our  ailing  i  national  economy  of  its  infla- 
tionary ills 
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have  some  cause  for  concern 
i)eellngs  on  that  rate, 
associate  myself  with  the  re- 
have  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
t^xas  in  ccmnection  with  what 
policy  should  be  and  con- 
for  the  fine  work  that  he 
this  endeavor. 

steps  that  were  taken 
on  that  date,  the  prime  rate 
and,  as  he  lias  indicated,  is 
of  20  percent. 
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While  we  all  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  our  economy  and  we  all, 
therefore,  must  make  certain  sacrifices  to 
bring  inflation  under  control,  the  small 
business  owners,  farmers,  and  home 
builders  are,  in  my  opinion,  being  asked 
to  shoulder  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  in  the  fight  against  inflation 
under  our  present  economic  policy. 

Small  businesses,  in  the  best  of  times, 
have  difficulty  raising  capital.  Now,  even 
if  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  skyrocket- 
ing interest  rates,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  flnd  financing  available. 

These  are  the  very  businesses  that  cur- 
rently account  for  one-half  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  business  output,  over  50  per- 
cent of  all  private  employment  and  over 
50  percent  of  the  most  significant  in- 
novations have  come  from  small  business 
since  World  War  n. 

Their  inability  to  raise  capital  is  cer- 
tain to  result  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  among  lower  skilled 
and  lower  wage  earners  and  a  reduction 
in  the  iimovation  so  desperately  needed 
to  increase  productivity. 

A  task  force,  headed  by  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  from  Wisconsin,  is  present- 
ly attempting  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  are  experienced  by  small  business, 
but  the  one  ttiat  I  am  speaking  about  to- 
day, the  high  interest  rates,  is  one  that 
is  going  to  take  the  help  and  support  of 
all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Senate. 

Our  housing  industry,  too,  is  facing 
one  of  its  worst  years  in  recent  history. 
Previously,  1975  was  considered  a 
tough  year  for  housing.  But  the  single- 
family  starts  for  PebrusuTr  were  only 
slightly  above  the  single-family  starts  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1975,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  bleak. 

Projections  indicate  that  starts  are 
likely  to  reach  only  1.1  to  1.2  million 
imlts  in  1980  and  could  well  fall  below 
even  those  disastrous  figures. 

After  being  in  a  housing  subcommit- 
tee meeting  this  morning  I  can  tell  the 
world,  frankly,  that  those  figures  are 
going  to  fall  below  the  1.1  or  1.2  million 
imits  in  1980  unless  something  is  done  to 
rescue  that  industry. 

We  all  know  that  when  interest  rates 
are  increased  the  housing  industry  is  the 
first  to  feel  the  impact  and  suffers  the 
most.  Yet,  we  continually  rely  on  mone- 
tary policy  as  our  only  and  our  first  line 
of  defense  against  inflation  and  as  a 
result  of  that  dependence  on  the  mone- 
tary ix)licy  we  actually  create  housing 
slumps  which  add  to  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic situation  we  flnd  ourselves  in. 

While  creating  a  housing  slump  may 
reduce  inflation,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
me  in  the  long  nm.  Rapid  and  severe 
swings  in  the  housing  sector  are  both 
costly  and  inefficient.  When  plant  and 
equipment  are  not  utilized,  idle  capacity 
is  created  and  workers  are  not  employed. 
In  addition,  reducing  housing  production 
does  not  reduce  demand.  Thus,  pent-up 
demand  created  in  downswings  exerts 
upward  pressures  on  prices  as  the  econ- 
omy recovers.  I,  therefore,  believe  we 
must  implement  an  emergency  GNMA 


tandem  plan  to  rescue  our  troubled  hous- 
ing industry.  This  measure  will  assist 
the  housing  industry  tmd  will  help  to 
prevent  a  severe  recession.  In  addition, 
by  the  time  this  measure  can  become  ef- 
fective, the  housing  industry  will  be  in  a 
very  desperate  situation.  Moreover,  when 
implemented  in  the  past,  the  emergency 
tandem  plan  was  effective  in  achieving 
its  goal  and  ultimately  cost  the  taxpayers 
only  $400  million  for  %6  billion  in  loans. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  advocating  a  major 
new,  untested  spending  program. 

And  although  I  feel  adament  that  we 
need  this  program,  I  strongly  endorse  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Pursuing  our 
present  economic  course,  unaltered,  will 
result  in  grave  consequences  in  the  next 
year.  We  simply  cannot  rely  exclusively 
on  monetary  policy  to  bring  inflation 
under  control.  Doing  so  will  surely  lead 
us  into  a  severe  recession,  which  I  believe 
is  unacceptable — and  avoidable. 

We  must  assist  the  Fed  in  its  anti- 
inflation  policy  by  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  in  1981  and  each  year  thereafter. 
We  mxist  foster  increases  in  productivity 
which  will  result  in  steady  economic 
growth.  We  must  rationalize  fiscal  policy. 
We  must  cut  Government  spending  and 
redtape  which  increases  costs  for  all  of 
us. 

We  must  reduce  inflation  and  get  our 
economy  on  track  again  but  we  also  must 
insure  that  certain  vital  sectors  and  in- 
dustries are  not  wiped  out  in  the  process. 
Halting  the  inflationary  spiral  by  deva- 
stating the  farming,  small  business,  and 
homebuUding  sectors  of  our  economy  Is 
worse  than  the  disease.  This  scenario 
certainly  is  creating  a  cure  that  so  far 
is  still  avoidable.  We  can  cure  inflation 
without  a  major  recession.  We  have  the 
tools  at  our  disposal. 

In  the  housing  subcommittee  this 
morning  we  were  told  by  representatives 
from  the  housing  industry  that  a  3-per- 
cent bankruptcy  rate  in  that  industry 
would  cost  the  budget  some  $5.9  billion 
in  revenues,  and  they  went  on  with  some 
other  figures  that  I  could  add  here,  but 
I  will  submit  later  for  the  record,  that 
paint  an  even  more  dismal  picture. 

I  believe  that  we  must  implement  an 
emergency  program  here  in  Congress 
similar  to  what  has  been  done  In  the 
past  to  rescue  our  troubled  housing  in- 
dustry. 

This  measure  will  assist  the  housing 
hidustry  and  will  help  us  to  prevent  a 
severe  recession  which  is  now  projected 
by  those  who  apparently  want  one;  they 
want  difficulty  to  be  experienced  by  the 
housing  industry  that  is  worse  than  the 
one  that  we  experlMiced  In  1974  and 
1975. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  we  must  not 
have  a  recession. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  Harry 
Truman  made  his  first  state  of  the  Union 
address  as  a  man  who  had  been  President 
and  then  had  been  elected  President, 
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having  become  President  by  the  death  of 
his  predecessor.  And  I  recall  his  first 
state  of  the  Union  message.  He  said  de- 
pressions are  man  made  and  men  of  good 
will  can  prevent  them. 

The  same  thing  should  be  true  of  a  re- 
cession. A  recession  is  just  a  not  so  deep 
depression. 

And  there  has  to  be  better  ways  to 
fight  inflation  than  to  close  down  the 
whole  housing  industry,  put  all  of  those 
people  out  of  work  and  put  this  Nation 
in  a  depression  or  a  recession  which  will 
cost  the  Nation  billions  of  dollars  of  pro- 
duction and  reduce  the  income  of  all 
the  American  people  by  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars,  perhaps  as  much  as  $50  billion  to 
$100  bilUon  and  put  millions  of  people 
out  of  work. 

Now  the  less  we  produce  the  less  we 
have  to  share  among  ourselves  and  the 
less  revenue  Government  will  have. 

Here  we  are  trjring  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  ask  the  Senator  is  this  not  correct: 
If  we  are  going  to  put  another  million  or 
2  million  people  out  of  work  there  is  no 
way  we  can  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Of  course,  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  in  this  fashion.  It 
has  been  indicated  to  me  that  1  percent 
of  unemployment,  and  I  assume  that  1.6 
million  figure  that  I  heard  to  be  unem- 
ployed if  we  close  the  housing  industry 
down  would  fit  into  that  category,  I  am 
quite  sure,  would  bring  about  or  would 
cause  $20  billion  addition  to  the  budget 
deficit,  and  that  is  figured  in  a  number 
of  ways,  loss  of  revenues  and  what  you 
have  to  pay  out  to  those  people. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that 
is  the  wrong  approach  to  take. 

I  also  point  out  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
this  year's  housing  demand,  projections 
are  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  and  once 
rates  do  come  down  and  business  starts 
back  up  and  we  have  short  supply,  tre- 
mendous demand,  and  increase  in  prices, 
it  starts  the  cycle  over  again. 

So  it  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  encourage  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  join  with  those  of  us 
who  feel  that  something  needs  to  be  done. 

We  are  working  now  on  a  task  force 
that  is  imder  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subconunittee  on  Housing  of 
the  Banking  Committee  that  was 
appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  on  a  program  that  will  be  aimed 
at  increasing  the  numl)er  of  housing 
starts,  keeping  in  mind,  of  course,  the 
balanced  budget  concept  that  was  spoken 
of  by  my  good  colleague  from  Texas,  and 
a  program  that  I  strongly  endorse. 

But  pursuing  our  present  economic 
course  unaltered  will  result  in  grave  con- 
sequences not  only  this  year  but  in  the 
next  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
rely  exclusively  on  monetary  policy  to 
bring  infiation  imder  control. 

I  feel  we  must  assist  the  Fed  in  its  anti- 
inflation  policy  by  balancing  the  budget 
in  1981  and  each  year  thereafter,  but  we 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  those 
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sectors  of  our  economy  that  are  produc- 
tive. The  housing  industry  is  oae  of 
those,  and  I  could  mention  others.  But 
tliat  is  what  I  wanted  to  stress  here 
today. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  look  forward  to  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  putting  aside  our  party 
loyalty  and  working  together  to  achieve 
common  goals.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  my  good  friend  Senator  Beittsek,  the 
members  of  that  committee  have  once 
again  issued  a  unified  report  recommend- 
ing policies  to  fight  inflation  without  cre- 
ating a  recession.  U  the  diverse  member- 
ship of  that  committee  can  agree  on  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  Nation,  then  I  feel 
confident  and  insoired  that  we,  too,  can 
achieve  the  difficult  task  before  us,  and  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague  for  the 
fine  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  h's 
contribution  and  his  concern  and  his 
perception. 

I  would  like  to  yield  now  for  such  com- 
ments as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  allotted  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  attention 
being  paid  this  morning  to  our  Nation's 
economic  problems.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  right:  This  country  does  need 
a  comprehensive,  coherent  economic 
strategy.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  getting  to  the  root  causes  of  our  eco- 
nomic challenges,  and  he  deserves  credit 
for  that  accomplishment.  As  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economics  Committee  I 
commend  his  leadership.  Senator  Bent- 
sen  has  oriented  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee toward  the  core  issues  of  pro- 
ductivity, inflation,  and  the  abiUty  of 
the  United  States  to  compete  in  the 
world.  He  has  made  its  reports  imder- 
standable,  policy-oriented,  constructive 
and  relevant.  Senator  Bentsen  has 
brought  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
into  the  realm  of  current  econwnic  chal- 
lenges, and  for  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  co- 
herent economic  strategy  from  the  pro- 
spective of  international  trade.  I 
have  long  said  that  "ecopolitics"  is 
replacing  geopoUtics  in  the  affairs  of 
nations.  Economic  power  is  necessarily 
the  equal  of  military  power  in  a  world 
of  economic  interdependence.  It  bothers 
me  that  the  United  States  shows  signs 
of  economic  weakness.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  international 
economic  system  if  we  lack  economic 
strength  at  home.  The  United  States 
must  support  a  healthy  international 
monetary  system,  a  fair  and  expanding 
international  trade  framework,  and  a 
serious  effort  to  include  the  nations  of 
the  Third  World  into  the  world  econ- 
omy. We  have  backed  the  efforts  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  alasorb 
the  shocks  of  balance  of  payments  dis- 
order.. And  recently   we  accepted   the 


provisions  of  the  Tokyo  round  of  trade 
negotiations  to  reduce  nontariff  barriers 
to  international  trade.  But,  as  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  dociunented, 
our  productivity  growth  rate  during  the 
past  decade  has  been  stagnant. 

Poor  productivity  performance  takes 
away  a  valuable  assist  to  our  economy. 
Productivity  increases  can  offset  in- 
flation, they  can  add  confidence  and 
direction  to  our  investment,  and  they 
can  assist  our  effort  to  stay  in  the  lead 
of  producing  and  selling  technologically 
advanced  goods.  We  are  lacking  that 
assistance  now,  and  we  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  with  Mr. 
WiUiam  Batten,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  with  Dr. 
Henry  Rosovsky,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Harvard  University 
to  sponsor  a  conference  at  Harvard  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  We  will  bring  together 
some  leaders  of  major  U.S.  corporations, 
some  leading  academic  authorities,  and 
several  members  of  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee  to  consider  how  the 
United  States  can  remain  competitive. 
I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Bentseh  will 
address  the  plenary  session  of  that  con- 
ference. Our  purpose  at  Harvard  will  be 
to  focus  attention  on  a  problem  which 
poses  serious,  new  policy  challenges  for 
us.  We  must  face  them  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit.  We  have  to  draw  upon  lalaor  and 
business.  Government  and  academia,  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  and 
the  media,  to  go  back  to  the  simple  basics 
and  understand  wliy  the  United  States 
is  not  increasing  its  productivity. 

We  have  to  face  the  consequences  of 
losing  major  markets  in  computers,  busi- 
ness machines,  aircraft,  and  other  tech- 
nologically advanced  products  if  we  can- 
not compete.  In  sum,  we  all  need  to  go 
down  and  have  a  look  at  the  engine  room 
and  take  a  sober  assessment  of  its  prob- 
lems. We  cannot  continue  to  sail  along 
believing  that  all  is  well  and  that  we  can 
accept  the  consequences  of  economic 
weakness  without  harsh  realities  down 
the  road.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments in  our  economy  and  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  shared  through- 
out our  society.  And  now  all  of  us  have  a 
stake  in  restoring  America  to  the  front 
ranks  of  economic  competitors  in  this 
interdependent  world. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  leader- 
ship he  has  continued  to  show,  through 
his  career  in  the  Senate,  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
competitive  in  world  markets  and  for 
helping  to  set  up  the  seminar  in  Harvard 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
academicians  from  aroimd  the  country, 
some  of  our  top  economists,  who  will  be 
making  their  contribution,  and  the  fact 
that  he  will  be  helping  to  chair  that  con- 
ference is  I  think  a  major  contribution. 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  Senator  Bavcus. 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  crisis.  Infla- 
tl(m  rates  are  at  20  percent.  Interest 
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enues exceeded  21  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Second,  each  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  would  have  to  vote  for  or 
against  any  tax  increase — including 
those  that  are  the  result  of  inflation. 
This  is  to  prevent  "taxflation"  which 
causes  Federal  revenues  to  constantly 
expand  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  require  any 
budget  resolution  calling  for  a  deficit  to 
be  approved  by  three-fifths  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  statutory  changes  called  for  in  the 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  will  deal  with 
inflation  more  effectively  than  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  that  have  been 
proposed  to  require  balanced  budgets. 
The  constitutional  amendment  process 
may  be  strong,  but  it  is  not  timely.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  approved  by  Con- 
gress must  be  ratifled  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  This  is  a  cumbersome 
process  that  would  take  several  years  at 
a  minimum. 

Unlike  a  constitutional  amendment, 
the  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  would  go 
into  effect  immediately.  Unlike  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  it  would  deal 
with  today's  excessive  Federal  spending, 
today's  crippling  inflation,  and  today's 
stifling  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  statement  I  made 
during  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
126  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemznt  op  Senator  Max  Baucttb  Concern- 
ing  Senate   Joint   Resolution    126.   Pro- 
posed   CONSTITDTIONAL    AMENDMENT 
INTBODUCTTOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  S.  J.  Res. 
126  very  carefiilly.  I  have  spent  hours  with 
Its  advocates  and  have  spent  hours  with  Its 
opponents.  I  have  read  and  reread  each  pro- 
vision many  times. 

The  position  I  have  come  to  on  the  issues 
Involved  represents  a  perspective  on  this 
bill  which  I  believe  may  be  different  from 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee.  Not  only  do 
I  support  the  principle  Involved  In  this 
leglslatlcm,  but  I  favor  the  two  basic  pro- 
visions. 

Let  me  state  at  tlie  outset  that  I  for  one 
am  strongly  committed  to  voting  for  a 
balanced  budget  In  fiscal  year  1981.  I  am 
willing  to  make  the  tough  choices  Involved 
In  cutting  back  Federal  spending. 

Furthermore,  I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of 
S.  J.  Res.  126  that  cutting  back  Federal 
spending  this  year  is  not  enough.  I  agree 
with  them  that  we  ought  to  use  the  mo- 
mentum created  by  this  current  crisis  not 
only  to  balance  the  1981  budget  but  perhaps 
more  Importantly,  to  enact  executive  branch 
and  legislative  branch  reforms  that  can 
mean  balanced  budgets  for  yeara  into  tHe 
future. 

It  is  clear  that  our  current  system  con- 
tains biases  that  lead  to  increased  Qovem- 
ment  spending  and  Increased  taxes.  This  Ifl 
Indeed  the  time  to  eliminate  those  biases. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  J.  Res.  126  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  work  they  have  done  in 
this  regard.  They  have  helped  focus  public 


debate  on  principles  that  can  help  Congress 
keep  a  Ud  wi  spending  and  taxes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    126   PROVISIONS 

I  now  wish  to  address  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  S.  J.  Res.  126.  I  not  only  support 
the  concept  contained  In  section  one  which 
would  require  a  three-fifths  majority  for  the 
approval  of  a  deficit  budget.  I  also  support 
legislation  which  would  make  that  provision 
a  legaJ  requirement. 

I  not  only  support  the  principle  of  avoid- 
ing hidden  tax  Increases.  I  also  support 
legislation  which  would  make  a  recorded 
vote  on  all  tax  Increases,  hidden  or  other- 
wise, a  legal  requirement. 

I  am  not  simply  supporting  the  goals  of 
this  resolution.  Far  from  It.  I  believe  the 
substantive  provisions  can  make  a  real  dif- 
ference in  the  way  this  Government  conducts 
its  business. 

•nie  Issue  for  me  Is  not  whether  or  not 
substantive  provisions  that  are  contained 
in  S.  J.  Res.  126  are  wise,  because  I  have 
concluded  that  they  are. 

coNsrrruTioNAL  amendments 
For  me.  the  sole  Issue,  is  whether  or  not 
these  provisions  should  be  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  take  this  Issue  lightly.  Quite 
frankly,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  these 
provisions  should  be  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  a  difficult  one  for  me.  This 
Is  not  because  of  my  lack  of  commitment 
to  the  Issues  Involved  In  this  proposal,  but 
rather  my  own  understanding  of  what  Is 
appropriate  material  for  our  constitution. 

The  most  important  test  of  any  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  that  Its  terms  be 
clear  and  able  to  withstand  the  test  of  time. 
The  definitional  problems  posed  by  S.J. 
Res  126  are  recurrent.  What  are  "total  re- 
ceipts?" What  are  "expenditures?"  What  Is 
"national  Income?" 

The  sponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  126  know  that  It 
is  riddled  with  loopholes  because  these  terms 
can  be  Interpreted  a  variety  of  ways.  Our 
inability  to  define  V.\eae  terms  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  go  forward  with  these 
provisions.  My  own  legislation,  the  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1980.  S.  2374,  uses  these 
terms.  However,  my  proposal  Is  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  not 
the  Constitution. 

My  own  view  Is  that  these  terms  can  be 
used  within  our  statutes.  If  the  definitions 
of  the  terms  need  to  be  adjusted,  we  can 
alter  the  statutes  to  accommodate  these 
changes. 

We  do  not  have  such  latitude  if  we  amend 
the  Constitution.  Amending  the  Constitution 
Is  appropriately  cumbersome  and  difficult. 

That  is  why  we  should  not  saddle  this  Na- 
tion's basic  document  of  Government  with 
terms  of  art  that  are  likely  to  be  outdated 
in  10  or  20  years. 

the  role  of  the  coNSTrrtmoN 
The  Constitution  should  contain  broad 
general  principles  and  guarantees  that  form 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  Nation.  Inter- 
preting complicated  economic  terms  should 
be  left  to  our  statutes  and  to  the  day  to  day 
operations  of  the  Government. 

Article  1  section  8  clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution states  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  "to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States."  No  one  would  suggest  that 
we  rescind  this  country's  ability  to  borrow. 
Clearly  there  are  times  when  borrowing  is 
necessary.  The  Constitution  should  give  the 
Government  that  power. 

The  Constitution  does  not  require  that  the 
power  to  borrow  be  exercised.  It  simply  per- 
mits it  The  question  of  when  the  power  is 
exercised  and  to  what  degree  it  is  exercised 
is  a  matter  for  the  legislature  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  tc  decide. 
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I  believe  strongly  that  we  as  a  people 
should  Insist  that  our  Government  not 
spend  more  than  it  has.  And  I  will  continue 
to  do  all  I  can  to  bring  our  budget  back  into 
balance. 

But  any  failure  on  our  part  to  do  that  Is 
not  a  failure  of  our  Constitution.  It  Is  a 
failure  of  us  as  a  people  to  make  the  appro- 
priate demands  on  our  legislature.  And,  It 
is  the  failure  of  Congress  to  Implement  the 
desires  of  its  constituents. 

THE    IMMEOIACT    OF   FISCAL    RESTRAINT 

Our  debate  over  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  addresses  an  Immediate  problem.  We 
have  to  meet  a  short-term  demand  of  crisis 
proportions.  We  must  discipline  our  Federal 
spending  practices  right  now. 

Senators  today  face  very  tough  budget 
decisions  whether  or  not  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  progressing.  We  must  balance 
the  1981  budget  now.  We  must  hold  the  line 
on  taxes  now. 

Waiting  for  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
a  way  of  avoiding  tough  decisions  that  need 
to  be  made  now. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  need  to  balance  the  fiscal  1981  budget 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  bringing 
additional  fiscal  discipline  to  this  Govern- 
ment. We  should  begin  by  attempting  to 
amend  our  statutes.  That  Is  why  I  have 
taken  the  best  portions  of  S.J.  Res.  126  and 
put  them  into  my  own  legislative  proposal. 

S.  2374,  the  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act, 
which  I  introduced  last  week,  will  bring 
the  same  type  of  discipline  that  S.J.  Res. 
126  can  bring  to  this  Government  without 
burdening  the  Constitution  with  the  kind 
of  provision  that  our  founding  fathers  ju- 
diciously avoided. 

I  am  conservative  when  It  comes  to  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  fiscal  restraint. 

I  am  also  conservative  when  It  comes  to 
amending  our  Constitution. 

I  support  the  goals  and  more  specifically, 
I  support  the  provisions  of  S.J.  Res.  126. 

But  I  believe  these  provisions  should  be 
contained  in  our  Nation's  laws  not  In  our 
Nation's  Constitution. 

Thank  you  very  much ! 

(Mr.  BCREN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  for  his 
contribution. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  other 
Senators  who  want  to  be  here  but  who 
have  conflicting  committee  assignments 
and  votes  in  the  markup  of  bills,  includ- 
ing the  budget  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tors Hart,  Nunn,  and  Boren  be  allowed 
to  make  their  remarks  in  sequence  after 
those  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
That  would  be  Senator  Hart,  Senator 
Nunn,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  presently  in  the 
chair,  and  who  I  know  is  looking  forward 
to  addressing  this  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  and  also  for 
providing  leadership  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  Congress,  and  beyond,  during  prob- 
ably this  most  critical  time  in  our  econ- 
omy since  the  early  1930's. 

Depending  on  who  you  talk  to,  we  are 
skirting  along  an  economic  bubble  that 
may  break  in  the  next  several  months. 
Real  estate  values  could  plummet,  an 


overextended  corporation  might  not  be 
able  to  cover  its  loans,  or  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  might  hemorrhage 
as  a  result  of  them  having  to  buy  money 
at  14  and  16  percent,  and  offering  pay- 
ments to  depositors  of  about  6  to  7  per- 
cent. 

Clearly,  what  we  need  in  this  environ- 
ment of  uncertainty  is  a  comprehensive 
national  strategy  to  restructure  not  just 
our  economic  policies  but  some  of  the 
ways  we  view  economic  and  financial  ac- 
tivity in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three 
primary  goals  that  we  should  be  think- 
ing about:  one  is  to  restore  confidence; 
the  second  is  to  restore  predictability; 
and  the  third  is  to  identify  the  dynamic 
opportunities  for  growth  in  this  econ- 
omy. 

Without  a  doubt,  we  have  lost  some 
confidence  in  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy. Businessmen  do  not  make  invest- 
ments when  inflation  rates  are  18  to  20 
percent.  Governments  that  get  any 
money  in  the  long-term  market  assume 
they  are  going  to  have  continuing  in- 
flation in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  it  back. 
We  have,  in  a  sense,  in  the  long-term 
credit  markets  entered  the  black  hole. 
That  presents  grave  problems  for  our 
Nation  because  our  economy  is  premised 
on  the  existence  of  long-term  credit 
markets.  If  utilities  cannot  get  money 
for  30  or  40  years,  they  will  not  build.  If 
housing  and  business  development  can- 
not get  money  for  15  to  20  years,  little 
will  be  constructed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fundamental 
step  toward  restoring  confidence  is  to  be 
able  to  do  something  about  people's  ex- 
pectations of  the  future.  This  is  where 
we  get  into  a  very  nebulous  area.  Every- 
one has  his  own  favorite  course  as  to 
what  will  restore  that  confldence. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  one  thing 
that  will  not  restore  it  is  an  oversim- 
plification of  the  issues.  There  is  no  one 
step  we  can  take  to  restore  confidence 
because  it  is  a  combination  of  a  lot  of 
economic  and  psychological  factors.  In 
the  best  of  all  po'ssible  worlds,  economic 
policymaking  really  requires  an  imper- 
fect sense  of  risks  and  possibilities. 

We  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  We  happen  to  be  In 
a  world  where  there  are  severe  shocks 
to  our  economy  coming  every  day  from 
OPEC  and  from  our  trading  partners 
around  the  world.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, I  would  simply  suggest  that  we 
should  not  aoply  those  shocks  to  our- 
selves through  monetary  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step 
toward  developing  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  identifying  growth  sectors, 
is  to  recognize  that  we  must  have  a  pro- 
gram that  builds  on  what  is  best  in 
America.  We  must  build  and  regenerate. 
Those  are  two  essential  partners  in  the 
process  of  moving  into  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy in  the  1980's. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  the  wars  that 
will  bring  this  country  down  are  not  wars 
that  will  be  fought  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  they  are  investment  wars,  in- 
vestment wars  in  the  1980's  that  will 
determine  the  st^rength  of  national  econ- 
omics in  the  1990's  and  beyond:  wars 
that  will  not  necessarily  be  fought  with 


the  Soviet  Union  or  our  other  adversar- 
ies around  the  world,  but  wars  that  will 
be  fought  with  our  allies  as  we  all  grap- 
ple and  rush  to  get  a  part  of  the  increas- 
ingly smaller  capital  pie;  as  we  all  pur- 
sue our  own  nationalistic  economic  pol- 
icies to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
world  economy. 

The  next  step  toward  getting  us  on 
the  right  road  is  prudent  economic  and 
fiscal  polices.  By  prudent,  I  do  not  mean 
20-percent  interest  rates.  Nor  do  I  mean 
a  slash  in  the  Federal  budget  overnight 
that  is  not  the  result  of  careful  thinking 
but  of  political  stampeding. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  to 
reduce  Government  spending,  but  it  has 
to  be  done  in  a  systematic  and  thought- 
ful way  over  a  period  of  years  in  order  to 
restore  that  confldence  that  Government 
can  manage  its  own  affairs,  in  order  to 
restore  that  predictability  that  is  essen- 
tial for  investment  to  be  made  in  the 
private  sector. 

But  in  the  process  of  this  reducti(» 
of  Federal  spending,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  that  there  are 
severe  challenges  to  our  national  econ- 
omy. Those  challenges  are  that  in  the 
process  of  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing, we  will  accentuate  the  growing  prob- 
lems among  our  regional  economies  in 
this  country. 

This  is  not  a  time  today  to  go  into 
any  great  depth  about  this,  but  it  is 
simply  a  time  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  balancing  the  budget, 
when  we  are  talking  about  cutting  back 
dramatically  in  Federal  programs,  many 
of  which  benefit  regions  of  the  country 
differently,  we  are  also  beginning  a 
process  of  enormous  Federal  expendi- 
tures, such  as  increasing  the  defense 
budget  which  we  probably  should  do  and 
an  enormous  commitment  to  synthetic 
fuels,  all  of  which  will  affect  regiMis  of 
the  country  differently. 

So  when  we  talk  about  cutting  the 
budget,  we  must  keep  it  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  national  economy  and  of  the 
shocks  that  those  cuts  can  offer  to  spe- 
cific regional  economies,  and,  also,  what 
increased  spending  in  specific  areas  will 
mean  to  those  same  regional  economies. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  need  more  dis- 
criminating credit  control  poUcies.  We 
should  not  sandbag  business  and  housing 
markets  with  punitive  interest  rates  in 
an  effort  to  curtail  excessive  consumer 
spending  and  speculative  transactions. 

We  need  credit  pohcies  that  will  rein- 
force the  pillars  of  our  economy,  such  as 
housing  construction  and  small  business, 
not  collapse  them.  We  have  to  reward 
those  industries  which  will  give  our 
coimtry  the  biggest  payoff  in  economic 
growth  during  the  coming  years. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  President,  I  again 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Texas  for 
his  work  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, for  taking  a  position  which  is, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  bipartisan  and  was 
formulated  with  the  best  minds  in  this 
country,  and  for  addressing  the  side  of 
the  equation  which  we  have,  for  lack  of 
a  better  word,  labeled  the  "supply  side" 
approach  to  restructuring  the  United 
States  economy. 
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It  Is  deal  that  the  econometric  model 
that  was  d  veloped  by  Data  Resources 
was  a  resut  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Joint  Econo  nic  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  shows  us  that  if  we 
can  reduce  certain  taxes  and  give  cer- 
tain targeted  credits  to  specific  indus- 
tries in  this!  country,  we  shall  all  benefit. 
We  shall  benefit  from  lower  inflation,  we 
shall  have  greater  capital  formation, 
productivity  will  increase,  and  GNP  will 
grow— all  o;  which  will  benefit  all  re- 
gions of  th€  country  and  will  benefit  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  party  or 
their  partici  ilar  profession. 

The  targeted  incentives  which  the 
Joint  Econjmic  Committee  has  sug- 
gested— adj  1st  the  depreciation  schedule, 
increase  th(  i  investment  tax  credit,  roll- 
back, possit  ly,  of  the  social  security  tax 
increase,  give  tax  breaks  for  research 
and  develoiment — all  these  are  impor- 
tant and  po  ffiibly  essential. 

The  PRE  >IDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senitor  from  Texas  under  the 
order  has  ej  pired. 

Mr.  BEN'reEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senator 
from  New  J;rsey  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Are  we  deni  ed  by  a  previous  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Senator  froi  a  Oklahoma,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  fro  n  Texas. 

Mr.  BENrSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giiished  Sei  ator.  I  imderstand  we  have 
the  Senatoi  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  G  torgia,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yet. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding  5  n;  Inutes. 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  if  we  are  going  to  iden- 
tify the  seel  ors  of  growth  in  our  economy 
and  provid*  them  the  specific  incentives 
that  will  alow  them  to  grow  and  pro- 
duce, it  is  ( lear  that  perhaps  we  need  a 
much  large-  planning  apparatus.  I  sug- 
gest that  th  i  model  for  such  an  approach 
was  follow  Jd  in  this  country  during 
World  War  n  with  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Ecoi  omic  Committee.  The  work 
of  that  committee — composed  of  three 
Senators,  tiree  Congressmen  and  three 
members  ol  the  executive — was  essential 
in  laying  tl  le  competitive  framework  for 
prosperity  :n  the  postwar  era.  Today  it 
would  be  a  process  to  address  the  im- 
mensely coi  nplicated  issues  before  us. 

It  is,  for  !xample,  a  process  that  would 
allow  for  b<  tter  planning  and  clearer  dis- 
cussioii  of  s  11  economic  sectors  as  to  what 
is  needed  i  i  order  to  generate  the  kind 
of  growth  t  liat  we  need  to  compete  in  an 
intemation  al  environment. 

Mr.  Pre«  dent,  there  are  some  who  say 
that  the  ^  ray  we  manage  our  foreign 
policy  will  determine  our  energy  policy 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  say  the  way  we 
manage  oi^  foreign  policy  will  also  de- 
termine thfe  strength  of  our  economy  in 
the  years  t  head,  for  it  is  clear  that  eco- 
ncMnic  deci  dons  taken  in  one  country  di- 
rectly aire<  t  another  country.  The  most 
recmt  exai  ante  of  that  is  where  the  dol- 
lar in  reccat  wedcs  has  appreciated  m 
value  and  that  has  presented  major 
vrdbleoas  lor  many  oil  Imoorting  coun- 
tries such  I  s  Oermany  and  France. 
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It  is  clear,  also,  that,  because  of  our 
higher  interest  rates,  enormous  quan- 
tities of  dollars  have  flowed  into  our 
country,  thereby  increasing  our  money 
supply.  It  is  possible  that  those  dollars 
could  flow  out  of  our  coimtry  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time;  and,  since  those 
doUars  flowed  in  in  the  form  of  deposits 
that  were  loaned  out.  there  could  be  a 
very  quick  contraction,  a  contraction 
which  could  send  our  economy  through 
a  very  serious  shock  and  perhaps  bring 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  very  serious  down- 
tiuTi  in  our  economy. 

This  economic  interdependence  and 
how  we  manage  it  will  be  critical  in  the 
years  to  come.  Fiscal  policies  that  we  fol- 
low, for  example,  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy do  not  always  achieve  that  end, 
because  they  leak  into  the  international 
economy  through  increased  purchase  of 
imports.  In  addition  to  that,  the  slippage 
of  our  dollars  abroad,  the  reverse  of 
what  has  happened  in  recent  weeks, 
could  wreak  havoc  with  our  monetary 
and  credit  policy  and  our  attempt  to  con- 
trol inflation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  years  ahead,  we 
shall  be  challenged  on  every  level- 
energy,  international  economics,  produc- 
tivity, and  employment.  All  of  these  are 
challenges  on  which  I  believe  Democrats 
will  be  intimately  involved  in  formulat- 
ing policies  to  assure  growth  and 
prosperity. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
my  fellow  D«nocrats  on  the  floor  today 
for  their  efforts  in  this  regard  and  for 
our  continuing  behef  that  we  do  have  a 
view  of  the  future  that  includes  a 
prosperous  economy  that  competes  well 
in  the  international  markets,  that  as- 
sures growth  without  excessive  inflation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  10  seconds? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  knew  him  be- 
fore he  came  here,  but  I  have  become 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  in- 
sight he  brings  to  these  problems  and  his 
understanding  that  we  have  to  have  a 
comprehensive  policy  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  this  the  last  order,  the  order  for  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Boren? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley)  .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pride  in  joining  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  today,  and  others 
who  have  spoken  out  about  the  economy. 
In  doing  so.  I  want  again  to  add  to  the 
remarks  of  others  who  have  paid  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  lead- 
ership over  the  years.  Long  before  others 
began  to  speak  in  this  country  about  the 
need  to  do  something  about  the  produc- 
tivity problem,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
was  one  of  the  few  voices  that  had  al- 
ready been  raised.  I  think  that  his  in- 
sight certainly  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  this  country.  I  salute  him  for 
speaking  out  as  he  has  over  the  years  on 
this  important  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Joining  several  of 


my  colleagues  today  because  I  believe 
that  we  must  act  and  act  soon  to  avert 
severe  economic  problems  in  this  Nation. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  time  for  panic 
because  soUd  and  correct  policy  decisions 
can  avert  economic  collapse.  However, 
we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  mild  measures  and  political 
rhetoric  will  do  the  job. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  per- 
son to  Ignore  the  signs  of  extreme 
danger.  These  include  an  18-percert  in- 
flation rate,  a  prime  rate  that  has  hit 
20  percent  and  may  rise,  individual  sav- 
ings that  are  not  only  the  lowest  in  30 
years  in  this  country  but  lag  significantly 
behind  most  of  the  other  major  indus- 
trialized countries  in  the  world.  Produc- 
tivity is  at  an  alltime  low.  Business  in 
general,  and  small  business  in  i>articular, 
do  not  have  access  to  the  capital  they 
need  to  survive.  Consumer  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  in  10  years,  to  the 
point  where  it  is  more  than  $300  billion 
today.  Our  deficit  was  $3.6  billion  in  Jan- 
uary alone  and  is  over  $30  billion  for  the 
last  3  years.  Unemployment  increases 
steadily.  The  housing  industry  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  major  depression,  with  ne*r 
starts  declining  over  the  past  2  years 
and.  in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  real 
estate  sales  for  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year  are  dow^i  over  80  percent  from  the 
comparable  period  of  a  year  ago. 

Some  financial  institutions  are  being 
forced  to  dip  into  their  reserves.  The  Na- 
tion's energy  bill  is  running  $80  billion 
per  year  for  imported  oil  alone  and  I 
note  that  Nigeria  from  whom  the  United 
States  imports  over  a  million  barrels  a 
day  is  raising  its  price  another  51  cents 
a  barrel  to  a  top  price  of  $34.72.  The 
economy  from  major  industrialized  cen- 
ters, such  as  Detroit  to  the  farm  belt 
States  of  the  Midwest,  are  experiencing 
severe  dififlculties.  Net  farm  income  could 
be  off  as  much  as  25  percent  and  we  are 
told  repeatedly  that  imless  something  is 
done  about  import  competition,  the 
automobile  industry,  traditionally  one 
of  the  Nation's  economic  barometers,  is 
in  deep  trouble. 

Despite  recent  reports  of  strengthen- 
ing of  the  dollar  abroad,  there  remains 
great  concern.  Senator  Bradley  spoke 
eloquently  on  this  floor  last  week  about 
the  dangers  inherent  in  recent  Euro- 
dollar expansion  in  the  U.S.  market. 

But.  Mr.  President,  far  worse  than  all 
of  this,  is  the  psychological  effect,  sus- 
tained and  increasing  inflation  is  having 
on  the  American  people.  The  American 
public  is  simply  not  convinced  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are 
either  serious  about  controlling  inflation 
or  have  the  capacity  to  do  it. 

I  believe  that  that  is  the  main  reason 
why  increasing  interest  rates  have  had 
such  little  effect  on  the  hiflationary 
spiral.  Borrowing  has  gone  on  virtually 
unabated  because  the  borrower  believes 
that  a  15-percent  rate  today  will  be  an 
18-percent  rate  tomorrow  and  perhaps 
a  20-percent  rate  the  day  after,  and  per- 
haps even  higher  the  foUowing  week. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  wait. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  halting 
the  inflationary  spiral  than  restoring 
confidence  in  the  Government's  deter- 
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mination  to  act.  The  restoration  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  collectively  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  will  to  act,  is  the  single  most 
important  thing  which  must  be  done.  If 
the  American  people  really  believed  that 
we  would  act,  that  expectation  would 
cause  inflation  to  subside  and  productive 
investment  and  savings  to  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  plain  truth  is  that 
we  have  not  done  enough  thus  far  to 
restore  confidence.  How  can  the  average 
American  have  confidence  when  he 
hears  a  budget  with  spending  outlays  of 
$611  billion  up  from  $531  billion  origi- 
nally requested  the  year  before,  described 
as  austere. 

How  can  the  average. American  react 
with  anything  but  cynicism  when  he 
realizes  that  the  much  ballyhooed 
balanced  budget  is  really  being  accom- 
plished more  by  tax  increases  than  by 
spending  cuts.  These  tax  increases  in- 
clude a  $12.6  billion  increase  in  indirect 
oil  taxes  on  oil  equivalent  to  a  10-cent- 
per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline  and  a  $3.4 
billion  increase  of  revenues  by  withhold- 
ing taxes  on  interest  and  dividends.  The 
latter  action  will  make  saving  even  less 
attractive  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
encourage  it. 

iff  we  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  January  and  the  President's  first 
budget,  he  has  reduced  his  projected 
spending  outlays  only  from  $615  billion 
down  to  $611  billion,  less  than  a  $4  bil- 
lion cut.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  in- 
creased his  estimate  of  revenues  up  from 
$600  to  $628  billion. 

What  has  been  prooosed  thus  far  is 
not  even  a  very  effective  band-aid  for  a 
patient  that  demands  major  surgery. 

We  need  to  do  much  more  and  it  must 
be  done  now  or  we  face  the  possibility  of 
an  economic  disruption  as  serious  as  any 
m  American  history. 

I  repeat  that,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  strongly  believe  it.  we  must  act  now 
or  we  face  the  possibility  of  an  economic 
disruption  as  serious  as  any  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

We  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  eco- 
nomic devastation  at  this  time.  Politi- 
cally and  militarilv.  the  balance  of  power 
has  shifted  precariously  away  from 
America  and  the  free  world.  World  sta- 
bility may  well  depend  uoon  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  face  up  to  its  own 
domestic  economic  problems. 

What  must  we  do?  First,  we  must  not 
allow  important  economic  policy  deci- 
sions to  be  made  on  partisan  political 
basis.  We  must  build  a  bipartisan  eco- 
nomic policy.  There  is  plenty  of  blame 
to  be  shared  by  all  of  the  past  admin- 
istrations— by  the  Republicans  imder 
Nixon  and  Ford  who  used  ineffective 
"Win"  buttons  and  bureaucratic  price 
and  wage  controls  as  substitutes  for  what 
needed  to  be  done;  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration which  in  the  last  3  years  has 
allowed  Government  spending  to  reach 
the  highest  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  century  except  for 
wartime. 

If  we  sincerely  cherish  our  political 
and  economic  system  we  will  stop  argu- 
ing about  which  party  gets  the  credit 
and  get  on  with  the  job.  We  had  better 


all  start  bailing  or  the  economic  ship  is 
going  to  sink. 

Second,  in  addition  to  a  bipartisan 
economic  policy,  we  must  make  as  our 
first  priority  the  shifting  of  resources 
from  the  public  sector  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. We  will  never  c(Hnbat  inflation  imtil 
we  shift  more  into  private  savings  and 
investment  to  increase  our  productivity. 
This  means  that  a  balanced  budget  must 
be  achieved  not  by  increasing  taxes  but 
by  even  deeper  cuts  in  government 
spending.  These  cuts  must  be  deep 
enough  to  balance  the  budget  at  a  spend- 
ing figure  below  $600  billion  and  provide 
for  tax  cuts  to  encourage  productivity 
through  increased  depreciation  rates  and 
other  incentives  for  capital  formation 
that  have  long  been  advocated  by  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  and  others. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  important, 
but  cutting  Government  spending  is  the 
most  important  action  of  all.  Balancing 
the  budget  by  increasing  taxes  would 
just  further  bleed  off  resources  needed 
by  the  private  sector  to  revitalize  the 
economy. 

Third,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment cost  of  living  indexes  must  be 
revised.  The  present  CPI  itself  increases 
the  rate  of  infiation.  It  is  totally  inac- 
curate. Its  notoriously  exaggerates  the 
cost  of  housmg  and  it  totally  disregards 
the  fact  that  consumers  do  change  their 
buying  habits  to  minimize  their  costs.  A 
more  accurate  CPI  will  help  to  bring 
down  inflation  and  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  Americans. 

Yet,  we  talk  about  restraining  this  for 
the  people,  and  our  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  act.  We  will  have  to  prove  it, 
not  by  any  fluff  and  rhetoric,  but  by 
really  digging  into  the  CPI,  and  other 
things  that  must  be  tackled  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  it. 

Fourth,  while  we  are  going  through 
the  necessary  long  range  adjustments, 
there  must  be  temporary  transitional 
help  to  bring  down  the  interest  rates  in 
key  areas  for  investment  purposes — and 
I  stress,  investment  purposes. 

While  the  economy  must  be  cooled  off, 
the  high  interest  rates  have  verv  uneven 
effects.  What  may  slow  down  one  area  of 
the  economy  may  bankrupt  another. 

Housing  and  related  industries,  auto 
dealers,  small  farmers,  and  small  busi- 
ness people  among  others  are  faced  with 
ruin  if  they  do  not  have  relief  from  high 
interest  rates.  "Rie  present  high  interest 
poUcy  runs  grave  risks  of  causing  collapse 
in  key  areas  that  could  bring  down  the 
entire  economic  house  of  cards  with 
severe  impacts  on  basic  financial 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
that  Mr.  Volcker  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
are  greatly  underestimating  the  fragile 
nature  of  some  segments  of  our  economy. 
In  trying  to  bend  some  segments  of  the 
economy  we  are  likely  to  find  that  they 
are  so  brittle  that  they  will  break.  Con- 
fidence in  the  economy  is  not  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  collapse  of  key 
groups  and  the  impact  it  coiild  have  on 
over-extended  financial  institutions. 

I  urge  the  President  to  support  imme- 
diate actions  to  place  safety  nets  imder 
the  economy  while  we  deal  with  the  long 
range  solution. 


Among  these  safety  nets,  two  actians 
are  needed  as  soon  as  possible.  First,  pro- 
vide lower  interest  rates  for  investment 
purposes  while  keeping  ti^t  credit  con- 
trols on  consumption.  This  could  be  dcme 
by  creating  special  "Build  America"  sav- 
ings accounts  to  provide  tax  free  interest 
on  accoimts  paying  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est. This  would  provide  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loans  with  a  pool  of  lower  into*- 
est  money  which  could  be  loaned  out  to 
key  elements  of  the  economy  which  are 
in  real  trouble.  Another  alternative  would 
be  to  provide  subsidized  credit  rates  for 
key  segments  of  the  economy. 

I  urge  the  President  to  act  now.  We 
must  not  wait  90  or  180  days.  We  must 
act  now  before  these  high  interest  rates 
force  countless  productive  businesses  and 
farms  into  financial  ruin. 

Second,  to  protect  our  domestic  finan- 
cial institutions  against  any  ill  effects  of 
sudden  movements  of  large  amounts  of 
foreign  holdings  in  this  country,  the 
President  should  seek  additional  powers 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  system  to  deal 
with  this  situation  if  it  should  ever 
develop. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  in  summary,  there  is 
urgent  need  for  action.  To  restore  con- 
fidence and  to  stabilize  the  economy  we 
must  not  wait.  Every  day,  every  week  of 
inaction,  increases  the  risks  to  our  econ- 
omy. We  must  act  to  balance  the  budget 
by  reducing  spending  below  the  $600  bil- 
lion level,  reject  any  net  tax  increases, 
provide  for  productivity  related  tax  cuts 
to  increase  investment,  and  overhaul  the 
CPI  which  itself  increases  infiationary 
pressures.  All  of  these  actions  will  help  to 
restore  confidence  and  will  set  us  on  the 
path  to  restoring  health  to  the  economy. 
While  we  are  waiting  for  these  steps  to 
take  effect,  safety  nets  are  needed  to 
prevent  a  sharp  break  in  the  economy 
including  lower  interest  rates  for  invest- 
ment purposes  and  provision  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  protect  financial  institu- 
tions against  any  sudden  shifts  in  foreign 
deposits. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  challenge  the  Congress  to  act 
quickly  on  this  entire  package.  In  1933 
Congress  and  the  President  acted  to- 
gether in  100  days  to  help  turn  around 
the  economy  of  this  country.  It  can  be 
done.  We  must  now  display  the  same 
urgency.  How  much  better  to  act  before 
trouble  strikes  than  to  wait  until  after 
the  fact.  We  can  preserve  our  economic 
stability  but  we  can  no  longer  do  so  with 
cosmetics  and  rnetoric.  We  must  rise  to 
the  challenge. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  the  very  com- 
prehensive program  he  is  prooosing  and 
the  fact  that  he  well  understands  that 
it  is  just  one  approach  we  have  to  make. 
We  have  to  approach  it  from  the  mone- 
tary, the  fiscal,  and  the  productivity 
aspects  as  we  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
ailies  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  believe  he  is  right  in  pointing 
out  that  we  have  to  tackle  across  the 
board,  and  it  is  going  to  mean  a  shift  of 
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INTEREST  RATE  POLICY 
RESERVE  BOARD 


Mr.  President.  I  am  be- 
gly    alarmed    by    the 
Board's  high  interest 
As  you  know,  this  policy  is 
designed  to  slow  inflation, 
economic    wisdom    at 
case  says  that  by  creating 
interest   rates,   you  force 
lomebuilders,       consumers, 
and  small  business  men  and 
retrench,  to  cut  back  on  pur- 
and  services.  That  cre- 
which  finally  causes  in- 
down.  I  say.  "finally,"  Mr. 
l^ecause  this  debilitating  re- 
economlc  remedy  for  infla- 
years  to  work, 
am  not  willing  to  wait 
a  major  recessiwi  ravages 
and  rages  on  the  farms  and 
)f  America  for  the  Federal 
s  recession  policy  to  work, 
even  convinced  this  policy 
all.  The  theories  being  fol- 
Ped  were  developed  for  an- 
ind  another  place.  They  are 
xtday.  and  dangerously  out 
reaUty.  Curiously  enough. 
Fed's  anti-inflation  tight- 
actually  is  accelerating  In- 
extent  high  interest  rates 
consumer  or  wholesale 
it  has  served  only  to  in- 
The  Fed's  soaring  interest 
n^rtgage  costs  have  been  re- 
in the  Consumer  Price 
just  pass  on  the  sky- 
Iwrrowing  in  higher  prices, 
that  causes  the  CPI  to  rise 
But  the  Fed's  misguided 
will  increasingly  in  the 
an    even    more    serious 
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last  Wednesday,  March  26, 
before  the  Senate,  I  have 
literally  hundreds  of  Ten- 
in  recent  weeks.  They  are 
against  the  wall  by  ruinous 
on  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
must   have    to    plant    this 
are  being  pushed  so  far  in 
that  they  may  simply  drop 
agri(^ture  this  year  to  cut  their 
decision  by  Tennessee  cot- 
and  soyhean  growers — and 
as   well — will   only 
inflation.  It  will  reduce  sup- 
prices  for  food,  clothing,  and 
byprc  ducts  up  even  faster.  It  will 
slpsh  our  export  earnings  from 
sales  abroad — earnings  that 
total   $37   billion    this 
of  these  exports  and  the 
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doUars  they  bring  home  will  force  the 
dollars'  value  down  overseas  and  push  up 
prices  for  all  types  of  imports,  thereby 
creating  more  inflation. 

In  fact,  the  more  I  review  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  the  Fed's  mislabeled 
anti-inflationary  high  interest  policy, 
the  more  incensed  I  become.  Scratching 
beneath  its  surface  reveals  that  the 
Fed's  poUcy  may  well  cause  more  infla- 
tion, not  less,  as  it  is  designed  to  do. 

Two  things  are  for  sure :  It  has  caused 
chaos  in  the  domestic  bond  and  mort- 
gage markets  and  is  hurting  American 
citizens  in  the  pocketbook.  I  chaired  a 
Senate  Budget  Committee  hearing  last 
fall,  and  the  chorus  of  complaints  was 
virtually  unanimous,  at  a  time  when  the 
interest  rate  was  at  12  percent,  that  the 
Fed's  high  interest  policy  was  doing  far 
more  harm  than  good. 

A  CAtL  TO  REDUCE  INTEREST  RATES 

On  March  7,  I  telegramed  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
Board  of  Governors,  Paul  Volcker,  urg- 
ing a  reduction  in  interest  rates  and  a 
cap  on  speculative  borrowing.  Last 
Wednesday,  March  26,  I  joined  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  sponsor- 
ing Senate  Resolution  392,  calling,  again, 
on  Mr.  Volcker  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Fed's  Board  of  Governors  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates. 

JEC  ALTERNATIVE 

But  we  must  do  more;  we  must  see  to 
it,  Mr.  President,  that  the  basic  system, 
the  mechanism,  for  dealing  with  infla- 
tion is  a  realistic,  effective  one;  one  that 
offers  us  the  realistic  hope  of  slowing 
inflation.  We  need  an  alternative  to  the 
slow,  outdated,  ineffective  recessionary, 
anti-inflation  policy  of  the  Fed.  And,  I 
believe,  bur  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  come  up  with  that  alternative. 

Beginning  with  their  armual  report 
last  year,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  sought  to  focus  our  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  the  entire  Nation, 
on  the  supply  side  of  our  two-sided 
economy.  Since  the  thirties,  economists 
and  I  must  confess,  politicians  also  have 
only  looked  at  the  demand  side.  They 
focused  on  techniques,  primarily  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy,  for  fine-tuning 
aggregate  demand.  The  supply  side  of 
the  economy  was  ignored  with  the  hope 
that  it  always  fluctuated  with  demand. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are  a  lot 
smarter  today.  We  have  learned — in  good 
part  due  to  the  pathbreaking  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  work — that  the  supply 
side  is  as  important  as  the  demand  side 
in  dealing  with  inflation.  As  the  JEC's 
distinguished  chairman  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  it  makes  far  more  economic 
sense  to  flght  inflation  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services  rather  than 
by  slashing  demand.  Slashing  the  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services — the  pur- 
pose of  the  Fed's  present  high  interest 
rate  money  policy — creates  a  whole  host 
of  problems  that  the  Bentsen/JEC  ap- 
proach bypasses. 

The  Fed  wants  to  suppress  demand 
and  push  people  out  of  work.  It  wants  to 
take  people  off  the  assembly  line  and  put 
them  in  the  welfare  line. 


INCREASED    PRODDCTIVITT    NEEDED 

The  JEC  approach  would  take  people 
off  the  welfare  line  and  put  them  on  the 
assembly  line.  Frankly,  that  makes  a  lot 
more  sense  to  me,  Mr.  President,  a  lot 
more  sense.  This  new  approach  to  fight- 
ing inflaUon  has  received  laudatory  re- 
views for  the  insight  it  has  provided. 
Yet.  in  retrospect,  the  JEC  solution  is 
simple  and  straightforward:  Incentives 
are  established  to  spur  production  and 
investment  designed  to  expand  our  Na- 
tion's productive  capacity.  In  particular, 
efforts  to  promote  productivity  in  both 
the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector— 
a  key  concern  of  mine — are  stressed  as 
the  cornerstone  of  this  innovative  policy. 

The  Bentsen  approach  has  opened  a 
new  door  for  us.  It  shines  a  light  down 
the  dark  turmel  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  Governors  wants 
the  Americsm  people  to  walk.  It  offers  us 
an  option,  an  alternative  to  the  Fed's 
path  of  rising  unemployment  and  years 
of  slow  growth  and  decrease  our  static 
productivity. 

It  is  an  option  we  should  take,  Mr. 
President. 

The  question  is  how  best  to  turn  this 
Nation  aroimd.  How  can  we  expose  the 
outdated  Fed  policy  as  unnecessary,  and, 
indeed,  even  dangerous,  and  replace  it 
with  the  supply-oriented  Bentsen 
alternative. 

The  first  step,  one  we  are  discussing 
now,  is  to  rivet  the  administration's  at- 
tention on  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Fed  and  our  intention  to  follow  the  JEC 
approach.  We  must  give  the  White 
HOUS3,  the  Fed,  and  the  country,  indeed, 
all  Americans,  a  clear,  hard  sign  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  sit  still  for  soaring 
interest  rates,  a  debilitating  recession 
and  rising  unemployment  when  the  JEC 
has  a  better,  a  much  better  approach. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsfn)  ,  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
with  this  committee.  Senator  Bentsen 
has  been  diligent  and  innovative  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  economic 
problems  we  are  experiencing. 

I  commend  him,  as  one  of  h's  col- 
leagues, for  the  diligence,  the  foresight, 
and  the  perception  he  has  exhibited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  related  to  the  report  of  the 
Jo'nt  Economic  Committee  which  was 
published  in  the  March  20.  1980,  edition 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  entitled 
"A  Second  Opinion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SECOND  Opinion 

One  reason  our  economy  is  ailing  Is  its 
aging  industrial  plant.  This  ill  can't  be  cured 
by  budget  surgery  and  the  other  nostrums 
prescribed  by  President  Carter.  What  can 
help  Is  a  tax  cut. 

Not  Just  any  cut  will  do.  however.  It  must 
be  a  tax  cut  to  encourage  Investment  and 
productivity. 

This  nation's  productivity — or  output  per 
worker  per  hour — Is  In  decline,  and  It  will 
be  until  substantial  Infusions  of  money  are 
forthcoming  from  a  netlon  saving  at  record- 
low  rates.  But  today's  record-high  interest 
rates — Intended  to  dlscovirage  Inflation — are 
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also  discouraging  the  investment  that's 
needed  because  Its  so  costly  to  borrow.  And 
Dr.  Carter's  black  bag  wasn't  big  enough  to 
hold  a  tax-cut  antidote,  which  he  appar- 
ently considers  "sugar-coating"  the  "bitter 
medicine"  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Others  In  and  out  of  government  see  the 
need  for  a  selected,  specific  tax  cut  of  this 
sort,  and  among  those  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
favor  such  a  move  are  Sen.  Uoyd  Bentsen 
(D-Texas)  and  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.) 
They'd  pay  for  the  cut  with  the  $10  billion 
oil  Import  fee  the  President  wants  as  budget 
Insurance,  and  they'd  get  his  $600-bmion- 
plus  budget  In  the  black  by  spending  cuts 
alone. 

The  approach  has  great  promise.  Delivering 
on  it  could  be  something  else  In  an  election 
year,  when  political  careers  can  hinge  on  ap- 
propriations popular  back  home.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  It  Is  Congress — 
not  the  Carter  administration — which  has 
the  say  on  If  and  how  the  budget  Is  disci- 
plined this  year  and  every  year. 

Bentsen,  Boiling  and  their  colleagues  on 
the  congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  been  on  record  for  such  Incentives  long 
before  the  President  came  up  with  new  medi- 
cine. Their  committee  report  last  year 
achieved  bipartisan  support  in  recognizing 
that  traditional  remedies  won't  work  for  to- 
day's inflation  since  Inflation,  Itself,  no 
longer  fits  the  classic  definition  of  too  many 
dollars  chasing  too  few  goods. 

Slowing  the  growth  of  money  and  credit 
and  balancing  the  budget  still  have  their 
place.  It  Is  downright  self-defeating,  how- 
ever, to  pay  for  such  policies  by  sacrificing 
the  expansion  and  modernization  of  our 
national  plant. 

A  tax  cut  to  stimulate  Investment  may  not 
finance  Itself  entirely  by  creating  more  In- 
come for  government  to  tax,  as  some  would 
argue.  But  It's  an  Important  way  to  help  a 
nation  suffering  from  inflation  complicated 
by  sagging  productivity. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Bentsen 
and  some  of  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  discuss  the  policies  we  will 
need  to  pursue  in  order  to  bring  inflation 
under  control.  Our  inflation  situation 
today  is  very  disturbing  with  consumer 
prices  rising  during  the  flrst  2  months 
of  this  year  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  18  percent.  This  is  having  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  particularly  those  on 
fixed  incomes  and  those  whose  wages 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
prices. 

I  welcomed  President  Carter's  latest 
proposals  for  reducing  inflation,  as  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  did.  I  hope 
they  will  move  us  in  the  right  direction. 
But  I  am  concerned  that  the  President 
focused  exclusively  on  short-nm  meas- 
ures, and  on  tight  monetary  policy  in 
particular,  with  no  new  proposals  for 
implementing  necessary  long-run  meas- 
ures for  keeping  inflation  under  control 
throughout  this  decade  and  beyond. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  we  are  relying 
so  heavily  on  montary  policy  now  to  re- 
duce inflation,  because  its  Impact  falls 
so  imevenly  on  different  sectors  of  our 
economy.  For  giant  multinational  flrms, 
with  access  to  money  and  credit  markets 
around  the  world,  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  here  are  not  serious  prob- 
lems. They  can  tap  into  money  markets 
abroad  if  funds  dry  ud  here,  and  suffer 
only  minimal  discomfort.  Our  domestic 


monetary  policy  goals  will  probably 
have  little  effect  on  their  spending  plans, 
either  here  or  abroad,  because  of  their 
multinational  reach. 

This  basic  failure  of  domestic  mone- 
tary policy  to  have  a  significant  effect  on 
giant  multinationals  mean  that  if  mone- 
tary poScy  is  to  be  effective  against  in- 
flation it  will  have  to  affect  other  sec- 
tors even  more.  Small  businesses,  autos, 
and  homebuildlng  will  have  to  take  the 
brunt  of  the  Fed's  current  effwts  to 
tighten  money.  We  are  already  seeing 
this  in  homebuildlng.  New  housing  starts 
in  February  were  down  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  level  of  1.3  million  units,  the 
result  of  mortgage  rates  that  are  16  per- 
cent or  higher  in  most  of  the  country. 
In  addition,  there  are  predictions  that 
small  business  failures  will  skyrocket  in 
the  months  ahead  if  the  current  credit 
situation  continues. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  reli- 
ance on  tight  monetary  policy  alone 
would  be  a  big  mistake. 

One  thing  we  can  and  should  do  to 
relieve  the  burden  on  monetary  policy 
is  to  provide  more  fiscal  restraint.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  shown  that  we  can  pur- 
sue a  balanced  reduction  of  spending 
and  taxes  without  harming  the  growth 
and  employment  potential  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

During  the  markup  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  for  1981,  I  have  been 
working  to  cut  at  least  $16  billion  and 
speed  tax  collection  and  close  tax  loop- 
holes so  that  we  can  actually  have  a  sur- 
plus of  $25  billion  next  year  for  tax 
cuts.  I  also  think  we  should  wield  a  sharp 
scalpel  on  the  1980  budget  and  cut  some 
of  the  fat  there.  I  know  time  is  short,  but 
with  a  projected  deficit  of  $43  billion 
for  this  year,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
making  selective  intelligent  smti-infla- 
tionary  budget  cuts  for  this  year. 

We  should  also  look  toward  selective 
anti-inflationary  tax  cuts  as  soon  as  we 
balance  the  budget.  One  very  desirable 
course  of  action  would  be  to  enact  $5  bil- 
lion in  sut^plv  side  tax  cuts  to  stimulate 
productivity  enhancing  business  invest- 
ment, as  Senator  Bentsen  has  long  ad- 
vocated. I  share  Senator  Bentsen's  in- 
terest, and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  10-5- 
3  proposal  in  the  Senate.  ITiere  are  other 
proposals  that  have  been  introduced  for 
stimulating  business  investment;  we 
should  look  closely  at  all  of  them  and  en- 
act those  which  provide  the  biggest  in- 
vestment incentive. 

We  should  also  aim  toward  reducing 
social  security  taxes,  or  at  least  post- 
pone or  rescind  scheduled  increases.  This 
would  have  a  direct  beneflcial  effect  on 
inflation.  Social  security  taxes  are  a 
major  business  cost.  Increases  in  social 
security  taxes  get  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers through  higher  price.  Anything  we 
can  do  to  cut  these  taxes  would  cut  busi- 
ness costs  and  reduce  the  pressures  for 
further  price  increases. 

Also,  income  tax  indexing  should  be 
included  in  any  tax  cut  package. 

Selective  consumer  credit  controls  will 
also  help.  The  President  has  given  the 
Federal  Reserve  the  authority  to  control 
consumer  credit,  under  the  Credit  Con- 


trol Act  of  1969,  and  the  Fed  seems  to  be 
willing  to  make  use  of  those  powers.  The 
recent  growth  of  consumer  credit  has 
contributed  to  inflation  by  propping  up 
consumer  spending  while  reducing  the 
availability  of  funds  for  business  invest- 
ment. Consumer  credit  has  to  be  slowed 
as  part  of  the  flght  against  inflation,  and 
I  hope  the  Fed's  efforts  here  will  work. 
If  they  do  not,  then  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Fed  will  continue  to  tighten  up  on 
monetary  policy,  thereby  pushing  up  in- 
terest rates  and  further  harming  those 
sectors  that  have  been  on  the  front  line 
against  inflation  so  far — Chousing,  autos, 
and  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion must  be  won,  but  it  carmot  be  done 
by  monetary  policy  alone.  We  need  a 
balanced  program  that  combines  both 
short-run  and  long-nm  measures.  I 
commend  Senator  Bentsen  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  their  efforts  to 
keep  us  pointed  along  that  track.* 

A    NEW    BCONOMIC    STRATECT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  begin  my 
statement  with  sincere  praise  for  Chair- 
man Bentsen,  Representative  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  all  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  who  have  risen  above  parti- 
san politics  to  issue  a  unified  annual  re- 
port which  forcefully  presents  a  new  eco- 
nomic strategy  for  our  Nation.  Their 
1980  committee  report  demonstrates 
that  steady  economic  growth,  created  by 
productivity  gains  and  accompanied  by 
a  stable  fiscal  policy  and  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  growth  of  our  money  sup- 
ply, can  reduce  infiation  during  the  1980's 
without  increasing  unemployment.  The 
policies  from  the  committee's  report 
which  we  present  this  morning  are  con- 
sistent and  mutually  reinforcing,  form- 
ing a  clear  blueprint  for  our  Nation's 
economic  future. 

I  pledge.  Senator  Bentsen,  my  full 
support  as  we  begin  their  implementa- 
tion. He  has  done  a  magnificent  job.  In 
my  opinion,  not  only  In  bringing  this 
group  of  Senators  here  today  to  discuss 
the  crucial  economic  issues  facing  our 
country  but  sOso  by  taking  leadership  in 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  for  the 
last  couple  of  years. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  6  or  7  years 
ago — ^I  say  this  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  those  who  served  on  that  com- 
mittee then — the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  were  not 
considered  very  much  in  substance  by 
Congress.  Perhaps  they  shotild  have  been. 
But  I  think  that  with  Senator  Bentsen's 
leadership,  joined  by  Representattve 
Brown  of  Ohio,  on  the  House  side,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  we  have  a  new 
respect  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  its  recommendations.  I  believe 
that  is  primarily  attributable  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

We  are  In  crucial  economic  times,  and 
I  think  his  leadership,  which  already  has 
been  exhibited  and  which  will  be  even 
more  In  the  forefront  of  the  economic 
discussions  In  the  future,  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation.  So  I  congratulate  him. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  presented  a  very  lucid 
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statement  a  twut  the  challenges  and  the 
need  to  deaTwith  them  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way.  ,     ^  ^         .„ 

The  foctt  of  my  remarks  today  wiu 
be  on  produ  sUvlty.  I  have  worked  on  this 
lor  a  long  1  ime.  Together  with  Senator 
PXKCT  and  i  Senator  Javits.  I  introduced 
a  bill  on  pro  luctivity,  which  became  law, 
back  in  19'  4.  Unfortimately,  the  pro- 
ductivity cc  uncil  at  that  time  did  not 
receive  the '  attention  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Gbvemment.  It  did  not  receive 
the  attentioi  i  of  the  executive  branch  un- 
der the  Fori  administration  nor  under 
the  Carter  Administration. 

There  had  been  a  bipartisan  failure  in 
this  coimtr:  to  recognize  the  problems 
its  productivity  growth  and  to  accept 
those  problems  as  a  real  challenge  for 
action  by  th  s  Government. 

I  hope  ti  at  the  new  proposed  legis- 
latiOTi  introduced  by  Senator  Bkntsen, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  will  address 
that  problei  a  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

I  believe  i  ire  must  add  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. Unless  the  executive  branch  and  the 
pecH^e  in  h  gh  levels  in  Congress  really 
give  their  s  ttention  to  productivity,  no 
matter  wha;  we  do  in  terms  of  a  new 
council,  it  k  not  going  to  work.  The  new 
council  thai  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
advocating,  :oupled  with  a  very  vigorous 
expression  Df  support — constant  sup- 
port—  from  the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  b  ranch  can  begin  to  put  eni- 
phasis  on  the  most  severe  economic 
problem  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  and 
that  Is  productivity.  All  these  matters 
are  interreli  ted. 

Again.  I  e:  press  my  appreciatlMi  to  the 
Senator  f  roi  a  Oklahoma,  and  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  ha  re  been  here  to  hear  his  re- 
marks. 

I  look  f oi  ward  to  working  on  a  con- 
tinuing bas  s  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  tijring  to  begin  to  turn  this 
country  aroi  md  economically. 

Mr.  Presi<  ent,  we  are  now  in  a  period 
which  is  aflf(  cted  not  cmly  by  the  funda- 
mentals of  t  le  economic  system,  but  also 
by  an  inflati  inary  psychology  that  some- 
how has  to  I  le  broken. 

Contributng  to  all  of  this  has  been 
the  decllnin  ;  rate  of  productivity  in  this 
country.  I  U  Link  we  talk  entirely  too  lit- 
tle about  tl  e  importance  of  productiv- 
ity to  the  ec  anomy  of  the  United  States, 
what  it  has  done  for  us  in  the  past  and 
what  the  da  lining  rate  of  growth  of  pro- 
ductivity is  ioing  to  us  today. 

As  Senate  r  Bentskn  pointed  out,  the 
answer  to  or  r  inflation  problem  does  not 
lie  in  tradii  ional  policies  that  are  de- 
signed to  wi  Ing  the  life  out  of  our  econ- 
omy and  th  -ow  people  out  of  work.  In- 
stead, we  mi  tst  go  beyond  traditional  re- 
strictive pol  cies  to  deal  with  the  supply 
side  of  the  e  lonomy,  if  we  really  want  to 
get  a  grasp  on  the  longnm  inflation 
problem  in  t  his  country. 

The  key  lo  longnm  control  over  in- 
flation is  pi  oductivity.  Productivity  in- 
creases mal  e  it  possible  for  wage  in- 
creases to  )e  granted  without  having 
to  pass  the  full  amoimt  along  to  con- 
sumers  in  llgher  iM-'ces.  It  provides  a 
buffer  betwc  en  wages  and  prices  and  al- 
lows for  rial  ag  real  wages  for  American 
workers.  In  addition,  rising  productiv- 
ity helps  us  ibsorb  energy  cost  increases 


with  less  inflation,  as  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  the  West  Germans  and  Japanese 
has  shown. 

But  the  productivity  performance  of 
the  American  economy  has  recently  been 
dismal.  Between  1948  and  1955,  pro- 
ductivity increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
2.5  percent.  Between  1973  and  1978,  by 
contrast,  the  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  rose  only  0.8  percent  per 
year,  and  during  1979  productivity  ac- 
tually fell  1.8  percent. 

The  U.S.  productivity  record  contrasts 
very  unfavorably  with  the  records  of 
other  major  industrialized  free  world 
countries.  Our  growth  in  productivity 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  of  our  major  trading 
partners.  For  example,  between  1950  and 
1978,  the  average  yearly  productivity  in- 
crease in  Japan  came  to  7  percent,  com- 
pared to  1.8  percent  in  the  United  States. 
For  West  Germany,  it  amounted  to  4.6 
percent  yearly.  This  productivity  lag  in 
the  United  States  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  our  standard  of  living.  In  1978, 
per  capita  disposable  income  in  the 
United  States  came  to  just  under  $6,700. 
If  productivity  in  the  United  States  had 
matched  the  West  German  rate  between 
1950  and  1978,  per  capita  income  in  the 
United  States  in  1978  would  have  been 
$13,500. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  pre- 
cisely say  what  has  caused  our  decUning 
growth  of  productivity.  Contributors  to 
this  decline  include: 

The  slow  rate  of  capital  formation  that 
is  taking  place  in  this  country,  coupled 
with  the  reduced  rate  of  savings  in 
America; 

Overall  work  motivation; 

Reduced  research  and  development  in 
both  the  private  sector  and  the  govern- 
mental sector; 

The  incresising  drag  on  the  productiv- 
ity caused  by  Government  rules  and 
regulations  which  have  proliferated; 

The  increasing  number  of  women  and 
young  people  in  our  overaU  labor  force; 
and 

Finally,  for  a  nation  that  has  beoi 
built  on  cheap  energy,  precipitous  in- 
creases in  energy  costs  certainly  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  productivity. 

Productivity  can  be  improved  in  a 
number  of  ways,  including  enactment  of 
tax  measures  to  stimulate  savings  and 
investment.  A  balanced  budget  will  also 
help,  by  reducing  Government  borrowing 
and  lowering  interest  rates. 

There  is  an  additional  measure  that 
we  should  undertake  soon  that  could  help 
improve  productivity  without  adding  sig- 
nificantly to  Federal  spending,  and  that 
is  the  establishment  of  a  revitalized  Na- 
tional Productivity  Coimcil.  Last  month. 
Senator  Bentsen  and  I  spc»isored  legis- 
lation that  would  set  up  a  National  Pro- 
ductivity Council  to  bring  together  labor, 
business,  and  the  Government  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  revive  productivity  in 
the  United  States.  The  Council  would 
develop  a  national  productivity  plan,  re- 
viewing what  is  imderway  now  and  what 
could  be  done  by  the  F>Bderal  Govern- 
ment to  increase  private  sector  produc- 
tivity. It  would  serve  as  an  advocate 
right  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for  tax 
and  regiUatory  policies  designed  to  pro- 
mote productivl^. 


During  the  94th  Ccmgress,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  nationsJ  center 
for  productivity  and  quality  of  working 
life,  which  was  later  passed  and  signed 
into  law  by  then-President  Ford  in  1975. 
While  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  Nation's  productivity  growth 
rate,  the  center  unfortimately  did  not 
receive  proper  support  from  the  admin- 
istraticm,  with  only  limited  access  to  the 
White  House  and  top  administration  offi- 
cials. As  the  GAO  has  found,  the  fatal 
effect  of  this  lack  of  supp<»t  was  the 
most  important  lesson  learned  from  the 
experience  of  the  former  national  center 
for  productivity  and  quality  of  working 
Ufe. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  that  Senator 
Bentsen  and  I  are  proposing  is  struc- 
tured to  avoid  such  past  mistakes.  The 
new  council  that  the  bill  would  establish 
would  have  a  strong  leader,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  who  would  have  access  to  both 
top  offices  in  the  administration  as  well 
as  to  congressional  leaders.  It  would  be 
recognized  by  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  as  the  focal  point  for 
Federal  productivity  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  an 
organization  was  recognized  in  1975.  I 
believe  that  this  need  is  even  greater 
today.  All  Americans  must  become  aware 
of  the  importance  of  productivity  growth 
in  their  everyday  lives.  A  national  pro- 
ductivity council  can  help  change  the 
concept  of  productivity  from  that  of  a 
little-understood  economic  theory  to  a 
daily  watchword  for  an  improved  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  our  citizens.  A  Na- 
tional Productivity  Council  would  show 
the  world  that  the  Federal  Grovemment 
is  serious  about  getting  the  American 
economy  back  on  the  right  track  and  im- 
proving our  productivity  performance.  I 
hope  we  can  enact  this  legislation  before 
the  end  of  this  session. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  leadership.  He  is  a 
great  patriot,  and  he  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  leadership  in  this  matter  is  cer- 
tainly welcome  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  in  commending  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  for  the  tremendous 
job  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  commend 
him,  also,  for  stimulating  the  discussion 
this  morning  dealing  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  very  severe  problems 
facing  our  economy  today. 

I  listened  with  much  Interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlet) — beau- 
tifully handled,  I  thought— and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Batjcus)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren).  I  also 
agree  with  the  comments  on  productivity 
just  mentioned  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Senator  Borer,  in  his  comments,  said 
that  the  Government  must  act  now  or 
our  country  will  face  severe  economic 
dislocation.  I  believe  he  Is  correct. 
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The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus)  mentioned— if  I  recall  accu- 
rately— that  It  is  important  that  we  not 
mislead  the  public  as  to  what  is  being 
dOTie  in  Washington  with  respect  to  the 
anti-inflation  fight.  I  must  express  the 
view  that  I  think  perhaps  the  public  is 
being  misled.  The  radio,  the  television, 
the  news  accounts  almost  daily  assert 
that  the  administration  and  Congress 
are  preparing  to  reduce  Government 
spending.  Such  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

President  Carter  has  proposed  a  $64 
billion  increase  in  Federal  spending. 
Only  4'/i  months  ago,  on  November  16, 
Congress  passed  the  second  joint  reso- 
lution, specifying  the  amount  of  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981.  That  figure  was  $548 
billion.  The  figure  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  2  days  ago  calls  for  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1981  of  $612  billion.  TTiat 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  $64  bil- 
lion in  spending. 

A  reduction  in  Federal  spending  is  not 
being  proposed.  The  only  reduction 
comes  from  this:  On  January  28,  Presi- 
dent Carter  proposed  spending  for  1981 
totahng  $616  billion. 

There  was  such  an  adverse  reaction 
to  that  that  this  past  Monday  he  revised 
that  to  $612  billion.  That  is  a  de  minimis 
reduction  in  the  increase  in  spending.  It 
amounts  to  virtually  nothing. 

Congress  and  the  President  propose 
to  spend  $64  biUion  more  in  the  new 
year  than  Congress  authorized  to  be 
spent  in  this  current  year. 

I  think  the  people  are  being  misled, 
but  not  all  of  them.  Driving  to  work 
this  morning,  I  listened  to  David  Brink- 
ley  and  he  is  not  misled.  He  pointed  out 
the  figiores  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  his 
comments  pointed  out  also  that  the 
budget  is  being  balanced,  if  it  is  bal- 
anced, by  an  increase  in  taxes,  not  by 
a  reduction  in  spending.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  called  for 
a  balanced  budget  by  decreasing  spend- 
ing instead  of  increasing  taxes.  I  concur 
in  his  view. 

The  question  of  interest  rates  has 
been  mentioned.  Of  course  that  is  of  vi- 
tal consequence  to  the  American  people. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  testified  today 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation,  tmd  he  expressed  the  view 
that  the  only  way  to  effectively  reduce 
interest  rates  is  to  get  Government 
spending  under  control. 

This  past  week  I  spoke  to  some  500 
or  600  Virginia  homebuilders  who  are  in 
Washington,  and  I  expressed  the  same 
view,  that  unless  this  Congress  and  this 
President  acting  together — neither  one 
can  do  It  alone — unless  we  act  together 
to  control  spending,  to  reduce  the  sharp 
Increase  in  spending,  then  it  is  imllkely 
that  interest  rates  will  come  down  any 
time  soon. 

I  might  say  that  the  Virginia  home- 
builders  asked  for  nothing  from  the 
Federal  Government  except  to  get 
spending  under  control. 

Unfortunately,  I  see  very  few  signs 
that  either  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion is  determined  to  get  spending  under 
control. 


The  Senate  Budget  Committee  2  daya 
ago  proposed  that  there  be  an  $18  bil- 
lion increase  in  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  Four  and  one-half  months  ago  the 
Budget  Committee  recommended  total 
spending  for  1980  at  $548  bUlIcm.  Two 
days  ago  they  Increased  that  by  $18  bil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $566  billion. 

Is  that  getting  Government  spending 
under  control,  to  increase  spending  with 
such  a  huge  increase  In  a  period  of  4V^ 
months? 

I  think  our  country  is  in  a  very  grave, 
very  serious  economic  condition.  Some 
experts  use  stronger  terms  Vosld.  I  do.  I 
do  not  want  to  use  those  terms  in  de- 
scribing what  this  country  might  be 
faced  with  in  the  months  ahead.  I  think 
I  prefer  to  use  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  when  he  says 
that  we  face  severe  economic  dislocation 
if  we  do  not  act  now. 

I  think  we  must  act  now;  we  must  act 
now  to  c(Hitrol  spending.  TTiat  is  the  key 
to  it.  To  control  spending.  The  key  to  it 
is  not  to  raise  taxes  but  to  control  spend- 
ing. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  President 
handled  that.  On  January  28,  the  admin- 
istration estimated  the  receipts  of  Gov- 
ernment to  be  $600  billion.  Two  months 
later,  this  week,  he  estimates  the  receipts 
of  Government  to  be  $628  billion.  In  oth- 
er words,  what  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  do  and  Congress  will  do  if  it 
goes  along,  is  to  take  away  from  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  some  $28  billion  more 
than  had  been  envisioned  only  2  months 
ago. 

So  I  do  not  see  much  of  a  silver  lining 
in  the  clouds  that  are  over  our  Nation 
at  the  moment.  I  see  severe  trouble 
ahead. 

I  hope  that  the  attention  that  is  being 
focused  on  this  problem  by  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  today  will  bring  about 
a  climate  that  will  balance  the  budget  by 
reducing  the  rate  of  increase  in  spending 
rather  than  bcdancing  the  budget  by  tak- 
ing greater  revenues  from  the  American 
citiiz6Tis 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  at  that  point. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor for  drawing  out  this  pcrint,  that  is, 
the  administration's  budget  is  brought 
into  balance  not  by  so  much  by  cutting 
expenditures  as  by  increasing  revenues. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  accurately 
pointed  out  that  the  original  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  anticipated  roughly  $600 
billion  in  revenues.  The  latest  budget  es- 
timates $628  billion  in  revenues. 

The  American  people  want  a  balanced 
budget,  smd  a  balanced  budget  achieved 
through  spending  cuts.  Balancing  the 
budget  by  increasing  taxes  is  not  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  think  what 
he  says  Is  just  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  comment  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Harrt  F.  Btro,  Jr.,  has  a  long 
reputation  for  fiscal  prudence  and  re- 


sponsibility when  It  OMnes  to  spending 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  am  deUghted  to  have  his  counsel 
and  his  advice  in  this  colloquy  and  his 
comments  this  morning.  It  is  a  major 
contribution  which  we  sincerely  ap- 
preciate. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

Bfay  I  make  just  one  other  observa- 
tion? 

At  the  hearing  this  morning  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation,  besides 
Chairman  Volcker  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  were  two  other  witnesses. 
Dr.  Raymond  Saulnier,  professor  of 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  and 
Mi.  Albert  Sindlinger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Sindlinger  ti  Co. 

Dr.  Saulnier  is  a  noted  economist.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Eisenhower.  Under 
questioning  today  he  expressed  the  view 
that  the  single  most  important  thing 
for  this  Government  to  do  is  to  control 
the  rate  of  increase  in  spending. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  Congress  who  proposes 
to  reduce  spending  below  what  It  Is 
now.  What  I  and  others  have  advocated 
's  to  sharply  reduce  the  increase  in 
spending  that  has  been  proposed.  Dr. 
Saulnier  today  in  his  comments  took 
precisely  that  same  view. 

Mr.  Albert  Sindlinger  Is  an  economic 
pollster,  a  very  interesting  individual 
in  a  very  interesting  line  of  woric.  I  have 
been  to  his  comi>any  headqxiarters. 

What  he  has  been  doing  for  25  years, 
and  has  been  doing  it  each  day,  day  after 
day.  is  to  telephone,  his  organization 
telephones,  1,500  persons  all  over  the 
United  States  each  week.  They  are 
polled  on  economic  as  well  as  political 
issues. 

He  expressed  the  view  that  the  con- 
fidence level  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  is  very  low.  He  brought  out  one 
fact  that  he  thinks  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance, and  it  seems  to  me  it  probably  is; 
namely,  that  45  percent  of  the  individ- 
uals called  in  the  past  30  days  say  that 
their  income  today  is  less  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  He  regards  that  as  a  very 
significant  figure. 

He  made  two  very  strong  statements. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  subscribe  to  those 
statements,  but  they  are  his  statements. 
He  said  he  felt  that  by  this  summer  an 
emergency  session  of  Congress  will  need 
to  be  called.  He  said,  secondly,  that  the 
Nation  faces  the  possibility  of  an  eco- 
nomic collapse.  I,  myself,  I  want  to  say,  do 
not  share  that  pessimistic  viewpoint,  but 
I  point  out  his  statement  because  he  has 
opportunities  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional fl  eld  he  is  in  to  come  in  contact 
with  large  numbers  of  American  citizens. 

He  said  the  average  American  is  con- 
vinced that  the  average  family  cannot 
ccmtinue  indefinitely  living  beyond  its 
means,  and  that  the  average  faznlly  feels 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  indefinitely  liv- 
ing beyond  its  means. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Sindlinger  what,  if 
an  emergency  session  were  called,  it 
would  do  or  try  to  do.  what  it  would  be 
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crease,  including  those  that  are  the  re- 
sult of  inflation. 

Present  inflation  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  deflcit  spending.  Inflation  will 
not  be  stopped  and  interest  rates  reduced 
simply  by  balancing  the  1981  budget, 
although  that  is  a  strong  and  respon- 
sible flrst  step.  Congress  also  must  enact 
lasting  budget  reform  that  will  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  public  and 
financial  community  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  restrain  spending. 

MEASURES  TO  OFFSET  HIGH  INTEREST  BATES 

Mr.  President,  Congress  can  and 
should  act  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  high 
interest  rates  on  the  housing  industry, 
small  business,  and  agriculture. 

A  number  of  pending  bills  would  help 
make  capital  available  to  businesses.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Capital 
Cost  Recovery  Act  (S.  1435)  that  I  have 
cosponsored.  This  bill  will  accelerate  de- 
preciation schedules  for  capital  invest- 
ments, malting  more  equity  funds  avail- 
able to  businesses. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  cur- 
rently holding  a  series  of  hearings  on 
other  constructive  proposals  to  encourage 
capital  formation  by  small  businesses.  On 
April  7,  the  Small  Business  Committee 
will  conduct  a  hearing  in  Missoula, 
Mont.,  to  consider  small  business  prob- 
lems, especially  capital  formation. 

The  bills  being  considered  include  S. 
1481,  which  would  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  investment  in  a  new  kind  of  financial 
instrument,  a  participating  debenture  to 
encourage  investors  to  participate  in 
small  businesses.  S.  2168  would  allow 
subchapter  S  corporations,  which  enjoy 
beneficial  tax  treatment,  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  shareholders.  S.  2152  would 
allow  businesses  to  benefit  frcwn  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  when  they  purchase 
used  equipment. 

The  housing  industry  is  particularly 
hard  pressed  by  high  interest  rates. 
Housing  starts  in  1980  are  expected  to 
drop  one-third  from  1979. 

A  key  source  of  housing  loan  funds, 
especi^y  for  low  income  Americans,  has 
been  tax-exempt  housing  bonds.  Unfor- 
tunately, action  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  limited  the  availability  of 
these  bonds.  The  Senate  should  approve 
legislation  I  have  cosponsored,  S.  2164, 
that  would  insure  continued  use  of  the 
important  source  of  housing  credit  that 
tax-exempt  housing  bonds  provide.  My 
proposal  addresses  the  very  real  need  to 
target  more  carefully  and  to  limit  the 
proceeds  of  tax-exempt  housing  bonds 
by  establishing  clear  and  focused  guide- 
lines for  the  use  of  these  bonds. 

The  emergency  home  purchase  assist- 
ance program,  commonly  known  as  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program,  which  Con- 
gress enacted  some  years  ago  also  must 
be  updated.  This  program  provides  a 
subsidy  to  reduce  interest  rates  on  FHA, 
VA,  and  conventional  mortgages  when 
economic  conditions  are  having  a  severe 
impact  on  the  housing  industry. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
reported  a  bill,  S.  2177,  that  would  up- 
date and  modernize  the  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program.  It  is  important  that  this 
legislation  be  approved  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate so  that  this  tool  is  available  to  offset 


the  impact  of  high  interest  rates  on  the 
housing  industry. 

Finally,  Federal  actions  can  help  make 
credit  available  to  agricultural  produc- 
ers. Congress  has  already  taken  a  neces- 
sary first  step  by  approving  the  Emer- 
gency Farm  Credit  Act.  This  legislation 
extends  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  also  increases 
the  amount  of  loan  funds  available. 

In  addition,  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted to  increase  loan  rates  for  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Federal  loans  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  a 
key  source  of  agricultural  credit.  Loan 
rates  must  be  increased  to  offset  the 
impact  of  the  recent  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo which  has  driven  down  farm  prices 
and  to  provide  adequate  credit  to  cover 
sharply  rising  costs  of  production.  At  a 
minimum,  the  wheat  loan  level  should  be 
increased  to  $3.90  per  bushel  and  the 
feed  grain  loan  level  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 

SXTMMART 

Mr.  President,  in  its  zeal  to  curb  infla- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  must  avoid 
crippling  key  sectors  of  the  economy; 
small  business,  housing,  and  agriculture. 
This  can  be  done  by  enacting  responsible 
flscal  poUcy  that  will  minimize  the  need 
for  a  restrictive  monetary  policy.  In  ad- 
dition. Congress  must  enact  legislation 
to    provide    additional    credit    in    key 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
summation  let  me  say  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  substantial  number  of 
my  colleagues  who  came  over  here  ex- 
pressing their  concern,  their  interest, 
and  their  thoughts  about  what  we  should 
be  doing. 

Obviously,  the  flrst  thing  we  have  to 
concentrate  on  is  balancing  the  budget. 
But  we  must  understand  that  balancing 
the  budget  by  itself  is  not  enough.  We 
have  to  have  a  comprehensive  set  of 
policies  to  increase  savings  in  this  coim- 
try,  to  increase  investment,  to  increase 
productivity,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  regu- 
lation, to  train  those  workers  who  are 
structuraUy  unemployed,  not  by  stim- 
ulating the  entire  economy  but  by  tar- 
geting in  on  them.  We  need  to  reduce 
the  use  of  imported  sources  of  energy, 
and  to  do  some  new  thinking  in  this 
country  about  how  to  break  down  the 
adversary  relationship  among  business, 
labor,  and  government.  We  need  to  take 
a  page  out  of  the  book  of  Japan,  France, 
Germany,  and  many  of  our  other  com- 
petitors where  business,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment work  together  in  a  coordinated 
policy  to  increase  exports  and  to  hold 
down  inflation. 

Those  recommendations  are  in  the  1980 
annual  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  the  administration 
ought  to  act  now  to  implement  them  and 
not  wait  for  the  recommendations  of  its 
Commission  for  the  eighties.  The  time 
is  too  short;  the  time  for  action  Is  now. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  leader  for 
the  time. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
ther<dl. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  recognized,  please.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  time  matter  is.  Does  the  Chair 
have  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  33  minutes  remaining  in  mcnning 
business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  take  about  7  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PINE  BEETLE 
EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  use  this  immediate  occasion  to  fur- 
ther alert  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  re- 
garding a  serious  problem  in  the  south- 
em  pine  forests  which  could  have  a  very 
damaging  impact  upon  our  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  wood,  lumber,  and  other  forest 
products. 

I  make  reference  to  the  serious  and 
widespread  outbreak  and  infestation  by 
the  southern  pine  beetle  which  is  ravag- 
ing the  forests  of  the  South  which  pro- 
vide about  50  percent  of  the  wood  utilized 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  diflQcult  to  overstate  the  severity 
of  this  problem  or  the  importance  of 
southern  forests  to  our  national  economy 
and  culture. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  is  not  a  new 
invasion  of  a  new  and  different  insect, 
there  are  many  different  kinds  of  pine 
beetles,  this  type  is  particularly  devastat- 
ing. It  has  survived  from  year  to  year 
for  many  years  and  does  not  ordinarily 
attack  in  what  is  called  epidemic  pro- 
portions. But,  as  I  say,  it  has  survived, 
and  when  it  is  hitting  with  increased 
volume  and  tenacity,  it  can  be  very  dev- 
astating. It  is  very  difficult  to  cope  with 
it.  It  is  hardly  controllable  by  any  known 
means  now.  I  do  know,  by  personal  ex- 
perience, how  it  operates  and  something 
of  how  devastating  it  is. 

In  1978,  the  South  harvested  6.8  biUion 
cubic  feet  of  wood.  The  majority  of  this 
harvest  was  forests  owned  by  2.2  million 
private  landowners.  A  third  of  America's 
forest  industry  workers  are  employed  in 
the  South,  annually  earning  a  payroll  of 
$2.4  billion,  manufacturing  products 
worth  $11.8  billion.  Southern  forest  in- 
dustries produce  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's softwood  lumber  and  50  percent 
of  its  hardwood. 

When  I  refer  to  the  South,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  talking  about  this  as  a 
southern  problem,  or  seeking  a  remedy 
for  it  as  an  area,  but  I  am  talking  about 
it  as  a  source  of  our  forest  products. 

The  South  also  produces  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  pulpwood,  62  percent  of 
its  paperboard,  5.6  percent  of  its  news- 
print, 29  percent  of  its  softwood  plywood, 
and  40  percent  of  its  hardwood  plywood. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  South  must  pro- 
duce twice  the  amount  of  timber  in  1978 
if  our  economy  is  to  continue  to  enjoy 


our  current  level  of  benefits.  The  south- 
em  forests  are  absolutely  critical  to  our 
housing,  container,  and  paper  industries. 
As  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  President,  In 
the  last  10  years  we  have  inaugurated 
the  forest  incentive  program  and  have 
appropriated  money  for  it  every  year.  It 
is  based  strictly  on  the  Nation's  needs, 
not  the  area,  for  forest  products  for  the 
Nation.  That  program  is  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  getting  more  acreage  into 
production,  more  particularly  pine  acre- 
age, and,  more  particularly,  to  try  to 
get  the  idle  land  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  private  owners  into  timber 
production. 

When  I  say  "idle  land,"  I  do  not  mean 
all  of  the  land  that  they  own  is  idle, 
but,  say  they  own  150  acres  of  land  and 
maybe  40  acres  of  it  would  be  what  we 
might  call  idle. 

In  that  area  of  the  South,  the  south- 
eastern area,  particularly,  the  growing 
season  is  long.  The  waterfall  is  plentiful, 
up  into  50-odd  inches,  with  some  areas 
above  that.  So  you  have  the  moisture 
and  the  long  growing  season.  That  is 
where  the  production  comes  in  larger 
quantities  per  acre.  More  particularly 
now  is  that  true  imder  tiie  modem 
methods  of  tree  farming.  Thus,  graver 
are  the  beetles'  destructive  influences. 

The  southern  pine  beetle  is  the  most 
spectacular  and  destructive  of  the 
southern  forest  insects.  This  small  beetle 
breeds  under  the  bark  of  a  tree  and 
spreads  a  fungus  which  infects  the  live 
cells  and  chokes  off  the  flow  of  sap  to 
the  tree's  growth  system,  leaving  in  its 
path  a  dead  and  decaying  forest. 

I  know  these  facts.  I  have  seen  them, 
I  have  observed  them,  and  I  have  lived 
with  them.  It  is  in  my  home  community 
now,  on  land  that  I  have  known  all  my 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  creeping 
paralysis  of  this  insect.  This  insect  can 
kill  a  tree  within  30  days  from  initial 
infestation  and  in  warm  weather  sweeps 
through  a  forest  stand  with  amazing 
speed. 

I  visited  a  small  forest  last  fall,  in 
September,  and  examined  parts  of  it.  We 
judged  through  the  winter  it  would  be 
safe.  Winter  months  were  coming  and  no 
infestation  was  there.  Less  than  60  or 
70  days  later  we  found  three  infestations 
within  that  area  that  we  visited,  where 
the  beetles  were  rapidly  infecting  the 
trees  ami  the  trees  were  actually  dying. 
Well,  winter  finally  came,  and  that 
stopped  their  intense  activity. 

Since  1968,  it  killed  about  800  million 
cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  last  outbreak 
of  this  destructive  insect  peaked  in  1974, 
killing  176  million  cubic  feet  in  13  States 
which  included  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
In  the  past  year,  about  125  million 
cubic  feet  of  timber  were  killed,  signaling 
another  outbreak  of  the  southern  pine 
beetle.  This  outbreak  ajjpears  to  be  more 
explosive  than  the  severely  destructive 
epidemic  which  started  in  1972.  In  a  re- 
cent survey  of  the  southeastern  forests, 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  reported  finding 
20  newly  infested  trees  to  every  beetle- 
killed  tree.  At  the  present,  the  situation 


looks  serious  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  this  current  in- 
festation is  not  brought  under  control 
this  epidemic  will  destroy  a  billion  cubic 
feet  or  more  of  timber,  before  it  is  over, 
unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  control 
the  spread  of  this  destructive  pest. 

In  order  to  preserve  our  forests  and  in- 
sure the  future  production  level  required 
of  them,  it  is  imperative  that  an  aggres- 
sive short-  and  long-range  forest  man- 
agement program  be  pursued.  In  the 
short  run,  control  of  the  southern  pine 
beetle  epidemic  is  absolutely  essential  if 
our  pine  forests  are  not  to  be  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged. 

The  cooperation  and  prompt  action  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  and 
private  landowners  is  essential  and  vital 
to  achieve  effective  control  of  this  beetle 
epidemic. 

I  urge  forestry  officials  and  landown- 
ers to  take  immediate  action  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  the  current  infestation. 
The  warm  spring  and  summer  months 
will  bring  increased  beetle  activity  and 
further  destruction  imless  their  breed- 
ing cycle  is  interrupted. 

To  prevent  future  epidemics,  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  forest  agencies  and  pri- 
vate landowners  must  engage  in  an  in- 
tensified long-range  effort  of  research 
and  forest  management. 

In  this  regard,  I  urge  that  an  aggres- 
sive program  to  test  new  methods  of 
forest  management  and  pest  and  disease 
control  be  implemented. 

I  plan  to  appear  before  the  appropriate 
committees  and  subcommittees  to  ask 
for  a  special  research  program  of  timber 
thinning  of  experiments  for  the  South- 
east. I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  collea- 
gues in  this  effort.  Specifically,  I  urge 
that  the  Senators  who  have  forests  with- 
in their  State  which  are  suffering  de- 
struction from  the  southern  pine  beetle 
also  appear  before  or  otherwise  contact 
the  appropriate  committees  to  urge  full 
and  prompt  assistance  in  connection 
with  this  problem.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  timber  stands  are  a  valuable  resource 
which  must  be  maintained  in  a  healthy 
productive  condition  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  seeking  any 
large  sum  of  money,  although  for  the 
small  landowner,  there  is  little  that  he 
can  do  about  this  pest.  He  can  watch  the 
acreage  that  he  has  and  cut  out  the  area 
that  is  affected  as  early  as  he  can.  But 
this  beetle  moves  in  a  strange  way.  They 
hit  in  mysterious  places.  They  do  not 
tarry  too  long  in  one  spot.  Even  though 
I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  40  acres  being 
destroyed  in  one  unit,  more  frequently, 
they  move  on  srfter  destroying  1,  2,  3,  4. 
or  5  acres.  But  it  is  devastating  and  it  is 
complete.  The  dead  product  there,  of 
course,  is  virtually  worthless. 

The  only  thing  the  small  landowner 
can  do,  as  I  say,  is  to  watch  it  and  then 
try  to  watch  the  area  on  the  outer  circle 
of  this  affected  area  and  go  in  there 
and  cut  that  down.  He  can  market  It 
after  it  has  been  stung,  but  before  it 
has  started  wilting — I  use  that  term — 
and  get  full  value  for  it.  If  he  gets  to  it 
early  enough  and  has  a  buyer  and  there 
is  enough  there  to  justify  cutting  out  a 
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road  and  j  [>  forth.  But  It  Is  highlv 
unsatisf  acta  ry. 

Good  proj  ress  has  been  made  by  hav- 
ing small  ai  planes  systematically  travel 
the  lines  t  lere,  with  pilots  who  are 
trained  in  d  ^covering  the  affected  trees 
and  also  kee  ping  up  with  the  area,  mak- 
ing the  pnper  records  and  reporting 
back.  Then  surface,  riders  Irom  the 
State  or  covnty  forestry  commission  go 
out  and  try  to  trail  down  this  affected 
area.  There  s  a  possibility  of  using  high- 
ly scientific  Instnmients  that  can  detect 
any  varianc^in  the  state  of  growth  or 
the  health  6f  a  tree  and  locate  better 
these  suspiC;  dus  places.  But  the  big  point 
is  that  it  a  most  defies  control  by  the 
small  lando'  mer.  Large  area  companies 
have  their  o  wn  planes,  for  instance.  But 
it  is  a  highl^  expensive  way  and  it  is  a 
losing  gamei  altogether  for  them. 

I  know  thit  some  good  can  be  done  by 
an  intensive  short-range  and  long-range 
experiments  1  and  research  program  that 
I  think  can  be  capably  done  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Servce  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  forest  services,  many  of  which  are 
very  good  indeed,  coordinated  with  the 
county  foresters  where  they  have  them. 

But  I  wan  now  that  this  is  a  peril 
and  whateve  r  remedy  can  be  foimd,  there 
is  no  time  t(  lose  and  it  would  be  a  very 
fine  investment,  as  has  been  proven  in 
other  cases  of  like  kind,  where  the  De- 
partment (f  Agriculture  and  other 
branches  have  been  successful  in  find- 
ing a  remed:  ■  to  check  and,  maybe,  final- 
ly destroy  insects  of  this  kind. 

Incidental  Ly,  I  am  satisfied  from  what 
I  know  abou  t  it  that,  under  the  research 
work  of  the  Porest  Service  and  the  work 
of  the  foK  st  services  in  the  various 
States,  we  ire  breeding,  so  to  speak,  a 
superior  tre  i  and  have  been  at  that  for 
30  years  or  40  years,  producing  a  tree 
that  is  more  immune  from  insects,  more 
disease  resistant  than  heretofore.  That, 
In  itself,  is  diaking  tremendous  hea,dway 
in  overcoming  the  insects.  But  that  is  a 
long,  long  process.  It  could  take  30  or 
40  years  to  produce  specimens  of  that 
kind,  at  the  least.  But  the  average  seed- 
ling that  is  being  planted  today,  look- 
ing to  a  well  -managed  forest,  is  far  more 
likely  to  nsist  insects  of  the  kind  I 
have  mentic  ned  and  many  others.  That 
proves  the  wisdom  of  these  research 
programs. 

So,  my  id  sa  is  to  get  this  before  our 
colleagues  t  ere.  I  plan  to  send  a  copy 
of  these  ren  larks  in  which  the  statistics 
are  believed  to  be  accurate,  having  been 
searched  oit  by  competent  people — to 
get  that  on  the  news  desks,  newspapers, 
radio,  even  '  'V,  and  get  it  noised  around, 
get  the  kno  rledge  spread.  Then  we  can 
begin,  with  i  he  modest  amount  of  money 
being  provi<  ed  for  this  special  research 
program  thi  ^t  is  carried  on,  not  to  pro- 
tect a  indiv  dual's  land  or  a  subsidy  in 
any  way,  bu  to  carry  out  an  honest,  far- 
reaching  re^arch  project  that  will  mean 
billions  of  dbllars  to  the  American  econ- 
omy in  yean  to  come. 

Even  thoi  gh  I  was  famUlar  myself,  in 
a  way,  I  wi  b  made  aware  of  the  great 
volume  of  1  orest  products  we  are  now 
using.  That  s,  not  boards  to  build  houses, 
but  I  counted  the  other  morning,  at  a 
very  ordinal  y  breakfast  that  I  was  hav- 


ing, seven  different  items  there  that 
were  made  from  pulpwood,  like  the  con- 
tainer for  the  milk.  These  are  items  that, 
10  or  15  years  ago,  were  not  even  in  use. 
All  that  indicates  the  growth  of  this  in- 
dustry and  the  way  it  serves  the  needs 
and  convenience  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(Earlier  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  biosiness,  not  to  extend  beyond 
1  hour,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 

therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

JESSE  OWENS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  take  these  2  minutes,  if  I  may, 
to  say  that  I  have  had  a  lot  of  sport 
heroes,  from  my  childhood  up  to  this 
date,  but  I  can  say  in  all  candor  that 
Jesse  Owens,  to  me,  was  probably  the 
greatest  hero  of  all. 

I  was  a  child  when  the  1936  Olympics 
were  held,  but  I  can  recall  seeing  news- 
reel  film  of  Jesse  Owens  standing  on  the 
podivmi  and  saluting.  I  can  recall  the 
newsreel  film  in  which  he  spoke  very 
articulately  about  how  great  the  games 
were  and  how  much  he  had  enjoyed 
participating. 

I  never  realized  until  later  that  he  was 
exploited  for  a  short  time  after  that  by 
people  who  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
his  popularity. 

It  is  customary  sometimes  for  the 
President  to  attend  a  funeral  of  a  na- 
tional hero.  TTiis  is  one  funeral  that  I 
thought  the  President  should  have 
elected  to  attend. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  who  has  done  more 
for  his  country  and  his  race  than  has 
Jesse  Owens,  and  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  extemporaneously  for  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended for  5  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  vman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

DEREGULATION:  A  SUCCESS  DE- 
SPITE SURGING  FUEL  COSTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  17 
months  have  passed  since  President 
Carter  signed  into  law  the  Airline  Dereg- 
ulation Act  of  1978.  The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  assess  candidly  and  ob- 
jectively the  results  of  this  legislation. 

A  review  is  particularly  timely  because 
a  few  airline  executives  have  blamed 
higher  fares,  declining  profits,  and  serv- 
ice changes  on  deregulation.  Another 
school  of  opinion,  however,  has  made  a 
strong  and  convincing  case  that  imder 
deregulation,  the  traveling  public  and 
the  airline  industry  have  fared  excep- 
tionally well,  despite  a  battery  of  imprec- 
edented  adverse  developments. 

On  February  11,  and  12, 1980,  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  magazine 
sponsored  a  superb  conference  on  inter- 
national air  transportation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Some  130  persons  heard  scores 
of  expert  speakers  debate  the  myths  and 
realities  of  airline  deregulation.  Almost 
unanimously,  the  airline  executives  and 
industry  analysts  gave  domestic  deregu- 
lation high  marks. 

Typical  of  the  comments,  was  a  speech 
by  C.  E.  Meyer,  Jr.,  president  and  chief 
operating  oflQcer  of  TWA,  who  surprised 
many  in  the  audience  by  admitting  he 
was  a  "bom  again"  deregulator.  Mr. 
Meyer  is  so  enamored  with  the  benefits  of 
deregulation  for  the  industry  that  he 
wants  a  speed-up  of  the  current  transi- 
tion period  timetable  from  1985  to  the 
end  of  1980.  Although  an  opponent  at 
the  time  of  deregulation  legislation,  Mr. 
Meyer  said: 

I  applaud  the  deregulation  act  and  the 
changes  it  has  brought  to  our  Industry.  I 
am  now  a  firm  believer  In  the  virtues  of  de- 
regulation .  .  .  converted  by  experience  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Meyer  said: 

For  my  own  airline.  It  (deregulation)  has 
meant  that  after  long  years  of  unsuccessfully 
seeking  new  authority  that  would  let  us  ra- 
tionalize the  Imbalances  In  our  route  system, 
we've  finally  been  able  to  begin  reshaping  Its 
structure  along  potentially  more  productive 
and  more  profitable  lines. 

However,  Mr.  Meyer  does  have  one  ma- 
jor complaint:  The  CAB  has  been  tardy 
in  permitting  the  carriers  to  pass  along 
costly  fuel  price  increases  to  their  pas- 
sengers. I  understand  that  recently  the 
Board  has  adopted  a  new,  and  much  more 
reasonable  system  of  permitting  bi- 
monthly fare  increases  which  should  help 
to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Col.  Frank  Borman,  chairman  of  East- 
em  Airlines,  who  also  originally  opposed 
deregulation  legislation,  like  TWA  Presi- 
dent Mever,  has  told  me  that  he,  too,  has 
changed  his  mind  and  is  a  full-fledged 
supporter  of  less  government  regulation 
of  his  industry. 

The  chief  executive  officers  of  United 
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Airlines  and  Pan  Am  also  praised  de- 
regulation. Both  carriers  were  vigorous 
and  effective  supporters  of  deregulation, 
particularly  United  which  went  against 
most  of  the  industry  to  flght  daimtlessly 
for  airline  regulatory  reform.  Richard 
J.  Ferris,  United  chairman,  commented 
in  a  letter  to  me  that: 

Deregulation  Is  desirable  in  good  times 
but  it  Is  essential  In  difficult  times.  The  air- 
line Industry  is  far  better  able  to  cope  with 
inflation,  strike  recovery,  and  traffic  slumps 
with  leas  regulation. 

A  few  former  and  present  airline  ex- 
ecutives have  blamed  higher  fares  and 
depressed  profits  on  deregulation.  Yet, 
some  experts  believe  fares  would  be 
higher  and  losses  greater  absent  the  op- 
erating efficiencies  made  possible  by  de- 
regulation. 

One  of  those  experts  is  George  C.  Eads, 
a  member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  He  documents  the 
surge  of  productivity  that  commenced 
when  former  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Chairman  John  Robson  began  coura- 
geously to  loosen  Government  regiilation 
of  the  airline  industry  in  1977,  when  de- 
regulation had  little  support. 

Mr.  Eads  points  out  that  betwe^i  1973 
and  1977  when  the  carriers  were  tightly 
regulated,  weighted  input  prices  for  such 
items  as  fuel,  labor,  aircraft,  and  financ- 
ing, rose  by  56  percent.  These  were  re- 
fiected  in  unit  costs  per  revenue  ton- 
mile  that  rose  by  38  percent  and  average 
fares  that  Increased  by  32  percent.  Be- 
tween 1977  and  Septwnber  1979  In  the 
deregulated  period,  weighted  input  prices 
rose  by  35  percent,  but  because  of  pro- 
ductivity gains,  imit  costs  per  revenue 
ton  mile  rose  by  a  mere  10  percent,  and 
fares  by  8  percent. 

Airlines  increased  their  productivity 
under  deregulation,  according  to  Mr. 
Eads,  because  of  an  increase  in  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  their  aircraft  and  employ- 
ees. Load  factors  rose  from  56  percent 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1977  to  65 
percent  during  the  comparable  period  in 
1979.  The  airlines  Increased  the  number 
of  seats  per  aircraft  by  9  percent  for  the 
DC-lO's  and  L-lOll's  and  by  4  percent 
for  727's.  The  airborne  hours  per  air- 
craft rose  by  12  percent.  Employee  pro- 
ductivity rose  by  12  percent  per  revenue 
ton-mile. 

Mr.  Eads  said  the  new  role  of  price 
competition  Is  one  factor  in  the  improved 
airline  performance  in  the  post- 1977 
era.  When  f£u:ed  with  similar  rises  in  in- 
put costs  in  the  early  1970's,  Mr.  Eads 
points  out  that: 

The  CAB  permitted  capacity  reduction 
agreements  as  a  new  invention  to  enhance 
productivity.  Although  they  may  have  Un- 
proved fuel  efficiency  by  a  modest  amount, 
the  evidence  on  this  point  Is  highly  ambigu- 
ous .  .  .  they  were  no  match  for  the  Im- 
provements stimulated  by  the  relatively  free 
play  of  the  market  forces. 

Additionally,  the  pre-1977  ClvU  Aer- 
onautics Board  felt  that  the  demsmd  for 
air  travel  was  Inelastic  and  that  the  air- 
line industry  had  to  be  carefully  kept 
in  check  lest  it  engage  in  "destructive" 
price  cutting  competition.  The  pre-1977 
CAB  was  proven  wrong  on  both  counts. 
Today,  a  large  number  of  discretionary 
travelers  who  have  driven  on  their  vaca- 


tions or  family  visits  are  switching  to  air 
travel  because  of  attractive  discount 
fares.  USAlr,  an  airline  that  has  consis- 
tently offered  a  wide  range  of  deep  dis- 
count fares,  has  reported  a  profitable 
February,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
which  goes  back  to  1949  when  it  flew  un- 
der the  colors  of  All  American  Airways 
and  later  Allegheny  Airlines.  This  pro- 
fitable February  came  despite  a  100.2 
percent  increase  in  fuel  prices  from  a 
year  earlier. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Recore 
Mr.  Eads'  perceptive  remarks  and  a  sum- 
mary memorandum. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979,  the  airlines 
earned  $564  million  in  profits  according 
to  James  C.  Miller  ni,  a  noted  econ- 
omist and  resident  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Ihtitute.  Some  ex- 
ecutives claim  that  deregulation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sharp  drop  in  earnings 
from  1978.  Yet  1979  was  a  year  of  un- 
precedented turmoil  in  the  industry  that 
included  a  doubling  of  fuel  prices,  the 
grounding  of  the  DC-10,  and  lengthy 
strikes  at  United  Airlines,  Ozark  Air 
Lines,  and  Hughes  AlrWest.  By  way  of 
comparison,  in  1975,  when  the  carriers 
were  also  faced  with  escalating  fuel 
prices,  (but  almost  none  of  the  other 
problems)  they  lost  $84  million.  At  that 
time,  they  were  heavily  regiilated  and 
could  not  quickly  raise  fares  to  reflect 
higher  fuel  costs,  rationalize  their  route 
systems  by  adding  new  routes,  to  draw 
new  passengers  by  offering  attractive 
fare  discoimts. 

Although  many  communities  have 
lost  jet  service,  they  are  now  better  ser- 
ved by  frequent,  well-timed  commuter 
service.  A  speaker  at  the  recent  aviation 
conference,  Herbert  D.  Kelleher,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Southwest  Airlines. 
Co.,  analyzed  the  "myths  or  shibboleths" 
still  being  offered  in  defense  of  tiie  reg- 
ulatory regime.  He  squarely  addressed 
the  issue  of  abandonment  of  service  un- 
der deregulation  in  small  communities. 
He  pointed  out  that  up  to  200  small 
towns  were  abandoned  under  the  prior 
heavily  regulated  system  and  the  CAB 
did  not  lift  a  finger  to  stop  the  carriers 
from  pulling  out  of  commtmities. 

Even  If  a  community  was  served  under 
subsidy,  it  was  never  guaranteed  well- 
timed  service.  Mr.  Kelleher  pointed  out 
that  flights  could  land  at  6:30  a.m.  or 
8:15  pjn.,  or  even  midnight.  Under  de- 
regulation, for  the  first  time,  we  have 
guaranteed  air  service  for  small  and  iso- 
lated commimities,  including  12  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois.  I  applaud  the  re- 
cent action  of  CAB  Chairman  Marvin  S. 
Cohen  in  guaranteeing  all  regions  of  my 
State  well-timed  and  convenient  air 
service. 

I  take  exception  to  a  recent  newspaper 
advertisement  that  claimed  the  "Red 
Barons"  of  deregulation  shot  Ozark  Air 
Lines  out  of  the  skies  over  Galesburg, 
HI.  An  examination  of  the  facts  reveals 
that  no  one  shot  Ozark  out  of  the  Gales- 
burg skies.  Instead,  on  August  13,  1976, 
Britt  Airways  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  take  over  Ozark's  $225,000  annual  fed- 
erally-subsidized service  into  Galesburg. 
Although  Britt  refused  any  Government 
subsidy,  it  increased  the  number  of  flights 
by  150  percent.  Ilie  number  of  passengers 


tripled  In  less  than  6  months.  My  coo- 
stituents  in  Galesburg  are  delighted  with 
the  frequent  service  provided  by  Britt 
Airways  and  do  not  want  to  return  to 
the  two  flights  a  day  provided  by  Ozark. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  commtmities 
have  lost  pure  jet  service,  it  is  just  not 
eccHiomlcal  today  for  large  jet  aircraft 
burning  90  cents  a  gallcm  fuel  to  fly  into 
smaller  communities  where  20  or  fewer 
passengers  are  boarded.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Kelleher  that  the  Government  should 
not  and  must  not  subsidize  glamorous, 
but  inefficient  jet  service. 

Another  beneflt  of  da«gtilation  has 
been  the  creation  of  new  scheduled  air- 
lines. 

In  my  own  State  (tf  Illln(^,  Midway 
Airlines,  after  only  4  months  of  opera- 
tion, has  saved  100,000  passengers  over 
$2.5  million  in  fares.  Midway  is  already 
providing  low  fare  service  to  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Kansas  City,  and  aroimd 
June  1,  1980,  will  begin  nonstop  jet  serv- 
ice from  Chicago-Midway  Airport  to  both 
Washington-National  Airp(Ht  and  Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul. 

The  Washington  service  will  help  re- 
duce the  cost  of  travel  to  all  travelers, 
including  Federal  employees.  The  cost  of 
at  least  one  flight  each  weekday  and  all 
weekend  flights  will  be  $73 — 40  percent 
under  the  projected  Jime  standard  in- 
dustry coach  fare  of  $124.  The  other 
three  weekday  flights  will  offer  travelers 
a  20-percent  discount.  All  of  these  dis- 
counts are  offered  with  no  precondi- 
tions— ^no  advance  purchase,  no  mini- 
mum/maximum stay,  and  are  available 
for  every  seat. 

The  number  of  Midway  employees  is 
expected  to  increase  from  230  at  present 
to  300  by  June  1,  1980.  They  will  be  draw- 
ing $5  million  in  annual  paychecks  that 
would  never  have  been  paid  without 
deregulation.  In  October,  Midway  Air- 
lines will  Ijegin  service  to  Philadelphia 
and  either  St.  Louis  or  Memphis. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported deregulation  legislation  never 
promised  it  would  be  a  panacea — that  it 
would  magically  remove  problems  of 
escalating  costs  faced  by  any  American 
business.  However,  now  at  least  the  air- 
lines have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
efficient  and  competitive  operations.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  during  the 
transition  to  a  market-guided  industry, 
some  carriers  will  suffer  flnancial  losses. 
In  the  past,  when  major  airline  decisions 
on  fares  and  routes  were  virtually  made 
by  the  CAB,  inefficiencies  were  perpet- 
uated. 

Without  deregulation,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  airline  industry  today  would  be  in 
much  worse  shape  than  is  evident  today. 
As  Southwest  Airlines'  Mr.  Kelleher  said: 

In  my  oolnlon,  the  economics  of  our  pres- 
ent situation  have  comoletely  overwhelmed 
the  politics,  and  domestic.  Federal  deregula- 
tion of  the  airlines  was  enacted  Just  In  time 
to  save  tbe  Industry  and  the  consumer  from 
a  holocaust. 

Holocaust  may  be  strong  language,  but 
in  view  of  the  shocks  that  have  swept  the 
airline  industry  in  1979,  the  industry's 
continual  overall  vitality  and  growth  is 
the  best  testimonial  to  the  benefits  of 
deregulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
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:    As   you   Know,  despite  my 
ens,  I  now  believe  airline  de- 
good  for  the  Industry.  There 
ved,  but,  on  balance,  they  are 
of  set  by  our  freedom  to  manage 
our  companl  s — ^to  more  efficiently  allocate 
resources  and  to  price  our  product  in  accord- 
ance with  m:^ket  conditions. 

example,  has  responded  to  Ub- 
opportunitles  by  expanding  to 
have  Initiated  service  to  Albu- 
.  Tucson,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
and  will  begin  service  to  Den- 
In  addition,  we  have  en- 
Atlanta-Norfolk    and    Atlanta- 
m^kets  to  replace  United,  which 
all  of  Its  Atlanta  service. 
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If  the  Impact  of  regulation  is  minor,  why 
should  we  perpetuate  It, 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Borican, 

President. 


Umited  AnuoNis. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Since  my  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1979  the  transition  to  less  reg\ilatlon 
of  the  airline  Industry  has  been  marked  by 
noteworthy  events.  As  before,  the  key  areas 
are  service,  price  and  small  city  service. 

In  the  service  area,  some  slowdown  In  the 
change  In  number  of  departures  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  March,  1980  and 
March,  1978  GAG  listings.  When  we  com- 
pared October,  1979  with  October,  1978,  total 
departures  (nonstop  flights)  were  up  9  per- 
cent. Now,  comparing  March,  1978— before 
deregulation— with  March.  1980  departures 
are  up  12  percent.  This  Increase  occurred 
despite  lilgh  Jet  fuel  prices  and  soft  demand 
for  air  travel  that  prompted  carriers  to  trim 
schedules  during  this  winter  season.  Unlted's 
average  dally  February  statutlcs  tell  the 
story:  Departures  were  down  16  percent  and 
passenger  volume  was  down  23  percent. 

Other  carriers  similarly  pinched  between 
high  costs  and  low  traffic  have  also  curtailed 
production.  There  are  some  bright  excep- 
tions: Piedmont's  traffic  Is  up  39  percent; 
Alrwesfs,  Is  up  31  percent;  Frontier's.  Is  up 
12  percent  (its  66th  consecutive  month  of 
growth);  and  Southwest  Is  up  31  percent. 
As  a  group  the  regional  carriers  are  doing 
very  well.  Since  deregulation  all  regional 
carriers  have  obtained  route  authority  to  aU 
three  coasts:  Atlantic.  Gulf  and  Pacific. 

Industry  fuel  costs  have  Increased  93  per- 
cent from  40  cents  per  gallon  in  January. 
1979  to  77  cents  per  gallon  In  January.  1980. 
Basic  coach  fares  increased  30  percent  In  the 
same  period.  However,  a  wide  variety  of  dls- 
covmted  prices  are  available.  The  CAB  re- 
ports that  half  of  all  travelers  In  1979  used 
service  priced  below  coach  levels.  Even  as 
fuel  prices  push  up  basic  fares,  plenty  of  air 
travel  bargains  remain. 

The  problems  of  service  at  small  com- 
munities has  greatly  diminished  in  the  last 
few  months.  Unlted's  notice  of  service  ter- 
mination at  Bakersfleld.  Modesto  and  Stock- 
ton caused  a  good  deal  of  concern.  Recently, 
a  weU  managed  and  well  financed  carrier — 
Golden  Gate — has  started  a  comprehensive 
pattern  or  service  Unking  these  and  other 
cities  with  San  Francisco.  Aspen  Airways  and 
Swift  Aire  now  provide  13  flights  between 
Bakersfleld  and  Los  Angeles  to  replace 
Unlted's  three  flights. 

Here  in  Dlinols.  United  will  Improve 
Mollne-West  service  on  April  27  and  reduce 
MoUne-Chlcago  flights  from  5  to  2.  The  com- 
munity's concern  about  Unlted's  action  has 
been  slgnlflcantly  allayed  by  announce- 
ments by  Brltt  Airways  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Airlines  of  high  frequency  Mollne- 
Cblcago  service  with  good  equipment.  Mo- 
Une  should  have  better  service  this  summer 
than  ever  before. 

There  are  problems  In  this  transition  pe- 
riod to  less  regulation.  But.  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  CAB.  community 
leaders  and  airlines,  problems  are  being 
solved  and  the  public  Is  being  served. 

And.  one  particular  point  is  becoming 
quite  clear:  Deregulation  is  desirable  In  good 
times  but  It  Is  essential  In  difficult  times. 
The  airline  Industry  Is  far  better  able  to 
cope  with  Inflation,  strike  recovery  and  traf- 
flc  slumps  with  less  regulation. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  J.  Ftaais. 

Chairman. 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  requesting  Pan  Am's  assess- 
ment of  the  Impact  of  airline  deregulation. 

The  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978  ad- 
dressed Itself  primarily  to  domestic  aviation. 
Thus.  Its  impact  on  Pan  Am  which,  prior 
to  its  merger  with  National  Airlines,  oper- 
ated over  95  percent  of  Its  revenues  passen- 
ger miles  In  international  air  transportation 
has  been  less  significant  that  on  the  other 
trunk  carriers. 

Our  merger  with  National  was  financed  on 
January  7.  1980.  We  are  engaged  In  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  joining  the  two  companies 
Into  one.  When  completed.  Pan  Am  will  have 
the  domestic  system  It  has  sorely  lacked 
enabling  It  to  l>ecome  a  full-fledged  partici- 
pant in  the  deregulated  domestic  environ- 
ment. 

To  the  extent  that  domestic  deregulation 
has  Impacted  Pan  Am.  the  effect  has  been 
largely  favorable.  Pan  Am  now  operates  sev- 
eral domestic  routes,  mostly  In  conjunction 
with  its  international  services.  For  example, 
we  operate  today  a  dally  Houston-New  York- 
London  flight  and  a  dally  New  York-Mlaml- 
Quatemala  City  flight.  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  deregulation  made  It  easier  for  Pan 
Am  to  obtain  the  domestic  certificate  author- 
ity It  now  exercises. 

Also,  domestic  deregulation  has  eliminated, 
to  a  large  degree,  goveriunent  Interference 
with  management's  price  setting  function. 
Most  importantly,  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  created  a  mechanism  by  which  domestic 
carriers  can  pass  tlu-ough  their  Increased 
costs  such  as  fuel  price  Increases  without 
the  need  for  governmental  approval  and  the 
delays  Incumbent  to  that  approval.  In  addi- 
tion, carrier  management  was  given  much 
greater  discretion  to  experiment  with  do- 
mestic low  fare  offerings.  Pan  American  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  by  of- 
fering fares  to  the  domestic  passengers  on 
its  international  filghts  that  provide  a  con- 
siderable savings. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

WnxjAM  T.  Seawell. 

The  Enhanced  Role  of  Pricing  in  Airline 

Competition 

(By  George  C.  Eads) 

In  1938,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  believing  that  airlines  somehow  re- 
sembled railroads,  decided  to  regulate  them 
as  though  they  were.  It  established  a  polit- 
ically-balanced, independent  regulatory 
body  and  gave  that  body  power  to  control 
maximimi  and  minimum  fares,  entry  into 
and  exit  from  Individual  clty-palr  routes, 
and  some — but  certainly  not  all — of  the 
conditions  of  service.  In  1978.  recognizing 
finally  that  airlines  are  not  at  all  like  rail- 
roads, but  possibly  fearing  that  they  might 
become  so  unless  appropriate  steps  were 
taken.  Congress  reversed  Itself,  and  began 
phasing  out  the  elaborate  regxilatory  ap- 
paratus It  had  established  forty  years  earlier. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  Is  to  evalu- 
ate the  results  of  that  change.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that.  Just  as  a  conference 
held  m  1940  to  evalviate  the  results  of  the 
1938  Act  would  probably  have  missed  many 
of  the  longer-run  consequences  that  it  even- 
tually would  produce.  Ro  are  we  unlikely  to 
be  able  to  predict  with  a  high  degree  of  pre- 
cision what  the  indtistry  will  look  like  forty 
years  from  now  as  a  resvUt  of  being  freed 
from  regulation. 

However,  certain  trends  are  evident  al- 
ready, and  they  are  wor+h  reviewing. 

One  that  has  received  widespread  atten- 
tion, especially  by  those  who  are  skeptical 
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of  regulatory  reform.  Is  that,  after  falling 
throughout  1978  and  into  early  1979,  aver- 
age fares  began  rising.  It  Is  said  that  this 
result  runs  counter  to  the  claims  made  by 
the  advocates  of  airline  der^ulatlon  and. 
Indeed,  proves  that  deregulation  is  a 
"failure." 

This  is  simply  wrong.  Airline  fares  have 
gone  up  recently  because  the  prices  airlines 
must  pay  for  factor  Inputs — fuel,  labor,  air- 
craft, financing — have  money  up.  Deregula- 
tion does  not  render  an  Industry  Immune  to 
such  factor  price  Increases.  What  It  does  do 
Is  minimize  the  extent  to  which  these  in- 
creases get  translated  into  Increases  in  unit 
costs,  and,  thereafter,  into  Increases  in  fares. 
It  does  this  by  opening  an  Industry  to  the 
forces  of  competition.  These  forces  ensure 
that  the  airlines  combine  various  factors  of 
production  in  ways  which  maximize  their 
productivity. 

Let  me  spend  a  few  moments  reporting  and 
enlarging  upon  an  analysis  of  recent  airline 
performance  contained  in  our  January  1980 
Economic  Report. 

The  analysis  begins  by  stating  the  incon- 
trovertible— that  average  airline  fares  have 
indeed  risen.  As  of  September  1979,  aver- 
age fares  for  the  dcunestlc  trunkllnes  were 

8  percent  above  their  1977  levels.  (We  chose 
September  1979  as  our  cutoff  since  It  was 
the  latest  date  for  which  cost  data  were 
available.) 

Over  this  same  period,  average  weighted 
input  prices  for  the  airlines  (that  Is,  a  com- 
posite index  of  the  prices  of  all  Inputs — 
fuel,  labor,  aircraft  and  engines,  financing 
and  otherwelghted  by  late  1976  input  shares) 
rose  by  35  percent. 

We  are  aU  painfully  familiar  with  what 
has  hapi>ened  to  fuel  prices.  By  September 
1979.  they  were  93  percent  above  their  1977 
level.  But  fuel  was  not  the  only  input  that 
cost  more.  Labor  costs  (wages  plus  fringes) 
rose  by  24  percent;  the  ownership  cost  of 
aircraft,  by  18  percent. 

Yet  airline  unit  costs  did  not  rise  by  the 
full  36  percent  increase  in  Input  prices,  but 
only  by  10  percent.  What  made  this  pos- 
sible was  Improved  productivity — an  im- 
provement attributable  In  large  part  to  the 
increased  freedom  brought  about  by  deregu- 
lation. 

How  did  the  airlines  increase  their  pro- 
ductivity? Primarily,  they  increased  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  used  their  primary 
capital  assets— their  aircraft.  Load  factors 
rose    from    66    percent    during    the    first 

9  months  of  1977  to  66  percent  during  the 
comparable  period  In  1979.  The  airlines  in- 
creased the  numl>er  of  seats  per  aircraft  by 
9  percent  for  the  large  DC-lOs  and  L-lOlls; 
and  by  4  percent  for  their  727s.  They  used 
their  aircraft  fieets  more  intensively.  Air- 
borne hours  per  aircraft  per  day  rose  by  12 
percent. 

But  the  productivity  of  other  Inputs  rose 
also:  revenue  ton -miles  per  gallon  of  fuel 
rose  by  13  piercent.  Revenue  ton-miles  per 
employee  rose  by  12  percent. 

To  be  sure,  all  this  was  not  without  Its 
costs.  As  we  observe  In  the  R^Kjrt.  the  level 
of  passenger  comfort  has  declined  somewhat, 
certain  amenities  have  been  curtailed,  and 
getting  an  airline  reservation  agent  on  the 
telephone  is  not  as  easy  as  it  once  was. 
However,  considering  that  passengers  are 
continuing  to  flock  to  airUnes  in  record 
numbers.  It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
these  reduced  amenities  have  been  more 
than  made  up  for  by  reduced  fares. 

Last  year  was  not  the  flrst  time  that  the 
airlines  have  had  to  cope  with  sharply  ris- 
ing prices  for  factor  Inputs.  Between  1973 
and  1977.  weighted  Input  prices  rose  by  66 
percent.  However,  diiring  this  earlier  period, 
there  was  not  the  offsetting  productivity 
performance,  and  unit  costs  rose  by  38  per- 
cent. Fares  rose  by  32  percent. 

No  one  would  claim  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods  was  that  air- 


lines were  tightly  regulated  in  1973-77  and 
much  more  loosely  regulated  In  1977-79.  Fur- 
thermore, events  have  not  tiad  time  to  fully 
play  themselves  out.  But  the  differences  in 
productivity  performance  between  the  two 
periods  are  striking. 

Lioad  factors  increased  during  both  peri- 
ods, but  during  the  later  period — ^the  period 
of  deregulation — the  average  annual  rate  of 
Increase  was  over  4 1/2  times  as  large  as  during 
the  former.  The  rate  of  growth  in  ton-miles 
per  employee  was  50  percent  greater  under 
deregulation;  the  Increase  in  revenue  ton- 
miles  per  gallon  of  fuel,  45  percent  greater. 

Why  should  deregulation  make  such  a  dif- 
ference? I  believe  it  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  Increased  role  that  price  competition 
plays  as  an  element  of  airline  competition 
now  that  the  CAB's  control  over  fares  has 
been  substantially  eased. 

From  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint,  pric- 
ing flexibility  is  not  an  absolute  prerequisite 
for  efficient  airline  operation. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  early  i970's. 
I  demonstrated  that  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB)  composed  oi  omnipotent,  om- 
niscient, benevolent  dictators  could  generate 
Industry  performance  at  least  as  good  as  the 
market  working  alone.  That  Is.  both  operat- 
ing efficiency  and  fare  levels,  could.  In  theory, 
be  equivalent. 

Although  the  CAB  has  bad  over  the  years 
its  stiare  of  benevolent  members,  I  don't  l>e- 
lieve  any  of  the  folks  who  occupied  offices  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  Universal  Building  could 
be  considered  omniscient.  And  Congress,  by 
restricting  their  authority  m  certain  vital 
respects,  guaranteed  that  they  would  not  be 
omnipotent.  The  Board  could  Indeed  control 
fares.  It  could  exercise  a  limited  degree  of 
control  over  individual  carrier  and  even  In- 
dustry profltablllty  through  control  over 
clty-palr  entry  and  the  balance  of  strong  and 
weak  routes.  But  it  could  never  achieve  the 
regulatory  ideal  I  mentioned.  To  do  so.  the 
Board  would  have  needed  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol all  aspects  of  service  quality — especially 
flight  frequencies.  If  possessed  with  sufficient 
knowledge,  such  a  super-CAB  would  have 
been  able  to  dictate  to  the  airlines  Just  the 
right  combination  of  flights  and  fares  to 
maximize  consumer  welfare  while  producing 
for  the  airline  Industry  the  appropriate  rate 
of  rettim  to  attract  needed  capital.  Indeed, 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  an 
"airline  industry"  at  all — a  single  monopoly 
carrier  would  have  served  as  well. 

But.  as  I  have  noted,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions were  not  fulfllled.  Given  the  limited 
powers  of  the  Board  and  the  limited  knowl- 
edge that  even  the  most  well-intentioned 
group  of  human  beings  could  possess,  the 
most  that  the  Board  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish was  to  not  mess  things  up  too  much. 

Unfortunately,  It  did  occasionally  occur 
to  certain  Board  members  that  they  ought 
to  try  to  tinker  with  the  system  in  more 
fundamental  ways.  Thus  it  was  that  during 
the  earlier  period  of  rising  factor  prices  I 
cited,  amid  Industry  pleas  to  "do  some- 
thing," the  Board  hit  upon  a  new  Invention 
to  enhance  productivity — ^the  capacity  re- 
duction agreement. 

These  agreements,  which,  but  for  the 
Board's  ability  to  "bless"  them,  would  have 
constituted  per  se  violations  of  Section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  did  indeed  raise  load 
factors — at  least  on  the  specific  routes  to 
which  they  applied.  And  they  may  have 
Improved  fuel  efficiency  by  a  modest  amount, 
though  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  highly 
ambiguous.  But  as  we  can  see  from  the 
comparisons  I  cited,  they  were  in  no  match 
for  the  improvements  stimulated  by  the 
relatively  free  play  of  market  forces. 

Why  did  the  Board  resort  to  restrictions 
on  competition  as  a  cure  for  rising  input 
prices?  In  part  it  was  due  to  the  general 
suspicion  of  competition  that  I  have  noticed 


somehow  infects  most  Individuals  i4>polnted 
to  regulatory  bodies.  Charged  with  control- 
ling the  destinies  of  great  industries,  and 
armed  with  powers  to  collect  vast  arrays 
of  data  on  industry  performance,  they  t>elieve 
that  they  might  Just  be  able  to  outwit  tlie 
market.  In  the  instance  I  am  describing,  the 
Board  became  convinced  somehow  that  air- 
line competition  Is  Inherently  "destructive." 
According  to  ttils  doctrine,  without  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  Board,  carriers  would  over- 
schedule,  driving  actual  load  factors  well 
below  break-even  levels,  thereby  perclpitat- 
Ing  widespread  bankruptcy  wlttiin  the  indus- 
try: (Curiously  it  never  occurred  to  those  pro- 
IXMlng  this  strange  tiieory  to  compare  it  to 
the  actual  industry  l>ehavior.  Capacity  deci- 
sions had  never  been  controlled  by  the  Board, 
yet  no  signs  of  "destructive  competttlon" 
were  evident.) 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  was  the  widely 
shared  belief  in  the  industry  that  pricing 
was  not  an  effective  competitive  tool.  The 
demand  for  air  travel  was  considered  "in- 
elastic." That  is,  a  one  percent  cut  in  fares 
would  lead  to  a  less  tlian  one  percent  in- 
crease in  traffic.  (The  Board's  official  elas- 
ticity estimate  was  0.7).  Although  certain 
forms  of  higlily  discriminatory  pricing  might 
indeed  improve  carrier  revenues,  the  "de- 
structive" nature  of  airline  competttlon 
meant  that  such  price-cutting  tendencies 
that  might  emerge  In  the  Industry  liad  to 
be  kept  carefully  in  check. 

My  examinaticm  of  coznpcoiy  records  of 
the  period  reveals  that  individual  carriers 
had  considered — and  rejected — many  of  the 
pricing  innovations  that  have  now  become 
commonplace  In  the  Industry.  Who  could 
blame  them?  Given  the  perception  that  traf- 
fic was  relatively  unresponsive  to  price,  plus 
the  threat  that,  either  on  Its  own  volition  or 
upon  complaint  (usually  by  a  competitor), 
the  Board  cotUd  suspend  and  Investigate  a 
proposed  fare,  it  is  little  wonder  tliat  pricing 
took  a  back  seat  to  service  competition.  I 
suspect  the  same  thing  would  happen  If. 
prior  to  cutting  the  prices  on  men's  suits, 
Woodward  and  Lothrop  had  to  persuade 
Garflnckel's  not  to  object  and.  in  case  it  did. 
prove  eventually  to  a  regulatory  body  tliat 
its  proposed  sale  prices  were  "in  the  public 
interest." 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  too  much.  As 
Charlie  Murphy  has  reminded  me,  prior  to 
the  "DeregTilatlon  Era"  pricing  Innovations 
were  not  unknown  in  the  airline  industry. 
A  liberal-minded  Board  could — and  occa- 
sionally did — encourage  them.  When  backed 
up  by  a  policy  of  relatively  free  entry  Into 
clty-palr  markets  (even  If  only  by  estab- 
lished carriers),  such  a  threat  could  be  a 
powerful  force  spurring  productivity.  But 
the  ever  present  threat  of  the  Board's  sus- 
pension and  investigation  powers,  the  knowl- 
edge that  many  proposed  fare  decreases  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Board,  and  the  precep- 
tlon  of  demand  inelasticity  I  spoke  about 
more  often  than  not  served  to  move  pricing 
to  the  back  seat  as  a  competitive  weapon. 

Now  all  that  has  changed.  Over  the  last 
couple  of  years  airUnes  have  been  testing  the 
responsiveness  of  traffic  to  price  cuts  and 
have  found  it  much  greater  than  they  pre- 
viously thought.  They  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  buUding  "market  identity"  in  new 
markets  by  introductory  across-the-board 
fare  cuts.  One  major  carrier  even  decided  to 
recover  traffic  in  the  wake  of  a  long  strike— 
a  perennial  Industry  problem— by  offering 
half -fare  coupons.  Still  others  have  realized 
that  seats  can  be  profitably  flUed  during  off- 
peak  periods  if  fares  can  only  be  made  suf- 
ficiently attractive. 

One  measure  of  degree  of  change  is  that 
the  opponents  of  the  liberalization  of  truck- 
ing regulation  now  feel  compelled  to  con- 
struct rationalizations  of  how  the  demand 
for  trucking  services  is  different  from  the 
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dem*od  for  i  Wine  aervloe.  The  reason?  I  am 
parapbntaUi( ,  but  I  have  heard  tructOng  in- 
dustry leadc  rs  aay:  "Well,  everyone  knows 
that  airline  traffic  is  highly  responsive  to 
price." 

I  will  span  you  the  details,  but  I  find  these 
piotestatloni  remarkably  similar  to  those 
advanced  toy  the  earlier  opponents  of  airline 
regulatcxy  n  form.  The  traffic  pie  is  fixed  In 
<4ze,  so  fare  reductions  merely  reduce  total 
Industry  retsnues.  Only  carefully  tailored 
price  cuts,  «rgeted  at  particularly  price- 
sensitive  por  Ions  of  the  market,  can  improve 
carrier  portability.  If  one  carrier  cuts 
prices,  he  w1  a  be  immediately  matched,  de- 
stroying any  advantage  he  might  have  hoped 
to  gain.  Soux  d  familiar? 

I  do  not  <  rlsh  to  mislead  you.  I  am  not 
contending  Ihat  the  transition  to  full  eco- 
nomic derec  ulatlon  for  the  airlines  will 
prove  palnU  »  and  costless.  And  deregula- 
tion has  ye ;  to  meet  its  severest  test— a 
sharp  ecoaoi  olc  downturn.  However,  If  the 
fctTHTni  reapi  ind  by  continuing  to  make  full 
use  of  theli  newly-won  freedom,  I  believe 
that  they  vlll  emerge  in  better  financial 
shape  than  they  have  from  nlmilar  down- 
turns In  the  >ast. 

Indeed,  le<  me  leave  you  with  one  final 
thought.  In  ft  period  of  relative  stabUlty — 
In  economic  activity,  in  fuel  prices,  and  In 
the  overall  n  kte  of  infiation^-deregulatlon  of 
the  airlines  probably  would  have  meant  a 
once-and-foq-all  downward  shift  in  average 
fares.  As  iniiut  prices  grew  modestly,  fares 
would  have  (grown  leas  rapidly  than  they 
would  have  lunder  regulation.  That  would 
have  been  a  bleasant  but  hardly  earth-shat- 
tering result  However,  in  a  highly  unstable 
world  such  a  s  we  have  today,  deregulation — 
and  the  flexl  Jllities  It  permits  the  airlines — 
is  likely  to  nean  the  difference  between  a 
viable  Indus  ry  and  one  wtUch,  despite  the 
best  Intentkns  of  well-meaning  regulators, 
would  increi  singly  come  to  resemble  that 
industry  I  m  sntloned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
talk — the  ra  Iroads.  That  industry  too  en- 
Joyed  a  brief  period  of  glory  but,  due  largely 
to  its  regula  tory  shackles,  proved  unable  to 
adjust  to  the  changed  realities  of  competition 
from  trucks  and  the  automobile.  The  air- 
lines deaervi  a  better  fate.  I  believe  that 
through  tlm(  ly  and  responsibly-designed  de- 
regulation. ^  e  have  created  the  conditions 
that  will  ena  ire  them  one. 

Coxrlfcs.  or  Economic  Aovisbu, 

Washington,  D.C. 
iKPscr  o^  AntLiNx  DnxGTriATiOK  on 
PaoDucTivrrT 
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that  you  might  be  Interested  in 
speech   I   gave   this   week   at 
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In  both  cases,  fare  increases  lagged  behind 
Increases  in  costs — but  not  by  fllflBlmllw 
amounts.  The  difference  came  primarily  in 
productivity.  During  the  latter  period,  the 
average  annual  increase  in  load  factors  was 
414  times  that  during  the  earlier  period; 
the  increase  in  revenue  ton-miles  per  em- 
ployee, 50  percent  greater;  the  increase  in 
revenue  ton-miles  per  gallon  of  fuel,  45  per- 
cent greater. 

I  would  be  interested  In  any  reaction  you 
have  to  the  speech. 

MncoaAKotm 
To  The  President. 

From  Marvin  Cohen,  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 
This  memo  sununarizes  the  results  of  the 
Airline  DeregvUatlon  Act  which  you  signed 
on  October  24,  1978.  We  vrtll  meet  Monday 
afternoon,  January  14,  1960,  to  discuss  these 
results  as  well  as  the  current  status  of  our 
Joint  effort  with  the  Administration  to  in- 
crease competition  In  international  aviation. 

1.  Fares.  Solely  as  a  result  of  the  enormous 
increase  In  the  price  of  jet  fuel,  average  air- 
line fares  went  up  16  percent  during  1979. 
The  price  of  fuel,  which  accounts  for  nearly 
30  percent  of  airline  costs,  is  estimated  to 
have  Increased  86  percent  between  the  fourth 
quarters  of  1978  and  1979.  Without  these 
fuel  price  increases,  average  airline  prices 
would  have  actually  declined  0.8  percent  be- 
tween January  and  October  1979,  although 
labor,  aircraft,  and  all  other  Input  costs  rose 
steadily  throughout  the  same  period. 

This  16  percent  increase  in  fares  repre- 
sents the  average  of  all  first  claos,  n<»inal 
economy,  and  discount  fares.  Not  every  fare 
has  gone  up  by  this  amount,  and  overall 
consumers  paid  $1.5  billion  less  In  air  fares 
during  the  first  11  months  of  deregulation 
than  they  would  have  paid.  Thus,  fcu"  ex- 
ample, although  fares  on  the  Eastern  shuttle 
have  gone  up  24  percent,  fares  on  many 
markets  are  lower  today  than  when  the  Act 
was  signed.  Southwest's  normal  economy 
fare  between  Dallas  and  New  Orleans  is  23 
percent  lower  today  than  in  October  1978. 
Finally,  many  discounts  are  still  available — 
and  60  percent  of  passengers  today  travel  at 
discount  fares  10-70  percent  lower  than  the 
standard  coach  fare. 

2.  Increased  airline  productivity  and  more 
efficient  use  of  fuel.  Airline  deregulation  has 
resulted  in  a  dramatic  improvement  in  fuel 
economy.  Under  regulation,  when  fares  were 
fixed  by  government,  airlines  were  able  to 
compete  with  each  other  only  by  adding 
additional  service.  In  the  process,  passenger 
load  factors  (the  percentage  of  seats  oc- 
cupied) were  driven  down  (averaging  but 
62.8  percent  for  1970-1976),  and  fuel  econ- 
omy was  poor. 

Under  deregulation,  by  contrast,  carriers 
can  now  compete  with  one  another  by  offer- 
ing lower  fares,  and  thus  face  a  powerful 
incentive  to  fill  uq  their  previously  empty 
seats.  For  the  twelve  months  ended  Novem- 
ber 1979,  the  passenger  load  factor  for  the 
eleven  largest  U.S.  airlines  was  up  to  63.6 
percent,  and  the  volume  of  passengers  and 
freight  carried  per  gallon  of  jet  fuel  was  up 
33.8  percent  over  the  1970-76  period. 

Airlines  are  also  fiying  their  planes  more 
hours  and  adding  more  seats.  Entry  and 
exit  freedom  have  allowed  carriers  to  restruc- 
ture their  route  systems  to  match  aircraft 
to  route  lengths.  However,  with  the  prospect 
of  rapidly  increasing  fuel  costs,  1980  may 
bring  service  cutbacks,  high  fares  and  low 
profits. 

3.  Service  changes.  The  nation's  141  hub 
airports  serve  98  percent  of  its  air  traffic.  Be- 
tween September  1978  and  September  1079, 
service,  measured  by  aircraft  departures.  Is 
up  8  percent  from  hub  airports  and  up  10 
percent  from  the  634  non-hub  airports. 
Service  is  up  to  3/6  of  the  airporta  and  down 
at  1/3 — mostly  non-hubs.  Carriers  are  shift- 


ing service  to  let  supply  follow  demand  and 
to  match  equipment  with  markets.  The 
chart  in  Appendix  A  lists  over  300  ixtlnts  of 
all  sizes  that  have  lx>th  more  service  and 
seats  than  a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Act's  liberal  exit 
provisions  allow  a  carrier  to  withdraw  unless 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  "essential  air  serv- 
ice." Although  communities  at  first  resist 
their  loss  of  service  (and  the  press  has 
widely  reported  cutbacks) ,  in  most  cases  the 
remaining  service  is  adisquate  or  replace- 
ment service  quickly  appears. 

For  example: 

Earlier  this  year  when  American  and 
United  discontinued  service  to  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  the  community  was  extremely  upset. 
However,  without  any  gap  In  service,  USAlr 
and  Piedmont  increased  service  in  the  mar- 
ket, offering  comparable  service  with  com- 
parable aircraft.  Providence,  R.I.,  had  a  sim- 
ilar experience. 

If  the  proposed  withdrawal  would  result 
in  service  below  "essential  air  service."  the 
Board  requires  the  carrier  to  remain  until  a 
replacement  is  able  to  provide  adequate  and 
reliable  service. 

Northwest  Airlines  had  been  providing 
limited,  poorly-timed  service  to  Jamestown, 
N.D.  When  Northwest  filed  notice  of  its  in- 
tention to  abandon  the  point,  we  held  the 
carrier  in  until  Air  Wisconsin  began  service. 
Jamestown  now  receives  several  daily,  well- 
timed  fiights  and  the  traffic  response  has 
been  excellent.  The  Mayor  of  Jamestown  has 
said  that  Northwest's  suspension  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

Our  most  difficult  transition  problems  are 
occurring  in  medium-sized  communities.  We 
have  adopted  a  very  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  Act  to  permit  us  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  ease  the  transition  at  these  points. 

For  example: 

United  Airlines  filed  notice  several  months 
ago  to  terminate  service  at  Bakersflrid,  Cal- 
ifornia. We  allowed  United  to  suspend  service 
to  San  Francisco  because  cmother  carrier. 
Air  Pacific,  was  found  able  to  provide  reliable 
service.  Because  Air  Pacific  is  a  new  airline, 
we  required  United  to  keep  standby  capacity 
to  quickly  resume  service  in  case  the  replace- 
ment carrier  is  imable  to  perfonn  ade- 
quately. Under  our  transition  policy,  we  are 
allowing  United  to  reduce  Los  Angeles  service 
only  in  stages  so  we  can  monitor  the  relia- 
bility of  the  commuter  replacements. 

In  Michigan,  United  plans  to  drop  service 
from  some  cities  to  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
We  are  working  with  state  and  local  officials 
and  may  hold  United  in  under  the  transition 
policy  until  adequate  replacement  carriMS 
are  found. 

Delta  has  announced  It  will  leave  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  and  Worcester,  Mass..  in  late 
April.  However,  three  carriers  in  the  area 
have  expressed  an  Interest  In  replacing  Drita. 
We  will  not  let  Delta  leave  imtil  replacement 
service  is  in  place. 

4.  Industry  health.  In  1978.  the  combina- 
tion of  a  strong  economy,  relatively  stable 
fuel  costs  and  the  Board's  liberal  policies  en- 
abled the  Industry  to  achieve  record  operat- 
ing profits  of  over  $1  billion. 

Steeply  rising  costs,  the  United  strike  and 
DC-10  grounding  led  to  a  droo  in  profits  to 
about  $400  million  In  1979.  It  was  still  a 
relatively  good  year  by  historic  standards. 

To  the  surortse  ot  many  deregulation  crit- 
ics, the  smaller  local  service  carriers  have 
done  very  well  under  deregulation.  Ptontier, 
Allegheny  (USAlr) ,  Piedmont  and  Texas  In- 
ternational had  record  profits  In  1979.  New 
entrants  like  Midway  and  Air  Florida  have 
done  well  and  plan  to  expand  low-fare  service 
to  new  cities  in  1980. 

CoMPnTNO  ON  ToTja  Own  Tbucb 
(By  Herbert  D.  Kelleher) 
By  virtue  of  our  hUtory,  we  at  Southwest 
AlrUnes  feel  that  we  have  an  unusual  ex- 
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pertentlal  basis  for  appraising  the  "Fact" 
versus  "Fancy"  aspects  of  federal  deregula- 
tion of  the  airline  Industry. 

Our  corporate  charter  was  granted  in 
March,  1967,  and  In  February,  1968  we  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  the  Texas  Aeronau- 
tics Commission  authorizing  us  to  provide 
purely  intrastate  commuter  air  service,  uti- 
lizing heavy  aircraft,  between  the  cities  of 
Dallas.  Houston,  and  San  Antonio.  Because 
of  litigation,  inauguration  of  our  air  service 
was  delayed  until  June  18,  1971.  Thereafter, 
we  expanded  our  intrastate  routes  to  include 
the  Lower  Rio  Orande  Valley,  Austin,  Corpus 
Cbristi,  El  Paso,  Lubbock,  Midland-Odessa, 
Beaumont/Port  Arthur,  and  Amartllo.  In 
1971,  our  six  and  one-half  month  operating 
loss  was  (2,167,000.  In  1978,  our  last  year  as 
an  Intrastate  carrier,  our  operating  Income 
was  $21,122,000. 

Southwest  became  a  CAB  air  carrier  on 
January  26,  1979  when  It  commenced  Hous- 
ton-New Orleans  air  service  under  a  dormant 
route  award.  Except  for  passage  of  the  Air- 
line Deregulation  Act  of  1978,  preceded  by, 
and  coupled  with,  a  newly  favorable  attitude 
towards  competition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
and  its  staff,  we  would  not  have  taken  this 
step.  Our  status  as  a  federal  carrier  Is,  there- 
fore, a  product  of  deregulation  both  formal 
and  informal. 

The  Texas  statute  governing  certification 
and  regulation  of  Intrastate  carriers  permits 
as  much  restriction  as  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  The  Texas  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission and  its  staff,  however,  took  a  liberal 
view  towards  competition  and  therefore  ad- 
ministered the  Texas  Aeronautics  Act  so  as 
to  promote,  rather  than  to  retard,  its  pro- 
liferation. Essentially,  this  was  the  philoso- 
phy manifested  In  word  and  deed  by  the  CAB 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Alfred  Kahn 
prior  to  passage  of  the  Deregulation  Act, 
which  Is  why  I  emphasize  that  the  attitude 
of  the  regulator  is  at  least  as  important  as 
the  verbiage  of  the  regulatory  charter. 

At  the  same  time  that  Southwest,  because 
of  restrained  regulation,  was  "comoeting  on 
our  own  terms."  Southwest's  CAB  certifi- 
cated comoetltors  were  also  competing  on 
their  own  terms.  Neither  their  fares  for  in- 
trastate passengers,  their  schedules,  their 
amenities,  nor  any  other  significant  aspect 
of  their  competitive  service  was  controlled 
by  the  CAB.  Consequently,  they  unleashed 
the  full  panoply  of  available  competitive 
respKinse.  including  lowered  fares;  service 
every  half  hour  In  the  Houston -Dallas  mar- 
ket and  every  hour  in  the  Dallas-San  An- 
tonio market;  ads  Implicitly  refiecting  UTx>n 
the  comparative  safety  of  our  two  engine  air- 
craft and  the  exT>erlence  of  our  personnel; 
and  many  other  devices,  both  obvious  and 
subtle.  In  effect,  then,  except  for  route  ap- 
plications sublected  to  laborious  administra- 
tive and  judicial  proceedines,  we.  and  our 
business  adversaries,  competed  la  an  essen- 
tially deregulated  Texas  environment  for 
seven  and  one-half  years  before  coming  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  CAB.  In  fact, 
present  CAB  regulation,  even  under  the  De- 
regulation Act  as  administered  by  a  pro- 
competition  Board  and  staff,  constitutes  the 
heaviest  ongoing  retaliation  to  which  we 
have  ever  been  subjected. 

The  first,  and  most  fundamental,  debt  that 
we  owe  to  deregulation,  Texas  stvle,  is  our 
very  existence.  Although  the  CAB  received 
more  than  79  apolications  for  trunkllne  au- 
thority from  "outsiders"  between  1950  and 
1974,  it  did  not  approve  one  of  them.  I  doubt 
that  Southwest  would  have  proved  the  rule 
of  exclusion  by  being  an  exception  to  it. 

In  1971,  when  Southwest  was  swiftly  go- 
ing broke.  It  switched  its  service  from  Ho\is- 
ton's  outlying  Intercontinental  Airport  to 
Houston's  downtown  Hobby  Airport,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  CAB  air  carriers 
In  1989.  Shorthaul,  non-interlining  passen- 
gers want  and  need  close-in  airport  service. 
This  move  saved  Southwest.  It  was  accom- 
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pllshed  with  a  letter  to  the  Tkxaa  Aeronau- 
tics Commission — no  certificate  amendment 
proceedings;  no  30-day  airport  notice  with 
the  attendant  possibility  of  CAB  hearings; 
sind  no  nonsense.  The  very  existence  of  a 
regulatory  body  with  power-ln-the-premiaes 
sometimes,  dependent  upon  motivation,  pro- 
vides a  breeding  ground  for  anticompetitive 
behavior  and  an  outlet  for  its  energies.  "Liti- 
gate them  out  of  existence"  can  become  the 
incumbents'  club  motto. 

When  Southwest,  because  of  equipment 
and  financial  limitations,  could  not  mount 
enough  Dallas-San  Antonio  frequencies  to 
compete  effectively  against  its  adversaries, 
it  announced  a  60  day,  half-price  sale  at 
$13.00  per  seat.  As  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
banana  importing  business  said:  "Herb, 
there's  only  one  thing  more  perishable  than 
a  banana  and  that's  an  airplane  seat."  The 
Texas  Aeronautics  Commission  did  not  reg- 
ulate fares.  Consequently,  we  were  able  to 
Implement  this  stratagem  without  delay. 
Unofficially,  the  Coauniaslon  thought  that 
it  would  be  the  disastrous  prelude  to  an 
auction  of  our  airplanes.  Instead,  our  traf- 
fic tripled  overnight;  we  did  not  have  to 
abandon  the  market;  and  In  1979  Southwest 
alone  carried  437,000  Dallas-San  Antonio 
local  passengers,  three  times  the  size  of  the 
entire  market  at  the  time  we  entered. 

In  response  to  our  Dallas-San  Antonio  60 
day  half-price  sale,  one  of  our  competitors 
inaugurated  (13.00  service  between  Dallas 
Love  Field  and  Houston's  Hobby  Airport.  We 
reacted  by  offering  to  fiy  a  passenger  at 
either  (13.00  or  (26.00.  If  he  elected  the 
(26.00  fare,  we  gave  him  a  fifth  of  Chlvas 
Regal,  Crown  Royal,  or  Smirnoff  vodka.  Forty 
percent  of  our  passengers  selected  the  higher 
fare,  and  for  a  number  of  months  we  be- 
came the  largest  liquor  distributor  In  Texas. 
That  40%  charged  the  air  fare  to  their  com- 
pany expense  accounts  and  took  the  whiskey 
home.  One  every-day  commuter,  of  whom 
we  carry  a  surprising  number,  requested 
that  we  distribute  some  other  type  of 
"premium"  because  his  wife  was  grumbling 
about  her  clothes  closet  filling  up  with 
whiskey  bottles.   So  we  added  ice  buckets. 

The  Texas  Aeronautics  Commission 
granted  us  Dallae/Houston/San  Antonlo- 
Harlingen,  although  later  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers confessed  that  the  Commission  had 
entertained  grave  misgivings  about  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  of  this  route  venture.  After 
less  than  eleven  months  of  our  service,  the 
Harllngen  boardings  had  Increased  from  33,- 
000  to  107,000,  or  by  224%.  We  went  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  twice  In  order 
to  preserve  our  right  to  serve  Dallas'  down- 
town Love  Field  rather  than  the  new,  out- 
lying and  gigantic  DFW  Airport.  The  Texas 
Aeronautics  Commission  supported  this 
endeavor  because  our  serving  DFW  Airport 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  operating  the 
New  York -Washington  shuttle  through  Ken- 
nedy and  Dulles.  We  won,  but  If  we  had  then 
been  a  CAB  air  carrier,  we  would  have  been 
coerced  Into  serving  DFW — and  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  absence  of  governmental  meddling  In 
Texas  permitted  us  to  start  our  operation  and 
to  take  some  unusual  steps  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  make  it  successful.  Along  the  way, 
the  Texas  Aeronautics  Commission  was  some- 
times tempted  to  intervene  to  save  us  from 
ourselves.  Through  our  constant  "Jawbon- 
ing" and  its  own  philosophically  oriented 
self-restraint,  however,  the  catastrophic  In- 
clination of  "arm  chair  generals"  to  inter- 
fere with  "field  decisions"  never  material- 
ized. Even  in  the  bureaucratic  "pleasure 
dome"  of  paperwork,  we  were  successful  In 
convincing  the  Commission  to  accept  our 
quarterly  and  annual  reports  In  lieu  of  its 
own  financial  report  forms.  Why,  we  asked, 
should  an  SBC  and  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
regulated  company  issuing  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  securities  to  the  public  and  borrow- 
ing many  millions  more  upon  the  strength 


of  Its  audited  financial  statements  be  pot 
to  the  added  effort  and  expense,  bowsfsr 
small,  of  keeping  an  extra  dtart  of  aeooants 
in  order  to  complete  forms  destined  for  in- 
terment in  an  Austin  closet? 

In  Texas,  we  were  fortunate  to  taste  tne 
enterprise  oriented  Oovemots  wbo  tbsraCore 
appointed  entrepreneurial  mtnrtwd  Oommls- 
sloners  who,  in  turn,  selected  free  market 
staffers.  The  next  result  of  Texas  dtngalm- 
tlon  was  a  new  airline  stimulating  the  over- 
night doubling  of  marlcets  by  ebiovlng  fans 
averaging  60  percent  below  existing  oosf^ 
and  directly  creating  additional.  mnltlpUsr 
effect  economic  activity  of  some  (600,000,000 
per  year,  not  counting  the  Indirect  economic 
and  personal  benefite  conferred  upon  the 
communities  served  through  better  air  trans- 
portation service  at  lower  cost  to  more  con- 
venient airports.  Even  more  slgnlfleant  from 
an  hlst<»1cal  perspective,  bowevar.  Is  tliat 
Southwest's  pc^ormance  in  the  tree  market 
environment  esUbliabed  by  our  Commission 
served  as  a  benchmark  against  wblcb  to 
measure  the  ineffectiveness  and  wasteful- 
ness— for  Iwth  the  consumor  and  the  air- 
lines—of  strict  CAB  regulation  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  the  Fed- 
eral AvlaUon  Act  of  1068.  Thus,  we  feel  that 
in  some  measure  our  example  provided  both 
an  Inspiration  and  an  Impetus  for  federal 
deregulation — and  we  are  very  proud  of  that 
fact. 

Returning  to  the  "Fact  vs.  Fancy"  rubric 
of  this  Conference,  I  must,  in  closing,  de- 
nounce some  of  the  myths,  or  shibboleths, 
still  being  offered  In  praise  and  defense  of 
the  prior  regulatory  regime.  Did  It  guar- 
antee service  to  small  cities?  No,  It  did  not. 
Some  200  such  certificated  ciUee  were  aban- 
doned under  sulwidized  regulaUon.  Did  it 
guarantee  a  reasonable  level  of  service  to 
the  smaller  cities  which  were  not  abandon- 
ed? No  it  did  not,  unless  you  think  that 
two  roundtrtps  per  day  with  departures 
sometimes  within  one-half  hour  of  one 
another  or  at  6:30  a.m.  and  8:16  pjn.,  re- 
spectively, constituted  "reason."  Did  It  guar- 
antee adequate  service  to  cities  of  any  slae? 
No,  it  did  not,  based  upon  our  experience 
of  doubling  markets  within  twelve  months 
that  had  been  served  by  other  carriers  for  80 
years.  Could  we  retium  to  the  eariler  system 
and  threby  resolve  some  of  the  complaints 
being  received  by  the  CAB  today?  Only  U 
3rou  believe  that  our  government  can  afford 
to  support  four  flights  by  a  (10,000,000  Jet, 
burning  90*  per  gallon  fuel.  Into  "Half  Way," 
Texas  In  order  to  accommodate  30  passen- 
gers per  day. 

In  my  opinion,  the  economics  of  our  pres- 
ent situation  have  completely  overwhelmed 
the  poUtlcs,  and  domestic,  federal  deregula- 
tion of  the  airlines  was  enacted  just  In  time 
to  save  the  Indxjstry  and  the  consumer 
from  a  holocaust.  The  third  level  carriers, 
freed  by  modification  of  Part  208  from  the 
wholly  artificial  constraints  of  a  13,600 
pound  maximum  gross  take-off  weight,  are 
rushing  to  fill  the  small  dty  void,  just  as 
they  have  always  done  in  Texas;  the  local 
service  carriers,  now  small  trunks,  are  ful- 
filling the  appropriate  economic  role  or- 
dained by  their  switch  from  DC-S's  to  Jets; 
the  low-fare,  point-to-point  carriers  such 
as  Southwest  are  successfully  occiipylng  a 
highly  specialized  niche;  and  the  major 
tnmks  are  acquitting  the  transcontinental 
and  intercontinental  responsibilities  signi- 
fied by  their  747'8,  DC-lO's,  and  L-lOll's. 
Thto,  to  my  mind,  gives  promise  of  being 
a  far  more  rational  and  lasting  domestic 
system  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  It. 
is  also,  in  my  conception,  crowned  by  a  CAB 
membership  and  sUff  which  act,  for  the 
most  part,  with  exceptional  speed;  are  re- 
ceptive to  innovative  ideas  and  new  methods 
of  performing  old  functions:  and,  most  im- 
portantly, recognlre  that  industry  economic 
health  and  consumer  benefit  are  holistic 
rather  than  antagonistic. 
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neur.  Although  Irv  and  I  were  never  foolish 
enough  to  believe  we  would  waltz  down  Wall 
Street  and  pick  up  the  $6  mlUlon  we  needed 
In  capital,  neither  did  we  believe  the  test  of 
our  strength  would  be  quite  so  stringent. 

We  believed  we  had  a  saleable  concept :  low 
costs  and  low  fares,  in  other  words,  very  com- 
petitive. We  retained  Loeb  Rhoades  as  our 
financial  advisors.  We  estimated  for  our  fi- 
nancial sales  prospectus  that  we  would  break 
even  six  months  after  start-up.  That  was  our 
message  to  the  financial  community.  Low 
cost  operations  and  low  fares  plus  large  mar- 
kets would  equal  an  enormous  return  on  In- 
vestment. We  believed  It  was  a  deal  no  one 
could  refuse.  We  were  wrong.  Some  refused 
us  outright.  Others  were  skeptical  and  only 
a  few  Investors  allowed  us  to  meet  with  them 
and  resolve  the  questions  they  had  about 
why  Midway  would  work. 

When  we  began  seeking  our  financing  in 
April,  1978.  the  economy  and  the  availability 
of  money  was  tight.  At  the  time,  ventiire 
capital  Investments  were  concentrated  In 
basically  high  technology  companies.  In  1978, 
only  46  companies  raised  capital  through  the 
public  sale  of  stock.  This  compared  to  568 
companies  in  1972.  So  our  work  was  cut  out 
for  us.  We  were  facing  this  tight  money,  high 
technology  syndrome,  and  we  had  to  edu- 
cate the  potential  investors  about  the  airline 
business  as  well  as  selling  our  concept. 

But  we  Just  didnt  go  away.  Early  in  o\ir 
effort  to  sell  the  financial  community,  we 
were  told  that  if  we  attracted  one  major 
Investor,  the  proverbial  bell  cow,  the  rest  of 
the  financial  herd  would  fall  dutifully  in 
line.  That  may  have  been  true  for  less  risk- 
filled  capital  intensive  start-up  companies, 
but  we  found  this  historical  rule  did  not 
apply  to  starting  an  airline.  Each  venture 
group  had  to  review  our  presentation  with 
"due  diligence." 

Each  wanted  to  know  what  made  Irv  and 
I  think  we  could  succeed  in  a  deregulated 
environment  that  would  allow  any  airline 
to  enter  any  market  we  chose.  They  wanted 
to  know  how  we  could  get  airplanes  when 
everyone  knew  the  Industry  was  capacity 
short.  They  wanted  to  know  how  we  were 
going  to  get  fuel  when  the  word  was  out  it 
was  just  not  available.  They  wanted  to  know 
who  our  pilots  and  flight  attendants  were, 
who  our  maintenance  staff  would  be.  They 
even  wanted  to  know  which  airport  gates 
we  had  under  lease. 

There  was  another  Catch  23  that  took  time 
to  unravel.  We  couldn't  buy  airplanes,  hire 
people,  sign  fuel  contracts,  and  lease  airport 
space  without  financing.  And  for  a  while,  we 
didn't  think  we  would  get  financing  unless 
we  had  planes,  people,  facilities  and  fuel. 

On  the  issue  of  competition,  we  explained 
to  prospective  Investors  that  the  big  air- 
lines had  greater  opportunities  elsewhere. 
Today,  we're  still  right  in  that  Judgment. 
Not  a  single  carrier  who  threatened  re-entry 
to  Midway  Airport  in  the  Midway  I  and  n 
cases  has  begun  service. 

Irv  also  met  with  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
gathered  convincing  arguments  that  air- 
planes would  be  available  when  the  financ- 
ing to  buy  them  came  through.  We  ex- 
plained qualified  pilots  were  available  and 
our  intention  was  to  hire  flight  attendants 
without  training  so  they  could  be  trained 
to  perform  the  type  of  service  a  quick  turn- 
around operation  needed.  We  also  explained 
that  the  maintenance  staff  was  available. 
We  got  some  assurance  from  Washington 
that  fuel  wovild  be  avaUable  for  the  new 
airline  deregulation  had  spawned.  We  also 
obtained  assurance  from  airport  operators 
at  Midway.  Cleveland's  Burke  Lakefront, 
Detroit  and  Kansas  City  that  airport  gate 
space  would  be  available  when  we  began 
operations. 

Investors  also  wanted  to  know  the  manage- 
ment team's  credentials  for  running  a  suc- 
cessful airline.  In  this  respect,  Irv  Tague  was 


a  major  sales  point.  Irv  ran  Hughes  Airwest 
for  six  years.  He  not  only  ran  it.  he  turned  it 
from  a  loss  operation  to  a  profltable  opera- 
tion. Those  were  convincing  credentials. 

We  kept  answering  the  questions  with 
persistence  and  with  due  diligence  and  the 
financial  community  kept  asking  more.  It 
seemed  like  it  went  on  forever.  There  were 
times  when  It  appeared  we  would  have  to 
abandon  the  concept  and  abandon  Midway. 
But  we  would  regroup,  replenish  our  energy 
and  go  back.  Finally,  the  message  we  gave 
them  was  'give  us  a  conditional  financial 
commitment  and  well  satisfy  the  conditions 
except  for  fuel.'  On  this  issue,  we  had  to  get 
fuel  before  any  other  conditional  commit- 
ment would  be  made.  That  took  six  weeks 
during  June  and  July  of  1979. 

On  Augxist  1,  1979,  we  obtained  a  fuel 
agreement  and  we  got  our  conditional  com- 
mitment for  $5.7  million  from  14  investors. 
The  conditions  were  airplanes,  airport  space, 
pilots,  fuel  and  an  accounts  receivable 
financing  agreement.  These  investors  trusted 
us  with  $300,000  which  was  placed  In  an 
operating  account  to  begin  screening,  inter- 
viewing and  hiring  personnel  and  signing 
contracts  for  airplanes,  airports  and  fuel. 
This  escrow  agreement  was  finally  broken  on 
September  27th  when  Jack  Bowen  signed  a 
lease  with  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  De- 
partment of  Aviation  for  Midway  Airlines  to 
utilize  its  present  facilities  at  Midway  Air- 
port. 

Prom  August  1st  to  November  1st,  a  mere 
90  days.  Midway  Airlines  went  from  a  paper 
airline  to  an  operational  one.  Basically,  Irv 
and  I  sat  down,  once  we  knew  the  financial 
commitment  was  there,  and  made  a  list  of 
every  move  we  needed  to  make  to  become  an 
operational  airline.  We  not  only  had  to  buy 
airplanes,  we  had  to  hire  key  personnel  so 
they  could  begin  hiring  the  people  that  actu- 
ally make  an  airline  operate. 

We  learned  all  of  the  time.  For  example, 
we  learned  there  were  at  least  19  separate 
labor  laws  we  had  to  contend  with.  So  we 
hired  a  professional  personnel  recruiting 
firm  to  screen  the  5.000  applications  we  re- 
ceived tor  employment.  1,500  of  these  appli- 
cations were  for  flight  attendant  positions — 
and  people  said  they  would  be  bard  to  find. 
On  August  1st.  Midway  had  seven  employees, 
Including  Irv  and  me.  By  October  15tb,  Mid- 
way had  200  employees. 

We  had  to  choose  pilot,  flight  attendant 
and  ticket  agent  uniforms.  We  bad  to  choose 
a  logo  and  paint  scheme  for  the  aircraft 
and  otir  boarding  lounge  areas.  Early  on. 
we  chose  an  advertising  agency,  but  then 
we  had  to  pick  an  advertising  campaign 
within  the  constraints  of  available  capital. 
We  had  to  design  a  martceting  plan,  whlcb 
basically  concentrated  on  getting  as  much 
dally  TV.  radio  and  newspaper  news  exposure 
as  possible,  but  which  also  involved  choosing 
art  for  360  billboards  and  printed  media  ads 
as  well  as  getting  music  written  and  recorded 
for  radio  broadcasts.  We  had  to  acquire 
ground  equipment  all  the  way  from  tele- 
phones to  auxiliary  power  tinits  for  the  air- 
craft. And  we  had  to  plan  our  inaugural 
ceremonies  in  each  city.  Let  me  tell  you. 
time  flies  when  you're  having  fun,  or  at 
least  when  you're  busy. 

Our  20  pilots  began  training  on  Septem- 
ber 4th  with  McDonnell  Douglas.  Robert  L- 
Smith  (Captain  Bob)  a  former  Douglas  Air- 
craft employee,  was  chosen  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Plight  Operations.  Bob  had  11.300 
hours  of  flight  time.  3,300  of  those  on  the 
DC-9.  which  we  chose  for  our  workhorse 
airplane.  The  average  Midway  Captain  Bob 
chose  U  43  years  old  with  3.000  hours  of 
experience  on  the  DC-9. 

Ed.  A.  Lelser.  a  34-year  veteran  of  com- 
mercial air  transportotion.  was  chosen  as 
Vice  President  of  Maintenance.  Maintenance 
crews  began  training  on  September  10th. 
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Once  we  had  Bob  Smith  and  Ed  Lelser 
on  board,  they  began  work  on  essentials — 
writing  operations  and  maintenance  man- 
uals, so  we  could  obtain  our  Part  121  certi- 
fication from  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. We  got  our  Part  121  approval  October 
31st.  one  day  before  our  start  of  scheduled 
operations.  Without  question.  Irv,  Bob  and 
Ed  deserve  the  credit  for  this  overtime.  If 
any  of  them  bad  blinked  once  during  tbe 
pre-operatlng  stages,  we  would  have  started 
operations  much  later. 

Our  22  flight  attendants  began  training 
October  4th  at  the  Trans  World  Airlines 
Breech  Academy  under  the  guidance  of 
Carol  Wlmmer — a  17-year  veteran  attendant 
from  Hughs  Airwest  who  Is  now  Midway's 
Director  of  Inflight  Services. 

The  Midway  reservations  system  went  op- 
erational on  September  15th  after  Don  Cross, 
a  omnnitmlcatlons  expert  txova  Illinois  Bell 
set  up  all  the  systems.  By  October  30th.  we 
were  receiving  1 ,000  calls  a  day  and  booking 
500  passengers  per  day  for  future  Midway 
flights. 

The  old  joke  description  of  an  airplane 
being  several  thousand  parts  flying  In  close 
formation  became  applicable  to  Midway  Air- 
lines during  those  90  days.  When  I  began 
this  presentation.  I  said  one  essential  you 
needed  to  found  a  new  airline  was  persist- 
ence. The  other  essential  is  people.  Because  of 
the  compressed  time  schedule,  Midway  had 
to  rely  on  the  competence  of  the  people  hired 
to  make  Midway  operational. 

Some  of  the  people  who  made  the  con- 
cept "go"  in  the  beginning  days  and  to 
whom  Midway  Airlines  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude are.  besides  those  already  mentioned. 
Brian  Campbell  and  Bruce  Edmondson,  our 
financial  experts  who  kept  the  cash  flow- 
ing to  tbe  proper  areas  and  told  us  what  the 
score  was  each  and  every  day;  our  Director 
of  Stations,  Jose  Oiler,  whose  responsibility 
for  presenting  the  Midway  concept  to  the 
outside  world  through  efficient  baggage  han- 
dling, ticket  sales  and  gate  attitude  was  a 
moniunental  one;  and  our  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Nancy  Agajeenian.  who  sifted 
throiigh  thousands  of  resumes,  and  found 
us  what  I  think  are  exceptional  airline  per- 
sonnel; and  to  each  and  every  employee  pull- 
ing together  In  close  formation  to  make  Mid- 
way work,  and  who  want  to  continue  to  make 
it  work  even  better. 

We're  only  three  months  old  and  without 
question  we  can  say  we've  a  success.  In  Just 
this  time,  we've  carried  more  than  82,000  pas- 
sengers, a  record  unsiirpassed  by  any  other 
new  airline.  With  these  kinds  of  results 
which  have  exceeded  all  o\ir  projections,  we 
are  confident  we  will  break  even  sooner  than 
expected. 

[Prom  Barron's] 

AnLtitrc  Turbulence  :  Bur  Dcregui.ation 

Oftess  Hope  by  Year-End 

(By  Thomas  G.  Donlan) 
One  airline  earns  its  wings  every  day.  but 
not  necessarily  a  decent  return  on  Invest- 
ment. Another  flies  the  friendly  skies  at  a 
distinctly  unfriendly  loss.  For  a  third,  flying 
Is  what  it  does  best,  while  expenses  incurred 
on  the  ground  are  harder  to  handle. 

Airlines,  the  prize  exhibit  of  the  deregula- 
tion movement,  are  in  a  widely  publicized 
tallspln.  While  passenger  volume  remains 
high,  nearly  all  costs  have  taken  off  dra- 
matically. Thus,  in  1979.  although  passen- 
ger traffic  was  up  more  than  12  percent  and 
revenues  climbed  17.6  percent,  proflts  suffer- 
ed the  worst  year-to-year  drop  in  history. 
Industry  earnings  came  in  at  about  $400 
million,  down  a  cool  $800  mllUon  from  the 
peak  $l.2-bUlion  proflt  booked  In  1978. 

Some  observers  blame  the  bad  year  on 
the  sheiks:  the  price  of  jet  fuel  doubled 
in  1979.  Jet  fuel,  a  distillate  similar  to  kero- 
sene, shot  up  from  40  cents  a  gallon  to  80 
cents.  R«sult:  the  Industry's  fuel  bill  bal- 


looned from  $4  bUlion  In  1978  to  $6.5  billion 
in   1979. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  comes  in  for 
some  sharp  criticism  as  well:  the  regulators 
were  required  to  review  airline  costs  for 
approval  of  general  fare  hikes  Just  once  every 
six  months,  and  that  was  far  too  infrequent 
to  keep  up  with  tbe  galloping  inflation  In 
the  industry's  expenses.  Tbe  CAB  now  re- 
views costs  every  two  months  and  is  weigh- 
ing still  more  pricing  freedom.  The  Board 
itself  estimates  that  regulatory  lag  cost  tbe 
airline  Industry  some  $380  mllUon  In  lost 
revenues  In  1979.  The  real  flgure  could  be 
considerably  higher.  In  any  case,  fares  were 
allowed  to  rise  about  30  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

And.  no  question,  part  of  tbe  blame  for  the 
crash  of  '79  belongs  to  tbe  airlines  them- 
selves. Some  carriers,  like  TWA.  were  caught 
with  aging  fleets  of  fuel  guzzlers.  Others, 
like  Braniff.  went  on  an  expansion  binge. 
Just  the  wrong  ticket  in  both  cases  for  a 
turbulent  period  of  skyrocketing  fuel  prices. 

INVESTORS    WATCH 

None  of  the  Industry's  woes  has  escaped 
V/all  Street's  notice,  and  most  airline  stocks 
hov-er  around  their  two-year  lows.  Other 
transportation  issues,  by  contrast,  have 
soared.  Tet  analysts  predict  a  pnoflts  turn- 
around for  the  Industry,  possibly  as  soon 
as  the  second  half  of  this  year,  and  much 
tetter  showings  next  year  and  beyond. 

Still  the  stocks  can't  get  off  the  ground. 
One  reason  might  be  the  speed  with  which 
1979  earnings  forecasts  turned  to  dust;  never 
\ery  reliable,  they've  become  almost  predict- 
ably wrong,  owing  largely  to  those  abrupt 
changes  in  costs.  And  no  doubt  a  formida- 
ble drag  is  that  current  quarter  earnings 
could  well  be  the  worst  for  any  quarter 
of  the  past  two  decades. 

Cooling  sentiment  as  well  is  lingering  dis- 
trust of  deregulation,  a  strange  reaction 
In  Wall  Street,  the  presumed  bastion  of  the 
free  market.  But  in  fact,  deregulation  has 
already  saved  some  airlines  from  themselves 
by  prompting  dramatic  gains  in  efficiency. 
And,  although  it  dug  pitfalls  that  trappeid 
some  lines,  it  also  created  opporttmities  that 
are  being  exploited  by  others,  particularly 
the  small  regionals. 

StUl  not  widely  recognized  in  the  Street 
is  what  deregulation  means  to  the  investor. 
The  CAB  is  no  longer  laying  its  hands  on 
the  airlines  to  assure  even  treatment.  Under 
strict  regulation.  It  was  enough  for  analysts 
to  track  the  industry  as  a  unit  and  to  view 
it  as  comprising  only  the  10  or  12  major 
carriers.  Investors  apparently  have  yet  to 
learn  that  vigorous  rivalry  among  airlines 
lesbds  to  winners  as  well  as  losers.  Picking 
the  winners  and  searching  out  the  small 
company  with  a  big  future  are  now  as  vital 
in  following  the  airlines  as  any  other  In- 
dustry. In  other  words,  the  Eklrllnes  no  long- 
er are  likely  to  move  in  the  market  as  a 
group,  as  they  Invariably  did  in  the  past, 
but  rather  individually,  each  propelled  by 
its  own  circumstances  and  prospects. 

NOT   PERFECT 

As  the  CAB'S  continuing  control  over  fare 
boosts  indicates,  there  is  room  for  dissatis- 
faction with  deregulation.  It's  a  peculiar, 
politician's  deregulation  that  permits  60% 
price  cuts  and  only  6%  price  Increases  with- 
out the  approval  of  Washington.  As  C.  E. 
Meyer,  president  of  TWA  and  once  a  deregu- 
lation foe,  puts  it:  "I  like  deregulation.  I'm 
all  for  It.  In  fact,  I  cant  wait  for  It  to 
happen." 

He  urges  Congress  to  move  faster  than  the 
timetable  agreed  upon  in  1978  and  put  the 
CAB  out  of  business  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Instead  of  1985.  "It's  as  though  the  law's  pro- 
ponents didnt  believe  It  would  really  work  in 
practice,  without  a  regulatory  cop  to  en- 
force it,"  Meyer  says.  "In  a  period  when  our 
fuel  suppliers  are  free  to  pass  on  OPBC's  price 


Increases  to  us  virtually  overnight,  we  have 
been  linked  to  a  ponderous  bureaucratic  ma- 
chinery basing  its  economic  assumptions  on 
data  that  often  became  obsolete  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  submitted." 

TWA  was  Indeed  one  of  the  victims.  The 
airline's  $27.2  million  loss  for  1979  helped  to 
drag  down  the  parent  Trans  World  Corp.'s 
net  to  $8.6  million  from  $86.6  mllUon  in  1978. 
Last  year's  income  failed  even  to  cover  the 
preferred  stock  dividend,  so  the  parent  re- 
corded a  loss  of  42  cents  per  conmion  share. 

THX   OLD   STRBIC 

But  there's  no  reason  to  assume  that  under 
full  regulatory  strictures  of  several  years  ago 
the  Board  would  have  handled  airline  costs 
and  earnings  any  better.  In  fact.  1974  and 
'75  oil  price  Jumps  sprayed  red  ink  around  the 
industry. 

Alfred  Kahn,  the  arcb-deregulator,  recalls 
that  when  he  came  In  as  chairman  of  the 
CAB  In  May  1977,  there  was  a  continuous  flow 
of  requests  for  fare  increases.  For  one  thing, 
boosts  had  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  his- 
toric costs.  For  another,  there  vras  a  waiting 
period  of  at  least  a  month  between  approval 
and  implementation  of  a  higher  fare.  "Tb* 
rates  were  wrong  the  day  they  went  into 
effect,"  Kahn  says  of  the  old  system. 

Comments  L.  John  Eichner  of  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  Simat.  Helllesen  &  Eichner: 
"The  route  moratorium  of  the  1970s  and  the 
rate  regulation  that  we  experienced  both 
combined  to  reduce  productivity  and  to  elim- 
inate flexibility  of  U.S.  domestic  airlines  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  of  us  could  not 
see  how  tbe  domestic  passenger  airlines  could 
survive." 

Deregulation  changed  that.  Now  there  Is 
room  for  management  to  make  a  difference, 
for  good  or  ill.  There  is  room  for  bankruptcy 
and  forced  merger,  there  is  also  room  for  a 
steady  stream  of  profits  and  a  decent  return 
on  Investment.  And  there  is  room  for  new 
names  and  new  faces  to  break  Into  the  ranks 
of  the  big  trunk  carriers. 

So  far,  deregulation  has  given  tbe  airlines 
limited  price  fiexlblUty  but  considerable  free- 
dom to  choose  their  markets.  Within  certain 
limits,  airlines  can  adopt  and  abandon  routes 
without  much  regulatory  fuss.  For  some  car- 
riers, this  new  freedom  meant  a  chance  to 
rationalize  route  structures  that  had  been 
frozen  by  inflexible  CAB  policies  over  tbe 
years.  Delta  Air  Lines  President  David  C.  Gar- 
rett calls  this  conservative  "system"  In  a 
search  for  efficiency.  For  example.  Delta 
served  the  Chicago-Atlanta  route  and  the 
Chicago-Nashville  route,  but  imtll  deregula- 
tion it  had  no  planes  on  the  Nashville-At- 
lanta run.  Since  the  ground  services  were 
already  in  place  and  the  planes  were  already 
fljring,  rearranging  the  schedule  to  send  a 
couple  of  aircraft  on  the  Chlcago-Naahvllle 
route  on  to  Atlanta  added  service  and  cap- 
tured riders  at  minimum  cost. 

Delta  had  prospered  under  the  old  regime 
and  ranked  among  the  strongest  opponents 
of  change.  The  company  still  grumbles  about 
price  wars  and  what  financial  vice  president 
Robert  Oppenlander  terms  "unlimited,  un- 
necessary competition."  But  he  also  con- 
cedes that  the  freedom  to  drop  marginal 
routes  and  add  new  ones  with  more  proflt 
potential  "undoubtedly  overcame  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  experienced  from  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  fuel."  Compared  to  most  com- 
petitors. Delta  remains  strong — comfortably 
m  the  black  with  earnings  of  $103.6  mUllon 
for  1979.  Even  the  most  recent  quarter  was 
profltable,  though  down  23%  from  the  like 
stretch  a  year  earlier. 

Another  successful  use  of  route-changing 
freedom  was  that  of  US  Air,  the  bom -again 
Allegheny  Airlines.  E.  I.  Colodny,  president 
of  US  Air,  has  presided  over  an  extension  of 
Allegheny  Airlines,  E.  I.  Colodny.  president 
One  example:  US  Air  dropped  out  of  the 
New  Yortc-Albany  market  and  put  the  air- 
craft Into  serving  Florida  routes  from  Albany. 
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deferred  taxes,  thereby  Improving  the  Income 
statement  but  not  cash  flow. 

OPIUUST  AT  THE  TOP 

Branlff  Chairman  Harding  L.  Lawrence 
blames  fuel  prices  for  at  least  $60  mUllon 
worth  of  the  company's  1979  troubles.  He 
says  Branlff  Is  healthier  than  it  looks.  "We 
are  now  very  weU  postured  for  the  1980s,  with 
a  very  fine  international  route  system  and 
one  of  the  best  systems  In  the  country  too. 
in  place  we  have  the  kind  of  route  system 
we  want.  For  the  next  10  to  20  years  we  will 
aevelop  it."  He  admits  that  the  route  ex- 
pansion was  painful  but  claims  to  have  no 
regrets.  "We  have  already  done  It — its  be- 
hind us  and  in  piace.  We  absorbed  the 
shock  and  now  well  be  getting  the  reward. 
Every  indication  is  that  we  will  return  to 
profliaoility  this  year." 

Lawrence  proudly  points  out  that  Branlff 
has  the  second  youngest  air  fleet  of  the 
major  carriers  and  a  simpUed,  all-Boeing 
fleet.  His  competitors,  he  notes,  face  heavy 
replacement  costs  in  the  mid- 19808.  Now. 
Lawrence  says,  he  wants  a  free  market  for 
pricing.  "If  we  are  operating  in  a  free  mar- 
xet  as  far  as  route  systems  are  concerned, 
we  now  need  the  companion  authority  to 
engage  in  proper  pricing  poUcles." 

MORX  RED  INK 

A  lot  of  lines  insist  they  need  "proper 
pricing  poUcies."  Joining  Branlff  in  red  ink 
ioT  1979  were  TWA.  United  and  Continental 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  American  sank  into 
the  red,  and  results  for  the  year  would  have 
been  much  worse  if  Its  $87.4  million  earnings 
hadn't  included  such  non-operating  items 
as  a  $33  million  investment  tax  credit,  an 
after-tax  gain  of  $25.1  mlUion  from  insur- 
ance on  the  DC-10  that  crashed  last  year  in 
Chicago.  $14  mUllon  from  the  sale  of  hotel 
investments  and  a  $6  million  gain  on  the 
purchase  of  company  bonds  selUng  at  a  dis- 
count. These  unusual  items  total  $78  mil- 
lion. _^ 

Some  of  the  drain  on  speclflc  lines  last 
year,  to  be  sure,  resulted  from  the  mid-year 
grounding  of  aU  DC-lOs  after  the  Chicago 
crash.  United  had  a  lengthy  strike,  and  the 
half-fare  coupon  promotion  In  the  fall  that 
it  used  to  come  back  afterward — and  that 
/Unerlcan  imitated — was  another  unusual 
drag  on  margins. 

StUl,  the  structural  changes  in  the  air- 
line industry  in  the  years  Just  ahead  loom 
as  substantial.  A  bankruptcy  Is  far  from 
impossible.  More  mergers  are  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty. Morton  Erlich,  senior  vice  president 
for  planning  at  Eastern  Air  Lines,  freely  ad- 
mits that  Eastern  is  looking  for  a  suitable 
partner.  He  also  predicts  that  vrithln  a  few 
years,  there  will  be  no  more  than  seven  ma- 
jor national  airlines,  even  accounting  for 
the  rise  to  trunk  statiis  of  former  reglonals 
like  US  Air.  He  praises  the  recent  merger  of 
National  and  Pan  American  as  an  "end-to- 
end"  combination  In  which  National's  do- 
mestic routes  and  Pan  Am's  overseas  service 
dovetail   neatly. 

There  are,  of  course,  dlfflcultles  to  this  or 
any  merger,  as  Republic  Airlines  has  demon- 
strated since  July  1.  The  offspring  of  North 
Central  Airlines  and  Southern  Airways,  Re- 
public now  serves  more  airports  than  any 
other  airline — 157.  It's  suffering  growing 
pains  working  out  management  of  such  a 
far-flung  empire. 

One  line  that's  made  a  fortune  o«t  of 
mergers  is  Texas  International,  although  It 
hasn't  actually  merged  with  anyone.  It's 
not  only  an  aggressively  expanding,  price- 
cutting  Une,  but  it  also  cleared  an  esti- 
mated $46.5  million  on  its  Investmeift  in 
National  by  lo«ing  a  bidding  war  to  Pan 
American,  and  recently  liquidated  its  hold- 
ings in  TWA  at  an  undisclosed  profit. 

PRICES  AREN'T  SXMPI.E 

As  for  pricing,  the  Issue  Is  not  so  simple 
as   raising  fares  to  cover  coats.   Elizabeth 


Bailey,  a  CAB  commissioner,  points  out  that 
about  half  of  competitive  markets  have 
fares  that  are  less  than  the  ceUlng  now  al- 
lowed. "We've  done  a  lot,"  she  says.  "We 
gave  about  30%  fare  Increases  in  1979,  but 
we're  still  seeing  many  discount  tickets  be- 
ing sold  in  many  markets,  the  price  con- 
straint Is  not  by  our  limit,  but  by  competi- 
tion." 

Bailey  also  believes  that  some  carriers 
have  yet  to  catch  on  to  some  of  the  tricks 
of  effective  competition.  For  example,  two 
airlines  she  won't  name  rejected  a  sugges- 
tion to  try  peak  load  pricing — that  is,  offer- 
ing discounts  only  for  travel  at  slack  pe- 
riods and  charging  higher  fares  at  times  of 
high  demand.  "One  of  them  said  they 
couldn't  do  that  because  they'd  have  to  re- 
program  their  computer,"  Bailey  recalls 
vrtthout  a  trace  of  sympathy. 

The  search  for  efficiency  is  critical.  Delta 
and  Northwest,  long  viewed  as  efficient  oper- 
ators— they  are  also  less  burdened  by  debt — 
turned  in  relatively  respectable  performances 
in  '79.  Delta's  maintenance  cost  for  the 
vrtdely  used  Boeing  727-200:  $175.32  per 
maintenance  block  hour  on  its  fleet,  13% 
less  than  the  Industry  average  of  $201.74. 
Comparable  servicing  cost  for  Eastern  Air 
Lines  is  $216.99.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
Eastern  could  become  as  efficient  in  aircraft 
maintenance  as  Delta,  it  would  be  worth  as 
much  as  $20  million  to  the  former's  pre-tax 
margin — substantial  for  a  carrier  that  all 
told  cleared  $57  million  last  year. 

The  same  thought  has  clearly  occurred  to 
Col.  Prank  Borman  and  the  rest  of  Eastern's 
management.  Observes  Morton  Erlich:  "Our 
salvation  has  got  to  be  In  productivity  Im- 
provement, getting  more  out  of  our  machines 
and  equipment.  Unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  deregulation 
is  the  ability  to  improve  productivity." 

Oeorge  Eads,  a  member  of  the  president's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  an  advo- 
cate of  airline  deregulation  for  more  than  a 
decade,  has  been  watching  one  of  the  widely 
used  indicators  of  productivity  In  the  air: 
passenger  load  factors,  a  measure  of  how 
many  seats  are  fllled. 

"In  1973,  the  average  load  factor  on  the 
trunk  airlines  was  51.8%,"  he  notes.  "In 
1977,  It  was  55.9 '^c,  and  by  the  third  quarter 
of  1979  it  hit  65.1%."  Eads  adds  that  the 
averages  are  deceiving.  On  the  most  competi- 
tive routes  prior  to  deregulation,  load  factors 
were  much  lower  than  the  averages.  Price 
competition  then  was  almost  impossible,  so 
airlines  could  only  compete  by  adding  more 
flights  to  offer  more  convenient  departure 
times.  Deregulation  freed  the  airlines  to  use 
price  cuts  to  flll  all  those  empty  seats.  More- 
over, the  airlines  shoe-homed  more  seats 
into  each  plane  and  flew  more  hours  per 
aircraft. 

The  gains  in  productivity  are  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  benefits  of  deregiUatlon.  Once 
the  industry  passes  through  its  current 
stretch  of  heavy  weather,  other  benefits  of 
the  new  freedom  will  emerge  as  well— for 
those  companies  vrith  the  ability,  acumen 
and  imagination  to  seize  them.  As  Tliomas  G. 
Cody,  a  Pan  American  vice  president,  neatly 
sums  it  up:  "Our  restUts  wUl  be  determined 
not  by  a  regulatory  agency  but  by  the  riUes 
the  grown-ups  play  by." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1980] 
Airlines  Flting  Solo 

In  1978,  Bakersfield,  Oallf.,  was  served  by 
four  dally  flights  to  Los  Angeles,  three  to 
San  Francisco  and  one  to  Las  Vegas.  After 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  gave  the  airlines 
substantial  freedom  to  fly  as  they  pleased, 
service  dropped  off  sharoly.  And  critics  of  de- 
regulation said  Bakersfleld's  fate  proved  that 
the  benevolent  hand  of  Government  was  a 
better  airline  regulator  than  the  invisible 
hand  of  comoetitlon. 

Today,  Bakersfield  has  12  daily  flights  to 
Los  Angeles  and  eight  to  San  Francisco,  aU 
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big,  pressurized  aircraft.  Travelers  also  have 
a  choice  of  three  flights  to  Las  Vegas  on 
smaller  planes  and  new  services  to  Oakland 
and  Sacramento.  While  not  every  small  and 
medium-sized  airport  has  come  out  a  winner, 
Bakersfleld's  experience  is  hardly  unusual.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  after  deregulation, 
the  evidence  is  clear:  freer  competition 
means  better  and  cheaper  air  travel. 

Tbe  airlines'  first  reaction  to  route  flexi- 
bility was  to  pull  their  big  Jets  off  the  puddle 
hops  and  put  them  to  use  where  the  profits 
are.  In  fact,  in  some  50  instances  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  had  to  block  the  loss 
of  bare-bones  "essential"  service.  That  should 
not.  In  retrospect,  have  been  surprising;  be- 
tween 1968  and  1978,  despite  regulation,  the 
airlines  had  managed  to  extricate  themselves 
from  129  airports.  But  the  framers  of  dereg- 
ulation worried  that  the  heavily  publicized 
difficulties  experienced  by  small  cities  would 
overshadow  the  benefits  gained  from  dereg- 
ulation. 

The  fears  proved  premature.  Delivery  of 
new  aircraft  and  the  expansion  of  commuter 
airlines  using  smaller  planes  have  actually 
increased  the  frequency  of  flights  along 
formerly  uneconomic  routes.  Take  the  case 
of  Providence,  which  Is  sandvriched  between 
the  large  airports  of  Hartford-Springfield  and 
Boston.  Like  Bakersfield.  Providence  initially 
lost  flights;  it  has  since  rebounded  with  ex- 
panded service  from  major  carriers  as  well 
as  commuter  lines.  To  be  siure,  the  comfort- 
able DC-9's  and  727's  are  now  rarely  seen  In 
some  places.  But  the  growth  in  all  scheduled 
flights  from  small  airports  has  actually  paced 
the  growth  of  air  traffic  since  deregulation. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  deregulation, 
moreover,  is  not  that  it  turned  out  to  be 
fairly  painless  for  passengers.  The  freedom 
to  drop  routes,  enter  new  markets  and  entice 
new  travelers  with  promotional  fares  has 
greatly  increased  the  airlines'  productivity. 
The  average  number  of  hours  each  aircraft 
spends  in  the  air  has  risen  sharply  since 
deregulation,  as  has  the  percentage  of  seats 
fllled  per  flight.  As  a  result,  ticket  prices 
rose  only  16  percent  In  1979,  while  fuel  costs 
doubled  and  overall  Industry  costs  rose  by 
29  percent. 

With  the  economy  poised  on  the  edge  of 
recession,  and  more  fuel-price  increases  in- 
evitable, the  immediate  future  of  the  air- 
lines Is  clouded.  Some  carriers  will  be  badly 
hurt,  and  fares  will  climb.  But  deregulation 
will  not  be  the  cause  of  the  troubles  ahead. 
Indeed,  if  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
is  any  indication,  deregulation  may  prove  to 
be  the  airlines'  salvation. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  26,  1980] 

Is  Airline  DERECtrLATioN   Working? 

(By  James  C.  MUler  IH) 

The  success  or  failure  of  airline  deregula- 
tion has  become  an  Issue  in  the  current  fight 
over  trucking  deregulation.  The  trucking 
Industry  points  to  airline  reform  as  proof 
that  deregulating  truckers  would  be  a  disas- 
ter. Reformers  claim  Just  the  opposite. 

President  Carter  signed  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  In  October  1978,  thus  bolster- 
ing and  affirming  reforms  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  had  begun  a  year  or  two 
earlier.  Although  the  process  won't  be  com- 
plete until  the  CAB  goes  out  of  existence  In 
1984,  enough  evidence  has  accumulated  to 
etukble  a  preliminary  Judgment  as  to  whether 
airline  deregulation  has  been  a  success  or  a 
failure. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  judge  the  Issue 
Is  to  review  the  predictions  of  its  major  sup- 
porters and  opponents,  and  then  compare 
these  claims  with  what  actually  happened. 
The  evidence  so  far  Indicates  that  airline  de- 
regulation has  been  good  few  both  the  indus- 
try and  its  users. 

The  principal  proponents  of  airline  deregu- 
lation were  the  Ford  and  Carter  administra- 
tions,   tbe    CAB    Itself,    several    Influential 


members  of  Congress  (most  notably  Senators 
Cannon  and  Kennedy)  and  economists  In 
universities  and  public  policy  Institutes. 
They  argued  that  deregulation  would  mean 
lower  fares,  more  traffic,  and  reasonable 
earnings. 

ARGtrilKNT    AGAINST    OERECVLATION 

The  principal  opponents  of  deregulation 
were  the  major  airlines  (at  least  Initially) 
and  organized  labcx'.  They  argued  that  de- 
regulation would  mean  substantial  losses  of 
service  to  small  communities,  unemployment 
or  disruption  of  airline  labor.  Increased  need 
for  subsidies,  higher  fares  (perhaps  after  a 
short  round  of  cut-throat  competition) , 
plummeting  profitability,  greater  industry 
concentration,  a  breakdown  In  the  airline 
network  and  perhaps  compromises  In  aircraft 
safety. 

What's  the  evidence? 

Fares:  Between  1970  and  1976,  the  domestic 
truck  carriers'  fare  per  mile  rose  by  36%  as 
against  a  47%  rise  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  In  1977,  the  average  fare  rose  by  5.8%, 
compared  wltb  a  CPI  rise  of  6.5%.  In  1978. 
the  average  fare  actually  fell  1.9%  In  face 
of  a  CPI  rise  of  7.7%.  During  1979,  however, 
due  largely  to  a  doubling  of  fuel  prices,  the 
average  fare  rose  again — by  5.3%  as  opposed 
to  a  CPI  increase  of  11.3%.  But  adjusting  for 
the  fuel  price  Increase  puts  the  nominal  1979 
fare  below  that  of  1978. 

PTOdv4:tivity  gains:  According  to  CAB  offi- 
cial Robert  Frank,  inflation-adjusted  unit 
costs  have  fallen  a  whopping  32  percent  be- 
cause of  higher  load  factors,  installation  of 
more  seats  on  aircraft  and  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  equipment.  During  1977.  trunk  car- 
rier load  factors  averaged  55.9  percent,  but 
rose  to  63.2  percent  in  1979.  Between  fiscal 
year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1979;'  the  airlines  In- 
creased seating  some  5.3  percent  on  the  typi- 
cal aircraft  and  the  number  of  hours  flown 
by  over  12  percent.  These  efficiency  gains  are 
rivaled  only  by  the  25  percent  to  30  percent 
productivity  gains  brought  on  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Jet  aircraft  during  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s. 

Traffic:  Over  the  period  1970  to  1976, 
trunk-carrier  revenue  passenger  miles  In- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  5.4  percent.  But 
traffic  Increased  7.5  percent  in  1977,  to  16.2 
percent  in  1978  and  10.1  percent  In  1979.  Of 
course,  the  data  also  reflect  recovery  from 
the  recession  of  1974-75,  the  recent  slow- 
down in  economic  activity,  and  the  massive 
United  strike  and  DC-10  grounding  that  oc- 
curred during  1979. 

Profits:  Trunk  airline  proflts  (defined  by 
the  CAB  as  net  Income  plus  Interest  on 
long-term  debt)  averaged  $349  million  per 
year  between  1970  and  1976,  or  5.4  percent 
return  on  Investment.  For  1977.  1978  and 
1979.  proflts  were  $634  mUllon.  $1,102  million 
and  $564  million  respectively,  or  returns  of 
9.1  percent,  12.8  percent  and  5.8  percent.  The 
1979  figure,  of  course,  reflects  the  soaring 
price  of  fuel — a  situation  that  makes  the 
outlook  for  1980  even  more  pessimistic.  De-  . 
spite  this.  Aviation  Daily's  Index  of  airline 
stock  prices  now  stands  at  53  as  ccMnpared  to 
31  at  the  beginning  of  1975,  when  deregula- 
tion received  its  initial  impetiis. 

SeriHce  to  small  communities:  Since  1976, 
the  number  of  trunk-carrier  departures  is 
up  4.0  percent,  and  the  number  of  available 
seat-miles  is  up  21.4  percent.  But  not  all 
cities  have  benefltted  equally.  Service  by 
the  major  airlines  has  increased  more  at 
the  large,  hub  airports  and  less  at  the 
smaller  airports.  Service  among  hubs  has 
also  Increased  more  than  between  hubs  and 
non-hubs,  which  has  Increased  more  than 
service  among  non-hubs.  In  many  Instances 
the  major  airlines  have  left  small  towns  to 
the  commuter  airlines,  continuing  a  pattern 
in  place  before  deregulation.  In  most  cases, 
however,  this  has  meant  more  frequent  serv- 
ice and  substantial  Increases  In  traffic. 

Airline  labor:  Since  1976,  employment  In 


the  trunk  airline  Industry  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 14.1  percent.  To  date  none  of  the 
labor  protection  provisions  requiring  federal 
subsidy  incorporated  In  the  deregulation 
act  have  been  exercised,  simply  becauae  the 
adverse  Impact  on  airline  labor  his  been  in- 
significant. 

Subsidy:  The  board's  program  of  subsidy 
to  local  service  carriers  has  continued  under 
deregulation  at  virtually  the  same  level  of 
funding — $72.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
versus  $69.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1980.  How- 
ever, to  provide  assurance  to  small  com- 
munities (which  were  fearful  that  deregula- 
tion would  mean  a  curtailment  of  anrloe), 
the  deregualtlon  act  contained  an  addltlonU 
program  guaranteeing  that  all  points  would 
continue  receiving  scheduled  service  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  This  essential  service  pro- 
gram will  cost  an  estimated  $7  million  for 
flscal  year  1980.  and  the  amount  is  expected 
to  rise  over  the  next  few  years.  But  even  In- 
cluding this  new  program,  the  Inflation-ad- 
justed subsidy  bill  Is  now  less  than  before. 

Industry  concentration:  In  1976,  the  trunk 
carriers'  market  share  was  90.5  percent  and 
the  regional  carriers  accounted  for  another 
8.3  percent.  For  1979,  the  flgures  were  89.9 
percent  and  9.9  percent  respectively.  Only  one 
merger  of  any  consequence  has  been  consum- 
mated— Pan  Am  and  National — and  the  CAB 
conditioned  its  approval  on  Pan  Am's  not  ab- 
sorbing National's  only  major  competitive 
route,  Miami-London.  Moreover,  several  new 
carriers  have  appeared,  and  intrastate  carriers 
now  compete  in  interstat''  markets.  Midway 
now  serves  out  of  Chicago,  Southwest  serves 
New  Orleans  from  its  Texas  base,  and  Pacific 
Southwest  has  flnally  crossed  the  California 
border,  serving  Reno,  Las  Vegas,  Phoenix,  and 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  airline  network:  Little,  if  any,  deterio- 
ration in  the  network  of  service  has  been  ob- 
served. The  carriers  have  not  only  continued 
to  cooperate  In  transferring  passengers,  but 
because  of  deregulation  they  have  been  able 
to  provide  direct  service  to  many  additional 
points.  From  December  1976  to  December 
1979,  the  number  of  pages  in  the  "Official  Air- 
line Guide"  Increased  by  25  percent,  a  crude 
indication  of  the  increase  In  system  size  and 
complexity. 

Safety:  Travel  by  air  Is  incredibly  safe  com- 
pared to  performance  of  yesteryear  and  travel 
by  the  family  automobile.  Fatality  rates  for 
the  major  airlines  were  0.38  per  billion  pas- 
senger miles  In  1977,  0.07  In  1978,  and  11.4  In 
1979.  The  1979  Increase,  of  course,  reflects  the 
tragic  DC-10  crash  in  Chicago.  But  almost  no 
one  blames  deregulation,  since  the  mainte- 
nance program  held  responsible  for  the  acci- 
dent was  in  use  well  before  the  act  was 
passed. 

SUBSTANTIAL  BTICIKNCT  GAINS 

Also  of  relevance  to  the  question  of  air 
passenger  deregulation  is  what  happened 
when  air  cargo  was  deregulated  In  1977.  As 
Luclle  Keyes  concludes  in  a  study  Just  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
air  cargo  reform  has  also  led  to  substantial 
efficiency  gains.  Since  regulation  had  held  air 
cargo  rates  too  low,  they  were  bound  to  rise. 
But  because  of  efficiency  gains  they  rose  by 
only  one-half  what  the  CAB  Itself  had  con- 
cluded was  justlfled  and  was  prepared  to  al- 
low. Moreover,  with  a  more  rational  rate 
structure,  service  mushroomed  and  the  rate 
of  traffic  growth  more  than  doubled. 

No  Institutional  change  of  the  magnitude 
of  airline  deregulation  Is  going  to  please 
everyone.  Some  have  gained  more  than 
others,  and  some,  at  least  for  a  time  may  ac- 
tually be  worse  off.  But  what  is  striking  about 
airline  deregulation  is  how  limited  and  local- 
ized the  adverse  effects  have  been.  And  no 
program  of  pubUclzing  horror  stories  is  going 
to  change  that  basic  fact. 

The  evidence  thus  far  Is  overwhelmingly 
on  the  side  of  the  proponents  of  deregulation. 
By  1984,  when  the  CAB  Is  scheduled  for  «e- 
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Judgment  may  be  on  the 
that  would  happen  only  U  in 
the  Industry  experienced  fall- 
proportlons. 


IN  Caste's  Enekct  Stbategt 
{.Ik  Jamee  W.  Howe) 

The  Preside  at  la  right  to  seek  reduced 
foreign  oil.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  ci  nnot  achieve  security  through 
the  quixotic  |  :oal  of  Import  Independence. 
Even  If  the  Un  ted  States  were  able  to  achieve 
the  end  of  the  century.  It  is 
virtually  cert)  in.  that  Surope  and  Japan 
could  not  do  i  o;  and  if  they  are  threatened 
we,  too,  are  no  ;  secure. 

To  reduce  o  tr  depedence,  Mr.  Carter  calls 
for  three  ste^J  5.  We  must  conserve  energy. 
We  must  sub  tltute  more  plentiful  energy 
sources  for  oil  And  we  must  produce  more 
oil  and  gas.  Fi  ir  conservation  and  substitu- 
tion, proper  jjr  clng  is  critical.  As  long  as  th« 
price  of  oil  an  1  natural  gas  is  cheaper  than 
the  cost  of  cc  nservlng  or  replacing,  people 
will  not  respoi  d — no  matter  how  much  they 
are  exhorted  tc  do  so. 

Mr.  Carter's  itrategy  scores  very  weU  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  neglects  to  follow  through  by 
adding  two  tu-ther,  critically  important 
courses  of  action.  The  first  Is  to  work  with 
other  countrle ;  to  produce  more  oil  and  gas, 
conserve  energ  r,  and  substitute  more  plenti- 
tvd  energy  sou  -cea  for  oU  and  gas. 

Two  exampli  s  suggest  the  potential  of  this 
broader  approt  ch  to  Mr.  Carter's  three  steps. 
Although  expe:  ts  agree  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  ol .  in  the  non-OPEC  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  t  nd  Latin  America,  tor  every 
one  well  that  is  drilled  in  these  countries, 
about  100  well  i  are  drilled  in  the  US  on  geo- 
logically slmlls  r  terrain  of  equal  size. 

Similarly,  in  portant  opportixnities  to  con- 
serve and  replace  oU  with  other  energy 
sources  are  bel  ig  neglected  In  the  developing 
countries  for  i  rant  of  skUls  and  capital.  Yet 
It  Is  clearer  e  »ch  day  that  a  barrel  of  oU 
found,  conserred,  or  replaced  with  more 
abundant  energy  anywhere  contributes  to 
our  security. 


while  missing  from  Mr.  Car- 


ter's State  of  t:  le  Uhlon  message,  is  a  natural 
companion  to  his  perception  of  the  Interde- 
pendence of  nj  tlons:  "The  state  of  our  union 
depends  on  tie  state  of  the  world."  Mr. 
Carter  should  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  an 
International  fnergy  Security  Act  that  would 
provide  skills,]  technology,  capital,  and  in- 
centives to  thd  private  sector  to  help  devel- 
oping nations  to  find  oU  and  gas.  Install 
technologies  tliat  replace  the  use  of  oil  and 
gas  with  othe  ■  more  plentiful  sources,  and 
f^'^'J^*  energy.  Although  one  of  the  chief 
measure  would  be  to  help  the 
develop,  this  would  not  be  de- 
slnce  its  purpose  would  be 
to  enhance  ou  r  own  energy  security. 
Perhaps  eve:  i  more  Important  for  the  Im- 


results  of  this 
poor  coimtrles 
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mediate  future  Is  the  second  course  of  action 
omitted  from  the  President's  message:  work- 
ing to  Improve  relations  between  the  OPEC 
countries  and  the  oil-importing  nations. 

As  Mr.  Carter  stated,  our  energy  policy 
must  be  founded  on  "realistic  pricing"  based 
on  the  true  value  of  oil.  He  did  not,  however, 
add — as  he  should  have — that  realistic 
prices  also  must  provide  the  market  incen- 
tive without  which  oU  conservation  and  sub- 
stitution will  not  take  place.  Politically 
unpalatable  as  it  may  be,  we  have  a  stake  in 
ensuring  a  rising  real  price  of  oil  in  order  to 
supply  that  market  incentive. 

Ironically,  our  long-term  objectives  and 
those  of  OPEC  may  not  be  in  conflict.  Mr. 
Carter  pointed  to  the  OPEC  price  rises  as  the 
main  cause  of  our  Inflation.  But  it  was  the 
suddenness  of  the  price  rises,  not  their  size, 
that  caused  the  damage.  As  of  January  19B0, 
the  real  price  of  oil  (current  purchasing 
power  after  Inflation)  was  20  to  30  percent 
above  the  1974  price.  Many  economists  be- 
lieve that,  had  the  price  rise  been  gradual 
and  predictable,  It  would  not  have  had  such 
Inflationary  effects. 

Oil  exporters  need  the  price  Increase  be- 
cause most  of  them  will  exhaust  their  oil  in 
a  few  decades  and  need  maximum  oil  reve- 
nues to  build  economies  that  can  withstand 
that  shock.  OU  Importers  need  it  also — in 
order  to  achieve  their  longer-run  goal  of 
achieving  a  smooth  transition  from  oil  to 
whatever  energy  sources  wUl  take  Its  place. 
Both  sides  need  to  assiire  that  oil  price  in- 
creases will  be  steady  and  predictable.  Each 
is  hurt  if  price  explosions  trigger  inflation 
and  recession. 

Thus  a  solid  economic  basis  for  negotiat- 
ing some  rules  of  the  game  on  oil  volume  and 
price  has  existed  for  some  time.  The  Soviet 
threat  to  the  Gulf  region  now  adds  a  com- 
pelling security  Incentive  to  cooperation — an 
incentive  as  strong  for  the  Arab  countries  as 
It  Is  for  oU  importers.  Mr.  Carter's  energy 
strategy  will  be  complete  only  if  the  United 
States  also  proceeds  to  cooperate  with  the 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to 
produce,  save,  and  replace  oil,  and  If  It 
strives  to  negotiate  some  understanding  be- 
tween oil  exporters  and  oil  Importers. 


INTERNATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  HELP 
FOR  REFUGEES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  refugees  is  an  international  prob- 
lem which  is  growing  all  the  time.  Mary 
King,  Deputy  Director  of  ACTION,  re- 
cently authored  an  article  entitled 
"People,  Not  Money.  Can  Save  Lives: 
New  Help  for  Refugees,"  which  appeared 
in  the  February  24  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  Times. 
Ms.  King  states  the  problem  bluntly: 
There  are  10  million  refugees  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  last  three  years  the  number  has 
grown  by  more  than  2,000  a  day. 

At  the  same  time,  she  goes  on  to  point 
out,  nationalism  and  other  factors  are 
often  making  the  acceptance  of  help 
from  other  countries  difficult  in  the  very 
countries  where  the  heli!>  is  desperately 
needed. 

Th's  is  why  Ms.  King's  report  that  a 
new  international  voluntary  approach 
which  Is  being  used  in  Asia  holds  great 
promise.  Prom  my  own  efforts  to  get 
the  Peace  Corps  involved  in  interna- 
tional efforts  to  help  with  the  tragedy 
of  the  Cambodian  refugees,  I  know  how 
very  important  the  contribution  of  these 
volunteers  can  be.  International  volun- 
teers can  provide  experienced,  effective, 
and  nonpolltlcal  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mary  King's 


article  to  all  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

People,  Not  Monet,  Can  Save  Lives — New 
Help  for  Retdgees 
(By  Mary  King) 
There  are  10  million  refugees  In  the  world, 
and  In  the  last  three  years  the  number  has 
grown  by  more  than  2,000  a  day.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Brandt  Commission  that  in 
this  century.  250  million  people  have  fled 
their     countries.     Volunteer     organizations 
have    often    met    needs    more    swiftly    and 
flexibly   than  governments.   But   they   need 
a  new  approach.  If  they  are  to  continue  to 
be  effective,  and  trxisted  by  "host"  govern- 
ments. 

The  problem  of  shifting  populations  which 
cross  geographic  and  political  boundaries 
Is  growing  in  International  scope.  The 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Re- 
fugees (UNICB)  has  already  extended  Its 
Involvement  In  60  countries — mostly  In 
Africa.  Asia.  Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin 
America.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  More  mass  migra- 
tions in  the  future  are  Inevitable — ^regardless 
of  whether  they  result  from  politics  or  na- 
tural disasters  like  earthquakes,  famine,  and 
floods.  The  world  must  be  better  prepared 
for  these  crises.  In  partlciilar.  we  must  pre- 
pare for  a  future  where  refugees  are  in- 
creasingly used  as  a  blatant  political  weapon 
to  destabilize  asylum  countries  and  create 
regional  and  international  pressures. 

Sir  Alec  Dickson,  the  man  whom  many 
consider  the  founding  father  of  interna- 
tional volunteering— a  concept  In  which  In- 
dustrialised nations  provide  volunteer  work- 
ers to  Third  World  nations  rather  than  solely 
material  goods  or  relief  supplies— has  as- 
serted that  Third  World  nationalism  may 
render  overseas  volunteer  programmes  ob- 
solete. Dickson  maintains  that  Third  World 
nations  wlU  rely  more  and  more  on  their  own 
mechanisms  including  local  volunteer  pro- 
grammes Involving  their  own  people. 

But  it  Is  unrealistic  to  apply  this  perspec- 
tive to  the  massive  international  problem  of 
refugees.  Simply  speaking,  local  voluntary 
efforts  of  these  developing  nations  are  not 
yet  equipped  nor  politically  able  to  address 
this  humanitarian  emergency.  Rising  na- 
tionalism in  the  Third  World  has  often  made 
the  intervention  of  Individual  industrialised 
countries  suspect  (if  not  completely  unac- 
ceptable), even  during  times  of  natural 
emergencies,  as  well  as  premeditated  disas- 
ters. Fundamental  new  approaches  are 
needed 

In  Asia,  for  the  first  time,  teams  of  In- 
ternational volunteers  are  being  assigned 
from  programmes  like  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  British  Overseas  Volunteers  Service,  un- 
der UNHCR  auspices  to  provide  critically 
needed  help  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Indochlnese  refugees.  This  new  unprece- 
dented venture,  administered  by  a  neutral 
party,  must  be  made  to  succeed.  It  repre- 
sents not  only  a  new  chapter  In  the  proud 
legacy  of  international  volunteer  services, 
but  is  a  genuinely  non-political  and  human- 
itarian force  of  committee  men  and  women 
from  many  nations  working  slde-by-side  to 
help  relieve  the  plight  of  refugees. 

These  voltmteers,  from  both  industrialised 
and  imderdeveloped  nations,  with  the  im- 
primatur of  the  United  Nations,  represent 
their  own  personal  commitment  and  not 
the  flag  of  their  sponsoring  countries.  As 
partners  to  international  organisations  and 
private  vtduntary  organisations,  volunteers 
can  uniquely  provide  the  care,  attention  and 
imderstandlng  desperately  needed  by  refu- 
gees who  are  frightened  or  despondent. 

We  are  looking  to  this  small  beginning  In 
Asian  refugee  camps  and  transit  centre*  to 
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grow  into  a  strong  voluntary  force  which 
supports  UNHCR's  efforts  in  all  corners  of 
tbe  globe  where  refugees  are  visible  symp- 
toms of  a  changing  and  too  often  boetUe 
world. 

This  should  be  viewed  as  a  means  for 
industrialised  nations  to  go  beyond  their 
conventional  role  of  merely  donating  money 
for  problems  such  as  refugees. 

Unless  UNHCR  and  tbe  national  volun- 
teer organisations  move  quickly  to  buUd  on 
the  experiences  gained  in  Asia  and  provide 
a  flexible  framework  which  can  deliberately 
respond  to  this  international  dilemma  of  ref- 
ugees, mUlions  of  lives  could  be  lost.  If  tbe 
volunteers  avoid  this  evolution.  It  may  be 
viewed  as  a  Trojan  horse,  a  tool  for  the 
political  and  economic  gain  of  shrewd  and 
self-serving  "donors." 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:58  pjn.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  BoREN) . 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  go  into  executive  session,  and  the 
slerk  will  report  the  nominations. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  Michael  Blumenfeld,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion; John  Alden  Bushnell,  of  Connec- 
ticut, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Panama  Cannl  Commission;  John  W. 
Clark,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission; Clifford  Bradley  O'Hara,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission ; 
and  William  Sidell.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  chargied  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  asssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SUGAR  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  leg- 
islative session,  the  Senate  proceed  for 
not  to  exceed  1  minute  with  Calendar 
Order  686. 


Mr.  BAICER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— Calendar  686  is  cleared  on  our  cal- 
endar, and  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
consideration  and  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lollows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6029)  providing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. 1977,  and  for  other  purposes,  r^XMted 
without  amendment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  craisider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Chttrcb 

I  have  had  a  long  standing  interest  In  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement.  The  ISA, 
which  has  been  provisionally  in  effect  since 
January  1,  1978.  and  which  the  Senate  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratiflcation  over- 
whelmingly by  a  vote  of  80  to  11  last  Novem- 
ber, will  finally  become  fully  operational  with 
today's  vote. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  that  U.S. 
participation  in  the  ISA  is  good  economic 
policy  and  good  foreign  policy.  American 
producers  and  consumers  of  sugar  will  bene- 
fit from  any  stability  of  prices  and  supplies 
of  sugar  which  the  ISA  can  offer.  Many  de- 
veloping countries  which  rely  upon  sugar 
revenues  to  finance  economic  development 
will  be  able  to  better  fashion  their  develop- 
ment plans  In  light  of  a  more  stable  stream 
of  Income. 

When  the  ISA  was  negotiated  over  four 
years  ago,  it  was  decided  that  the  ISA.  using 
a  combination  of  export  quotas  and  reserve 
stocks  would  attempt  to  stabilize  world  su- 
gar prices  within  a  range  of  11  to  21  cents  per 
pound.  Bbcportlng  nations  were  required  to 
accumulate  reserve  stocks  at  their  own  ex- 
pense in  periods  of  excess  supplies  and  wUl 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  ISA  to 
defray  the  cost  of  holding  such  stocks  as 
soon  as  the  ISA  becomes  fully  operational. 
These  stocks  were  then  available  for  sale  on 
the  world  market  when  the  price  of  sugar 
climbed  above  19  cents  pwr  pound. 

In  1977.  when  the  11  to  21  cent  price  band 
was  sigreed  to,  the  price  of  sugar  was  8  cents 
per  poimd.  The  Articles  of  Agreement  spe- 
cifically provide  for  a  review  and  adjustment 
of  the  price  band,  annually,  if  necessary. 

To  date,  ISA  members  have  not  sought  to 
change  this  band  because  market  conditions 
dictated  otherwise.  The  agreement  specifies 
that  in  determining  whether  a  price  band 
revision  is  Justified,  the  International  Sugar 
Organization  (ISO)  should  take  Into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  trends  in  market 
price,  production  and  stock  trends.  Clearly, 
recent  upward  trends  in  sugar  prices  demand 
a  careful  review  by  the  ISO  if  the  ISA  Is  to 
continue   functioning   In   a  useful   manner. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  ISA  be  allowed  to 
function  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  ISA  so  that  both 
American  sugar  producers  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can consumers  receive  the  fuU  benefit  of  a 
well  functioning  ISA. 

While  the  United  States  may  be  a  con- 
suming nation  for  purposes  of  this  agree- 
ment, It  Is  also  the  third  largest  producer 
of  sugar.  VS.  policymakers  must  keep  this 
fact  In  mind  when  formulating  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion for  the  ISO  meetings  which  are  currently 
underway. 


I  have  written  to  tbe  two  principal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  V£.  conmuxllty  policy — 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Office  of  tbe 
\JJS.  Trade  Representative. 

I  submit  for  the  Recoko  copies  of  my  let- 
ters along  with  the  reply  received  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Deane  Hlnton. 

The   material    follows : 

Committee  on  Foreign  Belatiok8, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19.  1980. 
Hon.  Deane  Hutton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretart  Hinton:  As  you  know,  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  is  now  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Administration's  sugar 
poUcy.  The  ISA  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  the  necessary  Implementing 
legislation  to  con^lete  U.S.  participation  will 
likely  be  approved  soon  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  widely  understood  that  this  Agree- 
ment carries  significant  Impact  on  the  United 
States  because  we  are  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter of  sugar.  This  often  leads  to  the  U.S. 
being  classified  and  thought  of  as  a  sugar 
consuming  nation,  not  a  producing  nation. 
However,  the  U.8.  Is  the  world's  third  largest 
producer  of  sugar  and  it  is  with  this  fact  in 
mind  that  I  make  the  following  suggestion. 

I  would  urge  that  those  In  the  State  De- 
partment who  will  negotiate  with  and  other- 
wise represent  this  coxintry  in  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Organization,  consult  with  Mr. 
Dave  Carter,  President  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association  and  Mr.  Richard 
Blake.  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Sugarfoeet  Growers  Association.  As 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  sugarbeet  growers 
and  beet  sugar  processors,  their  input  into 
the  development  of  the  U.S.  position  relative 
to  the  operation  of  the  ISA  Is  both  proper  and 
Important.  Consultation  with  these  repre- 
sentatives will  assure  that  the  views  of  the 
U.S.  domestic  sugarbeet  producers  are  con- 
sidered in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy. 

You  have  my  appreciation  In  advance  for 
your  consideration  of  this  request. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ntANK  CHURC'H. 

March  18,  1960. 
Hon.  Redbin  OTJ.  Askew, 
Office   of  the   U.S.    Trade  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Ambassador:  As  you  know,  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  Is  now  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Administration's  sugar 
policy.  The  ISA  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  the  necessary  Implementing 
legislation  to  complete  U.S.  participation  has 
recently  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  win  soon  be  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

It  is  widely  understood  that  this  Agree- 
ment carries  significant  impact  on  the  United 
States  because  we  are  the  world's  largest 
importer  of  sugar.  This  often  leads  to  the 
U.S.  being  classified  an-l  thought  of  as  a 
sugar  consuming  nation,  not  a  producing 
nation.  However,  the  U.S.  Is  the  world's  third 
largest  producer  of  sugar  and  it  is  vital  that 
this  be  taken  Into  account  when  U.S.  sugar 
policy  is  being  formulated. 

Since  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  is  now  responsible 
for  commodity  negotiations  and  policy  co- 
ordination. I  would  urge  you  to  take  into 
careful  consideration  the  Interests  of  U.8. 
sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  producers  and 
processors  when  fashioning  U.S.  policy  for 
International  Sugar  Organization  meetings. 
With  ISA  Implementation  legislation  shortly 
to  come  before  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
I  Chink  it  Important  that  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
reaffirm  its  position  that  producer  Interests, 
as  well  as  consumer  interests  wUI  be  duly 
noted  and  Integrated  Into  U.S.  sugar  policy. 
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the  speedy   consideration 
ISA  implementing  legislation. 


FkAMK  CKUBCH, 

Chairman. 


C  isfltifAx:  Thank  you  for  your 
ry  19  concerning  the  Inter- 
Agreement.  Your  point  is 
the  United  States  needs  to 
major  sugar  producing  as  well 
country.  We  Intend  to  take 

the  Sugar  Organization  in 

in  of  both  the  producer  tuid 
s  of  view. 

to   your   specific   suggestion 
wltJh  Mr.  Dave  Carter,  Presl- 

States  Sugar  Beet  Asso- 

tlr.   Richard   Blake,   Executive 

of  the  American  Sugar  Beet 

.  .atlon,   I   think  it  Is  an  ex- 

'  ire   have  worked  closely  with 

en  in  the  past,  and  we  will 

effort  to  seek  their  counsel  on 

the  future. 

^  look  forward  to  working  with 

gklnlng  Senate  approval  for  the 

legislation,    when    the 

action  on  the  bill. 


United 


Asso  latlon. 


DsamkB.  Hihtok, 
Assittant  Secretary  for 
Scorhmic   and  BuaineM   Affairi. 

•  Mr.  INOXT  rE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 


>een  our  policy  to  maintain 
sugar  industry  capable  of 
significant  portion  of  our 
sugar  requin  >ments.  That  policy  avoids 
primary  dep<  ndence  on  foreign  suppliers. 

Approval  of  H.R.  6029,  a  bill  which 
the  President  to  implement 
fully  U.S.  obi  igations  under  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar]  Agreement,  is  a  necessary 
component  ior  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  dom(  stic  sugar  industry. 

As  in  som<  other  commodity  systems, 
there  has  bei  <.n  a  strong  degree  of  cycli- 
cality  in  world  sugar  production.  The 
reasons  rang ;  from  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  to  supply -demand  problems, 
to  intematic  aal  political  traumas.  Past 
Internationa  Sugar  Agreements  have  at- 
tempted to  regulate  this  cyclicality. 
However,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1974 
sugar  price  explosions  and  the  subse- 
ouent  1975  precipitous  price  declines, 
the  search  f  >r  a  regulatory  mechanism 
for  this  comi  lodity  system  has  grown  all 
the  more  mt4  nse. 

Slightly  mi  )re  than  28  percent  of  world 
sugar  production,  approximately  22  mil- 
lion tons,  moves  in  international  trade. 
One  of  the  institutional  peculiarities  of 
the  intemati  >nal  sugar  market  has  been 
the  compart]  lentalization  of  a  large  part 
of  intematic  Dal  trade  into  preferential 
maiketlng  arangements.  Sixty  percent 
of  Intematia  lally  traded  sugar,  approxi- 
mately 13  million  tons,  is  traded  under 
preferential  |«reements,  leaving  40  per- 
cent of  internationally  traded  sugar,  ap- 
proximately 9  million  tons,  trading  on 
the  free  mar]  :et. 

The  free  i  larket.  which  is  ccMnprlsed 
of  all  Intemi  ,tional  transactions  outside 
the  preferent  lal  arrangements,  is  a  resid- 
ual market,   lervlng  both  as  a  n^arglTnti 


outlet  for  protected  beet  sugar  produced 
in  excess  of  domestic  requirements  in 
temperate  coimtries,  and  as  an  impor- 
tant market  for  cane  sugar  exporters 
with  limited  access  to  preferential  mar- 
kets. Because  of  preferential  arrange- 
ments, and  other  reasons,  only  a  part  of 
the  volume  ascribed  to  the  free  world 
market  is  traded  at  the  prices  quoted  on 
that  market.  Its  narrowness  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  buflfer-stock  mech- 
anism to  cushion  random  fluctuations  in 
output  make  the  free  world  market  price 
an  oversensitive  barometer  of  the  short- 
term  supply  situation. 

The  limited  amount  of  sugar  available 
on  the  residual  free  market  has  reduced 
the  effectiveness  of  market  mechanisms 
in  bringing  about  necessary  adjustments 
of  production  in  response  to  changes  in 
demand.  Also,  changes  in  supply  imping- 
ing on  a  market  where  demand  is  rela- 
tively inelastic  produces  wide  price  fluc- 
tuations. The  ISA  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  world  market  in- 
frastructure for  sugar. 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement 
attempts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
sugar  commodity  system  that  will  grow 
increasingly  violent  in  its  cyclicality  un- 
less we  act  to  fully  implement  that 
agreement. 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement 
treaty  became  effective  provisionally  be- 
tween approximately  70  sugsir  produc- 
ing and  consuming  coimtries  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979.  The  United  States  was  not 
only  a  signator  of  the  treaty  but  was 
also  one  of  its  principal  pnqranents.  On 
November  30,  1979,  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  80  to  11. 

However,  the  ISA  is  not  self -executing. 
New  authority  in  U.S.  law  is  required  in 
order  for  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  ISA. 
Portimately,  the  United  States  had  been 
granted  by  the  other  signators  of  the 
treaty  a  waiver  of  the  obligations  until 
April  1,  1980. 

The  overall  achievements  of  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  must  be  judged 
very  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
effects  resulting  from  its  various  mech- 
anisms. Thus  far,  it  appears  the  price 
adjustment  mechanisms  of  the  ISA  are 
working.  In  the  fall  of  1979,  world  sugar 
prices  began  to  increase.  In  January 
1980  the  export  quotas  established  under 
the  ISA  were  increased  and  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1980.  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  sugar  were  suspended  entirely.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  ISA,  the  export  of 
sugar  by  member  coimtries  is  now  unre- 
stricted and  buffer  stocks  have  also  been 
released.  These  actions  have  brought  the 
world  price  of  sugar  back  within  the  up- 
per limits  of  the  price  established  under 
the  ISA.  As  intended,  the  ISA  is  reducing 
the  world  price  cyclicality  of  sugar.  This 
goal  is  favorable  to  both  consumers  and 
producers  of  sugar. 

Hawaii  produces  approximately  1,100,- 
000  tons  of  sugar.  This  comprises  one- 
flf  th  of  all  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
sugar  in  the  free  world  market.  My 


State's  economic  destiny  is  reliant  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement. 

Without  approval  of  the  implementing 
legislation  of  the  ISA,  there  is  little 
chance  that  the  ISA  can  succeed  in 
bringing  price  stability  to  the  world  sugar 
market  at  a  reasonable  market  price  for 
sugar. 

Without  approval  of  HJl.  6029,  prices 
of  sugar  could  likely  become  increasingly 
volatile;  subject  to  rapid  increases  as 
high  or  higher  than  occurred  in  the 
period  1974-75  and  subsequent  glut  and 
disastrously  low  prices. 

At  the  present  time,  world  sugar  prices 
have  strengthened,  but  without  passage 
of  H.R.  6029  and  the  administration's 
continued  commitment  to  support  sugar 
at  a  reasonable  level,  this  may  prove  a 
short-term  phenomenon.  To  insure 
greater  protection  of  the  U.S.  consumer 
and  our  domestic  sugar  producer,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  Senate  approve  the  necessary  imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  ISA.  I  urge 
support  of  HJl.  6029  and  continued  sup- 
port by  the  administration  of  our  coun- 
try's domestic  sugar  industry.* 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  6029,  a  bill  which 
implements  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  (ISA)  of  1977. 

The  purpose  of  the  ISA  is  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  sugar  in  a  10-cents  range 
set  by  the  governing  bodies  under  the 
agreement.  The  present  range  is  from 

II  to  21  cents  per  pound  and  I  under- 
stand an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
these  limits  by  1  cent.  These  prices 
would  be  supported  under  the  agreement 
by  export  quotas  in  exporting  countries 
when  prices  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
range  and,  in  some  cases,  by  import  con- 
trols in  consuming  countries  on  imports 
from  nonmembers  of  the  agreement.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  system  for  exporting 
members  to  accumulate  stocks,  with  the 
cost  of  holding  such  stocks  to  be  par- 
tially  financed  by  a  fee  on  each  pound 
of  sugar  traded  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  Minnesota  is  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  sugar  beets.  These  10 
States  account  for  an  estimated  89  per- 
cent of  the  1.5  million  acres  of  sugar 
beets  produced.  Not  only  are  sugar  beets 
extremely  vital  to  the  economy  of  Min- 
nesota, the  industry  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation. 

It  involves  in  excess  of  18,000  farmers 
and  farmowners,  more  than  27,000 
processor  employees,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farmworkers.  If  all  the  sugar 
beet  processors  were  required  to  close 
plants,  milhons  of  dollars  would  be  taken 
from  the  tax  rolls,  and  many  thousand 
stockholder  investors  in  all  of  the  sugar 
processing  companies  would  suffer  un- 
told losses.  It  would  be  unthinkable  that 
we  could  even  consider  permitting  this 
long  time  viable  industry  to  become 
bankrupt  and  the  many  citizens  affected 
thereby  to  be  damaged  and  injured  in 
such  a  course  of  action  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  collapse  of  the  industry. 
However,  we  have  been  headed  in  this 
direction  for  several  years.  I  hope  we 
have  reversed  that  trend. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  briefly 
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outline  the  problems  of  the  industry.  On 
June  6,  1974,  at  a  time  when  sugar  prices 
were  approaching  record  high  levels,  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected 
amendments  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  as  proposed  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Thus,  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1948  legislation  expired  on 
December  31,  1974,  ending  40  years  of 
U.S.  sugar  policy  based  on  the  Sugar  Act 
and  its  predecessors.  We  have  not  fully 
recovered  from  this  action. 

After  the  record  high  levels  of  prices 
in  1974  and  early  1975  and  the  demise  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  prices  began  a  steep, 
dramatic  drop.  Prom  a  high  of  nearly  60 
cents  per  pound  raw  value.  New  York 
spot  price,  in  November  1974,  prices  had 
fallen  to  the  range  of  7' to  9  cents  per 
pound  raw  value.  New  York  spot  price, 
in  the  latter  half  of  1977.  These  low 
prices  in  the  face  of  high  production 
costs  and  declining  sales,  produced  severe 
economic  hardship  for  many  domestic 
sugar  producers.  In  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  sugar  producers,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  September  1976,  di- 
rected the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  whether  increased 
imports  of  sugar  were  injuring  or  threat- 
ening to  injure  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. 

On  March  17.  1977,  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  reported  to  the 
President,  after  a  6-month  investigation 
under  the  import  relief  provision  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  that  sugar  was  being 
imported  in  such  increased  quantities  as 
to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  a  threat  of 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products. 

On  May  4,  1977,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  response  to  the 
Commission's  investigation.  He  deter- 
mined that  import  relief  under  the  Trade 
Act  was  not  in  the  national  economic  in- 
terest. Instead,  the  President  recom- 
mended a  program  under  existing  agri- 
cultural legislation  to  provide  income 
support  for  domestic  sugsir  producers 
which  would  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween U.S.  market  prices  for  sugar  and 
a  price  objective  of  13.5  cents  per  pound, 
with  payments  up  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Since  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
had  found  afiflrmatively  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  and  the  President  had  rec- 
ommended no  import  relief  action  pur- 
suant to  the  Trade  Act,  it  was  up  to  Con- 
gress to  act. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  231  to 
disapprove  the  President's  decision  not  to 
provide  import  relief  was  introduced  on 
May  26,  1977.  On  July  27,  1977,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives held  hearings  on  the  resolu- 
tion. However,  the  resolution  was  never 
called  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  action. 

In  the  Senate,  Senate  Concurrent  Re- 
solution 38  to  disapprove  the  President's 
decision  not  to  provide  import  relief  was 
introduced  on  July  19,  1977.  The  resolu- 
tion was  never  called  to  the  floor. 

While  the  above  domestic  activity  was 
occurring,  internationally  the  adminis- 
tration was  negotiating  an  International 
Sugar  Agreement.  The  ISA  was  designed 
to  bring  some  stability,  through  export 


quotas  and  buffer  stock  requirements,  to 
world  sugar  trade  which  is  currently 
characterized  by  cyclical  periods  of  very 
low  and  very  high  prices. 

A  new  agreement  was  negotiated  in 
1977  to  which  the  United  States  is  signa- 
tory. Final  agreement  was  reached  on 
October  7,  1977.  The  agreement,  to  run 
5  years,  has  gone  into  effect  provisionally 
in  1978.  This  agreement  provides  for  ex- 
port quotas  as  in  the  past,  and  in  addi- 
tion includes  provision  for  buffer  stocks 
to  help  achieve  price  objectives. 

The  agreement  seeks  to  stabilize  the 
world  market  price  of  sugar  between  11 
and  21  cents  per  pound.  Price  stabiUza- 
tlon  is  to  be  achieved  by  accumulation  of 
buffer  stocks  and  export  quotas  when 
prices  are  low,  and  release  of  buffer  stocks 
when  prices  rise  above  19  cents  per 
pound. 

The  agreement  will  come  into  force 
with  quotas  in  effect.  Quotas  will  be  set 
initially  at  85  percent  of  a  reference  ton- 
nage, which  is  based  approximately  on 
each  country's  recent  export  perform- 
ance to  the  free  market.  If  the  price  fails 
to  reach  11  cents  cm  a  world  basis  an  ad- 
ditional quota  reduction  totaUing  2.5 
percent  will  be  made.  When  the  market 
price  moves  13,  14,  and  14.5  cents  per 
pound  the  global  quota  will  be  reduced 
5  percent  at  each  level.  Below  11.5  cents 
per  pound,  the  quota  will  be  at  85  percent 
of  the  original  level.  If  the  market  price 
remains  below  11  cents  per  pound  for  75 
consecutive  market  days,  a  further  2.5- 
percent  cut  in  the  global  quota  may  be 
authorized  which  would  be  applied  only 
to  countries  whose  exports  to  the  world 
market  are  less  than  60  percent  of  total 
production. 

■nie  agreement  further  provides  for  a 
buffer  stock  of  2.5  million  metric  ttsis  to 
be  built  up  during  the  first  3  years  of  the 
agreement  when  quotas  are  in  effect  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  price  range.  Each 
exporting  country  will  set  aside  a  quan- 
tity for  the  buffer  stock  pro  rata  to  its 
individual  basic  export  tonnage.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  agreement,  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  obligation  is  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

When  the  price  is  between  15  and  19 
cents,  the  free  market  will  operate.  Quo- 
tas wiU  not  be  in  effect  and  the  buffer 
stock  will  not  be  added  to  nor  drawn 
down. 

To  defend  the  ceiling  price,  the  agree- 
ment uses  a  system  of  releasing  the  na- 
tionally held  reserve  stocks.  When  the 
price  reaches  19  cents  per  pound,  one- 
third  of  the  stocks  will  be  released  and 
shliH>ed  to  the  free  market.  At  20  cents 
a  further  third  will  be  released.  If  the 
price  should  continue  to  rise,  the  final 
third  may  be  released  at  the  ceiling  price 
of  21  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  ISA  are  worthwhile  and,  if 
fully  carried  out,  can  hopefully  lesul  to 
the  eventual  stabilization  of  world  sugar 
prices  over  the  next  few  years. 

However,  price  levels  in  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  are  based  on 
production,  in  tr(^ical  or  subtropical 
countries,  with  labor  rates  and  condi- 
tions that  are  in  no  way  comparable  to 
our  own.  Also  Involved  in  the  disparity 


of  production  costs  is  the  fact  that  our 
crop  is  grown  and  processed  under  Amer- 
ican standards  of  living  and  environment 
and  other  restrictions  which  are  costly. 

Unless  prices  are  stabilized  to  give  a 
fair  return,  sugar  beet  factories  will  dose 
in  Minnesota.  There  will  be  a  reduction 
in  factory  employment  and  the  many 
service  industries  associated  with  the 
growing  and  processing  of  sugar  beets. 

We  in  Minnesota  have  heard  the  rec- 
ommendation that  sugar  beet  growen 
move  into  an  alternative  crop.  My  an- 
swer is  what  crop? 

Sugar  production  is  a  desirable  crop 
for  us  in  our  Minnesota  climate  where 
there  are  few  choices.  Barley  and  wheat 
stocks  are  often  in  surplus.  Com  and 
soybeans  provide  only  mediocre  yields  in 
this  area. 

If  it  is  Impractical  for  our  farmers  to 
find  alternative  crops,  who  will  purchase 
the  sugar  mills,  and  other  buildings  and 
equipment  that  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  $2  billion? 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  return  to  a 
system  which  allows  foreign  countries  to 
produce  and  market  sugar  below  cost  of 
production.  If  the  ISA  is  unworkable  we 
must  be  prepared  to  maintain  a  viable 
domestic  sugar  industry.  The  dumping 
of  imported  sugar  on  our  domestic  mar- 
ket will  be  prohibited  by  aflBrmative  leg- 
islative action. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  providing  a 
basic  commodity  vital  to  our  national 
interest,  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  a 
generator  of  wealth  in  rural  America. 
The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
accrue  annuaUy  in  the  form  of  payments 
to  growers  for  crop  purchases,  to  labor 
for  wages,  and  to  stockholders  in  the 
form  of  dividends  must  be  maintained. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee I  will  be  prepared  to  do  what  is 
required  to  protect  the  domestic  sugar 
beet  industry  in  the  event  the  ISA  fails 
to  provide  worldwide  stability. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  continued  with  its  consid- 
eration of  the  nominations^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self so  much  time  as  I  might  need  on 
the  nominations. 

Mr.  President,  on  bdialf  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  the 
President's  five  nominees  for  the  Amer- 
ican membership  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Board  of  Directors.  I  believe 
that  they  are  an  outstanding  group  with 
important  and  diverse  qualifications  for 
their  positions,  emd  I  am  confident  that 
they  wHl  insure  that  the  canal  is  oper- 
ated in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 
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or  his  designee  on  the  Board  to  direct  the 
votes  of  the  American  members,  where 
matters  of  important  national  interest 
or  policy  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
not  a  single  objection  has  been  regis- 
tered about  the  qualifications  or  suit- 
ability of  any  of  these  nominees.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported  the 
nominations  without  objection  to  the 
full  Senate.  I  believe  that  these  men  are 
eminently  qualified,  that  they  fulfill  all 
of  the  requirements  of  the  legislation 
we  adopted  last  year,  and  that  they 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out hesitation. 

I  understand,  however,  that  there  may 
be  an  effort  on  this  floor  today  to  oppose 
these  nominations,  not  because  any  of 
the  nominees  are  considered  ill-quali- 
fied, but  in  order  to  register  some  kind 
of  a  protest  against  the  process  of  im- 
plementation of  the  treaties.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  imderstand  the 
reality  of  the  situation  we  are  facing. 
The  Panama  Canal  Treaties  were  rati- 
fied by  this  body  in  1978.  The  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  was  passed  last  year 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President.  Both  of  those  docu- 
ments are  legally  binding  on  the  United 
States,  and  require  us  to  create  a  board 
to  supervise  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission. The  confirmation  of  these 
nominees  will  fulfill  that  obligation.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  succimib  to  the 
temptation  to  reopen  old  issues  that 
have  repeatedly  been  resolved  by  this 
body. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
these  nominations  should  be  deferred  or 
rejected  because  of  concern  over  some 
objections  which  the  Government  of 
Panama  has  raised  to  provisions  in  the 
implementing  bill  we  passed  last  year. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  imple- 
menting legislation  last  year,  I  again 
and  again  urged  the  Senate  not  to  adopt 
amendments  which  would  violate  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  treaties  we  had 
ratified.  I  am  fully  confident  that  the 
Congress  passed,  and  the  President 
signed  into  law,  a  bill  which  was  fully 
consistent  with  our  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  when  he  signed  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent stated : 

The  act  providsB  a  framework  In  which  the 
United  States  can  exercise  its  right  to  operate 
and  defend  the  Canal  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  responslblUtlee  and  obligation*  un- 
der the  treaty. 

The  administration  clearly  does  not  in- 
tend to  bock  away  from  its  support  of 
the  legislation  that  we  passed  last  year. 

I  know  that  the  President  of  Panama 
has  indicated  that  our  legislation  does 
not  fully  comply  with  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty.  I  disagree  with  him 
and,  obviously,  more  importantly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  disagrees 
with  him.  In  any  event,  the  implementa- 
tion legislation  is  U.S.  domestic  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  Panamaiiian  legislation,  if 
there  ever  were  such  a  thing.  It  is  U.S. 
domestic  legislation.  Although  Panama  is 
free  to  comment  on  it,  they  have  no  legal 
right  or  standing  to  protest  its  provisions. 

However,  we  know  that  there  are  going 


to  be  operational  problems  and  possibly 
disputes  or  misimderstandings  with  Pan- 
ama that  arise  as  the  implementation 
process  is  carried  out.  Indeed,  the  treaty 
and  the  legislation  provide  mechanisms 
for  the  resolution  of  problems  such  as 
these  if  they  arise.  We  foresaw  that  there 
would  be  disputes,  in  other  words.  The 
two  primary  vehicles  for  discussions  are 
the  Consultative  Committee  and  the 
Commission  Board  itself,  both  of  which 
have  United  States  and  Panamanian 
membership.  Moreover,  the  implement- 
ing bill  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  within  2  years  a  request 
for  any  legislation  or  amendment  to  deal 
with  issues  that  have  arisen  "in  light  of 
the  experience  as  of  that  time  under  the 
treaty.** 

At  this  point,  however,  the  primary 
stumbling-block  to  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  is  our 
failure  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Commission  Board.  It  has  now  been  6 
months  since  the  treaties  took  effect,  and 
Panama  has  a  legitimate  claim  that  it 
has  been  denied  a  voice  in  the  canal 
operation,  which  it  was  promised  imder 
the  treaties,  through  its  membership  on 
the  Board.  That  delay  has  been  the  result 
of  U.S.  inaction.  We  must  move  expediti- 
ously to  appoint  those  Board  members  so 
that  they  can  get  on  with  the  business  of 
running  the  canal. 

I  would  also  note  that  reports  from 
Panama  indicate  that  the  implementing 
process  has  so  far  been  rimnlng  remark- 
ably smoothly.  When  Assistant  Secretary 
Blumenfeld  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee, he  told  us  that  Panama  is  completely 
managing  the  functions  which  were 
transferred  to  her  administration  under 
the  treaty.  Some  of  the  examples  of  good 
cooperation  are  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  joint  United  States-Pana- 
manian police  patrols  who  are  now 
responsible  for  maintaining  order  in  the 
former  Canal  Zone,  and  the  agreement 
reached  just  last  week  on  a  schedule  for 
payment  by  Panama  of  back  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States.  If  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue this  record  of  good  cooperation,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  fulfill  our 
responsibility  to  appoint  the  members  of 
the  Commission  Board  and  allow  it  to 
begin  functioning  as  specified  by  the 
treaty  and  the  implementing  bill,  which 
we  passed  just  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  nom- 
inations and  I  hope,  on  behalf  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  they 
will  be  speedily  confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

It  gives  me  no  pleasure,  Mr.  President, 
to  be  in  the  position  of  opposing  nomi- 
nations of  American  citizens  whom  I  do 
not  even  know.  Actually,  the  nomina- 
tions before  us  are  not  the  question.  "Hie 
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question  is.  Will  the  United  States,  on 
this  day  in  April  1980,  compound  a  grevi- 
ous  error  that  the  Senate  made  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  it  voted  to  give  away 
the  Panama  Canal?  Senators  may  think 
this  is  an  inconsequential  matter,  but  I 
hope  that,  by  elaborating  in  some  detail, 
I  may  be  able  to  persuade  some  of  them 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  is  going  to  stop  this 
business  of  retreating  in  the  face  of  ar- 
rogant hostility  by  other  nations. 

To  set  the  stage,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  a  chronological  list  of  events  which 
are  significant  to  the  pending  matter. 

On  January  8,  1980,  the  President  of 
Panama,  Mr.  Royo,  sent  a  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Carter,  calling  into  question  the 
legaUty  and  acceptability  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  imder  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979.  President  Royo  called 
it  illegal  and  unacceptable.  He  listed 
20  specific  issues,  most  of  them  relating 
to  provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
itself.  This  from  the  President  of  a  coun- 
try that,  in  fact,  blackmailed  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  if  any  Senator  is  laboring  un- 
der the  delusion  that  the  giveway  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  not  yet  a  volatile  issue 
out  across  America,  he  had  better  check 
with  his  constituents  back  home. 

What  happened  in  response  to  that 
letter  from  President  Royo  of  Panama 
to  President  Carter,  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 8?  President  Carter  did  not  even 
respond  to  President  Royo  until  prodded 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  ques- 
tioning of  the  nominees  on  March  7. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  a  little  backbone 
and  say  to  President  Rovo,  "We  have  had 
enough,'*  it  was  when  he  got  that  letter 
of  January  8.  It  was  time  for  the  United 
States  to  start  acting  like  a  great  coun- 
try again. 

But  the  President  did  respond,  finally, 
when  he  was  prodded  into  it  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  But  when 
he  responded,  he  did  not  discuss  any  of 
the  10  points  raised  by  President  Royo — 
not  one.  He  did  not  say,  "Wait  a  minute, 
Mr.  President."  He  just  glided  over 
them,  point  after  point. 

Mr.  Carter  wrote  to  the  President  of 
Panama  and  said,  I  find  your  letter 
"interesting"  and  "useful"  and  he  said 
that  he  was  giving  President  Royo's 
views  "the  most  careful  consideration." 
Back  home  in  North  Carolina,  they 
call  that  Caspar  Milquetoast,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday.  President 
Royo  addressed  the  National  Assembly, 
and  strongly  criticized  President  Car- 
ter*s  letter,  as  well  as  repeating  many  of 
his  criticisms  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act, 
which  he  charged  violated  the  treaty. 

Instead  of  upholding  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  President  Carter  suggested  that 
he  would  seek  to  have  the  legislation 
changed  in  recommendations  he  would 
submit  to  Congress  on  October  1,  1981, 
another  pig  in  a  poke,  Mr.  President. 

Then  President  Carter  proposed  that 
the   problems    could    be   sent   to   the 


Panama  Canal  Consultative  Committee 
(a  binational  committee  set  up  by  the 
treaty)  for  further  negotiations. 

The  Senate  should  not  approve  the 
nominees  without  a  clear  assurance  f  rran 
the  President  that  he  will  uphold  the 
position  of  Congress — this  Congress, 
weak  as  it  was — as  embodied  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Act,  and  not  seek  to 
negotiate  further  on  the  fundamental 
issues  President  Royo  has  raised.  As  I 
said  earUer,  and  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  "enough  is 
enough."  To  take  steps  toward  the 
operation  of  a  binational  Commission 
which  the  other  nation  feels  is  illegal 
and  unacceptable  will  only  deepen  the 
rift  between  the  two  nations  and  threat- 
en the  future  safe  and  efficient  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  offer  that,  Mr.  President,  as  a  fore- 
cast. I  am  not  clairvoyant,  but  anybody 
who  understands  history  and  anybody 
who  has  studied  all  of  the  aspects  of  the 
giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  bound 
to  understand  what  lies  ahead  for  us 
down  the  road. 

(Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  So,  here  we  are,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. We  have  before  us  the  nominations 
of  the  five  U.S.  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sioners and  we  have  been  urged  and 
pushed  to  confirm  them  with  dispatch. 
Yet,  if  we  do  confirm  them  today,  they 
will  be  sitting  on  a  board  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
has  already  termed  "illegal"  and  "uncw;- 
ceptable." 

As  I  said  earlier,  President  Carter 
waited  2  months  to  respond  to  President 
Royo's  letter  of  criticism,  if  we  can  con- 
sider it  a  response,  but  failed  to  respond 
to  any  of  the  Panamanian  points  sub- 
stantively. 

Certainly,  there  was  not  one  scintilla 
of  standing  up  for  the  U.S.  position. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
blandly  assured  President  Royo  that  all 
of  the  problems  could  be  worked  out  in 
the  consultative  committee  set  up  by  the 
treaties. 

Surely,  the  problems  can  be,  if  we  give 
in  on  every  point,  which  is  what  we  have 
done  up  to  now. 

I  fought  the  giveaway  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  vigorously  as  I  knew  how  to  do 
it.  I  shall  always  remember  seeing  the 
late  distinguisihed  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Allen,  standing  over  there 
hour  after  hour  pleading  with  this  Senate 
to  come  to  its  senses.  I  remember  the  elo- 
quence of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  when  he  warned  day  after 
day  during  that  lengthy  debate  about 
what  we  were  getting  ourselves  into. 

As  a  result,  many  of  us  in  this  body 
thought,  at  a  minimum,  that  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
had  been  completed,  terminated,  that  we 
had  given  it  all  away;  and  that,  surely, 
there  would  not  be  any  more  negotia- 
tions, there  would  not  be  any  more  de- 
mands from  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
We  thought  that  the  treaties  had  been 
amended  with  reservations  and  under- 
standings, which  were  clear  to  all  crai- 


cemed.  and  that  the  implementing  legis- 
lation had  been  signed  into  law,  and  it 
had. 

But  what  do  we  see  now?  We  see  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proposing 
continuing  negotiations  on  fundamental 
issues  which  President  Royo  has  termed 
"illegal"  and  "unacceptable.**  Inasmuch 
as  the  Carter-Torrijos  treaty  transferred 
the  sovereignty  which  we  exercised  In 
the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, and  to  the  dictatorship  which  rules 
tliat  hapless  country,  the  bottom  line  has 
got  to  be  that  Panama  has  the  ultimate 
interpretation  and  the  final  say  on  any 
difference  which  may  arise  between  our 
two  countries. 

We  arrive  at  that  state  because  we 
have  given  in  item  by  item  and  chapter 
by  chapter  and  verse  by  verse. 

I  am  on  the  fioor  this  afternoon  to  say 
again  that  enough  is  enough,  that  it  is 
time  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  behalf  of  this  great  Nation, 
to  exercise  a  little  bit  of  backbone. 

Whatever  treaty  rights  we  may  have 
exist  only  at  Panama's  pleasure. 

I  deny  that.  I  reject  that.  But  if  we  go 
ahead  and  approve  these  nominees,  the 
prospect  will  be  that  the  administration 
will  continue  to  negotiate  with  Panama 
on  substantive  issues — tissues  that  Con- 
gress thought  it  had  decided  long  ago. 

But,  apparently,  the  Congress  does 
not  matter  any  more.  We  must  bow  and 
scrape  to  Mr.  Royo  and  his  regime  in 
Panama. 

So  what  we  have  here  in  all  reality, 
Mr.  President,  is  another  giveaway  con- 
nected with  the  Panama  Canal,  another 
surrender  of  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  that  regime  in  Panama. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  President 
gave  up  our  rights  to  a  crucial  geopo- 
litical position  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  had  to 
pay  through  the  nose— and  will  continue 
to  pay  through  the  nose— for  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  up  our  rights  in  Panama. 
But  now  we  see  that  all  the  safeguards, 
the  conditions,  the  restraints  that  Con- 
gress insisted  upon  as  a  condition  of 
approving  that  massive  withdrawal  of 
the  U.S.  presence  from  the  center  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  approval  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  have  now  been 
put  up  for  grabs. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  If  all 
Senators  had  known  what  the  subse- 
quent events  would  be,  that  those  treat- 
ies would  not  have  passed  by  a  2 -vote 
margin,  but  would  have  been  defeated 
by  a  substantial  margin. 

We  were  sold  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  Senators, 
Mr.  President,  but  as  I  travel  through 
my  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  around 
the  country,  I  notice  that  the  American 
people  have  not  forgotten  what  this 
Senate  did  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  sophisticated  policymakers 
here  in  Washington  developed  a  com- 
plicated, inside-out  rationale  to  trv  to 
explain  whv  the  weakness  of  surrender 
somehow  strengthens  the  American  po- 
sition in  the  world.  But  the  American 
people  have  not  been  fooled.  The  Ameri- 
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can  pe<«)le  n  ay  not  be  sophisticated,  but 
they  possess  commonsense. 

They  kno^r  now  and  they  knew  then 
that  they  we? e  being  snookered. 

That  Is  thfe  reason  It  Is  still  a  volatile 
Issue  arounc  this  country,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be.  If  I  can  contribute  to 
the  public  d(  bate,  I  am  going  to  do  it  for 
the  remalnd  n-  of  this  year  and  as  long 
as  I  have  a  p  iblic  f  onun. 

The  Amercan  people  know  that  the 
Carter-Torrl  os  treaties  leave  us  at  the 
mercy  of  th(    Panamanian  dictatorship. 

They  knonf  that  the  weakness  demon- 
strated In  that  giveaway  has  led  to  the 
escalation  oil  attacks  against  the  United 
States  and  algainst  freedom.  They  know 
that  the  Sotiet  Union  strengthened  its 
position  In  ciiba  after  we  weakened  ours 
on  the  isthmus.  They  know  that  Cuba 
stepped  up  it  5  subversion  of  governments 
all  around  U  le  Caribbean  and  In  waters 
controlling  the  canal's  approaches — 
after  the  Ser  ate  made  the  awesome  mis- 
take of  giving  away  the  Psmama  Canal. 

The  Amerl  ;an  people  know  that  Cuba, 
acting  in  concert  with  Panama,  orga- 
nized and  su  spiled  the  Marxist  takeover 
of  Nicaragui .  They  know  that  Cuba  is 
now  workinc  to  destabilize  El  Salvador 
and  Ouatemi  Ja. 

They  knor  that  U.S.  dlplcnnats  all 
aroimd  the  world  are  now  targets  of 
opportimity  tor  any  leftists  group  seek- 
ing to  public  ize  its  cause  and  to  humili- 
ate the  Unittid  States. 

When  ourf  rlends  aroimd  the  world  see 
the  United  8  »tes  on  the  run,  they  begin 
to  run  too,  b  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  I  say,  w  i  cannot  fool  the  instinctive 
good  JudgmcDt  of  the  American  pec^le, 
and  the  Amc  rlcan  people  have  not  been 
fooled  on  thi  i  Issue. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
American  people  are  watcWng  the  U.S. 
Senate  todiut  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
liiembers  of  this  body  wUl  be  fooled 
again. 

The  Senat  i  will  be  fooled  again,  if  we 
confirm  thete  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sioners wlth<  ut  getting  a  clear  commit- 
ment from  tie  President  of  the  United 
States  that  t  le  fimdamental  decisions  of 
the  Congress  |wlll  not  be  Ignored. 

The  Issue!  is  very  clear.  President 
Royo,  In  an  arrogant  way,  declared  the 
Commission  fco  be  Illegal  and  imaccept- 
able. 

What,  thei,  is  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter?  He  has  not  said. 
Will  Mr.  Carter  continue  to  maintain 
the  position  I  established  in  XJS.  law 
against  the  demands  of  the  Panama- 
nians? Or  \i  ill  he  continue  to  pretend 
that  there  aie  not  any  substantive  dif- 
ferences betvreen  the  United  States  and 
Panama?  Or,  if  there  are  dllfer^ices,  will 
the  congreslonal  position  be  main- 
tained? Who  knows? 

So  the  Abu  rican  people  are  going  to  be 
watching  veiy  closely  to  see  how  their 
Senators  vob  t  on  this  issue.  I  am  going 
to  move  to  ^mmit  these  nominations 
to  the  Poreii  n  Rdatlons  Committee,  so 
that  we  can  jhave  hearings  on  this  un- 


settled issue. 


If  we  can,  Jtist  how  willing  the  Presi- 


dent of  the 


so  that  we  can  ascertain, 


United  States  is  to  stand 


up  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  scarcely  see  how  any  Senator 
could  deny  the  American  people  that 
right  and  that  opportunity,  because  this 
is  a  vital  issue.  It  Is  a  sign-post  along 
the  road,  further  disclosing  the  direc- 
tion In  which  the  United  States  is  headed 
in  terms  of  will,  backbone,  and  reliabil- 
ity. 

This  vote  will  be  a  litmus  test  of  a 
sort  to  see  whether  the  Senate  upholds 
a  solid,  well-defined  position  in  world 
affairs,  or  whether  we  intend  to  knuckle 
imder  again  to  another  vague,  ambiguous 
policy  that  can  only  spell  defeat  or 
retreat. 

So  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  try  to 
paper  over  these  nominations  as  being 
Inconsequential.  This  is  not  an  issue 
which  can  be  fudged  over  and  Ignored. 

You  had  better  believe  that  President 
Royo  Is  havmg  his  say  over  and  over 
again.  This  morning.  I  learned  that  Pres- 
ident Royo  spoke  on  this  matter  only  yes- 
terday to  his  hand-picked  national  as- 
sembly. What  did  he  say?  Does  anyone 
imagine  that  President  Royo  is  satisfied 
with  President  Carter's  bland  non- 
answer  to  the  rather  arrogant  letter  that 
Royo  had  written  to  Mr.  Carter?  If  any- 
one assumes  any  such  thing,  that  person 
should  change  his  mind,  because  Mr. 
Royo  is  not  at  all  satisfied. 

I  suppose  that  even  a  tinhorn  dictator 
has  his  pride.  President  Royo  was  highly 
critical  of  President  Carter's  failure  to 
respond  to  his  concerns. 

Royo  continued — and  this  was  only 
yesterday  to  the  Panamanian  National 
Assembly— to  refer  to  "irregularities"  in 
the  implementing  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
the  Republic  of  Panama  would  not  tol- 
erate anytliing  not  in  accord  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaties,  and  that 
means  according  to  Panama's  interpre- 
tation. Mr.  Royo  is  not  going  to  use  any 
interpretation  except  his  own. 

I  beUeve  I  should  reiterate,  just  as  a 
point  of  emphasis,  that  these  comments 
just  referred  to  by  Mr.  Royo  were  made 
yesterday;  so  this  matter  has  not  been 
settled.  Royo  said  that  Congress  had 
delayed  to  the  last  minute  the  approval 
of  legislation  and  that  it  contained  vio- 
lations of  the  treaty.  Of  course,  I  suppose 
that  anybody  who  is  president  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  probably  does  not  im- 
derstand  how  a  free  legislative  body 
works  or,  for  that  matter,  how  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  particular 
has  a  duty  to  stand  up  for  the  interests  of 
the  American  people,  no  matter  what  our 
diplomats  try  to  do. 

Yesterday,  Royo  also  criticized  the  ad- 
ministration's delay  in  naming  the  Com- 
missioners, saying  that  it  was  a  deliber- 
ate plan  to  distort  the  implementing  leg- 
islation. He  was  highly  critical  of  the 
failure  of  the  law  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  all  employees,  and  he  at- 
tacked the  requirement  that  the  Pana- 
manian Commissioners  had  to  be  sworn 
in.  He  does  not  even  want  them  sworn  in. 

So,  as  of  yesterday.  President  Royo 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  structure 
and  the  operation  of  the  Commission 


that,  in  effect,  we  would  set  up  today  by 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations  of 
these  Commissioners. 

What  did  President  Royo  object  to  in 
his  letter  of  January  8?  As  I  said  earlier, 
there  were  at  least  20  substantive  points, 
possibly  more  than  that.  I  counted  20. 

First.  He  objected  to  the  fundamental 
status  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
which  is  located  by  the  implementing 
legislation  imder  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Second.  He  complatoed  that  the  lack 
of  Independent  authority  for  the  Com- 
mission turned  it  into  a  "supervisory 
board"  rather  than  a  Board  of  Directors. 

Third.  He  said  that  the  Commission 
has  an  "illegal  mandate"  as  "an  appen- 
dix of  the  Defense  Department,"  which 
violates  its  special  and  independent  legal 
status. 

Fourth.  He  objected  to  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  a  quonun  for  the  Commission, 
which  consists  of  an  internal  majority 
of  the  U.S.  members. 

Fifth.  He  objected  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commission  must 
be  approved  by  Congress. 

Sixth.  He  objected  to  the  requirement 
of  section  1302(c)  (2)  of  the  implement- 
mg  legislation  that  no  funds  can  be  made 
available  to  any  fiscal  year  beyond  the 
tocome  generated  by  the  canal  plus  any 
balances  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Seventh.  He  complained  that  the 
House,  exercistog  its  constitutional  au- 
thority, rejected  the  inclusion  of  two 
appropriations  of  $2  million  and  $5.9 
million  m  the  180  budget  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  old  Panama  Canal  Company 

Eighth.  He  criticized  the  fact  that 
funds  were  not  appropriated  for  the  $40 
million  conttogency  fund  authorized  by 
section  1303(a). 

Ntoth.  He  objected  to  the  requirement 
that  the  payment  of  $10  million  for  pub- 
lic services  for  Commission  employees 
must  come  from  operating  revenues. 

Tenth.  He  objected  to  the  provision 
for  accumulatmg  losses  against  any  sur- 
plus for  calculating  the  $10  million  pay- 
ment to  come  out  of  that  surplus. 

Eleventh.  He  objected  to  the  toclusion 
of  $14.8  million  in  mterest  from  the  un- 
recovered  U.S.  tavestment  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  and  $16.7  million 
to  amortize  the  employees  retirement 
fimd  in  the  definition  of  "costs"  to  be 
paid  out  of  operating  expenses. 

Twelfth.  He  objected  to  the  removal 
of  coverage  of  Panamanian  employees 
from  the  U.S.  mlnimimi  wage  require- 
ment. 

Thirteenth.  He  objected  to  section 
1102(b)  which  says  that  board  members 
(and  by  implication,  Panamanitm  board 
members)  retain  their  posts  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  U.S.  President. 

Fourteenth.  He  objected  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  code  of  conduct  to  Pana- 
manian board  members,  saying  that  it 
violated  theh:  jurisdictional  status. 

Fifteenth.  He  objected  to  the  admtois- 
tration's  delay  to  appointtog  the  board. 

Sixteenth.  He  demanded  that  the 
Deputy  Admtoistrator  have  access  to  all 
information  and  participate  in  all  de- 
cisions of  the  Commission. 
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Seventeenth.  He  insisted  that  Commis- 
sion regulations  be  readjusted  to  Pana- 
manian law. 

Eighteenth.  He  demanded  that  the 
Chief  Engtoeer  to  be  a  Panamanian  citi- 
zen. 

Nineteenth.  He  objected  to  the  legal 
requirement  that  the  office  of  ombuds- 
man be  filled  by  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Twentieth.  He  charged  that  Congress 
tried  to  htoder  application  of  the  treaty 
and  created  serious  obstacles  to  the 
Canal  Commission's  ability  to  administer 
the  waterway  efficiently  and  properly. 

All  these  are  matters  which  were 
thrashed  out  on  this  fioor  and,  to  some 
cases,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  any  event,  these  are 
things  which  represented  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  as  expressed  by  its 
Congress. 

Mr.  Royo  made  himself  clear,  but  Mr. 
Carter  did  not  even  respond  to  the  points. 
He  did  not  stand  up  for  the  United 
States.  He  found  Mr.  Royo's  comments 
very  interesting.  He  said  they  might  be 
^'useful."  What  ktod  of  backbone  is  that? 

Mr.  President,  when  we  examine  Mr. 
Royo's  objections,  it  is  obvious  that  most 
of  them  are  directed  toward  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress.  A  few  of  them 
are  the  results  of  admtoistrative  deci- 
sions, but  most  of  them  are  objections  to 
the  law.  They  are  objections  to  om*  con- 
stitutional process.  Yet,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  not  respond  with 
even  one  syllable  to  defense  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  have  put  a  great  detil  of  information 
to  the  Record  in  the  last  few  days,  in- 
cludtog  the  Royo  letter  and  tocluding 
Mr.  Carter's  "response."  I  should  like 
to  read  them  all  to  build  the  chronology, 
but  that  would  take  too  much  time.  I 
assimie  that  Senators  have  paid  some 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  I  wonder  if 
Senators  are  not  deeply  disturbed  by  Mr. 
Carter's  letter  in  response  to  Mr.  Royo. 

Mr.  Carter  said  that  these  fimdamen- 
tal criticisms  are  "toteresttog  and  use- 
ful." Thereby,  he  totally  dismissed  the 
vaUdlty  of  President  Royo's  letter.  Why 
did  not  the  President  stand  up  for  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people? 

Then  Mr.  Carter  said,  "We  are  givtag 
them  the  most  careful  consideration." 

Mr.  President,  that  sounds  like  some  of 
these  form  letters  that  go  out  of  Sen- 
ator's offices.  Some  fellow  writes  to  a 
Senator  and  says,  "I  thtok  you  ought  to 
do  this  and  I  thtok  you  ought  to  do  this 
and  I  do  not  like  this  and  I  do  not  like 
that." 

The  Senator  writes  back:  "Thank  you 
so  much  for  your  letter,  and  I  will  bear 
to  mtod  what  you  said." 

That  is  a  nonanswer.  But  it  comes 
from  a  Senator  or  from  a  President. 

I  wonder  how  many  form  letters  have 
been  sent  out  from  the  Capitol,  from 
Congress,  with  almost  exactly  that  boil- 
erplate sentence,  "We  are  giving  them 
the  most  careful  consideration."  I  have 
to  be  frank  about  it.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Carter  himself  has  even  read  the  Royo 
letter.  If  he  has  not  read  it,  that  is  one 
thtog;  if  he  has  read  it  and  if  he  is  not 
todlgnant,  that  is  another  thtog. 


But  the  potot  to  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit these  nominations  after  the  time  has 
run  out  or  been  yielded  back  is  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should  find 
out  what  is  what. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
means.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  President 
knows  what  the  President  means.  But  I 
thtok  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Senate  through 
the  mechanism  of  its  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  ftod  out  and  to  report  back 
to  this  Senate  and  not  rubberstamp  these 
nomtoees  as  though  they  do  not  matter. 

But  back  to  President  Carter's  response 
to  Royo.  He  said:  "I  share  your  views  on 
the  importance  of  monitortog  the  initial 
stages  of  treaty  implementation." 

The  problem  with  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  Royo  expressed  no  views  on  the 
Importance  of  monitortog  implementa- 
tion. He  was  toterested  to  the  implemen- 
tation, period;  he  was  not  discusstog  its 
"importance." 

So  I  have  to  conclude  that  someone 
down  to  the  bowels  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment just  put  some  boilerplate  language 
to  a  letter,  sent  it  over  to  the  White 
House.  They  used  the  autopen  and  signed 
the  President's  name  to  it,  and  there  it 
went. 

And  then  the  President  said: 

As  you  know,  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979  requires  me  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  (Congress  by  October  1,  1981,  regarding 
necessary  or  desirable  modlflcatlons  in  the 
Implementing  legislation. 

What  was  the  President  sasrtog  there? 
What  Mr.  Carter  was  saytog,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  tostead  of  upholdmg  the 
reasonability  of  laws  passed  by  Congress 
he,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
gotog  to  seek  to  change  them. 

Then  he  goes  on,  and  this  is  Mr.  Car- 
ter's letter  to  Mr.  Royo: 

Many  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  so 
far,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  legislative  requirements  and  so  we  need 
not  wait  for  legislative  action  to  address 
them. 

Mr.  President,  what  on  Earth  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  talking 
about? 

I  have  already  enumerated  the  criti- 
cisms stated  clearly  and  arrogantly  by 
President  Royo.  Almost  none  of  them  are 
the  result  of  administrative  action.  They 
are  the  result  of  legislative  action. 

So  I  ask  you  agato,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  President  talktog  about?  Does  he 
mean  that  the  law  could  be  explatoed 
away  or  remterpreted  in  a  sense  other 
than  that  totended  by  CTongress? 

I  hope  we  have  not  gone  that  far  to 
this  country. 

Is  President  Carter  gotog  to  continue 
to  negotiate  on  issues  that  Congress 
thought  were  settled  at  the  time  Con- 
gress made  the  mistake  of  givtog  away 
the  Panama  Canal?  "Hiat  appears  to  be 
the  meantog. 

President  Carter  said: 

In  such  oases,  I  believe  problems  might 
usefully  be  referred  for  study  and  recom- 
mendation to  one  or  more  of  the  committees 
established  by  the  treaties.  The  Consulta- 
tive Committee,  with  Its  collaborative  and 
Independent  views,  could  be  especially  help- 
ful. 


So  clearly  we  are  g(^ng  to  have  to  have 
conttouing  negotiation  and  continuing 
toterpretation,  conttouing  surrender. 
with  Congress  cut  out  of  the  process 
entirely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Carter's  letter  be 
prmted  to  its  entirety  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  tiie  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcoro. 

as  follows: 

The  WHrrs  Hoxtse, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1990. 
His  Excellency  Abistides  Roto, 
Pretident  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
Panama 

Deab  Ms.  PBEsmnrr:  Thank  you  for  yoor 
letter  of  January  9.  Your  conunents  and  ob- 
servations on  various  aspects  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  of  19T7  and  the  related  Imple- 
menting legislation  were  interesting  and  use- 
ful. We  are  giving  them  the  moat  carefxU 
consideration. 

I  share  your  views  on  the  Importance  of 
monitoring  the  initial  stages  of  treaty  Im- 
plementation. As  you  know,  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1970  requires  me  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  by  October 
1,  1981,  regarding  necessary  or  desirable 
modlflcatlons  in  the  Implementing  legisla- 
tion. In  preparation  for  this  task,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  Identify  any  specific  prob- 
lems that  can  be  attributed  to  the  legislation 
Itself. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  so 
far,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  legislative  requirements  and  so  we  need 
not  wait  for  legislative  action  to  address 
them,  in  such  cases,  I  beUeve  problems  might 
usefully  be  referred  for  study  and  recom- 
mendation to  one  or  more  of  the  commit- 
tees established  by  the  treaties.  The  Con- 
sultative Committee,  with  Its  collaborative 
and  Independent  views,  could  be  especially 
helpful. 

I  am  pleased,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  that 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  built  up  diirlng  the 
negotiation  of  our  new  treaty  relationship 
has  carried  over  into  the  initial  period  of 
implementation.  Because  of  the  intrinsic 
technical  and  political  problems,  differences 
of  opinion  wUl  undoubtedly  arise  from  time 
to  time.  But  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  resolve  such  differences  satisfactorUy 
by  building  on  the  firm  and  successful  foun- 
dation we  have  already  put  in  place. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  assure  you  once  again 
that  the  United  States  is  as  deeply  oomnxlt- 
ted  to  malting  these  treaties  work  as  it  was 
to  buUdlng  the  Canal.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued cooperation  and  correq>ondence  on 
whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 
Sincerely. 

Jnurr  Cabtb. 

Mr.  HELMB.  What  this  means.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  Panama  will  continue 
its  successful  tactic  of  threatening  and 
blackmailing  the  United  States  and 
humiliating  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  until  Panama  gets  pre- 
cisely and  exacUy  what  it  wants.  Indeed, 
President  Royo  says  almost  precisely 
that.  Let  us  quote  from  his  letter,  and 
this  is  from  Royo  to  Carter: 

To  be  frank.  Mr.  President,  I  must  state 
that  our  nation  has  not  waged  from  1004  to 
1077  a  tenacious  struggle,  leading  to  the 
sacrifice  of  blood — a  date  which  precisely 
today  we  commemorate  with  devotion — so 
that  the  important  achievements  of  the  re- 
cent treaty  will  be  denied  by  PL.  OS-70;  and 
If  such  a  denial  is  maintained,  the  present 
and  future  generation,  no  doubt,  will 
struggle — 
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on  threat  and  violence 
and  parcel  of   the  Pana- 
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Mr.   President,   I   yield 
distidguished  Senator  from  South 

sui  ;h  time  as  he  may  require. 
lUllKMOND.    Mr.   President.   I 
the  able  Senator  from 
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senior  Senator  from 

(Mr.  Helms)  has  raised 

issue  in  connection  with 

Canal  Act  of  1979  which  the 


Congress  passed  last  year  to  implement 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties  approved  in 
1978. 

IDuring  Senate  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nees, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
of  Virginia,  and  others,  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  position  that  President 
Carter  would  take  in  response  to  the  Jan- 
uary 8,  1980  letter  from  President  Royo 
of  Panama.  In  this  letter  President  Royo 
held  that  the  Canal  Act  violated  the 
"spirit  and  letter  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty"  and  therefore  was  "not  accept- 
able" to  his  government. 

This  is  a  serious  charge  and  goes  to 
the  heart  of  United  States-Panama  re- 
lations which  will  determine  whether  or 
not  the  treaties  of  1978  will  operate  to 
the  benefit  of  the  two  nations. 

President  Carter's  response  to  Presi- 
dent Royo,  which  was  finally  made  pub- 
lic by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  after  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  reported 
out  the  nominations,  is  lacking  in  sub- 
stance and  does  not  address  any  of  the 
charges  made  by  President  Royo. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  individuals  named  by  President 
Carter  to  represent  the  United  States  on 
the  Commission.  In  fact,  I  consider  the 
Commission  the  centerpoint  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  and  believe  it 
offers  the  best  hope  for  operation  of  the 
canal  in  an  eflQcient  manner  which 
should  lessen  the  burden  of  these  treaties 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  the  treaties 
and  the  implementing  legislation  because 
I  believed  that  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic interests  will  suffer  because  of 
these  actions.  However,  I  do  believe  that 
since  the  Congress  has  now  acted,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  carry  out  the 
Canal  Act  as  the  best  guarantee  that  the 
vital  interests  of  our  Nation  will  be 
protected. 

The  question  now  arises,  however,  as  to 
just  what  is  the  Carter  administration 
policy  towards  the  provision  of  the  act 
and  the  objections  by  Panama?  President 
Royo  has  made  it  clear  that  the  position 
of  his  government  is  that  the  Canal  Act 
of  1979  is  not  the  legal  instrument  for 
the  implementation  of  the  treaty. 

Panama  objects  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  itself,  the  centerpiece  of  the 
implementing  legislation.  President  Royo 
states,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  in  his  letter 
that: 

The  law,  in  Its  general  content,  is  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
parties,  not  acceptable  because  of  the  modus 
operandi  it  establishes  and  unacceptable  in 
every  way  for  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Now  what  is  the  response  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  this  situation?  President 
Carter's  reply,  which  we  obtained  only 
recently,  takes  the  position  that  our 
Government  considers  Royo's  views  as 
"interesting  and  useful"  and  deserving  of 
the  "most  careful  consideration."  Noth- 
ing is  said  by  President  Carter  that  Con- 
gress acted  within  its  full  rights  and  our 
law  is  sound  and  firm. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  clear  to  me 
that  the  Congress  must  proceed  in  this 
matter  in  only  the  most  cautious  way. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  President's  re- 
sponse, it  would  seem  proper  for  the 


nominations  of  the  U.S.  Commissioners 
to  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  its  consideration.  This 
would  enable  the  committee  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  further  from  the 
administration  on  this  very  vital  and 
sensitive  matter.  I  therefore  support  the 
motion  to  commit  the  names  of  the  nwn- 
inees  as  a  means  of  achieving  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  understand  this  motion  has  been  or 
will  be  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that,  of 
course,  the  matter  of  the  Panama  Canal 
being  given  away  by  our  coimtry  has 
been  settled  by  the  Senate  through  the 
treaties  and,  I  believe,  passed  by  only  two 
votes. 

In  my  opinion,  one  reason  why  Ronald 
Reagan  has  made  such  an  impression  in 
the  last  3  years  in  this  country  has  been 
his  strong  stand  on  the  issues,  telling  the 
people  where  he  stood,  letting  the  people 
be  taken  into  full  consideration,  and  one 
of  the  issues  upon  which  he  took  a  strong 
stand  was  that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  op- 
posing giving  away  the  Panama  Canal. 
As  I  stated  previously,  I  opposed  this 
action.  We  not  only  gave  the  canal  away 
but  we.  in  effect,  and  I  believe  the  facts 
will  show,  are  paying  Panama  over  the 
period  of  years  about  $4  bilUon  to  take  it. 
The  people  of  this  country  were 
aroused  by  that  action,  and  they  op- 
posed this  action.  The  polls  showed 
heavily,  75  or  80  percent,  that  they  op- 
posed giving  away  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  I  commend  Ronald  Reagan  for  tak- 
ing that  position. 

I  was  terribly  disappointed  and  sur- 
prised when  the  Senate  voted  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which,  I  understand,  was  done 
with  a  lot  of  pressure  upon  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

As  I  said,  that  has  been  done,  and  now 
the  instrument  that  we  passed  imple- 
menting that  treaty  speaks  for  itself. 
Evidently  President  Royo.  of  Panama 
did  not  like  that  implementing  law  and 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  as  I  just  pointed 
out  a  few  moments  ago,  that  "The  law  in 
its  general  content,"  speaking  now  of  the 
implementing  treaty,  "Is  illegal,  con- 
trary to  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
parties,  not  acceptable  because  of  the 
modus  operandi  it  establishes  and  unac- 
ceptable in  every  way  for  the  Republic 
of  Panama." 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  his  feeling, 
what  is  going  to  happen,  if  in  this  short 
interim  period,  we  have  that  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  Panama?  It  seems  to  me  this 
ought  to  be  clarified  before  we  go  ap- 
pointing Commissions. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  did  not  answer  those  points 
and  protect  the  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress which  he  signed.  I  was  surprised  he 
did  not  answer  allegation  after  allega- 
tion that  was  made  by  the  President  of 
Panama.  Mr.  Royo. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  instead  President 
Carter  wrote  President  Royo  that  our 
Government  considers  Royo's  views  as 
"interesting  and  useful."  WeU,  how  could 
they  be  interesting  and  useful  if  they 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  act  we  passed? 
What  President  Royo  of  Panama  was 
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advocating  in  his  letter  to  President  Car- 
ter was  not  in  accord  with  the  law  we 
passed.  So  what  is  our  President  saying 
to  the  President  of  Panama?  He  also 
went  on  to  add  this,  which  is  amazing. 
This  is  President  Carter's  letter  in  which 
he  says  that  President  Royos  views  are 
deserving  of  the  "most  careful  considera- 
tion." 

Well,  what  further  considerations  can 
we  give  if  it  conflicts  with  the  law  we 
passed?  Why  did  he  not  tell  him  straight 
out  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  tnat 
advocates  certain  things,  and  these  are 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  that  he,  as 
President  of  the  United  States  informs 
him  that: 

It  is  my  duty  to  uphold  the  law.  I  took  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  law.  and  as  President  ot 
the  country  I  intend  to  do  that? 

Instead  of  that  he  is  evidently  trying 
to  pacify  him,  and  he  is  trying  to  go 
along  and  palliate  him  in  some  way  that 
could  cause  misunderstandings  that  later 
may  cause  a  very  bad  breach  between 
the  two  countries. 

I  foimd  that  when  you  try  to  com- 
promise something  that  should  not  be 
compromised,  and  when  you  take  a  weak, 
vacillating  position  when  you  should 
take  a  firm  and  strong  position,  that  it 
generally  ends  up  in  a  way  detrimental 
to  those  taking  such  a  weak  and  vacil- 
lating position. 

That  means  it  would  not  be  best  for 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  expect  to  back 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  refer  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  clarified 
before  these  Commissioners  are  con- 
f  rmed. 

As  I  stated.  I  have  no  objection  to 
these  particular  gentlemen,  the  people 
who  have  been  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission, but  I  believe  this  matter  de- 
serves clarification. 

I  do  not  think  President  Royo's  letter, 
as  he  wrote  it,  should  go  unanswered.  I 
think  our  President  ought  to  answer  it, 
allegation  after  allegation,  and  let  him 
know  what  this  law  does  hold,  and  he 
expects,  as  President,  to  stand  by  the 
law. 

He  took  an  oath  to  do  it  and  I  think 
he  has  an  obligation  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
this  afternoon  is,  of  course,  not  whether 
or  not  we  like  President  Royo's  letter  or 
whether  we  happen  to  agree  with  it.  The 
question  is  whether  we  will  confirm  these 
nominees. 

The  question  before  us  this  afternoon 
is  not  whether  or  not  we  like  President 
Royo's  letter  or  agree  with  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  the  Chamber  does, 
but  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  carry  out  our  own  commit- 
ments under  our  own  legislation,  which 
we  believe  carries  out  the  treaties — at 
least  I  hope  we  do.  I  think  everybody 
in  this  Chamber  believes  that  our 
treaties  are  carried  out  by  that  legisla- 
tion. The  President  certainly  believes 
that  the  legislation  carries  out  the 
treaties. 


Let  me  quote  from  the  President  when 
he  spoke  at  the  time  of  signing  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Act,  the  act  that  we  passed  last 
September.  The  President  said  that: 

The  act  provides  a  framework  In  which 
the  United  States  can  exercise  its  rights  to 
operate  and  defend  the  Canal  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  responsibilities  and  ob- 
ligations under  the  treaties. 

To  pull  out  the  operative  words,  the 
President  said  that  the  act  carries  out 
our  obligations  under  the  treaties.  That 
is  what  he  said  when  he  signed  the  act.  I 
think  his  position  on  that  is  certainly 
clear,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  his  posi- 
tion on  that,  in  any  event,  is  the  issue 
this  afternoon. 

Again,  the  issue  this  afternoon  is 
whether  or  not  our  own  act.  which  says 
that  we  shall  appoint  people  to  run  th's 
canal  sind  to  supervise  our  agency  that 
runs  it,  is  going  to  be  carried  out.  I  have 
not  heard  one  word  this  aftemcxwi  ir 
opposition  to  the  nominees.  I  have  not 
heard  one  word  this  afternoon  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  own  statute.  Apparently  there 
is  imanimity  on  this  fioor  that  our  own 
statute  carries  out  the  treaties. 

What  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  ic 
a  disagreement  with  the  President's  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  sent  by  the  president 
of  Panama.  Again,  that  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  these  nom- 
inees should  be  confirmed. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  a  board  to  supervise  the 
agency  which  runs  this  canal,  or  are  we 
going  to  continue  to  leave  this  in  limbo? 

If  Panama  has  any  gripe,  and  I  Ihirk 
they  only  have  one,  that  gripe  is  that 
we  have  not  appointed  and  confirmed 
the  board  which  we  said  we  would  ap- 
point and  confirm  imder  the  treaty  and 
under  the  implementation  legislation. 
That  is  the  only  gripe  that  Panama  has. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  giving  them 
ammunition  when  we  continue  to  delay 
the  confirmation  of  these  appointees 
against  whom  nobody  has  raised  any 
objection. 

"The  American  people  are  indeed  still 
divided  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 
I  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  that.  But 
if  the  American  people  are  united  about 
anything,  they  are  united  that  we  should 
carry  out  our  commitments  once  they 
are  made.  Two-thirds  of  this  Senate 
plus  two  ratified  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  for  better  or  worse.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  wants  to  re-argue  that  this 
afternoon,  or  at  least  I  hope  not.  The 
Senate  by  about  a  two-thirds  vote  last 
year  approved  the  implementation  legis- 
lation to  implement  those  treaties.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  this  afternoon  wants 
to  re-argue  the  wisdom  of  that  legisla- 
tion. It  was  adopted  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Senate. 

At  the  time  we  went  through  that 
legislation,  we  went  through  all  of  Presi- 
dent Royo's  objections  to  it,  point  by 
point.  We  went  through  his  objections 
and  we  analyzed  those  objections.  We 
found  them  wanting.  We  did  not  agree 
with  his  objections  at  that  time.  I  do 
not  think  we  agree  with  those  objections 
now,  or  least  I  do  not.  He  can  restate 
those  objections  again  next  week  or  the 
month  after,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
should  deter  us  from  doing  what  we  said 


we  were  going  to  do  under  our  own  law. 
That  is.  to  appoint  a  commission  which 
will  supervise  the  agency  that  manages 
the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  continue  to 
have  that  uncertainty  and  that  con- 
fusion down  at  that  canal.  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  get  on  with  the  job  we  said 
we  would  do  when  we  adopted  the  legis- 
lation last  year. 

This  is  domestic  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. President  Royo  and  anybody  else 
who  lives  abroad  or  lives  anywhere  has 
a  right  to  comment  on  domestic  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  if  they  want 
to.  But  their  comments  are  not  binding 
upon  us.  Those  comments  of  President 
Royo  are  not  binding  on  us  when  it 
comes  to  our  own  domestic  legislation. 
That  implementation  act  was  a  domestic 
bit  of  legislation. 

Our  Constitution  and  the  statutes 
which  are  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and 
the  treaties  agreed  to  thereto,  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  We  all  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  statutes,  I  know,  or 
with  all  the  treaties.  My  friend  from 
North  Carolina  certainly  has  pointed 
that  out. 

But  I  think  that  once  we  do  decide  to 
act,  once  there  is  a  majority  or  in  this 
case  two-thirds  of  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
to  ratify  a  treaty  or  adopt  a  bill,  then 
it  is  time  for  us  to  carry  out  what  we 
said  we  would  do,  whether  or  not  some- 
body who  Uves  in  Panama  or  who  lives 
anywhere  else  happens  to  agree  with  the 
contents  of  that  bill.  I  do  not  agree  with 
President  Royo.  I  beUeve  our  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  agree. 

He  made  the  statement  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  this  act  adopted  last 
year  that  the  act  does  carry  out  the 
obligations  under  the  treaty.  Those  are 
words  from  the  President's  statement. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  think  the 
President  has  stood  up  for  this  bill.  That 
is  an  issue  that  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  disagree  on. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  deterred  by  President  Royo's 
comments  from  doing  our  duty.  Is  this 
Senate  going  to  be  stopped  from  doing 
what  we  said  we  wanted  to  do  in  this 
bill  because  President  Royo  has  said 
that  the  bill  that  we  adopted  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  treaty?  Would  we  be 
deflected  by  President  Royo's  letter? 
Will  we  be  stopped?  That  is  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to  do  our 
duty  as  the  U.S.  Senate  in  voting  to  con- 
firm appointees  which  our  bill,  which 
we  believe  is  consistent  with  this  treaty, 
provided  for. 

No  problem  has  been  raised  with  the 
appointees.  No  problem  has  been  raised 
by  the  bill,  except  the  problems  raised 
by  President  Royo.  The  only  problem 
that  we  have  heard  about  this  after- 
noon is  the  problem  that  has  been 
raised  with  the  President's  response  to 
President  Royo.  Unless  someone  in  this 
Senate  has  objections  to  these  ap- 
pointees, or  unless  somemie  in  this  Sen- 
ate feels  that  our  bill  is  inconsistent 
with  the  treaty,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  get  on  with  the  job  of  conflnn- 
ing  the  nominees  who  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
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The  legllative  clerk  proceeded  to 
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Mr.  ROB]  RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

ask  unan  mous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE  SIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROB]  RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  intended  that  the  motion  to  recom- 


mit which  Mr.  Helms  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  would  be  a  motion  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining  to  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  support  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  nominations  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  By  doing  so  I  am  not 
casting  an  aspersion  on  the  nominees 
but.  rather,  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
itself. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  will  recall 
that  nine  U.S.  Senators  were  defeated  In 
their  reelection  bids  in  1978.  Of  these, 
eight  had  voted  for  the  disgraceful  Car- 
ter-Torrijos  Panama  Canal  Treaties.  I 
believe  that  the  voters  in  1980  will  again 
show  that  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
giveaway  of  our  canal  in  Panama. 

Our  country  has  only  begun  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  disastrous  decision  of 
this  body  in  approving  these  treaties. 
Marxist  elements  throughout  Latin 
America  perceive  this  American  retreat 
as  a  sign  of  weakness.  They  see  correctly. 
Marxist  subversion  and  terrorism  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  boimds  as  they 
sense  in  our  Government  a  growing  lack 
of  will  to  resist  them. 

Nicaragua  has  fallen  to  a  largely 
Marxist  coup.  El  Salvador  is  next  on  the 
tfu-get  list,  followed  closely  by  Guate- 
mala. The  horror  of  the  situation  is 
heightened  by  tlie  fact  that  the  Carter 
State  Department  appears  to  be  working 
primarily  to  undermine  the  position  of 
the  anti-commimlst  elements  in  these 
endangered  countries.  According  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  our  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador,  Robert 
White,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attack  El 
Salvador's  business  community  as  the 
source  of  much  of  the  violence  currently 
taking  place  in  that  country.  In  the 
words  of  one  El  Salvadoran  business- 
man: 

We  knew  the  U.S.  was  trying  to  find  some- 
one to  blame  for  tbe  violence  In  sa  Salvador 
but  In  o\ir  worst  nightmares,  we  never 
tbougbt  It  would  point  at  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  complete  text  of  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  1,  1980] 

U.S.   Shocks  Businessmxk   in  El  S&lvaoor 

Bt  Accusimc  Them  or  Funding  Violence 

(By  Betb  Nlssen) 

"We  knew  tbe  U.S.  was  trying  to  find  some- 
one to  blame  for  tbe  violence  in  El  Salvador," 
says  a  member  of  tbe  business  community 
In  tbe  Central  American  nation,  "but  In  our 
worst  nightmares,  we  never  tbougbt  it  would 
point  at  US." 

The  remaining  members  of  tbe  once- 
domlnaat  Salvadoran  business  community 
expressed  shock  at  n.S.  Ambassador  Robert  E. 
White's  denunciation  of  them  for  their  role 
In  tbe  political  violence  that  has  klUed  more 
than  700  tJhls  year.  In  a  speech  Friday  before 
tbe  San  Salvador  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  White  accused  tbe  business- 


men of  financing  "hit  squads"  and  kUllng 
and  torturing  opponents  of  tbe  right. 

Mr.  White  offered  a  "working  hypothesis" 
that  right-wing  political  groups  are  responsi- 
ble for  tbe  March  24  assassination  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero,  a  popular 
champion  of  human  rights. 

"Ill  tell  you  on  good  auDbcwIty  that  sec- 
tors on  the  left  were  surprised  by  the  arch- 
bishop's death,"  Mr.  White  told  the  assem- 
bled businessmen.  "They  didn't  know  how  to 
react.  If  you  have  a  plan  to  kiU  someone, 
you  also  have  a  plan  to  exploit  that  situa- 
tion. The  left  didn't." 

With  or  without  such  a  plan,  reaction  to 
tbe  prelate's  death  was  violent.  Dozens  of 
people  were  killed  In  demonstrations  last 
week,  and  at  least  40  died  during  an  emo- 
tional fimeral  for  the  archbishop  Sunday, 
when  an  explosion  and  gunfire  set  off  a  pan- 
icked stampede  among  the  80,000  mourners. 

VICTIM  or  MISINFORMATION 

The  sources  of  the  explosion  and  gunfire 
were  undetermined,  altho.ugh  both  leftist 
and  rightist  extremists  were  blamed.  "How 
can  you  possibly  assign  blame  for  this 
chaos?"  asked  Jose  Eduardo  Palomo,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Private 
Enterprise,  the  country's  leading  business 
organization.  "Mr.  White's  statements  have 
made  me  a  target  for  everyone.  If  anything 
happens  to  me.  he's  going  to  be  responsible. 
I  will  be  one  more  victim  of  U.S.  misinfor- 
mation." 

There  has  already  been  one  such  victim, 
but  a  decidedly  live  one.  Mr.  White,  who  has 
been  ambassador  In  this  embattled  country 
for  only  a  few  weeks,  surprised  bis  business 
audience  by  announcing  and  deploring  the 
death  of  leftist  leader  Juan  Chacon.  Mr. 
Chacon  turnecl  up  to  hold  a  news  conference 
only  hours  later. 

Despite  the  damaging  mistake,  which  the 
American  embassy  suggests  was  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  embarrass  the  ambassador 
and  the  U.S.,  the  State  Department  has 
strongly  backed  Mr.  White's  harsh  criticism 
of  the  Salvadoran  business  community. 

"It's  quite  clear  that  the  right  wing  is 
gvillty  of  some  very  serious  terrorism,"  a 
State  Department  official  says.  "Do  you  think 
the  left  is  going  In  for  great  collective 
suicide?  If  some  members  of  Mr.  White's 
audience  are  upset,  maybe  they  are  feeling 
a  Uttle  guilty." 

Members  of  that  audience,  reached  by 
telephone  yesterday,  insisted  they  are  feel- 
ing only  frightened  and  betrayed.  "We 
thought  the  U.S.  would  defend  free  enter- 
prise." one  coffee  grower  says.  "Now  we 
are  made  to  fear  the  Yankees  as  much  as 
the  Communists — maybe  more,  because  they 
are  an  unexpected  enemy." 

SUPI>ORT   FOR    JUNTA 

The  wealthy  elite  who  once  practically 
owned  and  ran  this  tiny,  coffee-rich  country 
didn't  exoect  the  U.S.  to  so  strongly  support 
the  moderate  military-civilian  Junta  that 
took  power  last  October  from  right-wing 
President  Carlos  Humberto  Romero. 

To  the  businessmen's  dismay,  the  U.S.  ap- 
proved and  supported  the  Junta's  recent  ex- 
propriation of  about  60%  of  the  country's 
richest  private  farms  and  tbe  nationalization 
of  tbe  banking  system.  And  last  week,  tbe 
Agency  for  International  Development  an- 
nounced that  El  Salvador  will  receive  $13 
million  in  U.S.  aid.  "Next,  the  U.S.  will  Just 
send  in  the  Marines  to  kill  anyone  In  a 
three-piece  suit,"  a  bitter  former  landowner 
says. 

Mr.  White's  broad  condemnation  of  Sal- 
vadoran businessmen  promoted  some  to  de-  - 
fend  themselves  by  admitting  the  limits  of 
their  political  involvement.  "Of  course  I  have 
Dlayed  a  role  In  this  tragedy,"  one  wealthy 
businessman  says.  "Like  many,  I  paid  to 
have  my  workers  propagandized  against  the 
lies  of  the  left,  and  I  gave  money  I  suspected 
would  go  for  guns.  And,  yes,  I  think  a  few  of 
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us  paid  to  have  evU  men  kiUed.  Tbe  U.S.  can 
rightly  blame  us  for  X  and  for  Y,  but  not 
for  the  whole  alphabet." 

While  leftists  in  San  Salvador  expressed 
hope  Mr.  White's  censure  of  the  oligarchy 
would,  as  one  put  it.  "bring  tbe  world's 
scrutiny  down  on  this  "upstanding  class,"  it 
didn't  lessen  the  left's  hostility  to  the  U.S. 
Mr.  Chacon,  tbe  leftist  leader,  cited  Mr. 
White's  erroneous  annoimcement  of  his 
death  as  part  of  "a  campaign  of  misinfor- 
mation" to  provoke  more  violence  between 
leftist  and  rightist  groups. 

One  grieving  and  weary  priest  In  San  Sal- 
vador says,  "This  may  be  all  tbe  left  and 
right  agree  on:  that  in  trying  to  mediate,  the 
U.S.  is  poiu-ing  more  fuel  than  water  on  the 
fires  here." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  happening  against  the  backdrop  of 
blatant  claims  by  President  Royo  that 
his— 

Government  cannot  but  consider  that  the 
law  (i.e.;  Public  Law  96-70:  the  Implement- 
ing Legislation  to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
of  1978)  in  Its  general  content,  is  Illegal, 
contrary  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
parties,  not  acceptable  because  of  the  modus 
operandi  it  establUhes,  and  unacceptable 
In  every  way  for  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Specifically.  Royo  criticizes  provisions 
of  the  law  that  subordinate  tlie  Panama 
Canal  Commission  to  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I.  for  one,  feel  that  it 
is  premature  to  vote  on  the  nominations 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  until 
we  are  certain  that  Panama  intends  to 
abide  by  the  implementing  legislation  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1978,  The 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
do  otherwise  is  just  one  more  example  of 
the  administration's  failure  to  learn  from 
its  past  mistakes. 

Their  maneuvers  in  Latin  America 
look  quite  s  milar  to  their  policy  or  pres- 
sure on  the  government  of  the  Shah, 
which  resulted  in  liie  current  hostage 
crisis,  which  is  the  most  humiliating  sit- 
uation this  country  has  ever  endured. 

I  trust  the  American  voters,  given  an 
awareness  of  the  facts,  they  will  make 
the  right  decisions.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss again  the  American  tragedy  of  the 
canal  treaties  and  our  current  foreign 
policy  weakness. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  Is  in  order,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  confirma- 
tion vote—if  that  is  in  order  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct,  on 
the  confirmation  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean  one  vote? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  En  bloc,  or  to 
call  for  Just  one  vote? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

It  is  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ISr.  President,  what  Is 
the  request  of  the  Chair,  if  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  in  order?  I  Just  want  to 
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hear  it.  Will  the  Chair  state  what  the 
motion  is? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  New  Hampshire  requests  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  five  nominations 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  No,  Mr. 
President,  the  request  was  not  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  We  do  not  give  the  yeas 
and  nays  by  request.  We  follow  the  Con- 
stitution in  that  regard. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
quest, as  the  Chair  imderstands  it,  is 
that  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  in  order. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
statement  of  it.  I  Just  walked  into  the 
Chamber.  I  heard  something,  and  this 
is  from  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
about  these  nominations.  I  came  to  the 
Chamber  immediately  when  I  learned 
there  was  some  question  about  these 
nominations. 

All  I  am  asking  now  is,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation?  What  is  the  re- 
quest or  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  requests  and 
aslcs  consent  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  five  nominees 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  En  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  En  bloc. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there 
is  controlled  time. 

Will  the  Chair  inform  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is? 

I  am  trying  to  save  time.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  let  a  chairman  know  about  the 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
28  minutes.  11  seconds  r^nainlng  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. The  Senator  trom  Michigan  is  con- 
trolling the  time  in  favor  of  the 
nominees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Maybe  I  can 
help  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

On  the  controlled  time,  I  would  like 
to  know  just  what  the  operation  is,  and 
is  this  a  motion  to  transfer? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  chairman, 
it  has  been  ordered  that  a  motion  would 
be  in  order  by  Mr.  Helms  to  commit  the 
nomination  en  bloc  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  that  that  mo- 
tion will  be  made  no  later  than  3:45 
p.m.  today;  and  that  if  that  motion  faUs, 
then  the  vote  on  the  nominees  would 
occur  at  no  later  than  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  occur  on  the 
nominees  en  bloc,  so  we  would  not  have 
the  votes  seriatim,  five  votes.  Just  one 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain  the  situation  is  clear. 

My  unanimous-consent  request  was 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on 
the  confirmation  vote,  should  we  reach 
that  stage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  object  to  that  request 


I  object  to  the  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays  by  unanimous  consent. 

If  the  Senator  would  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  vote  occur  on  the  five 
nominees  en  bloc,  if  that  is  what  he 
wishes.  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  consent  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  if  it  is  in  order  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objecticm? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final  vote 
of  confirmation.  

The  PRESIDINO  OKPICiSR.  Is  thCfe 
a  suflQcient  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maining time  is  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STENNIS),  such  time  as  I  have  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  get  at  this  matter 
the  best  I  can,  with  the  facts  I  have  as  to 
the  situation. 

These  are  five  people  nominated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  positions  we  set  up  In  the  bill  which 
was  completed  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  for  the  new  situation  in  Panama 
with  reference  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  measure  we  t>assed  on  this  sub- 
ject provided  that  one  of  the  members 
should  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  this  is  Mr.  Blumenfeld.  He  fills 
that  position. 

The  bill  provided  for  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Mr.  Bushnell,  of 
Connecticut,  fills  that  role. 

The  bill  set  out  the  qualifications  for 
the  others:  one  to  be  someone  versed  in 
shipping  or  in  the  use  of  ships,  and  that 
was  Mr.  Clark,  of  Louisiana.  He  is  a 
former  ship  captain  and  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Delta  Lines  of  Louisiana. 

In  that  connection,  the  two  Senators 
from  Louistsma  app^ired  at  the  hear- 
ing and  vouched  for  these  men  and  sup- 
ported them,  as  did  Representative 
LtHDY  BoGos,  of  Louisiana,  a  long-time 
Member,  a  popular  Member,  and  a 
knowledgeable  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  appointed  to  fill 
another  role;  he  has  had  experience  in 
transportation. 

Mr.  Sidell.  of  California,  is  a  former 
official  in  the  carpenter-labor  field.  The 
bill  provided  for  someone  with  that  kind 
of  experience. 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  were 
held  after  due  notice  given  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  chairman,  I 
asked  Senator  Levin  to  occupy  the  chair. 
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its  passage  in  this  body.  Even  some  Pana- 
manian soiurces  claim  that  the  treaty 
was  so  radically  changed  after  the  na- 
tional plebiscite  that  it  is  not  legally 
binding  on  Panama. 

Against  such  a  backgroimd  of  turmoil 
and  unsettled  issues,  we  can  only  reiter- 
ate our  deep  concern  that  these  Com- 
missioners shall  maintain  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  during  their 
terms  of  office. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  if  these  nom- 
inees before  us  this  afternoon  are  con- 
firmed they  will  adhere  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  General  McAuUffe.  To  some, 
the  issue  of  an  impaid  water  bill  may 
be  trivial,  but  the  United  States  must 
once  and  for  all  take  a  stand  in  our  best 
interests.  The  pattern  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  is  not  unlike  other  Carter 
foreign  policy  initiatives. 

The  United  States  over  the  past 
3i'2  years  has  consistently  adopted  poli- 
cies of  weakness  and  appeasement  and 
those  policies  have  not  produced  any 
positive  results.  The  Panama  Canal  issue 
stands  as  a  symptom  of  just  how  terribly 
the  current  administration  has  failed  the 
American  people.  The  costs  of  these  ill- 
conceived,  ill-defined,  and  incoherent 
poUcies  in  terms  of  our  national  security 
interests  and  the  millions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  spent  in  increased  toll  costs  and 
outright  payments  authorized  in  the  im- 
plementing legislation  serve  to  highUght 
the  gross  misrepresentations  made  by  the 
administration  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.*      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3:45  having  arrived,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  his  motion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  nominations  be  committed  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sxifficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
commit.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  For'))  .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Stewart)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
STEWART)  would  votc  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  present  who  wish  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
bays  66.  as  fellows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  73  Ex.) 
YEAS— 26 


Armstrong 

Heinz 

Roth 

Baker 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Be.lmon 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Wallop 

Oarn 

Percy 

Warner 

Hatch 

Preaaler 
NAYS— 66 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Biden 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

HolUngs 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Huddieston 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Rlblcofl 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Sarbanes 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Levin 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Long 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Stone 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Talmadge 

Culver 

McGovern 

Tsongas 

Danforth 

Melcher 

Welcker 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaum 

WUUams 

Durenberger 

Morgan 

Young 

Durkln 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

Eagleton 

Muskie 

Exon 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Church 

Gravel 

Laxalt 

Ford 

Hatfield 

Stewart 

aoldwater 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  WUl  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nominations  of  Michael 
Blumenfeld,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  of  the  District  of  Colimibia;  John 
Alden  BushneU.  of  Connecticut:  John  W. 
Clark,  of  Louisiana;  Clifford  Bradley 
OHara.  of  Connecticut;  and  William 
Sidell.  of  California,  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission en  bloc? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 

the  roll. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  (Mr.  Ford). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Stewart)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Stewart)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEn^NS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lax- 
alt) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  is  absent 
due  to  illness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

( RoUcall  Vote  No.  74  Ex.  1 
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Baker 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentaen 


TEAS— 77 

Blden  Burdlck 

Boren  Byrd. 
Boschwltz  Herrv  F.  Jr. 

Bradley  Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Biunpers  Cannon 


Cbafee 

Jackaon 

Pressler 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Oochran 

Johnaton 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Rlblcoff 

Culver 

Levin 

Rlegle 

Danforth 

Long 

Sarbanes 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Sasser 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Schmltt 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Simpson 

Durkln 

McOovern 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Stennls 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Olenn 

Morgan 

Stone 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Talmadge 

Hayakawa 

Muskie 

Tsongas 

Heflln 

Nelson 

Warner 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Welcker 

HolUngs 

Packwood 

Williams 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Young 

Inouye 

Percy 

NAYS— 15 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Humphrey     - 

Schweiker 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Gam 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Hatch 

McClure 

Tower 

Helms 

Roth 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Church 

Gravel 

Laxalt 

Ford 

Hatneld 

Stewart 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

So  the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  en  bloc  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  is  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  nominations  on  page  2  of  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with 
"(New  Reports)." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  obiect.  I  shall  not  object. 
The  items  identified  by  the  majority 
leader  have  been  cleared  on  our  side. 
They  consist  of  nominations  for  the 
ICC,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. We  have  no  objection  to  their  con- 
sideration and  confirmation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominees  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominees  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the 
vote  by  which  the  nominees  were  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


INTESSTATE  CoKimuat  CoMMissioir 
Reginald  E.  OlUlam.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  ttae  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Fbdbrai.  Marituiz  Commission 

Peter  N.  Telge.  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  30,   1980. 

Peter  N.  Teige.  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
5  years  expiring  June  30,  1985. 

Nationai.  Transpobtation  Safety  Boako 

James  B.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  tc  be 
chairman  of  the  Nationai  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

XJepartment  cff-  Education 
Betsy  Levin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel.  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  an 
amendment  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (Executive  C,  96th 
Congress.  2d  session)  and  the  In- 
ternational Natural  Rubber  Agreement. 
1979  (Executive  D.  96th  Congress.  2d 
session) ,  both  of  which  were  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  the  treaties  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time,  that  they 
be  referred  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  messages  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  an 
Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  In- 
ternational Trade  in  Endangered  Spe- 
cies of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora,  done  at 
Washington  March  3,  1973.  The  Amend- 
ment will  provide  a  legal  basis  for  Par- 
ties to  the  Convention  to  provide  it  with 
necessary  financial  support.  By  helping 
to  place  the  financing  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Trade  in  Endan- 
gered Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora 
on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  the 
Amendment  will  strengthen  its  effective- 
ness. Ttie  report  on  the  Amendment  by 
the  Department  of  State  is  enclosed  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  ot  Wild 
Fauna  and  Flora  provides  for  the  con- 
trol and  monitoring  of  international 
trade  in  species  endangered,  or  likely  to 
be  endangered,  by  extinction.  The  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora  text  does  not,  however,  explicitly 


provide  for  the  funding  of  CoQTenttoD 
on  Intematicmal  Trade  in  Endansered 
Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Fk>ra  Secre- 
tariat activities  by  its  Parties.  So  far 
Uie  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram has  provided  this  support.  How- 
ever, tiie  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  has  decided  to  begin  to  decrease 
its  support  in  1980  and  to  terminate  it 
by  the  end  of  1983.  In  March  1979  the 
Ccmvention  on  Intematicxial  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora  Parties  adopted  interim  financial 
regulations  under  which  the  Parties 
would  begin  to  provide  the  necessary 
support.  But  some  Parties  require  an 
Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
natiCHial  Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  text  providing 
explicit  authority  for  Party  funding  In 
order  to  give  them  a  legal  basis  for  mak- 
ing contributions  under  the  new  finan- 
cial regulations.  Consequently,  the  Par- 
ties held  an  extraordinary  meeting  in 
Bonn  on  June  22.  1979.  and  adopted  the 
necessary  Amendment.  Under  the 
Amendment,  the  Parties'  autliMlty  to 
adopt  financial  provisi(Xis  is  made  ex- 
plicit by  adding  the  words  "and  adopt 
financial  provisions"  to  Article  XI  3(a), 
which  deals  with  the  functi(»is  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Parties. 

Under  this  Amendment  and  the  in- 
terim financial  regulations  the  United 
States  could  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  help  suiHXKt  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
this  Amendment  at  an  early  date. 

JnofY  Castke. 

The  White  House,  April  2,  1980. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United.  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
the  International  Natural  Rubber  Agree- 
ment. 1979.  adopted  at  Geneva  October  5, 
1979.  The  Agreement  was  signed  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
January  8.  1980.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  enclosed  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Agreement  seeks  to  stabilize  nat- 
ural rubber  prices  without  disturbing 
long-term  market  trends  and  to  foster 
increased  natural  rubber  supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Natural  rubber  prices 
have  traditionally  displayed  considera- 
ble instability,  with  strong  rises — notably 
in  1951.  1955,  1960  and  1973-74 — fol- 
lowed by  sharp  and  sudden  declines. 
This  instability  has  not  only  destabilized 
producers'  incomes  and  complicated  na- 
tional planning  for  the  developing  ex- 
porting countries,  it  has  also  contributed 
to  inflation  in  industrial  countries.  In 
addition,  it  has  discouraged  needed  long- 
term  investments  in  natural  rubber  pro- 
duction. This  is  particularly  important 
to  the  United  States,  which  as  the  world's 
largest  consumer  of  natural  rubber  has 
a  substantial  interest  in  helping  to  as- 
sure adequate  future  supplies  of  this 
commodity. 

The  Agreement  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  buffer  stock 
of  550.000  metric  tons  of  natural  rubber 
to  be  the  instrument  for  price  stabillsa- 
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will  be  used  to  defend  a 
and  insure  consistency  with 
market    conditions.    The 
the  buffer  stock  will  be 
between  importing  and 
ihembers.  Each  government's 
depend  upon  its  votes  in  the 
as  determined  by  net  ex- 
The  share  of  the  United 
)e  between  12.5  and  15.5  per- 
total,  depending  on  the  num- 
that  become  parties 
To  meet  the  financial 
BU'ising  from  our  membership, 
has  been  included  in  the  FY 
The  Agreement  is  to  be- 
on  or  after  October  1, 
governments  accoimting  for 
exports  and  net  imports 
the  Agreement  or  agreed 
provisionally.  It  will  remain 
five  years  from  the  date  of 
nt's  provisional  or  definitive 
force     (whichever    occiurs 
^lay  be  terminated  earlier  or 
up  to  two  more  years.  In 
i:^vi5ional  operation  of  the 
Iwithout  subsequent  definitive 
1  orce  is  limited  to  18  months, 
of  the  Agreement,  the 
contribution  and  share  of 
's  assets  wiU  be  refimded 
not  to  exceed  three  years 
should  provide  sub- 
for  consimiers  of  nat- 
The  buffer  stock  is  suffl- 
to  provide  adequate  pro- 
)oth  the  maximum  and  mln- 
of  the  price  range,  thereby 
>alanced   protection   for   all 
i  Exporting  members   will  at- 
tisure  continuous  availability 
1  Tibber  supplies  to  consumers, 
may  make  recommenda- 
on  ways  to  avert  po- 
.  Finally,  by  moderating 
during  periods  of  high 
buffer  stock  could  also  help 
nflationary  pressure  on  the 
nfinufactured  rubber  products, 
is  consistent  with  our 
policy  objectives.  It  dem- 
iiur  willingness  to  negotiate 
agreements   where   practi- 
n  the  interest  of  industrial- 
c  eveloping  cotmtries.  It  con- 
4gnificant  achievement  in  the 
dialogue.     It    will     also 
our  rdatlons  with  ASEAN, 
rubber  is  particularly  im- 
four  of  its  members — Bialay- 
Thalland    and    Slnga- 
account    collectively    for 
]  tercent  of  the  world  trade  in 
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>f  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 

give  this  Agreement  prompt 

and  its  advice  and  consent 


Jnanr  Caktr. 
Tbe  WBtn  HousK.  Apra  2. 1980. 


LBHSLATTVE  SESSION 
ROl^RT 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
consent  that  the  Sen- 
^evlAlatlve  session. 

OFFICER.  Without 
t  Is  so  ordered. 


PRrSTDTNO 


SALE  OF  OBSOLETE  VESSELS  TO 
COAST  LINE  CO. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  4088. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (HJl.  4088)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  seU  two  obsolete  vessels 
to  Coast  Line  Company  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
and  second  times  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1688 

(Purpose:  An  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  HJl.  4088) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Magnuson.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Magntjson, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

ITie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ROBEBT  C.  Btw),  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magntjson)  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1688: 

HJl.  4088  is  amended  by  striking  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized, 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  (A)  to  sell,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  are  appropriate  In  tbe 
national  Interest,  the  five  obsolete  vessels. 
Arcturxis.  Hyades,  Plctor.  Procyon.  and  Ze- 
Uma,  for  the  purpose  of  conversion  and  opw- 
atlon  In  tbe  fisheries  of  the  tJnlted  States, 
and  the  two  obsolete  vessels.  Frlyate  Oeorge 
Peters  and  Resolute,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
version and  operation  In  the  fisheries  or  the 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  af- 
ter due  advertisement  and  upon  competitive 
bids,  to  the  highest  bidder:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  not  sell  tbe  vessels  for 
less  than  their  scrap  value  In  the  domestic 
market,  and  (B)  to  allow  obsolete  vessels 
previously  sold  from  the  reserve  fleet  to  be 
converted  and  operated  In  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  (1)  any  coni- 
verslon  work  shall  be  performed  In  the 
United  States:  (3)  the  vessels  shall  be  docu- 
mented and  operated  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States:  (3)  If  the  vessels  e^re  scrapped, 
they  shall  be  scrapped  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket; and  (4)  purchasers  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  defined  In  section  2  of 
the  Sbloplng  Act  of  1916,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  802). 

•  Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  Hit.  4088  (amendment 
No.  1688)  is  very  simple  and  is  consistent 
with  prior  Senate  action  during  this 
Congress  on  these  obsolete  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  presently 
seven  vessels  in  the  Government's  obso- 
lete fieet  which  are  capable  of  conversion 
and  use  in  the  fisheries.  The  bill.  H.R. 
4088.  deals  with  only  two  of  these  ves- 
sels. It  provides  for  the  open,  competitive 
bidding  on  these  vessels — ^whlch  is  the 


proper  manner  for  disposing  of  them. 
However,  the  other  five  vessels  should 
also  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner  and  in 
the  same  bill.  The  Senate  in  its  passage 
of  8. 1656.  the  National  Fishery  Develop- 
ment Act,  during  the  last  session  agreed 
and  provided  for  competitive  bidding  on 
all  seven  vessels.  This  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach. My  amendment  merely  deals 
with  all  seven  of  these  vessels  the  same 
way  the  Senate  did  earlier.  My  amend- 
ment does,  however,  acknowledge  the 
House  version's  requirements  regarding 
the  citizenship  requirements  of  poten- 
tial purchasers,  and  the  use  of  formerly 
purchased  obsolete  vessels  in  the  fish- 
eries. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  conditions  of 
this  amendment  are  intended  to  apply  to 
the  vessels  designated  in  both  para- 
graphs (A)  and  (B) .  They  are  intended 
to  insure  that  conversion  work  be  per- 
formed in  the  United  States;  that  the 
vessels  be  documented  and  operated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that 
if  and  when  such  vessels  are  scrapped, 
they  be  scrapped  in  the  United  States; 
and  that  purchasers  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  in  the  Shipping 
Act 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple  and  yet 
very  sound  amendment  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 

time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond  1 
hour    and    that    Senators    may    speak 

therein.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MARYLANDER  WINS  BRTTISH 
GRAND  NATIONAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  iMt 
Saturciay,  the  world  was  again  reminded 
that  Maryland  produces  more  than  its 
share  of  fast  horses  and  courageous 
riders. 

Before  an  estimated  television  aucli- 
ence  of  on^-half  billion  people,  Charlie 
Fenwlck  of  Baltimore  County  guided  Ben 
Nevis  n.  his  12-year-old  gelding,  to  a 
20-length  victory  in  the  British  Grand 
National  steeplechase  race.  Only  4  ol 


tbe  30  starters  finished  the  course  that 

runs  for  4V^  miles  and  includes  30  fences. 

This  was  the  second  attempt  at  the 

Grand  National  for  Charlie  Fenwlck  and 

'Ben  Nevis.  Last  year,  they  were  thwarted 

in  their  bid  by  interference  from  riderless 

horses  and  could  not  complete  the  race. 

But.  this  year,  they  were  reawly.  In 

1977  and   1978,  they  served  notice  of 

their  prowess  by  winning  the   tough, 

demanding  Maryland  Hunt  Cup.  Though 

Ben  Nevis  U  is  English-bred,  it  took 

Maryland  pastures  to  make  a  chtunplon 

of  him. 

Mr.  Fenwlck  wsb  the  first  American 
to  win  the  British  Grand  National  race 
since  1965,  when  Tommy  Smith,  another 
native  Marylander.  took  the  honors  on 
Jay  Trump. 

Maryland  can  now  lay  claim  to  having 
today's  two  greatest  race  horses.  Ben 
Nevis  II  and  the  Maryland-owned  and 
trained  Spectacular  B'd,  who  has  domi- 
nated flat  racing  for  the  past  2  years. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  story  by  Bob  Maisel  of  the 
Baltimore  Sim  and  an  editorial  by  that 
newspaper  commending  Charlie  Pen- 
wick  and  Ben  Nevis  n  for  their  achieve- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  ob.1ectlon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ItecoRD, 
as  follows: 

Another  ISartumv  Horse  Makes  His  Mark 
(By  Bob  Maisel) 
Maryland  has  always  been  an  Important 
state  as  far  as  making  racing  news  Is  con- 
cerned, but  maybe  never  more  than  today. 

For  the  last  two  years.  Spectacular  Bid. 
owned  by  the  Harry  Meyerhoff  family,  of 
Baston,  and  trained  by  Bud  Delp,  of  Laur«l, 
has  been  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  world  as 
far  as  flat  racing  is  concerned.  And  yesterday, 
Ben  NevU  II.  owned  by  Redmond  Stewart. 
Jr.,  of  Worthlngton  Valley,  and  ridden  by  his 
8on-law-law,  Charlie  Fenwlck.  won  the  Bri- 
tish Grand  National,  most  prestigious 
steeplechase  event  In  the  world. 

So,  until  somebody  else  proves  otherwise. 
Maryland  now  has  the  best  flat  runner  and 
the  best  steeplechaser  to  brag  about. 

The  victory  by  Ben  Nevis  cmd  Fenwlck 
yesterday  duplicated  the  feat  of  Tommy 
amth  and  his  horse.  Jay  Trump.  16  years 
ago.  when  they  teamed  to  win  the  Maryland 
Hunt  <3up  two  years  In  a  row.  then  shipped 
to  England  to  win  the  Grand  National  In 
1966. 

Ben  Nevls's  victory  completes  a  rather 
amazing  story.  Stewart,  over  whose  property 
our  Grand  National  Is  run  every  April,  bought 
the  12-year-old  gelding  sight  unseen  five 
years  ago  while  on  a  hvmtlng  trip  in  the 
north  of  England.  Ben  Nevis  had  never  won 
In  an  undistinguished  career  over  the  hurdles 
and  was  considered  such  a  screwball  he  really 
wasnt  suited  for  either  pleasure  riding  or 
hunting. 

But  when  shipped  to  this  coimtry,  he 
quickly  took  to  our  style  of  timber  racing 
as  though  It  had  been  designed  for  him.  In 
fact,  he  was  imbeatable.  with  12  starts  and 
12  wins,  two  of  them  In  the  1977  and  1978 
Maryland  Hunt  Cups.  When  he  knocked  a 
whopping  8  2/6  seconds  off  the  old  record, 
with  a  clocking  of  8:33  3/6  In  the  78  Mary- 
land Hunt,  recognized  as  the  toughest  timber 
race  In  the  world.  Stewart  and  Fenwlck  de- 
cided to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jay  Trump 
and  shoot  for  the  Grand  National. 

In  fact.  Fenwlck  was  really  taking  the  path 
his  grandfather  had  tried  62  years  ago.  After 
wlimlng  tbe  1926  Maryland  Himt  with  BlUy 


Barton,  Fenwlck's  grandfather.  Howanl 
Bruce,  shipped  bis  horse  to  England  and 
finished  second  In  the  Grand  National. 

Fenwlck  dldnt  fare  that  well  in  his  flrst 
Grand  National  appearance  with  Ben  Nevis 
last  year.  Tbe  gelding  was  Jumping  weU 
enough,  but  at  tbe  16th  fence,  called  The 
Chair,  two  rtderleas  horses  caused  a  trmflic 
Jam  and  eliminated  four  others.  Including 
Ben  Nevis. 

Fenwlok.  for  yean  tlie  leading  amateur 
steeplechase  rider  in  this  country  and  wlnnw 
of  the  last  three  Maryland  Hunt  Cups,  was 
aerlouB  enough  atMut  his  attempt  to  win 
tbe  Grand  National  last  year  that  he  moved 
his  family  to  England  and  Uved  there  for 
4Vi  months  while  pxvparing  hlmseif  and 
Ben  Nevis  for  the  race. 

The  British  apparently  do  not  take  too 
kindly  to  an  outlander  trying  to  make  off 
with  their  Grand  National.  At  the  time,  one 
reporter  referred  to  Fenwlck  as  "a  stealthy 
Invader  of  our  ahores,"  while  another  de- 
scribed Ben  Nevis  as  "a  failed  polnt-to- 
polnter,  who  Is  back  In  England  attempting 
to  win  our  most  famous  race." 

Although  Ben  Nevto  was  wiped  out  by  the 
loose  horses  last  year,  he  performed  well 
enough  to  pursuade  Stewart  and  Fenwlck 
to  leave  him  In  England  and  point  for  the 
1980  Grand  National.  This  time.  Fenwlck. 
the  owner  of  Liberty  Pontlac  In  Randalls- 
town,  has  been  commuting  to  England  to 
ride  Ben  Nevis  In  prep  races.  And  although 
his  mount  has  been  ln4>rovlng  with  eadi 
start,  he  stUl  had  never  won  In  Europe  In 
12  starts  coming  up  to  yesterday. 

AK>arently,  the  adjustment  from  our  tim- 
ber fences,  which  must  be  cleared  In  a  more 
vertical  Jiunp,  to  the  higher  brush  fences 
which  can  be  sklnuned  through,  was  not  an 
easy  one  for  Ben  Nevis.  But  anybody  who  had 
seen  him  Jump  so  flawlessly  and  run  so  rtfort- 
lessly  for  the  4  mUes  of  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cap  had  to  give  him  a  chance  to  win  the 
Grand  National. 

Even  so,  he  went  off  at  40-1,  yesterday, 
after  closing  at  12-1  last  year.  "I  dont  think 
(Charlie  and  his  friends  were  as  optlmlstle 
this  year  as  they  were  last  time,"  said  a  close 
friend  of  Fenwlck's,  who  called  yesterday 
to  give  me  tbe  good  news  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  about  It.  "I  got  the  impression  bis 
family  and  the  entire  entourage  went  over 
more  to  lend  m(»«I  support  than  to  see  him 
win.  After  all,  Ben  Nevis  had  never  won 
In  England  before.  He  stixe  picked  the  right 
time  to  do  It.  though,  didn't  he?" 

That  he  did.  With  (96.000  to  the  winner, 
76,000  peopde  at  the  course,  another  600  mU- 
llon  watching  on  the  woridwlde  television, 
and  with  all  the  prestige  that  goes  with  the 
Grand  National.  Ben  Nevis  and  Fenwlck 
should  become  real  celebrities  when  they  re- 
turn to  tiaryland.  And  If  SpectactUar  Bid 
and  Ben  Nevis  ever  get  to  our  state  at  the 
same  time  again  one  of  these  day?,  some 
race  track  should  Jump  at  the  of^>ortunlty 
to  have  them  parade  through  the  stretch 
together. 
Not  a  bad  pair  to  have  represent  us.  right? 


wtMd  broogbt  to  tbto  oountiy  In  vm.  It  t 
gests  that  BaltUnor»  county  timber  radac 
is  as  good  as  its  parUaaas  insist.  And  U  tbaaa 
are  oomparatlTeiy  amaU-acale  hometown 
■pectaclaa.  Saturday's  race  was  seen  by  an 
estimated  hclf-lMUon  televiewers  world- 
wide. That's  recognition. 


For  the  second  time,  a  Baltimore  county 
horse-and-rider  combination  has  shown  that 
If  you're  good  enough  to  win  the  Maryland 
Hunt  Cup.  you  can  win  the  worldls  most 
famous  and  punishing  steeplechase,  the 
Grand  National  at  Alntree  in  igngian<t 

Cheers  to  the  persevering  Charlie  Fenwlck 
and  his  moimt.  Ben  Nevis  (or  Ben  Nevis  n. 
as  he  Is  called  in  this  country).  They  came 
back,  a  40-to-l  shot,  to  win  the  race  that 
thwarted  them  last  year,  after  a  series  of 
wlnlers  prep  races,  duplicating  the  triumph 
of  Tommy  Smith  on  Jay  TTump  16  years  ago. 

The  victory  was  especially  sweet  for  the 
12-year-old  equine  member  of  the  partner- 
dblp,  an  Rngllati-bred  ot  little  distinction 


UNCOLN  MQffORIAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
Sunday  for  a  number  of  weeks  past,  tbe 
Outlook  Section  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  had  a  very  spedal  attraction  for 
those  who  love  Washington  and  its 
monuments.  That  attraction  has  been  a 
series  of  poems  about  Washington  land- 
marks by  Alfred  Friendly,  tarmer  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Post,  a  writer  of  great 
distinction  and  a  human  being  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  powers  of 
discernment. 

I  have  enjoyed  each  of  the  poems  In 
this  series  enormously.  In  fact.  I  hc^ie 
they  will  be  collected  together  in  a  special 
edition.  But  one  of  them  appealed  to  me 
particularly.  It  was  the  final  poem 
in  this  monumental  sequence — Lincoln 
Memorial. 

I  admit  to  a  pro-Uncoln  and  a  pro- 
Lincoln  Memorial  bias.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  the  most  impartial  reader  win 
discover  in  Mr.  Friendly's  three  dense 
stanzas  the  quintessence  of  man  and 
monument.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
judge  this  for  themselves.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Lincoln  Memorial.  • 
poem  by  Alfred  Friendly,  foe  iirinted  in 
the  Recors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectim.  the  jioem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  as 
follows: 

LtNCOUT  MEMORXAI. 

Grotesque  he  was,  ungainly. 
Head  bent;  here  stalked  distortion. 
His  shrine  all  harmony. 
Perfection  in  proportion. 

Embattled,  chivvied,  harassed. 
Nagged  at  without  surcease. 
His  temple  tells  of  quiet. 
Serenity  and  peace. 

His  life  bedeviled,  torn. 

In  memory  made  whole. 

Where  else  has  stone  more  surely 

Discerned,  disclosed  the  soul? 


THE  HEALTH  INCENTIVES  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr.  DURENBESIOER.  Mr.  President. 
2  weeks  ago  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Senate  CiHnmittee  m  Fi- 
nance conducted  2  days  of  hearings 
cm  S.  1968,  the  HefUth  Incentives  Refonn 
Act 

It  was  i4>i;nx>prlate  that  these  hearings 
were  conducted  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion's focus  is  on  inflatitn  and  our  eco- 
nomic ills.  The  theme  that  was  sounded 
time  and  again  throughout  the  2  days 
of  hearings  was  that  providing  incen- 
tives for  competition  in  health  care  is 
the  best  way  to  hold  down  costs.  Ilie 
health  care  delivery  system  must  be  re- 
formed before  it  can  be  expanded 
through  Qovemment-subsidized  cover- 
&ee. 

More  Government  regulation  of  the 
health  care  industty  ofTers  little  oppor- 
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of  medicare  and  medicaid  as  our  primary 
approaches  for  controlling  costs  and  encour- 
aging appropriate  care  In  the  field  of  health. 
Instead,  we  need  a  clear  brea!c  with  the  past 
approach  will  institutionalize    ^^^  ^^^  federal  policies  in  both  the  tax 

and  health  program  fields  that  will  help 
assure  adequate  care  for  all  our  citizens  at 
reasonable  cost. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Congress  has  not 
reported  or  passed  any  legislation  which 
would  begin  to  reform  the  system,  reduce 
coets,  or  limit  the  regulatory  burden  on 
providers  and  consumers  of  health  care 
services. 

Considering  the  problems  both  in  our 
economy  and  in  the  federal  budget,  we  need 
a  bill  which  will  begin  to  change  the  manner 
in  which  the  health  system  works,  slow  the 
cost  Increases,  and  decrease  the  regulatory 
burden  of  government  intervention  in  the 
health  care  system.  The  Schwelker  bill  (S 
1590),  the  Durenberger  bill  (S.  1968).  the 
unman  bill  (H.R.  5740),  and  the  Martin 
Bill  (H.R.  6405)  are  legislative  initiatives 
which  offer  substantial  progress  toward 
these  objectives.  All  of  these  bills  are  char- 
acterized as  "pro-competitive";  that  is,  they 
stimulate  competition  In  the  health  care 
system. 

The  four  proposals  are  characterized  by 
several  common  elements,  even  though  the 
details  vary  and  each  proposal  does  not  con- 
tain every  element.  These  common  elements 
are: 

1.  Employers  with  a  minimum  number  of 
employees  would  be  required  to  offer  a  choice 
of  health  insurance  plans,  one  of  which 
would  be  a  low  cost  option; 

2.  Employees  who  chose  the  low  cost  op- 
tion would  receive,  in  direct  payments  or 
in  some  other  fringe  benefit,  a  percentage 
of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  that 
option  and  of  the  high  cost  option; 

3.  Only  payments  made  to  health  insur- 
ance plans  which  conform  lilrith  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  legislation  would  be  tax-de- 
ductible business  expenses  for  the  employer. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  bills  which 
seek  to  introduce  greater  competitive  forces 
into  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
and  to  expand  the  utilization  of  health 
maintenance  organizations.  More  enlight- 
ened Federal  policies  in  these  areas  are  also 
urgently  needed.  If  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  encourage,  through  changes  in  tax  pol- 
icies, greater  competition  among  insurers 
and  health  care  providers,  and  more  reliance 
on  low-cost  forms  of  care  it  certainly  mvist 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs  which  are  directly  funded 
with  Federal  dollars. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Schwelker  bill, 
but  I  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to  put 
together  a  bill  which  adopts  the  best  fea- 
tures of  all  four  proposals  and  bring  it  to 
the  Senate  Floor.  The  adoption  this  year  of 
such  a  bill  would  at  last  put  us  on  the  road 
to  a  sensible  national  policy  on  health  care 
financing.  I  recognize  that  1981  will  be  a 
tight  budgetary  year,  but  I  believe  the  prob- 
lems in  our  health  care  system  are  so  severe 
that  we  must  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to 
Institute  fundamental  reforms  of  the  types 
proposed  in  these  bills.  I  eun  very  encour- 
aged that  all  of  these  bUls  would  apparently 
save  substantial  sums  over  the  long  run.  If 
we  were  to  drop  the  catastrophic  benefit 
feattures. 

In  my  view  It  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
enact.  In  advance  of  fundamental  reforms 
in  the  health  care  financing  system,  a  so- 
called  catastrophic  benefits  program.  The  In- 
troduction of  such  a  program  would  un- 
doubtably  fuel  a  new  surge  of  Inflation  In 
health  care  costs.  It  would  certainly  shift 
increased  numbers  of  patients  into  high-cost 
hospital  beds  and  out  of  nursing  homes  and 
home  care. 

Before  we  adopt  a  catastrophic  b«neflt8 
plan,   we  simply   must   Introduce  stronger 


tonlty  for  i  eform  of  the  system,  accord- 
ing to  wit  aesses  ranging  frtxn  Alfred 
K-ahn  to  ^vatc  insurers.  Instead,  the 
regulatory    _ 

our  past  m  stakes  and  assure  a  cumber- 
Bome  syste  a  of  health  care  that  works 
only  for  th  B  wealthy  or  for  those  whose 
health  can  coverage  is  subsidized. 

The  mo»"  do(juent  speaker  on  compe- 
titi<m  in  1  lealth  care  was  my  distin- 
guished col]  sague  from  Oklahoma,  Henry 
BuxMON.  i  lenator  Bellmon  spoke  with 
not  only  a  leep  interest  and  concern  for 
reforming  lealth  care,  but,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  an  imderstanding  of  the  role 
of  health  oi  re  costs  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  i  enator  Bellmon 's  testimony 
before  the  Finance  Subcommittee  on 
Health  be  i  ncluded  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  Tollows: 

Statsmeni   by  Senator  Henbt  Bellmon 

The  healt  a  care  system  in  the  United 
States  is  ui  der  constant  criticism  because 
It  la  too  ex]  tensive  and  renders  Inadequate 
or  inappropi  late  care  to  many  people.  Gov- 
ernment ^  mdlng  for  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  pr«  grams  Is  gnawing  rapidly. 

In  1978,  tjtal  health  care  outlays  by  all 
payors  were  $1924  blUlon.  This  was  the 
equivalent  cf  $863  for  every  person  In  this 
country.  Du  Ing  fiscal  year  1980,  health  care 
outlays  will  be  about  $230  billion  or  $1,000 
per  person.  I  ealth  care  coets  have  been  rising 
at  an  annuU  rate  of  12-15 '"«  and  are  pro- 
jected to  con  tinue  doing  so. 

Oovemme  it  spending  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  ha  i  doubled  every  five  years  since 
the  programs  began  in  1966  and  wUl  reach 
$65  bUlion  ii  fiscal  year  1981.  Clearly  these 
programs  h  ive  helped  many  low-income, 
elderly,  and  Ilsabled  people  to  obtain  needed 
health  care  ;hey  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  aTord.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
ptimplng  ou ;  huge  amounts  of  Federal  dol- 
lars, on  esse  itlally  an  open-ended  basis,  has 
helped  causii  rapid  inflation  in  health  care 
prices.  Prtoi  to  the  initiation  of  medicare 
and  medics  d  in  the  mld-1960's,  inflation 
In  the  medl  :al  care  sector  was  consistently 
leea  than  in  the  rest  of  the  economy.  During 
the  past  five  years.  Inflation  in  medical  serv- 
ices has  exc  eeded  the  general  price  rise  by 
an  average  >f  nearly  two  percentage  points 
per  year. 

Despite  ]  ears  of  hand-wringing  about 
Inflation  in  health  care  costs,  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  effective  large-scale  action  to 
control  health  care  expenditures.  Current 
federal  poll  :ies  and  regulations  encourage 
the  use  of  h  gh-cost  Institutional  care  rather 
than  prevec  tlon,  low-cost  in-home  care  and 
outpatient  <  are.  Regulations  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  health  care  coets 
have  result*  1  in  extraordinary  requirements 
for  complet  ng  forms  and  maintaining  rec- 
ords. Reguli  ttlons  which  were  Intended  to 
insure  that  the  poor,  elderly,  and  retarded 
receive  quaJ  Ity  care  in  a  safe  environment 
have  sometl  mes  had  counter-productive  ef- 
fects on  the  >e  providing  quality  care  at  low 
coat.  On  thi  other  hand,  the  failure  to  en- 
force regulations  evenhandedly  has  resulted 
In  leas  thai  adequate  care  for  many  of  our 
moet  defen  eleas  dtizens.  I  assume  mem- 
bers of  thli  Committee  have  heard  from 
•tate  offldal  i,  as  I  have,  that  the  more  they 
ebaUenge  F  »deral  policies  and  actions,  the 
more  they  i  sem  to  be  the  target  of  Federal 
oversight  a^d  special  assessments. 

In  short,  lotir  track  record  with  the  reg- 
ulatory app^acb  raises  serious  doubts  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  rely  on  Increased  regu- 
lation* or  o  1  improved  federal  management 


competitive  forces  and  greater  Incentives 
for  low-cost  alternatives  and  other  protec- 
tions against  unnecessvy  use  of  high  tech- 
nology services.  In  other  words,  I  would  per- 
sonally oppose  a  catastrophic  benefits  plan 
this  year  unless  it  is  packaged  with  changes 
of  the  type  proposed  in  the  Schwelker, 
Ullman,  Durenberger,  and  Martin  bills, 
and  unless  all  the  changes  were  phased  in 
gradually  over  a  period  of  several  years  so 
as  to  minimize  Inflationary  effects. 

I  discussed  briefly  earlier  in  my  statement 
some  concerns  about  current  federal  regu- 
latory policies  and  practices.  I  would  now 
like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
one  example  In  which  federal  regulation 
seems  to  be  working  well.  I  refer  to  the 
Oklahoma  Utilization  Review  System 
(OURS),  which  I  believe  could  serve  as  a 
national  model  for  one  kind  of  reform 
needed  before  we  launch  a  catastrophic 
benefits  program.  OURS  has  substituted  a 
system  of  retrospective  review  of  claims  for 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion (PSRO)  system  of  concurrent  review 
of  patient  care.  Individual  hospital  data  are 
compared  to  established  standards  of  per- 
formance and  monitoring  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  those  hospitals  which  fall  to  meet 
the  standards.  Recently  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (OAO)  completed  a  review 
of  OURS.  WhUe  GAO  identified  some  prob- 
lems with  OURS'  data,  GAO's  own  data 
showed  that  during  the  evaluation  period. 

The  cost  of  inpatient  days  of  care  for 
medicare  and  medicaid  eligible  were  reduced 
by  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $11  million; 

For  every  $1  spent  on  OURS,  $4.45  was 
saved.  This  compares  favorably  to  the  na- 
tional Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization (PSRO)  cost-benefit  ratio  of  $1.10 
savings  for  every  $1  spent. 

I  am  submitting  the  remainder  of  my 
statement  for  the  record.  It  describes  some 
basic  aspects  of  the  health  care  system  and 
the  effects  of  competition  in  two  geographi- 
cal areas.  This  experience  suggests  better 
ways  to  structure  the  health  care  system 
and  the  federal  intervention  in  that  sys- 
tem. There  are  of  course  no  guarantees  that 
such  an  approach  will  work  effectively  on  a 
national  scale.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
our  traditional  methods  of  financing  and 
regulating  In  the  health  care  area  have  not 
been  very  successful.  The  Durenberger, 
Schwelker,  Ullman  and  Martin  bills  repre- 
sent a  good  beginning.  I  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  help  the  Finance  Committee 
secure  Senate  enactment  of  an  appropriate 
health  care  financing  bill. 

Attachment  to  Statement  bt  Senator 
Henry  Bellmon 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  background  In- 
formation that  I  believe  will  help  the  Com- 
mittee keep  the  proper  perspective  on  the 
health  care  financing  questions.  Two  aspects 
of  the  health  care  system  point  up  the  criti- 
cal need  for  competition.  The  first  is  the 
ab^'ence  of  any  clear  relationship  between 
the  need  for  health  services,  their  utilization, 
and  health  expenditures.  The  second  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  reimbursement  systems, 
which  are  used  by  private  insurers  and  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  are  infla- 
tionary and  biased  toward  use  of  the  Insti- 
tutional Eervices. 

NATtTRX   or   THE    HEALTH   CARE   MARKETPLACE 

Wennburg.  in  a  paper  published  by  DHEW 
in  1977,  docimiented  the  variability  in  the 
utilization  of  health  care  services  among  the 
five  largest  hospital  service  areas  in  the  state 
of  Maine. 

Table  1  shows  the  hospital  utilization  for 
these  areas.  Patient  days  cf  care  vary  from 
831  days  per  1,000  persons  per  year  in  Area  V 
to  1,626  days  in  Area  IV.  Area  IV  has  the 
highest  rate  of  hospitalization,  most  patient 
days    highest   per  capita  expenditures,   the 
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most  available  beds  and  a  high  rate  of  elec- 
tive surgical  procedures,  especially  tonsil- 
lectomy and  hemorrhoidectomy. 

Table  2  compares  the  per  capita  rates  of 
hospitalization  expenditures  for  nine  com- 
mon surgical  procedures  among  the  13  larg- 
est Maine  hospital  service  areas. 

There  are  no  indications  that  the  popula- 
tions receiving  the  highest  levels  of  care,  as 
reflected  in  Tables  1  and  2,  had  any  greater 
need  for  the  high  level  of  medical  care  they 
received.  Variance  in  utilization  rates  are 
dependent  on  factors  other  than  the  mor- 
bidity of  the  pKjpulatlon.  Residents  of  those 
areas  served  by  proportionately  more  sur- 
geons receive  more  surgery  and  have  higher 
admission  rates  to  hospitals.' 

In  another  report.  Wennberg  summarizes 
the  conclusions,  based  on  work  in  Vermont, 
in  the  following  terms : 

Insurance  is  viewed  as  a  risk-pooling  de- 
vice, as  a  hedge  against  the  randomness  of 
costly  Illness.  It  is  assumed  that  once  con- 
tact is  made  with  the  system,  the  care  pro- 
vided is  generally  of  value  and  more  or  less 
similar  for  the  same  Illness. 

The  distribution  of  Insurance  benefits 
from  both  public  and  private  markets  among 
Vermont  hospital  service  areas  Illustrates 
what  is  wrong  with  this  assumption.  Across 
neighboring  Vermont  areas,  equal  Initiating 
contact  for  episodes  of  Illness  with  the  sys- 
tem occurs  among  the  elderly,  among  the 
poor  and  among  everyone  else.  Yet  contact 
among  these  apparently  similar  cohorts  of 
people  results  in  variable  applications  of 
health  care  technology  and  is  followed  by 
varying  per  capita  expenditures  and  reim- 
bursements. 

The  case  of  tonsillectomy  Illustrates  this 
problem. 

Children  of  the  different  Vermont  areas 
contact  their  physicians  at  similar  rates  for 
upper  respiratory  Infections,  but  the  per- 
cent of  children  within  an  area  who  receive 
tonsillectomy  varies  from  8  percent  to  63 
percent.  It  Is  not  clear  that  children  are 
healthier  for  the  operative  experience  in  the 
high  areas,  but  who  pays  for  whose  tonsil- 
lectomy is  directly  seen.  For  most  examples 
of  public  and  private  insurance  available  In 
Vermont  markets,  each  subscriber  pays  a 
similar  price  for  similar  Insurance,  without 
regard  to  place  of  residence.  A  fraction  of 
the  premliun  is  insurance  against  the  ran- 
dom Illness  that  leads  to  tonsillectomy.  But, 
it  turns  out,  the  probability  of  tonsillectomy 
is  random  only  in  the  sense  that  place  of 
residence  is  random;  estimated  annual  per 
capita  expenditure  for  tonsillectomy  In  Ver- 
mont (1969-1970)  varied  from  $.63  to  $5.69. 
Rather  than  differences  In  Illness  rates,  es- 
sentially external  or  exogenous  factors,  the 
vagaries  of  location  and  professional  prefer- 
ences for  theraoy  determine  that  people  liv- 
ing in  the  low-use  area  subsidize  the  tonsil- 
lectomies consumed  by  those  In  the  high 
cost  area.' 

In  the  May  10,  1978  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  following  examples  of  corporate  efforts 
to  control  this  variability  were  presented: 

RockweU  International  has  computerized 
Its  quarterly  "trend  report"  to  spot  unusual 
doctor  or  hospital  bills.  Not  long  ago,  the  re- 
port showed  that  one  physician  had  done  30 
of  the  100  operations  performed  on  one 
plant's  employ^  that  quarter.  Every  one  of 
the  30  was  a  bronchoscopy,  an  exploratory 
lung  operation. 

"There  shouldn't  have  been  that  many 


'  Wennburg.  J.  E.,  A.  Glttelaohn.  N.  Shapiro 
health  care  delivery  In  Maine  III  evaluating 
the  level  of  ho'oltal  performance.  J.  Maine 
Med.  Assoc.  66(11)    298-306  November  1975. 

»J.  E.  Wennberg,  uslni?  localized,  popula- 
tion-based data  In  evaluating  planning 
problems  In  Papers  on  the  Nattonal  Health 
Guidelines:  The  Priorittes  of  Section  1502, 
DHEW,  1977. 


people  with  Iting  problems,"  says  Edwin  Mc* 
Manus,  a  RockweU  staff  vice  president.  A 
Rockwell  Insurance  consultant  visited  the 
doctor,  who  owned  the  local  profit-making 
hospital.  The  consultant  suggested  that  the 
physician  perform  bronchoscopies  only  when 
they  were  "absolutely  necessary."  The  result? 
"All  this  bronchoscopy  activity  was  brought 
to  a  stop,"  Mr.  McManus  reporta. 

Motorola  Inc.  helped  set  up  and  finance 
a  hoepital-admlsslons  program  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  that  Is  saving  it  more  than  $800,000  an- 
nuaUy  In  avoided  or  reduced  hospitalization 
for  its  43,000  Phoenix-area  employees  and 
their  families. 

A  most  blatant  example  of  the  bias  to- 
ward use  of  institutional  services  caused  by 
health  Insurance  was  outlined  In  Time,  May 
28,  1979: 

Some  Insurance  practices  operate  directly 
to  drive  up  costs.  Many  insurance  companies 
wiU  pay  for  lab  tests  only  if  they  are  done 
in  a  hospital  on  a  supposedly  sick  patient. 
The  result  Is  to  encourage  hospitalization 
of  untold  thousands  of  pe<^le  who  could  be 
diagnosed  and/or  treated  at  far  less  cost  In 
a  doctor's  office.  Says  one  Houston  physician: 
"Say  a  man  in  his  late  308  to  early  40s  com- 
plains of  chest  pains.  I  tell  him  he  needs  a 
thorough  physical.  In  the  office  my  fee  would 
be  $45,  the  tests  $260,  for  a  total  of  $296.  But 
I  have  to  put  the  patient  In  the  hospital,  so 
his  Insurance  wlU  pay  for  It.  Everything  is 
so  slow  In  the  hospital,  so  figure  he  will  be 
there  three  days.  The  cost  Increases  from 
$295  to  $900,  but  his  Insurance  company  will 
gladly  pay  for  It." 

Customary,  prevailing  and  reasonable 
charge  (CPR) ,  alSo  referred  to  as  usual,  cus- 
tomary and  reasonable  charge,  reimburse- 
ment is  the  basic  method  for  reimbursing  for 
health  services.  In  1975  It  was  used  by  Medi- 
care, twenty-four  state  Medicaid  programs. 
Blue  Shield — for  about  half  its  business,  and 
by  the  larger  commercial  insurors. 

Burney,  Schleber.  Blaxall  and  Gabel  in  the 
summer.  1979.  Health  Care  Financing  Re- 
view described  the  Infiationary  effect  of 
CPR: 

.  . .  CPR  implicitly  encourages  physicians  to 
raise  their  fees  because  the  higher  the  rate 
of  increase  In  fees  this  year,  the  higher  the 
CPR  screens  next  year. 

Table  3  shows  the  CPR  bias  toward  higher 
reimbursement  of  specialists  from  Medicare 
in  those  areas  with  more  physicians  per  100.- 
000  population  and  with  high  per  capita  in- 
come. According  to  Burney  et  al., 

...  to  the  extent  that  Medicare  fees  re- 
flect private  market  patterns,  existing  physi- 
cians fee  patterns  may  provide  financial  in- 
centives for  physicians  to  locate  In  high- 
income,  physician -dense  metropolitan  areas. 
When  there  is  an  opportunity  to  substi- 
tute office  visits  for  outpatient  treatment  in 
a  hosnltal  or  medical  treatment  for  surgery. 
Burney  et  al.  beUeve  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
reimbursement  encourage  the  higher  cost, 
institutional  care.  They  conclude, 

.  .  .  since  Medicare  and  some  Medicaid  phy- 
sician reimbursement  methods  are  based  on 
existing  private  market  fee  structures,  they 
may  only  reflect  fee  patterns  Inherent  in  the 
overall  health  systems. 

ETTECTS  OP  COMPETTTION 

Where  competition  has  been  introduced 
into  the  medical  marketplace,  health  care 
costs  have  either  decreased  or  risen  less  rap- 
idly due  to  a  significantly  lower  reliance  on 
inpatient  hospital  care.  Minneapolis  and  Ha- 
waii are  the  two  areas  with  the  most  experi- 
ence with  competition. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  area  of  Mlnneapolis-8t. 
Paul,  Health  Maintenance  Oreanizatlon 
(HMO)  alternatives  to  the  traditional  health 
Insurance  options  have  been  available  since 
1971.  In  1978  with  12.7  percent  of  the  Metro- 
politan population  enrolled  in  HMO's,  the 
following  ho^iitallzatlon  data  cure  avaUable: 


HOSPITALIZATION 
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According  to  Christianson  and  McClure  In 
Competition  In  The  Delivery  of  Medical  Care 
(1978) : 

The  actions  of  HMOs  and  fee-for-aerrloe 
provider  in  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  are  con- 
sistent with  the  predictions  of  a  competitive 
model  in  many  respects.  HMOs  have  at- 
tempted to  Increase  enrollment  by  expand- 
ing accessibility,  controlling  costs,  and  en- 
gaging in  price  competition.  The  different 
HMO  organizational  forms  which  have  dev- 
eloped give  consumers  a  meaningful  choice 
among  products  with  different  characteris- 
tics. Physicians  have  responded  by  offering 
their  patients  alternative  prepaid  arrange- 
ments and  submitting  to  increased  efforts 
to  control  their  costs.  The  restrlctiveness  of 
these  controls  may  be  unprecedented  in  a 
physician  sponsored  (excluding  group  prac- 
tice) HMO  and  attest  to  the  strength  of  the 
competitive  challenge  of  competing  HMOs. 
Hospitals  have  willingly  sought  HMO  busi- 
ness and  in  the  process  have  been  forced  to 
become  more  conscious  of  their  own  coeta. 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  has  attempted  to 
protect  Its  market  position  by  providing  its 
customers  with  an  HMO  alternative,  but  pri- 
vate insurors  have  not  developed  mechanisms 
as  yet  which  might  significantly  control 
their  premium  increases. 

Enthoven  in  Effects  of  the  Payment  Jfech- 
anism  on  the  Health  Care  Delivery  System 
(edited  by  Roy,  1978)  describes  the  situation 
in  Hawaii  In  the  following  terms: 

There  Is  such  a  competition  in  a  few  places 
today,  despite  the  many  barriers  to  the  de- 
velopment of  cost-effective  organized  sys- 
tems. Perhaps  the  best  example  is  Hawaii 
where  the  Hawaii  Medical  Service  Association 
(HMSA)  insures  about  64  percent  of  the  non- 
military  population  of  the  State,  while  the 
Kaiser-Permanente  Medical  Care  Program 
serves  about  16  percent  of  the  population  of 
Oahu.  The  effect  is  to  divide  the  State  Into 
two  competing  provider  groups.  Most  of  the 
patients  of  a  non-Kaiser  doctor  or  hospital 
are  liv-ely  to  be  covered  by  HMSA,  which 
gives  HMSA  substantial  power  to  influence 
charges,  fees  and  utilization.  Competition 
between  the  two  groups  is  very  keen.  The 
result  is  effective  cost  control,  and  very  low 
hospitalization  rates  In  both  groups. 

Writing  in  the  June  1,  1978  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  Enthoven  focuses  on 
the  price  and  utilization  bases  for  the  com- 
petitive advantage  enjoyed  by  pre-paid 
group  practice  plans : 

Another  large  study,  by  Gaus,  compared 
days  m  hospital  and  surgical  admissions  for 
Medicaid  beneflclarles  enrolled  in  eight  pre- 
pald-group  practice  plans  with  thoae  of 
beneflclarles  in  matched  control  groups  who 
got  their  care  from  fee-for-servlce  provider*. 
The  group-practice  beneflclarles  averaged  340 
days  m  the  hospital  and  24  surgical  admis- 
sions per  100  persons  per  year,  as  compared 
to  888  days  in  the  hospital  and  60  surgical  ad- 
missions per  1000  persons  per  year  in  the 
control  groups.  This  study  lnvestl(tated  prior 
health  status  as  perceived  by  the  benefl- 
clartes  and  number  of  chronic  condlOona, 
and  it  found  no  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  members  of  prepald- 
group-practlce  plans  and  the  control  groupe. 

Considering  the  experience  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  and  HawaU,  I  believe  Congrees 
should  move  now  to   Introduce   more   op- 
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TAI  1  1.— IHDICATORS  OF  PtRFORMANCE  IN  5  LARGEST  MAINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE  AREAS  BY  POPULATION  DATA  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  INDICATORS 
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a  market  to  develop   In  the     such  an  approach  will  work.  We  do  know,      legislating    and    regulating    In    the    health 
There  are  no  guarantees     however,   that   our   traditional   methods   of    care  area  have  not  been  successful. 


Population  data  (per  1,000  population) 
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(4.30 
3. 45 
2.34 
2.33 
1.99 
1.12 
1.47 
.54 
.48 


29.39 


11.93 


18.73 


J.  E.,  A.  Gittelsohn:  Healtti  care  delivery 
of  use  of  common  surgical  procedures, 
66:5,  pp.  123-130  and  149. 


TABLE  3.— MEAN  /MfD  RANGE  FOR  MEDICARE  SPECIALIST 
FEE  INDICES  BY  (  OUNTY  PHYSICIAN  POPULATION  RATIO 
AND  COUNTY  PEf  CAPITA  INCOME.  1975 


NttflllMf 

of 
counUas 


Medicare 


Mean 


Range 


popu- 


314 
1,747 
704 
182 
70 
25 
32 


85 
85 

82 
102 
113 
110 
113 


71-126 
70-126 
70-132 
71-154 
75-154 
77-154 
80-192 


3,074 

62> 

177 

174 
479 
ISS 
63 


100 

83 
83 
87 
99 
100 
121 


70-192 

70-103 
70-113 
70-117 
70-154 
75-154 
75-192 


Source:  Medicare    arrier  Survey,  Intermediary  Letter  74-19. 
June  1974. 


HONORS   CLAYTON   S. 
BUXTON 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
quote  from  the  Barre,  Vt., 
be  Included  in  the  Rkcord  : 

HONOB*  Bttxton 


PLAUtl  [KLO 

I  By  Lucie  Chaae) 

Ptf^karrtXLD.—  Plalnfleld's  town  meeting 
PUMXl  a  reaoli  tlon  Tuesday  honoring  Clay- 
ton 8.  Buxton,  who  has  served  as  moderator 
for  27  years,  t  iwn  auditor  for  22  yean  and 
Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  past  six  years. 

Buxton  was  [presented  an  engraved  gavel 
and  plaque  anf  given  a  standing  ovation. 

Clayton  "B  ibe'  Buxton  is  well  known 
to  Vennante*  for  his  service  both  to 


Source:  Wennberg,  J.  E.,  A.  Gittelsohn,  N.  Shapiro  Heatth  care  delivery  in  Maine  III  evaluating 
the  level  of  hospital  performance,  J.  Maine  Med.  Assoc.  66(11),  298-306,  November  1975. 


the  State  and  to  his  community.  It  was 
extremely  fitting  that  he  weis  honored 
in  the  way  the  newspaper  reported, 
and  it  was  an  hcmor  to  him  that  the 
resolution  received  great  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
both  Babe  Buxton  and  his  wife,  Albas, 
during  most  of  my  life.  I  do  want  to  take 
this  opportunity.  Mr.  President,  to  note 
Plalnfleld's  honor  of  Mr.  Buxton  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

9rATU(EMT    BT   SCNATOB    HaTTTZIJ] 

The  Energy  Committee  will  begin  markup 
of  onshore  Federal  oil  and  gas  leasing  legis- 
lation on  April  16.  At  least  three  options  will 
be  placed  before  the  C^ommlttee:  the  admin- 
istration's bill  S.  1637,  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Bumpers,  and 
a  refinement  of  my  bill.  S.  2424. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  proposal. 
S.  1637.  wlU  receive  little  attention — and 
deservedly  so.  According  to  a  March  14  QAO 
report  (EMD-80-60).  the  bill  "could  very 
likely  result  in  considerably  less  land  under 
lease,  delays  in  making  lands  available  for 
leasing,  and  less  incentive  and  opportunity 
for  independent  oil  companies  and  others  to 
continue  their  traditional  role  of  searching 
out  and  exploring  lands  for  prospective  oil 
and  gas."  The  OAO  also  concludes  that  the 
bill's  objective  Is  unclear:  "the  bill,  in  our 
view,  seems  to  place  more  emphasis  on  re- 
covery of  fair  market  value  than  on  produc- 
tion at  a  time  when  efforts  to  stimulate  oil 
and  pas  production  from  domestic  sources — 
and  particularly  from  public  lands — would 
seem  a  high  priority." 

A  substitute  to  8.  1837  will  be  offered  by 
Senator  Bumpers  which  would  require  OCS 
type  bidding  for  tracts  and  which  establishes 
aU  competitive  leasing,  but  then  attempts  to 
set  restrictions  on  the  Secretary's  discretion 
to  lease  competitively.  This  rather  odd  as- 
semblage of  structures  on  competitive  leas- 
ing would  succeed  only  in  entrenching  a  re- 
luctant bureaucracy  opposed  to  further  le«is- 
ing  or,  in  the  case  of  a  Department  prone 
to  "full  development,"  constructing  a  morass 
of  procedures  too  detailed  and  cumbersome 
to  foster  oil  and  gas  development  In  the 
West. 

A  leasing  system  which  establUhes  an  aU 
competitive  system  may  work  very  weU  in  a 
State  system,  such  as  Oklahoma,  where  sev- 
eral million  acres  comprise  the  leasing  uni- 
verse. Virtually  any  leasing  system  can  han- 
dle that  magnitude  of  acreage.  The  Federal 
Ctovenunent,  however,  has  over  100  mtinnn 


acres  now  imder  lease  and  lands  available  for 
lease  may  total  twice  that  amount.  Acreages 
such  as  this  require  streamlined  processes, 
and  a  competitive  system  simply  cannot  han- 
dle that  level  of  activity.  The  result  would 
certainly  amount  to  less  leasing  and  far  1«8S 
acreage  under  lease. 

A  more  productive  alternative  will  be  pro- 
posed by  myself  and  others  during  markup. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill,  S.  2424,  has  been  re- 
fined somewhat  and  I  ask  that  S.  2424  be 
modified  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  along  with  my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
of  March  26,  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
S.  2424  (as  modified),  a  summary  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Bumpers  substitute  to  8.  1637, 
and  several  questions  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed concerning  the  Bumpers  substitute 
to  S.  1637. 

The  material  follows : 

8.  2424 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1980". 

Se;.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  lands  which  are  set  ap«ui;  for 
military  or  naval  purposes  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  leasing  under  section  17  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodiimi 
on  the  public  domain",  approved  February 
26.  1920.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  226),  except 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  lands  are  not 
within  any  known  geologic  structure  of  a 
producing  oil  or  gas  field. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  17  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on  the 
public  domain",  approved  February  26,  1920, 
as  amended  (30  TT.S.C.  226),  lands  to  be 
leased  which  are  outside  a  known  geologic 
structure  of  a  producing  oil  or  gas  field  shall 
be  considered,  for  purposes  of  leasing  \uider 
such  section,  to  be  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  a  known  geologic  structure  of 
a  producing  oil  or  gas  field  if  such  lands  are 
located  within  a  two  section  distance,  or 
approximately  two  miles,  of  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  such  known  structure. 

Sec.  4.  Section  17  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  promote  the  mining  of  ooal,  phosphate, 
oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodiiun  on  the  nubile 
domain",  aoproved  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  226)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  lease  to  the 
highest  qualified  bidder  for  each  tract  offered 
at  a  lease  sale.". 

Sec.  6.  Action  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  lease  iHr>oedures  of  sections  2,  3, 
and  4  of  this  Act  and  to  section  17  of  the  Act  - 
referred  to  In  those  sections  shall  not  be 
considered  "malor  Federal  actions"  for  pur- 
noses  of  imDlementing  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting the  appUcation  of  section  102  of  the 
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National  Environmental  Policy  Act  to  the 
issuance  of  a  lease  under  section  17  of  the 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  (30  VS.C.  226). 

Sec.  6.  Section  30(a)  of  the  Act  of  February 
25,  1920  (30  U.S.C.  187a)  Is  amended  by  strtk- 
Ing  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  shall  disapprove  the 
assignment  or  sublease  only  for  lack  of  quaU- 
flcatlon  of  the  assignee  or  sublease  or  for  lack 
of  sufficient  bond:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion,  disap- 
prove an  assignment  ( 1 )  of  a  s^arate  zone  or 
deposit  under  any  lease  or  (2)  containing  an 
overriding  royalty  which  exceeds  limitations 
established  by  regulations;  and.  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  may  disi^jprove 
an  assignment  of  a  lease  Issued  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  of  less  than  one 
hundred  sixty  acres,  and  the  Secretary  may 
require  that  the  retained  portion  is  also  not 
less  than  one  hundred  sixty  acres,  and  the 
Secretary  may  provide  that  the  assignment 
size  shall  be  determined  by  the  well  spacing 
requirement  established  by  a  State  if  that 
requirement  is  In  excess  of  one  hundred 
sixty  acres.". 

Commtttee  on 
Energy   and  Natttral  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  1980. 

Dear  CoLiXACtrEs:  S.  2424  (to  expand  com- 
petitive oil  and  gas  leasing  In  areas  adjacent 
to  producing  fields  and  In  military  reserva- 
tions such  as  Ft.  Chaffee)  will  be  modified 
somewhat  and  offered  as  a  substitute  to  both 
the  administration's  bill  (S.  1637)  and  to 
Senator  Bumper's  amendment. 

As  modified,  my  bill  would  eliminate  "big 
ticket"  tracts  from  noncompetitive  leasing 
and,  according  to  leasing  experts  in  BLM,  re- 
move from  the  leasing  lottery  those  tracts 
now  subject  to  oil  lease  fraud.  However,  the 
bill  would  continue  to  promote  exploration 
in  unproven  or  wildcat  areas,  as  the  existing 
leasing  system  does,  and  avoid  stifiing  ex- 
ploration which  would  come  through  higher 
front  end  coets  associated  with  an  all  com- 
petitive system. 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  aspect  ot 
the  Bumpers  substitute  amendment  Involves 
the  Implementation  period  for  an  all  com- 
petitive approach — with  Its  Invitation  for 
nominations  and  the  need  for  completely  re- 
vised regulations.  Such  a  radical  change  in 
the  leasing  system  would  likely  require  years 
of  rulemaking  procedures,  hearings,  and  bu- 
reaucratic reorganization.  Since  no  noncom- 
petitive leasing  would  be  permitted  under 
this  approach,  all  leasing  would  cease  during 
this  two  or  more  year  hiatus. 

Our  energy  vulnerability  will  simply  not 
allow  a  shutdown  of  leasing  in  the  newly 
productive  Overthrust  Belt.  Clearly  a  less 
onerous  alternative,  and  one  provided  for  in 
my  bill,  would  be  to  expand  competitive 
leasing  by  simply  adding  to  existing  competi- 
tive leasing  areas.  A  lengthy  halt  In  leasing 
can  be  avoided.  I  ask  for  your  support  of  S. 
2424  as  modified. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  S.  2424,  as 
MoDmxD 

Sec.  2.  EstabUshes  leasing  In  military  res- 
ervations (such  as  Ft.  Chaffee)  by  competi- 
tive bid  only.  Eliminates  "81  per  acre  give- 
aways" In  military  reservations — a  primary 
concern  of  Senators  Bumpers  and  Bellmon 
last  year. 

Sec  3.  Elxtends  existing  competitive  leas- 
ing areas  by  2  sections,  or  about  2  miles.  Ap- 
proximately triples  area  subject  to  competi- 
tive leasing  from  18  million  acres  to  over  60 
million  acres.  Promotes  competition  in  areas 
of  great  interest  by  permitting  only  com- 
petitive leasing  in  areas  surrounding  pro- 
ducing fields.  According  to  BLM,  eliminates 


from  leasing  lottery  areas  subject  to  fraud 
and  abuse.  Retains  noncoimpetltlve,  or  first 
come,  first  serve,  leasing  in  unproven,  wild- 
cat areas  to  promote  exploration. 

Sec.  4.  Eliminates  time  consuming  "fair 
market  value"  determinations  for  each  tract 
by  XT.S.  Geological  Survey.  Requires  instead 
that  highest  qualified  bid  be  accepted,  im- 
pUcitly  stating  that  fair  market  value  is 
whatever  the  market  vrill  bear. 

Sec.  6.  EInsures  that  neither  program-wide 
nor  regional  environmental  impact  state- 
ments will  be  prepared,  but  leaves  untouched 
the  application  of  NEPA  to  individual  lease 
Issuance. 

Sec.  6.  Sets  restrictions  on  lease  assign- 
ments to  eliminate  problem  of  "40  acre  mer- 
chants": Secretary  may  disapprove  assign- 
ments of  separate  zones  or  those  containing 
excessive  overriding  royalties;  Secretary  may 
disapprove  assignments  of  less  than  160  acres, 
may  require  the  retained  portion  of  the  lease 
to  be  not  less  than  160  acres,  and  may  re- 
quire assignments  larger  than  160  acres  pat- 
terned after  a  State's  well  spacing  require- 
ments. 

Summary  of  Provisions 
(Bumpers  substitute  to  S.  1637) 

Leasing  would  be  by  competitive  bid  only 
using  OCS  type  bldddng  systems. 

Secretary  must  Invite  nominations  of 
lands  "available  and  suitable"  for  leasing. 
Nominated  tracts  must  be  offered  for  lease. 

Lease  sales  must  be  held  quarterly:  tract 
goes  to  "highest  responsible  qualified 
bidder". 

Maximum  lease  size  Increased  from  640 
acres  to  5120  acres;  leases  shall  have  an 
Initial  term  of  5  years  (extension  possible 
with  submission  of  exploration  plan  and 
a  finding  bv  the  Secretarv) . 

Rentals  increased  to  $2  per  acre;  advance 
minimum  royalty  set  at  M  per  acre. 

610  acre  restriction  on  lease  assignments. 
( BeUmon  amendment  to  Bumpers  substitute 
to  S.  1637) 

Establishes  a  small  business  set-aside  of 
30  percent  of  acreage  offered  for  lease  in 
each  sale. 

Tract  size  not  to  exceed  640  acres. 

Small  business  nominations  get  preference 
in  each  sale. 

Questions  Regarding  the  Bttmpebs 
Substitute  to  S.  1637 

How  much  time  would  the  Department 
need  to  fashion  this  prooosal  into  an  op- 
erating system?  (All  existing  regtilations 
would  have  to  be  scrapoed.  A  new  system 
would  reaulre  rulemaking,  hearings,  and 
bureaucratic  reorganization.)  (The  Congress 
passed  an  all  competitive  system  for  coal 
leasing  In  1976.  and  leasing  has  yet  to  re- 
sume. Other  onshore  competitive  leasing  has 
been  near  zero  over  the  last  10  years — e.g.. 
phosphate,  potash,  sodium.) 

Only  about  350  out  of  11.000  leases  Issued 
last  year  were  leased  competitively.  How 
many  years  would  It  take  Interior  to  In- 
crease competitive  leases  offered  for  sale  un- 
der an  all  comoetltlve  approach? 

Would  not  leased  acreage  decline  rapidly 
with  the  old  leases  exoirlng  and  tar  fewer 
new  leases  Issued?  (OAO  savs  greatly  In- 
creased com'^etltlve  leasing  would  have  det- 
rimental effects  on  companies'  access  to 
lands  for  exploration  and  may,  over  time,  de- 
crease production  from  Federal  lands.) 

Don't  the  Increased  rentals,  front-end  bid- 
ding, and  larger  sire  lease  tracts  mean  the 
independents  will  get  squeezed  out  in  favor 
of  the  malors? 

Wont  exploration  on  Federal  lands  be 
dlminUhed  by  the  higher  holding  costs? 

Would  the  proposal  requdre  tract  selection 
and  prioritization?  (Competitive  leasing 
usually  requires  this.) 

Would  Interior  prepare  regional  EIS's  on 


leasing?  (DOI  now  prepares  regional  oil  and 

gas  EAR'S,  but  regional  EIS's  are  being  pre- 
pared for  coal  leasing.) 

Etow  much  additional  admindstrative  btir- 
den  would  be  created  with  the  requirement 
to  submit  an  exploration  plan  and  with  a 
"finding"  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  sup- 
port a  5  year  lease  extension? 


THE  EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  1,  1863  President  Abraham 
L'ncoln  signed  the  "Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation" declaring  that  all  slaves  in 
the  United  States  "are,  and  henceforth 
shall  be.  free."  This  proclamation  Is  the 
comerst(Mie  for  all  Americans,  black  and 
white,  in  our  national  struggle  to  in- 
sure equality  under  the  law. 

The  Black  Archives  of  Mid-America 
will  bring  this  historic  d(x;ument  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  for  5  days  this  spring 
to  give  Americans  throughout  the  Mid- 
west an  opportunity  to  see  it  and  learn 
more  about  its  significant  impact.  The 
exhibition  will  be  May  14-18  at  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art 
in  Kansas  City.  This  event  will  mark 
the  first  time  ever  that  a  black  organiza- 
tion has  sponsored  an  exhibit  of  the 
Proclamation.  I  salute  the  Black 
Archives  of  Mid-America  for  bringing 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
Kansas  City,  and  I  urge  people  through- 
out the  Midwest  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
meaning  of  this  great  document. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  THOMAS  S.  FIELD 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11,  1980,  civic,  government  and 
religious  leaders  will  gather  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  S.  Field.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  remarkable  contributions  which 
the  Fields  have  made  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Midwest.  Dr.  Field  has  served 
as  President  of  William  Jewell  College 
for  the  past  decade.  When  he  assumed 
the  presidency  of  this  Baptist,  liberal 
arts  college  in  Liberty,  Mo.,  he  laimched 
what  he  envisioned  as  a  "Decade  of 
Greatness."  Through  the  tireless  efforts 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Field,  the  "Decade  of 
Greatness"  hfis  indeed  become  a  reality 
at  William  Jewell. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  follow 
the  prosrress  of  this  college  during  the 
Field's  tenure.  Dnder  Dr.  Field's  guid- 
ing hand,  the  college  has  experienced 
tremendous  growth,  both  in  student  en- 
rollment and  in  acadonic  standards. 
The  pattern  of  growth  experienced  by 
William  Jewell  College  in  the  1970's  was 
not  reflected  by  most  small,  private  col- 
leges during  that  time  period.  William 
.Tewell  College  has  long  been  known  as 
the  "Campus  of  Achievement."  and 
under  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Field's  leadership, 
the  camnus  has  experienced  one  of  the 
finest  decades  of  its  h'story— which 
spans  over  130  years. 

On  this  occasion  marking  their  re- 
tirement, it  is  my  personal  oleasure  as  a 
friend  of  the  Field  family  to  extend  my 
congratulat'ons  and  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  the  years  ahead. 
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Mr.  President,  over 

months  our  attention  to 

foreign    affairs    has    been 

.  plight  of  our  hostages  in 

Soviet  invasion  of  Af  ghan- 

that  period,  a  crisis  in 

.  had  seized  the  world's 

,  dropped  from  the  front 

newspapers  and  from  the 
programs.  I  would  like  to- 
some  of  our  attention  to 
and  its  long-suffering 


.       himian  lives  and  suffering 
st  iggering.  It  is  estimated  by 
observers  that  Cam- 
has  been  cut  almost 
1969. 

e  we  saw  were  victims  of 

.    starvation:    their    bodies 

disease.  We  walked  among 

people  lying  on  straw  mats 

.  their  only  protection  from 

being  a  smaU  sheet  of  thin 

g  up  on  sticks.  The  strong 

stood  and  stared  blankly  at 

if  in  shock.  The  weak  lay 

]  Peking  the  strength  even  to 

hundred   yards   for   food   and 

me<lcal  attention.  The  silence 

People  didn't  talk:  they  moved 

if  at  all :  the  children,  many 

legs  and  swollen  bellies, 

and  the  babies,  shriveled  up 

because  their  malnour- 

,  were  producing  so  little 

cry.  The  presence  of  death 

The   djring  lay  comatose, 

into    space    as    flies 

unjnolested  across  their  faces. 

1  hat  in  a  few  days  many  of 

be  taken  from  their  place  in 

hospital  to  a  mass  grave 

of  the  encampment. 

.  the  situation  last  October. 

<  Ifferent  today.  No  longer  are 

^  ^_,  of  emaciated  victims  of 

J  nd  disease  arrivinR  daily  at 

The  situation  ins'de  Cam- 

the   border,    and    at   the 

inside  Thailand  has  sta- 

mproved.  People  are  getting 

medical  care.  At  two  large 

in   Thailand — Khao  I 

Sakaeo — whole   cities   have 


Ike 


w;ak 


1  >ang  is  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  world  with  a  popula- 
than  100,000.  It  has  a  multi- 
h(^pital  and  the  lanrest  Khmer 
world  with  nearly  10.000 
members  of  the  Cam- 
troupe  and  orchestra  are 
together  to   preserve  historic, 
cultural  traditions, 
made  this  dramatic  change 


tlie 
Firmer 


First  and  foremost  is  the  extraordinary 
aid  efforts  by  the  international  relief 
agencies  and  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. They  have  worked  inside  Cam- 
bodia, on  the  Thai-Cambodia  border,  and 
inside  1  hailand  to  provide  thousands  of 
tons  of  food  and  medical  supplies  to  the 
Khmer  people.  Every  day,  a  veritable 
army  of  Khmer  come  to  the  Thai  border 
from  as  far  away  as  250  miles  to  receive 
food  which  they  will  take  back  into  Cam- 
bodia. They  come  on  foot,  on  bicycle,  and 
on  oxcarts.  The  "landbridge"  which  Sen- 
ators Sassek,  Baucus,  and  I  sought  to 
create  last  October — a  proposal  that  was 
turned  down  by  the  authorities  inside 
Cambodia — has  come  to  life  in  this  ex- 
traordinary fashion. 

The  situation  has  also  been  aided  by 
bilateral  aid  from  Soviet  bloc  coimtries 
and  the  recent  harvest  which,  though 
woefully  small,  did  provide  some  food. 
Special  recognition  and  credit  must  go  to 
those  volunteer  workers  of  all  ages  from 
all  over  the  world  who  have  gone  to  the 
area  to  help — to  treat  the  sick,  to  build 
shelters,  to  distribute  food,  to  teach 
school,  and  to  show  in  so  many  ways  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  cares. 

The  people  of  the  world  can  be  proud 
of  their  collective  response  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Camtxxiia.  The  American  people 
deserve  considerable  credit  for  their  own 
humanitarian  response.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  major  donor  to  the 
international  effort,  private  citizens  have 
given  generously  to  the  aid  organizations, 
and  many  Americans  are  working  with 
international  aid  teams  in  Thailand. 

TTie  Thai  people  and  their  government 
merit  special  recognition  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  success  of  the  interna- 
tional effort.  Former  Prime  Minister 
Kriangsak  deserves  continuing  credit  for 
his  decision  last  fall  to  accept  all  Khmer 
refugees  for  temporary  shelter  inside 
Thailand.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment led  by  General  Prem  will  con- 
tinue these  policies  until  conditions  per- 
mit the  Khmer  people  to  return  to  their 
homeland.  Queen  Sirikhit  said  recently 
that  she  expects  her  country  to  continue 
its  poUcies  toward  the  Khmer.  In  one 
other  positive  sign,  Thailand  last  week 
granted  an  export  Ucense  for  the  ship- 
ment of  15,000  tons  of  rice  seed  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Does  all  of  this  mean  the  problems  in 
Cambodia  are  solved,  or  are  at  least  on 
the  way  to  resolution?  It  does  not.  While 
we  can  be  grateful  that  the  truly  desper- 
ate conditions  of  last  fall  have  been 
ameliorated,  we  must  not  become  com- 
placent. 

First  of  all,  the  record  over  the  last 
6  months  leaves  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. Many  people  died  unnecessarily 
because  available  food  and  medicine  did 
not  get  where  they  were  needed  in  time. 
Cambodian  authorities  continue  to  deny 
entry  to  the  hundreds  of  trained  medical 
personnel  who  have  volunteered  to  serve 
inside  Cambodia.  International  relief 
agency  personnel  are  stiU  not  permitted 
to  assist  in  food  distribution  inside  Cam- 
bodia, and  there  are  far  too  few  even  to 
provide  adequate  assurance  that  the  food 
is  reaching  the  neediest  people.  The  ad- 
ministrative and  logistical  systems  for 
distributing    food    are    pitifully    weak. 


There  are  still  concerns  that  some  food 
is  finding  its  way  into  the  wrong  hands, 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  large-scale  diver- 
sion. 

We  must  be  most  concerned,  however, 
about  the  f£u;t  that  the  current  situation, 
though  much  improved  over  last  fall,  is 
quite  fragile  and  threatens  to  worsen  in 
the  near  future.  Several  problems  pose 
real  and  serious  threats  to  the  current 
tenuous  stability. 

The  international  relief  effort  moimted 
last  fall  had  a  6-month  time  horizon.  It 
came  to  an  end  Monday.  A  new,  3-month 
effort  is  being  imdertaken  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  focus  will  be  on  maximiz- 
ing the  amount  of  land  which  will  be 
planted  during  the  upcoming  agricul- 
tural cycle.  An  informal  pledging  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  United  Nations  last 
week  and  some  progress  was  made  on  this 
endeavor. 

The  rainy  season  will  begin  next 
month.  The  rice  crop  must  be  planted 
before  it  starts.  Also,  the  rain  will  hinder 
the  distribution  of  assistance  inside 
Cambodia  because  it  will  make  transpor- 
tation so  diflQcuIt.  Therefore,  a  major  ef- 
fort is  necessary  to  distribute  rice  seed 
and  as  much  food  aid  as  possible  before 
the  monsoons  set  in. 

We  also  must  not  slacken  our  efforts 
for  those  presently  living  on  the  Thai- 
Cambodia  border.  The  encampments 
which  straddle  the  border  will  have  a 
very  diflScult  time  dxiring  the  rainy  sea- 
son. So  will  the  holding  centers  inside 
Thailand  which  have  an  urgent  need  for 
more  permanent  structures  and  more 
wells  for  drinking  water.  The  need  for 
food  and  medical  assistance  wiU  continue 
into  the  indeflnite  future. 

The  prospects  for  a  political  solution 
are  bleak  at  this  time.  The  fighting  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  until  the  rainy  season 
brings  large-scale  military  activity  to  a 
near  standstill.  There  is  no  immediate 
hope  of  an  international  conference,  no 
apparent  chance  for  a  cease  fire,  no  rea- 
son to  expect  the  land  borders  to  be 
opened  either  to  large-scale  food  ship- 
ments or  to  increased  numbers  of  inter- 
national aid  personnel,  and  no  likelihood 
of  a  Vietnamese  withdrawal. 

It  will  take  a  major  effort  just  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  launch  a  new 
appeal  for  Cambodian  relief.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  we  continue  the  spirit  of  giving 
and  sharing  that  has  helped  the  Khmer 
so  much  in  recent  months. 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  U.N. 
efforts  through  U.S.  Government  assist- 
ance. We  must  continue  to  assist  Thai- 
land in  meeting  the  taxing  demands 
placed  on  that  country  by  the  flow  of 
refugees  and  nearby  fighting.  We  must 
continue  as  individuals  to  give  financial 
support  to  the  invaluable  efforts  of  the 
International  agencies  and  private  vol- 
untary organizations. 

The  Senate  will  be  called  upon  in  the 
near  future  to  give  Its  support  to  new 
appeals  for  assistance.  I  am  sure  that 
when  that  time  comes  the  Senate  will 
respond  as  it  has  in  the  past  with  com- 
passion and  generosity  to  help  assure  the 
survival  of  the  Khmer  race. 

For  the  moment,  however,  my  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  remind  mv  colleagues 
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that  a  tragedy  of  massive  proportion  goes 
on.  It  continues  to  deserve  our  attention, 
our  economic  support,  and  our  prayers. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   a^ESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  March  30, 
1980,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act: 

S.  2269.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978, 
and  tor  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:26  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (S.  2253)  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  directed  service  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  to  provide  transaction 
assistance  to  the  purchasers  of  portions 
of  such  railroad,  and  to  provide  arrange- 
ments for  protection  of  the  employees, 
with  amendments :  that  the  House  insists 
upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill  and  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon :  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Santini,  Ms. 
MntuLSKi,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Madigan,  and 
Mr.  Lee  were  appointed  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  re- 
solution 'H.  Con.  Res.  252)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  April  22, 
1980.  should  be  celebrated  as  "Earth  Day, 
1980,"  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

ENHOLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  2427.  An  act  to  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation In  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  wheat,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  10.  1980.  as  "ORT  Centennial  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  13  through  April  19  as  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  Victims   of   the   Holocaust"; 

H.R.  5794.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Federal  Building  In  Evans- 
vUle.  Ind.,  as  the  "Windfleld  K.  Denton 
Building":  and 


H.J.  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  sixty  days  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of   1950. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  rescdu- 
tions  were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Magnttson)  . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  H.  Res.  633,  elect- 
ing Hon.  Jm  Wright,  a  Representative 
from  Texas,  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resoIuticHi 
was  read  by  title  and  refeired  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  2S2.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
April  22,  1980,  should  be  celebrated  as 
"Earth  Day,  1980";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  2. 1980,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolutions : 

S.  2427.  An  act  to  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation In  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  wheat,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  13  through  April  19  as  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  10,  1980,  as  'ORT  Centennial  Day". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-3407.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director,  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  certain  ap- 
proprltalons  have  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  a  necessity  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3408.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  concerning  the 
Depeirtment  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Australia  for  Defense  Articles 
estimated  to  cost  In  eKcess  of  S2S  million: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3409.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Military 
Personnel  Policy),  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  concerning  the  administration  of  Of- 
ficer Responsibility  Pay;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armel  Services. 

EC-3410.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Securities  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
corporation's  annual  report  for  1979:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3411.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
Commission  is  unable  to  render  a  final  de- 
cision In  Ex  Parte  No.  311  (Sub-No.  IC). 
Expedited  Procedures  for  Recovery  of  Fuel 
Cost — Mechanical  Protective  Services,  with- 


in the  specified  seven-month  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

EC-3412.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  StatM, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "How  Much  Should  Amtntk  B«  Re- 
imbursed for  Railroad  Employees  Using 
Passes  to  Ride  Its  Trains?"  March  28,  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-3413.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Oovenunent  Affairs,  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for  the  month 
of  January  1980,  on  (1)  total  Itemlced  rev- 
enues and  expenses,  (2)  revenues  and  expen- 
ses of  each  train  operated,  and  (3)  revenues 
and  total  expenses  attributed  to  each  raU- 
road  over  which  services  is  provided;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

BC-3414.  A  communication  from  the 
Senior  Vice  President,  Consolidated  RaU  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Its 
annual  report  for  1979;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranq>ortatlon. 

B(3-3415.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  disft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  plan  and  provide  for 
the  develt^ment  and  operation  of  a  civilian 
spacebased  earth  remote  sensing  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranq>ort«tlon. 

EC-3416.  A  communication  fnxn  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  CJommerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3417.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Improve  coastal  sone 
management  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transjjortatlon. 

EC-3418.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Automotive  Fuel  Economy  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3419.  A  conimunlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
Anthracite  Mine  Water  Control  and  Mine 
Sealing  and  Pilling  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

E&-8420.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  administration's  quar- 
terly report  for  the  period  October  through 
December  1979  concerning  Imports  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, natural  gas.  and  coal;  reserves  and 
production  of  crude  oU.  natural  gas.  and 
coal;  refinery  activities:  and  Inventories;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3421.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  VS.  Post 
Office-Federal  Annex,  Atlanta.  Ga..  In  the 
amount  of  »9.84fl.000:  to  the  CommlttM  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3422.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
amendment  to  a  prevlouslv  aooroved  pto- 
soectus  which  oronoses  a  retroactive  Increase 
In  the  firm  term  rental  payments  and  an  in- 
crease in  renewal  period  annual  rental  for 
space  occupied  at  the  World  Trade  Center. 
New  York.  N.Y.:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
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commiinlcatlon    from    the 

National    Advisory    Council    on 

Monetary  and  Financial  Pol- 

ttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  special 

United  States  membership  In  the 

Development  Bank  (AFDB);  to  the 

Foreign  Relations. 

communication     from     the 
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communication  from  the  Ad- 
^eneral    Services    Admlnlstra- 
,  pursuant  to  law,  on  addl- 
I  qualifying   for  designation   as 
areas  <HROA's);  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs, 
commxinlcatlon  from  the  In- 
Department    of    Energy, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
the  period  January  1,  1979, 
31.   1079;    to  the   Cem- 
Affalrs. 
MQununication  from  the  In- 
( Acting),    Depsotment    of 
and     Welfare,     trans- 
to  law,  a  report  on  the 
OfDce  of  Inspector  General 
calenda^  year;  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs. 
x>mmunlcatlon  from  the  Ad- 
9eneral    Services    Admlnlstra- 
pursuant  to  law,  regarding 
by  the  National  Commission 
Policy,  entitled  "An  Enlarged 
^vate  Sector  In  Federal  Em- 
Training  Programs";   to  the 
Governmental  Affairs, 
communication  from  the  Ad- 
Servlces  Administration, 
to  law,  on  a  report  by 
Visitors.  United  States  Naval 
President  for  the  meeting 
1976:  to  the  Oommittee 
Affairs, 
communication  from  the  Dl- 
Offlce    ot   the    President, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
systems   of   records;    to   the 
Governmental  Affairs, 
communication  from  the  Sec- 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
draft  of  proposed  legislation 
amend  the  Rimaway  Touth 
purpoaea;  to  the  Commlt- 


General '. 
puikuant 


tie 


c  ther  : 
Ju<!  Iclary. 


trai  imlttlng. 


communication     from    the 
S4curitie8   and   Exchange   Corn- 
pursuant   to   law   a 
to   administration   of   the 
formation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
Judldary. 

communication  from  the  As- 
General  for  Legislative  Af- 
of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
legislation  to  amend  sec- 
566  of  title  28.  United  States 
for  Interim  designation  of 
attorneys  and  United  States 
the   Attorney  General;   to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

wmmunication  from  the  Chair- 
Counsel.  National  Labor 
,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
tration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 


formation  Act;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3436.  A  commimication  from  the  UJ3. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Commissioner's  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3437.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Council's  an- 
nual report  of  activities  conducted  during 
calendar  year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3438.  A  communication  from  the  Dele- 
gate, Community  Education  Advisory  Board, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Council's  for  the  calendar  year  1977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sotrrces. 

EC-3439.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  activities  of  the  Council  for  calen- 
dar year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC -3440.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  annual  report  of  three 
centers  on  educational  media  and  materials 
for  the  handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3441.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  for  the 
Population  Education  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3442.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  re- 
port on  age  discrimination.  March  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-3443.  A  commxmlcatlon  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  final  resolutions  for  the 
Bilingual  Education  Program,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3444.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  special  re- 
port on  the  Primary  Health  Care  Needs  of 
Inunlgrants;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3446.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, National  Advisory  Council  on  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Council's  annual  report  for  the  pe- 
riod 1977-78;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3446.  A  commimication  from  the  Dele- 
gate, National  Advisory  Council  for  Career 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law: 
the  Council's  report  for  calendar  year  1977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Htunan 
Resources. 

EC-3447.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Status  of  Vocational  Education  In  FY  1978"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


Geieral 
Board, 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred,  as  Indicated: 

POM-646.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

"iNTmnc  RxsoLimoK  79-43 

"Whereas,  imless  conditions  change  sig- 
nificantly, the  State  of  Arkansas  may  expe- 
rience a  fifty  percent  decrease  In  new  hous- 
ing starts  during  1980  and  similar  decreases 


in  new  housing  starts  may  reasonably  be 
expected  In  other  states:  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  residential  construc- 
tion Industry  affects  so  many  other  indus- 
tries, any  such  substantial  reduction  In  new 
housing  starts  will  seriously  affect  the  entire 
economy  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole:  and 

"Whereas,  any  such  severe  curtailment  of 
new  housing  starts  In  the  State  will  bring 
about  unemployment  of  many  persons  in  the 
State  whose  Jobs  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
depend  on  the  residential  construction  busi- 
ness or  the  manufacture  or  processing  of 
materials  and  equipment  used  in  residential 
construction:  and 

"Whereas,  Arkansas  is  normally  one  of  the 
first  areas  to  feel  the  Impact  of  any  change 
in  national  housing  policy  since  the  Ar- 
kansas residential  construction  Industry  is 
made  up  primarily  of  small  businessmen: 
and 

"Whereas,  It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  Congress  and  other  federal  officials 
take  action  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
provide  appropriate  relief  to  the  home  build- 
ing Industry  in  Arkansas  and  other  states. 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islative Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

"That  the  Legislative  Council  respectfully 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  provide  relief  to  the 
home  building  Industry  including  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  authorize  continued 
use  of  tax  exempt  housing  development 
bonds  at  the  State  level  and  to  thereby  pro- 
mote the  continuation  of  programs  similar 
to  the  highly  successful  secondary  mortgage 
program  of  the  Arkansas  Housing  Develop- 
ment Agency:  and  the  enactment  and  fund- 
ing of  legislation  similar  to  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  Housing  Assistance  Program,  a  low 
Interest  rate  housing  mortgage  program;  and 
any  other  reasonable  action  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  residential  construction  industry 
in  Arkansas  and  other  states. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution,  a  copy  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  presidlnt?  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Agency  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-647.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"HOUSK  JowT  Mbmobial  No.  26 

"Whereas.  Continuing  national  overrell- 
ance  on  imported  petroleum  is  making  futiire 
energy  supplies  less  certain  and  is  degrad- 
ing national  security  and  the  health  of  the 
nation's  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  The  combination  of  increased 
energy  conservation  and  development  and 
use  of  all  practical  domestic  energy  re- 
sources is  essential  to  overcoming  national 
energy  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  Geothermal  energy  is  an  Im- 
portant resource  which  has  the  capability  to 
contribute  significantly  to  overcoming  the 
national  overrellance  on  imported  petroleum; 
and 

"Whereas.  Washington  State  lands  include 
five  stratovolcanoes  and  other  geological  fea- 
tures indicative  of  substantial  geotherm^ 
resources;  and 

"Whereas.  Current  indications  are  that 
most  of  the  geothermal  resources  in  the 
State  are  on  federal  lands,  and  to  date  no 
federal  leases  have  been  Issued  for  geother- 
mal develooment,  and  national  forest  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  Issued  thus 
far  have  accorded  geothermal  energy  de- 
velopment a  low  priority:  and 

"Whereas,  A  drastic  change  In  the  federal 
government  posture  In  relation  to  geotber- 
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mal  resources  development  on  federal  lands 
in  Washington  State  is  required  in  order  to 
promote  development  thereon:  and 

"Whereas,  Comprehensive  geothermal  en- 
ergy development  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  which  will  eliminate 
many  barriers  and  constraints  against  geo- 
thermal energy  development: 

"Now  therefore.  Tour  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray: 

"(1)  That  early  and  full  consideration  be 
given  to  the  geothermal  legislation;   and 

"(3)  That  comprehensive  legislation  as 
helpful  as  possible  to  geothermal  energy  de- 
velopment be  enacted  by  the  96th  Congress 
88  soon  as  possible. 

"Be  Is  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  me- 
morial be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Energy,  and  Interior,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington." 

POM — 648.  A  memorial  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arizona:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

"HousK  MncoBiAL  2001 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  is  considering  HJl. 
5040  and  S.  1608.  relating  to  control  of  ex- 
panding businesses,  entitled  "The  National 
Employment  Priorities  Act  of  1979";  and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  would  require  certain 
businesses  which  decide  to  change  locations, 
drop  a  product  line  because  it  is  unprofitable 
or  close  down  to  comply  with  arduous  no- 
tice, hearing  and  report  requirements;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  would  require  busi- 
nesses to  pay  laid  off  or  former  employees  a 
percentage  of  their  salary  for  up  to  two  years 
after  termination  of  empl03rment:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  would  require  certain 
firms  to  reimburse  local  government  for  lost 
taxes  in  the  event  of  relocation  or  closing: 
and 

"Whereas,  these  and  the  other  numerous 
provisions  of  the  Act  will  discourage  devel- 
opment, expansion  and  improvement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  popular  myth  that  major 
employment  change  Is  caused  by  migration 
of  firms  has  been  dlsproven  in  many  studies: 
and 

"Whereas,  firm  branching  is  important  in 
Improving  community  investment. 

"Wherefore  your  memorials,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"I.  That  the  Congress  give  its  most  earnest 
consideration  to  the  defeat  of  The  National 
Employment  Priorities  Act  of  1979. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-fl49.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Sbnar  RcaoLxrrxoN  1980-331 

"Whereas,  Monday,  March  10.  marked  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  slaughter  of  baby 
harp  seals  in  Newfoundland;  and 

"Whereas,  The  hunt  Is  deemed  by  many 
to  be  unnecessary  inhimiane  treatment  of 
a  q>ecies  for  reasons  of  economy  and  fashion, 
and 

"Whereas.  Once  the  pelts  are  removed 
from  the  pups,  the  carcasses  are  left  wasted 
on  the  ice;  and 

"Whereas.  Although  the  quotas  each  year 
remain  over  100.000.  the  Western  Harp  Seal 
population  Is  steadUy  declining,  and  faces 


the  danger  of  becoming  a  threatened  q>e- 
des;  and 

"Whereas,  Both  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Re{»«aentatlves  voiced  their 
oppoattlon  to  the  slaughter  through  paMage 
of  a  Joint  reolutlon; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  Tliat  the 
Washington  State  Senate  adds  its  support 
to  ban  the  mass  inhumane  slaughter  of  harp 
seal  pups,  and  further  urges  that  an  Inter- 
national plan  be  adopted  to  allow  the  harp 
seal  population  to  recover;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  Ttmt  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington." 

POM-650.  A  reeolutiao  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

"SUBSTTrUTX    RESOLUTIONS    No.    477    AlfD    484 

"Whereas,  on  June  8,  1979,  the  members 
of  the  Fifteenth  Outim  Legislature  adopted 
Resolution  No.  371,  expressing  the  opposi- 
tion without  any  reservation,  of  the  pe<^le 
of  Guam  to  any  use  of  Guam  as  a  storage 
lot  nuclear  waste  diunping  site;  and 

"Whereas,  on  December  27,  1979.  leaders 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  nations  met  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii  with  officials  from  the  Congres- 
sional House  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  unanimously 
stood  firm  and  Informed  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers that  they  are  opposed  without  any  res- 
ervation, to  any  use  of  a  Pacific  Island  for 
storage  as  a  nuclear  waste  dump  site;   and 

"Whereas,  a  major  concern  of  the  people 
of  Guam  was  and  still  is,  the  unwillingness 
of  the  State  Department  to  Identify  in  pub- 
lic the  potential  sites  to  be  tised;  and 

"Whereas,  the  legacies  of  the  American 
and  French  nuclear  test  programs  in  the 
Pacific  area  are  a  fear  of  even  the  presence 
of  nuclear  vessels,  much  less  the  storage  of 
nuclear  waste  on  some  'uninhabited'  is- 
land, and  a  general  distrust  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  nuclear  powers  in  the  area;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  expressions  and 
concern  from  the  Pacific  Island  entitles,  the 
State  Department  would  only  state  formally 
that:  "The  sites  currently  under  consider- 
ation are  undisputed  U.S.  territories,  either 
uninhabited  or  having  no  Indigenous  popu- 
lation, and  do  not  involve  any  location  In 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands': 
and 

"Whereas,  whatever  benefit  that  state- 
ment has  Is  dissipated  by  the  word  'cur- 
rently' since  there  are  uninhabited  islands 
In  tbe  Northern  Marianas,  Samoa,  the  Aleu- 
tians, and  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Pacific  Daily  News  reported 
on  February  9,  1980  that  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment plans  to  dispose  of  5,000  to  10.000 
drums  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  near 
the  island  of  Maug,  and  the  dumping  opera- 
tion by  Japan's  Rad-waste  Management 
Center  will  commence  on  March  1981  after 
securing  the  understanding,  and  obtaining 
approval  from  the  organization  for  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  and  Development-vla-the 
State  Department:  and 

"Whereas,  Maug  is  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  populated  Islands  and  In  one  of  the 
richest  fishing  areas  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean; 
and 

"Whereas.  leaks  could  develop  and  that 
radiation  would  be  brought  down  to  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  Guam  by  currents 
or  by  high  migratory  fish,  and  during  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  year,  the  currents  in  the 
Mariana  Archipelago  are  like  that  o(  whirl- 
pools and  chances  are  that  currents  will 
brinK  the  leaked  radiatloii  south:  and 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Pacific 
Forum  met  in  September  of  1979  in  tbe  Solo- 
mon Islands  and  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  United  States  to 


abandon  plans  to  store  noclaar  waste  In  tbs 
Pacific;  and 

"Wbereas,  such  storage  may  be  atfe,  how- 
ever, the  VS.  srttmUflc  record  on  such  mat- 
ters have  been  "far  frooi  perfect",  not  only 
in  tbe  Bikini  AtoU  of  KomMtak.  Marshall 
Islands,  but  even  on  tests  In  Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  proposed  nuclear  dump 
site,  most  of  the  radloaetlTe  waste  would 
come  from  Japan,  Soutli  Korea,  TtUwaa.  and 
the  Fhll^plBe  Islands;  now,  ttaarefore,  be  It 

"ResolTed,  that  tbe  issue  of  nuclear  waste 
dumping  in  tbe  Padfle  has  Ntcomo  a  local 
constitutional  Issue  as  erldsnoed  by  Its  In- 
clusion m  the  constitution  of  tbe  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  and  tbe  constitution  of 
the  Republic  of  Patau  which  tbe  State  De- 
partment vehemently  opposed;  and  be  It  fur- 
thur 

"Resolved,  that  during  tbe  recent  trip  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Oedl  Andrus,  tbe 
members  of  the  First  Northern  Ifarlanas 
Commonwealth  Legislature,  a  strongly 
worded  position  fptr  was  presented  oppos- 
ing the  use  of  any  Island  In  tbe  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Archipelago  as  storage  site 
for  nuclear  waste  dumping;  now,  tberefore. 
belt 

"Bestdved,  that  the  members  of  tbe  Fif- 
teenth Guam  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  tbe 
people  of  Guam,  hereby  strongly  oppose  with- 
out any  reservation,  tbe  use  ot  Guam  or  any 
island  in  the  Mariana  Archipelago  as  a  stor- 
age site  for  nuclear  waste;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Legislature,  on  behaU 
of  the  people  of  Guam,  calls  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  protect  tbe 
Interests  of  its  citizens  who  reside  in  tbe 
Mariana  Islands;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  ^>eaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  tbe  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Congressional  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Territories;  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs;  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  State  Department:  to  the  Presldant  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  White  House  Do- 
mestic Council's  Office  on  Territorial  Affairs; 
to  the  President  Pro-tem  of  the  United  States 
Senate:  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe  umtad  Stetes 
House  of  Representatives;  to  Guam's  Dels- 
gate  to  Congress;  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Japan  Government;  to  the  United  States 
Ajnbassador  in  Japan;  to  the  President  and 
Speaker  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Common- 
wealth Legislature:  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Northern  Marianas;  to  the  Northern  Msrlsnss 
Washington  Representative  in  Washington. 
DC:  to  the  President  of  tbe  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia;  to  the  Sneaker  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia;  to  tbe  President  of  tbe  Inde- 
pendent Republic  of  tbe  Msrshall  Islands;  to 
the  Speaker  of  tbe  PaUu  District  Legislature; 
to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii;  to  tbe  Cbalman 
of  the  United  Nations  PoliUcal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion/Cairlbean/ Asian  and  Paelfie  Affairs;  to 
the  President  of  Nauru:  to  the  EsecuUve  Di- 
rector of  the  South  Pacific  Commission:  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WIUjIAMS,  from  the  Oommittee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  3177.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limita- 
tions under  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  emergency  home  purchase 
assistance  authority,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-660). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  tbe  Committee  on  Rules 
and    Administration,   without   amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolutloa 
providing  for  the  printing  of  tbe  final  report 
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of  tbe  Indian 
document  ( 

H.    Con. 
to  authorize 
ment  an 
proclamation] 
material  (~ 

H.    Con. 
authorizing 
Campaign" 
House  of 
653). 

S.  Res.  400 
gratuity  to 


Claims  Commission  as  a  House 
No.  96-661). 

233.   Concurrent  resolution 

Jie  printing  as  a  House  docu- 

antt  ology  of  Captive  Nations  Week 

addresses,  and  other  relevant 

No.  06-652). 

283.   Concurrent   resolution 

printing  of  "Federal  Election 

Relating  to  the  United  States 

Retresentatlves"    (Kept.   No.   96- 


Rtpt. 
R<s. 


(R«]t. 
R<s 

tlie; 
1  Lairs 


An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
L  lUe  M.  Hlnes. 


EXEC  JTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The   folio  ving   executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HE  IJN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Truman  M^OIU 
U.S.  district 
Alabama. 


Hobbs,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
jbdge  for  the  Middle  District  of 


(The  abov ; 
mittee  on 
with  the 
Armed 
ment  to 
and  testify 
committee 


nomination  from  the  Com- 

tfae  Judiciary  was  reported 

rec<  immendatlon  that  it  be  con- 

subji  ct  to  the  nominee's  commit- 

resx>nd  to  requests  to  appear 

)efore  any  duly  constituted 

the  Senate.) 


o' 


PB): 


By  Mr 

on  Banking 

Herta 
be  an 

Stephen  J. 
a  member  of 
Commission 


Lan<e 

Assist  int 


iXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
Rousing,  and  Urbui  Aflalrs: 

Seldman.   of  New  York,   to 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Friedman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
tbe  Securities  and  Exchange 


(The 
Committee 
Urban 


abc  ve 


Affairs 


rec<Mnm( 
subject  to 
respond  to 
before  any 
of  the  Senatfe 


ab<  ve 


wilh 


(The 
Committee 
reported 

they  be  confirmed 
nees'  commyment 
to  appear 
constituted 

By  Mr 
elgn  Relation  t 

Julian  Nav|i, 
sador 
theUiLlted 


PEIL 


Extraoi  dlnary 


(The 
Committee 
reported 
it  be  conflitned 
nee:s 
quests  to 
duly 
Senate.) 

StAmtxtn 


Nominee: 
Post 


l.Self.  noDu. 
2.  Spouse,  I  one. 
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nominations    from    the 

pn  Sinking,  Housing,  and 

were  reported  with  the 

end^ion  that  they  be  confirmed 

nominees'  commitment  to 

requests  to  appear  and  testify 

July  constituted  committee 


.) 


By  Mr.  PEL  L.  from  the  Committee  on  For 
elgn  Relation  i 

Joseph  C 
uty   Administrator 
tematlonal 


Tifheeler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Dep- 

of   the   Agency   for   In- 

Dfevelopment. 

David  Bron  helm,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 

Associate  Dlr  ;ctor  of  tbe  n.S.  International 

Development  Cooperation  Agency. 


nominations    from    the 

On  Foreign  Relations  were 

the  recommendation  that 

,  subject  to  the  nomi- 

to  respond  to  requests 

testify  before  any  duly 

;ommittee  of  the  Senate.) 

from  the  Committee  on  Fbr- 


snd 


Stites 


of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
and  Plenipotentiary  of 
to  Mexico. 


ab4ve    nomination    from    the 

on   Foreign   Relations  was 

the  recommendation  that 

subject  to  the  noml- 

to     respond     to 

and  testify  before  any 

committee    of    the 


wlih 


comj  nltment 

aipear 
const  tuted 


or  Political  (X>irnastrroB8 

Julian  Nava. 
Amba  Bsador  to  Mexico. 

Conp-lbutioTU,  ajid  amount 


3.  Children  and  spouses,  none. 

4.  Parents,  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  ncne. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Joan  Edelman  Spero.  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  cf  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Foteign  Relations  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate. ) 

Statement  of  Political  Contributions 

Nominee :  Joan  Edelman  Spero. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

Nominated:  January  1980. 

Contributions,  and  amount 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses;  names:  Jason 
Spero  and  Benjamin  Spero,  none. 

4.  Parents;  names:  Sylvia  Edelman  and 
Samuel  Edelman,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouEes;  names:  Richard 
Edelman,  Olivia  Edelman,  Robert  Edelman, 
James  Edelman,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none.  —  . 


INTRODU<^TION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin)  : 
S.   2518.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2519.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  fisheries  resources 
by  lost   fishing  gear;    to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.    2520.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  unified  credit  aUowed  against  estate 
tax    and    gift    tax;    to    the    Ckjmmlttee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boben, 
Mr.  Bexlmon,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,    Mr.    DoMENici,    Mr.    McClure, 
Mr.  TowEK,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum)  : 
S.  2521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equitable 
treatment  of  royalty  owners  imder  the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2522.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  exclu- 
sion of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence  to  Individuals  under  56  years  of 
age,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston)  : 
S.  2623.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  inspec- 
tion and  manning  laws  applicable  to  small 
vessels  carrying  passengers  or  freight  for 
hire,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2634.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Western 
Arctic  Management  Area  In  Alaska,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2525.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Arctic 
North  Slope  National  Conservation  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.   2526.   A   bUl   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
income    interest   on   certain    Industrial   de- 
velopment bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  to  furnish  railroad  transporta- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2527.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  submis- 
sion  of   a  plan  of  rationalization   of   rail 
properties   of    tbe    Consolidated    Rail    (Cor- 
poration,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
C^ommittee    on     Commerce,     Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.   HOLLINGS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Morgan,   and   Mr. 
Helms)  : 
S.  2528.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  agreement  between  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  es- 
tablishing their  lateral  seaward  boundary: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNos) : 
S.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  apply  to  subscription 
and  solicitation  materials  of  one  conserva- 
tion  publication   mailed   in   bulk   by   each 
Stat©  the  lower  third  class  rate  aoplicable 
to  matter  mailed  In  bulk  by  qualified  non- 
profit oreanlzatlons.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  2530.  A  bill  to  improve  the  fairness  and 
equity  of  the  protection  provided  to  railroad 
employees  under  title  V  of  the  Reeional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1873    (45  U.S.C.   5701 
et  seq.);    to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Church)  (by 
request) : 
S.  2531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act,  certain  passport  au- 
thorities, the  Foreign  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  McClube, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Hart, 
and  Mr.  Borzn)  : 
8.  2532.  A  bill  to  reinstate  and  validate 
United  States  oil  and  gas  leases  numbered 
OCS-P-0218  and  OCS-P-1226;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2533.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954  to  exempt  Independent 
producers  and  royalty  owners  from  the  wind- 
fan  profit  tax  on  the  first  1,000  barrels  of 
daUy  production;   to  the  (Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2534.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  ptoyslclans.  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other   health-care   personnel   In   the   Veter- 
ans' Administration's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bkntsen,    Mr.    Bbllmon,    and    Mr. 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Joint  reunion  of  American  and  Japanese 
veterans   on    the    island   of    Iwo    Jlma   on 
June  11,  1980,  as  a  National  Historic  Event; 
to  the  bommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   DOLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth): 
8J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  imposing 
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a  fee  on  Imports  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUC!ED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  2518.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

emergency     T7NEMPLOTMENT    COMPENSATION 
ACT    OF     1980 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  for  myself 
and  Senator  Levin  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  emergency  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  entitlement  to  regular  and  extended 
benefits  under  existing  law. 

Most  States  now  provide  26  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  under  the 
State's  regular  imemployment  insurance 
program.  During  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment, an  additional  13  weeks  of  ben- 
efits are  payable  under  the  Federal- 
State  extended  benefits  program  to  work- 
ers who  have  exhausted  their  regular 
State  benefits.  Extended  benefits  are  pay- 
able only  if  seasonally  adjusted  insured 
unemployment  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
equals  or  exceeds  4.5  percent  in  each  of 
the  3  most  recent  calendar  months,  or  if 
unemployment  in  a  particular  State 
reaches  specified  levels.  Extended  bene- 
fits are  "triggered  on"  in  that  State  if 
the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
that  State  is  at  least  4  percent,  but  only 
if  it  equals  or  exceeds,  during  a  moving 
13-week  period,  120  percent  of  the  aver- 
age rate  for  the  corresponding  13 -week 
period  in  the  preceding  2  calendar  years. 
At  the  State's  option,  extended  benefits 
in  that  State  can  also  be  triggered  if  the 
insured  unemployment  in  that  State  is 
at  least  5  percent,  even  if  the  rate  is  not 
20  percent  iiigher  than  in  the  preceding 
years.  If  the  national  trigger  is  "on,"  ex- 
tended benefits  are  payable  nationally. 
If  only  the  State  trigger  is  "on,"  extended 
benefits  are  payable  only  in  that  State. 

During  the  last  recession,  it  became 
evident  that  the  combination  of  regular 
and  extended  benefits  was  insufficient  to 
protect  workers  against  sustained  levels 
of  severe  imemployment.  Thousands  of 
workers  exhausted  extended  benefits,  but 
were  unable  to  find  jobs  in  an  economy 
suffering  from  recession.  In  response,  the 
Congress  enacted,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
legislation  providing  a  third  tier  of  pro- 
tection for  workers  in  States  with  very 
severe  unemployment.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, a  third  tier  of  benefits,  providing 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  payments,  was 
available  to  exhaustees  in  States  with  an 
insured  imemplosnnent  rate  of  5  percent 
or  more. 

The  Emergency  Unemplojmtient  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  established  this 
temporary  third  tier  of  benefit  protec- 
tion, expired  in  1978.  As  a  result,  individ- 
uals in  high  unemployment  States  who 
exhaust  their  benefits  are  today  left  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

Nationally,  unemployment  continues 
to  hover  between  5.5  and  6  percent. 
Consequently,  there  has  been  little  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  expiration 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 


pensation Act  has  left  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  unable  to  cope 
with  sustained  levels  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

But  national  imemploymoit  figures 
mask  very  severe  unemployment  con- 
centrated in  particular  States  and  re- 
gions. Ten  States  now  have  imemploy- 
ment levels  high  enough  to  have  trig- 
gered 13  weeks  of  extended  benefits. 
These  States  are  Alaska,  Idaho,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Maine  and 
Oregon. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  season- 
ally adjusted  unemployment  has  now 
reached  10.3  percent.  Our  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  is  8.18  percent,  compared 
to  a  national  insured  unemployment  rate 
of  3.15  percent.  The  extended  benefits 
program  has  been  triggered  on  in  Mich- 
igan since  October  6,  1979.  More  than 
358,000  persons  are  collecting  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  Michigan  today.  Each 
month,  it  is  projected  that  more  than 
15,000  of  these  jobless  workers  will  ex- 
haust their  benefits  and  be  forced  to 
leave  the  rolls,  even  though  they  have 
been  unable  to  secure  employment  and 
the  State's  economic  picture  remains 
bleak. 

These  workers  have  lost  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  After  they 
exhaust  their  unemployment  insurance, 
they  have  no  place  to  turn.  Few  are  eU- 
gible  even  for  welfare.  The  stress  which 
they  and  their  families  face  is  reflected 
in  increased  alcoholism,  depression  and 
other  mental  health  problems,  and  fam- 
ily instability. 

These  workers  and  their  families  de- 
serve and  need  our  attention.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  provide 
badly  needed  additional  protection  un- 
der the  unemployment  insurance  system, 
similar  to  that  available  under  the  old 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  program 
enacted  in  1974  and  subsequently  ex- 
pired. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  destruction  of  fisheries 
resources  by  lost  fishing  gear;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

DESTRUCTION   OF  FISHERIES  RESOURCES  BY   LOST 
FISHING  GEAR 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
intended  to  remedy  a  serious  problun  in 
our  fishing  industry. 

Every  year  a  portiMi  of  the  Nation's 
valuable  fishery  resource  is  destroyed 
due  to  the  catching  and  kiUing  of  fish 
by  lost  fishing  gear,  commonly  called 
"ghost  fishing."  Fishing  gear  is  often 
lost  through  accidents,  carelessness  or 
acts  of  nature.  Certain  types  of  gear, 
such  as  traps  and  pots,  are  particularly 
lethal  continuing  to  fish  for  weeks, 
months  or  even  years  after  being  lost. 
In  additlOTi,  when  gill  nets  which  are 
made  of  nondegradable  nylon  are  used 
in  unprotected  waters  they  may  become 
lost  and  catch  fish  for  long  periods  of 
time. 


Last  year  on  a  diving  expedition,  I 
personally  observed  several  fish  traps 
that  were  lost  by  fishermen  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  BahamaR. 
•niese  traps  were  full  of  fish,  some  dead, 
some  half  dead.  The  traps  were  on  the 
bottom  and  judging  from  the  growtii  of 
algae  on  most  of  them,  they  had  been 
in  the  water  for  a  long  time.  The  traps 
were  efflclenUy  catching  fish  while  none 
could  escape.  Although  I  released  the 
fish,  it  is  clear  that  many  other  traps 
which  have  been  lost  and  never  found 
continue  to  take  their  toll. 

The  estimated  number  of  pots  lost 
each  year  in  certain  fisheries  is  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Several  States 
and  fishery  management  plans  have 
regulations  which  are  intended  to  reduce 
ghost  fishing  losses  by  requiring  fishing 
gear  to  have  "degradable  devices." 
These  devices,  such  as  doors  with  dis- 
solving locks,  cotton  or  wood  panels,  de- 
grade after  a  period  of  time  allowing 
the  fish  to  escape  after  a  trap  is  lost. 
However,  because  the  regulations  are  not 
standardized,  consistent  or  in  some 
cases  do  not  even  exist  the  effective  pre- 
vention of  ghost  fishing  is  questionable. 

For  example  in  the  New  England  lob- 
ster fishery  there  are  an  estimated  250,- 
000  pots  lost  each  year,  yet  there  is  no 
requirement  for  a  degradable  device.  In 
the  king  crab  fishery  there  is  an  esti- 
mated annual  pot  loss  of  25,000,  and 
here  again  there  is  no  requirement  for 
a  degradable  device.  Both  the  blue  crab 
and  black  seabass  fisheries  have  no  pro- 
visions to  reduce  ghost  fishing  losses. 

In  other  fisheries,  such  as  the  spiny 
lobster  fishery  of  the  Southwest,  the 
regulations  are  inconsistent.  In  this  case 
the  State  of  Florida  requires  a  degrad- 
able wood  panel  but  over  70  percent  of 
the  fishery  is  outside  of  Florida's  juris- 
diction—and is  presently  not  regulated. 
The  black  cod  fishery  on  the  Pacific 
coast  requires  degradable  cottOTi  stitch- 
ing on  fish  traps  but  I  understand  that 
fishermen  generally  ignore  the  regula- 
tion because  of  the  time  needed  to  pe- 
riodically restitch  their  traps. 

There  are  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  fisheries  are  consistently  reg- 
ulated in  terms  of  degradable  devices. 
Tlie  tanner  crab  fishery  of  the  North 
Pacific  is  controlled  by  State.  Federal, 
and  Canadian  regulations  requiring  de- 
gradable devices.  The  Regional  Fishery 
Management  Councils  are  also  prepar- 
ing management  plans  for  some  of  these 
fisheries  and  in  these  are  addressing  the 
ghost  fishing  problem.  However,  there 
are  several  species  such  as  the  dungeness 
crab  and  blue  crab,  for  which  no  man- 
agement plan  is  being  considered. 

As  new  plastic  and  metal  equipment 
replace  older  and  less  durable  wood  gear 
the  dangers  of  ghost  fishing  will  increase 
sharply.  This  new  equipment  may  last 
indefinitely  on  the  ocean  floor.  Because 
the  purpose  of  the  degradable  device  is 
the  same  in  all  cases,  requiring  a  stand- 
ard throughout  the  Nation  would  reduce 
cost  for  fishermen  and  ease  enforcement 
problems.  Piecemeal  legislation  and  reg- 
ulation has  left  gaps  and  creates  prob- 
lems for  both  fishermen  and  enforce- 
ment agents  trying  to  comply  with  the 
Various    laws.    This    legislation,    which 
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Act  of  1976,  wiU  give  the 
Commerce  the  authority 
overcome  these  problems 
and  reduce  t^e  destruction  of  flsh  re- 
sources due  td  ghost  fishing.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Comiierce,  in  cooperation  with 
the  fishing  in  lustry,  should  undertake  a 
study  to  deter  nine  which  degradable  de- 
easiest  to  maintain  and 
the  cheapest  to  produce.  A  single  na- 
tional regulaion  for  standard,  cheap 
and  easy-to- ise  degradable  devices  is 
in  the  nation^  interest. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  fisher- 
men and  the  fisheries  industry  of  this 
Nation.  A  hea  Ithy  fisheries  industry  de- 
pends primar  ly  on  a  healthy  resource. 
By  contndlinic  the  losses  due  to  ghost 
fishing  we  can  conserve  and  maintain 
our  fishery  rssource,  which  will  be  a 
benefit  to  all. 

The  bill  I  ai  n  introducing  today  would 
require  that  s  11  fishing  gear  that  is  po- 
tentially capable  of  ghost  fishing  shall 
be  equipped  rith  a  degradable  device. 
The  Secretar'  of  Commerce  would  be 
required  to  n  ake  every  effort  to  make 
these  regulatipns  consistent  throughout 
U.S.  coastal  ^ters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  b  11  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoki  . 

There  beinf  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be]  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  President, 
iiitroducing  a  bill  to  amend 


the  estate  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  gross  es- 
tates with  a  value  of  $600,000  or  less 
would  not  be  subject  to  tax. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  inflation,  the 
Federal  estate  tax  has  changed  from  a 
tax  on  the  estates  of  the  rich  to  a  tax  on 
the  estates  of  the  middle  class.  In  gen- 
eral, taxpayers  in  the  upper  brackets 
have  solved  their  estate  tax  problems 
through  sound  planning  devices.  The  av- 
erage wage  earner,  farmer,  small  busi- 
nessman, or  a  professional  who  has 
worked  hard  all  his  life  and  prudently 
saved  and  invested  must  pay  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  Federal  estate  tax 
revenue.  These  taxpayers,  often  due  to 
the  nature  of  their  assets,  are  not  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  sophisti- 
cated transfers  designed  to  minimize 
estate  tax  liability. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  estate  tax 
came  into  our  system  in  1916.  When  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  preparation  for 
World  War  I  were  rising.  What  began  as 
an  emergency  levy,  to  be  imposed  briefly, 
has  evolved  as  a  permanent  instrument 
of  social  policy.  While  weighing  this  so- 
cial policy,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Federal  estate  taxes  are  capital 
levies  and  steadily  reduce  private  capital 
available  for  investment.  Private  capital 
is  the  basis  of  the  American  ecopomic 
system  and  a  ready  supply  of  such  capi- 
tal is  essential  to  the  stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Nation. 

Everyone  loses  when  Government  con- 
sumes productive  capital.  Yet  for  the 
sake  of  economic  equality,  confiscatory 
death  taxes  are  particularly  destructive 
to  the  maintenance  of  small  businesses 
and  family  farms. 

The  prosperous  enterprise  that  is  in 
the  possession  of  one  fam'ly  throughout 
decades  is  one  of  the  favorite  targets  of 
a  certain  group  of  tax  reformers.  Never- 
theless, in  a  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem, the  heir  to  a  business  must  contin- 
ually manage  its  assets  to  best  service 
his  customers.  If  he  does  so  ably  and 
successfully,  he  will  preserve  the  business 
or  even  facilitate  its  growth.  If  he 
should  neglect  its  management  or  super- 
vision, competition  would  soon  inflict 
serious  losses.  As  profits  allocate  capital 
to  able  entrepreneurs,  so  do  losses  take 
capital  from  incompetent  heirs.  They  de- 
stroy a  family  enterprise  in  a  few  years 
and  thereby  make  room  for  more  able 
newcomers. 

Small  farms  and  businesses  have 
played  an  lmt>ortant  role  in  American 
economic  history.  They  have  amply  sup- 
plied a  rapidly  increasing  population. 
Nevertheless,  the  impact  of  death  duties 
probably  Is  more  severe  on  farming  than 
on  any  other  occupation.  When  the  tax 
progression  almost  reached  its  present 
rates  in  1935  land  values  were  greatly 
depressed  and  the  average  farm  value 
with  land  and  buildings  probably  did  not 
exceed  $5,000.  Very  few  fanners  were  af- 
fected by  the  estate  tax. 

In  March  1975  the  average  value  of 
land  and  buildings  per  operating  farm 
unit  was  estimated  at  $143,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  machinery  and 
equipment  required  to  operate  a  farm 
unit  was  probably  appifeaching  this 
amount.  As  a  resiilt.  estate  taxation  has 


become  a  serious  threat  to  a  great  many 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  these  assets  generaUy 
are  not  readily  marketable  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  assets  to  pay  estate  tax  creates 
special  diflSculties  with  farms  and  closely 
held  businesses.  The  need  to  liquidate 
the  assets  of  these  oiierations  to  pay 
estate  tax  encourages  mergers  of  such 
businesses  with  larger  corporations. 
Various  provisions  have  been  accepted 
in  recent  years  to  alleviate  the  liquidity 
and  forced  sale  problem.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  special  valuation  method  for 
estates  that  continue  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness for  a  fixed  period  of  time  after 
death.  We  have  approved  a  5 -year  mora- 
torium on  the  payment  of  estate  taxes 
on  qualifying  farms  and  closely  held 
business3s  with  no  interest  payable  dur- 
ing this  period.  We  have  provided,  in 
limited  circumstances,  for  the  sale  of 
stock  at  capital  gains  rates  to  pay  the 
estate  tax  liability. 
'  Mr.  President,  these  changes  were  well 
intentioned  provisions  to  provide  needed 
relief  to  estates  with  farms  and  closely 
held  businesses. 

Nevertheless,  estates  are  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them,  as  they  are  complex 
and  unworkable.  They  will  allow  lawyers 
to  tinker  with  the  system  while  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  disappear.  The 
c'vtimated  estate  and  gift  tax  percent- 
age of  total  revenues  is  approximately 
15  percent  or  $5  biUion.  Compare  these 
figures  with  the  cost  of  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  providing  estate  plan- 
ning, the  nimiber  of  courses  in  our 
schools,  the  number  of  planning  confer- 
ences sponsored  by  professional  associa- 
tions. The  cost  of  the  above  activities 
seems  somewhat  inconsistent  when  we 
look  at  the  total  revenue  of  estate  and 
gift  taxes.  As  one  knowledgeable  ob- 
server said  several  years  ago;  "While  it — 
estate  and  gift  tax  law — helps  to  support 
many  lawyers,  it  does  relatively  little  to 
support  the  Government." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  simple,  direct  and  workable. 
It  relieves  estates  with  a  value  of  $600,- 
000  from  a  tax  designed  for  a  social 
rather  than  an  economic  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  2010  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  uni- 
fied credit  against  estate  tax)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ••$47,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ••(192,800". 

(b)  ParagnH[>h  (1)  of  section  2606  (a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  the  unified  credit 
against  gift  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$47,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$192,800". 

(c)(1)  Section  2010  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(2)  Section  2606  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c). 
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Sgc.  2.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1980. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BORZV,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  BEifTSXir,  Mr.  Dome- 
wici,  Mr.  McClttre,  Mr.  Tovver, 
and  Mrs.  Kassebaum)  : 

S.  2521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  of  royalty  owners 
under  the  crude  oil  windfaiu  profit  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  Presi- 
dent Carter  signed  the  so-called  windfall 
profit  tax  bUl  into  law.  Some  Members 
were  invited  and  some  were  not.  This 
signing  ended  the  very  long  journey  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  If  we  add  up  the 
time  from  when  we  first  started  the 
discussion  of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  it 
spans  a  period  of  11  months. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  will  make  this  country's 
journey  to  eventual  energy  independence 
much  more  difficult.  As  I  said  on  the 
floor  the  day  after  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  is  bad  energy  policy  and 
bad  economic  policy.  It  will  lower  in- 
centives for  discovering  new  oil  when 
they  should  be  increased.  It  will  thus  re- 
duce future  domestic  oil  production  at 
a  time  when  our  dependence  on  unde- 
pendable  foreign  sources  of  oil  is  most 
perilous. 

The  bill  Is  bad  economic  policy  because 
it  places  the  largest  tax  in  our  history 
on  American  consumers  at  a  time  when 
large  tax  reductions  are  what  are 
needed.  How  can  Americans  sustain  19- 
percent  inflation,  almost  no  real  growth 
in  our  economy  and  a  new  $227  billion 
tax  all  at  the  same  time? 

Finally,  this  law  is  inequitable.  It  taxes 
small  royalty  owners  at  the  same  rate  as 
Exxon  and  the  other  oil  industry  giants. 

There  will  come  a  time  in  the  very 
near  future  when  those  who  pushed  for 
this  legislation  will  recognize  their  cata- 
strophic folly. 

Mr.  President,  the  S«iator  from  Kan- 
sas has  repeatedly  pointed  out  how  the 
windfall  profit  tax  unfairly  dealt  with 
small  royalty  owners. 

We  are  finding  that  in  the  State  of 
Kansas — and  I  am  certain  every 'other 
oil-producing-State  Senator  will  find  the 
same  during  the  Easter  recess  if  he  talks 
to  farmers  or  other  small  investors  who 
purchased  royalties  over  the  years — that 
royalty  owners  are  extremely  unhappy  to 
be  paying  the  same  rate  of  tax  as  the 
major  oU  companies. 

Many  royalty  owners  in  the  State  of 
Kansas — farmers  and  others — teil  me 
they  were  extremely  surprised  that  they 
are  being  asked  to  pay  this  tax.  They  did 
not  understand  that  this  tax  would  apply 
to  them,  because  they  had  been  told,  time 
after  time,  by  commentators  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
are  going  after  the  big  oil  companies 
and  that  big  oil  was  to  pay  the  tax. 
This  was  not  an  accurate  representation 
of  what  the  windfall  profit  tax  proposal 
contained. 

During  the  final  Senate  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  windfall 
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bill,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  attempted 
to  focus  the  attention  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  plight  of  the  approximately  2  mil- 
lion small  royalty  owners  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  this  Senator's  view,  one 
of  the  most  unjust  aspects  of  the  final 
windfall  tax  is  the  harsh  treatment  it 
gives  these  small  royalty  owners.  Under 
the  conference  report,  these  royalty  ov/n- 
ers  are  subjected  to  the  full  windfall 
profit  tax  rates — a  70-percent  tax  rate 
on  upper  and  lower  tier  oil,  a  60-percent 
ttuc  rate  for  stripper  oil  and  a  30-percent 
tax  rate  for  newly  discovered,  incre- 
mental tertiary  and  heavy  oil.  TTiese  are 
the  same  windfall  tax  rates  applicable  to 
the  giant,  multinational  oil  companies. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  recognizes 
that  when  the  Senate  was  presented  with 
the  conference  bill  on  HJl.  3919,  we  had 
no  real  latitude  to  make  modifications 
in  the  bill.  In  order  to  make  any  change 
in  the  bill  to  ease  the  burden  on  small 
royalty  owners,  it  would  have  been  first 
necessary  to  defeat  the  conference  report 
and  to  then  request  a  new  conference 
with  the  House.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas understands  that  many  Members 
were  reluctant  to  delay  passage  of  the 
windfall  bill,  even  though  they  were  en- 
tirely in  S3rmpathy  with  the  concerns  of 
small  royalty  owners. 

Accordingly,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  today  joining  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Boren, 
and  Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr.  Wallop  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  entirely  ex- 
empt small  royalty  owners  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  up  to  a  total  of  10 
barrels  per  day  of  royalty  interest.  This 
lO-barrel-per-day  exemption  should 
cover  the  vast  majority  of  the  small  roy- 
alty owners  who  will  be  most  severely 
impacted  by  the  Imposition  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  their  interests. 

At  least  in  Kansas,  most  royalty  own- 
ers are  working  farmers  who  are  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  the  face  of  plummet- 
ing farm  commodity  prices.  These  in- 
dividuals axe  dependent  on  the  modest 
royalty  checks  they  receive  to  weather 
the  currently  unfavorable  farm  market. 
There  Is  also  a  sizable  group  of  royalty 
owners  who  are  retired  persons  depend- 
ent on  small  royalty  checks  to  supple- 
ment their  social  security  payments. 
Clearly  these  individuals  are  not  oil  prof- 
iteers. They  were  not  the  intended  tar- 
get of  the  windfall  profit  tax  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  when  it  passed  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  or  when  It  origi- 
nally passed  the  Senate. 

The  imposition  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  upon  these  small  royalty  owners  will 
cause  a  substantial  rollback  in  the  in- 
come received  by  these  individuals.  This 
is  especially  true  for  royalty  owners  on 
stripper  oil  properties.  On  a  barrel  of 
stripper  oU  selling  for  $38,  a  royalty 
owner  would  typically  receive  a  $4.75 
royalty  payment  After  the  imposition  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax,  the  royalty  own- 
ers will  have  to  pay  a  $1.71  tax  on  this 
royalty  income.  Thus,  the  royalty  own- 
er's payment  per  barrel  will  be  slashed 
from  $4.75  to  $3.04  by  the  windfall  profit 
tax — a  36-percent  drop  in  income. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  heard 
from  dozens  of  extremely  unhappy 
landowners  who  assert  they  will  not  en- 


ter into  any  new  leases  because  of  fhe 
imposition  of  the  windfal  profit  tax. 
There  have  already  been  roxnts  that 
landmen  trying  to  acquire  mineral 
rights  are  running  Into  resistance  from 
landowners.  Clearly  if  a  substantial 
number  of  landowners  refuse  to  enter 
into  new  leases  because  of  their  anger 
over  this  new  tax,  it  will  have  a  signif- 
icant detrimental  effect  on  domestic  oU 
production. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  difficult  to  Justify 
why  a  working  farmer  or  a  retired  per- 
son should  be  subject  to  the  windfall 
profit  tax  at  all,  much  less  be  subject 
to  the  same  heavy  tax  that  Exxon  pays. 
The  inequity  of  this  situation  cannot 
be  allowed  to  persist.  Accordingly  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  promptly  move  forward  on 
the  small  royalty  owner  exemption  bill 
that  we  are  introducing  here  today,  and 
that  it  can  be  quickly  enacted.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  takes  considerable 
comfort  in  the  concern  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Mr.  Long,  has  ex- 
pressed toward  small  royalty  owners  and 
in  the  interest  he  has  shown  toward 
moving  forward  on  legislation  to  ease 
the  burden  on  these  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  in  this 
Chamber  this  approach  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Long.  He  has  Indi- 
cated a  willingness,  to  try  to  find  some 
way  to  accommodate  the  small  royalty 
owners.  I  am  certain  many  other  of  our 
colleagues  are  also  sympathetic. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  can  under- 
stand that  the  only  choice  we  had  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax  conference  report  was  to  either 
accept  it  or  reject  it  and  start  all  over. 
I  know  that  many  Senators  who  sup- 
port this  exemption  were  reluctant  to 
defeat  the  conference  report. 

But  I  feel  that  once  the  plight  of  the 
small  royalty  owner  is  fuUy  tmder- 
stood,  there  will  be  broad  bipartisan 
support  from  Senators  from  producing 
and  nonproducing  States  to  try  to  right 
this  wrong. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  hearing  on  our 
proposal  at  the  very  earliest  time  and 
that  the  Fihance  Committee  can  r^?ort 
a  measure  that  will  have  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  Senators  at  some  time 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  see  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber. 

I  have  Just  been  explaining  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  which  would  exempt 
up  to  10  barrels  per  day  of  so-called 
royalty  oil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  leadership  in  proposing 
this  legislation  and  for  his  efforts  in  the 
past  several  months  to  try  to  prevent  this 
from  happening. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  in  introduc- 
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I  thank  my  distinguished 
Oklahoma. 

the  Senator  from  Okla- 
c(W)ies  of  letters  now 
I'oyalty  owners  who  are  get- 
from  the  big  oil  companies 
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of  our  committee,  the  dls- 
^nator  from  Louisiana,  will 
bhis  effort.  He  indicated  as 
Chamber  during  the  debate 

report. 

justice  can  be  done,  and  I 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
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S.3621 


by  the  Senate  ana  Bouse  of 
of   the    United    States    of 
Congress  assembled, 

SKCTIDN    1.    E  OTALTT    OWms   BSKMPIION. 

o4*™al. — Subeectlon  (b)  of  sec- 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

to  exempt  oU)  is  amended— 

out  "and"  at  the  end  of 


out  the  period  at  the  end 
(4)    and    Inserting    In    lieu 
and  the  word  "and",  and 
at   the   end   thereof   the 
paragraph: 
^tempt  royalty  owner  oil.". 

Owm   On..— Section   4B94 

(relating  to  definitions  and 

relating    to    exemptions)     is 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

subeectlon  : 

RoTALTT  Owma  On.. — 

Mxnx. — ^For  purpoees  of  this 

term    'exempt   royalty   owner 

portion  of  a  royalty  owner's 

P*t)iftiotlon  for  the  quarter  which 


does  not  exceed  such  p>er8on's  exempt 
amoimt  for  such  quarter. 

"(2)  Exempt  AMOiTirr. — ^For  purpoees  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  Tm  genesai.. — A  person's  exempt 
amount  for  any  quarter  is  the  product  of — 

"(1)   10  barrels,  multiplied  by 

"(U)  the  number  of  days  In  such  quarter 
(31  In  the  case  of  the  first  quarter  of  1980) . 

"(B)      PHODTJCnON    EXCEEDS    AMOUNT. — If    a 

person's  exem.pt  production  for  any  quarter 
exceeds  such  person's  exempt  amount  for 
such  quarter,  the  exempt  amount  shaU  be 
allocated — 

"(1)  between  tiers  1  and  2  in  proportion 
to  such  person's  production  for  such  quar- 
ter of  domestic  crude  oil  in  each  such  tier, 
and 

"(11)  within  any  tier,  on  the  basis  of  the 
removal  prices  for  such  person's  dcmestic 
crude  oU  in  such  tier  removed  during  such 
quarter,  beginning  with  the  highest  of  such 
prices. 

"(3)       EXKMFT      PaODUCnON      DEFINED. For 

piuposes  of  this  section,  a  royalty  owner's 
exempt  production  for  any  quarter  Is  the 
number  of  barrels  of  taxable  crude  oU — 
"(A)  of  which  such  person  Is  the  producer, 
"(B)  which  is  removed  dtulng  such  quar- 
ter, and 

"(C)  wblch  Is  tier  1  oil  or  tter  2  oU. 

"(4)      BOTALTT     OWNER. ^FOT     purpOSCS     Of 

this  section,  the  term  'royalty  owner'  means 
any  person  who  is  the  holder  of  any  royalty 
or  similar  Interest. 
"(5)  Allocation  wrruur  related  CROxn>. — 
"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  same  related  group 
at  any  time,  the  10  barrel  amount  contained 
in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (1)  for  days  during  such 
quarts-  shall  be  reduced  for  each  such  per- 
son by  allocating  such  amount  among  all 
persons  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
exem.pt  production  for  such  qiuu'ter. 

"(B)  Related  group. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  persons  shall  be  treated  as  mem- 
ben  of  a  related  group  if  they  would  be 
treated  as  members  of  a  related  group  under 
section  4992(e). 

"(C)     MTvragpg    OF     MORE    THAN     1     RELATED 

GROT7P. — If  a  person  Is  a  member  of  more 
than  1  related  group  during  any  quarter, 
the  determination  of  such  person's  aUoca- 
tton  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made 
by  reference  to  the  related  group  which 
results  In  the  smallest  aUocatlon  for  such 
person. 
Sec.  2.  E^FFEcnvB  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
periods  ending  after  February  29,  1980. 


By  Mr.  DDRENBERGEIR: 
S.  2522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C\xle  of  1954  to  extend  the  ex- 
clusion of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  prin- 
cipal residence  to  individuals  imder  55 
years  of  age,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend 
section  1034  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  gain 
on  sale  of  a  personal  residence.  The  bill 
eliminates  the  55-year-age  limitation 
and  the  one-time  election  requirement. 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress,  in  1978, 
initiated  a  much  needed  first  step  to- 
ward reforming  the  tax  law  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  a  personal  residence. 

The  Congress  believed  that  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  an  individual  with  respect 
to  gain  realized  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  his  or  her  principal  residence  were 
unduly  high,  especially  in  view  of  recent 
inflation  levels  and  the  increasing  cost 


of  housing.  In  certain  situations,  the 
nonrecognition  provisions  of  present  law 
operate  adequately  to  allow  individuals 
to  move  from  one  residence  to  another 
without  recognition  of  gain  or  payment 
of  tax.  However,  where  an  individual  has 
owned  a  principal  residence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  sells  it  either  to  pur- 
chase a  smaller,  less  expensive  dwelling, 
or  to  move  into  rental  quarters,  any  tax 
due  on  the  gain  reaUzed  may  be  too  high. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  law  prior 
to  1978  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  gain 
by  taxpayers  who  attained  the  age  of  65, 
ameliorated  this  situation  somewhat,  it 
was  believed  that  the  prior  dollar  limits 
and  age  restriction  were  unrealistic  in 
view  of  increasing  housing  costs  and  de- 
creasing retirement  ages. 

The  1978  amendment  provided  that 
an  individual  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  55  may  exclude  from  gross  income,  on 
a  one  time  elective  basis,  up  to  $100,000 
of  any  gain  realized  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  his  or  her  principal  residence. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  current  age 
limitation  and  one-time  election  are 
again  unrealistic  in  light  of  our  efforts 
to  conserve  energy.  New  housing  will  play 
a  large  role  in  our  Nation's  ability  to 
successfully  implement  our  energy  con- 
servation goals.  We  must  provide  incen- 
tives to  assure  that  newly  built  homes 
will  be  smaller  and  more  energ>-  eCBcient. 

Nevertheless,  our  current  tax  laws  go 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  taxpayers 
are  faced  with  inflationary  capital  gains 
on  the  purchase  of  a  smaller  residence 
they  are  encouraged  to  purchase  larger 
and  larger  residences. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  eliminate  the  disincentive  to 
purchase  a  smaller  residence  by  provid- 
ing that  the  $100,000  exclusion  of  capital 
gain  be  used  in  part  or  in  total.  This 
provision  eliminates  the  indecision  on 
the  part  of  a  taxpayer  who  may  postpone 
the  use  of  the  exclusion  until  he  is  sure 
of  its  maximum  effectiveness.  Further, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  $100,000  cap- 
ital gain  exclusion  can  be  used  by  all 
taxpayers  regardless  of  age.  This  provi- 
sion will  encourage  taxpayers  other  than 
those  planning  retirement  to  purchase 
smaller  fuel  efficient  personal  residences. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2522 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
section  beading  and  subsection  (a)  of  section 
121  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  one-time  exclusion  of  gain  from 
sale  of  principal  residence  individual  who 
has  attained  age  66)  are  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"SEC.  121.  One-Time    Exclusion     or    Gain 
ntOM  Sale  of  Principal  Risi- 

DENCE    BT    iNDIVmUAL. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  gross  income  does  not  include  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  If 
during  the  6-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  sale  or  exchange,  such  property  has 
been  owned  and,  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his 
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principal  residence  for  periods  aggregating 
3  years  or  more.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  121  (d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  property  held  Jointly 
by  husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "age.  holding,"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "holding". 

(c)(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  in 
of  subchapter  E  of  Chapter  1  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "who  has  attained 
age  66". 

(2)  Sections  1033(h)(3),  1034(1),  1038(e) 
(1)  (A),  1250(d)  (7)  (B)  and  6012(c)  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "who 
has  attained  age  55". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
limitations)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Aggregate  dollar  limitation. — ^The 
amount  of  gain  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  $100,000  ($50,000  in  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  individual), 
over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  gain  excluded  from 
gross  Income  under  this  section  for  any  pre- 
ceding taxable  year. 

"(2)  Gain  not  taken  into  account  ip 
sale  made  before  JULY  26.  1978. — There  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)(B)  any  gain  excluded  under 
this  section  which  is  attributable  to  a  sale 
or  exchange  before  July  27,  1978. 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 


By  Mr.  LONG  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston)  : 

S.  2523.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  inspec- 
tion and  manning  laws  appUcable  to 
small  vessels  carrying  passengers  or 
freight  for  hire,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  myself  and  for 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston  and  others, 
addresses  fur  the  first  time  the  special 
needs  of  a  very  large  segment  of  our 
merchant  marine  fleet.  This  segment  is 
made  up  of  small  commercial  and  special 
purpose  industrial  vessels  under  1,600 
gross  tons. 

U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessels,  coastal 
and  oceangoing  tugs,  small  freight  or 
passenger  vessels  carrying  goods,  or  peo- 
ple "for  hire"  in  the  coastal  trade,  vessels 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  offshore  and  in- 
land mineral  and  oil  service  boats  are 
among  the  numerous  types  of  vessels  in- 
cluded in  that  diverse  segment  of  the 
maritime  industry. 

The  supply  vessels  that  constitute  the 
offshore  mineral  and  oil  supply  industry 
are  part  of  a  domestic  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion network  that  has  evolved  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  Federal  statutes, 
principally  46  U.S.C.  404,  governing  in- 
spection and  manning  requirements  for 
deeo-sea.  ocean-going  vessels  engaged 
in  traditional  for  hire  carriage. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
clarify  and  amend  certain  antiquated 
manning  and  insnection  statutes  which 
a<Tect  such  soecial-purpose  vessels.  Many 
of  these  statutes,  written  earlier  in  this 
century  and  intended  for  larger,  ocean- 
going vessels,  are  clearly  excessive  In 
their  requirements  when  applied  to 
.smaller  commercial  vessels. 


The  version  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  identical  to  the  House  bill, 
HJl.  5164.  which  was  favorably  reported. 
16  to  0.  by  tiie  Coast  Guard  and  Naviga- 
tion Subcommittee  on  November  8,  1979. 
and  unanimously  by  the  full  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
on  March  19.  1980.  It  should  soon  be 
acted  on  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, hopefully  without  amendment. 

Although  the  House  hearings  on  this 
bill  focused  on  solutions  to  problems  be- 
ing experienced  by  the  offshore  marine 
service  industry,  there  are  important 
provisions  in  this  and  the  House  bill 
which  address  other  problems  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  merchant  marine  fleet 
generally.  Both  before  and  during  the 
House  hearing,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  confirmed  the 
scope  of  the  problem.  State  Marine 
School  spokesmen  agreed.  All  stressed 
the  need  for  remedial  legislation. 

The  coast  Guard  testified  that  "en- 
actment of  this  biU  as  amended  (by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Subcom- 
mittee amendments)  would  improve 
safety  standards  on  small  vessels  *  '  * 
particularly  mineral  and  oU  service  ves- 

A  principal  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  foster  the  development  of  career 
patterns  in  the  maritime  industry  so 
that  there  is  a  constant  influx  and  pro- 
gression of  licensed,  certificated  per- 
sonnel within  the  ranks  of  merchant 
seamen.  The  fact  that  some  personnel 
are  available  does  not  help  the  situa- 
tion, if  they  are  not  licensed  and 
certified. 

The  absence  today  of  career  patterns 
in  much  of  our  small  vessel  merchant 
marine  fleet  is  the  source  of  the  per- 
sonnel (licensed  and  certiflcated)  short- 
ages. A  1979  Maritime  Administration 
study  pointed  out  that  if  existing  man- 
ning and  licensing  laws  were  fully  en- 
forced, 36  percent  (1,038)  of  the  offshore 
marine  .service  fleet  would  have  to  be 
laid  up.  This  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  of  U.S.  energy  supplies. 

Similar  problems  would  be  created 
for  owners,  operators,  and  crew  of  other 
small  vessels  in  different  trades,  that  is. 
Ashing  vessels,  tugs,  and  other  small 
freight  and  passenger  vessels. 

This  legislation  requires  that  all  sma^l 
commercial  vessels  over  15  gross  tons 
will  be  subject  to  Coast  Guard  inspec- 
tion, manning  and  licensing  require- 
ments. In  establishing  these  require- 
ments, the  Coast  Guard  is  directed  to: 

(1)  re  Inspection:  "take  Into  considera- 
tion the  characteristics  of  the  vessel,  their 
method  of  operation,  and  the  service  In 
which  they  are  engaged." 

(2)  re  Manning  and  licensing:  "establish 
suitable  career  patterns,  and  service  and 
other  qualifying  requirements,  appropriate 
to  the  particular  service  or  Industry  In 
which  the  offlcers  are  engaged." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  reduce  the  number  of 
personnel  required  aboard  these  vessels. 
It  onlv  modifies,  with  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
approval,  the  period  of  sea  service  time 
or  other  qualifications  needed  to  be 
tested  for  advancement  to  a  higher 
position. 


These  modifications,  which  greatly  en- 
hance career  development  potential, 
apply  to  small  vessels  frcwn  15  to  500 
gross  tons  (which  favorably  affect  the 
career  paths  of  all  personnel  serving 
aboard  fishing  vessels,  tugs,  mineral  and 
oil  service  vessels  and  other  small  ves- 
sels ) ,  vessels  from  500  to  1,600  gross  tons, 
vessels  over  1,600  gross  tons  (deep  sea), 
and  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Inspection  of  vessels,  as  well  as  rea- 
sonable manning  and  licensing  require- 
ments for  personnel  aboard  the  vessels 
must  be  dealt  with  simultaniously,  as 
this  bill  does.  To  Ulustrate,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me, 
dated  AprU  13,  1979,  by  Rear  Adm.  Paul 
Yost,  Commander  of  the  8th  Coast 
Guard  District. 

It  Is  really  difficult  to  talk  about  certifica- 
tion (Inspection)  without  considering  licens- 
ing and  manning  In  almost  the  same  breath. 
Certification  of  a  vessel  triggers  the  require- 
ments that  the  vessel  be  manned  by  licensed 
personnel.  There  are  not.  at  this  time,  suffi- 
cient licensed  personnel  available  in  the  Gulf 
to  man  vessels  operated  by  the  offshore  In- 
dustry. Any  solution  to  the  certification 
problem  wUl  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
solution  to  the  licensing  and  manning  prob- 
lem. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  bill  ad- 
dresses these  problems  in  an  integrated, 
comprehensive  manner,  as  set  forth  be- 
low. 

The  bill  would  require  all  vessels  over 
100  gross  tons  carrying  passengers  or 
freight  for  hire  to  be  inspe:;ted  under  4*5 
U.S.C.  404.  Vessels  imder  100  gross  tons 
would  be  moved  for  inspection  purposes 
to  46  U.S.C.  390,  the  Small  Vessel  Inspec- 
tion Act. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  provision 
of  the  bill  would  bring  all  vessels  under 
inspection.  The  inspection  requirements 
would  be  tailored  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
the  spec'al  circumstances  of  the  method 
of  operation  and  service  in  which  the 
vessels  engage.  This  segment  of  our 
merchant  marine  industry  has  made  the 
point  that  vessels  wh'ch  carry  their  own 
or  the  charterer's  freight  or  personnel 
should  not  be  held  to  the  same  very  high 
standards  as  vessels  which  hold  them- 
selves out  to  the  public  for  common  rar- 
r"age  (for  hire). 

What  is  required  by  this  segment  of 
the  merchant  marine  is  that  the  Coast 
Guard  be  delegated  the  responsibility  to 
determine  the  safety  needs  of  these  non- 
common  carriage  standards  on  them 
The  bill  does  this  by  providing  a  new 
section  46  US.C.  404(a)  which  ad- 
dresses offshore  supply  vessels.  As  long 
as  these  vessels  carry  their  own  (or  tb" 
charterer's)  freight  or  personnel,  thev 
will  not  be  considered  engaged  in  com- 
mon carriage  or  "for  hire"  operations. 

While  the  vessels  remain  sub.1ect  to 
the  inspection  standards  of  either  46 
U.S.C.  404  or  46  U.S.C.  390,  depending  on 
size,  the  Coast  Guard  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish the  inspection  standards,  taking 
"into  consideration  the  characteristics  of 
these  vessels,  their  method  of  operations, 
and  the  service  in  which  thev  are  en- 
gaged." 

Existing  offshore  supply  vessels  are 
also  brought  under  inspection.  However. 
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these  vessel ;  will  not  have  to  make  major 
structtiral  ( r  major  equipment  changes 
unless  nec<ssary  to  "remove  an  espe- 
cially haza'dous  condition."  Neverthe- 
less, all  ves  %ls  which  turn  20  years  old 
on  or  after  (January  1,  1989,  will  have  to 
be  brought  imder  full  inspection  compli- 
ance or  be  I  emoved  from  service. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  aspects 
of  the  bill  d  o  not  create  a  "grandfather" 
fc  r  existing  vessels  so  as  to  ex- 
frotn  inspecticHi.  Instead,  all 
presently  operating  un- 
Guard  certificate  would 
inspected  fully  imder  title 
>ther  existing  vessels  would 
inspection  procedures  to  be 
by  the  Coast  Guard, 
vessels  would  have  to  meet 
i^pection  requirements  when 
20  years  old,  or  be  removed 
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The  bill  also  continues  the  reqtUre- 
ment  that  65  percent  of  the  deck  crew, 
exclusive  of  licensed  officers,  be  able  sea- 
men. However,  the  bill  provides  that  on 
vessels  entitled  to  use  the  two-watch  sys- 
tem (offshore  marine  service  vessels) 
this  percentage  may  be  reduced  to  50 
percent. 

The  serious  shortage  of  12-month  and 
18-month  able  seamen  is  addressed  by 
the  bill  through  language  setting  up  able 
seamen  clarification  and  reducing  qual- 
ifying sea  time  before  a  seaman  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  particular  rank.  The  number  of 
seamen  aboard  the  vessel  is  not  reduced, 
only  the  qualifying  time,  and  then  only 
where  consistent  with  safety,  according 
to  the  Coast  Guard. 

These  provisions  in  the  bill  will  assist 
in  overcoming  persoimel  shortages,  and 
contribute  to  career  pattern  development 
among  broad  categories  of  vessels  that 
operate  in  waters  off  coastal  States  ( tugs, 
small  freighters,  and  passenger  vessels) , 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  where  shortages  are 
acute,  and  in  the  offshore  mineral  and  oil 
industry. 

Maritime  labor  asked  for  sea  service 
modifications  in  the  trades  where  it  ben- 
efits and  has  jobs  at  stake,  that  is,  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  it  opposed  these  same 
modifications  for  the  mineral  and  oil  in- 
dustry, in  which  only  2  percent  of  the 
fieet  is  unionized.  This  bill  recommends 
much-needed  changes  in  both  areas. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  seamen 
qualifying  for  able  seaman  special  cate- 
gory (6  months,  based  on  Coast  Guard 
discretion)  for  the  offshore  mineral  and 
oil  industry,  will  not  be  permitted  to  use 
that  certificate  in  any  other  trade,  imion 
or  nonunion. 

Moreover,  union  seamen  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  compete  for  jobs  in 
the  mineral  and  oil  industry  as  any  other 
seaman  and  the  bill  is  neutral  on  tmion 
organization  of  previously  nonunionized 
segments  of  the  maritime  industry. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2524.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Western 
Arctic  Management  Area  in  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2525.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Arctic 
North  Slope  National  Conservation  Area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL   PmOUnriC    RXSERVZ   IN   ALASKA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  to  establish  the 
Western  Arctic  Management  Area  in 
Alaska  and  to  authorize  a  private  leasing 
program  for  the  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communication  from  the  President 
about  his  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  also  introducing  my  own  proposal 
for  future  management  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska.  My  legis- 
lation would  redesignate  that  reserve  as 
the  Arctic  North  Slope  National  Con- 
servation Area  to  be  managed  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  pursuant 
to  the  PWeral  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 


ment Act  of  1976.  It  would  also  open  up 
most  of  the  area's  23.680,000  acres  to 
competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

While  both  of  the  bills  call  for  surface 
management  to  be  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  multiple 
use,  my  bill  would  better  preserve  the 
concept  of  the  reserve  as  an  important 
potential  petroleum  province.  While  ex- 
ploration for  and  development  of  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  the  Arctic  North 
Slope  National  Conservation  Area  would 
be  recognized  as  the  paramount  objec- 
tives of  national  policy,  my  bill  would 
require  that  these  activities  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
their  impact  on  the  wildlife  and  other 
resources  values.  The  concept  of  a  na- 
tional conservation  area  would  harmo- 
nize the  region  with  the  similar  proposals 
contained  in  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  reported  by 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  November  1979. 

My  bill  incorporates  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  administration  proposal, 
however,  there  are  several  differences: 

First.  Whereas  the  administration's 
proposal  would  give  broad  discretion  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  choose 
from  a  wide  range  of  competitive  bidding 
systems  for  the  leasing  program,  my  bill 
would  authorize  competitive  leasing  only 
when  the  bidding  is  by  sealed  bid  on  the 
basis  of  a  fixed  cash  bonus  and  a  variable 
percentage  of  net  profits  to  be  shared 
with  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  traditional 
bidding  systems  utilized  in  leasing  Fed- 
eral lands  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  do  not  appear  to  be  appro- 
rlate  to  this  unique  region  which  was 
dedicated  as  a  naval  petroleum  reserve 
almost  60  years  ago  and  reserved  as  a 
probable  source  of  military  fuels  needed 
for  safeguarding  the  national  security. 

Second.  The  Umlat  oil  field  was  dis- 
covered during  the  Navy's  exploration 
program  conducted  between  1945  and 
1952  in  the  Arctic  foothills  region  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  reserve.  Under 
my  bill,  the  Umlat  field's  estimated  70 
million  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  would 
be  developed  and  produced  by  an  inde- 
pendent, wholly  federally  owned  corpo- 
ration and  would  be  made  available,  di- 
rectly or  through  exchange  to  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  Also,  in  the 
event  that  tracts  offered  for  lease  to  the 
private  sector  fail  to  attract  qualified 
bidders,  this  corporation  could  imdertake 
to  explore  and  develop  them. 

Third.  Whereas  the  administration's 
proposed  legislation  would  share  50  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  lease  revenues  from 
the  area  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  my  bill 
would  only  authorize  the  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  oil  and  gas  production  and  2  percent 
of  all  other  Federal  lease  revenue  re- 
ceived to  the  Alaska  Native  Fund— as 
described  in  section  9  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive CTalms  Settlement  Act— until  such 
time  PS  the  final  sum  of  $500,000,000  has. 
been  attained  bv  it  from  aU  sources.  The 
remaining  98  percent  of  the  revenues  re- 
ceived under  my  orooosed  legislation 
would  be  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  all  American  citizens. 

A  word  about  the  proposed  establlsh- 
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ment  of  an  independent  Federal  corpo- 
ration is  in  order.  Development  of  the 
Umiat  oil  field  and  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activities  on  any  other  leased 
tracts  which  fail  to  attract  private  les- 
sees could  be  performed  by  a  contract 
operatOT  as  is  done  imder  present  explo- 
ration program  being  conducted  on  the 
national  petroleum  reserve  in  Alaska  by 
Husky  Oil  Co.  for  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  Unf ortimately,  such  an  approach 
would  only  perpetuate  the  current  con- 
fiict  between  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  exploration  of  the  reserve. 

The  obstacles  created  by  the  insistence 
of  OMB  to  stop  the  Government's  explo- 
ration program  make  it  impractical  and 
unproductive  to  continue  that  form  of 
exploration.  With  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  wholly  Federal-owned 
corporation  to  step  in  and  procure  the 
services  of  a  contract  operator,  OMB 
could  no  longer  interfere  with  the  for- 
mulation of  effective  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  activities  which 
will  be  needed  In  order  to  gain  access  to 
the  crude  oil  resources  of  the  Umlat  oil 
field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  President 

Today.  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  private  oil  and  gas  leasing 
program  for  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve 
In  Alaska.  A  vital  element  of  my  energy  pro- 
gram Is  to  accelerate  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion as  a  means  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  and  Increase  this  Nation's  energy 
security.  We  must  make  greater  use  of  Amer- 
ica's abundant  natural  resources,  including 
oil.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  struggle  to  win 
the  energy  fight. 

To  stimulate  Increased  oil  production  here 
at  home,  I  have  already  decontrolled  the  price 
of  domestically  produced  "heavy"  crude  oil, 
implemented  a  phasing  out  of  oil  price  con- 
trols for  conventional  crude  oil.  and  stepped 
up  the  leasing  schedule  for  oil  production 
from  the  U.S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
proposal  sent  to  the  Congress  today  will  be 
another  step  in  our  overall  plan  of  accelerat- 
ing domestic  energy  production. 

The  National  Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska 
is  situated  on  the  arctic  north  slope  of  Alaska 
and  In  size  Is  larger  than  the  combined  acre- 
age of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware. 
My  proposal  will  rename  the  Reserve  the 
Western  Arctic  Management  Area  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  area  will 
be  managed  under  the  principles  of  multiple- 
use. 

This  region  has  been  the  site  of  substan- 
tial government-sponsored  oil  exploration 
since  1923.  It  was  in  that  year  that  President 
Harding  first  set  the  area  aside  as  a  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  and  directed  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  explore  and  manage  the  area.  Based  on  the 
data  gathered  by  the  Navy  and  the  Interior 
Department  since  then,  the  Reserve  is  be- 
lieved to  have  promising  oil  and  gas  poten- 
tial, with  current  estimates  projecting  an 
average  of  7  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  14  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  in  place. 

It  is  my  belief  that  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  can  be  achieved 
most  quickly  and  at  least  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment by  a  Federally  managed  private  leasing 
program.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  prospects 
that  this  proposal  has  for  bringing  into  pro- 
duction badly  needed  domestic  oil  and  gas. 


When  enacted,  the  legislation  wUl  provide 
for  an  accelerated  leasing  schedule,  with  the 
first  competitive  bids  taking  place  20  months 
after  passage  of  the  legislation.  This  is  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  required  to  allow 
for  development  of  necessary  land  manage- 
ment plans,  environmental  assessments,  and 
lease  sale  preparation. 

I  am  also  confident  that  this  legislation 
contains  sufficient  protection  for  the  fragile 
arctic  environment  found  there;  because 
not  only  does  this  area  of  Alaska  hold  prom- 
ise for  oil  development,  but  it  possesses 
unique  surface  resources,  including  magnifi- 
cent wildlife  populations,  native  cultural 
and  archeologlcal  heritage,  scenic  grandeur 
and  recreational  opportunities. 

The  land  vise  plan  which  will  be  developed 
will  direct  special  attention  to  these  re- 
sources and  will  be  designed  especially  to 
protect  wildlife  from  adverse  effects  of  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  operations. 

The  proposal  is  a  well  balanced  one.  It 
will  expedite  oil  and  gas  development  and 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  other  natural 
resources  of  the  area.  It  is  In  the  interests 
of  our  Nation's  security  and  I  urge  ew-ly  Con- 
gressional action  on  this  legislation. 

Fact    Sheet:    On,    aito    Gas    Development 

Progbam    for    the    National    Petroleitm 

Reserve  in  Alaska 

The  President  today  sent  to  Congress  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  private  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing program  for  the  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  Alaska.  This  legislation  fulfills  the 
President's  Commitment  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  petroleum  re- 
sources of  the  Reserve,  as  required  by  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of 
1978. 

The  proposal  sent  today  provides  for  an  ac- 
celerated leasing  schedule  to  bring  quickly 
Into  production  the  oil  and  gas  potential  of 
the  Reserve,  and  contains  measures  for  safe- 
guarding the  fragile  arctic  environment.  In- 
cluding both  the  native  culture  and  the  sig- 
nificant fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

This  proposal  will  contribute  to  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  energy  program  by  helping  to 
increase  domestic  energy  production.  Cur- 
rent estimates  for  the  potential  of  the  Re- 
serve project  an  average  of  7  billion  barrels 
of  oil  and  14  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
place.  If  the  Congress  passes  this  legislation 
this  session,  the  first  lease  sales  should  occiir 
by  early  1982. 

KEY   elements   OF   THE    LEGISLATION 

Redeslgnatlon  of  the  entire  National  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  as  the  Western  Arctic  Man- 
agement Area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  • 
Management.  The  surface  resources  will  be 
managed  under  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  as  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

Provision  for  early  oil  and  gas  leasing 
through  an  accelerated  planning  process. 
The  initial  land  management  plan  for  the 
Area,  Including  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram and  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment (EIS),  would  be  completed  within  16 
months  of  passage  of  the  legislation.  The 
first  lease  sale  would  be  required  within  20 
months  of  enactment,  or  four  months  after 
completion  of  the  plan  and  EIS. 

Provision  for  broad  leasing  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Energy.  A  wide 
range  of  competitive  bidding  systems  are 
eligible,  includltig  cash  bonus,  net  profit, 
royalty  and  work  commitment  bids.  The 
leasing  program  could  include  the  flexlbU- 
Ity  to  establish  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
propriate for  the  Area,  provisions  to  obtain 
fair  market  value  for  minerals  leased,  and 
regulatory  authorities  needed  to  protect  the 
environment  and  the  public  Interest. 


Opportunity  to  leaae  tr*ctB  up  to  60,000 
acres  in  size  and  to  arrange  initial  leaaa 
terms  for  up  to  ten  years. 

General  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  protect  surface  and  wildlife 
resources  in  the  whole  Area.  con«l8twit  with 
multiple  use  management. 

Oeatlon  of  four  special  management  arsM 
within  the  Reserve  to  insure  that  particular 
provision  Is  made  for  protection  of  the  sur- 
face reso\ut;es  there.  These  areas  are  the 
Utukok  River  and  Uplands,  Teshekpuk  lake 
area,  the  ColvUle  River  VaUey.  and  ley  0»p»/ 
Kasegaluk  Lagoon.  They  contain  the  most 
significant  surface  resources,  particularly 
wildlife  habitat,  and  warrant  special  pro- 
tection from  drlUlng  operations. 

Consultation  between  the  VS.  Flab  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Laod 
Management  during  the  development,  pe- 
riodic review,  and  revision  of  wlldlUe- 
telated  aspects  of  the  plan,  with  parUcular 
attention  to  the  Service's  recommendations 
'^for  the  four  special  management  areas. 

Periodic  review  of  the  land  management 
plan,  with  allowance  for  possible  future 
designation  of  the  four  special  management 
areas  as  National  WUdllfe  Refuges.  This 
would  occur  only  after  weighing  both  flab 
and  wildlife  values  and  the  results  of  the 
leasing  program. 

Sharing  50  per  cent  of  Federal  lease  reve- 
nues from  the  Area  with  the  State  of  Alaska, 
with  a  specific  requirement  for  State  as- 
sistance from  those  funds  to  localities  af- 
fected by  leasing  activities. 

Secretarial  discretion  for  the  permitting 
and  leasing  of  minerals  other  than  oU  and 
gas  to  the  extent  consistent  with  petroleum 
exploration  and  development  and  protection 
of  surface  values. 

Provision  for  the  interests  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives through  protection  of  the  subsistence 
uses  of  the  land  and  through  payments  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Fund.  The  Fund  is  the 
distribution  source  for  monies  awarded  to 
Alaska  Natives  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  and  is  made  up  m  part 
from  State  and  Federal  oil  and  gas  revenues 
In  Alaska. 

Authority  to  provide  access  for  transpor- 
tation into  and  through  the  Area,  in  accord- 
ance with  current  legal  requirements. 

Creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee  with 
representatives  from  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
affected  local  governments,  the  Native  com- 
munity, and  other  Interested  organizations 
to  assist  in  land  use  planning  and  develop- 
ii^nt  of  the  leasing  program. 

BACKCaOUND 

The  National  Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska 
(NPRA)  is  a  prime  example  of  a  frontier 
region  that  contains  potentially  important 
domestic  energy  resources.  Its  23  million  acre 
expanse  is  almost  entirely  wilderness.  It  is 
located  on  Alaska's  Nmth  Slope  and  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  to  the  south  by  the  Brooks  Mountain 
Range.  Its  eastern  border  lies  more  than  50 
miles  west  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field  and 
the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System.  In  size, 
the  Reserve  is  larger  than  the  combined  acre- 
age of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont.  New  Hampehlre.  and  Dela- 
ware. 

In  1923,  President  Harding  set  this  area 
aside  as  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 
It  was  designated  as  a  national  defense  re- 
serve under  the  Jtirisdlctlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  was  viewed  as  a  pos- 
sible petroleum  supply  source  during  a  mili- 
tary emergency. 

The  threat  of  oil  shortages  during  World 
War  n  prompted  the  Navy  to  accelerate  its 
petroleum  exploration  program.  The  Navy's 
exploration  program  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Umlat  oil  field,  estimated  to  con- 
tain at  least  70  million  barrels  of  recoverable 
oil,  and  minor  discoveries  of  petroleum  at 
other  locations.  The  Umiat  field  has  not  yet 
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vldes  the  authority  for  such  a  program  while 
retaining  appropriate  protection  for  the  fra- 
gile Arctic  ecosystem.  I  urge  early  congres- 
sional action  on  the  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT   Cartes. 

U.S.  Depabtbiznt  of  the  Intbbior, 

Washington.  D.C. 
The  PREsmEifT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Presuient:  I  am  enclosing  a 
study  and  a  legislative  proposal  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve 
In  Alaska  (NPR~A)  and  for  a  program  of  oil 
and  gas  leasing  In  the  NPR-A.  The  study 
and  proposed  legislation  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
Interested  agencies  and  are  ready  for  your 
transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

The  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production 
Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94-258:  90  Stat.  303) 
requires  that  you  submit  your  proposal, 
including  a  study  and  implementing  legis- 
lation, for  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  NPR-A  to  Congress  by  1980. 
The  1976  Act  requires  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  proposal  you  direct  a  study  to 
determine  the  best  overall  procedures  for 
the  development,  production,  transportation 
and  distribution  of  petroleum  resources  in 
the  NPR — A  (previously  designated  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4) . 

Responsibility  for  this  study  and  pro- 
posal was  assigned  to  this  Department,  in 
consultation  with  other  affected  agencies. 
The  Act  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  second  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  best  uses 
of  the  lands  in  the  NPR-A  and  the  designa- 
tion and  management  of  such  lands.  This 
study  was  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  April,  1979,  although  It  did  not 
Include  recommendations  for  land  manage- 
ment of  NPR-A,  which  were  deferred  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  petroleum  develop- 
ment study. 

My  legislative  proposal  incorporates  the 
concepts  of  both  the  land  use  and  petroleum 
development  studies  (copies  of  the  latter 
are  enclosed)  since  I  believe  that,  logically, 
both  elements  are  Inseparable  and  must  be 
Integrated  Into  a  comprehensive  policy  to 
enable  effective  management,  development, 
and  protection  of  the  NPR-A. 

Your  April,  1979  Energy  Address  stated 
that  NPR-A  would  be  opened  to  oil  and  gas 
leasing  by  private  companies.  The  bill  clearly 
directs  the  early  leasing  (within  20  months 
of  enactment)  of  tracts  in  the  Reserve  for  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  by  the 
private  sector  under  a  flexible  leasing  pro- 
gram, while  reserving  authority  In  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  protect  surface 
resources,  particularly  In  four  geographical 
areas  which  have  been  identified  as  having 
specially  significant  surface  resources. 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation are: 

Establishing  all  of  NPR-A  as  the  Western 
Arctic  Management  Area  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Area"  for  purposes  of  this 
letter)  with  management  by  the  Bureau  of 
lAnd  Management  under  the  principles 
of  multiple  use  as  set  forth  In  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
i(PLPMA),  (Public  Law  94-579,  90  Stat. 
2743). 

Provisions  for  early  oil  and  gas  leasing 
through  an  accelerated  planning  process.  The 
Initial  land  management  plan  for  the  Area, 
Including  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  program 
and  an  environmental  Impact  statement, 
would  be  completed  within  16  months  of 
passage  of  the  legislation  the  first  lease  sale 
would  be  required  within  20  months  of  en- 
actment. 

Oeneral  authority  to  protect  surface  and 


wildlife  resources  in  the  whole  Area,  con- 
sistent with  multiple  use  management. 

Creation  of  special  management  areas  for 
four  areas  which  possess  the  most  significant 
surface  resources  In  the  Area,  the  Utukok 
River  and  Uplands,  Teshekpuk  Lake  area,  the 
Colville  River  Valley,  and  Icy  Cape/Kasega- 
luk  Lagoon,  to  ensure  that  particular  pro- 
vision is  made  for  protection  of  those  surface 
resources. 

During  the  periodic  reviews  of  the  land 
management  plan,  study  the  lands  within 
special  management  areas  for  possible  desig- 
nation as  national  wildlife  refuges,  after 
considering  both  fish  and  wildlife  values  and 
results  of  the  leasing  program. 

Consultation  with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  the  development,  review,  and  re- 
vision of  the  plan,  with  special  attention  to 
the  Service's  recommendations  for  the  spe- 
cial management  areas. 

Broad  leasing  authority  to  the  Secretary 
in  coordination  with  authority  vested  In  the 
Department  of  Energy,  with  a  wide  range  of 
competitive  bidding  systems  and  the  flexibil- 
ity to  establish  terms  and  conditions  appro- 
priate for  the  Area,  and  with  provisions  to 
obtain  fair  market  value  for  minerals  leased, 
and  regulatory  authorities  needed  to  protect 
the  environment  and  the  public  interest. 

Sharing  of  50  percent  of  Federal  lease 
revenues  from  the  Area  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  with  a  specific  requirement  for  State 
assistance  from  those  funds  to  localities  im- 
pacted by  leasing  activities. 

A  discretionary  provision  for  permitting 
and  leasing  of  minerals  other  than  oil  and 
gas  to  the  extent  consistent  with  petroleum 
exploration  and  development  and  protection 
of  surface  values. 

Provisions  to  benefit  Alaska  Natives 
through  payments  to  the  Native  Fund  and 
continuation  of  subsistence  uses  of  the 
lands. 

Authority  to  provide  access  for  transpor- 
tation into  and  through  the  Area  in  ac- 
cord with  current  legal  authorities. 

Creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee  with 
representatives  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  affected  local  governments,  the  Native 
community,  and  other  interested  organiza- 
tions to  assist  in  land  use  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  the  leasing  program. 

We  believe  we  have  struck  an  appropriate 
balance  between  oil  and  gas  development  and 
protection  of  surface  values  in  the  Area.  The 
need  for  such  a  balance  is  clearly  recognized 
in  the  1976  Act.  Despite  strong  Interests  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  we  have  avoided 
providing  for  a  single  dominant  use  In  the 
Area  in  favor  of  either  oil  and  gas  or  surface 
protection. 

I  would  like  to  expand  briefiy  on  the  major 
aspects  of  my  decision  and  proposal. 

Management  options.  I  considered  a  range 
of  options  for  management  of  the  Area.  These 
included  continued  management  as  a  petro- 
leum reserve  with  primary  emphasis  on  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  production,  mul- 
tiple use  management  under  the  provisions 
of  FLPMA,  management  as  a  wildlife  refuge, 
and  designation  of  certain  parts  of  the  Area 
as  parks  or  wilderness  areas.  I  decided  the 
best  approach  is  multiple  use  management, 
with  full  opportunity  for  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing but  special  consideration  given  to  protect 
the  unique  surface  resources  of  the  Area. 

Petroleum  resource  estimates.  As  part  of 
the  economic  study,  the  Interior  Department 
conducted  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the 
petroleum  potential  of  the  Area  based  on  an 
evaluation  by  experts  in  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  using  a  computer  simulation 
model  developed  expressly  for  the  Area.  This 
evaluation  considered  all  the  data  gathered 
to  date  in  the  Government  exploration  pro- 
gram, including  information  from  18  wells 
and  over  1 1 ,000  line  miles  of  seismic  data. 

Based  on  this  evaluation,  we  continue  to 
be  optimistic   about  the  potenUal  of  the 
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Area.  While  there  have  been  no  discoveries 
of  commercial  quantities  of  oil  and  gas,  our 
current  estimate  is  that  the  23  million-acre 
Area  contains  an  average  value  of  7.1  billion 
barrels  of  oil  In  place  and  14.1  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  In  place.  Of  these  potential  in 
place  resources,  under  current  economic 
conditions,  we  estimate  an  average  of  1.9 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  3.7  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  could  be  delivered  to  market; 
there  is  a  5  percent  chance  that  4.8  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  12.9  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  could  be  delivered.  These  estimates  will 
be  updated  as  additional  data  becomes 
available. 

Surface  resources.  A  task  force  consisting 
of  Federal  agencies,  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
the  North  Slope  Borough  prepared  the  land 
use  study,  which  I  submitted  to  Congress  on 
April  12  of  last  year.  This  study  lays  out  in 
detail  the  characteristics  of  the  lands  in  the 
NPR-A  and  the  primary  resource  values 
other  than  petroleum. 

Several  major  environmental  issues  are 
associated  with  development  of  the  Area: 
possible  impacts  on  wildlife,  especially  cari- 
bou and  waterfowl:  effects  on  Inupiat  cul- 
ture and  subsistence  lifestyle  availability 
of  adequate  water  and  gravel  to  support 
operations;  direct  Impacts  of  construction, 
such  as  disturbances  to  tundra,  associated 
with  development;  and  impact  on  wilder- 
ness values.  Specific  examples  of  environ- 
mental resources  requiring  attention  in- 
clude the  Western  Arctic  herd  of  caribou, 
which  ranges  over  an  area  of  140,(XX)  square 
miles  and  calves  In  the  Utukok  Uplands  area 
from  late  May  until  early  June,  the  millions 
of  waterfowl  and  migratory  birds  that  use 
the  NPR-A  and  the  coastal  zone  barrier  is- 
land-lagoon system,  and  a  unique  molting 
area  around  Teshekpuk  Lake. 

Some  conflict  between  resource  values  will 
inevitably  occur:  for  instance,  portions  of 
the  four  special  management  areas  may 
overlie  promising  oil  and  gas  plays  in  the 
Area.  While  we  cuirently  have  a  reasonable 
idea  of  the  location  and  magnitude  of  most 
of  the  surface  values,  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
surface resources,  particularly  the  geograph- 
ic areas  for  possible  commercial  oil  and 
gas  production,  must  be  classified  as  pre- 
liminary. It  is  expected  that  further  careful 
and  more  specific  geographic  delineation  of 
both  the  petroleum  and  surface  resources 
will  reduce  conflicts  and  will  allow  more 
specific  local  emphasis  on  oil  development 
In  some  areas  and  surface  protecticm  in 
others.  Moreover,  protective  measures  de- 
veloped through  our  prior  experience  in  the 
Arctic  would  be  applied  to  the  exploration, 
development,  production,  and  transporta- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  within  the  Area.  Addi- 
tional standards  will  be  Incorporated  as  new 
experience  is  gained. 

The  current  state  of  technology  to  deal 
with  impacts  is  described  in  the  attached 
reports. 

SIGNinCAKT    LEGISLATtVE    PROVISIONS    AND 

isstns 

There  are  a  number  of  Important  provi- 
sions and  Issues  contained  in  our  proposed 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  highlight  and 
clarify  at  this  time. 

Management  plan  and  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  bill  to  prepare  a  long-range 
plan  for  management  of  the  Area.  Though 
comprehensive  in  scone,  the  plan  could  be 
accomplished  in  stages  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  20-month  deadline  for  the  first 
lease  sale.  The  initial  stage  of  the  plan 
would  have  to  be  completed  within  16 
months  of  enactment  and  would  fully  iden- 
tify and  analyze  the  resources  and  programs 
considered  most  significant  for  the  Area  and 
would  support  the  initial  actions  called  for 
in  the  plan.  The  plan  could  be  revised  and 
updated  as  necessary. 

Preliminary  forecasts  for  the  Initial  lease 
sale  indicate  a  sale  of  about  700,000  acres. 


with    varied    tracts   from    several   different 
sectors  of  the  Area. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  publication  of 
an  environmental  impact  statement,  pursu- 
ant to  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA) 
(83  Stat.  862)  in  conjtmction  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  management  plan  and  the 
oil  and  gas  leasing  program.  A  final  EIS  on 
the  Initial  plan  would  be  required  within 
the  16-month  deadline.  Pull  compliance 
with  NEPA  would  also  be  achieved  with  any 
subsequent  amendments  to  the  plan,  devel- 
opment of  lease  tracts,  and  other  action  In 
the  Area.  The  20-month  deadline  on  the 
initial  lease  sale  would  be  conditioned  to 
the  extent  that  no  lease  sale  could  be  held 
imtll  publication  of  the  final  E3S  on  the 
Initial  plan. 

Application  of  FLPMA.  The  provisions  of 
F^PMA  would  apply  generally  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Area,  with  certain  specific 
exceptions  for  provisions  that  might  unrea- 
sonably delay  planning  and  the  development 
of  a  leasing  program  and  which  may  not  be 
fully  necessary  because  of  extensive  study 
and  planning  work  that  has  already  taken 
place.  The  Secretary  would  have  discretion 
for  5  years  to  use  only  those  poi^ions  of 
Section  202  of  FLPMA,  (the  planning  pro- 
visions of  the  Act)  he  deems  appropriate. 
It  is  expected  that  the  section  would  be 
utilized  in  principle,  but  that  some  proce- 
dural requirements  would  be  waived.  The 
regulations  authority  in  Section  310  would 
not  be  applied  for  5  years.  In  favor  of  the 
independent  regulations  authority  provided 
by  this  bill. 

Section  603  of  FLPMA,  requiring  overall 
wilderness  review  for  public  lands,  would  not 
be  applied  to  the  Area.  I  decided  that  wilder- 
ness designations  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  Area  at  this  time  and  wilderness  review 
reouirements  would  unreasonably  delay 
plans  for  leasing.  The  estoblishment  of  four 
special  management  areas,  (the  Colville 
River  Valley.  Utukok  Upland  River.  1'eshefc- 
puk  Lake  and  Icy  Cape/Kasegaluk  Lagoon) 
and  a  procedure  for  reviewing  them  for  pos- 
sible refuge  status  (see  discussion  below) 
would  provide  protection  for  wilderness 
values. 

Protection  of  surface  resources  and  special 
management  areas.  Surface  resources  are  de- 
fined in  the  bill  to  include  fish  and  wild- 
life and  their  habitats,  and  historical  arche- 
ologlcal.  culttiral,  scientific,  scenic,  and  rec- 
reational resources  of  the  Area.  The  long- 
range  management  plan  for  the  Area  would 
have  to  provide  generally  for  protection  oi 
surface  resources  in  the  whole  Area  and 
would  have  to  establish  boundaries  for,  and 
Identify  surface  resources  of,  the  fotir  special 
management  areas.  Within  the  special  man- 
agement areas,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  "such  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  prohibitions"  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary "to  avoid  reasonably  foreseeable  and 
significantly  adverse  effects  on  surface  re- 
sources". The  bill  recognizes  "an  abundance 
of  unique  surface  resources"  in  the  Col- 
ville River.  Utukok  River,  Teshekpuk  Lake, 
and  Icy  Cape  areas.  In  the  special  manage- 
ment areas  the  power  to  prohibit  or  limit 
oil  and  gas  activities  is  provided,  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  caribou  calving,  polar  bear 
denning,  and  waterfowl  molting  seasons,  and 
other  special  periods  for  wildlife  protection. 
We  expect  that  any  such  prohibitions  and 
limitations,  if  adopted,  would  be  seasonal  or 
otherwise  carefully  applied  to  specific  times 
and/or  geographical  areas. 

The  initial  five-year  review  of  the  plan 
(concluding  6^^  years  after  enactment) 
would  Include  a  study  as  to  whether  any 
lands  in  the  special  management  areas 
should  be  established  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System.  The  review 
would  Include  full  consideration  of  fish  and 
wildlife  values  and  of  results  of  the  oil  and 
gas  leasing  program,  and  would  Include  a 


determination  as  to  whether  fish  and  wild- 
life values  in  those  areas  predominate  over 
other  surface  and  subsurface  values.  If  there 
is  Insufficient  data  available  from  the  leas- 
ing program  and  the  planning  process  to 
make  such  a  determination  in  the  initial 
five-year  plan  review  for  any  particular  lands 
within  the  special  management  area,  the 
study  of  those  lands  would  be  postponed 
until  the  earliest  subsequent  ten-year  plan 
review  when  sufficient  data  Is  available.  Rec- 
ommendations for  refuge  status  would  be 
made  to  the  Congress,  and  would  be  made 
subject  to  any  then-existing  leases. 

Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  role.  The  Plah 
and  Wildlife  Service  would  be  consulted  In 
the  development,  review,  and  revision  of  the 
plan  with  regard  to  all  aspects  of  fish  and 
wildlife  protection.  The  Service  would  make 
written  recommendations  on  the  special 
management  areas  and  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  justify  in  writing  any  decisions 
inconsistent  with  those  recommendations. 

Withdrawals.  Under  the  1976  Act.  the  NPR- 
A  is  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry  under 
the  public  land  laws,  and  development  and 
production  are  prohibited.  While  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  this  withdrawal 
and  prohibition  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
and  will  have  to  be  revoked  to  implement 
the  oil  end  gas  leasing  program.  A  blanket 
revocation  erf  the  withdrawal  Immediately 
upon  enactment  of  a  new  law  would  poten- 
tially leave  the  Area  vulnerable  to  various 
land  claims  or  forms  of  entry  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  proposed  use  of  the  Area;  conse- 
quently the  revocation  is  established  in  the 
bill  at  16  months  from  enactment,  in  con- 
formity with  the  period  for  development  of 
the  initial  plan,  and  with  authority  provided 
to  the  Secretary  to  make  such  administra- 
tive withdrawals  as  may  l>e  found  necessary 
during  planning  to  achieve  the  management 
objectives  for  the  Area. 

The  proposed  bill  furtter  provides  that 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872  (30  US.C  Chapter 
n)  and  Section  6  of  the  Alaska  Statebood 
Act,  (72  Stat.  330)  shall  not  s^ply  to  the 
Area.  We  have  provided  for  discretionary 
permitting  and  leasing  for  minerals  other 
than  oil  and  gas  to  the  extent  that  explora- 
tion and  development  of  other  minerals  do 
not  conflict  with  oil  and  gas  (derations  or 
with  standards  for  protection  of  surface  re- 
sources. 

Bidding  systems.  Because  of  the  very  diffi- 
cult conditions  prevailing  in  the  Area,  the 
considerable  uncertainties  still  remaining 
about  the  amount  and  location  of  oil  and 
gas.  and  the  very  high  costs  of  discovering 
and  developing  it.  we  have  developed  a 
fiexible  authority  for  a  variety  of  bidding 
systems  to  establish  incentives  for  expediti- 
ous and  efficient  exploration  and  develop- 
ment by  the  private  sector.  Leasing  authority 
provided  by  the  bill  is  patterned  after  exist- 
ing authorities,  particularly  the  OCS  Lands 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  (92  Stat.  629)  but 
it  would  be  entirely  independent  of  other 
leasing  authority  the  Secretary  has.  A  variety 
of  devices,  including  cash  bonus,  net  profit, 
royalty,  and  work  commitment  bids,  or 
combinations  thereof,  are  allowed.  Unitiza- 
tion, pooling,  and  drilling  agreements  would 
be  allowed.  The  Secretary  could,  under  the 
bill,  lease  tracts  of  up  to  60.000  acres  in 
size.  It  is  expected  that  most  leases  would 
not  approach  this  size,  but  the  opportunity 
would  be  available  for  larger  tracts,  which 
could  be  useful  particularly  in  the  less  ex- 
plored areas  and  in  connection  with  work 
commitment  bidding.  Initial  leare  terms 
would  be  for  up  to  10  years. 

Department  of  Energy  role.  With  respect  to 
leasing  and  leasing  regulations,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Department  of  Energy  will 
have  the  same  role  in  the  Area  as  it  has 
generally  under  authorities  vested  and  trans- 
ferred to  it  by  Section  302(b)  and  (c)   and 
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April  2,  1980 


We  have  adopted  the  Joint 
of  the  OCS  Lands  Act  of 
Section  105  of  the  Ener- 
Conservation  Act    (89   Stat. 
w^uld  aUow  joint  bidding  except 
oil  companies,  those  having  an 
volume  of  1,600,000  barrels  a 
Extensive  discussion  and 
the  development  of  this  pro- 
Lands  Act,  and  we  felt  It  ap- 
pply  the  provision  here.  An  ex- 
Olow   joint   bidding  by  majors 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
costs  or  other  development 
etnd  exploration  and  devel- 
aot  occur  without  an  exception. 
and  protective  provisions.  In 
against  possible  harm  or 
from  exploration  and  devel- 
or  from  possible  abuses  or 
the  leasing  authority,  the  bill 
v^lety  of  regulatory  and  control 
to  those  contained  In  ex- 
Bxploratlon  and  develop- 
kre  required  prior  to  commenc- 
under  a  lease.  Leases  may 
If  necessary  to  allow  proper 
or  to  protect  against  a  threat 
1  lealth.  life,  property,  or  the  en- 
1  leases  may  also  be  cancelled  If 
could  be  caused  and  for  other 
as  gross  negligence  or  lack  of 
alibstantlal    civil    and    criminal 
Included  because  of  the  need 
effective  enforcement  sanc- 
w|3uld  not  be  readily  absorbed  as 
cost   of  doing  business.   Antl- 
Is  provided,  with  provisions  very 
OCS  Lands  Act. 
uses.  One  of  the  Important 
the  bill  Is  to  provide  the  op- 
the   continuation  of  subsls- 
tbe  Area  by  local  rural  resl- 
•  ises  could  Include  fishing,  hunt- 
.  or  maintenance  of  subsistence 
bill  specifically  provides  for 
use   of  existing  subsistence 
for  such  additions  as  the  Sec- 
necessary.    Protection    of 
provided  In  the  bill  Is  significant 
purposes. 

as  access  to,  and  trans- 
any    oil    and    gas    resources 
Area,  Is  as  crucial  as  the  dls- 
^evelopment  of  It,  the  bill  con- 
fer the  Secretary  to  grant 
In  or  through  the  Area  under 
authorities.  Including  Sec- 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  PLPtlA, 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  and  through 
and   scenic  rivers,   subject  to 
iknd  conditions  as  may  be  "ap- 
mlnlmlae  adverse  effects".  The 
.  of  course,  consider  possible 
to   croaslng   of   wild   or   scenic 
course  of  reviewing  rlght-of- 
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provision  Is  In  our  bill   In 

>f  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
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and  the  additional  source 
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tbla  bUl  would  not  be  In  addition  to  the 
original  celling. 

After  Native  Fund  payments  are  made,  all 
remaining  Federal  receipts  would  be  shared 
equally  by  the  State  of  Alaska  with  50  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  going  to  the  State.  The 
State  would  be  required  to  give  priority  In 
allocating  those  funds  to  subdivisions  and 
communities  most  Impacted  by  mineral  de- 
velopment under  the  bill. 

Barrow  gas.  The  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  supply  of  natural  gas  to  the 
Native  Village  of  Barrow,  with  the  rates 
adjusted  to  cost-of -service  basis  after  enact- 
ment, and  with  the  further  provision  that  a 
plan  will  be  developed  within  1  years  after 
enactment  for  the  assumption  by  the  State 
or  local  government  of  the  responsibility  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  further  devel- 
opment of  the  South  Barrow  Field  and  dis- 
tribution systems. 

State  and  local  participation  and  the  ad- 
visory committee.  The  bill  requires  that  the 
Secretary  provide  for  effective  State  and 
local  participation  In  the  planning  effort. 
This  Includes  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  with  State  and  local  rep- 
resentation, pursuant  to  Section  309  of 
FLPMA. 

Public  participation.  In  conducting  the 
studies  and  developing  my  recommendations, 
we  had  extensive  public  Involvement,  After 
the  public  briefings  In  August,  we  had  a  for- 
mal comment  period.  A  number  of  oil  com- 
panies. Industry  groups,  environmental 
groups,  and  several  individual  citizens  gave 
us  their  views.  We  also  asked  the  North  Slope 
Borough  and  the  State  of  Alaska  for  their 
recommendations  on  options  for  future  ac- 
tivity, I  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
views  of  Mayor  Hopson  and  Oovemor  Ham- 
mond. We  also  consulted  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
We  have  also  had  numerous  contacts  with 
the  Congress  on  the  proposals. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  that  you  make  early 
passage  of  this  legislation  an  Administration 
priority  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
I  am  convinced  that  exploration  of  NPB-A 
by  a  number  of  private  companies  will  pro- 
vide a  better  basis  for  assuring  early  oil  and 
gas  production  than  will  continuation  of  the 
Oovemment  exploration  program  based  on  a 
single  exploration  strategy.  The  legislation 
will  allow  exploration  and  any  subsequent 
development  to  be  conducted  within  a  sound 
and  defensible  framework.  Assuming  passage 
of  this  legislation  during  the  next  session  of 
this  Congress,  we  will  initiate  accelerated 
planning  and  should  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
mence leasing  during  the  early  part  of  1983. 

We  will  provide  whatever  assistance  Is  nec- 
essary to  assure  timely  consideration  of  the 
legislation  and  study  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Cccn.  D.  Ansbtts, 

Secretary. 

VS.   DCPABTVKNT    OT   JUSTICK, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Pkesipbnt. 
Tlie  White  Haute, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  Section  106  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act 
of  1976  (the  1976  Act),  42  0.8.C.  5  6505. 
requires  that  you  submit  to  the  Congress 
your  recommendations  concerning  the  beat 
procedures  for  the  development  of  the 
petroleum  resources  In  the  National  Petro- 
leum Reserve  in  Alaska  (NPR-A).  Section 
106  of  the  same  Act.  43  UJ9.C.  i  6606,  requires 
that  the  recommendations  you  submit  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  106  contain  a 
report  by  the  Attorney  General  "on  the 
anticipated  effects  upon  competition  of  such 
plans  and  proposals,"  This  letter  constitutes 
the  report  required  by  i  106  of  the  1976  Act, 

As  you  know,  responsibility  for  preparing 
the   proposal   for   the   development  of  the 


NPR-A  was  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (Secretary) .  We  understand  that 
the  Secretary  recently  forwarded  to  you  his 
NPR-A  recommendations,  and  proposed  Im- 
plementing legislation.  These  materials  were 
at  the  same  time  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  (Department) 
for  purposes  of  our  competitive  review.  Be- 
cause the  Secretary's  recommendations  are 
reflected  In  the  proposed  legislation,  our 
analysis  Is  based  primarily  on  that  docu- 
ment, but  we  have  studied  the  underlying 
reports  and  recommendations  as  well  in 
order  to  understand  fully  the  context  lr> 
which  this  legislation  is  being  propose). 

The  aspect  of  the  Implementing  legisla- 
tion which  has  particular  competitive  signifi- 
cance Is  the  proposed  transfer  of  oil  and 
gas  development  and  production  rights  from 
the  federal  government  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. Since  effective  competition  within  the 
private  sector  will,  in  general,  provide  for 
the  most  efficient  allocation  of  resources, 
we  concur  with  this  approach.  Moreover, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  antitrust  safe- 
guards Included  In  the  proposed  implement- 
ing legislation.  It  appears  that  competitive 
development  of  the  NPR-A  by  the  private 
sector  is  likely.  For  example,  the  actual  trans- 
fers of  property  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  private  sector  would  occur 
through    competitive    bidding    for    leases. 

The  specific  form  of  bidding  would  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  who  could 
choose  any  or  all  of  the  bidding  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  prop>osed  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  limitations  on  Joint  bidding  by 
major  oil  companies  which  currently  apply 
to  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  (OCS)>  would  also  apply  to 
leasing  In  the  NPR-A.  Those  limitations  gen- 
erally prohibit  joint  bids  among  the  largest 
oil  companies.  Moreover,  as  under  existing 
OCS  lease  review  procedures,'  the  Depart- 
ment, in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  would  for  each  sale  be 
required  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Issuance  of  any 
lease  "may  create  or  maintain  a  situation 
inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws."  This 
standard  for  antitriist  review  does  not  re- 
quire a  finding  by  the  Department  that  there 
Is  a  prospective  certainty  of  an  antitrust 
violation.  Rather,  what  is  required  is  an  as- 
sessment of  whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  of  a  contravention  of  the  policies 
underlying  the  antitrust  laws.  We  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  the  applica- 
tion of  this  standard  not  only  In  the  OCS 
context,  but  In  other  areas  as  well.'  Finally, 
regardless  of  any  finding  we  might  make  In 
the  NPR-A  context  concerning  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  situation  Inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws,  we  would  have  at  our  dis- 
posal the  full  range  of  antitrust  enforcement 
options.  Nothing  In  this  proposed  legislation 
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142  TJ.S.C.  6213. 

•The  antitrust  review  process  would  be 
identical  to  that  cxurently  i^ppUed  to  oU 
and  gas  lease  sales  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  pursuant  to  43  0B.C.  §  1337. 

'  This  standard  first  appeared  In  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  by 
Section  207  of  the  Federal  Property  Act  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  40  U.8.C. 
i  488.  as  "tend  to  create  or  maintain  a  situ- 
ation Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws." 
The  1970  Amendments  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  42  US.C.  5  2136,  adopted 
similar  language,  as  did  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  Production  Act  of  1978.  lo 
0B.C.  il  7430-31.  See  also  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1960  and  1976  Amendments,  now 
50  App.  V3.C.  i  2168:  Small  Business  Act 
of  1960.  16  tT.S.O,  f  631,  et  sea.:  EneHor  P^ 
and  Conservation  Act.  42  TT.S.C.  I  6361;  1^- 
eral  Coal  leasing  Amendment*  Act  of  l»70. 
30  IT.8.C.  1184(3). 


would   confer  any    antitrust    Immunity   or 
create  any  antitrust  defense. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  at 
this  time  the  competitive  Impact  of  any 
particular  NPR-A  lease  sale  that  may  be  held 
in  the  future.  However,  In  view  of  com- 
petitive safeguards  included  In  the  pro- 
posed NPR-A  implementing  legislation,  and 
assuming  that  that  legislation  is  enacted 
toto  law.  we  are  confident  that  any  NPR-A 
leasing  which  may  someday  occur  will  likely 
be  conducted  In  a  climate  conducive  to  the 
competitive  process. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  SHEmnKLo, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


ByMf.BAUCUS: 
S.  2526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  interest  on  certain  indus- 
trial development  bonds  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  to  furnish  railroad 
transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LEGISLATION    TO    RELIEVE    GRAIN    CAR    SHORTAGES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help  relieve 
the  serious  problem  of  railroad  car  short- 
ages which  has  plagued  grain  shippers 
throughout  the  country  for  the  past 
several  years. 

My  proposal  is  designed  to  encourage 
private  financing  and  ownership  of  rail- 
road facilities,  especially  rolling  stock. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  al- 
low States  and  their  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions to  issue  industrial  development 
bonds  to  finance  railroad  faciUties  and 
equipment  including  grain  hopper  cars. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. Montana's  State  legislature  en- 
acted legislation  in  1979  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Highways  to  issue  smd 
sell  railroad  roUing  stock  revenue  bonds. 
The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  may  be  used 
to  make  loans  for  financing  rolling  stock 
for  transporting  grain  produced  in  our 
State. 

Interest  on  bonds  issued  by  States  is 
generally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
taxation.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
sdlows  tax-exempt  financing  of  airports, 
docks,  wharfs,  mass  commuting  facilities, 
and  parking  facilities  through  industrial 
revenue  bonds.  Unfortunately,  railroad 
facilities  and  equipment  are  not  eligible 
for  this  favorable  tax  treatment  under 
present  law. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  railroads 
are  suffering  from  serious  capital  short- 
ages. BilUons  of  dollars  of  private  financ- 
ing will  be  needed  Just  to  maintain  the 
present  railroad  system  over  the  naxt 
few  years. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day will  help  strengthen  the  railroad 
system  by  encouraglne  private  invest- 
ment in  railroad  facilities  through  tax- 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  aa 
follows: 

S.  2626 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That    (a) 

paragraph  (4)  of  section  103(b)  of  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cer- 
tain exempt  activities)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (H)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  or",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagn^h  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  faclUtles,  Including  rolUng  stock,  for 
the  furnishing  of  railroad  transportation.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act-S 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  2527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  plan  of  rationalization  of 
rail  properties  of  the  ConsoUdated  Rail 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  S.  1946.  a  bill 
which  will  provide  a  greater  degree  of 
regulatory  freedom  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, yet  assure  adequate  protection 
for  shippers.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
regulatory  changes,  if  utilized  by  the  rail- 
road industry,  will  improve  the  financial 
condition  of  the  industry.  Specifically, 
they  should  help  to  improve  ConRail's 
deficit  and  reduce  the  amount  of  subsidy 
the  Government  will  have  to  contribute 
before  ConRail  can  make  it  on  its  own. 
TTiis  was  only  one  step  however.  As  re- 
gards to  ConRail,  we  need  to  address 
some  of  the  other  factors  which  appear 
to  constrain  its  potential  independence 
as  a  self-sustaining  railroad  free  from 
Government  subsidy. 

With  that  objective  in  mind,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  provide  a  legislative 
framework  for  congressional  review  and 
action  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Con- 
Rail. This  legislation  will  require  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  in- 
tensify Its  review  of  ConRail's  financial 
situation  and  future  viability  and  then 
to  submit  specific  identifiable  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning 
of  the  97th  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
require  the  U.S.  Railway  Association 
after  public  hearings  to  be  conducted  by 
the  ICC  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for  rationalization  of  ConRail  rail  prop- 
erties, which  if  not  rejected  by  a  joint 
congressional  resolution  within  a  speci- 
fied timetable,  will  become  effective.  At 
the  same  time  the  Association  will  be 
required  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  as  to  the  future  projected 
iunding  requirements  of  ConRail  to- 
gether with  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  future  structure  and 
activities  of  ConRail  as  the  Association 
determines  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  meet  the  goals  set  forth  in  section 
206(a)  of  the  3-R  Act,  together  with  any 
specific  legislation  they  feel  might  be 
necessary  to  implement  such  recom- 
mendations. 

In  order  to  implement  this  legislation, 
the  bill  recommends  that  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  be  given  a  2-year  au- 
thorization through  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
committee  has  scheduled  public  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  on  the  Associa- 


tion's authorization  request  for  Wednes- 
day, April  16. 1980. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd,  as 
follows: 

8.  3627 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  puzposes 
of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Association"  means  the  United  States 
Railway  Association; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  "Corporation"  means  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation; 

(4)  "rail  properties"  means  assets  or  rights 
owned,  leased,  or  otherwise  controlled  by  the 
Corporation  which  are  used  or  useful  In  raU 
transportation  service;  and 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

CONRAIL   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Association  sbaU,  at  the  time  of 
submission  of  a  plan  of  rationalisation  pur- 
suant to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act,  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  March  1,  1981,  make 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  future  projected  funding  re- 
quirements of  the  Corporation.  At  the  time  of 
submission  of  such  plan  of  rationalization, 
the  Association  shall  also  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  future  structure  and  activities  of  the 
Corporation  in  the  Region  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 102(16)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973)  (45  U.S.C.  702(15) )  as  It 
determines  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
meet  the  goals  set  forth  In  section  206(a)  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(45  U,S,C,  716(a) ) ,  together  with  any  specific 
legislation  necessary  to  Implement  such  rec- 
ommendations. 

SUBMISSION   OF   RATIONALIZATIOK   PLAN  BY  THE 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall 
submit  to  the  Association  Its  findings  with 
respect  to  the  raU  properties  which  It  will 
propose  (1)  for  abandonment  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  (2)  for 
transfer  for  continued  operation  to  another 
raUroad  or  qualified  person,  provided  that 
such  transfer  proposals  shall  set  forth  the 
essential  terms  and  conditions  for  the  trans- 
fer. 

PRELIMINART    FINDINCS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  submission  of  the  Corporation's  findings 
under  section  3  of  this  Act.  the  Association 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  Its  pre- 
liminary findings  on  such  submission.  Such 
findings  shaU  Include  analyses  and  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  the  abandonments  and 
transfers  proposed  by  the  Corporation  under 
section  3  of  this  Act,  and  the  feasibility  of 
abandoning  any  rail  properties  of  the  Corpo- 
ration In  addition  to  those  proposed  by  the 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  (3)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Association  shall,  (m  the  date  of 
such  publication,  transmit  copies  of  such 
preliminary  findings  to  the  Congrees.  the 
Secretary,  the  Commission,  and  the  Oovemor 
and  public  utility  commissioner  of  each  State 
in  which  any  sudi  rail  properties  ane  lo- 
cated. Upon  request,  the  Aasoclatioii  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  such  preliminary  findings 
to  any  Interested  pwvon. 

PLAN    or    RATIONALBATIDN 

Sec,  6,  (a)  Within  60  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  findings  of  the  Association  In  the 
Federal  Renter,  the  Commission  shaU  in- 
vite and  afford  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sulxnlt  comments  oo  the  preUm- 
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the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  (45  use.  762(a)),  as  amended;  and 
(B)  be  deemed  to  have  been  authorized  un- 
der section  10303  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions specified  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  such  section. 

(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
approval is  not  adopted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  may  trans- 
fer to  a  railroad  or  other  qualified  person 
any  rail  properties  identified  for  transfer  in 
the  plan  of  rationalization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(b)(2)(C)  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  any  provisions  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  701 
et.  seq.),  or  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  as  amended 
(45  U.S.C.  801  et.  seq.)  :  Provided,  however. 
That  any  transfer  under  this  section  shall 
subject  the  Corporation  and  transferee,  in 
each  such  transfer,  to  the  requirements  and 
other  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
(45  U.S.C.  771-779),  except  that  the  term 
"effective  date  of  this  Act"  contained  in 
such  title  shall  be  applied  to  each  such 
transfer  as  if  it  read  "effective  date  of  this 
transfer." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  9.  Section  214(c)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  (45  U.S.C.  724(c)  )  is 
amended  to  resid  as  follows : 

"(c)  Association. — There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  purposes  of  its  administrative  ex- 
penses such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $29,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  and  $27,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.".^ 
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By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himseU, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  Helms)  : 

S.  2528.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  establishing  their  lateral  sea- 
ward boundary;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  propose  today,  with  the  support  of 
Senators  Thurmond,  Morgan,  and 
Relms,  grants  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  agreement  between  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward 
boundary.  Similar  legislation,  with  broad 
support  from  the  congressional  delega- 
tions of  both  States,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 

This  measure  is  the  culmination  of  a 
long  and  thoughtful  process.  In  late  1977, 
the  Boundary  Commissions  for  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  held  a  joint 
session  in  Columbia,  SC,  and  agreed  to 
recommend  to  their  respective  States 
that  the  lateral  seaward  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  States  be  delimited  by  ex- 
tending the  landward  boundary  line  to 
the  seaward  limits  of  the  States  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  The  recommended 
agreement  was  executed  on  January  20, 
1978  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Legisla- 
tures of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  for  consideration.  The  agree- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  each  State  in 
a  manner  prescribed  by  its  laws.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rollings)  : 
S.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of 


the  United  States  Code  to  apply  to  sub- 
scription and  solicitation  materials  of 
one  conservation  publication  mailed  in 
bulk  by  each  State  the  lower  third-class 
rate  applicable  to  matter  mailed  in  bulk 
by  qualified  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. Senator  Rollings  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  is  very  important 
to  the  continued  existence  of  State  con- 
servation publications.  The  bill  would 
permit  these  publications  to  mail  their 
subscription  renewal  notices  at  the  third- 
class,  nonprofit  mailing  rate. 

The  special  third-class  rates  presently 
are  available  only  to  the  categories  of 
nonprofit  organizations  specified  in  law 
by  Congress.  The  types  of  organizations 
eligible  for  the  special  rate  are  now 
limited  to  religious,  educational,  scien- 
tific, philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor, 
veterans,  fraternal,  and  qualified  politi- 
cal committees. 

For  a  period  of  time  beginning  in  1976, 
the  Postal  Service  granted  to  State  con- 
servation publications  permission  to  mail 
promotional  materials  at  the  third-class, 
nonprofit  rate.  However,  on  September 
18,  1979,  the  Postal  Service  revoked  the 
third-class  authorization  for  the  South 
Carolina  Wildlife  magazine.  The  Postal 
Service  defended  its  action  by  claiming 
that  the  primary  purjwse  of  the  South 
Carolina  Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources 
Department,  which  is  responsible  for 
publishing  the  magazine,  was  "conser- 
vation." Therefore,  the  publication  was 
not  entitled  to  the  special  third-class 
rate,  because  there  is  no  "conservation" 
category  in  the  postal  rate  statute. 

We  believe  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  provision  for  a 
"conservation"  category.  Although  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  South  Carolina 
Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources  Depart- 
ment may  be  conservation,  it  is  clear 
that  the  magazine  itself  is  "educational" 
in  nature.  The  magazine  is  a  nonprofit 
publication  dedicated  to  educating  the 
public  about  the  value  of  our  State's 
natural  resources. 

The  loss  of  the  third-class  mailing  rate 
will  cost  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
magazine  an  additional  $53,000  a  year. 
In  this  time  of  high  inflation,  the  in- 
creased postage  cost  will  be  extremely 
detrimental.  Furthermore,  other  State 
conservation  magazines,  which  presently 
have  third-class  ratings,  are  understand- 
ably concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
the  Postal  Service  revoking  their  mail- 
ing privileges.  Those  magazines  which 
could  be  affected  are  the  Michigan  Out- 
doors and  the  Conservationist  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  very  modest.  In  terms  of  revenue 
forgone  by  the  Postal  Service,  permit- 
ting these  three  State  conservation 
magazines  to  mail  subscription  materials 
at  the  third-class,  nonprofit  rate  will  cost 
an  estimated  $150,000.  This  sum  is  small 
when  compared  to  the  $17  billion  a  year 
budget  for  the  Postal  Service.  More  im- 
portantly, in  terms  of  new  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget,  this  legislation  would 
result  in  estimated  additional  outlays  of 
only  $53,000,  because  the  South  Carolina 
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Wildlife  Magazine  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  aforementioned  State  conservation 
publications  which  is  presently  denied 
third-class  mailing  privileges.  The  cost 
of  permitting  the  other  two  potentially 
affected  publications  to  mail  subscription 
materials  at  third-class  rates  is  already 
in  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  South  Carolina 
Wildlife  magazine  Is  an  excellent  pub- 
lication, having  won  national  awards 
throughout  the  years  for  its  high  stand- 
ards and  its  contributions  to  conserva- 
tion and  education.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  loss  if  these  magazines  were  forced  to 
cut  back  on  publication  and  distribution 
because  of  a  technical  interpretation  by 
the  Postal  Service.  We  urge  every  Sen- 
ator and  every  friend  of  conservation  and 
education  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Tommy  B.  Edwards,  assistant  attor- 
ney general  for  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, explaining  the  problems  encoim- 
tered  by  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2529 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3625(c)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  t>hls  section, 
one  conservation  publication  published  by 
an  agency  of  a  State  which  is  responsible  for 
management  and  conservation  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  of  that  State  shall  be 
considered — 

"  ( 1 )  a  publication  of  a  qualified  non-profit 
organization  which  qualifies  for  rates  of 
postage  under  former  section  4358(d)  of  this 
title;  and 

"(2)  when  mailed  in  bulk  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  former  section  4452  of  this  title, 
matter  mailed  in  bulk  under  that  subsection 
(e)  by  a  qualified  non-profit  organization 
imder  subsection  (b)  of  that  former  section 
4462." 

The  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Office  of  the  Attorney   Qeneral, 

Columbia.  S.C.,  October  24,  1979. 

Be     South     Carolina     Wildlife     magazine: 
Revocation  of  Tblrd-CHass  bulk  mailing 
rate. 
Hon.  Strom  Tkubmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  In  accordance 
with  your  staff's  earlier  telephone  discussions 
with  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  and  Ma- 
rine Resources  Department,  I  wish  to  provide 
you  with  the  following  background  infor- 
mation regarding  the  above  referenced 
matter: 

South  Carolina  Wildlife  magazine  is,  of 
course,  a  publication  of  the  South  Carolina 
Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources  Department. 
The  Magazine  is  printed  by  Klngsport  Press 
of  Klngsport,  Tennessee.  In  order  to  avoid 
further  shipping  cost  after  printing,  the 
Magazine  is  mailed  out  to  subscribers  from 
the  Klngsport,  Tennessee,  post  office.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  actual  Magazine  maUlng  (which 
incidentally,  is  mailed  at  a  special  second 
class  nonprofit  rate)  the  department  also 
malls  the  magazine  promotional  pieces  (such 
as  re-subscrlption  notices,  etc.)  from  the 
Klngsport  post  office.  The  promotional  pieces 
referred  to  above  are  a  vital  and  integral 
part  of  tbe  entire  Magazine  effort  since  the 


department  depends  upon  these  sequential 
mailings  of  promotional  pieces  to  maintain 
our  current  subscription  level  as  well  as  at- 
tract new  subscribers. 

Herefore,  the  department  has  been  allowed 
to  maU  the  promotional  pieces  at  a  special 
bulk  third-class  postage  rate  allowed  for 
"educational  non-profit  organizations"  under 
Section  632.232  of  the  Domestic  Mall  Manual. 
Several  other  states  besides  South  Carolina — 
among  them  being  Michigan  and  New  York — 
enjoy  this  special  third-class  bulk  rate  edu- 
cational classification. 

Last  spring  tbe  Magazine's  publication's 
coordinator,  Duncan  Grant,  was  advised  by 
the  postmaster  of  the  Klngsport,  Tennessee 
post  office  that  South  Carolina  Wildlife's 
third-class  nonprofit  mailing  authorization 
for  promotional  pieces  had  been  revoked. 
The  reason  given  tor  this  revocation  was  that 
the  Magazine's  primary  purpose  was  not 
"educational"  within  the  scope  of  Section 
623.232  of  the  Domestic  Mall  Manual.  To  our 
knowledge.  South  Carolina  has  been  the  only 
state  among  the  states  enjoying  the  preferred 
rate  classification  to  have  their  third-class 
bulk  rate  classification  revoked.  Following 
notification  of  this  decision,  Mr.  Grant  Ini- 
tiated a  timely  appeal  to  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Domestic  MaU  Classification  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Postal  Services  Headquarters 
m  Washington,  D.C.  On  October  9.  1979.  Mr. 
Grant  was  advised  by  letter  from  the  Kings- 
port  post  office  that  the  original  decision  to 
revoke  the  Magazine's  preferred  third-class 
bulk  rate  had  been  upheld  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  Headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  am  enclosing  tor  your  review 
a  copy  of  this  "final  agency  decision"  letter 
from  the  United  States  Postal  Service  Head- 
quartov. 

The  adverse  decision  described  above  will 
cost  the  Department  approximately  $30,000 
per  year  in  additional  mailing  cost  which 
will,  of  course,  work  a  severe  financial  hard- 
ship upon  the  Department.  Thus,  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  third-class  bulk  rate  will  result 
in  either  the  additional  cost  having  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  citizens  of  South  Caroline 
or  having  the  nationally-recognized  quality 
of  the  Magazine  itself  seriously  threatened. 

It  Is  the  department's  position  that  South 
Carolina  Wildlife  and  Its  related  promo- 
tionals  should  certainly  be  eligible  for  the 
preferred  bulk  mailing  rate  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Magazine  meets  the  necessary 
"educational"  criteria  for  the  preferred  rate 
as  set  forth  in  the  postal  regulations.  Con- 
sequently, Duncan  Grant  and  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
members  of  your  staff  and  review  the  perti- 
nent postal  service  regulations  as  they  relate 
to  the  situation  outlined  above  and,  further, 
to  solicit  your  assistance  In  attempting  to 
rectify  what  the  department  considers  to  be 
a  highly  arbitrary  and  erroneous  ruling  by 
the  postal  service. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Tommy  B.  Edwards, 
Atsistant  Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  2530.  A  bill  to  improve  the  fairness 
and  equity  of  the  protection  provided  to 
railroad  employees  under  title  V  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(45  U.S.C.  §  701  et  seq.) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee (m  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 
railroad  employee  protection  modification 

ACT    of    1980 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  by  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  legislation  to  re- 
vise the  labor  protection  program  under 
title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 


tion Act  of  1973.  This  im)gram  affords 
certain  compensation  guarantees  to  tbe 
former  employees  of  the  Northeast  aod 
Midwest  bankrupt  railroads  that  were 
formed  into  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration. In  addition  to  providing  for  an 
increased  authorization  of  $235  million, 
this  new  legislatimi  will  make  certain 
changes  in  the  benefit  provisions  of  the 
current  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  current  program 
was  first  authorized  at  $250  million.  It 
represented  the  recommendation  of  rail- 
road management  and  labor  of  the  cost 
of  protecting  employees  either  displaced 
or  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  the 
conveyance  of  the  predecessor  lines  to 
ConRail. 

It  now  is  apparent  that,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  current  program,  all  of  the 
authorized  funds  will  be  depleted  during 
this  calendar  year.  ConRail  bears  the 
legal  and  financial  respraisibiUty  for  pro- 
tective benefits  imder  title  V.  ConRail 
may  therefore  have  to  divert  funds  nat- 
mally  used  for  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provements to  funding  the  excess  protec- 
tive costs  if  a  supplemental  authorization 
is  not  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation  will 
examine  this  important  legislation  at  the 
earliest  moment  after  the  Easter  recess. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  the  bill,  along  with  the 
Secretary's  letter  of  transmittal  and  sec- 
tion-by-secticHi  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2530 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bou$e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thle  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Employee  Pro- 
tection Modification  Act  of  1980". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  tbe 
original  provisions  designed  to  protect  rail- 
road employees  under  title  V  of  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  US.C.  701 
et  seq.)  against  deprivation  of  employment 
and  reductions  In  railroad -related  compenaa- 
tion  contain  inequities:  that  these  Inequities 
hinder  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
from  achieving  improved  management  of  cer- 
tain protected  employees  in  its  workforce; 
and  that  elimination  of  these  inequities 
would  help  reduce  the  cost  levels  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation,  and  thereby  Ur- 
prove  the  Corporation's  abUlty  to  provide 
carriage  of  goods  in  Interstate  commerce. 

(b)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  In  this  Act  to  foster  fair  and  equita- 
ble labor  protection  for  certain  railroad  em- 
ployees; to  foster  Improvements  in  the  abUity 
of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  to  man- 
age productively  such  employees  in  its  work- 
force: and  to  help  reduce  the  cost  levels  of 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  by  elimi- 
nating the  inequities  of  the  labor  protection 
provisions,  thereby  improving  the  Corpora- 
tion's abUity  to  provide  carriage  of  goods  In 
interstate  commerce  by — 

(1)  revising  the  cash  aUowances  for  pro- 
tected employees  under  title  V  of  the  Bte- 
gional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  en- 
sure that  the  employees  receive  a  reasonable 
level  of  protection;  and 

(2)  Improving  the  abUlty  of  tbe  Consoli- 
dated RaU  Corporation  to  train  or  retrain 
certain  protected  employees  for  bona  fide  Job 
vacanclas. 
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(c)  Nothin  5  In  thta  Act  Is  Intended  to  af- 
fect any  law.  regtUatlon.  court  order,  or  obli- 
gation pert!  Inlng  to  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

MONTHI.'  '  DISPLACXlfXNT  AIXOWANCX 

8xc.  3.  Sect  on  506(b)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Beorganlzathi  a  Act  of  1973  (4S  U.S.C.  f  776 
(b) )  Is  amen(  led  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)    ICOMT  II.T         DlSPUtCZMXITT         AlXOW- 

AMCB. — A  prol  ected  employee  shall  be  paid  a 
monthly  dlq  lacement  allowance  for  any 
calendar  moo  th  within  the  period  Identified 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in  which 
the  employee  is  deprived  of  employment  or 
adversely  affe  ;ted  with  respect  to  hie  or  her 
compensattoD ,  In  accordance  with  the 
following : 

"(1)  Protected  employees  occupying  posi- 
tions In  the  non-operating  crafts;  Effec- 
tive on  and  after  January  1.  1980,  the 
protected  rat  s  of  pay  of  a  protected  non- 
operating  em  iloyee  (other  tbiot  a  malnte- 
nance-of-way  employee)  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  em  >loyment  or  adversely  affected 
with  respect  to  his  or  her  compensation 
shall  be  based  on  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  employee  on  September  1, 
1979,  or  If  the  employee  held  no  position  on 
that  date,  thi  i  rate  of  pay  of  the  last  posi- 
tion held  by  t  Be  employee  prior  to  that  date. 
A  guarantee*!  hourly  rate  of  pay  will  be 
computed  for  each  protected  employee,  based 
on  the  afores(  tld  rate,  and  will  be  the  actual 
hourly  rate  f(  t  hourly-rated  employees;  the 
dally  rate  dl'  Ided  by  eight  for  dsUly-rated 
employees;  ai  d  the  monthly  rate  divided  by 
the  working  <  lays  In  the  claim  month,  fur- 
ther divided  t  y  eight  In  the  case  of  monthly- 
rated  employe^.  For  employees  occupying  re- 
lief posltlonsj  the  guarantee  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  weighted  average 
dally  rate  of  the  positions  relieved.  Extra 
lUt  employeei  will  be  guaranteed  the  extra 
list  rate. 

"(A)  In  th  !  event  a  protected  employee's 
position  Is  a  >ollshed  or  he  or  she  Is  dis- 
placed, and  the  employee  Is  thereby  required 
to  occupy  a  |>osltlon  paying  a  lesser  hourly 
rate  than  the  employee's  guaranteed  hourly 
rate,  the  pro  ected  employee  shall  be  paid 
the  difference  between  the  hourly  rate  of  pay 
of  the  posltli  in  the  employee  Is  occupying 
and  his  or  h  »r  guaranteed  hourly  rate  for 
all  hours  Incl  ided  in  the  straight  time  work 
schedule  of  t  le  employee's  position  for  the 
month  of  cli  Im,  less  any  time  lost  on  ac- 
count of  volui  itary  absences  other  than  vaca- 
tions. Hours  1  rorked  in  excess  of  the  straight 
time  work  set  edule  shall  be  paid  in  addition 
to  the  guaran  «e  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
position  occu  pied,  as  provided  for  in  the 
applicable  co  lectlve  bargaining  agreement. 

"(B)  For  ai  ly  month  or  portion  thereof  in 
which  a  prol  »cted  employee  is  deprived  of 
employment,  the  protected  employee  shall 
be  paid  his  c  r  her  guaranteed  hourly  rate 
for  the  numb  !r  of  hours  the  employee  would 
have  worked  1  a  the  straight  time  work  sched- 
ule of  his  or  ber  previously  held  position. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  that 
the  protected  rate  shall  be  the  rate  of  the 
position  held  on  or  immediately  preceding 
September  1.  1979,  if  a  protected  employee 
becomes  the  permanent  Incumbent  of  a 
higher  rated  >oaltlon  and  Is  not  disqualified 
therefrom,  tli  e  higher  rate  shall  become  his 
or  her  protected  rate. 

"(2)  Prote<ted  employees  occupying  posi- 
tions in  thii  main tenance-of- way  crafts: 
Notwlthstanc^ng  subsection  (b)  (1).  effective 
on  and  after  Jan\iary  1,  1980,  a  protected 
maintenance- Df -way  employee  shall  be  af- 
forded his  or  her  average  monthly  compen- 
sation oompv  ted  In  accordance  with  section 
606(b)  prior  to  such  date  (as  used  in  this 
Bubaeetlon  (li),  "average  monthly  compen- 
sation") ,  but  subject  to  a  "maxUnum",  which 
maximum  is  leflned  as  the  employee's  aver- 
age monthly  nmpensatlon  divided  by  his  or 


her  average  monthly  time  paid  for,  and  fur- 
ther multiplied  by  174  hours,  or  by  his  or 
her  average  monthly  time  paid  for,  which- 
ever Is  less.  If  the  average  monthly  compen- 
sation of  a  protected  malntenance-of-way 
employee  exceeds  the  maximum,  the  aver- 
age monthly  compensation  of  the  employee 
will  be  reduced  to  the  maximum  for  purposes 
of  computing  the  employee's  monthly  dis- 
placement allowance,  if  any.  If  a  protected 
employee  is  deprived  of  employment  or  if  the 
employee's  compensation  In  his  or  her  cur- 
rent position  is  less  in  any  month  than  the 
employee's  average  monthly  compensation 
or  the  maximum,  whichever  Is  smaller,  the 
employee  shall  be  paid  75  per  centum  of  the 
difference  between  his  or  her  earnings  if  any 
and  the  smaller  figure,  less  any  time  lost  on 
account  of  voluntary  absences  other  than 
vacations.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year,  the  sum  of  the  protected  employee's 
annual  compensation  (excluding  overtime 
compensation  earned  by  virtue  of  actually 
working  in  excess  of  two  hours  at  the  puni- 
tive rate  of  pay  on  any  given  day),  monthly 
displacement  allowance  payments,  and  off- 
sets applicable  pursuant  to  this  title  Is  less 
than  the  employee's  average  monthly  com- 
pensation subject  to  the  maximum  and  mul- 
tiplied by  twelve,  the  employee  shall  receive 
an  additional  payment  representing  the  dif- 
ference. In  the  computation  of  the  monthly 
and  the  annual  displacement  allowance  pay- 
ments, earnings  shall  not  include  compensa- 
tion received  for  overtime  actually  worked  in 
excess  of  two  hours  at  the  ptmltive  rate  of 
pay  on  any  given  day.  If  In  the  previous  cal- 
endar year  an  employee  has  received  dis- 
placement allowance  payments  in  excess  of 
his  or  her  annual  entitlement,  the  excess 
payments  shall  be  recovered  from  any  cur- 
rent or  future  entitlement  to  monetary 
benefits  afforded  by  this  title,  exclusive  of 
benefits  afforded  by  section  505(g)  of  this 
title. 

"(3)  Protected  employees  occupying  posi- 
tions in  the  operating  crafts:  Effective  on 
and  after  January  1.  1980,  a  protected  oper- 
ating employee  (defined  as  any  protected 
employee  in  ICC  classifications  107  through 
128)  who  has  been  deprived  of  employment 
or  adversely  affected  with  respect  to  his  or 
her  compensation  shall  be  afforded  his  or  her 
average  monthly  compensation  computed  in 
accordance  with  section  506(b)  prior  to  such 
date,  but  subject  to  a  "maximum",  which 
maximum  is  defined  as  one-twelfth  of  the 
average  annual  earnings  per  employee,  com- 
puted by  cumulating  the  employee  earnings 
reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  the  Corporation  on  a 
monthly  basis  for  calendar  year  1977 
for  the  ICC  classification  of  operating  serv- 
ice in  which  the  employee  performed  the  pre- 
ponderance of  his  or  her  work  in  calendar 
year  1974,  increased  by  applicable  general 
wage  increases.  If  the  employee  performed 
no  operating  service  in  1974,  the  ICC  classi- 
fication will  be  determined  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  employee's  operating  service 
in  an  immediately  preceding  calendar  year. 
If  the  average  monthly  compensation  of  a 
protected  operating  employee  exceeds  the 
maximum,  the  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion of  the  employee  will  be  reduced  to  the 
maximum  for  purposes  of  computing  his  or 
her  monthly  displacement  allowance,  if  any. 
If  the  average  monthly  compensation  of  a 
protected  operating  employee  Is  less  than 
the  maxlmiun.  the  average  monthly  com- 
f>ensation  of  the  employee  will  be  used  to 
compute  his  or  her  monthly  displacement 
allowance.  If  any.  If  a  protected  employee  is 
deprived  of  employment,  or  if  the  employee 
is  adversely  affected  with  respect  to  his  or 
her  compensation  such  that  the  compensa- 
tion in  his  or  her  current  position  Is  less  in 
any  month  than  the  average  monthly  com- 
pensation of  the  employee  or  the  maximum, 
whichever  la  smaller,  the  employee  shall  be 


paid  75  per  centum  of  the  difference  between 
his  or  her  earnings  if  any  and  the  smaller 
figure,  less  any  time  lost  on  account  of  vol- 
untary absences  other  than  vacations.  If,  at 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  the  sum  of 
the  protected  employee's  annual  earnings, 
monthly  displacement  allowance  payments, 
anl  offsets  applicable  pursuant  to  this  title 
is  less  than  his  or  her  average  monthly  com- 
pensation subject  to  the  maximum  and  mul- 
tiplied by  twelve,  the  employee  shall  receive 
aii  additional  payment  representing  the  dif- 
ference. In  the  computation  of  the  annual 
payment,  if  during  the  calendar  year  an  em- 
ployee has  been  force  assigned  to.  or  has  been 
required  to  exercise  seniority  to,  a  position 
in  an  ICC  classification  with  a  lesser  maxi- 
mum than  the  maximum  applicable  to  that 
employees  1974  IC  classification,  the  em- 
ployee shall  be  paid  the  difference  without 
credit  being  taken  for  compensation  earned 
by  virtue  of  actually  working  hours  in  the 
calendar  year  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
hours  paid  for  in  the  employee's  average 
monthly  compensation  multiplied  by  twelve 
or  his  or  her  annual  1977  maximum,  which- 
ever is  smaller.  An  employees  compensation 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  will  not  in- 
clude savings  sharing  productivity  payments 
received  pursuant  to  paragraph  (t)  of  the 
Crew  Consist  Agreement  betwesn  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  United  Transportation  Union 
dated  September  8,  1978.  If  in  the  previous 
calendar  year  an  employee  has  received  dis- 
placement allowance  payments  in  excess  of 
his  or  her  annual  entitlement,  the  excess 
payments  shall  be  recovered  from  any  cur- 
rent or  future  entitlement  to  monetary  bene- 
f.ts  afforded  by  this  title,  exclusive  of  benefits 
afforded  by  section  505(g)  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Protected  employees  occupying  non- 
contract  positions:  Effective  on  and  after 
January  1.  1980,  a  protected  non-contract 
employee  who  has  been  deprived  of  employ- 
ment or  adversely  affected  with  respect  to 
his  or  her  compensation  shall  retain  his  or 
her  average  monthly  compensation  and 
monthly  displacement  allowance  computed 
in  accordance  with  section  506(b)  prior  to 
such  date.  In  the  event  iuch  non-contract 
employee  exercises  or  hao  exercised  seniority 
In  a  craft  or  class  of  operating  employees, 
the  employee's  entitlement  to  a  monthly  dis- 
placement allowance  and  fringe  benefits,  and 
his  or  her  eligibility  for  transfer,  will  be  the 
same  as  the  entitlement  and  eligibility  of 
other  protected  employees  in  the  craft  or 
class  in  which  seniority  Is  exercised.  In  the 
event  such  non-contract  employee  exercises 
or  has  exercised  seniority  In  a  craft  or  class 
of  non-operating  employees,  the  entitlement 
of  the  employee  to  a  monthly  displacement 
allowance  and  fringe  benefits,  and  his  or  her 
eligibility  for  transfer,  will  be  consistent  with 
the  entitlement  and  eligibility  of  other  pro- 
tected employees  in  the  craft  or  class  in 
which  seniority  is  exercised,  except  that  the 
protected  rate  of  pay  shall  be  based  on  the 
rate  of  pay  of  the  position  first  obtained 
through  the  exercise  of  seniority,  rather  than 
the  rate  of  any  position  held  on  or  prior  to 
September  1,  1979. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  employees  who, 
prior  to  September  1,  1979.  accepted  transfer 
to  positions  requiring  a  change  of  residence 
p\ir8uant  to  section  505(d)  of  the  Act.  shall 
retain  their  average  monthly  compensation 
and  monthly  displacement  allowance  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  section  506(b) 
prior  to  January  1, 1980. 

"(6)  In  determining  compensation  In  his 
or  her  current  employment,  the  protected 
employee  shall  be  treated  as  occupying  the 
position  producing  the  highest  rate  of  pay 
to  which  his  or  her  qualifications  and  senior- 
ity entitle  the  employee  under  the  applicable 
collective  bargaining  agreement  and  which 
does  not  require  a  change  in  residence.  A  pro- 
tected operating  employee  will  be  considered 
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to  be  occupying  the  position  producing  the 
highest  rate  of  pay  If  the  employee  occupies 
a  position  producing  compensation  equal  to 
his  or  her  average  monthly  compensation 
subject  to  the  maximum. 

"(7)  With  respect  to  a  protected  employee 
who  has  been  deprived  of  employment,  the 
monthly  displacement  allowance  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  full  amount  of  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  received  by  the 
protected  employee  and  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equivalent  to  any  outside  earn- 
ings of  the  employee. 

"(8)  A  protected  employee's  average 
monthly  compensation  or  protected  rate  of 
pay  shall  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  to  reflect  subsequent  general  wage 
Increases. 

"(9)  The  average  monthly  compensation 
or  protected  rate  of  pay  provided  by  this 
section  shall  in  no  event  exceed  (2,500  in  any 
month,  except  that  such  amoimt  shall  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  general  wage  increases 
subsequent  to  April  1,  1976. 

"(10)  A  protected  employee  and  the  em- 
ployee's representative  shall  be  furnished 
with  the  protected  employee's  protected  rate 
of  pay,  or  average  monthly  compensation  and 
average  monthly  time  paid  for,  subject  to  the 
maximum,  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  subsection.  Each  protected  em- 
ployee who  has  been  deprived  of  employment, 
or  his  or  her  representative,  and  the  employer 
shall  agree  upon  a  procedure  by  which  the 
employee  shall  keep  the  employer  currently 
Informed  of  the  unemplojnnent  compensa- 
tion benefits  received  by  the  employee  and 
the  earnings  of  such  employee  In  employ- 
ment other  than  with  the  employer.". 

DURATION  or  MONTHLY   DISPLACEMENT  ALLOW- 
ANCE 

Sec.  4.  Section  505(c)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  i  776 
(c) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Duration  of  Monthly  Displacement 
Allowance. — The  monthly  displacement  al- 
lowance provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  continue  until  the  attainment 
of  age  65  by  a  protected  employee  with  5 
or  more  years  of  service  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and,  in  the  case  of  a  protected 
employee  who  has  less  than  5  years  of  service 
on  such  date,  shall  continue  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  employee's  total  prior  years 
of  service:  Provided,  That  such  monthly  dis- 
placement allowance  shall  terminate  upon 
the  protected  employee's  death,  retirement, 
resignation,  or  dismissal  for  cause;  shall  not 
be  paid  with  respect  to  any  period  of  disci- 
plinary suspension  for  cause,  failure  to  work 
due  to  Illness  or  disability,  voluntary  fur- 
lough, or  failure  to  retain  or  obtain  a  position 
available  to  the  employee  by  the  exercise  of 
the  employee's  seniority  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section;  shall  not 
be  paid  to  a  protected  employee  deprived  of 
employment  with  respect  to  any  period  of 
failure  to  work  due  to  strike,  fire,  flood,  snow- 
storm, hxirricane,  earthquake,  tornado  or 
other  similar  natural  occurrence  that  causes 
a  suspension  of  operations  in  whole  or  In  part 
and  precludes  performance  of  the  work  which 
would  be  performed  by  the  Incumbents  of 
the  positions  to  be  abolished  or  the  work 
which  would  be  performed  by  the  employees 
involved  In  the  force  reductions  (provided 
that  the  payment  of  monthly  displacement 
allowances  shall  be  resumed  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  emergency);  shall  not  be  paid 
with  respect  to  any  month  that  commences 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Railroad  Em- 
ployee Protection  Modification  Act  of  1980 
for  which  the  employee  has  failed  to  make 
a  claim  for  such  allowance  within  3  full 
calendar  months  (unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  the  employee,  or  his  or  her  represen- 
tative, and  the  employer)  after  the  last  day 
of  the  month  for  which  such  allowance  Is 
sought;  and  the  entitlement  of  an  employee 


to  an  allowance  shall  be  approved  or  denied 
within  160  days  (unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  the  employee,  or  his  or  her  rep- 
resentative, and  the  employer)  after  the 
claim  therefor  Is  made.". 

traxnimc  and  transfer 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  605(d)  (4)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46 
U.S.C.  !  765(d)  (4))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Transfers  to  vacancies  requiring  a 
change  In  residence  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following : 

"(A)  The  vacancy  shall  be  first  offered  to 
the  junior  qualified  protected  employee  or 
employees  deprived  of  employment  In  the 
seniority  district  where  the  vacancy  exists, 
and  each  such  employee  shall  have  20  days 
to  elect  one  of  the  options  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  determine  the  number  of  junior 
qualified  protected  employees  deprived  of 
emplojrment  (not  to  exceed  4  employees  per 
offer)  who  will  be  included  in  the  offer  of 
transfer.  The  vacancy  will  be  awarded  to  the 
most  Junior  qualified  protected  employee  who 
accepts  transfer.  Other  qualified  protected 
employees  who  have  accepted  the  transfer 
will  retain  their  status  as  employees  de- 
prived of  employment.  Employees  junior  to 
the  acceptor  who  have  elected  one  of  the  op- 
tions set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section shall  retain  the  option.  If  the  va- 
cancy is  not  filled,  it  may  be  again  offered  in 
Inverse  seniority  order  to  remaining  qualified 
protected  employee(s)  deprived  of  employ- 
ment (not  to  exceed  4  employees  per  offer) 
In  the  seniority  district. 

"(B)  If  there  are  no  qualified  protected 
employees  deprived  of  employment  on  the 
seniority  district  where  the  vacancy  exists, 
the  vacancy  may  be  offered  in  inverse  sen- 
iority order  to  qualifled  protected  employ- 
ee (s)  deprived  of  employment  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  employees  per  offer)  on  the  system, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  in  para- 
graph (4)  (A)  of  this  subsection.  Employees 
offered  transfer  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
(4)  (B)  will  be  afforded  30  days  to  elect  one 
of  the  options  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  prevent  the  adoption  of  other  procedures 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  representatives  of  the  class  or 
craft  of  employees  Involved. 

"(D)  When  no  bona  fide  vacancies  exist 
in  a  marine  craft  or  class  on  the  Corpora- 
tion's system,  or  In  the  craft  or  class  of  a 
Penn  Truck  Lines.  Inc.  employee,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  offer  such  employee  comparable 
employment  for  which  the  employee  is  quali- 
fied, or  for  which  the  employee  can  be 
trained,  in  another  craft  or  class.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  first  attempt  to  locate  a  com- 
parable position  in  a  seniority  district  which 
encompasses  the  employee's  last  work  loca- 
tion, and  if  successful,  a  transfer  notice  may 
be  tendered  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A) 
of  this  subsection.  If  no  such  position  exists, 
the  Corporation  may  tender  the  employee  a 
transfer  notice  involving  a  position  else- 
where on  the  system  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  (B)  of  this  subsection.  In  the  event  it  is 
necessary  to  train  an  employee  after  his  or 
her  acceptance  of  a  position  pursuant  to  this 
suljsection,  such  training  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Corporation  at  no  cost  to  the  em- 
ployee ". 

(b)  Section  505(1)  (1)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46  U.8.C.  {  776 
(1)  (1) )  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  the 
subsection:  "The  Corporation  may  simul- 
taneously offer  a  position  to  not  more  than 
4  protected  non-contract  employees.  The  po- 
sition will  be  given  to  the  protected  employee 
accepting  transfer  whom  the  Corporation 
considers  to  be  beet  qualified  for    the  par- 


tlciilar  position  involved.  Other  protected 
employees  who  have  accepted  the  transfer 
will  retain  their  previous  status.  Employees 
who  have  elected  a  voluntary  suspension  of 
employment  at  their  home  location  In  lieu 
of  protective  benefits  or  a  severance  of  em- 
ployment shall  retain  the  option  elected.". 
payment,  audit  and  report 

Sec.  6.  Section  609  of  the  Regional  BaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46  U.S.C.  f  779) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"payment,  audit  and  report 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  Payment. — ^The  Corporation, 
the  Association  (where  applicable),  replace- 
ment operators,  and  acquiring  railroads,  as 
the  case  may  t>e.  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
actual  payment  of  all  allowances,  expenses, 
and  costs  provided  protected  employees  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Corporation,  the  Association  (where  applica- 
ble), replacement  operators,  and  acquiring 
railroads  shall  then  be  reimbursed  for  the 
actual  amounts  paid  to,  or  for  the  benefit 
of.  protected  employees  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  (Including  such  amounts 
paid  by  the  employer  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Railroad  Employee  Protection 
Modification  Act  of  1980  and  traiiUng  cosU 
Incurred  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
section  506(d)(4)(D)  of  this  Utte),  other 
than  provisions  with  respect  to  employee 
pension  benefits,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
sum  of  (485.000.000,  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  upon  certification  to  such  Board 
in  such  detail  as  the  Board  may  reasonably 
require,  by  the  Corporation,  the  Association 
(Where  applicable),  replacements  ojjerators, 
and  acquiring  railroads,  of  the  amounts  paid 
such  employees:  Provided.  That  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  reimbursements  made  by  the 
Board  for  the  payment  of  monthly  displace- 
ment allowances  in  the  period  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Railroad  Employee  Protection 
Modification  Act  of  1980  shall  not  exceed 
(180,000,000.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  annually  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  oWl- 
gations  payable  hereunder,  not  to  exceed  the 
aggregate  sum  of  (485.000,000.  Upon  the  ex- 
haustion of  such  authorization,  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Association  (where  applicable),  re- 
placement operators,  and  acquiring  railroads 
shall  retain  responsibility  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  otherwise  reimbursable  under  this 
title,  but  they  shall  not  be  reimbursed  there- 
for. There  is  further  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  be  Incurred  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  the  Associa- 
tion In  the  performance  of  their  functions 
under  this  section.  Appropriations  authorized 
under  this  section  may  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  the  Association. 

"(b)  Audit. — Commencing  October  1,  1980, 
the  Association  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
audit  the  payment  of  benefits  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  <rf 
the  provisions  of  this  title  in  Improving  the 
Corporation's  management  of  certain  pro- 
tected employees  in  its  workforce  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  monthly  displacement  al- 
lowances. Including  the  manner  In  which  the 
Corporation  manages  the  overtime  worked 
by  malntenance-of-way  employees.  Such  au- 
dits and  evaluations  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Association  may  prescribe.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to,  or  in  use  by  or  In  connection 
with  the  Corporation,  replacement  opera- 
tors, acquiring  railroads,  or  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  which  pertain  to  the  benefits 
provided  protected  employees  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  which  are  necessary  to  fadU- 
tate  such  audit  and  evaluaftlon. 
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ErTECnVE   DATE 

>rovisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
1,  1980. 


or  Transpobtation, 
D.C.,  February  18, 1980. 

MONDALE, 

Senate, 
C. 
PtEstDSKT:  I  am  enclosing  a  bill 
:he  fairness  and  equity  of  the 
provided    to    railroad    employees 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganl- 
1973  (46  use.  i  701  et  »eq.)  ." 
Improve  the  labor  protection 
now  provides  benefits  to  the 
of  the  Northeast  and  Mld- 
rallroads  by  reducing  the  op- 
protected  employees  to  receive 
I   KTiarantees,    by   al- 
(TdnaoUdated  Rail  Corporation  to 
transfer  some  protected  employ- 
the  appropriation  of  $386 


mUllon  in  additional  Federal  funds  to  pay 
revised  benefits  to  protected  employees,  and 
by  directing  the  United  States  Railway  As- 
sociation to  monitor  program  performance. 

BACKGBOtJND    AND    NEED 

The  title  V  labor  protection  provisions 
were  enacted  in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973  for  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ees of  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  and  the  other  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west bankrupt  railroads  in  anticipation  of 
the  restructuring  that  produced  the  Consol- 
idated Rail  Corporation.  The  level  of  bene- 
fits specified  in  the  original  legislation  was 
recommended  by  rep 'esentatlves  of  railroad 
management  and  lalor  who  negotiated  the 
benefit  provisions  at  the  request  of  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Claude  Brinegar.  The 
recommended  provisions  evolved  from  the 
employee  protection  conditions  then  ap- 
plicable to  railroad  mergers,  which  Included 
lifetime  protection  in  the  case  of  some  Penn 
Central  employees. 

When  the  Congress  decided  to  enact  into 
law  these  reconunended  provisions  for  em- 
ployee protection,  it  authorized  $250  million 
for  the  program  ".  .  .  in  order  to  provide 
an  Incentive  to  the  (Corporation  [Conrall] 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  reimbursement,  with  the 
intent  that  If  exceeded,  the  Corporation, 
not  the  Federal  Government,  would  be 
required  to  bear  such  expense."  H.  Rep. 
No.  744,  93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess.  72  (1973). 
It  is  now  projected  that  the  title  V  funds 
win  be  depleted  in  the  first  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1980.  due  largely  to  the  selec- 
tion of  an  Income  guarantee  equal  to  an 
employee's  1974  compensation  (a  year  in 
which  many  employees  worked  more  than 
normal  amounts  of  overtime)  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  fewer  Conrall  employees  have  sepa- 
rated than  had  been  projected. 

Oonrall  faces  a  continuing  responsibility  to 
make  labor  protection  payments  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  3R  Act. 
Based  on  discussions  with  the  management 
of  Conrall  and  representatives  of  the  affected 
protected  employees,  the  Department  be- 
lieves it  is  time  to  reexamine  the  title  V 
labor  protection  legislation  with  a  view  to- 
ward providing  additional  Federal  funding 
only  if  it  is  tied  to  a  more  reasonable  level 
of  protection  for  currently-protected  employ- 
ees and  a  monitoring  procedure.  The  manage- 
ment of  Oonrall  considers  the  $235  million 
additionally  authorized  under  the  enclosed 
bill  as  adequate  to  fully  fund  the  program 
and  has  made  a  commitment,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  bill,  that  the  corporation  will 
bear  title  V  protection  costs  for  its  employees 
in  excess  of  the  $235  million. 

PRINCIPAL  CHANCES  TO  THE  EXISTINO  LAW 

Under  existing  law,  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads in  reorganization  that  transferred 
properties  to  Conrall  on  April  1.  1976  ape 
entitled  to  protection  against  reductions  In 
compensation  and  deprivation  of  employ- 
ment. <3onrall  Is  obligated  to  make  these  pay- 
ments in  most  Instances  and  Is  then  relm- 
btused  from  appropriated  funds  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board.  The  bill  maintains 
these  principles,  but  changes  the  level  of 
protection  provided  In  the  foUowlng  ways: 

1.  An  employee's  compensation  "guaran- 
tee" Is  changed  from  the  total  compensation 
received  by  the  employee  for  1974  to  dis- 
tinct guarantee  formulas  for  union  labor 
in  the  nonoperatlng.  malntenance-of-way 
and  operating  crafts  and  for  nom-contract 
employees.  These  formulas  will  keep  com- 
pensation guarantees  within  the  range  of 
earnings  for  a  typical  employee  who  works 
a  normal  work  schedule. 

2.  Labor  protection  allowances  will  not 
be  paid  with  respect  to  periods  of  force 
majeure  such  as  floods,  snowstorms  and 
strikes. 

3.  Protected    employees    who    are   in   the 


marine  crafts  or  who  were  Penn  Truck  Lines. 
Inc.  employees  can  be  retrained  and  trans- 
ferred for  bona  fide  Job  vacancies  in  other 
crafts,  since  no  bona  fide  vacancies  exist 
for  these  individuals  In  their  present  crafts. 
Note  that  the  transfer  provisions  in  the  bill 
do  not  apply  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  (Amtrak).  even  though 
about  one-third  of  Amtrak's  employees  are 
protected  under  title  V.  When  discussions 
on  this  subject  between  Amtrak  manage- 
ment and  its  employees  are  concluded,  I 
will    propose    further   amendments    to   title 

V  as  necessary. 

4.  Authorized  Federal  funding  for  the  title 

V  program  will  increase  by  $235  million  (Of 
which  up  to  $180  million  could  be  spent  on 
monthly  displacement  allowances)  to  a  re- 
vised level  of  $485  million.  Should  the  cost 
of  title  V  employee  protection  exceed  this 
revised  funding  level,  each  carrier  would  be 
responsible  for  paying  title  V  benefits  to  its 
protected  employees  without  reimbursement 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

IMPACT    ON    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Because  the  proposed  legislation  revtses 
an  existing  compensation  guarantee  pro- 
gram, no  significant  adverse  impact  on  the 
environment  is  anticipated. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  submission  of  this  bill  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administrations  program 
Sincerely. 

NEn.   GOLDSCHMIDT. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    RAIL- 
ROAD  Employee   Protection   Modification 

Act  of  1980 

Sec  1.  This  section  sets  out  a  short  title 
for  the  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose. 

Subsection  (a)  recites  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress that  the  original  provisions  designed 
to  protect  railroad  employees  under  title  V 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  (45  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.)  against  depriva- 
tion of  employment  and  reductions  In  rail- 
road-related compensation  contain  Inequi- 
ties; that  these  Inequities  hinder  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  from  achieving 
Improved  management  of  certain  protected 
employees  in  its  workforce;  and  that  elim- 
ination of  these  inequities  would  help  reduce 
the  cost  levels  of  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  and  thereby  Improve  the 
Corporation's  ability  to  provide  carriage  of 
goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

Subsection  (b)  declares  it  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  in  this  Act  to  foster 
fair  and  equitable  labor  protection  for  cer- 
tain railroad  employees;  to  foster  improve- 
ments in  the  ability  of  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  to  manage  productively  such 
emplovees  in  the  workforce;  and  to  help  re- 
duce the  cost  levels  of  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  by  eliminating  the  Inequities  of 
the  labor  protection  provisions,  thereby  im- 
proving the  Corporation's  ability  to  provide 
carriage  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce  by 
( 1 )  revising  the  cash  allowances  provided  to 
protected  employees  under  title  V  and  (2) 
improving  the  ability  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  to  train  for  productive  Jobs 
certain  employees  who  have  been  deprived  of 
employment. 

Subsection  (c)  ensures  that  nothing  In 
this  Act  compromises  equal  employment  op- 
portunity programs  covering  the  Corpora- 
tion or  other  employers  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement under  title  V. 

Sec.  3.  Monthly  Displacement  Allowance. 

Existing  Law.  Under  current  law,  a  pro- 
tected  emoloyee's  monthly  displacement  al- " 
lowance  (MDA)  is  computed  by  first  deter- 
mining his  average  monthly  compensation 
and  his  average  monthly  time  paid  for  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  employee's  total  compensation 
for  calendar  year  1974.  adjusted  for  general 
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wage  Increases.  Is  computed.  This  figure  In- 
cludes compensation  for  straight  time,  over- 
time, constructive  allowances  and  holiday 
and  vacation  pay.  and  other  compensation 
such  as  penalty  payments  and  merger  pro- 
tection payments.  Total  compensation  is 
then  divided  by  12  to  derive  the  employee's 
average  monthly  compensation,  which  is  the 
employee's  compensation  "guarantee."  The 
employee  is  entitled  to  receive  monthly,  tm- 
less  he  misses  work,  an  amount  equal  to  his 
average  monthly  compensation. 

(2)  The  employee's  total  time  paid  for  is 
also  computed  for  calendar  year  1974  as  the 
sum  of  hl^  or  her  straight  time  paid  for, 
overtime  paid  for  (converted  to  Its  straight 
time  equivalent ) ,  and  hours  attributable  to 
other  payments  such  as  constructive  allow- 
ances, holiday  and  vacation  pay.  and  penalty 
payments  and  merger  protection  payments. 
This  figure  is  divided  by' 12  to  derive  the 
employee's  average  monthly  time   paid  for. 

Once  a  protected  employee's  average 
monthly  compensation  and  average  monthly 
time  paid  for  are  determined,  his  MDA  is 
computed  and  paid  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  any  month  that  his  compensation 
is  less  than  his  average  monthly  compen- 
sation, the  employee  receives  an  MDA  which 
is  equal  to  the  difference. 

(2)  In  any  month  that  the  employee 
works  more  hours  than  his  avera'-e  monthly 
time  paid  for.  he  or  she  receives  an  MDA 
equal  to  the  excess  (if  any)  of  his  or  her 
average  monthly  compensation  over  the  com- 
pensation he  would  have  earned  had  he 
worked  only  his  average  monthly  time  paid 
for. 

The  funds  originally  authorized  for  the 
program  were  exhausted  during  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1980.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  the  program  is 
the  extraordinarily  high  amount  of  over- 
time apparently  worked  in  1974  by  certain 
protected  employees,  the  year  on  which  the 
average  monthly  compensation  formula  is 
based.  Consequently,  the  average  monthly 
compensation  figures  for  these  employees 
exceed  what  would  be  considered  "normal" 
com-ensation  and  hourly  figures.  This  has 
permitted  many  more  employees  to  receive 
MDAs.  and  to  receive  higher  MDAs,  'ban  had 
been  forecast  at  the  start  of  the  program. 

Proposed  Modifications  This  legislation 
would  address  the  problem  of  unusually 
high  overtime  figures  in  1974  by  changing 
the  formula  for  computing  average  monthly 
compensation.  Currently  an  employee's 
"guarantee"  is  based  on  his  total  compen- 
sation. The  proposed  amendments  substitute 
four  guarantee  calculations  for  the  formula 
described  above. 

Description  of  Modification.  Section  3  re- 
defines a  protected  employee's  guarantee  as 
follows: 

(1)  Non -operating  employees:  Except  for 
malntenance-of-way  employees,  non-operat- 
ing employees  (i.e..  other  than  train  and  en- 
gine service  employees)  will  receive  an  hourly 
guarantee,  based  upon  the  rate  of  pay  of 
the  position  they  held  on  September  1,  1979. 
This  guarantee  will  be  Increased  to  reflect 
subsequent  general  wage  Increases,  and  will 
be  increased  whenever  the  employee,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  or  her  seniority,  becomes  the 
qualified  Incumbent  of  a  higher  rated  po- 
sition. If.  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  positions  available,  a  protected 
employee  is  required  to  exercise  seniority  to 
a  position  with  an  hourly  rate  less  than  the 
guarantee,  he  or  she  will  receive  a  monthly 
guarantee  payment  representing  the  hourly 
differential  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  new  position's  straight  time 
work  schedule  for  the  claim  month.  If  a 
protected  employee  Is  unable  to  retain  any 
position,  he  or  she  will  receive  the  guaran- 
teed hourly  rate  for  the  number  of  hours 
the    employee    would    have    worked    on    a 


straight  time  basis  if  he  or  she  had  retained 
his  or  her  previous  position. 

(2)  Maintenance-of- way  employees:  Maln- 
tenance-of-way employees  often  work  as 
portable  equipment  operators  In  the  sum- 
mer when  extensive  track  rehabilitation  Is 
undertaken,  and  as  trackmen  in  the  winter 
when  only  routine  maintenance  can  be  per- 
formed. As  a  result  of  this  circumstance, 
malntenance-of-way  employees  frequently 
earn  less  than  their  average  monthly  com- 
pensation in  the  n-inter  and  more  than  thelr 
average  monthly  compensation  in  the  siun- 
mer.  When  monthly  displacement  allowances 
during  the  winter  months  are  added  to  these 
earnings,  the  employee's  actual  annual  com- 
pensation can  well  exceed  his  or  her  annual 
compensation  guarantee. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  a  sepa- 
rate calculation  is  proposed  for  malntenance- 
oi-way  employees.  Each  protected  employee 
will  be  assigned  a  monthly  guarantee  equal 
to  his  or  her  1974  average  hourly  earnings 
on  a  straight  time  basis,  upgraded  by  sub- 
sequent general  wage  Increases,  and  multi- 
plied by  174  (i.e..  the  number  of  hours  in 
a  straight  time  work  schedule  In  the  aver- 
age month).  If  a  protected  employee's  cur- 
rent monthly  guarantee  Is  less  than  this 
value,  the  current  guarantee  will  be  retained. 
If,  in  any  month,  a  protected  employee's 
earnings  are  less  than  the  guarantee,  a  pay- 
ment will  be  due  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
difference.  At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
the  employee's  annual  guarantee  will  be 
compared  to  his  or  her  annual  earnings  plus 
monthly  guarantee  payments  and  any  offsets. 
^f  the  annual  guarantee  is  larger,  the  full 
difference  will  be  paid.  If  the  annual  calcu- 
lation demonstrates  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  monthly  guarantee  payments  represent 
an  overpayment,  the  employee  will  be  en- 
titled to  no  further  guarantee  payments  un- 
til the  overpayment  is  recovered.  In  the  cal- 
culation of  guarantee  payments  on  the 
monthly  and  the  annual  basis,  earnings  in- 
clude overtime  earnings  received  as  a  result 
of  working  up  to  two  hours  at  the  overtime 
rate  on  any  given  day. 

(3)  Operating  employees:  It  is  proposed 
that  operating  employees  (I.e..  train  and 
engine  service  employees)  retain  their  cur- 
rent monthly  guwantees  subject  to  two  im- 
portant modifications.  Average  1977  Conrall 
earnings  will  be  calculated  for  each  ICC 
classification  of  operating  employees.  These 
values  will  be  upgraded  by  subsequent  gen- 
eral wage  Increases,  and  will  constitute  max- 
ima. Those  protected  employees  whose  cur- 
rent monthly  guarantees  exceed  the  appli- 
cable maximum  will  have  their  guarantees 
reduced  to  the  maximum.  The  second  modi- 
fication is  an  annual  calculation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  malntenance-of-way  formula 
described  above.  If  a  protected  employee's 
earnings  are  less  than  the  guarantee  in  any 
month,  75  percent  of  the  difference  will  be 
paid.  .At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  a  com- 
parison of  guarantee  and  earnings  on  an 
annual  basis  will  determine  whether  an  ad- 
ditional payment  will  be  made  or  whether 
payments  will  be  withheld  pending  recovery. 

(4)  Non-contract  employees  and  employ- 
ees who  have  been  transferred:  No  change 
Is  proposed  in  the  guarantee  formula  cur- 
rently applicable  to  these  employees.  Non- 
contract  employees  receive  salaries  which  do 
not  Include  overtime  compensation.  Addi- 
tionally, they  receive  merit  increases  rather 
than  general  wage  Increases,  so  that  their 
guarantees  have  not  changed  since  the  for- 
mation of  Conrall.  Consequently,  they  have 
not  been  the  recipients  of  "windfall"  pay- 
ments as  Is  the  case  with  contract  employees. 

Transferred  employees  retain  their  cur- 
rent guarantee.  They  have  frequently  pur- 
chased new  homes  at  a  price  refiectlng  the 
standard  or  living  they  thought  t^ey  were 
assured  of  on  the  basis  of  the  current  guar- 
antee formula.  A  sudden  reduction  in  their 


monthly  income  might  place  them  In  an 
untenable  financial  position.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 360  employees  who  have  trans- 
ferred. 

There  are  two  other  changes  made  In  this 
section.  Under  subsection  (b)(7).  In  addi- 
tion to  all  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
eflte  and  railroad  earnings  being  set  off 
against  the  employee's  MDA  (as  under  exist- 
ing law).  aU  outside  earnings  of  a  protected 
employee  deprived  of  employment  must  be 
set  off  against  the  employee's  MDA  (rather 
than  50  per  centum).  This  change  will  en- 
sure that  the  MDAs  of  such  protected  em- 
ployees are  fully  offset  by  other  compensa- 
tion. 

An  additional  change  is  made  by  this  sec- 
tion in  proposed  subsection  (b)  (10) .  It  calls 
for  employees  deprived  of  employment,  or 
the  employees'  class  or  craft  representative, 
and  the  employer  to  agree  on  a  procedure 
by  which  such  employees  will  report  their 
non-railroad  earnings  in  order  that  they 
may  be  set  off  against  MDAs.  It  also  calls 
for  an  agreed  upon  procedure  by  which  the 
employer  is  kept  apprised  of  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  currently  paid  to  employees 
deprived  of  employment,  also  for  the  purpose 
of  off-setting  their  MDAs.  These  procedures 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  reporting/ 
investigative  burdens  are  shared  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employees,  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  burden  of  investigation  fall  solely  on 
the  employer,  as  now  exists. 

Sec.  4.  Duration  of  Monthly  Displacement 
Allowance. 

Existing  Law.  Under  current  law,  an  em- 
ployee who  had  five  or  more  years  of  service 
as  of  January  2.  1974  Is  eligible  to  receive 
MDAs  until  the  employee  reaches  age  65. 
An  employee  who  had  fewer  than  five  years 
of  service  as  of  January  2,  1974  Is  eligible 
to  receive  MDAs  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
period  he  or  she  has  been  an  employee. 
MDAs  terminate  in  the  event  a  protected 
employee  dies,  retires,  resigns  or  is  dismissed 
for  cause.  MDAs  are  suspended  for  the  period 
of  disciplinary  suspension  for  cause:  failure 
to  work  due  to  illness,  disability,  or  vol- 
untary furlough;  and  failure  to  take  or  keep 
a  position  available  through  the  exercise  of 
seniority  rights. 

Description  of  Proposed  Modifications. 
This  legislation  would  restrict  the  payment 
of  the  MDA  in'  two  situations.  First,  a  pro- 
tected employee's  entitlement  to  an  MDA 
would  be  susoended  for  the  period  that  the 
emplovee  falls  to  work  for  reasons  bevond 
the  control  of  his  or  her  current  employer 
due  to  strikes,  floods,  snowstorms,  and  simi- 
lar natural  occurrences.  Second,  the  legisla- 
tion would  require  a  protected  employee  to 
claim  an  MDA  within  three  months  of  en- 
titlement and  would  require  that  entitle- 
ment to  claims  be  approved  or  denied  with- 
in 150  (lays  after  a  claim  Is  filed,  unless 
the  emolovee  and  the  emplover  agree  upon 
other  time  frames  for  filing  and  determining 
claims.  This  provision  will  eliminate  book- 
keeping problems  caused  bv  delav  in  filing  a 
claim  for  an  MDA.  and  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  assess  more  accurately  expected  pay- 
ments for  labor  protection. 

Sec.  5.  Training  and  Transfer. 

Existing  Law.  Subsection  506(d)  of  the 
current  law  sets  out  transfer  orocedures  by 
which  the  Corporation  may  require  a  pro- 
tected employee  deorlved  of  emplovment  to 
transfer  to  a  bona  fide  vacancy  within  the 
emnloyee's  cla-s  or  craft.  These  provisions 
ha^e  restricted  the  Corooratlon's  attempts  to 
utilize  its  manpower  more  effectively  In  sev- 
eral wavs.  For  example,  by  not  authorizing 
the  Corporation  to  transfer  to  another  class 
an  employee  who  has  been  deprived  of  em- 
plovment. existing  law  forces  the  Corooia- 
tlon  to  lay  off  workers  In  over-populated 
classes  and  to  hire  employees  In  under-popu- 
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Conrail  projects  that  this  sum  will  fund  the 
program.  If  in  fact  the  cost  of  the  program 
exceeds  an  additional  9235  million,  the  car- 
riers employing  protected  employees  would 
be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
without  reimbursement. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  add  two 
new  subsections  to  section  609  that  Impose 
auditing  and  reporting  responsibilities  upon 
the  Association.  Section  e09(b)  would  direct 
the  Association  to  audit  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  title  V  and  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  provisions  of  title  V  In  pro- 
viding a  reasonable  level  of  protection  to 
protected  employees  and  enabling  the  Cor- 
poration to  improve  management  of  the  pro- 
tected employees  in  Its  workforce.  In  con- 
ducting the  program  audit,  the  Association 
should  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  impact 
of  title  V  provisions  upon  management 
policies,  so  that  the  Association  will  be  able 
to  suggest  corrective  legislation  quickly  In 
the  event  inequities  are  uncovered  in  the 
program  or  the  way  that  the  Corporation 
administers  the  program. 

The  Association  would  be  afforded  access 
to  pertinent  documents  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  its  audit  and  evaluation  func- 
tions. Section  509(c)  would  require  the  Asso- 
ciation to  transmit  an  annual  detailed  and 
comprehensive  report  of  its  periodic  audit 
and  evaluation  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent within  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  7.  Technical  Amendments. 

Subsection  (a)  makes  technical  changes 
to  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  permit  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  delegate  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  3R  Act,  including  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  ITnlted 
States  Railway  Association  and  Its  commit- 
tees, to  designated  representatives. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  the  definition  of 
"deprived  of  employment"  in  subsection 
501(6)  to  exclude  from  the  definition,  and 
thereby  exclude  from  coverage  under  the  pro- 
tection program  consistent  with  changes 
made  in  section  4  of  this  legislation,  failure 
to  work  due  to  Acts  of  Ood.  Subsection  (d) 
also  adds  a  definition  of  "compensation"  to 
section  501  so  that  it  is  clear  the  word  means 
only  earnings  in  employment  subject  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  rather  than  such 
earnings  plus  earnings  from  non-railroad 
employment  and  compensation  for  personal 
Injury  claims  against  the  employer. 

Finally,  subsection  (e)  clarifies  that  the 
arbitration  provisions  that  apply  to  disputes 
between  the  Corporation  and  Its  employees 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  title  V  pro- 
visions do  not  restrict  the  newly-created 
audit  and  reporting  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  RaUway  Association. 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Date. 

This  section  gives  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  as  January  1,  1980.  However,  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Association  to  carry 
out  ite  responsibilities  under  section  609  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
does  not  become  effective  until  fiscal  year 
1981 .« 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Church) 
(by  request) : 
S.  2531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act.  certain  pass- 
port authorities,  the  Foreign  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  Mr.  Chuhch,  by  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, a  bill  to  amend  the  U2J.  Par- 
ticipation Act,  Certain  Passport  Au- 
thorities, the  Foreign  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  blU  has  been  requested  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  I  am  introducing  it 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  March  24, 
1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2531 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

LIVING    QUAKTCRS    FOB    THE    STAFF    OF    THE    U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO   THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  8  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  287e).   is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  Section  2  hereof"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  representa- 
tives provided  for  in  Section  2  hereof  and 
of  their  appropriate  staffs",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Any  payments  made  by  United 
States  Ctovernment  personnel  for  occupancy 
by  them  of  such  leased  or  rented  premises 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utilized  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
lease  or  rental,  or  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  such 
purposes". 

CESEMONIAI.   GIFTS 

Sec.  102.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State".  a{>proved  Augiist  1.  1956. 
as  amended,  (22  U.S.C.  2696) .  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Section  26.  Funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  International  Organizations 
and  Conferences  may  be  used  from  time  to 
time  for  payments  by  the  United  States  for 
ceremonial  gifts  to  International  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber." 

INTSSNATIONAI.   ORGANIZATIONS   IN   VIENNA 

Sec.  103.  Amend  Section  2  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  287e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  t^ipolnt 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Vienna  ofllce  of  the  United  Nations  with  ap- 
propriate rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  tbe  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Vienna  ofllce  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  In  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  International  or- 
ganizations as  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
time  to  time  may  direct." 

coNTmiBxrnoifs  ros  intexnationai. 
nucnuxpxNo  activities 

Bwc.  104.  Public  Law  94-37,  approved  June 
19,  1076,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in  the 
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Middle  East,"  and  inserting  in  U«a  thereof 
"of  United  Natlcms  peacekeeping  forces,". 
and  dur&tiom 


Sbc.  106.  (a)  Section  1  of  ttie  Act  of  June  4, 
1020,  as  amended  (22  VS.C.  214)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "There  shaU  be 
collected  and  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fee  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  regulation  for  each  passport 
Issued  and  a  fee  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  regulation  for  executing  each  ^- 
plicatlon  for  a  passport". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1926. 
•s  amended  (22  VS.C.  217a),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  "In  an  individual 
case  or  on  a  general  basis  inirsuant  to  regu- 
lation"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence,  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "A  passport  is- 
sued subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  issue  except  where  such 
passptort  Is  or  has  been  limited  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  a  shorter  period." 

OOUXSnc  TXANSmi  aixowamcx 

Sec.  106.  Section  911  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  adding  to  the 
end  thereof: 

"(13)  The  travel  and  relocation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Service,  and  members 
of  their  families,  assigned  to  or  within  the 
United  States  (or  any  territory  or  poaaes- 
slon  of  the  United  States  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico),  including  assign- 
ments under  sections  3371-3376  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  (notwithstanding  section 
3376(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code),  if 
an  agreement  similar  to  that  required  by  sec- 
tion 3376(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
Is  executed  by  the  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service." 

SkCTION-BT-SSCTIOir  Analtbis 

Sec.  101.  Uvlng  Quarters  for  the  Staff  of 
the  VS.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

This  section  would  provide  authorization 
for  the  lease  or  rental  of  living  quarters  for 
use  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  This  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to:  (1)  cope  effectively 
with  the  housing  market;  (2)  take  advantage 
of  the  rent  increase  limitation  imposed  by 
the  New  York  City  Rent  Stabilization  Code; 
and  (3)  eliminate  substantial,  personal,  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  and  insure  that  economic 
hardship  does  not  adversely  affect  the  ability 
to  attract  the  best  qualified  individuals  for 
service  at  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  To  reduce  expenditures  of 
appropriated  funds,  the  payments  made  by 
employees  to  occupy  these  living  quarters 
would  be  credited  to  and  used  by  the  ap- 
propriation or  account  from  which  the  De- 
partment lease  or  rental  la  financed. 

Sec.  102.  Ceremonial  Olfts. 

This  amendment  will  enable  the  VS.  to 
participate  uniformly  with  other  member  na- 
tions in  providing  appropriate  support  to 
ceremonial  occasions  of  various  International 
organizations.  For  example,  this  legislation 
will  allow  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
International  Maritime  ConsulUtlve  Organi- 
zation with  a  seal  to  be  placed  outside  lt« 
new  headquarters  building  In  London  when 
completed. 

Sec.  103.  International  Organisations  in 
Vienna. 

This  section  will  enable  the  U.S.  to  com- 
bine the  direction  and  management  of  Its 
offices  to  International  Organlntlons  in 
Vienna  into  one  minion. 


OZZVI- 
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Sec  104.  Contillnitloxis  for  Xntentatlonal 
Peacekeeping  Actlvltlea. 

Under  Public  Law  94-87,  the  United  Stotca 
Is  limited  to  making  payments  for  trpvaatB 
of  United  SUtaa  pmmlriwiplnt  forces  in  tlie 
Middle  East.  However,  on  September  20, 1078, 
UJf.  Security  Besolution  486  established  the 
United  Nations  Transitional  Assistance 
Oroup  (UMTAO) .  Tlte  purpose  of  this  group 
Is  to  ensure  the  early  Indepwadence  of  Nami- 
bia throu^  free  and  fair  elections  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Upon  implementatlcm  of  VJX.  Security 
Council  Resolution  436,  the  United  States 
will  be  obligated  to  pay  its  share  of  UNTAO's 
expenses  through  an  assessed  contribution. 
The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  meet  this 
additional  obligation  necessitates  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  04-37.  This  change  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  Its 
assessed  share,  as  apportioned  by  the  VM. 
General  Assembly,  to  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions that  occur  worldwide. 
Sec.  106.  Passport  Fees  and  Duration. 
Subsection  (a)  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  determine  the  execution  and 
Issuance  fees  for  United  States  passports.  It 
would  eliminate  the  statutory  issuance  fee 
of  910.00  and  provide  fiexiblllty  in  adjusting 
passport  Issuance  as  well  as  application  fees. 
It  would  thus  permit  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  apply  the  same  kind  of  process  in  deter- 
mining pasq>ort  fees  as  Is  i4>plled  In  con- 
sular and  other  fees,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  and  standards  set  out  In  31  U.S.C. 
4B3a.  The  Department  Intends  to  establish 
passport  fees  in  accordance  with  the  user 
charge  principle  provided  for  In  Title  V  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  10S2. 

Subsection  (b)  would  set  a  ten-year  dura- 
tion for  passport  validity,  extending  the  pe- 
riod from  the  present  five  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance.  In  addition,  it  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Bute  to  establish  a  shorter 
period  either  in  a  particular  case  or  on  a 
general  basis  pursiutnt  to  regulation.  This 
will  provide  flexibility  to  deal  with  particular 
categories  of  cases  which  require  that  the 
period  of  a  pas^)ort's  validity  be  less  than 
ten  years  (e.g..  Infants  whose  appearance  wUl 
change  greatly  over  a  ten-year  period) . 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  is  entirely  prospective 
and  would  not  require  the  phy^cal  endorse- 
ment of  currently  outstanding  passports  (es- 
timated at  16.3  million) .  The  Department  of 
State  estimates  that  60  percent  of  the  time 
required  to  issue  a  new  passport  would  be 
required  to  endorse  a  previously  issued  one. 
Sec.  106.  Domestic  Transfer  Allowance. 
The  addition  of  a  new  subsection  (13)  to 
Section  911  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  Is  proposed  to  make  avaU- 
able  a  transfer  aUowance  to  foreign  service 
officers  and  employees  transferring  to  or 
within  the  United  Stetes,  Its  territories  or 
possessions  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  same  basis  as  is  currently  avail- 
able to  non-Foreign  Service  employees. 
Foreign  Service  benefits  now  fall  short  In 
two  respects.  First,  transfer  allowances  are 
authorised  for  Foreign  Service  personnel  re- 
assigned from  overseas  to  the  United  States 
only  if  further  foreign  assignments  are 
anticipated  by  the  agency  and  the  enqtloyee 
(6  UJB.C.  6024(2)  (B) ) .  Second.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  transferring  from  one  domestic 
assignment  to  another  are  excluded  firom 
domestic  transfer  allowances  (6  U.S.C.  6724 
(g) ) .  This  amendment,  by  covering  ttmvel 
and  relocation  expenses  of  all  transfers  to 
and  within  the  United  SUtes,  wlU  provide 
equity  with  other  OoTsmment  employees. 
Like  other  employees,  the  personnti  cowred 
by  this  legislation  will  be  required  to  agree 
In  writing  to  serve  for  12  months  after  their 
transfer  unless  separated  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control  for  reasons  aeceptaUle  to  the 
agancy. 


34.  19M. 
Hon.  Wau^  F.  Momsal^ 
Pretident  of  the  Senate. 
a.S.  Senate 

Okmm,  Mk.  PismiiiiiT:  There  Is  timoamtttad 
herewith  a  legislative  proposal  to  amand 
several  existing  autborttlea  In  order  that  tlM 
Department  of  State  may  carry  out  Ita  tmie- 
tlons,  duties  and  mspmialhlHtlns  In  tbe  oon- 
duct  of  tbe  foreign  sffairs  of  tbe  Uattad 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  autborlasd 
bylaw. 

This  proposal  mn tains  amandments  to  tba 
VX.  FarUdpatlon  Act,  certain  iiass|iisl 
authorities,  the  Foreign  Serrloe  Act.  and 
amendments  for  other  purposes.  An  analysis 
f xirtber  explaining  the  pioposed  laglalatloa 
is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  inf  onnsd  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  tbe  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  OoogrsH  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  In  aooord  wttb 
the  program  of  tbe  President. 
Sincerely, 

J.  BaxAiT  Atwdob. 
iUsistoiU  Secretary /or 

Congretttonal  JteIaMoiw.# 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  hinudf , 
Mr.  Town,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
BIcCluix,    Mr.    &MF80ir,    Mr. 
Sxxvnre,    Mr.   Hakx,   and   Mr. 
Bomr) : 
8.  2532.  A  bill  to  reinstate  and  validate 
n.S.  oil  and  gas  leases  numbered  OCB- 
P-0218  and  OC&-P-1226;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resourcea. 
on. 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  consideration  a  biU  to  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  reinstate  and  vali- 
date certain  U.8.  oil  and  gas  leases. 

The  PREBIDINO  QPlfiC'KK.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  bis  request? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  My  request  is  that 
my  bill  be  received  for  referral.  It  is  not 
for  immediate  cooskleratiaD. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  aivropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myadf  and  Senators  Town. 
Wallop,  McCluu,  Sdipsoh,  Siivuib, 
H&BT.  and  Boanr,  I  introduce  legislation 
today  which  wiU  resolve  a  longstanding 
dispute  between  the  holders  of  cotain 
offshore  oil  leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Calif.,  and  the  n.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  The  resolution  of  this  dispute  wQ 
not  only  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  ao- 
lutim  for  the  leaseholders  and  the  Gov- 
emment,  but  will  enhance  our  goal  of 
increased  energy  production  in  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  otho-  body 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Representative  Jkut  PAnn- 
soH.  Tlie  Subcommittee  oo  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  Committee  on  mterior  and 
Insular  Affairs  held  bearings  on  Hit. 
5789  on  BCarcb  13.  1980,  at  which  time, 
testimony  was  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  representattves 
of  the  holders  of  the  leases  in  questton. 
ThiK  legidation  has  widespread  biparti- 
san suniort,  which  is  indicative  of  the 
sound  policy  Justification  on  which  It  is 
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to  the  Ini  reduction  of  this  legislation  is 
in  the  at  aosphere  of  misunderstanding 
and  uncei  tainty  which  followed  the  oil- 
spill  in  t  le  Santa  Barbara  Cheinnel  at 
the  Unioi  i  Oil  Co.'s  well  in  tract  402  on 
January  28,  1969.  A  year  before  the 
blowout,  I ,  consortium  of  nine  independ- 
ent oil  an  1  gas  companies  lead  by  Pauley 
Petroleun  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  had 
successful  ly  bid  on  two  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  tracts  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. '  rhey  were  able  to  pool  their  re- 
sources aid  bid  cash  bonuses  of  $73.8 
million  fdr  tracts  375  and  384.  In  ex- 
change fc  r  these  costly  cash  bonus  pay- 
ments am  I  an  annual  rental  payment  of 
$34,560,  ttie  U.S.  Government  granted 
the  Paule  r  group  the  right  to  explore  for 
oil  and  ifas.  The  terms  of  the  lease 
granted  a  i  exclusive  right  for  a  primary 
term  of  5  years  and  "as  long  thereafter 
as  oil  or  ras  niay  be  produced  ♦  •  *  in 
paying  qiantities  •  •  •  ." 

At  the  ime  of  the  Union  Oil  blowout, 
in  additio  i  to  the  purchase  of  the  leases, 
Pauley  g-oup  had  already  expended 
nearly  $1 5  million  in  prebid  explora- 
tory activ  itles  and  close  to  $4  million  in 
drilling  cists  involved  in  eight  explora- 
tory  well  I.  Pauley  was  about  to  begin 
work  on  s  ninth  well  at  the  moment  the 
blowout  icciured.  All  drilling  activities 
in  the  c  lannel  were  voluntarily  sus- 
pended b  '  the  oil  companies.  Secretary 
of  Interior  Hickel  then  suspended  all 
drilling  oi  »erations  in  February  1969  and 
subsequei  tly  promulgated  a  "tempo- 
rary" str  ct  liability  standard  for  off- 
shore oiL  pills  making  operators  abso- 
lutely lial  le  for  any  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment or  third  parties  by  oilspllls. 

Mr.  Resident,  the  strict  liability 
standsu-d  presented  an  extreme  hardship 
for  all  independent  oil  companies.  Un- 
like the  E  lajors,  the  independents  faced 
a  collapsed  insurance  market  and  were 
incapable  of  self-insuring  their  opera- 
tions in  <rder  to  complv  with  the  Sec- 
retarv's  strict  liabilitv  standard.  In  ef- 
fect, this  neant  that  independents  could 
not  resun  le  offshore  o<l  ooerations.  The 
maiors  wi  ire  capable  of  self -insuring  and 
resumed  operations  when  the  drilling 
susoenslop  was  lifted. 

By  April  1969,  the  Pauley  Group  was 
confrontad  with  a  serious  problem  which 
threatenad  the  financial  viability  of  the 
companie^  and  their  ability  to  commit 
resources  I  to  other  exploratory  activities. 
The  Go'wemment's  "temporary"  strict 
liability  standard  prevented  them  from 
resuming  operations  in  the  channel  if 
and  wher  the  drilling  ban  would  be  lifted 
by  the  In  terior  Department.  In  waiting, 
the  groui  faced  enormous  interest  pay- 
ments on  its  investment.  It  was  clear  to 
them  that  waiting  held  great  financial 
risks.  Baa  ed  on  soimd  business  Judgment, 
the  grou]  decided  it  could  not  afford  to 
wait  for  1  ome  form  of  governmental  ac- 
tion whic  b  would  permit  resimiption  of 
drilling  a  id  perhaps  alter  the  extremely 
burdensome  liability  standard.  Seeking 
Judicial  I  sUef  for  the  extreme  financial 
losses  wfa  Ich  it  had  incurred  and  which 
it  would  continue  to  incur  seemed  the 
only  vlal  le  option  open  to  these  com- 
panies in  order  to  protect  their  |80  mil- 
lion Inve  tment.  In  April  1969  the  Pauley 
QroiQ)  fl  ed  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  dami  ges  against  the  United  States. 


These  legal  proceedings  dragged  cm  for 
a  decade.  The  costs  to  the  independent 
companies  as  well  as  to  the  Government 
were  substantial.  In  January  of  this  year 
the  Court  of  Claims  dismissed  the  group's 
claim  and  held  that  they  "had  no  legal 
rights,  vlndicable  here,  when  they 
brought  suit."  However,  the  court  pointed 
the  way  to  the  remedy  which  I  propose 
today.  It  stated: 

Perhaps  tbe  legislative  or  executive 
biunches  could,  as  a  matter  of  grace  or  pol- 
icy, extend  their  lease  terms  to  permit  them 
to  drill  further  (if  they  still  wish  to)  in  an 
effort  to  discover  oil  In  commercial  quanti- 
ties, but  of  course,  we  cannot  take  that  step. 

After  40  years  of  litigation  the  Pauley 
Group  now  seeks  relief  from  the  Congress 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.  They  do  not  seek  a  re- 
fund of  their  cash  bid  or  any  other  mon- 
etary relief.  Rather,  they  seek  the  right 
to  continue  their  exploration,  a  remedy 
the  Court  of  Claims  could  not  grant. 

The  legislation  which  I  offer  today 
would  provide  such  equitable  relief  by  re- 
instating the  two  leases  for  the  unex- 
pired term,  approximately  4  years,  126 
days  and  so  long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas 
is  produced  in  paying  quantities.  An- 
other section  of  the  bill  imposes  three 
conditions  on  the  lessees : 

First,  the  lessees  must  exercise  "due 
diligence"  in  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  these  leases.  In  order  to  csury 
out  this  requirement,  the  lessees  must 
file  within  45  days  of  enactment  of  this 
bill  an  exploration  and  development  plan 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Second,  the  lessees  are  required  to 
comply  with  all  environmental  and  regu- 
latory requirements  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  require  the 
lessees  to  pay  back  rentals  for  the  period 
1973  to  present. 

Legislative  reinstatement  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  course  of  actirai  for  the  com- 
panies and  for  the  Government.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  end  more  years  of  pro- 
longed court  battles.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  obtain  rapid  development  of  the  leases. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  further  fi- 
nancial loss  to  the  Government.  And  it  is 
the  only  way  to  correct  over  a  decade  of 
misunderstanding  which  has  imf  airly  de- 
prived my  constituents  of  their  rightful 
interests  in  an  $80  million  investment. 

I  believe  that  congressional  reinstate- 
ment of  these  leases  can  be  supported  on 
five  basic  policy  grounds : 

First,  reinstatement  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  publicly  stated  goals  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  the  Congress  of  rapidly 
increasing  the  domestic  production  of 
oil  and  gas.  Rapid  development  of  these 
leases  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest. 
The  Pauley  Group  can  provide  the  coim- 
try  with  something  no  other  oil  com- 
pany can:  the  potential  for  oil  and  gas 
production  from  these  tracts  as  early  as 
1983.  If  these  leases  are  put  on  the  auc- 
tion block  instead  of  being  reinstated, 
the  Government's  action  could  delay  oil 
and  gas  production  at  least  until  the 
mid- 1 980 's  and  perhaps  past  1990  in  view 
of  the  slowness  of  lease  procedures  and 
the  expected  delays  from  continued  liti- 
gation. 

Second,    reinstatement    Is    the    only 


method  to  achieve  the  objectives  stated 
by  Interior  Secretary  Andrus  for  rapid 
development  of  the  oil  leases  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  Secretary 
has  been  openly  critical  of  the  slow  ex- 
ploration schedules  of  some  oil  com- 
panies holding  leases  in  the  channel.  The 
Pauley  Group  has  pledged  that  it  will 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  continue  ex- 
ploration immediately  after  reinstate- 
ment. Their  familiarity  with  the  geo- 
logical data  base  of  these  tracts  puts 
them  in  a  unique  position  to  recommence 
their  exploration  quickly. 

Third,  reinstatement  is  consistent  with 
the  recently  enacted  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-372) .  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  independent  companies,  such  as 
the  oil  spill  liability  question,  have  been 
resolved  by  the  OCS  amendments.  In 
passing  these  amendments,  the  Congress 
believed  that  independents  should  be  able 
to  play  a  role  in  the  competitive  bidding 
process  and  not  be  barred  from  offshore 
exploration  by  the  high  cost  involved. 

Fourth,  reinstatement  will  likely  pro- 
vide economic  benefits  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment which  probably  cannot  be  ob- 
tained if  these  leases  are  put  up  for  re- 
sale. The  Pauley  Group  will — 

Pay  all  accrued  rentals  and  begin  pay- 
ments of  royalties  of  commercial  quanti- 
ties of  oil  that  are  discovered; 

Pay  windfall  profit  taxes  longer  than  a 
new  lessee; 

And  not  take  an  immediate  tax  write- 
off of  its  1968-69  expenditures  thus  sav- 
ing the  Government  several  million 
dollars. 

Moreover,  based  on  the  recent — June 
28,  1979 — and  disappointing  Santa  Bar- 
bara lease  sale  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, if  the  Government  attempts  to  re- 
sell these  leases  rather  than  supporting 
their  reinstatement,  it  is  unlikely  to 
equal  or  improve  its  economic  position. 

Fifth,  there  is  ample  precedent  for  leg- 
islative reinstatement  of  Federal  oil  and 
gas  leases.  For  example,  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, legislation  reinstating  oil  and  gas 
leases  was  considered  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress  (PubUc  Law  95-77  and  Public 
Law  95-586).  I  believe  the  legislative 
precedents  for  reinstatement  of  mineral 
leases  strongly  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
without  expressing  deep  concern  for  the 
protection  of  the  unique  environmental 
heritage  of  this  part  of  California's 
coast.  The  Pauley  Group  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  do  its  utmost  to  safeguard  the 
channel's  environment. 

Further,  the  group  will,  of  course, 
comply  with  all  pertinent  and  relevant 
provisions  of  the  OSC  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  including  the  submission 
of  all  lease  development  and  production 
plans  to  the  Secretary  for  approval.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  develop- 
ment activity  all  aroimd  these  two  tracts 
and  thus  reinstatement  of  the  leases  in- 
volves no  peculisu-  environmental  prob- 
lems or  risks.  In  fact,  these  two  tracks 
were  squarely  within  the  geographical 
area  covered  by  tl-ie  exhaustive  Environ- 
mental Import  Statement  prepared  for 
the  June  1979  lease  sale. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
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the  unique  circiunstances  and  histwy  of 
the  Pauley  Group's  leases  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  warrant  a  reinstate- 
ment in  a  timely  fashion  by  the  Congress. 
These  two  leases  are  the  only  ones  re- 
maining from  the  1968  lease  sale  wiiere 
much  needed  oU  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  has  not  been  able  to  go  for- 
ward. 

After  spending  $80  million  on  these 
leases,  the  Pauley  Group  would  like  to 
resolve  this  matter  and  continue  its  ex- 
ploraticHi.  The  group  does  not  wish  to  en- 
gage in  endless  litigation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  it  is  certainly  not  in  the 
Government's  interest  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter unresolved. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Pauley  Group  is  not  seeking  a 
bailout  or  special  Government  cwnpen- 
sation.  It  only  wishes  to  resume  ex- 
ploration which  was  interrupted  in  1969 
by  a  totally  uru^lated  event.  Reinstate- 
ment will  be  beneficial  to  the  group,  the 
Government,  and  it  will  be  consistent 
with  our  Nation's  environmental  and 
energy  policies. 


ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  inde- 
pendent producers  and  royalty  owners 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  on  the  first 
1,000  barrels  of  daily  production;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

0  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  almost 
a  •  car  after  the  ill-conceived  windfall 
profit  tax  first  came  to  public  attention, 
President  Carter  today  played  out  the 
last  act  in  this  American  tragedy  by 
signing  into  law  a  massive  tax  that  guar- 
antees less  domestic  energy  production 
in  the  future  while  insuring  greater  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

1  consistently  voted  against  the  windfall 
profit  tax  because  it  symbolizes  the  sort 
of  disastrous  energy  policy  this  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford. 

The  fact  that  the  tax  has  now  been 
signed  into  law  only  strengthens  my  de- 
termination to  redress  the  injustices  in- 
herent in  the  notion  of  "windfall  prof- 
its" and  embodied  in  the  tax. 

When  people  consider  the  issue  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  there  is  a  tendency  to 
believe  it  is  targeted  solely  at  the  major 
oil  comcanies — the  so-called  Seven  Sis- 
ters— who,  according  to  the  convention- 
al wisdom,  stand  to  reap  huge,  unearned 
profits  from  the  decontrol  of  oil.  The 
general  pubUc  fails  to  recognize  that  the 
windfall  profit  tax  also  victimizes  mil- 
lions of  individuals,  millions  of  royalty 
owners,  who  hold  title  to  an  average  of 
less  than  five  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
production  from  their  land. 

Another  major  defect  in  the  bill  signed 
into  law  todav  is  that  it  imposes  a  stiff 
excise  tax — some  $22  billion  over  the 
next  decade — on  oil  produced  by  Amer- 
ica's 12,000  Independent  producers. 

Most  of  the  oil  and  gas  found  in  this 
country  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  inde- 
pendent producers.  Unlike  the  majors, 
these  entrepreneurs  have  no  other  fish 
to  fry.  Their  only  activity,  their  only 
source  of  income,  is  to  search  for  oil  and 
gas  in  this  coimtry. 

They  drill  the  wells  that  are  not  big 


enough  or  profitable  enough  for  the  ma- 
jors: they  take  the  chances  considered 
too  risky  by  the  majors.  Day  in  and  day 
out  they  find  oil — millions  of  barrels  of 
oil — that  would  otherwise  remain  under 
the  ground. 

The  statistics  are  by  now  familiar  and 
compelling.  Independents  drill  90  per- 
cent of  the  wildcat  wells  in  this  country. 
They  find  75  percent  of  the  new  oil  and 
gas  fields.  They  account  for  54  percent  of 
our  new  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

The  vast  majority  of  independents  are 
unincorporated,  and  their  profits  are 
siibject  to  a  maximum  tax  rate  of  70 
percent — not  the  46  percent  corporate 
tax  rate  enjoyed  by  their  competition. 

The  "push"  of  our  tax  code  and  the 
"pull"  of  the  profit  motive  have  over 
the  years  created  a  unique  situation  in 
which  independent  producers  have  re- 
invested 105  percent  of  gross  wellhead 
revenues  in  new  exploration. 

If  we  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
increasing  domestic  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion, I  can  think  of  no  more  efiQcient  or 
effective  way  to  go  about  it.  Give  the  in- 
dependent producers  $100  in  incentives, 
and  they  will  invest  $105  in  new  produc- 
tion at  a  time  we  desperately  need  every 
drop  of  oil  we  can  produce  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  make 
maximum  effective  use  of  our  energy 
assets  in  America,  it  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  place  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
the  first  1,000  barrels  of  daily  production 
from  our  independent  operators.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  take  $22  billion  out  of 
production  over  this  decade. 

The  effect  of  such  a  tax  is  clear  and 
Indisputable:  It  would  take  resources 
away  from  those  who  invest  in  our 
energy  future.  It  would  increase  our 
dependence  on  imported  energy.  It  would 
impose  a  huge  regulatory  burden  on 
those  least  able  to  contend  with  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  so-called  wind- 
fall profit  that  will  be  earned  by  the 
■ndependent  producers  will  be  rein- 
vested— dollar  for  dollar  and  then 
some — in  activities  leading  directly  to 
greater  energy  production  in  America. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  trend  that 
should  be  encouraged,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
costly  and  risky  to  find  oil  and  gas  in 
this  country. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  designed  to 
eliminate  two  of  the  more  onerous 
aspects  of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  My 
legislation  would  exempt  royalty  owners, 
millions  of  whom  depend  on  this  modest 
income  to  cope  with  infiation,  from  pay- 
ing a  windfall  profit  tax  which  clearly 
should  not  apply  to  them.  And  it  would 
also  provide  a  complete  and  total  exemp- 
tion for  the  first  1,000  barrels  of  daily 
production  by  America's  independent 
producers. 

The  Senate  is  clearly  on  record,  Mr. 
President,  as  favoring  both  exemptions 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  move 
promptly  to  redress  these  flagrant  in- 
justices in  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  i»1nted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectim,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou),  as 
follows: 

8.  2533 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section   1.  Section  4987  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of 
windfall  proBt  tax)   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Sec.  4987.  Amount  or  Tax. 

"(a)  In  Generai,. — The  amount  of  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4986  with  respect  to  any 
barrel  of  taxable  crude  oU  sball  be  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  tbe  windfall  profit  on 
such  barrel. 

"(b)  Appucable  Pescentace. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)    OENEKAI,    SULE    for    TTBU    I     AND    2. 

The  ^pllc&trie  percentage  for  tier  1  oil  and 
tier  2  oU  Is — 


"Tier  1. 
"Tier  2- 


- TO 

— 60 

"(2)  Ties  s  on.. — The  applicable  percent- 
age for  tier  3  oU  Is  30  percent. 

"(c)  Practionai.  Part  of  Barrel. — In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4986  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amoimt  of  such  tax  Imposed  on  tbe 
whole  barrel." 

Sec.  2. — Section  4991(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxable 
crude  oil)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Exempt  On.. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'exempt  oil"  means — 

"(1)  any  crude  oil  from  a  qualified  gov- 
ernmental Interest  or  a  qualified  charitable 
interest. 

"(2)  any  exempt  Indian  oil, 

"(3)  any  exempt  Alaskan  oil, 

"(4)  any  exempt  front-end  oU,  and 

"(5)  any  independent  producer  and 
royalty  owner  oil." 

Sec.  3.  Section  «992  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Independent 
producer  oil)  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  changing  the  heading  to  read  "Sec. 
4992.  Independent  Producer  and  Royalty 
Owner  Oil.". 

(b)  striking  subparagraph  (d)  (1)  (D) .  and 

(c)  striking  paragraph  (d)(2). 

Sec.  4.  Effective  Date.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  beginning 
March  1.  1980.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health-care  personnel 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

veterans'   administration   health-Care 

ACT    or    1980 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, S.  2534,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Admmistration  Health -Care  Personnel 
Act  of  1980."  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
bill,  in  the  Interest  of  assuring  quality 
health  care  for  our  Nation's  eligible  vet- 
erans in  VA  health-care  facilities,  is  to 
help  overcome  serious  diflSculties  being 
experienced  in  the  VA  health -care  sys- 
tem in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
capable,  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionals and  to  make  needed  improve- 
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while  serving  the  Nation.  If  we  are  per- 
ceived as  failing  to  keep  our  promises  to 
veterans  of  past  conflicts  by,  for  exam- 
ple, not  assuring  that  the  VA's  ability  to 
provide  health-care  services  to  eligible 
veterans  is  unimpaired — it  is  difficult  to 
expect  that  those  presently  in  the  serv- 
ice and  would-be  recruits  will  be  eager 
to  serve.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities;  our  obhgation 
to  those  who  fight,  their  families,  and 
their  suvivors  continues  as  the  on-going 
cost  of  war  and  must  be  understood  as 
such. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another,  more 
tangible  element  in  the  VA/national  de- 
fense equation.  The  VA  health-care  sys- 
tem, with  its  172  hospitals  and  hundreds 
of  other  health-care  facilities,  is  the 
first  backup  to  the  relatively  meager 
medical  resources  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  event  of  war. 
Although  I  know  that  some  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  understand 
the  vital  role  of  the  VA,  in  the  event  of  a 
future  conflict,  to  care  for  the  casualties 
after  they  have  been  stabilized,  I  believe 
that  it  is  critical  that  this  factor  re- 
ceive wider  attention. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  I  wrote 
President  Carter  on  March  13  stressing 
my  view  that,  because  of  these  commit- 
ments to  veterans  and  this  important 
VA  role  in  connection  with  our  national 
defense,  VA  health-care  facilities  should 
receive  special  treatment  under  any 
freeze  in  Federal  employment.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  letter,  which  more  fully 
sets  forth  my  views  on  this  issue,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

XT.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  13, 1980. 
Hon.  JncMT  Cakter, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  Administration  plans 
for  the  VA  healtb-care  system  for  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981  in  light  of  present  efforts  to 
reduce  overall  spending  levels.  Specifically, 
I  am  most  concerned  about  VA  health-care 
personnel  celling  levels  and  the  Impact  that 
reductions  in  the  existing  ceiling  or  a  per- 
sonnel hiring  freeze  would  have  on  the  VA's 
ability  to  provide  quality  health  care  to  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  stress  my  commit- 
ment to  taking  appropriate  action  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit  as  one  necessary  way  to 
help  curb  the  inflation  that  Is  hurting  all 
Americans,  including,  of  course,  all  veterans. 
Although  I  will  work  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  veterans  programs,  because  I  see  oiur  sys- 
tem of  veterans  benefits  and  services  as  a 
solenm  commitment  made  by  the  government 
to  those  who  answered  their  country's  call 
and  bore  the  brunt  of  battle.  I  understcuid 
that  there  are  some  econcHnles  that  the  VA 
should  accept  as  part  of  a  larger  national 
effort  to  reduce  federal  spending.  However,  I 
believe  that  VA  health-care  facilities,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  personnel  levels,  must 
be  protected  from  reductions  and  from  any 
harm  that  could  stem  from  undiUy  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  hiring.  ' 

I  take  this  position  because  the  VA  health- 
care system  has  already  suffered  severe  dis- 
locations, pfurticularly  in  the  past  two  years, 
and  it  cannot  afford  any  further,  substantia] 


disruptions.  You  may  recall  that  I  wrote  to 
you  exactly  one  year  ago  outlining  my  con- 
cerns in  this  regard  based  on  the  situation  as 
it  then  existed.  Despite  the  addition  of  3.800 
health-care  personnel  positions  to  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  fiscal 
year  1980  to  restore  cuts  imposed  diulng  the 
preceding  year,  many  of  the  concerns  raised 
In  my  earlier  letter  stUl  apply.  The  fact  is 
that  the  system  is  operating  at  minimum 
personnel  levels  that  threaten  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  veterans  in  need  of 
medical  and  psychological  assistance. 

Any  significant  disruption  in  VA  health- 
care facility  staffing  could  be  devastating, 
coming  as  it  would  in  the  wake  of  the  va- 
riety of  problems  recently  faced  by  the  sys- 
tem as  outlined  in  my  earlier  letter — In- 
cluding personnel  cutbacks  Imposed  by  OMB 
in  fiscal  year  1979,  the  unwise  and  unjus- 
tified diversion  of  funds  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  new  personnel  hires  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  October  1978  pay  raise, 
the  untimely  and  arbitrary  personnel  hiring 
freeze  instituted  in  October  1978,  and  the 
uncertainties  and  controls  connected  with 
the  FTEE  test  In  which  the  VA  has  been 
required  to  participate. 

These  various  actions  generated  problems 
that  accumulated  and  produced  burdens  on 
the  system  that  were  not  expected  to  be 
caused  by  any  one  action  but  were  suffered 
as  the  result  of  the  manner  In  which  each 
such  action  aggravated  the  effects  of  the 
others.  Moreover,  by  reducing  an  already 
overworked  s*aff,  a  greater  workload  was 
placed  upon  those  who  remained  in  the  sys- 
tem and  that.  In  turn,  led  to  further  per- 
sormel  reductions  by  way  of  increased  resig- 
nations and  recruitment  difficulties.  The  sys- 
tem is  still  trying  to  recover  from  the  im- 
pact of  these  multiple  problems. 

During  the  October  25,  1979.  joint  House- 
Senate  hearing  on  VA  health  care,  extensive, 
credible  evidence  was  presented  that,  al- 
most eight  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  hiring  freeze,  some  VA  facilities  were 
still  suffering  major  effects  of  the  freeze  In 
certain  key  personnel  categories  and  were 
actually  still  experiencing  a  downturn  with 
respect  to  nursing  staff.  In  fact,  the  VA  re- 
ported recently  that,  as  of  February  29, 
1980,  cumulative  medical  care  FPEE  was 
more  than  2,400  below  the  funded  level, 
which  the  Congress  views  as  the  acceptable 
level  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  believe  that 
the  VA's  difficulties  In  bringing  health- 
care staffing  up  to  authorized  levels  Is  a  con- 
tinuing after-effect  of  the  severe  personnel 
problems  that  were  Imposed  on  the  VA  In 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Any  further  actions  along  similar  lines  at 
this  point  could  undo  the  recovery  process 
and  could  well  put  the  system  in  a  situa- 
tion as  bad  as  or  worse  than  the  one  that 
existed  when  I  wrote  yo^i  a  year  ago.  As  I 
stressed  then,  persoimel  management  In 
health-care  settings  has  an  immediacy  and 
sensitivity  and  real  llfe-and-dcath  conse- 
quences that  are  duplicated  In  few  other 
areas  of  federal  employment.  The  impo- 
sition of  personnel  cuts  or  freezes  on  the 
VA  health-care  system  similar  to  ones  im- 
posed on  non-health-care  systems  would 
clearly  jeopardize  the  quality  of  VA  medical 
services  and  the  safety  of  the  veteran-pa- 
tient receiving  those  services. 

My  concerns  on  this  score  derive  not  only 
from  the  Importance  of  the  system  as  a  part 
of  the  national  commitment  to  our  veterans 
but  also  from  the  need  to  maintain  the  sys- 
tem as  part  of  our  national  defense  efforts. 

The  role  of  the  VA  health-care  system  In 
national  defense  has  two  important  aspects, 
one  intangible  and  the  other  tangible.  The 
intangible  aspect  relates  to  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  capable,  motivated  military 
personnel  and  to  theL'  morale.  The  defense 
of  our  Nation  and  the  great  cost  of  war  in- 
clude our  commitment  to  restore  our  warriors 
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injured  while  serving  the  Nation.  If  we  are 
perceived  as  falling  to  keep  our  promises  to 
veterans  of  past  conflicts — by,  for  example, 
impairing  the  VA's  ability  to  provide  health- 
care services  to  eligible  veterans — it  is  dif- 
ficult to  expect  that  those  presently  In  the 
service  and  would-be  recruits  will  be  eager 
to  serve.  The  costs  of  war  plainly  do  not  end 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  our  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  fight,  their  families,  and 
their  survivors  continues  as  the  on-going 
cost  of  war  and  must  be  understood  as  such. 

The  tangible  element  in  the  VA/natlonal 
defense  equation  Is  that  the  VA  health-care 
system,  with  its  172  hospitals  and  hundreds 
of  other  health-care  facilities.  Is  the  first 
back-up  to  the  relatively  meager  medical  re- 
sources available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  event  of  war.  Defense  Depart- 
ment contingency  plans  clearly  recognize  this 
fact,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  VA  to  our  military  preparedness 
has  been  appreciated  or  appropriately  taken 
into  account  in  recent  budgetary  actions. 

Thus,  I  want  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  VA  health-care  per- 
sonnel In  any  long-term  personnel  hiring 
freeze  that  may  be  contemplated.  With  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  a  short-term  freeze, 
I  would  reemphaslze  that  the  VA  health-care 
system  is  already  hampered  by  the  existence 
of  a  current  shortfall  of  over  2,4.00  FTEE's. 
In  addition,  due  to  personnel  turnover 
rates — approximately  1,000  per  month  for 
nursing  personnel  alone — a  temporary  freeze 
or  hiring  restriction  would  prevent  the  hir- 
ing of  literally  thousands  of  direct-care  and 
support  personnel  needed  'ust  to  stay  at  the 
present,  below-strength  staffing  level.  I, 
therefore,  strongly  urge  that,  in  the  design  of 
any  suoh  temporary  restrictions  on  hiring, 
serious  and  compassionate  consideration  be 
given  to  providing  sufficient  flexibility  re- 
garding VA  health -care  personnel  to  assure 
that  the  lives,  health,  and  safety  of  veterans 
who  rely  on  the  VA  for  medical  care  will  not 
be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to  affirm 
my  commitment  to  supporting  initiatives  to 
control  Inflation;  however,  I  am  equally  com- 
mitted to  assuring  that  we  deal  appropriately 
and  fairly  with  our  nation's  veterans  and, 
most  Importantly,  that  the  vital  role  of  the 
VA  health-care  system  is  recognized  and  sup- 
ported in  making  any  budgetary  decisions. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alah  Cranston, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  President  has  accepted 
the  views  I  put  forth.  The  VA,  pursuant 
to  direction  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  has  been  granted 
broad  authority  to  make  exceptions  from 
the  terms  of  the  hiring  freeze  for  direct- 
care  and  related  personnel  where  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  assure  the  quality 
of  medical  care  in  VA  health-care  facili- 
ties. 

principal  aspects  of  legislation 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  help  in  a  number  of 
important  ways  to  help  achieve  the  goal 
I  mentioned  earlier  of  improving  the 
overall  quality  and  performance  of  VA 
health-care  personnel.  Among  the  key 
provisions  are  ones  that  would  improve 
the  existing  program  for  special  pay  for 
VA  physicians  and  dentists,  which  is 
aimed  at  overcoming  difficulties  in  the 
VA's  retention  of  these  health-care  pro- 
fessionals, and  make  such  a  program 
permanent,  replacing  the  out-dated,  in- 
adequate,   stop-gap   measure   that   has 


been  in  effect  since  1975;  ronove  top  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(DM&S)  personnel  who  are  hired  under 
the  authority  of  title  38  from  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  under  title  5  and  the 
purview  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement; and  clarify  the  appropriate 
balance  between  full-  and  part-time 
health-care  personnel  in  the  VA  and  be- 
tween the  various  VA  health-care  facili- 
ties and  the  medical  schools  with  which 
they  are  affiliated. 

In  addition  to  these  features  are  pro- 
visions that  would  improve  the  VA's 
overall  administration  of  its  health-care 
personnel  system  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  by  bringing  licensed  practical 
or  vocational  nurses  and  nursing  assist- 
ants under  title  38  for  most  purposes  re- 
lating to  their  employment  in  the  VA; 
by  providing  new  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  vary  the  rates  of  pay  for 
health -care  professionals  rai  local  or  re- 
gional bases  when  such  action  is  needed 
to  meet  the  rates  being  paid  to  such  per- 
sonnel by  non-Federal  health-care  facili- 
ties; and  by  improving  the  schedule  pur- 
suant to  which  nurses  and  other  direct- 
health-care  personnel  rective  additional 
pay  for  work  outside  of  normal  working 
hours,  such  as  for  overtime  and  standby 
activity. 

HEARINGS    AND    FURTHER    ACTION    SCHEDULED 

Mr.  President,  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  this  legislation  for  April 
16,  at  9  ajn.  in  room  412  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  After  the 
committee  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  from  individuals  and  groups  wish- 
ing to  comment  on  this  legislation,  com- 
mittee markup  is  scheduled  for  April  30. 

special    pat     PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
among  the  key  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
those  that  would  update,  improve,  and 
make  permanent  the  special  pay  pro- 
gram for  physicians  and  dentists  in  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

When  Pubhc  Law  94-123,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Physician  and  Dentist 
Pay  Comparability  Act,  was  enacted  in 
1975  to  provide  a  special-pay  program 
for  VA  physicians  and  dentists  in  order 
to  overcome  difficulties  that  the  VA  was 
experiencing  in  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  these  professionals,  the  scheme 
created  by  that  law  was  regarded  as  a 
temporary  measure  that  would  be  re- 
placed, in  a  very  few  years,  with  a  per- 
manent, imifled  salary  structure  applica- 
ble to  all  Federal  physicians.  The  origi- 
nal law,  in  fact,  authorized  the  VA  to 
enter  into  agreements  only  until  Octo- 
ber 11,  1976.  Although  this  termination 
date  was  extended  three  times — the  cur- 
rent termination  date  is  now  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981 — such  action  was  always 
taken  with  the  understanding — based  on 
assurances  from  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget— that  a 
permanent  measure  that  would  address 
all  Federal  physicians  would  be  forth- 
coming from  the  administration. 

It  was  not  until  late  last  summer  that 
OMB  finally  indicated  to  the  Committee 
that  the  administration  no  longer  in- 
tended to  develop  a  unified  salary  sys- 
tem to  address  all  Federal  physicians 


and  that,  rather,  the  administration  was 
satisfied  with  existing  individual  bonus 
authorities. 

hST.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
two  of  my  letters  to  the  Director  of 
OMB — dated  April  10,  1978,  and  June  22, 
1979 — together  with  the  text  of  the  Di- 
rector's reply  to  me  of  August  6,  1979, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

0.8.  SSMATE, 

Washington.  D.C.  AprU  10,  1978. 
Hon.  James  T.  McImttre,  Jr., 
Acting  Director.  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  Building,  Wash^ 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ju(:  I  am  writing  with  regard  to  a 
commitment  by  the  Offlce  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  propose  legislation  on  com- 
pensation for  Federal  physicians  and  den- 
tists. In  a  May  2,  1977,  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Ray  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee en  Veterans'  Affairs,  your  predecessor 
stated  that  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget  was  reviewing  relevant  studies  and 
that  "[1  legislative  proposals  based  upon  this 
review  will  be  reflected  in  the  President's  fis- 
cal year  1979  budget". 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1979  budget, 
however,  does  not  reflect  any  such  proposal. 
Rather,  with  respect  to  the  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration, the  budget  includes  a  proposal  for 
another  one-year  extension  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Physicians  and  Dentists  Pay 
Comparability  Act.  If  extended,  this  would  be 
the  third  renewal  of  what  was  Intended  to  be 
a  stopgap  measure,  necessitated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  permanent  solution. 

Similarly,  the  authority  for  the  speclml-pay 
'  program  for  physicians  and  dentists  In  the 
uniformed  services  is  due  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1978  and;  in  the  absence  of  a 
new  permanent  program,  a  further  extension 
of  that  program  must  also  be  considered.  At 
the  same  time.  Federal  physicians  and  den- 
tists. '  paid  under  the  General  Schedule  are 
not  covered  by  a  special-pay  authority. 

Within  the  past  two  years  alone,  there  have 
been  four  studies  on  this  problem  on  a  gov- 
ernment-wide basis;  an  Inter-Agency  Thsk 
Force  comprised  of  Federal  agencies  which 
employ  physicians  and  dentists  (May  12, 
1975):  a  General  Accounting  Offlce  report 
(August  30,  1976)  and  an  Offlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  report  on  recruitment  and 
retention  of  Federal  physicians  and  dentists 
(December  28.  1976) ;  and  the  President's  Re- 
organization Project  Option  Paper  No.  6  (Oc- 
tober 14,  1977). 

The  need  for  oomprehenslve  reform  haa 
been  clearly  recognized.  However,  In  view  of 
the  approximately  one  dozen  Congressional 
committees  involved,  I  believe  that  the 
Impetus  for  a  permanent,  government-wide 
solution  must  come  from  the  Administra- 
tion. Therefore,  I  would  ai^rectate  your 
advising  me  as  to  the  sutm  of  your  progress 
In  developing  the  necessary  legislative  pro- 
posals and  the  anticipated  date  for  th^r 
submission  to  the  Congress. 

Ilils  becomes  very  crucial  from  a  time 
standptolnt  because  there  Is  legislation  cur- 
rently pending  In  the  Senate,  S.  990,  which 
would  create  a  comparability  allowance  pro- 
gram for  physicians  and  dentists  paid  under 
the  General  Schedule.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Senator  Mathla*  submitted 
Amendment  No.  1621  Incorporating  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  8176 — now  PubUc  Law  96-201,  the  Vet- 
eiana'  Administration  Physicians  and  Den- 
tists Pay  Comparability  Amendments  oC 
1977 — at  the  Ume  of  final  passage  of  HJl. 
8176  by  the  Senate.  Although  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  37  to  48, 
similar  amendments  aeon  likely  during  floor 
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actlcMi  on  an  '  measures  extending  the  spe- 
cial-pay programs  of  the  VA  or  the  uni- 
formed servlc  B8. 

In  my  Deo  imber  7,  19T7,  letter  to  you,  I 
previously  ex  pressed  my  concerns  with  re- 
spect to  undae  OMB  delays  in  submitting 
reports  and  ]  roposals  to  the  Congress.  The 
AdmlnlstraU<  n-s  long  delay  In  submitting 
a  comprehem  Ive  proposal  for  Federal  physi- 
cians' and  de  itlsts'  pay  In  unduly  postpon- 
ing the  achKvement  of  an  equitable  solu- 
Uon  to  the  physicians"  and  dentists'  pay 
problem.  ^  ,  „ 

On  March  10,  1978.  in  testimony  before 
the  Civil  Sen  Ice  and  General  Services  Sub- 
committee on  S.  990.  "Federal  Comparability 
AUowance  A(  t  of  1977".  the  avU  Service 
Commission  stated  that  a  comprehensive 
Administratlcii  proposal  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Con^^ss  In  the  "near  future".  I 
urge  you  to  t  onor  this  further  ccanmltment 
by  submlttlni ;  your  proposal  to  Congress  as 
soon  as  poesll  le. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
matters.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  prepared  tt  cooperate  with  the  Adminis- 
tration and  )ther  Senate  committees  con- 
cerned In  th  B  interest  of  ensuring  that 
Admlnlstratlc  d  proposals  In  this  area  are 
given  full  tnd  timely  consideration  in 
Congress 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordlafly. 

Alak  Cranstok. 

ChairmaTi. 


Hon.  James  1 
Director, 

Waahing^n 

Deab  Jim: 
regarding   a 
Management 
tlon  on 
and    dentlsta 
structure 
I  am  enclosing 
outlined  the 

Please 
proposal  and 
to   the 
going  to  be 
why  the 
an  Importani 

I  trust  yoi  I 
matter  your 

With  warn  i 


n.S.    Self  ATE. 

Wa^intfton.  DC  June  22.  1979. 
MclNTTRB,  Jr.. 

Office  of  management  and  Budget. 

D.C. 

On  April  10.  1978.  I  wrote  you 

^mmitment   by   the   Office   of 

and  Budget  to  propose  leglsla- 

comp  ensatlon  for  Federal  physicians 

to    develop    a    unified    salary 

applicable  to  all  Federal  physicians. 

a  copy  of  that  letter,  which 

argent  need  for  such  a  proposal. 

inform  me  as  to  the  status  of  this 

when  you  expect  to  submit  it 

If   no   such   legislation   is 

■oposed,  please  advise  me  as  to 

Adn^nistration  has  abandoned  such 

proposal. 

will  give  this  very  Important 
jersonal  and  prompt  attention, 
regards. 


Cong  -ess. 


Cordis  ly 


Sem  te 


Hon.  AiAN 

Chairman, 
U.S 

Deab  Mk. 
your  recent 
pects  for  an 
unified 
Federal 

In  my 
outlined  the 
in  reaching 
clan  salary 
tematlve  we 
is,  providing 
above  salary 
the 

various 
groups  of 
tration 
civilian 
ule.  and 
in  the 
HetUth 

With  the 
96-603  whlcli 
Schedule  ph; 


recruitni  ent 


phya  clans 


AUM   CKANSTON, 

Chairman. 


ESXECDTTVK  OrflC'K 

OP  THE  PRESroEMT. 

Wakhington,  D.C,  August  6, 1979. 

C  lANSTOW, 

Cpmmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
,  Washington,  D.C. 
^iRAntMAN;   I  am  responding  to 
1  atter  Inquiring  about  the  pros- 
Administration  proposal  for  a 
structure    applicable    to    all 


salai  y 
phys  dans. 

letter   to  you  of  May  26,    1978.   I 

difficulties  we  were  experiencing 

consensus  on  a  unified  physi- 

s^ructure.  I  also  outlined  the  al- 

favored  for  the  near  tenn.  That 

bonuses  or  special  pay  over  and 

specifically  designed  to  satisfy 

and  retention  needs  of  the 

groupings  of  physicians.  These  major 

pi  ysiclans  are  Veterans  AdnUnls- 

phyflclans    under    Title    38    U.8.C.. 

under  the  General  Sched- 

physiclans.  Including  those 

corps  of  HEW*s  Public 


ttilil  tary  ; 


comn  iSBloned 
8ervl;e 


tnactment  last  November  of  PL 

provided  a  bonus  for  General 

slclans.  all  major  groups  of  Fed- 


eral physicians  are  now  covered  by  a  bonus 
authority.  Further,  we  have  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  legislation  to  extend  the  General 
Schedule  bonus  authority  for  two  years  and 
have  requested  changes  to  the  military  bonus 
authority.  We  have  taken  these  actions  with 
the  view  of  making  sure  that  our  bonus  au- 
thorities are  adequate  In  amo^mts  and  are 
properly  tailored  to  respond  to  the  different 
problems  agencies  have  in  attracting  physi- 
cians to  serve  under  different  conditions 
(military  vs.  civilian)  and  in  different  loca- 
tions. 

As  we  have  worked  to  resolve  this  complex 
problem,  we  have  gradually  come  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  design  a  unified 
salary  system  that  would  successfully  ad- 
dress the  varying  problems  fawied  by  agencies 
in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  Federal 
physicians.  Consequently,  we  think  the  best 
solution  is  to  recognize  the  very  different 
attraction  and  retention  problems  of  various 
groups  of  physicians  by  having  individual 
bonus  authorities  specifically  tailored  for 
each  group  as  we  now  have. 

I  trust  this  will  satisfy  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  T.  McInttre.  Jr., 

Dtrector. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  execu- 
tive branch's  inability  to  design  a  pay 
plan  that  would  deal  eflfectively  with  all 
Federal  physicians,  I  am  constrained  to 
proceed  separately  to  try  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  that  exist  in  the  VA  today. 
It  is  as  vital  in  1980  as  it  was  in  1975  to 
recruit  and  retain  a  qualified  workforce 
of  physicians  and  dentists  to  staff 
D.M.  &  S.  Although  the  initial  special  pay 
legislation  helped  meet  this  need  at  the 
time  it  was  enacted,  the  schedule  of  spe- 
cial pay  Included  in  that  legislation  no 
longer  is  sufficient— due  to  inflation  in 
the  economy  and  increases  in  non- 
Federal  health  care  professionals'  re- 
mtmeration  nationwide  and  in  particular 
regions — ^to  meet  the  needs  of  the  VA 
health  care  system.  In  light  of  this  clear, 
continuing  need  and  OMB's  decision  to 
not  develop  a  unified  approach,  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  administration  has 
not  sent  forward  any  legislation  to  up- 
date the  1975  doctor  pay  schedule  appli- 
cable to  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this  bill, 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  President's 
veto  on  March  11  of  H.R.  5235,  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Professionals 
Special  Pay  Act  of  1980,  legislation— not 
dissimilar  in  purpose  to  this  bill — to  pro- 
vide bonus  payments  to  physicians  and 
dentists  in  the  imiformed  services.  Al- 
though I  recognize  that  there  may  have 
been  provisions  in  that  legislation  that 
justified  the  veto  in  light  of  other  con- 
siderations, I  believe  that  there  are  a 
number  of  differences  between  the  situa- 
tion in  the  VA  and  in  the  uniformed 
services — for  example,  the  relationship 
between  recruitment  problems  in  the 
uniformed  services  and  the  possible  im- 
pact of  changes  in  the  status  of  the  draft 
that  is  not  applicable  to  the  VA's  situa- 
tion—that distinguish  this  legislation 
from  H.R.  5235.  Moreover,  a  number  of 
the  President's  objections  to  H.R.  5235 
were  either  not  applicable  to  the  VA  or 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  drafting  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  with  specific  reference 
to  the  President's  veto  message,  there  is 
one  point  on  which  I  want  to  comment 


specifically.  In  the  course  of  his  message, 
the  President  stated: 

Only  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  we  experienc- 
ing a  serious  shortcge  of  physicians. 

This  statement  could  be  read  in  the 
narrower  context  of  comprising  short- 
ages of  physicians  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Armed  Forces,  a  point 
the  President  was  addressing  in  his  veto 
message,  and,  if  that  was  the  full  in- 
tended meaning,  I  do  not  challenge  this 
assertion.  If,  however,  the  President  was 
comparing  the  situation  in  the  armed 
services  with  the  rest  of  the  Federal  sec- 
tor— including  the  VA — then  I  must  dis- 
agree strongly.  As  will  be  more  fully  doc- 
umented as  the  committee  considers  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today,  there 
is,  indeed,  a  serious  recnutment  and  re- 
tention problem  in  D.M.  &  S.  and  serious 
remedies  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  pay  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  generally  build  on  the 
formula  in  existing  law,  with  some  modi- 
fications. In  recognition  of  the  different 
personnel  issues  presented  by  the  em- 
ployment of  physicians  and  dentists  in 
the  VA.  the  bill  proposes  two  schedules 
for  special  pay,  one  for  each  profession, 
in  lieu  of  the  single  schedule  in  current 
law.  In  addition,  there  is  a  change  pro- 
posed to  existing  law  relating  to  the 
extent  to  which  part-time  employees  re- 
ceive special  pay.  With  reference  to  the 
specific  special  pay  levels  proposed  to 
be  authorized,  the  overall  maximum 
amount  of  special  pay  is  increased  to 
$23,500  for  physicians  and  $10,000  for 
dentists.  Of  this  total,  the  primary  spe- 
cial pay  level  is  proposed  to  be  $7,000 
for  physicians  and  $2,500  for  dentists, 
with  $16,500  for  physicians  and  $7,500 
for  dentists  as  the  maximum  amount  of 
incentive  special  pay.  In  the  area  of  in- 
centive special  pay,  I  believe  the  most 
important  change  proposed  in  the  bill 
concerns  incentive  special  pay  for  per- 
sons serving  in  scarce  medical  or  dental 
specialties.  Under  the  provisions  in  the 
bill,  the  VA  would  be  able  to  pay  up  to 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  incentive  spe- 
cial pay  authorized — $16,500  for  physi- 
cians. $7,500  for  dentists— to  an  indi- 
vidual serving  in  a  scarce  specialty.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  enable  the  VA 
to  compete  more  effectively  for  persons 
qualified  in  such  scarce  specialties  and 
thereby  reduce  the  agency's  dependence 
on  part-time  and  contract  personnel  to 
fill  such  positions. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  provision  re- 
lating to  the  special  pay  authority  that 
I  want  to  highlight  briefiy  is  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Physicians'  and 
Dentists'  Pay  Board,  a  mechanism — 
modeled  on  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
provisions  in  2  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.  ap- 
plicable to  various  executive  schedule, 
legislative  and  judicial  salaries— pro- 
posed in  the  bill  that  would  allow  for 
periodic  increases  in  the  rates  author- 
ized under  the  special  pay  authority' 
without  the  necessity  of  repeated  con- 
gressional action.  As  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  the  Board  will  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  President  annually,  who, 
in  turn,  would  include  recommendations 
for  the  appropriate  level  of  special  pay 
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for  VA  physicians  and  dentists  as  part 
of  his  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  rates  so  proposed  would  be- 
come effective  unless  the  Congress,  or 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  acted  in 
some  maimer  to  produce  a  contrary 
result.  I  believe  this  approach  permits 
the  Congress  to  maintain  an  appropri- 
ate monitoring  role  and  a  check  on  the 
special  pay  system  without  the  necessity 
of  annual  legislative  action. 

RELATIONSHIP     TO     SENIOR     EXECtJTIVB     SERVICE 

Mr.  President,  along  with  the  revised 
plan  for  special  pay  for  VA  physicians 
and  dentists,  the  provision  relating  to 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  is  another 
very  important  element  in  this  bill.  Fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  Ciyil  Service  Re- 
form Act,  Public  Law  95-454,  questions 
arose  about  the  applicability  of  the  Se- 
nior Executive  Service  iSES)  estab- 
lished by  that  legislation  to  the  senior 
personnel  in  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  who  are  employed 
under  title  38.  The  VA  has  requested 
and  the  President  has  granted  a  1- 
year  exclusion  of  senior  medical  posi- 
tions in  DM.  ii  S.  from  SES  which  runs 
until  July  13,  1980.  Both  Chairman  Ray 
Roberts  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  I  then  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  lack  of  clear  congressional 
mtent  during  consideration  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38  supported  a  finding 
that  title  38  personnel  were  not  covered 
by  SES. 

However,  the  Comptroller  General  is- 
sued a  legal  opinion  that  reached  the 
contrary  result,  and  I  am  most  concerned 
that,  should  VA  personnel  actually  be 
placed  under  SES.  it  would  seriously 
undermine  the  existing  VA  health  care 
personnel  system  by  shifting  the  final 
authority  for  appointment  of  the  top 
positions  in  r>.M.  &  S.  and  the  manage- 
ment of  these  key  positions  from  the 
Administrator  to  the  Director  of  OPM, 
thus  effectively  removing  the  flexibility 
and  control  that  the  VA  has  exercised 
for  over  33  years  since  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Accordingly,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  clarifying  explicitly 
that  the  VA's  title  38  health  care  per- 
sonnel system  is  independent  of  SES. 

STAFF    AND     AFFILIATION     BALANCE 

Mr.  President,  other  significant  parts 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  relate 
to  the  issue  of  the  appropriate  character 
of  the  VA  health  care  system — the  bal- 
ance in  the  system's  professional  staff 
between  individuals  who  are  full-time 
employees  and  those  who  are  part-time 
employees,  and  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  VA  health  care  facili- 
ties and  the  health  care  training  institu- 
tions with  which  they  are  aflSliated. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  two 
matters  together  because  they  both  are 
integral  parts  of  the  change  that  has 
come  to  the  VA  system  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  By  establishing  close  ties 
with  health  care  training  institutions, 
particularly  with  medical  schools,  the 
VA  has  gained  enormous  advantages  in 
terms  of  improved  health  care  for  vet- 
ersms.  At  the  same  time,  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  has  gained  a  great  deal  because 


our  medical  schools  have  gained  access 
to  a  very  large  health  care  system  within 
wliich  medical  students  can  gain  critical 
experience  in  their  profession  in  a  clini- 
cal setting.  It  is  my  view,  therefore,  that 
VA  affiliations  with  medical  schools— and 
the  associated  practice  of  having  some 
physicians  serve  part  time  at  the  VA  and 
part  time  at  the  affiliated  institution  or 
elsewhere — are  generally  beneficial  to  all 
the  parties  concerned,  including  veteran- 
patients,  and  should  be  supported. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  these  relationships  can  get  out 
of  balance  to  the  possible  detriment  of 
the  VA — when,  for  example,  the  affil- 
iated medical  school  becomes  the 
dominant  partner  in  a  given  affiliation 
and  dictates  policy,  including,  for  In- 
stance, hiring  poUcy  at  the  VA.  that  im- 
pairs the  VA's  abiUty  to  provide  appro- 
priately for  veterans  seeking  care  at  the 
VA  facility  or  when  the  percentage  of 
full-time  VA  physicians  becomes  so 
small  that  there  is  no  longer  an  effective 
force  at  the  VA  facility  to  manage  it 
properly  and  the  presence  of  the  requi- 
site primary  commitment  of  the  staff  to 
the  care  and  treatment  missions  of  the 
VA  is  called  into  question.  Many  ob- 
servers believe  that  such  situations  exist 
at  the  present  time  at  quite  a  few  VA 
health  care  facilities,  and  our  hearings 
should  help  explore  these  observations. 
The  legislation  attempts  to  establish 
safeguards  to  assure  that  appropriate 
balances  are  maintained  between  VA 
health  care  facilities  and  affiliated  insti- 
tutions and  between  full-  and  part-time 
employees  on  the  VA  staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  addresses  these 
areas  in  a  variety  of  ways.  On  the  full- 
and  part-time  employee  issue,  the  pro- 
posed special  pay  structure  is  calculated 
to  provide  greater  incentive  to  full-time 
service  without  penalizing  part-time 
employees.  In  addition,  there  are  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  that  would  require  that 
chiefs  of  staff,  associate  chiefs  of  staff, 
service  chiefs,  and  other  individuals  in 
similar  positions  would  have  to  serve  on 
a  full-time  basis  although  provision  is 
made  to  allow  persons  currently  serving 
in  such  positions  on  a  part-time  basis  to 
continue  to  do  so,  and  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  would  be  authorized  to  make 
exceptions  to  this  requirement,  on  both 
a  categorical  and  Individual  basis,  for 
persons  serving  as  associate  chiefs  of 
staff  or  service  chiefs,  or  in  comparable 
positions.  These  proposals,  if  enacted, 
are  designed  to  produce  significant  bene- 
ficial impact  in  the  area  where  full-time 
status  is  most  vital — at  those  positions 
where  the  health-care  leadership  is 
exercised  at  individual  VA  health-care 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  issue  of  the  ap- 
propriate reiationshi'p  between  VA  facili- 
ties and  affiliated  institutions,  the  bill 
proposes  changes  in  existing  law  that  are 
relatively  minor  but  which  should  yield 
important  results.  Provisions  in  the  bill 
would  modify  the  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  deans'  committees  and  simi- 
lar advisory  committees  at  VA  health 
care  facilities  that  are  affiliated  with 
health  care  institutions  to  restrict  the 
committees  to  matters  of  education  and 
training  at  the  affiliated  institutions  and 


to  make  clear  that  final  decisions  con- 
cemlng  employment  at  the  VA  facility 
shall  not  be  delegated  to  any  such  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  at  least  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  these  committees  consist  of 
full-time  VA  employees,  except  that  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  could  authorize 
a  reduced  proportion  of  full-time  VA 
employee  members  of  not  less  than  <Mie- 
f  ourth  of  the  total  membership.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  provide  for  a  new 
form  of  advisory  committee — a  medical 
center  advisory  committee — to  be  estab- 
lished at  each  VA  health  care  facility. 
This  new  committee  would  be  an  in- 
ternal VA  body  made  up  of  full-time  VA 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  repre- 
senting the  various  services  in  the  facil- 
ity, together  with  representatives  of 
veterans'  service  organizations,  that 
would  advise  the  VA  facility  manage- 
ment on  all  matters  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  at  that  facility. 

PERSONNEL    MANAGEMENT    IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earUer, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  provisions 
in  the  bill  that  are  designed  to  provide 
the  VA  with  greater  fiexibility  in  the 
minagement  of  its  health  care  system. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  health  care  sys- 
tem that  seeks  to  provide  the  high  qual- 
ity and  wide  range  of  health  care  that 
the  VA  seeks  to  provide  must  rely  on  a 
loighly  trained  inter dsciplinary  staJT. 
Each  member  of  this  health  care  team 
plays  a  critical  role  in  the  treatment 
of  every  veteran  served.  Although  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physicians 
and  dentists  is  essential,  it  is  equally 
essential — as  I  stressed  during  considera- 
tion of  prior  VA  doctor  special  pay  leg- 
islation— that  the  VA  be  able  to  recruit 
and  retain  other  health  care  personnel, 
including  nursing  staff  personnel  and 
there  are  many  provisiwis  in  the  bill 
that  are  designed  to  improve  the  VA's 
capability  and  performance  in  this  area. 
I  would  like  to  highlight  briefiy  a  few  of 
those  provisions. 

First,  the  bill  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  VA's  recruitment 
and  retention  of  registered  nurses.  There 
have  been  numerous  Instances  In  the 
past  year — especially  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  the  problem  is  particularly 
acute — where  the  VA  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  competing  with  the  com- 
munity for  the  skills  of  these  person- 
nel. Under  provisions  in  the  bill,  the  VA 
would  have  new  authority  to  modify 
both  entry  and  other  levels  of  pay  as  well 
as  rates  of  additional  pay  for  nurses 
for  work  outside  of  regtilar  work  hours — 
such  as  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  over- 
time— so  as  to  increase  the  agency's 
ability  to  respond  to  changes  in  such 
rates  of  pay  in  the  commimity  on  a  more 
timely  and  effective  basis. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  support  for  training 
for  any  registered  nurse  including  any 
nurse  practitioner,  seeking  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree  which  should  serve  to  make  a 
VA  career  more  attractive  for  nurse  per- 
sonnel. The  bill  also  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  conduct  a  pilot  pro- 
gram and  study  of  the  impact  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  combinations  of  various 
administrative  actions — such  as  chang- 
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Pourth.  the  bill  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  special  pay  xmder  section  4118  to 
physician  hospital  directors  when  such 
directors  are  assigned  significant  medical 
duties.  Since  the  special  pay  authority 
was  first  enacted  in  1975,  the  number  of 
hospital  directors  in  the  VA  system  who 
are  physicians  has  decreased  to  the  point 
that,  today,  there  are  only  six  such  di- 
rectors. This  result  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that,  although  here  is  no  explicit 
provision  in  the  special  pay,  the  VA— de- 
spite my  consistent  urging — has  admin- 
istratively barred  such  payment,  reljring 
on  a  provision  in  current  law  which  au- 
thorizes the  Chief  Medical  Director  to 
determine  categories  of  physicians  or 
dentists  which  will  not  be  eligible  for 
special  pay.  In  my  view,  this  disincentive 
to  physicians  to  serve  as  hospital  direc- 
tors results  in  a  shortage  of  physicians 
who  have  had  appropriate  management 
experience  that  would  best  qualify  them 
to  serve  in  the  top  positions  in  D.M.  &  S. 
Thus,  although  the  bill  does  not  abso- 
lutely mandate  the  payment  of  special 
pay  to  physician  hospital  directors,  it 
would  establish  the  basts  for  such  pay- 
ment to  an  individual  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity when  the  director  is  assigned  sig- 
nificant additional  medical  duties  along 
with  the  administrative  responsibilities 
ordinarily  associated  with  serving  as  a 
facility  director. 

CONCLtTSIOir 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  contains  many  ele- 
ments that  are  designed  to  address  many 
different  issues  of  great  importance  to 
the  VA's  health  care  efforts.  In  drafting 
this  measure,  significant  effort  has  been 
made  to  put  together  the  best  possible 
legislation.  I  want  to  stress,  however, 
that  I  remain  openminded  about  the 
final  form  of  the  various  key  provisions 
and  that  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
comments  from  and  working  with  the 
administration,  veterans  organizations, 
organizations  representing  VA  employ- 
ees, other  organizations  and  groups  with 
an  Interest  in  VA  health  care  matters, 
and  others  with  an  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  expect  that  we  will  learn 
a  great  deal  from  our  hearing  on  April 
16  and  that  substantial  improvements  in 
the  final  legislation  will  result  from  the 
remainder  of  the  committee  process  yet 
ahead.  In  sum,  this  is  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  this  very  Important 
legislation,  not  a  finished  proposal. 

Mr.  Presideat,  in  order  tiiat  all  Sena- 
tors and  the  public  may  have  a  more 
complete  imderstanding  of  the  various 
provisions  of  this  measure,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  followed  by  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

AMAI.TBI8  or  S.  2634,  THE  P«OP08n>  VmtKANS' 
ADMINISTKATION      HKA1.TH-CAR*     PHWOIfNH. 

Acr  OF  1980 

Section  1.  Would  provide  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterana'  Administra- 
tion Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980". 

Section  2.  Would  amend  section  6(a)  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Physician  and 
DentUt  Pay  ComparabUlty  Act  of  1976,  Pub- 


Uc  Law  94-123,  relating  to  the  expiration  of 
the  VA's  authority  to  enter  Into  special  pay 
agreements,  to  remove  the  termination  date 
and.  thus,  make  such  authority  permanent. 

Section  3.  WoxUd  amend  present  section 
4101  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  general  orga- 
nization of  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S).  US  exempt  health-care 
profeslonals  employed  In  the  I»I&S  title  38 
personnel  system  from  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Senior 
Executive  Service. 

Section  4.   Would  amend  present  section 

4104  of  title  38.  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  health-care  personnel  In  DM&S,  to  add 
licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses  and 
nursing  assistants  to  the  categories  of  health- 
care personnel  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  title  38. 

Section  5.   Would  amend  present  section 

4105  of  title  38.  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  health-care  personnel  appointed  under 
title  38.  to  require  that  Ucensed  practical 
or  vocational  nurses  and  nursing  assistants 
have  medical  and  technical  qualifications  as 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

Section  6.   Would   amend  present  section 

4106  of  title  38,  relating  to  periods  of  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  of  title  38  health-care 
personnel,  to  include  Ucensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses  and  nursing  assistants 
among  the  health  professionals  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  section  and  to  specify 
provisions  of  title  6  that  would  continue  to 
apply  to  such  personnel.  Those  provisions  of 
title  5  that  would  continue  to  apply  would 
be  section  3321  relating  to  the  probationary 
period,  which  would  remain  at  one  year,  and 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  43 
and  subchapters  I  and  II  of  chapter  76.  re- 
lating to  performance  appraisals  and  the  ter- 
mination and  disciplinary  protections  and 
provisions. 

Section  7.  Wotdd  amend  present  section 

4107  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  pay  of  title 
38  health-care  personnel. 

Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  wovild  amend  present 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to  conform  the 
DM&S  salary  schedules  to  the  rates  last 
established  by  executive  order — ^No.  12166 
of  October  9.  1979 — and  to  add  a  new  salary 
schedule  for  nursing  support  personnel  (U- 
censed  practical  or  vocational  nurses  and 
nursing  assistants). 

Clause  (3)  would  amend  present  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  substitute  "health -care  facility" 
for  the  phrase  "hospital,  domiciliary  facility, 
or  center",  and  to  provide  that  a  physician 
serving  as  a  hospital  director.  Is  assigned 
significant  additional  medical  duties  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  shall  receive  special 
pay  pursuant  to  section  4118  of  title  38. 
This  provision  would  preclude  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  from  making  a  determina- 
tion, as  at  present,  that  there  Is  no  signifi- 
cant recruitment  and  retention  problem  as 
to  physician  hospital  directors  who  are  as- 
signed significant  additional  medical  duties. 

Clause  (4)  would  amend  present  subsec- 
tion (e).  relating  to  additional  pay  (e.g.. 
overtime  and  standby  duty)  for  nurses,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  increase  the 
rates  of  such  additional  pay  for  nurses  at 
specific  VA  faculties  to  establish  additional 
pay  rates  competitive  with  the  rates  paid  the 
same  category  of  hesdth-care  personnel  by 
non-Federal  health-care  facilities  in  the 
same  geographic  area;  to  provide  that  travel 
time  by  title  38  health-care  personnel  who 
are  covered  by  the  additional  pay  provisions 
of  present  subsection  (e)  (nurses,  physician 
assistants,  and  expanded-functlon  dental 
auxiliaries  under  current  law  and  licensed 
practical  or  vocational  nurses  and  nursing 
assistants  by  amendments  proposed  in  ttils 
legislation)  Incidental  to  such  employees' 
work  shall.  In  certain  specified  Instances, 
coimt  as  overtime  work  so  as  to  establish 
ellglbUlty  for  overtime  pay:  to  authorise  a 
procediire  whereby  title  38  health-care  per- 
sonnel covered  by  the  subaoctlon  can  be  «•- 
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signed  to  "on-call"  duty  at  home — rather 
than  having  to  be  on  duty  at  the  hospital — 
on  a  holiday  that  faUs  during  a  regular 
work  week,  and  establish  a  procedure  re- 
lating to  payment  for  overtime  or  on-call 
periods  for  VA  employees  paid  under  the 
General  Schedule  (non-title  38  employees) 
who  are  determined  to  be  performing  either 
direct  patient-care  services  or  services  in- 
cident to  direct  patient-care  services,  which 
Incorporates  provisions  from  both  title  6 
and  present  subsection  (e)  and  which  pro- 
vides such  employees  the  opportunity  to 
elect  coverage  under  different  provlaions — 
8uch  as  on-call  pay  under  title  38  or  standby 
premlvun  pay  under  title  5  so  as  to  assure 
adequate  flexibility  within  the  VA  In  com- 
pensating these  employees  for  such  extra 
work  periods. 

Clause  (5)  would  add  to  present  section 
4107  a  new  subsection  (f)  to  provide  that 
licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses  and 
nursing  assistants  are  to  receive  basic  com- 
pensation and  additional  pay  under  the 
Nursing  Support  Schedule  (as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  clause  (2)  of  this  section  of 
the  bin ). 

Clause  (6)  would  add  a  new  subsection  (g) 
to  present  section  4107  to  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines It  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  or 
retain  the  services  of  title  33  health-care 
personnel  or  other  VA  employees  providing 
direct  patient-care  services  or  services  Inci- 
dent to  direct  patient-care  services,  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  pay,  within  specified 
limits,  for  selected  groups  of  personnel  In 
specified  geographic  areas  In  order  to  pro- 
vide rates  competitive  with  the  rates  paid 
the  same  category  of  health-care  personnel 
by  non-Federal  health-care  facilities  In  the 
same  labor  market,  to  achieve  adequate 
staffing  at  particular  facilities,  or  to  recruit 
personnel  with  specialized  skills,  especially 
skills  which  are  difficult  or  demanding,  such 
as  work  In  Intensive  care  or  spinal  cord  Injury 
units. 

Section  8.  Would  amend  present  section 
4108,  relating  to  general  personnel  adminis- 
tration for  title  38  employees,  to  add  licensed 
practical  or  vocatloual  nurses  and  nursing 
assistants  to  the  categories  of  health-care 
personnel  for  whom  the  Administrator  sets 
conditions  of  employment  and  to  add  new 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (b)  would  generally  re- 
quire that  a  chief  of  staff  of  a  VA  medical 
center  be  a  full-time  VA  employee  who  does 
not  receive  remuneration  of  any  kind  from 
an  affiliated  Institution,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly.  However,  chiefs  of  staff  serving  on 
less  than  a  full-time  basis — there  are  pres- 
ently seven  In  the  system— or  drawing  re- 
muneration from  a  non-VA  source — as  of 
1978.  the  last  year  for  which  data  are  pub- 
lished, one-third  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  were 
receiving  such  outside  remuneration  al- 
though It  is  not  ^parent  from  available 
data  the  amounts  of  such  remuneration  re- 
ceived— on  the  effective  date  of  this  new 
subsection  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
serving  on  a  less  than  full-time  basis  and 
receiving  such  remimeratlon  but.  while 
doing  so.  would  not  be  eUglble  for  any  In- 
crease In  the  special  pay  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  amendments  to  section  4118  made  on 
or  after  the  effective  date. 

New  subsection  (c)  would  generally  re- 
quire any  person  serving  as  an  associate 
chief  of  staff  or  service  chief  or  In  a  com- 
parable position  In  a  VA  medical  center  to 
be  a  full-time  VA  employee.  Individuals 
serving  in  any  such  capacity  on  less  than  a 
full-time  basis  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
subsection  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
serving  on  a  part-time  basis  but.  whUe  do- 
ing so.  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  Increase 
In  the  special  pay  under  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 4118  made  on  or  after  the  effective  date. 


The  Chief  Medical  Director  would  be  au- 
thorized to  waive  the  prospective  full-time 
requirement  for  specific  categories  of  person- 
nel (such  as  the  chiefs  of  small  services)  or 
In  Individual  cases  when  such  waiver  would 
be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Clause  (3)  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  support  for  the  training  of 
VA  registered  nurses,  Including  nurse  prac- 
titioners, for  a  baccalaureate  degree  In  nurs- 
ing on  the  same  basis  that  agency  heads 
are  authorized  to  support  title  5  General 
Schedule  employee  training  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4109  of  title  6. 

Section  9.  Would  amend  present  section 

4109  of  title  is,  relating  to  retirement  rights 
of  DM&S  employees,  to  add  a  new  subsection 
providing  that,  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  subsection.  DM&S  title  38  personnel 
serving  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  shaU 
receive  civil  service  retirement  credit  under 
title  5  for  such  future  service  only  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  Under  current  law.  such  service 
on  a  part-time  basis  accrues  a  full  month's 
retirement  credit  for  each  month  served  on 
a  part-time  basis,  no  matter  how  little  the 
part-time  ratio. 

Section  10.  Would  amend  present  section 

4110  of  title  38.  relating  to  disciplinary 
boards  to  review  charges  aealnst  DM&8  title 
38  employees,  to  exclude  licensed  practical 
or  vocational  nurses  and  nursing  assistants 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  such  boards  because 
(under  existing  section  4106.  as  pronosed  to 
be  amended  by  section  6  of  this  bill)  such 
personnel  would  remain  subject  to  title  6 
provisions  relating  to  disciplinary  matters. 

Section  11.  Would  amend  present  section 
4112  of  title  38,  relating  to  medical  advisory 
bodies. 

Clause  (1)  would  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  present  section  4112,  relating  to  certain 
advisory  committees  (the  so-called  "deans" 
committees)  established  at  locations  where 
VA  facilities  have  an  affiliation  with  one  or 
more  health-care  professional  training  In- 
stitutions by  limiting  the  activities  of  such 
Conunlttees  to  policy  matters  related  to  edu- 
cation and  training  at  the  VA  faclUty  and 
afflUated  institutions  and  ^)eclfylng  that  fi- 
nal decisions  concerning  emplojonent  at  the 
VA  facility  must  be  made  by  the  VA. 

Clause  (2)  would  further  amend  present 
subsection  (b)  to  require  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  membership  of  each  such  com- 
mittee be  full-time  VA  employees,  unless, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  permits  the  proportion  to  be 
reduced  to  no-  less  than  one-fourth. 

Clause  (3)  would  amend  present  section 
4112  by  adding  a  subsection  (c),  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (c)  would  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  center  advisory 
committee  at  each  VA  health-care  faculty  to 
advise  management  at  each  such  facility  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  provision  of  health 
care  to  veterans.  Each  such  committee  would 
be  chaired  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  faculty 
or  the  next  senior  pbjrslclan  who  la  a  full- 
time  VA  employee  if  the  chief  of  staff  Is  not 
fxill-tlme,  and  the  membership  would  con- 
sist of  one  full-time  physician  or  dentist  and 
one  nurse  from  each  Service  In  the  faculty 
and  representatives  of  veterana'  service  orga- 
nizations. 

Section  12.  Would  amend  present  section 
4114  of  title  38.  relating  to  part-time  and 
temporary  full-time  appointment  authority 
imder  the  DM&S  title  38  personnel  system, 
to  add  "licensed  practical  or  vocational 
niirses  and  nursing  assistants"  to  the  cate- 
gories of  personnel  who  may  be  appointed 
under  such  authority. 

Section  13.  Would  amend  present  section 
4116  of  title  38.  relating  to  defense  of  certain 
malpractice  suits  against  DM&S  employees, 
to  add  "licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses 
and  nursing  assistants"  to  the  categories  of 
title  38  personnel  covered  by  this  section. 


Section  14.  Would  amend  present  section 

4118  of  title  38.  relating  to  special  pay  for 
tHUAS  physicians  and  dentists,  to  Increaae 
the  amoimts  of  special  pay  authorized  for 
certain  purposes  and  to  make  other  modifica- 
tions to  the  schedule  of  special  pay  beneflta. 
SpeclficaUy.  this  section  would : 

Increase  the  total  amount  of  special  pay 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  eligible  DM&S  pby- 
slclans  and  dentists  to  •23.600  and  810.000. 
respectively; 

Modify  the  prohibition  on  payment  of 
special  pay  to  reemployed  annuitants  to  per- 
mit such  payment  to  those  reemployed  an- 
nuitants who  were  separated  Involuntarily 
under  prior  Federal  law  requiring  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  70; 

Increase  the  total  amount  at  primary 
special  pay  authorized  to  be  paid  to  eligible 
DM&S  physicians  to  87,000: 

Increase  the  total  amount  of  incentive 
special  pay  generaUy  authorized  to  be  paid 
to  eligible  DM&S  physicians  and  dentlste  to 
$16,600  and  •7,600.  respectively; 

Establish  two  schedules  setting  forth  levels 
of  incentive  special  pay,  one  for  full-  and 
part-time  physicians,  the  other  for  fuU-  and 
part-time  dentists.  In  each  schedule,  individ- 
uals serving  on  a  qualifying  part-time  (at 
least  one-half  time  or  greater)  basis  would  be 
eligible  for  three-quarters  of  the  proportional 
amount  of  the  incentive  special  pay  level 
established  for  a  comparable  full-time  phy- 
sician or  dentist,  such  proportion  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  which 
the  part-time  service  bears  to  full-time  em- 
ployment. The  amount  of  Incentive  special 
pay  for  which  an  individual  Is  eligible  would 
depend  on  the  following  factors:  Full-time 
employment  status  (physicians,  86,000.  and 
dentists,  as  in  present  law,  $1,000) .  tenure 
within  DM&S,  scarcity  of  medical  or  dental 
q>ecialty  (physicians,  from  84.000  up  to 
816.600.  and  dentists,  from  82.000  up  to 
•7.500) .  and  Increased  professional  or  admin- 
istrative responslbUitles; 

Authorize  extra  amounts  of  incentive 
special  pay  for  bo€uxl  certification  (primary 
and  secondary)  for  physicians  ($2,000  or 
•2,500)  and  for  servioe  by  physicians  (from 
•3,600  up  to  •5,000)  and  dentists  (from  •!,- 
750  to  •2.500),  in  geographic  areas  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  en- 
taU  extraordinary  dlfflcultiee  of  recruitment 
and  retention;   and 

Elstablish  that  the  amount  of  special  pay 
received  by  a  physician  or  dentist  would  be 
considered  as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of 
life  Insurance  coverage  under  title  6  and.  at 
the  option  of  the  physician  or  dentist  con- 
cerned, applied  on  a  phased-in  schedule 
toward  the  amount  of  basic  pay  for  retire- 
ment purposes  under  title  6.  or,  notwith- 
standing prohibitions  in  title  26  on  individ- 
uals covered  by  a  Federal  Government  re- 
tirement plan,  be  utUlzed  as  a  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Individual  retirement 
account  (IRA)  under  section  219  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  (26  VS.C.  408). 

The  provisions  in  the  section  would  be 
effective  with  respect  to  pay  periods  begin- 
ning after  Idarch  30.  1981. 

Section  16.  Would  amend  present  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  78  to  add  a  new  aecUon 

4119  to  establish  a  Veterans'  Administration 
Physicians'  and  Dentists'  Pay  Board. 

New  section  4119.  entitled  "Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Physicians'  and  Dentists'  Pay 
Board"  would  establlab  this  new  Board;  It 
would  consist  of  suhaectlona  (a)  tbroui^ 
(1).  as  foUows: 

Clause  (1)  of  subeectlon  (a)  would  provide 
for  a  board  of  five  members  appointeid  from 
private  life,  three  by  the  Administrator  ct 
Veterans'  Affairs,  including  at  least  one  dis- 
abled veteran,  and  one  each  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  Joint  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  and  nUnority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  would  pro- 
vide that  the  terms  of  office  for  the  members 
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first  vpoli  ted  to  the  Board  would  be :  for 
the  membe  s  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor, one  to  serve  until  September  30,  1981. 
one  until  S  sptember  30.  1982,  and  one  until 
September  :  10,  1983,  and  for  those  appointed 
by  the  PresI  lent  of  the  Senate  upon  the  Joint 
recommend  ktlon  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  i  if  the  Senate  and  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Houte,  to  serve  until  September  30, 
1981. 

Clause  (3  i  of  subsection  (a)  would  estab- 
lish that  th  i  term  of  service  of  members  ap- 
pointed to  he  Board  after  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  )f  the  first  members  would  be 
three  years. 

Clause  (4  of  subsection  (a)  would  provide 
that  vacanc  les  on  the  Board  would  be  filled 
In  the  sam4  manner  as  was  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

Clause  (5  of  subsection  (a)  would  require 
that,  upon  the  expiration  of  a  member's 
term,  such  nember  woxild  continue  to  serve 
until  such  member's  successor  Is  appointed 
and  quallfi(  d. 

Clause  (e  (  of  subsection  (a)  would  estab- 
lish author  ty  for  Board  members  to  receive 
pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-I8  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

Subsectloa  (b)  would  specify  the  duties 
of  the  Boar  I  including  defining  the  bases  for 
pay  distinc  .Ions  among  various  federal  and 
non-federal  physicians  tmd  dentists,  obtain- 
ing measui  es  of  income  of  non-Veterans' 
Admlnlstra  ion  physicians  and  dentists  for 
use  as  g^il(  elines  for  setting  and  adjiisting 
rates  of  sp*  cial  pay,  and  submitting  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  to  include  rec- 
ommendatl  >ns  for  changes  in  the  rates  or 
types  of  sp  cial  pay. 

Subeectic  a  (c)  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent, aftei  receiving  the  Board's  recom- 
mendation! ,  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  as 
part  of  thi  President's  budget  submission, 
recommend  Ulons  with  respect  to  the  exact 
rates  of  sp  idal  pay  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration phy  ilcians  and  dentists. 

Subsectlc  [1(d)  would  provide  that  the  rec- 
ommendatl  >ns  submitted  by  the  President 
pursuant  t)  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
would  beco  ne  effective  tmless  the  Congress 
or  either  t  ouse  of  the  Congress  took  pre- 
scribed acti  on  to  preclude  such  a  result. 

Subsectlc  n  (e)  would  specify  that  the  rec- 
ommendatl  )ns  of  the  President  for  rates  or 
types  of  s]  eclal  pay  that  become  effective 
'  according  1 1  the  terms  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  sectloi  would  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law. 

Subsectlc  n  (f)  would  specify  the  manner 
for  the  pub  ilcatlon  of  such  pav  recommenda- 
tions as  wc  uld  become  effective  pursuant  to 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section. 

Subsectlc  n  (g)  would  authorize  the  Board 
to  appoint  an  Executive  Director  and  other 
staff  perso:  inel  as  necessary,  and  to  com- 
pensate su(  b  personnel  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  the  max  mum  rate  for  OS-IS  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedt  le. 

SubsectU  n  (h)  would  permit  the  Board  to 
reauest  an  1  secure  Information  and  assist- 
ance from  iny  denartment  or  agency  of  the 
United  Sta  «8  in  furtherance  of  the  Board's 
mission. 

SubaectK  n  (1)  would  authorise  the  bead 
of  any  dep  iirtment  or  aeencv  of  the  tJnited 
States  to  d  etall  personnel  to  the  Board. 

Subsectldn  (1)  would  allow  the  Board  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  or  consultants 
at  rates  no  t  to  exceed  the  rates  for  OS-18  of 
the  Genert  1  Schedule. 

Subaectlm  (k)  would  authorize  tbe  Board 
to  accept  '  incompensated  services  and  enter 
Into  such  contracts  and  agreements  as  the 
Board  deei  ns  necessary. 

Subsectl  m  (1)  could  reoulre  the  Admin- 
istrator ofi  General  Services  to  provide  ad- 
mlnistratli «  sunport  to  tbe  Board  on  a  re- 
Imbursabh    basis. 

Section  16.  Would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  conduct  a  nllot  proeram  ani  studv, 
of     between     twenty-four     and     thirty-six 


months  duration,  of  the  impact  of  taking 
various  administrative  actions  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  sufficient  qualified  nursing  per- 
sonnel, including  licensed  practical  or  voca- 
tional nurses  and  nursing  assistants.  Tbe 
pilot  program  and  study,  which  would  be 
conducted  in  at  least  six  geographic  areas 
where  the  agency  has  experienced  difficulties 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  such  sufficient 
qualified  nvirslng  personnel,  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  take  various  adminis- 
trative actions,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  a  combination  of  each  of  the  following 
actions:  modification  of  existing  work 
scheduled  to  permit  nursing  personnel  to 
work  on  a  flexitime  basis  or  to  work  a  com- 
pressed work  week,  establishment  of  onslte 
chlldcare  centers  where  nursing  and  other 
personnel  could  leave  their  children  while 
such  personnel  are  on  duty,  provision  of 
free  parking  for  nursing  personnel  where 
such  personnel  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  pay  for  such  parking,  and  enhanced  pro- 
grams of  career  development  for  nursing 
personnel.  Including  appropriate  support  for 
outside  educational  opportunities.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  this  pilot  pro- 
gram and  study  not  later  than  forty-two 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation  and  to  Include  an  evaluation  of 
the  cost  factors  of  each  alternative  Imple- 
mented and  the  Impact  on  recruitment  and 
retention  of  nursing  personnel  of  each  such 
alternative,  together  with  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action,  or 
both,  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  program 
and  study  results. 

Section  17.  Would  provide  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  changes  In  the  rates  of 
special  pay  for  physicians  and  dentists 
which  would  be  effective  for  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  after  March  30,  1981,  the 
provision  of  the  Act  would  become  effective 
on  October  1,  1980. 

S.  2534 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  Health-Care  Personnel  Act 
of  1980". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Physician  and  Dentist  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1975,  Public  Law 
94-123  (89  Stat.  669),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(1)"  and  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(2). 

Sec.  3.  Section  4101  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  "manpower"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "personnel"  each  place  such  word  appears; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and  other 
health-care  professionals  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  appointed  under 
authority  of  sections  4103,  4104(1),  and  4114 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  sub'ect  to  the 
provisions  of  section  413  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978,  and  the  following  pro- 
visions of  title  5:  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
31,  subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  33,  subchapter 
V  of  chapter  36,  subchapter  n  of  chapter  43, 
section  4507,  subchapter  VIH  of  chapter  63, 
and  subchapter  V  of  chapter  75.". 

Sxc.  4.  Section  4104(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  Inserting  after  "auxil- 


iaries" a  comma  and  "licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses,  and  nursing  assistants". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4105(a)(9)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  after  "auxiliaries"  a  comma 
and  "licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses, 
and  nursing  assistants". 

Sec.  6.  Section  4106  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Licensed  practical  or  vocational 
nurses  and  nursing  assistants  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  except  sub- 
section (b),  and  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  except  that  the  proba- 
tionary period  set  forth  In  section  3321  and 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  43 
and  subchapters  I  and  II  of  chapter  75  of 
such  title  shall  apply  to  such  employees.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  4107  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  annual  rates  or  ranges  of  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  positions  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4103  of  this  title  shall  be  as  follows: 
"Section  4103  schedule 

"Chief  Medical  Director,  $73,733. 

"Deputy  Chief  Medical   Director,   $70,731. 

"Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director. 
$67,747. 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  $65,750. 

"Medical  Director.  $56,099  minimum  to 
$63,759  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service.  $56,099  min- 
imum  to   $63,759    maximum. 

"Director  of  Podlatric  Service.  $47,889  min- 
imum to  $60,657  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service.  $47,889 
minimum  to  $60,657  maximum. 

"Director  of  Pharmacy  Service,  $47,889 
minimum  to  $60,657  maximum. 

"Director  of  Dietetic  Service,  $47,889  min- 
imum to  $60,657  maximum. 

"Director  of  Ontometrlc  Service.  $47,889 
minimvun  to  $60,657  maximum.": 

(2)  amending  subsection  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  grades  and  annual  ranges  of 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  positions  provided  for 
in  naragraoh  ( 1 )  of  section  4104  of  this  title 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"Physician  and  dentist  schedule 

"Director  erade.  $47,889  minimum  to  $60,- 
657  maximum. 

"Executive  grade.  $44,219  minimum  to 
$57,485  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $40,832  minimum  to  $53,081 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $34,713  minimum  to  $46,126 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $29,375  minimum  to 
$38,186  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $24,703  minimum  to  $32,110 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $20,611  minimum  to  $26.- 
794  maximum. 

"Nurse  schedule 

"Director  grade,  $40,832  nUnlmum  to  $63  - 
081  maximum. 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $34,713  mini- 
mum to  $45,126  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $29,375  minimum  to  $38,186 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $24,703  minimum  to  $32,110 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $20,611  mlnlmtmi  to 
$26,794  maximum. 

"Full  erade,  $17,036  minimum  to  $22,147 
maximum. 

"Associate  crade,  $14,669  minimum  to  $19- 
060  maximum.  ' 

"Junior  grade.  $12,631  minimum  to  $16,293 
maximum. 

"Nursing  support  schedule 

"NSS-6.  $13,925  minimum  to  $18,101  maxi- 
mum. _, 

"N8S-6.  $12,531  minimum  to  $16,293  maxi- 
mum. 
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"NSS-4.  $11543  mlnlmimi  to  $14,618  maxi- 
mum. 

"NSS-S,  $10,049  minimum  to  $13,064  maxi- 
mum. 

"NSS-2,  $8,952  minimum  to  $11,634  maxi- 
mum. 

"N8S-1.  $8,128  minimum  to  $10,327  maxi- 
mum. 
"Clinical  podiatrist  and  optometrist  schedule 

"Chief  grade.  $40,832  minimum  to  $53,081 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $34,713  minimum  to  $46,126 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $29,376  minimum  to 
$38,186  maxlmvun. 

"Pull  grade,  $24,703  minimum  to  $32,110 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $20,611  minimum  to  $26.- 
794  maximum."; 

^3)  amending  subsection-  (c)  by — 

(A)  amending  the  first  sentence  by — 

(I)  striking  out  the  conuna  after  "law" 
and  Inserting  ""(1) "'  In  lieu  thereof,  twid 

(II)  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "and  (2)  a  physician  serving  as  a  health- 
care facility  director,  if  assigned  significant 
additional  medical  duties  by  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director,  shall  be  paid  special  pay  pur- 
suant to  section  4118  of  this  title";  and 

(B)  striking  out  ""hospital,  domiciliary  fa- 
cility, or  center""  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ""health-care  facility"  each  place  such 
words  appear; 

(4)  amending  subsection  (e)  by — 

(A)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  sentence :  ""Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  when  t^e 
Administrator  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
In  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services  of 
nurses  entitled  to  additional  pay  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  additional  pay  au- 
thorized under  this  subsection  to  be  paid  to 
nurses  at  any  specific  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion health-care  facility  In  order  to  provide 
additional  pay  competitive  with,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding, the  amount  of  the  same  type  of  pay 
tbat  Is  paid  to  the  same  category  of  nurses 
at  non-Federal  health-care  facilities  In  the 
same  geographic  area  as  such  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  facility  (as  deter- 
mined by  a  reasonably  representative  sam- 
pling of  such  non-Federal  facilities) .'"; 

(B)  striking  out  "per  centum""  In  para- 
graphs (2) ,  (3) ,  and  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "percent"; 

(C)  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  sentence:  ""For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  hours  of  a  nurse"s 
officially  ordered  or  approved  travel  away 
from  such  nurse's  official  duty  station  shall 
not  be  considered  hours  of  service  unless — 

"(A)  such  travel  occurs  during  such 
nurse's  tour  of  duty;  or 

"(B)  such  travel  (1)  involves  the  ner- 
formance  of  services  while  traveling,  (11)  Is 
Incident  to  travel  that  Involves  the  per- 
formance of  services  while  traveling,  (111) 
Is  carried  out  under  arduous  conditions,  or 
(tv)  results  from  an  event  which  could  not 
be  scheduled  or  controlled  administrative- 
ly."; 

(D)  amending  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting 
"or  on  a  holiday  designated  by  Federal 
statute  or  Executive  Order"  after  "regular 
hours";  and 

(E)  Inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply.  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions P.'i42,  5645  (a)  and  <b) .  and  6546  of  title 
5.  with  resoect  to  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  employees  (other  than  adminis- 
trative, clerical,  and  physical  plant  mainte- 
nance and  protective  services  employees) 
who  are  paid  under  the  General  Schedule 
pursuant  to  section  6332  of  title  6  and  who 
are  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
providing  either  direct  patient-care  services 


or  services  Incident  to  such  direct  services, 
except  as  follows: 

"  (A)  The  compensatory  time  off  provisions 
of  secUon  6543  of  title  6  shall  apply  in  lieu 
of  the  compensatory  time  off  provisions  of 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection;  and 

■"(B)  An  employee  may  elect  to  receive 
either  on-caU  pay  imder  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  subsection  or  standby  premium  pay 
umder  section  5546(c)  (1)  of  title  6.  An  em- 
ployee in  receipt  of  such  premium  pay  shall 
receive  such  premium  pay  on  an  annual  basis 
in  lieu  of  additional  pay  under  this  subsec- 
tion, except  that  the  employee  shall  receive 
additional  pay  as  authorized  imder  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection  for  overtime 
service  outside  the  employee's  tour  of  duty 
(Including  standby  duty) ."; 

(6)  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Under  standards  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  in  regulations,  ( 1 )  basic 
pay  for  physician  assistants  and  expanded- 
functlon  dental  auxiliaries  shall  be  based  on 
the  "'nurse  schedule"  grade  titles  and  related 
basic  pay  ranges  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  basic 
pay  for  licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurses 
and  nursing  assistants  shall  be  based  on 
"nursing  support  schedule"  grade  titles  and 
related  pay  basic  ranges  set  forth  In  such 
paragraph,  and  (2)  physician  assistants,  ex- 
panded-functlon  dental  auxiliaries,  licensed 
practical  or  vocational  nurses,  and  nursing 
assistants  shall  be  entitled  to  additional  pay 
on  the  same  basis  as  provided  for  nurses  In 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (8)  and  (10)  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section.";  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
or  retain  the  services  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  physicians'  assistants,  expanded- 
functlon  dental  auxiliaries,  licensed  prac- 
tical or  vocational  nurses,  nursing  assistants, 
or  other  health-care  personnel  determined 
under  section  4107(e)  (10)  of  this  tltie  to 
be  providing  either  direct  patient-care  serv- 
ices or  services  Incident  to  such  direct  serv- 
ices, that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to 
provide  medical  care  and  treatment  for  veter- 
ans, the  Administrator  may  increase  the 
minimum  Intermediate,  or  maximum  rates  of 
basic  pay  authorized  under  this  section,  on  a 
nationwide,  local,  or  other  geographic  basis, 
for  one  or  more  grades  listed  in  the  sched- 
ules In  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section  or 
for  one  or  more  medical,  nursing,  or  dental 
fields  within  such  grades.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide pay  competitive  with,  but  not  exceeding, 
the  amount  of  the  same  type  of  pay  paid 
to  the  same  category  of  health-care  person- 
nel at  non-Federal  health-care  facilities  In 
the  same  labor  market,  to  achieve  adequate 
staffing  at  particular  facilities,  or  to  recruit 
personnel  with  specialized  skills,  especially 
those  with  skills  which  are  especially  diffi- 
cult or  demanding.  The  amount  of  any  such 
Increase  in  the  maximum  rate  for  any  grade 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
statutory  maximum  for  such  grade  exceeds 
the  statutory  mlnlmimi  for  such  grade,  and 
the  maximum  rate  so  increased  may  not 
exceed  the  rate  paid  for  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Director  under  the  'section  4103 
schedule'  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  4108  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
out  "physician  assistants,  and  expanded- 
functlon  dental  auxiliaries"  the  first  time 
such  phrase  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "physician  assistants,  expanded- 
functlon  dental  auxiliaries,  licensed  prac- 
tical or  vocational  nurses,  and  nursing 
assistants"; 

(2)  (A)  redesignating  subsections  (b) ,  (c) , 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (d).  (•).  uid  (f). 
respectively, 


(B)  Inserting  tbe  foUowlng  new  subMC- 
tlons  (b)  and  (c) : 

"(b)  Any  person  serving  as  a  chief  of 
staff  of  a  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care faculty  shall  be  appomted  on  a  fuU-tlme 
basis  and  shall  not  receive  any  renumeratlon 
of  any  kind  from  an  affiliated  institution 
or  from  any  source  connected  with  or  as- 
sociated with  such  affiliated  institution, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  while  serv»- 
Ing  in  such  position,  except  that  any  In- 
dividual serving  as  chief  of  staff  on  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  that  capacity  in  the  same 
ma.ntn»r  and  Under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  and  remuneration  as 
are  applicable  on  such  effective  date  but 
shall  not  be  eligible,  so  Kmg  as  such  In- 
dividual continues  to  so  serve,  for  any 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  special  pay  au- 
thorized by  amendments  to  section  4118 
of  this  tiUe  made  on  or  after  such  ef- 
fective date. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  person  serving 
as  an  associate  chief  of  staff,  or  service 
chief,  or  In  a  position  comparable  to  serv- 
ice chief,  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  In  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  faculty  shall  be  appointed 
on  a  full-time  basis,  except  that  any  per- 
son serving  as  an  associate  chief  of  staff, 
or  service  chief,  or  in  a  position  com- 
parable to  service  chief,  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  may  continue  to 
serve  In  that  o^iaclty  In  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
of  service  and  remuneration  as  are  ap- 
plicable on  such  effective  date  but  shall  not 
be  eligible,  so  long  as  such  Individual  con- 
tinues to  so  serve,  for  any  Increase  in  the 
rates  of  special  pay  authorized  by  amend- 
ments to  section  4118  of  this  title  made  on 
or  after  such  effective  date. 

"(2)  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  pursuant 
to  regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  and  upon  finding  that  It  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  provision  of  quality  health- 
care services  to  enable  veterans.  mB.y  (A) 
exempt  categories  of  personnel  who  would 
otherwise  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (It  of  this  subsection  from  the 
application  of  such  provisions  or,  (B)  upon 
aopUcatlon  of  the  associate  chief  of  staff, 
service  chief,  or  other  individual  concerned, 
waive  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  as 
to  such  Individual  with  respect  to  a  cate- 
gory not  exempted  imder  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragranh.";  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  effec- 
tively the  primary  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the  health 
personnel  education  and  training  mission 
provided  for  In  section  4101(b)  of  this  title, 
of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
personnel,  the  Administrator,  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, may  provide  support  (Includlne  such 
support  described  In  section  4109  of  tlUe  6 
as  the  Administrator  detennlnes  to  be  ap- 
propriate) for  training  of  selected  registered 
nurses.  Including  nurse  practitioners,  em- 
ployed by  the  Veterans"  Administration  for 
a  baccalaureate  degree  In  nursing  sublect  to 
the  execution  by  the  employee  selected  for 
the  training  of  a  written  employee  agree- 
ment conforming  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4108  of  tlUe  5. 

"(2)  The  authority  granted  the  Adminis- 
trator imder  paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsec- 
tion is  In  addition  to  any  authority  granted 
the  Administrator  under  chapter  41  of  tlOe 
6.". 

S«c.  9.  Section  4109  Is  amended  after  the 
catcbllne  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
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unless  the  Chief  Medical 
pursuant  to  regulations 
Administrator    shall    prescribe, 
-care  needs  of  veterans  and 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
as  set  forth  In  section  4101  of 
a  lesser  proportion  of  such 
which  case  not  less  than  one- 
membership  of  such  committee 
-time  Veterans'  Administration 
and 
at  the  end  the  following  new 


a4dltlon  to  any  advisory  commlt- 
m  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
Admlnlstrator  shall.  In  each  Vet- 
Adm  nlstratlon   health -care   facility, 
1  ledlcal  center  advisory  commlt- 
advlsory  committee  shall  ad- 
center  management  with  re- 
I  natters  concerning  the  provision 
to  eligible  veterans  and  de- 
shall  be  chaired  by  the  chief 
facility  If  such  individual  la 
Veterans'    Administration    em- 
not,  by  the   blgbest   ranking 
who  Is  a  full-time  Veterans' 
employee  or,  If  none,  by  the 
physician  on  the  medical 
as  determined   by   the   Chief 
who  Is  a  full-time  Veter- 
tlon  employee.  Members  of 
s^vlsory  committee  shall  Include 
physician    or    dentist,    and 
service  In  the  medical  center 
Imitating  basis,  representatives  of 
service  organizations  as  the 
Director  shall  prescribe. 
4114(a)  Is  amended  by — 
paragraph    (1)(A)    by  in- 
'auzlUarles"  a  comma  and  "11- 
or  vocational  nurses,  nurs- 


paragraph  (3)  (A)  by  strlk- 
In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
auzlllarles"  a  c<»nma  and  "11- 
or  vocational  nurses,  and 

and 
paragraph   (S)(B)    by  In- 
practleal    or    vocational 
assistants,"  before  "and  In- 


IS.  e  tetfcm  4116(a)  Is  amendetl  tif— 


(1)  Inserting  after  "auxiliary"  a  comma 
and  "licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurse, 
nursing  assistant,"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "nursing  assistants"  In  the 
parenthetical  phrase. 

Sac.  14.  Section  4118  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection   (a)    by — 

(A)  amending  paragraph  (1)  by  striking 
out  "tl3,500"  and  "M.TSO"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  '$23,600"  and  "$10,000",  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  amending  psu-agraph  (2)  by  Inserting 
before  the  [>erlod  at  the  end  a  comma  and 
"except  that  special  pay  may  be  paid  to  a 
reemployed  annuitant  who  was  separated  In- 
voluntarily under  section  8336  of  title  6,  re- 
lating to  mandatory  retirement  at  age  70". 

(2)  amending  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  "$6,000"  both  places  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$7,000"; 

(3)  amending  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  eligible  full-time 
and  part-time  physicians  appointed  under 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide. In  addition  to  the  primary  special  pay 
provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  Incentive  special  pay  of  no  more 
than  $16300  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section)  to  any  eligible  physician.  In 
prescribing  regulations  to  carry  out  this  par- 
agraph, the  Administrator  shall  take  into  ac- 
count only  the  following  f8M:tors  and  may 
pay  no  more  than  the  following  per  annum 
amounts  of  incentive  special  pay  to  any  full- 
time  physician  eligible  therefor,  or  a  pro- 
portional amount  of  three-quarters  of  the 
following  per  annum  amounts  to  any  part- 
time  physician  to  the  extent  eligible  there- 
for, which  proportional  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  the  fraction  which  the  part-time 
employment  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  such  physician  Is  of  full-time 
employment: 

"(A)  (1)  For  full-time  status.  $6,000; 

"(11)  for  tenure  of  service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery — 

"(I)  of  three  or  more  years,  but  less  than 
five  years,  $1,000; 

"(11)  of  five  or  more  years,  but  less  than 
eight  years,  $2,000; 

"(Til)  of  eight  or  more  years.  $3,000;  and 

"(111)  for  service  In  a  scarce  medical  spe- 
cialty, an  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, not  less  than  $4,000  and  not  more 
than  $16,600. 

"(B)  For  service — 

"(1)  as  a  Service  Chief,  or  Associate  Chief 
of  staff  (or  In  a  comparable  position  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  Medical  Director), 
18.636: 

"(11)  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  In  an  Executive 
Grade,  $12,350: 

"(ill)  as  a  Deputy  Service  Director  or  in 
a  Director  Grade,  $12,700; 

"(Iv)  as  a  Service  Director,  $13,136; 

"(V)  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  BiCedlcal 
Director,  $14,000;  and 

"(vl)  as  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director 
or  an  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor. $14376. 

"(C)  For  general  or  first  board  certifica- 
tion, $2,000;  or  for  specialty  or  secondary 
board  certification,  $3JX)0. 

"(D)  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic 
location  in  which  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
there  are  extraordinary  difficulties  In  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  qualified  physi- 
cians in  a  specific  category  of  phvslclans.  an 
anumnt,  as  determined  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  pursuant  to  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  not  less  than 
$3,600  and  not  more  than  $6M0. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  eligible  full-time  and 


part-time  dentists  appointed  under  this 
chapter,  the  Administrator  shall  provide.  In 
addition  to  the  primary  special  pay  provided 
tcfr  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In- 
centive special  pay  of  no  more  than  $7,500 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion) to  any  eligible  dentist.  In  prescribing 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  only 
the  following  factors  and  may  pay  no  more 
than  the  following  per  anniim  amounts  of 
Incentive  special  pay  to  any  full-time  dentist 
eligible  therefor,  or  a  proportional  amount  of 
three-quarters  of  the  following  per  annimi 
amounts  to  any  part-time  dentist  to  the  ex- 
tent eligible  therefor,  which  proportional 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  fraction  which 
the  part-time  employment  In  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  such  dentist  is  of 
full-time  employment: 

"(A)(1)   For  full-time  status.  $1,000; 

"(11)  for  tenure  of  service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery — 

"(I)  of  three  or  more  years,  but  less  than 
seven  years,  $600; 

"(11)  of  seven  or  more  years,  $1,000; 

"(ill)  for  service  In  a  scarce  dental  spe- 
cialty, an  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  not 
leas  than  $3,000  sind  not  more  than  $7,500. 

"(B)  For  service — 

"(1)  as  a  Service  Chief  (or  in  a  comparable 
position  as  determined  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Director) ,  $3,260; 

"(11)  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  in  an  Executive 
Grade,  $3,000; 

"(ill)  as  a  Deputy  Service  Director  or  in  a 
Director  Grade,  $3,635; 

"(Iv)  as  a  Service  Director,  $3,750; 

"(v)  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director,  $4,000;  and 

"(vl)  as  an  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, $4,360. 

"(C)  for  service  in  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation in  which  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  which 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  there  are 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  dentists  In  a  spe- 
cific category  of  dentists,  an  amount,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  pur- 
suant to  retrulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  not  less  than  $1,760  and  not 
more  than  $2,500. 

(3)  (A)  Exceot  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(Bt  of  this  paragri^>h,  a  physician  or  dentist 
mav  not  be  provided  Incentive  special  pay 
under  both  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graoh  (1)  or  (2),  (whichever  is  applicable) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)(1)  A  physician  or  dentist  serving  as 
a  service  chief  (or  in  a  comparable  position 
as  determined  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director) 
on  a  full-time  basis  may  be  provided  incen- 
tive special  pay  under  clauses  (A)  (1)  and 
(ill)  as  well  as  under  clause  (B)  of  para- 
gnph  (1)  or  (3)  (whichever  is  applicable) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(11)  A  physician  or  dentist  serving  as  a 
chief  of  staff  on  a  full-time  basis  may  be 
provided  incentive  nay  under  clause  (A)  (1) 
as  well  as  under  clause  (B)  of  oaragraph  (1) 
or  (3)  (whichever  U  applicable)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(d)  In  determining — 

"(1)  the  total  amoimt  of  special  pay  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  a  physician  or 
dentist  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
appllcabllltv  to  such  special  pay  of  the  limi- 
tation specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion on  the  total  amount  of  such  special 
pay,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  Incentive  soeclal 
pay  provided  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  to  any  physician  or  dentist  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  applicability  to 
the  incentive  special  pay  of  such  physician 
or  dentist  of  the  limitation  specified  In  such 
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subsection  on  the  total  amount  of  such  in- 
centive special  pay, 

there  shaU  be  excluded  any  special  pay  pro- 
vided to  such  physician  under  subsection 
(C)(1)(C)  of  this  section  for  certification 
and  any  special  pay  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)(D)  or  (c)(2)(C)  of  this  section 
for  service  In  certain  geographic  locations.". 

(4)  amending  subsection  (e)(1)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  third  sentence  thereof;  and 

(5)  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  (1)  Any  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided as  special  pay  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  basic  pay  for  the  purpose 
of  chapter  87  of  title  6. 

"(2)  At  the  election  of  any  physician  or 
dentist  serving  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  who 
receives  additional  compensation  provided 
as  special  pay  under  this  section,  such 
amount  of  additional  compensation  may 
either — 

"(A)  be  considered  as  basic  pay.  and  the 
provisions  of  section  8334  of  title  S  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  full  amount  of  such  additional 
compensation,  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
83  of  such  title  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

"(1)  effective  after  September  30,  1981,  20 
percent  of  such  additional  compensation 
shall  be  creditable  in  the  computation  of 
average  pay  as  provided  In  section  8339  of 
title  5; 

"(11)  effective  after  September  30,  1984,  40 
percent  of  such  additional  compensation, 
which  has  been  received  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  shall  be  creditable  in  the 
computation  of  average  pay  as  provided  In 
section  8339  of  title  5; 

"(HI)  effective  after  September  30,  1986,  60 
percent  of  such  additional  compensation, 
which  has  been  received  beginning  after 
September  30,  1981,  shall  be  creditable  In 
the  computation  of  average  pay  as  provided 
in  section  8339  of  title  5; 

"(iv)  effective  after  September  30,  1988.  80 
percent  of  such  additional  compensation, 
which  has  been  received  beglnlng  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  shall  be  creditable  In  the 
computation  of  average  pay  in  section  8339 
of  tiUe  5:  and 

"(v)  effective  after  September  30,  1989,  100 
percent  of  such  additional  compensation, 
which  has  been  received  beginning  after 
September  30,  1981,  shall  be  creditable  In 
the  computation  of  average  pay  as  provided 
in  section  8339  of  tlUe  5;  or 

"(B)  be  used,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bition In  section  219(b)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  title  26, 
relating  to  Individuals  covered  by  retirement 
plans  established  by  the  United  States  for  its 
employees,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  to 
establlsb.  In  accordance  with  section  408(a) 
of  such  title,  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count described  in  such  section.  Such 
amount  of  additional  compensation  and  such 
account  shall,  for  purposes  of  such  tlUe,  be 
treated  as  earned  Income  paid  into  an  ac- 
count established  pursuant  to  such  section 
and  an  account  so  established,  respectively. 

"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any 
additional  compensation  provided  as  spe- 
cial pay  under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter VI  and  section  6595  of  chapter  65 
or  chapter  81  of  title  5,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  other  benefits  related  to  basic  pay.". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  pay  periods  be- 
ginning after  March  30,  1981. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  is 
further    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"4119.  Veterans'  Administration   Physicians' 
and  Dentists'  Pay  Board 

■■(a)(1)  There  is  established  a  Veterans' 
Administration  Physicians'  and  Dentists' 
Pay  Board  to  be  composed  of  five  members 


who  shall  be  i4>polnted  from  private  life  as 
follows: 

"(A)  three  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  Include  at  least  one 
disabled  veteran,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  to  chair  the 
Board; 

"(B)  one  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  Joint  recommendation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate;  and 

"(C)  one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  persons  first 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Board  shall  be : 

"(A)  the  terms  of  the  members  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  on  September  30,  1981, 
one  on  September  30,  1982,  and  one  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983;  and 

"(B)  the  terms  of  the  members  apt>olnted 
under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  expire  on  September  30,  1981. 

"(3)  Beginning  with  the  appointments 
made  following  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981 
and  thereafter,  the  term  of  persons  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
appointment  is  made  and  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made,  and  an 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall  be  for 
the  period  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
such  term  expires. 

"(5)  Upon  expiration  of  a  member's  term, 
such  member  shall  contmue  to  serve  until 
such  member's  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified. 

"(6)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  daily  rate  prescribed 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  Including  travel  time, 
for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  pe»- 
formance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Board;  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  at  rates  provided  for  In 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  such  title, 
incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  President  In  carrying  out 
the  Congressional  policy  of  assuring  that  the 
pay  for  Veterans'  Administration  physicians 
and  dentists  is  fixed  at  levels  reasonably 
comparable  with  the  total  remuneration  of 
physicians  and  dentists  employed  elsewhere 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  with  the 
Income  of  non-Federal  physicians  and  den- 
tists, so  as  to  make  possible  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  a  well-qualified  work  force 
of  physicians  and  dentists  capable  of  pro- 
viding quality  care  for  all  eligible  veterans 
in  Veterans'  Administration  health-care  fa- 
cilities, the  Board  shall — 

"(1)  define  the  bases  for  pay  distinctions, 
if  any,  among  various  categories  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  including  between  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  other  Federal  sector 
physicians  and  dentists  and  between  all  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  sector  physicians  and 
dentists; 

"(2)  obtain  measures  of  Income  from  em- 
ployment or  practice  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists in  the  non-Veterans'  Administration 
sector.  Including  Federal  and  non -Federal 
sectors,  for  use  as  guidelines  for  setting  and 
periodically  adjusting  amounts  of  special 
pay  for  Veterans'  Administration  physicians 
and  dentists; 

"(3)  submit  a  report  annually  to  the  Pres- 
ident, on  such  date  as  the  President  may 
designate  but  not  later  than  December  31 
of  esMSh  year,  recommending  appropriate 
amounts  of  special  pay  to  fulfill  the  policy 
set  forth  In  this  subsection  with  respect  to 


Veterans'    Administration    phystctans    and 
denlsts;  and 

"(4)  Include  In  such  recommendations, 
when  considered  appropriate  and  necessary 
by  the  Board,  modifications  of  the  special  pay 
levels  set  forth  In  section  4118(C)  of  this 
title  (A)  whenever  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  vuiable  to  recruit  or  retain  a  sufficient 
workforce  of  well-qualified  physicians  and 
dentists  because  Income  for  non-Veterans' 
Administration  physicians  and  dentists  per- 
forming epeclallzed  types  of  duties  is  sub- 
stantially In  excess  of  the  total  pay  levels 
(Including  basic  pay  and  special  pay)  for 
Veterans'  Administration  physicians  and 
dentists,  or  (B)  whenever  other  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  are  such  that  special  pay 
levels  are  needed  to  recniit  or  retain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  well-qualified  physicians 
and  dentists. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  include,  in  the 
budget  next  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  re- 
pent and  recommendations  of  tftie  Board  un- 
der subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section,  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  exact  rates 
of  special  pay  for  Veterans'  Administration 
physicians  and  dentists  pursuant  to  section 
4118  of  this  tlUe.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "budget"  means  the  budget  referred 
to  in  section  11  of  title  31. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  |>aragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  budget  imder  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  become  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the  trans- 
mittal of  such  recommendations  In  the  budg- 
et, but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  recom- 
mendations are  not  inconsistent  with 
either — 

"(A)  any  statute  enacted  into  law  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  recommen- 
dations in  the  budget  and  the  beginning  of 
such  first  pay  period  which  establishes  rates 
of  pay  other  than  those  proposed  by  all  or 
part  of  such  recommendations;  or 

"(B)  any  resolution,  approved  by  either 
House  of  the  Congress  between  such  date 
and  day,  which  specifically  disapproves  all  or 
part  of  such  recommendations. 

"(2)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  may,  in  accordance  with  ex- 
press provisions  of  such  recommendations,  be 
made  effective  On  a  date  later  than  the  date 
on  which  such  recommendations  otherwise 
were  to  take  effect,  but  on  a  date  no  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the   next  fiscal   year. 

"(e)  The  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  wtilch  be- 
come effective  as  specified  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  modify,  supersede,  or  render  Inapplicable, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
therewith — 

"(A)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior 
to  the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  such  recommendations, 
and 

"(B)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the 
President  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  take  effect  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as 
public  laws  and  shall  be  printed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  Included  in  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

"(g)  To  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  the  Board  shall  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  not  hold  any  other 
office  or  position  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  executive  director  and 
additional  staff  personnel,  without  regard  to 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63 
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but 


at  rates  not  In  excess  or  the 
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Board   may   secure   from   any 
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estimates,    statistics,    sugges- 
lechnlcal  assistance  for  the  pur- 
out   Its   functions.    Each 
deparlinent  or  agency  shall  furnish  to 
upon  the  Board's  request,  such 
estimates,  and  statistics  as  It  is 
aiithorlzed  to  furnish  and  as  relate 
depi  kitment  or  agency,  and  such  sug- 
technlcal    assistance    as    are 
such  department's  or  aeency's 
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the  authority  provided  in  section  4108  of 
this  title  and  section  4100  of  title  5. 

(b)  Not  later  than  forty-two  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  such  program  and  study,  in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  the  cost  factors 
associated  with  each  alternative  administra- 
tive action  on  an  annual  basis  and  the  im- 
pact on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
nursing  personnel  at  each  facility  Involved, 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action,  or  both, 
that  the  Administrator  considers  appropri- 
ate t>ased  on  the  resxilts  of  such  program 
and  study  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Sbc.  17.  Except  as  provided  in  section  14(f) 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1080.* 
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By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.J.  Res.  159.  A  joint  resolution  dis- 
approving the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports  of 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DISAPPROVINC  THE   rKE  ON   IMPORTED   OH. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon. President  Carter  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation which  should  concern  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  American 
citizen.  This  proclamation  will  impose  a 
more  than  $12  billion  new  Federal  tax 
burden  on  the  American  people.  In  name 
it  is  a  substantial  new  oil  import  fee, 
whose  cost  will  be  shifted  to  all  gasoline 
sales.  But  behind  the  smokescreen  of  au- 
thorities, regulations,  and  assumptions, 
it  comes  down  to  a  highly  inflationary 
tax  imposed  by  Presidential  decree,  with- 
out regard  to  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress. 

The  stated  legal  justification  for  these 
drastic  actions  is  section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  adjust  imports  for  na- 
tional security  reasons;  and  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  which 
provides  temporary  authority  to  allocate 
scarce  petroleum  supplies.  I  have  long 
been  troubled  that  section  232  delegates 
far  too  much  authority  to  the  President 
to  increase  the  duties  of  oil  imports, 
without  further  approval  by  Congress. 
In  recent  Congresses,  the  Senator  frwn 
Kansas  and  several  other  Senators  have 
introduced  bills  to  restrict  that  author- 
ity so  that  the  President  could  not  im- 
pose unlimited  new  tax  and  energy  bur- 
dens on  the  American  consumer  by  the 
backdoor  of  section  232. 

President  Charter's  latest  proposed  use 
of  section  232,  however,  must  arouse  even 
those  who  have  been  reluctant  in  the  past 
to  limit  that  authority.  Whatever  justi- 
fication might  be  argued  for  Presidential 
authority  to  limit  imports  that  threaten 
the  national  security,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Congress  ever  intended  section 
232,  even  stnmg  together  with  separate 
emergency  allocation  authority,  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  impose  fixed  new 
Federal  taxes  on  gasoline. 

lliere  is  a  very  serious  question 
whether  the  courts  will  sustain  this 
attempted  further  extension  of  Presi- 
dential discretion.  To  take  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  the  twisted  logic  and  law  of 
this  proclamation,  the  import  fee  will 


rise  if  imports  decline,  and  the  fees  will 
decrease  if  imports  increase. 

But  we  in  this  body  need  not  and 
must  not  await  the  outcome  of  lengthy 
court  proceedings.  Congress  cannot  al- 
low this  attempt  to  usurp  our  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  for  taxation. 
Even  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  allow 
this  action  as  a  way  to  finance  our 
bloated  budget  without  having  to  take 
political  responsibility  must  consider  the 
long-term  consequences  of  abdicating  to 
the  President  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities over  the  budget. 

Even  the  White  House  admits  this  tax 
will  be  highly  inflationary.  Gasoline 
prices  will  rise  ty  10  cents  per  gallon, 
and  even  the  White  House  acknowledges 
that  the  overall  inflation  rate  will  ulti- 
mately rise  by  three-quarters  of  a  per- 
cent as  a  result  of  this  action.  Of  course, 
if  OPEC  sees  the  fee  as  showing  them 
how  much  more  they  can  raise  prices,  the 
inflationary  effect  will  be  that  much 
more. 

All  this  burden  of  increased  taxes  and 
increased  inflation  is  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  saving  100,000  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  in  the  first  year.  I  think  many  of 
us  would  question  whether  this  much 
more  inflation  and  tax  burden  was  worth 
these  savings,  but  of  course  we  were  not 
even  allowed  to  make  that  judgment 
since  the  President  acted  alone. 

Of  course.  President  Carter  has  also 
told  us  that  he  will  withdraw  his  taxa- 
tion by  decree  if  we  will  only  enact  by 
proper  constitutional  procedures  the 
same  tax  he  has  imposed.  Now,  if  he  later 
changes  his  mind  or  if  he  does  not  like  a 
different  judgment  congress  might  make, 
who  knows  whether  he  might  not  even 
increase  the  tax  based  on  the  new  pow- 
ers he  thinks  he  has  discovered. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  just  ap- 
proved a  provision  in  the  crude  oil  Wind- 
fall Proflt  Tax  Act  which  enables  expe- 
dited disapproval  of  Presidential  actions 
to  adjust  petroleum  imports  under  sec- 
tion 232.  Under  the  new  law,  any  such 
Presidential  action  will  cease  to  have 
effect  upon  enactment  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  Such  a  joint  resolu- 
tion cannot  be  amended  in  either  House. 
While  the  resolution  could  be  vetoed  by 
the  President,  that  veto  can  also  be  over- 
ridden by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses. 

Senator  Roth  and  I  are  introducing 
such  a  resolution  today,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  join  us  in  this  effort.  It  is 
important  that  we  quickly  show  the 
President  and  the  American  people  that 
we  will  not  allow  enormous  new  taxation 
and  inflation  by  Presidential  decree. 

Frankly  I  think  we  will  need  to  go  still 
further  to  prevent  future  abuses  of  sec- 
tion 232,  and  I  intend  at  a  later  date  to 
ask  your  support  for  amendments  to  the 
law.  In  the  meantime,  however,  let  us 
use  the  new  statutory  procedures  to  give 
relief  to  the  American  people.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPOITOORS 

S.    17S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mblchih,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscH- 
wiTZ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 


INOUYE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1794.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  research  con- 
cerning Reye's  Syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2071,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide cancellation  of  student  loans  made 
or  guaranteed  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  for  military  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxjddleston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2239,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  incentive  stock  options. 

S.    2308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2308,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  2003  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  clerical  or  secretarial  employees 
to  assist  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentatives assigned  to  the  States  under 
such  section. 

S.    2386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httddleston,  Uie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  LucAR)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2366,  a  bill  to  require  adjustments  in 
census  population  figures  for  aliens  in 
the  United  States  illegally  so  as  to  pre- 
vent distortions  in  the  reapportionment 
of  the  House  fo  Representatives,  the  leg- 
islative apportionment  and  districting  of 
the  States,  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  Federal  assistance  programs. 

8.    8470 

At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbattm)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2470,  a  bUl 
to  reduce  consumption  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  by  electric  utilities  said  for 
other  purposes. 

SEKATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial Fund,  Inc.  to  erect  a  memorial. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
85— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
ADVISORY  OPINIONS  FROM  THE 
WORLD  COURT 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ftoreign 
Relations : 

S.  Con.  Res.  85 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Coneress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  direct  the  permanent  representative 
Of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
to  propose  to  the  United  Nations  Oeneral 
Assembly  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which 
establishes  a  Special  Committee  authorized — 

(A)  to  seek  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  upon  request 


by  a  natl(xial  court  or  tribunal  which  is  duly 
authorized  by  national  legislation  to  make 
such  request,  regarding  any  question  of  In- 
ternational law  of  which  such  court  or  tri- 
bunal has  Jurisdiction;  and 

(B)  to  establish  procedures  providing  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  the  presentation  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  of  the 
views  of  each  party  to  the  case  before  the 
court  or  tribunal  requesting  such  advisory 
opinion;  and  (2)  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Special  Committee,  propose  legislation 
to  the  Congress  which — 

(A)  authorizes  Federal  coivts  to  request 
such  advisory  opinions;  and 

(B)  establishes  procedures  whereby  any 
Federal  court  may  submit  such  requests  to 
the  Special  Committee. 

(C)  defines  the  scope  of  the  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  expanded  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

REJOLirriON      ON      AOVISORT      OPINIONS      FROM 
THE    WORLD    COURT 

•  Mi-.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion designed  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice — better 
known  as  the  World  Court.  The  purpose 
of  this  resolution  is  to  put  the  (Congress 
on  record  in  support  of  a  proposal  to 
authorize  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  to  seek,  upon  the  request 
of  national  courts  and  tribimals.  ad- 
visory opinions  from  the  World  Court 
on  questions  of  international  law.  The 
intent  of  this  resolution  is  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  the  Court's  potential  role  as 
a  peaceful  arbiter  in  international  af- 
fairs, a  role  which  the  Court  has  not  yet 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions 
about  the  ability  of  our  primary  intw- 
national  institutions — the  U.N.  and  the 
World  Court — to  solve  singlehandedly  all 
of  the  complex  problems  on  our  troubled 
planet.  These  institutions  offer  no  pan- 
acea. But  I  believe  it  is  especially  im- 
portant during  the  current  time  of 
heightened  international  tension  for  us 
to  continue  to  make  progress  toward  the 
long-term  goal  of  strengthening  the 
peaceful  dispute-resolution  mechanisms 
of  the  U.N.  and  the  World  Court.  While 
I  share  the  disappointment  of  many 
Americans  that  these  mechanisms  have 
been  of  only  limited  effectiveness  in  the 
curent  confrontations  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan,  I  believe  recent  experience 
argues  for  the  strengthening  of  the  juris- 
diction and  enforcement  powers  of  our 
international  institutions — and  not  for 
their  abandonment. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  no  more 
promising  institutions  available  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  international  con- 
flicts than  the  U.N.  and  the  World  Court. 
The  status  of  these  institutions  is  akin  to 
Churchill's  view  of  democracy,  which  the 
great  British  leader  noted  was  "the  worst 
form  of  government — but  tar  all  the 
others."  Just  as  democracy  has  proven 
an  imperfect — but  clearly  the  best — form 
of  national  government,  the  U.N.  and  the 
World  Court  still  hold  the  best  long-term 
promise  for  the  goals  of  achieving  greater 
international  justice  and  more  enduring 
peace  amcmg  nations. 

These  goals  cannot  be  realized  over- 
night. They  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  year, 
or  even  in  a  decade.  These  efforts  will 
take  many  years  before  fruition.  But  I. 


for  one,  believe  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
retain  our  hopes  for  a  more  peaceful  and 
just  hun:uin  future.  Even  as  we  proceed 
to  modernize  our  military  defenses  with 
a  coolheaded  realism,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  our  long-term  ideals  of  building 
a  peace  defended  not  by  arms  alone,  but 
by  international  cooperation  and  the  rule 
of  law  as  well. 

The  step  which  I  am  proposing  today 
is  admittedly  a  very  small  one.  I  am 
urging  that  the  United  States  take  an 
initiative  in  the  U.N.  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial committee  authorized  to  accept  re- 
quests from  individual  countries  to  have 
their  national  courts  receive  advisory 
opinions  from  the  World  Court  on  issues 
involving  international  law.  The  requests 
for  such  opinions  would  be  made  volun- 
tarily to  the  U.N.  committee  by  national 
courts  and  the  World  Court  opinions 
would  be  nonbinding,  and  thus  would  not 
pose  any  threat  to  national  sovereignty. 
But  the  increasing  use  of  such  opinions 
would  expand  the  purview  of  the  World 
Court  and  would  make  better  use  of  the 
Court's  woefully  underutilized  capabili- 
ties, two  accomplishments  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance. 

This  resolution  also  requests  the  U.S. 
permanent  representative  at  the  U  JI.  to 
coordinate,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Special  U.N.  Committee,  the  proposal 
of  appropriate  U.S.  legislation  authoriz- 
ing Federal  courts  to  request  such  ad- 
visory opinions.  Such  legislation  would 
also  serve  to  define  the  scope  of  U.S. 
acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court. 

The  genesis  of  the  proposal  which  I 
am  introducing  today  can  be  traced  to 
a  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  the 
World  Court  which  I  introduced  along 
with  my  former  colleague.  Senator  Taft. 
in  May  1974  and  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate  later  that  year.  The  last  of 
these  resolutions.  Senate  Resolution  78, 
initiated  a  State  Department  study  an 
means  of  increasing  access  to  and  use  of 
the  World  Court.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's 1977  report  and  agsdn  in  1978 — 
in  the  President's  submission  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  en- 
titled "Proposals  for  UJJ.  RefOTm"— the 
executive  branch  has  endorsed  estab- 
lishment of  a  iM'eliminary  opinion  pro-» 
cedure  whereby  national  courts  could 
voluntarily  submit  questions  of  interna- 
tional law  to  the  World  Court  for  ad- 
visory opinions. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  establish  such  a 
procedure  through  the  formation  of  a 
special  XJH.  committee.  This  pnHiosal 
enjoys  the  prdlmlnary  support  of  the 
ABA  Section  of  International  Law  and 
such  noted  intemati<Mial  legal  scholars 
as  Prof.  Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard  Law 
School.  I  commend  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  would 
welcome  their  support  in  taking  this 
small  but  significant  step.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  400— ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY 

Mr.  PELL,  fnnn  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  rfported  the 
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following 
ordered 


otlginal  resolution,  which  was 
pla)^  an  the  calendar: 

S.  Rbs.  400 
Resolved,  IbAt  tHe  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
bereby  U  at  Uiortsed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  tbe  coi  tlagent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
LUlle  M.  Hll  e«.  widow  of  James  E.  Fines. 
an  employee  of  tbe  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  i  uty  In  the  Senate  wine  of  the 
Capitol  at  thA  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral ezpensf  i  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE 
SION   OF 
PROVINC 
MODEL 
AND 


RESOLUTION  401— SUBMIS- 

A   REBOLUnON  DISAP- 

ASPBCTS  OP  PROPOSED 

VDOPTION   LEGISLATION 


PRCCEDDRES 


1ST. 

HmCPHRXY) 

resolution. 

Committee 
Resources: 


TO'^^ER    (for  himself   and   Mr. 

submitted    the    following 

yhich   was  referred  to  the 

on     Labor     and     Human 


lliat 


Se<  retary 


un(  ler 
Preven  tlon 

iiCt 


m:re 
les 


tb  Ml 


Beaolved, 
that   the 
Services  shall 
Model   State 
prepared 
Abuse 
tlon  Reform 

(1)  confen 
children  bon 
tlnctlon.  the 
child  upon 

(3)  sete 
placement  of 
medlarles 
agencies, 

(3)  gives 
relinquishments 
Ulned 
Influence, 

(4)  requlr^ 
quest  of  an 
birth   recorda 
agency  record  s 

(5)  requl: 
adoptees  that 
the  adoptee 
pressed 
parents. 


it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  Health   and  Human 
not  approve  any  portion  of  tbe 
Adoption   Act   and   Procedures 
secUon    202    of   the    ChUd 
and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
of  1978  which — 
upon  all  biological  fathers  of 
out  of  wedlock,  without  dls- 
right  to  veto  adoption  of  the 
proof  of  paternity, 
stringent  standards  for  the 
children  by  unlicensed  Inter- 
by    licensed    child-placing 


throv  gh 


a    di  sire 


TOWEIR 


A?rU 


Depai  tment 


Pebruiry 


•  Mr. 

ber  27. 1977, 
That   bill 
95-266  on 
visions  desired 
adoption  of 
by  adoption 
purpose,  the 
of  the 

and  Welfari! 
velop  mode  1 
procedures. 

On 
published 
eral  Regist^ 
proposed  as 
Act.  After 
tents  of  the 
believe,  in 
that  the 
of  its  authority 
Congress,  ttereby 
new  problei  is — social 
which  actus  Uy 
to  free  chJl^en 

There 
which  caus< : 

PlTBt 


Ths 
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tarents  the  right  to  revoke 
which  have  not  been  ob- 
fraud,    duress,    or    undue 


automatic  opening  at  the  re- 
adult  adoptee   of   confidential 
court  records,  and   adoption 
and 

agencies     to     notify     adult 

a  birth  parent  desires  to  meet 

^ven  if  the  adoptee  has  not  ez- 

to   meet   with    his    birth 


Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
the  Senate  passed  H.R.  6693. 
vhich    became   Public   Law 
24,  1978,  contained  pro- 
to  eliminate  barriers  to 
children  who  could  benefit 
To  accomplish  this  laudable 
law  called  for  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education, 
to  convene  a  panel  to  de- 
adoption   legislation   and 


Ifor 


I  he 
HEW 


15,  1980,  the  Secretary 
public  comment  in  the  Ped- 
the  78-page  panel  draft 
the  Model  State  Adoption 
(arefully  reviewing  the  con- 
proposed  Model  Act,  I  firmly 
areas  enumerated  below, 
panel  exceeded  the  scope 
and  ignored  the  intent  of 
creating  a  number  of 
as  well  as  legal — 
will  make  it  more  diflQcult 
for  adoptive  placement, 
five    areas   in    particular 
me  great  concern : 
panel  draft  confers  upon 


any  man  who  can  prove  that  he  Is,  in 
fact,  the  biological  father  of  a  child  bom 
out  of  wedlock  the  right  to  obtain  cus- 
tody of  the  child  by  proving  the  fact  of 
paternity.  In  effect,  the  rapist  under  the 
Model  Act  apparently  has  greater  rights 
than  his  victim.  Rights  of  biological 
fathers  must  be  recognized,  but  they 
must  not  prevail  over  the  rights  of 
children; 

Second.  The  panel  draft  does  not  re- 
quire doctors,  attorneys,  clergymen,  and 
other  unlicensed  "Intermediaries"  to 
comply  with  the  same  minimum  child 
placing  standards  required  of  agencies 
licensed  to  place  children  for  adoption. 
Children  placed  by  unlicensed  intermedi- 
aries need  no  less  protection  than  chil- 
dren placed  by  licensed  agencies. 

Third.  No  parent  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  sign  a  relinquishment  of  pa- 
rental rights  while  that  parent  still  feels 
that  "I  might  change  my  mind  later." 
Relinquishments  should,  in  the  absence 
of  fraud,  duress,  or  imdue  influence,  be 
final  when  given.  The  panel  has  sug- 
gested that  parents  be  given  14  days  dur- 
ing which  they  may  revoke  relinquish- 
ments. This  provision  will  imnecessarily 
delay  thousands  of  infant  adoptions 
every  year  while  encouraging  parents  to 
sign  relinquishments  before  they  are 
ready; 

Fourth.  The  panel  recommended  open- 
ing conf  dential  birth,  court,  and  agency 
records  as  a  matter  of  right  to  adult 
adoptees.  This  proposal  can  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  biological  parents,  their  fami- 
lies, to  the  parent-child  relationship  in 
the  adoptive  home,  and  even  to  the 
adoptee  himself.  Retroactive  opening  of 
sealed  adoption  records  will  not  open  a 
single  adoptive  home  to  a  child  in  need  of 
adoptive  placement;  and 

Fifth.  The  panel  has  also  recom- 
mended that  biological  parents  be  given 
the  right  to  force  agencies  to  contact 
adult  adoptees  to  request  a  meeting.  Tliis 
could  precipitate  an  identity  crisis  in  an 
adoptee  who  has  never  sought  to  trace 
his  biological  origins.  Searches  of  this 
nature  should  be  initiated  only  by  the 
adoptee,  and  only  when  that  adoptee  is 
ready. 

It  is  my  behef  that  in  dealing  with  each 
of  these  areas,  the  panel  has  exceeded 
its  congressional  mandate.  The  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  remove  barriers  to  adop- 
tive placement,  not  create  them. 

Facilitating  birth  parents'  searches  for 
children  adopted  by  others  will  not  pro- 
mote adoption  of  hard-to-place  children. 
Legitimating  dual  standards  for  adop- 
tive placements — tough  standards  for 
agencies  and  loose  standards  for  im- 
licensed  intermediaries — will  not  pro- 
mote adoption  of  hard-to-place  children 
but  may  facilitate  the  black  market 
placement  of  easy-to-adopt  infants.  Al- 
lowing parents  to  retract  relinquish- 
ments, which  should  be  permanent  when 
given,  will  delay  countless  adoptions  and 
will  promote  adoptions  only  if  parents 
sign,  and  then  fail  to  revoke,  relinquish- 
ments before  they  are  ready  to  make  a 
final  decision.  Giving  biological  fathers — 
including  rapists,  incestuous  family 
members,  sperm  donors,  and  "hit  and 


nm"  lovers — automatic  veto  power  over 
a  proposed  adoption  will  block  untold 
numbers  of  adoptions  and  bring  undue 
and  unnecessary  suffering  not  only  to 
the  children  but  to  thousands  of  unwed 
teenagers  as  well. 

Opening  birth  records  will  not  promote 
the  adoption  of  hard-to-place  children. 
In  expressing  this  belief,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  sealed  records  should  never 
be  opened.  When,  under  what  circum- 
stances, and  subject  to  what  conditions 
birth  records  may  be  opened  are  issues 
to  be  determined  by  our  State  legisla- 
tures. Manv  are  now  considering  open- 
records  legislation.  In  the  meantime,  I 
note  that  informal  search  networks  exist 
through  which  birth  parents  and  adopt- 
ees may  pursue  their  mutual  desires  for 
reunion.  A  few  States  have  already  cre- 
ated formal  registries  to  facilitate  the 
voluntary  reunion  process.  In  most 
States,  an  adoptee  with  a  genuine  need 
for  information  concerning  natural  ori- 
gins can,  by  proving  that  need  through 
judicial  or  administrative  proceedings, 
secure  release  of  the  information  needed. 
I  am  not  ready  to  tell  State  legislators 
that  they  are  wrong  in  refusing  to  enact 
ooen-records-upon-demand  legislation. 
Under  our  Federal  system,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  their  decision. 

A  o-ood  friend  and  fellow  Texan,  the 
late  Sproesser  Wynn.  served  on  the  model 
adODtion  panel.  He  had  the  same  reser- 
vations about  the  panel's  proposals  and 
expressed  his  concern  in  a  minority  re- 
port to  the  model  State  Adoption  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  specific 
provisions.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Federal  Government's  involvement  to 
th's  great  an  extent  in  the  area  of  adop- 
tions. Adoption  is  a  matter  traditionally 
handled  at  the  State  level.  I  am  aware 
that  the  panel's  work  is  only  the  draft 
of  the  Model  State  Act.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Intervened  to  such  an  extent 
in  this  area.  This  activity  at  the  Federal 
level  proposes  Federal  goals  in  an  area 
better  dealt  with  at  the  State  level, 
where  officials  are  more  knowledgeable 
about,  and  better  equ'pped  to  deal  with, 
the  particular  problems  involved.  For 
these  reasons,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  expressing  the  concern  of  the 
Senate  over  these  enumerated  proposals 
contained  in  the  Model  State  Adoption 
Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  expressing  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  concern 
that  these  proposals  will  make  most 
adoptions  more  difficult,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  congressional  intent;  and 
that  they  greatly  exceed  the  scope  of  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate barriers  to  adoption  so  that  chil- 
dren— especially  those  with  special 
needs — can  find  permanent  and  loving 
home  environments. 

To  further  reassure  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  this 
Federal  intrusion  into  family  life,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  firmly  reiterate  its  un- 
willingness, now  and  for  the  future,  to 
put  any  pressure— including  financial 
pressure — on  States  to  enact  such  provi- 
sions.* 


Apnl  2,  1980 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM   ACT— 
S.  1722 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1690 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  (joldwater,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Schuitt,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Heflin,  and  Mr.  Hxtm- 
phret)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  1722,  a  bill  to  codify  revise,  and  re- 
form title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  MATHTAS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joined  by  nine  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  (Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
(30LDWATCR,  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
ScHMTTT.  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Heflin, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  in  submitting  an 
amendment  to  S.  1722,  the  Criminal 
Code  Reform  Act,  that  would  strike  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  would  reduce 
the  penalties  for  possession  of  mari- 
huana, thereby  retaining  current  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  request  that  a  three-part  series 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
last  week  on  the  health  effects  of  mari- 
huana use  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  following  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Amendment  No.   1690 

On  page  1S3,  line  11,  strike  out  "300  grams 
of  marihuana",  and  Insert  "50  kilograms  of 
marihuana  or  hashish,  or  6  kilograms  of 
hashish  oil". 

On  page  163,  line  14,  strike  "or". 

On  page  153,  line  15.  Insert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  153,  between  lines  16  and  16, 
insert  the  following; 

"(C)  more  than  one  kilogram  of  mari- 
huana or  hashish,  or  100  grams  of  hashish 
oil;". 

On  page  153,  line  16.  strike  out  "a  sub- 
stance" and  Insert  a  dash. 

On  page  153,  line  17.  strike  out  "listed  in 
schedule  IV:".  and  insert  the  following: 

"(A)  a  substance  listed  in  Schedule  IV;  or 

"(B)  less  than  one  kilogram  of  marihuana 
or  hashish,  or  10r>  grams  of  hashish  oil;". 

On  page  163.  line  18,  strike  the  dash  and 
insert  "a  substance  listed  In  Schedule  V;". 

On  page  153,  strike  out  lines  19  through 
22. 

On  page  153.  strike  out  lines  34  through 
36. 

On  page  163.  line  37,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Uisert  "(c)". 

On  page  164.  line  1,  insert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  164,  strike  out  line  2. 

On  page  164,  line  3,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  "(B)". 

On  page  164,  line  3.  strike  out  tbe  semi- 
colon and  insert  a  period. 

On  page  164,  strike  out  lines  4  through 
18. 

On  page  383,  line  16,  strike  out  "404,". 

On  page  407,  between  Unes  36  and  36, 
insert  tbe  following; 

"(f)   Section  404(a)    (21  U.S.C.  844(a))  18 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  controlled  sub- 
stance unless  such  substance"  and  inserting 
In    lieu    thereof    "marihuana,    hashlah,    or 
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hashish  oil  xinleas  such  marihuana,  haablab, 
or  hashish  oU". 

On  page  407,  line  36,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  407.  line  38.  strike  out  "(g)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  408.  line  6.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  408,  line  8,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(j)". 

On  page  408,  ime  10.  strike  out  "(])"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(k)". 

On  page  408,  line  17,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

New  Wobries  Subfacing  About  the  Erracrs 

OF  Pot 

(By  Crlstine  Busaell) 

MASUUANA 

(The  motion  picture  you  are  about  to  see 
may  startle  you.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  otherwise  to  sufflciently  emphasize 
tbe  frightful  toll  of  tbe  new  drug  menace, 
which  is  destroying  the  youth  of  America 
In  alarmingly  Increasing  numbers. 

(Marijuana  is  that  drug  ...  an  unspeak- 
able scourge — the  real  Public  Enemy  Num- 
ber 1.  Its  first  effect  is  sudden,  violent,  un- 
controllable laughter;  then  come  dangerous 
hallucinations  .  .  .  fixed  ideas  come  next, 
conjuring  up  monstrous  extravagances — 
foUowed  by  emotional  disturbances,  the 
total  inability  to  direct  thoughts,  tbe  loss 
of  all  power  to  resist  physical  emotions  .  .  . 
leading  finally  to  acts  of  shocking  vio- 
lence .  .  .  ending  often  in  incurable  in- 
sanity. .  .  . 

( Something  must  be  done  to  wipe  out  this 
ghastly  menace.) 

A  1936  American  film  called  "Reefer  Mad- 
ness" depicted  a  growing  nationwide  hys- 
teria over  the  reputed  evils  of  marijuana. 
The  melodrama  portrayed  an  Innocent  group 
of  high  school  kids  drawn — by  the  drug — 
into  a  den  of  iniquity,  with  a  hit-and-run 
accident,  a  death  and  a  suicide  as  the  result. 

The  above  indictment  of  marijuana,  from 
the  Introduction  to  the  film,  was  baeed  on 
emotion  rather  than  fact  because  at  that 
time  few  scientific  studies  of  "reefer"  bad 
been  conducted. 

By  the  1960s,  as  marijuana  use  became 
fashionable  on  coUege  campuses,  the  film 
had  become  a  camp  classic,  viewed  with 
amusement  by  pot  smokers.  Marijuana  was 
then  considered  by  many  to  be  generally 
harmless. 

Today,  tbe  pendulum  has  swung  once 
again. 

"What  seems  quite  clear  now  is  that  both 
the  horror  stories  that  pervaded  the  first 
part  of  this  century  and  the  over-enthusi- 
astic assessment  of  marijuana  of  more  re- 
cent years  were  equally  without  a  data 
base,"  says  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  a  University 
of  California  psychiatrist  with  long  experi- 
ence in  the  drug  abuse  field. 

He  once  dismissed  marijuana  as  just  "a 
trivial  weed."  But  after  more  than  a  decade 
of  Intensive  laboratory  study,  Cohen  and 
many  other  researchers  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  new  findings  of 
potential  health  damage  from  abuse  of  the 
widely  available  drug. 

"We're  at  a  real  turning  point.  There's 
a  growing  crescendo  of  scientific  evidence 
about  l^e  problems  with  marijuana.  I've 
changed  from  thinking  it's  relatively  insig- 
nificant compared  to  heroin  to  considering 
it  the  most  Important  single  issue  In  the 
drug  field,"  says  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dupont,  a 
former  government  drug  abuse  official. 

The  heightened  concern  also  stems  from 
surveys  showing  that  more  and  more  young 
Americans  are  regularly  smoking  mari- 
juana— alias  pot,  grass,  or  weed — which  in 
recent  years  has  become  far  more  potent 
through  more  sophisticated  cultivation 
techniques. 


"For  the  most  Important  group  of  uaers, 
the  teens  and  sub-teens,  it's  a  demonstrated 
serious  public  health  hazard."  warns  Dr. 
WiUlam  Pollln,  director  of  the  Nattonal 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

The  growing  problem  among  America's 
youth  wUl  be  the  major  emphasis  of  a  soon- 
to-be-released  government  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  health  effects  of  marijuana. 
Tbe  federal  drug  abuse  agency  is  also 
launching  a  major  nationwide  educational 
effort  directed  at  warning  teenagers  about 
the  hazards  of  the  drug. 

The  combination  of  damaging,  but  often 
inconclusive,  research  and  the  dramatic 
climb  in  consumption  by  adolescent*  has 
also  contributed  to  a  phenomenal  growth  in 
grassroots  parents  groups  opposed  to  mari- 
juana. Armed  with  new  research  findings, 
thev  have  launched  a  concerted  effort  to 
alert  their  chUdren— and  the  rest  of  the 
wortd— to  the  dangers  of  smoking  the  mind- 
altering  substance. 

The  vocal  "parent  power"  efforts  have  been 
countered  by  organizations  carrying  on  the 
campaign  begun  in  the  1960b  lor  more  Uberal 
marijuana  laws.  They  charge  that  an  overly 
emotional  anti-pot  atmosphere— remlnU- 
cent  of  the  1930s  mood  that  led  to  stringent 
legal  sanctions  against  the  drug— may  again 
be  buUdlng. 

"Marijuana  seems  to  be  shaping  up  as  a 
battleground  with  the  new  right."  says  Larry 
Schott,  naUonal  director  of  the  National 
Organization  for  tbe  Reform  of  Marijuana 

LAWS. 

Ths  antagonism  between  proponents  and 
opponents  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  Capitol 
HIU  incident:  after  an  elderly  pediatrician 
on  NORML's  board  testified  in  favor  of 
loosening  criminal  laws  for  personal  posses- 
sion of  pot,  she  was  heckled  in  a  Senate  hall- 
way by  a  group  of  teenage  girls  vehemently 
opposed  to  its  use. 

Today,  as  always,  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
political  and  philosophical  concerns  about 
one  of  the  country's  most  commonly  used 
recreational  drugs  from  the  "facts" — such  as 
they  are — about  its  health  effects. 

Marijuana  researchers  themselves  have 
joined  the  debate,  lining  up  on  either  side 
of  the  issue  and  Interpreting  the  preliminary 
scientific  findings  In  entirely  different  ways. 
One  researcher  prominently  identified  on  the 
"pro-marijuana  side"  argues  that  the  deck  is 
now  "stacked"  with  "anti-marijuana  re- 
searchers who  went  Into  the  field  to  prove 
their  strong  feelings  were  correct." 

The  "laboratory"  scientists  also  tend  to  be 
more  negative  about  marijuana  and  its 
health  effects  than  the  people-oriented  social 
scientists  in  the  field,  contends  Harvard  psy- 
chiatrist Dr.  Norman  Zinberg,  who  sits  on 
the  NORML.  advisory  board. 

Pew  experts  familiar  with  the  accumulat- 
ing evidence,  however,  would  give  marijuana 
a  clean  bill  of  health  today.  "At  this  point 
we  can  say  clearly  it  is  not  a  safe  and  benign 
drug."  says  NIDA  director  Pollln. 

Researchers  have  detected  more  than  400 
chemicals  in  marijuana,  but  tbe  focus  has 
been  on  the  chief  "psychoactive"  or  intoxi- 
cating ingredient,  delta-9-tetrahydrocanna- 
binol,  better  known  as  THC. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  scien- 
tists that  the  "high  "  produced  by  THC  does 
impair  short-term  functioning,  affecting 
both  memory  and  Intellectual  performance. 

The  evidence  also  "strongly"  suggests  that 
intoxication  from  social  use  of  marijuana — 
like  alcohol — interferes  with  driving,  fiytng 
and  other  coordination-requiring  skills,  says 
PolUn. 

While  the  euphoria  Induced  by  marijuana 
Is  pleasant  to  most  users,  some  people  react 
badly  to  the  drug — in  1978,  more  than  10.000 
emergency  room  visits  related  to  marijuana 
use    were    reported.    (In    comparison,   there 
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years  or  even  decades  for  sci- 
entists to  itirn  with  some  certainty  how 
marijuana  ui  e  affects  health.  But  in  the 
n  edlcal  experts  of  all  persua- 
:h06e    in    the    pro-marijuana 


camp — are  alirmed  about  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  pot   imoking. 

"More  youo  g  people  are  using  more  potent 
marijuana  m(  ire  regularly  at  a  much  earlier 
age,"  warns  I  r.  William  Petersen,  an  official 
at  the  Nation  kl  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

A  decade  ag  o,  "typical  use  was  primarily  in 
college  studei  ts  of  liberal  to  radical  persua- 
sion who  use4  i  It  on  weekends,"  he  says.  To- 
day, "klde  a  e  going  to  school  stoned  in 
greater  numters,"  even  down  to  the  gram- 
mar-school le  rel. 

The  statla  ics,  based  on  government- 
sponsored  sui  veys  in  1978  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
suggest  that  6  D  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
had  tried  mat  ijuana  and  one  in  nine  smoked 
It  on  a  daUy  b  wis.  This  was  nearly  double  the 
i*te  of  1975.  During  the  same  period,  how- 
ever, use  of  al  x)hol  remained  about  the  same. 

An  even  higher  rate  of  marijuana  use 
among  teenagers  has  been  found  in  surveys 
in  the  state  c  f  Maryland.  And  at  one  Mont- 
gomery Coim  :y  elementary  school  last  year, 
8  percent  of  t  be  slrth-graders  reportedly  ad- 
mitted to  hai  Ing  used  the  drug. 

One  optlmli  tic  sign  that  the  increase  in  use 
by  youngsteri  may  be  leveling  off  Is  a  new 
national  survey  that  indicates  a  slight  de- 
crease in  thi  reported  dally  use  by  high 
school  senior  I — from  10.7  the  previous  year 
to  lOJ  perceiit  in  1979.  The  Michigan  re- 
searchers als4  found  that  more  of  the  stu- 
dents believe^  that  regular  marijuana  users 
run  a  "great  tlsk"  to  their  ovra  health. 

Marijuana  itself  has  also  been  Increasing 
In  potency.  Ive  years  ago,  "street  grass" 
analyzed  by  1  University  of  Mississippi  chem- 
ists contalne<  only  0.5  percent  of  the  active 
Ingredient,  delta-9-tetrahydrocan-nablnol, 
better  known  as  THC.  Today  more  sophisti- 
cated cultivation  and  higher  quality  seed 
stock  has  pra  luced  marijuana  with  six  to  ten 
times  as  mucl  i  THC. 

The  streng'  h  has  increased  so  much  that 
street  marlju  ma  is  frequently  more  potent 
than  the  tra<  lltlonally  stronger  hashish.  An 
even  strongei  derivative,  hash  oil,  which  is 
smoked  in  sn  tail  amounts  with  cigarettes  or 
In  small  pip  e,  contains  up  to  30  percent 
THC.  Along  ^  Ith  the  changing  forms  of  the 
drug,  the  pa  «pbemalla  market  has  grown 
pheaomwnall^ ,  making  drug  use  "seem  chic," 
■ays  NIDA's  1  eteraen. 

Whatever  t;  lelr  political  persuasion,  a  clear 
consensus  hai  merged  among  medical  experts 
and  martjuai  a  groups  that  use  of  the  drug 
by  aayvme  un  iler  the  age  of  18  should  be  dls- 
coiuraged.  Th(  government  drug  abuse  agency 
will  emphasli  e  this  In  its  upcomine  ftTinii*i 
iMAlth  report  A  letter  U  also  being  developed 


to  demonstrate  the  areas  of  agreement  in  the 
controversial  marijuana  field. 

The  consensus  effort  stems  from  a  list 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  a  University 
of  California  psychiatrist.  In  addition  to  con- 
cern about  young  people,  he  targeted  the  fol- 
lowing groups  as  being  at  special  risk  from 
marijuana  use: 

Drivers,  who  may  threaten  their  own 
health  and  that  of  others. 

Patients  with,  or  at  high  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease. Marijuana  increases  the  pulse  rate  by 
as  much  as  50  percent. 

Patients  with  a  history  of  mental  problems, 
particularly  schizophrenia,  which  might  be 
exacerbated  by  the  dmg. 

Patients  with  lung  problems,  who  might 
be  especially  sensitive  to  the  Irritating  mari- 
juana smoke. 

Pregnant  women,  because  any  drug  use  is 
discouraged,  and  marijuana  has  been  linked 
with  some  adverse  reproductive  effects  in 
animals. 

Individuals  seeking  to  get  pregnant  or 
those  with  fertility  problems  should  also 
avoid  marijuana,  say  the  experts.  And  they 
say  breast-feeding  mothers  should  be  aware 
that  the  drug  will  probably  be  transmitted 
through  the  milk  to  their  children. 

Occasional  use  of  marijuana  by  healthy 
adults,  however,  would  appear  to  have 
negligible  health  Impact,  according  to  Cohen 
and  several  experts  surveyed  by  The  Wash- 
ington Star. 

Even  Columbia  University  scientist  Oabriel 
Nahas,  author  of  an  anti-marlJuana  book 
called  "Keep  Off  the  Grass"  and  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  researchers  in  the  field,  ad- 
mitted that  "rare  exposure  doesn't  carry  a 
damaging  effect.  One  cigarette  a  week  Is  not 
damaging  the  health  of  a  mature  adult." 

The  most  recent  estimates  Indicate  that 
43  million  Americans  have  tried  marltuana 
at  least  once,  and  roughly  16  million  were 
uslne  the  drug  at  the  time  of  the  last  survey 
in  1977. 

Because  the  United  States  experience  with 
marltuana  among  significant  numbers  of 
people  is  relatively  short,  it  may  be  too  soon 
to  measure  any  impact  among  the  moderate 
to  heavy  users.  "We've  known  about  alcohol 
for  800  years  and  nicotine  for  80  years.  But 
we've  known  the  most  active  ingredient  in 
marijuana  for  less  than  15  years,  and  serloiis 
research  only  began  ten  years  ago,"  em- 
phsisized  Dr.  William  Pollln,  the  director  of 
OTDA. 

Until  the  jury  is  In  on  the  long-term 
health  effects,  the  proponents  and  opponents 
wlU  continue  to  argue  about  the  legal  Im- 
plications of  marijuana  use. 

In  the  early  1970s  many  people  took  the 
position  that  the  criniinal  sanctions  against 
personal  use  of  the  drug  were  more  hazard- 
ous to  young  people  than  the  drug  Itself. 
Rather  than  out-and-out  legalization,  "de- 
criminalization"—or  removing  criminal  pen- 
alities imposed  on  personal  use  of  small 
amounts  but  not  legalizing  the  drug  Itself — 
was  proposed. 

"My  argument  isn't  that  It's  good  for  peo- 
ple to  smoke  it.  What  to  do  about  it  is  an- 
other issue.  Marijuana  is  a  strong  intoxicant 
so  there  are  bound  to  be  health  effects.  But 
there's  no  evidence  anybody  has  died  of 
marijuana  use.  People  die  each  year  from  as- 
pirin, but  we're  not  going  to  take  aspirin  off 
the  market,"  said  Dr.  Norman  Zinberg,  a 
Harvard  psychiatrist. 

"My  fear  Is  that  we're  going  to  have  an- 
other episode  of  law  enforcement  that's  not 
going  to  do  kids  any  good,"  he  added. 

"T  would  not  recommend  anybody  smoke 
it.  There  is  some  risk,  but  It's  minimal. 
Every  activity  involves  certain  risks  and 
hazards."  agrees  Larry  Schott,  who  leads  the 


main  lobbying  effort  for  legal  changes  under 
the  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws.  "We  are  promoting  a  re- 
sponsible and  workable  drug  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment should  be  spending  more  money  on 
research  and  less  on  enforcement." 

The  Carter  administration  has  supported 
decriminalization.  Some  officials  who  origi- 
nally endorsed  this  approach,  however,  are 
changing  their  minds.  Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont, 
a  former  NIDA  director  who  advocated  de- 
criminalization in  the  early  1970s,  Is  now 
agalnts  It  "because  it's  the  only  way  to  com- 
municate that  I'm  against  pot.  It's  a  flag 
that  symbolizes  which  side  you're  on." 

The  political  situation  may  also  be  shift- 
ing. "The  wave  of  support  for  decriminaliza- 
tion has  peaked  and  is  now  passing,"  argues 
Dupont.  "We're  not  losing  ground,  but  we're 
fighting  harder  to  preserve  what  we  have," 
responds  NORML  director  Schott. 

Eleven  states  have  changed  their  laws  to 
lessen  penalties  for  personal  pot  use,  and  a 
pending  congressional  bill  to  overhaul  the 
federal  criminal  code  contains  a  "decriminal- 
ization" provision. 

But  some  states  have  been  reconsidering 
their  liberalized  marijuana  laws,  and  there 
are  rumblings  that  the  proposed  change  will 
have  trouble  getting  out  of  Congress.  Antl- 
marljuana  groups  like  the  Interstate  Move- 
ment against  Dangerous  Drugs  are  planning 
to  lobby  against  decriminalization  in  virtu- 
ally every  Capitol  Hill  office,  carrying  one- 
ounce  bags  of  parsley — which  bears  a  vague 
resemblance  to  pot — to  Illustrate  their  point. 

Sen.  Charles  Mathlas,  Jr.,  R-Md.,  believes 
that  the  growing  evidence  of  health  hazards 
means  the  proposed  legal  changes  must  be 
reconsidered.  He  has  just  decided  to  oppose 
the  decriminalization  provision  and  lead  a 
Senate  fight  to  maintain  stiff  penalties. 

"Marijuana  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
drugs  available  today — it's  sneaking  up  on 
us,"  he  said  In  an  interview.  "Decriminaliza- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  unlikely  as 
the  scientific  evidence  piles  up." 

ScizirnsTs  Stodt  Dbitg's  Eptects  on  Health 

Although  marijuana  has  been  smoked  for 
centuries  around  the  world,  scientific  scru- 
tiny of  the  drug  and  its  chief  chemical  com- 
ponent is  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  verdict  on  health  effects  will  not  be  in 
for  many  years.  But  new  research  reviews 
prepared  for  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  as  well  as  accumulated  studies  by 
various  medical  expert.s,  point  to  potentially 
damaging  medical  evidence  against  the  drug 
in  the  following  areas: 

Short-Term  Effects — In  addition  to  the 
frequently  reported  euphoria  that  provides 
the  recreational  attraction  of  marijuana,  the 
drug  produces  physical  changes,  such  as  an 
increase  in  heart  and  pulse  rate,  reddening 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  slight  decrease  In  body 
temperature. 

"Virtually  all"  of  the  studies  of  perform- 
ance of  persons  "high"  on  marijuana  con- 
clude that  marijuana  Interferes  with  short- 
term  memory  and  "Intellectual  performance 
m  ways  that  impair  thinking,  reading  com- 
prehension, verbal  and  arithmetic  problem 
solving."  according  to  a  NIDA  review. 

It  also  "reduces  the  ability  to  perform 
tasks  requiring  concentration,  swift  reac- 
tions, and  coordination,"  says  the  federal 
drug  abuse  agency. 

Such  changes  may  affect  driving  ability, 
even  after  the  high  wears  off.  And  the  haz- 
ards may  be  increased  with  the  combined  use 
of  alcohol  and  marijuana,  an  increasingly 
widespread  practice. 

In  a  1979  California  study,  16  percent  of 
the  people  stopped  by  the  police  for  driving 
while  Intoxicated  had  the  marijuana  chemi- 
cal THC  in  their  blood.  NIDA  Is  now  workmg 
with  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
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Administration    to    develop    standards    for 
•driving  under  the  infiuence  of  Cannabis." 

^Uiro   XFFSCTS 

As  far  back*  as  the  1893  Indian  Hemp 
Commission  study,  marijuana  was  linked 
with  bronchitis  and  lung  irritation.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, recent  animal  and  human  studies 
In  the  laboratory  by  University  of  California 
at  lios  Angeles  researchers  and  others  have 
foiind  tatjat  heavy  marijuana  use  may  impair 
lung  functioning. 

There  is  no  direct  human  evidence  that 
marijuana  causes  lung  cancer — it  took  dec- 
ades to  confirm  that  among  tobacco  smok- 
ers. But  researchers  have  reported  that  mari- 
juana smoke  contains  more  cancer-causing 
agents  than  tobacco.  And  the  way  users 
smoke  marlluana — Inhaling  deeply  and 
holding  In  the  smoke — as  well  as  the  Increase 
In  daily  use  In  larger  amounts  leads  many 
experts  to  worry  that  a  generation  of  human 
"guinea  pigs"  may  fall  victim  to  marijuana- 
induced  lung  cancer. 

Those   who   smoke   both   marijuana   and 
tobacco  cigarettes  are  at  even  greater  risk. 
KEPaoxyucTxvz  effects 

"There  are  a  variety  of  both  animal  and 
human  studies  suggesting  that  marijuana 
used  dally  and  In  substantial  amounts  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  regular  heavy  tobacco 
smoker  may  adversely  impair  aspects  of  the 
reproductive  function,"  warns  NIDA  direc- 
tor WUliam  PoUln. 

For  men,  there  is  human  evidence  showing 
a  significant  decline  In  sperm  count  as  well 
as  abnormalities  in  the  sperm  among  some 
heavy  users  of  marijuana.  Marijuana  has 
also  been  linked  with  lowered  levels  of  the 
male  sex  hormone  testosterone  In  some  stud- 
ies, although  the  condition  was  reversed  when 
heavy  use  of  the  drug  stopped.  (Recent  stud- 
ies have  also  s^own  that  exposure  of  male 
mice  to  marijuana  before  birth  later  affected 
their  reproductive  organs  and  sexual 
activity). 

For  women,  human  research  has  been  more 
restricted.  Animal  and  early  human  research 
suggests  possible  reductions  In  fertility 
among  women  using  the  drug  at  heavy  levels. 

In  one  study,  26  women  who  were  using 
"street"  marijuana  three  times  a  week  or 
more  for  at  least  six  months  also  siiffered 
from  three  times  as  many  menstrual  cycle 
problems  as  non-users.  Since  the  women  also 
used  alcohol,  marijuana  was  not  necessarily 
the  culprit. 

However,  several  animal  studies  using 
marijuana  or  THC — as  reported  at  a  1978 
International  conference  in  Prance — revealed 
a  range  of  potential  problems,  Including  in- 
creased death  of  developing  fetuses. 

Although  there  have  been  some  animal 
studies  Unking  marijuana  with  birth  defects, 
there  Is  no  human  evidence  that  this  Is  so. 

And  although  earlier  studies  suggested  that 
marijuana  may  damage  chromosomes — the 
carriers  of  genetic  material  in  the  cell^-other 
studies  have  been  Inconclusive  or  contradic- 
tory. "Overall,  there  continues  to  be  no  con- 
vincing evidence  that  marijuana  use  causes 
clinically  significant  chromosome  damage," 
•ays  NIDA. 

BSAIN   DAMAGE 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  Brltiah  researchers 
published  one  of  the  most  alarming  health 
studies  ever  reported  on  marijuana  use.  They 
suggested  that  marijuana  use  among  a  group 
of  young  men  had  resulted  in  "atrophy,"  or 
shrinking,  of  their  brains.  The  study  was  se- 
verely criticized  on  a  number  of  counts  and 
others  have  since  contradicted  It. 

But  concern  about  potential  brain  dam- 
age persists,  particularly  the  possibility  of 
more  subtle  effects.  Tulane  University  re- 
searcher Robert  Heath  has  recorded  changes 
in  electrical  activity  in  the  brains  of  Rhesus 
monkeys,  as  well  as  microscopic  changes  in 
brain  cells  related  to  marijuana  use.  The 
controversial  work  has  not  been  reproduced 


by  other  researchers  and  the  possible  human 
relevance  In  terms  of  behavior  is  still  de- 
bated. 

More  general  acceptance  la  given  to  studies 
showing  psychological  impairment  from 
marijuana  use,  particularly  potential  dam- 
age to  personality  development  in  the  sensi- 
tive teen  years.  While  marijuana  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  physically  addictive.  It  can 
be  psychologically  so. 

Clinically,  some  doctors  are  now  diagnos- 
ing chronic  users  suffering  from  a  condition 
popularly  known  as  "bum-out,"  in  which  the 
individuals  become  increasingly  unaware  of 
or  disinterested  in  their  surroimdlngs.  While 
the  condition  seems  to  be  reversible,  some 
experts  maintain  that  it  may  not  be  com- 
pletely so. 

IMMTrNE  STSTEM 

Some  studies  have  suggested  that  mari- 
juana use  may  weaken  the  body's  natural 
defense  system,  but— once  again — ^there  Is 
considerable  controversy  about  the  human 
implications  in  terms  of  Increased  disease 
susceptibility. 

In  two  human  studies,  the  function  of 
white  blood  cells  was  affected  In  some  heavy 
marijuana  users  on  a  short-tenn  basis,  but 
other  research  has  not  confirmed  this.  Re- 
ductions in  immvine  response  have  been  re- 
ported in  mice  and  rat  laboratory  studies 
Involving  THC.  NIDA  caUs  the  results  thus 
far  "far  from  clear-cut"  for  humans. 

Scientists  Study  Old,  New  Claims  That 
Druc  Has  Medicinal  Benefits 

It  was  an  Irishman,  wandering  far  from 
home,  who  taught  the  West  an  old  medical 
secret  of  the  exotic  East. 

For  thousands  of  years,  marijuana  had 
been  used  in  India  as  medicine.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  late  1830s  that  W.  B.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  a  physician  in  the  Bengal  Medical 
Service  of  Britain's  East  India  Company,  be- 
gan publicizing  marijuana's  medical  benefits. 

Writing  "On  the  Preparations  of  the  In- 
dian Hemp,  or  Gunjah,"  he  extolled  the 
drug's  virtues  In  reUevlng  pain,  relaxing 
muscles  and  controlling  the  convulsions  of 
diseases  such  as  rabies,  cholera,  tetanus,  and 
rheumatism. 

O'Shaughnesy's  missionary  zeal  Inspired 
others  to  apply  marijuana  to  a  miatitude  of 
ailments — anxiety,  asthma,  insomnia,  cough, 
migraine  headaches,  and  menstrual  cramps. 

Extracts  of  marijuana  became  a  common 
over-the-counter  remedy  in  the  United 
States  imtil  more  easily  administered  drugs 
became  available  and  the  political  uproar 
over  its  recreational  use  discouraged  medical 
experimentation.  In  1937.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment classified  it  as  an  Illegal  dangerous 
drug — a  status  It  stUI  holds. 

The  discovery  in  the  mid-1960s  of  the  chief 
active  ingredient  in  marijuana,  delta-9-tetra- 
hydrocannabinol  or  THC,  opened  a  new  re- 
search era  for  studies  of  this  controversial 
drug. 

While  scientists  first  sought  evidence  of 
the  hazardous  health  effects  of  social  use  and 
abuse  of  marijuana.  Investigations  of  new 
medical  applications  have  also  attracted  re- 
cent attention. 

"Therapeutic  uses  of  marijuana  should  be 
exploited,"  said  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  a  well- 
known  Los  Angeles  researcher  who  has  just 
completed  a  review  on  the  sub'ect  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  This  re- 
view and  others  provided  a  technical  basis 
for  the  1980  "Marijuana  and  Health"  report 
released  by  the  government  yesterday. 

Cohen  noted  that  marijuana  may  be  use- 
ful both  for  its  physlolo^cal  effects  on  the 
body  and  for  its  mood-altering  properties. 
Areas  in  which  it  is  now  being  studied  for 
potential  medical  value — some  of  them  hark- 
ing back  to  19th  century  uses — include: 

Nausea— The  use  of  marijuana  and  Its 
chief  constituent,  THC,  In  oontrcHUng  the 
nausea   that  often  plagues  cancer  patients 


undergoing  chemotherapy  has  received  tb* 

most  research  interest.  Because  exlsttng 
drugs  have  not  been  helpful  for  many  people, 
the  nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  a 
severe  enough  side  effect  for  patients  to  give 
up  treatment  unless  these  ill  effects  can  be 
controlled. 

Pioneering  research  using  THC  was  began 
more  than  five  years  ago  at  Boston's  Sldtaey 
Farber  Cancer  Institute  and  has  since  been 
confirmed  at  the  National  Cancer  InsUtut*. 
Today  nearly  30  FDA-approved  studies  with 
marijuana  and  THC  are  imder  way. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Massachusetts 
group  concluded  that  THC  was  more  effective 
than  a  commonly  used  anti-nausea  drug. 
A  Mayo  Clinic  report  expressed  more  reserva- 
tions saying  it  was  no  better  than  available 
drugs  and  had  disturbing  side  effects  for 
some  older  cancer  patient*.  A  report  thU 
week  by  Duke  University  researchers  con- 
cluded that  THC  "clearly"  la  an  «B«ctXyt 
agent  for  controlling  nausea,  which  sboiUd 
become  more  widely  available. 

Glaucoma— Marijuana  cigarettes  and  syn- 
thetic THC  eyedrops  have  been  studied  for 
their  potential  in  treating  glaucoma,  a  condi- 
tion that  often  causes  blindness. 

In  1971.  researchers  first  noted  that  inter- 
nal pressure  in  the  eye  was  reduced  by  smok- 
ing marijuana.  More  recently,  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  has  developed  THC 
eyedrops,  but  the  long-term  effectiveness  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  Six  research  proj- 
ects are  in  the  works. 

Multiple  sclerosis— Two  studies  are  testing 
whether  THC  can  help  patients  with  MS  or 
other  dlsordere  by  reducing  the  spasticity  or 
involuntary  muscle  contractions  that  accom- 
pany them. 

Epilepsy— Both  animal  and  human  studies 
have  sought  to  determine  whether  marijuana 
can  treat  epileptic  seizures.  Some  researchers 
have  found  that  THC  actually  triggered 
epileptic  seizures  in  animals.  But  another 
marijuana  chemical— cannabldiol— seems  to 
reduce  or  control  seizures  In  some  studies 
and  deserves  additional  human  studies, 
Cohen  said. 

Anorexia  nervosa — ^There  has  been  toterest 
In  using  the  reputed  appetite-Inducing 
characteristic  of  marijuana  to  treat  young 
women  afflicted  with  anorexia  nervosa,  a 
potentiaUy  life-threatening  condiUon  In 
which  a  victim  may  literaUy  starve  herself 
to  death.  One  recent  study  appeared  to  show 
no  effect,  perhaps  because  the  origin  of  the 
illness  seems  to  be  as  much  psychological  as 
physical. 

Asthma— Initial  research  enthusiasm  for 
using  marijuana  to  dilate  the  air  passage- 
ways of  asthma  patients  was  dampened  by 
findings  that  it  also  Irritates  the  lungs  and 
may  pose  a  longer-term  threat  of  lung 
cancer. 

There  is  still  some  Interest,  however.  In 
developing  aerosol  sprays  that  might  have 
fewer  side  effects  as  well  as  In  understand- 
ing the  mechanism  for  the  beneficial  effects. 

Antibiotic  action — Czechoslovaklan  re- 
searchers have  found  some  indications  that 
externally  applied  marijuana  preparations 
could  control  bacterial  infections.  If  fur- 
ther studies  corroborate  this,  such  oint- 
ments might  be  a  useful  addition  to  available 
drugs,  Cohen  said. 

Polk  medicine — Mixed  results  have  been 
reported  In  attempts  to  corroborate  folk 
medicine  claims  that  marijuana  controls 
pain,  relieves  depression  or  anxiety  and  In- 
duces sleep. 

There  Is  evidence  that  marijuana  la  tjse- 
ful,  but  in  no  way  a  wonder  drug,"  said  Dr. 
Norman  Zinberg.  a  Harvard  University  psy- 
chiatrist Involved  In  the  research  with  can- 
cer patients. 

He  and  others  noted  that  It  Is  hard  to 
determine  proper  dosages,  that  the  available 
preparations  are  often  uneven  In  effects, 
and  that  the  Intoxicating  "high"  that  makes 
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There  is  some  preliminary  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  claim.  Tbe  research  program  being 
supported  by  the  state  of  New  Mexico  for 
cancer  patients  has  found  preliminary  evi- 
dence that  orally  administered  THC  tablets 
may  not  be  as  helpful  as  smoking  marijuana 
for  tbe  control  of  nausea. 

Robert  Randall,  a  young  man  from  Wash- 
ington with  glaucoma  who  has  worked 
closely  with  NORML  in  publicizing  the  medi- 
cal benefits  of  marijuana,  has  steadfastly 
maintained  that  it  Is  the  cigarettes,  not  the 
THC,  that  are  helpful  in  bis  case.  He  and 
other  glaucoma  patients  get  their  supplies 
from  the  government. 

"The  federal  government  has  timnel  vision 
focused  on  THC."  O'Leary  said.  "It  would 
take  changes  In  the  law  for  marljtiana  to  be 
made  available  by  prescription,  but  I 
wouldn't  discount  that  possibility." 

MAT  BE  MISIXADING 

But  one  government  official  said  that  "pro- 
marljuana  groups  are  using  the  therapeutic 
potential  as  a  vehicle  to  destigmatlze  the 
drug"  and  open  the  way  for  more  liberal 
marijuana  laws  in  general. 

Other  critics  have  charged  that  undue  at- 
tention to  the  beneficial  aspects  of  mari- 
juana may  even  mislead  those  who  experi- 
ment with  it  recreatlonally  Into  thinking 
that  tbe  drug  Is  harmless,  if  not  healthful. 

"I'm  afraid  young  kids  will  think  mari- 
juana is  good  for  you,"  complained  Joyce 
Nalepka,  a  Maryland  mother  active  in  the 
Interstate  Movement  Against  Dangerous 
Drugs.  "By  making  it  look  like  medicipe, 
people  will  think  It's  medicine,"  agreed  one 
health  expert  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified. 

Even  If  marijuana  should  become  part  of 
the  medical  profession's  therapeutic  arsenal. 
It  may  be  perceived  as  a  double-edged  sword. 
While  It  could  help  treat  selected  groups  of 
patients,  many  parents  and  drug  abuse  ex- 
perts worry  that  marijuana's  widespread  use 
»nong  the  young  will  also  contribute  toward 
more  medical  problems  In  the  future.^ 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATIONS,  1981— 
S. 2294 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1S91 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2294,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriaticms 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons  and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
mihtary  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  underscored  the 
requirement  which  this  Nation  has  to  im- 
prove its  declining  naval  power.  In  the 
face  of  continuing  communist  inspired 
aggression  and  crises  around  the  world, 
the  United  States  must  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  ships  it  can  deploy  for  a  variety 
of  missions. 

Even  though  this  administration 
claims  we  must  maintain  a  550-ship 
Navy,  President  Carter's  ship  requests 
during  his  first  term  have  not  been  sup- 
portive of  this  size  Navy.  In  continuation 


of  this  weak  policy  he  has  asked  for  less 
money  for  naval  shipbuilding  in  fiscal 
year  1981  than  Congress  authorized  in 
fiscal  1980,  $6.1  billion  versus  $6.6  bU- 
lion.  The  President  also  recommends  the 
construction  of  fewer  fighting  ships  than 
authorized  last  year,  8  versus  12. 

To  help  overcome  these  deficiencies,  I 
believe  the  reactivation  of  the  Battle- 
ship New  Jersey,  a  floating  asset  which 
already  exists,  is  a  correct  step  for  our 
Navy  to  take  to  improve  its  force  struc- 
ture and  respond  to  emergencies.  This 
approach  offers  considerable  savings  both 
in  the  time  required  to  place  a  ship  in 
service  and  in  dollars  saved  when  com- 
pared with  the  construction  cost  of  a 
new  ship. 

BATTLESHIP   "NEW    JERSEY" 

Although  commissioned  in  1943,  this 
ship  has  seen  only  approximately  6  years 
of  sea  duty.  There  are  at  least  25  years 
of  life  yet  to  be  obtained.  The  tonnage 
of  the  New  Jersey  is  58,000  tons,  speed 
32  knots,  length  880  feet,  and  the  ship 
has  excellent  survivability  due  to  highly 
compartmentalized  16-inch  steel  belt 
armor  and  heavily  armored  steel  deck- 
ing. The  New  Jersey  has  the  highest  non- 
nuclear  survivability  figure  of  merit  of 
any  United  States  ship  currently  in  the 
inventory. 

The  New  Jersey  is  needed  in  the  active 
fleet,  not  only  to  maintain  a  presence, 
but  to  perform  naval  missions  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Caribbean,  the  Pacific, 
and  elsewhere.  This  battleship  has  nine 
16-inch  and  twenty-five  5-inch  guns.  My 
personal  investigation  reveals  there  are 
more  than  adequate  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion in  storage  for  this  ship.  This  ship 
also  has  ample  space  for  new  cruise  mis- 
siles. Installation  of  these  weapons  will 
make  it  a  powerful  fighting  ship  capable 
of  performing  many  vital  naval  missions, 
including  projection  of  power  at  sea  and 
ashore  as  well  as  protection  of  our  vital 
sealanes. 

The  New  Jersey  recently  saw  duty  for 
the  third  time  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Her 
16-inch  guns  have  a  range  of  about  25 
miles  which  can  be  extended  if  needed 
by  the  use  of  rocket-assisted  guided  pro- 
jectiles. With  appropriate  modifications, 
the  New  Jersey  could  easily  serve  as  a 
flagship  for  the  rapid  deployment  force. 
As  currently  configured,  her  16-inch 
guns  can  put  tons  of  warhead  explosives 
on  a  target  in  less  than  3  hours.  This 
devastating  power  can  be  delivered  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  in  support  of  marines 
ashore  or  in  sinking  any  ship  afloat  in 
short  order.  It  can  also  operate  as  a 
tanker  and  refuel  other  ships  at  sea- 
Mr.  President,  the  reactivation  of  the 
New  Jersey  will  significantly  aid  us  in 
our  efforts  to  maintain  our  slim  edge  in 
naval  forces.  Without  refueling,  the  New 
Jersey  can  steam  about  three  times  as  far 
as  a  large  deck,  conventionally  powered 
aircraft  carrier.  Because  of  this  great 
capability,  the  New  Jersey  can  serve  dou- 
ble duty  as  a  tanker  in  remote  areas  such  • 
as  the  Indian  Ocean.  She  will  also  carry 
a  significantly  smaller  crew,  have  one- 
third  the  5 -year  carrier  overhaul  cost, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  fastest  naval  ves- 
sels on  the  sea.  Most  important,  the  New 
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Jersey  will  have  the  capability  for  the 
surgical  destruction  of  high  priority  tar- 
gets at  great  ranges.  As  an  example,  tbe 
New  Jersey,  situated  off  the  coast  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  the  capability  utilizing 
cruise  missiles  to  destroy  a  bridge  or  air- 
field in  Denver,  Colo.  Thus,  the  highly 
survlvable  New  Jersey  will  have  the  capa- 
bility to  engage  targets  which  other- 
wise would  entail  high  risks  for  U.S.  air 
or  ground  forces.  This  capability  can  be 
obtained  at  a  relative  low  cost  when 
compared  to  the  expense  of  a  new  ship. 

Admiral  Hajrward,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, testified  that  a  completely  mod- 
ified New  Jersey  could  be  put  in  service 
with  cruise  missiles  and  other  weapons 
for  about  $250  million  (fiscal  year  1980) , 
whereas  a  new  ship  of  equal  capability 
would  cost  $1.4  foilllon. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  taking  steps 
in  this  direction.  They  have  under  con- 
struction a  35,000-ton  cniiser  bristling 
with  armament.  As  the  Senate  is  well 
aware,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  rapidly 
building  a  large  naval  force  which  each 
year  becomes  more  threatening  to  the 
sealanes  of  communication  so  essential 
to  our  survival  both  from  a  military  and 
economic  standpoint.  In  addition,  recent 
problems  in  the  Middle  East  have  forced 
upon  this  Nation  a  requirement  for  an 
expanded  naval  force  in  the  Indian 
(X^an.  This  has  drawn  down  our  already 
thin  naval  strength  in  other  places.  The 
need  for  more  ships  on  a  quick  reactiva- 
tion basis,  is  a  requirement  recognized 
and  endorsed  by  both  our  military  and 
civilian  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  support  this 
important  step  in  revitalizing  our  naval 
forces.  The  Navy  views  this  as  a  high 
priority  unfunded  program  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  also  suppor- 
tive. The  time  has  come,  by  reactivating 
the  battleship  New  Jersey,  to  take  a  posi- 
tive step  in  meeting  our  naval  surface 
ship  requirement  and  protect  our  inter- 
ests throughout  the  world.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  concern  about  budget  esca- 
lation, inflation,  and  the  desire  for  cost 
effectiveness  within  our  Government,  the 
reactivation  of  this  vital  asset  should  re- 
ceive the  Congress'  full  endorsement. 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  Train,  com- 
mander of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  believes  the 
reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  Navy.  He  has 
offered  to  supply  the  personnel  required 
to  maa  the  ship.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Admiral  Train's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Virginia  PUot.  IiCar.  18,  1980] 

BATTiaHiPs  Worth  Prick,  Traut  Satb 
(By  John  Stevenson) 

Aboard  tht  "Nassau".— The  top  admiral  In 
the  Atlantic  would  be  wlUlng  to  make  sac- 
rifices on  other  ships  In  order  to  free  the 
more  than  6,000  sailors  needed  to  man  four 
World  War  n  battleships  he  hopes  to 
reactivate. 

Adm.  Bmxtj  D.  lY»ln  n,  commander  of  the 
Norfolk-based  Atlantic  Fleet,  said  during  a 
shipboard  interview  that  he  would  be  "will- 
ing to  make  some  sacrifices"  If  the  battle- 
ships were  returned  to  service.  He  did  not 


say    prectaely    what    changes    hs    would 
recommend. 

The  Navy  is  already  short  of  ships  and 
personnel,  and  whatever  Train  hopes  to  do 
would  help  solve  one  shortage  but  might 
make  tbe  other  more  acute.  The  main  reason 
be  gave  for  bringing  tbe  battleships  out  of 
mothballs  Is  to  Impress  countries  where  the 
Russian  navy  has  a  high  visibility. 

The  size  and  firepower  of  battleships 
make  them  suited  for  projecting  American 
naval  power  In  the  itniiaw  ocean  than  the 
two  carrier  groups  now  there.  Train  said. 

With  their  sophisticated  warplanes,  car- 
riers are  "overqualtfled"  for  showing  the  flag 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  such  use  Is  stretch- 
ing the  nation's  carrier  force  too  thin.  Train 
added. 

Train  was  interviewed  aboard  the  Sauau 
last  week  where  he  is  »"»nr>g  an  \inpreoe- 
dented  Caribbean  cruise.  The  cruise  is  aimed 
at  creating  high  visibility  with  tbe  ship  imd 
a  four-star  admiral  who  generally  works  at 
bis  Norfolk  headquarters. 

During  the  Interview,  Train  predicted  that 
two  aging  cruisers,  tbe  Chicago  and  Albany, 
wUl  be  kept  In  commission  rather  than  re- 
tired, as  now  planned.  He  also  said  the 
Norfolk-based  nuclear  carrier  Simitz  and 
cruisers  Texas  and  California  wlU  remain  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  longer  than  scheduled. 

Keeping  the  cruisers  In  service  would  be 
part  of  the  Navy-strengtbenlng  plan  that 
has  led  to  the  battleship-reactivation  con- 
cept sought  by  Train,  other  Navy  officials, 
and  some  congressmen. 

WhUe  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
bringing  back  tbe  four  battleships.  Train 
was  the  first  high  ranking  Navy  officer  to 
suggest  that  tbe  cruisers  be  kept  In  service. 

The  admiral  said  he  Is  pushing  to  keep 
the  cruisers  and  "I  expect  It  to  happen.  But 
It's  not  my  decision.  I  Just  expect  the  wis- 
dom of  the  American  people  to  prevaU." 

If  a  decision  to  keep  tbe  Chicago  and 
Albany  Is  made  soon  enough.  Train  said. 
It  Is  possible  that  tbe  Albany  coxild  remain 
In  Its  present  position  as  Sth  Fleet  flagship 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

Without  such  a  decision,  however,  the 
Albany  soon  would  be  replaced  as  flagship 
by  the  Norfolk-based  destroyer  tender  Puget 
Sound.  These  plans  have  drawn  fire  from 
some  who  think  that  the  virtually  iinarmed 
Puget  Sound  Is  not  Impressive  enou^  to  be 
a  flagship. 

StUl  unanswered  is  how  the  Navy  would 
find  manpower  for  four  reactivated  battle- 
shliw  and  for  retaining  the  Chicago  and 
Albany.  Each  battleship  woiild  need  as  many 
as  1,800  crewmen,  whUe  the  two  cruisers 
carry  about  1,000  people  each. 

Because  of  recruiting  and  personnel  re- 
tention problems,  tbe  Navy  Is  having  trouble 
crewlng  much  smaller  vessels  than  battle- 
ships and  cruisers.  Some  ships  In  tbe  front- 
line Mediterranean  Sth  Fleet  were  reporting 
"significant  degradation  of  readiness"  late 
last  year  becaxise  of  this  problem. 

Asked  about  the  recent  diversion  of  the 
Norfolk-based  nuclear  carrier  Nimitz  and 
two  Norfolk-based  nuclear  cruisers  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Train  said:  "They  may  have 
to  stay  there  awhUe." 

The  ships  were  to  have  been  home  late 
this  month  from  what  started  out  as  a 
six-month  Mediterranean  totir.  But  with 
their  diversion  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  24,000- 
mlle  investment  has  been  made,  he  said. 

"It  would  be  Irresponsible,"  Train  said, 
to  "put  them  In  and  pull  them  out."  How- 
ever, he  would  not  say  exactly  how  late  the 
Nimitz  and  cralsers  Texas  and  California 
will  be  In  returning  to  Norfolk.  Such  Infor- 
mation Is  clasalfled. 

About  30  U.S.  Navy  ships  are  now  plying 
the  Indian  Ocean  In  response  to  the  crlats 
In  Iran.  The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
Is  also  reportedly  responsible  for  keeping  the 
ships  where  they  are. 


Train  appUuded  this  large  wanhlp  prse- 
ence,  saying:  "I  cant  toraaee  what  event 
might  occur  that  woiild  alter  our  reaaon  for 
being  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  pot  a  bit 
of  a  squeeee  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

However,  the  new  TwHi^n  ocean  eaminlt- 
ment  has  stretched  the  400-shlp  Navy  thin- 
ner than  at  any  time  since  before  World 
War  II .  The  chief  of  naval  operations,  ahwi 
Thomas  B.  Hayward.  has  complained  to 
Congress  that  he  Is  being  asked  to  meet  a 
three-ocean  requirement  with  a  "1^ -ocean" 
fleet. 

The  battleships  that  the  Navy  hopes  will 
help  solve  tbe  problem  are  the  New  Jertey, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Misaouri.  It  was  on  tbe 
Missouri  that  Japan  signed  the  documents 
of  surrender  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Planners  estimate  that  it  would  coat  abotit 
$590  million  each  to  recommlsslon  tbe  /owa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  but  only  $aoo  mil- 
lion fof'  the  Nev)  Jersey.  That  ship  would 
require  less  money  because  it  waa  reacti- 
vated for  Vietnam  and  doecnt  need  as  much 
modernization  as  tbe  others. 

Tbe  ships  each  displace  46,000  tons  and 
have  weapons  that  Include  nine  le-lnch 
guns.  Train  said  the  recommlsslonlng  cost 
for  each  battlewagon  would  be  about  the 
same  as  construction  costs  for  a  Spruance- 
class  destroyer,  but  that  tbe  battleships 
would  be  "considerably  more  effective  In  dis- 
playing power." 

The  fiscal  1981  defense  budget  contains  no 
money  for  recommlsslonlng  the  four  battle- 
ships, but  Train  predicted  that  supplemen- 
tal funding  will  be  provided. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARING6 

SOBCOMKirm  ON  KNEBOT  BXeOTTBCBB  AMD 

MATBOAia  rmaaacnam 

•  VLc.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Euinoimce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Resources  and 
Materials  Production  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
The  hearing  will  address  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  administration  will 
propose  the  resumption  of  filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This  hearing 
had  been  scheduled  earlier  this  year,  but 
had  to  be  canceled. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  FHday, 
April  18,  at  10  aju.,  in  room  3110,  Diric- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  regarding  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  George  Dowd  of  the 
sidxiommittee  staff  at  224-2564.* 

SELECT   COMMTTTXE    ON    SMALL    BUBlMSaS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  small  business  capital 
formation  retention  and  recovery. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10:30  ajn. 
on  Monday,  April  7,  1980,  in  the  Federal 
Building,  Pattle  and  Pine  Streets,  Mis- 
soula, Mont.* 

SUBCOMMITTSB    ON    KNBGT,    NTTCXKAa    ntOUT- 
BXATION,   AND   nSKSAL   SBSVUXB 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  MT.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  hearings  that  will  be  held  by 
the  Subc(»unlttee  on  Ebergy,  Nuclear 
Proliferatloii  and  Federal  Services  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Governmental  Affaln. 
The  subcommittee  will  conduct  hearings 
on  HJt  79,  the  Postal  Service  Act  of 
1979,  and  Hit  826,  which  places  the 
Postal  Service  imder  the  provisions  of 
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of  1970.  .     .,  ,- 

Theae  ho  wrings  will  start  on  Apnl  15, 
In  1202  Dii  tsen  Senate  Office  Building 
at  10  ajn.;  and  continue  on  April  16, 
in  1202  Dlr  Men  at  10  ajn.;  cm  ^ril  17, 
at  10  a.m.  n  room  318,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Builc  ing,  and  on  April  21,  at  10 
ajn.  in  root  i  3302.  Dti*sen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Cleneral  Bolger  will  present 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  be- 
fore the  full  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

If  you  h)  ,Te  any  questions  regarding 
these  hearii  gs,  please  contact  Anne  Boni 
of  the  subc  inmittee  staff  at  224-2627.» 

SBLKCT  CO  ICMTmX  ON  811AI.I.  BUSINKSS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
continue  it;  hearings  on  S.  1860,  the 
Small  Busiiess  Innovation  Act  of  1979. 
The  hear!  ag  will  begin  at  9:30  ajn.,  in 
room  424  qf  the  RSOB,  on  April  15, 
1980.* 


ADDH  [ONAL  STATEMENTS 


REMEMPER  THAT  INTIjATION 
SURTAX 

•  Mr.  DOLt:.  Mr.  President,  by  the  time 
the  Senate  reconvenes  after  the  recess, 
most  Amerii  ans  will  have  completed  and 
mailed  their  tax  returns  for  1979.  As 
they  do  so  they  will  become  acutely 
aware  of  w  lat  is  wrong  with  the  per- 
sonal incon  e  tax  structure. 

I  am  talk:  Dg  about  the  inflation  bonus 
to  the  Gove  lunent  in  increased  tax  rev- 
alues, cau»d  by  the  interaction  of  in- 
flation with  the  progressive  income  tax. 
Unfortunately,  in  recent  m(»ith8  this 
phenomenon  has  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Beth  defenders  and  critics  of 
the  admini  itration's  successive  budget 
proposals  f(r  fiscal  1981  point  out  that 
the  deficit  h  reduced,  in  signiflcEint  part, 
by  the  effec  a  of  inflation  moving  people 
into  higher  tax  brackets. 

Now  the  idministration  has  proposed 
additional  t  six  increases,  in  the  form  of 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. imp<sing  an  oil  Import  fee  that 
would  func<  ion  as  a  gasoline  tax.  and  a 
few  other  il  ems.  We  in  Congress  will  be 
taking  a  Icok  at  those  proposals.  But 
neither  we  :  ten*  the  taxpayer  should  for- 
get that  the  biggest  tax  increase  is  auto- 
matic, and  not  the  result  of  legislative 
action — it  it  the  result  of  inaction.  Be- 
cause of  til  e  progressive  rate  structiu^ 
of  the  inccme  tax,  peoples'  taxes  rise 
faster  than  incmne — even  when  income 
gains  are  ]  lusory  because  of  inflation. 
This,  In  tiuo.  destroys  the  progressivitv 
of  the  tax  i  is  low  and  moderate  income 
taxpayers  ire  lifted  into  higher  rate 
brackets. 

Mr.  Pre«j  dent,  no  one  wants  to  bust 
th«i  budget  Ms  vear  but  we  must  do  our 
level  best  U  i  cut  snendlng  enough  to  fa- 
cilitate tax  relief.  A  number  of  proposals 
hav«  been  put  forth,  but  we  must  in- 
clude steos  »ward  Indexing  the  tax  code 
to  inflatioi .  Taxoayers  who  are  now 
preparing  I  heir  returns  will  xmderstand 
why.  Tazec  for  1979  were  increased  bv 
about  $11 J  bmion  because  of  Inflation 


alone — an  average  of  about  $115  per  tax- 
payer. Of  course,  the  impact  differs  for 
various  inoMne  groups.  Taxpayers  ought 
to  be  aware  of  where  this  additional 
$115  in  tax  burden  came  from  as  they 
file  their  returns. 

In  1978  Congress  enacted  a  tax  cut  ef- 
fective for  1979.  The  amount  for  indi- 
vidual income  tax  relief  was  $12.4  bil- 
lion. The  $11.5  billion  taxflation  figure 
for  1979  virtually  wiped  out  that  reduc- 
tion. How  can  we  use  taxes  for  fiscal  pol- 
icy, if  the  steps  we  take  are  negated  be- 
fore they  can  have  an  effect?  The  an- 
swer—whether it  Is  adopted  this  year  or 
next— is  the  Tax  Equalization  Act,  S.  12, 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  intro- 
duced last  yesu-.  This  bill  would  adjust 
the  tax  brackets,  zero  bracket  amount, 
suid  personal  exemption  according  to 
the  inflation  rate.  Then  tax  rates  will  be 
stable  relative  to  real  income.  Congress 
will  have  to  vote  for  tax  increases  if  it 
deems  them  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  record  peace- 
time tax  burden— tax  increases  totalling 
$100  billion  proposed  for  1981,  we  have 
to  find  a  way  to  cut  the  Government's 
share  of  our  wealth  enough  to  facilitate 
an  end  to  the  inflation  surtax  on  income. 
This  issue  is  important  this  year  as 
never  before,  and  I  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  until  we  can  agree  to 
a  solution.* 


THE 


COURAGE  OF  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  So- 
viet physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  is  cur- 
rently enduring  internal  exile  within 
the  "closed"  Soviet  city  of  Gorkiy.  The 
brutal  mistreatment  of  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Sakharov  has  shocked  the  world, 
but  has  not  silenced  this  courageous 
voice,  which  still  speaks  in  defense  of 
himian  rights  and  individual  freedoms. 
I  am  hopeful  that  world  opinion  may 
help  in  convincing  the  Soviet  author- 
ities that  such  treatment  of  a  distin- 
guished international  scientist  is  unac- 
ceptable and  that  if  the  Soviet  society 
cannot  tolerate  a  free  and  open  mind 
such  as  Dr.  Sakharov's,  they  should 
allow  him  to  emigrate  to  a  nation  where 
his  insights  and  advocacy  of  human 
rights  is  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  leading 
scientiflc  minds  in  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Sidney  Drell,  deputy  director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  re- 
cently spoke  from  the  heart  about  Dr. 
Sakharov  in  a  meeting  at  Stanford 
University. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Drell's 
eloquent  and  forceful  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

RZMAUU    FOB    AlfDKXI    SAKHASOV 

I  tun  prtvU«ged  to  know  Sakharov  and  his 
equally  brave  wife,  Telena  Bonner,  as  close 
friends.  They  are  two  of  the  mort  coxirageous 
people  In  our  world  today.  I  am  outraged 
at  the  despicable  treatment  Inflicted  on 
Sakharov  by  Soviet  authorities  who  have 
banished  him  In  Internal  exile  to  the  closed 
city  of  Oorkly,  some  260  miles  east  of  Mos- 
cow; who  have  stripped  him  of  his  honors; 
who  have  warned  him  not  to  talk  with 
foreigners  or  to  nuoclate  with  criminal  ele- 


ments, meaning  dissidents;  who  have  threat- 
ened his  confinement  to  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals if  he  does  not  sUence  his  voice;  and 
who  have  harassed  and  physically  assaulted 
him  and  his  wife,  using  gun-waving  rowdies 
to  break  into  his  new  Oorkly  resldence-ln- 
exile  and.  very  recently.  poUce  offlcen  them- 
selves. 

Not  only  I  am  outraged  by  this  deplorable 
and  appalling  treatment.  In  a  totally  un- 
paralleled outpouring  of  concern  many, 
many  thousands  of  colleagues  from  most  of 
the  major  scientiflc  research  centers  of  the 
world,  from  presidents  of  prestigious  na- 
tional scientific  academies  and  major  imi- 
versltles  (including  Dr.  Lyman  of  Stanford) 
have  expressed  their  outrage  and  dismay.  I 
know  of  no  parallel  to  this  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  support  for  Andrei  Sakharov, 
whom  I  look  upon  as  tnily  a  living  saint. 
An  eloquent  and  brave  spokesman  for  hu- 
man rights,  an  indomitable  and  unflinching 
figure  of  courage  and  reason,  and  a  stirring 
example  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
human  q;>lrit,  Andrei  Sakharov  has  become 
the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Tonight  I  want  to  sketch  brtefly  the  per- 
son, the  principles,  the  Ideals  and  the  ex- 
traordinary courage  of  this  historical  figure. 
Andrei  and  Telena  should  know,  their  many 
fellow  dissidents  and  political  prisoners 
around  the  world  should  know,  and  their 
jailers  and  oppressers  must  know  that  we 
care  deeply;  that  we  are  willing  to  toll  for 
their  freedom;  and  that  we  do  commit  our- 
selves to  the  principles  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom  to  which  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Yelena  Bonner,  and  their  even  less  fortu- 
nate colleagues  in  the  gulags  of  our  Im- 
perfect world  have  dedicated  their  lives. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  brilliant  theoretical 
physicist — and  it  Is  an  Issue  of  great  personal 
concern  to  him  that,  adding  Insult  to,  Injury, 
he  Is  imable  to  have  hU  latest  work  in  the 
theory  of  general  relativity,  which  he  himself 
views  as  highly  significant,  published  any- 
where— the  Soviet  journals  have  not  yet 
agreed  to  publish  It  and  he  is  not  permitted 
to  send  It  abrond  for  publication.  Known  as 
the  father  of  the  Soviet  H-bomb  and  as  a 
brilliant  scientist,  he  was  elected  at  the  age 
of  32  the  youngest  full  member  of  the  XJ.S.S.B. 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  1963.  By  1967  his  con- 
cern about  radioactive  fallout  from  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
moved  him  to  a  politically  active  role,  but  he 
managed  to  express  his  conscience  within 
limits  acceptable  to  Soviet  authorities  for 
six  years  until  1963  when  he,  and  most  people 
everywhere,  welcomed  the  signing  of  the 
limited  atmospheric  test  ban  treaty  that  con- 
fined nuclear  testing  to  underground  shots 
that  created  none  of  the  dangerous  fall-out. 

For  four  more  years  Sakharov  strove  against 
censorship — finally  breaking  into  print  in 
1967  with  the  circulation  of  his  remarkable 
essay  on  "Progress,  Coexistence,  and  Intellec- 
tual Freedom"  published  in  the  West  in  1968. 
The  two  basic  theses  which  Sakharov  de- 
velops in  this  essay  are  (1)  the  division  man- 
kind threatens  It  with  destruction  and  (2) 
Intellectual  freedmn  is  essential  to  human 
society.  His  arguments  remain  as  valid  and 
compelling  today  as  they  were  when  they 
first  speared  thirteen  years  ago.  This  es- 
say puWlcly  marked  Sakharov's  conversion 
from  a  scientist  in  search  of  nature's  prin- 
ciples for  the  structure  of  matter  to  a  moral 
leader  In  search  of  ethical  principles  for  a 
humanity  striving  for  peace,  for  progress,  and 
for  freedom  for  all. 

Sakharov  was  a  founder  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  Moscow  In  1970,  and 
In  1973  was  flnaUy  moved  to  make  world-, 
wide  public  aopeaU  for  support  for  dissidents 
forcibly  confined  to  psychiatric  boepiiMt. 
This  led  to  his  first  public  warning  by  Soviet 
officials  and  to  his  public  chastisement  bj 
some  of  his  own  academic  coUeagues  »' 
activities  "hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union."  The 
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petty  harassment  which  was  initiated  at  this 
point  by  Soviet  authorities  began  taking  its 
toll  physically  on  Sakharov,  plagued  by  serl- 
o\iB  heart  problems,  and  on  his  wife,  Yelena, 
afflicted  with  serious  problenM  with  her  eyes. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  I  first  met 
Andrei  when  I  attended  a  small  working 
physics  seminar  organized  by  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  svimmer  of  1974 
In  Moscow.  I  foimd  him  a  gentle  coUeague 
with  whom  a  warm  bond  of  friendship  was 
formed  out  of  our  shared  scientific  interests 
as  well  as  our  concerns  about  the  Impact  oi 
science  on  the  human  condition;  particularly 
In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
control,  which  Is  an  area  of  deep  and  active 
concern  to  tis  both.  Sakharov  Invited  me  to 
his  small,  crowded,  but  himianly  warm  Mos- 
cow apartment  for  supper  with  several  fam- 
ily members.  Yelena  came  briefly  via  taxi 
from  her  hospital  bed  where  she  was  under- 
going treatment  for  her  severe  glaucoma  that 
partially  blinds  her — and  threatens  worse. 

As  It  turned  out,  this  was  to  be  bis  last 
supper  for  some  time  because  it  marked  the 
start  of  his  first  hunger  strike  which  coin- 
cided with  his  delivery  of  a  letter  of  protest 
to  the  beads  of  both  the  VS.  and  Soviet 
governments.  Just  then  starting  summit  talks 
In  Moscow.  His  letter  protested  the  restric- 
tions on  emigration  for  many  of  the  ethnic 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
hunger  strike  was  his  personal  way  of  focus- 
ing the  world's  conscience  and  attention  on 
this  Issue.  This  hunger  strike  ended  after 
six  days  at  bis  physician's  insistence  when 
his  body,  but  not  his  indomitable  spirit, 
could  endure  the  ordeal  no  longer. 

I  recall  that  the  police  had  caUed  on 
Sakharov  in  bis  Moscow  apartment  an  hour 
or  so  before  I  arrived  that  evening,  bearing 
a  crudely  written  protest  from  neighbors 
who  complained  that  his  noisy  friends  and 
visitors  disturbed  their  peaceful  ways.  He 
was  mildly  cautioned  on  this  score.  What 
makes  this  worth  recalling  is  the  beautiful 
event  that  was  the  cause  of  this  warning. 
The  previous  day  a  bit  of  music  had  been 
brought  Into  the  lives  of  the  Sakharovs 
most  unexpectedly.  Two  lead  singers  of  the 
visiting  La  Scala  Opera  Company  bad  ar- 
rived at  his  door  unannounced  to  show 
their  admiration  and  affection  for  him, 
which  they  expressed  in  the  best  way  they 
could — that  is,  through  song  in  a  private 
operatic  recital.  Sakharov  was  very  touched 
by  this  gesture. 

Sakharov  achieved  a  pinnacle  of  rever- 
ence, respect,  and  recognition  In  the  fall  of 
1975  when  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace.  As  the  Nobel  citation  so  fittingly 
concluded : 

"Sakharov's  love  of  truth  and  strong  be- 
lief in  the  inviolability  of  the  human  being, 
his  flght  against  violence  and  brutality,  his 
courageous  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  his  unselflsbness  and  strong  human- 
itarian convictions  have  turned  him  Into 
the  spokesman  for  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, which  the  world  so  sorely  needs 
today." 

Characteristically  Andrei  responded  In 
his  prize  lectTire  by  calling  attention  to  his 
countrymen  who  were  prisoners  of  con- 
science with  whom  be  wished  to  share  the 
honor  of  the  Nobel  award,  and  by  rededlcat- 
ing  himself.  Incidentally,  this  address  was 
delivered  by  his  wife  who  was  then  visiting 
Italy  on  a  short  visa  for  eye  surgery  since 
Andrei  was  refused  permission  by  Soviet 
authorities  to  go  to  Oslo  for  the  ceremonies. 
Here  are  several  quotes  from  his  response: 

"It  is  unbearable  to  consider  that  at  the 
very  moment  we  are  gathered  together  In 
this  hall  on  this  festive  occasion  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Prisoners  of  conscience  are 
suffering  from  undernourishment  as  the  re- 
sult of  year-long  hunger,  of  an  almost  total 
lack  of  proteins  and  vitamins  in  their  diet, 
of  a  shortage  of  medicines  (there  Is  a  ban 
on  the  sending  of  vitamins  and  medicines  to 


Inmates) ,  and  of  over-exertion.  They  shiver 
from  cold,  damp,  and  exbaiwUon  in  ill-Ut 
dungeons,  where  they  are  forced  to  wage  a 
ceaseless  struggle  for  their  human  dignity 
and  to  maintain  their  convictions  against 
the  'indoctrination  machine,'  In  fact  against 
the  destruction  of  their  souls.  The  special 
nature  of  the  concentratlon-oamp  system  is 
carefully  concealed.  The  sufferings  a  handful 
have  undergone  because  they  exposed  the 
terrible  conditions  provide  the  best  proof  of 
the  truth  of  their  allegations  and  accusa- 
tions. Our  concept  of  human  dignity  de- 
mands an  Immediate  change  in  this  system 
for  all  Imprisoned  ptersons,  no  matter  how 
guilty  they  may  be.  But  what  about  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Innocent?  Worst  of  all  is  the 
hell  that  that  exists  in  the  special  psychiat- 
ric clinics  In  Dnepropetrovsk,  etc.  .  .  ."  and 
"I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  all  pris- 
oners of  conscience  and  all  political  prisoners 
in  my  country  share  with  me  the  honor  of 
the  Nobel  Prize." 

Calling  for  a  better  world  order  and  a  more 
decent  society,  Sakharov  concluded  bis  re- 
sponse by  nothing  that  although  other  civil- 
izations may: 

".  .  .  exist  an  infinite  number  of  times  on 
the  "preceding'  and  the  'following'  pages  of 
the  Book  of  the  Universe,  ...  we  should  not 
minimize  our  sacred  endeavors  In  this  world, 
where,  like  faint  glimmers  In  the  dark,  we 
have  emerged  for  a  moment  from  the 
nothingness  of  dark  unconsciousness  Into 
material  existence.  We  must  make  good  the 
demands  of  reason  and  create  a  life  worthy 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  goals  we  only  dimly 
perceive." 

Characteristically,  while  these  ceremcmies 
were  in  progress,  Sakharov  himself  was  In 
Vllna,  Lithuania  in  a  vigil  at  the  trial  of  a 
close  friend  and  fellow  leader  of  the  human 
rights  movement,  the  brave  and  then  pain- 
fully ill  biologist,  Sergei  Kovalov.  His  public 
statement  on  that  occasion,  as  on  many  oc- 
casions since  then,  emphasized  his  coldly 
reasoned  concerns  about  survival  In  our  nu- 
clear armed  world.  I  quote  Sakharov's  Vllna 
statement : 

"It  is  absolutely  unacceptable — even  for 
a  goal  as  Important  as  respect  for  human 
rights — to  make  conduct  in  that  area  a  pre- 
condition for  disarmament  negotiations.  Dis- 
armament must  have  flrst  priority." 

This  concern  Is  repeated  In  Sakharov's  1975 
book  "My  Country  and  the  World"  where  we 
And  the  quote: 

"The  unchecked  growth  of  thermonuclear 
arsenals  and  the  build-up  toward  confronta- 
tion threaten  mankind  with  the  death  of 
civilization  and  physical  annihilation.  The 
ellmlnaton  of  that  threat  takes  unqueston- 
able  priority  over  all  other  problems  In  in- 
ternational relations.  This  is  why  dis- 
armament talks,  which  offer  a  ray  of  hope 
in  the  dark  world  of  suicidal  nuclear  mad- 
ness, are  so  Important." 

At  the  same  time,  both  In  words  and  by 
bis  brave  example,  Sakharov  insists  that 
the  human  rights  problems,  though  not  in- 
terfering with  progress  towards  nuclear 
arms  reductions,  must  remain  on  the  basic 
agenda  of  our  concerns.  As  he  also  wrote  in 
his  book : 

"...  the  struggle  for  greater  humanity  in 
places  of  imprisonment  and  for  human  rights 
In  general  Is  not  only  the  moral  duty  of 
honest  persons  throughout  the  world  but 
constitutes  a  direct  defense  of  hiunan  rights 
in  their  own  countries." 

I  was  with  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  cou- 
rageous wife  in  1976  at  an  international  sci- 
entific congress  in  our  common  field  of 
physics  that  convened  in  Tbilisi  In  the  other 
Oeorgia.  Once  again  In  conversation,  as  we 
walked  or  lunched  and  talked  together,  I 
was  moved  by  the  devotion  and  personal 
commitment  to  basic  human  rights  of  this 
modern-day  saint.  Occasionally  he  entered 
with  considerable  enthusiasm  and  pleasure 


into  Intense  discussions  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries In  particle  physics.  But  inevitably 
he  would  return  to  his  concerns  about  com- 
rades in  trouble — to  the  plight  of  his  dose 
friends  and  co-founders  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  Human  Rights;  biologist 
Sergi  Kovalev,  suffering  in  prisons;  and  phys- 
icist Andrei  Tverdokhlebov,  Isolated  In  tb« 
Siberian  gulag;  and  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
amnesty  for  them  and  for  persecuted  col- 
leagues in  other  countries  as  well. 

Sakharov's  vigil  now  continues  on  a  more 
dangerous  and  precarious  level.  Be  did  not 
go  to  Oorkly  as  an  alternative  to  emigrat- 
ing to  the  West — ^I  can  tell  you  directly: 
there  was  no  such  option,  and  nunors  to  the 
contrary  are  not  founded.  As  to  accusations 
of  telling  state  secrets  to  the  West — that  Is 
not  only  false.  It  is  laughable  as  his  work 
on  the  Soviet  weapons  programs  is  already 
thirteen  years  out  of  date  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  considerable  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  then  in  this  area.  As  to  violence, 
nonsense.  He  has  addressed  this  Issue  re- 
peitedly— here  Is  a  quote  from  a  statement 
following  the  Moscow  subway  bomb  explo- 
sion in  January  1977  which  was  viewed  by 
some  as  a  pretext  to  crack  down  on  dis- 
sidents : 

•Tt  Is  especially  relevant  that  the  activity 
of  those  who  are  conunonly  called  dissidents, 
who  struggle  In  these  countries  for  human 
rights.  Is  based  on  a  total,  principled  rejec- 
tion of  force  or  the  advocacy  of  violence.  Our 
main  goal,  as  well  as  oxir  only  weapon.  Is  pub- 
lic discussion,  based  on  accurate  Information 
as  complete  as  possible.  This  consistent  and 
principled  position  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
sidents' success  and  moral  authority." 

He  spoke  to  this  point  again  in  November 
1977  when  he  received,  along  with  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  the  Joseph  Prize  for  Human 
Rights  given  by  the  Antl -Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  Brlth.  I  had  the  great  personal  pri- 
vilege to  accept  this  honor  for  him,  at  his 
request.  In  Washington,  DC.  at  a  dinner  at- 
tended by  Vice-President  Walter  Mondale.  My 
remarks  then  Included  a  message  obtained 
from  Andrei  that  again  insisted,  and  I  quote: 

"The  vast  majority  of  dissenters  in  the 
U.S.S-R.  reject  force  on  principle  and  employ 
the  true  free  word  as  their  only  weapon." 

This  is  the  man  we  honor  here  tonight. 
Underneath  It  all  he  U  a  warm  human  be- 
ing— and  one  no  longer  very  robust,  as  he  now 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  great  peril.  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner  will  not  allow 
their  courageous  voices  to  be  silenced  so  long 
as  their  strength  remains.  Through  petitions, 
wires,  and  Interviews  on  the  Voice  of  America, 
coUeagues  and  sclentUts  in  the  West  have 
called  on  our  Soviet  scientific  coUeagues  to 
rally  to  his  support  and  to  maintain  his  one 
remaining  protection  of  membership  In  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  We  have  learned 
that  the  Soviet  Academy  wUl  soon  meet  (on 
March  4)  and  that,  ominotisly,  Andrei,  for 
the  first  time,  has  not  received  an  InvlUUon 
to  attend.  Should  the  Academy  then  and 
there  strip  him  of  his  membership — and  that 
would  require  acquiescence  of  two-thlrdKOf 
the  membership  in  a  secret  ballot — the  re- 
maining damaged,  fragile  thread  of  coopera- 
tion between  our  scientific  communities  will 
unquestionably  break — and  that  will  be 
surely  a  tragedy  of  great  proportions  after  so 
many  years  of  carefully  nurturing  a  construc- 
tive cooperation  in  our  common  search  for  an 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  one  Nattire 
and  the  one  Universe  we  must  share 
peacefully. 

My  message  to  you  tonight  la — let  his  op- 
pressors know  how  much  Sakharov,  his  wife, 
his  colleagues,  and  what  they  stand  for — 
mean  to  us.  There  U  precious  little  we  can  do 
in  such  dismal  circumstances — but  the  hu- 
man voice,  ^>iiit,  and  word  U  a  mighty 
force — or  why  otherwise  are  there  political 
prisons  and  censorship  In  totalitarian  bo>- 
cletles?  We  say  to  Moscow :  Don't  martyr  this 
saint.  If  the  Soviet  system  cannot  tolerate  a 
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fne  and  active  SaUiarov  and  what  he  stands 
for.  then  ae  >d  t'*"'  out  to  us  in  the  West. 
Well  entbt  slastically  welcMne  the  moat 
courageous  ^ce  of  our  tl]iie.# 
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SOVIKTS  PKABKD  VtOLATnCC  OnUC  WXAFOir  BAM 

(By  WUllam  Beecher) 

WASRiKGTOir. — Administration  ofBclals  here 
are  In  a  quandary  over  what  they  can  do 
about  strong  Indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  violating  the  ban  on  biological 
weapons  by  buUdlng  new  faculties  for  their 
manufacture  and  storage. 

A  treaty  prohibiting  the  development,  pro- 
duction and  stockpUing  of  biological  we^- 
ons  went  into  effect  last  March  and  the 
Soviet  Union  formally  declared  in  Jime  that 
it  "does  not  possess  any"  such  weapons. 

But  sources  say  there  is  evidence  that 
within  recent  months  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  constructing  or  expanding  facilities 
which  appear  to  be  biological  arms  produc- 
tion plants,  having  very  high  Incinerator 
stacks  and  large  cold  storage  bunkers  that 
could  be  used  for  stockpiling  the  weapons. 

The  locations,  they  say.  are  at  Zagorsk, 
about  60  miles  north  of  Moscow,  at  Omut- 
nlnsk,  SCO  miles  northeast  and  at  Sverdlovsk, 
900  miles  due  east  of  the  capital. 

Some  officials  point  out,  however,  that  even 
though  photographic  evidence  appears  to 
show  biological  installations,  there  is  no  way 
to  be  absolutely  certain  without  sending 
inspectors  into  the  facilities. 

"If  we  raise  the  Issue,"  cme  official  said, 
"the  Russians  could  insist  these  are  simply 
new  pharmaceutical  plants  and  it  would  be 
hard  for  us  to  prove  otherwise,  even  though 
the  special  characteristics  are  those  asso- 
ciated with  biological  wef^Kvns." 

Other  (Petals  say  that  if  the  issue  is.  not 
raised  and  thoroughly  aired,  it  might  tempt 
the  Soviets  to  feel  they  are  free  to  cheat 
at  will  on  the  biological  ban. 

An  even  larger  issue,  some  officials  say, 
is  what  the  evidence  suggests  about  the  good 
faith  of  the  Soviets  in  living  up  to  any  arms 
control  agreement. 

Administration  sources,  however,  say  that 
certain  analysts  regard  the  evidence  as  suffi- 
ciently ambiguous  to  call  for  nothing  more 
than  continued  close  surveillance  of  the  sus- 
pected facilities. 

The  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Soviets  last 
Feb.  11,  calls  for  a  ban  on  all  biological 
weapons  and  toxins  and  the  destruction  of 
those  on  hand.  It  was  drafted  in  1971.  Thus 
far  It  has  been  signed  by  113  nAtiona,  of 
which  50  have  ratified  it. 

The  treaty  does  not  establish  a  specific 
monitoring  mechanism  or  procedure,  but 
provides  that  any  party  believing  another  to 
be  in  violation  may  "lodge  a  complaint"  with 
the  UN  Secxirity  Council.  "Such  complaint 
should  include  all  possible  evidence  con- 
firming its  validity,  as  well  as  a  request  for 
Its  consideration  by  the  Seciirlty  Council." 

And  this  procedure,  too,  raises  problems. 

First,  if  the  United  States  should  complain 
to  the  Security  Council,  it  would  have  to  trot 
out  very  sensitive  reconnaissance  photos 
which  would  provide  intelligence  on  bow 
good  US  sateUite  capabilltlea  are. 

Second,  raising  such  an  issue  formally 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  spirit  of  de- 
tente, regarded  by  any  top  officials  as  crucial 
to  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  a  second 
strategic  arms  limitation  treaty,  an  agree- 
ment for  mutual  troop  reductions  in  Europe 
and  even  for  Soviet  cooperation  in  moving 
toward  long-term  diplomatic  solutions  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute. 

Finally,  even  if  a  persuasive  case  were 
made  in  the  Seciirity  Council,  the  Soviet 
Union  oould  veto  any  move  for  an  investiga- 
tion or  a  censure. 

Olven  these  problems,  some  officials  prefer 
to  raise  the  issue  nrlvately  with  the  Soviets. 

"Unless  we  call  them  on  this  issue  and  de- 
mand an  explanation,"  said  one  senior  offi- 
cial, "how  much  are  other  prospective  agree- 
ments worth,  anyway?" 


Historically,  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a 
leading  role  in  advocating  a  ban  on  all  bio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons.  It  submitted 
a  draft  convention  at  the  United  Nations  in 
1969.  For  some  time  thereafter,  the  XTnited 
States  tried  to  treat  biological  and  chemical 
weapons  separately,  feeling  that  such  things 
as  herbicides  and  rtot-control  agents  should 
not  be  banned  from  use  In  combat. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  used  herbicides 
for  jungle  clearance  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  November  1969,  President  Nixon  de- 
clared a  luiilateral  renunciation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  first  use  of  lethal  or  in- 
capacitating chemical  weapons.  He  also  un- 
conditionally renounced  all  methods  of  bio- 
logical warfare.  All  biological -warfare  stock- 
piles would  be  destroyed,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  and 
work  in  the  field  would  be  limited  to  research 
on  methods  of  defense.  A  few  months  later 
the  ban  was  extended  to  toxins,  as  well. 

In  1971,  at  the  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Oeneva,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  discuss  sepa- 
rately chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
submitted  a  draft  treaty  on  the  latter.  Sub- 
sequently, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  after  considerable  negotiation,  sub- 
mitted Identical  drafts. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  accord,  signatory 
states  agree  not  to  develop,  produce,  stock- 
pile or  acquire  biological  agents  or  toxins  "of 
types  and  in  quantities  that  have  no  Justifi- 
cation for  prophylactic,  protective,  or  other 
peaceful  use."  The  same  ban  covers  special 
weapons  and  means  of  delivery. 

All  such  existing  weapons  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed within  nine  months  of  the  treaty  go- 
ing into  effect.  Since  it  didn't  go  into  effect 
until  March  26,  the  signatories  have  until 
Dec.  26  to  destroy  any  biological  or  toxin 
weapons  they  may  possess. 

The  United  States  has  three  months  in 
which  to  destroy  or  turn  over  to  nonmllltary 
researchers  the  small  supplies  of  deadly  tox- 
ins that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
cently discovered  were  spared  from  destruc- 
tian  by  middle-level  officials  acting  contrary 
to  instructions. 

At  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva 
last  June  24,  the  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Rosh- 
chin,  said :  "We  attach  great  value  to  this  in- 
ternational agreement,  which  bans  one  of  the 
types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

He  said  he  was  Instructed  to  state  that, 
"At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  pos- 
sess any  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
or  toxins,  weapons,  equipment  or  means  of 
delivery." 

VS.  analysts  said  such  language  suggested 
either  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  destroyed 
all  such  stocks,  or  had  never  possessed  any. 
The  analysts  do  not  know  of  any  destruction 
program  similar  to  what  was  undertaken  In 
the  United  States. 

Analysts  note,  however,  that  Soviet  tanks 
and  armored  personnel  carriers  captured  by 
Israel  from  Egyptian  forces  in  the  1973  Mid- 
east war  were  especially  sealed  and  equipped 
to  operate  in  a  chemical,  biological  or  radio- 
active environment.  The  Soviets  are  also 
known  to  have  conducted  extensive  defen- 
sive training  in  all  three  fields,  presumably 
permissible  imder  the  treaty. 

Olven  Soviet  interests  in  defense,  the  ques- 
tion ariaee  whether  the  three  new  or  ex- 
panded plants  could  have  been  designed  to 
produce  biological  agents  solely  for  research 
purposes.  Most  analysts  say  the  minute 
quantities  that  might  be  necessary  for  such 
purposes  can  easily  be  produced  in  small 
laboratories  and  do  not  require  large  manu- 
facturing plants. 

One  concerned  senior  official  said:  "The' 
only  way  to  really  resolve  this  matter  would 
be  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  seal  these 
plants  and  allow  some  Impartial  sdentlsta 
to  inspect  them.  But  that's  not  about  to 
happen." 
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Obik  WuMTtrnx:  Is  the  Ksbmi.tm  Tkauhc  Up 

TKE  RvLES  Book? 

(By  WUUam  Beecher) 

Washikgton. — If  reports  are  true  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  employing  poison  gas  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Is  producing  germ-warfare 
agents — both  contrary  to  treaty  obligations — 
the  implication  is  staggering. 

It  could  undermine  confidence  in  the  value 
of  a  wide  sweep  of  arms  control  efforts  with 
the  Russians. 

It  would  call  for  a  searching  reappraisal  of 
the  defensive  plans  for  Western  Europe. 

It  would  raise  deeply  troubling  questions 
about  whether  the  Kremlin  is  becoming  con- 
temptuous of  the  reaction  to  activities  con- 
demned as  barbarous  by  most  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Right  off,  it  should  be  underscored  that  the 
evidence  Is  not  unambiguous. 

nrst  a  trickle  and  most  recently  a  fiood 
of  reports  have  come  from  Afghan  tribesmen, 
fleeing  to  safety  in  Pakistan,  of  the  use 
against  their  villages  of  a  bluish  gray  gas 
that  caused  violent  retching  and,  in  some 
cases,  death.  During  the  current  Soviet  spring 
offensive  to  wrest  control  from  the  rebels 
of  Kunar  Valley,  on  the  Pakistan  border, 
such  reports  have  proliferated. 

Mlght  the  agent,  dispensed  from  low-fiylng 
aircraft,  be  some  form  of  potent  tear  gas 
designed  to  flush  rebel  marksmen  from  their 
huts  where  they  could  be  attacked  with 
bombs,  bullets  and  napalm?  A  person  with 
a  severe  respiratory  problem  or  weak  heart 
might  be  killed  by  such  a  "nonlethal"  agent. 
Anyway,  the  reports  were  sketchy  and  emo- 
tional, coming  primarily  from  illiterate 
tribesmen. 

Analysts  noted  that  while  Soviet  units 
throughout  Afghanistan  have  their  normal 
chemical  warfare  and  decontamination  units, 
this  could  be  explained  as  reflecting  a  deci- 
sion to  deploy  units  Intact,  rather  than  leave 
some  elements  back  home. 

But  one  recent  report  came  from  a  rela- 
tively expert  witness,  a  defecting  Afghan 
army  colonel  who  is  well  schooled  on  the 
properties  of  lethal  chemical  agents  and 
their  effects.  He  believes  he  observed  a  nerve 
gas  attack. 

Since  the  United  States  now  has  what  It 
regards  as  convincing  evidence  that  Vietnam- 
ese forces  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  used  Rus- 
sian-supplied stocks  of  nerve  and  mustard 
gas,  some  analysts  are  prepared  to  believe 
the  Soviets  are  using  poison  gas  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

"Why  not?"  asked  one  official.  "TTiey're 
using  napalm  to  torch  whole  villages.  They 
know  that  if  this  war  drags  on  it  can  only 
bring  them  grief,  with  the  Moslem  world, 
with  the  Americans,  with  everyone.  Betta- 
to  smash  resistance  as  fast  as  possible.  Then 
there  will  be  only  the  silence  of  the  grave." 

So  the  United  States  has  decided  to  try 
to  secure  convincing  evidence.  If  it  succeeds, 
it  could  go  before  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union.  Technically,  the 
Russians  could  use  gas  in  Afghanistan  be- 
cause that  country  is  not  a  signatory  to  the 
1925  Oeneva  protocol  against  gas  warfare.  But 
that's  a  quibble.  How  would  Western  Europe, 
which  remembers  well  the  use  of  gas  in  World 
War  I,  react?  And  how  about  the  Moslem 
world,  contemplating  this  kind  of  gruesome 
war  on  Its  coreligionists? 

The  other  report  comes  from  Russian 
emigres  who  have  persuasively  confirmed 
rumors  of  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  people 
In  Sverdlovsk  following  the  explosion  last 
spring  at  what  is  described  as  a  biological 
warfare  manufacturing  plant.  American  in- 
telligence is  convinced  that  deadly  pulmo- 
nary anthrax  spores  were  spewed  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Tn  1972  the  Russians  signed  a  convention 
banning  the  development,  production,  stock- 
piling or  acquislUon  of  lethal  germs  or  tox- 
ins, except  in  small  lat>oratory  quantities  for 


medical  research.  The  convention  went  into 
effect  in  1973,  at  which  time  the  Soviet  Union 
formally  declared  it  "does  not  possess  any" 
such  weapons. 

But  at  roughly  the  time  of  that  declara- 
tion, U.S.  InteUtgence  came  up  with  photo- 
graphic and  other  evidence  suggesting  the 
Russians  might  be  constructing  or  expand- 
ing bacteriological  warfare  plants  at  Zagorsk, 
Omutnlnsk  and  Sverdlovsk.  They  pointed  to 
the  high  incinerator  stacks  and  large  cold- 
storage  bunkers  normally  associated  with 
such  special  production. 

If  confronted,  the  Russians  might,  of 
course,  have  insisted  the  plants  were  simply 
for  pharmaceutical  manufacture.  But  some 
officials  urged  the  Administration  to  ap- 
proach the  Russians  and  ask  for  on-site  in- 
spection— by  a  neutral  panel  of  experts,  if 
necessary — lest  an  absence  cf  challenge  let 
the  Soviets  thinks  they  could  get  away  with 
stockpiling  germ  weapons. 

But  the  Administration,  at  that  time,  felt 
the  evidence  was  unclear  and  the  danger  of 
bruising  detente  too  great.  Now,  however, 
after  Afghanistan  and  after  the  Sverdlovsk 
Incident,  the  U.S.  is  demanding  an  eiq>lana- 
tion  from  the  Russians. 

PoucT  OB  Passing  Panct? 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

President  Carter's  disavowal  last  week  of 
his  three-month-cld  confession  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  changed  his  view  of 
"ultimate"  Soviet  goals  followed  a  familiar 
pattern  of  reshaping  positions  to  his  political 
needs,  a  syndrome  newly  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  germ  warfare  charges  against 
Moscow. 

Tn  an  interview  with  The  Washington 
Post's  Meg  Greenfield,  Carter  denied  he  had 
ever  admitted  changing  his  own  mind  al>out 
the  Soviets'  "ultimate  goals"  as  a  result  of 
Afghanistan.  In  fact,  on  Dec.  31,  following 
the  Soviet  invasion,  Carter  declared  over 
ABC  television  that  Afghanistan  "made  a 
more  dramatic  change  In  my  opinion  of  what 
the  Soviets'  ultimate  goals  are  than  any- 
thing they  have  done"  during  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Thus,  Carter's  syndrome:  what  he  says 
for  immediate  political  impact  one  day,  he 
denies  the  next  under  the  stress  of  changed 
political  needs.  The  result  is  that  U.S.  p<dicy 
becomes  hostage  to  instant  political  require- 
ments. That  has  infuriated  U.S.  allies,  con- 
founded U.S.  enemies  and  consigned  Carter's 
real  policy  to  the  murky  world  of  make- 
believe. 

The  Carter  syndrome  has  been  tripping 
him  and  his  country  In  foreign  policy  for 
three  years,  but  never  so  consistently  as  in 
these  days  of  the  Soviet  global  offensive  and 
the  Carter  reelection  drive. 

On  Jan.  23,  one  month  after  Afghanistan, 
the  president  sounded  a  call  to  arms  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message.  It  is  "impera- 
tive," he  said,  that  Congress  approve  a  1981 
defense  bill  equal  to  "a  5  percent  real  growth 
in  authorizations,  without  any  reduction." 

When  Carter's  budget  revisions  reached 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  March 
31,  he  called  for  a  2  percent  real  growth. 
In  Just  three  months,  the  president's  percep- 
tion of  political  reality  had  caused  him  to 
downgrade  drastically  what  he  had  told  Con- 
gress was  an  "imperative"  of  military  pre- 
paredness. 

The  case  of  alleged  Soviet  violations  of 
the  1972  treaty  banning  biological  (germ) 
wikrfare  also  has  triggered  the  syndnmie. 
When  the  allegations  about  violations  were 
first  heard  by  Carter  last  spring,  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  He  did  so  not  because  the  sus- 
picions had  been  disproved,  but  because  he 
did  not  want  to  harm  his  cherished  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement  (SALT  n) . 

Any  proof  that  Moscow  has  violated  the 
insistent  and  si>eciflc  terms  of  the  germ  war- 


fare treaty  would  have  made  SALT  n  It*  first 
casualty.  So,  the  wraps  were  on;  the  ex- 
ploaloa  in  a  su^iected  biological  warfare 
plant  in  the  closed  city  of  Sverdlovsk,  neaily 
1,000  miles  east  of  Moscow,  mas  given  the 
quick  brush. 

Afghanistan  changed  everything.  Suddenly, 
the  same  circumstances  deemed  inadmlaslble 
for  VS.  scrutiny  only  months  earlier  were 
perceived,  said  a  State  Department  spcriLce- 
man.  as  having  caused  "subetantlal  numbers 
of  fatalities  perhaps  running  into  the  hun- 
dreds." 

But  will  Carter  insist  tomorrow,  as  he  does 
today,  on  uncovering  the  truth  about  the  al- 
leged Sverdloivsk  treaty  violation?  The  State 
Dqiartment  says  he  wUl.  Tbe  president's 
record  of  making  p<Hlcy  according  to  political 
needs  ot  the  moment  strongly  argues  that 
he  will  not. 

That  Is  particularly  true  in  this  case  be- 
cause a  U.S.  finding  that  the  Russians 
blatantly  cheated  on  the  iinveriflable  germ 
warfare  treaty  would  revolutionize  tbe  po- 
litical climate  here  against  the  strategic  arms 
agreement.  The  top-secret  gvUdellne  drafted 
by  the  National  Security  Council's  Special 
Coordination  Committee  last  month,  inform- 
ing Carter  tbe  administration  was  "raising 
this  OMtter"  with  Moscow,  specifically  noted 
"potentially  serious  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  arms  control." 

Those  implications  center  not  on  germ 
warfare  but  on  the  broader  question  ot  nu- 
clear arms  control.  In  the  words  of  one  top 
arms-control  expert,  a  finding  of  Soviet  guUt 
at  Sverdlovsk  "would  terrify  the  arms  con- 
trollers, not  Just  because  of  the  verification 
problem  but  because  it  would  prove  Soviet 
intent  to  cheat  at  a  time  many  arms  con- 
trollers claim  that  there  is  no  such  intent." 

Some  day,  perhaps  soon,  Jimmy  Carter  may 
decide  to  resume  all-out  pursuit  of  detente, 
despite  Afghanistan.  When  that  day  oomes. 
the  Carter  sjmdrome  makes  change  easier: 
the  Sverdlovsk  Incident,  along  with  the  5 
percent  increase  in  the  defense  budget  and 
many  other  now-forgotten  Carter  policies 
pegged  to  the  passing  fancy,  will  simply  be 
denied  and  hidden  in  some  musty  file. 

U.S.  Insists  Anthrax  Cases  Came  Fkok 

Oeem  Weapons 

(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Washington. — Administration  officials  said 
last  night  they  had  compelling  evidence  that 
outlawed  germ-warfare  weapons  were  in- 
volved in  the  1979  accident  that  caused  an 
outbreak  of  anthrax  in  Sverdlovsk,  an  indus- 
trial city  about  900  miles  east  of  Moscow. 

Ooing  well  beyond  earlier  State  Depart- 
ment declarations  on  tbe  highly  sensitive 
issue,  the  sources  also  said  the  Sverdlovsk 
military  installation  mvolved  was  one  of  nine 
where  the  Soviet  Union  was  suspected  of  pro- 
ducing or  storing  biological  weapons. 

Weapons  that  spread  disease  are  banned 
vmder  a  1976  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
to  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  parties. 

Moscow  indignantly  denied  as  fabrications 
the  State  Department's  first  statement.  March 
18,  about  reports  of  an  accident  with  germ 
weapons.  The  department  rejoined  that  the 
accident  may  have  caused  "hundreds"  of 
deaths,  but  gave  relatively  little  of  its  evi- 
dence. 

The  sources  last  night,  declining  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  said  the  evidence  from 
"emigrants  and  eyewitnesses"  contradicted 
Moscow's  claims  that  ccmtaminated  beef 
caused  the  anthrax  at  Sverdlovsk. 

They  noted,  too,  that  Moscow  now  acknowl- 
edges there  was  an  anthrax  outbreak  but  has 
faUed  to  report  it,  as  required,  to  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Anthrax  is  a  dlaeaae  of 
cattle  and  sheep  that  can  be  transmitted  to 
humans. 

The  administration  sources  gave  this  ac- 
count ot  the  incident: 
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important  than  the  new 
Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
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administration's  State 
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B  of  the  Soviet  accident 
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year.  Indeed,  the  1975  Beecher  article 
suggests  that  evidence  of  Soviet  biolog- 
ical warfare  capability  was  suppressed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  as  well. 

This  is  a  remarkable  confession  by  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be  admitting  also  that  the 
American  people  may  not  yet  have  been 
told  the  true  story  of  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions, which  has  likewise  been  sup- 
pressed for  years. 

I  have  studied  the  Soviet  compliance 
record  with  the  SALT  I  agreements  in 
great  detail,  and  I  know  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  serious  Soviet  SALT 
violations  which  have  been  condoned 
and  suppressed  by  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  are  only  now  starting 
to  learn  of  the  pattern  of  U.S.  suppres- 
sion of  the  history  of  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. 

Today,  much  of  the  U.S.  coverup  of 
reported  Soviet  bad  faith  is  still  con- 
cealed by  classification  restrictions, 
many  of  which  are  unnecessary. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  their  vital  national  security  inter- 
ests have  been  deliberately  weakened  by 
the  SALT-sellers  of  this  and  past  admin- 
istrations. Our  Nation's  future  is  at  stake. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  be  outraged 
by  Soviet  SALT  duplicity  and  blatant 
cheating. 

I  believe  our  citizens  have  even  more 
right  to  the  anger  which  will  arise  when 
the  public  learns  how  our  own  ofiQcial 
policymakers  actually  have  aided  the 
Soviets  by  suppressing  the  history  of  ■ 
Soviet  SALT  violations.* 


DOUBTS  ABOUT   THE  MX  MISSILE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  Henry  E. 
Eccles,  a  retired  U.S.  Navy  rear  adrniral 
recently  prepared  a  highly  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  administration's  plan  to 
deploy  a  new  generation  of  land  based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  known 
as  the  MX.  He  concluded  that  the  MX 
program  should  be  abandoned  and  that 
we  place  greater  emphasis  on  arms  con- 
trol to  advance  our  security.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Admiral  Eccles.  I 
ask  that  his  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows : 

The  MX  MTwn.K 

The  United  States'  plan  to  deploy  200 
mobile  thermonuclear  missiles,  each  on  a 
special  railroad  track  with  23  hardened  shel- 
ters covering  about  20,000  square  miles  in 
Utah  and  Nevada,  is  estimated  to  cost  at 
least  30  biUlon  dollars. 

They  are  designed  not  to  make  a  preemp- 
tive first  strike  at  the  Soviet  weapons  sites, 
bases,  industry  or  cities  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide the  capability  to  conduct  what  Is  known 
as  controlled  counterforce  nuclear  war 
against  Soviet  missile  sites. 

The  purpose  is  to  pose  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  possible  targets  for  Soviet  missiles 
that  the  probability  of  disarming  the  United 
States  by  a  "first  strike"  counterforce  mte- 
sUe  attack  would  be  so  low  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  little  incentive  to  attack. 

This  program  Is  part  of  the  policy  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  and  as  such  Its  merits  and 
demerits  are  usually  argued  in  language  and 
logic  so  esoteric  and  so  speculative  that 
informed,  honest,  and  patriotic  men  can 
reach  and  plausibly  support,  opposite  con- 
clusions. Each  makes  a  personal,  intuitive 
and  uuquantlflable  evaluation  of  the  inher- 


ent critical  risks.  Therefore,  we  must  cut 
through  the  confusion  of  argimient  to  reach 
the  critical  issues.  These  are: 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  national  secvu-ity? 

2.  Is  counterforce  nuclear  action  a  vaUd 
concept  to  insure  such  security? 

3.  What  is  the  special  natiu-e  of  com- 
mand decision  and  control  in  nuclear  ac- 
tion? 

Other  Issues,  such  as  the  coet  effective- 
ness of  the  system,  its  effect  on  inflation  and 
on  the  environment  and  the  feeling  that  the 
system  is  the  child  of  bureaucratic  politics 
rather  than  sound  strategic  analysis,  while 
pertinent,  are  not  decisive. 

National  security:  National  security  is 
both  the  security  of  the  state  itself  as  a  sov- 
ereign political  entity  and  the  security  of  the 
institutions  of  the  nation.  These  institutions 
grow  out  of  and  protect  the  values  of  the 
people  of  the  nation.  Thus,  National  Secu- 
rity should  be  seen  as : 

External  security:  national  political  sov- 
ereignty, territorial  Integrity,  and  access  to 
economic  resources. 

Internal  security:  economic  sufficiency, 
freedom  of  enterprise,  of  expression,  of  elec- 
tions, and  of  the  judiciary. 

Bauih  category  of  security  and  of  freedom 
has  its  own  constituency  of  special  interest 
which  is  in  continuing  competition  with 
other  interests  for  economic  and  political 
preference  and  power.  Since  resources  are 
always  limited,  this  complex  competition 
makes  it  impossible  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  no  risk  national  secvu-ity  policy.  There 
is  no  way  In  which  the  risks  can  be  cal- 
culated scientifically.  Instead,  risk  evaluation 
is  a  matter  of  intuitive,  political,  economic, 
and  military  Judgment. 

FUNDAMENTALS    OF    NUCLEAR    ACTION 

In  conventional  war,  a  major  command 
error  can  be  overcome  by  extraordinary  ef- 
fort by  that  command  itself  or  in  another 
area  of  the  field  of  action. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  so  swift  and  so  de- 
structive that  their  use  leaves  no  room  for 
error  In  the  Commander-in-Chief's  decision 
process  or  the  operatloh  of  the  command  and 
control  S3rstem. 

Time  and  timing  are  critical:  time  avail- 
able to  make  the  decision,  time  required  to 
carry  out  the  decision,  timing  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  action,  particularly  the  time 
required  to  change  targets  in  response  to 
unanticipated  developments. 

In  nuclear  warfare,  mistakes  are  Irretriev- 
able. Thus,  nuclear  weapons  command  and 
control  is  a  system  of  absolutes.  Once  the 
weapon  is  loose,  the  decision  cannot  be  re- 
versed. 

The  weak  link  in  this  vital  system  Is  the 
sense  of  moral  resoonsiblllty  for  making  the 
critical  decision  to  Initiate  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  cannot  be  resolved  by 
scientific  analysis.  Tt  is  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion of  one's  deepest  sense  of  human  values. 
It  must  be  made  in  a  few  critical  minutes 
during  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
comes  to  the  shocking  recognition  that  right 
now,  he  must  decide  the  life  or  death  of  tens 
of  minions  of  his  fellowmen. 

Any  decision  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon 
would  require  the  imposition  of  authorita- 
tive control  over  most  of  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  the  nation  to  prepare  for  the  vast 
physical  destruction  and  social,  economic, 
and  political  disruption  which  certainly 
would  follow  even  a  limited  nuclear  exchange. 

Even  the  Imminent  threat  of  such  exchange 
can  create  panic.  No  one  can  foresee  the  con- 
sequences of  the  news  that  the  President 
has  gone  to  a  sheltered  command  post  while 
two  hundred  million  of  his  people  are  exposed 
to  extinction. 

COIfCLUBIONB 

The  situation  today  is: 
Repeated  studies  show  that  even  a  rela- 
tively small  nuclear  exchange  would  produce 
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catastrophic  long-range  (harm  as  weU  as  Im- 
mediate damage  and  casualties. 

There  is  no  effective  civil  defense  In  the 
n.S.A.  nor  Is  there  any  evidence  that  one 
will  be  adequately  funded  and  competently 
managed. 

The  concept  of  counterforce  nuclear  war- 
fare as  a  means  to  assure  national  security 
Is  being  challenged.  Recent  events  have 
shown  the  fallibility  of  the  Presidential  deci- 
sion process.  The  reliability  of  the  operation 
of  the  command  and  control  system  under 
stress  is  seriously  questioned.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  these  and  of  the  secondary  Is- 
sues is  to  diminish  rather  than  enhance  both 
the  external  and  internal  elements  of  national 
security. 

The  nature  and  degree  to  which  the  MX 
system  would  influence  Soviet  action  is  purely 
conjectural.  The  present  situation  with  both 
"strategic"  and  "theater"  weapons  Is  com- 
plex and  dangerous  enough,  without  spend- 
ing enormous  resources  on  a  project  which 
will  further  complicate  the  situation  with- 
out any  assurance  of  accomplishing  its  sup- 
posed objective. 

Therefore,  we  should  abandon  the  MX 
missile  system  program,  continue  to  depend 
on  the  present  general  system  of  nuclear 
weaponry  to  provide  deterrence  against  nu- 
clear attack,  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  accept  an  acknowl- 
edged risk  in  so  doing.^ 


U.S.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  on  April  1,  1980  was  222,566,632. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  155,924 
since  March  1,  1980.  Since  last  year,  our 
population  has  grown  2.299,646. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  our  country 
to  fill  the  entire  city  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Over  the  past  year,  our  population 
has  increased  enough  to  fill  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  almost  four  times.* 


METHANE  PROM  MANURE 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  faced 
with  ever-mounting  financial  and  mar- 
ket problems,  it  is  heartening  to  see  the 
ingenuity  being  displayed  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  in  turning  toward  renewable 
energy  sources.  One  well-known  resource 
is  alcohol  fuels,  the  subject  of  much  in- 
terest and  legislation  by  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  its  positive  contribution  to  our 
future  liquid  fuel  supplies. 

There  is,  however,  another  promising 
source  of  rural  renewable  energy  coming 
on  to  the  marketplace,  and  that  is  meth- 
ane Animal  manure,  when  collected  and 
transformed  into  methane  in  a  digester, 
can  power  all  of  a  farm's  electricity. 
Waste  heat  drawn  off  a  methane  gen- 
erator can  fire  an  alcohol  still.  And  ex- 
cess methane  can  be  used  for  cooking 
and  heating  a  farmhouse.  Thus  a  farm's 
gas.  electric  and  liquid  fuels  can  all  come 
from  its  own  resources. 

The  Mason-Dixon  Farm,  Just  a  few 
miles  from  Camp  David  in  Pennsylvania, 
may  well  be  the  showcase  for  methane 
generation.  As  the  following  article 
points  out,  manure  from  700  of  the 
farm's  dairy  cows  is  used  to  generate  75 
percent  of  the  farm's  electricity.  I  under- 
stand that,  as  with  alcohol  distillation, 
there  is  valuable   byproduct  left   over 


from  the  methane  graieratlon  process 
which  is  used  for  bedding.  This  mate- 
rial, free  of  disease-carrying  bacteria, 
cuts  down  on  disease  and  frees  up  land 
normally  set  aside  for  growing  bedding 
crops. 

If  the  Mason-Dixon  Farm  digester's 
payback  period  is  as  good  as  projected — 
3-5  years — there  should  be  no  doubt  that 
farmers  can  soon  look  forward  to  better 
financial  times  as  we  move  toward  rural 
energy  self-suflQciency.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
article  describing  the  digester. 

I'he  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

Daikt  Farm  Uses  Manure  for  Enerct 

Oetttsburc.  Pa. — Dairy  farmer  Richard 
Waybright  surveyed  the  row  of  cows  being 
mechanically  milked  In  his  mUk  parlor  and 
chuckled. 

"What  amazes  me."  be  said  to  no  one  In 
particular,  "is  that  these  cows  are  being 
milked  by  electricity  produced  from  their 
own  manure." 

Waybright,  owner  with  his  brother  of  a  $6 
million  dairy  farm  seven  miles  south  of  here, 
had  reason  to  be  happy.  Eight  months  ago  he 
took  a  gamble  on  a  bold  proposal  of  a  Chicago 
engineering  firm  to  produce  energy  out  of 
cow  manure. 

The  result  Is  a  methane  biogas  system 
which  now  produces  about  75  percent  of  the 
Waybright  farm's  energy,  has  cut  his  t30,000 
yearly  electric  bill  In  half  and  has  the  poten- 
tial in  six  months  to  generate  not  only 
enough  electricity  to  be  self-sufficient  but 
also  to  sell  excess  electricity  to  the  local 
power  company. 

What  is  even  more  untisual  about  Way- 
brlght's  project — considered  by  biogas  ob- 
servers as  the  first  commercial  success — is 
that  not  a  nickel  of  government  money  has 
gone  into  the  operation. 

On  paper,  the  system  looks  simple. 

Twice  daily  water  flushes  through  the  740- 
foot  long  bam.  collecting  approximately  60 
pounds  of  wet  manure  from  each  of  700  dairy 
cows.  The  manure  ferments  for  15  days  in  a 
large  tank  14.5  feet  deep.  As  it  ferments, 
methane  gas  collects  above  the  tank  and  Is 
delivered  to  an  electric  generator,  developed 
by  Stewart  and  Stevenson  of  Houston.  The 
generator  is  first  started  by  diesel  fuel. 

The  waste  heat  then  is  mixed  with  corn 
grown  on  the  farm  to  produce  pure  alcohol, 
which  can  be  sold  for  gasohol.  The  corn  re- 
mains are  then  processed  Into  feed  for  the 
animals,  essentially  completing  a  cycle  which 
has  the  potential  to  make  the  farm  self- 
sufficient. 

The  key,  says  agricultural  englr'ier  Mark 
Moser,  who  helped  design  the  system,  is  to 
have  a  minimum  of  about  250  dairy  cows, 
have  a  way  to  collect  the  manure  and  have 
an  engineering  firm  tailor  the  process  to  fit 
the  farm. 

Prior  to  last  spring's  accident  at  Three- 
Mlle  Island,  the  Waybright  farm  had  been 
drawing  some  of  its  electricity  from  that  fa- 
cility, about  40  miles  away.  The  farm,  run- 
ning 2.600  acres  of  which  all  but  500  are 
farmed,  grows  alfalfa,  com  and  grass. 

The  system  cost  Waybright  about  $80,000 
to  install,  including  construction  which  was 
done  by  his  own  employees.  Because  of  infla- 
tion and  other  factors,  a  similar  project 
would  cost  about  $120,000  today. 

The  methane  biogas  system,  designed  by 
Chicago-bELsed  Sheaffer  and  Roland,  Inc.,  has 
generated  considerable  Interest  in  both  gov- 
ernmental and  industrial  circles. 

Karl  Conrad  of  the  citizens  division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  believes  other 
dairy  farms  could  besome  energy  producers 
by  effectively  collecting  their  cow's  manure 
whUe  Stewart  and  Stevenson,  a  t2S0  mllUon 


company,  is  building  a  new  plant  in  San 
Marcos,  Texas,  to  specialize  in  producing  gen- 
erators and  motors  to  convert  the  biogas  into 
electricity. 

Although  its  difficult  to  estimate  how 
adaptable  nationally  the  technology  can  b«. 
one  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
cited  by  the  engineering  firm  predicts  that 
53  million  tons  of  animal  excretion  from  28 
farm  states  can  produce  $767  million  of  elec- 
tricity at  6  cents-per-kllowatt  hour. 

In  hU  case,  Waybright  believes  that  at  that 
rate  his  farm  in  about  six  months  will  pro- 
duce about  $13,000  more  electricity  than  It 
cin  use.  Although  he  speculates  that  it  might 
be  a  public  relations  gimmick  as  much  as 
anything.  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.  of  Penn- 
sylvania contacted  him  last  month  seeking 
to  purchase  any  excess  power .9 


PROPOSED  ARMS  BALES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CmiRCH),  secti(Hi  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
[xtrt  Control  Act  requires  that  Congress 
receive  advance  notification  of  proposed 
arms  sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of 
$25  million  or,  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act, 
those  in  excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  such 
notification,  the  (Congress  has  30  calen- 
der days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  Ilie  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notificatlMi  of  pro- 
posed sale  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intenticHi  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
5  notifications  I  have  just  received. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense    SEcuRrrv    Assistance    Agenct, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Belationa. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-51.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles  aind 
services  estimated  to  cost  $34.3  mUlion. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Oravks, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency. 
(Transmittal  No.  80-61) 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  I^tter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Controi.  Act 

(1)  Prospective  purchaser:  Egypt. 

(U)  Total  esUmated  value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment*.  $31.3  million;  other,  $3.0  mfl- 
llon;  total.  $34.3  mUUon. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered: 

Forty-three  (43)  M88A1  full  tracked  medi- 
um recovery  vehicles  with  ammunition,  com- 
munications and  support  equipment,  related 
spare  parts,  training  and  other  associated 
services. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (^^^J- 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 


•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Anns 
Regulations  (ITAR). 
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38  report:  Case  not  Included 
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Assistance  Acxmct, 
Waskington,  D.C..  March  24.  1980. 
_  I  ;ht7bch, 

Ci  immittee  on  Foreign  BelatUma, 
Washings  on,  D.C. 
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Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
_ittal  No.  80-62,  concerning 
..  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and 
to    cost    $82.8    million, 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
to  notify  the  news  media. 


EaitXST  OSAVES. 

Lieutenant  Grneral.  USA,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Aastttanee  Agency. 
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fifty     (550)     M113A2    Full 

Carriers  including  applica- 

basic  loads  of  ammunition, 

parts  and  ancillary  and  sup- 


Department:    Army    (T7BJ). 
mmlssion.  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
to  be  Paid:  None. 

of  Technology  Contained 
Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Sold:  None. 

28  Report :  Case  not  included 
ileport. 
Report  Delivered  to  Congresn: 


Assistamce  Agency, 
Washihgton,  D.C,  March  27,  1980. 
( 'HtmcH. 
Copimittee  on  Foreign  Relatioiu, 
DC. 
ChAiEKAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
requlrsments  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
( k>ntrol  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
ttal  No.  80-49,  concerning 
of    the    Navy's    proposed 
to  Denmark  for  defense  artl- 
estimated    to    cost    $10.4 
after  this  letter  is  delivered 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news 


EUtBBT  OkAVES, 

Lieutenaik     General,      USA.     Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 
(Transmittal  No.  80-49] 


PiflPOSEO    ISSXTANCE    OF    LbTTEB    OF 

TO  Section  36  (b)  or  the 
Contbol  Act 


ve  Purchaser:  Denmark, 
^timated  Value :  Major  Defense 
110.1  million;  Other  .3  million; 
Uon. 
Descr  pt«on   of   Articles   or   Services 


ROM-84A  HARPOON  missiles 
with  related  supporting 


ca  listers 


•As  Include  1  in  the  VB.  Munitions  Ust,  a 
part  of  the  Cntemational  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (  TAR) . 


(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (ABQ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  Navy. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1979. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  27,  1980. 


Defense  SECuarrT  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  26,  1980. 
Hon.  Prank  CHtracH. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaibman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-54, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Germany  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$19.9  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ebnest  Graves, 
Lieutenant     General,      USA,     Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-54] 
Notice  of  Pboposed  Issuance  of  Letteb  of 
Offeb  Pubsuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Abms  Export  Contbol  Act 

(I)  Prospective   Purchaser:    Germany. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  De- 
fense Equipment*  $0.0  million;  Other,  $40.9 
million;  Total,  $49.9  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered: 

Replacement/modification  of  electronic 
warfare  and  radar  equipment  for  Brequet 
"Atlantic"  1150  measuring  variant  special 
mission  aircraft. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(YAK). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
ferred  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed   to   be  Sold:    None. 

(vli)  SectlcHi  28  Report:  Included  in  re-, 
port  for  quarter  ending  31  December  1979. 

(vlll)  Etate  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  26,  1980. 


Defense  Secubity  Assibtance  Acency, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  28, 1980. 
Hon.  FRANK  Crxtrch, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washirvgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair uan:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-56, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Prance  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$9.3  mUlion.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 
Lieutenant     General,      USA,     Director, 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 


(Transmittal  No.  80-66] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Lettbi  of 

Offeb  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 

Asms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)   Prospective  Purchaser:  Prance. 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.*  $8.3  million;  Other,  $1.0  million; 
Total,  $9.2  mUllon. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Ten  thousand  (10,000)  «)unds  of 
106mm,  Ii<736,  armor  piercing  ammunition. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:   Army   (UWB). 


(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  28,  1980.« 


THE  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  the 
school  breakfast  program,  which  tiegan 
as  a  pilot  program  in  1966  and  made 
permanent  in  1975,  provides  breakfasts 
to  over  3  million  children  in  more  than 
27,000  schools  across  the  Nation.  Even 
though  most  nutritionists  agree  that 
breakfast  is  the  most  important  meal  of 
the  day,  for  far  too  many  of  these  chil- 
dren, the  breakfast  at  school  is  the  only 
breakfast  available  to  them. 

Congress  acknowledged  the  imi)or- 
tance  of  the  breakfast  program  at  school 
when  it  mandated  in  the  94th  Congress 
an  Outreach  Program  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Pursuant  to  this 
mandate,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
undertaken  a  three-pronged  effort  to  in- 
crease participation  in  the  breakfast 
program.  Regional  offices  of  USDA  have 
selected  19  States  for  special  work  with 
State  education  agencies;  the  national 
PTA  has  received  a  grant  of  $98,000  for 
work  in  20  States;  and  six  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations were  awarded  a  total  of 
$230,000  for  outreach  efforts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of  these 
outreach  efforts,  a  10-minute  film  en- 
titled "School  Starts  with  Breakfast" 
produced  by  the  national  child  nutri- 
tion project.  The  film  depicts  an  actual 
school  breakfast  program  in  operation 
with  testimony  from  school  officials,  par- 
ents and  children.  It  can  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  program  for  school 
administrators,  parents,  and  teachers  in 
communities  without  school  breakfast. 

At  a  time  of  severe  budgetary  con- 
straints, thus  making  Federal  outreach 
efforts  more  difficult,  I  am  especially  en- 
couraged that  this  excellent  film,  which 
was  developed  by  a  nutrition  advocacy 
organization,  has  been  purchased  and 
distributed  to  all  State  school  food  serv- 
ice directors  free  of  charge  by  the  Kel- 
logg Co. 

I  ask  that  a  short  description  of  this 
film  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  description  follows : 

School  Starts  With  Breakfast 

A  19mm  color  documentary  film  of  the 
Andover-Morrls  School  Breakfsst  Program, 
PhiUlpsburg,  New  Jersey;  Length:  10  minutes. 

participation 

The  School  BretJcfast  Program  began  In 
the  fall  of  1976  at  the  Andover-Morrls  School. 
It  then  served  nearly  80  children  a  day.  Par- 
ticipation has  incressed  to  the  current  110 
children  who  eat  daily  from  8  to  8:30  ajn.  in 
the  school's  gym.  Approximately  330  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  school  which  covers  kin- 
dergarten through  fifth  grade  and  includes  a  . 
special  education  class. 

preparation 

Two  oafeterla  aides  work  an  hour  and  a 
half  every  morning  preparing  and  serving 
breakfast,  and  then  cleaning  up  afterwards. 
The  food  is  delivered  from  a  central  kitchen 
In  the  district;  ftesh  milk  arrlTes  daUy  from 
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a  local  dairy.  The  school  custodian  takes 
about  10  minutes  a  day  to  do  the  final  clean 
up.  The  food  service  director  fiends  about 
3  hours  per  month  on  administrative  duties. 

SAMPLE    KENU 

A  variety  of  cold  cereals  are  served  dally. 
Children  usually  have  a  choice  between  a 
cold  cereal  and  a  hot  food  item. 

Monday:  Oatmeal  or  Cereal;  Orange 
Wedges.  Milk. 

Tuesday:  Pancakes  or  Cereal;  Grape  Juice, 
Milk. 

Wednesday:  Cream  of  Wheat  or  Cereal; 
Banana,  Milk. 

Thursday:  French  Tocwt  or  Cereal;  Pine- 
apple Juice,  Milk. 

Friday:  Oatmeal  or  Cereal;  Orange  Juice, 
Milk. 

PROGRAM  COSTS  PDI  DAT APRIL  1978 

The  dally  cost  of  serving  breakfast  varies 
according  to  menu  changes.  It  averages 
$44.00.  Children's  payments  plus  the  regular 
per  meal  rate  of  relmbtirsement  provide  up 
to  $48.07  to  cover  the  costs  of  food,  labor, 
and  administration.  If  program  costs  should 
rise,  the  higher,  e^>eclally  needy  rate  of  re- 
imbursement— ^plus  the  children's  pay- 
ments— would  make  available  up  to  $54.76  to 
cover  program  expenses. 

"School  Starts  With  Breakfast"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Child  Nutrition  Proj- 
ect with  funds  from  the  Community  Services 
Admlnlstmtlon  .• 


CliOSINQ  OF  AMERICAN 
CONSULATES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
19  President  Carter  ordered  the  State 
Department  to  close  five  U.S.  consular 
posts  in  Europe  and  two  in  East  Asia. 
This  order  was  given  despite  the  ftwjt 
that  section  108  of  the  fiscal  year  1980- 
81  State  Department  authorization  act 
prohibits  the  closing  of  these  posts. 

In  signing  that  act,  the  President  took 
issue  with  section  108,  claiming  that  it 
infringed  on  his  authority  to  appoint 
consuls.  I  regret  that  Interpretation,  as 
I  had  hoped  that  the  President  would 
see  section  108  as  an  exercise  of  the  Con- 
gress power  to  designate  the  purpose  for 
which  authorized  funds  are  to  be  spent. 

But  whatever  the  constitutional  points 
are  in  this  matter,  I  believe  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  dismantle  a  valuable  part  of  our 
network  of  consular  posts.  They  are  a 
part  of  our  front  line  of  diplomacy, 
which  is  just  as  important  as  our  defense 
establishment  in  protecting  and  advanc- 
ing our  interests  abroad. 

The  reaction  abroad,  both  by  Ameri- 
cans served  by  the  consulates  slated  for 
closure  and  the  host  governments,  has 
been  highly  negative.  In  this  connection, 
the  International  Herald  Tribime  on 
March  18  published  a  very  important  and 
persuasive  article  by  Jeffrey  Robinson  on 
the  Importance  of  the  consulates  to  be 
closed  in  Europe. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  it 
will  arouse  my  colleagues  to  urge  the 
President  to  reconsider  his  decision. 

The  article  follows: 

Five  VS.  Consxtlates  in  Europe  on 
President's  Shut-Down  List 
(By  Jeffrey  Robinson) 
Nice.  FIrance  (IHT). — ^Five  American  con- 
sulates in  Europe  are  scheduled  to  be  shut  by 
Sept.   30   despite   a  congressional   provision 
directing  the  president  not  to  close  them. 


President  Carter  Issued  an  order  directing 
the  closures  last  month  tn  Washington. 

The  consulates  are  in  Salzburg,  Austria, 
Goteborg.  Sweden,  Bremen,  West  Germany, 
Txirin,  Italy  and  Nice.  Also  listed  for  closure 
are  U.S.  consulates  in  Brisbane,  Australia, 
and  Mandalay,  Burma,  plus  two  not  yet  iden- 
tified. Three  which  the  president  apparently 
considered  closing  but  has  decided  to  keep 
open  are  those  in  Adana,  Turkey,  Tanglers, 
Morocco,  and  Surabaya,  Indonesia. 

In  1978,  President  Carter  outlined  a  plan 
to  close  some  consulates  around  the  world 
for  budgetary  reasons,  among  them,  the  five 
in  Europe.  But  protests  from  American  and 
local  communities  served  by  the  consulates 
resulted  In  Congress'  tacking  a  provision 
onto  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  to  keep  the  posts  open.  President  Carter 
signed  the  bill. 

In  February,  however,  the  president  sent 
a  memo  to  Secretary  of  State  Cynis  Vance 
saying  that  on  Vance's  recommendation 
in  1978  he  approved  the  closure  of  the  13 
consulates  that  the  secretary  of  State  had 
Judged  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  essential  functions.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  Congress  bad  Included  a  provision 
in  the  Department  of  State  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  that  10 
specific  consulates  of  the  13  should  not  be 
closed. 

"At  the  time  of  my  approval  of  the  Au- 
thorization Act,"  the  president's  memo  reads, 
"I  noted  that  because  of  the  president's  con- 
stitutional power  to  appoint  consuls  and  the 
authority  implicit  in  that  grant  of  power  to 
decide  where  and  when  a  consul  should  be 
appointed.  I  regarded  the  provision  In  the 
Authorization  Act  to  be  a  recommendation 
and  not  a  requirement." 

The  presidential  memo  says  that  the  ad- 
visability of  closing  the  10  consulates  was 
reconsidered  during  the  preparation  of  the 
1981  budget,  but  that  recent  events  have  led 
him  to  conclude  that  only  three  of  the  10 
should  remain  open.  The  seven  to  be  closed 
are,  in  his  words,  "clearly  marginal",  and  he 
wants  them  shut. 

IT  asked   only   press  RET.E*IBtW 

The  1978  position  of  the  State  Department 
towards  the  announced  closings  was  summed 
up  by  spokesman  Hoddlng  Carter  3d:  "Clos- 
ing posts  Is,  in  fact,  only  one  of  a  number 
of  measures  we  are  obliged  to  take  within  the 
Department  of  State  because  of  the  current 
constraints  on  our  resources  .  .  .  However,  the 
closing  of  posts  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
any  lessening  of  U.S.  Interests  in  a  particular 
area  .  .  .  Our  level  of  services  and  representa- 
tion [will  be]  maintained  at  as  high  a  level 
as  possible." 

The  same  response  comes,  almost  verbatim, 
from  the  principal  officers  at  the  consulates 
Involved. 

To  avoid  the  kind  of  outcry  that  foUowed 
the  1978  announcements,  embassies  in  the 
various  countries  concerned  have  drawn  up 
"If  asked  only"  press  releases.  The  "if  asked 
only"  statements  say  that  the  president  has 
deemed  the  closing  necessary  for  budgetary 
reasons  and  that  the  nearest  U.S.  consulate 
will  pick  up  the  work  load,  continuing  to 
provide  the  fullest  service  to  the  area. 

Operating  budgets  at  each  of  the  five  con- 
sulates runs  from  about  $175,000  to  $275,000 
a  year,  with  three  of  the  five  in  the  $235,000- 
$350,000  range. 

"T^iat  $1.3  million  figure  Is  not  neces- 
sarily money  saved,"  admits  an  emhaaay 
budget  officer.  "Closing  one  consulate  adds 
to  the  operating  costs  of  another.  Travel 
expenses  Increase  because  there  la  now  a 
wider  area  to  be  serviced,  emd  the  Increased 
work  loads  require  an  Increased  staff." 

The  shutdowns  come  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  visa  appUcatlons  In  Europe  la 
Increasing  as  Europeans  discover  the  United 


States.  The  decline  In  the  value  of  the  dollar 
makes  the  UJ3.  a  bargain  for  moat  Fiiropeani 

The  consulate  general  in  Bremen,  whltih 
opened  in  1796,  issued  more  than  30,000  non- 
immigrant Tlaas  last  year.  There  are  only 
about  3,000  Americans  Uvlng  in  the  area, 
but  the  Bremen  ofllce  also  handles  oflldal 
matters  for  about  10,000  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  living  within  the  consular 
district. 

The  five-member  staff  of  the  SaUborg 
consulate  does  not  issue  viaaa.  bat  It  doaa 
account  for  nearly  a  fourth  of  State  Otptrt- 
ment-generated  trade  opportunities  In  Aus- 
tria, according  to  a  spokesman.  Opened  after 
World  War  n,  the  SalAwrg  consulate  was 
closed  in  1963,  but  reopened  In  1973. 

The  Turin  consulate,  opened  In  1877,  serr- 
ices  an  area  considered  by  U.8.  experts  to  be 
Italy's  second  most  Important  oommereial 
market.  Blllan  is  first.  It  reports  that  U.S. 
exports  to  the  Turin  consular  district  yearly 
amotint  to  almost  $300  million. 

At  the  constilate  general  In  Goteborg,  non- 
immigrant visas  are  up  40  percent,  and 
trade  opportunities  have  Increased  nearly 
50  percent  over  1978.  The  nearest  consulate 
to  take  up  the  slack  if  Goteborg  doses  Is  In 
Stockholm,  about  6  hours  away  by  car.  The 
Goteborg  office  was  dosed  once  before  In 
1970  but  reopened  six  years  later.  The  Bast 
Germans  have  a  large  trade  center  In  the 
city  and  the  Soviets  have  recently  purcbaaed 
a  parcel  of  downtown  land  on  which  they 
are  erecting  two  three-story  gjaas  build- 
ings— one  for  a  new  consulate  general,  the 
other  as  a  residence  to  house  the  estimated 
60  employees  who  wlU  work  there. 

The  Nice  consulate,  opened  In  1818,  repre- 
sents not  only  a  part  of  Tnnoe  heavily 
settled  by  Americans  but  also  serves  as  the 
offidal  American  representative  to  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Monaco.  It  is  the  busiest  VS. 
post  in  France  outside  Paris  for  q>eclal  con- 
sular services.  Commercial  activities  are  re- 
ported to  be  up  by  almost  a  third  over  the 
previous  year.  Adds  a  longtime  area  resi- 
dent, "The  reason  Nice  is  slated  to  dose  Is 
because  it's  Nice.  No  one  bothered  to  look 
at  the  work  load  of  the  consulate  or  at  the 
fact  that  on  any  given  day  during  the  i 
there  are  some  30,000  Americans  in  the  i 
They  figure  Nice  must  be  a  vacation  for  the 
people  employed  here  so  the  ax  dropa."« 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13,  1980,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory  La- 
bor on  which  I  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  recdved 
testimony  from  Pedro  Ruiz  Qarx&,  na- 
tional  director  of  Ser-Jobs  for  Progress. 
the  largest  hlspanic  community-baaed 
employment  and  training  organlzatlan 
in  the  United  States. 

Given  the  difficult  decisions  that  we 
have  to  make  in  the  days  and  months 
ahead  in  our  &Uanpt  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  I  think  it  is  especially  Im- 
portant that  we  understand  all  of  the 
many  aspects  of  youth  unemployment 
today  and  fully  grasp  its  potoitial  sig- 
nificance for  the  upcoming  decade.  As 
we  enter  the  eighties,  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19 
have  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  16 
percent — almost  three  times  the  national 
average.  The  figure  for  minority  youth  of 
the  same  age  is  an  unbelievable  32  ptr- 
coit. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  wanted 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Oana's 
testimony.  While  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
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with  his  assessment  of  the  administra- 
tion's concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
imemplojed,  I  think  his  remarks  give  a 
of   the  seriousness   of   the 


sense 


good 
problem 
Mr 

remarks 
The  testimony 


Pr  ssident. 
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on  characteristics.  In  1978,  the 

Bureau  estimated  the  Hispanic 

conservatively  at  12  million  per- 

number,  42  percent  were  under 

age  as  compared  with  29  percent 

U.S.  population.  The  median  age 

for  persons  of  "Spanish  origin" 

the  lowest  of  any  group  in  the  U.S. 

force  participation.  Over  the  past 

c  youth  significantly  increased 

participants,  but  did  not  sur- 

3f  the  total  youth  population.  Dl- 

Hlspanic  youth  (16-24)  labor  force 

participation  Is  demonstrated  by  the  20  per- 

between  Mexican-American 

)  and  Puerto  Rican  (under  SO  per- 
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Noneth^ess,  increased  labor  force  p&rticl- 

nothlng  to  improve  the  employ- 

slti^tlon.  According  to  a  noted  labor 

Dr.  Richard  Santos  of  the  Uni- 

TexBs  at  Austin,  persons  between 

'  16  and  24  years  comprise  only  26 

the  total  Hispanic  labor  force,  but 

learly  45  percent  of  all  unemployed 


Unei  iploymcnt  rate.  Current  statistics 

t|ui.t  the  Hispanic  youth  unemploy- 

Is  20  percent.  In  other  words,  one 

evkry  five  Hispanic  youths  is  unem- 

w  Ith   the   figure   for   Puerto   Rican 

reaching  one  out  of  every  foxir  wlth- 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the 

dispropor^onately  high  Hispanic  youth  un- 

rate: 

Educational  attainment.  More  than 

every  three  Hispanic  youths  ages 

1  is  a  high  school  dropout.  Conse- 

1  he  median   years  of  school  com- 

iispanlcs  is  10.4. 

becomes  apparent  that  Hispanic 

not  receiving  the  basic  educational 

;  related  work  experience  necessary 

properly  enter  and  succeed  in  the  labor 

Fuithermore,  this  unfortiuate  sltua- 

p  irpetuated  by  a  cvcle  where  poor 

preparation  for  entering  the  labor  force  leads 


to  unemployment.  This  results  In  low  in- 
comes. 

a.  Minimal  Income  does  not  offer  individ- 
uals or  their  children  equal  opportunities  for 
adequate  training  to  upgrade  employment  or 
to  successfully  compete  In  the  labor  force. 

b.  Language  barrier.  The  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  JUspanlc  youth  in  the  labor  force 
are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  fur- 
ther reduces  their  employablllty  in  an  English 
language  dominant  society.  In  many  cases.  It 
is  the  employer  who  will  not  hire  them.  In 
others  the  youth  themselves  are  discouraged 
from  applying  for  employment  because  of 
their  English  language  deficiency. 

c.  Discrimination.  We  also  have  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  employment  discrimina- 
tion exists  in  the  labor  force  and  that  His- 
panic youth  must  overcome  two  handicaps: 
the  fact  that  they  are  yoiuig,  (not  accepted 
in  the  labor  market  as  adequately  trained  or 
experienced)  and  the  fact  that  they  are  pre- 
dominant in  a  culture  other  than  society's 
dominant  culture. 

The  employment  problems  of  Hispanic 
youth  are  structural  and  chronic  in  nature 
and  cannot  be  solved  by  short  run  solutions. 
The  strategy  developed  to  address  the  youth 
unemployment  issue  must  become  part  of 
the  overall  national  employment  and  eco- 
nomic policy  if  It  is  to  succeed. 

n.  Economic  policy  for  the  eighties.  The 
availability  of  employment  opportunities  in 
this  decade  will  be  profoundly  affected  by 
the  economic  policies  that  are  developed  by 
the  US.  Congress  and  the  President  in  the 
nsxt  two  years.  It  is,  therefore,  distressing  to 
hear  President  Carter  announce  that  his  ad- 
ministration will  adopt  so-called  anti-lnfia- 
tionary  measures  that  will  cut  back  vital 
services  to  our  communities  and  sacrifice 
millions  of  productive  Individuals  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  This  economic 
policy  not  only  demonstrates  a  total  lack  of 
concern  for  the  plight  of  working  people, 
but  It  also  retracts  the  promises  and  com- 
mitments of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

The  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978  established  as  national 
policy  the  inherent  right  to  employment  at 
fair  rates  of  compensation  to  all  Americans 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  utilize  such  op- 
portunities. This  is  a  basic  premise  that  can- 
not and  must  not  be  compromised  if  we  are 
to  maintain  and  Indeed  restore  confidence 
in  our  economic  system.  We  cannot  accept 
delays  in  accomplishing  the  mandates  of  this 
act,  3  percent  adult  unemployment  and  4 
percent  overall  unemployment  by  1983,  nor 
can  we  abandon  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  be  exploited  by  politi- 
cally expedient  measures  that  will  eventu- 
ally stifle  our  economy. 

The  effect  of  this  administration's  pro- 
posed policy  of  austerity  will  most  deeply 
Impact  Hlspanlcs  and  other  minorities,  par- 
ticularly minority  youth.  Hispanic  youth  are 
the  least  skilled  and  least  experienced  seg- 
ment of  the  working  force;  therefore,  they 
are  Inevitably  the  last  hired  and  first  fired. 
These  policies  of  austerity  will  perpetuate 
this  practice.  The  short  range  consequences, 
massive  layoffs  of  productive  workers.  Is  a 
cruel  fate  to  bestow  upon  a  labor  force.  The 
long  range  effects  would  not  only  be  brutal, 
but  also  Irreparable.  It  is  painful,  yet  real- 
istic, to  conceive  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
youth  population  who  will  develop  into 
adulthood  without  ever  having  held  a  Job. 

This  disfranchisement  of  youth  from  our 
Nation's  work  force  will  reproduce  the  con- 
ditions that  preceded  the  social  havoc  that 
rocked  our  Nation  in  the  sixties,  and  perpet- 
uate the  economic  decline  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced since  the  mid-1970'8.  I  propose  to 
each  of  you,  that  we  neither  desire  nor  can 
we  afford  these  consequences. 

m.  Youth  employment  policy  for  the  SO's. 
Our  national  employment  policy  must  re- 
flect the  needs  ot  the  Hispanic  youth  popula- 


tion of  this  Nation.  Because  of  the  diversity 
of  Hispanic  groups  and  the  complexity  of 
youth  employment  problems,  it  is  essential 
that  a  variety  of  strategies  be  utilized  to 
reduce  Hispanic  youth  unemployment. 

The  employment  strategies  that  Ser  sup- 
ports are  those  that  have  been  previously 
advocated  by  economist  Dr.  Richard  Santos. 
Foremost,  we  propose  the  investment  of  fi- 
nancial resources  In  improving  the  supply 
of  Hispanic  workers  through  increased  edu- 
cation, skills  training,  and  Job  search  infor- 
mation. The  available  demographic  data  con- 
sistently reveals  an  Hispanic  labor  force  that 
has  a  lower  educational  attainment  level 
than  that  of  the  general  working  popula- 
tion. We  know  that  one  out  of  every  three 
Hispanic  youths  16-24  years  of  age  in  our 
labor  market  Is  a  high  school  dropout. 

Ser's  experience  with  Hispanic  youth  has 
revealed  a  deficiency  in  career  awareness, 
career  preparation,  and  skills  development 
on  the  part  of  those  youths.  More  needs  to 
be  done  to  brirxg  career  awareness  and  train- 
ing opportunities  to  these  youths. 

These  measures  will  not  be  siifficient  U 
discrimination  against  Hispanic  workers 
persists,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it 
remains  a  serioiis  Impediment. 

Becavise  of  the  wide  dispersion  of  Hlspanlcs 
and  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  this  group. 
Ser-Jobs  for  Progress,  the  Nation's  largest 
employment  and  training  organization  is 
prepared  to  serve  the  Hispanic  youth  com- 
munity. Ser  proposes: 

1.  The  development  of  multiple  program 
approaches  to  address  the  diverse  labor  mar- 
ket needs  of  the  various  Hispanic  youth  sub- 
groups. 

2.  The  Implementation  of  multi-year  fund- 
ing mechanisms  for  the  comprehensive 
youth  employment  and  career  development 
act. 

3.  The  deployment  of  mechanisms  to  in- 
sure the  full  participation  of  community- 
based  organizations,  neighborhood  groups, 
and  other  institutions  representing  the 
structurally  unemployed  and  unemployable 
youth  of  the  country  in  policy,  research,  and 
programmatic  responsibllitiee. 

4.  The  Implementation  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment Statistics"  recommendation  to  insure 
accurate,  reliable  and  timely  data  on  His- 
panic youth. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  National  His- 
panic ESnployment  Policy  Commission  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  Hispanic 
youth  research. 

6.  The  development  of  stronger  program- 
matic linkages  between  the  education  com- 
munity and  the  employment  and  training 
system. 

These  six  propositions  will  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  employment  needs  of  Hispanic 
youth. 

Now,  gentlemen  let  me  turn  to  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  youth  legislation. 

V.  Recommendations  to  the  proposed 
youth  legislation.  President  Carter's  Youth 
Act  of  1980  proposes  to  meet  the  challenges 
faced  by  youth  unemployment,  given  the 
present  economic  conditions  and  youth  em- 
ployment needs.  SER  recognizes  the  intent 
of  the  act  and  commends  the  administration 
on  its  action  response  to  this  critical  issue 
We  find,  however,  that  the  act  Ignores  the 
needs  of  Hispanic  youth.  In  its  attempt  to 
recognize  the  need  to  attack  the  causal  fac- 
tors of  youth  unemployment — specially 
among  minority  disadvantaged  In  \u-ban 
areas — we  find  that  the  act  has  some  limita- 
tions. Recent  studies  reveal  that  race  and 
ethnic  discrimination  continue  to  be  among 
the  strongest  forces  against  youth  as  they 
attempt  to  enter  the  world  of  work.  In  an 
era  when  90  percent  of  the  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  U.S.  require  a  high  school 
diploma:  and  where  the  school  dropout  rate 
for  Hispanic  youth  Is  up  to  40  percent  of 
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that  population ;  there  is  enormous  need  to 
address  these  needs  in  the  bill. 

Far  too  much  hope  is  placed  on  the  public 
educational  system  to  help  minority  youth 
get  a  decent  chance  at  a  career.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  In  fact,  reward  the 
school  systems  that  have  treated  minority 
youth  with  less  fairness  and  allows  them  to 
continue  to  be  left  behind.  As  representa- 
tives of  Hispanic  youth,  we  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  such  emphasis  on  the  local  educa- 
tioniil  agencies  as  the  services  deliverers  of 
the  act. 

We  find  the  need  to  address  specific  areas 
in  title  I  of  the  act  as  follows: 

The  youth  population  being  given  priority 
in  the  act  should  Include  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  proficiency. 

Skills  and  competencies  for  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  should  Include 
providing  EIngllsh  as  &  second  language 
training  for  youth  lacking  language  pro- 
ficiency for  employment. 

Prime  sponsor  basic  programs  should  in- 
clude an  equitable  allocation  of  funds  for 
language  proficiency  training  proportionate 
to  the  percentage  of  eligible  youth  in  the 
population  that  would  be  considered  per- 
sons with  limited  English  speaking  ability. 

Prime  sponsors  using  equal  chance  sup- 
plemental allocation  shall  Include  persons 
with  limited  English-speaking  abUity. 

Definitive  means  be  provided  to  insure 
that  the  Secretary  and  prime  sponsors  will 
use  nationally  affiliated  community-based 
organizations  (such  as  Ser-Jobs  for  Progress. 
Inc.)  to  provide  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  service  providers. 

Prime  sponsors  shall  be  required  to  (1) 
publish  summary  reports  on  annual  plans 
and  program  performance  in  dally  newspa- 
pers with  large  circulation  and  to  (2)  hold 
public  hearings  on  annual  plans  prior  to 
submission  to  the  Secretary.  Stmunary  re- 
ports shall  begin  with  a  basic  statement  of 
purpose  of  programs,  priority  of  population 
segments  to  be  served,  historical  results  of 
prior  years'  programs  (projected  services  for 
(1)  age,  sex,  ethnicity  of  identifiable  sub- 
groups, (2)  the  measurable  unemplojrment 
rate  and  school  dropout  rates  and  grades  at 
which  druuouts  occurred.  (3)  tyoes  of  train- 
ing provided:  (4)  Job  placement  and  Job  re- 
tention rates.  (6)  incomes  earned,  (6)  statis- 
tical design  for  "comparison  groups"  to  dem- 
onstrate contribution  to  community,  (7) 
program  management  performance  criteria, 
(8)    prime  sponsor  administrative  costs. 

The  following  comments  are  made  in 
reference  to  title  IX  of  the  proposed  youth 
act  of  1980: 

(1)  the  use  of  1970  data  from  the  census 
will  again  negatively  Impact  hispanlc  youth 
due  to  the  17  percent  undercount  and  the 
demographic  growth  of  that  population  dur- 
ing the  70's.  Pro'ections  to  account  for  the 
increase  in  hispanlc  youth  population  and 
the  most  updated  data  from  the  census, 
must  be  used  to  adequatelv  serve  this  seg- 
ment of  the  youth  population. 

"^  The  role  of  rommun'tv-ba«ed  organiza- 
tions is  comnletelv  absent  from  the  "part- 
nershlo"  with  local  educational  agencies, 
emnlovment  and  tralnlne  officers,  and  the 
private  sector.  Communltv-based  organiza- 
tions must  be  added  to  the  act  as  full  part- 
ners. 

(3)  The  proposed  bill  does  not  sufficiently 
stipulate  the  particular  differences  and 
needs  of  hlspanlcs  for  employment  and 
training  and  "back-to-school"  programs, 
that  are  based  on  bilingual  education  and 
culturally  relevant  curricula.  This  approach 
obviously  should  Include  ,the  role  of  parents 
and  of  conununlty-based  organizations. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  leave  you  with 
these  thoughts  in  mind  as  we  enter  the  most 
Important  decade  of  our  existence  as  a  mul- 


ti-cultural nation,  we  ask  that  you  Join  us 
in  enhancing  the  opportunities  for  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  for  America's  youth. 
Thank  jou.0 


PRANCE    DESERVES  THANKS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  insecurity  and  extensive  loss  of 
life  in  the  nation  of  Chad  in  Central 
Africa  during  the  past  few  days.  The 
tragedy  of  internal  fighting  has  involved 
hundreds  of  deaths.  We  are  indebted  to 
Prance  for  the  safe  delivery  of  about  30 
Americans  from  this  danger. 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  friend- 
ly relations  with  Chad  since  its  inde- 
pendence, and  I  hope  that  those  good 
relations  and  development  cooperation 
will  continue  when  the  current  diflBcul- 
ties  have  been  sorted  out.  It  is  likely 
that  U.S.  citizens  would  have  been 
caught  in  the  upheavals  in  the  capital 
city  of  N'Djamena  had  it  not  been  for 
French  protection.  Prance  helped  some 
Americans  to  fly  from  N'Djamena  to 
Douala,  the  capital  of  Cameroon,  and 
assisted  others  to  find  refuge  across  the 
Chart  River  in  Cameroon.  Our  Ambassa- 
dor, Donald  R.  Norland,  and  about  30 
Americans  were  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
French  assistance. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  shared  with  me  the  question  as  to 
why  Prance  so  often  appears  to  make  a 
special  eCfort  to  distinguish  itself  from 
the  United  States  on  foreign  poUcy  ques- 
tions. Such  distinctions  are  not  worth 
the  careful  crafting  they  receive,  for 
France  and  the  United  States  have  every 
reason  to  cooperate  and  seek  common 
purpose  in  today's  world.  In  this  in- 
stance there  was  an  emergency  and  im- 
mediate action  was  necessary.  I  like 
to  think  that  the  urgency  cut  throu^ 
diplomacy  to  the  real  and  shared  inter- 
ests the  United  States  has  with  Prance.  I 
have  not  seen  coverage  of  this  assistance 
in  the  U.S.  press,  but  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded  that  France  has  done  us  a  real 
service,  and  30  Americans  safe  in  the 
Cameroon  are  there  because  of  French 
help. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
old  friends  of  more  than  200  years  for 
yet  another  act  of  friendship.* 


MEDICAL  CONSEQUENCES  OP 
NUCLEAR  WAR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  time  to 
time  we  hear  statements  that  nuclear 
war  is  "winnable"  or  that  a  modem  in- 
dustrial society  can  "survive"  a  nuclear 
attack.  Statements  such  as  these  con- 
cern me  greatly  because  in  my  judgment 
they  are  wrong  and  undermine  the 
strategy  of  deterrence  on  which  our  se- 
curity is  based. 

In  this  connection,  a  group  of  distin- 
guished physicians  and  natural  scien- 
tists met  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  this  past 
February  to  review  the  medical  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
war.  The  svmposium  was  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Harvard  and  Tufts  Medical 
Schools  and  physicians  for  social  respon- 
sibility. 

At  that  conference,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  medical  disaster  planning 


for  nuclear  war  would  be  futile  and  that 
effective  civil  defense  and  ecological  re- 
covery from  a  nuclear  attack  would  be 
essentially  impossible.  Two  Washington 
physicians,  Predric  Solomon  and  Mary 
Coleman  recently  prepared  a  sum  nary 
of  the  findings  of  the  Cambridge  co.ifer- 
ence,  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  March  26.  I  commend  it 
highly  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
The  article  follows: 

If  Theke  Webe  a  Nucixiut  Wae 

A  belief  that  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  win  an  all-out  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  one  foundation 
of  George  Bush's  ap7.;'oach  to  military  and 
foreign  policy.  He  le'jects  the  idea  that  nu- 
clear war  has  no  wmners.  According  to  an 
interview  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Bush 
foresees  "survivability"  of  industrial  poten- 
tial, command  and  control  functions  and  a 
"percentage  of  the  citlzcns"^-even  if  "every- 
body fires  everything  he  has"  in  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

As  physicians,  we  are  dismayed  and 
alarmed  by  these  pronouncements  of  a  re- 
spected political  leader,  because  current 
medical  knowledge  shows  Bush's  assump- 
tions to  be  dead  wrong. 

Last  month,  a  group  of  distinguished  phy- 
sicians and  natural  scientists  met  in  Cam- 
bridge to  review  the  medical  consequences  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  war.  The  sym- 
posium was  cosponsored  by  the  Harvard  and 
Tufts  Medical  Schools  and  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility. 

At  the  conference,  renowned  authorities 
documented  the  futility  of  medical  disaster 
planning  for  nuclear  war.  Effective  civil  de- 
fense and  ecological  recovery  were  likewise 
shown  to  be  essentially  impossible. 

Consider  this  information,  presented  at 
the  symposium : 

The  single  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
had  the  explosive  force  of  about  IS  kllotons 
(15,000  tons  of  TNT).  Nuclear  weapons  In 
present-day  arsenals  range  in  size  from  one 
kiloton  to  20  megatons  (20  million  tons  of 
TNT) .  Today  the  United  States  has  over  30.- 
000  nuclear  bombs,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
20.000. 

In  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange,  all  major 
popiilation  and  industrial  centers  would  be 
hit,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  an  exchange  could  be  complete 
in  one  hour.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  both  countries  would  die  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  thermonuclear  blast  and 
radiation. 

The  survivors,  many  of  them  blind  imd 
grievously  injured,  would  have  to  cope  with 
an  environmental  and  ecological  catastrophe. 
Worldwide  fallout  would  contaminate  the 
earth  for  thousands  of  years.  Plant  and  bac- 
terial mutations,  the  disappearance  of  most 
birds  and  mammals,  alterations  m  the 
earth's  temperature  and  other  atmospheric 
changes  would  result  in  disease,  famine  and 
floods  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

After  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  most  of  the 
ozone  layer  In  the  earth's  atmosphere  would 
be  destroyed,  according  to  Professor  Henry 
Kendall,  a  physicist  at  M.I.T.  The  sun's  rays 
would  then  become  terrifying  and  dangerous. 
Anyone  in  the  world  whose  uncovered  sldn 
is  exposed  to  daylight  would  risk  incapacita- 
ting sunbium  withm  10  minutes  and  lethal 
sunburn  within  an  hour.  Skin  cancer  would 
become  rampant.  In  the  long  run,  only  in- 
sects can  be  assured  of  survival  In  such  a 
postwar  world. 

The  Csonbridge  conferees  offered  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  the  effects  of  one  30-mega- 
ton  thermonuclear  bomb  upon  one  large  city. 
Such  a  bomb  would  be  1.000  times  more 
powerful  than  the  bomb  vised  in  mroshlma. 

If  the  bomb  exploded  on  ground  level  on 
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Many  woi  ild  be  killed  by  random  spon- 
taneous flrei  fueled  by  oil  storage  tanks,  nat- 
ural gas  Us  SB,  gasoline  and  liquid  natural 
gaa  tanks.  T  leae  fires  might  coalesce  Into  an 
enormous  firestorm.  IJOO  square  miles  In 
area,  fanned  by  100-200  mph  winds,  creating 
temperature^  capable  of  cooking  and  asphyx- 
iating thosel  In  shelters.  Altogether,  Imme- 
diate deaths  would  come  to  2.2  million  In- 
habitants of  a  metropolitan  area  like  Boston, 
with  a  popul  itlon  of  3  million. 

Survivors  <  >f  the  fires  would  be  exposed  to 
lethal  or  su  dethal  doses  of  radiation  from 
short-term  1  allout.  Even  mild  winds  of  20 
mph  would  I  arry  fallout  as  far  as  160  miles, 
where  everyi  ne  exposed  could  receive  a  le- 
thal dose  wit  !iln  24  hours. 

This  woul  I  cause  Incurable  acute  radia- 
tion slcknesi  ,  with  decreased  resistance  to 
Infection,  an  1  Inevitable  death  within  one  to 
two  weeks,  i  Sublethal  doses  would  produce 
stillbirths,  letal  malformations,  leukemia. 
and  cancer.  In  subsequent  generations.  If 
any  survived,  genetic  damage  would  appear. 

Hoq>ltals  would  be  destroyed,  and  most 
medical  personnel  would  be  among  the  dead 
and  Injured  There  would  be  millions  of 
corpses.  Poo<  ,  air  and  water  would  be  con- 
taminated, t  urvlvors  would  die  soon  from 
starvation.  <  ehydratlon.  radiation  sickness 
and  inf  ectloi  *. 

These  estl  oates  are  for  only  one  bomb. 
Population  o  inters  are  known  to  be  targeted 
with  many  b  tmbe.  Yet  some  political  leaders 
still  talk  con  Idently  of  "winning"  a  nuclear 
war,  Includln  ;  one  in  which — as  Oeorge  Bush 
puts  It — "erefrone  fires  everything  he  has."* 


SMALL  Bt  SINE8S  VOICES   SHOULD 
BE    lEARD— AND  WILL 

•  Mr.  EAG  JETOn.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  an  historic  commitment  to 
small  busii  esses — a  commitment  that 
has  siNirreil  many  important  legisla- 
tive enactments  by  past  Congresses, 
principally  Democratic  Congresses,  to 
preserve  aqd  enhance  small  business 
ownership.  ^  am  pleased  to  be  among  the 
Democratic  Senators  who,  by  joining 
the  small  bi  siness  task  force  and  adopt- 
ing, the  acton  agenda  released  today, 
are  seeking  to  continue  the  tradition  of 
congressioni  J  concern  for  small  business. 
Today,  the  well-being  of  small  busi- 
nesses is  threatened  by  the  weight  of 
Federal  regulations,  frequently  ineqult- 
aUe  tax  tieatment,  increased  energy 
costs  and  th  e  tendency  of  many  indus- 
trial sectoni  toward  concentration.  It 
is  necessary  to  focus  systematically  oo 


the  problems  of  small  business  and  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  small  business  sec- 
tor. The  Democratic  Senate  leadership 
has  indicated  its  desire  to  do  precisely 
that,  by  establishinK  the  small  business 
task  force  and  developing  the  action 
agenda.  The  agenda  contains  items  re- 
sponding to  the  15  most  important  rec- 
ommendations made  at  the  recent 
White  House  conference  attended  by 
small  business  representatives. 

The  task  force  agenda  is  both  strong 
and  realistic.  Where  final  action  could 
be  accomplished  in  this  legislative  ses- 
sion, a  strong  commitment  to  do  so  is 
made.  Where  complicated  or  contro- 
versial policy  questions  are  raised  by 
various  proposals,  the  agenda  seeks, 
through  prompt  scheduling  of  hearings 
and  committee  deliberations  to  expedite 
the  time  frame  for  resolution  of  the 
diCBcult  questions.  The  agenda  signifi- 
cantly Increases  the  chances  for  adop- 
tion of  legislative  proposals  that  are  im- 
portant to  small  business,  lending 
greater  visibility  and  clout  to  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  agenda  avoids  the 
cynical  ploy  of  promising  more  than 
we  know  can  realistically  be  delivered. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  two  of 
the  task  force  agenda's  points  of  em- 
phasis: a  balanced  Federal  budget,  and 
meaningful  regulatory  reform. 

The  agenda's  endorsement  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  responds  directly  to  the  White 
House  Small  Business  Conference's  call 
for  a  Federal  budget  balance.  This  rec- 
ommendation received  the  third  largest 
number  of  "yes"  votes  during  conference 
deliberations.  The  conference's  impres- 
sive consens'js  on  this  issue  is  definitely 
on  target.  I  believe  that  balancing  the 
budget  can  achieve  important  beneficial 
effects,  as  part  of  a  larger,  more  compre- 
hensive plan  to  develop  a  national  energy 
policy  and  improve  productivity.  My 
belief  in  the  balanced  budget  led  me  to 
cosponsor  the  resolution  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  week  and  which  com- 
mits this  body  to  submit  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  in  1981. 

Balancing  the  budget  will  not  be  easy. 
The  discipline  required  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will  be 
very,  very  tough.  Each  one  of  us  in  the 
Congress  will  have  to  cut  back  on  our 
favorite  programs  and  possibly  incur  the 
wrath  of  our  favorite  constituents.  Thus, 
I  think  it  is  very  important  and  appro- 
priate that  the  balanced  budget  commit- 
ment figure  prominently  in  the  small 
business  agenda.  The  more  often  the 
balanced  budget  commitment  is  repeated 
and  reemphasized,  the  more  often  the 
commitment  is  linked  to  other  actions 
that  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  im- 
portant sectors  in  our  economy,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  the  commitment  will  be 
achieved. 

I  also  believe  the  inclusion  of  regula- 
tory reform  measures  in  the  agenda  is 
appropriate  and,  indeed,  essential.  Reg- 
ulation figures  prominently  in  the 
minds — and  probably  in  the  night- 
mares— of  small  business  owners.  A  con- 
stant theme  in  communications  from  the 
small  business  sector  is  the  extent  to 
which  burdensome  regulation,  staggering 


redtape.  and  lengthy  paperwork  require- 
ments are  exerting  an  increasingly  tight 
stranglehold  on  small  business.  The  task 
force  agenda  responds  to  these  concerns 
by  urging  prompt  Senate  consideration 
and  enactment  of  regulatory  reform  and 
paperwork  burden  reduction  legislation. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  been  working  for  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  regulatory  re- 
form legislation.  Early  last  year,  along 
with  Senator  Nelson,  I  introduced  a 
tough  regulatory  reform  bill.  The  main 
features  of  the  Eagleton-Nelson  bill  are 
similar  to  a  bill  (S.  262)  now  under  active 
consideration  in  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Both  bills  embody  a 
two-pronged  approach  to  regulatory  re- 
form. First,  new  reg\ilations  would  be 
promulgated  only  if  they  can  be  Justi- 
fied after  a  detailed  evaluation  of  all 
relevant  considerations,  especially  the 
economic  and  other  adverse  con- 
sequences of  proposed  action.  Second, 
agencies  would  be  required  to  reevaluate 
regulations  and  subject  them  to  careful 
public  scrutiny.  Agencies  would  have  to 
abolish  all  rules  that  are  absolete,  un- 
wise or  unjustifiable  in  any  respect. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  the  course  of  its 
deliberations  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  has  adopted  a  series  of 
amendments  I  offered  to  toughen  the  re- 
form provisions  of  S.  262.  One  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  is  particularly  im- 
portant would  require  that  when  agen- 
cies and  the  public  analyze  the  conse- 
quences of  proposed  regulations,  they 
give  special  attention  to  the  rules'  impact 
on  small  businesses.  It  is  obvious  that 
businesses  differ  in  their  ability  to  absorb 
the  compliance  costs  imposed  by  regula- 
tions. Small  businesses  usually  bear  a 
relatively  greater  compliance  burden. 
My  amendment  would  require  the  de- 
signers of  regulation  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  small  business  interests,  both  in  de- 
termining whether  any  rule  is  justified 
and  in  choosing  among  available  alter- 
natives which  would  have  different  im- 
pacts on  small  business. 

This  amendment  also  focuses  agency 
and  public  attention  on  the  paperwork 
burdens  that  would  be  imposed  by  a  pro- 
posed rule  and  its  various  alternatives. 
Frankly,  I  feel  that  millions  of  wasted 
hours  are  consumed  in  filling  out  forms 
that  no  one  ever  reads  or  uses,  and  the 
mail  I  receive  from  small  business  owners 
indicates  that  they  do,  too.  By  highlight- 
ing the  paperwork  factor,  my  amend- 
ment can  help  insure  that  rules  which 
would  impose  onerous,  needless  redtape, 
or  would  generate  reams  of  worthless 
forms  can  be  sent  back  to  the  drawing 
board. 

Significantly,  the  task  force  agenda 
makes  clear  that,  while  the  paperwork 
problem  should  be  addressed  as  part  of 
an  overall  plan  to  tame  regulatory  ex- 
cesses, the  problem  is  also  important 
enough  to  receive  additional,  separate 
consideration.  The  agenda  urges  prompt 
ccmsideration  of  the  various  paperwork 
reduction  proposals  that  are  now  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

There  are  approximately  14  million 
small  business  imits  in  this  country.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  involved  in 
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the  ownership  of  small  businesses  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  between  20  and  50  mil- 
lion. Clearly,  the  welfare  of  this  large 
and  diverse  segment  of  our  society  must 
be  of  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

Yet,  small  business  owners  are  also  im- 
portant because  of  the  critical  role  they 
play  in  our  Nation's  economy.  At  no  time 
is  the  need  to  facilitate  small  business 
entrepreneurship  clearer  than  in  times  of 
economic  distress,  such  as  that  which  we 
are  now  experiencing.  Unprecedented  in- 
flation rates  and  alarmingly  low  produc- 
tivity call  for  strong  measures.  It  is  clear 
that  if  this  strong  action  is  to  succeed, 
small  businesses  must  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight.  For  it  is  small  business  that 
produces  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
inventions  and  innovations  that  help 
spur  productivity  in  our  economy.  It  is 
small  business,  many  observers  of  the 
energy  situation  believe,  which  can  best 
take  advantage  of  promising  new  energy 
technologies,  which,  by  their  very  nature, 
call  out  for  small  scale  application  and 
experimentation.  It  is  small  business  that 
provides  the  great  majority  of  the  new 
jobs  which  help  to  reduce  imemployment. 

We  can  overcome  our  present  economic 
difficulties,  and  pave  the  way  to  a  new 
prosperity,  but  only  if  we  realize  that 
small  business  is  essential  to  a  competi- 
tive, productive  economy.  The  creation  of 
the  small  business  task  force  by  Senate 
Democrats  and  the  adoption  of  the  action 
agenda  reflects  just  such  a  recognition.* 


ARTHUR  OKUN 


•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  any 
time  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  the  loss  of  a 
brilliant  and  humanitarian  thinker  is 
tragic.  At  a  time  of  national  economic 
crisis,  when  events  disturb  the  funda- 
mental assumption.s,  when  they  call  for 
new  courage  and  insight,  the  loss  of  a 
wise  leader  Uke  Arthur  Okun  Is  felt  es- 
pecially deeply. 

Art  Okun  gave  far  more  to  this  Nation 
than  the  genius  which  brought  him  to 
the  top  of  his  profession.  His  rise  to  pre- 
eminence was  a  reflection  of  his  extraor- 
dinary capacity.  From  a  professorship 
in  economics  at  Yale,  he  became  the 
youngest  Chairman  in  the  history  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  And  for 
the  past  11  years,  from  his  position  as 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, he  continued  to  advise  all  in  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  who  had 
the  good  sense  to  seek  his  counsel. 

His  accolades  were  the  product  of  his 
piercing  intellect,  which  led  others  to  de- 
scribe him  as  the  possessor  of  a  "steel 
trap  mind."  His  mentor  at  Yale  and  the 
CEA,  James  Tobin,  called  him  "about  the 
smartest  and  most  brilliant  and  insight- 
ful economist  I  have  known."  He  was  re- 
spected as  much  for  Insight  and  imagi- 
nation as  for  scholarly  rigor  and  mathe- 
matical gifts.  He  formulated  the  ac- 
cepted definition  of  recession  as  two  con- 
secutive quarters  of  decline  in  the  gross 
national  product,  adjusted  for  inflation. 
He  also  identified  a  relationship  between 
unemployment  and  econcHnlc  growth — a 
relationship  known  as  Okun's  law. 

Arthur  Okun's  place  in  history  is  as- 
sured by  virtue  of  these  accomplish- 


ments. But  his  i^ace  in  the  memory  of 

his  colleagues  is  the  product  of  less  tan- 
gible attributes.  He  was  a  kind,  decent, 
and  compassionate  man.  He  was  soft 
spoken  and  easygoing.  His  remarkable 
wit  and  sense  of  humor  made  even  the 
most  esoteric  economic  discussion  an  oc- 
casion not  only  for  education  but  enter- 
tainment. Above  all,  he  was  an  able  ad- 
viser, respected  not  only  for  his  techni- 
cal brilliance,  but  for  his  capacity  to 
translate  his  specialized  knowledge  into 
the  language  of  public  policy. 

Art  had  that  rarest  of  capacities  In  a 
scholar  of  specialized  expertise — the 
ability  to  speak  plain  En^ish  and  to 
communicate  clearly.  He  had  a  special 
talent  for  the  word  or  phrase  that  could 
make  even  the  most  difficult  concept  un- 
derstandable. He  once  compsu-ed  the 
psychology  of  Inflation  to  a  crowd 
watching  a  parade:  "If  everyone  stands 
on  their  tiptoes,  nobody  sees  any  better 
but  everybody  is  more  uncomfortable." 
On  another  occasion  he  wove  an  elabo- 
rate analogy  between  the  state  of  our 
economy  and  'a  fat  lady  mimching 
candy." 

Nobody  can  promise  her  a  lovely  figure 
overnight  if  she  stops  nibbling.  Nobody  can 
legitimately  warn  her  that  one  more  pdece 
would  do  Incalculable  damage.  And  fore- 
going the  candy  means  sacrificing  a  lot  of 
fun  In  the  short  run.  But  the  more  she  over- 
indulges, the  more  serious  the  risks  become. 

In  Arthur  Okun,  this  capacity  for 
plain  speaking,  the  sense  of  the  com- 
monplace, was  a  bridge  to  the  larger 
world,  the  world  of  individuals  touched 
tangibly  by  the  abstract  concepts  of 
economics. 

To  his  profession,  Arthur  Okun  left 
a  legacy  of  insight  and  scholarly 
achievement.  To  his  colleagues,  he  left 
a  memory  of  kindness  and  friendship. 
But  to  the  people  of  this  Nation — in  the 
midst  of  our  greatest  economic  crisis 
since  the  Depression — he  left  a  larger 
legacy:  A  constant  plea  for  social  justice 
as  a  centerpiece  of  economic  policy.  He 
rejected  categorically  the  fundamental 
flaw  of  our  current  economic  poUcy,  that 
inflation  will  yield  only  to  the  calculated 
inducement  of  recession.  He  said  once: 

Beware  of  anyone  who  claims  to  have  a 
sure  cure  for  Inflation.  I  know  the  prescrip- 
tion: Just  create  a  recession  or  two,  add  a 
few  years  of  sluggish  growth,  and  watch  the 
price  curve  flatten.  That  remedy  Is  like  cut- 
ting off  your  bead  to  cure  a  headache. 

In  today's  economy,  with  inflation  and 
interest  rates  touching  annual  rates  of 
20  percent,  all  Americans  can  feel  the 
knife. 

In  contrast  to  current  policy.  Art 
sought  a  marriage  between  economic 
theory  and  social  values.  With  his  Brook- 
ings colleague,  George  Perry,  he  began 
the  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic  Ac- 
tivity, a  journal  which  explores  the  rela- 
tionship between  complex  economic 
analysis  and  current  policy  issues.  In 
1975,  he  delivered  a  ringing  plea  for  so- 
cial justice  in  the  Qodkln  Lectures  at 
Harvard.  They  were  later  reprinted  im- 
der  the  title  "Equality  and  Efficiency," 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portsmt  economic  works  of  our  time.  In 
its  conclusion,  Okim  quoted  John  Stuart 
Mill's  assertion  that  only  a  Communist 


could  believe  that  economic  misery  and 
deprivation  are  inherent  in  a  capitalist 
economy.  He  wrote: 

toil  was  right;  they  are  not  inherent  and 
they  can  be  eliminated.  Indeed  In  a  demo- 
cratic capitalism,  they  must  be  eliminated. 
The  society  that  stress  equality  and  mutual 
respect  In  the  domain  of  rights  must  face  up 
to  the  ImpUcatlons  of  these  principles  in  the 
domain  of  dollars. 

In  the  midst  of  our  economic  crisiB,  this 
Nation  is  struggling  to  face  up  to  thqae 
implications.  In  the  struggle,  we  shall 
miss  the  wisdom  and  compassion  of 
Arthur  Okim — the  soaring  intellect,  the 
personal  decency,  the  clear  language,  the 
voice  for  social  justice.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  Presidents  and  Congress.  He  was  taken 
from  us  too  soon,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  can  ill  afford  his  loss. 

Mr.  President,  Joan  and  I  convey  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Art's  wife  Suzanne, 
and  to  their  sons  Lewis,  Matthew,  and 
Steven.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  eulogies  delivered  at  the  serv- 
ice last  week  by  George  Perry,  Joseph 
Pechman,  James  Tobin,  and  Hobart 
Rowan,  as  well  as  several  tributes  which 
appeared  in  various  publications. 

The  material  follows: 

AXTHUX  M.  Okum  19a&-80 

(Remarks  of  James  Tobin  at  Memorial 
Service) 

Fcr  a  long  time  It's  been  hard  for  me  to 
talk  about  Art  Okim  without  bragging,  and 
today  it's  hard  for  me  to  talk  about  him 
without  crying.  Those  are  usually  the  feelings 
of  a  father  for  a  son,  of  an  older  brother  for 
a  younger,  of  a  teacher  for  his  prize  protege. 
Those  were  not,  of  course,  my  relationships 
to  Art,  even  figuratively.  Prom  the  beginning 
I  learned  more  than  I  taught  and  received  as 
wise  counsel  as  I  gave.  Yet  I  may  be  excused 
for  taking  a  mentor's  prtde  In  Art's  achieve- 
ments and  their  ever  wider  recognition,  and 
excused  also  for  my  special  grief  today. 

Our  close  friendship  spans  nearly  three 
decades,  beginning  in  1952  when  Art  and  Sue 
came  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  together 
with  an  incomplete  Columbia  dissertation. 
Lloyd  Reynolds,  our  Chairman,  needed 
bodies.  Instructors  for  sections  of  introduc- 
tory economics.  No  chairman  ever  had  a  bet- 
ter day  of  recruiting.  It  didn't  take  long  to 
see  through  the  shyness  and  insecurity  of  my 
new  young  colleague.  We  had  a  lot  in  com- 
mon, above  all  the  care  and  feeding  of  grow- 
ing famlUes,  each  eventually  blessed  with 
three  boys.  Art's  priorities  were  always 
straight — I  haven't  known  a  more  devoted, 
proud,  and  occasionally  anxious  husband  and 
father.  Then  oame  economics.  For  the  next 
dozen  years.  In  New  Haven  and  in  Washing- 
ton, Art  Okun  and  I  worked  together,  argued 
together,  Uught  together,  vrrote  together, 
laughed  together.  We  shared  coffees  and 
lunches,  puzzles  and  solutions,  triumphs  and 
defeats. 

Art's  office — door  always  open — was  the 
place  for  colleagues  and  students  to  go  to  get 
things  set  straight,  confusions  dispelled,  er- 
rors corrected,  questions  sensibly  posed, 
models  repaired.  A  thinker  of  natural  Integ- 
rity and  Inexhaustible  curiosity,  he  pursued 
matters  In  depth,  unsatisfied  until  logic  was 
tight  and  facts  feU  into  place. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1961,  with 
Walter  Heller,  Kermlt  Gordon  and  other  ex- 
plorers of  the  New  Frontier.  I  had  a  secret 
weapon  back  In  New  Haven.  Art  Okun,  then 
not  fully  appreciated  beyond  Yale.  We  called 
him  on  the  phone,  we  called  him  down  to 
Washington:  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Kermlt 
Gordon  saw  to  it  that  Yale  never  reaUy  got 
blmbadc. 
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ifcademlc.  Art  steadfastly — and,  I 
admirably — refused   to   be 
"publish  or  perish"  competition 
He  would  be  himself,  fol- 
interests  In  research  wherever 
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leaders  and  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  by 
his  fellow  economists. 

Art's  major  preoccupation  as  an  economist 
was  to  devise  methods  of  achieving  economic 
growth  with  price  stability.  Early  in  his  ca- 
reer, he  observed  that  the  economy  grew  by  3 
percentage  points  when  the  unemployment 
rate  was  reduced  by  1  percentage  point.  This 
relationship,  now  known  as  Okun's  law,  held 
for  many  years,  and  now  many  scholars  are 
trying  to  explain  why  It  isn't  working.  In  the 
last  two  years.  Art  was  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  stagflation,  which — he  felt — 
would  undermine  the  U.S.  economy  unless 
brought  under  control.  The  manuscript  he 
left  will  be  studied  by  students  and  poUcy 
makers  alike  for  many  years  to  come.  Brook- 
Ings  expects  to  publish  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Art's  ability  as  a  phrase-maker  greatly 
added  to  his  effectiveness  as  a  policy  analyst. 
His  speeches  and  congressional  testimony 
were  lucid  and  often  contained  artful  figures 
of  speech.  Among  others,  he  Invented  the 
terms: 

Discomfort  Index — the  stun  of  the  unem- 
ployment rate  and  the  Inflation  rate; 

The  leaky  bucket — the  loss  in  economic 
efficiency  accompanying  programs  to  help 
low  Income  people: 

The  Invisible  handshake — the  implicit 
contract  between  employers  and  workers 
which  is  an  important  element  on  the  wage- 
price  spiral;  and,  most  recently: 

Expensive  easy  money — a  condition  when 
credit  is  plentiful  at  the  same  time  that  in- 
terest rates  are  high. 

Art  Okun  was  a  compassionate  as  well  as 
a  technical  economist.  His  essay  "Equality 
and  Efficiency"  (which  has  sold  65.000  copies 
and  is  still  going  strong).  Is  concerned  with 
the  trade-off  between  the  goals  of  greater 
equality  and  economic  efficiency.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  pursuit  of  too  much  equality 
could  generate  unacceptable  efficiency  losses, 
but  he  also  be<lleved  that  methods  can  be 
devised  to  achieve  social  betterment  without 
sacrificing  too  much  economic  efficiency. 

Above  all.  Art  Okun  was  a  superlative 
human  being.  He  was  loved  and  admired  by 
everybody  who  worked  with  him.  He  spent 
countless  hours  helping  others  in  their 
research  and  writing.  He  was  always  avail- 
able to  the  press  for  explanation  and  com- 
ment on  the  day's  economic  events.  Many 
economists  with  whom  he  disagreed  were  his 
close  friends,  simply  because  they  knew  he 
was  eager  to  understand  and  discuss  their 
point  of  view.  Politicians  and  businessmen  of 
all  persuasions  sought  his  advice,  which  was 
always  forthright  and  objective.  He  was 
rarely  able  to  say  "no,"  so  he  always  over- 
committed  and  overworked. 

These  qualities  are  urgently  needed  in 
these  difficult  times.  Arthur  Okum  had  all  of 
them  and  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  fam- 
ily, his  colleagues,  bis  friends,  and  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

AaTHTT*   M.    OKTTir 

(By  George  L.  Perry) 

Art  Okun  was  a  superb  professional  econ- 
omist. As  a  scholar,  he  made  lasting  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  in  many  areas  of 
macroeconomics  and  in  analyzing  the 
choices  that  confront  a  society.  He  was  also 
the  most  astute  and  effective  political  econ- 
omist of  our  time.  In  working  tirelessly  for 
the  public  good,  he  was  a  lesson  in  character 
and  integrity. 

Art  was  unsurpassed  in  seeing  through 
c(»nplex  problems  and  then  making  them 
clear.  This  made  him  a  great  natural  teacher. 
He  taught  Presidents  and  Senators  sind  Con- 
gressmen a  lot  when  he  responded  to  their 
requests  for  advice  snd  conament.  He  taught 
his  profession  a  lot  throxigh  his  scholarly 
work.  His  death  is  a  great  loss,  both  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  country. 


But  my  own  sense  of  loss  barely  begins 
there.  For  the  past  ten  years,  Art's  office  was 
next  to  mine.  And  that  made  my  Job  the  best 
Job  in  the  world.  It's  terrible  to  realize  that 
he  won't  be  dropping  in  any  more,  and  that 
I  can't  drop  In  on  him. 

Art  was  the  best  colleague  you  could  have 
and  he  gave  the  rest  of  us  at  Brookings  a 
very  special  kind  of  lift.  His  humor,  his  wis- 
dom and  his  real  goodness  as  a  person  made 
him  wonderful  to  have  around.  When  be  sat 
down  at  the  lunch  table,  the  conversation 
got  livelier  and  the  discussion  richer.  While 
he  may  have  been  smarter  than  the  rest  of 
us  and  may  have  been  right  more  often  than 
the  rest  of  us,  he  never  made  us  feel  that 
way.  He  had  a  rare  gift.  Tou  felt  brighter  and 
better  for  having  been  with  him. 

It's  not  nearly  enough  to  say  we'll  miss 
him.  I  loved  Art  Okun.  Many  people  did. 
And  It  hurts  so  much  to  know  he's  gone.  But 
I  feel  very  lucky  to  have  had  him  as  part  of 
my  life. 

Abthttb  M.  Okun 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Art  Okun  was  my  friend.  And  I  was  a 
friend  of  his.  Newspapermen,  as  you  know, 
are  not  supposed  to  get  too  close  to  their 
sources — and  of  course  Art.  with  his  great 
skill  as  a  communicator  in  terms  that  the 
public  could  understand,  was  a  great,  re- 
liable, and  engaging  source  of  economic  ad- 
vice and  coQunentary  for  a  host  of  newsmen 
in  town.  Including  me.  But  if  objectivity 
was  threatened  (I  don't  think  it  was).  If 
the  rule  was  broken.  I  have  no  regrets. 

But  I  do  not  come  before  you  in  this  sad 
moment  for  all  of  us  to  talk  of  the  profes- 
sional relationship  that  Ark  Okun  and  I  en- 
Joyed.  Nor  do  I  come  here  to  discuss  Art  as 
one  of  the  creative  economic  thinkers  of  his 
time.  You  have  heard  adequate  testament 
as  to  that  from  Jim  Tobln,  Joe  Pechman, 
and  George  Perry. 

I  want  to  speak  of  Art  Oktm  as  a  great 
hvunan  being.  I  want  to  talk  of  his  gentility 
and  wit,  his  warmth  and  modesty,  his  self- 
effacing  nature  against  a  background  of 
superb  achievement.  He  had  extraordinary 
talent,  but  beyond  that  a  grace,  simplicity, 
and  humanity. 

There  wasn't  a  phony  Inch  to  this  big 
man. 

In  the  19  years  I  have  known  him.  back 
to  his  days  on  the  Economic  Council  staff 
In  1961.  and  more  recently  at  Brookings,  I 
never  heard  him  say  a  single  mean  thing 
about  another  person — although  there  were 
times  I  thought  he  had  the  right  to  do  so. 
He  had  a  deep,  close,  and  loving  relation- 
ship with  his  wife— expressive  and  natviral 
and  a  Joy  for  their  friends  to  behold.  He 
had  a  consuming  devotion  to  their  three 
sons.  I  remember  a  time  in  1967  when  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association  had 
its  annual  banquet  for  the  President.  As  you 
know,  that's  a  mob  scene  where  hundreds 
of  exhibitionists  go  to  see  and  be  seen  by  the 
great  and  the  near  great.  It's  fun,  of  course, 
and  we  all  from  time  to  time  suoctmib  to 
the  lure. 

But  on  that  occasion.  Art  passed  up  the 
dinner  invitation  in  order  to  root  for  Lewis, 
who  was  competing  in  a  spelling  bee  at  a 
local  Junior  high  school. 

That  wasn't  so  unusual  for  the  Okuna.  In  a 
town  that  puts  a  premium  on  social  climb- 
ing and  cocktail  parties.  Art  and  Sue  stuck 
to  some  of  the  oldtlme  virtues.  Art  got  by 
on  sheer  ability.  At  the  Ooimcll  (when  the 
boys  were  younger,  he  worked  later — )80 
sometimes  Sue  would  pack  dinner  in  a  bas- 
ket and  take  herself  off  with  the  kids  to  the 
Executive  Office  BuUdlng.  so  tbey  could 
spend  time  together.  If  Art  was  a  worka- 
holic, he  was  a  werttahoUo  with  a  dUTer- 
ence. 
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There  was  a  lot  more  to  Art  Okun  than 
bis  academic  concentration.  He  was  an  avid 
sports  fan.  and  exuded  over  every  win  of  the 
Washington  Redskins,  the  Bullets— and  in 
a  better  and  earlier  era,  the  old  Washington 
Senators.  He  coxUd  cite  Joe  Theismann's 
passing  average  as  accurately  as  the  "dUcom- 
fort  Index"  he  devised  for  the  economy. 

He  loved  to  talk— about  anything  and 
everything.  And  when  we  disagreed,  or  when 
I  had  an  occasional  barb  for  him  in  print, 
his  most  harsh  observation  might  be— in 
that  slightly  Incredulous  tone  of  his — "Aw. 
come  on!"  He  wasn't  thln-sklnned:  he  had 
too  much  class  and  self-confidence  for  that. 

So  I  mourn  here  for  a  friend — a  friend 
from  whom  I  learned  much,  much  that  will 
stay  with  me  always. 

Dear  Art,  as  Juanlts  Kreps  once  referred 
to  him.  Dear  Art,  we  wlU  miss  you  sorely. 

ASTHUB  M.  Okttn  1928-80 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

At  all  times  It  is  a  personal  tragedy  when 
a  top  scientist  or  artist  is  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  difficult  times  Uke  these 
It  is  a  national  loss  when  an  experienced 
and  wise  policy  economist  dies. 

Arthur  Okun  was  a  young  and  rising  star 
m  the  Camelot  days  when  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  turning  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy around  and  initiating  a  decade  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  Douglas  Dllllon, 
Walter  Heller,  James  Tobln  and  Kermlt  Gor- 
don deserved  the  public  notice  that  their 
successful  efforts  brought  them.  But  they 
and  the  President  knew  how  much  oiu-  suc- 
cess depended  on  a  younger  cadre  of  able 
economists — on  scholars  like  Arthur  Okun 
and  Robert  Solow. 

THE  PUBLIC  INTEBEST 

Academla's  loss  was  the  public's  gain  when 
Okun  decided  not  to  go  back  to  Yale.  For 
Arthur  Okun  was  the  consummate  macro- 
economist.  He  even  has  a  law  named  after 
him:  Okun's  Law,  a  rule  of  thumb  relating 
the  unemployment  rate  and  the  change  in 
real  gross  national  product,  which  has  stood 
up  remarkably  well  considering  the  Inexact- 
ness of  economics.  His  was  the  definitive 
post-mortem  on  how  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
tax  cut  had  worked  out  (not  miraculoxisly, 
but  on  the  whole,  well) . 

Trained  at  Columbia  by  Arthur  Burns, 
he  had  the  electric  Judgment  to  combine 
Keynesian  Insights  with  the  emerging  re- 
alities. Okun  could  estimate  econometric  re- 
gressions with  the  best  of  the  mathematical 
virtuosi.  But  many  have  that  skill. 

Economic  value  comes  from  scarcity.  The 
rare  and  precious  quality  that  Okun  pos- 
sessed was  good  judgment  combined  uHth 
resourcefulness.  I  sit  on  the  board  of  a  non- 
profit organization  whose  bonds  are  in- 
vested by  a  bank  that  relied  on  Okun  for 
macroeconomlc  advice.  His  practical  fore- 
casts were  a  fountain  of  good  sense.  Broker- 
age houses  sought  his  views  because  they 
were  worth  having. 

If  you  know  economists,  you  will  realize 
how  lavish  my  praise  is  when  I  report  that  I 
never  heard  Arthur  Okun  say  a  foolish  thing. 
He  was  often  wrong,  as  all  economists  turn 
out  to  be.  But  his  long-run  batting  average 
was  good,  and  even  his  wrong  Judgments  were 
cogently  based  on  such  evidence  as  could  be 
known  in  advance. 

Having  mastered  the  lesson  of  how  to  move 
the  United  States  economy  to  high  employ- 
ment. Okun  devoted  the  last  dozen  years  of 
his  life  to  seeking  ways  to  make  price  sta- 
bility compatible  with  full  use  of  society's  re- 
sources. He  sought  a  better  incomes  policy — 
not  a  perfect  one  but  a  better  one  than  what 
we've  been  stuck  with. 

His  reason  and  knowledge  made  him  dubi- 
ous of  mandatory  wage-price  controls  as  a 
permanent  solution.  But  his  econometric  re- 
search correctly  predicted  that  contriving  a 
recession  to  fight  Inflation  would  produce 


disappointing  benefits  and  staggering  human 
costs. 

Ok\m  believed  that  there  must  be  some 
compromise  program,  partly  voltintary  and 
psLTtly  compulsory,  that  would  bring  Presi- 
dential leadership  to  bear  on  the  more  fla- 
grant sectors  of  stagflation — perhaps  a  "social 
contract "  that  persuaded  workers  to  forego 
real  wage  Increases  made  untenable  by  OPEC, 
but  which  ensiired  those  who  complied 
against  being  victimized.  Like  the  physicist 
Max  Planck,  who  devised  the  radical  quantum 
theory  as  "an  act  of  desperation,"  Okim  was 
willing  to  try  tax  penalties  against  excessive 
wage  and  price  Increases.  He  died  still  grap- 
pling with  our  No.  1  problem  of  stagflation. 

DOUBLE   VISION 

It  Is  well  that  we  have  organizations  Uke 
the  Brookings  Institution  that  can  provide  a 
research  base  for  policy-oriented  economists 
between  tours  of  government  duty.  And  I 
welcome  the  rise  in  size  and  stature  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute.  It  Is  natural 
that  the  latter  should  attract  econcxnlsts  who 
average  out  to  a  more  conservative  view- 
point. But  it  is  healthy  that  both  these  Wash- 
ington think  tanks  should  attract  economists 
spread  across  the  political  spectrum. 

Harry  Truman  is  sometimes  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "What  I  want  is  a  one-armed  economist, 
who  won't  pussyfoot  with  'on  the  one  hand 
this,  on  the  other  hand  that'."  With  respect, 
this  is  foolish.  What  he'd  have  is  a  cripple. 
For  one-armed  economists  come  in  two  dog- 
matic varieties,  those  with  a  right  arm  only 
and  those  with  only  a  left.  And  then  you 
need  a  two-armed  eclectic  to  adjudicate  be- 
tween them. 

Arthur  Okun  looked  at  both  sides  of  an 
issue,  and  then,  in  striking  his  Judicious 
compromises,  he  employed  a  cool  hand  in  the 
service  of  a  warm  heart. 

Art  Okttn:  The  Economist  as  Phixosophzr 
(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

When  someone  you  know  well  gets  his 
name  in  the  papers  a  lot,  you  come  to  as- 
sume the  context,  and  maybe  even  the  mes- 
sage. When  the  name  Arthur  M.  Okim  caught 
my  eye  on  Monday  morning,  I  assumed  the 
Brookings  Institution  liberal  economist  had 
said  something  about  his  least  captivating 
concept,  that  companies  should  be  pressured 
through  inccHne  tax  penalties  to  hold  do>wn 
wages  and  prices. 

It  took  a  while  to  realize  that  the  verb 
wasn't  the  usual  "said,"  it  was  "died,"  and 
at  age  51.  But  perhaps  I  should  have  guessed. 
Prom  the  start  in  the  early  1960s,  Art  Okim 
didn't  match  my  assumptions. 

He  was  new  at  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  find  I  had  been  in  the  Journal's 
Washington  bureau  Just  long  enough  to  be 
unenthuslastlc  about  meeting  yet  another 
"bright  young  economist."  I  assiuned  Mr. 
Okun  would  flt  the  mold:  trim,  briskly  in- 
tellectual, and  probably  impatient  at  my 
inability  to  fathom  the  formulas  and  party- 
line  the<Mle8  he'd  be  tossing  at  me. 

On  the  way  In.  though,  an  aide  advised  me 
to  be  tolerant  of  him.  "Art  sort  of  comes 
lapart  toward  the  end  of  the  day,"  he  half- 
apologized.  Sure  enough,  when  he  turned 
back  to  his  heaped  desk  after  a  rath«'  bash- 
ful handshake  and  mumbled  welcome,  Art 
Okun's  abirttall  was  hanging  full-length 
outside  his  ample  waistband.  When  we 
talked.  It  was  so  easily  that  I  could  picture 
him  as  one  of  the  undershirted  gents  who 
used  to  relax  after  work  by  swigging  beer  and 
tinkering  with  their  cars  In  the  alley  of  my 
old  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Okun  remained  distractedly  harried. 
yet  good-humored,  patient  and  unpreten- 
tious. Even  when  he  was  council  chairman, 
a  secretary  recalls.  "We  called  him  Art — 
everyone  else  was  doctor."  When  I  asked  him 
how  he  could  put  so  much  faith  In  statistics 
measuring  such  a  vast  economy,  he  didn't 
bristle,  be  answered.  In  bis  typical  harumph- 


chuckle  combination.  "St.  OStot."  The  pft- 
tron  saint  of  statisticians,  he  explained,  sees 
to  it  that  errors  on  the  plus  aide  are  oSaat 
by  mistakes  on  the  minus  side. 

Despite  their  wide  dlsagreementa  over 
policy,  his  fellow  economists  never  ex- 
pressed doubt  alwut  his  brUllance,  and  abil- 
ity to  communicate  Ills  Ideas.  Even  when  ha 
was  a  student  at  Columbia  University,  "We 
looked  at  him  m<x«  like  a  professor,"  recaUs 
William  Freund.  a  clawsmate  who  now  Is 
chief  economist  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Art  Okun.  he  says,  was  "the  intellec- 
tual type"  but  knew  when  to  withhold  the 
Intellectual  Jargon,  and  was  "never  pushy." 

A  veteran  Washington  economics  reports 
agrees  that  long  after  Mr.  Okun  retreated  to 
the  exile  of  the  Brookings  InsUtutkm  (a 
think-tank  congenial  to  tanner  Democratic 
officials) ,  a  session  with  Mr.  Okun  never 
failed  to  provide  "fresh  Insights,"  or  to  dis- 
play a  penchant  for  getting  to  the  heart  of 
political-economic  issues.  In  contrast  to  the 
many  economists  these  days  who  rely  mainly 
on  mathematical  formulas.  Mr.  Freund  calls 
the  former  Yale  professor  "the  last  of  a  whole 
school"  of  economists  who  were  more  in  the 
mold  of  philosopher  than  of  mathematician. 

What  did  change  greatly,  of  course,  was 
the  nation's  economic  problems.  In  the 
council  report  for  1966.  the  section  on  "prob- 
lems iinsolved"  dealt  with  "excessive  unem- 
ployment" (6.0  percent  represents  3.7  million 
persons  seeking  work")  and  "the  contrast 
between  our  great  over-all  pro^>erlty  and 
the  poverty  and  misery  which  still  afflict  too 
many  families."  Inflation,  which  had  been 
1.2  percent  in  1964  wasn't  mentioned  among 
the  "challenges"  to  "the  Great  Society"  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  Okun  was  slow  to  see  the  emerging 
menace,  he  readily  admitted  last  week  In  an 
Interview  with  Journal  colleague  Undley 
Clark.  Having  overestimated  the  "slack"  that 
was  so  central  to  the  successful  Keynesian 
stimulus  in  the  pre-Vietnam  period,  "I  dldnt 
take  Inflation  seriously  enough,  until  after 
1970,"  he  recalled. 

But  Mr.  Okun  lately  had  bera  arguing 
that  a  recession  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Only  about  10  to  30  percent  of  Its  impact 
is  In  slowing  Inflation,  the  rest  In  raising 
unemployment  and  reducing  output,  he 
estimated.  To  slice  one  percentage  point  off 
the  basic  inflation  rate  that  way  "will  sac- 
rifice roughly  92CK>  billion  at  productioo*^  a 
year,  be  flguiisd. 

A  Washington  liberal  with  his  eye  on 
blaclu  and  the  poor,  Mr.  Okun  was  visibly 
shaken  by  the  fervor  for  recession  he  found 
in  New  York's  financial  community.  After 
mingling  with  stock  and  bond  people  in  late 
1978,  he  marveled  disconsolately,  "It's  a  dif- 
ferent world  up  here  .  .  .  these  guys  really 
£eem  to  want  a  recession." 

Concerned  that  a  recession  serves  neither 
the  causes  of  fairness  nor  efficiency  in  the 
eoonomy,  Mr.  Okun  had  been  searching  for 
alternatives,  such  as  his  "tax-based  inccMnes 
policy"  which  he  hoped  would  give  businesses 
direct  Incentive  to  hold  down  prices  and 
wages.  The  U.S.  eoonomy  doesnt  respond 
like  "a  giant  soybean  market"  to  any  "In- 
visible hand,"  or  to  broad  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  alone,  be  reasoned,  citing  the 
phenomenon  of  "the  invisible  handshake" — 
non-union  businesses  granting  pay  raises 
even  when  workers  are  In  abiindant  supply. 
The  most  popularized  and  least  sdentlflc 
of  Mr.  Okun's  contributions  is  vmdoubtedly 
the  "discomfort  index,"  a  simple  addition 
to  two  disparate  but  politically  sensitive  sta- 
tistics, the  rates  of  xmemployment  (a  per- 
centage of  the  labor  force)  and  inflation 
(the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index) .  Generously,  and  prudently,  he's 
shared  credit  for  it  with  this  writer,  recalling 
that  the  concept  surfaced  over  lunch,  and 
somehow  came  to  be  taken  more  seriously 
than  he  intended.  (The  index  was  6.4  in  1994. 
and  a  striking  19.1  last  year.) 
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But  Johnson  rejected  the  proposal  as 
"politically  impossible."  and  his  guns-and- 
butter  budgets  later  precipitated  a  virulent 
Inflation.  "It  was  a  classic  example,"  Okun 
said,  "of  fiscal  policy  veering  off  course." 

Okun  nonetheless  retained  his  faith  in 
fiscal  policy — modified  to  bring  government 
more  directly  into  the  wage-price  process. 
He  was  unhappy,  in  recent  years,  with  what 
he  considered  excessive  reliance  on  mone- 
tary policy,  but  blamed  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration (for  which  he  was  a  time- to-time 
unofficial  adviser)  for  inaction.  He  said  this 
Carter  failure  meant  that  "the  Fed  has  |by 
default]  the  only  anti-inflation  game  in 
town." 

In  the  past  11  years,  while  a  senior  schol- 
ar at  Brookings,  Okun  focused  on  ways  to 
deal  with  what  he  felt  had  become  the  ma- 
jor economic  problem  of  his  time — how  to 
overcome  "stagflation." 

"The  task  of  combining  prosperity  with 
price  stability  now  stands  as  the  major  un- 
solved problem  of  aggregative  economic  per- 
formance." Okun  said  in  a  1970  essay  called 
"The   Political   Economy  of   Prosperity." 

Okun  never  wavered  in  his  belief  that 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  needed  to  be  re- 
inforced by  other  public  policies.  Including 
presldentiea  jawboning  and  wage-price 
guldeposts.  He  shunned  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls,  but  urged  that  the  tax 
system  be  put  to  work  as  a  stick  or  carrot 
to  enforce  guidelines— one  of  the  many  so- 
called  "Tax-based  Incomes  Policies"  (TIP, 
for  short) . 

In  conversations  in  just  the  past  week,  he 
was  pessimistic  about  the  prospects  for  the 
U.S.  and  world  economy,  and  dubious  t^iat 
Carter's  latest  proposals  were  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  Inflation  here. 

Okun's  tragic  death  robs  the  nation  of  a 
mind  that  surely  would  have  helped  see  it 
through  the  present  morass.  It  Is  difficult. 
yet,  for  me  to  accept  the  reality  that  I  no 
longer  will  be  hearing  the  unique  little 
chuckle  or  words  of  wisdom  of  my  friend. 
Art  Okun. 

AKTHtni  Okun's  Challenge 

Arthur  Okun,  the  Influential  economist 
who  died  Sunday  at  the  age  of  51,  struggled 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  find  a 
liberal  answer  to  the  problem  of  inflation. 
While  many  Keyneslan  colleagues  aban- 
doned Washington  or  even  liberalism,  he 
held  the  fort  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  lobbied  with  only  the  force  of  his  ideas 
to  keep  the  policy  options  open. 

He  refused  to  accept  recession  as  a  cure 
because  he  knew  what  pain  it  would  cause 
before  the  job  was  truly  done.  Instead,  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  kept  coming  up  with  socially  more 
attractive,  albeit  politically  harder  alter- 
natives. Most  recently,  for  example,  he  urged 
Washington  to  yield  Income  tax  revenues  to 
the  states  so  they  could  reduce  sedes  taxes 
and  lower  the  inflation  index.  He  thought 
Social  Security  taxes  could  be  held  down  the 
same  way.  And  he  would  have  subsidized 
low-paid  workers  rather  than  raise  mini- 
mum wages.  Above  all,  Mr.  Okun  lobbied 
recently  for  using  tax  incentives  to  "pay" 
labor  and  business  to  hold  down  wages  and 
prices. 

What  he  was  doing  with  all  this  tinkering 
was  serving  a  profound  conviction  that 
America  requires  constant  balance  between 
its  rival  ambitions  for  equality  and  effi- 
ciency. He  knew  the  nation  never  would  and 
never  should  give  up  too  much  of  either. 
He  knew  there  was  no  remedy  in  reckless  in- 
equality to  improve  efficiency  or  in  massive 
inefficiency  to  enhance  equality.  Cruel  reces- 
sion was  no  answer;   neither  were  controls. 

Right  or  wrong,  Arthur  Okun  was  wrestl- 
ing with  the  hardest  problem.  It  will  be 
harder  still  without  blm.# 


NATO  COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  FOR 
A  FAMILY  OP  ADVANCED  AIR-TO- 
AIR  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  year  the 
Congress  enacted  section  27  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  which  established 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  co- 
operative projects.  The  provision  was 
passed  to  support  and  stimulate  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  in- 
teroperability of  weapons  systems. 

On  March  21,  1980,  the  administration 
transmitted  a  notification  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  under  sec- 
tion 27(c)  of  that  act  concerning  a  pro- 
posed memorandum  of  understanding 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  establish  a  NATO  coopera- 
tive project  for  a  family  of  advanced 
air-to-air  missile  systems.  The  proposed 
memorandum  of  understanding  itself  is 
classified  but  is  available  to  Senators  in 
the  office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  S-116  in  the  Capitol. 

I  ask  that  the  unclassified  portion  of 
the  notification  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  SECxmrrT  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC,  March  21,  1980. 
Hon.  FRANK  Chtjech, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.   Senate.    Washington.   DC. 
Dear  M«.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
27(c)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of    State,    I    am    transmitting    under 
separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  01-80,  con- 
cerning a  proposed  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing between  the  Governments  of  the 
United    States,   Prance,    Germany,    and   the 
United  Kingdom  to  establish  a  NATO  Co- 
operative Project  for  a  PamUy  of  Advanced 
Air-to-Air  Missile  Systems. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director.0 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FREEDOM 
•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress today  an  issue  which  is  close  to 
the  hearts  of  those  among  us  who  be- 
lieve in  human  dignity  and  the  rights  of 
free  men  and  women.  I  speak  of  the 
terrible  plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
Andrei  Sakharov,  Egor  Guberman,  and 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  other  cou- 
rageous human  beings  imprisoned  and 
suppressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  facade  of  legiti- 
macy projected  by  that  corrupt  regime. 
I  also  speak  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  the  Vashchenko  and  Chmyk- 
halov  families  who  have  taken  unofficial 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow 
since  June  28, 1978. 

I  fear  we  in  the  United  States  have 
for  so  long  enjoyed  the  freedom  of 
speech,  expression,  and  congregation 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  that  we 
may  forget  that  our  fellow  men  may  not 
enjoy  the  practice  of  these  fundamental 
rights,  but  live  out  their  lives  under  the 
burden  of  subjugation  and  denial  by  a. 
totalitarian  state  based  upon  the  crush- 
ing of  free  expression  and  free  will. 

Mr.  President,  even  as  we  speak,  Egor 
Guberman  is  on  trial  for  his  freedom  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
has  been  Illegally  Imprisoned  for  3  long 
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years  in  vioaltion  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
and  Andrei  Sakharov  faces  the  vindictive 
wrath  of  the  Communists  because  he 
dares  speak  the  terrible  truth  about  the 
Soviet  State.  The  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families  have  been  perse- 
cuted since  1962  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  reaffirm 
their  commitment  to  the  rights  of  man 
by  decrying,  protesting,  and  condemn- 
ing this  shameful  subjugation  of  free 
men  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  insisting  upon, 
no,  demanding  the  freedom  of  these 
champions  of  mankind's  liberty:  Sa- 
kharov, Shcharansky,  Guberman,  the 
Vashchenko  and  Chmykhalov  families, 
and  the  rest.  Many  years  ago,  a  great 
American  said:  "There  is  no  substitute 
for  victory."  I  say  to  you  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation:  "There  is  no  substitute 
for  freedom."* 


JESSE  OWENS 


•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  honor  one  of  my  State's 
native  sons,  who  died  this  week  at  the 
age  of  66.  Jesse  Owens'  life  began  amid 
poverty  in  the  Alabama  cotton  fields  as 
the  son  of  a  sharecropper.  By  the  time 
he  died,  he  proved  himself  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  athletes  of  modern  times, 
but  a  humanitarian  as  well  and  a  model 
for  yoimg  athletes  and  all  persons  to 
emulate. 

As  the  winner  of  four  gold  medals  at 
the  1936  Olympics  at  Berlin,  Jesse  Owens 
did  more  than  display  an  astounding 
feat  of  human  capacity,  setting  world 
records  as  a  sprinter,  long  jimiper,  and 
hurdler  which  remained  unassailable  for 
decades.  He  also  debunked  the  theory  of 
Adolf  Hitler  that  the  blonde,  blue-eyed 
Aryan  race  was  genetically  superior  and 
destined  for  world  conquest. 

His  career  by  no  means  stopped  after 
his  Olympic  triumphs.  In  decades  since, 
he  has  inspired  others  to  strive  for  great- 
ness. He  has  worked  to  develop  the  con- 
fidence of  imcounted  young  athletes, 
whom  he  held  in  highest  esteem  even 
when  they  slowly  began  to  approach  and 
surpass  Ws  records.  The  legend  of  Jesse 
Owens  transcended  athletics,  and  he  was 
an  unofficial  overseas  ambassador  for 
America.  The  last  two  Presidential  ad- 
ministrations have  honored  him  with  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  and  the  Living  Leg- 
ends Awards.  Although  he  is  no  longer 
with  us  as  a  living  legend,  let  us  be  cer- 
tain that  his  legend  will  always  live.* 


HONORING  LOUIS  PAUTSCH 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  of  aU 
forms  of  drug  abuse  in  our  drug-ori- 
ented society,  the  common  disease  of 
alcoholism  causes  more  human  misery, 
poverty,  broken  fsimilies  and  economic 
loss  than  all  others.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  alcoholism  has  been  fully 
recognized  for  what  it  is — one  of  the 
Nation's  most  serious  health  problems. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  there 
are  unsung  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  lives  to  helping  other  human  be- 


ings recover  from  this  deadly  affliction. 
Often  this  work  is  done  anonymously 
with  no  thought  of  personal  reward 
other  than  the  profound  spiritual  satis- 
faction of  seeing  valuable  human  lives 
reclaimed  and  families  reunited  in 
health,  happiness  and  faith  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  cannot  think  of  any  more  valu- 
able and  unselfish  public  service  than 
the  devotion  of  a  human  life  to  this 
great  work. 

Louis  Fautsch  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who 
is  a  recovered  alcoholic  himself  and  who 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  helping 
others,  is  a  beloved,  legendary  figure  in 
our  State  and  other  States  of  the  Mid- 
west. Recently  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  awarded  Mr.  Fautsch,  affection- 
ately known  as  the  "Little  Judge,"  their 
"First  Citizen  Award"  for  distinguished 
public  service.  An  article  in  the  Tele- 
graph-Herald on  December  31,  1979,  is 
an  absorbing  story  not  only  of  Louis 
Fautsch  and  his  life  and  good  works,  but 
of  the  miracle  being  wrought,  day  in 
and  day  out,  by  compassionate  people  in 
every  American  community  in  salvaging 
human  lives  from  a  dread  disease.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Louis  Pautsch  :  The  Anonymous  Helper 
(By  Roxie  HammUl) 

Louis  Fautsch  isn't  the  obvious  center  of 
attention  In  the  meeting  room  of  about  40 
recovering  alcoholics,  yet  his  presence  is  as 
pervsislve  as  the  smoke  that  fills  the  room. 

He  sits  near  the  back  of  the  room  while  the 
speaker  tells  of  his  three  years  of  sobriety. 
When  the  meeting  is  over,  Pautsch  moves 
quietly  from  person  to  person,  squeezing  a 
few  shoulders,  exchanging  funny  stories  and 
introducing  himself  to  newcomers. 

But  ask  anyone  who  knows  Fautsch,  and 
he  or  she  will  tell  you  that  the  Dubuque  at- 
torney is  the  guiding  force  behind  a  move- 
ment that  includes  hundreds  of  members  in 
the  trl-state  area. 

"Because  recovering  alcoholics  tend  to  wish 
to  remain  anonymous,  and  because  the  ten- 
ets of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  are  written 
In  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
members  to  'proflt'  from  their  association 
with  AA  in  a  monetary  way,  the  work  that 
Louis  has  done  during  his  35  years  of  so- 
briety has  not  been  front-page  news,!'  said 
a  letter  nominating  Pautsch  for  the  First 
Citizen  Award. 

"You  could  not  choose  an  individual  to  re- 
ceive your  award  who  has  done  more,  xisually 
anonymously,  always  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  traditions  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
demand  that  service  be  donated  freely  and 
willingly." 

Pautsch  founded  the  flrst  Dubuque  chap- 
ter of  a  AA  and  estimates  that  he  has  spent 
a  third  of  his  waking  hours  counseling  alco- 
holics and  spreading  information  about  what 
he  calls  the  "insidious  disease." 

For  this,  he  receives  no  pay.  It's  this  serv- 
ice and  dedication  that  earn  him  the  honor 
of  being  selected  as  the  Telegraph-Heralds 
First  Citizen  of  1979. 

Fautsch  has  served  under  seven  governors 
on  the  Iowa  Commission  on  Alcoholism.  The 
Louis  P.  Pautsch  Alcoholism  Treatment  Cen- 
ter at  St.  Joseph's  Unit  of  Mercy  Health  Cen- 
ter in  Dubuque  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
also  has  received  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  from  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  and  the  Dr.  Sedlacek  Award 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  Alcoholism 
Treatment  Center. 

In  fact,  the  walls  of  his  modem,  eighth- 
floor   office   in    the   Dubuque    Building   are 


lined  with  mementos— certlflcates  from  rarl- 
OUB  Iowa  governors,  black-and-white  vintage 
1940  photograplis  and  law  diplomas.  But  the 
highest  plaudits  come  from  the  people  be 
has  helped. 

"Louis  has  kept  me  going  more  than  any- 
body else,"  says  a  big  quiet  Irishman  who 
has  traveled  with  Fautsch  about  26  years. 
"He  has  a  real  knack  for  making  everyone 
feel  welcome.  He's  held  this  place  together.' 
as  far  as  I  can  see." 

Part  of  Fautsch  "8  knack,  he  says,  comes 
from  his  storytelling  and  sense  of  humor. 
Others  come  across  as  somber  and  straight- 
laced,  he  says,  but  Louis'  humor  has  been 
the  l>eet  medicine  to  troubled  alcoholics. 

"The  big  thing  about  Louis  is  that  every- 
one Is  always  glad  to  hear  him  taU.  He 
always  keeps  them  interested." 

And  if  they  enjoy  coming  to  the  meetings, 
they're  more  likely  to  come  back  and  benefit 
from  the  program,  he  says. 

The  anonymous  self-help  group  was  the 
flrst  in  the  city  to  treat  alcoholism  as  a  dis- 
ease Instead  of  something  that  can  be  cured 
by  just  wiUpower,"  Pautsch  says. 

"In  fact,  in  the  early  days.  aU  we  used  to 
hear  about  was  willpower." 

Fautsch  grew  so  tired  of  the  moralizing 
that  usuaUy  accompanied  the  various  "cures'' 
for  alcoholism  that  he  told  the  organizer  of 
a  Des  Moines  group.  "H  this  takes  wUlpower. 
then  you  can  count  me  out." 

That  was  in  1944.  This  year,  he  is  celebrat- 
ing his  35th  year  of  sobriety,  and  AA  is  cele- 
brating its  35th  year  in  Dubuque. 

In  his  office  overlooking  the  streets  of 
downtown  Dubuque.  Fautsch  draws  on  a 
wealth  of  anecdotes  from  his  early  years  with 
alcohol  treatment  groups. 

He  recalls  a  dinner  celebrating  the  open- 
ing of  an  alcoholism  treatment  center. 
Former  Iowa  Gov.  Harold  Hughes,  himself  a 
recovered  alcoholic,  attended,  as  did  Pautsch 
and  several  others.  After  the  meeting,  a  man 
approached  Hughes  and  asked.  "How  c«i 
you  set  aside  a  treatment  center  for  drunks 
when  you  send  pec^le  with  tuberculosis  off 

to  Colorado?"  * .     .  ^.  ^ 

Hughes  responded  poUtely  at  flrst,  but  the 
man    persisted,    Pautsch    recalls.    At    last 

Hughes  lost  his  temper.  "You  — 

_-l_."  be  exploded.  "There  are  twice  as 
many  drunks  in  Dubuque  than  there  wiU 
ever  be  tuberculosis  patients." 

Pautsch  became  known  as  the  Ut«e 
Judge"  because  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
more  prestigious  members  of  the  organi»- 
tion  in  Its  early  days.  As  such,  be  spoke 
throughout  the  United  SUteswid  helped 
start  treatment  groups  In  Iowa.  lUlnols.  Min- 
nesota. Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas. 

After  one  speaking  engagement  in  Canada, 
Pautsch  was  treated  to  a  ride  do^JV^burn^ng 
rapids  in  a  canoe  made  by  the  Cree  Indij^ 
tribe  of  that  area.  "What  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^i 
says.  "After  It  was  over,  they  named  me  Chief 
of  Jumping  Waters." 

Pautsch  has  a  colorful  history  of  his  own. 
He  was  bom  In  Dubuque  in  1908,  and  has 
lived  here  all  hU  life.  He  did  his  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Loras  College  '^^'^  J^^l^J^ 
law  degrees  from  the  University  of  Ntrtre 
Dame.  In  1937,  he  became  the  youngest  Jud^ 
of  a  court  of  record  In  Iowa  at  the  age  of  39. 
Pautsch  became  well  known  In  Dubuque  s 
Police  Court.  He  participated  ^^J'^vonrv 
tests  with  police  officers,  often  scoring  better 
than  the  police  officers,  according  to  friends 
who  nominated  him  for  First  Citizen.  Cm 
one  Christmas  Eve,  Pautsch  dismissed  ttie 
charges  against  all  people  coming  to  hU 
court,  wishing  them  a  merry  Christmas  ana 
warning  them,  "Whatever  you  did,  don  t  do  it 

*^^tsch  is  married  to  the  former  Lorraine 
Egelhof,  also  a  Dubuque  native.  They  have 
a  daughter.  Louise  Strub.  and  ^^  «"• 
Louis  Jr.,  Larry  and  Lee  David.  Larry 
F*ut»ch  pracUcM  law  with  hla  father. 
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hasnt  had  a  lot  of  time  for  hob- 
says  he  used  to  hunt  frequently, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  now."  He 
usually  hunted  for  small 
says. 
coUecte  ceramic  beads  depicting 
various  countries.   His   collec- 
I  ncludes  about  25  heads  from  sev- 
he  says, 
ere  not  always  Joyful  for  Fautsch 
In  1945,  he  admitted  to  hlm- 
Ufe  had  become  unmanageable 
drinking. 
<  ulte  a  guy."  Fautsch  says  of  his 
days.  "I  could  stand  up  and 
Imerlcks  with  the  best  of  them.  I 
others  wouldn't  sing  so  loud  so 
hear  me  better." 

he  replied  to   an  ad   in   Argosy 
hat  claimed  a  relatively  new  New 
could  help  people  stop  drinking 
happy. 

Fautsch  recalls  being  skeptical, 

:ouch  with  a  Des  Moines  member 

.  By  that  time,  Fautsch  says,  he'd 

problem  seven  years. 

conversations    with    the    Des 

member.  Fautsch  decided  to 

wagon.  "I  came  downstairs  one 

told  my  wife  rd  had  my  last 

says.  "And,  by  God,  I  had." 

quit     cold     turkey     and     never 

Into  his  old  ways,  he  sajrs.  "It 

but  I  know  It  can  be  done.  I 

I  had  to  keep  living  with  people 
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pok(  r  club,  for  example.  In  the  begln- 
Fau^b  says,  he  had  to  ask  the  mem- 
poker  group  to  take  their  booze 
after  playing  at  his  house.  "Now, 
It   In   my   house,   but   I   don't 
with  It." 

says  he  drinks  a  lot  of  coffee,  pop 

Instead. 
Fautsch  attended  each  weekly  in 
the  closest  city  with  a  meeting 
alcoholics.  "It  was  an  all-nleht 
had  to  change  trains  twice,  but 
been  glad  to  walk  It  because 
were  doing  for  me,"  he  says, 
trips  to  Des  Moines  weren't  to 
The     organizers     there     talked 
starting  a  group  In  Dubuque. 
I  Ud  about  a  month  later. 

Dubuque  group  was  "pretty 

Fautsch   sajrs.   "Not   even  the 

associate  with  us."  The  group 

up  of  about  six  men  meeting  in 

>£Bce. 

group   meets  every  night  of   the 

In  Dubuque  to  talk  about 

with  liquor  and  bow  they  can 
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One  of  the  rooms  of  the  treatment  center 
at  Mercy  has  a  large  portrait  of  Fautsch  with 
a  light  overhead,  he  says.  That  picture  can 
be  seen  easily  from  the  road. 

The  man  says  he  had  been  contemplating 
his  own  problem  on  the  way  to  the  hospital 
to  see  a  friend  who  was  undergoing  treat- 
ment when  he  noticed  the  picture.  All  those 
memories  of  Fautsch's  talks  came  flooding 
back.  "I  decided  right  there  to  go  into  treat- 
ment," he  says. 

"Louis  was  also  directly  responsible  for 
me  going  to  school,"  he  says,  by  convincing 
the  director  of  the  alcohol  and  dnig  abuse 
training  program  at  the  Mental  Health  In- 
stitute at  Independence,  Iowa,  to  accept 
him.  even  though  he  didn't  qualify  to  study 
there.  The  man  Is  now  a  counselor  for  peo- 
ple with  drug  or  alcohol  problems. 

A  former  public  official  who  has  partici- 
pated In  the  alcoholism  group  describes 
Fautsch  as  a  "neat  guy"  who  always  seems 
to  have  the  "right  word  for  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time."  Like  so  many  others,  he 
had  received  counseling  from  Fautsch  after 
he  decided  to  throw  away  the  bottle. 

"He  develops  a  rapport  with  people  and  It 
breaks  down  a  lot  of  barriers,"  he  says.  "I 
spoke  In  Marquette  a  while  back  and  I  had 
to  bring  a  list  back  of  folks  who  Just  wanted 
to  tell  him  hello." 

But  perhaps  Fautsch's  philosophy  can  be 
expressed  best  through  a  framed  needle- 
point hanging  in  his  office  of  the  famous 
prayer,  penned  by  theologian  Relnbold  Nle- 
buhr  In  1934,  which  has  become  AA's  motto: 
"Lord  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the 
things  I  cannot  change,  the  ccniTBge  to 
change  the  things  I  can  and  the  wisdom  to 
know  the  difference." 

As  for  Fautsch,  he  has  spent  most  of  bis 
time  changing  the  things  he  can. 

PREVIOUS  WINNBBS 

Previous  winners  of  the  TH  First  Citizen 
Award  are  Roger  Rhomberg,  a  businessman 
and  civic  leader,  former  Dubuque  city  man- 
ager GU  Chavenelle;  Gerald  "Red"  Mc- 
Aleece,  retired  radio  broadcaster  and  leader 
in  youth  and  recreation  activities;  Wayne 
A.  Norman,  chief  Impetus  behind  the  Fuve 
Flags  Center.  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Rhomberg. 
moving  force  behind  Ecumenical  Towers 
Inc.;  Jackson  "Mac"  Farshall.  donor  of  park 
acreage  to  Dubuque;  Paul  E.  Hemmer.  musi- 
cian, songwriter  and  radio  station  opera- 
tions director;  Leo  F.  Prommelt,  retired  city 
clerk,  and  JaqueUne  "Jacque"  Merritt,  a 
promoter  of  the  arts  and  services  to  the 
handicapped.# 


of  the  members  have  something 
about  Fautsch. 
putsch  has  done  at  least  as  much 
of  Alcoholic  Anonymous," 
ntember. 

younger   member   of   the   group 

with   bringing  his   mother 

together  after  a  divorce,  getting 

i  training  school  for  alcohol  and 

counseling  and  helping  to  solve 

ng  problem, 
convinced    the   man's    father   to 
and  stay  sober,  he  says.  Dur- 
he  says  he  could  remember  go- 
meetings  and  hearing  Fautsch 
would   always   give   me   orange 
et  me  keep  what  money  I  could 
floor.  You  know.  I  think  he  used 
noney  on  the  floor  because  there 
about  the  same  amount  there — 
00  cents  of  nickels  and  dimes." 
his  father's  sobriety  convinced  his 
return, 
developed  hla  own  drinking  prob- 
Fautacb  was  responsible,  in  an 
for  getting  him  treatment. 
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EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues.  Senators  Stevknson, 
Heinz,  Javits.  and  Bentsen  in  sponsor- 
ship of  S.  2379,  a  bill  to  encourage  ex- 
ports by  facilitating  the  formation  and 
operation  of  export  trading  companies. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  Improve 
U.S.  export  performance  at  a  time  when 
American  companies  are  facing  vigorous 
competition  in  the  international  market- 
place. Prom  every  corner  of  the  world, 
government  planning  and  financing  of 
foreign  trade  challenges  the  resources  of 
American  firms.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
American  companies  must  organize  the 
most  efBcient  business  operations  pos- 
sible. We  In  Government  must  do  what 
we  can  to  help  American  business  meet 
this  challenge.  We  can  no  longer  sit  Idly 
by  while  American  firms  lose  their  com- 
petitive edge.  We  must  act  now  to  free 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  American  en- 
terprise from  the  yoke  of  tax  laws  and 


Federal  regulations  that  limit  its  re- 
sourcefulness. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  do  this  is 
by  facilitating  the  formation  of  trading 
companies.  The  trading  company  is  not 
a  new  idea.  It  is  as  old  as  commerce  it- 
self and  has  enjoyed  great  success  in 
other  countries.  In  Japan,  for  example, 
the  top  10  trading  organizations,  the 
Sogo  Shoshas,  accoxmt  for  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  Japan's  imports  and 
50  percent  of  its  exports.  Trading  com- 
panies have  also  played  an  important 
role  in  the  economic  growth  of  many 
European  coimtries.  Yet,  despite  their 
historical  and  international  success, 
trading  companies  have  not  flourished  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  several  reasons — both  eco- 
nomic and  legal — for  this  failure.  It  is 
my  contention  that  the  economic  con- 
ditions no  longer  prevail  and  that  the 
legal  restraints  are  outdated  as  well. 

First,  we  have  been  generally  self-suf- 
ficient for  the  bulk  of  our  economic  needs 
throughout  our  Nation's  history.  Second, 
the  industrial  revolution  occurred  early 
in  our  history  and  its  effects  spread 
quickly.  This  made  the  acquisition  and 
distribution  of  goods  easy  and  further 
reduced  our  dependence  on  foreign 
trade.  Third,  the  large  size  of  our  domes- 
tic market  meant  that  American  busi- 
nessmen had  ample  growth  opportuni- 
ties close  at  hand  and  with  relatively  low 
risks  involved.  These  factors,  all  product 
of  our  imique  geographic  and  economic 
heritage,  limited  the  attractiveness  and 
need  of  foreign  trade  companies.  TTiese 
unique  conditions  no  longer  prevail.  The 
interdependence  and  competitiveness  of 
the  world  market  make  it  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  sustain  its  economic 
growth  while  operating  on  outdated  no- 
tions of  resource  self-sufficiency  in  limit- 
ed domestic  markets.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge and  respond  to  the  very  real  inter- 
national challenges  that  confront  us  in 
foreign  trade. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations limit  our  ability  to  respond  to 
these  new  challenges.  For  example.  Gov- 
ernment regulations  prevent  U.S.  banks 
from  offering  many  important  trading 
services.  In  addition,  antitrust  uncer- 
tainties deter  many  U.S.  firms  from  co- 
operating with  other  U.S.  producers  in 
their  organization  of  export  activities. 
These  restrictions  are  anachronisms. 
They  hamper  American  firms  at  a  time 
when  foreign  governments  are  cooperat- 
ing with  and.  in  many  instances,  sub- 
sidizing and  directing  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  export  trade.  These  restrictions 
cost  American  businessmen  opportuni- 
ties abroad  and  cost  American  workers 
jobs  at  home. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2379  addresses  many 
of  these  obstacles  and  facilitates  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  export  trading 
companies.  It  does  so  in  a  way  that  opens 
the  door  of  foreign  trade  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
companies  not  presently  realizing  their 
export  potential.  Once  enacted,  this 
legislation  will  increase  opportimities  for 
small-  and  medium-sized  firms  to  find 
markets,  reduce  the  costs  of  sales  and  in- 
crease access  to  credit.  In  so  doing  it  will 
Increase  U.S.  competitiveness  In  world 
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markets,  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  stimulate  economic  growth  at 
home.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRESS 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Small  Busi- 
ness appointed  by  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  I  am  pleased  to  report  some  sub- 
stantial progress  in  assisting  the  14  mil- 
lion independent  enterprises  which  con- 
stitute a  vital  sector  of  the  American 
economy.  The  highlights  of  this  progress 
are  set  forth  in  a  "Small  Business  Agenda 
for  Action  in  1980,"  which  the  task  force 
is  making  available  to  the  Senate  and 
the  public  today  as  a  part  of  our  report. 

IMPLEMENTATION     OP     WHITE     HOUSE     CONFER- 
ENCE   RECOMMENDATIONS    WELL    UNDEBWAY 

At  the  Nation's  historic  first  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  in 
January,  nearly  1,700  delegates  delib- 
erated and  agreed  upon  60  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  shall  submit  for  the  Record 
a  listing  of  the  delegate  recommenda- 
tions as  exhibit  I. 

In  response,  within  2  months,  the 
Senate  has  organized  to  consider  these 
recommendations  systematically  with 
a  view  to  implementation  of  those  upon 
which  a  consensus  is  reached.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  task  force  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  task  force  is  composed  of  key 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  major  small 
business  legislation  pending  before  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  Senate. 

The  task  force  has  met  and  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  action.  We  are  therefore 
pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  in- 
itiated a  program  to  begin  the  enact- 
ment of  a  broad  spectrum  of  small  busi- 
ness legislation  in  1980  and  subsequent 
years. 

Directly  responding  to  the  top  White 
House  Conference  recommendations, 
and  related  Senate  legislation,  the 
agenda  contains  a  list  of  public  hear- 
ings, committee  executive  sessions,  floor 
action,  and  endorsements  of  pending 
legislation  and  other  action  of  specific 
and  major  benefit  to  new  small  and  in- 
dependent business  and  to  the  private 
enterprise  system  as  a  whole. 

In  my  view,  it  is  impressive  evidence 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  commitment, 
that  several  of  the  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  started. 

SUMMARY    OF   AGENDA 

This  agenda  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Scheduling  of  public  hearings  to  take 
testimony  on  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  to  implement  conference  rec- 
ommendations and  related  matters: 

First.  Taxes  and  capital  formation: 
The  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  has  begun  two  very  impor- 
tant sets  of  hearings. 


On  March  24  testimony  was  taken  on 
a  number  of  estate  tax  bills  (such  as 
S.  1825,  S.  1984,  and  S.  2220) .  The  ob- 
jective is  to  enact  legislation  to  sub- 
stantially improve  the  prospects  for  con- 
tinuity of  small  and  family  businesses 
and  farms.  Estate  tax  improvements 
can  help  keep  local  ownership  of  busi- 
ness, which  means  so  much  to  commu- 
nity life,  and  can  preserve  the  incentives 
to  expand  a  business  so  it  can  be  passed 
along  to  one's  family.  Such  an  effort 
responds  to  delegate  recommendation 
No.  4. 

On  March  28  and  April  1  the  Byrd 
subcommittee  begins  hearings  on  all  of 
the  remaining  White  House  Conference 
delegates  tax  recommendaticHis  and  re- 
lated bills  pending  in  the  Senate.  (Rec- 
ommendations No.  1,  2,  7,  and  9.)  The 
committee's  list  Includes  : 

1.  S.  653  "roll-over"  of  capital  gains  from 
sale  of  business; 

2.  S.  487  tax  credit  for  purchasing  the 
first  stock  offering  of  a  small  business;  * 

3.  S.  1481  creation  of  new  security  called 
"Participating  Debenture"; 

4.  S.  2136  Corporate  rate  reduction  up  to 
$150,000; 

5.  S.  1435/S.  no  depreciation  simplifica- 
tion and  reform: 

6.  S.  2171  elimination  of  mid-year  W-2 
form; 

7.  S.  2168.  to  increase  the  number  of  Sub- 
chapter S.  shareholders  to  100; 

8.  S.  2239  to  restore  tax-favored  options; 

9.  S.  1967  to  allow  creation  of  a  broker- 
dealer  profit  reserve  for  supporting  secu- 
rities of  smaller  companies; 

10.  S.  2152.  to  double  ellglbUlty  for  Used 
Machinery  Investment  Credit  to  $200,000. 

11.  S  2480,  to  Increase  permissible  ac- 
cumulated earnings  to  $250,000. 

Second.  Innovation.  On  March  18,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  com- 
menced hearings  on  S.  1860,  the  com- 
prehensive bill  designed  to  support  in- 
novative small  business.  Small  firms 
and  individuals  account  for  half  of  all 
industrial  innovations  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  their  larger  brethren.  How- 
ever, they  receive  only  S'/z  percent  of 
Federal  research  contracts.  OUr  bill, 
S.  1860  proposes  to  increase  the  small 
business  share  of  R.  &  D.  contracts  by 
1  percent  a  year  up  to  10  percent.  (Dele- 
gate recommendations  No.  6  and  14.) 

Third.  Small  business  share  of  energy 
funds.  Senator  Robert  Byrd  has  an- 
nounced hearings  in  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  consider  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  small  busine^ 
share  of  procurement  and  research  in 
the  rapidly  growing  energy  area,  where 
developing  alternative  and  renewable 
energy  sources  can  greatly  benefit  our 
citizens. 

Fourth.  Stimulating  small  business 
exports.  The  Senate  l^naJl  Business  Com- 
mittee commenced  hearings  on  March  12 
and  13  to  consider  S.  2040,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  assistance  to 
small  business  exporters.  Now  most  large 
corporations  export  but  few  small  firms 
do  and  we  need  to  develop  export  mar- 
kets, to  improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
Our  hearing  has  set  in  motion  follow-up 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee with  the  objective  of  reporting  ex- 
port-assistance legislation  to  the  Sen- 


ate floor  for  con^deratton  in  1980.  (Re- 
sponds to  five  delegate  recommendations 
on  international  trade.) 

Fifth.  Capital  formation  credit  and 
securities.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee began  joint  hearings  with  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on 
March  3  and  5  which  will  continue  on 
April  24  and  29  on  the  securities  and 
credit  aspects  of  small  business  capital 
formation.  During  the  1970's  small  com- 
panies and  venture  capital  financiers 
were  virtually  excluded  from  the  national 
capital  markets.  Growing  institutionali- 
zation of  financial  markets  could  make 
the  situation  even  worse  in  the  future. 
These  hearings  will  consider  bills  such  as 
S.  2239  (options).  S.  1967  (broker-dealer 
prcrfit  reserve),  the  administration's 
"Small  Business  Issuers  Simplifl(»tioa 
Act,"  S.  1940.  and  S.  1533,  in  an  effort 
to  reverse  these  unfortimate  trends. 
(Delegate  recommendations  No.  7,  9,  and 
11.) 

Sixth.  Overall  response  to  delegate  rec- 
ommendations. The  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  promptly  began  public 
hearings  on  March  3  and  5  with  the  in- 
tend of  covering  all  of  the  12  areas  ad- 
dressed by  the  White  House  Conference, 
particularly  those  areas  which  other 
committees  do  not  cover.  "Rie  first  series 
of  hearings  is  in  the  area  of  capital  for- 
mation, which  contained  5  of  the  top 
10  recommendations. 

Scheduling  executive  committee 
markup  sessions  to  prepare  legislation 
already  pending  before  committees  for 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate: 

First.  Regulatory  flexibiUty.  A  markup 
of  a  pending  bill  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  "regulatory  flexibiUty"  (S.  299)  has 
been  scheduled  for  early  April  beton 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
legislation  is  aimed  at  getting  Federal 
agencies  to  scale  their  regulations,  re- 
porting, and  paperwork  according  to  the 
size  of  the  businesses  involved  and  the 
resources  they  have  available  to  csomply. 
It  is  well  known  that  as  businesses 
grow  larger,  they  can  afford  the  services 
of  full  time  b<X)kkeepers  or  public  ac- 
coimtants.  But  new  and  small  enterprises 
often  must  make  do  with  part  time  help 
and  advice. 

Therefore,  it  could  be  tremendously 
helpful  if.  for  example.  Government  re- 
ports could  be  scaled  down  to  once  every 
2  or  3  years  for  small  business.  Another 
possibility  is  reporting  on  a  sampling 
basis  for  smaller  firms,  instead  of  once 
a  year  or  once  per  quarter.  (This  re- 
sponds to  delegate  recommendations  No. 
5  and  15.) 

Second.  Comprehensive  regulatory 
reform  (including  sunset  provisions).  A 
completion  of  the  markup  on  two  major 
bills  which  deal  with  this  subject  (S.  262 
in  the  Governmental  Affairs  and  8.  2147 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee)  have  been 
annoimced  for  early  April.  In  this  area 
of  vital  importance  to  small  business  the 
task  force  is  working  for  enactment  in 
1980  of  omnibus  legislation  which  In- 
cludes the  following  provisions: 

Detailed  analysis  of  anticipated  co8ts> 
and  proposed  benefits  of  major  regula- 
tions; 
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Paperwork    reduction.    Small 
know   from   experience   that 
requirments  of  Federal,  State, 
governments  are  excessive.  The 
reductions  of  reporting  re- 
the  work  of   the  Senate 
Committee — which  I  will 
later  in  this  report — lead  us 
that  Government  paperwork 
50  to  75  percent  and  at  the 
improve  the  quality  of  the 
submitted.  The  task  force 
i^ngly  urged  that  paperwork 
legislation  such  as  S.  1411  be 
in  the  full  CJovemmental  Af- 
followlng    the    early 
cdntemplated  in  the  Subcom- 
Pederal  EfBciency.  Addition- 
force  supports  a  target  for 
Federal  paperwork  reduction 

within  18  months. 

Small  business  advocacy.  Tlie 

Dffice  at  the  Small  Business 

has  proved  to  be  one  of 

jective  voices  of  small  busi- 

Federal   agencies   and  the 

Advocate,  backed  up  by  a 

of  experts  and  researchers,  is 

r  to  the  difficulties  faced 

million    American    small    busi- 

diverse  and  scattered 

the  country — in  responding 

agency  decisions  or  complex 

By  mid-Jime,  the  Senate  Ap- 

Subcommittee,  under  the 

South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 

consider  how  to  preserve  and 

the  small  business  advocacy 

tt^ough  appropriations  bills. 

Senate  Small  Business  Com- 

act  during  1980  to  strengthen 

foundation  for  advocacy 

(pelegate  recommendation  No. 


of  policy  positions,  to  ad- 

and  other  actions  which 

to  the  small  business 


Bi  Llance 


budget/inflation.  The 
manimously  endorsed  the  ob- 
i  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
:  or  the  purpose  of  combating 
\fhich  is  a  paramount  concern 
businesses.  (Delegate  rec- 
ommendation No.  3.) 


Elimination    of    "carryover 

from  the  estate  tax.  The  task 

final  enactment  of  this 

^hich  is  part  of  the  windfall 

Jill  (HJl.  3919)  that  had  al- 

the  Senate,  and  which  I 

to  report  was  signed  into  law 


Afccess  to  courts  and  magistrate 

;ienalties.  At  present,  a  small 

<wner    contesting    a    Federal 

of  general  applicability,  or  the 

of  a  penalty,  is  fighting  an 

fahttle  because   of   the  vastly 

n  sources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

1  he  task  force  therefore  urged 

consideration  and  passage  of  8. 

relief  to  small  business  in 


the  Judicial  access  and  penalty  areas. 
This  measure  has  already  passed  the 
Senate.  (Delegate  recommendation  No. 
12.) 

Fourth.  Patent  reform.  The  Small 
Business  Committee  has  found  that 
small  firms  are  victimized  by  the  present 
patent  system  almost  as  often  as  they 
are  helped  by  it.  The  task  force  urged 
action  on  small  business  patent  reform, 
along  the  lines  of  presently  pending  S. 
414  or  S.  1679,  which  are  now  on  the 
Senate  calendar.  The  task  force  also 
urged  sufficient  appropriations  to 
strengthen  the  patent  office,  so  process- 
ing backlogs  can  be  reduced. 

CONSIDERATION    BY    THE   FTJIX    SENATE 

In  each  of  these  instances,  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  measures  being  con- 
sidered by  these  subcommittees  and 
committees,  will,  when  perfected,  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  for  considera- 
tion by  the  full  Senate.  We  believe  that 
there  is  an  excellent  prospect  for  action 
on  a  number  of  these  measures  this  year 
and  next  year. 

AGENDA    IS    DIRECTLT    RESPONSIVE 

This  program  is  directly  responsive 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  and  also  to  the  many  small 
business  organizations  who  are  testify- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  years  on  the 
major  problems  of  small  and  independ- 
ent enterprise.  In  my  view,  it  is  a  sound 
and  realistic  agenda  for  action.  The 
agenda  has  been  assembled  by  those 
Senators  who  have  direct  responsibility 
over  the  area  concerned. 

I  believe  the  task  force  members  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  small  business 
community  for  their  splendid  coopera- 
tion in  assembling  the  overall  task  force 
agenda,  and  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  on  the  bills  within  their  commit- 
tees. The  members  have  already  identi- 
fied the  legislation  and  other  action 
which  can  implement  the  White  House 
Conference  delegate  recommendations 
and  relieve  other  pressing  small  busi- 
ness and  economic  problems,  and  have 
mobilized  their  resources  to  consider 
these  matters,  so  that  measures  can  move 
forward  all  along  the  line.  Membership 
follows : 

TASK    FORCE    MEMBERSHIP 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin,  Chair- 
man, Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Chairman;  Finance,  Chairman,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Social  Security;  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  California,  Assistant 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate;  Banking, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions; Veterans'  Affairs,  Chairman;  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources. 

Sen.  Ernest  F.  HoUlngs,  South  Carolina, 
Appropriations,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
State.  Justice.  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary; 
Budget  (no  subcommittees)  3rd  ranking 
member;  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation, Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications; Member  of  Subsommlttee  on 
Science,  Technology  and  Space. 

Sen.  Donald  Stewart.  Alabama,  Agricul- 
ture, Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation; 
Banking.  Member.  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee;  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business. 

Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Missouri.  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs.  Chairman,  Subcommittee 


on  Government  Efficiency;  Appropriations, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies;  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Sen.  John  C.  Culver,  Iowa,  Judiciary, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures;  Armed  Services.; 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  (jtovernment  Regulations 
and  Paperwork;  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business,  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Regulation  and  P^erwork. 

Sen.  Gary  Hart.  Colorado.  Armed  Services, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
stitution; Member.  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Procurement;  Budget  (no  subcommit- 
tees);  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Sen.  Wendell  H.  Ford.  Kentucky,  Com- 
merce. Science  and  Transportation.  Chair- 
man. Consumer  Subcommittee;  Ranking 
Member.  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Tech- 
nology and  Space;  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Resources  and  Materials  Production;  Rules 
and  Administration   (No  subcommittees). 

Sen.  Bin  Bradley,  New  Jersey.  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources;  Finance.  Chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Revenue  Sharing  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems;  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 

SICNinCANCE    OP   THE    SENATE   TASK   FORCE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  encouraging  after 
many  years  during  which  small  business 
problems  received  inadequate  attention 
in  Government,  to  see  the  small  business 
task  force  organized  and  proceeding  with 
swift  and  effective  action.  In  my  view, 
the  majority  leader's  task  force  adds  a 
number  of  significant  dimensions  to  this 
work,  which  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  task  force  is  sheperding  the  re- 
sponse to  the  White  House  Conference, 
assuring  early  congressional  attention 
for  virtually  all  of  the  high  priority  and 
many  of  the  other  recommendations  of 
the  Conference; 

It  has  allocated  definite  responsibility 
among  task  force  members  for  moving 
the  top  priority  bills  forward; 

It  has  set  definite  dates  for  the  con- 
sideration of  many  of  these  matters  in 
public  hearings  and  executive  committee 
markups; 

It  has  established  a  coordinating  mech- 
anism for  those  Senators  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  small  business  and  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  help; 

It  has  established  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  the  Senate 
leadership,  which  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  progress  of  legislation; 

It  offers  a  focal  point  for  cooperation 
of  the  Senate  with  the  President  and 
House  of  Representatives.  We  therefore 
have  a  beginning  of  a  foundation  for 
joint  and  cooperation  action  across  the 
entire  Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  formula  for  action.  I  com- 
mend the  imagination  and  initiative  of 
the  Senate  majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
task  force,  €uid  also  each  of  the  members 
of  the  task  force  who  have  brought  it  to 
life  and  given  it  a  meaningful  program 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

THE    COMPLETE    TASK   FORCE    AGENDA 

The  detailed  agenda,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  task  force,  is  set  forth  below  for 
the  full  information  of  the  other  Sena- 
tors, the  small  business  community  and 
the  public : 
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6sNATr  SicAU.  BiTSiMxss  Task  Fokck  Aoknba  For  Acnoir  or  ISSO 
In  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  delegates,  the  Senate  Small  BuslneaB  TMk  Force  hu  listed  tlie 
foUowlng  agenda  of  hearings,  related  actions,  and  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  these  efforts: 


STTBJECT 

Taxes  and  Capital  Formation 
(H.  Byrd-Flnance) 
(Bradley-Finance ) 
(Nelson-Finance) 


Capital  Formation — Estate  Taxes 
(H.  Byrd-Flnance) 
(Bradley-Finance) 
(Nelson-Finance) 


3.  Budget  Policy — Inflation 
(HoUlngs,  Hart) 

4.  Capital  Formation — credit  and  securities 
(Cranston -Banking)  (Stewart-Banking 
and  Small  Business)  Nelson-Sm.  Business) 

5.  Regulatory  Flexibility 
(Culver-Judlclary) 


6.  Comprehensive  Regulatory  Reform 
(Culver-Judlclary)     (Kagleton-Gov't    Af- 
fairs) 


7.  Paperwork  Reduction 
(Eagleton-Gov't  Affairs) 


8.  Access  to  Courts  and  Magistrate  Review  of 
Penalties 

(Culver) 

9.  Small  Business  Advocacy 
(HolUngs-Approprlatlons) 
(Nelson-Sm.  Biislness) 

10.  Innovation 
(Nelson-Sm.  Business) 

( HoUlngs- Appropriations ) 
( Pord  -  Oomiherco) 

11.  Patent  Reform 
(Culver-Judlclary) 
(HoIUngs-Approp.) 


13.  Procurement-Small  Business  Share 
(Various  Senators) 


SPKCinC  ACTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN 

Hearings  to  begin  March  28  and  April  1  on 
the  entire  range  of  Small  Business  Capital 
Formation  proposals  by  the  Taxation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Including  the  following  bUls: 

1.  S.  663  "roll-over"  of  capital  gains  from 
sale  of  buslxiess; 

2.  S.  487  tax  credit  for  purchasing  the  first 
stock  offering  of  a  small  business; 

3.  S.  1481  creation  of  new  security  called 
"Participating  Debenture"; 

4.  S.  2136  Corporate  rate  reduction  up  to 
•  160,000; 

5.  S.  1436/S.  110  depredation  simplification 
and  reform 

6.  S.  2171  elimination  of  mid-year  W-2  form 

7.  S.  2168,  to  increase  the  number  of  Sub- 
chapter S  shareholders  to  100; 

8.  S.  2239  to  restore  tax  favored  options; 

9.  S.  1967  to  aUow  creation  of  a  broker-dealer 
profit  reserve  for  supporting  securities  of 
smaller  companies; 

10.  S.  2152,  to  double  eligibility  for  Used 
Machinery  Investment  Credit  to  $200,000. 

11.  S.  2480  to  Increase  permlssable  accumu- 
lated earnings  to  (250,000. 

Hearings  underway  on  March  24  In  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  on 
Estate  Tax  Revisions  (S.  1825,  S.  1984,  S. 
2220) ;  also,  the  Task  Force  advocates  final 
action  on  elimination  of  "carry-over  basis" 
of  1976  estate  tax  law 

Endorse  balanced  budget. 


Joint  hearings  underway  oy  Senate  Banking 
and  Small  Business  Committee,  March  3, 
5,  and  April  24  and  29. 

Mark-up  of  S.  299  schediiled  for  early  April 
In  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 


Completion  of  mark-up  to  be  scheduled  on 
S.  262  In  Governmental  Affairs  Conunlttee; 
also  S.  2147  In  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
which  mark-up  Is  scheduled  for  early 
AprU. 


The  Task  Force  urges  mark-up  o!  legislation 
such  as  S.  1411  m  full  Government  Affairs 
^Committee  foUowlng  presently  comtem- 
plated  mark-up  by  Subcom.  on  Federal 
Spending.  AddltlonaUy,  the  Task  Force  en- 
dorses, as  a  target  a  25  percent  reduction 
In  paperwork  burdens  within  18  months. 

The  Task  Force  urges  House  passage  of  S.  265, 
covering  these  matters,  which  has  passed 
Senate. 

Consideration  by  mld-Jime  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
SBA  advocacy  function,  also  strengthen 
statutory  authority  for  advocacy  activities. 

Hearings  underway  on  Omnibus  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Innovation  bUl  (S.  1860)  In  Small 
Business  Committee,  beginning  March  18, 
1980. 

The  Task  Force  urges  action  on  smaU  busi- 
ness patent  reform  along  the  lines  of  S.  414 
and/or  S.  1679  which  are  now  on  the  cal- 
endar and  also  urges  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  strengthen  patent  office  to  reduce 
backlog. 

The  Task  Force  urges  various  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  to  explore  the  poten- 
tial benefits  to  the  economy  of  Increasing 
small  business  share  of  government  re- 
search and  other  contracts. 

Hearlnes  to  be  scheduled  In  the  energy  area 
in  Appropriations  Committee  by  Robert 
Byrd. 

The  Task  Force  also  advocates  similar  hear- 
lnes In  such  other  areas  as  Defense,  the 
Soace  Agency.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  DeDartrnents  of  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Housing. 


KVKNTUAI.  COALS 

Consideration  In  1980  by  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  passage  by  fuU  Senate  In  1980  of 
tax  legislation  to  Improve  coital  forma- 
tion, recovery  and  retention,  which  does 
not  Involve  significant  revenue  loss. 

(These  bearings  respond  to  delegate  recom- 
mendations Nos.  1,2,7  and  9) 


Enactment  of  legislation  to  Improve  pros- 
pects for  continuity  of  businesses  and 
farms;  Including  provisions  of  H.R.  3919 
whch  would  eliminate  carry-over  basis 
provisions. 

(Delegate  recommendation  No.  4) 

Achieve  balanced  budget  for  cmnlng  fiscai 
year  (1981)  to  combat  Inflatlcm.  (Delegate 
rec.  No.  3) 

Possible  legislative  action  on  credit  and 
securities  matters.  Delegates  recs.  No.  9, 
and  II) 

Enactment  In  1980  of  legislation  to  empower 
and  encourage  agencies  to  scale  regula- 
tions and  paperwork  requirements  to  the 
size  and  resources  of  the  buslneMes 
regulated.  (Delegates  recs.  Nos.  6  &  16) 

Enactment  In  1980  of  omnibus  legislation 
Including:  a)  detaUed  analysis  of  antici- 
pated costs  and  proposed  benefits  of  major 
regulations;  b)  strengthened  oversight  and 
management  of  the  regulatory  process;  c) 
specific  provisions  addressed  to  smaU  busi- 
ness problems.  (Delegate  recs.  Nos.  5  ft  15) 

Enactment  of  legislation  In  1980  to  reduce 
paperwork  burdens  by:  1)  eliminating 
present  loopholes  In  clearance  procedures 
for  new  reports;  and  2)  requiring  conpre- 
hensive  periodic  reviews  of  existing  forma. 
(Delegate  recs.  Nos.  6  an  16) 

Enactment  of  legislation  In  1980  along  the 
Unes  of  S.  265.  (Delegate  rec.  No.  12) 

Legislative  action  in  1980  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  SBA  Advocacy  program.  (Dele- 
gate rec.  No.  10) 

Consideration  on  Senate  floor  In  1980  of  In- 
creasing small  business  share  of  re««arch 
and  development  as  well  as  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl.  (Delegate  recs.  No.  6  and 
14) 

Enactment  In  1980  of  smaU  business  related 
patent  reform  bills,  including  stroncnr 
patent  office. 


Progressive  increase  In  smaU  business  share 
in  maior  procurement  programs.  (Delegate 
rec.  No.  14) 


Consideration  of  nnall  busbtess  share  oi 
Dept.  of  Energy  R  &  D  In  oonnecttOD  with 
1981  appropriations. 
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IS.  Stlmiil  bte  Small  BuBlneas  BspMts 

(Nelso  i) 


16.  Produdt  UablUty 

(Conun^t:*  Consumer  Subcommittee) 
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apxcui.  AcnoMB  to  be  takkn 
Hearings  held  on  S.  2040  In  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  March  12  and  13,  to  be 
followed  by  hearings  In  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  dates  of  which  have  not  been 
announced. 
Hearings  to  be  held  In  mid-1980,  to  include 
small  business  testimony. 


EVKNTUAL  GOALS 

Clean  bill  for  Senate  floor  consideration  on 
financial  aid  for  small  business  exporters. 
(Responds  to  five  recommendations  in  tbe 
area  of  International  Trade  by  delegates) 

Eventual  enactment  of  product  liability  relief 
legislation  which  would  aid  small  business. 
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through  Senate  Small  Business 


Committee  efforts  in  recent  years,  "niese 
examples  clearly  indicate  the  feasibility 
of  a  massive  reduction  in  Government 
paperwork  in  the  future. 

Committee  hearings  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Paperwork  Cmimiis- 
sion  in  1974,  which  undertO(A  a  major 
review  of  paperwork  requiranents 
imposed  on  businesses  and  the  public. 
The  Commission's  final  report  made  649 
recommendations,  one-third  of  which 
have  already  been  implemented. 

An  amendment  to  the  1977  minimum 
wage  bill  reduced  8  pages  of  applications, 
notices,  and  instructions  on  hiring  part- 
time  students  to  a  single  post  card  with 
4  questions.  In  the  following  year,  there 
was  a  six -fold  increase  (from  900  to 
5,800)  in  the  nimiber  of  businesses  will- 
ing to  apply  under  this  program. 

A  committee  bill  in  1978  consolidated, 
into  a  single  annual  filing,  the  "941 
employment  form"  on  which  each  of  the 
4^2  million  employers  had  listed  the 
name  of  every  employee  four  times  a 
year.  This  eliminated  a  stack  of  paper- 
work more  than  2  miles  high  annually. 

Committee  hearings  and  correspond- 
ence helped  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
ERISA  form  EBS-1  from  16»/i  pages  to 
5^2  pages,  eliminating  7  million  pages 
of  paperwork  yearly  for  retirement 
plans. 

The  Treasury  Depcuiznent  eliminated 
two  revenue  sharing  reports  per  year 
after  it  was  brought  to  its  attention  that 
more  detailed  information  was  already 
being  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
All  38,000  of  the  Nation's  governmental 
units  were  spared  this  additional 
paperwoiic. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
reduced  its  affirmative  action  form  from 
19  pages  to  7.  This  eliminates  12  pages 
of  unnecessary  paperwork  for  an  esti- 
mated 26,000  businesses. 

Another  committee  amendment  to 
the  1980  Housing  Act  exempts  a  half- 
million  homebuilders  and  realtors  and 
approximately  7,000  new  housing  sub- 
division yearly  from  filing  extensive  Fed- 
eral documents  pursuant  to  60  pages  of 
regulations,  provided  all  the  lots  are 
sold  to  buyers  within  the  same  State. 

A  pending  bill  permitting  W-2's  to  be 
filed  once  at  yearend.  instead  of  after 
every  one  of  the  65  million  midyear  job 
changes,  will  save  businesses  $300  mil- 
lion annually  in  addition  to  the  waste  of 
time  and  effort  in  filling  out  these  extra 
forms. 

OTHXB   ACCOMPUBHMENTS 

A  aeries  of  other  initiatives  result  in 
progress  in  the  area  of  curbing  unneces- 
sary regulations,  strengthening  capital 
formation,  improving  small  business 
prospects  under  Government  contracts 
and  subcontracts,  and  giving  small  busi- 
ness greater  participation  in  the  Nation's 
critical  energy  and  technology  efforts. 

Tbeee  Small  Businese  Committee  ac- 


tivities also  provided  an  excellent  focus 
for  educating  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  about  the  complexity  of  far- 
ranging  and  interlocking  small  business 
problems. 

However,  In  the  course  of  this  effort, 
it  became  clear  that  congressi<mal  initi- 
atives have  some  limitations.  Lasting 
progress  across  the  board  can  only  be 
secured  by  continuing  cooperaticm  by  all 
branches  of  Government.  It  became  in- 
creasingly clear  to  us  that  small  busi- 
ness needed  an  overall  strategy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  new,  small,  local  and 
independent  enterprise  as  a  vital  sector 
of  the  American  economy.^  Our  commit- 
tee advocated  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Biisiness  in  its  annual  reports 
for  several  years  as  a  vehicle  for  develop- 
ing "a  nati<mal  policy — in  each  branch 
and  on  every  level  of  Government — that 
will  make  small  businesses  more  visible, 
give  them  higher  priority  so  that  tra- 
ditional small  business  values  will  be 
preserved." ' 

At  the  announcement  of  the  confer- 
ence, its  potential  was  envisioned  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  White  House  Conference  is  the  ideal 
forum  to  examine  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness because  the  White  House  commands 
national  and  world  attention  and  could  en- 
courage a  comprehensive  strategy  that  can 
cut  across  the  entire  American  economy,  in 
order  to  create  a  better  environment  few 
small  business  to  begin  to  grow,  thrive  and 
finally,  survive  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other.' 

SMALX     BUSINESS     OBGANIZATION     OCPBOVES 

E>uring  the  past  5  to  10  years,  the 
common  problems  and  cMnmon  interests 
of  the  Nation's  20  to  50  million  small 
business  owners  also  found  expression  in 
greater  membership  and  more  activity 
in  national,  regional,  local,  and  trade  as- 
sociations. 

The  most  numerous  national  small 
business  groups,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  (NFEB),  had 
less  than  100,000  members  in  1953.  By 
the  end  of  1970  the  number  had  grown 
to  260,000,  and  during  the  1970's,  the  total 
more  than  doubled  to  555,000  in  1978. 

During  the  same  25-year  period,  the 
National  &nall  Business  Association 
(NSBA)  grew  from  20,000  to  50,000  mem- 
bers. Three  years  ago,  NSBA  organized  a 
coalition  of  trade  associations  predomi- 

» See  "Small  Business— A  Vital  Sector",  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  by  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd,  Congbesbional  Recobo, 
January  31, 1980,  page  S.691. 

'  27th  Annual  Re-port  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  (Senate  Re- 
port 95-30),  February  25,  1977,  page  3;  see 
also  28th  Annual  Report  (Senate  Report  96^ 
629),  February  1,  1978,  pp.  11-12:  also  29th 
Annual  Report  (Senate  Report  96-31), 
March  7,  1979,  pp.  6-8. 

'  RenMrks  at  the  announcement  ot  the 
Whit©  House  Conference  by  Senator  Oaylord 
Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  AprU  8,  1978. 
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nately  made  up  of  small  businesses.  This 
coordinating  mechanism  in  WashingttHi. 
D.C.,  was  named  the  &nall  Business  Leg- 
islative Council.  The  coalition  currently 
encompasses  77  groups  which  speak  for 
about  AYi  million  business  members. 

There  was  a  similar  growth  in  activity 
at  the  regional  level.  The  annual  "Small 
Business  Week  Presentation"  in  May  of 
each  year  is  an  opportunity  for  the  re- 
gional organizations  to  personally  inform 
the  Congress  of  their  special  problems, 
and  to  recommend  solutions.  In  1970, 
there  was  only  one  regional  association, 
the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England  (SBANE).  In  1971,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Independent  Business  As- 
sociation of  Wisconsin  and  the  Smaller 
Manufacturers  Council  of  Pittsburgh.  By 
1978,  there  were  nine  active  regional  as- 
sociations and  in  1980,  32  States  were 
represented  as  participants  and  observ- 
ers. These  groups  increasingly  came  to 
Washington  not  cmly  for  Small  Business 
Week,  but  throughout  the  year — to  learn, 
to  testify,  and  to  participate  in  the  gov- 
ernmental process. 

There  was  similar  growth  among  or- 
ganizations of  firms  in  the  same  trades 
or  industries.  For  example,  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesaler-I>i6tributors 
currently  is  made  up  of  108  national  as- 
sociations. Recently  this  group  expanded 
in  another  direction  by  forming  30  State 
task  forces  to  deal  primarily  with  prod- 
uct liability  problems. 

Several  years  ago,  four  of  the  national 
groups  and  four  of  the  regional  organi- 
zations began  coordinating  their  efforts 
as  the  Council  of  Small  and  Independ- 
ent Business  Associations  (COSIBA) . 
This  has  proved  to  be  a  very  convenient 
medium  for  discussion  and  action. 

The  effectiveness  of  all  of  these  devel- 
oping small  business  organizations  was 
manifested  in  the  legislative  victories 
which  I  have  described  above. 

So,  the  climate  in  Congress  and  in  the 
private  sector,  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly congenial  to  a  major  national  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  prospects  for  small 
business  and  the  free  enterprise  system. 

TBE     WHITE     HOUSE    CONnKENCE    IS    PBOPOBED 

All  oj  these  impulses  came  together  in 
1976,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  of  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
during  his  Presidential  campaign.  On  a 
flight  from  Milwaukee  to  Eau  Claire,  I 
suggested  that  the  small  business  com- 
munity needed  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence to  focus  the  best  thinking  on  the 
problems  which  prevented  them  from 
making  their  maximum  contributions  to 
the  American  economy  and  s(x:iety. 

Following  the  1975  election,  we  fur- 
nished a  number  of  memorandums  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  spelling 
out  this  concept  of  the  White  House 
Conference.  I  shall  submit  such  mate- 
rial for  the  Record  as  bearing  upon  the 
origin  of  the  conference  as  exhibit  n. 

In  March  1977,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  offered  and  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Resolution  105,  which 
called  upon  the  President  to  convene 
such  a  White  House  Conference.  I  shall 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  also  as  exhibit  UL 


On  October  of  1977, 1  presented  to  tbe 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  an  ex- 
tensive memorandum  on  the  problems 
with  which  small  business  owners  were 
most  concerned,  and  which  should  be 
addressed  by  legislation  and  a  nation- 
wide White  House  Conference  on  &naU 
Business.' 

On  April  6,  1978,  the  President,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  conduct  such  » 
Conference. 

FBEPABATIOir    fOB    THE    CONnBENCX 

From  the  beginning,  the  White  House 
became  directly  involved  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference.  Vice  President 
MoNDALE  greeted  the  representatives  of 
over  200  small  business  and  trade  organi- 
zations on  July  25,  1978,  for  the  pre- 
planning meeting  within  the  White 
House  itself. 

President  Carter  presided  over  the 
swearing  in  of  the  11  Commissioners  for 
making  up  the  Advisory  Ctwimission  on 
the  White  House  Conference,  chaired  by 
Arthur  Levitt,  chairman  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange. 

High  administration  officials  and 
White  House  staff  advisors  participated 
in  many  of  the  subsequent  State  and 
regional  forums  and  the  delegates  meet- 
ings. 

As  the  conference  proceeded,  we 
learned  that  a  "White  House  Confer- 
ence" goes  far  beyraid  an  Isolated  meet- 
ing in  WashingtcMi,  D.C.  It  involves  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  meetings.  In  the 
case  of  this  White  Hcmse  Conference, 
there  were  12  regional  and  45  State  meet- 
ings. In  two  States,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin, there  were  also  local  grassroots 
meetings  throughout  the  entire  State. 

In  my  own  State,  almost  1,200  small 
businessmen  attended  the  briefing  ses- 
sions in  a  dozen  locations.  They  discussed 
the  issues  and  prepared  to  elect  delegates. 
Wisconsin  set  an  excellent  pattern  for 
subsequent  White  House  Conference  pro- 
ceedings. Wisconsin  business  owners  set- 
up a  statewide  steering  committee  to  co- 
ordinate preparations  for  the  conference. 
The  steering  committee,  in  turn,  was  in- 
strumental in  selecting  the  moderators 
who  supervised  the  issue  discussicms.  The 
Wisconsin  State  forum  which  took  place 
in  Milwaukee  on  June  26,  1979,  was  the 
largest  of  all  of  the  field  meetings,  and 
one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  productive. 
Because  the  leading  State  organizations 
gave  their  resources  and  their  enthusiasm 
to  this  effort,  the  issue  workshops  and 
other  discussions  produced  a  wealth  of 
practical  suggestions  and  a  "can-do" 
spirit. 

All  of  these  meetings  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  vehicle  for  education  of 
Government  officials.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  officials,  the  media,  tbe 
academic  community  and  small  busi- 
nessmen themselves  as  to  the  scope  and 
depth  and  complexity  of  small  business 


<  Memorandum  siunmarlzed  in  "Shortage 
of  Capital  Causing  Flight  of  U.S.  Technology 
to  Foreign  Countries — Overhaul  of  Tax  and 
Capital  Formation  Policies  Urgently  Needed 
for  Small  Business"  in  "Ci^iital  Formation 
Part  I,"  hearings  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  Feb.  8  and  10, 1978,  pp. 
200-218. 


proUems,  and  how  they  affected  the 
various  segments  of  tbe  small  busineH 
community. 

The  meetings  were  a  tremendous  asset 
to  small  business.  They  began  to  en- 
croach upon  one  of  the  greatest  int>b- 
lems,  the  lack  of  small  business  visibility. 

And.  out  of  these  meetings  came  2,000 
delegates  to  be  the  represmtatlves  of  the 
small  business  community  at  the  con- 
ference in  Washington. 

THE  WASHUfOTOir  OOMFSBCMCB 

On  January  13  through  17,  1980,  1,700 
elected  and  appointed  delegates  and  an 
equal  nimiber  of  interested  obserren 
convened  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  tbe 
country's  first  Small  Business  Persons 
White  House  Conference.  The  proceed- 
ings were  highlighted  by  an  address  from 
President  Carter  at  the  opening  session. 

On  the  next  2  days,  each  of  the  dele- 
gates chose  2  of  the  12  issue  areas  in 
which  to  personally  participate  in  the 
intensive  process  of  formulating  recom- 
mendations. 

After  briefing  sessions  and  worksh(VS 
on  these  issues  had  obtained  the  views 
of  the  delegates,  the  moderators  of  the 
sessions  gathered  together  to  hammer 
out  the  final  working  of  recommenda- 
tions to  place"  before  the  conference. 

When  the  60  recommendations,  five 
from  each  area,  were  presented,  each  of 
the  delee»4;es  voted  to  establish  the  high- 
est priority  items. 

PABAIXEL  WOBK  IK  TBS  SKNA1K 

During  the  year  and  a  half  prior  to 
the  White  House  Conference,  the  work 
on  small  business  matters  continued  in 
the  Congress.  In  some  cases,  we  were 
able  to  draft  proposals  based  up<Hi  dis- 
cussions at  the  preliminary  regional  and 
State  White  House  Conference  meetings. 
In  many  other  areas,  the  Senate  moved 
forward  in  response  to  testimony  at  the 
congressional  hearings  presented  by 
small  business  owners  and  their  able 
spokesmen  and  organizations. 

A  committee  d(x:ument,  prepared  in 
late  1979  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  woA 
which  was  going  on  in  Congress  and 
some  of  the  progress  which  hsid  been 
made  in  some  of  these  areas  prior  to  the 
conference  and  its  recommendations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sum- 
mary also  be  included  following  my  re- 
maita  (see  exhibit  IV) . 

It  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the 
major  issues  suggested  by  the  White 
House  Conference  were  also  issues  ad- 
dressed in  congressional  hearing.  These 
were  the  central,  common,  and  recurring 
problems:  tax  equity,  capital  forma- 
tion, excessive  paperwork  and  regtila- 
tions,  expanding  opportunities  for  small 
business  in  research  and  other  Govern- 
ment contracting,  product  liability,  ex- 
port assistance,  an(l  so  forth. 

WHAT  a  AT  STAKE  IN  THE  BITOBT  TO  VKEBM-TK 

SMAIX    BUaLMBBS 

The  White  House  Conference  has 
given  a  tremendous  Impetus  to  the  ef- 
fort to  help  the  free  enterprise  system 
work  better.  It  has  opened  the  door  to  a 
wide  range  of  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  indeiiendent  enterprraieiu^.  In 
my  view,  the  conf  er&ce  has  done  more 
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than  any  )ther  event  in  my  lifetime  to 
project  to  the  public  the  many  funda- 
mental CO  itributions  which  small  busi- 
nesses mike  to  their  neighborhoods, 
their  comi  lunitles,  their  States,  regions, 
and  to  na  l<mal  strength. 

There  1 ;  greater  understanding  now 
that  smal  business  accounts  for  more 
than  half  if  all  the  private  sector  jobs  in 
the  county.  The  public  has  been  ex- 
posed to  t]  le  statistics  showing  that  new 
and  small  firms  (of  100  or  less  employ- 
ees) accou  at  for  about  three-quarters  of 
all  the  nCT  r  jobs  in  the  economy,  48  per- 
cent of  th  i  gross  dcmestic  product,  and 
43  percMil  of  the  entire  cross  national 
product. 

The  sch  )lars  are  finding  that  a  heal- 
thy small  business  community  is  the 
first  to  ex:  >and  employment  in  prosper- 
ous times.  Including  the  hiring  of  lesser 
skilled  woi  kers.  They  are  among  the  last 
to  dlschar  fe  employees  when  the  econ- 
omy turns  down.  They  are  thus  one  of 
the  most  Important  forces  for  com- 
munity stibihty." 

Througl]  their  innovation  and  their 
competitlv  iPess  and  contact  with  the 
public,  small  businesses  fight  inflation 
through  m  rw  products  and  better  meth- 
ods and  th  rough  working  harder,  longer, 
and  smarter.  They  make  our  economy 
more  com  wtltive,  productive,  and  efB- 
dent,  so  V  e  can  maintain  our  standard 
of  living. 

We  are  ;  Jso  constantly  reminded  that 
small  busL  less  keeps  alive  the  American 
dream — th  it  a  person  can  own  his  own 
business  a  id  therefore  control  his  own 
destiny — t:  tat  he  or  she  can  prosper  by 
their  own  efforts  and  to  do  things  in 
their  own  Inray  rather  than  be  bound  by 
the  set  pipcedures  of  big  government, 
big  business,  or  big  labor.  This  dream 
bums  und  mmed  in  a  great  number  of 
Americans  and  also  in  persons  in  other 
nations  aiaund  the  world.  If  the  vital 


dynamism 
quenched 
much  that 


of  entrepreneurship  Is 
in  the  Dtiited  States,  then 
we  treasured  most  will  go  out 
of  Americi  n  life,  and  the  effects  wHl  be 
felt  aroim<  I  the  world. 

Therefa  e,  the  well-being  and  success 
of  Americin  small  business  has  great 
implications — not  only  for  the  fabric  of 
our  own  economy  and  society,  but  also 
for  the  prospects  for  private  enterprise 
elsewhere. 
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Business  and  the  QuaUty  of 

IJfe".   Committee   Print   of   the 

Business  Committee,  Novem' 


With  the  Small  Business  Task  Force 
in  existence,  I  believe  it  is  quite  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  series  of  major  small 
business  bills  moving  through  the  Senate 
in  1980,  and  in  future  years.  In  my  view 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  which 
gave  birth  to  this  idea  should  take  a 
leading  part  in  following  it  through. 

This  effort  to  have  a  "Small  Business 
Program  for  1980"  also  has  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  President  Carter. 
I  hope  the  President  will  address  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
present  his  small  business  recommenda- 
tions and  give  further  momentum  to  im- 
plementing small  business  recommenda- 
ticms  on  a  broad  front  in  the  near  future. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
Btrd)  and  others  have  talked  of  the 
desirability  of  having  a  task  force  similar 
to  ours  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  hope  this  will  happen. 

Accordingly,  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
prospects  of  small  business,  including  the 
President,  the  House,  the  small  business 
community,  and  other  organizations  in 
this  endeavor. 

The  material  follows: 

Bxuijirr  I 

Ballotimo  on   White  Hottsz  CoMrEKXNCE 

Rkcommxmdatiomb 

THX    TOP     15 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  15  issue  options 
which  received  the  most  votes  from  the 
delegates : 

1.  Graduate  the  corporate  and  Individual 
Income  tax  schedules;  set  the  corporate  sur- 
tax threshold  at  tSOO.OOO,  1,129  votes. 

2  Simplify  and  accelerate  the  capital  cost 
recovery  system.  8 IS  votes. 

3.  Balance  the  federal  budget  by  statute 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1981  by  limiting  total  federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  ONP,  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to  16 
percent.  807  votes. 

4.  Lower  estate  taxes  for  family-owned 
businesses.  799  votes. 

6.  Institute  sunset  reviews  of  all  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  agencies,  to  ensure  that  none 
exceeds  original  congressional  intent.  Cost 
benefit  analyses  of  the  Impact  of  each  regu- 
lation and  agency  should  be  undertaken  by  a 
Regulatory  Review  Board  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Executive  Branch,  Con- 
gress and  small  business  owners.  Congress 
may  line-Item  veto  regulations,  with  only  a 
one-house  floor  vote.  787  votes. 

6.  Support  and  urge  passage  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Act,  which  proposes  re- 
visions In  the  tax,  patent,  regulatory  and  pro- 
curement codes  to  foster  greater  small  busi- 
ness Innovation  and  subsequent  commercial- 
ization, 744  votes. 

7.  Provides  for  a  tax  credit  for  initial  in- 
vestment in  a  small  business,  and  p>ermlt 
deferral  of  taxes  for  roll-overs  of  Investments 
affecting  small  biislness,  681  votes. 

8.  Move  the  Social  Security  System  toward 
actuarial  soundness  by:  (1)  including  all 
constitutionally  eligible  public  and  private 
sector  employees  as  contributors;  (2)  limit- 
ing benefits  to  the  original  old-age  and  sur- 
vivor benefits;  (3)  freezing  the  tax  base  and 
rate  at  the  January,  1980  level;  and  (4) 
eUmlnating  double  dipping.  676  votes. 

9.  Create  a  new  security  caUed  a  Small 
Business  Participating  Debenture  to  orovlde 
another  source  of  capital  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 646  votes. 

10.  Preserve  the  Independence  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Advocacy,  making  its  mission  the  top 
priority  at  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA) ,  by  ensuring  its  budget  to  be  not 


less  than  5  percent  of  the  SBA  salary  and 
expense  budget.  697  votes. 

11.  Private  lending  Institutions  should  be 
required  to  provide  equal  access  to  commer- 
cial credit  for  women  In  business.  678  votes. 

12.  Small  businesses  who  win  civil  disputes 
with  the  federal  government  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  court  costs,  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees,  and  damages  from  administrative 
action.  564  votes. 

13.  Freeze  minimum  wage  standards  at 
January,  1980  leveU,  and  establish  a  two- 
tier  minimum  wage  by  exempting  teenagers, 
seasonal  workers  and  part-time  workers. 
663  votes. 

14.  Mandatory  procurement  goals  should 
be  set  for  federal  contracts  to  reach  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  (on  a  contract-by-con- 
tract or  agency-wide  basis) :  36  percent — 
small  businesses;  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses— 15  percent:  and  women  in  business — 
10  percent.  472  votes. 

16.  Similar  to  number  6,  excluding  the  line- 
item  Congressional  veto  and  the  Regulatory 
Review  Board.  471  votes. 

By  subject  area,  this  is  where  the  top  16 
votegetters  fall:  Capital  Formation,  6; 
Women  in  Business,  1;  Minority  Business 
Development,  1;  Government  Regulations 
and  Paperwork,  2;  Innovation  and  Technol- 
ogy, 1;  Economic  Policy  and  Government 
Programs,  2;  Inflation,  3. 

The  Deixgate  Choices 
The  options  beloiw  represent  the  five  which 
received  the  moet  delegate  votes  in  each  of 
the  12  issue  areas.  Delegates  voted  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Conference  for  their  16  pref- 
erences out  of  this  Uet  of  60.  The  reeults  of 
the  ballot  appear  above. 

CAPrrAL   formation   and   RgrXNTlON 

1.  Replace  the  present  corporate  and  In- 
dividual Income  tax  schedules  with  more 
graduated  rate  scales,  specifying  the  gradu- 
ated corporate  tax  scale  up  to  (600,000. 

a.  Adopt  a  simplified  accelerated  capital 
cost  recovery  system  to  replace  the  present 
complex  Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR) 
regulations,  with  provisions  such  as:  (a) 
immediately  expensing  capital  costs  less  than 
a  specified  amount,  (b)  Immediately  ex- 
pensing government  mandated  capital  costs, 
and  (c)  the  creation  of  a  maximum  annual 
benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  the  system. 

3.  Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  on  famUy-owned  businesses  and  to 
encourage  the  continuity  of  family  owner- 
ship. 

4.  Provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  the  InltUd 
investment  In  a  small  buslneas,  and  permit 
deferral  of  taxes  for  roU-overa  of  investments 
affecting  small  businesses. 

6.  Provide  tax  incentives  in  the  form  of  a 
new  security  called  a  Small  Business  Par- 
ticipating Debenture  (SBPD)  to  provide  a 
source  of  ci4>ltal  for  amaU  businesses. 

MUrOBITT  BT7SINE8S  DBTEXXIPIIEMT 

6.  The  President,  by  Executive  Order,  and 
Congress,  by  legislation,  shall  establish  man- 
datory goals  for  all  Federal  procurements  and 
Federal  funds  or  grants  to  states,  localities, 
and  public  private  institutions,  on  a  con- 
tract-by-contract or  agency-wide  basis  for 
smaU  businesses  [36%];  minority-owned 
(Black,  Hispanic,  Native  American,  Asian  Pa- 
cific American,  and  other  racial  minorities) 
businesses  [16%];  and  women  In  buslneas 
110%]. 

7.  The  President  aball  direct  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  to  establish 
as  part  ot  the  budget  process,  •  formal  re- 
porting and  goal  setting  system,  requiring  all 
dep€utments  and  agencies  to  specify  and 
seiparately  make  pubUc  the  resources  they 
plan  to  make  available  to  small  businesses, 
minority-owned  (Black,  Hispanic,  Native 
American,  Asian  Faeiflc  American,  and  othM 
racial  mlnorlUes)  bualneaMS,  and  women  in 


business.  Ttie  departments  cmd  agencies  shall 
also  be  mandated  to  publicly  report  the 
levels  of  attainment  of  these  goals. 

8.  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  shall 
ensure  the  effective  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  PL  95-607  by  adopting  the 
following  changes/ recommendations:  (i)  re- 
quiring the  law  or  implementing  regulations 
to  provide  that  the  prime  contractor  set 
forth  a  narrative  description  of  the  sub- 
contract or  sub-contract  Item;  and  (2)  giv- 
ing the  Associate  Administrator  for  Minority 
Business,  within  the  SBA,  the  clear  authority 
to  enforce  and  monitor  compliance  with  PL 
96-607. 

9.  Congress  shall  (l)  adopt  a  SBIC  and 
UESBIC  Investment  Tax  Credit  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  eo-percent  tax  credit  for  corporations 
and  individuals  who  invest  in  any  issue  of 
equity  securities  of  SBICs  and  licensed 
MESBICs;  and  (2)  authorize  MESBICe  to 
borrow  long-term  loans  from  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  at  subsidized  interest  rates. 

10.  The  President,  by  Executive  Order,  or 
Congress,  by  legislation,  shall  establish  a 
National  Minority  Economic  Commission  to 
provide  a  centralized  focus  to  the  Federal 
effort  to  assist  minority  business  enterprise. 
This  Commission,  a  majority  of  which  shall 
consist  of  non- government  contractors,  shaU 
report  directly  to  the  President. 

INNOVATION    AND    TECHNOLOGT 

11.  Support  and  urge  passage  of  S.  1860, 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of  1979, 
and  comptanion  bill  H.R.  6607,  as  presently 
drafted  with  flexibUlty  for  minor  future 
amendments,  covering:  small  business  re- 
search and  development  set-asides;  small 
business  innovation  and  research  programs; 
patents;  amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code;  and  regulatory  flexibility. 

12.  Existing  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment procurement,  assistance,  and  tax  laws 
and  policies  must  be  modified  and  new  laws 
enacted  to:  (1)  eliminate  imfatr  advantages 
enjoyed  by  governmental  agencies,  non- 
profit organizations  and  educational  institu- 
tions which  compete  with  innovative  small 
business  in  providing  goods  and  services  and, 
(2)  mandate  statutorily  a  national  policy  of 
reliance  on  small  business,  (3)  prevent  the 
Federal  govcrnmeni  from  disseminating  pro- 
prietary information,  (4)  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral government,  through  the  use  of  its  own 
personnel  including  Federal  Research  Cen- 
ters, from  competing  with  small  business. 

13.  Increase  the  amount  of  Federal  research 
and  development  prime  contracts  awarded 
through  small  business  set-asides  by  one 
percent  per  year  of  each  agency's  research 
and  development  budget,  until  the  dollar 
value  of  the  set-asides  reaches  at  least  ten 
percent  of  that  agency's  total  annual  re- 
search and  development  budget. 

14.  Clarify  the  "prudent  man  rule"  to 
broaaen  It  and  Insure  that  securities  of  small 
Insurers  are  not  excluded  from  those  securi- 
ties eligible  for  purchase  by  funds  subject  to 
ERISA,  and  exempt  those  securities  from 
planned  asset  regulation  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

15.  Institute  specialized  capital  gains 
treatment  for  generative  capital  invested  In 
technology  based  firms  starting  with  26  per- 
cent in  the  first  year,  decreasing  by  6  per- 
cent per  year  to  zero  after  five  years  and, 
further,  defer  taxation  on  such  gains  when- 
ever the  proceeds  from  sale  of  Investments  Is 
reinvested  Into  a  small  business  within  the 
next  twelve  months. 

□fTLiATION 

16.  Balance  the  Federal  Budget  by  statue 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1981  by  limiting  total  Federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  ONP,  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to  16 
percent. 

17.  Reform  the  Social  Security  System  by 
Including,  where  corjrtltutlonally  possible,  all 
public  and  private  sector  employees  as  con- 
tributors and  more  closely  tie  benefits  to 


contributors  to  move  the  system  toward 
actuarial  soundness.  Limit  benefits  to  the 
original  old-age  and  survivors  benefits. 
Freeze  the  tax  base  and  tax  rate  at  the  Janu- 
ary 1980  level.  Eliminate  double  dipping. 

18.  Revise  minimum  wage  standards  by 
freezing  standards  at  January,  1980  levels 
and  establishing  a  two-tier  minimum  wage 
by  exempting  teenagers,  seasonal  workers 
and  part-time  workers. 

19.  Repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

20.  Provide  greater  incentives  for  savings 
and  investment  by  eliminating  income  tax 
on  Investments  and  Interest  Income  up  to 
•10,000. 

VRXKAKS 

21.  The  President  shall  Issue  an  executive 
order  providing  for  the  fiUl  and  effective 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  providing  for  "special 
consideration"  for  veterans;  to  assist  In  car- 
rying out  the  veterans  "special  considera- 
tion" provisions  such  executive  order  shall 
establUh  within  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration an  internal  Veterans'  Business 
Committee,  the  majority  of  whose  members 
shall  be  veterans  and  whose  purpose  shall  be 
to  advise  and  assist  the  SBA  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  and 
the  formulation  of  policies  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  veterans' 
"special  consideration"  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

Such  executive  order  shall  require  aU 
appropriate  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  engage  in  biial- 
ness  assistance  activities,  such  as  procure- 
ment authority,  to  provide  "special  consid- 
eration" to  veterans. 

22.  The  President  should  establish  an  In- 
teragency Committee  on  veterans  in  busi- 
ness. 

23.  15  percent  of  all  Federal  Procurement 
contracts  and  15  percent  of  all  SBA  Direct 
and  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  Funds  shall 
be  set  aside  for  veteran  applicants. 

24.  All  legislation  or  regulations  affording 
special  treatment  for  women,  minorities,  and 
socially  and  economlcaUy  disadvantaged  or 
other  special  groups,  should  be  amended  to 
also  provide  priority  for  qualified  veterans, 
including  disabled  veterans. 

25.  SBA  regulations  shall  Include  disabled 
and/or  Vietnam  veterans  In  their  definition 
of  "socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged." 

PEDEXAL    PBOCtmElfXMT 

26.  The  Federal  Government  shall  be  re- 
quired by  statute  to  contract  out  to  smaU 
business  those  supplies  and  services  that  the 
private  sector  can  provide.  The  government 
should  not  compete  with  the  private  sector 
by  accomplishing  these  efforts  with  Its  own 
or  non-profit  personnel  and  facilities.  Small 
business  generally — 50  percent  which  shall 
Include  the  following:  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses 16  percent,  businesses  owned  by 
women  10  percent. 

27.  Procurement  agencies  should  break 
down  large  requirements  (including  those 
for  research  and  development)  Into  smaller 
parts  where  feasible  to  permit  solicitation 
from,  and  award  to,  small  businesses. 

28.  The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tract out  supplies  and  services  to  private  in- 
dustry (particularly  small  and  minority  busi- 
ness) and  should  not  compete  with  the 
private  sector  either  through  the  use  of  Its 
own  personnel  or  through  non-profit  (Mganl- 
zations  such  as  the  Federal  Research  Centers, 
educational  institutions  or  other  nonprofit 
entities. 

29.  The  Ofllce  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  should  develop  a  new  set  of  procure- 
ment regulations  applicable  to  procurements 
under  a  special  amount  from  all  businesses. 
Tills  "second-tier"  regulation  should  elimi- 
nate clauses,  procedtu«s,  reporting  require- 
ments, etc.,  applicable  to  large  systems  pro- 
curement which  are  currently  Imposed  on 


small  bualnesMs,  as  well;  and  to  the  extent 
possible,  apply  to  subcontracto  with  amaU 
businesses. 

30.  Congress  should  adopt  leglsUtlon  estab- 
lishing separate  mandatory  goaU  for  aU  fed- 
eral procurements  and  federal  funds  or 
grants  to  states,  locaUtles,  and  public  and 
private  institutions  on  a  contract  by  con- 
tract basis  or  agency-wide  basis  for  small 
business  [36  percent),  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses 1 15  percent],  and  women  In  biulneai 
[10  percent]. 


31.  The  Federal  Oovemmmt  should  open 
pubUc  lands  to  energy  explcxatlon  and  pro- 
duction under  regulations  which  provide 
reasonable   environmental   protectl<m   with: 

(a)  a  30  percent  smaU  business  aet-astds; 

(b)  fixed  time  limits  for  statutory  environ- 
mental analysis:  and  (c)  a  6-year  limit  on 
lease  terms  to  encourage  rapid  development. 

32.  Government  must  use  any  new  tax 
Income  from  energy  production  and  develop- 
ment for  the  future  production  and  develop- 
ment of  energy  in  the  private  aectm',  until 
the  U.S.  Is  energy  self-sufficient.  SmaU  busi- 
ness shovUd  have  tax  exatnptlons  and  appro- 
priate set-asides. 

33.  The  VS.  Government  shall  encourage 
the  Immediate  expansion  of  nuclear  and  ooal- 
powered  electric  generating  capacity.  Re- 
search efforts  directed  toward  power  tech- 
nology should  be  expanded. 

34.  Congress  should  encourage  substantial 
direct  and  investment  tax  credits  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  all  forms  of  conservation 
and  alternative  energy.  Additionally,  Invest- 
ments of  up  to  •160,000  per  year  should  be 
expensed. 

36.  Action  should  be  taken  to  Immediately 
remove  price  and  allocation  controls  on  crude 
oil  and  aU  petroleum  products. 

WOMEN  IN  BirSINXSS 

36.  Private  lending  Institutions  should  be 
required  to  provide  equal  access  to  commer- 
cial credit  for  women  in  business.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  establish  record 
keeping  requirements  for  commercial  loans 
to  women  which  wUl  permit  effective  moni- 
toring of  performance  under  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration should  make  bank  certification 
available  to  as  many  commercial  banks  and 
other  lenders  as  possible  and  establish  tar- 
gets for  increasing  the  dollar  volume  of  loans 
made  to  minority-owned  and  women-owned 
businesses,  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  reoertl- 
ficatlon. 

37.  The  President  should  initiate  by  Exec- 
utive Order  and  Congress  should  enact  leg- 
islation establishing  mandatory  goals  and  re- 
porting requirements  for  all  Federal  pro- 
curements and  procurements  resulting  from 
Federal  funds  and  grants  to  states,  localities 
and  public  and  private  institutions  for  small 
businesses  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  for 
small  businesses.  The  60  percent  shaU  be 
distributed  so  that  16  percent  of  all  pro- 
curements shall  be  targeted  for  businesses 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons,  and  10  percent  of  all  pro- 
curement ShaU  be  targeted  for  women- 
owned  businesses  as  defined  in  Executive 
Order  12138.  And.  further,  that  Congress 
should  amend  the  &nall  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  to  Federal  prime  contractors 
for  subcontracting  with  women-owned  busi- 
nesses; provided  however,  that  such  an  act 
does  not  Include  women-owned  businesses 
as  a  category  or  class  ot  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  small  buslneas. 

38.  The  Small  Business  Admlnlstratlan 
should  Identify  existing  public  and  private 
management  training  programs,  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  for  women  entrepreneurs 
and  increase  funding  to  those  foiind  to  be 
effective. 

39.  Evaluate  all  Federal  govermnent  em- 
ployees In  positions  which  Impact  on  women 
and  minorities,  particularly  loan  offioen,  pro- 
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and  regulatory  poUcies/practlces  shall  sub- 
mit small  business  "economic  Impact"  state- 
ments that  reqiilre  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
Identify  the  anticipated  benefits  and  to 
Justify  the  costs  of  Federal  regulatory  re- 
quirements to  small  business.  In  addition, 
all  regulatory  policies  shall  be  subject  to 
sunset  provisions  to  be  reviewed  every  6 
years  in  order  to  insure  that  only  cost  effec- 
tive regulations  shall  be  maintained  and 
retained  in  the  future. 

47.  The  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  main- 
tained, reinforced  and  expanded  so  that 
activity  be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
SBA  salary  and  expense  budget.  The  legis- 
lative mission  of  Advocacy  must  be  con- 
sidered the  number  one  priority  of  SBA  and 
the  Office  of  Advocacy.  The  Independence  of 
that  function  of  the  Office  of  Advocacy  must 
be  protected  so  that  it  may  continue  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. SBA's  Advocacy  budget  should  be 
devoted  to  economic  research  and  analysis, 
as  well  as,  small  business  advocacy.  Small 
business  advocates,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  SBA  Office  of  Advocacy,  shall 
be  assigned  to  OMB,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Treasury,  International  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  other  regulatory  agencies. 

48.  The  merger  and  acquisition  anti-trust 
laws  should  be  amended  to:  (1)  inhibit 
monopoly  and  conglomerate  growth  of  giant 
companies,  provided  safeguards  are  built  in 
to  protect  the  needs  of  small  business,  (2) 
prohibit  dual  distribution  that  adversely 
affects  wholesalers,  distributors,  dealers,  re- 
tailers, and  franchises;  and  (3)  prevent  the 
termination  or  nonrenewal  of  wholesalers, 
distributors,  dealers,  retailers  and  franchises 
without  good  legal  cause. 

49.  The  SBA  shoxild  be  directed  to  Imple- 
ment the  following  changes: 

A.  The  duties  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
SBA  shall  mclude  the  additional  function 
of  (diairlng  a  new  group,  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  to  be  known  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Policy  Planning  Committee  for  Small 
Business"  to  advise  the  President  of  small 
business  matters.  The  new  conunittee  shall 
consist  of  the  following:  high  level  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Conunerce, 
Treasury,  and  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

B.  The  SBA  Bank  Certification  program 
should  be  expanded  so  that  the  SBA  can 
devote  more  of  Its  resources  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel and  funding  to  small  business  ad- 
vocacy. 

C.  The  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  main- 
tained, reinforced  and  expanded  so  that  ac- 
tivity be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  SBA 
salary  and  expense  budget. 

50.  Small  bvislness  representation  in  eco- 
nomic and  regulatory  decision-making 
should  be  increased.  This  should  include, 
but  not  be  restricted  to  the  following  steps 
by  the  President : 

(1)  Seek  the  Counsel  of  the  SBA  Admin- 
istrator and  representative  small  business 
executives  in  developing  policy. 

(2)  Appoint  a  small  business  executive  as 
a  senior  advisor  on  the  White  House  Domes- 
tic Policy  Staff. 

(3)  Direct  that  small  business  advocates 
be  assigned  to  the  OMB,  FRB,  Treasury  De- 
partment and  regulatory  agencies,  under  gen- 
eral guidelines  from  the  Office  of  Advocacy 
at  the  SBA. 

(4)  Appoint  small  business  persons  to  all 
national  boards,  commissions  and  advisory 
committees  whose  work  impacts  on  small 
btislness. 

UmXlfATIONAX.  TBADB 

51.  Congress  should  broaden  the  tax  de- 
ferral options  of  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  and  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  Trading  Com- 
pany whieh  would  automatically  qualify  as 
a  DISC.  Tax  deferral  options  sbould  include 
the    following     additional     provisions     for 


DISSS :  1)  allow  for  deduction  of  twice  the 
monies  expended  for  participating  in  any 
bona  fide  overseas  trade  fair  by  a  DISC;  2) 
allow  for  the  deduction  of  twice  the  amount 
of  premiums  paid  to  Exlmbank  and  PCIA, 
as  legal  deductions  prior  to  payment  of  DISC 
taxes;  3)  increase  the  $100,000  exemption 
clause  to  •600,000;  4)  provide  for  a  gradu- 
ated tax  on  "deemed  distribution"  from 
$500,000  for  $50  million,  and  a  standard  rate 
of  50  percent  levied  on  over  $50  million; 
5)  exempt  new  DISSs  from  any  "deemed 
distribution"  requirement  for  at  least  the 
first  three  years  of  operation;  and,  6)  pro- 
vide for  the  elimination  of  existing  incre- 
mental provision  of  DISC  regulations.  Con- 
gress should  provide  within  the  tax  structure 
an  "Exporter's  Allowance"  or  tax  deduction 
which  would  apply  in  the  trade  of  all  goods 
abroad  by  granting  an  allowance  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  marketing  expenditures  incurred 
by  the  exporter. 

62.  Exlmbank  should  establish  a  special 
small  business  founding  program  through 
commercial  banks,  and  should  consider  dis- 
counting loans  to  support  international 
sales  and  should  develop  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  SBA  for  pre-export  financing. 

53.  The  Federal  government  should  estab- 
lish field  one-stop  service  shops  to  Include 
export  services  of  all  Federal  agencies  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

54.  The  President  and  Congress  should  con- 
solidate under  an  existing  cabinet  level  de- 
partment, a  unified  world  trade  administra- 
tion. It  would  be  responsible  for  all  trade 
policy  functions  of  the  various  agencies  and 
departments.  Its  objective  would  be  to  max- 
imize the  International  competitive  strengths 
of  U.S.  Small  Business  with  support  and 
goals  for  minority,  women-owned  and  disad- 
vantaged business  and  spteclfic  programs  de- 
veloped to  utilize  their  units  of,  technologi- 
cal, educational,  cultural,  language  and 
political  expertise. 

65.  Congress  should  provide  for  support 
and  expand  the  use  of  all  officially  recognized 
Trade  Fairs,  Exhibits,  and  Trade  Centers 
abroad  with  small  business  participation; 
continue  to  encourage  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  increase  the  promotion  of  for- 
eign buyer  and  foreign  visitor  travel  to  the 
United  States;  and  develop  a  program  utiliz- 
ing the  cultural,  language  and  political  ex- 
pertise of  all  Americans,  especially  ethnic 
groups,  to  assist  in  preparing,  implement- 
ing and  utilizing  a  sales  package  for  use  In 
expanding  International  Trade  in  all  world 
markets. 

SDtrCATION,   TRAINING   AND   ASSIBTANCX 

56.  A  Small  Business  Educational  Task 
Force  for  entrepreneurial  educational  train- 
ing shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Advocacy.  Task 
Force  members  shall  come  primarily  from 
small  business  to  initiate,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  incentives  for  demographlcally, 
projectlonable,  formal,  business  planning 
and  case  history-type  continuing  education 
and  public  awareness  (through  all  media)  in 
small  business. 

07.  The  Small  Business  Administration's 
management  assistance  programs  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  by  allocating  a 
greater  portion  of  the  Agency's  total  re- 
sources to  refiect  an  increased  emphasis  on 
management  assistance  rather  than  the  tra- 
dltimial  emphasis  on  flAandal  assistance. 

68.  A  National  PoUcy  shotUd  be  established 
for  the  siipport  of  entrepreneurial  education 
and  training,  continuing  education  and  man- 
agement assistance,  provided  by  the  public 
and  private  sector,  as  an  opportunity  for 
every  American  who  wishes  to  own  his  or 
her  small  business. 

09.  Establish  "One-Stop  Shops"  under  the 
coordination  of  SBA  for  small  business  as- 
sistance programs  utlllxlng  effective  Informa- 
tion systems  and  management  assistance 
programs  to  serve  the  small  business  com- 
munity of  the  local  level,  with  primary  Im- 
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plementatlon  occurring  through  the  private 
business  sector,  existing  agencies  and  exist- 
ing organizations. 

80.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  that 
would  provide  tax  credits  or  other  tax  in- 
centives for: 

A.  Expenses  Inctirred  to  educate  small 
business  owners  and  operators  regarding  the 
management  of  business;  and 

B.  Expenses  incurred  to  conduct  continu- 
ing education  and  training  and  to  provide 
on-the-job  entrepreneurshlp  experience. 

KxmwiT  H 
Memorandttm  to  Pbxsident  Jimmt  Castes 
Decembek  5,  1976. 
Memorandum  re  White  House  Conference  on 

Small  Business. 
Prom  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  recognition  which  the  Carter/ Mondale 
campaign  accorded  small  business  owners — 
m  the  1976  Democratic  Platform,  in  state- 
ments to  such  groups  as  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  and  In  speeches  in  Ala- 
bama and  Ohio  pledging  that  the  growth 
rate  of  small  business  would  exceed  the 
growth  rate  of  big  business  and  big  govern- 
ment— should  certainly  be  encouraging  to 
this  group  which  has  suffered  from  neglect 
of  their  legitimate  concerns. 

Tabulations  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  others  further  document 
the  importance  of  small  business  to  the 
economy.  SBA  attributes  52  percent  of  all 
private  employment,  43  percent  of  business 
output,  and  one-third  of  ONP  to  the  more 
than  97  percent  of  all  U.S.  enterprises  de- 
fined as  "small  business."  Commerce  Depart- 
ment studies  further  indicate  that  more 
than  half  of  all  innovations  and  inventories 
originate  in  this  sector,  with  obvious  bene- 
fits domestically  and  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  Committee's  own  studies  point  out  the 
sensitive  relationship  between  labor-inten- 
sive smaller  concerns  and  employment,  and 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  between  one-half 
and  one  million  Jobs  were  saved  last  vear  as 
a  direct  result  of  temporary  tax  relief  ac- 
corded to  smaller  and  medium-sized  firms  in 
the  1976  antl-recesslon  tax  legislation. 

Because  of  the  central  nature  of  the 
economic  issues  which  have  been  stressed, 
and  the  close  relationship  of  small  business 
to  them,  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  that,  during  the 
early  months  of  the  new  Administration, 
there  be  convened  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business. 

The  last  such  conference  was  held  in  1956. 
20  years  ago.  Its  staff  director  was  Arthur 
Bums.  Two  reports  were  issued,  which  set 
the  stage  for  enactment  in  1968  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Act. 

Some  of  the  matters  that  might  be  In- 
volved in  such  a  conference  would  be:  (1) 
appropriate  yardsticks  for  measuring  the 
status  of  small  business;  (2)  data-gathering 
techniques  which  woxild  reduce  federal 
paperwork  and  would  stUl  make  such  meas- 
urement possible;  (3)  tax  policy;  (4)  regu- 
latory policy:  (6)  reporting  and  compliance 
burdens  arising  out  of  federal  legislation; 
(6)  financing;  (7)  competition  policy;  (8) 
procurement,  management,  and  technical 
assistance  and  other  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  (9)  the  role  of 
small  business  In  energy  policy;  and  (10) 
adequate  representation  for  smaller  business 
In  agency  decisions  on  economic  policy,  regu- 
lations, forms,  and  technical  matters.  Em- 
phasis might  be  placed  upon  Identifying  such 
policies  which  would  be  both  helpful  to 
new.  smaU  and  famUy  businesses  and  also 
which  would  be  realistic  ot  attainment. 


It  Is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  led  the  efforts 
which  restated  in  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  1975  emergency  tax  cut  going  to  small 
business  from  the  proposed  25  percent  to 
371^  percent,  in  enacting  the  first  thorough 
revision  of  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws  since 
1942,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  SmaU 
Business  Advisory  Committee  to  uie  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

This  Committee  also  urged  that  the  1975 
rate  reductions  of  9  percent  for  smaU  com- 
panies and  40  percent  for  medium-sized  In- 
dependents be  made  permanent.  This  would 
maintain  the  1975-77  three-step  graduation 
In  corporate  rates  created  by  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1976,  in  accordance  with 
President-elect  Carter's  statement  in  Cleve- 
land that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  graduated  cor- 
porate income  tax  hut  the  present  system 
appears  to  work  in  reverse,  with  the  bmaU 
companies  paying  at  higher  rates  than  the 
large  corporations. 

At  the  Senate  SmaU  Business  Committee's 
request,  the  Treasury  Department  is  per- 
forming a  detaUed  study  which  should  fur- 
ther confirm  differentials  in  effective  tax 
rates  according  to  size. 

This  Committee  has  also  offered  legislation 
to  provide  "fair  representation"  for  ?maU 
business  In  advisory  committees  (S.  3085), 
to  designate  a  smaU  business  contact  at  each 
agency  (S.  J.  Res.  177),  to  upgrade  attention 
to  smaU  business  matters  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve (S.  Res.  306),  to  enhance  small  busi- 
ness opportunities  to  perform  energy  re- 
search (S.  2846) .  and  a  number  of  proposals 
wbloh  would  utUlze  tax  credits  to  reduce  the 
Impact  of  payroU  taxes  and  thus  Increase 
employment. 

Specific  proposals  of  this  kind  are  avail- 
able, among  many  others,  for  consideration. 

The  Democratic  Platform  restated  the  be- 
lief in  a  healthy  small  business  community 
as  "a  pre-requlslte  for  increasing  competi- 
tion and  a  thriving  national  economy." 

A  small  business  conference  could  serve 
to  foUow  through  on  the  new  Administra- 
tion's concern  for  smaU  business  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  economy  and  society.  It  could 
become  a  workshop  for  greater  participation 
by  small  business  oeople  in  the  task  of  for- 
mulating economic  policy,  and  would  high- 
light the  Importance  of  this  area  to  the 
general  public. 

If  there  is  agreement  on  the  value  of  such 
a  conference  and  one  is  convened,  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  pleased  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  toward  Its  aocom- 
pllshment. 

Exhibit  ni 
S.  Rn.  105 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
entering  on  a  crucial  period  of  economic 
rebuilding; 

Whereas  such  rebuilding  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  community; 

Whereas  small  business  provides  52  per 
centum  of  all  the  non-government  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  small  business  provides  48  per 
centum  of  bxislness  output; 

Whereas  43  per  centum  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced by  smaU  business; 

Whereas  97  per  centum  of  all  United  States 
enterprises  are  defined  as  smaU  business; 

Whereas  significant  Innovative  and  tech- 
nological developments  frequently  originate 
in  the  smaU  business  commimity;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee has  actively  recommended  better  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  smaU  business 
community  to  reduce  unemployment.  In- 
crease production,  and  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  tb*  Sm- 


ate  of  the  United  Stetes  that  the  Preildant 
of  the  United  States  convene  a  White  HboM 
Conference  on  SmaU  Business  with  the  hdp 
of  the  Senate  SmaU  Business  ConunlttM  to 
develop  specific  and  cooaprshenslve  zeoom- 
mendatlons  to  Increase  public  awareness  of 
the  imptxtance  of  smaU  business;  to  Iden- 
tify the  problems  of  new,  smaU,  and  Inde- 
pendent btislness  enterprise;  and  to  suggest 
legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and 
other  appropriate  governmental  actions  tor 
encouraging  and  malnt^l"'"E  ^'  econooilre 
interests  and  potentials  of  the  American 
smaU  business  community  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  overaU  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  la 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


IV 

PSOGSESS   RePOKT 

Despite  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
smaU  btisineas  to  American  economy  and 
society,  several  decades  of  neglect  bad  left 
the  smaU  business  community  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  critical  list  by  the  mid-1970's. 
In  the  past  four  years,  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee  has  made  progress  in 
changing  this  situation. 

During  the  years  1976  through  1978,  the 
Committee's  activities  resulted  in  major 
small  business  tax  reforms,  reduced  paper- 
work, pension  simplification,  assistance  for 
family  farmers,  and  closer  supervision  over 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Atten- 
tion to  small  business  in  government.  In  the 
nation's  press  and  academic  Institutions  has 
been  heightened,  leading  to  the  forthcoming 
White  House  Conference  on  SmaU  Business. 

This  report  capsulizes  these  developments 
and  accomplishments : 

The  White  House  Conference  on  SmaU 
Business.  As  a  culmination  of  this  four  years 
of  activity.  President  Carter.  SmaU  Business 
Administrator  A.  Vernon  Weaver,  and  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  last  AprU  announced  the 
nation's  first  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  January.  1980.  It  is  to  be  preceded 
by  12  regional  and  45  state  meetings,  which 
are  now  underway.  The  alms  are  to  carefuUy 
delineate  the  problems  of  smaU  business  and 
develop  an  agenda  for  action  over  the  next 
25  years  to  restore  a  climate  in  which  smaU 
business  can  be  bom,  grow,  and  thrive.  Tlie 
14  mUllon  smaU  enterprlsee  In  the  VS.  ac- 
count for  56  percent  of  the  private  sector 
Jobs,  48  percent  of  business  output.  43  per- 
cent of  the  ONP,  and  more  than  60  percent 
of  aU  Industrial  innovations  in  this  cen- 
tury. Oiven  fair  treatment,  they  can  make 
vital  contributions  to  the  country's  most 
valued  goals. 

Breakthroughs  in  Tax  Reform  for  SmaU 
Business.  In  the  four  years  1075-78,  Congrsss 
restructured  the  corporate  income  tax  to 
subject  all  earnings  under  $100,000  to  a  pro- 
gressive and  significantly  lower  level  of  tax. 
Savings  range  from  almost  one-quarter  for 
the  smallest  firms  earning  less  than  $26,000 
to  almost  one  half  for  those  earning  between 
$25,000  and  $60,000,  as  shown  in  the  table 
below. 

OveraU,  the  94  percent  of  UB.  companies 
eamlzxg  less  than  $100,000  wUI  save  $2  bU- 
llon  in  federal  Uxes  in  1979  and  $2.2  blUlon 
in  1980  as  a  result  of  this  legislation: 

SMAU  BUSINESS  TAX  SAVINGS,  197S-n 
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Pulfllc  I  MiTlngft  In  1976  resalted  In  a  thor- 
otigh  refo:  m  of  federal  estate  and  gift  tax 
UwB,  Indi  ding:  an  Increase  of  the  "marital 
deduction  '  available  to  surrlTing  spouses  to 
$250,000;  1  rlpllng  of  the  amount  of  property 
exempt  fri  im  estate  tax  to  (ITS.OOO;  tripling 
tlM  gift  ea  imptlon  to  (lOOtOOO;  and  providing 
IS  years  tc  r  payment  of  estate  taxes  attribut- 
able to  far  Bs  or  small  businesses. 

A  1978  (  ommlttee  investigation  on  capital 
formation  brought  a  deep  reduction  of  the 
»n»irtmiim  tax  rate  on  ciq>ltal  gains — from 
40.1  percei  tt  to  28  percent — a  cut  of  43  per- 
cent. The  Nelson  proposal  enacted  by  Con- 
gress will  I  ixclude  60  percent  of  capital  gains 
from  taxai  ion  (compared  to  the  previous  60 
percent) . '  "bis  has  already  led  to  an  increased 
fk>w  of  vei  ture  coital  to  new  and  small  en- 
terprises. 1  n  addition: 

Subchaiter-S  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (u«  d  by  300,000  closely-held  busi- 
nesses) wa  I  substantially  revised  and  liberal- 
ized. Inert  aslng  the  maximum  number  of 
shareholdc  rs  from  10  to  16. 

The  Inv  istment  Tax  Credit  was  increased 
43  percent  for  all  business  (from  7  percent  to 
10  percent)  but  186  percent  for  small  firms 
buying  us<  d  machinery,  because  the  amount 
of  used  nachlnery  eligible  for  the  invest- 
ment cred  t  was  doubled  (960,000  to  9100,- 
000). 

The  exc  se  tax  was  graduated  for  small 
brewers,  s  iving  36  small  breweries  92  pei 
barrel  on  their  first  60,000  barrels  of  pro- 
duction, a '  a  total  of  94.2  million  a  year. 

A  Small  Business  Advisory  Committee  was 
formally  et  tabllshed  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  til  e  Conunl tee's  request. 

A  sweepi  ig  small  business  depreciation  re- 
form bill  <  eveloped  over  the  past  four  years 
almost  pai  eed  Congress  In  1978.  This  pro- 
posal (8.  1  10)  offers  massive  simplification, 
ellmlnatln  ;  100  pages  of  regulations  for  the 
80  percent  of  n.S.  businesses  purchasing  less 
than  $25,0  M  per  year  In  equipment,  along 
with  an  ad  lltional  91. 6  bUllon  of  capital  for- 
mation fo: '  these  companies.  It  passed  the 
Senate  in  978,  but  was  eliminated  from  the 
tax  bill  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  05th 
Congress. 

Beductl<  n  of  Government  Paperwork.  The 
first  succet  s  was  creation  of  a  Federal  Paper- 
work Com]  aisslon  which,  in  turn,  conducted 
a  two-yeai  study  of  paperwork  problems.  At 
the  end  of  1978.  161  of  the  CoiUmliwlon's  620 
recommeni  lations  for  paperwork  reduction 
bad  been  a  :ted  upon;  eliminating  400  federal 
reports. 

Another  committee  bill  consolidated  into  a 
single  annial  filing  the  form  941  on  which 
each  of  tt  e  nation's  4>4  million  employers 
must  list  he  name  of  every  employee.  Be- 
ginning In  1078,  this  law  eliminated  a  stack 
of  paper  i  acre  than  two  mUes  high  every 
year. 

In  1978,  the  Committee  got  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  drastically  reduce  the  new 
ERISA  per  slon  form  (EBS-1)  from  16  to  6Vi 
pages.  Cutting  10^  pages  for  each  of  the 
nation's  710,000  retirement  plans  reduced 
paperwork  by  7>4  million  pages. 

An  amendment  to  the  1977  Mlnimiun  Wage 
bill  reduced  13  pages  of  applications  and 
lnstructloI^  on  hiring  part-time  students 
to  a  slngld  postcard.  This  resulted  in  an  In- 
crease in  B  lore  than  5,000  part-time  jobs  the 
following  ]  ear  from  businesses  newly  willing 
to  apply. 

In  1070,  the  Conunlttee  Chairman  intro- 
•tnoed  a  o  tmprebenslve  bill  to  require  the 
Vederal  Oivenunent  to  cut  paperwork  26 
percent  w  thin  two  years,  or  to  explain  to 
the  Congn  ss  why  it  cannot  be  done.  (S.  259) 

BeglnnU  g  the  process  of  reducing  govern- 
mental re(  ulatlon.  Committee  studies  dem- 
onstrated ;he  cost  of  governmental  regula- 
tion, and  I  bowed  that  regulations  have  been 
a  greater  i  ource  of  increased  bousing  costs 
than  labo  and  materials.  As  a  result,  the 
i^'rt'^"  P^lce  of  homes  is  now  more  than 


960,000,  out  of  range  for  three-quarters  of 
all  U.S.  families. 

Senator  Nelson's  "Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act",  calling  for  "two-tier  regulation"  passed 
the  Senate  in  1978  but  was  not  enacted.  It 
would  distinguish  between  large  companies 
that  can  bear  the  costs  of  sophisticated  reg- 
ulations and  small  firms  which  cannot, 
(S. 299) 

Another  bill,  the  "Regulatory  Procedures 
and  Improvements  Act  of  1979"  (S.  93)  would 
require  government  to  state  the  cost  of  regu- 
lations and  Justify  the  benefits  in  each  in- 
stance. Both  bills  are  pending  in  the  current 
96th  Congress. 

Simplification  of  pension  reporting  and 
compliance.  The  Committee  held  the  first 
congressional  hearings  highlighting  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  Pension  Reform  Act  of 
1974  (ERISA)  on  the  more  than  00  percent 
of  UJ9.  pension  plans  sponsored  by  small 
businesses.  It  found  that,  because  of  ERISA, 
the  ratio  of  retirement  plan  creations  to 
terminations  fell  from  about  14-1  in  the  five 
years  prior  to  the  law  to  3.6  and  1.6  to  1  re- 
spectively In  1975  and  1976.  Almost  26,000 
pension  plans  closed  down  in  those  two  years. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings : 

"Hie  Labor  Department  reduced  the  EBS-1 
form  from  16  to  6i^  pages  ( 1975) ; 

The  Labor  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agreed  to  limit  themselves 
to  a  single  annual  report  (1977) ; 

The  Administration  simplified  reporting 
to  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  (Reor- 
ganization Message.  1978); 

The  Labor  Department  modified  the 
"prudent  man''  regulations  to  facilitate  in- 
vestment in  small  business  (April  26.  1978). 

Improving  capital  formation  for  small 
business.  In  1978,  the  Committee  began  the 
most  concerted  congressional  investigation  of 
credit  and  capital  needs  of  small  business  of 
the  past  twenty  years. 

The  initial  bearings  at  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  laid  the 
basis  for  approval  of  Senator  Nelson's  pro- 
posal to  cut  capital  gains  taxes  from  49.1  per- 
cent to  28  percent.  The  hearings  are  continu- 
ing in  1979. 

Requiring  a  fair  share  of  Oovenunent  con- 
tracts for  small  business.  The  Committee  has 
consistently  pushed  for  a  greater  proportion 
of  government  contracts  of  all  kinds  to  be 
opened  to  cost-competitive  small  firms.  For 
example.  In  research  and  development,  small 
business  has  a  brilliant  record  of  producing 
half  of  all  the  country's  innovation,  but  it 
receives  only  3.4  percent  of  federal  research 
contracts. 

In  1978,  the  Committee  developed  the  most 
comprehensive  legislation  for  small  contrac- 
tors of  the  past  20  years  and  gained  Its  en- 
actment as  Public  Law  96-607.  The  new  law 
requires  Federal  agencies  to  establish  spe- 
cific goals  for  small  business  contracts,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  responsible  official  at 
each  agency  to  assist  small  firms  in  obtaining 
this  business.  Additionally,  every  large  prime 
contractor  must  now  have  a  formal  subcon- 
tracting procedure  on  each  contract. 

Another  Committee  report  (S.  Rept.  1413) 
recommended  that  the  Executive  Branch  lay 
down  targets  for  small  business  R&D  pro- 
curement that  could  mean  an  extra  $2  billion 
for  small  firms. 

Imposing  a  tighter  rein  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  In  1078,  the  Commit- 
tee developed  legislation  which  would:  1) 
tighten  controls  over  the  SBA  through  Con- 
gressional review  of  the  Agency's  budget;  2) 
strengthen  the  agency's  advocacy  program; 
3)  increase  the  number  of  Small  Business 
Development  Centers  in  unlversiUes 
throughout  the  coiutry  to  render  services 
similar  to  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice; 4)  create  a  small  business  "data  base" 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  small  business  re- 
search; 6)  provide  for  a  national  small  busi- 
ness economic  policy  mechanism;  6)  Increase 
support  for  venture  capital  Investment;  and 


7)  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  White 
House  Conference.  This  bill  passed  both  the 
Houses  of  Congress  but  was  not  signed  by 
the  President.  It  has  been  modified  and  re- 
Introduced  In  1979,  and  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  as  S.  918. 

Helping  the  family  farm  survive.  The  Com- 
mittee legislated  an  extension  of  Small  Biisi- 
ness  Administration  programs  to  family 
farmers.  Another  initiative  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  leo-acre  size  limitation  on  farms 
receiving  Federal  water.  A  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced to  assure  this  land  remains  in 
family  farm  ownership. 

Initial  steps  toward  product  liability  relief. 
Committee  hearings  revealed  that  some  busi- 
nesses experienced  premium  increases  for 
liability  insurance  of  up  to  1,000  percent,  and 
others  could  not  obtain  such  Insurance  at 
any  price.  A  Nelson-Culver  bill  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  provided  for 
a  10-year  carry-back  of  product  liability 
losses  and  the  lifting  of  the  accumulated 
earnings  penalty  on  after-tax  product  liabil- 
ity reserves. 

Women  in  business.  Committee  conferences 
on  the  problems  of  women  business  owners  in 
1976  raised  the  visibility  of  this  issue  and 
led  to  a  national  program  to  promote  and 
assist  women  owners  of  businesses. 

Increased  stature  of  small  business  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  The  Congressional 
Small  Business  Committees,  particularly  In 
the  Senate,  made  great  strides  in  the  past 
four  years.  The  Senate  Committee  wm  given 
legislative  authority  over  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Act,  and  the  Small 
Biisiness  Investment  Act.  The  Committee 
consults  200  business  organizations  in  seek- 
ing to  develop  the  most  effective  working 
agenda  for  the  nation's  small  business  com- 
munlty.9 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  special  Small  Business  Task 
Force,  whose  agenda  for  action  we  an- 
nounce here  today.  Shortly  after  the  his- 
toric White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  I  urged  the  majority  leader  to 
create  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  expedite 
consideration  of  the  legislative  priorities 
established  at  the  conference.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  setting  up  this  task  force.  I  think 
his  actions  clearly  signal  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Party  to  small 
business,  and  the  determination  of  the 
party's  leadership  to  see  that  meaning- 
ful action  is  taken. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  task  force,  we 
have  developed  an  agenda  which  I  be- 
lieve is  responsive  to  the  most  pressing 
concerns  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. I  think  we  have  something  which 
the  whole  Democratic  Party  can  rally 
behind.  This  agenda  is  meaningful  with- 
out being  overambitious.  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  active  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Democratic  leadership, 
and  the  members  of  the  task  force,  we 
can  accomplish  final  action  on  several 
items  listed  on  the  agenda  during  the 
current  legislative  session. 

The  agenda  for  action  we  imveil  here 
today  is  yet  another  unanticipated  but 
extremely  welcome  and  timely  oat- 
growth  of  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business.  This  meeting 
of  over  1,500  representatives  of  the  smaU 
business  community  from  around  the 
country  provided  an  excellent  forum  for 
a  discussion  and  consensus  on  the  most 
serious  issues  facing  small  business.  Of 
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equal  importance,  it  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  small  business  community 
to  organize  itself  into  an  effective  politi- 
cal force.  And,  last  but  not  least,  it 
focused  the  attention  of  policymakers 
here  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  on 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  small 
business  community,  as  well  as  on  its 
past,  present,  and  future  contributions 
to  society  as  a  whole. 

Small  business  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
Healthy  competition  to  provide  goods 
and  services  which  meet  human  needs 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  has  been  built. 

Today,  the  free  enterprise  is  under 
siege,  throttled  by  rigid  and  inflexible 
regulatory  bureaucracies  that  impose  al- 
most unimaginable  cost  and  paperwork 
burdens  on  small  business.  Equally  dis- 
turbing is  the  no  risk,  no  growth  attitude 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
lamented  decline  in  American  produc- 
tivity. 

If  we  truly  are  to  reinvlgorate  our 
stagnating  economy,  we  must  not  put  a 
leash  on  the  very  American  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  which  has  enabled  this 
Nation  to  attain  a  preeminent  position 
in  the  world  economy.  And  we  must  not 
choke  off  the  capacity  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  obtain  the  working  capital 
needed  to  maintain,  modernize,  and  ex- 
pand his  business. 

There  are  many  low-  and  no-cost  items 
on  this  agenda,  some  of  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  which  would  facilitate  small 
business  access  to  capital.  We  must  enact 
measures  that  will  enable  small  busi- 
nesses to  retain  more  of  their  earnings, 
create  incentives  for  equity  investment  in 
small  business,  and  improve  the  general 
business  climate.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  I  will  be 
pushing  for  reforms  in  certain  credit 
and  security  laws  that  would  provide 
small  business  witii  better  access  to  the 
capital  markets. 

There  are  many  other  important  items 
on  the  small  business  agenda  introduced 
today.  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
and  will  lend  my  full  support  to  regula- 
tory reform,  export  stimulus,  and  greater 
small  business  participation  in  Federal 
research  and  development  and  procure- 
ment contracts,  especially  in  the  energy 
field. 

I  also  heartily  endorse  the  No.  3  policy 
recommendation  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference, btaancing  the  Federal  budget. 
Many  of  us  are  currently  involved  in  the 
painful  process  of  balancing  the  budget. 
Everyone  will  need  to  make  sacrifices, 
and  I  know  I  stand  on  very  safe  ground 
when  I  say  that  the  small  business  cMn- 
munity  is  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
accept  its  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

Again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  convening  this  spe- 
cial task  force.  The  small  business  com- 
munity has  spoken  with  a  loud,  clear, 
and  remarkably  unified  voice  on  the  is- 
sues. The  time  h€is  now  come  for  the 
Congress  to  act.» 

SMAIX    BUSINESS    AGENDA    FOR    leSO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  most  pleased  to  add  my  support  to 
the  recommendations  which  the  Small 
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Business  Task  Force  and  its  able  Chair- 
man, Senator  Nelson,  are  making  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Small  Business  Task  Force,  which 
convened  last  month,  has  done  a  si4>erb 
job  of  developing  an  agenda  which  is 
ambitious,  yet  realistic. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  commitment  to  small  business. 
The  agenda  developed  by  our  colleagues 
builds  Ml  the  long  tradition  of  Demo- 
cratic small  business  initiatives  in  areas 
such  as  tax  policy,  capital  formation, 
regulatory  reform,  paperwork,  procure- 
ment, and  patent  policy. 

Most  of  the  items  on  the  1980  agenda 
grew  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
thousands  of  small  business  people  who 
participated  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  in  January. 

I  am  committed  to  this  agenda.  To- 
gether with  the  task  force  monbers,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  insure  that  these  small 
business  goals  become  a  reality  this  year. 

These  are  troubled  economic  times  for 
small  business.  They  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  credit  crunch;  the  first  to  be 
sqiueezed  out  of  capital  markets;  the 
last  able  to  withstand  a  sustained  seige 
of  high  interest  rates. 

One  of  the  commitments  (rf  the  agenda 
balancing  the  Federal  budget.  Balanc- 
ing the  budget  can  bring  some  relief  to 
this  hard-pressed  sector  of  the  economy 
from  the  pressures  of  the  current  mon- 
etary policy.  We  are  working  to  take  the 
pressure  of  Federal  borrowing  off  the 
credit  markets  so  that  interest  rates  can 
moderate.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
the  viability  of  the  small  business  sector, 
particularly  those  who  are  dependent  on 
the  housing  and  construction  trades, 
than  a  moderation  of  interest  rates. 

Our  agenda  for  1980  should  draw  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  susle,  from 
a  broad  cross-section  of  the  political 
spectrum.  I  predict  that,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Senator  Nelson,  small 
business  will  receive  some  good  news 
from  the  Senate  this  year. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  ajn.  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  REORGANIZATION 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
UNDER  CHAPTER  9  OF  TITLE  5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  HH.  6585 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  6585)  to  extend  the  reorganisa- 
tion authority  of  the  President  under  Chap- 
ter 9  of  HUe  6. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port HJt.  6585. 

This  one-line  bill  extends  untU  April 
6,  1981,  the  President's  current  authority 
to  propose  reorganization  i^ans  to  Con- 
gress. It  makes  no  other  changes  in  the 
Reorganization  Act.  If  the  Senate  did 
not  act  on  the  bill  this  week,  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  would  lapse  over  the 
upcoming  recess. 

The  President  should  have  this  au- 
thority in  case  relatively  minor  adjust- 
ments need  to  be  made  in  the  next  12 
months  in  the  way  the  Government  is 
organized.  I  know  that  some  Senators 
would  be  concerned  about  even  this  oat 
year  extension  if  the  adminlstraUon  were 
to  try  to  use  it  to  propose  such  a  major 
reorganization  as  a  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  administration 
has  said,  however,  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention to  use  the  authority  to  establish 
a  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  next  year. 

The  past  experience  of  the  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  Committee  suggests  fur- 
ther study  could  lead  to  improvements  in 
the  way  the  act  works.  By  limiting  tlie 
extension  to  1  year  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
will  have  time  to  review  fully  the  desira- 
bility of  amending  the  act.  During  that 
time  we  can  all  consider  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  law  in  order  to 
define  more  precisely  the  exact  scope  of 
the  President's  authority,  and  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  for  congressional 
actlMi  on  prc^Msed  reorganizations. 

To  assist  the  committee  in  this  review, 
I  intend  to  ask  GAO  to  evaluate  the  way 
the  current  statute  has  operated,  and 
to  report  to  the  committee  before  the 
authority  expires. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  the  BeaaXe  to 
approve  KR.  6585  without  amendment.* 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  print  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

When  this  matter  was  raised  in  the 
committee  I  inquired  whether  the  ex- 
tension of  authority  here,  which  will  end 
on  April  6,  1981 — this  is  the  extension  of 
the  President's  reorganization  author- 
ity— would  be  used  in  any  way  to  bring 
about  the  reorganization  plan  that  ctm- 
templated  moving  NOAA,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  other  elements  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  into  a  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

As  is  indicated  by  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  sent  up  in  his  behalf,  in  his 
conversations  with  Senator  Hollings 
and  Senator  Talmadge  and  ccmversatl(»i6 
I  had  with  his  office  it  has  been  stated  to 
us  categorically  that  the  administration 
does  not  intend  to  use  this  authority  to 
send  up  reorganization  plans  affecting 
the  status  of  those  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 
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Jambs  T.  McInttkx,  Jr., 

Director. 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

distinguished  Senator  from 

ftcting  Republican  leader,  for 

of  his  objection.  I  ap- 

comments. 

OFFICER.  The  bill 
amendment.  If  there  be  no 
to  be  proposed,  the  question 
reading  of  the  bill, 
uas  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
read  the  third  time. 

OFFICER.  The  bill 
read  the  third  time,  the 
Shall  tbe  bill  pass? 
:  IJl.  6585)  was  passed. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ifeconsider  the  vote  by  which 
}assed. 

S.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
notion  on  the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
iman|moi]s  consent  that  at  such 
Order  No.  684,  S.  2245, 
ier  Reform  Act,  is  called 
the  pending  business  be- 
that  there  be  a  time 
t  lereon  as  follows :  Two  hours 
squally  divided  between  Mr. 
Mr.  Packwood;   1  hour  on 
controlled  by  Mr.  Hollincs;  30 
ecnjally  divided  on  any  amend- 
equally   divided    on   an 
by   Mr.    Hollings   dealing 
exemption  from  Federal  regu- 
transportation  of  food  and 
supplies:  1  hour  equally  di- 
amendment  by  Mr.  Kennbdy 
antitrust  immunity;  30  mln- 
divlded  on  an  amendment 
dealing  with  mandatory 
i^ulrements  for  motor  ear- 
equally   divided   on   an 
by  Mr.  Schmitt  dealing  with 
small  communities;   1  hour 
divlf  ed  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
_  with  motor  carrier  trans- 
ti^cidental  to  rail  transporta- 
equally  divided  on  each  of 
amend^nents  by  Mr.  Stivikson  in 
second  degree  on  the  same 
I  he  amendment  of  Mr.  Can- 


thi 
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won;  1  hour  equally  divided  <m  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  McClure  dealing 
with  the  operation  of  triple  combination 
truck  trailers  on  the  interstates;  pro- 
vided further,  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
or  a  point  of  order,  if  such  is  submitted 
to  t^e  Senate,  of  20  minutes,  and  that 
the  agreement  otherwise  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not,  the 
reservation  is  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  majority  leader  that  the  agreement 
as  described  by  him  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  and  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2245  (Order  No.  684) , 
a  bUl  to  amend  title  49  of  the  U.S.  Code  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  regulation  of  motor 
carriers  of  property,  and  for  other  purjxjees, 
debate  on  any  amendment  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  (except  on  a  Hollings  amendment 
on  exempting  from  Federal  regulation  the 
transportation  of  food  and  agricultural  sup- 
plies, on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour;  a  Ken- 
nedy amendment  on  antitrust  immunity,  on 
which  there  shall  be  1  hour;  an  Exon  amend- 
ment on  mandatory  insurance  requirements 
for  motor  carriers,  on  which  there  shall  be  30 
minutes;  a  Schmitt  amendment  on  services 
to  small  communities,  on  which  there  shall 
be  1  hour;  a  Cannon  amendment  on  motor 
carrier  transportation  Incidental  to  rail 
transportation,  on  which  there  shall  be  1 
hour;  two  Stevenson  amendments  in  the  first 
or  second  degree  on  motor  carrier  transpor- 
tation Incidental  to  rail  transportation,  on 
each  of  which  there  shall  be  1  hour;  and  a 
McClvire  amendment  on  trucking  combina- 
tion on  the  Interstates,  on  which  there  shall 
b«  1  hour),  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  debate  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  is  sub- 
mitted or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided. That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee:  Provided  further,  that  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  permane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holllngs) :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  any  one  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  blU.  allot  additional 
time  to>any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order. 

OROR  TO  PROCKED  TO  TBE  CONSmEBATION  OF 
S.  I334S    OB    S.   414 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recess  and  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution, 
the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  either  Calendar  Order  No.  684 
on  the  regulation  of  trucking  or  Calendar 
Order  No.  515,  on  which  some  work  has 
already  been  done  but  which  has  not 


been  completed,  and  that  the  majority 
leader  be  authorized  to  decide,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomor- 
row morning  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:59  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  3,   1980,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  2,  1980: 

The  Judiciabt 

Samuel  James  Ervin,  in,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  VS.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fourth  circuit, 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  95- 
486,  approved  October  20.  1978. 

William  Cameron  Canby,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit 
vice  Ozell  M.  Trask,  retired. 

Charles  L.  Hardy,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona,  vice 
Walter  E.  Craig,  retired. 

Milton  Irving  Shadur,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  vice  Hubert  L.  Will,  retired. 

Frank  J.  Polozola,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Lou- 
isiana, vice  Elmer  Gordon  West,  retired. 

Clyde  S.  Cahill,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri, vice  James  H.  Meredith,  retired. 
In  the  Coast  Ouabd 

The   following-named   Reserve   officers   of 
the  Coast  Ouard  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  grades  Indicated: 
Lieutenant  commanders 

David  K.  Arnold 

Kenneth  E.  Oray 

Lieutetumts 


Michael  L.  Beatty 
James  E.  Begley 
WUllam  S.  Chubb 
James  J.  D'Allesaindro 
Edward  M.  negel 
Cheryl  L.  Oacbel 
Donald  W.  Gold 
John  H.  Harper,  Jr. 
Clyde  M.  Henkel 
Ronald  B.  Korenek 
Christopher  L.  Lee 
Dennis  M.  Magulre 

Lieutenants 
Paul  J.  Bergman 
Richard  A.  Blals 
William  P.  Cummins 
Charles  J.  Dickens 
David  H.  Dickey 
Lee  W.  Ellweln 
Clayton  W.  Evans 
Ernest  J.  Pink 
Stanley  W.  Harris 
PhUllp  L.  Hawkins 
Claude  H.  Heasel 
Jody  A.  Hlnchlon 
Jack  L.  Hlrsch,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Holzshu 
Joseph  M.  Hunt 
Gerald  T.  Huser 
Rotiert  F.  Lavender 
Theodore  C.  Lefeuvre 
Andrew  J.  Matta 
Maureen  T.  McBrlde 
Edward  J.  McCauley 


Lane  I.  McClelland 
Max  R.  MUler,  Jr. 
William  R.  MUler 
Theron  A.  Patrick 
Tommy  G.  Perkins 
Keith  L.  Randall 
Stephen  C.  Rapalus 
Billy  R.  Slack 
Louis  S.  Stanton 
Joseph  A.  Steen 
Paul  D.  Thomas 

(junior  grade) 
James  G.  McKnlght 
Randolph  Meade,  III 
Douglas  Mihallk 
Harry  B.  Mllford 
Ronald  J.  Morris 
Susan  O.  Morltz 
Terrance  Mulligan 
Kevin  C.  Myers 
Norman  T.  Ohr,  Jr. 
Scott  J.  Olin 
James  O.  Parker 
Wayne  M.  Patrick 
Raymond  A.  Pelletler 
James  A.  Peoples.  Jr. 
Victor  M.  Pounds,  Jr. 
James  E.  Quarles 
Howard  P.  Rhoades 
Harley  L.  Rhodes 
Van  M.  Richardson,  Jr. 
Donald  W.  Rlgney 
Edward  L.  Rlstalno 
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Ernest  P.  Rlvas 
Michael  D.  Russell 
Ronald  L.  Rutledge 
Donald  A.  Salamone 
Robert  L.  Salnlar 
Charles  M.  Shirk 
John  H.  Siemens 
Peter  C.  Smith 
Theodore  H.  Smith 


Christopher  J.  Snyder 
James  E.  Stlnson 
Rex  M.  Takahashl 
Russell  N.  Terrell 
Edward  J.  Toscano 
Ronald  L.  Walters 
Lawrence  T. 
Yarbrough 
John  W.  Zoch 


Chief  warrant  officer  {,W-3) 

Michael  A.  Shafer 

The  following  graduates  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  Academy  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  In  the  Coast  Guard  In  the 
grade  of  ensign : 

Lyle  T.  Fleck 

William  Charles  Floyd 

Roderick  E.  Walker 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain : 

Richard  W.  Doherty 
Lawrence  C.  Foley 
Charles  L.  Hayes,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander : 

John  C.  Griggs 
Robert  L.  Prltchard 
James  J.  McCartin,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  perma- 
nent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain: 

Bruce  C.  Skinner 

In  the  Navt 

The  following  temporary  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  that  grade,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  6782  and 
5791. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

AUega,  Timothy  James 
Allen,  Daniel  William,  Jr. 
Allen,  Dennis  Jean 
Atkins,  John  Wesley,  ni 
Barnes,  Frank 
Bamett,  Orlando  Tyrone 
Battersby,  Richard  Wayne 
Baum,  Christopher  Charles 
Beamer,  George  Patrick 
Benbow,  Robert  Thomas 
Blel,  Jeffrey  Donald 
Biggs,  Edmund  Logan 
Black,  John  Floyd,  Jr. 
Brady,  Richard  Lee 
Brown.  William  Timothy 
Carstanjen,  Jan  Hendrlk 
Carstens,  Delbert  Kenyard 
Chamberlain,  Edward  Robert 
Clements,  Charles  Cecil,  m 
Coffin,  Charles  Edward,  III 
Cohan,  Lawrence  Louis 
CoUette,  Robert  Lloyd 
Collins.  Ralph,  Jr. 
Conradt-Eberlin,  Vlggo  Paul 
Cottrell,  Michael  Francis 
Crognale,  Stanley  Joseph,  Jr. 
Culver.  Kenneth  Duane 
Deck,  Robert  Lee 
Dexter,  Stephen  Thomoson 
Diaz,  Adalberto  Miguel 
Doubleday,  Ross  Jvistln 
Earlston,  Robert  Paul 
Edgerton,  Donald  Kenneth 
Evans,  Neale  William 
Flakes.  Donald  Lewis 
Pronabarger.  Jerry  Lloyd 
Gardner,  Everette  Shaw,  Jr. 
Gamer,  Darren  William 
Garrett,  George  William 
Gibson,  John  Justin 
Gonzales,  Vlrglllo  Garcia 
Griggs,  Thomas  George,  HI 
Grove,  William  Earle 
Gustavus,  Robert  Lynn 
Haddock,  Ira  Frederick,  Jr. 
Rail.  Robert  Leo 


Hallenbeck,  Gerald  Thomas 
Hanson,  Maurice  Dale 
Harris,  Timothy  Leon 
Haugen,  Steven  Carl 
Hawkins,  Joe  Crane 
Hendricks,  Ross  Franklin 
HoUey,  Dewey  Arnold 
Hoyt,  Charles  Amy,  m 
Humes,  Larry  Frank 
Ireland.  Dennis  Wayne 
janssen,  Clark  John 
Jauaon,  James  Elton,  m 
Jenkins,  Evan  Richard 
Jennings,  Jay  Jeffrey 
Jepson,  Francis  Ekiward,  Jr. 
Jones,  James  William 
Jordan,  Robert  Richard 
Joshua,  Edward  Raymond,  HI 
Kamel,  Mohsen 
Keller,  Frank  Boyd 
Kellum,  William  Carlisle 
Kem,  Samuel  Yeager 
Kinsey,  Joseph  William 
Klrtley.  Richard  Wayne 
Kowalskl,  Fred  Walter 
Krisman,  Dennis  William 
Kurz,  Robert  Raynor 
Leenstra,  Richard  Bjrron 
Llbby,  Kurt  WUllam 
Lippert,  Richard  Alan 
Lord,  Clifford  Carol 
Lovejoy,  Leonard  Norman 
Luring.  Gregory  Bates 
Lynn,  Gary  Dexter 
Major,  Samuel  James,  Jr. 
Marx,  Paul  Thomas 
McCurdy,  Jeffrey  Horace 
Mclnnls,  Roger  Bueene 
McMeans.  Edwin  Walter 
McQulnn,  Dale  Eugene 
Mills.  Kenneth  Brewster 
Monahan,  David  Wilson 
Moore.  Beryl  Grant,  II 
Moore.  Richard  Snowden,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Thomas  Russell 
Nordwall,  Marvin  Raymond 
Ott,  Gene  Franklin 
Parks,  Michael  Blake 
Perkins,  Robert  Morris 
Perry,  William  Kurtz,  Jr. 
Peters,  Charles  Allan 
Pollock,  William  Jay 
Prlntz,  Stephen  Carl 
Quigley,  Robert  Michael,  Jr. 
Quirk.  David  John 
Ramelli.  Daniel  Steven,  III 
Ray,  Larry  Clay 
Bobuck.  Charles  Henry 
Scarola,  Joseph  Ralph 
Schechter.  Kenneth  Alan 
Schlegel.  Merrill  Edward,  n 
Scudl,  John  Turner 
Sever,  Donald  Edwin,  Jr. 
Shaw,  Mark  Charles 
Sheppard,  James  Michael 
Smith,  Jay  Schuyler 
Smith,  Rene  Allen 
Soares,  Leonard  Joseph 
Souza,  John  EMward 
Spradlin,  Willie  Lee 
Sullivan,  Michael  Patrick 
Tabb,  Donald  Cameron,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Ronald  Harris 
Thomson,  James  Edward 
Thurlow,  Robert  Sheridan 
Townsend,  David  Alvln 
Townsend,  Richard  Harding 
Ullrich,  James  Marshall 
Utter.  James  Henry 
Vaughan,  Larry  Edward 
Velte,  Duane  Robert 
WUllams,  Edward  Leo,  in 
WUUams.  Fred  Alan 
WUson,  Richard  Davis 
Wise,  WUllam  Allen,  m 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

AnderscHi,  Kevin  Lenwood 
Apple,  James  Lewis 
Atwood,  Theodore  Oertel,  Jr. 
Baldwin.  John  Frances 
Baxter,  Clifford  Albert,  Jr. 
Benedum,  lliomas  John 


Bentley,  lAwrence  Jay 
Bevlns,  John  Joseph 
Black,  Richard  David 
Bond,  Thomas  Dudley 
Boyd,  James  August 
Brogan,  Hugh  Thomas 
Bunce,  Bobby  Gene 
Burt,  Michael  Floyd 
CarroU,  Vincent  Wayne 
Cartee,  Ira  Oliver 
Coimor,  Robert  Matthla* 
Cronln,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Dagnoll.  Albert  James 
Dalgle,  Robert  Edward 
Dendulk,  Donald  Edward 
Deramus,  David  Tillman 
Dike.  William  Louis 
Dowers,  Jack  Emerson 
Eack,  Donald  James 
Eslinger,  Harold  Howard 
Evans.  George  Wesley,  Jr. 
Ferraro,  Joseph  Anthony 
Forrester,  Oscar  Bron 
Fuller,  Ivan  Richard 
Greco,  Robert  John 
Grove,  John  Wesley 
Gryga.  Theodore 
Hart.  Brian  Patrick 
Holwager,  Philip  Joseph 
Home,  Lawrence  RexweU,  Jr. 
House.  John  David 
Howland,  Joseph  Albert 
James.  Willard  Lewis 
Keyser,  Charles  Lovett 
Kibble,  Herman  Lorls 
Klrsteln,  James  Fritz 
Latty,  Allan  Robert 
Lels,  Edward  Charles 
Malorana,  John 
Marsden,  Thomas  Charles 
Martin,  Henry  Lawrence 
McCoy,  Marlon  Wilbert 
McMahon,  Gerard  Thomas 
McManus,  William  Grlffls,  Jr. 
McNeU,  John  Roland 
Mulqueen.  Jos^h  Christopher 
Nlederhuth,  Wayne  Lee 
O'Connor,  Oersdd  Coman 
O'Connor.  James  Paul 
Palafox,  Lorenzo  Joseph 
Parker,  Charles  Roy 
Patrick,  William  Lee 
Peterson,  Jay  Dean 
Pocock,  Thomas  Reld 
PrendlvlUe,  Edmond 
Ranunlng.  Michael  Evert 
Reldy,  Robert  Paul 
Robertson.  Carey  ElUs 
Roblson,  Paul  David 
Rosenblatt,  John  Jacob 
Ryder.  Frederick  William 
Sellers,  Larry  Gene 
Sestlto,  Joseph  Nicholas 
Shlrey,  Larry  Nell 
Sostrlch,  John  Louis 
Sperry,  Robert  Henry 
Spreler,  John  Edward 
Stubbe,  Ray  William 
Taylor,  Andrew  Robert 
Travers,  David  Owens 
Wallace,  Rodney  Carrol 
Walz,  Arden  Dean 
Williams.  Paul  Henry 
WUson.  James  Roscoe,  Jr. 
Zobel,  Frederick  Robert 

ClVn,  ENGINKER  CORPS 

Alfredson,  Leonard,  Eric 
Angelelll,  Ronald  Paul 
Ayres,  Larry  Lee 
Bankert,  Frederick  Ball,  m 
Best,  Thomas  David 
Binning,  Cogal  David.  Jr. 
Blvlns,  Joseph  Powell 
Bone,  Talbot  Wade 
Brown,  Richard  Eugene 
Brown,  WUllam  David 
Btirke,  William  Francis,  m 
Burkett,  Hugh  Alan 
Cottlngham,  John  Richard 
Dean.  Hllhert  Dwayne 
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WUllam  Grayson.  Jr. 
Peter 
Mlchiel  Leslie 
J^es  Grant 
Burgee 
Robert  Patrick 
Carlan 
Roger 
^ranklyn  Joeepb 


Bnjce 


Ales  uider  ' 
Edward] 


Ol  !im  1 


Mlcbiel 


G(  orge  ■ 


.  Stan  ey 
Ronxle 


Flaber, 
Franz,  Jobi  i 
Frey 

Pulgham, 
Gelbel 
Qroncznacl 
Ounn, 

Hamm 

Hartman 

Heath,  Joh^ 

Hemme, 

Hoff, 

Holland 

Holm. 

Hoyt, 

Hugbes, 

Johnson, 

Johnston, 

Jones, 

Jones,  Uoytt 

King,  Jerry 

Kovach, 

Laraen, 

Leech,  Johi . 

Lehman, 

Lemon 

Lenehan, 

Lines, 

Lowery, 

Lucas.  Johi 

MacKinnon , 

MacLaugbll  a 

McClure 

Moeller, 

Mohsberg, 

Monroe 

Moyle,  Alia)  i 

Nash,  DavU 

Nlgro, 

Osbom, 

Owens 

Palmborg. 

Prahl 

Reld.  Gary 

Sever,  Jobi 

Rice 

Shelton, 

Sherron 

Simons. 

Smith.  Vou^ 

Somers. 

Splezlo. 

Talutls, 

Taylor, 

Tomayko 

Tomlak, 

Vadas,  Pet^ 

Walcott, 

Ward,  Jamc^ 

Waters 

Weyler, 

Wynn,  Alfred 

Tankoupe 


,  Janes 


Law  rence  1 


Clum,  Jobi 

Collins 

Engstrom. 

Freyer. 

Gallagher. 

Glenn 

Goldberg, 

Grant, 

Green, 

Grelveldlndei 

Guy.  David 

Haldeman. 

Henrlksen. 

King 

Krogmann 

Larson. 

Lawrence 

Llewellyn 

Marls, 

MllUken. 

Mlslaszek. 

Molllson. 

Newman, 

Nicks, 

Nolta 

Osper 


,  Rich)  rd 


,  Oeoi^ 

,  J<n 


.Harold 
,  Fran  din 
.  Oeoige 
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Darwin 
Leroy 

Wllllam 
Robert.  Jr. 
Allan 
Stuart 
WlUlam 
$elth  Alan 

Joseph 
Kenneth 
Wade 

Gaza 
John 
Geoffrey 
Auglist 
Brace 

Francis,  in 
Alden 
Joseph,  Jr. 
Albert,  Jr. 
Donald  Joeepb 
James  Warren 
Daniel 
Lewis 
^Idney  Augustus,  m 
EUls 
Leroy 
Julian 
Thomas 
Francis,  IV 
Walter,  n 
James  Glenn 
Scott 
larper 
Nicholas 
Hardwlcke,  Jr. 
il  Wllllam 
Thomas 
Joseph 
Martin 
Harry 
Anthony 

Romans 
Aden 
James 
Wayne 
Paul 
1  Perry 
Emerson 
Allen 
Ernest 
Lee 
3eorge  William 


Du  acan  I 
Allan 


Fred  srlck 


Rl(  hard 
Qu<  ntln 
ibi.  G< 
Jo  tin 
Haiirey 
T  lomas  : 
Ricbkrd 
Ed^  rard  . 


Tl  omas  1 
Ro>ert 


Gay 


,  Willi  un 
Prlne 
.  Jam  » 


,  Char  es 


.  Rlchad 
Ml:bael 
,  Jo  in 
Wl  Ham  . 
oul  si 
Alli  in 
Frink 
Wl  Ham  ' 
Robsrt 
E  »Tld , 
Wt  Iter ' 


Wll  lam. 

,  Mlc  lael 


JtTDGE  ,  i>TOCATZ  GKKXRAX.'S  CORPS 


Peter. 
Cofaellus  John,  Jr. 
]  }avld  Lennart. 

Anthony, 
itephen  Bury. 
Michael. 
Btlchael  Mendel. 
Har  >ld  Eric. 
Mlc|iael  Pruette. 

T.  Geoffrey  Robert. 
Ansley. 

Harold  Wataon.  Jr. 
Tohn  Raymond. 

Glen. 
Newell  Daniel. 
Daild  Charles. 
'  liomas  Anthony. 
I  Ldam  Karl. 
Michael. 
Chancy. 
#eter  Edward. 
R  ichard  BUles. 
Richard  Carson. 
Troy. 

Lyman. 
Peter. 


Powers,  Jack  Thomas. 
Prlncipi.  Antonino  Joseph. 
Radllnskl,  Gregory  Keith. 
Rlgglo,  Michael  Vincent. 
Schlff.  Richard  Benjamin. 
Scholz,  Ronald  Walter. 
Shea.  John  Patrick,  ni. 
Smith.  Glee  Sidney,  in. 
Smith.  Roger  Arthur. 
Smith,  Willie,  Jr. 
Stoller,  Harold  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Surpless,  Donn  Curtis. 
Thomas,  Arthur  Ralph. 
Uns,  Richard  Blair. 
Vanderhoef ,  Craig  Titus. 
Vinson.  John  Charles. 
Warden,  Irving  Darrls,  Jr. 
West,  David  Ian. 
Wylle.  Peter  Caldwell. 
Zimmerman.  Richard  Edward.  Jr. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Ackley,  PaxU  Nelson 
Arlngdale,  Gordon  Lyle 
Bailey,  John  Wllllam,  II 
Banner,  Herrmann  Edwin 
Benander,  Douglas  Norman 
Brady,  James  Arvld 
Brant,  Robert  Henry 
Brubaker,  Ralph  Wesley 
Buckley,  WlUlam  Michael 
Campbell,  Robert  Eugene 
Chltwood,  Carl  Steven 
Coolbaugh,  James  Cameron 
Cooper,  Thomas  Michael 
Cowart,  Paul  Ray 
Creahan,  David  Joseph,  Jr. 
Ctmnlngham,  Robert  Smith,  II 
Cygan,  Walter  Francis,  Jr. 
Daniel,  Paul  Edwin 
Dayhuff,  James  Edmund 
Dickens,  Timothy  Holland 
Dodge,  Benjamin  Fowler,  III 
Ehlert,  George  Joseph 
Elzy,  Robert  Lee 
Fisher,  EMivid  HowMd 
Flondarlna,  Melchor  Navelgas 
Freed,  Stanley  Harold 
Friedman,  Arnold  Leon 
Fromm.  Susan  Alice 
Frost,  Alan  Walker 
Galley,  Charles  Bernard 
George,  James  David 
Olron,  Sagat  Macaraeg 
Conard,  George  Eugene 
Graham,  Bruce  Warrr n 
Hall,  Charles  Edwin 
Hamm,  Melvln  Neal 
Hazel  ton,  Robert  Henry,  Jr. 
Hopkins,  Robert  Prank 
Husted,  Stanley  Ross 
Hyde,  Noel  Alfred 
Jackam,  David  Charles 
Kafer,  Sallee  Plttman 
Kellner,  John  Robert 
Koehn,  Galen  Roy,  Jr. 
Lamdin.  Jay  Marshall 
Littlefield,  Judith  HUler 
Mack,  E:arl  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Manles.  John  Allen 
Mataldl.  Alan  Elio 
McCalment.  Theodore  Emll,  Jr. 
McCracken,  Gary  Owen 
McDermott,  Donald  Stephen 
McLaughlin,  Judith  Schut 
Moore,  John  Riley 
Morris,  Wayland  Franklin,  Jr. 
Myers,  Charles  Michael 
Nayote,  Arthur  Dennis 
Nazzaro.  John  Thomas 
Newqulst.  Robert  Louis 
OXeary.  Terrence  James 
Parker.  Richard  John 
Patterson.  William  Larry 
Pinkerton.  John  Ward 
Potts.  James  Conrad 
Pratt.  Michael  Lee 
Proflta,  Salvatore  John 
Rellnski,  Robert  George,  Jr. 
Rethmeler.  Kenneth  Allen 
Rlesenbuber,  Richard  Dale 


Shannon,  Richard  Harold 
Stockmoe,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Tackltt,  Robert  Duane 
Tenopir,  Stanley  Joseph 
Thomas,  Whitney  Proctor 
Thompson,  Robert  Arthur 
Vosloh,  David  Lee 
Walker,  Richard  Ives 
Watkins,  Osborne  Thompson,  HI 
Wildes,  Dudley  Joseph 
Wilkinson,  John  Preston 
Wood,  Owen  Leslie 
Woods.  Ronald  Stafford 
Zlla,  Robert  Charles 

NintSE   CORPS 

Austin,  Stuart  Richardson,  Jr. 

Baker,  Delrdre  Jean 

Bloehinski,  Elizabeth  Rose 

Bohn,  Randolph  Joseph 

Clifford,  Betty  Jean 

Carboy,  Mary  Cornelia 

Cords,  Marvin  Dale 

Crist,  Margery  Weltzel 

Dempsey,  Frederick  James 

Emerson,  David  Kent 

Flnley,  Frances  Lee 

Griffith,  Joanne  Simon 

Hamilton,  Dorthea  Carolyn 

Harris,  Marina  June 

Hildebrand,  Carol  Thorson 

Holman,  Diane  Margaret 

Ingram,  Charles  Hershel 

Jacobsen,  Jayne  W.  M. 

Krauser.  Sheila  Ann 

Kudrav,  Christine 

Lane,  Sally  Lois 

Lochotzki,  Kenneth  Jerome 

Mencik,  Barbara  Ann 

Meredith,  Linda  Margaret 

Miller,  Linda  Jeanne 

Mitchell,  Mary  Catherine 

Mocarskl,  Frances  Jane 

Morris,  Edward  William 

Nolan,  Marguerite  Anna 

O'Brien,  Barbara  Ann 

Patec,  Karen  Martin 

Peace,  Vella  Declcco 

Powell,  Alice  Ann 

Prue,  Phyllis  Erma 

Rex,  Anita  Carmellta 

Rlchter,  Maryellen  Agnes 

Rist,  Susan  Elizabeth 
^   Robinson,  Ida  Marie 

Ryan,  Kathleen  Veronica 

Sattazahn,  Mary  Delia 

Schneider,  Karen  Sue 

Smith,  Maureen  Moloney 

Stokes,  James  Edmond 

Sulcer,  Bert  Reld,  Jr. 

Thomas,  Thelma  Ann 

Verlng,  Wllma  Gertrude 

Vivian,  Sandra  Joy 

Warenfelt,  Marianne  Krisanda 

West,  Mary  Alice 

WUlhelm,  Patricia  EUard 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  loUowlng-named  chief  warrant  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  lim- 
ited duty,  pursuant  to  title  10.  U.S.  Code, 
section  5596,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Armstrong,  Terry  L. 
Ashe,  Johnnie  E. 
Bauer,  Craig  L. 
Bishoff,  Douglas  L. 
Blair,  Eldon  E.,  Jr 
Blume,  Hendrlk  A. 
Bohlen,  Michael  W., 

Sr. 
Bolton,  Burl  D. 
Brahmer,  Ronald  M. 
Brown,  Stephen  R. 
Buck,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Burpo,  Fred  L. 
Calvert.  Walter  D. 
Carter,  Dandrldge  S. 
Carver,  Dennis 
Case.  Douglas  L. 


Castro,  Robert,  Jr. 
Chatelain,  Jerry  W. 
Chavez,  Jose  C,  Jr. 
Cochran,  Melvln  L. 
Cone,  Donald  P. 
Oornwell,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Craig,  Douglas  B. 
Craig,  Dwlght  D. 
Crowl,  Daniel  F. 
Cummlngs,  Michael 

K. 

Czalkoski,  Stephen  H. 
Daly,  Otto  A.,  m 
Davidson.  Ronald  J. 
Davis,  Ounnar  F. 
Demers,  Steven  S. 
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Dlckerson,  Walter  S. 
Douthit,  Roger  W. 
Edwards,  James  R. 
Ellis,  Ernie  L. 
Ewadlnger.  James  L. 
Flnklea,  Gordon  R. 
Flnocchiaro,  Carmelo 

A. 
Foltz.  Donald  K. 
Pox,  Thomas  A. 
Prance,  Clarence  N. 
Frierson,  Douglas 
Fuhrman,  Gary  M. 
Oaney.  Michael  J. 
Garcia,  Jose  T. 
Gamer,  Robert  M. 
Pebalde.  Johnny  E. 
Girl,  Bruno  J.,  Jr. 
Gomez.  Mario  A. 
Graham.  Arvls  O..  Jr. 
Grant,  Frederick  H. 
Guthrie,  Charles  8.,  Jr 
Hajduk,  Loren  E. 
Hambrlck,  David  W. 
Hardy.  Patrick  J. 
Harrington, 

Stephen  L. 
Hasty.  Boyette  S. 
Hazelwood, 

James  W.,  Jr. 
Heuman,  Terry  L. 
Hill,  Benjamin  P. 
Hoot,  Roger  L. 
Hopper, 

Seyboum  E.,  Jr. 
Jamieson,  Robert  C 


Jellison,  Larry  E. 
Johnson,  Michael  D. 
Jolicoeur,  Paul  J. 
Jungel,  Paul  M. 
Karlson,  Kenneth  E. 
Kidwell,  David  L, 
Klerepka,  John  J. 
King,  Stanley  F.,  Jr. 
Klnsella,  Michael  S. 
Kiser,  Marvin 
Klepac,  Henry  L. 
Knippel,  Bruce  W. 
Koon,  Arthur  C. 
Koren,  Ronald  A. 
Kush.  Dennis  E. 
Labrousse,  Robert  M. 
Lake,  Dawaine  H. 
Lambeth,  Stephen  C. 
Larkln,  Herman  C. 
Legeyt,  Charles  H.,  ni 
Lemasters,  Richard  G. 
Longshore,  John  M. 
Lowery,  Wllltom  D. 
Martin,  Brian  R. 
Martin, 

Raymond  I.,  Jr. 
McMann,  Donald  R.  G. 
McWlIUams, 
Charles  A. 
Meisenbelder,  Gary  P. 
Miller,  Robert  B. 
Moon,  Nathaniel 
MuUoy,  Thomas  M. 
Nail,  Mark  A. 
Neal.  James  H..  Jr. 
Oermann,  Dennis  K. 
Owens,  Andy  O. 


Palacpac,  Joseph  J. 
Parslow,  James  F. 
Penn,  David  T. 
Penn,  Thomas  L. 
Perez,  Arturo 


Smith,  WUllam  J. 
Snipes,  Karl  P. 
Snow,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Sofranac,  Paul 
Stevens,  Terry  G. 


Pfaffenberger,  Thomas  Stlltner,  Johnny  J. 

J.  Stuck,  Gary  W. 

Pickens,  Daniel  B.  Tallman,  Peter  W.,  Sr. 

Pierre,  Clarence  G.,  Jr.  Tate,  Robert  R. 


Pitt,  Thomas  I. 
Poteet,  Kenneth  B. 
Preece,  Winnls  G. 
Prltchard,  John  E. 
Puhr,  Michael  A. 
Reed,  Marcus  T. 
Reese,  Alec  W. 
Roberge,  William  J. 
Robinson,  Michael  L. 
Rosenfield,  Martin  L. 
Rudolf,  Larry  F. 
Runa,  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Santa  Cruz,  Javier 


Thames.  James  V.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  James  E. 
Thurman,  Russell  R. 
Troublefleld, 

Donald  T. 
Turbyfill,  Charles  L. 
Vlckers,  Jerry  M. 
Waller,  Dean  A. 
Warford,  Jack  L. 
Westerman, 

Terrence  M. 
Wherry.  David  J. 
Wleckowskl,  Wesley 


Schrader,  WlUlam  W.  WiUmon,  James  R. 


Scott,  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Shaw,  Gordon  A. 
Shea,  Daniel  P. 
SheSer,  James  M. 
Sliva,  Antonio  B. 
Slock,  Douglas  Q. 
Smorsty,  Dennis,  O. 
Smith,  PaiU  L. 


WUson,  Charles  B. 
Woodruff,  Roger  L. 
Wyss,  Douglas  E. 
Tale,  James  E. 
Rates.  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Tlnger, 
Raymond  R..  Ill 


CONFraMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate,  April  2, 1980: 


by 


Panama  Canai.  CoiociasioN 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission: 

Michael  Blumenfeld.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  of  the  District  of  Cohunbla. 
John  Alden  Busbnell,  of  Connecticut. 
John  W.  Clark,  of  TiOiilsiana. 
CUfford  Bradley  O'Hara,  of  Connecticut. 
William  SideU,  of  California. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Reginald  E.  GUliam,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976. 

Fta>ERAi.  Marttims  Commission 
Peter  N.  Telge.  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1980. 

Peter  N.  Telge.  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
5  years  expiring  June  30.  1986. 

National  TRanspoktation  Safktt  Board 

James  B.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Department  or  BDucATioir 
Betsy  Levin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Department  of  Education. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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spending  for  energy  imports  reduces  funds 
for  other  purposes.  Secondly,  the  Federal 
Budget  to  moving  closer  to  balance,  and  no 
tax  cut  to  currently  being  proposed  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  These  forces  should 
contribute  to  a  modest  slowdown  in  econom- 
ic activity  that  will  be  less  severe  than  the 
1974-75  recession.  The  slowdown  will  likely 
be  modest  given  the  lack  of  Inventory  imbal- 
ance, the  strength  of  investment,  and  the 
strength  of  housing  due  to  changes  in  the 
financial  institutions  that  enable  mortgage 
fimds  to  be  supplied,  and  the  demographics 
of  the  nation.  A  moderate  slowdown  will 
help  avoid  the  temptation  to  massively  stim- 
ulate the  economy— a  policy  which  would 
quickly  boost  the  Inflation  rate. 

An  examination  of  other  post  World  War 
Two  slowdowns  reveals  that  Idaho  is  in  a 
region  of  the  nation  that  has  experienced 
relatively  mild  cycles.  The  industry  mix  of 
the  state  has  not  contained  the  industries 
affected  most  heavily  in  a  national  down- 
turn. Idaho's  manufacturing  until  lately  has 
been  heavily  tied  to  food  processing  and 
Other  extractive  products— not  durable 
goods.  In  addition,  in  rapidly  growing  areas 
like  Idaho,  national  slowdowns  appear  as  a 
reduction  in  the  growth  rate  rather  than  an 
absolute  decline  in  activity.  Employment 
growth  has  already  slowed  in  Idaho.  The  in- 
crease in  employment  in  1979  over  1978  was 
1.2  percent  and  to  expected  to  continue  to 
increase  slowly  in  1980. 

In  spite  of  1980  being  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year,  the  ability  to  stimulate  the  econo- 
my at  the  first  sign  of  a  slowdown  to  limited 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  inflation  and  the 
problems  of  the  dollar  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  Any  perception  that  the 
United  States  to  going  to  stimulate  its  econ- 
omy would  fuel  inflationary  expectations 
and  quickly  result  in  a  falling  dollar  which 
would  increase  the  prices  of  Imported  goods 
and  the  domestic  goods  that  compete  with 
them. 

The  determination  to  deal  with  inflation 
offers  the  nation  the  chance  to  implement 
the  policies  which  will,  over  time,  move  us 
toward  price  stability,  but  thto  will  not  be 
easy.  Long  term  action  to  slow  the  price 
level's  increase  has  not  been  taken  in  recent 
years.  Instead  policymakers  and  elected  rep- 
resentatives have  enacted  very  inflationary 
policies.  Future  progress  against  Inflation 
wHl  require  moderate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  progress  in  reducing  the  power  of 
the  oil  producing  cartel,  and  enhanced  pro- 
ductivity. These  will  be  long  term  policies, 
but  we  may  get  started  in  1980. 

The  yean  ahead  will  be  marked  by  some 
major  adjustments  for  Americans  as  we  fi- 
nally face  the  altered  energy  situation  and 
adjust  our  patterns  of  living.  Already  cara 
are  changing  (gasoline  consumption  fell  in 
1979),  alternative  energy  sources  are  grow- 
ing and  recreational  patterns  are  changing. 
These  are  adjustments  which  we  may  not 
like,  but  they  are  inevitable  with  the  pres- 
ent world  energy  situation. 

Except  for  agriculture  and  the  potato,  no 
other  single  activity  to  identified  with  Idaho 
like  mining.  The  gold  that  was  taken  out  of 
the  Boise  Basin  exceeded  that  of  the  more 
famous  California  and  Alaska  gold  fields. 
The  current  operations  at  Sunshine.  Lucky 
Friday  and  De  Lamar  attest  to  the  fact  that 
much  precious  metal  ttiU  exists  In  the  state, 
and  the  current  increases  in  gold  and  sUver 
prices  must  make  the  blood  of  the  prospec- 


tor run  wild.  The  economic  lot  of  the  indi- 
vidual miner  has  not  been  good.  Corporate 
mining  in  Idaho  has  been  very  successful, 
but  during  the  entire  period  for  which  data 
are  available,  1958-78,  proprietor  income  of 
individual  miners  has  been  negative— which 
means  that  hunting  for  precious  metals  in 
Idaho  has  provided  more  recreation  than 
income.  When  the  data  are  in  for  1979  and 
1980  the  negative  profits  may  become  posi- 
tive, but  beyond  1980  we're  not  willing  to 
conjecture.  But  $700  gold  and  $50  silver  can 
make  for  a  lot  of  black  ink  on  the  Income 
statements  of  small  mining  operations. 

As  exciting  as  thto  may  be.  the  real  future 
in  mining  in  Idaho  appean  to  be  in  two  un- 
likely minerals,  cobalt  and  molybdenum. 
The  future  of  gold  and  silver  prices  are  so 
uncertain  that  we  will  probably  see  a  lot  of 
profit  taking  rather  than  any  major  in- 
crease in  output  uid  employment.  There  are 
plans  for  new  shafts  at  Lucky  Friday  and 
Sunshine  mines,  but  the  impact  on  employ- 
ment to  still  a  few  yean  away. 

But  not  sc  with  cobalt  and  molybdenum. 
There  has  been  no  cobalt  mined  in  the  U.S. 
since  1971.  Oiu-  supplies  have  come  from  the 
African  countries  of  2^re  and  Zambia.  Used 
widely  as  an  alloy  in  the  manufacture  of  jet 
engines,  there  has  been  a.  substantial  In- 
crease in  demand  for  cobalt  in  recent  years 
at  the  same  time  that  political  unrest  in 
Africa  has  jeopardized  supplies.  Outside  of 
Africa  the  largest  reserves  are  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Cuba,  so  it  only  seems  natural 
to  turn  to  the  largest  known  deposits  In  the 
U.S.,  in  the  Blackbird  Mining  District  south- 
west of  Salmon.  Between  1967  and  1975 
cobalt  prices  slightly  more  than  doubled. 
Between  1975  and  1978  they  almost  tripled, 
and  in  1979  they  doubled  again  and  are  now 
13%  times  higher  than  they  were  in  1967. 
That's  quite  a  message  for  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers, and  plans  are  to  open  a  mine  and 
milling  operation  which  will  employ  over 
500  people  in  the  Salmon  area. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  molyl>denum, 
while  less  spectacular  than  the  price  of 
cobalt,  has  more  than  tripled  In  the  last  ten 
yeara.  Also,  while  the  U.S.  to  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  molybdenum,  the 
market  to  large  enough  and  the  deposit  on 
Thompson  Creek  near  Challto  of  such  high 
quality  that  the  Cyprus  Mining  Company 
will  open  an  operation  which  will  employ 
close  to  1,000  during  construction  and  about 
550  when  In  operation. 

A  city  the  size  of  Boise,  Pocatello  or  Coeur 
d'Alene  can  absorb  such  an  increase  in  em- 
ployment and  population  with  few  prob- 
lems. But  1,000  workers  during  the  construc- 
tion period  and  an  increase  In  permanent 
employment  of  550  could  double  the  size  of 
Challls. 

These  circumstances  conjure  up  vtoions  of 
Rock  Springs.  Wyoming  when  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Jim  Bridger  coal-fired  electricity 
plant  and  simultaneous  nukjor  expansions  In 
all  of  the  area's  potash  plants  increased  the 
size  of  the  town  69%  in  four  years.  Strains 
on  the  public  services,  e.g.  schooto,  police, 
fire,  sewer  and  water,  created  severe  prolh 
lems  for  local  government.  In  addition  there 
were  the  social  problems  caused  by  new 
people  moving  into  the  community  with 
long  establtohed  social  relationships.  The 
newcomen  felt  unaccepted  and  the  oldtlm- 
era  felt  rejected,  and  it  took  time  for  things 
to  settle  down. 
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Some  of  these  problems  will  be  unavoid- 
able in  Challto  and  Salmon  if  these  minerato 
are  to  be  mined.  But  some  problems  are 
avoidable  if  local  offlciato  have  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  work.  It  to  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cyprus  Company  that  they  are 
willing  to  prepay  property  taxes  which  will 
allow  the  City  and  County  to  pay  for  the 
public  services  which  will  l)e  needed  immedi- 
ately. It  will  be  a  credit  to  state  and  local 
government  and  Cyprus  if  ways  can  be 
found  to.  accommodate  the  growth  that  to 
coming. 

THK  GRAIH  EMBARGO 

The  United  States  government  has  embar- 
goed certain  grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  punish  the  Russians  for 
the  incursion  into  Afghanistan.  Thto  action 
may  cost  the  farmer  dearly  in  the  years 
ahead.  Foreign  leaders  will  be  concerned 
about  the  wisdom  of  dependence  on  the 
United  States  for  food  imports  in  light  of 
our  actions.  We  have  created  incentives  to 
develop  alternative  supply  sources  and  do- 
mestic production  in  other  nations.  Over 
time  the  recent  actions  may  well  reduce  ex- 
ports and  income  in  one  of  our  most  effi- 
cient export  industries  at  great  dbsi  to  the 
nation  and  the  world.  In  addition  third 
party  transactions  and  transshipping  may 
reduce  any  Impact  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

TOURISM 

The  increased  cost  of  transportation  will 
result  in: 

(1)  fewer  trips 

(2)  shorter  trips 

(3)  longer  stays. 

Therefore,  the  Idaho  tourist  industry  will 
find  itself  catering  to  more  Idaho  customers 
and  with  a  different  tourist  behavior  than 
l>efore. 

Is  thto  market  large  enough  to  sustain  the 
current  Idaho  industry?  We'll  see  next  fall.* 


GEORGE  FALLON 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

ornzAS 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  BZPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT,  lir.  Speaker,  George 
Fallon  possessed  two  great  characteris- 
tics which  stand  out  to  this  day  as 
standards  for  all  of  us  here. 

First,  he  was  a  serene,  unflappable 
man— secure  in  himself  and  In  the  vir- 
tues of  the  people  and  the  city  he  rep- 
resented. 

He  kept  his  desk  clean,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  he  left  the  Capitol, 
boarded  the  train,  and  went  home  to 
Baltimore  for  the  night.  It  was  appar- 
ent to  all  of  us  who  were  George  Fal- 
lon's colleagues  that  he  had  control  of 
his  time  and  of  his  life,  and  that  is  not 
a  simple  accomplishment  for  Members 
of  this  body. 

Second,  George  Fallon  was  a  builder. 
The  fruits  of  his  legislative  labors 
stand  today  In  every  comer  of  our 
Nation. 

"There  Is  no  place  that  I  can  go  that 
I  will  not  see  a  monument  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  a  building,  a 
bridge,  a  road,  a  dam."  he  once  said. 
He  did  not  call  those  accomplishments 
monuments  to  himself.  They  were 
monuments  to  his  committee. 

And  what  monuments  they  were.  It 
was   under   his   leadership   that   we 
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began  to  build  our  magnificent  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  funded  by  the 
highway  trust  fimd.  The  work  which 
flowed  from  the  Fallon  Act  has 
touched  the  lives  of  all  Americans, 
making  It  possible  to  drive  quicldy  be- 
tween our  cities  and  to  carry  the  fin- 
ished goods  and  raw  materials  which 
are  the  llfeblood  of  our  economy. 

George  Fallon's  bill  built  roads  and 
it  provided  Jobs.  And  when  the  1958 
recession  hit.  George  Fallon  said:  "I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  provide  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  than  by  increasing 
our  investment  in  highway  construc- 
tion." 

George  Fallon  was  a  man  who  be- 
lieved that  America  was  a  nation  of 
builders,  not  a  nation  of  doubters  and 
nay-sayers. 

He  was  right  about  that  and  his  ac- 
complishments stand  before  us  today 
as  proof  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  capable  of  solving  problems,  of 
building  a  better  life  for  the  American 
people.* 


THE  FUTURE  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 


or  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  the  words  of  a  great 
American.  Allard  K.  Lowensteln.  who 
died  tragically  last  month.  In  the  fol- 
lowing siieech.  given  In  March  1978  at 
Columbia  University,  Al  discusses  the 
role  of  human  rights  considerations  in 
shaping  American  foreign  policy.  In 
his  own  work,  Allard  Lowensteln 
furthered  the  cause  of  stiffering 
people  around  the  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  build  on  his  vision  in  the 
pursuit  of  human  rights,  social  Justice, 
and  peace  on  Earth. 
The  speech  follows: 

Tax  FUTDXZ  OP  HOMAN  RiORTS  IN  AMKRICAM 

FoxxiGiT  Policy 
(Allard  K.  Lowensteln  ■) 

Professor  Friedmann  was  a  hero  to  many 
who  know  not  only  the  circumstances  of  hto 
death  but  also  the  qualities  of  hto  life.  We 
ought  to  try  to  commemorate  bim  in  the 
way  we  live,  and  words  on  an  occasion  like 
thto  ought  to  be  measiu'ed  by  whether  they 
tend  to  encourage  or  to  suliMitute  for  atti- 
tudes and  patterns  of  activity  that  further 
the  influence  of  thoae  qiulltiei  .  .  .  which 
taiay  be  a  good  way  to  begin  these  observa- 
tions, because  so  many  people  are  fnistrated 
about  the  inadequacy  of  words  in  trying  to 
deal  with  problems  of  human  suffering.  But 
despite  that  understandable  and  valid  tram- 
tration.  much  of  what  can  be  achieved  has 
to  start  with  words. 

We  live  In  a  world  where  technology  has 
limited  what  we  can  do.  Thto  to  a  peculiar 
paradox,  because  it  has  also  taken  away 
many  limits  to  what  we  can  do— which  to  to 
say  that  for  the  flrst  time  since  Cain  klDed 
Abel,  we  can  wipe  out  half  the  population  of 
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the  worid  in  about  Ave  minutes.  Thto  fact 
somewhat  transforms  what  war  to  about.  It 
limits  what  can  be  done  by  violenoe,  even  if 
you  do  not  subscribe  to  p»Hfimi  u  ^  phllos- 

optiy 

Once  It  to  perceived  and  accepted  that  war 
has  become  an  overwhelmingly  brutal  and 
potentially  terminal  tactic,  the  Intertwining 
of  neceasttlea  becomes  almost  tantalizlngly 
contradictory.  We  need  peace.  Justice,  op- 
portunity, and  the  decrease  of  suffering. 
But  how  do  you  obtain  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  of  those  items  without  violence 
in.  say.  South  Africa? . . . 

So  there  to  the  paradox.  How  can  we  have 
human  rights  without  peace? 

How  can  we  have  peace  without  human 
rights?  How  do  we  achieve  both  under  the 
Intense  pressure  of  time  resulting  from 
technological  breakthroughs?  One  must 
start  with  talk,  and  that  fact  must  add  to 
one's  awe  about  the  extraordinary  foresight 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  her  work  after  the 
Second  World  War.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
her  driving  commitment,  stature,  and  pa- 
tience, there  could  not  have  been  developed 
a  document  accepted  by  the  whole  world  as 
a  common  standard  of  human  rights— how- 
ever differing  the  interpretaUons  and  fla- 
grant the  hypocrisies.  .  .  .  These  documents 
have  given  human  rights  international  legal 
status,  status  as  a  proper  topic  for  concern 
by  governments  about  each  other's  behav- 
ior. .  .  .  We  can't  enforce  our  view  of  these 
rights  on  other  countries.  But  we  can  persist 
in  placing  the  topic  of  human  suffering  on 
the  agenda  of  governments  in  a  way  that  af- 
fects the  obligations  of  governments  as 
spelled  out  In  these  doctunrats.  In  fact 
every  government  except  South  Africa  pro- 
claims Its  adherence  to  the  human  rights 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  UN  Charter,  and 
even  South  Africa  to  trying  to  make  noises 
in  that  direction.  .  .  .  Govemments^thus 
can  be  perceived  not  only  as  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  suffering,  but  also  as  the  logi- 
cal vehicles  to  decreased  suffering.  And  VuU 
paradox  lends  twwer  to  the  demands  of  con- 
adoKX  expressed  by  private  dtisens  and 
builds  pressures  that  cross  national  bor- 
ders. .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
President  Carter  and  Ambassador  Toung  to 
human  rights  diulng  their  first  year  in 
office  to  that  the  problem  of  human  suffer- 
ing has  t)een  transf  onned  from  a  kind  of  do- 
gooders'  Inside  Joke  to  a  major  Item  on  ev- 
erybody's diplomatic  agenda.  And  thto 
transformation  has  in  turn  affected  the  at- 
mosphere within  many  countries  with  re- 
pressive governments.  It  should  make 
Americans  feel  good  about  their  country  to 
realize  that  our  govoiunent  has  become  a 
purveyor  of  hope  In  many  places  where  not 
too  long  ago  it  was  aeen  as  a  purveyor  of 
quite  a  different  sort  .  .  . 

Our  ooooem  about  human  rights  to  what 
must  be  consistent  and  unlvenal.  not  our 
tactics  or  our  impact  We  should  do  what- 
ever we  can  tb  decrease  the  suffering  of 
people  wherever  they  live,  wliatever  the 
source  of  suffering,  understanding  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do  and  that 
there  are  otber  requirements  in  ahTtttf  n^ 
tlonal  policy.  .  .  . 

But  much  can  be  achieved  even  within 
tbeae  limits  when  the  govenunent  of  a 
major  power  decides  to  make  a  priority  of 
human  rights  eonoenis.  Simply  sending 
Andrew  Toung  as  our  representative  to  the 
United  Natkma  was  a  great  oontributlon.  be- 
cause Andrew  Young's  wnnriniirn.  expert- 
enoe.  and  intuitive  genius  In  de^ltag  with 
people  of  greatly  varied  backgrounds  and 
points  of  view  have  helped  aneat  a  kind  of 
rigor  mortis  that  had  overtaken  so  much  of 
tnteraatkmal  diaoourse  for  so  many  yean. 
Because  of  Andy  Toung^  penooal  Impaet. 
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huge  majorities  in  the  past  S  years,  to  create  these  huge  deficits  and  Re- 
The  following  analysis  indicated  that  publicans  have  consistently  voted 
Democrats  have  overwhelmingly  voted    against  them. 
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Unfortunately,  it  is  "the  common 
practice  of  politicians  and  voters  to 
pursue  the  booty  of  government  with- 
out showing  concern  about  how  to  pay 
for  it."  Democrats  in  the  Congress 
have  by  their  voting  records  proved 
the  truth  of  this  statement  by  Edgar 
Fiedler,  vice  president  for  economic  re- 
search at  the  conference  board,  a  busi- 
ness research  organization. 
'  grriccTa  on  pboflb 

Economic  effects  of  inflation  are  ev- 
«ywhere  apparent.  Of  at  least  equal 
importance,  and  perhaps  from  the 
standiwint  of  the  long-term  impact 
upon  our  society,  is  the  effect  on  soci- 
ety's values.  Wilhelm  Ropke  recently 
wrote: 

Such  a  spirit  seems  at  work  in  the  1960s 
and  19708  and  Is  evidenced  by  what  appears 
as  a  generalized  erosion  in  public  and  pri- 
vate manners.  Increasingly  liberalized  atti- 
tudes toward  sexual  activities,  a  declining  vi- 
tality of  the  Puritan  work  ethic,  deteriora- 
tion in  product  quality,  explosion  of  the 
welfare  rolls,  widespread  corruption  in  both 
the  private  and  the  governmental  sector, 
and.  flnaUy.  observed  increases  in  the  alien- 
atlcm  of  voters  from  the  political  process. 
We  do  not.  of  course,  attribute  all  or  even 
the  ma}or  share  of  these  to  the  Keynesian 
conversion  of  the  public  and  the  politicians. 
But  who  can  deny  that  Inflation,  itself  one 
consequence  of  that  conversion,  plays  some 
role  in  reinforcing  several  of  the  observed 
behavior  patterns.  Inflation  destroys  expec- 
tations and  creates  uncertainty;  it  Increases 
the  sense  of  felt  Injustice  and  causes  alien- 
ation. 

In  1930  prices  were  about  what  they 
had  been  in  1770.  although  in  the  in- 
terim they  occasionally  had  been  twice 
as  high.  Since  the  1930's  many  econo- 
mists advising  national  leaders  in 
Washington  have  encouraged  the 
Keynedan  revolution.  It  is  the  essence 
of  this  philosophy  that  we  can  spend 
our  way  into  prosperity.  The  stark 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  It  has 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy.  Between  1970  and  1979. 
the  cumulative  budget  deficit  was  $338 
billion  which  has  increased  the  na- 
tional debt  to  a  total  of  $850  billion 
today.  The  annual  interest  expense 
alone  is  in  excess  of  $59  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  cost  of  living  has  doubled 
since  1967  (1967-100,  October 
1978-200). 

For  the  6-month  period  ending  in 
July  1079.  the  Inflation  rate  was  13.4 


percent.  Not  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Korean  war  has  the  inflation  rate 
l}een  so  high. 

On  the  average,  debtors  win  and 
creditors  lose  during  inflationary 
times.  Those  who  live  on  wages  win. 
those  who  live  off  capital  lose.  With 
these  statements  in  mind,  people 
working  for  wages  might  get  the  im- 
pression they  are  somehow  benefited 
by  inflation.  This  is  decidedly  not  true. 
The  largest  aggregations  of  capital  in 
the  modem  economy  are  not  the 
stockpiles  of  the  rich;  they  are  trust 
fimds  representing  the  bested  pension 
and  life  insurance  rights  of  working 
people.  Most  of  these  commitments  to 
workers  are  expressed  in  dollar  terms, 
unlndexed  to  the  rate  of  inflation.  If 
present  trends  continue,  retirement  se- 
curity is  a  hoax  for  today's  workers. 

For  people  who  have  already 
reached  retirement  age  and  are  on 
fixed  incomes,  unindexed  for  inflation, 
concern  for  the  future  is  in  some  cases 
verging  on  fear.  Their  numbers  iu« 
growing.  In  1950.  there  were  18.5  mU- 
lion  persons  age  60  and  over.  By  the 
year  2000,  there  will  be  40.6  million. 

CUHK  POR  INFLATIOIf— STABLE  KCOMOMIC 
CROWTH 

The  first  step  in  stopping  inflation 
from  slowly  but  surely  destroying  the 
middle  class  of  this  country  is  to  elect 
individuals  to  Congress  who  will 
reduce  and  then  eliminate  deficit 
spending.  Every  American  has  his  own 
impression  and  recollection  of  Water- 
gate. One  of  the  fallouts  was  the  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1974  of  a  crop  of 
liberal  Democrats  who  have  used  their 
muscle  to  vote  for  spending  without 
the  courage  to  pay  for  it  in  direct 
taxes. 

The  result  has  been  predictable.  The 
indirect  tax  of  inflation  has  financed 
their  spending.  We  have  shifted  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  this  to  our 
grandchildren  and  their  descendants. 
In  effect,  we  have  stolen  from  the 
future. 

Given  the  fact  that  over  the  past  5 
years  Democrats  in  the  House  have 
voted  for  these  huge  deficits  by  an 
average  majority  of  74.9  percent  and 
Republicans  have  voted  against  them 
by  92  percent,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  a 
majority  of  Republicans  were  elected 
to  the  Congress  that  the  American 
people  would  have  the  assurance  that 
deficit  spending  would  end.  The 
Democrats  currently  enjoy  a  267  to 
159  advantage  in  the  Congress. 

The  plain,  simple  truth  is  that  the 
UJB.  Congress  Is  fiscally  out  of  control 
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At  this  time  Congress  seems  philo- 
sophically incapable  of  matching  the 
outgo  with  the  income.  Keynesian  eco- 
nomic theory  is  so  deeply  engrained  in 
the  political  habits  of  Democrat  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress  that  not  even  the 
threat  of  30  States  of  the  Union  de- 
manding that  Congress  get  its  fiscal 
•house  in  order  can  deter  them.  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Baird  of  Califomia  State 
University  at  Hayward  reported: 

The  major  impetus  to  Inflationary  in- 
creases In  the  Nation's  money  supply  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  large  and  repeated 
deficits  in  the  Federal  budget. 

These  deficits  have  placed  great 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  finance  thehi  with  printing 
press  money,  and  it  has  obliged. 

The  OPEC  nations  of  the  world  op- 
erate a  monopoly.  They  have  Jacked 
up  energy  costs  fourfold  since  1973, 
and,  correspondingly,  this  has  caused 
a  dramatic  Increase  in  the  cost  of  ev- 
erything we  consume  which  is  pro- 
duced with  this  more  expensive 
energy.  The  total  impact  of  this  in- 
creased energy  cost  is  estimated  by 
most  economists  to  represent  about  3 
percent  of  the  inflation  rate.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  inflation  is  caused  by  the 
spending  practices  of  the  Congress. 

In  a  nutshell,  fiscal  irresponsibility 
of  the  UJ3.  Congress,  giiided  and  di- 
rected by  a  heavy  Democrat  majority, 
is  the  princiiDal  cause  of  inflation  in 
this  country.  If  we  Americans  want  to 
change  this  pattern  of  fiscal  chaos,  we 
must  remove  the  Democrats  who 
occupy  seats  in  the  Congress  by  re- 
placing them  with  Republicans. 

Stable  monetary  growth  is  the  next 
step  to  pursue  in  stopping  inflation.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  and  predict 
that  if  monetary  expansion  is  limited 
to  3  percent  annually,  we  will  be 
tailing  a  sound  step  to  stop  inflation. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  a  growth 
rate  of  3  percent  in  gross  national 
product,  a  figure  that  is  close  to  what 
we  have  eicperienced  in  this  country 
up  until  very  recently.  However,  this 
growth  in  printing  press  money  has 
not  been  restrained  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  since  1913.  Since  the 
Board  has  not  performed  its  delegated 
task  of  providing  for  an  orderly 
growth  of  the  money  stock,  it  may  be 
appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  direct, 
by  statute,  that  the  growth  rate  in  the 
money  supply  be  gradually  reduced 
from  the  current  annual  rate  of  about 
8  percent  per  annum  so  that  gradual- 
ly, over  4  years,  the  rate  is  reduced  to 
3  percent  annually-  Rapid  deceleration 
should  be  avoided  in  order  to  protect 
our  economic  system  from  an  unneces- 
sary shodc 

Increased  worker  productivity  and 
personal  savings  are  Just  as  important 
to  our  economic  health.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  produce  more,  the 
incentives  to  do  so  must  be  present. 
This  means  reducing  taxes  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  increased  economic 
expansion.  With  an  increased  gross  na- 
tional product,  workers  will  earn  more 
and  Oovemment  will  receive  more  at  a 
iQwer  rate  than  it  does  at  the  current 
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higher  one.  The  price  of  oiir  high-tax. 
low-incentive  system  has  been  the  loss 
of  between  $20  billion  to  $100  billion 
per  year  in  taxes  not  paid  by  an  under- 
ground economy  estimated  at  $200  bil- 
lion to  $500  billion— our  total  economy 
generates  $1.5  trillion  per  year.  People 
are  opting  to  barter  and  cheat  on  their 
taxes  rather  than  pay  the  tax  load 
which  today  is  estimated  at  43  percent 
of  our  national  income  for  all  levels  of 
government. 

Oiur  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
save  more  than  they  do  now.  We  can 
do  this  by  exempting  from  income  tax 
the  interest  income  from  savings  ac- 
counts. These  savings  will  help  to  form 
the  capital  which  is  needed  to  create 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econo- 
my. 

In  addition,  the  laws  should  be 
changed  so  that  business  can  be  more 
certain  of  recovering  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  most 
important  to  restore  growth  in  produc- 
tivity. Depreciation  allowances  should 
l>e  accelerated  so  as  to  modernize 
American  industry.  In  the  last  15 
years,  Japanese  steelmakers  have  con- 
structed nine  supermiUs,  while  XJJS.  in- 
dustry has  built  only  one.  Regulation 
of  business,  where  ^dns  in  safety  and 
health  are  small  to  the  costs  of  achiev- 
ing them,  and  marginal  to  the  individ- 
ual's welfare,  should  be  reduced.  All  of 
these  costs  are  ultimately  borne  by 
the  consimier. 

Congress  can  achieve  these  steps  if  it 
has  the  coiunge  and  the  commitment 
to  do  so.  Republicans  have  demon- 
strated that  commitment.  The  only 
problem  is  that  59  more  Republican 
votes  are  needed  in  the  House  in  order 
to  bring  Republicans  into  majority 
control  with  218.  Our  economy  has 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Democrat 
nuLjority  for  too  long,  resulting  in  de- 
moralizing deficits,  devalued  money, 
and  defeating  inflation.  It  is  time  that 
we  put  our  economy's  great  strength 
back  in  the  hands  of  its  people  which 
wotild  be  best  served  by  the  election  of 
a  Republican  majority  to  the  \JJ8. 
Congress.* 


PASADENA  FESTIVAL  OF  ART 
AND  SCIENCE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCAUrORlflA 
Of  THE  HOUSI  or  HEPRXSENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pasadena  Festival  of  Art 
and  Science  is  an  influential  and  bene- 
ficial event  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  community  can  and  do  take 
pride. 

The  growth  and  ascendancy  of  the 
festival  during  its  first  5  years  pro- 
vides clear  evidence  that  It  has  re- 
ceived masterful  handling  from  its 
supporting  members  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Recently  the  sponsoring  agencies— 
the  Pasadena  Arts  Council,  the  Pasa- 
dena Recreation  Division,  the  Pasade- 
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na  Community  Arts  Center  and  the 
Pasadena  Chamber  of  Commerce— ex- 
panded the  Pasadena  Festival  of  Art 
to  include  science.  This  was  an  inuM>r- 
tant  and  appropriate  step  as  within 
the  bounds  of  Pasadena  are  some  of 
the  finest  minds  in  the  woild. 

Further,  the  mixing  of  science  and 
art  is  advantageous  to  both  as  science 
lends  dynamism  and  discipline  to  art 
while  art  lends  humanism  and  beauty 
to  science. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  festival  is 
"Technology  for  the  EighUes."  In- 
volved in  the  affair  will  be  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory,  the  Califomia  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Rockwell  Space 
Systems,  Disney  Productions,  Ralph 
M.  Parsons  Engineering,  and  other 
firms  deiding  in  technology. 

Vital  and  creative  entities  such  as 
these  will  play  a  key  role  hi  solving 
the  problems  which  are  currently 
facing  society.  With  imagination  and 
technology,  with  science  and  art,  we 
will  be  successful  in  unraveling  the 
puzzles  of  energy,  environment,  and 
productivity. 

The  Pasadena  Festival  of  Art  and 
Science  is  a  functioning  tribute  to  the 
capabilities  of  man  and  his  myriad  ac- 
complishments. It  is  a  reminder  of  the 
many  things  man  can  and  will  accom- 
plish in  the  future.  It  is  an  example  of 
men  working  together  to  solve  prob- 
lems for  the  common  good  of  alL 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Pasa- 
dena Festival  of  Art  and  Science  is  an 
emerging  community  tradition  and  an 
exciting  venture.* 


INFLA'nON,  BALANCING  THE 
BUDGET.  AND  THE  POOR 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  oomracncDT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPBESERTATIVES 

.  Wednesday.  AprU  2. 1980 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  in  our  Nation  is  intol- 
erable. Obviously.  Congress  must  take 
steps  to  halt  the  spiraling  inflation 
which  is  ruining  our  economy.  In  this 
regurd,  the  present  efforts  to  balance 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  are  com- 
mendable— even  though  economic 
studies  show  that  a  balanced  1981 
budget  will  only  reduce  inflation  by 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  Prop- 
erly done,  balancing  the  budget  can 
have  far-reaching  effects  toward 
maUng  Congress  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  lawmaking  and  budgetsetting 
entity.  Improperly  done,  balancing  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  will  cause  enor- 
mous, unnecessary  suffering  and  have 
no  lasting  effect  on  Congress  future 
fiscal  responsibility.  Across-the-board 
budget  cuts  will  only  balance  one 
budget.  They  will  not  increase  our 
chances  of  balancing  future  budgets. 
In  our  efforts  to  balance  the  budget, 
we  must  not  Ignore  the  goals  of  our 
Government  and  our  Nation. 

The   following   article,   which   ap- 
pMKd  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
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deeply  moved  me.  I  am  sub- 
in  the  hopes  that  my  col- 
wll  also  read  it  and  reach  a 
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^  (Watson's  complaints  carry  an  es- 
pUlntive  tone.  She  Is  poor.  This 
\  rill  have  $175  left  over  from  her 
to  feed  herself  and  her  nine 
husband   doesn't   live   with 
t  enough,  and  the  more  Mrs. 
about  it.  the  more  she  wor- 
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Her  daughter  Ruthina,  now 
bom  with  a  cleft  palate  and 
on   her  right   hand.   The 
An.  Watson  the  fetus  hadn't  re- 
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alleyways  for  Christmas  presents  and  furni- 
ture: and  for  Benjamin  Cabrera,  it  has 
meant  having  to  think  less  about  moving  to 
a  larger  apartment  in  a  safer  neighborhood 
and  more  about  how  he  will  support  a 
family  of  five  on  $125  a  week. 
CHrrro  dwellers 

Mrs.  Watson.  Mrs.  WUlingham  and  Mr. 
Cabrera  all  live  In  ghetto  sections  of  this  big 
city— Mrs.  Watson  and  Mrs.  Wllllngham  on 
the  black  South  Side  and  Mr.  Cabrera  on 
the  Hispanic  West  Side.  The  two  women 
have  been  on  welfare  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Cabrera  only  recently  turned  to  welfare 
alter  a  job-related  disability  and  a  brain 
tumor  forced  him  to  quit  his  Job  as  a  spray 
painter.  Along  with  millions  of  other  urban 
poor,  rural  poor  and  poor  elderly,  these 
three  and  their  families  are  facing  hard, 
even  desperate,  times  as  Inflation  continues 
to  push  up  the  cost  of  their  food,  clothing 
and  rent. 

Nor  are  things  likely  to  improve  soon. 
President  Carter's  anti-inflation  plan  envi- 
sions millions  of  dollars  In  cuts  in  federal 
and  state  programs  that  benefit  the  poor. 
The  plan  Is  expected  at  best  to  hold  prices 
near  their  current  '.evel.  where  they  already 
put  many  items  beyond  the  poor's  reach. 
And  the  nation's  current  political  mood 
seems  to  foreclose  any  possibility  that  the 
government  will  step  in  to  help  the  poor  on 
a  huge  scale.  Referring  to  the  federal  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  loans  to  Chrysler  Corp.. 
an  elderly  woman  on  welfare  here  says  with 
a  scornful  laugh,  "The  government  wants  to 
give  all  the  money  to  Chrysler  so  they  don't 
end  up  on  welfare  like  us." 

Here  is  a  look  at  how  three  Chicago  fami- 
lies on  welfare  are  coping— and  arent 
coping— with  today's  high  cost  of  living: 

BETTT  WATSON 

The  11  members  of  the  Watson  family- 
Mrs.  Watson,  her  nine  children,  and  Bdrs. 
Watson's  70-year-old  mother— live  In  three 
rooms  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  Six  beds, 
two  tables  and  a  few  chairs  furnish  the 
apartment.  Along  the  baseboards  are  plas- 
tered-up  holes  where  rats  ate  through  the 
walls.  When  the  house  Is  still,  you  can  hear 
a  scraping  and  scurrying  behind  the  walls 
where  the  rats  have  begun  to  eat  again. 

The  neighborhood  is  dangerous.  Mrs. 
Watson  Insists  that  her  daughters  walk  in 
groups  when  they  go  to  school,  and  when 
she  goes  to  pick  up  and  cash  her  welfare 
check  once  a  month,  she  brings  along  her 
oldest  boy,  who  is  16,  and  carries  a  butcher 
knife  In  her  pocketbook.  "I  don't  know  If  I 
would  have  the  courage  to  use  it,"  she  says 
with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  a  self- 
conscious  smile.  "I've  never  cut  anyone." 

When  she  can,  Mrs.  Watson  works  as  a 
cook.  She  has  tried  to  leam  all  she  can 
about  nutrition— especially  since  Ruthina 
was  bom  and  the  doctor  told  Ifrs.  Watson 
that  her  son  Barry  was  both  overweight  and 
anemic  because  he  was  eating  too  many 
starchy  foods  and  not  enough  vegetables. 

"Like  tonight,  well  be  having  rice  and 
beans  with  maybe  some  com  bread."  she 
says.  "Beans  contain  a  lot  of  protein  and 
rice  has  calcium."  Mrs.  Watson's  chQdren 
like  her  spaghetti  with  meat  sauce,  but  she 
hasn't  been  able  to  make  that  for  several 
months  because  the  price  of  ground  beef  is 
so  high.  And  she  recently  had  to  quit  her 
$140-a-week  Job  as  a  part-time  cook  because 
it  meant  leaving  the  bouse  at  4:30  In  the 
moming  and  the  children  weren't  getting  to 
school  on  time.  So  now  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  out  too,  and  the  bread  Mrs, 
Watson  buys  "isn't  very  ^ood  quality,"  But 
it  costs  only  25  cents  a  loaf.  A  good-quality 
loaf  costs  89  cents, 

"Sme  I  get  angry,"  says  Mrs.  Watson. 
"But  I  get  angry  at  myself  because  I  know 
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there  are  things  the  kids  need  and  I  can't 
afford  them." 

She  pauses.  "There  was  this  girl  where  I 
worked.  She  could  afford  to  go  the  best 
places  to  eat,  to  wear  nice  clothes,  to  live  in 
a  nice  place.  I'm  paying  $175  a  month  for 
this  apartment,  and  there's  no  heat  and 
half  the  windows  are  out." 

"But  I  can't  get  angry  at  that  woman," 
says  Mrs  Watson,  shrugging  agaiiL  "It's  not 
her  fault  that  she's  there  and  I'm  here.  You 
Just  do  the  best  you  can  where  you  are." 

PATRICIA  WIIXINCHAM 

The  worst  thing,  says  Patricia  Wil- 
lingliam.  Is  that  "you  can't  do  anything  like 
a  normal  woman  would  do.  You  can't  go  to 
the  beauty  parlor.  You  can't  buy  new  shoes. 
Every  time  you  go  into  a  store  you  have  to 
stand  there  and  figure  out  a  way  to  say— 
tactfully— 'I  don't  want  that.  I  want  the 
cheapest  you  have.' " 

Mrs.  Wllllngham  and  her  six-year-old  son 
have  been  on  welfare  for  six  years  in  two 
states.  They  always  have  had  to  struggle, 
but  these  past  few  months,  says  Mrs.  WU- 
lingham, have  been  the  worst.  "I  should  be 
embarrassed  telling  you  this,"  she  says,  "but 
I  do  a  lot  of  garbage  shopping.  Last  Christ- 
mas I  was  walking  down  an  alley  and  saw 
this  toy  that  someone  had  thrown  out  that 
my  son  had  always  talked  about.  So  I  took  It 
home  and  cleaned  it  up  and  gave  it  to  tiim. 
I've  also  found  some  chairs  in  the  garbage, 
too." 

Shopping  for  food  annoys  and  exhausts 
Mrs.  Wllllngham.  Prices  In  local  grocery 
stores  are  high,  and  she  can't  af fort  the  car- 
fare to  shop  around  much. 

"If  I  make  one  mistake,  like  buying  some- 
thing that's  not  on  sale  or  a  dessert  that  my 
son  really  wants,  I  pay  for  it  for  the  next 
two  weeks,"  she  says.  She  has  become  a  con- 
noisseur of  vegetables  "that  are  a  little 
brown  and  soggy:  I  can  get  a  head  of  lettuce 
like  that  for  39  or  49  cents  Instead  of  the  79 
cents  you  pay  for  a  fresh  head." 

Mrs.  Wllllngham  usually  runs  out  of  food 
money  several  days  before  her  next  welfare 
check  arrives.  She  then  makes  the  rounds  at 
the  "emergency  pantries"  that  have  been 
set  up'  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  by  private 
charities  to  distribute  free  canned  goods. 
"All  they  seem  to  give  out  in  these  pantries 
is  canned  mackerel."  she  says.  "I  don't  like 
it  and  neither  does  my  son,  but  that's  what 
they  give  out  and  that's  what  you  got  to 
eat."  She  breaks  into  a  laugh.  "I  must  know 
60  ways  now  to  make  canned  mackerel  taste 
better.  We  struggle,  but  we  get  It  .down." 

As  she  Jokes  about  It  all,  the  strain  of 
living  on  $300  a  month— $200  of  which  goes 
for  rent— doesn't  seem  to  affect  Mrs.  WUl- 
ingham very  much.  On  her  wrist,  however, 
she  still  carries  the  plastic  Identification 
bracelet  from  a  visit  to  the  hospital  the  day 
before.  In  the  pocket  of  her  raincoat  is  a 
bottle  of  Valium,  the  tranquilizer.  For  the 
past  few  months,  Mrs.  WUlingham  says,  she 
has  suffered  from  persistent  headaches,  has 
"screamed  a  lot,"  and  now  has  been  put  on  a 
low-cholesterol  diet,  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
heart  disease. 

(The  taking  of  VaUum  and  the  painkiller 
Darvon  seems  widespread  among  the  ghetto 
poor.  AU  of  the  nine  women  Interviewed  for 
this  article  said  they  regularly  were  given 
Vallum  or  Darvon  by  doctors  in  local  hospi- 
tals and  health  clinics.  "All  you  have  to  do 
Is  go  Into  a  doctor  and  say  you're  upset  and 
they  give  you  pills."  says  Mrs.  WUlingham.) 

It  is  the  humiliation  of  being  on  welfare 
that  bothers  Mrs.  WUlingham  the  most 
Starting  next  month,  after  six  months  of 
Job  hunting,  she  is  leaving  the  welfare  rolls 
for  a  Job  in  a  neighborhood  school  that  pays 
$3  an  hour.  "Ill  be  scrubbing  floors,  taking 
out  giyrbage  doing  whatever  they  tell  me." 
she  sayi.  Leaving  welfare  wlU  mean  losing 
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free  medical  care  for  herself  and  her  son. 
Mrs.  Wllllngham  worries  about  that.  But, 
she  says,  "You  lose  your  self-respect  when 
you  go  on  welfare.  I  want  that  back." 

BXNJAMIN  CABRERA 

Up  until  last  June.  Benjamin  Cabrera, 
who  is  married  and  has  three  children, 
brought  home  $864  a  month  from  his  Job  as 
a  spray  painter.  He  rememl)eis  that  even 
then  he  worried  about  high  prices.  "The 
companies,  they  don't  increase  the  prices 
they  pay  their  workers,"  he  says.  "But  they 
increase  the  price  of  their  products- 
whoosh— sky-high."  Last  June,  doctors  told 
Mr.  Cabrera  that  he  had  become  allergic  to 
certain  chemicals  in  the  spray  paint  and 
could  no  longer  work.  He  also  was  found  to 
have  asthma,  diabetes  and  a  brain  tumor. 

Disability  payments  from  the  company  he 
had  worked  for  ran  out  in  December.  Mr. 
Cabrera  soon  spent  his  savings  paying  off 
his  gas,  electricity  and  telephone  bills  (heat- 
ing alone  cost  him  $75  a  month  this  winter). 
"I  kept  on  going  down  there"- Mr.  Cabrera 
never  mentions  the  welfare  office  by  name— 
"and  they  kept  making  me  fill  out  forms 
and  teUlng  me  to  wait.  The  bills  kept  piling 
up."  Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Cabrera 
received  an  emergency  grant  and  paid  off 
his  bills.  An  emergency  grant  of  food  stamps 
helped  restock  the  refrigerator. 

For  the  moment,  life  in  the  Cabrera  house 
continues  much  as  it  did  before  Mr.  Cabrera 
went  on  welfare.  The  living  room,  with  Its 
two  television  sets  and  red  upholstered  fur- 
niture, could  fit  easily  into  any  middle-class 
suburban  Uving  room.  WhUe  Mrs.  Cabrera 
says  she  buys  less  meat  now.  she  stUl  has 
enough  money  to  buy  chicken,  pork  chops, 
and  Rice-A-Ronl. 

But  Mr.  Cabrera  worries  about  the  future; 
now  he  will  be  receiving  only  $500  a  month 
from  welfare— $364  less  a  month  than  he 
brought  home  when  he  could  work.  He 
would  like  to  move  to  a  larger  home  in  a 
better  neighlMrhood.  The  current  neighbor- 
hood has  too  many  gangs,  he  says,  and  his 
daughter,  who  attends  a  local  college,  still 
must  share  a  bedroom  with  her  two  broth- 
ers. But  a  new  apartment  would  cost  Mr. 
Cabrera  $200  to  $300  a  month.  His  rent  now 
is  $90. 

"If  there  were  no  inflation,  we  could  move 
to  a  better  house,"  says  Mr.  Cabrera's 
daughter.  Evette.  "The  high  prices  hurt  you 
most  when  you  try  to  move  ahead  a  little 
bit,  when  you  try  to  leave  the  old  neighbor- 
hood." 

Mr.  Cabrera  is  more  reticent  "I  dont 
know  what  will  happen,"  he  says.  "With 
prices  so  high,  I  cant  see  that  the  money 
they  say  they  will  give  me  will  be  enough. 
But  I  will  have  to  wait.  I  wUl  have  to  see 
what  it  is  like."* 


LAUREL  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPAR- 
TANS WIN  THE  MARYLAND 
STATE  AA  BASKETBALL  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

or  MARTLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSS  Or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2, 1980 

•  Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  6 
weeks  ago,  the  entire  Nation  sat  in 
rapt  attention  as  an  underdog  U.S. 
Olympic  hiMkey  team  accomplished 
the  impossible  in  Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 
And  when  the  action  finally  was 
over— and  the  victory  won— a  sponta- 
neous outpouring  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion swept  across  the  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bfr,  Speaker,  it  was  with  a  similar 
mixture  of  awe  and  satisfaction  that 
my  own  community  of  Laurel.  M(L.  re- 
cently cheered  its  high  school  basket- 
ball team  on  to  the  Maryland  State 
AA  championship.  It  was.  as  one  local 
newspaper  put  it.  "a  dramatic  conclu- 
sion to  a  superseason"  for  the  Laurel 
High  School  Spartans,  a  "Cinderella 
team"  that  had  never  before  won  a 
State  title. 

And  Just  as  the  whole  Nation  Is 
proud  of  our  Olympic  hockey  team,  so 
too  is.  all  of  Laurel  immensely  proud  of 
the  Spartans.  On  their  way  to  their 
first  winning  season  in  18  years,  they 
brought  a  new  spirit  to  our  communi- 
ty. As  victory  followed  victory,  they 
gave  us  not  just  thrills  but  a  conta- 
gious excitement  that  Infected  us  all. 

Charles  O.  Pinley,  owner  of  the  Oak- 
land Athletics,  said  that  "sweat  plus 
sacrifice  equals  success."  I  think  that 
maxim  can  very  appropriately  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Spartans.  During  the 
coiu'se  of  the  season,  they  displayed 
all  the  qualities  of  true  champions. 
They  sweated  and  sacrificed  and  sacri- 
ficed and  sweated.  In  the  words  of 
coach  Randy  Maddox,  his  players 
simply  "worked  and  worked  and 
weren't  going  to  lose."  They  kept  on 
fighting  and  never  lost  sight  of  their 
objective.  And  when  victory  finally 
was  theirs,  they  accepted  it  with  hu- 
mility and  grace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  join  me  in  offering  con- 
gratulations to  the  Laurel  High  School 
Spartans  for  their  superior  perform- 
ance throughout  the  197&-80  season.  I 
know,  too,  they  will  want  to  wish  this 
exemplary  team  continued  success  in 
future  years.  And  most  of  all.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  in  thanking  the 
Laurel  Spartans  for  the  spirit  and  ex- 
citement they  brought  the  residents  of 
my  area.  They  gave  us  something  to 
cheer  about  and  for  that  we  are  most 
grateful.  Like  the  U.S.  Olympic 
hockey  team,  they  are  champions  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word.* 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE 
OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  column  by  William  Safire. 
Mr.  Safire's  column  discusses  Gover- 
nor Reagan's  views  on  Israel,  views 
which  I  share.  Governor  Reagan  real- 
izes the  Importance  of  Israel  as  a  stra- 
tegic ally  in  the  world  and  does  not 
merely  mouth  a  lot  of  trite  expres- 
sions about  the  special  United  States- 
Israel  relations  which  a  lot  of  other 
politicians  speak  about.  Israel  and  the 
United  States  are  very  important  to 
one  another  in  a  world  where  Soviet 
influence  is  growing,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  East  I  want  to  commend 
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Mr.  Safire  for  his  fine  presentation  of 
Governor  Reagan's  views  on  the 
IiUddle  East  situation  and  his  strong 
commitment  to  TsniA.  The  oohuin  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  24.  1980.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  interesting  essajr: 

RSAfiAH  OH  ISIASL 

<By  WOllam  Safire) 

Ronald  Reagan,  ca mpalgning  in  New  York 
City  last  week,  met  for  a  half  hour  with  a 
group  of  Jewish  leados  bcought  together  tqr 
Albert  A.  Spiegel  of  Los  Angeles,  a  Reagan 
campaign  vice  chairman. 

"If  there's  one  statement  Fd  like  you  to 
remember,  it's  this,"  said  the  likely  Republi- 
can nominee.  "In  my  Administration,  there 
wUl  be  no  more  betrayals  of  friends  and 
allies  by  the  United  States." 

The  questioning  went  to  that  point.  How 
would  he,  as  President  have  instructed  his 
U.N.  Ambassador  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
condemning  Israel  and  ordering  it  to  dis- 
mantle settlements  on  the  West  Bank  and 
in  Jerusalem? 

"I  would  have  directed  the  Ambassador  to 
vote  no,"  Reagan  replied.  "This  Administra- 
tion should  rescind  its  vote,  and  there 
should  be  an  investigation  into  who  makes 
our  Mideast  policy  and  what  it  la.  The  West 
Bank  should  be  a  decision  worked  out  by 
Jordan  and  Israel:  I  would  never  have  sup- 
ported dismantling." 

One  questioner— a  Democratic  officehold- 
er—evidently wanted  to  see  if  Governor 
Reagan  had  been  reciting  some  tough- 
sounding  words,  or  if  be  understood  the  dip- 
lomatic consequences  of  them.  "An  undivid- 
ed Jerusalem"  Is  an  ambiguous  phrase— to 
the  UJf.,  it  means  "international  control"; 
in  terms  of  sovereignty,  which  is  what' the 
dispute  is  really  about,  where  did  Reagan 
stand? 

"I  mean  that  the  sovereignty  Is  Israel's." 
Reagan  said,  and  repeated  it  In  a  way  tliat 
could  not  be  mistaken:  "An  undivided  city 
of  Jerusalem  means  sovereignty  for  Israel 
over  that  city." 

No  hedging;  that  was  refreshing.  One 
worry  expressed  to  Reagan  was  that  the 
State  £>epartment  had  a  way  of  capturing 
Presidents  after  electioDS.  "I  lack  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  present  State  De- 
partment" Reagan  allowed.  "I  think  the 
State  Department  should  represent  the  poli- 
cies of  the  President— they^re  not  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves." 

He  said  aU  the  right-wing  things:  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank."  On  the  PX.O.— which  will  surely  be 
recognized  If  Mr.  Carter  is  re-elected— he 
told  an  Interviewer  later  that  afternoon:  "I 
don't  see  any  reasm  to  negotiate  with  a  ter- 
rorist group."  If  the  PX.O.  were  to  embrace 
n.N.  Resolution  243.  "I'd  stOl  want  to  kitow 
whether  they  represent  the  Palestinian 
people  they  claim  to  represent"  Rls  mind- 
set Is  wholly  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Carter's  coterie  of  Arabists. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  having  been 
bumed  by  assurances  made  when  Carter 
was  a  candidate,  wondered  If  Mr.  Reagan 
would  stand  by  Israel  In  December  as  he 
was  doing  in  March.  After  proving  to  them- 
selves that  they  could  ask  qniestlons  about 
VS.  domestic  subjects,  the  Jewish  leaders 
came  back  to  the  point  of  croskm  of  White 
House  support  for  IsraeL 

Reagan  did  not  give  them  the  customary 
pap  that  candidates  generaly  ladle  out  to 
Jews  about  Israel— the  special  relationship, 
the  moral  obligation,  the  guOty  hang-ups  of 
the  world  after  the  Holocaust  Instead,  as  a 
long-tiine  reaUst  about  Soviet  IntentloaB, 
this  conservative  leader  spoke  In  terms  of 
the  U  A  stratcste  Interest  hi  (he  worid: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

freedoms  and  access  to  places  of  wor- 
ship must  still  be  adamantly  and  con- 
sistently pursued  as  a  goal  of  our 
Middle  East  policy. 

The  United  States  helped  draft  the 
Camp  David  peace  accords  and  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  contradictions  which  the 
UJf.  resolution  and  our  subsequent 
statements  regarding  this  matter  have 
promoted. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  our  strongest  and  most 
loyal  ally  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  must  be 
reaffirmed  by  the  President  Any  dif- 
ferences in  8i>ecific  policies  must  be 
negotiated  within  the  framework  of 
the  Camp  David  treaty.  Careful  and 
consistent  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  Egypt,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  will  enable  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  cooperaton. 

I  call  upon  the  administration,  in 
which  the  peace  and  security  of  Israel 
is  entrusted,  to  clarify  its  commitment 
to  Israel  and  reassure  Americans  that 
we  intend  to  definitively  confront  the 
.«lifficult  and  complex  issues  at  hand.* 


April  2,  1980 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OPimUHA 
»  THE  I  OUSS  or  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Wet  nesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  BEt  JAMIN.  itr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues wli  a  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  t  le  current  Incidents  regard- 
ing United  Btates-Israel  relations. 

I  regret  the  United  States  vote  on 
Resolution  465  on  March  1  in  the 
United  Na  ions  Security  CounclL  It  is 
unfortunal  t  that  the  intentions  of  the 
administra  Ion's  policy  toward  settle- 
ments in  Jie  West  Bank  and  Oaza 
remain  coi  ifused.  1  month  after  the 
vote  was  ta  Icen.  Conflicting  statements 
regarding  our  posture  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Oaza  have  understandably 
precipitate  1  alarm  in  Israel  and  con- 
cern by  Ad  erlcans. 

It  is  not  %  VJB.  policy  to  divide.  The 
autonomy  of  the  existing  settlements 
in  the  Wei  t  Bank  and  Oaza  must  still 
be  considei  ed  in  ongoing  negotiations. 
It  is  critloA  that  the  credibmty  of  the 
peace  negitiations  not  be  threatened 
by  mlslntei  pretation  of  breakdowns  or 
oonfusUm  n  the  line  of  authority  in 
cooimunla  ting  U.8.  policy  toward  the 
Middle  Eait.  A  oomprehenaive  peace 
settlemoit  that  congiden  the  religious 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TXmrESSEZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  use  of  chemical 
warfare  by  Soviet  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan once  again  raises  very  serious 
questions  regarding  U.S.  and  NATO 
capabilities  to  operate  effectively  in  a 
conventional  warfare  scenario. 

Offensive  and  defensive  chemical 
warfare  capability  in  the  Soviet  Army 
exists  at  every  level  of  command. 
Soviet  troops  train  frequently  In  the 
use  of  chemical  agents  and  in  decon- 
tamination procedures. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  realize  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  this  threat, 
and  take  action  to  neutralize  it  by 
building  U.S.  troop  defensive  capabili- 
ties. 

A  recent  article  published  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  provides  an  excel- 
lent anidysis  of  the  problem.  I  here- 
with insert  it  in  the  Record: 

West  Lags  Baolt  in  Chemical  Wartari 
(By  Gary  Anderson) 

As  a  young  Marine  first  lieutenant  in  1973 
I  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  obligatory  two 
week  Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  De- 
fense School  that  Is  a  standard  feature  of 
peacetime  training.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  the  school  was  the  "nerve  gas  goat 
flicks."  These  were  World  War  n  vintage 
fUms  of  captured  German  nerve  gas  being 
tried  on  a  hapless  herd  of  government  Issue 
goats;  the  spectacle  of  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mals twitching  and  drowning  in  their  own 
vomit  usually  caused  a  number  of  bad  Jokes 
and  a  queasy  feeling  in  the  stomach,  but  not 
much  more. 

After  all.  gas  had  last  been  used  In  World 
War  I  without  any  decisive  effect;  In  World 
War  n.  stnoe  both  sides  had  defensive  capa- 
bilitiea,  neither  side  wanted  to  exacerbate  a 
bad  situation  by  resorting  to  chemical  war> 


fare.  In  1973,  most  U.S.  planners  assumed 
future  wars  would  be  the  same;  a  minimal 
emphasis  on  defense  by  both  sides  would 
insure  against  Its  use.  We  know  now  that 
the  Soviets  didn't  share  that  view;  seeing 
shoddy  NATO  NBC  defense  efforts  the  So- 
viets attacked  a  position  of  perceived  weak- 
ness by  developing  an  awesome  chemical  ca- 
pability. 

Russian  armies  can  deliver  deadly  chemi- 
cal agents  by  artillery,  aerial  bomb,  aerial 
spray  and  rocket.  These  chemicals  are 
varied;  some  consist  of  quick  kill  agents 
which  destroy  troops  but  do  not  contami- 
nate facilities.  This  allows  Soviet  troops  to 
move  through  the  area  shortly  after  the 
strike.  The  Russians  can  alao  contaminate 
whole  airbases  with  persistent  chemicals; 
this  makes  aircraft  useless  to  the  pilots 
until  decontamination  takes  place;  a  suc- 
cessful first  strike  of  this  kind  at  NATO  air- 
bases  could  fatally  Incapacitate  NATO's  air 
defenses  during  a  Soviet  invasion. 

These  agents  vary  in  form,  but  are  all 
equally  unpleasant  in  their  effect  on  the 
human  body.  Nerve  agents  cause  a  quicker, 
but  noticeably  unpleasant  death;  these  are 
complemented  by  blistering  agents  which 
cause  painful  wounds  to  the  skin,  and  can 
kill'  by  searing  the  lungs  if  they  are  inhaled. 

Finally,  hydrogen  cyanide  compoimds  can 
be  used  to  cause  im>id  and  complete  respira- 
tory failure  In  its  victims.  Christopher  Don- 
nelly, a  noted  British  expert  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary affairs,  points  out  that  the  Soviets 
have  spent  millions  to  find  chemicals  that 
are  impervious  to  the  standard  NATO  anti- 
dotes Issued  to  allied  soldiers. 

Persistent  reports  of  chemical  use  by 
Soviet  advisers  and  troops  in  Cambodia  and 
Afghanistan  have  given  to  rise  to  renewed 
fear  that  the  Russiarji  fully  intend  to  use 
chemical  warfare  as  a  part  of  any  future 
conflict.  These  reports  are  given  further 
credence  by  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
ports of  Soviet  military  training,  which  ac- 
cepts the  use  of  chemical  warfare  as  a 
normal  part  of  modem  military  operations. 
The  D.IA.  has  solid  evidence  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  used  diluted  quantities  of  le*.hal 
chemical  agents  in  training,  and  that  casual- 
ties have  resulted  from  this  training. 

Austrian  analysts  Fredrich  Wiener  and 
William  Lewis  point  out  that  Soviet  imits 
down  to  the  regimental  level  have  trained 
chemical-radiological  specialists  and  equip- 
ment to  detect  and  decontaminate  lethal 
agents.  In  addition,  they  have  the  finest 
NBC  defense  equipment  in  the  world.  This 
includes  chemical  protective  uniforms  for 
soldiers;  each  Russian  infantry  squad  rides 
in  its  own  BMP  armored  vehicle  which  has  a 
cheap  and  effective  overpressure  system  to 
protect  against  gas.  Tanks  are  also  protect- 
ed this  way.  Very  efficient  detection  and  de- 
contamination vehicles  are  available  down 
to  the  regimental  level;  the  TMS-65  decon- 
tamination vehicle  can  quickly  decontami- 
nate the  outside  of  vast  numbers  of  Soviet 
armored  vehicles. 

This  acceptance  of  chemical  warfare  as  a 
norm  by  Soviet  planners  has  left  the  West 
far  behind.  By  their  own  estimates,  NATO 
generals  are  at  least  five  years  behind  their 
Soviet  cotmterparts  in  defensive  chemical 
warfare  training  and  equipment 

In  1915  during  the  Tpres  offensive  the 
British  were  only  a  few  months  behind  their 
enemies  in  this  area  when  the  Germans 
launched  their  first  gas  attack;  only  the 
German  failure  to  coordinate  their  .attack 
prevented  a  quick  and  final  gas-induced 
German  victory.  In  light  of  that,  the  ix>ten- 
tlal  effect  of  a  five-year  technology  gap 
against  a  well  plaimed  Soviet  chemical  of- 
fensive is  staggering. 

In  this  era  of  limited  defense  funds, 
chemical  warfare  defense  must  compete 
with  a  myriad  of  other  defense  priorities; 
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however  the  grim  spectre  of  young  Ameri- 
cans hopelessly  writhing  In  agony  In  a  cloud 
of  nerve  gas  should  provide  more  motivation 
to  improve  this  neglected  area  of  national 
defense.* 


FERN-GREENWOOD  SCHOOL'S 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OFCAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2. 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  series  of  events  to  be  held 
this  year  will  celebrate  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  the  Pem-Greenwood 
School  located  in  Torrance,  Calif.  On 
April  18  a  golden  anniversary  dinner- 
dance  will  be  held.  The  following 
month,  a  birthday  open  house  will 
take  place  on  the  Fern  campus.  Last 
January,  students  spread  the  word 
about  the  occasion  by  sending  off  an 
aerial  alumni  search  by  launching 
helium-filled  balloons  with  announce- 
ments of  the  school's  golden  anniver- 
sary attached.  To  Join  in  the  celebra- 
tion, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  briefly  describe  the  school's 
history  and  the  contributions  it  has 
made  to  the  Torrance  community. 

The  school  first  opened  its  doors  in 
September  1929  as  part  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District.  Its  com- 
bined enrollment  was  114  at  that  time. 
On  July  1,  1947,  Fern  and  three  other 
schools  separated  from  Los  Angeles 
and  established  what  has  become  the 
Torrance  Unified  School  District.  The 
Greenwood  campus  was  built  In  1952 
as  a  separate  school,  but  later  merged 
with  Fern  to  become  the  Fern-Green- 
wood SchooL 

Today,  Pem-Greenwood  serves  750 
students  in  the  central  Torrance  area. 
The  children  are  representative  of  dif- 
ferent cultures  from  around  the  world. 
The  school  supplements  its  usually 
outstanding  educational  environment 
with  federally  assisted  programs. 
Through  title  I  programs  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  it  provides  help  to  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  areas  of  reading  and 
math  as  well  as  a  special  program  de- 
signed for  non-English-speaking  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  the  school  operates 
the  school  improvement  program  In 
kindergarten  through  third  grade  and 
will  establish  a  State  compensatory 
education  program  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  students  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester  of  this 
school  year. 

Participation  by  parents  hi  the 
school's  special  programs  is  a  major 
element  of  the  school's  learning  envi- 
ronment. Fern-Greenwood  has  two 
parent  advisory  committees  which 
offer  input  into  the  operation  of  these 
programs  as  well  as  assisting  in  devel- 
oping and  evaluating  goals  and  objeo- 
Uves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  past  50 
years.  Fem-Qreenwood  has  been  an 
integral  and  vital  part  of  the  Torrance 
eommunity.  Thli  will  make  thla  year'a 
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anniversary  celebration  an  especially 
warm  one.  My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in 
congratulating  all  Uie  many  capable 
school  administrators,  and  especially 
the  current  school  principal.  Daniel 
Kelly,  for  making  possible  this  golden 
anniversary  celebration.  We  also  want 
to  recognize  Mrs.  Chick  Lynn  and  Mrs. 
Doris  Hull,  cochairs  of  the  golden  an- 
niversary dinner-dance,  for  all  the 
effort  they  are  exerting  to  make  this 
occasion  a  success.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
FRANK  J.  MELUSKEY.  JR. 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  rENHSTLVANIA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda,y.  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11,  1980,  a  very  special  memorial 
dinner  will  take  place  in  the  Lehigh 
VaUey,  honoring  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  admired  and  inspirational 
young  leaders  ever  to  serve  the  people 
of  any  community,  the  lat^  State  Rep- 
resentative Frank  J.  Meluskey,  Jr. 

Representative  Meluskey,  who 
earned  in  his  tragically  brief  yet  event- 
ful life  of  public  service  the  kind  of 
deep  respect  and  admiration  that  few 
public  officials  can  hope  to  achieve  in 
careers  many  times  longer,  died  of  a 
heart  ailment  November  22,  1978.  3 
weeks  after  being  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected to  a  second  term  in  the  Penn- 
sylvuila  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  26  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  my  honor  to  Join  with 
many  fellow  citizens  of  all  political 
views  in  honoring  him  April  11.  On 
that  night,  political  differences  and 
any  other  differences  that  may  divide 
us  will  be  put  aside  as  we  imite  in  trib- 
ute to  the  promise  that  Frank  J.  Me- 
luskey. Jr.,  offered— the  promise  that 
government  can  be  good,  honest,  re- 
sponsive, fair,  and  honorable  if 
enough  peoide  of  goodwill  work  to 
make  it  so. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Prank,  since 
I  began  my  own  career  in  public  life 
not  long  after  Frank  was  elected  to 
the  statehouse.  We  went  through  cam- 
paign 1978  together  and  exchanged 
many  ideas,  beliefo.  and  feelings  with 
one  another.  He  was  always  the  kind 
of  person  who  cared  far  more  about 
problem  solving  and  helping  people 
than  about  the  trappings  of  politics. 
He  was  a  doer,  not  a  talker— he  gave  of 
hiniself  to  government,  rather  than 
taking  from  it. 

Frank  was  bom  July  9,  1952.  in 
Bethlehem.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Frank  C.  and  Mary  Meluskey  of  903 
Stratford  Street,  Bethlehem.  He  was 
single  and  resided  with  his  parents. 

"He  was  good."  Mrs.  Meluskey  said 
of  her  son.  "He  loved  people.  He  would 
do  anything  for  people  to  help  their 
problems." 

Frank  had  graduated  at  the  top  of 
his  class  at  liberty  High  School  and 
received  the  Bethlehem  Area  Council 
of  FTA  Scholarship  Award. 
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He  started  his  career  In  public  life 
with  his  election  in  1973  to  the  Bethle- 
hem Area  School  Board.  At  that  time, 
he  was  a  student  majoring  in  govern- 
ment at  Lehigh  University. 

During  his  tenure  (m  the  school 
board,  he  also  served  as  the  board's 
vice  president.  Ete  graduated  from 
Lehigh  in  1974.  Phi  BeU  Kappa. 

When  former  State  Representative 
William  Eckensberger  ahnoimced  his 
retirement  from  the  State  house, 
Frank  entered  the  contest  to  succeed 
him. 

In  1976,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  defeated 
six  opponents  in  the  primary  to  win 
his  party's  nomination  in  the  133d  dis- 
trict. That  November,  when  he  was 
only  24.  he  won  an  impressive  victory 
in  the  general  election. 

During  his  2  years  in  the  house. 
Frank  was  known  as  a  dedicated,  hard 
worker,  who  regularly  attended  public 
meetings  in  his  district  and  held  more 
than  20  town  meetings  to  hear  the 
concerns  of  constituents.  He  truly 
cared  about  open  communication  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

After  his  election  In  1976,  Fnnk.  pur- 
sued his  interest  in  local  government 
and  fiscal  matters  as  a  member  of  the 
house  Committees  on  Flhaoce.  Local 
Government  and  Federal-State  Rela- 
tions. 

In  his  term  in  the  house  he  received 
a  most  unusual  appointment  for  a 
freshman  lawmaker— vice  chairman  of 
the  House  Finance  Ctmimfttee. 

Throughout  his  tenn.  Ftank  was  the 
kind  of  legislator  who  would  not  toler- 
ate corruption  in  government  and  who 
actively  worked  against  it,  to  restore 
public  respect  and  trust  In  their  elect- 
ed officials. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  SUte 
House  Speaker  K.  Leroy  Irvls  said: 

He  certainly  was  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  sincere  members  we  had  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Throughout  his  brief  career,  Frank 
served  his  community  on  local  board! 
and  committees,  indudlng  the  Bethle- 
hem Area  VocatlMial-Technical 
School  Joint  Cpoiatlng  Committee 
and  the  Northampton  Area  Communi- 
ty College  delegate  board.  He  had 
been  named  one  of  the  "Outstanding 
Toung  Men  in  America"  in  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  hard  to  describe 
the  profound  effect  that  Frank  J.  Me- 
luskey, Jr.'s  brief  career  in  public  serv- 
ice has  had  on  the  dtlsens  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  At  a  time  when  grim 
events  in  our  Nation  and  the  world 
threaten  to  cause  us  to  despair  for  the 
survival  of  our  free  syston  of  govern- 
ment, the  shining  example  of  Frank  J. 
Meluskey,  Jr.  hraoci  na.  It  is  as  if  he 
understood  better  than  most  the  brev- 
ity of  our  time  here  aa  individuals.  He 
knew  that  in  todays  wortd,  one  who 
truly  cares  about  hia  fellow  man  must 
do  more  than  waste  time  needlessly 
weighing  and  ddaying.  kfly  consider^ 
ing  or  merely  «v>»i>i^i»*««f  He  knew 
that  a  man  vt  woman  who  cares  about 
his  country  must  confidently  step  into 
life,  meetinff  Its  duJlaifei  and  turn- 
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nto  opportunities.  "Do  not 
time."     urged     Benjamin 
'for  time  is  the  stuff  of 
is  made."  Frank  J.  Melus- 
iinderstood  that  well.  As  a 
short  life  was  far  fuller 
ever  be  measured  within 
of  26  years, 
tame  to  know  and  respect 
qarents.    They    are    decent, 
wonderful  people.   It  is 
how  Frank  must  have  ac- 
i>wn  sense  of  honor  and  con- 
up  at  home.  To  Frank. 
I  offer  my  most  pro- 
for  the  satisfaction  and 
must  come  from  knowing 
son  was  a  man  who  looked 
its  problems,  and  tried  to 
them,  beginning  in  his  own 
Above  all.  as  his  mother 
was  a  person  who  loved 
a  result  of  that  love,  we 
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SMALL  BUSINESS'  RECOMMEN- 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  commend  to  the  atten- 
colleagues  the  views  of 
Frits"  Rabenstein  concern- 
state  of  the  over  14 
sb4a11  And  independent  busi- 
iie  United  States.  Mr.  Ra- 
resident  of  Illinois'  15th 
4nd   the   owner  of  Raben- 
Furnishings  in  Ottawa, 
served  as  a  delegate  to 
House  Conference  on  Small 


product    of    more    than 

business  people  meeting 

of  57  regional  meetings  over 

the  conference  formu- 

ssue  recommendations  for 

the  economic  climate  for 

in  the  United  States. 

recommendations,  15  were 

top  priority. 

15  priority  issue  recom- 
with  the  hope  that  my  col- 
Congress  will  Join  me  in 
legislation  for  their  imple- 
Small  businesses  account 
58  percent  of  all  private 
and  48  percent  of  our  gross 
iboduct.  With  the  current 
Tisis,  it  is  imperative  that 
their  growth— not  with 
assistance,  but  with  less 


t  lan  I 


hLidrance. 


}riorlty  issue  recommenda- 
follows: 


Replace 


the  present  corporate 

income  tax  schedules 

graduated  rate  scales,  speci- 

graduated   corporate    tax 

$500,000.  This  woiild  also 

maximum  tax  rates 
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for  individuals  from  70  percent  to  50 
percent. 

Second.  Adopt  a  simplified  acceler- 
ated capital  cost  recovery  system  to  re- 
place the  present  complex  asset  depre- 
ciation range  regulations. 

Third.  Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease 
the  tax  burden  on  family-owned  busi- 
nesses and  encourage  the  continuity  of 
family  ownership. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  a  tax  credit  for 
initial  investment  in  a  small  business, 
and  permit  deferral  of  taxes  for  roll- 
overs of  investments  affecting  small 
businesses. 

Fifth.  Provide  tax  incentives  in  the 
form  of  a  new  security  called  small 
business  participating  debenture  to 
provide  a  source  of  capital  for  small 
businesses. 

Sixth.  Elstablish  mandatory  goals  for 
all  Federal  procurements  and  Federal 
funds  or  grants  for  small  businesses, 
minority-owned  businesses,  and 
women  in  business. 

Seventh.  Support  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Act  of  1970,  which 
covers  small  business  research  and  de- 
velopment  set-asides,  small  business 
innovation  and  research  programs, 
patents,  retention,  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  regula- 
tory flexibility. 

Eighth.  Balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Ninth.  Freeze  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards at  January  1980  levels  and  estab- 
lish a  two-tier  mlnimiun  wage  by 
exempting  teenagers,  seasonal,  and 
part-time  workers. 

Tenth.  Reform  the  social  security 
system  by  including,  where  possible, 
all  public  and  private  sector  employees 
as  contributors  and  more,  closely  tie 
benefits  to  contributions  to  move  the 
system  toward  actuarial  soundness. 

Eleventh.  Require  private  lending 
institutions  to  provide  equal  access  to 
commercial  credit  for  women  In  busi- 
ness. 

Twelfth.  Ihstitute  sunset  reviews  of 
all  laws,  regulations,  and  agencies,  to 
insure  that  none  exceeds  original  con- 
gressional intent. 

Thirteenth.  Reimburse  small  busi* 
ness  for  coiut  costs,  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees,  and  damages  from  adminis- 
trative action,  if  successful  in  civil  dis- 
putes with  th^  Federal  Government, 
including  the  IRS. 

Fourteenth.  Require  regulatory 
agencies  to  identify  the  anticipated 
benefits  and  to  Justify  costs  of  Federal 
regulatory  requirements  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Fifteenth.  The  Office  of  Advocacy 
must  be  maintained,  reinforced,  and 
expanded  so  that  activity  is  not  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  salary  and  expense 
budget. 

In  simunary,  I  quote  Mr.  Raben- 
stein's  feelings  on  the  overriding  mood 
of  the  conference.  His  words  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  all  of 
us: 

We  want  the  government  to  leave  us 
alone,  and  give  u>  the  freedom  to  operate, 
rather  than  killing  ua  with  regulation  after 
regulation.  The  small  busineaa  community  is 
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not  dying,  and  it  will  always  be  around,  pro- 
vided the  government  doesn't  hamstring  ui 
by  all  their  Interference.o 


STATEMENT  OF  EARNINGS  AND 
TAXES 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  IRW  TORS 
IH  THX  HOUSX  or  RBPRXSEHTAnVES 

Wedneadaw,  April  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  that  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  my 
total  income  and  taxes  paid  for  the 
previous  year.  For  the  year  of  1979, 
my  total  income  was  $63,245.  My 
taxes— including  Federal,  State,  local. 
and  real  estate— equaled  $20,811.« 


fRRA-nONALITY  OF 
REGULATINQ  FOR  ZERO  RISK 


HON.  MKE  McCORMACK 

or  WASRntCTOH 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Of  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  McCORMACK.  VSx.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  least  understood  concepts 
in  the  public  debate  on  technology 
and  the  environment  is  that  of  com- 
parative risk.  We  must  be  aware  that 
the  public  perception  of  risk  is  often 
based  on  incomplete  information  and, 
more  importantly,  on  fear  of  the  imf a- 
miliar.  This  situation  has  led  in  many 
cases  to  advocacy  of  irrational  regula- 
tory policies  which  call  for  essentially 
zero  risk  in  many  of  society's  critical 
technology  activities,  such  as  energy 
production. 

In  June  1979,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Production  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  held  hearings  on  low-level 
ionizing  radiation  and  the  associated 
health  effects  from  various  radiation 
sources,  both  natural  and  man-made. 
The  hearings  establishes  a  comprehen- 
sive record  of  the  latest  scientific  in- 
formation on  risks  associated  with  ra- 
diation. The  subcommittee  plans  to 
hold  further  hearings  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  on  relative 
risks  of  different  energy  fued  cycles. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  on 
public  perception  of  risk  that  ap- 
peared in  the  April  4, 1980  issue  of  Sci- 
ence magazine.  This  editorial,  written 
by  BIr.  MltcheU  H.  Bradley  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Is  entitled  "Zero— What  Does  It 
Mean?"  I  am  pleased  to  Include  that 
editorial  for  the  Rboobo. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Zno— Wbat  Don  It  Mean? 

Pollution  of  the  envtronment,  additives  in 
food,  exposure  to  radiation,  hasards  In  the 
workplaee,  sod  idenUfkatkn  of  carcinogeni 
are  remltlng  in  calls  for  aero  discharge  of 
pollutants,  sero  rontamlnatlon,  aero  radi- 
ation, and  aero  risk.  OoncrMB,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  their  respective  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  mponded  with  a 
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stream  of  new  laws  and  regulations.  Some 
citizens'  organizations  and  legialaton  are 
seeking  ttie  elimination  of  all  pollution  or  of 
what  are  considered  contaminants. 

This  desire  to  obtain  zero  Is  causing  con- 
sternation In  the  minds  of  many  engineers 
and  scientists.  When  people  speak  of  zero 
they  apparently  mean  different  things.  And 
even  In  the  case  of  scientific  analysis,  zero 
tuts  changed.  A  few  years  ago  analytical 
methods  might  tiave  Indicated  the  absence 
of  a  particular  chemical  in  a  test  sample. 
Today,  with  better  analytical  methods,  that 
same  sample  would  show  the  particular 
chemical  present;  we  no  longer  have  the 
zero  we  had  a  few  years  ago. 

Analytical  methods  are  now  measuring 
such  minute  quantities  of  chemicals  (parts 
per  billion  and  even  parts  per  trillion)  that 
supposedly  identical  samples  of  water  from 
the  same  effluent  when  analyzed,  show  dif- 
ferent concentrations  of  pollutants.  The 
problem  may  be  one  of  humans  not  being 
skilled  enough  to  get  reproducible  results 
with  sophisticated  equipment  (assuming  the 
equipment  is  not  at  fault),  or  It  may  be  like 
the  four  blind  men  trying  to  Identify  the 
elephant— by  touching  different  parts  of  the 
elephant,  they  come  up  with  different  con- 
clusions about  what  an  elephant  is. 

Concern  about  radioactivity's  effect  on 
health  is  resulting  In  calls  for  zero  radi- 
ation, particularly  where  nuclear  power 
plants  are  concerned.  And  yet  there  is  natu- 
rally occurring  radiation  from  space,  from 
rocks,  and  even  from  our  own  bodies  and 
food.  Such  radioactivity  varies  from  place  to 
place  by  as  much  as  400  to  500  percent. 
Knowing,  then,  that  nowhere  on  earth  Is 
there  zero  radiation,  are  we  talking  about 
zero  based  on  a  particular  location— and  if 
BO,  which  location?  Or  are  we  talldng  about 
a  permissible  level  that  is  believed  to  be  safe 
for  human  beings? 

With  the  advent  of  new  machines,  new 
materials  and  chemicals,  and  new  modes  of 
living  and  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
things  around  us,  we  have  suddenly  become 
aware  of  new  risks  or  risks  we  were  not  pre- 
viously aware  of.  Through  the  years  society 
tuts  t>ecome  used  to  and  accepted  certain 
risks.  People  learned  to  control  fire,  to  build 
homes  away  from  flooding  rivers  and  volca- 
noes, to  control  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  All  of  these  things  involve  rlslcs.  So- 
ciety has  been  able  to  reduce  risks  in  many 
Instances,  but  where  natural  forces  are  in- 
volved, risks  are  always  present. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  ask  for  zero 
risk?  Does  zero  mean  a  standard,  a  limit,  or 
perhaps  a  goal  for  each  iLind  of  risk?  Will  we 
accept  (and  call  zero)  50.000  deattis  a  year 
from  automobiles.  100  deattis  from  airline 
traffic,  or  25  to  60  deatlu  attributable  to 
producing  electricity  from  coal,  but  refuse 
to  accept  any  deattis  from  nuclear  power 
plants  producing  electricity  l>ecause  we 
don't  want  to  risk  a  possible  unknown? 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  zero  (other 
than  the  numeral)  as  (1)  a  state  of  total  at>- 
sence  or  neutrality;  (ii)  the  lowest  point, 
nadir;  and  (ill)  something  arbitrarily  or  con- 
veniently designated  zero.  In  calling  for 
zero,  people  may  l>e  asldng  for  a  state  of 
total  absence.  However,  Just  as  it  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  stop  killer  hurricanes  and  to  keep 
people  from  falling  out  of  l>ed.  we  know  we 
are  going  to  liave  accidents  if  we  use  fire  to 
heat  our  homes  and  cook  our  meals  or  use 
other  new  things  ttiat  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  and  lengthen  our  life-span. 

Knowing  this,  we  may  tiave  to  accept 
"somettiing  arbitrarily  or  conveniently  des- 
ignated zero  for  pollutants,  radiation,  and 
risk.  The  costs  of  guessing  at  sero  are  enor- 
mous; laws  and  regulations  must  come  to 
grips  with  this  prolilem.  UntO  they  do,  costs 
to  society  can  only  continue  to  go  up.  Every- 
one's checkbook  will  feel  It— and  there  we 
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all  know  wliat  zero  means.— Mmanox  H. 
BaaraxT,  WaAUtfftOH  Office  Dtreetor, 
AmerUMn  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineert, 
Washinffton.  D.C  2O0O9.m 
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POLL  RESULTS  RELEASED 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OFKAHSAS 
IN  THE  HOVSI  or  RCPBESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  2. 1980 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
releasing  to  the  public  and  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  results  of  the  spring  ques- 
tionnaire I  recently  conducted  in  the 
Third  District  of  Kansas. 

This  questionnaire  was  maUed  to 
186,000  postal  patrons  in  my  district 
and  the  response  was  overwhelming, 
demonstrating  to  me  the  great  con- 
cern the  people  of  Kansas  have  about 
the  actions  of  their  Government. 

For  the  most  part,  I  directed  my 
questions  to  the  three  major  areas  of 
concern  we  will  face  in  the  remainder 
of  this  Congress— the  economy, 
energy,  and  national  security. 

On  e(»nomic  questions  I  fotmd  a 
great  deal  of  unanimity.  Yes:  my  con- 
stituents are  deeply  concerned  about 
inflation.  But  over  61  percent  said 
they  would  oppose  the  imposition  of 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  in 
all  segments  of  the  economy.  Tes; 
they  are  frustrated  with  the  heavy  tax 
burden  and  would  like  to  see  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates  indexed  for  infla- 
tion. No;  they  do  not  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  looking  for  alter- 
native methods,  like  the  value  added 
tax,  to  raise  revenues. 

As  far  as  energy  is  concerned.  I 
found  that  most  people  believe  we  can 
conserve  more.  They  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  waste  energy  for 
court-ordered  school  busing.  Over  two- 
thirds  want  to  see  energy  reserves  on 
Federal  lands  opened  to  in<3%ased  de- 
velopment, and  a  large  majority  be- 
lieves the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
should  be  more  strictly  enforced. 

On  defense  issues  my  constituents 
are  also  strongly  united.  An  over- 
whelming majority  responded  that 
they  do  not  believe  our  national  de- 
fense posture  is  presently  sufficient  to 
insure  America's  security  interests 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Perhaps  not 
surprisingljr.  then,  over  three-fourths 
said  they  would  favor  the  resumption 
of  registration  for  a  potential  military 
draft,  and  over  half  said  they  would 
also  favor  the  registration  of  women 
for  military  service. 

On  related  questions.  I  found  that 
most  of  my  constituents  agree  with 
President  Carter's  dedslon  to  with- 
draw U.S.  athletes  from  jparticipation 
in  the  simuner  Olympic  games,  and 
most  also  believe  that  our  intelligence 
agencies  should  be  given  more  free- 
dom hi  carrying  out  covert  actlvitiea 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  Include 
in  the  BxooBca  the  statistical  results  of 
this  poll: 
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CASE  WESTERN  CELEBRATES 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Yuodot 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Case  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  I  submit  the 
following  statement  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Cask  lasTiimm  CumaaTP  CEHiaaauL 
Case  Institute  of  Tedinology  of  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Is  celet>ratlng 
its  Centennial.  Signs  at  Cleveland  Hopkins 
International  Airport  and  massive  banners 
at  the  University  herald  "Case  InsUtute  of 
Tectmology.  Cleveland's  100-year-old  Re- 
newable Resource." 

It  is  with  great  personal  pride  that  I  Join 
those  who  share  in  the  Joy  of  tliis  celebra- 
tion t>ecause  Case  Institute  of  Tectmology 
has  touched  so  many  lives. 

It  was  precisely  100  years  ago  today.  April 
2,  1880,  when  the  Artides  of  IncorpcsatloD 
were  signed  creating  the  Case  Sdioirt  of  Ap- 
plied Science.  The  first  tet^nologlcal  achool 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  has  sinoe 
ctianged  Its  name,  but  tlie  tradition  of  excel- 
lence demanded  100  years  ago  remains 
strong  today. 

Of  the  six  NolKl  prize  winners  among 
Case  Western  Reserve  University's  faculty 
and  alumni,  three  have  Case  ties.  Case  Pro- 
fessor Albeit  Michelson  brought  the  first 
Nobel  FriM  in  science  home  to  America. 
The  coveted  prise  was  presented  in  1907  in 
connecticm  with  his  famous  eipertmoit  of 
1887  with  Edward  Williams  Moiiey,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Western  Reserve  College.  Tbat  was 
80  years  before  the  two  undergraduate  col- 
leges federated  into  one  University,  but  the 
cooperative  effort  of  these  two  men  pro- 
duced one  of  the  greatest  phystos  expol- 
ments  of  the  19th  Century.  Their  Iltfit 
speed  experiments  happened  to  pcofe  that 
the  atmosphere  was  not  filled  with  "ether." 
as  sdmUata  of  the  day  had  Sisumrd  Tills 
finding  so  shocked  the  sdentlfle  oommunlty 
tbat  it  was  more  tban  a  half  century  later 
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Case    craduates.    Polykarp 
and  Donald  A.  Olaser  ('46>  also 
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ints  in  physics. 
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In  chem:  stry.  the  name  of  Charles  Fred- 
eric BCaliei  y  held  international  significance 
at  the  tun  of  the  century.  He  played  a  key 
role  in  the  development  of  three  major  in- 
dustries—p  etroleum.  aluminum  and  bro- 
mine. Amcng  his  moat  successful  students 
were  Herb  trt  W.  Dow,  who  went  on  to  es- 
tablish thi !  Dow  Chemical  Company,  and 
Albert  W.  Smith.  Smith  later  returned  to 
Case  as  a  professor  and  two  of  his  three 
sons  gradii  Lted  from  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Scieice.  The  Smith  family  founded 
the  Oevel^nd-headquartered  Lubrizol  Cor- 
poration. 
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long  been  at  the  forefront  of  sci- 
lechnology.  Professor  Dayton  C. 
internationally-known  expert  in 
IS  head  of  the  physics  depart- 
tiosted  the  campus  visit  of  Albert 
sought  out  MHIer  to  further 
Michelson-Morley  experiment, 
was  the  first  person  to  use  X-ray 
diagnostic  tool,  using  a  ma- 
own  design  to  cast  the  first 
ray  of  the  human  body— his 
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John  Stockwell,  who  pro- 
to   the   fledgling  school 
Ifresident  was  named,  was  called 
of    American    Astronomers," 
the  first  astronomy  jour- 
industrialists     Worcester 
Ambrose  Swasey.  founders  of 
and  Swasey  Company,  later  de- 
t^lescope  that  surjMtssed  the  best 
nodela.  winning  a  gold  medal  at 
Exposition  and  later  donat- 
to  Case  80  that  future  as- 
vould  have  the  best  equipment. 
lolds  one  of  the  limited,  prestig- 
at  the  intemationally-famous 
Observation  ridge  in  Arizona. 
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A  LOOK  AT  THE  WINTER  MAINTE- 
NANCE PROGRAM  AT  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 


April  2,  1980 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

ormwTORK 

in  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article  which 
appears  in  the  winter  1980  edition  of 
Seaway  Review  magazine.  Entitled 
"Down  Deep  at  Eisenhower."  this  arti- 
cle by  the  magazine's  senior  editor  and 
publisher.  Jacques  LesStrang,  details 
the  extraordinary  effort  undertaken 
each  winter  by  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration in  Massena.  N.Y..  to  assure  the 
two  U.S.  seaway  locks.  Eisenhower  and 
Snell.  will  function  properly  through- 
out the  9Vk  month  seaway  navigation 
season.  This  article  gives  recognition 
to  the  work  done  by  my  constituents 
in  Massena  who  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  seaway  as  a  safe,  effi- 
cient, and  effective  artery  for  mari- 
time commerce. 

Although  the  seaway  facilities  are 
only  20  years  old.  Eisenhower  lock  has 
not  aged  welL  As  the  article  points 
out.  the  concrete  is  deteriorating  at  an 
exceptionally  fast  rate  and  an  increas- 
ingly intense  maintenance  effort  is  re- 
quired each  year.  The  costs  of  this 
work  are  paned  on  to  the  seaway's 
users  through  the  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  tariff  of  tolls. 

The  article  also  notes  the  interest  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Robert  B. 
DimcAi*  of  Oregon,  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  ventured  Into  the 
depths  of  the  lock  to  witness  the  prob- 
lem firsthand. 

The  article  is  commended  for  your 
reading  and  follows: 

Down  DXXP  AT  ElSKIIHOWER 

At  EissRHOWxa  Lock,  Masskha.  N.T.— It's 
bleak  here,  and  cold.  The  wind  hurls  Itself 
at  you  with  an  intensity  that  stops  you  in 
your  tracks  and  the  snow  whips  up  from  the 
frozen  ground  in  swirls,  stinging  your  face 
and  blotting  out  the  landscape. 

The  ships  are  gone  now.  The  sleek  Man- 
chester feeders  with  their  bright  red  con- 
tainers, and  the  towering  Polish  and  Greek 
liners,  heavy  with  grain.  And  the  ore  boats, 
with  their  ruminating  engines  and  sonorous 
horns— they're  gone.  A  strange  silence 
hovers  over  the  locks. 

Through  the  blur  of  the  snow  you  slowly 
realize  that  the  lock  Is  gone,  too.  Somehow, 
in  its  place,  no  more  than  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  'is  a  seemingly  endless  stretch  of 
black  metaL  There  are  no  gates;  those 
monolithic  giants,  too,  are  gone.  And  you 
are  aware  that  If  it  were  not  for  the  high- 
way tunnel  you  know  is  below  you,  and  the 
control  building  up  there  in  the  mist,  you 
would  not  know  you  were  at  a  Seaway  lock. 

You  are  here  to  look  and  to  listen.  Tou 
had  heard— for  how  many  years  has  it 
been?— of  winter  maintenance  on  .the  locks, 
of  the  necessity  tar  closing  down  the 
Seaway  System  in  time  to  permit  what  has 
been  called  "necessary  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance". 

So  you  come  here  yourself,  to  see  what  it's 
all  about. 


And  you  learn. 

Down  there,  under  that  broad  black 
canopy^  of  metal  modules,  deep  into  the 
place  the  Seaway  people  call  "the  hole"  are 
men.  lots  of  them,  split  up  into  work  groups 
and  busy  in  a  variety  of  operations.  They 
work  two— and  now  there  is  talk  of  three- 
shifts,  virtual  round-the-clock  work  to  ac- 
conu>liBh  a  seemingly  endless  Job. 

It  hardly  seems  ■■  though  there  are  sixty 
or  seventy  men  down  there.  That's  because 
the  distance  in  "the  hole"  Is  so  vast,  the 
scale  so  monumentaL 

Oetting  into  the  hole  is  arduous  in  Itself. 
You  walk  down  four  flights  of  metal  stairs— 
about  50  feet  on  the  downbound  side— to  a 
construction  elevator,  which  drops  you  an- 
other 40  to  50  feet  undergroimd.  When  you 
emerge,  you  are  standing  Just  inside  the 
towering,  and  covered,  downbound  gate. 
Above  you,  and  stretching  nearly  as  far  as 
you  can  see.  is  a  blackened  sky  of  metal 
And  off  in  the  distance,  about  the  size  of  a 
pair  of  playing  cards,  is  another  set  of 
gates— the  upbound  side  of  Eisenhower. 

Ahead  of  you  is  what  they  call  "the  cham- 
ber"—the  place  where  the  boats  go.  Tower- 
ing walls  on  either  side  of  you  stretch,  it 
seems,  all  the  way  up  to  Andromeda  and  the 
brackish  water  below  you.  drained  from  the 
locks,  yet  still  more  than  20  feet  deep,  looks 
cold  and  menacing. 

Off  in  the  distance,  more  than  halfway  up 
the  wall,  an  island  of  light  penetrates  the 
darkness  and  you  make  out  a  minute  plat- 
form with  perhwjs  half  a  dozen  men  work- 
ing with  small  air  hamhiers.  The  sound  of 
their  drills  is  staccato  as  it  ricochets  off  the 
far  chamber  walL 

In  the  remote  distance  you  see  anbther 
team  of  men,  this  time  the  size  of  ants, 
working  quietly  with  machinery  you  caimot 
identify,  engaged  In  tasks  you  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Along  catwalks  which  criss-cross  a  maze  of 
culverts  below  your  feet,  helmeted  workmen 
move  to  unannounced  destinations,  preoccu- 
pied, seemingly  fiehting  against  the  sense  of 
Isolation  that  permeates  the  cavernous 
arena. 

You  get  the  feeling,  somehow,  that  this  is 
not  unlike  an  archaeological  dig,  the  inside 
of  Cheops  or  QuetzalcoatL  It  Is  not  of  this 
world,  surely,  for  all  of  your  frames  of  refer- 
ence seem  to  have  vanished. 

Urged  to  be  careful— for  there  is  danger 
here  for  the  uninitiated— you  make  your 
way  another  fifteen  feet  into  a  maze  of  tun- 
nels and  corridors  below  you.  putting  you 
still  deeper  into  the  dank,  chilled  bowels  of 
the  loclc 

You  are  dressed  warmly:  the  Seaway 
people  have  seen  to  it  that  you  are  pr^ 
pared,  as  their  own  men  are,  to  ward  off  the 
elements  you  find  here.  Furnaces  provide 
surprising  levels  of  warmth,  but  there  Is 
water  under  foot  here,  there  is  a  chill— and 
there  is  the  darkness. 

You  move  through  a  tunnel  half  as  high 
as  you  are— in  a  place  they  call  a  diffuser 
area— and  down  a  couple  of  corridors  of  con- 
crete until  you  stand  in  a  towering  gallery— 
an  endless  concrete  haUway  as  wide  as  a 
house  and  as  long  as  the  eye  can  see.  You 
leam.  soon,  that  the  gallery  is  broken  up 
with  heavy  plastic  dividers  to  keep  warmth 
and  dust  from  acurUng  throughout. 

With  you  (s  Joseph  Simms  and  Aichard 
Bieulieu.  Simms  is  chief  of  operations  and 
Bieulieu.  right  now.  is  an  inspector.  Both 
have  been  with  the  Seaway  since  day  one, 
and  both  speak  with  the  kind  of  pride  you 
seem  to  hear  only  when  people  talk  about 
their  alma  maters— or  thdr  military  service. 

Simms  tells  you  that  they  InstaUed  stop 
logs  on  December  23.  after  passage  of  the 
last  veaseL  Both  locks  were  completely  cov- 
ered alz  day*  later. 
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You  remember  that  upstairs,  somewhere, 
in  the  daylight.  Ralph  Millar,  Director  of 
Procurement  and  Supply,  had  told  you  that 
three  contracting  compamlea  and  over  50 
temporary  tradesmen  had  been  added  to  the 
more-than-fifty  Seaway  Corporation  oper- 
ations personnel  to  make  the  winter  repairs. 

The  1979-W  winter  maintenance  program, 
Millar  said,  could  cost  nearly  $2  million, 
with  over  $950,000  of  this  amount  awarded 
to  northern  New  York  contractors  and  an- 
other $250,000  used  to  pay  the  temporary 
winter  help. 

What  are  they  doing? 

Well,  at  SneU  they're  sandblasting  and 
painting  downstream  mitre  gates,  repairing 
deteriorated  concrete— well  talk  more  about 
that  later— and  executing  a  massive  core 
sampling  program  to  determine  the  ongoing 
fitness  of  the  locks. 

Here  at  Eisenhower,  crews  are  completing 
a  flushing  port  system,  changing  hoist 
cables  on  the  vertical  lift  gate  and,  again,  re- 
pairing deteriorating  concrete. 

(According  to  Maintenance  Chief  Allan  G. 
Mcintosh,  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
lock  machinery  maintenance— a  Job  which 
had  been  deferred  in  previous  years  in  favor 
of  more  pressing  structural  repair  work.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  for  emphasis  on  repairing 
deteriorating  concrete,  time  did  not  permit 
complete  maintenance  of  all  of  the  machin- 
ery.) 

Throughout  the  vastness  of  the  lock- 
along  the  chamber  walls,  by  the  diff  users,  in 
the  ports  and  the  gallery— isolated  crews,  in 
numbers  ranging  from  six  to  perhaps  ten. 
work  with  air  hammers  to  remove  crum- 
bling concrete.  You  watch  as  the  concrete 
falls  away,  like  powder.  leaving  only  aggre- 
gate, which  soon  clatters  to  the  floor. 

Everywhere  you  look  this  work  is  going 
on— In  galleries,  on  both  sides  of  the  lock 
chamber,  at  both  ends  of  the  vast  lock, 
around  comers,  along  the  floors,  in  culverts, 
at  the  downstream  valves,  above  you.  down 
below  .... 

When  the  deteriorated  concrete  is  re- 
moved—that is,  when  the  Seaway  men  driU 
far  back  enough  to  hit  good  concrete — new 
reinforced  concrete  Is  poured  back.  That 
wiU  come  later.  Right  now,  the  Job  is  to  dig 
out  the  bad  stuff. 

Also  now,  cores  are  being  taken— rouqd 
cylinders  about  four  feet  long  and  perhaps 
(our  inches  across— to  monitor  the  condition 
of  the  concrete— to  see  if,  and  at  what  point. 
it  is  deteriorating. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  among  the  men, 
down  there  In  the  darkness,  and  it  makes 
you  wonder  what  might  happen  if,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  it  became  necessary  to 
close  down  one  of  the  locks  during  the  ship- 
ping season  for  some  kind  of  emergency 
repair. 

According  to  Thomas  Sizemore  who  is  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  Associate  Director  Wil- 
liam Kennedy,  if  a  gate  is  rammed,  a  gate- 
lifter  Is  standing  by  with  a  set  of  new  gates, 
and  damage  can  t>e  repaired  with  relatively 
UtUe  loss  of  time. 

(Sizemore,  before  Joining  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  at  the  Panama  Canal.) 

Given  a  bad  enough  problem.  Great  Lakes 
international  trade  would  grind  to  a  halt. 
An  end  to  shipping. 

Down  there,  in  the  chill  and  dai^  it 
seemed  an  unnecessary  risk  to  take,  from  a 
military  as  well  as  an  economic  standpoint. 
Why,  you  wonder,  arent  those  locks 
twiimed.too7 

Joe  Simms  points  to  a  group  of  men  work- 
ing overhead  in  one  of  the  culverts,  and  tells 
you  they  are  Installing  a  butterfly  valve, 
along  with  hydraulic  and  eltetrtcal  controls 
for  operating  the  flushing  port  system. 

Uke  everyone  you  see  In  this  underground 
world,  these  men  are  working  hard.  With  a 
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sense  of  dedication.  And  with  a  sense  of 
pride. 

"We've  gotta  get  it  finished  and  get  out  of 
here,"  one  of  them  tells  you.  "If  we  don't 
get  finished  on  time,  the  shipping  season 
don't  start  on  time." 

Another,  coming  down  from  a  ladder,  and 
casting  about  for  his  lunehboz,  learns  who 
we  are  and  says,  "You  tell  'em  out  there  In 
the  Lakes  that  every  one  of  'em  that  com- 
plains about  closing  up  the  locks  in  winter 
should  get  their  [deleted]  down  here  to  see 
what  we  got  to  do  to  keep  these  things 
working  arid  safe." 

Another  worker,  a  linesman  during  the 
shipping  season,  and  working  a  drill  now, 
adds,  "Back  there  in  the  Lakes,  they  think 
we  Just  loaf  arotmd  an  winter.  Let  me  tell 
you,  if  it  weren't  for  what  we  do  in  the 
winter,  there  wouldn't  be  no  summer  ship- 
ping. He  removes  his  goggles  and  gas  mask 
and  looks  not  unlike  an  owl,  his  face 
chalked  with  dust  except  for  where  the  pro- 
tection was. 

You  climb  temporary  ladders  up  the  face 
of  the  lock  wall,  until  your  arms  and  legs 
ache.  Up  there,  too,  the  hammers  are  at 
work.  Through  more  culverts  and  tunnels 
and  out  onto  the  black  water  on  a  barge, 
you  look  at  this  wondrous  thing,  which  goes 
by  the  unassuming  name  of  winter  mainU- 
nance. 

Hours  pass  and  you  feel  you've  seen 
enough  to  write  about  it.  So  you  head  back, 
bringing  a  spent  photographer  with  you, 
and  as  you  move  through  one  of  the  low, 
blsck  diffusing  ports,  you  meet  another 
figure  coming  the  other  way. 

There  are  a  lot  of  them,  all  bent  nearly 
double,  moving  in  the  dark.  From  some-, 
where  the  beam  of  a  flashlight  stabs  into 
the  darkness. 

You  get  yourselves  untangled  and  find  a 
group  of  five  or  six,  in  hard  hats,  work 
clothes,  boots  and  Jackets,  and  you  assume 
it's  another  crew  moving  into  position. 

The  man  with  the  flashlight  points  his 
beam  of  light  toward  a  passage  and  another 
voice  says,  "Well  t>e  moving  into  this  area 
next  weelt." 

You  recognize  the  voice.  But  not  the 
outfit.  David  Oberlln.  Seaway  Administra- 
tor, below  his  goggles  and  hard  hat  grins  at 
you  and  wonders  if  you're  lost,  or  whether 
Seaway  Review  has  simply  gone  under- 
ground. 

He  introduces  you  to  Robert  Blackford 
Duncan,  who  happens  to  be  a  Congressman 
from  Oregon,  interested  in  Seaway  mainte- 
nance because  he's  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  Appropri- 
ations and  he  wants  to  find  out  first  hand 
what's  going  on. 

With  them  are  William  Kennedy,  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  and  Resident  Manager 
at  the  Seaway  locks:  John  Adams  (with  the 
flashlight),  the  Seaway's  Chief  of  Engineer- 
ing: Robert  Kraft.  Deputy  Counsel:  David 
Biut,  an  aide  to  Rep.  Duncan:  and  a  man 
from  D.O.T.'s  Congressional  Affairs  Office, 
Stevenson  McDvalne. 

Oberlln  invites  you  to  have  a  boxed  Itmch 
in  the  tool  crib  with  the  group,  but  you  de- 
cline with  the  urgent  sense  that  you  have 
had  enough  of  this  dark,  chilled  hole. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  people?"  he 
asks.  "Arent  they  greatr 

"They're  fantastie."  you  nod.  "If  anybody 
every  complains  about  a  regulated  dose,  or 
asks  why  the  locks  shouldn't  stay  open 
when  the  weather's  not  quite  disastrous— let 
them  talk  to  that  fellow  who's  helping  build 
the  flushing  port." 

Oberlln  wonden  why  you  say  that 

"Because  hell  teO  them  that  if  you  dont 
close  on  time,  you  doot  get  the  work  done— 
and  you  cant  open  oo  Ume." 

"Amen."  says  Bill  Kennedy. 

"Amen,"  says  Joe  Simms. 
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"And  over  here."  John  Adams  continues, 
"you  can  see  by  this  core  sample .  .  ." 

You  move  hito  the  darkness  again,  glad 
you  had  already  seen  all  that  and  hoping 
you  could  remember  ectough  to  write  It  as  It 
was.* 


GEORGE  H.  FALLON 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

OP  mrasTLVAnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHT ATTVES 

Tiiesdav.  April  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAO  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  former  Congressman 
George  H.  Fallon,  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  37  years 
beginning  in  1944.  died  on  March  21  of 
this  year.  He  served  his  district  well 
during  his  service  here.  He  was  a  good 
man  and  a  nice  man  and  the  traditions 
of  the  House  were  enriched  by  (d* 
service. 

I    extend    my   condolences   to    his 
family  on  this  sad  occasion.9 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CRANBERRY 
WILDERNESS  AREA 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OP  WIST  vntcniu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSKNTATtVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  advise  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  new  proposal  to  establish  a  Cran- 
berry Wilderness  Area  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

My  new  bill  generally  follows  the 
outlines  of  part  of  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives originally  studied  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  It  will  create  a  wilder- 
ness area  totaling  approximately 
10.500  acres.  Combining  this  new  area 
with  the  eight  other  tmits  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdemess  System  in  the  gener- 
al region,  we  will  have  preserved  well 
over  150,000  acres  of  wilderness  for- 
ever. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  also  for- 
mally recognizes  the  national  signifi- 
cance of  the  Cranberry  Qlades  by  des- 
ignating it  as  the  "Cranberry  Glades 
National  Botanical  Area"  and  by  as- 
suring its  continued  management  for 
maximum  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  comparable  protection  for 
this  popular  area  in  the  administra- 
tion's wilderness  proposaL 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  ctmipro- 
mise  to  develop.  Not  only  \i  the  area 
famous  for  its  beauty  and  solitude,  but 
it  Is,  also,  an  area  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. It  contains  18.5  mUUon  tons 
of  known  coal  reserves  and  supports  a 
timber  stand  which  Forest  Servtoe  es- 
timates indicate  could  produce  S.6  mfl- 
lion  board  feet  of  valuable  hardwood. 
Other  authoritative  aouroei  mcgest 
that  this  estimate  li  tar  under  the  real 
timber  potential  of  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion, it  contains  significant  potential 
oU  and  gas  resources. 
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I  mc  Man  this  because  the  Forest 
Servkx  wOdemess  study  acknowledges 
the  fast  that  "the  economy  of  the 
local  ai  ea  Is  heavily  dependent  on  nat- 
ural r  source  production."  To  help 
minimi  se  the  adverse  economic  impact 
of  the  ivOdemess  designation  on  Web- 
ster an  i  Pocahontas  Counties  my  pro- 
posal s  carefully  crafted  to  excise 
from  t  ke  wilderness  boundaries  nearly 
all  of  he  known  coal  reserves  and  a 
signlfk  ant  portion  of  the  saw  timber. 
This  is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
area  and  particularly  to  these  two 
countl4  8  which  are  already  suffering 
eztren  t  economic  hardship  and  severe 
unemp  oyment  problems.  Under  my 
propoc  J.  these  valuable  resources 
could  t  e  developed  and  utilized  if  such 
develoi  ment  can  be  accomplished 
wlthou  ;  significantly  and  substantially 
impair  og  the  outdoor  recreational 
values  of  the  back  country.  This  will 
mean  t  tiat  any  development  of  the  re- 
source will  have  to  be  accomplished 
careful  [y  and  in  a  numner  that  is  sen- 
sitive t  >  the  natural,  scenic,  and  recre- 
ation V  dues  we  are  trying  to  protect 

The  levelopment  of  the  coal  in  this 
area  sliould  not  impair  the  values  of 
the  Uck  country  lands,  since  any 
future  extractions  woiild  be  required 
to  conJ  orm  to  all  existing  Federal  and 
State  ]  iws  and  regulations.  In  fact,  it 
is  my  \  nderstanding  that  there  are  no 
exlstin;  strip  mining  rights  in  this 
entire  I  irea. 

I  nee  1  not  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  low  important  it  is  for  America 
to  dev(  lop  its  energy  resources.  Here 
we  hav  e  not  only  coal,  but  possibly  oil 
and  gis,  which  could  help — even  if 
only  iz  a  modest  way— to  satisfy  our 
Nation  s  energy  needs  and  I  believe  we 
must  ]  lot  preclude  its  development. 
But  if  he  Secretary  decides,  even  with 
aU  of  the  existing  protections  under 
presen  law  and  under  this  new  bill, 
that  t  le  coal  should  not  be  mined, 
then  h ;  can  preclude  it  by  purchasing 
the  pri  rate  holdings. 

Mr.  I  {peaker,  my  proposal  will  give 
immed  ate  wilderness  protection  to 
10.500  acres  of  pristine  wild  lands 
worths  of  wilderness  designation.  The 
rest  of  the  administration's  proposed 
wllden  ess  area— another  25.100 
acres— iirould  be  outside  the  wilder- 
ness, b  It  would  be  formally  designated 
as  "Ba(  :k  Country."  and  would  be  man- 
aged, IS  it  has  been  for  several  dec- 
ades, s  I  that  everyone  can  have  an  op- 
portiin  ty  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  area. 

In  tl  is  back  country  area,  my  pro- 
posal t  ill  aUow  Adirondack-type  shel- 
ters to  continue  to  be  maintained,  and 
should  permit  picnic  areas,  camp- 
ground I  and  shelters  to  be  constructed 
for  fai  lilies  and  friends  who  want  to 
have  a  Simday  outing  or  a  weekend  in 
the  wo  xls.  My  proposal  will  insure  the 
most  ( smplete  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  en  ire  area  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
experi(  noes.  It  will  allow  the  hardy 
backpt  cker  his  wfldemess  experience; 
it  wUl  protect  the  scenic  beauty  for 
the  cm  ual  hiker,  horseback  rider,  and 
cross-c  >untry  skier;  it  will  permit  fish- 
ermen and  hunters  to  continue  their 
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traditional  activities;  it  should  en- 
hance recreational  opportunities  for 
all  people— young  and  old  alike:  and  it 
may  permit  the  development  of  some 
energy  and  other  natural  resources 
which  this  Nation  so  sorely  needs.* 


April  2,  1980 


R.L.D.S.  CHURCH  MARKS  150 
YEARS 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

oriussoinu 

nf  THK  BOUSE  OF  RXPBESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
6  is  a  significant  day  in  American  his- 
tory. On  this  date,  150  years  ago,  the 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  was  founded  by 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr..  in  western  New 
York. 

This  church  is  large  in  worldwide  ac- 
compllshipents.  and  it  is  an  excellent 
international  representative  for  the 
United  States.  The  compassion,  love, 
and  concern  for  fellow  men  and 
women  have  endeared  the  Reorga- 
nized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  to  the  hearts  of  millions 
worldwide. 

R.L.D.S.  members  are  often  out- 
standing community.  State,  and  na- 
tional leaders,  exemplifying  their  love 
for  Ood  unassumingly,  yet  with 
strength.  The  distinguished  UJS.  Sena- 
tor Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota  is 
a  lifelong  member  of  the  R.L.DJ5. 
Church. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  contributions  the  Reorga- 
nized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  with  headquarters  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  has  made  to  the  world. 

In  this  sesquicentennial  year,  our 
prayers  are  with  R.L.D.S.  President 
Wallace  B.  Smith  in  his  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  church's  fine  work.« 


FOR  COMPETITION.  FORD  HAS 
BETTER  IDEA:  NONE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CAUrORRIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  national  economic  troubles  mount, 
there  is  ah  Increasing  tendency  to 
blame  others.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion's insistence,  only  recently  tem- 
pered, that  OPEC  is  solely  to  blame 
for  our  unprecedented  rate  of  infla- 
tion is  perhaps  the  classic  example. 

The  private  sector  is,  of  course, 
hardly  immune  from  this  temptation. 
During  the  protracted  debate  on  the 
Chrysler  bailout.  Chrysler's  failings 
were  variously  ascribed  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  OPEC  nations— a 
popular  villain- Chrysler  workers. 
Japan,  GM.  and  the  American  con- 
siuner.  While  Chrysler  management 
even  admitted  that  it  too  might  be 
partially  to  blame,  the  bottom  line  re- 
mained consistent:  Federal  assistance 


and  protection  from  the  natural  work- 
ins^  of  the  marketplace  was  necessary. 

The  pattern  persists.  We  have  re- 
cently witnessed  suggestions  from  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  from  the  United 
Auto  Workers  that  Japanese  auto  im- 
ports be  limited,  and  that  Japanese 
car  companies  be  required  to  build 
plants  in  the  United  States.  The  point, 
of  course,  is  to  protect  U.S.  firms  and 
U.S.  workers  from  what  is  increasingly 
viewed  as  a  dangerous  economic  prin- 
ciple: competition. 

Like  everyone  else.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
state  of  our  economy.  It  appears  to 
me,  howevw,  that  we  may  have  more 
to  fear  from  ourselves  than  from  those 
so  commonly  blamed  for  our  problems. 
I,  therefore,  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  lucid  article  by  Robert  Sam- 
uelson  which  bears  provocatively  on 
this  Issue. 

For  CoMPRinoM,  Foro  Has  Better  Idea: 

None 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Some  ideas  compel  parody.  The  recent 
suggestion  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  restrict 
Japanese  car  imports— a  propos&l  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  United  Auto  Workers— 
struck  us  Just  that  way.  And  nothing  would 
be  easier.  We'd  invite  Ed  McMahon,  the  an- 
nouncer who  does  Ford's  commercials,  into 
our  column  and  engage  In  a  bit  of  self-serv- 
ing dialogue.  It  would  go  lUe  this: 

Us:  Olad  you  could  Join  us,  Ed.  for  our 
weekly  talk  show  on  the  economy.  What's 
new  at  Ford? 

McMahon:  Well,  as  you  know.  Ford  wants 
to  be  your  car  company.  We've  had  our 
problems  recently.  The  North  American  di- 
vision actually  lost  money  last  year.  But 
Ford  still  wants  to  be  your  car  company. 

Us:  How  do  you  and  Henry  intend  to  do 
that  Ed? 

McMahon:  Competition  Is  old-fashioned, 
out-of-date.  Ford  has  a  better  idea.  We're 
going  to  pass  a  law  hindering  people  from 
buying  other  companies'  cars.  First,  limit 
Japanese  Imports.  Next,  make  the  Japanese 
build  factories  here. 

Us:  Won't  that  drive  car  prices  up? 

McMahon:  That's  the  idea.  As  you  know, 
most  of  the  car  slump  is  in  bigger  models, 
which  the  Japanese  don't  make.  But  all 
those  small  Japanese  cars  force  us  to  keep 
our  own  profit  margins  down  on  small  cart. 
and  that's  where  the  big  market  will  be  In 
the  1980s.  Our  labor  rates  are  higher  than 
Japan's,  and  their  workers  probably  work 
harder.  That's  why  we'd  like  them  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  can  pay  more  for 
less. 

This  kind  of  writing  Is  fun:  It  geU  the 
Juices  going.  But  we're  going  to  abstain 
from  fiulher  Journalistic  self-indulgence. 
The  Ford  proposal  deserves  more  serious 
treatment  because  It  symbolizes  something 
more  significant  than  Just  another  dose  of 
trade  protectionism. 

More  and  more.  It's  economic  isolationism. 
A  vague  feeling  now  exists  that  the  less  we 
have  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
better.  The  rough  idea  Is  to  become  stronger 
militarily  and  more  self-sufficient  economi- 
cally. Anything  that  Improves  our  insula- 
tion seems  increasingly  attractive.  Ford's 
plan  is  but  one  of  the  legislative  proposals 
to  favor  domestic  over  foreign  production; 
suggested  subsidies  for  small  refineries,  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  gaaohol— turning  grain  into 
fuel— are  only  some  of  the  most  prominent. 

All  these  schemes  differ  In  detaU,  but  they 
signify  a  shift  in  the  domestic  poUtlcal  cU- 
mate  with  possibly  profound  ImpUcationa 
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The  dangers  are  clear  enough.  Protecting 
inefficient  industries  and  resorting  to  in- 
creasingly heavy  subsidies  for  fuel  and 
other  "essential"  goods  could  turn  the 
United  States  hito  one  of  the  world's  perma- 
nently high-cost  economies.  Rampant  pro- 
tectionism could  fragment  our  overseas  alli- 
ances. Only  last  month.  U.8.  Steel  Corp. 
filed  a  massive  "dumping"  complaint 
against  European  steel  producers.  Further 
complaints  against  Japan  and  others  could 
follow. 

Possible  side  effects  defy  predlctloiL  Con- 
sider Japan.  It  Is  the  largest  customer  for 
VS.  farm  goods,  but  If  its  steel  and  car  ex- 
ports are  suppressed,  can  it  sustain  VS. 
grain  purchases?  If  not,  pressure  from  farm- 
ers to  turn  more  grain  into  fuel  (and  prop 
up  grain  prices)  are  bound  to  mount  Ecolo- 
glsts  such  as  Lester  R.  Brown  of  the  World- 
watch  Institute  see  a  larger  moral  issue  in 
this  trend:  feeding  cars  instead  of  people. 

But  no  one  should  deny  the  lure  of  the 
new  isolationism.  Vague  as  it  is,  this  new 
ideology  represents  an  understandable  reac- 
tion to  the  growing  Intrusion  of  internation- 
al events  on  the  American  economy.  For 
years,  these  were  minor  and  the  United 
States  played  global  preacher,  moralizing 
against  the  sins  of  protectionism  and  eco- 
nomic nationalisHL  Now,  we  have  Joined  the 
congregation  and  see  that  oil  is  only  an  ex- 
treme example  of  a  general  truism;  once  im- 
ports or  exports  capture  a  substantial  part 
of  an  industry's  sales,  it  loses  its  national 
autonomy. 

Atiout  two-fifths  of  America's  harvest  goes 
abroad,  and  U.S.  grain  prices— and,  ulti- 
mately, meat  prices — depend  heavily  on 
world  food  conditions.  About  a  fifth  of  U.S. 
steel  and  car  sales  are  imports;  that's  large 
enough  to  put  U.S.  workers  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  their  overseas  counterparts. 

Americans  are  now  painfully  letuning  that 
world  markets  are  inherently  less  stable— 
than  national  ones.  Political  upheavals  can 
create  havoc  with  prices  and  supplies:  wit- 
ness oil.  Natural  calamities  can  do  the  same: 
witness  grain.  Export  and  import  volumes 
can  swing  unpredictably:  witness  everything 
from  shoes  to  nuclear  reactors. 

Who  can  deny  the  appeal  of  insulating 
the  United  States  from  this  turbulence?  We 
are  loath  to  let  other  countries  dictate  our 
living  conditions,  and  yet  that  seems  to  be 
the  threat.  Many  of  our  best-paid  manufac- 
turing workers  (autos  and  steel  again)  are  in 
relatively  low-sldll  jobs.  Workers  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  can  do  these  Jobs  for 
much  less,  and  possibly,  with  more  zeal,  be- 
cause they  appreciate  the  work  and  have 
weaker  unions  (or  none  at  all)  to  protect 
them. 

If  all  this  seems  to  imply  an  economic  ver- 
sion of  the  America  First  Committee,  you 
have  to  wonder  if  Am-;ricans  aren't  for 
America  first,  who  will  be?  Good  question. 

But  the  question  that  needs  to  be  asked  si- 
multaneously is  whether  the  proposals  that 
parade  under  this  baimer  really  put  all 
Americana  first— or  Just  some.  The  Ford  and 
UAW  Import  restrictions  are  self-serving  ta 
the  extreme.  Ironically,  higher  car  prices 
would  probably  slow  the  shift  to  more  fuel- 
efficient  vehicles,  exaggerating  the  national 
dependence  on  Iniported  olL 

"There  are  limits  to  the  threats  of  low  for- 
eign labor  costs  and  other  associated  eco- 
nomic "advantages."  more  lax  environmen- 
tal or  safety  regulations.  Transportation  to 
the  United  States  provides  one  cost  cushion 
(it  adds  about  10  percent  for  steel),  and  tra- 
ditionally-high UJB.  productivity  has  consti- 
tuted another.  The  ailments  of  the  auto  and 
steel  Industries  stem  largely  from  runaway 
labor  costs  (which  have  advanced  much 
more  rapidly  than  average)  and  ifttciMl 
problems:  the  dramatic  shift  to  smaller  cars 
for  autos  and  obsolete  plants  for  steeL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  going  to  face  this  issue  again  and 
again  in  the  1980s:  what  is  to  be  our  politi- 
cal response  to  global  economic  change? 
The  possibility  is  real  that  all  nations, 
scrambling  to  protect  their  individual  inter- 
ests, will  make  things  worse  tor  everyone. 
And,  like  it  or  not.  the  United  States  does 
have  a  leadership  role  to  play.  No  one  wants 
to  trust  unreliable  foreign  markets  for  es- 
sential goods,  but  we  need  to  be  clear- 
headed about  what  is  a  genuine  threat  to 
national  security  and  what  is  simply  clever 
sloganeering.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BART  MUELLER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

<»IIXW  JXRSXT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2. 1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
today  in  recognizing  the  award  given 
to  my  friend.  Bart  Mueller,  by  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Bart 
has  been  selected  from  the  thousands 
of  persons  employed  by  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  as  the  "Citizen  of  the 
Month," 

Each  month  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone selects  from  the  ranks  of  its  em- 
ployees one  person  who  displays  a 
commitment  to  the  improvement  of 
his  commtihity  and  an  eagerness  to 
take  the  lead  in  achieving  that  encL 
Bart  Mueller  is  clearly  such  a  person, 
so  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that 
he  has  been  chosen  for  this  honor. 

Bart  Mueller  serves  his  community 
is  a  variety  of  ways.  As  a  member  of 
the  Lions  Club,  he  has  been  active  In 
upgrading  recreational  opportunities 
to  the  youth  of  Oaldyn.  As  director  of 
public  safety,  he  was  instrumental  in 
instituting  the  senior  citizen  check-in 
program  that  monitors  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  senior  citizens  of  his 
community.  As  a  coach  of  the  Oaklyn 
Cougars,  he  has  helped  the  yoimg  of 
his  town  strengthen  both  their  body 
and  the  character  through  sport.  As  a 
member  of  the  public  assistance  board 
he  has  helped  the  less  fortiuiate 
weather  the  storm.  He  was  recently 
elected  mayor  of  Oaklyn  where  I  am 
sure  he  will  <x>ntinue  to  seek  the  great- 
est good  for  his  community. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  award.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  those  of  his  fellow  workers  and 
friends.9 


THE  EFFECT  OF  MR.  MUGABE'S 
TRIUMPH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  nw  YORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  HEPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  2. 1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rhode- 
sia is  In  the  process  of  transforming 
Itself  from  a  British  colony  to  an  inde- 
pendent Zimbabwe  after  7  long  years 
of  civil  war,  which  left  more  than 
25,000  casualties.  Under  Common- 
wealth au^)icea,  democratic  elections 
took  place;  and  the  black  voten  over- 
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whelmlngly  picked  Itr.  Robot 
Mugabe  and  his  party  to  be  thdr 
future  leader. 

Although  there  had  been  some  con- 
cem  among  Western  obaervers  about  a 
possible  Mugabe  victory,  calm  reflec- 
tion concerning  his  poattkms  oa  the 
Important  issues  has  eased  most  of 
that  concern.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mu- 
gabe's statements  and  actions  sbice  his 
electoral  victory  have  been  extremely 
moderate.  He  has  appointed  his  chief 
electoral  rival,  Mr.  Joahua  Nkomo, 
Minister  of  Home  Aff  ahra;  and  he  has 
appointed  two  whites,  Inchidhig  a 
member  of  the  white-supremacist  Pa- 
triotic Front,  to  his  new  cabinet.  He 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  will  re- 
spect the  right  to  private  property, 
which  is  welcome  news  to  both  white 
Rhodeslans  and  Western  investors 
who  are  very  interested  In  the  large 
quantities  of  key  m<n^r«i«  which  his 
country  possesses. 

Most  significantly.  Mr.  Mugabe  has 
emphasized  that  he  will  not  Interfere 
In  the  inteinal  affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  deq>lte  that  country's 
official  policy  of  systematic  discrimi- 
nation against  nonwhltes.  Perhaps. 
Mr.  Mugabe's  most  important  contri- 
bution to  peace  in  southern  Africa  will 
be  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  whites 
in  South  Africa,  and  particularly  to 
the  intransigent  Afrikaners,  that 
i^artheid  must  be  abandoned.  If  white 
South  Africans  do  not  embai^  on  a 
course  of  liberalization  on  all  fronts, 
black  and  other  South  Africans  are 
likely  to  lose  their  already  worn  pa- 
tience and  resort  to  aimed  struggle,  in 
order  to  achieve  majority  rule. 
.  Because  of  its  long  Involvement  in 
the' area.  Great  Britain  has  been  espe- 
cially concerned  about  developments 
in  southern  Africa.  Throughout  the 
long  history  of  problems  in  southern 
Africa,  the  Manchester  Guardian  has 
reported  events  in  the  area  in  a  fair 
and  insightful  manner.  I  want  to  share 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  two  editori- 
als which  recently  appeared  in  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  The  first  dtsnissea  the 
impact  of  Mr.  Mugabe's  victory  on  the 
soon-to-be  Zimbabwe,  and  the  second 
analyzes  the  situation  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  and  the  options  open 
to  Prime  Minister  Botha. 

The  editorials  follow: 
Rhobksu— Tbs  Clxakist  OuTOOiiB  am  the 


The  Rhodeslan  elections  have  produced 
the  best  possible  decision.  Anything  else 
would  have  been  not  a  dficlston  but  a  lack  of 
decision,  leading  to  long  and  damaging  In- 
fighting or  worse.  There  would  have  been 
endless  scope  for  ipenilaMon  about  irtiether 
the  Zesum  and  the  Ndau  could  team  up 
against  the  Manyika.  or  wbat  role  the  Nde- 
bele  could  play  as  middlemen.  White  power- 
brokers  would  have  been  called  in  to  shore 
up  unsteady  alliances.  All  that  can  be  for- 
gotten. Zimbabwe  has  voted  as  .one  nation, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  oountiy  is  ttetter 
now  than  it  has  ever  been.  Of  couiae  Zim- 
babwe Is  not  In  fact  one  nation,  any  more 
than  Great  Brttaln.  Mr.  Mugabe  sod  Mr. 
Nkomo  are  the  leaden  of  tbe  two  natloos  of 
which  Zimbabwe  is  rompnsed  and  eadi  has 
received  the  <»"»'  ■i>»ifi*«g  — nWo— «*»it  gf 
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election  results  it  is  custom- 
out  that,  nevertheless,  formida- 
remain.  We  ask  to  be  excused 
sxercise,  if  only  because  every- 
what  they  are.  Tou  do  not 
expectations,  as  Mrs.  Thatcher 
Muzorewa  have  learned  within 
without  risking  Inflated  prices  or 
By  contrast  there  looks  to 
fewer  than  there  was  a  fort- 
'  lie  fear  of  a  white  coup  has  re- 
Qdecisive  result  might  have  re- 
dedsive  result  has  killed   It. 
Walls  is  only  one  of  many 
judge  their  future  to  lie  in  Zim- 
who.  along  with  many  more 
to  start  again  after  years  spent 
would  have  chosen.  If  the  gener- 
in  command  of  the  security 
be  well  qualified  (better  than 
visualised  under  the  forgotten 
Anglo-Ameitean  plan)  to  integrate  the  guer- 
rilla forces  rith  his  own. 
Conserval  Ives 
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after  the  Lancaster  House  con- 
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He  more  than  anyone  had 
House  about.  Nkomo's 
out  almost  exactly  as  predicted, 
lay  between  Mugabe  and  the 
almost  every  forecast  gave  the 
store  than  he  actually  received. 
see  why.  The  Bishop  did  receive 
last  year  in  elections  which  of- 
a  half-way  stage  towards  the 
[ovemment  which  most  of  them 
there  Is  scarcely  a  village  in  the 
which  has  not  seen  sons  depart 
(in  Nkomo's  case.  Botswana 
to   train    with    the    guerrilla 
prestige  has  been  great,  the 
set  against  the  erosion  of  the 
atAhority.  Therefore,  although  In- 
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and  has  certainly  been  an 
it  has  not  in  any  way  been  de- 
pressure,  yes.  A  villager  will 
t^ipopularity.   But  intimidation, 
coerdim  of  many  thousands  of 
against  their  wishes,  has  been 
ZANU  election  tactic  since  the 
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bigan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  who  now  criticise  Lords  Carrington 
and  Soames  might  Instead  be  congratulating 
them.  In  the  first  place  the  logistical  con- 
duct of  the  cease-fire  and  the  election  has 
been  highly  professional.  It  can  do  Britain 
no  harm  to  be  seen  exporting  such  thor- 
ough-going expertise.  Secondly  it  Is  widely 
assumed  that  Britain  would  have  preferred 
a  different  result  and  that  Lord  Soames  was 
somehow  trying  to  wangle  an  improbable 
Muzorewa  victory.  President  Nyerere  was 
the  leader  of  that  school  and  has  had  the 
grace  to  apologise.  It  Is  an  elementary  thing 
to  say  to  Dr.  Nyerere  and  the  other  recent 
sceptics  but  in  some  countries  elections  are 
not  a  foregone  conclusion  and  the  result  is 
often  not  known  until  the  votes  have  been 
counted.  (They  should  try  it  some  time.) 
But  thirdly  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  back 
to  the  days  before  Lancaster  House  and  con- 
template what  seemed  the  Impossibility  of 
the  course  on  Which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  embarked:  ending  the  way,  agree- 
ing to  the  constitution,  niling  the  country, 
producing  a  convincing  prime  minister,  and 
releasing  Britain  from  the  burden  of  15 
years.  Mission  accomplished,  and  not  with 
aplomb. 

Mr.  Botha  Looks  to  the  Future 

Mr.  P.  W.  Botha  is  doing  what  guerrilla 
leaders  are  reckoned  to  do.  He  is  politicising 
the  people.  Whereas  Mr.  Vorster's  speeches 
all  emphasised  resistance  and  continuity 
Mr.  Botha's  emphasise  change.  Since  he 
took  office  in  the  ttiroes  of  the  Information 
Department  scandal  he  has  put  forward  a 
number  of  notions  which  are  not  obviously 
popular  with  his  constituents,  including 
trade  union  rights  for  black  workers,  even 
migrant  ones,  and  abolition  of  the  ban  on 
mixed  marriages  and  the  so-called  Immoral- 
ity Act.  He  now  proposes  a  conference  of 
the  races^the  national  convention,  in  fact, 
for  Which  Opposition  groups  and  church- 
men have  in  the  past  campaigned.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  strike  a  new  bargain  between  the 
races  to  replace  that  struck  by  the  whites 
alone. 

After  Zimbabwe  there  is  certainly  no 
escaiw  from  fundamental  re-thinking.  What 
is  not  known  is  whether  Mr.  Botha  is  seek- 
ing to  promote  radical  change  or  to  forestall 
it.  The  outcome  of  the  Rhodeslan  poll  is 
bound  to  alter  South  African  perceptions  of 
what  is  possible  and  of  the  time  available. 
Nothing  short  of  majority  rule  has  been 
found  possible  farther  north,  but  in  the 
view  of  some  South  African  academics  who 
have  scrutinised  the  problem  over  the  last 
decade,  that  is  because  nothing  short  of  ma- 
jority rule  was  seriously  tried.  The  purpose 
of  the  national  convention  wUl  presumably 
be  to  fiiid  a  form  of  partition,  either  of  ter- 
ritory or  of  governmental  powers,  which  will 
represent  that  half-way  house  t>etween 
apartheid  and  majority  rule  which  the  origi- 
nators of  apartheid  believe  to  be  impractica- 
ble, and  even  logically  unsound. 

Mr.  Botha  Is.  however,  going  the  wrong 
way  about  seeking  the  sort  of  accommoda- 
tion he  wanta-supposing.  as  must  at  this 
stage  be  supposed,  that  it  is  a  realistic 
option.  All  races,  he  says,  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Marxism.  But 
that  is  a  manifest  untruth.  The  races  are 
not  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  any 
cause,  and  by  identifying  his  enemy  as 
Marxism,  when  in  fact  it  Is  black  national- 
ism, he  is  asking  his  black  opponents  to 
identify  themselves  as  Marxists.  On  his 
other  wing  BCr.  Botha  has  a  large  reserve  of 
Afrikaner  fundamentalism,  personified  by 
Dr.  Andrles  Treumkht.  to  grapple  with.  It 
is  that  wing  of  the  party  which  thought  it 
bad  gained  a  victory  when  Mr.  Botha  was 
elected.  Mr.  Vorster  never  subdued  it  nor 
did  he  ever  fight  it.  The  cosmetic  changes 
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he  introduced  In  the  apartheid  laws  were 
tiny  in  comparison  with  the  structural 
changes  at  which  Mr.  Botha  Is  aiming. 
Before  the  national  convention  can  commit 
white  South  Africa-  to  the  changes  which 
blacks  might,  ad  Interim,  accept,  a  battle 
has  to  be  fought  and  won  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  National  Party.  Mr.  Botha  Is  well 
placed  to  fight  it  and  win  it.  for  it  seems 
likely  that  only  the  grim  realities  of  govern- 
ing South  Africa  have  saved  him  from 
adopting  that  position. 

To  Judge  from  the  Cape  meeting  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Botha  and  subsequent  com- 
ment in  the  South  Africa  press  the  lesson  of 
Rhodesia  for  South  Africa  may  have  been 
heeded.  It  is  that  self-deception  must  be 
avoided  about  the  true  leadership  of  black 
opinion.  Rhodeslans  believed  themselves  to 
have  blunted  nationalism  when  they  had 
only  settled  Bishop  Muzorewa.  South  Afri- 
cans will  repeat  that  error  if  they  do  not 
open  the  gates  of  Robben  Island.  Mr. 
Botha's  national  convention  could  be  a 
fruitless  discussion  or  a  vitally  important 
turning  point  for  South  Africa.  That  will 
depend  on  who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table.* 


A  LOWER  DISCOUNT  RATE  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS  RELATED 
PAPER 


HON.  CHARLES  L  GRASSLEY 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  requests  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  offer  a  lower  discount 
rate  for  small  business  related  paper. 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  sec- 
tions 13,  13(a),  and  14,  the  Board  may 
offer  special  discoimt  rates  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  paper.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  it  is  the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  can  least  afford  the  high 
interest  rates  which  are  causing  so 
many  businesses  to  fail. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  indicates  that  for 
the  first  10  weeks  of  1980.  business 
failures  increased  30  percent  over  1979 
for  the  West  North  Central  States, 
which  include  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas.  This  statistic,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  failures  had  already  in- 
creased 19  percent  in  1979  over  1978  in 
the  same  region,  shows  a  dramatic 
need  for  action  by  the  Board  to  aid 
small  businesses,  especially  in  rural 
areas. 

Many  rural  banks  have  been  unable 
to  spring  back  from  the  monetary 
cnmch  of  1973  and  1974.  In  recent 
Government  surveys,  about  three- 
fifths  of  these  banks  have  been  report- 
ing greater  demand  for  farm  loans 
than  a  year  earlier,  while  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  banks  have  been  indi- 
cating Increased  availability  of  funds 
for  these  loans.  Meanwhile,  the  imbal- 
ance between  deposit  growth  and  loan 
demands  continues  to  cause  critical  li- 
quidity and  capital  ratios  which  are 
below  average. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a 
recent  letter  to  its  member  banks 
stated  that  It  expected  that  banks. 
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wherever  possible,  would  adjust  lend- 
ing rates  and  other  terms  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  small  businesses  and 
farmers.  My  constituents  Inform  me 
that  this  is  simply  not  happening  in 
Iowa.  While  Chairman  Volcker  be- 
lieves his  policies  of  credit  restrfdnt 
are  necessary,  I  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic adjustments  that  must  be  m&de 
are  borne  equally  by  all  segments  of 
our  economic  system. 

Furthermore,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requests  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  report  regularly  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  loans  and  commitments 
made  by  banks  with  less  than  $300 
million  in  assets.  These  banks  are  cur- 
rently exempted  from  the  reporting 
requirements  of  the  special  credit  re- 
straint, program.  I  think  it  is  extreme- 
ly ImiTortant  that  the  Board  be  aware 
of  the  impact  of  its  policies  on  rurid 
banks  which  represent  a  substantial 
percentage  of  those  with  less  than 
$300  million  in  assets.  Only  then  will 
the  Board  be  cognizant  of  the  credit 
problems  of  small  business. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  resolution.* 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  AND  A 
BALANCED  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OFCAUPoamA 

m  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  balanced  budget  bandwagon  gains 
steam,  our  bom-again  budget  balanc- 
ers are  looking  toward  a  downward  ad- 
justment in  Federal  spending.  Many 
are  looking  in  the  wrong  place,  howev- 
er. They  are  concerned  with  an  area  of 
expenditure  which  has  decreased  in 
real  terms  over  the  past  20  years— de- 
fense spending— rather  than  those 
areas  which  have  appreciably  in- 
creased. It  is  also  vital  to  note  that  55 
I>ercent  of  the  defense  budget  is  for 
mani)ower,  rather  than  the  appropri- 
ation of  military  hardware.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Monday.  March  31,  1980. 
which  points  out  that  statistics  for  the 
past  two  decades  indicate  a  clear  de- 
crease in  military  expenditures  rela- 
tive to  the  total  budget— from  52.3  per- 
cent in  1958,  to  22.7  percent  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Conversely,  ex- 
penditures for  public  assistance  and 
social  welfare  giveaway  programs  in- 
creased dramatically  from  20.8  percent 
in  1958  to  an  estimated  50  percent  of 
the  total  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Following  is  the  editorial  entitled 
"Guns  vs.  What?"  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  my  fellow  budget  balancers 
carefully  review  the  article  and  give 
special  attention  to  the  chart  of  Fed- 
eral outlays. 

Oims  vs.  What? 

With  growing  understanding  of  both  our 
unmet  defense  needs  and  the  necessity  to 

curb  government  spending  to  help  combat 
inflation,  the  stage  ought  to  be  set  for  a 
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d^Mte  over  guns  versus  batter.  But  there  is 
a  powerful  dlapositkm  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
exempt  butter  from  this  debate.  We  are  told 
the  choice  Is  guns  versus  budget  balanoe,  or 
guns  versus  tax  cuts,  or  guns  versus  mother- 
hood. 

"The  real  test  of  whether  there  Is  re- 
straint," alleged  budget  guardian  Senator 
Edmund  Muakie  declared.  Is  whether  the 
Congress  holds  the  line  on  defense  spend- 
ing. The -House  Budget  Committee  cut  $1.4 
billion  from  the  President's  original  military 
request,  and  we  heard  no  roar  of  protest 
from  the  administration.  Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent merely  made  a  counter-offer  late  last 
week  to  reduce  defense  expenditure  by  $1 
bQlion.  The  defense  cut  troubled  the  White 
House  less  than  the  panel's  deletion  of  $500 
mOllon  in  revenue^harlng  for  wajnvard 
cities  which  had  the  administration  scream- 
ing down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Before  we  accept  the  phoney  dichotomy 
we  are  being  offered,  we  ought  to  under- 
stand the  realities  of  the  federal  budget. 
These  realities  are  evident  in  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  chart 

Aside  from  the  Vietnam  era.  military 
spending  has  not  contributed  to  the  meteor- 
ic rise  in  total  federal  outlays  since  the  late 
1950s  or  to  the  budget  deficits  which  have 
occurred  every  subsequent  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  I960.  Rather,  the  growth  in 
spending  has  been  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
rapid  expansion  of  social  programs  and 
other  payments  to  individuals. 

Defense  spending  was  cut  in  11  of  the  last 
21  years  in  real  terms.  As  a  percentage  of 
total  federal  outlays,  military  expenditure 
fell  from  52.3  percent  In  1958  to  38.7  percent 
in  1365.  By  the  Vietnam  peak  in  1968.  it  still 
only  accoiuited  for  43.2  percent  of  the  total 
budget  and  has  since  fallen  to  22.7  percent 
this  fiscal  year.  >dr.  Carter's  original  propos- 
als for  fiscal  1981  would  have  increased  the 
percentage  to  only  23.2  percent  and  that 
figure  is  now  doubtful  due  to  the  budgetary 
flip-flops. 

By  contrast,  payments  for  individuals  out- 
side the  military  have  risen  every  year  since 
1958.  except  for  a  small  dip  last  year,  and 
have  displaced  defense  outlays  as  the  feder- 
al government's  top  spending  priority.  In 
1958,  these  payments  took  20.8  percent  of 
the  entire  budget  and.  even  after  President 
Kennedy's  New  Frontier  program  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Oreat  Society,  the  figure 
had  only  risen  to  25.7  percent  by  1968. 
During  the  1970s,  however,  these  outlays 
grew  at  a  dramatic  rate,  accounting  for  44.7 
percent  of  the  1974  budget  and  estimated  at 
half  of  all  spending  in  fiscal  1981  in  real 
terms. 

Net  interest  i>ayments  on  the  govern- 
ment's debt  have  not  varied  much  in  real 
terms  since  1958,  hitting  a  low  of  $14.3  bU- 
llon  (at  fiscal  1972  prices)  in  1974  and  a  high 
of  $17.8  billion  in  1978.  AU  other  forms  of 
non-defense  spending  have  grown  fairly 
moderately  from  $21.9  billion  in  1958  to  an 
estimated  $54.9  billion  next  year. 

Over  the  last  decade,  in  short,  we  have  ex- 
panded largess  to  individuals  by  both  rais- 
ing total  spending  and  skimping  on  defense. 
Given  that  history,  we  see  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  arguing  that  we  now  need  to 
both  increase  defense  spending  and  curb 
total  expenditure.  Both  of  those  priorities 
ought  to  have  been  i>ertectly  predictable  to 
anyone  wtio  has  been  paying  attention  over 
the  past  decade.  The  solution  to  both  prob- 
lems is  to  stop  voting  ourselves  payments 
from  the  public  treasuiy,  and  this  of  course 
^  the  option  Senator  Muskle,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  the  like  are  trying 
to  foreclose.* 
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THE  LINCOLN  mOH  SCHOOL 
RAIDERS  FINISH  FOURTH  IN 
STATE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADiGAN 


ornxnois 

Dl  TRS  HOUSE  OT 


ATnm 


Wedne$daw,  AprU  2. 1»t0 

•  Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  my  hmnetovn  newspaper,  the 
Lincoln  Courier,  reported  In  frcmt 
page  headlines  the  Shah  of  Iran's  ar- 
rival tn  Egypt,  the  renewed  threat  of 
spy  triala  tor  our  hostages  In  Tehran, 
and  the  fourth  place  finish  of  the  Lin- 
coln High  School-  Raiders  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  basketball  tournament. 

The  Raiders'  finish  in  the  SUte 
totuTuunent  was  front  page  news  be- 
cause it  was  the  climax  of  the  most 
successful  season  in  Lincoln  High's 
history.  The  team  finished  with  30 
wins  and  S  losses  and  was  the  first  in 
the  school's  history  to  finish  in  the 
coveted  final  four.  Although  the  Raid- 
ers finished  fourth  in  the  official  tour- 
nament results,  they  finished  in  first 
place  of  the  hearts  of  Lincoln  High 
School  fans. 

A  lot  of  hard  woiit  and  late  suppers 
went  into  the  Raiders'  successful 
season.  The  parents  of  the  players  and 
the  Lincoln  community  are  rightfully 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  these 
young  people. 

My  congratulations  to  coach  Loren 
Wallace  and  the  members  of  the 
Raider  team.* 


BOYCOTTING  THE  OLYMPICS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  mniots 

IM  THE  ROUS!  OF  BXPRESENTATIVn 

Wednetday,  AprU  2,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Carter  continues  to  vacillate 
on  his  stand  on  the  Olympic  boycott. 
His  lack  of  strength  is  causing  our 
allles  to  reconsider  their  positions  re- 
garding withdrawal  from  the  Moscow 
games. 

I  insert  a  very  pertinent  and  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  of  March  31.  discussing 
seven  very  Important  and  valid  rea- 
sons for  the  United  States  to  stand 
firm  in  its  decision  to  boycott  the 
Olympic  games.  The  editorial  follows 
for  the  Members'  attention: 

SXVUI  RXASORS  TO  BOYCOTT 

If  Olympic  athletes  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  n<m-oommunlst  countries  are 
unable  to  accept  the  good  reasons  and 
urgent  necessity  for  dedartng  a  firm  boy- 
cott of  the  Moacow  Olympics,  pertiaps  they 
should  speak  to  Mohammad  Saber  Rohpar- 
war.  Or  Ebrahim  Hashimi  Or  Ziaulla 
Jahed.  Bas  Mohammad  NOkestanl.  Alef  Mo- 
hammad Sbojaal,  Muhammadullah  Taherl. 
and  Karim  Karlml. 

The  seven  men  constitute  a  nuijorlty  of 
the  Afghanistan  national  aocder  team,  and 
they  recently  fled  their  Soviet-occupied 
homeland  rather  than  play  a  aeries  of 
"friendly"  matches  tn  the  JSJ&BA.  They 
certainly  wUl  boycott  the  Mosoow  games, 
and  they  certainly  understand  why. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CX>RPORATE  DEMOCRACY 
ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  TORK 

nf  THC  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Corporate  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1980.  This  important 
piece  of  legislation  represents  a  first 
step  in  Twftking  the  power  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  America  a  major  Item  on  the 
political  agenda  of  the  1980's. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  composition 
and  duties  of  boards  of  directors  of 
large  corporations,  the  role  and  par- 
ticipation of  shareholders  in  the  deci- 
sions of  corporations,  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees and  affected  communities,  the 
public  disclosure  of  corporate  oper- 
ations, the  power  of  interlocking  direc- 
torates, the  growth  of  multinational 
corporations,  and  other  fundamental 
issues. 

For  some  years  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Consimier.  and  Monetary  Affairs,  I 
have  been  examining  the  practices  of 
large  American  corporations.  I  have 
come  to  believe,  from  accumulated 'evi- 
dence, that  corporations  must  now  be 
understood  and  dealt  with  as  private 
governments,  often  exercising  un- 
checked power  over  American  democ- 
racy and  public  policy.  Corixn^ate 
crimes— whether  price  gouging,  for- 
eign payoffs,  the  knowing  manufac- 
ture of  dangerous  products  or  poUu- 
tion  of  our  environment,  consumer 
frauds  or  antitrust  violations— repre- 
sent more  than  the  occasional  acts  of 
dishonest  individuals.  They  derive 
from  the  very  structure  of  the  contem- 
porary coriwration— a  structure  that 
makes  difficult  or  impossible  serious 
consideration  of  broad  societal  con- 
cerns. 

It  foUows  that  we  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  traditional  regulatory  process 
to  curb  and  control  these  abuses. 
Indeed,  because  the  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act  reforms  the  Internal  struc- 
ture of  our  large  corporations,  it  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  permit  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  Federal 
regulatioiL« 
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CURES  FOR  WFLATIOW  MUST 
TREAT  THE  CAUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAuroBin* 

ni  THE  House  or  KsraasKirrATivBs 

Wednesdajf,  April  2. 19S0 

•  Mr.  DANNEBOSYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  rate  of  Inflation  continues  to 
rise  at  18.2  percent  on  an  annual  basis, 
suggestions  for  bringing  it  under  con- 
trol are  becranlng  almost  as  plentiful 
as  theories  suggesting  its  cause.  But, 
as  our  past  inability  to  curb  inflation 
would  Indicate,  trying  to  develop  a 
cure  Without  a  sufficient  understand- 
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ing  of  the  disease,  is  about  as  helpful 
as  toring  to  treat  appendicitis  with  a 
couple  of  aspirin.  The  fever  may  come 
down  ever  so  briefly,  but  In  the  long 
run.  the  patient  gets  far  sicker  for 
having  been  delayed  in  getting  the 
needed  operation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  three  times 
in  the  past  13  years  bursts  of  deficit 
spending  have  been  followed  by  rapid 
monetary  expansion  and  then,  within 
3  years  or  so.  a  significant  Jump  In  in- 
flation, it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
principal  cause  of  inflation  is  not 
higher  oil  prices  but  deficit  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government  itself.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  secondary  or 
tertiary  causes— such  as  Government 
overregulatlon.  which  everyone  admits 
drives  up  the  cost  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices—but. in  the  main,  the  inflation  we 
are  suffering  today  comes  from  nearly 
$250  biUion  in  deficit  qjending  the 
past  5  years.  To  finance  those  deficits, 
the  Government  has  had  to  expand 
the  money  supply  at  a  rate  greater 
than  the  rate  at  which  productivity 
has  grown.  The  predictable  result  has 
been  greater  dollar  competition  for 
available  goods  and  services  and,  sub- 
sequently, higher  prices. 

As  Prof.  Howard  E.  Kershner  of 
Northwood  Institute  (Texas)  points 
out  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "The 
Consequences  of  Tight  Money," 
making  money  hard  to  borrow  is  not 
necessarily  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. For  one  thing,  it  drives  up  inter- 
est rates;  for  another,  it  punishes 
those  acting  In  self-defense  rather 
than  the  culprit,  and  for  a  third,  it 
may  slow  down  productivity  which,  in 
turn,  may  offset  any  drop  in  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply.  And,  fl- 
mdly.  while  it  may  discourage  those  in 
the  private  sector  from  borrowing,  it 
does  nothing  to  discourage  the  Federal 
Government's  penchant  for  deficit 
spending,  a  penchant  that,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  la  responsible  for  the 
problem  In  the  flrist  place. 

In  this  thought-provoking  article, 
Dr.  Kershner  not  only  argues  that  a 
tight  money  policy  Is  the  wrong 
answer  to  Inflation  but  that  there  are 
a  number  of  ways  the  right  one— stop- 
ping the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply— may  be  achieved.  Without 
necessarily  advocating  all  of  Dr. 
Kershner's  stiggestions,  I  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues  In  the  hope 
that  they  will  stimulate  discussion  of 
how  monetary  expansion  can  be 
curbed.  To  that  end,  therefore,  I  Insert 
Dr.  Kershner's  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1980  edition  of  the  news- 
letter Answers  to  Economic  Problems, 
in  the  Rbooro  at  this  point: 

Thz  CoRSBQUxiicn  or  Xisrt  Moxxt 

The  Fed  continues  Its  tight  money  policy. 
Chairman  Paul  Voldier  is  reported  ip  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  of  September  34,  1979. 
as  pledging  "...  a  tight  money  pdOcs  while 
Inflation  rages."  Tight  money  per  se  is  not  a 
cure  for  inflation.  It  misses  the  mark  u 
much  as  the  old  thne  doctors  who  bled  their 
patients  to  reduce  fever.  The  treatment 
sometimes  killed  the  patient,  but  it  never 
Improved  the  malady. 
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I  have  observed  every- Inflation,  depres- 
sion, panic,  and  boom  In  our  country  since 
the  mid-nineties.  I  have  also  observed  these 
phenomena  in  60  other  countries.  Let  me 
say' with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command. 
that  tight  money  is  not  the  cure  for  infla- 
tion. 

Raising  interest  rates  to  tighten  money 
adds  to  the  cost  of  goods  and  services.  What 
is  needed  is  to  reduce  these  costs,  or  more 
precisely,  to  reestablish  redprocal  condi- 
tions among  the  different  groups  of  produc- 
ers, so  that  what  each  grbup  makes  will  ex- 
change readily  for  the  output  of  other 
groups. 

Workers  who  are  paid  f  100  a  day  cannot 
expect  to  exchange  much  of  their  goods 
with  those  who  earn  $40  a  day.  Such  un- 
evennes;  blocks  the  market,  creates  gluts  on 
the  one  hand  and  scarcities  on  the  other. 
What  Is  needed  is  the  flexibility  of  the  free 
market  so  that  men,  money,  and  raw  materi- 
als leave  the  places  where  there  is  lltUe 
demand,  and  move  into  activities  where 
there  is  more  demand.  Freedom  and  flexibil- 
ity will  make  thes£  adjustments  from  day  to 
day,  so  that  the  markets  are  kept  in  balance 
and  production  and  distribution  proceed 
normally. 

There  are  two  prindpal  causes  of  infla- 
tioa  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  money,  which 
arises  from  deficit  spending.  When  the 
nation  spends  more  than  its  income,  pay- 
ment is  made  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
money-  This  is  what  causes  the  inflation 
fires  to  rage.  There  la  no  mystery  about  it. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  God.  and  it  will  not  bum 
itself  out.  It  will  continue  as  long  as  we  keep 
increasing  the  quantity  of  money,  or  until 
the  currency  is  destroyed  and  with  great 
suffering  we  have  to  make  a  new  start. 

A  secondary  cause  of  inflation  is  rigidly 
imposed  upon  the  economic  activities  of  the 
people,  either  by  government  or  by  strong 
labor  unions.  Over-regulation  by  govern- 
ment not  only  Costs  the  country  about  $130 
billion  a  year- three  times  the  cost  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget— it  also  greatly  restricts 
and  retards  the  production  that  otherwise 
could  make  the  nation  prosperous.  There  is 
much  restrictive  legislation  by  Congress, 
and  many  more  bureaucratic  regulations 
having  the  force  of  law,  that  prevent  the 
free  and  full  play  of  economic  activities  that 
would  correct  the  imbalances  and  result  in 
prosperity. 

Strong  labor  unions,  that  force  their  own 
wages  up  beyond  a  redprocal  relationship 
with  other  groups  of  producers,  prevent  the 
restoration  of  a  balanced  relationship,  slow 
down  production,  and  for  long  periods  of 
time,  stop  it  altogether. 

The  way  out  of  the  impasse  is  to  stop 
spending  more  than  our  income— stop  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  money. 

The  whole  problem  can  be  solved  by:  (1) 
Cutting  regulaUons  by  at  least  half,  saving 
more  than  enough  to  balance  the  budget; 

(2)  Selling  government-owned  businesses 
that  run  at  a  loss  back  to  private  enterprise: 

(3)  Giving  the  young  man  or  woman  the 
option  of  setting  up  his  or  her  own  retire- 
ment fund  and  being  exempt  from  Social 
Security  taxaUon:  (4)  Lengthening  the 
working  span  of  those  who  prefer  Social  Se- 
curity until  an  actuarial  balance  is  reached; 
(S)  Removing  government  and  labor  union- 
imposed  rigidities  from  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  people,  and  allowing  them  to  pro- 
duce at  their  full  potentiaL 

This  is  the  easy  way.  the  right  way.  and 
the  only  way  to  end  inflation,  restore  pros- 
perity, and  maintain  our  freedom.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ALPHONSE 
M.  D'AMATO,  PRESIDINO  SU- 
PERVISOR, TOWN  OF  HEBAP- 
STEAD,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.T. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEWTOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12 
many  friends  of  Hon.  Alphonse  M. 
D'Amato,  presiding  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Hempstead  in  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  New  York,  are 
gathering  at  the  annual  dinner-dance 
of  Rocky  Marciano  Lodge  2226,  Order 
of  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  remarkable  man.  I  wish 
to  Join  in  this  tribute  as  a  long-time 
friend  and  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  some 
of  his  outstanding  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are  Al's  friends 
know  that  his  life  and  his  record  in 
public  affairs  in  New  York  have  been 
marked  with  one  successful  achieve- 
ment after  another.  And  we  know 
there  are  many  more  pages  to  be 
added  to  this  enviable  record  of  suc- 
cess. 

Al  D'Amato  represents  the  great 
American  dream  become  reality.  Bom 
of  humble  origin  in  Brooklyn.  Al's  tre- 
mendous determination,  his  dedicated 
diligence  in  attacking  every  task,  his 
iimovative  brilliance  in  overcoming 
problems  have  enabled  Al  D'Amato  to 
meet  and  conquer  every  challenge  in 
his  life. 

His  career  In  public  service  provides 
ample  demonstration  of  his  outstand- 
ing abilities  and  talents. 

At  age  28,  Al  D'Amato  was  appoint- 
ed public  administrator  of  Nassau 
County,  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
serve  in  that  res]?onsible  position.  His 
outstanding  performance  of  the  duties 
in  that  office  won  him  swift  advance- 
ment, being  first  appointed,  then 
elected  receiver  of  taxes  in  the  town  of 
Hemiistead.  then  as  a  supervisor  of 
the  town.  In  1977,  Al  D'Amato  was 
elected  presiding  supervisor,  the  top 
official  of  the  town  of  Hempstead.  He 
is  now  serving  in  that  office,  reelected 
in  1979  with  68  percent  of  the  vote.  He 
governs  the  Nation's  largest  township. 
In  fact,  Hempstead  town's  population 
of  802,000  is  larger  than  the  popula- 
tion of  11  States,  so  Presiding  Supervi- 
sor D'Amato  represents  more  people 
than  22  U.S.  Senators. 

Further,  as  presiding  supervisor, 
D'Amato  is  the  ranking  legislator  on 
the  Nassau  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, representing  more  than  IV^  mil- 
lion county  residents.  His  responsibil- 
ities in- that  key  position  include  over- 
seeing the  county's  police,  social  serv- 
ices, corrections,  health  and  hospitals, 
and  transportation  departments. 

Throughout  his  years  of  public  serv- 
ice Al  D'Amato  has  shown  a  special 
talent  for  solving  the  problems  of  his 
constituents,  while,  at  the  sime  time, 
waging  a  successful  battle  against 
rising  taxes.  In  fkct.  in  1979  and  1980, 
Al   D'Amato   succeeded   in   reducing 
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property  taxes  10  percent.  There  is  a 
record  President  Carter  should  look  to 
ior  guidance. 

Al's  prudent  fiscal  management  has 
had  other  benefits,  encouraiging  busi- 
ness and  Industry  to  expand  or  relo- 
cate in  Hempstead  town,  creating  or 
saving  more  than  3.000  jobs  for  his 
constituents. 

Nor  have  Al  D'Amato's  outstanding 
achievements  been  limited  to  public 
office.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
fight  against  defamation  of  Americans 
of  Italian  descent.  We  have  been 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  eager- 
ness of  the  mass  media  to  depict  Ital- 
ian Americans  as  stereotyped  buf- 
foons, criminal  figures,  or  brawling 
high  school  dropouts.  Such  negative 
images  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
self-respect  of  the  Italian  American 
population,  and  inflneiice  other 
Americans  adversely.  Al  D'Amato  has 
done  much  to  erase  such  false  images 
and  to  persuade  the  media  to  avoid 
them. 

Indeed.  Al's  own  life  offers  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  against  those  who 
would  cliaracterize  Italian  Americans 
as  hoodlums  or  know-nothings.  His 
outstanding  success  in  piiblic  office 
shows  the  complete  stupidity  of  such 
derogatory  images. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  Al's  many  friends 
in  congratulating  him  upon  his  success 
to  date,  and  in  offering  the  warmest 
good  wishes  for  the  future  to  him,  to 
his  lovely  wife  Penny  and  their  four 
fine  ctiildren,  Usa.  Lorraine,  Daniel, 
and  Christopher. 

I  know  we  all  share  the  belief  that 
even  greater  success  and  happiness 
await  them  in  the  future.* 


THE  GREAT  STRIKE  IN 
LAWRENCE,  MAS& 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHXTSCTTS 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEraBSEHTATIVSS 

WedneMday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
April  1912,  In  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
Mass..  one  of  the  most  significant  Inci- 
dents In  the  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement  took  place:  25.000  mill- 
workers,  speaking  over  45  different 
languages,  walked  off  the  Job  to 
demand  a  decent  living  wage.  Despite 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  mill- 
owners,  of  the  local  police,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
millworkers  put  aside  their  cultural 
and  ethnic  differences  and  organised 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
strikes  In  early  labor  history.  The 
strikers  persisted,  winning  what  was 
then  considered  an  awes(»ne  settle- 
ment—an increase  of  87  cents  in  their 
weekly  pay.  and  the  right  to  be  paid 
for  overtime.  The  great  strike  in  Law- 
rence had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
American  labor  movement.  It  showed 
that  unity  and  courage  could,  indeed, 
reap  results. 
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nrertirae   pay.   Those    economic 
swept    across    the    United 
in  the  decades  after  the  strike, 
in  Lawrence  devalued  their  role 
(ring  tbem  about, 
wbfle  spending  several  weeks  in 
rcaearchkig  tbe  strike   and   its 
I  became  particularly  interested 
of  CuneUa  TeoIL  In  1911.  when 
I,  r>min»n»  and  her  immigrant 
approached  by  a  labor  recruiter 
American  Woolen  Company.  He 
if  CameDa  dropped  out  of 
in  tbe  mill,  be  would  help 
birth  certificate  and  evade  child- 
Soon  sbc  went  to  work.  Three 
she  was  scalped  by  a  machine 
cotton  into  thread  and  was  boa- 
seven  months.  She  returned 
1912,  just  as  the  strike  was 
k  Dumth  later.  Margaret  Sanger, 
cfganizer  for  socialist  causes,  ar- 
a  group  of  workers  to  testify  in 
befwe  the  House  Committee 
4hich  was  investigating  the  strike 
Tbe   bearing   room   was 
William  Howard  Taft.  the 
wife,  was  in  the  audience.  Ca- 
speaktng  softly,  told  the  most 
of  alL  Her  testimony  was 
Dews.  It  helped  prompt  an  inves- 
woridng  ocmditions  throughout 


cousin  of  hers  told  me  that  Ca- 

a  few  years  earlier  but  that  her 

a  home  in  a  Lawrence  suburb. 

,  the  daughter  had  been  told 
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nothing  about  the  powerful  impact  that  her 
mother's  words  had  made  on  America's  con- 
science. We  drove  to  the  Lawrence  library 
where  there  is  a  two-volume  transcript  of 
the  hearings.  She  read  the  testimony,  en- 
raptured. "Now  I  have  a  past,"  she  said. 
"Now  my  son  has  a  history." 

Why  had  she,  like  thousands  of  others  in 
lAwrence.  lost  that  past?  Why  were  they  af- 
flicted with  "amnesia"  alMut  their  history 
instead  of  considering  themselves  the  heirs 
of  workers  who  had  created  a  tradition  of 
economic  Justice? 

The  strike  had  threatened  industrialists 
across  the  country.  If  the  nation's  new  im- 
migrants, who  were  providing  a  cheap, 
docile  pool  of  labor,  all  (Hganlzed  as  effec- 
tively as  the  Lawrence  millhands,  the  nation 
might  be  on  tbe  brink  of  class  war.  From 
the  industrialists'  point  of  view,  then,  it  was 
important  to  transform  participation  in 
struggles  like  Lawrence's  from  a  badge  of 
honor  to  a  stain  on  one's  reputation. 

In  Lawrence,  the  pressures  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  strike  were  fierce.  The  in- 
surgents' tactical  mistakes  fueled  them,  to 
some  extent.  For  example,  at  a  rally  in  Sep- 
tember 1913.  a  small  group  of  anarchists 
carried  a  banner  that  read  "No  Cod.  No 
Master."  On  Columbus  Day,  a  priest,  the 
Rev.  James  O'Reilly,  organized  a  "For  God, 
F\)r  Country"  parade  in  which  50.000  of 
Lawrence's  90,000  people  marched— includ- 
ing some  striken,  who  feared  that  If  they 
didn't,  they  would  be  stigmatized  as  unpa- 
triotic and  atheists.  Soon  the  insurgents, 
not  the  working  conditions,  became  the 
town's  main  issue.  Furthermore,  after  they 
were  back  on  the  Job,  many  workers  felt 
that  they  were  penalised  for  participation  in 
the  walkout.  Camella  Teoli,  who  worked  in 
the  mills  most  of  her  life,  was  never  promot- 
ed. Most  Ukely  she  snd  her  contemporaries 
were  unwilling  to  burden  their  young  with  a 
history  that  bad  caused  them  such  psycho- 
logical and  economic  hardships. 

Now  tbe  curtain  over  the  city's  memory  Is 
begtaming  to  Uft  In  1977,  Lawrence  Lefebre 
was  elected  Mayw  at  the  age  of  M.  He  and 
the  young  people  he  brought  into  govern- 
ment didnt  share  their  elders'  need  to  keep 
tbe  past  burled.  Those  irtw  knew  about  it 
were  proud  of  it.  On  April  27,  Lawrence  will 
celebrate  its  labor  and  ethnic  history.  The 
highlight  of  the  day  will  be  a  ceremony  in 
which  Mayor  Lefebre  names  a  walkway 
across  the  city's  common  after  Camella 
Teoli.* 


INFLATIONARY  IMPACTS  OP  IN- 
CREMENTAL PRICINO  OP  NATU- 
RAL GAS 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or  SOKTH  CAaOURA 
Ilf  TRS  HODSS  or  KKFIUSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
DnfGELL  placed  in  the  March  19.  1980, 
CoiroRsssiOHAL  R>cx>BO  a  letter  from 
Robert  Russell.  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
(COWPS).  to  Charles  Curtis.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  concerning  the  inflation- 
ary impacts  of  incremental  pricing  of 
natural  gas.  Mr.  Stockmah  and  I  have 
introduced  a  bin.  HJL  5862.  to  repeal 
the  incremental  mfcing  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
and  I  therefore  feel  Impelled  to  re- 
spond to  Bir.  DxHGiix'a  statement. 

In  his  preface  to  the  COWPS  letter, 
Mr.  DnroELL  stated  that  the  Wharton 
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Econometric  Forecasting  Associates 
(WEFA).  which  has  prepared  the  only 
comprehensive  analysis  to  date  of  this 
subject,  had  acknowledged  errors  in 
their  study.  That  study,  dated  Febru- 
ary 1980.  concluded  that  a  three-tier 
incremental  pricing  system  would  be 
inflationary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  Idr.  DnfCEu 
could  make  this  statement,  since  at  no 
time  has  WEFA  ever  acknowledged 
any  errors  in  their  analysis. 

As  regards  the  COWPS  letter  to 
Chairman  Curtis,  Mr.  Russell  properly 
advised  the  FERC  to  "•  •  •  proceed 
cautiously  with  phase  II,  and  seek 
ways  to  mitigate  the  proposal's  ad- 
verse effects."  COWPS  also  concluded 
that  they  could  not  endorse  the  re- 
sults of  the  WEFA  analysis  because  it 
was  based  on  assumptions  and  specifi- 
cations with  which  they  "cannot 
agree."  WEFA  is  now  rerunning  their 
macroeconomic  model  to  accommo- 
date the  advice  and  changes  requested 
by  administration  economists,  includ- 
ing COWPS,  and  the  effect  of  the 
recent  outline  of  rule  II  proposed  by 
the  FERC  staff.  Initial  indications  are 
that  all  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  original  Wharton  study  are  sus- 
tained by  this  new  series  of  model 
runs;  namely,  that  incremental  pricing 
will  cause  inflation,  will  reduce  GNP, 
and  will  cause  substantial  unemploy- 
ment compared  to  the  repeal  of  title  II 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  a 
March  14  letter  from  the  American 
Gas  Association  to  Mr.  Russell,  which 
not  only  responds  to  his  letter,  to 
FERC  but  also  discusses  the  renm  of 
the  Wharton  modeL  The  text  of  this 
letter  follows: 

Amsbicaii  Oas  AssodAnon, 
AHingUm,  Fa..  MarA  14.  I9tO. 

Mr.  R.  Robert  Rdssell. 
Director,  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Russell:  I  have  read  your  letter 
to  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission- 
er Curtis  regarding  COWPS  views  on  incre- 
mental pricing.  As  you  are  aware,  our  staffs 
have  had  extensive  meetings  and  discussions 
on  this  subject  over  the  past  several  weelu 
since  Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates (WEFA)  completed  its  analysis  on 
contract  with  A.OA.  concluding  that  signifi- 
cant inflation  will  be  induced  by  Phases  I 
and  n  incremental  pricing  together. 

After  a  very  careful  review  of  your  letter 
to  FERC,  I  am  convinced  that  you  acted 
prematurely  in  forwarding  to  FERC  a 
COWPS  position  on  taicremental  pricing  at 
this  time.  While  your  letter  properly  re- 
quests FERC  to  "proceed  cautiously  with 
Phase  II,  and  seek  ways  to  mitigate  the  pro- 
posal's adverse  effect",  It  wrongly  down- 
plays the  role  of  macroeconomic  modeling 
as  a  tool  to  helb  ascertain  inflationary  im- 
pacts and  concludes  that  Incremental  pric- 
ing "is  unlikely  to  ino'ease  inflation  signifi- 
cantly". 

We  have  several  major  problems  with 
your  letter.  First,  there  was  an  understand- 
ing between  our  staffs  that  we  would  com- 
plete a  Joint  analysis  on  the  Inflationary  im- 
pacts of  Incremental  pricing  before  COWPS 
took  a  deflniUve  position.  As  the  attached 
letter  of  March  S  to  Vartkes  Broussalian  in- 
dicates, we  are  currently  about  to  rerun  the 
WEFA  model  with  COWPS  assistance  and 
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advice  to  accommodate  a  number  of  changes 
which  were  suggested  by  COWPS,  DOE  and 
CEA  staff  representatives  at  our  February 
27  meeting.  In  this  regard,  your  March  7 
letter  seemed  to  prejudge  the  outcome  of 
tills  Joint  effort. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  that  your  letter 
failed  to  mention  tbe  DOE  sponsored  study 
employing  tbe  Data  Resources.  Inc.  (DRI) 
macroeconomic  analysis  modeL  Tliat  partic- 
ular DRI  exercise  was  included  as  Appendix 
C  to  DOE'S  filing  on  Phase  II  of  increment- 
al pricing.  Any  objective  evaluation  of  out- 
standing macroeconomic  modeling  efforts 
on  incremental  pricing  should  include  a  de- 
tailed critique  of  the  DRI  analysis.  We  un- 
derstand that  WEFA  will  be  furnishing  such 
a  critique  shortly. 

Third,  while  your  staff  could  not  concur 
in  the  magnitude  of  inflationary  impacts 
shown  by  WEFA.  they  did  not  disagree  that 
some  impacts  could  lie  expected.  The  signifi- 
cant inflationary  impact  of  incremental 
pricing  projected  by  the  WEFA  analysis  Is 
already  being  substantiated.  Attached  is  a 
preliminary  list  of  industrial  gas  usen  who 
are  leaving  or  planning  to  leave  their  gas 
systems  because  of  their  fean  and  uncer- 
tainty of  incremental  pricing.  We  compiled 
this  list  by  contacting  our  member  compa- 
nies who  told  us  which  industrial  firms  will 
switch  from  gas  to  oil,  suspend  operation,  or 
relocate  their  facilities  onto  an  intrastate 
gas  system. 

Fourth,  In  your  letter  to  Chairman  Curtis 
you  correctly  recognize  the  severe  disruptive 
effects  on  particular  industries  or  Indlviduid 
users  which  may  result  from  incremental 
pricing.  Forthcoming  analysis  by  A.O.A. 
staff  also  projects  regional  dislocations  re- 
sulting from  incremental  pricing.  These  dis- 
locations will  necessarily  be  inflationary  and 
hurt  productivity. 

Finally,  on  key  biflationary  issues  as  in- 
cremental pricing,  the  CouncU  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  must  examine  the  "real 
world"  consequences  of  government  regula- 
tory actions.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely 
theorize  that  "true  replacement  cost  pric- 
ing" will  be  the  least  inflationary  gas  pric- 
ing option  over  the  long-term.  As  both  our 
Industry  representatives  and  tbe  Business 
RoundUble  leaden  told  Alfred  Kahn  at 
meetings  on  February  6th  and  7th,  respec- 
tively, NOPA  incremental  pricing  will  have 
a  severe  Impact  on  American  industry  and 
productivity.  Incremental  pricing  will  inrune- 
dlately  cause  American  produced  goods  to 
become  less  competitive  in  world  markets, 
the  gas  pipeline  system  to  be  less  efficiently 
used,  and  a  number  of  marginal  businesses 
to  close  down.  Simple  textbook  "two-com- 
modity" microeconomic  analysis  is  Just  not 
capable  of  comprehending  these  real-world 
impacts. 

In  conclusion.  let  me  reiterate  our  initial 
request  to  COWPS  Chairman  Alfred  Kahn: 
The  Wharton  analysis  suggests  that  the  in- 
cremental pricing  implementation  is  abso- 
lutely and  very  possibly  strongly  inflation- 
ary. We  ask  you  to  analyze  this  in  detail 
yourselves.  In  this  regard,  we  have  provided 
COWPS,  and  will  continue  to  provide 
COWPS,  with  any  information  at  our  dis- 
posal that  will  help  you  in  such  an  examina- 
tion. I  know  you  share  our  view  that  this 
issue  has  important  national  significance. 
Let  us  continue  to  evaluate  the  effect  in 
detail  so  COWPS  can  make  a  formal,  ration- 
al judgment.  We  believe  this  work  will  vali- 
date Industry  projections  that  incremental 
pricing  will  be  sigiUf icantly  inflationary. 
Sincerely, 

Ben JAMIH  SCHLKSINGCR.* 
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GERALD  T.  HAUOH.  LONG  BEACH 
TRANSIT  G£3iERAL  MANAGER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAurosHiA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  Gerald 
T.  Haugh  for  the  fine  service  he  has 
offered  during  these  past  3  years  as 
general  manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
Public  Transportation  Co.  Mr.  Haugh 
will  soon  be  assuming  greater  responsi- 
bilities in  Seattle.  Wash.,  where  he  will 
direct  the  area's  transit  system.  Seat- 
tle Metro. 

Gerald  Haugh's  career  in  the  trans- 
portation field  started  in  1969  _after 
having  earned  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Fordham  University  and  two  under- 
graduate degrees  from  St,  Mary's  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore.  Md.  In  that  year, 
he  Joined  the  Department  of  High- 
ways in  Delaware  as  a  community  rela- 
tions administrator.  Four  years  later, 
he  became  assistant  executive  director 
of  DART,  the  Delaware  Authority  for 
Regional  Transit.  His  new  role  suited 
him  well  and'  he  advanced  quickly  be- 
coming the  executive  director  for  the 
organization  the  following  year. 

In  July  10T7,  Gerald  Haugh  made 
another  move,  this  time  to  Long 
Beach.  Much  can  be  said  about  his 
tenure  in  this  city.  Long  Beach  and  its 
citizens  have  benefited  greatly  from 
his  direction  of  the  city's  public  tran- 
sit system.  The  324-employee  organiza- 
tion which  he  directed  has  been  keep- 
ing nearly  200  buses  nmning  smoothly 
on  city  streets.  While  he  served  as 
manager.  Long  Beach  public  transit 
service  suffered  no  major  service  dis- 
ruptions which  other  transit  systems 
have  experienced.  Equally  important, 
imder  his  careful  administration,  no 
sharp  rises  in  fares  were  required  to 
keep  the  company  solvent. 

He  helped  organize  the  soon-to-be- 
constructed  transit  center  for  Long 
Beach.  This  new  miiltimilllon-dollar 
iacility  will  incorporate  the  most  ad- 
vanced design  features  to  provide  an 
orderly,  efficient,  and  esthetically 
pleasing  public  transit  center.  Bring- 
ing the  project  to  its  current  stage, 
with  the  financing  fully  secured,  is  an 
accomplishment  of  which  he  can  be 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Long  Beach  and  all  of 
Gerald  Haugh's  friends  and  associates 
will  certainly  miss  him.  As  a  capable 
administrator  and  as  a  friend,  he  has 
been  an  asset  to  us  alL  My  wife,  Lee. 
Joins  me  in  expressing  our  congratula- 
tions to  Gerald  Haugh  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  for  Long  Beach.  We 
hope  Gerald,  his  wife,  Adele,  and  their 
two  children,  Colin  Shawn  and  Ren- 
ette,  find  continuing  success  and  good 
fortune  in  the  futiu«.« 
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SOVIET  EXPANSION  FACING  A 
PERIOD  OF  NOW-OR-NEVER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  n>ABO 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESDrTATIVB 

Wednesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  IBi.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  Rbooso  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle written  by  Edward  Luttwak  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  March  SO, 
1980,  on  the  growing  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  "window  of  op- 
portunity" which  is  presented  to  the 
Soviets  over  the  next  several  years. 
Y&r.  Luttwak's  article  originally  v 
peared  in  the  Commentary  magazine, 
published  by  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  it  discusses  the  shift- 
ing strategic  balance  and  how  this 
shift  will  afford  the  Soviets  many  op- 
portunities to  pursue  their  goals  and 
designs  aroimd  the  globe.  The  key  to 
Mr.  Luttwak's  essay  is  that  in  the  very 
near  futuxe,  the  Soviets  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition that  they  have  never  attained 
before,  a  position  of  clear,  superiority 
over  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
may  decide  to  act  out  their  expansion- 
ist goals  now  before  the  United  States 
can  regain  its  position  relative  to  the 
Soviets.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  insightful  presentation  on  all  of 
the  possible  scenarios  that  could  result 
from  Soviet  strategic  superiority  in 
the  early  1980's.  Mr.  Luttwak's  article 
reads  as  follows: 

Sovm  EzPAHsioa  Fachto  a  Pboo*  or  Now- 

or-Nkvb 

(By  Edward  Luttwak) 

The  Soviet  Union  of  ceaseless  opportun- 
ism, that  would  fill  any  local  vacuum  but 
which  would  not  deliberately  go  to  war  for 
fear  that  its  forces  would  make  a  meas  of 
things,  has  now  evolved  into  a  different 
kind  of  enemy,  one  that  is  plainly  willing  to 
add  direct  warfare  to  its  abundant  array  of 
expansionist  instniments. 

For  aome  time  now,  there  has  been  talk  of 
a  Soviet  "window  of  opportunity"-^  period 
of  several  years  in  whldi  tbe  Soviet  Union 
could  count  on  a  nK  advantage  over  the 
United  States  In  strategic-nuclear  forces. 
American  obstinacy  in  pursuing  arms  con- 
trol by  unilateral  restraint  In  the  deploy- 
ment of  strategic-nuclear  weapons,  along 
with  the  energetic  Soviet  production  of 
those  weapons,  has  now  brought  this  un- 
happy circumstance  upon  ua. 

Certainly  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
rely  on  a  strategic-nuclear  advantage  to 
offset  wealmess  In  theater  forces,  and  that, 
among  other  tilings,  opens  vast  doulita 
about  the  security  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
whose  very  foundation  Is  the  American  nu- 
clear guarantee. 

It  is.  however,  quite  wrong  to  view  tbe 
U.S.  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  lialance  in  iso- 
lation. In  fact,  tbe  Soviet  armed  forces  have 
achieved  or  are  alx>ut  to  achieve  supetlortty 
not  only  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  and 
not  only  over  those  of  tbe  United  States, 
but  rather  In  military  capabilities  ovoall. 
nuclear  and  not,  and  against  the  forces  of 
Western  Europe  and  China  as  well  as  tboae 
of  the  United  States. 

By  perverse  coincidence,  the  period  1968- 
7S,  in  which  the  United  States  failed  to 
build  up  its  military  forces  (first  because  of 
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in  Vietnam  and  then  be- 

4idget  cuts),  was  also  a  time  in 

Europe  reduced  defense  in- 
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the  flow  of  new  equip- 

Chinese  armed  forces. 

same  years  the  Soviet  Union 

to  Invest  steadily  in  the  growth 

improvement  of  its  forces. 

year  to  its  expenditure  at  a  rate 

4  per  cent  (real  growth). 

but  constant  increase,  kept 

year,  has  had  its  cumulative 
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a^ndards.  the  Soviet  achievement 

very  great  one,  even  if  much  fa- 

the  sheer  bad  luck  that  made 

loisconduct  of  the  Vietnam  war 

foolish  anti-war  reaction)  concur- 

the  outbreak  of  adolescent  fury 

China.  That  NATO-Europe 

to  assay  the  adverse  trend,  that 

recognize  the  task  )ef t  to  its  own 

that  It  failed  to  offset  American 

>y  applying  some  fraction  of  Its 

1th  to  military  investment— all 

of  course  bad  luck,  except  inso- 

wiUful  descent  of  entire  national 

self-satisfied  provincialism  may 

In  any  case,  our  own  mili- 

was  not  offset  by  a  growth  in 

of  others  also  ranged  against 

Union. 

drcimistances  that  allowed 
z  to  i^iin  military  superiority 
of  countries  much  richer 
populous  than  themselves  now 
world-wide  military  balance.  Be- 
delay  of  several  years  that  in- 
between  military  expenditures  and 
deployment  of  armed  forces,  the 
l^e  uncontested  Soviet  effort  did 
;tnerge  until  quite  recently,  and 
advantage  will  continue  to  in- 
some  years  almost  regardless  of 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Chinese 

out  to  do. 

United  States.  Western  Europe 

dmply  continued  to  underinvest 

the  later  1970s  and  beyond,  the 
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open-ended  Soviet  military  ad- 

^tad  things  turned  out  that  way, 

of  Soviet  Intimidation  on  West- 

and  Chinese  would  of  course 

increased.  But  on  the  other 

Bould  all  have  been  assured  of  a 

tranquility,    albeit    dismal    and 

4nce  then  the  Soviet  Union  could 

forward  with  confidence  to  a 

wholly  decisive  and  uncontested 

Advantage  during  the  later  1980s 

Peace  would  thus  have  been  as- 

and  over  the  next  few  years  at 

)f  an  assured  Soviet  domination 


CLOsnra  THX  wnTDOW 


Howevet,  this  is  not  to  be.  Again  by  coinci- 
dence, tlu  gradual  recovery  of  American  re- 
alism about  the  outside  world  after  1975, 
fttMigM  i  I  China,  and  the  first  stirrings  of 
belated  al  arm  In  Western  Europe  have  all 
crested  el  'cumstancea  In  which  the  decline 
In  the  ml  Itary  effort  of  each  side  has  been 
reversed,  o  that  a  modest  but  accelerating 
recovery  p  now  under  way.  Even  at  a  net 
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annual  growth  that  Is  In  reality  well  short 
of  the  much-publicized  3  per  cent  U.S.- 
NATO  budget  target,  the  trend  has  now 
become  adverse  for  the  Soviet  Union.  With 
a  combined  economic  capacity  so  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  a 
sacrifice  so  slight  does  produce  results  for 
Americans  and  Europeans;  with  armed 
forces  so  backward  and  arsenals  so  obsolete 
as  those  of  the  Chinese,  even  a  modest  flow 
of  new  equipment  has  an  amplified  impact 
on  real  capabilities. 

Thus,  instead  of  behig  free  to  expect  an 
open-ended  period  of  growing  jnllltary  ad- 
vantage, the  Soviet  Union  is  now  confronted 
with  a  transitory  period  of  superiority  that 
will  end— on  present  trends— in  the  later 
1980s,  when  the  efforts  of  today  and  of  the 
next  few  years  will  mature  in  the  reality  of 
American  and  other  military  forces  armed, 
trained,  deployed  and  ready. 

DKGEHCT  HfPOSEO 

The  lineaments  of  great  danger  are  easily 
recognizable  in  this  situation:  if  an  edge  in 
military  power  can  normally  be  expected  to 
encourage  activism  (but  also  make  it  less 
necessary  since  others  will  pay  power  its  due 
in  their  diplomatic  concessions),  a  transi- 
tory advantage  is  apt  to  make  action  posi- 
tively urgent. 

Since  the  elements  of  military  power  are 
mostly  rather  perishable,  equipment  becom- 
ing obsolete  and  training  dulled  in  a  matter 
of  years,  the  Soviet  Union  needs  a  great 
effort  merely  to  maintain  the  high  quality 
of  its  present  forces,  which  have  been  made 
much  more  ambitious  in  quality  as  well  as 
somewhat .  larger  in  size  over  the  last  15 
years  or  so.  To  do  more  than  maintain  the 
relative  advsuitage  of  today  would  require  a 
greater  effort  still,  and  with  roughly  one- 
eighth  of  the  Soviet  national  product  al- 
ready given  over  for  defense,  the  Soviet 
leaders  cannot  easily  offset  the  reawakening 
of  their  competitors  by  simply  imposing  a 
greater  sacrifice  on  their  population— whose 
existence  is  already  a  shoddy  one,  by  stand- 
ards of  comparison  which  they  themselves 
recognize. 

AM  EXTRA  REBTRICnOR 

E^ren  so,  one  could  not  go  beyond  the  as- 
sessment that  there  is  a  danger  of  war  to 
predict  its  virtual  certainty,  if  it  were  not 
for  yet  another  perverse  coincidence  that 
now  intervenes:  the  time  period  in  which 
the  "window"  of  Soviet  military  advantage 
is  projected  to  close  happens  to  coincide 
with  the  advent  in  full  force  of  a  restriction 
on  the  Soviet  economy  whose  first  signs  are 
already  with  us. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Soviet  economy 
Is  not  growing  as  fast  as  It  used  to  do,  and 
the  unfavorable  estimate  Is  that  its  growth 
will  decline  to  very  little  or  cease  altogether 
by  the  mid-1980s,  so  that  Soviet  military 
growth  can  only  continue  if  its  share  of  the 
total  product  Is  increased  pro  rata. 

One  can  cheerfully  disregard  the  prognos- 
tications of  economists,  but  this  one  actual- 
ly reflects  the  predictions  of  demographers, 
and  as  such  Is  an  altogether  more  serious 
matter.  Apparently  the  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  growing  and  Is  therefore 
aging:  thus  a  rising  proportion  of  those  who 
enter  the  labor  force  are  Central  Asians  and 
Transcaucaslans.  mostly  Muslim  and  back- 
ward; with  this,  woi^er  productivity  will  de- 
cline, and  much  new  Investment  will  be 
needed  Just  ttf  ip*i«tAiTi  production  levels 
rather  than  to  Increase  them. 
A  iixw  RssncisM 

So  for  the  first  time  ever— If  these  projec- 
tions turn  out  to  be  as  accurate  as  they  are 
persuasive— the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
wHl  not  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  optimism  as  far  as  the  produc- 
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tlve  capacity  of  the  Soviet  economy  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Once  these  factors  are  admitted  Into  the 
overall  picture,  the  danger  of  conflict  Is 
greatly  heightened.  If  military  advantage 
prompts  activism.  In  the  search  for  ways  of 
exploiting  power  otherwise  perishable,  and 
if  a  transitory  advantage  adds  the  urgency 
of  a  time  limit  to  that  Intent,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  short-lived  military  optimism  with 
a  long-term  regime  pessimism  is  a  most  pow- 
erful impulse  to  war— in  the  attempt  to 
change  an  unfavorable  future  by  forceful 
action. 

Thus  if,  by  war,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
achieve  a  permanent  enhancement  of  its  po- 
sition In  some  decisive  map-changing  way, 
all  would  become  easier  in  the  future,  even 
the  possibility  of  reduced  military  expendi- 
tures being  imaginable.  Alternatively,  suc- 
cessful warfare  might  seize  valuable  re- 
sources for  the  Soviet  state  and  then  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  resources  might  serve  to 
modify  the  future  that  now  looms  so  unfa- 
vorable. 

CONTID^CC  REPLACES  IMAGE  OF  BLUITSERING  ni 
SOVIET  MIUTABT 

Even  so,  the  Impulse  to  go  to  war  might  be 
resisted  if  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
lacked  operational  confidence  In  their 
armed  forces.  Such  a  confidence  is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  as  a  generic  sense  of  military 
superiority.  In  a  pattern  of  expectations 
greatly  reinforced  by  the  experiences  of 
World  War  II  but  in  fact  very  much  older, 
the  rulers  of  Russia  could  retain  faith  in 
their  country's  abOity  to  win  wars  even 
without  having  any  great  operational  confi- 
dence in  their  armed  forces.  The  enemy 
would  attack  and  invade;  Russian  generals 
would  then  be  revealed  as  incompetent, 
Russian  plans  irrelevant;  ambitious  new 
weapons  would  not  work,  and  whole  Russian 
armies  would  be  lost  But  by  its  own  victori- 
ous advance  the  enemy  would  then  be 
stretched  out  across  the  vast  Russian  lands, 
and  rains  and  snow  and  ice  would  come  to 
paralyze  him;  and  then  through  rivers  of 
blood,  war-created  Russian  armies,  newly 
formed,  commanded  by  new  battle-educated 
leaders,  using  "methods  newly  learned  from 
the  enemy,  would  drive  out  the  invader- 
and  then  advance  the  borders  beyond  the 
initial  starting  line.  By  such  means  has 
Russia  expanded  in  its  recent  history. 

This  particular  conception  of  its  military 
strength,  which  closely  paralleled  a  certain 
cultural  self-image  of  .the  Russian  as  less  ac- 
complished but  stronger  in  spirit  then  the 
West  European,  was  not  one  that  would  In- 
cline Russian  political  leaders  to  use  their 
military  forces  In  a  deliberate  search  for  ad- 
vantage. Their  kind  of  military  power,  even 
if  massive,  had  a  blundering  and  uncontrol- 
lable quality  that  would  disqualify  It  as  a 
useful  Instrument  of  aggression,  deliberate, 
precise  and  purposefuL  It  was  this  military 
fact  rather  than  any  Innate  moderation 
that  endowed  Soviet  conduct  with  a  degree 
of  prudence— a  prudence  much  exaggerated 
and  altogether  misinterpreted  by  the  Ken- 
nans  of  this  world  who  saw  as  a  chosen  re- 
straint of  ends  what  was  only  an  Imposed 
restraint  of  means.  It  Is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  powerful,  peace-preserving  Inhibi- 
tion upon  Soviet  conduct  has  now  been  n- 
moved. 

BoLDHiss  n  Ethiopia 

The  first  clear  sign  of  this  undoubtedly 
momentous  but  largely  overlooked  change 
was  manifest  In  1977.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  stepped  in  to  decide  the  outcome  of 
the  Ethiopian  war.  Colonel-Oeneral  Petrov, 
de  facto  commander  of  the  defense  of  Ethio- 
pia, embodied  tn  his  own  penon  the  advent 
of  Soviet  operational  confidence  as  be  ele- 
gantly prcbestrated  the  whole  array  of  local 
Amhari  mniMii,  Cuban  armored  units.  East 
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European  technicians,  the  Soviet  airlift,  and 
Soviet  arms  to  achieve  the  winning  combi- 
nation in  that  war. 

To  be  sure,  Soviet  troops  were  not  then  In- 
volved, but  Soviet  prestige  was.  The  Krem- 
lin leaders  were  out  to  prove^  that  they, 
unlike  the  Americans,  would  effectively 
defend  those  to  whom  their  protection  was 
granted. 

In  Ethiopia  we  only  caught  a  glimpse,  but 
in  Afghanistan  the  picture  was  fully  re- 
vealed. The  surprise  airborne  descent  on 
Kabul,  the  special  operations  (including  the 
use  of  deception  and  sabotage  to  paralyze 
the  Afghan  forces  that  might  have  been 
hostile),  the  willingness  to  rely  on  the  swift 
followup  of  mechanized  forces  throui^ 
narrow  roads  with  many  vulnerable  tunnels 
and  bridges— all  present  a  familiar  aspect, 
but  one  not  at  all  Russian  in  style.  It  Is 
rather  the  style  of  the  German  conquest  of 
Oslo  by  a  handful  of  men,  of  the  seizure  of 
the  great  Belgian  fort  of  Eben  Emael  by 
glider  troops  landed  directly  on  its  roof,  of 
the  airborne  conquest  of  CYete,  of  Rommel 
in  Cyrenaica- it  is  quintessenUally  the  style 
of  the  self-confident  who  mean  to  prevafl 
over  victim  forces  (perhaps  much  larger)  by 
swift,  bold  action  and  a  simulated  omnipres- 
ence that  paralyzes  the  will  to  resist. 

The  Kremlin  leaders  who  sent  such  forces 
into  action  to  use  such  high-risk  methods 
very  obviously  had  acquired  an  operational 
confidence  in  them  and  their  leaders  that 
they  bad  lacked  as  recenUy  as  1968.  when 
unresisting  Czechoslovakia  was  flooded  with 
invasion  forces  ip  numbers  so  large  that  the 
Soviet  logistic  system  broke  down  at  many 
points.  Such  an  over-allocation  went  beyond 
all  the  normal  bounds  of  prudence,  and  was 
a  clear  sign  of  a  lack  of  confidence. 

Of  course  the  Afghans  were  thoroughly 
penetrated  before  the  invasion  by  Soviet 
operatives,  to  the  extent  that  the  whole 
Afghan  air  force  was  seemingly  in  the 
Soviet  service.  Of  course  the  Soviet  Union 
had  the  capital  advantage  of  territorial  oon- 
tiguity  with  its  latest  victim  land. 

SCORimia  AFGHAH  AKMOK 

But  to  assay  the  significance  of  the  new 
phenomenon  before  us.  it  suffices  to  note 
one  single  tactical  fact-  It  is  reliably  report- 
ed that  an  Afghan  tank  division  was  garri- 
soned tn  the  environs  of  Kabul,  quite  near 
the  airport  where  the  Soviet  airborne  troops 
were  to'  land.  A  divisional  force  of  full- 
weight  bttUe  tanks,  even  if  very  poorly  han- 
dled, can  wreck  an  airborne  descent  very 
easily,  merely  by  driving  on  to  the  alrflekl 
and  shootbig  anything  that  moves.  The 
Russians  apparently  relied  on  surprise,  de- 
o^on.  and  special-purpose  covert  action  to 
ImmobUize  the  Afghan  armor— they  could 
certainly  not  count  on  being  able  to  defeat 
it  with  the  small  number  of  light  fighting 
vehicles  that  were  flown  In  with  the  troops. 
To  rely  on  such  high-risk  means  to  defeat  a 
threat  so  Inherently  formidable  to  an  oper- 
ation so  Inherently  fragile,  denotes  self-con- 
fidence of  a  high  order,  obviously  matched 
by  trust  equally  broad  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  who  sent  tn  the  troops. 

If  any  would  acoff .  let  them  ask  whether 
our  own  military  men  would  be  willing  to  fly 
in  an  airborne  dlviilon— of  necessity  lightly 
armed— In  tbe  immediate  presence  of  a  po- 
tentially hostile  armored  dlviai<«7  The 
answer  would  be  a  categorical  negative, 
mw  wtaroH  UABT 

Thus  we  are  now  facing  a  Soviet  Union 
that  has  changed  in  a  way  most  ominous. 
The  Soviet  Union  of  ceaseless  opportunism 
that  would  fai  any  local  vacuum  as  a  sneak 
thief  tn  a  hotel  tries  every  door,  but  which 
would  not  deliberately  go  to  war  for  tear 
that  tU  f oroea  would  make  a  meas  of  thlnga, 
has  now  evolved  into  a  different  kind  of 
enemy,  one  that  la  plainly  willing  to  add 
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direct  warfare  to  Its  abondant  amy  of  ex- 
pansionist tnstrumentc  proxy  forces,  not 
cmly  Cuban;  aims  supplies  meant  to  upset 
regional  balances  rather  than  preserve 
them;  poUtical  warfare  by  an  possible 
means;  and  of  course  a  ttreleas  dtplomacy  of 
threats  and  blandisbments  of  punishment 
and  reward—*  diplomacy  mu^  more  coher- 
ent than  our  own  tn  recent  years.  Evett 
before  the  new  instrument  of  direct  war  was 
added  we  could  scarcely  cope  with  the  Cheer 
tenacity  of  Soviet  policy.  Now  we  face  the 
prospect  of  war  as  welL 

Aside  from  the  nuclear  threat,  there  are 
several  other  theaters  of  action  where  the 
Soviet  Union  could  achieve  the  conversion 
of  its  transitory  military  advantage  into  a 
long-term  enhancement  of  tts  position  by  re- 
sorting to  deliberate,  purposeful,  and  safely 
ixm-nuclear  war. 

CUlllHO  Vf  UHUI* 

One  possibility  would  be  to  launch  swift 
invasion  columns  to  cut  off  the  vsst  territor- 
ies of  Chinese  Central  Asia  from  the  rest  of 
that  country.  In  the  arid,  open  terrain  of 
the  region,  the  tactical  advantage  of  mechap 
nized  Soviet  forces  over  Chinese  infantry 
would  be  greatest  and  the  combat  value  of 
Soviet  air  superiority  would  be  maximized. 
At  the  same  time,  the  very  small  population 
and  its  heavily  non-Chinese  compositicm 
would  render  a  guerrilla  resistance  insignlfl- 
cant  while  the  Russians  could  count  on 
their  vast  nuclear  superiority  to  inhibit  any 
siiiddal  Chinese  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 

The  assured  strategic  benefit  would  be  to 
shift  China  eastward  by  1,000  kilometers, 
and  a  concurrent  campaign  of  non-nuclear 
bombardment  against  Chinese  industry 
could  retard  that  country's  development 
very  seriously.  One  possible  benefit  might 
be  to  precipitate  the  latent  regional  separat- 
isms throughout  China  by  exposing  Pe- 
king's inability  to  defend  the  national  terri- 
tory. 

Other  map<hanging  opportunities  pre- 
sent themselves  in  Korea,  where  a  Soviet- 
sponsored  unification  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  longstanding  Soviet  attempt  to 
pressure  Japan  out  of  the  American  alliance 
and  into  a  weak  neutralism.  This  would  be 
most  useful  to  the  Soviet  Union  even  if 
Japan  is  too  large  tn  p(q>ulation  and  too  rec- 
ondite in  culture  to  be  Finlandized.  At  the 
very  least  a  weak,  neutral  Japan  could  be 
induced  to  invest  heavily  In  Siberian  devel- 
opment irtiUe  avoiding  investmoit  tn 
China. 

As  for  Pakistan,  map-changing  could  take 
the  easier  form  of  playing  anvil  to  India's 
hammer  to  destroy  that  oountty'a  Independ- 
ence. A  resulting  tmlfled  IndlA  would  Ipto 
facto  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  then  it  would  be  an  effective 
strategic  coimterwelght  to  China. 

And  then  of  course  there  are  the  various 
possibilities  In  and  arotmd  the  Persian  Oulf , 
from  the  seizure  of  Iran's  northern  prov- 
inces to  something  on  a  wider  scale;  or  else, 
starting  from  the  Soviet  l>ase  In  Yemen, 
south-to-north  poUtical^nilitary  action,  to 
change  politic  structures  tn  Arabia,  if  not 
the  map. 

OTKnS  WAIT  THCntCTll 

To  predict  which  course  of  action  wiU 
have  the  most  appeal  for  the  leaden  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  the  object  here.  What 
we  for  our  part  must  now  recognize  once 
and  for  aQ  is  that  such  possibilities  have 
now  become  actual  Soviet  options.  That  fl- 
naUy.  is  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  tbe 
Imbalance  of  power  through  which  we  must 
now  survive.  Afghanistan  was  merely  the 
weakest  and  least  protected  of  the  countries 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  directly  adjacent 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  the  others  wait 
their  turn,  fadng  a  Soviet  military  empire 
once  again  on  the  move. 
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Ai  (or  OB,  now  that  the  nllttaiy  advan- 
tages of  Uie  Soviet  Unioo  can  no  longer  be 
concealed  by  delusfc»aty  or  pertnps  cynical 
claims  that  we  are  stfll  'dumber  one";  now 
that  the  transitory  nature  of  that  advan- 
tage creates  a  fixed  urgency  to  convert  per- 
ishable power  Into  long-laattng  results  by 
dedstve  map-chanfliig  war,  it  is  very  Impor- 
tant that  we  recocnte  the  full  stgntflrance 
of  the  new  phenomenon  before  us.  Never  tn 
their  recent  history  have  tbe  Ruaslaiis  had 
this  quality  of  operational  confidence  tn 
their  armed  forces,  and  Its  emergence  now 
completes  the  matrix  that  wffl  lead  to  war 
unless  we  are  very  much  ladder  than  we  de- 
to 
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IN  THI  BOUSC  or  SSPBESDrTATIVgS 

Wednesday,  April  2, 1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
a  group  of  young  people  who  melodi- 
ously praise  the  Lord  and  literally 
spread  the  spirit  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood through  song— the  Spirit  of 
Peace  Singers.  Their  moving  gospel 
renditions  effectively  translate  biblical 
teachings  to  present-day  situations. 

A  week  ago.  I  was  invited  to  hear  the 
singers  perform  by  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Mrs.  Joanne  White,  who  is  an 
original  member  of  the  group.  After 
she  insisted  that  the  group  was  one  of 
the  best  gospel  ensembles  in  this  area, 
I  decided  to  attend  a  program  where 
they  were  the  featured  guests.  Their 
performance  was  superb.  They  more 
than  surpassed  my  expectations. 

After  hearing  their  harmonious 
voices  so  imiquely  Joined  in  uplifting 
the  name  of  Jesus  during  this  Lenten 
season.  I  was  moved  and  inspired. 
Their  performance  was  both  enter- 
taining and  thought  provoking. 

As  I  looked  around  the  audience,  I 
noted  that  my  assessment  of  the 
group  was  shared  by  everyone  at  the 
program.  Probably  more  than  any 
speech  or  sermonette  I  have  heard  re- 
cently, their  mualeal  program  effec- 
tively delivered  a  inessage  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  me  for  this  religious  season. 

Moreover,  their  songs  served  as  a 
message  of  hope  at  a  tim^  when  world 
events  seem  to  diminish  any  hope  for 
a  lasting  peace.  For  the  all  too  few 
minutes  that  the  group  performed.  I 
felt  that  we  would  finally  find  a  way 
to  slow  down  the  military  arms  race, 
slow  down  the  disintegration  of  the 
family  unit,  and  eliminate  the  discrim- 
ination against  the  poor,  minorities, 
and  the  disadvantaged.  At  that  point, 
I  wished  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  have  heard  the  singers. 

The  Spirit  of  Peace  Singers  were  or- 
ganized in  April  1976  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Petty.  They 
have  participated  in  many  goq}el  con- 
certs and  pit>grams  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  They  recently  re- 
leased their  first  album  entitled 
"Rejoice." 
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ALLURE  OF  THE  GOLD 
STANDARD 


HQN.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  RKW  TOUC 
ni  THS  dOUSK  OP  REFRXSDTTATIVES 

Wet  nesday,  April  2. 1980 

•  Mr.  KES  [P.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  realization  worldwide  that 
only  dramitic  monetary  reform  can 
restore  the  n.S.  dollar.  Many  now  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  must 
move  toward  a  system  requiring  the 
Govemmei  t  to  once  again  redeem  the 
paper  doUa  rs  it  prints  with  something 
of  value.  In  other  words,  leading 
economists  are  telling  us  that  our 
economy  « ill  not  be  as  "sound  as  a 
dollar"  unl  U  the  dollar  is  once  again 
made  as  "g  Kxl  as  gold." 

This  wee  I's  Fortime  magazine  takes 
an  tndepth  look  at  the  growing  allure 
of  the  gold  standard,  and  at  the  grow- 
ing movement  for  convertibility  here 
on  the  Hill  Author  John  A.  Davenport 
looks  at  bqth  sides  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard debatej  and  concludes  that.  "*  *  * 
it  is  time  tc  take  the  case  for  gold  seri- 
ously." I  commend  this  important 
analysis  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  1  le  House  and  Senate. 

The  artlc  e  follows: 

THK  NIW  i  LLOMM  OP  THS  OOLO  STAMDARO 

(B  '  John  A.  Davenport) 

One  day  h  st  January  there  came  to  th< 
attention  of  k<r.  Barton  M.  Biggs,  a  manag- 
ing director  <  \t  the  firm  of  Morgan  Stanley, 
a  bulky  mai  tuacrlpt  with  the  all-lncluxive 
title  of  Mob  etary  Policy,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Systen ,  umI  Gold.  Written  by  a  busl- 
neaa  scqialm  ante  of  some  yean  standing  by 
the  name  of  Levis  E.  Lehnnan.  the  memo- 
randum wss  It  once  a  scorching  criticism  of 
recent  Fedei  al  RcMrve  policy  and  t  rea- 
soned appeal  for  a  return  of  the  dollar  to 
gold  convert!  Mllty.  Biggs  found  the  opus  to 
be  "long  but  ludd"  and  at  least  worthy  of 
circulatkm.  U  month's  end.  accordingly, 
the  memorai  dum  went  out  to  Morgan  Stan- 
ley's not  lno(  nslderable  clientele  with  a  cov- 
ering note  <1  issodatlng  the  firm  from  the 
opinions  exp  Taaed  by  Lehrman  but  adding: 
"This  essay  presents  among  other  things 
what  could  pe  the  economic  and  political 
Issue  of  thej  1980's— why  the  world  must 
return  to  tb  t  discipline  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard." 
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That  was  enough  to  make  the  memoran- 
dum required  reading  In  the  purlieus  of 
Wall  Street.  It  also  brought  considerable 
satisfaction  to  Lehrman.  an  Intense  young 
man  who  helped  to  parlay  a  grocery  busi- 
ness In  eastern  Pennsylvania  Into  the  Rite 
Aid  Corp.,  a  Big  Board  company  with  sales 
last  year  of  $940  million.  In  recent  years,  he 
has  devoted  no  little  time  and  self-made 
money  to  the  study  of  the  phenomenon  of 
money  Itself.  In  his  view,  the  era  of  man- 
aged paper  money.  In  which  a  Federal  Re- 
serve note  bears  little  more  than  the  embel- 
lishment "In  Ood  We  Trust,"  Is  ineluctably 
drawing  to  an  end.  "I  reject,"  says  he,  "the 
Implication  that  we  must  go  back  to  gold. 
Going  to  gold,  in  fact,  points  the  road  for- 
ward." 

In  other  days,  such  brash  opinion  might 
have  been  dismissed  as  the  effusion  of  one 
more  "goldbug."  Today,  however,  Lehrman 
is  only  one  of  an  increasing  number  of  eco- 
nomics students  who  w^t  to  make  the 
dollar  convertible  into  a  fixed  quantity  of 
gold.  Under  their  proposal,  foreign  central 
banks  would  regain  the  option  to  exchange 
dollars  for  gold,  and  ordinary  Americans 
would  find  that  gold  coins  were  again  part 
of  the  currency. 

For  years  now,  despite  opprobrium  and 
Jeers,  such  first-rate  economists  as  Donald 
Kemmerer,  head  of  the  Committee  for  Mon- 
etary Research  and  Education.  Arthur 
Kemp  of  Claremont  Men's  College,  Hans 
Sennhols  of  Grove  City  College,  and  the  in- 
destructible Henry  Hazlitt  have  been  telling 
us  that  sooner  or  later  a  currency  divorced 
from  gold  is  headed  for  trouble.  Now  that 
trouble  aplenty  has  palpably  arrived,  with 
Inflation  seemingly  out  of  control,  this  old 
guard  is  being  reinforced. 

The  convertibility  advocates  nowadays  In- 
clude Eugene  Bimbaum.  erstwhile  senior 
economist  for  the  IntemaUonal  Monetary 
Fund  (an  unlikely  training  ground,  given 
the  DCPs  fondness  for  gold  substitutes), 
Lawrence  A.  Kudlow,  economist  for  the  bro- 
kerage firm  of  Bear  Steams,  and  the  ebul- 
lient Arthur  Laffer  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  progenitor  of  the 
famous  Laffer  Curve.  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp,  who  has  been  influenced  by  Laffer, 
has  now  come  out  for  "making  the  dollar  as 
good  as  gold,"  and  with  others  Is  readying  a 
bill  to  put  that  proposal  into  definitive  legis- 
lation. 

Such  legislation  Is  not  apt  to  get  much  of 
a  hearing  in  the  present  mood  of  the  coun- 
try, where  there  are  more  supporters  of  con- 
trols on  prices  and  wages  than  of  reforming 
the  monetary  system  that  relentlessly 
pushes  up  b9th  prices  and  wages.  The  com- 
manding heights  of  economic  policy  are  still 
held  by  such  neo-Keynesians  as  Paul  Sam-- 
uelson  ("Gold  is  a  sideshow")  and  monetar- 
ists, led  by  the  redoubUble  Milton  Fried- 
man. While  paying  his  respects  to  the  gold 
standard  of  yesteryear,  Friedman  believes 
that  rehitching  the  dollar  to  gold  at  present 
swirling  prices  would  be  tantamount  to 
tying  our  currency  to  "pork  bellies." 

In  broader  perspective,  however,  the  rise 
of  the  gold  price  is  slgniding  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  paper  dollar.  (See  "The  Mes- 
sage from  the  Gold  Markets."  Fbrtune,  No- 
vember 5,  1979.)  The  signal  reinforces  the 
insight  of  the  great  economist  DaVia  Ricar- 
do,  who  as  early  as  1817  opined:  "Experi- 
ence shows  that  neither  a  state  nor  a  bank 
ever  have  had  the  unrestricted  power  of  is- 
suing paper  money  without  abusing  that 
power."  It  was  partly  under  Rlcardo's  Influ- 
ence that,  following  the  Napoleonic  waia. 
England  returned  to  the  gold  standard, 
under  which  (1)  nations  defined  their  cur- 
rencies In  specified  grains  of  gold,  payable 
on  demand  to  private  citizens  and  central 
banks  alike;  (3)  rates  of  exchange  between 
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different  currencies  were  linked,  giving  the 
Western  world  what  amounted  to  a  single 
international  medium  of  exchange:  and  (3) 
nations  losing  gold  because  of  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  were  expected  to 
tighten  credit  at  home,  whUe  those  gaining 
gold  pursued  opposite  policies.  There  was, 
to  be  sure,  some  discretionary  management 
In  this  Newtonlan-llke  mechanism,  but  on 
the  whole  it  served  the  world  well,  not  only 
in  maintaining  stable  exchange  rates  but  in 
achieving  a  measure  of  price  stability,  which 
looks  pretty  good  in  the  spring  of  1980. 

Under  the  hammer  blows  of  war,  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  Thirties,  and  a  broad 
shift  to  Keynesian  thinking,  the  true  gold 
standard  was  progressively  eroded.  Yet  as 
late  as  1971,  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
system,  the  U.S.  at  least  maintained  dollar- 
gold  convertibility  on  foreign  accounts  at 
$35  per  ounce,  while  other  currencies  were 
pegged  to  the  dollar.  In  that  year  this  vital 
linchpin  was  pulled  when,  under  the  pres- 
sing of  creditors  (and,  in  retrospect,  of  a 
wholly  unrealistic  price  for  gold),  the  U.S. 
slammed  shut  the  gold  window,  sending  us 
into  the  era  of  floating  exchange  rates. 

The  final  demise  of  the  gold  standard  has 
given  rise  to  a  most  paradoxical  situation. 
Offhand,  one  might  suppose  that,  having 
relegated  gold  to  the  position  of  a  "barba- 
rous relic,"  governments  everywhere  would 
have  got  rid  of  the  stuff,  a  course  long  fa- 
vored by  Milton  Friedman  and  other  mone- 
tarists. But  no  such  thing  has  happened. 
Today,  central  banks  and  treasuries  Jealous- 
ly cling  to  their  gold  bricks,  which  cumula- 
tively account  for  30  percent  to  50  percent 
of  the  entire  world's  gold  stock,  and  the  U.S. 
alone  holds  264  million  ounces  that  at  a 
market  price  of,  say  $800  would  be  worth  a 
colossal  $158  billion.  Even  Chairman  Henry 
Reuss  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
long  a  defender  of  managed  paper  money, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion:  "I  don't  think 
we  should  spend  any  time  fighting  gold  .  .  . 
We  should  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  we've 
got  it" 

But  why  and  to  what  end  or  purpose? 
That  Is  what  the  young  Turks  of  monetary 
reform  are  asking,  and  what  older  defenders 
of  the  gold  standard  have  long  asked.  If 
gold  Is  so  valuable  that  the  plain  ordinary 
citizen,  not  to  mention  Arab  sheikhs,  will 
risk  his  savings  to  invest  in  it  at  $800  per 
ounce,  and  if  national  treasuries  and  central 
banks  woridwide  cling  to  their  present  huge 
hoards  as  ultimate  reserves  against  contin- 
gencies, then  are  we  not  already  acknowl- 
edging the  special  role  that  gold  plays  in  the 
world?  And  if  gold  inspires  that  kind  of 
trust,  then  what  sense  does  It  make  to  let 
the  economies  of  the  world  flounder  in  a 
Sargasso  sea  of  Irredeemable  paper?  Why 
not  at  least  contemplate  putting  gold  to 
use?  Why  not  restore  what  Arthur  Laffer 
has  called  "the  moneyness  of  money"— the 
feeling  and  faith  that  the  dollar  bill  you 
hold  in  your  hands  today  will  have  the  same 
purchasing  power  that  it  enjoyed  yesterday, 
and  will  retain  that  purchasing  power  in  the 
years  ahead?  That  was  the  feeling  and  faith 
engendered  by  the  gold  standard,  which, 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  forced  a  govern- 
ment to  maintain  Its  currency  not  Just  as  a 
unit  of  account  (so  many  dollars  per  bushel 
of  com),  not  Just  as  a  medliun  of  exchange, 
but  as  something  more  basic.  That  some- 
thing Is  money  considered.  In  the  language 
of  the  older  economists,  to  be  a  fundamen- 
tal store  of  value.  ^ 

It  is  money  In  this  last,  deeper  dimension 
that  the  reign  of  managed  paper  divorced 
from  gold  has  fearfully  eroded,  and  it  is  the 
"moneyness  of  money"  that  advocates  of 
dolUr-gold  convertibility  wish  to  restore.  In 
achieving  this  end,  their  several  approaches 
differ,  though  on  one  point  there  is  fair 
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agreement:  namely,  that  simply  seeking  to 
control  the  supply  of  money  (the  countless 
Mi's,  Mt's,  etc)  will  not  achieve  the  results 
hoped  for.  On  this  point  Laffer  argues  that 
the  price  of  any  currency  and  its  Inverse, 
the  general  price  level,  depend  not  only  on 
the  supply  of  money  but  also  on  the 
demand  for  money— a  concept  that  must  be 
examined  with  some  care. 

Odiously,  there  is  today  an  enormous 
demand  for  money  as  credit  by  corporations 
and  individuals  alike,  but  this  conceals  the 
decline  in  demand  for  money  to  be  held  as  a 
store  of  value.  In  better  days  a  man  with 
$1,000  in  his  checking  account  might  consid- 
er himself  content  and  lucky.  Today  he  is 
worried  by  that  very  accretion  and  rapidly 
seeks  to  translate  his  holdings  into  some- 
thing that  might  be  expected  to  earn 
money,  such  as  Treasury  -bills,  bank  CD's. 
Flemish  paintings,  or  South  African  gold 
shares.  Velocity  of  demand  deposits  picks  up 
at  the  very  time  that  central  banks  are 
squeezing  the  money  supply;  and  pressure 
on  the  price  level  Intensifies  even  while  in- 
terest rates  pursue  their  merry  way  upward 
and  the  bond  market  plunges. 

In  short,  the  definition  of  inflation  as  "too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods"  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  What  matters  aiao  is  how 
holders  of  money— be  they  individuals  or 
corporations— regard  what  may  be  called 
the  quality  of  the  money  put  in  their  hands. 
In  Laffer's  view,  that  quality  can  ultimately 
only  be  enhanced  as  the  dollar  and  other 
currencies  are  rehitched  to  gold.  That,  too. 
Is  the  conclusion  of  Lewis  Lehrman,  though 
he  goes  about  developing  it  in  a  different 
and  more  elegant  fashion  through  so-called 
cash-balance  theory. 

The  theory  holds  that  we  must  distin- 
guish sharply  between  the  desired  cash  bal- 
ances—what Individuals  and  corporations 
want  to  hold— and  the  actual  cash  balances 
that  are,  so  to  speak,  forced  Into  their 
hands.  Lehrman's  quarrel  with  present 
monetary  arrangements  is  that  central 
banks  are  constantly  supplying  more  cash 
or  cash  equivalents  to  the  market  than  the 
market,  left  to  its  own  initiative,  would 
demand.  The  Inevitable  result  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  inflation  as  the  resulting  liquid- 
ity Is  absorbed  Into  a  rise  in  overall  prices. 

In  curing  this  situation,  Lehrman  would 
do  away  entirely  with  Federal  Reserve  open- 
market  operations  aimed  at  "fine-tuning" 
the  monetary  aggregates  (however  defined) 
to  some  predetermined  targets;  he  argues 
that,  even  If  those  targets  could  be 
achieved,  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  that 
they  are  the  correct  ones.  He  would  rely  ex- 
clusively on  an  older  technique:  changing 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate,  at  which 
member  banks  can  borrow  from  the  central 
bank  when  pressed  for  funds.  In  a  period  of 
inflation.  Lehman  believes,  the  discount 
rate  should  always  be  held  above  the  rates 
that  member  banks  charge  their  customers 
and  not  be  allowed,  as  is  the  case  today,  to 
lag  behind  them— the  lag  being  a  flagrant 
invitation  to  monetary  expansion. 

But  this  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  dis- 
count rate  is  not  the  heart  of  the  Lehrman 
propooaL  His  central  idea  is  that  the  Fed 
will  never  get  a  handle  on  credit  unless  its 
monetary  efforts  are  accompanied  by  a 
"pre-announcement"  of  a  return  to  gold— a 
statement  that  in  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  say,  dollar-gold  convertibility  will 
become  a  reality.  For  this  transition  period 
there  Is,  it  happens,  a  precedent:  after  the 
tumultuous  greenback  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  the  government  announced  in  1878 
that  it  intended  to  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
srd.  It  effected  that  return,  smoothly  and 
triumphantly,  in  1879. 

In  Lehrman's  view,  the  desired  scenario 
today  Is  one  in  which  the  original  gold  an- 
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nouncement  would  itself  dampen  Inflaticm- 
ary  expectatlcms  and  increase  the  desirabil- 
ity of  holding  dollars  while  a  high  discount 
rate  was  restricting  their  avaflabOlty.  We 
would  emerge  in  this  scraario  with  a  new 
market-dictated  equilibrium,  where  desired 
cash  holdings  approach  actual  cash  hold- 
ings and  we  would  be  tai  a  podtlon  to  set  a 
dollar-gold  parity  that  could  be  defended 
and  that  would  stick. 

Other  gold  advocates,  who  place  little 
store  in  Lehrman's  discount-rate  technique, 
go  along  with  the  rest  of  his  proposal  All  of 
them  explicitly  or  implicitly  agree  that 
there  must  be  a  transition  period  and  a  par- 
tial stabilization  of  the  price  level  before 
the  proper  price  for  gold  can  be  determined. 
Obviously,  if  the  Treasury  had  set  the  con- 
version rate  at  the  $800-per-ounce  level  that 
obtained  during  the  wild  weeks  of  last  Janu- 
ary, the  banking  system  would  have  been 
flooded  with  gold  reservea  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  Treasury  had  set  the  price  at 
$200  per  ounce,  it  might  have  been  denuded 
of  gold  by  its  own  citizens,  not  to  mention 
the  sheikhs,  before  the  proposed  gold  stand- 
ard was  given  a  fair  triaL 

To  forestall  any  such  miscalculations. 
Lawrence  Kudlow  of  Bear  Steams  suggested 
in  a  memorandum  last  September  that  the 
Treasury  or  the  Fed  start  buying  and  selling 
gold  in  a  range  between  $350  and  |450,  and. 
so  to  speak,  feel  its  way  to  a  proper  conver- 
sion rate.  Arthur  Laffer  has  followed  up  his 
memorable  disquisition  on  the  "moneyness 
of  money"  with  a  complex  blueprint  for  a 
transition  to  full  gold  convertibility— a  blue- 
print that  includes  "escape  hatches"  if  the 
Initial  gold  price  is  unsustainable.  Mean- 
whUe,  Eugene  Bimbaum— who  Is  currently 
chairman  of  a  private  group  called  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Advisory  Board— has 
expllcity  wamed  against  dollar-gold  conver- 
sion before  the  dollar  has  been  strength- 
ened in  foreign-exchange  markets  by  tighter 
restraint  of  credit  at  home. 

Taken  out  of  context,  such  talk  of  "transi- 
tion periods"  invites  a  seemingly  devastat- 
ing crossfire  from  critics  who  say:  If  you 
know  how  to  cool  Inflation  before  restoring 
gold  convertibility,  why  in  the  world  drag  in 
the  gold  issue  at  all?  At  least  one  governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently  put 
the  matter  in  even  stronger  terms.  ''My 
God,"  said  he,  "we  all  know  what  should  be 
done  in  terms  of  restricting  credit  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Why  divert  us  from 
these  objectives  by  promising  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow?" 

The  question,  however.  Is  whether  the 
Fed  really  does  know  how  to  conquer  infla- 
tion without  the  discipline  of  gold.  The  ad- 
vocates of  convertibility,  for  their  part,  be- 
lieve that  without  the  publicly  announced 
prior  commitment  to  gold,  no  anti-inflation 
program  will  be  credible.  Only  that  commit- 
ment would  signal  the  fact  that  the  US. 
was  really  serious  about  restoring  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  dollar,  and  the  signal  would 
change  the  whole  financial  climate.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  the  private  sector  of  the  econo- 
my, and  specifically  the  money  markets, 
have  lost  all  faith  that  Washington  knows 
what  it  Is  doing.  What  is  needed  is  a  new 
start  that  will  restore  trust  In  monetary  ar- 
rangements, and  gold,  the  symbol  of  endur- 
ing value,  is  essential  for  restoring  that 
trust 

Predictably,  none  of  this  satisfies  MOton 
FriedmaiL  He  is  not  persuaded  by  talk  of 
the  "moneyness  of  money."  He  has  budged 
not  an  iiKh  from  his  position  that  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  gold  standard  in  bygone 
days,  attempts  to  reestablish  it  are  at  best 
diversionary,  and  at  wont  disastrous.  His 
program  remains  what  it  always  has  beezu 
define  and  stick  to  targets  for  the  money 
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stock,  index  taxes  and  govemnkent  bond 
issues  to  changes  in  the  price  level,  and 
damp  a  constitutional  lid  on  federal 
spending. 

Needless  to  say.  the  advocates  of  gold  are 
not  in  the  least  opposed  to  Mmmlng  the 
budget  When  it  oomea  to  the  Constitution, 
however,  they  point  out  that  it  alrMdy  In- 
cludes a  provision  for  coping  with  our  infla- 
tionary advenritiea  It  already  ghres  Coo- 
grea  the  power  "to  coin  mooey  and  regu- 
late the  value  thereof."  And  presumably  the 
Founding  Fattaen  meant  something  more 
by  that  word  coin  than  the  emission  of  a 
cloud  of  paper  notes— notes  that  In  the  cut- 
ting phrase  of  John  Exter,  are,  in  fact  only 
lOU's  promising  "to  pay  you  nothing." 

In  the  face  of  such  rapier  thrusts,  the  un- 
instructed  layman  might  l>e  Inclined  to 
leave  the  whole  business  of  money  to  wiser 
heads  than  his  own,  were  It  not  for  one  final 
consideration.  Both  monetarists  and  gold 
advocates  are  in  their  different  ways  seek- 
ing to  tie  down  the  government  to  a  set  of 
rules  and  take  away  the  vast  discretionary 
power  that  It  has  seized  over  the  years. 
They  are  asking  for  the  restoration  of  the 
kind  of  discipline  that  modem  governments 
everywhere  resist  Looking  out  into  the 
dusk  from  his  offtoe  atop  the  RCA  Building, 
banker  £>avld  Rockefeller  the  other  evening 
posed  the  uneasy  question:  "Do  you  know  of 
any  modem  sovereign  state  which  will  disci- 
pline ItselfT'  Pregnant,  pause,  and  then  the 
gentle-voiced  self-answer  "I  know  of  none." 

Perhaps  gold-standard  advocates  are 
wrong  in  contending  that  gold  oonvertlbUlty 
is  the  only  means  we  have  found  for  restor- 
ing to  the  people  some  control  ovtx  money 
issue.  Perhaps  they  are  overenthuslastlc  In 
believing  that  they  alone  know  how  to  tiring 
the  sordid,  cruel  Age  of  Inflation  to  an  end. 
But  perhaps,  too,  at  a  time  when  even  the 
liberal  New  RejnMie  prints  an  article  called 
"A  Cross  of  Paper,"  it  is  time  to  take  the 
case  for  gold  seriously.  Chewing  over  the 
whole  complicated  situation  and  arguments 
and  counterarguments.  Leif  Olsen.  chair- 
man of  Citibank's  economic  policy  commit- 
tee, recently  summed  up  a  position  that  the 
layman  can  take  home.  Olsen  Is  not  he 
pointed  out  a  member  of  the  gold  club.  He 
Is  more  than  aware  of  all  the  fallibilities  of 
gold.  He  believes  the  present  monetary 
system  can  be  made  to  work,  given  the  reso- 
lution to  make  it  work,  and  he  hopes  for 
that  outcome.  "But  if  I  were  in  Washing- 
ton." he  then  added.  "I'd  be  listening 
mighty  hard  not  Just  to  what  the  gold 
market  has  been  telling  us,  but  to  what  re- 
sponsible advocates  of  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard  are  saying."* 


THE  PANIC  OVER  INFLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  KELLY 

ornomjpk 
in  THK  HOUSI  OP  BKPKBSBITATTVB 

Wedneida%  AprU  t,  1990 

•  Mr.  ^E3iLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
country  continues  to  feel  the  impact 
of  spirallng  inflation,  more  and  more 
public  attention  is  being  directed 
toward  magical  solutions  and  qtiidc 
fixes.  Credit,  price,  and  wage  con- 
trols—all have  been  aUuded  to  as  de- 
vices to  stem  the  growth  of  inflation. 
The  Carter  administration  has  re- 
sponded in  its  own  way  by  imprming 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  Amolcan 
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to  match  inflation  rates, 
aitide  which  appeared  in  the 
1980.   Wall  Street   Journal 
professor    of    social 
the  New  York  University 
School  of  Business  and  a 
of  the  American  Enter- 
sets   forth   a  three- 
strategy  to  cope  with  infla- 
we  must  gain  credibility  for 
tbe  rate  of  growth  of 
spending;     second,    we 
down  the  rate  of  growth  of 
supply,  and  third,  we  need 
e  series  of  tax  cuts— espe- 
Investments.    savings,    and 
Enterprise— that  will  encour- 
actlvity  on  the  supply 
ate  economic  growth^  and 
pain  of  the  transition  to  a 
economy, 
the  article  as  follows  to 
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Te  e  Pahic  Ovn  IitruTioa 


(By  Irvins  Kristol) 


a  small  nation  with  practically 
resources,  and  with  an  over- 
welfare  state  that  pro- 
annual  budgetary  deficits.  It 
lowest  inflation  rate  in  Europe. 
ihould  be  the  ease,  I  have  no 
very  littte  eike  about  Austria, 
are  right,  and  I  call  attention 
as  a  reminder  tliat,  though  the 
economic  theory  are  simple 
enough,    successful    economic 
in  specific  contexts  is  never  a 
bideed.  the  greatest  single 
conomle  policy-malting  is  over- 
focusing  on  one  ftetor  to 
of  others,  in  looking  at  short- 
at  the  expense  of  intermecfiate- 
tom  ^ecta,  or  of 'confusing 
effects  and  their  root  causes, 
making  economic  policy  can 
Borapared  to  a  perpetual  game  of 
cheaa,  where  new  players 
ones  at  regular  Intovals.  and 
Is  a  lot  Qf  background  noise 
out  all  communication  between 
these  circumstances,  you  don't 
why  your  situation  is  as  It 
only  an  imperfect  sense  of 
possibilities.  But  you  do  know— 
—that  the  very  worst  thing 
sto  panic. 

Is  what  the  Carter  adminlstra- 

of  the  business  community 

oo.  have  done  in  the  face  of  our 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

inflation.  They  have  panicked.  Astute  finan- 
ciers have  called  for  credit,  price  and  wage 
controls— Le..  politlckl  magic  as  a  cure  for 
economic  distress.  The  media,  meanwhile, 
keep  focusing  on  isolated  symptoms  in  such 
a  way  as  to  create  a  diinate  of  hysteria. 
Wont  tight  money,  which  is  supposed  to 
cure  Inflation,  send  Interest  rates  higher 
and  thereby  increase  the  cost  of  living?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  "Yes,  but .  .  ."  at 
which  point  the  media  turn  off  their  hear- 
ing aid  and  rush  out  to  announce  the  apoca- 
lypse, an  apocalypse  being  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  possible  media  happenings. 

QUICK  MANEUVERING 

As  for  the  Carter  administration,  it  has 
engaged  in  some  quick  maneuvering  that  Is, 
at  best,  pointless.  It  has  cut  1981  spending, 
increased  taxes  and  triumphantly  an- 
nounces a  "balanced  budget"  for  that  year. 
The  question  one  ought  to  be  asking  oneself 
is:  In  an  economy  of  our  magnitude,  how 
much  real  difference  can  a  cut  in  expendi- 
tures of  a  few  billion  make?  And  the  answer 
is  that,  in  itself,  it  is  of  no  economic  signifi- 
cance at  ail— any  more  than  an  Increase  of 
several  billion  in  expenditures  for  military 
purposes,  say,  would  have,  in  Itself,  any  eco- 
nomic significance.  If  the  world's  financial 
markets  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
basic  thrust  of  our  economic  policies,  they 
would  lend  us  that  kind  of  money  without 
blinking  an  eye.  As  it  is,  the  financial  mar- 
kets, both  here  and  abroad,  seem  quite  un- 
impressed by  Mr.  Carter's  balanced  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  such  a  modest 
cut  in  the  deficit  would  be  of  economic  sig- 
nificance if— and  only  if- the  world  were 
persuaded  that  it  really  were  [>art  of  a  de- 
termined, persistent  effort  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  of  federal  spending  in  the 
years  ahead.  But  the  history  of  the  Carter 
administration  and  its  ideological  leanings 
are  such  as  to  leave  such  a  proposition 
devoid  of  credibility. 

The  tax  Increase,  however,  is  bad  econom- 
ic news.  Withholding  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends  is  merely  a  method  of  increasing 
those  taxes,  and  this  is  no  way  to  spur  the 
savings  and  capital  formation.  As  for  the 
tax  on  gasoline— well,  that  is  a  tax,  and  it 
will  Inevitably  have  the  effect  of  discourag- 
ing all  economic  activity  in  which  gasoline 
plays  a  role.  For  some  reason,  the  idea  of  a 
tax  on  gasoline  meets  with  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  all  sorts  of  people  who  would 
otherwise  greet  that,  at  this  time,  a  tax  in- 
crease is  what  we  really  don't  need.  Perhaps 
that  is  a  kind  of  homeopathic  fetishism  at 
work— because  the  ir...rease  In  oil  costs  is  so 
painful,  well  proceed  to  stick  pins  into  our- 
selves by  Increasing  those  costs  still  more, 
and  that  will  make  us  spiritually  superior  to 
those  nasty  OPEC  nations,  while  teaching 
the  gasoline  itself  a  lesson.  Or  whatever— I 
really  do  not  understand  how  one  can  be  in 
favor  of  an  Increased  sales  tax  on  gasoline 
while  disapproving  of  an  increased  tax  on, 
say,  clothing  or  TV  advertising.  What  Is  so 
special  about  gasoline?  There  Isn't  even  a 
"balance  of  payments"  Issue  here,  since  we 
now  have  such  a  balance  in  our  external 
accounts. 

So  what  should  we  be  doing  about  Infla- 
tion? Well,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  distin- 
guish between  the  illness.  Its  symptoms,  and 
the  pains  associated  with  its  cure. 

The  disarray  in  the  credit  and  financial 
markets,  resulting  from  Mr.  Volcker's  ef- 
forts to  correct  the  very  loose  monetary 
policy  of  the  past  decade.  Is  certainly  pain- 
ful enough.  But  the  plain  truth  Is  that  it  Is 
an  absolutely  unavoidable  and  curative 
"credit  crunch"  we  are  going  through.  The 
further  plain  truth  is  that  those  financial 
Institutions  that  have  been  making  a  lot  of 
money  liecause  of  the  Fed's  generous  lend- 
ing poUdea  ought  to  have  realized  that  a 
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day  of  reckoning  would  come,  and  should 
have  pmitioned  themselves  to  cope  with  It 
better  than  they  are. 

It  Is  truly  astonishing  how  many  banks 
will  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  saving 
for  a  rainy  day,  while  themselves  playing 
the  grasshopper  rather  than  the  ant.  And  it 
Is  equally  astonishing  how  many  Intelligent 
business  executives  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  made  sense  to  go  ever  more  deeply 
into  debt,  because  inflation  would  eventual- 
ly bail  one  out.  In  the  end.  however,  infla- 
tion reaches  a  point  where  It  mangles— If  In 
different  ways— both  overenthuslastic  credi- 
tors and  overenthuslastic  debtors. 

There  Is  little  argument  among  econo- 
mists as  to  whether  Volcker  Is  or  is  not  on 
the  right  track.  His  Is,  in  fact,  the  dhly  track 
that  leads  us  out  of  the  spiraling  maze  of  in- 
flation. There  Is,  however,  debate  over 
whether  he  Is  moving  fast  enough.  Some 
conservative  economists  insist  that  he  cut 
monetary  growth  radically  and  quickly,  re- 
gardless of  consequence,  because  this  Is  the 
only  way  to  break  inflationary  expectations. 

Others,  noUbly  Milton  Friedman,  are 
more  fearful  of  those  consequences,  and  are 
for  a  gradualist  policy.  On  political  ground^ 
alone,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Friedman  and 
Volcker  are  correct.  Whether  Friedman  is 
also  correct  in  asserting  that  a  very  gradual 
squeeze  on  the  money  supply,  however  dis- 
comforting, will  avoid  the  agony  of  a  deep 
recession,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  just  has  to  be 
slowed  down,  and  if  a  temporary  "credit 
crunch,"  as  well  as  temporarily  sky-high  in- 
terest rates,  are  the  prices  to  be  paid,  they 
will  have  to  be  paid.  If  we  don't  pay  them 
now.  we'll  pay  a  much  higher  price  later. 

The  surge  in .  the  cost  of  living,  about 
which  the  government  is  being  urged  to  "do 
something,"  Is  no  less  painful— only  this  is  a 
symptom  for  which  we  have  no  treatment 
Here  too,  the  plain  truth  Is  that  govern- 
ment, in  the  shorter  term.  Is  absolutely  pow- 
erless to  do  anything— except  perhaps  make 
matters  worse. 

To  some  degree,  the  perceived  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  Is  a  statistical  illusion.  The 
distortions  Inherent  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  are  by  now  widely  recognized.  This 
index  includes  various  taxes,  which  is  ridicu- 
lous—no government  that  imposes  indirect 
taxes  (e.g.,  a  sales  tax)  can  have  as  its  goal 
the  maintenance  of  after-tax  price  stability. 
It  notoriously  exaggerates  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing. It  Includes  energy  costs,  a  good  portion 
of  which  ought  simply  to  be  regarded  as  an 
OPEC  sales  tax.  All  of  these  do  result  in  a 
more  expensive  consumer  basket.  But  so 
does  a  drought  that  sends  meat  and  bread 
prices  higher— yet'  no  one  regards  such  a  sit- 
uation as  "inflation." 

The  true  rate  of  inflation— i.e.,  an  increase 
In  the  price  level  for  which  one  can  reason- 
ably hold  governmental  policies  to  be  re- 
sponsible—Is  probably  about  10%  to  11%. 
That  is  high  enough.  Lord  knows,  and  cause 
enough  for  concern.  But  not  for  panic,  espe- 
cially since  (a)  the  monetary  policy  needed 
to  reduce  Inflation  might  actually  tilt  the 
cost  of  living  upwards  for  a  while  (via  the 
diffusion  of  higher  Interest  costs);  and  (b) 
most  people  do  reshape  their  consumption 
habits  to  minimize  their  costs— a  fact  the 
Consimier  Price  Index  blandly  ignores. 

THKZS-PRONGKD  STRATECT 

To  cope  with  inflation  itself,  as  the  cause 
of  this  and  other  symptoms,  a  three- 
pronged  strategy  would  seem  to  be  called 
for.  First,  we  have  to  gain  credibility  for  our 
efforts  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  growth  of 
government  spending,  so  that  it  doesn't  look 
like  a  one-shot  affair.  Second,  as  already  in- 
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dicated.  we  have  to  slow  down  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply.  Third,  we  need 
a  successive  series  of  tax  cuts— especially  on 
investments,  savings,  and  business  enter- 
prise—that will  encourage  economic  activity 
on  "the  supply  side,"  stimulate  economic 
growth,  and  lessen  the  pain  of  the  transi- 
tion to  a  non- inflationary  economy.  And 
when  one  starts  thinking  about  such  tax 
cuts,  there  is  no  point  in  lieing  chintzy. 
After  all,  as  Karl  Brunner  has  pointed  out, 
just  to  bring  our  average  tax  burden  down 
to  the  1976  level  would  require  an  $88  bil- 
lion tax  cut. 

For  such  a  tax  policy  to  be  instituted, 
however,  we  would  need  less  Immediate  con- 
cern about  a  balanced  budget— though  no 
less  concern  about  government  spending.  An 
unbalanced  budget  does  not  of  Itself  cause 
Inflation,  as  the  case  of  Austria  shows.  It  all 
depends  on  why  and  how  It  Is  unbalanced, 
as  well  as  on  the  context  established  for  it 
by  other  economic  policies.  A  deficit  result- 
ing from  a  tax  cut  and  a  deficit  resulting 
from  Increased  government  spending  can  be 
two  quite  different  economic  phenomena, 
even  if  they  result  in  an  Identical  number.  It 
Is  the  difference  between  a  young  man  in- 
curring debt  because  he  Is  living  beyond  his 
means  and  a  young  man  who  incurs  the 
identical  debt  in  order  to  go  to  medical 
school. 

Needless  to  say.  none  of  these  policies  can 
be  effective  overnight,  nor  can  we  entirely 
avoid  the  pain  today  resulting  from  yester- 
year's follies.  We  shall  need  some  patience 
and  fortitude.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
all  be  candid  with  ourselves,  and  our  states- 
men with  us,  about  this.  Absent  such 
candor,  panic  will  do  us  all  in.« 


YEAR  OF  THE  COAST 


HON.  C  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

orrunupA 

m  THx  Housg  or  sxprxszhtatives 

Wednesday,  AprU  2.  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida,  htr.  Speak- 
er, a  group  of  organizations  Interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  best  of  our 
environment  gathered  together  Satur- 
day, March  29.  at  Fort  DeSoto  Park  in 
Penellas  County  to  celebrate  the  desig- 
nation of  1980  as  "The  Year  of  the 
Coast." 

Saturday's  program  was  sponsored 
by  the  Tampa  Bay  Audubon  Societies, 
the  Simcoast  Sierra  Club,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  the  Florida  Sport  Paddling 
Club,  the  Florida  Trail  Association, 
and  the  Pinellas  County  Sdence 
Center.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  program. 

The  ecology  of  our  Nation's  coast- 
lines is  of  particular  Importance  to 
Florida  and  Pinellas  County.  Florida 
has  the  longest  coastline  of  any  State 
in  the  contiguous  United  States:  and 
Pinellas  County,  a  peninsula  within 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has  one  of 
the  longest  coastlines  in  the  State. 

"The  Year  of  the  Coast"  has  been 
designated  to  spotlight  problems  asso- 
ciated with  erosion,  shore  preserva- 
tion, disturbance  of  wildlife,  and  the 
protection  of  fishhig  habitats.  At  one 
time  some  people  thought  of  man- 
groves as  smelly  areas  that  bred  mos- 
quitoes; now  most  people  realize  that 
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mangroves  are  a  vital  link  in  the  life 
cycle  that  produces  food  from  the  sea 
and  protects  other  wildlife  along  oiu* 
shoresr 

Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  unique  way  in  which  Florida 
is  celebrating  "The  Year  of  the 
Coast."  The  Florida  Audubon  Society 
is  sponsoring  a  canoe-a-thon.  Peter 
Quincy.  a  paddling  enthusiast,  has 
l>egun  a  canoe  trip  which  will  take  him 
around  the  entire  State.  He  began  his 
trip  in  February  from  Pensacola.  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  Florida  pan* 
handle,  and  is  scheduled  to  complete 
his  2-mohth  journey  this  month  by 
landing  at  Fort  Clinch  State  Park 
north  of  Jacksonville. 

The  St.  Petersburg  City  Council  has 
passed  a  resolution  endorsing  1980  as 
"The  Year  of  the  Coast."  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  resolution  follows: 
No.  80-295— A  RnoLonoir  Arraovmo  Aifo 

ENBORsma   IMO  as  "TBs  Teas  or  thi 

Coast,"  ahd  Piovmnra  am  Erracnvs  Dats 

Whereas,  Florida's ,  immense  coastline  is 
one  of  the  longest  of  all  continental  states 
and  a  valuable  natural  resource  for  our 
State;  and 

Whereas,  President  Carter  has  endorsed 
1980  as  "The  Year  of  tfae  Coast"  to  tnereaae 
Americans'  awareness  of  the  environmental, 
economic  and  aesthetic  vahiea  of  the  coast: 
and 

Whereaa,  the  Rerida  Audubon  Society  Is 
conducting  a  canoe-a-thon  of  1,100  miles 
around  the  entire  eoast  of  Florida,  tram 
Pensacola  to  Femandina  Beach,  in  which 
Peter  Quincy  ot  nnrtda  Audubon  is  pad- 
dling the  entire  diBtanfe.  aooompanied  on 
most  legs  by  a  number  of  prominent  people 
In  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  a  numl>er  of  special  events  have 
been  planned  by  enviranmental  and  omser- 
vatloo  organizations  throutftiout  the  Tsmpa 
Bay  area.  Including  aU-day  actlViUes  at  Fort 
DeSoto  Park,  in  Pinellas  County,  on  Satur- 
day, Mareb  29.  IMO:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Ou  CUw  CouneU  of  the  CUg  of 
SL  Petentmrg,  FUtitdo,  That  this  Oouncfl 
approves  snd  endoraes  1980  as  "The  Year  of 
the  Coast"  and  ones  an  dtlaens  to  Join  in 
the  oelebratioo  by  partldpattng  In  the  activ- 
ities this  year,  to  make  us  more  aware  of  the 
importanoe  of  our  coastline,  and  in  protect- 
ing norlda's  abundant  coastal  resources. 

This  resolution  shall  become  effective  im- 
mediately upon  Its  adoption. 

Adopted  at  a  regular  session  of  the  City 
CouncU  held  on  the  20th  day  of  March 
1980.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conf  erenoe. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Soiate 
DaUy  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  untO  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
ttecomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
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Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Extea- 
tions  of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
GRXssioNAL  Rboobo  on  Mflwday  mad 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wHl  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  3.  1980.  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  RiooRO. 

Meetings  ScHiDULED 

APRIL4 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  bold  bearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  figures  for  March. 

2222  Raybum  Bufldlng 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  2153,  I486,  and 
1572,  bills  to  provide  an  exemption 
from   06HA   regulation   for  certain 
workplaces    with    good    safety    and 
health  records. 

4232  Dtrksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Buslnea 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 1800,  to  devel- 
op a  program  by  which  each  qualified 
and  interested  small  business  coooem 
has  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

424  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Inspector  for  Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resuq^  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlikaen  Buflding 
Approprlatl<Kis 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  tot  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

1818  Dirksen  BulUUng 

w»"fc«»gi  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
•Intematlonal  FInanoe  sod  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  oo  8.  2097.  ptopoeed 
Joint  Export  Marketing  Amiitanre 
Act,  and  on  the  substanoe  of  8.  8040. 
proposed  Small  Buslnea  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  8.  2104.  proposed 
Small  Business  Export  Developinent 
Act. 

8802  Dirksen  Building 

*EDerBy  and  Natural  Resouresa 
Energy  Regulation  Subeoeamittae 
To  review  those  Items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  whlefa  ten 
within  its  legidatlve  Jurisdletlan  and 
consider  recommendatkias  whldi  it 
win  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee reeelvliw  testtaaooy  tram  offi- 
cials ot  the  Federal  Eoogy  Regula- 
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6236  IMrksen  Bufldlnc 
Natural  Resources 
Rfcsouross  and  Materials  Produo- 
8)  iboonunittee 
hearlngii  on  &  1455.  authorizinc 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue 
on  other  Federal  lands  in 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  owner 
s^ecifled  coal  lease  upon  surren- 
such  lease:  and  8.  1829.  »  pri- 
bilL 

3110  Dirkaen  BuOdlng 
Affairs 

Proliferation,  and  Feder- 

Subcoounlttee 

learings  on  proposed  legislation 

the  authwtty  of  the  Presi- 

Congress  in  postal  operations 

provide  ctmtinued  financial  se- 

or  the  Postal  Service. 

1203  Dlrluen  BuUding 
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3:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Transport!  tion  Subcommittee 

To    con  inue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the|Department  of  Tnuosportatlon. 

1224  DirlLsen  Building 

2:30  pjn. 

Foreign  R^atlons 

To    hold 


Boundary 

Canadi 

and 

Flsherj 

V, 


•Veterans' 
To  hold 
and 
professfcnals 


Labor  and 
Health  an^ 
mittee 
To  bold 


of 


hearings    on    the    Maritime 

SetUement    Treaty    with 

(Exec.  U.  96th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

s  Agreement   on   East   Coast 

Resources  with  Canada  (Exec 

96th|Cong..  1st  aess.). 

4221  Dlrluen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 
9:00  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  ahd  Debt  Management  General 
ly 
To  resun^ 
tlon  to 
thepulllc 


Subcnnmittee 


hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
extend  the  temporary  limit  on 
debt 

2221  Dirksen  BuOdlng 
^fairs 

hearings  on  the  recruitment 
retHiUon  of  qualified  health-care 
to  staff  the  Veterans' 
Admlni4tration's  health-care  facilities. 
412  RusseU  Building 
0:30 
Labor  and  ^uman  Resources 
To  contii  ue  hearings  on  S.  2153,  1486, 
and  IS  1 2.  bills  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion fro  B  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplices    with    good    safety    and 
health  records. 

4232  Dlrluen  Building 


^umaa  Rasooroes 
Sdentlfle  Research  Subcom- 


leartngs  em  8.  1434.  proposed 
Intemaltonal  Health  Act. 

6338  Dlrtsen  Buflding 


,tli>na 


lOKWi 
Approprlat 
Interior  ani  Related  Agoodes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
I  ror  fiseal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional C  aUery  of  Art,  and  the  Commis- 
T  fine  Arts. 

1331  Dirkaen  Building 
Approprlatl  ma 
Tteasury.  >ostal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemi  Bent  Subcommittee 
TO    oontyiue    hearings    on    proposed 
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budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
1319  Dirksen  Buflding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  affairs  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  S. 
2271.  to  increase  the  n.S.  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  S. 
1963,    to    control    Oovemment    pur- 
chases and  sales  of  gold. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2193,  authorizing 
funds   for  fiscal   year   1981   for   the 
United  SUtes  RaUway  Association. 

235  RusseU  BuOdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
countability of  the  National  Security 
Advisor. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  continued  finan- 
cial security  for  the  Postal  Service. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  InteUigence 
To  begin  closed  markup  of  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

8-407,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resxune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  the  DCXX 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1391,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  National  Climate  Program. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
LalMr  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment of  chUdren  who  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facUitating  their  place- 
ment in  adoptive  homes. 

457  Russell  BuUding 


AprU  2,  1980 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transiwrtation. 

1224  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation    and    Renewable    Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1842,  proposed 
National  Heritage  Policy  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  role  and  ac- 
countabUlty  of  the  National  Security 
Advisor. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  continued  finan- 
cial security  for  the  Postal  Service. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2103,  to 
modify  the  law  regulating  the  devise 
or  descent  of  interests  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted property  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Reservation  in  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

357  RusseU  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearing  on  S.  2153,  1486, 
and  1572,  bUls  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  OSHA  regulation  for  certain 
workplaces    with    good    safety    and 
health  records. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  mUitary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Govenunent  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Maritime 
Boundary    Settlement    Treaty    with 
Canada    (Exec.    U.    96th    Cong.,    1st 
sess.),   and   the  Agreement   on  East 
Coast  Fishery  Resources  witn  Canada 
(Exec,  V.  96th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


Ajynl  2,  1980 


APRIL  18 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Indep;endent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  miUtary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
(Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Sulicommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  continued  finan- 
cial security  for  the  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by   the   Depart- 
ment Of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  Uie  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pan. 
Finance 

Social  Security  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  5295,  S.  248. 
1287,  1418,  1498,  1554,  2034,  2083,  and 
2208,  bills  to  correct  certain  problems 
with  the  social  security  earnings  limi- 
tation as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-216),  eliminating 
the  monthly  earnings  test. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
•Biiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, mUltary,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2358,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years   1981   and 
1982  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Department  of  Energy. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  UJ3.  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  oh  8.  1789  and  H.R. 
6152,  proposed  Product  LlabUity  Risk 
Retention  Act 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1865.  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act 

4232  Dirkaen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hMrings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1981  for  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary construction  of  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal   Service,    and   General 

Government  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2358,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 

1982  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  need  for  a  central  data  monitoring 
service  in  V.A.  hospitals  for  veterans 
with  surgically  implanted  pacemakers. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Govenunent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
'Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2489  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiures 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2470.  propo.sed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  receive  testimony  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207.  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control:  and 
to  consider  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative business. 

301  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirkaen  Building 


7645 


APRIL  34 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  .year  1981  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1223  Dirkaen  Building 
Appropriationa 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcoimnittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1981  and   1982  for  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  a  proposed  moratori- 
um extension  of  the  Industrial  Cost 
Recovery  Program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Animal  Damage 
Control    Program   of   the   Fish    and 
Wildlife  Service. 

5110  Diriuen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2S 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemenUtion      of      the      AninuU 
Damage  Control  Program  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  <981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  RegtUation  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2470,  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act 

3110  Dirkaen  BuUding 

APRIL3S 

9:30  ajn. 
'Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

228  Dirksen  Building 


OXXVI- 


183— Part  6 


7646 


indl 


10:00 
•Energy 
Energy 
To  revi*w 
budge  t 


Natural  Resources 
Regulation  Subcommittee 

those  items  in  the  President's 
for  fiscal  year  1981  which  faU 
withi^  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consit  er  recommendations  which  it 
will  n  ake  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mitte< .  receiving  testimony  from  offi- 
cials ( if  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
minisi  ration,  the  Ertergy  Information 
Admii  tistration.  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Conservation  and  Solar  Ap- 
plications, all  of  the  DOE. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriitions 

Interior  tftd  Related  Agencies  Subconunit 

tee 

To  hol<^  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

timats  for  fiscal  years  1981  for  the 

Herit  ige  Conservation  and  Recreation 


Servit  e. 

Appropriations 
Treasury, 

Govei 
To  hole 

timat  s 

Offio 

Merit 

eral 

Tax 

sion 


Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 

of    Personnel    Management. 

Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 

Ijkbor  Relations  Authority.  U^. 

^ourt.  and  President's  Commis- 

Penslon  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


on: 


9:30  a.m, 
Commer^, 
Science 
mitte^ 
To  holl 


Energy 
To 


hold 


tweeii 

Veterans 
Busini 


hold 


the 


1224  DirlEsen  Building 


XOOpjn. 

Appropriitions 

Military  i  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resi  me  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estim  ites  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary Construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  30 

.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 


hearings  on  S.  2015.  proposed 
Traniportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  <pi  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 


and] 


Natural  Resources 
hearings  on  the  potential  for 
improved  automobile  fuel  economy  be- 
1985  and  1995. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Affairs 

I  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legisittion  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  health-care  profes- 
to  staff  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facilities,  S.  759.  to 
prov^e  for  the  right  of  the  United 
to  recover  their  costs  of  hospi- 
dursing  home,  or  outpatient  medi- 
<are  furnished  by  the  Veterans' 
Admli^tration  to  veterans  for  non- 
icted   disabilities    to    the 
exteit  that  they  have  health  insur- 
or  similar  contracts,  and  S.  1523 
HJR.    4015.    proposed    Veterans 
ir  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  BuQding 


10:00 
Appropilations 

Interior  land  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To 


hearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  conservation  programs  of 
1  >epartment  of  Energy 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  Advisory 
Commission,  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Govempient   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al  agencies   spending   practices   that 
occur  Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"— 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situation. 
3302  Dirlcsen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MATl 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcoinmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirlcsen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dlrlcsen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral agencies  spending  practices  that 
occur  Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"— 
fociising  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing fimds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered  by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChOd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  Congress 
might  consider   which   would   affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

8226  Dirksen  BuUding 


Ajml  2,  1980 


MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportotion 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015.  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiericy  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sutwommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  9 


9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  EJnergy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 


MAY  13 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  14 

10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
IMUtment  of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  DU-ksen  BuUding 


April  2,  1980 


MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  16. 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  omtinue  hearings  cm  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans' Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  SulKom- 
mittee 


7M7 

To  hold  overaicht  hearings  to  »x»mhi^ 
issues  affecting  intent  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  29 

9:30  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislaticm 
to  establish  a  ooct-of-Uving  increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensatlon. 

412  RuaseD  BuUdint 


JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUdinc 
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The  Senat ; 
expiration  o; 
to  order  by 
Senator  froi^ 


met  at  10:30  ajn.,  on  the 
the  recess,  and  was  called 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini,  a 
the  State  of  Arizona. 


Chap  ain, 


The 
L.  R.  Elscm, 
prayer: 


Almighty 
making  our 
the  cross 
ing  of  Thy 
imperfect 
into  light, 
tory.  Show 
this  world, 
forsake  us 
everlasting 
death.  As  we 
take  from 
doubt  and 
fering  of 
radiant  Joy 
tion  day. 
new  breath 
hope,  the 
way  of  Thy 
strong  in  oui 
Nation  until 
every  day  is 

In  the 
pray.  Amen 


3od,  as  we  join  the  throng 

pilgrimage  to  the  foot  of 

ma^  we  grasp  anew  the  mean- 

S  on,  laying  down  His  life  for 

mtn,  transforming  darkness 

de^th  into  life,  defeat  into  vic- 

Ls  again  that  however  evil 

T  hou  dost  never  leave  us  nor 

bv  t  Thou  dost  love  us  with  an 

Ipve  even  to  the  cross  and 

celebrate  the  sacred  events, 

u^  and  from  this  world  the 

f e  ir,  the  violence  and  the  suf- 

Pri  lay  and  replace  it  with  the 

ind  power  of  the  resurrec- 

Bieathe  upon  this  world  the 

<  f  life,  the  way  of  trust  and 

wty  of  justice  and  peace,  the 

cingdom.  Keep  us  true  and 

service  to  TTiee  and  to  this 

all  shadows  flee  away  and 

taster. 

of  the  Great  Redeemer  we 


inane 


APPOINTMINT 


DENT 


Mr.  DeCC^JCINI 
the  chair  as 
pore. 


The 
pore.  TTie 


ACTI>IO 


Mr.  ROBE  \T 
I  ask  luianin;  ous 
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April  3,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


PRATEK 

the  Reverend  Edward 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following 


OF  ACTINQ  PRESI- 
PRO  TEMPORE 


PRES  DING 


OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
a  communication  to  the 
the  President  pro  tempore 


r«ad 


The 
will  please 
Senate  from 
(Mr.  Magnu^n)  . 

The  Iegisl4tive  clerk  read  the  follow 
ing  letter 

t7.S.  SCITATZ, 
PWCSIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

W  ishington.  D.C..  April  3.  1980. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  p  -ovislons  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  H  anorable  Dennis  DeConcini,  a 
Senator  from  I  he  State  of  Arizona,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  (he  Chair. 

WaIKKN  O.  MACNT7SON, 

Pretident  pro  tempore. 


thereupon  assumed 
Acting  President  pro  tem- 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 


Senator 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
from  West  Virginia. 


EXE  JUTIVE  SESSION 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
consent  that  the  Senate 


go  into  executive  sessim  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  to  consider  the  nwnina- 
tions  on  the  Executive  Calendar  begin- 
ning with  "New  Reports,"  beginning  with 
the  Judiciary,  Truman  McGill  Hobbs,  of 
Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— the  purpose  of  the  reservation  Is 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  Tru- 
man McGill  Hobbs,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Alabama,  has  been  cleared  on  our  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  announce  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  my  friend  from  Alabama,  Senator 
Heflin,  that  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  his  confirmation. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Truman  McGill  Hobbs,  of 
Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Alabama,  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
95-486  approved  October  20,  1978. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  initially 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  minority  leader.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  committee's 
most  capable  staff  for  expediting  the 
confirmation  process  of  my  good  friend, 
Tnunan  Hobbs. 

The  middle  district  of  Alabama  Is  now 
composed  of  three  district  judgeships. 
At  the  present  time  two  of  these  posi- 
tions £.-e  vacant.  Judge  Robert  Varner, 
the  only  permanently  assigned  judge, 
has  been  plagued  with  medical  problems 
over  the  last  year.  Even  though  district 
judges  have  been  temporarily  assigned 
to  the  middle  district,  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama are  urgently  in  need  of  sulditlonal 
permanent  judicial  assistance.  Chief 
Judge  J.  P.  Coleman  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Varner,  and 
Judge  Frank  Johnson,  former  presiding 
judge  of  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama, requested  that  the  Senate  act  on 
Truman  Hobbs'  nomination  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Senator  Stewart  and  I  re- 
quested the  committee  that  this  nomina- 
tion be  heard  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  in  order  to  alleviate  the  crucial 
predicament  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama.  We 
are  most  appreciative  of  the  committee's 
assistance  In  this  matter. 

Mr.    President,    I    am    delighted    to 


wholeheartedly  recommend  Hon.  Tru- 
man M.  Hobbs  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the 
position  of  U.S.  district  court  judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Alabama.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  recommend  Mr.  Hobbs 
to  the  President  for  this  position,  as  It 
was  my  honor  in  1968  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation speech  of  Truman  Hobbs  for 
president  of  the  Alabama  Bar  As- 
sociation, where  he  most  admirably 
served. 

Truman  Hobbs  possesses  the  highest 
traits  of  Industry,  Intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity. A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  was  president  of  the  student  body, 
recipient  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Medal  and  Bronze  Star  for  action  in 
Anzio  while  serving  his  country  during 
World  War  II  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  and  served  as  Law 
Clerk  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hu- 
c^o  Black  of  Alabama.  He  has  successfully 
been  in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  since  1949,  and  Is 
presently  senior  partner  in  one  of  Ala- 
bama's most  respected  and  distinguished 
law  firms. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  president  of 
the  Alabama  Bar  Association,  Truman 
Hobbs  has  served  as  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and 
Montgomery  County  Bar  Association;  is 
a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers,  and  the  International  Academy 
of  Trial  Lawyers,  two  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious organizations  of  the  legal  profes- 
■sion  that  a  trial  attorney  may  be  selected 
to  jo'n.  Truman  Hobbs  also  serves  on  the 
advisory  board  of  Cumberland  School  of 
Law,  board  of  trustees  at  Jones  Law  In- 
stitute and  Himtingdon  College,  and  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Law  School 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. His  distinguished  father.  Judge 
Sam  Hobbs,  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  many  years,  and  one  of 
his  legislative  achievements,  the  Hobbs 
Act,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
Chamber.  His  brother,  Sam  Earle  Hobbs. 
a  practicing  attorney  of  Selma,  Ala.,  was 
a  classmate  of  mine  In  law  school  and  is 
one  of  my  close  friends.  He  is  a  former 
law  professor  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  has  served  for  many  years  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that 
institution.  The  Hobbs  family  is  one  of 
the  South's  most  distingtiished  and  pro- 
ductive families  in  the  field  of  public 
service. 

During  the  period  I  practiced  law  and 
served  on  the  bench,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  district  In  the  United  States  heard 
and  determined  more  significant  litiga- 
tion affecting  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  evolution  of  the 
judicial  system  of  the  United  States  than 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Alabama.  This  district  was 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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served  for  more  than  20  years  by  one  of 
the  great  jurists  of  this  century,  Judge 
Frank  M.  Johnson,  who  was  elevated  last 
year  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit. 

I  might  add  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  rated  Tjuman  Hobbs  as 
being  "exceptionally  well  qualified"  for 
this  position.  This  is  the  ABA's  highest 
rating,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  is  only  the  6th 
individual  to  receive  this  rating  of  some 
165  nominees  to  be  considered  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  96th  Congress.  Since 
Judge  Johnson  also  received  Uiis  highest 
of  ratings,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  two  of  the  six  nominees 
receiving  this  rating  have  come  from  the 
middle  district  of  Alabama.  Truman 
Hobbs  is  the  third  out  of  127  district 
court  nominees  to  receive  this  highest 
rating. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor  and 
pleasure  to  give  Truman  Hobbs  the 
strongest  possible  recommendation  as 
the  U.S.  Senate  considers  his  confirma- 
tion for  the  position  of  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Hobbs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  time  taken  thus  far  not 
be  charged  against  the  leader's  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  OLYMPICS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  has  been  faced  with  a  dilem- 
ma: Whether  or  not  wfr  should  attend 
the  Moscow  Olympics.  The  Olympic  tra- 
dition of  good  sportsmanship  and  per- 
sonal honor  is  a  tradition  we  respect.  But 
the  dilemma  has  been  whether — in  pur- 
suing these  goals — we  should  accept  the 
hospitality  of,  and  lend  prestige  to,  a  na- 
tion that  is  violating  the  most  basic 
norms  of  acceptable  international  con- 
duct. 

After  some  weeks  of  consideration,  the 


President  and  the  Congress  decided  that 
we  should  not  attend  the  Olympic  games 
in  Moscow  this  summer.  To  imderstand 
this  decision,  we  must  look  at  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last 
several  months. 

Since  last  December,  the  Soviet 
Union — a  large  industrialized  nation  of 
260  million  people,  or  thereabouts — has 
perpetrated  many  wrongs  in  Afghani- 
stan— a  small,  proud  developing  nation 
of  21  million  people. 

Afghans  have  been  thrown  into  jail 
as  political  prisoners;  Afghans  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  into  refugee 
camps;  religious  groups  and  mosques 
have  been  fired  upon. 

World  reaction  has  varied  from  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  statements  of  moral 
outrage  to  complacency.  Those  who  are 
complacent  seem  to  argue  that  Af- 
ghanistan is  very  far  away,  and  that,  be- 
sides, it  is  on  the  Soviet  border,  as  if  the 
Soviets  somehow  have  a  license  to  en- 
velop their  neighbors.  This  complacency 
is  an  affront  to  the  nations  that  border 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  people  of 
those  nations. 

The  reaction  of  our  own  couintry  has 
been  up  to  this  time,  I  think,  exemplary. 
American  farmers,  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  well-being,  have,  in  general, 
backed  the  grain  boycott.  American 
businesses  have  made  sacrifices,  in  can- 
celing orders  for  high  technology  that 
were  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Ameri- 
can longshoremen  have  expressed  their 
support,  by  refusing  to  load  Soviet  ships, 
even  though  the  longshoremen  suffered 
a  financial  loss  as  a  result. 

Through  these  actions,  the  United 
States  has  set  the  pace  for  a  firm  but 
nonviolent  response  to  the  Soviet  action. 
These  positions  were  taken  early,  and  the 
American  pe<4>le,  including  those  having 
to  make  personal  sacrifices,  have  not 
wavered. 

But  the  deadline  for  entries  into  the 
Moscow  Olympics  is  May  24.  As  that 
deadline  approaches,  we  continue  to 
hear  suggestions  that  we  should  break 
ranks  with  our  policy  of  firmness,  and 
permit  our  Olympic  team  to  enter  the 
Moscow  games.  The  argimients  are  that 
the  Olympics  are  "above"  politics,  and 
that  the  Olympics  call  for  an  exception 
to  our  general  response. 

Some  say  it  would  be  easier  to  look 
the  other  way  and  to  proceed  -to  the 
Olympics  and  to  compete.  I  do  not  agree. 

The  modem  Olympics,  whatever  their 
original  intent,  have  become  a  political 
statement,  lliey  sltb  media  events  of 
the  first  order.  Nations  compete  for  the 
prestige  and  honor  of  hosting  them. 
Since  World  War  n,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
West  Germany  have  hosted  the  Olympics 
as  a  sign  that  new  and  ijeaceful  nations 
have  emerged  from  the  ashes  of  the  old 
order.  Mexico  held  the  games  in  1968. 
sending  a  signal  that  it  was  a  proud  and 
independent  nonallned  nation.  While 
some  nations  have  demonstrated  their 
desire  for  peace  through  the  Olympics, 
other  nations  have  used  the  Olympics  for 
the  glorification  of  martial  values.  Ger- 


many under  Hitler  did  this  in  1936,  seek- 
ing to  establish  the  credibility  of  the 
Nazi  regime. 

Those  of  us  who  participated  have 
since  been  ashamed  that  we  did  so.  And 
now  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  do  the 
same  with  the  1980  Olympics. 

At  its  most  fundamental  level,  athletics 
is  applied  ethics — a  code  of  personal  con- 
duct on  the  playing  field.  It  is  this  code 
that  gives  the  Olympics  the  aura  of  a 
principled  event,  and  the  Soviets  clearly 
are  hoping  some  of  that  aura  will  rub  off 
on  them.  But  the  ethics  do  not  stop  at 
the  edge  of  the  playing  field.  They  ex- 
tend to  the  much  larger  arena  of  the 
conduct  of  other  nations.  The  Olympics 
represent  only  a  microcosm  of  this  larger 
play  of  events.  And  the  Olympics  this 
year  pose  a  test  of  principles,  for  it  is 
these  very  principles  that  cause  our  Na- 
tion to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  deprive 
the  Soviets  of  their  unearned  honor.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  corrupt  the 
spirit  of  the  Olympics,  by  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  use  this  principled  event  to- 
ward their  own  unprincipled  conduct. 

Finally,  the  view  that  the  Olympics  are 
somehow  "above"  politics  implies  that 
there  is  something  that  is  automatically 
and  inherently  "low"  about  politics.  But 
there  is  nothing  "low"  about  the  politics 
of  principle. 

There  is  nothing  low  about  standing 
up  for  the  rights  of  the  people  who  have 
been  ovemm,  who  have  been  mm-dered, 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
who  have  been  thrown  into  prisons,  who 
have  become  refugees  in  other  countries. 

There  is  nothing  "low"  about  speaking 
out  against  firing  squads,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  homeland. 

There  are  also  additional  important 
reasons  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions. A  boycott  of  the  Oljrmpics  raises 
the  cost  of  aggression  to  the  Soviets,  as 
a  deterrence  to  future  aggression.  A  de- 
fense of  the  independence  of  Afghani- 
stan is  a  defense  of  the  independence  of 
Third  World  countries  everywhere,  an 
independence  to  be  respected. 

These  are  limited  responses  to  a  situ- 
ation caused  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  no  desire  to  rekindle  the  Cold  War. 
Our  steps  are  determined,  but  meas- 
ured— tailored  to  the  circumstances  that 
now  confront  the  world.  A  boycott  of  the 
Olympics  is  consistent  with  this  meas- 
ured response.  To  do  otherwise,  to  attend 
the  Olympics  as  "business  as  usual,"  is 
to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

For  these  reasons,  I  appeal  to  the  n.8. 
Oljrmpic  Committee  to  state  unequivo- 
cally that  it  will  not  enter  the  Moscow 
Olympics.  I  hope  that  the  conunittee  will 
make  this  decision.  It  is  not  a  decision 
that  Congress  should  have  to  legislate, 
or  that  the  President  should  have  to  dic- 
tate. Nor  is  this  a  time  to  "wait  and  see." 

I  do  not  favor  any  step  that  would  un- 
dermine the  Olympic  movement.  By  ab- 
staining from  the  Moscow  Olympics,  we 
seek  to  mnintAin  the  values  up<»i  which 
the  Olympics  were  founded— peaceftU. 
nonbelligerent  conduct  amonc  nations. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
subject,  I  should  say 
recesses  for  the  Easter 
there  are  only  96  working 
October  1.  not  including 
i|icludlng  October  1,  not  in- 
Saturdays — 96     working 
figure     includes     Fridays 
on  which  I  have  said  we 
to  avoid  any  rollcalls  ex- 
case  of  an  emergency,  but 
Fridays  the  Senate  would 
to  do  and  could  conduct 
are  96  woridng  days, 
the  other  holidays  that 
vill  be  recessing  for  and,  of 
the  time  out  for  the 
Convention  in  July  and  the 
Convention  in  August. 

on  the  calendar  there 
but   most   of   those 
good  many  of  them,  cer- 
of  them,  yes,  indeed — came 
1  Bst  year,  through  Calendar 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  They 
ftom  last  year.  The  calendar 
^ell  cleared  last  year  in  an- 
the  time  that  would  be 
^rhich  to  legislate  the  wind- 
synthetic  fuels,  and  an 
Board,  and  also  in 
of  the  time  that  would  be 
debate  the  SALT  n  treaty, 
it  was  apparent  that  the 
not  be  able  to  get  to  the 
last  year,  it  was  stated 
the  stage  would  be  cleared 
the  SALT  n  treaty  at  the 
this  second  sessicm. 
leadership   made   every  en- 
was    qiilte   successful    in 
the  endeavor,  to  clear  the 
legislation  that  was  "must" 
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legislation.  It  was  evident  then,  and  I 
so  stated  and  I  repeat  today,  that  there 
were  measures  carried  over  beycmd  the 
first  session  that  will  never  be  called 
up.  I  say  that  in  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  61  measures  on  the  calen- 
dar and  we  shall  not  be  doing  any  work 
on  them  today. 

Some  of  those  measures  are  backup 
pieces  of  legislation  for  the  energy  bills 
that  are  in  conference.  Once  thoee  two 
energy  conferences  on  synthetic  fuels 
and  the  Energy  Mobilization  Board  have 
completed  their  work  and  the  confer- 
ence reports  have  been  adopted,  then 
these  half-dozen — give  or  take — ^meas- 
ures that  are  on  the  calendar  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

There  are  other  measures  on  the 
calendar  against  which  points  of  order 
would  lie  because  of  budgetary  prob- 
lems— the  fact  that  the  budget  ceiling 
has  been  breached — not  necessarily  be- 
cause of  actions  we  have  taken  ourselves 
but  because  of  the  impact  of  inflation. 
So  those  measures  cannot  be  taken  up  at 
this  time  because  of  the  fact  that  points 
of  order  would  lie  against  them.  There 
are  other  measiu-es  on  there,  a  very  few 
others,  which  will  probably  be  called  up 
at  some  point  but,  for  good  reason,  can- 
not be  called  up  Just  now. 

For  example,  the  Criminal  Code  legis- 
lation, the  death  penalty  legislation — 
it  is  quite  likely  that,  at  some 
point  in  the  session,  these  will  be  called 
up.  But  at  the  moment,  those  who  man- 
age the  bill  are  not  present  to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  underlying  all  this 
is  a  mood  in  this  country  that  this  is  no 
time  for  a  lot  of  new  programs,  costly 
programs.  The  leadership  recognizes 
that  mood,  recognized  it  last  year,  and 
the  Senate,  in  its  actions,  I  think,  has 
refiected  that  mood.  We  have  very  seri- 
ous problems  in  this  country  involving 
inflation,  the  economy,  the  budget,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  necessities  for  deal- 
ing with  these  serious  problems,  this  is 
no  time  to  pass  a  lot  of  new  programs,  a 
lot  of  costly  programs.  The  thrust  of  our 
efforts  now  is  to  balance  the  budget. 
That  has  become  more  difficult  every 
day,  with  the  high  interest  rates  that 
this  country  is  experiencing,  which,  in 
themselves,  I  think,  contribute  to  infla- 
tion, increase  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  lot 
of  unemployment.  Whenever  there  is  a 
1-percent  increase  in  unemployment, 
there  is  something  like  a  $20  billion  im- 
pact on  the  Federal  budget. 

So  we  have  very  serious  budgetary 
problems  and  this  Congress  is  trying  to 
wrestle  with  the  budget.  In  doing  so,  I 
think  the  center  of  the  stage  is  going  to 
be  just  these  subjects  that  I  have  talked 
about.  When  I  say  just  them,  I  do  not 
mean  precisely  that,  but  in  the  main. 

That  will  explain,  in  part,  the  pace  of 
the  Senate  and  what  I  anticipate  down 
the  road.  We  shall  have  the  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  that  will  be  coming 
along,  but  they  have  to  come  from  the 
other  body  by  custom.  This  body  is  pro- 
ceeding, in  its  subcommittees,  to  consider 


the  appropriations  bills,  but  they  will 
not  be  marked  up  in  full  committees 
imtil  they  have  been  received  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  House.  They  will  not  be 
coming  along  until  about  June.  The 
"must"  authorization  bills  will  be  com- 
ing out  of  committees  in  time ;  the  com- 
mittees are  working  on  them. 

So,  as  I  see  it  as  of  this  moment,  in 
the  main,  these  will  be  the  objects  of 
our  attention  during  this  session.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Senate  will  not  act 
on  measures  that  are  outside  the  cate- 
gory of  necessary  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations— authorizations  that  deal 
with  expiring  programs  and  so  on.  But, 
in  the  main,  I  think  that  the  American 
people  expect  us  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  deal  with  the  budgetary  problems. 

Everyone  should  expect  to  sacrifice  smd 
to  feel  the  budgetary  pinch,  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  Congress,  itself,  can  help  to 
set  the  pace  by  being  wise  in  its  judg- 
ment as  to  the  enactment  of  new  and 
costly  programs  that  can  be  delayed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I 
hope  that  our  committees  will  proceed 
a->  expeditiously  as  possible  with  the 
legislation  that  must  be  done,  and  I  hope 
that  Congress  can  adjourn  sine  die  by 
October  1,  if  not  before.  That  is  clearly 
a  hope — that  is  a  hope.  But  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  is  to  be  in  place  by 
September  15,  I  think  we  ought  to  bend 
every  effort  to  attempt  to  make  that 
deadline. 

I  also  hope  that  the  conferees  in 
both  Houses  will  redouble  their  efforts 
to  deal  with  matters  that  are  in  con- 
ference. There  are  22  measures  in  con- 
ference. Most  of  them  have  been  in  con- 
ference since  last  year.  Certainly,  some 
of  the  heavyweights  among  the  legis- 
lation have  been  in  conference  since 
last  year,  if  not  most  of  the  measures. 
Yes,  I  would  say  most  of  the  measures 
have  been  in  conference  since  last  year. 
So  I  hope  that  our  conferees  will  re- 
double their  efforts  to  clear  these  mat- 
ters in  conference  and  allow  the  two 
Houses  to  get  final  action  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion, 
while  I  am  on  my  feet,  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  minority  for  the  coopera- 
tion that  the  majority  has  received  up 
to  this  point  in  this  new  session.  Also, 
I  express  my  very  fondest  good  wishes 
to  the  minority  leader,  as  he  and  some 
other  Senators  will  be  undertaking  an 
important  assignment  during  the  recess. 

I  wish  for  all  Senators  a  period  of  rest 
and  repose  and  an  opportunity  to  count 
our  blessings  and  to  be  thankful  for  the 
many  things  that  Americans  enjoy  that 
are  unknown  to  the  other  people  in  this 
world. 

I  also  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Presidrat,  that 
de  Tocqueville,  I  think,  was  right  when 
he  referred  to  the  American  as  the  "in- 
credible American."  He  said  that  the 
American  believes  that  if  something  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished,  it  Is  because 
he  has  not  yet  attempted  it.  It  is  my  be- 
Uef  that  the  Incredible  American  can 
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deal  with  the  problems  of  today  as  he  has 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  yesterday.  For 
centuries,  the  American — I  should  say 
every  man— every  man  for  centuries  has 
stood  on  the  Earth  and  gazed  longingly 
at  the  Moon. 

But  it  was  for  an  American  in  this  cen- 
tury to  be  the  first  to  stand  on  the  Moon 
and  look  lovingly  upon  his  planet,  his 
hmne.  Earth. 

I  b^eve  that  the  incredible  American 
can  deal  with  the  problems  of  today  even 
though  many  of  them  are  international 
in  scope.  I  think  Americans  will  make  it 
and  we  will  not  go  under  by  any  means. 

I  think  we,  today,  as  we  always  have, 
hold  the  destiny  of  this  country  in  our 
hands. 

I  have  confidence,  as  we  look  beyond 
the  Easter  period,  that  if  we  assign  our 
talents  (md  our  labors  to  the  job,  we  can 
get  it  done. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader  for 
his  description  of  the  items  that  he 
contemplates  as  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

I  share  with  him  the  hope  that  we  can 
conclude  the  business  of  the  Senate  and 
adjourn  sine  die  early  this  fall. 

I  am  willing  to  embrace  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  leader  that  we 
can  do  that  on  October  1,  or  prior  to  that 
time. 

I  am  willing  to  cooperate  in  trjdng  to 
make  that  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  majority  leader  for  his  good 
wishes  today  on  thp  beginning  of  the 
Easter  recess  and  I  reciprocate.  I  wish 
him  well  during  that  much  deserved  time 
of  no  legislative  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  believe  that 
America's  future  Is  before  it.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted our  reservoir  of  greatness,  of 
enthusiasm,  or  of  optimism. 

I  acknowledge  the  depth  and  the 
severity  of  the  problems  that  confront 
this  Nation,  but  I  predict  the  country 
will  prosper  in  spirit,  in  wealth,  and  in 
strength. 

I  think  the  economy  is  essentially 
sound.  I  think  we  take  necessary  steps  to 
bring  into  balance  otu-  fiscal  accounts 
and  to  set  the  example  for  financial 
responsibility. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  shirk  our  duty  to  remain  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  ade- 
quately provide  for  themselves.  We 
aspire  to  provide  for  America  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  eliminate  abject  poverty  in 
this  Nation  within  our  lifetime. 

I  ani  optimistic  that  while  doing  these 
things  we  can  remain  strong,  and  grow 
stronger  as  the  needs  of  a  hostile  world 
may  require. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 


that  America's  greatness  Is  clearly  be- 
fore it,  that  we  have  not  yet  Uved  it.  I 
believe  that  those  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  have  a  special  obligation  to  at- 
tend to  those  aspirations,  and  a  special 
privilege  and  opportunity  to  shape  them. 
So,  as  we  leave  on  this  time  of  Easter 
recess,  I  reiterate  to  the  majority  leader, 
on  behalf  of  every  Member  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  our  determination  to  work 
for  the  enhanced  good,  prosperity,  and 
strength  of  this  Nation,  and  to  do  so  in 
a  spirit  of  sensitivity  and  himianlty. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
requests  for  time,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining under  the  standing  order,  and 
I  would  yield,  unless  the  majority  leader 
has  further  need  for  his  time  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  minority  leader  yield  30  seconds 
that  we  might  complete  the  Executive 
Calendar  on  page  2,  the  nominations? 

Mr.  FtAKKR  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  do  that. 

I  might  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  the  remainder  of  the  items  are 
cleared  on  our  calendar  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  their  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session,  not  to  exceed  30  seconds,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Department  of 
Commerce  on  page  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
nominees  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc,  that  the  motion  to  reconsided 
en  bloc  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  I  move 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DXPAKnfXMT  OP  COMKZBCK 

Herta  Lande  Seldman,  cf  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
SECuHinzs  Ain>  Kzchamce  commission 

Stephen  J.  Friedman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1981. 

Dkpabtmkmt  of  State 

JuUan  Nava,  of  California,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Dep- 
uty administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 


U.S.  ImnMATIOIf  AL  Dkvklopmxmt 
CoopEBATioir  AiaafCT 
David  Bronbeim.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  VS.  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency. 

UmrKO  Natiomb 
Joan  Edelman  Spero,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Is^conomlc  and  Social  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  considerati(»i  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  time  of  the  minority  leader,  once  it 
has  expired,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  c(»isiderati(Mi  of  routine  m(H-ning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  and 
that  Senators  may  speak  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thCTe 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  DAY 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  1  minute  simply  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  my  home  State  of  Vermont  have 
always  practiced  being  good  n^ghbors, 
each  to  the  other;  in  fact,  not  only  within 
the  State,  but  to  what  have  traditionally 
been  good  neighbors,  the  Province  of 
Quebec  to  the  north  of  our  State,  New 
York  on  the  west.  New  Hampshire  on 
the  east,  and  Massachusetts  on  the  south. 

Mr.  President,  acting  on  b^alf  of  our 
Oreen  Moimtain  State,  our  Governor  has 
proclaimed  May  25.  1980,  to  be  Good 
Neighbor  Day  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lam&tion  was  ordered  to  be  iHlnted  In 
the  RccoRO,  as  follows : 

noCLAlCATIOir 

Wber«aa,  the  United  8tat«8  ranks  aa  one 
of  the  few  nations  extending  freedom  and 
ref ug«  to  persecuted  people  from  other  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Vermont  also  haa 
become  a  haven  for  people  who  flee  from 
crime  in  our  nation's  olties;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Vermont  and  the 
naUve  Vermonten  are  proving  with  their 
open  welccnulng  aims  and  warm  hospitality 
uliat  It  means  to  be  a  good  nwlgtihfw  to 
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safety,   peace,   and 


,  I,  Richard  A.  SnelUng,  Oov- 

of  Vermont,  do  hereby 

May   as.    1980,    as    Good 

Vermont.  I  am  confident 

h  make  a  sincere  effort  to 

Neighbor  Day  la  a  geeture 


.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
rtreat  interest  and  admira- 
m4Jority  and  minority  lead- 
the  good  wishes  of  both, 
leaders  will  wish  our 
to  Union  Inter[>arlia- 
4)slo,  Norway,  on  Friday, 
need  good  wishes. 
to  have  a  difficult  time 
from  the  bloc  nations, 
Unicm,  over  most  of  the 
us  in  foreign  policy  fields 
;ime. 
Mr.  President,  I  do,  in- 
express  my  appreciation  to 
Vermont  and  the  re- 
bipartisan    delegation 
oumey  and  undertaking 


from  Vermont  has  been 

active  in  the  Intema- 

Union.  Indeed,  he 

in^mational  officers  of  that 

)elieve  the  senior  Senate 

delegation  at  this  time. 

to  pay  my  special  tributes 

diligence  and  dedication  in 

undertaking  and  the  sac- 

4nd  energy  that  goes  with 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

!  likewise,  along  with  the 

my  good  wishes  to  the 

Senator  and  my  admira- 

his  constant,  consistent 

this  task,  and  for  the 

dedication  which  he  has 

toward  it. 
brings  great  credit  to  the 
•egard. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
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i(US 
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OFFICER. 
BO  ordered. 


ORDER 
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Mr.  ROBER  r 

I  ask  unantmi  us 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

consent  that  Senators 

5  o'clock  p.m.  today  to 

and  bills  and  reso- 

RlCOBD. 


Without 


TH/T    COMMITTEEB    MAY 
UNIIL    6    P.M.    TODAY   TO 
CERliAIN  MATERIAL 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
consent  that  commit- 


tees may  have  until  6  o'clock  pin.  to- 
day to  file  bills  and  reports  and  confer- 
ence reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  Tues- 
day, April  15,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  other  body  and/or  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
messages  may  be  appropriately  referred ; 
that  during  that  period,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore,  and  I,  Robert 
C.  Byrd — in  the  event  one  of  the  other 
individuals  is  not  available — may  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiCHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   PLIGHT  OF  THE  CAMBODIAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  s6 
much  of  our  attention  focused  on  Iran, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Soviet  threat 
and  our  own  security,  I  believe  it  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  survival 
of  an  entire  people  remains  threatened 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  vast  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion which  continue  to  exist  in  Cam- 
bodia. Yesterday,  in  this  Chamber,  the 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  spoke  with  simple  eloquence  of 
the  tragedy  that  has  overtaken  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia  and  of  the  greater 
tragedy  that  may  yet  occur. 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people,  victims  of  a  cynical 
brand  of  international  politics  they  will 
never  understand,  remains  desperate. 
The  international  relief  effort  under- 
taken in  recent  months  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  and  has  served,  thus 
far,  to  prevent  the  total  collapse  of  the 
region. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  the  predicted 
extinction  of  the  Cambodian  people  has 
not  occurred  because  of  these  efforts, 
funded  in  large  part  by  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people.  While  our  suc- 
cess remains  tentative  and  elusive,  and 
we  have  been  disappointed  by  continu- 
ing problems  with  monitoring  and  dis- 
tribution, it  appears  that  we  have  at 
least  been  able  to  avoid  what  would  have 
been  the  virtual  destruction  of  a  people. 

That  we  have  been  at  all  successful  Is 
attributable  largely  to  Senator  Danforth 
and  his  colleagues.  Senators  Sasser  and 
Baucus,  who  went  to  Cambodia  and 
Thailand  in  October  1979,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate. 

This  delegation  focused  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people  cm 
the  true  potential  of  the  situation  in 


Cambodia.  They  conducted  this  most 
difficult  mission  as  one  of  humane  im- 
perative and  compassion,  and  through 
their  efforts  we  in  the  Senate  were  made 
conscious  and  aware  of  the  painful, 
brutal  reality  of  mass  starvation  in 
Cambodia.  It  was  this  trip— the  first  in  a 
series  of  official  U.S.  visits  to  the  region — 
that  brought  to  us  the  stark  picture 
of  acute  human  suffering  and  elicited 
our  prompt  and  compassionate  response. 
Senator  Danforth  and  his  colleages 
also  delivered  to  the  people  and  officials 
of  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  Thailand  a 
message  of  sincere  American  concern 
void  of  political  motive  or  intent. 

Senator  Danforth's  advocacy  of  direct 
truck  delivery  of  relief  to  the  Khmer  via 
Thailand  identified  a  means  of  overcom- 
ing the  logistical  impediments  to  effi- 
cient relief.  His  expertise,  developed  in 
the  visits  to  Khmer  encampments  at  the 
border  and  in  meetings  with  government 
officials  in  Phnom  Penh  and  Bangkok, 
has  been  of  immeasurable  value  to  his 
colleagues  and  to  the  administration.  In 
the  ensuing  months,  he  has  worked  to 
insure  that  the  American  public,  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  remain  sensitive  to  the 
tragedy  in  Cambodia. 

Senator  Danforth  and  his  colleagues 
brought  the  case  of  the  Cambodians  di- 
rectly to  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  respond.  He  was 
noticeably  touched  by  the  entire  experi- 
ence, and  I  believe  he  has  served  the 
Senate  in  the  most  fimdamental  way  by 
conveying  to  us  this  personal  and  moving 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  of  the  South- 
east Asian  refugees  continues  and  their 
plight  remains  far  from  secure.  Yet,  we 
should  be  aware  that  in  the  intervening 
months  since  the  Danforth  delegation 
visited  the  region  and  reported  back  to 
us,  the  health  and  living  conditions  of 
the  people  have  improved  dramatically. 
We  have  a  number  of  dedicated  organi- 
zations and  individuals  to  praise  for  this 
result,  but  I  did  want  to  recognize  again 
the  selfless  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  his  immeasurable  contri- 
bution in  averting  what  would  have  been 
the  greatest  of  human  tragedies. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 


DR.  HOWARD  E.  SKIPPER  RECEIVES 
CANCER  RESEARCH  AWARD 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  time  to  say  a  few  words 
about  an  Alabamian  of  whom  I  am  most 
proud.  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that 
Dr.  Howard  Earle  Skipper,  of  Birming- 
ham, has  received  the  third  annual  Bris- 
tol-Myers award  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  cancer  research. 

This  prestigious  award  carries  with  it 
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a  $25,000  cash  prize  and  is  given  to  a 
scientist  selected  by  a  five-member  panel 
of  Judges  from  cancer  research  centers 
at  Baylor.  Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Stanford,  and  Yale  Universities.  Each 
university  participates  in  a  $2.5  miUion 
grant  program  funded  by  the  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.  to  promote  unrestricted,  in- 
novative cancer  research. 

Dr.  Skipper  is  president  of  the  South- 
em  Research  Institute  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  is  director  of  its  Kettering 
Meyer  Laboratory. 

He  is  being  honored  for  his  landmark 
discovery  of  the  basic  principles  for  pre- 
scribing doses  and  schedules  of  anti- 
cancer drugs  that  permit  the  drugs  to 
kill  malignant  cells  faster  than  they  can 
grow  back. 

In  research  of  leukemia  L1210  in  mice. 
Dr.  Skipper  developed  the  theory,  now 
accepted  in  human  therapy,  that  a  given 
dose  of  a  given  drug  kills  about  the  same 
percentage,  not  the  same  number,  of 
widely  varying  cancer  cell  populations. 

This  ability  to  determine  effective 
doses  led  to  the  wide  acceptance  of 
chemotherapy  for  treating  cancer. 
Chemical  control  of  cancer  has  now  been 
achieved  for  at  least  half  the  patients 
with  11  different  types  of  disseminated 
cancer,  such  as  childhood  leukemia, 
Hodgkin's  disease  and  Wilms'  tumor. 

Dr.  Skipper  Is  among  elite  and  erudite 
company  in  winning  this  high  award. 
The  first  recipients  were  Drs.  Elizabeth 
and  James  Miller  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  McArdle  Laboratory.  These 
distinguished  scientists  discovered  that 
most  chemicals  must  first  be  activated 
within  the  body  before  they  can  cause 
cancer. 

The  only  other  recipients  of  this 
award,  Drs.  Werner  and  Gertrude  Henle 
of  the  Joseph  Stokes.  Jr.,  Research  Insti- 
tute of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, were  honored  last  year  for  their 
identification  of  the  first  virus  regu- 
larly associated  with  human  cancers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  proud  that 
an  Alabamian,  Dr.  Howard  Earle  Skip- 
per, has  received  this  award.  Dr.  Skipper 
is  truly  a  pioneer  in  cancer  chemother- 
apy and  his  work  has  and  will  save  many. 
many  Americans  from  the  agony  and 
suffering  of  cancer.  I  applaud  him  for 
his  most  successful  past  efforts  cmd  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  for  his  continued 
success  in  this  vital  field  of  research. 


SEPS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  very  Im- 
portant space  system  which  is  being 
studied  at  NASA's  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  system  is  called  SEPS,  the  solar 
electric  prc^yulsion  stage,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  augment  the  capability  of  our 
Nation's  space  shuttle  program.  For  ex- 
ample, after  spacecraft  have  escaped 
Earth's  gravity,  the  SEPS  could  propel 
these  ships  through  interplanetary  space. 
The  SEPS  could  also  be  used  to  maneu- 
ver satellites  which  are  in  orbit  around 
the  Earth.  Had  SEPS  been  available  last 


year,  it  could  have  pushed  the  Skylab  to 
a  higher  orbit,  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  space  based  laboratory. 

SEPS  is  particularly  desirable  for  long 
duration  space  missions  with  heavy 
scientific  experiment  packages  because 
the  amount  of  fuel  SEPS  requires  is  con- 
sideirably  less  than  that  required  for 
chemical  propulsion.  Specifically,  a 
spacecraft  driven  by  a  SEPS  requires  an 
amount  of  fuel  equal  to  its  weight;  a 
spacecraft  driven  by  chemical  propul- 
sion requires  fuel  which  weighs  5  to  10 
times  more  than  the  vehicle.  Clearly,  the 
SEPS  offers  a  tremendous  fuel  savings 
over  chemical  rocket  propulsion. 

The  mission  which  has  received  the 
most  attention  regarding  the  use  of 
SEPS  is  a  program  to  send  a  spacecraft 
to  fiy  past  Halley's  Comet  and  then  to 
rendezvous  with  the  Temple  2  Comet. 
Scientists  are  interested  in  studying 
comets  because  they  are  thought  to  con- 
tain material  preserved  from  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  solar  system. 

Halley's  Comet  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  this  regard  because  it  is  thought 
to  have  retained  an  extraordinarily  large 
amount  of  primordial  material.  Halley's 
Comet  comes  into  the  inner  solar  system 
only  once  every  76  years.  Without  the 
development  of  SEPS,  NASA  wiU  lose  an 
opportunity  available  only  once  in  every 
76  years  to  broaden  our  understcmdlng  of 
the  origins  of  our  solar  system. 

NASA  requested  $20  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  SEPS.  Their  request  was 
denied  by  OMB.  As  you  all  know,  I  feel 
strongly  about  any  additional  spending 
in  times  of  fiscal  constraint.  However,  I 
also  believe  that  the  development  of 
SEPS  should  be  initiated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  to  protect  future  mis- 
sion options  which  are  being  considered 
by  NASA  and  to  achieve  future  cost  sav- 
ings. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<»sent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  brief  newspaper 
article,  to  make  my  colleagues  familiar 
with  SEPS,  and  I  invite  their  support  for 
this  important  space  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MSPC  "Ket  Cknt«b"  roK  Iom-Dbivs  Unit 
(By  Dave  DooUng) 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  has  been 
given  the  lead  role  in  developing  an  exotic 
rocket  propulsion  stage — an  ion-drive  unit — 
for  earth  orbital  and  planetary  probes.  It  waa 
announced  this  morning. 

^TOUam  Sturdlvant  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  legisla- 
tive affairs  office  In  Washington,  said  Associ- 
ate Administrator  John  Tardley  made  the 
assignment  Monday  afternoon. 

"It  makes  MarshaU  the  key  center  for 
definition  lind  development." 

The  solar  electric  propulsion  stage  (SEPS) . 
as  it  is  formally  known.  Is  being  studied  by 
18  persons  at  Marshall  under  a  91  million 
budget.  Marshall  had  been  in  competition 
with  Lewis  Research  Center  In  Cleveland  for 
the  lead  role  In  SEPS. 

Yardley's  memo  did  not  cut  Lewis  out  of 
the  program  but  requests  that  Marshall  use 


the  Lewis  Center's  expertise  on  the  high- 
techncdogy  thrusters. 
In  effect,  this  makes  Marshall  the  project 

manager  and  Lewis  the  thruater  manager. 

The  1980  budget  request  of  $3  million  for 
Marshall  would  cover  issuing  Phase  B  con- 
tracts leading  to  a  so-called  new  start  In  1081. 
Marshall's  approach  has  been  to  treat  SEPS 
as  an  upper  stage  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
rather  than  a  part  of  a  probe. 

It  would  be  built  In  modules  that  would 
not  only  fit  Interplanetary  missions,  but  for 
sateUltes  and  communications  platforms 
going  into  geosynchronous — or  earth  station- 
ary— orbit. 

MarshaU's  technology  work  has  demon- 
strated the  fold-up  solar  array  with  con- 
centrating mirrors  needed  for  comet 
missions,  and  electrical  systems  that  go  with 
large  solar  arrays. 

The  first  mission  seen  for  SEPS  Is  a  mld- 
1986  launch  to  fiy  past  Halley's  Comet  and 
rendezvous  with  the  Temple  2  comet. 

FoUow-on  missions  would  map  the  Earth's 
long,  tenuous  magnetotaU,  198S;  send  probes 
to  the  sun,  1986:  and  sezul  an  orbiter  and 
two  atmospheric  probes  to  Saturn,   1987. 

The  concept  baa  been  known  for  years,  but 
development  has  been  strongest  at  Mar- 
shall In  recent  years.  A  pioneer  In  the  Add 
was  Dr.  Ernst  Stuhllnger,  retired  associate 
director  for  science  at  Marshall. 

In  principle,  the  Ion  drive  used  by  SEPS 
is  similar  to  the  electron  gun  in  a  television 
tube:  a  material  Is  heated  untU  electrons 
are  stripped  off,  then  propeUed  with  an  elec- 
tric field. 

While  a  TV  tube  uses  just  electrons,  an 
ion-drive  engine  uses  the  entire  atom,  such 
as  mercury,  and  spits  out  separate  beams 
of  electrons  and  positive  Ions. 

The  thrust  Is  very  low,  less  than  a  pound — 
far  too  weak  to  launch  any  payload  from 
the  Earth's  surface.  But  the  efficiency  rating 
Is  several  times  higher  than,  say,  the  Shuttle 
main  engine. 

An  ion-drive  engines  uses  very  little  fuel 
but  consumes  large  quantities  of  electricity. 
SEPS  will  use  a  solar  ceU  array  similar  to 
the  one  developed  for  Marshall's  26-kllowatt 
power  module. 

The  low  thrust  means  that  SEPS  would 
be  very  alow  In  getting  started,  but  the  en- 
gines would  operate  continuously.  This 
would  mean  that  if  the  Voyager  planetary 
probe  had  been  powered  by  an  Ion  drive. 
Its  trip  to  Jupiter  could  have  been  shorter 
and  carried  more  payload. 

Earth  orbital  tests  of  demonstration  en- 
gines launched  In  1970  have  been  very 
successful. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mklchbr) 
is  recognized. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  GORE 
MANY  OXEN 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
any  business,  in  its  effort  to  make  its  own 
particular  business  successful,  fails  to 
weigh  the  broad  aspects  of  the  economy 
which  do  not  burden  it  dhwtly.  Whether 
it  is  a  farmer,  cowboy,  butcher,  baker, 
car  dealer,  trucker,  miner,  or  lumberman, 
they  do  not  seem  to  get  heated  up  iJxjut 
the  state  of  the  economy  until  their  par- 
ticular ox  is  gored  and  their  business 
starts  to  lose  money. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  MELCHER  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  who  is  now  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  a  few  moments  ago  told 
the  Senate  that  he  feels  that  if  firm 
steps  are  not  taken  by  the  Government 
at  an  early  date,  this  country  faces  a 
severe  economic  dislocation,  a  severe 
recession. 

I  share  those  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I  think 
he  is  correct  in  his  appraisal. 

In  determining  the  most  effective 
course  of  action  for  the  Government,  for 
Congress  and  for  the  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors. It  is  called  the  "2-percent  solution." 

This  formal  plan  was  given  to  me  sev- 
eral days  ago  by  my  friend  and  one-time 
neighbor,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Duvall,  Jr.,  who 
is  director  of  governmental  affairs  for 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Realtors. 

The  Virginia  Association  firmly  sup- 
ports the  2-percent  solution  proposed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors. 

What  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  proposes  in  the  2-percent  solu- 
tion is  to  slow  Federal  spending  by  at 
least  2  percent. 

In  making  this  proposal  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors  asserts  that — 

Inflation  can  be  brought  under  control 
only  It  we  get  responsible  federal  policies, 
not  by  the  President's  recent  cosmetic  spend- 
ing "cuts"  and  Increases  In  taxes.  The  fol- 
lowing policies — the  2  percent  solution — 
shotild  be  followed  for  a  real  flgbt  against 
Inflation: 

Mr.  President,  I  subscribe  to  that  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors.  I  favor  the  2-percent  solu- 
tion, but  my  preference  is  for  a  4-per- 
cent solution — reduce  the  President's 
spending  total  by  4  percent. 

On  March  20  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
detailed  recommendations  as  to  where 
the  tremendous  increase  in  spending  pro- 
posed by  the  President  can  be  reduced  by 
4  percent.  I  started  with  function  150 
of  the  budget,  namely  foreign  aid,  and  I 
went  through  functions  up  through  850, 
and  I  submitted  detailed  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  am  convinced  if  Congress  has 
the  courage,  if  Congress  has  the  will,  if 
Congress  has  the  determination.  It  can 
cut  $26  billion  from  the  proposed  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  say  this  can  be  done  without 
some  discomfort  on  the  part  of  various 
groups  who  have  been  receiving  large 
sums  from  the  Federal  Government.  But 
my  belief  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
country  is  in  such  a  serious,  such  a 


grave,  condition  that  there  is  no  pain- 
less way  out  of  our  dilemma. 

I  think  there  must  be  virtually  across- 
the-board  reductions  in  proposed  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Almost  every  knowl- 
egeable  person  with  whom  I  have  talked 
in  recent  weeks  has  asserted  that  the 
most  Important  thing  the  Government 
can  do  to  control  Inflation  and  reduce 
interest  rates  is  for  the  Government  to 
put  its  own  financial  house  in  order. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  news  media 
these  days  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed reductions  in  spending,  that  the 
Congress  is  proposing  reductions  in 
spending,  that  the  Budget  Committees 
are  proposmg  reductions  in  spending. 
Those  assertions  just  are  not  the  facts. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures.  Four  and 
a  half  months  ago,  November  16,  Con- 
gress approved  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980,  namely  the  current  fiscal 
year,  of  $548  billion. 

The  President  this  past  Monday  pro- 
poses spending  for  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year,  $612  billion.  That 
is  an  increase  in  spending  of  $64  billion. 

Is  that  the  way  to  get  spending  under 
control?  Of  course.  It  is  not. 

I   want   to    read    another   statement 
from  the  formal  recommendation  of  the 
Nationtd  Association  of  Realtors: 
What  Causes  Inflation 

Excessive  growth  in  federal  spending, 
higher  taxes  that  add  to  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, the  increasing  cost  of  government 
over-regulation  and  the  excessive  growth  of 
credit  have  been  the  major  causes  of  the  re- 
cent acceleration  In  inflation,  increasing 
prices  nearly  5  percent  in  1979  alone.  Gov- 
ernment has  accounted  for  over  one-half  of 
the  acceleration  In  Inflation  from  4.8  per- 
cent during  1976  to  13.2  percent  during  1979 
and  18  percent  so  far  In  1980. 

(Mr.  BOREN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  resolution  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Building  Material  Association 
signed  by  Richard  H.  Ferguson,  presi- 
dent, and  John  H.  Allison,  secretary,  and 
this  is  what  that  resolution  says : 

Further,  let  it  be  known  that  we  believe 
the  solution  to  our  ctirrent  economic  plight 
to  be  as  follows : 

1.  Government  spending  must  Immedi- 
ately be  cut  significantly  so  as  to  produce 
a  budget  surplus.  Progn^ams  to  be  eliminated 
or  curtaUed  shotUd  be  those  which  reward 
non-productlvlty. 

2.  Any  surplus  achieved  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  taxpayers  In  a  manner  which 
rewards  investment,  thrift,  and  productivity. 

3.  The  size  of  government  must  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  I  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  each  of  those  proposals. 

In  ending,  I  want  to  commend  a  news- 
csist  yesterday  by  David  Brinkley.  In  his 
commentary  he  put  in  perspective  Just 
what  is,  or  rather  is  not,  being  done  hi 
Washington  to  get  inflation  under  con- 
trol— and  what  is  not  being  done  to  get 
Federal  spending  \mder  control. 

I  end  by  saying  that  I  support  the  2- 
percent  solution  offered  by  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors,  except  that  I 
would  amend  that  to  make  it  the  4-per- 
cent solution. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  In  morning 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
two  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  time  may  be  extended  by 
one-half  hour,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  4,  1789,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Government, 
only  eight  U.S.  Senators,  among  those 
already  elected,  assembled  in  the  room 
assigned  to  the  Senate  in  Federal  Hall  In 
New  York  City.  The  two  Senators  each 
from  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  smd 
Connecticut  were  in  attendance;  one 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  one  from 
Massachusetts  were  in  attendance.  More 
than  a  fortnight  passed  before  any  Sen- 
ator appeared  from  New  Jersey  or  Dela- 
ware. But,  after  1  week  of  adjourning 
from  day  to  day,  the  eight  Senators  sent 
a  letter  to  the  10  other  Senators  who 
had  been  elected,  urging  their  attend- 
ance. There  was  a  severe  storm  that  de- 
layed the  arrival  of  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers. The  Legislature  of  New  York  had 
not  yet  elected  its  Members  and  did  not 
elect  them  imtil  mid-summer. 

At  the  end  of  another  week,  not  a 
single  additional  Senator  having  ap- 
peared, a  second  and  more  urgent  appeal 
was  sent  out.  Finally,  other  Senators  be- 
gan to  straggle  in.  It  was  April  6  before 
a  quorum  was  established. 

So,  the  Senate,  which  is  really  gov- 
erned on  the  basis  of  precedents  more 
than  on  the  basis  of  its  rules,  was  rather 
late  a-boming,  and  thus  set  an  early 
precedent  for  delay  In  the  conduct  of  the 
people's  business.  The  Senate  met  in  an 
upper  room  in  Federal  Hall,  and  there 
are  those  who  say  that  the  term  "upper 
House,"  may  have  resulted  therefrom. 

In  any  event,  it  was  on  April  30,  almost 
2  months  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Government  was  supposed  to  have 
been  accomplished,  that  President  Wash- 
ington spoike  to  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  Joint  session,  and  It  was  in 
the  Senate  that  that  Joint  meeting 
occurred. 

There  were  65  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  that  first  session. 
It  was  almost  to  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  that  first  Congress  before  22  of 


the  Members  of  the  Senate  put  In  an 
appearance. 

After  the  first  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  the  House  member- 
ship increased  from  65  Members  to  105 
Members  and,  after  each  decennial  cen- 
sus subsequent  to  1790,  until  1911,  the 
number  of  Representatives  continued  to 
increase.  In  1911,  the  figure  was  set  per- 
manently at  435  and,  since  that  time,  has 
remained  at  that  figure.  In  1840,  there 
was  an  exception,  when  Representative 
Millard  Fillmore,  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  blocked  an  at- 
tempted increase  in  the  size  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  representati<Mi  from  each  State  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population,  with 
the  proviso  that  every  State  is  entitled  to 
at  least  one  Representative.  On  the  very 
first  day,  a  committee  of  five  Senators 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
governance  of  the  Senate.  That  commit- 
tee of  five  was  made  up  of  lawyers. 

Ten  days  after  a  quorum  had  been  as- 
sembled— a  quorum  having  assembled 
on  April  6,  1789 — on  April  16,  the  com- 
mittee of  5  submitted  its  recommended 
19  rules.  The  Senate  resolved  that  those 
19  rules  would  "be  observed."  Two  days 
later,  an  additional  rule  was  "subjoined 
to  the  standing  orders  of  the  Senate," 
bringing  the  total  to  20  rules. 

There  was  a  revision  in  1806,  anotiier 
recodification  or  revision  in  1824,  an- 
other in  1868,  another  in  1884,  and  an- 
other in  1979.  The  number  of  rules,  I 
believe,  reached  53  in  1868.  Today,  there 
are  50  rules,  but  according  to  the  recod- 
ification which  took  final  form  in  1980 — 
this  year — there  will  be  42  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  con- 
tains seven  articles.  The  first  article 
created  the  legislative  l»tmch,  the  second 
article  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
third  article  the  judicial  branch— the 
three  coordinate  equal  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Of  course,  the  fourth  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment is  the  people  from  whom  those 
who  govern  derive  their  powers  to  gov- 
ern. 

There  are  26  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. One  of  those,  the  17th  amend- 
ment, provides  for  the  popular  election 
of  Senators. 

Prior  to  1913,  Senators  were  elected  by 
the  various  State  legislatures,  but  when 
the  17th  amendment  went  into  effect  In 
1913,  upon  its  ratification,  the  right  to 
elect  Senators  was  vested  in  the  people, 
and  taken  from  the  State  legislatures 

In  that  first  session  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, there  were  11  Members  who  had 
participated  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. There  were  seven  who  had  been 
commanding  oflBcers  in  the  Continental 
Army.  There  were  four  who  were  among 
the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Among  those  first  Senators  was  Robert 
Morris,  who  had  been  the  financier  of 
the  Revolution,  and  William  Maclay. 
from  Pennsylvania. 


It  Is  Maclay's  own  personal  notes  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  to  which 
we  turn  and  on  which  we  must  depend 
for  much  or  most  information  concern- 
ing what  went  on.  The  Senate  conducted 
its  business  behind  closed  doors  the  first 
5  years  of  its  existence,  and  Maclay's 
writings,  some  would  say,  were  under- 
taken with  a  "Jaundiced  eye." 

Maclay  has  been  described  by  one  au- 
thority as  a  person  who  suffered  from 
nostalgia,  headaches,  dyspepsia,  rheu- 
matism, acrid  humor,  and  a  pronounced 
inferiority  complex,  but  without  his  writ- 
ings very,  very  little  would  be  known 
about  what  went  on  In  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  First  Congress. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  critical  ob- 
servers of  the  doings  of  the  Senate  in 
the  first  couple  of  years,  especially. 

The  Congress  performs  many  fimc- 
tions  under  the  Constitution.  One  of 
those  functions  is  the  legislative  func- 
tion, of  course. 

In  carrying  out  this  fimction,  in  the 
main,  there  are  two  tjrpes  of  bills — pri- 
vate bills  and  public  bills.  Public  bills 
are  legislation  of  a  general  nature.  Pri- 
vate bills  deal  with  granting  some  form 
of  relief  to  a  particular  individual  in  a 
particular  situation. 

The  committees  of  the  Congress,  which 
are  really  basic  to  our  legislative  process 
imder  our  constitutional  system,  are  di- 
vided, in  the  main,  into  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  appropriations  committees. 
Now  authorizations  and  appropriations 
cannot  normallv  be  included  in  the  same 
legislation  because  this  would  make  the 
legislation  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
if  such  point  of  order  is  raised.  If  no 
point  of  order  is  raised,  of  course,  nothing 
untoward  happens. 

But  the  appropriations  follow  the  au- 
thorizations. Only  that  which  has  been 
authorized  can  be  appropriated  for. 

So,  as  a  general  rule,  points  of  order 
can  be  raised  against  appropriation  bills 
if  there  is  legislation  included  In  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate:  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry;  Appropriations: 
Armed  Services;  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs;  Budget;  Cwnmerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation;  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources;  Environment  and 
Public  Works;  Finance;  Foreign  Rda- 
ticxis:  Governmental  Affairs;  Judiciary; 
Labor  and  Human  Resources;  Rules  and 
Administrati<m;  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

There  are  four  select  committees: 
Ethics,  Small  Business,  Intelligence,  and 
Tndian  Affairs. 
There  is  a  I^Jecial  Committee  on  Aging. 
Sd,  there  are  today  15  standing  com- 
mittees, four  s^ect  committees,  and  one 
special  committee. 

Most  of  the  standing  committees  have 
subcommittees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  used  to  have 
subcommittees,  but,  upon  a  motion  whldi 
I  made  some  years  ago,  the  subcommit- 
tees were  eliminated  and  the  full  c«n- 
mittee  does  its  work  without  the  use  of 
subcommittees. 
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lb  tbe  p«  t.  tbere  have  been  more  than 
15  standing  canunlttees.  btit  at  the  pres- 
ent time  tb  it  is  the  nunber  (d  standing 
committees  m  the  Senate. 

In  rule  X  SV  of  the  Senate,  the  jurls- 
dictl<m  of  <ach  of  these  committees  Is 
set  forth. 

Bills  and  resolutions  are  referred  to 
committees  cm  tiie  basis  of  which  com- 
mittee has  ^e  preponderance  of  juris- 
diction ove-  the  subject  matter,  and, 
upon  occasi  ya,  bills  are  jointly  r^erred 
to  two  or  laore  committees,  especially 
when  tiioee  wo  or  mwe  ccmimittees  have 
a  considers  sle  amount  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  sub  ect  matter  of  the  legislation. 

Occasions  Uy,  bills  are  sequentially  re- 
ferred, mea  ling  that  they  are  referred 
to  one  comi  littee,  and  after  the  report- 
ing of  such  bills  from  that  committee, 
they  are  re  erred  to  a  second  or  third 
committee. 

T^e  legisl  iUve  function,  of  course,  in- 
volves hearngs,  markup  of  legislation, 
reporting  o^  the  legislation  from  the 
committees  to  the  Senate  Calendar,  the 
issuance  of  committee  reports  accom- 
panying th>  legislation,  in  most  in- 
stances, and  then  the  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  louse — the  measures  having 
to  clear  bot  i  Houses  in  identical  form. 
Any  differei  ices  are  resolved  in  confer- 
ence betwee;  i  the  two  Houses. 

Another  1  unction  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitt  tion  is  the  informing  fimc- 
tim.  Woodr  >w  Wilson  said  that  the  in- 
forming fiiQctiaD  of  the  legislative 
branch  was  as  important  as  the  legisla- 
tive functioi  1.  The  Senate  implements  its 
informing  junction,  and  so  does  the 
House,  by  vl  -tue  of  this  great  forum  that 
also,  through  the  wire  serv- 
ices, the  pr(  ss,  the  media,  the  franking 
privilege.  With  the  use  of  these  instru- 
the  people  in  the  further- 
of  the  land  are  informed  of 
what  is  goini  i  on. 

The  Cohgi  ixssiohal  Rxcosb,  itself,  is  a 
dearinghoui  e  of  information.  One  can 
find  inform!  tion  on  almost  any  subject, 
at  one  time  ar  another,  in  the  Congris- 
SIOH AL  Rkco  to. 
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proposed  constitutional  amendments  are 
in  the  form  of  joint  resolutions.  This  is 
an  instance  in  which  a  joint  resolution 
does  not  go  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature, as  is  the  case  when  joint  resolu- 
tims  are  used  as  the  vehicles  for  the 
creation  of  statutes.  The  States  then 
must  ratify,  if  the  constitutlCHial  amend- 
ment is  to  be  ratified,  by  at  least  three- 
fourths,  either  in  conventions  or  through 
their  legislatures. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  26 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  nave 
been  ratified.  Originally,  12  amendments 
were  submitted,  10  of  which  were 
adopted,  and  they  are  referred  to  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Since  those  first  10  only 
16  amendments  have  been  proposed  and 
ratified. 

Another  fimction  of  the  Senate  is  that 
of  giving  advice  and  consent  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  treaties.  Treaties  are  ratified  not  by 
the  Senate,  but  only  with  the  exchange 
of  the  instruments  of  ratification  be- 
tween the  parties  does  the  ratification 
actually  occur,  and  that  follows  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate,  such  approval  be- 
ing manifested  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  those  Senators  present  and  voting. 
Even  after  the  Senate  gives  its  approval 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  the  President  may  reject  the 
treaty,  if  he  sees  fit. 

Also  included  in  the  advice  and  con- 
sent fimction  is  that  of  approving  or 
rejecting  the  nominations  that  are  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President.  Under 
the  Constitution,  certain  ofllcers  of  the 
Government,  who  are  specifically  set 
forth  therein,  or  whose  appointments  are 
established  by  law,  are  nominated  by  the 
President  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  President  nominates  the 
individuals;  and  if  the  Senate  gives  its 
approval  by  a  majority  vote,  the  Pres- 
ident then  appoints  the  individuals. 

So  the  President  has  two  steps  in  the 
process:  He  nominates  and  then  later 
appoints  the  individuals  to  the  office. 
Among  those  oflBcers  set  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution are  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  ambassadors,  consuls,  and 
such  other  ofBcers  as  Congress  by  law, 
may  designate. 

My.  President,  in  addition  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Senate  which  I  have  already 
set  forth  there  is  the  trial  function  fol- 
lowing on  the  impeachment  function 
which  rests  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  im- 
peaches a  civil  officer  for  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  the  Senate  then  conducts  the  trial 
of  the  individual. 

In  a  case  involving  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  would  preside  over  the 
Senate  trial. 

President  Andrew  Johnson  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  for  "crimes  not  in- 
dictable" and  failed  of  conviction  by  the 
Senate  by  only  one  vote. 

The  House  of  Representatives  submits 
to  the  Senate  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment from  one  to  any  number  which  the 
House  of  Representatiyes  in  Its  judg- 
ment deems  justified. 


Ttie  prosecutors  would  be  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  would 
appear  in  the  Senate  and  proceed  with 
the  prosecution  based  on  the  articles  of 
impeachment. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  would  be 
the  questioners  and  jurors. 

If  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds, 
votes  to  convict  on  the  basis  of  one  arti- 
cle out  of  many,  then  the  person  stands 
convicted.  He  could  no  longer  hold  any 
office  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  and  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  trial  and  punishment  according 
to  law  in  the  courts  of  the  land. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  need  only 
a  majority  vote  in  the  House,  but  con- 
viction by  the  Senate  on  any  article 
would  be  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Another  function  of  the  Senate  is  that 
of  oversight.  It  carries  out  this  function 
In  several  different  ways — by  requiring 
reports  from  governmental  departments 
and  agencies:  by  cunending  laws,  repeal- 
ing laws,  or  enacting  new  laws;  by  the 
conduct  of  hearings  or  tlirough  investi- 
gations; and  also  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  Congress  having  control 
over  the  public  purse,  the  funding  of 
agencies,  the  appropriation  of  moneys  to 
administer  programs. 

Another  function  is  the  housekeeping 
function.  The  two  bodies  enact  legisla- 
tion carrying  out  housekeeping  purposes, 
creating  new  committees,  providing  staffs 
for  committees,  setting  up  investigations, 
special  committees,  and  so  on. 

Then  there  is  the  ceremonial  function 
in  which  the  two  Houses  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  joint  session,  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  for  example,  or  such  fimctions 
as  that  which  the  Senate  performed  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
late  Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
That  inauguration  took  place  here  in 
the  Senate. 

So  these  are,  in  the  main,  the  func- 
tions that  are  carried  out  by  the  Con- 
gress tmd,  particularly,  by  the  Senate. 

The  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
provides  that  all  legislative  powers  here- 
in granted  shall  be  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

Jefferson  took  Washington  to  task 
upon  Jefferson's  return  from  France  for 
having  agreed  to  a  second  Chamber,  the 
Senate,  under  the  Constitution. 

Washington,  it  is  said,  according  to 
tradition,  asked  Jefferson  why  he  was 
pouring  coffee  out  of  his  cup  into  his 
saucer,  and  Jefferson  responded  "To  cool 
it,"  whereupon  Washington  is  supposed 
to  have  said,  that  this  was  the  purpose 
to  "pour  legislation  into  the  Senatorial 
saucer  to  cool"  the  product  of  the  House. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  legislative 
branch  was  the  closest  of  the  three 
branches  to  the  hearts  of  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  closeness  is 
conveyed  in  the  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  legislative  branch  is  provided 
for  in  the  first  article,  and  by  virtue  of 
such  placement,  it  is  the  branch  that  is 
the  "popular  branch,"  closest  to  the 
people. 

The  term  "Ocmgressman"  can  be  ap- 
plied to  either  a  Representative  in  the 
other  body  or  to  a  Senator.  So  precisely. 
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the  term  "Congress"  is  metmt  for  both 
bodies.  To  be  more  specific,  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  is  a  "Representative  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,"  for  exam- 
ple. 

Lady  Members  of  the  Senate  are  re- 
ferred to  as  Senators.  A  lady  Member  of 
the  other  body  is  referred  to  as  a  Con- 
gresswoman.  "The  gentlewoman  from 
West  Virginia."  "frtHn  New  York."  or 
wherever  it  may  be. 

The  constitutional  qualifications  for 
membersliip  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  that  the  individual  must  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  25,  and  that  he 
will  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  7  years  at  least,  and  that  he 
be,  when  elected,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Qualifications  for  U.S.  Senator  are 
that  he  shall  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  30  years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  9  years,  and  shall, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  fOT  which  he  is  chosen. 

Henry  Clay  was  a  little  too  yoxmg 
when  he  was  selected  to  serve  in  the 
Senate,  but  the  other  Members  of  the 
body  did  not  conduct  a  very  thorough 
investigation.  He  served  two  unexpired 
terms  in  the  Senate.  He  seemed  to  have 
preferred  the  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  over  membership  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  somewhat  unique. 

Henry  Clay  was  one  of  three  persons 
wlio  was  elected  to  the  Speakership  in 
the  first  term.  Muhlenberg  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  very  first 
Congress. 

Incidentally,  the  House  was  able  to  or- 
ganize on  April  1.  1789.  so  it  organized 
5  days  earlier  than  did  the  Senate. 

Clay  of  Kentucky  was  elected  Speaker 
in  his  first  term  in  1811  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  House  and  to  the  Speaker- 
ship for  five  terms.  Pennington  of  New 
Jersey  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
during  his  first  term  in  1859. 

Oh,  yes,  the  late  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  when  he  wels  29 
years  of  age,  and  had  to  delay  his  swear- 
ing in  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  a 
while. 

I  should  mention  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  servldes  ascertained  bv  law  and 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  16  pay  increases 
for  Members  of  Congress  since  1789,  and 
3  of  these  were  repealed.  So  there 
have  been  only  13  permanent  pay  in- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress  in  191 
years. 

Members  of  Congress  are  privileged 
from  arrest  except  for  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace  during  attendance  at 
a  session  of  the  Congress  and  if  they  are 
actually  on  their  way  to  or  from  a  session. 

Bach  House  is  required  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal of  its  own  proceedings.  So  there  is  a 
journal  for  legislative  sessions,  a  journal 
for  executive  sessions,  and  there  is  a 
journal  for  closed  sessions  of  the  Senate. 
Any  Member  can  put  the  Senate  into 
closed  session  if  he  receives  a  second  in 


support  of  his  request  that  the  Senate 
go  into  closed  session.  That  means  that 
a  second  Senator  must  join  a  Senator  in 
asking  for  a  closed  session.  The  Chair 
will  then  automatically,  under  the  rules, 
clear  the  galleries  and  close  the  doors, 
and  matters  of  a  highly  classified  or  sen- 
sitive nature  can  then  be  discussed  in 
closed  session. 

The  Senate,  as  does  the  House,  has 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  rules  and  over 
the  election  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  Members.  If  there  is  a  contested 
election  involving  a  Senator,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  jurisdiction  over  that  contest,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  Senate,  in  the  final 
analysis,  has  the  final  say. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  another  day  I 
will  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  In 
closing,  I  give  thanks  to  the  "atrabilious 
and  parvanimous  creature,"  William 
Maclay,  one  of  the  first  two  Senators 
from  Peimsylvania.  for  his  foresight  and 
vision  in  providing  notes  on  the  happen- 
ings and  the  events  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  First  Congress. 


THE  NEED  TO  HOLD  THE  LINE  IN 
SPENDING  FOR  SENATE  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  1980.  the  Senate  will 
spend  $206,000,000  to  operate  itself.  That 
covers  the  cost  of  our  salaries,  and  those 
of  our  staff.  That  covers  our  travel,  oixr 
stationery,  and  operations  of  our  State 
offices,  and  so  on.  That  $206,000,000  does 
not  cover  the  costs  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  or  the  General  Accountmg  Of- 
fice, or  other  associated  services  of  the 
Congress. 

In  the  past  2  years,  this  rost  for  op- 
erating of  the  Senate  has  risen  by  nearly 
25  percent.  Spending,  before  any  possible 
fiscal  year  1980  supplemental  later  this 
year,  is  up  12  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1979. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  the  Senate, 
and  indeed  for  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
must  put  its  house  in  order,  to  show  the 
sEune  kind  of  restraint  we  are  asking  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  American 
people.  Therefore.  I  am  today  proposing 
that  we  place  a  limit  during  fiscal  year 
1981  on  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a 
limit  that  would  be  no  higher  than  the 
fiscal  year  1980  spending  level.  Spe- 
cifically. I  propose  that  we  restrict  ^lend- 
ing  by  the  Senate  to  $206,874,000  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

In  additicm.  I  propose  similar  limita- 
tions on  several  joint  Senate-House 
items,  such  as  the  $58,346,000  appropri- 
ated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  spending  oa  the  Capitol  Hill  P(dice 
Force,  which  is  already  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest,  about  the  size  of  the  police 
force  serving  the  city  of  San  Diego  with 
a  population  of  700.000  people. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  to 
spending  on  a  coui^e  of  Senate  items. 
"The  biggest  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
Ssnate's  contingency  fund,  which  In- 
creased by  some  54  percent  to  $39,195,000 
in  fiscal  year  1980  over  the  fiscal  year 
1978  levels,  including  supplementals.  The 
spending  for  perscmal  office  staffs  has 


risen  by  24  percent  to  $75,133,000  from 
fiscal  year  1978  to  fiscal  year  1980. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  great  dis- 
crepancies that  exist  in  many  of  the 
budgets  of  our  committees.  Two  ot  to- 
day's most  pressing  natiwial  problems 
are  defense  and  energy.  Yet  committees 
like  Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs 
are  f  tmded  at  levels  several  times  as  high 
as  the  money  made  available  to  operate 
the  ccMnmittees  handling  defense  and 
energy  issues. 

In  considering  my  proposal,  I  am  sure 
some  will  say:  What  about  pay  in- 
creases? What  about  "normal"  growth? 
My  answer  to  that  is  very  simple:  It  is 
time  that  we  in  the  Senate  set  an  ex- 
ample. If  we  must  fail  to  fill  a  few  open- 
ings, so  be  it.  If  we  must  cut  back  on 
travel,  so  be  it.  But  we  must  hold  the 
line. 

Let  us  not  wall  and  gnash  our  teeth 
as  though  each  of  us  would  be  reduced 
to  abject  poverty  at  the  figure  I  am  iffo- 
posing.  At  $206,000,000  we  will  still  have 
over  $2,000,000  to  pay  and  staff  each  of 
us — ^hardly  minimal  living. 

Now  how  do  I  plan  to  imirtement  this 
proposal?  When  the  fiscal  year  1981  leg- 
islative appropriations  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate  fioor  later  this  spring.  I  shall  of- 
fer an  amendment,  if  that  proves  neces- 
sary, that  would  hold  spending  on  U.S. 
Senate  operatiais  to  the  levels  aw)ro- 
priated  in  fiscal  year  1980.  I  urge  that 
the  Appropriations  Cwnmittee  take  ac- 
tion in  Committee  to  report  a  legislative 
appropriations  bill  with  a  $206,000,000 
ceiling.  But  if  that  does  not  happen,  I 
intend  to  offer  my  hold-the-llne  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  tables  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  Ccoigressional  Research 
Service  showing  the  recent  level  of  Sen- 
ate spending  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Sklxctxd  LECisiATive  Bbancb  Appmop«iATioire 

LINB    ITXMS.    PlSCAl.    Yeab    1978    Thkouoh 

Fiscal  Teak  1980 

Twelve  general  headings  oompriae  the  leg- 
islative Branch  budget:  House  of  Represent - 
atives.  Senate.  Joint  actlyitles  of  both 
chambers.  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Library 
of  Congress,  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO) .  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) . 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA), 
Oovernment  Printing  Office.  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  and  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board. 

In  FY  1978,  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  changed  the  format 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Bm.  All  activities  which  directly  support  the 
operations  of  Congress  are  grouped  together 
under  Title  I.  This  encompasses  appropria- 
tions for  the  House,  Senate,  and  "Joint 
Items."  the  OTA,  CBO.  selected  funds  for 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  (CRS).  and  the  "Oongrw- 
slonal  Printing  and  Binding"  functions  of 
the  OPO.  AM  remaining  Legislative  Branch 
activities  are  grouped  under  Title  n. 

Tables  1  and  3  present  selected  Legislative 
Branch  appropriations  under  Title  I:  "Con- 
gressional Operations"  for  the  Senate  and 
for  selected  "Joint  Items,"  FT  1978-FT  1980. 
Funds  Include  those  enacted  in  regular  an- 
nual and  supplemental  appropriations  acts. 
Tables  3  and  4  depict  funding,  both  stat- 
utory and  investigative,  for  Seaate  oommlt- 
tee  staffs. 
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TABU  1.- 


.-  LECISIATIVE  APfROPRIATIONS  ACTS-TITLE  I:  COHGRESSIONAL  OP£RATIONS-*PPWPRIATIOMS  FOR  SENATE  ITEMS  (FISCAL  YEARS  1978  THROUGH  1910) 


UMilMi.Si*ali 


El^MM  iHoWMCM 


t«pwiM  Jowoi  ofaal 


sibte,i«MnMl 


tVi* 


OflCtlfttM 

OSctri 
OflcariOapali 
oakMil         ' 
OHcMot 
OfloMOf  Maj 
SacntariH 

OCcagfHMClMVlda 

0«c««fllM' 


iMiotty 

'  floor  HsMrnts  t 

■oj««» 

lof  IDHI 


Socnt  ly... 
Mdariol 


Adorimsinlhra, 
Offieo  of  SoriHiit 
Ofllcos  gf  MViiaiT 

oCTof 


and  ItiiiMiva  assistants  to  Sonators 

,  Arms  and  Doorkatpar 

for  the  majority  and  sacrttary  for  tha  minority, 
and  looiBvity  eompansation 


Sainli  policy  c  lo 
AolaMMaaii  i 


[docum  ints 


Inqiiiria  aid 
FoMIni  ' 
MIscallaiMout 
PeslasB  stamp 
Statioaary  (rm  ihrint  fond). 


(Sanala): 

HMiitlaas 

_J  Maintaaanco • 

i  ivostifatiaas  (indoding  latact  conunitlaos). 


.'.^: 


:ialalivo  Brai  cli 


'  LatMative 

.isn. 


Brai  Eh 


CaiW: 


CapiW  PaUea  Boai  I 
OTA— Silarios  and 
CBO— Salarias  and 
ArthilKt  of  Hm  ' 
Salarios... 
Cootinood 
CapiW  Baildiip 
Capitol  Grou*)|s 
Soiiata  ofico' 
Sanala  farafo 
Hotnooflica ' 
CapiW  Powar 


>  UfisMiva 
1977. 

'LMMaliva 
A«|.3fl^l97L 


TAI  £ 


Committaa 


Agini  (SpocisI) 

Airioiltura,  Nutrifon,  and  Forariiy. 

Appropriations.. 

Araiod  Sarvicas. 

Banliiai,  Housini,  and  Uriwa  Alfairs 

BudfoL 

Commaica,  Sdaw  i, 
Eaariy  and  Nalur^ 
EavlratMient  and 
EMcsCSatacO... 
Flnanct.  ■■_■■_..  ■■ 
Foroifn  RoMiow. 
GiwwiamaaUl  Af  Irs 


Human  Roaoarcoa .. 

Indian  Affairs  ( 

InWHtanea  ($< 

Joint  GeowMiie  Cimmittaa  (Stady). 

JndUary. 


Sawca  is  Lofl  Miva 


tSawcais 
•  Eadili 


inehidaill 
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197<  1978  1979  1979  1980 

appropriation!       supplomantal     appropriation'       supplamontal       appropriatioo  ■ 


iHoaiaofVieaPraiidantaMiSanaton — 

of  Vieo  Presadant 

of  Prasidaot  protaapara 

of  Miorily  loader - 

af  Minartty  le«Jer 

iiofity  aHiip : 

of  arinofi^  whip -- 

'  eaployoas  (Senato): 

Prasidant 

protmpora 

Prasidant  pro  tanpora — 

and  minority  leaders 

to  majority  and  minority  leaders 

and  minority  "hips — ---- 

of  Majority  and  Conference  of  Minority. 


$6,474,300 
10,000 


^410,000 
10,000 


I'SbvidinVComiiimaa  amptoyaes  and  Saiact  SomI  Business  ConmiitiM  employaas. 


S,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 

687,500 
111,  100 
HI,  100 
383,400 

102,900 

222,200 

127,300 

36,800 

3,  205, 200 

9,  284, 700 

317,850 

56, 200, 000 

16, 681, 000 

390,300 

6,500,000 

759,  700 

1, 178, 500 
50,000 

28, 441, 200 
95,400 

21, 476, 500 
25,200 
37,300 


(35,500 
4,900 


5,000 
5,0K 

2,500  . 
2,500  . 

767,000 
116,000 


$6,827,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 

810,000 
123,000 


27,600 

100 

16,800 

4,700 

3,200 

220,800 

243,300 

52,300 

4, 464, 100 

1,219,000 

20,700 

785,000 

33,300 

93,500 


411, 

103, 

239, 

132, 

40, 

4, 116, 

10,528, 

375, 

70, 881, 

19,803, 

411, 

7,785, 

815, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1.553,800 

7,600 

4,015,500 


1,388,000 
58,000 

30,625,000 

103,000 

29,443,000 

6,000  . 

39,000 


540,000 

109,000 

252,000 

140,  Ouu 

55,000 

4, 407, 000 

11, 825,  OOO 

792,000 

75, 133, 000 

21, 072, 000 

434,000 

9,943,000 

899,000 

1,462,000 

65.000 

32. 600. 000 

109.  COO 

39, 195, 000 

7,000 

40,000 


I  Appropriations  Act.  fiscal  year  1978,  Public  Uw  95-94,  91  Stat  653,  Aug. 
I  Appropriations  Act  fiscal  year  1979,  Public  Uw  95-391,  92  Stat  763,  Aug. 


>  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  year  1980,  Public  Law  96-86, 93  Stat  657.  Oct  12 
1979  contained  in  H.J.  Res.  412.  Continuing  Appropriations,  fiscal  year  1980.  See  Congressiontl 
Record,  Oct  12,  1979.  28104-28110. 

<  Position  abolished. 


TABLE  2.-LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS-TITLE  I:  SELECTED  JOINT  ITEMS  (FISCAL  YEARS  1978  THROUGH  19B0) 


1978 
appropriation  > 


1978  1979  1979  1980 

supplemental     appropriation'       supplemental       appropriation' 


expenses., 
expenses.. 


S724.800 

1,  572. 000 
7, 400.  000 
10. 400, 000 


tl,  000, 000 


exf  mses. 


2,002,800. 

120,000 

" ""  '..'. 5, 516, 000 

1,919,500 

•■•" 9,102,000 

;""";^;;^""'";;::""::"""""i;""IM 153, 500 

b  liWInjp ........ .. - - 18,176,900 

ITant  (operations).'."™™. 12,317,000 


I  illdints. 


90,000 

655,000 

450,000 

1,110,000 

■"8ii,'od6" 

600,000 


$750, 100  . 
1,421,000  . 
9,700,000  . 
11,368,000 

2,382,000  . 

210,000 

6,157,000 

2, 565, 000 

10,328,600 

164,000 

21,065,000 

13,635,000 


$600,000 


400,000 


J809,500 

1, 263. 000 

11.000.000 

12,117.000 

2.836,000 

210.000 

7,394,000 

4.062,000 

10. 983. 000 

196,000 

18. 484. 000 

14,181,000 


Brakh  Appropri-lons  AC,  fiscal  year  1978,  Public  Law  95^,  91  Stat  653,  Aug.  5,     ,,'„';««i'„'2j-,Br.nch  AgpropnM^^^^^^^ 
Br^  Appropriations  Ad,  fiscal  year  1979,  Public  Law  95-391,  92  Stat  763,     Record ,  Oct  12, 1979,  28104-28110. 


•  3.-APPR0PRIATI0HS  FOR  "INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS"  AND  "SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES"  AS  APPLICABLE  TO  COMMITTEES  OF 

THE  SENATE  (FISCAL  YEAR  1978)' 


nquiries  and  investigations 


Total  authorized 
inquiries  and 
Investigations 


Total  authorized 

lor  salaries, 

officers  and 

employees 


and  Transportation. 

RoMurces 

•ubac  Works 


$468,500.00 

658,270.81 

870,887.00 

837,237.50 

1,080,933.31 

2,355,229.19 

2.721,925.00 

1,248,541.69 

1,360,991.69 

500,000.00 

616,225.00 

1,296,895.81 

4,157,025.00 

2,550,083.31 

582,600.00 

1,774,291.68 

600,000.00 

4,790,754.19 


$267, 
469, 
1,925, 
490, 
469, 
469, 
469, 
469, 
469, 


465.77 
696.00 
381.00 
817.99 
696.00 
696.00 
696.00 
696.00 
696.00 


875,668.00 

672,681.97 

537,357.97 

1,078,653.97 


626,141.99 


Committee  inquiries  end  Investigations 


Total  authorized 
inquiries  and 
Investigations 


Total  authorized 

for  salaries, 

officers  anij 

employees 


Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  (SeleeO- 

Rules  and  Administration , 

Small  Business  (Select) 

Veterans'  Alfars 


$231,500.00 
734,645.81 
275,587.50 
292,000.00 


1562,775.96 
469,696.00 
469,696.00 


Total  authorized 30,004,124.50         10,794.512.62 

AP].ro|njtions-Fi,cal  year  1978 ».«l-JS2«|       '"•|5*vUSS 


Add:  Cost-of-living  Increase 


1.553,800.00 


243,300.00 


Total  appropriations-Fiscal  year  1978 30,995,000.00        10,528,000.00 


Summary: 


Totiappropriatlons IS'JS'?S9g        }S'f2'S»S2 

Less:  Total  authorizations 30,004,124.50         10,794,512.62 

Total  appropriations  over  authorizations 990,875.50  —-•ym-izi-ii: 

Total  authorizations  over  appropriations •(-z»,si^.»« 


...J  Branch  Appropriations  Ad,  fiscal  year  1978  (91  Stat  653). 
1,000,000  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1977. 


•  This  difference  essentially  represenU  the  amount  for  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
received  standing  committae  funding  on  Mar.  6, 1978;  the  remainder  9953.15)  is  the  result  oi 
rounding  the  appropriation  to  thouunds. 


AprU  3,  1980 
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TABU  4.— APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  "INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS"  AND  "SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES"  AS  APPUCABU  TO  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SEJUTC 

(FISCAL  YEAR  1979)  > 


Committee  inquiries  and  Investigations 


Total  authorized 
Inquiries  and 
investigations 


Total  authorized 

for  salaries, 

officers  and 

employees 


Aging . ...... .................. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 

Appropriations 

Armed  Services 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Budget 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources.. 

Environment  and  Public  Works.. 

Ethics  (SelecO 

Finance 

Foreign  Relations  _ 

Governmental  Affairs 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Indian  Affairs  (Select) ^ 

Intelligence  (Seled) 

Judiciary. 


$328,508  $481,706 

765,167  481,706 

987. 271       2, 122, 727 

837,608        504,008 

1,138,017        481,706 

2,388,167        481,706 

2,653,633        481,706 

1,374,167        481,706 

1,391,200        481,706 

700,000 

993,767  900,518 
1,276,833  691,112 
4,345,611  551,508 
2,703,833       1,109,924 

621,600 

1,803,667 

4,782,567        64^612 


Committee  inquiries  and  invastigations 


total  authorized 
inquiries  and 
investiiitions 


Total  aethcrized 

for  salaries, 

oNicersaM 

cnployaM 


Rules  and  Admlniatratioa $718,333 

Small  Business (SalecO 311,067 

Veterans'  Affairs _. 278,167 

Total  authorized 

Appropriations — Fiscal  year  1979 

Add:  Cost-of-living  increase  anticipatad  supplanaaW 

Total  appropriations— Fiscal  year  1979 

Summary  of  appropriations  and  authorizations: 

Total  appropriations 

Less:  Total  authorizations 

Total  appropriations  over  authorizations 1,555,817 


$576,718 
481,706 
ttl,7fli 


30, 399. 183 

11,435,469 

30,625,000 
1,330,000 

10^528,000 
245,000 
664,000 

31,955,000 

11.437,000 

31,955,000 
30, 399, 183 

11.437,000 
11.435,469 

4.531 


■  Source  is  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Ad,  1979  (92  Stat  763). 


'Excess  appropriations  over  authorizations  for  salaries,  officer  and  employoes  Is  due  to  roanding. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  allowing  me  to  intervene  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
I  apologize  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  is  being  so  gra- 
cious. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry.  I 
did  not  see  my  friend.  I  gladly  yield. 


ARMS  SALES  UP— SECURITY  DOWN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  U.S.  arms  sales  policy  will 
no  longer  be  based  on  annual  reductions 
in  program  activity  underscores  the  in- 
ability of  nations  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  most  imectious  of  international  dis- 
eases— arms  addiction.  Worldwide  arms 
exports  are  nearing  $25  billion  annually 
with  significant  increases  every  year 
since  1975. 

The  SMlminlstration's  half-hearted  ef- 
forts to  interest  NATO  allies  in  mutual 
arms  sales  restraint  have  produced  no 
results.  In  fact  Just  the  opposite  seems 
to  have  occurred  as  other  nations  have 
aggressively  entered  the  arms  market. 
Emphasis  on  arms  sales  by  high  gov- 
ernment officials  in  Prance  and  in  other 
European  countries  has  intensified  the 
competition  between  arms  manufactur- 
ing nations.  Individual  foreign  firms 
have  moved  to  the  top  of  the  foreign 
arms  exporter  lists.  While  Lockheed  re- 
mains on  top  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
value  of  annuEd  business,  the  next  five 
companies  are  based  in  France,  Great 
Britain  or  West  Germany.  Even  develop- 
ing nations  are  entering  the  market  such 
as  Brazil.  And  arms  consumer  Isi«el  has 
a  flourishing  arms  export  business. 

Arms  trafficking  has  become  a  new  in- 
ternational currency — a  profitable  ex- 
panding business  force  in  the  world.  Un- 
der the  Justification  of  business  is  good 
for  our  balance  of  payments  or  if  we  do 
not  sell  weapons  someone  else  will  and 


that  will  cost  us  in  jobs  and  we  are  just 
supplying  a  self-defense  need,  the  arms 
merchants  and  their  government  spokes- 
men are  turning  the  world  into  a  vast 
armed  camp. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  weap- 
ons are  for  show  and  some  are  for  de- 
terrence and  some  are  for  national  pride, 
the  only  responsible  long-term  conclu- 
sion, is  that  most  are  for  war.  They  are 
bought  to  be  used.  And  in  the  numbers 
and^sophistication  that  are  available  in 
the  current  market,  the  result  of  their 
use  will  be  increased  devastation  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  killing. 

Our  short -term  greed  will  produce 
long-term  disasters.  The  world  is  too 
populated  by  irrational  concepts  and  in- 
temperate leaders  to  long  avoid  a  series 
of  local  conflagrations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  on  the  arms 
trade  from  Business  Week  magazine, 
which  traces  how  tremendously  expan- 
sionary this  field  has  become,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou), 
as  follows: 

The  Scbamble  To  Casb  in  on  Weapons 

EZPOKTS 

In  tbe  chronicles  of  world  trade,  1980  may 
well  be  known  as  the  Year  of  the  Oun. 
Spurred  both  by  regional  tensions  and  by 
the  poet-Afghanistan  clash  of  the  super- 
powers, global  arms  exports  are  soaring 
toward  a  record  $36  billion  and  follow-on 
sales  of  spare  parts,  maintenance,  and  train- 
ing could  triple  those  esLmlngs.  The  VS..  its 
European  allies,  and  such  new  entrants  to 
the  world  arms  bazaau-  as  Israel  and  Brazil 
are  stepping  up  sales  efforts — to  support  their 
domestic  arms  industries  and  to  help  pay 
their  oil  blUs.  The  bustneas  has  been  growing 
at  rmighly  $6  biUlon  a  year,  and  tbe 
procfffcts  for  the  1980s  are  for  rapid  expan- 
sion. As  Wolfgang  M^iimanTi  an  arms  con- 
trol advocate  at  tbe  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute,  puts  it:  "There  are 
no  signs  of  restraint.  The  superpower  talks 
have  broken  down  and  ...  on  top  of  this,  it 
looks  as  if  the  1980a  wUI  be  the  decade  for  a 
struggle  for  world  reaoorcea . . ." 

That  bodes  ill  for  peace,  but  it  la  ereatiag 
heady  opportunltleB  for  nrtmpanleii  that 
manufacture  the  hlgli-prloed  equipment 
neadad  to  Ogbt  or  dat«  tha  b«ttt«a  of  tha 


future.  Tlie  bonanza  is  most  striking  in  tbe 
so-called  "crescent  of  crisis,"  which  ruaa 
from  North  Africa  through  the  Middle  East 
to  Southwest  Asia,  a  region  where  newly  ag- 
gressive VS.  arms  export  poUdea  and  the 
hunger  of  European  arms  makers  feeds  on 
the  insecurity  of  local  rulers.  The  scope  and 
significance  of  the  sales  Is  evident  from  a 
handful  of  recent  deals  and  decisions. 

On  bis  early  March  tour  through  the  oU 
states  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  French  President 
Valery  Olscard  d'Estalng  plumped  bard — and 
successfully — for  his  nation's  military  hard- 
ware exports.  A  fighter  sales  package,  whi<A 
could  run  to  as  much  as  $10  billion  by  198S, 
appears  set.  That  will  shape  the  next  decade 
for  Avlons  Marcel  Daosatilt-Briguet  Aviation, 
nunce's  largest  arms  exporter. 

In  a  contract  beUeved  to  run  to  more  than 
$1£  bUUon,  Italy  agreed  in  late  1979  to  sup- 
ply Iraq  with  virtually  a  made-to-order 
fleet:  four  Lupo  frigates  bristling  with 
Italian-made  ahip-to-ahip  and  antiaircraft 
missUes.  six  fully  armed  corvettes,  and  a  sup- 
ply ship.  The  deed  could  push  Italy  past  Brit- 
ain (which  sold  some  82  bilUon  In  arms  In 
1978-79)  to  liecome  the  fourth  largest  arms 
exporter  after  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
nrance.  It  could  also  give  Iraq  tbe  nwat 
powerful  local  fleet  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 

In  a  key  turnabout  in  its  arms  export 
poUcies,  the  Carter  Administration  an- 
nounced in  February  that  it  woidd  allow  the 
IT.S.  aerospace  Industry  to  proceed  with  the 
long-delayed  development  of  a  new,  lower- 
cost  flghter  plane,  the  P-X.  which  is  intended 
mainly  for  export.  Northrop  Corp.  is  expected 
to  produce  a  plan  for  an  upgraded  version  of 
its  durable  F-6,  while  Oeneral  Dynamloi 
Corp.  is  likely  to  ootinter  with  a  "no-frills' 
version  of  its  top-crf-the-Ilne  F-ie. 

Expanding  on  an  earlier  (l.S  billion  arms 
package,  the  Carter  Administration  wlU  soon 
seek  congressional  approval  to  supply  Cairo 
with  no  less  than  84  billion  in  U.S.-subsi- 
dlzed  weaponry  through  1984.  The  new  pack- 
age will  Include  260  Chryaler-bullt  M-ao 
battle  tanks  and  40  of  General  Dynamics'  813 
mUlion  F-ie  fighters. 

The  Egyptian  deal,  together  with  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's plan  to  give  8400  million  in 
arms  aid  to  Pakistan — an  idea  sptimed  by 
Pakistan's  strongman.  Oeneral  Zia  uI-Hftq, 
\rtio  wants  $1.6  biUion  in  anna  and  $1JS  t>n- 
llon  in  aid  each  year  through  1883— and  to 
sell  $336  million  in  weapons  to  King  Haasan 
of  Morocco,  all  Indicate  that  Waahlngton  is 
again  willing  to  make  arms  sales  a  central 
element  in  U.S.  f<H«lgn  policy.  That  is  a 
change  from  the  Administration's  Initial  ef- 
forts to  eorfo  tbe  export  at  VA.  anaa  to 
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Th»t  InltlAtlve  lerer  drew  much  response 
from  Buial*  or,  to  '  that  matter,  from  Ameri- 
c*'8  allies  In  Eujope.  Wblle  Russian  arms 
sales  remained  bl{h  or  Increased,  European 
anns  marketers  I  lave  fought  for  and  won 
large  shares  In  tfa »  very  markets  Wahlngton 
sought  to  cool.  In  leed,  many  U.S.  companies 
now  worry  that  tl]  e  Carter  policy  of  restraint 
has  only  succeede< .  In  creating  a  vacuum  that 
European  suppUe  s,  led  by  Prance,  Britain, 
West  Germany,  ai  d  Italy  have  eagerly  filled. 
Industry  Insiders,  for  example,  predict  that 
French  arms  expo  t  orders  may  have  reached 
•0.1  billion  In  19"9.  nearly  half  of  the  UJS. 
total. 

One  prime  goal  |for  the  European  arms  ex- 
port drive  Is  stark!  y  simple ;  to  keep  the  Con- 
tlnent's  defense  Industry  in  business.  "Ex- 
ports are  not  an  economic  necessity  for  the 
Americans,"  says  an  executive  at  Thomson 
csF,  the  French  dlectronlcs  group — because 
the  V.B.  military  t  machine  absorbs  such  enor- 
mous quantities  o  F  eqtilpment.  "But  the  day 
we  stop  exporting . "  he  adds,  "that's  It.  We 
close  up  shop."  In  deed.  Prance  exports  three 
times  as  many  fig  titer  Jets  as  It  buys  for  Its 
own  air  force,  and  its  leading  arms  makers — 
Dassault,  Aeroepe  tlale,  and  matra — depend 
on  foreign  markei  s  keep  unit  costs  down  to 
pay  for  the  huge  research  and  development 
costs  of  modem  Iweapons.  Other  European 
arms  companies,  isuch  as  West  Germany's 
$1.3  billion  tank- builder,  Krauss-Maffel,  or 
Italy's  (213  millloi  munitions  company,  Oto 
Melara,  also  exp<rt  roughly  45  percent  of 
their  production- -far  more  than  most  TT-S. 
arms  makers.  Eur>pean  arms  sales  also  help 
to  pay  the  ContUxent's  higher  oil  bills.  Al- 
though national  spokesmen  deny  any  link, 
Prance's  $5  bUllon  In  1979  sales  covered  tvdly 
20  percent  of  its  «ill-Unport  bill. 

C(  MPSTmON 


While  It  is  far 
sales,  particularly 


'  less  dependent  on  foreign 
'  since  the  domestic  defense 
budget  Is  due  to  rise  steeply,  the  American 
arms  Industry  hai  come  to  rely  on  them  for 
a  sizable  portion  of  its  Income.  Northrop, 
which  has  sold  nore  than  3.500  F-5  light- 
weight fighters  ar  mnd  the  world,  Is  a  prime 
example.  Northroi  's  export  orders  have  made 
up  slightly  more  iian  half  of  Its  total  sales 
(•1.6  bUUon  In  979)  for  the  past  several 
years.  Northrop's  F-18L  is  now  In  competi- 
tion with  McDoni  lell  Douglas  Corp.'s  P-18A 
and  General  Dyni  imlcs'  F-16  to  become  the 
top-of-the-llne  fl(  hter  for  a  series  of  foreign 
air  forces.  At  stak  >  In  the  decisions  by  Israel. 
Spain,  Australia,  and  Canada  are  not  only 
Initial  orders  of  \;  p  to  $10  billion  but  also  a 
fast  taeadatart  in  i  i  world  market  of  as  much 
as  6.000  fighters  and  (60  billion  in  sales 
through  the  de<  ade.  Says  one  aerospace 
analyst:  "The  glo  )al  fighter  plane  market  in 
the  "Ms  Is  unpn  cedented  in  numbers  and 
dollars,  and  the  »mpany  that  gets  rolling 
first  U  lUely  to  sti  y  out  front." 

Other  U.S.  com]  lanles  that  lean  heavily  on 
foreign  sales  incli  ide  Lockheed  Corp..  which 
sold  •1.4  bUllon  I  broad  in  1979;  McDonnell 
Douglaa,  with  $62  B  million  in  foreign  sales; 
and  Oenaral  Dyn  unlcs,  which  vended  •518 
"itmnn  In  weapoE  s  overseas  last  year. 

But  while  Waal  Ington  moves  to  sell  more 
arms  abroad,  it  i  lust  worry  about  the  U.S. 
defense  Industry'i  ability  to  supply  the  hard- 
ware without  enci  caching  on  the  production 
of  weapons  for  th4  U.S.  military.  Given  short- 
ages of  key  mater  als  and  lead  times  of  up  to 
two  years  for  sue  a  components  as  forglngs, 
'^»««"g-,  and  bea  Ings.  the  Industry  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  latlsfy  the  needs  of  the 
Pentagon  (BW-Pe  b.  4)  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  more  for  export.  Delivery  schedules 
will  have  to  be  stretched,  and  this  could 
hurt  the  VS.  In  c  >mpetltlon  with  the  Euro- 
peans. 


U.S.  companies  have  reason  to  worry  about 
the  ground  they  have  lost  to  the  Europeans. 
In  retrospect,  says  an  Administration  offlclal. 
restraint  looks  to  have  been  "a  very  naive 
policy."  Por  U.S.  arms  makers,  the  results 
were  near-crlppUng.  In  1978  alone,  the  Ad- 
ministration blocked  sales  of  more  than  81 
bUlion  In  hardware  to  Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  Asia,  and  even  Europe.  Among  the  po- 
tential sales  aborted  were  Northrop  P-Ss  and 
Hughes  Aircraft  Corp.  antitank  missiles  to 
Bahrain,  on  which  the  U.S.  now  depends  for 
naval  facilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Also  ve- 
toed were  sales  of  Vought  Corp.  A-7  attack 
aircraft  and  Bell  Helicopter  Textron  gun- 
ships  to  Pakistan — before  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Af  ghcmlstan. 

U.S.   BXCUMX 

Indeed,  although  the  U.S.  remains  the 
world's  No.  1  arms  exporter,  industry  spokes- 
tnen  are  warning  that  sales  trends  set  oS 
by  the  Administration's  earlier  policies  are 
rimnlng  against  them.  In  mid-March,  Walter 
R.  Edglngton,  chairman  of  the  Electronic 
Industries  Assn.'s  export-import  committee, 
testified  to  Congress  that,  "This  experiment 
In  imllateral  arms  control  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  'good  example'  of  the  U.S. 
would  reduce  worldwide  trafficking  in  arms. 
Instead,  the  result  has  simply  been  a  loss  of 
a  major  U.S.  market  share  and  Infiuence." 
That  argument  is  buttressed  by  last  year's 
53  percent  decline  in  U.S.  military  aerospace 
exports  to  81.9  billion  from  1978's  84  bUllon. 

Now,  though,  the  Carter  Administration 
is  abruptly  turning  180° — not  only  to  shore 
up  defense  Industry  sales,  but  to  meet  the 
added  security  concerns  of  edgy  Third  World 
allies. 

The  sharpest  index  of  that  policy  switch 
was  the  Administration's  decision  In  early 
Petoruary  to  permit  the  U.S.  aerospace  in- 
dustry to  develop  and  build  the  new  lower- 
cost  P-X  fighter  plane  for  export.  "That  (arms 
restraint]  policy  is  now  dead,"  laments  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmlre  (D-WU.).  "The  door 
is  now  open  for  the  [U.S.]  arms  manu- 
factureres  to  sell  sophisticated  aircraft  In 
any  troubled  part  of  the  world." 
jonrr  btfobt 

As  the  U.S.  swings  back  toward  more  active 
arms  salesmanship,  it  will  find  that  the 
growing  international  cooperation  between 
E\uY>pean  arms  corporations  makes  them 
more  formidable  competitors.  In  February, 
for  example.  Prance  and  West  Germany  an- 
nounced that  they  will  coproduce  a  new 
tank  to  replace  the  German-designed  Leo- 
pard n  and  Prance's  AMX-30  and  to  compete 
with  Chrysler's  new  XM-1  In  European  and 
other  foreign  markets.  Startup  of  the  new 
tank  will  be  shared  by  West  Germany's 
Krauss-Maffel  and  Maschlnenfabrlk  Kiel,  a 
Krupp  subsidiary,  and  France's  state-owned 
arms  maker,  oi*t.  The  longer-range  pros- 
pects for  sales  are  bright,  since  the  Bundes- 
wehr  Is  said  to  want  2.0OO,  and  the  French 
Army  will  probably  buy  a  similar  number. 

Other  collaborative  projects  paying  off  for 
European  arms  companies  include  the  Milan. 
Hot,  and  Roland  missiles  made  by  a  part- 
nership of  West  Germany's  Messerschmldt 
BOlkow-BlOhm  (MBB)  and  Prance's  Aero- 
spatiale. The  three  missiles  have  been  mar- 
keted through  the  Prench-controUed  cor- 
poration, Euromlsslle,  which  scored  $090 
million  in  sales  in  1979. 

For  the  moment,  global  markets  are  grow- 
ing fast  enough — and  U.S.  perceptions  of 
heightened  dangers  are  strong  enough — 
that  Washington  welcomes  multlbillion- 
dollar  French  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East, 
for  example,  as  complementary  to  U.S.  poli- 
cy. French  Mirage  sales  to  the  Saudis  and 
Iraqis  are  thus  seen  respectively  In  Wash- 
ington as  arming  an  ally  who  might  have 
difficulty  getting  a  U.S.  arms  pvirchase 
through  Congress  and  weaning  a  former 
Soviet   client   sUte  toward  the   West.   But 


a  Daasatilt  executive  already  worrlto  that 
Washington's  new  tack  means  that,  "If  the 
Americans  sell  more,  we  are  going  to  sell 
less." 

SaAZn/B   GKOWTB 

The  arms-bujring  binge  is  bringing  In  new 
competitors,  too.  From  vlrtu^y  nil  In  1976, 
Brazil's  arms  exports  have  bolted  to  an 
anticipated  8800  mlUlon  in  1980,  a  move 
powered  by  sales  of  the  Cascavel,  a  tough, 
agile  armored  car  (BW — July  31,  1978). 
Brazil's  numerous  relatively  small  arms 
makers  have  focutsed  on  sales  to  govern- 
ments in  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  and  they  are  also  eager  to  supply 
the  Chinese,  who  have  sent  two  delegations 
to  Brazil  to  shop— the  most  recent  in  late 
Pebrxjary. 

Israel  is  also  reaching  out  to  global  mar- 
kets. The  country's  arms  exports — ranging 
from  Uzl  submachine  guns  to  jets — should 
top  the  81  billion  mark  next  year.  On  March 
1,  Israel  announced  that  it  planned  to  de- 
velop through  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  a 
new-generation  fighter  plane  called  the  Lavi 
(Lion).  Like  its  predecessor,  the  Kfir  (Lion 
Cub),  the  Lavi  wlU  be  powered  by  General 
Eaectrlc  Co.  engines — but  this  time  the  same 
F404  used  on  the  U.S.  P-18.  The  new  plane 
could  be  a  sharp  competitor  for  the  P-X 
and  other  U.S.  fighters  in  Third  World 
markets. 

The  biggest  question  mark  over  the  arms 
trade  of  the  1980s  may  come  from  Japan. 
Banned  by  their  own  laws  from  exporting 
weaponry,  Japanese  businessmen  are  chaf- 
ing for  change.  Because  of  the  export  ban. 
Japanese  military  equipment  supplied  to 
the  Self  Defense  Forces  (SDF)  is  among 
the  world's  most  expensive.  Nevertheless. 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries'  Type  74  tank 
is  acclaimed  by  military  experts,  and,  like 
other  Je4)anese  weaponry,  would  find  a  ready 
export  market  if  the  law  allowed. 

Even  without  the  entry  of  the  Japanese 
as  major  exporters,  the  arms  boom  will  leave 
the  world's  tensest  regions  bristling  with 
sophisticated  arms  by  the  decade's  end.  The 
Irony  may  be  that  an  intervention  by  the 
now-forming  U.S.  rapid  development  force — 
or  any  great  power  army — ^would  therefore 
encounter  stiffer  resistance  in  any  country 
that  matters  in  the  Middle  East  and  much 
of  the  Third  World.  Speaking  from  the 
epicenter  of  the  new  arms  race,  a  top  Israeli 
defense  expert  warns  grimly:  "The  conven- 
tional arms  race  has  already  led  a  number 
of  (Middle  East]  states  to  the  nuclear 
option." 

THE     OENOCTOE     CONVENTION: 
RATIFICATION  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
1946,  the  world  was  reeling  in  the  after- 
math of  the  holocaust,  shocked  by  the 
horrifying  crime  which  defined  the  word 
"genocide."  And  it  was  in  1949  that 
President  Truman  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  the  treaty  de- 
signed to  be  a  first  step  toward  pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  such  a  deliberate 
and  systematic  annihilation  of  a  peo- 
ple— the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  is  now  1980.  For  30  years  we  have 
refused  to  act  upon  this  treaty — a  treaty 
which  seeks  to  guarantee  a  basic  right — 
the  right  to  live,  to  all  racial,  ethnical, 
national,  and  reUglous  groups. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  sat  here 
and  deliberated  over  the  many  facts  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  atrocious  vio- 
lations of  the  most  basic  and  fimda- 
mental  rights  have  continued  unabated. 
The  locations  are  all  too  familiar — from 
Brazil  to  Nigeria,  Uganda  to  Cambodia, 
the  list  goes  on.  Tragically,  these  most 
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brutal,  inhumane  crimes  are  still  very 
much  with  us. 

How  can  we  in  clear  conscience  over- 
look these  atrocities?  We  cannot.  We 
have  an  obligation,  a  moral  obligati(Hi, 
to  use  all  of  our  diplomatic  power  to  put 
an  end  to  such  inhumane  Isehavlor. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  what  have  we 
done  to  halt  these  atrocities?  Sadly,  the 
answer  is  far  too  little.  For  its  part,  the 
Senate  has  dragged  its  feet  for  over  30 
years  failing  to  ratify  the  only  interna- 
tional treaty  which  attempts  to  prevent 
and  punish  the  crime  of  mass  murder. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  always 
speak  with  credibility  when  protesting 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  other 
countries.  Our  failure  to  ratify  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  contention 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  is  a  pan- 
acea for  the  preventicHi  of  all  human 
rights  violations.  It  is  not.  It  may  not 
md,  once  and  for  all,  each  and  every 
Instance  of  the  crime  of  genocide.  It  can- 
not. 

But  It  Is  a  tool,  a  vital  tool,  that  can 
be  used  to  strengthen  our  hand  in  elim- 
inating this  most  horrible  of  all  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  reason  to 
delay  any  further.  The  time  for  us  to 
make  a  final  commitment  to  the  right  of 
all  religious,  racial,  ethnical,  and  na- 
tional groups  to  live  is  long  overdue.  We 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  for  so  graciously 
yielding  the  floor  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  very  welccHne. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  REVISED 
BUDGET 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
while  consistency  is  usually  a  commend- 
able attribute,  the  consistent  lack  of 
leadership  from  the  White  House  con- 
tinues to  plague  the  American  people. 
This  was  illustrated,  once  again,  when 
President  Carter  recently  unveiled  his 
revised  fiscal  1981  budget. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  brief  editorial  in 
the  April  1,  1980  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  expresses  quite  well  the  crux  of 
this  problem  for  the  Nation's  taxpa^g 
public.  The  editorial  is  titled,  "Down  $4, 
Up  $28  [Billions],"  and  its  entire  con- 
tent, as  printed  in  two  paragraphs,  is  as 
follows: 

The  Carter  administration  finally  released 
the  results  of  its  much -heralded  budget 
cuts.  The  new  forecasts  purport  to  show  a 
federal  surplus  of  816.6  billion  [before  off- 
budget  borrowing]  in  fiscal  1981.  This  con- 
trasts with  a  1981  deficit  of  816.8  billion 
forecast  when  the  original  budget  was  pre- 
sented In  January. 

This  change  results  from  a  84.3  billion 
drop  In  spending,  now  estimated  at  8611.6 
billion  coa4>ared  to  the  January  estimate  of 
8615.8  billion.  And  from  new  revenues  of  838 
billion,  now  estimated  at  8628  billion  versus 
the  January  estimate  of  8600  MUion.  The  in- 
creased revenues  restilt  from  the  new  oU  Im- 
port fee,  withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends and  higher  Inflation  estimates  pushing 
everyone  into  blither  tax  revenues.  So  the 
result  of  Mr.  Carter's  "austsrtty"  U  budget 
cuts  of  84.3  bUllon  and  new  tans  of  838  bU- 
llon. Tova  for  you,  38  for  me. 
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Mr.  President,  that  brief  editorial 
points  up  this  country's  very  desperate 
need  for  leadership  from  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 


RHODE  ISLAND  JEWELRY  SHOW 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  make  mention  of  a  most  important 
event  that  will  occur  in  my  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island  next  week  which  will 
affect  every  Rhode  Islander.  Upgitining 
on  Tuesday,  April  8,  and  continuing 
through  Tuesday,  April  15,  the  city  of 
Providence  will  host  the  biannual  Whole- 
salers Jewelry  Show. 

Many  of  my  Senate  colleagues,  and 
indeed,  perhaps  some  Rhode  laJaiiders, 
may  wonder  why  a  jewelry  show,  which  is 
held  twice  every  year,  is  of  such  impor- 
tance. 

The  answer  is  simple:  First,  the 
jewelry  industry  is  the  largest  single  sec- 
tor employer  in  Rhode  Island,  carrying 
30  percent  of  the  State's  employable  pop- 
ulation; and  second,  the  Jewelry  Indus- 
try is  facing  severe  econmnlc  problems. 
Next  week's  jewelry  show  will  provide  an 
indication  of  what  the  jewelry  manu- 
facturers can  expect  in  the  near  future. 
It  will  be  the  first  such  show  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  center  for  costume  jewelry, 
since  the  prices  began  fiuctuating. 

The  situation  is  serious  for  several 
reasons. 
Prices  of  precious  metals. 
Precious  metal  prices  have  increased 
and  fluctuated  dramatically.  One  year 
ago,  gold  was  $250  per  ounce.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1979.  gold  rose  to  $415  per  ounce. 
Seven  weeks  later,  on  January  21,  it  was 
$850  per  ounce.  Four  days  later,  it  had 
dropped  to  $645  per  ounce.  Currently, 
the  price  is  running  at  about  $500  per 
ounce. 

Fluctuations  in  the  vicinity  of  $50  per 
day  have  been  common  during  this 
period,  and  have  ranged  as  high  as  $100 
per  day. 

The  silver  market  has  been  even  more 
volatile.  One  year  s«o,  silver  was  $7.50 
per  ounce ;  1  month  ago  the  price  was  as 
high  as  $34.50  an  ounce,  and  today,  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Bunker  Himt's  recent  ac- 
tivities, silver  is  sold  at  about  $14.50  per 
ounce. 

The  jewelry  Industry  is  directly  and 
most  adversely  affected  by  these  devel- 
opments. Its  interest  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  utilization  of  these  metals  is 
vital  to  the  industry.  It  transforms  them, 
by  design  and  by  labor,  into  an  art  form 
that  can  t>e  sold  to  a  market.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  manufacturers 
of  precious  jewelry  must  price  these 
products  in  a  manner  that  will  permit 
them  and  their  distributors  a  profit  as 
the  merchandise  moves  through  the  dis- 
tribution pipeline.  Irregular  price  fluc- 
tuations in  the  ranges  characteristic  of 
this  period  make  projection  and  calcula- 
tion— traditional  gold  content  pricing  as- 
sumptions— ^virtually  unworkable. 

These  uncertain  conditions  In  the  pre- 
cious metals  markets  have  compounded 
the  problems  of  management  in  using 
industries  like  Jewelry. 

Transactions  between  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  have  become 


chaotic.  The  impact  of  extraordinarily 
volatile  price  fluctuations  can  be  aeen 
currently  in  declining  sales,  cutbacks 
in  Jewelry  manufacturing  operatkmt. 
and  reductions  in  employment.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  jewelry  and  silverware 
industry  is  up  significantly,  well  In  ex- 
cess of  annual  seasonal  adjustments. 
Certain  regional  ecmomles  have  been 
critically  affected.  In  Rhode  Island, 
wha«  the  costume  segment  of  the  indus- 
try is  concentrated.  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security  data  show  that  em- 
ployment in  the  industry  dropped  10 
percent  between  August  1979  and  Jan- 
uary 1980. 

Figures  from  my  State  show  that  jew- 
elry industry  lost  900  jobs  since  January, 
and  3,400  over  the  last  12  months. 

In  the  New  York  City  area,  tbe  heart 
of  precious  Jewelry  manufacturing,  em- 
ployment has  been  severely  reduced  and 
is  currently  estimated  to  be  about  40 
percent  of  a  year  ago. 
Imports  compound  the  problon. 
While  U.S.  foreign  trade  in  Jewelry 
rose  to  a  record  $1.1  billiCHi  in  1979,  the 
U.S.  foreign  trade  deficit  in  Jewelry  also 
rose  to  a  new  high,  estimated  at  $773 
millicm. 

The  tariff  reductions,  negotiated  In  the 
Tokyo  roimd  of  the  Mutilateral  Trade 
Negotiations,  will  significantly  affect  fu- 
ture Jewelry  imports.  Since  January  1. 
1980,  tariffs  on  jewelry  have  Isegun  be- 
ing reduced  in  equal  annual  increments 
for  8  years.  These  tariff  rates  will  be  re- 
duced 60  percent  generally,  the  masd- 
mum  allowed  by  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

In  addition,  more  and  more  costume 
jewelry  is  entering  this  country  duty- 
free each  year  from  developing  nations 
under  the  generallaed  system  of  pref- 
erence (G6P)  status.  This  trade  situa- 
tion is  true  of  the  silverware  and  plated 
ware  industries  also. 

It  is  imirartant  to  note  that  tbe  over- 
whelming majority  of  Jewelry  manu- 
facturers are  small  business.  This  means 
that  these  firms  have  less  liquidity  of  as- 
sets and  more  difficulty  adjusting  to  eco- 
nomic and  trade  pressures. 

If  these  firms  suffer  economic  damage 
due  to  highy  prices  of  gold  and  silver, 
due  to  incijpBed  imports,  or  due  to  lim- 
itations on  business  credit — it  could 
mean  a  financial  crisis,  from  which  my 
State  and  other  regions  of  the  country 
would  find  it  difficult  to  recover.  Not 
only  would  these  manufacturers  be  hurt. 
but  so  too  would  the  thousands  of  other 
companies  that  depend  on  Jewelry- 
makers:  box  makers,  display  houses. 
trucldng  companies. 

The  message  I  wish  to  send  to  the  par- 
ticipants of  next  week's  Jewelry  show  Is 
that  there  is  concern  in  Congress  for 
their  industry. 

Since  January,  I  have  met  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  bank  officials,  and 
Jewelry  manufacturers.  Mr.  George 
Frankovldi.  executive  director  of  the 
Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Silver- 
smiths of  America,  Inc.,  a  national  orga- 
nization of  jewelry  manufacturers  rep- 
resenting about  1.800  firms  employlnc 
30.000  people,  has  been  the  catalyst  oi 
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"If  It  were  not  for  such  severe  cutbacks 
In  the  Jewelry  manufacturing  Indiistry,  we 
would  not  be  seeing  the  figures  we  see  today," 
said  Employment  Security  Director  Mary  C. 
Hackett. 

Jewelry  lost  900  Jobs  since  January  and 
3,400  over  the  last  12  months.  The  other 
manufacturing  segments  added  a  total  of 
1,400  workers  over  the  year,  leaving  a  net 
Ices  of  2,000  In  the  category. 

"Uncertain  prices  and  the  Inability  to  buy 
gold  and  silver,  and  then  to  price  their  goods 
for  later  delivery  are  a  big  problem  for  the 
jewelry  industry.  There  has  been  no  fad,  no 
gimmick  that  has  caught  on  In  the  last  year 
or  so. 

Jewelkt  and  Jobs 
(By  Tracy  Elliot  Hall) 

"It's  the  second  oldest  profession  In  the 
world,"  assures  Oeorge  R.  Prankovlch,  vice 
president  and  executive  director  of  Manufac- 
turing Jeweler's  and  Silversmith's  of  America, 
Inc.,  with  a  wavering  smile.  "Sure  we're  see- 
ing some  tough  times  now,  and  they'll  proba- 
bly get  tougher — there's  no  way  to  hide  It. 
But  there's  one  thing  we're  counting  on  In 
the  long  run,  the  desire  almost  everyone  has 
to  change  and  improve  their  appearance. 
Adornment  is  an  ancient  custom.  Costume 
Jewelry  has  given  the  average  consumer  that 
opportunity  and  we  don't  think  theyll  ever 
really  give  It  up." 

1979  has  been  what  Mr.  Prankovlch  and 
many  other  Industry  .spokesmen  euphemisti- 
cally call,  when  asked,  a  "soft"  period;  the 
softest.  In  fact,  since  1794  when  goldsmith. 
Jeweler,  clock  and  watchmaker  Nehemlah 
Dodge  found  a  means  of  turning  out  quality 
piece  of  Jewelry  using  less  than  18  or  22 
karats  of  gold.  In  his  small  North  Main 
Street  shop  he  pioneered  the  manufactiulng 
of  Jewelry  and  silverware  in  Rhode  Island 
setting  a  precedent  for  competition  and  a 
whole  industry  firmly  on  Its  way. 

In  a  jewelry  Industry  handbook  edited  by 
Mr.  Fankovich,  a  thirty-year  veteran  of  the 
business,  the  origin  of  jewelry  Is  quaintly 
attributed  to  the  discovery  of  a  nonutllltar- 
lan  pebble  by  an  imaginative  caveman  who 
names  It  his  "good  luck  pebble"  after  carry- 
ing It  Into  a  successful  bunt.  It  goes  on  to 
say  that  "the  history  of  jewelry  is  the  history 
of  civilization,"  and  that  "throughout  the 
ages,  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilization  can  be 
traced  through  the  ornaments  of  that  age." 
Those  appear  to  be  statements  for  the  sake 
of  poetry,  not  prophecy.  But  the  wheel  of 
fortime  that  went  spinning  round  so  fast 
through  1965  for  the  jewelry  industry  Is 
losing  speed,  noticeably,  and  although  no 
one  Is  eager  to  admit  it,  the  truth  Is  It's 
been  happening  for  a  long  time. 

By  1810  Rhode  Island  was  grossing  $100,- 
000  in  jewelry  sales  with  the  Input  of  100 
workers.  Today  It  claims  a  one  biUion  dollar 
or  25  percent  share  of  a  four  billion  a  year 
market,  housing  800  of  the  Industry's  4000 
manufacturing  firms  and  emplo3rlng  a  third 
of  the  nation's  84,000  Jewelry  manufacturing 
work  force.  More  than  half  of  those  one  bil- 
lion dollars,  approximately  630  million,  are 
earnings  of  the  costume  Jewelry  and  silver- 
ware segment  alone. 

They're  impresive  figures  and  at  the  same 
time  very  deceptive;  they  tell  little  about 
actual  industry  growth,  its  welfare  and  most 
Importantly  the  economic  well  being  of  a 
state  that  is  precariously  dependent  upon 
its  success  or  failure.  Next  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  jewelry  Industry  Is  the  largest 
single  sector  employer  in  Rhode  Island,  car- 
rying close  to  30  percent  of  Its  employable 
population. 

"This  is  a  labor  intensive  Industry,"  says 
Mr.  Frankovlch,  "fo  we  can  make  certain 
judgments  about  its  condition  by  looking  at 
changes  In  the  work  force  over  a  period  of 
time,  especially  in  the  period  following  vaca- 


tions In  July  and  August.  That's  typlcaUy  a 
time  of  active  hiring — last  year  there  was 
almost  no  hiring  going  on.  In  fact,  there's 
been  attrition  In  the  employee  ranks  as  weU 
as  among  the  jewelry  firms  themselves — 
mostly  the  small  ones,  but  It's  starting  with 
the  bigger  ones  now  too." 

BAD    FOB    JEWELBT    IIfOi;8TBT — BAD    VOE    THE 
STATE 

All  Jewelry  falls  into  one  of  three  cate- 
gories: fine  jewelry,  made  from  solid  gold  or 
platinum  and  precious  stones:  silver  and  gold 
filled  Jewelry,  using  synthetic  and  sometimes 
real  stones:  and  costume  jewelry,  produced 
from  a  base  metal,  finished  through  an  elec- 
troplating process  and  only  incorporating 
imitation  or  sjmthetic  stones.  Costimie 
jewelry  Is  plainly  a  bread  and  butter  item 
for  the  Rhode  Island  Jewelry  Industry;  of  the 
$783  million  of  finished  costume  Jewelry 
shipped  natlonaly  in  1977,  over  half  ($418 
million)  came  from  us.  So  when  things  look 
bad  for  the  costume  Jewelry  Industry,  they 
look  bad  for  the  Jewelry  Industry  In  Rhode 
Island  and  probably,  logically,  for  the  state 
as  a  whole. 

AN   EAST    BUSINESS  TO    GET   INTO 

Between  1967  and  77  census  figures  show 
that  whereas  total  Industry  revenues  rose  by 
2.5  billion  dollars,  the  costume  segment  work 
force  rose  by  only  1300.  The  number  of  manu- 
facturing facilities  Increased  by  Just  74  and 
since  1977  off  the  record  figures  Indicate  that 
38  have  gone  out  of  business.  "Of  course  It's 
not  really  fair  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
change  In  the  number  of  manufacturers",  re- 
minds Mr.  Prankovlch.  "The  jewelry  btislness 
Is  one  of  the  easiest  to  get  Into.  It  requires 
almost  no  capital  because  the  Job  shops  have 
all  the  equipment  anyone  would  ever  need  to 
actually  put  a  piece  of  Jewelry  together.  If 
you  want  to  go  Into  business,  you  just  take 
your  design  to  a  mold  maker  to  have  it  cast, 
to  a  plater  If  you  want  it  plated  and  to  an 
assembly  shop  to  have  it  put  together.  People 
are  dropping  in  and  out  of  this  business 
every  day  without  our  even  knowing  It." 

Nevertheless  by  September  1979  and  34,600 
Rhode  Islanders  who  were  employed  through- 
out the  Industry  In  1977  had  dropped  to 
30,000.  According  to  Industry  officials,  the 
bulk  of  the  layoffs  have  taken  place  In  1979. 
"About  40%  of  our  membership  Is  from  the 
Rhode  Island  and  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts area,"  says  Mr.  Frankovlch."  "In  the  last 
year  we've  lost  more  members  than  we  have 
collectively  over  the  last  ten." 

WHAT'S   GOING    ON 

Why  is  this  happening  to  the  Jewelry  in- 
dustry, and  will  it  turn  out  to  be  just  another 
one  of  those  downs  in  the  ups  and  downs 
pattern  the  Industry  has  learned  to  grin  and 
bear?  One  theory  offered  by  Mr.  Prankovlch 
is  that  with  the  increasing  uncertainty  over 
the  dollar's  value  Americans  are  putting  the 
few  or  many  they  have  Into  solid  Investments 
Uke  real  estate,  diamonds  and  gold.  "Those 
are  definitely  the  big  three  right  now.  The 
more  the  price  of  gold  goes  up,  the  more  the 
demand  for  it.  Right  now  that  part  of  the 
jewelry  Industry  Is  booming."    ■ 

He  points  to  the  energy  Issue  as  the  second 
major  obstacle.  "In  the  past  when  the  econ- 
omy showed  a  slump,  like  In  '72,  people  still 
put  their  expendable  dollars  into  luxuries, 
but  less  expensive  ones,  like  costume  Jewelry. 
Those  were  actuaUy  good  times  for  us.  But 
there  Just  aren't  those  expendable  dollars 
anymore,  they  don't  exist — so  there's  no  room 
for  luxuries.  People  are  putting  their  money 
Into  necessities — mainly  fuel." 

Exportation  has  been  suggested  as  one 
method  of  reviving  lagging  sales.  Less  than 
6  percent  of  Rhode  Island  jewelry  is  currently 
exported.  But  more  efficient  production  tech- 
niques Is  the  more  obvious  prescription.  "Un- 
fortimately  that  would  only  hurt,  not  help, 
the  crises  in  Rhode  Island.  We  want  to  main- 
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'  tain  a  work  force— Increased  technology  can 
only  reduce  It." 

While  the  costume  Jewelry  Industry  Is 
clearly  entering  a  dark  period,  Mr.  Pranko- 
vlch claims  that  many  Rhode  Islanders  have 
misconceptions  about  the  role  the  Industry 
should  play  in  the  first  place  which  makes 
the  situation  appear  worse  than  it  really  is. 
"A  lot  of  people  compare  the  Jewelry  industry 
to  the  steel,  computer,  and  auto  industries. 
They  complain  that  our  workers  are  under- 
paid. But  this  business  isn't  anjrthlng  like 
those  businesses.  We've  got  our  cadre  of 
skilled  people  just  like  they  do — the  tool 
makers,  die  cutters,  designers,  model  makers, 
and  they  make  just  as  much  as  the  elec- 
tronics technician  up  Route  128  does.  But 
the  process  of  making  Jewelry  is  primarily 
hand  work  and  requires  no  skills — so  the 
bulk  of  our  work  force  are  secondary  bread- 
winners. Sixty  percent  are  women,  but  even 
that's  changing.  The  point  Is  we  feel  we  fill 
a  gap  by  giving  unskilled  labor  a  chance  to 
earn  those  needed  dollars." 

Rhode  Island  would,  according  to  Mr. 
Prankovlch,  be  much  better  off  with  an  auto 
or  steel  or  computer  industry  in  addition 
to  the  Jewelry  industry,  which  Is  being  too 
heavily  relied  on  now.  "It  doesn't  have  these 
other  industries  to  fall  back  on  and  there 
are  reasons  it  doesn't  which  obviously  aren't 
the  fault  of  the  Jewelry  Industry." 

So  while  one  consumer  Is  buying  up  gold 
and  the  other  is  trying  to  pay  for  a  winter's 
worth  of  fuel,  neither  are  frequenting  fash- 
lon  Jewelry  counters  the  way  they  vised  to. 


PRESIDENT  SADAT'S  VISIT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
next  week,  Egypt's  Anwar  al-Sadat  will 
be  in  Washington.  President  Sadat  is 
one  of  the  world's  leading  statesmen.  His 
visit  comes  at  a  critical  point  in  the  ne- 
gotiations to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  Issue  in  the  postwar  period  has 
proved  more  Intractable  and  more 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  world  com- 
munity than  the  hfiddle  East  confronta- 
tion between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors. Historical,  geopolitical,  and  cul- 
tural factors  combine  to  make  this  con- 
frontation one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  international  politics. 

In  the  face  of  these  enormous  difficul- 
ties, progress  toward  the  resolution  of 
the  confrontation  has  been  made — prog- 
ress that  would  have  been  unthinkable 
even  a  few  years  ago.  Many  factors  have 
contributed  to  this  progress,  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  cour- 
age and  imaginaticm  of  three  men — Pres- 
ident Sadat,  Israel's  Prime  Minister 
Menachen  Begin,  and  President  Jimmy 
Carter. 

President  Sadat's  imprecedented  visit 
to  Israel  in  November,  1977,  was  a  turn- 
ing point  in  Middle  East  relations.  This 
was  followed  by  a  return  visit  to  Egsrpt 
by  Prime  Minister  Begin.  With  the  active 
intervention  of  President  Carter,  the 
Ccmip  David  accords  were  agreed  to  in 
September  1978.  The  subsequent  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli Peace  Treaty  of  March.  1979 
is  a  milestone,  a  step  toward  a  compre- 
hensive peace  that  is  in  the  security  in- 
terests of  every  nation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  on-going  talks  on  autonomy  for 
the  West  Bank  and  Qaza  are  the  next 
phase  in  the  peace  process.  Difficult  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  resolved  if  major  prog- 


ress is  to  be  achieved  by  the  informal 
deadline  of  May  26,  1980.  But,  based  on 
the  record  of  achievement  to  date,  I  am 
hopeful  that  progress  will  be  made. 

President  Sadat  has  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  his  peace-seeking  efforts  in  terms  of 
Egypt's  relations  wl|fh  other  Arab  coun- 
tries. I  hope  that  in  time,  these  nations 
will  recognize  that  Egypt's  steps  toward 
a  comprehensive  peace  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Arabs.  Major  progress  in  the 
autonomy  talks  would  help  to  make  this 
clear. 

Progress  on  autonomy  for  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  is  also  an  American  for- 
eign poUcy  priority.  Without  progress  on 
the  Palestinian  question,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  United  States  to  foster  closer  cooper- 
ation with  Arab  nations — cooperation 
that  Is  all  the  more  important  given  re- 
cent events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Southwest  Asia. 

Egypt  needs  and  deserves  U.S.  support 
for  the  peace  initiatives  taken.  Economic 
and  military  aid  for  Egypt — as  well  as 
for  Israel — contribute  to  the  economic 
progress  and  security  that  are  the  foun- 
dations of  peace.  This  aid  is  an  invest- 
ment in  America's  own  security.  I  sup- 
port the  administration's  aid  requests  for 
Egypt  and  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  do  so  as  well. 

President  Sadat  will  be  welcomed  next 
week  as  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States 
in  a  troubled  but  strategically  important 
part  of  the  world.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  wish- 
ing President  Sadat  well  in  his  talks  with 
President  Carter — talks  that  will  be  com- 
plemented by  talks  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  the  week  after  next.  We  must  not 
lose  the  momentum  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUITO 

At  11:03  ajn..  a  message  frran  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clei^,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  6410.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  any  Federal  employee 
who  elects  at  the  time  of  retirement  not  to 
provide  survivorship  benefits  for  the  employ- 
ee's spouse  to  notify  (or  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  notify)  the  spouse  of  that  electicm; 

H.R.  6663.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
Judicial  pleadings  and  proceedings  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  I^ierto  Rico  may  be  con- 
ducted In  the  Danish  language,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  and 

HJl.  6464.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan 
Job  Development  Authority  the  lands  and 
Improvements  comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  In  Sterling  Heights,  Macomb 
County,  Mich.,  in  return  for  two  new  office 
buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  Warren, 
Mich. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  tVTlce  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  6410.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  any  Federal  employee 
who  elects  at  the  time  of  retirement  not  to 
provide  survivorship  benefits  for  the  employ- 
ee's spouse  to  notify  (or  take  all  reasonable 
stepts  to  notify)  the  spouae  of  that  election; 
to  the  Committee  on  Qoveminental  Affairs. 


H.R.  5663.  An  act  to  provide  that  certaai 
judicial  pleadings  and  proceedings  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  may  be  eon- 
ducted  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  by  title  aiMl 
ordered  placed  on  the  calendar: 

HJl.  6464.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Mitrhtgrnw 
Job  Development  Authority  the  lands  m«i 
Improvements  comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Mlaalle  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights,  Macomb 
County,  Mich.,  in  return  for  two  new  office 
buUdlngs  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  W«r«&, 
BUcb. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-3448.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  State*.  tTsna- 
mltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"A  Framework  and  Checklist  for  Evaluating 
Sou  and  Water  Conservation  Programs":  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition.  ^"H 
Forestry. 

EC-3449.  A  communication  from  tbe  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  permanent  the  q>eclal  i>ay 
provisions  for  reenllstment  and  enlistment 
bonuses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3460.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  rq>ort  entitled 
"Alternatives  for  Eliminating  Amtrak's  Debt 
to  the  Government":  to  the  Committee  oa. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporti^tlon. 

KC-3461.  A  communication  from  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
^ace  Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the 
previously  submitted  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  NASA  In  order  to 
bring  the  request  into  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1081;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  *»wi 
Traiuportation. 

BC-3452.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
or  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Federal  Land  PoUcy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1701 
et  seq.)  to  establish  the  Snake  River  Btrds  of 
Prey  National  Conservation  Area,  Idaho;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3463.  A  communication  from  tbe 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Problem  of  Disposing  of  Nuclear 
Low-Level  Waste:  Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3464.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "U.S.  Energy  Aaslstanoe  to  DeveK^- 
Ing  Countries:  Clarification  and  Coordina- 
tion Needed":  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3456.  A  eommonlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stete  for  Congreasloiua 
Relations,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  approprtatlona  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Intemattoaal  Natural 
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Bubb«r   AgiMiDent;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Fnelgn  Belatli  OS. 

BC-846a.  A  oommimlcatlon  from  the 
ComptroUer  C^nerai  of  tbe  United  States, 
transnittlng.  Pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
Utled  "TlM  O  ngreas  Should  Consider  Es- 
plartng  Oppor  unities  To  B:q>and  and  Im- 
prove tbe  Api  Ueatlon  of  User  Charges  by 
FMml  Agencies";  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  UTalrs. 

BC-S4S7.  A  communication  from  the 
OomptioUer  a  meral  of  tbe  United  States, 
transmitting  ]  lursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Pm  eral  Labor  Belatlons  Author- 
ity: Its  First  Tear  In  Operation";  to  tbe 
Committee  on  3oTemmental  Affairs. 

EC-3468.  A  I  ommunlcatlon  from  tbe  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursu  tnt  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  th4  Department  of  Justice  under 
the  Bankrupt^ '  Reform  Act  of  1978  for  tbe 
period  October  I  to  December  31.  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  1  be  Judiciary. 

BC-3460.  A  «  tnmunlcatkm  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  io  law,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
J\istlce  for  Osci  I  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judicial  j. 

EC-34eo.  A  CO  nmunlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Fsderal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  p  irsuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Mardi  31,  1980  submission  to  tbe  Office  of 
Management  a^d  Budget  concerning  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  President's  recom- 
mended nscal  y^  1981  budget  for  the  Com- 
mlssion;  to  thk  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  a«  aeral  of  the  United  Stetes. 
transmitting,  pi  irstiant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
cvtatn  reeclssldn  of  budget  authortty  for 
of  Energy:  pursuant  to  tbe 
r  30.  1976,  referred  Jointly  to 
tbe  Committee  >n  Appropriations,  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  B  idgst,  and  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 


INTOODUC  TION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


iLct 


The  following 
tions  were 
second  time  b] 
referred  as 
By  Mr 
SrswAK 

&  3835.  A  bUl 
Social  Security 
programs  to  i 
basic  services 
Individuals:  to 

S.  3638.  A  bill 
Social  Security 
mlnate  ellglblUI^ 
slstance   for   up 
determined    to 
program:  to  tb« 

S.    3837.    A 
medleald-ellglbh 
nursing  homes  i 
a  State  fund  foi 
to  the  Commltt4e 

S.  3638.  A  bUl 
Social  Security 
vide  for 
chase  of  certain 
plana;  to  tbe 
By  Mr. 

8.  3539.  A  bill 
tton  of  tbe 
imnecessary 
m«MMcal  and 
amend  the 
metlc  Act,  and 
Oommlttee  on 


bills  and  Joint  resolu- 

inti^uced,  read  the  first  and 

unanimous  consent,  and 

indicated: 

H  SPUN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

)■ 


compel  Itlve 


exposure 
den»l 
Pedi  Tal 


I  111 


io 


to  amend  title  ZIX  of  the 

to  permit  State  medicaid 

require  nominal  copayments  for 

pr  >vlded  to  categorically  needy 

the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 

Urt  to  permit  SUtes  to  ter- 

'^  for  medicaid  medical  as- 

to    1    year   for   Individuals 

tisve    abused    the    medicaid 

Committee  on  Plnance. 

to    permit   relatives   of 

Individuals     residing     in 

contribute  voluntarily  to 

the  provision  of  such  care; 

on  Plnance. 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  tbe 
^ct  to  allow  States  to  pro- 
bidding  for  tbe  pvir- 
Items  under  their  medicaid 
Cimmlttee  on  Plnance. 
J^vrrs: 

to  provide  for  tbe  protec- 

putflc  health  and  safety  from 

to   radiation   due   to 

radiologic  procedures,  to 

Pood,  Drug,   and   Oos- 

ror  other  purpoeea;  to  tbe 

and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  TOUNO: 
S.  3640.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Bdkalco 
Maeda   (MacOregor);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3641.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  S\iml 
Maeda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 
S.  3643.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Pederal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ifAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3643.  A  bill  to  extend  the  appropriation 
authorisation  for  the  Commercial  PIsherles 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3644.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Pederal  Audio-Visual  Policy  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Management   and   Budget,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hast,   Mr.   Oolowates,   Mr.   Hatch, 
Mr.  Cakmoit,  Mr.  Doicsinci,  and  Mr. 
DcCoNcnn) : 
S.  3646.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tional measures  to  assure  accomplishment 
of  the  objectives  of  title  n  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin   Salinity  Control  Act,   and   for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONO  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Hast): 
S.  3546.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  design  and  construct  a 
gunlte  lining  on  certain  reaches  of  the  Bee-, 
semer  Ditch  in  the  vicinity  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
to  prevent  or  reduce  seepage  damage  on  ad- 
jacent properties,  and  for  other  piuposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  ORAVEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
rau>.  Mr.  Lcvin,  and  Mr.  Hatakawa)  : 
S.  3647.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  State  or 
local   government   obligations   issued  to   fi- 
nance certain  beverage  container  facilities 
the  construction  of  which  Is  made  necessary 
by  an  antldlsposable  beverage  container  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 
By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  3648.  A  bill  relating  to  tbe  application 
of  section  103(b)   of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  certain  bonds  for  harbor 
Improvements;    to   the   Committee   on   Pl- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  3649.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1981,  1983,  and  1983  to  carry 
out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of 
1976:    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  price  and 
wage    stabilization;    to   the    Conunlttee   on 
Banldng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3561.  A  bill   to  estaUish  the  Big  Sur 
Co€wt  National  Scenic  Area  In  the  State  of 
California:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


Ltbor 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.JAVrrS: 
S.  2539.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  veo- 
tectlon  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
from  unnecessary  exposure  to  radiation 
due  to  medical  and  dental  radiologic  pro- 
cedures, to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  RcBoiuces. 


MZDZCAI,    BADIATIOir    SATRT    ACT    Of    ISIO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  m^tect  the 
public  from  unnecessary  exposure  to 
medical  X-rays. 

With  brealcthroughs  of  new  technology 
and  new  applicaticms  of  existing  tech- 
nology, the  use  of  radiation  in  the  heal- 
ing arts  is  constantly  on  tbe  rise.  More 
and  more  the  public  is  aware  of  the 
health  hazards  associated  with  radiation 
exposure.  Much  of  this  is  natural  back- 
ground radlatl(Hi,  over  which  we  have 
little  control.  But  for  many  years  public 
attention  has  been  concentrated  solely 
on  the  potential  dangers  of  nuclear 
power  and  atomic  weapons  tests,  al- 
though these  actually  contribute  only  a 
small  portion  of  peacetime  radiation 
exposure.  The  much  larger  danger,  and 
one  which  we  can  ccmtrol,  is  from  im- 
properly controlled  medical  and  dental 
X-rays.  Medical  radiation  accounts  for 
90  percent  of  radiation  exposure  above 
normal  background  levels  which  the 
average  citizen  receives. 

Every  year  over  240  million  diagnostic 
X-ray  examinations  are  given  in  the 
United  States  to  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
the  population.  The  majority  of  these 
procedures  are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  Americans,  and  many  are 
lifesaving.  No  one  should  be  discouraged 
from  having  an  X-ray  when  it  is  medi- 
cally necessary.  But  scientists  and  gov- 
ernment officials  now  believe  a  large  part 
of  exposure  to  medical  X-rays — 30  per- 
cent or  more — is  uimecessary  and  can  be 
avoided  without  loss  of  benefit  to  the 
IJatlent.  Reports  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  indicate  that  exposure 
to  low  levels  of  radiation  can  present 
serious  health  risks,  and  that  exposure 
to  0.1  rem  may  be  causing  2,000  to  9,000 
excess  cancers  per  year.  Some  estimates 
place  that  figure  even  higher.  Where 
these  risks  are  being  taken  unnecessarily, 
we  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  and  watch. 
Overexposure  to  medical  X-rays  is  also 
costing  this  country  billions  of  dollars  in 
health  care  and  lost  productivity.  In  1977 
the  total  cost  of  X-ray  examinations  was 
$6.5  billion — twice  the  budget  of  NIH  and 
4.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  health 
care  bill— and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  pick  up  the  tab  for  many  of  these 
procedures.     The   FDA   estimates   that 
some  $2  billion  of  that  Is  wasted  every 
year  on  unnecessary  X-rays  which  may 
do  patients  more  harm  than  good,  be- 
sides fueling  raging  health  care  costs. 
TTiat  $2  billion  covers  only  direct  med- 
ical costs,  and  doesn't  begin  to  include 
the  expenses  we  could  face  10  to  20  years 
from  now  when  slow-developing  cancers 
and  birth  defects  begin  to  surface.  We 
can  expect  that  an  additional  one-fourth 
of  the  immediate  cost  of  X-rays,  in  the 
range  of  $500  million  a  year,  will  appear 
in  later  years  as  deferred  health  care 
costs,  without  even  counting  lost  produc- 
tivity,   or    possible    genetic    mutations 
doomed  to  be  passed  on  to  future  gener- 
ations.    We  are  already  seeing  higher 
rates  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  trace- 
aUe  to  the  indiscriminate  mass  X-ray 
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and  mammography  screening  programs 
of  the  1940'8  and  1950's. 

We  could  save  needless  risks  and 
money  by  reducing  X-ray  exposure  where 
possible.  Yet  it  is  becoming  increaslngiy 
clear  that  our  existing  regulatiCHis  and 
enforcement  programs  are  not  adequate 
to  protect  the  public  from  hazardous 
levels  of  exposure. 

Last  year  a  major  study  by  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Ionizing  Radia- 
tion headed  by  HEW  highlighted  the 
dangers  of  population  exposure  to  med- 
ical X-rays,  and  found  that  radiation 
protection  responsibilities  are  widely 
scattered  among  numerous  Federal 
agencies  with  little  coordination  of  re- 
sources and  objectives.-  The  report  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation, and  Federal  Services  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member.  The  re- 
port suggested  that  there  is  inadequate 
policing  of  radiologic  equipment  both  at 
the  distribution  stage  and  later,  in  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  where  it  is  used, 
and  that  many  physicians  are  not  ade- 
quately educated  in  exposure  techniques 
and  hazards.  The  task  force  targeted 
medical  radiation  exposure  for  early  ac- 
tion, urging  that  the  United  States  "un- 
dertake a  concerted  program  to  achieve 
radiation  exposure  reduction  in  the  heal- 
ing arts."  As  of  today,  no  such  program 
exists. 

A  study  released  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  last  December  confirmed 
these  findings,  and  found  that  overex- 
posure from  medical  radiation  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem,  despite  the  man- 
datory and  voluntary  standards  set  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
PDA's  model  X-ray  technician  licensing 
program  has  gained  acceptance  in  only 
a  handful  of  States.  Doctors  continue  to 
overprescribe  X-iays  despite  FDA's  ed- 
ucational efforts.  And  even  with  manda- 
tory performance  standards  in  place  for 
new  equipment,  30  percent  of  new  ma- 
chines are  still  out  of  compliance  on  ini- 
tial inspection.  Clearly  these  programs 
are  not  enough,  and  the  public  is  look- 
ing to  the  Pederal  Government  for  bet- 
ter protection.  State  officials,  profession- 
als, and  consumer  advocates  believe  the 
situation  will  not  improve  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  a  stronger  role 
in  radiation  protection.  My  package  ad- 
dresses these  issues,  and  proposes  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  reduce  medical 
radiation  exposure. 

Increased  coordination  of  diverse  Fed- 
eral radiation  protection  responsibilities 
is  the  essential  centerpiece  of  any  suc- 
cessful radiation  protection  program. 
S.  1938  filed  by  Senator  Glenn  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  Radiation  Protectiwi 
Council  to  resolve  the  problems  of  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction  and  confilcting  re- 
sponsibilities, and  requires  the  Council 
to  develop  a  plan  for  reducing  medical 
radiation  exposure.  I  will  be  proposing 
an  amendment  to  insure  that  the  Coun- 
cU  gives  high  priority  to  this  important 
task  in  the  first  year  of  its  life.  The 
President  has  more  recently  established 
by  Executive  order  a  Radlatioo  Policy 
Council,  but  it  lacks  the  authority  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 


and  to  Craigress  regarding  radiation 
policy.  The  Glenn  bill  gives  the  Council 
this  imiiortant  authority. 

My  legislative  pcu;kage  proposes  a 
comprehensive  set  of  new  standards  for 
X-ray  equipment  and  procedures  in  order 
to  assure  the  safe  appllcaticm  of  medical 
and  dental  radl%ti(».  Many  of  these 
standards  have  already  been  imple- 
mented in  a  few  States  such  as  New  York 
and  California,  where  they  have  m^ 
with  widespread  success  and  have  been 
held  up  as  a  model  for  other  State  and 
Federal  efforts. 

First,  the  bill  pn^ioses  a  system  of 
licensing  operators  of  medical  and  dental 
X-ray  equipment.  Similar  licensing  bills 
have  passed  the  Senate  in  both  the  94th 
and  95th  Congresses,  but  have  not  been 
enacted  into  law.  My  bill  wUl  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  set  standards  for  State  licensing  pro- 
grams, and  will  require  licensing  of  all 
X-ray  technicians  within  3  years.  Hie 
biU  also  provides  for  Federal  standards 
of  accreditation  for  educational  institu- 
tions which  train  X-ray  technicians,  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  the  quality  of 
education  these  technicians  receive.  Tbe 
bill  follows  the  approach  takoi  by  Cm- 
gressman  Lent  in  HJl.  5934. 

It  is  inexcusable  to  allow  persons  with 
little  or  no  training  to  administer  X-rays, 
and  yet  this  is  possible  in  most  States 
and  as  many  as  SO  percent  of  techncdo- 
gists  have  no  recognized  credentials.  In 
Connecticut  it  is  estimated  that  90  per- 
cent of  all  dental  X-rays  are  performed 
by  assistants  with  no  formal  radiologic 
training.  And  yet  in  many  of  these  States 
other  professionals  such  as  beauticians 
and  butchers  must  be  licensed  and  have 
up  to  1,500  hours  of  formal  training,  al- 
though their  professions  ccnutltute  a 
lesser  hazard  to  public  health  and  safety. 
X-ray  technicians  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  protecting  patients  from  over- 
exposure. They  determine  the  size  and 
Intensity  of  the  X-ray  beam,  the  dura- 
tion of  exposure,  the  shielding  of  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  the  quality  of  film 
produced.  We  must  insure  that  they  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  training  and  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  need  f  w  cau- 
tion in  the  use  of  this  dangerous  medical 
tool. 

Today  the  Health  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  is  holding  hefulngs  on  a 
licensing  proposal  introduced  by  Senator 
Randolph.  I  will  be  worldng  in  committee 
to  address  these  and  other  ctmcems  as 
the  committee  considers  this  pr(v>osal. 
Under  the  second  title  of  my  bill,  the 
Secretary  would  propose  standards  for 
quality  assurance  programs  in  X-ray  fa- 
cilities such  as  hospitals  and  clinics.  FDA 
studies  show  that  the  exposure  used  for 
identical  X-ray  examinations  can  vary 
as  much  as  one  hundredfold  from  one 
facility  to  another.  These  facilities  pro- 
vide the  largest  volume  of  radiologic 
services,  and  are  thus  a  major  target  for 
exposure  reduction  efforts.  My  bill  would 
require  facilities  to  meet  those  standards 
within  3  years  as  a  condition  of  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  X-ray. 

Quality  assurance  programs  have  been 
shown  to  contribute  signlflcantly  to  ex- 
posure reduction.  An  FDA  study  done  In 
cooperation   with   a   Baltimore   Public 


Health  Service  homital  showed  a  reduc- 
tion of  30  percent  in  the  number  ol  flims 
which  had  to  be  retaken  because  of  poor 
technique,  after  instituting  such  a  pro- 
gram. If  cmly  10  percent  of  exposures  are 
eliminated  nationwide,  the  savings  in 
film  alone  would  amount  to  $130  milllan 
a  year.  Another  $200  million  per  year 
could  be  saved  in  deferred  health  costs 
from  avoiding  oyfenxpoeun. 

Another  aspect  of  quality  control  is 
the  restriction  of  beam  sise  on  X-ray 
equipment.  Approximately  one-half  of 
all  X-ray  exposures  involve  the  use  of  a 
beam  that  is  larger  than  the  film  regis- 
tering the  image;  15  percent  of  beams 
are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  film 
plate.  This  extra  exposure  can  in  no  way 
contribute  to  the  patient's  benefit,  and  if 
the  beam  size  is  properly  controlled,  one- 
third  of  exposure  can  safely  be  avoided. 
This  section  would  also  require  users 
of  X-ray  equipment  to  recertify  equip- 
ment on  an  annual  basis  as  meeting  ap- 
plicatde  performance  and  quality  assur- 
ance standards.  Most  experts  agree  that 
frequent  inspection  and  callbraticm  of 
equipment  is  necessary  to  keep  these 
complex  systems  in  proper  adjustmoit. 
Yet,  only  5  percent  of  all  X-ray  equip- 
ment is  subject  to  annual  State  or  Fed- 
eral   inspecticHi.    Many    States    inspect 
equipment  only  once  every  6,  8,  or  10 
years,  and  serious  defects  can  go  un- 
noticed for  that  long  while  subjecting 
patients  to  hazardous  exposure.  In  one 
case,  the  GAO  found  that  patients  in 
the  waiting  rtxm  of  a  Virginia  dentist's 
office  were  receiving  doses  in  excess  at 
the  State  levels.  These  situations  can- 
not be  allowed  to  exist  when  they  can 
be  easily  corrected,  and  an  nnmmi  re- 
certiflcaticm  program  would  insure  that 
hazards  do  not  go  uncorrected  for  long. 
Finally,  my  bUl  will  aUow  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  a  number  at  restrlcttaos  on 
X-ray  equipment  and  its  use.  Of  top  pri- 
ority are  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards for  X-ray  equipment  manufactured 
prior  to  August  1,  1974.  Tliat  equipment 
is  presently  exempt  from  existing  i>er- 
formance  standards,  yet  may  conttnoe 
to  be  used  for  many  years  before  being 
replaced  with  newer  equipment.  Older 
machines  also  require  higher  doses  of 
radiation  to  obtain  quality  radiographs 
than  newer  eqvdpmatt,  and  are  thus 
more  likdy  to  overexpose  patients.  Uy 
bill  would  implement  the  reoonunenda^ 
tion  of  the  HEW  Jnteragency  Tuk  Poctse 
that  these  machlniis  be  subject  to  a  min- 
imum Federal  standard. 

This  section  also  provides  for  consider- 
ation to  be  given  to  the  possUde  hazards 
of  exposure,  and  conditions  such  as  preg- 
nancy under  which  exposure  is  most  un- 
advlsaUe.  Such  standards  would  empha- 
sise the  Importance  at  protective  shad- 
ing for  r^Hxiducttve  (Hvans  which  are 
those  most  susceptible  to  damage  tliat  is 
passed  on  to  future  generations. 

Finally,  the  section  authorlaes  the  Sec- 
retary to  pn^iiUt  the  routine  screening 
of  asymptomatic  patients,  for  whom  Z- 
ray  exposure  is  at  little  value.  The  Amer- 
ican Canca  Society  recently  announced 
a  new  positioi  opposing  routine  screen- 
ing for  patients  at  low  risk.  But  many 
f  OTxns  of  routine  sereenlng.  such  as  chest 
X-rays  often  required  for  bosoltal  ad- 
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By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2542.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ITALIAN   AMERICAN   WAR   VETERANS  CHASTER 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
a  Federal  charter  for  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  (lAWV)  of  the  United 
States. 

Founded  in  1932,  with  a  handful  of 
local  posts  in  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  is  a 
nonprofit  service  organization  now  incor- 
porated In  eight  States  and  active  in  sev- 
eral others. 

During  the  past  48  years,  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  involved  in  various  char- 
itable- and  community-service  activities. 
In  assisting  this  Nation's  hospitalized 
veterans,  the  lAWV  is  presently  involved 
with  more  than  20  veterans  hospitals. 
The  group  has  consistently  made  dona- 
tions to  the  needy  and  the  handicapped. 
While  honoring  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  their  coimtry, 
members  have  also  provided  assistance 
to  veterans'  widows  and  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  lAWV  has  sought 
national  Incorporation  for  some  time. 
The  organization  meets  all  of  the  re- 
quirements established  by  Congress  per- 
taining to  Federal  charters.  The  distin- 
guished former  Minority  Leader  Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen,  in  1965,  introduced  leg- 
islation similar  to  my  own.  Ongoing  ef- 
forts in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  received  broad  bipartisan  support. 

The  lAWV  continues  to  seek  a  Federal 
charter  with  good  reason.  It  is  the  ac- 
cepted criterion  by  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Congress  have 
always  determined  the  acceptability  of 
such  an  organization.  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  the  group's  many  years  of  volun- 
tary service  would  grant  new  impetus  to 
their  activities  and  membership,  which, 
increasingly,  are  national  in  scope. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  strict  constraints  which 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees have  placed  on  the  consideration 
of  Federal  charters.  Congress  should  not 
be  indiscriminate  in  passing  such  pro- 
posals. However,  we  must  also  consider 
the  relative  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
encouraging  the  charity  and  volunteer- 
ism  of  groups  such  as  the  lAWV  through 
the  legislative  process. 

As  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
approach  their  50th  year  of  community 
service,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  fully  recognizing  their  achievements 
through  the  issuance  of  a  Federal  char- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wsw 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3642 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  persons: 

Louis  Ambroslo,  Chatham,  Kew  York, 


Carmen  Albanese,  Union,  New  Jersey, 
John  Amadlo.  Struthen,  Ohio, 
AnoDlo  Alfano,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 
Anthony  Arcomano,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Peter  Argentl.  Lorain,  Ohio, 
Herbert  Asbl,  Johnston,  Rhode  Island, 
Guy  Asci,  East  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
Vincent  Badall,  Rochester,  New  York, 
Larry  Battlstl.  Chicago.  IlllnoU, 
Angelo  Bennatl,  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 
Orlando  Blsbano,  Bristol.  Rhode  Island. 
Joseph  Bosco,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 
Domlnlck  Butch.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Prank  Clccone,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Eugene  CivlteUo,  Schenectady.  New  York, 
Robert  Cleinentl,  Chicago,  minols, 
Anthony  Crea.  St.,  Trenton.  New  Jersey, 
Prank  Cretella.  East  Haven,  Connecticut, 
James  Cuzzone,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois, 
Armond  Centazzo,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
Kenneth  CrlsafulU.  Oswego.  New  York, 
Julius  Catanzarlte.  Elyrla,  C^lo, 
Robert  Dardano,  Rochester.  New  York. 
Anthony  D'AvoUo,  Chicago.  lUinois, 
tTgo  DelOlzzo.  Warwick.  Rhode  Island, 
Afichael  DeMarco,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 
Armando  Deldartino,  lilalden.  Massachu- 
setts. 
John  DePastlno.  Waterbury.  Connecticut, 
Silvio  OeSantU,  Lafayette  Hill,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Ernest  D'Ambrosio,  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts, 
Joseph  DlPrlma.  Leominster,  Massachuetts, 
Joseph  DeSantls,  Rochester,  New  York, 
Dando  DeManna,  Johnston.  Rhode  Island, 
Neil  DellArco,  Youngstown.  (^lo, 
Vincent   Espoelto.   Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Dominic  Esposito,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
Prank  Perralola,  Norrlstown,  Pennsylvania. 
Oeorge  Falconlero,  Conshohocken,  Penn- 
sylvania, 
Alfred  Patlconl,  Newington.  Connecticut, 
Louis  Oagliardi,  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
Joseph  Gaeto,  Melrose  Park,  nilnois, 
Louis  Oaimpa.  Norrldge,  Illinois, 
Sam  Qrillo,  Taftville,  Connecticut, 
Al  Laudone,  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
Joseph  Leonelll,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island, 
Daniel  Lomumo,  Colllngswood.  New  Jer- 
sey, 
Vincent  Loparco,  Camillus,  New  York, 
John  Luparla,  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
Charles  Maccla,  RoseUe.  New  Jersey. 
Carl  Mangona.  Saratoga  Springs.  New  York. 
John  Biasciantonia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Ralph   Monglovi.  Medford.  Massachusetts, 
Anthony  Munlo,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Anthony   Mastrolani,   Milford,   Massachu- 
setts, 

Louis  Muccl,  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
Anthony  Murello,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Rocco  Magllone.  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 
Guy  Muccl.  Revere.  Massachusetts. 
Rocco  Marcantonlo.  Merlden.  Connecticut. 
John  Marlnelll,  Franklin  Park.  Illinois. 
John  Nave,  Syracuse.  New  York. 
Anthony  Nlcotera.  Melrose  Park.  Illinois. 
Ralph  Paparella,  East  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 
George  Peccl.  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 
Carl  Padula.  Waterbury.  Connecticut. 
Frank  Panniello.  Everett.  Massachusetts. 
Tino  LaPaglia.  Phoenix.  Arizona, 
Mario  Cattanl,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
Bmlllo  Pasquale,  Little  FaUs.  New  York. 
Anthony   Petrellis.   Belmont  Hills.   Penn- 
sylvania, 
Paul  Plstllll,  Saratoga  Springs.  New  York, 
Domlnlck  Rosatl,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Nicholas  Ralmo,  Belleville.  New  Jersey, 
Basil  Rlgano.  Maiden.  Massachusetts, 
Michael  Rongo,  Elmwood  Park,  Illinois, 
Anthony  Ross.  Canfleld.  Ohio. 
Santo  Sacchettl.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Ralph  San  FeUce,  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York, 

Sylvester   San   FeUce,   Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York, 
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John  Sarlo,  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
Michael  Scrlcca,  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
Father   Joseph    Tamburclnl,    East    Liver- 
pool, Ohio, 
Anthony  Tuccl,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Pat  Verdigllo,  Enfield,  Connecticut, 
Francis  VUla,  Maiden,  Massachusetts  and 
their  successors  are  created  a  body  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of   the  United  States  of  America 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"corporation") ,  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known     and     have     perpetual     succession, 
powers,   and   limitations   contained   In   this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, are  authorized  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  the  corporation  by  the  selec- 
tion of  oiBcers,  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  employment  of  personnel, 
and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  be  an  Internationalized  type  of 
veterans  organization. 

(b)  To  promote  peace,  prosperity,  and  good 
will  between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

(c)  To  stimulate  patriotism  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  by  encouraging  the  study 
of  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

(d)  To  give  patriotic  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  fidelity  to  Its  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  support  to  the  security  of  civil  lib- 
erty and  permanence  of  free  institutions. 

(e)  To  preserve  and  defend  the  United 
States  from  all  enemies  without  any  reser- 
vations whatsoever. 

(f)  To  gather,  coUate,  edit,  publish,  and 
exhibit  the  memorabilia,  data,  records,  mili- 
tary awards,  decorations,  citations,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  mem- 
ories and  records  of  patriotic  service  per- 
formed by  men  and  women  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  To  be  a  nonprofit.  nonpoUtical,  and 
nonsectarlan  corporation. 

(h)  To  be  a  bona  fide  veterans'  organiza- 
tion on  a  local,  regional.  State,  national,  and 
international  level,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
^proprlate  rights  and  prlvueges. 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  perpet- 
ual succession  and  shall  have  the  power — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(b)  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  cori>orate  purposes; 

(c)  to  make  and  enter  Into  contracts; 

(d)  to  accept  gifts,  legacies,  and  devices 
which  will  further  the  corporate  purposes; 

(e)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  same  by  mortgage,  subject  In  every 
case  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
and  SUte  law; 

(f)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal; 

(g)  to  establish,  regulate,  and  discontinue 
subordinate  State  and  regional  organiza- 
tions and  local  chapters  or  posts; 

(h)  to  choose  such  officers,  representa- 
tives, and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  corporate  purposes; 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

(j)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law; 

(k)  to  publish  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  publications; 

(1)  to  adopt  and  alter  emblems  and  badges; 

(m)  to  have  a  women's  auxUlary; 

(n)  to  conduct  Columbus  Day  atfalrs  and 
celebration,  as  weU  as  any  other  patrloUc 
doings  or  functions;  and 

(o)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  accomplish  the  objects 
»nd  purposes  of  the  corporation. 


Sac.  5.  The  corporation  shaU  have  no  power 
to  issue  capital  stock  or  engage  In  business 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain. 

Sec.  6.  The  cori>oration  shall  not  furnish 
financial  aid  to.  or  otherwise  promote  the 
candidacy  of  any  person  seeking  public 
office. 

Sec.  7.  Any  American  citizen  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  corporation  who 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
conditions  and  provisions  outlined  in  the 
corporation's  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Sec.  8.  The  headquarters  and  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
located  In  the  city  of  Hartford.  Connecticut, 
or  such  other  place  as  may  be  later  deter- 
mined by  the  corporation,  but  the  activities 
of  the  corporation  as  set  out  in  this  Act 
shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  shall 
be  conducted  throughout  the  several  States 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Including  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  event  of  final  discussion  or 
liquidation  of  such  corporation,  and  after 
the  discharge  or  satisfactory  provisions  for 
the  discharge  of  all  Its  liabilities,  the  remain- 
ing assets  of  the  corporation''  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be 
applied  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  sick  and 
disabled  veterans. 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  its  State  and 
regional  organizations  and  local  chapters  or 
posts  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
to  have  and  use  in  carrying  out  its  purposes 
and  objectives  the  name  "Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica", and  such  seals,  emblems,  and  badges 
as  the  corporation  may  lawfully  adopt. 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall — 

(a)  keep  correct  and  complete  books  and 
records  of  account,  and  shall  also  keep  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  its  members,  exec- 
utive committee,  and  committee,  having  any 
authority  of  the  executive  committee; 

(b)  keep  at  its  registered  office  or  principal 
office  a  record  giving  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  its  members  entitled  to  vote;  and 

(c)  permit  all  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation  to  be  inspected  by  any  member 
or  his  agent  or  his  attorney  for  any  proper 
purpose  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  As  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  exercise  of  any  power  or  privilege  granted 
or  conferred  in  this  Act,  the  corporation  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  each 
State  or  of  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  organizations,  chap- 
ters, or  posts  may  be  organized,  the  name 
and  post  office  address  of  an  authorized  agent 
upon  whom  local  process  or  demands  against 
the  corporation  may  be  served. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of  proc- 
ess for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  is  deemed 
notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

Sec.  13.  Such  provisions,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  as  have  been  granted  to  other 
national  veterans'  organizations  by  virtue  of 
their  being  incorporated  by  Congress  are 
granted  to  the  Italian  American  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributable  to  any  per- 
son during  the  life  of  the  corporation  or 
upon  its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable 
compensation  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  corporation  or  to  prevent  their  reim- 
bursement for  actual  necessary  exp«aa«a  In 
amounts  approved  by  the  corporation's 
board  of  directors. 


(b)  Tlie  corporation  shall  not 
loans  to  its  members,  officers,  directors,  or 
employees.  Any  director  who  votes  for  or 
assents  to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and 
any  officer  who  participates  In  the  "««fc-«»«g 
of  such  loan,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  to  the  corporation  for  the  amount  of 
such  loan  untu  the  repayment  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agenta  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
audit  of  accounts  of  private  corporations 
established  under  Federal  law"  (36  U.S.C. 
1102,  1103),  approved  August  30,  1064.  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  corporation. 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  tlw 
assets  of  the  following  State  corporations  of 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Incorporated  upon  discharg- 
ing or  satiafactorUy  providing  for  tbe  pay- 
ment and  discharge  of  aU  the  liability  of 
such  corporation  and  upon  complying  wttb 
all  applicable  laws  of  the  State:  New  York. 
Corporation  of  1933;  Connecticut,  Corpora- 
tion of  1932;  New  Jersey,  Corporation  of 
1936;  California,  Coropration  of  1939;  Penn- 
sylvania, Corporation  of  1941;  Ohio,  Corpora- 
tion of  1943;  Rhode  Island,  Corporation  of 
1950;  Florida,  Corporation  of  1966;  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, Corporation  of  1944. 

Sec.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


(by    re- 


By    Mr.    MAGNUSON 
quest) : 

S.  2543.  A  bill  to  extend  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

•  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend authorizations  for  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1964  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and 
1983.  This  legislation  was  requested  by 
the  administration  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  administration's  letter  of  transmit- 
tal, and  a  statement  of  purpose  and  nec^l 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
8.  aM3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  779b),  is  further  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  In  section  4(a)  (16  U.S.C.  779b(a)) 
after  the  date  "1980.",  add  "(3)  Such  sums  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1962, 
and  1983.". 

(2)  In  section  4(b)  (16  U.8.C.  77Db(b)) 
after  the  date  "1980.".  add  "(3)  Such  suma 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year*  1981, 
1982,  and  1983.". 

(3)  In  section  4(c)  (16  U.S.C.  77Sb(c)) 
after  the  date  "1980.",  add  "(3)  Such  aums 
as  may  be  neceaaary  for  flacal  yeara  1961. 
1982,  and  1983.". 

The  Sbcretart  or  Coaocncs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1979. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mokdalc 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaxsioufT:  Bncloaed  are  atz 
copies  of  a  bill  "To  extend  the  approprlatfam 
authorization  for  the  Commercial  FIsbartM 
Research  and  Develi^ment  Act  of  1864,  aa 
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amended.",  t  )getber  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  nei  d  in  support  thereof. 

We  have  b  sen  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  wovild  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  further  that  Its 
enactment  vi  ould  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  ^resident. 
Stncer^y, 

JOAHITA  M.  Kaxps, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

OF  PoKPOSE  Ain>  Need 

Plaherles   Research   and 

Act  of  1964  (PX.  88-309)   con- 

iieparate  authorizations  for  ap- 

to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 

a^ithorizatlons,  contained  In  sec- 

b).   and  4(c)    of   the  Act    (16 

(b),  and  (c)),  all  expire  on 

1980.   Public  Law  96-S3   ex- 

authorizatlons  through  fis- 

at  the  following  levels — $10,- 

for  section  4(a)  for  appor- 

Che  states  to  carry  out  the  pur- 

Ict;  t3.000.000  annually  for  sec- 

be  made  available  to  the  states 

of  restoring  fisheries  af- 

due  to  disasters  from  nat- 

causes;   and  (500.000 

section  4(c)  to  be  made  avail- 

I  tates  for  developing  new  com- 

The  propoeied  amendment 

^ould  extend  all  three  authorl- 

<  hree  years  through  fiscal  year 

sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

proven  to  be  useful  In  encour- 

d^velopment  of  the   commercial 

of  the  nation.  The  states, 

matching  fund  program  of  the 

programs  for  the  conservation 
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By  M  r.  ORAVKL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HA^nxLD,  Mr.  Lkvin,  and  Mr. 
Ha'  'akawa)  : 

S.  2547.  i .  bill  to  amoid  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(  de  of  1954  with  respect  to 
State  or  locj  il  government  obligations  is- 
sued to  finmce  certain  beverage  con- 
tainer f  acilii  les  the  construction  of  which 
is  made  ne<essary  by  an  antidisposable 
beverage  container  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Final  ce. 

•  Mr.  ORA  <7EL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  li  gislation  which  will  clarify 
that  facUitl  es  to  comply  with  beverage 
ccntalner  It  ws  can  be  financed  with  tax 
exempt  ind  iistrlal  development  bonds. 
The  tax  la,^'  already  allows  tax  exempt 
financing  fc  r  "solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties." but  t  le  IRS  has  refused  to  rule 
that  expend  itures  for  converting  to  reus- 
able bottles  in  States  with  "bottle"  laws 
are  dlglble  facilities.  The  conversion 
from  dlspoB  ible  to  returnable  bottles  re- 
quires subst  mtial  new  capital  investment 
which  is  gi  tvemmentally  mandated  to 
deal  with  tl  e  problon  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. The  [RS  position  results  in  the 
toUowiag  al  eurd  outcome: 

Under  exJ  iting  law,  if  a  ttucpayer  pur- 
chased a  tn  ck  with  which  to  collect  dis- 
carded nonr  tumable  bottles:  land,  ware- 
houses, and  machinery  to  store  the  bot- 
tles, crush  t  ton,  clean  the  glass,  and  re- 
cycle it  lnt<  I  new  bottles  which  he  sells 
at  a  profit,  tax  exempt  financing  would 
be  availaUe  for  all  idiases  of  his  capital 
investment. 

However,  f  another  taxpayer  sells  soda 
in  nooretur  lable  bottles  and,  because  of 
the  paange  of  a  State  "bottle"  law,  he 
coDVCTt*  to  ihe  use  of  returnable  bottles 


in  the  process  purchasing  new  bottles, 
trucks  with  which  to  collect  the  bottles; 
land,  warehouses,  and  machinery  to  store 
the  bottles,  clean  and  sterilize  them  he 
cannot  use  tax  exempt  financing  for  any 
of  the  capital  costs. 

As  with  many  of  the  provisions  regard- 
ing tax  exempt  bonds  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  these  limitations  do  not 
make  any  sense.  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  propose  will  be  of  potential  benefit 
to  bottlers  in  States  throughout  America 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  to 
adopt  this  legislation  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2647 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section    1.    Qxtalified   Bevxkage    Containxb 
PACiLmEa. 

(a)  In  Gknkiai..— Paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  certain  exempt  activ- 
ities is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "or",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  Qualified  beverage  container  facil- 
ities.". 

(b)  QT7ALIITED  BEVEKAGK   CONTAINXB   FACIL- 

rrr  Detinuj. — Subsection  (b)  of  section  103 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  redesl^fnating 
paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (10),  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  QUALinZD  bevxragz  containzk  facil- 
mxs. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  (A)  In  generai.. — The  term  'qualified  bev- 
erage container  facility'  means  a  beverage 
container  facility — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  erec- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  which  occurs  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  beverage  container  law  appli- 
cable to  containers  in  connection  with  which 
such  facility  is  used  imd  ending  on  the  date 
which  is  2  years  after  the  eflTective  date  of 
such  law, 

"(11)  which  does  not  replace  an  existing 
beverage  container  facility,  and 

"(ill)  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
a  beverage  container  law. 

"(B)  Bevxkage  coNTArNxa  FACttrrr. — ^The 
term  'beverage  container  facility'  means  the 
initial  supply  of  reflllable  beverage  contain- 
ers and  shells,  plus  any  facility  used  by  a 
distributor  or  bottler  of  beverages — 

"(1)  used  In  the  collection,  sorting,  han- 
dling, or  storage  of  bevera<re  containers. 

"(11)  used  in  the  cleaning  and  processing 
of  refillable  beverage  containers,  or 

"(ill)  used  for  production  of  reflllable 
beverage  containers  and  shells,  or 

"(iv)  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  bev- 
erage container  tops  with  non -detachable 
openini;  devices  where  a  beverage  container 
law  requires  them. 

"(C^  BxvEXAGE  coNTAiNEs  LAW. — The  term 
'beverage  container  law"  means  a  law  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
which — 

"(1)  requires  the  purchaser  of  beverages 
sold  In  containers  within  the  lurlsdictlon  of 
that  State  or  political  subdivision  to  pay  a 
refundable  denosit  or  fee  to  the  seller  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  such  bever- 
ages. 


"(11)  prohibits  or  discourages  the  sale  of 
beverages  in  nonretvimable  containers,  or 

"(ill)  prohibits  or  discourages  the  sale  of 
beverages  in  metal  containers  unless  the 
containers  have  nondetachable  opening  de- 
vices.". 

Sec.  a.  EFFKC'i'iva  Date. — 

(a)  In  Oeneeal. — ^Tbe  amendments  made 
by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  obligations  Issued  after  December 
31.  1979. 

(b)  Special  Rxtlxs. — ^The  cost  of  a  qualified 
beverage  container  facility  described  In  sec- 
tion 103(b)  (4)  (I)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
which  is  chargeable  to  capital  account.  Such 
a  facility  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  facility 
not  described  In  section  1.103-8(a)  (6)  (Iv) 
of  the  Income  Tax  Regulations  solely  be- 
cause the  facility  was  used  by  a  substantial 
iiser  (within  the  meaning  of  such  regula- 
tions) before  the  date  of  issue  of  the  State 
or  local  obligation  used  to  provide  the  facil- 
ity If— 

( 1 )  a  bond  resolution  was  adopted,  or  other 
similar  official  action  was  taken,  by  the  is- 
suer of  the  obligations  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  such  facility,  and 

(2)  such  obligations  are  Issued  no  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.a 


By  Mr.  STONE: 

S.  2548.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  section  103(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  certain  bonds 
for  harbor  improvements;  to  the  Coca- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  companion  bill  to 
legislation,  HJl.  5847,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Sam  Gibbons.  This  legislation  will 
enable  the  Tampa  Port  Authority  to  use 
tax-exempt  industrial  development 
bonds  to  expand  and  Improve  the  Tampa 
Port.  This  expansion  will  produce  sub- 
stantial economic  benefits  for  the  State 
and  the  local  community,  and  will  re- 
sult in  a  revenue  gain  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  elimination 
of  demurrage  charges  and  a  tax  gain  on 
the  increased  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Tampa  Port  Authority  outlining  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Re  H.R.  5847 — ^Relating  to  the  application  of 
Section  103(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  certain  bonds  for  harbor 
improvements. 

Hon.  RicHAKo  "Dick"  Stone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stone:  As  you  may  know, 
the  Phosphate  Industry  has  suffered  greatly 
by  virtue  of  the  terminal  capacity  within 
the  Tampa  ran^e  not  being  able  to  meet  the 
current-day  demand  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic shipments  in  a  timely  and  efficient  man- 
ner. Demurrage  costs  for  ships  waiting  to  be 
loaded  are  quite  substantial  and  these  are 
absorbed  by  the  industry,  resulting  in  higher 
prices  being  passed  along  to  customers  and 
consumers. 

One  very  positive  action  to  helo  solve  this 
problem,  as  viewed  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Tampa  Port  Authority,  is 
a  project  wherein  the  Authority  will  acquire 
and  expcmd  the  capacity  of  an  existing  phos- 
phate terminal  for  lease-back  to  a  joint  ven- 
ture group.   More  speclflcally,  the  project 
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envisions  our  acquisition  of  the  Agrlco 
Chemical  Company's  Big  Bend  terminal  in 
the  lower  East  Bay  area  of  otir  port  and  the 
lease-back  to  a  new  company,  one  of  whose 
owners  will  be  Agrlco. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  enable  the 
Authority  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  whereas 
Agrico's  inclusion  in  the  joint  venture  com- 
pany wiU.  imder  an  existing  Treasury  regu- 
lation, prohibit  this  endeavor.  We  believe 
this  regulation  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
tax  incentive  contained  in  other  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  seek  to  have 
It  set  aside  for  this  project. 

Over  and  above  the  major  benefits  to  ac- 
crue through  increased  efficiency  in  move- 
ment of  phosphate  through  the  Port  of 
Tampa,  there  are  substantial  corollary  bene- 
fits. The  Authority  will  net  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  half  million  dollars  annually 
from  the  project  which  can  support  port  im- 
provements at  no  cost  to  taxpayers.  Addi- 
tionally, some  100  acres  of  waterfront  prop- 
erty will  pass  to  the  Authority  in  the  trans- 
action and  can  be  used  to  support  further 
growth  within  the  port. 

Quite  frankly.  Senator,  we  are  quite  con- 
cerned that  with  the  exceedingly  high  costs 
involved,  this  very  important  development 
in  our  port  could  rise  or  fall  on  the  issue  of 
tax-exempt  financing.  Because  of  this  con- 
cern we  request  your  assistance  in  bringing 
this  legislation  before  the  Senate.  Specifi- 
cally, we  ask  that  you  introduce  a  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate  to  that  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Olbbons  in  the  House,  and  that 
you  urge  Senator  Byrd  to  take  up  the  bill 
for  bearing  during  the  session,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  set  for  April  24/25,  1980. 

Our  Authority  staff  and  Mr.  Hector  Al- 
calde, whose  firm  represents  the  Authority  in 
the  matter,  are  at  your  service,  should  you 
require  additional  Information.  I  under- 
stand that  Hector  has  provided  your  office 
with  specifics  concerning  the  project  and  its 
benefits.  For  that  reason  I  have  held  to  gm- 
eralitles  In  this  letter. 

We  are,  as  always,  grateful  for  your  support 
in  developing  the  Port  of  Tampa  into  one 
of  America's  finest.  We  would  be  exceedingly 
grateful  for  your  additional  support  In  this 
matter. 

With  kindness  regards,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

Ted  DelaVbionx,  Jr.. 

Chairman.^ 


ByMr.MAONUSON: 

S.  2549.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983 
to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Conven- 
tion Act  of  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
•  Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act 
of  1975  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and 
1983.  This  act  implemented  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  which  currently  has 
been  ratified  by  19  coimtries,  and  which 
provides  for  regulations  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  Atlantic  tunas  and  similar 
species.  The  administration  has  testified 
In  support  of  identical  legislation  before 
the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2649 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves   of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled.  That  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Cosventloa  Act 


of  1076  (16  U.S.C.  971h)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  1980"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1980,  1981,  1982,  and  1983".* 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  price  and 
wage  stabilization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kehnedt),  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  for  him  dealing  with  wage 
and  price  controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  statement,  bill,  and 
of  his  bill  be  printed  in  the  REcoRof 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, bill,  and  analysis  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Kennedy 

I  am  Introducing  today  the  legislation 
which  has  become  essential  if  this  nation  is 
to  escape  the  rising  and  uncontrollable  spiral 
of  inflation.  This  legislation — The  Emer- 
gency Price  and  Wage  Control  Act  of  1080 — 
requires  the  President  to  Impose  an  immedi- 
ate freece  upon  prices,  wages,  rents,  divi- 
dends, profits,  and  Interest  rates  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  price  and  wage  controls. 

The  necessity  for  binding  legislation  arises 
because  responsibility  for  leadership  in  con- 
fronting our  economic  problems  has  passed 
to  the  Congress.  In  the  areas  of  energy,  of 
budgetary  restraint,  of  improving  produc- 
tivity and  competition,  it  is  the  Congress, 
not  the  White  House,  which  is  fashioning 
our  agenda  for  the  1980's.  I  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty of  enacting  legislation  on  this  Issue 
in  the  face  of  a  Presidential  threat  of  veto. 
Nonetheless  I  Introduce  this  bill  to  provide 
increased  opportunity  to  debate  this  issue. 

8.3660 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBORT  TRIX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Emergency  Wage-Price  Control  Act  of  1980". 

statement   of   PXTRPOSE   and   IMIUII 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  Act 

(1)  to  end  inflation  and  preserve  the  value 
of  the  national  currency; 

(2)  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
cost  of  production  for  workers,  oonmimurs, 
farmers,  and  businessmen; 

(3)  to  protect  consumers,  wage  eamera. 
Investors,  and  persons  with  relatively  fixed 
or  limited  incomes  from  undue  impairment 
of  their  living  standards; 

(4)  to  assist  In  maintaining  a  reasonable 
balance  between  purchasing  power  ud  the 
supply  of  consumer  goods  and  services; 

(5)  to  protect  the  national  economy 
against  future  loss  of  needed  purchasing 
power  by  the  present  dissipation  of  Individual 
savings;  and  ^ 

(0)  to  prevent  a  future  economic  coUapSe. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  sbaU  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  maintenance 
and  furtherance  of  the  American  system  at 
conq>etltlve  enterprise,  Including  independ- 
ent small  business  entetprlses,  the  mainte- 
nance and  furtherance  of  a  sound  agricul- 
tural Industry,  the  maintenance  and  further- 
ance of  sound  working  relations.  Including 
collective  bargaining,  and  the  maintenance 
and  furtherance  of  the  American  way  of  life. 


pricx-waoe 
Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  lame  such 
orders  and  regulattona  aa  are  necessary  to 
Impose  a  celling  on  prices,  profits,  rents, 
wages,  salaries.  Interact  rates,  corporate  divi- 
dends, and  similar  transfers  at  levels  not  In 
excess  of  those  prevailing  during  the  30  day 
period  ending  on  the  da.te  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  Coun- 


cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  may  dstsr- 
mlne,  or  in  any  case  where  there  «■•  no  pre- 
vailing level  during  such  80  day  psclod  or 
where  the  lerri  prevailing  during  such  SO  day 
period  was  not  generally  leiMsseutatlve  be- 
cause of  abnormal  or  sessnnsl  market  con- 
dition or  other  causes,  then  at  the  level  pre- 
vailing on  the  nearest  date  on  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Cotincll,  the  level  was  gcn- 
eraUy  representative. 

authoritt  for  bubsiwuemt  cooRBOta 
Sac.  4.  (a)  The  ceilings  Imposed  punoant 
to  section  S  shall  remain  In  effect  tmtu  tbe 
earlier  of  (1)  the  expiration  of  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  tbe 
date  on  which  the  President  prescribes  orden 
and  regulations  to  limit  increasdi  In  wages, 
salaries,  prices,  tents,  interest  rates,  occpo- 
rate  dividends,  and  similar  transfers  to  those 
which  are  consistent  with  tbe  piuposss  of 
this  Act  and  orderly  economic  growth.  Such 
orders  and  regulations  shall  contain  stand- 
ards which  shall — 

(A)  be  generally  fair  and  equitable; 

(B)  provide  for  the  m^viwe  of  such  ex- 
ceptions and  variations  as  are  necessary  to 
foster  orderly  economic  growth  and  to  pre- 
vent gross  inequities,  hardships,  serious 
market  dislocations,  domestic  shortages  of 
raw  materials,  localized  shortages  of  labor, 
and  windfall  profits; 

(C)  take  into  account  changes  in  pro- 
ductivity and  the  cost  of  Uving,  as  well  as 
such  other  factors  consistent  with  tbe  pur- 
chases of  this  Act  as  are  appropriate; 

(D)  provide  for  the  lequlrlng  of  appro- 
priate reductions  in  prices  and  rents  when- 
ever warranted  after  consideration  of  lower 
coete  and  other  pertinent  factors;  and 

(E)  call  for  generally  comparable  sacrtflces 
by  business  and  labor  as  well  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

(b)  Orders  and  regulations  under  this  ssc- 
tlon  shall  be  implemented  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  wage  increases  to  any  individual 
whose  earnings  are  substandard  or  who  is  a 
member  of  the  working  poor  shall  not  be 
limited  in  any  manner,  untU  such  time  as 
his  earnings  are  no  longer  substandard  or 
he  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  wMklng 
poor. 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sse- 
tlon  shall  not  be  exercised  to  preclude  tbe 
payment  of  any  Increase  in  wages — 

(1)  required  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  or  effected  as  a  result  of 
enforcement  action  under  such  Act; 

(2)  required  in  order  to  comply  with  wage 
determinations  made  by  any  agency  In  tbe 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  pur- 
suant to  law  for  work  (A)  performed  under 
conuacto  with,  or  to  be  performad  with 
financial  assistance  from,  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  (B)  performad 
by  aliens  who  are  immigrants  or  who  have 
been  temporarily  admitted  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  tbe  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act;  or 

(3)  paid  In  conjunction  with  existing  or 
newly  established  employee  IncenUve  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  reflect  directly 
increases  in  employee  productivity. 

(d)  The  President  may  exempt  from  any 
order  or  regulation  under  this  section  rates 
charged  by  common  carriers  and  utilities  and 
any  other  rates,  charges,  fees,  or  other  trans- 
fers which  the  President  determines  to  be 
adequately  regiilated  by  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  or  local  authorities. 

crnesal  exemftions 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Orders  and  regulations  under 
sections  3  and  4  shall  provide  for  tbe  making 
of  such  adjustmenU  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  gross  inequities  or  to  avoid  undue 
or  severe  hardship.  There  shall  be  exempted 
from  any  such  order  or  regulation — 

(1)  any  pension,  profltsharlng.  or  annuity 

(2)  other  items  which  may  be  Imported 
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into  the  United  8t»tee  or  Ita  terrltortes  or 
poaaeaaions. 

(b)  For  tlM  piirpoees  of  this  Act  the  term 
"wagM"  and  fsalarles"  do  not  Include  con- 
tributions by  any  employer  pursuant  to  a 
compensation!  adjustment  for — 

(1)  any  pe^alon,  profltsharing,  or  annuity 
and  savings  rilan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  secilon  401(a).  404(a)  (2>,  or  403 
(b)  of  the  Iniemal  Revenue  Code  of  1»64; 

(3)   any  gre  up  insurance  plan:  or 

(3)  any  dla  tbUlty  and  health  plan; 
unleas  the  President   determines  that   the 
contribuUons  made  by  any  such  employer  are 
Inconsistent  i  nth  the  standards  set  forth  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  4  (a) . 

DKLSGATIOIf 

SK.  6.  (m)  •*he  President  shall  delegate  the 
perfomuuace  ( f  any  function  under  this  Act 
to  the  Cound  1  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

(b)  To  asslit  the  Director  of  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  StablUty  In  carrying  out 
the  jvoTlsloi]  I  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shAU  appoint-  - 

(1)  a  Pay  I  oard  which  shall  consist  of  16 
members  of  ^  hom  5  shall  be  representatives 
of  employers.  5  shall  be  representatives  of 
employees,  an  il  5  shall  be  representatives  of 
the  public;  an  1 

(3)  a  Price .  Ldmlnlstrator. 

comiDK  rriAUTT  or  intormatiom 

Sbc.  7.  All  li  formation  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  any  person  exercising  au- 
thority unde]  this  Act  which  contains  or 
relates  to  a  t  ade  secret  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  a  ectlon  190S  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  considered  confiden- 
tial for  the  p  irpoaes  of  that  section,  except 
that  such  ini  ormatlon  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  persona  empowered  to  carry  out  this 
Act  solely  foi  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  V  hen  relevant  In  any  proceed- 
ing under  thli  Act. 


ffA  powm 
Skc.  8.  The!  head  of  an  agency  exercising 
authority  und  er  this  Act,  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent,  sh  ill  have  authority,  for  any  pur- 
pose related  o  this  Act,  to  sign  and  issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  ind  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  ot  ths.  Witnesses  summoned  un- 
der the  provl  ilons  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  the  sam )  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  CM  e  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  a  ay  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  sectlo  1,  the  head  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing sue:  i  subpena,  or  his  delegate,  may 
request  the  A  :tomey  General  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  dlstrl(  t  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  distrit  t  In  which  such  person  Is  found 
to  compel  su  !h  person,  aifter  notice,  to  ap- 
pear amd  giv>  testimony,  or  to  appear  and 
produce  docu  ments  before  the  atgency. 

AOIC  mSTSATIVK   PSOCXDTTBX 

9.  (a)  The  functions  exercised  under 
this  Act  atr«  excluded  from  the  operaUMi 
of  subcltaiptei  n  of  ebepter  6,  and  chapter 
7  of  title  0,  Jnlted  BUtes  Code,  except  as 
to  the  rsqul  rcments  of  sections  662,  663, 
and  6M(e)  o   title  6,  United  Stattes  Code. 

(b)  Any  a|  ency  authorized  by  ttae  Presi- 
dent to  lasuii  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  i«t  shall,  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  it,  establish  procedures  which  ai« 
Avaueble  to  my  person  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  an  1  iterpreteUon,  modification,  or 
of  or  seeking  am  exception  or 
ezcnqytion  frt  «n.  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders.  If  su  ;h  person  is  atggrleTed  by  the 
denial  of  a  equest  for  such  action  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  be  may  request  a 
review  of  sujh  denial  by  the  agency.  The 
agency  shall  in  regtilatlons  prescribed  by 
It.  establish  appropriate  procedures,  includ- 
ing bearing^  where  deemed  advisable,  for 


considering  sudi  requests  for  actum  under 
this  section. 

(c)  TO  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct 
formal  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
arguments  or  acquiring  Information  bearing 
on  a  change  or  a  proposed  chamge  In  wages, 
salaries,  prices,  rents,  interests  rates,  or 
corporate  dividends  or  similar  transfers, 
which  have  or  may  have  a  significantly  large 
Impact  upon  the  national  economy,  and 
■uch  hearings  shaOl  be  open  to  the  public 
except  that  a  private  formal  hearing  may 
be  conducted  to  receive  infMinatlon  con- 
sidered confidential  under  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

BAMcnoNs;  canfiMAL  mra  amd 

CIVn.  FKITALTT 

Sao.  10.  (a)  Whoever  wlllfuUy  vKAates  any 
order  or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  thaA  $10,000  tor  each 
violation. 

(b)  Whoever  vlcrfatee  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation under  this  Act  shadl  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $6,000  for 
each  violation. 

nJJUNCTIONS    AND     OTHBR    aXUXT 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  It  appears  to  any  person 
authorized  by  the  President  to  exercise 
authority  imder  this  Act  that  any  individual 
or  (H-ganlzatlon  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or 
Is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices 
constituting  a  violation  of  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation under  this  Act.  such  person  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  acto  or  prac- 
tices, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  Injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  Any  such  court  may  also  issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  conunandlng  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  such  order  or  reg- 
ulation. In  addition  to  such  Injunctive  re- 
lief, the  court  may  also  order  restitution  of 
moneys  received  In  vlcdatlon  of  any  such 
order  or  regulation. 

DAMAGES     OS    OTHER    RELIEF        ^ 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  because  of  any  act  or  practice  arising 
out  of  this  Act,  or  any  order  or  regulation 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  regao^  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
for  appropriate  relief,  including  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment,  writ  <rf  Injiinctlon. 
or  daunaigee. 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(a)  agadnst  any  person  renting  property  or 
selling  goods  or  services  who  Is  found  to  have 
overcharged  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may.  In 
Its  discretion,  awtu-d  the  plaintiff  reasonabie 
attorney's  fees  and  costs,  plus  whichever  of 
the  following  sums  Is  greater: 

( 1 )  an  amount  not  more  than  three  times 
the  aimount  of  the  overcharge  upon  which 
the  atction  is  based,  or 

(3)  not  less  than  $200  or  more  than  $3,000; 
except  that  In  any  case  where  the  defendant 
establishes  that  the  overcharge  was  not  In- 
tentional and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error 
notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of  proce- 
dures reaaonaOily  adapted  to  the  avoidance 
of  such  error  the  llablUty  of  the  defendant 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  over- 
charge. Where  the  overcharge  Is  not  willful 
within  the  meaning  of  section  10(a)  of  this 
Act.  no  action  for  an  overcharge  may  be 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  unless 
such  person  has  first  presented  to  the  seller 
or  renter  a  bona  fide  claim  for  refund  of  the 
overcharge  and  has  not  received  repa3nnent  of 
such  overcharge  within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  the  presentation  of  such  claUm. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "overcharge"  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  consideration  for  the  rental  of 
property  or  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  ex- 


ceeds the  applicable  celling  under  regulations 
or  orders  Issued  under  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL   KKVISW 

Sec.  13.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  orlglntJ  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  or  controversies  arising  under 
this  Act.  or  under  regulations  or  orders  Is- 
sued thereunder,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  In  controversy;  except  that  nothing 
In  this  section  affects  the  power  of  amy  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear, 
and  determine  any  Issue  by  way  of  defense 
(other  than  a  defense  based  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  Act  or  the  validity  of  action 
taken  by  any  aigency  under  this  Act)  raised 
In  amy  proceeding  before  such  court.  If  In 
amy  such  proceeding  an  Issue  by  way  of  de- 
fense Is  raised  based  on  the  constltutlonaOlty 
of  this  Act  or  the  validity  of  agency  action 
under  this  Act.  the  case  shall  be  subject  to 
removaU  by  either  pauty  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  au:cordamce  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Except  as  to  cases 
the  court  considers  of  greater  importamce, 
proceedings  before  the  district  court,  a»  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  and  appeals  there- 
from. ta*e  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all 
cases  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  or  for  argument  at  the  earliest  praic- 
tlcable  date  and  expedited  in  every  way. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  14  (a)  The  Chalrmam  of  the  Pay 
Board  and  the  Price  Administrator  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  f-ate  prescribed  for  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U  B.C.  5314) . 

(b)  Any  member  of  a  boturd.  commission, 
or  similar  entity  established  pursuamt  to  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  Act  who  serves  on 
less  than  a  full-time  basis  shall  receive 
compensation  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  6316)  when 
actually  engaged  In  the  performamce  of  his 
duties  as  such  member. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  plakced  in  08-16,  17,  and 
18,  under  section  6106  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  twenty  positions 
may  be  placed  In  OS-ie,  17,  and  18,  to  carry 
out  the  functions  under  tbla  Act. 

(d)  The  President  may  require  the  detail 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regau^  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  advisory  committees  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  atdvlce  to  the  President  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act! 
Members  of  advisory  committees,  other  than 
those  regulawly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  while  attending  meetings  of 
such  committees  or  while  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  President  may  be  paid 
compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding  those 
authorized  for  Individuals  under  section  6332 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and.  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regulao' 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  aw  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(f)  (1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  officers  amd  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  an  ap- 
pointed, without  a  break  of  service  of  one 
or  more  work  days,  to  any  position  for  carry- 
ing out  functions  under  this  Act  are  entitled, 
upon  separation  from  such  position,  to  re- 
employment in  the  position  occupied  at  the 
time  of  appointment  or  in  a  position  of 
comparable  grade  and  saUau7. 

(2)  An  officer  or  employee  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  i^jpointment  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  Is  covered  by  section  8336(c) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Ck>de,  shall  continue 
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to  be  covered  thereunder  while  caurylng  out 
fimctions  under  this  Act. 

EXPERTS   AND   CONSXTLTANTS 

Sec.  16.  Experts  and  consultants  may  be 
employed,  ais  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  Indi- 
viduals so  employed  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  by  section  6332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Such  contracts  may 
bis  renewed  from  time  to  time  without  limi- 
tation. Service  of  an  Individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  considered  ais  employment  or  the  holding 
of  am  office  or  position  bringing  such  Indl- 
vldxial  within  the  provisions  of  section  3323 
(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  section 
872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  or  any 
other  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  re- 
tired officers  or  employees. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  tnmsmitting  the  Economic 
Report  required  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  (16  U.S.C.  1022) ,  the 
President  shall  Include  a  section  describing 
the  actions  taken  under  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  progress  attained  In  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  President  shaai  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not  later  tham  thirty  days  aufter  the  close 
of  each  calendar  quarter  describing  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  this  Act  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  progress  attained  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  cauTylng  out  his  authority  under 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  study  and  evalu- 
ate the  relationship  between  excess  profits, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economy,  amd  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  reports 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a) . 
rcTNDiNa 

Sec.  17.  There  are  authorized  to  be  impro- 
priated to  the  President,  to  remaUn  available 
until  expehded,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION 

Sec.  18.  The  authority  to  issue  and  enforce 
orders  and  regulations  under  this  Act  ex- 
pires at  midnight  September  30,  1963,  but 
such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action 
or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  not 
finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  amy  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act  com- 
mitted prior  to  October  1,  1982. 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  states  that  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Price-Wage 
Control  Act  of  1980." 

Section  2.  Statement  of  Purpose  and  Intent 
affirms  the  Congressional  sense  that  a  price- 
waige  control  program  Is  necessary. 

Section  3.  Requires  the  President  to  freeze 
prices,  wages,  saleu'les,  interest  rates  and  cor- 
porate dividends  at  levels  not  to  exceed  those 
prevailing  in  the  thirty  days  ending  <m  the 
date  of  enatctment  of  this  bill  or  on  sudi 
earlier  date  as  the  Council  on  Wage  amd  Price 
Stability  may  determine. 

Section  4.  Provides  that  the  President  diaU 
replitce  the  freeze  with  controls  aind  provides 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 
Exempts  from  the  controls  substandard  eaurn- 
Ings  and  other  wage  Increases  prescribed  by 
laws  such  aM  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  6.  Authorizes  exemptions  from  both 
the  freeze  (section  3)  and  the  subsequent 
controU  (section  4)  necessary  to  prevent 
gross  Inequities  or  to  avoid  imdue  or  severe 
hardship.  Exempts  raw  agrlcxiltural  com- 
modiUes  and  Imports.  Defines  "wages"  and 
■alartee"  aw  not  including  certaOn  pension 
and  health  benefits. 


Section  6.  Provides  for  the  delegation  of 
the  functions  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Pay  Board  auxd  a  Price  Administrator. 

Section  7.  Preserves  the  confidentiality  of 
certain  business  information  submitted  to 
the  Government  under  this  Act. 

Section  8.  Gives  nationwide  subpoena  pow- 
er to  the  agencies  exercising  authority  for 
any  purpose  related  to  the  Act. 

Section  9.  While  exempting  the  aigencles 
from  the  full  operation  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act,  certtUn  characteristics 
of  the  administrative  review  procedures  of 
these  agencies  are  specified. 

Section  10.  Provides  for  a  $10,000  criminad 
fine  for  each  violation  amd  a  $6,00b  penalty 
for  each  violation. 

Section  11.  Authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
end  to  bring  injunctive  actions.  He  may  also 
seek  a  court  order  for  restitution  of  over- 
charges. 

Section  12.  Authorizes  treble  damatge  suits 
to  be  brought  by  private  persons  against  vio- 
lators of  regulations  or  orders. 

Section  13.  ^>eclfies  the  form  of  Judicial 
review  for  cases  and  controversies  aulsing 
under  the  Act.  Provides  for  the  expedition  of 
cases  Eu^slng  under  the  Act. 

Section  14.  Gives  authority  for  hiring  amd 
compensating  personnel  necessau-y  to  perform 
functions  authorized  by  the  Act. 

Section  15.  Authorizes  hiring  of  experts 
and  consultants  needed  for  the  program. 

Section  16.  Provides  that  the  President's 
Economic  Report  shadl  contain  a  section  de- 
scribing the  actions  tadcen  under  this  Act 
and  am  assessment  of  the  progress  in  aichlev- 
ihg  its  purposes. 

Section  17.  Authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
authorized. 

Section  18.  Provides  that  authority  under 
this  Act  expires  September  30,  1983. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2551.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  National  Scenic  Area  in  the  State 
of   California;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BIG   SUE   COAST    NATIONAL   SCENIC  AREA   ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Big  Bur  Coast  National 
Scenic  Area  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  Big  Sur  coast  is  the  longest  and 
most  scenic  stretch  of  undeveloped  coast- 
line in  the  contiguous  48  States.  Each 
year  over  3  million  Americans  visit  Big 
Sur  to  make  the  incredibly  beautiful 
drive  along  California  State  Highway  1 
overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Those  who  know  and  love  Big  Sur 
want  to  preserve  it  the  way  it  is  today — 
especially  the  residents  of  the  immediate 
area — although,  of  course,  they  have  a 
variety  of  views  about  how  to  go  about 
doing  so.  The  State  of  California  and  the 
local  coimty  governments  have  done 
everything  they  can  to  protect  the  Big 
Sur  coast  through  local  zoning  and  the 
local  coastal  program  being  developed 
under  the  California  Coastal  Act. 

But  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  piecemeal 
residentisJ  and  commercial  development 
is  occurring  which  is  altering  the  exist- 
ing character  of  the  Big  Sur  coast  and 
degrading  its  natural  beauty.  Tourist 
visitation  and  associated  vehicular 
traflSc  are  also  seriously  impacting  the 
fragile  coastal  ecosytem  of  Big  Sur. 

Because  the  Big  Sur  coast  is  truly  a 
national  treasure,  I  strongly  believe  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  take  steps 


now  to  protect  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
area.  Fortunate,  right  now  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  act  before  there 
is  significant  degradation  or  even  a 
major  threat  because  the  State  and  local 
governments  have  done  so  much  already. 
But  if  we  wait,  there  eftt>rts  will  unravel 
and  once  again  the  Federal  Oovemment 
will  be  asked  to  deal  with  a  state  of 
emergency  and  arrest  extensive  develop- 
ment already  imderway.  And  once  sub- 
division of  the  large  ranches  aa  the  Big 
Sur  coast  has  taken  place,  with  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  land  values,  the  cost  of 
Federal  land  acquisition  will  be  sub- 
stantially more  for  less  land. 

Thus  in  anticipation  of  the  problems, 
I  am  proposing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  its  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  Big  Sur  and  help  pro- 
tect this  nationally  significant  resource 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Big 
Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area. 

The  Nation  has  a  vested  interest  in 
preserving  the  beauty  of  the  Big  Sur 
coast.  Perhaps  no  one  has  a  greater  in- 
terest than  the  property  owners  in  the 
area — and  no  one  appreciates  that  fact 
more  than  they. 

My  action  is  intended  to  protect  the 
property  and  the  private  owners  by  pre- 
serving the  quality  of  Big  Sur  that  makes 
their  property  so  valuable — ^preserving  it 
for  their  enjoyment  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Americans. 

There  may  be  differmces  as  to  how 
this  objective  might  best  be  attained. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
start  of  the  process.  There  will  be  every 
opportunity  for  every  view  to  be  aired 
and  considered  in  pubUc  hearings.  I  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  any  number  of 
amendments  improving  the  bill  before 
enactment — and  I.  for  one,  would  wel- 
come them. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic 
Area  administered  by  the  n.S.  F(x«st 
Service.  Included  within  the  scenic  area 
would  be  all  the  private  lands  from  Mal- 
paso  Creek  in  Monterey  County  south  to 
the  Hearst  Ranch  and  visitor  facilities  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  about  410.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Monterey  District 
of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  the 
Himter  Liggett  Mllitaiy  Reservation,  and 
some  State  lands. 

In  all,  more  than  100  miles  of  mag- 
nificent coastline  in  Monterey  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  Counties  would  be  protected. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  State  and 
local  lands  within  the  scenic  area  would 
be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  ex- 
change, and  that  the  military  lands 
would  be  transferred  to  the  TJJ3.  Forest 
Service  only  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  determines  it  has  no  further 
need  for  the  properties. 

Regarding  the  private  lands  within  the 
scenic  area,  the  bill  provides  for  both  fee 
title  acquisition  and  purchase  of  scenic 
easements  or  other  interests. 

There  will  be  no  use  of  condemnation 
except  under  the  very  limited  circum- 
stances specifically  mentioned  in  the  bill 
and  that  use  would  be  carefully  circum- 
scribed in  the  following  wajrs: 

First.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  management  and  de- 
velopment of  the  scenic  area,  condemn*- 
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tloD  could  occu  only  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agric\ilture  finis  that  a  prtwwrty  has 
undergone  a  cli  ange  in  use  that  is  sub- 
stantially incoE  ipaUble  with  the  use  of 
the  ana  as  a  rational  scenic  area;  and 
Second.  After  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
prdienstve  idaii,  cmdemnation  can  be 
used  only  if  tl  ere  is  a  new  use  of  the 
pnH>erty  that  s  inconsistoit  with  the 
ctsnprehenslTe  (dan.  or  if  the  property 
has  been  identj  Bed  in  the  land  acquisi- 
tion plan  and  t  le  owner  of  the  property 
has  refused  to  g  ive  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  rig  It  of  first  refusal  when 
the  property  L  disposed  of  to  anycme 
other  than  a  i  llrect  lineal  descendant. 
In  no  event  ca  i  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture use  ondonnation  to  acqxiire 
more  than  5  pe  rcent  of  the  total  private 
lands  necessar  for  public  access  and 
recreational  us  t. 

I  believe  thes  i  stringent  limitations  on 
condonnation  )  uthorlty  will  protect  the 
private  property  ownos  in  the  Big  Sur 
coast.  and  insire  that  they  will  know 
what  kinds  of  a  stivities  are  incompatible 
with  the  scenic  area  by  reference  to  the 
comprehensive  dan. 

It  is  the  intintion  of  the  legislation 
to  perpetuate  the  existing  residential 
and  agrarian  character  of  the  Big  Sur 
cocut.  and  the  bill  provides  that  any 
agricultural  lax  d  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrieu]  lure  may  be  leased  back 
for  grazing  an(  i  other  agricultxiral  pur- 
poses, with  thii  first  option  on  leasing 
to  the  former  <  fwner  of  the  property. 

Under  the  let  Islaticra.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  mu  it  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive pUn  for  t  le  management  and  de- 
velc^Hnent  of  I  he  x&aic  area  within  2 
years  of  the  ei  actment  of  the  bill.  The 
cmnprdiensive  ;>lan  will  include  a  visitor 
transportation  (system  plan,  a  plan  for 
public  access  a^d  use,  resources  protec- 
tion and  management,  and  plans  for 
providing  publl  c  inf<Hination  and  inter- 
pretation of  tt:  e  scenic  area.  As  part  of 
the  comin«hen  live  plan,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  derelop  a  land  acquisition 
plan  for  the  sc(  inic  area.  Public  hearings 
wUl  be  held  in  Monterey  County  on  the 
comprebensive  plan  before  it  is  adopted. 
"Hie  local  ccastal  program  developed 
by  Monterey  County,  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  and  tt  e  State  of  California  will 
be  the  minimi  m  standard  for  develt^?- 
ment  of  the  private  lands  within  the 
scenic  area. 

In  order  to  J  osure  continued  local  in- 
volvement in  t]  le  management  of  the  Big 
Sur  coast,  the  bill  establishes  a  9-mem- 
ber  advisory  ommlsslon  for  the  scenic 
area.  AU  appo  ntments  are  to  be  made 
by  the  Secreta  y  of  Agriculture  with  the 
requirement  tl  at  at  least  five  members, 
a  majwlty  of  the  commission,  be  resi- 
dents of  the  Big  Sur  Coast  National 
f^.^nii'.  Area. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $100  mil- 
lion which  wtuld  come  from  funds  in 
the  existing  lai  id  and  water  conservation 
fund  for  Fed<ral  land  acquisition,  $10 
million  in  ea(h  fiscal  year  from  1981 
through  1990  Hie  «uthorizati<»i  is 
spread  out  ortr  a  10-year  period  since 
it  is  antlclpaled  that  most  of  the  ac- 
quisition will  take  place  over  time  as 
owner*  of  pnn  erty  idcntifled  in  the  land 
acqulilttan  pli  n  decide  to  sell. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objectiim,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  28S1 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaUvea  of  the  UnUed  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "Big  Svur  Coast 
National  Scenic  Area  Act". 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  Oongreaa  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  Big  Sur  coast  la  the  longest  and 
most  scenic  stretch  of  undeveloped  coast- 
line In  the  contiguous  46  States; 

(2)  the  Big  Bur  coast  Is  a  national  treas- 
ure, and  one  of  the  Nation's  most  heavUy 
visited  scenic  areas; 

(3)  California  State  Highway  1  along  the 
Big  Sur  coast  provides  the  most  beautiful 
scenic  drive  In  the  United  States  and  should 
remain  a  rural,  scenic  two-lane  highway; 

(4)  development,  tourist  visitation,  and 
associated  vehicular  tr&fflc  are  impacting  the 
fragile  coastal  ecosystem  and  diminishing 
the  natural  beauty  and  public  enjoyment  of 
the  Big  Sur  coast; 

(5)  the  existing  character  of  the  Big  Sur- 
coast  and  the  Indigenous  residential  and 
agrarian  community  should  be  perpetuated; 

(6)  because  of  the  growing  pressures  for 
residential  and  commercial  development  and 
increasing  tourism.  State  and  local  efforts 
to  preserve  the  Big  Sur  coast  are  Inadequate 
and  require  federal  action  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  existing  character  of  the  commu- 
nity and  to  protect  the  scenic  beauty;  and 

(7)  the  federal  interest  in  the  Big  Sur 
coast  is  substantial  as  the  United  States 
owiu  the  adjoining  national  forest  lands, 
Including  the  170,000-acre  Ventana  wilder- 
ness area,  and  bears  major  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  Improving  Highway  1. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  there  Is  established  the 
Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area  (herein- 
after In  tbU  Act  referred  to  as  the  "scenic 
area") . 

(b)  The  scenic  area  shall  consist  of  the 
area  within  the  boundaries  generally  de- 
pleted on  the  map  entitled  "Boundary  Map, 
Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  area",  dated 
April  1,  1980,  which  shaU  be  on  file  and 
available  for  pubUc  inspection  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agrlc\ilture.  As  soon  as  practicable  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  the  Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area 
with  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  description 
and  map  may  be  made. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
scenic  area  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  in  such  manner  as  will 
best  implement  the  plan  adopted  vmder 
section  6.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  scenic  area,  those 
portions  of  the  scenic  area  consisting  of 
national  forest  lands  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to 
the  national  foresU  in  conformance  with 
the  purpoaee  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  by  exchange  any  prop- 
erty or  Interests  therein  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  scenic  easements) .  within  the 
aoenie  ar«a.  Property  or  any  interest  tbsrsln 


within  the  scenic  area  owned  by  the  State 
of  California,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or 
exchange.  Except  to  the  extent  qieclflcaUy 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  no  authority  to  ac- 
quire any  private  property  within  the 
scenic  area  by  condemnation. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  any  lands  under  his  jurisdiction 
within  the  area  comprising  the  scenic  area 
are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  such  lands  shaU  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  a  part  of  the  scenic  area. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-federal  property  (or 
Interest  therein)  located  within  the  scenic 
area  and  in  exchange  for  such  property  or 
Interest  may  convey  to  the  grantor  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  \mder  the  j\irl8dlction 
of  the  Secretary  within  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia which  the  Secretary  classifies  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  disposal.  The  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  equal,  or 
If  not  equal,  shaU  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the 
United  States  as  the  circumstances  require. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  exchange 
property,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  author- 
ities and  procedures  generally  avaUable  to 
him   in   connection  with   the   exchange   of 

lands.  . 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  private 
property  (or  interests  therein)  by  condem- 
nation only  if — 

(1)  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Secretary  determines  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  property,  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  change  in  use 
of  such  property  from  that  which  was  in 
existence  on  April  1,  1980,  and  that  such 
change  is  substantially  incompatible  with 
the  use  of  such  areas  as  a  scenic  area;  or 

(2)  after  the  adoption  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  the  local  coastal  program,  the 
Secretary  determines  there  is  a  new  use  of 
such  property  that  It  Is  inconsistent  with 
such  comprehensive  plan  and  local  coastal 
program;  or 

(3)  the  owner  of  any  such  property  iden- 
tified in  the  land  acquisition  plan  described 
in  section  fl(c)  of  this  Act  has  refused  to 
give  the  Secretary  an  agreement  or  other 
arrangement  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  of  first  refusal  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  such  property 
In  the  event  of  its  sale  or  other  disposition 
Involving  the  transfer  of  title  to  a  person 
other  than  a  direct  lineal  descendant;  or 

(4)  The  Secretary  identifies  the  property 
in  the  land  acquisition  plan  as  necessary  for 
DUbllc  access  and  recreational  use,  provided, 
however,  that  no  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
private  lands  within  the  scenic  area  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  so 
acoulred. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  owner  of  Improved  resi- 
dential property  or  of  agricultural  property 
on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  may.  as  a  condition  of 
such  acquisition,  retain  for  himself  and  his 
or  her  heirs  and  assigns  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  for  a  definite  term  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner 
or  the  death  of  his  or  her  spouse,  whichever 
Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to 
be  reserved.  Unless  the  property  Is  wholly 
or  partly  donated  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date 
of  acquisition  miniis  the  fair  market  value 
on  that  date  of  the  rtght  retained  by  the 
owner.  A  right  retained  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  termination  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  or  her  determination  that 
it  is  being  exercised  In  a  manner  Inconslst- 
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ent  with  the  piirpoeee  of  this  Act,  and  it 
shall  terminate  by  operation  of  \%w  upon 
the  Secretary's  notifying  the  holder  of  the 
right  of  such  determination  and  tendering 
to  him  or  her  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  that  portion  of  the  right 
which  remains  unexpired.  Where  appn^riate 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  he  or  she 
may  lease  federally  owned  land  (or  any  In- 
terest therein)  which  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  Including  lands 
acquired  under  section  4(c)  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
and  which  was  agricultural  land  prior  to  its 
acquisition.  Such  lease  shall  be  subject  to 
such  restrictive  covenants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Any  land  to  be  leased  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  offered  first  for  such 
lease  to  the  person  who  owned  such  land  or 
who  was  a  leaseholder  thereon  immediately 
before  its  acquisition  by  Xhe  United  States, 
(b)  The  term  "improved  property",  as 
used  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  means 
a  detached,  nonconunercial  residential 
dwelling,  the  construction  of  which  was  lie- 
gun  before  April  1.  1980.  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated,  the  said  land  being  in  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residential 
use,  together  with  any  structures  accessory 
to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the 
land  so  designated.  The  term  "agricultural 
property"  as  used  in  subsection  (a)  means 
lands  which  are  in  regular  use  for  agricul- 
i  tural,  ranching,  or  dairying  purposes  as  of 
April  1,  1980,  together  with  residential  and 
other  structures  related  to  the  above  uses 
of  the  property  as  such  structures  existed  on 
said  date. 

See.  6.  (a)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty-four  month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  scenic  area.  Such  plan  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  commission  established 
pursuant  to  section  7.  Such  plan  shall  in- 
clude a  land  acquisition  plan  described  in 
section  6(c)  and  shall  also  Include,  among 
other  matters,  a  visitor  transportation  sys- 
tem plan,  a  plan  for  public  access  and  use. 
resources  protection  and  management,  and 
plans  lor  providing  public  information  and 
interpretation  of  such  scenic  area. 

(b)  The  local  coasUl  program  developed 
by  Monterey  County.  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  and  the  State  of  California  shaU  be 
the  minimum  standard  for  use  and  develop- 
ment of  private  lands  within  the  scenic  area. 
Whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
local  coastal  program  and  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  scenic  area,  the  comprehensive 
plan  shall  be  governing. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  land 
acquisition  plan  which  shaU  identify  lands 
and  interests  therein  within  the  scenic  area 
which  should  be  acquired  and  held  in  public 
ownership  for  the  following  critical  pur- 
poses: preservation  of  the  scenic  view  from 
Highway  1;  access  to  the  beaches  and 
coastal  uplands;  protection  of  the  water- 
shed; pubUc  health  and  safety;  interpreta- 
tion of  the  natural  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  coast;  development  of  minirrn^i  visitor 
serving  facilities;  and  Implementation  of 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  shall  hold  public 
hearings  in  Monterey  Cotmty.  California  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  comments  and 
recommendations  of  interested  persons. 


Sac.  7.  (a)  There  Is  estsbllalMd  tlia  Big 
Sur  Cout  National  Scenic  Area  Advisory 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  The  Oommlasion  ■ball  be  oompoaed  of 
9  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  at 
least  6  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
Big  Sur  Coaat  National  Scenic  Area,  and  one 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary as  chairman. 

(c)  Members  of  tbe  Commlsalon  shaU 
serve  for  terms  of  three  years.  Any  vacancy 
In  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  tbe 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appatnt- 
ment  was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commlarton  (ball 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  but  the 
chairman  may  pay  tbe  expenses  reaaonably 
incurred  by  the  Commission  and  its  mem- 
ber* in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  sbaU 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  annuaUy, 
meet  and  consult  with  the  Commission  on 
general  poUcles  and  specific  matters  reUting 
to  planning,  administration  and  develop- 
ment affecting  the  scenic  area. 

(f)  The  Commission  shaU  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  tbe 
members  thereof. 

Sxc.  8.  Within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  the  area  within  the  scenic  area 
and  shall  report  to  the  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3  (c)  and  (d)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  880) ,  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  suitability  or  non- 
sultablllty  of  any  area  within  the  scenic 
area  for  designation  as  wUdemees.  Any 
designation  of  any  such  areas  as  wUdemess 
shall  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
such  subsections. 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  fees  shall  be  charged  for 
entrance  or  admission  to  the  scenic  area. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
establish  a  program  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  to  each 
unit  of  local  government  In  which  private 
lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes 
of  the  scenic  area  are  located.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  In  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent  as  In  the  case  of  payments  un- 
der the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
certain  payments  to  be  made  to  local  gov- 
ernments by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  based 
upon  the  amount  of  certain  public  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  locality",  ^>- 
proved  October  20,  1970.  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  section  S  of  such 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable. 

Ssc.  11.  (a)  For  tbe  piirpose  of  enabling 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  development 
of  the  scenic  area,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  SfiOO,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  land  acquisition, 
including  interests  therein,  under  this  Act, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
$10,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  throxigh  1990.  For  the  au- 
thorizations made  In  this  subsection,  any 
amounts  authorized  but  not  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
appropriation  in  succeeding  fiscal  yeara.9 


a.  iTss 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
8.  14  es 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tauiaoox,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClukz)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bnicp- 
ERs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1465, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Vaim  Credit  Act  of 
1971  to  permit  Farm  Credit  System  insti- 
tutions to  Improve  their  services  to  bor- 
rowers, and  for  other  purpooes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ixmr,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wnxuifs)  was 
added  as  a  coqKnsor  of  8.  1758.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
restore  to  Postal  Servioe  employees  their 
rii^ts  to  participate  vcdtmtarily,  as  pri- 
vate citixens,  in  the  political  proeesaeB  of 
the  Natian.  to  protect  such  emudeyees 
f  nnn  improper  political  solicitations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

B.  ia4* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tauubos,  tbe 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wsuna) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2249,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  minimum  level  of  price 
support  on  quota  peanuts  for  the  1980 
and  1981  crops. 

8.    9418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tauubov) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2415,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Otde 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  to  pvcHWrty 
purchased  by  a  person  who  is  encaged  in 
the  trade  or  business  of  furniture  rental 
or  leasing  to  others. 

s.  a4S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattbld.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2424,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  to 
require  competitive  bidding  In  oil  and 
gas  lands  set  apart  for  military  or  naval 
purposes,  and  to  expand  leasing  by  com- 
petitive bid  2%  miles  outside  known  geo- 
logical structures  of  a  producing  oU  or 
gas  field. 

S.   MSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CniLaB.  tbe 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mt.  Bnrxsnr).  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Smator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nxlkw), 
and  the  Saiator  frmn  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  coeponaors  of 
S.  2435,  a  bill  to  rescind  certain  appro- 
priations provided  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture  by  Federal  dq^artments,  and 
for  otUfer  purpoaea. 

siKAXB  joxMT  mMtotxiTtam  iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buuicx,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakix), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Foas) , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Ur. 
Yoimo).  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
{Mr.  Chttkch)  were  added  as  ooQwnsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolutlan  156,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorise  the  President  to 
issue  ttwnimiiy  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating that  week  in  November  which  in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National 
Family  Week." 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAGHmoii,  the 
SenatOT  from  Oklahoma.  (Mf.  Bonn), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampahlre 
(Bfr.  DDXKDr)  were  added  as  cosponaors 
of  Senate  Resolution  392,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  ot  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  should  immediate  take 
steps  to  reduce  interest  rates. 

AMSHDimiT   IfO.    ISSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  jACxaoH,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bncpna) 
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was  added  ad  a  coeponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1689  iatt  nded  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
3392.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  require- 
moit  of  inciEmaital  pricing  under  the 
Natural  Qas  Pcdicy  Act  of  1978. 
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402— SUBMIS- 
A     RESOLUTION     TO 
STANDING  RULES  OF 


(a)   paragr^h  11  of  rule 
ding  Rules  of  the  Senate 
redesignating  subparagraph 
subparagraph  (d)  and  by  adding  after 
b)    the  following  new  sub- 
report    (except   those  by 
on  Appropriations)  shall  also 


evaluation,  made  by  the 
tbe  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
sxtent  (If  any)  to  which  the 

the  bill  w  Joint  resolution 
tlon  or  deflation  In  the  na- 

or 


of  such  evaluation,  a  state- 
why  compliance  by  the 
the  requirements  of  clause 


re  tsons 


(fi)  of  paragraph  11  of 

(as  redesignated  by  sub- 

thls  resolution)   Is  amended 

"subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)" 

lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs 


:)■ 

nfVLA  lOIf AST    IMPACT    ACT 

Mr.  HEPU'J.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submittin ;  a  resolution  which  I  be- 
lieve will  proiide  the  necessary  impetus 
to  force  Cong:  ess  to  effectively  deal  with 
this  Nation's  ^ery  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  becooAng  increasingly  clear — as 
both  interest  rates  and  inflation  loom 
ominously  at  20  percent — that  Congress 
must  act — am  I  act  now — to  slow  the  in- 
flatimi  rate  aid  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  our  economy. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  failure  to  effectively 
deal  with  our  :urrent  economic  problems 
could  touch  of  a  round  of  econoinic  chaos 
in  this  count]  y  that  could  leave  each  of 
us  in  this  Chs  mber  helpless  as  this  great 
Nation  teeten  on  the  brink  of  economic 
depression. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  restoration 
of  fiscal  responsibility  to  our  Nation's 
economy.  I  foi  ight  long  and  hard,  along- 
side other  of  i  ay  colleagues,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  con  titutional  amendment  de- 
signed to  prol  ibit  Congress  from  spend- 
ing more  mon  ey  in  any  given  year  than 
it  takes  in.  I  £  m  still  convinced  that  this 
simple,  sounc  economic  principle,  en- 
forced by  constitutional  edict,  would  be 
the  mp6t  effec  tive  way  to  force  Congress 
to  live  within  1  bs  means. 

I  noted  witl  i  great  interest  during  the 
recent  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  bat- 
tle over  this  a  mendment  that  not  one  of 
those  Senator  i  opposing  the  amendment 
objected  to  t  le  concept  of  a  balanced 


budget — but  only  to  a  constitutional 
mandate  that  the  budget  be  balanced. 
At  that  time  I  voiced  my  doubts  that  this 
Congress  resolve  was  strong  enough  to 
balance  the  budget  without  the  consti- 
tutional mandate.  I  based  these  doubts 
on  the  dismal  record  this  Congress  has 
in  balancing  the  budget  by  the  statutory 
process. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  still  have  my 
doubts,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  provide  the  necessary 
impetus  to  force  Congress  to  solve  our 
economic  problems  through  the  statutory 
process. 

This  bill,  to  be  called  the  "Inflationary 
Impact  Act,"  would  require  that  an  eco- 
nomic evaluation  be  made  and  accom- 
pany each  bill  acted  upon  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  inflationary  impact  statement 
would  determine  to  what  extent  any  pro- 
posed legislation  would  affect  inflation 
in  our  national  economy. 

This  economic  evaluation,  to  be  made 
by  the  committee  reporting  out  the  bill 
in  question,  would  give  Senators  a  clear 
indication  of  what  impact  the  proposed 
measure  would  have  on  the  economy.  If 
a  bill  would  cause  inflation  to  be  in- 
creased, this  information  would  be 
clearly  stated  in  the  report.  If  the  meas- 
ure would  tend  to  reduce  inflation,  that 
too  would  be  known.  Then  each  Member 
could  vote  according  to  his  or  her  own 
conscience. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  any  of  you  in 
this  Chamber  that  balancing  the  budget 
will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Many  good  and 
worthwhile  programs  will  be  cut — and 
some  will  be  eliminated  altogether.  Yet, 
however  difficult  the  task,  we  must  stand 
firm  in  our  resolve  to  balance  the  1981 
Federal  budget  and  to  solve  our  economic 
probleois. 

Many  painful  and  difficult  choices 
await  us  in  the  coming  months  as  we  be- 
gin the  agonizing  process  of  deciding 
which  programs  and  projects  will  be  cut. 
I  believe  an  inflationary  impact  state- 
ment would  serve  as  a  useful  and  essen- 
tial guide  to  those  Senators  making  diffi- 
cult decisions  in  regard  to  budget  cuts. 
This  type  of  economic  evaluation  would 
provide  the  Senators  the  insight,  which 
is  now  lacking,  into  the  short-term  and 
long-term  eccmomic  impact  of  their 
votes. 

I,  for  one,  would  give  great  credence 
to  the  results  of  such  an  economic  evalu- 
ation— and  I  believe  other  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  truly  interested  in 
spending  discipline  would  do  the  same. 

The  idea  of  impact  statements  is  not 
new.  As  each  of  you  knows,  the  Gov- 
enunent  now  requires  that  businesses 
file  an  environmental  impact  statement 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  determine  what  impcu:t  new 
business  construction  or  expansion  will 
have  on  the  Nation's  environment. 

I  believe  Congress  has  little  excuse  for 
not  practicing  the  same  type  of  disci- 
pline that  it  requires  of  private  industry. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead  if  we  are 
going  to  wage  a  successful  war  against 


inflation— and  to  flght  this  war,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
weigh  very  carefiilly  the  impact  our  ac- 
tions will  have  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

However,  before  we  can  use  this  type 
of  economic  evaluation  as  a  helpful  and 
essential  guide,  we  must  put  into  place 
the  means  by  which  this  kind  of  evalua- 
tion can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  provides 
this  means.  Due  to  the  gravity  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  problems,  I  respectfully 
request  that  my  resolution  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  403— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  SENATORIAL  PAY 
RAISES 

Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
S.   Res.   403 

Resolved,  That  tt  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of  each  Sen- 
ator, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  n^ajorlty  and  minority  leaderb 
of  tbe  Senate  which  Is  actually  being  paid 
as  of  the  date  of  passage  of  this  resolution 
shall  not  be  increased  during  a  one-year 
period  beginning  ob  the  date  of  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

SENATORIAL    PAT    RAISES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  resolution  calling  for  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  congressional  pay  raises. 
The  American  people  are  demanding 
fiscal  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  must  respond  to  that 
demand  by  cutting  spending  to  balance 
the  budget,  by  enacting  procedural  re- 
forms that  will  insure  balanced  budgets 
in  future  years,  and  by  establishing  poli- 
cies that  encourage  American  produc- 
tivity. 

With  inflation  rates  approaching  20 
percent,  with  interest  rates  approaching 
20  percent,  there  is  a  wide  public  per- 
ception that  the  Federal  economy  is  out 
of  control.  Congress  must  show  that  it  is 
prepared  to  regain  control  of  the  econ- 
omy through  strong  and  positive  action. 

Stopping  inflation  will  require  sacri- 
fices by  everyone,  including  Members  of 
Congress.  We  must  send  the  American 
public  a  message  that  we  are  prepared 
not  only  to  do  our  part  in  controlling  in- 
flation, but  we  intend  to  take  the  lead  in 
fashioning  solutions  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  placing  a  1-yeer  mora- 
torium on  congressional  pay  raises. 
Members  of  Congress  can  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  we,  too,  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  our  economy 
back  on  the  right  course. 

For  us  to  ask  Americans  to  make  aU 
the  sacrifices  is  nothing  less  than  the 
worst  kind  of  arrogance.  By  adopting 
this  resolution  we  can  make  our  inten- 
tions clear.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  404— SUBMIB- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  A  STUDY  OF  HUMAN  EX- 
POSURE TO  NITRITES 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Cochhan,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hxm- 
DLESTON,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  LuGAK.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Nunh,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Zorihskt) 
submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources : 

S.  Res.  404 

Whereas  tbe  meat  Industry  Is  an  integral 
and  significant  part  of  American  agriculture 
and  Is  important  to  the  American  economy; 

Whereas  the  production  of  bacon  and  cer- 
tain processed  meat  and  -poultry  products 
is  vital  to  agricultural  producers  and  tbe 
meat  Industry; 

Whereas  the  use  of  nitrites  is  Imperative 
in  the  production  of  bacon  and  certain  proc- 
essed meat  and  poultry  products  to  prevent 
botulism; 

Whereas  the  use  of  nitrites  is  important  In 
imparting  the  characteristic  flavor  and  color 
of  bacon  and  certain  processed  meat  and 
poultry  products; 

Whereas  the  May  18.  1978,  study  "Dietary 
Nitrite  In  the  Rat"  conducted  by  Dr.  Paul 
M.  Newbeme  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  questioning  the  safety  of 
nitrites,  has  created  market  uncertainties 
for  certain  meat  and  poultry  producers,  and 
has  contributed  to  consumer  doubts  and  con- 
fusion about  the  safety  of  certain  meat  and 
poultry  products: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration are  using  the  Newbeme  study  to 
question  the  safety  of  nitrite  use,  which 
could  result  in  a  ban  on  tbe  use  of  nitrites; 

Whereas  a  ban  on  the  use  of  nitrites  could 
have  serlOTis  repercussions  on  American 
agricultural  producers  and  the  American 
meat  industry; 

Whereas  the  Oeneral  Accounting  OfBce,  in 
its  January  31,  1980,  report  "Does  Nitrite 
Cause  Cancer?  Concerns  About  Validity  of 
FDA-Sponsored  Study  Delay  Answer"  points 
out  crltlclms  of  the  research  design  and 
possibly  Incorrect  pathological  diagnosis  In 
the  Newbeme  study;  and 

Whereas  an  Increasing  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  community  believes 
that  rigid  and  Inflexible  approaches  to  food 
safety  are  not  defensible  sclentlflcaUy,  eco- 
nomically, and  socially:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Is  requested  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  all  pertinent  scientific 
Information  relating  to  the  risks  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  human  exposure  to 
nitrites.  The  review  shoiild  Include,  among 
other  things,  the  Newbeme  study  and  all 
other  animal  feeding  studies  ( including  those 
in  progress) ,  and  nltrosamine  occurrence  In 
foods  and  beverages. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  requested  to  submit  the  results  of  the  re- 
view, together  with  any  recommendations 
that  the  Academy  may  wish  to  make,  to 
Congress  by  July  1,  1981. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  tbe  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
duce the  economic  imcertainties  being 
faced  by  the  Nation's  pork  producers,  I 
am  today  submitting  a  resolution  under 
which  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
would  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  scientific  information  relating  to  the 
risks  and  benefits  of  using  nitrites. 


All  of  our  agricultural  producers  each 
day  face  a  multitude  of  risks.  Diseases, 
weather,  insects,  surpluses,  and  shifting 
consumer  preferences  are  among  the 
problems  they  face.  Over  the  past 
decade,  however,  no  group  of  farmers 
has  endured  more  continuing  problems 
than  the  Nation's  pork  producers. 

The  press  their  product  has  received 
resulted  in  declining  demand.  Only  after 
a  long  period  of  hard  work  were  the  pro- 
ducers able  to  begin  to  moderate  the 
slide  and  then  turn  eround  pork  con- 
sumption. 

Ten  years  ago  the  price  of  hogs  slipped 
to  10  cents  a  poimd.  This  drove  thou- 
sands of  producers  out  of  business.  Those 
who  managed  to  stay  in  business  were 
later  hit  with  the  effects  of  the  Russian 
grain  purchase  and  the  short  crops  of 
1974  that  pushed  feed  prices  to  record 
levels. 

Our  swine  producers  have  been  hit 
with  a  new  disease  problem — pseudo- 
rabies— that  takes  a  devastating  toll. 
Producers  are  also  haunted  by  the  spec- 
tre of  African  swine  fever  now  in  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America. 

However,  the  economic  and  natural 
problems  that  pork  producers  face  are 
minor  in  comparison  to  the  problems 
caused  by  Government  regulations.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration began  an  examination  of  the  use 
of  various  animal  drugs,  many  of  which 
are  vital  to  hog  production.  This  has 
added  uncertainty.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  Increased  their  moni- 
toring activities  for  drug  residues  even 
though  there  is  widesoread  scientific 
opinion  that  some  of  FDA's  analytical 
techniques  are  not  reliable.  This  not  only 
causes  uncertainty,  but  it  has  resulted 
in  several  major  economic  losses. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  hog  pro- 
ducers, however,  comes  from  the  two 
pronged  attack  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  FDA  against  nitrites,  a 
product  that  has  been  used  in  the  pre- 
serving and  processing  of  meats  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Much  of  our  pork  is  processed  and 
preserved  using  nitrites.  They  are  criti- 
cal in  the  production  of  bacon  and  the 
prevention  of  botulism.  Over  the  past 
2  years  there  has  been  a  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  use  of  nitrites.  Much  of  this 
results  from  the  emotion -laden  opposi- 
tion against  all  food  additives  regardless 
of  their  function  or  of  their  importance 
to  public  health. 

One  study  suggested  a  possible  link  be- 
tween nitrites  and  cancer.  I  would  note 
that  the  principal  researcher,  Dr.  New- 
beme at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  carefully  qualified  his  find- 
ings as  to  their  implications  for  policy. 
We  have  had  continued  debate  about  ni- 
trites but  again  without  evidence  of  fact. 
In  hearings  that  were  held  by  one  of 
our  subcommittees,  the  following  ex- 
change occurred  between  Senator  Lxaht, 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  two  wit- 
nesses, who  are  scientists: 

Senator  Leaht.  Do  we  run  a  greater  risk 
from  tbe  addition  of  nitrites  to  food  than 
from  what  occurs  naturally,  generally  In  tbe 
United  States,  in  vegetables  and  other  sub- 
stances? 


Dr.  LiUUfSKT.  Yea. 

Dr.  WdBBURCBK.  There  I  would  wkj  cate- 
goricaUy,  "No." 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  scientific 
consensus  on  this  issue.  At  this  time,  the 
Newbeme  study  is  being  reviewed  by  a 
panel  of  scientific  experts.  I  think  their 
findings  have  already  been  documented 
in  a  GAO  review  as  well  as  preliminary 
reports  from  the  scientists  on  the  review 
panel.  In  essoice,  they  are  suggesting 
that  there  are  inadequacies  in  tbe  study 
design  and  wltti  the  conclusions.  Yet  our 
pork  industry  continues  to  endure  un- 
certainty because  of  the  doubts  raised. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
establish  once  and  for  all  the  benefits 
and  risks  of  nitrites.  The  use  of  nitrites 
as  a  preservative  and  processing  agent 
is  important  to  consumers  as  wril  as  to 
pork  producers.  The  role  of  Government 
should  not  be  one  that  creates  uncer- 
tainty and  conf  usicm.  We  should  move 
to  find  answers  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  This  is  precisely  what 
my  resolution  is  designed  to  do.  The  res- 
olution calls  for  a  comprehensive  review 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
all  pertinent  scientific  infOTmatlon  re- 
lating to  the  risks  and  benefits  associ- 
ated with  human  exposure  to  nitrites. 

I  am  pleased  that  15  of  my  coUeagues 
are  coq?onsors  of  the  resolution.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  resoluUon 
without  delay.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL  RADIATION  PROTECTION 
COUNCIL— S.  1938 

AMElTDlCXirT    NO.    1«9S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendmoit 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S. 
1938,  a  bill  to  insure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  workers,  the  general  public,  and 
the  environment  from  harmful  radiation 
exposure,  to  establish  mechanisms  for 
effective  coordination  among  the  various 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  radiation 
protection  activities,  to  develop  a  coordi- 
nated radiation  research  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when 
he  introduced  S.  2539  earlier  in  today's 
proceedings.) 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTRE   ON    ENIXOT    RECT71.ATION 

o  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15,  1980,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  proposed  authori- 
zation for  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals,  and  the  regulatory  programs 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Conservation  and  Solar 
Applications.  This  hearing  will  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  6226  of  the  Dlrkaen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  appearance 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conserva- 
tion and  Solar  Applications  has  been 
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April  15  from  the  origi- 
date  of  AprU  28.« 


Mr.  President.  I 

that  the  Agriculture 

on  Nutrition  has  sched- 

to  review  the  child  nutrl- 

administered  by  the  U.S. 


Agriculture.  Testimony 

to  legislative  changes 

nutrition  programs,  but 

does  not  intend  to  deal 

of  commodity  vouchers 


will  be  held  on  April  15 

_  at  9:30  a.m.  on  both 

:  24,  Russell  Building.  Any- 

;o  testify  should  contact 

of  the  Agriculture 

at  224-6901.* 


sua 

comcTrm :  on   vrr^tANS'  attaibs 
•  Mr.    CRAN3TON.    Mr.    President,    I 


announce,  for  the  infor- 
»  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
hearing  scheci  ule  of  the  Cc»nmittee  on 
Veterans'  Aflt  trs,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  for   he  month  of  April. 

Tuesdai',  April  8,  beginning  at 
1  pjn.,  in  roo  n  412  of  the  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Bufding.  the  committee  will 
a  staff  inquiry,  open  to 
the  public,  cohceming  the  replacement 
medical  facilil  tes  proposed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administi  ation  for  the  Minneapolis 
tenter.  Participants  will 
include  representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Medic^  School,  veterans  service 
organizations.  I  and  community  groups 
concerned  abcut  health  care  and  plan- 
ning in  the  ar^a  served  by  the  VA  medi- 
cal center. 

Questions     [regarding     this     inquiry 
should  be  dlrtcted  to  Janice  Orr,  pro- 


fessional staff 
tee,  at  (202) 


member  on  the  ccHnmit- 
324-9126. 


On   Wednes  day,   April    16,   beginning     com MrrrEz  on  enkrot  and  natukal  Bssovmcxs 


at  9  ajn.,  in 
Senate  Office 
will  conduct  a 


Wednew  ay 


On 
9:30  a  jn.,  in 
ate  Office  Bu$dlng, 
hold  an 
Admjnistratioi  1 
relating   to 
and  monitortaig 


nom< 


I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Stonx)  to  chair  this  hearing. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  at  this 
hearing  should  contact  Bill  Brew,  as- 
sociate counsel  on  the  committee  staff, 
at  (202)  224-9126.* 

SUBCOIUCITTKE  ON  UIVU.  SRVICB  UBMSaAX. 
8BK  VICES 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Presidrat,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  April  16,  in  room  3302. 
Oirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  at  9:30 
ajn.,  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
and  Qeneral  Services  will  continue  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  ccHisider  issues  and  leg- 
islation affecting  the  system,  including 
S.  2449,  a  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  disability  retirement  program,  and 
S.  2450,  a  bill  to  reduce  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  annuitants  by  Increases  at- 
tributable to  months  prior  to  the  month 
in  which  the  commencing  date  of  an  an- 
nuity occurs.* 

SELECT  COMlflTTEE  ON  INDIAN  ATFAXU 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  17, 
1980,  beginning  at  10  ajn.  in  room  357 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  H.R. 
2102,  an  act  pertaining  to  the  inheritance 
of  trust  or  restricted  land  on  the  Stfuid- 
Ing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation,  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Peter 
Taylor  of  the  committee  staff  on  exten- 
sion 224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should  write 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 


room  412  of  the  Russell 
Building,  the  committee 
public  hearing  on  S.  2534, 


a  bill  I  Intro  luced  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  promote  the  re- 
cruitment an<  retention  of  physicians, 
dmtlsts,  nur»s,  and  other  health-care 
personnel  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
ticm's  Departn  lent  of  Medicine  and  Siu*- 
gery,  and  issu>s  relating  to  the  recruit- 
ment and  reU  Qtion  of  qualified  health- 
care professionals  to  staff  VA  health- 
care facilities,  including  special  pay  au- 
thority for  ViL  physicians  and  dentists 
and  appropriate  methods  of  improving 
the  OKiditiocu  relating  to  hiring,  com- 
pensating, pre  noting,  and  similar  activ- 
ities in  conne(  tion  with  nursing  person- 
nel and  other  health  workers  within  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

PtnoDs  Intek-ested  in  testif  jring  at  this 
hearing  shouli  I  contact  Bill  Brew,  asso- 
ciate couns^  ( in  the  committee  staff,  at 
(202)  234-9121 


April  23,  beginning  at 

412  of  the  Russell  Sen- 

the  committee  will 

hearing  on  Veterans' 

programs  and  poUcies 

l)umh airing,    implantation, 

of  cardiac  pacemakers. 


•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  which  the  Committee  on  E]nergy 
and  Natural  Resources  had  scheduled  for 
10  ajn.,  Friday,  April  18,  on  the  recent 
study  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  entitled  "Energy  in  Transition: 
1985-2010."  is  being  rescheduled  for  2 
p.m.  on  the  same  day,  Friday,  April  18, 
1980  in  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Questions  about  this 
hearing  should  be  directed  to  Benjamin 
S.  Cooper  or  James  T.  Bruce  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-9894.* 

SELECT  COMMPTTBE  ON  INDIAN  AITAIX8 

*  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  21 
and  22,  1980,  beginning  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  1202  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building  on  April  21,  and  in  room  5110 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building  on 
April  22.  Testimony  is  invited  regarding 
proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Jo  Jo 
Hunt  of  the  committee  staff  on  exten- 
sion 224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify 


or  whd  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should  write 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 

acixcT  coMicrrTEE  on  bkaix  bxtsinesb 

*  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  small  business  research  and  de- 
velopment program  on  April  30,  1980,  in 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  ajn. 
Interested  persons  should  contact  the 
committee  staff  at  224-5175.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VIEWS  OF  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS  ON  INCARCERATED 
VETERANS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  <m 
July  11  of  last  year,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  held  an  oversight  hear- 
ing on  issues  related  to  incarcerated  vet- 
erans. Among  the  witnesses  who  pro- 
vided statements  for  that  hearing  was 
Mr.  Stephen  L.  Edmlston,  Administra- 
tive Assistant,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erani.  By  inadvertence,  which  I  sincerely 
regret,  the  DAV  statement  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  printed  record  of  that 
hearing. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  remedy  that 
error,  the  DAV  statement  will  be  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  that  organization's 
testimony  before  the  committee  at  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration readjustment  counseling 
program  for  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
which  is  scheduled  for  May  21.  In  addi- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  DAV  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  all  Sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  public  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  DAV's  views  on 
issues  related  to  Incarcerated  veterans 
at  this  time  as  well  as  when  the  May  21 
hearing  record  is  published. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  op  Stephen  L.  Edbcmton 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  members  of  tlie  com- 
mittee: The  DAV  appreciates  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  our  views  on  the  Veterans 
Administration's  Outreach  Services  Program 
for  Incarcerated  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  DAV  commends  you 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  for 
holding  these  hearings.  Clearly,  this  reflects 
the  sincere  Interest  and  concern  of  the  Com- 
mittee In  the  VA's  efforts  to  assist  Incar- 
cerated veterans  in  obtaining  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled. 

vetekans  outxeach  services  program 

The  Congress  has  declared  that  the  Out- 
reach Services  Program  authorized  by  Sub- 
chapter IV  of  Chapter  3,  Title  38.  U.S.  Code 
is  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  all  vet- 
erans are  provided  timely  and  appropriate 
assistance  to  aid  and  encourage  them  in  ap- 
plying for  and  obtaining  benefits  and  serv- 
ices in  order  that  they  may  achieve  a  rapid 
social  and  economic  readjustment  to  civilian 
life  and  obtain  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  themselves  and  their  dependents.  The 
Congress  has  charged  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration with  the  afllrmatlve  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  seeUng  out  veterans  and  their 
dependents  who  may  be  eligible  for  benefits 
and  providing  them  with  the  services  neces- 
sary to  apply  and  obtain  such  beaefits. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  a«  the  result  of  a  report 
released  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  in  De- 
cember 1S74  (Need  for  Improved  Outreach 
Efforts  for  Veterans  In  Prison  or  on  Parole) 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Issued  regiila- 
tlons  which  directed  the  Regional  Offices  to 
schedule  semi-annual  visits  to  all  federal  and 
state  prisons  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
group  briefings  and  indlvid\ial  counseling  for 
veteran  inmates.  AdditlonaUy.  the  Regional 
Offices  were  directed  to  also  conduct  periodic 
briefings  for  ai^roprlate  officials  of  penal 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  concerning  veterans'  benefits. 
However,  this  regulation  specified  that  visits 
would  only  be  scheduled  where  prison  au- 
thorities felt  that  such  services  were  desir- 
able and  necessary. 

In  December  of  1978  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  that  Department 
of  Veterans'  Benefits  personnel  had  con- 
ducted nearly  63,(X>0  Individual  counseling 
sessions  for  Incarcerated  veterans  since  1975. 

Certainly,  statistics  reveal  an  Improved 
outreach  effort  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, at  least  compared  to  the  statistics  re- 
ported by  the  Comptroller  General  in  1974. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  concerned 
that  the  VA's  efftwt  is  not  evenly  applied 
nationwide.  Earlier  this  year  Correction's 
Magazine  reported  that  they  had  conducted 
a  small  stirvey  of  institutions  in  New  Eng- 
land. Correction's  Magazine  reported  that  the 
assessments  provided  by  the  corrections  ad- 
ministrators from  these  Institutions  "ranged 
from  'outstanding  cooperation'  to  an  ada- 
mant 'we  never  seem  them'." 

Additionally,  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  DAV  of  a  number  of  selected  National 
Service  Offices  around  the  country  revealed 
similar  findings. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  believe 
.the  Veterans'  Administration  is  totally  at 
fault  for  these  findings.  We  believe  the  au- 
thorities of  many  correctional  institutions 
and  in  some  cases  the  state  governments 
and  their  legislatures  are  also  to  blame  for 
this  uneven  activity  in  the  VA's  outreach 
program  for  incarcerated  veterans. 

As  an  example,  on  June  6,  1979  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  Florida  approved  House 
bill  No.  1696.  This  law.  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1.  1979.  relates  to  the  veterans' 
benefits  received  by  inmates  In  Florida's  cor- 
rectional institutions — directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Board  of  Regents  to  require 
that  area  vocational-technical  centers,  in- 
stitutions within  the  community  college  sys- 
tem, and  institutions  within  the  state  uni- 
versity system  withdraw  all  requests  for 
course  approval  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  education  programs  offered  in 
correctional  facilities  which  are  provided 
through  state  funding  at  no  cost  to  the 
inmates. 

Similar  legislation  to  restrict  the  payment 
of  VA  educational  benefits  has  also  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  result  of  complaints  from  prison  officials 
who  believe  that  these  excess  funds  paid  to 
inmates  cause  problems  with  respect  to 
narcotics  and  thefts. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  these 
types  of  proposals  inappropriate,  however, 
we  are  most  supportive  of  the  provisions  of 
8.  870.  an  Administration  proposal,  to  pro- 
vide special  limitations  on  the  payment  of 
education  benefits  to  Incarcerated  veterans. 
We  believe  that  this  type  of  an  approach — 
to  a  situation  that  prison  authorities  ap- 
parently cannot  correct  or  control — wUl  serve 
to  aid  these  veterans  in  returning  to  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  greatly  reduce  the 
high  rate  of  recidivism. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  Veterans  Administration  could  im- 
prove their  present  outreach  efforts  if  they 
scheduled  more  frequent  and  regular  visits 
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to  institutions  by  one  qieclflc  Individual.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  VA  must  establlah  and 
gain  the  trust  of  inmates  and  prison  officials 
by  providing  consistent  service  with  appro- 
priate follow-up  contact  to  insure  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  this  program. 

Of  course,  Bfr.  Chairman.  It  U  no  secret 
that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  budgetary 
restrictions  of  the  past  few  years.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  staffing  levels  within 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  to  in- 
sure that  the  VA  has  sufficient  personnel  to 
do  the  job  right. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  tbeae  Individuals  are 
being  punished  for  unlawful  acts  against 
society,  we  must  not  forget  that  many  of 
these  individuals  served  honorably  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  great  Nation  and  have  earned 
the  right  to  certain  VA  benefits.  And  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans are  the  needs  of  those  Incarcerated 
veterans  who  suffer  from  service-connected 
disabilities.  Therefore,  It  is  our  belief  that 
greater  emphasis  shotUd  be  directed  to  the 
positive  utUization  of  VA  benefits  in  an 
effort  to  assist  this  unique  group  of  veterans. 
particiUarly  the  service-connected  disabled 
veteran,  rather  than  further  alienate  and 
restrict  them. 

That  completes  my  statement  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  again  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  for  holding  these 
hearings  and  allowing  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  to  express  its  views  on  the 
VA's  outreach  efforts  to  assist  incarcerated 
veterans. 

(Cniapter  79-1831 
House  Bnx  No.  1696 
An  act  relating  to  veteran's  benefits  received 
by  Inmates  of  correctional  institutions; 
creating  s.  230.e&5.  Florida  Statutes; 
amending  s.  230.761(2)  (b).  Florida  Stat- 
utes, 1978  Supplement;  adding  s.  240.052 
(4)  (c) ,  Florida  Statutes,  1978  Supplement; 
directing  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  require  that  area  vocational - 
technical  centers,  institutions  within  the 
community  college  system,  and  institu- 
tions within  the  State  University  System 
withdraw  all  requests  for  course  approval 
from  the  Veteran's  Administration  for  ed- 
ucation programs  offered  in  correctional 
facilities  which  are  provided  through  state 
funding  at  no  cost  to  the  inmate;  provid- 
ing an  effective  date 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida; 

Section  1.  Section  230.656.  Florida  Stat- 
utes, is  created  to  read;  230.666  Education 
programs  in  correctional  facilities. — ^The  De- 
partment of  E:ducatlon  shall  require  that 
each  vocational -technical  center  withdraw 
all  requests  for  course  approval  from  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration  for  education  pro- 
grams offered  in  correctional  facilities  which 
are  provided  through  state  funding  at  no 
cost  to  the  inmate. 

SEC.  2.  Paragraph  (b)  of  subsection  (2)  of 
section  230.761.  Florida  Statutes.  1978  Sup- 
plement, is  amended  to  read:  230.761  Finan- 
cial support  of  commimlty  colleges. — 
(2)  Student  tees. — 

(b)  The  state  board  shall  adopt  rules  per- 
mitting the  deferral  of  registration  and  tui- 
tion fees  for  those  students  receiving  finan- 
cial aid  from  federal  or  state  assistance  pro- 
grams, when  such  aid  Is  delayed  tn  being 
transmitted  to  the  student  through  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  student. 
Failure  to  make  timely  application  for  siich 
aid  shall  be  insufficient  reason  to  receive  such 
deferral. 

1.  Veterans  and  other  eligible  students  re- 


ceiving benefits  under  chapter  33,  chapter  M, 
or  chapter  36.  38  U.S.C.,  shaU  be  entitled  to 
one  deferment  each  af^idtmlf  year  and  an 
additional  deferment  each  time  there  la  a 
delay  in  the  receipt  of  their  benefits. 
3.  In  adopting  such  rules,  the  state  board  la 
required  to  enforce  the  ooUectlon  of  or 
otherwise  settle  delinquent  accounts. 

3.  Th«  state  board  shaU  require  that  each 
institution  within  the  community  college 
system  withdraw  all  requests  for  oonrae  ^>- 
proval  from  the  Veteran's  Admlnistratton  for 
education  programs  offered  in  correetloaal 
faculties  ^rtUch  are  provided  through  state 
funding  at  no  cost  to  the  inmate. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (c)  Is  added  to  subaeo- 
tlon  (4)  of  section  240.062.  Florida  Statntae. 
1978  Supplement,  to  read:  240.0fi3  Admis- 
sion of  students;  fees. — 

(4)  The  Board  of  Begenta  shaU  adopt  rules 
permitting  the  deferral  of  registration  and 
tuition  fees  for  those  students  receiving  fi- 
nancial aid  from  federal  or  state  assistance 
programs,  when  such  aid  is  delayed  in  being 
transmitted  to  the  student  through  dreum- 
stances  beyond  the  contrtri  of  the  student.^ 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  514  ES- 
TABLISHES A  HARMFUL  PRECE- 
DENT 

*  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Hattizlo  and  I  would  like  Jolnt^  to 
indicate  our  reservations  concerning 
House  Joint  Resolution  514.  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  accepted  a  few  days 
ago.  As  everyone  will  recall,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  faced  serious  and 
immediate  financial  problems  stnoe 
March  15  when  its  authority  to  expend 
funds  expired.  This  was  an  urgent  sit- 
uation. It  required  a  quick  sdutian.  and 
the  Congress  demonstrated  its  Ingenuity 
and  flexlbUlty  by  finding  <nie. 

We  would  Uke  to  draw  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  consequences  of  the  aoln- 
tion  selected,  which  was  to  expropriate 
$12.1  million  in  so-called  unoblliv^ 
balances  in  fiscal  year  1980  taais 
from  the  International  CommimlcattOD 
Agency. 

At  this  moment,  UJS.  relations  with 
other  countries  are  seriously  strained  in 
several  areas  of  the  world.  wt'«^«»%  at 
this  time,  we  need  Improved  capabilities 
for  communicating  with  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  promoting  mutual  under- 
standing. It  is  not  helpful  to  withdraw 
these  $12  million  from  the  budget  ot  the 
agency  which  supports  the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  already  greatly  dimin- 
ished Fulbright  exchange  program.  It 
is  also  incorrect  to  term  such  funds  as 
"unobligated  balances"  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  mid-year  what 
levels  of  funding  may  not  be  coounltted 
by  year's  end.  Indeed,  it  would  be  ad- 
ministratively prudent  to  reserve  some 
budgetary  flexibility  in  the  fast-moving 
foreign  affairs  field.  We  are  disturbed 
that  the  ICA  may  have  been  selected  for 
the  exprcq>riation  in  part  became  of  a 
perception  that  its  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  welfare  are  somehow  less  es- 
sential than  are  those  of  other  programs. 

We  concur  with  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  and 
with  members  of  the  higher  education 
community  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
514  establishes  a  harmful  precedent.  A 
statement  recoitly  issued  by  the  board 
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Commission 

ON  PDBUC  DmXJMACT, 

DC,  March  24.  1980. 
of  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
House  Committee  on  Ap- 
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being  reassessed,  at  a  moment  when  the 
American  pubUc  clearly  wish  a  stronger  US. 
presence  overseas,  members  of  the  Congress 
are  suggesting  that  our  most  Important  arm 
of  peaceful  international  diplomacy  be 
shortened. 

Do  members  of  the  Congress  seriously 
think  that  it  Is  wise,  prudent  and  sound 
public  policy : 

To  take  money  from  students  and  scholars 
traveling  to  and  from  this  covmtry; 

To  take  money  from  the  operations  of  the 
Voice  of  America  (only  recently  Instructed 
by  the  National  Security  Council  to  broaden 
their  efforts  overseas) ; 

To  take  money  from  our  libraries,  publica- 
tions and  exhibitions  around  the  world; 

All  this  to  finance  the  payroll  of  a  domestic 
agency  caught  In  the  throes  of  a  congres- 
sional fight? 

We  urge  you  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  withdraw  or  defeat  H.J.  Res.  514  In 
the  public  Interest.  Svirely  our  great  nation 
does  not  have  to  resort  to  this  kind  of 
shabby,  lll-ooncelvedi  evea  shameful 
maneuvering  to  meet  its  payrolls  and  other 
obligations. 

OUN    ROBISON, 

ChaiT7nan.9 


SOVIET  INTRODUCING  NEW  TANK 
IN  EUROPE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reaped  the  inevitable  results  of  20  years 
of  neglect  of  U.S.  armored  forces. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  fielded  the  M-60 
tank  which  was  slightly  better  as  a  com- 
bat vehicle  than  its  contemporary,  the 
Soviet  T-62.  Unfortunately,  the  most 
modem  U.S.  tank  In  service  today  is  the 
M-60  while  the  Soviets  have  fielded  the 
T-64  and  the  T-72. 

This  did  not  have  to  be  the  case.  The 
U.S.  developed  but  did  not  deploy  the 
dramatically  improved  MBT-70.  The 
MBT-70  was  a  casualty  of  the  antimili- 
tary  feeling  of  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's.  The  termination  of  this  vehicle 
assured  U  S.  inferiority  in  the  1970'8. 

The  current  situation  is  far  worse 
than  we  have  been  lead  to  believe.  Drew 
Middleton  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  "the  evidence  of 
European  intelligence  sources  smd  De- 
fense Department  officials  who  have  tes- 
tified before  Congress  is  that  the  two 
Russian  battle  tanks  are  equipped  with 
a  new  form  of  armor  resistant  to  pene- 
tration by  U.S.  TOW  and  Dragon  anti- 
tank missiles  and  against  European 
HOT  and  Millan  missiles  well."  These 
are  the  heaviest  antitank  weapons  that 
NATO  has  in  Europe  today.  If  this  is 
true  it  means  that  not  a  single  anti- 
tank weapon  on  the  ground  in  Europe 
today  can  stop  the  latest  Soviet  tanks. 
Moreover,  writes,  Drew  Middleton, 
"The  T-80  is  expected  to  have  even  bet- 
ter Armor."  The  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Dr.  William  Perry,  told  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Middleton  notes,  that  "the 
TOW  antitank  missile  was  incapable  of 
penetrating  the  T-64  and  T-72  and  that 
even  after  planned  modifications  the 
new  TOW-2  might  be  incapable  of  stop- 
ping the  T-80." 

During  World  War  n  we  faced  simi- 
lar problems.  The  German  Tiger  and 
Panther  tank  had  far  superior  armor. 
UJ3.  M-4  Sherman  could  not  penetrate 
its  frontal  armor.  However,  we  were  able 
to  defeat  the  Germans  because  we  had 
far  more  tanks  than  they  did. 


Today,  the  situation  is  worse.  The  So- 
viets have  better  tanks  and  much  greater 
numbers  of  tanks.  Mr.  Middleton  reports 
that  the  Soviets  already  have  9,900  T-64/ 
72  tanks  by  mid- 1979,  compared  to  a 
planned  U.S.  production  of  7,700  XM-I 
by  1990. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  reversed  his  ill- 
advised  decision  against  the  production 
of  the  neutron  bomb.  This  may  be  the 
only  effective  antitank  weapon  we  have 
in  the  1980's.  Especially  in  the  light  of 
his  subsequent  decision  to  deploy  high 
yield  long  range  theater  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe,  his  opposition  to  the  neutron 
bomb  is  simply  irrational. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mlddleton's  article  to 
my  colleague's  attention  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  article  follows: 
Sovirr  iNTBonuciNO  N«w  Tank  in   Etjbopb 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 

WbUe  the  United  States  has  been  moving 
toward  the  production  of  its  first  new  tank 
In  20  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  Im- 
proving the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  tank 
forces  and  has  embarked  on  the  production 
of  Its  fourth  new  tank  In  20  years,  the  T-«0. 

The  Russian  tank  program  could  be  viewed 
with  more  equanimity  by  the  United  States 
and  Its  NATO  alUes  If  there  was  reasonable 
confidence  that  the  Soviet  tanks  now  de- 
ployed, the  T-fl4  and  T-72,  were  vulnerable 
to  the  antitank  guided  missiles  in  the  Amer- 
ican and  allied  armies. 

But  the  evidence  of  European  intelligence 
sources  and  Defense  Department  officials 
who  have  testified  before  Congress  Is  that 
the  two  Russian  battle  tanks  are  equipped 
with  a  new  form  of  armor  resistant  to  pene- 
tration by  the  United  States  TOW  and 
Dragon  antitank  missiles  and  against  the 
European  HOT  and  Milan  missiles  as  well. 

Both  TOW  and  Dragon  are  being  modified 
to  Insure  penetration  of  existing  Russian 
armor.  But  some  analysts  of  the  Soviet  tank 
forces  doubt  whether  these  modifications 
will  produce  weapons  that  vrill  destroy  the 
T-80's,  which  are  expected  to  reach  Russian 
armored  divisions  late  this  year. 

soviet   DKP1.0TS    MOBX  TANKS 

The  quantitative  lead  that  the  West  hoped 
to  assume  through  the  production  of  the 
American  XM-1  tank,  the  West  German  Leo- 
pard II,  the  British  Chleftan  II  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  antitank  guided  missiles  has 
been  put  In  doubt.  And  the  Russians  have 
added  to  their  quantitative  superiority. 

By  the  middle  of  last  year  about  9,900 
T-64'8  and  T-72's  had  been  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  About  7,800  of  these  were  with 
armored  units  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
western  military  districts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition  the  Soviet  army  has  about  12,000 
tanks,  most  of  them  older  models.  In  storage, 
according  to  European  Intelligence  sources. 

The  United  States  Army's  goal  for  produc- 
tion of  the  XM-1  U  about  7,700  tanks  by  late 
In  the  decade. 

The  military  problem  posed  for  the  West  by 
the  Soviet  superiority  In  nimibers  and  qual- 
ity has  been  exacerbated  by  the  improvement 
in  the  body  armor  of  the  T-72  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  late  models  of  the  T-64.  The  T-80 
Is  expected  to  have  even  better  armor. 

In  testimony  to  Congress  last  year  William 
J.  Perry,  Under  Secretary  of  Research  and 
Engineering  In  the  Defense  Department,  and 
Percy  A.  Pierre,  Asslstont  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Research,  Development  and  Acqui- 
sition, made  some  significant  disclosiires. 

INCAPABLX   OF   PTNETKATINO   ABMOK 

Mr.  Perry  said  that  the  TOW  antitank  mU- 
slle  was  Incapable  of  penetrating  the  T-(M 
and  T-72  and  that  even  after  the  planned 
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modlficaUons  the  new  TOW-2  might  be  in- 
capable of  stopping  the  T-80. 

Mr.  Pierre  was  equally  frank.  He  told  Con- 
gress that  both  the  T-64  and  the  T-72  were 
superior  to  the  M-eO,  the  American  tank  now 
deployed  in  Europe,  and  that  "In  face  of  the 
overlapping  succession  of  new  tank  develop- 
ments we  no  longer  are  on  safe  ground  con- 
tending that  our  yet-to-be-deployed  XM-1 
will  be  vastly  superior  to  future  Soviet 
models." 

American  and  European  specialists  see 
these  elements  in  the  armored  equation : 

lUntU  modified  American  and  European 
antitank  missiles  are  produced  and  deployed, 
Soviet  tanlLS.  already  numerically  superior, 
will  be  able  to  take  a  hit  on  their  frontal 
armor  and  keep  moving. 

HThe  quality  of  the  new  American  tank 
and  of  advanced  West  German,  British  and 
French  tanks  will  be  matched  by  the  Soviet 
T-80,  which.  If  past  performance  offers  a 
criterion,  will  be  produced  at  greater  speed 
and  in  greater  numbers. 

The  United  States  is  attempting  to  improve 
the  range  and  lethality  of  the  more  than  100,- 
000  TOW  missiles  in  the  Army's  Inventory 
and  to  Improve  the  range  of  the  Dragon  mis- 
sile by  over  50  percent  of  its  present  range 
of  1,000  to  1,500  meters. 

PBOMISING    WXAPON    FOB   FTTTUBX 

A  more  promising  weapon  for  the  future  is 
the  Assault  Breaker,  a  new  antitank  weapon 
being  developed  by  the  United  States  and  a 
French-Brltlsh-West  German  consortium 
that,  barring  delays  in  funding  and  develop- 
ment, will  be  deployed  in  the  last  half  of 
the  decade. 

Assault  Breaker  will  fire  multiple  missiles 
carrying  large  numbers  of  small  heat-seeking 
bombs,  or,  alternatively,  small  missiles  with 
a  range  of  almost  100  miles. 

The  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  according  to  arms  specialists,  already 
has  awarded  a  number  of  contracts  for  com- 
ponents of  the  Assault  Breaker  system.  The 
next  steps  are  the  assembly  of  the  missiles 
and  tests  against  tanks. 

Some  senior  officers,  who  asked  for  ano- 
nymity because  of  their  roles  in  operational 
planning,  said  they  thought  the  Assault 
Breaker  was  like  ether  panaceas  promised  in 
the  past:  "Pie  in  the  sky." 

What  the  Army  needs  In  the  next  "danger- 
ous years,"  they  said,  is  a  weapon  available 
today  "or  at  latest  tomorrow."  The  recurring 
theme  is  that  the  Army  may  not  have  the 
time  to  develop,  test  and  produce:  "We  need 
something  now."  9 


BALANCING  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  remarks  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors  Monday,  March  31, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remabks  or  Senatob  Edmund  S.  Mdskie  to 

THE   National   Association   of   Realtobs, 

Mabch  31,  1980 

The  very  nature  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's work  demands  an  ongoing  dialogue  wtih 
outside  experts  and  Informed  advisors. 

We  are  legislators,  not  economists — and  yet 
we  must  make  decisions  which  are  intimately 
related  to  the  state  of  the  economy. 

We  deal  with  issues  of  great  concern  to 
the  business  community — and  yet  very  few 
of  us  have  much  practical  business  experi- 
ence. 

We  must  budget  for  every  aspect  of  Gov- 
ernment activity — and  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  be  deeply  familiar  with  all  of  those 
activities. 

And  so,  we  must  rely  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  opinions  and  judgments  of  others— both 
In  and  out  of  Government.  That  is  why  I  am 
very  pleased  to  speak  with  you  this  morning. 


and  to  have  your  association's  formal  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  the  fiscal  1981 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  statement 
this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  own  thoughts  about  the 
direction  we  are  taking  this  year. 

Mark  Twain  defined  an  expert  as  someone 
who  comes  from  more  than  25  miles  away. 
By  that  standard,  most  of  you  would  qualify. 

But  a  more  stringent  standard  must  apply 
to  those  who  seek  to  play  a  role  In  shaping 
fiscal  policy.  As  representatives  of  one  of 
Americas'  most  Important  Industries,  you 
are  well  qualified  to  help  us  consider  the 
Issues. 

The  well-known  maxim  that  "the  busi- 
ness of  America  is  business"  may  be  a  bit 
overstated.  But  the  well-being  of  American 
business  and  industry  is  centrally  Important 
to  the  prosperity  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Yours  Is  one  of  the  most  essential  indus- 
tries of  all.  The  health  of  our  economy  de- 
pends very  heavily  on  the  builders,  develop- 
ers, and  those  who  manage  the  buying  and 
selling  of  real  property. 

Unfortunately,  your  Industry  Is  also  one 
which  traditionally  absorbs  much  of  the 
punishment  when  the  economy  turns  sour. 
And  the  housing  and  real  estate  markets  are 
among  the  first  to  fall. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  no  one  is  safe  from 
the  twin  disasters  of  ever  higher  prices  and 
ever  more  expensive  credit.  Quite  rightly,  the 
American  people  look  to  public  officeholders 
for  answers. 

I  will  not  accept  the  simplistic  point  of 
view  that  Government  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  current  dilemma — nor  that  Govern- 
ment alone  can  solve  it. 

But  Government  is  Indeed  responsible  for 
limiting  public  spending  to  prudent  levels — 
for  shaping  a  disciplined  long  range  fiscal 
policy — and  lor  exercizing  leadership  in  a 
national  effort  to  turn  the  economy  around. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  leadership  must 
begin  with  a  balanced  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1981.  I  can  assure  you  without  reserva- 
tion that  the  budget  which  we  are  now  draft- 
ing will  Indeed  refiect  a  balance  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

But  do  not  be  taken  in  by  tihe  rhetoric  of 
those  who  insist  that  achieving  such  a  bal- 
ance is  painless.  To  the  point  of  monotony, 
catch-words  like  "fat,"  "waste,"  "Ineffi- 
ciency," and  "bloated  bureaucracy"  have  an- 
chored the  rhetoric  of  some  who  know  no 
better  and  others  who  should.  It  is  not  that 
easy. 

I  proposed  to  the  Budget  Committee  last 
week  that  spending  should  be  $19  billion 
lower  than  the  President's  January  budget. 
Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  there  isn't 
$19  billion  of  "fat"  to  trim.  Real  sacrifices 
be  Inqxwed. 

In  your  association's  statement  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  It  Is  noted  that  a  recent 
Oallup  poll  showed  broad  public  support  for 
fiscal  restraint.  That  Is  no  surprise.  It  is  even 
less  surprising  that  many  of  the  respondents 
called  for  tax  relief. 

But  those  people  were  not  asked  where  the 
cuts  should  be  made.  Similar  polls  have  pro- 
duced similar  results  on  the  general  question 
of  overall  Federal  spending.  But  the  answers 
are  different  when  specific  programs  are 
mentioned. 

"Cut  the  budget,"  people  say.  But  dont 
touch  pensions  for  the  elderly.  Don't  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Don't  do  away  with  revenue  sharing. 
Don't  diminish  the  Federal  effort  to  solve  the 
energy  crisis.  And  oh  yes,  be  sure  to  allow  for 
a  huge  new  Increase  In  military  spending. 
And  don't  forget  to  provide  a  tax  cut  ^HiUe 
you're  balancing  the  books. 

A  theoretical  devotion  to  austerity  Is  one 
thing,  A  willingness  to  accept  the  oonae- 
quences  Is  quite  another.  We  are  now  work- 
ing to  overcome  the  most  serious  economic 


challenge  In  recent  memory.  And  yet,  e««n 
modest  sacrifice  produces  an  vptoax  in  many 
quarters  of  our  society. 

Iroolcally  enough,  public  (lemamlB  for  Fed- 
eral largeaae  are  a  prominent  reason  why 
public  demands  for  a  balanced  budget  are  ao 
very  hard  to  satisfy. 

That  also  explains  why  so  many  poUttdana 
talk  in  frugal  generalities  and  vote  for  spe- 
cific spending  increases. 

A  variation  of  the  same  principle  explains 
why  every  interest  grotip  In  America  couples 
faith  in  fiscal  responsiblUty  with  an  equally 
fervent  demand  for  a  bigger  piece  of  the 
action. 

It  is  to  tihe  credit  of  your  aasodatlmi  that 
the  statement  you  have  submitted  to  the 
committee  Is  a  responsible  tJuCi  well  re- 
searched approach  to  fiscal  policy.  It  Is  long 
on  logic  and  short  on  rhetoric. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  I  find  aU  of  the 
logic  to  be  compelling  In  its  conclusions. 
But  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
outline  the  areas  in  which  we  agree  as  well 
as  those  in  which  our  perspectives  may  differ. 

The  association's  first  recommendatk>n 
calls  for  2  percent  slower  growth  in  Federal 
spending  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1980. 

My  recommendation  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee calls  for  outlays  of  $667  billion  In 

1980.  That  level  would  actually  provide  a 
budget  balance  between  outlays  and  reve- 
nues during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  are  already  half  way  through  that 
year.  Much  of  the  money  has  already  been 
spent.  Much  Is  contracted  for.  But  much  can 
be  cut  back  if  the  committee  accepts  my 
position. 

The  association's  second  recommendation 
calls  for  1  percent  slower  growth  In  Federal 
spending  than  proposed  by  the  President 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  his  January  budget. 

That  would  require  outlays  of  no  more 
than  $611  billion.  I  am  recommending  an 
outlay  total  of  $610.6  billion. 

If  the  committee,  and  then  the  Congress, 
accept  that  recommendation,  the  aaaoda- 
tion's  proposal  will  be  realized.  I  intend  to 
work  very  hard  for  that  result. 

The  association's  third  recommendation 
calls  for  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1981.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  Budget 
Committee  will  make  that  recommendation 
to  the  Senate.  Moreover,  I  will  do  all  within 
my  power  to  see  it  approved  on  the  fioor  and 
respected  throughout  the  legislative  year. 

The  association's  fourth  recommendation 
is  a  bit  more  ambitious.  It  suggests  that  Fed- 
eral spending  should  grow  1  percent  more 
slowly  than  national  income  does.  Pre- 
sumably, the  gross  national  product  would 
serve  as  a  benchmark. 

It  is  a  far  more  reasonable  proposal  than 
some  ONP-related  plans  which  have  been 
offered  by  others.  One  such  plan  would  limit 
Federal  spending  to  21  percent  of  ONP  In 
fiscal  year  1981. 

I  favor  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  share 
of  ONP  below  21  percent.  But  21  percent  Is 
not  a  reasonable  goal  for  1981 — not  if  we  are 
to  increase  defense  spending  and  avoid  the 
virtual  shutdown  of  essential  programs  over- 
night. 

By  the  way,  the  Brooke-Cranston  program 
and  other  Federal  housing  aid  would  surely 
be  among  the  victims. 

In  any  case,  limiting  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  will  demand  the  real  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline which  I  hope  the  Congress  is  prepared 
to  accept. 

No  one,  of  course,  has  patented  a  reliable 
crystal  ball.  And  economists  are  not  weU 
known  for  confident  estimates  of  the  course 
of  the  economy. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  economic  wla- 
ard  was  asked  to  explain  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  American  revolution.  He  replied 
that  it  was  too  early  to  tell. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  tell  whether  the 
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PmOml  growth  »th  wUl  Indeed  be  aa  mod- 
•nta  M  we  no*  hope.  But  It  Is  a  good  bet 
that  the  daye  ol  wide  open  spending  are  be- 
hiwt  lis. 

The  BMOcUtKn's  fifth  and  sixth  recom- 
ntendaUons  dea  with  the  question  of  tax 
rallcf.  It  is  pro  weed  that  tax  cute  should 
be  m^ileinented  In  fiscal  1961.  It  is  then  pro- 
posed that  tbej  should  be  targeted  to  en- 
coura^  savlngB  i  jid  investment. 

Let  me  reepoi  d  with  several  obeervations. 

mat.  priority  number  one  la  to  balance 
the  books.  Even  in  an  election  year,  It  would 
be  unconsclona  )le  for  Congress  to  vote  a 
tax  cut  unless  that  can  be  done  without 
sliding  back  to  f  deficit. 

Last  week.  th«  Senate  adopted  the  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  balance  the  1981  budget 
^TM<  to  reserve  any  surplus  for  a  tax  re- 
duction. And  uB  der  the  amendment  at  least 
half  the  tax  cut  should  be  devoted  to  en- 
couraging prodTCtlvlty  and  investment. 

Second,  my  re  ommendatlon  to  the  budget 
Committee  as  it  i  chairman  calls  for  balance, 
and  for  a  tlS  t  Ullon  tax  cut  In  fiscal  year 
1961. 

Our  people  ne  »d  tax  relief.  Investment  can 
be  stimulated  b  '  tax  relief.  Productivity  can 
bs  enhanced. 

But  the  tax  lellef  which  I  hope  we  will 
provide  In  1961  might  well  be  described  as 
a  "good  behavior  tax  cut."  Not  only  the 
Congress,  but  tie  economy  must  cooperate 
In  order  to  acble  ve  It. 

The  Congress  must  be  on  Its  best  behavior 
In  accepting  tlie  discipline  of  outlay  re- 
stralnte  in  the   budget  resolution. 

The  economy  must  be  on  its  best  behavior 
to  spare  us  ancther  Inflationary  surge  or  a 
deep  recession—  either  of  which  could  gobble 
up  a  surplus  w1  thout  any  congressional  ac- 
tion at  all.  It  la  particularly  Important  that 
wages  and  prlc<  s  be  restrained. 

Finally,  Indlvl  iliial  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators must  be  c  n  their  best  behavior  when 
each  separate  i  pending  vote  comes  up  on 
the  floor. 

A  balanced  bi  idget  resolution  is  merely  a 
balance  on  pap  sr.  That  is  hard  enough  to 
achieve.  But  tta  i  real  test  comes  when  the 
real  cute  are  roted  upon — one  by  one — 
throughout  the  ipendlng  season. 

Unfortunately .  too  many  legislators  are 
press  conference  misers  and  roll  call  spend- 
tbrifte. 

A  moment  ag<  >,  I  mentioned  a  recent  Sen- 
ate proposal  to  conflne  Federal  spending  to 
31  perc«it  of  Q'^.  43  Senators  cospKjnsored 
that  resolution  The  press  conference  was 
well  attended. 

But  ]\ist  1  m<  nth  before  they  Joined  that 
crusade  for  dra  onian  austerity,  34  of  them 
voted  to  break  *  he  budget  for  veterans  pro- 
grams; 36  of  t  lem  did  the  same  for  dis- 
ability Insuranc  s. 

No  one  held  a  press  conference  to  draw 
attention  to  tha  t. 

As  Indlvldniu  Is,  and  even  as  a  group,  you 
can  do  little  to  prevent  the  economic  blow- 
ups which  coul<  make  a  surplus  vanish.  But 
in  both  capad  les.  you  can  help  through 
your  own  wlllli  gness  to  absorb  some  of  in- 
flation's coste  I  ostead  of  passing  them  on. 

As  individual  i.  and  especially  as  a  group, 
you  can  do  a  gi  eat  deal  indeed  to  help  pre- 
vent political  Bleight-of-hand.  the  sort 
which  allows  sfame  politicians  to  talk  like 
budget-cutters  ind  vote  like  budget-busters, 
offered  a  bit  of  real  world 
advice  regarding  efforte  to  influence  Con- 
gress. It  te  belter  to  make  them  feel  the 
heat  than  to  :  aake  them  see  the  light. 

I  believe  a  n  »jorlty  of  Congress  has  seen 
the  light  in  reg  ird  to  the  need  for  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. But  a  little  heat  may  well  be  In 
order  as  well 

That  U  whyj  the  achievement  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  ^n  fact  as  well  as  on  paper 
la  largely  up  tojyou  and  other  constituencies 
throughout  the  nation. 


That  is  why  a  fiscal  1981  tax  cut  depends 
on  that  same  variety  of  old  fashioned  politi- 
cal heat. 

Having  so  far  expressed  substantial  agree- 
ment with  most  of  your  association's  recom- 
mendations, I  cannot  conclude  without  rais- 
ing at  least  a  hackle  or  two. 

The  special  Interests  I  have  referred  to 
rather  dlspartiglngly  are  everyone's  whipping 
boy.  Each  of  us  belongs  to  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  trade  union,  or  a  professional 
association,  but  none  of  us  would  be  caught 
dead  associating  with  a  special  Interest. 

In  the  end,  at  course,  we  all  have  special 
interest  in  one  piece  of  the  budget  or  another. 
And  If  true  fiscal  restraint  is  ever  to  be 
achieved,  we  must  all  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
something. 

If  I  were  to  stand  before  this  audience 
and  rattle  off  a  carefully  pr^Mred  list  of 
budget  cute,  I  know  I  would  receive  your 
hearty  approv«a. 

But  the  cute  we  are  considering  this  year 
are  not  confined  to  any  single  program. 

I  wonder  what  a  show  of  hands  would 
produce  here  this  morning  in  regard  to  one 
particular  cut  which  the  committee  has 
before  It — the  one  which  would  save  $700 
million  in  budget  authority  by  reducing 
the  Interest  subsidy  for  Oinny  Mae. 

I  can  offer  you  the  solace  that  this  particu- 
lar cut  is  unlikely  to  be  adopted.  And  I 
am  sure  that  you  could  give  me  many  rea- 
sons as  to  why  it  should  not  be. 

But  I  assure  you  that  there  are  just  as 
many  reasons  for  sparing  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  current  Federal  budget. 

One  person's  wasteful  extravagance  is  an- 
other's vital  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  r^ubllc.  One  person's  tax  loc^hole  Is 
another's  investment  Incentive. 

Such  is  the  dilemma  of  those  who  must 
face  the  voters — voters  who  demand  a  bal- 
anced budget — 'but  not  at  the  expense  of 
actual  sacrifice. 

Everyone  has  a  cut  list — a  route  to  bal- 
anced books.  But  no  one  c<nnpletely  agrees 
on  anyone  else's  formula. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  Catholic  Priest  who 
spoke  to  a  group  of  Protestant  Ministers. 
"We  are  Both  Doing  Ood's  Work,"  the  Priest 
told  them,  "You  in  Your  Way,  And  I  In  His." 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  basic  reassurance 
that  the  budget  resolution  will  be  balanced — 
perhaps  not  exactly  in  your  way — and  cer- 
tainly not  exactly  in  mine.  The  requiremente 
of  legislative  compromiae  do  not  allow  for 
such  purity.  But  the  requirements  of  meet- 
ing the  current  economic  challenge  demand 
more  than  a  little  sacrifice  and  more  than 
a  little  discipline  from  each  of  U8.9 


PERSECUTION    OF    CHRISTIANS    IN 
THE  SOVIET  BLOC  COUNTRIES 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoRKN)  and  I  were  joined  by  two  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House,  Representatives 
Jack  Kzmp  and  Jm  Howard,  in  intro- 
ducing two  concurrent  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  of  the  persecution  of 
Christians  in  the  Soviet  bloc  coimtries. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolutions  is  to  es- 
tablish a  national  campaign  of  aw8U«- 
ness  on  behalf  of  Christian  dissidents, 
similar  to  the  one  that  Is  ongoing  in  be- 
half of  Soviet  refuseniks. 

Since  we  Introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  60  and  61,  27  Senators 
have  joined  our  effort  by  cosponsoring 
the  resolutions.  Preliminary  talks  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  been  encouraging,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  hearings  will  be  held  on  them 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  express  my  thanks  to 


the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  C(«mnlttee,  Mr. 
Church  and  Mr.  Javits,  respectively,  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolutions  60  and  81  could  not  be  more 
timely.  Recent  events  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Soviet  bloc  countries 
show  just  how  much  the  freedom  to  exer- 
cise religious  beliefs  is  denied.  People 
courageous  enough  to  proclaim  and 
preach  the  word  of  God  are  harassed  and 
imprisoned.  Those  believers  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  freedom  are  prevented  from 
leaving  and  £ire  hounded  by  Government 
agents  and  ofiQcials. 

In  this  regard  two  recent  articles  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  One,  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  a  statement  by  Russian 
author  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  on  the 
treatment  of  Father  Dmitri  Dudko  and 
Father  Gleb  Yakunln  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. The  other  is  an  article  written  by 
Kevin  LjTich  for  the  March  21  issue  of 
National  Review  updating  the  story  of 
the  Pentecostal  families  holed  up  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  the  circumstances  and 
tone  of  these  articles  suggest  thet  it  is 
time  once  again  for  the  current  adminis- 
tation  to  renew  its  commitment  to  the 
human  rights  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Furthermore,  it  might  be  wise  to  re- 
evaluate the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Helsinki  accords.  The  commitment  to 
human  rights  must  be  a  mutual  tdlsdr, 
but  it  seems  that  such  is  not  currently 
the  case. 

I  want  to  commend  the  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  once 
again  call  and  encourage  them  to  join 
with  the  effort  embodied  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolutions  60  and  61. 

I  €i8k  that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  National  Review,  Mar.  21, 19801 

The  Ouzsts  m  thx  Basxkxmt 

(By  Kevin  Lynch) 

(It  is  also  wrong,  and  patently  unfair,  to 
imply  that  we  in  the  Embassy  are  indifferent 
to  the  plight  of  these  people,  smd  indeed  of 
others  like  them  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  the^e  families,  and 
Is  continuing  to  do  everything  It  can  to  help 
them.) — ^Thomas  R.  Hutson,  American  Con- 
sul, U.S.  Embassy,  Moscow. 

(Which  one  of  you  is  going  to  have  the 
courage  to  go  back  to  Chernogorsk  first?)  — 
Unnamed  U.S.  Embassy  ofBcial,  as  quoted  In 
the  Los  Angeles  mmes,  December  29. 

The  third  day  of  Christmas — December 
27 — marked  the  18th  month  of  asylum  for 
seven  Russian  Pentecostals  sealed  Inside  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Prom  one  i>erspec- 
tive,  little  has  changed  since  NR's  first  report 
on  the  seven,  five  members  of  the  Vaahchenko 
family  and  two  members  of  the  Chmy- 
khalov  family  ("Down  and  Out  in  the  VS. 
Embassy,"  August  31) .  They  haven't  seen  any 
members  of  their  famiUes  in  Chemogor^. 
Siberia  since  they  swprlsed  the  Soviet  guards 
and  dashed  inside  the  Embassy  on  June  27, 
1978;  their  only  contact  remains  by  mall  and 
telephone,  when  the  Soviets  permit,  ''n  aU 
these  months  Soviet  officials  have  offered  no 
promise  that  they  wiU  allow  the  families  to 
emigrate.  As  for  the  U.S.  Embassy,  it  persists 
in  ite  stated  position  that  the  famUlee  would 
be  better  off  if  they  returned  to  their  homes 
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in  Chernogorsk  and,  as  seen  above,  contin- 
ues to  urge  them  to  do  so.  But  while  the  over- 
all picture  remains  the  same,  details  have 
changed,  some  of  them  for  the  better. 

The  day-to-day  existence  of  the  seven  in- 
side the  Embassy  has  Improved  somewhat 
since  NR's  first  report. 

First  of  aU,  Ambassador  Malcolm  Toon 
retired  in  October.  Usually  classed  as  a  hard- 
liner on  the  Soviet  Union  (an  image  he 
buffed  in  aU  his  farewell  Interviews),  those 
close  to  the  seven  readily  grant  one  thing: 
Toon  was  a  hardliner  on  them.  It's  too  soon 
to  judge  Toon's  successor,  Thomas  J.  Watson 
Jr.,  the  former  head  of  IBM,  but  he  is  believed 
to  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  families  than 
was  Toon.  The  main  concern  is  that  Watson, 
a  diplomatic  novice.  Is  very  much  a  team 
player,  and  never  In  18  months  has  any 
member  of  the  Carter  team  extended  himself 
on  behalf  of  the  families. 

Interviews  with  the  press  may  now  take 
place  indoors  rather  than  in  the  Embassy 
courtyard.  This  concession  is  especially  wel- 
come now  In  winter. 

MaU  is  geUlng  through  to  them  from  the 
West,  thanks  largely  to  the  efforte  of  two 
Alabama  dynamos,  Jane  Drake,  head  of  the 
Society  of  Americans  for  Vashchenko  Emi- 
gration, and  Babette  Wampold,  president  of 
the  Alabama  CouncU  to  Save  Soviet  Jews. 
The  two  women  succeeded  in  getting  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  resolution  condemning 
Soviet  interference  with  the  mails.  Prior  to 
the  resolution,  about  two  dozen  letters  had 
trickled  through  to  the  families  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1979;  since  the  resolution, 
about   1.200  letters  have  reached  them. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  deeply 
religious  families  are  now  permitted  to  at- 
tend Catholic  Mass  Inside  the  Embassy.  This 
concession  came  last  autumn,  and,  as  with 
most  of  the  Embassy's  himianitarlan  ges- 
tures. It  came  only  after  pressure  was  ap- 
plied, in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  from  the 
seven  to  Pope  John  Paul  n.  "We  should  like 
very  much  to  attend  the  Catholic  services 
here  in  the  Etobessy,"  the  families  vnote, 
"however,  we  did  not  receive  permit  from 
the  ConB\ilate.  The  Consulate  has  not  re- 
fused us  fiatly,  so  the  whole  world  would  not 
get  the  impression  that  we  are  being  confined 
here  like  in  prison."  A  short  while  later  the 
families  were  worshipping  with  their  fellow 
Christians. 

Some  things  haven't  changed  at  all.  Their 
living  quarters  remain  the  same — a  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Embassy.  The  Stete  De- 
partment, in  ite  form  letter  reply  to  those 
who  inquire  about  the  families,  reassur- 
ingly notes  that  they  have  been  "provided 
with  a  furnished  apartment  equipped  for 
cooking."  The  "apartment"  is  one  room,  ap- 
proximately 12  feet  by  16  feet,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  two  single  beds  for  the  seven 
(three  of  them  sleep  on  the  floor).  But  the 
seven  never  complain  of  being  cramped.  The 
Vaschenkos,  who  have  a  total  of  16  people 
in  their  family,  have  about  as  much  room  in 
the  Embassy  as  they  do  in  their  two-room 
house  in  Chernogorsk.  In  addition  to  such 
undreamt-of  luxuries  as  a  refrigerator, 
washer,  and  drier,  they  have  something  their 
kinsmen  back  In  Chernogorsk  would  really 
covet — an  Indoor  toilet.  In  short,  though 
their  living  quarters  are  miniscule  by  West- 
em  standards,  the  famlliee  are  well  cared  fc; 
pbysically.  Whether  they  are  well  cared  for 
politically  is  another  question. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  four  congress- 
men descended  into  the  cellar  to  visit  them, 
one  of  whom  was  Representative  Robert  E. 
Dornan  (R.,  Calif.) .  Obviously  moved  by  what 
he  had  seen,  Dornan  later  confronted  a 
Soviet  official  and  asked  if  he  could  take  the 
seven  and  the  others  members  of  their  fami- 
lies back  to  the  Stetes  with  him  on  the  con- 
gressional plane.  The  Soviet  official  replied 
that  he  couldnt  let  him  do  that  since  the 
U.S.  Embassy  had  never  offlcially  requested 
permission  for  the  famlllea  to  leave.  At  the 


time  of  Doman'B  request,  the  families  had 
been  conflned  in  the  Embassy  for  14  months, 
during  every  one  of  which  the  UB.  Ckrvem- 
ment  supposedly  was,  as  Mr.  Hutson  wrote 
In  his  letter  quoted  above,  "continuing  to 
do  everything  It  can  to  help  them." 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  word  came  of 
a  possible  breakthrough;  America's  quiet  di- 
plomacy, it  appeared,  had  finally  triumphed. 
The  Soviet  Union  offered  the  seven  a  chance 
to  emigrate.  There  was  only  one  catch:  they 
would  have  to  leave  the  Embassy  and  return 
to  Chernogorsk.  The  U.S.  Knbaasy,  predict- 
ably. Jumped  at  the  offer  and,  as  the  Nexo 
York  Time*  put  It.  "recommended  strongly" 
that  the  famUies  accept  it.  The  families,  how- 
ever, refused  to  budge.  Several  members  had 
already  spent  years  in  Soviet  prisons  and 
psychiatric  hospitals  in  ptinlahment  for  pre- 
vious visits  to  the  Embassy:  this  time  the 
punishment  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
severe.  In  their  earlier  visite  they  had  quickly 
departed  the  Embassy  after  brief  oonversa- 
tions  with  XJS.  otBcials;  this  visit,  at  the  time 
of  the  Soviet  offer,  had  lasted  15  months. 
Though  Toon  was  extremely  perturbed  by 
their  decision,  a  different  sort  of  hard-liner 
was  greatly  reUeved.  Soviet  dissident  Alek- 
sandr  Glnzburg  dismissed  the  offer  as  a  trick 
to  get  the  families  out. 

Having  failed  to  lure  them  out  by  diplo- 
matic means,  the  Sovlete  reverted  to  methods 
they're  more  familiar  with.  Peter  and  Augus- 
tina  Va«hchenko  have  ten  children  not  In 
the  Embassy.  Maria  Chmykbalov  has  a  hus- 
band and  four  children  In  Chernogorsk.  If  the 
Soviets  can't  piinlsh  the  seven  phvslcally, 
they  can  still  punish  them  psychologically. 

Both  famUies  have  suffered  from  their 
months  of  separation,  but  of  all  those  out- 
side of  the  Embassy,  Aleksandr  Vash- 
chenko— Sasha — is  probably  the  most  vul- 
nerable. Imprisoned  in  a  labor  camp  in  the 
Krasnoyarsk  territory  for  his  conscientious 
refusal  to  serve  In  the  army,  he  is  separated 
from  both  wings  of  his  family,  the  five  In 
the  Embassy  and  his  nine  brothers  and  sister 
In  Chernogorsk. 

No  inmate  of  a  Soviet  labor  camp  enjoys 
anything  but  a  miserable  existence,  but 
there  are  degrees  of  misery.  Late  in  Decem- 
ber the  Vashchenkos  learned  that  Sasha  had 
been  sent  to  the  Isolation  ceU,  a  place  har- 
rowlngly  described  by  Vladimir  Bukovsky  In 
To  Build  a  Castle.  Food  every  other  day.  Bed 
is  a  wooden  plank.  "The  place  la  Indescrib- 
ably filthy,"  writes  Bukovslry.  "Dried  globs  of 
bloody  saliva  adorn  the  walls  befw«  you.  And 
right  here  is  where  you  start  to  go  under,  to 
slip  down  to  the  very  bottom.  Into  the  ooae 
and  the  sllme." 

Denied  correspondence  privileges  by  the 
can^  authorities,  Sasha  tried  to  smuggle  a 
letter  to  his  family  In  the  Embassy.  He  was 
caught  and  sentenced  to  an  extracuxllnary 
six  months  in  the  isolation  cell.  Upon  learn- 
ing of  Sasha's  sentence,  the  families  imme- 
diately smuggled  word  to  the  West.  The 
Research  Center  for  Religion  and  Human 
Rlghte  in  Closed  Societies,  located  In  New 
York  City,  relayed  the  appeal  to  Ite  network 
of  supporters,  who  thereupon  sent  letters  to 
the  chief  Soviet  prosecutor  as  well  as  the 
head  of  Sasha's  cami.  Weighing  upon  every- 
body's mind  was  the  belief  that  Saaha  would 
never  survive  his  sentence — five  and  a  half 
months  longer  than  the  usual  term  in  the 
isolation  cell.  Three  weeks  after  the  letter- 
writing  campaign  began,  the  families  learned 
that  Sasha  had  been  removed  from  the  isola- 
tion cell  and  permitted  to  rejoin  his  fellow 
prisoners.  The  authorities  gave  no  reason 
for  their  action,  but  the  letters  from  the 
West  undoubtedly  made  a  difference. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  over  Saaha, 
Embassy  officials  demonstrated  once  more 
their  special  senaltivlty  toward  the  families. 
Reclpiente  of  the  Stete  Department  form 
letter  are  led  to  beUeve  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  may  visit  them:  the  families,  the 
letter  stetes,  "have  received  numerous  visi- 


tors. iw«»ii«<«T«g  m««w»«— ^  of  Ooogress,  mim- 
bers  of  the  President's  CoBunlaslan  on  the 
Holocaust,  and  American  reilglotis  leaden." 
On  December  19.  five  prominent  Baptist 
leaders  went  to  the  Embassy  and  rsqussted 
permission  to  see  the  families.  Since  the  five 
were  in  Moscow  for  the  Congress  of  the  All- 
Unlon  Council  of  Evangelical  ChrlsUans 
BapUate  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  obvioiMly 
had  psased  lnq>eetton  by  the  Sovlete,  but 
American  standards  appear  to  be  even  higher. 
An  Emhsasy  offldal  denied  them  pennlaslon 
to  see  the  families.  Six  days  later,  Cbrtstinas 
Day,  a  member  of  the  Embassy  sought  per- 
mlaalon  to  see  the  famUles  (ezoept  for  about 
half  a  doeen  membos  of  tlie  Babaasy,  aa 
other  Embassy  personnel  must  fint  receive 
permiaalon  before  they  can  visit  the  fami- 
lies) .  Once  again  the  answer  was  no.  These 
rejections  are  by  no  "'^^"f  unusual.  Not  ooce 
in  all  the  mnntlis  the  families  have  been  in 
the  basement,  the  Stete  Department  letter 
to  the  contrary  notwlthatuidlng,  has  an 
American  religious  leader  been  granted  par- 
mlsslnn  to  see  them. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
NoTABLX  &  Quotable 

(Alexander  Solzhenlteyn,  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Union's  arrest  and  planned  trial  of 
two  outepoken  Russian  Orthodox  prieste.  In 
a  statement  released  by  Freedom  House 
through  ite  Center  for  Appeals  f<v  Freedom 
In  New  York  City) 

The  time  has  passed  for  the  trumpet  calls 
of  Communist  slogans:  "We  shall  seiae  God 
by  the  throat!"  With  all  their  totalitarian 
power  Communlate  are  now  trying  to  squirm 
out  of  admitting  that  they  are  persecuting 
and  burning  out  belief  in  Ood. 

There  has  fiowered  in  Russia  an  Inde- 
pendent, courageous  priest  who  is  loved  tar 
beyond  his  own  parish.  Father  Dmitri  Dud- 
ko, who  has  not  bowed  his  head  before  the 
standing  KOB  orders  of  the  official  church. 
He  has  renewed  the  age-old  sermona  to  the 
hearte  of  the  people,  aermons  which  are 
forbidden  In  the  JJ&BS,.,  and  the  pec^e, 
pining  for  the  word  of  Ood  for  half  a  century 
came  to  him  In  throngs. 

It  la  predaely  for  thla  reaaon  that  the 
Communlate  are  destroying  Father  Dmitri 
today,  but  their  mighty  power  is  afraid  to 
act  openly — word  has  come  from  Moscow 
that  the  KOB  Is  coaching  false  witnesses 
among  the  young  people  for  a  spurious  trial 
with  the  vile  aUegatlon  against  the  priest 
of  homosexuality  and  drunken  orgies,  as  his 
parish  discussions  with  yoting  people  are 
portrayed,  and  which  are  closer  to  the  gov- 
ernment's level  of  imderstanding  of  such 
matters. 

Another  independent  brave  priest.  Father 
Gleb  Yakimin,  who  Informed  the  world  about 
Khmshchev's  persecutions  of  the  Church 
earlier  than  aU  others,  who  fearlessly  te- 
fended  al'  persecuted  believers  in  the  UBJ8.B. 
for  16  years.  wUl  alao  be  tried  covertly  for 
his  ChrisUan  beUef  and  Christian  truth. 
Against  him,  however,  they  are  preparing 
yet  another  false  accusation:  speculation  In 
icons.  The  greatest  marauder  and  speculator 
in  Russian  history — the  Soviet  govern- 
ment— comes  forth  vrtth  this  accusation  after 
having  exported,  and  whUe  stiU  exporting 
abroad  immeastirable  treasures  of  the  Or- 
thodox religion  and  of  Russian  art,  for 
currency. 

I  have  personally  known  both  of  thess 
self-sacrlflcing.  Inspired  prieste  for  many 
years  and  I  will  testify  for  them  in  order 
that  the  world  may  hear  beforehand  about 
the  baseness  being  prepared  by  the  Sovlete. 
Brezhnev's  total  attack  against  religion  la 
now  under  way.  Members  of  Chrlatlan  sem- 
inars, young  people  who  have  begun  to  see 
clearly,  are  being  arrested,  and  they  wlU  be 
tried  on  false  charges. 

Communist  leaders  still  have  solBeunt 
power  to  aeire  people,  and  even  oontlnewts. 
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College  in  Taipei,  Taiwan  from  April  4 
to  April  11,  1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hoppner  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tam- 
kang College,  to  discuss  the  political  and 
legislative  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  United  States-Taiwanese  relations, 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
imder  rule  43  which  would  permit  Mr. 
George  Ramonas,  an  employee  on  the 
staff  of  Senator  Pzte  V.  Douznici,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  April  6,  1980,  to 
April  13,  1980,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Tunghai  University 
of  Taiwan.  It  has  been  determined  that 
Mr.  Ramonas'  travel,  the  costs  of  which 
will  be  borne  by  Tunghai  University,  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  43  that  would  permit  Mr. 
Steve  Jones,  an  employee  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  during  the 
period  from  April  6,  1980,  to  April  13, 
1980,  to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  Tunghai  University  of  Taiwan. 
It  has  been  determined  that  Mr.  Jones' 
travel,  the  costs  of  which  will  be  borne 
by  Timghai  University,  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
imder  rule  43  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Ned  W.  Massey,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Randolph,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Graduate  School 
of  American  Studies  of  Tamkang  College 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  April  4  to 
April  11, 1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Massey  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tam- 
kang College,  to  discuss  the  political  and 
legislative  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  United  States-Taiwanese  relations, 
is  in  the  interesta  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
MORMON  CHURCH 

•  Bdr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  this  Sunday, 
April  6,  will  mark  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Mormon 
Church.  As  a  life -long  member  of  the 
church,  I  am  proud  of  its  phenomenal 
growth  and  development — from  a  tiny 
group  of  6  in  1830  to  a  world-wide  com- 
munity of  4.5  million  hi  1980.  The  fastest 
growing  major  denominaticm,  the  Mor- 
mon Church  is  projected  to  have  up- 
wards of  11  million  members  by  the  year 
2000. 

But  my  pride  in  the  Mormon  Church 
goes  beyond  its  numerical  growth.  The 
church  also  has  produced  generations  of 
industrious,  patriotic.  God-fearing  peo- 
ple who  have  contributed  meaningfully 
to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  nations 
all  over  the  globe. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 


leagues an  article  by  Elder  Gordon  B. 
Hinckley,  a  member  of  the  church's 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve.  He  gives  "A  Per- 
sonal View  of  Our  History,"  which  I  be- 
lieve graphically  portrays  the  150-year 
panorama  of  Mormonism.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  Ensign, 
the  official  publication  of  the  church.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  cuticle  follows: 

A  Personal  View  of  OtTS  Hibtobt 

The  soli  that  Peter  Whltmer  and  his  sons 
cultivated  In  1830  is  stUl  farmed  and  Is  stlU 
productive.  The  immediate  area  remains  ea- 
sentlaUy  ntral,  the  roads  narrow,  the  hoxises 
scattered.  The  old  home  of  the  Whltmer  fam- 
ily has  been  authentically  restored — the 
walls,  floors,  and  roof  structure  formed  of 
logs  from  buildings  that  were  erected  In  the 
area  prior  to  1830.  Archaeloglcal  research,  lo- 
cating the  old  stone  footings,  determined  the 
precise  location  and  size — twenty  feet  by 
thirty  feet.  It  contained  two  rooms  on  the 
main  floor,  with  two  more  in  the  loft  above. 
A  substantial  rock  fireplace  provided  warmth 
against  the  bitter  New  York  winters.  All  of 
this  has  been  recreated  In  a  most  careful 
manner  to  restore  what  was  previously  there. 

The  log  house  Is  part  of  a  three-buUdlng 
complex.  Directly  opposite  Is  the  newer 
farmhouse,  constructed  years  later,  more 
commodious  and  ornate.  Its  Doric  columns 
affording  a  look  of  dignity.  Between  the 
two  homes  Is  an  impressively  beautiful  new 
meetinghouse,  architecturally  faithful  to 
the  1830  period,  its  gleaming  white  wood 
siding  and  mullioned  windows  giving  the 
flavor  of  colonial  New  England,  and  its  gold 
dome  speaking  of  the  Greek  Revival  archi- 
tecture followed  in  western  New  York,  as 
seen  In  the  old  courthouse  In  nearby 
Canandalgua. 

The  building  houses  a  smaU  and  quiet 
chapel,  the  woodwork  of  which  represents 
the  very  best  of  the  mUlwrlght's  art.  Two 
wings  lead  off  from  the  chapel,  the  one 
housing  classroonu,  the  other  a  visitors 
center.  This  has  been  provided  to  accom- 
modate those  who  will  come  by  the  many 
thousands  from  over  the  earth,  to  stand 
where  Joseph  stood  that  historic  April  6. 
1S30,  when  the  Church  was  organized. 

Now  a  centiuy  and  a  half  after  the  day 
of  organization,  one  can  In  imagination 
return  to  that  historic  Tuesday  which  had 
been  designated  by  revelation  as  the  day  to 
organize  anew  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Peter  Whltmer.  Sr..  had  offered  the  use  of 
bis  home  for  the  organization  meeting  just 
as  he  had  proffered  its  use  a  year  earlier 
to  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  for 
the  work  of  translating  the  sacred  record 
which  became  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Now.  on  the  appointed  day  of  April  8 
there  gathered  a  substantial  number  at  the 
Whltmer  farm.  Some  had  previously  been 
baptized:  some  had  not.  One  can  envision 
the  horses  tied  to  the  fence,  their  saddles 
draped  over  the  rails,  and  the  wagons  and 
buggies  parked  about  the  yard,  with  the 
harnesses  thrown  on  the  seats. 

Those  who  had  gathered  from  far  and 
near  expected  to  be  there  for  some  hours. 
This  was  an  occasion  they  bad  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  expectancy.  At  least 
thirty  men  and  women,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  sixty,  crowded  Into  the  small  house. 
The  proceedings  were  simple.  Joseph  Smith. 
then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  designated  five  of  his 
associates  to  Join  with  him  as  the  actual 
incorporators  to  meet  the  legal  requirement 
in  forming  a  religious  society. 

Those  present  knelt  in  solemn  prayer.  Jo- 
seph then  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept him  and  Oliver  as  their  teachers  and 
qtlrltual  advlaen.  All  aseenterl  to  this,  there- 
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by  Instituting  operation  of  the  principle  of 
common  consent,  which  has  subsequently 
been  followed  In  the  naming  of  all  Church 
officers.  Following  this,  Joseph  ordained 
Oliver  an  elder,  and  Oliver  in  turn  ordained 
Joseph.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
was  administered,  the  prayers  used  In  this 
ordinance  having  been  given  through  reve- 
laUon  (see  D&C  20:75-79). 

Joseph  and  Oliver  then  laid  their  bands 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized, confirming  them  members  of  the 
Church  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ohoet.  Next,  some  of  the  men 
were  ordained  to  various  offices  in  the  priest- 
hood. 

Through  revelation  received  on  this  occa- 
sion, Joseph  was  designated  "a  seer,  a  trans- 
lator, a  prophet,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(D&C  21:1).  Speaking  In  this  capacity  of 
authority,  he  Instructed  those  present  on 
how  to  build  up  the  Church,  and  exhorted 
"them  to  be  faithful  in  aU  things."  declar- 
ing that  "this  is  the  work  of  God"  (Joseph 
Knight.  Sr..  "Manuscript  of  the  early  History 
of  Joseph  Smith  finding  of  plates,  tec.  tec." 
Archives  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  Salt  Lake  City,  p.  7). 

Following  the  meeting,  others  were  bap- 
tized, mcluding  Joseph's  father  and  mother, 
and  his  friend  Martin  Harris. 

Thus,  under  those  simple  circumstances, 
was  established  In  these  latter  days  the 
Chiirch  of  Jesus  Christ,  "built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer 
stone."  fitting  the  description  written  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  centuries  earlier  (Eph.  2:20). 

This  day  of  organization  was,  in  effect,  a 
day  of  commencement,  the  graduation  for 
Joseph  from  ten  years  of  remarkable  school- 
ing. 

It  had  begun  with  the  incomparable  vision 
In  the  grove  in  the  spring  of  1820,  when  the 
Pother  and  the  Son  appeared  to  the  four- 
teen-year-old boy. 

It  had  continued  with  the  tutoring  from 
Moroni,  with  both  warnings  and  instruc- 
tions given  on  multiple  occasions.  Then  there 
was  the  translation  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  the  inspiration,  the  knowledge,  the  reve- 
lation that  ctune  from  that  experience. 

There  was  the  bestowal  of  divine  authority, 
the  ancient  priesthood  again  conferred  upon 
men  by  those  who  were  its  rightful  posses- 
sors— John  the  Baptist  in  the  case  of  the 
Aaronlc  Priesthood,  and  Peter.  James,  and 
John  In  the  case  of  the  Melchizedek. 

There  were  revelations,  a  number  of  them. 
In  which  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  again, 
the  channel  of  conununlcatlon  opened  be- 
tween man  and  the  Creator.  All  of  these 
were  preliminary  to  that  historic  AprU  6. 

A  full  century  and  a  half  have  passed  since 
that  historic  day.  In  ancient  Israel,  each 
fifty  years  was  marked  as  a  year  of  jubilee,  a 
time  for  remembering,  a  time  for  gratitude, 
a  time  for  generosity,  a  time  to  look  about 
and  assess  the  present  and  to  look  ahead  and 
plan  the  future. 

For  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  1980  Is  a  triple-Jubilee  year  in 
which  to  look  back  with  appreciation  for  all 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  and  made 
possible  the  miracle  of  the  present,  to  look 
at  our  situation  today  with  a  spirit  of  ac- 
complishment marked  by  humility,  and  to 
resolve  to  continue  with  enthusiasm  and 
strong  conviction  the  building  of  the  mighty 
work  which  Ood  himself  restored  in  this  the 
dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times. 

Ours  is  an  incomparable  Inheritance. 
What  a  terrible  price  has  been  paid  for  what 
we  have  today.  There  was  much  suffering 
even  before  1830.  There  were  the  snide  re- 
marks, the  cutting  Jeers,  the  vicious  threats 
against  the  boy  who  declared  that  he  had 
seen  a  vision  both  transcendent  and  wonder- 
ful. 


There  was  the  crude  laughter  over  "Joe 
Smith's  gold  Bible,"  with  attempts  to  steal 
the  sacred  record.  There  was  the  heartbreak- 
ing loss  of  the  116  manuscript  pages  of  the 
initial  translation,  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
printer,  the  attempt  of  enemies  to  plagiarize 
the  writing  with  a  distorted  version,  the  loss 
of  the  family  home  and  farm  through  the 
knavish  actions  of  a  supposed  friend. 

These  and  more  were  among  the  troubles 
of  Joseph,  the  boy  and  the  young  man. 
through  the  years  of  his  preparation. 

And  then  followed  the  troubles  that  came 
like  legions  after  the  Church  was  organized. 
It  was  a  long  Journey  from  the  land  of 
Cumorah  to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
as  It  was  traveled  In  those  early  days,  moving 
from  place  to  place  a  cause  and  a  kingdom 
and  a  people. 

Each  location  at  first  appeared  as  an  oasis 
and  subsequently  became  a  place  of  despair. 
Repeatedly  they  arrived  to  search  for  peace, 
built  for  a  season,  and  then  were  forced  to 
leave,  the  objects  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion. 

Klrtland,  on  the  level  land  south  of  lake 
Erie,  was  their  first  bright  hope.  Here  they 
built  their  temple.  This  was  a  house  of  rev- 
elation, a  spiritual  refuge.  But  the  peace  of 
Klrtland  was  violated  with  tar  and  feathers, 
economic  disaster,  and  bUgbted  hopes. 

Missouri  was  next,  rich  with  promise  con- 
cerning a  center  stake  of  Zlon.  This  was  in 
fact  to  be  Zlon.  That  hope  was  blasted  with 
rifle  flre.  the  burning  of  homes,  the  cry  of 
the  nlght-rldlng  mobs,  death  of  Haun's  Mill 
and  Crooked  River,  the  evil  expulsion  order, 
the  painful  march  to  the  bottomlands  of  the 
Mississippi  and  over  the  river  to  a  temporary 
asylimi  at  Qulncy. 

Left  behind  the  fleeing  exiles  was  their 
prophet  with  a  few  associates  in  the  J  all  at 
Liberty.  There  they  spent  the  lonely,  miser- 
able months  of  the  winter  of  1838-39.  It  was 
here  that  Joseph  cried  out.  "O  God,  where 
are  thou?"  (D&C  121:1).  Among  the  words 
of  response  came  this  remarkable  prophecy: 
"The  ends  of  the  earth  shall  inquire  after 
thy  name,  and  fools  shall  have  thee  In  deri- 
sion, and  hell  shall  rage  against  thee; 

"While  the  pure  In  heart,  and  the  wise, 
and  the  noble,  and  the  virtuous,  shall  seek 
counsel,  and  authority,  and  blessings  con- 
stantly from  under  thy  hand. 

"And  thy  people  shall  never  be  turned 
against  thee  by  the  testimony  of  traitors" 
(D&D  122:1-3). 

There  followed  the  miracle  of  Nauvoo.  the 
City  of  Joseph.  Here  was  the  zenith  of  the 
prophet's  mortal  career — and  the  fast  decline 
from  their  high  point.  The  swamps  were 
drained,  a  city  planned,  reaching  from  the 
water  of  the  river  up  to  the  hill  where  the 
temple  was  buUt.  The  homes  were  of  brick, 
sturdy  and  well  planned. 

Sounds  of  Industry  were  to  be  beard — 
sotmds  of  hammer  on  anvU.  of  stone  shaped 
by  the  masons'  tools,  of  saw  and  lathe  and 
plane.  Beauty  rose  from  that  swampland, 
beauty  and  order  and  the  society  of  Illinois' 
finest  city. 

But  there  also  rose  a  miasma  of  Jealousy 
and  hate  and  disloyalty.  There  were  the 
Laws,  the  Higbees,  the  Bennetts,  and  others 
of  their  kind;  and  over  In  Missouri.  Gov- 
ernor Boggs  grew  angry  In  his  frustration 
over  attempts  to  get  at  the  Saints  and  more 
partlcvilarly  their  leader. 

Likewise  politicians,  concerned  over  the 
Mormon  vote,  did  their  part.  SmaU  prob- 
lems became  mountains  of  conflict.  Joseph 
knew  a  storm  was  coming.  Prophetically  he 
said  one  day  in  Montrose  that  the  Saints 
would  continue  to  suffer  much  affliction, 
that  they  would  be  driven  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  that  there  tbey  would  be- 
come a  mighty  people. 

He  never  saw  that  day,  except  through 
the  eyes  of  prophecy.  Jime  27,  1M4,  waa  the 


hour  of  bis  tragedy.  A  mob.  their  tmom 
blackened  that  sultry  afternoon,  took  bla 
life  and  that  of  his  brother  Hynun.  TlMt 
night  was  the  darkest  of  aU  the  nights 
through  which  the  Saints  had  Uved  In  the 
city  on  the  river.  The  forces  of  evU  had  11- 
naUy  claimed  their  prize.  The  Prophet  was 
dead. 

John  Taylor,  nHio  had  been  with  hlax  at 
Carthage,  summed  up  his  work:  "Joaeph 
Smith,  the  Prophet  and  Seer  of  the  Lonl. 
has  done  more,  save  Jesus  only,  for  the  aal- 
vation  of  men  in  his  world,  than  any  other 
man  that  ever  Uved  In  It.  ...  He  Uved 
great,  and  he  died  great  In  the  eyea  of  Ood 
and  his  people"  (D&C  135:3). 

Meanwhile  the  message  of  the  rertored 
gospel  had  been  carried  throughout  the 
eastern  states  and  Canada,  and  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the 
serious  problems  at  home,  converts  came  In 
ever-increasing  numbers.  Their  strength 
was  needed  for  the  ordeals  that  lay  ahead. 

The  first  wagons  rolled  out  in  early  Feb- 
ruary 184€.  Later  that  month  the  river  froce 
and  the  wagons  were  able  to  cross  on  the 
Ice.  But  the  same  bitter  weather  that 
brought  this  boon,  also  brovight  Immenae 
suffering  to  those  who  were  leaving  comfort- 
able homes. 

There  were  no  roads  the  way  the  Saints 
traveled,  and  as  the  Ice  melted,  mud.  deep 
and  embracing,  took  Its  place.  What  a  pic- 
ture they  were,  these  thousands  of  wagons 
strung  along  a  thin  line  that  reached  from 
dying  Nauvoo  on  the  Mississippi  to  CouncU 
Bluffs  coming  alive  on  the  Missouri,  all 
across  what  Is  now  the  state  of  Iowa.  There 
were  births  and  deaths,  each  fraught  with 
pain. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  a  tem- 
porary city  was  buUt.  It  was  caUed  Winter 
Quarters.  To  those  of  lesser  faith  It  might 
more  flttlngly  have  been  named  Despair. 
Nauvoo  was  Irretrievably  behind  the  ezUee; 
to  them  It  was  the  City  of  No  Return. 

Their  objective  In  the  Rocky  Moimtalns 
seemed  so  everlastingly  far  away,  even  be- 
yond the  length  of  life  Itself  for  many.  They 
died  and  were  burled  In  the  little  cemetery 
above  the  river — men,  women,  and  children, 
the  victims  of  exposure  and  cholera  and  black 
canker. 

Others  traveling  from  the  British  Isles  died 
at  sea,  or  after  conUng  up  the  river  from 
New  Orleans  and  getting  as  far  as  St.  Louis, 
became  victims  to  the  dread  disenne  that 
struck  frequently,  suddenly,  and  with 
finality. 

But  they  sang  a  song  in  the  sttmnge  land 
through  which  they  moved — "Come,  come,  ye 
Saints,  no  toU  nor  labor  fear;  But  with  Joy 
wend  your  way."  Its  words  spoke  of  courage, 
strtiggle,  and  death,  but  concluded  always 
with  the  promlae,  "AU  la  weUI  aU  la  wtil\" 
(Hymns,  no.  13). 

Another  blow  fell  with  the  recruitment  of 
the  Mormon  BattaUon  with  five  hundred  of 
its  badly  needed  strong  young  men.  but  they 
went  with  a  promise,  and  without  them  the 
Saints  began  moving  west  the  foUowlng 
spring.  They  broke  their  own  trail.  klUlng 
rattlesnakes  by  the  cord,  fording  and  ferrying 
the  streams  and  rivers,  pausing  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  worship  their  God. 

They  had  left  Winter  Quarters  when  the 
warm  spring  sun  melted  the  ice  and  grass 
began  to  green.  They  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  scorching  heat  of 
summer  when  grass  turned  brown  and  with- 
ered from  the  absence  of  moisture. 

But  water  from  the  mountain  streams  was 
turned  onto  the  parched  land,  and  for  the 
first  time  plows  broke  the  desert  soU.  The 
ytan  that  followed  were  years  of  struggle 
and  expansion  as  they  labored  to  make  the 
desert  bloesom  and  to  buUd  Zlon  In  the 
valleys. 

They  requested  no  help  from  government. 
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mountain  of  the  Lord's  bouse 


[has  been]  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains."  Many  people  In  many  lands  have 
said,  "Let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob;  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
in  his  paths"  (Isa.  2:2-3) . 

As  we  celebrate  the  sesqulcentennial  year 
of  the  Church,  we  assess  the  present  and  find 
strength.  The  Church  flourishes  in  a  world 
of  secularism.  It  Is  a  refuge  of  spirituality 
to  ever-increasing  numbers.  Not  in  the  mem- 
ory of  any  living  member  has  the  rate  of  ac- 
tivity been  so  high.  Increased  faithfulness  is 
evident  in  attendance  at  sacrament  meetings, 
priesthood  meetings,  seminaries  and  insti- 
tutes, and  in  temple  attendance.  Never  before 
have  there  been  so  many  missionaries,  nor  so 
many  converts. 

Faithful  and  active  members  of  the 
Church  occupy  positions  of  great  trust  In 
government,  education,  business,  and  the 
professions.  Its  building  program  is  vast,  yet 
there  is  dlfllculty  In  keeping  up  with  the 
demands  of  growth.  Growth,  in  fact,  is  its 
most  seriotis  challenge. 

We  are  far  from  being  a  perfect  society  as 
we  travel  along  the  road  to  Immortality  and 
eternal  life.  The  great  work  of  the  Church  in 
ftirtherlng  this  process  is  to  help  men  and 
women  to  move  toward  the  perfection  ex- 
empllfled  by  the  Savior  of  mankind.  We  are 
not  likely  to  reach  that  goal  in  a  day  or 
a  year  or  a  lifetime.  But  as  we  strive  in  this 
direction,  we  shall  become  better  men  and 
women,  sons  and  daughters  of  Ood. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  challenges  we 
see  facing  the  Church  are  immense.  The  Lord 
himself  has  declared  that  this  work  will  roll 
forth  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  Savior  to  reign  as  King 
of  Kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  All  of  the  work  of  the  past 
is  but  prelude  to  the  work  of  the  future.  In 
lands  where  the  gospel  has  been  taught  for  a 
century  and  more,  the  numbers  of  the  Saints 
are  still  relatively  small. 

And  in  the  earth's  most  populated  nations 
the  doors  are  presently  closed.  But  somehow, 
under  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  they  will 
in  his  time  be  opened,  for  this  gospel  "shall 
be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations"  before  the  end  shall  come 
(Bdatt.  24:14).  There  must  be  much  more 
dedication,  devotion,  consecration.  There 
must  be  a  great  expansion  and  a  great  ac- 
celeration. 

Nor  can  we  expect  the  powers  oi  the 
adversary  to  lie  dormant.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  the  days  of  burnings,  drivings,  and 
murders  are  forever  behind  us.  But  tbere  will 
likely  continue  to  be  criticism  and  attacks 
of  manv  kinds  on  the  Church  and  its  people. 

It  will  be  of  a  more  sophisticated  nature 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past;  and  in  the 
future,  as  before,  we  may  expect  much  of  it 
to  come  from  those  wltbin  the  ranks  of  the 
Church — members  of  record  while  apostate 
In  Boirit. 

The  very  extent  of  the  harassment  we  shall 
experience  will  stand  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  work.  Else  why  would  the 
adversary  be  so  zealous  to  destroy  it? 

New  challenges  will  arise  as  the  work  con- 
fronts new  cultures.  Yet  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  these.  All  of  the  people  of  t>-e  earth 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  and  tbere 
beats  in  the  hearts  of  everyone  something 
of  divinity  tbat  will  resnond  to  the  same 
teaching,  no  matter  what  the  language  or  the 
land. 

In  days  of  sunshine  it  will  become  us  to  be 
humble.  Tn  times  of  storm  we  shall  look 
to  God  for  strength.  This  is  Ms  work.  He  will 
overrule  for  its  blessing  in  the  future  as  he 
has  in  the  past.  His  Spirit  will  brood  over 
the  nations  according  to  his  will  and  wisdom, 
and  hearts  will  be  touched  by  its  power. 

The  message  of  this  work  is  the  gospel  of 
salvation.  Its  cause  is  the  cause  of  peace.  Its 
challenge  lies  in  teaching  eternal  truths.  Its 


victory  lies  in  accomplishing  the  work  of 
God. 

This  year  of  Jubilee  is  a  season  to  look 
back  over  the  past  with  wonder  and  grati- 
tude at  what  has  been  accomplished  against 
so  much  opposition;  a  time  to  walk  in 
humility  with  appreciation  for  the  munifi- 
cent blessings  of  heaven;  a  day  to  gain 
strength  and  to  reaffirm  objectives  for  the 
years  ahead.  Those  years  will  be  fruitful  and 
wonderful  if  this  people  will  remain  true 
and  faithful  and  work  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  glory  of  aod.# 


MAKING  ENDS  MEET 

•  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  high 
energy  costs  and  the  other  demands  of 
Inflation  are  human  problems.  The  costs 
of  inflation  are  not  measured  in  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  of  the  Federal  budget,  but 
in  the  struggle  of  the  average  family  to 
make  ends  meet.  For  more  and^  more 
families,  there  are  no  longer  any  luxu- 
ries to  sacriflce  to  inflation,  only  a  choice 
among  necessities. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  25  by  reporter  Tom  Welch  of 
Biddeford,  Maine,  brings  these  human 
choices  into  sharp  focus.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

The  article  follows: 

LabOHKB  Vs.  IMTIATIOIT 

(By  Tom  Welch) 

Bnmxrout,  ISaot*. — A  few  years  ago,  Ray- 
mond Llbby  felt  sorry  for  the  pebple  living 
in  a  nearby  housing  project  who  seemed  to 
be  struggling  Just  to  get  by. 

But  today,  as  be  points  to  a  rusting  auto- 
mobile in  his  driveway  and  repairs  needed 
around  his  house,  he  only  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders and  sighs. 

"What  I'd  really  like  to  do,"  he  says  half- 
heartedly, "is  to  buy  a  moped,  and  then  take 
the  money  I  save  in  gas  and  do  some  of  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done  around  here." 

But  for  Llbby,  his  wife  Germalne  and  their 
three  children,  buying  anything  these  days 
is  no  simple  matter.  Spending  money  will 
take  careful  planning — planning  that  will 
include  deciding  whether  to  stop  using  elec- 
tricity for  non-essentials  and  whether  to  cut 
more  of  the  weekly  food  budget. 

"I  never  dreamed  I'd  be  sitting  here  talk- 
ing about  cutting  out  electricity  and  using 
kerosene  lights  for  my  home,"  he  says,  rais- 
ing his  voice  above  the  crying  of  his  nine- 
month-old  son,  who  squirms  in  his  lap.  "But 
I  know  how  it  all  works  now — it  creeps  up 
on  you  and  bits  you.  And  it  hits  you  where 
it  hurts." 

"It"  is  inflation.  And  in  Maine,  where  a 
laborer's  wages  are  often  low  and  winter 
living  expenses  are  almost  always  high,  in- 
flation is  much  more  than  just  an  abstract 
term.  "It's  something  you  can  actually  feel 
every  day,"  says  Libby.  "And  believe  me,  it 
isnt  a  good  feeling." 

Libby,  39,  owns  a  modest  ranch-style 
home  near  the  center  of  this  small  textile 
mill  city,  about  ^0  miles  south  of  Portland. 
An  ex-hockey  player,  he  works  in  the  stitch- 
ing room  of  a  local  shoe  factory,  earning 
t4.42  an  hour  and  working  no  more  than 
40  hours  a  week. 

Although  Germalne  Libby  at  one  time 
worked  in  the  same  shoe  factory,  she  now 
stays  home  because  of  a  physical  disablUty. 
And  with  one  pay  check  coming  in  each  week, 
Libby  says,  "we're  always  borrowing  from 
next  week  to  get  by  this  week."  The  Llbbys 
have  used  their  son's  WB  a  week  pH>er  route 
to  help  with  the  famUy  budget. 

"I  even  receive  monthly  (Aid  for  Families 
vrith  Dependent  Children)  benefits,"  says 
Germalne  Libby,  "and  it  still  comes  down  to 
the  penny — if  we're  lucky." 

Tlie  Ubbys  spend  lietween  $76  and  $86  a 
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week  on  groceries,  $100  a  month  for  oil  and 
nearly  $50  a  month  for  electricity.  They  i«- 
celved  $200  this  winter  in  emergency  fuel 
assistance  from  the  state. 

For  Blaine,  the  past  winter  has  been  mild. 
Temperatures  seldom  dropped  below  zero, 
and  except  for  one  major  snowstorm,  snow- 
fall has  been  light.  But  with  heating  oil 
costing  nearly  $1  a  gallon  and  a  cord  of 
wood  between  $d0  and  $80,  Llbby  observes, 
"there's  no  cheap  way  out  of  it." 

Llbby  may  be  right.  Other  famlUas  earn- 
ing twice  as  much  are  beginning  to  feel 
more  than  a  pinching  sensation  from  the 
economy. 

"I  dont  ever  remember  economic  times 
this  rough  for  us,"  says  Paul  Legere,  a  fore- 
man in  a  textile  mill  in  Sanford,  a  mUl  town 
about  60  miles  south  of  Portland. 

Iiegere,  43,  owns  a  ranch  home  in  a  quiet 
residential  section  of  town,  has  an  above- 
ground  swimming  pool  in  his  back  yard  and 
owns  a  recreational  camper. 

"But,"  he  laments,  rolling  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  driveway,  "I  dont  think 
I'U  be  using  that  camper  much  this  year — I 
may  even  have  to  sell  it." 

"With  toxu  kids  and  $100-a-week  grocery 
bill,"  says  his  wUe,  Rita,  who  is  a  teacher  in 
Sanford,  "the  $26,000  we  earn  a  year  doesn't 
go  very  far." 

The  Legeres  have  not  had  to  consider  any 
drastic  outback  in  their  home  budget  to 
save  money.  "But  all  of  our  kids  work,"  she 
says,  "and  believe  me,  we  have  to  borrow 
from  time  to  time." 

Because  the  winter  has  been  mild,  "we've 
managed  to  keep  our  fuel  bills  down  to  a 
little  over  $100  a  month,"  explains  Rita  Le- 
gere. "We've  kept  our  thermostats  down  so 
that  we  have  to  wear  sweaters,  and  we've 
tried  to  conserve  wherever  we  can." 

Legere  even  installed  a  home-made  solar 
panel  on  the  front  of  his  home  to  save  oil 
this  winter.  "It  works  fine,"  he  observes,  but 
adds  quickly,  "when  the  sun  shines." 

Legere,  who  has  lived  in  the  area  most  of 
his  life,  says  he's  "frtistrated"  at  not  being 
able  to  get  ahead. 

"We're  making  ends  meet,"  he  says,  "but 
we  cant  save  and  we  can't  seem  to  find  that 
little  extra  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  we 
chink  we  deserve. 

"You  work  hard  for  20  years,  and  you  hope 
to  be  doing  better  all  the  time,  but  these 
days,  who  can  get  ahead?  Most  people  are 
going  liackwards."  % 


RECODIFICATION   OP   THE 
CRIMINAL  CODE 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  on  the  criminal  code  appearing  in 
Human  Events'  April  5  edition  may  come 
as  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who  thought 
that  S.  1722  was  intended  to  be  a  recodl- 
Qcation  of  current  law. 

That  article  charges  that  the  bill's 
drafters  have  attempted  to  hide  pivotal 
policy  changes  in  440  pages  of  verbiage. 
It  discusses  policy  changes  concerning 
gay  rights,  organized  crime,  women's 
rights,  dangerous  drugs,  gun  ccwitrol, 
pornography,  and  prosecution  of  busi- 
nessmen. 

If  even  a  fraction  of  these  allegations 
are  correct,  S.  1722  represents  by  far  the 
most    controversial    bill    In    the    9eth 

Congress. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  had  asked  Senate 
Steering  Committee  staff  to  do  a  legal 
analysis  of  S.  1722  from  a  conservative 
perspective.  Pursuant  to  that  analysis, 
staff  members  from  various  oflBces  have 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  discuss  concerns  similar 


to    thooe    menttooed    in    the    Human 
Events  article, 

I  am  optimistic  that  those  meetings 
wUl  reach  an  appropriate  conclusion 
concerning  many  of  the  points  raised  by 
staff  and  by  the  article. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement, 
however,  S.  1722  should  be  shelved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  floor  is  not 
the  appropriate  forum  for  going  word- 
by-word  through  each  of  70  sections.  I 
would  therefore  hope  that  the  Senators 
who  have  an  Interest  in  the  bill  wcnild 
focus  on  some  of  the  sections  mentioned 
in  the  Human  Events  article,  and  would 
work  with  me  to  conform  the  bill  more 
closely  to  current  law. 

I  ask  tbat  the  article  from  Human 
Events  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Damckbous  Kennedy  Bnj,  Bttttxaia 
Thbougb  Senate 

How  would  you  feel  about  a  biU  which : 

Enacted  a  major  part  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  by  legislative  mandate; 

Cut  back  on  the  right  of  businessmen  to 
keep  warrantless  federal  Inspectors  off  their 
premises; 

Limited  the  abiUty  of  the  FBI  to  investi- 
gate organized  crime; 

Virtually  decriminalized  marijuana  pos- 
session, and  lowered  the  penalities  for  a  wide 
range  of  drug  offenses; 

Eased  the  abiUty  of  government  to  send 
bulnessmen  to  Jail  for  murder  as  the  result 
of  deaths  caused  by  their  products; 

Made  it  virtually  impossible  to  prosecute 
pornography  importers  and  interstate  prosti- 
tution rings; 

Tightened  gun  control  laws; 

Impeded  the  prosecution  of  labor  union 
officials  for  extortion; 

Expanded    criminal    penalties    for    bust- 


Repealed  the  death  penalty  and  generally 
decreased  criminal  penalties  for  dangerous 
persons;  and 

Extended  the  rights  of  homosexuals? 

Not  your  cup  of  tea? 

Then  you  may  be  Interested  In  the  fact 
that  such  a  bUl,  according  to  legal  experts, 
is  about  to  pass  the  UJB.  Senate  with  only 
scattered  opposition. 

The  bill,  S.  1722,  Is  the  recodification  of  the 
criminal  code,  and  the  chief  author  is  none 
other  than  President  Carter's  main  chal- 
lenger in  the  primaries,  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (D.-Mass.).  The  bill's  enormous  size — 
440  pages — has  allowed  Kennedy  to  build  the 
liberal  agenda  for  the  1980s  without  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  conservative  circles. 

For  Instance,  nowhere  in  the  code  is  the 
word  "homosexual"  explicitly  mentioned. 
Yet,  Kennedy  admitted  to  the  Washington 
Post  that  he  had  implicitly  built  "gay  rights" 
guarantees  into  the  bUl.  Said  Kennedy: 

"I  think  that  in  the  area  of  gay  rights  tbat 
there  has  to  be  elimination  of  all  discrimina- 
tion against  gay  rights  in  our  society.  I 
think  any  legislation  that  exists  on  the  books 
should  be  struck  down.  We  made  some  prog- 
ress in  the  area  of  the  recodification  of 
the  criminal  code  in  that  area." 

But  this  is  only  one  example  of  Kennedy's 
extraordinary  craftiness  in  achieving  liberal 
objectives  vrithout  explicitly  saying  so. 

Another  section  would  overrule  a  Supreme 
Court  case  in  which  an  Idaho  man  success- 
fully prevented  a  warrantless  OSHA  inspector 
from  inspecting  his  business.  Under  Section 
1302  of  the  bill,  Bill  Barlow  would  now  be  in 
jail  for  "obstructing  an  (OSHA)  function," 
unless  he  could  demonstrate  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  unconstitutional,  the  inspec- 
tion was  also  conducted  in  "bad  faith." 

Still  another  section  would  aUow  a 
pornography  Importer  to  tranqjiort  foreign 


amut  mto  a  Jurisdiction  with  veiy  loose 
moral  "community  standards,"  sell  the  mate- 
rial to  a  distributor,  and  tbai^  «Mape  pro*- 
ecution  because  the  pomognpby  "was  legal 
In  the  poUtical  subdivision  or  locaUty  in 
which  it  was  disseminated." 

In  a  backdoor  effort  to  enact  ERA  ob- 
jectives, the  bill  would  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  in  connection  with 
any  state  activity,  any  hotel  or  lodging 
house,  any  athleUc  faculty,  or  any  Job, 
whether  or  not  an  tndlvltfual's  mz  was  nl- 
evant  to  the  perfonnaaoe  of  Hut  Job.  U 
enacted,  charge  acme,  the  «»a  amandmant 
wouldnt  be  needed.  At  the  very  least,  state 
laws  designed  to  protect  women  would  al- 
most certainly  be  preempted. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  de- 
criminalize marijuana,  and,  in  certain  in- 
stances, lower  the  penalttoa  for  trmfflcUiig. 
As  one  analysis  puts  it: 

"SpedficaUy,  8.  1733  prorldea  that  tbe 
possession  of  30  grams  or  less  at  mari- 
juana shaU  be  considered  an  Intraetkn' — 
a  new  criminal  classification  which  rates 
below  a  'misdemeanor';  that  no  one  shall 
be  arrested  for  such  an  Infraction,'  no 
matter  how  many  timee  he  repeats  the  of- 
fense, but  shall,  instead,  be  tasued  a  sum- 
mons; and  that  the  w»»»i»«iit»«  penalty  for 
a  first  offense  shall  be  a  $100  fine  and  for 
the  third  offense  a  $600  fine.  For  aU  praetleel 
purposes,  this  constitutes  <i»crtTniii«n»^ti«>f<  - 

Yet  another  section  wocUd  repeal  the 
"loansharking"  provisions  which  allow  the 
FBI  to  investigate  the  gangland  slaying  of  a 
recalcitrant  debtor. 

In  all,  S.  1722  suffers  from  over  a  hundred 
major   deficiencies,    spanning    70    sections. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  are  atmply 
drafting  errors,  such  as  the  section  r'**'^'rg 
it  unlawful  to  pay  witness  fees  to  tacpert 
wltneaaes.  'niese  rofiect  Insoffldent  skill 
and  care  In  the  preparation  of  the  bill.  One 
congressional  staffer,  inquiring  into  one 
of  these  defldendee,  was  shocked  to  be  told 
by  the  committee:  "We  just  threw  tliet 
section  in  at  the  last  minute." 

Moro  troublesome  than  the  drafting  er- 
rors, however,  is  the  attempt  to  Infuae  the 
code  with  Uberml  policy,  perticulazly  regard- 
ing business. 

For  example,  the  Justice  Depertment  has 
admitted  In  Its  memorandinn  to  the  Honae 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  thatt  the 
"endangerment"  provisions  of  the  proposed 
criminal  code  are  Intended  to  impoee  far 
more  "serious  criminal  penalties"  upon  busi- 
nessmen In  violation  of  health  and  environ- 
mental regtilatlone. 

As  the  memo  said,  "An  Important  area 
in  which  the  Department  will  increase  tts 
activity  in  the  future  Is  the  regnlstory 
crimes  field.  Many  regulatory  offenses  may 
have  serious  health  and  safety  cansequeneee, 
such  as  those  in  the  environmental,  mine 
safety,  food  and  drug,  air  safety  and  nuclear 
areas.  .  .  .  When  knowing  violations  of  regu- 
latwy  standards,  designed  to  protect  health 
and  safety  occur  and  more  serious  risks  are 
created,  more  ssrious  criminal  penalties 
should  be  avaUable  to  deter  and  to  pimltfi 
such  dangerous  conduct." 

With  the  constant  threat  of  lawratts.  fines. 
Jail  and  other  heavy  penalties  hanging  over 
every  bustneasman's  head  already,  many  view 
this  new  provision  as  just  a  new  club  with 
which  the  government  can  threaten  corpo- 
rate management  and  gratify  Kennedy's  Hk- 
derite  constituency. 

In  addition.  8.  1723  would  massively  ex- 
pand the  power  of  Washington  bureaucrats 
to  harass  buslneas.  Overreaching  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaeton  could 
requite  companies  to  oontinue  dotng  bosl- 
neas  with  those  who  testify  agalnat  them. 
The  FTC  could,  for  Uie  first  time,  declare 
companies  "in  contempt  of  the  FTC."  It 
could  prohibit  companies  from  dl^mslng  oS 
their  own  records,  even  if  It  had  not  yet  made 
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with  me  on  a  number  of  issues,  I  respect 
her  good  sense. 

In  this  column,  Ms.  Goodman  teUs  us 
that  she  does  not  want  her  daughter  to 
be  drafted.  But,  she  would  not  want  her 
son  to  be  drafted  either,  and  so  she  tells 
us  that  "when  I  am  asked  now  about 
registering  women  for  the  draft  along 
with  men,  I  have  to  nod  yes  reluctantly." 

And  yet  she  wonders:  Would  she  feel 
the  same  way  if  she  bad  a  son  instesui  of 
a  daughter.  She  thinks  not.  But  she  is 
not  sure. 

Actually,  Ms.  Goodman  is  too  honest 
to  mislead  us.  She  does  not  tell  us  that 
she  would  feel  the  same  way.  She  says 
that  she  "cannot  believe"  that  she  would 
feel  differently.  Actually,  she  can  well 
believe  it,  or  she  would  simply  say  that 
she  would  not  feel  any  differently.  She 
does  not  say  that.  She  says,  with  a  note 
of  hope  in  her  words,  that  she  "cannot 
believe  that  I  would  feel  different  if  my 
daughter  were  my  son." 

TTiere  are  those,  of  course,  who  do 
not  want  any  draft,  who  do  not  want  any 
combat,  who  do  not  want  any  wars,  no 
matter  what.  For  them,  the  kind  of  in- 
trospection Ms.  Goodman  has  gone 
through  is  unnecessary  and  irrelevant. 
But  those  who  realize  that  war  is  occa- 
sionally an  unfortunate  reality  in  an  im- 
tidy  world,  the  kind  of  thinking  she  has 
done  is  critical.  As  one  who  has  both 
daughters  and  sons,  let  me  say  that  one 
does  feel  differently  about  them  with  re- 
spect to  war.  Women  and  men  have  dif- 
fereiit  functions,  and  perhaps  never  are 
those  different  functions  as  apparent  as 
they  are  during  wartime.  Without  wom- 
en, civilization  cannot  survive,  cannot 
even  propagate  itself.  Ttiat  is  why  his- 
torically women  have  never  played  a  ma- 
jor role  as  warriors.  Call  it  ordained  of 
God.  or  inherent  in  our  genes,  or  what- 
ever you  like,  that  is  the  way  it  is.  Any 
civilization  which  ignores  that  reality 
has  little  to  recommend  it.  and  will  prob- 
ably not  be  around  long  anyway. 

So  I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  Ms. 
Goodman  knows,  deep  inside  her,  that 
she  would  feel  different  if  she  had  a  son. 
Maybe  not  very  different:  The  heartache 
of  losing  a  son  in  the  war  must  be  ter- 
rible. But  a  little  different.  It  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing. 

There  are  other  arguments  against 
drafting  women  into  combat,  and  I  shall 
speak  about  them  at  another  time.  But 
it  is  essential,  right  at  the  beginning, 
that  we  understand  ourselves,  and  the 
kind  of  civilization  we  are.  It  is  not  a  de- 
nial of  equal  rights  to  send  men  into 
combat  and  keep  women  out  of  it.  It  is 
an  affirmation  of  the  civilizing  role  of 
women,  of  the  fact  that  they  provide  the 
continuity  for  our  society.  I  think  the 
American  people  understand  this  fact, 
and  that  they  will  never  approve  of 
drafting  women  into  combat. 

Mr.  President,  Ms.  Goodman's  column 
contains  some  fascinating  insights,  and 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  colunm  follows: 

DaAimfo  DATTCBma 

Bowow.— My  daughter  is  11,  and  as  we 
watch  the  evening  news,  she  turns  to  me 


seriously  and  says.  "I  don't  Uke  tbe  way  the 
world  Is  doing  things."  Neither  do  I. 

My  daughter  Is  11  years  and  eight 
months  old,  to  be  precise,  and  I  do  not  want 
her  to  grow  up  and  be  drafted.  Neither  does 

she 

My  daughter  is  almost  12.  and  thinks 
about  unklndness  and  evil,  about  slaugh- 
tered seaU  and  war.  I  don't  want  her  to  grow 
up  and  be  brutalized  by  war— as  soldier  or 
civilian. 

As  I  read  those  sentences  over,  they  seem 
too  mild.  What  I  want  to  say  U  that  I  Mi 
horrified  by  tbe  very  Idea  that  she  could  be 
sent  to  flght  for  foasU  fuel  or  fossilized  Ideas. 
VPhat  I  want  to  say  Is  that  I  can  imagine 
no  Justification  for  war  other  than  self-de- 
fense, and  I  am  scared  stiff  about  who  has 
the  power  to  decide  what  Is  "defense." 

But  now.  In  the  last  days  before  President 
Carter  decides  whether  we  will  register 
young  people  and  whether  half  of  those 
young  people  will  be  female.  I  wonder  about 
something  else.  Would  I  feel  different  If  my 
daughter  were  my  son?  Would  I  be  more  ac- 
cepting, less  anguished,  at  the  notion  of  a 
son  drafted,  a  son  at  war? 

Would  I  beat  the  drums  and  pin  the  bars 
and  stars  on  hU  uniform  with  pride?  Would 
I  look  forward  to  his  being  toughened  up,  be 
proud  of  his  heroism,  and  accept  his  risk  as 
a  simple  fact  of  life? 

I  cannot  believe  It. 

So,  when  I  am  asked  now  about  registering 
women  for  the  draft  along  with  men,  I  have 
to  nod  yes  reluctantly.  I  don't  want  anyone 
registered,  anyone  drafted,  unless  It  Is  a 
genuine  crisis.  But  If  there  is  a  draft,  this 
time  It  can't  touch  just  our  sons,  like  some 
civilized  plague  that  leaves  daughters  alone 
to  produce  another  generation  of  warriors. 

I  know  that,  realistically,  we  will  have  to 
register  women  along  with  men  anyway  be- 
cause the  courts  will  require  It.  Women  may 
not  have  won  equal  rights  yet,  but  they  have 
"won"  equal  responsibilities.  A  male-only 
draft  would  surely  be  challenged  and  likely 
ruled  unconstitutional. 

But  at  a  deeper  level,  we  have  to  register 
women  along  with  men  because  our  society 
requires  It.  For  generations,  war  has  been 
part  of  the  rage  so  many  men  have  held 
against  women. 

War  Is  In  the  hard-hat  yelling  at  an  equal - 
rights  rally,  "Where  were  you  at  Iwo  Jlma?'' 
War  Is  m  the  man  Infuriated  at  the  notion  of 
a  woman's  challenging  veterans'  preference. 
War  Is  m  the  mind  of  the  man  who  chal- 
lenges his  wife  for  having  had  a  soft  life. 

War  has  often  split  couples  and  sexes  apart. 
Into  lives  built  on  separate  realities.  It  bas 
been  part  of  the  grudge  of  self-sacrifice,  tbe 
painful  gap  of  understanding  and  experience 
between  men's  and  women's  lives.  It  Is  the 
stuff  of  which  alienation  and  novels  are 
written. 

But  more  awesomely,  as  a  male  activity,  a 
rite  of  passage,  a  test  of  manhood,  war  has 
been  gruesomely  acceptable.  Old  men  who 
were  warriors  have  sent  younger  men  to  war 
as  If  It  were  their  birthright.  The  women  s 
role  until  recently  was  to  wave  banners  and 
sing  slogans,  and  be  In  need  of  protection 
from  the  enemy. 

We  aU  pretended  that  war  was  civilized. 
War  bad  rules  and  batUegrounds.  War  did 
not  touch  the  finer  and  nobler  things,  Uke 
women. 

This  was.  of  course,  never  true.  The  losers, 
the  enemies,  the  victims,  the  widows  of  war 
were  as  brutall»d  as  the  soldiers.  Under 
duress  and  in  defense,  women  always  fought. 

But  perhaps,  stripped  of  Its  maleness  and 
mystery.  Its  audience  and  cheerleaders,  war 
can  be  finally  dla-lllusloned,  Wltbout  the  last 
trappings  of  chivalry.  It  can  be  seen  for  what 
it  is:  the  last  deadly  resort.  _,  ,_^.  ^    , 

So  If  we  must  have  draft  registration,  I 
would  Include  young  women  as  well  as  young 
men.  I  would  include  them  because  they  can 
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do  tbe  job.  I  would  include  tbem  because  aU 
women  must  gain  tbe  status  to  stop  as  well 
as  to  start  wars.  I  would  Include  them  be- 
cause It  has  been  too  easy  to  send  only  men. 
I  would  Include  them  because  I  simply  can- 
not beUeve  that  I  would  feel  different  If  my 
daughter  were  my  son.« 


WATCHING  THE  ACTION  IN  ORBIT 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  23  years,  man  has  been  sending 
various  objects  into  space.  Everything 
frcMn  weather  satellites  to  debris  is  pres- 
ently orbiting  the  Eartti.  While  the  U.S. 
Air  Force's  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  has  been  cataloging  these  ob- 
jects, the  process  is  slow,  tedious,  and 
somewhat  unreliable;  that  is  until  now. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  building  a 
worldwide  network  of  monitoring  sta- 
tions called  GEODSS  (ground-based 
electro-optical  deep  space  surveillance 
system).  GEODSS  has  the  capability  to 
rapidly  scan  the  sky  and  plot  all  man- 
made  objects  in  orbit.  Utilizing  two  pow- 
erful 101-cm.  telescopes  and  a  smaller 
38-cm.  telescope,  GEODSS  takes  in  rapid 
successlrai  several  separate  electronic 
snapshots  of  each  sector  of  the  sky.  A 
computer  compares  the  pictures  and  re- 
moves the  stationary  objects;  that  is,  the 
stars.  All  that  is  left  are  the  satellites. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized Ave  GEODSS  stations  around 
the  world  to  provide  for  complete  global 
coverage.  ITie  sites  are  White  Sands, 
N.  Mex.;  Taegu,  South  Korea;  Maui,  Ha- 
waii; the  Indian  Ocean  area  and  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  regions.  Four  of  the 
sites  are  already  funded.  Last  year  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In- 
structed the  Air  Force  and  State  Depart- 
ment to  quickly  decide  the  last  two  sites 
so  that  funding  for  the  last  site  can  be 
completed. 

The  intelligence  vcdue  of  GEODSS  can- 
not be  underestimated.  In  addition,  much 
knowledge  about  the  stars  and  space  can 
be  gained  by  providing  astronomers  with 
access  to  some  of  the  information  from 
GEODSS. 

The  March  24  issue  of  Time  magazine 
contained  an  article  about  GEODSS.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress provides  the  funding  for  the  last 
GEODSS  site  so  that  a  complete  system 
can  be  operational  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  article  follows: 
Watchiko    the    AcnoK    tk   Oasrr:    A    New 

EUCU-ETXD    SATKLLm-TaACKIMO    NrWOSK 

Takes  Shape 

Kver  since  Sputnik  was  rocketed  Into  space 
nearly  23  years  ago,  tbe  heavens  have  be- 
come Increasingly  crowded.  At  last  ooimt,  the 
VS.  Air  Force's  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command,  the  watchdog  of  all  objects  in 
orbit,  listed  4,B63  pieces  of  hardware— rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  Soviet  space  station  to 
such  bits  of  space  junk  as  an  astronauts 
glove,  stray  cameras,  and  even  nuts  and  bolts, 
in  the  coming  years  NORAD's  Job  will  be- 
come stiU  harder.  By  the  mid-igsOs.  the 
number  of  orbital  objects  may  double,  mak- 
ing It  more  dlfflciUt  to  teU  what  is  up,  and 
whether  It  belongs  to  friend  or  foe. 

Now  M.l.T.'s  Lincoln  Laboratory,  together 
with  researchers  elsewhere,  has  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  overtaxed  sateUlte  watchers. 
Using  the  latest  in  sUicon-chlp  wlsardry,  it  Is 
setting  up  a  worldwide  network  of  monitor- 


ing stetions  that  abould  vastly  enMnd 
NORAD's  abUlty  to  keep  tabs  on  orblUng 
objects. 

The  first  station  Is  being  biUlt  at  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  In  New  Mexico.  Others 
wiU  be  located  near  Taegu,  South  Kot«a  on 
tbe  Hawaiian  Island  of  Maui,  and  at  sites  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  tbe  Eastern  Atlantic 
regions.  Known  as  QBODSS  (for  grotmd- 
based  electro-optical  deep  space  surveU- 
lance),  the  system  wUi  provide  almost  live- 
action  portraits  of  distant  sateUltca  and  per- 
mit vlrtuaUy  instantaneous  identification  of 
any  mysterious  intruders  in  the  night  sky 

Such  near  "real  time"  observations  are  a 
giant  step  forward  m  satellite  tracking.  UntU 
now,  the  U.S.  has  been  relying  on  standard 
telescopic  techniques  usUig  Baker-Munn 
cameras,  which  provide  fast,  short-enosuie 
pictures  of  wide  swatches  of  the  sky.  The 
optics  and  the  film  have  been  vastly  Unproved 
over  the  years,  but  each  film  strip  must  stUl 
be  chemlcaUy  processed  and  tediously  ana- 
lyzed, which  can  take  an  hour  or  more 

OBOD8S  takes  some  remarkable  short  ents 
The  instaUaUons,  which  rasemble  smau" 
domed  astronomical  obaervatorles.  wUl  be 
equipped  with  two  powerful  lOl-cm  (40-ln.) 
telescopes  and  a  smaller  38-cm  (15-ln.)  aux- 
iliary telescope.  As  the  Instruments  scan  the 
skies,  the  images  they  capture  will  be  fo- 
cussed  onto  sensitive  photo-lmaglng  tubes 
rather  than  film.  An  outgrowth  of  the  mUl- 
tary's  night-vision  devices,  these  tubes  con- 
vert even  the  faintest  flickers  of  light  Into 
electronic  Impulses,  which  are  then  fed  into 
computers.  There  OEODSS  performs  its  real 
prestidigitation.  It  separates  from  the  myr- 
iad stars  In  the  background  any  tiny  man- 
made  objecU  passing  into  the  telesccme's 
field  of  view. 

How?  OEODSS  takes  In  rapid  succession 
several  separate  electronic  snapshots  of  each 
sector  of  the  sky.  Because  the  telescopes  are 
geared  to  sweep  the  heavens  at  a  rate  that 
will  exactly  counter  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  distant  stars  appear  as  sharp  pin- 
points of  light  In  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tions In  each  of  tbe  Images;  If  the  telescope 
were  fixed,  the  earth's  rotation  would  cause 
apparent  movement  of  these  stars.  But  satel- 
lites, even  those  placed  In  so-called  geosyn- 
chronous orbits  over  a  fixed  point  on  earth, 
move  against  the  background  stars,  however 
slightly.  Thus  they  change  position  In  suc- 
cessive pictures. 

Everything  that  tbe  computer  finds  In  the 
same  position  In  each  picture  Is  wiped  out 
of  the  final  Image,  whUe  objects  that  have 
moved  between  exposures  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. Thus  the  stars  vanish  and  only  tbe 
tiny  blurs  created  by  any  satelUtes  are  left 
for  display  on  GEODSS's  video  screens.  AU 
this  Is  accomplished  in  a  fiash,  and  tbe  in- 
formation is  relayed  by  microwaves  and  sat- 
ellites to  NORAD's  master  computers  at  its 
headquarters  deep  within  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  where  the 
location,  size  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  object  are  quickly  determined. 

Tbe  network,  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
1082,  will  cost  $63  miUlon.  But  the  Air  Force, 
already  hard  pressed  in  its  role  as  orbital 
trafllc  cop,  figures  the  price  is  something  of 
a  bargain.  Training  Its  eagle  eyes  on  the 
heavens,  OEODSS  should  be  able  to  spot — 
and  Identify — an  ob'ect  as  smaU  as  a  soccer 
baU  40,000  km  (36,000  mUes)  away.« 


WOMEN  AND  THE  DRAFT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  hi  the  dis- 
cussion of  women  and  the  draft,  there 
are  two  argximents  raised  that  relate  to 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  those  for  just  a  minute. 

The  first  argument  is  that  the  ERA 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  question  of 
drafting  women,  because  women  could 


be  drafted  anyway,  without  the  ERA. 
Diana  Steele  of  the  American  Civil  lib- 
erties Union,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
any  draft  that  did  not  include  women 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Federal  courts. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Cangreas 
could  order  the  drafting  of  women,  with- 
out an  equal  rights  amendment.  We  have 
always  had  that  power,  and  there  was 
even  a  time,  toward  the  end  of  Woild 
War  n  when,  faced  with  manpower 
shortages,  use  of  that  power  was  c<m- 
templated. 

But  in  the  present  context,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  to  me  that  Congress  will  order 
the  drafting  of  women.  Should  the  equal 
rights  amendment  be  ratified,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  can  see  no  way  in  which 
amy  draft  statute  that  did  not  include 
women  could  pass  constitutional  muster. 
That  is  equally  true,  by  the  way,  of  any 
order  relating  to  combat.  In  other  words, 
with  passage  of  the  ERA  into  our  Con- 
stitution, women  would  have  to  be 
drafted  if  men  were,  and  women  would 
have  to  be  sent  into  combat  if  men  were. 
I  can  see  no  other  way  in  which  the 
absolute  language  of  the  ERA  could  be 
read. 

It  is  precisely  this  reasoning,  of  course, 
which  has  kept  the  ERA  from  being  rati- 
fied in  the  requisite  number  of  States, 
and  which  has  led  to  the  rescission  of 
ratifications  in  some  of  the  States  which 
acted  in  haste,  and  are  now  repenting 
at  leisure.  Although  a  few  hints  were 
thrown  around  back  in  1972  that  the 
ERA  might  require  the  drafting  of 
women,  any  question  of  the  draft  must 
have  seemed  very  far  off.  The  question 
of  hand-to-hand  combat  was  even  fur- 
ther from  the  minds  of  the  Congress- 
men who  sent  the  ERA  to  the  States,  and 
the  issue  was  never  really  treated. 

"niose  supporting  the  equal  rights 
amendment  have  complained  that  the 
merits  of  ERA  have  not  beoi  debated, 
and  that  it  has  beoi  defeated  in  State 
after  State  by  scare  tactics.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  whenever  this  issue  is  raised, 
it  is  the  pro-ERA  forces  who  have 
avoided  the  debate.  Even  today,  there 
are  attempts  to  dodge  It  by  opposing 
any  draft,  taking  a  strictly  pacifist  line, 
or  claiming  that  the  questloa  erf  reglstra- 
tlcm  is  separate  from  the  question  of 
drafting,  and  certainly  separate  from  the 
question  of  combat,  and  that  those  guee- 
tloos  can  be  handled  later. 

As  to  Ms.  Steele's  comment  that  the 
courts  would  bar  any  male-only  draft 
imder  present  ccmstltutional  construc- 
tions, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  Is 
right,  if  there  were  a  draft  law  now  In 
place.  But  there  is  not,  and  before  any 
such  law  is  put  into  place,  there  will  be 
a  natlcMial  debate  on  the  Issue,  and  Con- 
gress will  have  provided  some  legislative 
history  to  the  courts,  some  guidance  on 
which  way  the  Nation  should  be  going. 
BCy  own  guess  is  that  the  guidance  will 
indicate  that  drafting  women  is  going  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

The  second  argument  takes  precisdy 
the  other  tack.  "E^ren  though  you  can 
draft  me  without  the  ERA,"  this  argu- 
ment runs,  "it  is  unfair  to  do  so.  At  least 
give  me  the  ERA  before  you  declare  me 
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in  Central  Amerlc*.  IfT.  White  Is  a  defender 
of  wtast  he  blnuself  called.  In  a  response  to 
my  queetloa,  "The  paaalonat«  left"  In  El 
Salvador. 

lii.  President,  these  warnings  should 
have  been  heeded  by  the  Senate  last 
m<»ith.  Less  than  a  month  on  the  Job  and 
Ambassador  White  has  opposed  admin- 
istration efforts  to  support  the  ruling 
government,  has  accused  Salvadoran 
businessmen  of  plotting  murdov  and  has 
falsely  announced  the  death  of  a  lef tish 
leader,  Juan  Clhacon. 

Saturday's  Washington  Post  and 
Tuesday's  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
stories  about  the  activities  of  Ambassa- 
dor White.  At  a  time  when  it  is  impera- 
tive that  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salvador 
and  Central  America  be  clear  and  care- 
fully thought  out,  Ambassador  White  has 
managed  to  confuse  and  misrepresent  it. 
There  is  never  any  room  for  irrespon- 
sible statements  by  individuals  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  much  less 
during  such  a  crucial  time  in  the  history 
of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  President  to 
ask  Ambassador  White  to  refrain  from 
the  irresponsible  actions  he  has  already 
taken  or  to  resign  from  that  very  impor- 
tant post.  We  just  cannot  afford  this 
type  of  continued  speech.  I  ask  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

The  article  follows : 
UmiKD    States    Shocks    BxTsnnssiaif    m 

Ex.  Salvados  bt  Accusurc  Trim  or  Fcm- 

IMO    VXOLSMCS 

(By  Beth  Nlasen) 

"We  knew  the  TT.S.  waa  trying  to  find  some- 
one to  blame  for  the  violence  In  El  Salvador," 
8*3^  a  member  of  the  bualnese  community  In 
the  Central  American  nation,  "but  In  our 
worst  nightmares,  we  never  thought  It  would 
{Mint  at  ua." 

The  remaining  members  of  the  once-domi- 
nant Salvadoran  business  community  ex- 
preaaed  shock  at  VS.  Ambassador  Robert 
E.  White's  denunciation  of  them  for  their 
role  In  the  political  violence  that  has  klUed 
more  than  700  this  year.  In  a  speech  Friday 
before  tbe  San  Salvador  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  White  accused  the  busl- 
neaamen  of  financing  "hit  squads"  and  kill- 
ing and  torturing  opponents  of  the  right. 

Mr.  White  offered  a  "working  hypothe- 
sis" that  right-wing  political  groups  are 
responsible  for  tbe  March  24  assassination 
of  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo  Romwo,  a  pop- 
ular champion  of  human  rlghta. 

"Ill  tell  you  on  good  authority  that  aec- 
tors  on  the  left  were  sxirprlsed  by  the  arch- 
bishop's death."  Mr.  White  told  the 
aaaembled  businessmen.  "They  dldnt  know 
how  to  react.  If  you  have  a  plan  to  kill 
someone,  you  also  have  a  plan  to  exploit  that 
slttiatlon.  The  left  dldnt." 

With  or  without  such  a  plan,  reaction  to 
the  prriate's  death  was  violent.  Doeens  of 
people  were  killed  In  demonstrations  last 
week,  and  at  least  40  died  during  an  emo- 
tional funeral  for  the  archbishop  Sunday, 
when  an  explosion  and  gunfire  set  off  a 
panicked  stampads  among  the  80.000 
moumsn. 

vmiK  or  MisiityoaMATioiT 

Iha  souieaa  of  the  exploaton  and  gunfire 
were  undetermined,  although  both  leftist 
and  rightist  extremists  were  blamed.  "Hbw 
can  you  poaslbly  aaalgn  blame  for  this 
chaoa?"  aakad  Joes  Iduardo  Palomo,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Private 
Xaterprlae.  the  country's  leading  bustauas 
organlaation.  "Ur.  Whlte'a  statamsats  have 
mads  me  a  target  (or  everyone.  If  anything 


happens  to  me,  he's  going  to  be  responsible. 
I  will  be  one  more  victim  of  U.S.  misin- 
formation." ..__... 

There  has  already  been  one  such  victim, 
but  a  decidedly  live  one.  Mr.  White,  who  has 
been  ambassador  In  this  embattled  country 
for  only  a  few  weeks,  surprised  his  business 
audience  by  announcing  and  deploring  the 
death  of  leftist  leader  Juan  Chacon.  Mr. 
Chacon  turned  up  to  hold  a  news  conference 
only  hours  later. 

Despite  the  damaging  mistake,  which  the 
American  embassy  suggests  was  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  embarrass  the  ambassador 
and  the  U.S.,  the  State  Department  has 
strongly  backed  Mr.  White  s  harsh  criticism 
of  the  Salvadoran  bxulness  oocnmimlty. 

"It's  quite  clear  that  the  right  wing  Is 
guilty  of  some  very  serioiu  terrorism,"  a 
State  Department  official  says.  "Do  you 
think  the  left  Is  going  In  for  great  collective 
suicide?  If  some  memben  of  Mr.  White's 
audience  are  upeet,  maybe  they  are  feeling 
a  little  guUty." 

Members  of  that  audience,  reached  by 
telephone  yesterday.  Insisted  they  are  feel- 
ing only  frightened  and  betrayed.  "We 
thought  the  tJ.S.  would  defend  free  enter- 
prise," one  coffee  grower  says.  "Now  we 
are  made  to  fear  tbe  Yankees  as  much  as 
the  Communists — maybe  more,  because  they 
are  an  unexpected  enemy." 

StTPPOBT  roa   TUHTA 

The  wealthy  elite  who  once  practlcaUy 
owned  and  ran  this  tiny,  coffee-rich  country 
didn't  expect  the  U.S.  to  so  strongly  support 
the  moderate  military-civilian  Junta  that 
took  power  last  October  from  right-wing 
President  Carlos  Humberto  Romero. 

To  the  businessmen's  dismay,  the  VS.  ap- 
proved and  supported  the  Junta's  recent  ex- 
propriation of  about  60  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's richest  private  farms  and  the  national- 
ization of  the  banking  system.  And  last  week, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
announced  that  El  Salvador  will  receive  (13 
million  In  VS.  aid.  "Next,  the  U.S.  wUl  Just 
send  In  tbe  Marines  to  kill  anyone  in  a 
three-piece  suit,"  a  bitter  former  landowner 
says. 

Mr.  White's  broad  condemnation  of  Sal- 
vadoran businessmen  prompted  some  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  admitting  the  limits  of 
their  political  involvement.  "Of  course  I 
have  played  a  role  In  this  tragedy,"  one 
wealthy  businessman  says.  "Like  many,  I 
paid  to  have  my  workers  propagandized 
against  the  lies  of  the  left,  and  I  gave  money 
I  suspected  would  go  for  guns.  And.  yes,  I 
think  a  few  of  us  paid  to  have  evil  men 
kUled.  The  U.S.  can  rightly  blame  \18  for  Z 
and  for  Y,  but  not  for  the  whole  alphabet." 

WhUe  leftists  In  San  Salvador  expreaaed 
hope  Mr.  White's  censure  of  the  oligarchy 
would,  as  one  put  it,  "bring  the  world's 
scrutiny  down  on  this  'upstanding'  class,"  It 
didn't  lessen  the  left's  hoetUlty  to  the  U.8. 
Mr.  Chacon,  the  leftist  leader,  dted  BCr. 
White's  erroneous  announcement  of  his 
death  as  part  of  "a  campaign  of  misinfor- 
mation" to  provoke  more  violence  between 
leftist  and  rightist  groups. 

One  grieving  and  weary  priest  in  San  Sal- 
vador says,  "This  may  be  all  the  left  and 
right  agree  on:  that  In  trying  to  mediate,  the 
U.S.  is  pouring  more  fud  than  water  on  the 
Area  here."  « 


SENATOR  PACKWOOD'S  ANALYSIS 
OF  n.S.  MIUTART  DEVELOPMENT 

*  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember my  good  friend  and  cdUeague. 
Senator  Bos  Packwood  of  Oregon,  Joined 
me  and  others  in  the  debate  to  increase 
the  defense  budget.  Without  Bob  Pack- 
wood's  voice  we  might  weO  have  f  afled  in 
our  efforts  to  obtain  critical  funding  for 
Afsttntm. 
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Senator  Packwood  eloquently  and  ex- 
pertly analyied  our  deficiencies  in  for- 
eign and  military  policy  thai.  He  re- 
cently has  presented  another  very  ac- 
curate picture  of  where  and  when  our 
policy  began  to  slip. 

In  a  rec«it  speech,  he  made  the  point 
that  tbe  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
which  history  will  record  having  started 
in  December  1979,  actually  started  in  Oc- 
tober 1962.  That  was  the  year  that  a 
resolute  and  strong  United  States  faced 
down  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  Issue  of 
offensive  mImllfiB  in  Cuba. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  Senator  Pack- 
wood  so  eloquently  pointed  out  in  a 
speech  to  the  Dorchester  Conference  of 
Oregon  Republicans,  October  1962  also 
was  a  year  that  marked  the  nadir  of  So- 
viet military  adventurism,  and  ever 
since  the  Soviet  Union  has  said,  "Never 
again."  She  had  suffered  a  series  of  hu- 
miliating defeats  culminating  with  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  and,  as  Senator 
Packwood  notes,  resolved  never  again  to 
be  second  best  to  the  United  States  in  its 
military  power. 

In  his  si>eech.  Senator  Packwood  uti- 
lizes his  talent  of  critical  analysis  to  look 
at  the  intervening  years  from  1962 
through  the  Afghanistan  invasion,  and 
to  trsu»  the  trends  of  American  military 
reverses  and  Soviet  successes.  He  con- 
cludes that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
slip  so  badly  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  is  considered  a  credible  deter- 
rent to  Soviet  expansionism.  And  here, 
Mr,  President,  Boa  Packwood  says 
"never  again." 

I  believe  this  speech  should  be  dissemi- 
nated more  widely  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can pe<^e  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  take  the  time  to  study  the 
aiudysis  of  U.S.  military  development 
as  postulated  by  Senator  Packwood.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRo  the  full  text  of  his  speech  of 
February  29, 1980. 

The  remarks  follow: 
SsNATOR    Bob    Packwood    Addrxssino    thx 

DORCHKSTXB   CONTBUKCX,   MASCH    1,    1980 

History  will  record  that  the  Russian  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  took  place  In  Decem- 
ber, 1979.  It  actuaUy  started  In  October  of 
196a. 

It  qieclflcally  started  In  the  memory  of 
one  American,  Col.  Al  Barry,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  now  on  my  staff,  at  about 
9:30  p.m.  October  37,  1963. 

Al  Barry  was  then  a  young  Marine  lieu- 
tenant stationed  at  Cherry  Point,  North 
Cart^lna.  He  had  Just  returned  home  to  be 
greeted  by  his  wife,  then  four  months  preg- 
nant with  her  first  child.  Barely  five  minutes 
after  arriving  home,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  He  anawered  and  was  handed  or- 
ders to  report  by  6:00  am.  the  following 
morning  to  Camp  Le  Jeune,  Jacksonville, 
North  Carolina,  about  60  mUes  from  Cherry 
Point. 

Lt.  Barry  reported  at  6:00  ajn.  By  8:00 
am.  he  waa  boarding  a  troop  ship.  When 
at  sea,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops 
aboard  the  ship  relayed  the  orders  from 
President  Kennedy — ^prepare  for  the  am- 
phibious invasion  of  Cuba. 

The  8and  Airborne  Dlvldon  was  gathered 
at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  and  the  101st 
Airborne  at  Port  CampbeU,  Kentucky,  pre- 
paring to  board  planea  to  parachute  onto 
the  Island.  The  Second  Marine  Division  and 
tha  Second  Marine  Air  Wing  wei«  maaaad. 
Ouantanamo  Bay  was  reinforced  with  ele- 
ments of  tbe  FUst  Marina  Division.  Othar 


Marlnea  were  brought  from  Camp  Pendleton 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  stationed  in 
Florida.  All  together,  80  to  100,000  United 
States  troopa  prepared  for  the  combined 
air  and  sea  assault. 

On  shore,  304)00  Russian  combat  troopa 
deployed  on  the  beaches.  Several  thouaand 
more  set  up  artillery  stations  on  the  hlUa 
overlooking  Ouantanamo  Bay.  All  waa  In 
readiness  for  what  has  become  known  in 
history  as  the  Cuban  mlsaile  crisis. 

What  was  not  commonly  known  then  but 
has  become  known  recently,  is  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  aa  much  disturbed  by 
the  30,000  Russian  combat  troopa  on  Cuba  as 
he  was  by  the  deployment  of  their  mlssllaa. 
With  the  blockade  at  sea  effective,  Preai- 
dent  Kennedy  let  Premier  Khruahcbar  know 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  had  a  clear 
preponderance  of  conventional  power  and  we 
were  prepared  to  use  it.  The  tension 
mounted — a  few  days  passed — and  Ruaala 
backed  down.  The  troops  were  removed  and 
the  missiles  dismantled. 

From  that  day  onward,  however,  Russia 
said,  "never  again."  She  had  already  suffered 
a  series  of  humiliating  defeats. 

The  Berlin  airlift,  where  In  1948  thou- 
sands of  American  cargo  planes  flew  into 
Tempelhof  Airport  to  supply  everything 
needed  for  the  free  city  of  Berlin,  despite 
the  Russian  blockade  of  truck  trafllc  on  the 
road.  Because  of  the  overwhelming  numbers 
and  preponderance  of  the  American  planes, 
the  blockade  was  broken. 

Korea  in  1950 — when  the  Soviets  and  their 
North  Korean  allies  hoped  to  overwhelm 
South  Korea  before  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  would  act.  To  Russia's 
everlasting  embarrassment,  we  did  act  and 
today.  South  Korea  still  maintains  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  has  become  one  of 
the  industrial  giants  of  the  Earth. 

Sputnik,  In  1957,  whereby  Russia  tried  to 
give  the  world  tbe  Impreaslon  that  they  had 
leap-frogged  the  United  States  in  technology 
only  to  discover  that  ^utnlk  had  so  aroused 
the  American  people  that  we  leap-frogged 
the  Russians  and  sent  mankind's  spirit  soar- 
ing into  space  while  they  remained  eaaen- 
tially  earthbound. 

Cuba  in  1963  was  the  last  straw.  Premier 
BSirushchev,  already  In  trouble  with  his  mlU- 
tary  advisors,  was  told  that  never  again  waa 
Riissia  going  to  be  humiliated  by  a  lack  of 
conventional  military  power — no  longer  was 
Riisaia  going  to  be  inferior  to  the  United 
Stataa  in  ablpa,  in  tanka.  In  tactical  aircraft 
RtMon  1963  onward,  Russia  resolved  to  reverse 
the  Imbalance. 

mm  1963  onward,  the  Soviet  clarity  of 
purpose,  together  with  its  growing  military 
preponderance  enabled  it  to  place  the  united 
Statea  on  tbt  defensive. 

Vietnam  muddled  our  purpose  and  weak- 
ened our  military.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  Ruaalana  brutally  reimpoaed  their  will  by 
military  force  in  Cseehoalovakla  in  1968. 

By   197S.  a  dispirited  United   States  was 
beaten  in  Vietnam  and  subsequently.  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 
In  197S,  Angola  also  went. 
In  1977.  Ethiopia. 
In  1978,  South  Yemen. 
And  In  1979.  Afghanistan. 
During  the  late  1980'8  and  through  the 
mld-1970'B,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Uhion  was  Increasing  ita  defense  budfnt  the 
XThlted    Statea    waa    cutting    its    mlUtary 
budget.  Because  of  the  changing  relationship 
of  the  two  powers  in  conventional  we^wnry, 
and  becauae  Vietnam  had  caused  such  a  pall 
over  the  foreign  poUey  reaolve  of  America,  the 
Soviet  union  felt  free  to  send  tentaetoa  of 
aggraaalon  throuRta  the  world  without  fearing 
United  States  opposition. 

Let  me  now  shift  to  some  personal  ezpe- 

rlenoea  which  have  shaped  my  th<n^tni?  in 

the  13  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  United 

States  Senate. 

I,  of  courae,  oama  into  tha  Senate  at  the 


tamit  **»py>  thaS  Blehsrd  mzon  1 
dent.  One  of  tbe  major  Issues  that  tbe  1 
soon  faoed.  and  aa  s  brand  new  aenatnr  I 
faoad.  waa  the  aati-baUistlc  mlaalla  aystaa— 
the  ABIC  It  *'*«»™*  the  focal  point  for  un- 
leashing aU  of  tbe  peartona,  pro  and  eon,  that 
exlatad  In  this  eountry  about  tbe  Vietnam 
war.  The  matlts  or  dsmetlts  of  tbe  ABM  ware 
almost  lost  in  the  rhetoric.  Strong  votoaa 
were  ralaed  to  aay  that  Ruaaia  would  never 
think  of  launching  a  mlaaile  attack  on  tbe 
United  Statea  and,  therefore,  we  dldnt  need 
the  ASM.  Rnaau  oonld  he  trusted,  tbsy  aald. 
After  montha  of  debate  on  the  ABM,  the 
time  for  voting  airtved.  Prior  to  the  vote, 
however,  the  Senate  agreed  that  It  would 
have  a  6-bour  doaad  aeaslon — a  doaad  aaa- 
sl<m  meant  no  members  of  the  preaa.  no 
public  in  the  gallery,  no  stenogrmitale  re- 
porters— ^nobody  but  Senators.  99  Senators 
were  in  attendance  for  the  entire  6-hour 
debate. 

The  first  speaker,  apeaking  against  tbe  ABM 
was  Senator  Stuart  Symington  ot  Mlaaouzl — 
a  Ufa-long  member  of  the  Aimed  Servloea 
Committee — an  expert  in  weapcnuy  and  mis- 
silery— a  person  as  fully  infocmed  about  tbe 
ABM  aa  any  could  be.  He  apok»  tot  an  hour 
without  notes.  His  arguments  were  sharp  and 
logical.  He  used  secret  information  and 
charts  from  the  Pentagon  to  prove  that  we 
did  not  need  the  anti-ballistic  mlaaUe  sys- 
tem. When  he  sat  down.  I  thought  to  myself, 
"that's  it.  There's  not  going  to  be  any  ABM 
Nobody  could  rebut  that." 

Then  the  principal  iMY>ponent  of  the  ABM 
arose  for  his  allotted  hour.  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  of  Washington,  a  life-long  member 
of  the  Armed  Servlcea  Committee  an  expert 
in  weaponry  and  mlasUery — a  person  aa  fully 
informed  about  the  ABM  as  any  could  be. 
Senator  Jackson  spoke  for  an  hour  without 
notes.  He  was  lucid,  forceful,  dynamic.  He 
used  secrets  from  the  Pentagon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  started  with  the  last  chart  that 
Senator  Symington  had  used  and  said,  "My 
fellow  Senators,  let  me  take  you  Just  a  few 
charts  beyond  where  my  distinguished  ool- 
league  from  Missouri,  SMiator  Symington. 
has  left  off."  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  I  thou^t 
to  myself,  "that's  it.  We  are  going  to  have 
an  ABM.  Nobody  could  rebut  that  argument." 
Then  Symington  and  Jackson  aakad  ques- 
tions of  each  other.  Bach  knew  the  answer 
to  the  question  they  were  asking.  They  were 
like  two  great  fencers,  parrying  and  thrust- 
ing back  and  forth,  trying  to  put  the  other 
on  the  defensive,  in  the  hopes  of  convincing 
the  6  or  10  votes  in  the  Senate  yet  tindedded 
on  this  issue. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  of  questions  and 
answers  between  them,  it  feU  to  the  rest  of 
the  Senate  to  ask  qxiestlons  if  they  choae. 

William  Fulbrlght,  then  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  loaa  and  aald: 
ruLMMiGBT.    Will    my    dlstlngnlahed    col- 
league from  Washington  yidd  to  a  quastlanT 
jACKsoif .  Yes. 

FtTLsaxcBT  I  dont  know  If  my  dlstln- 
giUahed  colleague  has  had  a  chance  yet  to 
digest  the  remarks  that  the  Ruaalan  Mir- 
•Ign  Minister,  Mr.  Oromyko,  made 

m  Waraaw  last  week,  when  Foreign  Mia- 
later  Oromyko  aald  that  Ruaala  wanted  to 
reach  a  new  are  of  detente — a  new  era  at 
cordiality  and  friandahlp  with  the  Uattad 
Statea.  Doesnt  the  senator  from  Washing- 
ton think  that  before  we  rush  pellmeU  mto 
this  unproven  mlaaile  system,  we  should  give 
Just  soma  UtUa  cradiblUty  to  the  words  of 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Oromyko? 
Senator  Jackson  shot  back  as  If  it  had 
been  a  planted  question.  He  extended  his 
arm,  pointed  It  toward  Fulbrlght  and  said: 
Jacksom.  Let  me  call  to  memory  for  the 
aenator  from  Aikanaaa. 

And  then  Senator  Jaekson  pauaad  and 

looked  gradually  around  the  entire  senate: 

JACxaoir.  And  to  the  others  of  you  who 

were  not  here  that  morning  in  Oetober  of 

1983.    when    Fraeldent    John    F.    Kennedy 
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the  Russians  have  any  mis- 
Cuba? 


the   Russians   tranqiorted 
Cuba  that  were  perhaps 
other  countries? 


the  United  States  to  the  Integrity  and  hon- 
esty ot  Andrei  Oromyko. 

Pulbrlght  sat  down,  and  asked  not  another 
question  during  the  afternoon.  At  tbe  end 
of  the  deibate,  the  vote  on  the  ABM  was  50 
to  49 — It  passed.  The  answer  to  that  one 
question  was  the  difference.  That  answer 
said.  Russia  could  not  be  trusted  in  Cuba  In 
1962.  They  cannot  be  triisted  now. 

Slip  forward  now  to  January  of  1973.  A  din- 
ner party  at  the  home  of  Paul  Berger,  a 
Washington  atttomey  and  close  friend  of 
mine  from  law  scbocM.  Tlie  only  people  in 
attendance  were  the  Bergers,  the  Packwoods. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  his  wife, 
and  soon-to-be-Ieavlng  Ambassador  Yltzak 
Rabin  of  Israel  and  his  wife. 

Rabin  had  been  tbe  hero  of  the  six-day 
war  In  lera^  in  1967.  Although  a  career 
military  man.  he  was  shortly  thereafter  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
He  served  with  distinction  for  over  four 
years  and  was  then  retximlng  to  Israel.  He 
wouHd  suibaequently  become  Prime  Minister. 

During  the  dinner  party.  Ambassador 
Rabin  and  Justice  Douglas  got  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Justice  Douglas  opined  that  the  United 
States  had  no  interest  in  Vietnam  and  should 
not  have  been  there  and  that  in  addition 
the  war  was  Immoral.  Anibassador  Rabin 


replied  that  after  almost  36  years  in  the  mili- 
tary, he  agreed  that  war  was  Immcral.  He  had 
seen  too  much  of  It  in  his  lifetime  to  ever 
want  to  see  it  again. 

He  also  agreed  that  the  United  States  had 
no  Interest  in  Vietnam.  It  mattered  not  to 
our  vital  national  Interests  what  happened 
in  that  area,  but  then  he  added : 

Rabin:  America  should  never  make  a  com- 
mitment that  is  not  In  the  national  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  But  having  made  a 
commitment  that  others  rely  on — If  you 
want  to  maintain  your  credibility — fulfill 
that  obligation,  even  if  it  no  longer  serves 
your  immediate  national  Interests.  In  the 
long  run,  others  willing  to  rely  on  your  prom- 
ise is  the  more  important  national  interest. 

Douglas.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  are  ^>par- 
ently  not  familiar  with  the  advice  given  to 
poker  players  that  you  should  not  throw 
good  money  after  bad. 

RABnr.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  that  advice 
presumes  you're  never  going  to  play  another 
hand. 

Now.  before  proceeding!  further  with  this 
speech,  I  want  you  to  fully  understand  how 
much  we  spend  for  defense  and  Its  relation 
to  other  government  spending.  Look  at  tbe 
sheets  before  you  which  show  the  compara- 
tive military  and  human  resource  spending  of 
the  United  States  for  tbe  last  3S  years. 
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lAmounti  In  billions  of  dollani 


NatioMl  dslMse 


Human  renurcn 


Net  inttml 


Oltiar 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Total 


lO&O 
104.5 
108.0 
109.6 
112.  C 
108.8 
111.2 
11S.0 
lis.  8 
117. 2 
105.5 
11&3 
143.0 
157.9 
I5L4 
142.2 
130.5 
126.7 
116l7 
IILO 
111.2 

iia? 

113.9 
115.7 
117.7 
117.3 


58.1 
56.4 

513 
52.9 
49.9 
49.0 
47.7 
419 
410 
43.5 

4ai 

40.7 
43.1 
44.0 
43.0 

4ao 

319 
33.0 
3a2 
218 
26.2 
24.4 
24.2 
23.3 
218 
23.1 


316 
41.5 
45.0 
54.5 

514 
61.6 
69.5 
72.2 
712 
77.6 
717 
90.1 
1016 

nil 

122.6 
132.9 
154.6 
173.1 
182.3 
1816 
2115 
2410 
252.0 
2519 
2514 
2619 


21.2 
22.3 
211 
213 
213 
27.7 
218 
218 
212 
218 
29.9 
31.1 
3^2 
32.4 
34.8 
37.4 
42.5 
411 
47.2 
410 
51.7 
54.1 
516 
S2L2 
S2.S 
SZ.0 


110 
13.3 
116 
14.1 
14.1 
118 
110 
110 
17.9 
117 
110 
20.1 
21.4 
22.2 
24.1 
210 
215 
215 
27.1 
30.7 
30.1 
311 
310 
319 
42.6 
416 


7.1 
7.2 
7.0 
18 
12 
7.5 
19 
14 
19 
19 
7.2 
7.0 
IS 
12 
19 
7.3 
7.0 
17 
7.0 
10 
7.1 
7.3 
7.4 
7.8 
16 
12 


212 
210 
218 
218 
39i6 
313 
316 
47.2 
413 
512 
612 
61.  ( 
612 
62.4 
S17 
S4.8 
S14 
Sl« 
614 
S4.S 
612 
64.0 
117 
82.4 
74.6 
714 


115 
14.1 
14.7 
119 
17.  S 
118 
117 
119 
118 
20.8 
22.8 
2L2 
112 
17.4 
113 
IS.  4 
14.7 
112 
116 
14.2 
14.9 
14.2 
14.8 
116 
111 
117 


1818 
185.3 
195.3 
206.7 
2217 
222.2 
233.6 
250.4 
257.2 
2619 
2617 
2913 
331.3 
3514 
352.1 
355.9 
364.4 
3S3.9 
3813 
384.4 
424.3 
453.3 
4714 
4919 
493.7 
507.2 


Sosice:  Bodfrt  (I  Vm  U.S.  Govsmment  for  1961;  January  1980  edKios. 


spending 


has  barely   increased, 
has  been  our  human  re- 
I'm   not   here   to   argue 
right  or  wron([.  I'm  simply 
end  to  the  myth  that  btiman 
has  suffered  at  the  ez- 
I  unitary.  What  baa  happened 
Military  spending  has  re- 
static   and   human   re- 
has  dramatically  increased, 
tbe  chart  that  shows  bow 
md  tbe  Ubited  States  spend 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 


United  StatM   U.S.S.R. 

(ranie)' 

ISIS 

102-132 

141.2 

103-133 

1216 

107-135 

111  9 

109-137 

laii 

113-114 

107.0 

121-146 

lOSuO 

122-150 

mo 

126-154 

104.6 

130-158 

nil 

133-155 

TREND  OF  UNITiD  STATES  VERSUS  U.l&R.  DEFENSE 

aPENDITURES 

ICoirftaat  1978  doHart  (b«ion)| 


UsnadSlatH    U.S.S.R.  (raa|e)< 


122.2 
1K4 
1212 
ia4 

mo 

1413 
1S13 


>89 
92 
94 
96 
99 
104 
98-129 


>  Souna:  CIA,  conirasslonal  liaison. 

«  Pre-1968  figures  have  a  probable  error  o»±10  percent 

Source:  Department  o(  Defense  comptrDllar. 

Russia  spends  substantially  more.  Ftom 
a  positton  of  vast  superiority  in  conventional 
weapons  during  the  '60's  and  early  '70's,  the 
United  States  has  passed  to  a  present  posi- 
tion of  vast  military  inferiority  in  conven- 
tional weapons. 

Ships 

United  States 4«0 

RusaU 1.760 


Tactical  aircraft 

United  States 3.680 

Russia 6,060 

Artillery 

United  States 3.700 

Russia 30, 000 

Armored  personnel  carriers  and  similar 
vehicles 

United  States -33. 000 

Rtissia W.  000 

Tanks 

United  States 1*.  J*? 

RussU  „ W.  000 

In  January.  1970,  aftar  patiently  waiting 
my  turn,  I  finally  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  committee.  ThU  put  me  on 
the  committee  that  has  the  first  crack  at  de- 
termining how  much  we  spend  on  defense. 

Even  prior  to  going  on  the  committee,  it 
had  become  patently  clear  to  me  how  dan- 
gerously slim  our  miUtary  positton  was  in 
this  world. 

One  could  argue  whether  or  not  tbe  United 
States  or  Russia  bad  a  superiority  in  stra- 
tegic weapons.  1.*..  missiles.  Certainly  one 
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could  argue  that  each  country  had  enough 
missiles  to  blow  up  the  other  country  many 
times  over.  That  argument  begged  the  ques- 
tion, however.  It  was  not  missiles  that  were 
used  in  Angola,  or  Ethiopia,  or  Afghanistan. 
It  was  tanks  and  trucks.  And  in  Afghanistan, 
doubly  Ironically  trucks  manufactured  at  a 
plant  built  by  American  experta. 

Nothing  could  have  more  brutally  brought 
home  the  fact  of  our  conventional  Inferiority 
then  the  so-called  Cuban  troop  crisis  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  Tbe  Rxisslans  had  3,000  com- 
bat troops  In  Cuba.  Bear  in  mind,  in  1962 
they  had  30,000. 

Last  summer,  for  the  second  time,  an 
American  President  said  the  Soviet  buUd-up 
in  Cuba  was  unacceptable.  But  the  Soviets 
had  not  been  idle  since  their  Cuban  retreat 
in  1962.  They  said  "never  again"  and  meant 
It.  Unfortunately,  in  1979,  our  President  did 
not  have  the  arsenal  to  play  out  his  hand. 
This  time  the  Russian  troops  stayed. 

Many  of  us  thought  In  the  face  of  this 
grave  embarrassment,  the  President  would 
now  be  prepared  to  Join  us  In  our  efforts  to 
restore  our  Nation's  military  preparedness. 

Last  September  8th,  before  Iran  and 
Afghanistan,  together  with  Senator  Jackson. 
Senator  Ntjnn  of  Oeorgla,  Senator  Towiai  of 
Texas  and  Senator  Hollinos  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President, 
begging  the  President  to  support  us  In  an 
effort  to  Increase  the  military  budget  3  per- 
cent above  the  rate  of  Inflation  for  the  fiscal 
year  we're  now  in  and  6  percent  above  the 
rate  of  inflation  for  the  succeeding  two 
years.  We  were  convinced  that  this  country 
needed  a  crash  program  to  rebuild  its  con- 
ventional military  forces. 

The   telegram   read   as   follows: 

Dear  Mk.  President:  An  Immediate  and 
pressing  concern  is  the  disposition  in  the 
Senate  of  the  .lecond  concurrent  budget 
resolution  which  must  be  enacted  before 
September  16,  1979.  We.  who  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, are  agreed  that,  at  a  minimiun,  3 
percent  growth  in  fiscal  year  1980  is  needed 
and  6  percent  real  growth  In  the  National 
Defense  Function  is  required  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981-1982.  We  are  writing  to  you  to 
ask  that  you  m^et  with  us  on  an  urgent 
basis  to  consider  a  Joint  effort  by  which  we, 
working  together,  can  persuade  the  Congress 
to  approve  such  a  measure.  We  recognize  the 
near  futility  of  proposing  such  an  amend- 
ment In  the  face  of  administration  indiffer- 
ence; but  we  are  certain  that  together  we 
can  prevail  .  .  . 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and 
meeting  with  you. 

We  knew  that  when  the  President  realized 
our  resolve  to  try  to  rebuild  the  military  in 
this  country,  he  was  bound  to  support  us. 

Two  days  after  we  sent  this  telegram,  we 
went  to  the  White  House  for  a  meeting  to 
hear  the  President's  answer. 

The  meeting  was  tbe  coldest,  most  humor- 
less, straight-forward  meeting  I  have  ever 
attended  In  or  out  of  the  White  House.  It 
left  an  Indelible  and  unforgettable  impres- 
sion that  I  shall  never  forget 

There  was  not  the  usual  back  slapping 
when  we  entered  the  cabinet  room.  None  of 
the  bantar  such  as  how  was  your  campaign 
coming,  or  good  Job  on  the  Senate  fioor  the 
other  day,  or  congratulations  Mr.  President 
on  your  speech,  or  anything  like  that.  The 
five  senators  filed  in  and  sat  down  on  one 
side  of  the  cabinet  table.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  President,  Vice  President,  National 
Security  Advisor  Brzezinskl  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown.  The  meeting 
quickly  got  down  to  biulness.  We  argued  that 
we  were  not  spending  enough  on  defense  and 
that  we  were  lagging  behind  the  Russians 
badly.  Tbe  President  responded  that  he 
thought  bis  budget  requesta  were  enough. 
This  back  and  forth  argument  continued  for 
six  or  aeven  mlnutefl.  Tben  Senator  Sam 


Nunn.  of  Oeorgla,  who  will  soon  Inherit  the 
mantle  of  both  Senator  Jackson  and  Sena- 
tor Stennls  as  the  military  expert  In  the 
Senate,  addressed  himself  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown.  Someone  in  the  Pentagon 
had  leaked  to  Sam  Nunn  a  report  prepared 
by  Secretary  Brown,  setting  forth  what 
Brown  thought  were  tbe  mlnim\im  defense 
needs  for  this  country  in  1986.  Sam  Nunn 
asked  the  following  question: 

NiTMN.  Isnt  it  true  Mr.  Secretary  that  tbe 
report  Just  completed  for  you  stating  what 
our  defense  needs  are  in  1086  cannot  be  met 
by  the  defense  budget  that  you  are  asking 
from  Congress? 

After  some  hemming  and  hawing  tbe 
Defense  Secretary  admitted  that  was  true. 

Then  Sam  Nunn  turned  and  looked  di- 
rectly at  the  President.  They  were  sitting 
across  the  table,  not  four  feet  from  each 
other.  They  had  both  been  in  the  Oeorgla 
State  Senate  together.  They  are  close  ac- 
quaintances. I  do  not  know  If  they  are  close 
friends.  I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
thinks  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  I  know  what 
Sam  Nunn  thinks  of  tbe  President.  Sam  said : 

NuNM.  Mr.  President,  you  have  only  one 
of  two  choices,  either  you  support  us  in 
our  efforts  to  raise  the  Defense  Budget  sxif- 
ficlently  to  meet  the  needs  you  say  are 
necessary  for  this  country,  or  you  should  go 
before  this  country  and  admit  that  you  do 
not  intend  to  fimd  even  the  minimum  de- 
fense needs  you  say  are  vital  to  protect  our 
interests. 

There  were  six  to  seven  seconds  of  the 
quietest  silence  I  have  ever  heard.  Then  tbe 
President  reponded: 

PEEsmENT.  Sam.  you  dont  understand.  It's 
not  my  fault.  When  I  became  President  there 
was  no  decision  on  the  MX,  the  cruise  missile 
hadn't  even  gotten  off  the  drawing  boards. 
I'm  the  one  who  has  started  to  redress  our 
military  Imbalance.  The  tremendous  cuts  In 
the  military  budgets  came  under  Nixon  and 
Ford,  Sam,  the  tremendous  cuts  were  made 
by  the  Republicans'. 

Sam  Nunn  looked  at  the  President  in- 
credulously and  then  he  said: 

NiTNN.  Mr.  President,  you  don't  seem  to 
understand.  If  we  go  to  war,  we're  not  going 
to  war  with  the  Republicans. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  meeting.  We  filed 
out  as  silently  as  we  filed  In.  The  President 
had  refused  to  support  us. 

In  November,  1979,  we  had  Iran. 

In  December,  1979,  Afghanistan. 

In  January,  1980,  shortly  after  the  Afghan- 
istan Invasion,  President  Carter  made  that 
Incredible  comment  when  being  interviewed 
by  Frank  Reynolds  of  ABC  that  he  had 
learned  more  about  the  Russians  in  the  last 
ten  days  than  In  tbe  first  three  years  of 
bis  presidency. 

I  thought  to  myself,  whaX  a  discouraging 
comment.  We  have  a  President  either  hope- 
lessly naive,  or  surrounded  by  advisors  who 
are  hopelessly  Incompetent  or  blind  to  real- 
ity or  both. 

On  January  33,  1080,  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  the  President  said,  if  neces- 
sary, we  will  use  military  force  In  tbe  Persian 
Oulf  to  protect  our  interest. 

On  January  25.  two  days  after  the  state  of 
the  Union  message,  a  headline  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  says.  "OH  States  Resist  U.S.  Pro- 
tection." I  thought  to  myself,  they  dont 
want  us,  they  don't  trust  tis,  they  cant  rely 
on  our  stamina.  And  then  without  having 
thought  about  the  statement  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  recalled  as  vividly  as  the  night  It 
was  made,  that  statement  of  Ambassador 
Rabin's  at  the  1073  dinner  party: 

"...  having  made  a  commitment  that 
others  rely  on,  if  you  want  to  maintain  your 
credibility,  fulfiU  that  obligation,  even  if  it 
no  longer  serves  your  immediate  national 
interest.  In  the  long  run,  others  willing  to 
rely  on  your  promise  is  tbe  more  lnqMitant 
national  interest." 


ITiat's  wbat  it  baa  come  to.  Stmply  and 
bluntly  put,  the  United  States  ia  no  longer 
believed  to  be  a  credible  detemnt. 

Our  weakneas  was  tttf^ugtitM^  again  onljr 
a  few  weeks  ago  wben  Secretary  of  Dafsoae 
Harold  Brown  in  bis  *«wi«t'  report  aald: 

"As  I  have  emphasised  before.  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  has  steadily  risen  independ- 
ently of  whether  the  VS.  'i«<i»nfit  budget  baa 
gone  up  or  down." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  1070.  the  Soviet  military  effort  was 
about  60  percent  larger  than  our  own. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  we  do  not  respond  over  tbe  coming 
years  to  the  sustained  Soviet  «t«f*nft  increaae 
by  increasing  our  own.  we  will  condemn  the 
United  States  to  an  inferior  mlUtary  posi- 
tion." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Russia  said  in  1003, 
"never  again."  It  is  now  1080,  and  I  tell  you. 
it  is  time  for  America  to  say,  "never  again". 

We  have  given  the  Russians  every  chance 
to  Join  us  in  seeking  peace. 

During  the  '70's  we  cut  military  spend- 
ing: Russia  Increased  theirs. 

During  tbe  '70's.  we  exercised  mlUtary 
restraint:  Russia  practtoed  military  aggrea- 
slon. 

Tbe  time  for  second  best  and  sUver  '"»'*»1« 
Is  over.  If  Russia  wants  to  contintie  tbls 
competition,  America  has  Just  shown  we  can 
win  the  gold.  We  have  the  productive  c^>ae- 
ity.  the  Industrial  base,  and  moat  loqxHtant 
of  all,  the  will  to  leave  Ruaala  behind. 

Oeorge  Washington,  In  his  farewell  address 
to  Congress  in  1700  said  It  as  well  as  It  can 
be  said:  "A  nation  that  wanta  peace  must 
be  prepared  for  war." 

No  nation  has  ever  risked  so  much  for 
peace — or  fought  so  bard  for  freedom — as 
America. 

So  in  tbls  year — 1980 — let  lis  say  to  tbe 
world,  we  are  going  to  rebuild  our  military 
so  that  it  will  be  second  to  none. 

We  wiU  have  a  foreign  poUcy  and  a  mlU- 
tary  preparedness  that  our  allies  will  trust, 
our  enemies  will  respect  and  our  people  will 
support. 

When  we  have  done  that,  we  will  again 
achieve  the  preeminent  position  in  tbe  world 
necessary  to  protect  our  freedom. 

Despite  that  preponderance  of  power,  we 
win  not  seek  to  Impose  our  system  on  others. 
We  shall,  however,  against  all  odds,  pre- 
vail, amd  If  neceesairy — ^to  prevail — we  wiU 
fight.  And  if  we  fight— without  question— we 
wUl  wln.« 


SALT— OR  HOW  THE  BEAR  CAUGHT 
THE  BIRD 

•  Mr.  DARN.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  immediate  issue  of  SALT  n  has  been 
idaced  on  the  back  burner  tor  the  present 
time,  my  coUeagues  might  find  some 
amusement,  disconcerting  as  it  may  be, 
in  a  witty  pamphlet  entiUed.  "SALT— 
Or  How  the  Bear  Caught  the  Bird."  The 
author  is  Mr.  William  K.  Stoos  of  Iowa. 
He  is  indeed  a  creative  individual,  and 
I  appreciated  receiving  a  copy  of  his 
publication. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Stoos  be  printed  in  the  R«cot». 

The  pamphlet  follows: 
SALT  .  .  .  Om  How  tkk  Baaa  Cauoht 
TBI  Bias 
(By  WUliam  K.  Stooa) 
Of  all  the  woodland  creatures 

None  in  power  could  compare 
To  the  proud  and  soaring  eagle 

And  the  mighty  Russian  bear. 
Tot  the  eagle  with  bis  taKms  strong 

And  qulcknaaa  of  bla  fllgbt. 
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Was  percelred  as 

Andttae 
Tet  on  the  forest 

No  beast  could  e 
Inslae  and 

To  tbat  surly  Ri 
Tbeugb  be  be  slon 

(AiMl  seldom 
He  was  without 

Unmatched  In 
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p  >w'r  and  might. 
Though  the  bear  t  le  stronger  be 
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Once  had  the  eagl<  mastery 

O'er  all  that  lay  lelow 
He  vowed  where  at  y  animal 

Had  the  will  to  I  e. 
It  was  bis  natxiral  { ^ven  right 

To  roam  the  for*  st  free. 
Because  he  felt  so  i  itrongly  that 

All  creatures  are  bom  free 
He  flew  above  the  1  arest 

To  Insure  their  1  berty. 

For  It  was  known  t  iroughout  the  land. 

Of  the  boorish  b  lar. 
That  In  a  glance.  If  glv'n  the  chance 

He'd  venture  from  his  lair 
And  roam  about  th  e  forest  to 

Enslave  the  creai  ures  there. 
For,  you  see.  that  ^  ooly  bear 

Had  been  taught  since  birth. 
That  It  was  his  legi  .cy 

To  rule  o'er  all  tl  le  earth; 
And  that  the  natui  al  order 

For  animals  of  tl  e  wood 
Was  total  subjugation 

Unto  the  commo:  i  good; 
And  no  creature  of  the  woodland 

Should  dare  be  fi  ee  and  great 
For  glory  be  In  equ;  aity 

And  obedience    o  the  state. 
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Now  the  eagle's 

And  therein  lies 
For  he  was  soaring 

When  the  bear 
And  he  believed 

Is  not  controlled 
And  all  creatures 

To  realize  their 
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Thus  each  of  the 

Of  the  world  as 
Ttvt  bear  would 

And  the  bird  woi4d 
But  the  bear  would 

When  the  eagle 
And  reserved  his 

For  the  sinister 
But  even  though 

His  vigil  in  the 
He  could  not  stop 

The  tyranny  of 
For  some  throughoi  t 

Believed  him 
When  he  voiced  bis 

For  world  equalit^ 
Cniangh  no 

As  equal,  quite 
But  tho  the  bear 

With  his  ideology 
Moat  of  Ood's  wUd 

Uved  like  the 
Then  had  the  eagie 

And  he  would 
But  for  the  day  his 

And  b«  lost  his 
Once  high  above  a 

The  eagle  looked 
HU  eagle  eye  wa* 

His  wings  were 
"I  wonder,"  said 

He  rode  upon  the 
"Why  is  It  that  I 

When  no  one 
Why  is  it  that  I  _ 

And  watch  out 
Why  do  I  keep  my  . 

Iliat  others  may 
*or  dally  grows  the 
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Yet  the  creatures  are  complacent. 

And  no  one  seems  to  care. 
It  would  be  far  less  burdensome 

To  stay  inside  my  nest. 
These  flights  are  far  too  tlrtng; 

Why  should  I  protect  the  rest?" 

Now  sensed  the  wooly  mammal  that 

The  eagle's  will  was  weak 
And  on  silent  paws  he  ventured  to 

The  foot  of  Eagle's  Peak. 
He  knew  that  while  the  eagle 

Was  a  challenge  still. 
He  was  but  a  lowly  bird 

Without  his  soaring  will. 
"Brother  eagle."  roared  the  Russian  bear, 

"It's  useless  don't  you  see. 
For  the  two  of  us  to  long  for 

Superiority. 
For  neither  can  prevail 

And  so  I  must  Insist, 
Why  betu-  your  hard  travail, 

Can  we  just  co-exist?" 
"Agreed,"  replied  the  eagle. 

Who  appeared  to  be  quite  glad, 
"Number  one  is  much  too  tiring. 

But  equal's  not  so  bad." 

"To  solemnise  our  treaty 

And  toast  to  your  good  health, 
I  give  to  you."  the  bear  announced, 

"A  vault  of  mineral  wealth. 
It's  a  substance  that's  so  precious. 

It's  sought  the  world  through. 
This  sllv'ry  seed  is  guaranteed 

To  cure  what  alls  you!" 
And  with  that  invocation 

He  opened  up  the  vault 
Revealing  to  the  eagle 

A  precious  mound  of  SALT. 
"I  thank  you,"  said  the  eagle 

As  he  hoisted  up  the  box. 
He  held  it  on  his  tall 

And  flew  up  Into  the  rocks. 
"My  pleasure,"  roared  the  manunal 

With  an  evil,  crafty  smile. 
What  force  could  never  conquer 

Had  been  simply  won  by  guile. 

(Now  the  bear  had  known  it  all  too  well 

What  the  eagle  could  not  see; 
That  mound  of  sllv'ry  mineral 

Had  the  strangest  property. 
SALT  makes  the  vision  blurry 

And  dulls  the  sense  of  smell. 
It  suppresses  all  the  worry 

And  makes  one  feel  too  well. 
It  makes  one  feel  complacent 

And  happy  with  his  lot. 
Unwary  of  a  nascent. 

Inauspicious  plot. 
What  marks  Its  blind  consumption. 

By  far  most  tragically. 
Is  the  feeling  In  the  user 

Of  false  security.) 

So  for  many  years  the  eagle  sat 

In  a  state  of  ignorant  bliss. 
Lulled  into  inaction 

By  the  mineral's  pungent  kiss. 
His  talons  had  grown  duller 

And  his  wings  were  seldom  used. 
His  eagle-eye  was  cloudy 

And  his  purpose  now  confused. 
And  the  bear's  domain  grew  Isrgtr 

But  no  one  took  exception. 
As  the  eagle  now  engaged  in 

Destructive  self-deception. 
"All's  well  now  with  the  world," 

Said  the  eagle  assuredly, 
"For  now  we  have  a  treaty, 

Against  hegemony  I" 

And  seven  years  had  come  and  gone 

Since  the  bird  flrst  tasted  SALT. 
When  at  the  foot  of  Eagle's  Peak 

Stood    the    bear   with   a   second   vault. 
"Brother  eagle,"  growled  the  wily  bear, 

"I'd  like  to  treat  with  you. 
Fly  down  now  from  yovir  aerie. 

Today  I've  brought  SALT,  tool" 
"Agreed,"  replied  the  eagle  meek, 

"111  talk  to  you  once  more," 


And  be  climbed  down  from  the  lofty  peak 

From  which  be  once  did  soar. 
"We  have  here,"  said  the  Russian  bear, 

"An  urgent  situation. 
For  tension  Alls  the  woodland  air 

With  awful  consternation. 
So  let's  curb  out  power  equally, 

For  equal  Is  our  fault; 
As  a  token  of  sincerity 

I  give  to  you  this  vault." 
(Now    the    eagle    with    his    aenaes    dulled 

Did  not  appear  to  see 
How  equal  limitation  can 

Mean  inequality. 
For  where  one  with  greater  power 

Reduces  equally. 
It's  plain  that  be  will  yet  retain 

Superiority!] 
"Agreed,"  replied  the  eagle 

In  a  tone  of  great  elation, 
"We  Insure  the  good  of  all  the  wood 

When  we  seek  limitation!" 

(But  the  terms  did  not  concern  him. 

And  it  was  not  his  fault; 
He  was  swayed  by  his  desire 

For  the  precious  mound  of  SALT.] 

"Can  you  indulge  me?"  asked  the  eagle, 

"For  I  fear  tbat  I'm  too  frail. 
Would  you  kindly  lift  the  box 

And  place  it  on  my  tall?" 
But  the  eagle  learned  tbat  moment 

Tbat  the  mineral  sometimes  stings. 
For  in  a  flash,  with  a  mighty  slash, 

The  bear  had  clipped  bis  wings  I 
"Now  we're  truly  equal!" 

Cried  the  Russian  bear  with  glee, 
"For  you  are  bound  to  roam  the  ground. 

Flightless  jxist  like  me!" 

And  now  the  eagle  never  flies. 

Above  the  forest  floor 
And  like  the  other  creatures 

He  cowers  at  the  roar 
Of  the  wily  Rtissian  bear 

Who  tamed  bis  will  to  soar. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  fable 

Is  plain  for  all  to  see: 
He  who  forsakes  greatness 

And  craves  security 
Makes  himself  the  subject 

Of  another's  mastery. 

And  so  I  close  this  bit  of  prose 

With  an  ancient  borrowed  verae. 
Penned  by  an  unknown  writer 

Whose  eloquence  is  terse. 
In  the  logic  of  bis  plan 

The  bear  could  never  fail : 
For  be  who  wants  to  catch  the  bird. 

Puts  SALT  upon  its  tall !  • 
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JESSE  OWENS:  AN  AMERICAN  HERO 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
deeply  saddened  at  the  passing  of  Jesse 
Owens,  one  of  the  few  individuals  of  our 
time  who  truly  deserves  the  title  Ameri- 
can Hero. 

Jesse  Owens  was  a  man  of  character, 
courage,  and  compassion,  as  well  as  one 
of  our  greatest  athletes.  Throughout  his 
lifetime,  he  exemplified  personal  quali- 
ties that  inspire  honor  and  respect. 

As  a  gold-medal  winner  in  the  1936 
Olympics,  Jesse  Owens  captured  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  He  showed  that 
ability  and  determination  are  the  real 
qualifications  for  success. 

For  many  years  Jesse  Owens  lived  and 
worlced  in  Chicago.  He  was  especially 
active  in  work  with  yoimg  peoide.  This 
is  perhaps  his  greatest  legtusy.  To  untold 
numbers  of  youngsters,  he  provided  in- 
spiration and  encouragement.  I  talked  to 
him  (HI  the  telephone  at  his  Arizona 
h(»ne  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 


Jesse  Owens  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing citizens  of  Illinois  and  Ameri- 
ca of  our  entire  lifetimes.  We  honor  his 
memory  and  extend  our  condolences  to 
his  family. 

I  ask  that  articles  on  Jesse  Owens' 
outstanding  career  f rem  the  Washington 
Post,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Chicago 
Sun-Times  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  i^r.  1,  1980] 
jEsn  OwxMS 

Jesse  Owens  was,  without  any  doubt,  one 
of  the  greatest  athletes  of  modem  times. 
His  feats  at  Ohio  State  University  (four 
world  records  on  one  May  afternoon)  and 
at  the  1936  Olympic  Games  (four  gold 
medals)  took  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  athletic 
success.  But,  in  a  curious  twist  of  history, 
the  fame  of  Jesse  Owens  came  finally  to  rest 
on  something  he  never  seemed  fully  to  un- 
derstand :  the  relationship  of  sports  to  Inter- 
national politics. 

Mr.  Owens  was  most  widely  known  as  the 
black  American  who  frustrated  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's dream  of  using  the  1936  Olympics  to 
demonstrate  "Aryan  superiority."  Tbat  Is  a 
perception  of  the  events  in  Berlin  that  sum- 
mer sharpened  considerably  by  hindsight. 
As  Mr.  Owens  said,  "I  wasn't  running  against 
Hitler.  I  was  running  against  the  world."  If 
the  contemporaneous  press  accotints  of  his 
feats  are  any  guide,  few  athletes  or  other  as- 
sociated with  the  Olympics  that  year  wholly 
grasped  the  political  turn  Hitler  had  given 
to  international  sports  competition. 

What  Mr.  Owens  did  realize  when  be  came 
home  tbat  fall  was,  as  he  later  put  it,  that 
"I  still  couldnt  ride  in  the  front  of  the  bus." 
There  was  no  White  House  reception  hon- 
oring his  accomplishments,  and  there  were 
no  lucrative  advertising  endorsements.  He 
made  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the 
next  year  by  tap  dancing  with  Bill  (Bo- 
Jangles)  Robinson,  running  against  a  horse 
in  Cuba  and  doing  other  things  that  today's 
Olympic  champions  would  find  beneath 
their  dignity. 

He  worked  hard  for  the  next  30  years  to 
survive — leading  an  orchestra,  running  a 
small  business,  working  for  local  govern- 
ments and  helping  young  people  when  be 
coiUd.  It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of 
his  life  that  be  reappeared  as  a  full-fledged 
national  hero.  This  status  was  strengthened 
by  the  recognition — when  the  Olympics  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  1972 — tbat  there  had 
been  something  special  about  those  games 
in  Berlin  36  years  before. 

That  q>eclal  quality— the  link  between  in- 
ternational politics  and  sporta— was  de- 
spised by  Mr.  Owens,  and  most  other  world- 
class  athletes  seem  to  feel  tbat  way.  They 
want  to  be  free  to  compete  against  each 
other  without  regard  to  nationality,  race  or 
poUtlcal  view.  That's  why  many  of  them 
(Mr.  Owens  Included)  have  opposed  an 
American  boycott  of  this  summer's  Moscow 
Olympics. 

It  Is  sad  and  ironic  that  the  name  of 
Jesse  Owens  has  become  so  boimd  up  with 
events  tbat  demonstrated  the  political 
ramlflcations  of  international  sport  We  pre- 
fer to  remember  him  as  the  man  who  set 
11  world  records  in  track  and  fleld  events- 
one  Of  them  to  stand  for  46  years— *nd  who 
then  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  trying  to  help 
young  pe<^ie  lift  themselves,  as  be  bad  done 
from  humble  beginnings  to  glory. 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  i,  iggO] 

OwKws  Feat  an  Etesom;  ro»  Hmxa 

(By  Shirley  Povlcb) 

In   the  summer  of   1936,  NsbI   Germany 

was  swept  up  in  a  sports  culture  high.  The 

booked  cross  of  Hitler's  Nazis,  the  swastika 

was  flying  every^rtiere,  with  Berlin  the  hCMt 
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city  for  the  Olympic  Games.  Hie  storm 
troopers,  in  their  severe  black  uniforms,  were 
goose-stepping  a  little  higher  on  the  Berlin 
streets  and  In  the  stadium,  perhaps  to  Im- 
press the  6,000  visiting  athletes,  perhaps  to 
catch  the  Fuhrer's  eye. 

Pumped  way  up  In  fact,  was  HlUer's 
trumpeted  theory  of  a  German  master  race. 
Only  two  months  before,  In  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Max  Scbmellng,  an  Aryan  and  good, 
loyal,  Deutschlander,  had  knocked  out  Joe 
Louis  in  13  rounds.  They  flew  him  back  on 
the  Hindenburg  and  aired  blow-by-blow  re- 
cordings of  the  flght  for  weeks. 

To  signal  the  beginning  of  the  Games,  a 
sinewy  blond  German  youth,  bis  hair  border- 
ing on  platinum,  loi>ed  Into  the  stadium 
with  torch  to  light  the  Olympic  flame.  Here 
was  a  band-picked  symbol  of  Aryan  or  Ger- 
man supremacy. 

Into  this  scene  loped  another  young  man, 
black.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Alabama  cotton 
picker,  and  picked  cotton  himself  as  a  boy. 
Within  a  week,  Jesse  Owens  consigned 
Hitler's  niaster  race  theory  to  the  Berlin  city 
dimip,  drove  the  Puhrer  himself  slinking  out 
of  the  Olympic  stadium  in  deep  dismay,  and 
gave  the  world  its  most  magnificent  week  in 
sports  history. 

Jesse  Owens  wcm  the  100  meters,  the  200 
meters  and  the  broad  Jump  and  gave  the 
United  States'  400-meter  relay  team  a  big 
16-meter  lead  with  bis  leadoff  leg.  He  broke 
three  world  records  and  added  a  new  Olympic 
record. 

He  died  yesterday  of  lung  cancer,  at  66. 
Let's  say  this  about  Jesse  Owens:  He 
wouldn't  have  lost  tbat  final  contest  If  they 
had  put  a  tape  across  the  finish  line. 

Jesse  Owens'  fame  may  best  be  told,  per- 
haps, by  the  old  word -association  game: 
mention  baseball,  and.  quick,  you  get  Bal>e 
Ruth.  Boxing?  Dempsey,  of  course.  Golf,  Itll 
be  Jones  or  Hagen.  Tennis,  Tllden.  Horse 
racing,  Man  o'War.  Football,  Grange.  Olym- 
pics— it  is  knee-jerk — it  has  to  be  Jesse 
Owens  when  the  call  is  for  Instant  recall. 

The  story  that  Hitler  snubbed  him  after 
Owens  won  the  100  meters  in  record  time  on 
the  opening  day  is  true.  Earlier  in  the  day, 
the  jubilant  Fuhrer  summoned  two  Germans 
who  finished  one-two  In  the  shot  put  to  his 
ceremonial  box  for  a  special  congratulations. 
But  when  Owens  won  the  100  meters.  Hitler 
suddenly  decided  be  would  not  make  a 
habit  of  publicly  congratulating  winners, 
and  bugged  out  of  his  private  box. 

Hitler's  aides  said  that  there  was  a  threat 
of  rain  and  that  the  Fuhrer  wanted  to  beat 
the  showers.  But  when  there  was  another 
German  winner  later  in  the  day.  Hitler  re- 
ceived him,  sneaklly,  under  the  stands. 

Two  days  later,  American  writers  were 
caUlng  it  Black  Tuesday  for  the  Nazis,  so 
many  events  were  won  by  the  athletes  the 
Germans  had  been  caUing  "America's  black 
auxiliaries."  On  tbat  day,  Owens  gave  per- 
haps his  greatest  performance.  After  winning 
the  200  meters,  he  strolled  over  to  the  broad- 
jimiplng  pit  for  his  next  qualifying  event. 
That  was  supposed  to  be  no  great  challenge 
for  Owens,  the  only  man  who  bad  ever 
leaped  36  feet. 

It  would  have  been  trauma,  for  a  less- 
oonfldent  chtip  then  Owens.  The  red  flag 
went  up  and  Owens  was  chimed  with  a 
Jximp  when  he  merely  strolled  down  the 
broad-Jump  path  to  measure  the  distance. 
He  stUl  was  wearing  his  Jersey  p\iIlover  while 
examining  the  condition  of  the  runway. 

When  Owens  did  get  off  a  Jump,  the  Ger- 
man offlclalB  ruled  he  had  overstepped  the 
takeoff,  and  he  was  left  with  only  a  third  and 
final  try  at  qualifying.  This  time  Owens 
took  off  a  full  foot  before  the  takeoff  mark 
and  soared  to  a  world  record  leap  of  36 
feet,  6  16/16  inches. 

He  had  a  hard  time  with  the  German  of- 
ficials earlier,  in  the  100-meter  semifinal.  He 
won  his  heat  but  they  said  he  couldnt  be 


credited  with  his  world-record  time  of  1C.2 
because  he  had  a  following  wind.  A  serlea  of 
photos  by  American  cameranaen  showed  aU 
flags  limp  during  the  race. 

As  an  Ohio  State  sophomore  the  year  be- 
fore, Owens  had  given  warning  that  he 
would  be  the  man  to  beat  in  bis  Olympics 
events.  He  set  records  in  the  220-yard  hur- 
dles and  20a  meters  and  equaled  the  broad- 
jvimp  mark  in  the  Western  Conference  track 
meet. 

After  Berlin,  Owens  found  himself  with 
heaps  of  Olympic  glory  and  litUe  cash  wltli 
which  to  operate.  Instant  offers  of  big  honor- 
ariums turned  out  to  be  mostly  the  phony 
attempts  of  pseudo-celebrltles  to  get  their 
own  names  in  the  paper. 

As  a  consequence,  Owens  submitted  to 
some  indignities  to  support  his  family.  He 
donned  bis  Olympic  trunks  and  raced  against 
anything  that  could  run,  horses,  dogs,  other 
beasts  and  humans  (who  bad  a  bead  start), 
for  promoters  trying  to  make  a  buck  for 
themselves  as  well. 

In  later  years  America  did  seem  to  rec- 
ognize a  debt  to  Owens.  The  XJB.  Olympic 
Committee  hired  him  for  public  relations, 
and  he  was  on  the  banquet  circuit.  His 
biggest  score  since  the  Olympics  happened 
only  in  the  months  before  he  died  when  he 
was  a  frequent  face  on  national  television, 
holding  up  that  card  and  saying  you  cant 
leave  home  without  it.  The  pay  for  that  was 
good,  and  people  liked  It. 

World  records  once  held  by  Jesse  Owens: 

60  Meters,  Indoors :  6.4  seconds. 

100  Tarda:  9.4. 

100  Meters:  10.3. 

330  Yards:  30.3. 

300  Meters:  30:3. 

200-Meter  Hurdles:  33.6. 

230-Tard Hurdles:  33.6. 

Broad  Jump:  26  feet,  8^  Inches. 

400-Meter  Relay:  39.8. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  1,  1980] 

Olticfic  Tsacx  Obcat  Jessk  Ownn 

Is   Dead  at  66 

(ByJ.T.  Smith) 

Jesse  Owens,  66,  a  track  star  who  won 
four  gold  medals  at  the  1936  Olympics  in 
Berlin  and  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  of 
modem  times,  died  of  lung  cancer  yesterday 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  Hospital  in  Tuc- 
son. 

A  sprinter,  hurdler  and  long  jxmiper  of 
surpssslng  grace,  Mr.  Owens  once  held  11 
world  records.  One  of  these  marks  stood  for 
36  years.  Another  stood  for  40. 

Each  of  bis  Olympic  victories  produced  an 
Olympic  record.  All  were  won  in  a  setting  in 
which  Adolf  Hitler  hoped  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  his  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
the  Aryan  race  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Nazi 
doctrine  of  "strength  through  joy." 

Later,  It  was  widely  reported  that  Mr. 
Owens,  a  black  who  was  bom  into  a  family 
of  sharecroppers  In  Oakvllle,  Ala.,  had  been 
snubbed  by  Hitler.  But  there  was  no  snub 
as  Hitler  had  been  asked  not  to  congratulate 
any  winners. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Fuehrer 
was  angered  by  the  young  American's  prowess 
and  the  Nazi  press  referred  to  Mr.  Owens  and 
the  nine  other  blacks  on  the  38a-membsr 
U.S.  team  as  "the  black  auxUlaries."  Tills  had 
no  apparent  effect  on  the  sports  fans  «^o 
crowded  Into  the  110,000-seat  Olympic  Sta- 
dium and  greeted  Mr.  Owens'  triumphs  with 
waves  of  cheering. 

Mr.  Owens  had  to  make  his  stand  against 
racial  prejudice  In  the  United  States. 

"When  I  came  back,  after  all  the  stories 
about  Hitler  and  bis  'snub,'  I  came  ba^  to 
my  native  country  and  I  couldnt  ride  In  the 
front  of  the  bus,"  be  once  said. 

"I  had  to  go  to  the  back  door.  I  couldnt 
live  where  I  wanted.  I  wasnt  invltsd  to  shake 
hands  with  HlUar.  but  I  wasnt  invited  to 
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had  no  business  congratulating  any  of  the 
athletes.  Hitler  heeded  this  admonition  after 
later  events  and  left  the  stadium  each  day 
without  congratulating  anyone.  All  of  Mr. 
Owens'  victories  came  after  the  count  had 
spoken  to  Hitler. 

The  American  said  later,  "I  wasnt  running 
against  Hitler.  I  was  running  against  the 
world." 

James  Cleveland  Owens  was  bom  on  Sept. 
12,  1913,  one  of  seven  children  of  Henry  and 
Emma  Alexander  Owens.  His  father  called 
him  "J.C."  and  the  boy  helped  in  the  Ala- 
bama cotton  fields  until  the  family  moved 
to  Cleveland,  when  he  was  about  9. 

When  he  went  to  school  In  Cleveland,  a 
teacher  asked  the  boy  what  his  name  was. 
"J.C,"  the  lad  replied.  The  teacher  thought 
he  said  "Jesse"  and  Jesse  was  the  name  Mr. 
Owens  used  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  began  to  make  a  mark  as  a  track  phe- 
nomenon while  still  In  high  school  and  won 
a  scholarship  to  Ohio  State,  where  he  helped 
support  himself  with  various  odd  Jobs.  His 
coach  there  was  Larry  Snyder,  who  said  yes- 
terday that  Mr.  Owens  "was  the  greatest  by 
far.  He  was  given  an  award  as  the  greatest 
athlete  of  the  half  century.  I  would  say  that 
pretty  much  says  It,  wouldn't  you?" 

After  the  Olympics.  Mr.  Owens  began  a 
business  career.  At  first  be  prospered.  But 
then  there  was  a  period  In  which  he  was 
treated  as  a  kind  of  curiosity.  He  ran  against 
a  race  horse  and  ran  demonstration  races  at 
other  athletic  events.  He  also  toured  with 
the  Harlem  Globetrotters  basketball  team. 

He  later  became  a  personnel  official  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  then  sales  director  for  a 
sporting  goods  company. 

In  more  recent  years  he  had  been  a  public 
relations  executive.  In  the  last  few  months, 
be  appeared  frequently  In  a  television  ad  for 
American  Express. 

He  maintained  his  interest  in  the  Olympics 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  opposed  Presi- 
dent Carter's  plan  to  boycott  the  summer 
Olympics  In  Moscow  on  the  grounds  that 
politics  should  be  out  of  the  games. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Owens'  life  that 
others  remembered  yesterday  In  paying 
tribute  to  him. 

"Owens  was  without  a  doubt  the  best 
knov^n  and  most  beloved  Olympic  champion 
all  over  the  world,"  said  Bob  Paul,  director 
of  communications  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee.  "He  not  only  achieved  greatness 
on  the  track  but  In  his  entire  life." 

Jack  Kelly,  the  vice  president  of  the  USOC, 
said  Mr.  Owens  had  raised  funds  for  the 
committee  and  would  be  remembered  for 
"personifying  the  Olympic  spirit." 

Glenn  Cunningham,  the  great  mller  and 
a  teammate  of  Mr.  Owens  at  the  1936  Olym- 
pics, said  his  friend  "didn't  try  to  grab 
money.  He  always  tried  to  help  othei«." 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  of  Ohio  said  Mr. 
Owens  was  "the  greatest  athlete '  of  our 
time." 

Simon  Wlesenthal,  the  well-known  hunter 
of  Nazi  war  criminals,  proposed  that  an  ave- 
nue In  Berlin  be  named  after  Mr.  Owens. 
Wlesenthal  said  he  had  made  this  proposal 
once  before,  but  had  been  told  by  Berlin 
authorities  that  streets  In  that  city  are  not 
named  after  living  persons. 

Mr.  Owens'  body  was  to  He  In  state  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  In  Arizona.  Gov. 
Bruce  Babbitt  ordered  that  flags  In  the  state 
be  flown  at  half  staff  In  his  honor. 

Mr.  Owens  always  credited  athletics  with 
giving  him  his  start  In  life  and  the  United 
States  with  giving  him  a  chance  to  fulflll  It. 

"In  what  other  country  In  the  world  could 
a  poor  black  kid  like  me  go  all  the  places 
I've  been,  see  all  the  things  I've  seen  and 
make  so  many  friends?"  he  once  asked. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  47  years,  the 
former  Ruth  Solomon  of  Tucson,  and  three 
daughters. 


[Pram  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  Apr.  2,  1980] 

Jesse  Owens  Was  an  Inspibation 

(By  Vemon  Jarret) 

The  late  Jesse  Owens  was  more  than  a 
famous  black  athlete  who  ran  and  Jumped 
so  well  in  the  1936  Olympics  that  he  hiunlll- 
ated  Adolf  Hitler,  the  most  Infamous  racist 
of  this  century. 

Owens'  record-setting  feats  at  the  Berlin 
Olympics  made  him  a  hero  to  sports-loving 
Americans  of  all  races.  But  to  thousands  of 
us.  when  we  were  children,  the  Ohio  State 
University  track  star  represented  another  di- 
mension to  both  0x11  public  and  secret  wars 
against  racism. 

I  must  underscore  "secret."  because  during 
the  Jesse  Owens  era.  publicly  expressed  re- 
sentment of  racism  could  lead  to  real  pun- 
ishment. 

The  essential  ammunition  in  that  secret 
war  was — particularly  In  the  South — edu- 
cation. Owens  not  only  ran  like  a  champion, 
he  walked  and  talked  like  an  educated  man. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  the  late  Ralph 
Metcalfe  of  Marquette  University,  Owens' 
competitor  in  1936  in  the  100-yard  dash  and 
partner  In  the  400-meter  relays. 

The  same  description  fits  other  famous 
black  track  and  football  stars  of  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  It  flts  those  of  decades  earlier, 
too.  Willis  Ward  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan no>t  only  was  a  great  track  star  and  an 
outstanding  end  on  the  football  team,  he  left 
the  Impression  that  he  had  goals  beyond  ath- 
letic prowess.  Ward  today  Is  a  Judge  in 
Detroit. 

Another  hero  of  my  youth  was  Jerome  H. 
Holland,  the  All-American  end  at  Cornell 
University.  Holland  went  on  to  esu-n  a  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Holland 
served  as  president  of  two  colleges.  He  also 
has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  10 
major  corporations,  and  he  was  ambassador 
to  Sweden  In  1970. 

In  1972  Holland  became  the  first  black 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  New  Yc«-k  Stock 
Exchsoige. 

I  refer  to  a  period  that  could  be  labeled 
the  era  of  the  articulate  black  athlete. 

During  that  era,  blacks  at  all  economic 
levels  enjoyed  seeing  or  hearing  black  col- 
lege stars  being  interviewed  on  the  radio  or 
appearing  in  the  Movietone  and  Pathe  news- 
reels.  Owens  and  so  many  of  his  lesser- 
known  black  counterparts  In  college  football 
and  track  seemed  to  have  a  confident  com- 
mand of  English. 

I  dont  know  about  their  scholastic 
achievetnents  In  college.  However,  I  recall 
that  when  they  spoke  on  the  radio  or  were 
quoted  in  the  newspapers,  they  presented 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  caused  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  equal — if  not  su- 
perior— to  the  Individuals  who  Insisted  that 
they  were  Inferior. 

One  could  have  assumed  from  the  public 
demeanor  of  these  young  men  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  value  of  example-setting  in  the 
black  American's  secret  war  against  racism. 
During  the  Owens'  era,  a  black  man  was 
lynched  near  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  Just  80 
miles  from  my  home,  because  he  spoke  out 
one  Sunday  against  racism  and  for  the  right 
to  vote.  It  was  too  difficult  to  lynch  the 
subtle  message  of  Owens. 

The  college  athlete  of  yesteryear  seemed 
to  want  all  blacks  and  whites  to  see  racism 
destroyed  by  the  very  way  that  educated 
blacks  performed  outside  the  arena. 

Black  athletes  then  appeared  to  know  that 
advocates  of  racism  might  be  willing  to  con- 
cede the  equality  of  blacks  and  whites  in 
purely  physical  endeavors.  Black  athletes 
of  yesteryear  wanted  it  known  that  they 
were  equal  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 
However,  they  received  very  little  help  from 
the  media  of  that  time. 

That's  why  the  black  public  school  teach- 
ers must  be  credited  with  filling  in  the  edu- 
cational gap  for  so  many  decades.  My  teach- 
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er>  made  it  known  that  Paul  Robeson  not 
only  was  an  AU-Amerlcan  football  player 
at  Rutgers,  but  he  also  spoke  several  lan- 
guages and  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

We  also  were  told  that  the  great  Fred 
"Duke"  Slater  of  the  University  of  Iowa  was 
an  All-Amerlcan  tackle  In  1921  because  he 
had  a  brain  as  well  as  big  hands  and  shoul- 
ders. Slater,  now  dead,  became  a  circuit 
Judge  in  Chicago. 

Metcalfe  still  had  such  strong  feelings 
about  example-setting  that  when  I  met  him 
in  the  late  1940s  he  Insisted  that  black  ath- 
letes and  "black  Journalists  leave  the  proper 
impression  before  the  public"  in  the  work 
that  they  did. 

Early  in  his  political  career,  Metcalfe 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Commission.  I  recall  that  at  one  commission 
meeting,  Metcalfe  privately  criticized  a  fledg- 
ling Journalist  for  both  his  dress  and  his 
poor  use  of  English.  It  had  a  good  effect  on 
the  writer,  who  today  is  employed  and  highly 
respected  by  a  leading  newspaper  on  the 
East  Coast. 

The  Owens'  era  coincided  with  that  of 
heavyweight  champion  Joe  Louis,  who  prob- 
ably was  the  most  revered  athlete  of  my  gen- 
eration. Joe  Louis  was  no  public  speaker  by 
any  measure.  However,  no  one  expected  elo- 
quence from  Louis.  His  boxing  skills  and 
character  did  the  talking.  Everyone  knew 
that  the  Brown  Bomber  from  Detroit  was  an 
unlettered  mfrjrant  from  Alabama.  Owens 
also  was  from  Alabama,  but  he  was  a  college 
man  and  he  spoke  that  way. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  all  athletes  to 
speak  with  the  ease  of  the  basketball  genius 
Julius  "Dr.  J"  Ervlng  or  Arthur  Asche,  the 
former  tennis  star.  But  since  we  have  today 
so  many  college  students  who  speak  so  poor- 
ly, It's  time  somebody  should  start  asking 
why. 

Are  today's  black  athletes  victimized  by  a 
secret  or  subtle  kind  of  racism?  Are  they 
viewed  by  their  sponsors  or  employers  as 
athletes  only — another  way  of  saying  we  rec- 
ognize you  only  for  your  brawn  and  supple 
bodies  but  not  your  supple  minds? 

We're  going  to  miss  you,  Jesse  Owens. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  2, 1980] 
Jesse  Owens 

Jesse  Owens  was  a  great  American  and  a 
great  athlete,  probably  the  finest  Olympic 
competitor  ever  produced  by  this  country  or 
any  other.  But  it  Is  a  special  point  of  civic 
pride  that  he  also  was  a  great  Chlcagoan. 
He  adopted  this  city,  and  this  city  adopted 
him,  when  he  came  here  in  the  1940s  to  find 
the  opportunity  that  Cleveland  lacked  He 
prospered  with  the  city,  giving  generously 
of  his  time  and  talent  to  civic  projects,  espe- 
cially those  devoted  to  young  people. 

But  it  was  not  easy.  Although  he  stmck 
a  memorable  blow  against  racial  bigotry  by 
Winning  four  gold  medals  at  Hitler's  1936 
Olympics,  he  found  that  from  the  winner's 
stand  m  Berlin  he  went  to  the  back  of  the 
bus  In  the  U.S.  We  remember  more  readily 
the  fact  that  Hitler  snubbed  him  than  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  Invited  to  the  White 
House  to  shake  a  President's  hand  until  1976 

But  he  fought  on  with  dignity  and  good 
will.  And  when  disease  ravaged  his  body,  but 
not  his  spirit,  he  could  die  knowing  that  he 
had  won. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun -Times,  Apr.  1,  1980] 
Jesse  Owens 
Eleven  world  records  In  track   and  field 
plus  four  Olympic  gold  medals:  Jesse  Owens 

o^fJ^  f  ^^'^^  °^  P"^**®  *»«»  achievement— 
and  triumph  over  prejudice— that  Inspires 
generations  of  Americans,  black  and  white 

♦k'^^^I ''"'=*  *°  ™y  ^^t'^e  country  (after 
the  1936  Olympics]  and  I  couldnt  ride  L  the 
front  of  the  bus.  I  had  to  go  to  the  back.  I 


couldn't  live  where  I  wanted  ...  I  wasn't  in- 
vited up  to  shake  hands  with  Hitler — but  I 
wasn't  invited  to  the  White  House  to  shake 
hands  with  the  president,  either." 

No.  not  then.  But  twice  later  honored 
there,  by  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter. 
Tapped  by  the  State  Department  for  special 
"ambassador  to  sports"  duties  around  the 
world.  And  on  one  of  those  assignments,  in 
1956.  at  age  43.  he  gave  a  demonstration  run 
in  the  100-yard  dash.  He  timed  in  at  9.8 
seconds — four-tenths  of  a  second  over  his 
1;>3S  record. 

An  American  giant:  one  who  does  not  die 
so  long  as  history  lives. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  I,  1980] 
Owens:    The  Lxgact   Wnx  Remain 
(By  Ray  Sons) 
So  Jesse  Owens  has  lost  the  race  we  all 
lose.  But  the  races  he  won  will  remain  with 
us  as  a  legacy  that  can  never  be  squandered. 
He  was  grace  winning  over  barbarism  on 
its  home  track,  excellence  clearing  the  hur- 
dles of  Ignorance  and  Intolerance. 

His  death  of  lung  cancer  in,  Arizona  Men- 
day  sent  sportswriters  around  the  world 
thiunbing  through  yellowed  clippings  and 
reels  of  microfilm  to  recapture  a  career  with- 
out parallel  in  sports. 

Babies  born  In  1935  and  1936,  the  years  of 
Owens'  magnlflcent  achievements,  have  lived 
to  their  middle  years.  They  have  been  de- 
lighted, enthralled  and  inspired  by  the 
achievements  of  Jackie  Robinson,  Henry 
Aaron,  Willie  Mays,  Jimmy  Brown,  Wilt 
Chamberlain,  Muhammad  All.  Kareem  Abdul- 
Jabbar,  Walter  Payton  and  legions  of  athletes 
of  their  race. 

And  it  seems  impossible  that  one  man's 
lifetime,  ended  this  week  at  66,  could  have 
embraced  the  entire  history  of  the  black 
athlete's  achievement  of  his  rightful  place. 
Owens  and  Joe  Louis  were  the  first  Amer- 
ican blacks  to  become  heroes  among  people 
of  all  races  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  Owens  probably  had  a  greater  Inx- 
pact  than  Louis  upon  the  conscience  of  a 
bigoted  world  because  of  the  Olympic  setting 
of  his  most  memorable  days  and  his  ability 
to  communicate  his  story  and  his  ideals. 

For  that  reason,  sportswriters  and  broad- 
casters voting  in  a  national  survey  in  1973 
chose  his  whining  of  four  gold  nit»rta.iff  in  the 
Berlin  Olympics  in  1936  as  the  most  impor- 
tant sports  story  of  this  century. 

Adolf  Hitler,  whose  dogma  of  Intolerance 
soon  was  to  create  heU  on,  earth,  had  hoped 
to  use  the  Olympics  as  a  stage  for  the  glori- 
fication of  Nazism  and  his  creed  of  "Arayan 
supremacy."  Hitler's  propaganda  was  foiled 
when  this  lithe  American  black  wrote  the 
most  stirring  chapter  of  that  Olympic  story. 
Owens  set  Olympic  records  in  winning  the 
long  Jump  and  the  200-meter  dash.  He  also 
won  the  gold  in  the  100-meter  dash  and 
shared  the  victory  of  the  American  400-meter 
relay  team. 

But  it  was  not  Just  the  winning  that  made 
Owens  so  special.  It  was  the  grace  with  which 
he  accepted  the  adulation  he  had  won. 

In  fact.  Owens  always  gave  credit  to  a  Ger- 
man competitor.  Luz  Long,  for  "the  greatest 
display  of  sportsmanship  I've  ever  known"  In 
offering  him  a  friendly  helping  hand  when 
Jesse  was  in  danger  of  failing  to  qualify  for 
his  flrst  event,  the  broad  Jump. 

Owens  was  angry  at  Hitler  that  day.  He 
felt  the  dictator  had  snubbed  him  because 
of  his  race,  though  historians  now  Ijelleve 
there  was  no  Intentional  snub.  Owens  had 
been  chosen  by  Olympic  officials  as  the  Amw- 
Ican  performer  who  would  sit  with  the  leader 
of  the  host  nation  in  his  private  box  after 
the  day's  qualifying.  But  Hitler  had  left  the 
stadium  before  Owen's  event.  Owens  blamed 
his  anger  at  Hitler  for  causing  him  to  fotil 
on  his  first  two  qualifying  Jiunps.  He  had 
only  one  more  chance. 

It  was  at  this  moment.  Owens  wrote  In  the 


Chloago  DaUy  News  yean  Imto',  tb«t  be  ttit  a 
hand  on  bis  shoulder. 

"I  turned  to  look  into  the  friendly  blue 
eyes  of  the  tall  German  broad  Jumper.  He  bad 
easily  qualified  for  the  finals  on  his  flrst  at- 
tempt. He  offered  me  a  firm  b-nfliihalr* 

"  'Jesse  Owens,  I'm  Luz  Long.'  something 
must  be  eating  you,'  he  said — ^proud  the  way 
foreigners  are  when  they've  mastered  a  bit  ot 
American  slang.  "You  should  be  Able  to 
qualify  with  your  eyes  closed.' 

"  'Believe  me,  I  know  It.'  I  told  him — and 
it  felt  good  to  say  that  to  someone.  For  the 
next  few  minutes,  we  talked.  I  didn't  tell 
Long  what  was  'eating'  me,  but  he  f— m^  to 
understand  my  anger  and  took  pains  to  re- 
assure me  ...  he  didn't  believe  in  the  Aryan 
supremacy  business  any  more  than  I  did." 

Long  advised  Owens  to  draw  a  line  in  the 
dirt  a  few  inches  behind  the  board  and  take 
off  from  there.  "You'll  be  certain  not  to  foul." 
the  German  said,  "and  you  certainly  ought  to 
Jump  far  enough  to  qualify." 

Owens  took  Long's  aavtce,  qualified  and 
beat  Long  the  following  day  for  the  gold 
medal.  Long  was  first  to  congratulate  h1»n 

They  never  met  again.  Long,  a  soldier  in 
Hitler's  army,  was  killed  in  Sicily.  Owens 
visited  his  family  in  Germany  after  the  war 
and  lauded  the  courage  Long  had  tbfnm  by 
befriending  him  that  day  in  that  political 
climate. 

The  Incident  probably  led  to  Owens'  In- 
sistence throughout  his  life  that  there  was  an 
essential  broitherhood  among  the  world's 
athletes  that  should  not  be  marred  by  polit- 
ical interference  with  the  Olympic  games. 

He  was  called  an  "Uncle  Tom"  by  some  for 
his  part  in  preventing  a  mass  walkout  of  U.S. 
blacks  from  the  1968  Olympics  In  Mexico  City, 
where  Jotm  Carlos  and  Tommie  Smith  raised 
their  clenched  fists  tn  a  demonstration  of 
their  views.  It  was  Owens'  view  that  sports 
were  a  means  of  bridging  the  gi^M  of  under- 
standing between  men.  and  not  to  be  used  to 
widen  those  gaps.  "I  could  appreciate  their 
frustrations,"  he  said  of  Carlos  and  Smith. 
"I  told  them  they  should  fight  their  war  on 
another  battlefield." 

As  a  sportwriter,  I  always  have  felt  that 
Owens'  greatest  athletic  achievement  was  not 
his  Olympic  performance  but  his  shattering 
of  world  records  for  the  broad  Jump,  the  220- 
yard  dash  and  the  220-yard  low  hurdles  and 
his  tying  of  the  world  mark  for  the  lOO-yard 
dash — all  in  45  tnlnutes  on  May  25.  1935. 
while  competing  for  Ohio  State  In  the  Big 
Ten  outdoor  track  meet  In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
That  may  have  been  the  greatest  afternoon 
any  athlete  ever  had  in  any  sport. 

But  Owens'  life  transcended  sport.  He 
opened  doors  that  had  been  closed.  He  was 
not  a  militant  for  bis  race,  because  his  day 
predated  the  time  wtaen  »n"**^""ft  could  be 
helpful. 

"When  Joe  Louis  and  I  came  along,"  be 
said,  "blacks  in  America  had  no  image.  We 
agreed  that  the  only  way  to  help  our  people 
was  by  deeds.  We  bled  on  both  cheeks,  but 
we  lived  In  that  vein.  We  didnt  make  waves." 
On  the  contrary,  his  fljrlng  feet  did  make 
waves.  They  washed  us  Into  an  era  when  we 
could  enjoy  each  other's  victories  without 
regard  to  the  differences  in  the  color  of  our 
skin. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Ttmee,  Apr.  1,  1980] 

"OKEATEST"    Ol-TlCnAN     OWKNS    DBS 

(By  Ted  Oreen) 

Jesse  Owens,  arguably  the  greatest  Olympic 
athlete  of  all,  surely  the  Games'  most  pas- 
sionate American  spokesman  and  the  man 
best  remembered  for  a  performance  that 
mocked  Hitler's  theory  of  Aryan  supremacy, 
died  Monday  of  lung  cancer  at  a  Tucacn, 
Ariz.,   hospital.   He  was  66. 

Owens,  who  won  four  gold  medals  at  the 
1936  Sununer  Oljrmpics  in  Berlin — ^wlth  Hit- 
ler among  the  100,000  Germans  who  watched 
tbe   lean,   black   American  run   faster 
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Jump  farther  tl  an  mnyone  else — •uoctunbed 
after  a  three-m  >nth  bout  with  the  disease. 

A  pa«k-a-<Uy  imoker  for  the  last  36  years, 
Owens  bad  calle  1  his  battle  with  cancer  "the 
biggest  fight  of  my  life."  His  wife  Ruth  was 
at  hla  bedside  ^  rben  be  died. 

President  Cai  t«r  Issued  a  statemmt  In 
Washington  say  ng  that  "perhi^w  no  athlete 
better  symboUac  1  the  human  struggle  against 
tyranny,  porert  r  iuod  racial  bigotry"  than 
Owens. 

"His  peraonal  triumphs  as  a  world-class 
athlete  and  rec  »rd-holder  were  the  prelude 
to  a  career  devo*  ed  to  helping  others,"  Carter 
said. 

In  Columbus.  Ohio.  Gov.  Jamea  A.  Rhodes 
called  Owens  tpe  "greatest  athlete  of  our 
time"  and  In  Vienna.  Austria.  Simon  Wlesen- 
thal.  the  well-ki  own  "Nazi  hunter",  proposed 
that  an  avenue  1  eadlng  to  the  Berlin  stadium 
be  named  after  Owens. 

Owens'  body  will  He  In  state  Wednesday 
In  the  Capitol  Rotunda  In  Phoenlz,  where 
Got.  Bruce  Ba'  tbltt  ordered  that  flags  be 
flown  at  half -a  taff.  Mourners  will  be  per- 
mitted to  view  t  is  body  Tuesday  at  Universal 
Memorial  Centc  r  in  Phoenix. 

Other  serviced  and  burial  will  be  In  Chi- 
cago, but  detail »  were  pending  late  Monday. 

As  success  stc  rles  go.  a  better  script  could 
not  have  been  irrltten.  Jesse  Owens  was  to 
track  and  field  <  rhat  Babe  Ruth  was  to  base- 
ball. Bobby  Joies  to  golf,  BlU  Tllden  at 
tennis  and  Jacl.  Dempsey  to  boxing. 

Son  of  an  Alabama  sharecropper.  James 
Cleveland  (Jeace)  Owens  went  from  shoe- 
shine  boy  In  Cleveland,  to  Ohio  State  Unl- 
veralty  sprlnteij  and  broad  Jumper  whose 
many  records  sU  lod  the  test  of  time,  to  Olym- 
pic (and  nation  J)  hero,  to  businessman  and. 
ultimately,  to  the  man  who  In  the  United 
States  came  to  lymbcAlze  the  entire  Olympic 
movement.  Durng  his  travels.  Owens  made 
■o  many  speeclies  that  be  literally  became 
the  Olympics'  imofflclal  ambassador  to  the 
world. 

He  also  had  l^ird  times,  growing  up  poor; 
suffering  during  the  early  years  the  Indig- 
nities nearly  *Jl  blacks  suffered;  enduring, 
after  bis  Olymi  ic  trliunph,  the  humiliation 
(tf  having  to  rao »  against  horses  to  make  ends 
meet;  falling  it  his  first  ventures  as  a 
gullible  buslnet  unan  and  having  to  declare 
bankruptcy:  an(  I,  much  later,  being  criticized 
by  more  mlllt«  at  blacks  for  his  moderate 
positions  on  pc  Utlcs  and  sports. 

He  spoke  out  strongly  against  boycotting 
the  upcoming  Olympics,  saying:  "No.  We 
have  got  to  go  I  The  Olympic  Games  should 
be  hallowed  gr(  und.  quite  »part  from  polit- 
ical conslderatli  »ns.  They  mean  too  much  to 
the  youth  of  th  !  world.  They  are  the  greatest 
show  on  earth,  and  a  force  for  poeltlveness 
in  intercultural   understanding." 

As  his  health  declined  In  recent  weeks, 
Owens  still  wa  i  speaking  out  as  It  looked 
less  and  less  II  Icely  that  the  United  States 
would  send  a  t  lam  to  the  Moscow  Olympics 
this  summer  b  icauae  of  Soviet  military  in- 
tervention In  A  rghanlstan. 

"To  me.  It  (b  >ycottlng)  Is  not  right  In  the 
eyes  of  God  or  1  he  soul  of  man,"  Owens  said. 

Jease  Owens  jrobably  accomplished  more, 
wordlessly,  merely  with  bis  flying  feet,  than 
anyone  before  or  since. 

Competing  m  one  of  only  10  black  ath- 
letes on  the  :  >63-man  1938  U.S.  Olympic 
team,  knowing  that  the  virulent  Nazi  news- 
paper, "Der  Ar  griff."  had  Uuntlngly  called 
the  10  "America's  black  auxiliaries."  Owens 
won  four  gold  i  ledals.  And  be  did  it  in  front 
of  Hitler.  Goer  ng,  Goebbells  and  Hlmmler, 
at  a  time  wh  sn  those  Nazi  leaders  were 
preaching  whl «  (speclflcaUy  Aryan)  su- 
premacy. 

Before  huge  srowds  at  the  new  stadium 
Hitler  ordered  juUt  for  the  Olympics,  with 
Hitler  and  oth(  r  top  Nazis  looking  on  from 
their  private  b<  xes.  Owens: 


Leaped  26  feet,  S^e  Inches,  the  flrst  26- 
foot-long  Jump  in  Olympic  history. 

Won  the  100-meter  dash  in  10.3  seconds, 
equalling  an  Olympic  record  that  was  disal- 
lowed because  of  an  aiding  wind. 

Won  the  200-meter  dash  in  20.7,  a  world 
record  around  a  turn. 

Ran  the  leadoff  leg  for  the  United  States' 
winning  400-meter  relay  team. 

This  is  where  the  fable  comes  in. 

To  this  day,  the  story  persists  that  Hitler 
snubbed  Owens  by  refusing  to  shake  his 
hand  after  his  victories.  Actually,  as  Owens 
and  Olympic  historians  would  later  recount. 
Owens  never  got  the  chance  because  Hitler, 
in  each  instance,  apparently  left  the  stadium 
either  before  or  moments  after  Owens' 
events.  Those  old  film  clips  of  the  Berlin 
Games — the  ones  that  show  Owens  winning, 
then  cut  to  Hitler,  grim-faced  and  obviously 
disgusted — ^probably  helped  perpetuate  the 
myth. 

The  fact  is  that  Hitler,  after  publicly  con- 
gratulating several  German  hammer-throw- 
ers and  shot-putters,  hurriedly  left  the 
stadium  after  Cornelius  Johnson  and  Dave 
Albritton,  both  black  Americans,  flnished 
1-2  in  the  high  Jump.  This  was  before  Owens' 
flrst  event;  so  A  was  Johnson  whom  Hitler 
snubbed,  not  Jesse  Owens. 

Not  that  any  of  this  mattered  to  Owens, 
who  said,  years  later : 

"I  didn't  go  to  Berlin  to  shake  bands  with 
Der  Pubrer.  I  went  to  run  for  my  country. 
I  wasn't  running  against  Hitler,  I  was  run- 
ning against  the  world.  Besides,  that's  too 
long  ago  to  bear  any  resentment,  even  to- 
ward a  man  like  Hitler.  And  the  German 
people  have  since  made  me  a  welcome 
guest." 

As  amazing  as  Owens'  Olympic  perform- 
ance was  in  Berlin,  it  paled  compared  to  his 
remarkable  feat  the  year  before. 

On  May  25,  1935,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  scene 
of  the  Big  Ten  track  and  field  championships, 
Owens  set  three  world  records  and  tied  a 
foxirth  within  46  minutes.  At  3:16  p.m.,  clad 
in  the  scarlet  and  gray  of  Ohio  State,  the  21- 
year-old  sophomore  ran  the  100-yard  dash  In 
9.4  seconds,  tying  Frank  WykoiTs  record.  At 
3:25  he  long-Jumped  (it  then  was  called  the 
broad  Jump)  26-8 14,  breaking  the  previous 
record  by  half  a  foot.  At  3:34,  he  ran  220 
yards  in  20.3,  clipping  three-tenths  of  a  sec- 
ond off  the  previous  record.  And  at  4  p.m.  he 
clocked  22.6  in  the  220- yard  low  hurdles, 
four-tenths  faster  than  the  best  previous 
time. 

All  those  Big  Ten  records  still  stand  today. 

Sports  historians  still  regard  May  25,  1935, 
as  the  greatest  day  an  athlete  ever  had — In 
any  sport. 

And  Owens  had  a  bad  back  that  day,  hav- 
ing twisted  it  by  falling  down  a  fraternity 
bouse  staircase.  He  was  so  stiff  during  warm- 
ups  that  he  could  hardly  Jog.  His  coach, 
Larry  Snyder,  wanted  to  scratch  him  from 
the  championships.  Owens  wouldn't  hear  of 
It. 

Looking  back,  Owens  said:  "I  had  the 
damnedest  cramps  In  my  legs,  worse  than 
I've  ever  had  before  or  since.  I  never  realized 
I  was  breaking  world  records.  All  I  could  re- 
member was  that  my  back  was  killing  me. 
Besides,  It  wasn't  that  hard.  Once  I  warmed 
up,  I  never  cooled  down.  Just  kept  running 
and  Jumping." 

Owens  couldn't  cash  in  on  his  Olympic 
celebrity,  the  way  Mark  Spitz  and  Bruce 
Jenner  have,  because  there  was  no  television, 
few  atMetes  were  endorsing  anything  ex- 
cept small  (by  today's  standards)  paychecks 
and  there  was  no  market  for  a  former  Olym- 
pic champion,  especially  a  black  one. 

So  Owens,  who  needed  money  to  support 
his  wife  (he  married  at  IS)  and  young 
daughter  when  he  couldn't  make  it  on  the 
128  a  week  he  was  earning  as  a  playground 
director  in  Cleveland,  raced  against  borsea 


for  extra  money  In  sboddlly  promoted  spec- 
tacles that  were  freakish  and  demeaning  yet 
sadly  necessary  for  a  money-hungry  amateur. 

Owens  usually  beat  the  horses,  thanks  to  a 
little  trick  be  revealed  years  later. 

"We  always  got  a  blgb-strung  thorough- 
bred," he  said.  "The  gun  would  go  off  close  to 
the  horse's  ear;  naturally,  he'd  rear  and  I'd 
be  off  with  a  tremendous  break.  By  the  time 
he  came  down,  I'd  be  60  yards  down  the  track 
(in  a  100-yard  race).  Even  though  he'd  cover 
21  feet  to  my  7  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  was  too 
late.  I'd  win." 

Owens  Invested  what  money  he  had  saved 
in  a  dry-cleaning  business,  but  that  soon 
folded  and  he  declared  bankruptcy  In  1939. 
In  that  three-year  period  after  the  Olympics, 
he  bad  made  speeches  for  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  Alf  Landon,  raced  against 
horses,  led  a  dance  band,  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  parks  department,  owned  a  clean- 
ing shop  and  had  been  a  salesman  for  a 
New  York  distilling  company. 

In  the  ensuing  years  Owens  bad  better 
luck  In  business,  as  a  consultant  and  In 
public  relations.  He  prospered  enough  to 
buy  property  in  Arizona  and  Ohio.  And  be 
made  speeches  like  a  hungry  politician. 
What  Owens  was  usually  politicking  for,  of 
course  was  the  Olympics. 

When  some  U.S.  black  athletes  boycot- 
ted the  1068  Summer  Games  at  Mexico  City, 
where  Tommle  Smith  and  John  Carlos  gave 
their  black-gloved  salute  on  the  victory 
stand.  Owens  responded  to  those  blacks  who 
thought  he  had  priorities  reversed  when  he 
described  himself  as  an  American  first  and 
a  black  man  second. 

Wherever  Owens  the  speechmaker  went, 
people  inevitably  asked  about  Hitler.  At  a 
fund-raiser  in  Las  Vegas  in  1968,  Owens 
said:  "Yes  I  noticed  him,  but  I  was  so 
thrilled  with  all  the  activities  that  he 
seemed  like  Just  another  person  In  the 
stands.  He  looked  like  any  other  man  with  a 
little  mustache." 

Then  be  told  this  story:  "Hitler  didn't  be- 
lieve in  God,  you  know,  so  when  the  war 
started  to  turn.  It  was  hard  on  blm,  and  be 
called  In  his  astrologers. 

"  'Are  we  going  to  win  the  war?'  Hitler 
asked.  , 

"  'No,'  they  said. 

•'  'Am  I  going  to  die?' 

"  'Yes,'  they  said. 

"  "When?" 

"  'On  a  Jewish  holiday,'  they  said. 

"  •  Which  one?" 

"  'Any  day  you  die  wlU  be  a  Jewish  holi- 
day." " 

Owens,  whose  "scholarship"  at  Ohio  State 
In  the  Depression  '308  was  nmnlng  a  freight 
elevator  from  4  p.m.  to  midnight,  finally 
reaped  some  long-overdue  awards  (If  not 
rewards)  in  his  latter  years.  They  included 
the  Medal  of  Freedom,  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  In  1976,  and  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt award,  highest  given  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Owens  was 
inducted  Into  the  Track  and  Field  Hall  of 
Fame  In  1974.  In  every  poll  woith  taking, 
he  was  named  top  track  athlete  of  the  half 
centtiry. 

Few  know  that  Jesse  wasnt  his  real  name. 
When  his  family  moved  from  Alabama  to 
Cleveland  and  enrolled  him  In  school,  the 
teacher  asked  the  shy,  9-year-old  his  name. 
Owens,  almost  In  a  whUner,  said,  "J.C. ' 
for  James  Cleveland.  The  teacher  thought 
he  said  "Jesse."  The  name  stuck. 

By  any  name,  be  was  an  Olympian  for 
all  times.* 

EAST   ASIAN    AFFAIRS 
•  Mr   GLENN.  Mr.  President,  Richard 
Holbro(*e,   the  Assistant   Secretary  of 
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state  for  East  Asian  smd  Pacific  Affairs, 
recently  delivered  two  speeches  which 
provide  an  unusually  insightful  analysis 
of  East  Asian  affairs  and  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  area.  While  the  scope  of  Sec- 
retary Holbrooke's  remarks  is  too  broad 
to  permit  a  detailed  description  of  his 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  mention  two 
points  that  he  stresses. 

The  flrst  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  East  Asia 
has  improved  in  the  years  since  the  Com- 
munist victories  in  Indochina.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  but  probably  the 
most  important  has  been  our  success  in 
devel(«)ing  good  relations  with  both 
Japan  and  China,  the  two  major  powers 
in  the  area. 

The  second  point,  and  a  very  trouble- 
some one,  is  the  great  suffering  and  dan- 
ger to  the  peace  of  the  area  caused  by 
Vietnamese  expansionism — an  expan- 
sionism made  possible  only  because  of 
Soviet  backing  of  some  $3  million  a  day. 
The  huge  number  of  Indochinese  refu- 
gees and  the  continuing  threat  of  mass 
starvation  in  Kampuchea  are  the  direct 
result  of  Hanoi's  ambitions  to  dominate 
its  Indochinese  neighbors,  even  if  that 
requires  deprivation  for  its  own  people 
and  heavy  dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
Only  Thailand's  farsighted  and  humani- 
tarian policy  of  opening  its  borders  to 
starving  Khmer,  the  generous  flrst  asylum 
policies  of  the  ASEAN  coimtries  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  willingness  of  many 
nations — led  by  the  United  States — ^to 
provide  permanent  homes  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees  have  prevented 
the  situation  from  exploding. 

As  chairman  of  the  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcwnmittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Secretary  Holbrooke 
since  he  assumed  his  present  position 
early  in  1977.  He  has  been  diligent  in 
consulting  with  Congress  on  important 
matters  regarding  U.S.  policy  toward 
East  Asia,  a  cooperation  I  am  sure  will 
continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
Secretary  Holbrooke's  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The    American    Position    in    the    Pacific: 

1680 
(Speech  by  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Hol- 
brooke  at  the   Women's   National   Demo- 
cratic   Club,    Washington,    D.C.) 
The   world   looks   less   stable   today  than 
It  did  when  I  last  spoke   here   16  months 
ago:    the  challenges   we   face,   especially   in 
Southeast  Asia,  are  more  acute.  The  Presi- 
dent has  laid  out  our  response  to  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Afghanlston.   focussing  on 
our  actions  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  on  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

East  of  this  area  of  confontatlon  lies  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  a  region  where  the 
American  role  has  been  characterized  by 
wide  and  politically  controversial  swings 
between  overlnvolvement  and  inattentlve- 
ness. 

Tb\u,  if  one  bad  predicted  In  1B76  that 
less  than  five  years  after  the  end  of  our 
long  and  traumatic  involvement  In  the  In- 
dochinese Wars  our  position  In  the  Pacific 
would  be  as  strong  as  it  is  today,  almost 
no  one — optimist  or  pessimist— would  have 
found  the  prediction  credible. 


In  the  last  three  years  we  have  redefined 
the  proper  role  for  the  U.S.  In  the  area.  In 
so  doing,  we  have  strengthened  our  na- 
tional security  in  a  critical  region  at  a 
critical  time. 

When  I  last  spoke  here  I  described  a  num- 
ber of  dramatic  and  positive  changes  that 
were  taking  place  In  East  Asia.  The  United 
States  was  Just  emerging  from  a  period  of 
drift  and  debate  over  Its  role  in  Asia.  The 
basic  cause  of  tension  in  the  region  had  be- 
come tbe  rivalries  among  communists.  The 
non-communist  countries  of  Asia,  relieved  of 
many  of  the  pressures  caused  by  the  old 
Cold  War  divisions,  were  experiencing  un- 
precedented economic  anl  political  devel- 
opment. We  were  in  the  process  of  buUdlng 
a  new  foundation  for  our  nation's  future  in 
the  Pacific.  Secretary  Vance  laid  out  our 
policy  direction  In  a  speech  In  June  of  1977 
before  the  Asia  Society: 

Consolidating  our  alliance  with  Japan: 

Achieving  full  normalization  with  China; 

Maintaining  close  consultation  with  our 
ANZUS  allies.  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
on  all  matters  of  common  interest: 

Strengthening  our  ties  with  the  members 
of  ASEAN,  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations,  and  forging  a  new  relation- 
ship with  the  organization  Itself; 

Maintaining  our  security  commitment  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  assisting  It  to 
improve  its  own  defense  capabilities:  and 

Bulldine:  a  new  sense  of  community  in 
Asia  and  the  Paclflc. 

Today  the  United  States  has  redefined 
its  role  in  East  Asia  in  a  series  of  policy 
initiatives  that  span  and  help  link  the  re- 
gion from  Japan  and  Korea  in  the  north 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  south. 
The  crisis  In  Southwest  Asia  has  created  a 
crucible  in  which  the  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion in  East  Asia  is  being  tested. 

Let  me  begin,  therefore,  by  reviewing  with 
you  the  seven  major  American  achievements 
of  the  past  three  years  in  East  Asia. 

First,  there  has  been  a  significant  and 
steady  growth  In  the  pollticskl  and  strategic 
relationship  between  the  U.  S.  and  our  most 
important  Asian  ally,  Japan.  In  the  United 
States,  this  achievement  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  public  focus  on  our  re- 
current trade  frictions.  But  it  is  nonetheless 
real  and  Important  for  the  future  strength 
of  both  our  countries.  Our  strategic  and 
political  position  throughout  the  Pacific 
must  begin  with  an  unbreakable  bond  be- 
tween lokyo  and  Washington.  Economic 
strains  In  recent  years  could  have  severely 
weakened  this  relationship.  But  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  the  President  and  two 
Japanese  Prime  Ministers  that  did  not  hap- 
pen. The  vastly  Increased  coordination  be- 
tween our  two  nations  In  East  Asia  and 
beyond  does  not  make  front  page  news.  Nor 
do  the  new  Joint  Defense  Guidelines  adopted 
in  1978,  which  have  added  operational  cred- 
ibUity  and  efDciency  to  our  alliance  with 
Japan.  But  these  are  important  Indicators 
of  the  maturity  of  our  alliance  and  its  trans- 
formation Into  what  President  Carter  and 
Prime  Minister  Ohlra  have  called  our  "pro- 
ductive partnership." 

Second,  the  normalization  of  U.  S.  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  De- 
cember 1978  and  the  subsequent  rapid  pace 
of  development  In  U.  S.-Chlnese  relations. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  viewed 
as  one  of  the  major  foreign  policy  achieve- 
ments of  the  Carter  Administration.  The  16 
months  since  normalization  can  be  divided 
into  three  phases: 

First,  the  act  of  establishing  normal  dip- 
lomatic and  political  relations  with  China, 
the  ending  In  an  orderly  manner  of  our  of- 
ficial relations  with  Taiwan,  and  tbe  main- 
tenance of  a  relationship  with  tbe  people 
of  Taiwan  through  unofficial  instrumentali- 
ties. Vice  Premier  Deng's  trip  to  Washington 
was  tbe  highlight  of  this  phase. 


A  second  phase,  which  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted and  thus  overlaps  tbe  tiilrd.  has  In- 
volved tbe  development  of  trade,  eoonomle, 
commercial,  cultural,  consular  and  other  Uaa 
that  will  put  Sino-American  relations  on  a 
truly  "normal"  footing  across  the  board.  In 
many  of  these  areas  we  moved  with  great 
speed  to  cut  through  almost  thirty  years  of 
non-communication,  bureaucratic  debris,  and 
legal  and  psychological  obstacles,  but  we  are 
still  awaiting  completion  of  several  essential 
elements.  Vice  President  Mondale's  trip  was 
a  key  event  in  this  phase.  XJnileT  his  personal 
direction  we  completed  tbe  foUowlng  actions: 
Approval  by  Congress  of  a  U.S. -China  trade 
agreement,  including  Most-Favored  Nation 
Status:  tbe  extension  of  Export-In^Knt  Bank 
credits  to  China,  now  agreed  upon  In  prin- 
ciple by  both  countries;  tbe  extension  of 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
guarantees  to  China;  the  designation  at  Clilna 
as  a  "friendly  nation"  under  law  in  ordar  to 
qualify  it  for  reimbursable  technical  aaalat- 
ance;  tbe  revision  of  our  policies  towards 
transfer  of  high  technology  to  China  to  make 
more  of  our  products  available  to  China 
without  endangering  our  own  security;  and 
the  signing  of  a  cultural  agreement.  We  have 
also  resolved  the  long-standing  claims  assete 
problem.  Among  the  items  still  outstanding, 
on  wtUch  we  hope  that  progress  will  be  made 
quickly,  are  a  civil  aviation  agreement,  a 
maritime  agreement,  a  teztUe  agreement  and 
a  consular  treaty. 

In  tbe  third  phase,  which  began  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Harold  Brown's  trip  this 
January,  we  are  broadening  and  deepening 
our  dialogue  with  the  Chinese  government 
on  global  and  regionia  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. In  regard  to  Afghanistan,  for  example. 
Secretary  Brown  found  a  similarity  of  views 
that  led  us  to  suggest  follow-on  talks  at  tbe 
sub-Cabinet  level.  Held  In  Washington  last 
week  with  Chinese  Vice  Foreign  Minister 
Whang  Wen j  in.  these  talks  provided  a  new 
form  of  contact  which  boCb  sides  found  of 
great  value.  We  have  already  agreed  to  more 
such  consultetlons  in  both  Washington  and 
Beijing,  probably  at  a  pace  of  about  two  or 
three  exchanges  a  year  at  various  sub-cabinet 
levels.  These  contacte  will  be  of  immense 
value  in  improving  our  mutual  understand- 
ing. 

Tbe  development  of  our  relations  with 
China  will  gradually  evolve  to  a  more  nor- 
mal pace:  the  result  should  be  a  solid,  con- 
structive relationship  that  is  consistent  with 
our  global  poUcies.  And  those  who  feared 
that  normalization  with  Beijing  would  jec^- 
ardiae  Taiwan's  security,  prosperity,  or  ste- 
bllity  have  been  given  no  grounds  for  those 
fears;  on  the  contrary,  the  level  of  tension 
in  the  Taiwan  Straits  area  is  now  at  an  his- 
toric low. 

Tbe  third  major  achievement  in  East  Asia 
has  been  tbe  negotiation  of  a  revision  to  tbe 
Philippine  Base  Agreement  which  assures 
our  access  to  those  vital  bases  until  1991 
with  a  review  of  tbe  agreement  In  1984.  The 
new  arrangement,  which  ended  a  ten-year 
negotiation  that  often  lo<Aed  hopeless,  pro- 
tects our  strategic  Intereste  whUe  meeting 
legitimate  Philippine  concerns  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  Importance  of  these  bases  and  fa- 
culties for  the  deployment  of  VS.  forces 
in  both  the  Paclflc  and  Indian  Oceans  Is 
obvious.  If  we  had  not  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding this  negotiation  well  before  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  Southwest  Asia,  uncertainty  over 
access  would  now  be  plaguing  our  military 
planners.  The  agreement  we  reached  is  a 
fair  one  to  both  countries,  and  we  are  fully 
committed  to  it,  including  an  important  all- 
out  effort,  which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  suc- 
cessful, to  obtain  from  Congress  tbe  full 
authorization  of  security  assistance  funds 
that  we  requested  for  FY  1981. 

^urth,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive ASEAN  policy.  Tbe  five  nations— Thai- 
land, Indonesia.  Malaysia.  PblUpplnee.  and 
Singapore — that    form    the    Association    of 
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Sixth,  the  President's  decision,  In  the 
highest  tradltlois  of  our  Nation,  to  resettle 

a  year  from  Southeast  Asia 

States.  Many  people  and 
countries  are  paying  the  price  for  Hanoi's 
policies — most  ee  peclally  the  people  of  Indo- 
china themselve  i.  and  the  nations  of  first 
asylum  like  Tt  alland  and  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  and  Ifong  Kong  who  have  borne 

exodiis.  Mrs.  Carter's  emer- 
gency trip  to  Thilland  last  November  helped 
dramatize  the  situation  and  galvanize  the 
relief  effort.  The  President's  decision  on  re- 
settlement, along  with  similar  actions  by 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  and  others.  Is 
reducing  the  n  fugee  btirden  In  the  first 
asylum  countrle  i.  By  so  doing,  we  are  also 
reducing  the  thi  eat  to  tbelr  political  stabil- 
ity and  economic  welfare.  The  support  of 
the  American  p  eople  for  the  resettlement 
program  and  th  i  massive  contributions  we 
have  made  to  f ( ed  and  care  for  Indochina 
refugees    represe  at    an    enormous    national 

both  humanitarian  and  fi- 
nancial humanitarian  terms,  but  one  that 
we  must  and  wl9  continue  to  bear — because 
It  Is  right. 

Seventh,  I  wo^d  list  the  cooperative  re- 
developed with  the  newly- 
independent  countries  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  with  the  Institutions  through  which 
they  are  worklqg  together  to  ensure  the 
peace  and  progrtes  of  their  region.  Pew  de- 
velopments of  ncent  years  have  been  more 
heartening  thani  the  peaceful  transition  in 
the  South  Pacli  c  of  about  a  dozen  small 
countries  from  »>lonlaUsm  to  self-govern- 
ment and  Indep  indence.  The  United  States 
la  playing  a  com  tructlve  part  In  that  proc- 
Popularly-*  lected  governments  have 
already  been  es  abllshed  In  the  American 
territories  and  tl  e  Islands  of  Micronesia  that 
we  administer  uqder  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship. And  we  ha^  made  It  clear  to  American 
and  trust  terrltofles  alike  that  It  Is  for  them 
to  choose  whether  they  wish  a  continued  as- 
sociation with  iie  United  States,  and  on 
what  basis.  We  have  recently  taken  an  Im- 
portant step  fon^ard  In  the  negotiations  that 
will  establish  a 'new  relationship  with  the 
Mlczonealans.  Aid.  even  as  these  negotla- 
ttODS  ctmtlnue.  x)th  the  Mlcroneslans  and 
the  American  te:  rltorles  are  playing  a  m<H-e 
acttre  and  Indeiiendent  part  m  the  affairs 
of  the  region  in  cooperation  with  their  In- 
dependent Soutli  Pacific  neighbor*. 


Perhaps  nothing  better  llliistrates  the 
strength  of  our  Asian  relations  and  their 
growing  relevance  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  the  Intensive  series  of  consulta- 
tions with  our  Asian  friends  and  allies  that 
we  have  conducted  during  the  past  six  weeks. 
Prime  Minister  Praser  of  Australia  and  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Lee  of  Korea  came  to 
Washington  for  consultations  in  February. 
The  ANZUS  Council  then  moved  up  Its  an- 
nual session  an.d  met  In  Washington,  with 
Secretary  Vance  presiding,  to  develop  a  com- 
mon response  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghtuilstan.  As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Chinese 
Vice  Foreign  Minister  Zhang  Wenjlm  came 
to  Washington  last  week  for  the  first  work- 
ing level  meeting  between  ova  two  govern- 
ments that  we  have  ever  hosted.  Foreign 
Minister  Oklta  of  Japan  has  Just  completed 
a  round  of  Important  consultatlODB  In  Wash- 
ington. And  after  chairing  a  meeting  of  our 
Ambassadors  In  East  Asia,  I  visited  the 
leaders  of  all  five  ASEAN  countries  In  mld- 
Pebruary  to  discuss  their  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  Is  notable  that  bilateral  Issues  have 
not  dominated  these  discussions  as  they  have 
In  the  past.  Instead,  the  consultations  have 
centered  primarily  on  the  business  of  de- 
veloping cooperative  efforts  to  meet  Inter- 
national problems  and  threats  to  stability  In 
both  Southwest  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that,  In  construct- 
ing our  Asian  and  Pacific  policies,  we  have 
been  forttmate  in  having  had  continual  and 
strong  support  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. One  lesson  from  our  recent  past  that 
cannot  be  stressed  enough  Is  that  a  policy 
which  does  not  have  the  support  of  Congress 
will  ultimately  be  severely  weakened.  If  not 
brought  down,  by  the  simple  fact  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  branches,  even 
U  the  policy  Itself  appears  to  be  sound. 

The  challenges  that  still  face  us  and  our 
friends  In  East  Asia  are  formidable.  The  most 
serious  of  these  are  clearly  those  surround- 
ing Vietnamese  territorial  ambitions  and  the 
Vietnamese  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

After  more  than  30  years  of  war  In  In- 
dochina, Vietnam  continues  today  to  pro- 
long Instability  and  human  suffering  In  the 
region.  The  Vietnamese,  In  their  quest  for 
domination  over  all  of  Indochina,  have  given 
a  new  term  to  our  language:  "boat  people." 

And  In  late  1978,  Vietnam,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Union,  invaded  Cambodia, 
driving  the  Infamous  and  brutal  regime  of 
Pol  Pot  from  Phnom  Penh  and  setting  up  an 
unrepresentative  regime  under  a  former 
Khmer  Rouge  military  commander  named 
Heng  Samrln.  a  regime  which  Is  dependent 
for  Its  svirvlval  on  the  presence  of  about 
200.000  Vietnamese  forces.  For  several 
months  now  some  50,000  to  70,000  Viet- 
namese troops  have  been  pressing  up  against 
the  Thai  border,  bringing  additional  refugee 
pressure  on  Thailand  and  threatening  that 
country's  stability  and  security. 

The  challenge  posed  to  stability  In  Asia 
by  Vietnam's  actions  Is  a  serious  one  In- 
deed. For  the  United  States,  less  than  five 
years  after  the  end  of  our  Indochina  tragedy, 
it  poses  e8i>eclally  painful  problems.  We  seek 
to  promote  in  Southeast  Asia  a  stable  sys- 
tem of  Independent  nation  states,  including 
Cambodia.  The  urgent  needs  are  to  save  the 
Cambodian  people  from  destruction  and  to 
protect  the  territorial  Integrity  and  security 
of  Thailand.  Our  overall  objectives  are  to 
reduce  and  eventually  ellmlnato  the  Soviet 
military  presence  In  Indochina,  to  seek  the 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from  Cam- 
bodia, and  to  support  and  encourage  the 
search  for  a  political  settlement  that  wtU 
ensure  the  self-determination  and  non-align- 
ment of  the  Cambodian  people.  We  are  pur- 
suing these  difficult  multiple  objectives 
through  refugee  and  relief  efforts,  through 
diplomatic  channels,   and  through  the  in- 


creased assistance  to  Thailand  that  I  have 
mentioned  previously. 

Another  area  of  potential  Instability  re- 
mains the  Korean  peninsula.  Thirty  years 
after  war  exploded  in  that  divided  land, 
huge  and  well-equipped  armies  still  face 
each  other  across  one  of  the  globe's  tensest 
and  most  heavlly-fortlfled  lines.  North 
Korea  has  not  renounced  its  goal  of  reuni- 
fying the  peninsula  on  its  own  terms.  In  this 
context,  this  Administration  has  reaffirmed 
the  U.S.  security  commitment  to  SouUi 
Korea  and,  after  personally  re-examining 
the  balance  of  forces  on  the  peninsula  last 
year,  the  President  decided  to  suspend  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  American  ground 
combat  forces  until  at  least  1961. 

Coupled  with  immediate  American  actions 
to  demonstrate  our  strong  commitments  to 
South  Korea,  this  decision  aided  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  at  a  delicate  and  difficult 
moment  in  Korean  history  several  months 
later,  when  South  Korea's  President.  Park 
Chung  Hee,  was  assassinated  by  bis  own 
Intelligence  chief. 

Since  President  Park's  death,  the  civilian 
leadership  of  South  Korea  has  made  steady 
progress,  at  a  measured  pace,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  broadly-based,  popularly-supported 
government.  A  revised  Constitution  Is  be- 
ing prepared.  Personal  liberties  have  gradu- 
ally Increased.  We  are  particularly  gratified 
at  the  recent  restoration  of  political  rights 
to  over  600  people,  including  several  of  the 
most  prominent  men  In  Korean  life.  For 
progress  to  continue,  we  believe  that  It  Is 
critically  Important  that  the  Korean  military 
continue  to  support  the  civilian  govern- 
ment and  allow  the  process  now  underway 
to  develop  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
desires  of  the  Korean  people. 

At  the  same  time.  South  Korea  faces  two 
other  serious  issues.  First  Is  the  economy, 
now  facing  a  difficult  year  after  a  decade 
of  dramatic  double-digit  real  growth.  We 
shall  do  what  we  can  to  show  special  con- 
cern for  Korea  in  these  times  of  pressing 
economic  problems  throughout  the  world. 

Second,  even  while  trying  to  build  a  new 
pc  llt.lcal  structure  In  the  South,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  is  responding  to  a  potentially 
promising  initiative  from  North  Korea  for 
direct  talks  at  the  officially-recognized  gov- 
emment-to-government  level.  This  tenta- 
tive and  delicate  effort  may  prove,  as  have 
so  many  "peace  feelers"  in  the  past,  to  be 
an  Illusion,  or  a  deception. 

This  possibility  has  been  underlined 
dramatically  in  the  past  week  by  four  serious 
North  Korean-lnltlatod  Infiltration  Inci- 
dents. The  most  recent  occurred  yesterday 
when  a  routine  South  Korean  patrol 
encountered  North  Korean  Intruders.  It  Is 
difficult  for  us  to  reconcile  this  kind  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  north  with  sin- 
cerity In  the  North-South  talks.  Thus  one 
can  only  approach  such  discussions  with 
caution  and  vigilance. 

But  everyone  recognizes  that  the  present 
discussions  have  a  somewhat  different  cast 
to  them.  In  the  wake  of  so  many  recent 
developments  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
make  an  Impact  on  North  Korea.  Among 
these  I  would  Include  Slno-Amerlcan  nor- 
malization, the  change  In  government  in 
Seoul,  and  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, a  coimtry  that,  like  North  Korea,  bor- 
ders on  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  present  talks 
between  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  result  In  a 
lowering  of  tensions  In  Northeast  Asia, 
especially  when  tensions  are  rising  in  so 
many  other  areas  of  the  world,  then  we  are 
ready  to  welcome  and  encourage  them.  For 
our  part,  we  will  continue  our  full  support 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  bolster  their 
security  against  outside  interference  or 
adventurism,  Just  as  we  will  support  Seoul'e 
continued  development  towards  democrsicy. 
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Finally,  we  must  be  concerned  more  gen- 
erally about  Soviet  attempts  at  military 
expansion  in  the  East  Asia  region.  In  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  gradual  but 
significant  Increase  In  Soviet  naval  strength 
In  the  Pacific.  Soviet  ground  forces  have 
moved  back  Into  the  northern  Islands  taken 
from  Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Aa  a 
countermove  to  tbelr  lack  of  success  else- 
where in  the  region,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
established  a  foothold  in  Vietnam,  giving 
Soviet  forces  access  to  naval  and  air  facili- 
ties at  a  strategic  point  for  tbelr  deploy- 
ments to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  improving 
their  capabilities  for  surveillance  In  the 
Pacific.  We  are  deeply  concerned  at  this 
threat  to  the  equilibrium  of  power  In  the 
region. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  have  main- 
tained and  supplemented  our  strong  stra- 
tegic posture  In  the  Pacific,  as  I  have  already 
outlined.  But  the  significance  of  a  strong 
U.S.  strategic  posture  In  East  Asia  Is  not 
confined  to  our  Interests  In  the  Pacific.  It  ia 
vital  to  our  ability  to  respond  effectively  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Southwest  Asia.  It  Is 
no  longer  accurate — If  It  ever  was — to  make 
an  artificial  division  between  the  I^clflc  and 
Indian  Oceans;  they  form  an  indivisible  sea 
stretohlng  well  over  half  way  around  the 
globe;  Instability  In  one  part  of  Asia  can 
affect  stability  In  the  other.  The  strength  of 
our  response  to  Soviet  aggression  In  South- 
west Asia  serves  our  common  Interests  with 
our  Pacific  allies  and  friends.  And  It  supports 
and  contributes  to  the  defense  of  Europe  as 
well. 

What  does  this  mean  for  U.S.  policy  In 
Asia  and  the  Pacific?  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  flexible  force  struc- 
ture In  the  Pacific  to  meet  our  security  com- 
mitments In  that  region,  as  well  as  the  new 
demands  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  deepen  otir  security  cooperation 
with  Japan,  as  each  augments  its  defense 
efforts  Ln  light  of  the  current  international 
situation.  And  we  will  seek  to  coordinate  our 
diplomatic  actions  with  Japan  In  Asia,  the 
Paclflc,  and  other  regions.  We  will  continue 
to  explore  with  A\istralia  and  New  Zealand 
the  potential  for  contributing  to  our  mutual 
long-term  Interests  In  stability  In  South- 
east and  Southwest  Asia.  We  will  continue 
to  strengthen  our  relations  with  each  of 
the  ASEAN  countries  and  their  regional 
organization. 

Our  relations  with  China  will  also  con- 
tinue to  take  on  significance  beyond  East 
Asia.  We  are  already  discussing  those  situa- 
tions where  we  share  a  common  Interest. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  differences  In 
values  and  structures  between  us  will  dis- 
appear. We  are  friends,  but  we  are  not  allies. 
We  shall  be  expanding  our  trade  with  China 
into  new  areas  of  technology,  some  of  which 
Involve  military  support  equipment.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  does  not  constitute  a 
decision  to  sell  arms  to  China,  nor  do  we 
contemplate  such  a  decision.  There  has  been 
a  fear  sometimes  expressed  In  other  capitals 
that  the  speed  with  which  our  relations  with 
China  are  improving  reflects  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  put  China 
ahead  of  otir  traditional  friends  In  Asia.  This 
simply  Is  not  true. 

We  see  our  relations  with  China  and  Japan, 
and  their  relations  with  each  other,  not  as 
being  directed  against  any  other  power,  but 
as  Important  elements  In  maintaining  the 
peaceful  equilibrium  In  Asia.  However,  If 
the  Soviet  Union  promotes  and  exacerbates 
instability  In  Southeast  Asia,  common  In- 
terests in  opposing  these  Soviet  actions  will 
naturally  Increase,  Just  as  Soviet  aggression 
in  Afghanistan  has  already  created  a  common 
concern  among  other  nations.  We  believe  that 
the  best  defense  against  Soviet  adventurism 
will  be  a  continued  American  presence  In 
the  region  and  support  for  a  strong  political 
base  throughout  East  Asia. 


A  siistalned  U.S.  presence  In  the  region, 
including  the  Indian  Ocean,  also  requires 
over  the  longer  term  additional  U.S.  naval 
assets  In  the  Paclflc  Command.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  augment  our  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Paclflc  and  thereby  to  bring 
more  forces  wlthm  a  closer  range  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  For  example,  one  possibility 
being  considered  is  to  bomeport  an  addi- 
tional aircraft  carrier  overseas,  perhaps  In 
the  Western  Pacific. 

By  the  beglnnmg  of  the  21st  century  we 
are  likely  to  see  a  significant  shift  of  the 
economic.  If  not  political  balance  In  the 
world  towards  the  Pacific.  This  region  con- 
tains almost  half  the  world's  population  and 
has  demonstrated  an  economic  dynamism 
unmatched  by  any  other  single  region  of 
the  world  in  the  last  few  years.  Our  total 
trade  with  East  Asia  roughly  equals  our  to- 
tal trade  with  Europe;  the  region  has  become 
an  Increasingly  Important  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  a  hospitable  locale  for  private 
Investment.  As  the  region  continues  to  de- 
velop. It  will  be  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  actively  Involved.  Our  fun- 
damental Interest  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  still 
lies  In  encouraging  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  stable  and  peaceful  system 
of  Independent  states. 

There  were  times  In  our  history,  over  the 
last  40  years,  when  many  Americans  won- 
dered why  we  were  involved  at  all  to  lands 
and  oceans  so  distant  and  so  different  from 
our  own  heartland.  But  today,  we  should  feel 
especially  blessed  that,  by  history,  geography, 
and  economic  interests,  we  are  as  much  part 
of  the  newly  emerging  Pacific  Community 
as  we  are  part  of  the  Atlantic  world.  If 
the  trends  of  history  In  fact  do  run  towards 
that  part  of  the  world  that  we  once  knew  as 
the  Far  East,  we  can,  and  must,  participate 
in  this  development  In  full  partnership  with 
old  and  new  friends  in  Asia. 

The  Neveb  Ekdinc  Tragedt 
(Speech    by    Assistant    Secretary    Richard 
Holbrooke  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, New  York,  N.Y.) 

It  Is  both  Ironic  and  painful  that  as  the 
1980's  begin,  we  are  meeting  here  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  to  discuss  the 
situation  In  Indochina,  Just  as  we  might 
have  ten  years  ago,  or  twenty,  or  indeed 
even  thirty  years  ago. 

With  regret  and  sadness  one  must  con- 
clude that  the  greatest  single  threat  to  peace 
in  East  Asia  In  the  I980's  still  remains  the 
unresolved  slttiation  In  Indochina. 

After  years  of  \incertalnty,  the  rest  of 
East  Asia  looks  hopeful  and  promising  as  the 
new  decade  begins.  Our  political  and  stra- 
tegic relations  with  Japan  have  never  been 
stronger;  China  Is  moving  towards  a  brocMl- 
er  and  constructive  participation  In  world 
affairs  while  trying  to  transform  the  Uvea  of 
its  people;  the  association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  Is  developing  new  bonds 
of  common  purpose  and  resolve;  the 
ANZUS  alliance  between  the  U.S.,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  has  shown  Ite  enduring 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  challenge  In 
Southwest  Asia;  South  Korea  Is  trying  to 
develop  a  more  broadly-based  and  popularly- 
supported  government;  there  are  potentially 
promising  preliminary  talks  between  North 
and  South  Korea,  although  clouded  by  a 
series  of  North  Korean  initiated  Incldente 
In  the  Demilitarized  Zone  last  week  the  tiny 
Island  nations  of  the  South  Paclflc  are  emerg- 
ing Into  Independent  status  in  a  peaceful 
and  democratic  way  with  the  support  of  the 
ANZUS  powers;  and  although  slowed  by  In- 
flationary pressure,  there  has  been  dramatic 
economic  progress  throughout  the  region.  A 
new  sense  of  Paclflc  Community  Is  growing 
up  among  the  nations  bordering  the  greatest 
of  all  oceans.  We  are  fortunate  that  we  are 
as  much  a  Paclflc  as  an  Atlantic  nation,  and 


we  will  parttcipate  fully  in  tbeae  devMop- 
mente. 

Last  week,  q>eaklng  In  Washington,  I 
outlined  the  strategic  objectives  and  major 
achievements  of  the  Administration  In  East 
Asia  and  the  Paclflc  since  1977.  The  overall 
record  Is  good,  and  most  observers  would 
agree  that  the  United  States,  through  a  com- 
bination of  its  own  policies  and  other  events, 
has  succeeded  m  playing  a  role  in  the  region 
that  few  people  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible In  1975,  when  the  American  position 
In  Indochina  collapsed  In  turmoil  and 
tragedy. 

Nevertheless,  war  in  Indochina  again 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  entire  region. 
The  circumstances  are  different  now  than  in 
the  past.  The  colonial  and  Western  powen 
are  gone;  the  civil  war  is  over;  the  coalition 
of  communist  regimes  has  disintegrated. 

This  time  around,  it  is  Asian  against  Asian. 
communist  against  communist,  Vietnamese 
against  Cambodian,  Chinese  against  Viet- 
namese, and,  in  the  background,  the  Slno- 
Soviet  rivalry. 

Yet  both  our  national  interests  and  values 
do  not  permit  \xa  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
political  turmoil  and  human  suffering  un- 
folding In  Indochina.  We  continue  to  have 
an  important  stake  in  the  stability  and  equi- 
librium of  the  Paclflc  region.  We  have  secu- 
rity commitments  to  Thailand.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  nations  of  first  asylum — 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong — 
in  dealing  with  the  refugee  flood,  or  some  of 
them  may  flnd  themselves  cracking  under 
the  pressures,  and  resorting  to  draoonlan 
measures  to  deal  with  the  refugees.  Under 
Hanoi's  domination.  Laos  is  continuing  to 
decline  economically  and  sizeable  numbers  of 
refugees  continue  to  flee  across  the  Mekong 
into  lliailand. 

Deaimg  with  these  problems  could  hardly 
be  more  difficult.  But  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  role  because  the  nations  of 
the  region  want  us  to  and  expect  us  to.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  play  a  role  because 
we  must  seek  to  prevent  what  otherwise  will 
be  an  even  greater  tragedy.  And  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  play  a  role  because  it  is  in  our 
national  Interest  to  do  so. 

The  center  of  the  tragedy,  of  course,  U 
Cambodia,  although  the  root  cause  for  its 
misery  lies  outside  its  borders.  After  ten  yean 
of  unimaginable  horror,  this  little  cotmtry 
Is  further  than  ever  from  peace.  Its  people 
are  still  In  the  process  of  being  destroyed. 
Whether  they  cin  ever  rebuild  themselves 
into  a  viable  state,  or  whether  they  are  now 
in  the  process  of  being  reduced  to  an  ethnic 
minority  within  a  structure  controlled  by 
someone  else,  like  the  Armenians  or  the 
Latvians,  or  so  many  peoples  in  this  century, 
is  something  that  we  will  not  know  for  yean 
to  come.  But  their  prospects  are  bleak. 

A  visit  to  the  border  between  Thailand 
and  Cambodia  Is  a  very  soberlne  exoerience. 
I  visited  there  last  October  with  Senaton 
Sasser.  Danforth  and  Baucus,  only  a  few 
days  after  the  first  refugees  were  admitted 
into  Thailand  as  a  result  of  the  change  in 
policies  of  the  Thai  Government  under  then 
Prime  Minister  Krianirsak.  a  humanitarian 
policy  which  rightfully  earned  the  Thais 
worldwide  suoDort.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  had  walked  west  across  Cambodia 
looking  for  food,  finally — if  they  survived— 
stiunbllng  across  the  border  Into  Thailand. 
They  lay  silently  by  the  thousands  in  the 
open  fields  and  under  bushes  waiting  for 
food  and  medical  help.  It  was  the  silence, 
eq>eclaUy  tbe  silence  of  the  children,  that 
chilled  ua  most.  Many  were  dying,  but  no 
one  was  stron/?  enough  even  to  cry. 

The  world  responded  to  that  scene  of  un- 
relieved horror.  Led  by  the  United  States, 
and  spurred  on  by  Mm.  Carter's  emergency 
trip  to  the  border  In  November,  maaalve  in- 
ternational  support   stenuned  the  famine. 
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In  tbls  connection,  I  have  yesterday  re- 
ceived a  cable  from  our  Ambassador  in  Bang- 
kok, Mort  Abramowitz.  He  says: 

"The  grain  from  the  recent  harvest  is 
nearly  exhausted.  Food  must  be  delivered  in 
great  quantities  over  the  next  few  months, 
but  getting  It  to  the  population  outside  the 
cities  will  be  difficult.  Phnom  Penh's  distri- 
bution system  operates  near  capacity,  hob- 
bled by  terrible  transportation  conditions. 
Inexperience,  and  Vietnamese/Heng  Samrln 
priorities.  The  Phnom  Penh  government  sim- 
ply cannot  get  it  together.  The  approaching 
monsoon  will  hinder  both  Phnom  Penh  and 
Cross-border  efforts. 

"To  escape  another  relief  cycle,  the  agri- 
cultural system  must  be  revived.  Large  In- 
fusions of  seed  across  the  border  to  supple- 
ment what  can  be  distributed  from  Phnom 
Penh  seems  to  offer  tbe  only  hope  of  getting 
seeds  to  farmers  in  time.  Without  tremen- 
dous luck,  the  probability  is  for  limited  plant- 
ing and  harvest.  In  the  meantime,  large 
numbers  wUl  have  to  stirvive  on  a  danger- 
ously fragile  margin,  although  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  tragedy  remain  uncertain.  I 
cannot  be  optimistic." 

Even  when  they  work,  these  are  makeshift 
arrangements.  The  basic  problem  remains  the 
devastation  of  Cambodia's  agricultural  base. 
The  most  urgent  need  now  is  to  get  rice  seed 
back  Inside  the  country.  If  the  next  rice 
crop  does  not  get  In  for  tbe  May  planting 
season,  then  we  will  face  an  even  more  seri- 
ous crisis  In  a  few  months.  The  international 
agencies  are  currently  rushing  rice  seed  to 
the  border,  and  trying  to  find  other  ways  to 
get  it  into  Cambodia  in  time  to  avert  this 
nightmare. 

The  third  part  of  our  effort  to  avert  the 
starvation  of  a  nation  was  to  urge  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  prepare 
for  tbe  possibility  that  the  first  two  efforts — 
the  cross-border  feeding  operation  inside 
Cambodia,  and  food  and  shelter  at  the  bor- 
der— would  be  insufficient.  In  that  case,  ad- 
ditional officially  organized  refugee  holding 
centers  would  be  required  inside  Thailand. 
The  UNHCR  has  organized  these  centers, 
and  they  now  hold  around  150,000  people. 
They  too  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  rains,  al- 
though here  at  least,  unlike  the  border,  work 
on  raising  the  houses  off  the  ground  has  be- 
gun. These  refugee  centers  are  in  addition  to 
the  other  camps  in  Thailand,  which  hold  an- 
other 150,000  refugees  awaiting  resettlement. 

These  were  not  small  achievements,  given 
the  difficulties  encountered  along  the  way. 
The  international  relief  workers  In  the  bor- 
der area  and  inside  Cambodia  are  true  heroes 
of  a  never  ending  struggle  against  personal 
danger,  fatigue,  frustration  and  a  sense  that 
it  is  all  overwhelming  and  hopeless.  They  de- 
serve our  admiration. 

Most  of  all.  the  victims  of  this  tragedy 
deserve  special  thought.  Now  that  mass  star- 
vation has  been  averted,  Chey  sit  in  camps 
of  despair,  not  knowing  if  they  will  ever  be 
able  to  return  to  their  homeland.  My  im- 
pression, in  three  visits,  is  that  they  are  a 
traumatized  people  who  have  lost  hope  that 
they  can  affect  their  own  destiny.  They  seek 
only  to  survive.  An  Increasing  number,  once 
they  reach  the  official  refugee  camps,  enter 
into  a  sort  of  emigre  mentality,  and  begin 
to  hope  for  pennanent  resettlement  in  third 
countries.  While  some  of  them  will  follow  the 
Vietnamese  boat  people  and  tbe  Lao 
and  earlier  Cambodian  refugees  into  third 
country  resettlement,  this  is  clearly  not  what 
the  bulk  of  the  people  want,  nor  is  it  de- 
sirable. We  want  to  see  thMn  able  to  return 
voluntarily — and  I  stress  the  word  volun- 
tarily— to  their  native  villages.  Most  would 
do  so  if  they  can  feed  themselves  and  can 
live  In  peace. 

But  living  in  peace  in  Cambodia  has  been 
particularly  difficult  In  the  last  decade.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  suffered  more  in 
our  times.  I  remember  particularly,  in  my 


visits  to  tbe  camps,  the  answw  the  refugees 
gave  to  tbe  question  of  which  regime  had 
been  worse,  Pol  Pot  or  Heng  Samrln. 

The  answer,  cixriously,  never  varied,  ex- 
cept in  those  camps  where  the  immediate 
families  of  Pol  Pot's  followers  were  clustered. 
While  everyone  else  spoke  of  Pol  Pot  with  far 
greater  emotion  and  bitterness,  they  de- 
scribed both  regimes  with  hatred.  'The  main 
difference  was  that  Pol  Pot  killed  us,  and  the 
Vietnamese  are  starving  us,"  was  the  reply, 
repeated  almost  without  variation.  And  in 
one  camp,  a  woman  who  had  led  a  small 
group  out  of  Cambodia  only  a  few  hours 
earlier  added :  "And  Lon  Nol  bombed  us." 

It  struck  me  as  an  indescribably  tragic 
but  accurate  summation  of  a  decade  of  Cam- 
bodian history:  First  the  bombs  of  1970-75; 
then  the  unimaginable  savagery  of  tbe  Pol 
Pot  regime,  surely  the  worst  and  most  brutal 
leadership  any  nation  has  known  in  recent 
times;  now  subjugation  and  selective  starva- 
tion by  the  Vietnamese. 

That  answer  should  also  remind  us  that 
this  tragedy  is  entirely  man-made.  Cambodia 
is  not  the  victim  of  a  typhoon,  or  a  cyclone, 
or  a  drought.  Cambodia's  ordeal  is  the  re- 
sult of  politics  and  events  that  have  run 
out  of  control  in  Southeast  Asia  for  too  long. 

Thus,  while  we  continue  to  work  around 
the  clock  to  deal  with  the  humanitarian 
crisis,  we  mxist  recognize  that  if  the  under- 
lying political  causes  of  the  tragedy  are 
not  dealt  with,  then  the  costs  and  risks  will 
continue  to  mount. 

Thus,  even  sis  we  have  been  dealing  with 
the  humanitarian  problem,  we  have  also 
teen  trying  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the 
nghtlng  into  Thailand.  In  doing  so,  we  have 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  take  a  stand 
In  the  region  In  support  of  Thailand.  For 
several  months  now,  some  50,000  to  70,000 
Vietnamese  troops  have  been  fighting  near 
the  Thai  border,  raising  the  danger  that 
the  fighting  might  spill  over  Into  Thailand. 
We  have  urged  both  Hanoi  and  Moscow  to 
insure  that  Vietnamese  forces  exercise  re- 
straint along  the  Thai-Cambodian  border, 
and  we  have  noted  their  assurances  that 
the  Vietnamese  will  not  attack  or  Invade 
Thailand,  assurances  that  have  so  far  been 
kept.  In  addition  to  our  assistance  to  Thai- 
land for  the  refugee  influx,  with  the  support 
of  Congress  we  have  expanded  military 
credits  and  accelerated  deliveries  of  military 
equipment  to  Thailand.  We  have  reaffirmed 
our  commitment  to  Thailand's  security  un- 
der the  Manila  Pact  and  we  have  stated  at 
the  highest  levels  that  a  Vietnamese  attack 
on  Thailand,  which  could  not  take  place 
without  Soviet  support,  would  cause  a  ma- 
jor crisis  extending  l>eyond  the  immediate 
area. 

So  far.  the  territorial  integrity  and  secu- 
rity of  Thailand  has  been  maintained.  Thai- 
land has  not  been  attacked.  An  even  more 
serious  crisis  has  been  averted  for  now. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  underlying  problems  are  p>robably  no 
closer  to  solution  today  than  they  were  one 
year  ago.  The  number  of  people  seeking 
safety  outside  Cambodia  has  not  diminished, 
and  the  costs  of  the  relief  to  the  Inter- 
national community  and  especially  to  tbe 
United  States  at  this  time  of  severe  budget- 
ary pressures  have  been  enormous.  And 
refugee  pressure  on  Thailand  could  contrib- 
ute to  political  instability  In  Bangkok, 
creating  compIicAtions  for  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Oeneral  Prem.  Finally,  we  are  no 
nearer  the  political  solution  for  Cambodia 
that  we  have  stated  is  our  l<»ig  range  goal. 

The  root  cause  of  this  situation  remains 
Vietnamese  actions.  First,  Hanoi's  long- 
standing dream  of  dominating  all  of  Indo- 
china. Second,  their  increasing  dei)endence 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  growing  Soviet 
use  of  Vietnamese  territory  as  a  strategic 
foothold  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  view  tbla  as 
a  aerlouB  develc^iment  that  runs  counter  to 
the  otherwise  improving  trend  in  Kaat  Asia. 
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Third,  Uie  continuing  Vietnamese  occupa- 
tion of  Cambodia,  and  the  creation  of 
refTigees  along  the  Thai  border.  Fourth,  tbe 
threat  that  the  Vietnamese  hold  over  their 
neighbors  that  they  will  unleash  a  new  wave 
of  boat  refugees.  Although  the  number  of 
people  fleeing  Vietnam  has  decreased  sub- 
stantlAlly  since  last  summw's  Geneva  con- 
ference, it  still  averages  about  3-3.000  per 
month. 

Hanoi's  policies  have  inqxwed  a  heavy 
burden  on  Vietnam  Itself.  The  task  of  unify- 
ing the  country  has  never  been  completed. 
Tbe  econtxny  is  In  disarray.  Reconstruction, 
■o  desperately  needed  after  30  years  of  war 
and  tvurmoU,  Is  being  postponed  again 
throughout  Indochina. 

Let  me  outline  American  objectives  in 
Indochina: 

First,  an  end  to  the  human  tragedy  and 
suffering  of  the  Cambodia  people. 

Second,  a  sharp  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  Soviet  military  role  in 
Vietnam.  Tbls  will  be  difficult  to  achieve  and 
may  take  a  long  time,  but  it  is  an  Important 
goal  toward  which  we  must  work. 

Third,  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Cambodia  and  an  end  to  tbe 
pressure  tbe  Vietnamese  are  now  exerting  on 
Thailand. 

Fourth,  the  replacement  of  the  puppet  re- 
gime of  Heng  Samrln  with  a  non-aligned 
government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
Cambodian  people  and  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors.  Who  should  be  its  leader  is  not 
for  the  United  States  to  say.  We  back  no 
Rroup  or  people.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
neither  we  nor  the  people  of  Cambodia  would 
favor  the  return  of  Pol  Pot  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

We  will  hold  firmly  and  patiently  to  these 
objectives.  The  Vietnamese,  while  suffering 
heavy  costs,  do  not  yet  seem  ready  to  make 
meaningful  compromises.  We  nevertheless 
believe  that,  in  conjunction  with  ASEAN  and 
other  concerned  countries,  we  must  continue 
to  seek  ways  to  use  negotiations  as  a  means 
of  seeking  the  objectives  I  have  outlined 
above.  We  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  other 
governments,  but  we  will  be  discussing  these 
possibilities  further  with  them. 

Let  me  be  vpry  clear.  We  are  not  interested 
In  producing  a  negotiated  acceptance  of  the 
Vietnamese  occupation  of  Cambodia.  We 
agree  with  our  friends  in  ASEAN  that  such 
action,  which  would  leave  Vietnamese  troops 
on  Thailand's  border,  is  not  in  the  Interests 
of  peace  in  the  region. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  again  our  firm  support 
of  ASEAN  and  the  resolution  which  they 
sponsored  In  the  U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly  last 
November  calling  for  humanitarian  relief  and 
political  settlement  in  Cambodia.  This  reso- 
lution received  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
U.N.,  testifying  to  the  disi4>proval  of  the 
majority  of  nations  for  Vietnam's  behavior. 
ASEAN  is  the  core  around  which  we  have  re- 
built our  foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
since  1977,  and  w«  will  continue  to  work 
closely  and  directly  with  each  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  organization. 

Even  as  we  explore  the  possibility  for  a 
political  settlement,  we  must  look  for  addi- 
tional ways  to  alleviate  the  human  tragedy. 
One  of  last  year's  more  successful  efforts  was 
tbe  international  conference  convened  in 
Geneva  by  U.N.  Secretary- General  Waldheim. 

As  a  result  of  the  concerns  demonstrated 
by  that  conference,  the  number  of  boat  peo- 
ple dropped  substantially.  And  the  rest  of 
the  world  opened  its  doors  and  pocketbooks 
wider  to  resettle  more  land  and  boat  ref- 
ugees. The  Thai  Government  has  now  sug- 
gested that  a  similar  meeting  be  convened 
this  year  to  consider  the  situation  In  Cam- 
bodia. Such  a  conference  Is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, tirgently  needed. 

Even  as  the  world  grapples  with  pressing 
crises  elsewhere,  we  must  summon  greater 
international  attention  to  this  problem.  Its 


need  is  justified  by  the  uniqueness  of  the 
situation:  An  entire  nation  and  Its  people 
are  threatened  with  destruction.  Without 
Cambodians  there  will  be  no  Cambodia.  Even 
in  these  difficult  times,  there  is  no  other 
nation  facing  extinction.  We  hope  that  the 
Secretary-General  will  respond  as  qulcUy  as 
possible  to  the  Thai  Government's  call  for  a 
conference  to  deal  with  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  tbe  problem.  This  conference 
should  Include  all  parties  involved  in  the 
problem,  and  it  should  deal  with  the  urgent 
problems  of  feeding  and  supporting  tbe  ref- 
ugees in  Thailand,  tbe  need  to  create  a 
safeguarded  haven  for  Cambodian  civilian 
concentrations  on  tbe  Thai  Border,  the  need 
to  Increase  the  international  effort  in  Cam- 
bodia and  to  rebuild  Cambodia's  agricultural 
base.  We  will  also  be  urging  other  nations  to 
Join  in  this  effort. 

Whatever  solution  is  found.  It  must  be 
sought  in  a  larger  regional  context.  Peace 
will  not  come  to  Cambodia  until  a  govern- 
ment exists  In  Phnom  Penh  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  both  China  and  Vietnam,  and 
both  China  and  Vietnam  feel  more  secure 
and  less  threatened  by  each  other  than  Is 
now  the  case. 

Tbe  Soviets  could  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  ending  tbe  tragedy  in  Cam- 
bodia. They  have  been  giving  Vietnam  $3 
million  worth  of  assistance  per  day;  they 
make  contributions  vital  to  Vietnam's  abil- 
ity to  maintain  200,000  troops  in  Cambodia. 
By  their  actions,  they  are  prolonging  the  con- 
flict and  assisting  in  tbe  demise  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people.  Tbe  Soviets,  if  they  wish  to 
follow  a  constructive  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  could  play  an  important  role  In  over- 
coming the  current  deadlock  on  political 
settlement.  So  far,  they  have  refused  even  to 
discuss  the  matter.  They  should  reconsider 
their  position  in  light  of  Vietnam's  Inability 
to  bring  the  flghtlng  in  Cambodia  to  a  close. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stressing  that  the  Viet- 
namese have  it  in  their  power  to  end  the 
tensions  and  crisis  in  the  region  if  they  wish 
to.  They  are,  truly,  at  a  crossroads.  They  can 
be  peaceful  participants  in  the  region,  es- 
tablishing good  relations  with  ASEAN  and 
seeking  to  reduce  their  tensions  with  China. 
Or  they  can  become,  whether  they  Intend  it 
or  not,  a  Soviet  stalking  horse  In  Southeast 
Asia.  They  can  create  a  society  which  does 
not  drive  people  into  the  South  China  Sea 
In  boats.  They  can  Join  in  tbe  search  for  a 
non-aligned  and  representative  government 
in  Cambodia,  or  they  can  continue  to  insist 
that  the  situation  is  irreversible  and  perpet- 
uate the  suffering  of  the  Cambodian  people. 

If  they  choose  the  path  of  cooperation, 
then  the  ASEAN  countries,  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  other  nations  are  ready  to  work 
with  them,  in  a  peaceful  and  forward-look- 
ing Southeast  Asia.  But  if  they  persist  In 
their  present  course,  then  they  will  in- 
creasingly isolate  themselves  from  tbe  rest 
of  the  world,  put  heavier  and  heavier  bur- 
dens on  their  own  people,  and  set  back  even 
further  their  own  economic  development.* 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CHAIRMAN 
POINTS  OUT  TRADE-OFFS  BE- 
TWEEN ATTAINING  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND  ECONOMIC  GOALS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
days  over  the  past  2  weeks,  the  county 
commissioners  of  my  home  county — 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. — have  been  hold- 
ing hearings  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  State  Implementation 
plan  (SIP)  as  required  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  remarks  at  those 
hearings  of  David  M.  Roderick,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  I  ask 


that  the  text  of  Mr.  Roderick's  remarks, 
which  point  out  some  of  the  tr»deoffi& 
"between  attaining  envlrcmmental  and 
economic  goals,  be  printed  in  full  in  tbe 
Recokd. 

The  text  follows: 

TomtoMT  BT  DAvrn  M.  RODBXac 

My  name  is  Dave  Roderick,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  at  today's  hearings  .  .  . 
especially  since  we  at  Uj5.  Steel  have  a  vital 
stake  in  the  provisions  included  in  tbe  State 
Implementation  Plan.  I  want  to  assure  you 
today  that  it's  one  of  our  company's  major 
goals  to  control  emissions  from  our  steel 
producing  operations  in  a  manner  consliStent 
with  the  essential  principles  of  the  1977 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments.  We  are  flrmly 
committed.  In  principles  and  in  practice,  to 
improving  air  quality  and  protecting  the 
public  health. 

But  it's  also  the  goal  of  U.S.  Steel  to  con- 
tinue producing  the  highest  quality  steel 
products,  both  to  keep  our  faculties  eco- 
nomically viable  and  to  provide  tbe  related 
opportunities  for  employment  and  prosperity 
in  our  neighboring  communities. 

rm  well  aware  that  what  I  have  to  say 
here  today  may  be  very  different  from  some 
of  the  testimony  youll  be  hearing  later  on. 
And,  I'm  sure  that  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  you'll  bear  industry  accused 
of  "dragging  its  feet"  in  meeting  clean  air 
standards.  That's  a  reckless  charge,  and  I 
suppose  that  I  could  make  a  few  "reckless" 
charges  of  my  own. 

But  today  I  think  it's  vital  that  we  put 
aside  the  rhetoric  of  confrontation  and  talk 
about  some  basic  reaUtles.  All  of  us  want 
tbe  air  we  breathe  to  be  clean  and  pure. 
All  of  us  want  to  work  and  to  prosper  so 
that  we  can  provide  the  l>est  possible  life  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  chUdren.  That  is  pretty 
basic  isnt  It?  The  difficult  part  is  trying  to 
achieve  both  of  those  objectives — cleaner  air 
and  a  tietter  standard  of  living — at  the  same 
time. 

The  simple  fact  is  clean  air  Isnt  free. 
Maybe  it  ought  to  be.  but  It  Isnt.  Somebody 
has  to  pay  for  it.  And  because  of  the  natiuv 
of  our  economic  system,  because  every  per- 
son is  dependent  on  some  other  person  for 
a  product  or  a  service,  when  somebody  pays, 
then  sooner  or  later  everybody  pays.  When 
it  costs  Industry  more  to  make  a  product. 
it  costs  you  more  to  buy  that  product. 

At  U.S.  Steel,  we  recognise  the  economic 
idiocy  of  being  mandated  by  overly  strict 
environmental  standards  to  install  controls 
to  achieve  cosmetic  Improvement — a  waste 
which  can  only  further  debUltate  our  efforts 
to  invest  our  capital  in  steel-producing,  job- 
producing  plant  and  equipment.  We  must 
make  our  steel  mUIs  in  AUegheny  Ootmty 
more  modem  and  more  competitive,  and  I'm 
determined  to  do  everything  /  can  to  see 
that  our  people  and  their  neighbors  in  our 
steel  commimlties  dont  wind  up  paying  for 
clean  air  with  their  Jobs.  And  I'm  determined 
to  see  that  what  happened  In  the  Mahoning 
VaUey  never  happens  to  the  Mon  Valley. 

Our  environmental  ctmtrol  people  have 
been  working  long  and  hard  for  many  yean 
with  one  goal  in  mind:  to  see  that  we — 
you  and  I — get  a  hundred  cents  worth  of 
cleaner  air  for  every  dollar  we  spend  on 
pollution  control.  Today  I'd  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  results  of  that  effort  as 
they  concern  Allegheny  Oounty. 

Our  steel  Industry  today  is  an  Industry  in 
crisis.  I  dont  need  to  remind  most  of  you 
that  my  company  recently  reported  losses  of 
over  $500  mUUon  and  that  a  shutdown  of 
plants  which  employed  some  11,000  people 
was  recently  announced.  A  number  of  our 
steel  facilities  have  grown  too  old  for  eco- 
nomic stability.  For  example,  our  Homestead 
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these  demands  and  as  a  re- 
problems  of  Illegal  imports 
rates  of  capital  cost  recovery 
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"cleaner,"  "faster,"  "cheaper,"  and  "less  en- 
ergy-intensive," other  revisions  must  be  made 
in  the  State  Implementation  Plan  for  Alle- 
gheny County.  Last  September  21,  we  sub- 
mitted a  carefully  prepared  list  of  those  re- 
visions. Unfortunately,  our  proposal  was  all 
but  ignored — even  though  many  representa- 
tives from  local  govenunents,  chambers  of 
commerce,  sportsmen's  organizations  and 
private  citizens  testified  in  its  favor. 

We  need  the  help  of  our  government  and 
ovir  County  Commissioners  to  develop  a  SIP 
that  not  only  results  in  clean  air  but  pro- 
motes industrial  modernization  and  emission 
control  strategies  that  are  cost-effective.  In 
other  words,  we  believe  that  oiu*  September 
21  comments,  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration for  incorporation  Into  the  SIP. 

In  addition,  slte-q>eciflc  regulations  shotUd 
be  develcqied  for  our  facilities.  These  site- 
specific  regulations  should  be  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  bubble  concept — where  a 
plant  as  a  whole  meets  the  overall  emission 
requirements  of  existing  regulations.  We  be- 
lieve that  new  or  replacement  facilities  such 
as  our  proposed  modernization  at  Hcxnestead, 
a  new  caster  or  a  new  coke  battery  at  Clalr- 
ton  should  be  encouraged — not  discouraged — 
by  environmental  regulation.  The  only  re- 
striction that  we  believe  is  necessary  is  that 
the  replacement  facility  will  produce  less 
total  ah-  emissions  than  the  existing  facility, 
thus  resulting  in  reasonable  further  prog- 
ress toward  attaining  and  maintaining  the 
air  quality  standards. 

Dr.  Philip  Masciantonio,  U.S.  Steel's  direc- 
tor of  environmental  control,  will  elaborate 
in  his  presentation  on  the  specific  recom- 
mendations we  have  for  the  Allegheny  Coxinty 
SIP.  and  we  will  submit  for  the  record  of 
these  hearings  an  update  of  our  September 
21  comments  with  specific  language  recom- 
mendations. In  addition,  our  consultant. 
Energy  Impact  Associates  (EIA),  has  made 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
steel  mill  air  pollution  sources  in  AUegheny 
County  and  will  demonstrate  why  our  pro- 
gram will  result  in  cleaner  air — in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost — than  the  SIP  program  cur- 
rently under  consideration. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Post-Oazette  em- 
phasized how  much  we  all  have  in  common 
in  the  Implementation  of  these  standards 
and  how  important  It  is  for  the  public  to 
keep  an  open  mind  imtll  all  the  evidence 
is  heard.  Certainly  we  at  U.S.  Steel  welcome 
proposals  from  whatever  quarter  that  are 
aimed  at  a  constructive,  cost-effective  solu- 
tion to  the  clean  air  issue  in  AUegheny 
County.  And,  we'd  hope  that  the  proposals 
we've  set  forth  will  likewise  be  carefully  con- 
sidered on  their  merits. 

A  moment  ago,  I  mentioned  that  in  the 
long  run,  everybody  must  pay  for  a  cleaner 
environment.  For  all  of  us,  the  first  payment 
could  be  in  the  form  of  electricity  rates  in 
Allegheny  County,  according  to  Duquesne 
Light  Company.  It  seems  that  there  Is  a 
major  difference  of  opinion  between  Du- 
quesne Light  and  the  KPA  over  the  neces- 
sity for  installing  a  scrubber  sjrstem  at  the 
company's  Cheswlck  Power  Plant. 

If  such  a  system  is  not  required,  as  Du- 
quesne Light  contends,  then  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  utility's  ciistomers — including 
U.S.  Steel — must  pay  the  price.  For  us,  the 
txjtential  Increase — 6  percent  over  last  year's 
rate — would  boost  our  electric  bill  by  $4  mil- 
lion a  year.  A  6  percent  increase  wouldn't 
be  very  good  news  for  the  residential  con- 
sumer either. 

Today's  effort  to  revise  the  State  Imple- 
mentation Plan  for  Allegheny  County  repre- 
sents a  fundamental  step  toward  the  future 
economic  strength  of  our  country.  We  are 
long  past  the  point  where  there  is  a  need 
for  debate  over  the  desirability  of  an  im- 
proved environment  and  Its  importance  In 
our  lives.  What  we  are  now  concerned  about 
is  achieving  that  goal  in  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive and  balanced  way  ...  a  way  that  will 


ensure  not  only  a  healthy  environment  but 
a  prosperous  future  for  the  citizens  of  our 
county.  The  80s  represent  an  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  we  can  meet  the  environ- 
mental challenge  and  at  the  same  time,  recog- 
nize and  control  those  elements  that  would 
tend  to  destroy  our  economic  strength. 

Our  community  has  moved  forward  not 
only  through  the  accomplishment  of  our 
athletic  teams,  of  which  we  are  Justly  proud, 
but  also  through  the  business  leadership  .  .  . 
the  political  leadership  .  .  .  and  the  labor 
leadership  which  has  won  us  many  real  vic- 
tories over  the  years.  Now  is  the  time  lor  all 
of  us  to  put  aside  our  differences  and  Join 
together  in  a  commitment  to  the  revitaliza- 
tlon  and  renewal  of  Pittsburgh's  leadership 
role  among  the  great  cities  of  America. 
Enough  has  been  said  and  written  of  our 
so-called  "Smoky  City"  in  past  decades.  Let's 
move  forward  into  the  new  decade  in  a  bal- 
anced community  whose  citizens  enjoy  a 
clean  environment  and  good  Jobs. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today.9 


EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE 
ASSISTANCE   ACT 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
centiy  joined  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  cosp<xisoring  S.  2177,  a  revision  of 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assist- 
ance Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program.  Under  this 
program  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (GNMA)  buys  residen- 
tial mortgages  at  below  market  Inter- 
est rates  and  later  sells  them  at  mar- 
ket rates  of  interest. 

Between  1974  and  1976  GNMA  pur- 
chased about  $9  billion  in  single  and 
multlfamily  home  loans  at  about  7%  per- 
cent when  market  rates  were  approxi- 
mately 9^/2  percent.  Under  this  program 
a  lender  can  Issue  mortgages  for  single 
or  multifamily  housing  at  below  market 
interest  rates  in  order  to  prevent  severe 
declines  in  housing  production  and  to 
enable  American  families  to  acquire 
home  financing  at  reasonable  interest 
rates. 

Under  the  program  the  lender  is  as- 
sured that  GNMA  will  purchase  these 
mortgages  at  a  specific  price.  Later 
GNMA  Will  sell  the  mortgage  on  the 
market.  The  difference  between  the 
price  ONMA  pays  and  the  price  at 
which  it  sells  is  the  amoimt  of  the  sub- 
sidy. If  interest  rates  should  decline  in 
the  future,  it  is  possible  that  there  will 
not  even  be  a  loss. 

Now  Mr.  President,  some  may  ask  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  in- 
volved in  such  a  program?  I  believe  that 
such  a  program  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  severe  impact  of  high  interest  rates 
on  the  housing  industry.  Furthermore 
it  will  help  many  Americans  who  are 
anxious  to  acquire  their  first  homes,  but 
who  are  caught  in  the  clutches  of  a  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rate  policy. 

Housing  is  an  extremely  cyclical  in- 
dustry. In  1977  and  1978  housing  starts 
ran  at  about  2  million  units  per  year. 
However,  for  1980  housing  starts  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  to  around  1  million  units. 
Single-family  units  are  expected  to  fall 
from  1,400,000  starts  in  1978  to  only  600,- 
000  starts  in  1980.  The  effect  of  this  is  not 
limited  to  the  building  trades,  but  to 
home  furnishings,  the  lumber  industry, 
and  the  home  appliance  industry  as  well. 
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The  reason  for  the  cyclical  nature  of 
the  housing  industry  is  monetary  policy. 
Monetary  policy  caused  a  decline  in 
housing  starts  from  the  2.4  miUion  level 
in  1972  to  1.2  million  in  1975.  Over  the 
years,  housing  starts  have  averaged 
somewhat  above  1.5  million  a  year.  How- 
ever, the  cyclical  nature  causes  lost  out- 
put, unemployment,  bankruptcy  and 
ripple  effects  throughout  the  economy. 
Declines  in  housing  are  usually  a  fore- 
runner of  a  national  recession. 

The  Brooke-Cranston  bill  will  not 
eliminate  the  roller-coaster  ride  which 
housing  is  experiencing.  However,  it  will 
soften  the  fall.  An  additional  200,000 
housing  starts  may  prevent  the  cnmch 
from  being  the  worst  since  the  1930'8. 

In  order  to  make  the  program  work,  we 
have  to  do  two  things:  First,  we  need  to 
pass  S.  2177  in  order  to  change  existing 
legislation  to  meet  today's  housing  mar- 
ket conditions.  This  includes  revising 
outdated  mortgage  limits,  sales  price 
ceilings,  and  the  interest  rate.  S.  2177 
as  reported  by  the  Banking  Committee 
would  limit  mortgage-purchase  commit- 
ments to  loans  with  interest  rates  no 
greater  than  the  FHA  maximum. 

Second,  the  necessary  loan  purchase 
authority  must  be  released  in  an  appro- 
priation act.  As  of  this  date,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  GNMA  has  $15  billion  in 
purchase  authority  which  is  not  presently 
tied  up  in  outstanding  commitments  or 
mortgages  held  in  GNMA's  portfolio. 

What  I  want  to  stress  today  is  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem.  Housing  starts  in 
April  will  already  be  down  to  the  1  mil- 
lion per  year  level.  That  level  is  likely 
to  continue  throughout  the  year.  That 
does  not  mean  that  housing  demand  has 
lessened  or  that  the  need  is  not  great. 
It  only  means  that  interest  rates  are  pre- 
venting people  from  bus^g  homes  at  a 
price  they  can  afford. 

What  may  result  from  this  decline  in 
housing  production  is  a  shortage  of  hous- 
ing which  in  turn  drives  up  the  cost  of 
housing  and  destroys  the  confidence  of 
many  Americans  that  their  hard  work 
will  pay  off  in  a  decent  life  for  their  fam- 
ilies. One  of  the  things  that  has  made 
America  so  great  is  our  fantastic  ability 
to  provide  housing  for  our  citizens.  Amer- 
ica is  the  envy  of  the  world  in  terms  qf 
its  housing  stock.  People  in  other  na- 
tions have  to  wait  years  for  homes  which 
do  not  even  meet  their  needs. 

Here  in  America  we  have  designed  a 
unique  set  of  incentives  and  institutions 
to  meet  our  housing  needs  including  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  tax  deducti- 
ble interest,  deductible  property  taxes, 
and  VA  and  FHA  housing  subsidies. 
These  institutions  and  incentives  have 
contributed  greatly  to  our  ability  to 
house  our  people  in  the  post- World  War 
n  era.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
supported  these  programs  vigorously. 
They  have  in  no  small  way  made  the 
American  dream  possible. 

The  housing  industry  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  between  business 
and  Government.  Using  the  ingenuity  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  selective 
intervention  in  the  marketplace,  we  have 
created  a  housing  stock  second  to  none. 
However,  during  economic  downturns, 
we  need  to  supplement  existing  Incen- 


tives. Consequently,  I  support  this  bill. 
It  will  keep  our  homebuilders  building 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
trying  to  make  them  lead  us  into  a  re- 
cession. 

A  program  such  as  Brooke-Cranston 
need  not  be  continued  beyond  the  cur- 
rent recession  in  the  housing  industry. 
It  is  designed  to  be  in  effect  only  when 
housing  starts  fall  below  1.6  million  for 
4  consecutive  months.  Brooke-Cranston 
is  one  example  of  a  Government  program 
that  has  worked.  In  a  time  when  every- 
one is  critical  of  Government  programs, 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  housing  in  the 
past  and  what  can  be  done  in  the  future. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Such  a  program 
is  needed  now.  Every  day  that  passes 
without  it,  more  builders  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  more  American  families  are  de- 
prived of  their  dream  h(Hne.  When  this 
happens,  not  only  are  dreams  destroyed, 
but  skills  are  lost,  tmemployment  rises, 
and  the  housing  industry,  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  the  home  appliance  and 
home  furnishing  industry  also  suffer. 

The  Fed  has  already  overreacted  by 
raising  interest  rates  to  record  levels 
which  threaten  to  lead  us  into  a  deep 
recession.  I  think  we  have  to  counteract 
the  excesses  which  their  policies  inflict 
on  the  homebuilding  industry.  I  think 
we  must  act  quickly  because  the  down- 
turn has  come  exceiedingly  fast. 

Even  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Volcker  has  indicated  that  actions  to 
support  the  homebuilding  industry  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  harsh  medicine 
he  prescribes  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  put 
the  whole  burden  of  fighting  infiation 
on  the  housing  industry.  Government 
must  cut  back  its  expenditures,  con- 
sumers must  restrain  their  borrowing 
and  attempt  to  curb  their  purchases  of 
expensive  foreign  energy,  and  industry 
must  seek  to  become  more  energy 
eCQcient. 

Together  we  can  solve  our  inflation 
problems  without  placing  the  burden  en- 
tirely on  the  housing  industry.  This  will 
involve  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  to  be  learned  from  our  past 
successes  with  housing  which  could  apply 
to  other  sectors  of  our  economy.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  1722.  CRIMINAL 
CODE    REFORM   ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  discuss  six 
amendments  which  he  may  offer  to 
S.  1722,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 
of  1979,  when  it  arises  on  the  Senate 
floor.  These  amendments  concern  several 
areas  of  Federal  criminal  law  which  this 
Senator  has  felt  to  be  of  critical  concern 
to  this  country;  namely,  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
the  exclusionary  rule  of  evidence,  the 
problem  of  preventive  detention,  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  problem 
of  forging  endorsements  on  and  traffick- 
ing in  U.S.  Treasury  checks,  bonds,  and 
securities,  and  the  need  to  confer  proper 
arrest  powers  on  State  Department  se- 
curity officers  for  visa  fraud,  and  the  need 
to  expand  these  officers'  eligibility  for 


Federal  law  enforcement  retirement  pro- 
gram beneflts. 

Mr.  President,  these  six  amendments 
merit  discussicHi  and  debate  in  detail.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  such  discussion  now. 

ctnr  coNTSOL  act  AMsifoianrrs 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  1822  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  gim  control.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  considerable  contro- 
versy for  decades.  Certainly,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  guns  are  used  in 
crime.  Certainly,  in  1968,  the  Congress 
sought  to  limit  this  problem  by  enacting 
the  Gun  Control  Act. 

In  enacting  the  Gun  Contnd  Act  of 
1968,  however,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
concerned  that  we  may  have  overreached 
in  imposing  penalties  which  are  too  harsh 
for  the  type  of  regulatory  vic^tion  offense 
involved.  TTie  current  act  imposes  a  fel- 
ony classification  for  any  violation  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act.  Such  classifications 
impose  a  very  harsh  penalty  on  many 
law-abiding  gun  dealers  and  collecton 
who  may  have  committed  some  record- 
keeping violations  inadvertently.  These 
individuals  are  commonly  harassed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms (BATF)  agents  who  raid  their 
premises,  search  for  evidence  of  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  often  without  reasonable 
cause  to  brieve  a  violation  has  occurred, 
and  arrest  the  gun  defders  or  c<dlectors. 

Mr.  President,  the  definitions  in  the 
Gun  Control  Act  are  themselves  vague, 
and  this  vagueness  makes  it  all  the  more 
likely  that  innocent  gun  dealers  and  col- 
lectors will  be  found  in  violation  of  the 
act  by  some  overscrupulous  BAIT"  agent. 
For  example,  in  New  Hampshire  a  few 
years  ago,  a  disabled  veteran  was  arrested 
and  literally  f(M*ced  out  of  business  by  a 
BATF  raid,  when  in  fact,  he  thought  his 
guns  were  "inoperable"  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  regulatory  requirements 
of  the  act. 

It  is  in  order  to  curtail  such  atnises 
as  these  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
cosponsored  S.  1836,  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  McClure,  last  year.  This 
bill  seeks  to  curtail  BATF  powers  to  ar- 
bitrarily search  and  seize. 

Mr.  President,  while  BATF  abuses  are 
a  major  issue  in  the  Gim  Control  Act 
another  major  area  of  concern  is  the  is- 
sue of  penalties.  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  fall,  on  S.  1722,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  successfully  offered  a 
"compromise"  amendment  to  section 
1822,  whiich  reduces  the  penalty  grade 
for  "recordkeeping"  violations  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  from  a  felony  to  a  class 
A  misdemeanor,  unless  the  violation  in- 
volved five  or  more  firearms,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  class  D  felony. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
reached  as  a  compromise.  While  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  feels  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  and  that  the  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  felony  and  misde- 
meanor on  the  basis  of  "five  or  more 
firearms,"  versus  less  than  five,  does  not 
make  sense.  For  one  thing,  it  is  imclear 
during  what  time  frame  the  vlc^tion 
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does  not  personally  affect  the  interests 
or  career  of  police  oflQcers,  so  they  have 
less  personally  at  stake  than  they  would 
if  the  Dole  Amendment  were  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
a  classic  case  of  overreaction  to  a  prob- 
lem which  exists  only  in  a  small  number 
of  cases.  The  courts  are  forced  to  turn 
10  guilty  persons  free  just  because  they 
want  to  prevent  one  police  oflQcer  from 
acting  too  zealously.  Yet  a  better  and 
more  reasonable  remedy  for  the  victim 
of  police  zeal  would  be  to  award  damages 
to  the  victim,  but  nevertheless  force  him 
or  her  to  pay  for  their  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  exclusionary  rule 
has  been  criticized  not  only  for  its  over- 
reaction  to  a  problem,  but  also  for  its 
failure  to  actually  deter  police  miscon- 
duct. An  extensive  study  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  by  Dallln  Oaks,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  10  years  ago,  con- 
cluded that: 

(T)oday.  more  than  fifty  yeara  after  the 
exclusionary  rule  was  adopted  for  the  fed- 
eral courts  and  almost  a  decade  after  It  was 
imposed  upon  the  state  courts,  there  Is  still 
no  convincing  evidence  to  verify  the  actual 
premise  of  deterrence  upon  which  the  r\Ue 
Is  based  or  to  determine  the  limits  of  its 
effectiveness. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  little 
or  no  evidence  that  the  exclusionary  nile 
deters  imreasonable  police  search  and 
seizures.  When  a  police  officer  is  faced 
with  a  situation  where  he  feels  strong- 
ly that  evidence  exists  to  reveal  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  he  is  not  likely  to 
avoid  searching  for  and  seizing  it  merely 
because  it  might  be  excluded  in  court. 
The  officer  himself  has  nothing  to  risk 
by  seizing  this  evidence,  but  a  lot  to  gain 
if  it  is  admissible.  Consequently,  he  will 
most  likely  take  the  chance  and  engage 
in  the  search  and  seizure.  Even  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  Blvens  against 
six  unknown  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  has  suggested  that  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
is  not  readily  susceptible  to  empirical 
proof. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now  in 
order  to  abolish  this  trratiCHial  rule 
whose  only  clear  effect  is  to  turn  loose 
guilty  persons.  If  Congress  seizes  the 
initiative  in  Federal  law,  we  could  pro- 
vide a  model  for  States  to  follow. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  amendment  affects  only  evi- 
dence seized  in  violation  of  one's  fourth 
amendment  rights.  It  does  not  affect  evi- 
dence seized  in  violation  of  the  fifth  or 
eighth  or  other  amendment  rights.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  fourth  amend- 
ment type  of  evidence  seized  will  be  ob- 
jective and  reliable.  It  does  not  involve 
coercing  a  statement  or  subjecting  a  de- 
fendant to  cruel  and  imusual  punish- 
ment. Such  evidence  would  still  be  ex- 
cluded from  court,  and  should  be,  be- 
cause It  may  not  be  reliable.  Thus,  this 
amendment  is  limited  In  scope  and  rea- 
sonable. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  ivges  his 
colleagues  to  accept  it. 

FUVUITIVS  DC  1  CM  1  ION 

&{r.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  been  concerned  for  some  time 
with  the  danger  posed  to  society  by  cer- 


tain offenders  who  are  released  on  ball 
pending  their  trial.  Statistics  show  that 
the  rate  of  crime  committed  by  such 
persons  Is  considerably  greater  than  the 
average  crime  rate. 

Yet  such  offenders  are  still  being  re- 
leased by  courts  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  on  the  basis  that  their  constitutional 
rights  would  be  violated  if  they  were  de- 
tained before  being  judged  guilty. 

Two  years  ago  on  the  Senate  floor, 
this  Senator  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act,  S. 
1437,  which  forbade  a  judge  from  releas- 
ing certain  dangerous  defendants  pend- 
ing trial,  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
crime  in  question  and  the  degree  of  dan- 
ger posed  to  society  by  the  defendant  in 
question. 

That  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
full  Senate,  and  became  a  part  of  S. 
1437. 

Based  partly  on  the  success  of  that 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  last  fall  listened 
to  significant  testimony  from  witnesses 
(Ml  the  subject  of  so-called  preventive  de- 
tention, and  adopted  a  new  "compro- 
mise" amendment  which  created  section 
3502  in  the  Criminal  Code  bill  before 
us. 

Section  3502  is  certainly  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  However,  it  is  a  middle 
course,  and  does  rot  contain  the  for- 
mality, breadth,  and  complexity  of  a 
genuine  preventive  detention  statute. 

Section  3502  requires  the  court  to  con- 
sider the  danger  which  a  defendant  poses 
to  the  community,  but  It  gives  the  judge 
the  discretion  of  imposing  "extreme  re- 
strictions" on  the  liberty  of  this  defend- 
ant. TTiese  discretionary  release  condi- 
tions are  disturbingly  vague.  Judges  are 
not  given  clear  authority  to  Impose  genu- 
ine preventive  detention  on  dangerous 
offenders.  It  is  quite  possible  that  one 
judge  will  interpret  this  provision  as  au- 
thorizing preventive  detention,  while 
others  will  interpret  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus,  the  imposition  of  pre- 
ventive detention  may  become  an  ar- 
bitrary, inconsistent  aspect  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  It  may  become  no  bet- 
ter than  the  current  system  of  de  facto 
preventive  detention,  whereby  some 
judges  who  philosophically  favor  pre- 
ventive detention  impose  unreasonably 
high  ball  requirements  on  dangerous  de- 
fendants, while  other  judges  who  oppose 
preventive  detention  set  Teaaoaatole  boll. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  arbitrary  sys- 
tem does  not  represent  justice,  and  does 
not  protect  society  from  dangerous  of- 
fenders. Accordingly,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  introducing  an  amendment 
which  would  clearly  authorize  courts  to 
impose  preventive  detention  on  certain 
defendants,  based  on.  the  previous  crimi- 
nal record  of  the  defendant  and  tiie 
natiuw  of  the  crime  for  which  he  has  been 
arrested. 

Under  my  amendment,  preventive  de- 
tention can  be  ordered  If  a  person  is 
charged  with  a  dangerous  or  organized 
crime  offense,  and  if  he  committed  the 
offense  while  on  ball,  probation,  or  parode 
for  a  felony,  or  if  he  is  a  drug  addict, 
or  if  he  was  cwivlcted  of  a  felony  during 
the  preceding  10  years,  or  if  the  Govern- 
ment certifies  that  he  would  pose  a  dan- 
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ger  to  the  commimlty  If  he  is  rdeased, 
based  on  his  prior  and  present  conduct. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
clarify  the  obscurity  posed  by  the  present 
section  3502.  It  would  protect  society  and 
permit  the  detention  of  dangerous  of- 
fenders. The  criteria  for  imposition  of 
such  detention  are  clearly  set  out  in  the 
amendment.  This  will  assure  fairness  and 
consistency.  We  must  not  allow  the  slow- 
ness of  our  criminal  judicial  system  to 
justify  the  release  of  dangerous  offenders. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  society  to  pro- 
tect our  people  against  such  offenders. 
Accordingly,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
urges  his  colleagues  to  support  this  cru- 
cial amendm«it. 

PORMGN    CORBTJPT    PaACTICES .  ACT    AMSNDMZNT 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas wishes  to  introduce  an  amendment 
which  would  ease  the  burden  on  Ameri- 
can companies  seeking  to  compete  for 
business  with  foreign  Joint  partners 
abroad,  where  the  custom  in  foreign 
countries  may  be  to  offer  money  to  local 
government  officials.  While  there  surely 
is  a  need  for  ethical  moral  business  prac- 
tices in  our  companies,  what  we  must 
realize  is  that  our  business  must  be  able 
to  compete  effectively  in  world  markets 
in  order  to  alleviate  our  balance-of -trade 
deficit. 

The  current  situation,  due  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  in  1977,  is  such  that  if  our  companies 
considered  entering  into  a  joint  venture 
with  a  foreign  local  partner,  they  will  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  xmder 
this  act  if  their  foreign  partner  engages 
in  illegal  conduct  under  the  act.  This  act 
exerts  the  chilling  effect  on  our  com- 
panies. It  Imposes  a  system  of  vicarious 
liability  which  has  no  effect  but  to  harass 
our  business  activity. 

My  amendment  would  simply  exempt 
U.S.  companies  from  this  vicarious  crimi- 
nal liability  imder  the  act  if  they  are  re- 
quired by  foreign  statute  or  request  for 
bids  to  have  a  foreign  local  partner. 

The  amendment  prevents  the  law  from 
reaching  U.S.  corporate  officials  for  acts 
which  they  themselves  did  not  have 
knowledge  of,  and  which  they  did  not 
personally  commit,  but  which  their  local 
partners  may  have  performed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  end  accord- 
ing to  local  custom. 

Why  should  we  attempt  to  dictate  the 
practices  of  foreign  governments  and 
their  officials?  The  events  In  Iran  show 
how  difficult  it  Is  for  us  to  understand 
foreign  customs,  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  only  effect  which  the  cur- 
rent law  can  have  is  to  unilaterally 
punish  our  companies  while  our  balance 
of  payments  suffer,  and  our  businesses 
lose  valuable  business  to  firms  of  other 
countries. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  urges  his 
colleagues  to  consider  the  reality  of  world 
business  and  custom.  While  we  continue 
to  suffer  enormous  deficits  in  our  balance 
of  trade,  this  Is  due  only  partiaJly  be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
It  is  also  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  our 
businesses  are  prevented  or  deterred 
from  selling  goods  and  operating  in  the 
OPEC  states  and  other  foreign  markets 
by  legislation  such  as  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  How  can  we  talk 


about  rectifying  our  trade  imbalance, 
and  stopping  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar,  unless  we  allow  our  businesses  to 
compete  with  our  allies  for  business  over- 
seas? The  construction  industry  esti- 
mates that  $15  billion  worth  of  business 
has  been  lost  in  one  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
try alone  in  the  past  year. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  we  must  prioritize  our  concerns, 
and  that  the  health  of  our  business  and 
our  dollar  must  receive  top  priority.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  merely  lu-glng 
his  colleagues  to  realize  that  we  cannot 
realistically  hope  to  change  foreign 
states'  customs,  and  should  not  sacrifice 
our  own  business  interests  in  a  vain  ef- 
fort to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
not  encourage  or  permit  oiu  own  busi- 
ness to  engage  in  unethical  conduct.  It 
merely  exempts  them  from  vicarious  li- 
ability for  acts  of  their  foreign  local 
partners.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it. 

SECRET  SERVICE  FORCED  INSTRUMENT 
AMENnMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  like  to  draw  his  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  serious  problem  which  he 
feels  merits  immediate  attention.  The 
Secret  Service,  during  its  investigative 
activities,  h£is  observed  many  problems 
concerning  lost  or  stolen  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities.  The  problem  is  that 
there  is  currently  a  "gap"  in  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code,  which  does  not  give  spe- 
cific Federal  authority  to  enforce  the 
forging  or  trafficking  of  such  U.S.  se- 
curities, such  as  U.S.  Treasury  checks, 
bonds,  and  other  instruments. 

Federal  jurisdiction  exults  only  if  the 
security  has  been  stolen  from  the  mail, 
or  if  the  guilty  party  takes  it  across  State 
lines  and  if  the  amount  of  the  security  is 
in  excess  of  $5,000,  in  which  case  18 
U.S.C.  section  2314  is  Invoked  by  the 
r^I.  Situations  including  intrastate 
trafficking  of  lost  or  stolen  U.S.  securi- 
ties are  referred  to  local  pol'ce  depart- 
ments. However,  the  Secret  Service  notes 
a  reluctance  of  local  police  puthorities 
to  become  involved  in  such  investiga- 
tions. Local  police  lack  experience, 
knowledge,  informant  funds.  Treasury 
connections  and  nationwide  manpower 
to  properly  Investigate  such  cases.  In 
addition,  some  State  criminal  statutes 
are  no  stronger  than  current  Ftederal 
laws,  concerning  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secret  Service  sees 
the  problem  as  causing  severe  problems 
with  their  increased  involvement  in  in- 
trastate "sting"  operations,  in  cases 
where  undercover  agents  purchase  stolen 
U.S.  bonds.  In  many  cases  where  the 
Secret  Service  has  discovered  informa- 
tion and  identified  suspects,  it  has  had 
to  back  off  because  of  the  Federal  Jur- 
isdiction gap. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today, 
S.  1722,  does  not  fill  this  gap.  Section 
1731  deals  with  theft,  and  section  1732 
makes  it  a  felony  to  traffick  in  stolen 
property.  However,  those  provisions  do 
not  provide  Federal  Jur'sdlctlon  for  a 
stolen  or  fenced  U.S.  Treasury  instru- 
ment imless  it  is  stolen  from  the  mail. 
In  addition,  section  1742,  the  provision 
making  it  a  felony  to  forge,  utter  or  pos- 


sess a  forged  written  instrument  which 
is  an  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
does  not  contain  a  misdemeanor  provi- 
sion, which  would  expedite  cases  in- 
volving less  than  $500  before  magistrates. 

These  three  provisions  of  S.  1722  are 
inadequate  because  they  could  not  be 
used  to  prosecute  an  Individual  if  the 
U.S.  obligation  was  not  in  the  cxistody  of 
the  Government  at  the  time  of  the  theft. 
or  if  the  property  did  not  meet  any  other 
circumstances  required  for  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction. For  example,  there  could  be 
no  jurisdiction  for  trafficking  of  Govern- 
ment obligations  stolen  from  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  rectify  this 
problem,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  would 
create  a  new  section  "1746."  This  amend- 
ment would  make  it  a  Federal  crime, 
first,  to  forge  an  endorsement  or  signa- 
ture on  a  U.S.  Treasury  check,  bond,  or 
security  of  the  United  States,  or.  second, 
to  pass  or  attempt  to  pass  such  an  obli- 
gation knowing  that  it  bears  a  forgery, 
or.  third,  to  knowingly  exchange  or  pos- 
sess, with  knowledge  of  its  false  charac- 
ter, an  obligation  of  the  United  States 
wh*.ch  has  been  stolen,  or  which  bears 
a  forged  endorsement. 

The  penalty  would  be  a  class  C  felony 
if  the  amount  of  the  obligation  is  $500 
or  greater,  and  a  class  A  misdemeanor 
if  the  amount  of  the  obligation  is  less 
than  $500. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendmoit  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  if  we  are  to  truly  enable  the  Secret 
Service  to  investigate  and  arrest  those 
who  forge  and  traffick  in  forged  UJ3. 
Treasury  obligations.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  urges  his  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  may  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  confer  power  on  the  State 
Department  security  officers  to  arrest 
persons  who  have  committed  visa  fraud. 
In  addition, .  the  amendment  would 
expand  the  eligibility  of  these  State 
Department  security  officers  for  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  retirement 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  urges  his  colleagues  to  consider 
these  proposed  amendments  as  S.  1722 
comes  to  the  Senate  floor.  ITiese  amend- 
ments deal  with  issues  of  vital  concern 
in  present  law. 


EMERGENCY     UNEBiPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  legislation,  8.  2518, 
introduced  by  Senator  Riecli  which  will 
estalidish  a  program  of  emergency  un- 
employment benefits  for  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  26  weeks 
and  extended  13  weeks  of  benefits. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  leglsla- 
tlcm  as  our  national  economy  slips  to- 
ward a  recession.  Indeed,  more  and  more 
States  are  already  in  a  recession,  lion 
suid  more  States  are  qualifying  for  ex- 
tended benefits  and  unless  the  econo- 
mies of  those  States  and  of  our  Nation 
abruptly  turn  around,  workers  will  be, 
in  increasing  numbers,  exhausting  their 
extended   benefits   and   finding   them- 
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While  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
our  policy  has  taken  more  sudden  jumps 
than  one  would  see  in  a  college  basket- 
ball game,  the  President's  latest  180  de- 
gree turnabout  at  the  UJ*.  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  cynical  jret.  It  brings  us 
back  nearly  full  circle  to  the  President's 
statements  early  in  1977  regarding  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple. Initially  our  vote  at  the  U.N.  on 
March  1  would  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  that  these  "legitimate" 
rights  also  include  Jerusalem. 

The  administration's  performance 
since  then  has  been — literally — imbe- 
lievable.  We  have  learned  at  various 
times  that  the  vote  was  all  a  mistake — 
a  mere  communications  mixup;  that  we 
objected  to  the  resolutions'  references  to 
Jeriisalem;  that  it  was  a  deliberate  de- 
cision at  the  highest  policy  level  re- 
versed only  when  the  growing  protests 
from  Israelis  and  Americans  became 
obvious;  that  it  was  Vance's  fault,  Mc- 
Henry's  fault,  the  President's  fault. 
Finally  we  have  Secretary  Vance  tell- 
ing Congress  that  the  President  reversed 
h'mself  not  because  the  references  to 
Jerusalem  contradicted  U.S.  policy  but 
because  they  might  upset  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  autonomy  negotiations. 

At  this  point  I  can  only  ask.  Who  does 
the  President  think  he  is  fooling?  Ap- 
oarently  he  is  trying  to  signal  the  Arabs 
he  is  on  their  side  while  telling  the 
Israelis  he  supports  them,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  is  leaving  the  American  peo- 
ple holding  the  bag  in  terms  of  lost 
credibility  and  a  failed  poUcy. 

Beyond  that,  what  I  fear  this  cynical 
ploy  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
represents  is  the  triumph  of  the  Ara- 
bists  in  the  State  Department  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Israel  and  Jews  all  over  the 
world.  One  might  question  whether  the 
loyalty  of  these  minions  lies  more  with 
the  enemies  of  our  ally  than  with  the 
nation  that  is  truly  our  friend. 

The  tragedy  of  this  sorry  series  of 
events,  of  course,  is  that  regardless  of 
which  reason  for  otir  vote  and  subse- 
quent change  is  correct,  the  damage  has 
already  been  done  to  our  policy  and  oiu- 
credibility,  and  a  rare  opportunity  to 
make  some  important  progress  in  the 
region  has  been  forgone. 

Mr.  President,  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  are  not  fools. 
The  President's  efforts  to  treat  them 
that  way  have  succeeded  only  in  alienat- 
ing both  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  latter  do 
not  know  which  of  the  many  explana- 
tions to  believe  and  therefore  assiune — 
correctly,  in  my  opinion — the  worst 
about  the  direction  our  policy  is  head- 
ing. The  Arabs  have  a  choice  of  un- 
satisfactory explanations  as  well  but  are 
also  faced  with  the  unalterable  fact  of  a 
repudiated  vote  which  they  can  only  re- 
gard as  duplicitous.  As  a  result  we  are 
losing  the  opportxmity  to  capitalize  on 
growing  hostility  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  Middle 
East  States. 

The  Soviet  Union's  blatant  aggression 
and  subsequent  oppression  in  Afghani- 
stan Is  graphic  evidence  to  other  nations 
near  Soviet  borders  that  the  US S.R.  is 
not  the  benign  peace-loving  state  It 
claims  to  be  and  that  a  major  question 


is  who  will  be  swallowed  up  next.  The 
contrast  between  the  army  next  door 
and  the  United  States  8,000  miles  away 
could  not  be  starker.  Unfortunately,  in- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  these  de- 
velopments to  try  to  encourage  a  move 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  Arab 
States,  we  have  lost  what  credibility  we 
have  had  through  our  United  Nations 
flip-fiop. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  President 
has  lost  his  grip  on  foreign  policy,  nor  is 
it  the  first  time  the  administration  as  a 
whole  has  mtule  ineptitude  a  new  art 
form.  In  the  beginning  we  could  chalk  it 
up  to  inexperience — unfamiliarity  with 
running  a  huge  bureaucracy.  Now,  with 
three-fourths  of  his  term  gone,  it  is  too 
late  for  that  excuse.  Indeed,  it  is  too  late 
for  any  excuse — the  damage  is  already 
done.  There  is  not  a  leader  in  the  world — 
either  in  the  West  or  the  Eastern  bloc — 
who  has  any  idea  what  Jimmy  Carter's 
foreign  policy  is  or  what  this  adminis- 
tration will  do  next.  In  a  world  already 
unsettled  by  rapid  economic  and  social 
change,  skjnrocketing  oil  prices  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  proliferation,  an  un- 
certain and  inconstant  hand  at  the  helm 
of  American  policy  is  a  disaster,  particu- 
larly so  in  the  Middle  East.  A  recent* 
column  by  Joseph  Kraft  eloquently  sums 
up  the  magnitude  of  the  President's  f6r- 
eign  policy  problems,  describing  our  cur- 
rent situation  as  "a  policy  on  the  edge 
of  collapse."  I  would  go  a  bit  further 
and  suggest  that  our  policy  already  has 
collapsed  in  the  eyes  of  Arabs,  Israelis, 
and  Americans  and  that  it  is  past  time 
for  a  change  of  policy  and  personnel.* 
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SENATOR  KENNEDY  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

*  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  In 
an  interview  that  appeared  in  the 
March  30  edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, President  Carter  dismissed  as  polit- 
ically motivated  Senator  Kennedy's 
criticism  of  the  "mistaken"  UN.  Security 
Council  vote  on  Israel:  "It  is  obviously 
highly  advantageous,"  the  President 
said,  "to  greatly  favor  the  Israeli  posi- 
tion •  *  *  as  we  approach  the  New  York 
primary."  But,  he  continued,  "I  cannot 
modify  our  positions  or  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  mislead  the  American 
people  or  to  demagogue  an  issue  just  to 
get  a  few  votes." 

I  found  these  ranarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent disappointing  because  I  believe  that 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  U2i.  vote  go  be- 
yond any  domestic  political  calculations. 
As  I  have  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, our  vote  for  a  resolution  that  im- 
plicitly accepts  the  PLO  case  for  a 
Palestinian  state  raises  fundamental  and 
wholly  legitimate  questions  about  the 
true  direction  of  the  administration's 
Middle  East  policy. 

Senator  Kennxdt  is  one  of  many,  my- 
self Included,  who  have  questioned  the 
firmness  of  the  administration's  cwnmlt- 
ment  to  the  security  and  survival  of  Is- 
rael. He  is  one  of  many,  myself  Included, 
who  have  called  upon  the  administration 
to  provide  answers  to  the  obvious  ques- 
tions that  its  own  contradictory  policies 
and  pronouncements  have  engendered. 

And  in  reviewing  Senator  KimncoT's 


statements  on  the  Middle  East  in  general 
and  the  UJ^.  vote  in  particular,  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  characterize  them  as 
in  any  way  demagogic  or  misleading.  To 
the  contrary,  his  remarks  have  beei 
thoughtful,  perceptive  and  very  much  in 
line  with  the  concerns  that  many  of  us 
in  the  Senate  have  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
Senator  Kjennkdy's  speeches  before  the 
Jewish  United  Fund  of  metropoUtan 
Chicago  on  March  14,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  in  New  York  City  on 
February  24,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  Palm  Beach. 
Fla.,  on  February  7  and  the  Conference 
of  Presidents  in  New  York  City  on  Janu- 
ary 28  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  speeches  follow: 

ADDKESS  or  Sbnator  B)WABD  M.  Kennedt 

It  la  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  this  afternoon  with  so  many  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  Chicago  Jewish  Com- 
munity. I  am  grateful  to  your  Public  Affairs 
CouncU  Chairman,  Joel  Sprayregen,  for  the 
opportxmlty  to  address  this  gathering,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  dedicated  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

And  I  also  thank  Philip  Spertus,  the  Board 
Chairman  of  Spertus  College  of  Judalca.  for 
permitting  the  use  of  Bederman  Auditorium. 

I  commend  this  college  as  well,  with  Its 
unique  past  and  Its  current  role  as  a  center 
of  Jewish  cxUture  and  Jewish  history,  the 
only  non-denomlnatlonal  institution  of 
higher  education  In  Jewish  studies  in  the 
Midwest. 

The  Bernard  Rochelle  Zell  Museum  has 
special  meaning.  The  holocaust  memorial 
teaches  us  of  the  suffering  and  horror  of  the 
Nazi  terror.  A  month  from  now,  on  your  an- 
nual day  of  remembrance.  Americans  every- 
where win  Join  In  commemorating  the  cour- 
age and  faith  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  words  of  a  holocaust  survivor  are  grim 
reminders  of  the  nightmare :  "The  survivor's 
eye  Is  a  mirror.  You  cannot  look  back  and 
fall  to  see  the  darkness."  For  all  peoples,  there 
Is  a  memory  not  Jxist  of  the  pain  and  anguish, 
out  of  the  Indestructible  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

I  have  walked  through  the  memorial  at 
Tad  Vashem.  I  have  seen  the  names.  I  know 
that  some  among  those  names  also  are  etched 
on  the  six  pillars  of  the  memorial  here.  And 
I  renew  the  pledge,  "Never  again." 

We  meet  In  troubled  times  for  the  United 
States  In  domestic  and  world  affairs.  We 
share  a  deep  concern  about  the  darkening 
clouds  that  cast  their  shadows  over  our 
economy,  and  that  create  a  future  fraught 
with  fear  and  desperation  for  millions  of 
people  in  every  section  of  our  nation. 

Here  at  home,  we  feel  the  heavy  pressure 
of  Inflation  on  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and 
families  struggling  to  buy  a  home  and  edu- 
cate their  children. 

When  the  economy  is  wrong,  nothing  else 
is  right.  The  social  fabric  of  this  nation  can- 
not endure  rates  of  inflation  that  now  touch 
20  percent  and  threaten  to  soar  still  higher. 
America  cannot  endure  interest  rates  that 
now  surpass  18  percent  and  march  in  lock- 
step  with  rising  prices. 

For  the  past  three  weeks,  the  President  and 
his  advisers  have  been  pondering  the  econ- 
omy, wondering  what  to  do  to  bring  Inflation 
down.  Now.  they  are  about  to  unveil  yet  an- 
other plan,  and  all  of  us  must  hope  that  the 
measure  they  finally  recommend  wUl  be 
strong  enough  to  do  the  job. 

But  the  signs  are  not  auspicious.  Symbols 
are  no  substitute  for  strength,  and  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget  is  not  tough  enough  to 
stop  inflation.  The  time  hais  come  to  use  real 
bullets  in  the  war  against  inflation.  We  can- 
not keep  on  shooting  corks. 


In  fact,  the  Administration's  version  of  a 
balanced  budget  may  actuaUy  be  a  setback 
in  the  war  against  inflation.  It  appears  that 
their  balance  will  pend  on  revenues  ob- 
tained by  raising  the  price  of  gasoline.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  fight  inflation  by  raising 
prices.  It  makes  no  sense  to  pour  gasoline  on 
the  fires  of  Infiatlon  by  raising  the  price  of 
gasoline.  It  makes  no  sense  to  win  the  battle 
to  balance  the  federal  budget  and  lose  the 
war  against  inflation. 

We  can  stop  inflation.  We  can  stop  It  in  its 
tracks.  And  we  can  do  it  fairly,  through  a 
freeze,  followed  by  mandatofy  controls  across 
the  board  on  every  aspect  of  the  ec<xiomy — 
prices,  wages,  proflts,  dividends.  Interest 
rates  and  rent — while  we  put  the  long-run 
steps  in  place  essential  to  revltaUee  the  econ- 
omy and  keep  inflation  down. 

The  greatest  danger  today  is  tliat  we  face 
an  economic  point  of  no  return,  similar  to 
the  one  we  faced  in  the  1930's  before  Frank- 
lin Rooeevelt  took  command.  America  Is 
slipping  Into  the  worst  economic  crisis  since 
the  great  depression  and  the  days  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  we  need  a  new  leader  to  take 
command. 

We  cannot  afford  incompetence  at  the 
highest  levels  of  national  leadership.  Our 
economic  future  is  too  important  to  gamble 
away  through  falling  policies  based  on  sym- 
bols and  good  intentions  that  have  no  chance 
to  work. 

The  stakes  are  very  high.  If  expectations  on 
the  economy  agsUn  are  disappointed,  if  pres- 
ent steps  prove  hopeless  to  the  task,  then  we 
may  face  years  of  even  worse  decline,  while 
other  nations  with  wiser  policies  and  more 
competent  leaders  take  America's  place  in 
the  forefront  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

So  look  closely  at  the  policies  to  be  dis- 
closed this  afternoon.  And  ask  yourselves  if 
they  are  reaUy  adequate  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge now  before  us. 

In  foreign  policy  as  well,  we  face  the  same 
growing  doubts  and  questions  about  our 
coiintry's  competence. 

You  do  not  need  to  look  only  at  Cuba,  Iran, 
or  Afghanistan  to  see  the  omnipresent  fail- 
ures. For  Israel  has  also  paid  the  price  of 
the  President's  mismanagonent  of  foreign 
policy.  Again  and  again  in  the  past  three 
years,  the  Administration  has  sent  deliberate 
signals  on  the  Middle  East  that  have  shaken 
the  confidence  of  our  surest  and  most  de- 
pendable ally  in  that  troubled  region  of  the 
world. 

In  1977.  the  Administration  tried  to  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  P.L.O.  into  the 
peace  negotiations.  That  should  not  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  1978.  the  Administration  sold  sophisti- 
cated military  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
declared  enemy  of  Israel  which  continues  to 
reject  the  Camp  David  peace  accords.  That 
should  not  have  been  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States. 

And  In  1979,  the  Administration's  National 
Security  Adviser  shook  bands  In  pubUc  In 
Algiers  with  the  leader  of  the  PX.O.  And 
that,  too,  should  not  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Every  friend  of  Israel  must  have  growing 
doubts  about  the  prospect  of  a  second  Carter 
Administration.  Would  they  resimie  their 
contacts  with  the  P.L.O.?  Would  they  laimch 
new  efforts  to  amend  Resolution  242?  Would 
they  seek  solutions  that  are  Inconsistent  with 
a  genuine  and  lasting  sctUement?  Would 
they  seek  peace  at  any  price — even  at  the 
price  of  Israel? 

The  latest  and  clearest  evidence  of  their 
Inclination  Is  the  President's  appalling  be- 
trayal of  Israel  two  weeks  ago  in  the  vote 
at  the  United  Nations.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that,  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  the  first  public 
official  in  this  country  to  speak  out  against 
that  vote. 

Within  hours,  the  Artmlnlstratlon  began  to 
circle  Ito  wagons.  They  tried  to  quell  ttie 


flreetorm  of  protest  that  erupted  ov«r  tb» 
shameful  vote  against  our  closest  frlenid,  the 
most  stable  government  and  the  only  democ- 
racy In  the  Middle  East. 

After  two  days  of  urgent  meetlnga  In  an 
atmoaphere  of  crlsla,  the  Admlnlstmtloii  re- 
leased a  statement  saying  the  UJV.  vot«  WM 
all  a  mistake.  They  tcdd  us  that  the  reaoln- 
tlon  contained  references  to  Jerusalem  they 
thought  had  been  deleted  In  negotiations 
before  the  vote. 

But  the  references  to  Jerusalem  were  not 
the  only  fiaw  In  the  resolution.  Its  text  was 
a  stark  attack  on  Israel  In  almost  every  line. 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  mention  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  United  States  should  never  haw 
voted  for  a  resolution  on  the  Middle  Bast 
that  ignored  and  undermined  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  342  and  338.  Even  if  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  Jerusalem,  the 
United  States  should  never  have  voted  for 
a  resolution  that  calls  the  West  Bank  "Falea- 
tmian  territory." 

So  today,  Israel  and  other  trlenda  of  the 
United  States  must  wonder  what  kind  of 
ally  always  has  to  say  It  is  "sorry". 

It  Is  unacceptable  for  the  President  to  ex- 
plain that  he  never  took  the  time  to  read 
the  resolution.  It  was  not  a  complex  docu- 
ment, nor  was  it  filled  with  legalisUc  pbraaes. 
Its  page-and-a-half  of  text  contained  IWB 
than  a  thousand  words,  a  few  minutes  worth 
of  reading.  In  which  every  flaw  was  plain. 

The  Administration  asks  us  to  believe  that 
the  mistake  In  the  UJf.  vote  resulted  from 
a  communications  gap  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  our  mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But  was  It  a  communications  gap  or  a  a»d- 
iblllty  gap?  If  It  was  only  a  communications 
gap,  why  did  it  take  two  full  days  of  round- 
the-clock  meetings  between  the  President 
and  his  political  advisers  to  decide  that  a 
mistake  had  actually  been  made. 

And  why  does  a  President  who  proudly 
quotes  from  Harry  Truman  and  says  the  buck 
stops  here,  now  pass  the  buck  to  Cyrus 
Vance? 

Yesterday,  fueling  the  fears  of  covw-up, 
the  Administration  invoked  executive  privi- 
lege to  prevent  dlaclosure  of  the  documents 
that  can  alone  resolve  the  growing  doubts 
about  their  credlblUty.  What  do  they  have 
to  hide?  Why  are  they  reluctant  to  see  the 
facts  laid  out  on  the  public  record? 

So  far.  the  claim  of  executive  privilege  has 
been  asserted  only  by  a  subordinate  official 
m  the  Stete  Department.  Today,  I  call  on  tte 
President  to  revoke  that  claim,  so  that  all  the 
documents  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  House  committees,  and  so  that  every 
official  of  the  Administration  Involved  In  the 
events  may  testify  before  those  commltteea. 

All  of  us  wish  for  an  early  end  to  the  con- 
fusion and  disarray  that  plague  our  foreign 
poUcy.  Events  lUce  these  damage  the  nation 
abroad  and  weaken  our  confldence  at  home 
They  have  become  an  all-too-freqeunt  oc- 
currence in  the  past  three  years,  and  th#iy 
raise  growing  doubts  about  the  competenr* 
of  the  present  Administration  to  manag)! 
foreign  policy  in  a  dangerous  world.  Neither 
the  people  of  Amertca  nor  the  people  of 
Israel  should  pay  the  price  of  a  foreign  poUcy 
that  falls  to  meet  the  teste  of  clarity  and 
consistency,  steadiness  and  streneth. 

A  Kennedy  Administration  wlU  never  ^ 
in  ways  that  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  A  Kennedy  AdmtolstratlOT 
will  never  negotiate  with  a  PXO.  sworn  to 
destroy  Israel.  A  Kennedy  Admlnlstratton 
will  never  try  to  dictate  the  terms  of  P«Meu 
the  Middle  East,  or  allow  Itself  to  be  trapped 
in  the  embrace  of  the  bloc  at  the  United 
Nations  that  seeks  at  everv  turn  to  embaraas 
and  repudiate  the  SUte  of  Israel. 

These  pledges  are  not  Just  the  fleeting 
promises  of  a  single  election  year.  They  re- 
flect a  seventeen  year  reccad  of  service  UM 
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commttment  tba^  I  am  proud  to  plAoe  before 
you  today. 

Indeed,  my  dlr  «t  involvement  with  Israel 
predates  my  Sen  ite  career,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  my  flv^  visits  to  the  Holy  Land. 

I  have  walked  unong  the  people  of  Israel. 
And  I  have  sensed  their  feeling  of  exposure 
to  enemies  on  ev^ry  side. 

I  have  walked  i^ith  Teddy  KoUeck  through 
Jerusalem,  a  hol^  place  where  all  religions 
now  can  worship   In  every  comer. 

I  recognlxe  the  age-old  tie  to  the  City  of 
David.  Never  aga  n  can  Jews  be  denied  the 
chance  to  pray  ( .t  the  ancient  wall.  Never 
again  can  we  pei  mit  the  City  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  divided.  N  ever  again  can  we  see  Its 
unity  as  a  Holy  City  destroyed  by  barbed 
wire  and  fences.  [  am  committed  to  an  un- 
divided Jeruaalec  i,  just  as  I  am  committed 
to  an  Israel  wit  h  secure,  defensible,  and 
recognised  border  i. 

In  other  ways,  I  have  expressed  my  com- 
mitment In  the  pi  St. 

I  worked  for  t  le  transfer  of  F-4s  during 
the  war  of  attritl  }n.  I  worked  for  immediate 
arms  shipments  during  the  first  perilous 
days  of  the  Tom  Clppur  War,  before  Israel's 
brave  forces  turned  the  battle's  tide. 

I  spoke  agaloi  t.  and  voted  against,  the 
Administration's  sale  of  fighter  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  vould  do  the  same  today. 
It  makes  no  seme  for  America  to  arm  the 
foes  of  Israel  with  weapons  that  one  day 
may  become  the  armaments  of  aggression 
against  our  ally,  t  imerlca  must  never  yield  to 
blackmail,  or  bi  rter  the  future  of  Israel 
for  a  barrel  of  OP  SC  oil. 

In  other  ways  »s  well,  I  have  stood  with 
Israel  and  her  pe  iple.  In  nearly  two  decades 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  supported  every  for- 
eign assistance  bl  1  and  every  special  measure 
appropriating  fuids  for  Israel. 

Last  December,  I  called  for  a  0350  million 
Increase  In  econi  imlc  aid.  to  offset  Israel's 
splraUng  Inflatloi  l  and  her  soaring  cost  of 
energy.  We  know  the  high  cost  that  Israel 
Is  now  enduring  to  Implement  the  Camp 
David  peace  accords,  and  we  must  help  to 
ease  the  burden  o  T  that  cost. 

My  concern  has  extended  not  only  to  Israel 
and  her  people,  t  ut  to  Jews  In  the  diaspora 
still  suffering  tl  e  evils  of  anti-Semitism. 
whether  in  the  I  tovlet  Union  or  Argentina 
or  any  other  plac  >  on  earth.  And  the  record 
shows  that  the  i  tietorlc  of  concern  can  be 
translated  into  t  le  reality  of  achievement, 
through  the  pol  tlcal  power  of  individual 
initiative. 

It  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  tell 
you  of  Soviet,  Ro  nanlan  and  other  families 
I  have  helped  to  reunite,  and  of  the  dissi- 
dents who  have  b4  en  released  because  I  Inter- 
vened— courageois  men  and  women  like 
Benjamin  Levlcb  the  world-renowned  sci- 
entist, or  Boris  B  atz  and  his  daughter,  Jes- 
sica, or  all  the  o  ihers  who  were  persecuted 
because  of  consci  tnce  and  religion,  and  who 
now  live  in  Israel  s  freedom. 

In  closing,  let  i  le  say  that  It  Is  not  always 
easy  for  America  is  to  understand  the  spe- 
cUl  burdens  of  tae  people  of  Israel.  We  do 
not  have  to  live  In  a  sea  of  hostUlty  and  fear. 
But  the  people  ol  Israel  do.  We  do  not  have 
to  live  our  lives  surrounded  by  nations 
pledged  to  our  de  truction.  But  the  people  of 
Israel  do. 

In  a  few  week  .  Jews  will  be  celebrating 
the  Passover  cere  nony,  teaching  their  chil- 
dren again  of  th  i  liberation  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Four  times  in  the  Book  of  Exodtis,  the 
pledge  of  liberty  :  s  made  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. And  four  ti  ues  on  Passover,  a  cup  of 
wine  Is  raised  to  i  ymbolize  that  call  for  free- 
dom. 

This  year,  whe  i  the  cup  Is  raised,  may  It 
brtDK  full  freedoi^  to  the  people  of  Israel  and 
the  Middle  East— (freedom  from  war  and  fear, 
freedom  from  waat  and  oporesslon. 

For  peace  U  all  that  Israel  aaka. 


Peace,  as  the  Prophet  Mlcah  wrote,  so  that 
"they  shall  sit,  every  man  \mder  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid." 

Peace,  as  the  Torah  teaches,  so  that  "the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose 
.  .  .  and  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength." 

Let  us  seek  that  peace  together.  Let  us 
work  to  make  the  dream  come  true.  Let  us 
praise  the  cup  of  Passover,  and  truly  say, 
"Next  year  in  Jerusalem." 

AoDBESS   or   Senatob  Edward  M.   KzNitn>T, 

Amzrican   Jewish    Congress,   New    York 

Crrr 

Thank  you,  Marshall  Cogan.  for  that  gen- 
erous Introduction. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  to  share  this  platform  with  so 
mskny  distinguished  citizens  and  leaders  of 
our  society.  I  was  deeply  honored  to  receive 
the  Stephen  S.  Wise  Award  earlier  this 
evening  from  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
presented  to  me  by  a  distinguished  lawyer — 
my  friend  and  Harvard  clasumate,  Arthur 
Llman.  Tour  Congress  has  enlightened  the 
nation  by  enriching  American  democratic 
principles  with  traditional  Jewish  values. 
Tour  organization  has  embodied  the  spirit  of 
one  of  your  founders.  Justice  Louis  Brandels, 
who  once  said  that  the  twentieth  century 
Ideals  of  America  have  been  the  Ideals  of  the 
Jewish  people  throughout  time. 

I  am  honored  to  be  associated  with  the 
memory  and  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  Rabbi 
Wise.  With  his  fearless  soul,  his  Independent 
thought,  and  his  clear  voice,  he  truly  was 
one  of  the  wise  and  just  men  of  American 
history. 

His  words  on  leadership  echo  with  searing 
eloquence  in  our  own  era.  "The  Minister,"  he 
said,  "may  from  time  to  time  be  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  expression  to  views  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  some,  or  even 
many,  members  of  the  congregation.  Far 
from  such  difference  proving  the  pulpit  to 
be  wrong.  It  may,  and  ofttlmes  Is,  found  to 
signify  that  the  pulpit  has  done  its  duty 
In  calling  evil  evil  and  good  good,  In  abhor- 
ring the  moral  wrong  of  putting  light  for 
darkness  and  darkness  for  light." 

His  counsel  commands  that  we  reject  the 
complacency  of  conventional  wisdom.  In 
our  generation,  they  require  of  us  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  end  the  ineqiilty,  in- 
justice, and  intolerance  that  still  stain  our 
society. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  our  best 
hopes  are  helpless  against  the  reactionary 
tide.  But  their  pessimism  is  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

I  say  with  Stephen  Wise  that  "Injustice 
and  inequity  must  cease  to  be,  and  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Lord,  which  is  justice, 
must  become  the  voluntary  bond  between 
our  people." 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  has  sought 
to  strengthen  that  bond.  You  have  not 
limited  yourselves  to  sectarian  concerns. 
Tou  are  now  proudly  celebrating  the  36th 
anniversary  of  your  Commission  on  Law 
and  Social  Action. 

My  public  career  and  my  presidential 
campaign  alike  are  pledged  to  the  goal  of 
this  Commission — "full  equality  In  a  free 
society  for  all  Americans." 

We  have  great  gifts  of  talent  and  tech- 
nology. We  must  give  of  them  to  bring  food 
to  the  hungry,  health  care  to  the  sick,  qual- 
ity education  to  our  children,  and  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  We  cannot  permit  the  mis- 
use of  these  gifts  to  degrade  our  environ- 
ment, to  comfort  the  few  and  afflict  the 
many,  to  make  Orwell's  dark  vision  of  1984 
the  world's  dawning  fate,  and  even  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  civilization  itself. 

We    must    continue    and    complete    the 


works  of  social  justice  and  economic  de- 
mocracy. 

The  first  imperative  is  to  restore  the  con- 
dition of  our  economy. 

A  sound  economy  Is  the  finest  social  pro- 
gram America  ever  had.  When  the  economy 
is  weak,  there  are  inevitable  and  increasing 
disputes  over  how  to  divide  a  shrinking  pie. 

America  is  slipping  into  the  worst  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  half  a  century — the  worst 
since  the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  the 
Oreat  Depression. 

Infiatlon  now  races  ahead  at  an  annual 
rate  of  18  to  30  percent.  Interest  rates  cUmb 
above  16  percent.  A  new  recession  looms  on 
the  horizon  of  our  economy,  with  govern- 
ment itself  making  the  unprecedented  pre- 
diction that  1.5  million  more  Americans  will 
lose  their  jobs  this  year  because  of  rising 
unemployment. 

Behind  these  cold  statistics  lie  real  hu- 
man tragedies.  Public  surveys  report  that 
Americans  are  fearful  for  their  future.  And 
they  worry  that  their  children  will  live  in 
a  lesser  land  and  at  a  lower  standard  of  life. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  economic  phi- 
losophy. Elderly  persons  huddle  In  small 
apartments,  trying  to  make  cruel  choices 
between  heat  and  health  and  food  and  rent. 
Toung  couples  find  their  savings  stretched 
too  thin  to  buy  a  home.  Parents  recoil  be- 
fore the  cost  of  health  care  for  their  family, 
and  worry  that  they  cannot  afford  to  edu- 
cate their  children. 

In  countless  ways  like  these,  the  sudden 
sinister  shadow  of  Inflation  has  fallen 
across  our  nation's  future.  We  must  honestly 
face  this  situation.  We  must  not  accept  a 
future  In  which  Americans  expect  relentless 
economic  decline.  Instead  let  us  resolve  to 
match  our  commitment  to  our  capacity — 
and  to  make  America  prosperous  again. 

Economic  distress  and  human  suffering 
demand  bold  action.  The  time  for  temporiz- 
ing is  over.  The  last  resort  is  now  our  only 
resort  if  we  are  to  restore  the  economy  to 
an  even  keel. 

We  must  break  the  psychology  of  Inflation 
with  an  across-the-board  freeze  on  prices, 
wages,  dividends,  interest  rates,  and  rent. 
Only  controls  can  restrain  the  march  of  In- 
flation; only  then  can  we  reduce  the  risk  of 
a  deeper  recession  that  will  further  poison 
our  economy  and  further  divide  our  people. 

In  recent  days,  respected  experts  in  the 
financial  community  of  this  city  have  Joined 
the  call  for  such  controls.  Momentum  has 
begvm  to  swell  for  action. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  alarming  surge  of 
Inflation  in  recent  weeks  reflects  in  part  a 
rush  to  higher  prices  by  firms  that  hope  to 
beat  controls. 

We  must  act  now,  before  a  new  round  of 
anticipatory  price  increases  drives  Infiatlon 
to  even  higher  levels.  The  only  way  to  stop 
inflation  is  to  stop  it  In  its  tracks.  Lesser 
steos  have  failed  and  now  we  need  controls. 

Controls  are  short-term  measures.  But 
they  win  buy  the  time  we  need  to  put  in 
place  long-term  programs  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment, productivity,  competition,  foreign 
trade,  and  an  energy  policy  that  relies  on 
the  efficient  use  of  renewable  sources.  And  in 
this  way.  we  can  bring  our  economy  back  to 
health. 

The  second  Imneratlve  of  social  justice  is 
to  assure  that  our  prosperity  is  fair. 

There  is  a  hidden  form  of  runaway  spend- 
ing in  our  tax  code.  Special  Interests  manage 
to  avoid  taxes  by  taking  advantage  of  loop- 
holes that  siphon  fimds  from  our  federal 
treasury  as  surely  as  any  spending  program. 

When  President  Cart^T  too''  ofllce.  tax  sub- 
sidies totalled  tllO  billion.  Today,  they  have 
risen  above  $200  billion.  And  In  1978,  Con- 
gress passed  and  tbe  Pre.slrtent  aporoved  one 
of  the  most  regressive  pieces  of  tax  legisla- 
tion m  history.  The  Internal  revenue  code  Is 
the  meet  exoenslve  welfare  program  of  all — 
but  it  is  welfare  for  the  wealthy,  and  it  cries 
out  to  be  made  more  fair. 
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If  we  persist  in  widening  the  gap  between 
the  many  and  the  few,  if  workers  continue  to 
feel  that  their  taxes  are  too  high  because 
others  pay  too  little,  we  will  enter  a  period 
of  gathering  bitterness  and  anger.  Tax  re- 
forms to  end  unjustified  tax  preferences  are 
essential  to  the  social  compact  that  holds 
this  country  together. 

The  third  imperative  of  social  justice  ia  to 
make  health  care  a  matter  of  right,  not 
privilege. 

We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  industrial- 
ized world  outside  South  Africa  that  does 
not  have  a  system  of  health  insurance  to 
guarantee  decent  care  for  every  citizen.  In- 
stead, we  have  a  non-system  that  provides 
the  very  rich  with  unparalleled  care,  the  very 
poor  with  abysmal  care,  and  all  of  us  with 
expensive  care. 

There  is  a  two-class  system  of  medical  care 
In  this  country — one  for  those  who  can  pay, 
with  private  physicians  and  private  hospitals, 
and  another  for  those  who  cannot,  with  pub- 
lic hospitals  and  their  salaried  physicians. 
The  private  system  Is  strong,  sustained  by 
a  regime  that  allows  whatever  the  traffic  will 
bear  to  be  paid  for  medical  services. 

The  public  system  is  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse, because  public  hospitals  must  accept 
all  patients,  whether  they  can  pay  or  not, 
whether  they  have  insiu-ance  or  not. 

There  is  a  public  hospital  crisis  in  the 
major  cities  of  this  nation.  PubUc  hoe- 
pltals — the  last  refuge  of  those  with  no- 
where else  to  go — are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction here  In  New  Tork,  in  Chicago,  and 
all  across  the  land. 

And  when  a  rare  private  hospital,  like  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital,  commits  itself  to 
serve  the  poor,  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  clos- 
ing down. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able,  with  Sena- 
tors Javlts  and  Moynlhan  and  Governor 
Carey,  to  convince  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion to  save  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital.  But 
there  are  other  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospitals  In 
this  nation,  and  countless  public  hospitals 
whose  doors  will  close  unless  our  health  care 
system  is  cleansed  of  these  ^uses. 

How  a  nation  cares  for  the  ill  is  a  power- 
ful measure  of  Its  humanity,  and  its  hu- 
manity is  the  truest  measure  of  its  greatness. 
Surely,  a  nation  of  our  wealth  can  secure 
the  basic  human  right  of  health — and  we 
can  gain  that  health  security  in  the  next 
four  years. 

The  fourth  imperative  is  a  federal  budget 
that  seeks  social  justice. 

For  the  past  three  years,  we  have  seen  a 
pattern  of  reductions  In  programs  for  hous- 
ing, education,  the  elderly  and  the  un- 
employed. Now  we  have  a  new  budget  that 
tells  only  the  poorest  among  us  to  ask  what 
they  can  do  for  their  country. 

It  asks  two  million  children  to  give  up 
school  lunches. 

It  asks  900,000  jobless  workers  to  go  with- 
out unemployment  benefits. 

It  asks  90,000  more  of  the  unemployed  to 
do  without  public  service  jobs. 

It  asks  the  homeless  to  make  do  with 
fewer  public  housing  units  than  Richard 
Nixon  allowed  them. 

The  elderly  have  borne  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  displaced  budget  priorities  in  the 
past  three  years.  Every  year,  the  level  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  has  declined.  Every 
year  we  have  had  to  fight  against  Adminis- 
tration reductions  in  home  health  care — ^re- 
ductions that  would  consign  many  of  the 
elderly  to  live  out  their  lives  In  dr«ary 
Institutions. 

Last  year,  we  even  had  to  fight  against  the 
unprecedented  effort  of  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  social  security 
benefits. 

And  this  year  we  must  fight  again  for 
adequate  programs  in  nutrition  for  the 
elderly.  In  Jewish  community  centers  across 
the  country,  that  program  draws  retired 
people  together  to  share  a  meal  and  each 
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other's  company.  We  cannot  accept  a  budget 
that  calls  on  us  to  deny  the  needs  and  dig- 
nity of  the  elderly. 

And  now  the  elderly,  along  with  other 
New  Torkers,  face  higher  subway  fares  or 
higher  state  taxes  to  save  the  present  fare. 
The  Carter  Administration  has  been  unre- 
sponsive in  asking  Congress  for  enough  mass 
transit  operating  expenses.  There  is  nothing 
In  the  windfall  profits  tax  either. 

For  the  Jewish  coomiunlty,  the  claims  of 
the  elderly  have  a  special  priority.  No  com- 
munity has  a  higher  percentage  of  people 
over  the  age  of  66. 

In  countless  ways,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  has  spoken  for  the  elderly.  Tou  and 
I  have  stood  together  in  that  struggle.  And 
together,  in  the  next  Administration,  we 
will  give  the  guarantee  of  a  secure  life  to 
the  elderly,  in  return  for  all  they  have  given 
to  the  life  of  this  land. 

A  fifth  and  fundamental  imperative  of  so- 
cial jusUce  is  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  in- 
tolerance, bigotry,  and  discrimination. 

Not  a  single  state  has  ratified  the  equal 
rights  amendment  since  this  Administration 
took  office.  The  next  President  must  commit 
all  his  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  ERA  will  be- 
come the  27th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Stephen  Wise  viewed  this  issue  as  a  moral 
one  over  half  a  century  ago.  He  wrote  then : 
"The  woman's  movement  rests  upon  the 
cardinal  truth  that  Inasmuch  as  life  is 
a  sacred  thing  and  personality  Inviolable, 
woman  ought  to  be  as  free  as  is  man  to 
determine  the  content  of  life  for  herself." 

Whether  it  is  the  majority  who  are  women, 
or  the  minority  who  are  not  white,  or  the 
millions  who  share  the  faith  of  the  Old 
Testament,  intolerance  against  anyone 
threatens  tolerance  for  everyone. 

When  a  cross  is  burned  on  the  front  lawn 
of  a  black  church  In  Maryland  and  a  black 
chUd  asks  "Why?"  national  leaders  have  an 
obligation  to  answer — and  to  act  so  that  it 
will  not  happen  again. 

When  a  swastika  is  scrawled  on  a  syna- 
gogue wall,  a  desecration  that  has  already 
occurred  in  1980,  an  Administration  must 
speak— and  law  enforcement  agencies  must 
prosecute. 

We  have  seen  the  sinister  iqjectre  of  anti- 
Semitism  rise  again  and  again.  We  have  seen 
the  Holocaust  of  the  Nazis.  And  now  we  see 
the  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  worked  for  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  proud  that  I  have  helped 
to  reunite  many  families.  And  I  am  proud 
that  this  concern  reaches  across  the  years 
in  my  family. 

On  March  3,  1897,  my  grandfather.  Con- 
gressman John  F.  Fitzgerald,  asked  tht 
House  of  Representatives  to  resolve: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  be  requested 
to  demand  from  the  Russian  government 
that  the  same  rights  be  given  to  Hebrew- 
American  citizens  in  the  matter  of  passports 
as  now  are  accorded  to  all  other  classes  of 
American  citizens." 

In  Argentina,  in  Syria  and  other  Arab 
cotmtries,  anti-Semitism  has  been  condoned 
by  governments.  It  has  been  made  into  a 
weapon  against  the  Stete  of  Israel.  Indeed. 
Israel  is  the  ultimate  target  at  which  all  the 
attacks  on  the  Jewish  people  are  now  aimed. 

In  the  years  ahead,  I  will  stand,  as  I  have 
always  stood  with  Israel,  our  surest  ally  and 
our  closest  friend  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  member  of  a  Kennedy  Administration 
will  ever  deal,  openly  or  covertly,  with  a 
Pli.O.  committed  to  the  destruction  of  Israel 

What  must  aU  friends  of  Israel  think  of 
this  Administration's  on-a«raln,  off-agaln 
flirtation  with  the  P.L.O.?  What  must  they 
conclude  when  our  U.N.  Ambassador  is  forced 
to  resign  for  negotiating  with  the  Pi.O.— 
only  to  discover  that  our  Ambassador  to 
Austria  Is  also  doing  so — and  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter's national  security  adviser  is  shaking 
hands  with  Arafat  in  Algiers? 


This  is  an  election  year:  but  how  soon  after 
the  election  would  thU  President  resume  his 
attempt  to  amend  VJi.  Resolution  34a  to  ap- 
pease Pli.O.  deoMUids? 

I  have  a  very  different  view.  I  beUeve  that 
our  bonds  with  Israel  are  deeply  rooted  in 
moral  commitment  and  conrnxm  value*.  And 
they  are  founded  on  a  reaUstlc  view  of  Amer- 
ica's own  security  intereata. 

It  U  a  fundamental  fact  that  Israel  deploys 
the  most  powerful  armed  forces  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  Israel  haa 
protected  American  Interests  In  the  paat.  and 
that  "srael  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

Support  for  Israel  is  not  an  act  of  charity: 
it  is  an  act  of  national  security.  And  America 
must  never  barter  the  safety  or  future  of 
Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand the  special  burden  on  the  people  of 
Israel.  We  do  not  have  to  live  in  a  sea  of  hos- 
tility and  fear.  But  the  people  of  Israel  do. 
We  do  not  have  to  live  our  lives  surrounded 
by  nations  pledged  to  destroy  us.  But  the 
people  of  Israel  do. 

Peace  is  all  that  Israel  asks. 

Peace,  as  the  prophet  Mlcah  wrote,  so  that 
"they  shall  sit,  every  man  under  bis  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid." 

Peace,  as  the  Torah  teaches,  so  that  "the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose 
.  .  .  And  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength." 

But  this  work  is  also  our  own. 

And  In  the  19808.  we  cannot  wait  to  renew 
the  strength  of  our  commitment  to  justice. 

In  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
"We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  tomorrow  Is 
today.  We  are  confronted  with  the  fierce 
urgency  of  now." 

We  cannot  allow  four  more  years  to  pass 
while  children  grow  up  in  despair  In  racial 
ghettos.  We  cannot  wait  while  sick  children 
cry  in  the  night  and  their  parents  cannot  af- 
ford a  doctor.  We  cannot  wait  while  more 
workers  lose  their  jobs,  more  families  lose 
their  homes,  and  more  Americans  lose  their 
hopes. 

We  have  work  to  do  together,  if  we  are  to 
be  faithful  to  our  stewardship  and  the  heri- 
tage of  this  land. 

So  join  with  me  now  in  keeping  the  Ideals 
of  Stephen  Wise  and  the  command  of  Isaiah 
— "to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free." 

EmacT  SccuRiTT  *or  Amrrit* 
(Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  KxmrBnr) 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  this  ere- 
ning  with  Max  Oreenberg.  Matty  Rosenhaus, 
Nate  Perlmutter,  Dave  Brody,  and  so  many 
other  friends,  particularly  Rabbi  Schindler 
and  my  Massachusetts  friends — and  I  see 
Judge  Rose.  BUI  Sapers  and  Sol  Kolack — 
and  to  participate  in  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Anti-Defamatiou  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

I  join  you  in  honoring  Dore  Schary,  not 
only  for  his  brilliant  artistic  care«-,  but  also 
for  his  vital  contributions  to  ending  religious 
and  racial  bigotry  In  oxir  society.  The  fight 
for  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  for  all 
Americans  has  been  the  great  cause  of  our 
generation.  We  have  stood  together  and 
fought  together  In  that  cause.  ADL  can  be 
proud  of  its  role  In  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  proud  of  its  commitment  to 
carry  on  the  struggle. 

We  confront  many  issues  in  the  first  year 
of  a  new  decade,  but  there  is  only  one  central 
question:  Can  we.  as  Individuals,  as  families, 
as  communities,  and  a^  a  nation,  regain  con- 
trol over  our  own  destiny? 

A  decade  sgo,  Americans  were  debating — 
In  the  Congress  and  in  the  streets — ^whether 
we  should  try  to  shape  the  fate  of  other  na- 
tions. Today,  we  wonder  whether  we  can  con- 
trol our  own. 
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of  Mr.  Carter.  Our  challenge  In  the  decade 
ahead  is  to  regain  control,  take  charge,  and 
order  oxir  common  destiny. 

We  do  not  have  to  accept  policies  that 
rely  solely  on  reaction  and  that  are  the 
opposite  of  leadership.  Good  intentions  are 
not  enough;  performance  Is  still  the  test 
by  which  a  president  should  be  Judged. 
Americans  know  that  we  are  not  doing  the 
best  we  can.  Surely  we  are  not  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  America  is  second  best.  This  nation 
is  not  ready  to  regard  failure  as  a  virtue. 

There  are  many  things  which  government 
and  the  people  miist  do  together  to  regain 
control  and  restore  our  national  self-respect. 
In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  steps  we  must  take  in  specific 
areas  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  A  criti- 
cal and  necessary  task  ahead  is  to  end  our 
excessive  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  real  energy  security  for 
America. 

Our  petroleum  paralysis  threatens  both 
the  peace  and  our  prosperity.  We  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  allies  from  oU  cut- 
offs; we  must  remove  the  oppressive  burden 
of  OPEC  price  increases  from  our  domestic 
economy. 

Only  by  putting  our  energy  house  in  order 
can  we  free  our  foreign  policy  from  the  pres- 
sure— and  the  appearance  of  presstue — by 
the  OPEC  nations  and  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Only  an  energy  secure  America  can  do  what 
Is  In  America's  interest.  Only  an  energy  se- 
cure America  can  do  what  is  right  for  the 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf.  Only  an  en- 
ergy secure  America  can  assure  a  thriving 
Israel  and  maintain  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
alliances. 

The  lessons  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan  are 
clear.  We  must  assure  our  security  and  end 
our  energy  dependence  now,  before  new  and 
unpredictable  Irans  catch  us  short  and  un- 
prepared again. 

Energy  security  begins  at  hcnne — with  outs 
in  energy  consumption.  I  believe  we  should 
ration  gasoline  now — not  on  a  standby  basis, 
as  the  Administration  has  proposed;  not  un- 
fairly and  not  by  price,  as  the  Administra- 
tion prefers. 

America  must  free  itself  from  its  oil  addic- 
tion on  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  decision  to  dis- 
cipline our  consumption  of  oil  will  send  a 
message  not  only  to  OPEC,  but  to  our  allies 
and  our  adversaries  that  we  are  ready  to 
break  our  petroleum  paralysis.  By  demon- 
strating resolve  at  home,  we  can  l)ecome 
stronger  abroad. 

In  addition  to  rationing,  we  must  take 
other  xu^ent  measures: 

Pliwt,  we  must  pursue  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  energy  conservation  in  homes.  In- 
dustries, and  commercial  buildings.  Only  by 
using  energy  efficiently  wlU  we  extract  the 
maxlmimi  power  from  minimum  energy. 

Second,  we  must  be  able  to  significantly 
Increase  domestic  oil  production  in  the  event 
of  shortage.  Not  only  an  energy-lean  America, 
but  an  energy-ready  America  must  be  able 
to  look  OPEC  m  the  eye. 

Third,  we  must  flu  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  without  delay,  to  protect  against 
sudden  cutoffs  of  foreign  oil,  and  our  allies 
should  do  the  same.  The  Administration 
originaUy  pledged  to  achieve  a  six-month  re- 
serve by  the  end  of  the  last  year,  but  today 
we  have  only  a  4fi-day  supply.  The  empty 
storage  domes  In  Ttoxas  and  Louisiana  are 
sUent  testimony  to  the  reckless  gamble  the 
Administration  has  wagered  with  our  na- 
tional security.  If  the  crisis  over  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  as  serious  as  the  Administration 
claims,  the  reserve  should  be  full  today,  not 
three-quarters  empty. 

In  the  longer  run.  we  must  develop  alter- 
native sources  of  energy.  Winston  Churchill 
warned  67  years  ago:  "S€»Xety  and  certainty 
In  oil  lie  in  variety  alone." 

A  strong  conversion  progimm  Is  eoentlM 
to  speed  the  process  of  shifting  utlUtles  from 
oil  to  coal.  But  for  three  yean,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation  and  the  ICC  have 
been  feuding  with  the  Department  of  Energy 
over  the  charges  for  transporting  coal  from 
Montana  to  Texas.  The  absurd  result  is  that 
Corpus  Christi  is  importing  coal  from  South 
Africa,  and  San  Antonio  has  started  coal  ne- 
gotiations with  Aiistralia. 

I  am  also  committed  to  a  solar  economy. 
Let  us  ensure,  by  the  year  2000,  that  fully  20 
percent  of  our  energy  needs  will  be  met  by 
harnessing  the  common  resource  of  all  the 
earth,  the  light  and  power  of  the  sun. 

As  we  reduce  our  dependence  on  OPEC 
oil.  we  must  obtain  a  better  bargain  with 
the  oil-producing  states.  In  return  for 
American  security  guarantees  in  the  Middle 
East,  they  should  be  willing  to  assure  more 
certain  supplies  of  oil  at  more  stable  prices. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  United  States 
provided  over  $6  billion  In  military  supplies 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  including  sophisticated, 
offensive  arms  which  I  opposed.  Yet  just 
last  month  the  Saudis  raised  the  price  of 
oil  by  another  $2  a  barrel. 

We  must  support  a  Saudi  Arabia  that  can 
be  secure  and  free  of  Soviet  influence.  But 
security  is  a  two-way  street.  If  Saudi  Arabia 
requests  American  assistance  in  the  Interest 
of  its  national  security,  then  Saudi  Arabia 
must  exercise  restraint  on  oil  prices  In  the 
interest  of  America's  energy  security. 

American  action  to  achieve  energy  secu- 
rity must  also  be  matched  by  a  readiness 
to  protect  our  interests  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  that  America 
will  do  what  it  can  and  must  to  keep  strate- 
gic sea  routes  open  and  to  strengthen  the 
region  against  internal  disruption  and  ag- 
gression from  the  Soviet  Union  and  radical 
Arab  states. 

But  today  there  is  a  great  doubt  about 
these  capabilities.  I  am  dismayed  by  the  re- 
cent testimony  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions that  we  have  a  one-and-a-half  ocean 
navy  where  we  now  face  a  three  ocean 
threat.  Mr.  Carter  says  he  supports  a  strong 
Navy,  but  his  defense  budget  falls  to  fimd 
the  ships  and  planes  we  need  even  to  main- 
tain existing  levels,  while  he  goes  along  with 
gold-plated  weapon  systems  such  as  the 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 

Even  when  we  have  reduced,  and  eventu- 
ally ended,  our  own  dependence  on  Mideast 
oil,  we  will  continue  to  have  an  Important 
stake  in  Western  access  to  petroleum  sup- 
plies in  that  region.  With  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  our  allies  import  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  their  oil  than  we  do. 
Western  Eurot>e  and  Japan  will  depend  on 
Middle  East  oil  for  years  to  come.  America 
must  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  our 
allies  to  advance  our  common  Interests  in 
tliat  region  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  we  m\ist  focus  on  the  real  security 
needs  and  the  clear  and  present  dangers 
to  Mideast  nations.  For  example,  the  threat 
to  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  only  external  in- 
vasion but  Internal  decay  and  subversion 
from  the  PLO  and  other  Soviet  surrogates. 

We  must  work  with  Isra^,  Egypt,  and  the 
Arab  states  opposed  to  Soviet  expansion  to 
deter  the  Soviet  danger.  The  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  Moscow's  support 
of  subversion  have  turned  the  region  into 
a  cockpit  of  potential  conflict. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  defensive  arms 
we  supply  to  Egypt  and  other  moderate 
states  in  the  region  wlU  be  aimed  in  the 
ri|^t  direction — and  never  against  Israel. 

We  must  maintain  a  credible  military 
presence  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  We  should  strengthen  our  air  and 
naval  forces,  improve  our  airlift  and  sealift 
capabilities,  and  establish  effective  military 
communications.  We  should  negotiate  ac- 
cess to  facilities  such  as  the  E^tzlon  air  base 
in  the  Sinai,  to  assure  that  our  military 
power  can  be  mobilized  credibly  and  effec- 
tively to  meet  any  future  emergency. 

It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  America 
cannot  stand  astride  the  Persian  Gulf  solely 


on  its  own.  Our  allies  have  equal  or  greater 
Interests  in  the  security  of  oil  supply.  As 
Senator  Jackson  has  said,  "We  must  enlist 
our  friends  and  allies  in  a  broad  effort  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  .  .  .  NATO 
nations  must  be  prepared  to  act."  Close 
military  coordination  with  our  allies  must 
assure  that  the  shipping  routes  which  form 
the  world's  lifeline  remain  free. 

We  must  also  move  to  support  Egypt  and 
President  Sadat,  who  has  taken  real  risks 
for  peace — for  the  sake  of  his  nation  and  the 
future  of  the  Middle  East.  We  must  show  the 
world  the  benefits  of  peace.  This  means  effec- 
tive economic  assistance  to  Egypt.  And  this 
means  continued  assistance  to  assure  its 
ability  to  defend  itself. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  strengthen  our  alli- 
ance with  Israel.  That  alliance  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Persian  Gulf.  Together,  Israel  and 
Egypt  already  constitute  a  bulwark  against 
Soviet  expansion.  They  are  the  cornerstones 
on  which  we  must  build  the  regional  stabil- 
ity we  seek. 

Oiu'  bonds  with  Israel  are  deeply  rooted 
In  moral  commitment  and  common  values. 
And  they  are  founded  on  a  realistic  view  of 
America's  own  security  interests. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  Israel  is 
America's  strongest  and  surest  ally  In  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  Israel  deploys 
the  most  powerful  armed  forces  in  the 
region. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  Israel  has 
protected  American  Interests  in  the  past, 
and  that  Israel  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

Support  for  Israel  is  not  an  act  of  charity; 
it  is  an  act  of  national  security.  And 
America  must  never  barter  the  security  or 
future  of  Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  Americans  to 
understand  the  special  burden  on  the  people 
of  Israel.  We  do  not  have  to  live  in  a  sea  of 
hostility  and  fear.  But  the  people  of  Israel 
do.  We  do  not  have  to  endiu-e  each  day  In  the 
face  of  terrorist  threats.  But  the  people  of 
Israel  do.  We  do  not  have  to  live  our  lives 
surrounded  by  nations  pledged  to  destroy  us. 
But  the  people  of  Israel  do. 

As  Israel's  delegate  once  told  the  United 
Nations,  "Israel  alone  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  world  faces  a  battle  for  its  security 
anew  with  every  approaching  nightfall  and 
every  rising  dawn." 

Peace  U  all  that  Israel  asks. 

Peace  as  the  prophet  Mlcah  wrote,  so  that 
"They  shall  sit,  every  man  under  his  vlfie 
and  imder  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid." 

Peace,  as  the  Torah  teaches,  so  that  "The 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the 
rose  .  .  .  and  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 

In  the  1980s,  we  must  renew  the  strength 
and  credibiUty  of  American  policy.  We  must 
stand  for  ideals,  and  with  our  allies.  We  must 
end  the  era  of  false  starts,  of  empty  bluffs, 
of  surprises  about  our  adversaries,  of  stum- 
bling into  crises  that  never  should  have  hap- 
pened. No  nation,  least  of  all  the  Soviet 
Union,  should  be  in  doubt  about  America's 
Interests  and  Intentions. 

We  have  learned  anew  in  recent  months 
What  we  do.  or  faU  to  do.  at  home  can  mean 
failure  or  success  abroad.  We  know  now  that 
energy  security  Is  a  vital  element  of  national 
security.  And  as  the  Antl -Defamation  League 
has  tried  to  teach  us  for  many  years,  we 
must  match  our  power  to  our  principles— 
m  our  dealings  with  friends  and  foe  over- 
seas-and  with  all  the  citizens  of  our  own 
country. 

The   new  decade   beckons  America   with 


great  challenges  and  opportunities.  It  calls 
upon  us  to  end  this  era  of  uncertainty  and 
retreat.  It  calls  upon  us  to  reshape  our 
destiny.  It  asks  us.  in  a  word,  to  be  faithful 
to  oiu-  stewardship  of  this  land,  and  to  go 
forth  again  with  our  nation's  light  held 
high  at  home  and  in  the  world. 

Statxicknt  bt  SCNATOa  Edwakd  M.  Kknmkdt, 
CoKTtMXHc*  or  PaxsmENTs 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  the  fourth  tln»e  In  my  public 
career  to  participate  in  a  Conference  of  Presi- 
dents event  and  to  meet  with  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Jewish  commimity. 

I  want  to  thank  Ted  Mann  for  his  gracious 
words  of  Introduction  and  Yehuda  Hellman 
for  all  he  did  to  welcome  me  back  to  61S,  and 
to  all  of  you — many  of  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years — ^for  sharing  this  time. 

As  you  know,  I  spoke  this  morning  about 
the  problems  America  faces  at  home  and 
abroad  and  what  I  believe  are  the  funda- 
mental Issues  of  the  1980s.  I  spoke  about  the 
need  not  just  to  respond  to  crises  after  the 
fact,  but  to  anticipate  and  to  prevent  them. 
I  spoke  about  the  need  to  respond  effec- 
tively— with  strength,  not  symbols — to 
threats  from  the  Soviets  and  Arab  radicalism 
following  the  brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
The  need  to  obtain  the  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican hostages  through  a  UN  Commission.  The 
need  to  avoid  a  second  Cold  War.  The  need  to 
reduce  our  energy  dependence  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  to  bring  infiation  under  control — 
including  a  freeze  on  infiation  in  all  parts  of 
our  capsized  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  these  are  difficult  times  for 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs.  But  I  take 
comfort — and  am  heartened — when  I  con- 
sider the  enduring  special  relationship  be- 
tween America  and  the  State  of  Israel,  a 
democratic  ally — tried,  trusted,  and  true — a 
friend  that  can  be  relied  on. 

Eighty-six  days  ago,  before  Americans  were 
taken  hostage  in  Teheran,  there  were  some 
who  questioned  this  relationship.  In  these 
days  of  upheaval  in  Iran  and  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Afghanistan,  it  should  be  easier  for 
people  to  grasp  the  Importance  of  the  special 
relationship — and  to  understand  why  it  must 
be  strengthened  and  never  jeopardized. 

If  the  bonds  which  unite  our  country  with 
Israel  were  only  those  of  moral  obligation,  we 
would  still  feel  a  special  responsibility  to 
insure  the  survival  and  well-being  of  Israel. 
The  secure  existence  of  the  reborn  Jewish 
state,  built  on  the  ashes  of  the  Holocaust,  is 
a  moral  imperative. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  special 
relationship.  Too  often  ignored  or  purpose- 
fully slighted  is  that  Israel  is  a  proven  and 
Indispensable  strategic  asset  in  its  military 
and  intelligence  contributions  to  America 
and  to  the  Western  World. 

Our  alliance  with  Israel  is  an  alliance  based 
on  common  democratic  ideals  and  mutual 
benefit.  In  the  critical  region  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East,  Israel  is 
a  rock  of  strength,  stability,  and  friendship. 

We  mtist  never  barter  the  freedom  and 
future  of  Israel  for  a  barrel  of  oil — or  fool- 
ishly try  to  align  the  Arab  world  with  us,  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  Indeed,  Israel  and 
Egypt  already  constitute  a  bulwark  against 
Soviet  expansionism  and  are  cornerstones  for 
the  wider  regional  alliances  we  must  seek. 

As  America  prepares  to  defend  its  interests 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the  importance 
of  our  alliance  with  Israel  grows. 

This  moral  and  geopolitical  reality  is  the 
basis  of  my  17-year  record  of  statmch  and 
siistalnlng  support  for  Israel.  I  know  that  in 
advocating  Israel's  cause,  I  am,  inevitably, 
advancing  the  cause  of  America. 


The  reverse  side  of  that  coin  must  also  be 
tmderstood.  The  inability  of  the  United 
States  to  put  together  an  effective  energy 
conservation  program  and  energy  alternatives 
program  hurts  America — and  hurts  Israel. 

This  morning  I  announced  my  support  for 
a  program  of  gas  rationing — now.  TbMt  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  tlie  national  security  of 
Amertca^-and  no  less  tnqmrtant  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Israel. 

Gas  rationing  is  the  only  fair  and  effectiTe 
way  we  have  to  cut  our  dependeiuse  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil.  Cutting  oil  Imports  from  the 
Arab  countries  frees  American  policy  from 
the  threat  of  blaclcmall  and  is  the  best  as- 
surance that  America  will  do  what  is  right 
for  Israel — and  what  is  in  our  long-term  na- 
tional self-interest 

The  inability  of  the  United  SUtee  to  put 
meaningful  limitations  on  the  nxunbers  and 
quality  of  nuclear  weapons  possessed  by  the 
superpowers — and  to  reverse  the  dangerous 
trends  toward  nuclear  proliferation  in  Paki- 
stan and  Libya  and  other  countries — presents 
a  real  danger  both  to  America  and  to  Israai. 
Unending  Infiation  in  the  United  States 
weakens  our  national  security — and  that  of 
Israel's  as  well.  Declining  economic  justice 
at  home  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult 
to  contribute  to  economic  growth  in  Israel, 
in  Egypt,  and  In  other  key  areas  of  the  world 
"These  are  the  issues  of  deepest  concern  to 
me.  and  these  are  the  problems  with  which 
we  must  come  to  grips  and  overcome  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  possible. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  I  put  before  you 
today  my  record,  through  thick  and  thin,  of 
my  lenghy  association  with  Israel. 

Indeed,  my  direct  Involvement  with  Israel 
predates  my  Senate  career,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  my  five  visits  to  the  Holy  Land 
Just  as  I  fought  for  the  transfer  of  F-4s 
during  the  war  of  attrition,  so  did  I  battle  for 
immediate  arms  shipments  during  the  first 
perilous  days  of  the  Yom  Klppur  War,  before 
Israel's  gallant  warriors  turned  the  tide  of 
battle. 

I  spoke  out  and  voted  against  tills  Admin- 
istration's sale  of  advanced  fighter  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  an  issue  of  critical  Importance 
to  Israel. 

I  have  never  been  cowed  by  economic 
blackmail,  and  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
counter  those  who  would  yield  to  such 
threats. 

During  my  Senate  career  I  have  supported 
every  Foreign  Assistance  bill  as  well  as  spe- 
cial measures  appropriating  funds  tor  Israel. 
Last  month,  I  caUed  for  a  $360  mllUon 
increase  In  aid  to  offset  Israeli  spiraling 
infiation  and  added  energy  costs. 

And  my  concern  and  efforts  have  extended 
beyond  the  Israeli  Government  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  especially  to  those  Jews  in  the 
diaspora  who  are  still  experiencing  the  evils 
of  anti-Semitism  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Argentina.  It  is  here  that  I  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  concern  can  be  translated 
from  rhetoric  Into  substantive  action,  to 
offer  an  example  of  the  political  power  of 
individual  initiative. 

And  I  note  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  all  the  famUies  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Romania,  and  other  countries  I  have 
helped  to  reunite,  and  the  newly-released 
dissidents  on  whose  behalf  I  intervened — 
courageous  men  and  women  like  Ben  Levlch 
and  Boris  Katz  and  his  daughter,  Jessica, 
who  sought  to  exercise  their  inalienable  right 
to  free  emigration  and  who  now  bask  In  the 
sunshine  of  free  societies. 

The  exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov  Is  but  ocM 
demonstration  of  the  dangers  ahead.  During 
my  Septembw  1978  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  met  with  Dr.  Sakharov  and  other  prominent 
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the  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Aola  de- 
pends on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 
This  facile  panacea  proved  wrong  in  the  past, 
and  remains  wrong  in  today's  turbulent 
world.  The  presence  of  a  Soviet-dependent 
PLO  state  would  undermine  even  further  the 
stability  of  the  region  and  the  security  of 
Israel. 

Why  does  the  Carter  Administration  insist 
on  publicly  calling  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem 
as  "occupied  territory?"  I  recognize  the  mll- 
lenial  Jewish  Identification  with  the  City  of 
I>avld,  and  I  am  conunitted  to  both  an  un- 
divided Jerusalem  and  an  Israel  with  secure, 
defensible,  and  recognized  borders. 

Today,  I  have  come  to  share  some  com- 
mon concerns  with  fellow  friends  of  Israel. 
No  matter  what  the  future  may  hold,  my 
concern  for  Israel  will  remain  unwavering. 
Israel  is  not  just  a  Jewish  Issue;  it  is  a  mora) 
and  security  issue  for  all  Americans. 

The  words  of  the  father  of  political  Zion- 
ism resonate  deeply  within  my  soul  and  my 
personal  experiences. 

Theodor  Herzl  asserted:  "If  you  will  it. 
It  is  no  dream."  With  a  strong,  united  will, 
we  can  realize  the  long-cherished  dream  of 
an  Israel  at  peace  with  all  its  neighbors. 
And  we  can  work  for  the  day  when  Israel's 
neighbors  will  be  at  peace  with  themselves.9 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
PILE  BILLS,  REPORTS,  AND  CON- 
FERENCE REPORTS  DURING  RE- 
CESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  committees  may  file 
bills,  reports,  and  conference  reports 
during  the  recess  on  Wednesday,  April  9, 
from  12  o'clock  meridian  until  3  p.m., 
and  on  Friday,  April  11,  from  12  o'clock 
meridian  to  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  in  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  extension  of  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  of  up 
to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  APRIL  15, 
1980,  AT   11   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  who  presently  presides  over  the 
Senate,  and  with  good  wishes  to  all  who 
are  about  to  depart  this  Chamber,  in- 
cluding our  guests  in  the  galleries — and 
those  good  wishes  include  the  desire  that 
all  may  enjoy  a  happy  Easter  and  may 
reflect  upon  the  deep  meaning  of  the 
holiday,  and  if  they  are  looking  for  a 
place  to  vacation  they  will  go  to  a  State 
which  is  almost  heaven,  West  Virginia — 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  312,  as 
amended,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  the  hour  of  11  ajn.,  until  Tuesday, 
April  15,  1980. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:50  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1980,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  POL- 
ICY ACT  OP   1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  the  engrossment  of  S.  1946  the 
following  amendment  be  considered  to 
have  been  agreed  to : 

On  page  62,  strike  lines  11  through  "fur- 
ther," on  line  14,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thM'eof 
the  following:  "Provided,  hotaever,". 

This  technical  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed by  Chairman  Cannon  at  the  time 
we  considered  the  bill  on  April  1, 1980.  He 
described  this  change  as  intended  to  de- 
lete a  proviso  in  section  105  to  correct  an 
ambiguity  in  that  section.  However,  it 
was  inadvertently  Mnitted  from  the  list 
of  technical  amendments  sent  to  the 
desk. 

It  has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  considered 
to  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  and 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


E?xecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  3, 1980 : 

Depabtmemt  of  Commerce 

Herta  Lande  Seldman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SECtTBrriES    AKD    EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

Stephen  J.  Friedman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  6.  1981. 

Department  of  State 

Julian  Nava,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International    Development. 


U.S. 


INTEKNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
COOPEKATION    ACENCT 


David  Bronheim,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national  Development   Cooperation   Agency. 

United  Nations 

Joan  Edelman  Spero,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Jxtdiciabt 

Truman  McOlll  Hobbs,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Alabama. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Reverend  Dave  Paul,  Daniel  Gross 
High  School.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 
Lord,  make  us  an  instrument  of  Your 

peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  us  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardcm; 
Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 
Where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 
O.  divine  Master,  grant  that  we  may  not 

so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to 

console; 
To  be  imderstood.  as  to'  understand; 
To  be  loved,  as  to  love; 
For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive; 
It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned; 
And  it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom 

to  eternal  life. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journsd  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1786.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  16,  1966  (80  Stat.  963:  20  U.8.C. 
66a),  relating  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  said  act;  and 

S.  1946.  An  act  to  reform  the  economic 
regulation  of  railroads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete 
vessels  to  Coast  Line  Co.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE  REVEREND  DAVE  PAUL 

(Mr.  CAVANAUOH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  marked  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  House  with  a  prayer  by 
Father  David  Paul,  a  Marlanlst  priest 
from  Omaha,  Nebr.  Father  Paul  is  an 
exceptionally  talented  man,  the  super- 
intendent of  Daniel  J.  Gross  High  School 
in  Omaha.  Just  12  years  ago.  Gross  High 
School  was  the  smallest  Catholic  high 
school  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  But 


aware  of  the  many  roads  open  to  them 
thanks  to  Father  Paul,  Gross  High  School 
now  boasts  the  largest  enrollment  of 
any  Catholic  high  schocd  in  the  State. 
Hard  work  is  nothing  new  to  Father 
Paul.  He  made  his  first  vows  in  the 
Marlanlst  order  in  1957  and  was  offi- 
cially ordained  a  Marlanlst  priest  in 
January  of  1970.  Father  Paul  has  long 
been  a  lover  of  eoucatlon.  He  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and  later 
completed  his  graduate  studies  in  classi- 
cal languages  at  St.  Louis  University. 
His  love  of  knowledge  led  him  to  study 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Priebourg  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  later  taught.  Father  Paul  received  his 
masters  degree  in  moral  theology  from 
St.  Louis  University  upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States.  He  later  traveled  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  where  he  earned  his  mas- 
ters degree  in  education  from  C^eighton 
University. 

Father  Paul  has  a  very  obvious  and 
deep  dedication  to  education  and  knowl- 
edge. Being  a  scholar  himself,  he  imder- 
stands  the  drive  and  willingness  of  his 
students  to  obtain  more  and  more 
knowledge.  In  understanding  this  zeal 
for  knowledge.  Father  Paul  has  re- 
shaped the  spirit  of  academics  at  Gross 
High  School.  The  current  high  school 
curriculum  has  received  the  highest  aca- 
demic rating  in  the  city  of  Omaha. 

As  superintendent  of  Gross  High 
School  Father  Paul  has  always  accen- 
tuated the  future.  Father  Paul  broke 
new  ground  by  establishing  an  endow- 
ment fund  drive  for  the  high  school,  the 
first  time  this  has  ever  been  attempted 
by  a  Nebraska  high  school.  In  the  en- 
dowment's 2-year  history.  $443,000  has 
been  secured  from  local  business,  indus- 
try, parents,  and  alumni,  which  is  far 
ahead  of  the  $1  million  goal  projected 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Perhaps  Father  Paul's  biggest  ac- 
complishment in  his  10  years  as  super- 
intendent at  Gross  High  School  is  the 
development  of  the  industrial  tech- 
nology center.  This  project  was  ex- 
pected to  cost  $300,000  and  seemed 
like  only  a  dream  to  the  students  at 
Gross.  But  through  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  Father  Paul  the  par- 
ents pitched  in  and  helped  with  the 
actual  construction  limiting  the  total 
cost  of  the  center  to  $100,000.  Only  a 
man  with  Father  Paul's  determination 
and  charisma  could  have  made  the 
center's  completion  a  reality.  Parents 
and  students  at  Gross  High  School 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  their 
honest  and  caring  superintendent. 

Father  Paul  was  honored  with  the 
Distinguished  Educator  Award  In  1974 
from  the  Kettering  Foundation  and  re- 
ceived the  coveted  award  again  in  1976. 
But  to  a  man  like  Father  Paul  honors 
and  awards  mean  little.  The  true  satis- 
faction and  rewards  of  his  work  come 
when  he  sees  his  students,  his  scholars, 
maturing  into  strong  Catholic  adults. 


as  a  result  of  their  painstaking  and 
outstanding  educations. 

I  am  personally  honored  to  have 
Father  Paul  with  us  today.  It  is  my 
hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  reflect  upon  what 
he  said  in  benediction  and  reallM  the 
fine  accomplishments  of  Father  David 
Paul  to  the  education  of  our  youth. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washincton,  D.C, 

April  3.  IBtO. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiu.,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,     House    of    Representative*. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Speakex:   Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission   granted    April    1,    1980,    the   Clerk 
has  received   this  date  the   following  mes- 
sage from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate : 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  6029,  An  Act  providing  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  1977,  and  for  other  purposes: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  6585,  An  Act  to  extend  the  re- 
organization authority  of  the  President  un- 
der chapter  9  of  title  6. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EOMTTND  L.  Hensbaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  Bouse  of  Representativea. 
By:  W.  Raymond  Coujct, 

Deputji  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER,  l^e  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1980,  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  did  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  1980, 
sign  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.J.  Bm.  97.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  13  through  April  19  as  "Days  of  Be- 
membrance  of  Victims  of  the  Hcdocaust": 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  by 
60  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  I960; 

HJl.  6794.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Federal  Building  In  Kv*aa- 
vlUe,  Ind.,  as  the  "Wlnfleld  K.  Denton  Build- 
ing"; 

SJr.  Res.  131.  Joint  reacdutlon  designating 
April  10,  1980,  as  "Ort  Centennial  Day";  and 

S.  2427.  An  act  to  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation In  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  com  and  wheat,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  did  on 
Thursday.  April  3,  1980,  sign  the  foUow- 
ing  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  to  extend  the  reorga- 
nization authority  of  the  President  under 
chapter  9  of  title  6. 

The  SPE^AKER  pro  tempore  did  on 
Wednesday.  April  9,  1980,  sign  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  6029.  An  act  providing  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  1977,  and  for  other  puipoM*. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g,  D  ^^7  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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SUPPORT  tfOR  THE  PRESmENT'S 
AC  ION  ON  IRAN 

PEYSSR 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  our 
period  the  President  took  an 
believe  was  long  overdue 
supportive   of   it,   in 
diplomatic  relations  with  Iran 
economic  sanctions  and 
foday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
resolution  of  the  House 
support,  and  I  beUeve  over- 
the  President's  ac- 
Unfortu^ately,  confusion  exists  in 
the  world,  particularly 
as  to  where  the  Con- 
issue.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
very  solidly  behind  the 
ind  for  our  American  citi- 
l^ing  held  hostage  in  Iran, 
be  able  to  act  on  this 
I  believe  this  will 
to  move  ahead  with  their 
the  Iranian  Govem- 


(Mr. 
permission  to 
minute  and  U. 
maxks.) 

Mr.  PETSEfl 
recent  work 
action  that  I 
but    I    am 
breaking 
and  imposing 
other  steps. 
Introducing 
that  we  wUl 
whelmingly 
tlon. 

many  parts 
among  our 
gress  is  on 
tunity  to 
United  States 
zens  who  are 
I  trust  we 
resolution 
help  our  allies 
own  action 
ment. 


v»ry 


(f 
al  ies 


this 

St£Uld 


wil 


speedily. 


ag  linst 


PROHEBITIO  1 
ON  SOCIA]. 
URGED 


RATCEEPORD 


RATCH  -ORD. 


(Mr 
given  permission 
for  1  minute 
his  remarks.) 

Mr. 
to  express  my 
recommendation 
mission  on 
of  a  person's 
taxatimi.  In 
sent  a  grave 
precedent,  to 
American 

who  have  sup|>orted 
program  over 
hope  to  bear 
burden. 


asked    and   was 

to  address  the  House 

ind  to  revise  and  extend 


I  have  heartl 
constituents 
incomes  who 
ties  in  making 
Mr.  Speaker 
taxaticm  for 
beneficiaries  t< 
additional   ta:i 
hardest  those 
able  to  the 
ticularly  in 
food,  and  housing. 


cm  si 
the 


tito 


1  Ooven  ment 


American  working 
have  entered 
ered   an 
Federal 

ute  to  the  social 
payroll  deductions 
years,  they 
that  benefits 
and  which 
be  available  to 
these     beneflfa 
amounts  to  a 
and  must  be 
colleagues  to 
duced  by 
would  .  make 


ha^e 
t4 
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OF      INCOME      TAX 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
I  leep  concern  with  a  recent 
by  the  President's  Corn- 
Security  to  subject  half 
cash  benefits  to  Federal 
mind,  this  would  repre- 
Ihjustice,  and  a  dangerous 
;hose  23.3  million  retired 
over  the  age  of  65, 
the  social  security 
the  years,  and  could  not 
this  additional  financial 


I  Social 


o]  y 


WOT  cers 


from  nimierous  elderly 
on  limited  or  fixed 
allready  face  great  difflcul- 
ends  meet.  This  proposal, 
vould  amount  to  double 
estimated  10.6  million 
be  affected.  The  average 
of   $350   proposed    hits 
already  the  most  vxilner- 
forces  of  infiation,  par- 
areas  of  medical  care. 


Hiring 


tie 


men  and  women 
what  must  be  consid- 
invi<$able   compact   with   the 
..  When  they  contrib- 
security  system  through 
during  their  working 
every  reason  to  expect 
which  they  are  ent<tled, 
ma$y  rely  on  exclusively,  will 
them.  To  subject  part  of 
to     further     taxation 
cruel  hoax  on  recipients, 
pi  evented.  I  would  urge  my 
lupport  H.R.  6012,  Intro- 
Representative  AtBosTA.  which 

. a     necessary     technical 

amendment  to  the  social  security  laws 
to  expressly  px>hibit  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax.  Think  jrou. 


UNDER  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 
NOTHING  IS  CERTAIN  BUT 
DEATH   AND  HIGHER  TAXES 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tar  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remai^.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  day  when  thousands  of  Americans 
are  more  aware  than  on  any  other  day 
of  the  year  of  just  how  much  they  pay 
in  taxes.  Nearly  200  years  ago,  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  that — in  this  world,  noth- 
ing is  certain  but  death  and  taxes.  After 
25  years  of  Congress  being  controlled  by 
the  Democrats,  I  think  Mr.  Franklin 
would  agree  that  his  statement  should 
be  amended  to  read :  "Nothing  is  certain 
but  death  and  higher  taxes." 

IXiring  the  first  3  years  of  the  Carter 
administration,  the  Democrats  who  run 
Congress  have  increased  taxes  by  $76  bU- 
lion — an  average  of  $1,000  per  taxpaying 
household. 

In  1980,  taxes  will  increase  by  another 
$66  billion — and  in  1981,  the  tax  bite  will 
worsen  by  a  staggering  $96  billion — unless 
the  American  people  finally  stand  up  and 
say  enough. 

Today  truly  is  Democrat  Tax  Increase 
Observance  Day.  But  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 4,  the  American  voters  can  cele- 
brate Republican  Tax  Cut  Day  by  elect- 
ing a  Republican  Congress. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  IRRESPON- 
SIBLE FEX>ERAI.  SPENDING  AND 
TAXATION 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
deadline  for  American  taxpayers  to  file 
their  1979  Federal  tax  returns. 

On  behalf  of  my  Arizona  constituents, 
I  take  this  time  to  register  a  strong  pro- 
test over  the  fact  that  the  personal  tax 
burden  of  average  households  throughout 
our  country  has  increased  20  to  34  per- 
cent just  since  the  Carter  administration 
took  ofiBce. 

This  means  that  families  whose  In- 
comes have  kept  pace  with  inflation  each 
year  have  still  suffered  an  annual  loss 
of  4  to  6  percent  in  real  aftertax  earnings 
because  of  Carter  administration  tax 
increases. 

Federal  taxation  last  year  was  $182.1 
billion  more  than  1976,  the  last  year  of 
the  Ford  administration — a  total  tax  in- 
crease of  64  percent  in  Just  3  years. 

Federal  Income  and  social  security 
taxes  for  the  median  income  American 
family  are  now  $3,219 — compared  to  $714 
23  years  ago. 

The  gigantic  Federal  tax  increase  that 
our  people  continue  to  suffer  is  the  direct 
result  of  Federal  overspending — partic- 
ularly by  taxing  the  earnings  of  Amer- 
ican working  people  and  their  businesses 
In  order  to  redistribute  that  mcmey 
through  Federal  social  welfare  programs. 

Today,  Federal  tax  deadline  day,  let  it 
be  noted  that  the  American  people  de- 
mand a  halt  to  the  profligate  overspend- 
ing policies  of  Congress,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal 
taxes  which  saps  the  strength  of  our 
American  economy  and  destroys  the  in- 
centive of  our  people  to  work  and  to 
produce. 


n  1220 

INCREASING     UNEMPLOYMENT     IS 

NO  WAY  TO  FIGHT  INFLA-HON 

(Mr.  LOWRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington  do  not 
think  much  of  the  policies  of  fighting 
inflation  by  increasing  imemployment. 
We  need  this  year  in  this  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  need  for  capital  formation. 
We  need  to  have  capital  for  housing. 

We  have  3  million  people  unemployed 
in  housing  in  this  coim^,  and  we  are 
going  to  lose  1  milion  jobs  if  we  con- 
tinue not  to  address  the  need  for  capital. 

We  need  capital  for  business.  ThaX 
means  that  we  have  to  look  coiu-ageously 
at  the  budget  this  year  as  It  applies  to 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  iet  us  not  be  shortsight- 
ed. Let  us  not  be  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish.  Let  us  use  good  domestic  policies 
in  the  budget  this  year  for  capital  for- 
mation. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AJID  THE  COUP  IN 
LIBERIA 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coup 
wliich  occurred  in  Monrovia.  Liberia, 
over  this  past  weekend  is  part  of  a 
phenomenon  which  has  pervtided  many 
other  parts  of  Africa  in  recent  years. 
Low-ranking  military  elements  seize  con- 
trol by  killing  some  of  the  top  leader- 
ship, councils  of  "national  redemption" 
are  established  to  root  out  "corrupt"  ele- 
ments, and,  unfortunately,  all  too  often 
coimtries  sink  further  into  poverty  and 
economic  stagnation. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  tragic  pat- 
tern will  not  be  repeated  in  Liberia.  The 
old  order  was  on  its  way  out;  the  rice 
riots  of  last  year  gave  some  indication  of 
the  discontent  felt  by  the  populace.  Yet 
news  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  M.  Sgt. 
Samuel  Doe's  new  regime  are  very  dis- 
tressing. The  killing  which  has  occurred, 
and  which  may  continue  if  the  "treason 
trials"  are  allowed  to  take  place,  is  rep- 
rehensible and  should  be  vigorously  con- 
demned. The  cycle  of  violence  must  be 
stopped.  The  aJQuse  of  those  now  held 
captive  by  subjecting  them  to  public  ridi- 
cule should  be  ordered  to  a  halt  immedi- 
ately. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  encourage  Mr.  Doe's  regime  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  refrain  from  em- 
barking on  a  wave  of  bloody  recrimina- 
tion or  promoting  a  spirity  of  revenge. 
Historically  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Uberia  have 
been  very  strong,  and  hopefully  can  re- 
main so  in  the  future.  But  I  iirge  that 
our  Government  condemn  any  further 
recriminations  which  may  occur  in 
Liberia.  This  Is  a  time  of  great  opportu- 
nity as  well  as  danger  for  the  Liberlan 
people.  I  hope  that  the  new  regime  will 
now  turn  its  sights  to  the  future  and 
focus  on  the  most  important  task  of  re- 
ducing the  poverty  which  aflllcts  most 
Liberian  families.  We  stand  ready  to  help 
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in  this  effort,  but  only  if  basic  human 
rights  are  respected. 


MAYBE  ALICE  SHOULDN'T  LIVE 
HERE  ANYMORE 

(Mr.  DAinfEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  bad  enough  with  a  Federal  budget  that 
has  gone  through  the  roof.  It  is  just  as 
bad  when  it  appears  that  the  director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  OfiBce  has  been 
caught  on  the  roof  with  questionable  in- 
tentions. 

Budgetary  objectivity  at  the  CBO  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  a  facade, 
as  evidenced  in  a  report  by  Evans  and 
Novak  in  the  Washington  Post  this  past 
week.  In  that  report.  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin, 
the  CBO  chief,  is  alleged  to  have  private- 
ly sanctioned  efforts  to  prevent  hearing 
or  at  least  rig  a  congressional  hearing  to 
discredit  certain  tax  reduction  ideas: 
namely,  reduce  taxes  and  spending  and 
stimulate  economic  growth. 

When  so  much  is  riding  on  the  objec- 
tive analysis  and  presentation  of  critical 
budget  issues  by  the  CBO,  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  partiality  must  be  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  publicly  aired.  At  the 
very  least,  an  inquiry  into  this  report  of 
backroom  manipulation  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  reports  are  con- 
firmed, maybe  (to  paraphrase  the  title 
of  a  popular  book  and  TV  series)  Alice 
should  not  live  here  anymore. 


DEMOCRATIC  TAX  OBSERVANCE 
DAY 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  litany  of 
criticism  of  this  administration  by  our 
Democratic  colleagues  this  afternoon 
shows  that  the  road  to  Damascus  is  in- 
deed getting  crowded. 

Today  is  Democratic  tax  observance 
day — one  that  should  be  symbolized  by 
pulling  our  pockets  inside  out  to  show 
how  empty  they  are. 

The  Democrats'  lust  for  tax  dollars  is 
insatiable,  because  Congress  is  spend- 
ing a  million  dollars  a  minute. 

In  the  last  25  years  of  majority  party 
control,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  dwin- 
dled to  an  anemic  36  cents.  Their  brand 
of  economics  has  given  us  runaway  Infla- 
tion, a  crushing  national  debt,  smd  3 
months  everv  year  when  everyone  works 
exclusively  for  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  Democratic  Congress  would  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers  half  as  much  as  they 
do  the  snail  darter,  a  few  of  us  might 
survive. 

Hang  in  there  America — only  204  days 
until  November  4. 


THE  CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT 
(H.R.  6675) 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  careless  use  of  smoking 
materials  leading  to  the  de8tructl(»i  of 


life  and  property  was  brought  home  to 
suburban  Washington  last  weekend. 

Last  Saturday  nlg^t,  seven  people 
perished  in  a  flre  apparently  started  by  a 
cigarette  left  to  smolder  in  an  arm- 
chair in  McLean,  Va. 

This  incident  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
over  70,000  smoking-related  fires  that 
occur  each  year  across  the  country,  and 
result  in  1.800  deaths,  4.000  injuries,  and 
$180  milli(Mi  in  economic  losses.  'These 
fires  could  easily  have  been  prevented. 

Recently,  I  introduced  the  Cigarette 
Safety  Act.  which  seeks  to  insure  that 
cigarettes  have  a  minimum  capacity  for 
igniting  smoldering  upholstered  furni- 
ture and  mattress  fires.  The  act  man- 
dates the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  to  develop  a  performance 
standard  that  will  reduce  the  potential 
of  cigarette-related  fires  from  occurring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me,  in  working  to  reduce  the  need- 
less damage,  to  life  and  property  of 
smoking-related  flres  by  supporting  this 
legislation. 


THE  TAX-INFLATTON  SPIRAL 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxes 
and  inflation  are  feeding  on  each  other. 
Politicians  like  to  talk  about  the  "wage- 
price  spiral,"  because  it  is  easy  to  blame 
infiation  on  business  and  labor. 

But  the  real  threat  to  our  Nation  is  the 
tax-inflation  spiral.  Inflation  pushes  peo- 
ple into  higher  tax  brackets.  They  then 
pay  more  taxes  on  the  same  real  income. 
The  added  taxation  burdens  the  econ- 
omy, stifles  growth,  and  invites  stagna- 
tion and  flnally  recession.  Recession 
means  big  deflcits.  all  the  while  inflation 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper  embedded  in 
the  economy. 

It  is  a  moral  imperative  for  this  Con- 
gress to  stop  the  tax-inflation  spiral.  Un- 
fortimately.  the  President  and  the  people 
who  run  this  House  feel  othervme.  They 
have  offered  a  1981  budget  with  a  $96 
billion  tax-and-revenue  increase — $990 
for  every  American  in  the  civilian  labor 
force. 

ITie  majority  budget  is  a  prescription 
for  the  strangulation  of  the  American 
economy.  Its  tax  increases  mean  more 
hardship.  Its  underlying  assumptions 
mean  years  of  decay  and  weakness  for 
America ;  it  is  a  surrender  to  both  infla- 
tion and  recession. 

Today  is  the  day  when  millions  of 
working  Americans  send  more  money  to 
Washington — to  support  an  establish- 
ment that  rewards  them  with  pain, 
phony  promises,  ineCBciency.  and  zero 
hope  for  their  families'  future. 

Today  is  also  "Democratic  Tax  In- 
crease Day."  The  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority join  with  working  America  to 
mourn  the  majority  party's  surrender  to 
inflation,  recession,  and  a  big-spend,  big- 
tax  attitude  that  threatens  the  survival 
of  our  Nation. 


REMEMBERING  TAX  DAY 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  67th  annual  plundering  of 
the  American  people  by  their  Govern- 
ment through  the  Federal  income  tax. 

While  the  IRS  will  collect  some  $530 
billion  this  year,  next  year's  burden  will 
be  far  greater.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion's flscal  year  1981  budget  proposal 
is  a  "windfall  proflt,"  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Social  security  taxes  wiU  Increase  by 
$25.2bmion: 

Inflation  will  add  $15  billion: 

The  oU  windfall  profit  tax,  $15  billion; 

The  oil  import  fee  will  add  $12.6  bil- 
lion; and 

The  President's  cash  management  ini- 
tiatives and  withholding  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  another  $7.7  biUion. 

The  Carter  administration  will  in- 
crease tax  revenues  next  year  by  nearly 
$100  billion.  With  these  revenues  they 
will  try  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


D-DAY  FOR  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  D-day  for  American  taxpayers. 

In  their  rush  to  meet  the  IRS'  fll'.ng 
deadline,  a  great  many  Amrficans  have 
probably  stumbled  across  the  secret  of 
the  majority  party's  approach  to  "budg- 
etary balance."  By  permitting  inflation  to 
push  taxpayers  into  higher  and  higher 
tax  brackets,  it  is  possible  to  collect  more 
and  more  revenues  from  them  in  an  un- 
derhanded manner — revenues  which  are 
then  available  to  meet  free-spending  de- 
mands. 

Those  signing  their  names  to  1040 
forms  today  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  this  is  National  Tax  Increase  Ob- 
servance Day.  However,  those  of  us  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  fight- 
ing for  both  spending  and  tax  cuts  would 
like  the  beleaguered  taxpayers  to  know 
this:  Just  because  taxes  have  risen  stead- 
ily for  25  years,  and  Just  because  the 
dollar  is  now  worth  only  35  cents  does  not 
mean  there  is  no  other  choice. 


THE  FLYING  OF  OU5  GLORY 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  picked  up  my  local  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Wilmington  News 
Journal,  to  flnd  <xie  of  the  most  shocking 
editorials  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

This  editorial  criticized  the  practice 
of  Members  of  Congress,  including  my- 
self, for  providing  American  flags  at  cost 
to  the  public,  and  called  the  practice 
"plain  hucksterism." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  hucksterism  to 
be  taroud  of  one's  coimtry,  and  I  think 
the  News  Journal  has,  with  this  ill- 
chosen  slogan,  insulted  every  person  and 
every  group  which  proudly  flies  the  colors 
every  day. 
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when  50  Americans  are 
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lEDUCnON  WE  NEED 
CONGRESS 


Mr.  Soeaker,  today, 
day  we  all  recognize  as 
A>  file  our  inccMne  tax 


CMi.  CARNIY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  iddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tq  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.    CARNEV- 
April  15,  is  a 
the   last   day 
returns. 

And  we  rec Agnize  it  as  the  day  by 
which  our  pat  lence  has  run  out  with 
receipts,  invoices,  doctor's  bills,  and  a 
mountain  of  cinceled  checks  we  wade 
through  to  flgu  re  out  how  much  we  owe. 

Not  only  is  (tir  patience  taxed  to  its 
limit,  but  our  pockets  are  being  taxed 
empty. 

When  the  R^ublicans  last  controlled 
Congress,  the  niedian  tax  bill  for  a  fam- 
$700;  today,  that  same 
family  pays  over  $3,200 
in  Federal  income  and  social  security 
taxes. 

The  Democrats  have  taxed  the  dollar 
to  oblivion.  Tfasy  have  coUected  nearly 
$5  trillion  in  ti  xes  in  the  past  25  years, 
rills  which  would  have 
reduced  our  tax  rates  were  introduced 
in  the  first  ses!  Ion  of  the  96th  Congress 
alone.  But  th4  Democratic  leadership 
l;now  better  than  the 
American  peo[le,  as  to  how  we  want 
our  money  spen ;. 

For  a  tax  rdduction,  we  need  a  Re- 
publican Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
time  for  a  chan  ce. 


FRIVOLOUS 


9TUDIES    WASTE   TAX 
MONEY 


LUNOHBN 


(Mr 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
maitai.) 

Mr.  LUNORtN. 
years  ago  a  University 
mist  studied  social 
found  that  the 
on  poverty 
low  the  poverty 
30  percent 

The  fact  tha : 
us  after 


asked  and  was  given 
iddress  the  House  for  1 
-evlse  and  extend  his  re- 


expenc  itures 


Mr.  Speaker,  several 

of  Virginia  econo- 

welf  are  spending  and 

(Jtovemment  spent  enough 

to  put  everyone  be- 

llne  in  the  United  States, 

the  poverty  line. 

the  poor  are  still  with 

of  this  magnitude 


programs 


Is  a  testament  to  how  much  of  this  money 
is  wasted  on  feeding  the  Industrial  com- 
plex that  specializes  in  advising  us  about 
the  poor. 

A  recent  example  of  a  Government 
funded  study  we  probably  could  have 
done  without  crossed  my  desk  today.  It 
is  entitled,  "Tell  Me  About  Your  School." 

This  study  interviewed  80  unrandomly 
selected  youngsters  in  inner-city  schools 
in  New  York  and  asked  them  if  they  like 
school;  how  their  friends  liked  school; 
how  much  homework  they  received;  who 
helped  them  with  their  homework ;  what 
should  be  done  about  pregnant  girls  in 
school;  what  they  wanted  to  be  when 
they  grow  up,  et  cetera. 

The  study  states  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  attention  of  the  students,  they  paid 
each  child  $3  to  answer  the  questions. 

The  National  Commission  for  Employ- 
ment Policy  partially  fimded  the  study, 
as  well  as  paid  for  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing costs.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  tax 
dollars. 

This  study  was  commissioned  to  shed 
some  light  on  why  we  have  such  a  high 
unemployment  rate  among  minority 
youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  serious 
problem. 

But  I  doubt  If  frivolous  studies  such  as 
this  one  make  any  contribution  to  under- 
standing this  problem. 


REDUCE    SPENDING    TO    BALANCE 
THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Simday  eve- 
ning I  had  the  pleasure,  via  the  courtesy 
of  the  University  of  Dubuque,  to  dine 
with  professor  and  Mrs.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  strength  of  Dr.  Galbraith's  stated 
conviction  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  have  a  substantial  budget  siu"- 
plus.  That  is  right,  Galbraith  wants  a 
budget  surplus.  The  only  problem  is  that 
Dr.  Galbraith  believes  that  the  surplus 
^ould  be  achieved  by  imi}osing  even 
higher  taxes  on  the  American  people. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Gal- 
braith has  been  the  patron  saint  of 
Democratic  economic  policy  during  the 
past  25  years.  During  these  25  years,  the 
Democratic  Congress  has  raised  taxes  to 
the  point  that  they  are  starving  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  needed  money.  And  that 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  econcnnic  problems. 

Today,  April  15,  it  is  time  to  note  again 
that  we  need  to  reduce  spending  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget,  not  increase 
taxes.  And  that  job  rests  with  this  Con- 
gress. 


FLY     THE     FLAG     TO     EMPHASIZE 
UNITY  NOT  DIVISIVENESS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  previously  by  the  gentlraian 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans)  with  regard 
to  flying  the  flag.  It  seems  to  me  that  fly- 


ing the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  unity  during 
this  period  of  national  crisis,  Is  an  en- 
tirely appropriate  action. 

We  might  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
the  policies  that  have  led  to  the  crisis 
that  we  now  face  were  developed  during 
that  period  of  time  when  we  were  out 
burning  the  flag,  when  we  were  empha- 
sizing our  divisiveness  as  a  society  rather 
than  the  unity  that  we  should  have. 

It  is  time  that  we  do  ^ow  that  we 
stand  together,  raUied  around  the  flag, 
and  the  gentleman  frcMn  Delaware  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  promoting  this 
effect. 


DEMOCRAT  TAX  INCREASE 
OBSERVANCE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  the  last  day  to  pay  taxes, 
is  the  focus  point  of  Republican  Party's 
nationwide  "Democrat  Tax  Increase  Ob- 
servance." 

Last  night  Hollywood  handed  out  its 
Academy  Awards.  We  can  turn  to  Holly- 
wood to  help  describe  the  work  of  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  and  what 
it  has  done  to  millions  of  innocent  tax- 
payers. Both  Hollywood  and  this  Con- 
gress deal  in  fantasy,  make-beUeve  and 
illusion. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  that  a 
great  many  tax  cut  ideas  have  "Gone 
With  the  Wind."  Despite  rising  taxes  and 
a  failing  economy,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership refuses  to  take  action.  Well,  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  "All  That 
Jazz."  They  know  that  we  are  in  "Hard 
Times".  The  leadership  seems  to  have 
forgotten  what  "Being  There"  is  like — 
paying  year  in  and  year  out  the  heavy 
and  unnecessary  cost  of  the  tax  poUcies 
of  a  Democrat-controlled  Congress. 

Well,  it  is  time  for  "Chapter  n."  The 
Republican  Party  knows  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  demanding  we  begin 
"Breaking  Away"  from  the  tax  policies 
that  have  failed  and  the  budgets  that 
have  not  been  balanced.  The  people  are 
tired  of  being  treated  like  "The  Jeit." 

Republicans  think  it  is  time  that  we 
were  "Starting  Over."  We  want  to  bring 
tax  relief  to  the  American  people,  "And 
Justice  for  All."  If  we  fall  to  act,  we 
will  surely  face  our  "Apocalypse  Now." 


April  15,  1980 
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D  1240 
TAXATION   IS   WORSE   THAN   EVER 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  202  years 
ago,  we  fought  the  Revolutionary  War 
over  the  issue  of  "taxation  without  rep- 
resentation." Today,  we  have  represen- 
tation, but  taxation  is  worse  than  ever— 
thanks  to  25  years  of  Democratic  con- 
trol of  Congress.  The  Americsm  people 
want  programs  and  ideas  that  will  get 
this  country  moving  again;  they've  had 
enough  of  the  Democrats'  pet  philosophy 
of  "spend,  spend,  spend,  tax,  tax,  tax." 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  President  Carter 


and  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  are  proposing  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  raising  taxes,  it's  inter- 
esting to  look  at  the  results  of  a  survey 
I  recently  conducted  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Colorado:  79.2  percent 
said  we  need  statutory  spending  limits 
on  Federal  spending;  63.1  percent  favor 
tax  cut  legislation  this  year;  and  85.8 
percent  say  Federal  income  taxes  should 
be  indexed  to  prevent  inflation  from 
shoving  people  into  higher  tax  brackets. 
I,  for  one,  think  it  is  high  time  we  had  a 
Congress  that  listened  to  the  people. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  (Mr. 
MoAKLET)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Waskington,  D.C,  April  8,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washingotn,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith   a  sealed   envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  in  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  4:15  p.m.  on  Monday.  April  7,  1980, 
and   said   to   contain   a   message   from   the 
President  concerning  Iran,  together  with  a 
copy  of  an  Executive  Order. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EOMTTKO  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  TAKEN 
AGAINST  IRAN  PURSUANT  TO  IN- 
TERNATTONAL  EMERGENCY  ECO- 
NOMICS  POWERS  ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC  NO. 
96-292) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  15,  1980.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

WASHiwuroif,  D.C, 

April  11. 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakkr:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  In  the  cnerk's  Office 
at  12:12  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  11,  1980.  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  20th  quar- 
terly report  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  StabUlty. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmvnd  li.  Hensraw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Batmond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


THE  20TH  QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON 
COUNCIL  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-     ) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  15,  1980.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washington,  D.C,  April  8, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  12:08  pjn.  on  Tuesday.  April  8,  1980.  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
report  required  by  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1966. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd    L.    Henshaw,   Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  RE- 
LATING TO  DEVELOPMENTS  DUR- 
ING 1978,  TRANSMITTED  IN  AC- 
CORDANCE WITH  THE  AUTOMO- 
TIVE PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF 
1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  15,  1980). 


n  1250 
TO  ELIMINATE  DUPLICATE  JURIS- 
DICTION    IN    COLLECTIVE    BAR- 
GAININa 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  6613)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  in  order  to  prohibit 
regulation  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  That  section  1  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916  (46  n.S.C.  801 ) ,  la  amended  by  defining 
the  term  "other  person  subject  to  this 
chapter"  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  'other  person  subject  to  this 
chapter'  means  any  person  not  included  In 


the  term  'common  carrier  by  water*,  carrying 
on  the  business  of  forwarding  or  f umlablng 
wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other  terminal 
faculties  in  connection  with  a  common  car- 
rier by  water:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
multiemployer  bargaining  group  when  it 
negotlatea  or  administers  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing agreements  with  a  labor  organlsatton 
repreaentlng  employees  in  the  maritime  or 
stevedoring  Industry  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
common  carrier  by  water  or  other  person 
subject  to  tbla  ciiapter  without  regard  to 
whether  memberahlp  of  said  multiemployer 
bargaining  group  Includes  any  'common  car- 
rier by  water'  or  'any  other  person  subject 
to  this  chapter'." 

(b)  That  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  VS.C.  814) . 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Every  common  carrier  by  water,  or  other 
person  subject  to  this  ch^ter,  shaU  fUe 
Immediately  with  the  Commission  a  true 
copy,  or,  if  oral,  a  true  and  complete  mem- 
orandum, of  every  agreement  with  another 
such  carrier  or  other  person  subject  to  this 
chapter,  or  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof,  to  which  it  may  be  a  party  or  con- 
form in  whole  or  in  part,  fixing  or  regiilatlng 
transportation  rates  or  fares;  giving  or  i«- 
celTlng  s]>eclal  rates  accommodations,  or 
other  special  privileges  or  advantages:  con- 
trolling, regulating,  preventing,  or  destroy- 
ing competition:  pooling  or  apportioning 
earnings,  losses,  or  traffic:  allotting  ports  or 
restricting  or  otherwise  regulating  the  nuin- 
ber  and  character  of  saUlngs  between  ports: 
limiting  or  regiilatlng  In  any  way  the  volume 
or  character  of  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to 
be  carried:  or  in  any  manner  providing  for 
an  exclusive,  preferential,  or  cooperative 
working  arrangement.  The  term  'agreement' 
In  this  section  includee  understandings, 
conferences,  and  other  arrangements:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  ccUectlve  bargaining 
agreements  and  all  provisions  thereof,  be- 
tween a  common  carrier  by  water,  other 
persons  subject  to  this  chapter  or  a  multi- 
employer bargaining  group  and  a  labor 
organization  repreaentlng  employees  in  the 
maritime  or  stevedoring  industry,  and  any 
agreements  preparatory  thereto  among 
members  of  the  multiemployer  bargaining 
group,  and  any  provisions  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  coUective  bargaining  agreement. 
Including  the  means  and  method  of  raising 
the  moneys  for  wagee,  fringe  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits  provided  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  shaU  not  be  deemed 
either  an  agreement  or  a  cooperative  work- 
ing arrangement  subject  to  the  filing  pro- 
vision herein:  ilnd  provided  further.  That 
said  collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
agreements  preparatory  to,  and  for  the  im- 
plementation thereof,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Commission  jurisdiction  for  any 
purpose  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  including,  but  not  llmlt^wl  to.  Sec- 
tions 16, 17  and  23  tbez«of ." 

(c)  "the  first  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the 
Shipping  Act  (46  U.S.C.  816) ,  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows : 

"It  aball  be  unlawful  for  any  shipper,  con- 
signor, consignee,  forwarder,  broker,  or  other 
person,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
thereof,  knowingly  and  wlUfully,  dlrecUy  or 
indirectly,  by  means  of  false  billing,  falae 
classification,  false  weighing,  false  report  of 
weight,  or  by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  de- 
vice or  means  to  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain 
transportation  by  water  for  property  at  leas 
than  the  rates  or  charges  which  would  other- 
wise be  applicable:  Pntvided,  however.  That 
any  charge,  tax  or  assessment  imposed  upon 
cargo  or  any  shipper  or  ocean  carrier  to  fund 
the  fringe  benefit  obligations  under  a  coUec- 
tlve bargaining  agreement  shaU  not  be 
deemed  a  charge  within  the  meaning  of  thU 

(d)  The  flrat  paragraph  of  section  17  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46  U.8.C.  816).  1* 
amended  to  read  as  followa: 
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•"That  no 
elgn  conunerce 
lect  any  rate, 
dlBcrlmlnatory 
unjustly 
States  as 
petitors. 
such    rate,    fan 
charged,  or 
the  extent 
dlscrtmlnatlon 
der  that  the 
mandlng,   c: 
unjustly  disc: 
fare,  or  charge 
charge,  tax  or 
or  any  shipper 
obligations 
agreement  shal 
within  the 


contmon  carrier  by  water  in  for- 
ihall  demand,  charge,  or  col- 
or charge  which  Is  unjxistly 
1  letween  shippers  or  ports,  or 
prejudl  cal  to  exporters  of  the  United 
with  their  foreign  com- 
the  Board  finds  that  any 
or    charge    is    demanded, 
collected  it  may  alter  the  same  to 
to  correct  such  unjtist 
prejudice  and  make  an  or- 
shall  discontinue  de- 
or  collecting  any  such 
rlAlnatory  or  prejudicial  rate, 
Provided,  however.  That  any 
as  sessment  Imposed  upon  cargo 
)r  ocean  carrier  to  fund  the 
a    collective    bargaining 
not   be   deemed  a  charge 
of  this  section." 
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meai  ing 

The  SPEAK  SR  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded  ? 

Mr.  McCLO  SKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  seconc . 

The  SPEAK  E31  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  se  :ond  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  n  )  objection. 

The  SPEAK  SR  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  'lew  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
will  be  recogni:  «d  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  f roi  n  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
KKY)  will  be  lecognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  -ecognlzes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorl ;  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPry  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yle  d  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6613,  legislaticn  which  will  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  (f  1916  to  prohibit  regula- 
tion of  collect]  ve  bargaining  agreements 
by  the  Pedera  Maritime  Commission. 

Section  15  o  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
requires  that  ( ommon  carriers  by  water 
and  "other  persons  subject  to  the  act" 
file  with  the  FMC  certain  maritime 
agreements.  U:  itil  recently,  the  FMC  did 
not  consider  C(  lUective  bargaining  agree- 
ments within  heir  filing  and  review  ju- 
risdiction. The  Supreme  Court  has  now 
foimd  that  such  agreements  are  subject 
to  commission  review.  HJl.  6613  would 
exempt  collect  ve  bargaining  agreements 
from  the  flllnt  and  review  requirements 
of  the  1916  Shi  pping  Act. 

Presently,  tl:  e  shipping  industry  is  the 
only  regulated  industry  where  collective 
bargaining  agreements  are  subject  to 
prior  approval.  The  industry  is  subject 
not  only  to  oui  elaborate  system  of  labor 
laws,  but  also  »  regulation  by  the  FMC. 
an  agency  tota  Uy  lacking  expertise  in  the 
area  of  collect  ve  bargaining. 

niis  preimi  lementation  approval  re- 
quirement wh  ch  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  super  Ise  the  terms  of  collective 
bargaining  agi  cements  will  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  <n  parties  trying  to  reach 
agreements  on  labor  problems.  The  con- 
cept of  labor  snd  management  reaching 
an  agreement  which  represents  merely 
a  tentative  settlement,  which  could  be 
nullified  by  a  ( iovemment  agency,  Is  for- 
eign to  Ameri(  an  labor  law. 

The  FMC  si  pports  this  legislation,  as 
does  the  Depai  tment  of  Labor,  the  APL- 
CIO.  and  varic  us  other  groups  represent- 
ing maritime  nanagement  and  labor. 

Mr.  Speake^.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCLOfcKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  ti  ne  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  no  basic 
objection  to  this  bill.  The  bill  does  no 
more  than  remove  an  unwanted  and  in- 
effectively used  power  from  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  regulate  agree- 
ments between  longshoremen  and  mari- 
time unions  and  the  industry. 

We  have  had  an  omnibus  bill  (HJl. 
6899)  reported  out  of  the  committee  on 
April  2,  1980,  that  we  expect  on  the  floor 
shortly,  and  that  will  accomplish  sub- 
stantially the  same  result. 

The  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  the  Nation,  but 
I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

The  bill  clears  up  an  ambiguous  provi- 
sion in  the  law  that  has  caused  pro- 
tracted litigation  over  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  (FMC)  has, 
or  should  exercise,  jurisdiction  over  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  between 
maritime  and  waterfront  unions  and 
management  concerning  charges  to  be 
paid  by  shippers  to  fund  pension  and 
other  union  benefits. 

The  FMC  initially  argued  that  they 
should  not  consider  such  agreements. 
After  lengthy  litigation,  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  ruled,  5  to  3.  that  the  law 
required  the  FMC  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  us  removes  the  FMC's 
jurisdiction,  but  with  a  reluctant  and 
often  incompetent  FMC,  any  resulting 
damage  to  the  public  interest  is  remote. 
Whatever  may  be  the  public  interest  in 
•preventing  unjust  and  discriminatory 
assessment  of  freight  rates  as  between 
the  value  of  cargoes  as  opposed  to  ton- 
nages, or  between  container  shipments 
and  break-bulk  shipments,  that  public 
interest  is  best  served  by  an  alert  Justice 
Department  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws 
rather  than  trying  to  stir  a  comatose 
and  unwilling  FMC  into  action  it  neither 
wants  to  take  nor  is  capable  of  doing 
well. 

The  FMC,  if  not  ripe  for  abolition, 
has  richly  earned  this  slight  diminution 
in  its  jurisdiction.  Hopefully  the  removal 
of  this  type  of  case  from  its  already  out- 
rageously delayed  docket  will  give  the 
FMC  time  and  energy  to  do  a  better  Job 
in  its  primary  responsibility  to  protect 
shippers  from  far  more  substantial  rapes 
than  the  relatively  minor  depreda- 
tions of  the  longshoremen's  unions  in 
the  past. 

If  pending  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments reflect  abuse  of  the  new  freedom 
of  the  unions,  or  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  prevent  public  injury 
caused  thereby,  we  can  hopefully  devise 
a  legislative  remedy  that  will  protect  the 
public  without  further  increase  in  the 
jurisdiction,  staff  and  length  of  time  for 
decision  of  what  may  well  be  the  most 
ineffective  of  all  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  a  bill  that  will  save  the  Nation,  but 
neither  will  it  do  us  any  great  harm.  It 
merely  removes  from  an  incompetent 
agency,  jurisdiction  over  a  matter  that 
agency  did  not  want  to  concern  itself 
with  in  the  first  place. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  affect  only 
future  collective  bargaining  agreements; 
it  is  not  intended  to  remove  from  PMC 
consideration    or    court    litigation    any 


agreements  which  are  currently  under 
agency  or  court  review. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6613,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  358,  nays  2, 
not  voting  71,  as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  178] 


YEAS— 368 


Abdnor 

Daschle 

Addabbo 

Davis.  Mich. 

Akaka 

dela  Oarza 

Ambro 

Deckard 

Anderson. 

Dellums 

Calif. 

Derrick 

Anderson.  111. 

Derwinski 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Anirews, 

Dicks 

N.  Dak. 

Dlggs 

Annunzlo 

Dlngell 

Anthony 

Dodd 

Applegate 

Donnelly 

Ashbrook 

Doman 

Ashley 

Downey 

Aspln 

Drlnan 

AuCoin 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bafalis 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

BaUey 

Early 

Barnard 

Edgar 

Barnes 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Baimian 

Edwards,  Calif 

Beard,  R.I. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Emery 

Bedell 

English 

Beilenson 

Erdahl 

Benjamin 

Erlenbom 

Bennett 

Ertel 

Bereuter 

Evans.  Del. 

Bethune 

Evans.  Ind. 

Bingham 

Pary 

Blanchard 

Fascell 

Boegs 

Fazio 

Boland 

Fenwlck 

Boiling 

Perraro 

Boner 

Plndley 

Bonior 

Fish 

Bonker 

Fisher 

Bouquard 

Pithian 

Bowen 

FUppo 

Brademas 

Plorio 

Breaux 

Ford,  Mich. 

Brlnkley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Brodhead 

Forsythe 

Broomfleld 

Fountain 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fowler 

BroyhlU 

Frenzel 

Buchanan 

Frost 

Bure;ener 

Puqua 

Burlison 

OaydOB 

Burton,  John 

Gephardt 

Byron 

Oialmo 

Carney 

Oilman 

Carter 

Gingrich 

Cavanaugb 

Oinn 

Cheney 

Ollckman 

Clausen 

Gonzalez 

Clay 

Ooodling 

Cleveland 

Gore 

Coemo 

Oradison 

Coleman 

Gramm 

Collins,  ni. 

Grassley 

Conable 

Gray 

Conte 

Green 

Conyers 

Grisham 

Corcoran 

Guarlnl 

Gorman 

Gudeer 

Cotter 

Ouyer 

Coughlln 

Hagedom 

Courter 

Hall,  Ohio 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hall.  Tex. 

D'Amours 

Hamilton 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hammer- 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

schmldt 

Danlelson 

Hance 

Dannemeyer 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

HIghtower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  OUa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Loviry 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McBade 

McEwen 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 
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Moakley 

Roberts 

Stewart 

MoUoban 

Robinson 

Stockman 

Montgomery 

Roe 

Stratton 

Moore 

Rose 

Studds 

Moorbead,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Stump 

Mottl 

RostenkowsU 

Synuns 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Synar 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Tauke 

Murtba 

Roybal 

Taylor 

Myers.  Ind. 

Royer 

Thomas 

Natcher 

Rudd 

Traxler 

Neal 

Runnels 

Udall 

Nedzi 

Sabo 

Ullman 

Nelson 

Santlnl 

Van  Deerlln 

Nichols 

Satterfleld 

Vander  Jagt 

Nolan 

Sawyer 

Vanik 

Nowak 

Scheuer 

Vento 

O'Brien 

Schroeder 

Volkmer 

Oberstar 

Scbulze 

Walgren 

Ottlnger 

SebeUus 

Walker 

Fanetta 

Selberling 

Wampler 

Patten 

Sensenbrenner 

Waxman 

Paul 

Shannon 

Weaver 

Pease 

Sharp 

Weiss 

Pepper 

Shelby 

Whltehurst 

Perkins 

Shumway 

Whitley 

Petri 

Shuster 

Whlttaker 

Peyser 

Simon 

Whitten 

Pickle 

Skelton 

Williams.  Mont 

Porter 

Smith,  Iowa 

Williams.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Winn 

Price 

Snowe 

Wolff 

Pursell 

Snyder 

Wolpe 

Qulllen 

Solarz 

Wright 

Quayle 

Solomon 

Wydler 

Rahall 

Spellman 

Wylle 

Rallsback 

Spence 

Yates 

Rangel 

St  Germain 

Yatron 

Ratchford 

Stack 

Young,  Alaska 

Regula 

Staggers 

Young,  Fla. 

Reuss 

S^an^eland 

Young.  Mo. 

Rhodes 

Stanton 

Zablockl 

Richmond 

Stark 

Zeferettl 

Rlnaldo 

Steed 

Rltter 

Stenholm 
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Albosta 

Foley 

Mathls 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Moffett 

Archer 

Gibbons 

Moorbead. 

Atkinson 

Goldwater 

Calif. 

Badham 

Hansen 

Murphy,  111. 

Baldus 

Harsha 

Myers,  Pa. 

BevUl 

Hefner 

Oakar 

Biaggl 

Heftel 

Obey 

Brooks 

Hlnson 

Pashayan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Patterson 

Burton,  Phillip  Holtzman 

Prltchard 

Campbell 

Hughes 

Rodlno 

Carr 

Jeffords 

Russo 

Chappell 

Jenrette 

Stokes 

Chisholm 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Swift 

dinger 

Kazen 

Thompson 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Trlble 

Crane,  Philip 

Kindness 

Watklns 

Davis,  B.C. 

Lederer 

White 

Devlne 

Lehman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dixon 

Luken 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Dougherty 

McDonald 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Eckhardt 

McHugh 

Wlrth 

Evans,  Oa. 

McKlnney 

Wyatt 

n  1310 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Moorbead  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  nilnolB. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Rnsso  with  Mr.  Trlble. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Hlnson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Haraha. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  BeviU. 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 


ISi.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  dinger. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  aa  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6554,  MARITIME  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  629  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  629 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move, 
clause  7  of  rule  xm  to  the  contrary  not- 
virlthstandlng,  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  (3ommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6564)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bUl  shall 
be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  ^aU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Zeferetti)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  629  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6554, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  Rules  Committee  has  granted 
an  open  rule  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled betweoi  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  m«nber  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  In 


addition,  the  committee  has  granted  a 
waiver  of  clause  7,  rule  XTTT.  due  to  the 
incomplete  cost  estimate  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
amendment  process,  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendmoits  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  requests  an 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981  of 
$582,174,000  and  for  fiscal  year  1982  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  These  funds 
will  go  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
or  reconstruction  of  vessels,  for  construc- 
tion-differential subsidies,  for  maritime 
training  at  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  and  for  numerous  other  pro- 
grams all  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
continued  success  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet. 

The  amount  authorized  represents 
$15,100,000  over  the  request  in  the  most 
recent  administration  budget.  I  believe 
this  increase  is  justified  and  in  particu- 
lar the  $10,000,000  that  is  earmarked  for 
the  fimding  of  a  sealift  readiness  exer- 
cise, this  exercise  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  questionable  ability 
of  our  merchant  marine  fleet  to  respond 
to  an  emergency. 

As  Chairman  Murphy  continually 
stated  during  Rules  Committee  hearings, 
we  cannot  allow  any  further  erosion  of 
our  merchant  marine  fleet.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  keep  this  in  mind  during  the 
debate  on  this  measure  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  so  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  most 
vital  legislation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  1  hour 
of  general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Maritime  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  biU  will 
be  open  to  all  amendments  which  comp\! 
with  the  standing  rules  of  the  House 
There  Is  one  waiver  of  points  of  ordei . 
Clause  7  of  rule  '^nT  requires  a  commit- 
tee estimate  of  the  costs  which  would  be 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the  bill  "in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  reported  and  in 
each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year  •  •  '."In  this  case,  the  com- 
mittee report  gives  the  total  cost  of  the 
legislation,  but  not  a  year-by-year  break- 
down. Therefore,  the  waiver  is  included 
to  remedy  this  technical  problem. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6554  is  to  authw- 
ize  certain  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Maritime  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  bill  authorizes  $234.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  C<Hnmerce,  as  well  as  $347.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1981  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  liquidation  of  contract  authority  for 
operating-differential  subsidies.  I  am  in- 
formed the  genUeman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  the  words  "such  sums"  for  fis- 
cal year  1982.  This  is  a  good  amendment 
and  I  hope  it  is  adopted.  "Hie  bill  also 
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resi  onslbillty  of  the  taxpayers 
qublic  office  those  indivld- 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a^d  there  were — ^yeas  359,  nays  0, 
not  voting  72,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Dodd 

Kramer 

Addabbo 

E)onnelly 

LaFalce 

Akaka 

Doman 

Lagomarslno 

Albosta 

Downey 

Latta 

Ambro 

Drlnan 

Leach.  La. 

Anderson, 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Calif. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lee 

Anicrson.  111. 

Early 

Lehman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Edgar 

Leland 

Andrews. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lent 

N.Dak. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Levltas 

Annunzlo 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Lewis 

Anthony 

Emery 

Livingston 

Applegate 

English 

loeffler 

Ashbrook 

Erdahl 

Long,  La. 

Aspln 

Erlenbom 

Long.  Md. 

Atkinson 

Ertel 

Lott 

AuColn 

Evans.  Del. 

Lowry 

Bafalls 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lujan 

BaUey 

Pary 

Lundlne 

Barnard 

Fascell 

Lunexen 

Barnes 

Fazio 

McClory 

Bauman 

Fenwick 

McCloskey 

Beard,  R.I. 

Perraro 

McCormack 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Pintley 

McDade 

Bedell 

Fish 

McEwen 

Betlenson 

Fisher 

McKay 

Benlamln 

Flthlan 

McKlnney 

Bennett 

Fllppo 

Mailman 

Bereuter 

Florlo 

Magulre 

Bethune 

Ford,  Mich. 

Markey 

Blne;ham 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Marks 

Blanchard 

Forsythe 

Marlenee 

Boe;os 

Fountain 

Marriott 

Boland 

Frenzel 

Martin 

Boiling 

Frost 

Matsul 

Boner 

Puqua 

Mattox 

Bonlor 

Oaydos 

Mavroules 

Bonker 

Oeohardt 

MazzoU 

Bouquard 

Oilman 

Mica 

Bowen 

Gingrich 

Michel 

Brademas 

Olnn 

Mikulski 

BreanT 

OllcVmsn 

Miller,  Calif. 

Brlnkley 

Ooldwater 

Miller.  Ohio 

Brodhead 

Gon7alez 

Mlneta 

Broomneld 

Ooodllng 

MInlsh 

Brown.  Calif. 

Gore 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

BroyhlU 

Gra-lison 

Moakley 

Buchanan 

Oramm 

Molloban 

BurKener 

Orassley 

Moore 

Burllson 

Oreen 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Burton,  John 

Grlsham 

Mottl 

Butler 

Oudger 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Byron 

Guyer 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Campbell 

Hafedom 

Myers,  Ind. 

Carney 

Hall.  Ohio 

Natcher 

Carter 

Hall.  Ter. 

Neal 

Cavanaugh 

Hamilton 

Nedzi 

Cheney 

Hammer- 

Nelson 

Chlsholm 

schmidt 

Nichols 

Clausen 

Hance 

Nolan 

Clay 

Hanley 

Nowak 

Cleveland 

Harris 

O'Brien 

Coelho 

Harsha 

Oberstar 

Coleman 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Colllnr  ni. 

Heckler 

Ottln^er 

Conable 

Hlghtower 

Panetta 

Conte 

HlUls 

Patten 

Conyera 

Holland 

Paul 

Corcoran 

Hol<enbeck 

Peaie 

Gorman 

Hopkins 

Pepper 

Cotter 

Horton 

Perkins 

Coughlln 

Howard 

Petri 

Cojirter 

Hubbard 

Peyser 

Crane,  Daniel 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

Crane,  PhlUp 

Hutto 

Porter 

D'Amoura 

Hyde 

Preyer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ichord 

Price 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Ireland 

Pursell 

Danlelson 

Jacobs 

Quavle 

Dannemeyer 

Jeffries 

QuUlen 

Daschle 

Jenkins 

RahaU 

Davis.  Mich. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Railsback 

de  la  Oarza 

Jones.  N.C. 

Raneel 

Deckard 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ratchford 

DeUums 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Regula 

Derrick 

Ka^enmeler 

Reuss 

Derwlnakl 

Kelly 

Rhodes 

Devlne 

Klldee 

Richmond 

Dickinson 

Kogovsek 

Rinaldo 

Dicks 

Koatmayer 

Rlttar 

Roberts 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Vanlk 

Robinson 

Snowe 

Vento 

Roe 

Snyder 

Volkmer 

Rose 

Solomon 

Walgren 

Rosenthal 

Spellman 

Walker 

Rostenkowski 

Spence 

Wampler 

Roth 

St  Germain 

Watklna 

Rousselot 

Stack 

Waxman 

Roybal 

Staggers 

Weaver 

Royer 

Stangeland 

Weiss 

Rudd 

Stanton 

Whltehurst 

Runnels 

Stark 

Whitley 

Sabo 

Steed 

Whlttaker 

Santlni 

Stenholm 

Whttten 

Satterfleld 

Stewart 

Williams,  Mont 

Sawyer 

Stockman 

Williams,  Ohio 

Scheuer 

Stratton 

Winn 

Schroeder 

Studds 

Wolff 

Schulze 

Stump 

Wolpe 

Sebelius 

Symms 

Wright 

Selberllng 

Synar 

Wydler 

Sensenbrenner 

Tauke 

Wylle 

Shannon 

Taylor 

Yates 

Sharp 

Thomas 

Yatron 

Shelby 

Thompson 

Shumway 

Traxler 

Young,  Fla. 

Shuster 

Udall 

Young,  Mo. 

Simon 

Ullman 

Zablockl 

Skelton 

Van  Deerlin 

Zeferettl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 
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Alexander 

Olbbons 

Moffett 

Archer 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Ashley 

Guarlni 

Moorhead. 

Badham 

Hansen 

Calif. 

Baldus 

Harkln 

Murphy,  m. 

Bevill 

Hefner 

Murtha 

Biaggl 

Heftel 

Myers,  Pa. 

Brooks 

Hinson 

Oakar 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Burton,  Phillip 

Holtzman 

Patterson 

Carr 

Hughes 

Prttchard 

Chappell 

Jeffords 

Rodmo 

Cllnger 

Jenrette 

Russo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Solarz 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kazen 

Stokes 

Dlgga 

Kemp 

Swift 

Dlngell 

Kindness 

Trible 

Dixon 

Leach.  Iowa 

White 

Dougherty 

Lederer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eckhardt 

Lloyd 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Luken 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Foley 

McDonald 

Wlrth 

Fowler 

McHugh 

Wyatt 

Garcia 

Mathis 

Giaimo 

MltcheU,  Md. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Glalmo  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Cllnger. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Baldus  with  Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Guarlni  with  Mr.  Hinson. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Carr  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Luk«n. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McDonald. 
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Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Kindness. 
Sir.    Gray    with    Mr.    Charles    WUson 
Texas. 
Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr.  Prttchard. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HON. 


D  1340 
RAPHAEL  MUSTO 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Raphael  Musto,  be  permitted  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  today.  His  certifi- 
cate of  election  has  not  arrived,  but  there 
is  no  contest,  and  no  question  has  been 
raised  w'th  regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  kindly  accompany  the  newly 
elected  candidate  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
to  take  the  oath  of  office? 

Mr.  MUSTO  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


MARITIME  APPROPRIATIONS  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1981  AND  1982 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the. 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6554)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly)  .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Ilie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6554,  with  Mr. 
Moakley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  will 
lie  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6554,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  certain 
maritime  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

On  March  12,  1980,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  favorably 
reported  on  H.R.  6554.  This  authorization 
bill  will  allocate  fimds  to  assure  that  the 
merchant  marine  is,  at  least  minimally. 


able  to  perform  its  fimcti<»is  in  time  of 
peace  and  and  in  time  of  war.  We  cannot 
sit  back  and  allow  the  further  erosion  of 
our  merchant  fieet  and  shipbuilding  base. 
The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
requests  an  appropriation  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $582,174,000.  This 
is  broken  down  as  follows:  $135,000,000  to 
subsidize  ship  construction:  $347,697,000 
for  operating-differential  subsidies:  $18,- 
750,000  for  research  and  development 
activities;  $7,208,000  for  reserve  fieet  ex- 
pansion and  maintenance,  $26,763,000  for 
maritime  education  and  training,  and 
$41,656,000  for  maritime  administration 
operating  expenses. 

The  amounts  which  would  be  author- 
ized by  this  bill  are  $15,100,000  higher 
than  the  request  appearing  in  the  admin- 
istration budget  of  January  of  this  year. 
$10,000,000  of  these  additional  funds  are 
for  the  express  purpose  of  fimding  a  sea- 
lift  readiness  exercise.  Hearings  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee this  past  year  emphasized  the 
questionable  readiness  of  our  merchant 
fieet,  and  indicated  the  need  to  ascertain 
the  ability  of  the  fleet  to  respond  to  an 
emergency. 

The  remaining  $5,100,000  are  addi- 
tional allocations  for  education  and 
training.  These  additional  sums  will  pro- 
vide $3  million  for  the  express  purpose 
of  renovating  the  training  vessel  of  the 
California  Maritime  Academy:  And 
$2,100,000  for  fuel  oil  for  State  schools. 

On  February  26  and  28  of  this  year  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Maritime  Education  and 
Training  held  a  hearing  on  February  25 
to  examine  the  sections  of  the  bill  related 
to  maritime  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. Based  on  these  hearings,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  programs  represent  the 
minimum  authorization  necessary  to 
maintain  a  competitive  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCXOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily,  the  mari- 
time authorization  bill  would  be  the  oc- 
casion for  another  long  and  bitter  de- 
bate over  maritime  operating  and 
construction  subsidies,  mismanagement 
of  shipping  and  shipyard  companies, 
feather-bedding  practices  of  maritime 
labor  and  the  misuse  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  political  lobbying  purposes. 

This  year,  however,  these  crucial  and 
substantive  Issues  wiU  be  battled  out 
when  the  omnibus  maritime  reform  bill, 
HJl.  6899.  reported  by  the  Merchsmt 
Marine  Committee  on  April  2,  comes  to 
the  floor,  hopefully  in  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  the  backlog  of  major  con- 
gressional business,  together  with  the 
necessity  for  thorough  and  complete 
study  of  the  omnibus  bill — ^perhaps  the 
most  important  maritime  bill  since 
1916 — it  seems  to  me  both  presumptuous 
and  unwise  to  fight  the  same  issues  twice 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  to  do  so  under 
the  narrow  umbrella  of  the  annual 
MarAd  authorization  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  we 
pass  this  bill  with  disspatch,  each  of  us 
taking  note  that  our  entire  and  very  im- 


portant maritime  policy  will  be  before 
the  Nation  for  decision  very  shortly  and 
that  the  setting  of  maritime  goals  and 
policy  for  the  balance  of  this  century  is 
worthy  of  careful  and  comprehensive 
study  and  preparation. 

There  are  two  amendments,  both  of 
which  I  believe  deserve  favorable  action. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
correct  an  oversight  and  limit  the  au- 
thorization to  1  year  instead  of  2.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  opposition  to  that 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  will  ask  to  restore  $1.7  million 
to  the  Federal  academy  at  Kings  Point, 
largely  on  the  practical  grounds  that  the 
committee's  decision  to  transfCT  these 
funds  to  the  six  State  academies  will  be 
lost  in  the  appropriations  process  any- 
way under  the  press  of  our  new  unity  of 
purpose  to  cut  unplanned  spending.  The 
harsh  truth  is  that  the  spending  of  this 
$1.7  million  at  Kings  Point  had  been 
planned.  The  State  academies,  while 
they  could  certainly  use  additional 
fimds — and  I  respect  the  decision  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  in  this  respect, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon — have  cer- 
tainly not  counted  on  nor  planned  nor 
indeed  even  requested  the  transfer  of 
funds  that  the  committee  bill  initially 
proposed. 

BAr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  tram 
Maine  (Mr.  Emery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Mari- 
time Administration  authorization  for 
1981.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  crucial  nature  of 
the  amendments  that  the  Maritime 
Education  and  Training  Select  Commit- 
tee offered  to  this  bilL 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Con- 
gress must  support  the  State  maritime 
academies  if  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  its  high  standards  of  training 
that  are  necessary  for  safe  operation  of 
increasingly  sophisticated  vessels. 

Last  year,  in  recogniti(Hi  of  this  fact, 
the  House  accepted  an  amendment  I 
offered  that  authorized  $1J  million  for 
fuel  assistance  for  training  vessels  to 
the  State  maritime  academies.  The 
Maritime  Administration,  also  recogniz- 
ing this  need,  has  requested  funding  for 
fuel  assistance,  but  OMB  has  deleted  the 
item  without  justification. 

At-sea  training  is  the  most  critical 
portion  of  a  cadet's  education.  Only  in 
the  training  cruise  format  can  the  cadet 
practice  and  experience  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  a  large  cargo  vessel.  Ship  simu- 
lators, while  an  tacreaslngly  useful  tool, 
do  not  provide  a  completely  realistic 
experience.  Training  aboard  commercial 
vessels  does  not  allow  for  the  practice 
and  mistakes  necessary  for  a  sound 
learning  experience. 

Fuel  costs  have  increased  nearly  ten- 
fold since  1970  and  are  now  seriously 
threatening  the  ability  of  the  State 
academies  to  provide  the  6  months  of 
sea  cruising  time  required  by  the  Coast 
Guard  for  officer  Ucensing. 

The  importance  of  fuel  assistance  to 
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Moreover,  a  strong  U.S.-flag  fleet  elim- 
inates another  American  weakness — the 
dependence  on  foreign  governments  for 
the  use  of  their  flag  fleets.  The  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  rise  of  foreign 
flagged,  U.S.-owned  vessels  will  only  in- 
crease. The  oceans  of  the  world  are  be- 
coming as  political  as  its  parliaments. 

The  requirements  of  national  security 
provide  reason  enough  to  maintain  a 
strong  merchant  marine.  The  stagger- 
ing growth  of  world  trade — trade  which 
the  United  States  generates  the  largest 
share — redoubles  the  importance  of  an 
American  flag  merchant  marine. 

The  U.S.-flag  fleet  competes  with 
heavily  subsidized  national  fleets  whose 
carriage  is  increased  by  cargo  preference 
laws.  Over  40  nations  now  allocate  spe- 
cific percentages  of  cargo  to  their  na- 
tional fleets.  In  addition,  they  enjoy  ex- 
tremely favorable  tax,  tariff,  customs 
ani  berthing  treatment. 

The  United  States  must  also  compete 
with  the  growing  and  aggressive  state- 
controlled  fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To- 
tally subsidized  by  the  state,  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  operates  for  political 
and  military — as  well  as  economic  mo- 
tives. The  Soviets  use  their  fleet  to  show 
the  flag  throughout  the  world,  to  estab- 
lish political  entree  into  ttiird  world 
countries,  as  well  as  to  win  foreign 
exchange. 

Only  a  renewed  national  commitment 
to  a  strong  American  merchant  fleet  will 
sustain  the  innovation,  ingenuity  and 
efficiency  which  has  characterized  the 
American  merchant  marine  for  two  cen- 
turies. America's  shipbuilding  industry 
has  been  a  world  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated vessels  afloat.  Such  major 
breakthroughs  as  container  ships,  barge- 
carrying  vessels  and  roll-on /roll-off  ships 
originated  in  the  United  States.  These 
technological  advances  have  generated 
direct  savings  to  American  consumers. 

H.R.  6554  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  America's  shipbuilding  base 
and  its  trading  future.  The  authorization 
for  construction  differential  subsidy  will 
result  in  a  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  of  $267  million,  and  1,900-2,900 
man-years  of  work  in  U^S.  shipyards. 
The  CDS  budget  sustain*^  woricforce 
crucial  to  the  integrity  of  our  defense 
industrial  base,  and  supports  thousands 
of  jobs — jobs  which  are  increasingly 
being  filled  by  minority  workers.  In  fact, 
since  1969  minority  employment  in  U.S. 
yards  has  increased  from  19.6  to  28.1 
percent  of  the  work  force. 

Equally  important.  CDS  a*ds  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  retain  its 
important  defense-related  industrial 
capability.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  indicated  that  future  wars  will 
allow  no  time  to  construct  or  recon- 
struct the  industrial  facilities  for  mo- 
bilization; nor  would  there  be  adequate 
time  for  the  training  of  new  person- 
nel. Our  mobilization  would  have  to 
be  carried  out  with  the  industrial  base 
existing  in  peacetime.  Any  reduction  of 
yard  capacity  or  manpower  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  our  national  defense. 

The  operating  differential  subsidy 
supports  147  liners  and  26  bulk  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  flying  the  UJ5.  flag. 


These  ships  are  the  foundation  of  our 
available  seal  if  t  for  military  cargo  and 
equipment.  Without  available  ODS, 
these  ships  would  either  be  unable  to 
operate,  or  operate  under  foreign  regis- 
try. This  would  seriously  undermine  our 
ability  to  support  our  troops  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

In  addition,  shipowners  now  receiving 
ODS  are  required  to  replace  their  ves- 
sels with  ships  built  in  U.S.  yards.  The 
result  is  additional  domestic  construc- 
tion when  these  ships  reach  the  end  of 
their  useful  life,  further  buttressing  our 
industrial  capacity. 

Still,  much  remains  undone.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  must  recognize  that  a  strong 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine  serves  our 
political  and  strategic,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic objectives.  The  legislation  before 
us  today  maintains  a  merchant  marine 
in  a  state  of  decline.  We  must  act 
promptly  and  decisively  to  reverse  this 
disquieting  trend. 

I  urge  my  toUeagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tingwshed  colleagues,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  6554,  the  maritime  au- 
thorization bill.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  vital  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  a  viable  U.S.-flag  merchant 
marine — vital  not  only  for  our  national 
defense  but  also  for  our  economic  securi- 
ty. By  providing  continued  funding  for 
construction  and  operating  differential 
sulisidies,  research  and  development,  and 
maritime  education  and  training,  we 
will  sustain  efiQcient  and  competitive  U.S. 
facilities  for  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair, and  assure  the  continuity  of  reg- 
ularly scheduled  service  for  U.S.  imports 
and  exports.  While  I  strongly  support 
these  provisions,  of  particular  interest  to 
me  is  the  section  pertaining  to  maritime 
education  and  training. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  recommends  that 
$13.4  million  be  authorized  for  flnancial 
assistance  to  State  marine  schools,  with 
an  additional  $1.9  million  for  supple- 
mentary training  courses.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse such  a  recommendation.  An  in- 
cipient crisis  is  facing  State  maritime 
schools  in  education  and  training.  A  cur- 
rent shortage  of  licensed  deck  and  en- 
gineering officers  exists  for  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels, and  is  anticipated  to  extend  through 
most  of  the  1980's;  State  academy  train- 
ing vessels  are  in  a  serious  state  of 
deterioration ;  and  the  increasing  cost  of 
fuel  is  having  a  disastrous  impact  on 
State  academies'  operating  budgets. 
These  are  serious  problems  confronting 
our  six  State  maritime  academies,  in- 
cluding the  Maine  Maritime  Academy 
located  in  Castine,  Maine.  Rear  Admiral 
Rogers,  superintendent  of  Maine  mari- 
time, has  testified  on  the  critical  nature 
of  these  issues. 

The  committee  of  origin,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  amended  the  administration's 
request  by  providing  additional  funds  to 
forestall  this  crisis. 

At  the  present  time,  about  1,100  new 
merchant  marine  ofiBcers  enter  the  in- 
dustry each  year.  Of  these  about  600  or 
approximate^  one-half  graduate  from 
the  State  maritime  academies.  Unless  ttiis 
legislation  receives  favorable  considera- 
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tion,  one  or  more  of  these  academies  may 
be  forced  to  terminate  operations  in  the 
near  future.  Our  academies  c(Histitute 
the  major  and  least  costly  source  of  new 
trained  oCScers  for  our  merchant  marine 
and  are  an  increasingly  important  sup- 
plement of  naval  oflQcers.  Given  our  vai- 
stable  global  situation,  and  the  critical 
value  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  to  our 
national  defense,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
Federal  Government  provide  its  share  of 
support  for  the  State  maritime  acade- 
mies. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  today  in  support  of  this  farsighted 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  for 
words.  It  has  become  a  habit  for  me  to 
defend  the  MARAD  authorization,  be- 
cause for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  the 
construction  and  operating  subsidies  in 
the  program  have  come  under  attack 
every  time  Congress  considers  it. 

While  it  heartens  me  that  there  is  no 
attempt  this  year  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
these  subsidies,  it  is  tragic  that  the 
plight  of  our  ocean  transport  system  is 
forced  to  our  attention  by  the  crises  we 
face  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

These  subsidies  are  only  enough  to 
slow  down  the  decline  of  our  merchant 
fleet  and  the  evaporation  of  our  ship- 
building industry.  While  CDS  and  ODS 
may  seem  to  some  to  be  extravagant 
giveaways,  they  hardly  match  the  efforts 
of  our  competitors  on  the  seas.  The 
Japanese  and  Koreans  have  set  no  limit 
on  underwriting  their  shipbuilding  in- 
dustries. The  Soviets  do  not  consider 
proflt  and  efficiency  in  the  establishment 
of  a  massive,  modem  merchant  fleet 
which  is  completely  integrated  with  their 
navy. 

In  response,  we  seem  willing  to  export 
our  shipbuilding  industry  and  watch  our 
fleet  wither  to  the  point  that  only  4  per- 
cent of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries 
is  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  As  a  result, 
we  are  particularly  vulnerable  in  times, 
such  as  now,  of  international  crisis. 

So,  it  is  with  relief  that  I  see  these  sub- 
sidies considered  unopposed  today.  And 
I  hope  that  our  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  report  other  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  which  will  reverse  the 
sad  and  frightening  trend  of  the  last  20 
years.* 

*  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
6554  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  authorization  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  it  directly  aims  at  a  key 
objective  of  amendments  made  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  the  re- 
development of  a  dry  bulk  fleet  under  the 
U.S.  flag.  Five  dry  bulk  vessels  will  be 
built  with  the  construction  funds  made 
available  under  H.R.  6554.  As  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  the  dry  bulk  sector 
of  the  U.S.  fleet  has  deteriorated  to 
where  only  2  percent  of  our  dry  bulk  im- 
ports are  carried  in  U.S.  vessels.  This  is 
complicated  further  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  developed  an  increas- 
ing reliance  on  the  imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  difficult  position. 
We  are  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of 


foreign  owners  of  raw  materials  and  on 
foreign-owned  transportation  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  raw  materials  that  are 
critical  for  our  economy  and  security. 

Thus,  the  need  for  MARAD  to  carry 
out  its  initiatives  to  address  this  situa- 
tion cannot  be  overstressed. 

MARAD's  construction  program  is 
crucial  to  attract  new  orders  to  Ameri- 
can shipyards.  This  strong  shipbuilding 
capability  is  crucial  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

As  a  whole,  the  flscal  year  1981  mari- 
time authorization  is  a  cornerstone  for 
continuation  of  our  maritime  policy  that 
a  strong  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  is  an 
essential  component  in  our  economy  and 
defense. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  6554  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
nepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1981  and  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the 
appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  CoDunerce.  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  as  follows: 

(1)  For  acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  vessels  and  constructlon- 
dlfTerentlal  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  Incident  to  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of  ships, 
not  to  exceed.  »135.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1982; 

(2)  For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
foi-  operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $347,69  7,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982; 

(3)  For  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities,  not  to  exceed  $28,- 
750.000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  the  amounts  authorized  for 
research  and  development  there  Is  specifically 
authorized  $10,000,000  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
conducting  a  seal  1ft  readiness  exercise  prior 
to  the  end  of  calendar  year  1980.  with  a  re- 
port on  the  outcome  of  the  exercise  made  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  prior 
to  February  1.  1981; 

(4)  For  maritime  education  and  training 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  $26,763,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  including  not  to  exceed  $18,201,000 
for  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 
$8,680,000  for  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schools,  and  $1,882,000  for  supple- 
mentary training  courses  authorized  under 
section  216(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
flscal  year  1982;  and 

(5)  For  operating  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$38,861,000  for  flscal  year  1981.  Including  not 
to  exceed  $7,208,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses, 
and  $31,656,000  for  other  operating  expenses, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  flscal  year  1981  and  1982,  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  such  additional  si^^le- 
mental  amounts  for  the  activities  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  under  section 
2  of  this  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law,  and  for 
Increased  costs  for  public  utilities,  food  serv- 
ice, and  other  expenses  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rino Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (during  the 


reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COlCmTTKE    AMEMDMKim 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  Une  16, 
strike  out  "28,750,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$18,760,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  2,  line  18 
through  26,  strike  out — 
Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  authorized 
for  research  and  development  there  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  10.000,000  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conducting  a  sealift  readiness 
exercise  prior  to  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1980,  with  a  report  on  the  outcome  of  the 
exercise  made  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  prior  to  February  1,  1981. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line  2, 
strike  out  "$26,763,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$31,863,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line 
3.  strike  out  "$18,201,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$16,621,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  Une  6, 
strike  out  "$6,680,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$13,460,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  Une  6. 
after  "schools"  insert  the  following:  of  thU 
amount,  $3,000,000  shall  be  to  renovate  the 
training  ship  of  the  California  Maritime 
Academy  and  $2,100,000  shaU  be  for  fuel  oil 
for  State  marine  school  training  vessels. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amoidment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  Une 
13,  strike  out  "$38,864,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  •$48,864,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
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read  as  follows: 

t  mendment:    On  page  3.  line 

w  jrd  "expenses".  Insert:    :  Pto- 

( if    the    amounts    authorized 
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comAilttees  of  Congress  prior   to 

19U;.". 

The  commii  tee  amendment  was  agreed 
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OFFEEED     BT     MR.     SNTDEK 


as  follows : 

offered   by   Mr.   Sntdeh:    On 

and  4,  strike  "Maritime  Ap- 

A^thorlzatlon    Act    for    Fiscal 

1982"    and    Insert    In   Ueu 

Appropriations  Authorlza- 

Year  1981". 

4.  strike  "jrears  1981  and 

In  Ueu  thereof  "year  1981". 

U^es  9  and  10,  strike  "1981,  and 

be  necessary  for  flscal  year 

In  lieu  thereof  "1981;". 

lines   13  and  14.  strike  "1981. 

as  may  be  necessary  for  flscal 

Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1981;". 

U^es  17,  18  and  25.  strike  "1981. 

fts  may  be  necessary  for  flscal 

Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1981;". 

nes  II  and  12,  strike  ",  and 

be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 

In  Ueu  thereof  ";". 
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to  authorize  and  to 
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appropriations  for  programs 
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nrt: 


of    New    York.    Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenum 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am  hap- 
py that  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  ,  brought  up  this  issue. 

Speaking  as  a  member,  and  chairman 
of  this  committee,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  an 
open-ended  authorization,  because  it 
takes  away  the  necessary  oversight  and 
authorizing  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  certainly  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  scrutinize  all  recommended  ex- 
penditures and  to  limit  or  increase  them, 
if  necessary,  as  the  programs  and  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  demand. 

I  would  be  happy  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  are  glad  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  cure  an  oversight,  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBEO     BT     MR.     WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff;  Page  3. 
strike  lines  1  through  12  and  insert: 

(4)  For  maritime  education  and  training 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  $31,863,000  for  flscal 
year  1981,  including  not  to  exceed  $18,201,000 
for  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
$11,780,000  for  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schools,  and  $1,882,000  for  supple- 
mentary training  courses  authorized  under 
section  216(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  6554,  the  Maritime 
Administration  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  amendment  wiU 
simply  restore  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $3.36  million  for  the  moderniza- 
tion program  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y. 
During  the  markup  session  conducted  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  this  authorization  was  re- 
duced by  half  with  the  deleted  funds 
being  transferred  to  the  six  State  acad- 
emies. I  would  like  to  strongly  emphasize 
that  my  amendment  will  not  increase 
the  total  authorization  but  will  transfer 
the  necessary  funds  back  to  the  U.S. 
Academy  from  which  it  was  taken.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  funds  must  be  restored 
to  allow  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy to  fulfill  the  congressional  mandate 
to  modernize  its  facilities.  The  perceived 
inadequacies  of  the  State  academies 
should  not  be  corrected  at  the  expense 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

In  1974  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  recognized  this  deficiency  and 
authorized  a  10-year  program  to  reno- 
vate the  existing  warbuUt  and  prewar 
structures  and  provide  some  very  essen- 


tial academic,  recreational  and  adminis- 
tration facilities  needed  to  effectively 
maintain  the  Academy's  training  mis- 
sion. 

The  Academy's  request  of  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1981  at  $3,360,000  represents 
a  significant  decrease  from  the  average 
annual  amounts  appropriated  in  prior 
years  for  the  modernization  program. 
For  example,  it  is  $320,000  lower  than 
the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1980  for  this  program.  They  deliberately 
reduced  their  request  for  funds  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Academy  to  par- 
tially offset  the  increased  funds  needed 
to  cover  the  fiscal  year  1981  cost  to  the 
agency  of  the  October  1979  pay  increase. 

The  modernization  projects  that  are 
to  be  accomplisned  with  the  funds  that  I 
am  requesting  for  flscal  year  1981  are  as 
follows: 

Renovation  and  replacement  of 
steam  propulsion  laboratory  In 
Pulton  HaU $400,000 

Construction  of  a  new  Public 
Works  Department  building 1.659.000 

Renovation  and  replacement  of 
utilities  in  four  barracks  build- 
ings   718.000 

Waterfront  rehabilitation  and  ren- 
ovation         290.000 

Relocation  of  Media  Center  to 
Bland  Library 172,000 

Architect  and  engineering  services 
for  the  renovatlun  of  Fltcb  and 
Furuseth  Hall  buUdings 121 ,  000 


Total   3,360.000 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point  a  brief  description  of  these 
projects: 

Descbiption  of  the  Projects 
renovation     and     replacement    of    steam 

proft7l8ion  labokatort  in  ftn.ton  raix 

In  FY  1980  the  academic  engineering 
building,  Fulton  Hall,  will  be  renovated  to 
meet  standard  habltabillty  requirements. 
However,  insufficient  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  upgrade  the  steam  propulsion 
laboratory  to  meet  the  basic  needs  for  ma- 
rine engineering  training  in  steam  propul- 
sion systems.  The  existing  steam  laboratory 
is  almost  40  years  old  and  Is  technically  and 
functionally  obsolete  and  operationally  un- 
reliable for  instructional  purposes. 

Although  dlesel  engine  propulsion  Is  ex- 
pected to  become  the  dominant  power  source 
in  new  ship  construction,  there  wUl  be  a 
continuing  need  for  training  In  the  modem, 
sophisticated  steam  turbine  engines  that 
will  propel  U.S.  flag  vessels  at  least  for  the 
next  20  years.  The  requested  $400,000  wUl 
fund  the  procurement  and  Installation  of  a 
new,  modern  steam  propulsion  system  labo- 
ratory. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  PUBLIC  WORKS 
DEPARTMENT  BUILDINO 

Architect/engineering  services  for  the  de- 
sign of  a  new  Public  Works  Department 
building  were  funded  in  FY  1980,  and  con- 
struction is  planned  for  FY  1981.  The  Public 
Works  Department  is  currently  housed  in  a 
structure  that  was  originally  a  public  bath 
house. 

It  was  minimally  modified  to  accommodate 
the  administration  and  some  of  the  trades- 
men of  this  Department.  The  building  is 
small,  antiquated  and  has  serious  fire  code 
deficiencies.  Many  of  the  Public  Works  per- 
sonnel and  shops  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Academy  grounds  due  to  the  lack  of  space 
and  facilities  in  the  present  building. 

The  requested  funding  of  $1,659,000  wUl 
provide  a  new  structure  in  a  more  desirable 
location  to  consolidate  the  operation  of  the 
Public  Works  function,  including  admlnis- 
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tratlon.  maintenance  shops,  materials  stor- 
age and  garage  facilities.  It  wUl  also  Incor- 
porate a  solar  energy  Installation  for  energy 
conservation. 

RENOVATION  AND  REPLACEMENT  OF  UTIUTMS  IK 
FOUR  BARRACKS  BUILDINOa 

The  renovation  and  reolacement  of 
plumbing  and  electrical  utilities  in  two  bar- 
racks buildings  Is  funded  in  FY  1980.  The 
$718,000  requested  In  FY  1981  Is  to  complete 
this  project  In  the  remaining  four  barracks 
buildings.  The  plumbing,  and  electrical  sys- 
tems In  these  buildings  are  40  years  old  and 
seriously  deteriorated. 

The  upgrading  work  will  consist  of  replac- 
ing heavily  corroded  cast  Iron  waste  piping, 
the  remaining  galvanized  hot  and  cold  water 
piping,  valves  and  fixtures  as  required,  and 
electrical  wiring. 

WATniFRONT   REHABXLITATION    AND   RENOVATION 

The  seriously  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
seawall  on  Long  Island  Sound  has  caused 
major  erosion  of  Academy  property  and  the 
danger  of  more  extensive  damage.  In  1979 
a  portion  of  the  seawall  was  reinforced  as 
part  of  the  major  repair  program. 

However,  the  project  Is  too  large  to  be 
completed  within  the  scope  of  a  major  repair 
program.  The  $290,000  of  funds  requested 
will  replace  and  reinforce  the  remainder  of 
the  seawall  to  prevent  further  erosion  and 
damage  to  the  Academy  grounds  and  neigh- 
boring property. 

RELOCATION  OF  MEIftA  CENTER  TO  BLAND  UBRART 

The  Academy  media  and  audlo/vlsual  cen- 
ter Is  currently  housed  In  the  basement  of 
Wiley  Hall,  the  primary  administration  build- 
ing. The  space  occupied,  essentially  the  cellar 
of  a  former  residence,  is  too  small,  Incon- 
veniently located  and  functionally  Inade- 
quate to  support  the  academic  program. 

It  was  cited  as  a  deficiency  by  the  Middle 
States  Academic  Accrediting  Committee.  The 
requested  funds  in  the  amount  of  $172,000 
will  provide  for  the  relocation  of  this  activity 
to  the  Bland  Library,  as  recommended  by 
the  Accrediting  Committee,  and  provide  for 
some  very  essential  upgrading  of  this  facility. 

ARCHITECT  AND  ENCINEISINC  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
RENOVATION  OF  FITCH  AND  FURUSETH  HALL 
BUILDINGS 

The  purpose  of  this  funding  request  of 
$121,000  Is  to  undertake  the  tuxhltect /en- 
gineering design  phase  of  renovating  the  last 
two  administrative  and  academic  buildings 
at  the  Academy.  These  buildings,  each  of 
which  Is  40  years  old,  have  serious  fire  code 
deficiencies,  deteriorated  plumbing  and 
electrical  systems,  and  Inadequate  accom- 
modations for  the  administrative  and  edu- 
cational functions  conducted  In  them. 

The  renovation  wlU  correct  the  safety  de- 
ficiencies, modernize  the  utility  systems.  In- 
corporate cost-effective  energy  conservation 
features,  and  provide  a  more  efficient  work 
and  instructional  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  evident  from  this 
list  of  planned  projects  that  the  item 
that  would  have  to  be  most  affected  is 
the  construction  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  building.  Indeed,  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  subcommittee, 
several  members  noted  that  the  trans- 
ferring of  funds  need  only  affect  the 
construction  of  the  building  while  al- 
lowing the  remainder  of  the  moderni- 
zation program  to  be  completed.  They 
maintained  that  the  deletion  would 
merely  necessitate  a  year's  deferral  of 
the  building  and  not  a  cancellation  of 
the  proposal.  They  also  acknowledged 
that  this  building  is  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Academy. 
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ferral of  this  essential  building  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  its  construction  costs. 
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In  view  of  the  drastic  escalation  of  build- 
ing costs  currently  being  experienced, 
even  a  1-year  deferral  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $275,000,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mUlion  dollars,  in  construction  costs,  cal- 
culated using  the  1978  HEW  higher  edu- 
cations and  prices  index. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  savings  real- 
ized from  improved  energy  conservation 
features,  including  a  solar  energy  capa- 
bility, and  more  cost  effective  and  effi- 
cient operations  would  be  deferred.  Also, 
the  dangers  to  the  midshipmen  and  fac- 
ulty from  the  fire  and  safety  hazards 
of  the  existing  structure  would  continue 
in  the  interim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand  the 
Chairman's  concern  for  the  status  of  the 
State  academies.  However,  I  must  re- 
emphasize  that  their  inadequacies  should 
not  be  corrected  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Academy  desperately 
needs  the  entire  modernization  program 
and  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  support  me 
in  correcting  this  injustice. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  can  fully  understand 
why  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
concerned  about  transfers  of  revenues 
from  the  Kings  Point  Academy.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  do  not  give  anyone 
the  impression  that  we  are  trying  to  gut 
any  of  the  programs  at  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  in  order  to  scxne- 
how  fund  other  academies  that  we  may 
support. 

Of  course,  the  truth  is  certainly  the  op- 
posite. We  need  a  strong  U.S.  AcadMny. 
We  £ilso  need  strong  State  academies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  set  priorities  that  are  going  to 
be  very  important  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  at  both.  I  think  that  it  is 
up  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
judge  whether  or  not  a  new  administra- 
tion building,  albeit  old  and  in  need  of 
replacement,  which  we  agree  with,  is 
more  important  priority  for  the  training 
of  cadets  than  shipitog. 

Now,  we  have  a  situation  where  many 
of  the  training  ships  that  are  being  used 
by  the  State  academies  are  old.  They  are 
in  need  of  renovations,  some  relating  to 
safety,  others  to  energy  conservation. 
The  simple  matter  is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  more  efficient  and  safo- 
training  for  cadets  at  sea  if  we  spend  a 
little  money  now  to  keep  these  ships 
afioat  and  make  the  necessary  modern- 
ization and  improvement. 

That  is  the  reason  the  committee 
recommended  this  transfer  in  the  first 
place.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  at  least  this  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  not  interested  in  gutting  a 
program  which  I  very  strongly  support 
at  the  New  York  State  Academy.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  support  those  funds 
as  well;  but  I  think  when  we  talk  about 
the  expense  of  fuel  oil  for  the  ships,  when 
we  talk  about  the  need  for  renovation 
and  modernization  and  improvnnent,  to 
my  mind  those  ships  and  their  needs  are 
a  greater  priority  than  the  building  the 
gentleman  would  suggest. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EMERY.  I  would  be  hi4>I>y  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
Uie  gentleman  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  of  the  XJS.  Mtx- 
chant  Marine  Academy. 

Mr.  EMERY.  The  gentleman  is 
welcome. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
if  the  gentleman's  reasoning  had  been 
totally  correct,  this  money  would  have 
been  appropriated  in  addition  to  the 
funds  that  were  requested  and  not  taken 
out  of  approved  lunds  that  had  been 
authorL7ed  by  this  Congress  many  years 
ago.  There  was  a  program  that  was  orig- 
inally authorized,  a  10-year  program 
that  was  originally  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  so  these  funds  aettially  were 
authorized  before. 

I  know  the  gentleman's  deep  Interest 
in  cmiserving  Federal  funds.  It  will  cost 
the  U.S.  Government,  this  $1,600,000 
deferral  will  cost  the  US.  Government 
in  addition  to  the  $1,600,000  an  addi- 
tional $240,000  even  if  it  is  deferred  for 
just  1  year^ 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  well  aware  of  the  cost  escalations  in- 
volved with  postponing  any  project,  any 
program  at  all.  I  am  sure  that  that  is 
going  to  apply  to  renovations  on  vessels 
as  well  as  construction  of  new  build- 
ings; so  we  are  not  really  talking  about 
saving  a  tremendous  amoxmt  of  money 
more  by  doing  one  first  or  the  other  first. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  need. 

Now.  I  agree  with  the  gentlonan  that 
if  we  had  the  additional  revenue  and 
we  were  covered  by  no  budget  contin- 
gencies that  we  presently  face,  we 
should  appropriate  for  both  and  I  would 
support  that. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  renova- 
tions for  the  vessels  Is  a  greater  need 
and  of  greater  importance  than  the 
building  that  the  gentleman  supports, 
which  is  why  I  suoport  this. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th» 
gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Do  the  students  at  the 
State  academies  have  a  mandatory 
Naval  Reserve  requirement? 

Mr.  EMERY.  No,  not  in  all  cases,  they 
do  not;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  gut  the  State  orograms.  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  shortfall  in  cadets.  And  In 
order  to  get  necessary  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proval for  licensing,  a  certain  amount  of 
sea  time  is  necessary;  so  if  those  ves- 
sels are  not  able  to  go  to  sea  for  safety 
reasons  or  o<l  conservation  reasons  or 
anv  others,  then  it  simplv  means  that 
60  percent  of  the  graduates  su%  not  go- 
ing to  be  qualified  for  duty  at  sea. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  The  gen- 
tleman is  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  of  Maritime  Educa- 
tion within  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  gentleman 
has  been  a  valuable  help  in  trying  to 
assess  the  totality  of  the  training  pro- 
grams within  the  merchant  marine  field. 
The  gentleman  has  worked  very  hard  and 
diligently.  I  appreciate  the  work  the  gen- 
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tleman  has  i  Iven  to  me  as  chainnan  of 
that  commit  ee. 

Mr.  EMER  ST.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIUmIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
tima  of  the  jentleman  from  Maine  has 
expired. 

(At  the  re<  luest  of  Mr.  AnConi,  and  by 
unanimom  consent.  Mr.  EmmT  was  al- 
lowed to  prcceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  AuCCIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  «iU  yield  fiurther.  the  ques- 
tion was  rased  about  whether  or  not 
State  acadei  ly  graduates  end  up  serving 
this  country  n  the  maritime  fleet.  I  think 
it  should  be  i  oted  that  each  year  approx- 
imately 1.00(1  graduates  from  all  acad- 
emies go  intq  the  field.  Out  of  that  flgure 
of  1.000.  about  600  are  from  the  State 
academies. 

Mr.  EMEU  Y.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lute correc  . 

Mr.  AnCO  N.  And  about  250  are  from 
the  Pedoral  ^ademy  and  the  remainder 
are  from  the  union  academies;  so  let 
no  one  make  any  mistake  about  the  fact 
that  the  Sta«  academies  are  producing 
oCBcers  that  are  serving  this  country  in 
the  U.S.  Mer(  :hant  Marine. 

I  aiwrecial  e  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
ticoi  to  the  su  t>committee. 

Mr.  EMEIfY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlemin.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct .  I  think  the  point  to  under- 
score is  that  it  is  really  injurious  to  the 
entire  mere)  lant  marine  training  pro- 
gram to  try  to  get  into  some  kind  of 
debate  over  which  one  we  ought  to  be 
supporting.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  neec  all  of  them.  There  is  room 
for  all  of  the  n.  Hopefully,  as  we  improve 
the  role  of  tl  e  merchant  marine  and  im- 
prove the  standards  of  education  and 
training  for  merchant  marine  ofBcers, 
that  role  wll  1  be  enhanced,  rather  than 
reduced. 

To  come  tx  ck  to  the  central  argument, 
renovations  ^f  these  old  ships  for  safety 
reasons,  for  i  efficiency  reasons,  for  en- 
ergy conservation  reasons,  really  ought 
to  be  a  priority  when  fimds  are  restricted. 
That  is  not  io  say  that  the  gentleman's 
program  at  the  Kings  Point  Academy  is 
not  Justifledj  It  is,  and  if  we  had  the 
flexibility  in  the  budget  and  additional 
revenues,  I  would  be  one  of  the  flrst  to 
suKwrt  the  gentleman  and  I  make  that 
pledge  to  hli  i. 

Mr.  LEN^ '.  Bir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EMEf  Y.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  T  irk. 

Mr.  LENT  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  evi>n  if  the  Wolff  amendment 
were  to  be  c£  rried  and  $1.68  million  were 
to  be  transferred  back  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marire  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
would  not  th  a.t  still  leave  the  State  acad- 
emies with  a  1  increased  authorization  of 
over  $5  milll  on  over  what  the  Maritime 
Administratl  on  had  originally  requested? 

Mr.  EME];T.  Wen.  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  that  this  still  Is  an  increase.  Of 
course,  we  ire  talking  about  fuel  oil 
needs  as  we]  as  improvements. 

Mr.  AtjCC[N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  ntunber  of  words. 
I  rise  in  opp  tsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  C%aln  uui,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentlenu  n  from  New  Yoric  in  whose 


district  the  Federal  Academy  resides  and 
is  located.  I  can  understand  why  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  to  battle  for  what  the 
gentlonan  sees  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
Federal  Academy.  I  can  understand  why 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  to  see  any 
reduction  of  any  kind  in  the  budget  for 
the  concern  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  concern  of  this  committee 
ought  to  be  broader  than  that.  Our  cc»i- 
cem  ought  to  be,  and  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  my  friend,  because  I  men- 
tioned the  gentleman,  in  just  a  moment; 
but  our  concern  ought  to  be  the  totality 
of  the  training  requirements  for  all  of 
our  future  merchant  marine  officers, 
both  engineering  and  deck  officers. 
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I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  this 
year  under  the  chairmanship  of  Chair- 
man MuitPRT  the  Maritime  Education 
Subcommittee  looked  at  the  education 
component  of  the  MARAD  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Our 
instructions  were  to  see  what  kind  of 
balance  existed  in  the  totality  of  the 
training  programs  in  the  United  States. 
We  came  up  with  some  very  startling 
revelations. 

One  of  them  is  that  the  State  acad- 
emies producing  the  number  of  officers 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  are  being 
shortchanged.  We  also  ran  across  the 
startling  statistics  that  bv  the  year  1989 
this  country  is  going  to  have,  according 
to  MARAO  Itself,  a  15  to  20  percent 
shortfall  in  licensed  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine officers,  both  deck  and  engineering. 
That  translates  into  these  raw  numbers 
of  a  shortage  by  1989  of  1,300  deck  of- 
ficers and  about  1,000  engineering 
officers. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  proposed 
treaty,  the  IMCO  treaty,  that  would  sub- 
stantially increase  sea  time  training  re- 
quirements for  all  countries  who  have 
maritime  fleets.  If  that  treaty  is  ratified 
it  will  require  the  doubling  of  sea  time 
training  of  all  educational  institutions 
providing  maritime  officers  for  our  mari- 
time fieet. 

The  problem  is  how  are  we  going  to 
meet  these  challenges?  I  suggest  my  col- 
leagues look  at  the  totality  of  the  budget 
requests  for  Kings  Point,  the  Federal 
Academv,  of  $16.5  million. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  happv  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  gentleman's  figures.  If  I  felt  that 
by  transferring  this  money  to  the  State 
academies  we  would  get  more  officers 
for  that  shortage  the  gentleman  referred 
to  in  1980,  the  arguments  would  be  per- 
suasive. My  understanding,  however,  is 
that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  graduates  from 
the  academies  that  will  be  short.  It  is 
the  fact  that  the  graduates  from  the 
State  and  Federal  Academies  as  well 
have  gone  into  unrelated  functions  to 
being  deck  officers  and  engineering  offi- 
cers. I  have  a  gentleman  sitting  here 
right  beside  me.  the  minority  counsel, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Academv.  My  understanding  is  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  officers  are 
not  going  to  sea,  they  are  going  into  land 


jobs  instead.  Is  that  not  the  true  reason 
that  we  are  going  to  be  short  in  1980,  not 
that  there  is  a  paucity  of  funds  for  the 
six  academies? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's question  and  I  think  service  re- 
quirements and  service  obligations  for 
both  State  academy  graduates  and  Fed- 
eral Academy  graduates  are  essential, 
and  that  is  why  this  subcommittee  I 
chair,  and  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
serves  on,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, is  producing  a  bill  that  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
w'.thin  a  matter  of  weeks  providing  for 
exactly  that  remedy. 

There  is  one  other  reason,  however, 
why  we  might  have  a  shortage  of  mer- 
chant marine  officers,  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  training  that  is  required  to 
license  them.  If  we  do  not  provide  for 
funds  to  keep  alive  and  to  keep  in  a 
sound  state  of  repair,  and  to  prolong 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  training  ves- 
sels for  the  State  aoademies,  including 
the  California  Academy,  from  the  gentle- 
man's own  State,  and  the  Maine  Acad- 
emy, the  New  York  State  Academy,  I 
would  sav  to  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  New  York  then  these  trainees 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have  enough 
at  sea  training  time  to  qualify  for 
licenses  and  we  will  then  further  aggra- 
vate the  shortfall. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mdrphy  of  New 
York  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
AnConr  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  this  amendment 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  debate  by  both 
s'des  because,  as  I  understand  the  issue, 
it  is  whether  or  not  $1.7  million  is  best 
spent  by  the  Federal  Academy  or  it  is 
best  spent  by  the  State  academies.  That 
is  essentially  the  issue,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  poses  the 
question  very  well.  I  think  that  is,  in  es- 
sence, what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
What  the  Subcommittee  on  Maritime 
Education  proposed  to  the  full  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  was  a 
one-shot  funding  for  upgrading  of  the 
training  vessels  of  the  State  academies, 
and  to  find  that  funding  we  proposed  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  the  moderniza- 
tion program  for  Kings  Point,  a  program 
that  has  provided  $18  million  already  to 
the  Federal  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  perhaps  to  respond  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  that  he  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  yet  as  to  how  to  place  in  perspective 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  in  whose  district 
the  Federal  Academy  resides.  I  also  am 
well  aware  of  the  great  contributions  to 
the  committee  made  by  the  gentleman  on 
his  left,  a  graduate  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  and,  in  fact,  many  times 
I  have  wondered  why  he  did  not  stay  as 


an  officer  in  the  merchant  marine  in- 
stead of  coming  here  to  give  us  an  in- 
cisive perspective  from  the  maritime  of- 
ficer's viewpoint  as  one  who  has  been 
trained  by  one  of  our  Federal  academies. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
yield  so  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia could  respond. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  if  he  wants  me  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  glad  to  de- 
fend the  counsel  for  the  minority.  I  think 
he  has  made  a  far  greater  service  to  the 
merchant  marine  from  his  desk  in  this 
committee  than  he  could  have  working 
for  Jesse  Calhoun  in  the  Engineers' 
Union  or  in  the  Seamen's  Union,  but  I 
would  still  like  to  hear  Ihe  argument. 
The  chairman  is  from  New  York  and 
has  both  the  State  academy  that  would 
get  one-sixth  of  this  money,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Academy  that  will  get  all  of  it.  What 
is  the  chairman's  view? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  being  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing two  academies  so  closely  geographi- 
cally located  from  each  other,  one  at 
Kings  Point  and  the  other  at  Fort 
Schuyler,  one  a  State  academy  and  the 
other  a  Federal  Academy,  with  just  a 
portion  of  the  truition  of  the  State  acad- 
emy being  financed  on  a  Federal  basis, 
I  am  probably  more  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  fimding  that  was  recom- 
mended and  adopted  within  the  full 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  Maritime 
Training. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's name,  and  it  throws  a  third  in- 
gredient into  the  national  training  of 
maritime  personnel  in  America.  We  have 
a  Federal  Academy,  hopefully,  which 
sets  a  standard,  and  I  know  it  does,  be- 
ing on  the  board  for  18  years,  for  officer 
training.  We  have  the  State  academy  so 
that  we  broaden  out  geographically  from 
New  York,  to  California,  to  Maine,  to 
Massachusetts,  to  Michigan. 

We  know  there  is  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  in  the  Great 
Lakes  at  this  time  where  ships  cannot 
sail  on  schedule  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
skilled  officer  at  a  given  time. 

What  this  transfer  of  money  does  this 
year  is  permit  the  State  academies  to  up- 
grade their  vessels,  which  we  all  know 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  scraphet^. 
Those  vessels  need  funding  so  that  we 
can  maintain  the  officer  production  level 
from  the  State  academies  at  the  present 
level.  So,  perhaps  some  people  might  say, 
well,  I  am  proposing  that  money  leave 
New  York.  I  am  not  proposing  that 
money  leave  New  York.  These  funds  can 
can  be  replaced  by  the  committee  next 
year  in  its  authorization  bill,  and  they 
can  go  ahead  with  that  program  of  con- 
struction at  the  Federal  academy.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  have  a  na- 
tional responsibility  to  maintain  the 
training  ship  and  if  we  do  not  have  those 
training  cruises  the  men  and  women 
graduating  from  the  State  academies  will 
not  be  qualified  for  their  licenses.  That 


is  the  reason -I  support  my  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  CSiairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman, in  his  opening  remarks,  indi- 
cated that  the  facility  was  located  In  my 
district.  It  is  and  I  am  proud  of  It. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  say  to  the  g«i- 
tleman  I  can  understand  why  he  would 
be  proud  of  it.  It  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Having  visited  there  CHily 
recently.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Indeed  I  do  agree. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  However,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood this  is  a  Federal  academy,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wolff  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuCom  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  question  is  shall  the 
Federal  Government  be  the  never-end- 
ing trough  that  States  dip  into  for  what 
is  their  responsibility.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  State  academies  they  should  be 
supported  by  the  States.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  Federal  academies,  they  should 
be  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  want  to  cut  back  on  the 
funding  that  exists  on  the  expenses  that 
exist  for  maritime  training,  then  we  can 
cut  them  all  across  the  board,  but  one 
does  not  add  $5  million  for  the  State 
academies  and  then  cut  back  $1.5  million 
for  the  Federal  Academy. 

Mr.  Au<X>IN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  have  to  say  if  my  col- 
leagues are  to  follow  my  good  friend 
from  New  York's  logic,  that  would  mean 
then  we  would  have  to  build  approxi- 
mately seven  or  eight  additional  Federal 
academies  to  meet  the  manpower  needs 
for  licensed  deck  and  engineering  officers 
for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  this  House  wants 
to  see  that  approach  followed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  AuCom 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  add  to  the  gentleman's  argument 
that  of  course  the  States  in  which  State 
academies  are  located  have  over  the 
years  made  significant  contributions, 
very  significant  contributions,  in  terms 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  in  terms,  in 
some  cases,  of  money  for  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  States  have  made 
a  very  significant  contribution  so  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  assume  that  some- 
how or  other  the  State  academies  in 
name  only  which  are  funded  entirely  by 
Federal  revenues,  that  certainly  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  point  I  would 
mention  Is  that  we  would  be  very,  very 


f  o(dhardy  indeed  if  we  allowed  these  sev- 
eral State  academy  vessels  to  go  down 
the  drain  because  as  everyone  here  in 
this  (Chamber  knows  the  cost  of  replac- 
ing those  vessels,  whether  it  is  from 
scrapeheap  Navy  vessels  that  would  need 
extensive  renovation  in  terms  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dolluv  possibly,  or 
the  constructim  of  new  vessels  totaling 
maybe  the  same,  is  far  and  beyMid,  far 
out  of  reach  of  our  meager  budgetary  re- 
sources and  would  certainly  not  meet 
with  much  favor  at  this  point  in  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  trying  to  save 
money.  It  is  certainly  costreffectlve  for 
us  to  put  this  paltry  amount  of  money 
into  this  program  which  will  allow  these 
ships  to  operate  in  some  cases  for  10 
years  more.  That  is  certainly  cost- 
effective. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  think  the  genUeman 
makes  an  excellent  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  in  the  total  scheme  of  things 
a  small  investment  that  will  buy  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  it  is  very,  very  wise 
from  a  long-range  Investment  point  of 
view.  If  we  allow  these  training  vessds 
to  go  down  the  drain,  if  we  cripple  the 
State  academies,  then  it  is  going  to  put 
incredible  pressure  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  some  kind  of  alterna- 
tive; and  to  give  my  colleagues  an  idea 
of  what  the  costs  might  be  in  terms  of 
costs  and  benefits  if  that  Is  an  area 
which  is  to  be  followed,  I  would  note 
that  the  administration  requests  this 
year  in  this  bill  for  about  $6.7  million 
for  the  State  academies  was  for  some 
academies  that  graduated  600  graduates 
annually.  That  turns  out  to  $11,000  per 
graduate,  approximately.  For  the  Fed- 
eral Merchant  Marine  Academy,  which 
graduates  250  students  annually,  the  ad- 
ministration's original  request  was  about 
$18  million,  or  about  $73,000  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  back  to  the 
question  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia posed,  it  really  does  come  down 
to  a  question  of  academic  exc^ence  and 
training  excellence  for  the  totality  of 
our  students  who  are  trying  to  get  into 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  as  qualified  ch- 
eers. What  this  budget  request,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  knock 
out  a  provision  that  simply  defers  tem- 
porarily one-half — not  all  but  (Hie-half — 
of  this  year's  original  request  for  a  mod- 
ernization program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  that  trans- 
late into,  that  $1.6  million?  It  translates 
into  the  deferral  of  a  maintenance  shop 
at  Kings  Point,  and  what  do  we  buy  in- 
stead? What  do  we  buy  with  those  fimds? 
We  buy  the  upgrading,  through  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  of  the  training  ves- 
sels of  the  State  academies  which  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  training  of  over  one- 
half  of  the  students  who  actually  go  Into 
the  maritime  business,  the  maritime 
fleet,  as  licensed  officers  every  single 
year.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bargain. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  What  training  function 
at  Kings  Point  is  going  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  revenues  that  we  are  transferring 
back  and  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  wants  to  retain? 

Mr.  AtJCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  aca- 
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contribution  in  some  other  area  where 
they  can  assiune  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  Goverrunent  so  that  the  academies 
might  have  some  free  fimds  to  use  for 
these  purposes?  It  would  seem  to  me  if 
the  States  think  that  is  such  a  good 
purpose  and  a  good  cause  and  is  so  nec- 
essary for  the  States  and  the  Nation, 
they  would  make  that  type  of  a  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  foregoing 
might  be  a  very  good  solution  to  this 
problem  but  it  seems  to  me  the  last  thing 
we  should  be  doing  here  today  is  taking 
from  the  national  economy.  This  is  like 
the  Academy  of  West  Point  is  to  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force  Academy  is  to  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Naval  Academy  is  to 
our  Navy.  This  is  our  National  Academy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  taking  the  funds  away 
from  our  National  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  to  give  to  a  certain  number  of 
State  academies  is  an  extremely  bad 
precedent  for  this  committee  to  approve. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sensible  or  a  logical 
way  to  solve  the  problem  if  indeed  there 
is  a  need  for  additional  funds  at  the 
State  academies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  would  sup- 
port the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff)  and  myself,  and  that  we 
would  keep  this  money  in  the  National 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  where  it  is 
extremely  necessary  and  can  do  some 
good  work  not  only  for  today  but  for  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  our  joint 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  observe, 
however,  that  there  was  a  statement 
made  that  this  money  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  away,  can  be  deferred  because  it 
is  for  a  building  to  house  public  works 
and  therefore  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  life  of  certain  boats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  are  at  the  Academy 
when  this  has  been  definitely  proven 
that  a  building  40  years  old  is  a  fire 
hazard?  The  one  element  that  has  not 
been  spoken  about  here  is  the  fact  that 
the  Academy  has  not  said  that  they  can 
defer  this.  The  Academy  has  asked  for 
$400,000  for  an  instructional  facility  for 
steam  propulsion.  They  have  asked  for 
the  replacement  and  renovation  of  util- 
ities in  four  barracks  buildings  which 
will  save  money  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  that  they  will  be  able  to  upgrade 
their  energy  facilities.  They  have  also 
asked  for  waterfront  rehabilitation  to 
prevent  the  erosion  of  the  areas  that 
they  must  use  to  dock  their  boats  and 
the  shoreline. 
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It  also  is  asking  for  $172,000.  which  is 
included  in  this  $3,600,000.  which  is  the 
original  request,  for  the  relocation  of  a 
media  center  for  audio  visual  control; 
and  also  to  pay  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services  of  $121,000  to  re- 


place and  to  make  up  for  serious  fire 
code  deficiencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wtdler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  J 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  a  good  one.  In  either  case  the  money 
is  going  to  be  used  to  improve  facilities: 
in  one  case  ships  and  in  the  other  case 
the  shore  facilities.  But.  the  fact  is  that 
the  facilities  are  for  training  the  future 
officers  of  our  merchant  marine.  I  think 
if  we  want  to  give  a  priority  in  this 
case — and  that  seems  to  be  what  we  are 
forced  to  argue  here  today — I  would  give 
the  priority  to  the  U.S.  National  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  and  not  to  vari- 
ous State  academies  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  take  the 
same  position  if  he  knew  that  In  my  dis- 
trict of  Traverse  City  we  have  the  only 
fresh  water  Marine  Academy  in  the 
United  States.  Does  he  feel  that  it  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  totally  support  that  Marine 
Academy  because  it  is  located  there, 
when  the  States  of  Minnesota,  the  Da- 
kotas.  all  those  States  in  the  Midwest 
gain  by  the  reference  that  we  are  able  to 
provide  engineers  and  captains  and  all 
the  crew  from  that  Marine  Academy? 

It  is  a  totally  different  concept  from  a 
salt  water  academy,  and  we  have  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  United  States.  It  is  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  support  that  academy,  but 
it  is,  I  think,  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
States  to  support  it  because  we  have  the 
'argest  inland  water  system  in  the  world. 
So,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Of  course  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  am  just  saying  that  it  is 
a  question  of  degree,  and  obviously  it  is. 
It  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
f  entleman's  State  anv  more  than  it  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  one  of  these  academies  is 
also  located,  to  support  that.  It  is  how- 
ever a  partial  responsibility  of  the  State, 
and  I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
States  involved  here  that  they  could 
make  that  additional  commitment. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Wolff  amendment  to 
H.R.  6554,  flscsd  year  1981  maritime  au- 
thorizations. This  amendment  would  re- 
store $1,680,000  in  authorized  fimds  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
modernization  program  of  the  physical 
plant  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.  These  funds 
were  reprogramed  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  permit 
the  undertaking  of  necessary  rehabilita- 
tion and  maintenance  of  State  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  training  vessels  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  ad  hoc  Select 
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subcommittee  on  Maritime  Education 
and  Training,  chaired  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Lbs  AuCoin  of  Oregon. 

As  the  current  economic  and  fiscal 
crisis  deepens  and  broadens  Into  a  pro- 
jected recession,  the  Congress  will  more 
frequently  be  called  upon  to  make  critical 
budgetary  choices  within  stringent  self- 
Imposed  limits.  This  debate  is  a  harbinger 
of  many  similar  difficult  choices  to 
follow. 

The  choice  here  is  between  taking 
timely  action  to  forestall  the  possible 
closure  of  one  of  oiu*  five  saltwater  State 
maritime  academies  because  of  sky- 
rocketing fuel  costs  and  deteriorating 
status  of  its  school  training  vessel — or  to 
fund  the  modernization  of  a  support 
facility  at  the  U.S.  Maritime  Academy 
at  this  time. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958,  it  recognized  the 
reality  that  the  single  federally  operated 
facility  could  not  generate  sufficient 
numbers  of  qualified  deck  officers  to  meet 
the  current  and  anticipated  demands  of 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  The  facts  bear 
this  out.  Current  needs  of  our  merchant 
marine  require  that  1.100  new  officers 
enter  the  fleet  each  year.  Approximately 
260  of  these  graduate  from  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy — and  of  the  re- 
mainder, some  600  graduates  are  an- 
nually provided  by  the  State  maritime 
academies. 

A  general  shortage  of  deck  officers  is 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  attribut- 
able in  large  part  to  the  retirement  en 
masse  of  many  deck  officers  who  entered 
the  merchant  marine  during  and  shortly 
after  World  War  II. 

In  testimony  before  the  ad  hoc  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Maritime  Education 
and  Training,  my  good  friend.  Rear 
Adm.  Sheldon  Kinney,  USN  (retired), 
called  the  subrommittiee's  attention  to  a 
growing  operating  crisis  affecting  State 
maritime  academies  from  increased  fuel 
costs  and  from  a  deteriorating  physical 
condition  of  State  academy  training  ves- 
sels. The  oldest  of  these,  the  California 
Maritime  Academy,  is  now  39  years  old. 
This  growing  crisis  threatens  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  these  State  maritime 
academies  which  provide  the  bulk  of  new 
officers  entering  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation,  I  can 
strongly  emphasize  with  the  plight  of 
the  maritime  academies.  The  Coast 
Guard,  too.  is  in  the  midst  of  a  budgetary 
crisis,  generated  by  escalated  fuel  prices, 
affecting  Its  general  operations,  and  is 
likewise  suffering  from  block  obsoles- 
cence and  severe  fleet  maintenance  prob- 
lems— only  magnified  on  a  larger  scale. 
Furthermore,  analogous  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  situation  which  finds  its  fieet  in 
disrepair  at  the  same  time  its  operational 
commitments  Increase,  the  State  acad- 
emies will  soon  be  required  to  operate 
their  vessels  longer  and  harder  than 
ever.  When  ratified,  the  IMCO  Conven- 
tion on  Standards  of  Training,  Certifica- 
tion, and  Watchkeeplng  for  Seafarers 
will  increase  the  requirement  from  6  to 
12  months  for  at-sea  qualifying  time  for 
deck  officers.  Clearly,  some  remedial  ac- 
tion to  assist  the  State  maritime  acad- 
emies is  warranted. 


In  response  to  this  crisis,  the  Bilaritime 
Administration  requested  $169  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  replace  two  of  the  five 
State  training  vessels.  This  request  was 
denied  in  toto.  As  an  alternative  remedy, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  determined  to  rehabilitate  each 
of  the  five  State  training  vessels  in 
sequence,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  at 
an  aimual  cost  of  $3  million.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  was  concerned  that 
even  these  funds  might  not  be  appropri- 
ated imder  prevailing  economic  and  fiscal 
conditions.  It  therefore  elected  to  re- 
program  approximately  $1.7  million  in 
funds  from  a  planned  modernization  ef- 
fort at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, postponing  for  1  year  the  upgrading 
of  an  existing  garage  facility  in  order  to 
permit  the  necessary  rehabiUtation  of 
the  first  of  the  State  training  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  choice  that 
confronts  us.  I,  for  one,  aline  myself  with 
the  national  interest  in  insuring  the  pro- 
vision of  qualified  deck  officers  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  man  the  vessels  of  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet.  Without  the  continuing 
input  of  necessary  personnel,  we  caimot 
hope  to  stem  the  tide  and  rebuild  our 
declining  merchant  marine.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BKCORDEO   von 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
cotmt. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  68,  noes  302. 
not  voting  62.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  180] 

ATBS-438 

Addabbo 

Hanley 

Peyser 

Ambro 

Harsha 

Price 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Bereuter 

Horton 

Rhodes 

Bingham 

Hyde 

Richmond 

Burgener 

Kramer 

Rlnaldo 

Carney 

LaFalce 

Rosenthal 

Conable 

Lee 

Rousselot 

Cougbim 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lujan 

Scheuer 

DerwlnsU 

Lundlne 

Schulze 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Simon 

Dlngell 

McEwen 

Snyder 

Doman 

Marks 

Solomon 

Downey 

Marlenee 

Stratton 

Pary 

Martin 

Taylor 

Penwlck 

Michel 

Volkmer 

Perraro 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Weiss 

Pish 

MoUohan 

Wolff 

Oilman 

Nowak 

Wydler 

Ooldwater 

O'Brien 

Wylle 

Qradlson 

Ottlnger 

ZeferetU 

Qreen 

Patten 
NOES— 303 

Abdnor 

Ashley 

Bellenson 

Akaka 

Aspln 

Benjamin 

Albosta 

Atkinson 

Bethune 

Anderson. 

AuCX>ln 

Blaggl 

Calif. 

BafalU 

Blanchard 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bailey 

Boggs 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Baldus 

Bo' and 

Andrews, 

Barnard 

BoUlng 

N.Dak. 

Barnes 

Boner 

Annunslo 

Bauman 

Bonior 

Anthony 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bonker 

Applegate 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bouquard 

Ashbrook 

BedeU 

Bo  wen 

Brademaa 

Ouyer 

Panettft 

Breaux 

Hagedom 

Paul 

Brlnkley 

Hall.  Ohio 

Pease 

Brodbead 

Hall.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hammer- 

Petri 

Broyhlll 

Pickle 

Buchanan 

Hance 

Porter 

Burllaon 

Harkin 

Preyer 

Burton.  Jolin 

Harris 

PurwU 

Butler 

Heckler 

Quayls 

Byron 

Hlghtower 

QulUen 

CampbeU 

HlUls 

BabaU 

Carter 

HoUand 

RaUaback 

Cavanaugh 

Bollenbeck 

Ratcbford 

Cheney 

Hopkins 

Regula 

Chlsholm 

Howard 

Reuss 

C  ausen 

Hubbaitl 

Rltter 

Clay 

Huckaby 

Robinson 

Cleveland 

Hutto 

Boe 

Coelho 

Ichord 

Rose 

Coleman 

Ireland 

Rostenkowskl 

Collins,  ni. 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Conte 

Jeffries 

Boybal 

Conyers 

Jenkins 

Corcoran 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Budd 

Connan 

Jones.  N.C. 

Runnels 

Cotter 

Jones.  Okla. 

Sabo 

Courter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Santlnl 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kastenmeler 

Schmeder 

Crane.  Philip 

Kelly 

Sebellus 

D'Amours 

Klldee 

Selberilng 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kogovaek 

Sensenbrenner 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kostmayer 

Shannon 

Danlelson 

Lagcmarslno 

Sharp 

Dannemeyer 

Latta 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Leach,  Iowa 

Shumway 

Davis.  Mich. 

Leach.  La. 

Shuster 

de  la  Oarza 

Leath.  Tex. 

Skelton 

Deckard 

Lehman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dellums 

Leland 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Derrick 

Le  vitas 

Snowe 

Dickinson 

Lewis 

Spellman 

Dicks 

Livingston 

Spence 

DIggs 

Uoyd 

St  Oermaln 

Dodd 

Loeffler 

Stack 

Donnelly 

Long.  La. 

Staggers 

Drlnan 

Long.  Md. 

Stangeland 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Lott 

Stanton 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lowry 

Stark 

Early 

Lungren 

Steed 

Edgar 

McClory 

Stenholm 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCormack 

Stewart 

Edwards.  Calif 

McDade 

Stockman 

Edwards,  Okla 

McKay 

Studds 

Emery 

McKlnney 

Stump 

English 

Madlgan 

Symnu 

Brdahl 

Magulre 

Synar 

Erlenbom 

Markey 

Tauke 

Ertel 

Marriott 

Thomas 

Evans,  Del. 

Matsul 

Thompson 

Evans,  Ind. 

MattOT 

Traxler 

FasceU 

Mavroules 

UdaU 

Fazio 

Mazzoll 

tniman 

Plndley 

Mica 

VanDeertln 

Fisher 

MlkulsU 

Vanlk 

Flthlan 

Miller.  Calif. 

Vento 

Pllppo 

Miller.  Ohio 

Walgren 

Florlo 

Hlneta 

Walker 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mlnlsh 

Wampler 

Porsythe 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Watklns 

Fountain 

Moakley 

Waxman 

Frenzel 

Montgomery 

Weaver 

Frost 

Moore 

Whltehurst 

Puqua 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

WhlUey 

Oarcla 

Mottl 

Whlttaker 

Oaydoa 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Whltten 

Gephardt 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Williams.  Mont 

Olngrlch 

Murtha 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Oinn 

Musto 

Winn 

OUckman 

Myers.  Ind. 

Wolpe 

OonzaleE 

Natcher 

Wright 

Ooodllng 

Neal 

Yates 

Oore 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

Gramm 

Nelson 

Young.  Alaska 

Grassley 

Nichols 

Yoting.  Fla. 

Orlsham 

Nolan 

Young.  Mo. 

Ouarlnl 

Oberstar 

Zablockl 

Oudger 

Obey 
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Alexander 

Foley 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Archer 

Ford,  Mich. 

Kazen 

Bad  ham 

Fowler 

Kemp 

BevlU 

Olalmo 

Kindness 

Brooks 

Olbbons 

Leierer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Oray 

Luken 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hansen 

McDonald 

Carr 

Hefner 

McBugh 

Chappell 

Beftel 

Mathls 

CUneer 

Hlnson 

Moffett 

OoUlns.  Tex. 

Holt 

Moorhead, 

Dixon 

Holtzman 

Calif. 

Dougherty 

Hughes 

Murphy,  ni. 

Eckhardt 

Jeffords 

Myers,  Pa. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Jenrette 
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FaabayBn 

Patterson 

Prltcbard 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

BUMO 


Mr.  WINN 
Mr.  MAGUn  S, 
their  votes  from 

So  the 

The  result 
as  above 

The 
amendments' 
Committee 


n  1450 
Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois, 
,  and  Mr.  LEJWIS  changed 
aye"  to  "no." 
am^dment  was  rejected. 

of  the  vote  was  announced 


reco  rded. 
CHAIRMAN 


r  ses. 


cer  ain 
Departn  ent 
purpoaes 


tie 
EAKER 
que  ition 
separ  ite 


Accordlnglfr 
the  Speaker 
Mr.   MoAKLEir 
mittee  of  th< 
of  the  Unloi 
mittee,  having 
the  bill  (H 
priations  foi 
1982  for 
the 
other 

olution  629. 
to  the  Housii 
ad<q>ted  by 

The  SP: 
previous 

Is  a 
amendment? 
them  en  gros 

The 

The 
engrossment 
bill. 

The  bill 
and  read  thi! 
the  third 

The 
passage  of 

The 
Speaker 
pearedto 

Mr 
Speaker,  on 
nays. 

The  yeas 

The  vote 
vice,  and  th^re 
not  voting  62 , 
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The  question  is  on  the 
and  third  reading  of  the 
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Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

Andenon, 

Calif. 
Anderaon.  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrew*, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Athbrook 
Aahley 
Aspln 
Atkinion 
AuCoin 
Bafalla 
BaUey 
Baldua 
Bamea 
Bauman 
Beard.  B.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Beddl 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Blaggl 
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tetterfleld 

Bolarz 

Stokes 

Swift 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 


Wblte 
WUaon.  Bob 
WUaon,  C.  H. 
WUaon.  Tex. 
Wlrtb 
WyaU 


Are  there  further 
If  not.  under  the  rule,  the 


the  Committee  rose;  and 
iiaving  resumed  the  chair, 
Chairman  of  the  Com- 
Whole  House  on  the  State 
reported  that  that  Com- 
had  imder  consideration 
6554)  to  authorize  appro- 
the  fiscal  years  1981  and 
maritime  programs  of 
of  Commerce,  and  for 
pursuant  to  House  Res- 
he  reported  the  bill  back 
with  stmdry  amendments 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Under  the  rule,  the 
is  ordered, 
vote  demanded  on  any 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 


ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  time,  and  was  read 


SPEA  CER.  The  question  is  on  the 

the  bill. 

question    was    taken;    and   the 

anrounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 

ha^  e  it. 

EDWUIDS    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 

hat  I  demand  the  yeas  and 

a  rid  nays  were  ordered. 
i?as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
were — yeas  320,  nays  50, 
as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  1811 

YEAS— 320 

Blngbam 

Blancbard 

Bogga 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Honker 

Bouquard 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  CalU. 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllaon 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Bjrron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman 

ColUna.  ni. 

Conte 


Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  PhlUp 

D'Amoura 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Danlelson 

Daachle 

Davia.  Mlcb. 

Davla,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derwlnakl 

Devtne 

Dlcklnaon 

Dicks 

Dlgga 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwarda,  Calif. 


Edwards.  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Erana,  Del. 

Evana,Ind. 

r%u 

Vactil 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Flndley 
Flab 
Plaber 
Flthlan 
PUppo 
Plorlo 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
OUckman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Banley 
Harkln 
Harrla 
Marsha 
Hawklna 
Heckler 
Hightower 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughea 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 

Jobnaon,  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Klldee 
KogoTsek 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Leach,  La. 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Levltaa 
Lewla 
Livingston 


Barnard 

Bellenson 

Cheney 

Cleveland 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Dannemeyer 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Drlnan 

Fen  wick 

Gephardt 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Green 


Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marka 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  N.'J 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Quayle 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ransrel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Roaenthal 

NATS— 60 

Grlaham 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hlllls 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lu]an 

McEwen 

Madlgar 


Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterneld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellua 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuater 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spellman' 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stratton 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgtren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Wa'»man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wlnn 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Marlenet 

Mazzoll 

O'Brien 

Paul 

Pease 

Porter 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Vanlk 


NOT  VOTINGr— 62 


Alexander 

Archer 

Bad  ham 

BevUl 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carr 


Chappell 

Clausen 

dinger 

Collins.  Tex. 

Dixon 

Dougherty 

Eckhardt 

Evans,  Ga. 

Foley 


Ford.  Mich. 

Fowler 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Hansen 

Hefner 

Beftel 

Hinson 


Holt 

Holtzman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Lederer 

Luken 

McDonald 

McHugh 

MatbU 


Moffett 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Miupby,  ni. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Oakar 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Prltchard 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Ruaso 
Solarz 
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Stokes 

Studda 

Swift 

Trtble 

Vander  Jagt 

White 

Wllaon,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wyatt 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr  Hansen. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mi.  Jenrette  with    Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  McHvigh  vrith  Mr.  Jeffords. 

BIr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  dinger. 

Mr.  Kazen  vrith  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

BIr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  White  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Hinson. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Carr  with  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnola. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Trlble. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Moffett. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

irrLE     AMENDMirNT    OFFERED    BT     MX.     MURPMT 
or    NEW    TOKR 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
title  of  H.R.  6554,  the  biU  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mtjupht 
of  New  York :  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read : 
"To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

The  title  amendment  was » agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  DETAILS 
HIS  IMPRESSIONS  GAINED  FROM 
A  SEVEN-NATION  TRIP  THROUGH 
THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  yvND  PERSIAN 
GULP  AS  PART  OP  A  HOUSE 
ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTBE 
DELEGATION,  FROM  APRIL  2-13, 
1980 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
tills  time  to  present  my  own  personal 
impressions  gleaned  from  a  trip  which 
our  Armed  Services  Committee  delega- 
tion concluded  on  Sunday  to  seven  coun- 
tries in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean  area,  the  current  area  of  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  take 
this  early  opportunity  to  make  these  ob- 
servations because  I  came  back  with  the 
firm  impression  that  events  in  that 
area  are  moving  with  extreme  speed,  and 
the  sooner  the  American  people  know 
what  is  happening  there,  and  the  sooner 
we  begin  to  react  forcefully  to  deal  with 
it,  the  greater  will  be  our  chances  of  act- 
ing successfully.  Others  in  our  group  may 
have  different  impressions,  but  I  believe 
we  need  to  get  the  fullest  possible  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  in  this  ex- 
plosive and  fateful  area. 

During  an  11 -day  period  we  visited,  in 
the  following  order,  the  Sudan,  Somalia, 
Oman,  the  U.S.S.  CoraZ  Sea,  operating 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Pakistan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Turkey.  Our  group 
spent  a  half-day  with  the  Coral  Sea 
while  it  conducted  demonstration  air 
operations;  and  in  Pakistan,  before  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  famous  and  historic 
Khyber  Pass,  where  we  looked  across 
into  Afghsmlstan,  we  met  with  hundreds 
of  Afghanistan  rebels  now  in  refugee 
camps  in  the  Perhawar  area. 

The  visit  presented  to  me — and  I  be- 
lieve to  other  members  of  our  group  as 
well— a  deeply  disturbing  picture  of  the 
future  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power,  especially  in  any  continuing  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
United  States  has  suffered  an  enormous 
loss  of  prestige  and  influence  as  a  result 
of  our  obvious  Impotence  in  resolving  the 
Iranian  hostage  situation. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  our  urgent  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  even  greater  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, there  are  widespread  doubts  in  all 
these  countries  as  to  our  credibility, 
steadfastness,  and  even  the  coherence 
of  our  national  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  pro- 
jecting American  military  power  Into  this 
area. 

Countries  fault  us  openly  for  not  act- 
ing like  a  superpower— being  weak,  hesi- 
tant, and  indecisive.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  shrink  from  associating  them- 
selves too  closely  with  us  because  they 
think  it  might  make  them  look  bad  with 
their  neighbors.  And  they  also  caution 
us  against  going  too  far  or  being  too 
tough  with  Iran. 


Obviously,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  this  area  to  be  truly  effective;  and 
we  do  not,  as  I  see  it,  have  very  much 
time  left  to  get  there. 

Fortunately,  the  picture  is  not  all 
bleak.  To  me  the  most  encouraging  and 
reassuring  part  of  our  whole  trip  was  a 
half-day  visit  to  the  U.S.  fleet  steaming 
in  the  Arabian  Sea.  We  traveled  by 
helicopter  to  the  U.SJB.  Coral  Sea.  our 
oldest  operating  carrier,  and  obviously 
much  In  need  of  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion. But  we  witnessed  a  most  impres- 
sive, precise,  and  up-to-date  exhibition 
of  American  naval  air  power  over  a  2- 
hour  period.  All  of  which  demonstrates 
that  despite  any  other  failings,  our 
Navy  has  not  lost  its  professional  touch 
at  sea. 

Even  more  than  that,  in  talking  with 
the  sailors  themselves — who,  by  the  way, 
have  set  an  unenviable  record  of  some 
140  days  of  operating  at  sea  without 
making  a  single  port  call — we  found 
their  morale  high,  their  spirits  good,  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  demonstrating 
American  resolve  undiminished. 

All  they  wanted  to  know  from  us  was 
why  some  of  our  allies — to  whom  we 
have  given  so  much  of  our  substance, 
largesse,  and  technical  know-how  over 
the  years — were  not  out  there  operating 
with  them  to  help  prevent  further  Soviet 
aggression  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

And  they  also  wondered  out  loud  how 
long  America  was  going  to  sit  by  and 
allow  the  hostages  to  remain  in  Iranian 
captivity. 

■nils  is  a  kind  of  patriotism  we  have 
not  really  seen  in  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  since  World  War  n.  It  is  hearten- 
ing indeed,  believe  me. 

aH  these  men  want  is  just  an  occa- 
sional port  visit — and.  Incidentally,  they 
wonder  why  more  Americans  are  not 
volunteering  to  come  out  there  and  give 
them  just  a  bit  of  needed  relief. 

Also  heartening  to  me  were  the  recep- 
tions we  received  in  Somalia  and  In 
Oman,  where  our  efforts  to  obtain  oper- 
ating facilities  that  could  allow  some 
real  measure  of  relief  for  our  hard- 
pressed  sailors  afloat,  do  appear  to  be 
going  well  and  to  offer  encouragement 
for  the  future.  We  should  nail  these  ar- 
rangements down  promptly.  We  must 
not  dawdle  or  delay,  as  I  fear  the  State 
Department  may  be  doing. 

Likewise,  I  was  much  encouraged  by 
the  continuing  support  and  friendship  of 
the  Saudi  Arabians,  whose  prestige  In 
the  area  is  enormous  and  who  have 
played  such  a  vital  role  in  helping  to 
ease  the  difficult  problems  we  face  with 
oil.  Similarly,  with  the  continuing 
friendship  of  Turkey,  with  its  highly 
strategic  location,  and  still  willing  to 
work  with  us  In  spite  of  all  Its  own  monu- 
mental political  and  economic  problems. 

ftoally,  I  believe  all  of  us  were  deeply 
impressed  and  moved  by  the  Afghan 
rebel  refugees  we  met  and  talked  with 
in  the  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan,  Just 
east  of  the  famous  Khyber  Pass.  WhUe 
they  have  little  more  than  the  clothes  on 
their  backs,  these  brave  freedom  fight- 
ers plead  with  us  to  give  them  arms — 
weapons  of  any  kind — so  that  they  can 


go  back  across  the  pass  and  fight  some 
more  against  the  Soviet  invaders  ot  their 
homeland.  With  all  our  sophlrticated 
and  highly  expensive  programs  of  arms 
assistance  around  the  world,  here  is  one 
plain,  simple,  direct,  and  manifestly  in- 
expensive way  to  help  stop  Russian  as- 
gression  dead  in  its  tracks. 

If  these  men — and  even  the  women 
were  calling  for  arms — are  prepared  to 
go  back  and  fight  as  guoillas  against 
the  Soviets,  why  in  heaven's  name 
shouldn't  we  let  them  do  it? 

Like  Winston  Churchill,  they  seemed 
to  be  telling  us:  "Give  us  the  tools,  and 
we  will  finish  the  job." 

Surely  if  we  can  keep  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  fleets  stretched  thin  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  deter  further  Russian 
aggression,  a  way  can  and  must  be 
found  to  let  these  war-scarred  but  still 
dedicated  people  go  back  and  help  re- 
cover their  homeland  while  time  re- 
mains. 

I  strongly  supp(M-t  the  effort  to  in- 
crease our  military  power  in  this  area, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. But  I  believe  we  must  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  massive  problems  In- 
volved. It  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  either 
militarily  or  politically.  And  we  must 
by  all  means  move  as  quickly  as  we 
possibly  can  to  get  that  presence  in  that 
area  where  It  can  be  seen.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  restore  some  of  our  cred- 
ibility with  the  nations  of  that  area, 
and  only  in  that  way  can  we  persuade 
them  that  we  really  mean  business,  and 
arent  just  posturing. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nations 
in  that  area  are  hesitating  to  make 
sure  that  they  line  up  with  the  winning 
side.  We  have  to  convince  them  that 
America  intends  to  stay  the  course  in 
brtialf  of  peace  and  stability. 


D  1210 

VA  NEGLECTS  AGENT  ORANGE 

ISSUE 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take 
a  minute  of  my  coUeagues'  time  to  share 
one  more  example  of  the  shameful  treat- 
ment afforded  many  of  this  Nation's 
Vietnam  veterans.  This  story  is  about 
a  man  who  suspected  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  while  on  a  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam,  yet  his  attempts  to  de- 
termine if  damage  had  betin  done  were 
repeatedly  ignored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

This  man  served  1,800  combat  hours  in 
Vietnam,  between  1966  and  1969.  Both 
his  tours  were  served  during  the  time 
that  agent  orange  defoliation  operations 
were  reportedly  In  progress. 

In  1972,  still  on  active  duty,  this  man 
developed  stomach  pains  and  began 
missing  long  stretches  of  work.  He  was 
sent  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  for  testing  and 
in  1973,  he  underwent  exploratory  sur- 
gery. A  hernia  was  discovered  and  re- 
paired, but  he  was  hold  that  he  had  no 
liver  problems. 
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1973.  he  retired  from  the 
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I  submit  that  this  man's 
unique.  It  is  a  classic  exam- 
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FUNCTION    UN- 
MEFUL  AND  DANGEROUS 


DANIEL   asked   and   was 
to  address  the  House 
ind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
1  ticlude  extraneous  matter.) 
IJANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
's Washington  Post  ear- 
by  George  Wilson  regard- 
es  in  the  Tidewater  area 
foodstamps  and  who  are 
to  keep  their  heads 
waters  in  light  of  In- 
I  insert  this  article  in  the 


Permit  me  to  add  some  recent  personal 
observations. 

On  Tuesday  night  of  last  week,  I 
learned  that  we  have  5,000  troops  in 
training  in  one  area  whose  training  may 
have  to  be  suspended  because  of  a  lack  of 
training  funds. 

While  visiting  a  military  bcue  last 
week.  I  found  there  was  not  enough  fuel 
to  provide  transportation  to  training 
areas,  and  personnel  were  of  necessity 
driving  their  own  cars  to  those  areas. 

At  still  another  area,  the  men  and 
women  were  taking  money  out  of  their 
own  pockets  to  purchase  wrenches  at 
Sears  because  wrenches  were  not  avail- 
able on  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  shameful 
but  dangerous  when  we  ask  those  who 
would  defend  us  to  fimction  imder  such 
conditions. 

Families  Pnro  Rough  Sahinc  ow  Navt  Pat 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

NosroLK. — Two  sailors  sat  among  society's 
wounded  here  at  the  welfare  offlce,  waiting 
to  see  someone  In  authority  about  getting 
food  stamps. 

This  would  have  been  an  unusual  sight  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  anymore. 
The  supervisor  at  the  Little  Creek  branch 
offlce  said  one  of  every  10  food  stamp  appli- 
cants Is  a  saUor  from  the  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Norfolk. 

"There  has  been  a  big  upsurge — triple  what 
It  was  1'^  years  ago,"  said  Georgia  Jarvls. 
manager  of  the  food  stamp  center.  Navy  ap- 
plicants now  come  in  at  the  rate  of  about  40 
a  week. 

"They  make  the  typical  plea,"  she  said, 
"Insufficient  funds.  Their  expenses  keep  go- 
ing up.  Service  people  are  overextendlng 
themselves." 

All  around  this  Navy  town,  sailors,  chiefs 
and  their  wives,  hoot  at  President  Carter's 
memo  to  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown, 
recently  revealed  by  Navy  Times,  In  which 
the  president  said  pay  raises  are  not  the 
answer  to  military  personnel  problems. 

"Tou  should  assess  other  factors  involved 
In  reenllstment  problems,"  ex-Navy  lieu- 
tenant Carter  wrote,  rejecting  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  plea  for  pay  raises.  "When  I 
was  In  the  Navy,  pay  was  not  the  major  fac- 
tor." 

Carter  was  commissioned  an  ensign  In  1946 
and  left  the  service  as  a  lieutenant  In  1963, 
opting  against  making  the  Navy  a  career. 

The  Joint  chiefs  contend  that  service 
people  should  get  6.6  percent  pay  Increases 
annually  for  the  next  3  years  to  make  up 
for  what  they  have  lost  due  to  Inflation  since 
1973.  The  president  rejected  the  proposal. 

"Where's  Carter  been?"  asked  a  boatswain's 
mate  as  he  went  from  counter  to  counter  at 
the  welfare  center  here,  trying  to  get  food 
stamps  for  himself  and  his  wife,  who  Is  preg- 
nant. 

"I  bring  home  9584  a  month,  pay  tl50  a 
month  for  a  one-bedroom  apartment  In 
Little  Creek.  t90  for  electricity.  940  a  month 
for  our  TV,  and  982  a  month  for  my  used 
car."  he  said. 

That  leaves  this  sailor  about  9fi6  a  week  for 
gasoline,  food  and  everything  else — Includ- 
ing some  medical  bills  the  Navy  does  not 
cover. 

"We  can't  make  It."  said  the  sailor,  who 
did  not  want  to  bis  name  used.  He  has  been 
In  the  Navy  6  years  and  plans  to  leave  It 
next  year  when  his  enlistment  is  up. 

"A  lot  of  our  Navy  friends  would  be  down 
here  applying  with  us,"  said  his  wife  bitterly, 
"excepting  they  don't  want  to  go  through  the 
8 we  Just  went  through." 

What  that  means  is  going  from  one  recep- 
tionist to  another,  filling  out  forma  and  wait- 
ing for  a  turn  to  make  the  plea  for  food 
stamos.  After  all  that,  a  welfare  official  at 
the  Little  Creek  branch  said  the  sailor  makes 


too  much  money — gross — ^to  qualify.  Many 
others  have  qualified. 

"They  should  have  lied,"  and  one  bureau- 
crat afterward.  "He  could  have  claimed  his 
wife  needs  special  medicine,  which  would 
bring  down  their  Income  to  qualify.  Sailors 
and  old  people,  who  really  need  the  help, 
don't  know  how  to  work  the  system." 

The  second  sailor  who  was  filling  out  forms 
for  food  stamps — apparently  fearful  that  he 
might  sound  like  an  out-of-work  welfare 
case— left  the  office  hurriedly  without  telling 
his  story. 

A  few  blocks  away,  Shirley  Corley.  21,  a 
Navy  wife  was  ringing  up  sales  at  the  K  mart, 
where  she  earns  93.50  an  hour  as  a  cashier. 

"We  don't  even  get  to  meet  anybody."  said 
Mrs.  Corley,  an  outgoing  native  of  Muskegon. 
Mich.,  who  went  to  college  for  1^  years  be- 
fore marrying  Seaman  Norman  Corley  Jr.  23. 
"He  works  and  I  work.  We  have  exactly  968 
In  the  bank,  which  I'm  putting  toward  the 
[9141]  Vepco  bill." 

Their  unfurnished  apartment,  she  contin- 
ued, cost  9196  a  month.  Other  monthly  ex- 
penses, she  said,  are  9120  for  their  child's 
baby  sitter,  9105  for  the  Ford  van,  936  in 
furniture  payments,  9120  a  month  for  gas  to 
commute  to  the  Norfolk  naval  base,  and  950 
to  Sears. 

That  comes  to  9767  before  the  Corleys  have 
bought  food,  clothes  or  paid  doctors  for  medi- 
cal care  the  Navy  does  not  cover.  No  movies, 
no  dining  out.  Seaman  Corley's  after-taxes 
monthly  paycheck  is  9600.  His  wife's  Job  gets 
them  by. 

Mrs.  Corley  said  the  Navy  is  so  short  of 
trained  people  that  it  cannot  find  anybody 
to  replace  her  husband  to  run  technical 
equipment  on  the  base,  so  his  requests  to  do 
something  different  keep  being  rejected. 

"He  doesn't  like  it."  she  said,  "but  the  way 
the  United  States  is  going,  it  is  a  sure  Job. 
He'll  probably  reenlist  in  1982,  even  though 
he  doesn't  like  it." 

She  said  that  about  80  percent  of  the  work- 
ers at  the  K  mart  are  young  Navy  wives  like 
herself,  trapped  into  the  same  routine  for 
lack  of  enough  money  to  do  little  more  than 
work  and  watch  television. 

Fear  of  the  economic  future  keeps  some 
f>eople  in  the  Navy.  A  recession  is  good  for 
recruiting  volunteers  and  raises  reenllstment 
rates,  but  thousands  of  other  sailors  the  Navy 
would  like  to  keep  are  eager  to  take  their 
chances  on  the  outislde. 

"I  don't  like  that  sea  duty,  being  confined, 
no  freedom,  no  time  to  yourself."  said  Ken 
Russell.  22.  of  Miami,  as  he  pumped  gas  at  his 
after-duty  Job.  And,  continued  Russell,  who 
is  a  hull  technician  third  class — another 
skilled  person  the  Navy  would  like  to  keep — 
the  9*700  a  month  he  takes  home  does  not 
cover  his  expenses. 

"The  Navy  Just  pays  my  bills.  If  I  didn't 
work  here,  I  wouldn't  eat."  said  Russell  of 
his  93.40-an-hour  evening  Job  at  the  Amoco 
station. 

Come  July,  when  his  enlistment  ends.  Rus- 
sell will  practice  the  welding  trade  he  learned 
in  the  service.  "I've  got  nothing  against  the 
Navy,"  he  said,  even  though  the  workdays  at 
sea  ran  up  to  22  hours.  "I  Joined  to  learn  a 
trade,  establish  mvself  as  a  man." 

The  Navy  helped  him  do  that.  Russell  said. 

"Some  of  the  gujrs  don't  want  anything 
better,"  he  continued.  "But  I  do.  I'm  from  a 
middle-class  family.  Maybe  that's  a  lot  of 
my  problem."  He  expects  to  make  914  an  hour 
as  a  civilian  welder. 

Navy  Fireman  Bill  Esposlto,  23,  pushes  a 
broom  in  Hechlnger's  warehouse  here  after 
he  get  off  work  at  the  naval  base,  where  he 
repairs  tugboat  diesel  engines.  Like  his 
friend  Russell,  Esposlto  Is  single  but  still 
cannot  get  by  on  his  9600  monthly  Navy  pay. 
He  works  four  nights  a  week  at  Hechlnger's 
for  93.70  an  hour. 

Being  away  from  the  family  and  having 
to  move  a  lot  compounds  the  pay  problem 
for  married  petty  officers,  like  Ralph  K. 
Myers  Jr.,  36,  a  second   class  petty  officer 
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trained  and  experienced  in  operating  the 
nuclear  power  plants  in  Navy  submarines. 
He  Is  a  highly  skilled  electronics  instructor 
at  the  Navy  school  on  the  base. 

After  serving  four  years  on  the  attack  sub- 
marine Robert  E.  Lee,  including  patrols 
where  he  was  out  of  touch  for  30  days  at  a 
time,  he  said,  "I  began  to  get  disillusioned 
with  the  Navy." 

His  disillusionment  with  the  tediouaness 
and  loneliness  of  Navy  life  aboai-d  a  nuclear 
submarine  deepened  after  he  was  married  in 
1976.  He  plans  to  leave  the  Navy  next  year 
after  flnl^lng  his  six-year  hitch,  despite  the 
offer  of  an  911.000  bonus  to  reenlist. 

Myers  said  he  can  easily  double  his  99.000 
a  year  Navy  salary  by  Joining  a  civilian 
nuclear  power  company  or  working  on  elec- 
tronic gear  the  Navy  sends  to  a  company 
such  as  Raytheon  for  repair.  As  a  husband 
and  the  father  of  two  children,  Myers  hates 
the  long  family  separations  built  into  Navy 
life.  He  said  he  cannot  resist  a  Job  that  keeps 
him  at  home,  and  probably  wlU  start  at 
$14,000  a  year  with  prospects  of  soon  mov- 
ing up  to  about  936,000. 

Even  the  big  raises  that  the  Joint  chiefs 
want  and  Carter  opposes  would  not  bring 
Myers'  pay  in  line  with  what  private  indus- 
try offers  for  skilled  technicians. 

In  the  Navy,  the  chief  petty  officers  have 
answers  to  everything,  as  interviews  in  their 
bar  at  the  base  demonstrated. 

Between  gulos  of  draft  beer  as  50  cents  a 
glass,  the  chiefs  talked  about  today's  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

"Carter  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  when  he  wrote  that  thine;  about 
money  not  being  Important,"  one  chief  said. 
"This  Is  1980.  My  wife  says  my  neighbor 
drives  a  tank  truck  for  Texaco,  and  makes 
twice  as  much  as  you  do." 

"But  It  is  true  pay  wouldn't  be  the  whole 
thInK."  he  added.  "The  Junior  officers  today 
are  afraid.  They  won't  back  us  up.  They're 
afraid  if  they  back  us  un  and  discipline 
somebody,    he    won't    reenlist." 

"Cowards?"  asked  one  chief  in  referring 
to  some  officers.  "We're  loculed  with  th<m. 
If  you've  got  a  dirt-ball,  get  rid  of  him." 

The  chiefs  comoialned  that  the  Navy  brass, 
by  grading  an  officer  on  how  many  of  his 
people  reenlist,  has  undermined  the  founda- 
tion of  discipline. 

"We're  losing  middle  management's  cut- 
ting edge."  said  another  chief. 

The  chiefs  Interviewed  agreed  that  higher 
pay  would  attract  and  hold  more  qualified 
people;  that  the  draft  should  be  relnstl- 
tuted;  that  the  system  for  rating  officers 
should  encourage,  rather  than  discourage  a 
fair  but  firm  hand;  that  Navy  people  should 
take  over  many  of  the  Jobs  now  held  by 
civilians  on  the  military  payroll.  With  more 
shore  billets  filled  by  Navy  people,  they  rea- 
soned, six-month  tours  at  sea  could  be 
reduced  to  three  months  through  the  larger 
pool  of  experienced  officers  and  sailors. 

Of  course,  not  everybody  the  Navy  trains 
is  quitting.  There  are  some  bright  spots  in 
the  generally  dark  picture. 

At  The  Washington  Post's  request.  Navy 
officials  produced  a  highly  skilled  boiler  tech- 
nician who  has  decided  to  reenlist. 

Alan  T.  Thackeray,  26,  of  Goshen,  Mass.. 
son  of  a  golf  course  preenskeeper.  Joined  the 
Navy  In  1971  right  after  high  school  In  hopes 
of  learning  a  trade  and  bettering  himself. 
He  has  done  all  the  dirty  Jobs  in  lOO-degree 
temperatures  in  ships'  boiler  rooms  and  cur- 
rently Is  an  Instructor  at  the  Navy  flreflght- 
ing  school  here,  with  the  rank  of  boiler  tech- 
nician first  class. 

He  married  his  hometown  sweetheart,  Car- 
lotta,  in  1976  and  they  had  a  baby,  Thomas, 
bom  2^  months  early.  The  infant  weighed 
2  pounds,  4  ounces  at  birth  and  had  to  be 
placed  In  the  incubator  at  a  Navy  hospital. 

From  all  she  has  been  able  to  learn  about 
her    son's    case,    Mrs.    Thackeray   said,    he 


received  too  much  oxygen.  He  became  blind 
and  developed  so  much  scar  tissue  In  his 
nose  and  throat  that  he  must  be  kept  alive 
by  having  tubes  Inserted  In  a  hole  in  his 
throat. 

"He  smiles  all  the  times,"  said  Mrs.  Thack- 
eray. "That  makes  up  for  a  lot  of  his 
problems." 

Thackeray  signed  up  for  another  4  years 
last  week,  partly  to  get  the  912,000  reenllst- 
ment bonus  he  hopes  to  use  to  buy  a  house. 
He  said  the  main  reason,  however,  was  to 
make  sure  the  money  and  medical  benefits 
for  his  son  keep  coming  In. 

"I  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
5  years  at  sea,"  said  Thackeray  in  a  flat, 
but  not  bitter,  observation  about  his  future. 
"I  don't  enjoy  sea  duty  at  aU.  I  enjoy  being 
with  my  family. 

"But  my  father  worked  at  the  same  golf 
course  for  20  years  and  somebody  bought  it. 
Zip!  He  was  out.  There's  a  lot  of  hard  times 
out  there.  With  the  boy  and  everything,  I'm 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  without  taking 
chances." 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  PRO- 
GRAM SHOULD  BE  RECONSIDERED 
TO  ELIMINATE  INEQUITIES 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  Ics.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration is  expected  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress today  its  detailed  proposal  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  administration  will  propose 
eliminating  the  State  share  of  general 
revenue  sharing — one-third  of  the 
funds — and  changing  the  formula  by 
which  the  local  government  share  within 
each  State  is  determined.  Apparently 
the  local  governments  in  the  district  I 
represent  would  receive  severely  reduced 
amounts  under  the  new  formula.  One 
county  will  lose  about  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  it  received  last  year  and  another 
will  lose  more  than  one-third.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  loss  of  all  the  State  share  and 
much  of  the  local  share  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  essential  programs 
of  local  government,  such  as  education. 

I  recognize  that  inflation  and  the  need 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  will  require 
restraint  and  some  cuts  in  various  Fed- 
eral programs,  but  to  concentrate  cuts 
based  on  changes  in  allocation  so  heavily 
in  a  few  local  jurisdictions  is  not  the  way 
to  go  about  reaching  this  laudable  ob- 
jective. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  reduce  spend- 
ing by  spreading  the  cuts  over  all  juris- 
dictions, rather  than  to  alter  formulas 
so  some  jurisdictions  lose  virtually  every- 
thing. To  provide  for  adjustment  to  the 
loss  of  the  State  share  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  the  proposal  should  at  least  de- 
lay any  changes  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula for  the  local  share  for  a  year  or 
more.  In  some  States,  such  as  my  own 
State  of  Virginia,  all  the  State  share  is 
fimneled  directly  back  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments. The  local  governments  should 
not  have  to  absorb  a  double  loss  in  1 
year.  Another  possible  transition  alter- 
native would  be  to  phase  out  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  State  share  and  reexamine 
the  new  formula  for  distribution  of  the 
local  revenue  sharing  funds.  Clearly  any 
proposal  that  hits  a  few  areas  as  hard  as 
my  district  is  being  hit  needs  rethinking. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  REFUND  OP  GASO- 
LINE COST  INCREASES  TO  CER- 
TAIN CONSUMERS 

CMr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  tmd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
refund  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
gasoline  which  will  result  from  Presi- 
dent Carter's  decision  to  impose  a  gaso- 
line conservation  fee  on  imported  crude 
oil  and  gasoline  and  direct  the  resulting 
higher  fuel  cost  to  gasoline  alone.  Con- 
sumers who  are  now  exempt  from  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline  would  be 
eligible  for  this  refund.  These  consumers 
include  agriculture,  the  ccxistruction  in- 
dustry. State,  county,  and  municipal 
government,  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganizations,  intercity,  local,  and  school 
bus  systems,  and  vessels  or  aircraft. 

The  President  has  indicated  an  im- 
port fee  has  been  imposed  on  petroleum 
and  the  resulting  higher  fuel  cost  di- 
rected to  gasoline  alone  in  order  to  spur 
energy  conservation  and  gasoline  con- 
servation in  particular.  I,  too,  believe  en- 
ergy conservation  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  reducing  the  Nation's  unwel- 
come and  continuing  dependence  on  im- 
certain  supplies  of  increasingly  costly 
foreign  oil,  but  I  also  believe  perspective 
is  needed. 

The  current  economic  plight  of  Ameri- 
ca's food  and  fiber  producers  and  the 
construction  industry  is  extremely  seri- 
ous. In  fact,  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy  mirrors  the  condition 
which  existed  25  years  ago,  a  condition 
which  prompted  the  Congress  to  exempt 
agricultural  users  from  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  gasoline.  The  report  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  ac- 
companied H.R.  8780  during  the  84th 
Congress  said,  in  part: 

The  depressed  situation  In  agriculture 
probably  constitutes  the  most  important 
domestic  problem  before  Congress  at  the 
present  time.  The  decline  In  farm  income  has 
now  continued  for  several  years  and  unless 
reversed  Is  likely  to  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  economy.  The 
farmer  today  is  caught  in  a  severe  price- 
cost  squeeze.  At  the  same  time  farm  prices 
are  declining,  the  costs  of  articles  he  must 
buy  have  risen.  This  problem  must  be  met 
on  several  fronts,  one  of  these  Involving  the 
reduction  of  the  costs  which  the  farm  must 
pay. 

During  the  last  year  farm  production 
costs  have  skyrocketed,  increasing  by  21.5 
percent,  due  in  large  measure  to  rising 
energy  costs  while  the  value  of  farm  pro- 
duction has  fallen,  by  1.7  percent  last 
month  alone.  The  condition  of  the  con- 
struction industry  is  imfortunately  simi- 
lar. Housing  starts,  one  measure  of  con- 
struction activity  in  this  country,  have 
fallen  from  more  than  1.7  million  starts 
last  spring  to  nearly  1.3  million  starts 
this  spring. 

Energy  consumption  in  agriculture  is 
essentially  inelastic  and  food  and  fiber 
producticMi  requires  major  energy  invest- 
ment. Agricultural  producers  in  my  dis- 
trict have  already  begim  and  will  con- 
tinue to  conserve  energy  whenever  pos- 
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liossible  and  this  policy  is 
unfair. 

the  President  has  made 

ind  imposed  the  gasoline 

fee.  While  I  do  not  relish 

President,  I  must  strongly 

ifiitiative  for  the  reasons  I 

To  my  colleagues  who 

policy,  I  invite  you  to 

in  supporting  the  legisla- 

ing  today. 

the  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
as  follows: 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

]  rovlde  for  repayment  of  the 

in  the  case  of  certain  uses 


by  the  Senate  and  House 
ives  of  the   United  States  of 
Cbngress    assembled.    That    (a) 
>f  chapter  65  of  the  Internal 
of  1954   (relating  to  rules  of 
for  abatements,  credits. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  section: 
Sec.  6429.  Ri^ATMENT  or  On.  Import  Fee. 


OF  Patment. — If  any  gas- 

n  an  exempt  use,  the  Secre- 

witbout  interest)  to  the  ulti- 

of  such  gasoline  an  amount 

for  each  gallon  so  uaed. 

Use. — For  purposes  of  this 

'exempt  use'  means — 
by  a  State  or  local  govern- 


by  a  nonprofit  educational 
defined   in   section   4221(d) 


as  supplies  for  vessels  or  alr- 

la  section  4221(d)(3)). 

on  a  farm  for  farming  pur- 

the  meaning  of  section  6420 


business  use  (as  defined 
(2)),  and 

which  meets  the  require- 
6421(b)   (relating  to  use  in 
or  school  buses) . 
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txTLE. — Except  as  provided  in 
not  more  than  one  claim  may 
subsection  (a)  by  any  person 


with  respect  to  gasoline  used  during  his  tax- 
able year;  and  no  claim  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  gaso- 
line used  during  any  taxable  year  unless 
filed  by  the  purchaser  not  later  than  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  Income 
tax  for  such  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  person's  taxable  year  shall 
be  his  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  subtitle 
A. 
"(3)  Exception. — 

•'  ( A)  In  cENERAi.. — K  tl  .000  or  more  Is  pay- 
able imder  subsection  (a)  to  any  person  with 
respect  to  fuel  used  during  any  of  the  first 
3  quarters  of  his  taxable  year,  a  claim  may 
be  fUed  under  this  section  by  the  purchaser 
with  respect  to  fuel  used  during  such 
quarter. 

"(B)  Time  fo«  ph-ino  claim. — No  claim 
filed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allowed 
unless  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
first  quarter  following  the  quarter  for  which 
the  claim  Is  filed. 
"(d)  Applicabix  Laws. — 
"(1)  In  cenerai,. — All  provisions  of  law, 
including  penalties,  applicable  In  respect  of 
the  taxes  imposed  by  section  4081  shall,  in- 
sofar as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with 
this  section,  apply  In  respect  of  the  pay- 
ments provided  for  in  this  section  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  payments  consitituted 
refunds  of  overpayments  of  the  tax  so  im- 
posed. 

"(2)  Examination  of  books  and  witness. — 
For  the  purpose  -of  ascertaining  the  correct- 
ness of  any  claim  made  under  this  section, 
or  the  correctness  of  any  payment  made  In 
respect  of  any  such  claim,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  authority  granted  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  7602  (re- 
lating to  examination  of  books  and  wit- 
nesses) as  If  the  claimant  were  the  person 
liable  for  tax. 

"(e)  Income  Tax  CREDrr  in  Lietj  or  Pat- 
ment.— 

"  ( 1 )  Persons  not  subject  to  income  tax. — 
Payment  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
only  to — 

"(A)  the  United  States  or  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentaUty  thereof,  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions,  or 

"(B)  an  organization  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  (other  than  an  orga- 
nization required  to  make  a  return  of  the  tax 
Imposed  under  subtitle  A  for  Its  taxable 
year) . 

"(2)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  pa3rment  of  a  claim  filed  under 
subsection  (c)  (2) . 

"(3)  Allowance  of  credit  against  income 

tax. 

"For  allowances  of  credit  against  the  in- 
come tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  fuel  used 
or  resold  by  the  purchaser,  see  section  39. 
"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe  the  conditions,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, under  which  payments  may  be  made 
under  this  section. 

"(g)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  gasoline  ptirchased  after  the  cloee 
of  the  calendar  month  In  which  the  oil  im- 
port fee  Imposed  by  the  President  on  April  2, 
1980  ceases  to  apply. 
"(h)  Cross  References. — 
"(1)  For  civil  penalty  for  exceeslve  claims 
under  this  section,  see  section  6675. 

"(2)  For  fraud  penalties,  etc.,  see  chapter 
75  (section  7201  and  following,  relating  to 
crimes,  other  offenses,  and  forfeitures)." 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  39  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  certain  uses  of  gaso- 
line, special  fuels,  and  lubricating  oil)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 


"(5)  under  section  6429  with  respect  to  ex- 
empt usee  of  gasoline  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  6429(e) ) ." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  39  of  such 
Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6427"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "6427,  or  6429  ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  6427(h)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "6427(h) ,  or  6429(e)". 
(c)(1)  Section  6206  of  such  Code  U 
amended — ■ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6427"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6427, 
or  6429", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  6421"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  6421,  and  6429",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "AND  6427"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6427,  AND  6429". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chBpter  63  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  6427"  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  6206  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"6427,  and  6429". 

(3)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  6504  of  such 
Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  piuposes) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes),  or 
6429  (relating  to  repayment  of  oil  Import 
fee) ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "8424,  or  6427"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "6424,  6427,  or 
6429". 

(4)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6675  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
6427  (relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable 
purposes)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6427  (relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable 
purposes),  or  6429  (relating  to  repayment 
of  oil  import  fee) ". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6676(b)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
6427"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6427. 
or  6429". 

(5)  Sections  7210,  7603,  7604(b),  7604(c), 
and  7610(c)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "6427(g)(2)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "6427(g)(2).  6429(d)(2)". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7605  of  such 
Code  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "6427(g)(2),  or  7602" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6427(g)(2), 
6429(d)  (2).  or  7602".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  6427(g)(2)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6427(g)(2),  or 
6429(d)(2)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7609(c)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
6427(g)(2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"6427(g)(2)  or  6429(d)(2)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  gasoline  pur- 
chased on  or  after  May  15, 1980. 


BIG  OIL  SNUBBING  ITS  NOSE  AT 
PRICE  GUIDELINES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ap- 
palled recently  by  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled,  "MobU  Oil  Wins 
$154.2  Million  Contract  From  U.S.  De- 
spite New  Rebuke  by  Carter."  While  the 
administration  is  concerned  that  its  vol- 
untary wage-price  program  may  be  los- 
ing credibility,  it  is  signing  new  contracts 
with  Mobil  Oil  for  millions  of  dollars. 

I  find  this  difficult  to  understand,  par- 
ticularly when  Mobil  has  allegedly  over- 
charged its  customers  by  some  $45  mil- 
lion and  has  refused  to  consider  rolling 
back  its  high  prices. 
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In  a  related  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  entitled.  "COWPS  Bullied  By  Big 
Oil  Bar<Mis,"  there  is  cited  a  confidential 
White  House  memo  which  states  that, 
"Price  guidelines  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  restraining  price  increases 
in  most  other  industries,"  but  concedes 
that  the  administration's  effort  has  not 
produced  a  "similar  restrcunt  in  petro- 
leum products." 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  American  con- 
sumer is  struggling  against  the  ravages 
of  sky-high  inflation,  in  many  cases  Just 
making  ends  meet,  we  read  of  recalci- 
trant big  oil,  snubbing  its  nose  at  these 
price  guidelines  and  indirectly  at  the 
American  public. 

We  must  all  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
weather  this  inflationary  storm  together. 
If  we  do  not,  and  big  oil  strikes  out  on  its 
own,  it  will  certainly  spur  another  round 
of  inflationary  roulette. 

The  articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

COWPS  Bullied  by  Big  On,  Barons 
(By  Jack  Andersoni 

No  amount  of  jawboning  from  the  White 
House  has  been  able  to  keep  Big  Oil  from 
going  its  merry  buccaneering  way,  ripping 
off  the  American  consumer  for  gasoline  and 
home  heating  fuel.  Even  the  president's 
astonishing  tirade  against  Mobil  wUl  probab- 
ly have  no  chastening  effect  on  the  recldessly 
greedy  oil  companies. 

The  trouble,  as  Jimmy  Carter's  top  Infla- 
tion fighters  admitted  in  a  memo  late  last 
year,  is  in  the  administration's  voluntary 
antl-lnflatlon  program  Itself.  The  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  (COWPS)  is  a 
paper  tiger  as  far  as  Big  Oil  is  concerned, 
they  explained  to  the  president. 

The  confidential  memo,  written  by  presi- 
dential advisers  Stu  Elzenstat  &nd  Alfred 
Kahn,  boasts  that  "price  guidelines  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  restraining 
price  increases  in  most  other  Industries,"  but 
concedes  that  the  White  House  effort  has  not 
produced  a  "similar  restraint  in  petroleum 
products." 

Elzenstat  and  Kahn  explained  that  "even 
if  through  sophisticated  accounting  methods 
it  turns  out  that  most  individual  companies 
are  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the 
standard,  the  aggregate  data  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Industry  as  a  whole  has  not  com- 
plied with  its  spirit." 

In  other  words,  with  a  little  effort  by  their 
accounting  departments,  the  oil  companies 
can  rake  In  enormous  profits  and  still  be 
technically  within  the  COWPS  guldelinee. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  only  refining — 
a  small  part  of  the  oil  industry's  operations — 
Is  covered  by  the  guidelines.  Crude  oU  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  marketing  are  not. 

"The  extent  of  COWPS  authority  can  at 
best  be  expected  to  affect  only  a  relatively 
small  portion — ^the  refiners'  margin — out  of 
the  total  retail  price  of  gasoline,  home  heat- 
ing oil  and  other  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts," explains  an  unpublished  analysis  of 
the  guidelines  prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

And  even  in  this  limited  area  of  super- 
vision, COWPS  has  been  letting  the  oU  com- 
panies get  away  with  murder.  In  one  recent 
report,  for  example,  COWPS  disclosed  that 
there  had  been  an  average  4.5  cents  per  gal- 
lon Increase  In  the  refiners'  margin  during 
the  first  year  the  voluntary  guidelines  were 
in  effect.  That  was  almost  a  45  percent  rise. 

"A  standard  under  which  such  an  excessive 
increase  can  occur  for  reasons  other  than 
noncompliance  must  surely  be  considered 
suspect,"  the  OAO  study  observes. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  president's  volun- 
tary program  relies  on  the  patriotism  and 
moderation  of  Industry  and  labor,  and  there 


are  apparently  few  bom-agaln  Christians  In 
the  boardrooms  of  Big  Oil.  The  chief  execu- 
tive of  Exxon,  for  example,  was  paid  $977,993 
In  salary  and  bonuses  last  year  while  the 
price  of  gasoline  soared  over  $1  a  gallon. 
The  No.  2  man  drew  $611,023. 

With  motivation  like  that,  it's  small  won- 
der the  oil  moguls  shrug  off  the  administra- 
tion's pitiful,  helpless  giant  steps  to  control 
Inflation. 

The  only  weapons  COWPS  has  against 
those  who  exceed  the  guidelines  are  the  with- 
holding of  government  contracts  and  the 
spreading  of  bad  publicity.  And  these  are 
singularly  unsuitable  weapons  with  which  to 
belabor  Big  Oil. 

It's  too  soon  to  assess  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  blasts  at  Mobil.  But  the 
smart  money  didn't  seem  worried.  In  late 
February,  COWPS  accused  Mobil  of  violating 
the  price  guidelines,  and  the  firm's  stock 
jumped  $4.50  per  share.  After  President  Car- 
ter's blast,  the  price  of  Mobil's  stock  went  up 
$1.75  the  next  trading  day. 

Animal  Farm — The  Russian  bear  that 
rampaged  through  Afghanistan  Is  being 
transformed  by  Soviet  propagandists  into 
Mischa.  the  cuddly  cute  cub  that  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Summer  Olympics.  It  fools  those 
of  childlike  gullibility. 

The  Kremlin  has  more  skillfully  utilized 
another  animal  from  childhood  fable — the 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — to  manipulate  a 
worldwide  network  of  interlocking  front 
groups  that  lend  respectability  to  Soviet  pol- 
icy goals  abroad,  according  to  secret  CIA  files. 

The  front  organizations  include  such  high- 
sounding  groups  as  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Peace,  World  Peace  Council,  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Touth,  and  even, 
with  particular  irony,  the  Christian  Peace 
Conference  and  the  International  Federation 
of  Resistance  Fighters. 

"These  organizations  profess  non-commu- 
nist goals."  one  CIA  report  states,  "and  for 
that  reason  are,  under  certain  circumstances, 
more  operationally  useful  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  groups  of  communist  sympathizers." 

The  CIA  estimates  that  the  Kremlin  funds 
13  of  these  international  organizations  to  the 
tune  of  $63  million  a  year. 

Moan.  Oil  Wins  $154.2  Million  Contract 
From  U.S.  Despite  New  Rebuke  by  Carter 

Washington. — Mobil  Oil  Corp.  got  a  new 
rebuke  from  President  Carter  and  a  new 
$154.2  million  contract  from  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  jet  fuel  contract  issued  by  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  was  announced  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  President  renewed  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Mobil  Corp.  subsidiary  for  what 
he  said  were  violations  of  the  government's 
voluntary  price  guidelines.  Yesterday's  criti- 
cism, before  a  meeting  of  construction  union 
members,  was  essentially  a  replay  of  the 
tongue-lashing  the  President  gave  Mobil 
Friday. 

At  that  time,  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  said  It  was  adding  Mobil's 
name  to  a  list  of  concerns  that  may  be  barred 
from  getting  government  contracts  of  $6 
million  or  more. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  the  contract 
was  actually  awarded  Friday,  even  though  it 
was  only  announced  yesterday.  Moreover,  a 
spokesman  for  the  price  council  explained 
that  under  the  agency's  regulations,  Mobil 
won't  be  formally  listed  as  a  noncomplier  un- 
til today.  It  would  have  been  premature  for 
the  government  to  withhold  the  contract,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Another  reason  Mobil  got  the  contract,  one 
Pentagon  official  said,  was  that  the  type  of 
jet  fuel  involved  is  scarce.  "The  Department 
of  Defense  Is  in  the  business  of  national  se- 
curity," said  George  Marienthal,  a  deputy  as- 
sistant defense  secretary.  "We  needed  the 
fuel,  so  we  proceeded."  He  added  that  It's 
possible  Mobil  will  continue  to  get  fuel- 
supply  contracts  If  the  fuel  Is  scarce.  The 


price  rules  would  permit  the  contract  In  mieh 
a  situation. 

In  other  developments,  MobU  announced 
m  its  annual  report  that  it  will  test  this  year 
a  system  for  deep -ocean  drilling  In  wat«r  aa 
deep  as  6,000  feet.  Mobil  said  It  has  developed 
a  method  for  connecting  fiow  lines  to  oil  or 
gas  wells  that  will  slgnlfl<»ntly  add  to  the 
depths  at  which  commercially  viable  drilling 
can  be  done  offshore.  Technology  currently 
restricts  production  from  water  to  depths  of 
about  1,000  feet. 

At  the  same  time,  MobU  said  Newfound- 
land Province  has  made  a  novel  claim  to  a 
40%  equity  interest  in  the  Hibernla  discov- 
ery. In  which  Mobil  holds  the  largest  inter- 
est, 213%,  among  the  drUllng  partners.  Mo- 
bil indicated  the  claim  could  take  a  long  time 
to  resolve  in  the  courts. 

Separately.  MobU  said  It  has  largely  writ- 
ten off  Its  expenditures  in  the  Baltimore 
Canyon,  where  it  drilled  two  unsuccessful 
wells. 

Mobil  wasn't  the  only  company  to  get  a 
big  fuel  contract  yesterday.  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.  was  awarded  an  $83.3  million  con- 
tract from  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  for 
jet  fuel  and  marine  dlesel  fuel. 

Other  contracts  announced  yesterday  by 
the  Pentagon  went  to : 

Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  two  Navy  contract* 
totaling  $25.5  million  for  ship  overhaul  and 
modification. 

C-Three  Inc.,  Reston,  Va.,  a  $16.7  mUIlon 
Army  contract  for  data-processing  equip- 
ment. 

Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co..  a  unit  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  $14.6  million  in 
contracts  for  a  data  link  for  remotely  piloted 
vehicles  for  the  Army  and  for  materials  used 
in  the  Navy's  ballistic  missUe  program. 

Honeywell  Inc.,  a  $14  mlUion  Army  con- 
tract for  fuzes. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  a  $10  mUlion  Army 
contract  for  spare  parts  for  radar  used  to 
locate  enemy  mortars  and  artillery. 

Bendlx  Corp.,  a  $9.9  million  Air  Force  con- 
tract for  fuel  controls  and  sensors  for  engines 
used  in  F16  and  Fie  fighter  planes. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  the  manufacturing 
arm  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  an  $8.7  million  Navy  contract  for  ocean- 
ographic  research. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  a  $7.6  million 
Navy  contract  for  Harpoon  missiles  and  re- 
lated spare  parts,  equipment  and  services. 

Kentron  International,  a  $7.4  million  Air 
Force   contract   for   base-operating   services. 

General  Electric  Co.,  a  $6.8  nUllion  Navy 
contract  for  improvement  of  a  gas  turbine. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand,  a  $4.4  nUIlion  Navy 
contract  for  civil  service  personnel  training. 

Chrysler  Corp..  a  $4  million  Army  con- 
tract for  engineering  work  on  installation  of 
a  120-milllmeter  gun  on  the  new  XMl  tank. 

Armament  Systems  Inc.,  a  $4  million  Navy 
contract  for  services,  materials  and  faculties 
used  in  evaluating  weapons  systems. 

Lancer  Clothing  Corp.,  a  $3.3  mUllon  con- 
tract from  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  for 
cold-weather  jackets. 


CONTROL  OP  YEAR-END  SPENDINO 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Uie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  April  15 — the  day  that  our  constitu- 
ents and  many  of  us  here  in  this  body 
are  painfully  reminded  of  the  awful  cost 
of  supporting  the  vast  array  of  programs 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  recaU  a  time  when  more  of 
my  colleagues  were  looking  for  ways  to 
reduce  wasteful  Federal  spending  than 
now.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Members 
legislation  which  will  help  eliminate 
wasteful  splurge  spending  by  Federal  de- 
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partments  an< ;  agencies  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  jtear.  This  spending  has 
sparked  reneured  interest  in  corrective 
measures  to  h  ilt  their  abuses. 

I  am  toda  r  introducing  legislation 
which  I  believe  addresses  this  problem 
in  a  realistic  i  nanner. 

I  have  incorporated  in  this  bill  lan- 
guage suggesi  ed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlc !  in  testimony  before  the 
Gtovemment  C  perations  Committee.  The 
main  feature  of  my  proposal  is  that 
spending  in  th  e  last  quarter  of  any  fiscal 
year  be  limited  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation. 

This  would  )e  accomplished  by  utiliz- 
ing the  Antic  eflciency  Act.  The  main 
features  of  thl  s  approach  are  as  follows : 

It  would  us  8  the  existing  apportion- 
ment process  to  administer  the  limita- 
tion, thereby  iisslgning  responsibility  to 
those  in  the  executive  branch  who 
should  be  monitoring  and  controlling 
spending. 

It  would  hajre  general  applicability  to 
all  obligations  1  authority  available  and 
planned  for  uj  e  in  a  fiscal  year,  thereby 
basing  the  liiiitation  on  the  agencies' 
financial  plan  >  for  each  fiscal  year  and 
covering  all  lyses,  not  just  contractual 
services. 

It  would  liifiit  total  agency  spending 
in  the  last  3  i  lonths  of  each  fiscal  year 
to  25  percent  of  planned  spending  for 
the  year. 

It  would  alow  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Mai  agement  and  Budget  to 
authorize  exc  >ptions  to  avoid  serious 
the  execution  of  a  pro- 
allowing  some  executive 
it  would  require  that  de- 


disruption   to 

gram,  thereby 

flexibility:  but 

partures  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 


It  would  be 


n  effect  for  3  fiscal  years. 


thereby  allowi  ng  the  executive  time  to 


strengthen    tl^e    budget 
procurement 
eliminate  the 


LEGISLATIOK 
IMPROVE 
DDRESIN 
PROORAMfe 


BUTLSR 


(Mr. 
permission  to 
minute  and  tc 
marks  and  in  ;lude 

Mr.  BUTLER 
troducing  a  bi  1 
the  Departme  it 
Deveopment  t  a 
cedures  in  its 


execution  and 
processes  and,  perhaps, 
need  for  the  limitation. 
It  would  recuire:  First,  that  after  the 
first  2  years,  Ihe  Director  report  to  the 
Congress  on  t  ne  results  of  administra- 
tion of  this  lin  litation  and  actions  taken 
to  strengthen  the  budget  execution  and 
procurement  j  rocesses  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  continu- 
ation of  the  linitation  and  second,  that 
the  ComptroU  ;r  General  review  the  re- 
port and  prov  de  the  Congress  with  his 
analysis  and  r  jcommendations :  thereby, 
providing  the  <  Congress  with  information 
upon  which  t  >  decide  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  limitation  or  allow  it  to  ex- 
pire. 

It  would  exempt  actions  taken  to  sat- 
isfy this  limitation  from  the  reporting 
requirements  i  if  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  191 1 


TO  REQUIRE  HUD  TO 

COLLECTION     PROCE- 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
revise  and  extend  his  re- 
extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
today  which  will  require 
of  Housing  and  Urban 
improve  collection  pro- 
mortgage  insurance  pro- 


grams. If  implemented,  this  change  could 
benefit  the  Government  by  $16  million 
per  year. 

PHA  housing  insurance  programs  re- 
quire borrowers  to  pay  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  their  monthly  mortgage  payment 
as  an  insurance  premium.  The  financial 
institution  which  receives  the  mortgage 
payment  forwards  the  premium  to  HUD. 
The  institution  is  merely  a  conduit  for 
the  money  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

However,  rather  than  being  required  to 
turn  it  over  immediately  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  mortgage  servicer  is  allowed  by 
HUD  to  keep  the  money  for  periods  of  up 
to  a  year.  HUD  only  bills  a  servicer  once 
a  year  for  each  mortgage  being  held. 
Thus,  the  financial  institution  is  able  to 
gain  benefits  from  the  use  of  this  money 
which  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  HUD  mortgage  insurance  funds. 
With  the  prime  rate  in  excess  of  19  per- 
cent, this  is  a  substantial  windfall  for  the 
mortgage  banker. 

Although  mortgage  servicers  are  re- 
quired to  place  these  funds  in  nonlnter- 
est-bearing  escrow  accounts,  they  do  ac- 
crue financial  benefits  from  these  fvmds. 
In  situations  where  the  mortgagee  or 
servicer  is  a  bank,  the  earnings  from  the 
use  of  the  related  cash  placed  in  these 
accoimts  accrue  directly  to  that  institu- 
tion. This  is  true  even  though  the 
amounts  are  recorded  in  noninterest- 
bearing  accounts.  Subject  only  to  re- 
serve requirements,  deposits  such  as  this 
are  invested  in  short-  and  long-term 
earning  assets.  If  the  mortgagee  or  serv- 
icer is  wholly  or  partially  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  financial  institution,  the 
benefits  are  similar,  though  less  direct. 

Nonbank  mortgages  also  benefit  from 
holding  these  insurance  premiums.  They 
are  able  to  maintain  substantial  lines  of 
credit  with  the  banks  holding  their  de- 
posits, including  the  ability  to  tempo- 
rarily finance  mortgages.  In  many  cases, 
these  deposited  premiums  serve  as  "com- 
pensated balances"  which  act  as  re- 
serves against  loans.  Even  if  no  loans 
are  based  on  these  deposits,  other  bene- 
fits arise,  including  free  or  reduced  cost 
bank  reserves.  It  is  clear  that  the  mort- 
gage banking  community  enjoys  sub- 
stantial benefits  because  of  the  present 
HUD  policy.  These  should  be  available 
to  the  HUD  insurance  funds. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  with  two  options  for 
regaining  the  use  of  insurance  premlimi 
money.  First,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  collect  the  funds  promptly  upon  their 
payment  to  the  financial  institution.  Sec- 
ond, the  Secretary  would  be  able  to  allow 
payments  on  an  annual  basis,  provided 
that  an  interest  charge  is  imposed.  In 
either  case,  the  money  would  work  to 
the  benefit  of  the  insurance  fund. 
Further,  because  this  bill  affects  only 
the  relationship  between  HUD  and  the 
financial  institution  holding  the  mort- 
gage, it  will  have  no  impact  upon  home- 
owners or  other  borrowers. 

HUD'S  problems  with  its  mortgage  in- 
surance premium  payments  have  been 
long  documented.  The  Manpower  and 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  held 
a  series  of  oversight  hearings  on  HUD 
accounting  systems,  including  the  mort- 


gage insurance  component.  A  1977  OAO 
report  also  highlighted  the  millions  of 
dollars  lost  by  HUD  because  of  this  fiaw 
in  the  insiu'smce  premium  collection 
process.  And  yet,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  correct  this  problem. 

This  problem  could  be  corrected  by 
HUD  simply  through  a  change  in  its 
policy  toward  mortgage  holders  and 
servicers.  However,  the  Department  has 
refused  to  do  so.  As  a  member  of  the 
Manpower  and  Housing  Subconunittee, 
I  pressed  HUD  officials  on  the  matter 
at  last  year's  hearing.  But,  they  refused 
to  make  this  change.  Because  they  are 
imwilling  to  save  this  money,  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  act  and  require  that  it 
be  done.  My  bill  will  serve  this  purpose, 
and  thus  I  urge  its  passage. 


MUST  AMERICA  DIE  BY  SUICIDE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Must 
America  Die  by  Suicide?"  That  is  the 
title  of  a  most  provocative  speech  by  a 
great  American  and  one  of  my  good 
friends. 

John  A.  Lloyd,  retired  president  of  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  resident  in  Cin- 
cinnati, delivered  on  February  21,  1980, 
to  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  in  connection 
with  their  celebration  of  the  birthdays 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  a  timely  and 
provocative  speech  concerning  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  current  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  interested  in 
having  the  benefit,  as  I  have  had,  of  Mr. 
Lloyd's  analysis  of  what  most  Americans 
feel  is  the  urgent  obligation  of  Congress 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  the  immediate  future. 

His  timely  speech  follows: 

Must  America  Die  bt  StncioE? 
(Address  of  John  A.  Uoyd) 

I  have  stood  at  this  podium  many  times 
over  the  past  two  decades  and  for  most  of 
the  times  when  I  have  addressed  you,  the 
subject  has  been  Our  Country. 

Tonight,  again,  the  subject  Is  the  same: 
Our  Country,  and  the  theme  Is  the  same: 
the  peril  our  country  faces  and  what  we.  the 
people  who  constitute  Our  Country,  must 
do  about  It. 

Among  the  thirty-nine  men  who  have 
served  the  United  States  as  President,  two 
were  major  prophets  of  their  country^ 
future.  Alas,  however,  like  the  prophets  of 
Israel  of  old,  their  counsel  has  been  spurned 
by  the  people  and,  as  has  occurred  In  the 
history  of  every  society  founded  by  men,  the 
government  they  served  Is  now  paying  the 
price  of  the  neglect  of  this  wisdom. 

It  was  George  Washington,  our  first  Presi- 
dent, who  upon  announcing  his  decision  to 
refuse  election  for  a  third  term,  took  care 
to  point  out  In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  people,  dangers  to  freedom  and  the 
Republic  which  he  could  foresee  In  the 
future. 

In  his  complicated  and  ponderous  prose, 
President  Washington  warned  of  three  major 
dangers,  all  of  which  have  occurred  and  all 
of  which  have  been  permitted  by  the  people 
despite  the  wisdom  of  his  warning. 

First,  he  predicted  that  there  would  be  ef- 
forts   to    tamper    with    the    Constitution. 
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"effecting."  he  called  it,  "alterations  which  General  Lewis  M.  Walt,  United  States  rlnes  for  landing  operations.  A  BossUn  g*n- 
woiUd  Impair  the  energy  of  the  system;  and  Marine  Corps,  Retired,  has  written  a  book  eral  has  taken  command  of  South  Yemen 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  which  every  American  should  read;  Its  title  with  East  German  forces  which  have  as- 
overthrown."  Is  "The  Eleventh  Hoiir."  Even  the  dust  jacket  sumed  control. 
We  allowed  that  to  happen!  of  this  timely  warning  challenges  us  with  so,  Soviet  Russia  is  on  Its  way  to  cap- 
Second,  he  advised  us  to  avoid  division  this  statement:  ture  the  oU -rich  Middle- Bast  and  if  she  suc- 
Into  political  parties.  He  said:  "However  "ihe  United  States  has  faUen  so  far  be-  ceeds  in  so  doing,  America  and  her  friends 
combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  hind  In  strategic  power  that  we  are  Inviting  either  wlU  be  without  Arabian  oil  or  will 
descriptions  (political  parties)  may  now  and  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  from  the  Soviets,  have  to  pay  so  much  for  oU  as  to  bring  about 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely.  We  are  in  imminent  peril  now,  not  in  the  their  economic  collapse, 
m  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become  future.  The  Soviets  are  far  ahead  In  vlrtuaUy  And  what  was  the  United  States  govem- 
potent  engines  by  which  cunning,  ambitious  every  arms  category,  as  weU  as  civil  defense,  ment  doing  while  all  this  has  been  going 
and  unprincipled  men  will  be  able  to  subvert  and  can  launch  a  first  strike  that  wiU  kill  on?  Reducing  her  military  power  cutUng  the 
the  power  of  the  people  and  usurp  for  them-  half  our  population  wliile  they  suffer  fewer  size  of  her  Navy;  making  treaties  advan- 
selves  the  reins  of  government;  destroying  casualties  than  they  did  in  World  War  U."  tageous  to  the  Sovlete-  giving  away  the 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have  lift-  General  Walt  pleads  for  immediate  and  Panama  Canal;  allowing'  her  allies  In  South 
ed  them  to  power."  determined  renewal  of  our  strategic  power  so  America  to  be  taken  over  by  Rtisslan 
We  have  allowed  that  to  happen!  that  we  can  restore  the  credlbUity  of  our  de-  Marxists;  playing  politics  at  home-  spend- 
Thlrd,  he  warned  the  American  people  to  terrence,  credibUlty  which  has  been  lost  by  ing  Itself  into  bankruptcy  with  the  biggest 
be  "constantly  awake  against  the  Insidious  our  leaders  rejecting  mobile  missUes,  the  deficit  budget  in  history  and  releasing  the 
wiles  of  foreign  Influence..  I  conjure  you  to  Bl  bomber  and  the  neutron  warhead.  most  debilitating  Inflation  ever  to  hit  the 
believe,   my  fellow   citizens,"   he  said,   "the  Look  at  the  difference  between  Russia  and  American  economy. 

Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  con-  the  United  States  In  strategic  missiles  and  u  Soviet  Russia's  plans  succeed    if  it  at- 

stantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  bombers  in  the  last  10  years— a  period  when  uins   worldwide   control   and   conquers   the 

prove  that  foreign  Influence  is  one  of  the  with   the  Salt   I   and   Salt  n   treaties,   the  United  States  it  will    as  president  Lincoln 

most   harmfiU   foes   of   republican   govern-  United  States  has  been  giving  Ui  to  the  So-  predicted,  be  because  we  allowed  ourselves 

°**'**-"  viets  on  every  military  front.  In   1969  the  to  become  so  weak  that  we  cannot  defend 

And  we  have  allowed  that  to  happen!  United  States  had  2,270  strategic  missiles  and  ourselves.  Our  nation  could  die  by  suicide 

The    second    major    prophet    among    our  bombers,  and  Soviet  Russia  had  but   1,369.  Let  me  pose  this  to  you-   Do  you  think 

Presidents  was  the  16th,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ten  years  later,  in  1979,  the  United  States  this  awful  event  la  far  away  in  distant  years? 

and   I    call    your    attention    to    an    address  had  2,141  strategic  missiles  and  bombers  and  Do   you   think   the   Russian   autocrats   now 

made  by  him  on  January  27.  1838,  twenty-  Soviet  Russia  had  2,582.  In  that  decade  the  having  mUitary  power  vastly  more  effective 

three   years   before   he   assumed   the   Presi-  United  States  lost  129.  Soviet  Russia  gained  than  ours  wiU  wait  patienOy  whUe  we  re- 

dency.  His  subject  was  "The  Preservation  of  1,213!  buUd  our  defense? 

**'^^"*'^'  J^®*""*!?^'  Now  let  us  look  at  the  figures  of  armed  To  answer  that  question  with  an  under- 

«,.,  ,!Lmf  f,  ^     M^f   »°.         ,  arguinent  is  that  forces  of  the  two  nations  at  the  end  of  1979:  statement:  I  doubt  that  they  wait  very  long. 

Z^^:^^^r^-^^  "^^^vr-::::::::::::::::::  ''Z.Z  ^'.^T=^,^. -"^  ^^'-^ '^- 

£^^-n-d  tlLe^e-sV;=ry-to--                _  ^^^  .  ^  .un.y^h.  no  civil  defens.^  pro^ 

r^  e^x1e^ie^"?^^;iirth:n  El?  -^i^^^w^e"         ««—  ei  800.  OOP  ^efe^^^rad^.«  hav^  been  di«nantled  or  con- 

LoUruslt'l^nn^'JL^f^m  ^.fj^fn  "t?                 Total 10. 438.  000  The  Sovlete  have  protective  machines  and 

^sSlonbe  r7ot."wTmusT  ou^tfve"  To  the  Soviet  Union  armed  forces  ready  P-t«<="-  uniforms  and  masks  which  permit 
be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  ^o""  instant  use  must  be  added  those  of  the  *^*'^*°  "^  "."^T,^?"™  °^  *T^^^  °*"*  ^^ 
free  men,  we  must  live  through  all  time  or  Soviet  slave  states:  Poland  306,600;  Czecho-  which  slays  wilmal  llfe--includmg  humans- 
die  by  suicide."                            ^  Slovakia  188.000;  East  Germany  157.000;  Hun-  "PO'^^  Instant  contact  of  the  tUUest  particle 

-The  point  Of  danger  is  here.  It  sprang  up  g^ry  114.000.  They  total  763.500  available  In  *^e^^^L^ry''for^L^t^AfKh?n!It^'' 

amongst  us.  It  did  not  come  from  abrowl.  addition  to  Soviet  Russia's  3.638.000  concen-  „,^'rw°^''„,?J  ^jl?  "    ,  ^h!^    it^;„, 

we  have  heard  and  read  but  have  learned  ^"■'^ted   and   ready   to   move   under  Russia's  n»,S^*rn   nuclear  wSTaid^e   Bl   «d 

no  lesson  from  these  prophecies  of  Wash-  command  at  a  moment's  notice.  Against  this.  !^e    ^utron    t^mb^Ml^nt  ^L^r   ^d 

ington  and  Lincoln.  We  have  paid  no  heed  to  ^^e    United   States   has   2,068.800   scattered  ^nn^^^^  -t?^-'    "^•**'*'°*    *'"^'   ""* 

the   teachings   of   history  as   It   reveals  the  throughout  the  world.  wV^vTbut  453  shins  m  our  Naw  Soviet 

causes  of  the  disappearance  of  nations  and  The  United  States  deliberately  has  allowed  Ri*'b^''i''4TO  ^|^^t  R^a  ^'  60  000 

civilizations.   The   tragedy   of   it   all   recalls  this  wide  divergency  to  develop.  It  has  done  S^wT  hatflO^    S^  ^  mSS 

the  verse  In  St.  Lukes  gospel:  "If  they  hear  «>  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  has  done  so  ^•^'^^^neli^rlere^L  h^  22  i^ 

not   Moses   and   the   prophete,   neither   will  "ven  though  it  has  known  since  1919  that  Sla  h^  M^  a^llei^' oT^-we  ^' 

they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  Soviet   Russia   is    bent   on    conquering   the  f^    J^^.l'^  ^V^^rT^ZZU^^ 

dead."  world,  and  this  inexcusable  reduction  has  oc-  i'°*^  ,^^!?  T     '^     ^  ^""f!t".T* 

And   the   consequences   of  not  heeding-  curred  because  (1)  of  a  succession  of  stupid  1^1'^^^°^.^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

what  are  they?                                               ^  administrations  each  of  which  has  to  some  .""*   "^tf  wfth  thi^; JT.,,  Airifi?^^ 

In  1945  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n.  «'"*    ^een   infiltrated   by   Soviet   Russian  ^i^^ZoonwUh  fa^  a^d^m4s  which 

the  United   States   was  the   most   powerful  sympathizers  and  (2)  because  of  a  series  of  only^uirdenrl^  voTfi^her 

nation  in  the  world.  Ttoday  that  petition  is  Congresses  which  by  majority  vote  dellber-  °°^,  ^y  i^e  I  iif^  beUev^thlt  the  United 

hem  by  the  Soviet  Union.  "TorZTl^JT,  TT"'  ''''"'""v   .  Stft^sTsf  tVe  rost^owerful'^mn  Yn^^ 

'Thirty  years  ago  the  world  looked  upon  the  ConUng   across  my   desk   every   week   for  ^^^d,  and  for  most  of  my  life  this  has  been 

Unlt«l  States  with  respect.  Today  even  In-  ^  "%^??, '^^^    f "  °*°^^  ''T^'*'*'  n°l:'^°\:  ^rue.  i  have  seen  us  enJr  two  World  ^ 

significant  nations  flout  us.  ernmental   intelligence  service  available.  It  underarmed  and  undermanned,  and  in  each  I 

Fpr    example    Iran,    for    centuries    called  has  been  accurate  to  an  unbelievable  degree,  h^^g    ^^^    American    citizen    soldiere    and 

Persia,    holds    60   American    diplomats    and  This  week's  Issue  says  that  Soviet  Russia  American    industry   and   American   agrlcul- 

milltary  personnel  prisoner  and  hostage  and  ^111  consolidate  Its  conquest  of  Afghanistan  ture  perform  miraculous  feate  of  production 

has  so  held  them  In  the  United  States  Em-  »"<*  then  will  seek  to  "destabUlze"  Pakistan,  and  in  each.  American  arms  saved  not  only 

bassy  for  more  than  100  days,  and  the  United  isolating  that  country  and  detaching  Balu-  the  United  States  but  aU  of  our  aUies  and 

States  is  powerless  to  secure  their  freedom.  chlstan  with  at  least  one  Marxist  leader  in  created  complete  and  final  victory,  which  we 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  holds  directly  or  POwer.  ^^^^  proceeded  to  abandon, 

by  proxy  control  more  than  half  of  Europe.  "Then."  it  says,  "the  drive  toward  the  oU-  But  an  unprepared  America  now  has  to  face 

nearly   half   of   Asia,    much   of   Africa   and  rich  Oulf  wUl  continue  with  the  fragmen-  atom  bombs  and  atomic  mlssUes  which  in 

South  America  including  Panama  and  the  tatlon  of  Iran  Into  'autonomous'  republics  moments  can  destroy  entire  cities  and  mU- 

Panama  Canal,  and  the  United  States  can  'guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Union.' "  lions— hundreds  of  million— of  people, 

throw  only  piously  mouthed  threats  In  the  "Then  the  'sleeper  agents'  within  the  Sau-  Also,  we  must  remember  that  American  in- 

path  of  the  Soviet  march  to  world  domina-  dl  government  will  be  activated  and  the  vast,  dustry  Is  far  from  as  productive  as  it  has  been 

tlon.  Threate  we  cannot  enforce.  empty  Interior  of  the  country  will  be  used  In  m  previous  crises. 

By  successful  spy  activities  and  lax  secur-  a  massive  alrbound  military  operation  for  Despite  the  despair  which  encompasses  my 
Ity  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  training."  soul,  I  cannot — perhaps  It  is  Just  that  I  will 
stole  the  secret  of  the  atom  bomb  and  now.  A  flotilla  of  submarines  Is  stationed  at  not — believe  that  the  American  spirit  is  con- 
by  virtue  of  its  constantly  growing  military  Aden.  South  Yemen's  seaport  and  capital,  querable.  No  matter  how  grim  the  warclouds 
strength,  Soviet  Russia  is  the  dominant  nu-  and  at  least  three  Krlvak  Class  destroyers  that  fill  the  sky,  America  must  not  betray  her 
clear  power  in  the  world.  of  the  Soviet  Navy  are  ready  to  convey  ma-  heritage.  She  must  now  (not  next  summer  or 
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after  the  nex'  election)  push  the  buttons 
which  wUl  tui  Q  our  Industry  three  shifts  a 
day,  seven  da]  b  a  week,  producing  the  most 
effective  arms  of  all  kinds  which  wp  shall 
need.  She  mui  t  provide  speedily  for  tne  In- 
duction of  mil  Ions  Into  the  armed  forces  and 
get  them  trailed  speedily  and  thoroughly. 
Her  leaders  m  ist  begin  to  think  only  of  the 
United  States  fnd  only  of  making  her  power- 
ful enough  to  |neet  this  crisis  victoriously. 

Preparation  Ifor  war  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  peace.  We  have  forgotten  that,  but  we 
mxist  rememb«  r  It  now. 

Just  take  tli  le  for  a  short  lesson  In  history 
and  you  will  learn  that  every  nation  and 
every  clvlllzatl  on  which  lost  Its  will  to  flght 
has  been  destr  >yed. 

We  must  re!  tore  what  once  was  our  cove- 
nant with  del  tiny,  expressed  so  clearly  by 
President  Han  Ing  In  1922  when  he  said  that 
America  woul*  1  never  be  too  righteous  to 
make  a  war  oi  conquest  and  so  strong  that 
none  would  ds  re  incur  her  wrath. 

We  must  reti  tm  to  the  America  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  urged  us  to  "walk  softly  but 
carry  a  big  stlc  k." 

I  know  that  only  the  will  of  the  American 
people  can  save  America,  and  the  patriotism 
which  fills  our  hearts  and  thrills  our  souls,  as 
It  always  has,  must  now  express  Itself  to  the 
politicians. 

I  recall  whkt  Abraham  Lincoln  said  In 
1859  In  Clnclmatl:  "The  people  of  these 
United  States  are  the  rlghtftil  masters  of 
both  Congreai  es  and  courts,  not  to  over- 
throw the  Co  Qstltutlon,  but  to  overthrow 
the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution." 

All  of  the  I  tesperate  situations  in  which 
we  find  oursel  res  can  be  laid  to  the  stupid- 
ity or  the  car  aessness  or  the  greed  to  bold 
office  of  the  p  >llticlans  who  have  permitted 
this  country  t  a  trade  security  and  solvency 
for  a  welfare  state  and  a  staggering  debt- 
ridden  demociBcy. 

Remember,  it  was  an  American  Naval 
Captain  Jam»  Mugford,  lying  mortally 
wounded  on  tbe  deck  of  his  schooner.  The 
Franklin,  on  Hay  19,  1776,  during  a  British 
attack  in  Boslon  Harbor,  who  called  out  to 
his  crew:  "Do I't  give  up  the  ship;  you  will 
beat  them  off. ' 

And  remem  ber  also  that  while  it  was 
Abraham  Line  )ln  who  warned  us  more  than 
a  hundred  ax  i  forty  years  ago  that  when 
this  danger  came  it  "would  spring  up 
amongst  us"  1  was  this  same  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  aro  ised  our  citizens  during  the 
greatest  Civil  War  In  all  history  and  led 
them  to  savlEg  this  nation,  and  It  was  he 
who  said  In  :ndlanapoUs  on  February  11, 
1861,  "when  t  le  people  rise  In  mass  In  be- 
half of  the  U  lion  and  the  liberties  of  this 
country  It  mi  ly  be  said  that  the  gates  of 
bell  cannot  pi  evall  against  them." 

No  matter  I  low  late  the  hour;  no  matter 
bow  strong  tti  e  enemy;  no  matter  how  des- 
perate the  siti  ation,  we  will  not  give  up  the 
ship;  we  will  i  Ise  in  mass  as  a  people  deter- 
mined to  save  our  country  and  our  freedom 
and  the  gat4  s  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  us. 

Our  duty—  chat  of  each  one  of  us,  no 
matter  how  o  d  or  how  young,  how  rich  or 
bow  poor;  no  matter  what  our  politics;  no 
matter  what  3ur  religion;  no  matter  what 
our  race— OTii  duty  Is  to  swing  into  the 
battle  lines  of  citizenship  and  raise  so  much 
bell  that  the  politicians  must  rearm  Amer- 
ica on  a  crasli  program  and  do  it  now.  We 
must  become  i  warrior  nation;  for  what  we 
must  save  is    Unerlca  and  civilization. 

WllUam  Ml  Klnley  told  us  that  "duty 
determines  de  rtlny."  We  know  our  duty.  As 
we  do  It,  our  lestlny  will  be  determined. 

If  we  do  it,  the  old  flag  will  fly  again  In 
victory  and  oi  ir  children  and  their  children 
will  live  In  fre  idom. 

Never  has  ( [uty  been  more  Important  to 
survival. 

We  are  Amc  tican  citizens;  Ood  help  us  to 
do  our  duty  1 1  mcb. 


INFORMAL  ENTRY  INCREASE 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 498(a)  (1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  to  increase  from  $250  to 
$600  the  informal  entry  limit  for  im- 
ported items. 

At  present,  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  all  merchandise  brought  into  the 
U.3.  customs  zone  in  shipments  exceed- 
ing $250  in  value  must  be  formally  en- 
tered. But  shipments  under  that 
amount  need  only  meet  whatever  rules 
and  regulations  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  saves 
small  importers  the  time  and  cost  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  formal  declara- 
tions, and  saves  Treasury  the  admin- 
istrative time  needed  to  process  small 
shipments.  The  $250  limitation  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years,  however, 
during  which  time  inflation  has  made 
this  an  unrealistically  low  figure. 

Guam  is  outside  the  U.S.  customs 
zone.  While  we  derive  several  benefits 
from  this,  most  notably  duty-free  port 
status,  our  business  community  suffers 
certain  drawbacks.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample occurred  recently:  A  retaUer  on 
Guam  brought  in  a  stock  of  records 
worth  over  $40,000  for  sale  to  the  island 
public.  Under  the  contract  with  the 
mainland  distributor,  all  unsold  discs 
could  be  returned  to  the  distributor. 
Not  many  of  the  records  were  sold,  so 
the  remainder  was  being  shipped  back 
to  the  States.  But  it  was  a  very  slow 
process  because  each  shipment  to  the 
mainland  could  not  exceed  $250  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  current  informal  entry 
limit. 

As  you  know,  the  prices  for  soimd 
recordings  have  gone  up  like  almost 
everything  else.  Shipping  records  in 
bundles  valued  at  not  more  than  $250 
does  not  allow  very  rapid  return  of  the 
total  lot  valued  at  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

My  bill,  which  was  drafted  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, would  increase  the  informal  entry 
level  to  $600  to  compensate  for  infla- 
tion. The  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  which 
has  responsibility  for  compiling  foreign 
trade  statistics,  has  informed  me  it 
could  work  with  customs  to  develop  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  full  commodity  detail 
for  shipments  valued  up  to  $600. 

This  legislation  is  but  one  step  in  my 
efforts  to  correct  problems  encountered 
by  Guam's  business  community  due  to 
customs  laws  and  regulations.  While 
the  territory  enjoys  the  benefits  of  be- 
ing a  duty-free  port,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  penalized  in  relation  to  other 
U.S.  areas  because  we  are  outside  the 
customs  zone.  Our  economy  must  be 
able  to  compete  equitably,  especially  in 
these  days  of  increased  pressure  to  limit 
Government  dependence  and  spending. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 


AMERICA  IS  STILL  HELD  HOSTAGE 
DAT  164 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  humiliated 
for  164  days.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend, 
let  alone  accept. 

Well,  last  night  millions  of  Americans 
felt  humiliated  by  their  tax  output  and 
seethed  in  anger  and  frustration  as  they 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  their  1040 
forms,  desperately  trying  to  retrieve  and/ 
or  protect  every  possible  penny  of  their 
hard-earned  money  from  the  tax  collec- 
tor. With  the  twin  cancers  of  high  infla- 
tion and  excessive  taxation  eating  away 
their  substance,  patience  among  our 
people,  particularly  the  American  middle 
class,  is  wearing  thin. 

The  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  pay  more  and  more  for  a  government 
that  is  less  and  less  responsive,  for  a 
bureaucracy  that  is  more  and  more  arro- 
gant, and  for  a  Congress  that  is  appar- 
ently incapable  of  even  considering  new 
ideas  or  proposals  to  remedy  the  current 
sickness  of  the  American  economy.  The 
proof  of  this  rests  in  the  fact  that  real 
tax  relief  measures  are  being  left  to  die 
in  congressional  committees  without 
even  a  hearing. 

The  administration  proposes  to  fight 
inflation  through  tax  increases  xmprece- 
dented  in  American  history.  It  is  a 
familiar  pattern.  In  1979  receipts 
amounted  to  $465.9  billion,  in  1980  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $532  billion:  and  this 
year,  according  to  the  latest  budget  esti- 
mates, new  receipts  will  reach  $628 
billion,  a  $96  billion  increase  over  last 
year.  The  newest  tax  increases  include 
an  additional  10-cent-a-gallon  gasoline 
tax,  in  spite  of  substantial  reductions  in 
gasoline  consumption.  We  have  the  im- 
position of  a  withholding  tax  on  interest 
in  savings  accounts,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  suffer  from  reduced  investment  and 
productivity  and  our  percentage  of  sav- 
ings is  the  lowest  of  any  industrial 
nation. 

Last  night  "Kramer  Versus  Kram»" 
was  an  Academy  Award  winner,  but  to- 
day, April  15,  tax  day— Carter  versus 
Carter  is  a  loser.  Carter's  first  budget 
versus  Carter's  second  budget. 

The  windfall  tax  is  immoral!  That  is 
correct — windfall  tax — the  tax  that  this 
Federal  Government  enjoys  every  year 
because  taxpayers  csuinot  index  their 
earnings  against  creeping  *lp  the  tax 
rate  tables— taking  a  bigger  chunk  of 
their  earnings  away  than  they  may  have 
negotiated  in  raises  to  fend  off  inflation. 


AGRICULTURAL  EMERGENCY  CRED- 
IT RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  comes 
from  farm  country  is  being  made  aware 
of  how  the  increase  in  interest  rates  is 
driving  farmers  out  of  business.  Between 
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declining  prices  for  livestock  and  grains, 
and  rising  interest  costs,  many  farmers 
in  my  district  are  getting  ready  to  give 

it  up. 

I  am  not  getting  calls  from  farmers 
alone.  Bankers  from  all  over  my  district 
have  been  calling  my  ofHce  telling  me 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  worst  financial 
disaster  since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
crunch  is  being  felt  throughout  the 
economy.  As  farm  prices  fall  and  farm 
production  costs  rise,  we  are  seeing  farm- 
ers cut  back  on  their  purchases.  Many 
are  unable  to  service  existing  debt.  As  a 
result,  small  businessmen  throughout  my 
district  are  now  finding  themselves  in 
cash  flow  crises. 

Major  feedlots  in  Kansas  are  now  clos- 
ing or  cutting  back  their  operations  be- 
cause cattle  producers  cannot  afford  the 
interest  rates  they  must  pay  when  they 
borrow  money  to  buy  cattle.  This  has  a 
multiplier  effect. 

In  Gard«i  City,  Kans.,  a  major  meat- 
packing plant  has  laid  off  all  400  of  its 
employees.  Seventy-three  federally  in- 
spected meatpacking  plants  have  closed 
since  January  1.  The  consumer  will  feel 
the  effects  in  the  months  ahead,  In  the 
form  of  reduced  supplies  and  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  introduced  to- 
day is  identical  to  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
BAUM  of  Kansas.  It  is  introduced  in  hopes 
that  we  can  get  to  work  on  it  Immediately 
and  save  time. 

The  bill  authorizes  refundable  tax 
credits  for  interest  charges  exceeding  12 
percent  on  agricultural  operating  loans. 
As  defined  in  the  bill,  these  loans  could 
not  exceed  12  months  and  the  principal 
may  not  exceed  $25,000. 

Under  this  bill,  a  farmer  who  obtained 
a  $10,000  loan  at  14  percent  with  a  $1,400 
interest  charge  would  be  allowed  a  $1,200 
deduction  and  $200  in  dollar-for-dollar 
tax  credits.  If  he  had  no  tax  liability,  he 
would  receive  a  $200  refimd  from  IRS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  a  very  modest 
effort  to  address  serious  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.  Thank  you.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  DISMAL 

PRODUcnvrrY  efforts 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  few  months,  the  Utilted  States 
achieved  a  dubious  milestone  in  estab- 
lishing an  all-time  high — in  the  20  per- 
cent range — ^for  the  prime  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
recently  predicted  that  1980  will  bring  a 
trade  deficit  worse  than  1979.  The  pre- 
diction by  the  administration  is  that 
consumer  prices  will  rise  12.8  percent  In 
1980  and  is  surpassed  by  the  reality  of 
the  18.2  percent  annual  rate  increase  ac- 
tually recorded  in  February.  This  per- 
formance and  near-term  prognosis  vir- 
tually guarantees  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  will  experience  a  further  decline 
In  their  standard  of  living  during  1980. 

What  is  the  tulministration  doing  to 


address  these  ills?  President  Carter  was 
quoted  in  the  press  in  February  as  saying 
his  economic  policies  suit  him  just  fine. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  pedicles  are 
not  suiting  the  American  people  very  well 
at  all.  The  President's  action  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  his  stated  complacency. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  administration's 
lack  of  leadership  In  the  area  of  produc- 
tivity. The  President's  economic  advisers 
have  stated  that  developments  in  produc- 
tivity have  been  an  Important  source  of 
the  upward  trend  of  costs  and  prices.  It  is 
obvious  that  many  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic Ills  could  be  addressed  through 
improved  productivity  performance. 

While  the  current  approach  on  the 
part  of  the  administratlCHi  and  the  Con- 
gress is  to  find  ways  to  cut  the  Federal 
budget,  a  more  useful  approach  might 
be  to  focus  on  improving  this  country's 
productivity.  Improving  productivity 
would  combat  Inflation  and  the  accom- 
panying decline  in  our  standard  of 
living. 

An  article  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  that  was  written  for  the  Pro- 
ductivity News,  a  publication  of  the 
Japan  Productivity  Center.  This  orga- 
nization has  existed  in  Japan  for  25  years 
and  is  indicative  of  the  significance 
Japan  affords  the  subject  of  productivity. 
This  article,  while  not  professing  to  de- 
scribe all  Federal  productivity  activities, 
does  provide  an  insight  into  the  admin- 
istration's level  of  concern.  The  article 
describes  the  accomplishments  of  the 
National  Productivity  Council,  which  is 
purported  to  be  the  focal  point  among 
executive  agencies  in  terms  of  produc- 
tivity. This  council,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  17  months,  has  met  all 
of  four  times  for  about  1  hour  per 
meeting.  The  article  also  describes  the 
Initiatives  that  are  to  be  implemented  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  were 
recommended  by  the  President  as  a  result 
of  his  domestic  policy  review  on  indus- 
trial Innovation. 

While  several  of  these  programs  might 
have  potential,  they  are  so  diffuse  and 
insignificant  that  it  is  virtually  guaran- 
teed they  cannot  be  effective.  The  ad- 
ministration clearly  has  no  plan  or 
strategy  other  than  to  present  a  public 
relations  case.  For  instance,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  original  budget 
request  amounts  to  $3.4  billion.  Since 
Commerce  is  the  department  working 
with  commercial  enterprise,  one  might 
expect  that  the  significant  effort  to  ad- 
dress productivity  in  the  private  sector 
would  come  from  this  department.  Yet 
the  budget  requested  in  the  productivity 
area  amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Department's  budget. 

A  recent  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's public  relations  approach  to  the 
issue  of  productivity  was  the  February 
29  armouncement  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Philip  M.  Klutznick  that  he  has 
reorganized  part  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. Addressing  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Sec- 
retary Klutznick  announced  that  he  has 
established  an  OflBce  of  Productivity, 
Technology,  and  Innovation.  While  this 
sounds  good,  I  find  no  more  reason  to 
believe  that  this  reorganization  will  re- 
sult in  meaningful  results  than  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  National  Productivity 
Council  17  months  ago.  The  level  of  com- 
mitment indicated  by  the  National  Pro- 
ductivity Council  meeting  for  a  total  of 
4  hours  over  the  first  17  months  of  its 
existence  is  obvious.  The  NPC  is  little 
more  than  a  convenient  group  to  which 
to  point  when  anyone  questions  the  ad- 
mlnistratlrai's  actions  in  the  productivity 
area.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  tht 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  its  1980 
Joint  Economic  Report,  recognized  the 
lack  of  resources  of  the  NPC  and  recom- 
mended that  the  "efforts  of  the  National 
Productivity  Council  should  be  ex- 
panded." 

I  have  had  direct  experience  with  this 
council.  On  March  8,  1979,  I  introduced 
HH.  2735,  the  Intergovernmental  Pro- 
ductivity Improvement  Act  of  1979.  The 
Senate  companion  bill,  S.  1155,  was  in- 
troduced on  May  15,  1979.  by  Senator 
Percy.  The  NPC,  at  its  first  meeting  in 
December  1979,  appointed  a  study  com- 
mittee to  study  the  role  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  plays  in  the  area  of 
State  and  local  productivity  improve- 
ment. When  the  three  congressional 
subcommittees  to  which  my  legislation 
was  referred  asked  the  administration 
for  its  views,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  recommended  that  Congress 
defer  consideration  until  the  NPC's  re- 
port was  completed. 

Finally,  last  January,  the  study  team 
submitted  its  final  report  to  the  NPC. 
Now,  when  the  administraticHi  is  asked 
for  its  views  on  this  legislation,  the  OMB 
states  that  it  is  "studying"  the  NPC 
study  team's  study.  Meanwhile  of  course, 
congressional  committees  are  reluctant 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  legislation  until 
the  administration  Is  ready  to  make 
known  its  views.  But,  once  again,  should 
anyone  inquire  as  to  the  administration's 
efforts  in  the  area  of  productivity,  it  can 
say  that  the  matter  is  being  "studied." 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  adminis- 
tration's puzzling  lack  of  meaningful 
concern  regarding  Improved  productiv- 
ity performance,  public  and  private.  The 
General  Accounting  OflBce,  in  a  Novem- 
ber 13,  1979,  letter  to  Joint  EconcMnic 
Committee  Chairman  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
suggested  that  Congress  legislatively 
establish  the  NPC.  Legislation  has  been 
introduced— H.R.  6462,  February  7,  Con- 
gressman Stanley  N.  Lundine  and 
S.  2417,  March  12,  Senator  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen— which  would  follow  through  with 
GAO's  recommendations.  When  Con- 
gress asks  the  administration  tor  its 
views  on  this  legislation,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  answer  will  be  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  "studying"  the  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  I  be- 
lieve verifies  the  administratiOTi's  lack  of 
commitment  in  the  area  of  productivity. 
The  author,  Charles  H.  Kimzey,  wrote 
this  arUcle  for  the  Japan  Productivity 
Center.  Mr.  Klmzey  is  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
cooperative  generic  technology  pro- 
gram. I  believe  Mr.  Klmzey  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  accurately  reporting  both 
the  activities  of  the  National  Productiv- 
ity Council  and  the  plans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  the  area  of  pro- 
ductivity. 
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lic and  private  sectors."  The  Council  Is  not 
a  distinct  agency  with  its  own  staff  and 
separate  budget  but  is  designed  to  be  a 
mechanism  to  make  sure  the  many  activi- 
ties of  the  Eacecutive  Branch  Agencies  work 
together.  It  Is  composed  of  the  heads,  or 
designee,  of  the  following  agencies :  Treasury, 
Commerce.  Labor,  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, Management  and  Budget,  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  Council  on  Environment- 
al Quality,  Personnel  Management  and  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  serves  as  Chairman  and  provides  ad- 
ministrative support. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  Council,  as 
described  in  the  Executive  Order,  is  working 
with  Executive  Agencies  to  assure  that  pro- 
ductivity activities  are  "carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner that  realizes  maximum  benefit  from  the 
resources  invested"  Including  Identifying  op- 
portunities for  cooperative  or  Innovative 
projects  and  eliminating  overlapping  or  du- 
plicative programs. 

The  Council  is  to  identify  major  policy 
Issues  for  the  President  and  to  make  as- 
signments for  studying  and  resolving  prob- 
lems. The  Council  was  further  to  serve  as 
the  focal  point  for  liaison  with  the  private 
sector. 

The  President  underscored  the  responsi- 
bilities of  certain  agencies  in  support  of  the 
Council: 

Activity  and  responsible  agency 

Technological  innovation,  management 
systems  and  production  methods;  Informa- 
tion dissemination:  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Labor/Management  Cooperation;  Produc- 
tivity Measurement:  Department  of  Labor. 

Improved  and  Innovative  utilization  of 
employee  skills;  Quality  of  Working  Life; 
Department  of  Labor  with  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Federal  Work  Force:  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  with  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Regulatory  concern:  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  President  asked  the  Council  as  its 
first  order  of  business  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
supporting  the  producitivlty  improvement 
efforts  of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Coimcll  has  met  four  times  since  its 
formation,  and,  in  addition  to  the  State  and 
local  Issue,  has  examined  labor/management 
committees.  Federal  workforce  performance, 
industrial  innovation,  national  productivity 
statistics,  causal  factors  for  the  decline  In 
productivity  performance,  and  the  role  of 
small  business. 

The  Council's  actions  have  been  to  approve 
expanded  Federal  support  for  labor-manage- 
ment committees  and  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  national  total  factor  productivity 
measures.  This  action  has  resulted  in  the  Ad- 
ministration approving  a  request  from  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
an  independent  executive  agency  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  assist  in  settling  disputes  in  indus- 
tries affecting  commerce,  for  $2.3  million  In 
Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1980  and  $2.4  million  in 
FY  81  to  implement  the  Labor  Management 
Cooperation  Act  of  1978.  This  will  provide 
financial  assistance  for  labor-management 
committees  established  for  the  Improvement 
of  labor -management  communications  and 
organizational  effectiveness  and  to  enhance 
economic  development.  Assistance  would  be 
available  for  the  establishment  auid  operation 
of  committees  that  serve  a  geographical  area 
as  well  as  committees  on  an  industry  and  in- 
plant  basis. 

The  Council's  support  for  total  factor  pro- 
ductivity measures  has  resulted  in  an  Ad- 
ministration recommendation  to  Increase  the 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLB)  In  Fiscal  Year  1981.  The  BLS  has  al- 


ready developed  the  foundation.  Including 
conceptual  schema  and  partial  data  accum- 
ulation, to  produce  the  multi-factor  meas- 
urement as  a  result  of  studies  conducted  for 
other  government  agencies.  If  granted  the 
fimdlng  Increase,  BLS  Is  expected  to  work 
for  an  early  release  of  output  per  unit  of  cap- 
ital and  per  imlt  of  energy  with  1980  data, 
for  the  private  business  sector  and  the  non- 
farm  business  sector.  BLS  currently  produces 
the  national  statistics  of  output  per  labor 
Input.  The  total  factor  concept  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  inclusion  of  output  per  unit 
of  material  which  would  be  forthcoming  at  a 
later  date. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  both  of  the 
budget  Increases  mentioned  are  including  in 
the  President's  1981  budget  submission 
which  must  be  ratified  by  Congress. 

INNOVATION  INITIATIVES 

In  addition  to  the  actions  of  the  Council, 
President  Carter  In  May  1978  called  for  a  do- 
mestic policy  review  of  industrial  innovation. 
This  effort  was  afforded  the  highest  level  of 
policy  attention  by  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  The  study  was  conducted  by  a 
Cabinet-level  Coordinating  Committee 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Broad  input  to  the  study  was  sought  from 
outside  government  as  well.  Over  150  senior 
representatives  of  industry,  public  Interest 
groups,  labor,  science,  and  academla  par- 
ticipated In  the  policy  review.  Five  subcom- 
mittees were  formed  in  the  following  areas: 

Economic  and  trade  policy; 

Environmental  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions; 

Regulation  of  Industry  structure  and  com- 
petition; 

Federal  patent  and  information  policy,  and 

Federal  procurement  policy  and  direct  Fed- 
eral support  of  research  and  development. 

The  question  posed  at  the  initiation  of 
the  review,  "what  actions  should  the  Federal 
Government  take  to  encourage  Industrial  In- 
novation," was  answered  by  the  President's 
recommendations  Issued  In  October  1979. 
The  nine  areas  where  action  is  to  be  taken 
are: 

Enhancing  the  transfer  of  technical  In- 
formation; 

Increasing    technical    Information; 

Improving  the  patent  system; 

Clarifying  anti-trust  policy; 

Fostering  the  development  of  smaller  in- 
novative firms; 

Improving  Federal  procurement; 

Improving  the  regulatory  system; 

Facilitating  labor/management  adjust- 
ment to  Innovation,  and 

Maintaining  a  supportive  attitude  toward 
innovation. 

While  there  are  many  recommendations 
under  these  categories  involving  many  of  the 
Executive  Agencies,  the  most  significant 
budgetary  initiatives  favored  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (NSF). 

The  prime  activities  of  NSF  expected  from 
the  recommendations  are:  (1)  an  expansion 
of  a  program  that  provides  funds  to  small 
companies  for  venture  analysis  of  new  proj- 
ects and  to  demonstrate  technological  feasi- 
bility; and  (2)  an  expansion  of  a  program  for 
the  support  of  high  quality  R&D  projects 
proposed  Jointly  by  Industry-university  re- 
search teams. 

DEPARTMENT    Of   COMMZBCE 

The  Department  of  Commerce  (DoC), 
whose  mission  Is  "to  foster,  promote  and 
develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce ...  of  the  United  States,"  is  respon- 
sible for  Implementing  a  number  of  produc- 
tivity initiatives  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. DoC's  activities  were  described  recently 
by  the  newly  appointed  Secretary,  Philip  M. 
Klutznick,  as  going  beyond  simply  business 
and  trade.  Secretary  Klutznick  felt  that  a 
better  description  of  the  Department's  mis- 
sion encompasses  the  "means  by  which  our 
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eratlonal.  The  technical  areas  where  COTC's 
would  be  established  have  not  been  selected. 
Among  the  candidates  are  (1)  welding  and 
peoples  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  ex- 
change mutually  the  benefits  they  create." 
The  Secretary,  In  presenting  his  1981  budget 
appropriations  request  of  $3.4  billion,  cited 
the  only  areas  of  the  Department  containing 
significant  nea  Initiatives  are  those  asso- 
ciated with  technological  advance. 

SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGT 

The  office  having  the  responsibility  for 
these  programs  is  that  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Science  and  Technology  (8&T). 
Historically,  this  office  represents  the  tech- 
nical expertise  of  the  agency  containing  the 
organizational  units  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice, and  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service  (NTIS).  The  Secretary  foresees  a 
broadening  of  emphasis  In  this  office  "from 
science  and  technology  alone,  to  produc- 
tivity and  industrial  technology." 

These  new  budgetary  Initiatives  total  $10.2 
million  and  consist  of  (1)  $3  million  to  en- 
hance the  transfer  of  Federal  and  foreign 
technology;  (2)  $5.2  million  to  establish 
three  cooperative  centers  for  generic  tech- 
nology; (3)  $1.9  million  to  develop  and  eval- 
uate operational  strategies:  and  (4)  $100,000 
for  the  establishment  of  two  regional  Cor- 
porations for  Innovation  Development  (CID) . 

NTIS  has  the  responsibility  to  make  Ped- 
ersU  technological,  scientific,  economic  and 
engineering  Information  readily  available  to 
industry,  government  and  other  Interested 
parties.  NTIS  Is  the  prime  activity  of  the 
DoC  for  the  transfer  of  technology.  The  $3 
million  budget  request  for  technology  trans- 
fer Is  to  fund  the  new  programs  recommended 
by  the  President. 

NTIS  will  utilize  $1.2  million  to  establish 
the  Center  for  Utilizing  Federal  Technology 
(CUFT) .  The  goal  of  CUFT  is  to  improve  the 
economic  health  and  grovrth  of  U.S.  firms 
through  an  improved  flow  of  knowledge  from 
Federal  laboratories  and  R&D  centers  to  in- 
dustry. 

The  remaining  $1.8  million  is  to  fund  the 
Foreign  Technology  Utilization  Program. 
This  program  is  to  gather,  analyze,  organize 
and  disseminate  information  regarding  for- 
eign research  and  development  activities  that 
may  affect  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms. 

To  accommodate  the  programs  Involving 
the  cooperative  centers,  strategy  develop- 
ment, and  corporations  for  Innovation  devel- 
opment, Science  and  Technology  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  new  organizational  unit  entitled 
the  Office  of  Industrial  Development. 

The  program  to  establish  the  cooperative 
centers  is  the  Cooperative  Generic  Technol- 
ogy Program.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
stimulate  industrial  innovation  through  the 
cooperation  and  financial  commitment  of 
both  industry  and  government.  This  coopera- 
tion would  take  place  through  the  institu- 
tional mechanism  of  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
known  as  the  Cooperative  Generic  Technol- 
ogy Center  (CGTC) ,  which  would  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  government.  Industrial 
firms  that  support  the  Center  would  elect  a 
Board  of  Directors  who  would  be  responsible 
for  allocating  both  government  and  Indxis- 
trlal  contributions.  The  Centers  would  not 
develop  new  products  or  proprietary  proc- 
esses but  would  cooperate  to  produce  the  un- 
derlying technological  base  required  to  pro- 
duce new  products.  The  centers  would  not 
only  conduct  applied  research  but  would  also 
actively  pursue  the  rapid  transfer  of  tech- 
nology into  industry.  New  product  develop- 
ment would  take  place  entirely  by  individual 
firms  and  not  as  part  of  the  CGTC's  activities 
but  building  on  the  results  of  the  COTC's 
efforts. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  to 
implement  this  program  was  a  result  of  a 
year-long  study  into  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
concept.  The  attitude  of  Industry  had  to  be 
tested  before  the  program  could  become  op- 
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joining;  (2)  automated  batch  manufactur- 
ing; (3)  semiconductor  fabrication;  (4)  pow- 
dered metals;  and  (6)  composite  materials. 
The  mandate  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
three  centers  in  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

An  Impropriation  of  $1.9  million  la  pro- 
posed for  the  Office  of  Technology  Strategy 
and  E^raluation.  This  office  will  support,  mon- 
itor, and  evaluate  the  programs  in  innova- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  office  will  also  cooperate  with 
Federal,  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies to  design.  Implement  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams related  to  technology  Innovation. 

The  Corporations  for  Innovation  Develop- 
ment (CED)  wlU  be  modeled  partly  after  the 
British  National  Research  and  Development 
Corporation  and  the  Connecticut  Product 
Development  Corporation.  The  CID's  are  be- 
ing established  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the 
difficulty  individual  entrepreneurs  have  in 
obtaining  start-up  capital  for  promising, 
high-risk  technological  products.  The  CID's 
would  provide  both  direct  equity  funding 
and  guidance  to  entrepreneurs.  Partial  fund- 
ing would  come  from  states  or  regions.  The 
remaining  funds  would  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  Is  anticipated  that  two 
regional  CID's  would  be  established  In  FY 
1981. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

An  Indication  of  Congressional  Interest  Is  a 
bin  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  FSebruary  7.  1980.  This  Bill.  H.R.  6462, 
entitled  the  "Productivity  Improvement  Act 
of  1980"  would  provide  for  the  l^lslated 
establishment  of  the  National  Productivity 
Council  (NPC)  and  the  National  Productivity 
Covmcll  Advisory  Board.  The  NPC  Is  patterned 
after  the  existing  National  Productivity 
Council  established  by  Presidential  Executive 
Order.  The  bill  provides  a  more  active  role 
for  the  NPC  with  Its  own  budget.  The  au- 
thorization for  FY  1980  is  $5  million.  Among 
the  activities  prescribed  for  the  NPC  xmder 
this  bill  is  to  develop  and  annually  revise 
a  comprehensive  "National  Productivity  Im- 
provement Plan"  that  specifically  establishes 
short  and  long-term  objectives  to  Improve 
productivity  in  the  private  sector.  This  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  for  con- 
sideration. 

These  activities  point  to  a  Nation  slowly 
coming  to  the  realization  that  Improved  pro- 
ductivity performance  is  indeed  critical  to 
the  long  term  well  being  of  its  citizenry.  The 
question  of  how  effective  these  and  other 
efforts  win  be  to  turn  around  U.S.  perform- 
ance remains  to  be  seen,  but  they  indicate  a 
beginning  effort  to   address  the  problem.* 


FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT— A  CALL 
TO  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  first  colonists  came  to  America  they 
found  a  land  rich  in  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  To  survive  in  this  new  land, 
men  and  women  turned  to  the  sea  for 
sustenance — and  until  the  arrival  of 
massive  foreign  fishing  fleets  the  sea 
yielded  its  wealth.  However,  the  decade 
of  the  1960's  brought  unrestricted  foreign 
fishing  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
Unrestricted  fishing  meant  overfishing — 
and  fish  stocks  plummeted.  The  decline 
of  the  U.S.  fishery  resource  resulted  in 
severe  economic  damage  to  many  of  our 
coastal  communities  which  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishing  industry  as  a  major  source 
of  employment. 

Overfishing  presented  a  clear  threat  to 


the  resource.  The  response  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Manag^nent  Act  which  marked  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era  in  fisheries  conser- 
vation. The  success  of  the  PCMA  in  con- 
trolling overfishing  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  the  foreign  catch  within  the  fishery 
conservation  zone  has  been  reduced  from 

2.7  miUi(»i  metric  tons  in  1976  to  under 

1.8  million  metric  tons  in  1978.  In  the 
same  pniod,  the  number  of  fweign  fish- 
ing vessels  was  reduced  from  2,500  to 
approximately  700.  More  importantly, 
fishery  management  plans  have  been  de- 
veloped for  12  fisheries.  Eight  plans  are 
currently  under  review  and  an  additional 
eight  are  in  some  stage  of  preparaticm. 
By  the  end  of  1980,  it  is  expected  that  23 
plans  will  be  in  effect.  By  the  end  of 
1982  another  33  plans  will  have  been  put 
into  force. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  ra- 
tional manag«nent  of  our  fisheries  re- 
sources, the  act  created  a  priority  access 
for  US.  fishermen.  Unfortunately,  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  total  commercial  har- 
vest within  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
has  increased  from  only  48  percent  in 
1976  to  52  percent  in  1978.  The  processing 
of  this  harvest  has  also  increased  only 
sUghtly.  I  would  note,  however,  that  these 
percentage  figures  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading. In  terms  of  the  tonnage  of  fish 
harvested  in  the  fishery  c(Kiservati<m 
zone,  the  U.S.  catch  has  declined  from 
812,044  tons  in  1976  to  641,000  tons  in 
1978. 

By  giving  U.S.  fishermen  first  access  to 
the  fish,  the  FCMA  laid  an  economic 
foundation  upon  which  the  fishing  in- 
dustry could  rebuild.  The  act  caused  a  re- 
newal interest  in  fisheries  development 
and  there  lias  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  level  of  investment  in  the  U.S. 
industry.  Nevertheless,  the  total  U.S. 
harvest  in  the  200-mile  zone  has  declined 
and  the  question  we  must  ask  is  why? 

Today,  I,  together  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment, have  introduced  comprehensive 
legislation,  the  American  nsheries  Pro- 
motion Act,  which  seeks  to  answer  the 
question  why.  The  legislation  provides 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  with  the  tools  it 
needs  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  fish- 
eries resources  found  off  the  coasts  of 
our  country. 

It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  expand 
our  fisheries  development  efforts  because 
significant  economic  advantages  will 
flow  from  the  full  utilization  of  UJ3.  fish- 
ery resources.  While  20  percent  of  the 
world's  available  flshery  resources  are 
found  within  the  VB.  fishery  conserva- 
tion zone,  and  while  the  United  States 
consumes  7.5  percent  of  the  world's  flsh 
harvest,  we  take  only  4  percent  of  the 
world's  catch.  The  result  is  an  unac- 
ceptable balance-of -payments  deficit  In 
the  fisheries  sector. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  exported 
$900  million  of  fisheries  products.  In  the 
same  year,  we  imported  $3.1  billion  of 
fish,  shellfish,  and  related  products.  Hits 
fisheries  trade  deficit,  in  excess  of  $2 
billion,  represents  almost  10  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  "nie  strain  placed  upon  the  VJB. 
dollar  by  this  deficit  adds  to  the  rampac- 
ing  inflation  which  is  severely  affecting 
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ABiericans   o     all   ages   and   economic 
strata. 

A  comprel  enslve  fisheries  develop- 
ment prograii  could,  within  the  next 
decade,  create  more  than  40.000  jobs,  and 
more  than  $1  billion  per  year  to  the  U.S. 
economy,  and  reduce  the  n.S.  trade 
deficit  by  $17  billion  per  year— and  I 
submit  this  \s  just  the  beginning.  A 
comprehensive  fisheries  development 
program  will  Iconvert  the  United  States 
from  a  net  in  porter  to  a  net  exporter  of 
fisheries  prod  icts.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  fo  r  every  $1  million  of  land- 
ings, up  to  113  Jobs  will  be  created. 
Coastal  commimities  that  have  seen 
their  econom  r  suffer  from  foreign  ex- 
ploitation of  T  r.s.  fisheries  will  see  a  swift 
revival  because  of  efforts  made  to  de- 
velop the  U.8  fishing  industry- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Fisheries 
Promotion  A(  t  will,  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  e:  ccept  administrative  ex- 
penses, provile  an  effective  means  of 
realizing  the  full  potential  of  the  US 
fishing  indiisl  ry.  At  the  outset,  the  bill 
recognizes  thi  t  the  only  people  who  can 
truly  develop  the  U.S.  industry  are  the 
fishermen  anl  the  processors.  The  bill 
amends  the  existing  Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy  Act  to  specifically  provide  match- 
ing grants  to  the  industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fimdiig  industry-initiated  fish- 
eries development  projects.  Under  the 
8-K  Act  30  psrcent  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  th^  import  tariffs  on  fish  and 
other  items  is  placed  in  a  separate  fund 
for  use  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  for  fteheries  development. 

All  too  olten,  Saltonstall-Kennedv 
funds  have  bin  used  for  administrative 
and  other  pta-poses  within  NMPS  and 
have  not  beenlmade  available  to  the  peo- 
ple who  best  know  how  to  utilize  these 
funds — the  flying  industry.  I  recognize 
that  the  Natio^ial  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice has  important  f  imding  needs — but  the 
fact  remains  jthat  the  Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy  Act  wasj  enacted  to  provide  funds 
to  the  industry  for  fisheries  development. 
This  has  not  been  done  and  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  intipducing  today  attempts  to 
insure  that  tl^  funds  are  used  for  their 
intended  purp*>se.  In  fact,  the  bill  directs 
that  75  percec  t  of  the  available  fimds  be 
used  to  fund  projects  proposed  by  the 
fishing  indust  7. 

It  is  estima  ed  that  in  fiscal  year  1981 
$38  million  wll  be  available  under  the 
Saltonstall-K^nnedy  Act.  Under  my  pro- 
posal 75  percent  of  this  would  be  chan- 
neled to  the  fishing  industry.  The  re- 
mainder of  th  s  funds  would  be  available 
to  the  Nation!  1  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
for  use  in  sich  fisheries  development 
projects  as  MlijPS  believes  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  fisheries  development  pro- 
gram and  whl  ch  are  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  Ind  istry  proposals. 

In  conslderl  ng  projects  submitted  tra- 
der this  part  Df  the  bill,  the  legislation 
directs  the  Eecretary  to  approve  two 
projects  if  mei  Itorious  proposals  are  sub- 
mitted. If  no  such  proposal  is  received, 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  conduct  the 
project.  The  1  wo  projects  would:  First. 
provide  for  th<  1  establishment  of  a  volun- 
tary fish-grad  Ing  system  in  one  port  of 
the  United  St  ites;  and  second,  provide 
for  an  Investii  ation  of  more  energy -efB- 
clent  fishing  vi  ssels,  equipment  and  tech- 
niques. . 


The  purpose  of  the  fish  quality  proj- 
ect is  to  encourage  the  industry  to  devel- 
op a  program  whereby  the  quality  of  fish 
landed  at  the  dock  is  graded,  thus  en- 
abling fishermen  bringing  in  the  higher 
quality  fish  to  command  a  higher  price. 
Generally,  the  current  practice  is  that 
fishermen  are  offered  the  same  price  re- 
gardless of  the  quaUty  of  the  fish  they 
land.  There  is  no  incentive  to  provide 
higher  quality  fish  to  the  market.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  U.S.  fishermen  were  given 
a  price  incentive  to  deliver  a  liigher 
quality  product  they  would  do  so.  A 
higher  quality  product  will  increase  mar- 
ket £u:ceptability  and  stimulate  consumer 
demand. 

A  similar  system  is  in  effect  in  Iceland 
and  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the 
fishermen  and  the  consumer.  In  fact, 
the  1976  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  that  Iceland's  system  of 
quality  control  incentives  which  extend 
to  fishermen  as  well  as  processors  has 
been  hlglily  effective  because  Iceland  is 
known  for  the  high  quality  of  its  fish 
products.  In  fact,  one  of  the  largest  U.S. 
fast  food  corporations  imports  the  bulk 
of  its  fish  for  fish  fillet  sandwiches  from 
Iceland. 

The  importance  of  bringing  high  qual- 
ity fisheries  products  to  the  consiuner  is 
further  demonstrated  by  a  test  program 
conducted  in  1977  by  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service.  Under  this  pro- 
gram. Federal  inspectors  and  marketing 
personnel  collaborated  with  one  fish 
processor  and  two  stores  of  a  supermar- 
ket chain  to  bring  the  highest  possible 
quality  fish  to  the  consumer.  Fresh  cod, 
cusk,  flounder,  haddock,  tKcan  perch,  and 
pollock  which,  when  landed,  met  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  inspection  stand- 
ards for  grade  A  were  filleted  by  the  proc- 
essor who  operated  a  plant  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Inspection 
service.  The  processed  fish  were  displayed 
in  mechanically  refrigerated  cases  at  the 
retailer.  The  display  cases  were  tempera- 
ture controlled  to  assure  that  the  proper 
temperature  was  maintained. 

A  sign  to  educate  potential  customers 
as  to  the  quality  standards  of  the  product 
was  placed  adjacent  to  the  display  case. 
The  sign  stated  that  the  fish  was  guar- 
anteed as  grade  A  fish  and  had  been  in- 
spected by  the  Government  when  offload- 
ed from  the  boat,  at  the  processing  plant, 
in  trucks  when  transported,  and  at  this 
particular  outlet.  This  sign  was  supple- 
mented by  a  30-second  oral  description 
that  was  issued  by  tape  recording  every 
5  to  10  minutes.  Starting  with  the  second 
day,  the  fillets  were  inspected  daily  by  a 
Department  of  Commerce  inspector,  and 
when  the  quality  fell  below  U.S.  grade 
A,  they  were  withdrawn  and  replaced 
with  fresh  fillets  that  did  meet  the  grade 
A  standard. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  a  relatively  high  rate  of  rejec- 
tion of  fish  purchases  among  consumers, 
the  most  important  demonstration  of 
consiuner  satisfaction  in  this  particular 
experiment  was  the  complete  absence  of 
consumer  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  product.  The  magnitude  of  this  ac- 
complishment rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
demonstration  covered  a  20-week  period 
and  involved  the  sale  of  nearly  10,000 
pounds  of  fish.  Consumers  grew  to  ac- 
cept the  concept  of  quality  control,  even 


if  It  meant  paying  a  higher  price  for  the 
product.  At  times,  prices  reached  $1  per 
r>ound  more  than  fillets  of  other  brands. 
In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  demonstration 
project,  some  consumers  actively  re- 
quested the  U.S.-inspected  fish.  They  did 
not  want  regular,  store  brand  fish.  ITils 
is  significant  evidence  that  the  buying 
judgment  of  the  consumer  was  infiuenced 
by  assiu-ed  quality. 

A  few  months  after  this  federally  co- 
ordinated experiment  was  initiated,  the 
processor  and  the  supermarket  chain  In- 
volved entered  into  an  agreement — inde- 
pendent from  the  Government — to  con- 
duct a  pilot  operation  involving  five  ran- 
domly selected  stores  and  200  pounds  of 
fish  fillets  per  week.  The  procedure  used 
was  the  same  as  descril}ed  above.  From 
this  limited  exploratory  effort,  ttie  proj- 
ect grew  to  the  point  that  the  processor 
was  supplying  200  stores  in  the  chain 
with  15,000  pounds  of  fillets  per  week. 

Taken  together,  these  projects  dem- 
onstrate the  beneficial  effects  of  a  quality 
control  program.  A  quality  control  pro- 
gram can  have  several  benefits  includ- 
ing: First,  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  consimier  complaints;  second,  higher 
sales;  third,  an  enhanceid  image  for  the 
fshing  industry;  and  fourth,  an  in- 
creased ability  to  introduce  imderutillzed 
sDecies  to  the  market.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  believe  a  prototype  project 
such  as  that  provided  in  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act  will  be  bene- 
ficial. 

With  regard  to  an  investigation  of 
more  energy-efficient  fishing  techniques, 
one  of  the  critical  problems  facing  our 
gulf  shrimp  fieet,  the  Atlantic  coast 
scallop  fieet,  and  certain  other  fishing 
fieets  is  the  excessive  cost  of  fuel.  The 
ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  may 
well  lie  in  the  development  of  new  engine 
and  hull  designs  as  well  as  in  modified 
fishing  techniques.  The  purpose  of  di- 
recting that  one  S-K  project  be  focused 
on  improving  fieet  energy  efficiency  is 
to  encourage  the  industry  to  seek  out 
more  energy-efficient  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fisheries  development 
and  demonstration  projects  conducted 
under  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  will 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  because  these 
projects  will  place  the  initiative  for  de- 
velopment with  the  industry.  However, 
an  ecually  important  factor  in  fisheries 
development  will  be  the  establishment  of 
adequate  onshore  facilities  to*  service  the 
harvesting  sector.  The  importance  of  on- 
shore facilities  to  fisheries  development 
cannot  be  underestimated.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  reasons  the  Atlantic  coast  scallop 
fieet  faces  a  fuel  cost  crisis  is  that  the 
fishing  grounds  are  frequently  far  dis- 
tant from  the  vessel's  port  and  there  are 
insufficient  port,  harbor  and  other  shore 
facilities  to  serve  the  fleet  near  these 
grounds.  The  result  is  that  the  fieet 
continues  to  travel  long  distances,  burn- 
ing fuel  which  has  doubled  in  price  in  the 
last  12  months.  Adequate  onshore  facili- 
ties would  permit  the  fieet  to  be  based 
nearer  the  fishing  grounds,  thereby  re- 
ducing their  fuel  needs  and  enabling  the 
vessels  to  operate  more  economically. 

All  too  often  the  limiting  factor  to  the 
development  of  a  particular  fishery  is  the 
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absence  of  adequate  onshore  facilities. 
Many  west  coast  fishermen  are  unable  to 
fish  to  the  total  capacity  of  their  vessel 
because  the  processors  are  unable  to 
handle  the  load.  To  help  remedy  this 
problem,  the  American  Fisheries  Pro- 
motion Act  extends  the  capital  forma- 
tion and  investment  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  are 
now  only  applicable  to  fishing  vessels,  to 
onshore  fishery  facilities. 

Under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  a  person  may  secure  a  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantee  for  the  purchase, 
reconditioning  or  reconstruction  of  a 
fishing  vessel.  Pursuant  to  section  607  of 
the  1936  act,  a  fisherman  may  also  place 
the  profits  from  his  fishing  activities  in 
a  tax-free  account — a  capital  construc- 
tion fund  accoimt — ^which  he  can  use  as 
a  means  to  rapidly  accumulate  capital 
for  investment  in  additional  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  funds  placed  in  the  account 
are  taxed  eventually  because  the  amount 
withdrawn  from  the  fund  is  deducted 
from  the  cost  of  the  vessel  purchase  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and,  thus,  the  taxpayer  is  only 
able  to  depreciate  a  portion  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  vessel.  Similar  programs  are 
not  now  available  to  onshore  processors, 
to  the  owners  of  dock  facilities  and  to 
those  persons  operating  other  onshore 
facilities  such  as  warehouse  and  freezer 
facilities.  The  American  Fisheries  Pro- 
motion Act  will  extend  these  two  pro- 
grams to  include  all  onshore  fishery 
facilities,  thereby  encouraging  capital 
formation  and  the  expenditure  of  that 
capital  for  onshore  facilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
also  permits  the  use  of  these  two  pro- 
grams for  the  purchase  of  used  fishing 
vessels  and  used  onshore  facilities.  The 
existing  law,  which  only  covers  fishing 
vessels,  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  used  vessels.  The  problem 
with  this  arrangement  is  that  many 
fishermen  are  able  to  secure  funds  to 
reconstruct  and  adapt  used  vessels  to 
new  fisheries  but  cannot  raise  the  funds 
to  purchase  the  vessel  itself.  Given  this 
situation,  it  makes  no  sense  to  restrict 
the  program  to  new  vessels  or  new  fa- 
cilities. Fishermen  who  wish  to  transfer 
vessels  from  one  fishery  to  another,  with- 
out substantial  modification,  should  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  title  XI  and 
section  607  programs  for  the  purchase 
of  used  vessels  or  facilities. 

Further,  the  legislation  will  permit 
fishermen  to  use  the  moneys  they  place 
in  a  capital  construction  fund  account 
for  the  purchase  of  onshore  facilities.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  the  PCMA  fishing  vessel  construction 
exceeded  the  growth  of  onshore  support 
facilities.  Currently,  there  are  well  over 
$100  mlDion  in  fishing  vessel  capital  con- 
struction fund  accounts.  These  funds 
could  be  used  for  the  expajision  of  on- 
shore facilities  such  as  port  and  harbor 
areas,  storage  facilities  and  processing 
plants.  The  bill  will  also  permit  the 
owners  of  onshore  facilities,  which  will 
be  covered  for  the  first  time  under  this 
bill,  to  use  their  capital  ccmstruction 
fund  accounts  for  the  purchase  of  fish- 
ing vessels.  This  crossover  provision  will 
enable  fishermen  and  processors  to  use 
their  capital  construction  fund  accounts 
to  integrate  their  fishery  operations  to 


achieve  certain  economies  of  scale  and 
to  better  meet  their  individual  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  I  have 
already  discussed,  the  American  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Act  attempts  to  improve 
the  climate  for  U.S.  fisheries  develop- 
ment by  phasing  out  foreign  fishing  in 
the  U.S.  200-mile  zone.  The  bill  provides 
that  beginning  in  1981  the  total  allow- 
able level  of  foreign  fishing  in  each  year 
shall  be  the  lesser  of,  first  the  difference 
between  the  optimum  yield  and  the  UJ3. 
harvest  for  that  year,  or  sec(Hid,  a  spe- 
cific percentage — which  steadily  de- 
creases begiiming  in  1981 — of  the  level 
of  foreign  fishing  allowed  during  the  1979 
fishing  season. 

In  1981,  the  level  of  foreign  fishing 
which  would  be  allowed,  if  the  percent- 
age reductiOTi  formula  were  used,  would 
be  90  percent  of  the  1979  harvest.  For 
1982,  75  percent;  for  1983,  55  percent; 
and  for  1984,  30  percent.  In  1985  there 
will  be  no  foreign  fishing  within  the  U.8. 
fishery  conservation  zone.  Howev«",  there 
may  be  instances  in  which  U.S.  fisher- 
men will  be  unable  to  harvest  the  full 
amount  which  is  available  luider  the  per- 
centage reduction  formula,  assuming 
that  is  the  formula  used  to  set  the  level 
of  foreign  fishing. 

In  that  situation,  the  biH  provides  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  fish  which  would 
not  be  harvested  by  U.S.  fishermen  could 
be  made  available  to  foreign  fishermen. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  could  rec- 
ommend, subject  to  congressional  veto, 
a  deferral  of  the  percentage  reduction  so 
that  not  all  of  the  reduction  would  go 
into  force  that  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  foreign  nations  im- 
pose tariffs  on  imported  fish  which  make 
U.S.  products  substantially  less  compet- 
itive. Generally,  these  tariffs  exceed  com- 
parable U.S.  tariffs.  Further,  some  for- 
eign nations  limit  the  amount  of  fish 
which  may  be  imported  into  their  coun- 
try. The  result  is  that  U.S.  access  to  for- 
eign markets  is  restricted — and  without 
this  access  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  will 
never  develop  to  its  full  potential.  By 
restricting  the  amount  of  fish  which  for- 
eign nations  may  harvest  from  our  200- 
mile  zone,  these  nations  may  be  forced 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  their  trade  bar- 
riers. 

The  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  allocating  surplus  U.S.  fish, 
shall  consider  such  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.  It  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  including  this  language 
that  each  nation's  trade  barriers  be  con-' 
sldered.  I  do  not  believe  this  has  been 
done  to  the  necessary  extent.  Although 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  specifically  re- 
writes the  appropriate  section  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  to  require  that  foreign  trade  barriers 
be  considered  when  allocating  surplus 
fish  among  foreign  nations,  I  believe  this 
new  language  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  lowering  foreign 
trade  barriers. 

I  reach  this  conclusion  because  the 
State  Department  views  the  allowable 
level  of  foreign  fishing  as  a  foreign  en- 
titlement and  not  as  a  discretionary  al- 
location to  be  used  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  In  view 
of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  State 


Department,  the  percentage  reductkm 
f(»inula  for  foreign  fishing  may  be  the 
only  way  to  force  the  issue  and  to 
achieve  a  reduction  in  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers— barriers  that  artificially  limit  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry — 
barriers  that  each  foreign  natkm  has  an 
interest  in  retaining  in  order  to  limit 
the  c(Mnpetitive  threat  of  the  UJ5.  fish- 
ing industry. 

Furthermore,  the  phaseout  of  foreign 
fishing  will  have  a  beneficial  impact  on 
investors  who  would  be  more  willing  to 
invest  capital  in  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try if  the  industry  were  more  certain  of 
having  access  to  the  fish  stocks  and  the 
necessary  markets. 

To  further  promote  U.S.  access  to  tor- 
eign  fish  markets,  the  legislation  directs 
that  the  number  of  U.S.  fisheries  at- 
taches assigned  to  U.S.  diplomatic  sta- 
tions abroad  be  increased  from  two  to 
six.  When  our  fisheries  trade  deficit 
constitutes  approximately  10  percent  of 
our  total  trade  deficit  it  behooves  us  to 
take  every  reasonable  step  to  increase 
the  market  opportunities  for  our  fish 
and  fish  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  I  have  spoken 
exclusively  to  the  issue  of  developing  the 
U.S.  industry.  But  it  will  do  us  no  good 
to  pass  a  development  bill  if  the  tlsh  are 
all  gone.  The  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  was  supposed  to  solve 
this  problem— and  it  would  have  If  for- 
eign overfishing  had  not  continued. 
There  Is  disturbing  evidence  of  foreign 
vessels  significantly  imderreporting  the 
level  of  their  cateh.  This  underreporting 
enables  foreign  vessels  to  continue  har- 
vesting even  when  they  have  exceeded 
their  allowable  level  of  cateh.  In  some 
fisheries,  it  is  estimated  that  the  under- 
reporting reaches  as  high  as  30  percent. 
There  is  a  continuing  threat  in  this 
situation  that  the  optimum  yield  set  for 
the  fishery  could  be  exceeded— and  the 
fishery  will  be  overharvested.  It  is  no 
longer  realistic  for  us  to  expect  volun- 
tary compliance  to  work,  given  the  evi- 
dence of  foreign  underreporting.  There- 
fore, it  is  essential  that  we  significantly 
increase  the  current  level  of  US.  ob- 
server coverage. 

To  effectively  monitor  the  level  of  for- 
eign fishing  occurring  in  the  UJS.  fish- 
ery conservation  zone,  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act  provides  that 
there  shall  be  established  a  100  percent 
observer  program  so  that  all  foreign  ves- 
sels operating  in  the  U.S.  zone  are  cov- 
ered at  all  times. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  had  ob- 
servers monitoring  approximately  14  per- 
cent of  foreign  fishing  activity.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  100-percent  observer  pro- 
gram would  take  6  months  to  Implement 
and  would  cost  approximately  $8.3  mil- 
lion per  year.  I  would  note,  however,  that 
the  $8.3  million  will  not  come  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  The  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  requires  that  for- 
eign nations  with  vessels  fishing  In  our 
200-mUe  zone  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  the  observer 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  effective  conser- 
vation of  our  fishery  resources  imder  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  and  with  the  passage  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act,  the  future  for 
the  U.S.  fishing  is  bright.  But  the  Indus- 
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U.S.  zone  must  pay  a  fee  based  on  the 
size  of  the  vessel  and  the  price  of  the 
fish  which  is  harvested.  U.S.  permit  fees 
are  $1  per  registered  ton  for  fish  harvest- 
ing vessels  and  50  cents  per  registered 
ton  for  processing  vessels.  No  foreign  na- 
tion charges  less. 

For  example,  Cameroon  charges  $20 
per  registered  ton;  Mauretania,  $180  per 
registered  ton;  Chile,  $60  per  ton;  Ecua- 
dor, $80  per  ton;  Mexico,  up  to  $46  per 
ton;  and  Peru,  $80  per  ton.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  levies  a  fee  based  on 
the  price  of  the  fish  harvested.  This  fee 
is  equal  to  3.5  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
fish.  For  almost  every  species  caught 
within  the  U.S.  fishery  conservation  zone, 
this  fee  is  t)etween  $1.86  and  $30  per  ton. 
Comparable  value  fees  charged  by  other 
nations  range  between  $10  and  $2,000. 
Clearly,  U.S.  fees  can  be  characterized  as 
moderate. 

It  is  my  view  that  these  fees  should 
be  increased  to  refiect  the  practice  of 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Promotion  Act  would  ac- 
complish this  objective.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  10-percent  fee  will  provide  ad- 
ditional revenues  of  $45  million  per  year. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  capitalize 
the  fisheries  loan  fund  and  provide  fuel 
cost  assistance  loans  until  the  close  of 
fisctal  year  1982.  Any  funds  not  used  to 
provide  fuel  assistance  loans  would  be 
deposited  in  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act 
in  order  to  fund  fisheries  development 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  is  a  beginning.  I  do  not 
contend  the  bill  is  perfect.  What  I  do 
contend  is  that  there  are  substantial 
benefits  which  can  be  derived  from  fully 
developing  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  A 
comprehensive  program  which  gives  the 
industry  the  tools  it  needs  to  fully  de- 
velop the  extensive  U.S.  fisheries  re- 
sources is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
this  legislation  in  the  near  future.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Information  which 
we  develop  in  these  hearings  will  serve 
to  improve  and  refine  the  bill  which  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  today.* 


MEMORIAL  TO  HONOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  re- 
introduce today  House  Joint  Resolution 
431,  with  additional  cosoonsors,  which 
would  authorize  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial 
on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  honor  of  those  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  worthwhile  resolution  now  has 
177  cosponsors  in  our  body,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  no  fewer  than  91  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Libraries  and  Memorials  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
will  move  expeditiously  for  an  early  hear- 


ing. It  would  be  most  fitting,  in  my  view, 
for  the  resolution  to  be  passed  by  Memo- 
rial Day. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
this  is  a  no-cost,  privately  fimded  pro- 
posal whose  supporters  include  Members 
of  Congress  from  all  political  persuasions. 
I  again  invite  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the 
measure  to  do  so.* 


HEARING  SCHEDULED  ON  FAIR 
CREDIT  PRACTICES  ACT/CASH 
DISCOUNT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
prevent  the  Federal  Reserve's  proposed 
regulations  on  credit  from  sending  mil- 
lions of  Americans  right  to  the  gates  of 
the  poorhouse.  Since  March  14,  the 
American  consumer  has  been  hit  by  a 
barrage  of  claims  and  counterclaims 
concerning  the  Feds  new  anti-infia- 
tion  program.  At  the  beginning,  these 
new  credit  control  proposals  were  fuzzy, 
but  they  came  into  focus  fast  enough. 
Fast  enough  for  me,  or  anyone  else,  to 
see  that  the  little  guy,  the  average 
American  consumer,  is  going  to  carry 
the  burden  of  this  program.  I  think  this 
will  be  the  burden  to  break  the  con- 
sumer's back,  and  I  am  going  to  fight 
it. 

What  was  not  clear  before  is  clear 
now.  Namely,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  going  to  allow  credit  card  com- 
panies to  change  the  terms  of  credit 
regardless  of  what  was  agreed  to  in  the 
original  credit  application.  If  this  is  not 
changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  Not  only 
will  the  Fed  allow  credit  card  issuers 
to  charge  more  interest,  demand  higher 
minimum  monthly  payments,  and 
change  the  method  of  computing  fi- 
nance charges  on  purchases  made  after 
March  14,  but  it  will  also  allow  these 
changes  to  apply  to  a  consumer's  entire 
outstanding  balance,  on  all  purchases, 
regardless  of  when  they  were  made,  if 
that  consumer  dares  to  use  his  card  one 
more  time.  This  is  unfair,  and  this  is 
what  my  legislation  will  prevent. 

Under  the  Fed's  proposal,  all  the  con- 
sumer has  to  do  is  use  his  credit  card 
once  for  a  $5  purchase,  and  his  entire 
$500  balance  is  subject  to  the  new,  more 
expensive  credit  terms.  This  means  that 
the  consumer  who  has  budgeted  $20  a 
month  to  pay  for  his  children's  school 
clothes,  and  has  to  charge  again,  will 
face  higher  monthly  payments,  and 
higher  finance  charges  on  his  entire 
credit  balance.  This  smacks  of  unfair- 
ness like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  dur- 
ing my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  prevent  this  retroactive  as- 
pect to  the  Fed's  new  credit  control  pro- 
posals. Under  this  bill,  a  credit  card 
company  cannot  require  a  consumer  to 
pay  back  a  higher  amount  each  month 
than  he  is  now  paying  for  the  purchases 
previously    made.    The    company    can 
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change  the  credit  terms  on  future  pur- 
chases, but  those  terms  would  apply 
only  after  the  consumer  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  change  60  days  in  advance, 
and  then  would  only  apply  to  pur- 
chases made  after  that  time.  Under  no 
circumstances  would  a  consumer  have 
to  pay  more  than  what  was  agreed  to 
for  previous  purchases.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  take  effect  today. 
April  15,  1980,  but  a  creditor  is  not  sub- 
ject to  criminal  liability  for  violations 
until  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

I  am  calling  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  for  April  23,  1980.  At  that 
time  testimony  will  be  heard  from  Gov- 
ernment witnesses,  consumers,  and  re- 
tailers. Also  at  that  time,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  testimony  on  another  bill 
which  I  introduced,  H.R.  6928.  This  bill 
waives  the  provision  in  the  Truth  in 
Lending  law  which  places  a  5 -percent 
ceiling  on  discoimts  for  cash  purchases. 
By  eliminating  this  ceiling,  this  legisla- 
tion would  allow  merchants  to  set  their 
own  discount  rates  for  cash  sales.  Cash 
discounts  benefit  the  consumer,  because 
he  saves  money,  and  the  merchant,  be- 
cause it  promotes  sales.  It  is  also  healthy 
for  the  economy  because  it  gets  this  Na- 
tion away  from  our  national  addiction  to 
credit,  and  moves  it  back  toward  "cash 
and  carry." 

If  we  are  truly  going  to  strike  a  blow 
against  Infiation,  I  believe  we  must  start 
living  within  our  means.  Making  pur- 
chases with  cash  in  a  true  measure  of 
this  ability.  Both  these  bills  will  help 
meet  these  goals,  first  by  promoting  cash 
sales,  and  second  by  agreeing  to  make 
credit  purchases  more  diCBcult,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  consumers  past  actions. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  April  23, 
1980,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2128,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  MICHAEL  HANLEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  Jim  Hanley,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  tmnounced  his 
plan  to  retire  frcrni  Congress  this  year, 
it  caught  us  all  by  surprise.  Jim's  con- 
stituents love  him  and  he  is  now  serving 
his  eighth  consecutive  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  Jim  will  be  leav- 
ing because  he  is  a  personal  friend.  In 
addition,  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  and 
effective  legislators  in  the  Congress. 

His  retirement  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  House.  The  loss  will  be  especially 
great,  however,  for  the  veterans  of  our 
country.  Jim's  desire  to  leave  the  House 
means  they  will  be  losing  a  great  ad- 
vocate for  veterans'  benefits  and  services. 
Not  only  does  Jim  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  sits  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  powerful  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  he  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  That  Is  where  I  came  to  really 


understand  and  appreciate  his  dedica- 
tion to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

We  all  recall  his  success  in  stopping 
the  administration  from  eliminating  vet- 
erans' preference  in  1978.  Notwithstand- 
ing one  of  the  most  intense  lobbying 
efforts  ever  conducted  by  the  White 
House  to  terminate  veterans'  preference 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans, 
Jim  Hanley  led  the  floor  fight  that  pre- 
vented this  from  happening.  Veterans 
throughout  the  country  appreciate  his 
great  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  holds  memberships  in 
organizations  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  for  his  work  In  behalf  of  veterans 
and  their  families,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  most  outstanding  ones. 

In  1978  he  was  recognized  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  when  he  was  pre- 
sented the  "Gold  Medal  of  Merit,"  one 
of  the  national  organization's  highest 
honors.  He  received  the  American  Legion's 
"1979  Legislative  Award"  in  recognition 
of  his  legislative  accomplishments  in  be- 
half of  veterans,  and  in  1978  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' National  Commander,  Oliver  E. 
Meadows,  presented  him  with  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  Plaque  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  disabled  veterans. 
All  veterans  throughout  the  country  re- 
spect and  admire  him  as  one  of  their 
most  effective  national  leaders.  We  thank 
him  for  his  imtlrlng  efforts  In  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Hanley  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known.  Always  a 
gentleman,  he  is  an  extremely  effective 
leader  of  this  House.  Those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee know  we  can  count  on  him  as  we  con- 
tinue to  seek  equity  for  servicemen  and 
women  who  have  defended  our  country. 
We  know  he  will  continue  to  be  active 
in  his  support  of  our  veterans  after  he 
leaves  the  House  at  the  close  of  this 
Congress.  He  is  that  kind  of  a  man.* 


LEGISLATION    TO    INCREASE    THE 
CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAX 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan>  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

*  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent battle  to  fight  Inflation  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  a  multibillion-dollar 
opportunity  has  thus  far  been  over- 
looked. This  opportunity  is  uniquely  ap- 
pealing in  that  it  would  not  entail  cut- 
backs In  Government  services,  and 
might  well  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

Despite  the  tremendous  financial  bur- 
den which  cigarette  smoking  places  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  ($5  to  $8  billion  in 
health  care  and  disability  expenses) ,  the 
Federal  cigarette  excise  tax  has  not  been 
raised  since  1951  when  it  was  Increased 
to  8  cents  per  package,  or  37  percent  of 
the  average  retaU  price.  Today,  the  Fed- 
eral cigarette  excise  tax  constitutes  only 
14  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  a  pack- 
age of  cigarettes. 

As  we  struggle  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  afford  to  subsidize 
the  multibillion-dollar  public  health  cost 
of   cigarette   smoking.   Consequently.   I 


have  introduced  along  with  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  legislaticHi  which  will  in- 
crease the  cigarette  excise  tax  by  a  dime 
per  package.  This  bill,  which  has  already 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion. ASH  (Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health),  and  GASP  (Group  Against 
Smokers'  Pollution),  will  raise  the  tax 
to  27  percent  of  the  price  of  a  package 
of  cigarettes;  still  weU  below  the  level 
established  in  1951. 

If  consumption  remains  stable,  this 
tax  will  raise  an  additional  $3  billion  per 
year,  bringing  the  annual  total  revenue 
to  $5.4  billion — barely  equivalent  to  what 
smoking  costs  the  Government  directly. 
Whatever  one's  attitude  toward  ciga- 
rette smoking,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  Is  altogether  appropri- 
ate to  place  the  economic  burden  of 
smoking  on  the  54  million  Americans 
who  this  year  will  chCKwe  to  smoke  615 
billion  cigarettes. 

In  addition  to  insuring  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  more  fully  compensated  for 
the  economic  cost  of  smoking,  increas- 
ing the  cigarette  excise  tax  will  encour- 
age smokers  to  "kick  the  habit."  and  dis- 
courage nonsmokers,  particulariy  the 
young,  from  taking  up  the  habit.  Not 
surprisingly,  "A  Study  of  Public  Atti- 
tudes Toward  Cigarette  Smoking  and  the 
Tobacco  Industry  in  1978,"  prepared  by 
the  Roper  organization  for  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  noted  that  "for  a  growing 
number  of  Americans,  the  tax  power  is 
now  being  seen  as  a  way  to  reduce 
smoking." 

While  no  one  can  predict  exactly  what 
impact  increasing  the  tax  will  have  on 
consumption,  studies  cited  in  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  on  smoking  and 
health  indicate  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  cause  about  6  milli«i 
Americans  to  quit  smoking  (assuming 
that  this  many  people  quit,  the  new  ex- 
cise tax  would  generate  $4.8  billion — 
doubling  current  revenue) . 

More  importantly,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
such  a  move  will  discourage  teenage 
smoking.  "Rie  Surgeon  General  noted  in 
the  preface  of  his  report  that  "the  de- 
mand for  cigarettes  among  teenagers 
may  be  more  price  sensitive"  than  the 
demand  for  cigarettes  among  adults.  The 
Roper  study  similarly  concluded  that 
"younger  smokers  seem  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  price  considerations."  If  this 
is  indeed  the  case,  this  legislation  could 
be  a  very  Important  means  of  reducing 
cigarette  smoking  among  the  young.  This 
population  is  particularly  critical  be- 
cause, as  the  Surgeon  General  noted, 
"survey  data  sugeest  that  teenage  and 
earb^-youth  smoking  habits  are  major  de. 
terminants  of  life-long  cigarette  con- 
sumption." 

Over  the  last  decade  the  perceitage 
of  girls  aged  12  to  14  who  smoke  has 
increased  eightf<rfd;  currently  there  are 
6  million  smokers  between  the  ages  of  13 
to  19.  These  are  alarming  statistics  In 
and  of  themselves,  but  when  we  consider 
that  41  million  of  America's  smokers 
started  when  they  were  vmder  21,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  if  our  Nation  Is  ever 
to  reduce  the  number  of  its  smokCTS,  It 
must  first  reduce  smoking  amcxig  teen- 
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my  21st  District,  and  through  the  good 
efforts  of  my  constituents. 

T^AMSCRJFT   or   ENCBCT   AWAU)   P>K8S 
CONTKRENCE 

CouncUwoman  Jot  Picus  :  This  Is  a  unique 
event  and  I  am  just  extraordinarily  proud  to 
be  able  to  commend  Utton  Systems  today  for 
what  they  have  done  for  energy  efficiency 
and  energy  conservation  here  In  the  West 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Tou  have  proved  your- 
self to  be  a  socially  responsible  company  by 
making  such  great  efforts  at  cutting  back  on 
your  energy  usage.  After  the  Arab  oil  crisis 
of  1973  you  didn't  Just  drift  back  Into  bad 
habits,  but  you  continued  to  see  what  you 
could  do  to  decrease  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil.  And  In  doing  so,  you  have  not  only 
saved  a  lot  of  energy  and  decreased  depend- 
ency, but  you've  saved  yourself  a  lot  of  money 
as  well.  So  It  works  well  for  all  of  us.  VThat's 
really  significant  about  all  of  this  Is  that  It's 
been  a  conunltment  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment and  It  goes  all  the  way  through  to  every 
pterson  who  Is  working  for  Litton,  who  all 
feel  a  commitment  to  cutting  back  on  energy 
usage.  I  believe  that  you  have  saved  well 
over  26  percent  In  your  energy  usage  and 
that  Is  enough  to  power  some  8,(X)0  homes. 
Think  of  that,  8,000  homes! 

We  can  do  that  as  Individuals  In  our  own 
homes  and  other  companies  can  do  this  as 
well.  Our  Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
who  has  worked  with  you  In  looking  at  ways 
In  which  you  can  save  this  energy.  Is  happy 
to  work  with  Individuals  and  with  busi- 
nesses In  doing  this. 

Within  a  month,  I  will  be  bringing  to- 
gether other  businesses  and  Industries  In  my 
district,  particularly  In  the  West  Valley,  and 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  at  Litton  to,  as  an  ex- 
ample, show  us  what  you  have  done  here, 
and  set  an  example  to  what  can  be  done 
throughout  the  district  and  certainly 
throughout  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that  will 
help  us  to  save  a  great  deal  of  energy  and 
help  us  to  decrease  this  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil.  I'm  going  to  be  calling  on  you 
again  before  the  middle  of  April  and  we're 
going  to  bring  together  all  these  people  and 
you're  going  to  say,  "This  Is  what  we  did  to 
accomplish  it  and  this  Is  what  you  can  do 
to  accomplish  the  same  goals  of  energy  re- 
duction and  energy  efficiency."  So,  Litton, 
I'm  really  proud  of  you  and  the  Department 
of  Water  and  Power,  and  I'm  going  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  tell  specifically  what 
you  hai'e  done. 

Mr.  Hodges  (Guidance  and  Control  Sys- 
tems) :  In  the  base  period  1972-1973  we  were 
consuming  power  at  the  rate  of  2.8  million 
kUowatt  hours  per  month.  We  were  doing 
that  because  power  was  cheap  in  those  days 
and  plentiful,  and  there  was  no  real  reason 
to  control  the  building  system  the  way  we 
do  now.  When  the  energy  crisis  hit  in  Octo- 
ber 1973,  you  can  see  that  we  significantly 
brought  down  the  consumption  basically  due 
to  manual  control.  We  started  turning  off 
the  lights  at  night,  we  shut  off  electric  motors 
which  run  our  air  conditioning  and  heating 
systems,  but  the  plant  was  far  too  large  to 
continue  in  that  mode.  Fbr  about  two  years 
we  had  dropped  down  about  16-20  percent 
under  the  base  year,  and  then  in  1975  we  In- 
stalled a  building  energy  management  sys- 
tem to  automatically  control  all  these 
motors,  temperatures,  lighting  that  we 
couldn't  do  manually.  We  achieved  another 
6  percent,  you  can  see  we  were  driving  the 
power  consumption  down  here  pretty  good, 
at  the  same  time  we  were  bringing  on  line 
about  another  10  percent  in  production 
equpiment.  We  stayed  at  that  level  for 
about  four  years  until  recently.  Now  you  can 
see  where  we  were  starting  to  bring  this  pow- 
er consumption  down  again. 

Right  now,  we  are  running  at  about  a  1.75 
million  kilowatt/hour  per  month  basis, 
which  is  about  38  percent  under  this  level. 
We're  doing  this  through  a  more  up-to-date 
energy  management  system  and  we're  still 
removing  a  lot  of  lighting.  We've  converted 


all  the  air  conditioning  systems  so  we  can 
take  advantage  of  all  the  cool  outside  air 
instead  of  refrigerated  air.  We've  done  some 
other  engineering  things  to  the  buildings. 
We've  tied  together  the  air  conditioning  and 
water  systems  so  that  we  can  more  evenly 
match  the  supply  to  the  demand  on  the 
chillers.  We  have  other  Ideas  on  the  board 
right  now  which  will  give  us  another  10  per- 
cent. So,  ultimately,  by  1982.  we  will  be 
down  to  about  60  percent  level,  as  far  as 
kilowatt  hour  consumption,  compared  to  the 
base  year  1972-1973. 

It's  obvious  that  the  Importance  of  this 
is  that  if  everybody  could  do  that,  we  could 
Just  about  eliminate  our  reliance  on  the 
OPEC  coiuitrles.  I  think  in  general,  that  In- 
dtistrlal  segments  of  the  U.S.  have  done  a 
pretty  fair  Job.  The  commercial  area  and  the 
homeowners  are  lagging  a  little  because  they 
have  not  had  the  expertise  that  the  Indus- 
trial faculties  have  had.  The  G&CS  division 
has  committed  over  a  half  a  million  dollars 
in  the  last  seven  years  to  achieve  this  energy 
reduction.  Of  course,  that  is  paid  back.  We 
have  saved  well  over  a  million  dollars;  but 
it  still  takes  a  commitment  by  the  top  man- 
agement of  these  industrial  plants  to  do  this 
type  of  thing.  I  think  that  this  shows  that 
they  are  committed. 

Mr.  VixGn.1  (Data  Systems)  :  In  our  par- 
ticular facility,  the  DSD  system  division  Is 
comprised  of  a  half  million  square  feet  in 
Van  Nuys.  In  all  the  buildings,  there  are  12 
different  buildings,  of  WWII  vintage  when 
energy  conservation  was  certainly  not  a  thing 
that  everyone  had  on  their  minds.  We've 
fought  a  continual  battle  for  the  last  three 
years,  with  all  the  manual  and  using  the 
existing  technology  that  we  could  to  reduce 
energy.  We've  achieved  a  35  percent  reduc- 
tion which  represents  about  1115,000  a  year 
reduction  in  our  overall  energy  costs.  In  real 
dollars.  We  are  now  investigating  the  same 
system  that  O&CS  has  and  we  hope  to 
achieve  at  least  another  10  percent  in  the 
next  five  years. 

Jot  Picus:  On  behalf  of  the  city,  I  have 
a  number  of  certificates  of  commendation. 
This  is  to  Litton  Industries'  Data  Systems 
Division  for  being  a  guiding  force  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  through  successful  partici- 
pation in  its  company  sponsored  energy  con- 
servation program.9 


MOBIL'S  RESISTANCE  TO  GASOHOL 
DEMONSTRATES  NEED  FOR  LEG- 
ISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recognized  for  S 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
pubUc  to  Mobil  Oil  Corp.'s  continuing  re- 
sistance to  the  marketing  of  gasohol.  De- 
spite repeated  assertions  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  declaring  it  our  na- 
tional policy  to  promote  the  use  of  alco- 
hol fuels,  Mobil  persists  in  making  it 
very  difQcult  for  its  dealers  to  sell  gaso- 
hol to  consumers. 

Mobil  does  not  make  gasohol.  They  say 
that  their  dealers  are  free  to  purchase 
it  from  others,  though,  and  to  sell  it  to 
the  public.  Upon  close  examination,  we 
find  that  this  freedom  takes  a  very 
strange  form. 

If  a  Mobil  dealer  owns  the  station  and 
all  of  its  facilities,  then  he  or  she  can  in- 
deed sell  gasohol.  The  company  requires 
that  the  dealer  buy  and  install  a  $400  kit 
to  disguise  the  round  pumps  Mobil  sta- 
tions normally  use,  and  the  pumps  must 
be  "debranded." 

This  arrangement  is  fair  enough  for 
the  dealers  who  own  their  own  stations. 


Currently  about  70  of  them  sell  gasohol. 
The  problem  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Mobil's  18,700  stations  are  leased  from 
the  company.  There,  the  story  is  quite 
different. 

Mobil  tells  its  leaseholders  that  they 
cannot  use  the  company's  equipment  to 
store  or  sell  gas^ol.  Instead,  they  must 
install  new  tanks  and  pumps,  at  their 
own  expense,  and  they  must  remove  that 
equipment  upon  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
bar  Mobil's  lessee  dealers  from  selling 
gasohol  to  their  customers.  Thus,  the 
company  stands  between  so-called  inde- 
pendent dealers  who  want  to  sell  gasohol 
and  the  consumers  who  want  to  buy  it. 
■Die  result  is  an  impairment  of  our  na- 
UOTial  policy  of  replacing  OPEC  oil  with 
alcohol  fuels  produced  from  renewable 
energy  sources. 

A  clear  illustration  of  this  situation 
came  to  light  recently  in  New  Jersey. 
There,  the  Greater  New  Jersey  Service 
Station  Association,  GNJSSA,  is  help- 
ing its  members  obtain  and  market  gaso- 
hol. 

The  independent  dealers  in  that  asso- 
ciation are  attempting  to  meet  public  de- 
mand by  making  alcohol  fuels  available 
to  consumers.  The  number  of  member 
stations  selling  gasohol  went  from  25  at 
the  end  of  last  year  to  47  in  March. 

One  of  those  stations  is  Herb  Staretz's 
Mobile  service  station  in  Passaic,  New 
Jersey.  He  leases  the  facility  from  the 
company. 

On  March  14  Mobil's  district  manager, 
D.  L.  Eastmen,  sent  Mr.  Staretz  a  letter 
including  the  following  statement: 

Tour  action  in  selling  gasohol,  a  non- 
Mobil  product,  through  Mobil's  equipment, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  provisions  (of 
your  contract)  ....  If  you  desire  to  sell  gaso- 
hol from  the  leased  premises,  there  Is  a 
proper  way  to  accomplish  such.  You  are,  of 
course,  free  to  sell  gasohol  at  this  station 
as  long  as  you  do  not  utilize  Mobil  equip- 
ment. If  you  wish  to  Install  at  this  sta- 
tion your  own  tank  and  dispenser  for  the 
sale  of  gasohol  you  may  accomplish  such  by 
the  submission  to  us  for  our  approval  the 
necessary  engineering  plans  and  drawings  for 
the  installation  of  the  tank  and  dispenser.  .  . 

Sal  Risalvato,  chairman  of  the 
GNJSSA's  committee  on  gasohol,  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  a  dealer  between 
$15,000  and  $25,000  to  install  the  equip- 
ment required  by  MobU.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  unlikely  to  expect  the  cost  of 
such  an  investment  to  be  recovered  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  the  typical  3-year  lease. 
The  added  cost  of  removing  the  tanks 
makes  the  investment  even  less  likely. 

Mr.  Risalvato  says  the  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.'s  policy  is,  "the  exact  kind  of  dis- 
couragement that  is  going  to  prevent  the 
public  from  getting  more  gasohol."  Com- 
menting on  the  effect  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Staretz,  he  adds,  "We  had  two  other 
Mobil  dealers  who  were  considering  put- 
ting in  gasohol,  but  now  they've  backed 
right  out.  They're  low  on  gasoline  and 
they  want  to  offer  gasohol  to  their  cus- 
tomers, but  now  they're  afraid  to  carry 
the  stuff." 

MobU  is  not  alone  in  its  poUcy  of  in- 
hibiting dealers  who  want  to  sell  gasohol ; 
they  just  seem  to  be  the  most  brazen 
about  it.  Mr.  Risalvato  says,  '"ITie  major 
oil  companies  are  in  the  process  of  trying 


to  kill  gasohol."  He  contends  that  this  is 
part  of  a  broader  strat^y.  "The  oil  com- 
panies are  squeezing  out  independent 
stations  by  the  thousands.  They  want  to 
prevent  dealers  from  getting  supplies 
from  anyone  else,  and  they  don't  want  to 
give  independent  dealers  enough  product 
to  stay  in  business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  serves  to  fur- 
ther demonstrate  the  need  for  enactment 
of  new  legislation  to  assure  that  serv- 
ice stations  truly  are  independent  busi- 
nesses, that  independent  dealers  truly  are 
free  to  shop  around  for  supply  and  to 
respond  to  consumer  demands.  ITiis 
would  be  accomplished  by  enactment  of 
H.R.  6722,  the  Small  Businesses  Motor 
Fuel  Marketer  Preservation  Act,  which  I 
introduced  last  month.  The  legislation 
now  has  45  cosponsors  and  the  Small 
Businesses  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  it  soon. 

Last  year  the  Small  Biisiness  Subcolh- 
mittee  on  Antitrust,  which  I  chair,  held 
general  investigative  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  gasoline  retail  marketing  prsu:- 
tices.  On  October  18  we  heard  from 
Joseph  B.  Hinton,  a  representative  of  the 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  portion  of  the  transcript 
of  a  discussion  between  Mr.  Hinton,  Con- 
gressman Jm  Hanlet.  who  was  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Marc 
Rosenberg  of  the  subcommittee  staff.  I 
think  this  will  help  clarify  exactly  how 
Mobil's  policy  works. 

Also,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  letter  I  sent  to  William  Tavoulareas, 
president  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

ExcutPT  From  thk  Transcript  of  a  Hearing 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
AND  Restraint  or  Trade  Activities  Aitect- 
nro  Small  Business,  October  18,  1979 
Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr.  Hinton,  Is  my  Informa- 
tion correct  that,  of  your  distribution  net- 
work, there  are  but  09.* 
Mr.  Hinton.  The  last  count  we  had  was  69. 
Mr.  Hanlet.  Would  these  be  leased  sta- 
tions or  owner  operated? 

Mr.  Hinton.  They  would  be  mostly  non- 
lessee  dealers,  contract  dealers — different 
people  call  them  different  things — the  Indi- 
vidual who  owns  his  own  service  station,  his 
own  tanks,  and  we  supply  him  product 
through  a  contract,  also  distributors  and 
distributor  stations.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
of  our  stations,  which  we  refer  to  as  our 
O.O.  &  L.'s — those  where  we  own  the  prop- 
erty— ^that  are  currently  engaged  in  market- 
ing gasohol.  But  with  6,000  of  those  out 
there,  there  could  be  some. 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Essentially,  the  69  you  refer 
to  would  be  owner  operated,  then? 
Mr.  Hinton.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Hanlet.  Of  how  many  stations? 
Mr.  Hinton.  Our  total  coxmt  Is  18,700,  in 
round  figures. 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Why  Is  It  that  none  of  the  69 
are  leaseholds? 

Mr.  Hinton.  I  expect  that  the  leasehold 
dealers,  or  the  O.O.  tc  L.  dealers,  have  not 
been  interested  In  making  an  Investment  In 
tank  and  pump  to  go  into  that  business 
Mr.  Hanlet.  Mr.  Rosenberg? 
Mr.  Rosenberg.  Are  you  saying  that  for  a 
leaseholder  to  sell  gasohol,  he  would  have 
to  install  a  tank  and  a  pump  at  bis  own 
expense? 
Mr.  Hinton.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.    Rosenberg.    In    a    property    that    la 
owned  by  Mobil? 
Mr.  Hinton.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  BosnfBBHS.  And  If,  for  khiic 
the  lease  should  expire,  what  beoomea  at 
that  equipment? 

Mr.  Himton.  We  Just  ask  that  be  leave 
the  property  In  the  same  condition  in  wblcb 
he  foimd  It.  U  be  put  In  a  tank  and  pump, 
we  would  expect  blm  to  take  It  with  bUn. 

Mr.  BosEXBcac.  That  might  help  ua  find 
an  explanation  for  why  none  of  theae  69 
dealers  selling  gasohol  are  leasehold  dealers. 

Mr.  Hinton.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  HaiTLET.  With  due  respect,  I  tliliik 
that  is  a  pretty  logical  rationale. 


House  or 

Jfarch  3X,  litO. 
Mr.  William  P.  Tavoulaseas, 
President,  Mobil  Oil  CotTtoration, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Tavoulareas:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  continuing  concern  over  MobUls 
resistance  to  the  marketing  of  gasohol  by  its 
dealers.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  contrary 
to  the  notion  of  dealers  being  independent 
businessmen  and  It  is  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional policy  of  encouraging  the  production 
and  use  of  alcohol  fuels. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust, which  I  chair.  Is  aware  of  many  dealers 
across  the  country  who  would  like  to  seU 
gasohol.  and  whose  customers  want  to  pur- 
chase gasohol,  but  gasohol  la  kept  out  of 
their  stations  by  the  terms  of  their  leases . 
This  situation  Is  dramatized  by  the  case  of 
Herb  Staretz.  a  MobU  lessee  dealer  in  Passaic. 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Staretz  recently  Joined  a  ntimber  of 
New  Jersey  dealers  who  are  Increasing  their 
fuel  supply  by  selling  gasobol.  Mobil  recently 
threatened  to  terminate  Mr.  Staretz's  leaae 
if  he  continues  to  sell  gasohol.  a  non-MobU 
product.  In  a  station  he  leases  from  the  Com- 
pany. Mobil  does  not  have  its  own  brand  of 
gasohol  for  Its  dealers  to  sell. 

The  option  that  Mobil  says  it  offers  to  Its 
leaseholders  Is  that  they  may  Install  new 
tanlcs  and  pumps  on  their  premises,  and 
dispense  gasohol  through  those  facilities.  As 
you  know.  It  Is  most  unlikely  any  dealer  wUl 
Invest  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  this 
win  cost,  knowing  that  the  Company  prob- 
ably win  require  the  removal  of  that  equip- 
ment upon  the  expiration  of  the  leaae. 

I  am  aware  of  the  various  arguments  MobU 
makes  in  opposition  to  gasohol.  Nonetheless, 
I  believe  dealers  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair 
opportunity  to  meet  marketplace  demands. 
I  feel  Mobil  should  immediately  cease  ob- 
structing our  nation's  policy  of  encouraging 
development  and  use  of  renewable  energy 
resources,  such  as  gasohol.  that  could  do 
much  to  reduce  our  costly  dependence  on 
OPEC  oil. 

Sincerely. 

Berkley  Bedkll.9 


•Stations  selling  gasohol. 


THE  VOICE  OP  CARL  SCHURZ 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Retjss)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  text  of  mv  remarks  to  the  Fried- 
rich  Ebert  Foundation  in  Bonn.  Ger- 
many, on  April  10,  1980: 

The  Voice  or  Carl  Schurs 
I  have  been  in  Germany  many  times  In 
many  roles.  I  have  been  here  as  a  descendant 
of  German  emigrants  returned  to  look  at  the 
old  country.  I  have  been  here  as  a  soldier  in 
the  U.S.  army.  I  have  been  here  as  a  student 
of  German  language  and  literature,  art  and 
music,  the  national  culture  that  has  so  en- 
riched the  world  and  especially  my  own  coun- 
try. I  have  been  here  as  an  economist  and  as 
a  legislator,  studying  the  German  economic 
and  legal  structure  to  see  how  it  works  and 
what  m  It  might  be  adapted  to  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  here  as  a  simple  tourist. 
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a  post  from  which  Schurz  was  able  to  oppose 
the  harebrained  scheme  advocated  by  some 
In  the  cabinet  that  the  Union  achieve  re- 
unification by  declaring  war  on  Spain.  The 
theory  was  that  if  the  country  were  engaged 
in  a  foreign  war,  the  South  would  rally  to  the 
North.  Later  in  the  war,  Schurz  served  as 
major  general  in  command  of  a  division.  He 
fought  at  several  crucial  battles,  including 
Gettysburg. 

When  the  war  ended,  so  did  Carl  Scburz's 
military  service.  He  went  South  on  an  ex- 
ploratory trip,  returned  and  strongly  recom- 
mended a  national  program  of  reconciliation, 
with  the  Southern  state  readmitted  to  the 
union  without  undue  harassment.  His  re- 
port was  ignored.  Schurz  went  back  to  Jour- 
nalism, becoming  In  rapid  succession  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Post,  then  of  the  St.  Louis 
Westliche  Post.  He  maintained  the  old  ties 
with  the  language  of  Germany  and  with  the 
fortunes  of  German  fellow-immigrants. 

Prom  Missouri  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  and  revealed  himself  as  a 
leading  thinker  on  economics.  In  18T7,  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  that 
position  he  unswervingly  advocated  living 
up  to  the  country's  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
This  was  against  the  swelling  movement, 
both  popular  and  military,  to  seek  a  "final 
solution"  to  the  Indian  problem.  On  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  in  New  York  City,  both  the 
figure  of  an  American  Indian  and  that  of  an 
American  black  appear,  testimony  to  Scburz's 
dedication  and  effective  work  on  behalf  of 
two  oppressed  races. 

Schurz  began  breaking  with  the  Republi- 
can Party  during  Grant's  presidency,  in  great 
part  over  the  spoils  system  of  political  ap- 
pointment. He  advocated  Civil  Service  Re- 
form. He  first  realized  the  importance  of  such 
reform  when  he  saw  Lincoln,  trying  to  mount 
a  war  to  defend  the  Union  Itself,  beset  and 
besieged  by  office-seekers  and  their  political 
advocates.  Schurz's  ultimate  break  with  his 
party  came  over  American  Imperialism,  start- 
ing with  Grant  In  Santo  Domingo,  climaxing 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  its  after- 
math. 

In  the  first  dawn  of  patriotic  American 
fervor,  an  American  naval  hero  offered  a 
toast:  To  my  Country:  May  she  always  be 
right,  but  right  or  wrong  my  Country!  These 
were  stirring  words  for  the  unthinking, 
which,  in  times  of  patriotic  fervor,  often  in- 
cludes most  of  us.  Schurz  had  both  the  good 
sense  and  the  political  courage  to  amend 
that  all-but-religlous  sentiment  to  read,  re- 
vised: "My  Country!  When  right,  to  be  kept 
right.  When  wrong,  to  be  set  right! 

That  is  the  sort  of  intelligent  patriotism 
called  for  in  his  times,  and  in  our  own. 

So  there  he  is.  my  friends:  Carl  Schurz. 
a  man  for  his  time  and  ours,  a  man  for  both 
our  countries — they  happen  to  be  both  of 
his — a  man  for  a  Germany  which  has  finally 
caught  up  with  Carl  Schurz's  thinking,  a 
man  for  an  America  whose  better  self  he 
helped  profoundly  to  form. 

Carl  Schurz.  a  friend  of  the  oppressed. 

Carl  Schurz.  a  friend  of  freedom. 

Carl  Schurz.  a  socialist  in  economics,  but 
deeply  opposed  to  Marxist  autocracy. 

Carl  Schurz,  the  foe  of  corruption  in 
government. 

Carl  Schurz,  the  foe  of  every  effort  he  saw 
to  Impose  shackles  upon  the  human  spirit. 

Carl  Schurz,  a  model  and  mentor  for  us  all. 

Tn  a  time  of  your  national  triumph  based 
solidly  on  most  of  the  things  he  fought  for 
all  his  life.  I  offer  you  Carl  Schurz. 

And  now.  in  the  spirit  of  Carl  Schurz,  who 
so  well  understood  the  moral  Imperatives  of 
power,  let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  problems — 
problems  of  the  etiquette  of  world  economic 
leadership,  if  you  will — that  Germany  now 
faces.  For  if  German  economic  leadership  is 
to  endure,  it  cannot  be  slmolv  because  of  the 
productiveness  of  your  industry,  the  skill  of 
your  workers,  or  the  strength  of  the  D-mark. 
It  must  also  be  because  the  German  voice  In 
world  economic  affairs  comes  to  represent 


the  best  Instincts  of  us  all :  magnanimous  to 
the  weak,  compassionate  to  the  poor,  and 
profoundly  respectfiU  of  those  who  Justly 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  economic 
sectirlty  In  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

A  great  German  leader,  Willy  Brandt,  has 
recently  made  this  point  with  force  in  the 
report  of  his  Conunlsslon  on  North-South 
Relations.  As  a  group,  the  industrial  na- 
tions must  adopt  an  attitude  of  rational 
compassion  toward  the  developing  world,  a 
program  that  assures  the  availability  of 
capital  and  of  markets  for  those  countries 
embarked  on  a  stable  and  well -managed  de- 
velopment path;  a  program  that  discourages 
arms  races,  foolish  investments  in  prestige 
hardware,  and  the  emergence  of  dictator- 
ships of  either  the  right  or  the  left.  We  must 
frankly  face  the  possibility  that  we  will 
shortly  need  a  major  restructuring  of  world- 
wide financial  obligations  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  severe  crisis.  We  should  be  working  now 
to  put  the  necessary  institutional  mecha- 
nisms, such  as  the  Brandt  Commission's  pro- 
posed World  Development  Fund,  into  place. 

But  if  the  problems  of  North-South  rela- 
tions in  the  wake  of  the  latest  oil  shock  are 
pressing,  they  press  both  your  country  and 
mine  with  equal  force.  They  are  not  problems 
which  demand  more  forebearance.  generosity, 
and  flexibility  from  Germany  than  from  the 
United  States;  they  call  for  an  equal  degree 
of  these  virtues  from  us  all.  Indeed.  I  fear 
that  the  resistance  to  adjustment  will  be 
greater  in  my  own  country  than  elsewhere. 
I  merely  note  the  work  of  Willy  Brandt's 
Commission  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  of 
Carl  Schurz  at  work  In  the  world  today, 
and  salute  the  German  nation  for  having 
produced  two  such  leaders. 

My  immediate  concerns  today  have  more 
to  do  with  the  emerging  economic  difficul- 
ties in  my  own  country,  and  the  effect  that 
German  world  economic  leadership  can  come 
to  have,  for  good  or  111.  on  our  ability  to 
overcome  them. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  economic 
decline  In  the  United  States  is  a  long-term 
"phenomenon,  and  not  solely  the  result  of 
short-run  macroeconomlc  mismanagement — 
excess  demand,  overvalued  exchange  rates, 
or  monetary  madness.  Instead,  we  face  a 
profound  structural  deterioration,  rather 
like  that  of  the  British,  which  dates  at  least 
from  the  beginning  of  our  last  great  Im- 
perialist adventure  in  196S. 

The  Vietnam  war,  luilike  World  War  II, 
was  large  enough  to  constitute  a  deep  drain 
on  our  investlble  resources,  but  not  large 
enough  to  engender  an  economic  and  tech- 
nical transformation  that  would  lead  to 
subsequent  rapid  recovery  and  enduring 
growth.  As  a  result.  American  Industry  lost 
precious  ground  to  foreign  competition  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  period  and  the  years  of 
stop-go  macroeconomlc  policy  that  followed 
it.  Our  imports  of  Industrial  goods  grew, 
on  average,  three  percentage  points  per  year 
faster  than  our  industrial  exports,  and  by 
the  late  1970's  had  come  to  exceed  them. 
Our  radio,  television  and  rail -car  manufac- 
turers, to  name  Just  three  disappeared.  Our 
textile  and  shoe  producers  survive  only  at 
the  heavy  price  of  protection  and  subsidiza- 
tion. Our  steel  and  automobile  industries, 
the  very  heart  of  our  economy,  lost  market 
share  steadily  to  Japanese  and  German 
operations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  became  very  vulner- 
able to  the  effects  of  actions  taken  outside 
our  frontiers.  The  symptoms  of  this  vulner- 
ability can  be  traced  to  1971.  when  a  deval- 
uation intended  to  restore  our  exports 
produced  Instead  a  serious  outbreak  of 
domestic  inflation.  In  1972  and  1973.  foreign 
actions  further  unhinged  our  domestic  price 
level.  First,  the  huge  Soviet  purchases  of  our 
wheat — abetted.  It  Is  true,  by  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration eager  to  see  farm  prices  soar 
before  the  election — sent  food  prices  through 
the  ceiling.  Then,  of  course,  there  came  the 
October  War  and  the  OPEC  price  shock — the 
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first  OPEC  price  shock.  The  inflationary 
disease  spread  quickly,  took  hold  deeply,  and 
has  been  with  us  ever  since. 

Two  consequences  flow  from  this  sad  chain 
of  evenU.  First,  short-run  macroeconomlc 
adjustment  alone  cannot  lift  us  back  to 
economic  preeminence  In  the  free  world— 
although  sound  short-run  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  are  always  needed.  Second,  we 
can  be  profoundly  affected,  as  never  before, 
by  both  the  economic  practices  of  our  allies 
and  by  the  responsibilities  that  you  expect 
us  to  assume  for  interftational  reasons.  The 
former— our  structural  flaws— requires  your 
understanding  and  forebearance.  The  lat- 
ter—interdependence— impose  a  mutual  net- 
work of  responsibilities  which  we  must  both 
come  to  accept. 

How  do  we  in  the  U.S.  get  out  of  this  mess? 
I  have  proposed  a  comprehensive  antl-lnfla- 
tion  and  structural  reform  package,  couched 
In  a  metaphOT  of  medieval  fortifications.  At 
the  heart  of  our  economic  defenses,  we  must 
build  a  great  citadel  of  structural  reform.  As 
I  see  it.  that  central  fortress  has  five  towers, 
corresponding  to  the  five  U.S.  policy  areas 
in  which  we  must  have  major,  long-term 
reform.  Government-business-labor  coopera- 
tion in  sectoral  indicative  planning  and 
structural  problem-solving  can  be  a  key 
technique  in  that  reform. 

Industry  is  the  first  tower.  We  must  mas- 
sively reorient  our  economy  toward  Invest- 
ment in  competitive,  innovative  and  high- 
productivity  enterprise,  and  out  of  the 
declining  sectors  In  which  other  nations, 
particularly  in  the  third  world,  now  have  a 
commanding  comparative  advantage. 

In  steel,  we  need  massive  new  Investment 
tn  continuous  casting  technology,  to  over- 
come our  technological  lag  and  to  recover 
the  ground  lost  In  recent  years  to  foreign 
producers. 

In  autos.  we  need  to  persuade  more  foreign 
manufacturers  to  follow  Volkswagen.  Honda 
and  Renault  In  decisions  to  establish  U.S. 
manufacturing  plants.  We  need  to  assure 
the  transformation  of  the  Chrysler  operation 
into  a  viable,  energy-efficient  producer,  and 
to  reverse  Ford's  North  American  decline. 

In  consumer  electronics,  semiconductors, 
motorcycles,  and  a  dozen  other  sectors,  we 
need  to  restore  American  production. 

In  textiles,  shoes,  and  many  other  declin- 
ing sectors,  we  need  to  make  a  definitive 
choice:  either  rebuild  for  full-fledged  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markets,  or  phase  out 
altogether,  providing  alternative  lobs  to 
workers  in  these  Industries  in  new  industries 
that  are  world -competitive  as  the  agreed 
price  of  adjustment.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  scarce  fiscal  resources  propping  up  a 
legion  of  industrial  cripples. 

To  get  the  Job  of  re-industrializatlon  done, 
I  have  proposed  that  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce be  replaced  by  a  Department  of  Indus- 
try and  Trade,  which  could  provide  the  cen- 
tral coordination  and  leadership  that  the  sit- 
uation requires.  Such  a  Department  wotild 
adopt  the  present  export-promotion  func- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  add 
the  incentives  to  modernize  decrepit  VS.  In- 
dustry and  to  attract  foreign  capital  to  our 
shores  that  are  needed  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Transport  is  the  second  tower.  We  need  to 
rationalize  and  rebuild  our  railroads  before 
they  literally  crumble  away.  The  once-great 
Midwestern  lines  are  in  danger  of  complete 
collapse.  If  government  inaction  allows  the 
rights  of  way  of  these  systems  to  disappear, 
an  irreplaceable  part  of  our  transportation 
base  will  be  lost. 

We  also  need  a  coordinated  effort  to  resur- 
rect urban  mass  transit.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  help  create  a  market  for  a  mass- 
produced,  made-ln-USA  light  rail  transit  car. 
The  third  tower  is  our  cities.  A  city  that  is 
a  bad  place  to  live  In  is  also  a  bad  place  to 
work  in.  For  too  long,  urban  reconstruction 
has  been  the  last  thing  added  to  the  federal 
budget,  and  the  first  thing  taken  away.  Our 
cities  must  now  go  to  the  top  of  the  list. 


The  fourth  tower  Is  our  food  supply.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  waste  our  resources 
to  keep  farmers  In  the  production  of^  sugar 
beets,  rock-hard  tomatoes,  and  other  crops 
that  could  be  more  cheaply  imported  from 
our  southern  neighbors.  Farmers  should  be 
helped  to  shift  to  the  sectors  where  we  have 
a  comparative  advantage.  We  also  need  a 
substantial  revision  of  our  inefficient  food 
processing  and  distribution  network. 

The  fifth  tower  Is  health  care.  We  need  a 
comprehensive  national  health  program, 
coupled  with  rigorous  cost  control,  and  we 
need  it  now. 

Such  is  the  citadel  of  the  new  economic 
structure  that  we  must  build.  We  should  not 
delay  a  day  in  starting  to  build  this  central 
economic  tortttas. 

But  though  we  must  start  today,  it  takes 
time  to  build  the  castle.  The  Administration 
has  designed  a  network  of  outworks  to  hold 
the  fort  while  construction  is  in  progress: 

Energy  conservation,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Imported  oil.  As  much  as  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  gasoline  use  is  "discretionary", 
and  could  be  curtailed.  The  Administration's 
current  proposal  for  a  10  cents  a  gallon  gaso- 
line tax  Increase  is  too  modest  to  do  the  Job. 
What  is  needed,  I  believe,  is  gasoline  ration- 
ing, providing  enough  for  essential  business, 
agriculture  and  commuting  use,  but  cutting 
back  heavily  on  discretionary  use. 

Fiscal  restraint,  with  a  priority  for  Jobs. 
The  now  popular  balanced  budget  Is  an  in- 
adequate necessity,  particularly  as  a  symbol. 
Monetary  restraint,  with  a  priority  for  in- 
vestment. The  Federal  Reserve  is  now  toying 
with  a  proposal  to  induce  banks  to  Increase 
periodically  the  proportion  of  their  portfolios 
devoted  to  productive  loans,  and  reduce  the 
portion  devoted  to  corporate  takeovers  or 
commodity  speculation.  This  would  help 
lower  interest  rates  for  worthy  uses  of  funds, 
while  keeping  them  high  for  unproductive 
uses. 

Wage  and  price  controls.  In  the  absence 
of  a  thoroughgoing  program  to  reform  our 
economic  structure,  mandatory  wage-price 
controls  merely  intensify  structural  rigidi- 
ties. But  in  the  presence  of  such  a  program, 
controls  can  play  a  useful  bridging  role.  In 
the  long  run.  structural  reform  can  liquidate 
the  need  for  controls,  as  gains  in  rates  of 
productivity  permit  the  payment  of  higher 
wages  without  contributing  to  inflation. 

This  program.  I  believe,  represents  our  best 
chance  to  build  for  an  enduring  prosperity 
with  stable  prices — a  development  that  is 
profoundly  in  the  interest  of  both  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  hopeful  alter- 
native to  the  present  despairing  cycle  of  stop 
and  go. 

It  is  worthy.  I  suggest,  of  German  support 
If  It  is  adopted,  and  of  Oerman  advocacy  in 
world  economic  councils' until  it  Is  adopted. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  us  both.  I  suggest. 
If  Chancellor  Schmidt,  in  bis  frequent  con- 
sultations with  President  Carter,  would  bring 
the  weight  of  his  personal  Influence  and  the 
moral  authority  of  the  German  nation — 
where  so  many  of  the  measures  I  advocate 
are  already  in  effect — to  urge  a  program  of 
fundamental  reform,  rather  than  another 
heartless  and  ultimately  ineffective  ratchet- 
ing down  of  the  macroeconomlc  screws. 

As  the  price  of  German  forebearance  on 
short-run  macroeconomlc  contraction  and 
of  Oerman  cooperation  with  o\ir  own  pro- 
gram of  long-ran<»e  reconstruction.  I  would 
suggest  the  following:  the  United  States 
should,  by  negotiation  if  possible  and  other- 
wise unilaterally,  guarantee  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  barrel  of  oil  at  current  prices, 
on  the  condition  that  the  dollar  remain 
stable.  The  United  SUtes  woi-ld  thus  resume 
its  international  responsibilities  and,  in 
short,  guarantee  the  current  value  of  the 
dollar.  Germany  and  Japan  would  agree  to 
support  our  efforts:  both  would  benefit  from 
a  stxble  dollar  and  a  stable  oil  price.  OPEC 
would  have  the  clear  choice  between  the 
great  long-range  benefits  of  cooperation  at 


present  high  real  prices,  and  the  unoertaln- 
ties  and  potential  costs  of  continued  nomi- 
nal price  esr^lation.  The  U.S.  would  agree 
to  support  the  dollar  by  means  other  than 
short-term  raids  on  the  capital  markets — 
that  Is.  by  guaranteeing  a  reduction  in  our 
rate  of  infiatlon. 

Such  an  agreement  could  be  put  Into  effect 
and  enforced,  precisely  because  the  program 
of  structural  reform  that  I  have  outlined 
above  would  put  the  necessary  powers  In 
the  hands  of  the  American  government; 
power  in  the  short  run  to  restrain  prices 
and  wages,  and  In  the  long  rtm.  to  assure 
that  the  manufacturing  capacity  neceaaaiT 
to  meet  our  financial  commitments  to  OPBC 
Is  In  place.  This,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  the 
responsible  way  for  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  international  commitments. 

German  support  for  those  of  us  seeking 
to  remake  American  economic  policy  In  this 
mold  would  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Carl 
Schurz.# 


THE  AMERICAN  FISHERIES 
PROMOTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Breaux)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
"American  Fisheries  Promotion  Act." 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  many  months 
of  intensive  study  of  the  multitude  of 
problems  facing  the  U.S.  commercial 
fishing  industry.  I  believe  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  measure  would  set  fish- 
eries development  on  the  right  course 
for  decades  to  come  and  would  help  in- 
sure that  the  valuable  fishery  resources 
of  our  200-mile  zone  and  Continental 
l^elf  are  developed  for  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  American  people. 

In  1976,  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  (PCMA)  was  enacted. 
It  established  an  effective  management 
regime  and  priority  access  to  fisheries 
resources  (except  tuna)  within  200  miles 
for  Uj8.  fishermen,  thereby  creating  a 
basically  sound,  though  by  no  means  en- 
tirely adequate,  economic  foundation  for 
the  development  of  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry. The  U.S.  share  of  ttie  total  com- 
mercial harvest  within  the  fishery  con- 
servation ztme  has  increased  from  only 
48  percent  in  1976  to  52  percent  in  1978. 
The  processing  of  this  harvest  has  also 
increased  only  slightly. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  world's  avail- 
able fishery  resources — approximately  20 
million  metric  tons  on  an  annual  sus- 
tained basis — are  found  within  the  U.S. 
fishery  conservation  zone.  The  United 
States  consumes  more  than  7  percent  of 
the  world's  fish  harvest.  However,  we 
take  only  4  percent  of  the  world's  catch. 
In  1978,  the  United  States  exported  $900 
million  in  fishery  products.  In  the  same 
year,  we  imported  $3.1  billion  of  fish, 
shellfish,  and  associated  products.  This 
fisheries  trade  deficit,  in  excess  of  $2 
billion,  represented  almost  10  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit. The  situation  has  not  improved  sub- 
stantiallv  since  1978.  The  continuing 
strain  placed  upon  the  U.S.  dollar  by 
this  deficit  adds  to  the  inflation  which 
affects  all  Americans. 

When  the  U.S.  fisherv  resource  Is  fully 
developed  by  U.S.  citizens,  more  than 
40.000  jobs  will  be  created,  more  than  $1 
billion  per  year  will  be  added  to  the  VS. 
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tant  gulf  shrimp  industry.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  diesel  fuel  has 
escalated  from  about  48  cents  in  early 
1979  to  more  than  95  cents,  today,  in 
the  Gulf.  The  gulf  shrimp  industry,  our 
Nation's  No.  1  flsh  industry,  represents 
about  24  percent  of  the  value  of  our  total 
food  fish  harvest  and  contributes  approx- 
imately $334  million  annually  to  our  na- 
tional economy.  That  great  industry  faces 
ruin.  Even  as  I  speak,  approximately  75 
percent  of  our  fleet  of  some  4,500  vessels 
lay  idle.  In  New  Bedford  a  fisherman 
pays  93  cents  per  gallon,  but  only  a  year 
ago  he  paid  49  cents.  In  Seattle  fuel  is 
up  from  47  cents  in  March  1979  to  89 
cents  todav.  There  is  ample  reason  to 
fear  that  the  gulf  shrimp  fleet  will  not 
be  alone  in  its  plight,  unless  the  Federal 
Government  steps  in  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions for  which  it  must  accept  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  blame,  due  to  its 
ineffective  response  to  what  has  been  a 
growing  problem  for  the  naticHial  econ- 
omy. 

Clearly,  some  fishermen  cannot  wait 
for  broadly  based  and  long-term  solu- 
tions to  be  implemented.  Assistance  is 
needed  immediately.  Therefore,  I  am 
proposing  that  the  flsheries  loan  fund 
established  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  be  revitalized  to  provide  aid, 
in  the  form  of  loans,  for  those  fishermen 
who  have  been  most  heavily  impacted  by 
adverse  economic  conditions  and  who  are 
about  to  default  on  their  vessel  mort- 
gages and  lose  their  boats.  The  flsher- 
ies loan  fund  has  been  subject  to  admin- 
istrative moratorium  since  1973:  $6  to  $7 
million  Ues  unutilized  in  the  fund.  These 
funds  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  these 
extraordinarily  difficult  times. 

However,  that  amount  of  money  is 
insufficient  to  respond  properly  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  industry.  There- 
fore, I  am  proposing  that  additional 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  new, 
limited  purpose  of  the  fimd,  not  through 
Federal  tax  dollars,  but  through  sub- 
stantial, though  not  unprecedented  or 
unfair,  fees  imposed  on  the  competing, 
government-subsidized  fishing  fleets  that 
operate  in  our  own  200-mile  zone.  I  note 
that  Mexican  fishermen  purchase  gov- 
ernment-subsidized fuel  at  17-20  cents 
a  gallon. 

Currently,  each  foreign  vessel  that 
fishes  in  our  zone  must  pay  a  fee  based 
on  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  price 
of  the  fish  wh'ch  is  harvested.  The  U.S. 
permit  fees  are  $1  per  registered  ton 
for  harvesting  vessels  and  50  cents  per 
registered  ton  for  processing  vessels.  No 
foreign  nation  charges  less.  For  exam- 
ple, Cameroon  charges  $20  per  regis- 
tered ton;  Mauratania,  $180  per  regis- 
tered ton;  Chile,  $60  per  ton;  Equador, 
$80  per  ton;  Mexico,  up  to  $46  per  ton; 
and  Peru,  $80  per  ton. 

Also,  the  United  States  levies  a  fee 
based  on  the  price  of  the  fish  harvested. 
This  fee  is  equal  to  3.5  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  fish.  For  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  fish  caught  within  the  U.S.  fishery 
conservation  zone,  this  fee  is  between 
$1.86  and  $30  per  ton.  Comparable  fees 
charged  by  other  nations  range  between 
$10  and  $2,000.  Clearly,  U.S.  fees  can 
and  ought  to  be  increased.  These  new 
fees  provided  by  the  bill  would  be  set 
at  10  percent  of  the  ex-vessel  price  of 


the  fish  harvested  in  our  waters.  These 
fees  would  be  in  addition  to  existing 
ones.  The  new  fees  would  contribute  ap- 
proximately $45  million  next  year  and 
substantial  additional  amotmts  in  fu- 
ture years.  To  the  extent  that  these  funds 
might  exceed  the  needs  of  the  fisheries 
loan  fund,  surplus  moneys  would  be  di- 
rected into  the  fisheries  development 
program  under  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act. 

New,  high-interest  loans  at  prevailing 
market  rates  under  the  fund  might  sim- 
ply compoimd  the  fishermen's  problems. 
Consequently,  my  proposal  provides  that 
interest  rates  will  be  only  so  high  as  to 
cover  administrative  expenses. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  general  public 
interest  in  avoiding  severe  economic  dis- 
location in  an  important  industry  and 
there  is  a  specific  Federal  Government 
interest  in  preventing  foreclosure  cm  ves- 
sel mortgages  which  are  guaranteed  un- 
der title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
My  proposal  woifld  give  priority  assist- 
ance to  fishermen  who  have  federally 
guaranteed  loans  on  their  vessels.  This 
aoproach  would  give  particular  protec- 
tion to  the  Government,  which  is  con- 
fronted with  defaults  of  possibly  $36 
million  in  guaranteed  loans.  However, 
the  distress  of  those  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
provided  by  title  XI  would  not  be  ignored. 
It  is  possible  that  there  would  be  suf- 
f  cient  funds  to  aid  those  fishermen,  too. 
In  addition,  if  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  fish  processing  industry  faces  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  encountered  by  the 
fishermen,  I  am  willing  to  consider  as- 
sistance to  processors,  as  well. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief  that  the 
severity  of  economic  conditions  will 
abate  soon.  I  recognize  that  the  fiscal 
restraint  that  is  necessary  to  help  cure 
the  economy  of  its  ills,  should  and  must 
remain  long  after  times  improve,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  slipping  back  into  the  abyss. 
Therefore,  I  am  proposing  a  sunset  pro- 
vision for  the  fund.  No  new  loans  would 
be  made  after  December  31, 1982. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  be  re- 
garded as  both  adequate  to  provide  the 
needed  level  of  assistance  and  not  so 
ambitious  as  to  fail  in  an  austere  budget 
year.  Renewal  of  the  fund,  the  infusion 
of  additional  dollars,  and  concessionary 
interest  rates  are  intended  to  meet  the 
first  concern.  Stricter  limits  on  the  use 
of  the  fund,  the  injection  of  new  money 
only  from  new  fees  Imposed  on  foreign 
fishing  in  our  zone,  and  a  guillotine  on 
the  program  should  respond  to  the 
second. 

AMENDMENT    OF   THE    SALTONSTALL-KENNEOT 
PROCKAM 

The  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  hsa  beeai 
the  centerpiece  of  fisheries  research  and 
development  for  many  years.  However, 
the  program  has  never  attained  its  full 
potential  and  it  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  conditions  in  the  indus- 
try. S-K  moneys  have  been  frittered 
away  on  Federal  administrative  expenses 
and  on  programs  that  are  essentially  un- 
related to  flsheries  development.  Indus- 
try-initiated projects  have  played  too 
small  a  role  in  the  S-K  program.  More- 
over,  the  administration  of  S-K  has 
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failed  to  respond  adequately  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  development  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  now  in  the  areas  of 
processing  and  infrastructure,  such  as 
ports,  warehouses,  and  transportation 
facilities. 

My  proposal  seeks  to  assure  that  the 
S-K  development  program  receives  the 
funding  that  was  originally  intended. 
The  bill  also  mandates  that  no  less  than 
75  percent  of  S-K  moneys  be  dedicated  to 
industry-initiated  projects  and  that  the 
balance  be  used  for  the  flsheries  develop- 
ment efforts  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS) . 

Criteria  for  industry  project  proposals 
and  a  timetable  for  their  consideration 
are  established.  A  floor  and  a  ceiling  are 
provided  for  Federal  matching  funds. 
Detailed  reports  to  the  Congress  are 
required.  These  provisions  insure  that 
applications  will  be  given  fair  and  speedy 
consideration  and  that  administrators 
will  not  unduly  limit  projects  through 
the  manipulation  of  the  levels  of  Federal 
grants. 

Emphasis  is  pl£u:ed  on  the  processing 
sector  and  on  fisheries  infrastructure. 
However,  this  is  not  intended  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  the 
continued  development  of  the  harvest- 
ing sector. 

Two  projects  are  specifically  man- 
dated. The  first  relates  to  fuel  efficiency 
and  the  second  to  fish  quaUty  standards. 
The  severity  of  the  fuel  problem  is  pain- 
fully clear  to  everyone.  Long-term  solu- 
tions are  needed.  Redesign  and  modifi- 
cations may  be  needed  for  hulls,  engines 
and  flshing  equipment.  New,  more  effi- 
cient fishing  techniques  may  be  neces- 
sary. S-K  research  and  development 
ought  to  intensively  explore  these  areas. 

The  issue  of  fish  quality  standards  is 
extremely  controversial.  For  that  very 
reason,  it  should  be  examined.  My  pro- 
posal would  do  just  that.  The  bill  would 
not  Impose  a  system  of  standards. 
Rather,  at  least  one,  substantial  experi- 
mental project  would  be  carried  out — by 
industry,  if  the  private  sector  seizes  the 
initiative,  or  by  NMFS,  if  necessary. 

Fisheries  development  is  intended  to 
provide  optimum  benefits  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Therefore,  in  my  bill,  recip- 
ients of  S-K  fimds  for  industry  projects 
must  be  75  percent  U.S.  controlled  enter- 
prises, along  the  lines  set  out  in  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  While  foreign 
investment,  if  it  does  not  become  domi- 
nant, can  play  a  useful  role  in  our  econ- 
omy, domestically  controlled  enterprises 
and  capital  formation  from  domestic 
sources  need  to  be  encouraged.  There  is 
also  the  fact  that  foreien  capital  usually 
brings  foreign  technology  and  know- 
how,  much  of  which  is  advanced  and 
is  developed  with  foreign  government 
assistance.  Likewise,  foreien  capital  fre- 
quently is  accomoanied  by  international 
marketing  opportiinitie<5.  U.S.  controlled 
companies  often  lack  these  advantaues. 
My  proposal  would  help  deal  with  that 
situation. 

The  revitnllzation  of  the  S-K  pro<?ram 
Is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  flsheries 
development  efforts  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Mv  proposal  is  calculated  to 
assure  that  the  full  potential  of  S-K  is 
finally  realized. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CAPTTAL    COHSTEXTCTION 
FtTND 

The  capital  construction  fund  (CCF) 
has  provided  a  tax  deferral  mechanism 
that  has  aided  the  substantial  growth  in 
the  fish  harvesting  capacity  of  the 
United  States.  This  program  has  been 
so  successful  that,  in  important  fisheries, 
our  ability  to  catch  fish  has  far  out- 
stripped our  ability  to  process  them.  As  a 
result,  fishermen  have  been  put  on  limits, 
flsh  that  might  have  been  harvested  by 
U.S.  vessels  have  Ijeen  left  to  the  foreign 
fishermen,  and  in  extreme  cases,  har- 
vested flsh  have  been  discarded  for  lack 
of  available  processing  capacity.  More- 
over, dock  space,  warehouse  capacity, 
and  transportation  facilities  have  proved 
to  be  inadequate  to  handle  the  increased 
fish  harvests. 

In  line  with  other  pn^Msals  before  the 
Congress,  my  bill  amends  CCF  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  shoreside  facilities  for  fish 
processing  and  infrastructure  develop- 
ment. The  bill  also  would  permit  the  use 
of  CCF  for  processing  vessels  which  crffer 
an  increasingly  attractive  alternative  to 
shorebased  processing,  as  fuel  prices  es- 
calate for  fishermen  and  the  need  grows 
for  assuring  longer  periods  of  time  on 
the  fishing  grounds  and  less  time  in  im- 
productive  and  costly  transit. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  purchase  of 
used  vessels  and  shoreside  facilities  un- 
der CCF.  This  proposal  is  exploratory  in 
nature  and  I  will  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing comments  on  it. 

I  also  am  proposing  that  funds  de- 
rived from  fishing  be  allowed  to  be  used 
under  CCF  for  development  of  shore- 
side  facilities  and  floating  processors. 
The  reverse  would  also  be  permitted. 
This  would  allow  the  efficient  flow  of 
capital  from  either  area  into  the  other, 
thus  assisting  in  avoiding  relative  under- 
capitalization or  overcapitalization  of 
one  sector  or  the  other. 

FinaUy,  the  bill  would  restrict  the  util- 
ization of  CCF  for  shoreside  facilities  and 
floating  processors  to  75  percent  U.S.- 
controlled  enterprises.  Of  course,  for- 
eign-controlled enterprises  receive  the 
bulk  of  their  direct  financial  beneflts 
from  abroad,  often  with  the  indirect  as- 
sistance of  foreign  governments.  Domes- 
tically controlled  enterprises  are  not  so 
advantaged.  This  proposal  regarding 
CCF  is  intended  to  respond  to  that 
reality. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TFTLE  XI  VESSSEL  OBLIGA- 
TION GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

The  vessel  obligation  guarantee  pro- 
gram established  by  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  has  also  played  a  use- 
ful role  in  assisting  the  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  fieet.  Again,  however,  the 
processmg  sector  has  not  been  able  to 
utilize  the  program.  Mv  proposal  would 
amend  title  XI  to  extend  its  availability 
to  shoreside  facilities  and  to  conflrm  its 
use  for  floating  processors,  as  well.  The 
limitation  to  75  percent  U.S.-controUed 
enterprises  would  apply  to  these  ex- 
tended beneflts. 

Much  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  species 
that  are  underutilized  by  U.S.  fishermen. 
My  proposal  for  title  XI  would  allow 


high-risk    guarantees    for    these    new 

fisheries. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FCMA  TO  LHOt  FORRCN 
FISH  ALLOCATIONS  TO  TRADE  BARRIKBS  AND 
TO   PROVIDE   FOR   FISHIXIES    ATTACHES 

A  very  serious  problem  encountering 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  is  the  existence 
of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  in  fOT- 
eign  countries  to  U.S.  fish  products. 
These  barriers  have  contributed  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  underdevelopment  of 
U.S.  flsheries. 

It  is  remarkable  that  foreign  countries 
that  maintain  these  barriers  to  U.S.  fish 
imports  are  permitted  to  continue  their 
often  massive  harvesting  of  fish  in  our 
zone.  Japan  is  probably  the  worst  trade 
offender  and  yet,  among  all  the  foreign 
countries  fishing  in  our  zone,  maintains 
the  highest  level  of  foreign  harvesting 
(more  than  two- thirds  al  the  total) 
year  after  year. 

While  the  State  Department  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  PCMA  provides  le- 
gal authority  to  curtail  fishing  in  otur 
zone  by  nations  that  maintain  offensive 
barriers  to  our  flsh  products,  there  has 
been  only  one  instance  in  which  our  flsh 
have  been  withheld  on  that  basis  and 
that  was  a  pitiful  40,000  metric  tons  out 
of  more  than  one  million  metric  tons 
taken  by  that  country,  Japan,  in  our  wa- 
ters. So  that  the  point  is  made  properly, 
my  bill  amends  the  PCMA  to  provide  ex- 
pressly that  trade  barriers  should  be  a 
consideration  in  the  allocation  of  our 
surplus  fish  to  foreign  nations. 

In  addition,  six  fisheries  attaches  are 
to  be  assigned  to  key  U.S.  diplomatic 
posts  abroad  to  facilitate  market  assess- 
ments and  to  assist  our  industry  in  the 
export  of  fish  products.  This  may  appear 
to  be  a  small  step,  but  it  could,  in  fact, 
help  advance  us  far  beyond  our  present, 
woefully  inadequate  position. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FCM*  TO  PHASE  OUT 
FOREIGN  FISHING 

While  foreign  fishermen  have  carried 
out  their  subsidized  operations  in  our 
zone,  and  their  harvests  have  been  pro- 
tected by  trade  barriers  erected  by  their 
governments  against  competition  from 
our  fishermen,  American  expectations 
aroused  bv  the  enactment  of  the  FCMA 
have  decUned.  Tlie  concept  of  optimum 
yield  has  proved  a  weak  device  for  the 
protection  of  the  economic  and  social  as- 
pects of  the  fishing  interest  of  our  nation 
and  has  been  distorted  by  excessive  em- 
phasis on  biological  considerations.  The 
level  of  foreign  fishing  has  not  been  ap- 
propriately reduced  and  the  huge  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  vessels  in  the  fish- 
eries of  our  zone  has  overwhelmed  our 
fishermen.  I  view  a  forcing  mechanism 
in  this  area  to  be  an  important  adjunct 
to  other  development  efforts,  including 
those  to  increase  our  processing  capac- 
ity. Properly  assisted,  our  processing  in- 
dustry will  grow  tremendously  and  the 
limits  to  flsheries  development  will  be- 
come largely  those  imposed  by  excessive 
foreign  flshing  in  our  zone. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  amend  the 
FCMA  to  establish  a  schedule  to  phase 
out  foreign  flshing.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  the  phaseout  is  only 
presumptive.  If  U.S.  fishermen  fail  to  ex- 
pand into  the  surplus  created  by  the 
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universal)     international 
avoid  waste, 
more  liberal  toward  for- 
in  our  zone  than  are  the 
by  foreign  nations  on 
approved  by  the  De- 
The  United  States- 
on  gulf  shrimp  in- 
of  U.S.    fishermen 
zone,  with  no  express 
The  State  Department 
the  Mexican  Govern - 
that  Mexican  fishermen 


det<  rmination 


ba  sically 
liik 


s 


would,  in  the  normal  course,  take  the 
surplus.  They  did  not,  but  we  are  out, 
anyway.  It  is  notable  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  require  U.S.-controlled 
joint  ventures  and  changes  to  the  U.S. 
flag  as  the  price  of  access,  although 
other  countries  have  imposed  these  sorts 
of  requirements  with  respect  to  U.S. 
shrimping  in  their  200-mile  zones. 

I  believe  that  this  phaseout  is  a  useful 
device.  It  gives  American  fishermen  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  They  deserve  it. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  OBSEatVER  PROGRAM 

There  have  been  loud  complaints  by 
American  fishermen  that  foreign  fisher- 
men are  not  accurately  reporting 
catches.  The  observer  program  has  been 
too  modest.  A  solution  is  needed  until 
foreign  fishing  is  phased  out.  Observers 
have  found  serious  underreporting.  In 
fact,  this  abuse  may  be  increasing  the 
foreign  harvest  in  our  zone  by  30  per- 
cent. I  am  calling  for  full  observer  cov- 
erage, at  the  expense  of  foreign  fisher- 
men, in  order  to  remedy  this  problem. 

OTHER   INITIATIVES 

I  should  add  that  there  are  other  ini- 
tiatives that  might  well  be  imdertaken 
to  complement  my  proposals.  Produc- 
tion Credit  Associations  (PCA's)  have 
been  useful  to  the  fishing  industry.  Per- 
haps some  liberalization  of  these  orga- 
nizations would  be  worthwhile.  Further, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  has  proved  very  beneficial  to 
farmers.  Perhaps  CCC  could  be  adapted 
in  some  respects  to  assist  fishermen,  as 
well.  These  ideas  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
and  I  will  follow  through  with  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  accordingly. 
Countervailing  duties  on  foreign  subsi- 
dized fish  products  also  may  be  appro- 
priate. I  intend  to  investigate  this  op- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  put  together  in  this  bill  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  essential  components 
of  a  meaningful  fisheries  development 
program.  I  believe  that,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  fisheries  devel- 
opment will  at  last  be  on  the  right  track 
and  that  full  development  of  U.S.  fish- 
eries by  American  fishermen  and  fish 
processors  will  be  decisively  advanced.* 


PAIR   INSURANCE   INFORMATION 
PRACTICES   ACT   OF    1980 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  measure  which  addresses 
a  problem  that  concerns  all  insurance 
policyholders.  The  bill,  the  Fair  Insur- 
ance Information  Practices  Act  of  1980, 
seeks  to  protect  individual  insurance 
policyholders,  many  of  which  in  the  past, 
have  been  subject  to  violations  in  per- 
sonal privacy;  simply  because  they  were 
totally  imaware  of  the  information  that 
was  being  obtained  about  them. 

As  you  know,  the  President  in  1976 
established  an  interagency  task  force  in 
response  to  the  report  of  the  privacy  pro- 
tection study  commission.  The  task  force 


called  for  recommendations  to  amend 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  in  orda-  that 
there  be  greater  accountability  by  insur- 
ance companies  regarding  the  activities 
of  their  investigators.  I  have  carefully 
examined  these  recommendations  in  ad- 
dition to  those  concerns  which  have  been 
voiced  by  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
constitutients  and  firmly  believe  that 
this  measure  provides  the  proper  balance 
between  the  individual's  personal  pri- 
vacy interests  and  insurance  organiza- 
tion's information  needs.  This  balance  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  properly  protect  in- 
dividuals from  fraudulent  activities. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, personal  information  gathered  by 
insurance  companies  and  their  support 
organizations  would  be  subject  to  rules 
governing  the  method  in  which  the  in- 
formation was  collected,  the  extent  to 
which  the  information  could  be  used  by 
these  organizations,  and  disclosure  of 
such  information.  Furthermore,  the 
measure  provides  that  an  individual 
whose  rights  have  been  violated  may 
seek  action  in  Federal  or  State  court  for 
proper  relief.  Enforcement  of  the  act 
would  come  solely  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  insurance  authorities,  whose 
expertise  in  insurance  matters  has  been 
demonstrated  and  is  highly  respected. 

I  would  like  to  commend  very  highly 
my  dear  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Richard  Preyer,  who.  through  his 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Information  and  Indi- 
vidual Rights,  has  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  important  issue  to  be  ad- 
dressed. I  have  watched  as  his  subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  informative  hear- 
ings where  individuals  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue  have  stressed  the  need  for  ef- 
fective privacy  legislation.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that,  in  order  to  be  most  ef- 
fective, what  is  needed  is  a  provision 
which  would  provide  a  limited  appropri- 
ation for  the  State  insurance  authorities 
to  enforce  the  standards  I  have  men- 
tioned above.  My  bill  calls  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $60  million,  which  would  be 
divided  proportionately  among  the 
States.  I  am  most  confident  that  even 
with  this  limited  appropriation  the 
States  will  be  able  to  provide  effective  en- 
forcement. 

I  have  heard  broadbased  support  for 
this  proposal  among  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Florida  and  believe  that  con- 
sideration is  warranted.  I  and  the  sub- 
committee would  gladly  welcome  any 
comments.* 


April  15,  1980 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MR.   BERNARD 
APOL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ford)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  retirement  of  Bernard  Apol.  Mich- 
igan's veteran  director  of  elections. 
Bemie  has  already  left  his  position,  and 
is  being  honored  tomorrow  night  in  Lan- 
sing at  a  retirement  party. 


Bemie  Apol  has  nm  one  of  the  Naticm's 
most  effective  election  systems  for  many 
years,  without  a  hint  of  scandal.  Elec- 
tions o£Qcials  in  other  States  have  called 
upon  him  frequently  for  advice  and  prob- 
lem solving.  His  reputation  is  unblem- 
ished, and  his  accomplishments  are 
known  and  recognized  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Bemie  for  over  two 
decades,  dating  back  to  my  years  as  a 
young  lawyer,  when  he  was  assistant 
director  of  elections. 

In  the  early  1960's,  when  I  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Michigan  Constitutional 
Convention,  he  was  assistant  to  the  con- 
vention chairman,  and  was  an  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the'  convention  ac- 
complisliments.  His  knowledge  of  election 
law  and  procedures  was  a  valuable  asset 
to  us  all. 

Two  years  later,  while  I  was  serving  as 
a  State  senator,  Bemie  Apol  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Michigan  Apportion- 
ment Commission.  We  worked  together 
drawing  State  legislative  and  congres- 
sional district  lines. 

In  1964. 1  was  elected  to  the  Congress, 
and  Bemie  became  director  of  elections 
for  the  State.  In  this  capacity,  he  was 
instrumental  in  changing  Michigan's 
code  to  open  up  the  election  process  to  all 
voters.  He  worked  long  hours  with  the 
legislature  to  recodify  and  modernize 
election  laws. 

He  devoted  weekends  and  evenings  to 
counseling  and  advising  city,  township, 
and  village  clerks  in  their  often  complex 
task  of  applying  State  law  to  local  elec- 
tion procedures.  Every  elected  official  in 
Michigan  knows  Bemie  Apol.  and  has 
benefited  from  his  knowledge. 

Bemie  Apol  was  one  of  those  rare 
public  servants  who  dedicate  themselves 
to  their  work.  Our  political  system  could 
not  worit  without  men  and  women  like 
him. 

The  citizens  of  Michigan  have  lost  a 
valuable  servant,  who  will  be  missed  in 
Lansing,  and  who  will  be  missed  by  every 
elected  official  in  the  State,  including 
each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
m  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Bemie 
Apol  on  his  retirement,  and  I  wish  him 
success  and  contentment  in  all  his  future 
endeavors.* 


way  to  reduce  inflation  is  to  trigger  a  re 
cession.  It  will  not  work  for  the  long 
haul  because  as  unemployment  increases 
and  profits  diminish,  tax  receipts  will 
shrink  and  Federal  expenses  connected 
with  unemployment  will  increase. 

We  will  also  have  an  even  more  serious 
shortage  of  housing  for  American  fam- 
ilies. Does  anyone  think  that  this  situa- 
tion will  result  in  cheaper  home  prices? 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives resolution  calling  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  act  immediately  to  begin  rolling  back 
interest  rates.  There  are  other  devices 
that  can  be  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  fight  inflation — selective  credit  con- 
trols and  money  supply  restrictions. 
Soaring  interest  rates  are  the  wrong  re- 
sponse. They  do  not  dampen  inflation. 
They  fuel  it. 

A  similar  bill  (S.  Res.  392)  was  intro- 
duced on  March  26.  1980.  in  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Jni  Sasser  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  urge  prompt  approval  of  both 
resolutions.* 
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Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Revss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Breaux.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes. 

Stokes,  on  April  16,  for  60  mln- 

CoRMAK,  on  April  16,  for  5  minutes. 
Daschle,  on  April  17.  for  60  min- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RoDiNo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Jenrette  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 

Mr.  White  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett),  on  account  of  attendance  at 
funeral  in  district. 

Mr.  HiNSON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business  due  to 
extreme  flcKxling  conditions  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  HURT  BY 
HIGH  INTEREST 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
10  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  foolish  national  poUcy  to 
oestrov  the  homebuilding  industry  in 
the  fight  against  inflation.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  as  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Board  pursues  its  high  in- 
terest policy. 
Because  of  interest  rates  approaching 

r  i^""*^®"*'  "^'^  ^°™«  construction  Is 
rapidly  decUning.  Lumber  companies  are 
to  trouble.  All  the  items  that  go  into  the 

S^f "°'}  °'  *  ^°"««  are  languishing 
unsold  in  stores.  Thousands  of  carpen- 
wrs.  laborers,  bricklayers,  electricians. 

M^o    *^"  are  losing  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wrong  way,  and  cruel 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  GiLMAN,  for  1  hour,  on  April  22. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  1  hour, 
on  April  16. 

Mr.  DoRNAN,  for  1  hour,  on  April  17. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  16. 

Mr.  McKiNNET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sibelius,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porsythe,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HAMjfERscHinDT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MusTO)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Williams  of  Oliio. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porsythe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wampler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shttmwat. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Emery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Dornan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Lungreh. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Batthan  in  10  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MusTo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.   Jones   of  Tennessee   in    10   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Drinan  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  WoLTF. 
Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Mavroules  in  four  Instances. 
Bilr.  Harris. 
Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Stark  in  five  instances. 
Mr.   Ford   of   Michigan   in   two   In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Pauntroy. 
Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Csilifomla. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mrs.  Schroeder  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Maguire  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Sharp. 
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S.  1786.  An 
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Smithsonian 
additional  appto 
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House  Administration 

S.  1946.  An 
regulation  of 
poses:  to  the 
Foreign 


Senate  of  the  following 

tkken  from   the  Speaker's 

uiider  the  rule,  referred  as 


a:t 


to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
10  Stat.  953:   20  VS.C.  66a), 
National    Museum   of    the 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
prlations  to  the  Smitbson- 
for  carrying  out   the  pur- 
act;    to    the    Committee    on 

and 
net  to  reform  the  economic 
I  Eillroads,  and  for  other  pur- 
<  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
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April  13  through 
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Joint  resolution  designating 

April   19  as  "Days  of  Re- 

^ictims  of  the  Holocaust":  and 

Joint  resolution  designating 

IS  "ORT  Centennial  Day." 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
•of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5794.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Federal  Building  in  Evansville, 
Ind.  as  the  "Winfleld  K.  Denton  Building": 

H.R.  6029. — An  act  providing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. 1977.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  to  extend  the  reorganl- 
.zatlon  authority  of  the  President  under 
chapter  9  of  title  5:  and 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  60  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  17  minut^  p.m.,),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  April  16,  1980,  at  3  o'clock 
pjn. 


announced  his  signa- 
bill  and  joint  resolu- 

of  the  following  title : 
to  encourage  greater  par- 
farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
wheat,  and  for  other  pur- 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  9,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  h's  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  6029.  An  act  providing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. 1977.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MUSTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1979,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  9,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiu.,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker  :  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  PubUc  Law  85-804.  the  cal- 
endar year  1979  report  on  Extraordinary  Con- 
tractual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense  is  enclosed. 

Table  I  shows  that  216  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  43  actions  were  dis- 
approved. Included  in  the  number  of  actions 
approved  are  127  actions  for  which  a  poten- 
tial Government  llabUity  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Table  II  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $50,000  or  more.  Table  II  also  contains  a 
list  of  those  actions  for  which  a  potential 
Government  liability  cannot  be  estimated. 
Sincerely. 

D.  O.  Cooke, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  WASHINGTON  HEADQUARTERS  SERVICES,  DIRECTORATE  FOR  INFORMATION  OPERATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

TABLE  I.— SUMtlARY  REPORT  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  8S-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1979 


Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Department  an    type  of  action  Number 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
approved  Number 


Amount 


216    }S,  058,550    {3,075.543 


43     14, 933, 262 


4 

24 

58 

127 
3 


1, 666, 409 
1. 038, 830 

327,  939 

"2,625,372' 


837, 917 
837, 694 

327,939 

1,071,993 


12       4,096,754 
2<  794, 524 


41,984 


56     2,497,457      1,475,476 


12 


479,554 


onsidefation... 
mat   commit- 


3 
6 

45 
1 
1 


1, 666, 409 
643.309 


837. 917 
449.820 


187.  739         187,  739 


167, 219 
270, 351 

41,984 


123 


359, 070        357, 469 


3,724,618 


onsidcratiofl. 


220,9*3        219,382 


3.660,912 
63,706 


Actions  approved 


Actions  denied 


Department  and  type  of  action  Number 


Formalization  of  informal  commit- 
ments  - 10 

Contingent  liabilities 108 

Other 


Amount 
requested 


Amount 
approved  Number 


Amount 


138, 087         138, 087 


Air  Force,  total. 


24     2, 113, 932      1, 157,  289 


10 


531, 485 


Amendments  without  consideration... 

Correction  of  mistakes 

Formalization   of   informal   commit- 
ments. 


88,560 


85,296 


1  197, 962 

9  333, 523 


Contingent  liabilities 

Otiier  (residual  powers). 

DLA,  total 


18 
2 


2,025,372      1,071,993 


13 


88,091 


85,309 


13 


197. 605 


Amendments  without  consideration  <.. 
Correction  of  mistakes. . 

1  .. 
9 

3 

85.978    ■ 
2.113 

"83,196" 
2,113 

2 
11 

70,661 
126,944 

Formalization   of   informal   commit- 
ments 

(UMitingent  liabilities 

Other - 

'  1  amendment  witlput  consideration  duplicates  Army  CAB  decision.  Included  in  Army  totals. 

TABLE  ll.-UST  OF  tONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  (50.000  OR  MORE  TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LflW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

JANUARY-DECEMBER  1979 


Naiiw  and  local  m  of  coirtrKtor 


Actual  or 

estimated 

potential  cost 


Oescriptio*  of  product  or  service 


Justification 


Sill,  118    Single  and   multiple  round  shipping 
containers  for  Dragon  missile. 


Daywood  Products.  Inc.,  a  small  business  firm  and  the  sole  producer  of  shipping  containers  for 
Dragon  anti-tank  missiles,  received  3  separate  contracts  to  produce  this  item.  The  company  has 
requested  a  modihcation  of  the  1st  contract  to  cover  the  loss  of  $117,250  incurred  because  of  the 
unpredicted.  sustained  and  extraordinary  inflationary  costs  of  lumber,  plywood,  and  labor.  The 
company  claims  that  because  it  was  unable  to  obtain  firni  price  commitments  initially,  there  was 
no  reasonable  protection  against  inflation.  Without  recovery,  bankruptcy  and  noncompleticn  ot 
the  remaining  contracts  are  imminent.  All  other  producers  of  shipping  containers  have  either 
defaulted  on  their  contracts,  have  gone  bankrupt,  or  have  lost  their  facilities  to  fire.  Based  on  audits 
and  the  repercussions  associated  with  bankruptcy  and  default  of  a  sole-source  supplier,  the 
Oarcom  and  Miradcom  Boards  concluded  that  continued  operation  is  essential  to  the  National 
defense.  The  Board  agreed  to  this  conclusion  and  authorized  relief  not  to  exceed  $111,118  and  to 
be  paid  out  in  installments  to  ensure  completion  of  all  remaining  contracts  with  the  company. 
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Name  and  location  of  contractor 


Actual  or 
estimated 
potential  cost    Description  of  product  or  mtvim 


JintificttiM 


EOAPCO,  inc.,  Springfield,  N.J..         $290, 240    Payment  of  SBA  and  other  indebtness.  B.«ed  upon  its^ril*  *|ci.io«(CY^^^^^^  12rr.lJ!rJS^j2SStSW°n?^ 


ised  upon  its  earlier  dmsion  (CY  1978  report),  the  Bmrd  avUiorfaad  Ow  contncflnf  oMctr 
pay  the  contractor's  debt  directly  to  SBA  and  raised  the  relief  ceiling  b*  (272,119.  The  botrd  a 
granted  a  request  for  (18,121  (or  payment  of  certain  State  and  Federal  taMS  and  an  oatstaad 
debt  owed  by  the  contractor.  The  results  of  this  dacitioa  wi*  fadWala  the  natiaaal  dilenii. 


to 

also 

oatstanding 


Survival      Technology,      Inc.. 
Bethesda,  Md. 


436,559    Combo-pen,  auto-injector. 


Correction  of  mistakes: 
Army: 

UTL  Corp.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


182, 317    AN/UYK-23  computer  for  ECMS  Quick 
Look  II. 


Martin-Marietta  Aerospace  Corp . 


202,799    Self-destruct    charges    for    Pershing 
PLA  missile. 


Navy: 


Grumman      Aerospace 
Bethpage,  N.Y. 


Corp., 


185, 047    Spare  and  repair  aircraft  parts. 


Air  Force: 

La  Caiesa  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hol- 
loman  AFB,  N.  Mex. 


DLA: 


Highway  Equipment  Co..  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Peterson  TrKtor  Co.,  San  Lean- 
dro,  Calif. 


Residual  powers: 
Air  Force: 

Davidson  Optronics.  West  (^ 
Vina.  Calif. 


Redifon  Flight  Simulator,  Ltd., 
United  Kingdom. 


The  contractor,  a  small  business  vilio  manufactures  medical  aqoipment  was  awarded  a  i 
contract  to  ultimately  provide  2,440,000  auto-injector  "combo-pans"  which  Oiay  de»«>o»ad,  to  the 
Surgeon  General.  Initially,  DOD  had  the  responsibility  lor  quality  assuranca;  howevar,  9  mo  into 
the  contract  DOD,  throueh  a  contract  modification,  transferred  this  responsibility  to  die  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  aKhough  this  matter  was  not  discussed  with  Survival  duriif  nafelia- 
tions.  Under  DOD  quality  procedures,  however.  800.000  unrti  had  baen  accepted  and  mat  om- 
tractural  requirements  i ncluding  stenlity.  FDA,  using  the  carrairt  Good  Mannlacbirinc  Practice 
Regulations  (GMPR's),  issued  a  stop  work  order  3  mo  after  asswninc  the  quality  assurance  raspon- 
sibility.  The  contract  was  adjusted  to  meet  these  costo.  The  ordar  was  ia  affect  60  datrs  balara  the 
contractor  complied  with  the  GMPR's  incurring  additional  costs  bacaasa  of  Am  stop-unrk  order. 
The  company  requests  an  additional  {781.130  to  meat  compliance  carts.  The  board  hand  that  ttie 
contractor  suffered  a  loss  on  the  contract  because:  (1)  of  their  efforts  to  adiiava  compliance:  and 
(2)  the  Government  changed  quality  assurance  raqwrements.  Throufdi  oonsidorations  o(  fairness, 
the  Board  directs  that  the  contract  price  be  amandad  not  to  asaad  }«6^  in  Ota  inlarasts  a<  the 

national  defense. 

An  RFP  received  by  UTL  Corp.  for  the  production  of  Quick  Look  II.  which  they  devetoped.  required 
that  the  AN/UYK-23  computer  be  provided  by  Sperry  UnivK  Defense  Systems  as  a  solc-sourca 
subcontractor  to  UTL  During  negotiations,  the  Government  reduced  the  amount  of  Sperry's 
subcontract  by  23.8  percent  based  on  a  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agencv  (DCAA)  oral  "should 
cost"  report  as  part  of  a  full  audit  of  a  similar  computer.  The  Army  and  UTL  later  agreed  to  a 
12.5-percent  decrease.  In  February  1976,  UTL  provided  31  unite  from  its  invantory  and  awarded 
the  subcontract  to  Sperry  for  31  units  for  (2,335,000.  The  full  written  audit  report  questioned 
the  costs  by  only  2i  percent  The  contractor  contends  that  a  mutual  mistoke  ol  fact  occorad 
when  the  Army  and  UTL  relied  on  the  oral  audit.  The  contractor  claimed  (300.731  basad  on  3 
components:  (1)  the  difference  ((120.790)  between  the  prime  contract  price  and  the  ultimata 
price  negotiated  with  Sperry;  (2)  certain  items  not  included  in  the  prime  contract  but  naaotiated 
with  Sperry  ((72.834);  and  (3)  a  claim  for  labor  associated  with  IJTL-furnished  units  ((14.462). 
The  Board  found  that  to  facilitate  the  national  defense  the  target  price  should  be  incrcasad 
by  no  more  than  (182.317  ((120.790  plus  add  ons). 

A  negotiated  sole-source  2-yr  contract  for  production  of  the  Pershing  PtA  missile  was  awarded  to 
Martin  Marietta  on  Oct.  31.  1977,  who  had  supplied  these  items  under  a  previous  contract  The 
current  contract  called  for  60  modifKation  kits  at  a  cost  of  (330,122  including  contractor  furnished 
"self  destrud  charges  "  which  were  Government  furnished  equipment  (GFE)  under  i  he  previous 
contract.  The  contractor  priced  this  item  as  GFE  using  the  computer  generated  bill  of  materials 
derived  from  the  previous  contract  vvhich  listed  the  item  as  GFE.  As  a  result,  the  cost  for  the 
charges  were  omitted  and  the  Government  failed  to  discover  the  mistoke.  The  contractor  dis- 
covered the  error  during  a  planning  meeting  on  GFE  availability  and  notilied  the  Board  claiming 
(216,745  as  additional  payment  The  Boa'd  ruled  that  both  the  contractor  and  the  Government 
were  at  fault  but  reduced  the  amount  to  (202.799.  eliminating  the  contractor's  profit  and  deter- 
mined that  this  action  will  facilitote  the  national  defense. 

Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.  received  a  multi-year  contract  to  provide  spare  and  repair  aircraft  parts. 
On  Mar.  12, 1973.  the  contractor  and  the  Government  agreed  to  delete  certan  items  from  the  con- 
tract costing  (185.047  as  prescribed  in  an  earlier  modification.  On  Apr.  23.  1973.  these  same  items 
were  again  deleted,  duplicating  the  March  modification.  The  contractor  requested  that  the  2d 
modification  be  cancelled  and  the  (185.047  restored  because  of  a  mutual  mistoke.  The  Board  ruled 
that  it  would  facilitote  the  national  defense  for  the  contract  to  be  amended  to  correct  the  mistoke. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  entered  2  requests  on  behalf  of  its  8(a)  subcontractor. 
La  Caiesa  Enterprises,  Inc.,  for  contract  adjustment  due  to  a  mutual  mistoke  relating  to  an  in- 
adequate manning  chart  included  in  the  contract  specifications.  Based  on  this.  La  Citta  fa- 
quested  that  the  contract  price  be  increased  by  (88.560  to  (353.286.  including  a  previous  modifi- 
cation. Previously,  the  Board  determined  that  the  contract  price  should  not  exceed  the  estimated 
cost  of  in-house  performance  plus  modificatHMis  or  (341.504.  Due  to  the  SBA's  request,  this 
determination  was  reconsidered  and  found  to  be  incomplete  because  the  in-house  estimates 
only  included  the  costs  of  Government  personnel  performing  the  services.  The  reconsiderad 
total  estimate  substontially  exceeds  the  company's  audited  costs  of  (366,421.  Since  La  Caiesa 
has  received  (281.125,  it  is  entitled  to  an  additional  (85,296. 

Highway  Equipment  Co.  (Zone  A— East  coast)  and  Peterson  Tractor  (Zone  B— West  coast)  sutMnitted 
low  bids  in  their  respective  zones  to  supply  repair  parts  from  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.'s  price  list 
34C  (Dealers  Net  Price).  Both  contractors  ottered  the  dealers  net  price  with  0-percent  markup. 
The  next  lowest  bids  were  in  Zone  A  with  a  14  J-percent  markup  and  in  Zone  B  with  a  19-pefc«it 
markup.  Despite  noticing  this  discrepancy  in  oilers,  the  contracting  officer  naglected  to  request 
either  Highway  or  Peterson  to  verify  its  offer.  The  Board  decided  that  each  csmpany  would  be 
reimbursed  for  delivered  orders  at  the  rate  of  the  2d  lowast  bid  in  each  zone  and  that  remaininf 
portions  of  each  contract  be  cancelled.  This  action  will  facilitoto  the  national  detense  by  assunng 
conUactors  that  they  will  be  treated  toirly  and  mistokes  corrected  expeditiously. 

750,000  Periscope  mounts,  modification  kits.  On  June  14,  1978,  the  company  requested  that  the  Board's  previous  decision  of  Sept  14,  1977^ba 
etc  for  M-60  tank  reconsidered  and  proposed  a  mutual  waiver  of  any  claims  apinst  the  2  Army  contracts  and  a 

Government  guaranteed  loan  of  (750,000.  The  Air  Force  agreed  to  these  terms  and  was  willing 
to  sponsor  the  loan  guarantee.  In  a  meeting  with  the  Army  board  on  Mar.  21,  1979,  Davidson 
proposed  that  (1)  both  the  Army  and  the  company  waive  their  respective  daims  to  both  Army 
contracts;  (2)  the  Air  Force  would  guarantee  the  (750,000  loan:  (3)  the  Army  would  hold  David- 
son's 15-yr  low-interest  subordinated  note  for  (550.000:  and  (4)  Davidson  and  United  CalHomia 
Bank  (UCB)  renegotiate  their  settlement  in  terms  of  cash  and  company  stock.  Both  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  contract  adjustment  boards  granted  relief  basad  on  the  above  proposal  and  found 
that  this  relief  will  facilitote  the  national  defense.  ,  -.  „  -  jj,      .   «.    bm^  ._^ 

321, 993  Design,  development,  fabrication,  test-  The  contractor  computed  its  offer  on  the  exchange  rate  of  (2^  U.S.  doWars  to  the  Brttisii  peww 
ing,  and  installation  of  prototype  expecting  the  contTKt  to  be  awarded  on  a  dollar  basis.  The  final  contract  at  the  Air  tortti 
B-52  aerial  refueling  part  task  insistence  called  for  payment  in  British  pounds.  However,  during  the  hte  ol  the  contrattwa 
trainer  exchange  rate  fell  as  low  as  (1.57  to  the  pound.  Since  a  significant  portion  of  the  contra^ 

effort  required  purchases  in  the  United  States  and  these  purchases  have  resulted  in  substomial 
losses  due  to  radical  fluctuations  in  the  currency  exchange  rate,  fairness  rcquira<i  the  pamjni 
of  relief  to  this  foreign  contractor.  The  Board  finds  that  the  panting  of  relmf  wiB  facmtato  Bie 
national  defense  by  strengthening  the  relationships  underlying  the  reciprocal  procurement 
agreements  with  our  NATO  countries. 


85, 296    Mess  attendant  services. 


55, 422    Repair  parts  for  Cate'pillar  TrKtor  Co. 
construction  equipment 
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IProvisionj  lo  i 

by  the  contracto 
upon  the  occurn  nee 
perimental  worK 


indemitfy  contrKtors  against  liabilities  because  of  claims  for  death  or  injury  or  property  damage  arising  from  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high-energy  propellants.  or  other  risks  not  covered 
s  Insurance  program  were  included  in  127  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of  these  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  inasmuch  as  the  liability  to  the  Government,  if  any,  will  depend 
ice  of  an  incident  as  described  in  the  indemnilication  clause).  Items  procured  ire  generally  those  associated  with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed  guided  missiles,  ex- 
with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives,  or  performance  in  hazardous  areasi 


Name  of  conti  ictor 


I  !,  IlK.... 


ln< . 


i  C(  rp. 


Aerojet  Gmeral  Cor( .. 
Antornation  Industrii 
Bachtal  National.  In 
Boeing  Co. 
General  Dynamics  ( 
General  Electric  Cor4.. 
Hercules,  Inc... 
Honeywell,  Inc.. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.] 
Lockheed  Missiles  S  Space  Co. 
Martin-Marietta  Cor| 


Note:  In  additio  i  to  these,  indemnification  clauses  will  be  inserted  into  all  transportation  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Military  Airlift  Command  for  transportation  services  to  be  performed  by  air 


carriers  which  own  oi 


EXECUTIV  E 


'  clau  e 


2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

were  taken  from  the 

talie  and  referred  as  follows: 

from  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

transifilttlng  the  annual  report  on 

enforcement  for  fiscal  year 

to  section  25  of  the  Animal 

amended;  to  the  Committee 


pa  irment 
Dc  c 


Under 
communications 
Spealcer's 

3996.  A  lette  ■ 
culture, 
antmal  welfari 
1979,  piirsuant 
Welfare  Act,  ai 
on  Agriculture, 

3997.  Commtmlcatlon 
of  the  United 
supplemental 
1980   for  the 
the  Federal 
lumbla  (H. 

mlttee  on  App^prlatlons 
printed. 

3998.  Ck>mm*nicatlon 
of  the  United 
amendments 
1983.   to   Implement 
gram  (H.  Doc 
on  Appropriations 

3999.  A  lette' 
Mantigement 
the  President, 
port  on 
authority  as  a 
section  1014(e) 
No.  96-295) ;  tofthe 
tlons  and  oi 

4000.  A  lett^ 
Office  of 
Office  of  the 
that  the  appriprlatl 
of  the  Treasury 
U.S.  Secret 
been 

cates  the 

mate  of  appropriation 
3679(e)(2) 
amended;   to 
tlona. 


from  the  President 
States,  transmitting  proposed 
ippropriatlons  for  fiscal  year 
District  of  Colimibia  and  for 
to  the  District  of  Co- 
No.  96-293);   to  the  Com- 
and  ordered  to  be 


resclss  ions 


Mana(  ement 
Ft  jsldent. 


Sei  irice, 
reapportl  )ned 
necei  slty 


of 


4001.  A  lette 
of    Defense 
has  authorized 
for  the 
various 
Maintenance 
the  Revised 
Committee  on 


Secretary 
transmitt  ng 


4002.  A  lette' 
Assistant 
ler) 

fers  of  amounti 
ment  of  Defenae 
the   Departmer  t 
Act,  1980;   to 
tlons. 


4003.  A  letter 
of  the  United 
view  of  the 
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CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES 


Number  of  contracts 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


64 
10 

1 
2 
6 


Number  of  contracts 


Name  of  contrKtor 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Forct 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock. 

Rayltwon  Co 

Rockwell  International 

Salk  Institute 

Singer  Co -— 

Struthers  Wells  Corp 

Thiokol 

Westinghouse. 

Total - 


108 


U 


control  aircraft  which  have  been  allocated  by  the  Department  of  Traniportation  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


fur 


aiid 


from  the  President 
States,  transmitting  budget 
fiscal  years  1980,  1981,  and 
his  anti-inflation  pro- 
96-294) ;  to  the  Committee 
and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
and  deferrals  of  budget 
April   1,   1980,  pursuant  to 
of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
Committee  on  Appropria- 
te be  printed, 
from  the  Deputy  Director, 
and  Budget.  Executive 
.  transmitting  a  report 
on   to  the  Department 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses", 
for  fiscal  year  1980  has 
on  a  basis  which  indl- 
for  a  supplemental  esti- 
pursuant  to  section 
the    Revised    Statutes,    as 
Committee  on  Appropria- 


tie 


necessi  ties 
appro;  rlations 


from  the  Deputy  Secretary 

transmitting    notice    that    he 

deficiencies   to   be   incurred 

of  the  current   year  in 

ons    for    Operation    and 

parsuant  to  section  3732(b)  of 

llatutes,   as  amended;    to  the 

i  pproprlatlons. 

from  the  Principal  Deputy 
'  of  Defense    (Comptrol- 
notlce  of  various  trans- 
appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
pursuant  to  section  751  of 
of   Defense   Appropriation 
Committee  on  Approprla- 


tlie 


from  the  Comptroller  General 

States,  transmitting  his  re- 

Pf>posed  rescission  of  budget 


authority  contained  in  the  message  from  the 
President  dated  March  4,  1980  (House  Docu- 
ment No.  96-275) ,  pursuant  to  section  1014 
(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  96- 
296 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4004.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  authority 
proposed  for  rescission,  but  for  which  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  a  rescission  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

4005.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Research  and  Engineering),  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1979  on  the  Defense  Industrial  Reserve,  pur- 
suant to  section  809  of  Public  Law  93-155;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

4008.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States.  1969  (Revised  Edi- 
tion), pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  836(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4007.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  or  the  Secretary's 
designee  to  determine  the  period  of  time 
to  be  allowed  to  a  Reservist  between  the 
time  he  or  she  is  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  the  time  he  or  she  enters  upon  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4008.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
adjustments  of  retired  and  retainer  pay  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

4009.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  a  report  covering  calendar  year 
1979  on  extraordinary  contractual  actions  to 
facilitate  the  national  defense,  pursuant  to 
section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804;  to  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services. 

4010.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  that  a  study  has  been  conducted 
of  the  avionics  Maintenance  services  func- 
tion at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  and  that  a  de- 
cision has  been  made  that  performance 
under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  accomplishing  It,  pursuant  to 
section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4011.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  AlTalrs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  the  custodial  service 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting 
Field,  Milton,  Fla.,  and  that  a  decision  has 


been  made  that  performance  under  contract 
is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of  ac- 
complishing it,  piu-suant  to  section  806  of 
Public  Law  96-107;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4012.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  the  operations  and 
maintenance  function  at  the  Naval  Fuel 
Depot  Detachment,  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and 
that  a  decision  has  been  made  that  perform- 
ance under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  accomplishing  it,  pursuant 
to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4013.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  the  Netherlands  (Transmittal 
No.  80-56),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4014.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-57) ,  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4015.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978,  pursuant  to 
section  1121(b)  of  Public  Law  95-630;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

4016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  urban  initiatives  anti-crime 
program,  pursuant  to  section  207(e)  of  I»ub- 
llc  Law  95-557;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4017.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  ex- 
ceeding $60  million,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4018.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Council 
Resolution  3-312,  "To  accept  the  transfer  of 
Jurisdiction  over  parts  of  U.S.  Reservations 
339  and  499,  Rock  Creek  Park  and  Port  Circle 
Park,  from  the  National  Park  Service  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  highway  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

4019.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
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Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Council 
Resolution  3-321,  "To  accept  th«  transfer  of 
Jurisdiction  of  certain  areas  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  municipal  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4020.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  annual  cost-of-living 
adj\i8tments  of  compensation  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4021.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
seventh  annual  report  on  Headstart  services 
to  handicapped  children,  pursuant  to  section 
513(e)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  LatKJr. 

4022.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  ethnic  heritage 
studies  nrogram,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4023.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  the  educational  im- 
provement, resources,  and  support  programs, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4024.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
a  special  investigatory  commission  with  the 
resoonslbility  of  securing  a  full  accounting 
of  Americans  listed  as  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  in  response  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 10  adopted  July  18,  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4025.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's 
intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the 
"jovernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.- 
origin  defense  equipment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4026.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Singapore 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-ll-SO).  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

4027.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
MC-14-80),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the 
Arms  Ebcpoit  Control  Act,  as  eunended;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4028.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  conxmerclally  to  Malaysia 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-16-80).  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

4029.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  license  for  the 
export  of  certain  defense  equipment  sold 
commercially  to  Israel.  Transmittal  No.  MC- 
18-80),   pursuant   to   secUon   86(c)    of   the 
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Arms  Export  Contnd  Act;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4030.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  license  for  the 
export  of  certain  defense  equipment  sold 
commercially  to  Spain  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
19-80),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the 
Arms  export  Control  Act;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4031.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  text  of  an  agreement  between 
the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  American 
Affairs,  pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-8;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4032.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  UB.C. 
113b;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4033.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  UJS.C. 
112b (a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

4034.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1980,  on  price  and  availability  estimates  pro- 
vided to  foreign  countries,  and  requests  re- 
ceived for  letters  of  offer,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af> 
fairs. 

4035.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to  bell 
certain  defence  equipment  to  the  Nether- 
lands (Transmittal  No.  80-56).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

4035.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  trani^mittlng 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  equipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (Transmittal  No.  80-57),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4037.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  VS. 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  transmitting  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port on  famine  prevention  and  freedom  from 
hunger,  pursuant  to  section  300  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  a^  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4038.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Determi- 
nation No.  80-13,  finding  that  assistance  to 
Panama  is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
united  States,  and  the  Justification  therefor, 
pursuant  to  section  124  of  the  International 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4039.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  his  comments  on  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department,  pursuant  to  section  208(c)  of 
Public  Law  95-91;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4041.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  19*79  an- 
nual report  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4042.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed   legislation  to  amend  6 


U.S.C.  5724*  (a)  (4)  to  Uberallse  certain  pio- 
vlsions  which  authorize  reimbtiiBeinent  tat 
the  expenses  of  the  sale  and  purcbaw  of  a 
residence  upon  transfer  of  an  employee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operattons. 

4043.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Committee  for  IMrchase  From  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  conunittee 's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

4044.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commlaslcn's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  TJS.C.  523(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

4045.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Board's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  S33(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4046.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
United  States  Sma)l  Business  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1978, 
pitfsuant  to  6  UB.C.  S23(d) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovenunent  Operations. 

4047.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Council's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  div- 
ing calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

4048.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
Health,  and  Surgeon  General,  transmitting 
notice  of  an  existing  records  system,  pursu- 
ant to  5  UJ9.C.  662a(o) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4049.  A  letter  from  the  AaslBtant  Secre- 
tary of  Bousing  and  Urban  Development  for 
Administration,  transmitting  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

4050.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Board's  activities  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2b(J);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

4051.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director,  UB. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Conunlaaion's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  6  VS.C. 
5S2b(J);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

4053.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs.  Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation's  activities  under  the  Oovem- 
ment In  the  Sunshine  Act  during  .palendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  663b(J);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4063.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commiaaion's  activi- 
ties under  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar Year  1979.  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  S63b(j): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

4054.  A  letter  from  the  Oovemor,  Item 
Credit  Administration,  tranamittlng  a  report 
on  the  Administration's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979.  pursuant  to  6  U.8.C.  663b (J) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

4066.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Psderal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  transmlttlBg 
a  report  on  the  corporation's  acUvlUes  tinder 
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during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b( J) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

4069.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Parole  Commission,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Conunlsslon's 
activities  under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pur- 
suant to  6  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

4070.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4071.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  for  the 
Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4072.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52b(]);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4073.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to 
5  use.  562bO):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4074.  A  letter  from  the  President.  United 
States  Railway  Association,  transmitting  a 
renort  on  the  Association's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
.'>52bn>:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
One»atlon8. 

4075.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commi'ision,  transmitting  proposed 
retaliations  pertaining  to  the  Presidential 
primary  matching  payment  account,  pur- 
suant to  section  9oiq(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

4076.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmittlne  the  Federal  coal  man- 
agement report  for  fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant 
to  section  SB  of  the  Mineral  lAnds  Leasing 
Act,  as  amended  (00  Stat,  ingg);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4077.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
amounts  expended  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  city  of  Lowell,  and 
nonprofit  entitles  In  furtherance  of  the 
Lowell  National  Historical  Park,  pursuant  to 
section  103(d)  of  Public  Law  96-290;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  final  6- 
year  leasing  program  for  offshore  oil  and 
gas.  pursuant  to  section  18  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

4079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  first  biennial  re- 
port on  the  availability  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  pur- 
suant to  section  606  of  Public  Law  96-372; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

4080.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting the  third  report  of  the  National  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape, 
pursiiant  to  section  231(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Conununlty  Mental  Centers  Act.  as  amended 
(89  Stat.  328);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4081.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  related  to  the  international 
energy  program  to  be  held  In  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  on  April  14.  IB.  and  16.  1980;  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

4082.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals,  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  a  report  covering  a  quar- 
ter ended  December  31,  1979,  on  private 
grievances  and  redress,  pursuant  to  section 
21(c)  of  Public  Law  93-275;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4083.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  agency's  third  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act,  covering  fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant 
to  section  30  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4084.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  notice 
of  an  Indefinite  extension  of  the  deadline  for 
the  Commission  to  act  on  the  ap(peal  in  Dock- 
ets No.  AB-10  (Sub-No.  11)  and  (Sub-No. 
13)  Involving  abandonments  by  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railway  Co.  in  Indiana,  pur- 
suant to  49  use.  10327(k);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4085.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4086.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  January  1980  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  on-time  per- 
formance at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4087.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4088.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  first  report,  covering  the 
quarter  ended  December  31.  1979.  on  the 
United  States  Trustee  System,  pursuant  to 
section  408  of  Public  Law  95-598;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4089.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting an  advance  copy  of  the  Uth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Administration,  covering  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  816(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  (93  Stat.  1209):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4090.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

4001.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  entered  In  the 
cases  of  certain  aliens  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)  (28)  (I)  (U) 
(b) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4092.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  entered  In 
cases  in  which  the  authority  contained  In 
section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of 
certain  aliens,  pursuant  to  section  212(d) 
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(6)   of  the  act;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

4093.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  entered  in 
tlon  under  the  authority  of  section  244(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended,  together  with  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons Involved,  pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of 
the  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1264 (c) ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

4094.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
claims  of  The  Washington  Star.  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  and  The  Dispatch  (Lexington. 
North  Carolina)  for  advertising  services  pro- 
vided to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  AprU  10,  1928;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

4095.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
final  version  of  a  proposed  demonstration 
project  entitled  "An  Integrated  Approach  to 
Pay,  Performance  Appraisal,  and  Position 
Classification  for  More  Effective  Operation 
of  Government  Organizations,"  pursuant  to 
5  use.  4703(b)(6);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

4096.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  Chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments  to  civil 
service  annuities,  to  provide  for  the  prora- 
tion of  initial  cost-of-living  adjustments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

4097.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  create 
an  independent  Office  of  the  Special  Coun- 
sel; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

4098.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Squaw 
Creek  Basin.  Oregon,  in  response  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  18  and  December  11,  1969, 
respectively,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

4099.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  mo- 
torcycle helmet  study,  pursuant  to  section 
210  of  Public  Law  95-599;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

4100.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions sharing  in  the  subsidy  paid  to  pro- 
vide air  service,  pursuant  to  section  106  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (92 
Stat.  1709);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

4101.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  pur- 
suant to  section  205  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

4102.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  State  water  quality  Inventory  re- 
ports for  1978,  pursuant  to  section  305(b)  (2) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

4103.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  reports 
of  OSA,  the  Defense  Department,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


4104.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  an  emergen- 
cy prospectus  proposing  the  replacement  of 
the  roof  system  of  the  Chet  Holifield  Fed- 
eral Building.  Laguna  Niguel.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

4106.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  of  space  by  lease 
in  Portland.  Oreg.,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Public  BuUdings  Act  of  1959,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

4106.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospec- 
tus proposing  construction  of  an  exten- 
sion to  the  existing  Federal  Building  in  Van- 
couver. Wash.,  piu^uant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

4107.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Genera!  Services,  transmitting  a  prospec- 
tus proposing  continued  occupancy  under  a 
succeeding  lease  for  space  located  in  the 
Todd  Building.  560  11th  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

4108.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  continued  occupany  under  a 
succeeding  lease  of  space  located  at  1717 
H  Street,  Washington.  D.C.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  "Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

4109.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting  volume  U  of 
a  report  on  Federal  policies  to  promote  the 
widespread  utilization  of  photovoltaic  sys- 
tems, pursuant  to  section  10  of  Public  Law 
95-690;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

4110.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  list  of  present  and  for- 
mer NASA  employees  who  have  filed  reports 
with  NASA  pertaining  to  their  NASA  and 
aerospace-related  industry  employment  for 
fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  91-119;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

4111.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons;  to  preclude  tu- 
torial assistance  to  eligible  veterans  by  cer- 
tain family  members;  to  terminate  the  au- 
thority for  the  veterans'  representatives  pro- 
grams; to  allow  certain  veterans  with  active 
duty  service  prior  to  January  1.  1977.  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  chapter  32  program;  to  pro- 
vide for  distribution  of  unused  chapter  32 
contributions  upon  the  death  of  the  partici- 
pant; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

4112.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fuel,  pursuant  to 
section  221(c)  of  Public  Law  95-618;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

4113.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  through  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

4114.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  revisions  to  the  De- 
partment's proposed  Child  Nutrition  bill  and 
the  1977  Pood  Stamp  Act,  as  amended;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Education  and  Labor. 


4116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  for  fiscal  year  1981.  pursuant  to 
section  307(d)(1)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
House  Administration. 

4116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  Board's  submission  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  on  the  Presi- 
dent's reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981  operat- 
ing expenses,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)(7) 
of  Public  Law  93-633;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

4117.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  61st  an- 
nual reptort  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory and  the  audit  report  of  the  Institute  for 
fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  May  7,  1928,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4118.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  framework  and  checklist  for  evaluating 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs  (PAD- 
80-15.  March  31,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  Agri- 
culture. 

4119.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Generml 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
an  examination  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank's  financial  statements  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1979  (CED-80-77,  April 
11.  1980)  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-297);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4120.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  ways  of  providing  a  fairer  share  of  Fed- 
eral housing  support  to  rural  areas  (CED- 
80-1,  March  28,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  Agri- 
culture, and  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

4121.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  nuclear  Fuel  Reprocessing  and  the 
problems  of  safeguarding  against  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  (EMD-80-38.  March  18. 
1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Ooerations.  Foreign  Affairs.  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and 
Technolognr. 

4122.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  problem  of  disposing  of  low-level 
nuclear  waste  (EMD-80-68,  March  31.  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Comnoittees  on  Government 
Operations,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Job  of  negotiating  competitive 
markot  prices  for  Stateglc  Petroleum  Reserve 
crude  oil  purchases  (PSAD-80-30,  April  3, 
1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Interstate  and  ForelgD 
Commerce. 

4124.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  action  needed  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  effectiveness  of  the  drug  abtiae 
treatment  program  (HRD-SO-Sa,  AprU  14, 
1980):  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Qot- 
emment  Operations  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

4126.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  actions  taken  by  FMeral  agendea 
to  implement  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (HRD-80-22,  April  16,  1980);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Judiciary. 

4126.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
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from  the  Secretary  of  In- 
a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
Title  VI  of  the  Federal 
Management  Act  of  1976,  as 
I.e.  1701  et  seq.)  to  establish 
Birds  of  Prey  National  Con- 
Idaho;   Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
and  Fisheries. 

from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
Commlsslon,    transmitting 
.'s  93d  annual  report  cover- 
1979,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
to  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
pol Blgn    Commerce    and    Public 
Tra  ispcrtatlon. 
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^  ere 


the  order  of  the  House  the 
were  filed  April  11.  1980] 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
bill   to   expedite   and   reduce 
t  Itrust  litigation,  and  for  other 
amendment   (Rept.  No.  98- 
to    the    Committee   of    the 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Ul  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
with  amendment    (Rept.  No. 
red  to  the  Committee  of  the 
jn  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
bill  to  amend  the  Antitrust 
Let  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
to  use  agents  in  connection 
ment  of  the  antitrust  laws; 
)   Referred  to  the  Commit- 
House  on  the  State  of  the 


[Filed  April  14,  1980\ 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  promote  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  conservation  of  Judicial  resovuxes 
by  clarifying  the  application  of  the  com- 
mon law  doctrine  of  coUateral  estoppel  in 
antitrust  litigation,  and  for  other  purixjse; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-874).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4048.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  4,  4A, 
and  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  authorize 
awards  of  prejudgment  Interest  In  antitrust 
litigation;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  9&- 
875).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unlon- 
[Filed  April  IS.  1980] 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  Bierchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
6613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
in  order  to  prohibit  regulation  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-876).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Aff&lrs.  Report  on  Mone- 
tary Policy  for  1980  (Rept.  No.  96-881). 
Referred  tia  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6515. 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1980,  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-882).  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Wholp  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


enf  01  cement 
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REPORTED  BILia  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  lef erred  as  follows : 
]  Pursuant   to   the   order  of  the  House   on 

April   2,   1980,    the   following   report   was 

filed  on  April  14.  1980] 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6846.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment,  nnd  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  April 
26,  1980,  for  consideration  of  such  portions 
of  the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  under  clause  1(1),  rule  X 
(Rept.  No.  96-873,  pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

[Filed  April  IS.  1980] 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  establish  certain 
loan  levels  wbenevir  the  export  sales  of 
certain  commodities  are  suspended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
96-877,  pt.  1).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
16  legislative  days  with  Instructions  to 
report  back  to  the  House  as  provided  In 
section  401(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H H.  6382.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1949  to  establish  a  land  diversion  pay- 
ment program,  applicable  with  respect  to 
the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains;  with  amend- 
ments. (Rept.  No.  96-878,  pt.  1).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  16  legislative  days  with 
Instructions  to  report  back  to  the  Hovise  as 


provided  in  section  401(b)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  by  Increasing  loan  rates  for  corn 
and  wheat,  providing  encouragement  for 
greater  participation  In  the  farmer-held  re- 
serve program  for  those  commodities,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  96-879,  pt.  1 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
15  legislative  days  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port back  to  the  House  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  by  Increasing  loan  rates  for  com 
and  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-880,  pt.  1).  Referred  to  the  Comimlttee 
on  Appropriations  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
15  legislative  days  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  to  the  House  as  provided  In  section 
401(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  bills' AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7037.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  International  Natural  Rubber 
Agreement  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Spixlman)  : 
H.R.  7038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  application  of  any 
change  In  an  open  end  credit  plan  to  any 
credit  extended  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  change,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mttbprt  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Fob- 

SYTHS)  : 

H.R.  7039.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive research  and  development  regarding  U.S. 
fisheries,  to  expand  the  fishing  vessel  and 
fish  processing  capacity  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Contebs)  : 

HJl.  7040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Impose  penalties  with 
respect  to  certain  nondisclosure  by  business 
entitles  as  to  serious  concealed  dangers  in 
products  and  business  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By    Mr.    BUTLER    (for    hlmMlf,    Mr. 
Grisham,  and  Mrs.  Snowx)  : 

H.R.  7041.  A  bill  to  determine  the  time  at 
which  payments  of  premium  charges  are  to 
be  made  by  financial  Institutions  or  other 
mortgagees  in  connection  with  the  mortgage 
and  loan  Insvirance  programs  established 
under  titles  I.  II,  IV,  VII,  VIH,  IX,  X.  and 
XI  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 

Hit.  7042.  A  bill  to  provide  payment  for 
dental  services  under  part  B  of  the  medicare 
program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  7043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  repay- 
ment of  the  oil  import  fee  In  the  case  of 
certain  iisee  of  gasoline;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  7044.  A  bill  to  require  that  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  budget  authority  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  may  be  obligated  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  7045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  sptouses' 
and  widows'  benefits  for  certain  divorced 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
HH.  7046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  credit  for  social  security  taxes  paid  In 
1981  and  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLENBECK: 
"ES..  7047.  A  bin  to  suspend  until  Janiiary 
1,  1984,  the  duty  <m  certain  flat  knitting 
machines;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McKat)  : 
HH.  7048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  prices,  and  interest  rate  limi- 
tations   under    the    Government    National 
Mortgage  Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase  assistance   authority,   and   for   other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAOUIRE: 
HJl.  7049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  small  busi- 
ness concerns  a  credit  against  Income  tax  for 
amounts  contributed  to  a  reserve  the  pay- 
ments from  which  must  be  used  for  capital 
Investment,  research,  and  the  employment  of 
additional  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  7050.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  CTean  Air 
Act  to  revise  the  standard  for  the  application 
of  title  I  of  the  act  to  modifications  of  facil- 
ities which  emit  or  may  emit  any  air  pollu- 
tant; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7061.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  International  affairs  functions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7062.  A  bill  to  improve  Information 
practices    In    the    Insurance    Industry,    to 
amend   the   Privacy   Act  of   1974,   and   for 
other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government   Operations   and   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PICBOiE: 
H.R.  7063.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Texas 
Historical  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7054.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
make  the  duty  on  plastic  netting  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  duty  now  charged  on 
the  raw  plastic  from  which  the  netting  is 
made  (10  percent  plus  1.6  cents  per  pound); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PREYER: 
H.R.  7066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  the  Per- 
manent  Select  Committee  on   Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  PREYER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on   Government   Operations   and   the   Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance 
Mid  special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  oersons;  to  preclude  tutorial 
Malatance   to  eligible   veterans   by   certain 


family  members;  to  terminate  the  authority 
for  the  veterans'  representatives  programs;  to 
allow  certain  veterans  with  active  duty  serv- 
ice prior  to  January  1,  1977  to  participate  In 
the  chapter  32  program;  to  provide  for  dis- 
tribution of  unused  chapter  32  contributions 
upon  the  death  of  the  participant;  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BODING  (by  request) : 
HJt.  7058.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  212  of 
the    Immigration    and    Nationality   Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1975  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee  on  Banking,   Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (by  request) : 
H.B.  7060.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  7061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  tax  credits  for  in- 
terest   on    certain    agricultural    operating 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request) : 
HJt.  7062.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  to  amend  other  Fed- 
eral rail  safety  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  7063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1980  to  Increase  the  dollar  value  of  mer- 
chandise eligible  for  informal  entry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  7064.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Western 
Arctic  Management  Area  in  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  DiTNCAN  Of  Tenuessee, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Mr.  Pxpna,  Mr.  Pxtskr, 
Mr.  RoTXR,  Hi.  Corcoran,  and  Mr. 

H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  of 
April  20,  1980,  "National  Secretaries  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   SHANNON    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  MoiTErr,  Mr.  Stockman, 
Mr.  CoTTEE,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  and  Mr.  Emxrt)  : 
H.J.  Res.  531.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing   the    Imposition,    effective    March    16, 
1980,  by  the  President  of  fees  on  the  impor- 
tation  of   crude   oil   and   gasoline;    to   the 
Ck>inmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Res.  636.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hovise  that  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
immediately  take  steps  to  reduce  interest 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.   H-otto,  Mr.   Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Yottnc 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Screitxr,  Mr.  Moor- 
RXAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Daniklson,  Mr.  Dehwtnski,  Mr. 
Stack.    Mr.    Wolit,    Mr.    Jonss   of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Mr.  Rahall)  : 
H.    Res.    636.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
support  of  the  President's  actions  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  crisis  In  Iran,  In  sever- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  and  Imposing 
economic  sanctions  on  the  Government  of 
Iran,  and  In  taking  other  actions  against 
Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*. 


MEMORIAUt 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

406.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  relative 
to  redefining  the  right  of  farm  credit  InMltu- 
tions  to  provide  insurance  pursuant  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

407.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  opposing  draft 
registration  for  women;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

408.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  relative  to  granting 
certain  benefits  to  veterans  of  World  War  1; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

409.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  operating 
school  lunch  programs  on  a  cash  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

410.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  transferring  the  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  restrictions  placed  on  berry  picking 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

411.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  rights 
of  Irish  political  prisoners  under  British  cus- 
tody; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

412.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  relative  to  secur- 
ing clemency  for  Father  Patrick  Fell,  a 
British  political  prisoner;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

413.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiire  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  relative  to  changing 
the  location  of  the  1980  summer  Olympic 
games;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

414.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  con- 
tinued use  of  commercial  motorized  water- 
craft  on  the  Colorado  River  in  Gnmd  Canyon 
National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

415.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  economic 
Impact  of  Federal  laws  on  public  lands,  and 
redefining  family-farm-sized  units  in  rec- 
lamation projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

416.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  rejecting  the 
proposed  Salmon  Falls  Division  Upper  Snake 
River  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

417.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Yakima 
River  Basin  enhancement  project:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

418.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  extending  for 
at  least  45  days  the  operations  of  the  directed 
rail  service  carrier  (Kansas  City  Terminal 
Railway);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

419.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  advancing 
the  beginning  date  of  daylight  saving  time  to 
the  last  Sunday  in  February;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

420.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  limit 
"Federal  expenditures  to  a  percentage  of 
groes  national  product;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

421.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  rejecting  legis- 
lation amending  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
limiting  State  regulation  of  the  business  of 
insurance;  to  the  CX)mmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

422.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  relative  to  rejecting 
amendment  to  the  McCarran-Ferguaon  Aot 
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ADDn  lONAL  SPONSORS 

clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 


public  bills  and  resolutions 


H.R.  366:  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Grasslxt,  Mr.  Mftchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Petri,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  654:   Mr.  AtrCom  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  963 :  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  1600:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr. 
Shelbt,  Mr.  BtTRGENER,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

HJI.  2400:  Mr.  Bailet,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

HJi.  3246:  Mr.  Steed. 

H.R.  3345:  Mr.  Bailet. 

H.R.  4553:  Mr.  Taitke. 

H.R.  4674:  Mrs.  Spellman. 

H.R.  4678:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  5116:  Mr.  Dttncan  of  Oregon  and  Mr. 
Hutto. 

H.R.  5779:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Whttehitrst, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Sebelitts,  Mr.  Orisham,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  Dvncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
Schulze,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Llotd, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gudger,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Loeffler. 

H.R.  5888:  Mr.  Bones  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  6074:   Mr.  Abdnor  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  6345:   Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  6380:  Mr.  Ouckman,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

H.R.  6488:  Ml.  Fazio,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
DowNET.  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

BONKER. 

H.R.  6637:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hin- 
SON.  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald. Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  FrenzB.,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  6683:  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Price,  and 
Mr.  Coleman. 

H.R.  6603 :  Mr.  IjOWrt. 

H.R.  6721:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Bou- 
quard,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Fary,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hammixschmidt,  lit.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  6729:  Mr.  Dices. 

H.R.  6766:  Mr.  Orat. 

H.R.  6763 :  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Lott. 

HJI.  6841:  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mi.  Symms,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Whitkhurst,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mrs. 
FENWicK,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Ms. 
MtKULSKi,  Mr.  Taukk,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  6913:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  6919:  Mrs.  FEnwick,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Dincell,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
MoFFETT,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
and  Mr.  Hutto. 

HJi.  6021 :  Mr.  Porter. 

HJi.  6000:  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Rutaldo,  Mr.  Ramobl,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.J.  Res.  431:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Mattox, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California,  Mr.   Oilman,  Mr.  Orasslet,   Ms. 


Ferraro,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lederer, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Gore,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  CotrRTER, 
Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Kt.  Trible,  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr.  PRrrcHARD, 
Mr.  Whtte,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.J.  Res.  501:  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Lederer,  and  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

H.    Con.    Res.    257:    Mr.    Stenholm. 

H.  Con.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 
Mr.  Fountain. 

H.  Con.  Res.  294 :  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Dornan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Blr.  Guyer,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Stack.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Wamp- 
LER,  Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Gray, 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr. 
Stenholm. 

H.  Res.  618:  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Bboyhill, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Wtdler,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Hinson,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Royer.  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Burgenkr,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  RoBTNsoN,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Ooodlino,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr. 
CoucHLiN,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Loeffler  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mre.  Snowe,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
M\oigan,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Clihger,  Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Studds  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 
Mr.  YouNO  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mrs. 
SMrrn  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Michel.  Mrs.  Few- 
wick,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

325.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami,  Fla.,  rela- 
tive to  allowing  the  refugees  now  in  the 
Peruvian  Embassy,  Havana,  Cuba  to  enter 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


326.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners  Association,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  relative  to  public  land  con- 
veyance; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

327.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hernando/Sum- 
ter Community  Action  Agency.  BrooKsville, 
Fla.,  relative  to  authorizing  appropriations 
to  maintain  programs  for  the  poor  and 
elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


328.  Also,  petition  of  the  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty Retirement  Board,  East  Cambridge,  Mass., 
relative  to  opposing  universal  social  sectirity 
coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

329.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners  Association,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  relative  to  crude  oil  trans- 
portation: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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The  Senate 
piration  of 
order  by  Hon 
attx-  from  the 


thi 


met  at  11  ajn..  aa  the  ex- 
recess,  and  was  called  to 
HowKLL  Hnxni.  a  Sen- 
State  of  Alabama. 


The  Chapla  n 
L.  R.  Elson,  I|X>. 
prayer: 

Let  usiMray 
Eternal    Qcb, 
fathers  to  brii|g 
a  new  nation, 
created  under 
grace  to  us,  tdeir 
faithfully  f ollojw 


who    didst    lead    our 

forth  on  this  continent 

conceived  in  liberty  and 

rhy  sovereignty,  give  Thy 

children,  that  we  may 

them. 


Pardm,  we 
disobedience  oi 
advance 
ing  to  others, 
in  the  midst 
Discord,   division 
threaten  the  i^ilty 
God. 


ourse  ves 

vre 
<f 


I  eseech  Tliee,  our  sins,  our 

Thy  holy  laws,  seeking  to 

at  the  cost  of  suffer- 

bave  consented  to  want 

possible  plenty  for  all. 

and  strife  so  often 

of  "one  natiCHi  under 


ai  aong 

ithiit 


Yet,  we  do 
such  justice, 
do  now  exist 
high  reserve 
tion  and  relig^n 
all  the  people 
coming  kingdo^i 

Be  with  all 
government 
may  seek  to  kfaow 
Give  Thy  grace 
dent,  the 

those  in  diploi^atic 
that  peace  and 
all  men  and  all 


>ralse  Thee,  O  Lord,  for 

freedom,  and  good  will  as 

us.  Uphold  us  in  the 

government  and  educa- 

shall  faithfully  serve 

and  make  way  for  Tliy 


tlat 


Cong  -ess 


APPOINTMENT 
DENT 


presid:[ng 


The 
will  please  reac 
Senate  from  tie 
(Mr.  Magntjsoh  ) 


The  legislative 
ing  letter: 


To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Standing 
appoint   the 
Senator  from  th( 
form  the  duties 


Mr.  HEFTJN 
chair  as  Acting 
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vho  bear  the  burdens  of 
with  diligence  they 
and  to  do  Thy  will. 

and  wisdom  to  the  Presi- 
the  judiciary,  and  to 
and  military  service, 

justice  may  be  the  way  of 

nations. 
We  pray  in  "^ly  holy  name.  Amen. 


OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
PRO  TEMPORE 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 

a  communicati(Hi  to  the 

President  pro  tempore 


clerk  read  the  follow- 


U.S.  Sia»AT», 
Pi  sauwMT  fko  txmpo>x, 
Waski^on,  D.C.,  ApHl  IS,  1980. 


Ho;  lorable 


of  rule  I.  section  3, 

^ules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 

Hownx   Hmtlzh,   a 

State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 

the  Chair. 

WAUtXM  Q.   MAGNTTBOir. 

President  pro  tempore. 


<f  1 


thereupon  assumed  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


PIATSa 

the  Reverend  Edward 
,  offered  the  following 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  OP  ORDER  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  FIRST  CON- 
CURRENT  BUDGET   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  which  provided  for  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered today  be  changed  and  that  the 
Senate  instead  proceed,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  to  take  up 
Calendar  No.  684,  S.  2245,  the  trucking 
deregulation  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object.  I 
offer  the  reservaticm  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  majority  leader  that,  on  be- 
ing notified  of  this  situation  on  yester- 
day and  then  again  this  morning,  we  set 
out  and  endeavored  on  this  side  to  clear 
this  procedure  with  the  Members.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  any  ob- 
jection to  this  procedure.  A  few  people 
may  be  slightly  inconvenienced  by  rea- 
son of  the  time  schedule,  but  none 
seriously,  I  trust.  There  is  one  Member 
who  is  not  presently  available  to  consult 
with — ^he  is  not  in  the  city — but  I  believe 
that  now  we  have  covered  all  the  bases 
we  need  to  cover  in  that  respect  to  make 
this  change  in  scheduling.  I  am  prepared 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  at  this  time 
that  we  shall  not  object  to  making  this 
the  pending  business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION    OF    TIME    AGREE- 
MENT ON  S.  2245 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  propose  the  following  change  in 
the  unanimous-consent  time  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  trucking  deregulation 
bill.  Under  the  agreement  previously  en- 
tered, the  total  time  agreement  on  the 
bill  is  3  hours.  I  propose  the  following 
change:  that  there  be  2  hours  on  the 
bill,  1  hour  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Caitnon  and  Mr.  Packwood  and  1  hour 
controlled  by  Mr.  Holungs. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order  and  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  684 
today,  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  30  minutes  and 
that  Senators  may  speak  therein  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OLYMPICS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  for  the  courageous  step  it 
took  this  past  weekend  in  deciding  not 
to  attend  the  Moscow  Olympics. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  U.S.  ctmi- 
mittee  has  ever  turned  down  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  Olympics.  The  Olym- 
pics happen  only  twice  a  decade  and  they 
are  the  premier  events  of  the  sports 
world. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has 
affirmed  that  the  Olympics  stand  for  far 
more  than  personal  achievement  and 
momentary  glory.  Above  all,  the  Olym- 
pics stand  for  peace,  and  no  country 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  Olympics  to 
undermine  peace. 

The  delegates  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  voted  overwhelmingly,  two  to 
one,  not  to  send  a  team  to  Moscow.  The 
delegates,  representing  athletes  all  over 
the  country,  voted  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace — against  their  Immediate 
personal  concerns. 

In  my  view,  this  imselflsh  act  by  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  the  single 
strongest  statement  of  disapproval  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  committee's  action  is  extremely 
important  to  the  American  people.  At  a 
time  when  many  Americans  are  being 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  because  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  when 
our  economy  is  in  an  uncert^  state  and 
when  the  hostage  situation  in  Iran  is 
ever  more  frustrating,  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee's action  is  a  clear  signal  of 
resolve  and  perseverance. 

The  committee's  decision  also  has  very 
significant  consequences  abroad.  In  both 
athletics  and  foreign  policy,  the  U.S. 
Ols^ipic  Committee  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample of  responsible  leadership.  No  na- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


tional  Olympic  committee  can  ignore  the 
standard  set  by  the  U.S.  Oljmfipic 
Committee. 

As  soon  as  word  of  the  decision  went 
out,  support  for  the  boycott  accelerated 
throughout  the  world.  Olympic  commit- 
tee officials  in  a  number  of  countries 
already  have  said  that  the  U.S.  com- 
mittee's vote  will  strongly  affect  the 
decisions  of  their  own  national  Olympic 
committees. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  Olym- 
pic movement. 

The  boycott  movement  is  not  an  in- 
dictment of  the  Olympics.  If  anything, 
the  boycott  movement  Is  an  affirmation 
of  the  Olympic  movement,  for  the  boy- 
cott seeks  to  affirm  the  Olympic  goal  of 
peaceful  competition  among  peace-lov- 
ing nations. 

Our  Nation  must  be  careful  to  make 
this  distinction,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  support  our  own  Olympic  athletes. 
American  business  should  not  waiver  in 
Its  exemplary  support  of  the  U.S.  Olsmi- 
pic  Committee.  The  American  people  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  want  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  encourage  the  success 
of  the  Olympic  movement  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  success  of  the  1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has  ful- 
niled  its  responsibility.  Our  eyes  now 
turn  to  other  nations  and  their  Olym- 
pic committees,  whose  stake  in  a  firm 
response  to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
is  no  less  than  our  own.  We  particularly 
look  for  an  encouraging  response  from 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe  and  from 
Japan. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Committee's  vote  is 
important  in  the  context  of  history. 
Throughout  public  debate  on  the  boy- 
cott, there  have  been  references  to  the 
1936  Berlin  Olympics,  which  were  used 
by  Adolph  Hitler  as  a  show  of  public 
support  for  his  Nazi  regime.  In  retro- 
spect, our  participation  in  those  Oljmi- 
pics  seems  unwise.  The  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  demonstrates 
that  mankind  can  learn  from  history.  In 
taking  this  step,  the  U.S.  Committee  it- 
self has  made  history. 

In  closing,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I— along  with 
other  Senators — sent  to  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  before  the  vote  was 
taken. 

As  the  Olympic  committees  of  other 
nations  consider  the  boycott,  I  hope  they 
will  take  note  of  the  concerns  expressed 
in  this  letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majorttt  Leanoi, 

Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  2, 1980. 
Mr.  RoBEET  J.  Kane, 
President,  USOC,  Teagle  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Deah  Me.  e:ane:  We  are  writing  you  to 
register  our  strong  conviction  that  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  should 
not  participate  in  the  1980  Simuner  Olym- 
pics in  Moscow. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
oy  overwhelming  maloritles  of  88-4  and 
388-ia.  have  adopted  resolutions  to  this  ef- 
fect. The  resolutions  asked  Oiat  no  United 
States  team  go  to  Moscow,  unless  Soviet 


troops  were  promptly  withdrawn  from  Af- 
ghanistan. The  invading  troops  have  not 
been  withdrawn;  on  the  contrary,  all  evi- 
dence points  to  a  buildup  of  Soviet  forces. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  are  ap- 
palled by  the  massive  Soviet  invasion;  by 
the  elimination  of  Afghanistan's  Head  of 
State:  by  the  installation  of  a  submissive 
puppet  government;  and  by  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  country's  Moslem  nationalists. 
It  is  a  plain  violation  of  international  law. 
It  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  region  around  Afghanistan,  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  world  peace. 

The  Olympics  should  be  a  celebration  of 
peace,  and  of  peaceful  human  achievement 
regardless  of  nationality  or  political  per- 
suasion. No  nation  has  ever  served  as  best 
for  the  Oljrmplc  Games  while  that  nation 
was  m  the  process  of  invading  and  subjugat- 
ing another  independent  nation. 

Soviet  pamphlets  have  already  proclaimed 
that  the  selection  of  Moscow  indicates  world 
recognition  of  the  correctness  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  and  of  Soviet  contributions  to 
peace.  If  the  United  States  and  other  inde- 
pendent nations  send  national  teams  to  Mos- 
cow, the  Soviets  will  tell  their  people  that, 
notwithstanding  the  public  disapproval  of 
the  Invasion  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Oovernments  of  the  world,  the  people  of  the 
world  are  on  their  side. 

We  must  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  disapprove  what  the  Soviets 
have  done,  and  that  we  will  not  let  our  ath- 
letes be  used  as  pawns  for  Soviet  propaganda. 
We  cannot  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  think 
It  will  be  "business  as  usual"  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  after  the  invasion.  We  must  not 
let  the  Olympics  be  exploited  by  the  Soviets. 

We.  therefore,  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
participation  of  U.S.  athletes  in  the  Moscow 
Games  in  any  shape,  form  or  fashion. 

We  look  to  the  USOC  and  its  constituent 
bodies  for  leadership  on  this  issue.  With  a 
strong  vote  against  going  to  Moscow,  you 
can  provide  the  example  around  which  other 
nations  will  rally. 

Last  February,  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  publicly  an- 
noimced  that  the  Committee  would  accept 
any  decision  the  President  made  in  the  light 
of  his  analysis  of  what  Is  best  for  the  coun- 
try. The  President  has  made  his  decision  that 
to  send  a  team  is  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest. The  Congress  has  joined  in  that  de- 
cision. We  tu-ge  you  to  support  that  decision. 
Any  other  outcome  would  create  wide- 
spread doubt  throughout  the  world  about 
the  national  wiU  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  resolve  to  defend  its  national  interests. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Olympics  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Games.  We  are  determined  to  do,  and  will  do. 
everjrthlng  within  our  power  to  asstire  that 
they  will  be  held  in  1984 — and  in  ensuing 
years — under  circumstances  that  will  invite 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  John 
C.  Stennis.  Howard  W.  Cannon.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie,  Alan  Cranston,  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  Bob  Packwood,  and  Frank 
Church. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Just  under  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  need  for  my 
time  tmder  the  standing  order  and  no 
requests  for  it.  I  am  haftpy  to  yield  It 


to  the  majOTlty  leader  for  whatever 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  RepubUcan  leader  is 
very  kind  and  I  accept  his  generous 
offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wishes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friends,  the  majority  and 
minority  leados,  for  their  gracious 
accommodaticm. 


GRAMLEY  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Uri>an  Affairs  held  hearings  this  morn- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Lyle  E.  Gram- 
ley  to  be  a  Governor  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  ccMnmittee  will  con- 
tinue the  hearings  on  the  Gramley 
nomination  tomorrow  at  9:30  ajn.  to 
allow  Senator  Cxtlver  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  The  committee  requests  that  any 
others,  and  that  includes,  of  course,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
interested  in  testifying  on  the  Gram- 
ley  nomination  at  tomorrow's  hearing 
should  notify  the  committee  as  i»vmptly 
as  possible.  The  committee's  markup  of 
the  ncHnination  has  been  set  for  Friday, 
^pril  18,  at  9:30  ajn. 


TRAVEL  EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Ainll  1  my  good  friend  and  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sassxr) 
had  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
proposed  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  on  reducing  expmditures 
for  travel  and  other  activities.  I  am 
cosponsoring  that  resolution,  and  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  infor- 
mation that  I  have  gathered  on  travel 
by  employees  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  fiscal  year  1979  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  nearly  $3  billion  for  travel 
by  employees,  including  lodging  and 
food.  The  approximate  amount  of  fimds 
spent  for  travel  by  each  major  agency 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1979  obligations 
(I  millions) 

Department  of  Defense  (Military) 1,808 

Department  of  Agriculture 132 

Veterans  Administration M 

Department  of  Trmasportatlon M 

Department  of  Treasury •• 

Department  of  Interior •• 

Department    of    Health    and    Human 

Services "J* 

Department  of  Justice •• 

Department  of  State M 

Department  of  Commerce 47 

Department  of  lAhor 4* 

DepMtment  of  Defense  (ClvlUan) 44 

Department  of  Energy 38 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 

nUnlstratlon    21 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment   --         !• 

Environmental  Protactlon  Agency 18 

The  Judiciary !• 

The  Legislative  Branch 1* 

General  Services  Administration 11 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 8 

Department  of  Education 8 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 3 

All  other ^^ 

Total   - - 3-»» 
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Transportation 1.311 
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holocaust.  That  time  is  now  upon  us  and 
I  join  with  President  Carter  in  asking 
all  Americans  to  observe  this  solemn 
anniversary  as  a  tribute  to  a  loss  un- 
paralleled in  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  be  no  more 
fitting  tribute  to  the  victims  of  the  holo- 
caust than  the  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention — the  only  interna- 
tional treaty  which  deals  with  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  this  most 
hideous  crime.  We  must  never  allow  this 
wretched  tragedy  to  happen  again.  We 
must  act  now  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  President  Carter's 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no   objection,  the  text 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
DATS  OP  Remumbramce  of  Victims  of  the 

HOLOCATTST 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago,  In  the  closing  days 
Of  World  War  II,  U.S.  Armed  Forces  lib- 
erated the  Dachau  concentration  camp  In 
southern  Oermany.  Words  can  hardly  con- 
vey the  shock  and  horror  the  world 
felt  on  seeing  the  victims — both  the 
living  and  the  dead — of  the  Nazi  program 
of  deliberate  genocide. 

D{u:bau  and  the  other  death  camps, 
Buchenwald,  Auschwitz,  TrebUnka  and  the 
others,  were  the  machinery  used  by  the 
Nazi  regime  to  perpetrate  the  Holocaust — 
the  systematic,  state-sponsored  extermina- 
tion of  six  million  Jews  and  the  murders 
of  millions  of  other  people.  The  Holocaust 
was  a  crime  virtually  without  equal  In  his- 
tory. It  has  left  deep  moral  scars  on  all 
humankind.  No  one  who  participated  In 
the  liberation  of  those  camps  or  who  knows 
their  history  can  ever  forget  them — least 
of  all  the  260,000  survivors  who  found  a 
home  and  built  a  new  life  In  this  country 
after  the  war. 

During  my  trip  to  Israel.  I  visited  Tad 
Vashem.  the  Israeli  memorial  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  I  vowed  then,  and 
I  repeat  now,  that  the  world  must  never 
permit  such  evU  to  occur  again. 

We  must  study  the  record  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  learn  Its  lessons.  We  must  never 
forget  the  terrible  fruits  of  bigotry  and 
hatred,  and  continually  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice 
for  all  peoples. 

In  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
crimes  against  humanity,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  Joint  resolution  (8.J. 
Res.  97).  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing a  week  of  remembrance. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  April  13  through  April  19, 
1980  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust."  I  ask  the  American  peo- 
ple to  observe  this  solemn  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  of  Dachau  with  appropriate 
study,  prayers  and  ceremonies,  as  a  tribute 
to  our  determination  to  eliminate  the 
hatred  that  produced  such  horror  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Holocaust,  I  also 
ask  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve International  Holocaust  Commemora- 
tion Day  on  AprU  18,  1980. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  beretinto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  fourth. 

Jtmrr  Caxtb. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  and  I  thsuik  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  a  5-minute  limita- 
tion on  each  speaker. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 


REDUCTION  IN  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2435, 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Chu.es.  This  legislation 
rescinds  an  estimated  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  appropriated  funds  go- 
ing to  the  executive  branch  this  year. 

As  we  work  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
must  also  assure  the  American  people 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  being  spent 
responsibly  and  wisely.  Yet,  over  the  last 
decade,  the  executive  branch  has  gone  on 
a  billion  dollar  spending  spree  and  vio- 
lated Federal  regulations  in  some  of  its 
procurement  practices  for  office  furni- 
ture. It  is  outrageous  that  millions  of 
square  feet  of  warehouse  space  is 
crammed  with  usable,  underutilized  fur- 
nishings, the  existence  of  wliidi  is  un- 
known to  many  Government  agencies. 
These  agencies  go  ahead  and  buy  new 
furniture,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  tax 
dollars  every  year. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
funds  appropriated  this  year  for  ofBce 
furniture  for  the  executive  branch  be 
rescinded  and  that  unused  funds  for 
rental  space  for  the  courts  also  be  re- 
scinded. With  the  enactment  of  S.  2435, 
Congress  would  take  back  about  $250 
million  that  woiJd  otherwise  have  been 
squandered  by  agencies  as  a  result  of 
sloppy  management  practices  and  simple 
ignorance. 

This  sort  of  waste  and  abuse  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  drive  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
We  caimot  ask  the  American  people  to 
sacrifice  during  this  difScult  economic 
period  of  high  inflation  rates,  high  In- 
terest rates  and  belt  tightening,  without 
accepting  the  responsibility  to  insure 
that  every  dollar  received  in  tax  reve- 
nues is  spent  for  legitimate  and  useful 
purposes.  We  cannot  condone  flagrant 
violations  of  our  laws  nor  can  we  tolerate 
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unnecessary  and  wasteful  Government 
spending.  The  Federal  Government  must 
get  its  own  house  in  order  before  it  can 
expect  the  American  people  to  make 
painful  sacrifices.  The  executive  branch 
must  be  held  accountable  for  the  money 
it  has  mismanaged  as  a  result  of  poor 
management  practices  and  the  clearest 
way  to  convey  that  message  is  to  pull 
back  these  funds  appropriated  in  good 
faith  by  the  Congress.' 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  trucking  deregulaticm  bill,  after 
which  I  shall  recess  the  Senate  until 
noon.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MOTOR  CARRIER  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2245)  to  amend  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary regulation  of  motor  carriers  of 
property,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  teen  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  7.  insert 
the  following: 

The  appropriate  authorization  committees 
of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic  oversight 
hearings  on  the  effects  of  this  legislation, 
no  less  than  annually  for  the  first  5  years 
following  enactment  of  this  Act  to  insure 
that  the  Act  is  being  Implemented  accord- 
ing to  congressional  intent  and  purpose. 

On  page  3,  line  22.  strike  "rely  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  upon  actual  and  po- 
tential competition"  and  insert  "promote 
competition  and  efficient  transportation 
services"; 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  "demands"  and 
Insert  "demands  and  the  diverse  require- 
ments of  the  shipping  public"; 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  "achieve  maxi- 
mum utilization"  and  Insert  "allow  the  most 
productive  use"; 

On  page  4,  line  8,  after  the  word  "pro- 
vide" insert  "and  maintain"; 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "and"; 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
Insert  "safe  and  competitive"; 

On  page  4,  line  11,  after  the  word  "system" 
insert  ";  and  (G)  promote  participation  by 
minorities  in  the  motor  carrier  system"; 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  the  word  "car- 
riers" and  Insert  the  word  "carrier"; 

On  page  5,  Une  8,  strike  "or  upon  its  own 
initiative."; 

On  page  6.  line  18,  strike  "existing  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  service"  and  insert  "ef- 
fect on  existing  carriers"; 

On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  "point  not"  and 
insert  "community  not  regularly"; 

On  page  6,  line  8.  strike  "abandoned  raU 
service"  and  insert  "complete  abandonment 
or  rail  service  in  a  community"; 

"IM''-'***  *'  '*^*  ^°'  '*'*'^*  ^*"  "***  "*"*^ 
On  page  6,  line  10,  after  the  word  "aban- 


On  page  6.  line  12,  strike  "for  the  United 
States  Government"  and  insert  "under  a 
Government  bUl  of  lading": 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  "packages"  and 
Insert  "shipments"; 

On  page  7,  line  14,  strike  "filed  an  appli- 
cation" and  insert  "pending  before  the  Com- 
mission on  application  filed"; 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  the  word  "all"; 
On  page  8.  Une  15,  after  "(1)"  insert  "rea- 
sonably"; 

On  page  8,  line  16,  after  "certificate"  In- 
sert "or  permit"; 

On  page  8,  line  24,  after  the  word  "other" 
Insert  the  word  "unreasonable"; 

On  page  9,  line  4.  strike  "(1)(C)"  and 
insert  "(1)(B)"; 

On  page  9,  line  13.  strike  "(1)(C)"  and 
Insert  "(1)(B)"; 

On  page  9,  line  7.  after  "Commission" 
Insert  a  comma  and  "except  that  in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  the  Commission  may 
extend  such  deadline  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  90  additional  days"; 

On  page  9,  line  13,  strike  "(1)(C)"  and 
Insert  "(1)(B)"; 

On  page  9.  line  18,  after  the  period,  insert 
"The  Commission  shall  give  special  consid- 
eration to  providing  and  maintaining  serv- 
ice to  small  or  rural  communities  and  small 
shippers."; 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  Une  21.  strike 
tbrougb  and  including  page  10,  line  17.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

See.  7.  (a)  Section  10526(a)  (6)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)    transpcKtation  by  motor  vehicle  of 
property  consisting  of — 
"(A)  livestock; 

"(B)  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or 
aquacultural  commodities  (other  than 
manufactured  products  thereof  except  if 
otherwise   exempt  under  this  section) ; 

"(C)  food  and  edible  products,  whether 
processed  or  not.  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption, or  byproducts  thereof;  or 

"(D)  animal  feed,  agricultural  seeds  and 
plants,  agricultural  limestone  and  other  soil 
conditioners,  or  nonhazardous  agriciUtural 
chemicals  and  fertUlzers.". 

On  page  11.  line  13,  strike  "Including"  and 
Insert  "and"; 

On  page  11,  line  14,  after  the  word  "prop- 
erty" Insert  "(including  baggage)": 

On  page  11,  line  16,  strike  "aircraft"  and 
insert  "an  air  carrier  or,  to  an  extent  so 
agreed  by  the  UiUted  States,  by  a  foreign 
air  carrier"; 

On  page   11.  line  21.  after  "aircraft"  In- 
sert "or  other  causes"; 
On  page  11.  line  23,  strike  "or"; 
On  page    12,   beginning   with   line   1.   In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

(c)  Section  10526(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  (1) 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
(2)  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(10)  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  in- 
cidental to  movement  by  rail,  including 
transportation  of  property  by  motor  vehicle 
for  any  distance  as  part  of  a  continuous 
movement  which,  prior  or  subsequent  there- 
to, has  been  or  will  be  transported  by  rail, 
or  occasional  transportation  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  In  lieu  of  transportation  by 
rail  because  of  mechanical  failure,  accident, 
or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
carrier  or  shipper;  or 

"(11)  transportation  of  used  pallets  and 
other  shipping  devices  and  used  empty  con- 
tainers, including  Intermodal  cargo  con- 
tainers.". 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
all  through  and  including  page  14,  Une 
16; 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  17,  In- 
sert the  following: 

EFTICIKNT  FOOD  TRAIfSPOBTATIOH 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  107 
Of  title  40,  United  SUtes  Co«le,  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"{  10732.  Food  and  grocery  transportation 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  a  seUer  of 
food  and  grocery  products  using  a  uniform 
zone  delivered  pricing  system  to  compensate 
a  customer  who  picks  up  purchased  food  and 
grocery  products  at  the  shipping  point  of 
the  seller.  Such  compensation  shall  be  avail- 
able to  aU  customers  of  the  seller  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  and  may  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  to  the  seller  of  delivery  to 
such  customer.". 

(b)  The  Index  for  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
107  of  title  49,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"10732.    Food    and    grocery    transportation 
On  page  IS,  line  23.  strike  "directly  or  in- 
directly an  Interest  of  51  percent  or  more" 
and  Insert   "a   100  percent  interest"; 

On  page  16,  line  10,  strike  "subaidlariea, 
including  unincorporated  divisions  and 
other  parts  of  such  corporation  or  group. 
In"  and  Insert  "subsidiaries  In"; 

On  page  16.  line  12.  strike  "directly  or  in- 
directly an  Interest  of  51  percent  or  more" 
and  Insert  "a  100  percent  interest"; 

On  page  16.  line  21.  after  "striking"  In- 
sert "  ",  other  than  a  motor  common  car- 
rier," and  by  striking"; 

On  page  17,  line  1,  strike  the  word  "and": 
On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  the  period.  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

On  page  17.  beginning  with  line  5.  insert 
the  following : 

(C)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B).  as 
so  redesignated  by  this  Act,  to  read  as 
foUows : 

"(B)  the  effect  that  granting  the  permit 
would  have  on  the  protesting  carriers  if 
such  grant  would  endanger  or  impair  their 
operations  to  an  extent  contrary  to  the 
public  interest;  and". 

(3)  Section  10923(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and 
Inserting  the  followtag  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  motor  carrier  of  property  may 
protest  an  application  to  provide  transporta- 
tion tcs  a  motor  contract  carrier  of  property 
filed  under  this  section  unless — 

"(A)  it  possesses  authority  to  handle,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  traffic  for  which  au- 
thority U  applied,  is  wlUlng  and  able  to 
provide  service  that  meets  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  shippers  involved,  and  has  per- 
formed service  within  the  scope  of  the  appli- 
cation during  the  previous  12-month  period; 
"(B)  it  has  pending  before  the  Commission 
an  application  filed  prior  in  time  to  the 
application  being  considered  for  subetan- 
tiallv  the  same  traffic;  or 

"(C)  tbe  Commission  grants  leave  to  in- 
tervene upon  a  showing  of  other  legitimate 
interests  that  are  not  contrary  to  the  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  in  section  10101  (a) 
of  thU  Utle.". 

On  page  18.  line  6.  strike  "(8)"  and  Insert 
"(4)"; 

On  page  18.  line  12.  strike  "area  or  require 
a  contract  carrier  to  enter  into  contracts 
only  with  the  owner  of  goods  to  be  shipped": 
and  Insert  "area"; 

On  page  19.  line  10.  strike  "common"  and 
insert  "contract"; 

On  page  19,  Une  12,  strike  "sentence"  and 
insert  "and  third  sentences"; 

On  page  19,  line  18,  strike  "an  interested 
party"  and  insert  "a  competing  motor  com- 
mon carrier"; 

On  page  20,  line  19.  strike  "(1)"  and  Insert 
"(A)"; 

On  page  20.  lUie  22.  strike  "(3)"  and  m- 
sert  "(B)": 

On  page  31.  beeinnlng  with  line  i.  strike 
through  and  including  line  9: 

On  nage  21.  beginning  with  line  10.  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 
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perc«at«ge 
<t 


forwa  "ders 


"(2)   The 
cre«a«  the 
graph    (1)(B) 
group  of  motor 
or  {relgbt 

"(A)   there  Is 
tUl  competition 

"(B)    there    a 
freight  forwarde^, 
from  increMed 


The  Ck)minla«loG 
cent«ge   speclflei  I 
of  this  8ub8ectlo|i 
points  in  mny 
"(3)    In  A 
graph  (1)(B)  oi 
proposed  rate  it 
such  other 
may  establish) 
prior  to  the  effkctlve 
rate,   the   follow  ing 


Coipmlsslon,  by  nile,  may  In- 

speclfled  In  subpara- 

tbls   subsection    for   any 

I  ommon  carriers  of  property 

If  It  finds  that — 
lufflclent  actual  and  poten- 
to  regulate  rates;  and 

benefits    to    carriers    or 

shippers,  and  the  public 

lirlce  fiexlbUlty. 

may  not  IncreaM  the  per- 

In    subparagraph    (1)(B) 

by  more  than  S  percentage 

year. 

g.  pursuant  to  para- 

thla  subsection,  whether  a 

more  than  10  percent  (or 

as   the   Commission 

the  rate  in  effect  1  year 

date  of  the  proposed 

adjustments    shall    be 


oie 
ietei  mining 


per<  entage 
stKtve  ' 


ckse 


Immui  ilty 
single  -line 


rats 


* 


jspe  Id 
bads 
provlsU  ins 


tlie 


"(A)   In  the 
la  to  take  effect 
antitrust  imm' 
voting  on  slngli 
tlon   10706(b)  ( 
rate  Increases 
prior  to  the 
rate  shall  not 
tent  that  such 
S  percent  of  tb( 
to  the  effective 
and 

"(B)   In  the 
Is  to  take  effe^ 
antitrust 
voting  on 
tlon   10706(b)  (3 
In  effect  1  year 
the  proposed 
changes   In   the 
published  by  thi  i 
have  occurred 
to  the  effective 

"(4)    Any  rat« 
pursuant  to  thla 
to  the  antitrust 
la  of  title  16 
subsection  shall 
thorlty  to  su 
rates  on  the 
late  the 

title  or  constitute 
travention  of 
forth  In  section 

On  page  33, 
Insert  "allow"; 

On  page  34. 
references 

On  page  37, 
comma,  strike 
word  ■ 

On  page  38 
eluding  line  30; 

On  page  38. 
Insert  "(VII)"; 

On  page  38. 
sert  the  followlnk 
unless    imusual 
greater  period 
of  time  beyond 
posal  Is  dockete(l 
by  the 

On  page  39, 
sert  "dlacusaed' 

On  page  39 
sert  "discussion 

On  page  39 
Including  page 
thereof  the 

(b)(1)  There 
Commission  to 
rier  Ratemaklni: 
Inafter  referred 
slon". 

(2)  The  Studr 
full  and 
of   the 

motor  common 
or  lack  of  need 


of  a  proposed  rate  that 

prior  to  the  elimination  oi 

u^lty  for  the  discussion  of  or 

line  rates  pursuant  to  sec- 

(D)    ot  this  title,   general 

obtained  In  the  1-year  period 

eff4ctlve  date  of  the  proposed 

Included  except  to  the  ex- 

^neral  rate  Increases  exceed 

rate  In  effect  1  year  prior 

date  of  the  proposed  rate; 
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ot  a  proposed  rate  that 
after   the   elimination   of 
for  the  discussion  of  or 
rates  pursuant  to  sec- 
(D)   of  this  title,  the  rate 
1  trior  to  the  effective  date  of 
shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
Producers   Price   Index,   as 
Department  of  Labor,  that 
dirlng  the  1-year  period  prior 
^ate  of  the  proposed  rate. 
Implemented  by  a  carrier 
subsection  shall  be  subject 
laws,  as  defined  in  section 
addition,  nothing  in  this 
limit  the  Commission's  au- 
and  investigate  proposed 
that  such  rates  may  vlo- 
of  section  10741  ot  this 
predatory  practices  in  con- 
transportation  policy  set 
10101(a)  of  this  title.". 
1  Ine  18,  strike  "enable"  and 


I  ne  31.  strike  "and  all  cross 
there  o,"; 

1 1ne  33.  beginning  with  the 
through   and   Including  the 
restructui  ings"  on  page  38.  line  S; 

li^e  17.  strike  through  and  in- 

Hne  31,  strike  "(Vm)"  and 

l|ne  33,  after  "docketed"  m- 

circumstances    require    a 
time.  Any  such  extension 
he  laoth  day  after  the  pro- 
shall  be  subject  to  review 
'  Commission 

II  ae  10,  after  the  comma,  in- 

II  ae  13,  after  the  comma,  in- 

Ine  19,  strike  through  and 

!  0.  line  6.  and  Insert  in  lieu 

following: 


Ite 


hereby  established  a  Study 
known  as  the  Motor  Car- 
Study  Commission,   here- 
to as  the  "Study  Commls- 


Commlsslon  shall  make  a 

comol^te   Investigation  and  study 

ratemarklng    process    of 

carriers  and  upon  the  need 

for  continued  antitrust  Im- 


miinity  therefor.  Such  study  shall  estimate 
the  impact  of  the  elimination  of  such  im- 
munity upon  rate  levels  and  rate  structures, 
and  describe  the  impact  of  the  elimination 
of  such  immunity  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  its  staff.  The  study 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  effect 
of  the  elimination  of  such  Immunity  upon 
rural  areas  and  small  communities. 

(3)  Such  Study  Coomilasion  shall  be  com- 
prised of  nine  members  as  follows: 

(A)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  and  one  from  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; 

(B)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  from  the  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  one  from  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  and 

(C)  three  members  of  the  public  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  from  the 
membership  of  national  trade  associations 
of  shippers,  one  from  the  membership  of 
the  national  trade  association  of  motor 
carriers. 

(4)  The  Study  Commission  shall  not  later 
thEin  July  1.  1982.  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  its  final  report  including 
its  findings  and  recommendations.  The 
Study  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  6 
months  after  submission  of  such  report.  All 
records  and  papers  of  the  Study  Commis- 
sion shall  thereupon  t>e  delivered  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  de- 
posit in  the  Archives  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  Chairman  of  the  Study  Commis- 
sion, who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission 
from  among  its  members,  shall  request  the 
head  of  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
which  has  an  Interest  in  or  a  responsibility 
with  respect  to  motor  carrier  collective 
ratemaklng  to  appoint,  and  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency  shall  appoint,  a  liai- 
.son  officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the 
Study  Commission  and  its  staff  in  matters 
pertalnln?  to  this  subsection.  Such  depart- 
ments and  aeencles  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  Study 
Commission  shall  seek  the  advice  of  various 
groups  Interested  in  motor  carrier  collective 
ratemaklng  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  organizations  working  in  the  fields 
of  transportation. 

(7)  (A)  The  Study  Conunisslon,  or,  on 
authorization  of  the  Study  Commission,  any 
Committee  of  two  or  more  members  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  nlaces 
as  the  Study  Commission  or  such  author- 
ized committee  may  deem  advisable. 

(B)  The  Study  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  secure  from  any  department,  agency,  or 
individual  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  subsection  and  each  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Study  Commission  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

(8)  (A)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Study  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  Members 
of  Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  per  diem  In  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  vested  in  the  Study  Commission. 


(B)  Members  of  the  Study  Commission,  ex- 
cept Members  of  Congress  shall  each  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  GS-18.  as  provided 
in  the  General  Schedule  under  section  6332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  lor  travel  ex- 
penses, per  diem  In  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  Houss  of  Representatives  or 
subsistence  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  performance  of  duties 
while  serving  as  a  Study  Commission  mem- 
ber. 

(9)  (A)  The  Study  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  a  staff  director,  and  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  Director  and 
personnel  may  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  covering  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates.  Any  Federal  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations 
who  may  be  emViloyed  by  the  Study  Com- 
mission shall  retain  civil  service  status  with- 
out interruption  or  lo«s  of  status  or  privi- 
lege. In  no  event  shall  an  employee  other 
than  the  staff  director  receive  as  compensa- 
tion an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  6333  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  In  addition,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  6,  Unltei  States  Code,  but  at 
rate-,  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
pay  for  grade  GS-18.  as  provided  In  the 
General  Schedu'e  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(B)  The  staff  director  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  Level  3  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
In  subchapter  n  of  chapter  63  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(10)  The  Study  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  for 
studies  and  surveys  with  public  and  private 
organizations  and.  If  necessary,  to  transfer 
funds  to  Federal  agencies  from  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  carry 
out  such  of  its  duties  as  the  Study  Com- 
mission determines  can  best  be  carried  out 
In  that  manner. 

(11)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on 
the  Study  Commission  shall  not  effect  its 
powers  or  functions  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(13)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  fiscal  years  commencing  on 
or  after  October  1,  1980,  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
subsection.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  to  the  Study 
Commission  until  expended  except  that  any 
such  funds  which  remain  unobligated  on 
the  date  that  the  Study  Commission  ceases 
to  exist  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  deposit  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

(c)  Section  10706(c)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  "(except  a  rail  car- 
rier)" and  substituting  "(except  a  rail  car- 
rier or  a  motor  carrier  of  property)". 

(d)  Section  10706  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  in  subsections  (d),  (f),  and  (g).  as 
so  redesignated  by  this  Act,  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)"  and  substituting  "sub- 
section  (a),  (b)   or  (c)";   and 

(3)  in  subjection  (f).  as  so  redesignated 
by  this  Act.  by  inserting  "or  (c)"  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence.": 

On  page  36.  line  6,  strike  "Whenever"  and 
Insert  "Notwitlhstanding  any  exemption 
provided  in  this  subtitle,  whenever"; 
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On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
all  through  and  including  line  18,  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  (1)  Chapter  119  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  section  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 11902: 

"j  11902a.  Penalties  for  violaUons  of  rules 
relating  to  loading  and  unload- 
ing motor  vehicles 

"(a)  Any  person  knowingly  authorizing, 
consenting  to,  or  permitting  a  violation  of 
section  11109(a)  of  this  title  Is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(b)  Any  person  that  violates  section 
11109(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both.". 

(2)  The  index  for  chapter  119  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  Immediately  after  Item  11903: 
"11902a.  Penalties  for  violations  of  rules  re- 
lating   to    loading    and    unload- 
ing motor  vehicles.". 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
all  through  and  Including  line  21  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  (1)  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  111  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  immediately  after 
section  1109  (as  added  by  section  14(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act)  : 

"J  11110.  Contracts  for  exempt  agricultural 
transportation 

•The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consul- 
Utlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
require,  by  regulation,  the  use  of  written 
contracts  governing  the  Interestate  move- 
ment by  motor  vehicle  of  property  described 
In  section  10626(a)  (6)  of  this  subtitle.  In 
promulgating  such  regulation,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  the  minimum 
requirements  and  conditions  of  such  written 
contracts.". 

(2)  The  Index  for  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
HI  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  Item  Im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
11109  (as  added  by  section  14(a)  (2)  of  this 
Act) : 

"11110.  Contracts  for  exempt  agricultural 
tran^Kjrtatlon.". 

On  page  40,  line  24,  strike  "$1,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$2,000,000"; 

On  page  41,  line  10,  after  "Transporta- 
tion" insert  "and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission"; 

On  page  42,  line  10,  strike  "30"  and  insert 
"60"; 

On  page  43,  line  13,  strike  "RATES"  and 
Insert  "ROUTES"; 

On  page  46,  line  14,  strike  "180"  and  Insert 
"270"; 

On  page  47,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
all  through  and  Including  page  49,  line  7, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  31.  (a)  Section  10323  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"1 10333.  Commission  action  and  appellate 
procedures  in  non-rail  proceed- 
ings 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  a  matter  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
over  which  the  Commission  has  Jurisdiction 
under  chapter  105  of  this  title,  except  a 
matter  involving  a  rail  carrier  provldmg 
transportation  subject  to  the  Conunlsslon's 
Jurisdiction  under  subchapter  I  of  that 
chapter.  Other  sections  of  this  subtitle  super- 
sede this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  with  its  provisions  related  to 
deadlines. 

"(b)  Subject  to  other  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  related  to  Jurisdiction,  responsibility 
for  maklnc  an  Initial  decision  may  be  as- 


signed to  a  division,  a  Commissioner,  an 
employee  board,  a  Joint  board,  or  an  em- 
ployee appointed  under  section  3106  of  title 
5.  If  evidence  Is  taken  at  a  public  bearing, 
or  If  the  Commission  has  found  that  an 
issue  of  general  transportation  Importance 
is  Involved,  all  evidentiary  proceedings  shall 
be  completed  by  the  180th  day  foUowlng 
institution  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  initial 
decision  shall  be  completed  by  the  370th  day 
following  Institution  of  the  proceeding.  In  all 
other  proceedings  subject  to  this  section,  the 
initial  decision  shall  be  completed  by  the 
180th  day  following  institution  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. When  testimony  is  taken  at  a  public 
hearing,  the  Initial  decision  shall  Include 
specific  findings  of  fact;  conclusions  of  law; 
an  order;  and  Justification  for  the  findings 
of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  order. 

"(c)  The  Commission  or  a  division  may 
void  the  requirement  for  an  Initial  decision 
and  make  an  administratively  final  decision 
In  the  first  Instance  upon  finding  that  the 
matter  involves  a  question  of  Conmilsslon 
policy,  a  new  or  novel  issue  of  law,  or  an 
Issue  of  general  transportation  importance, 
or  that  waiver  of  the  initial  decision  is  re- 
quired for  the  timely  execution  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions.  If  the  requirement  for 
an  initial  decision  Is  waived,  an  administra- 
tively final  decision  shall  be  made  within 
the  time  limits  established  for  the  making 
of  Initial  decisions  by  subsection  (b)  of  thin 
section. 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  under  this  section, 
after  the  parties  have  had  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  evidence  in  written  form, 
they  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
arguments  to  the  initial  decisionmaker.  The 
decisionmaker  may  determine  whether  argu- 
ments should  be  presented  orally  or  in 
writing  and  may  require  that  written  argu- 
ment be  submitted  simultaneously  with 
written  submissions  of  evidence,  and  that 
oral  argument  be  presented  inunedlately 
upon  the  close  of  an  oral  hearing.  Copies  of 
an  initial  decision  shall  be  served  on  the 
parties. 

"(e)  Appeals  to  an  initial  decision  mtist 
be  filed  no  later  than  the  30th  day  after  it 
Is  served  on  the  parties,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion extends  the  appeal  period.  The  time  for 
appeal  may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  20  days.  The  Com- 
mission, a  division,  or  an  employee  board  may 
stay  the  effectiveness  of  an  initial  decision 
if  it  acts  within  the  initial  20-day  appeal 
period. 

"(f)  The  timely  filing  of  an  appeal  or  stay 
by  the  Commission  has  the  effect  of  auto- 
matically postponing  the  effective  date  of 
an  initial  decision.  In  the  absence  of  a  timely 
appeal  or  stay,  the  initial  decision  becomes 
the  administratively  final  decision  of  the 
Commission  on  the  aist  day  after  It  Is  served 
on  the  parties. 

"(g)(1)  Responsibility  for  reviewing  an 
Initial  decision  may  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission, a  division,  or  an  employee  board.  A 
decision  on  appeal  from  an  Initial  decision 
shall  be  made  by  the  60th  day  foUowlng  the 
date  the  appeal  was  filed  or  the  60th  day 
following  the  date  uoon  which  the  Initial 
decision  was  stayed.  Review  may  be  on  the 
record  as  made  or  the  proceeding  may  be 
reopened  for  the  receipt  of  fiuther  evidence. 
A  decision  on  appeal  which  does  not  provide 
f<H'  further  proceedings  shall  be  admlnlatra- 
tively  final  on  the  day  it  is  served  on*  the 
parties. 

"(3)  If  a  proceeding  is  reopened,  a  decision 
shall  be  completed  within  130  days  of  the 
date  of  reopening.  If  an  initial  decision  Is 
issued  after  reopening,  subsequent  actions 
shall  be  governed  bv  subsections  (e)  and  (f ) 
and  paragranh  (g)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(h)(1)  The  Commission  may,  at  any 
time,  on  Its  own  initiative,  because  of  ma- 
terial error,  new  evidence,  or  substantially 
changed  clrcumstan< 


"(A)  reopen  a  proceeding; 

"(B)  grant  rehearing,  reargument.  or  re- 
consideration; Or 

"(C)  change  an  acticm. 
An  interested  party  may  request  reopening, 
rehearing,    reargument,    or    reconsideration 
under  this  paragraph  under  regtilatlons  at 
the  Commission. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may,  by  rule,  provkle 
for  appeals  from  an  administratively  final 
decision,  and  it  may  limit  the  Issues  to  be 
considered  on  appeal  to  those  ot  general 
transporation  Impwtance. 

"(3)  When  a  proceeding  is  reopened  by 
the  Commission  under  this  subsection,  an 
administratively  final  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter shall  be  made  nlthln  120  days  after  the 
decision  to  reopen  was  made. 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  action  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  the  matter  imder  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(1)  An  action  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated under  this  section  as  administratively 
final  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  It  is 
served  on  the  parties,  and  a  civil  action  to 
enforce,  enjoin,  suspend,  or  set  aside  the 
action  may  be  filed  after  that  date. 

"(J)  In  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
Commission  may  extend  a  time  period  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  provided  that  the 
total  of  all  such  extensions  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  more  than  90  days.". 

(b)  Section  10323  of  tiUe  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  (1)  Section  10334(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
sentence. 

(3)  Section  10334(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  An  action  of  the  Commission  is  en- 
forceable unless  the  Commission  stays  or 
ptostpones  an  action.". 

(d)  Section  10325  of  tlUe  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  index  for  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
103  of  title  49,  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  items  that  relate  to  sec- 
tions 10333,  10324,  and  10336  and  substitut- 
ing the  following: 

"10323.  Repealed. 

"10334.  Commission  action. 

"10335.  Repealed.". 

On  page  64,  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
all  through  and  Including  page  55,  line  14. 
and   insert   in   lieu   thereof   the    following: 

(b)  Section  11707(e)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  an  offer  of  comprise  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  disallowance  of  a  claim  unless  the 
carrier  specifically  Informs  the  claimant  in 
writing  that  its  claim  is  disallowed  as 
filed; 

"(2)  Communications  received  from  a 
carrier's  Insurer  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
comply  with  this  subsection  unless  ratified 
by  the  carrier  In  writing;  and 

"(3)  a  disallowance  shall  not  begin  the 
time  limit  for  bringing  a  cIvU  action  If  (A) 
the  carrier  has  mislead  the  claimant;  (B) 
the  carrier  has  not  complied  with  the  Com- 
mission's claim  regulations;  or  (C)  the  dis- 
allowance U  not  final,  clear  and  imequl- 
vocal.". 

On  page  66,  line  10.  strike  "AND 
SHIPPER"; 

On  page  68.  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
all  through  and  Including  line  30: 

On  page  68.  line  31.  strike  "(c)"  and  in- 
sert "(b)": 

On  page  68.  beginning  with  line  33,  strike 
all  through  and  Including  page  69.  line  9,  and 
insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commission  may  prescribe 
the  form  of  records  to  be  maintained  by  a 
cooperative  association  or  federation  of  co- 
operative associations  providing  transporta- 
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tlon  subject  1  o  the  jTuisdlctlon  of  the  Com- 
mlaaton  unde!  section  10636(c)  of  this  title 
to  the  extent  luch  records  are  related  to  that 
transportatloi  "; 

On  page  SO.  line  31,  strike  "associations,  or 
such  shipper  or  group  of  shippers;  and" 
and  Insert  "ast  oclatlons:  and"; 

On  page  59   line  34,  strike  "or  serrlce": 

On  page  00,  line  1.  strike  "associations  or 
such  shipper  or  group  of  shippers"  and  In- 
sert "aaaodatl  ons": 

On  page  OQ ,  line  3,  strike  "(d)"  and  In- 
sert "(c)"; 

On  page  60,  line  14,  strike  "and  a  shipper 
or  group  of  s  ilppers  providing  service  sub- 
ject to  the  ji  irlsdlctlon  of  the  Commission 
under  section  10fi63(b)  of  this  title."; 

On  page  60,  line  18.  strike  "or  service"; 

On  page  60.|  beginning  with  line  30,  strike 
all  through  ai  id  including  page  63,  line  4; 

On  page  63.  line  6.  strike  "  (f ) "  and  Insert 
-(d)": 

On  page  63.  line  14,  strike  "or  service  sub- 
ject to  the  jt  iTlsdlction  of  the  Commission 


under  section 
On  page  63, 


10663(b)   of  this  title,' 
beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
all  through  a^d  including  line  6.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  in  subjection  (i)(3).  as  so  redesig- 
section.  by  Inserting  "or  (h)' 
after  "subaect  on  (g)"  and  by  striking  "(A) 
the  motor  car  ier  or  broker"  and  substltut- 
(A)  the  I  aotor  carrier,  broker,  coopera- 
tive aaaodatlo  i  or  federation  of  cooperative 
associations": 
On  page  63,  line  13,  strike  "(g) "  and  insert 

On  page  63 
comma  strike 
line  19; 

On  page  63, 
"(f)": 

On  page  64.  f  ne  1.  beKlnnin^  with  the  word 

through  and  including  the 

3 

.  line  17.  strike  "(1) "  and  insert 


line   17,  beginning  with  the 
through   the  word  "title"  in 

Ine  30.  strike  "(h) "  and  insert 


"or"  strike  al 
comma  on  lln< 

On  page  61 
"(g)"; 

On  page  66. 


and  Insert  "10f33(b)  (4) 

On  page  65. 
"(4)"; 

On  page  66. 
the  following: 


ine  18.  strike  "(3) "  and  Insert 
beginning  with  line  31.  Insert 
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TITLE  II 

mSUKANCK 

Sbc.  301.  Setlon  10g37(a)(l)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
"approved  by  t  le  Commission."  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereol  :  "approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, in  an  anount  not  less  than  $2,000,000 
for  a  single  ot  currence.  covering  public  lia- 
bility, propert  damage,  and  cargo  and  en- 
vironmental re  rtoratlon.". 


MATEXIALS  -nUNSPOBTATION 
nfSTTSAItCC 

the  date  of  enactment  of 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 

such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 

thereof  the   following  new 


Secretary  shall  establish  Ila- 
requlrements  or  comoarable 
nents.  In  an  amount  not  less 
for  a  single  occurrence,  for 

by  commercial  motor  ve- 

found  by  the  Secretary 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Has- 

Transoortatlon  Act.  as 
C.  1801  etseq.).". 

ratrcK  lkmcths 

1  tate  may  enact  or  enforce  any 

nssonable  access  to  and  from 

'  Uehway  Svstem  on  roads  pro- 

l^ween  the  Interstate  System 

and  facilities  for  food.  fuel. 

.  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 

137  of  title  33.  United  States 

may  enact  or  enforce  anv  law 

Interetate  and  defense  hlgh- 

"  '  a  rross  overall  length 


pi  ivldes 


limit  of  less  than  65  feet  for  tractor,  semi- 
trailer and  other  motor  vehicle  combinations 
and  receive  Its  apportionment  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  108(b)  of  tbe  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1966  nor  shall  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  approve  any  project  under 
section  106  of  such  Act  In  any  State  which 
enacta  or  enforces  any  law  which  Is  not  in 
accordance  with  such  length  limit.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  for  a 
tractor  semitrailer  or  a  semitrailer-trailer 
combination,  the  maximum  allowable  dimen- 
sion from  the  back  of  the  cab  or  cab/sleeper 
to  the  rearmost  point  on  the  trailer  shall  be 
15  feet  less  then  the  maximum  overall  allow- 
able length  for  the  convblnatlon,  and  the 
overall  allowable  length  for  a  tractor  semi- 
trailer-trailer combination  shall  be  at  least 
10  feet  longer  than  that  for  a  tractor-semi- 
trailer combination.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  a  State  may  permit 
the  continued  use  of  semitrailers,  trailers,  or 
combinations  thereof  which  were  actually  in 
use  and  which  were  within  lawful  length 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Carrier  Reform 
Act  of  1980". 

TITLE  I 

PVBPOSE    or  THE   ACT 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  is  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unnecessary 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

CONCRBSSIONAL   FIIfDINOS 

Sic.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  a 
safe,  sound,  competitive,  and  fuel  efficient 
motor  carrier  system  Is  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  national  economy  and  a 
strong  national  defense:  that  the  statutes 
governing  Federal  regulation  of  the  motor 
carrier  industry  are  outdated  and  must  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  transportation  needs 
and  realities  of  the  1980'8;  that  historically 
the  existing  regulatory  structure  has  tended 
to  inhibit  market  entry,  carrier  growth,  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  equipment  and  energy 
resources,  and  opportunities  for  minorities 
and  others  to  entar  tbe  trucking  industry; 
that  protective  regulation  has  resulted  In 
ooeratlng  Inefficiencies  and  anticompetitive 
pricing:  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty felt  by  the  Nation's  transportation  In- 
dustry, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  given  explicit  direction  for  regula- 
tion of  the  motor  carrier  Industry  and  well- 
defined  parameters  within  which  It  may  act 
pursuant  to  congressional  policy;  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  not 
attempt  to  go  beyond  the  powers  vested  in 
It  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  other 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress;  and  that 
legislative  and  resulting  changes  should  be 
Implemented  with  the  least  amount  of  dis- 
ruption to  the  transportation  system  con- 
sistent with  the  scope  of  the  reforms  enacted. 

The  appropriate  authorization  committees 
of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic  oversight 
hearings  on  the  effecta  of  this  legislation,  no 
less  than  annually  for  the  first  5  years  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act  to  Insure  that 
the  Act  Is  being  implemented  according  to 
congressional  Intant  and  purpose. 

NATIONAL   TmANSPORTATTON   POUCT 

&c.  4.  Section  10101(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragn4>h  (6)  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  substituting  ";"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  "Indus- 
try." and  substituting  "indiistry;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  transportation  of 
property  by  motor  carrier,  to  promote  com- 


petitive and  efficient  transportation  services 
in  order  to  (A)  meet  the  needs  of  shippers 
and  receivers;  (B)  allow  a  variety  of  quality 
and  price  options  to  meet  changing  market 
demands  and  the  diverse  requirements  of  the 
shipping  public;  (C)  allow  the  most  produc- 
tive use  of  equipment  and  energy  resources; 
(D)  enable  efficient  and  well-managed  car- 
riers to  earn  adequate  proflta.  attract  capital, 
and  maintain  fair  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions; (E)  provide  and  maintain  service  to 
small  communities  and  small  shippers:  and 
(F)  Improve  and  maintain  a  sound,  safe  and 
competitive  privately  owned  motor  carrier 
system;  and  (O)  promote  greater  participa- 
tion by  minorities  In  the  motor  carrier  sys- 
tem.". 

MOTOR   CARRIER   ENTRT    POLICY 

Sec.  5.  Section  10922  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "of  pas- 
sengers" after  "motor  common  carrier"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(d).  (e),  and  (f).  and  all  cross  references 
thereto,  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e),  (f).  and 
(g).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  person  authorizing  that  person 
to  provide  transportation  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  this  sub- 
chapter as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  prop- 
erty— 

"(A)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide 
the  transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the 
certificate  and  to  comply  with  this  subtitle 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Commission;  and 

'('B)  unless  the  Commission  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  the 
record,  that  the  transportation  to  be  pro- 
vided would  be  inconsistent  with  the  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
In  making  a  determination  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(1)  the  transportation  policy  set  forth  In 
section  1010(a)   of  this  title; 

"(II)  evidence  of  public  support  for  an 
application  or  other  demonstration  of  public 
need:  and 

"(Hi)  the  effect  on  existing  carriers,  but 
shall  not  find  that  diversion  of  revenue  or 
traffic  from  an  existing  carrier  is  in  and  of 
Itself  inconsistent  with  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 

"(3)  In  no  event  may  the  Commission 
Issue  any  certificate  based  upon  general  find- 
ings regarding  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity developed  in  rulemaking  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(l)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
for  applications  for  authority  to  provide — 

"(A)  transportation  to  any  community  not 
regularly  served  by  a  motor  carrier  of  prop- 
erty certificated  under  this  section; 

"(B)  transportation  services  as  a  direct 
substitute  complete  abandonment  of  rail 
service  In  a  community  If  such  application 
Is  filed  no  later  than  130  days  after  such 
abandonment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commission; 

"(C)  transportation  under  a  Government 
bin  of  lading  of  commodities  other  than 
used  household  goods,  hazardous  or  secret 
materials,  and  sensitive  weapons  and  muni- 
tions; or 

"(D)  transportation  of  shlpmenta  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds  or  less  if  transported  In  a 
motor  vehicle  In  which  no  one  package 
exceeds  100  pounds:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  any  carrier  holding  authority  under 
this  subparagraph  operating  one  or  more 
commercial  motor  vehicles  with  a  gross 
vehicle  weight  rating  of  10,000  pounds  or 
greater  shall  be  subject  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  with 
respect  to  Ita  entire  operations.  Including  the 
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operations  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
with  gross  vehicle  weight  ratings  less  than 
10.000  pounds. 

"(4)  No  motor  carrier  of  property  may 
protest  an  application  to  provide  transporta- 
tion as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  property 
filed  under  this  section  unless — 

"(A)  it  possesses  authority  to  handle,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  traffic  for  which  au- 
thority Is  applied.  Is  willing  and  able  to 
provide  service  that  meets  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  shippers  lAvolved,  and  has  per- 
formed service  within  the  scope  of  the  ap- 
plication during  the  previous  13-month 
period; 

"(B)  It  has  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion an  application  filed  prior  In  time  to  the 
application  being  considered  for  substantially 
the  same  traffic;  or 

"(C)  the  Commission  grants  leave  to  In- 
tervene upon  a  showing  of  other  legitimate 
Interests  that  are  not  contrary  to  the  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  in  section  10101(a) 
of  this  title. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  no  con- 
tract motor  carrier  of  property  may  protest 
an  application  to  provide  transportation  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  property  filed  under 
this  section.". 

REMOVAL    OF    CERTAIN    RESTRICTIONS    ON    MOTOR 
CARRIER    OPERATION 

SEC.  6.  Section  10922  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)(1)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall — 

"(A)  eliminate  gateway  restrictions  and 
clrcultlous  route  limitations  Imposed  upon 
motor  common  carriers  of  property;  and 

"(B)  Implement,  by  regulation,  expedited 
procedures  to  process  applications  of  Indi- 
vidual motor  carriers  of  property  seeking 
removal  of  operating  restrictions   in  order 


"(1)  reasonably  broaden  the  categories  of 
commodities  authorized  by  the  carrier's  cer- 
tificate or  permit; 

"(11)  authorize  transportation  or  service 
to  intermediate  points  on  the  carrier's  routes; 

"(Hi)  provide  round-trip  authority  where 
only  one-way  authority  exists; 

"(Iv)  eliminate  unreasonable  or  excessively 
narrow  territorial  limitations;  or 

"(V)  eliminate  any  other  unreasonable  re- 
striction that  the  Commission  deems  to  be 
wasteful  of  fuel,  inefficient,  or  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

"(2)  "Hie  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1) 
(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  provide  for  final 
Commission  action  upon  such  applications 
by  no  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
the  application  is  filed  with  the  Commission 
except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  Commission  may  extend  such  deadline 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  90  additional 
days.  Such  regulations  shall  also  provide 
for  notice  and  the  opportunity  for  inter- 
ested parties  to  comment,  but  need  not  pro- 
vide for  oral  evidentiary  hearings.  In  grant- 
ing or  denying  applications  under  subpara- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider,  among  other  things, 
the  Impact  of  the  pr(^x)6ed  restriction  re- 
moval upon  the  consumption  of  energy  re- 
sources, potential  cost  savings  and  Improved 
efficiency,  and  the  transportation  policy  set 
forth  in  section  10101(a)  of  this  title.  The 
Commission  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  providing  and  maintaining  service  to 
wnall  or  rural  conununltles  and  small 
shippers.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  10626(a)(6)  of  title 
*l>.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of 
property  consisting  of— 


"(A)   Uvestock; 

"(B)  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or 
aquacultural  commodities  (other  than  man- 
ufactured producta  thereof  except  If  other- 
wise exempt  under  this  section); 

"(C)  food  and  edible  products,  whether 
processed  or  not,  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption, or  byproducta  thereof;   or 

"(D)  Mi'mai  feed,  agricultural  seeds  and 
planta,  agricultural  limestone  and  other  soil 
conditioners,  or  nonhazardous  agricultural 
chemicals  and  fertilizers.". 

(b)  Section  10526(a)(8)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  in- 
cidental to  transportation  by  aircraft,  and 
transportation  of  property  (including  bag- 
gage) by  motor  vehicle  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous movement  which,  prior  or  subse- 
quent thereto,  has  been  or  will  be  trans- 
ported by  an  air  carrier  or,  to  the  extent 
so  agreed  by  the  United  States,  by  a  foreign 
air  carrier,  or  occasional  transportation  of 
property  by  motor  vehicle  in  lieu  of  trans- 
portation by  aircraft  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  or  mechanical  failure  of 
the  aircraft  or  other  causes  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  carrier  or 
shipper;". 

(c)  Section  10526 (a)  of  title  4,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  (1) 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
(2)    adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  in- 
cidental to  movement  by  rail,  including 
transportation  of  property  by  motor  vehicle 
for  any  distance  as  part  of  a  continuous 
movement  which,  prior  w  subsequent  there- 
to, has  been  or  will  be  transported  by  rail, 
or  occasional  transportation  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  in  lieu  of  transportation  by 
rail  because  of  mechanical  failure,  accident, 
or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
carrier  or  shipper;  or 

"(11)  transportation  of  used  pallets  and. 
other  shipping  devices  and  used  empty  con- 
tainers. Including  intermodal  cargo  con- 
tainers." 

EITICIENT  POOO  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  8.   (a)   Subchapter  n  of  chapter  107 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"5  10732.    Food  and  grocery  transportation 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  a  seller  of 
food  and  grocery  products  using  a  uniform 
zone  delivery  pricing  system  to  compensate 
a  customer  who  picks  up  purchased  food 
and  grocery  products  at  the  shipping  point 
of  the  seller.  Such  compensation  shall  be 
available  to  all  customers  of  the  seller  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  and  may  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  to  the  seller  of  deUvery  to 
such  customer.". 

(b)  The  Index  for  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
107  of  title  49,  United  Satete  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereo*  the  follow- 
ing: 
"10732.  Pood  and  grocery  transportation.". 

PRIVATE  CARRIAGE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  10524  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  designating  tbe 
existing  language  as  subsection  (a)  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  transportation 
described  in  subsecUon  (a),  the  Commission 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  transporta- 
tion for  compensation  provided  by  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  corporate  family  for 
other  members  ot  the  same  corporate  family 
if— 

"(1)  the  parent  notifies  the  Commission 
of  Its  Intent  or  one  of  Its  subsidiaries'  Intent 
to  provide  the  transportation; 

"(3)  tbe  notice  contains  a  list  of  partici- 
pating subsidiaries  and  an  affidavit  that  the 


parent  owns  a  100  percent  interest  In  each  of 
the  subsidiaries; 

"(3)  the  Commission  publlabee  tbe  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  SO  d*ys  ol 
receipt;  and 

"(4)  a  Commission -receipted  and  returned 
copy  Is  carried  In  the  cab  <rf  all  vehicles  con- 
ducting the  transportation. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
'corporate  family'  means  a  corporation  or 
group  of  corporations  consisting  of  a  parent 
and  all  subsidiaries  in  which  tbe  parent 
owns  a  100  percent  interest  in  each  of  tbe 
subsidiaries.". 

(b)  Section  10103(18)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inaerting  "or  * 
member  of  a  omporate  family  as  defined  In 
section  10624(c)  of  this  Utle."  Immediately 
after  "means  a  person,". 

MOTOC  CONTRACT  CARRIISS 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Section  10108(19)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ",  other  than  a  motor  common  carrier," 
and  by  striking  "a  person  or  a  limited  num- 
ber of"  and  substituting  "one  or  more". 

(2)  Section  10923(b)  (2)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph    (A). 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B), 
(C),  and  (D),  and  all  cross  references  there- 
to, as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C).  re- 
spectively;  and 

(C)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B) ,  as  so 
redesignated  by  this  Act,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  effect  that  granting  the  permit 
would  have  on  the  protesting  carriers  if 
such  grant  would  endanger  or  Impair  their 
operations  to  an  extent  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest;   and". 

(3)  Section  10923(b)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  motor  carrier  ol  property  may  pro- 
ten  an  application  to  provide  transportation 
as  a  motor  contract  carrier  of  property  filed 
under  this  section  unless — 

"(A)  it  possesses  authority  to  handle,  in 
whole  cr  In  part,  the  traffic  for  which  author- 
ity is  applied,  is  willing  and  able  to  provide 
service  that  meets  the  reasonable  needs  of 
the  shippers  Involved,  and  has  performed 
service  within  the  scope  of  the  application 
during  the  previous  12-month  period; 

"(B)  it  has  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion an  application  filed  prior  in  time  to  the 
application  being  considered  tor  substan- 
tially tbe  same  traffic;  or 

"(C)  the  Commission  grants  leave  to  in- 
tervene upon  a  showing  of  other  legitimate 
Interests  that  are  not  contrary  to  tbe  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  in  section  10101(a) 
of  this  Utle.". 

(4)  Section  10923(d)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Cede,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragiapb  (1) 
by  inserting  the  following  Immediately  be- 
fore tbe  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  except 
that  In  the  case  of  a  contract  carrier,  the 
Commission  may  not  require  a  contract 
carrier  to  limit  Its  operations  to  carriage  for 
a  particular  Industry  or  within  a  particular 
geographic  area";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "or  num- 
ber". 

(b)  Section  10930(a)  of  Utle  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "both  a 
certliscate  cf  a  motor  common  carrier  and 
a  permit  of  a  motor  contract  carrier  Issued 
under  this  subchapter,  or",  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  if  a  person  controls,  is  controlled  by. 
or  is  under  common  control  with,  another 
person,  cne  of  them  may  not  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  water  common  carrier,  while  the 
other  holds  a  permit  of  a  water  contract 
carrier,  to  transport  property  over  the 
route  or  in  the  came  area.". 
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10740  of  Utle  49.  United  States 


Action  10708  of  title  49.  United 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
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prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  propoeed 
rate;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  rate  that 
is  to  take  effect  after  the  elimination  of 
antitrust  Immunity  for  the  discussion  of  or 
voting  on  single-line  rates  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10706(b)(3)(D)  of  this  title,  the  rate 
in  effect  1  year  prior  to  tbe  effective  date  of 
the  proposed  rate  shall  be  adjusted  to  re- 
fiect  changes  In  the  Producers  Price  Index, 
as  published  by  tbe  Department  of  Ijabor, 
that  have  occiured  during  tbe  1-year  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  propoaed 
rate. 

"(4)  Any  rate  implemented  by  a  carrier 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  In  section 
13  of  title  16.  In  addition,  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  limit  the  Commission's 
authority  to  suspend  and  Investigate  pro- 
posed rates  on  the  basis  that  such  rates  may 
violate  the  provisions  of  section  10741  of 
this  title  or  constitute  predatory  practices 
in  contravention  of  the  transportation 
policy  set  forth  in  section  10101(a)  of  this 
title.". 

auus  or  eatemaking 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  10701  of  tlUe  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  proceedings  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rate  levels  for  a  motor  carrier 
of  property  or  group  of  motor  carriers  of 
property,  or  In  proceedings  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a  territorial  rate  structure 
where  rates  are  proposed  through  agreements 
authorized  by  section  10706  of  this  title,  the 
Commission  shall  authorize  revenue  levels 
that  are  adequate  under  honest,  economical, 
and  efllclent  management  to  cover  total  op- 
erating expenses,  including  the  operation  of 
leased  equipment,  and  depreciation,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  standards  and  proce- 
dures adopted  by  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection  shall  allow  the  carriers  to  achieve 
revenue  levels  that  will  provide  a  flow  of  net 
income,  plus  depreciation,  adequate  to  sup- 
port prudent  capital  outlays,  assure  the  re- 
payment of  a  reasonable  level  of  debt,  permit 
the  raising  of  needed  equity  capital,  attract 
and  retain  capital  in  amounts  adequate  to 
provide  a  sound  motor  carrier  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  take  Into 
account  reasonable  estimated  or  foreseeable 
future  costs.". 

(b)  Section  10704(b)  (2)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  When  prescribing  a  rate,  classifi- 
cation, rule,  or  practice  for  transportation  or 
service  by  common  carriers,  other  than  by 
rail  carrier,  the  Commission  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors,  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
scribed rate,  classification,  rule,  or  practice 
on  the  movement  of  traffic  by  that  carrier. 

"(B)  When  prescribing  a  rate,  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  practice  for  transportation  or 
service  by  common  carriers  other  than  by 
rail  carrier  or  motor  carrier  of  property  the 
Commission  shall  consider,  among  other  fac- 
tors, the  need  for  revenues  that  are  sufficient, 
under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  let  the  carrier  provide  transpor- 
tation or  service.". 

KATX  BtraXATTS 

Sic.  13.  (a)  Section  10706  of  tlUe  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  and 
(h),  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  and  (1),  respectively,  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  after  subsection 

(»): 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 'single-line  rate'  refers  to  a  rate, 
charge,  or  allowance  by  a  single  motor  car- 
rier of  property  that  is  applicable  only  over 
its  line  and  for  which  the  transportation  can 
be  provided  by  that  carrier. 

"(3)  As  provided  by  this  subsection,  motor 
common  carriers  of  property  may  enter  into 
agreements  between  two  or  more  such  car- 


riers concmming  rates  (including  charges  be- 
tween carriers  and  compensation  paid  or 
received  for  the  use  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment), allowances,  classifications,  divisions, 
or  rules  related  to  them,  or  procediues  for 
Joint  consideration,  initiation,  or  establish- 
ment of  them.  Such  agreements  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Comnilsslon  for  approval  by 
any  carrier  or  carriers  party  thereto  and 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  upon  a 
finding  that  the  agreement  fulfills  each  re- 
quirement of  this  subsection,  unless  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  agreement  is  in- 
consistent with  the  transportation  policy  set 
forth  in  section  10101(a)  of  this  title.  The 
Commission  may  require  compliance  with 
reasonable  conditions  consistent  with  this 
subtitle  to  assure  that  the  agreeiment  fur- 
thers that  transportation  policy.  If  the  Com- 
mission approves  the  agreement,  it  may  be 
made  and  carried  out  under  its  terms  and 
under  the  conditions  required  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  in 
section  13  of  title  16,  do  not  apply  to  parties 
and  other  persons  with  respect  to  making 
or  carrying  out  the  agreement. 

"(3)  Agreement  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subsection  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  only  if  each  of 
the  following  conditions  are  met: 

"(A)  Each  carrier  party  to  an  agreement 
must  file  with  the  Commission  a  verified 
statement  that  specifies  its  name,  mailing 
address,  and  telephone  number  of  its  main 
office;  the  names  of  each  of  its  affiliates;  the 
names,  addresses,  and  affiliates  of  each  of  its 
officers  and  directors;  the  names,  addresses, 
and  afllllates  of  each  person,  together  with 
an  affiliate,  owning  or  controlling  any  debt, 
equity,  or  security  Interest  in  It  having  a 
value  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'afllllate' 
means  a  person  controlling,  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  or  ownership  wlUi 
another  person  and  'ownership'  means 
equity  holdings  in  a  business  entity  of  at 
least  5  percent. 

"(B)  Any  organisation  established  or  con- 
tinued under  an  agreement  {^proved  under 
this  subsection  must  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(1)  the  organization  may  allow  any  mem- 
ber carrier  to  dlscviss  any  rate  proposal 
docketed  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(3)  (C)  of  this  paragn^h  but  after  January 
1,  1981,  only  those  carriers  with  authority  to 
participate  In  the  transportation  to  which 
the  rate  proposal  applies  may  vote  upon 
such  rate  proposal; 

"(11)  the  organization  may  not  Interfere 
with  each  carriers  right  of  Independent  ac- 
tion and  may  not  change  or  cancel  any  rate 
established  by  Independent  action  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  other 
than  a  general  Increase  or  broad  rate  restruc- 
turing, except  that  changes  In  such  rates  may 
be  effected,  with  the  consent  of  the  carrier 
or  carriers  that  initiated  the  Independent 
action,  for  the  purpose  of  tariff  simplifica- 
tion, removal  of  dlscrlmlnation,^or  elimina- 
tion of  obsolete  items; 

"(111)  the  organization  may  not  file  a  pro- 
test or  complaint  with  the  Commission 
against  any  tariff  Item  published  by  or  for 
the  account  of  any  motor  carrier  of  prop- 
erty; 

"(Iv)  the  organization  may  not  permit  one 
of  its  employees  or  any  employee  committee 
to  docket  or  act  upon  any  proposal  effecting  a 
change  in  any  tariff  item  published  by  or  for 
the  account  of  any  of  its  member  carriers; 

"(V)  upon  request,  the  organization  must 
divulge  to  any  person  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ponent of  a  rule  or  rate  docketed  with  It, 
must  admit  any  person  to  any  meeting  at 
which  rates  or  rules  will  be  discussed  or 
voted  upon,  and  must  divulge  to  any  person 
the  vote  cast  by  any  member  carrier  on  any 
proposal  before  tbe  organisation; 

"(vi)  the  organization  may  not  allow  a 
carrier  to  vote  for  one  or  more  other  carriers 
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without  specific  written  authority  from  the 
carrier  being  represented;  and 

"(vll)  the  organization  shall  make  a  final 
disposition  of  a  rule  or  rate  docketed  with 
It  by  the  120th  day  after  tbe  proposal  is 
docketed  unless  unusual  circumstances  re- 
quire a  greater  period  of  time.  Any  such 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  120th  day  after 
the  proposal  Is  docketed  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Commission. 

"(C)  No  agreement  approved  under  this 
subsection  may  provide  for  discussion  of  or 
voting  on  rates  {M-oposed  pursuant  to  section 
10708(d)   of  this  title. 

"(D)  Effective  July  1,  1938,  no  agreement 
approved  under  this  subsection  may  provide 
for  discussion  of  or  voting  upon  single-line 
rates. 

"(E)  In  any  proceeding  In  which  a  parity 
to  such  proceeding  alleges  that  a  carrier 
voted,  discussed  or  agreed-  on  a  rate  or  allow- 
ance in  violation  of  this  subsection,  that 
party  has  the  burden  of  showing  Uiat  the 
vote,  discussion  w  agreement  occurred.  A 
showing  of  parallel  behavior  does  not  satisfy 
that  burden  by  Itself. 

"(F)  The  Commission  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, determine  reasonable  quorum  stand- 
ards to  be  applied  for  meetings  of  organiza- 
tions established  or  continued  under  an 
agreement  approved  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Study 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Ratemaklng  Study  Commission,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Study  Cotnmisslon". 

(2)  The  Study  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  collective  ratemaking  process  of  motor 
common  carriers  and  upon  the  need  or  lack 
of  need  for  continued  antitrust  Immunity 
therefor.  Such  study  shall  estimate  the  im- 
pact of  the  elimination  of  such  immunity 
upon  rate  levels  and  rate  structures,  and 
describe  the  Impact  of  the  elimination  of 
such  Immunity  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  its  staff.  The  study 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  effect 
of  the  elimination  of  such  Immunity  upon 
rural  areas  and  small  communities. 

(3)  Such  Study  Commission  shall  be  com- 
prised of  nine  members  as  follows: 

(A)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Seuate,  two  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Trtuisportatlon  and  one  from  the 
membership  of  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; 

(B)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two 
from  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  one 
from  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  and 

(C)  three  members  of  the  public  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  from  the  mem- 
bership of  national  trade  associations  of 
shippers,  one  from  the  membership  of  the 
national  trade  association  of  motor  carriers. 

(4)  The  Study  Commission  shall  not  later 
than  July  i,  1982,  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  its  final  report  including 
Its  findings  and  recommendations.  The  Study 
Commission  shaU  cease  to  exist  6  months 
after  subnUssion  of  such  report.  All  records 
and  papers  of  the  Study  Commission  shall 
thereupon  be  delivered  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  for  deposit  in  the 
Archives  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Study  Commis- 
sion, who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  among  its  members,  shall  request 
the  head  of  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  which  has  an  interest  In  or  a  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  motor  carrier  collec- 
tive ratemaklng  to  appoint,  and  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  shall  appoint,  a 
liaison  officer  who  shall  work  cloeely  with 
the  Study  Commission  and  its  staff  in  mat- 
ters perUlnlng  to  this  subsection.  Such  de- 
partmenta  and  agencies  shall  include,  but 
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not  be  limited  to,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  the  Study 
Commission  shall  seek  the  advice  of  various 
groups  interested  in  motor  carrier  collective 
ratemaklng  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  organizations  working  in  tbe  fields 
of  transportation. 

(7)  (A)  Tbe  Study  Commission  or.  on  au- 
thorization of  the  Study  Commission,  any 
Committee  of  two  or  more  members  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Study  Commission  or  such  authorized  com- 
mittee  may   deem   advisable. 

(B)  The  Study  Commission  is  authorized 
to  secure  from  any  department,  agency,  or 
Individual  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  any  information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  subsection  and  each  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation to  the  Study  Conunlsslon  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

(8)  (A)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Study  Commission  shall 
serve  without  comiwnsatlon  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  Members 
of  Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  per  diem  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Study  Commission. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Study  Commission, 
except  Members  of  Congress  shall  each  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  GS-18,  as 
provided  In  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6332  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel 
expenses,  per  diem  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  sub- 
sistence and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  performance  of  duties 
while  serving  as  a  Study  Commission 
member. 

(9)  (A)  The  Study  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
a  staff  director,  and  such  additional  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  The  Director  and  person- 
nel may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
covering  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  Any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may 
be  employed  by  the  Study  Commission  8hal\ 
retain  civil  service  status  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  statiis  or  privilege.  In  no 
event  shall  an  employee  other  than  the  staff 
lilrector  receive  as  compensation  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  0&-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ire«  of  experts  and  consvitants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS-18.  as  provided 
in  t^e  General  Sche<*ule  under  section  6332 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(B)  Tbe  staff  director  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  Level  2  of  tbe  Executive  Schedule 
in  subchapter  n  of  chapter  63  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

(10)  The  Study  Commission  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  for 
studies  and  surveys  with  public  and  private 
organizations  and,  if  necessary,  to  transfer 
funds  to  Federal  agencies  from  sums  appro- 


priated pursuant  to  this  subaection  to  carry 

out  such  of  its  duties  as  the  Study  Commis- 
sion determines  can  beat  be  carried  out  in 
that  manner. 

( 11 )  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Study  Commission  shall  not  effect  Its  powers 
or  functions  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  tbe  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(12)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  for  fiscal  years  commencing  on 
or  after  October  1,  1980,  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  »3,000,000  to  carry  out  this  stib- 
sectlon.  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  to  tbe  Study 
Commission  until  expended  except  that  any 
such  fluids  which  remain  unobligated  on  tbe 
date  that  the  Study  Commission  ceases  to 
exist  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  deposit  In  tbe  general 
fund  of  tbe  United  States  Treasury. 

(c)  Section  10706(c)  of  tlUe  4B.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  la 
amended  by  striking  "(except  a  rail  carrier)" 
and  substituting  "(except  a  rail  carrier  or  a 
motor  carrier  of  property)". 

(d)  Section  10706  of  title  40,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  in  subsections  (d),  (f).  and  (g).  as 
so  redesignated  by  this  Act.  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)  or  (b) "  and  substituting  "subsec- 
tion (a),  (b)  or  (c)";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (f),  as  so  redesignated 
by  this  Act.  by  Inserting  "or  (c)"  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence. 

Ltncrafo 
Sac.   14.   (a)(1)    Sulschapter  I  of  chapter 

III  of  subtitle  IV  of  tlUe  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  section  immediately  after  section  11108: 
"i  11109.  Loading  and  unloading  motor  ve- 
hicles 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  exemption  pro- 
vided in  this  subtitle,  whenever  a  consignor 
or  consignee  requires  that  persons  who  own 
or  operate  motor  vehicles  transporting  prod- 
ucts moving  in  interstate  commerce  be 
assisted  in  loading  or  unloading  of  such 
vehicles,  the  consignor  or  consignee  shall  be 
responsible  for  providing  that  assistance  or 
must  compensate  the  persons  who  own  or 
operate  such  vehicles  for  all  coots  associated 
with  securing  and  compensating  the  person 
providing  the  assistance. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unUwful  to  coerce  or  at- 
tempt to  coerce  a  person  who  owns  or  op- 
erates motor  vehicles  transporting  products 
moving  in  interstate  commerce  to  employ 
loading  or  unloading  assistance  which  con- 
signors or  consignees  do  not  require  or  which 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  motor  vehicles 
would  not  otherwise  employ.". 

(2)  The  index  to  chapter  111  of  subtitle 

IV  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  item  11108: 
"11109.  Loading  and  unloading  motor  vehi- 
cles.". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  119  of  Utle  49,  United 
State  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  immediately  after  section 
11902: 

"!  11902a  Penalties  for  violations  of  rules  re- 
lating to  loading  and  unloading 
motor  vehicles 

"(a)  Any  person  knowingly  authorising, 
consenting  to,  or  permitting  a  violation  of 
secUon  11109(a)  of  thU  UUe  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  a  dvil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  •10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(b)  Any  person  that  violates  section 
11109(b)  of  this  Utle  ahaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
2  years,  or  both.". 

(2)  The  Index  for  chapter  119  of  utle  •■. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  foUowing  lmmedl»tely  after  item  ntoa: 
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'11903*.  F«n«^M  for  Tl<dmtlona  of  rules  re- 
l*tti  ig  to  loMllztg  Knd  iinloMUng 
•nd  unloMllng  motor  ▼ehldes.". 
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Foouiro  aatAHOMatmtm 
Sec.  18.  Section  11343  of  tiUe  40,  "United 
Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  language  in  subsection 
(a)  following  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
and  (d),  and  all  cross  references  thereto,  as 
subsections  (c),  (d) ,  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inaertlng  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion Immediately  after  subsection  (a)  : 

"(b)  Any  motor  common  carrier  of  prop- 
erty that  Is  a  party  to  such  an  agreement 
or  combination  may  apply  for  Commiaaon 
approval  of  such  agreement  or  combination 
by  filing  said  agreement  or  combination  with 
the  Commission  not  less  than  60  days  be- 
fore Ite  effective  date.  Prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  agreement  or  combination,  the 
Commission    shall    determine   whether   the 
agreement  or  combination  Is  of  major  trans- 
portation Importance  and  whether  there  Is 
substantial   likelihood  that   the   agreement 
or  combination  will  unduly  restrain  competi- 
tion.   If   the    Commission   determines   that 
neither  of  these  two  factors  exlste,  It  shall, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  contained  In  the 
agreement  or  combination  and  without  hear- 
ing, approve  the  agreement  or  combination. 
If  the  Commission  determines  either  that  the 
agreement  or  combination  Is  of  major  trans- 
portation Importance  or  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial   likelihood   that   the   agreement  or 
combination  will   unduly  restrain  competi- 
tion,  the   Commission   shall    enter    upon   a 
hearing  concerning  whether  the  agreement 
or  combination   will   be  In  the  Interest  of 
better  service  to  the  public  or  of  economy 
In   operation   and    whether   It    will   unduly 
restrain  competition;  and  shall  suspend  op- 
eration of  such  agreement  or  combination 
pending    such    hearing    and    final    decision 
thereon.  After  full  hearing,  the  Commission 
shall  (1)  indicate  to  what  extent  It  finds  that 
the  agreement  or  combination  will  be  In  the 
Interest  of  better  service  to  the  public  or  of 
economy  In  operation,  and  will  not  imduly 
restrain  competition,  and  (2)  to  that  extent, 
approve    and    authorize    the    agreement    or 
combination.  If  swsented  to  by  all  the  car- 
riers party  to  the  agreement  or  combination, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  for 
such  consideration  between  such  carriers  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  shall  be 
found   by  the  Commission  to  be  just   and 
reasonable.". 

JOINT   BATES   AWD   THBOUGH    BOXTrXS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  10703(b)  of  title  40, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  n  (insofar  as  moter  carriers  of  property 
are  concerned)"  Inmiediately  after  "sub- 
chapter I". 

(b)  Section  10706(a)  of  title  40,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  by  strlldng  "(except  a  motor  common 
carrier  of  property) "; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph Immediately  after  paragraph  (2) : 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  not  require  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  property,  without 
Its  consent,  to  Include  In  such  through  route 
substantially  less  than  the  entire  length  of 
Its  route  and  the  route  of  any  intermediate 
carrier  operated  In  conjunction  and  under  a 
common  management  or  control  with  such 
motor  common  carrier  of  property  which  lies 
between  the  termini  of  such  proposed 
through  routes  (A)  unless  such  Inclusion 
of  lines  would  make  the  through  route  un- 
reasonably circuitous  as  compared  with  an- 
other practicable  through  route  which  co\Ud 
otherwise  be  established  or  (B)  unless  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  through  route 
proposed  to  be  established  Is  needed  In  order 
to  provide  adequate,  more  efficient  or  more 
economic  transportation,  except  that,  in  pre- 


scribing through  routes  the  Conunisslon 
shall,  so  far  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest,  and  subject  to  the  foregoing  limi- 
tations in  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  give  reason- 
able preference  to  the  carrier  which  origi- 
nates the  traffic.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10706 
(b)  of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "rail  or  water  carrier" 
and  substituting  "rail  carrier,  motor  carrier 
of  property,  or  water  carrier". 

(d)  Section  10706  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  and  all  cross 
references  thereto,  as  subsections  (e),  (f), 
and  (g),  respectively,  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  Immediately  after 
£ub3e:tlon  (c) : 

"(d)  All  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers  of 
property,  or  water  carriers  party  to  a  through 
route  and  joint  rate  whether  established  by 
such  carriers  under  section  10703  of  this  title 
or  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section  shall  promptly  pay  divisions  or  make 
Interline  settlements,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  other  carriers  party  to  such  through 
route  and  joint  rate.  In  the  event  of  undue 
delinquency  in  the  settlement  of  such  di- 
visions or  interline  fettlemente,  such  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  may  be  suspended  or 
canceled  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10706(e) 
of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking  "a 
rail  or  water  conunon  carrier  tariff"  and 
substituting  "a  tariff  of  a  rail  carrier,  motor 
carrier  of  property,  or  water  carrier". 

TEMPORAKT    AUTHOBnTES   AND   BMEBGEMCT 
TEMPOBART    AUTHOBTnES 

Sec.  20.  Section  10038  of  title  40,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  designating  the  existing  section  as 
subsection  "(a) "; 

(2)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  "of  passengers"  af- 
ter "motor  carrier"  each  time  that  term 
appears;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Without  reg;ard  to  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  6  of  title  6,  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Conunisslon, 
may  grant  a  motor  carrier  of  property  tem- 
porary authority  to  provide  transportation  to 
a  place  or  In  an  area  having  no  motor  carrier 
of  property  capable  of  meeting  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  place  or  area.  Unless 
suspended  or  revoked,  the  Ccanmlsslon  may 
grant  the  temporary  authority  for  not  more 
than  270  days.  A  grant  of  temporary  au- 
thority does  not  establish  a  presumption 
that  permanent  authority  to  provide  trans- 
portation will  be  granted  under  this  sub- 
ch^ter. 

"(3)  The  Conunisslon  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  under  this 
subsection  no  later  tlian  90  days  after  the 
date  the  application  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(c)(1)  Without  regard  to  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchaoter 
n  of  chapter  6  of  title  6,  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
may  grant  a  motor  carrier  of  property 
emergency  temporary  authority  to  provide 
transportation  to  a  place  or  in  an  area 
having  no  motor  carrier  of  property  capable 
of  meeting  the  inunediate  needs  of  the  place 
or  area,  if  the  Commission  determines  tliat 
due  to  emergency  conditions,  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  process  an  application  for 
temporary  authority  imder  subsectlmi  (b) 
of  this  section.  Unless  susoended  or  revoked, 
the  Commission  may  grant  the  emergency 
temporary  authority  for  not  more  than  30 
days  unless  extended  bv  the  Commission  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  00  days.  A  grant 
of  emergency  temporary  authority  does  not 


establish  a  presumption  that  pormaaent 
authority  to  provide  transportation  will  be 
granted  under  this  subchapter. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  under  this 
subsection  no  later  than  15  days  after  the 
application  Is  filed  with  the  Commission.". 

PBOCEDUBAL    RETOBM 

Sbc.  21.  (a)  Section  10322  of  title  49,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  10322.  Commission   action   and    appellate 
procedures  in  non-raU  proceedings 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  a  matter  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
over  which  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
under  chapter  106  of  this  title,  except  a 
matter  mvolving  a  rail  carrier  providing 
transportation  subject  to  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  und^r  subchapter  I  of  that  chap- 
ter. Other  sections  of  this  subtitle  supersede 
this  section  to  ttie  extent  ttiat  they  are  In- 
consistent with  Ite  provisions  related  to 
deadlines. 

"(b)  Subject  to  other  provlaions  of  this 
subtitle  related  to  jurisdiction,  responsibil- 
ity for  making  an  initial  decision  may  be 
assigned  to  a  division,  a  Commissioner,  an 
employee  board,  a  joint  board,  or  an  em- 
ployee appointed  under  section  3105  of  title 
5.  If  evidence  Is  taken  at  a  public  hearing, 
or  If  the  Commission  has  found  that  an  Issue 
of  general  transportation  Importance  is  in- 
volved, all  evidentiary  proceedings  shall  be 
completed  by  the  180th  day  foUowing  Insti- 
tution of  the  proceeding,  and  the  initial  de- 
cision shall  be  completed  by  the  270th  day 
following  institution  of  the  proceeding.  In 
all  other  proceedings  subject  to  this  section, 
the  Initial  decision  shall  be  completed  by  the 
180th  day  following  Institution  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. When  testimony  Is  taken  at  a  public 
hearing,  the  Initial  decision  shall  Include 
specific  findings  of  fact;  conclusions  of  law; 
an  order;  and  justification  for  the  findings 
of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  order. 

"(c)  The  Commission  or  a  division  may 
void  the  requirement  for  an  initial  decision 
and  make  an  administratively  final  decision 
in  the  first  instance  upon  finding  that  the 
matter  involves  a  question  of  Commission 
policy,  a  new  or  novel  Issue  of  law,  or  an 
Issue  of  general  transportation  importance, 
or  that  waiver  of  the  initial  decision  is  re- 
quired for  the  timely  execution  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions.  If  the  requirement  for 
an  Initial  decision  is  waived,  an  administra- 
tively final  decision  shall  be  made  within  the 
time  limits  established  for  the  making  of 
initial  decisions  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  under  this  section, 
after  the  parties  have  had  at  least  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  evidence  in  written 
form,  they  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent argumente  to  the  initial  decisionmaker. 
The  decisionmaker  may  determine  whether 
argumente  should  be  presented  orally  or  In 
wrltlaj  and  may  require  that  written  argu- 
ment be  submitted  simultaneoxisly  with 
written  submissions  of  evidence,  and  that 
oral  argument  be  presented  immediately 
upon  the  close  of  an  oral  hearing.  Copies 
of  an  Initial  decision  shall  be  served  on  the 
parties. 

"(e)  Appeals  to  an  initial  decision  must 
be  filed  no  later  than  the  20th  day  after  it 
Is  served  on  the  parties,  imless  the  Com- 
mission extends  the  appeal  period.  The  time 
for  appeal  may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  20  days.  The  Com- 
mission, a  division,  or  an  emoloyee  board  may 
stay  the  effectiveness  of  an  initial  decision 
If  It  acta  within  the  initial  20-day  appeal 
period. 

"(f)  The  timely  filing  of  an  appeal  or  stay 
by  the  Commission  has  the  effect  of  auto- 
matically postponing  the  effective  date  of  an 
Initial  decision.  In  the  absence  of  a  timely 


appeal  or  stay,  the  initial  decision  becomes 
the  administratively  final  decision  of  the 
Commission  on  the  31st  day  after  it  is  served 
on  the  parties. 

"(g)(1)  ResponslbUity  for  reviewing  an  ini- 
tial decision  may  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission, a  division,  or  an  employee  board.  A 
decision  on  appeal  from  an  initial  decision 
shall  l>e  made  by  the  60th  day  following 
the  date  the  appeal  was  filed  or  the  60th  ^y 
following  the  date  upon  which  the  initial 
decision  was  stayed.  Review  may  be  on  the 
record  as  made  or  the  proceeding  may  be  re- 
opened for  the  receipt  of  further  evidence. 
A  decision  on  appeal  which  does  not  provide 
for  further  proceedings  shaU  be  adminis- 
tratively final  on  the  day  it  is  served  on  the 
parties. 

"(3)  If  a  proceeding  is  reopened,  a  decision 
shall  be  completed  within  120  days  of  the 
date  of  reopening.  If  an  initial  decision  Is 
Issued  after  reopening,  subsequent  actions 
shall  be  governed  by  subsections  (e)  and  (f ) 
and  paragraph  (g)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Commission  may,  at  any  time, 
on  ite  own  initiative,  because  of  material 
error,  new  evidence,  or  substantially  changed 
clrciunstances — 

"(A)  reopen  a  proceedmg; 

"(B)  grant  rehearing,  reargimient,  or  re- 
consideration; or 

"(C)  change  an  action. 
An  Interested  party  may  request  reopening, 
rehearing,  reargument.  or  reconsideration  im- 
der this  paragraph  under  regulations  of  the 
Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may,  by  rule,  provide 
for  appeals  from  an  administratively  final 
decision,  and  It  may  limit  the  issues  to  be 
considered  on  appeal  to  those  of  general 
transportation  importance. 

"(3)  When  a  proceeding  Is  reopened  by 
the  Commission  under  this  subsection,  an  ad- 
ministratively final  disposition  of  the  matter 
shall  be  made  within  120  days  after  the  deci- 
sion to  reopen  was  made. 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  stey  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  action  pending  final  determi- 
nation of  the  matter  under  this  subsection. 

"(1)  An  action  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated under  this  section  as  administratively 
final  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  It  Is  served 
on  the  parties,  and  a  civil  action  to  enforce, 
?njoln.  suspend,  or  set  aside  the  action  may 
be  filed  after  that  date. 

"(j)  In  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
Commission  may  extend  a  time  period  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  provided  that  the 
total  of  all  such  extensions  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aeeregate  more  than  90  days". 

(b)  Section  10323  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  renealed. 

(c)  (1)  Section  10334(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
sentence. 

(2)  Section  10324(c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  An  action  of  the  Commission  Is  en- 
forceable unless  the  Commission  stays  or 
postpones  an  action.". 

(d)  Section  10325  of  title  40.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  index  for  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
103  of  title  49.  United  States  Code  is 
"imended  by  striking  the  Items  that  relate  to 
sections  10333,  10324.  and  10326  and  substi- 
tuting the  following: 

"10323.  Repealed. 
"10324.  Commission  action. 
"10336.  Repealed". 

ENFOSCXMXNT 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  11701  (c)  of  title  40, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
"related  to  a  rail  carrier". 

'hi  Section  11701(e)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection — 

"  ( 1 )  an  offer  of  compromise  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  disallowance  of  a  claim  unless  the 


carrier  specifically  informs  the  claimant  m 
wrlUng  that  lu  claim  Is  disallowed  as  filed; 

"(2)  communications  received  from  a  car- 
rier's insurer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  comply 
with  tills  subsection  unless  ratified  by  the 
carrier  in  writing:  and 

"(3)  a  disallowance  shall  not  liegin  the 
time  limit  for  bringing  a  civil  action  if  (A) 
the  carrier  has  mislead  the  claimant:  (B) 
the  carrier  tias  not  complied  with  the  Com- 
mission's claim  regulations;  or  (C)  the  dis- 
allowance is  not  final,  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal.". 

(c)  Section  1114  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,"  and  substitut- 
ing "Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  ttie  Interstate  Commerce  Conuoission.". 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  SecUon  10S26  of  tiUe  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  m  sutMection  (a)(5)  by  striking  the 
words  "association,  except"  and  all  tliat  fol- 
lows and  substituting  "association,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
ac  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  suljsectlon  and  chapters  111,  117, 
and  1 19  of  this  subtitle,  the  Commission  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  under  this  subchapter 
over  a  motor  vehicle  controlled  and  operated 
bj  a  cooperative  association  (as  defined  by 
section  1141j(a)  of  title  12)  or  by  a  federa- 
tion of  cooperative  associations  if  the  federa- 
tion has  no  greater  power  or  purposes  than  a 
cooperative  association,  which  provides 
transportation  tor  compensation  between  a 
place  In  a  State  and  a  place  In  another  State, 
or  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  another 
place  In  the  same  State  through  another 
State,  for  a  nonmember. 

"(2)  The  transportation  provided  by  a  co- 
operative association  or  federation  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (except  for 
transportation  otherwise  exempt  imder  this 
subchapter)  — 

"  (A)  for  a  nonmember  that  is  not  a  farmer, 
cooperative  association,  federation,  or  the 
United  States  Government — 

"(1)  shall  be  limited  to  transportation  in- 
cidental to  the  primary  transportation  opera- 
tion of  the  cooperative  association  or  federa- 
tion and  necessary  for  ite  effective  perform- 
ance; 

"(11)  may  not  exceed  in  each  fiscal  year  36 
percent  of  the  total  transportation  of  the  co- 
operative association  or  federation  between 
those  places,  measured  by  tonnage;  and 

"(ill)  shall  be  provided  only  after  the  co- 
operative association  or  federation  notifies 
the  Commission  of  ite  Intent  to  provide  the 
transportation;  and 

"(B)  for  all  nonmembera  may  not  exceed 
in  each  fiscal  year,  measured  by  tonnage, 
the  total  transportation  between  those 
places  for  the  cooperative  association  or 
federation  and  ita  members  during  that 
fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  11144(c)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  prescribe 
the  form  of  records  to  be  maintained  by  a 
cooperative  association  or  federation  of  co- 
operative associations  providing  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  10628(c)  of  this  title 
to  the  extent  such  records  are  related  to 
that  transportation. 

"(2)  The  Commission  or  an  employee 
designated  by  the  Commission,  may  on  de- 
mand and  display  of  proper  credentials — 

"(A)  inspect  and  examine  the  landa, 
buildings,  and  equipment  of  su<d»  coopera- 
tive association  or  federation  of  cooperative 
associations;  and 

"(B)   inspect  and  copy  any  record  relatad 
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I  issoclatlon    of    federation     of 

associations." 

11906  of  title  49.  United  SUtes 

by    striking    tbe   words 

or  brokers"  and  substituting 

broker,  cooperative  associa- 

ion  of  cooperative  associations 

transportation    subject    to    tbe 

Jurisdiction     under     section 

title". 

11909  of  Utle  49,  United  States 

by   adding   at   the   end 

to  read  as  follows: 

required  to  make  a  report 

lion,   answer  a  question,  or 

under  this  subtitle  about 

subject  to  tbe  Jurisdiction  of 

n  under  section  10536(0)   of 

an  officer,  agent,  or  employee 

that  (1)   wlllfuUy  does  not 

;.  (3)  willfully  does  not  spe- 

and  truthfully  answer 

30  days  from  the  date  the 

^ulrea  the  question  to  be  an- 

■m  tUfuUy  does  not  maintain  tbat 

'orm  and  manner  prescribed  by 

in.  (4)  knowingly  and  willfully 

1,  mutilates,  or  changes  that 

(6)  knowingly  and  willfully 

itoort  or  record  with  tbe  Com- 

Enowlngly  and  wUlfully  makes 

In^mplete  entry  In  that  record 

related  fact  or  transaction. 

and  willfully  maintains  a 

of  a  regulation  or  order  of 

in.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 


am* nded 
sub  ection 
pen  on 
omi^lss: 
record 


peraan, 

rejort, 
com  iletely. 


deetioys, 

'  reco  rd, 


buslieaB 
knowl  igly 
viol  ttlon  < 


11914  of  title  49.  United  States 

by   adding   at   tbe   end 

subMCtlon  to  read  as  follows: 

another  criminal  penalty  is  not 

this  chapter,  a  person  that 

willfully  violates  a  provision 

or  a  regulation  or  order  pre- 


ammded 


uncer 


scribed  under  this  subtitle,  related  to  trans- 
portation subject  to  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  section  10526(c)  of  this 
title,  shSLll  be  fined  at  least  $100  but  not 
more  than  $£00  for  the  first  violation  and  at 
least  $200  but  not  more  than  $600  for  a  sub- 
sequent violation.  A  separate  violation  oc- 
curs each  day  the  violation  continues.". 

CONSOUDATIOM,    mXGER.    AND    ACQUISRION    OF 

coirraoL  or  a  rwRCHT  roKWA>DBR 
Sac.  24.   (a)   SecUon  10741(c)   of  Utle  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  A  freight  forwarder  providing  service 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  105  of 
this  title  may  not  discriminate  against  a  car- 
rier providing  transportation  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter I,  n,  or  in  of  that  chapter  in  favor 
of  a  carrier  controlled  by.  or  under  common 
control  with,  such  freight  forwarder.". 

(b)  Section  10923(b)  (4)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  10 
(a)  (3)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  not  deny  any 
part  of  an  application  for  a  freight  forwarder 
permit  filed  by  a  corporation  controlled  by, 
or  under  conunon  control  with  a  common 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  only 
because  the  service  to  be  provided  by  the 
corporation  will  compete  with  service  pro- 
vided by  another  freight  forwarder  subject 
to  subchapter  IV  of  tbat  chapter.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  11323  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(3)  Item  11323  of  the  index  to  chapter  113 
of  subtitle  IV  of  title  40,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"11333.  Repealed.". 

(d)  Section  11343  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  the 
words  "or  m"  and  substituting  "m  or  IV"; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  A  transaction  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  which  involves 
a  freight  fcxwarder  providing  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  105 
of  this  title  and  which  is  lawfully  accom- 
plished or  effectuated  prior  to  July  1,  1980, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  and  author- 
ized by  the  Commission.". 

(e)  Section  11703(a)(3)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amendeid  by  striking  "or 
11333".  

TITLE  n 

INBXnAMCE 

Sk.  201.  Section  10927(a)(1)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"approved  by  the  Commission."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, in  an  amount  not  less  than  $2,000,000 
for  a  single  occurrence,  covering  public 
l*>iM11ty.  property  damage,  and  cargo  and 
environmental  restoration.". 

RAZAKDOTTS     MATTSIALS    TRANSPOXTATIOK 
mStntANCE 

See.  302.  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
108".  title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sfec.  119.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
liability  Insurance  requirements  or  com- 
parable bonding  requirements,  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  $6,000,000  for  a  single  occur- 
rence, for  the  transportation  by  commercial 
motor  vehicle  of  any  material  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  banrdous  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Harardoxis  Materials  Transportation 
Art.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1801  et.  seq.).". 


TBT7CK  LKNCTHS 


Sec.  203  No  State  may  enact  or  enforce 
any  law  denying  reasonable  access  to  and 
from  tbe  Interstate  Highway  System  on  roads 
providing  access  between  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  terminals  and  facilities  for  food, 
fuel,  r^alrs  and  rest.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  section  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  no  State  may  enact  or  enforce 
any  law  regarding  the  Interstate  and  defense 
highways  which  provides  a  gross  overall 
length  limit  of  less  than  66  feet  for  tractor, 
semitrailer  and  other  motor  vehicle  combi- 
nations and  receive  its  apportionment  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  section  108(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  nor  shall  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  approve  any 
project  under  section  106  of  such  Act  In 
any  State  which  enacts  or  enforces  any  law 
which  Is  not  in  accordance  with  such  length 
limit.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  a  tractor  semitrailer  or  a  semi- 
trailer-trailer combination,  tbe  maxltmini 
allowable  dimension  from  the  back  of  the 
cab  or  cab/sleeper  to  the  rearmoet  point  on 
the  trailer  shall  be  16  feet  less  than  tbe 
maximum  overall  allowable  length  for  the 
combination,  and  the  overall  allowable 
length  for  a  tractor  semitrailer-trailer  com- 
bination shall  be  at  least  10  feet  longer 
than  that  for  a  tractor-semitrailer  combina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  a  State  may  permit  the  continued 
use  of  semitrailers,  trailers,  or  combinations 
thereof  which  were  actually  in  use  and  which 
were  within  lawful  length  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

BXCESa   VNTIL    12:30    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBESIT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12:30  pjn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:25  a.m.,  recessed  until  12:30  pan.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  BoREN) . 

30-MINUTB    aCCZSS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:30  p.m.,  recessed  until  1  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stewart)  . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 


Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  rare  opportunity 
tor  the  Senate  to  be  able  to  do  sc»nething 
more  than  merely  pay  lip  service  to  re- 
ducing Government  regulation  smd  do 
something  concrete  to  fight  inflation. 
The  Senate  is  faced  with  one  of  those 
rare  opportunities  today. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  right  now, 
8.  2245,  is  a  bill  that  truly  reduces  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  strikes  a  great  blow 
for  the  improvement  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  this  coimtry.  For  the  past 
45  years,  the  motor  carrier  Industry  has 
remained  protected  from  the  forces  of 
competition  that  virtually  every  other 
business  in  the  coimtry  must  deal  with 
on  a  day-by-day  basis.  Entry  into  the 
motor  carrier  Industry  has  been  re- 
stricted, opportunities  to  expand  have 
been  Uzaited,  and  price  competition  has 
been  exceptionally  rare. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  existing 
motor  carrier  system  is  in  chaos.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  But  simply  because 
the  motor  carrier  system  in  this  country 
is  not  on  the  brink  of  collapse  does  not 
mean  that  change  Is  undesirable.  Indeed, 
I  think  the  motor  carrier  industry  would 
agree  that  it  is  high  time  to  provide  ade- 
quate direction  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  regulating  this  in- 
dustry. For  the  fact  Is  that  the  basic 
statute  under  which  the  motor  carrier 
industry  Is  regulated  has  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  for  the  past  45  years. 

Without  attempting  to  be  judgmental, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  agency,  no  mat- 
ter how  wise  and  benevolent,  to  admin- 
ister a  1935  statute  to  deal  with  1980 
transportation  policies.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  a  change,  and  the  change 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  more  com- 
petition. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Senate  Ccun- 
merce  Committee  has  been  carefully 
considering  the  motor  carrier  legislation. 
During  this  last  year,  we  held  17  days 
of  hearings,  received  testimony  from  over 
200  witnesses,  and  received  thousands  of 
letters  and  telegrams  with  respect  to  the 
issue.  There  is  virtually  no  position  that 
has  not  been  taken  or  expressed  to  the 
committee  with  regard  to  the  trucking 
issue.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
a  compromise  proposal.  It  represents 
middle  ground  among  all  of  those  sub- 
mitting comments  on  the  legislation. 

This  bill  does  not  deregulate  the  motor 
carrier  Industry.  It  does,  however,  go  a 
substantial  way  in  assuring  that  in- 
creased competition  is  guaranteed. 
There  are  four  basic  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  are  absolutely  crucisa  to  its  In- 
tegrity. First,  and  I  believe  foremost.  Is 
the  provision  that  eases  entry  into  the 
trucking  industry  and  allows  existing 
carriers  the  opportunity  to  expand  their 
operations  more  readily.  There  is  simply 
no  more  important  provision  In  this  bill. 
If  this  entiy  provision  is  changed  in  any 
substantial  way  whatsoever,  the  bill  will 
be  severely,  and  fatally,  weakened.  Tlie 
basic  premise  of  the  legislation  is  that 
the  Federal  (3ovemment  should  have 
less  and  less  to  do  with  determining 
where  and  how  motor  carriers  services 
will  be  provided  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  1935  when  Congress 
dfltermined  that  a  few  bureaucrats  In 


Washington  knew  better  than  the  mar- 
ketplace as  to  whether  additional  service 
would  be  necessary  to  serve  iiarticular 
shippers'  needs. 

The  second  key  provision  in  this  bill  Is 
the  reduction  in  the  Immunity  granted 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  motor 
carrier  industry  in  order  to  allow  the  in- 
dustry to  collectively  determine  rates 
charged  to  the  public.  This  is  probably 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire regulatory  scheme  and  one  in  which 
it  is  absolutely  crucial  to  make  reforms 
in  any  kind  of  meaningful  legislation. 
The  bill  does  so  by  eliminating  the  Im- 
munity to  discuss  the  vote  upon  single- 
line  rates  after  a  period  of  3  years. 
This  IS  the  most  anticompetitive  type  of 
activity  engaged  in  by  the  motor  carrier 
industry  and  hence  the  one  type  of  im- 
munity that  should  be  specifically  pro- 
hibited. At  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that 
the  motor  carrier  industry  has  the  right 
to  a  transition  period  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  new  sy^m  of  rate-setting  and 
hence  the  effective  date  of  the  antitrust 
immunity  elimination  is  3  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  third  major  provision  in  the  leg- 
islation is  that  which  allows  the  motor 
carriers  greater  ratemaking  flexibility 
without  interference  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  is,  quite 
obv'ously,  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
most  appeals  to  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try, but  I  think  it  should  also  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  expanding  the  free 
market  system  into  the  motor  carrier 
fleld.  This  allows  carriers  to  respond 
both  upward  and  downward  to  differing 
demands  of  the  marketplace.  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  that  motor  car- 
riers have  the  ability  to  respond  to  the 
new  competitive  conditions  in  the  motor 
carrier  industry.  I  would  not  feel  nearly 
as  strongly  about  this  point  if  the  entry 
provisions  in  the  bill  were  not  strong 
enough  to  insure  that  competition  will 
tend  to  keep  rates  down. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial expedition  of  restriction  re- 
movals for  motor  carrier  operations.  It 
will  allow  motor  carriers  who  wish  to 
provide  round  trip  authority,  stop  at 
intermediate  points,  carry  additional 
commodities,  to  do  so  with  greater  ease 
than  currently  done  today. 

These  four  keys — entry,  antitrust  im- 
munity, ratemaking,  smd  restriction  re- 
moval— are  the  guts  of  this  bill.  If  any 
of  them  are  eliminated  or  weakened,  the 
legislation  will  not  be  of  any  great  sig- 
nificance as  far  as  reform  is  concerned. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  and  as  soon  as  the 
various  opening  statements  have  been 
made,  I  think  we  should  proceed  di- 
rectly to  those  amendments.  I  do  want 
to  say,  however,  that  I  think  there  is  a 
widespread  consensus  both  among  sup- 
porters of  this  particular  bill  and  the 
motor  carrier  industry  that  legislation 
is  desperately  needed  to  clarify  the  exist- 
ing regulatory  uncertainty  that  plagues 
the  industry  and  those  who  care  about 
it.  We  simply  cannot  tolerate  another 
year  of  indecision  and  change  of  policy 
as  we  have  this  past  year.  This  bill  gives 
specific  direction  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  we  expect  those 


directions  to  be  followed.  Where  the 
Commission  is  to  be  given  more  discre- 
tion, it  is  clear  from  the  statute,  but  in 
most  cases,  the  discretion  is  ellmtnatrd. 

Finally,  I  do  want  to  state  tbat  a  good 
deal  of  debate  has  revolved  aroimd  the 
question  of  whether  the  legislation  will 
save  the  consumer  money  and,  if  so,  how 
much.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  noting 
that  while  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
increased  competition  will  result  in  » 
downward  pressure  on  prices,  no  one 
should  be  deceived  into  believing  that 
transportation  rates  will  necessarily  drop 
across  the  board.  There  are  enormous 
escalating  costs  in  the  transportatian 
field,  most  notably  in  the  fuel  sector. 
These  increased  costs  will  continue  re- 
gardless of  this  legislation. 

If  we  can  slow  down  the  increase  In 
transportation  costs  by  the  legislation, 
we  will  be  much  better  off.  In  addltioo, 
there  are  no  doub^  many  cases  in  which 
carriers  will  choose  to  offer  higher  quality 
service  rather  than  lower  priced  service. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
intention  of  the  legislation  that  trans- 
portation services  better  meet  the  de- 
mands of  shippers  regardless  of  whether 
the  demand  is  for  a  lower  price  or  a 
higher  quality  of  service. 

The  economy  is  in  the  process  of  tak- 
ing a  downturn  at  the  present  time,  and 
motor  carriers  will  suffer  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry.  I  am  certain  that 
there  will  be  those  who  will  blame  this 
downturn  upon  whatever  legislation 
emerges  from  Congress.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  legislation  will  enable  carriers 
to  cope  better  in  these  unfortunate  eco- 
nomic times.  The  difficulty  with  all  legis- 
lation is  that  we  will  never  know  what 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  not  en- 
acted it. 

At  this  time,  I  would  call  upon  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Packwood, 
for  any  opening  comments  that  he  may 
have. 

Before  that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  letters  in  support  of  this  bill  from 
the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and 
Agriculture  t>e  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Ssckctakt  or  TkairapomTAnoir, 

WOMhiJigton,  D.C..  AprU  14. 1980. 
Hon.  HowAKD  W.  Caknon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Tranaportation.  t/-S.  Senate,  Wa*h- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Chabmak:  Tou  requested  that  I 
review  the  trucking  regulatory  reform  biU 
recently  reported  by  the  Commerce  ConmUt- 
tee.  and  carefully  consider  criticisms  of  the 
blU  tbat  have  been  expressed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  reform.  I  have  undertaken  such  a 
review,  focusing  upon  the  minority  vlewa 
expressed  In  the  Committee  report  on  S.  2345. 
The  arguments  against  reform  are  hardly 
new,  and  I  am  enclosing  a  more  detaU«d 
discussion  of  the  points  raised  by  tbe  minor- 
ity views.  However,  I  would  like  to  outline 
tbe  issues  tbat  I  think  are  parUcularly  Im- 
portant, and  the  reasons  why  reform  !• 
needed  to  resolve  those  Issues  In  tbe  pubUc 
Interest. 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  let  me  reem- 
pbaslse  the  importance  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed in  the  areas  of  rate  bureaus  and  en- 
try. Reform  In  these  areas  U  BMsntlil  In 
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words  about  truck  service  to 
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pay  30% -40%    of  their  revenue  to  certifi- 
cated carriers. 

laOCK  BATZS  ARK  HIGHKH  THAN  THST 
SHOULD  BE 

Will  rates  go  down  and  are  truck  profits 
excessive  today?  I  have  enclosed  with  this 
letter  a  list  of  major  truck  firms  and  their 
profitability.  To  say  the  least,  It  is  impres- 
sive. At  a  time  when  we  are  all  engaged  in 
a  monumental  fight  against  Infiatlon.  re- 
turns in  the  trucking  Industry  of  more  than 
20  percent  are  common,  and  the  list  indi- 
cates that  one  does  not  have  to  look  hard  to 
find  returns  even  of  100  percent.  Can  it  be 
that  it  Is  hard,  cold  profit  and  not  chari- 
table zeal  to  serve  small  communities  that 
has  fueled  the  trucking  Industry's  opposi- 
tion to  reform? 

Do  these  profits  have  anything  to  do  with 
rates?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  yes.  These 
profits  come  from  rates  that  are  unreason- 
ably high  and  that  are  kept  there  by  the 
processes  of  the  current  regulatory  sjrstem. 
Can  anyone  reasonably  question  that  the 
object  of  a  truck  rate  bureau  meeting  Is 
to  produce  a  rate  that  Is  higher  than  It 
would  be  if  market  conditions  prevailed? 
What  is  It  that  the  truckers  do  In  those 
meetings  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  keep 
secret?  What  is  so  special  about  trucking 
rates  that  truckers  should  be  allowed  to  fix 
their  prices  while  competing  firms  in  other 
Industries  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  for  ever  discussing  rates  or  prices? 
Similarly,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the  pri- 
mary result  of  protests  by  truckers  of  ap- 
plications by  firms  who  wish  to  enter  a  mar- 
ket is  to  discourage  and  delay  applications 
that,  if  granted,  will  provide  competition 
which  will  benefit  shippers  and  consumers? 
So,  it  is  clear  that  the  provisions  in  S.  2246 
which  would  reform  rate  bureaus,  phase  out 
price  fixing,  and  provide  a  fair  chance  to 
enter  the  trucking  industry  are  right  on  tar- 
get. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  real 
world  evidence  supports  this  line  of  reason- 
ing. Every  study  comparing  truck  rates  with 
forms  of  economic  regulation,  whether  It  be 
a  study  of  past  changes  In  Federal  regula- 
tion, or  of  deregulated  state  environments, 
or  of  regulation  in  foreign  countries,  indi- 
cates that  rates  for  comparable  shipments 
are  lower  In  less  regulated,  more  competi- 
tive systems.  I  don't  suggest  that  the  ex- 
perience of  these  studies  translates  precisely 
to  what  win  happen  after  passage  of  the 
bill.  While  our  study  comparing  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  shipments  in  New  Jersey 
found  that  rates  were  10-15  percent  lower  in 
the  less  regulated  Intrastate  environment, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  will  achieve  ex- 
actly that  reduction  from  S.  2245.  However, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed 
this  Issue  Just  this  month  and  found  that 
the  reforms  of  S.  2345  would  lead  to  annual 
savings  of  $5.3  to  (8.0  billion  by  1986.  So, 
while  we  cannot  predict  the  exact  magnitude 
of  changes  In  rates  that  can  be  expected 
from  reform,  we  can  predict  the  direction  of 
that  change — toward  lower  rates  and  im- 
proved service — as  suggested  by  all  of  the 
studies. 

Olven  today's  critical  need  to  fight  Infia- 
tlon and  reduce  regulatory  waste,  the  plain 
facts  that  have  been  developed  for  the  rec- 
ord present  a  compelling  case  for  reform. 

AGBICTn.TUKAI.  TKANSPORTATION 

The  evidence  Is  clear  that  rates  for  trans- 
porting certain  agricultural  products  by 
truck  dropped  significantly  when  truck 
transportation  of  these  products  was  re- 
moved from  economic  regulation.  Further, 
the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  the  ag- 
ricultural truck  transportation  system 
works,  and  that  every  town  in  America  re- 
ceives regu'ar  shipments  of  fresh  produce, 
even  though  most  of  it  is  carried  by  truckers 
not  regulated  by  the  ICC, 


However,  the  present  system  of  agricul- 
tural transportation  is  out  of  balance.  Regu- 
latory restrictions  give  us  situations  where 
one  trucker  can  haul  tomatoes  to  a  plant, 
but  can't  haul  canned  tomatoes  back;  the 
canned  tomatoes  have  to  be  hauled  by  a  dif- 
ferent trucker  and  the  first  truck  rides  back 
empty. 

S.  2346  would  eliminate  this  wasteful  im- 
balance and  help  keep  down  truck  rates  for 
food  by  making  processed  as  well  as  unproc- 
essed food  exempt  from  ICC  regulation. 
This  provision  has  been  criticized  by  some 
onponents  of  reform  as  a  means  of  taking 
traffic  away  from  regulated  carriers.  While 
this  might  prove  to  be  the  result  In  some 
cases,  processed  items  referred  to  In  the  bill 
constitute  only  3.7  percent  of  total  Inter- 
state truck  traffic  by  revenue  and  regulated 
carriers  would  still  be  able  to  compete  for 
this  traffic.  Passage  of  this  provision  will 
mean  that  shippers  of  processed  agricultural 
Items  will  have  at  least  two  opportunities  to 
ship  their  goods,  either  by  regulated  or  un- 
regulated carrier,  and  not  be  captive  to  the 
regulated  trucker  as  under  the  current  sys- 
tem. 

PROVISIONS  TO  HELP  REGULATED  TRUCKERS 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  minority 
Views  was  any  discussion  of  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  will  help  the  regulated  trucking 
Industry. 

The  most  significant  of  these  provisions 
would  grant  pricing  flexibility  to  regulated 
truckers,  so  that  rate  changes  within  a  zone 
of  reasonableness  would  not  be  subject  to 
ICC  review.  The  Administration  supports 
pricing  flexibility  for  the  trucking  Industry, 
but  only  if  combined  with  reforms  that  will 
make  truckers  compete  for  business.  If 
truckers  are  given  pricing  flexibility,  but  are 
allowed  to  continue  to  fix  prices  and  slow 
down  entry  by  competitors,  pricing  fiexlblllty 
win  translate  into  nothing  but  price  in- 
creases for  shippers. 

The  purpose  of  truck  reform  is  to  reduce 
waste  and  fight  Inflation,  not  to  increase  in- 
flation by  grants  of  pricing  flexibility  that 
would  be  unwarranted  without  other 
changes. 

That  thf  trucking  industry  wants  only  Its 
rate  reforms  and  none  for  anybody  else  is 
not  surprising,  but  that  doesn't  make  It 
reasonable  government  policy.  Simply,  we 
believe  that  S.  2245  has  a  balaTtced.  not  a 
one-sided  approach  to  reform, 

STUDIES.     NOT     MERE     RHETORIC.     SUPPORT     THE 
CASE    FOR    REFORM 

My  final  point  concerns  the  efforts  made 
by  the  opponents  of  reform  to  discredit  the 
studies  that  show  the  gains  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  reform.  Basically,  opponents 
have  said  that  the  studies  are  too  limited. 

I  don't  disagree  that  some  of  our  small 
community  studies  had  a  very  specific  focus, 
but  we  did  study  communities  from  diverse 
regions  of  the  country.  We  did  not  want  to 
spend  millions  on  these  studies,  and  we  real- 
ly wanted  to  talk  to  the  people.  This  is  the 
reason  we  did  not  send  out  thousands  of 
questionnaires,  and  the  reason  we  used  our 
own  Interviewers  in  face-to-face  encounters. 
However,  other  studies,  such  as  the  one 
commissioned  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
a  few  years  ago,  the  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study,  the  study  done  oy  the 
State  authorities  in  California,  the  recent 
ICC  study,  and  our  own  study  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  were  more  broad  based. 

Two  points  should  be  made.  First,  no 
matter  which  way  the  small  communities 
studies  have  been  done,  whether  limited  to 
one  or  two  communities  or  broad  based,  the 
lesiUts  have  been  the  same;  the  existing 
reg\ilatory  system  is  not  working  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Second,  t^e^e  Is  an  almost  total  absence  or 
studies  In  defense  of  the  current  system.  The 
trucking  debate  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
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Where  are  the  studies  to  show  that  there  is  a 
cross-subsidization  of  small  town  service? 
That  the  current  system  saves  fuel?  That 
minorities  have  been  allowed  Into  the  truck 
system?  That  the  small  communities  receive 
good  service  because  of  the  existing  system? 
The  debate  has  raged  for  years  and  yet  the 
opponents  of  reform  have  come  forward  with 
assertions  and  rhetoric  and  little  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Administration  and  oth- 
ers have  submitted  literally  dozens  of  seri- 
ous studies  documenting  the  case  for  reform. 
Senator,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  reform  the  existing  system.  I  stand 
ready  to  help  you  In  any  way  I  can. 
Sincerely. 

Neil  Ooldschmidt. 

Regulatory  Reform  Will  Mean  Lower  Rates 

COMPARED    to    the    PRESENT    STSTEM 

The  Minority  Views  on"S.  2245  attempt  to 
rebut  the  arguments  and  evidence  that  mod- 
ernization of  motor  carrier  regulations  will 
lead  tb  rates  lower  than  would  be  provided 
by  the  present  system.  The  minority  report 
contends  that  regulation  has  keot  truck 
rates  down,  allowing  Increases  at  a  slower 
pace  than  Inflation;  It  argues  that  studies 
by  DOT,  USDA  and  others  which  show  tbat 
rates  In  less  regulated  environments  are 
lower  are  badly  done;  and  further  argues 
that  casual  observations  of  rates  on  four 
regulated  and  four  unregulated  movements 
"proves"  that  regulated  rates  are  lower. 

Has  regulation  kept  truck  rates  down?  The 
minority  report  Includes  a  table  prepared 
by  the  American  Trucking  Associations  pur- 
porting to  show  that  regulation  has  been  so 
successful  m  holding  down  trucking  rate  5 
that  those  rates  have  increased  more  slowly 
than  either  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPT) 
or  Producer  Piice  Index  (PP^).  We  must 
confess  our  skepticism  over  this  argument — 
after  all,  trucking  companies  are  profit  mak- 
ing entitles,  not  philanthropists,  and  woiild 
have  been  lobbying  for  less  regulation  for 
years  If  they  really  thought  it  would  Increase 
rates.  More  Importantly,  however,  we  believe 
the  trucking  rate  index  used  In  the  minority 
report  is  a  misleading  one.  We  have  done 
our  own  analysis  of  this  Issue,  and  found 
that  rates  have  increased  faster  than  the 
CPT. 


The  ATA  table  compares  revenues  per  ton- 
mUe  with  the  CPI  and  PPI.  Revenue  per 
ton-mUe  measures  the  average  price  charged 
to  carry  the  average  shipment  at  a  point  In 
time.  When  the  characteristics  of  the  average 
shipment  change  over  time,  a  comparison 
of  revenues  per  ton-mile  is  misleading.  The 
ATA  acknowledges  thU  by  adjusting  Its  fig- 
ures for  length  of  haul  but,  significantly, 
has  not  adjusted  them  for  changes  In  weight 
of  shipment. 

Over  time,  the  average  shipment  weight 
underlying  the  ATA  figures  has  grown,  as 
shippers  have  tended  to  consolidate  email 
LTL  shipments  into  larger  LTL  shipments 
that  can  move  at  more  advantageous  rates. 
Since  rates  per  pound  in  the  under  100 
pound  category  are  mon  than  4.6  times  the 
rates  in  the  1.000-6,000  pound  class,  the 
resiUt  reflected  in  the  ATA  table  Is  not  sur- 
prising. In  addition,  the  very  smallest  pack- 
ages, and  packages  requiring  better  handling 
quality,  tend  to  be  stilled  via  United  Parcel 
Service  (whose  low  rates  and  superior  service 
make  It  the  logical  choice  for  such  traffic). 
This  trend  further  biases  the  ATA  figures, 
since  UPS'  traffic  is  not  included  In  the  ATA 
data  base. 

The  ATA  figures,  by  inadequately  adjust- 
ing for  the  change  In  the  composition  of  the 
average  shipment,  understate  the  true  rate 
of  inflaUon  experienced  by  the  industry,  in 
essence,  the  "market  basket"  no  longer  In- 
cludes the  same  items,  and  the  ATA  has  not 
accurately  refiected  that  change. 

A  recent  DOT  report  developed  a  measure 
of  average  price  change  for  a  large  sample 
of  ICC  regulated  motor  common  carrier 
movements  for  the  period  June  1972  to  June 
1979.  Results  are  shown  on  the  following 
page.  It  was  found  that,  over  this  seven-year 
interval,  the  rate  of  change  of  mixed  (LTL 
and  TL)  motor  common  carrier  rates  ex- 
ceeded the  change  in  the  CPI  by  about  one- 
half  percent  per  year. 

In  addition,  the  study  made  a  further  in- 
vestigation: If  regulation  were  successful  m 
holding  rates  down,  then  rates  would  tend 
to  rise  more  slowly  in  the  LTL  sector  of  the 
industry,  which  Is  heavily  regulated,  than 
In  the  TL  sector,  where  rates  are  more  com- 
petitively determined.  In  fact,  the  findings 
in  the  table  show  Just  the  oppoelte:  Rates 


on  LTL  shipments  increased  by  13.0  percent 
per  year^^ver  half  again  as  fast  as  the  CPI 
and  almost  double  the  6.8  percent  per  year 
of  the  TL  sector.  The  Department  believes 
this  difference  is  explained  by  the  amount 
of  competition  in  these  sectors.  The  truck- 
load  sector  Is  more  competitive  becauae  car- 
riers generally  negotiate  the  rates  with  the 
individual  shippers  for  whom  private  car- 
riage, contract  carriage  and  railroad  carloads 
are  available  as  substitutes.  These  substitutes 
are  not  generally  available  for  shippers  who 
ship  their  goods  In  leas-than-trucUoad  ship- 
ments. 

Thus,  the  ATA  view  that  regulation  and 
lack  of  competition  holds  down  truck  rates 
simply  does  not  hold  up  under  the  evidence. 

INCREASES  IN  REGULATED  TRUCK  RATES,  1*72  » 
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Are  rates  In  unregulated  enrlronments 
lower  than  regulated  rates?  The  minority 
report  disputes  the  numerous  studies  which 
show  rates  are  lower  without  regulation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently 
reviewed  these  studies  (CBO  Table  1  ap- 
pears on  the  following  page)  and  concluded 
that  "the  most  likely  effect  of  deregulation 
on  motor  carrier  rates  would  be  a  reduction 
on  the  order  of  16 r; ."  (Emphasis  added.) 
CBO  has  a  mandate  to  perform  objective 
analysis,  and  Its  analyses  are  performed  by 
a  staff  generally  acknowledged  to  be  very 
talented.  We  can  only  conclude  that  CBO 
Ijelleves  the  listed  studies  presented  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  support  their  conclusion. 

Only  vague  or  mistaken  rebuttals  to  these 
studies  are  presented  In  the  minority  report : 
"We  are  not  persuaded  by  the  widely  quoted 
1968  USDA  study  of  fresh  and  frozen  poul- 
try. .  .  .  Claims  cannot  be  supported  .  . 
findings  do  not  give  a  true  picture." 


TABLE  1.— RECENT  STUDIES  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MOTOR  CARRiER  DEREGULATION 


Author 


T.  A.  Brown  (USOOT) .— 

R.  Cherry,  MIT  Trinspottation  Systems  Center 
(USOOTl. 

J.  Fariell  and  R.  Thibodeau,  MIT  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Center  (USDOT). 

B.  Allen,  S.  Laner;an  and  D.  Plane,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (for  USDOT). 
D.  Breen 

J.  Lauth,  J.  Gerald,  and  R.  Byrne,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture. 
Do _ 


Date    Sector 

1980    AH  motor  Uaflic. 
1979 do... 


Eitimated  rate  reduction 


18-21  percont. Comparison  of  unregulated  shippers'  associations  to 

regulated  rates.  . 
16.9  percent Detailed  study  of  1  ihirpsr  association  in  Connecticut 

H17<1    ITI  w  Tl  32  percent  on  LTL  -.. Measured  rate  increases  for  sample  rtiipments  from 

1979     LlLVt.lL - -.-  «  p««nioii  i-ii..  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^    ^^^^^^ 

level  would  be  32  percent  lower. 
1979    New  Jersey:  All  motor  traffic 10-15  percent. Comp?re5l.unfe8ulaled  intrastate  rates  to  regulated 

1978    Household  goods  carriers 


Source:  From  Congretsional  Budget  Oflke  study. 

The  minority  views  also  purport  to  rebut 
the  USDA  study  by  showing  that  February/ 
March  truck  rates  from  Florida  to  Wisconsin 
and  Nebraska  are  higher  for  four  movements 
of  exempt  commodities  than  for  four  move- 
ments of  regulated  commodities.  This  hardly 
constl^idtes  serious  evidence.  First,  after  criti- 
cizing DOT  and  other  proponents  of  reform 
lor  using  studies  that  are  supposedly  not 
broad  enough,  it  seems  curious  that  the  ATA 
would  make  its  case  on  such  an  extremely 
limited  sampling.  Second,  even  using  that 


interstate  rates.  . 

25  percent.      Compared  unregulated  intrastate  to  regulated  inter- 
state rates. 

1978    Truckload  movements  by  exempt  and    15  pereent Redurtjon  in  fees  paid  to  certificate  hoJden  for  trans- 

epen •  • 

Agiicuilure. 


19-33  percent  Reviewed  results  of  earlier  USDA  studies  of  the  deretu- 

lation  experience  of  the  19S0's. 


limited  sampling,  the  unregulated  rates  pre- 
sented are  for  unspecified  commodities. 
Third,  depending  on  what  the  exempt  com- 
modities are.  It  Is  highly  probable  that  the 
dates  for  which  the  rates  are  quoted  are 
for  "peak"  period  traffic.  For  example,  if  the 
rates  are  for  oranges,  grapefruit  or  com,  the 
rates  in  March  will  be  quite  high  relative 
to  other  months  in  which  little  produce  is 
moving.  Exempt  rates  can  vary  widely  over 
time. 
Rates  for  moving  grapefruit  from  Florida 


to  New  York  City,  for  example,  reached  a  high 
In  early  April  of  $1376-1488,  but  In  late  No- 
vember were  as  low  as  $1160.  Similarly,  rates 
on  California  lettuce  moving  to  New  York 
were  as  low  as  $2000  In  early  March,  but  in 
mid-September  were  $2900-3000.  The  benefit 
of  such  rate  freedom,  of  course,  is  that  there 
are  no  annual  "truck  shortages"  for  moving 
produce  similar  to  the  annual  rail  car  short- 
ages for  moving  grain  via  regulated  rail  rates. 
So,  considering  the  small  sample  sire  and  the 
number  of  varlablea  not  accounted  for,  the 
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four  Febnury/l  larch  r»t«  comparlaons  In 
the  minority  vl  rwB  are  easentlaUy  mean- 
ingleas. 

The  minority  1  lews  also  disputes  the  New 
Jersey  study  by  s  atlng  that  Its  findings  were 
based  on  the  per^tlon  of  a  small  group  of 
traffic  managers,  and  that  the  16  percent 
savings  figure  \<a8  computed  on  evidence 
furnished  by  onl  r  one  shipper.  Neither  con- 
tention Is  correct :  The  "small  group"  totaled 
614  shippers,  a  a  Tatlfled  random  sample  of 
86  percent  of  all  1  be  lurgt  firms  In  New  Jersey 
and  four  percent  of  all  the  small  ones.  The 
savings  figures  o'.  10-16  percent  were  com- 
puted on  the  bai  Is  of  actual  bills  of  lading 
In  some  cases,  md  traffic  managers'  best 
estimates  in  oth»rs.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
shippers  surveye< .  preferred  the  unregulated 
status  of  Intrasti  te  trucking  and  97  percent 
considered  the  u  oregulated  service  at  least 
equal  to  regulate  1  service. 

The  study  by  M  x>re,  disputed  In  the  minor- 
ity views,  has  n  it  been  used  either  in  ad- 
ministration or  C  30  estimates  of  the  savings 
from  deregulatioi  i. 

In  short,  the  minority  reoort  attempts 
to  rebut  solid  evl(  lence  for  reform  with  vague 
assertions  concei  nlng  the  quality  of  that 
evidence  for  rel  orm,  misleading  industry 
rate  analyses,  a  id  four  meaningless  rate 
comparisons.  Th«  overwhelming  evidence  Is 
that  reform  will  1  tad  to  rates  lower  than  they 
would  be  under  t  le  present  system. 

FSorrrAsn.:  rr  or  m oroa  CAaams 
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The  Departmeltt 
1978  data  rankln  r 
Intangibles,  of 

For  the  863 
median  rettim 
with  38  percent 
turns  of  27.5 
of  the  firms  obtalhlng 
or  more,  and  3.!) 
talnlng  returns 
Including  a  few  ^th 
1,000  percent. 

The  larger 
earnings: 


has  reviewed  the  ICC's 

the  return  on  eaulty,  less 

I  motor  carriers".* 

I  motor  carriers,   the 

equity  was  16.3  percent, 

of  the  firms  obtaining  re- 

or  more,  with  10  oercent 

returns  of  47.5  percent 

percent  of  the  firms  ob- 

greater  than  100  percent, 

retiu-ns  of  greater  than 

cairlers   participate   in   these 


i  pero  !nt 


cjunuxas  caosa  ma  at  least  t40  imxioK 
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Ryder  Truck 
Consolidated 

PIE 

Roadway 

Smith's  Transfer 

Interstate 

TeUow  Freight 

Ovemlte  

Transcontinental 
Central  Freight- 
McLean  

Jones  Motor  Co 
Preston   Trucking 


Frel  ghtways. 


Also,  these  promts 
dUfering  size.  Po' 
earning  between 
gross   revenues  c 
grossed  between 
between  $3  and  » 
•4  and  $.7  mllUoE , 
I  grassed  $37  mill  on 

Lastly,   a  word 
tanglblSB. 

First,  the  law 
the  costs  of 
a  carrier's  rate 
prohibition  maki 
of  any  eertlflcate 
by  the  govemm^t 
regulation.  To 
cates  In  the  rate 
right  to  profit  on 
government.  Thufc, 
to  exclude  the  vi  lue 


seculng 


•The  daU 
and  has  been 
Senate  Commero  i 


Lines. 


Return  on  equity, 
leas  intangibles.  1978 

50.8 

— 35.0 

34.3 

31.0 

31.0 

30.6 

19.6 

19.3 

16.7 

14.3 

— 13.6 

13.3 

13.3 


are  available  to  firms  of 

example,  of  the  13  firms 

33  and  34  percent.  3  had 

r   less  than   tl   million,   3 

1  and  t2  million,  3  grossed 

million,  3  grossed  between 

1  grossed  tl6  million,  and 


on  the  exclusion   of   In- 


prohiblts  the  inclusion  of 

operating  authority  In 

49  UJ3.C.  10701(d).  This 

good  sense,  for  the  value 

s  s(»nethlng  that  is  created 

through  its  scheme  of 

Idclude  the  value  of  certlfi- 

base  is  to  allow  a  carrier  a 

a  privilege  extended  by  the 

It  is  entirely  appropriate 

of  ICC-operatlng  rights 


coi  npilatlon  Is  37  pages  long 
pf>vlded  to  the  staff  of  the 
Committee. 


in  calcinations  of  profits  of  ICC-regulated 
truckers. 

Second,  other  Industries  also  have  Intangi- 
ble assets.  In  most  industries,  intangibles 
sire  primarily  a  measure  of  goodwill.  Tn  truck- 
ing, intangibles  primarily  refiects  the  value 
of  ICC-operating  rights.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Including  intangibles  in  stockholders 
equity  would  result  In  calculations  refiect- 
Ing  lower  profit  levels  for  trucking  firms. 
However,  the  profit  levels  of  other  indiistries 
are  also  computed  without  consideration  of 
intangibles,  and  to  make  the  same  adjust- 
ment to  calculations  of  profits  by  other  In- 
dustries would  still  leave  regulated  trucking 
profits  well  above  the  average  profits  for  all 
Industries.  A  chart  developed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  (following  page)  is  at- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  comparing  truck- 
ing profits,  less  intangibles,  with  the  profits 
of  other  industries. 

(Chart  not  printed  in  Record.) 

Finally,  the  value  of  certificates  recorded 
as  equity  generally  does  not  reflect  the  price 
paid  for  certificates.  Many  certificates  result 
frMn  grandfather  rights  obtained  for  free  in 
1935,  but  which  are  valuable  today  due  to 
restrictive  entry  practices.  Similarly,  many 
certificates  were  purchased  years  ago  and, 
presumably,  the  carriers  have  already  recov- 
ered the  costs  of  those  "investments." 

TBXJCKZNO      SBSVICE      TO      SMAIX      COlfMUNrriES 

Trucking  service  to  and  from  small  com- 
munities and  how  it  would  fare  after  truck- 
ing reform  is  one  of  the  Issues  most  fre- 
quently raised  In  the  debate  over  trucking 
regulatory  reform.  Opponents  of  reform  have 
charged  that  reform  would  adversely  affect 
small  town  service.  However,  the  record  dem- 
onstrates that  the  present  system  actually 
Impedes  efforts  to  provide  small  town  serv- 
ice. Thus,  small  community  service  will  be 
improved  by  reforms.  In  developing  legis- 
lation, the  Administration  recommended  and 
the  Senate  included  specific  provisions  to 
provide  and  maintain  small  town  service. 

Opponents  of  reform  maintain  that  many 
small  communities  receive  service  only  be- 
cause the  ICC-regulated  carriers  are  fulfilling 
their  "common  carrier  obligation"  to  serve. 
Common  carriers  are  required  to  "hold  them- 
selves out"  to  offer  the  general  public  "rea- 
sonably continuous  and  adequate"  services 
at  the  points  listed  on  their  oi)eratlng  cer- 
tificates. However,  the  carriers  are  allowed 
considerable  discretion  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  service  they  provide. 

More  Important,  however,  is  that  the  com- 
mon carrier  obligations-even  allowing  for 
carrier  discreitlon — is  not  being  enforced  and 
essentially  cannot  be  enforced.  Ntunerous 
studies  have  found  that  many  ICC-regulated 
carriers  do  not  provide  service  to  towns  they 
are  required  to  serve.  While  shippers  can 
complain  about  the  service  they  get.  many 
of  thMn  aren't  aware  of  complaint  proce- 
dures. Even  if  shippers  do  complain,  ICC 
sanctions  are  extremely  limited  in  practice. 
In  fact,  the  ICC  has  never  revoked  a  carrier's 
operating  authority  for  failure  to  serve  a 
community. 

"ITie  ICC  has  limited  resources.  The  trucks 
on  the  road  are  supposed  to  serve  thousands 
of  commiinities  and  carry  many  different 
commodities,  and  the  ICC  could  not  possibly 
monitor  and  evaluate  all  service  failures.  In 
fact,  the  ICC's  resources  do  not  usually  even 
allow  it  to  know  which  carriers  are  required 
to  serve  particular  points. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  to  the 
extent  the  common  carrier  obligation  Is  ef- 
fective, S.  3346  would  not  disturb  the  ICC's 
authority  to  enforce  it.  S.  2345  would  not 
change  exit  provisions  of  present  law. 

Advocates  of  the  status  quo  also  claim 
that  under  the  present  system  carriers  croas- 
subsldlze  their  unprofitable  service  to  small 
towns  with  so-called  "excess"  profits  from 
service  to  larger  cities.  Whatever  residents 
of  larger  cities  may  think  about  being  over- 
charged to  subsidize  their  small  town  coun- 


terparts, no  evidence  has  been  found  to  sup- 
port this  allegation.  In  fact,  the  carriers  have 
often  said  that  there  are  no  "excess"  pnroflts 
for  truckers,  so  it's  hard  to  pinpoint  the 
source  of  any  cross-subsidy.  Piirthermore, 
studies  have  shown  that  it  is  often  not  even 
the  same  carriers  who  serve  large  cities  and 
small  towns,  thus  making  such  a  cross-sub- 
sidy impossible. 

STXTDIES    or   SMALL   COMMUmTT   TKUCKIMa 
SZBVICE 

This  issue  has  been  studied  exhaustively. 
Studies  have  been  conducted  throughout  the 
country  which  show  the  problems  faced  by 
shippers  and  receivers  in  small  communi- 
ties under  the  present  system.  While  these 
studies  have  generally  found  that  service  to 
small  towns  is  adequate,  it  is  not  the  regu- 
lated sector  of  the  industry  which  is  provid- 
ing It.  Most  small  community  service  Is  pro- 
vided by  private  and  exempt  carriers  and 
small  package  specialists  such  as  United 
Parcel  Service  (UPS) .  None  of  these  carri- 
ers are  serving  because  of  the  "common  car- 
rier obligation"  to  do  so;  private  and  exempt 
carriers  have  no  ICC  obligations.  These  car- 
riers provide  this  service  because  it  is  profit- 
able. 

The  ICC-regulated  general  freight  carriers 
do  not  deliver  a  high  percentage  of  the  goods 
shipped  to  small  towns.  In  fact,  in  many 
instances,  common  carriers  haul  less  than 
10  or  20  percent  of  the  commodities  shipped 
to  and  from  small  towns. 

Studies  showing  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  regulatory  system  have  been  per- 
formed by  numerous  groups.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  recently  con- 
ducted Interviews  in  small  towns  in  several 
states.  One  of  these  studies,  A  Study  of 
Trucking  Service  in  Six  Small  Communities, 
was  requested  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Sclence,and  Transportation.  This 
study  contains  interviews  conducted  with 
as  many  of  the  businesspeople  tn  each  town 
as  possible.  The  interviews  revealed  heavy 
usage  of  private  carriage  and  small  package 
specialists.  In  addition,  in  comparison  with 
conunents  made  on  other  types  of  service, 
regtilated  LTL  service  received  very  unfavor- 
able comments. 

A  similar  study  was  performed  by  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
Sixty-eight  interviews  were  conducted  in 
three  small  communities  in  rural  California. 
As  in  the  DOT  studies,  service  to  rural  Cali- 
fornia was  found  to  be  satisfactory,  but  this 
service  is  often  provided  primarily  by  pro- 
prietary (private)  carriers  and  UPS.  In  fact, 
almost  40  percent  of  the  businesses  surveyed 
tised  no  regulated  motor  carrier  service  at 
all.  While  regulated,  for-hlre  carriers  do  pro- 
vide some  service,  they  appear  to  serve  these 
communities  because  they  find  this  service 
profitable.  The  study  noted  that  the  com- 
mon carrier  obligation  does  not  appear  to 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  behavior 
of  carriers.  In  fact,  only  a  mlnlscule  propor- 
tion of  the  common  carriers  authorized  to 
serve  these  areas  were  identified  In  the  sur- 
vey as  actually  providing  service. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
performed  a  review  of  the  Impact  of  truck- 
ing regulation  on  small  communities  based 
on  recent  studies.  The  CBO  study  found  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  trucking  deregula- 
tion would  lead  to  large-scale  discontinua- 
tion of  service  or  greatly  Increased  rates  in 
rural  towns  of  up  to  6,000  persons.  The  study 
notes  that  many  ICC-regulated  carriers  cer- 
tified to  serve  small  towns  do  not  do  so  and 
that  the  carriers  that  do  serve  small  com- 
munities appear  to  do  so  because  the  service 
is  profitable. 

NO  CVmEMOt  THAT  SMALL  COMMUNrTY  SXKVICS 

wnx  DrmuoRATB 
During  the  lengthy  debate  over  regulatory 
reform,  opponents  of  reform  submitted  no 
studies  for  the  record  to  support  their  argu- 
ments. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  one 
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of  the  studies  now  cited  by  opponents  of  re- 
form as  Indicating  the  need  for  continued 
regulation,  actually  shows  quite  the  contrary. 
The  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission 
conducted  a  study  of  a  limited  group  of  ship- 
pers and  receivers  to  examine  the  predicted 
or  potential  impact  of  motor  carrier  deregu- 
lation on  small  communities  in  Virginia. 

While  reform  opponents  assert  that  this 
study  shows  that  service  to  small  rural  com- 
munities may  decrease  In  quality  or  quantity 
if  motor  carriers  are  "deregulated,"  the  re- 
sponses received  were  actually  remarkably 
similar  to  studies  conducted  by  and  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  and  by 
other  researchers  in  the  area  of  small  com- 
mimity  service.  This  study's  respondents  were 
all  Icnown  users  of  common  carriage,  unlike 
DOT  studies  tn  which  no  prior  knowledge 
of  respondent's  shipping  methods  was  avail- 
able. Nonetheless,  even  though  most  respond- 
ent's shipping  methods  was  available.  None- 
theless, even  though  most  respondents  con- 
sidered their  common  carriage  service  ade- 
quate or  better,  they  used  a  variety  of  other 
trucking  service — two  of  every  three  respond- 
ents, known  users  of  common  carriage,  use 
private  carriage  for  over  half  of  their  out- 
bound shipments — to  meet  their  total  ship- 
ping needs.  In  addition,  over  half  the  re- 
spondents did  not  believe  that  even  the 
sweeping  deregulation  scenario  presented  in 
the  questionnaire  would  adversely  affect  the 
service  they  now  receive. 

HOW  RETORM  CAN  IMPROVE  SMALL  TOWN  SXSVICK 

Regulatory  reform  is  in  the  interest  of 
small  towns.  As  far  as  small  community 
service  is  concerned,  the  current  system  not 
only  doesn't  keep  carriers  in,  it  keeps  them 
out.  Eased  entry,  removal  of  ojjeratlng  re- 
strictions, and  an  expanded  agricultural  ex- 
emption are  among  the  reforms  that  can  help 
Improve  regulated  general  freight  service  to 
small  communities  and  rural  areas,  which 
now  rely  heavily  on  other  forms  of  trucking. 

8.  2245.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  would  take  these  steps 
and  others  to  correct  many  of  the  transpor- 
tation problems  faced  by  small  communities. 
The  Administration  believes  that  S.  2245 
will  ensure  that  small  communities  receive 
necessary  and  reliable  trucking  service. 

TRUCK     SArETT 

Itie  Administration  and  the  Senate  recog- 
nize that  a  safety  problem  exists  In  the  truck- 
ing Industry.  TYuck  safety  has  deteriorated 
on  the  nation's  highways  over  the  past  several 
years  under  the  present  economic  regulatory 
system.  Economic  regulation,  however,  is  not 
meant  to  ensure  safety,  so  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  has  not  been  effective  in  doing  so. 
An  effective  safety  program  is  needed  to 
promote  to  the  best  extent  possible  a  safety 
operating  motor  carrier  Industry. 

WHAT    THX    DATA    SHOW 

Most  observers  agree  that  strongrer  safety 
regulations  are  needed  along  with  better  en- 
forcement regardless  of  any  changes  in  eco- 
nomic regulation.  The  current  safety  pro- 
gram is  not  effective  enough.  Motor  carrier 
accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  (BMCS)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  Increased  from  about 
26,000  in  1978  to  over  34,000  in  1978.  Truck 
driver  fatalities  and  highway  deaths  as  a  re- 
sult of  truck  accidents  have  also  shown  in;- 
creases  over  the  past  three  years.  This  does 
not  suggest  a  need  for  economic  regulation, 
however.  Rather,  it  indicates  the  urgent  need 
for  Improved  safety  regulations. 

Although  available  evidence  indicates  that 
a  safety  problem  exists  in  the  motor  carrier 
industry,  the  data  do  not  show  a  relation- 
ship between  safety  performance  and  eco- 
nomic regulation.  BMCS  accident  and  safety 
road  check  data  indicate  that  there  are  no 
appreciable  differences  between  the  safety 
records  of  ICC-regulated  common  and  conr 
tract  carriers,  private  carriers,  and  exempt 


earners.  These  BMCS  data  are,  howevn',  lim- 
ited In  that  no  relative  mileage  fignres  are 
given,  so  accident  rates  cannot  be  computed; 
only  accident  levels  can  be  analyzed. 

The  BMCS  audit  data,  on  the  other  band, 
contain  accident  histories  and  mileage  fig- 
ures. BMCS  estimates  of  the  reportable  ac- 
cident rate,  based  on  these  data,  show  no 
significant  differences  between  the  accident 
rates  of  common,  contract  and  exempt  car- 
riers, while  the  private  carrier  rate  is  con- 
siderably lower.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  these  audit  data  are  not  a  probability 
sample,  but  rather  collected  as  part  of  audit 
and  enforcement  activities. 

Opponents  of  regulatory  reform  cite  the 
survey  study  of  truck  drivers  conducted  by 
Dr.  D.  Daryl  Wyckoff  as  proof  of  their  con- 
tention that  an  easing  of  economic  regula- 
tory restrictions  will  Increase  safety  prob- 
lems In  the  industry. 

Wyckoff  states  that  his  study  supports  the 
argument  that  there  is  substantially  better 
con4>llance  with  safety  and  o{>erating  rules 
in  the  ICC-regulated  sect<»-,  but  notes  that 
other  factors  must  be  considered,  such  as 
the  size  of  the  company,  union  organization, 
and  average  age  of  the  driver.  Wyckoff  is  thus 
imable  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  causal  re- 
lationship between  economic  regulation  and 
safety  performance. 

Furthermore,  a  recently  completed  study 
found  an  error  in  WyckofTs  mettiod  of  com- 
puting averages  used  for  accident  rates.  When 
the  accident  rates  are  correctly  computed  for 
all  regulatory  categories,  there  is  no  consist- 
ent relaticmship  between  economic  regulation 
and  motor  carrier  accident  rates. 

Oolng  beyond  his  data,  Wyckoff  has  qtecu- 
lated  that  the  current  regulatory  system  pro- 
motes self-enforcement  of  safety  procedures 
by  the  regulated  carriers  due  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  wlth-'rawal  of  the  carrier's  operating 
authority.  This  argument  is  tenuous,  how- 
ever, given  that  in  its  entire  history,  the  ICC 
has  sxispended  <^>eratlng  authorities  only 
twice,  despite  numerous  safety  and  other 
violations. 

THE  NES)  rOB   BA^ETT   LBUISLATXOK 

Hie  Administration  supports  legislation  to 
improve  safety  programs.  Title  IT  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  regulatory  reform 
legislation  (S.  1400,  H.R.  4586)  contains  pro- 
visions to  consolidate  safety  authority  in 
DOT,  establish  a  system  of  civil  penalties  for 
safety  violations  and  establish  a  program  for 
State  safety  enforcement  efforts.  The  Senate 
recently  passed  separate  safety  letriRlation 
(S.  1390)  which  contains  manv  of  the  re- 
frains embodied  in  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal and  is  designed  to  effectively  promote 
mot<»"  carrier  safety. 

A  safety  problem  exists  In  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  effective  safety  regulation  is 
needed  to  remedv  this  situation.  The  safety 
reccotls  of  regulated,  private,  and  exempt 
carriers  do  not  differ  slpnlficantly  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  economic  regula- 
tory reform  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
trucking  safety. 

Department  or  AcRictn-ruBE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6, 1980. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman.  Senate  Commerr^,  Science,  and 
Transportation    Committtee,    Washing' 
ton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAStMAN:  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  dedication  over  the  past 
several  months  to  the  cause  of  motor  car- 
rier   regulatory    reform.    Senate   Pill    3348, 
which    you    and    Senator    Packwood    intro- 
duced,  is  an   excellent   bill,   which   reflects 
your  understsndincr  of  the  trucking  industry 
and  the  need  for  change. 

I  fully  endorse  Secretary  of  Transportation 

Ooldschmldt's   testimony   in   support  of   S. 

2245.  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1960. 

I    also    Join   with    other   Administration 

spokesmen  in  thanking  you  and  your  col- 


leagues on  the  Conunlttee  for  the  intareat 
you  have  shown  In  our  viewa.  I  wish  to  add 
my  personal  emphasis  to  one  of  the  Admin- 
istration's highest  priority  areas,  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  the  trucking  industry. 

Rarely  do  policy-makers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  base  decisions  on  observations  so 
nearly  laboratory  perfect  as  in  the  exempt 
sector  of  the  trucking  industry.  Past  studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  which  you  and  your  staff  are  familiar, 
have  clearly  shown  significant  cost  savings 
in  the  form  of  lower  transport  rates  re- 
sulting from  changing  the  status  of  certain 
agricultural  products  from  regulated  to  ex- 
empt. Given  the  freely  competitive  environ- 
ment, lower  rates  mean  lower  product  prices 
at  destination  and  ultimately  lower  consumar 
prices  for  food. 

Agricultural  producers  and  shippers  also 
benefit  from  the  rate  and  service  flexibilities 
which  unregulated  trucking  afford.  Their 
preference  for  unregulated  trucking  is  re- 
flected in  the  strong  and  continued  support 
which  farm  organizations  have  expressed 
for  the  agricxiltur&l  exemption  since  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1936. 

Several  provisions  in  B.  3345  directly  ad- 
dress the  agricultuib  issues.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  agrlculttiral  exemption,  expan- 
sion of  the  cooperative  exemption,  and  the 
owner-operator  exemption  make  great  strides 
In  Improving  trucking  efficiency  for  food  and 
agricultural  commodities.  Encdosed  are  de- 
tailed comments  on  these  and  other  issues 
of  particular  Importance  to  agriculture. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  your 
work  on  motor  carrier  reform.  I  look  forward 
to  providing  any  assistance  you  may  desire 
as   your   deliberations   proceed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  BxacLAitD, 

Secfetofjf. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  put  this  bill  in  perspective  from  the 
standpoint  of  not  only  what  it  is  and 
what  it  does,  but  who  supports  it  and 
who  is  opposed  to  it.  It  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable why  the  support  and  the 
opposition  exist.  I  bear  no  malice  toward 
either  side.  I  can  understand  why  those 
who  are  opposed  to  it  are  opposed  to  it 
and  those  who  favor  it  favor  it. 

The  principal  opposition — in  fact,  I 
ml^t  say.  and  I  think  I  am  right  on 
this,  the  only  opposition — ^to  the  entire 
bill  comes  from  the  American  Trucking 
Associations  and  the  Teamsters  Union.  If 
I  have  made  a  mistake,  if  there  is  an- 
other organization  or  two  opposed  to  the 
whole  bill,  I  will  amend  those  remarks. 

The  American  Trucking  Association 
basically  represents  the  large  ^truckers. 
although  I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  mis- 
impression  in  people's  minds  about  that. 
When  I  say  "large  companies,"  I  mean 
a  company  big  enough  that  it  is  not  an 
owner -operator  driving  his  or  her  own 
truck,  but  they  usually  have  employees 
and  a  number  of  trucks.  Many  of  them 
are  very  large  c(Hnpanies,  with  hundreds 
of  trucks  and  thousands  of  emirioyees. 
Some  are  smaller  companies  that  may 
have  30  or  40  trucks  and  70  or  80  or  90 
employees. 

The  key  factor,  thous^,  is  that  these 
particular  trucking  companies  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, They  also  are  organlaed  by  the 
Teamsters  Union.  There  may  be  an  ex- 
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cepti(Hi  one  i  ray  or  the  other,  there  might 
be  an  indepe  ident  operator  here  or  there 
that  is  orgai  ized,  there  may  be  a  truck- 
ing line  thai;  is  not.  But  as  a  rule  of 
thumb,  the  Teamsters  have  organized 
most  of  the  rucking  companies  that  are 


regulated  by 


want  to  l06< 
not  want  to 
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the  ICC. 


Understan  lably,  the  Teamsters  do  not 


any  jobs,  the  union  does 
lose  any  membership.  We 
saw  the  sam^  argimient  advanced  on  air- 
line deregu  atlon  by  the  Machinists 
Union.  They  were  afraid  they  would  lose 
Jobs.  As  a  natter  of  fact,  It  turned  out 
not  to  be  tru ;.  They  have  more  jobs  now 
than  they  dfl  prior  to  airline  deregula- 
tion. 

But  the  iear  is  understandable.  If 
anyone  of  is  were  lobbying  for  the 
Teamsters,  wje  would  have  the  same  fear. 
Anytime  the^e  is  a  shift  and  you  know 
what  you  have  and  you  are  not  sure 
what  you  an;  going  to  get,  you  are  re- 
luctant to  mike  the  change. 

As  far  af  the  trucldng  companies 
themselves  a  e  concerned,  for  all  of  the 
complaints  t  ley  have  given  to  all  our 
offices  over  '  he  years  about  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  when  it 
comes  down  bo  it  and  we  say,  all  right, 
we  are  going  to  take  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Intersta «  Commerce  Commission 
off  you,  they  do  not  like  that.  They  are 
a  little  reluci  ant  about  that.  They  have 
some  mlsgivt  ig,  some  fear  about  having 
that  hand  o;  regulation  removed  from 
them.  Again,  It  should  not  be  surprising. 

With  the  exception  of  United  Air 
Lines  during  the  consideration  of  the 
airline  deregulation  bill,  every  single 
major  air  cs  rrier  in  this  country  was 
opposed  to  airline  deregulation.  They 
knew  what  t  ley  had.  They  complained 
about  it,  but  bt  was  certain. 


fr  >m 
tie 


1  ave 


those 


Those  are 
principally 
standably, 
point.    On 
almost  every 
nation.  You 
ers  and 
nmning  their 
two   or   threi! 
drivers.  You 
the  agrlcultu^ 
the  list  of 
whole  or.  In 
exception: 

Common 

Natlonml 

National 
sodation. 

Food 

Conaum«r 

Community 

Federal': 

National  Au<4lO' 

Public 

Coleman 

Continental 

American 

Anierican 

Tiger 

Air  Florida 

Orion  Inductee 

Alta  Freight 

National 

Beatrice 

Burger  King 

National 
datlon. 

Western 


Market  ng 


1  Tot)  ng 


1  Fatm 


L  Alrl  nes 


he  two  organizations  that 
ot>pose  this  biU  and,  under- 
their  individual  stand- 
other    side,    you    have 
other  conceivable  combl- 
all  of  the  small  truck- 
ind^pendent  owners  who  are 
own  rigs,  or  they  may  have 
rigs   and   two   or   three 
have  almost  everybody  in 
commimity.  Let  me  read 
who  favor  this  bill  in 
me  or  two  cases,  with  one 


Caiiae. 

Coi  Burners  League. 

Ag^cultural  Transportation  As- 


Instltute. 
Frileratlon  of  America. 
:  Nutrition  Institute. 
Commission. 
-Vlstial  Association,  Inc. 


Mayor,  City  of  Detroit, 
unines. 

Bureau  Federation. 
Institute. 


Be  terprlae 
'  Intenu  tlonal. 


Systenu. 

Association. 
Company. 


Rei  Uiurant  . 
Fooils 


Ind  ependent  Meat  Packers  Asao- 


Tbe  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Delmar  Mitchell,   president,   Bulfalo   City 
CouncU. 
Anchor-Hocktng  Corp. 
United  Parcel. 

International  Paper. 

Boise  Cascade. 

Crown  Zellerbach. 

Mead  Corp. 

Weyerhauser. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Champion  International. 

Georgia  Pacific. 

American  Institute  for  Shippers  Associa- 
tion. 

Federated  Department  Stores. 

National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives. 

Consumer  Alert. 

Frank  Lorenzo,  President  Texas  Interna- 
tional Airlines. 

Frank  Borman,  Chairman  and  President, 
Eastern  Airlines. 

Private  Truck   Council  of  America. 

American  Retail  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers — 
Heath  Larry  (except  for  zone  of  rate  free- 
dom). 

National  Association  of  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

Minority  Trucking  Transportation  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

National   Farmers  Organization. 

Center  for  Auto  Safety  (safety  portion  of 
bill). 

Super  Valu  Stores. 

The  Rlpon  Society. 

Council   for  a  Competitive  Economy. 

Ore-Ida  Foods,  Inc. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

Ernest  Mortal,  Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

The   Hublnger   Company.   Ke<^uk,   Iowa. 

Peninsula  Transptortation  District  Com- 
mission, Hampton.  Va. 

Charles   Horn,   ttayor  of   Kettering.   Ohio. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

National  Oraln  and  Feed  Association. 

International  Management  Consultants. 
Inc. 

National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

National  Orange. 

Mattel  Toys. 

Pacific  Southwest  Airlines. 

Truck    Renting   and   Leasing   Association. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

Consumers  Union. 

Congress  Watch. 

National   Retail   Merchants   Association. 

American  Conservative  Union. 

Assoclatl<m  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains. 

Pood  Marketing  Institute. 

Cooperative  Food  Distribution  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  League  (except 
for  antitrust  immunity). 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Paper  Institute. 

City  Products. 

Clorox. 

General  Mills. 

National  Meat  Association  (except  for 
food  exemption) . 

Union  Camp. 

DuPont. 

Union  Carbide. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass. 

Lever  Brothers. 

Whirlpool. 

Spiegel. 

Owens  Illinois. 

CPC  International. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

Kraft,  Inc. 

Starklst  Food. 

Food  Ways  National. 


Mr.  CANNON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Did  I  leave  some- 
body out? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Also  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  President  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Whttt  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  ROBEBT  C.  Btkd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Btrd:  The  Senate  is  expected 
to  vote  shortly  on  the  trucking  regulatory  re- 
form legislation  recently  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.  This  legislation  will 
Increase  competition,  conserve  energy.  Im- 
prove service  to  small  communities,  and 
eliminate  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the 
routes  truckers  can  take  and  the  goods  they 
can  carry. 

The  Congress  has  already  passed  and  I 
have  signed  far-reaching  deregulation  laws 
covering  airlines  and  banking.  In  addition, 
legislation  covering  railroads,  communica- 
tions, paperwork  reduction,  and  the  regula- 
tory process  itself  continues  to  move  forward. 
This  is  the  broadest  regulatory  reform  pro- 
gram in  our  history,  and  trucking  deregula- 
tion is  a  vital  element. 

The  Cannon-Packwood  bUl  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  reduce 
inflation.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  this  legislation  will  save  (6-8 
billion  per  year — an  average  of  $70  to  $100 
for  every  household  In  America.  This  repre- 
sents a  reduction  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex of  almost  one-half  a  point.  I  therefore 
urge  the  Senate  to  resist  any  amendments 
to  weaken  this  bill.  In  particular,  the  broad 
exemption  for  agricultural  products  should 
be  retained.  This  provision  will  have  a  direct, 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  price  of  food.  Our 
economy  needs  these  savings  now,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

JiMMT   CAKTER. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why  do  all  these 
groups  support  this?  Most  of  them  are 
shippers.  They  are  interested  in  moving 
their  products.  They  do  not  really  care 
from  their  standpoint  whether  the  stuff 
moves  in  a  truck  owned  by  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  and  driven  by  a 
Teamster  or  a  truck  owned  by  an  inde- 
pendent and  driven  bv  a  non-Teamster. 
They  think  they  will  get  a  better  deal 
out  of  this  bill  than  they  have  out  of  the 
present  system.  TTie  American  Trucking 
Associations  and  the  Teamsters  think 
thev  will  get  a  worse  deal  out  of  this  bill. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  why 
every  group  concerned  with  its  own  in- 
terest is  here  lobbying  for  its  interest.  I 
would  much  rather  have  somebody  come 
and  say  to  me,  "Senator,  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  bill  or  opposed  to  this  bill  because 
it  hurts  me  or  helps  me."  Our  job  as  Sen- 
ators Is  to  try  to  And  out  what  is  good 
for  America.  It  may  or  may  not — it  may 
or  may  not — be  good  for  the  American 
Trucking  Associations.  But  I  would  like 
to  think  we  have  left  the  days  of  the 
Charlie  Wilson  statement  that  what  is 
good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the 
country.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

What  do  we  change  in  this  bill?  Let  us 
just  take  four  or  five  of  the  provisions. 
One  Is  the  so-called  entry.  You  are  a 
company.  You  want  to  provide  service 
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from  town  A  to  town  B.  Today,  you  have 
to  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  in  a  rather  expensive  Mid 
time-consuming  process  and  prove  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  You  have  to 
prove  that  the  public  needs  you  to  get  In. 
If  you  try  to  get  in  where  there  is  an 
estabUshed  carrier,  you  will  be  very,  very 
unlikely  to  get  in.  ^    ^^.  ^  *,. 

An  argument  will  be  made  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  grants 
almost  aU  requests  for  entry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Interstate  Commerce  Ccwnmls- 
sion  grants  95  percent  of  all  applications 
for  new  operating  authority.  Interest- 
ingly, however,  only  7  percent  of  those 
applications  are  from  new  carriers.  All 
the  rest  are  extensions  of  existing  author- 
ity by  the  established  carriers.  So  all  we 
have  done  in  this  bill  is  reverse  the  pre- 
sumption on  entry  and  we  have  said,  in 
essence,  that  you  can  get  into  the  busi- 
ness unless  those  who  do  not  want  you 
in  can  prove  that  you  are  almost  going  to 
be  a  harm  to  the  public. 

It  is  going  to  make  it  a  lot  easier  for 
the  small  trucker  to  take  a  flyer  and  see 
if  he  or  she  can  make  It.  Obviously,  those 
who  are  in  do  not  want  to  make  it  easier 
for  others  to  get  in. 

Second,  there  is  the  so-called  single- 
line  rate  setting.  Today  in  this  country, 
truck  rates  are  established  by  nine  so- 
called  rate  bureaus  or  conferences.  These 
are  meetings  where  all  of  the  truckers  in 
a  particular  area  get  together  and  they 
set  their  truck  rates,  how  much  they  are 
going  to  charge  you  to  haul.  They  are 
exempt  by  law  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
So  any  rate  they  set,  they  cannot  be  sued 
for  price  fixing,  monopoly,  conspiracy,  or 
anything  else. 

This  bill  says  that  if  you  haul  from 
point  A  to  point  B,  and  you  do  not  inter- 
line with  anybody  else,  the  rate  that  is 
set  on  that  haul  from  point  A  to  point  B 
is  no  longer  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
exempt.  It  is  no  longer  a  situation  of  a 
number  of  carriers  getting  together  and 
saying,  all  right,  you  are  going  to  haul 
the  first  300  miles  and  I  am  going  to 
haul  the  second  300  and  we  should  figure 
out  the  joint  rate.  It  is  only  setting  that 
where  company  A  does  not  interline  with 
anybody  else  and  leaves  its  goods  with 
B,  that  rate  should  not  be  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Third,  in  this  country  today,  under  the 
law,  if  you  haul  mostly  agricultural  com- 
modities, you  are  exempt  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regulation. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  most 
are  exempt.  The  bill  extends  that  provi- 
sion to  processed  foods.  So  that  those 
who  haul  exempt  commodities — and 
most  of  those  who  haul  exempt  commod- 
ities are  the  independents— will  now 
have  more  exempt  commodities  that 
they  can  haul. 

This  has  a  dual  advantage.  First,  it 
gives  them  a  broader  area  of  products 
that  are  not  regulated  that  they  can 
haul.  Second,  if  they  haul  an  unregu- 
lated commodity  one  way— they  haul 
lettuce  from  California  to  Chicago — they 
are  prohibited  from  hauling  a  regulated 
commodity  back. 


So,  they  go  back  empty,  wasting  fuel, 
running  an  empty  truck. 

If  they  can  nnd  an  unregulated  com- 
modity to  haul  back  from  Chicago,  that 
is  all  right.  That  is  all  right  under  tne 
present  law. 

What  we  have  done  is  broaden  the 
exempt  categories  that  can  be  hauled. 
So  they  can  haul  lettuce  to  Chicago  and 
a  processed  food  product  back  from  Chi- 
cago. 

At  the  moment,  most  of  those  proc- 
essed food  products  are  hauled  by  the 
regulated  carriers,  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations  carriers,  and  they  are 
not  wild  about  letting  the  independents 

into  it. 

Now,  those  are  the  key  provisions  m 
the  bill.  We  will  hear  lots  of  rhetoric 
about  small  towns,  will  they  lose  serv- 
ice, and  that  entire  list  of  those  who 
support  this  bill  that  I  read,  most  exist 
in  small  towns. 

The  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  perhaps  the  best 
cross-section  of  small  business  in  this 
coimtry,  its  membership  is  dispropor- 
tionately in  small  towns,  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  population,  supports  this 
bill  with  a  vengeance.  TTiey  cannot 
imagine  they  will  be  worse  off  under  this 
bill  than  they  find  themselves  today. 
They  think  the  argument  that  small 
towns  will  suffer  is  bogeyman. 

The  argument  will  be  raised  that 
under  this  bill  and  unfettered  deregula- 
tion—although, it  is  not  imfettered— 
the  big  companies  will  gobble  up  the 
small  companies. 

Well,  if  that  is  true,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting juxtaposition  of  position,  because 
then  the  big  companies  ought  to  sup- 
port it  and  the  little  companies  oppose 
it.  and  it  is  just  thn  reverse. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  bill.  K  we  believe 
in  less  Government  control,  if  we  think 
competition,  as  unfettered  as  possible — 
and  frankly,  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far 
as  I  would  go — if  we  think  competition 
will  work,  if  we  think  that  the  little 
man  ought  to  have  access  to  a  market 
and  it  should  not  be  so  hard  for  him  to 
get  in  as  it  is  now,  if  we  believe  in  all 
those  things  we  will  support  this  bill. 

If  we  like  the  system  as  it  is,  and 
especially  if  we  are  one  of  those  who 
beiifeflt  from  the  present  system  as  it  is, 
it  is  imderstandable  why  we  do  not 
want  to  change. 

As  we  debate  this  bill,  the  question 
should  not  be,  what  in  good  for  the 
independent  trucker,  or  what  is  good 
for  the  American  Trucking  Association? 
They,  obviouslv,  know  what  their  inter- 
ests are  and  what  they  want  to  achieve. 
Our  position  ouglit  to  be,  what  is  good 
for  America? 

I  think  this  bill  goes  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  saying  what  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica. It  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  go. 
It  goes  as  far  as  I  could  get.  But  It  Is  a 
long  step.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port us  in  this  position. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  29,  1980,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  notes  the  very 
positive  effects  of  airline  deregulation 
and  the  benefits  of  same  to  the  airline 
industry  in  these  cloudy  economic  times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anums  Fltihc  Soio 

In  197«,  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  was  served  toy 
four  dally  flights  to  Loa  Angeles,  three  to 
San  Francisco  and  one  to  Las  Vegas.  After 
the  AlrUne  Deregulation  Act  gave  the  air- 
lines substantial  freedom  to  fly  as  they 
pleased,  service  dropped  off  sharply.^  And 
crtUcs  of  deregulation  said  Bakerafleld's 
fate  proved  that  the  benevolent  band  of 
Government  was  a  better  airline  regulator 
than  the  Invisible  hand  of  competlUon. 

Today.  Bakersfleld  has  12  dally  fUghta  to 
Los  Angeles  and  eight  to  San  Francisco,  aU 
big  pressurized  aircraft.  Travelers  also  have 
a  choice  of  three  flights  to  Las  Vegaa  on 
smaUer  planes  and  new  services  to  Oakland 
and  Sacramento.  WhUe  not  every  small-  and 
medium-sized  airport  has  come  out  a  win- 
ner, Bakerafleld's  experience  Is  hardly  un- 
usual. A  UtUe  more  than  a  year  after  de- 
regulation, the  evidence  Is  clear:  freer 
competition  means  better  and  cheaper  air 

The  airlines'  first  reaction  to  route  flexl- 
bUlty  was  to  puU  their  big  jets  off  the 
puddle  hops  and  put  them  to  use  where  the 
profits  are.  In  fact,  in  some  60  Instances  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  had  to  block 
the  loss  of  bare-bones  "eaeentlal"  service. 
That  should  not.  In  retroapect,  have  been 
surprising:  between  1968  and  1978,  deaplte 
regulation,  the  airlines  had  managed  to 
extricate  themselves  from  129  alrporto.  But 
the  framers  of  deregulation  worried  that  toe 
heavUy  pubUdaed  difficulties  experienced  by 
small  cities  would  overshadow  the  benefit* 
gained  from  deregulation.  

The  fears  proved  premature.  DeUvery  of 
new  aircraft  and  the  expansion  of  commuter 
airlines  using  smaller  planes  have  actuauy 
increased  the  frequency  of  flights  along 
formerly  uneconomic  routes.  Take  the  caae 
of  Providence,  which  U  sandwiched  between 
the  large  airports  of  Hartford-Springfield 
and  Boston.  Like  Bakersfleld,  Provldmce 
initially  lost  filghU:  It  has  since  rebounded 
with  expanded  service  from  malor  carriers 
as  well  as  commuter  lines.  To  be  sure,  the 
comfortable  DC-O's  and  7a7*s  are  now  rarely 
seen  in  some  places.  But  the  growth  In  aU 
scheduled  flights  from  small  •irP°^J^ 
actually  paced  the  growth  of  air  traffic  since 
deregulation.  _.i. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  deregula- 
tion, moreover,  is  not  that  It  turned  out  to 
be  fairly  painless  for  passengers.  The  free- 
dom to  drop  routes,  enter  new  markets  and 
entice  new  travelers  with  promotional  fares 
has  greatly  Increased  the  alrUnea'  produc- 
tivity. The  average  number  of  hours  ea«a» 
aircraft  spends  In  the  air  has  risen  sharply 
smce  deregulation,  as  has  the  percentage  etf 
seats  filled  per  filght.  *-  •.'*»^*;  "?,?* 
prices  roee  only  1«  percent  In  WTO-^^Jle 
fuel  costs  doubled  and  overall  Industry 
costs  rose  by  39  percent. 

With  the  economy  poised  on  the  edge  oi 
recession,  and  more  fuel-price  l°«*«f  J^; 
evlUble.  the  ImmedUte  future  of  "»•  «f- 
llnes  is  clouded.  Some  carriers  wUl  ^  ^r 
hurt,  and  fares  wUl  climb.  But  dweP^*""." 
wUl  not  be  the  cau«  of  the  trouW«  ^mO. 
Indeed,  If  the  experience  of  the  P»»«J^" 
any  indication,  deregulation  may  prove  to 
be  the  airlines'  salvaUon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
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Mr.  CANN3N.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  compilation  of  favorable 
trucking  editorials  that  come  from  over 
300  newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
in  42  States,  plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FAVOBABLE    "nUCKINC   EDTrOKIALB 


Birmingham  News. 
Birmingham  Post  Herald. 
Huntsvllle  Times. 
Athens  News  Courier. 
Florence  Tinies. 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Republic. 
Tucson  Star. 
Sun  City  News-Sun 
Tempe  News 
Phoenix  Gazette. 
Tucson  Citizen 
Scottsdale  Progress. 

ABKANSA8 

Arkansas  Democrat. 
Little  Rock  Gazette. 

CAUrOBMIA 

San  Diego  Union. 

San  Diego  Tribune. 

San  Jose  News. 

San  Jose  Mercury. 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

Palo  Alto  Times. 

Pasadena  Morning  Star  News. 

Santa  Ana  Register. 

San  Pedro  News  Pilot. 

Blade  Tribune. 

Brea  Star  Progress. 

Santa  Rosa  Press. 

Vista  Press. 

The  Sacramento  Bee. 

Heavy  Duty  Trucking. 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

Fairfield  Republic 

Sacramento  Union. 

Long  Beach  Press  Teleg^m. 

Uklah  Journal. 

Hemet  News. 

Fresno  Bee. 

Long  Beach  Independent. 

Brawley  News. 

El  Centro  Press. 

Palm  Springs  Desert  S\m. 

Hanford  Sentinel. 

Portervllle  Reporter. 

Martinez  Gazette. 

Oakland  Tribune. 

CONNECTICUT 

Waterbury  Republican. 
Waterbury  American. 
New  Haven  Register. 
Norwich  Bulletin. 
Connecticut  Times. 
Torrlngton  Recrlster. 
Mlddletown  Press. 
Hartford  Courant. 

COLORADO 

Rocky  Mountain  News. 
Loveland  Reporter-Herald. 
Colorado  Sprint^  Gazette-Telegraph. 
Longmont  Times-Call. 
Colorado  Springs  Sun. 
Pueblo  Star-Journal. 
Pueblo  Chieftain. 
Denver  Post. 

DVrBICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Washington  Post.  — 

The  Washington  Star. 

FLORIDA 

Miami  Herald; 

Miami  Review  &  Dally  Record. 

Tampa  Tribune. 

Panama  City  News-Herald. 


Gainesville  Sun. 
Lakeland  Ledger. 
Sarasota  Herald-Tiibime. 
West  Palm  Beach  Post. 
Sanford  Herald. 
Stewart  News. 
West  Palm  Beach  Times. 
Naples  News. 
Daytooa  Beach  News. 

GEORGIA 

Augusta  Chronicle. 

LawrencevUle  Gwlnnet  News. 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News. 
Conyers  Rockdale  Citizen. 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

RAWAH 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

IDARO 

(Burley)  South  Idaho  Press. 
Pocatello  State  Journal. 
Boise  Statesman. 

nXXNOIB 

Arlington  Heights  Herald. 

Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Springfield  Morning  Journal  Register. 

Jollet  Herald-News. 

Crain's  Chicago  Business. 

Aurora  Beacon  News. 

Bloomlngton  Pantagraph. 

Elgin  Courier  News. 

Macomb  Journal. 

Wheaton  Jownal. 

Charleston  Times  Courier. 

Ottawa  Times. 

Buffalo  Grover  Herald. 

Des  Plalnes  Herald. 

Palatine  Herald. 

Wheeling  Herald. 

Rolling  Meadows  Herald. 

Elk  Grove  Herald. 

Hoffman  Estates  Herald. 

Hanover  Park  Herald. 

Chicago  Southtown  Economist. 

Mount  Prospect  Herald. 

INDIANA 

Muncie  Press. 
BvansvUle  Courier. 
EvansvlUe  Corrler  &  Press. 
EvansvlUe  Press. 
Indianapolis  News. 
Vlncennes  Sun-Commercial. 
Hammond  Times. 
Goshen  News. 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 
Princeton  Clarion. 
Tipton  Tribune. 
Gary  Crusader. 
Elwood  Call-Leader. 

IOWA 

Ottumwa  Courier. 
Des  Moines  Register. 
( Keokuk  t  Gate  City. 
Creston  News  Advertiser. 
Algona-Upper  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Belolt  CaU. 

Arkansas  City  Traveler. 

Wichita  Eagle. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington  Herald. 
Louisville  Courier  Journal. 
Louisville  Times. 
Mlddlesboro  News. 
Henderson  Gleaner. 
Paducah  Sun. 
Covington  Kentucky  Post. 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport  Journal. 
Opelousas  World. 
Monroe  World. 

MAFTLAND 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
Baltimore  News  American. 
The  Morning  Herald  (Hagerstown). 
Hagerstown  Mail. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Morning  Globe. 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Pramlngham  News. 

Lowell  Sun. 

Lynn  Item. 

Fltchburg  Sentinel-Enterprise. 

MAINE 

Lewlston-Aubum  Sun. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  News. 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
CadlUac  News. 
Battle  Creek  Inquirer. 
Nlles  Star. 
Sturgls  Journal. 
Pontlac  Oakland  Press. 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle. 
Big  Rapids  Pioneer. 
YpsUantl  Press. 

MINNESOTA 

Winona  News. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

New  Ulm  Journal. 

MISSISSIPPI 

McComb  Enterprise-Journal. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Columbia  Tribune. 

(Pulton)  Kingdom  Dally  News. 

St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

Kansas  City  Times. 

Springfield  News. 

Jefferson  City  Post  Tribune. 

Livestock  Market  Digest  (Kansas  City) . 

Automotive  Messenger. 

NEBRASKA 

North  Platte  Telegram-Bulletin. 
Omaha  Morning  World  Herald. 
Farmer-Stockman  of  the  Midwest. 

NEVADA 

Las  Vegas  Sun. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Camden  Courier-Post. 
Asbury  Park  Press. 
Elizabeth  Journal. 
Hackensark:  Record. 
Newton  New  Jersey  Herald. 
Motor  News. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Journal. 
Albuquerque  Tribune. 
Las  Cruces  Sun  News. 
Clovls  News  Journal. 

NEW    YORK 

New  York  Times. 

Garden  City  Newsday. 

Buffalo  News. 

Mlddletown  Times-Herald-Record. 

Glens  Falls  Post  Star. 

New  York  News  World. 

Barron's  National. 

WeUsvlUe/Hornell  SpecUtor. 

New  York  Post. 

Watertown  Times. 

Wall  Street  Transcript. 

Syracuse  Herald- Journal. 

Nyack  Rockland-Joumal-News. 

Canandalgua  Messenger. 

Rochester  Times-Union. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

New  Bern  Sun-Journal. 
Lexington  Dispatch. 
KannapoUs  Independent. 

OHIO 

Columbus  Citizen  Journal. 
Springfield  News. 
Cleveland  Press. 
Youngstown  Vindicator. 
Lima  News. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
Cincinnati  Poet. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Bucyrus  Telegram-Forum. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa  World. 

Lawton  Constitution. 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

Enid  Eagle. 

Altus  inmes-Democrat. 

OREGON 

Eugene  Register-Guard. 
Albany  Democrat-Herald. 
Portland  Oregonlan. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

McKeesport  News. 
Pittsburgh  Press. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Erie  Times. 

Altoona  'Hmes  (Mirror). 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review. 
Reading  Eagle. 
Klttannlng  Leader-Times. 
Scranton  Times. 
Dubois  Courier-Express. 
Lancaster  New  Era. 
ConnellsvUle  Courier. 
Berwick  Enterprise. 
Carlisle  Sentinel. 
Hazleton  Standard-Speaker. 
Lansdale  North  Penn.  Reporter. 
Sayre-Athens  Times. 
Norrlstown  Times-Herald. 
Greenville  Record-Argus. 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
York  Record. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin. 
Providence  Journal. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Mall. 
Anderson  Independent. 
Aiken  Standard. 

TENNESSEE 

Ellzabethon  Star. 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
Chattanooga  Times. 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press. 
KnoxvlUe  News-Sentinel. 
KnoxvlUe  Journal. 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
Nashville  Banner. 
Jackson  Sun. 
Dyersburg  State  Gazette. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  Times  Herald. 
Denlson  Herald. 
Pampa  News. 
Houston  Chronicle. 
Kerrvllle  Times. 
San  Antonio  Express. 
Beaumont  Enterprise. 
Tyler  Telegram. 
Marlln  Democrat. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribvme. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk  Virginian  PUot. 
Bristol  Tennessean. 
Danville  Register. 
Richmond  News-Leader. 
Danville  Bee. 
Bristol  Herald-Courler. 
Newport  News  Press 
Newport  News  Times  Herald. 
Roanoke  Times  &  World. 

WASHINGTON 

Everett  Herald. 
Seattle  KIRO  Radio. 
Tacoma  News-Tribune. 
(Bellevue)  Journal  American. 
Pasco  Trl-City  Herald. 
Camas  Post  Record. 
Spokane  Valley  Herald. 


Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
Belllngham  Herald. 

WEST  viRcona 
Parkersburg  News. 
Wheeling  IntelUgencer. 
Elklns  Inter-Mountain. 
Parkersburg  Sentinel. 
Vancouver  Columbian. 

WIBCONSUC 

Milwaukee  Journal. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
JanesvUle  Gazette. 
Sheboygan  Press. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  also 
point  out,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the 
savings.  "Ihe  Congressional  Budget  OfBce 
has  estimated  that  the  savings  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation  to  the  ccmsumers 
would  nm  from  $5  billion  to  $8  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  would  also  indi- 
cate that  study  has  a  double  value  be- 
cause that  is  a  ccHhpllation  of  all  other 
studies,  not  one  group  doing  its  own 
study,  but  they  looked  at  every  study 
done  and  have  come  to  those  conclusions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Prom  the  CBO,  that  is 
correct. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    1032 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  passenger  carriage 
is  not  Included  In  the  reforms  of  the  con- 
tract carrier  provisions  of  the  Act) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments to  offer  at  this  time. 

The  first  deals  witti  contract  carriers. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1032. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  beginning  with  Une  20,  strike 
aU  of  secUon  10  of  the  blU  and  subsUtute 
the  following: 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Section  10103(13)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  f  oUows : 

"(13)  "motor  contract  carrier'  means — 

"(A)  a  person,  other  than  a  motor  com- 
mon carrier,  providing  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation of  passengers  for  compensation  un- 
der continuing  agreements  with  a  person  or 
a  limited  number  of  persons — 

"(1)  by  assigning  motor  vehicles  for  a  con- 
tinuing period  of  time  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  each  such  person;  or 

"(U)  designed  to  meet  the  distinct  needs 
of  each  such  person;  and 

"(B)  a  person  providing  motor  vehicle 
transpOTtaUon  of  property  for  compensation 
under  continuing  agreements  with  one  or 
more  persons — 

"(1)  by  assigning  motor  vehicles  for  a  con- 
tinuing period  of  time  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  each  such  person;  or 

"(11)  designed  to  meet  the  distinct  needs 
of  each  such  person." 

(2)  Section  10933(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  in  paragn^h  (3)  "of  pas- 
sengers" after  "motor  contract  carrter"; 

(B)  ledeaignattog  paragT^h  (3)  as  para- 
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or  on  complaint  of  a  competing  motor  com- 
mon carrier  of  property,  or  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, and  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  proceeding,  the  Conunlsclon  may  amend 
or  revoke  any  part  of  the  permit  and  issue 
In  its  place  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  operations  of  the  bolder  of 
the  permit — 

"(1)  do  not  conform  with  the  operations 
of  a  motor  contract  carrier  of  property;  and 

"(2)  are  those  of  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  property.  Any  certificate  Issued  under  chls 
subsection  shall  specify  that  its  holder  is 
authorized  to  provide  transportation  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  property,  of  the 
same  commodities  lietween  the  same  points 
or  within  the  same  territory  as  authorized 
In  the  permit  .  .  ." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the  bill 
as  a  whole,  we  attempted  to  restrict  re- 
forms to  only  transportation  of  property 
and  not  to  include  transportation  of  per- 
sons. Inadvertently,  the  committee  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  carrier  section  the 
reforms  for  transportation  of  persons. 
Since  this  was  not  intended,  the  first 
amendment  merely  makes  it  clear  that 
the  status  quo  remains  for  charter  bus 
operations  and  that  the  amendments  in 
the  legislation  pertain  only  to  transpor- 
tation of  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1032)  was 
agreed  to. 

T7F  AMZNDMENT  NO.   1033 

(Purpose:     To    amend    the     intercorporate 
hauling  provisions  of  the  bill ) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond amendment  that  I  am  offering  refers 
to  the  private  carriage  section  of  the  bill, 
and  this  is  to  make  sure  that  private  car- 
riers are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
intercorporate  rules  more  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1033. 

Mr.  CAIWON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

llie  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  16,  line  23,  Insert  "directly  or  In- 
directly" Immediately  after  "owns". 

On  page  16,  line  6,  strike  "Commission- 
receipted  and  returned". 

On  page  16,  line  12,  Insert  "directly  or  In- 
directly" Immediately  after  "owns". 

On  page  16,  strike  lines  15  through  18  and 
substitute  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Section  10103(13)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  ',  other 
than  a  motor  common  carrier,'  and  substitut- 
ing ',  or  a  meml>er  of  a  corporate  family 
as  defined  in  section  10524(c)  of  this  title.'  ". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  simply,  it 
would  allow  a  private  carrier  to  engage 
in  intercorporate  hauling  at  the  pcrint  in 


time  at  which  it  sends  its  documentation 
in  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  need  not  wait  for  a  return  re- 
ceipt copy  before  providing  the  trans- 
portation, llie  amendment  would  also 
allow  motor  common  carriers  who  hap- 
pen to  be  part  of  a  conglomerate  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  for  com- 
pensation to  their  members  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1033)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1034 

(Purpose:  To  assure  a  continued  role  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Issuing  foreign 
air  carrier  permits  for  air  cargo  transpor- 
tation) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  third 
technical  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
deals  with  the  incidental  to  air  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  sunendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cankow) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1034. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  sunendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  strike  line  18  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "United  States  and  approved  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  Us  successor 
agency,  by  a  foreign  air  carrier,  or  occa- 
sional". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  makes  it  clear  that 
with  respect  to  foreign  air  carriers  who 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  section, 
authority  under  a  bilateral  agreement  is 
necessary  together  with  a  specific  for- 
eign air  carrier  permit  authority  issued 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1034)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMEMT    NO.    1038 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to  clarify 
meaning  of   Government  traffic  provision) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  _ 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  reswl  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
berwl  1035. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  13,  strike  "under  a  Govern- 
ment bill  of  lading"  and  substitute  "for  the 
United  States  Government". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  final 
technical  amendment  is  being  offered 
to  clarify  the  section  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  Government  traCQc  and 
to  make  certain  that  this  applies  to  all 
traffic  hauled  for  the  U.S.  Government 
other  than  used  household  goods. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questions 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1035)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  that  con- 
cludes the  technical  amendments.. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  have  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  With  respect  to 
the  technical  amendment  to  the  private 
carriage  section.  I  think  that  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  that  proposal,  but  I 
want  to  make  very  sure  about  what  we 
are  doing  with  this  particular  section.  I 
notice  that  the  intercorporate  hauling 
section  provides  for  a  parent  corpora- 
tion or  one  of  its  subsidiaries  to  notify 
the  Commission  if  it  intends  to  provide 
transportation  for  members  of  the  same 
corporate  family.  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  corporations  involved  might  get 
bogged  down  with  onerous  reporting  re- 
quirements. Would  this  amendment  af- 
fect the  paperwork  requirements  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  it  would  not.  Let  me 
assure  the  Senator  that  we  do  not  envi- 
sion any  onerous  reporting  requirements 
for  private  carriers  engaging  in  inter- 
corporate hauling.  Indeed,  the  technical 
amendment  goes  precisely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  are  not  reporting  re- 
quirements at  all.  What  we  intend  with 
these  private  carrier  provisions  is  the 
filing  of  a  simple,  uncomplicated  notice, 
which  merely  certifies,  by  way  of  asser- 
tion, two  things — one  is  that  the  parent 
or  subsidiary  intends  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  a  corporate  family  mem- 
ber and  second  that  the  participating 
subsidiaries  are  In  fact  subsidiaries  of 
the  parent.  We  mean  to  provide  for  the 
simplest  notification  of  Intent.  It  would 
be  a  onetime  reouirement.  not  an  euinual 
or  periodic  requirement. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  these  require- 
ments not  cause  delays  in  facilitating 
intercorporate  hauling? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  ITiey  certainly 
Should  not.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  parent,  all  it  has  to  do  is  send  along 
a  notice  of  Intent  to  the  ICC.  and  then 
carry  a  copv  of  that  letter  In  the  cab  and 
all  vehicles  which  provide  the  trans- 


portation. That  is  all.  The  Commission  is 
to  publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register, 
but  that  is  of  no  concern  to  the  parent  or 
subsidiary  because  it  can  provide  car- 
riage just  as  soon  as  the  notice  is  sent 
to  the  ICC. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  With  respect  to  this 
Federal  Register  notice.  Is  it  intended 
that  a  deliberative  process  commence  at 
the  ICC  if  someone  should  protest  the 
intercorporate  hauling? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  And  I  want  to 
make  this  very  clear.  These  provisions 
do  not  create  a  new  right  of  protest.  The 
ICC  policing  machinery  would  remain 
intact  as  to  the  monitoring  of  private 
carriage  on  a  spot-check  basis.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  signal,  nor  may  It  be 
permissibly  used  to  signal,  the  begin- 
nings of  ICC  hearings  on  the  eflacacy  or 
propriety  of  private  carriage.  I  empha- 
size that  the  carriage  in  question  may 
commence  as  soon  as  the  Commission  Is 
notified  that  the  intercorporate  trans- 
portation is  desired  and  the  parent  certi- 
fies that  participating  subsidiaries  are 
in  fact  subsidiaries.  If  the  veracity  of 
tho  notice  is  questioned,  the  Commis- 
sion must  act.  But  the  carriage  is  pre- 
sumptively valid  upon  the  filing  of  the 
notice. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  there  any  Intent 
here  to  require  the  disclosure  of  a  par- 
ent's marketing  or  distribution  plans, 
which  can  have  proprietary  value? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Absolutely  not.  Aside 
from  the  simple  disclosure  of  Intent  and 
certification  as  to  the  intercorporate 
family  relationships,  no  other  informa- 
tion need  be  provided.  Nor  should  the 
notice  requirement  be  interpreted  as  re- 
quiring disclosure  bv  geographic  area, 
routing,  commodity,  or  other  description 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  corporate 
transportation  anticipated.  The  Com- 
mission's role  in  this  matter  Is  essential- 
ly ministerial.  We  are  talking  about  the 
simplest  bare  notification  procedure.  In- 
deed, I  expect  that  the  entire  notice  and 
afQdavit  could  appear  on  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  and  should  take  no  more  than  two 
sentences.  This  is  a  simple  procedure  and 
is  so  designed  as  to  place  no  burden  on 
the  private  carrier,  while  providing  gen- 
eral notice  to  the  public  at  large  as  to 
who  is  in  the  process  of  providing  inter- 
corporate transportation  for  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PACKW<X)D.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  some  other  findings 
with  respect  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
OflBce.  I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  compila- 
tion of  other  studies. 

They  foimd  that,  based  upon  1980  dol- 
lars, by  1985  there  will  be  a  $5.3  biUion 
to  $8  billion  saving;  that  in  1980  dol- 
lars, the  savings  of  transportation  costs 
per  household  are  between  $70  and  $105; 
that  the  cumulative  impact  on  the  cost- 
price  index  will  be  a  reduction  of  0.3 
percent  to  0.6  percent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  several  Senators  may  be  on 
the  way  to  the  Chamber  to  offer  their 
amendments.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  i»w«eded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoioim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OP   AMKNOMKNT    NO.    I  OSS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1036. 

On  page  66,  after  line  20  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"smalx  communttt  sbbvxce  trtxmr 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  make  a  full  investigation 
and  study  of  motor  carrier  service  to  small 
communities  (pop.  5.000  and  under),  and 
shall  submit  a  report.  Including  legislative 
or  other  recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  Septem- 
t>er  1, 1981. 

"(b)  The  report  shaU  Include  an  analysts 
of  the  common  carrier  oUigatlon  to  provide 
service  to  smaU  community  shippers,  and 
an  assessment  of  whether  the  Commission 
is  enforcing  such  obligation.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  It  is  not  fully  en- 
forcing such  obligation,  then  it  shaU  explain 
why  not.  and  detail  what  steps  it  would 
need  to  take  and  what  resources  it  would 
have  to  have  in  order  to  enforce  such  ob- 
ligation. The  report  shaU  also  describe  the 
extent  to  which  motor  carriers  were  provid- 
ing service  to  small  communities  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  evaluate  the 
effect  of  this  Act  on  such  service.  The  report 
shall  Include  specific  recommendations  re- 
garding ways  to  ensure  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  service  to  small  commu- 
nities. 

"(c)  (1)  To  develop  data  for  its  report,  the 
Commission  shall  monitor — 

"(A)  shipper  complaints  to  determ'.ue  the 
number  and  kinds  of  complaints  by  small 
community  shippers;  and 

"(B)  applications  for  new  and  expanded 
service  to  determine  whether  motor  carriers 
are  seeking  to  serve  small  community  ship- 
pers. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  develop  addi- 
tional data  by  any  other  means,  including 
surveys  of  small  community  shippers  and 
motor  carriers  providing  service  to  such  com- 
munities to  determine  the  rellabUlty  of  such 
service  and  the  availability  of  quality  and 
price  options.  The  Commission  Is  authorised 
to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  with 
public  and  private  organizations  to  carry 
out  such  surveys  of  shippers  and  motor 
carriers. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  and  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  chairman  of  our  coinmlttee, 
Senator  Cannon,  and  to  his  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  8aiat<H-  Packwoob.  for 
permitting  me  to  bring  it  up  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  issues  In  the 
area  of  trucking  deregulation  is  that  of 
the  quality  of  service  to  the  small  com- 
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allow  shippers  of  small  shlpmmts  to  be 
driven  out  of  business.  The  long-term 
economic  effects  on  business  and  the 
consumer  would  be  devastating.  There- 
fore, my  study  also  will  require  that 
specific  recommendations  regarding  ways 
to  improve  service  to  smaU  communities, 
and  to  insure  the  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  service  to  small  communities  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  be  developed. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  say  to  Senator  Bath  that  I,  also,  am 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  this  act  on 
the  service  to  small  commimities. 

The  study  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  prcqioses  will  once  and  for  all 
determine  what  the  actual  situation  Is 
regarding  the  problem  of  maintaining 
and  developing  trucking  service  to  the 
thousands  of  small  commimities  in  this 
country. 

It  is  my  feeling,  as  it  was  in  the  air- 
line situation,  that  there  must  be  a 
mechanism  to  assure  that  small  commu- 
nities and  shippers  of  small  shipments 
do  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  process. 
We  wish  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  small  and  medium  sized  busi- 
ness in  the  trucking  industry.  That  is 
one  of  the  goals  of  tliis  legislation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  my  amendment 
will  greatly  aid  the  process  by  generating 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  legislative 
respcnse. 

We  must  closely  watch  and  monitor 
the  situation  so  that  we  may  forestall 
any  large  scale  economic  dislocation 
before  it  destroys  individual  business- 
men and  women  and  renders  small  com- 
munities helpless — and  without  service, 
or  with  service  so  costly  that  it  can  l>e 
characterized  as  piracy. 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  legislation,  as 
the  committee  report  states,  is  to  create 
more  of  a  free  market  effect.  I  am  all 
for  the  free  market,  unless  there  is  pred- 
atory activity  designed  to  destroy  com- 
petition and  not  to  create  competitive 
alternatives.  The  study  I  propose  here 
today  will  deal  with  the  whole  picture 
of  Federal  regulation  in  the  motor 
carrier  Industry  as  it  affects  small 
communities.  It  will  be  a  broad  and 
c(Hnprehensive  study  and  will  answer 
the  questions  hitherto  unable  to  be 
answered.  From  there  we  can  lietter 
develop  a  poUcy  in  this  area  that  wUl 
Ii^p  constuners  and  the  industry  alike 
and  maintain  the  service  to  the  smaU 
community  in  this  Nation. 

I  Just  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Nevada  that  we  have  been  involved  in 
a  lot  of  these  battles  in  common  under- 
taking with  him  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  really  out  there 
as  a  No.  1  expert  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation, and  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion SidxxNnmittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Thus  we  worried  about 
airplanes,  we  worried  atiout  railroads, 
and  we  worry  now  about  truck 
tranqxntation. 

But  I  have  to  say  out  there  in  those 
small  communities  that  is  the  end  of  the 
line,  that  is  the  last  alternative,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  go  very 
slowly  so  that  whatever  we  do  does  not 


leave  large  numbers  of  our  communities 
without  any  recourse. 

I  point  out  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Nevada,  in  our 
hearings  on  appropriations  the  chairman 
of  the  ICC  early  this  year  pointed  out 
that  with  deregulation  they  have  sur- 
veyed all  of  the  carriers  in  the  country 
and  45  percent  of  the  carriers  now  serv- 
ing small  communities  said  that  they 
would  no  longer  provide  that  service. 

It  was  that  concern  that  prompted 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  initiate  this 
study,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  careful  considera- 
tion and  cooperation  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  may  say  we  were 
very  concerned  in  the  committee.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  studies  performed 
already,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  compilation  of  studies  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  after  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  even  had  some 
studies  accomplished  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  out  in  the  field.  We 
went  to  tlu-ee  different  States.  We  went 
to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  we  went  to 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  we  went 
to  the  State  of  Nevada  and  considered 
the  impact  on  service  to  small  commu- 
nities. Tills  study  had  a  verv  important 
part  to  play  in  our  deliberations.  This 
was  one  of  the  issues  most  frequently 
raised  before  the  committee,  and  one 
which  we  considered  exhaustively. 

The  opponents  of  reform  have  charged 
that  reform  would  adversely  affect  smaU- 
town  service.  However,  the  record  dem- 
onstrates that  the  present  sv.stem  ac- 
tually Impedes  efforts  to  provide  small- 
town service,  and  thus  small  community 
service,  we  feel,  will  he  improved  by  the 
reforms  we  are  developing  in  this  bill. 

We  made  specific  provisions  in  the  bill 
to  provide  and  maintain  small  town 
service. 

I  am  certainly  willing  to  support  the 
Senator  in  the  amendment  he  has  pro- 
posed. I  think  this  will  help  clarify  the 
issue  once  and  for  all,  and  It  will  be  very 
useful  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  small 
community  service  problem.  Without 
objection,  I  accept  this  amendment  to 
S.  2245. 

Exhibit  1 
Tetjckino  Service  to  Small  Cobcmunitim 

Trucking  Mrrlce  to  and  from  small  com- 
munities Is  one  of  the  Issues  most  frequently 
raised  before  the  Committee  and  one  which 
we  considered  exhaustively.  Opponents  of 
reform  have  charged  that  reform  would  ad- 
versely affect  small  town  service.  However, 
the  record  demonstrates  that  the  present 
system  actually  Impedes  efforts  to  provide 
small  town  service.  Thus,  small  commimlty 
service  will  be  Improved  by  reforms.  In  de- 
veloping this  bill,  specific  provisions  were 
Included  to  provide  and  maintain  small 
town  service. 

Ooponents  of  reform  maintain  that  many 
small  communities  receive  service  only  be- 
cause the  TCC -regulated  carriers  are  fulllU- 
Ing  their  "common  carrier  obligation"  to 
serve.  Common  carriers  are  required  to  "hold 
themselves  out"  to  offer  the  general  public 
"reasonably  continuous  and  adeauate"  serv- 
ice at  the  points  listed  on  their  operating 
certificate.  However,  the  carriers  are  allowed 
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considerable   discretion  as   to  the  quantity 
and  quaUty  of  service  they  provide. 

More  important,  however,  Is  that  the  com- 
mon carrier  obligation — even  allowing  for 
carrier  discretion — Is  not  being  enforced  and 
essentially  cannot  be  enforced.  Numerous 
studies  have  found  that  many  ICC-regulated 
carriers  do  not  provide  service  to  towns  they 
are  required  to  serve.  While  shippers  can 
complain  about  the  service  they  get,  many 
of  them  aren't  aware  of  complaint  proce- 
dures, and  even  If  they  do  complain,  ICC 
sanctions  are  extremely  limited  In  practice. 
In  fact,  the  ICC  has  never  revoked  a  carrier's 
operating  authority  for  faUure  to  serve  a 
commimlty. 

The  ICC  has  limited  resources.  The  trucks 
on  the  road  are  supposed  to  serve  thou- 
sands of  communities  and  carry  many  differ- 
ent commodities,  and  the  ICC  could  not  pos- 
sibly monitor  and  evaluate  all  service  fail- 
ures. In  fact,  the  ICC's  resources  do  not 
iisuaUy  even  allow  it  to  know  which  carriers 
are  required  to  serve  particular  points. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  to  the 
extent  the  common  carrier  obligation  is  ef- 
fective, S.  2245  would  not  disturb  the  ICC's 
authority  to  enforce  this  obligation.  S.  2246 
would  not  change  exist  provisions  of  present 
law. 

Advocates  of  the  status  quo  also  claim 
that  imder  the  present  system  carriers  cross- 
subsidize  their  unprofitable  service  to  small 
towns  with  so-called  "excess"  profits  from 
service  to  larger  cities.  Whatever  residents  of 
larger  cities  may  think  about  being  over- 
charged to  subsidize  their  smaU  town  coun- 
terparts, no  evidence  has  been  found  to  sup- 
port this  allegation.  In  fact,  the  carriers 
have  often  said  that  there  are  no  "excess" 
profits  for  truckers,  so  it's  hard  to  find  the 
source  of  any  cross-subsidy.  Furthermore, 
studies  have  shown  that  it  is  often  not  even 
the  same  carriers  who  serve  large  cities  and 
small  towns,  thus  making  such  a  cross-sub- 
sidy impossible. 

Probably  the  most  Important  point  to  be 
made  on  this  issue  Is  that  smaU  towns  do 
get  truck  service  now.  This  service  is  pro- 
vided prlmarUy  by  private  and  exempt  car- 
riers and  small  package  specialists  such  as 
UPS,  none  of  whom  are  serving  because  of 
any  "common  carrier  obligation"  to  do  so. 
These  carriers  find  this  service  profitable. 
The  ICC-regulated  general  freight  carriers 
do  not  deliver  a  high  percentage  of  the 
goods  shipped  to  small  towns.  In  many  in- 
stances, common  carriers  haul  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  commodities  shipped  to  and 
from  small  towns.  This  fact  has  been  borne 
out  In  numerous  studies  performed  through- 
out the  country  by  the  U.S.  E>epartment8  of 
Transportation  and  Agriculture,  the  Calif- 
ornia Public  Utilities  Conunlssion,  and  th« 
academic   community. 

Regulatory  reform  is  In  the  interest  of 
small  towns.  As  far  as  small  community 
service  is  concerned,  the  current  system  not 
only  doesn't  keep  carriers  In,  it  keeps  them 
out.  Eased  entry,  removal  of  operating  re- 
strictions, and  cm  expanded  agricultural  ex- 
emption are  among  the  reforms  that  can 
help  Improve  regulated  general  freight  serv- 
ice to  small  communities  and  rual  areas, 
which  now  rely  on  other  forms  of  trucking 
more  heavUy  than  other  areas. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  emphasize  how  exhaus- 
tively this  Issue  has  been  studied.  I  have 
submitted  for  the  record  Just  some  of  the 
studies  which  show  the  problems  faced  by 
shippers  and  receivers  In  small  communi- 
ties under  the  present  system  and  indicate 
how  reform  can  Improve  small  town  serv- 
ice. I  might  add  that,  during  the  lengthy 
consideration  of  this  issue,  the  opponents 
of  reform  submitted  no  studies  for  the  rec- 
ord to  support  their  arguments.  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  reform  is  the  way  to 
Improve  small  town  service. 
TlUes  of  studies  follow: 
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1.  A  Study  of  Trucktnn  Service  in  Six 
SmaU  Communities,  Karen  L.  Borlaug,  et  oI., 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Office  of  Tranqxntatlon 
Regulation,  November  197S. 

2.  CoTTiTnon  Carrier  Obligations  and  the 
Proviison  of  Motor  Carrier  Service  to  Small 
Rural  Communities,  Denis  A.  Breen  and  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  Washington  State  UnlverBity, 
under  Contract  DOT-RC-82022,  July  1979. 

3.  The  Impact  on  Small  Communities  of 
Motor  Carrier  Regulatory  Revison,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation  by 
Policy  and  Management  Associates,  Iqc, 
June  1978. 

4.  Trucking  Service  in  Six  Small  Michi- 
gan Communities,  Karen  L.  Borlaug  and 
Laurence  T.  Phillips,  n.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Office 
of  Transportation  Regulation,  March  1980. 

5.  Trucking  Service  in  Two  Small  Alabama 
Communities,  M.  Dennis  Marvlch  and  O. 
Cleveland  Thornton,  VS.  Department  of 
Tranq>ortatlon,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Of- 
fice of  Transportation  Regtilatlon,  March 
1980. 

6.  Trucking  Service  to  Two  Small  Kansas 
Communities,  Charles  C.  Orvls,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Office  of  Transportation  Regulation. 
March  1980. 

7.  An  Examination  of  the  Vnregttlated 
Trucking  Experience  in  New  Jersey,  W.  Bruce 
Allen,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
Contract  DOT-O8-700e4,  July  1978. 

8.  The  Impact  of  Federal  TrucMng  Regula- 
tion on  Service  to  Sinall  Communities, 
Michael  W.  Pustay,  Purdue  University,  under 
Contract  E>OT-OS-70069,  March  1979. 

9.  Economic  Analysis  ajid  Regulatory  Im- 
plications of  Motor  Common  Carrier  Service 
to  Predominantly  Small  Communities,  B.  L. 
Banks  &  Associates,  Inc.,  under  Contract 
DOT-OS-60096,  June  1976. 

10.  Shipper /Receiver  Transportation  Mode 
Choice  (draft),  Alice  E.  Kidder  and  Harold 
O.  WUlis,  North  Carolina  A&T  State  Uni- 
versity, under  Contract  DOT-OS-80007, 
March  1980. 

11.  Testimony  of  Richard  D.  OravdIe,  Com- 
missioner. California  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  December  28,  1979. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's cooperation.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  find  out  what  the  facts  really  are,  not 
what  people  say  they  are,  and  in  that  we 
all  work  together  to  see  that  these  small 
communities  get  service. 

I  again  thank  my  friend  from  Nevada 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
tias  l}een  yielded  back?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  and  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  (UJ*.  No.  1036)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMCNDKEMT   MO.    1037 

(Purpose:  To  establish  an  Office  of  Trans- 
portation in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


■me  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (ICr.  BancuB) 
proposes  an  uiq>rlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1037. 

Mr.  BAUCDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltboot 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  68,  Insert  the  foUowlng  aftar 
line  19: 

omcE  or  TKAirapoaTATioir 

Sec.  2C4.  (a)  There  to  esUbllabed  In  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  Office  of 
Transportation.  The  Office  shall  be  beaded 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  ^[minted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ilie  Director 
shaU  soUclt  views  from  rural  and  agricul- 
tural Interests  with  req>ect  to  their  oon- 
cems  and  shall  express  such  views  to  tb» 
Secretary  and  other  Federal  officials. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  aball 
delegate  to  the  Director  of  the  Offloe  at 
Transportation  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  aU  functions  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  representation  of  rural  and  agtl- 
ctiltural  interests  In  tbe  formulation  and 
administration  of  Federal  tranaportatktn 
policy; 

(2)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  alternative  programs  to  provide  transpor- 
tation services  to  rural  areas  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  iiiral  transportation 
cooperative  in  a  manner  which  considers  the 
need  for  transporting  Individuals  as  well  as 
freight; 

(3)  the  analysis  of — 

(A)  the  Impact  of  the  reform  of  laws 
relating  to  the  regulatton  of  alrUnes,  motor 
carriers,  and  railroads; 

(B)  the  impact  of  abandonments,  bank- 
ruptcies, mergers,  and  restructuring  of 
railroads; 

(C)  the  degree  and  type  of  influence  of 
transportation  on  rural  development  and 
farm  policy; 

(D)  tlie  degree  end  type  of  «w«tTMmfit  Qg 
transpoibation  on  the  supply  and  price  of 
energy: 

(E)  the  future  transportation  needs  of 
the  agricultural  and  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(P)  the  need  by  agricultural  shippers  and 
receivers,  especially  small  Isolated  shippers 
and  receivers,  for  technical  assistance  relat- 
ing to  transportation;  and 

(4)  the  provision  of  information  to  Im- 
prove public  and  private  Investment  de- 
cisions associated  with  the  provision  of 
transportation  services  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  international  and  domestic  con- 
sumers; 

(6)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  programs  to  Improve  the  productivity  of 
systems  for  the  transportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  order  to  reduce  costs, 
energy  consumption,  and  food  spoilage;  and 

(6)  the  provision  of  advice  and  assistance 
to  other  Federal  agencies  which  admlntoter 
rural  transportation  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation shall  prepare  and  transmit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  which — 

(1)  describes  the  activities  of  the  Office: 

(2)  assesses  the  adequacy  of  transporta- 
tion services  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  includes  recommendations  to  improve 
the  services  SBsessed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2). 
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StUl,  a  serious  concern  lingers.  How 
will  the  nearly  simultaneous  regulatory 
reform  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  trans- 
portation industry — air,  rail,  and  truck- 
ing— affect  services  to  ruxtd  areas  and 
small  towns? 

Pew  issues  siurounding  S.  2245  have 
generated  more  studies  and  reports — and 
more  charges  and  counter-charges — 
than  the  question  of  its  impact  on  small 
communities.  No  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  with  complete  conviction, 
how  the  bill  will  affect  the  many  diverse 
elements  in  rural  areas,  including  the 
varied  agricultural  interests,  the  small 
shippers,  the  regulated  and  independent 
truckers,  and  the  competing  modes  of 
transportation. 

Despite  this  imcertainty,  I  realize  that 
Congress  must  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  ICC  with  concrete  guidelines 
concerning  motor  carrier  regulation. 
Under  its  present  discretionary  author- 
ity, the  ICC  already  has  moved  to  de- 
regulate the  trucking  industry  in  a  fash- 
ion that  is  disconcerting  to  many.  With- 
out legislation,  the  ICC  will  move  toward 
total  deregulation,  which  I  consider  a 
potentially  alarming  prospect. 

I  recognize,  too,  that  S.  2245  contains 
some  provisions  of  potential  benefit  to 
rural  communities.  While  retaining  the 
fltness  and  safety  tests,  the  bill  almost 
totally  relaxes  entry  into  the  trucking 
industry  in  three  Instances  of  apparent 
benefit  to  small  communities.  Including 
applications  for  authority  to  provide 
transportation  to  points  not  regularly 
served  by  a  certified  carrier  and  in  situa- 
tions where  trucking  services  would  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  abandoned  rail  service. 
In  addition,  the  bill  increases  the  amount 
of  tonnage  that  agricultural  cooper- 
atives can  carry  for  nonmembers,  thus 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  fuller  back- 
hauls and  greater  fuel  efficiency. 

I  also  note  two  other  provisions  that 
relate  directly  to  small  communities  and 
rural  areas,  provisions  that  I  fully  en- 
dorse and  applaud.  The  bill  calls  for  an- 
nual oversight  hearings  and  creates  an 
Independent  commission  to  assess,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  Impacts  of  trucking 
regulatory  reform,  with  special  attention 
to  be  given  to  its  effects  on  small  com- 
munities. 

I  remain  very  concerned,  however, 
about  the  combined  impact  of  sdrline, 
rail,  and  trucking  regulatory  reform  on 
rural  areas.  Much  uncertainty,  for  in- 
stance, how  characterizes  transportation 
services  in  my  State  of  Montana.  Re- 
cently, at  one  time  or  another,  the  three 
largest  interstate  trucking  firms  operat- 
ing in  Montana  have  indicated  a  disin- 
terest in  serving  Intrastate  points  in 
Montana.  For  some  time,  too,  increas- 
ingly high  freight  rates,  grain  car  short- 
ages, rail  abandonments,  the  decline  of 
trunk  airline  carrier  and  rail  passenger 
service,  and  the  vulnerability  of  truckers 
to  dlesel  fuel  shortages  have  seriously 
clouded  the  Montana  transportation 
horizon.  And  Montana  is  not  silone.  All 
niral  areas  marked  by  great  distances 
and  low  population  density  suffer  similar 
imcertaintles. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  Federal 
agency  with  statutory  responsibility  for 
assessing  the  impacts  of  air,  rail,  and 


truck  regulatory  reform  on  rursd  areas. 
There  Is  no  Federal  agency  with  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  representing  rural 
and  agricultural  interests  in  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  national 
transportation  poUcy.  There  is  no  Fed- 
eral agency  with  statutory  authority  for 
developing  and  implementing  alternative 
programs  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ices to  rural  America,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nu*al  transportation 
cooperative  concept  that  would  consider 
people  as  well  as  freight  transportation 
needs.  There  is  no  Federal  agency  di- 
rectly responsible  for  evaluating  the  fu- 
ture transportation  problems  and  needs 
of  agriculture  and  rural  America.  There 
is,  in  short,  no  Federal  agency  with  statu- 
tory authority  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
to  insure  that  the  needs  of  rural  trans- 
portation are  addressed  within  the  con- 
text of  national  transportation  policy. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
create  that  agency. 

hli.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  chairman,  and  I  believe  the 
chairman  has  some  comments  to  make. 
If  he  does  not,  I  will  go  ahead.  But  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  grasp  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  dem- 
onstrates for  the  problems  and  needs 
of  rural  transportation.  I  agree  with 
him,  too,  that  those  problems  and  needs 
are  serious.  They  are  ubiquitous.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  an 
Office  of  Transportation  already  exists 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  However,  that  office  has  no  stat- 
utory authority  or  responsibility.  The 
office  was  created  by  Secretary  Bergland 
less  than  2  years  ago  under  his  execu- 
tive powers.  At  that  time,  there  were 
some  14  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  had  responsibility 
for  one  or  another  aspect  of  transpor- 
tation. Duplication  was  rife;  coordina- 
tion virtually  nonexistent.  I  heartily 
commend  Secretary  Bergland  for  pull- 
ing the  transportation  functions  In 
those  agencies  together  under  one  roof. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  what  Secre- 
tary Bergland  has  pulled  together  some- 
one else  could  pull  apart. 

I  might  add.  too,  that  the  Office  of 
Transportation  has  performed  a  very 
fine  job  in  a  very  short  time  in  trying 
to  fill  the  void  in  rural  transportation 
policymaking.  Moreover,  the  Rural 
Transportation  Advisory  Task  Force, 
chaired  jointly  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Transportation,  recently 
released  its  final  report  to  Congress.  One 
of  the  very  strong  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  final  report  is  the  need  for 
an  ongoing  effort  to  address  and  examine 
the  essential  needs  of  rural  transporta- 
tion. 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  need 
for  an  Office  of  Transportation  in  USDA 
to  do  just  that.  I  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  nural  transportation 
require  the  creation  of  an  agency  with 
statutory  authorltv  to  deal  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the 
setting  of  national  transportation  goals, 
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to  insure  that  rural  transportation  prob- 
lems are  not  ignored.  I  would  find  it 
very  disconcerting  if,  in  the  future,  the 
Office  of  Transportation  were  simply 
allowed  to  disappear.  There  simply  are 
few  areas  of  more  importance  to  rural 
America  than  transportation. 

Furthermore,  I  hasten  to  point  out  a 
fact  sometimes  overlooked.  Persons  and 
enterprises  within  urban  areas  are  also 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  costs  and 
effectiveness  of  the  rural  transportation 
system.  One  need  only  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  exports  to  our 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  to  illus- 
trate this  fact.  To  underscore  this  point, 
I  repeat  an  old  adage  that  states  that 
agriculture  is  the  heart  of  our  Nation 
and  transportation  its  circulatory  sys- 
tem. No  longer  can  we  afford.  If  indeed 
we  ever  could,  to  treat  rural  transporta- 
tion problems  as  peripheral  and  inci- 
dental aspects  of  our  national  trans- 
portation network. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  created,  and  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  less  than  a  2-year 
period,  and  I  think  that  certainly  would 
Indicate  the  interest  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  such  a 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  reasoning  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana.  I,  too,  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Office  of  Transportation  disbanded,  or 
ignored  by  other  agencies  with  statutory 
authority  for  transportation  policies. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  statutory 
creation  of  a  new  agency — even  one  as 
vital  as  the  one  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana — requires  further  debate 
and  hearings.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  be  amenable  to  withdrawing  his 
amendment  in  heu  of  a  commitment  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  near  future  on  his 
very  worthy  idea.  I  also  would  be  willing 
to  help  work  out  any  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems that  might  arise  as  to  the  ai^ro- 
priate  setting  for  hearings. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  since  this  is  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  jurisdic- 
tion or  whether  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  trans- 
portation matters  would  have  jiuisdic- 
tlon  over  this  proposal.  But,  should  the 
Senator  introduce  a  bill  on  that  particu- 
lar point,  I  am  sure  we  could  try  to  work 
out  the  jurisdictional  responsibiUtles, 
and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  help  him 
do  so.  But  I  would  hope  he  would  not 
press  his  amendment  on  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  very  candid  and  helpful  advice, 
and  I  yield  to  the  chairman's  counsel. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  rep- 
resents a  State  which,  in  demography 
and  geography,  is  very  similar  to  my 
State's  goal,  and  that  of  most  Western 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
^nshed  chairman  for  aUowing  me  this 
Ume  to  introduce  what  I  consider  to  be 
tZ^  iniPOrtant  concept.  I  have  worited 
with  the  chairman  before  and  he  has 
always  been  most  generous  and  gracious. 
I  have  no  objection  to  abiding  by  his 
wwhes  and  counsd. 


I  would  be  very  glad  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  I  may  be  able  to  more  appropriately 
proceed  later  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  hes  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  that  my 
ranking  committee  member  is  equally 
concerned  with  respect  to  this  issue,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  cooperate  with  us  in 
trying  to  get  the  matter  resolved. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  we  can  work  out  a  resolution.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Montana  raises 
a  very  valid  point,  and  I  think  we  can 
accommodate  it  at  the  appropiate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESI.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  withdrawn. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Xn>  AICENDMZNT  NO.    1038 

(Purpose:   To  revise  provisions  relating  to 
exemptions) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideratlMi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:. 

On  page  11,  line  2,  inaert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  11,  strike  lines  3  through  5. 

On  page  11,  line  6,  strike  "(D)"  and  sub- 
sutute  "(C)". 

Mr.  HOTiT.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 7  of  S.  2245  would  add  "food  and 
edible  products,  whether  processed  or 
not,"  to  the  list  of  commodities  currently 
exempt  from  ICC  regulation. 

This  provision,  which  was  adopted  in 
the  committee  on  a  moticm  by  Senator 
Stevensok,  is  really  an  invitation  to 
tragedy.  It  constitutes  willful  destruc- 
tion of  regulated  transportation  systems 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  a  blind 
dedication  to  the  ideology  of  deregula- 
tion. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  were  engaged,  as  you  well 
know,  with  the  budget  proceedings  held 
this  early  spring  and  did  not  give  all 
the  attention  we  wanted  to  give  to  this 
highly  Important  subject.  I  was  rather 
dismayed  at  the  way  we  approached  It 
within  the  committee  and  the  way  this 
particular  amendment  was  added  on.  It 
was  doae  in  a  very  casual,  callous  fa^- 
icm,  with  an  assumption  that,  actually, 
trucking  was  something  that  had  really 
grown  to  the  detriment  of  the  public's 
convenience  and  necessity  rather  than 
the  other  being  true. 

Federal  regulation  of  the  motor  carrier 
Industry  in  1935  came  after  intensive  in- 


vestigation and  study  of  the  many  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  absence  of  regu- 
lation. The  individual  States  were  con- 
cerned about  highway  safety,  and  the  In- 
creasing use  of  trucks  by  shippers  had  led 
to  intolerable  conditions.  Iliese  were  best 
described  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
decision  related  to  regulaticm  when  the 
Court  said,  referring  to  conditions  in  the 
industry  prior  to  regulation,  that  the  in- 
dustry "was  unstable  economically,  dom- 
inated by  ease  of  competitive  entry  and 
a  fluid-rate  picture — overcrowded  with 
small  economic  units,  which  proved  un- 
able to  satisfy  the  most  minimal  stand- 
ards of  safe^  or  financial  responsibil- 
ity." ' 

State  efforts  to  obtain  regulation  in  the 
early  1920's  were  ruled  unc«utitutional. 
Congressional  attention  was  given  the 
problem,  and  during  the  years  1925 
through  1934,  31  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  Congress  seeking  Federal  regula- 
tion. Seven  of  these  went  to  hearings. 

Finally,  on  the  heels  of  intense  inves- 
tigations and  studies  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod, the  report  of  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nator of  Transportation,  and  a  special 
study  by  the  ICC,  legislation  calling  for 
regulation  was  introduced  in  the  Cm- 
gress  in  1934.  The  House  bill  resulted  in 
hearings  lasting  10  days,  with  51  wit- 
nesses and  565  pages  of  recorded  testi- 
mony. The  Senate  bill  resulted  in  hear- 
ings lasting  12  days  with  606  pages  of 
recorded  testimony  with  50  witnesses 
plus  numerous  submitted  statements. 

The  railroad  industry  supported  motor 
carrier  regulation,  as  did  the  shipper 
community.  There  was  a  division  within 
the  motor-carier  industry,  but  this  di- 
vision was  more  sHoag  the  lines  of  the 
type  of  regulation  rather  than  on  the 
issue  of  regulation  itself.  There  was  op- 
posltim  from  the  farm  organizations, 
but  this  opposition  was  comiH'omised  by 
the  adoption  of  the  "exempt"  provisim 
which  was  designed  to  free  ferm-to- 
market  movements  of  agricultural  com- 
modities from  any  type  of  economic  reg- 
ulation. Thus,  the  1935  act  had  a  long 
history  of  established  need  and  with  a 
wide  base  of  support  from  shippers,  car- 
riers and  CSovemment  agencies,  as  well 
as  the  railroad  industry. 

The  goals  of  regulation,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  Commission's  report  in  1934.  are: 

1.  to  minimize  dupUcation  of  facilities  or 
services; 

2.  to  have  a  transportation  system  which 
Is  well  organised  Knd  functions  in  an  orderly, 
dependable  way,  rather  than  one  which  is 
unstable,  uncertain  and  a  breeder  of  dis- 
crimination; 

3.  a  system  that  Is  responsible;  and 

4.  a  system  that  is  flnandally  stable  and 
has  good  credit. 

Under  regulation,  we  have  theae  condi- 
tions— where  we  do  not  have  them  is  in  the 
unregulated  sector. 

And  it  is  cmly  with  the  idea  of  deregu- 
lation that  comes  the  neophyte  and  un- 
educated and  unskilled  in  this  particular 
field — poUticians,  if  you  please — pitted 
against  good  business  Judgment  and 
competitive  practices  of  the  trucking  in- 
duslzy  that  say:  "Oh.  no,  a  lot  of  money 
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i«  being  mule  out  there  and  what  we 
need  to  do  is  deregiilate.  If  we  can't  get 
total  deregi  ilation,  then  we  will  go  about 
it  bit  by  bit  piece  by  piece." 

And  this  particular  move  by  Senator 
Stxvknson  ion  the  committee  would  re- 
move aboU'  21  percent  of  the  tonnage 
and  about  10  percent  of  the  truckers' 
revenues,  a  1  in  the  name  of  better  serv- 
ice, cheapei  cost,  and  to  further  the  pub- 
lic's convec  lence  and  necessity. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
trucking  iidustry  is  very  competitive. 
Unlike  the  i  lirllne  industry,  which  Is  con- 
trolled at  t  le  gate — ^I  know  down  in  At- 
lanta, there  are  over  30  different  airlines 
trying  to  aid  some  200  different  flights 
that  Atlanta  would  be  willing  to  accept 
if  the  airpirt  was  big  enough  and  the 
building  as  i  the  runways  were  so  con- 
figured. Bu  i  that  does  not  apply  in  the 
trucking  industry. 

We  have  16,800  regulated  motor  car- 
riers. And  jjou  only  have  to  look  at  their 
return  on  tquity  over  the  past  several 
years  to  ti-y  to  leam  where  is  this  saving 
going  to  come  from  by  way  of 
competltioi] . 

Collective  ratemaklng  is  not  inflation- 
ary because  the  ICX;  is  able  to  verify  car- 
rier cost  aid  revenue  comparisrais  on 
annual  and  semi-annual  basis  to  deter- 
mine if  pro  ats  are  too  high  or  too  low, 
and  set  or  approve  rate  levels 
accordingly 

Were  col  ectlve  ratemaklng  inflation- 
ary, profit   vould  be  excessive  and  rate 
levels  woulq  be  outrunning  inflation.  In 
on  equity  for  motor  carriers 
with  all  U.S.  manufacturing 
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allow  rate  increases  only  when  they  are 
fully  and  thoroughly  justifled. 

Without  this  capability,  the  ICC  would 
lose  control  over  the  ratemaklng  process. 
"Hie  resulting  confusion  and  disarray 
would  reduce  carrier  productivity,  driv- 
ing up  costs — and  rates — and  ultimately 
add  to  inflation,  not  reduce  it. 

So,  statistically,  you  do  not  have  to 
go  to  a  hearing.  Just  look  at  the  accu- 
rate facts  and  you  And  the  premise  of 
the  Stevenson  approach  with  respect  to 
processed  foods  wanting. 

They  come  up  with  another  false 
premise  that— you  cannot  backhaul, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  lease- 
holding,  which,  of  course,  there  very 
definitely  is. 

I^ere  is  not  any  of  this  empty  mile- 
age that  they  talk  about.  The  data 
received  from  the  ICC  study,  dated  April 
1977,  entitled  "Exempt  Loaded  Truck 
Miles  on  Interstate  Highways  During 
1976"  clearly  shows  that  97  percent  of 
the  empty  mileague  in  the  trucking 
Industry  is  caused  by  two  factors. 

Incidentally,  that  is  less  than  6  per- 
cent. And  this  is  97  percent  of  6  percent. 

There  are  two  factors,  neither  having 
to  do  with  the  regulation  or  deregulation. 
The  first  factor  is  the  natural  imbalance 
between  consuming  and  producing  areas. 
For  example,  take  our  Nation's  Capital 
here  in  Washington.  It  is  primarily  a 
consuming  area  and,  admittedly,  pro- 
duces very  little.  The  ratio  of  loaded 
trucks  going  into  Washington  as  to  those 
going  out  is  10  to  1. 

In  my  home  State,  where  there  are 
manufacturing  complexes  and  agricul- 
tural complexes,  we  have  a  net  imbal- 
ance, actually  shipping  more  out  than 
taking  in.  And  you  can  have  all  the 
regiilatlons  or  no  regulations  and  that 
would  still  sustain. 

The  second  major  factor  Is  the  nature 
of  the  truck  equipment  Itself.  For  ex- 
ample, sin  automobile  transport  is  de- 
signed to  carry  only  automobiles.  It  can- 
not haul  television  sets  or  furniture  on 
a  return  haul. 

Another  example  is  a  tanker  carrier 
that  hauls  chemicals.  Because  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  commodity,  it 
cannot  haul  milk  on  a  return  haul. 

The  other  3  percent  of  empty  mileage 
is  due  to  InefiSclencles  that  plague  most 
businesses.  But  even  here  the  regulated 
trucking  companies,  through  use  of  com- 
puterized programs  matching  empty 
trailers  with  available  freight,  are  at- 
tempting to  reduce  even  this  percentage. 

They  are  very  competitive  and  they 
are  outstanding  businessmen  and  they 
know  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  It  is 
the  business  leadership,  whether  it  is  in 
the  shipper  field  or  the  commodity  car- 
rier field,  the  tank  hauler  field  or  the 
regulated  trucker,  who  is  resisting  this, 
because  he  knows  he  is  going  to  have 
to  make  a  devsistating  adiustment.  This 
is  not  adding  any  freight.  This  is  Just 
saying  that  those  without  the  insurance, 
those  without  the  obligation,  those 
without  the  safety  records,  those  with- 
out the  training  programs,  those  without 
the  equipment — usually  Just  one-truck 
haulers — can  come  In  now,  momentarily 
cut  certain  rate  practices  and  otherwise 
and  take  that.  And,  of  course,  when  you 


deregulate  them,  you  deregulate  the  reg- 
ulated carrier. 

Naturally,  he  says  to  his  management, 
"Hereafter  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  is  take  it  on  a  contract  basis  or  other- 
wise where  we  can  make  that  profit  and 
quit  serving" — quit  serving,  if  you  please. 

Now,  I  wish  the  Senators  from  these 
small  areas  would  come  and  listen,  be- 
cause this  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
airline  deregulation. 

I  heard  Just  a  moment  ago  that  tt 
worked  pretty  good.  Pretty  good,  my  eye. 
Half  of  my  airport  is  in  darkness.  Na- 
tional Airlines  is  not  there  and  neither 
is  Pan  American  to  carry  us  to  Washing- 
ton. They  say  that  is  to  save  fuel.  I  get 
on  a  plane  and  come  up  here,  but  it  is  a 
plane  designated  for  Philadelphia. 

We  all  arrive  in  Charlotte,  we  empty 
off — almost  to  a  man — but  no  one  is 
really  going  to  Philadelphia.  Then  we 
all  try  to  catch  the  other  flight  going 
into  Washington.  The  direct  flight  would 
have  saved  fuel. 

I  can  tell  you,  my  cost  is  going  up 
and  my  air  service  is  going  down. 

These  theorists  who  have  never  been 
in  the  business  ought  to  stop  and  listen 
because  in  the  small  commtinities  the 
competition  is  there,  it  will  persist,  and 
it  vtrill  succeed.  But  whether  or  not  the 
public  is  going  to  be  served,  is  going  to 
be  protected,  and  made  safe  is  the  real 
question  here. 

There  is  a  valid  distinction,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, between  the  processed  foods  and 
those  foods  that  are  presently  exempt. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  try  to 
say  that  there  are  no  particular  exemp- 
tions. But  these  distinctions  are  based 
upon  historical  factors.  An  extension  of 
the  farming  concept  would  tremendously 
enhance  the  value  of  processed  foods  due 
to  the  processing  and  other  factors. 

There  are  often  very,  very  different 
transportation  requirements.  Exempt 
foods  usually  move  from  farm  to  ware- 
house in  truckload  lots.  Processed  foods 
require  Interplant,  plant  to  warehouse, 
plant  to  warehouse  to  distribution  point, 
and  distribution  point  to  eventual  con- 
sumer movement,  and  often  Involve  mul- 
tiple deliveries ;  less  than  truckload  han- 
dling, pool  truck  shipments,  special  tem- 
perature control,  and  other  methods  of 
special  handling. 

This  excellent  food  distribution  sys- 
tem has  grown  up  in  a  competitive  at- 
mosphere. The  service  is  there.  Unless 
you  have  the  finest  equipment,  reliabil- 
ity, insurance,  staff  to  check  anything 
that  is  lost  to  locate  where  the  delivery 
is,  unless  you  have  that,  the  trtmsporta- 
tion  manager  or  shipper  will  not  do 
business  with  you. 

The  more  eflQcient,  they  say,  have  the 
saving  of  cost. 

I  would  refer,  amongst  many  refer- 
ences, Mr.  President,  as  I  am  trying  to 
save  time,  to  the  National  Confectioners 
Traffic  Conference.  I  commend  this  par- 
ticular brief  to  show  the  exact  experi- 
ence of  a  tremendous  group  of  shippers 
and  why  tliey,  on  a  commonsense  basis, 
oppose  this  particular  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  document  In  its  entirely 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 
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lliere  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobs,  as  follows : 

COMMKNTB  OF  TBI  NATIONAL  COMRCTIONKBS' 
TSAinC  CONTEBENCX  ON  TBK  MOTOK  CUMSKR 

Betosm  Act  or  1980 

The  National  Confectioners'  Trafflc  Confer- 
ence Is  comprised  of  48  member  companies 
each  concerned  with  the  transportation  of 
confectionery,  chewing  gum,  chocolate  and 
the  various  raw  materials  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  products.  Membership 
in  the  Conference  is  con&ned  to  manufac- 
tiu«rs  of  those  products,  Importers  and  con- 
fectionery shipper  Associations.  The  members 
have  plants  and  distribution  facilities 
throughout  the  country  and  use  motor  car- 
rier services  to  virtually  every  point. 

The  positions  advanced  by  this  paper  are 
specifically  supported  by  the  trafflc  per- 
sonnel of  the  companies  Indicated  at  the 
end  of  this  paper.  However,  all  members  of 
the  Conference  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  respon- 
sible and  responsive  national  transportation 
system. 

The  Conference  supports  the  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement  of  motor  carrier  reg- 
ulation and  most  of  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Bill  2245.  However,  it  cannot  support  (1)  the 
amendment  to  Section  10526  (a)  (6)  which 
would  make  all  foodstuffs  exempt  commod- 
ities, (2)  the  zone  of  Rate  Freedom 
(i  10706(d))  as  now  proposed,  or  (3)  the 
Long  Amendment  ({  10732)  providing  for 
zone  allowances  to  be  granted  for  customer 
pickups. 

The  first  two  proposals  would  be  highly 
Inflationary  in  their  effect  on  the  consuming 
public  as  they  would  result  in  higher  trans- 
portation costs  and  increased  internal  costs 
for  the  shippers.  Each  of  these  proposals 
would  also  be  destructive  of  the  Bill's  goals 
stated  In  the  new  paragraph  7  of  Section 
10101(a),  National  lYansportatlon  PoUcy.> 

FOODSTXTTPS  EXEMPTION 

"(C)  food  and  edible  products,  whether 
processed  or  not.  Intended  for  human  con- 
siunpUon,  or  by-products  thereof;" 

The  members  of  the  Conference  feel  that 
they  have  a  very  responsive,  efficient  and 
economical  transportation  system  available 
to  them  now.  Obviously,  much  of  their  fin- 
ished or  processed  products  now  move  by 
regulated  carrier  and  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  service  received. 

As  shippers,  we  protest  the  proposed  denial 
to  us  of: 

1.  Fit  motor  carriers. 

2.  Motor  carriers  required  to  maintain 
adequate  levels  of  insurance. 

3.  Motor  carriers  required  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable claims  procedures. 

4.  Reliable  motor  carriers  with  sizeable 
fleets  of  modem  equipment  and  continuity 
of  service. 

5.  Lower  costs. 


•With  respect  to  transportation  of  prop- 
erty by  motor  carrier,  to  promote  competi- 
tive and  efficient  transportation  services  in 
order  to  (A)  meet  the  needs  of  shippers  and 
receivers:  (B)  aUow  a  variety  of  quality 
and  price  options  to  meet  changing  market 
demands  and  the  diverse  requirements  of  the 
shipping  pubUc;  (C)  allow  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  equipment  and  energy  re- 
sources; (D)  enable  efficient  and  weU-man- 
aged'  carriers  to  earn  adequate  profits,  at- 
tract capital,  and  maintain  fair  wastes  and 
working  conditions:  (E)  provide  and  main- 
tain service  to  small  communities  and  small 
shippers;  (P)  Improve  and  maintain  a  sound, 
s»fe  and  competitive  privately  owned  motor 
carrier  system:  and  (O)  promote  greater 
participation  by  mlnorltlee  in  the  motor  ear- 
ner system. 


The  usual  arguments  In  favor  of  deregu- 
lation of  foodstuffs  are  (1)  that  it  wlU  re- 
sult in  lower  transportation  costs  which  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  consximer  in  lower  prices. 
(2)  that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
owner-operator  and  this  would  make  more 
trafflc  available.'  and  (3)  that  most  unproc- 
essed foods  are  already  exempt  and  It  would 
be  more  consistent  to  have  aU  foodstuffs  ex- 
empt. 

The  Conference,  however,  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  understand  that  exempting  from 
regulation  all  foodstuffs  would  (1)  Increase 
both  its  transportation  charges  and  its  In- 
temaJ  costs  of  doing  biislness,  (2)  severely 
Impair  the  well-being  of  many  owner-opera- 
tors now  providing  service  for  the  regulated 
carriers  presently  serving  members  of  the 
Conference,  and  (3)  ignore  the  substantial 
and  real  distinctions  between  the  transpor- 
tation requirements  of  presently  exempt 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  etc.,  and  proc- 
essed foods. 

The  Conference  is  aware  of  the  argument 
that  exempting  aU  foodstuffs  would  result 
in  such  Intense  competition  that  tran^rarta- 
tion  charges  would  be  forced  downward.  It  is 
aware  of  the  various  studies  and  estimates 
cited  to  support  this  contention  including 
the  New  Jersey  motor  trafflc  study,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  studies,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  study,  and 
the  statements  of  the  current  I.C.C.  Chair- 
man and  his  predecessor. 

The  members  have  only  their  Individual 
actual  experiences  to  rebut  the  estimates  and 
theoretical  projection  made.  Tet.  those  ex- 
periences demonstrate  that  transportation 
charges  would  total  more  while  other  costs 
would  increase  substantially. 

If  the  regulated  carriers  providing  service 
were  to  continue  providing  service,  the  ex- 
emption of  foodstuffs  would  not  reduce  their 
operating  costs  at  all.  The  most  that  could  be 
hcq>ed  is  that  exempting  foodstuffs  would 
make  backhauls  easier  to  obtain  and  their 
deadhead  mileage  would  thereby  be  reduced. 
In  fact,  deadhead  mUeage  would  be  likely 
to  Increase  substantially.  More  trucks  (both 
the  regulated  and  the  exempt)  would  be 
chasing  the  same  volume  of  freight  (the 
theoretical  reason  for  postulating  that  rates 
will  be  forced  down ) .  Some  trucks  of  regu- 
lated carriers  will  definitely  have  to  go  fur- 
ther or  lay  over  longer  to  secure  a  backhaul 
load.  This  WlU  increase  their  operating  costs. 
There  are  no  other  operating  costs  that 
would  be  reduced.  The  other  costs  are  fuel, 
labor,  equipment,  insurance,  administrative, 
taxes,  and  the  like.  Those  costs  will  remain 
the  same  or  higher  for  responsible  carriers. 
If  carriers  now  operating  in  the  exempt  area 
are  able  to  operate  at  lower  rates.  It  is  because 
(1)  they  do  not  charge  a  rate  sufficient  to 
earn  adequate  profits  or  (2)  they  experience 
lower  out-of-pocket  costs. 

Operators  in  the  exempt  area  frequently 
experience  lower  out-of'jpocket  costs  in  the 
fields  of  insurance,  administration,  and  taxes. 
Our  experience  Is  that  the  exempt  truckers 
often  refuse  or  are  unable  to  secure  Insurance 
of  the  same  levels  as  that  oarrled  by  the  regu- 
lated carriers.  While  this  reduces  substan- 
tlaUy  their  costs,  it  seriously  and  adversely 
affects  us. 

Carriers  regulated  by  the  I.C.C.  are  pres- 
ently required  to  have  $10,000  coverage  for 
cargo  insurance.'  Before  agreeing  to  use  a 
regulated  carrier,  we  require  that  it  furnish 
evidence  of  insurance,  including  cargo  In- 
surance of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 


-  See  p.  8  of  Report  No.  96-041  of  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.  But  note  the  very  next  para- 
graph which  states  that  70  percent  of  this 
trafflc  is  unavailable  for  the  owner-operators 
because  it  moves  by  private  carriage.  Where 
additional  trafflc  for  the  owner-operators 
would  come  from  is  not  identified. 

'ttCJ>Jt.  1043  J>(b). 


value  of  our  shipments.  A  truckload  of  con- 
fectionery Is  worth  $40,000  to  more  than 
SlOO.OOO  while  Bhipment*  of  other  foodstulli 
shipped  by  some  of  our  members  approach 
$400,000  In  value. 

Thus,  while  Senate  BUI  3346  Increases  In- 
surance reqtiiremente  (see  Section  301 
amending  49  VS.C.  10927(a)(1))  to  require 
insurance  of  $3,000,000  "for  a  single  occur- 
rence, covering  pubUc  liability,  property 
damage,  and  cargo  and  environmental  reato- 
ratlon."  shippers  of  foodstuffs  would  be 
denied  the  protection  of  such  a  requirement. 

Experience  dictates  that  exempt  truckeiB 
will  never  carry  cargo  Inaurance  In  that 
amount,  will  rarely  carry  sxifflclent  cargo  In- 
surance for  our  loads  today,  and  will  be 
under  Increased  pressure  to  cut  costs  In  a 
deregulated  atmosphere.  Non-mandated  In- 
surance is  a  prime  candidate  for  a  cost  to  be 
cut. 

But  all  this  presupposes  that  the  exempt . 
truckers  presently  charge  rates  significantly 
below  those  of  regulated  carriers.  We  Indi- 
cated our  awareness  of  the  studies  and  com- 
ments repeatedly  cited  as  support  for  that 
proposition  but  also  stated  that  our  experi- 
ence does  not  support  that  conclusion. 

Our  experience  is  more  accurately  reflected 
by  a  recent  study  which  took  actual  exempt 
foodstuffs  shipments  transported  by  a  truck 
company  and  compared  the  truckload 
charges  collected  with  the  rates  which  would 
have  been  imposed  by  a  regulated  carrier 
holding  foodstuffs  authority.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  regulated  rate  resulted  in  higher 
charges  while  in  other  instances  it  resulted 
in  a  lower  rate.< 

The  consistent  factor  demonstrated  by  the 
study  was  the  seasonality  of  the  results. 
When  the  volume  of  trafflc  avaUable  was  low. 
the  exempt  rates  were  lower  than  the  regu- 
lated rates.* 

However,  when  the  volume  of  freight  avaU- 
able increased,  the  exempt  costs  rose  above 
the  regulated  rate.* 

Clearly,  this  is  basic  economies  at  work. 
The  problem  is  that  the  rates  increased  when 
the  volume  of  freight  went  up  since  there 
was  more  frel^t  chasing  the  fixed  number 
of  trucks.  Most  importantly,  the  total  trel^t 
bUl  YoT  the  shippers  was  higher  than  if  all 
the  freight  had  moved  at  the  regulated  rate 
then  in  effect. 

Since  more,  total  volume  moves  during 
the  high  rate  period  than  during  the  low 
rate  period,  the  tota:  transportation  bUl  is 
higher  than  the  steady  regulated  rate.  Tb« 
pubUc  pays  for  this  basic  economic  lesson. 

This  is  a  major  factor  overlooked  by  the 
studies  which  conclude  that  shipping 
charges  would  decrease  in  a  deregulated  sit- 
uation. They  oiverlook  the  seasonal  varia- 
tions and  a  comoarlson  of  the  total  ■.wTiiiai 
transportation  charges. 

As  shippers  we  must  be  most  concerned 
with  our  total  transportation  costs,  not  Just 
with  the  shortsighted  goal  of  saving  on  a 
single  shipment.  Our  abiUty  to  market  our 
products  successfully  is  dependent  upon 
minimizing  our  transportation  costs  while 
maintaining  a  reliable,  responsible  trans- 
portation system. 


<The  study  considered  aU  exempt  food- 
stuffs shipments  handled  by  a  single  truck 
company  for  an  eight  month  period.  On 
fifty  percent  of  the  movements,  the  regu- 
lated truckload  rate  would  have  resulted  in 
lower  charges  than  the  unregxilated  truck- 
load  rate.  Over  the  survey  period,  shippers 
would  have  saved  $8,036  U  aU  the  shlpmenU 
of  exempt  foodstuffs  had  moved  at  the  regu- 
lated rates  rather  than  aU  moving  at  exempt 
rates. 

6  Shipments  during  the  period  of  January 
through  Blarch.  1979. 

•  Shipments  during  the  period  of  June 
through  August,  1979 
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caslonally.  It  Is  difficult  to  even  locate  the 
trucker. 

With  all  size  exempt  truckers,  collection 
of  claims  Is  difficult.  There  are  no  I.C.C. 
sanctions  to  be  Imposed,  as  the  transporta- 
tion Is  exempt  from  I.C.C.  regtilatlon.  Nor 
Is  there  the  contlnxilty  of  service  from  ex- 
empt carriers  that  would  make  them  honor 
claims  for  the  preservation  of  their  good 
name. 

It  Is  also  rare  to  find  an  exempt  trucker 
that  operates  the  training  programs  for  his 
drivers  that  a  regulated  carrier  does  in  the 
proper  handling  of  perishable  products.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  our  claims  loss  expe- 
rience is  higher  In  the  use  of  exempt  truck- 
ers, a  fact  which  must  be  recouped  In  the 
marketplace. 

Finally,  the  I.C.C.  Is  presently  available  as 
an  arbiter  of  disputes  with  the  truck  com- 
panies. It  bandies  problems  of  claims,  tariff 
rules  and  rates,  and  other  problems.  It  pres- 
cribes rules  in  those  fields  and  others  such 
as  detention  of  vehicles,  loading  and  un- 
loading regulations,  extension  of  credit,  and 
many  other  areas  so  that  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  every  shipper  Is  treated  equally 
by  every  carrier,  and  vice  versa. 

Exempting  foodstuffs  from  regulation 
denies  us  all  those  rights  and  privileges. 

Nor  is  it  accurate  to  assume  that  this  will 
benefit  the  owner-operators. 

First,  many  owner -operators  (some  esti- 
mates say  more  than  half)  are  employed  on 
a  continuing,  long-term  basis  by  regulated 
carriers.  Because  of  that  relationship,  they 
were  able  to  benefit  from  the  fuel  surcharge 
Imposed  by  the  I.C.C.  to  compensate  for  fuel 
price  increases.  Additionally,  many  adminis- 
trative duties  involved  with  their  ownership 
of  equipment  are  performed  for  them  by  the 
regulated  carrier.  Further,  the  carrier  ar- 
ranges loads,  secures  insurance  to  cover  cargo 
and  liability,  and  does  all  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  transportation  service 
including  billing,  claims,  permits,  taxes,  re< 
ports,  etc. 

By  contrast,  every  Oovemment  investiga- 
tion into  the  plight  of  the  exempt  owner- 
operator  reveals  that  the  operators  are  un- 
sophisticated business  managers,  that  they 
are  marginal  operators,  that  they  seek  a 
more  reliable  relationship  with  the  brokers 
that  arrange  the  shipments,  and  that  the 
owner-operators  are  seeking  some  type  of 
regulation  so  that  they  can  survive.^ 

Thus,  a  large  number  of  owner-operators 
driving  for  regulated  carriers  are  likely  to 
be  Injured  by  any  unwarranted  exemption 
of  all  foodstuffs  which  forces  on  them  the 
same  problems  experienced  by  the  exempt 
operators.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  Identify  any  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue to  the  exempt  owner-operators  by 
broadening  the  range  of  commodities  they 
could  transport.  Tlieir  problems  have  not 
appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  freight,  but  rather 
a  lack  of  regulations  and  stability  In  tbelr 
sector  of  the  transportation  field.  Expand- 
ing their  field  will  not  make  It  more  stable 
nor  resolve  their  problems. 

Lastly,  the  Congress  should  recognize  that 
there  are  valid  distinctions  between  proc- 
essed foods  and  thoee  foods  which  are  pres- 
ently exempt.  These  distinctions  are  based 
on  historical  factors,  an  extension  of  the 
farming  concept,  the  tremendously  en- 
hanced value  of  processed  foods  due  to  the 
processing,  and  otber  factors.  Further,  there 
are  often  very  different  transportation  re- 
quirements. Exempt  foods  usually  move  from 
farm  to  ware^iouse  in  truckload  lots.  Proc- 
essed foods '  require  Interplant,  plant  to 
warehouse,  plant  or  warehouse  to  dlstrtbu- 


'  Regulatory  Problems  of  the  Independent 
Owner-Operator  In  the  Nation's  Trucking 
Industry,  Subcommittee  on  Special  Small 
Business  Problems  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  B6th  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.  (1078) . 


tlon  point,  and  distribution  point  to  even- 
tual consumer  movements  and  often  Involve 
multiple  deliveries,  LTL  handling,  pool 
truck  shipments,  special  temperature  con- 
trol, and  other  features  of  special  handling. 

In  sununary,  we  members  of  the  National 
Confectioners'  Traffic  C<Miference  oppose  the 
exemption  of  all  foodstuffs.  It  would  increase 
our  costs,  our  claims  and  our  freight  rates. 
It  would  deny  us  carriers  with  I.C.C.  re- 
quired levMs  of  Insurance,  published  rates 
for  our  budgetary  planning  purposes,  stand- 
ard (I.C.C.)  regulations  on  claims  handling, 
tariff  rules,  detention,  credit  extension,  dis- 
crimination, and  other  matters,  as  well  as  a 
stable   transportation   system. 

We  are  certain  that  there  Is  no  corre- 
sponding benefit  for  us  from  the  exemption. 
We  honestly  believe  that  It  will  not  resolve 
or  even  ameliorate  the  problems  of  the  ex- 
en^>t  owner-operator;  It  would  merely  sub- 
ject the  owner-operator  of  regulated  car- 
riers to  the  same  types  of  problems.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  has  ever  claimed  that  It 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  regulated  carriers 
or  to  their  owner-operators. 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Holllngs  to  delete 
the  exemption  of  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
go  back  to  the  original  point.  The  origi- 
nal point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  if  we 
make  the  change  contemplated  by  this 
section  of  the  bill  and  we  take  rather 
than  the  present  3.7  percent  of  the  total 
interstate  freight  but  over  10  percent  of 
that  revenue,  which  is  21  percent  of  the 
regulated  motor  carriers,  and  over  27 
percent  when  you  get  into  the  rails  and 
barge  service,  we  are  going  to  provide, 
congressionally,  for  the  worst  dislocation 
we  have  had. 

Let  me  put  this  Issue  in  perspective. 
We  are  not  talking  just  about  motor 
carriers;  we  are  talking  about  damage 
to  our  ailing  rail  industry;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  202  million  tons  of  freight 
per  year.  The  regulated  railroads  carry 
124  million  tons.  The  regulated  trucking 
Industry  carries  the  rest. 

In  total,  processed  food  amounts  to  24 
percent  of  the  combined  tonnage,  but  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  min- 
imizes the  potential  diversion  of  freight 
from  the  regulated  system. 

Actually,  when  you  start  taking  away 
here  and  there,  as  I  indicate,  the  regu- 
lated carriers  are  able  financially,  in- 
tellectually, computerwise  and  saf  etywlse 
to  know  how  to  adjust.  They  will  just  cut 
out  those  areas  they  have  moved  into 
where  they  cannot  make  their  profit, 
and  they  will  not  deal  with  the  small 
shipper  or  the  small  community. 

All  of  my  air  transportation  has  gone 
out  of  Charleston.  Piedmont  has  left  Co- 
lumbia. You  can  get  to  Las  Vegas,  if  you 
can  get  a  plane  out.  I  sat  on  the  run- 
way 3  hours  yesterday.  But  that  ii  where 
the  planes  all  go,  into  the  long  hauls. 
We  keep  asking  why  and  get  in  return 
some  kind  of  theoretical  study. 

We  know  about  bom  again  deregula- 
tors.  We  know  the  devastation  of  de- 
regulation and  what  it  has  done  to  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  section  7  of  S. 
2245  would  add  "food  and  edible  prod- 
ucts, whether  processed  or  not,"  to  the 
list  of  commodities  currently  exempt 
from  ICC  regulation. 

This  provision,  which  was  adopted  in 
committee    on    a    motion    by    Senator 
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Stevenson,  is  an  invitation  to  tragedy. 
It  constitutes  wllliul  destruction  of  the 
regulated  transportation  system  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  satisfying  a  blind  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideology  of  aeregulation. 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  repetition 
does  not  diminish  the  truth,  that  we  now 
have  the  finest  transportation  system  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

But  that  system  is  not  immutable.  As 
surely  as  the  sea  erodes  the  firmest  shore, 
this  provision  will  erode  and  ultimately 
tumble  our  superb  national  transporta- 
tion system. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber,  Senator  Stevenson  informed 
us  that,  "only  about  3.7  percent  of  total 
interstate  truck  traffic  by  revenue  will 
be  affected  by  the  expanded  exemption." 

Baloney. 

Oovemment  statistics  show  that  proc- 
essed foods  accoimt  for  78  million  tons 
a  year — or  21  percent  of  the  regulated 
trucking  industry's  total  tonnage.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  that  is  $4  billion  out  of 
the  industry's  total  revenues  of  $41 
billion. 

That  is  more  like  10  percent,  not  3.7 
percent. 

Let  me  put  this  issue  into  perspective, 
as  Senator  Stevenson  has  failed  to  do. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  motor 
carriers.  We  are  also  talking  about  dam- 
age to  our  ailing  rail  industry.  We  are 
talking  about  202  million  tons  of  freight 
per  year.  The  regulated  railroads  carry 
124  million  tons,  and  the  regulated  truck- 
ing Industry  carries  the  rest.  In  total, 
processed  food  accounts  for  24  percent  of 
all  the  combined  tonnage  of  the  regulated 
transportation  system. 

Senator  Stevenson  minimizes  the 
potential  diversion  of  freight  from  the 
regulated  system.  But  in  fact  we  are 
talking  about  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  business.  And  as  the  late  Senator 
Everett  Dirlcsen  used  to  say,  a  billion 
here,  a  billion  there,  and  pretty  soon  you 
are  talking  about  real  money. 

This  Is  real  money  and  very  serious 
business,  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  of  this  fact  before  they 
plimge  ahead  with  this  half-baked  idea. 

If  we  take  this  202  million  tons  of 
business  out  of  the  regulated  system  and 
hand  it  over  to  what  is  universally  de- 
scribed as  an  extremely  unstable  and  un- 
dependable  sector  of  transportation,  we 
will  in  effect  destroy  the  regulated  sys- 
tem's ability  to  operate. 

The  system  worics  because  It  is  finely 
timed — transportation  of  processed  food 
is  an  IntegTELl  part  of  food  production 
and  marketing.  In  the  language  of  truck- 
ers, we  are  talking  truckload  or  volume 
traffic.  This  traffic  in  many  instances  is 
used  to  balance  a  carrier's  system.  To  me 
that  means  keeping  empty  miles  as  low 
as  possible.  This  also  means  keeping  costs 
and  fuel  usage  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  a 
highly  sophisticated  and  extremely  effi- 
cient system.  Certainly  It  is  much  more 
efficient  than  the  transportation  of  un- 
regulated agricultural  commodities,  a 
fact  that  is  illustrated  by  the  much  lower 
costs  of  transporting  regulated  food.  I 
will  return  to  this  point  later. 

We  have  been  through  this  experiment 
before,  and  It  was  a  complete  flop.  In  the 
mldfiftles,  we  deregulated  frozen  fruits 


and  vegetables,  smd  Imported  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Within  2  years,  the 
shippers  were  crying  for  deregulation, 
and  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  we 
obliged  them. 

Allow  me  to  read  from  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  at  that  time. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deregulation, 
the  committee  said : 

Large  and  ever-growing  volumes  of  impor- 
tant traffic  have  been  diverted  to  the  exen^>t 
truckers  and  the  diversion  continues. 

The  impact  upon  the  regulated  carriers  is 
already  serious;  and  the  erosion  of  further 
classes  of  traffic  Is  threatened  by  the  trend 
of  administrative  and  Judicial  determina- 
tions expanding  the  scope  of  the  exemption. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate 
tbaX  the  benefits  of  the  .  .  .  exemption  accrue 
to  the  farmer  In  the  form  of  increased  In- 
come. These  attempts  are  not  convincing  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  It  appears  that  other 
than  the  farmers  are  receiving  benefits. 

It  is  Important  that  this  trend  be  halted 
before  the  position  of  the  regulated  carriers 
Is  more  seriously  Impaired. 

As  the  poet  says,  what  is  past  is  pro- 
log. Let  us  not  repeat  our  mistakes. 

In  his  letter  to  us.  Senator  Stevenson 
asserted  that  his  provision  will  improve 
efficiency,  save  fuel  and  result  in  better 
truck  service  at  lower  prices. 

If  any  of  these  assertions  were  true,  I 
would  not  be  opposed  to  the  provision. 
But  they  are  not  true,  and  in  fact  the 
Senator's  letter  is  replete  with  errors  and 
false  assumptions. 

Point  one:  The  Senator  asserts  Chat 
exempt  trucking  has  provided  good  serv- 
ice at  low  prices. 

Where  was  the  Senator,  I  might  ask, 
during  the  independent  truckers'  strike 
last  summer?  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  recall  the  complaints  from 
farmers,  truckers  and  retailers.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
were  rotting  in  the  fields  while  the  truck- 
ers were  out  blockading  the  highways. 
The  same  applies  to  cherries  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  to  potatoes  in  Maine,  to 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  California,  Flor- 
ida, and  Texas. 

Why  did  this  happen?  Because  in  the 
unregulated  marke^lace,  the  truckers 
could  not  raise  their  rates  fast  enough 
to  cover  the  rising  cost  of  fuel. 

But  the  regulated  carriers  did  not  go 
out.  TTiey  got  the  rate  increase  they 
needed  because  the  ICC  was  there  to  in- 
stitute a  surcharge  mtehanlsm.  And  the 
independents  that  were  leased  to  regu- 
lated carriers  were  able  to  cover  their 
costs,  as  well,  because  the  ICC  ordered 
that  the  surcharge  be  i>assed  through  to 
the  operator  that  paid  for  the  fuel. 

If  there  is  another  strike — and  who 
knows  what  the  oil  sheikdoms  will  do 
next — it  will  not  be  just  fruits  and  vege- 
tables stopped  on  the  highways.  It  will  be 
everything  we  now  buy  at  the  super- 
market. 

And  because  the  ICC  will  have  re- 
moved from  this  sector,  the  safety  valve 
that  broke  the  back  of  the  strike  will 
no  longer  be  available. 

This  loss  of  the  ICC  mechanism  which 
permits  owner-operators  to  recoup  in- 
creased fuel  costs  has  led  the  following 
independent  trucker  groups  to  support 
my  amendment: 


1.  Owner-Oi>erator8  Independent  Driven 
Association  of  America. 

2.  South  Dakota  Independent  Truekais 
Association. 

3.  Oklahoma  Independent  Owner-Opera- 
tors Association. 

4.  Western  Montana  Independent  Truck- 
ers Association. 

5.  Michigan  Owner-Operators  and  Driv- 
ers Association. 

6.  Independent  Truckers  of  Alabama. 

7.  Pacific  Coast  Owner-Operators  Associa- 
tion. 

8.  Greater  Chicago  Independent  Trucken 
Association. 

9.  National  Independent  Truckers  Unity 
CouncU. 

10.  Alabama  Independent  Truckers  Asso- 
ciation. 

11.  Associated  Independent  Truck  Own- 
er-Operators. 

12.  Florida  Owner-Operators  and  Drivers 
Association. 

13.  Fraternal  AasocUUon  of  Steel  Haulers. 

14.  Independent  Truckers  Association  of 
the  Northern  Plains. 

15.  Midwest  Truckers  Association. 

16.  National  Cotmdl  of  Independent 
Truckers. 

Studies  by  groups  as  divergent  as  the 
Departments  of  Tran^xjrtation  and 
Agriculture,  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  transportation  consult- 
ants and  ivory  tower  academies  all  say 
the  same  things  about  exempt  trucken: 
that  they  are  seat-of-the-pants  opera- 
tors who  do  not  save  for  the  hard  times; 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  economic 
clout  to  get  compensatory  rates;  that 
they  do  not  have  the  sophistication  or 
expertise  to  deal  with  rip-off  broken; 
and  that  they  habitually  operate  with 
far  less  concern  for  safety  than  do  the 
regulated  carriers. 

On  this  point  about  safety,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  April  11  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  The  article  tdls  of 
gypsy  truckers  operating  under  a  veil  of 
secrecy  and  phoney  manifests  to  Illegally 
dump  truckloads  of  poisonous  chemicals 
in  the  fields  and  woodlands  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  describes  how  alleged  organized 
crime  figures  arrange  for  the  shipments, 
prepare  the  phoney  documents  and  hire 
"dependable"  gypsy  truckers  to  do  the 
dirty  work. 

The  article  sajrs: 

The  money  is  runuHVd  to  be  two  or  three 
times  the  regular  rates — and  paid  In  cash. 
Some  truckers  say  there's  as  much  business 
avaUable  as  a  driver  wants  If  he's  trusted. 

By  any  standard,  this  bdiavior  Is  ap- 
pealing. Yet  these  are  the  very  trucken 
to  whom  Senator  Stevenson  proposes 
giving  the  unrestricted  right  to  carry 
processed  food.  These  trucken  an 
neither  dependable  nor  responsible.  It 
passes  all  comprehoision  that  we  should 
expand  the  list  of  commodities  that  they 
may  transport.  What  they  need  is  more 
regulation,  not  less. 
Point  two :  The  Senator  says : 
The  expanded  exemption  will  make  agri- 
cultural transportation  more  efficient,  tbtia 
Improving  tranqxntatlon  service  to  agricul- 
tural and  rural  shippers. 

That  sentence  has  a  fine  ring  to  it,  but 
you  ask  the  agricultural  and  rural  ship- 
pers what  they  think  and  you  get  a  dif- 
ferent story.  According  to  testimony 
given  before  the  Rural  Transpoitattan 
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modlties  such  as  beef,  pork,  butter,  fro- 
zen orange  juice  and  canned  tomatoes 
was  4  percent  of  tha  retail  price.  For 
exempt  commodities  such  as  eggs,  chick- 
en, milk,  oranges,  potatoes  and  lettuce, 
the  cost  was  over  9  percent  of  the  retail 
price. 

In  light  of  these  figures  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  can  see  why  I  am  skeptical 
of  the  Senator's  assertion  regarding 
rates.  The  evidence  points  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction. 

There  is  considerable  support  for  my 
amendment.  Besides  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  it  includes  the  National  Meat 
Association,  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  George  A.  Hormel  & 
Co.,  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  Stokely-V$m 
Camp  Inc.,  the  Nestle  Co.,  Land  O'  Frost, 
Inc..  the  American  Trucldng  Associa- 
tions, the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  the  Freight  Forwarders  In- 
stitute. 

Senator  Stevenson  makes  a  great  to- 
do  about  the  bureaucratic  niggling  that 
the  ICC  goes  through  to  define  what  is 
exempt  and  what  is  not. 

In  his  letter  to  us,  he  presents  us  with 
the  definition  of  three  commodities.  The 
first  two  are  hay,  which  is  exempt  un- 
less it  contains  3  percent  of  molasses 
by  weight,  and  manure,  which  is  ex- 
empt unless  it  is  fermented  in  a  "rich 
liquor." 

Now,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but 
my  taste  in  food  does  not  nm  to  hay  or 
manure,  no  matter  how'  rich  the  liquor. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  has  been  ap- 
proached by  a  special  interest  group  rep- 
resenting the  dietary  tastes  of  horses  and 
soybeans.  That  might  explain  why  he  has 
included  these  examples  in  this  debate 
about  processed  food. 

I  have  eaten  popcorn,  though,  which  is 
the  Senator's  third  example.  This  is  how 
it  is  defined:  "Shelled,  unpopped  pop- 
corn weighing  10  or  more  ounces  accom- 
panied by  a  separate  package  of  season- 
ing consisting  of  monosodium  glutamate, 
butter  flavor,  cottonseed  oil  and  artificial 
color  and  weighing  approximately  three- 
fourths  ounce"  is  exempt,  while  "shelled 
unpopped  popcorn  packaged  with  cook- 
ing fat  or  oil — one  part  oil  to  2^  parts 
popcorn"  is  not. 

It  does  sound  a  little  demented. 

But  while  I  admire  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  as  a  serious  and  high-minded 
individual,  I  doubt  that  he  worries  if 
his  popcorn  is  exempt  or  not  when  he 
is  watching  Bo  Derek  on  the  silver  screen. 

If  he  does,  then  perhaps  this  is  more 
serious  than  I  thought,  and  maybe  I 
should  reconsider  my  position. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  definitions 
need  simplification.  But  that  is  not 
enough  reason  to  throw  out  a  system 
that  works  extremeLy  well.  I  am  sure  the 
ICC,  with  its  brifi^t  young  go-getter 
commissioners,  can  figure  out  how  to 
make  the  distinctions  more  rational.  Let 
them  do  their  jobs,  and  let  us  stick  to  the 
important  issues. 

I  lu^e  your  support  for  our  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  harmful  provision 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  secraid?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  2  minutes. 

First,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague  an- 
other point.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would 
not  get  into  his  and  my  ccxitinuing 
argiiment  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
airline  deregulatim.  I  have  just  put 
into  the  Record  today  material  lowing 
what  a  success  it  has  been. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  SenaUw 
yield  to  give  me  a  ticket  rather  than 
material? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  yidded  yet.  I  just  wanted  to  call  to 
the    distinguished    Senator's    attenti(»i 
that  I  have  a  letter  here  in  my  hand  that 
I  am  going  to  make  a  part  of  the  Recohd 
in  a  moment,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  which  bears  the  im- 
print of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Office  of  the  Governor,  Richard  W.  Riley. 
Post  Office  Box  11450.  Columbia  29211. 
April  7.  1980: 
Mr.  Marvin  H.  Corsh, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Cbaikman  Cohkn;  I  would  like  to 
express  my  ap^M-eclatlon  for  your  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  support  of  South 
Carolina's  edorts  to  Improve  our  civil  air 
service.  Mr.  Sam  Clark  of  your  Atlanta  office 
has  been  most  helpful  and  Is  cooperating 
with  us  In  every  way. 

South  Carolina  has  a  long  and  successful 
history  of  working  with  and  attracting  In- 
dustry. Adequate  air  service  Is  an  essential 
aspect  of  this  program,  and  we  Intend  to 
attract  the  civil  air  Industry  and  work  suc- 
cessfully with  them. 

In  this  respect,  we  view  the  Deregulation 
Act. 

I  repeat,  "the  Deregulation  Act." 
as  an  opportunity  for  It  allows  us  to  work 
with  the  Industry  concerned  and  apply  our 
efforts  directly.  We  are  establishing  a  state 
level  olRce  to  coordinate  all  activities  of 
government,  industry  and  citizens  In  this 
effort.  We  have  studies  underway  to  establish 
the  feaslbUlty  of  our  state's  becoming  a 
commuter  hub.  Once  this  happens,  the  trunk 
carriers  will  Increase  their  service  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  passeneer  flow.  Of 
course,  the  continued  avaUabUity  of  the 
CAB,  especially  at  the  regional  level,  and 
its  personnel  to  aid  and  advise  not  only  us, 
but  the  other  states  as  well.  Is  vital. 

An  orderly  and  progressive  expansion  of 
our  nation's  civil  air  service  can  be  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  legislation  we  now 
have.  South  Carolina  intends  to  achieve  new 
levels  of  air  service  and  economic  develop- 
ment virlthln  that  framework. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  W.  Rilkt. 

Does  the  Senator  know  Governor 
Riley? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
answer  that  question.  Governor  Riley 
has  not  been  on  a  commercial  plane 
since  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  I  am  a 
former  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  This 
present  distingmshed  Governor  has  a  jet, 
a  prop  jet,  and  three  other  smaller 
planes,  plus  all  the  industry  down  there 
and  their  planes  to  fly  him  at  will. 

In  there  where  Governor  Riley  says 
what  he  wants  to  achieve,  find  me  a  sen- 
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tence  that  says  he  approves  of  the  de- 
regulation. Where  is  that  sentence  in  the 
letter? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  South  Carolina. 

Omcx  of  the  Governor, 
Columbia,  Ga.,  April  7, 1980. 
Mr.  Marvin  H.  Cohen, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Cohen:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  your  and  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board's  support  of  South  Caro- 
lina's efforts  to  improve  our  civil  air  service. 
Mr.  Sam  Clark  of  your  Atlamta  office  has  been 
most  helpful  and  is  cooperating  with  us  in 
every  way. 

South  Carolina  has  a  long  and  successful 
history  of  working  with  and  attracting  In- 
dustry. Adequate  air  service  is  an  essential 
aspect  of  this  program,  and  we  intend  to  at- 
tract the  clvU  air  Industry  and  work  success- 
fully with  them. 

In  this  respect,  we  view  the  Deregulation 
Act  as  an  opportunity  for  it  allows  us  to  work 
with  the  Industry  concerned  and  apply  our 
efforts  directly.  We  are  establishing  a  state 
level  office  to  coordinate  all  activities  of  gov- 
ernment. Industry  and  citizens  in  this  effort. 
We  have  studies  underway  to  establish  the 
feasibility  of  our  state's  becoming  a  com- 
muter hub.  Once  this  happens,  the  trunk 
carriers  will  Increase  their  service  to  accom- 
modate the  increased  passenger  flow.  Of 
course,  the  continued  availability  of  the 
CAB.  especially  at  the  regional  level,  and  its 
personnel  to  aid  and  advise  not  only  us,  but 
the  other  states  as  well.  Is  vital. 

An  orderly  and  progressive  expansion  of 
our  nation's  civil  air  service  can  be  achieved 
within  the  framework  of  lei^slatlon  we  now 
have.  South  Carolina  intends  to  achieve  new 
levels  of  air  service  and  economic  develop- 
ment within  that  framework. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  W.  Rilet. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  chairman  would  read  it,  if  it  is  clear. 
That  is  just  one  of  these  things  to  butter 
up  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Aeronautics.  I  want  to  butter  him  up, 
too.  He  has  done  a  tremendous  job,  but 
the  facts  are  not  with  him  in  this  case. 

He  talks  about  what  he  would  like  to 
achieve,  but  it  certainly  does  not  help 
him  now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  is  this  on 
my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  frran  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  guts  the  expanded 
agricultural  commodity  exemption  in  the 
bill  and  goes  beyond  that  to  restrict  the 
narrow  exemption  for  agricultural  com- 
modities already  in  the  law.  In  other 
words,  this  amendment,  if  approved, 
would  mean  more  regulation  of  the 
trucking  Industry,  less  competition  in  the 
trucking  Industry,  more  inflation,  and 
less  service  for  farms  and  rural  areas. 

The  expanded  exemption  in  the  bill 
will,  conversely,  improve  service  to  rural 
agricultural  communities.  It  will  help  re- 


strain rising  transportaticm  costs,  and 
cut  the  wasted  mileage  traveled  by  empty 
trucks.  With  the  expanded  exemptlm. 
the  trucking  industry  will  be  more  com- 
petitive and  more  efficient. 

Most  raw  agricultural  commodities 
now  carried  by  truck  are  exempt  from 
regiilatiCMi  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  exemption  means  that 
the  Commission  does  not  control  rates, 
routes,  or  the  kinds  of  trucking  com- 
panies engaging  in  the  transportation  of 
exempt  commodities.  They  may  be  car- 
ried by  regulated  common  carriers,  un- 
regulated trucking  companies,  or  owner- 
operated  carriers. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  would  add  red 
meats,  nonhazardous  agricultural  fertil- 
izers and  soil  conditioners,  and  processed 
foods  to  the  exempt  commodities  list. 

Truck  transportation  of  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  is  exempt  because 
farmers  get  better  service  at  lower  prices 
without  regulation.  Ehiring  the  1950's 
when  the  exempt  list  was  expanded  by 
court  order,  truck  rates  on  those  prod- 
ucts fell  by  11  to  50  percent.  Rates 
on  fresh  and  frozai  poultry  fell  by 
more  than  33  percent.  Transportatlrai 
service  improved,  and  the  use  of  private 
carriage  declined.  Marketing  opportu- 
nities for  shippers  expanded.  The  per- 
centage of  shipments  moving  over  500 
miles  rose  from  18  to  33  percent. 

Frozrai  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
added  to  the  exempt  list  by  court  deci- 
sion during  the  mid- 1 950 's.  The  results 
were  similar.  Rates  dropped  19  percent. 
Service  improved,  and  many  shippers 
were  able  to  stop  furnishing  their  own 
transportation.  These  trends  were  re- 
versed when  the  Congress  in  1958  placed 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  back  under 
regulation. 

The  new  exemption  provision  will  htUp 
to  alleviate  one  of  the  most  wasteful  and 
Irrational  results  of  regulation:  the 
empty  backhaul.  Processed  foods  may  be 
carried  only  by  the  processing  shipper's 
trucks  or  by  regulated  carrier  or  under 
contract  with  a  regulated  carrier.  An 
owner-operator  may  carry  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  but  not  processed 
commodities.  Therefore,  he  often  must 
make  his  return  trips  empty,  wasting 
fuel,  manpower,  equipment,  and  time. 
With  the  new  provision  he  will  be  able 
to  return  with  processed  foods  since 
these  will  no  longer  be  regiilated.  For 
example,  a  truck  carrying  potatoes  to  a 
processing  plant  will  be  able  to  return 
with  potato  chips;  a  truck  carrying  to- 
matoes to  be  processed  may  return  home 
with  catsup  or  tomato  soup. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  provision  would 
be  fully  justified  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  its  clarification  of  which  commod- 
it'es  are  exempt  and  which  are  not. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  a  32-page  publication  entitled.  "Can 
They  Do  That?"  to  explain  the  exemp- 
tions. Here  are  some  examples  from  that 
publication: 

Hay  is  exempt,  but  hay  containing  3  per- 
cent molasses  Is  not; 

Manure  is  exempt,  but  fermented  manure 
"with  additives  such  as  yeast  and  molds, 
producing  a  rich  liquor  which  in  water  solu- 
tion is  used  for  soil  enrichment"  is  not;  and 

"Shelled,  unpopped  popcorn  welglUng  ten 
or  more  ounces  accompanied  by  a  separate 


package  of  seasoning  ootwlstlng  of  monoao- 
dlum  glutamate,  butter  flsvor.  cottonseed 
oU,  and  artlflcUl  color  and  flavor  weighing 
^proximately  %  ounce"  is  exempt,  while 
"sbeUed,  tmpopped  popcorn  with  cooking 
fat  or  oU  (one  part  oU  to  2%  parts  p<q>oora) " 
Is  not. 

That  is  the  kind  of  nonarase  that  goes 
from  one  page  to  the  next  in  this  pam- 
phlet. That  is  the  kind  of  regulation  that 
is  arUtrary.  is  artificial,  and  is  costly  to 
shippers,  to  consumers,  and  to  farmers. 
It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  except  as  a 
means  of  protecting  powerful  mterests 
at  the  cost  of  everybody  else  in  our 
economy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S 
minutes  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Bdr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  exemption  in  the 
bill  draws  a  clear  line.  All  agricultural 
commodities,  whether  processed  or  not, 
whether  shelled  popcorn  or  impopped 
popcorn  or  unsheUed  popcorn,  would  be 
exempted. 

The  regulated  comm(xi  carrier  wiU  noi 
be  hurt  by  the  exemption.  It  will  affect 
less  than  4  percent  of  total  interstate 
truck  traffic  by  revenue.  Regulated  car- 
riers now  handle  over  27  percent  of  all 
exempt  commodities,  and  they  will  still 
be  able  to  do  so.  The  new  exemption  need 
not  divert  traffic  from  than.  It  simi^ 
makes  them  compete  for  it. 

This  provision  is  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of .  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federaticxi 
and  other  farm  and  consumer  groups. 

The  Congressi(xial  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  deregulation  of  truck  trans- 
portaticm  could  reduce  transportaticm 
costs  by  as  much  as  $8  billi(»;  this  one 
step  could  cut  infiation  by  nearly  V^  of  1 
percent.  Regulation  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry has  caused  higher  prices  than 
necessary  by  encouraging  inefficiency  and 
waste.  This  amendment  would  perpetuate 
that  regulation. 

lliis  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
contains  a  prediction  that  food  prices  will 
resume  their  rise  by  fall  and  will  be  up 
10  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  food  is  added  after  the 
product  leaves  the  farm,  and  that  these 
costs— for  transportation,  processing, 
and  that  these  costs — for  transporta- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution — are 
likely  to  rise  by  12.8  percent. 

Deregulation  will  put  downward  pres- 
sure on  food  prices,  as  previous  experi- 
ence with  poultry  and  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  demonstrated.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  inflatic»i  caused 
by  excessive  government  regulation.  By 
defeating  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  have  a  means  of  d<ring 
something  about  inflation  caused  by  ex- 
cessive, needless  regulation.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Rollings.  The  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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Stevenson       agriciiltural       exemption 
amendment. 

Moreover,  at  the  same  time  as  these 
rates  fell  in  the  1950's.  studies  of  ship- 
pers of  these  products  consistently  in- 
dicated that  shippers  were  extremely 
satisfied  with  the  new,  unregulated  serv- 
ice. For  example.  95  to  100  percent  of 
the  poultry  shippers  surveyed  by  their 
own  trade  association  rated  unregulated 
carrier  service  better  than  or  equal  to 
regiilated  carriers  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
ability, truck  quality,  promptness,  truck 
availability,  claims  adjustments,  need 
for  supervision,  and  willingness  to  serve 
off-line  points.  As  a  result  of  tl^e  re- 
duced rates,  these  shippers  expanded 
their  markets;  for  example;  the  per- 
centage shipping  their  poultry  over  500 
miles  increased  from  18  to  33  percent. 

Mr.  President,  after  finally  seeing  this 
amendment  I  am  appalled  to  learn  that 
this  would  actually  lead  to  the  regulation 
of  commodities  that  are  not  now  regu- 
lated: namely,  fish  and  poultry.  "ITius 
the  amendment  not  only  eliminates  a 
reform,  but  would  turn  the  clock  back  25 
years  to  when  fish  and  poultry  were  last 
regulated. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  commodi- 
ties that  would  be  reregulated  that  are 
currently  unregulated  imder  existing 
law:  Cooked  fish,  dressed  poultry,  frozen 
poultry,  cream  cheese,  butter,  ginned 
cotton,  rail  ties,  shredded  bark,  and  300 
other  items. 

They  would  be  regulated  imder  this 
amendment,  rather  than  to  continue  as 
deregulated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  follow  up  again  on  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Not  only  does  Senator  Rollings  revert 
to  the  pre-1956  case  law  in  reregulated 
fresh  fish  and  poultry,  he  also  regulates 
300  other  lesser  commodities,  including 
many  milk  products. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  step  backward, 
prior  to  the  status  quo. 

But,  apart  from  that,  let  me  say  again 
what  I  said  at  the  start.  Who  is  this  bill 
designed  to  help  and  who  should  we  be 
concerned  with?  That  is  the  consumer 
in  this  country,  and  whether  or  not  their 
prices  will  go  up  or  down. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  make  reference 
aga'n  to  those  groups,  let  me  take  1  year 
further  than  the  year  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  about  the 
profits  of  the  trucking  industries,  and 
these  are  statistics  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  1978. 

They  have  not  yet  finished  compiling 
figures  for  1979,  but  they  have  announced 
that  the  profits  will  be  greater  in  1979, 
and  the  returns  on  capital  and  equity 
will  be  greater  than  in  1978. 

First,  1978  return  on  equity  for  the 
nine  motor  carrier  conferences,  and 
these  are  the  bureaus  to  which  931  trucks 
that  are  regulated  belong,  ranges  be- 
tween 17.3  percent  and  21.4  percent.  Re- 
turn on  Investment  is  between  20.8  per- 
cent and  34.8  percent.  Over  30  carriers 
achieved  returns  on  equity,  less  intangi- 
bles, in  excess  of  100  percent  of  equity. 
The  Intangibles  would  not  reduce  that 
by  more  than  10  percent. 


These  carriers  are  not  doing  badly. 
They  are  doing  very  welL  These  carriers 
are  not  going  to  pull  out  of  small  towns. 
They  are  not  going  to  leave  the  con- 
sumer barren. 

These  are  Just  consumer  organiza- 
tions, not  people  carrjring  water  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  or  General  Motors: 

CONST7I(ESS 

Common  Cause. 

National  Consumers  League. 

Consiuner  Federation  of  America. 

Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

Public  Citizens  (Nader). 

Consumer  Alert. 

Consumer's  Union. 

Congress  Watch. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

SMALL    BUSINZSS    AND    BTTaAI.    ASEAS 
NJ.I.B. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

Do  we  think  those  groups  would  sup- 
port a  Rollings  amendment  if  they 
thought  it  would  injure  those  people? 
They  are  opposed  to  the  Rollings  amend- 
ment. 

Think  it  will  hurt  small  towns?  The 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
principal  lobbying  organization  for  the 
coimties  of  this  country,  not  cities,  but 
counties,  principally  the  rural  areas,  is 
opposed  to  the  Rollings  amendment. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  the  largest  trade  associa- 
tion of  small  business,  with  its  member- 
ship located  disproportionately  in  our 
smaUer  communities,  is  opposed  to  the 
Rollings  amendment. 

There  is  no  significant  support  for  this 
amendment  except  for  the  people  that 
have  got  it  and  they  want  to  keep  it  and 
not  let  anybody  else  have  it.  They  are 
making  extraordinary  profits — I  will  not 
call  them  obscene,  but  the  are  extraor- 
dinary— and  they  will  continue  in  busi- 
ness after  the  Rollings  amendment  is  de- 
feated and  they  will  continue  in  business 
after  this  bill  is  passed. 

But  let  no  one  be  fooled.  If  the  Rollings 
amendment  passes,  the  losers  are  ship- 
pers and  consumers.  The  beneficiaries 
are  the  present  regulated  trucking  com- 
panies who  want  no  change  in  the  pres- 
cut  svstfCiii 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  independent  businesses,  we 
showed  in  the  committee,  going  through 
the  same  act.  the  same  scene,  that  the 
only  thing  is  that  they  have  not  foimd 
any  answer. 

Incidentally.  I  am  proud  of  the  awards 
I  received  from  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Businesses.  But  their 
questionnaire  asks  "should  the  ICC  con- 
tinue to  impose  motor  carrier  restrictions 
on  new  additional  industries?" 

Further,  in  this  ouesttonnaire,  it  says 
here  that  there  was  no  entry  require- 
ment— entry  requirements  are  arbitrary 
and  restrict  people  from  going  Into  busi- 
ness. This  is  «dien  to  American  free  en- 
terprise.   Success   in   the    marketplace 
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should  be  the  only  test  the  service  needs. 
The  restrictive  ICC  requirements  protect 
established  carriers  from  competition. 
Small  town  shippers  frequently  complain 
it  is  difficult  to  get  adequate  services, 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  received  that  kind 
of  questionnaire,  I  probably  would  reach 
a  similar  conclusion. 

But  I  know  about  small-town  shippers. 
We  brought  them  before  the  committee, 
and  the  facts  prove  the  case  I  make. 

Mr.  President,  watch  the  Senators  on 
the  floor  who  are  interested  in  the  small 
towns  in  America.  They  definitely  sup- 
port this  particular  amendment,  because 
they  know  the  largest  shippers  will  have 
to  close  down  these  terminals  and  then 
cut  out  the  services  coming  in.  Regulated 
carriers  cannot  lose  20  percent  of  the 
tonnage  and  10  percent  of  the  revenues 
without  causing  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
service  to  small  towns.  I  strongly  chal- 
lenge the  return  on  equity  figures  used 
by  the  opponents  of  any  amendment  be- 
cause I  am  using  the  ICC  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  figures. 

They  come  around  with  these  figures 
out  of  thin  air.  I  have  given  the  justifi- 
cation for  my  figures.  We  backed  down  to 
saying,  "Oh,  how  nice  it  would  be,  the 
hog  farmer  can  take  his  hog  and  bring 
back  a  ham." 

Rave  we  ever  seen  a  hog  truck?  We 
have  not  seen  them  put  a  ham  in  that 
same  truck. 

Our  tomato  farmer,  "Oh,  wouldn't  It  be 
nice  when  we  start  running  businesses, 
making  a  living." 

That  is  where  this  country  gets  in 
trouble. 

Have  we  ever  seen  a  tomato  farmer 
run  up  and  say,  "Rere  are  my  fresh 
tomatoes,  give  me  some  cases  of  soup  to 
take  back." 

Absolute  nonsense. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  true  story. 
I  tried  to  go  into  the  soup  business.  I  got 
Mr.  Oliver  Willits  and  Mr.  Beverly 
Murphy,  the  chairman  of  the  board  and 
the  president  of  Campbell  Soup.  We 
made  an  extensive  siurvey,  and  they  said, 
"There  are  not  enough  tomatoes  here. 
We  need  more  to  produce  soup.  We  need 
to  go  to  a  place  like  Texas,  where  they 


have  the  sun  and  can  ccmtrol  with  irri- 
gation and  everjrthlng  else."  So  they  put 
a  soup  factory  in  Texas,  where  it  is  intra- 
state and  not  even  applicable  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  now. 

They  said,  "In  poultry  production, 
Governor  Rollings,  if  you  can  get  it  up. 
we  can  put  a  poultry  processing  plant 
there."  We  have  a  magnificent  one.  be- 
cause we  went  around  and  made  the  talks 
and  got  together  with  the  farmers  in 
Clemson. 

I  have  them  in  my  family,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  one  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  that  is  producing  to- 
matoes. I  have  not  foimd  one  yet.  and  I 
hope  they  will  find  out  who  the  Governor 
was  from  South  Carolina. 

Their  staff  wrote  a  pleasant  letter,  say- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  distinguished,  and  he  is.  But  he 
surely  did  not  come  out  for  deregulation 
of  the  trucking  industry;  I  can  tell  you 
that.  Thqyt  letter  should  not  intimate 
that. 

The  tomato  farmer  will  tell  you  now 
that  he  is  not  looking  for  cases  of  soup 
for  his  tomatoes  when  he  ships  them 
into  New  York. 

Incidentally,  since  we  are  talking 
about  deregulation,  there  is  (me  thing: 
We  went  broke  last  year  with  a  deregu- 
lated carrier,  because  when  they  had  to 
add  on  the  fuel  costs.  It  was  not  until  the 
ICC  gave  them  a  fast  route,  the  unregu- 
lated carrier,  the  agri:ultural  hauler, 
that  he  could  get  back  into  the  business; 
and  they  went  on  strike,  and  the  rest  is 
history. 

It  just  does  not  work  that  happy  way, 
giving  the  figures  and  talking  about  de- 
regulation. We  are  talking  about  a  sub- 
stantial industry,  a  very  competitive  in- 
dustry, and  in  my  prepared  comments  I 
listed  those  supporting  my  point  of  view. 

Common  Cause :  Ebve  they  ever  made 
a  living?  [Laughter.]  Jimlnetti.  wbai  are 
you  talking  about? 

The  Owners-Operators  Independent 
Drivers  Association  of  America,  South 
Dakota  Independent  Truckers  Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma  Independent  Owner-Op- 
erators Association,  western  Montana, 
hiichigan,  the  Pacific  Coast.  Go  on  down 
to  Florida,  the  owners  and  operators — 
they  know  about  the  backhauls,  and  we 
do  not  talk  about  that  anymore. 


llien  go  to  Taxlons  IndustrlM  and  ih» 
shippers  who  gave  the  jiarttoalar  poll  to 
the  Department  of  TnaBpottaOaa  and 
rated  it  above  everytbliw  else.  Tbere  «u 
no  complaint  by  the  shippen. 

Industrial  Shipper  Survey— Plant 
Level,  by  J.  Richard  Jones.  Office  at 
Transp<Htati(Hi  Planning  Anaiysis,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation presents  the  findings  of  a  sur- 
vey which  was  undertaken  as  part  of  tbe 
1974  National  Traoqwrtatton  Study.  Tbe 
survey  was  initiated  in  late  November 
1973  to  provide  DOT  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  transportation  problems, 
motivations,  expectaticms,  and  levels  of 
satisfaction  of  industrial  usen.  It  was 
completed  in  A{»11  1974,  dated  Bepteta- 
ber  1975  and  released  in  Novembo-  1975. 

A  sample  group  of  shippers  was  asked 
to  rate  all  the  transportation  modes  ex- 
cept pipelines  on  the  fc^owing  perform- 
ance criteria:  on  time  ^ckup;  on  time 
delivery;  loss,  short  and  damage;  and 
equipment  availaUlity.  Other  areas  of 
inquiry  included:  Private  tnosportaMcKi, 
speed  versus  reliability.  iM-ojected  modal 
split  and  shipper-governmental  rda- 
tions.  The  report  reveals  what  motor 
carriers  have  known  for  years — shippos 
are  highway  oriented  because  highway 
transportation  serves  them  best.  The  le- 
tx>rt  concludes: 

Overall,  the  reopondents  InvolTed  in  tbe 
survey  Indicated  a  much  higher  level  of 
satisfaction  with  service  afforded  them  by 
air  and  motor  carriers  as  contrasted  to  that 
received  from  the  railroads.  Water  carriers, 
while  not  Judged  at  the  same  level  as  tbe  air 
and  motor  carriers,  were  neverthdeas  deemed 
to  provide  service  superior  to  that  of  the  raU- 
roada. 

These  differences  are  made  even  more  dra- 
matic when  It  was  pointed  out  by  many 
shlppen  that  their  expectations  lavolvlng 
rati  service  were  lower  than  with  motor  car- 
riers. I.e..  they  allowed  more  lead  time  for 
obtaining  rail  service. 

These  findings  are  based  on  the  re- 
sponses of  193  industrial  manufacturers 
emplo3ring  over  100  people  in  19  major 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  shippers  were  asked 
to  judge  the  overall  quality  of  service  by 
each  mode  on  a  five-point  scale  (excel- 
lent, quite  good,  adequate,  minimally  ac- 
ceptable, and  unsatisfactory).  Table  I 
presents  the  evaluation  of  the  overall 
service  by  mode. 


TABLE  I.— QUALITY  OF  SERVICE  AFFORDED  SHIPPERS  BY  MODE 
IQuility  of  sarvka  cviluationl 


Exc«n«nt 

Quite  (ood 

Adequate 

Minimally  acceptable 
Number      Percent 

UnsatWadonr 

Total 

Mod* 

Number 

Percent 

Numlwr 

PercMit 

Number      Percent 

Number      Parceiit 

ninimode 

Motor  carrier 

20 

10.x 
S.43 

16.92 
8.93 

109 
21 
67 
14 

56. 4t 

16. 2S 
SI.  54 
25.00 

59         30.57 
57         44.19 
35         26.92 
34        60.71 

4 

32 
6 
3 

i07 

24.81 

4.fi2 

5.36 

1          0.S 
12         9.30 
0         0 
0         0 

193 

Rill 

Air 

Watw 

7 

22 
5 

121 
131 
St 

llie  National  Meat  Organization, 
Oscar  Mayer — ^those  are  the  ones  pajring 
the  costs  and  trying  to  save. 

Stokeley-Van  Camp.  Nestle  Co.,  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association — ^Na- 
ticmal  Small  Business  Association;  I  will 
say  that  twice — the  National  Farmers 
Union.  These  fellows  going  for  these  hogs 
are  not  going  to  ccMne  to  the  farm.  The 


brokers  are  going  to  rip  them  off.  Tbe 
poor  farmer  is  not  going  to  get  it. 

Whoever  is  reading  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  food  prices  are  going  up. 
What  is  the  relation  of  that  particular 
news  items  to  what  we  are  debating? 
Does  anybody  really  think  food  prices 
are  going  down  when  we  deregulate  here 
today  (HI  processed  foods?  We  are  only 


talking  about  1.8  percent,  and  we  have 
given  the  survey.  We  have  put  it  in  a  full 
page  ad.  We  showed  it  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning.  The  information  in 
the  ad  is  contained  in  the  letter  I  request 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rwcoa, 
as  follows: 
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'  ^UUrSPOKTATIOir  IlfC^ 

Kit03  oOle.  Tenn..  AprU  7. 1980. 
R«  Senate  BUI  No.  33M6. 
Hon.  Jasccs  SABsn , 
VJt.  Senate  Buildi  xg. 
WaiMngton,  D.C. 

Dbak  anrATO*  Uam:  We  are  a  nation- 
wide motor  carrlsr  with  575  Independent 
OontractoTB  and  3  SO  employees.  Colonial  haa 
capital  InTeetmeiits  in  eqiUpment  In  the 
amount  of  •11.041 883.  Today  we  have  equip- 
ment note  balance  at  our  banks  In  the 
amoxmt  of  H.006  Oil.  We  operate  24  termi- 
nals from  coast  t  >  coast,  and  we  have  been 
in  bualnefls  for  3C  years. 

Our  owner-ope  ators  and  employees  are 
suffering  great  anfclety  regarding  their  liveli- 
hoods. We  bltterli  oppose  passage  of  Senate 
BUI  No.  82346,  a  I  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  eepec  ally  deregulation  of  food- 
stults  and  the  ab<  Ushment  of  coUectlve  rate 
making; 

In  the  beUef  th  it  you  are  a  very  busy  per- 
son and  further  <  onvlctlon  that  one  picture 
Is  the  equivalent  <  f  10,000  words.  I  am  talcing 
the  Uberty  of  ei  closing  a  picture  of  food 
samples  taken  fr  >m  shipments  handled  by 
Colonial  with  su]  iportlng  exhibit  which  re- 
flects the  average  grocery  store  cost  to  con- 
sumer f(v  these  I  bems  was  92.61  per  pound. 
Attached  freight  3UI  copies  show  the  actual 
freight  cost  to  coi  aiuners  for  these  Items  was 
only  3%  cents  pe  pound.  Obviously  If  there 
was  no  freight  costs  whatsoever,  the  con- 
simier  woiUd  stlU  itave  to  pay  •3.S6  per  pound 
for  these  same  gi  x^rles.  The  Items  pictured 
cost  $26.78 — ^tota:  freight  charges  were  37<. 
Average  freight  d  arges  represent  1.5%  of  the 
total  cost. 

We  realise  thut  deregulation  Is  today's 
"buzz  word."  Pro  nlaed  reduction  of  grocery 
costs  has  great  emotional  appeal  to  the 
voters.  However.  <  eregulatlon  will  play  havoc 
with  our  trucks  nationwide  "conveyor  belt" 
service  to  the  foe  d  stores  in  large  and  small 
towns  and  prices  for  freight  services  wUl 
zoom  upwards  (iis  has  been  the  case  with 
airlines  deregula<  ton) . 

Carriers  such  >  as  ourselves  Know  that 
freight  charges  w  tilch  cost  the  consumer  3  V2 
cents  per  pound  and  1.5%  of  total  grocery 
costs  are  one  ol  the  American  consumer's 
greatest  bargains 

In  our  opinio^,  regulation  of  fresh  and 
froBen  fruits  andlvegetables.  fish  and  poiiltry 
must  be  euscomp  Ished  to  stabilize  the  food 


hauling  industry 
of  regulated  and 


(see  exhibit  on  actual  loads 

deregulated  freight  hauled 
by  Colonial  betwc  en  the  East  Coast  and  Cali- 
fornia). DereguU  ted  haul  cost  VMB.IO  more 
than  regulated  U  ad! 

Trusting  your  1  ote  will  be  cast  with  under- 
standing and  Int  »rest  in  this  great  and  eco- 
nomical service    o  the  American  consumer 

we  ask  you  to  vote  NO  on 

3246. 

in  advance  for  your  con- 


being  preserved 
Senate  BUI  No.  S. 
Thanking  you 


dsMsodity 


3S5.' 

Sara  Ut 

Minuto  Maid  Orangt 


Waieh  Gripa  Juiea. 
NasUas  Fraaza  Dflad  I 


KnttChaaM. 
GnwndBaaf.. 


Avarait. 


slderatlon  in  th^  matter,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

LusA  M.  McBudk. 

President. 
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1.27 
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1.23 
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10.78 

.96 
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}2.61 


Transportation 

Retail  cost  per 

par  pound     pound  (cants) 


2 
4 
6 
4 

3 
3 
3 

l« 
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SUMMARY 

J25  worth  <A  grocarias - -r-rz"  *"SSw 

Total  (reiiM charges  (1.5  percent  ot  grocery  costs)..       .^m 

Total  cost  (no  freight  charges) l^.i3lH 

Average  length  of  haul  (miles) - - 997 

[Note:  Remainder  of  attachmente  not  re- 
producible in  RXCOBD.] 

Mr.  HOLLINCiS.  Have  you  bought  any 
groceries  lately?  Why  do  you  read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal?  Have  you  got 
something  against  the  Washington  Post? 
Read  that.  No  political  statements  about 
hogs  and  tomatoes.  That  gives  you  the 
exact  prepared  foods,  the  exact  trans- 
portation costs.  It  is  38  cents  on  a  grocery 
basket  of  $26.50—1.8  percent  of  what  we 
are  dealing  with.  And  they  are  up  here 
selling  "Ain't  we  good  with  Common 
Cause,  which  came  out  for  deregula- 
tion?" 

Look  at  the  list  of  people.  For  example, 
Hygrade,  Awrey  Bakeries,  Potato  Trans- 
portation Service.  They  know  what  is 
needed  to  carry  potatoes,  and  they  are 
not  looking  for  potato  chips.  [Laughter.] 
What  are  we  playing  games  for,  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  with  the  best 
transportation  system  in  the  world? 

I  could  use  up  the  remainder  of  my 
time  just  by  reading  the  list  of  names. 
They  are  substantial  businesses.  They 
are  paying  the  bills.  They  are  folks  who 
know  the  history  of  trucking  and  regu- 
lating trucking  and  are  proud  of  it. 
They  know  how  to  cut  comers  and  how 
to  minimize  and  how  to  rely.  And  you 
are  cutting  out  the  reliability.  You  are 
taking  the  flgiire,  and  you  are  not  going 
to  require  insurance.  A  truck  comes  down 
the  road,  and  whether  it  is  regulated  or 
deregulated,  it  can  kill  you.  You  say  if 
it  Is  not  regulated,  they  cannot  carry 
that  insurance;  they  do  not  have  to  have 
that  safety  system  and  those  checks  and 
balances  we  find  in  the  regulated  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  stories — we  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time — about  where  they  have 
adulterated  the  system.  Read  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  report  with 
respect  to  that,  on  imregulated  agricul- 
tiu'al  hauling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  other  material  I 
have  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AmaicAia  Mkat  iNsimrrx, 

i4pril  15.  1980. 
Dkab  Sewatok;  The  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, national  trade  association  for  the  meat 
packing  industry  with  approximately  300 
members  doing  business  in  all  50  states, 
favors  deregulation  of  the  trucking  industry. 
We  believe  that  S.  2245  achieves  many  mean- 
ingful reforms  of  present  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  deregulation  and  we  sup- 
port this  legislation  with  one  exception. 

The  Institute  opposes  the  so-caUed  Steven- 
son Amendment  tliat  would  exempt  food 
from  any  regulation  by  the  ICC.  We  favor 
regulatory  reforms  that  wUl  be  phased  In 
over  a  period  of  time  so  that  our  Industry, 
like  other  industries,  wlU  have  time  to  adjust 
to  the  changes.  However,  we  are  ooncemed 
that  the  Stevenson  Amendment — by  imme- 
diately exempting  food  from  all  regulation — 
is  a  precipitous  step  that  could  cause  disrup- 
tions in  the  transportation  of  meat. 


We  styiport  provisions  of  8.  2246  to  lessen 
regulation  of  the  trucking  industry  and  be- 
lieve that  after  the  experience  of  these 
changes  over  the  next  several  years  would  be 
a  more  logical  time  to  evaluate  total  deregu- 
lation. By  immediately  exempting  otir  indus- 
try from  any  regulation,  we  set  food  ^?art 
from  the  bislc  transportation  policy  affect- 
ing all  other  industries.  We  believe  our  in- 
dustry is  best  served  by  deregulation  when 
the  time  frame  and  procedures  are  like  aU 
other  Industries.  Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  Stevenson  Amendment  to  exempt 
processed  and  unprocessed  food  from  regula- 
tion. By  doing  so,  you  wUl  allow  our  Industry 
to  go  forward  with  deregulation  but  be 
treated  like  all  other  Industries — and  to  have 
the  benefits  of  phased  deregtilatlon. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Maklt  MoLPtrs, 

President. 

Natiowai.  Small  Business  Absociatiok, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  10, 1980. 
Hon.  HowAKD  Cannon, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  During  the  mark-up 
of  S.  2245  we  expressed  oiu-  opposition  to  in- 
clusion of  the  Long  amendment  (now  Section 
8)    because  it  is  not  a  transportation  issue 
and  would  effectively  repeal  or  dilute  provi- 
sions of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  Committee,  however,  elected  to  include 
Section  8  and  further  stated  In  the  (Commit- 
tee report  on  S.  2246.  page  27,  "the  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
subtracting  actual  transporatlon  savings 
from  the  delivered  prices  of  those  goods  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act." 
and  again  on  page  9  of  the  report,  "the  Com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  protection  offered  to  small  sellers  or  man- 
ufacturers or  small  customers  will  not  b« 
diluted  by  this  amendment.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  will  be  expected  tt- 
vigorously  enforce  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
protection  against  discriminatory  practices." 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  spite  of  this  report  lan- 
guage, it  Is  a  fact  that  Section  8  does  in  fact 
provide  an  exclusion  from  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Dougherty, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Competition  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunlssion,  steted  in  response 
to  questioning  on  AprU  3  before  the  Senate 
Small  Business  CkMiunittee,  Section  8  of  S. 
2245  as  written  would  make  it  difficult  If  not 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion 
to  enforce  Robinson-Patman  Act  as  to  dis- 
criminatory pricing  in  this  situation. 

Further,  Section  8,  when  combined  with 
Section  7(a)  of  the  bill,  would  certainly  in- 
crease the  potential  for  antitrust  violations 
due  to  the  fact  that  unregulated  movement 
of  processed  foods  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  anyone  granting  a  customer  pick- 
up allowance  to  establish  firm  transportation 
costs  against  which  such  allowances  could 
be  measured. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  and  so  as  not  to  do 
Irreparable  harm  to  the  antitrust  protection 
provided  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  we 
once  again  ask  that  Section  8  of  S.  2246  be 
deleted  before  final  passage  of  the  blU  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Lxebenbon, 

President. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  10,  1980. 

Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 

Chairman,    Senate    Select    Committee    on 
Small    Business.  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  You  are  aware  of  our 

concern  with  Section  8  of  S.  2246,  the  Motor 

Carrier  Reform   Act   of   1980.   This  section. 

providing   foe    a    "backhaul"   or   customer 


pickup  allowance,  wotild  provide  the  oppor- 
ttinlty  in  many  cases  for  discriminatory 
pricing,  which  may  tend  to  lessen  competi- 
tion in  the  food  marketing  area. 

This  entire  topic  has  been  exhaustively  In- 
vestigated and  discussed  in  recent  years  as 
it  relates  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
has  never  before  seen  the  light  of  day  so  far 
as  reaching  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  for  action. 

While  we  have  discussed  this  problem  with 
you  recently,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  once  again 
call  it  to  your  attention,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Section  8  of  the  bill,  when 
combined  with  Section  7(a) ,  would  certainly 
exacerbate  the  "backhaul"  problem  and  speed 
up  the  move  toward  repeal  or  dUutlon  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  Section  7(a) ,  by  qual- 
ifying processed  foods  as  exempt  commodi- 
ties, would  remove  any  organized  or  pub- 
lished transportation  ratea  for  the  movement 
of  processed  foods  against  which  rates  or 
amounts  of  a  customer  pickup  aUowance 
could  be  measured.  As  a  result,  a  shipper 
could  grant  any  pickup  allowance  forced  on 
him  by  customers  who  have  overwhelming 
buying  power. 

I  would  hope  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  you  will 
make  an  effort  to  have  Section  8  deleted  from 
S.  2245  when  the  bill  comes  before  the  full 
Senate,  even  if  only  to  have  it  referred  back 
to  committee  so  that  It  can  be  discussed 
on  its  merlte  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  rather  than  as  a 
transportation  or  trucking  deregulation 
issue,  which  it  Is  not. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Lizbenson, 

President. 

National  Small  Business  Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  10,  1980. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  Knowing  of  your 
interest  and  Involvement  in  S.  2246  the 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980.  I  think 
you  wlU  be  interested  in  the  attached 
release. 

The  National  Small  Business  Association, 
currently  representing  50.000  small  btisl- 
nesses  throughout  the  country,  has  long  l>een 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  As  stated  In  our  release  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  combination  of  Sections  7(a) 
and  8  would  undoubtedly  do  great  harm  to 
the  antitrust  protection  provided  by  the 
Robln«on-Patman  Act. 

Once  again,  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  does  not  oppose  the  concent  of 
trucking  deregulation  per  se,  however, 
S.  2245  as  currently  written  would  oreclude 
us  from  supoorting  passage  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  LncBnraoN. 

PrestOent. 

News  Releasb 

Washincton.  D.C.  April  10. — ^The  National 
Smedl  Business  Association  (NSB)  today 
charged  that  two  sections  of  the  Trucking 
DeregxUation  BUI  (S.  2245)  wUl  have  the  ef- 
fect of  overriding  previous  antitrust  laws 
that  were  designed  to  protect  small  business 
and  constuners. 

In  a  letter  to  U.S.  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson 
(D-WT) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness C!ommlttee,  and  TT.S.  Senator  Howard 
W.  Cannon  (D-NV) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Herbert  Uebenson, 
president  of  NSB,  said  the  combination  of 
the  two  provisions  "would  effectively  repeal 
small  business'  main  antitrust  protection, 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  This  would  re- 
sult In  higher  consumer  prices  and  less  com- 
petition among  food  marketers." 

NSB  does  not  oppose  trucking  deregula- 
tion per  se,  Mr.  Liebenson  explained,  but 
fears  the  two  sections  of  the  bill,  (Sec.  7(a) 
and  8) ,  "could  force  \u  to  oppose  S.  2346." 


"We  are  very  concerned  about  one  of  the 
provisions.  (7(a)),  Introduced  by  Senator 
Adlal  Stevenson  (D-IL) ,  Insofar  as  It  would 
totally  exempt  the  transportation  of  proc- 
essed foods  from  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regulations.  This  would  effectively 
repeal  current  law  which  protecte  small 
business  against  preferential,  prejudicial  or 
discriminatory  treatment  by  permitting 
large  shippers  of  such  foods  to  deal  directly 
with  motor  carriers,  with  no  policing  of  their 
rate-making  poUdes. 

"When  linked  with  Section  8,  a  new  sec- 
tion, not  discussed  in  hearings,  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  is  magnified  many  times.  We 
strongly  oppose  this  section  as  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  virtually  rescind  the  anti-price 
discrimination  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

"This  is  because  there  wotdd  not  be  any 
published  commercial  rate  In  effect  for  proc- 
essed foods,  against  which  rate  the  amount 
of  the  customer  pickup  aUowance  could  be 
measured.  As  a  result,  the  shipper  could  grant 
any  pickup  aUowance  forced  on  him  by 
customers  who  have  the  economic  force  of 
overwhelnUng  buying  power. 

"Since  the  44-year-oId  Robinson-Patman 
Act  is  the  'Magna  Carta'  for  small  bxislness 
enterprise,  we  oppose  any  effort  to  sabotage 
It,  either  indirectly  or  by  design,"  Mr.  Lieb- 
enson stated. 

The  NSB  president  explained  that  large 
companies  with  many  stores  and  warehouses 
could  dlctete  "healthy"  pickup  aUowimces, 
and  then  In  order  to  siirvlve  the  seUer  would 
have  to  Increase  his  price  to  smaU  business 
purchasers  to  make  up  for  the  price  con- 
cessions granted  to  the  bigs. 

"Customer  pickup  aUowances  are  pres- 
ently aUowed  in  law  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis.  There  is  no  evidence  that  savings 
in  transportation  costo  are  passed  on  to  the 
consiuners,  and  we  know  that  the  losses  by 
small  business  would  result  in  higher  con- 
sumer prices,"  Mr.  Liebenson  concluded. 

National  Meat  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  7. 1980. 
Subject:  Amendment  needed  to  delete  Fqpd 
Industry  exemption  in  S.  2346. 

Hon.  EiRNEST  HOIXINGS, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Rollings:  The  National 
Meat  Association  earnestly  requeste  that  you 
offer  an  amendment  during  floor  debate  to 
delete  the  provision  contained  in  lines  3,  4 
and  6  of  page  11  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform 
Act  (S.  2346) . 

This  provision  would  exempt  the  food  in- 
dustry from  all  Interstate  Ccunmerce  Com- 
mission regulations.  Known  as  the  Steven- 
son amendment,  this  language  was  not  part 
of  the  original  Cannon-Packwood  con4>ro- 
mise  bUl,  but  was  added  during  committee 
markup. 

The  National  Meat  Association  represente 
approximately  300  of  the  nation's  meat 
slaughtering,  packing  and  further  processing 
operations.  Our  members,  located  in  more 
than  40  states,  handle  some  70  to  80  percent 
of  America's  beef  supply  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  pork  and  processed  meate  ton- 
nage. Combined,  our  meihbeis  ship  thou- 
sands of  truckloads  weekly.  Approximately 
25  percent  of  food  store  sales  are  In  the  meat 
department. 

Our  association  has  studied  carefuUy  the 
ramifications  that  the  Stevenson  amendment 
would  have  on  the  transport  of  meat.  WhUe 
we  support  the  basic  thriista  of  the  original 
Cannon-Packwood  biU  and  believe  its  prompt 
passage  would  be  in  the  best  intereste  of  our 
Industry,  we  are  convinced  that  exemptions 
of  the  food  community  In  a  singular  fashion 
and  separate  from  other  Industries  would 
ultimately  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
economies  of  transporting  otir  products  to 
market. 

The  National  Meat  Association  ^plauds 
proponenta  of  the  "food  Industry  exemption" 


for  their  sincere  efforts  to  Improve  backbatil 
opportunities  for  trucks  carrying  exempt 
commodities.  But  the  exemption  Is  iU-coQ- 
celved.  Thought  must  be  given  to  this  gaslc 
truth:  the  densely-populated,  high -food- 
consumption  areas  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  our  country,  whose  people  consume  one 
third  of  our  meat  supply,  have  Uttle  extra 
food  which  could  be  shipped  back  to  the 
agrtculttiral-rich,  low  consumption  mldweat 
areas  where  the  vast  majority  of  our  meat 
plante  are  located. 

It's  our  conclusion  that  the  Stevenaoa 
amendment  simply  wlU  not  generate  any 
additional  exempt  backhaul  trafllc  that  will 
move  trucks  back  into  the  geographic  areas 
where  we  need  them.  Instead,  It  wUl  place 
additional  administrative  burdens  on  our 
companies  and  make  our  tranqmrtatlon  sys- 
tem less  dependable. 

When  Congress  decides  that  truckload 
traffic  of  all  Industrial  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts should  be  exempt,  then  realistic  oppor- 
ttuiltles  wlU  exist  for  backhauls  that  wlU  re- 
turn trticks  to  our  meat  plante.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  piecemeal  approach  suggested  by 
Senator  Stevenson  is  Ul-advl*ed  and  would 
do  the  country  more  barm  than  good. 

We  urge  that  you  ask  the  Senate  to  delete 
this  language  from  the  blU. 

Best  Wishes, 

John  O.  Mohat. 

President. 


National  Meat  Association  Seeks  Removal 
or  "Food  Exemption"  From  Truck  Bux 

Washincton,  BCarch  21.  1980. — The  Na- 
tional Meat  Association  strongly  objecte  to 
the  "food  products  exemption"  In  the  truck- 
ing deregulation  bUl  (S.  3345)  approved 
March  11  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  WlU  seek  Its  removal  when  the  meas- 
ure reaches  the  Senate  floor. 

"Our  board  of  directors  has  taken  a  firm 
position  on  trucking  deregulation."  said  Na- 
tional Meat  Association  President  John  Mo- 
hay.  "In  no  instencc  has  It  ever  sanctioned 
any  exemption  for  meat  or  other  food 
products." 

At  the  association's  February  board  of  di- 
rectors meeting,  the  board  reafllrmed  its  sup- 
port for  economic  deregulation  of  the  truck- 
ing industry,  i.e..  freedom  of  entry  and  the 
right  to  negotiate  rates. 

The  board  also  called  for  making  the  ship- 
per responsible  for  loading  and  the  receiver 
responsible  for  unloading.  "This  is  the  only 
way  to  resolve  the  current  lumper  problems 
plaguing  the  trucking  InduotiT."  Mohay 
said. 

As  now  written.  Senate  blU  S.  3346  makes 
"all  food  and  edible  nroducts,  whether  proc- 
essed or  not.  and  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption and  by-products  thereof"  exempt 
from  all  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulations. 

Calling  attention  to  the  Impact  of  this 
orovlslon  on  the  meat  Indtistry.  Mohay  said, 
"It  will  lead  to  greater  difficulty  In  aectirlng 
adequate  refrieerated  trucks  to  economlcaUy 
move  America's  meat  suoply."  He  noted  the 
bottom  line  could  be  "higher  consumer  costs 
for  meat,  which  should  be  avoided  If  at  aU 
possible  during  these  Inflationary  tUnea." 

The  association  wlU  work  to  get  this  ex- 
emption deleted  from  the  biU  when  it  Is  de- 
bated on  the  Senat.?  floor.  At  the  same  time, 
efforte  wUl  be  made  to  strengthen  the  lump- 
ers provlBlonB  to  bring  It  more  in  line  with 
the  association's  stated  rosltioh.  The  blU  U 
expected  to  be  brought  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention during  the  week  of  March  31. 

•1  understand  Sen.  (Howard)  Cannon 
(D-NV)  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  flnallM 
the  measure  prior  to  the  AprU  4  Easter  re- 
cess," Mohay  said.  Cannon  is  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  principal  au- 
thor of  8.  2346. 
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yours, 

WnxiAM  J.  Hnx, 

Chairman. 


NXSTLt. 
*lai7ta.  NY..  March  20, 1980. 
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the  carriers  are  definite  in  their  goal  to 
provide  increased  transportation  costs  in  the 
event  of  deregulation.  Regulatory  control 
over  the  transportation  costs  of  food  prod- 
ucts aids  inuneasurably  In  controlling  the 
cost  of  food.  Congress  should  also  recognize 
that  the  exemption  of  food  from  regulation 
will  void  the  application  of  the  Zone  of  Rea- 
sonableness. You  can  fully  expect  transpor- 
tation costs  to  rise  beyond  that  restriction. 

The  marketing  and  distribution  of  food 
products  is  much  different  than  automo- 
biles, furniture,  I4>pllance8,  etc.  Granted 
you  can  have  buyer  resistance  to  higher 
food  prices,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  people 
must  eat.  They  must  buy  groceries,  but  can 
forgo  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  furni- 
ture, etc. 

In  these  times  when  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  are  attempting  to  control 
inflation,  we  look  at  S.  2456  and  clearly  see 
legislation  that  will  definitely  be  counter- 
productive to  that  effort. 

If  we  learned  anything  from  deregulating 
the  airline  indtistry,  three  things  are  clearly 
evident : 

1.  Higher  prices 

2.  Less  service 

3.  Limited  liability  for  loss  and  damage 
Don't  make  the  same  mistake  with  Motor 

Carrier  Reform! 

I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  to  seriously  recon- 
sider their  action,  particularly  the  Zone  of 
Reasonableness  and  the  Exemption  of  Food 
Products  from  the  regulatory  process. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ottt  R.  Heckman, 
General  Traffic  Manager. 

Statsmznt  bt  Jakis  Kanclsbz 
As  far  as  Awrey  Bakeries  is  concerned, 
present  regulation  give  us  a  stability  in  the 
rate  structure  enabling  us  to  determine  at 
all  times  what  our  transportation  costs  are. 
Giving  shipments  to  an  exempt  owner-oper- 
ator would  place  o\ir  products  with  someone 
who  does  not  publish  rates  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  who  conceivably  would  have 
Inadequate  insurance  for  the  payment  of  a 
major  claim.  These  and  other  factors  point 
to  the  fact  that  including  food  and  edible 
products  as  an  exempt  commodity  would 
jeopardize  the  shipment  of  our  products  by 
an  exempt  owner-operator. 

Jm  Dobmant  Bkokzsaox, 
Tampa,  FUi..  March  28. 1980. 
Subject:  S.  2246 — Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 

of  1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbax  Sxnatok  Packwood:  I  want  to  voice 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  deregulation  of 
foodstxiffs.  Speaking  from  years  of  experience 
in  the  food  brokerage  business,  I  know  that 
deregulation  would  undoubtedly  Increase  the 
price  of  transportation — thereby  increasing 
the  price  of  food. 

The  already  dM«gulated  food  shippers  cur- 
rently pay  more  than  the  regtUated  food 
shippers  for  the  same  service.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  heighten  inflation.  Senator  Packwood, 
which  is  Just  what  deregulation  would  do. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  DOUCAMT, 

President /Owner. 

Jttt.  DOSMANT  BKOKXXAGX, 

Tampa.  Fla.,  March  28. 1980. 
Subject:  S.  2346 — ^Blbtor  Carrier  Reform  Act 

of  1980. 
Hon.  HoWASD  W.  Cannoit, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAB  SxNATOB  CANNON:  I  Want  to  voice  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  deregulation  of  food- 
stuffs. ^)eaklng  from  years  of  experience  in 


the  food  brokerage  business,  I  know  that  de- 
regulation would  undoubtedly  increase  the 
price  of  transportation — thereby  increasing 
the  price  of  food. 

The  already  deregulated  food  shippers  cur- 
rently pay  more  than  the  regulated  food 
shippers  for  the  same  service.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  heighten  inflation.  Senator  Cannon, 
which  is  just  what  deregulation  would  do. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  DoaitANT, 
President /Ovoner. 

Jim  Dormant  Brokeraox, 
Tampa,  Fla.  March  28. 1980. 
Subject  S.  2245 — Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 

of  1980  (Cannon-Packwood  Bill). 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

U.S.  Senate.  Btissell  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 
Deab  Senator  Chiles:  I  want  to  voice  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  deregulation  of 
foodstuffs.  I  oppose  deregulation  becaitse  it 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  price  of  trans- 
portation— thereby  Increasing  the  price  of 
food. 

The  already  deregulated  food  shippers 
currently  pay  more  than  regxilated  food 
shippers  for  the  same  service.  We  cannot 
afford  to  heighten  inflation,  Senator  Chiles, 
which  is  Just  what  deregulation  will  do. 
Sincerely, 

J.   H.   DOKMANT, 

Presi((ent/Ot0ner. 

Jim  Dobmant  Bbokxkaos, 
Tampa,  Fla.  March  28. 1980. 
Subject  8.  2245 — Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 

of  1980  (Cannon-Packwood  Bill). 
Hon.  Richabd  Stonc, 

US.  Senate.  Dirksen  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dkab  Senatob  Stons:  I  want  to  voice  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  deregulation  of 
foodstuffs.  I  oppose  deregulation  because  it 
will  undoubtedly  increase  the  price  of  trans- 
portation— thereby  increasing  the  price  of 
food.  I  speak  from  years  of  experience  in 
the  food  brokerage  business. 

The  already  deregulated  food  shippers 
currently  pay  more  than  the  regulated  food 
shippers  for  the  same  service.  We  cannot 
afford  to  heighten  Inflation,  Senator  Stone, 
which  is  just  what  deregvilatlon  would  do. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  DoBMAirr, 
Pre«<dent/Otoner. 

OBO.  A.  HOBMXL  *  Co., 

Austin  Minn.,  ApHl  1. 1980. 
Mr.  Stanley  Hamilton, 
American  Trucking  Associations. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Hamilton:  We  understand  you're 
co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  carriers  and  ship- 
pers opposed  to  certain  portions  of  S.  2246. 

Our  views  have  been  recorded  with  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  through  a 
Mailgram  sent  to  all  members  of  both  com- 
mittees. A  copy  of  this  Mailgram  is  attached. 
Additionally,  Hormel  is  working  with  COTS, 
which  submitted  a  detailed  statement  on 
this  legislation,  with  emphasis  on  opposi- 
tion to  expanding  the  agricultural  exemp- 
tion. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  bill  which 
we  object  to,  as  well,  such  as  unsupported 
entry,  elimination  of  rate  bureaus  and  anti- 
trust Immunity,  the  "Zone  of  Reasonable- 
ness" concept  and  other  details,  but  ex- 
panding the  agricultural  exemption  is  by 
far  the  most  important. 

We  hope  the  attached  will  be  useful  and 
we  are  also  working  with  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  Perhaps,  ultimately,  something 
of  a  livable  nature  can  be  preserved. 
Tours  very  truly, 

R.  A.  Pmorr, 

iMrector. 
Transportation  and  Distribution. 
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Re:  B.  3346  (H.R.  6418— proposed) . 

As  a  major  meat  packer  we  would  like  to 
let  you  know  of  our  concerns  with  Section  7 
of  8.  3346  which  would  expand  the  agricul- 
tural exemption  (from  I.C.C.  regulation)  to 
include  all  fresh  or  processed  foods  and  by 
products  thereof. 

If  this  section  were  enacted  we  feel  our 
transportation  system  would  be  subjected  to 
chaotic  and  costly  consequences.  As  ship- 
pers (of  thousands  of  loads)  we  find  the 
present  system  both  competitive  and  re- 
sponsive. We  feel  the  proposed  exemption 
would  have  the  effect  of  exchanging  the 
present  system  of  reasonably  stable  com- 
panies for  thousands  of  financially  insecure 
individuals  who  would  be  trying  to  operate 
on  their  own.  We  feel  that  this  would  result 
In  financial  losses  for  both  shipper  and  car- 
rier. As  individual  operators  there  is  little 
chance  that  many  truckers  could  survive  the 
cash-fiow  and  potential  claims  problems  in- 
herent with  high-value  exempt  conunodities. 
Keep  in  mind  if  the  cargo  were  meat  it  would 
probably  be  worth  more  than  $50,000  per 
load. 

As  a  shipper  we  feel  we  would  need  addi- 
tional administrative  staff  to  negotiate  and 
keep  records  since  each  load  would  have  to 
represent  a  unique  agreement  without  tar- 
iffs or  published  rates. 

We  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  while 
we  support  most  of  the  twenty-three  sec- 
tions of  proposed  legislation.  Section  7  as  it 
now  stands  would  place  our  Industry  into 
the  hardships  outlined.  It  is  very  likely  the 
result  wotild  be  periods  of  both  lower  live- 
stock prices  and  higher  delivered  prices  for 
the  finished  goods.  We  urge  you  to  reconsider 
the  proposal  and  delete  this  portion  from 
final  legislation. 

Labbt  L.  Bbown, 
Manager  of  Distrilmtion  Services. 

Qk>.  a.  HoBifm.  &  Co., 
Austin,  Minn..  Octotter  18. 1979. 
Mr.  OiOBGC  W.  Plavk, 
/.  B.  Montgomery.  Inc., 
Commerce  City,  Colo. 

Dbab  Qbcbcb:  The  September  Issue  of 
Refrigerated  Transporter  magazine,  among 
other  things,  reported  that  the  American 
Meat  Institute  Board  of  Directors  adopted 
a  policy  in  support  of  deregulation  of  all 
United  States  transportation.  Including 
trucking.  We  want  you  to  know  we  do  not 
support  this  position. 

Like  most  business  people,  we  prefer  a 
minimum  amount  of  government.  We  also 
prefer  an  orderly,  predictable  transportation 
environment  and  for  that  reason,  worked 
hard  to  retain  the  essentials  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  as  it  presently  exists. 
Tou  Just  can't  win  'em  all,  but  we  at 
Hormel  want  you  to  know  our  position.  It 
Is  our  Intention  to  continue  doing  business 
with  our  good  friends,  who  have  developed 
solid  motor  carrier  companies  and  service  so 
Important  to  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  A.  Pbopp, 

Dtrector. 
Transportation  and  Distribution. 

Rtouob  Food  Pbodvcts  Oobt., 
Detroit,  Mich..  November  9, 1979. 
Mr.  GKOBax  W.  Plavbc, 
J.  B.  Montgomery.  Inc.. 
Commerce  City.  Colo. 

DzAB  GxoBcx:  As  you  may  be  aware  a  re- 
cent article  reported  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Meat  Institute 
Issued  a  policy  statement  supporting  total 
economic  deregulation  of  all  U.S.  transpor- 
tation, including  trucking. 

As  a  matter  of  clarification,  we  at  Hygrade 
do  not  agree  with  this  statement  nor  do  we 


support  the  posttton.  We  do  not  believe  that 
total  deregulation  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry will  benefit  us  as  shippers  or  the 
regulated  carriers  who  have  served  our  Com- 
pany in  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

W.  L.  Fdlis, 
Director  of  Transportation. 

Htplains  Dbxssxo  Bkkt,  Inc., 
Dodge  City.  Kans..  March  29. 1980. 
Re :  General  Temporary  Order  No.  30,  Exparte 

No.  MC-64 
Ms.  Agatha  L.  Mebgknovich, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dxab  Ms.  itsBOXNOvicR :  This  firm  respect- 
fully requests  your  consideration  in  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  above  General  Tem- 
porary Order. 

Due  to  the  present  unstable  conditions  of 
the  economy  and  especially  the  marketing  of 
fresh  meats,  the  majority  of  our  sales  today 
are  made  on  a  "spur  of  the  moment"  basis. 
We  find  It  necessary  to  secure  a  motor  car- 
rier who  can  supply  a  rail  trailer  suitable  to 
move  our  product  from  our  facilities  at 
Dodge  City,  Kansas  to  the  customer.  In  the 
past,  our  sales  were  based  on  a  standing  order 
basis,  that  is  to  say  that  most  of  our  custom- 
ers were  set  up  on  a  weekly  ship  and  de- 
livery basis.  However,  at  the  present  time  we 
do  not  operate  on  this  basis.  Our  sales  pres- 
ently are  made  with  customers  in  areas  out- 
side our  past  distribution  pattern. 

Due  to  our  present  system  of  quick  sales, 
we  must  secure  a  truck  that  is  ready  for  im- 
mediate loading.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  car- 
rier to  get  an  E.  T.  A.  from  the  ICC  or  we 
cannot  make  delivery  to  our  customer.  We 
must  be  in  a  position  to  finalize  the  sale 
without  checking  if  available  carriers  have 
the  authority  to  deliver  to  the  customer  on 
schedule.  As  you  can  see  when  we  sell  a  load 
to  a  customer  we  must  load  a  trailer  immedi- 
ately. 

We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  deregulation  of  fresh  meat  by 
motor  carriers.  We  do  feel  there  is  a  need  for 
an  expeditious,  simple  method  for  estab- 
lished carriers  to  secure  a  temporary  author- 
ity to  serve  a  point,  that  he  normally  does 
not  serve.  General  Temporary  Authority  No. 
20  meets  this  need  and  we  request  your  con- 
sideration of  an  indefinite  extension  beyond 
the  present  expiration  date  of  March  31. 
1980. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Max  Klink, 
Traffic  Manager. 

Joan  or  Abc  Co., 
Peoria.  III..  March  25,  1980. 
Common  Cabbieb  Contbuncb, 
Irregular  Route.  Div.  of  A.TA., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentleman:  I  am  writing  this  letter  as  a 
concerned  shipper  In  regards  to  the  BUI  S. 
2246  (C)  of  section  7.  Let  me  make  this  clear, 
we  as  a  food  processing  con^>any  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill  in  the  present  form. 

We  need  good  reliable  carriers  if  this  bill 
passes,  it  is  our  belief  that  reliable  carriers 
will  cease.  We  are  sure  rates  will  be  cut  and 
competition  vrUl  rise  until  the  small  operator 
is  forced  out  of  business  and  the  large  car- 
rier will  then  be  in  the  drivers  seat  to  make 
rates  as  he  sees  fit.  If  this  is  not  correct  let 
us  be  informed. 

We  all  want  to  save  today,  but  do  not  want 
to  double  our  transportation  costs  in  the 
long  run.  Please  consider  aU  aspects  of  de- 
regulation before  making  your  decision.  Ifor 
what  yon  do  today  will  have  a  lasting  affect 
on  all  consumers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  D.  Moan. 


IwkHD  Cnuar,  IMC., 
Lanstng.  lU..  March  27. 1980. 
Senator  Robbxt  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter I  sent  to  Senators  Ptarcj  and  Stevenson 
and  a  copy  of  a  wire  I  sent  to  the  Common 
Carrier  Conference — Irregular  Route,  regard- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  motor  carrier  regu- 
latory reform  bill  8.  2346. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  review- 
ing these  letters  and  considering  my  views  in 
your  httnri|iTig  of  this  amendment. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Danbl  C.  P^kt, 

Tragic  Manager. 

Lamb  orwaomt,  Imx. 
tanstng.  lU..  March  24. 1980. 
Senator  Chables  P^ct, 
Senator  Aolai  E.  SrBvnreoM  m, 
Chicago,  III. 

Deab  Sknato«s:  I  refer  herein  to  tbe 
amendment  to  the  motor  carrier  regulatory 
reform  bill  8-2246,  wherein  it  is  proposed  to 
expand  the  list  oC  exempt  agricultural  com- 
modiUes  to  include  all  procesesd  foods,  etc. 

I  am  a  full  time  employee,  the  TraOc  Man- 
ager, of  a  firm  that  mantifactuies  processed 
meat  products.  As  imHc  Manager,  I  reg- 
ularly confide  in  tranqwrtatlon  people  of 
other  companies  that  manufacture  «tmiiM- 
processed  food  products.  Anything  from 
salad  dressing  to  plEza  to  meats. 

I  fear  this  proposal  would  create  instabil- 
ity in  the  processed  food  business.  We  price 
our  products  with  a  transportation  cost  fac- 
tor built  in.  This  factor  is  based  on  a  yearly 
transportation  expenditure.  It  is  based  on 
sound  freight  rates  coupled  with  compatible 
motor  carrier  service.  We  derive  it  from  the 
rates  published  by  the  carriers  in  their  tar- 
iffs. The  rates  are  stable  and  are  known  be- 
fore shipment  is  made  this  month  and  even 
next  month. 

Our  customers,  and  as  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, the  customers  of  other  proceeeed  food 
shippers,  order  in  minimum  quantities.  That 
is  only  enough  product  to  last  them  until 
the  next  order  cycle,  which,  in  the  case  of 
perishable  products,  is  usually  one  week. 
Thus,  the  orders  are  of  a  small  quantity,  or 
as  the  truck  industry  phrases,  LTL  (lees  than 
truckload)  shipments. 

The  segment  of  the  motor  carrier  Industry 
dedicated  to  handling  perishable  LTL  ship- 
ments, is  very  limited.  Our  particular  prod- 
uct does  not  produce  the  highest  per  ship- 
ment revenue  to  the  carrier  as  perhaps  an- 
other type  of  perishable  LTL  product 
would.  Further,  our  shipments  are  destined 
to  both  large  cities  and  small  towns.  The 
carriers  we  use  do  not  want  buatneas  to 
small  towns,  but  will  accept  them  along 
with  shlpmsnts  to  the  major  market  dtles. 
All  of  these  carriers  have  stated  they  prob- 
ably will  discontinue  handling  LTL  ship- 
ments to  small  towns,  if  they  no  longer  have 
to.  as  the  I.C.C.  requiree  them  to  do  now. 

They  also  stated  they  will  handle  only 
those  products  which  give  them  the  highest 
return  per  shipment. 

I  feel  the  carriers  will  estebUab  minlmnm 
revenue  needs  for  thsnieslves.  Tliat  la.  the^ 
will  require  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to 
move  their  truck  a  certain  distance.  Bainc 
de-regulated,  they  would  not  care  what  goes 
inside  their  truck,  as  long  as  It  meets  thetr 
miTitnriiiiM  levenue  requirement.  The  preesnt 
at  old  formula  oi  what  the  trafl&c  will  bear, 
and  other  basic  rate  making  criteria,  will  Im 
abandoned. 

Some  products,  such  as  ours,  wUl  increees 
in  coet  of  transportation  and  others,  thoee 
that  are  now  hl^  rated,  will  dsoreees. 

Being  de-regiiOated,  will  aUow  many  car- 
riers to  enter  the  market.  Bacfa  one  will  have 
a  different  r»te.  Theae  rates  ooold  vair  txon 
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to  enter  the  market.  Bach  one  will  have  a 
different  rate.  These  rates  could  vary  from 
day  to  day.  There  will  be  no  tariffs  smd  no 
way  to  determine  consistent  transportation 
prices.  Customers  will  not  know  bow  to  Judge 
prices  on  commodities  shipped.  LTL  ship- 
ments, especially  to  small  towns,  will  suffer 
economically  and  the  value  of  service  will 
deteriorate.  Inventory  levels  will  increase 
(due  to  a  change  in  buying  habits) . 

The  great  Influx  of  new  carriers  Into  the 
market  will  create  cargo  Insurance  problems. 
Larger  food  processing  companies,  with  so- 
phisticated trafflc  departments,  will  take  care 
to  make  sure  insurance  is  adequate.  Smaller 
companies,  with  no  trained  transportation 
personnel,  will  be  wide  open  to  serious 
damage. 

I  believe  It  will  inevitably  bring  about  the 
deterioration  of  service  available  to  the  food 
Industry  and  leave  the  food  Industry  depend- 
ent for  transportation  on  the  many  uncer- 
ta^tles. 

This  trafflc  will  be  subject  to  wide  swings 
In  rates  fluctuating  from  Inadequate  non- 
compensatory rates  to  excessive  rates  de- 
pending on  equipment  availability.  It  will 
subject  such  transportation  to  Instability 
and  unreliability. 

I  think  passage  of  this  amendment  to  S- 
2246  will  result  In  a  disservice  to  our  business 
and  OTu:  Industry. 

Daniel  C.  PnxT, 

Trafflc  Manager. 

Ltkxs  Pasco  Packino  Co., 
Dade  City,  Fla.,  March,  27. 1980. 
Senator  Bob  Packwooo, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Lykes  Pasco  Packing  Co.  is  the  world's 
largest  citrus  concentrate  plant.  We  are  en- 
tirely a  food  stuffs  distributor.  We  are  against 
deregulation  of  our  transportation.  We  have 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  deregulation 
increases  freight  rates  and  further  fuels  in- 
flation. It  is  our  request  that  you  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  food  stuffs  is  drop- 
ped from  any  amendment  to  change  our  pres- 
ent transportation. 

E.  E.  Scabs, 
tianager,  Tranaportation. 

DZREGXrUkTION 

My  name  is  Oene  Sears.  I  am  Manager  of 
Warehousing  and  Transportation  for  Lykes- 
Pasco  Packing  Company,  Dade  City,  Florida. 
I  have  been  with  Lykes-Pasco  since  1966,  and 
prior  to  that  In  rail  transportation  since 
1955.  My  profession  is  distribution  of  all 
kinds,  including  truck,  rail,  air,  and  water. 
I  am  responsible  for  the  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing of  all  finished  products,  such  as  frozen 
citrus  concentrate  and  canned  citrus  prod- 
ucts, approximately  40,000,000  lbs.  per 
month,  from  and  to  all  points  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  In  this  position 
I  am  also  responsible  for  the  scheduling  of 
all  processing  supplies  that  tie  in  with  the 
packaging  of  our  product. 

Deregulation.  Everyone  has  their  own  per- 
sonal opinion  of  deregulation.  It  has  be- 
come a  popular  word.  It  has  also  become  a 
political  football.  I  am  going  to  attempt  to 
not  only  give  you  my  opinion,  but  I  am  also 
going  to  quote  you  facts  and  figures  on  dereg- 
ulation. Many  people  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  could  happen  to 
our  Industries;  we  wovUd  have  more  service, 
and  rates  would  be  cheaper;  however,  most 
people  who  make  this  statement  are  not  fa- 
miliar at  all  with  transportation.  We  In  Flor- 
ida have  vast  experience  on  regulated  and 
deregulated  transportation. 

One  of  the  most  popular  answers  you  hear 
Is  "look  what  it  did  for  the  airlines".  Let's 
see  exactly  what  it  did  for  the  airlines,  and 
here  again  I  am  talking  facts  and  not  opinion. 
Airlines  have  been  deregulated  for  over  a 
year.  Rates  have  Increased  In  excess  of  30 


percent  In  the  last  year.  Supersaver  fares  are 
available  on  a  limited  basis;  however,  the 
normal  business  representative  oeumot  travel 
on  the  Super-saver  fares  because  of  his  itin- 
eraries. When  Super-saver  fares  are  reduced 
approximately  25  percent,  the  saving  must 
be  recaptured  from  another  source;  so  there- 
fore, rates  are  increased  for  the  every-day 
traveler.  Under  deregulation  an  air  carrier  can 
fly  any  route  he  chooses.  If  he  doesn't  like 
a  partlctilar  route  he  has  picked,  then  he 
merely  cancels  service. 

An  example  of  this  Is  that  Columbus,  Oa. 
lost  56  percent  of  its  passenger  service  after 
deregulation.  Another  Instance  is  that  after 
deregulation  air  cargo  with  decontrolled  rates 
rose  by  30  percent  as  compared  with  a  7  per- 
cent bike  In  trucking  lines  over  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Deregulation  makes  it  extremely  dlfflcult 
for  the  carrier  that  Is  attempting  to  provide 
service  to  smaller  communities  to  regulate 
the  type  of  service  he  can  offer.  Under  dereg- 
ulation, service  to  small  commimlties  will 
suffer,  as  air  carriers  are  no  longer  required 
to  service  any  given  point,  but  will  tend  to 
place  equipment  at  heavier  traveled  termi- 
nals, one  of  the  reasons  being  that  at  one 
time  a  50  to  60  percent  load  factor  was  con- 
sidered adequate,  but  becaiise  of  high  priced 
fuel  they  now  consider  an  80  to  90  percent 
load  factor  necessary  in  order  to  operate. 
This  will  discourage  service  at  small  termi- 
nals. A  carrier  in  Tampa  states  basically  the 
same  thing.  Deregulation  enables  carriers  to 
come  and  go.  For  instance,  after  approxi- 
mately two  years  In  Tsimpa,  Continental  Air- 
lines Is  pulling  out  because  they  dont  feel 
they  can  compete  with  the  market  in  this 
area.  One  of  the  carriers  talked  with  at  this 
time  Is  discontinuing  their  operations  in 
Melbourne,  Tallahassee,  Panama  City,  and 
Daytona. 

Hopefully  someone  will  replace  this  serv- 
ice, but  if  not,  the  small  communities  will 
suffer.  In  trucking,  reduced  rates  would  be 
totally  out  of  the  question.  Tou  would  pay 
based  on  supply  and  demand.  When  trucks 
are  plentiful,  rates  are  cheaper.  When  the 
supply  of  trucks  is  tight,  you  pay  sometimes 
almost  double,  depending  on  how  bad  you 
want  to  move  yom:  product  to  ttie  area  you 
so  desire. 

At  Lykes-Pasco  all  our  shipments  are 
moved  on  a  scheduled  basis,  and  our  cost  for 
doing  BO  Is  anticipated  in  advance  of  the 
shipment,  as  we  must  know  at  a  given  time 
what  the  cost  will  be  for  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving numerous  Items  that  tie  in  with  pro- 
duction of  our  processed  products.  We  must 
also  tell  our  customer  In  advance  what  his 
delivered  cost  will  be.  We  cannot  wait  until 
the  day  of  shipment  to  see  what  rate  we  can 
negotiate  at  that  time,  as  Is  done  with  ex- 
empt commodities.  We  must  be  able  to  call 
a  carrier  and  have  "x"  number  of  trucks  and 
drivers  committed  for  a  given  day.  Some  days 
we  load  80  to  100  trucks.  A  regulated  carrier 
can  do  this,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  schedule  shipping  and  production  to  meet 
our  needs.  Now  we  go  direct  to  the  truck  lines 
to  set  up  our  scheduling.  If  deregiUatlon 
were  in  existence,  who  do  we  go  to?  We  will 
be  dealing  direct  with  thousands  of  different 
drivers,  or  vrtth  a  truck  broker,  who  is  going 
to  charge  you  7  to  10  percent  commission  for 
getting  a  truck.  We  would  never  be  able  to 
anticipate  what  our  cost  will  be  until  such 
time  as  the  shipment  actually  occurs,  as  the 
rate  will  depend  on  availability  of  truck 
transportation.  Individual  drivers  who  own 
their  own  equipment  are  extremely  inde- 
pendent. They  only  run  to  points  where  they 
want  to  run  and  only  when  they  wish  to  go. 
We  now  experience  this  with  ovimer-operators, 
as  there  Is  no  longer  any  control  over  such 
individuals,  (comment) 

A  prime  example  is  that  a  large  regulated 
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truck  line  In  a  typical  4  week  period  was 
called  on  U>  handle  more  than  2,000  less  than 
truckload  shipments  of  frozen  poultry  and 
seafood.  Both  are  exempt  commodities  that 
the  present  deregulated  trucks  can  handle. 
Why  did  shippers  call  on  this  regulated  car- 
rier to  handle  these  shipments?  Because  they 
could  not  get  the  deregulated  haulers  to  take 
them;  so  therefore,  they  come  to  the  regu- 
lated carrier  because  they  know  he  has  to. 
(conunent)  They  are  unaUe  to  get  this  serv- 
ice from  the  same  people  who  are  now  asking 
for  more  deregulation.  Under  deregulation 
the  carrier  presently  handling  these  ship- 
ments Is  not  going  to  do  so,  as  these  ship- 
ments are  considered  undesirable  freight. 
Who  is  going  to  fill  in  when  everything  Is 
deregulated?  Is  everyone  going  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  solid  load  of  any  one  item  In  order 
to  get  service? 

In  many  instances  a  load  is  boolced  for 
pick  up  and  shipping,  but  the  Individual 
driver  refuses  to  take  it  because  it  is  not 
to  one  of  his  favorite  points;  so  therefore, 
shipments  will  not  go  and  many  times  our 
over-all  sales  will  be  affected  by  the  lack  of 
controls  on  transportation.  This  is  a  prime 
example  of  what  will  occur  under  total  de- 
regulation. It  will  place  our  market  In  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  Independent  truck 
owners  throughout  the  coimtry,  which  could 
have  the  result  of  curtailing  our  growth,  as 
we  will  no  longer  be  In  a  position  to  protect 
all  our  markets  that  we  so  desire.  For  seven 
montha  out  of  the  year  we  do  not  have 


enough  trucks  in  Florida  to  cover  our  north- 
bound shipments.  At  this  time  truckers  be- 
come extremely  independent  and  they  pick 
and  choose.  If  a  carrier  does  not  give  me 
service  1  require  to  a  given  point.  I  have  the 
ability  to  go  to  the  truck  line  management, 
and  if  I  receive  no  satisfaction  there,  I  go 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  Florida  Public  Service  Commission 
and  demand  the  truck  line  protect  the  au- 
thority that  has  been  granted  to  them.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Florida  Public  Service  Commission  will  take 
action.  We  have  done  this  In  the  past.  Under 
deregulation,  who  do  we  go  to? 

It  Is  very  simple — under  deregulation  the 
regulated  commodities  shippers  will  com- 
pete with  the  exempt  shippers  for  the 
trucks.  The  highest  bidder  gets  the  truck. 
If  you're  shipping  to  market  areas  where  the 
back  haul  is  not  good,  than  you  will  have  to 
pay  more  to  get  service  to  this  area 'under  de- 
regulation. Now  you  have  a  published  rate 
that  is  a  maximum  and  mintiniiTn  that  can 
be  charged,  so  you  know  exactly  what  your 
freight  coet  Is  to  any  destination. 

Deregulation  creates  higher  frjsight  costs, 
which  is  a  proven  fact  on  shipments  of 
exempt  commodities  out  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  have  examples  of  what  my  regu- 
lated commodity  costs  to  get  to  various  mar- 
ket areas  vs.  what  the  exempt  deregulated 
conunodltles  cost.  Figures  are  as  follows: 

(These  figures  on  exempt  commodities  in- 
clude the  low  and  average) 


R*|ul«ttd 


40,000  lb  cone 


Prodaca 


NtwYork 1,235.16  l,'300-l!s00 

Bofton,  Mass 1,427.88  1,SOO-1800 

StLouij _ 1,230.78  1, 100-1[SOO 

Averaie  load  20  to  30  percent  hifher. 

There  is  no  advantage  for  an  Industry  to  celve  a  12%%  furi  surcharge,  which  is  an 
have  total  deregulation,  as  it  woTild  only  add-on  charge  that  goes  into  the  trucker's 
have  the  effect  of  depleting  our  current  pocket  for  the  Increased  cost  of  fuel  The  in- 
transportatlon  avaUabUlty  and  sometimes  dependent  exempt  hauler  can  set  any  rate 
placing  us  In  the  position  of  having  to  he  so  desires,  depending  on  supply  and  de- 
negotiate  ou  the  street  comer  to  get  an  mand,  yet  this  particular  type  trucker  is 
independent  trucker  to  haul  our  product,  the  one  having  the  most  difficulties  No  one 
This  Is  not  an  exaggeration,  as  exempt  ship-  can  help  him,  as  he  is  strlcUy  exempt  and 
pers  now  sometimes  have  to  resort  to  every  on  his  own. 
pcwslble  method  to  obtain  transportation.  If  this  particular  type  transportation  can- 

If  deregulation  U  the  way  to  go,  why  is  not  survive  xmder  deregulation,  why  do  we 

one  organization  who  now  ships  thousands  think  that  deregulating  the  entire  country 

or  MMnpt  unregulated  loads  yearly  asking  will  solve  our  problems?  I  am  more  apt  to 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reg-  think  that  we  wUl  have  total  chaos   We  do 

mate  them   southbound,   which  vrould   be  not  think  the  average  trucker  Is  prepared 

halfway  regulations  for  them,  as  they  want  to  sxxrvlve  under  these  conditions 

to  nm   back  regulated,   carrying   regiilated  

commodities  with  specifications  that  rates  u-vvem. 
can  be  not  less  than  the  published  existing  ^*  **  Lykes-Pasco  do  not  want  total  de- 
regulated carrier  rates  to  and  from  the  same  regulation.  Reform — Yes.  For  instance,  we 
points.  If  deregulation  is  so  great,  then  why  "*  ^  favor  of  intercorporate  hauling.  We 
are  deregulated  haulers  asking  to  be  put  ***  **■"  ^  favor  of  easing  entry  into  trans- 
under  regulation?  It  makea  one  wonder  POrt^Won  where  the  need  is  proven;  how- 
would  we  not  be  better  off  to  have  all  com-  *^"'''  '^  "*  against  totally  the  concept  that 
modltles  regulated  so  that  all  companies  ^^^  trucker  any  time  can  handle  anything 
would  know  exactly  what  the  freight  coet  ***  wishes.  For  instance,  let's  say  for  a  minute 
would  be?  Some  people  dont  realize  how  '^  *"*  totally  deregulated.  A  truck  comes  in- 
Important  the  cost  of  transportation  la  to  ****»"'  Pl*»*  ^o""  loading,  totaUy  imknown.  He 
our  induatry.  We  can  price  ouraelves  out  *"  ****  '^  '*'•'  to  as  a  "gypsy".  He  is  In 
of  busineaa.  our  plant  to  pick  up  a  $50,000  load  for  de- 

In  our  case,  when  prlcea  get  too  high  the  "^*'T'  *<»  **»*  Midwest.  How  do  we  determine 
housewife  does  not  buy.  in  other  Instances  *^**  **"  ''  totally  responsible  for  this  mer- 
when  prices  get  too  high,  customers  look  ^handlse?  Suppose  he  gets  involved  in  a 
for  substitute  products.  The  end  result  is  ^^^^*^  *»<*  "»•  lo«»  1»  dumped.  Who  is  going 
that  deregulation  wUl  ultimately  be  oald  for  ***  ■**^*  ****  liability  for  this  merchandise? 
by  the  consumer,  if  our  industrv  can  with  I  can  Mk  the  truck  driver  for  a  certiflcate  of 
stand  it.  We  now  have  many  truckim,  com  lh«ur»nce,  and  chanoea  are  he  can  show  me 
panlea  that  utui«s  owner-operatorT  how'  °°'  *^*'  '^^  **"  "*"  adequate  cargo  inaur- 
ever,  these  owner-operators  m  run^  L  ance,  and  it  is  dated  two  months  ago;  how- 
regulated  trucks.                             xuuuiug  aa  ever,  hla  insurance  could  have  been  canceled 

They  have  the  protection  of  the  rnt«.  '°  "l*  last  two  vreeks  for  non-payment  of 

etate  Commerce   CommSi™    .«h  ^  premiums.  How  am  I  to  tell  this  unknown 

mental  regulaJToM  ^U^i,  ««5  ^?ow™-  trucker  is  suitable  to  haul  our  merchandise? 

v^vi  **"  "  '"'"**  ^  necessary  to  call  on  ewsh  truck 


driver  to  verify  with  bis  inaurance  company 
that  he  had  the  coverage  we  require. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  the  profesaional 
tranaportation  people  with  companies,  auch 
aa  myself,  want  to  retain  regulated  carriage 
because  they  are  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  truck  lines,  and  under  regulation  they 
have  Job  security.  If  ever  I  want  to  have  Job 
security  I  would  say  deregulation  is  the  way 
to  go,  because  it  will  make  my  Job  tvlce  as 
difficult  and  require  twice  as  many  people 
to  negotiate  and  obtain  the  aervlce  we  must 
have  In  order  to  ship  40,000.000  lbs.  per 
month.  In  fact,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  If 
deregulation  comes  about,  those  of  you  in 
thi<!  meetln?  that  are  involved  in  heavy  ship- 
ping or  receiving  will  most  likely  have  to  hire 
a  professional  transportation  man  to  see 
that  you  get  service  unless  you  youraelvea 
are  willing  to  deal  direct  with  the  drivers  in- 
volved. If  youTe  not  going  to  deal  with  the 
drivera,  then  that  means  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  a  truck  broker.  What  U  the  dif- 
ference between  dealing  with  a  truck  broker 
and  a  truck  line  that  we  presently  have? 
None  whatsoever. 

COMMENT   ON   CONTKOL   OP   EQT7IPMXNT 

It  woxUd  be  quite  an  education  for  sMne 
people  to  come  down  on  our  shipping  dock 
some  day  and  deal  direct  with  a  truck  driver 
who  has  been  up  for  34  hours,  has  been  tak- 
ing pills  to  keep  awake,  and  try  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  some  of  these  Individ- 
uals as  to  what  you  need  from  a  standpoint 
of  rates  and  service.  By  this  I  do  not  indi- 
cate that  all  drivers  are  not  good  individuals 
because  some  of  the  nicest  people  I  know 
are  drivers;  however,  a  truck  driver — espe- 
cially a  long-distance  truck  driver — ^is  an 
entirely  different  breed  at  person,  and  he 
must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  base  otir  future  growth  on  deal- 
ing direct  with  truck  drivers,  but  we  must 
have  responsible  heads  of  companies  to  ne- 
gotiate our  rates  and  service  with. 

Unfortunately,  Florida  has  an  Imbalanced 
traffic  pattern  for  seven  months  out  of  the 
year.  We  have  more  shipments  going  north 
than  we  have  coming  into  norlda.  Some 
people  say  dereg:ulate  and  anybody  can  haul 
back  to  Florida.  Under  deregulation  this  is 
true;  however,  it  will  not  create  one  addl- 
tloneJ  truckload  of  merchandise  coming  into 
the  State;  so  therefore,  the  trucks  are  still 
going  to  have  the  same  problem,  and  that 
is  they  have  trouble  getting  back  to  Florida 
to  go  north  again. 

There  is  a  Bill  proposed  now  to  allow  ez- 
«npt  haulers  to  haul  regulated  freight  back 
into  Florida;  however,  these  exempt  haulers 
are  not  going  to  be  available  to  my  company 
to  be  used  northbound  because  they  demand 
an  outrageous  freight  cost  on  exempt  com- 
modities. Therefore,  the  effect  this  would 
have  la  they  would  be  nanrtiing  freight  aouth- 
bound  that  regulated  canlera  handle  nor- 
mally; ao  therefore,  my  tranq>ortatlon  will 
have  difficulty  retxirnlng  to  Florida  to  aerv- 
lce me. 

As  with  the  airlines,  deregulation  for  truck 
lines  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  small 
communities.  Unless  your  shipment  is  going 
to  a  place  that  has  an  excellent  back  haul, 
the  trucker  is  not  going  to  want  to  go.  and 
if  he  does,  you  are  going  to  pay  a  premitmi. 

My  parting  words  to  you  are  disregard 
hearsay  and  deal  with  the  facta  as  they  now 
stand.  Do  not  place  youraelvea  or  ua  in  the 
position  of  having  deregulated  tranqxnta- 
tlon  control  our  indtistry. 

OaCAS  ItATKI  &  Co., 
MaOtaoH.  WU..  March  It.  f«M. 
Re:  Amendment  to  8-3345  to  VtanfOiMtt  all 

Foodatuffa. 
Mr.  Michael  Ktiii,«i, 
Gtfry,  Ind. 

Dkak  Mk.  Kxblkk:  The  Oeneral  DIatrlbuUon 
Department  at  Oacar  Mayer  ft  Oo.  Inc.  staoda 
opposed  to  this  antendment  becauae  we  be- 
lieve it  wlU  be  extremely  hannfol  If  not 
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temponrlly 


destruetlTe  to 
Carrlera  whlcli 
In  otir 
will  not  reduM 

The  Bllgbt 
mlgbt 
flux  of 

tlum  be  offset 
■urmnce  cost 
tlvely 
Trucken 

The  tree 
Tnickere"   will 
and  demand, 
Very 


flnandkUy 


the  Irregular  Route  Common 

are  the  predominate  carriers 

7.  We  also  firmly  believe  It 

any  costs  nor  save  any  fuel. 

Induction  In  freight  rates  which 

occur  because  of  the  In- 

.   Truckers"   wUl   more 

by  a  shippers  Increased  In- 

l  ecause  of  having  to  use  rela- 

unstable    "Independent 


Inde]  lendent 


entry 

11    c 

D>t 

tru  y 


U  uaager 


As  Trafflc 
Company,  I  c^ 
with  deregulat  on 
food  and  edible 
system  at  pressnt 
vantage  In  mal^lni 


C8  D 


As  Safety 
Company,  I 
with 

food  and  edible 
system  at 
vantage  in 


D  rector 


of  the  Selected  Meat 
see  nothing  but  problems 
deregulat  on  of  truck  transport  of  all 
products.  We  have  a  good 
t  time  and  can  see  no  ad- 
g  a  change. 

WnxiAM  Booth, 

Safety  Director, 


presin 
,  mat  in{ 


9i  okxlt-Vah  Camp,  Inc., 
Indiar  apolia,  Ind..  March  21, 1980. 
Ktbu  X, 


Mr.  tSxKM 

Enterprise 
Gary,  Ind. 

Dkar  Mixx 
conversation 
truck  de-regul^ti 
interoffice 
Beardon, 
Poods  Division 
Mr.  T.  B. 
tlon  Department 

Mr.  Reardon 
certified  memb^ 
Includes  18 
management  ot 
rlous  positions 
Reynold  Metals 
General  Trafflc 
1977. 


men  .0 
General 


years 


I  agree  entirely 
ment  and  I  an) 
our  ability  to 
tlon  Claims  unAer 

We  appreclat  1 
carrying  our 
have  a  successfia 
you. 

Sincerely 


tl  at 
(IMA  ' 

Sept  imber ; 
Con  pany  ( 
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11.  1980 

lite  Trafflc 
regulation  is 
ipated  in  the 
tee  vote  in 
resents  our 
and  voted  our 

Some  of  the 
of  deregulation 

(1)  Rate 
through   collective 
Raed-Bulwlnkl(  1 
receivers: 

(a)  Would 
posals  prior  to 
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of  numerous  "Independent 
only   Increase   the   fuel   use 
reduce  It. 
yours. 

Dale  N.  Qjllxscs, 

Traffic  Manager. 


Selected  Meat  Co., 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 
of  the  Selected  Meat 
see  nothing  but  problems 
of  truck  transport  of  all 
products.  We  have  a  good 
time  and  can  see  no  ad- 
.g  a  change. 

RlCBAED  L.  KOMES, 

Traffic  Manager. 


Trut  k  Line,  Inc.. 

Regarding  our  recent  phone 

c  ancemlng    our    position    on 

on  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an 

written   by  our  Mr.  J.  J. 

Trafflc  Manager,  Canned 

Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.   to 

»r,  Vice-President.  Dlstribu- 

Canned  Foods  Division. 
is  an  I.C.C.  Practitioner  and  a 
of  A.S.T.&T.  His  background 
In  the  rate  department 
an  Eastern  Railroad  and  va- 
in the  Trafflc  Department  of 
Co.  prior  to  being  appointed 
blanager  with  our  company  in 


with  Mr.  Reardon's  state- 

addltlonally  concerned  with 

^llect  legitimate  Transporta- 

total  deregulation. 

what  you  are  trying  to  do  In 

to  Congress.  I  hope  you 

trip  to  Washington.  Thank 


coicem 


I  OKALO  L.  SCRKDT, 

Traffic  <  Manager — Operations, 

Distribution  Department. 


Pull      Tbo-ckloao      Trans - 
L.  Rice  Memo  or  Jaitxtakt 


D  apartment's  posture  as  to  de- 

■  we  disapprove.  We  partlc- 

Transportatlon  Commlt- 

1979.  Don  Schmidt  rep- 

,  on  the  OMA  Committee 

disapproval  at  my  direction. 

many  reasons  we  disapprove 

are  as  follows : 

bu4MU8  could  not  publish  rates 

action    (Repeal   of   the 

Act  of  1948),  shipper  and 

dot  be  Informed  of  rate  pro- 
1  lUbUcatlon. 


(b)  May  not  be  In  a  position  to  protest 
rate  Increases  in  a  concerted  action. 

(c)  Would  have  dlfflculty  in  learning  what 
competitors  pay  for  services. 

(d)  Would  have  to  maintain  massive  tariff 
files  for  Individual  carriers. 

(e)  May  have  to  develop  costly  combina- 
tion rates  instead  of  Joint  rates  and  through 
rates. 

(f)  May  have  to  comply  with  individual 
carrier  packaging  rules  rather  than  uniform 
rules. 

(2)  Forecasting  distribution  costs  for 
budgeting,  etc.  will  be  almost  Impossible. 

(3)  Free  entry  to  all  comers  may  lower 
rates  Initially,  but  is  likely  to  result  in  less 
competition  and  higher  rates  as  the  weaker 
companies  are  forced  out. 

(4)  In  the  quest  to  use  the  lowest  rated 
carriers  the  shipper  will  place  himself  in 
Jeopardy  which  will  come  from  using  carriers 
of  unestabllsbed  reputations.  Service  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  mount  and  those  low  cost 
carriers,  in  a  de-regulated  situation,  are  more 
likely  to  go  Into  bankruptcy  voiding  claims 
we  may  have  against  them. 

(5)  Carriers  existing  under  de-regulation 
will  compete  for  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
where  It  is  likely  they  will  find  back  hauls. 
Smaller  towns  are  likely  to  have  very  poor 
or  no  service,  or  if  service  does  exist,  at  a 
premium  price.  This  could  result  In  a  loss 
of  customers. 

It  Is  oxir  view  that  de-regulation  would 
lead  to  a  chaotic  and  costly  situation. 

Our  view  is  not  that  the  present  system 
is  perfect.  In  fact  we  should  support  some 
programs  of  Re-regulatlon,  such  as: 

(1)  Ease  of  entry,  but  not  uiuestrlcted 

(2)  Anti-trust  Immunity  as  to  Joint  line 
rate,  but  not  single  line  rates. 

(3)  Encouragement  of  the  issuance  of  mo- 
tor carrier  authority  as  Irregular  route  and 
discontinuance  of  regular  route  authority. 

Generally,  we  have  and  are  supporting  the 
positions  of  the  National  Industrial  Trafflc 
League.  Copy  of  that  position  Is  enclosed. 

Tampa  Mad  Sea  Products,  Inc., 

Tampa,  Fla.,  March  27, 1980. 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles  :  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  strongly  oppose  the  deregulation  of 
foodstuffs.  I'm  convinced,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  deregulation  will  not  only  in- 
crease the  price  of  transportation,  but  it  will 
also  Increase  the  price  of  food. 

Senator  Chiles,  we  cannot  afford  to  further 
fuel   the  fires  of  Infiation   by  deregulating 
processed  foodstuffs. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Schramm, 

Traffic  Manager. 

Tampa  Maid  Sea  Products,  Inc., 

Tampa,  Fla..  March  27, 1980. 
Senator  Richard  Stone, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stone:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  strongly  oppose  the  deregulation  of 
foodstuffs.  I'm  convinced,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  deregulation  will  not  only  In- 
crease the  price  of  transportation,  but  It  will 
also  Increase  the  price  of  food 

Senator  Stone,  we  cannot  afford  to  further 
fuel  the  fires  of  Inflation  by  deregulating 
processed  foodstuffs. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Schramm, 

Truffle  Manager. 

Tampa  Maid  Sea  PxoDxrcrs,  Inc., 

Tampa,  Fla.,  March  27,  1980. 
Senator  Cannon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  CaintoN:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  strongly  oppose  the  deregulation  of 


foodstuffs.  I'm  convinced,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  deregulation  will  not  only  In- 
crease the  price  of  transportation,  but  It  will 
also  Increase  the  price  of  food. 

Senator  Cannon,  we  cannot  afford  to  fur- 
ther fuel  the  fires  of  Infiation  by  deregulat- 
ing processessed  foodstuffs. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Schramm, 

Traffic  Manager. 

Taupa  Maid  Sea  Products,  Inc., 

Tampa,  Fla.,  March  27,  1980. 
Senator  Packwooo, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
strongly  oppose  the  deregulation  of  food- 
stuffs. I'm  convinced,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  deregulation  will  not  only  In- 
crease the  price  of  transportation,  but  It  will 
also  Increase  the  price  of  food. 

Senator   Pack  wood,   we   cannot   afford   to 
further  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  by  deregu- 
lating processed  foodstuffs. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Schramm, 

Traffic  Manager. 

Presqtte  Isle,  Maine, 

March  19.  1980. 
Stan  Hamilton, 

Director,  Common  Carrier  Council. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  you  and  your  good  offlce  to  speak 
on  our  behalf  against  sub.  C-sectlon  7  of 
S224S.  We  as  a  frozen  food  processor  are  def- 
initely against  the  idea  of  deregulating  all 
food  processed  and  othervrlse  as  this  Item 
advocates. 

We  are  dependent  upon  a  good,  viable 
transportation  system  which  includes  the 
regulation  of  our  product  in  order  to  have 
the  sound  systematic  dependable  coverage 
by  these  regulated  carriers  that  service  us. 

Being  far  removed  from  most  metropolitan 
areas  we  are  especially  dependent  upon  the 
regulated  carriers.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  hit  or  miss,  feast  or  famine  coverage 
that  would  otherwise  prevail. 

We  ship  over  5,000  imlts  per  year.  We  are 
very  dependent  upon  truck  coverage  and  we 
are  proud  of  these  carriers  (24  of  them)  that 
service  us.  We  feel  that  our  present  trans- 
portation system  is  very  good  and  workable 
in  that  It  protects  all  parties  concerned. 

The  only  problem  with  the  present  system 
Is  that  It  works  and  evidently  that  goes 
against  the  grain  of  those  that  advance  de- 
regulation. 

PXRLXT  R.  LANGLET, 

Director  of  Transportation  Potato  Service. 

Union  Packing  Company  of  Omaha, 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  March  18,  1980. 
Bef:    General  Temporary  Order  No.  20,  Ex 

Parte  No.  MC-64. 
Chairman, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  firm  respectfully  requests  your  con- 
sideration in  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
above  General  Temporary  Order. 

Due  to  present  unstable  conditions  of  the 
economy  generally  and  especially  in  the 
marketing  of  fresh  meat,  many  of  our  sales 
today  are  made  on  a  "spur  of  tlie  moment" 
basis.  We  then  find  It  Is  necessary  to  attempt 
to  secure  a  Motor  Carrier  who  can  immedi- 
ately supply  a  rail  type  trailer  svUtable  for 
the  tran^Kjrtation  of  suspended  meat  and 
who  has  authority  to  serve  the  destination 
from  Omaha.  This  is  not  always  possible  as 
many  of  our  loads  today  are  moving  to 
destinations  outside  our  normal  distribution 
pattern. 

The  time  of  delivery  In  practically  all  of 
these  fast  sales,  does  not  permit  carriers  to 
act  ttoru  the  Emergency  Temporary  Author- 
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ity  procedures,  as  when  we  consumate  these 
gales  we  must  load  NOW!  Those  carriers 
willing  to  go  Uxru  such  filings,  cannot  give 
us  a  "yes  or  no"  for  approximately  24  hours. 
Other  carriers  holding  authority  must  be 
notified  and  given  an  opportvmlty  to  pro- 
test. Due  to  this  delay  we  cannot  finalize 
the  sale  and  the  end  result  at  times  is  can- 
cellation! 

We  have  been  operating  during  the  winter 
months  with  carriers  providing  service  to 
points  they  normally  do  not  serve  under 
the  provisions  of  General  Temporary  Author- 
ity No.  20.  This  authority  has  been  invaliuble 
to  us  as  otherwise  we  would  have  had  to 
reduce  our  kills,  resiiltlng  in  layoffs,  etc., 
due  to  the  lack  of  an  expeditious  method 
of  carriers  securing  proper  authority. 

We  would  like  to  be  placed  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  deregulation  of  fresh 
meat  by  motor  carriers.  Such  deregulation 
we  feel  would  prove  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  well  being  of  the  packing  industry. 
We  do  feel  there  is  a  need  for  an  expeditious, 
simple  method  for  an  established  certified 
carrier  to  secure  a  Temporary  Authority  to 
serve  a  point  he  normally  does  not  serve. 
General  Temporary  Authority  No.  20  meets 
this  need  and  we  request  your  consideration 
of  an  Indefinite  extension  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date  of  March  31, 1980. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Rogers, 

Traffic  Manager. 

Nestle  Company,  Inc., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  March  20.1980. 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science   and   Transportation,   Washing- 
ton, D.C 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  I  have  Just  read, 
in  the  March  17  Issue  of  Trafflc  World,  the 
Senate  Conmierce  Committee's  Report  on 
S.  2456  dealing  with  trucking  reform.  As  I 
stated  to  you  In  my  letter  of  February  26, 
the  original  reform  bill  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.  The  only 
malor  objection  we  had  to  S.  2455  was  the 
imposition  of  a  "Zone  of  Reasonableness". 

Frankly,  senator  Cannon,  the  synopsis 
which  I  read  In  Trafflc  World  was  most  dis- 
appointing as  well  as  discouraging  to  my 
company.  In  my  Judgment,  and  that  of 
many  of  the  carriers  and  shippers  who  are 
in  the  food  industry,  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Committee  will  certainly  fuel  the 
fire  of  Inflation  In  this  country. 

Plrat,  the  imposition  of  Zone  of  Reason- 
ableness ranging  from  15-20  percent  without 
any  Interference  or  control  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  will  certainly  guarantee  annual 
freight  Increases  of  that  magnitude. 

When  you  discount  the  imposition  of  the 
current  fuel  surcharge,  the  general  freight 
rate  Increases  of  the  motor  carrier  Industry 
have  not  anywhere  approached  the  magni- 
tude of  the  16-20  percent  Zone  of  Reason- 
ableness which  S.  2456  provides.  The  Zone 
of  Reasonableness  also  provides  decreases 
in  transportation  charges,  but  to  think  the 
carriers  are  going  to  voluntarily  offer  rate 
reductions  is  living  in  a  dreamworld. 
Granted  the  concept  of  Zone  of  Reasonable- 
ness is  to  permit  the  free  marketing  of  trans- 
portation costs,  but,  in  reality  Senator  Can- 
non, the  result  is  rates  which  will  only  go 
Up,  Op  and  Up  I 

Our  second  serious  objection  Is  the  ex- 
emption from  regulation  of  food  and  edible 
products  Intended  for  human  consumption. 
This  also  Is  going  to  be  highly  Inflationary 
to  economy  of  this  country.  As  stated  above, 
the  carriers  are  definite  in  their  goal  to  pro- 
vide Increased  transportation  costs  In  the 
event  of  deregulation.  Begulatory  control 
over  the  transportation  costs  of  food  product 
aids  Immeasurably  In  controlling  the  cost  of 
food.  Congress  should  also  recognize  that  the 
exemption  of  food  from  regtilatlon  will  void 
the  application  of  the  Zone  of  Beasonable- 


ness.  Tou  can  fully  expect  transportation 
costs  to  rise  beyond  that  restriction. 

The  marketing  and  distribution  of  food 
products  Is  much  different  than  automobiles, 
furniture,  appliances,  etc.  Granted  you  can 
have  buyer  resistance  to  higher  food  prices, 
but  In  the  final  analysis,  people  mtist  eat. 
They  must  buy  groceries,  but  can  forego  the 
purchase  of  automobiles,  furniture,  etc. 

In  these  times  when  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  are  attempting  to  control 
infiation.  we  look  at  S.  2466  and  clearly  see 
legislation  that  will  definitely  be  counter- 
productive to  that  effort. 

If  we  learned  anything  from  deregulating 
the  airline  industry,  three  things  are  clearly 
evident: 

(1)  Higher  prices. 

(2)  Less  service. 

(3)  Limited  liablUty  for   loss  and  damage. 
Don't  make  the  same  mlfrtake  with  Motor 

CsuTier  Beform! 

I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  to  seriously  recon- 
sider their  action,  particularly  the  2k)ne  of 
Reasonableness  and  the  Exemption  of  Pood 
Products  from  the  regulatory  process. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Oxrr  B.  Hcckmam, 
General  Traffic  Manager. 

Htgrade  Pood  Products  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich..  November  9. 1979. 
Mr.  Oeorcb  W.  Plavec, 
Chairman. 

J.  B.  Montgomery,  Inc. 
Commerce  City,  Colo. 

Dear  George:  As  you  may  be  aware  a  re- 
cent article  reported  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Meat  Institute  issued 
a  i>ollcy  statement  supporting  total  eco- 
nomic deregiUatlon  of  all  U.S.  transporta- 
tion. Including  trucking. 

As  a  matter  of  clarification,  we  at  Hygrade 
do  not  agree  with  this  statement  nor  do  we 
support  the  position.  We  do  not  believe  that 
total  deregulation  of  the  transportation  In- 
dustry will  benefit  us  as  shippers  or  the 
regulated  carriers  who  have  served  our  Com- 
pany in  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

W.  L.  FiDLER, 

Director  of  Transportation. 

Union  Packing  Company  or  Omaha, 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  March  18. 1980. 
Bef:   General  Temporary  Order  No.  20,  Ex- 
Parte  No.  MC-e4. 

CHAIRMAN, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C: 

This  firm  respectfully  requests  your  con- 
sideration in  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
above  General  Temporary  Order. 

Due  to  present  unstable  conditions  of  the 
economy  generally  and  especially  In  the  mar- 
keting of  fresh  meat,  many  of  our  sales  to- 
day are  made  on  a  "spur  of  the  moment" 
basis.  We  then  find  it  Is  necessary  to  attempt 
to  secure  a  Motor  Carrier  who  can  immedi- 
ately supply  a  rail  type  trailer  suitable  for 
the  transportation  of  suspended  meat  and 
who  has  authority  to  serve  the  destination 
from  Omaha.  This  is  not  always  possible  as 
many  of  our  loads  today  are  moving  to  des- 
tinations outside  our  normal  distribution 
pattern. 

The  time  of  delivery  in  practically  all  of 
these  fast  sales,  does  not  permit  carriers  to 
act  thru  the  Emergency  Temoporary  Author- 
ity procedures,  as  when  we  consumate  these 
sales  wc  must  load  NOW!  Those  carriers  will- 
ing to  go  thru  such 'filings,  cannot  give  us 
a  "yes  or  no"  for  approximately  24  hours. 
Other  carriers  holding  authority  must  be 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
test. Due  to  this  delay  we  cannot  finalize  the 
sale  and  the  end  result  at  times  is  cancella- 
tion! 

We  have  been  operating  during  the  winter 
months  with   carriers  providing  service  to 


points  they  normally  do  not  serve  under  the 
provisions  of  General  Temporary  Authority 
No.  20.  This  authority  has  been  Invaliiable  to 
us  as  otherwise  we  would  have  had  to  reduce 
our  kills,  resulting  in  layoffs,  etc.,  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  expeditious  method  of  carriers 
securing  proper  authority. 

We  would  like  to  be  placed  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  deregulation  of  fresh 
meat  by  motor  carriers.  Such  deregxilatlon 
we  fesl  would  prove  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  well  being  of  the  packing  Industry. 
We  do  feel  there  is  a  need  for  an  expedltlotis. 
simple  method  for  an  established  certlfled 
carrier  to  secure  a  Temporary  Authority  to 
serve  a  point  he  normally  does  not  serve. 
General  Temporary  Authority  No.  20  meets 
this  need  and  we  requeet  your  consideration 
of  an  Indefinite  extension  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date  of  Maroh  31,  1980. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Rooms, 

Traffic  Manager. 

Apul  11.  1980. 
To:    AU    Members    of    the    United    States 
Senate. 

The  provisions  of  S.  2346,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation,  which  would  expand  the 
list  of  exempt  agricxiltural  commodities  to 
Include  processed  foods,  is  Inimical  to  the 
interests  of  American  fanners. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  even  more 
dlfflcult  for  our  farmer-members  to  obtain 
iMlequate  supplies  of  trucks  for  txanspoit- 
tng  their  products  to  the  marketplace.  If 
processed  foods  were  "deregulated".  Inde- 
pendent owner-operators  would  find  It  more 
profitable  to  haul  processed  foods  to  large 
population  centers  than  to  travel  to  remote 
rural  areas  where  balanced  hauls  are  dif- 
ficult to  arrange.  Consequently,  service  to 
small  towns  and  rural  conununltles  would 
stiffer,  and  shippers  of  raw  farm  products 
would  be  disadvantaged. 

The  reduction  of  rural  truck  service  wotild 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  farm  income.  For 
example,  potato  growers  and  shippers  In  the 
Red  River  Valley  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
much  higher  rates  in  order  to  attract  suf- 
ficient trucks  to  the  remote  shipping  points 
of  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota,  and  Bast 
Grand  Forks.  Minnesota.  This  would  make 
their  products  less  competitive  m  the  mar- 
ketplace. Since  potatoes  are  an  important 
source  of  income  to  the  communities  In 
those  areas,  their  overall  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  would  be  Impaired.  Other 
raw  farm  products  and  rural  communities 
would  be  similarly  affected. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  concluded  that 
the  "Stevenson  Amendment"  to  Section  7  Is 
not  m  the  best  interests  of  American  farm- 
ers. We  recommend  that  this  provision  be  de- 
leted when  the  full  Senate  considers  S.  2248, 
the  "Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980." 
Sincerely, 

Bbubem  L.  Johnson. 
Director  of  Legislative  Services. 

Colonial  Bsfriosrateo  Transport. 

KnoxoiUe.  Tenn..  March  24, 1»tO. 

Senator  Ernest  Hollinos, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  owner  operators  we  strongly  object  to 
Senator  Cannon's  bill  nimiber  S.  2246  which 
proposed  deregulation  of  food  sttifl  hauling. 
Also  we  strongly  protest  the  bill's  proposal  to 
revoke  collective  rate  making  by  revoking 
the  anti-trust  Immunity  of  otir  rate  bu- 
reaus. Further,  we  are  desperately  concerned 
with  the  hearings  being  conducted  by  ICC 
Chairman  Oasklns  tomorrow  March  26 
which  is  aimed  at  destroying  our  fuel  sur- 
charge. Our  livelihood  is  Immediately  threat- 
ened by  these  and  other  bureaucratic  moves. 
Please  help  us  keep  our  fuel  surcharge  In 
Its  present  form  and  help  us  make  the  Senate 
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Ittee  aware  of  our  strenu- 
to  bill  number  2346. 


Donaldson.  George  Simpson. 
William  Simpson,  Hen- 
Lamar     McDanlel,     Gerald 
James  Beld,  Jr.,  Wendell  Bay, 
Adams,  Billy  Jackson,  Colle 
Gary  MacCady,  Donald  Cady, 
Tommy  Jordan.  Gerald 


<^  Biay,  1979,  found  that 

and  competition  would  be 

foods  were  deregulated. 

processed  foods  from  regu- 


persons  endorse  this  state- 


,  and  location : 
General  Poods,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Winn  Dixie,  Greenville, 


Munford,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
,  Munford.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
3olden  States,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Shapiro,  Augusta.  Ga. 
C<^nmerclal   Cold  Storage,  At- 

,  Commercial  Cold  Storage, 

Hormel,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Southern    Proeen    Poods. 


OuU  AUantlc,  Atlante,  Oa. 
Hardee   Pood   System, 
C. 

,  Salem  Carpet,  Rlngold.  Ga. 

,  World  Carpet,  Rlngold,  Oa. 

L  D  Brinkman.  Irving,  Tex. 

Ufscliultz.  AUen  Bros.  Meats,  Chl- 

Abato  Provisions,  Chicago,  ni. 
i  zteca  Pood  Product,  Chicago, 

Carl  Budding,  Chicago,  m. 
Chlappettl  Packing,  Chicago. 

JuTE^isky,  Chicago  Pood  Proces- 

Pulton  Lamb  Co..   Chicago, 

E.  W.  Knelp,  Chicago,  111. 
M-M  Provisions.  Chicago, 

,  Ed  Menlat  Meat,  Chicago, 

Nationwide  Meat,  Chicago, 

Party  Cookies.   Chicago. 

Tri-Mm  Packing,  Chicago, 

TYl-Men  Packing.  Chicago, 

Vienna  Sausage.  Chl- 


Rudy  Bothenbuehler.  Swiss  Colony,  Chi- 
cago. HI. 
fttricU  N.  Lara.   Wlnky  Pood.  Chicago. 

ni. 

Wally  BiUawa,  Stock  Yard  Packing,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

Jack  Cusack,  B.  O.  Packers,  Chicago,  HI. 

Ed  Toms,  Chinese  M&ld.  Chicago,  111. 

John  Arnold,  Troplcana,  Bradenton.  Pla. 

Eugene  Boudreau,  Preezer  Queen  Poods, 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

GUbert   Marthage,   General   Poods,   Avon, 

N.T.  y 

Edward  Harrod,  Southland  Prozen  Poods, 
Baker,  N.T. 

Robert  Moore,  Empire  Preezers  of  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Louis  J.  Zlenblec,  Henry  and  Henry,  Buf- 
falo. N.Y. 

Arthur  T.  Pause,  Merchants  C/S,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Anthony  W.  Richardson,  S.  M.  Pllcklnger 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Nelson  Goodrich,  Rich  Products  Corp.. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Ralph  Butterfield,  Sr..  Artie  Preezers,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Peter  BUtekoff,  Bison  Poods,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Bob  Propf,  Hormel,  Austin,  Minn. 

Cecil  Wolhler.  KIBPXL,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Gene  Sears,  Lykes  Pasco,  Dade  City,  Pla. 

Steve  King,  Adams  Packing,  Aubumdale, 
Pla. 

Ben  Hill  Griffin,  Jr.,  Ben  Hill  Griffin,  Inc., 
Frostproof,  Pla. 

Tom  Palvey,  P.  Lorillard,  Greensboro,  Pla. 

Bob  Ryan,  Jeno's  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Terrell  Mclhenny,  Goode  Brothers  Poultry, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

George  Schultz,  Orral  Kent,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  E.  Chandler,  Chandler's  Barbeque, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Robert  Naslatka,  Charles  Miller  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Charles  Pepper,  Table  Talk  Pies,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Ben  Harrison,  Knoxvllle  Poultry  and  Egg, 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

Bob  Agee.  Castleberry's,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Jim  Rucker,  Southeastern  Foods,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Charles  Scott,  White  Hotel  Supply,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

James  King,  Uebcr  Foods,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jack  Coogan,  Mr.  Frosty,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Hamn  Prtns,  Dutch  Quality  House,  Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Harry  Hopper,  Commercial  Cold  Storage, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Morgan  Bryan,  Chicago,  HI. 

R.  Leonard  Todd,  Reelfoot  Packing  Co., 
Union  City,  Tenn. 

Larry  Woods,  American  Packing  Co., 
BoonevUIe,  Miss. 

Billy  Glenn,  Charms  Candy  Co.,  Coving- 
ton, Tenn. 

Marvin  Tumlpseed,  Bryan  Packing  Co., 
West  Point,  Miss. 

Ron,  Consolidated  Marketing  Co.,  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Percy  Yoxmg,  Rudys,  Donelson,  Tenn. 

Judy  Bell.  Rudys,  Donelson,  Tenn. 

Tom  Christie,  Tennessee  Donut,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Martha  Myhand,  Good  Old  Days,  Little 
Rock.  Ark. 

Roger  Stelnbergen,  Odoms  Sausage,  Adalr- 
vllle,  Ky. 

Johnny  Stewart,  Byrons  BBQ,  Gallatin, 
Tenn. 

Jane  Nokes.  Noel  C/8,  Nashville.  T^nn. 

Russell  Gibbons,  Shoneys,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dana  Henderson,  Coleman  Sausage,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Cheryl  Roberts,  Kentucky  Sausage,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Marty  Upke,  Gourmet  Speciality,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

BUI  Austin,  Wholeule  Plna,  Nashville, 
TtaB. 


Jim  Lewis,  BAH  Quick  Foods,  Uttle  Bock. 
Ark. 

Peggy  N^ier,  Eszo  Meats,  N.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Carl  Raff,  Martha  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Earl  Hemdon,  The  Beef  House,  NasbvUle, 
Tenn. 

Charlie  Fowler,  Tennessee  Cartage,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Prank  G.  Mayo,  Mayo  Sausage,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Randy  SuUlvan,  Circle  L  Ranch,  Franklin,' 
Tenn. 

Ms.    Shirley   Madil,    Evans   Paklng,   Dade 
City,  Pla. 

Mrs.  Charles  Frost,  Citrus  Central,  Orlando, 
Pla. 

Mrs.  Donald  Dunlop,  Citrus  Central,  Or- 
lando, Pla. 

Mr.  Jeff  Bradner,  Citrus  Central,  Orlando, 
Pla. 

Mr.  Carol  Mulllns,  Lykes  Pasco,  Pkg.,  Dade 
City,  Fla. 

Robert  Burrouchs,  Lykes  Pasco,  Pkg.,  Dade 
City,  Pla. 

Cames  Unton.  Lykes  Pasco.  Pkg.,  Dade 
City.  Fla. 

Harold  P.  Cornell,  Southern  Fruit  Dlst., 
Orlando,  Fla. 

David  Nemltz,  Treesweet  Products,  Ft. 
Pierce,  Fla. 

William  McGlnnls,  Adamo  Cold  Storage, 
Tampa,  Pla. 

Connie  Barton.  Adamo  Cold  Storage, 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Joe  Collins,  Adamo  Cold  Storage,  Tampa, 
Pla. 

Ralph  Gay.  Southland  Frozen  Foods,  Plant 
City,  Pla. 

J.  I.  Gay,  Southland  Frozen  Foods,  Plant 
City.  Fla. 

Dick  Saterbo,  Colorado  Box  Meat,  Aubum- 
dale, Fla. 

Bryan  Staerbo,  Colorado  Box  Meat,  Au- 
bumdale, Fla. 

Al  Valdez.  Surfstde  Seafood,  Tampa,  Fla. 

DeUo  Rodrlgues,  Surfslde  Seafood,  Tampa, 
Pla. 

Larry  Glendenlng,  Mlcrolife  Technics,  Sar- 
asota, Fla. 

Mike  Everett,  Seabrook  Seafood,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

C.  A.  Wells,  Lykes  Brothers,  Plant  City,  Fla. 

Ben  Magahee,  Lykes  Brothers,  Plant  City, 
Pla. 

Jim  Kissell,  PlUsbury,  Fla. 

Willie  Pitch.  Miami.  Fla. 

Dick  Eckhard,  A.S.C.  Meats.  Miami.  Fla. 

Bruce  Rubin,  Max  Bauer  Meat  Packers, 
Miami,  Pla. 

Joyce  Bryant,  Richmond,  Va. 

Pat  Vanmarche,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Jennie  Treatron,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Cheryle  Belleff.  Miami,  Fla. 

Barbara  BCravetz,  Reedy  Forwarding,  BU- 
aml,  Fla. 

Alex  Shirreffs,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Lou  Adkinson.  Miami,  Fla. 

Charlie  Kiper,  Tupman  Thurlow,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Micky  Alvarez,  United  Beef  Packers,  Miami, 

Fla. 

Eddie  Smith,  Miami,  Fla. 

BUl  Romanosky.  Miami,  Fla. 

Eric  Martenez,  Miami,  Fla. 

Ariel  Melshor,  Miami,  Pla. 

Robert  Baker,  Miami,  Fla. 

Sal  Gary.  Miami.  Fla. 

Bob  Watson,  Standard  Brands,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

A.  Edward  Lee,  SUndard  Brands,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Harold  Covey,  Anderson  CUyton,  Jackson- 
ville, lU. 

PhU  Oregowltz,  Hunter  Packing,  E.  St. 
Louis,  ni. 

Oary  Malachak,  Swift  Packing.  E.  St.  Louis, 

m. 

Diana  Brooks,  Golden  Dipt.  E.  St.  Louis,  IB. 
Sue  Costa,  Raskus  Dairy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Marlene  Perry.  Sun  Mark  Candy,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 

Jerry  Uvlngston,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jim  Joiner,  Gullport,  Miss. 

MoUey  Plorez,  New  Orleans  Cold  Storage, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dorsl  Wilson,  New  Orleans  Cold  Storage, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Robert  Change,  New  Orleans  Cold  Storage, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Joe  Berthelot,  Colonial,  Gramercy,  La. 

Lottie  Anderson,  Standard  Brands,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Bill  Purcell,  Armour,  Brttt,  Iowa. 

Bin  Burke,  Burke  Marketing,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Jim  Gallegan,  Perry,  Iowa. 

Jerry  Turryvlll,  Menonomle,  Wis. 

Claude  Wooten,  World  Carpet,  Dalton,  Ga. 

Diane  Williamson,  Dalton,  Ga. 

Oene  Hensen,  Salem  Carpet,  Ringgold,  Oa. 

John  H.  Altbom.  Winter  Garden  Co.,  Bells, 
Tenn. 

Bobby  Beare,  Beare  Cold  Storage,  Jackson 
and  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

Jim  Rube,  Mid  South,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Harry  Scbuetter,  Armour  Processed  Meat 
Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dennis  Piatt,  Orlando  Fla. 

Robert  Petzlaff,  Chicago,  HI. 

Raymond  J.  White,  U.S.  Cold  Storage, 
Lyons,  111. 

Robert  BJerke,  Chef  Reddy  Midwest,  Inc., 
Clark,  S.  Dak. 

Kathy  Sletten,  International  Co-op,  Grand 
Porks,  N.  Dak. 

Robert  Stefanaccl,  Goldberger  Poods,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Doug  Henry,  Hygrade  Poods,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Daniel  Lorusson  Tbe  Nestle  Co.,  Inc.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

Glen  Merritt,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

John  Lehmann  Banquet  Foods  Corp.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Ray  Bemal,  Banquet  Poods  Corp.,  St.  Louis, 

ISO. 

A.  B.  (Bert)  Brennecke,  The  Sunmaker 
Companies,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Leroy  Nagel,  MBPXL  Corp.,  Friona. 

Joe  Gregg,  MBPXL  Corp.,  Main  view,  Tex. 

Loy  G.  Jones,  MBPXL  Corp.,  Rockport,  Mo. 

Mike  Kretser,  Doekocll  Sausage.  Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 

Phil  Fookes,  E.  J.  Kahn's  &  Sons,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Robert  L.  Oadbols,  Swift  &  Co.,  Diunas, 
Tex. 

Ron  Naflozlgger,  ConsoUdated  Marketing, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

Ken  Andrews,  Monfort  Foods,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Paul  Braddy,  Eastern  Dlst.,  JacksonvUle, 
Fla. 

Charlie  Intravaia,  Uncle  Charlies  Sand- 
wich, Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Tom  Bebam,  Atalanta  Corp.,  New  Torit, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Digney,  Congoleum,  8.  Kemey,  N.J. 

Don  Labosslaar,  Deran,  E.  Boston,  Mass. 

Art  Carolln,  Henry  Heidi,  N.  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Fred  Calderton,  Action  Tungstriun  E. 
Brtmswlck,  N.J. 

Ron  Leeper,  R.  M.  Palmer,  W.  Reading, 
Pa. 
I.  Zankel,  Topps  Gum,  Duryea,  Pa. 

B.  Morrow,  Worcester  Boneless,  Worcester 
Mass. 

Stan  Zak,  Holland  House,  Richfield,  N.J. 
Sandy  Hager,  M  &  M  Mara,  Ellzabethtown. 
Pa. 

Al  Lazar,  Un.  Paul,  PbUadelphla,  Pa. 

Joey  KlaussoUelker,  Seabrook  Farms,  Sea- 
brook,  N.J. 

Clem  MUler,  Equity  Meats.  PDlcroft,  Pa. 

Ken  Scheffel,  Del  Monte,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jean  Thompson,  Duffy  Mott,  Aspers,  Pa. 

Steve  SvMTas,  George  Anthas  Co.,  New  York, 
N.T. 

Charles  Walker,  Arlstan  Airline  Catering, 
Wrightstown.  N.J. 


Pete  Donnl,  Amamsa,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lawrence  Latkln,  Best  Provisions,  Newark. 
NX 

Mike  Midler,  Bee  Natural  Fds.,  Burgenfleld. 
NJ. 

Bob  Laxirie.  Specialty,  Marysvllle.  Pa. 

Terry  Martin,  New  Albany,  N.Y. 

Cliff  Juckett,  LoulsvlUe  Freezer  Center. 
Louisville. 

Lee  Mason,  Prestige  Donuts,  Cincinnati, 
Obio. 

Paul  Miller,  Roman  Meal  Company,  De- 
catur, Ind. 

Edgar  Bright,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Thomas  E.  Halle,  Growers  &  Shippers 
League  of  Pla.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

This  wire  has  been  sponsored  by  Refrig- 
erated Transport  Co.,  Inc. 

U.8.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  14, 1980. 

Deab  Coixeacue:  The  Senate  will  soon  con- 
sider S.  2245,  the  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act 
of  1980. 1  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete food  and  edible  products  from  the  ex- 
panded agricultural  exemption. 

Service  reliabiUty  wlU  deteriorate  if  this 
provision  is  enacted.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  recall  the  complaints  from  farmers, 
truckers,  and  retailers  during  the  independ- 
ent truckers'  strike  last  summer.  In  South 
Carolina,  tbe  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  were 
rotting  in  tbe  fields  while  the  truckers  were 
out  blockading  the  highways.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  cherries  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
to  potatoes  in  Maine,  to  fruit  cmd  vegetables 
In  California,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

The  deregulation  of  processed  foods  also 
means  that  published  rates  will  no  longer 
exist.  More  importantly,  shippers,  regardless 
of  size,  will  not  be  afforded  transportation 
rates  that  are  non-discriminatory  and  non- 
prejudicial. 

It  is  because  of  these  two  factors.  Insta- 
bility of  service  and  rates,  that  associations 
and  companies,  such  as  tbe  following,  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

National  Meat  Association. 

Transportation  Association  of  America. 

George  A.  Hormel  &  Company. 

Oscar  Mayer  &  Company. 

Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc. 

The  Nestle  Company. 

Land  C  Frost,  Inc. 

The  National  Small  Business  Association. 

The  National  Farmers  Union. 

Union  Packing  Company  of  Omaha. 

Selected  Meat  Company. 

Awrey  Bakeries,  Inc. 

Hygrade  Pood  Products. 

Potato  Transportation  Service. 

Tampa  Maid  Sea  Products,  Inc. 

Jim  Dormany  Brokerage. 

Lykes  Pasco  Packing  Company. 

Hyplalns  Dressed  Beef,  Inc. 

■loan  of  Arc  Company. 

Adding  processed  foods  to  the  list  of  ex- 
empt commodities  will  not  reduce  food  prices. 
You  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  regu- 
lated carrier  in  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee,  dra- 
matically Illustrating  this  point.  A  bag  of 
groceries  was  purchased,  including  bananas, 
frozen  waffles,  strip  steak,  ground  beef,  fro- 
zen cake,  frozen  orange  ]ulce,  grape  Juice, 
freeze-drled  coffee,  baby  formula  and  cheese. 
The  total  retail  cost  was  (25.78;  the  total 
regulated  motor  carrier  transportation  cost 
for  these  items  was  37<  or  1.5  percent  of 
the  total  retail  price.  Can  anyone  logically 
assume  in  light  of  the  current  economic 
climate  that  the  deregulation  of  truck  trans- 
portation of  processed  food  would  reduce  the 
transportation  charge  by  even  one  penny? 

Further  evidence  that  exempting  truck 
transportation  of  processed  foods  will  not 
reduce  prices  is  found  in  the  December,  1979, 
Producer  Price  Index  (PPI)  and  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  figures.  The  PPI  of  regu- 
lated transportation  of  food  products  was 
13.3  points  below  that  for  exempt  farm  com- 
modities:   the  CPI   for  regulated  transpor- 


tation of  proceaaed  fruits  and  vagetablas  was 
15.1  points  lower  than  exempt  freah  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Two  recent  (Pebnuu7  18,  1980)  shlpmfsnts 
comparable  in  weight  and  distance,  from 
norida  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  are  illustratlTS 
of  this  coat  differential.  The  tranapmtatlon 
cost  of  exempt  fresh  fruit  was  $1,888.69:  for 
a  regulated  processed  frooen  juice  shipmant. 
the  transportation  cost  was  $1.4924)4. 

Neither  are  there  any  "benefiU"  to  tbe  In- 
dependent truck  operator  in  deregulating 
processed  food,  l^o  the  contrary,  it  would 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  truck  owner- 
operators  who  now  transport  tbes^  cnmmnd- 
itles.  Today  these  operators  who  are  tiana- 
portlng  regulated  commodltlea.  IncliMlIng 
processed  food,  have  a  mechanism  to  re- 
coup the  escalating  oosta  of  fuel.  Tbe  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  requirement 
that  the  increased  fuel  cost  must  be  Imme- 
diately passed  on  the  owner -operator  by  tbe 
regulated  carriers  would  be  abrogated  toy 
deregulation  of  truck  movements  of  proc- 
essed food.  This  accounts  for  the  opposition 
to  this  section  in  S.  2245,  and  the  support 
for  my  amendment,  by  tbe  following: 

Owner-Operators  Independent  Drivers  As- 
sociation of  America. 

South  Dakota  Independent  Truckers  Aaao- 
ciatlon. 

Oklahoma  'Independent  Owner-Operators 
Association. 

Western  Montana  Independent  Truckers 
Association. 

Michigan  Owner-Operators  and  Drivers 
Association. 

Independent  Truckers  Assodatlon  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Pacific  Coast  Owner-Operators  Aaaodatlon. 

Greater  Chicago  Independent  Truckers  As- 
sociation. 

National  Independent  Truckers  Unity 
Council. 

Alabama  Independent  Truckers  Associa- 
tion. 

Associated  Independent  Track  Owner- 
Operators,  Inc. 

Florida  Owner-Operators  and  Drivers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fraternal  Association  of  Steel  Haulers. 

Independent  Truckers  Association  of  the 
Northern  Plains. 

Midwest  Truckers  Association. 

National  Coimcil  of  Independent  Truckers. 

Prop>onents  of  tbe  food  and  edible  prod- 
ucts exemption  also  contend  that  the  ex- 
emption would  not  adversely  affect  regulated 
transportation.  However,  the  facts  prove 
otherwise.  According  to  the  Census  of  Trans- 
portation (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce), 
the  regulated  raU  and  motor  carrier  systems 
transport  64  percent  of  the  processed  food, 
totaling  more  than  200  million  tons  In  1979. 
For  the  regulated  motor  carrier  system  alone, 
processed  food  accounts  for  78  mllllwn  toau 
anniially,  or  21  percent  of  the  system's  total 
tonnage.  It  also  accounts  for  $4  billion  of  the 
industry's  total  1979  revenues  of  $41  billion. 
Because  of  its  effect,  the  Association  at 
American  Railroads,  the  Freight  Porwarden 
Institute,  and  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations and  its  60  state  trucking  associa- 
tions support  my  anoendment. 

I  urge  your  support  for  my  antendment 
and  welcome  your  cosponaorshlp.  If  you 
would  like  to  coeponsor  this  amendment,  or 
If  you  have  any  questions,  please  oontaet  me 
or  Ralph  Everett  of  my  staff  at  40861. 
Sincerely, 

EaifEST  F.  Hoixiwaa. 

Bir.  CANNON,  hb.  Preeldent,  I  yidd 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  PresJdait,  I  listened 
to  some  of  this  debate  while  I  was  visit- 
ing with  some  truckers  from  Kansas. 
They  have  firmly  held  views,  which  they 
have  a  right  to  have.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  been  visiting  with  everybody 
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Second,  this  exempticm  will  increase 
fuel  efficiency  by  permitting  processed 
goods  to  be  hauled  back  to  farm  country 
after  the  trucks  have  delivered  the  un- 
processed goods  to  market.  This  "back- 
haul" ability  will  reduce  much  of  the 
notorious  waste  in  the  transportation  of 
farm  commodities. 

Third,  the  exemption,  as  I  see  it,  will 
probably  reduce  the  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  these  products.  A  number  of 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  this  has  happened  when  com- 
modities were  deregulated  in  the  past.  I 
am  not  convinced  it  should  be  different 
now. 

Finally,  service  for  farmers  and  proc- 
essors should  improve.  The  same  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  studies  Indicate  that 
routing  and  delivery  became  more  flex- 
ible and  delivery  times  were  reduced  for 
exempted  commodities. 

The  farmers,  ranchers,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen I  have  spoken  with  favor  this 
exemption.  I  must  assume  that  they 
know  what  is  best  for  them.  And  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  regulated  truckers 
of  my  State  cannot  make  a  go  of  it  in 
an  unregulated  environment.  They  have 
established  customers.  I  am  just  not  con- 
vinced that  they  will  all  go  under.  They 
will  have  to  compete,  but  that  is  not 
foreign  to  our  economic  system. 

I  just  suggest  that  on  balance  I  sup- 
port the  Stevenson  amendment  and  I 
oppose  the  efforts  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  yield  back  any  time  I  might  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  respond  to  the  charge  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  ad  in  the 
Washington  Post  is  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  food  costs,  first,  let  us  be  seri- 
ous; that  ad  is  based  upon  some  very 
high-cost  items.  This  is,  I  just  wish  to 
state,  not  coffee.  It  is  based  upon  items 
where  transportation  is  a  relatively 
smaller  part  of  the  costs. 

Second,  if  indeed  the  transportation 
of  food  is  so  cheap,  why  do  the  American 
Retail  Grocers  Association  and  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  support 
the  bill  and  oppose  the  amendment? 

The  last  refugee.  I  suppose,  of  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  that  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  does  not  know 
what  it  is  talking  about,  and  it  Is  an 
argument,  I  suppose,  we  all  use  to  try 
to  discredit  opposition. 

I  am  not  going  to  look  behind  how 
the  National  Federatioi  of  Independent 
Business  came  to  its  conclusion.  It  has 
over  600  000  members.  It  has  a  perma- 
nent full-time  paid,  and  I  find  qualified, 
staff  here. 

We  have  recently  received  postcards  in 
the  last  3  or  4  days  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  re- 
iterating their  position. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wants  to  say  they  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  they  do  not  imder- 
stand  their  members,  it  was  a  stacked 
questionnaire   and  their   members  are 


too  dumb  to  understand  it.  that  is  his 
business. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  If  I  wanted  to 
know  what  the  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness was  I  would  be  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  people  who  speak  for  them,  and  if 
they  do  not  speak  for  them  very  long  they 
will  not  hold  those  positions  very  long. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  pro- 
long this  debate. 

I  do  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
rural  communities  will  not  be  hurt.  They 
will  he  aided  by  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  regulated  carriers  do  not  serve 
these  communities.  They  only  serve  some 
20  percent  of  their  transportation  re- 
quirements. They  are  served  by  exempt 
carriers,  and  the  exempt  carriers,  be- 
cause of  excessive  Government  regula- 
tion, run  empty  28  percent  of  the  time. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  miles  of 
exempt  carriers  are  empty. 

What  this  provision  In  the  bill  does  is 
to  reduce  exempt  carrier's  empty  miles, 
lowering  their  transportation  costs,  sav- 
ing energy,  and  providing  better  services 
to  rural  communities  and  to  fanners,  and 
ultimately  to  the  consumers  through  low- 
er transportation  prices. 

As  the  distinguished  maimgers  of  the 
bill  have  mentioned,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  the  regulated  carriers 
from  continuing  to  serve  the  small  com- 
munities or  any  other  commimitles.  They 
will  just  have  to  compete  for  the  business 
and  the  competition  could  produce  lower 
costs  for  shippers  and  ultimately  for 
consumers ;  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened every  time  the  list  of  exempted 
agricultural  commodities  has  been  ex- 
panded In  the  past. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  does  not  re- 
store the  existing  law.  It  narrows  the 
present  exemption  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  status  quo, 
as  inflationary  and  as  costly  as  that  is, 
this  amendment  would  make  matters 
worse.  The  amendment  should  be  de- 

Mr.  HOLUNQS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  collea.gue  from 
Nevada,  the  chairman,  that  my  amend- 
ment only  eliminates  the  language  added 
by  Senator  Stevenson  in  committee.  The 
staff  was  just  about  to  tell  me  the  ration- 
ale. It  gets  into  poultry.  I  know  we  did 
not  do  that.  All  I  did  was  take  my 
amendment  which  was  very  simple  and 
was  read  and  quoted,  and  it  says  on 
page  11,  line  2  that  we  put  the  word  "all." 
We  elimiiuite  (c)  on  lines  3,  4,  and  5, 
which  was  the  added  Stevenson  lan- 
guage, and  then  we  relettered  (D)  (2)  (c) 
on  line  6.  So  the  whole  Intent  was  not 
that  they  all  foimd  that  scoundrel,  "He 
has  not  only  gone  and  taken  away  the 


Stevenson  language,  be  has  gotten  into 
the  poultry  thing  and  oh  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  is." 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
not  deal  in  this  very  serious  case  that  we 
have  here  by  trying  to  put  words  and 
intent  that  was  not  there  and  Is  not 
covered. 

I  differ  with  that  Interpretation.  I  sim- 
ply and  solely  removed  the  Stevenson 
language.  That  is  all  I  did,  and  we  voted 
on  that  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  simply  and  solely  said  that  the  Na- 
tional Federation,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
The  Senator  used  the  expression — ^not 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina — that 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  not  go- 
ing to  go  in  behind.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  had  done.  I  went  in  behind,  and  I 
respect  this  outstanding  organization 
and  I  like  them  and  I  wondered  how 
they  could  get  that  conclusion  and  then 
when  they  put  that  language  in  there  in 
taking  that  poll  they  are  not  going  to 
change  the  poll  and  they  put  in  there, 
"The  ICC  requirements  are  arbitrary  and 
restricted  people  from  going  into  busi- 
ness. This  is  alien  to  American  free  en- 
terprise. Success  in  the  marketplace 
should  be  the  only  test  of  service  need." 

If  I  did  not  know  something  about 
trucking  and  the  history  of  the  motor 
carrier  industry  in  this  country,  I  would 
vote  for  that.  That  is  my  point.  I  did  not 
say  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing.  I  said,  on  the  contrary,  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  TTiey  knew,  my 
dear  friend,  exactly  what  they  were  do- 
ing. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  history.  TTie 
goals  of  regulation,  as  pointed  out  in 
1934  and  as  taken  ipso  facto,  word  for 
word,  are :  "One,  to  minimize  duplication 
of  facilities  anri  services." 

What  the  Stevenson  amendment  did 
was  Immediately  duplicate  these  areas 
that  are  being  served.  They  are  regu- 
lated. There  is  an  obligation.  And  there 
are  good  carriers  and  good  equipment 
properly  Insured,  safe  drivers,  and 
everything  else. 

But  now  you  are  going  to  duplicate  It. 
You  are  not  expanding  the  business.  You 
say  a  different  group  is  going  to  carry. 

"Two,  to  have  a  transportation  system 
which  Is  well  organized  and  functions  in 
an  orderly,  dependable  way  rather  than 
one  which  is  unstable,  uncertain,  and  a 
breeder  of  discrimination." 

Therein  is  what  they  had  found.  They 
wanted  to  prevent  that. 

After  they  had  tried  unregulated  com- 
petition that  Senators  who  have  not 
made  a  living  all  of  a  sudden  now  have 
now  discovered,  politically  I  say. 

"Three,  a  system  that  is  responsible," 
and  that  is  the  way  it  has  grown  In  a 
very  responsible  way  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  why  all  the  users  are 
100  percent  for  It,  and  they  can  see  that 
danger. 

"Pour,  a  system  that  is  financially 
stable  and  has  good  credit." 

Go  up  to  Pittsburgh  and  ask  the  Mack 
Truck  Co.  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
they  have  of  the  unregulated  pickup 
overnight  hauling  that  is  sitting  there. 
They  could  not  estimate  out,  and  they 


did  not  have  the  equipment,  they  did  not 
have  the  experience  and  the  knowledge- 
ability,  and  that  equipment  is  gone.  Once 
that  cost  of  gas  went  up  they  just  turned 
it  back  in — millions  of  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor)  .  The  time  under  the  amendment 
allowed  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  expired. 

The  Senator  does  have  time  on  the 
bill. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  utilize  time 
remaining  imder  the  bill? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  do  not. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  and  I  were 
trying  to  bring  It  to  a  vote  and  we  are 
trying  to  move  along.  There  are  other 
amendments.  I  think  this  one  has  been 
well  debated. 

I  only  plead  with  my  colleagues  that  it 
was  totally  unfounded.  It  was  voted  on 
in  the  committee,  one  time  8  to  8  and 
finally  two  more  times,  and  it  passed  I 
think  10  to  5.  We  never  did  have  the 
background  and  we  had  inaccurate  in- 
formation at  the  particular  time.  Now  we 
begin  to  understand.  It  is  not  3  percent, 
my  dear  friends.  It  is  over  10  percent.  It 
is  over  20  percent  of  the  tonnage  and  it 
is  real,  and  we  are  not  addressing  here 
the  confusion  between  foods  processed. 
To  those  who  are  not  in  the  business  it 
sounds  technical  and  confusing.  But 
mind  you  me  they  all  know  what  it  is  and 
what  the  cost  covers,  and  it  has  to  cover, 
and  there  is  a  little  booklet  of  all  the 
thousands  of  items  that  are  exempted 
and  the  people  in  the  industry  and  the 
trade  and  the  traffic  managers  and  all  of 
those  who  Invest  know.  And  you  do  not 
buy  a  rig  overnight  just  for  $5,000.  They 
are  all  $50,000  or  more  right  now. 
You  do  not  get  a  driver  imless  he  is  re- 
sponsible. It  is  very  expensive  and  it  is 
very,  very  competitive,  and  the  small 
towns,  like  the  Roadwav,  the  Waterbury 
example,  and  all  the  small  towns  are 
pleading  because  they  have  that  good 
service  now  and  they  do  not  want  just 
like  they  closed  down  Savannah,  closed 
down  Charleston,  and  closed  down  Nor- 
folk. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman 
does  not  want  to  go  back  to  it,  but  I  am 
living  with  it.  They  closed  us  down.  Do 
not  give  me  rhetoric  about  tomatoes  and 
tomato  soup,  and  potatoes  and  potato 
chips,  and  hogs  and  hams. 

When  you  have  not  ever  run  a  business 

out  here,  and  the  business  people  who  are 

in  it  say  "No,"  that  is  not  going  to  work. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  30  seconds. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  amendment 
Is  clear.  The  bill  rewrites  the  exemption 
section  of  the  statute,  and  the  Rollings 
amendment,  perhaps  inadvertently,  im- 
poses new  regulations  upon  300  com- 
modities not  now  regulated. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
struck  the  Stevenson  language.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  to  that?  Read  the  amend- 
ment. Will  the  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate's  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  llie  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 


The  leglsIatiTe  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  11.  line  3.  Inaert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Insert  the  word  "or." 
that  Is  the  first  change. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  11,  strike  lines  S  tbroagb  6. 

Mr.  ROUJNOS.  That  is  the  Steren- 

son  language. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
On  page  11,  line  6,  strike  "(D)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(C)." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  There  you  go,  that  is 
all  we  did.  just  exactly  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  added  in  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  which  we  elimi- 
nate. 

•  Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  SenatOT  Roixihos'  amendment 
to  delete  processed  foods  from  an  ex- 
panded agricultural  exemption  as  caa- 
tained  in  S.  2245. 

My  opposition  to  exempting  processed 
foods  from  regulation  Is  twofold  and 
goes  more  to  the  issue  of  "due  process" 
and  "fair  trial"  than  the  subject  of  reg- 
ulatory reform  of  the  truckliig  industry. 
First,  this  exemption  distorts  the  ori- 
ginal intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  The  original 
agricultural  exemption  was  included  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  farmer  and 
others  to  haul  unprocessed  agricultural 
products  or  livestock  to  and  from  the 
market. 

Exempting  the  farmer's  hauling  his 
products  to  marketplace  or  to  processing 
points  made  sense,  and  still  does.  But 
to  allow  the  transportation  of  processed 
foods  on  an  exempt  basis  seems  a  genu- 
ine perversion  of  the  original  congres- 
sional intent. 

While  the  original  exemption  of 
"farm-to-market"  transportation  is 
clearly  indicated  in  legislative  blstcRy, 
the  act  itself  unfortunately  does  not 
state  this.  But  had  Congress  intended 
the  carriers  ot  origmally  exempt  farm 
products  to  enter  generally  into  other 
areas  of  transportation,  surely  it  would 
have  so  provided. 

I  submit  that  this  expansion  of  exempt 
commodities  dilutes  without  Justifica- 
tion the  businesses  of  carriers  which  are 
already  suffering  under  a  distorted  ver- 
sion of  the  "farm-to-market"  concei>t. 
The  fact  that  the  ICX:  itself  repeatedly 
but  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  Con- 
gress close  this  loophole,  serves  to  sup- 
port the  original  intent. 

I  regret  that  this  expanded  exemp- 
tion— which  in  my  view  raises  serious 
questions  of  health,  safety  and  service — 
does  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  fully  de- 
veloped record.  The  amendment  was  only 
introduced  at  the  committee's  markup, 
and  the  so-called  evidence  of  Its  impact 
on  regulated  carriers  provided  by  the  ICC 
and  DOT  is  extremely  suspect. 

Indeed,  the  spur  for  this  amendment 
seems  to  be  more  "aftertbougbt"  than 
"economic  realism."  It  seems  to  be  based 
more  on  a  quarrel  with  the  list  of  exempt 
commodities,  rather  than  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impact  on  both  regulated  and 
non-regulated  carriers. 

Processed  foods  should  be  deleted  from 
the  agricultural  exemptiOQ.* 
Mr.   HEINZ   subsequently   said:    Mr. 
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condition  exists  on  this 
of  a  beneficial  ownership 

disclosed  in  my  annxial 

in  a  processed  food 

the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  of 


clerk  called  the  roll, 
(when    his    name    was 


(when    his    name    was 

:  ^resident,  on  this  vote  I 

the  Senator  from  Qeor- 

;■).  If  he  were  present 

would  vote  "yea."  If  I 

to  vote.  I  would  vote 

I,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

'.  I  announce  that  the 

Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 

Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 

M-   from   Alaska    (Mr. 

Senator  frmn  Massachu- 

),  the  Senator  from 

.  MoTifiHAH) ,  the  Senator 

(Mr.  RmsLK),  and  the 

CSeorgia   (Bi«r.  Talmadgs) 

absent. 

a^ounce  that  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Braolet)  is  ab- 
business. 


Jeisey 


f]<Mn 

tllB 


rs.  I  announce  that  the 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Dm- 
Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  PussLKK)  are  nec- 


a  onounce  that,  if  present 
Senator  from  Illinois 
^ould  vote  "nay." 

OFFICER     (Mr. 
anyone  in  the  Cham- 
vote  who  has  not  voted? 
vas  announced — yeas  39, 
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fo  lows: 

(BoDc^U  Vote  No.  7S  Lag.] 
TXAS— 39 
Baueua  ^yrd.  Robert  C.  Danforth 

Bajrta  <iocliran  Durkln 

<  ohen  bglaton 

Boachwlts  ( iiknaton  Bson 

Bunlick  t^ulTtr  Omm 


Olenn 

Long 

Nelson 

Hatcb 

McOoTem 

Bandolpta 

Heflin 

Magnuson 

Sarbanes 

Helms 

M.*hl.. 

Sasaer 

RInlllnp 

Stevens 

Inouye 

ICelcber 

Stewart 

Morgan 

Stone 

I«xalt 

Muskle 
NATP— 47 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Huddleston 

Riblooff 

BelUnon 

Humphrey 

Both 

Bentsen 

Javlts 

Schmltt 

Byrd. 

Jepaen 

Schwelker 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cktmon 

Kassebaimi 

Staff  ort 

Ctamfee 

Leahy 

Stennls 

ChUes 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Church 
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Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Port 

Nunn 

WaUop 

Ooldwster 

Packwood 

Warner 

Hart 

Pell 

Welcker 

Hatfield 

Pioxmire 

WUUams 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Young 

ANSWERED  •■PRESENT"—! 

Hetnz 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Biden,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 12 


Baker 

Durenberger 

Percy 

Bradley 

Oravel 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

DeConcinl 

Moynlhan 

Talmadge 

So  Mr.  HoLLiNGs'  amendment  (UP  No. 
1038)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Caiair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

UP   AMXNDMKNT    NO.    103S 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  mandatory  Insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  bill  In  order  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  non-regulated  carriers 
and  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion the  discretion  to  set  the  minimiiTn 
Umits) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1039. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  66,  beginning  with  line  33,  strike 
sections  301  and  303  of  the  bill  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

IKST7RAKCX 

Sk.  301.  Section  109a7(a)(l)  of  tlUe  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"approved  by  the  Commission."  and  sub- 
stituting "approved  by  the  Commission,  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to 
the  provlslona  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1980. 


MmiMTJM   rm AMCIAL   BSSPONBIBILITT   K» 

SK.  203.  (a)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1980.  tiUe  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  119.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  reg- 
ulations to  reqiUre  minimal  levels  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  sufficient  to  satisfy  llabU- 
ity  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, covering  pubUc  liabUlty,  property 
damage,  and  environmental  restoration  for 
the  transpiortation  of  property  for  hire  by 
commercial   motor  vehicle. 

"Sac.  130.  Each  person  transporting  or 
offering  to  transport  (1)  hazardous  materials, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  (2)  oil  or  haz- 
ardous substances,  as  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  or  (3)  hazardous  wastes  as  defined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  cargo  tanks,  portable 
tanks,  or  hopper -type  vehicles,  with  capaci- 
ties in  excess  of  3,600  watar  gallons,  drawn 
or  driven  by  a  commercial  motor  vehicle,  in 
interstate  or  intrastate  commerce,  shall 
maintain  levels  of  fliuuicial  responsibility 
sufficient  to  satisfy  liability  amounts  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Financial  re- 
sponsibility may  be  established  by  any  one, 
or  any  combination  of  the  following  methods 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary:  evidence  of  in- 
surance, guarantee,  surety  bond,  or  qualifica- 
tion as  a  self -Insurer.  Any  bond  filed  shall 
be  issued  by  a  bonding  company  authorized 
to  do  business  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish,  by  regulation,  meth- 
ods and  procedures  to  asstire  compliance 
with  this  section.". 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  TYansportation  shall  report  to  Congress 
upon  the  regulations,  promulgated  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  describe  the 
various  levels  of  financial  responsibility 
mandated  and  the  rationale  for  selecting  the 
final  limits.  The  Secretary  shall  also  include 
an  estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  regulations 
upon  the  safety  of  motor  vehicle  transpor- 
tation, the  economic  condition  of  the  motor 
carrier  indtistry,  and  the  ability  of  the  in- 
surance industry  to  provide  the  designated 
coverage.  The  Secretary  shall  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  need  for  fur- 
ther legislation  related  to  levels  of  financial 
responsibiUty,  including  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  minimum  statutory  levels  should  be 
required. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  will  not  proceed  until 
there  is  order  in  the  Chamber.  Will  S«i- 
ators  please  take  their  conversations  to 
the  cloakroom? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  deal  with  mandatory  insurance  re- 
quirements for  motor  carriers.  As  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  recall,  when  we  were  marking  up  the 
bill  in  the  final  minutes  of  the  markup 
session,  we  included  in  the  bill  some  pro- 
visions that  set  mandatory  financial  re- 
sponsibility limits  for  motor  carriers 
operating  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  as  well  as  motor  carriers  of 
any  sort  transporting  hazardous  mate- 
rials. 

I  was  ideased  to  be  associated  with 
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these  amoidments,  tmd  still  am  because 
I  believe  that  they  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest insofar  as  mandatory  insurance  is 
one  means  of  assuring  higher  standards 
of  safety  in  the  industry.  However,  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  Commerce 
Committee  action  and  Senate  floor  ac- 
tion. I  have  become  increasingly  c<hi- 
cemed  by  Information  that  I  have  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  this  particular  is- 
sue. I  am  most  concerned  about  the  very 
strong  objections  which  appear  to  be 
unanimous  coming  from  the  insurance 
industry  with  regard  to  these  provisions 
of  $2  million  general  and  $5  million 
hazardous  materials. 

T^e  insurance  industry  as  a  whole, 
and  many  individual  companies  In 
particular,  have  made  it  very  clear  that 
these  lUgh  mandatory  insurance  require- 
ments may  be  unworkable.  The  overrid- 
ing concern  is  a  serious  doubt  that  all 
of  the  insurance  companies  in  this  coun- 
try may  not  have  the  combined  reserve 
powers  to  write  as  much  Insurance  as 
presently  required  in  this  bill.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  existing  car- 
riers would  no  longer  be  able  to  be  in- 
sured under  the  limits  established  in 
the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  some  of  the  correspondence  we 
have  received  on  this  issue  from  the  in- 
surance industry  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Quite  honestly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  that  we  have  near- 
ly enough  infcMination  at  the  present 
time  to  set  a  statutory  minimum  level 
of  insurance  fOT  all  motor  carriers. 
Iliere  are  so  many  different  situations 
in  which  more  insurance  might  be  re- 
quired than  other  situations  that  it 
seems  virtually  incumbent,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  far  more  extensive  hearings  on 
this  subject,  to  delegate  the  resp<xisibili- 
ty  of  determining  minimum  liabiUty 
amounts  to  the  agency  with  the  most  ex- 
pertise to  do  so.  In  this  case,  I  beUeve 
this  is  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  committee. 

During  the  committee  markup,  Sen- 
ator Hefun  raised  a  point  that  I  beUeve 
is  quite  good.  That  is,  if  minimum  insur- 
ance requirements  are  good  for  regulated 
carriers,  they  should  also  be  in  the  pub- 
lic into-est  for  nonregulated  for-hire  car- 
riers. Hence,  my  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  mandate  for  minimum  liability 
insurance  to  all  carriers,  whether  regu- 
lated or  unregulated. 

Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  in  this 
amendment  to  extend  the  mandatwy  In- 
surance coverage  to  all  carriers,  both 
regulated  and  unregulated,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  the  discretion  to  set  the  mintnuim 
limits.  I  fun  also  prcHxwing  that  the  Sec- 
retary report  back  to  the  Congress  within 
1  year  to  describe  the  various  levels  of 
financial  responsibility  mandated  under 
the  new  regulations.  I  would  expect  that 
the  Secretary  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  further  legislation  and  suggest 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  he  believes  spe- 
cific statutory  levels  should  be  desig- 
nated. 


Mr.  President.  I  bdlere  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  provision  currently  In 
the  bill  calling  for  the  $2  and  $5  million 
minimiims  has  received  the  very  sharp 
criticism  from  both  shippers  and  small 
motor  carriers  who  would  be  hurt  the 
most.  I  would  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  take  Into  account  in 
promulgating  these  regulations  the 
strong  intent  of  the  Congress  to  have 
levels  of  insurance  that  will  best  assure 
safe  transportation  throughout  this 
country.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials.  That  is  why  there  is  a  separate 
section  requiring  mandatory  insurance 
for  any  carrier  hauling  hazardous  mate- 
rials. Clearly,  the  limits  for  a  hauler  of 
hazardous  materials  should  be  higher 
than  those  of  nondangerous  cargoes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  r^terate  one 
very  important  point  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  entire  matter  and  that  is 
the  safety  of  the  motoring  public.  It  has 
been  this  Senator's  intent  throughout 
the  consideration  of  this  issue  that  a 
strong  insurance  provision  in  this  bUl 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that 
we  protect  the  motoring  pubUc  as  well 
as  the  motor  carrier.  The  intoit  of  this 
amendment  is  clear  but  I  want  to  stress 
to  the  Secretary,  and  ask  for  the  chair- 
man's concurrence,  that  by  giving  the 
Department  of  Transportation  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  provision  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation or  the  agency  can  ignore  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  on  this  issue. 

This  body  believes  that  the  insurance 
of  the  public  safety  throus^  the  requir- 
ing of  financial  responsibility  at  levels 
indicative  of  tiie  cargo  is  critically  im- 
portant. Furthermore,  these  rates  should 
be  retained  at  least  at  the  $300,000  per 
incident  level  currently  required.  As  the 
manager  of  the  bill  knows,  it  was  this 
Senator  who,  in  committee,  moved  for  a 
$1  million  minimum  per  accident  Uabil- 
ity  policy.  This  was  primarily  to  address 
safety  meastires  and  protection  for  the 
driving  public.  I  am  not  pressing  for  this 
mininnim  figure  now,  due  the  fact  in- 
surance carriers  have  raised  questicms 
with  regard  to  the  resultant  costs  and 
that  we  have  not  held  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

It  would  be  my  feeling  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Secretary  of  Tran^XHta- 
tlon  should  come  forth  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  with  definitive  findings  to 
increase  liability  limits.  My  view  is  that 
we  should  be  considering  liability  mlnl- 
miuns  of  $300,000  for  one-  to  three-unit 
operators,  and  $500,000  to  $1  million  for 
larger  operators.  I  also  recommend  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  hold  hearings 
on  this  matter  in  the  near  future.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  of  such  importance  that 
the  committee  should  move  on  its  own 
to  collect  informaticm  from  the  affected 
parties  on  this  matter  in  the  near  future. 
BxRiBrr  1 

Ai3Toir,  Mn.iiER  tc  Qaxmss, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1980. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Camhon, 
ChairTTum,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  Cannon:  In  bdxalf  of  our 

client.    The    C<mtlnental    Insuianoe    Oom- 

panles,  I  am  writing  to  expreas  ooncem  about 

the  amendment  to  S.  3345,  tlM  Motor  Carrlu' 

Reform  Act,  which  woxUd  statutorily  man- 


date ^Mciflc  <Mlar  amoants  oC  minlmiim  la- 
suraaoe  oovenge  for  motor  cairlan.  As  yoa 
know,  this  amendniMiit,  whldi  ^tpaan  as 
Secttons  301  and  303  In  Title  n  of  8.  SMft.  a* 
reported  March  34.  1980,  was  adoptad  by  tbe 
Committee  on  Coouneroe,  Sdenoe  and 
Tran^MTtatlon  in  tbe  final  days  of  markup 
without  any  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment or  extended  consideration.  We  beUere 
the  public  policy  implications  at  aiw^Mllng 
the  statute  In  this  way  are  aertous.  Tbe 
amendment  could  cause  disruptions  in  tbe 
deregulation  ot  interatate  motor  carriers 
which  tbe  Committee  did  not  Intend  nor 
foresee. 

Since  1887  Congress  has  required  a  bond. 
Insurance  poUcj  or  other  type  ot  security  as  a 
precondition  for  tbe  ICC  issuing  a  oerttflcato 
or  permit  to  a  motor  carrier.  Tlie  IOC  bas 
delegated  authority  to  determine  wbat  dol- 
lar amounta  of  insurance  coverage  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  statutory  requirements. 
Sections  201  and  303  would  write  precise 
dollar  anumnta  of  minimum  Insurance  cov- 
erage Into  49  VS.C.  10937(a)  and  into  tbe 
Commercial  Motor  Veblde  Safety  Act.  Sec- 
tion 301  would  require  minimum  insurance 
coverage  of  $3,000,000  for  liability,  cargo  and 
environmental  damage.  Section  203  would 
require  not  less  than  $5,000,000  m  UabUlty 
insurance  for  transportation  of  hasardons 
materials.  Section  301  would  apply  to  aU 
motor  carriers  under  ICC  Jurisdiction. 

One  ot  the  reasons  Congress  ueiated  ad- 
ministrative agendes,  such  as  tbe  ICC.  is  to 
perfonn  deleg^ed  tasks  wblcb  would  render 
the  legislative  iMweas  futile  If  Ooogreas  at- 
tempted to  write  the  type  of  ragnlatory  de- 
tail, which  sometimes  beooraea  naoaaaaiy, 
into  statutes.  Experience  in  tbe  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  convinced  Ooo- 
greas it  could  neither  prescribe  detailed  rate 
regulation  nor  levels  of  Import  duties 
through  statutes.  OraduaUy  tbe  system 
evolved  of  leglsUtlng  broad  outUnes  of  pro- 
grams requiring  oMittnulng  adjustment,  and 
leaving  to  administrative  agendas  tbe  tasks 
of  working  out  spedflc  appUcatian.  See 
Davis,  1  Administrative  Law  Treatiae  f  1.06 
(1958). 

We  beUeve  the  question  of  spedflc  amoants 
of  insurance  coverage  for  motor  eanleia  oon>- 
tmues  to  be  an  area  handled  beat  admlnla- 
traUvely.  We  do  not  believe  SeeUoos  301 
and  303  m  S.  3245  wlU  work  efflclenUy  If  tbey 
are  signed  into  Uw.  It  U  appropriate  for 
Congress  "to  create  additional  InoentiveB  to 
carriers  to  mslntain  and  operate  tbelr  motor 
v^ilcles  m  a  safe  manner."  It  Is  also  proper 
for  Congress  to  designate  areas  where  It 
beUevee  insurance  coverage  Is  neceasary.  Sec- 
tions 301  and  303  go  beyond  these  poUcy 
questions  by  mandating  absolute  minlmums 
of  Insurance  oovsnge  in  the  amounta  of 
$3,000,000  and  $6,000,000  req>ectiv^y  without 
discrimination.  Is  It  neceasary  to  require  a 
trade  carrying  a  load  of  com  cobs,  cotton- 
seed hull,  aahea,  fly  aab,  garbage.  Ice,  manme, 
peat  moss,  or  sugar  beet  pulp  to  carry  $3,000,- 
000  worth  of  insurance  on  ite  cargo?  Bach  <rf 
these  commodltlea  is  enireatly  eumpted 
from  ICC  cargo  Insurance  requlremante,  40 
CTJL  |104S.l(b). 

The  amount  of  capital  now  available  In  tbe 
United  States  for  trnderwrltlng  property- 
casualty  insurance  Is  finite.  American  m- 
surers  in  tbls  busmess  bave  aaaeta  of  i^iprosl- 
mattfy  $100  biUlon.  Tbe  demand  tor  Insur- 
ance coverage  today  substantiaUy  ezoeada 
that  amount.  By  requiring  more  coverage 
than  U  necessary  in  aeveral  areas,  Sections 
301  and  303  wlU  reduce  fxirtber  tbe  amount 
of  capital  available  to  undarwrtte  rtakawbeie 
high  levels  of  coverage  are  taaantlal.  SacUon 
301  could  require  excessive  amounta  of  cov- 
erage for  existing  motor  carriers  under  IOC 
regulation,  thweby  reducing  Inaurara'  cye- 
ity  to  underwrite  new  cntrlaa  mto  mteratatr 
tracking.  One  ml^t  leeaonably  eonrtiide  tb^ 
SecUon  301  U  contrary  to  tbe  (taragalatory 
objectives  which  tbe  Committee  has  embod- 
ied in  other  sections  of  S.  3346. 

For  these  reasons,  we  respectfully  request 
the  Senate  not  to  require  minimum  dollar 
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yours. 
Walt 


D.  VnrrAKS,  Jr. 


B.  S«oiBB  te  Sons,  Imc, 

NJ^  March  27, 1980. 
82246 — ^Insurance  Bequlre- 


'.  CAMXOIf , 

O;0Ice  Building, 
.O. 

Caknon:  We  are  writing  to 
concern  over  the  Insurance 
was  attached  to  Senate 
was  presumably  done  to  In- 
well  financed  and  responsible 
safe  equipment  would  be 
the  lnd\istry.  It  appears  that 
Is  saying  only  large  and  well 
are  responsible,  while  all 
are  Irresponsible.  This  simply 
network  of  small  and  medium 
who    deliver    our    hazardous 
positive  of  this  fact, 
ships  a  line  of  radlophar- 
^hich    are    used    in    hospitals 
country  as  a  diagnostic  agent 
Including   cancer.   We 
products  through  the  use  of 
who  have  proven  that  they 
a  safe  and  effective  service, 
to  carry  liability  and  en- 
•rotectlon    Insurance    in    tbe 
,000  per  Incident  would  be  a 
for  these  organisations.  Be- 
hard  pressed  to  believe  that 
raillopbarmaceutlcal  shipments. 
'  rhlch  is  3.2  curies,  exposes  the 
to    anything    like    »5,0OO,0OO 
These  facts,  combined  with 
superb  safety  record,  make  a 
f^r  this  level  of  Insxirance  to- 
le. 

that  liability  insurance  cov- 

000  per  Incident  would  cost 

excess  of  f2S,000  a  year  In 

kind  of  expense  wotild  have 

to  shippers  in  tbe  form  of 

These    rate    increases    would 

trahslate  into  higher  prices  for 

rhls  certainly  will  not  help  in 

inflation. 


along 


of  increased  rates  is  bad 
consider  the  alternative  even 
ii^urance   cost   could   persuade 
luuriers  that  it  simply  is  not 
to  handle  hazardous  mate- 
mean   that   badly  needed 
j^Dducts   may   be   delayed   in 
or  they  would  have  to  be 
and  probably  more  expen- 
too  will  eventually  drive  up 
care,  and  simply  add  fuel 
Ihflatlonary  inferno, 
dplnltely   agree   that   it   Is   in 
interest  for  all  carriers  to  op- 
eqr^pment,  we  believe  that  the 
to    accomplish     this 
those  carriers  who  have 
of  safety  and  concern.  We 
way  might  be  to  specify 
safety  checks  for  all  ve- 
dbecks  could  be  performed  at 
truck  scales  with  a  mttiimnTi^ 
delays.  For  all  these  reasons, 
insurance  requirement  in 
to  a  reasonable  level. 
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ydu  for  taking  time  to  consider 
1  lew.  If  we  can  be  of  further 


assistance  to  you,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
the  undersigned. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAXD  B.  Mti.i.nsn, 
Tranaportation  Manager,  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs A  Technical  Development. 

NOBTHiaif   EXPEESS   INC., 

ilt>ene{,  NJ..  March  23, 1980. 
Subject:  Senate  Bill  S-2246  Insurance  Pro- 
visions. 
Senator  Cakmoit, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  SKNAToa  Cannon:  I  am  respectfully 
writing  to  you  as  both  an  appeal  and  as  a 
protest  to  Senate  Bill  S-3246,  Insurance 
Provisions.  Listed  below  are  my  grievances 
to  this  proposal. 

As  a  small  company  In  business  for  twelve 
years,  I  would  like  to  express  my  concern 
on  how  this  proposal  will  effect  every  small 
carrier  operating  under  rigid  standards  and 
a  perfect  safety  record.  This  proposal  will 
not  only  have  an  impact  on  the  entire 
trucking  industry,  but  will  In  turn  close 
down  every  small  company  across  the  na- 
tion, causing  massive  unemployment. 

Why  should  a  company  already  estab- 
lished with  a  perfect  safety  record  be  penal- 
ized? Is  it  not  discrimination  to  say  that  a 
small  carrier  is  not  as  efDcient  as  a  large 
carrier  when  there  is  positive  proof  by  look- 
ing at  our  record? 

I  find  this  proposal  definitely  Infiatlon- 
ary!  The  ccst  of  insurance  would  naturally 
have  to  reflect  in  our  rates.  Needless  to  say, 
they  would  be  passed  down  the  line  to  the 
consumer. 

Another  point  is  if  this  proposal  Is  passed, 
all  carriers  will  avoid  carrying  hazardous 
drugs,  therefore,  slowing  down  patient  care. 
Pharmaceutical  companies  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  find  carriers  financially 
capable  to  carry  this  type  of  insurance  and 
In  most  cases  to  keep  the  carrier  they  have 
had  for  many  years  to  co -insure  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  Immediate  attention 
in  this  matter.  Hopefully  I  have  contributed 
on  behalf  of  the  small  carriers  point  of  view. 
I  trust  your  good  Judgement  when  this  issue 
comes  up. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ronald  E.  Mxslow, 

President. 

MHC  Mkssencers,  Inc., 
Carteret.  N.J.,  March  23.  1980. 
Subject:  Senate  Bill  S-3345  Insurance  Provi- 
sions 
Senator  Cannon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DxA>  Senatok  Cannon:  I  am  respectfully 
writing  to  you  as  both  an  appeal  and  as  a 
protest  to  Senate  Bill  8-2245,  Insurance  Pro- 
visions. Listed  below  are  my  grievances  to 
this  proposal. 

As  a  small  company  in  business  for  twelve 
years,  I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  on 
how  this  proposal  will  effect  every  small  car- 
rier operating  under  rigid  standards  and  a 
perfect  safety  record.  This  proposal  will  not 
only  have  an  Impact  on  the  entire  trucking 
industry,  but  will  in  turn  close  down  every 
small  company  across  the  nation,  causing 
massive  imemployment. 

Why  shovild  a  company  already  established 
with  a  perfect  safety  record  be  penalized? 
Is  it  not  discrimination  to  say  that  a  small 
carrier  is  not  as  efficient  as  a  large  carrier 
when  there  is  positive  proof  by  looking  at 
our  record? 

I  find  this  proposal  definitely  inflationary! 
The  cost  of  Insurance  would  naturally  have 
to  reflect  in  our  rates.  Needless  to  say,  they 
would  be  passed  down  the  line  to  the  con- 
simier. 

Another  point  is  if  this  proposal  is  passed, 
all   carriers  will   avoid  carrying  hazardous 


drugs,  therefore,  slowing  down  patient  care. 
Pharmaceutical  companies  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  find  carriers  financially  capa- 
ble to  carry  this  type  of  Insurance  and  in 
most  cases  to  keep  the  carrier  thty  have  had 
for  many  years  to  co- Insure  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  inunedlate  attention 
In  this  matter.  Hopefully  I  have  contributed 
on  behalf  of  the  small  carriers  point  of  view. 
I  trust  your  good  Judgement  when  this  iuue 
comes  up. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ronald  E.  Meslow, 

President. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
chairman  agree  that  the  hearings  would 
be  most  helpful  and  would  he  concur 
with  the  inclusion  of  these  statements  as 
part  of  legislative  history  on  this  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  on  that. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  amendment  and 
for  his  considerable  thought  on  this  is- 
sue. I,  too,  have  been  concerned  about 
this  issue  and  about  the  potential  in- 
flationary impact  of  the  increased  lia- 
bility limits  upon  increased  insurance 
premiums  which,  ultimately,  will  be  paid 
by  the  shippers  and  consumers  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Senator's  information 
with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  write  this  degree  of  cov- 
erage today. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  and,  indeed, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  this  legislation 
to  impose  nonregulatory  barriers  to  en- 
try into  the  trucking  business  inadver- 
tently. I  pledge  this  committee  will  look 
most  carefully  at  this  question  over  the 
next  few  months  to  determine  if  stat- 
utory minimums  are  desirable.  I  would 
not  be  averse  to  having  hearings  on  the 
issue  to  hear  from  all  of  the  interested 
parties,  but  I  tend  to  agree  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  discretion  for  setting 
the  limits  should  be  given  to  the  agency 
best  able  to  deal  with  them. 

I  do  also  agree  with  Senator  Heflin 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  that  the  limits  set  should 
be  applicable  to  both  regulated  and  un- 
regulated carriers.  This  amendment,  as 
I  read  it,  will  not  subject  carriers  not 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  that  Commission's  regu- 
lations. Since  all  interstate  motor  car- 
riers are  subject  to  the  safety  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, this  will  not  change  their  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  safe  operations.  It 
w  11  simply  mean  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  have  one  more 
mechanism,  namely  mandatory  insur- 
ance requirements,  to  assure  that  all  car- 
riers maintain  safe  operating  conditions. 

Hence,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
if  Senator  Packwood  will  also  agree. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  manager  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  bill? 

As  I  understand  the  Exon  amendment, 
it  does  not  set  any  monetary  levels  leg- 
islatively on  insurance? 
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Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  do  not  set  any. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Otherwise,  we 
would  have  trouble  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct  and 
that  is  the  reason,  I  think,  that  the 
Senator  suggested  this  approach. 

Mr.  EXON.  Th3  Senator  frcnn  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  are 
correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  all  my 
time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1039)  was 
agreed  to. 

vr  amendment  no.  io40 

(Pxirpose:  To  affirm  the  legal  operation  of 

trucking  combinations  on  the  interstates) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluke) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1040. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  68,  line  1,  after  the  word  "com- 
binations" Insert  the  following:  "or  which 
prohibits  the  operation  of  combinations  of 
more  than  two  units  in  States  where  per- 
mitted on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section",  and; 

On  page  68,  line  10,  strike  the  words  "from 
the  back  of  the  cab  or  cab/sleeper  to  the 
rearmost  point  on",  and  insert  the  word 
"of"  in  lieu  thereof,  and; 

On  page  68,  line  12,  insert  the  words 
"tractor-semltraUer"  before  the  word  "com- 
bination". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  critical  energy  problem, 
a  problem  of  such  magnitude  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  maximize  our  energy  eflSciency. 
One  area  in  which  a  significant  c<ki- 
trlbutlon  can  be  made  to  this  effort  is 
transportation,  and  in  particular,  trans- 
portation provided  by  motor  carriers.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  remember, 
earlier  this  year  the  Senate  considered 
and  approved  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Mzlcrzr  to  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  prohibiting 
States  from  enacting  or  enforcing  any 
law  which  provides  a  gross  overall  length 
limit  of  less  than  65  feet  for  commercial 
vehicles.  I  cosponsored  that  amendment 
because  I  believe  It  will  improve  signifi- 
cantly energy  efBciency  in  the  trucking 
industry  by  eliminating  unreasonably 
restrictive  vehicle  weight  and  length 
standards  imposed  by  certain  States. 

In  addition,  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  one  of  our  most  efHcient 
forms  of  transportation  is  the  use  of 
trailer  combinations,  so-called  doubles 


and  triples.  In  my  home  State  of  Idaho, 
the  use  of  triples  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  energy  utilization  in  the 
trucking  industry  and,  I  might  add,  has 
done  so  without  sacrificing  highway 
safety.  While  I  realize  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  the  use  of  trailer  com- 
binations may  not  be  economical,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  not  inadvertently  take 
steps  here  in  Washington  which  might 
impede  the  development  of  a  more  effi- 
cient transportation  system  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  and  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
several  questions  regarding  S.  2245,  the 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  as  I  stated 
earlier,  the  Senate  in  February  consid- 
ered and  approved  an  tmiendment  to  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
prohibiting  States  from  enacting  or  en- 
forcing any  law  which  provides  a  gross 
overall  length  limit  of  less  than  65  feet 
for  trucks.  Under  section  203  of  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  now,  similar 
language  is  being  proposed  concerning 
vehicle  lengths.  It  is  his  understanding 
that  this  new  provision  does  not  change 
the  intent  of  Section  118  of  S.  1390  to 
set  a  minimum  65-foot  length  standard 
for  commercial  motor  vehicles? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding for  tractors  and  semitrailers. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
numerous  studies  have  shown  that  trail- 
er combinations  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try are  one  of  our  most  energy  efficient 
forms  of  transportation.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  Nation's  best  interest  to  encour- 
age, wherever  practical,  greater  energy 
efficiency  and  one  very  fruitful  area  is 
the  use  of  trailer  combinations  in  truck- 
ing. Under  section  203  of  the  legislation, 
the  terms  "tractor  semitrailer,"  "semi- 
trailer-tractor combination,"  and  "trac- 
tor semi-trailer-trailer  combination"  are 
used  to  define  the  applicability  of  cab- 
length  standards.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  none  of  these  terms  re- 
fers to  the  so-called  triple  configuration 
where  three  trailers  are  pulled  by  one 
power  unit? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Furthermore,  is  It  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  not  intended  in 
any  way  to  apply  to  the  use  of  triples? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  my  distinguished 
colleague  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Finally,  am  I  correct 
in  stating  that  this  section  of  S.  2245  does 
not  impair  or  prohibit  the  use  of  triples 
in  those  States  where  they  are  now  per- 
mitted nor  does  it  preclude  in  any  way, 
the  expanded  use  of  triples  in  States 
which  may  choose  to  increase  their 
length  laws  in  the  future? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  This  section  does  not  im- 
pair or  prohibit  the  use  of  triples  in 
those  States  where  they  are  now  per- 
mitted, nor  does  it  preclude  in  any  way 
the  expanded  use  of  triples  in  States 
which  may  choose  to  Increase  their 
length  laws  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  taking  the  time  to  ex- 


plain the  intent  of  this  important  bill. 
I  have  discussed  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  would  make  this  abimdantly 
clear  and  also  help  to  find  a  measure- 
ment in  which  there  is  a  tractor-trailer 
combination.  My  understanding  is  that 
both  the  majority  and  minority  are  will- 
ing to  accept  this  amendment  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   amendment    no.    1041 

(Purpose:  To  improve  motor  carrier  service 

to   small   and  rural   communities   located 

outside  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Areas) 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
Stevenson,  and  myself  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMrrr),  for  himself.  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mr.  HtrMPBSZT,  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  1041. 

On  page  7.  between  lines  4  and  6.  insert  the 
following : 

"(E)  Transportation  to  and  from  com- 
munities not  located  within  Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas  with  a  poptiUtion 
of  less  than  5,000. 

"(P)  After  July  1,  1983,  to  and  from  com- 
munities not  located  within  Standard  Metro- 
poUUn  Statistical  Areas  as  designated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

On  page  7,  Une  25,  delete  the  foUowlng: 
" "."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(«)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, shall  transmit  a  report  to  both 
houses  of  Congress,  tbe  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  on  the  implementation 
of  Subsection  3(E)  of  this  section.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  include  the  Impact.  If  any, 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service  pro- 
vided in  the  population  centers  designated 
In  Subsection  3(E)  as  well  as  the  Impact,  if 
any.  Subsection  3(E)  may  have  on  existing 
certificated  carriers  actually  serving  these 
communities  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Finally,  the  report  shall  estimate  the  impact 
Subsection  3(F)  will  have  on  the  existing 
quantity  and  quality  of  service  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  report." ." 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
an  operating  certificate  appUeatlon 
when  a  motor  carrier  can  demraiatrate 
that  he  is  "fit,  willing  and  able"  to  serve 
a  small  community  of  less  than  5.000 
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communities  by  removing  some  of  the 
needless  bureaucratic  restrictions  wtiich 
tiave  excluded  small  independent  truck- 
ers from  providing  services  in  the  past, 
not  in  small  part  due  to  the  expense  of 
defending  an  application  for  such  service. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Consimiers  Union,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Farmers  Bureau,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businessmen,  Congress  Watch,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Grocers  and 
a  broad  coalition  of  other  groups  favor- 
ing Improved  motor  carrier  service  to 
rural  areas,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
White  House. 

Beyond  its  positive  impact  on  truck- 
ing transportation,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses an  important  philosophical  ques- 
tion :  In  a  free  economy,  why  should  the 
Federal  Government  exclude  individuals 
who  are  "fit,  willing,  and  able"  from 
entering  a  profession  so  long  as  they  do 
not  abuse  tliat  privilege?  In  the  truck- 
ing industry  this  practice  has  resulted  in 
discrimination  against  those  who,  in  the 
absence  of  regulation,  would  have  been 
able  to  provide  improved  transportation 
services  to  the  public.  The  near-monopo- 
lies enjoyed  by  some  trucking  firms  are 
in  part  government-created  and  are  fos- 
tered under  the  current  anticompetitive 
environment.  Outdated  and  cumbersome 
regulatory  procedures  created  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  the  past  50  years  are 
greatly  in  need  of  revision  not  only  to 
improve  transportation  services,  but  to 
increase  job  opportunities  and  competi- 
tion in  the  motor  carrier  industry.  This 
amendment  and  S.  2245  do  these  things 
for  the  trucking  and  shipping  industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  suggest  that  its  approval  will 
lead  to  deterioration  of  trucking  service 
to  small  communities.  This  is  hogwash. 
They  say  it  is  only  because  of  ICC  re- 
quirements that  motor  carriers  continue 
to  serve  small  towns.  This,  also,  is  hog- 
wash. But,  in  fact,  the  ICC  does  not  re- 
quire this  service.  No  certificate  of  op- 
erating authority  has  ever  been  lifted 
for  failure  to  provide  service  to  small 
communities.  But  numerous  studies  in- 
dicate that  many  regulated  motor  car- 
riers provide  only  minimal  service  while 
actively  seeking  to  keep  out  competitors 
for  serving  such  markets.  TTie  success  of 
United  Parcel  Service  indicates  that 
firms  can  make  a  profit  serving  small 
towns.  In  addition,  more  freedom  of  en- 
try will  encourage  entreprenuers  and 
minorities  to  develop  new  ventures  to 
serve  local  communities  and  regions. 

I  should  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  also  allows  a  regulated  car- 
rier to  enter  more,  as  I  say,  into  shipping 
to  and  from  small  communities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  demonstrates  a  need  for  continued 
ICC  protection  to  maintain  service  to 
small  communities.  In  fact,  Just  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Under  my  amendment 
more  service  will  be  forthcoming  to  these 
communities,  and  shippers  and  receivers 
that  exist  witlUn  them. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  motor  carrier 
transportation  to  small  towns  is  already 
entirely    deregulated.    My    amendment 


would  only  partially  deregulate  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  while  maintaining 
needed  safety  requirements;  while  main- 
taining rate  regulation:  and  while  main- 
taining insurance  requirements.  Tills  is 
a  carefully  drafted  amendment  that  is 
phased-in — first,  5,000  population  level, 
eventually  to  50,000  population  level — to 
allow  the  Congress  to  study  its  impact 
before  its  provisions  become  fully  effec- 
tive. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  competition  and  a  free  market  solu- 
tion to  the  transportation  problems  of 
America's  small  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities, while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  Government  as  a  referee  in 
that  system,  as  it  should  be. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
small  communities  amendment,  which  is 
an  important  addition  to  a  very  im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  desires  time  in 
opposition.  I  am  personally  inclined  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  So  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  goes  directly  to  the 
fundamental  of  the  public's  convenience 
and  necessity  of  basic  misunderstanding, 
if  you  please,  of  the  motor  transporta- 
tion industry  and  the  servicing  of  small 
communities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  would 
prevent  anyone  wanting  to  serve  a  small 
community  from  going,  at  the  present 
time,  to  the  ICC  and  petitioning  and 
being  granted  that  certification.  In  fact, 
the  smaller  communities  of  5,000  and 
under  that  are  being  served  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  just  in  that  particular  situ- 
ation. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  large  carriers 
we  used  in  the  committee,  for  example, 
to  imderstand  this  matter  more  com- 
pletely was  Roadway  Express,  one  of 
the  largest  if  not  the  largest,  carrier.  It 
serves  Walterboro,  S.C.  I  request  a  letter 
illustrating  the  effect  of  truckload  traffic 
diversion  on  small  towns  be  inserted 
here. 

The  letter  follows: 

ROAOWAT  Express,  lire, 
Akron,  Ohio.  March  5, 1980. 
Re:  Effect  of  Truckload  Traffic  Diversion  on 

Small  Towns. 
Senator  Ernkst  F.  Hollincs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hoixincs:  We  have  main- 
tained that  certain  provisions  of  8.  2345  as 
drafted,  (and  which  can  be  improved  by  the 
amendments  we  propose)  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial diversion  of  large  shipments  from 
common  carriers  of  general  freight,  who  must 
serve  the  public,  to  exempt,  private,  and  con- 
tract carriers,  who  do  not.  This  diversion  will 
make  It  economically  ImpoMible  for  the 
common  carriers  to  continue  to  provide  serv- 
ice on  the  many  smaller  shipments  they 
handle,  especially  to  pnd  from  less  populated 
areas. 

To  illustrate  this  Important  point,  here 
are  the  actual  traffic  statistics  for  our  Wal- 
terboro. S.C. 


Shipment  iMifht 


Shipments 


ToiiiMie 
(pountu) 


Outbound  tr»lfic:Januiry  1980: 

Under  300  lb 254                 37.000 

300  to  5,000  lb WJ              *|'"g° 

Ove(S,UOOIb .^-  »             *"•"*" 

■■bound  traffic:  January  1980:  ^ 

grsfrirv-v.:.:..---      is     159.000 

Please  observe  that  16  Inbound  shipments 
over  6.000  pounds  represented  only  4  percent 
of  the  total  shipments  but  43  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage.  For  outbound,  7  percent  of  the 
shipments  account  for  64  percent  at  the 
tonnage. 

These  larger  and  truckload  shipments  are 
easily  diverted.  Without  them,  our  Walter- 
boro terminal,  which  alsa  serves  the  towns 
of  Hampton,  Ridgeland,  Allendale,  BstiU, 
Williams.  Ehrhardt.  Beaufort,  and  Parrls  Is- 
land (about  a  60-mile  radltis).  woiUd  have 
only  10.700  pounds  per  day  Inbound  and 
19.950  pounds  per  day  outbound,  (or  about 
^4'of  a  traUer  per  day  Inboimd  and  %  of  a 
trailer  per  day  outbound)  to  be  delivered 
over  a  50-mlle  radius. 

Simply  stated,  we  cannot  make  a  living  on 
%  of  a  trailer  In  and  V4  of  »  traUer  out.  We 
would  have  to  close  the  terminal,  leaving 
behind  7,163  annual  outbound  smaU  ship- 
ments (93  percent  of  the  total)  and  6,278 
Inbound  shipments  (96  percent), 
^ncerely, 

Joseph  M.  Clapp. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  16  inbound 
shipments  over  5,000  poimds  represented 
only  4  percent  of  the  total  shipments  but 
43  percent  of  the  total  tonnage.  For  out- 
bound, 7  percent  of  the  shipments  ac- 
count for  54  percent  of  the  tonnage. 

The  larger  truckload  shipments  are 
easily  diverted.  This  terminal  serves 
Hampton  and  Ridgeland,  towns  of  less 
than  5,000,  which  is  very  pertinent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frwn  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  Allendale,  Estill,  WU- 
liams,  Ehrhardt,  Beaufort,  and  Parris 
Island.  They  are  all  in  a  50-mile  radius. 
They  have  only  10,000  pounds  per  day  in- 
bound and  19,950  pounds  per  day  out- 
boimd.  In  other  words,  they  have  about 
a  quarter  of  a  trailer  per  day  inboimd 
and  a  half  trailer  per  day  outboimd  to  be 
delivered  in  the  50-mile  radius. 

However,  that  is  their  obligation  for 
the  public,  not  the  trucker.  They  have  to 
prove  that  and  answer  the  obligations  of 
the  common  carrier.  This  is  what  many 
Senators  voting  on  this  bill  have  yet  to 
comprehend  and  understand  and  cope 
with. 

Everyone  is  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  and  take  care  of  the  automobile 
dealers.  The  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  being  drained  and  the  housing 
industry  is  being  ground  to  a  halt,  and 
they  have  not  listened  to  the  stampede 
and  the  cry  to  deregulate. 

They  involve  a  truckload  or  a  half 
truckload  to  some  nine  communities  in 
a  50-mlle  radius;  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  terminal,  they  have  to  have  the 
larger  truckload  shipments. 

What,  in  essence,  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  say  about  studying  it? 
Commcmsense,  I  hope,  is  somewhere  in 
this  Chamber. 

With  rcBpect  to  the  so-called  competi- 
tloa,  everybody  knows  that  the  fellow 
without  the  insurance  and  without  the 


obligation  and  without  the  safety  and 
without  the  terminal  and  without  the 
investment — all  under  the  auspices  of 
Conmum  Cause  and  Congress  Watch — 
comes  in  and  takes  off  the  cream.  He 
takes  off  the  truckload  lots,  saying  he  is 
going  to  give  service.  The  service  is  there 
now.  If  they  want  to  give  additional  serv- 
ice, they  just  have  to  prove  it.  But  they 
have  to  prove  furUier  things.  Tbey  have 
to  prove  financial  responsibility,  equip- 
ment responsibiUty,  Insurance  respon- 
sibility, and  all  these  other  things.  But 
they  want  an  unfair,  noncompetitive  ad- 
vantage; namely,  to  come  in  and  skim 
off  from  those  small  communities,  all  in 
the  name  of  Ccnnmon  Cause  and  dereg- 
ulation. 

After  they  take  those,  what  does  Mr. 
Roadway  do?  Mr.  Roadway  dosed  down 
the  terminal.  They  proved,  in  their 
handling,  that  it -takes  14  persons  to 
handle  from  the  major  terminals,  bring 
it  down  to  the  smaUer  truck  drivers,  and 
carry  it  down  to  delivery.  Tbey  can  take 
care  of  the  small  commimlties  because 
the  big  take  care  of  the  small. 

It  is  the  economics  of  the  situation 
wtiich  Senators  who  are  not  in  the 
Chamber  do  not  want  to  listen  to  and 
do  not  want  to  bother  with.  EveryiKXly  is 
running,  and  they  want  to  see  the  polit- 
ical pull:  How  are  you  for  deregulation 
and  big  government?  Bam.  "I  voted  for 
it."  They  do  not  think  about  what  they 
are  tsJklng  about. 

They  will  carry  what  they  want  to 
carry  and  not  carry  what  they  do  not 
want  to  carry.  The  major  shippers  will 
try  to  compute  it. 

It  is  almost  a  taking  without  due 
process,  since  the  rest  are  deregulated; 
then  the  regulated  part  of  that  is  al- 
most nuU  and  void,  of  no  effect.  They 
still  have  that  obligation.  They  can  pay 
the  legal  fees.  We  have  enough  lawyers, 
in  general,  to  get  them  out  from  under 
it.  The  terminals  will  close,  and  there 
will  be  no  regulated,  reliable,  depend- 
able, insured,  safety-tjrpe  service  to 
those  small  communities.  I  know  that. 
Anybody  who  has  tried  to  develop  small 
communities  knows  that. 

But  anybody  who  wants  a  gold  star 
from  Common  Cause  and  Congress 
Watch  comes  out  and  says,  "What  are 
we  doing?  What  are  we  voting  for?" 
All  in  the  name  of  small  communities, 
they  are  going  to  destroy  the  service  to 
the  small  communities,  smd  they  will 
come  back  3  years  later,  after  we  are 
dected,  with  our  gold  stars  for  stand- 
ing for  deregulation. 

We  had  that  with  the  oil  industry. 
They  had  regulation.  They  came  to 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  1950's  and 
said  they  could  not  make  a  profit,  that 
what  they  needed  was  import  quotas 
and  controls,  because  we  were  awash  in 
$2  foreign  oil.  So  we  gave  them  the  con- 
trols and  the  import  quotas  and  got 
them  $1.75,  and  they  made  $3.75  a  bar- 
rel more.  But  when  the  OPEC  monopo- 
listic pricing  came  along,  they  started 
with  Common  Cause,  Congress  Watch, 
and  that  other  crowd — consimiers  and 
what  have  you — and  they  started  to 
cry,  "Deregulate  and  decontrol."  Now 
they  have  it,  and  the  price  of  a  gallon 


of  gas,  under  President  Carter,  who  op- 
posed my  last  amendment,  so  I  will  have 
to  remind  him  ot  his  record,  has  gooe 
from  62  cents  to  $1.27  a  gallon — double. 
He  deregulated  airline  fuel,  and  that 
has  gone  up  80  percent.  He  deregulated 
heating  oil,  and  that  has  gone  up  100 
percent.  He  deregulated  natural  gas, 
and  that  is  double. 

They  have  the  deregulation  and  the 
infiation.  Now  they  are  running  around 
and  beating  each  other  on  the  head 
about  social  programs  and  balancing 
budgets.  Who  caused  it?  They  did.  Ttuy 
got  what  they  asked  for;  that  is  exactly 
what  they  got.  Now  they  are  going  to 
get  again  what  they  asked  for — in  the 
name  of  helping  out  small  communities, 
with  everybody  just  back  in  town  and 
nobody  reading  it. 

That  was  done  in  the  Commerce 
Committee.  We  had  50,000,  and  now  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  reduce 
it  to  5,000;  and  by  1083,  you  can  come 
in  and  report  above  5.000. 

That  is  the  wrong  way  to  get  the  serv- 
ice to  the  committees.  If  they  want  to 
serve  those  small  communities,  all  thegr 
have  to  do  is  petition,  and  then  they  can 
make  the  investment,  buy  the  ezpoisiTe 
equipment  and  get  adequate  insurance, 
and  give  service.  But  they  do  not  want 
any  law,  any  obligation,  any  responsi- 
bility. They  just  want  a  chance  to  grab 
it,  and  they  wUl  grab  it  and  deteriorate 
it  all  aroimd.  There  will  not  be  any  com- 
mon carrier  service  in  the  small  com- 
munities, and  we  will  come  back  in  3 
years  with  ttiis  political  fix  by  those  who 
have  not  made  a  living  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  yield. 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Exon) .  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  says.  "Who 
supports  this?  Whose  statistics  do  you 
have?  What  studies  do  you  have?"  We 
have  four  of  some  repute:  there  may  be 
more. 

"The  Impact  on  Small  Communities 
of  Motor  Carrier  Regulatory  Revlsiwi," 
a  study  done  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, in  June  of  1978.  "Examination  of 
the  Unregulated  Trucking  Experience  in 
New  Jersey,"  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, July  of  1979,  which  includes 
a  substantial  section  on  small  com- 
munities. 

"Common  Carrier  Obligations  In  the 
Provision  of  Motor  Carrier  Service  In 
Small  Rural  Communities,"  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  July  1979. 

"A  Study  of  Trucking  Service  in  Six 
Small  Communities,"  03.  Department 
of  TralQsportation,  November  1979. 

Each  of  them  concluded  that  small 
communities  will  be  helped  by  deregula- 
tion. I  am  talking  about  deregulation 
generally. 

I  grant  the  Senator  that  that  Is  the 
overall  on  deregulation,  and  Senator 
ScHMTTT's  amendment  unfortunately — 
I  wish  we  could  go  further  with  it,  and 
I  support  it  as  it  is— relates  only  to  com- 
muntties  of  5.000  or  less. 

Any  carrier  serving  them  today  can 
leave.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  fUe  a  certUJ- 
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cate  of  exit  i  cd  they  are  out,  any  regu- 
lated carrier  And  they  say  there  is  no 
profit  in  serving  these  towns  and  they 
are  getting  oi  it. 

I  say  agaii  :  Why  is  it  that  the  people 
who  live  in  iiese  small  towns  and  the 
businesses  th  at  are  in  these  small  towns 
and  the  Natit  mal  Association  of  Counties 
which  basic  illy  represents  the  rural 
coiAities — no ;  all  but  most  cotmties  in 
this  country  are  niral — think  they  are 
better  off  wil  hout  the  regulated  service? 

The  reasoq  they  think  they  are  better 
off  is  that  thfey  have  terrible  service  un- 
der the  prese  it  law,  and  they  are  willing 
to  take  a  ch  mce  on  competitive  enter- 
prise. We  haife  studies  that  will  justify 
taking  that  (  hance.  Will  it  work  out?  I 
think  so.  No  >ne  caIn  (juarantee  so.  Most 
people  in  smi  II  towns  know  they  will  not 
be  any  worse  off  than  they  are  now. 

I  comollmi  int  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  thi  ik  it  is  an  excellent  amend- 
meyit.  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  after 
we  have  exjerience  with  this  amend- 
ment the  Int  srstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion will  looc  at  it  and  I  hone,  based 
upon  the  exti  srienne  here,  increase  these 
towns  to  50,(  00  henceforth.  But  that  is 
not  the  sum  ment  here  He  has  backed 
away  from  th  at  amendment. 

I  support  t  im  as  far  as  he  has  gone.  I 
wish  him  suo  less. 
SCHMITT. 
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Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
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bUSlD  MS, 

As  Mr.  Oat  kins  says  in  conclusion: 
These  tests  tre  Intended  to  provide,  pro- 
^McUvely,  pnitectlon  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  4ao  retains  the  ultimate  fit- 
ness aainctlon,  however;  the  right  to  revoke 
any  trucker's  «rtiflcate  If  It.  or  DOT,  finds 
that  carrier  "u  iflt." 
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A  1975  DOT  study  of  which  I  have 
been  made  aware  indicates  that  in  that 
study  of  truck  service  to  127  towns  under 
2,500  population  in  the  Northwestern 
United  States,  90  of  these  towns  were  not 
being  served  at  all  by  ICC  licensed 
carriers. 

In  another  report  by  R.  L.  Banks  (t 
Associates,  Incorporated,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  in  a  Jime 
24, 1976  report  entitled  "Economic  Anal- 
ysis and  Regulatory  Implications  of 
Motor  Carrier  Service  to  Predominantly 
Small  Communities,"  we  have  a  long  list 
of  what  constitutes  the  incentives  for 
specialized  carriers  to  develop  to  serve 
small  communities. 

Many  of  these  carriers  already  exist 
in  the  form  of  small  regulated  carriers 
in  my  State,  in  the  Senator's  State,  and 
in  all  of  our  States. 

This  amendment  is  going  to  make  it 
easier  for  those  smaller  regulated  car- 
riers to  operate  to  and  from  these  small 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  this  list  of  incentives  that 
presently  exist  for  carriers  of  this  kind 
to  develop  and  prosper  in  the  small  com- 
munity market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

iMcnrrrvES 

( 1 )  These  carriers  have  become  specialists 
In  handling  traffic  In  small  cities,  where 
LTL  traffic  amounts  to  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  their  total  tonnage,  of  which  a  high 
percentage  Is  Interlined  with  other  carriers. 
As  specialists,  they  are  "set  up"  to  handle 
small  shipments  with  respect  to  scheduling, 
handling  at  the  terminal,  and  customer 
relatloQS. 

(2)  Over  the  past  few  years,  large  carriers 
have  Increasingly  neglected  the  short-haul, 
small  market,  particularly  on  LTL  traffic,  and 
they  have  concentrated  more  on  the  long- 
haul  market.  However,  this  trend  has  re- 
versed recently  because  large  carriers  are 
trying  to  attract  additional  volume  to  offset 
losses  In  volume  Incurred  In  the  long-haul 
market  during  the  economic  recession. 

(3)  More  new  Industry  has  been  locating 
In  rural  areas  (including  small  cities)  in 
recent  years. 

(4)  The  small  carriers  maintain  a  closer 
relationship  with  shippers.  In  rural  areas 
than  the  large  carriers.  This  allows  them  to 
be  more  aware  of  and  more  responsive  to 
shippers'  needs. 

(5)  Pay  scales  for  motor  carrier  labor  are 
generally  higher  than  for  other  Industries  in 
small  cities,  and  Job  opportunities  are  more 
restrictive.  This  allows  motor  carriers  serving 
such  areas  to  maintain  a  stable  and  experi- 
enced labor  force. 

(6)  Small  carriers  have  greater  operating 
flexibility,  allowing  them  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  special  service  requirements  of 
shippers. 

(7)  Costs  for  union  drivers  are  generally 
lower  for  short-haul  carriers,  and  one  of  the 
nine  selected  carriers  (Merchant's  Truck 
Line,  New  Albany,  Mississippi)  has  no  union 
labor. 

(8)  Pooling  arrangements  made  with  large 
carriers  to  perform  their  pickup  and  delivery 
and  transfer  to  their  terminals  reduces  com- 
petition. This  additional  traffic  handled  by 
small  carriers  Is  of  the  same  nature  as  their 
other  traffic,  and  it  requires  no  costly  spe- 
cial services  to  handle. 

(0)  On  the  basis  of  relative  ton-miles, 
ratas  (and  thus  revenue)  sr«  higher  for  LTL 


traffic  than  for  TL  shipments.  Furthermore, 
as  consolidators  and  distributors  of  freight, 
the  small  carriers  have  operating  revenue  of 
$2.13  per  vehlcle-mlle  compared  with  $1.47 
for  the  average  carrier. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
it  is  important,  I  think,  at  this  point  to 
recognize  that  the  amendment  has  no 
effect  on  exit.  They  still  have  to  exit  as 
they  would  in  having  currently  demon- 
strated public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. They  just  cannot  go  in  and  out. 
That  is  something  that  many  opponents 
of  the  amendment  have  said.  It  just  is 
not  true.  They  just  cannot  go  In  and  out. 
They  have  to  follow  the  same  set  of  pro- 
cedures that  have  to  be  followed  today 
under  this  amendment. 

They  merely  save  the  cost  and  the  very 
great  cost  of  acting  under  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  provision  of 
current  regulations. 

I  quote  ore  more  paragraph  from  the 
Commissioner's  letter: 

It  is  our  best  estimate  that  the  Commis- 
sion spends  approximately  25  percent  of  Its 
budget,  or  approximately  $20  million  per 
year,  processmg  motor  carrier  applications 
involving  service  at  small  communities.  We 
estimate  that  the  private  sector  spends  be- 
tween $30  million  and  $100  million  prose- 
cuting and  protesting  applications  for 
permanent  operating  authority  Involving 
such  service.  'Hiese  estimates  are  probably 
understated  for  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Commissioner's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Commekce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  14, 1980. 
Senator  Harrison  H.  Schmitt, 
24S  Russell  Senate  Olflce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  ScHMrrr:  This  will  respond 
to  your  letter  of  March  18.  1980  In  which  you 
requested  information  on  applications  for 
ICC  operating  authority  to  serve  small  com- 
munities that  were  denied.  Specifically,  you 
asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  staff  hours  and 
administrative  cost  of  our  processing  proce- 
dures for  small  community  applications  as 
well  as  an  estimate  of  legal  fees  those  apply- 
ing for  operating  certificates  are  likely  to 
Incur. 

It  Is  our  best  estimate  that  the  Commission 
spends  approximately  25%  of  Its  budget,  or 
approximately  $20  million  per  year,  process- 
ing motor  carrier  applications  Involving  serv- 
ice at  small  communities.  We  estimate  that 
the  private  sector  spends  between  $30  mil- 
lion and  $100  million  prosecuting  and  pro- 
testing applications  for  permanent  operating 
authority  Involving  such  service.  These  esti- 
mates are  probably  vmderstated  for  the 
private  sector. 

During  fiscal  year  1979,  the  Commission 
denied  156  applications  for  operatinc;  author- 
ity. Seventy-three  of  these  applications,  or 
46%.  Involved  requests  to  provide  service, 
either  at  origin  or  destination  to  one  or  more 
Identified  communities  of  less  than  60,000 
population,  or  at  a  plant  site  located  in  such 
a  community  or  a  rural  area.  Such  applica- 
tions would  be  affected  directly  by  your 
amendment.  Where  a  plant  site  was  located 
in  close  proximity  to  a  community  of  more 
than  50,000  persons,  It  was  not  Included  in 
this  count.  Sixty-six  denials,  or  43%,  were 
applications  which  would  permit  service 
between  large  communities.  For  example, 
applicants  requested  authority  to  haul 
freight  between  two  larger  cities  over  a 
rsgulsr    route    authorizing    service    at    all 


points  along  the  way,  which  include  smsU 
communities  and  rural  areas.  These  appli- 
cations would  not  be  directly  affected  by 
your  proposed  amendment.  The  remaining 
17  applications,  or  11%  Involved  service 
only  to  communities  with  populations 
greater  than  50,000  persons. 

The  Commission  spends  approximately  25 
percent  of  its  total  operating  budget  (20  mil- 
lion dollars  in  fiscal  year  1980)  processing 
applications  Involving  service  at  small  com- 
munities. This  figure  Includes  the  expense  for 
all  bureaus  and  offices  at  the  Commission 
which  are  Involved  In  the  process  as  well  as 
individual  Commissioner's  offices  and  their 
staffs.  The  total  time  Involved  In  this  process- 
ing procedure  Is  approximately  880.000  staff 
hours  per  year,  or  600  employee-years.  These 
figures  were  calculated  using  the  ICC's  1980 
budget  and  allocating  staff  time  normally 
expended  in  such  processing  according  to  the 
type  distribution  of  758  applications  found 
in  the  March  20,  1980  Federal  Register.  The 
Commission  requires  that  all  applicants  pub- 
lish their  requests  for  authority  In  the 
Register. 

Of  the  768  applications  published  in  that 
edition  of  the  Register,  706,  or  93  percent. 
Involved  a  request  to  haul  freight  to  or  from 
a  single  location  to  points  in  one  or  a  group 
of  states,  or  to  add  a  small  community  to  an 
existing  regular  route  authority.  While  one 
cannot  be  entirely  sure  that  the  applications 
published  March  20  are  typical,  there  Is  no 
indication  that  the  distribution  of  those  ap- 
plications by  type  is  aberrant.  Nevertheless. 
In  prudence,  we  have  utilized  a  range  of  fig- 
ures— 80  to  93  percent — to  estimate  the 
Commission's  cost.  Using  the  lower  figure  we 
have  calculated  the  minimum  administrative 
cost  to  the  ICC  at  $20.4  million  per  year. 
Indeed,  It  is  fair  to  say  that  applicants  ac- 
tively seek  to  confine  their  requests  to  specific 
small  conununltles  and  plant-sites  so  as  to 
minimize  the  number  of  protests  filed  by  In- 
cumbent trucking  firms,  thus  reducing  the 
expense  of  protest  and  the  risk  of  denial. 
You  also  asked  for  an  estimate  of  legal 
costs  associated  with  applications  to  small 
communities  that  have  been  denied.  Because 
the  Commission  does  not  require  detailed 
disclosure  of  such  information,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  survey  by  telephone  applicants  whose 
requests  were  denied  In  order  to  calculate  a 
reasonable  average  of  the  costs  typically 
incurred. 

We  contacted  62  of  the  166  applicants 
denied  during  fiscal  year  1979.  The  majority 
disclosed  legal  costs  ranging  between  $3,000 
and  $10,000;  11  reported  costs  of  $16,000  or 
more,  7  rep<Mted  costs  of  $1,000  or  less. 

I  have  included  four  examples  of  these 
denials  below: 

Roadway  Express,  Inc.,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
sought  to  extend  Its  present  operating  au- 
thority to  Include  service  to  Newport,  Ten- 
nessee (pop.  7,534).  Roadways  application 
was  supported  by  five  shippers.  Six  regulated 
common  carriers  protested  the  application. 
Roadway  estimates  Ite  cost  In  the  proceeding 
at  $100,000. 

Brooks  Transportation,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  i4>plled  for  authority  to  haul  water 
heaters.  boUers,  water  storage  tanks,  and  dis- 
posals to  and  from  Kankakee,  Illinois  (pop. 
30.300)  to  points  In  Georgia.  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  Brooks  estimates  its 
cost  at  $28,000. 

Big-Mac  Trucking,  Co.,  of  Houston.  Texas, 
was  denied  authority  to  haul  trusses  and 
Joists  from  Oak  Haven,  Arkansas  (pop.  83)  to 
points  In  Colorado,  Louisiana.  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  This  proceeding  lasted 
approximately  18  montlis.  BIc-Mac  estimates 
Its  cost  at  $2600. 

Overnite  Transportation  Co.,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  sought  to  extend  Ite  operating  au- 
thority to  service  Decatur  and  Huntevllle, 
Alabama  (pop.  39,000  and  138,000  req>ec- 
tlvely).  OvenUte  calculate  Its  cost  st 
$97,000.23. 


Several  firms  declined  to  divulge  Informa- 
tion regarding  their  coste. 

These  figures  represent  the  coste  Incurred 
by  the  applicants  for  legal  fees,  travel  ex- 
penses, shipper  affldavlte  and  other  necessary 
services.  Carriers  who  have  on  their  payrolls 
In-house  counsel  are  likely  to  have  lower 
legal  coste.  These  figures  do  not  Include  the 
cost  Incurred  by  any  prote8tant(s),  whose 
expenses  may  be  as  high  or  higher  than  those 
of  the  applicant.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
all  applications  are  opposed.  Moreover,  esti- 
mates of  the  "opportunity  cost"  which  ap- 
pllcante  ascribed  to  procedural  delays  are 
not  Included. 

In  most  cases,  applications  which  are  ap- 
proved are  likely  to  cost  applicante  less  than 
those  which  are  denied.  We  think  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  estimate  that  the  majority  of  ap- 
plications filed  with  the  Commission  cost 
applicante  between  $1,600  and  $6,000.  Ap- 
proximately 20.000  appllcaUons  for  perma- 
nent authority  were  filed  last  year,  with  at- 
tendant direct  coste  to  applicante  of  between 
$30  and  $100  million.  In  addition,  motor  car- 
riers filed  60,000  applications  for  "emergency 
temporary  authority "  and  "temporary  oper- 
ating authority  "  These  appUcatlons  are  also 
subject  to  proteste  by  incumbent  trucking 
companies.  Again,  this  range  of  figures  does 
not  include  whatever  cost  was  inctirred  by 
protestante.  Of  course  at  the  time  an  ap- 
plicant files  application,  it  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  It  will  be  protested.  There- 
fore, applicante  typically  will  interview  ship- 
pers and  obtain  from  them  sworn  statemente 
or  affldavlte  should  such  Information  become 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  protest.  It  is 
unlikely,  for  example,  that  Roadway  Express 
which  expended  $100,000  In  Ite  own  funds 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  service  the 
town  of  Newport,  Tennessee,  predicted  that 
application  would  require  such  a  substantial 
expenditure  on  ite  part. 

In  closing.  I  would  point  out  that  appli- 
cante filing  for  operating  authority  within 
the  scope  of  your  amendment  would  be  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  affirmatively  that  they 
are  "fit,  wiUlng,  and  able"  to  provide  the 
service  for  which  they  have  applied.  Con- 
sistent with  the  pro-competitive  theme  of 
S.  2246.  the  Commission's  determination  of 
an  applicant's  "fitness"  wUl  emphasize  a  car- 
rier's ability  to  operate  safely  and  meet  rel- 
evant insurance  requlremente.  At  a  mlni- 
mtim,  an  applicant  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  following  criteria  before  It  received  an 
affirmative  "fitness"  rating  from  the  Com- 
mission: 

(1)  demonstrate  knowledge  of  aU  DOT 
safety  regulations,  and  environmental  regula- 
tions, and  agree  to  abide  by  them; 

(2)  pass  a  DOT  of  safety  inspection; 

(3)  prove  adequate  UabUlty  insurance 
coverage; 

(4)  provide  evidence  of  a  safety  program 
appropriate  to  the  firm's  size;  and, 

(6)  in  the  case  of  a  new  carrier,  demon- 
strate a  record  of  safe  operations  in  any  pre- 
vious business,  if  relevant. 

These  teste  are  Intended  to  provide,  pro- 
spectively, protection  to  the  public.  The  Com- 
mission also  retains  the  ultimate  fitness  sanc- 
tion, however;  the  right  to  revoke  any  truck- 
er's certificate  if  it,  or  DOT,  finds  that  carrier 
unfit." 

Sincerely, 

Dasnrs  W.  OASxns,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  as  I  understand,  said  that 
they  would  be  saved  a  tremendous  cost  of 
being  certificated  for  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  What  cost  would  they  be 
saving?  Would  they  have  insurance 
coverage? 


Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  estimates  of  the 
costs  are  those  involved  in  prosecuting 
and  protesting  the  applications  involv- 
ing public  convenience  and  necessity, 
and  the  chairman's  letter  will  indicate 
four  cases,  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  in- 
volves Roadway  where  the  costs  are 
really  remarkable.  In  this  case.  Road- 
way Express,  Inc..  of  Akron.  Ohio,  sought 
to  extend  its  present  operating  authority 
to  include  service  to  Newport,  Tenn..  a 
population  of  little  over  7,500.  Roadway's 
application  was  supported  by  five  ship- 
pers. Six  regulated  common  carriers  pro- 
tested the  application.  Roadway  esti- 
mates its  costs  in  the  proceedings  at 
$100,000.  Again,  the  record  will  indicate 
three  other  cases  as  cases  in  point  of 
where  this  is  true. 

If  we  can  jut  get  rid  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
testing these  applications  then  all  car- 
riers are  going  to  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  serve  small  communities. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Is  it  the  six  objected 
or  opposed  the  applicaticn  because  they 
were  serving  that  community? 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Excuse  me.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  said  that  Roadway  had  to 
pay  enormous  expenses  because  six  other 
carriers  opposed  the  application  trying 
to  get  into  Newport.  Tom.,  a  little  town 
there. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  "nuit  is  right. 
Mr.  HOUJNOS.  I  take  it  those  six 
carriers  were  serving  that  community? 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  That  Information  is 
not  available  to  me,  but  I  presume  that 
would  be  the  reason  they  would  protest 
it,  yes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  How  big  is  that  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  7,500. 
If  it  is  any  case  like  the  others  I  am 
familiar  with,  these  carriers  probably 
had  the  authority  to  serve  but  we  would 
find  that  they  were  hot  serving,  at  least 
not  serving  that  community  adequately. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Adequate  and  not 
serving — the  Senator  knows  good  and 
well  that  if  they  were  certificated  they 
were  serving;  otherwise,  the  ICC  would 
be  ruling  against  it.  We  cleaned  all  those 
out.  We  sent  Daniel  Neal  over  there 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  to  take 
care  of  those.  He  said  he  had  a  pretty 
good  record  by  the  time  he  left. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Why  would  these  com- 
panies protest  another  carrier  coming 
in  that  market? 

Mr.  HOLLmos.  Just  about  why  they 
protest  the  tmcertificated.  There  is  only 
so  much  business  in  there  to  sustain  in- 
vestment in  the  equipment,  the  termi- 
nal, and  paying  the  driver. 

And  what  about  insurance?  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Does  he  put 
In  any  insurance?  This  blU  calls  for  $2 
million  worth  of  insurance.  What  insur- 
ance does  he  require  to  be  carried? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  insurance  require- 
ments would  not  change  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLmos.  They  would  be  re- 
quired the  same. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  only  thing  that 
changes  is  the  demonstration  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  and  the  costs 
that  go  with  demonstrating  that  and 
protecting  it  and  protesting  It.  That  is 
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Mr.  HOLLXNQS.  So  this  will  apply  to 
all  those  areas  that  are  already  covered 
generally  by  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  a  bit  that  most  small  communities  in 
the  country  have  some  kind  of  certifi- 
cated carrier  with  authority  to  operate 
therein.  But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  they  are  not  operating,  they  are 
not  serving  those  communities. 

Senator,  I  would  just  add  to  that,  that 
I  am  informed,  in  checking  with  the  ICC, 
they  reaUy  do  not  know,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  they  just  do  not  know,  the 
statistics. 

The  critical  evidence  is  not  how  many 
communities  are  being  served  by  how 
many  certificated  carriers;  the  critical 
question  is  are  they  being  served?  The 
answer  from  study  after  study  is  no,  they 
are  not  being  served. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  beginning 
the  process  of  providing  service  to  com- 
mimities of  less  than  5,000,  and  using 
that  beginning  as  a  way  to  move  upward 
into  larger  and  larger  OHnmunities,  but 
still  basically  those  in  rural  areas. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is,  in  essence,  placing 
the  trucking  industry,  the  regulated 
trucking  industry,  in  a  double  jeopardy 
position.  There  is  only  so  much  freight, 
and  if  we  open  up  this  business  for  any- 
one who  can  show  simple  fitness,  the 
freight  is  going  to  actiially  be  diluted  by 
the  influx  of  a  new  group  of  carriers  and, 
as  a  result,  of  course,  the  routes  will  be- 
come less  profitable  for  the  existing  car- 
riers. But  the  carriers  will  still  have  an 
obligation  to  serve  all  the  points  listed. 

I  rather  demur  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  Eill  have  the  authority  but  are  not 
serving  them,  because  economically  if 
the  business  is  out  there  I  found  them 
very  competitive,  very  assiduous,  very 
much  interested  in  adding  new  business, 
tnnng  everything  from  leaseholds,  to  the 
owner-operator,  and  so  on. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  take  away  a  carrier's  abiUty  to  make  a 
profit  and,  on  the  other  hand,  still  re- 
quire the  service.  That  is  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  involved  here.  You  say  to  him 
"You  have  a  requirement  for  service," 
but  if  there  is  any  profit  there,  without 
any  obligation  someone  can  come  in 
there  and  skim  off  the  cream,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  a  real  life  case. 

The  carriers  serving  these  areas  have 
all  gcme,  whether  it  is  the  six  carriers  in 
Tennessee — and  I  do  not  blame  the  six 
for  opposing  the  bringing  in  of  the  sev- 
enth in  a  small  area  of  7,500.  We  are  not 
here  trying  to  save  lawyers'  fees.  If  that 
is  what  we  are  going  to  start  with,  with 
common  cause  and  Congress  watch,  to 
save  lawyers'  fees,  then  we  have  a  whole 
new  twist.  This  crowd  has  been  generat- 
ing lawyers'  fees.  Let  us  not  worry  about 
the  lawyers'  fees,  but  the  shipper  public, 
the  consumer  public,  and  tiie  general 
public  out  there  that  you  and  I  repre- 
sent. 

•nie  carriers  now  serving  proved  their 
need  for  service,  and  the  new  carriers 
would  not  have  that  burden.  It  is  not 
fair  to  take  two  sets  of  carriers  hauling 


the  same  fraght  to  and  from  the  same 
towns,  the  same  routes,  and  tell  one  set 
it  is  still  regulated  but  the  other  is  vir- 
tually deregulated.  It  ts  not  fair  to  the 
trucking  companies,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
public,  and  the  pubUc  is  boimd  to  suffer 
from  it.  The  pubUc  has  a  right  to  a 
stable  and  dependable  trucking  trans- 
portation system,  and  that  is  an  impos- 
sibility when  the  system  is  half-regu- 
lated and  half -free. 

If  we  are  going  to  persist  witti  this 
amendment,  I  think  we  should  add  a 
provision  which  would  say  that  it  is  per- 
fectly aU  right  for  a  certified  carrier  to 
stop  serving  any  point  on  its  certificate 
that  falls  within  the  area  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  corollary,  of  course,  of  this 
particular  freedom  of  entry  would  be 
freedom  of  exit.  You  cannot  subject  part 
of  the  industry  to  the  free-market  eco- 
nomics and  keep  the  other  part  regu- 
lated, because  the  pubUc  will  be  the  suf- 
ferer in  the  last  instance. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  Senator  Schmitt's  concern  about 
small  community  transportation  serv- 
ices. I  support  his  desire  to  improve 
truck  service  to  smaller  cities. 

I  must,  however,  rise  in  opposition  to 
liis  amendment,  for  it  will  not  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

More  trucks  does  not  necessarily  lead 
to  better  service.  There  are  numerous 
trucking  companies  in  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  throughout  rural  America 
that  are  already  competing  for  freight. 
Many  of  these  firms  service  rural 
States,  are  smaller  companies,  who  com- 
pete with  other  small  companies  for  the 
limited  amoimt  of  freight  available. 

The  basic  laws  of  supply  suid  demand 
as  they  apply  to  trucking  have  not 
changed  since  regulation  was  first  im- 
posed in  1935.  We  will  not  create  more 
freight  by  allowing  more  carriers  to  en- 
ter the  business.  This  amendment,  could, 
however,  create  chaos  and  result  in  the 
loss  of  existing  service. 

Mr.  President,  my  overriding  concern 
about  the  impact  of  this  amendment  is 
that  the  existing  smaller  companies  pro- 
viding this  service  could  be  forced  out  of 
business  through  potential  predatory 
pricing  practices  of  entering  carriers. 

Under  this  amendment,  larger  truck- 
ing companies  could  enter  rural  mar- 
kets, and  through  the  rate  fiexibility 
provisions  of  the  bill  undercut  existing 
truck  rates  over  a  significant  period  of 
time.  The  existing  smaller  companies  do 
not  have  the  financial  stability  to  with- 
stand such  predatory  pricing  practices 
over  any  great  length  of  time. 

Once  these  companies  are  forced  out 
of  business,  the  larger  carrier  would 
hold  a  virtual  monopoly  over  the  region 
served.  Under  a  monopoly  situation, 
truck  rates  could  then  rise  far  beyond 
the  original  rates  provided  by  the  smaller 
carriers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico's amendment  would  initially  result 
in  lower  transportation  prices. 
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I  contend,  however,  that  these  low 
rates  would  be  shortlived  and  would  have 
the  devastating  side  effect  of  forcing 
hundreds  of  smaller  trucking  firms  out 
of  business  and  result  in  the  loss  of  him- 
dreds  of  jobs  in  many  rural  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  provides  signifi- 
cant changes  in  trucking  regulation.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  all  of  these  changes 
will  affect  rural  transportation  services. 
In  light  of  the  tremendous  rail  trans- 
portation crisis  that  has  ah^ady 
jeopardized  scores  of  local  economies 
tliroughout  the  Midwest  and  Northern 
Tier  States,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  further  experimentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  amendment.* 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  bo  appropriate  to  go  to  a  vote 
on  this  amendment,  and  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  opponents  would  do  likewise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  though,  at  this  time,  a 
list  of  the  difBculties  that  are  presently 
associated  with  obtaining  new  or  ex- 
tended operating  authorities  to  small 
communities.  "This  is  compiled  in  part 
from  the  letter  of  information  received 
from  the  ICC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Thb  DxTncDLTiKS  Associated  wtth  Obtain- 

iNC    New    oe    Extending    Operatinc    Au- 

TROEITIES    TO    SMALL    COMMUNITIES 

1.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC)  advises  that  an  excess  of  dS  percent 
of  all  authority  applications  applied  for  In 
calendar  year  1979  were  approved.  How- 
ever, they  advise  that  only  7  percent  of 
those  applications  represented  new  entrants 
Into  the  marketplace.  Virtually  all  applica- 
tions are  from  existing  carriers  merely  ex- 
tending their  territorial  boundaries. 

2.  The  ICC  advises,  ".  .  .  that  applicants 
actively  seek  to  confine  their  requests  to 
specific  small  communities  and  plant  sites 
so  as  to  minimize  the  number  of  protests 
filed  by  incumbent  trucking  firms,  thus 
reducing  the  expense  of  protests  and  the 
risk  of  denial." 

3.  The  ICC  estimates  that  motor  carriers 
spent  betvtreen  $30  million  and  tlOO  mUlion 
applying,  prosecuting,  and  protesting  appU- 
cations  for  permanent  authority  involving 
small  community  service. 

4.  During  fiscal  year  1979,  89  percent  of 
all  applications  denied  contained  service  to 
small  communities.  46  percent  were  limited 
to  service  to  and  from  small  communities. 
43  percent  were  applications  which  would 
permit  service  to  small  communities  but 
would  also  permit  service  between  some 
large  communities. 

5.  The  ICC  estimates  that  of  all  the  appli- 
cations that  were  denied  in  fiscal  year  1979, 
the  average  denied  applications  cost  the 
proponent  carrier  between  (3  and  $10,000 
per  application. 

6.  Many  argue  that  It  Is  easy  for  anyone 
to  obtain  service  to  a  small  community  if 
he  has  shipper  support.  The  following  hor- 
ror stories  are  examples  of  applications  that 
were  denied  to  three  powerful,  well-run,  and 
healthy  motor  carriers  seeking  to  serve  a 
limited  number  of  small  communities.  Inci- 
dentally, Senator,  Roadway  Exnress,  Inc.  Is 
the  largest  motor  carrier  in  the  covmtry  serv- 
ing small  communities  with  general  freight 
authority. 

A.  Roadway  Express,  Inc.  of  Akron,  Ohio 
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sought  to  extend  Its  present  operating  au- 
thority to  Include  service  to  Newport,  Ten- 
nessee (population:  7,534).  Roadway's  ap- 
plication was  supported  by  five  shippers.  Six 
regtilated  common  carriers  protested  the  ap- 
plication. Roadway  estimates  its  cost  in  the 
proceeding  at  $100,000. 

B.  Brooks  Transportation,  Inc.  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  applied  for  authority  to  haul 
water  heaters,  boilers,  water  storage  tanks, 
and  disposals  to  and  from  Kankakee,  lUinols 
(population:  30,300)  to  points  in  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  Brooks 
estimates  its  cost  at  $28,000. 

C.  Overnight  Transportation  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  sought  to  extend  its  operating 
authority  to  Decatxir  and  HuntsviUe,  Alabama 
(population:  39,000  and  138,000  respectively) . 
Overnight  calculates  Its  cost  at  $97,000. 

7.  It  is  important  to  note  that  all  expenses 
Incurred  by  carriers  in  applying  for  appUca- 
tlons  (Whether  granted  or  denied)  are  con- 
sidered by  the  ICC  to  be  acceptable  "costs" 
to  be  factored  into  each  carrier's  rate  basis. 
Ultimately,  the  rate-paying  consumer  suf- 
fers the  consequences.  Further  note  that  the 
figures  quoted  above  do  not  include  cost  in- 
curred by  all  protestants  in  these  implica- 
tions. They,  in  t»im,  can  factor  In  their  pro- 
testant  costs  Into  their  own  rate  basis. 

8.  The  ICC  estimated  that  the  protestants' 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  above  mentioned 
applications  were  "probably  higher"  than 
the  applicants. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  One  of  the  great  diflB- 
culties  is  costs.  There  is  a  market  there. 
I  tliink  that  has  been  demonstrated  both 
by  the  willingness  of  the  shipper  and  by 
the  studies  that  have  been  done.  That 
market  is  just  not  being  served  by  cer- 
tificated carriers  or  by  noncertificated 
carriers. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nas^  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  jrielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  "The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

"The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote,  I  voted  "aye."  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  is 
necessarily  absent  and  unable  to  be 
here.  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"no."  I  have  a  Uve  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mitmesota.  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cna),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MoTNmAN),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taluadge) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braolet)  is 
ateent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 


the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DxniENBERGER).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  76  Leg.) 

YEAS— 36 


Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Schmitt 

Blden 

Helm* 

Schwelker 

Oeinnon 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cbafee 

Laxtut 

SUfford 

Chiles 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Melcher 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Stone 

Dole 

Nunn 

'raonga* 

Domenict 

Packwood 

Waliop 

Ooldwater 

Proxmlre 

Welcker 

Hart 

RlblcoH 
NAYS— 51 

WlUlams 

Baucus 

Glenn 

IilcOovem 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Mbrgan 

Bellmon 

Heflln 

Miiiikle 

Boren 

Heinz 

NHsnn 

Boschwitz 

HoUlUKS 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Jackson 

Sarbanea 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  JavlU 

Sasoer 

Church 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stewart 

Culver 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Denforth 

Leahy 

Tower 

Durkln 

Levin 

Warner 

Bagleton 

Long 

Young 

Exon 

IilAgnuaon 

Zorinaky 

Pord 

Mathlas 

Gam 

Uatsunaga 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING  A 

LIVE  PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

McClure,  for 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Baker 

Durenberger 

Percy 

Bradley 

Gravel 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

DeConcinl 

Moynlhan 

Talmalge 

So  Mr.  ScHMTTT's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1041)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  will  be  30  minutes  on  the 
next  amendment  and  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment to  follow.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  time  will  be  used  up  on  both 
amendments  and  then  the  votes  will 
occur  back  to  back.  So  it  will  be  1  hour 
before  the  next  vote  occurs. 

CNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AOREEMUfTB 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  other 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  if  the  diairman  would 
suggest  that  we  lock  that  in  by  unani- 
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coisent?   Otherwise,   it  will  not 
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mouB 
bold. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  author 
of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Magnttson), 
that  when  the  time  expires  on  his 
amendmeit,  the  Senate  then  proceed, 
without  v<  ting  on  the  amendment  at  that 
point,  to  i  n  amendment  by  Mr.  Cannon; 
and  that,  when  the  time  is  used  on  the 
amendmei  it  by  Mr.  Cannon  or  has  been 
yielded  ba  ck,  the  vote  then  occur  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  to  be 
followed  j  [nmediately,  back-to-back,  by 
a  vote  (n  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Cannon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  GL]  WN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  [  do  not  plan  to  object,  since 
that  is  tie  procedure,  could  we  make 
that  10-m  nute  votes? 

Mr.  RO  iERT  C.  BYRD.  I  might  make 
the  secon(  one  a  10-minute  vote. 
I  ask  un  anlmous  consent  that  the  sec- 
}f  the  back-to-back  votes  be 
a  10-minu  «  vote. 

Mr.  GL  ENN.  And  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage— coufd  that  be  a  10-minute  vote 
also? 

Mr.  RO&ERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not 
necessaril;  matter  on  passage,  because  I 
shall  be  around  to  protect  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?!  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
(wdered. 

trf  AMKNOMnrr  iro.  1043 

To  amend  Sec.  5  of  S.  2345) 
MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
ai  lendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
immediate  consideration. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
will  be  stated, 
ass^tant  legislative  clerk  read  as 


(Purpo^ 
Mr 

s«3d  an 
for  its 

The 
amendmeiit 

The 
follows: 

The 

NTTSOK) 

numbered 


Sena  tor 


pn  poses 


Mr. 

consent 
amendmeiit 

The 
objection. 

The 
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UA  ONUSON. 


I  ask  unanimous 
tkat    further    reading    of    the 
be  dispensed  with. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
t  is  so  ordered. 

is  as  follows: 


strike 
lines  7-22 
In  Ueu  thereof 

"(B)  Will  never 
tbe  basis  ol 
the  record. 
Tided  woul< 
or  future  public 
In  making 
subparagrai^ 
slder — 

"(1)  tbe 
section  lOlCll 

"(11)  pubi 
otber  demonstration 
llzatlon  by 
ergy  reaourt^, 
vl4e  to 
of  quality 
wUI  provide 

"(111)    the 
tbe  Comml^lon 
of  revenue 
Is  In  and  of 

"(C)   The 
aspect  of 
ttons  and 
pangrapbs 
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aid 


from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
an  unprlnted  amendment 


am<  ndment : 
pai  agraph 


(B)  of  section  5.  page  5, 
the  bill  as  reported,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

the  Ck>mml8slon  finds,  on 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  In 
hat  the  transportation  to  be  pro- 
be consistent  with  the  present 
convenience  and  necessity, 
determination  pursuant  to  this 
the   Commission   shall    con- 

(btmsportatlon  policy  set  forth  In 
(a)  of  this  title; 

c  support  for  an  application  or 
of  public  need,  the  utl- 
ftppllcant  of  equipment  and  en- 
i,  the  service  applicant  will  pro- 
communities,  and  the  variety 
price  options  which  applicant 
and 

effect  on  existing  carriers,  but 

shall  not  And  that  diversion 

traSlc  from  an  existing  carrier 

Itself  controlling. 

burden  of  proof  for  the  safety 

le   apoUcant's   pro[>osed   opera- 

(  ther  findings  required  by  sub- 

[A)  and  (B)  (U)  shall  be  on  the 


(ir 


applicant.  Opponents  shall  have  tbe  burden 
of  producing  evidence  with  respect  to  all 
other  factors  in  the  transportation  policy  set 
forth  in  section  lOlOI(a)  of  this  title  and  the 
effect  on  existing  carriers  of  authorizing  tbe 
transportation  sought  by  applicant." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  I  feel  very  keenly  about.  It  dates 
back  a  long  time. 

I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  in  the  transportation  field  trying  to 
eliminate  what  we  then  called  gypsies. 
They  were  people  who  met  no  responsi- 
bility. They  take  the  cream  of  the  ship- 
ments from  one  place  and  then  go  to 
another.  They  haul  shoes  from  Phila- 
delphia to  St.  Louis,  then  haul  some 
chemicals  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas,  then 
go  across  the  coimtry  and  pick  up 
oranges  in  Florida  and  end  up  in  New 
York.  They  had  no  reliability  at  ell,  no 
responsibility. 

They  would  come  to  a  farmer  in  my 
State  and  say,  "Look,  we  will  haul  your 
grain  down  to  the  terminal  at  a  cheaper 
rate,"  and  they  would.  But  come  next 
year,  when  the  crop  was  in,  the  grain 
crop  and  other  commodities,  they  were 
not  around.  So  it  was  all  based  on  re- 
liability of  transportation. 

Now,  you  have  to  pay  a  little  extra  to 
get  reliable  transportation.  We  in  this 
country,  I  think,  are  blessed  with  the 
finest  transportation — trucking  and 
air — in  the  world.  But  it  has  to  be  regu- 
lated. In  the  name  of  deregulation,  which 
is  a  broad  term,  this  committee  now — 
since  I  was  chairman — have  decided  to 
deregulate  everything.  They  are  allowing, 
in  the  reentry  provision,  anybody  to  come 
in  who  wants  to.  They  are  making  it  so 
someone  can  pick  up  two  old  trucks  and 
say,  "I  am  going  to  haul  something  from 
West  Virginia  to  Pittsburgh,"  and  put  out 
a  sign  or  something  and  go  around — no 
regulation  at  aU. 

Safety  factors  are  involved.  So  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  so-called  entry  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  I  know  we  can  have 
some  deregulation  procedures  and  the 
ICC  is  subject  to  review  every  once  in  a 
while.  And  there  is  probably  some  mo- 
nopoly in  some  of  the  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

"nien  there  is  the  argument  of  the 
backhaul.  But  the  way  the  committee 
would  have  this  read  now,  the  way  the 
bill  is,  there  is  no  consideration  of  back- 
haul, reliability,  or  anything — any- 
thing— and  anyone  can  come  in  and  start 
a  truck  line. 

We  went  through  the  air  deregulation. 
That  is  a  little  different  story.  No  one  can 
start  an  airline  unless  they  have  some 
airplanes  and  some  financing. 

Then  they  went  through  railroad  de- 
regulation. No  one  can  start  a  railroad  in 
a  competitive  field.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
wants  to  start  a  railroad  now. 

So  now  they  are  on  trucking.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  come  next,  but 
there  is  a  deregulation  fever  going  on — 
an  epidemic,  I  guess.  Maybe  that  is  good. 
I  voted  for  deregulation  of  the  airlines 
and  the  railroads.  And  this  bill  is  good 
in  some  respects.  But  it  opens  up,  in  the 


ncune  of  deregulation,  entry  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  pick  up  a  couple  of  old 
trucks  and  start  to  run  a  trucking  line. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  someone 
to  come  in  and  say  that  they  should  not 
doit. 

I  think  the  burden  of  proof  ought  to 
be  on  the  person  who  is  going  to  start 
a  new  trucking  line.  The  backhaul  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  anything  else. 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
terminal  facilities  which  they  must  have, 
it  must  be  an  established,  reliable  line. 

I  think  it  will  lead  to  a  lot  of  chaos 
in  the  trucking  business  and  not  good 
service  for  the  people. 

It  may  be  cheaper  for  one  haul.  But 
we  have  to  pay  a  little  in  any  enterprise 
or  endeavor  for  rehability.  We  want  to 
make  this  new  trucker  reliable. 

So  I  offer  an  amendment  to  section 
5,  the  entry  provision. 

In  analyzing  the  new  national  motor 
carrier  transportation  policy  contained 
in  the  present  bill  and  the  other  factors 
it  directs  the  Commission  to  consider  in 
passing  upon  an  application.  I  find  there 
are  some  areas  which  are  uniquely  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  applicant;  for  In- 
stance, evidence  of  public  support  for  his 
application,  how  he  will  make  efficient 
use  of  his  equipment  and  of  energy  re- 
sources, and  how  he  proposes  to  improve 
service  to  small  shippers  and  small  com- 
munities. The  applicant  alone  knows  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  which  the  bill 
says  the  Commission  must  consider. 

They  do  not  call  on  the  applicant  to 
give  them  any  information — just  get  a 
permit,  I  guess. 

Certainly  the  opponent,  who  will  have 
the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  the 
other  factors  in  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
information  that  only  the  applicant  can 
supply. 

He  ought  to  be  required  to  supply 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  commit- 
tee was  thinking  about  when  they  re- 
lieved him  of  that  responsibility. 

The  report  to  accompany  S.  2245  says 
that  the  new  entry  provision  is  designed 
to  create  a  presumption  that  the  pro- 
posed transportation  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Well,  how  do  we  know  It  Is  in  the 
public  interest?  My  amendment  does  not 
alter  the  presumption.  Section  5(b)(1) 
of  the  bill  remains  unchanged.  It  reads: 
"The  Commission  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate" under  specified  conditions.  The 
word  "shall"  creates  the  presumption.  It 
requires  a  grant  under  specified  condi- 
tions. Had  we  not  wanted  such  a  pre- 
sumption, the  committee  would  have 
used  the  words:  "The  Commission  may 
issue  a  certificate." 

Therefore,  my  amendment  does  not 
change  the  basic  presumption  in  favor 
of  an  applicant. 

I  guess  the  presumption  is  there  the 
day  he  files.  It  does  not  detract  from 
the  importance  of  competition  in  the 
Commission's  decision. 

I  changed  it.  I  was  against  it.  I  modi- 
fled  it.  I  was  against  all  this  reentry, 
and  put  the  total  burden  of  proof  on 
the  applicant.  It  merely  says  that  the 
applicant  is  to  produce  that  evidence. 


those  facts,  which  he  alone  knows.  The 
burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  all  other 
issues  will  be  on  the  opponents  of  the 
application  imder  my  amendment.  That 
is  fair,  is  it  not? 

Logic  and  commonsense  require  that 
we  redraft  section  5  so  as  to  clarify  our 
intent  that  the  applicant  for  a  certificate 
be  required  to  produce  the  evidence  that 
only  he  can  be  expected  to  develop. 

He  would  have  to  go  out  ana  show 
public  acceptance,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  not  just  will-nilly  come  in  and  file 
and  have  the  presumption  in  his  favor 
just  because  he  picked  up  two  or  three 
trucks  and  will  start  a  trucking  line,  in 
the  name  of  deregulation  and  competi- 
tion. 

Competition  is  a  broad  word,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  may  have  chaos 
Instead  of  competition.  All  other  evi- 
dence which  section  5  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  would  have  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  opponents  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

As  my  amendment  shows,  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  changing  "unless"  in 
line  7,  page  5,  to  "whenever"  by  changing 
the  word  "inconsistent"  to  "consistent" 
in  line  10,  and  by  adding  (on  page  5) 
subsection  (C)   reading  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  burden  of  proof  for  the  safety 
aspect  of  the  applicant's  proposed  opera- 
tions and  other  findings  required  by  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  (II)  shall  be  on 
the  applicant.  Opponents  shall  have  tbe  bur- 
den of  producing  evidence  with  respect  to 
all  other  factors  in  the  transportation  policy 
set  forth  in  section  10101(a)  of  this  title 
and  the  effect  on  existing  carriers  of  author- 
izing the  transportation  sought  by  appli- 
cant." 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  amendment.  It 
puts  some  burden  on  the  applicant,  just 
not  willy-nilly  come  in  and  get  a  certifi- 
cate when  it  may  not  be  desirable  at  all. 
Just  in  the  name  of  competition. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  Is  going  to  be 
very  competitive.  It  may  be  for  one  trip, 
or  one  haul. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  terminals  will 
be  for  these  people  that  come  in.  Under 
my  amendment,  they  would  have  to  show 
they  have  a  terminal  to  go  to,  or  they 
are  renting  one,  something  like  that. 

But  that  would  only  be  information 
that  the  applicant  himself  would  know. 
He  should  be  required  to  produce  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  fsiir  amendment  and  I 
think  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  ap- 
proach that  the  House  took  on  this. 

I  think  we  could  agree  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same  approach  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reentry. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

(During  the  preceding  remarks,  Sena- 
tor NuNN  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  reservation  that  I  rise  to  op- 
pose this  amendment  of  my  good  friend 
from  Washington.  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Magnuson  on  so  many  things 
for  the  Northwest  for  so  lorsr.  he  and  I 
have  been  in  concert  and  in  league  on 
many  matters,  and  I  think  we  wlU  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 


But  on  this  particular  amendment,  I 
find  myself  on  the  opposite  side.  I  find 
myself  on  the  opposite  side  only  after  a 
fair  degree  of  evidence  and  persuasion 
presented  during  the  hearings. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  philosophy  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying 
to  open  up  the  market,  to  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  get  in.  We  are  trying  to 
encourage  smaller  companies  to  com- 
pete. We  are  trying  to  make  more  com- 
modities exempt  that  are  not  covered  by 
the  ICC,  and  trying  to  take  the  hand  of 
government  off  of  trucking,  to  some 
extent. 

I  have  said  several  times  earlier  that 
this  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like, 
but  I  think  it  goes  as  far  as  we  can. 

One  of  the  problems  that  any  small 
concern  has  is  the  cost  of  getting  a  li- 
cense from  the  ICC.  a  certificate.  The 
opponents  of  the  committee  bill  will 
argue  there  is  no  problem.  They  will  say 
that  over  95  percent  of  all  of  the  author- 
ity for  application  for  entry  into  new 
markets  in  1979  were  approved.  That  is 
true. 

What  they  do  not  tell  us  that  only  7 
percent  of  those  applications  were  from 
new  companies.  Ninety-three  percent  is 
an  extension  of  authority  of  a  company 
that  already  exists,  that  understands  the 
system,  that  is  serving  surrounding  cities 
and  areas  and  now  wants  to  serve  a  city 
such  as  Smithvllle  or  Greenville. 

They  do  not  tell  us  that  applicants 
under  the  present  system  will  deliber- 
ately attempt  to  narrow  their  applica- 
tion to  the  fewest  possible  plants  and 
cities  in  order  to  avoid  objection  from 
existing  companies. 

The  ICC  indicates — and  bear  in  mind 
that  this  Is  just  for  small  communities — 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
estimates  that  motor  carriers  spent  be- 
tween $30  and  $100  million  in  1979  ap- 
plying, prosecuting,  and  protesting  ap- 
'  plications  for  permanent  authority 
involving  just  small  communities,  50.000 
or  less.  I  hesitate  to  think  what  it  would 
be  if  you  include  all  applications  to  cities 
of  any  size. 

Interestingly,  any  application  you  file, 
any  cost  you  pay,  whether  you  win  or 
lose  It — whatever  happens  to  your  cer- 
tificate— goes  Into  that  cost,  and  It  goes 
on  to  the  consumer.  The  average  cost  for 
applications  that  were  denied  last  year 
ran  between  $3,000  and  $10,000. 

I  want  Senators  to  think  to  them- 
selves: You  are  a  pretty  good  mechanic 
and  a  pretty  good  driver,  and  you  think 
you  would  like  to  serve  between  the 
towns  of  Redmond  and  Bend,  Oreg.,  or 
Sisters  and  Bend,  Oreg.  You  and  your 
spouse  are  prepared  to  buy  a  truck,  buy 
Insurance,  work  hard  at  it,  and  you  are 
faced  with  the  monumental  financial 
burden  of  applying  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  get  permis- 
sion. 

It  Is  a  burden.  It  Is  an  arcane  subject. 
I  am  a  lawyer;  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington Is  a  lawyer;  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  a  lawyer.  What  we  in  the 
law  call  the  burden  of  proof  is  a  tough 
burden.  It  means  that  the  person  who 
sues,  if  It  is  a  lawsuit,  or  the  person  who 
applies,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  Interstate 
Ctunmerce  Commission,  has  to  bring  the 


evidence  in,  against  the  objections  of 
those  who  already  are  in  the  business, 
has  to  prove  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  serve. 

The  Commission  has  to  find,  first,  that 
the  person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able. 
Roughly,  that  means  they  must  have  a 
truck,  they  must  have  insurance,  and 
they  have  to  prove  that  they  are  able  to 
provide  the  service.  They  also  have  to 
prove  that  the  transportation  to  be  pro- 
ided  under  this  certificate  Is  or  will  be 
lequired  by  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  or  necessity. 

So,  not  only  do  you  have  to  be  fit, 
wlllliig  and  able,  but  also,  you  have  to 
prove  that  It  fits  the  concept  the  Com- 
mission now  has  in  the  law,  that  it  will 
be  required  by  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  or  necessity.  That  is 
a  difficult  burden. 

What  we  did  in  the  bill  was  simply  to 
change  that  burden.  We  said  that  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  person  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation to  be  authorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate and  to  comply  with  this  subtitle 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Commissicm; 
and  unless  the  Commission  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  a  preponderance  of  evidoice  in 
the  record,  that  the  transportation  to 
be  provided  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  present  or  future  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  they  shall  issue  the  cer- 
tificate. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  whether 
you  have  to  come  In  and  prove  and  carry 
the  burden  of  proof  or  whether  it  is  on 
those  who  object. 

What  the  Senator  from  Washington 
does,  in  essence,  is  to  go  back  very  close 
to  the  present  law.  He  says  that  the  ap- 
plicants must  prove  that  the  transporta- 
tion to  be  provided  would  be  conslstMit 
with  the  present  or  future  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  lliat  Is  the  crux 
of  this  Issue. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  sup- 
porting the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  its  effort  to  publicly  fund  public  in- 
terest groups  to  appeal  and  appear  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commisslrai: 
because  we  said  that  the  burden  of 
bringing  a  case,  the  burden  of  just  being 
an  Intervenor,  was  so  great  that  the 
average  person  or  average  group  could 
not  do  it.  So  we  have  gotten  into  the 
area  of  publicly  funding  intervenors  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Yet,  In  many  cases,  the  cost  of  doing 
that  Is  not  nearly  the  cost  to  an  appli- 
cant before  the  ICC  of  applying  to  de- 
liver goods  back  and  forth. 

What  Is  the  normal  standard  of  bus- 
iness in  this  country?  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  move  toward.  The  normal 
standard  of  business  in  this  coimtry  Is 
that  you  can  go  into  business  unless  you 
are  unfit.  That  is  the  competitive,  free 
enterprise  system  that  we  are  trying  to 
move  the  trucking  Industry  toward.  You 
can  go  Into  It  unless  you  are  unfit,  un- 
less some  public  body  can  find  that  you 
are  a  public  nuisance  or  that  you  cannot 
get  Insurance  or  there  Ls  something  in- 
imical to  the  public  Interest.  The  pres- 
ent law  says  that  you  cannot  do  It  unless 
you  can  overcome  these  burdens. 
Which   do   you   think   better   serves 
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ness  that  traditionally  has  been  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  at  large. 

We  are  not  talking  about  utiUty  com- 
panies here  that  have  excessive  market 
power  and  the  ability  to  gouge  the  pub- 
Uc in  the  absence  of  regulation.  What 
we  have  is  an  industry  that  is  poten- 
tially highly  competitive  and  one  in 
which  the  market  forces  can  work  beau- 
tifully. I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  entry  provisions  in  this  bill  are  tied 
directly  to  the  ease  of  ratemaking  in 
other  portions  of  the  bill.  In  particu- 
lar, I  am  referring  to  the  zone  of  pricing 
freedom  in  the  legislation. 

If  the  entry  sections  of  this  bill  are 
amended  as  suggested,  it  is  absolutely  in- 
cumbent upon  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  reduce  or  eliminate  altogether  the 
freedom  of  motor  carriers  to  price  their 
services  without  control  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  If  we  re- 
turn to  the  regime  of  restrictive  entry, 
such  as  is  being  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment, we  must  not  allow  the  high  de- 
gree of  pricing  freedom  provided  in  tliis 
bill  for  the  motor  carrier  industry.  So  the 
stakes  here  are  quite  large.  With  all  re- 
spect, this  amendment  would  gut  the 
bill.  I  must  vigorously  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  details  of 
the  amendment,  while  I  have  not  had 
much  time  to  look  at  it,  I  am  absolutely 
certain  of  one  thing — this  is  not  only  a 
step  backwards  from  the  bill,  but  it  is  a 
step  backwards  from  current  entry 
policy  at  the  commission.  In  other  words, 
it  would  create  a  more  protective  entry 
regime. 

I  say  this  because  it  incorporates  a 
standard  of  proof  for  the  applicant  that 
is  in  excess  of  current  policy.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  language  proposed 
creates  a  clear  presiunption  against 
granting  any  application.  This  is,  of 
course,  totally  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  this  amendment, 
is  approved,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  reduce  or  eliminate  altogether 
the  ratemaking  freedom  in  the  bill.  If 
these  events  occur,  the  bill  will  be  a  mere 
shell  of  what  was  reported  from  the 
Committee,  and  may  not  be  worth  the 
Senate's  effort  to  pass. 

FREEDOM   or   ENTRY 

Substantial  reform  of  entry  regula- 
tion, along  with  removing  antitrust  im- 
munity, is  essential  to  meaningful  truck 
regulatory  reform.  Meaningful  liberaliz- 
ation of  entry  policy  is  needed  for  two 
reasons.  First  and  most  importantly,  the 
retention  of  regulatory  barriers  to  en- 
try into  the  trucking  business  shelters 
existing  motor  common  carriers  from 
new  actual  or  potential  competitors.  Ab- 
sent these  artifical  barriers,  existing 
motor  carriers,  would  be  forced  by  the 
marketplace  to  behave  more  competi- 
tively, knowing  that  any  attempt  to  raise 
rates  above  a  competitive  level  would 
draw  an  influx  of  additional  service  from 
new  and  existing  firms.  The  net  result 
of  freer  entry  would  be  to  force  prices 
and  profits  back  down  to  normal  com- 
petitive levels  whenever  any  attempt 
might  be  made  to  elevate  them. 


An  extremely  important  reform  con- 
tained in  S.  2245  is  the  placing  of  the 
burden  of  proof  on  opponents  of  entry 
applications.  This  will  increase  competi- 
tion in  the  industry  and  will  lead  to 
better  service  for  shippers. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  In  the 
trucking  industry  that  entry  is  sdready 
"free"  and  there  is  no  reason  to  make 
it  even  more  free  through  legislation  such 
as  S.  2245.  These  industry  spokesman 
cite  statistics  that  the  ICC  is  already 
granting  over  90  percent  of  all  the  appli- 
cations it  receives. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  while 
a  very  high  percentage  of  all  applications 
for  new  operating  authority  are  currently 
being  approved  by  the  ICC,  these  figiires 
are  highly  misleading.  The  entry  granted 
has  had  little  or  no  competitive  impact. 
In  fact,  there  are  about  40  percent  fewer 
regulated  trucking  firms  now  than  there 
were  in  1940. 

The  following  facts  are  important  in 
evaluating  ICC  entry  policy.  First,  in 
order  to  minimize  protests  from  other 
truckers,  and  hence  reduce  the  length 
and  costliness  of  the  application  proce- 
dure, applicants  for  new  operating  au- 
thority are  encouaged  by  the  ICC  itself 
to  apply  for  very  narrow  authority  that 
will  not  divert  traCBc  from  other  csuriers. 
Consequently,  grants  of  such  authority 
can  have  little  or  no  competitive  impact. 

Second,  these  figures  record  as  granted 
applications  granted  in  any  part,  even 
those  which  are  largely — but  not  whol- 
ly— denied.  And  many  applications  have 
been  considerably  pared  down  because  of 
protests  from  other  truckers.  In  fact, 
if  there  are  protests,  the  ICC  orders  the 
applicant  to  meet  with  protestants  in 
order  to  negotiate  away  the  areas  of 
protest. 

As  a  result,  most  grants  of  new  au- 
thority offer  the  right  to  provide  only 
very  limited  trucking  services.  A  recent 
study  undertaken  for  DOT  showed  that 
only  4  out  of  420  recent  grants  to  new 
applicants,  and  3  out  of  187  grants  to 
existing  firms,  provided  a  broad  type  of 
general  commodity,  regular  route  com- 
mon carrier  authority.  Much  more  typi- 
cal were  grants  to  transport  one  or  a  few 
commodities  over  very  limited  routes.  The 
operating  restrictions  that  result  from 
this  "free"  entry  process  are  even  today 
so  pervasive  that  321  out  of  the  359  com- 
mon carrier  applications  granted  in  the 
EXDT  study  had  commodity  restrictions, 
almost  two-thirds  conferred  one-way  au- 
thority only,  and  over  one-third  re- 
stricted one  terminus  of  the  route  to  a 
single  plant  site. 

The  "free"  entry  process  has  resulted 
in  the  following  typical  examples  of 
common  carrier  authority;  the  right  to 
transport:  oyster  shells  and  calcium  car- 
bonate from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Mobile, 
Ala.,  to  points  in  Michigan;  pulverized 
agricultural  limestone  from  the  facilities 
of  Martin  Limestone,  Inc.,  located  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to  points  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Vir- 
ginia; pizza,  pizza  crusts,  and  pizza  prod- 
ucts from  the  facilities  of  Virga's  Pizza 
Crust  of  (Portsmouth)  Virginia,  Inc.,  to 
points  in  Michigan  south  of  Michigan 
Highway  21,  and  Chicago,  111.,  and  points 
within  35  miles  of  Chicago;  sugar  beet 
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products  involved  in  foreign  cMnmerce, 
involving  a  subsequent  movement  by 
water. 

In  summary,  the  high  rate  of  approval 
of  applications  for  operating  authority 
shows  that  trucking  firms  are  getting 
only  wliat  they  apply  for  and  only  what 
is  not  protested  by  existing  carriers. 
What  they  have  learned  to  apply  for 
is  operating  authority  that  will  not  divert 
traf9c  from  existing  carriers:  that  is, 
will  not  increase  competition  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  carriers  offering 
similar  service  on  particular  routes. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  2  minutes 
and  8  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Nevada  that  if  this 
amendment  makes  the  bill  an  empty 
shell  then  the  House  bill  is  an  empty 
shell  because  they  have  a  similto-  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senator  is  going  to  have  an  awful 
time  in  conference  dealing  with  an 
empty  shell,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  U  the  Senator  is  direct- 
ing that  to  me  as  a  question,  the  pur- 
pose of  a  conference  is  to  try  to  resolve 
the  differences,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  have  some  very  interesting  meetings 
on  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  I  un- 
derstand now  that  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment we  will  proceed  to  the  Cannon 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  if  all  time  is  yielded  back 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing we  will  vote  on  my  amendment  when 
they  get  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  already  did. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1043 

(Purpoae:  TO  strike  the  provision  relating  to 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  incidental 
to  transportation  by  rail) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  on  the 
Carmon  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

TTie  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
proposed  an  unprinted  amendment  No. 
1043. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  strike  lines  I  through  15  and 
substitute  the  following: 


(c)  Section  10S36(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  ( 1 )  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  substi- 
tuting ".  or"  and  (2)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  transportation  of  used  pallets  and 
other  shipping  devices  and  used  empty  con- 
tainers, including  intermodal  cargo  con- 
tainers.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Chair  an  amendment  to 
strike  from  the  bill  a  provision  that  was 
incorporated  during  the  committee 
markup  dealing  with  transportation  by 
motor  vehicle  incidental  to  movements  by 
rail.  When  this  amendment  was  accepted 
by  the  committee,  I  offered  my  own  per- 
sonal reservations  as  to  whether  it  was 
desirable  in  the  context  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  reserved  my  right  to  object  to 
the  amendment  on  the  floor. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  the  Senate  that  this  amend- 
ment be  eliminated  from  the  bill  for  two 
basic  reasons.  First,  and  probably  most 
importantly,  I  feel  that  the  record  on 
the  issue  is  not  su£Qcient  for  the  Senate 
to  make  a  final  judgment.  During  our  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  trucking  bill, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  party  during  any 
of  the  17  days  of  hearings  that  suggested 
in  any  detail  that  this  amendment  be 
made  to  the  legislation.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  impact  of  the  legislation  would 
be,  and  we  have  not  even  heard  from  the 
railroads  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
proposal.  I  suspect  that  when  the  com- 
mittee has  a  chance  to  look  at  this  pro- 
posal that  it  may  find  it  to  be  highly 
meritorious.  But  I  do  think  that  we  sim- 
ply need  more  time  and  more  testimony 
before  we  drive  into  this  matter. 

Second.  I  oppose  the  legislation  be- 
cause it  is  philosophically  contrary  to 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this  bill 
with  respect  to  air  cargo  movements.  The 
existing  situation  in  the  air  cargo  field  is 
that  air  freight  movements  are  half- 
regulated,  half -unregulated.  The  bill  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  that  dichotomy  by 
making  the  entire  air  cargo  movement 
unregulated,  including  the  motor  carrier 
transportation  portion.  The  incidental  to 
rail  portion  of  the  bill,  however,  does  just 
the  opposite.  That  is,  it  creates  a  situa- 
tion of  half-regulated,  half -unregulated 
transportation  where  that  situation  did 
not  exist  before. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  offer  this 
amendment  with  some  considerable  re- 
luctance because  the  concept  of  promot- 
ing intermodal  transportation  is  a  very 
sound  one  and  because  I  greatly  respect 
the  views  of  Senator  Stevenson  who  pro- 
posed this  amendment  in  committee  on 
this  particular  issue.  Senator  Stevenson 
has  always  been  a  leader  on  the  commit- 
tee in  promoting  intermodal  transporta- 
tion goals.  I  simply  think  it  is  too  early 
to  deal  with  it  in  this  bill. 

Therefore,  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
Who  controls  the  time? 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  War- 
nkr)  would  have  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
yield  time  equally  to  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  nilnoU  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  ac- 
cepted, the  ICX;  will  have  less  authority 
to  deregulate  intermodal  transportation, 
that  is  to  say  piggyback  services,  than  it 
has  now. 

The  effect  of  that  amendment  is  to 
take  a  step  backward.  The  provision  in 
the  bill  to  which  his  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed deregulates  transportation  by 
motor  vehicle  which  is  incidental  to 
movement  by  rail.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  encourage  piggyback. 

The  Senator  is  right  when  he  says 
that  there  is  not  much  of  a  record  before 
the  committee  on  this  subject,  but  there 
is  a  record.  It  consists  of  studies  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  by  GAG. 
Booz-Allen,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, and  the  National  Transportation 
Policy  Study  Commission.  All  underscore 
the  efficiencies  that  can  be  achieved  by 
piggyback  and  which  would  be  achieved 
if  this  provision  stayed  in  the  law  and 
permitted  wider  utilization  of  intermodal 
or  piggyback  transportation  services. 

At  present,  piggyback  services  suffer 
from  an  empty  backhaul  ratio  of  about 
40  percent  as  compared  to  5  percent  for 
general  commodity  regulated  carriers, 
and  about  18  percent  for  all  regulated 
truckers. 

This  provision  in  the  bill,  which  the 
Senator  from  Nevtula  seeks  to  strike, 
eliminates  the  regulatory  restrictions 
which  now  impede  piggyback  and  cause 
such  a  great  inefficiency. 

The  studies  I  have  alluded  to,  including 
one  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, indicate  that  this  intermodal  truck- 
rail  service  can  operate  as  much  as  25 
to  30  percent  more  cheaply  than  all- 
truck  service.  It  is  between  two  and  four 
times  as  fuel-efficient  as  all-truck  serv- 
ice. It,  therefore,  reduces  transportation 
costs  for  shippers.  It  saves  energy  and  It 
combats  inflation. 

These  benefits  are  not  theoretical.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  a  journal 
of  the  trucking  industry,  piggyback 
transportation  of  perishables  improved 
substantially  when  it  was  deregulated. 
Piggyback  rates  declined  and,  as  a  result, 
piggyback's  share  of  the  perishable  mar- 
ket has  been  increasing. 

This  article  states,  and  I  quote: 

It  costs  tl.650  on  the  average  to  haul  a 
40,000  pound  traUer  load  of  perishables  one 
way  from  the  West  Coast  to  Chicago  by  truck. 
Based  on  these  fgures  alone.  West  Coast 
shippers  report  savings  up  to  $500  per  traUer 
by  sending  their  produce  to  Chicago  by 
piggy-back  and  then  hiring  carriers  to  oif- 
load  their  equipment  for  local  delivery. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  deregu- 
lated piggyback  between  the  west  cMist 
and  Chicago  markets  achieves  for  ship- 
pers a  saving  of  almost  30  percent.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  make  such 
efficient  service  available  for  all  shippers, 
and  for  all  commodities. 

Increasing  the  freight  moving  by 
piggyback  would  also  reduce  highway 
maintenance  costs.  In  snite  of  Federal 
highway  expenditures  of  almost  $8  bU- 
lion  annually,  the  highway  system  Is 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield 
iisUnguished  Senator  from 


The  PRE^IDmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Bir.  WARMER 
time  to  the 
South  Carollfaa 

Mr.  HOLL  [NOB.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  spc  Elk  on  the  amendment,  if  we 
still  have  tin  e.  Exempting  motor  carrier 
movements  t  lat  have  prior  or  subsequent 
movements  I  y  rail  really  contradicts  the 
Joint  rate  aqd  through  route  provisions 


of  this  particular  bill  which  was  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

The  ICC  for  years  has  sought  author- 
ity to  require  joint  rates  and  through 
rates  based  on  the  feeling  that  such 
power  would  aid  in  establishing  a  de- 
pendable joint  line  service  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  shipping  public.  But 
this  exemption,  of  course,  cancels  that 
out.  It  negates  the  joint  rate  and  through 
route  provisions  because  the  ICC,  of 
course,  cannot  require  motor  carriers  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  rail- 
roads when  the  motor  carrier  portion  of 
the  movement  is  deregulated.  The  two 
provisions  are  internally  inconsistent 
and,  in  fact,  mutually  exclusive,  and  it 
just  points  out  the  willy-nilly  way  in 
which  we  went  about  deregiilation. 

If  they  could  take  away  the  proposed 
food,  maybe  that  will  get  them  a  little 
bit — we  will  just  say  that  anything  con- 
nected with  rail  or  air  service  or  anything 
else,  let  us  just  deregiilate  that  on  the 
assiunption  if  they  deregulate  it — the 
fact  is  the  railrosuls  are  not  deregulated. 

In  1978  the  trailer-on-flatcar  tra£Bc 
accounted  for  approximately  7.9  percent 
of  the  total  rail  carloadings,  and  that  has 
remained  constant,  this  percentage,  over 
the  years.  But  the  lack  of  any  substan- 
tial growth  in  piggyback  services  has 
never  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  regulated  by  the  ICC.  Rather  it  was 
because  of  delays  in  rail  transit,  expen- 
sive piggyback  yards,  high  loss  and  dam- 
ages due  to  rail  jostling,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  are  some  of  the  cited 
problems.  The  lack  of  ICC  authority  to 
require  joint  rates  and  through  routes 
for  intermodal  shipments  may  well  be 
a  factor  in  the  tra'ler-on-flatcar  slug- 
gish growth.  Thus,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
provision  is  to  enhance  piggyback  op- 
erations, it  may  well  have  the  opposite 
effect. 

More  Importantly,  the  current  provi- 
sion, however,  goes  further  than  the  de- 
regulation of  the  TOFC  traffic.  It  extends 
to  all  intermodal  rail-motor  traffic.  Thus, 
the  op)erations  of  many  tank  truck  car- 
riers and  automobile  haulers  will  be  de- 
regulated. Many  of  the  biilk  commodities 
transported  in  tank  cars  and  transfer- 
red to  tank  vehicles  for  highway  use  are 
hazardous  materials. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  motorcar 
regulatory  reform  is  increased  competi- 
tion. But,  Mr.  President,  really  as  you 
study  this  provision,  it  may  well  work 
against  that  goal.  Rail-afBliated  motor 
carriers  and  their  rail  parent  could  uti- 
lize their  joint  services  to  eliminate  com- 
petition and  increase  their  percentage  of 
the  market.  The  affiliated  motor  carrier 
could  offer  rates  below  those  of  the  non- 
affiliated ones.  The  nonaffiliated  motor 
carrier  caimot  rely  upon  rail  operations 
or  lucrative  nontransportat<on  invest- 
ments in  real  estate,  energy  or  other 
fields  for  financial  backing  during  any 
rate  war,  and  could  well  be  forced  out 
of  the  market.  This  is  a  consuming  pub- 
lic, Mr.  President.  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  and  Common  Cause,  and 
Congress  Watch.  You  will  boost  them  out 
of  the  market,  and  all  in  the  name  of 
getting  better  service  for  the  consumer 
which  you  have  eliminated  further. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  join  Senator  Cah- 
NON  in  his  motion  to  delete  the  section 
deregulating  motor  carrier  service  with 
prior/subsequent  rail  movement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  wUling  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
Cannon  motion  to  strike  if  the  minority 
is  ready  to  yield  back. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  sup- 
port Senator  Cannon's  proposition. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  aU  of  the 
time  having  been  yielded  back  on  the 
Cannon  amendment,  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  vote 
would  now  occur  on  the  Magnuson 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Magnuson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

TTP    AMXNDMKNT    NO.    1043 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Msissachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dur- 
enberger),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  34, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  77  Leg.| 
TEAS— 34 


Beyh 

Heflln 

Matsunaga 
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HoUlngB 

Melcher 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Morgan 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Church 

Jackson 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Jepaen 
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Culver 

Johnston 
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Durkln 

Levin 

Stevens 
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Long 
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NAYS— 86 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Prozmlre 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

RlblcoS 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Both 

Blden 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Bosch  wltz 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Laxalt 

Staflord 

Oannon 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

McClure 

Stone 

Cochran 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Metzenbaum 

Tower 

Dole 

Moynlhan 

Tsongas 

Domenicl 

Nelson 

Wallop 

Exon 

N\inn 

Warner 

Oam 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

WUUams 

Hart 

Percy 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Baker 

Durenberger  - 

Talmadge 

Bradley 

Gravel 

Young 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

DeConclnl 

Riegle 

So  Mr.  Magnuson's  amendment  (UP 
No.  1042)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  we  may 

Dl*OCCfid 

Mr.  cIanNON.  Mr.  President,  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  Caimon 
amendment.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

T:F  AMXNOMXNT  no.  1044 

(Purpose:  To  add  the  promotion  of  Inter- 
modal transportation  to  the  national 
transportation   policy) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  two  amendments  to  the  desk.  I  have 
discussed  them  with  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stetkn- 
soN)  proposes  imprinted  amendments  en 
bloc  numbered  1044. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11  strike  "and". 

Oa  page  4,  Une  12  strike  "system"  and 
substitute  "system  and  (H)  promote  inter- 
njodal  transportation". 

On  page  49.  Une  20  strtke  "(b)"  and  sub- 
•tltute  "(b)(1)". 


On  page  SO,  between  lines  10  and  11,  in- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  cases 
involving  applications  for  authority  to  pro- 
vide motor  carrier  transportation  Incidental 
to  traller-on-flatcar  or  contalner-on-flatcar 
service  by  raU,  final  commission  action  on 
such  application  shall  be  completed  no  later 
than  180  days  from  the  date  such  applica- 
tion Is  filed  with  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  Interim  deadlines  within 
such  180  day  period. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  Senator  fitRn  Oregon 
are  willing  to  hold  hearings  and  in  com- 
mittee to  consider  methods  to  expedite 
and  promote  the  use  of  piggyback  trans- 
portation services  and,  in  the  meantime, 
to  expedite  applications  for  piggyback 
route  authority  and  include  a  statement 
in  the  policy  part  of  the  bill  that  support- 
ing intermodal  transportation — that  is 
to  say,  piggyback  transportation  service. 

The  first  amendment  would  expedite 
applications  for  piggyback  route  author- 
ity by  reducing  the  time  needed  for  proc- 
essing these  applications  from  270  to 
180  days.  The  second  amendment  would 
add  promotion  of  intermodal  transporta- 
tion service  to  the  policy  section  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill  will  accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  We  have  not  had  hearings 
on  this  issue;  we  expect  to  have  hearings 
on  them. 

It  is  acceptable  to  add  the  inter- 
modal provision  in  the  statement  of 
policy  and  to  shorten  the  time  on  the  de- 
cision to  grant  an  appUcation  for  piggy- 
back. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  does  not  authorize  master  cer- 
tificates with  respect  to  piggyback.  We 
will  consider  holding  a  hearing  on  the  ex- 
rail  proposal  in  the  near  future. 

I  appreciate  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  frmn  Illinois  in  this  matter  and 
his  concern  about  it. 

I  acknowledge  the  Importance  to  the 
committee  of  the  role  the  Senator  has 
played  in  the  development  of  this  bill,  as 
well  as  his  efforts  on  the  Senate  floor 
today. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  amend- 
ments are  acceptable. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  con- 
cur in  the  statement  made  by  Senator 
Cannon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  regulation  of 
motor  carrier  traffic  in  the  port  areas  of 
many  of  our  cities,  in  particular  Balti- 
more. Last  spring,  I  introduced  S.  939, 
which  would  exempt  from  ICC  regiila- 
tion  all  motor  vehicle  transportation  in 
the  commercial  zones  and  terminal  areas 
of  all  port  cities  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  removing  unnecessary  regula- 
tion from  a  sector  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry that  has  requirements  completely 
distinct  from  open  road  traffic,  this  bill 
would  effectively  remove  a  substantial 


disincentive  to  a  colierent  export  pro- 
gram. This  bill  is  very  namnr  in  Its 
focus,  and  it  has  the  support  ol  both  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  add 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

But  I  understand  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  raise  the  same  problems  that 
the  Stevenson  amendment  raises  and  so  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

But  as  an  alternative.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  the  Commerce 
Committee  would  be  able  to  schedule 
hearings  on  this  bill  at  a  very  early  day. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  would  expect  that  we  could 
schedule  hearings  later  in  the  spring 
upon  both  the  ex-water  and  ex-rail 
issues  as  incidental  to  rail  transporta- 
tion and  to  water  transportation.  I  can 
assure  him  that  we  will  get  to  a  hearing 
just  as  early  as  we  can  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  be  very  grate- 
ful to  the  chairman  if  he  would  sched- 
ule those  hearings,  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  his  words  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frcxn  Illinois. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  those 
on  each  side  of  the  argument  over  truck- 
ing deregulation  firmly  believe  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Or  so  one  would 
think.  And  yet  some  Senators  have  said 
in  this  debate  that  unless  you  are  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  deregulation 
in  this  instance  you  do  not  really  believe 
in  free  competition  and  free  enterprise. 

Nothing  could  be  further  fron  the 
truth. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  some 
Senators  in  this  debate  that  if  you  are 
skeptical  about  deregulation  in  this  in- 
stance you  are  only  thinking  of  the 
trucking  Industry  and  not  of  the  public 
interest,  that  you  are  not  asking  what 
is  good  for  America. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

No  one  considers  himself  more  of  a  foe 
to  unreasonable  and  burdensome  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  business  than  does  the 
Senator  from  North  (TaitAlna.  And  no 
one  resents  the  suggestion  that  he  is 
putting  a  special  interest  over  the  public 
interest  than  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  it  is  a  point 
that  must  be  driven  hcHne  until  every- 
one understands  it,  the  questioci  of  de- 
regulation has  been  misunderstood,  be- 
cause there  are  basically  two  kinds  of 
regulation.  One  kind  of  regulation 
handed  down  from  any  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  seeks  to  overly  protect  us 
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,  after  all  I  have  said, 
reservations  I  have  about 

deregulation  effort.  I  am 
for  this  bill.  I  am  going  to 
Jill  because  I  know  that  if 
cannot  agree  on  an  initial 
sffort,  the  Interstate  Com- 

on  win  move  ahead  with 


the  kind  of  sweeping  reform  that  I,  for 
one,  do  not  want  to  see. 

I  look  forward  to  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  work 
of  the  conference  committee  on  this 
legislation.  I  hope  we  will  finally  arrive 
at  a  bill  that  is  a  bit  better  than  the  one 
that  we  will  now  vote  through  the  Senate. 
We  owe  our  free  enterprise  syst^n,  and 
the  American  people  it  serves  so  well, 
the  kind  of  reform  that  will  only  im- 
prove the  superb  transporation  system 
we  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  will  look 
at  the  committee  report. 

In  the  conunittee  report,  it  is  stated 
with  respect  to  section  8  of  the  bill  that 
it  is  the  committee's  intention  "that  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  protections  of- 
fered to  small  sellers  or  manufacturers 
and  to  small  customers  will  not  be  de- 
leted by  this  amendment"  and  that  "the 
FTC  will  be  expected  to  vigorously  en- 
force the  Robinson-Patman  Act  protec- 
tions against  discriminatory  practices." 
In  view  of  that  declared  intention,  and 
of  the  concern  voiced  by  some  that  the 
amendment  could,  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  committee,  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
discriminatory  pricing  practices  that 
could  harm  competition,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Since  the  new  proposed  section  8  pro- 
vides that  the  compensation  described 
"may  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the 
seller  of  delivery  to  such  customer,"  is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
a  customer,  through  duress  or  otherwise, 
to  obtain  compensation  that  did  in  fact 
exceed  the  seller's  actual  cost  of  shipping 
his  goods  to  the  customer? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  phrase  "actual  cost  to  the  seller  of 
delivery  to  such  customer"  refers  to  the 
actual  point  of  arrival  at  the  buyer's 
dock  of  the  goods  for  which  the  com- 
pensation is  sought — so  that  it  would  not 
be  lawful  for  a  customer  to  obtain  com- 
pensation based  upon  shipment  to  one 
destination  when  the  goods  never  ac- 
tually reached  that  destination  but  were 
delivered  to  other  points? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
trucking  deregulation  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate  could  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  consumers,  small  business 
and  industry  in  New  Hampshire  and 
northern  New  England.  In  addition,  the 
presently  proposed  deregulation  of  the 
trucking  industry  is  bad  for  the  small  in- 
dependent trucking  and  freight  com- 
panies, for  shippers,  and  for  our  overall 
freight  transportation  network. 

Today  there  are  28  million  trucks  in 
this  country.  There  are  16,000  trucking 
companies  employing  over  9  million  in- 
dividuals present^  regtilated  bv  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  (ICC) . 
All  told,  the  revenues  in  the  trucking  in- 


dustry last  year  approached  $35  billion. 
To  summarily  and  uncritically  deregu- 
late this  industry  would  spell  disaster. 

It  would  be  especially  disastrous  to  our 
small  communities  and  rural  regions 
where  trucks  are  often  the  only  form  of 
freight  service.  Today  in  this  coimtry 
there  are  over  60,000  communities  served 
by  trucks.  Trucks  are  the  economic  life- 
line for  many  small  communities. 

The  proponents  of  trucking  deregula- 
tion must  answer  some  tough  questions: 
What  are  the  real  costs  and  benefits  of 
deregulation?  Who  will  be  hurt  by  dereg- 
ulation? 

Simply  stated,  trucking  deregulation 
will  be  painfully  expensive.  Necessities 
such  as  food  and  clothing  are  trucked  in 
daily  while  products  manufactured  in 
the  community  are  shipped  out.  In  the 
wake  of  deregulation,  signs  strongly 
point  to  less  populated  areas  such  as  New 
Hampshire's  north  country  receiving 
poorer  service  at  a  higher  cost.  Busy 
truck  routes  might  benefit  from  some 
form  of  deregulation,  but  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  business,  the 
small  shippers  and  consumers  in  New 
Hampshire  and  across  the  country. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  rather 
than  increasing  competition  within  the 
industry  deregtilation  could  instead  re- 
sult in  the  demise  of  smaller  trucking 
firms  and  the  resultant  concentration  of 
trucking  conglomerates,  which  could 
actually  reduce  comoetltion.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  problems  that  conglom- 
erates have  brought  to  the  oil  indus- 
try— high  prices,  long  gas  lines,  and 
short  supplies.  All  of  which  burden  the 
already  beleaguered  consiuner. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  scrutinize 
closely  the  imoact  deregulation  will  have 
on  our  overall  transportation  network, 
especially  in  light  of  the  prohibitively 
high  prices  and  precariously  imreliable 
supplies  of  energv.  Today  transportation 
accounts  for  over  50  percent  of  our 
petroleum  consumotion.  If.  as  its  advo- 
cates claim,  trucking  deregulation  will 
lower  the  price  of  truck  service,  will  our 
roads  and  highways  then  become 
crowded  with  trucks  increasing  further 
our  energy  consumption?  I  think  the 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  a  telling 
yes,  and  I  think  that  any  proposal  which 
Increases  energy  consumption  while  im- 
peding the  development  of  an  energy 
eflQcient  balanced  transportation  system 
built  around  our  trucking  industry  and 
a  revitalized  rail  network  requires  seri- 
ous reconsideration. 

S'mply  stated,  the  deregulation  of  the 
trucking  industry  will  not  contribute  to 
our  overall  goal  of  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation network. 

As  a  member  of  the  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  I  have  op- 
posed all  attempts  to  promote  unchecked 
trucking  deregulation.  I  strongly  opposed 
the  ICC  proposal  to  aUow  trucking  de- 
regulation on  a  piecemeal  basis  while  the 
Commission  studies  the  effects  of  de- 
regulation. This  ill-advised  proposal 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  classic  case  of  put- 
ting the  body  before  the  cab.  Trucking 
deregulation  will  cost  the  consumers  of 
New  Hampshire,  New  England,  and  the 
Nation  billions  of  dollars.  In  these  in- 
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flationary  times  we  cannot  afford  such    reductions  In  the  highway  program.  -This     and  with  great  interest  the  action  of  the 
?*oTHifLn«i  burden.  wlU  Undoubtedly  mean  no  Federal  assist-     Senate  as  we  direct  our  attention  to  this 
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an  additional  burden. 

Today  the  United  States  has  the  best 
trucking  system  in  the  world.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  keep  it  that  way.  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in  blocking 
any  attempt  to  introduce  across-the- 
board  deregulation  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
consider  S.  2245,  the  Motor  Carrier  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1980.  One  section 
is  eliminating  energy  waste  and  empty 
btickhauls  in  the  grocery  distribution 
industry  and  that  is  section  8,  the  effi- 
cient food  transportation  provision.  The 
need  for  this  section  has  be«i  addressed 
in  detail  in  various  hearings  and  I  will 
not  repeat  that  record  here. 

Existing  law  does  not  make  unlawful 
the  type  of  compensatiwi  specified  in 
this  section,  whether  the  goods  picked  up 
by  the  customer  are  food  or  grocery 
products  or  scmie  other  materials,  nor 
does  existing  law  establish  this  type  of 
compensation  or  allowance  as  the  only 
permitted  form  of  pickup  compensation 
or  allowance.  Thus,  even  though  this 
section  is  expressly  limited  to  food  smd 
grocery  products,  its  enactment  should 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  pay- 
ment of  similar  compensation — or  the 
granting  of  a  comparable  allowance — to 
customers  picking  up  other  materials  is 
unlawful.  In  addition,  the  enactment  of 
this  section  should  not  be  ccmstrued  as 
meaning  that  other  types  of  pickup 
compensation  or  allowance  formulas  are 
unlawful  either  as  to  food  or  grocery 
products  or  any  other  material.  In  other 
words,  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
reaffirm  what  is  now  the  law  as  to  food 
and  grocery  products  but  not  to  express 
or  infer  anything  else  with  respect  to  any 
form  of  plckuo  compensation  or  allow- 
ance applied  either  to  food  and  grocery 
products  or  any  other  product  line. 

TRUCK    OEBIOtn.ATION' TBOCK    LENGTH 

PROVISION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  very  supportive 
of  the  concept  of  truck  deregulation. 
However,  S.  2245  contains  a  provision 
which  this  Senator  opposes. 

Section  203  of  this  bill  sajrs  that  States 
must  permit  trucks  with  an  overall 
length  of  65  feet  to  use  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  In  addition,  it  would 
require  States  to  tdlow  an  extra  10  feet, 
or  an  overall  length  of  75  feet,  for  tractor 
semitrailer-trailer  combinations — often 
referred  to  as  twin  trailers  or  doubles — 
using  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  similar  provi- 
sion offered  by  Senator  Melcher  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1979.  At  that  time  this  Sen- 
ator argued  vigorously  against  any  In- 
crease in  truck  weight,  width,  or  length. 
My  position  remains  imchanged.  In  my 
opinion  approving  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Melcher  to  S.  1390  was 
a  mistake  and  allowing  even  longer 
lengths  as  S.  2245  does,  would  be  a  grave 
mistake. 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering   such    an    increase    in    truck 


ance  to  the  States  in  enforcing  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  and  reduced 
Federal  assistance  in  Federal-aid  system 
construction  and  maintenance. 

It  is  clear,  in  my  opinion,  that  truck 
lengths  of  65  feet — 75  feet  for  twins- 
will  have  an  impact  on  our  Federal-aid 
highway  system,  particularly  on  access 
and  exit  ramps.  The  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  the  impact.  75-foot  twin 
trailers  will  have  in  the  crowded,  urban 
areas  of  the  East  where  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  the  Western  States  do  not  exist. 
Safety  is  also  an  issue  as  trucks  become 
larger  and  cars  are  getting  smaller. 

Currently  there  is  no  Federal  standard 
for  truck  lengths.  States  are  permitted 
to  set  their  own  length  limits  according 
to  their  own  situation.  Because  such 
things  as  population  density,  traffic  pat- 
ems,  and  terrain  are  so  diverse  across  the 
United  States,  the  individual  States 
should  have  this  kind  of  fiexibUity. 

Finally,  one  portion  of  the  tmck  length 
provision  of  S.  2245  has  considerable 
merit.  The  provision  provides  that  at 
least  15  feet  of  the  overall  length  of  the 
vehicle  must  be  allowed  for  the  cab.  Dur- 
ing hearings  held  last  October  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve  as  the  rank- 
ing member,  testimony  was  received  in 
support  of  the  15-foot  cab  reservation 
because  of  added  safety  benefits.  This 
Senator  would  lu-ge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  retain  the  15 -foot  cab  re- 
quirement and  to  oppose  any  Federal 
mandatory  requirements  for  increasing 
the  length  of  trucks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  S.  2245,  the 
Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980.  The 
authors  of  this  bill  state  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  act  is  part  of  the  continu- 
ing effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  un- 
necessary regulation  by  the  Federal 
Govenmient. 

Reducing  imnecessuy  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  very  noble 
objective.  This  would  be  particularly 
true  if  the  reduced  regulations  were 
used  wisely  and  appropriately  among  the 
many  departments,  agencies,  commis- 
sions, and  boards  that  have  emerged 
since  the  New  Deal  days  of  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give 
S.  2245  their  undivided  and  careful 
attention  while  the  bill  is  debated  and 
the  amendments  offered  so  that  the  best 
interests  will  be  served  for  all  Ameri- 
can people,  and  particularly  for  the 
workers  in  the  industry  and  for  the 
many  companies — large  and  small — in 
the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  certain  reser- 
vations regarding  some  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  2245  and  for  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  surfaced  since  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters,  telephone  calls  and  per- 
sonal visits  from  South  Carolina  con- 
stituents  who   have   various   views   on 


proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  attended  a  number  of 
public  hearings  conducted  on  the  pipb- 
lems  of  the  trucking  industry  and  the 
many  faceted  issues.  We  were  especially 
interested  in  matters  that  related  to 
antitrust  Issues  and  those  type  issues 
were  developed  and  carefully  considered 
during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  tenure  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Southeastern  States  Gover- 
nors' Conference  which  gave  in-depth 
consideration  to  transportation  issues 
and  problems.  My  participation  in  the 
activities  of  that  conference  gave  me 
broad  and  valuable  experience  in  the 
problems  facing  transportation  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  trucking  industry. 
As  a  followup  to  that  experience,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  we  deal 
wisely  with  these  issues  that  affect  so 
many  facets  of  our  economy  and  our 
overall  society.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  as  our  deliberations  con- 
tinue on  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  no  other 
amendments.  If  that  is  the  case  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  questim  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  no  one  desires  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  time 
here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before 
doing  that.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  and  all  of  the 
staff  who  have  worked  so  hard  on  devel- 
oping this  legislation  for  a  tremendous 
job. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  there  is  time  re- 
maining delegated  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  still  has  some  time.  Does 
he  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill, 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
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strong  national  defense;  that  the  statutes 
governing  Federal  regulation  of  the  motor 
carrier  Industry  are  outdated  and  must  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  transportation  needs 
and  realities  of  the  1980'8;  tnat  historically 
the  existing  regulatory  structure  has  tended 
to  Inhibit  market  ettry,  carrier  growth,  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  equipment  and  energy 
resources,  and  opportunities  for  minorities 
and  others  to  enter  the  trucking  Industry: 
that  protective  regulation  has  resulted  in 
operating  Inefficiencies  and  anticompetitive 
pricing:  that  In  order  to  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty felt  by  the  Nation's  transportation  In- 
dustry, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  given  explicit  direction  for 
regulation  of  the  motor  carrier  Industry  and 
weU-deflned  parameters  within  which  It  may 
act  pursuant  to  congressional  policy;  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  powers  vested 
In  It  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
other  legislation  enacted  by  Congress;  and 
that  legislative  and  resulting  changes  should 
be  Implemented  with  the  least  amount  of 
disruption  to  the  transportation  system  con- 
sistent with  the  scope  of  the  reforms  en- 
acted. 

The  appropriate  authorization  committees 
of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic  oversight 
hearings  on  the  e&'ects  of  this  legislation, 
no  less  than  annually  for  the  first  5  ytors 
following  enactment  of  this  Act  to  Insure 
that  the  Act  Is  being  Implemented  accord- 
ing to  congressional  Intent  and  purpose. 

NATIONAL    TKANSPORTATION    POLICY 

SEC.  4.  Section  1011(a)  of  ttlle  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  ■;  and" 
and  substituting  •';■■; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  "Indus- 
try." and  substituting  "Indxistry;  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(7)  With  respect  to  transportation  of 
property  by  motor  carrier,  to  promote  com- 
petitive and  efficient  transportation  services 
In  order  to  (A)  meet  the  needs  of  shippers 
and  receivers;  (B)  allow  a  variety  of  quality 
and  price  options  to  meet  changing  market 
demands  and  the  diverse  requirements  of 
the  shipping  public;  (C)  allow  the  moat 
productive  use  of  equipment  and  energy  re- 
sources: (D)  enable  efficient  and  well-man- 
aged carriers  to  earn  adeauate  profits,  attract 
capital,  and  maintain  fair  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions;  (E)  provide  and  maintain 
service  to  small  communities  and  small 
shippers;  (F)  Improve  and  maintain  a  sound, 
safe  and  competitive  privately  owned  motor 
carrier  system;  (G)  promote  greater  partic- 
ipation by  minorities  In  the  motor  carrier 
system:  and  (H)  promote  Intermodal  trans- 
portation.". 

IfOTOK  CARBIXa  ENTST  POLICT 

Sec  6.  Section  10922  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  "of  pas- 
sengers" after  "motor  common  carrier"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d),  (e),  and  (f),  and  aU  cross  references 
thereto,  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f), 
and  (g) ,  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  to  a  person  authorizing  that  per- 
son to  provide  transportation  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  this 
subchapter  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
property — 

"(A)  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the  per- 
son is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the  certif- 
icate and  to  comply  with  this  subtitle  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Commission;   and 

"(B)  unless  the  Commission  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  the 
record,  that  the  transportation  to  be  pro- 


vided would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
In  making  a  determination  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph,  the  Commlaalon  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(1)  the  transportation  policy  set  forth  In 
section  10101(a)  of  this  title; 

"(11)  evidence  of  public  support  for  an 
application  or  other  demonstration  of  public 
need;  and 

"(HI)  the  effect  on  existing  carriers,  but 
shall  not  find  that  diversion  of  revenue  or 
traffic  from  an  existing  carrier  Is  In  and  of 
itself  inconsistent  with  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 

"(3)  In  no  event  may  the  Commission  is- 
sue any  certificate  based  upon  general  find- 
ings regarding  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity developed  in  rulemaking  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (1) 
(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  for 
applications  for  authority  to  provide — 

"(A)  transportation  to  any  community 
not  regularly  served  by  a  motor  carrier  of 
propw^y  certificated  under  this  section; 

"(B)  transportation  services  as  a  direct 
substitute  for  complete  abandonment  of  raU 
service  In  a  community  if  such  application 
is  filed  no  later  than  120  days  after  such 
abandonment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commission; 

"(C)  transportation  for  the  United  States 
Government  of  commodities  other  than  used 
household  goods,  hazardous  or  secret  mate- 
rials, and  sensitive  weapons  and  munitions: 
or 

"(D)  transportation  of  shipments  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds  or  lees  If  transported  in  a 
motor  vehicle  In  which  no  one  package  ex- 
ceeds 100  pounds:  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  thta  title, 
any  carrier  holding  authority  under  this 
subparagraph  operating  one  or  more  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles  with  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  of  10,000  pounds  or  greater 
shall  be  subject  to  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect  to 
its  entire  operations,  including  the  opera- 
tions of  commercial  motor  vehicles  with 
gross  vehicle  weight  ratings  less  than  10,000 
pounds. 

"(4)  No  motor  carrier  of  property  may  pro- 
test an  application  to  provide  transportation 
as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pr(^>erty  filed 
under  this  section  unless — 

"(A)  It  possesses  authority  to  handle.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  the  traffic  for  which  author- 
ity Is  applied.  Is  willing  and  able  to  provide 
service  that  meets  the  reasonable  heeds  of 
the  shippers  Involved,  and  has  performed 
service  within  the  scope  of  the  appllcatlcm 
during  the  previous  12-month  period; 

"(B)  It  has  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion an  ^>pllcation  filed  prior  In  time  to  the 
application  being  considered  for  substan- 
tially the  same  traffic;  or 

"(C)  the  Commission  grants  leave  to  In- 
tervene upon  a  showing  of  other  legitimate 
interests  that  are  not  contrary  to  the  trans- 
portation fiollcy  set  forth  In  section  10101(a) 
of  this  title. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  no  contract 
motor  carrier  of  property  may  protest  an 
applioatlon  to  provide  transportation  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  property  filed  im- 
der  this  section.". 

REMOVAL    or   CERTAIN    RESTRICTIONS   ON    MOTOR 
CARRIER     OPERATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  10932  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall — 

"(A)  eliminate  gateway  restrictions  and 
circuitous  route  limitations  imposed  upon 
motor  common  carriers  of  property;  and 

"(B)   implement,  by  regulation,  expedited 


procedures  to  process  applications  of  indi- 
vidual motor  carriers  of  property  seeking  re- 
moval of  operating  restrictions  In  order  to — 

"(1)  reasonably  broaden  the  categories  of 
commodities  authorized  by  the  carrier's  cer- 
tificate or  permit; 

"(11)  authorize  transportation  or  service  to 
Intermediate  points  on  the  carrier's  routes: 

"(111)  provide  round-trip  authority  where 
only  one-way  authority  exists; 

"(Iv)  eliminate  unreasonable  or  excessively 
narrow  territorial  limitations:  or 

"(v)  eliminate  any  other  unreasonable  re- 
striction that  the  Commission  deems  to  be 
wasteful  of  fuel,  inefficient,  or  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest. 

"(2)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subparagraph  ( 1 ) 
(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  provide  (or  final 
Commission  action  upon  such  applications 
by  no  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  the 
application  is  filed  with  the  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  In  extraordinary  circumstances  the 
Conunlsslon  may  extend  such  deadline  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  90  additional  days. 
Such  regulations  shall  also  provide  for  notice 
and  the  opportunity  for  Interested  parties  to 
comment,  but  need  not  provide  for  oral  evi- 
dentiary hearings.  In  granting  or  denying 
applications  under  subparagraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  restriction  removal  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  energy  resources,  potential  cost 
savings  and  improved  efficiency,  and  the 
transportation  policy  set  forth  In  section 
10101  (a)  of  this  title.  The  Commission  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  providing  and 
maintaining  service  to  small  or  rural  com- 
munities and  small  shippers.". 

EXEMPTIONS 

SEC.  7.  (a)  Section  10526(a)  (6)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(6)  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of 
property  consisting  of — 

"(A)  livestock; 

"(B)  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or  aqua- 
cultural  commodities  (other  than  manufac- 
tured products  thereof  except  If  otherwise 
exempt  under  this  section) ; 

"(C)  food  and  edible  products,  whether 
processed  or  not,  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption, or  byproducts  thereof;  or 

"(D)  animal  feed,  agricultural  seeds  and 
plants,  agricultural  limestone  and  other  soil 
conditioners,  or  nonhazardous  agricultural 
chemicals  and  fertilizers.". 

(b)  Section  lOS26(a)  (8)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  Inci- 
dental to  transportation  by  aircraft,  and 
transportation  of  property  (Including  bag- 
gage) by  motor  vehicle  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous movement  which,  prior  or  subse- 
quent thereto,  has  been  or  wUl  be  trans- 
ported by  an  air  carrier  or,  to  the  extent  so 
agreed  by  the  United  States  and  approved  by 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  or  its  successor 
agency,  by  a  foreign  air  carrier,  or  occasional 
transportation  of  property  by  motor  vehicle 
In  lieu  of  transportation  by  aircraft  because 
of  adverse  weather  conditions  or  mechanical 
failure  of  the  aircraft  or  other  causes  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  car- 
rier or  shipper; ". 

(c)  Section  10626(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  smiended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting ";  or"  and  (2)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  transportation  of  used  pallets  and 
other  shipping  devices  and  used  empty  con- 
tainers. Including  Intermodal  cargo  con- 
tainers.". 

SmCIXNT     FOOD     TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  107 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


"f  10733.  Food  and  grocery  transportation 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  a  seUer  of 
food  and  grocery  products  using  a  uniform 
zone  delivered  pricing  system  to  compen- 
sate a  customer  who  picks  up  purchased 
food  and  grocery  products  at  the  ablpplng 
point  of  the  seller.  Such  compensation  shaU 
be  available  to  aU  ctistomers  of  the  seller 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  may  not 
exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the  seller  of  delivery 
to  such  customer.". 

(b)  The  index  for  subchapter  n  of  chi^>- 
ter   107  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
"10733.  Food  and  grocery  transportation.". 

PRIVATE    CAERIAIZ 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  10634  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  designating  the 
existing  language  as  subsection  (a)  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  transportation  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  transporta- 
tion for  compensation  provided  by  a  person 
who  Is  a  member  of  corporate  family  for 
other  members  of  the  same  corporate  famUy 
it— 

"  ( 1 )  the  parent  notifies  the  Commission  of 
its  Intent  or  ozlc  of  Its  subsidiaries'  Intent 
to  provide  the  transportation; 

"(2)  the  notice  contains  a  list  of  partici- 
pating subsidiaries  and  an  affidavit  that  the 
parent  owns  directly  or  Indirectly  a  100  per- 
cent Interest  in  each  of  the  subsidiaries; 

"(3)  the  Commission  publishes  the  notice 
m  the  Federal  Register  within  30  days  of 
receipt;  and 

"(4)  a  copy  Is  carried  In  the  cab  of  aU 
vehicles  conducting  the  transportation. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
'corporate  family'  means  a  corporation  or 
group  of  corporations  consisting  of  a  parent 
and  all  subsidiaries  In  which  the  parent  owns 
directly  or  indirectly  a  100  percent  Interest  In 
each  of  the  subsidiaries.". 

(b)  Section  10102(13)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ",  other 
than  a  motor  conunon  carrier,"  and  sub- 
stituting ",  or  a  member  of  a  corporate  family 
as  defined  in  section  10624(c)  of  this  title." 

Sec  10.  (a)(1)  Section  10102(12)  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(12)  "motor  contract  carrier' means — 

"(A)  a  person,  other  than  a  motor  com- 
mon carrier,  providing  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation of  passengers  for  compensation 
under  continuing  agreements  with  a  per- 
son or  a  limited  number  of  persons — 

"(1)  by  assigning  motor  vehicles  for  a 
continuing  period  of  time  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  each  such  person;  or 

"(U)  designed  to  meet  the  distinct  needs 
of  each  such  person:  and 

"(B)  a  person  providing  motor  vehicle 
transportation  of  property  for  coiiq>ensatlon 
under  continuing  agreements  with  one  or 
more  persons — 

"(1)  by  assigning  motor  vehicles  for  a 
continuing  period  of  time  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  each  such  person;  or 

"(11)  designed  to  meet  the  distinct  needs 
of  each  such  person." 

(2)  Section  10933(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  "of  pas- 
sengers" after  "motor  contract  carrier"; 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(3)  In  deciding  whether  to  approve  the 
application  of  a  person  for  a  permit  as  a 
motor  contract  carrier  of  property,  the  Com- 
mission shall  conaider — 

"(A)  the  nature  of  the  transportation 
proposed  to  be  provided; 

"(B)   the  effect  that  granting  the  permit 


would  have  on  the  protesting  carrietB  U  aueh 
grant  would  endanger  or  Impair  their  opera- 
tions to  an  extent  contrary  to  the  public 
interest; 

"(C)  the  effect  that  denying  the  permit 
would  have  on  the  person  applying  for  the 
permit.  Its  shippers,  or  both;  aad 

"(D)  the  changing  character  of  the  re- 
quirements of  those  ahlppers. 

"  (4)  No  motor  carrier  of  property  may  pro- 
test an  application  to  provide  transporta- 
tion as  a  motor  contract  carrier  of  property 
fUed  under  this  section  unleM — 

"(A)  It  poaaeeaes  authority  to  handle,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  the  trafltc  for  which  au- 
thority la  applied,  U  willing  and  able  to  pro- 
vide service  that  meets  the  reaeonable  needs 
of  the  shippers  Involved,  and  haa  performed 
service  within  the  scope  of  the  application 
during  the  previous  12-inonth  period; 

"(B)  It  has  pending  before  the  Conunla- 
slon  an  appUcaUon  filed  prior  in  time  to  the 
application  being  considered  for  sub- 
stantlaUy  the  same  traiBc;  or 

"(C)  the  Commission  grants  leave  to  In- 
tervene upon  a  showing  of  other  legltlinate 
interests  that  are  not  contrary  to  the  trans- 
portation poUcy  set  forth  In  sectton  10101(a) 
of  this  tlUe.". 

(3)  Section  10933(d)  of  tlUe  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragr^h  (1) 
by  InserUng  the  foUowlng  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  except 
that  In  the  case  of  a  contract  carrier  of  prop- 
erty, the  Commission  may  not  require  a 
contract  carrier  to  limit  ito  operations  to 
carriage  for  a  particular  Industry  or  within 
a  particular  geographic  area";  and 

(B)  m  paragr^ih  (3)  by  striking  "Includr 
Ing  each  person  or  number  or  class  of  per- 
sons" and.  substituting  "including  each  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  or  In  the  case  of  a 
motw  contract  carrier  of  passengers  the 
number  of  persons". 

(b)  Section  10930(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striUng  "both  a 
certificate  of  a  motor  common  carrier  and 
a  permit  of  a  motw  contract  carrier  issued 
under  this  subchapter,  or",  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(3)  If  a  peraon  controls,  is  controlled  by, 
or  Is  under  common  control  with,  another 
person,  one  of  them  may  not  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  water  common  carrier,  whUe  the 
other  holds  a  permit  of  a  water  contract  car- 
rier, to  transport  property  over  the  same 
route  or  In  the  same  area.". 

(c)  Section  10749  Of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "or 
motor  contract  carrier  of  property"  after 
"carrier";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (b)(1)  by  striking  "or 
water  common  carrier"  and  substituting  "wa- 
ter common  carrier  or  motor  contract  carrier 
of  property". 

(d)  Section  10786(b)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "or  a  motor  contract  carrier 
of  property"  aft«-  "carrrlera"  In  the  flr»t 
sentence  and  after  "carrier"  In  the  third 
sentence;  and 

(3)  striking  the  fifth  sentence  thereof. 

(e)  Section  10935  of  title  49,  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  On  application  of  the  holder  of  a 
motor  contract  carrier  of  property  permit, 
or  on  complaint  of  a  competing  motor  com- 
mon carrier  property,  or  on  Its  owu  Initiative, 
and  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
proceeding,  the  Commlaalon  may  amend  or 
revoke  any  part  of  the  permit  and  Issue  in 
its  place  a  certificate  of  pubUc  convenience 
and  necessity.  If  the  Commlaalon  determines 
that  the  operations  of  the  holder  of  the 
permit — 

"  ( 1 )  do  not  conform  with  the  operations  of 
a  motor  contract  carrier  of  property;   and 
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Ssc.    la.    (a)    llectlon    10701    of   ttUe   49, 
United  States  C<ile,  is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  In  proceedings  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rate  levels  for  a  motor  carrier 
of  property  or  group  of  motor  carriers  of 
property,  or  in  proceedings  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a  territorial  rate  struc- 
ture where  rates  are  propoeed  through  agree- 
ments authorized  by  section  10706  of  this 
title,  the  Commission  shall  authorize  rev- 
enue levels  that  are  adequate  under  honest, 
economical,  and  efficient  management  to 
cover  total  operating  expenses,  Including  the 
operation  of  leased  equipment,  and  deprecia- 
tion, plus  a  reasonable  profit.  The  standards 
and  procedures  adopted  by  the  Commission 
under  thla  subsection  shall  allow  the  car- 
riers to  achieve  revenue  levels  that  will  pro- 
vide a  flow  of  net  Income,  plus  depreciation, 
adequate  to  support  prudent  capital  out- 
lays, asstire  the  repayment  of  a  reasonable 
level  of  debt,  permit  the  raisin;  of  needed 
equity  capital,  attract  and  retain  capital 
In  amovmts  adequate  to  provide  a  sound 
motor  carrier  transportation  system  In  the 
United  States,  and  take  Into  account  rea- 
sonable estimated  or  foreseeable  future 
costs.". 

(b)  Section  10704(b)(3)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  (A)  When  prescribing  a  rate,  classi- 
fication, rule,  or  practice  for  transportation 
or  service  by  common  carriers,  other  than 
by  rail  carrier,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  factors,  the  effect  of  the 
prescribed  rate,  classification,  rule,  or  prac- 
tice on  the  movement  of  traffic  by  that 
carrier. 

"(B)  When  prescribing  a  rate,  classifica- 
tion, r\Ue,  or  practice  for  transportation  or 
service  by  common  carriers  other  than  by 
rail  carrier  or  motor  carrier  of  property  the 
Commission  shall  consider,  among  other  fac- 
tors, the  need  for  revenues  that  are  suffl- 
clent,  under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient 
management,  to  let  the  carrier  provide  trana- 
IJortatlon  or  service.". 

RATKBUaXAirS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  10706  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  and  (h),  aa  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e), 
(f).  (g),  (h),  and  (1),  respectively,  and  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (a) : 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 'single-line  rate'  refers  to  a  rate,  charge, 
or  allowance  by  a  single  motor  carrier  of 
property  that  is  applicable  only  over  ita  line 
and  for  which  the  transportation  can  be 
provided  by  that  carrier. 

"(2)  As  provided  by  this  subsection,  mo- 
tor common  carriers  of  property  nsay  enter 
into  agreements  between  two  or  more  such 
carriers  concerning  rates  (including  charges 
between  carriers  and  compensation  paid  or 
received  for  the  use  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment), allowances,  classifications,  divisions, 
or  rules  related  to  them,  or  procedures  for 
Joint  consideration,  initiation,  or  establish- 
ment of  them.  Such  agreements  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  for  approval  by 
any  carrier  or  carriers  party  thereto  and 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  upon 
a  finding  that  the  agreement  fulfills  each 
requirement  of  this  subsection,  unless  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  agreement  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  transportation  policy 
set  forth  in  section  10101(a)  of  this  title. 
The  Commission  may  require  compliance 
with  reasonable  conditions  consistent  with 
this  subtitle  to  assure  that  the  agreement 
furthers  that  transportation  policy.  If  the 
Commission  approvea  the  agreement.  It 
may  be  made  and  carried  out  under  its 
terms  and  imder  the  conditions  required  by 
the  Commission,  and  the  antitrust  laws,  as 
defined  in  section  13  of  title  IS,  do  not  ap- 
ply to  parties  and  other  persons  with  re- 


spect to  making  or  carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment. 

"(3)  Agreementa  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subsection  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  only  if  each  of 
the  following  conditions  are  met : 

"(A)  Each  carrier  party  to  an  agreement 
must  file  with  the  Commission  a  verified 
statement  that  specifies  its  name,  mailing 
address,  and  telephone  number  of  Its  main 
office;  the  names  of  each  of  Its  affiliates;  the 
names,  addresses,  and  affiliates  of  each  of  Its 
officers  and  directors;  the  names,  addresses, 
and  affiliates  of  each  person,  together  with 
an  affiliate,  owning  or  controlling  any  debt, 
equity,  or  security  Interest  in  it  having  a 
value  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagri^jh,  the  term  'af- 
filiate' meana  a  person  controlling,  con- 
trolled by.  or  under  conunon  control  or  own- 
ership with  another  person  and  'ownership' 
means  equity  holdings  in  a  business  entity 
of  at  least  5  percent. 

•*(B)  Any  organization  established  or  con- 
tinued under  an  agreement  approved  under 
this  subsection  must  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(1)  the  organization  may  allow  any  mem- 
ber carrier  to  discuss  any  rate  proposal  dock- 
eted except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(3)  (C)  of  this  paragraph  but  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981.  only  those  carriers  with  author- 
ity to  participate  In  the  transportation  to 
which  the  rate  proposal  applies  may  vote 
upon  such  rate  proposal; 

"(11)  the  organization  may  not  Interfere 
with  each  carrier's  right  of  independent  ac- 
tion and  may  not  change  or  cancel  any  rate 
established  by  Independent  action  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  other 
than  a  general  increase  or  broad  rate  re- 
structuring, except  that  changes  in  such 
rates  may  be  effected,  vrtth  the  consent  of  the 
carrier  or  carriers  that  initiated  the  inde- 
pendent action,  for  the  purpose  of  tariff  sim- 
plification, removal  of  discrimination,  or 
elimination  of  obsolete  items; 

"(ill)  the  organization  may  not  file  a  pro- 
test or  complaint  with  the  Commission 
against  any  tariff  item  published  by  or  for 
the  account  of  any  motor  carrier  of  property; 
"(iv)  the  organization  may  not  permit  one 
of  its  employees  or  any  employee  committee 
to  docket  or  act  ui>on  any  proposal  effecting 
a  change  in  any  tariff  item  published  by  or 
for  the  account  of  any  of  its  member  carriers; 
"(V)  upon  request,  the  organization  must 
divulge  to  any  person  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ponent of  a  rule  or  rate  docketed  with  it, 
must  admit  any  person  to  any  meeting  at 
which  rates  or  rules  will  be  discussed  or  voted 
upon,  and  must  divulge  to  any  person  the 
vote  cast  by  any  member  carrier  on  any  pro- 
posal before  the  organization; 

"(vi)  the  organization  may  not  allow  a 
carrier  to  vote  for  one  or  more  other  carriers 
without  specific  written  authority  from  the 
carrier  being  represented;  and 

"(vli)  the  organization  shall  make  a  final 
disposition  of  a  rule  or  rate  docketed  with  it 
by  the  120th  day  after  the  proposal  is  dock- 
eted unless  unusual  circumstances  require  a 
greater  period  of  time.  Any  such  extension  of 
time  beyond  the  120th  day  after  the  proposal 
Is  docketed  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Commission. 

"(C)  No  agreement  approved  under  this 
subsection  may  provide  for  discussion  of  or 
voting  on  rates  proposed  pursuant  to  section 
1070S(d)  of  this  title. 

"(D)  Effective  July  1,  1983.  no  agreement 
approved  under  this  subsection  may  provide 
for  discussion  of  or  voting  upon  single-line 
rates. 

"(E)  In  any  proceeding  in  which  a  party 
to  such  proceeding  alleges  that  a  carrier 
voted,  discussed  or  agreed  on  a  rate  or  allow- 
ance in  violation  of  this  subsection,  that 
party  has  the  burden  of  showing  that  the 
vote,  discussion  or  agreement  occurred.  A 
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showing  of  parallel  behavior  does  not  satisfy 
that  burden  by  itself. 

"(F)  The  Conunlssion  shall,  by  regulation, 
determine  reasonable  quorum  standards  to 
be  applied  for  meetings  of  organizations  es- 
tablished or  continued  under  an  agreement 
approved  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Study 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Batemaking  Study  Commission,  herein 
after  referred  to  aa  the  "Study  Commission". 

(3)  The  Study  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  collective  ratemaking  process  of  motor 
coounon  carriers  and  upon  the  need  or  lack 
of  need  for  continued  antitrust  Immunity 
therefor.  Such  study  shall  estimate  the  Im- 
pact of  the  elimination  of  such  immunity 
upon  rate  levels  and  rate  structures,  and  de- 
scribe the  Impact  of  the  elimination  of  such 
Immunity  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  its  staff.  The  study  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the 
elimination  of  such  Immunity  upon  rural 
areas  and  small  communities. 

(3)  Such  Study  Commission  shall  be  com- 
prised of  nine  members  as  follows : 

(A)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  and  one  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicicu^; 

(B)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two 
from  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  one 
from  the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  and 

(C)  three  members  of  the  public  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  two  from  the  member- 
ship of  national  trade  associations  of  ship- 
pers, one  from  the  membership  of  the  na- 
tional trade  association  of  motor  carriers. 

(4)  The  Study  Commission  shall  not  later 
than  July  1,  1982,  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  its  final  report  Including 
Its  findings  and  recommendations.  The 
Study  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  6 
months  after  submission  of  such  report. 
All  records  and  papers  of  the  Study  Com- 
mission shall  thereupon  be  delivered  to 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  for 
deposit  In  the  Archives  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Study  Conunls- 
sion, who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  among  its  members,  shall  request 
the  head  of  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  which  has  an  interest  in  or  a  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  motor  carrier 
collective  ratemaking  to  appoint,  and  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall  ap- 
point, a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work  closely 
with  the  Study  Commission  and  Its  staff  in 
matters  pertaining  to  this  subsection.  Such 
departments  and  agencies  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  Study 
Commission  shall  seek  the  advice  of  various 
grouDs  Interested  in  motor  carrier  collective 
ratemaking  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
State  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  organizations  working  In  the  fields 
of  transportation. 

(7)  (A)  The  Study  Commission  or,  on  au- 
thorization of  the  Study  Commission,  any 
Committee  of  two  or  more  members  may. 
for  the  Dumose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  hold  such  hearlnm 
and  *lt  and  act  at  Kuch  times  and  nlaces  as 
the  Studv  Comml8!<lon  or  such  authorized 
committee  may  deem  advisable. 

(B)  The  Study  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  secure  from  anv  department,  agency,  or 
individual  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  subsection  and  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  is  authorised 


and  directed  to  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Study  Commission  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman. 

(8)  (A)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Study  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  lor  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  per  diem  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  vested  in  the  Study  Commission. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Study  Conunlssion. 
except  Members  of  Congress  shall  each  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  OS-18,  aa 
provided  in  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses,  per  diem  In  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  subsistence  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  performance  of  duties 
while  serving  as  a  Study  Commission 
member. 

(9)  (A)  The  Study  Conunlssion  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
a  staff  director,  and  such  additional  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  Director  and 
personnel  may  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  covering  appointments  in  the  competi- 
tive service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchap- 
ter ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  Any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may 
be  employed  by  the  Study  Commission  shall 
retain  civil  service  status  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  status  or  privilege.  In  no  event 
shall  an  employee  other  than  the  staff  direc- 
tor receive  as  compensation  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5  United  States  Code.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  General  Schedule  imder  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(B)  The  staff  director  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  Level  2  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
In  subchapter  n  of  chapter  S3  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(10)  The  Study  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  for 
studies  and  surveys  with  public  and  private 
organizations  and.  if  necessary,  to  transfer 
funds  to  Federal  agencies  from  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  carry 
out  such  of  its  duties  as  the  Study  Commis- 
sion determines  can  best  be  carried  out  in 
that  manner. 

(11)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Study  Commission  shall  not  effect  its  powers 
or  functions  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(12)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  commencing  on 
or  after  October  1, 1980,  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
subsection.  Funds  appropriated  \inder  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  to  the  Study 
Commission  until  expended  except  that  any 
such  funds  which  remain  unobligated  on  the 
date  that  the  Study  Commission  ceases  to 
exist  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  deposit  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

(c)  Section  10706(c)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  "  (except  a  rail  carrier) " 
and  substituting  "(exceot  a  rail  carrier  or  a 
motor  carrier  of  property)". 


(d)  Section  10706  of  tlUe  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  In  subsections  (d),  (f),  and  (g).  as  so 
redesignated  by  this  Act,  by  strikliig  "sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)"  and  substituting  "sub- 
section  (a),   (b)    or   (c)";   and 

(2)  In  subsection  (f ) ,  as  so  redesignated  by 
this  Act.  by  inserting  "or  (c)"  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence. 

LUMPUfC 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  (1)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  111 
of  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new 
section  immediately  after  section  11108: 
"I  11100.  Loading  and  unloading  motor  ve- 
hicles 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  exemption  pro- 
vided in  this  subtitle,  whenever  a  consignor 
or  consignee  requires  that  persona  who  own 
or  operate  motor  vehicles  transporting  prod- 
ucts moving  In  Interstate  commerce  be  as- 
sisted m  loading  or  unloading  of  such  ve- 
hicles, the  consignor  or  consignee  shall  be 
responsible  for  providing  that  assistance  or 
must  compensate  the  persons  who  own  or 
operate  such  vehicles  for  all  costs  associated 
with  securing  and  compensating  the  person 
providing  the  assistance. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce  or 
attempt  to  coerce  a  person  who  owns  or  op- 
erates motor  vehicles  transportmg  producta 
moving  in  interstate  commerce  to  employ 
loading  or  unloading  assistance  which  con- 
signors or  consignees  do  not  require  or  which 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  motor  vehicle 
would  not  otherwise  employ.". 

(2)  The  Index  to  chapter  111  of  subtiUe 
IV  of  tiUe  49.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  followmg  after  Item  11108: 

"11109.  Loading  and  unloading  motor  ve- 
hicles.". 
(b)(1)  Chapter  119  of  UUe  40.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  immediately  after  section 
11903: 

"S  11902a.  Penalties  for  violations  of  rules  re- 
lating to  loading  and  unloading 
motor  vehicles 
"(a)    Any  person  knowingly  authorizing, 
consentmg  to,  or  permitting  a  violation  of 
section  11109(a)  of  this  title  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 
"(b)     Any    person    that    violates    section 
11109(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
2  years,  or  both.". 

(2)  The  Index  for  chapter  119  of  title  48. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  immediately  after  item  11903: 
"11902a.  Penalties  for  violations  of  rules  re- 
lating to  loading  and  unloading 
motor  vehiclea.". 

MOTOB  CAKBIBB   BBOKBBS  Or  PBOPBBTT 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  10034  of  tiUe  40,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

f  1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  Ins^rttoK  "of  per- 
sons" after  "transportation"  in  the  first  place 
it  appears; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subaeetlons  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  (and  any  references  thereto)  as  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  and  (e).  resoectively.  and 
by  inserting  after  subeection  (a)  the  follow- 
mg new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  issue,  subject  to  section  10937(b) .  a  li- 
cense to  a  person  authorlzlnt;  the  person  to 
be  a  broker  for  transportation  of  oroperty 
sublect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  n  of  chapter  106,  if 
the  CTommission  finds  that  the  person  Is  fit, 
willing,  and  able — 

"(1)  to  be  a  broker  for  transoortatlon  to 
be  authorized  bv  the  license;  and 

"(3)  to  comDly  with  this  subtitle  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission.". 
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(b)(1) 
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1109  (as  added  by  section 
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Contracts  for  exempt  agricultviral 
tr  msportatlon 
)  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consul  ta- 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
,  the  use  of  written  con- 
the  Interstate  movement  by 
of  property  described  In  sec- 
S)  of  this  subtitle.  In  promul- 
r^gulatlon,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
prescribe  the  minimum  re- 
conditions of  such  written 
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rqCAIfCK  SXKIIFTIOMS 

Section  1130a(b)  of  title  49, 


for  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
49,    United    States    Code,    is 
adding  the  following  item  tm- 
tbe  item  relating  to  section 
by  section  14(a)  (2)  of  this 
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hereby  declares  and  finds 

State  regulations  and  re- 

upon  Interstate  motor 

licensing,  registration,  and 

instances  confusing,  lack- 

,  unnecessarily  duplicative, 

and  that  it  is  in  the  na- 

to  minimize  the  burdens  of 

while  at  the  same  time  pre- 

le^ltlmate  Interests  of  the  State 

Therefore,  the  Congress 

of  Transportation  and 

Commerce    Commission,    in 

the  States  and  the  various 

which   administer  such   re- 

regulaitlons   and   with  the 

industry.  Including  both  the 

unregulated  segments,  to  de- 

or  other  reconunendatlons 

efficient  and  equitable  sys- 

r^gulatlons  for  Interstate  motor 

recommendations    shall    be 

Congress    no    later   than    18 

he  enactment  of  this  section. 


aad 


more  i 


POO  UNO  AasANccMxirra 


Section 


motor 


11342  of  title  49,  United 
amended  by — 

language  in  subsection  (a) 
:  Irst  sentence; 

,  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and 

references  thereto,  as  sub- 

and  (e),  respectively;  and 

the  following  new  subsec- 

after  subsection  (a) : 
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combination  and  without  hearing,  approve 
the  agreement  or  combination.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  either  that  the  agree- 
ment or  combination  is  of  major  transpor- 
tation Importance  or  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  that  the  agreement  or  combi- 
nation will  unduly  restrain  competition,  the 
Commission  shall  enter  upon  a  hearing  con- 
cerning whether  the  agreement  or  combina- 
tion will  be  in  the  interest  of  better  service  to 
the  public  or  of  economy  in  operation  and 
whether  It  will  unduly  restrain  competition; 
and  shall  s\isp>end  operation  of  such  agree- 
ment or  combination  pending  such  hearing 
and  final  decision  thereon.  After  full  hear- 
ing, the  Commission  shall  (1)  indicate  to 
what  extent  it  finds  that  the  agreement  or 
combination  will  be  in  the  interest  of  better 
service  to  the  public  or  of  economy  In  oper- 
ation, and  will  not  imduly  restrain  compe- 
tition, and  (2)  to  that  extent,  approve  and 
authorize  the  agreement  or  combination,  if 
assented  to  by  all  the  carriers  party  to  the 
agreement  or  combination,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations,  and  for  such  consideration 
between  such  carriers  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions,  as  shall  be  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  Just  and  reasonable.". 

JOINT  RATES  AND  THSOtrGH  ROUTES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  10703(b)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ",  n  (Insofar  as  motor  carriers  of  prop- 
erty are  concerned) "  immediately  after  "sub- 
chapter I". 

(b)  Section  10705(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "(except  a  motor  common  car- 
rier of  property) "; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4) ;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph   (2) : 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  not  require  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  property,  without 
Its  consent,  to  include  in  such  through  route 
substantially  less  than  the  entire  length  of 
its  route  and  the  route  of  any  intermediate 
carrier  operated  In  conjunction  and  under 
a  common  management  or  control  with  such 
motor  common  carrier  of  property  which 
lies  between  the  termini  of  such  proposed 
through  routes  (A)  unless  such  inclusion 
of  lines  would  make  the  through  route  un- 
reasonably circuitous  as  compared  with 
another  practicable  through  route  which 
could  otherwise  be  established  or  (B)  unless 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  through  route 
proposed  to  be  established  is  needed  in  order 
to  provide  adequate,  more  efficient  or  more 
economic  transportation,  except  that,  in  pre- 
scribing through  routes  the  Commission 
shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  and  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions In  clauses  (A)  and  (B) ,  give  reasonable 
preference  to  the  carrier  which  originates 
the  traffic". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  10706 
(b)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  "rail  or  water  carrier" 
and  substituting  "rail  carrier,  motor  carrier 
of  property,  or  water  carrier". 

(d)  Section  10705  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f),  and  all  cross 
references  thereto,  as  subsections  (e),  (f), 
and  (g),  respectively,  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  Immediately  after 
subsection  (c) : 

"(d)  All  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers  of 
property,  or  water  carriers  party  to  a  through 
route  and  Joint  rate  whether  established  by 
such  carriers  under  section  10703  of  this  title 
or  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section  shall  promptly  pay  divisions  or  make 
Interline  settlements,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  other  carriers  party  to  such  through 
route  and  Joint  rate.  In  the  event  of  undue 
delinquency  In  the  settlement  of  such  divi- 
sions or  Interline  settlements,  such  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates  may  be  siispended  or 


canceled    under    rules    prescribed    by    the 
Commission.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10705(e) 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking  "a 
rail  or  water  common  carrier  tariff"  and 
substituting  "a  tariff  of  a  rail  carrier,  motor 
carrier  of  property,  or  water  carrier". 

TEMPORARY  AXTrHORrrlES  AND  EMXRGBNCT 
TEMPORART  AUTHORmXS 

Sec.  20.  Section  10928  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  designating  the  existing  section  as  sub- 
section "(a)"; 

(2)  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  "of  passengers"  after 
"motor  carrier"  each  time  that  term  appears; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(b)(1)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commission,  may 
grant  a  motor  carrier  of  property  temporary 
authority  to  provide  transportation  to  a 
place  or  in  an  area  having  no  motor  carrier 
of  property  capable  of  meeting  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  place  or  area.  Unless  sus- 
pended or  revoked,  the  Conunlsslon  may 
grant  the  temporary  authority  for  not  more 
than  270  days.  A  grant  of  temporary  author- 
ity does  not  establish  a  presumption  that 
permanent  authority  to  provide  transporta- 
tion wiU  be  granted  under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  under  this 
subsection  no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  the  application  is  filed  with  the 
Commission. 

"(c)(1)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  11 
of  chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  6  of  title  5,  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Commission,  may 
grant  a  motor  carrier  of  property  emergency 
temporary  authority  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  a  place  or  in  an  area  having  no  motor 
carrier  of  property  capable  of  meeting  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  place  or  area.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  due  to  emer- 
gency conditions,  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  process  an  application  for  temporary  au- 
thority under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Unless  suspended  or  revoked,  the  Commis- 
sion may  grant  the  emergency  temporary  au- 
thority for  not  more  than  30  days  unless  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  90  days.  A  grant  of  emergency 
temporary  authority  does  not  establish  a  pre- 
sumption that  permanent  authority  to  pro- 
vide transportation  will  be  granted  under 
this  subchapter. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  take  final  ac- 
tion upon  an  application  filed  imder  this 
subsection  no  later  than  15  days  after  the 
application  Is  filed  with  the  Commission.". 

PROCEDURAI.  RETORM 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  10322  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"!  10322.  Commission  action  and  appellate 
procedures  In  non-rail  proceed- 
ings 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  a  matter  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
over  which  the  Commission  has  Jurisdiction 
under  chapter  105  of  this  title,  except  a  mat- 
ter Involving  a  rail  carrier  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction under  subchapter  I  of  that  chapter. 
Other  sections  of  this  subtitle  supersede  this 
section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  its  provisions  related  to  deadlines. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  other  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  related  to  Jurisdiction,  responsibility 
for  making  an  Initial  decision  may  be  as- 
signed to  a  division,  a  Commissioner,  an  em- 
ployee board,  a  Joint  board,  or  an  employee 
appointed  under  section  3106  of  title  6.  If 
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evidence  is  taken  at  a  public  hearing,  or  if  the 
Commission  has  found  that  an  issue  of  gen- 
eral transportation  Importance  is  Involved, 
all  evidentiary  proceedings  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  the  180th  day  following  institution 
of  the  proceeding,  and  the  initial  decision 
shall  be  completed  by  the  270th  day  follow- 
ing Institution  of  the  proceeding.  In  all  other 
proceedings  subject  to  this  section,  the 
Initial  decision  shall  be  completed  by  the 
180th  day  following  Institution  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. When  testimony  is  taken  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  the  Initial  decision  shall  Include 
specific  findings  of  fact;  conclusions  of  law; 
an  order;  and  Justification  for  the  findings 
of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  order. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  cases 
Involving  applications  for  authority  to  pro- 
vide motor  carriers  transportation  incidental 
to  traller-on-flatcar  or  oontalner-on-flatcar 
service  by  rail,  final  Commission  action  on 
such  application  shall  be  completed  no  later 
than  180  days  from  the  date  such  applica- 
tion is  filed  with  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  Interim  deadlines  within 
such  180-day  period. 

"(c)  The  Commission  or  a  division  may 
void  the  requirement  for  an  initial  decision 
and  make  an  administratively  final  decision 
In  the  first  Instance  upon  finding  that  the 
matter  involves  a  question  of  Commission 
policy,  a  new  or  novel  issue  of  law,  or  an 
Issue  of  general  transportation  importance, 
or  that  waiver  of  the  Initial  decision  Is  re- 
quired for  the  timely  execution  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions.  If  the  requirement  for 
an  initial  decision  Is  waived,  an  administra- 
tively final  decision  shall  be  made  within 
the  time  limits  established  for  the  making 
of  Initial  decisions  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  under  this  section, 
after  the  parties  have  had  at  least  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  evidence  in  written 
form,  they  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent arguments  to  the  initial  decisionmaker. 
The  .decisionmaker  may  determine  whether 
arguments  should  be  presented  orally  or  in 
writing  and  may  require  that  written  argu- 
ment be  submitted  simultaneously  with  writ- 
ten submlssluns  oi  evidence,  and  that  oral 
argument  be  presented  immediately  upon  the 
close  of  an  oral  hearing.  Copies  of  an  initial 
decision  shall  be  served  on  the  parties. 

"(e)  Appeals  to  an  initial  decision  must  be 
filed  no  later  than  the  20th  day  after  it  Is 
served  on  the  parties,  unless  the  Commission 
extends  the  appeal  period.  The  time  for  ap- 
peal may  be  extended  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  20  days.  The  Commis- 
sion, a  division,  or  an  employee  board  may 
stay  the  effectiveness  of  an  initial  decision  If 
It  acts  within  the  Initial  20-day  appeal  period. 

"(f)  The  timely  filing  of  an  appeal  or  stay 
by  the  Commission  has  the  effect  of  auto- 
matically postponing  the  effective  date  of  an 
Initial  decision.  In  the  absence  of  a  timely 
appeal  or  stay,  the  initial  decision  becomes 
the  administratively  final  decision  of  the 
Commission  on  the  21st  day  after  It  is  served 
on  the  parties. 

"(g)(1)  Responsibility  for  reviewing  an 
initial  decision  may  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission, a  division,  or  an  employee  board. 
A  decision  on  appeal  from  an  initial  deci- 
sion shall  be  made  by  the  50th  day  following 
the  date  the  appeal  was  filed  or  the  60th  day 
following  the  date  upMn  which  the  initial 
decision  was  stayed.  Review  may  be  on  the 
record  as  made  or  the  proceeding  may  be  re- 
opened for  the  receipt  of  further  evidence. 
A  decision  on  appeal  which  does  not  provide 
for  further  proceedings  shall  be  adminis- 
tratively final  on  the  day  it  is  served  on  the 
parties. 

"{2)  If  a  proceeding  is  reopened,  a  decision 
shall  be  completed  within  120  days  of  the 
date  of  reopening.  If  an  initial  decision  is 
issuad  after  re<q;>enlng,  subsequent  actions 


shall  be  governed  by  subsections   (e)    and 
(f)  and  paragraph  (g)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  may,  at  any 
time,  on  its  own  initiative,  because  of  mate- 
rial error,  new  evidence,  or  substantially 
changed  clrciunstances — 

"(A)  reopen  a  proceeding; 

"(B)  grant  rehearing,  reargument.  or  re- 
consideration; or 

"(C)  change  an  action. 
An  interested  party  may  request  reopening, 
rehearing,    reargument,    or    reconsideration 
imder  this  paragr^>h  under  regulations  of 
the  Conunlsslon. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may,  by  rule,  pro- 
vide tor  appeals  from  an  administratively 
final  decision,  and  it  may  limit  the  Issues  to 
be  considered  on  appeal  to  those  of  general 
transportation  Importance. 

"(3)  When  a  proceeding  is  reopened  by  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection,  an  ad- 
ministratively final  disposition  of  the  matter 
stball  be  made  within  120  dasrs  after  the  de- 
cision to  reopen  was  made. 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  stay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  action  pencUng  final  deter- 
mination of  the  matter  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(1)  An  action  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated under  this  section  as  administratively 
final  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  It  is 
served  on  the  parties,  and  a  civil  action  to 
enforce,  enjoin,  suspend,  or  set  aside  the 
action  may  be  filed  after  that  date. 

"(J)  In  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
Commission  may  extend  a  time  period  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  provided  that  the 
total  of  all  such  extensions  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  more  than  90  days.". 

(b)  Section  10323  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  10324(a)  of  tlUe  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  Iftie  last 
sentence. 

(2)  Section  10324(c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  An  action  of  the  Conunlsslon  is  en- 
forceable unless  the  Conunlsslon  stays  or 
postpones  an  action.". 

(d)  Section  10326  of  UUe  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  index  for  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
103  of  title  49.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  items  that  relate  to 
sections  10323,  10324,  and  10325  and  substi- 
tuting the  following: 

"10323.  Repealed. 

"10324.  Commission  action. 

"10325.  Repealed.". 


Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  11701(c)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
"related  to  a  rail  carrier". 

(b)  Section  11707(e)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  ptirpoees 
of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  an  offer  of  compromise  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  disallowance  of  a  claim  unless  the 
carrier  specifically  Informs  the  claimant  In 
writing  that  its  claim  is  disallowed  as  filed; 

"(2)  conamunlcations  received  from  a  car- 
rier's Insurer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  comply 
with  this  subsection  unless  ratified  by  the 
carrier  in  writing;  and 

"(3)  a  disallowance  shall  not  begin  the 
time  limit  for  bringing  a  civil  action  if  (A) 
the  carrier  has  mislead  the  claimant;  (B) 
the  carrier  has  not  complied  with  the  Com- 
mission's claim  regulations;  or  (C)  the  dis- 
allowance is  not  final,  clear  and  imeq\ilv- 
ocal.". 

(c)  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Consimier 
Product  Safety  Commission."  and  substitut- 
ing "Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.". 

COOPERATIVX    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  10528  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 


(1)  In  subsection  (a)(6)  by  striking  the 
words  "association,  except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  substituting  "association,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  aectlcn;": 


(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  chapters  111.  117, 
and  1 19  of  this  subtitle,  the  Commission  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  under  this  subchap- 
ter over  a  motor  vehicle  controlled  and  op- 
erated by  a  cooperative  association  (as  de- 
fined by  section  1141J(a)  of  title  12)  or  by  a 
federation  of  cooperative  associations  If  the 
federation  has  no  greater  power  or  purposes 
than  a  cooperative  association,  which  pro- 
vides transportation  for  compensation  be- 
tween a  place  in  a  State  and  a  place  In  an- 
other State,  or  between  a  place  In  a  State 
and  another  place  in  the  same  State  through 
another  State,  for  a  non  member. 

"(2)  The  transportation  provided  by  a  co- 
operative association  or  federation  iinder 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (except  for 
transportation  otherwise  exempt  under  this 
subchapter)  — 

"(A)  for  a  nonmember  that  is  not  a 
fanner,  cooperative  association,  federation, 
or  the  United  States  Government — 

"(i)  shall  be  limited  to  transportatton  In- 
cidental to  the  primary  transportation  oper- 
ation of  the  cooperative  association  or  fed- 
eration and  necessary  for  its  effective  per- 
formance; 

"(11)  may  not  exceed  in  esch  fiscal  year  36 
percent  of  the  total  transporation  of  the  co- 
operative association  or  federation  between 
those  places,  measured  by  tonnage:  and 

"(ill)  shall  be  provided  only  after  the  co- 
operative association  or  federation  notifies 
the  Commission  of  its  intent  to  provide  the 
transportation;  and 

"(B)  for  all  nonmembeiB  may  not  exceed 
in  each  fiscal  year,  measured  by  tannage,  the 
total  transportation  between  those  places  for 
the  cooperative  association  or  federation  and 
Its  members  during  that  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  11144(c)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  anMnded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  the 
form  of  records  to  be  maintained  by  a  co- 
operative association  or  federation  of  coop- 
erative associations  providing  transportation 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  10526(c)  of  thto  UUe  to 
the  extent  such  records  are  related  to  that 
transportaUon. 

"(2)  The  Commission  or  an  employee 
designated  by  the  Commission,  may  on  de- 
mand and  display  of  proper  credentlala^ 

"(A)  Inspect  and  examine  the  lands,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  of  such  cooperative  as- 
sociation or  federaUon  or  cooperaUve  asaoda- 
Uons;  and 

"(B)  inspect  and  copy  any  record  related 
to  that  transportaUon  of  such  cooperative 
association  or  federaUon  of  cooperaUve  asso- 
ciations.". 

(c)  SecUon  11146(a)  of  Utle  49,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  ":  and" 
and  subsUtutlng  ";"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "serrloea." 
and  substituting  "services;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  a  coooeratlve  association  or  federation 
of  coooeratlve  associations,  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
Commission  under  section  10636(0)  of  this 
tiUe,  to  file  reports  with  the  Commission 
containing  answers  to  quesUons  about  that 
tran>!t)ortaUon." 

(d)  Section  11901  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  aa 
subsecUMi  (1) ; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsecUon  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  A  person  required  to  make  a  report 
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record  under  this  subtitle  con- 


cerning transportation  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction ot  the  Commission  under  section 
10636(c)  ol  this  title,  or  an  officer,  a^nt, 
or  employe  >  of  that  person  that  ( 1 )  does 
not  make  '  he  report,  (2)  does  not  specifi- 
cally, comp  etely,  and  truthfully  answer  the 
question,  (  t)  does  not  maintain  the  rec<KYl 
In  the  tons  i  and  manner  prescribed  by  the 
CommlBWIoi ,  <^  (4)  does  not  comply  with 
section  lOS  16(c)  of  this  title,  is  liable  to 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  •600  for  each 
violation  aJid  for  not  more  than  (250  for 
eat^  addltu  mai  day  the  violation  continue."; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)(3),  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  ttls  section,  by  Inserting  "or  (h)" 
after  "subMctlon  (g)"  and  by  striking  "(A) 
the  motor  o  urler  or  broker"  and  substituting 
"(A)  the  notor  carrier,  broker,  cooperative 
aaaodatlon  or  federation  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations". 

(e)  SectlcD  11906  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  Is  ajaended  by  striking  the  words 
"motor  carr  ers  or  brokers"  and  substituting 
"a  motor  ca  Tier,  broker,  cooperative  associa- 
tion or  fedei  atlon  of  cooperative  associations 
providing  tr  msportatlon  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's Ju  -Isdlctlon  under  section  10526(c) 
of  this  tltl« '. 

(f )  Sectlo  1  11909  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  Is  aiiended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  svbsectlon  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  A  person  required  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Con  mission,  answer  a  question,  or 
maintain  a  record  under  this  subtitle  about 
transportatl  m  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commlislon  under  section  10626(c)  of 
this  title,  o '  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
of  that  persm.  that  (1)  willfully  does  make 
that  report.  (2)  willfully  does  not  specifi- 
cally, compli  it^y,  and  truthfully  answer  that 
question  In  M  days  from  the  date  the  Com- 
mlaalon  req'  ilres  the  question  to  be  an- 
swered, (3)  iRnilfully  does  not  maintain  that 
record  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Comialssion,  (4)  knowingly  and  will- 
fully falslfiei  I,  destroys,  multllates,  or  changes 
that  report  or  record,  (6)  knowingly  and 
willfully  fll«  I  a  false  report  or  record  with 
tbe  Commla  ion,  (6)  knowingly  and  wlllftilly 
makes  a  fal  le  or  Incomplete  entry  in  that 
record  aboul  a  business  related  fact  or  trans- 
action, or  (7 1  knowingly  and  willfully  main- 
tains a  record  in  violation  of  a  regulation 
or  order  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  thi  n  te.OOO.". 

(g)  Seetlm  11914  of  title  49,  United 
States  Codej  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(e)  Wtaei  another  criminal  penalty  is  not 
provided  iinler  this  chapter,  a  person  that 
knowln^y  a  id  willfully  violates  a  provision 
of  this  subti  tie,  or  a  reenlatlon  or  order  pre- 
scrtbed  und4  r  this  subtitle,  related  to  trans- 
porutlon  sv  blect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Oommlasion  under  section  I0«26(c)  of  this 
title,  shall  h<  fined  at  least  9100  but  not  more 
than  6600  fo  r  the  first  violation  and  at  least 
•a^  but  not  more  than  »600  for  a  subsequent 
violation.  A  separate  violation  occurs  each 
day  the  vloUtlon  continues.". 
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(b)  Section  10923(b)  (4)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
10(a)  (3)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  not  deny  any 
part  of  an  application  for  freight  forwarder 
permit  filed  by  a  corporation  controlled  by, 
or  luider  conunon  control  with  a  common 
carrier  providing  transportation  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  106  of  this  title  only 
because  the  service  to  be  provided  by  the 
corporation  will  compete  with  service  pro- 
vided by  another  freight  forwarder  subject 
to  subchapter  IV  of  that  chapter.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  11323  of  tttle  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Item  11323  of  the  Index  to  chapter  113 
of  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"11323.  Repealed.". 

(d)  Section  11343  of  title  49,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  the 
words  "or  HI"  and  substituting  "in  or  IV": 
and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  A  transaction  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  which  in- 
volves a  freight  forwarder  providing  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title  and  which  is  lawfully  ac- 
complished or  effectuated  prior  to  July  1, 
1980,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  and 
authorized  by  the  Commission.". 

(e)  Section  11702(a)  (3)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "or 
11323". 

SMALL    COMMUNrrT     SERVICE    STTTDT 

Sec.  26.  (a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  full  Investigation  and 
study  of  motor  carrier  service  to  small  com- 
munities (population  6.000  and  under),  and 
shall  submit  a  report,  including  legislative 
or  other  recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  September  1 , 
1981. 

(b)  The  report  shall  Include  an  analysis 
of  the  common  carrier  obligation  to  provide 
service  to  small  conununlty  shippers,  and 
an  assessment  of  whether  the  Commission  is 
enforcing  such  obligation.  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  it  is  not  fully  enforcing  such 
obligation,  then  It  shall  explain  why  not,  and 
detail  what  steps  it  would  need  to  take  and 
what  resources  it  would  have  to  have  in 
order  to  enforce  such  obligation.  The  report 
shall  also  describe  the  extent  to  which  motor 
carriers  were  providing  service  to  small  com- 
munities prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  evaluate  the  effect  of  this  Act  on  such 
service.  The  report  shall  include  specific  rec- 
ommendations regarding  ways  to  ensure  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  service  to  small 
communities. 

(c)  (1)  To  develop  data  for  its  report,  the 
Commission  shall  monitor — 

(A)  shipper  complaints  to  determine  the 
number  and  kinds  of  complaints  by  small 
community  shippers;  and 

(B)  applications  for  new  and  expanded 
service  to  determine  whether  motor  carriers 
are  seeking  to  serve  small  community  ship- 
pers. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  develop  addi- 
tional data  by  any  other  means,  including 
surveys  of  small  community  shippers  and 
motor  carriers  providing  service  to  such  com- 
munities to  determine  tbe  reliability  of  such 
service  and  the  availability  of  quality  and 
price  options.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  with 
public  and  private  organizations  to  carry  out 
such  surveys  of  shippers  and  motor  carriers. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 


TITLE  n 

INSOBAIfCE 

Sec.  201.  Section  10927(a)(1)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"approved  by  the  Commission."  and  substi- 
tuting "approved  by  the  Commission,  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1980.". 

MIMIMtJM  FINANCIAL  RKSPONSIBILrrT  FOB 
MOTOB  CABBIEBS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Ac^ 
of  1980,  title  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

"Sec.  119.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
regulations  to  require  minimal  levels  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  sufficient  to  satisfy  lia- 
bility amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, covering  public  liability,  property 
damage,  and  environmental  restoration  for 
the  transportation  of  property  for  hire  by 
commercial  motor  vehicle. 

"Sec  120.  Each  person  transporting  or  of- 
fering to  transport  (1)  hazardous  materials, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  (2)  oil  or  hazard- 
ous substances,  as  designed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, or  (3)  hazardous  wastes  as  defined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  In  cargo  tanks,  portable  tanks, 
or  hopper-type  vehicles,  with  capacities  In 
excess  of  3,500  water  gallons,  drawn  or  driven 
by  a  commercial  motor  vehicle,  in  interstate 
or  intrastate  commerce,  shall  maintain  levels 
of  financial  responsibility  sufficient  to  satisfy 
liability  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Financial  responsibility  may  be 
established  by  any  one,  or  any  combination 
of  the  following  methods  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary:  evidence  of  Insurance,  guarantee, 
surety  bond,  or  qualification  as  a  self-In- 
surer. Any  bond  filed  shall  be  Issued  by  a 
bonding  company  authorized  to  do  business 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish,  by  regulation,  methods  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  compliance  with  this 
section.". 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  report  to  Congress 
upon  the  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  describe  tbs 
various  levels  of  financial  responsibility  man- 
dated and  the  rationale  for  selecting  the 
final  limits.  The  Secretary  shall  also  include 
an  estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  regulations 
upon  the  safety  of  motor  vehicle  transporta- 
tion, the  economic  condition  of  tbe  motor 
carrier  industry,  and  the  ability  of  the  In- 
surance industry  to  provide  the  designated 
coverage.  The  Secretary  shall  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  need  for  fur- 
ther legislation  related  to  levels  of  financial 
responsibility,  Including  to  what  extent.  If 
any,  minimum  statutory  levels  should  be 
required. 

TBUCK   LENOTHS 

Sec  203.  No  State  may  enact  or  enforce 
any  law  denying  reasonable  access  to  and 
from  the  Interstate  Highway  System  on  roads 
providing  access  between  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  terminals  and  facllites  for  food, 
fuel,  repairs  and  rest.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  section  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  no  State  may  enact  or  enforce 
any  law  regarding  the  interstate  and  defense 
highways  which  provides  a  gross  overall 
length  limit  of  less  that  66  feet  for  tractor 
semlntraller  and  other  motor  vehicle  combi- 
nations, or  which  prohibits  the  operation  of 
combinations  of  more  than  2  units  in  States 
where  permitted  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  and  receive  its  apportionment 
of  funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  nor  shall 
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the  Secretary  of  Transportation  approve  any 
project  under  section  106  of  such  Act  In  any 
State  which  enacts  or  enforces  any  law 
which  Is  not  In  accordance  with  such  length 
limit.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  a  tractor  semitrailer  or  a  semi- 
trailer-trailer combination,  the  maximum  al- 
lowable dimension  of  the  trailer  shall  be 
15  feet  less  than  the  maximum  overall  allow- 
able length  for  the  tractor-semitrailer  com- 
bination, and  the  overall  allowable  length 
for  a  tractor  semitrailer-trailer  combination 
shall  be  at  least  10  feet  longer  than  that 
for  a  tractor-semitrailer  combination.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  section, 
a  State  may  permit  the  continued  use  of 
semitrailers,  trailers,  or  combinations  there- 
of which  were  actually  in  use  and  which 
were  within  lawful  length  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tbe  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
close  the  day,  I  want  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  special  statement  con- 
cerning this  bill.  I  am  exceptionally 
proud  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  reporting  out  a  bill  that  will  im- 
plement substantial  regulatory  reform  in 
the  motor  carrier  industry.  This  was 
clearly  a  difiQcult  piece  of  legislation  for 
each  and  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  in  many  individual  cases  it  took 
great  courage  to  vote  the  way  that  the 
committee  ultimately  did. 

While  many  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  absolutely  crucial  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bill,  none  deserves  more 
praise  or  attention  than  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  TTiroughout  the  de- 
bate. Bob  Packwooo  kept  us  honest  and 
focused  upon  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion. He  has  been  as  forceful  and  coura- 
geous as  any  member  on  the  committee 
with  respect  to  this  extremely  difficult 
bill.  This  can  truly  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  sparkling  examples  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  in  producing  detailed  and 
meaningful  legislation.  It  has  been  a 
complete  pleasure  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  this  legislation,  and 
I  think  that  he  should  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  his  leadership,  as  well  as 
Senator  Schmitt. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  to  ignore  the 
extraordinary  work  done  by  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  over  the  past  few  years 
aa  this  issue  and,  in  particular,  the  lay- 
ing of  the  groundwork  for  ultimate  con- 
gressional approval  of  strong  reform  leg- 
islation. I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  today.  While  I  am  sure  that 
this  bill  does  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  he 
would  like  the  legislation  to  go  he  is 
clearly  to  be  credited  for  raising  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  issue. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
White  House  for  their  ccmstant  willing- 
ness to  be  of  assistance  oa  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  providing  documentation 
whenever  requested  on  very  short  notice. 


The  commitment  of  the  administration 
to  the  legislation  is  quite  obvious,  and  I 
am  most  grateful  for  it. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  today  passed 
legislation  that  will  substantially  reduce 
Federal  regulation  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. I  want  to  commend  Senators 
Cannon  and  Packwood,  and  their  staffs, 
for  the  work  they  have  done  in  seeing 
this  effort  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
bill  embraces  nearly  all  the  central  pro- 
visions of  S.  1400,  the  comprehensive 
trucking  reform  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced— with  the  8ui^x>rt  of  the  ad- 
ministration— last  summer. 

Passage  of  this  bill  marks  the  culmina- 
tion of  nearly  3  years  of  extensive  in- 
vestigation, analysis,  and  debate  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation.  It  is  also  the  product  of 
intensive,  sustained  efforts  on  the  part  of 
a  broad  coaliticxi  of  business,  consumer, 
and  farm  groups  who  have  long  sought  a 
more  equitable  and  more  rational  system 
for  pricing  truck  transportation  in  this 
Nation.  These  organizations  include  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Common  Clause,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  Congress  Watch,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association, 
Consumers  Unirai,  the  Pood  Marketing 
Institute,  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, the  Association  of  General  Mer- 
chandise Chains,  the  Minority  Trucking 
and  Transportation  Development  Corpo- 
ration, the  National  Association  of  Furni- 
ture Manufactura-s,  and  many,  many 
others. 

In  particular,  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Swain,  legislative  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness and  chairman  of  the  task  force 
which  coordinated  the  efforts  of  many 
of  these  organizations,  should  be  recog- 
nized. I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the 
contribution  of  Stan  Sender,  transpor- 
tation counsel  for  Sears.  Roebuck  it 
Co.,  who  has  long  provided  invaluable 
advice  and  assistance — both  to  members 
of  the  task  force  and  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress— in  resolving  the  many  technical 
complexities  of  this  issue. 

The  legislation  we  have  passed  repre- 
sents, necessarily,  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  widely  divergent  attitudes  to- 
ward the  appropriate  role  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  in  insuring  a 
reliable  national  motor  freight  trans- 
portation system.  Though  it  does  not 
resolve  all  of  the  major  points  of  con- 
troversy, and  though  it  will  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  either  side  of  this 
debate,  the  bill  is,  I  believe,  a  very  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  the  present 
situation.  If  nothing  else,  the  Motor 
Carrier  R»?form  Act  represents  the  first 
serious  effort  by  Congress  to  evaluate 
and  to  improve  the  system  of  Federal 
trucking  regulation  it  first  established 
in  1935. 

When    I    introduced    the    Trucking^ 
Competition  and  Safety  Act — S.  1400 — 
last  June,  I  stressed  that  there  are  five 
major  elements  to  trucking  regulatory 
reform  and  that  any  serious  attempt 


to  remedy  the  problems  created  by  ex- 
cessive ICC  regulation  would  have  to 
embrace  them.  These  are : 

First.  Shifting  the  burden  of  proof  in 
ICX  entry  proceedings,  to  encourage  new 
firms  to  enter  the  regulated  segment  of 
the  trucking  industry  and  to  enable  ex- 
isting firms  to  expand  their  operations. 

Second,  raiminating  restrictions  on 
carrier  operations  (including  one-way 
operating  authorities,  "gateway"  require- 
ments, and  prohibitions  on  picking  up 
or  delivering  freight  along  a  carrier's 
route)  and  expanding  the  number  of 
commodities  exempt  from  ICC  regula- 
tion— especially  food  items. 

Third.  Providing  a  zone  of  pricing  flex- 
ibility to  encourage  carriers  to  estaldlidi 
independent  rates  without  fear  ot  in- 
vestigation or  suspension  by  the  ICC. 

Fourth.  Curtailing  the  current  broad 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  which 
enables  reg\ilated  motor  carriers  to  fix 
prices  collectively:  and 

Fifth.  Strengthening  enforcement  of 
safety  regulations. 

Aside  from  the  provisions  to  improve 
safety  regulation  (which  are  embodied 
in  Senator  Percy's  Truck  Safety  Act.  8. 
1390,  recently  passed  by  the  Senate), 
the  legislation  we  have  passed  today  con- 
tains virtually  all  of  these  elements. 

While  it  is  my  personal  belief  that  Con- 
gress should  cut  back  more  sharply  on 
the  antitrust  immunity  currently  enjoyed 
by  regulated  truckers,  the  prohibition  of 
discussion  and  voting  on  single-line  rates 
which  it  does  contain  will  do  much  to 
promote  competitive  pricing  in  this  in- 
dustry. More  than  70  percent  of  regulated 
freight  shipments  move  on  a  single-line 
basis.  Moreover,  the  legislation  contem- 
plates that  antitrust  immunity  for  many 
joint-line  rates  may  also  be  eliminated 
by  the  time  the  single-line  rate  pa-ovislon 
becomes  effective  in  1983.  I  intend  to 
support  such  proposals,  and  to  work  hard 
to  see  that  they  are  enacted  into  law. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  evident  that  excessive  ICC  regula- 
tion of  the  trucking  industry  imposes 
substantiEil  and  unjustified  costs  on  con- 
sumers, that  it  contributes  to  the  current 
rate  of  inflaticm.  and  that  it  results  in 
considerable  fuel  waste.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation,  if  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion in  all  of  these  areas.  Hie  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  recently  estimated 
that  S.  2245  could  save  consumers  be- 
tween $5.3  and  $8.0  billion  aimually  by 
1985,  and  that  it  could  shave  from  0.3  to 
0.45  percentage  points  off  the  Ctmsumer 
Price  Index.  Thus,  reduced  regiilatlon 
can  be  exoected  to  result  in  reduced  rates 
for  trucldng  services  and — more  impor- 
tantly— a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  truck  rates  in  the  future. 

We  can  also  expect  that  the  legislation 
will  reduce  fud  waste  by  eliminating 
many  needless  operating  restrictions 
which  can  result  in  empty  or  underuti- 
lized trucks.  We  should  recognize  that,  in 
the  future,  the  real  "regulatw"  of  the 
trucking  industry  will  likely  be  the  price 
of  diesel  fuel  itself.  Inefficient  trucking 
operations  will  be  even  more  costly  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  carriers  involved. 
It  is  therefore  vitally  important  that 
motor  carriers  be  aff(»xled  maximum  op- 
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portunlty  to  ( onduct  their  cqierationB  in 
a  f uel-efllcier  t  manner. 
In  the  course  of  this  extended  debate 
rrler  regulation,  there  has 
tallc  about  the  "cliaos" 
follow  any  reduc- 
gulation  of  this  industry, 
all  evidence  to  the  con- 
been  asked  to  believe  that 
idustry  is  unique  in  that 
without  the  guiding 
leral  Government  in  vir- 
of  its  activities.  We  were 
the  same  thing  in  the 
course  of  the  I  debate  over  airline  dereg- 
ulation 2  ye^  {igo.  The  predictions 
false  then,  and  I  believe 
they  will  be  proved  false  again. 
The  trucking  industry  has  long  urged 
act  to  clarify  the  present 
>ver  the  future  direction 
trucking  regulation.  With 
the  passage  ot  this  bill  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  hav(  i  begun  to  respond  to  that 
merely  reducing  regulation 
iiself,  insure  a  productive 
truck  transportation  sys- 


over  motor  c4 
been  a  lot 
that  will 
ti<m  in  ICX: 
In  the  face 
trary,  we  hav 
the  trucking! 
It  cannot  of 
hand  of  the 
tually  allpb 
told  essential 


that  Congresi 
uncertainty 
and  extent  oi 


ROUTINE 


.  ROBEF  T 


Mr. 

laak 

be    a    period 

routine 

beyond  30 

may  speak 

The 
objection,  it 


Mr.  DOLE 
day,  I  was 
gressmen 
united 
$12.6  billion 
Carter  has 
port  fee 
sentatlve 
100 

binding 
fee.  The 
distinguished 
(Mr.  Roth) 


co8j>onsars 


Seniitor 


need.  But 
cannot,   by 
and  eflScient 

tem.  That  ca^  only  be  achieved  through 
the  efforts  ol  people  within  the  truck- 
ing industry  1  tself . 

It  is  true  tl  at  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation signa  s  an  end  to  some  of  the 
protections  wliich  many  trucking  Arms 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  But  it  also 
represents  an  unparalleled  opportunity, 
for  truckers  and  shippers  alike.  I  am 
confident  tha  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  ena  >le  men  and  women  who 
work  for  the  rucking  industry  to  chan- 
nel their  com  iderable  energies  and  tal- 
ents into  mal  Ing  trucking  work  for  our 
economy.  No  longer  will  they  be  com- 
pelled to  dev(  te  those  talents  to  malcing 
regulation  itsi  If  work. 

The  ultimate  success  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  dep<  nd  almost  entirely  on  the 
response  of  tJ  le  trucking  industry  itself. 
I  firmly  believ  •  that  it  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  op  wrtunities  afforded  by  this 
bill,  and  that  the  new  regulatory  system 
for  the  truck!  ig  industry  which  it  man- 
dates will  griatly  benefit  the  economy 
of  this  NaUoi  .• 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

unanimous  consent  that  there  now 

for    the    transaction    of 

business  not  to  extend 

nAnutes  and  that  Senators 

thf  rein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

OFFICER.  Without 

s  so  ordered. 


momng 


PRES]  DING 


REPEALINC   THE  OIL  IMPORT  PEE 


Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
pic Lsed  to  Join  a  group  of  Con- 
an  1    Senators    to    discuss    a 
blparllsan  effort  to  repeal  the 
ax  burden  that  President 
it  iposed  through  his  oil  im- 
pro  ilamatlon.   Today,   Repre- 
Em^ht  is  Joinhig  with  nearly 
to  reintroduce  a  non- 
resolftion  to  oppose  the  Import 
from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator    from    Delaware. 
^  April  2,  introduced  Sen- 


ate JoiuTial  Resolution  159.  a  binding 
joint  resolution  to  disapprove  the  im- 
position of  this  new  fee. 

Today  I  am  adding  new  cosponsors  to 
Senate  Joint  Regiilation  159:  Senators 
McGovERN,  Wallop,  Lucar,  Cohen. 
Humphrey,  Laxalt.  Garm.  HxnfZ, 
ScHMrrr.  Danporth,  Hatch,  Tower,  and 

EXON. 

We  need  to  cut  through  the  double  talk 
and  twisted  logic  that  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  have  put 
out  on  this  issue.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  these  new  taxes  as  part 
of  his  anti-inflation  program.  In  fact, 
even  the  administration  admits  this 
action  will  add  three-quarters  of  a  per- 
cent to  the  current  crushing  rate  of  in- 
flation suffered  by  the  American  people. 
If  OPEC  gets  the  idea  that  this  fee  shows 
that  consumers  will  tolerate  higher 
prices,  we.  of  course,  could  see  still  great- 
er inflationary  effects. 

Just  as  ironic  is  the  President's  title 
for  these  new  taxes:  "The  Gasoline  C<mi- 
servation  Fee."  That  may  sound  great 
as  a  title,  but  what  it  comes  down  to  is 
a  $12.6  biUion  tax  increase  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Every  American,  rich  or 
poor,  whether  living  in  cities  or  rural 
areas,  will  pay  an  extra  10  cents  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

What  is  the  conservation  part  of  tliis 
tax?  The  President  says  we  may  reduce 
oil  consumption  by  100,000  barrels  a  day 
this  year.  My  arithmetic  says  the  tax- 
payer will  pay  about  $345  in  new  taxes 
fw  every  barrel  saved. 

If  the  President  had  asked  us  in  Con- 
gress, we  might  have  told  him  that  did 
not  seem  like  a  very  cost-effective  way 
to  save  energy.  But,  of  course,  he  did 
not  ask — the  President  thinlcs  he  has 
found  a  way  to  increase  our  taxes  with- 
out all  the  bother  of  going  through 
proper  constitutional  procedures.  The 
American  people  are  sending  a  clear 
message  that  they  want  a  balanced 
budget,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  in 
mind  balancing  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  the  taxpayers  with  new  Presidentially 
imposed  taxes. 

Another  example  of  the  twisted  logic 
in  the  President's  action  is  the  operation 
of  the  oil  import  fee.  This  fee  is  sup- 
posed to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  But  if  you  look  closely  at  the 
flne  print,  what  the  President  has 
proclaimed  requires  the  fee  to  go  up  if 
we  import  less  oil.  while  the  fee  will  go 
down  if  we  import  more. 

I  suspect  the  courts  would  finally  say 
no  to  this  abuse  of  Presidential  author- 
ity. Legal  proceedings  would  be  lengthy, 
however,  and  I  hope  we  will  put  a  quick- 
er end  to  this  matter  in  Congress.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  President  can  veto  our 
resolution  but  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  make  their 
opposition  to  these  new  taxes  so  clear 
that  we  will  be  able  to  override  any  veto. 


nations,  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April  3, 
April  8.  April  9.  April  10,  and  April  14. 
1980.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3.  1980,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  3,  April  8.  April 
9,  April  10,  and  April  14,  1980.  received 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 


PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  TRANS- 
ACTIONS WITH  IRAN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS— PM  192 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3.  1980.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  7,  1980,  received  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Uriian  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  204(b)  of  the  In- 
ternational Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  50  U.S.C.  1703,  I  hereby  report  to 
the  Congress  that  I  have  today  exercised 
the  authority  granted  by  this  Act  to  take 
certain  trade,  financial  and  other  meas- 
ures against  Iran  and  its  nationals. 

1.  On  November  14,  1979.  I  took  the 
step  of  blocking  certain  property  or  In- 
terests in  property  of  the  Government  of 
Iran,  its  instrumentalities  and  controlled 
entitles  and  the  Central  Bank  of  Iran. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Tehran  was  occupied  and  American 
personnel  were  being  held  hostage  there 
in  flagrant  violation  of  international 
law.  In  addition,  Iran  had  threatened 
suddenly  to  withdraw  its  assets  from 
United  States  banks,  to  refuse  to  accept 
I}ayment  in  dollars  for  oil.  and  to  repudi- 
ate obligations  owed  to  the  United 
States  and  to  United  States  nationals. 
Iran's  actions  attacked  the  foundations 
of  the  international  legal  order  as  well 
as  the  stability  of  the  world  economy  and 
the  international  monetary  system. 

2.  Tlie  extraordinary  threat  to  the 
national  security,  foreign  policy,  and 
economy  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
determined  existed  on  November  14,  con- 
tinues today.  The  United  States  has  used 
every  diplomatic  and  legal  means  avail- 
able to  it  to  end  this  extraordinary 
threat,  but  without  avail.  Iran  has 
ignored  or  rebuffed  a  decision  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  resolu- 
tions by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  efforts  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
others  to  resolve  the  underlying  prob- 
lems. 

3.  In  light  of  the  above,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  order  the  following  to  be 
prohibited: 

(a)  The  sale,  supply  or  other  transfer, 
by  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  of  any  items,  com- 
modities or  products,  except  food,  medi- 
cine and  supplies  intended  strictly  for 
medical  purposes,  and  donations  of 
clothing  intended  to  be  used  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  from  the  United  States 
or  from  any  foreign  country,  whether  or 
not  originating  in  the  United  States, 
either  to  or  destined  for  Iran,  an  Iranian 
governmental  entity  in  Iran,  any  other 
person  or  body  in  Iran,  or  any  other  per- 
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son  or  body  for  the  purposes  of  any  en- 
terprise carried  on  in  Iran. 

(b)  The  shipment  by  vessel,  aircraft, 
railway  or  other  land  transport  of  United 
States  registration  or  owned  by  or  under 
charter  to  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  the 
carriage  (whether  or  not  in  bond)  by 
land  transport  facilities  across  the 
United  States  of  any  of  the  items,  com- 
modities and  products  covered  by  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  this  paragraph  which 
are  consigned  to  or  destined  for  Iran,  an 
Iranian  governmental  entity  or  any  per- 
son or  body  in  Iran,  or  to  any  enterprise 
carried  on  in  Iran. 

(c)  The  shipment  from  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  Items,  products  and 
commodities  covered  by  subparagraph 
(a)  of  this  paragraph  on  vessels  or  air- 
craft registered  in  Iran. 

(d)  The  following  acts,  when  com- 
mitted by  any  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  any  transaction  involving  Iran, 
an  Iranian  governmental  entity,  an  en- 
terprise controlled  by  Iran  or  an  Iranian 
governmental  entity,  or  any  person  in 
Iran; 

(i)  Making  available  any  new  credits 
or  loans; 

(ii)  Making  available  any  new  deposit 
facilities  or  allowing  substantial  in- 
creases in  nondollar  deposits  which 
exist  as  of  the  date  of  the  Order; 

(ill)  Allowing  more  favorable  terms  of 
payment  than  are  customarily  used  in  in- 
ternational commercial  transactions;  or 

(iv)  Failing  to  act  in  a  businesslike 
manner  In  exercising  any  rights  when 
payments  due  on  existing  credits  or  loans 
are  not  made  in  a  timely  manner. 

(e)  The  engaging  by  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  in  any  service  contract  in  support 
of  an  industrial  project  in  Iran,  except 
any  such  contract  entered  into  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  Order  or  concerned  with 
medical  care. 

(f )  The  engaging  by  any  person  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
in  any  transaction  which  evades  or 
avoids,  or  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
evading  or  avoiding,  any  of  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  above. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  this  Executive 
Order  wiUch  I  am  transmitting  pursuant 
toSOUJS.C.  1641(b). 

4.  The  prohibitions  in  paragraph  3 
above  shall  not  apply  to  transactions  by 
any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  which  is  a  non-banking 
association,  corporation,  or  Other  orga- 
nization organized  and  doing  business 
under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

5.  The  above  measures  are  being  taken 
In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  Res- 
olution 461  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1979,  and  would  have  been  specif- 
ically mandated  by  the  Security  Council 
on  January  13,  1980,  but  for  a  veto  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

6.  This  action  is  taken  with  respect  to 
Iran  and  its  nationals  for  the  reasons  de- 
scribed in  this  report. 

JimtT  Carter. 
The  WHrrE  House.  April  7.  1980. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATION  OP  THE 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS— PM  193 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3,  1980,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  8,  1980,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  together  with 
an  accompanying  report,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-283),  I  transmit  herewith  the  thir- 
teenth annual  report  relating  to  develop- 
ments during  1978. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  WHrrE  House,  April  8.  1980. 


H.R.  SESS.  An  act  to  extend  tb«  reorgani- 
zation authority  of  tbe  President  iinder  chap- 
ter 9  of  title  5. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrs)  . 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3.  1980,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  9.  1980.  during  the 
recess,  received  fa  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  reporting  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUedbill: 

H.R.  6039.  An  aci  providing  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Sugar  A(p«e- 
ment,  1977,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  Pre^dent  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro)  . 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  STABILITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS— PM   194 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3,  1980.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  11.  1980.  received 
the  fol'owing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  together  with 
an  accompanying  report,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing, 
Housing,  and  Urbsm  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  5  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act. 
as  amended,  I  hereby  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  twentieth  quarterly  report 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility. The  report  contains  a  description 
of  the  Council's  activities  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1979  in  monitoring  both 
prices  and  wages  in  the  private  sector 
and  various  Federal  Government  ac- 
tivities that  may  lead  to  higher  costs 
and  prices  without  creating  commensu- 
rate l>enefits.  It  discusses  Council  re- 
ports, analyses,  and  filings  before  Federal 
regulatory  agencies.  It  also  describes 
the  Coimcil's  activities  of  monitoring 
wages  and  prices  as  part  of  the  anti- 
inflation  program. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  supplementing  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  by  calling  public  attention 
to  wage  and  price  developments  or  ac- 
tions by  the  Government  that  could  be 
of  concern  to  American  consumers. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  11. 1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

ENSOLLKD    BILLS    SIOiraD 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  :i,  1980,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  3.  1980.  during  the 
recess,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  reporting  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled hiU: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3462.  A  communication  from  tbe  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  third  quarterly  report  on  the  status  of 
planned  programing  of  food  assistance  un- 
der title  I.  PubUc  Uiw  480,  as  of  March  31. 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-3463.  A  communication  from  tbe 
(Chairman,  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  tbe 
first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3464.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3465.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Fedeml  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Council,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  councU'a  anniial  report  for  1978; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-34SS.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Federal  Coal  Management  Report. 
Fiscal  Year  1979:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3467.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  on  tbe  Energy  ConservaUon 
Standards  for  New  Buildings:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3468.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
spectus, which  proposes  continued  occupancy 
under  a  succeeding  lease  for  space  located  In 
the  Todd  BuUdlng,  6S0  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-3469.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Oeneral  Services  Admmistra- 
tion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
spectus which  proposes  construction  of  an 
extension  to  tbe  existing  Federal  Building. 
Vancouver.  Wash.,  on  the  Government -owned 
site:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3470.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator,   General    Services    Admlnlsti«- 
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In  the  Regular  Army,  there  are  1,763  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begUmlng  with  Donald  D.  Clark);  in 
the  Navy,  there  are  1,833  temporary  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  (list  beginning  with  Ronald  L.  Aas- 
land) ;  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve,  there 
are  402  temporary  and  permanent  pr<Mno- 
tlons/appolntments  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below  (list  beginning  with 
Thomas  K.  Aanstooe);  In  the  Navy  and  Re- 
serve of  the  Navy,  there  are  134  permanent 
and  temporary  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  conunander  and  below  (list  beginning 
with  Germalne  M.  Barker);  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  there  are  1,046  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  first  lietuenant  ( list  beginning  with 
Randy  D.  Abele);  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force,  there  are  77  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below,  and  there  ere  two  re- 
appointments to  the  Active  List  of  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  to  the  grades  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  major  (list  beginning  with  Joe 
W.  Crow);  and,  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force,  there  are  44  Air  National  Guard  offl- 
cers  for  promotion  to  the  grade  Of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  beginning  with  Raymond  M. 
Beckage) . 

(The  nominations  reported  on  April 
9.  1980,  appeared  in  the  Record  on 
March  24,  1980,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  nrst  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  2652.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  Southwest  Colle- 
giate Institute  for  the  Deaf;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  T80N0AS: 

S.  2563.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  national 
wrtldllfe  refuge  lands:   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2654.  A  bill  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion In  the  operation  of  the  National  Colo- 
nial Farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   BAYH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DECoNcim) : 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  impose  higher  or  additional  rates  of  duty 
on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country  that 
does  not  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  its  diplomatic  or  economic  Initiatives  to 
terminate  actions  by  Iran  with  respect  to 
United  States  diplomatic  personnel  and  to 
prohibit  the  proctirement  of  goods  from  any 
such  country  for  use  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  3566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seela  Jere- 
miah PitUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUTR: 
S.    2667.    A    bUl    for    the    reUef   of    Mr. 
Penislmanl  Mau;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  3668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  maintain  adequate 
authorization  for  public  service  appropria- 
tions to  the  Postal  Service,  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  postal  workers,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  mall  fraud,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request) : 

S.  3669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DuuEnf ) : 

S.  3560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  taxation  of  interest  earned 
on  deposits  which  are  used  for  residential 
mortgage  lending  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  3661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1978"  to  provide  for  a  national 
computerized  adoption  identification  center, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 

S.J.  Res.  160.  A  joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  In  imposing 
a  fee  on  imports  on  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  161.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  .nternatlonal  Code  of  Business  Con- 
duct; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HARRT  F.   BYRD,  JR.: 

S.J.  Res.  163.  A  joint  resolution  to  reduce 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  Senators  and  Sen- 
ate committees  by  15  per  centum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2552.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  Southwest 
Collegiate  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

SOUTHWEST    COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE    FOB    THE 
DEAr  ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Southwest 
Collegiate  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  Big 
Spring,  Tex.  This  school  will  open  this 
fall  to  begin  serving  the  need  for  post- 
secondary  education  for  deaf  students 
in  this  coimtry.  Currently,  only  two 
schools  offer  a  self-contained  course  of 
higher  education  for  deaf  students,  and 
both  of  them  are  in  the  East.  Although 
geographic  considerations  are  impor- 
tant, the  main  problem  is  that  these  two 
fine  schools  cannot  meet  the  demand. 

Oallaudet  College  operates  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  serves  a  student  popu- 
lation of  about  1,200.  The  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID) 
is  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  serves  about 
900  students.  I  applaud  the  work  of  these 
institutions,  and  I  regret  that  the  need 
exceeds  their  capacities.  However,  only 
the  very  highest  ranked  deaf  high  school 
graduates  win  spots  in  these  two  schools. 
We  already  have  a  need  for  another 
post-secondary  school  for  the  deaf. 

Unfortunately,  this  need  is  growing. 
Many  of  you  will  recall  the  Rubella  epi- 
demic of  the  midsixties.  Mothers  who 
contracted  Rubella  during  their  preg- 
nancies often  gave  birth  to  deaf  infants. 
These  children  are  growing  up  and  are 


about  to  reach  coUege  age — and  we  need 
to  be  ready  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Some  deaf  students  are  able  to  succeed 
in  an  "integrated"  school  setting;  that  is, 
where  deaf  students  attend  regular 
classes  and  are  assisted  by  interpreters 
and  tutors.  This  mainstreaming  works 
very  well  for  some  students,  but  it 
does  not  work  for  them  all.  Less  than 
5  percent  of  the  deaf  students  who  en- 
roll at  a  regular  jimior  college  complete 
their  program,  while  Gallaudet  has  a 
60-percent  success  rate  and  NTID  enjoys 
an  80-  to  85-percent  completion  rate. 

We  must  be  willing  to  accommodate 
deaf  students  who  need  and  prefer  an 
academic  setting  more  suited  to  their 
special  needs  than  a  regular  coUege 
campus. 

The  Southwest  Collegiate  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  will  be  operated  in  close  coordi- 
nation with  Howard  College  in  Big 
Spring,  Tex.  Pacllities  for  the  institute 
have  been  made  available  by  the  (jovem- 
ment  from  the  former  Webb  Air  Force 
Base.  The  State  of  Texas  and  the  com- 
munity will  provide  support  to  the  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  serious  need  for  this  in- 
stitute so  that  we  can  educate  current 
and  future  generations  of  deaf  students. 
Gallaudet  and  NTID  can  serve  only  per- 
haps the  top  10  percent  of  deaf  high 
school  graduates.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  deaf  students  are  able  to  success- 
fully complete  college  in  a  "mainstream" 
environment.  I  believe  we  should  offer 
some  hope  to  the  great  number  of  deaf 
students  who  need  a  self-contained  pro- 
gram in  order  to  do  their  best  in  educa- 
tion— and  enhance  their  opportunities 
for  success  in  the  marketplace  and  in 
society. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Stenholh,  has  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  look  forward  to 
having  the  Congress  consider  this  meas- 
ure promptly  so  that  we  can  meet  a  great 
need  for  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3652 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Southwest  Col- 
legiate Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act". 

AUTROBIZATION  OP  APPSOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  resi- 
dential facility  for  postsecondary  technical 
training  and  education  for  persons  who  are 
deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  successful 
employment,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated lor  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  mav  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  operation,  Including  construction  and 
equipment,  of  Southwest  Collegiate  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  including  stmis  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  operation,  including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  Southwest 
Collegiate  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  including 
sums  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  other  facilities 
for  such  Institute. 


DBFlMU'lOItS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "Southwest  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf"  means  an  educational  in- 
stitution which  will  be  a  part  of  the  Howard 
County  Junior  College  District  of  Big 
Spring,  Texas,  which — 

(A)  admits  regular  students  only  persons 
having  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate; 

(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education; 

(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  an  associate's  decrree; 

(D)  is  a  public  nonprofit  institution;  and 

(E)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shall  publish  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  reli- 
able authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

(3)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction and  initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  and  equipment 
thereof,  including  architect's  services,  but  ex- 
cluding off-site  improvements. 

AGREEMENTS  TO  ESTABLISH  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Howard 
County  Junior  College  District  of  Bl«  Spring. 
Texas,  for  the  establishment  and  operation, 
including  construction  and  equipment,  of 
the  Southwest  Collegiate  Institute  for  the 
Deaf. 

(b)  The  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Board  of  lYustees 
or  other  governing  body  of  the  institution, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
will  appoint  an  advisory  group  to  advise  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  in  formvilating  and 
carrying  out  the  basic  policies  governing  its 
establishment  and  operation,  which  group 
shall  include  persons  who  are  professionally 
concerned  with  education  and  technical 
training  at  the  post-secondary  school  level, 
persons  who  are  professionally  concerned 
with  activities  relating  to  education  anl 
training  of  the  deaf,  and  members  of  the 
public  familiar  with  the  need  for  services 
provided  by  the  Institute;  and 

(3)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution  wUl 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  report  of 
the  Institution  to  the  Congress  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  (c)  If  within  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  any  construc- 
tion (except  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion) for  which  such  funds  have  been  paid 
under  this  Act — 

(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed  or 
the  agreement  is  terminated,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  institution  from  its  obliga- 
tion, or 

(B)  the  institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  facility, 

the  United  States  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  faculty  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 


cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shaU  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  Uie  district  in  which  the  faculty  U 
situated. 

(d)  No  faculty  constructed  with  ftinds 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
religious  worship  or  a  sectarian  activity  or 
for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity. 


By  Mr.  T30NGAS: 

S.  2553.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  land  between  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Charles 
River  Breeding  Lat>oratories  of  Wil- 
mington. Mass. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  exchange 
is  to  make  the  whole  of  Raccoon  Key 
available  to  Charles  River  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding  rhesus  monkeys  for 
medical  and  scientific  research. 

In  1971,  Charles  initiated  a  breeding 
project  of  Key  Lois  (formerly  Hogger- 
head  Key)  in  Monroe  County,  Pla.  The 
time  needed  to  establish  the  initial 
breeding  stock  and  the  demand  in  the 
research  field  combined  by  1976  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  space  available  on  Key 
Lois  would  be  insufficient.  Charles  River 
purchased  a  privately  owned  island  of 
sufficient  size  and  proximity  to  Key  Lois 
to  allow  for  the  economical  development 
of  a  second  monkey  colony  in  the  Keys. 
Since  the  purchase  of  Raccoon  Key,  the 
Island  has  been  under  contract  to  the 
FDA's  Bureau  of  Biologies  which  is  uti- 
lizing the  animals  bred  on  Racoon  Key 
in  its  national  polio  vaccine  testing  pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately,  Charles  River  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  24.6  acres  of 
Raccoon  Key  belonged  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  part  of  the  Great  White 
Heron  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
Florida  Keys  Wilderness  Area  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  The  confusion  ap- 
parently was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
24.6  acres  had  never  been  in  private 
lands  since  the  time  Florida  became  a 
State.  The  only  time  "title"  had  changed 
hands  was  in  1938  when  the  acreage  on 
Raccoon  Key  became  part  of  the  Great 
White  Heron  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
as  did  much  of  the  property  previously 
in  the  public  domain  and  under  the  gen- 
eral auspices  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  early  1977,  Charles  River  was  ap- 
prised by  the  Federal  refuge  manager  in 
Monroe  County  that  the  company  was 
making  illegal  use  of  Federal  property. 
After  reviewing  various  parcels  suggested 
by  Charles  River,  the  Fiyh  and  Wildlife 
Service  responded  that  a  privately- 
owned  73-acre  piece  of  land  known  as 
North  (?udjoe  Key  would  be  suitable  for 
an  exchange  on  an  equal-value  basis  in 
order  to  allow  Charles  River  to  obtain 
Use  of  the  whole  of  Raccoon  Key  if  the 
details  of  an  agreement  could  be  worked 
out  that  would  result  in  long-term  bene- 
fits to  the  wilderness  area.  Charles  River 
purchased  North  Cudjoe  Key  in  March 
of  1979. 
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HATFIELD: 

bill  authorizing  legislation 
of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
assistance  to  the  Accokeek 
in  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
Farm;  to  the  Committee 
itnd  Natural  Resources. 
IKT.n.  Mr.  President,  when 
Foundation  was  chartered, 
first  foundation  to  take  as 
the   preservation   of   open 
lirban  centers.  This  Founda- 
>attem  for  Congress,  States, 
branches   to   follow   in 


preserve  open  space  near 


to  develop  the  shoreline 

Vernon  was  acute  in  1957. 

Foundation  by  extensive 

time,    effort,    money   and 

able  to  fashion  a  plan  of 

for  this  important  area. 

Foundation  was  orga- 

by  Henry  O.  Pergxison. 

Strauss,  and  Charles  F. 

uiiler  the  leadership  of  the 

Prances    P.    Boltcm.    who 

pr  esident.  The  charter  states : 


It  shall  be  the  purpose  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  fosttr,  for  scientific,  educational  or 
charitable  u»  i  and  study  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  ol  the  Nation,  the  historic  sites 
and  relics,  tries,  plants  and  wildlife  rapidly 
disappearing  rrom  an  area  of  great  natural 
beauty  along  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  his- 
toric Potomac  River. 

In  furthen  Qce  of  the  above  purpose,  the 
Foundation  i  tall  acquire,  whether  by  gift  or 
purchase  or  o  Lherwlse,  and  shall  maintain  so 
much  of  the  i  eal  property  in  Prince  George's 
County  and  Charles  County,  Maryland,  as 
may  be  aval  able  and  appropriate  to  pre- 
serve the  pre  lent  wooded  and  open  charac- 
ter of  the  approaches  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington along  |the  Potomac  River  and  Plscat- 
away  Creek. 

To  the  erient  aoproprlate  to  and  com- 
patible with  ihe  above  purpose,  the  Founda- 
tion shall.  lr|  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  such  piibllc  and  private  bodies  as  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  rhe  Audubon  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Park  !  «rvlce,  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic    Preservation,    the    Alice    Ferguson 


Foundation,  and  other  similar  public  and 
private  bodies,  establish  for  scientific  and 
educational  purposes  in  the  above  areas  such 
facilities  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  wooded  and  open  character 
of  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  clarify 
the  intent  of  Craigress.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  legislation  would 
be  to  support  and  stimulate  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  National  Colonial 
Farm,  Piscataway  Park,  Md.,  so  that  it 
may  continue  to  be  a  viable  demonstra- 
tion farm  portraying  mid- 18th  century 
agriculture  as  well  as  a  scholarly  and 
professional  resource  involved  in  consul- 
tation with  other  such  facilities  in  devel- 
oping similar  programs  and  activities  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2554 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  — .  Section  2  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
entitled,  "To  provide  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  certain  lands  in  Prince  Georges 
and  Charles  Counties,  Maryland  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  4,  1961  (75 
Stat.  780,  781),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  the 
final  period  in  subsection  (c) : 

'The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Accokeek  Foundation  In  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  National  Col- 
onial Farm,  and  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  farm  may  be  made  available  to  the 
Foundation  for  such  purposes,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act."  • 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  2555.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  higher  or  additional  rates 
of  duty  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  that  does  not  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  its  diplomatic  or  eco- 
nomic initiatives  to  terminate  actions  by 
Iran  with  respect  to  United  States  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  to  prohibit  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  from  any  such  coun- 
try for  use  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  week,  with  the  collapse  of  progress 
in  freeing  American  hostages  in  Iran, 
President  Carter  has  announced  new 
steps  in  the  form  of  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iran,  to  send  a 
message  to  Tehran  that  our  patience  is 
running  out.  The  success  of  these  meas- 
ures will  depend  upon  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  American  allies,  and  other 
nations,  who  have  gone  on  record  deplor- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
American  hostages  in  Tehran.  A  united 
allied  front  Is  necessary  to  make  the 
Iranian  Government  feel  the  bite  of  In- 
ternational economic  pressure.  It  is  also 


important  for  avoiding  future  analogous 
tragedies.  What  has  occurred  with  the 
taking  of  U.S.  hostages,  with  complicity 
of  the  Government  of  Iran,  is  a  funda- 
mental assault  upon  the  rule  of  law.  The 
kidnaping  of  50  iimocent  American  citi- 
zens and  the  stupifying  spectacle  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  attempting  to  jus- 
tify this  action  has  angered  and  outraged 
the  American  people.  It  should  anger  and 
outrage  the  people  of  other  nations  as 
well,  who  could  just  as  easily  fall  victim 
to  such  attempted  blackmail  if  this  be- 
havior becomes  a  tacitly  accepted  prece- 
dent for  other  governments. 

While  some  countries  have  decided  to 
recall  their  Ambassadors  from  the  Iran- 
ian capital,  it  is  far  from  clear  whether 
they  will  join  in  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  economic  sanctions.  There 
are  strong  economic  pressures  which 
miUtate  against  other  nations  joining 
U.S.  attempts  to  demonstrate  to  Iran 
that  it  cannot  persist  in  its  present  course 
without  damaging,  and  perhaps  irrevers- 
ible, consequences  to  its  own  long-term 
economic  and  security  interests.  Finan- 
cial and  banking  circles,  for  example.  In 
West  Germany,  France.  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  reportedly 
objected  to  the  U.S.  freeze  on  Iranian 
financial  assets.  The  Iranian  Govern- 
ment is  actively  seeking  to  undercut  the 
U.S.  call  for  economic  sanctions  by  our 
European  allies  by  setting  up  a  special 
bureau  in  the  Iranian  Embassy  in  Vienna 
to  deal  with  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
and  spare  parts  from  Western  Europe: 
There  are  also  explicit  threats  of  cutting 
off  their  oil  supplies. 

The  next  few  weeks  could  be  decisive. 
What  should  our  course  of  action  be  If 
timidity,  reluctance  or  indifference  lead 
other  nations  to  decide  to  withhold  £«:- 
tive  support  for  U.S.  efforts,  or  to  actually 
undermine  our  renewed  actions?  The 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  at  this  time 
to  make  it  quite  clear  what  our  Govern- 
ment's response  should  be:  We  will  not 
tolerate  actions  which  effectively  check 
the  slow  turning  of  the  screws  on  Iran 
and  such  actions  will  not  be  without  cost. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Iranian  Sanctions  Compliance  Act  which 
would  empower  the  President  to  exact 
such  costs  by  imposing  competitive  dis- 
advantages on  those  coimtries  who  insist 
on  noncooperation  with  U.S.  efforts  to  se- 
cure release  of  the  hostages.  This  bill 
would  permit  the  President  to  raise 
tariffs  on  goods  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  such  countries  and  stop  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  products  from 
them  with  Federal  funds. 

HANG   TOCETHZat    OR    HANG    SEPARATELY 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  funda- 
mental and  serious  trade  policy  ques- 
tions raised  by  this  legislation.  But  the 
Iranian  crisis  which  we  face  today  raises 
an  even  more  fundamental  question:  Can 
the  world  tolerate  kidnaping  of  diplo- 
matic personnel  as  an  accepted  instru- 
ment of  a  government's  policy?  I  think 
not.  And  I  believe  that  when  it  is  made 
clear  to  our  allies  and  others  that  they 
must  choose  between  maintaining  their 
productive  relations  with  the  United 
States  or  severing  ties  with  a  regime 
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which  pursues  such  a  national  policy, 
they  should  do  what  Is  In  their  economic, 
political,  and  moral  interest  to  do — sup- 
port the  United  States.  If  not,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  the  hostages,  and  to  t^e 
American  people  who  have  valiantly  ral- 
lied behind  them  during  these  trying 
times,  not  to  let  those  nations  who  would 
undermine  our  efforts  enjoy  both  the 
benefits  of  trade  with  our  country  and 
Iran.  In  short,  they  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  some 
may  view  this  legislation  as  a  "blunt 
Instrument"  untailored  to  the  niceties  of 
diplomacy.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  it  might  be  more  akin  to  the  two 
by  four  and  the  proverbial  mule.  Once 
we  get  his  attention  he  is  a  lot  easier  to 
lead. 

The  situation  we  face  in  Iran  is  a  very 
dangerous  one.  The  stability  of  the  pres- 
ent government  is  by  no  means  assured. 
The  possibility  that  through  a  combina- 
tion of  internal  and  external  pressures 
Iran's  basic  territorial  integrity  may  not 
be  maintained.  Such  a  development 
could  result  in  a  permanent  cut  off  of 
Iranian  oil  to  the  West.  Therefore,  in 
the  longer  term,  our  allies  ought  to  see 
that  this  crisis  must  be  settled  quickly 
so  we  can  prepare  promptly  for  whatever 
new  pattern  of  economic  and  politicaJ 
relationships  may  emerge  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  My  legislation  should  en- 
courage them  to  see  more  clearly  this 
basic  Interest  given  the  reality  of  the 
present  situation.  Perhaps  this  realiza- 
tion is  beginning  to  sink  into  some  minds 
In  some  European  capitals.  Last  Thurs- 
day, the  West  German  publication 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  noted  that  while 
having  to  choose  between  Tehran  and 
Washington  is  a  very  dIfBcult  proposi- 
tion, 

The  Amerlc«n«  are  right  when  they  remind 
the  European  allies  that  a  refusal  of  solidar- 
ity with  the  United  States  in  the  Iranian 
crisis  win  jeopardize  the  future  oil  supply  of 
Western  Europe.  Europe  can  do  without  tlie 
Iranian  oil,  but  not  without  .  .  .  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  one  outccwne  of  the  bill  I 
am  proposing  today  will  be  to  see  a  quick 
and  positive  affirmation  by  Europe  and 
Japan  of  the  President's  call  for  diplo- 
matic and  economic  initiatives  against 
Iran.  It  should  Indicate  to  our  allies  and 
others  the  critical  importance  we  attach 
to  a  united  front.  I  plan  to  pursue  this 
legislation  and  support  additional  meas- 
ures to  force  the  issue  and  make  it  Ir- 
resistably  clear  to  others  around  the 
world  that  the  time  for  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  Is  over.  If  the  lives  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen,  dignity  of  our  NatI(Xi 
and  long-term  national  interests  mean 
anything,  we  simply  must  press  this  Issue 
until  the  50  Americans  held  hostage  in 
Iran  are  safely  home  again.  If  these  most 
recent  steps  are  unsuccessful,  we  turn 
the  screws  on  Iran  further. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
news  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  copy  of  the  bill  as  well  as  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  and  a  congressional  re- 
search study  of  "Statistics  on  Iran's 
major  trading  partners"  completed  on 
April  10,  1980. 


There  being  no  objectI(Hi,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  9. 19801 

Atatollah  Bios  Iranians  Celebrate  End  or 

TJB.  Tie 

(By  John  Klfner) 

Teheran,  Iran,  April  8. — AyatoUah  Ruhol- 
lah  Khomeini  said  today  that  President 
Carter's  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  was 
"a  good  omen"  and  caUed  on  the  Iranian  na- 
tion to  "celebrate." 

"If  Carter,  In  his  Ufetlme,  has  done  one 
thing  which  can  be  said  to  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  oppressed.  It  Is  this  very  severing  of 
relations  between  a  nation  that  has  risen  up 
to  free  Itself  and  a  world-gobbUng  plun- 
derer's claws,"  the  AyatoUah  remarked. 

AyatoUah  Khomeini's  message  set  the  tone 
for  official  reaction  here.  Throughout  the  day 
various  officials  and  groups  issued  statements 
saying  that  the  severing  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions by  the  United  States  yesterday  after 
AyatoUah  Khomeini  had  ordered  that  the 
American  Embassy  hostages  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  Government  was  a  great  triumph. 
Privately,  some  were  less  certain. 

The  evening  news  program  on  the  state 
television  was  notable  for  its  studio  setting. 
Just  behind  the  commentator's  right 
shoulder  was  a  huge  vase  of  flowers  of  the 
sort  suitable  for  house-warmings  or  other 
celebrations.  Attached  to  the  flowers  was  a 
large  card  reading: 

"Congratulations  on  cutting  relations  with 
the  Great  Satan." 

COtTNCIL  MEETS  THROUGHOUT  DAT 

The  Revolutionary  Council,  which  usuaUy 
meets  for  only  a  few  hours  at  night,  held  sev- 
eral sessions  throughout  most  of  the  day. 
At  one  point,  the  ruling  body  broke  off  to 
issue  a  lengthly  statement  declaring  that  a 
"completely  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
condition"  existed. 

Shortly  after  5  P.M.  President  Abolhassan 
Banl-Sadr  and  other  key  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Council  arrived  at  AjratoUah 
Khomeini's  convalescent  home  In  a  well-to- 
do  north  Teheran  district  In  their  Mercedeses 
and  four-wheel-drive  Cberokeee  and  Blazers 
with  blacked-out  windows. 

There  were  announcements  throughout 
the  day  that,  following  his  meeting  with  the 
AyatoUah,  who  is  generally  known  here  as 
the  Imam.  Mr.  Banl-Sadr  would  make  a 
major  television  and  radio  address. 

But  Mr.  Banl-Sadr's  40-mlnute  speech  to- 
night turned  out  to  be  his  characteristic, 
somewhat  disjointed,  plea  for  national  unity. 
The  President,  who  has  lived  abroad  for  many 
years,  has  a  limited  command  of  the  Persian 
language,  and  this  frequently  makes  his  pub- 
lic utterances  difficult  to  foUow. 

Mr.  Banl-Sadr  struck  a  note  echoed  by  sev- 
eral other  Important  leaders — that  Iran  could 
easily  move  to  the  Eastern-bloc  countries  for 
aid.  supplies  and  business. 

UNTTT  OF  LEADERSHIP  URGED 

"It  Is  naive  to  think  that  all  the  world  is 
Just  sitting  and  watching  Carter,"  be  said. 
"This  Is  not  the  only  state  from  whom  we 
can  get  things;  there  are  many  other  coun- 
tries." 

Mr.  Banl-Sadr  said  that  the  threat  by  the 
United  States  had  come  colncldentally  with 
a  set  of  discussions  In  the  Revolutionary 
CouncU  of  the  need  tor  unity  among  the 
leadership.  This  appeared  to  be  a  rather  eu- 
phemistic reference  to  bis  Inability  to  carry 
out  his  plan  for  transferring  the  American 
hostages  from  the  control  of  the  militants 
holding  the  embassy.  In  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  powerful  Islamic  clerical 
group. 

The  President  also  said  that  larire-scale 
demonstrations  would  be  held  on  Friday  to 


show  national  unity  and  that  be  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  march. 

More  explicitly.  Reza  Salami,  the  Minister 
for  Economic  Affairs  and  Finance,  said  to- 
day that  "the  only  way  of  reaching  the  out- 
side world  Is  not  the  sea  way. 

"We  can  get  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world  by  using  our  northeast  and  northwest 
borders."  Mr.  Salami  declared.  Those  bordera 
flank  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Mr.  Salami 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  met  today  with  a 
delegation  from  East  Germany  to  discuss 
future  economic  and  agricultural  coopera- 
tion. 

LACK  OP  TECHNICIANS  NOTED 

Conceding  that  there  was  "a  little  lack  of 
technicians  in  the  country,"  Mr.  Salami  de- 
clared: "We  hope  to  meet  these  requirements 
by  getting  help  from  the  countries  who  are 
not  under  America's  domination." 

A  nvunber  of  eastern-bloc  countries,  not- 
ably Rumania,  have  sent  trade  delegations 
here  In  recent  weeks,  according  to  Govern- 
ment officials.  In  some  cases  descending  on 
mlnlsterles  uninvited  and  knocking  on  doors 
at  random  In  hope  of  establishing  contacts. 

Hojatolislam  Hashemi  RafsaQjanl,  antici- 
pating the  threat  of  an  economic  boycott 
after  last  night's  Revolutionary  CouncU 
meeting,  spoke  along  similar  Unes. 

"Nothing  will  happen,"  the  Hojatolislam. 
an  important  member  of  the  clerical  oriented 
Islamic  Republican  Party,  said.  *Ther«  U  so 
much  competition  in  the  world  that  It  wlU 
diffuse  the  economic  sanctions  of  the  United 
States.  Anyway,  It  is  good  for  us  to  achieve 
oiu*  independence." 

There  was  no  clear  statement  during  the 
day  of  how  the  Iranian  Government  would 
respond  to  the  economic  sanctions,  the  cut- 
ting of  diplomatic  relations  and  other 
measures  announced  by  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  It  was  not  celar  that  the  Government 
officials,  let  alone  ordinary  Iranians,  under- 
stood precisely  what  stepts  had  been  taken. 

GREAT  VICTOR  T  PROCLAIICBO 

Nonetheless,  clerical  groups,  and  political 
organizations  ranging  from  the  Islamic 
mujahedeen  to  the  Moscow-oriented  Tudeh 
party  Issued  announcements  proclaiming  the 
cutting  of  relations  a  great  victory  and,  by 
logic  somewhat  difficult  to  foUow.  seeming  to 
imply  that  it  had  been  an  Iranian  act. 

Their  statements  appeared  to  foUow  the 
line  set  by  AyatoUah  Khomeini,  who  said: 

"We  consider  this  severing  of  ties,  as  a 
good  omen,  because  this  cutting  of  relations 
is  reason  fOT  the  cutting  of  UJ3.  Oovemment 
hopes  in  Iran. 

"If  the  mUltant  Iranian  nation  celebrates 
this  victory — the  cutting  of  ties  or  the  end- 
ing of  plunder — It  wUl  have  good  reason  to 
do  so. 

"We  hope  lackeys  like  Sadat  and  Hussein 
will  be  destroyed  soon,"  the  AyatoUah  said, 
referring  to  the  Presidents  of  Egypt  and  Iraq, 
"and  the  honorable  Islamic  nation  will  do  to 
these  criminals  what  our  nation  did  to  Mo- 
hammed Rim.  the  criminal,  and  that  flnaUy. 
In  order  to  achieve  Independence,  we  wUl  cut 
relations  with  the  superpowers,  particularly 
the  United  States. 

"I  have  repeatedly  said  that  our  relations 
with  the  likes  of  America  Is  a  relation  of  the 
oppressed  with  the  world-gobblers." 

a  3565 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled,  Th%t  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
(Including  any  treaty  or  other  International 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party).  If  the  President  determines,  at  any 
time  that  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  the  government  of 
any  foreign  country  or  any  InstrumentaUty 
thereof  is  not  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in  Its  diplomatic,  economic  or  other 
Initiatives  to  terminate  the  unlawful  actions 
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of  the  govemi  ent  of  Iran  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  unlawful  actions  of  citi- 
zens of  Iran  u  ndertaken  with  the  consent 
of  Its  govemmsnt)  that  violate  recognized 
international  liw  and  practice  with  respect 
to  United  Statds  citizens  who  are  assigned 
within  Iran  as  personnel  of  a  United  States 
diplomatic  mla  ilon.  the  President  may  by 
proclamation — 

(1)  If  that  foreign  country  Is  not  a  Com- 
munist countrj  within  the  meaning  of  gen- 
eral headnote  ;  (a)  of  the  Tariff  SchediUes 
of  the  United  States.  Impose  the  rates  of 
duty  In  columt  numbered  2  of  such  Sched- 
ules on  the  priKlucts  of  that  country,  and. 
In  the  case  of  p  roducts  of  that  country  that 
ai«  duty  free  under  column  numbered  2. 
Impooe  a  rate  c  I  duty  of  SO  per  centum  and 
valorem  (or  Its  <  iqulvalent) ;  and 

(2)  If  that  f  >relgn  country  Is  a  Commu- 
nist country  v  ithln  the  meaning  of  such 
general  headnoi  e  3(a) ,  Impose  an  additional 
duty  of  SO  per  centum  ad  valorem  (or  Its 
equivalent)  on  the  products  of  that  country 
that  were  dut  able  on  December  1.  1979. 
and  In  the  cas4  of  products  of  that  country 
that  were  duty  free  as  of  such  date.  Impose 
a  rate  of  duty  <  f  50  per  centum  ad  valorem 
(or  its  equlvale  it) . 

(b)  Any  imp  )8ltlon  by  the  President  un- 
der subsection  a)  of  a  higher  or  additional 
rat«  of  duty  on  the  products  of  any  foreign 
country  shall  tpply  with  respect  to  such 
products  that  are  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  ,  for  consumption  within  the 
customs  terrltc  ty  of  the  United  States  on 
or  after  the  di  te  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  the  day  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent terminate)   such  imposition. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  President  proclaims  a  higher 
or  additional  rite  of  duty  on  the  products 
of  any  country  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  then,  for  the  period  during  which 
such  addltlona:  or  higher  duty  is  in  effect, 
the  President — 

(1)  may  not  ijant  a  waiver  under  section 
301(a)  of  the  Irade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
(19  U.S.C.  251 1(  \) )  with  respect  to  any  prod- 
uct of  that  cou  itry.  and  shall  withdraw  any 
such  waiver  gmnted  before  the  beginning 
of  such  period  [with  respect  to  any  product 
of  that  country 

(2)  may  not  ;T»nt  a  delay  or  any  author- 
ity under  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2512(b) )  with  respect  to  any  product 
of  that  country  and  shall  terminate  any  such 
delay  or  author  ity  granted  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  I  erlod  to  the  extent  that  it 
relates  to  prod'  icts  of  that  country,  and 

(3)  may  not  grant  a  waiver  iinder  section 
303  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2613)  with  respect 
to  any  product  of  that  country,  and  shall 
withdraw  any  such  waiver  granted  before 
the  beginning  }f  such  period  with  respect 
to  any  product  <  f  that  country. 

tecnoif  AI.  St  MMAKT  OT  IKAN  SANCTTOirB 
COMF  JAITCX  LXGJSLATION 
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Clause  (2)  of  section  1(b)  would  provide 
that  the  products  of  a  Communist  country 
which  are  presently  subject  to  rates  of  duty 
under  column  2  would  be  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional duty  (I.e.,  In  addition  to  column  2 
rates  on  December  1,  1979)  of  50  percent  ad 
valorem.  In  the  event  that  the  products  of 
that  country  were  eligible  for  duty  free  treat- 
ment on  December  1,  1979.  then  the  procla- 
maOon  authorized  by  this  section  would  Im- 
pose a  rate  of  duty  of  60  percent  ad  valorem 
(or  Its  equivalent). 

The  proclamation  authorized  to  be  issued 
by  section  1  would  effectively  supersede  any 
inconsistent  or  contrary  law,  Including  any 
treaty  or  other  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

Section  1(b)  would  provide  that  any 
higher  or  additional  rate  of  duty  proclaimed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  1(a) 
shall  apply  to  products  from  affected  for- 
eign countries  that  entered,  or  were  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  proposal's 
enactment  into  law.  Thereafter  such  higher 
or  additional  duties  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect until  terminated  by  the  President. 

Section  2  would  effectively  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  procuring  goods 
for  its  own  use  from  foreign  countries  cov- 
ered by  a  presidential  proclamation  author- 
ized by  section  1.  The  bar  against  federal 
procurement  from  such  sources  is  accom- 
plished by  making  select  waiver  provisions 
authorized  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979,  Public  Law  96-39,  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  encompassed  by  the  draft. 
Thus,  section  2  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  would  nul- 
lify the  waiver  or  deferral  authority  con- 
tained in  sections  301(a),  302(b)  and  303  of 
the  1979  Act  (19  U.S.C.  J5  2611(a).  2512(a) 
and  2513)  and  any  waivers  or  deferrals  pre- 
viously granted  to  foreign  countries  covered 
by  a  presidential  proclamation. 

The  Buy  American  Act  of  1933,  41  U.S.C. 
5  lOa-lOd,  as  Implemented  by  Executive  Or- 
ders 10582  and  11061,  requires  the  purchase 
of  domestic  product  unless  the  cost  is  un- 
reasonable or  the  domestic  purchase  is  not 
otherwise  in  the  public  Interest.  Buy  Amer- 
ican operates  to  give  a  price  preference  to 
firms  using  materials  of  domestic  origin.  The 
preference  Is  6  or  12  percent  for  civilian 
agency  purchases,  and  50  percent  for  De- 
fense Department  procurements. 

Under  section  301(a)  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979.  19  U.S.C.  i  2511(a).  which 
would  not  apply  by  virtue  of  section  2(1)  of 
the  draft,  the  President  is  granted  authority 
effective  January  1,  1981,  to  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  discriminatory  government  pro- 
curement law,  such  as  the  Buy  American 
Act  and  those  labor  surplus  area  set-asldes 
that  are  not  for  a  small  business.  The  waiver 
Is  authorized  in  four  circumstances  con- 
tained In  section  301(b).  The  first  three  re- 
quire the  foreign  country  to  provide  appro- 
priate reciprocal  competitive  government 
brocurement  opportunities  to  U.S.  products. 
The  fourth  applies  to  "least"  developed 
countries  and  doss  not  require  reciprocity  In 
return   for   application   of   the   waiver. 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979,  19  U.S.C.  i  2612(b) ,  requires  the 
President,  once  he  grants  any  waiver  under 
section  301(b),  to  prohibit  the  procurement 
of  goods  from  countries  which  do  not  have 
such  a  waiver.  Under  section  302(b),  the 
President  has  authority  to  delay  its  applica- 
tion to  all  countries,  but  only  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  2  years.  It  authorizes  agency 
heads  to  waive  the  prohibition  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  when  waiver  Is  In  the  national 
Interest.  It  also  permits  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  waive  the  prohibition  for  products 
of  countries  which  enter  into  a  reciprocal 
procurement  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  various  forms  of  waiver 


authorized  by  section  302(b)  could  not  be 
used  to  waiver  or  delay  the  procurement  ban 
that  would  be  imposed  by  the  draft  by 
virtue  of  section  2(2) . 

Section  303  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979,  19  U.S.C.  i  2613,  which  would  not 
apply  by  virtue  of  section  2(3) ,  of  the  draft, 
authorizes  the  President  to  waive,  effective 
January  1,  1980,  the  application  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  for  government  purchases  of 
civil  aircraft  and  related  articles  of  countries 
party  to  the  Civil  Aircraft  Agreement. 

As  indicated,  the  proposal  under  considera- 
tion. Is  premised  on  Congress'  powers  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and  ex- 
cises, and  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  It  Is  clear  that  In  levying  Import 
duties  Congress  Is  not  confined  to  raising 
revenue,  but  can  levy  such  duties  In  order  to 
promote  desired  economic  and  other  objec- 
tives. "So  long  as  the  motive  of  Congress  and 
the  effect  of  its  legislative  action  are  to 
secure  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
government,  the  existence  of  other  motives 
in  the  selection  of  taxes  cannot  Invalidate 
Congressional  action."  J.  W.  Hampton  <fr  Co. 
V.  United  States,  276  U.S.  394,  412  (1928). 
The  power  to  regulate  commerce  Is  the  power 
to  prescribe  conditions  and  rules  for  the 
carrying-on  of  commercial  transactions. 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  (22  U.S.)  1.196 
(1824).  Brlefiy,  your  proposal  Is  well  within 
Congress'  Article  I,  section  8  powers. 

Although  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
may  raise  international  political  conse- 
quences of  not  Insignificant  moment.  It  Is 
clear  that  Congress  may  by  statute  override 
the  domestic  consequences  of  treaties  and 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party.  Pigeon  River  Co.  v.  Cox  Co.,  291  U.S. 
138.  1609  (1934).  Since  the  International 
obligation  remains  unaffected,  however, 
adoption  of  the  legislation  would  effectively 
Impose  an  obligation  on  the  President  to 
advise  the  other  signatories  of  treaties  and 
agreements  to  which  we  are  parties,  such  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
most-favored-natlon  agreements  and  the 
like,  of  the  changed  U.S.  position  regarding 
duty  treatment  of  their  products  In  the 
event  they  fall  to  support  U.S.  policy  as  re- 
quired by  the  legislation. 

Additionally,  the  President  presently  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  Increase  tariffs 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  legislation. 
The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  P.L.  93-618;  88  Stat.. 
1978,  In  section  101  gave  the  President  au- 
thority to  Increase  (or  Impose)  rates  of 
duties  not  to  exceed  60  percent  above  the 
column  2  rate  existing  on  January  1,  1975, 
or  2  percent  ad  valorem  above  the  rate  exist- 
ing on  January  1,  1976,  whichever  Is  higher. 
This  authority  was  authorized  as  part  of  ne- 
gotiated trade  agreements  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 101.  The  authority  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  for  these  and  other  purposes  was 
only  for  five  years  and  lapsed  January  3. 
1980.  For  these  reasons.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Presidents'  authority  to  increase  rates  of 
duty  as  proposed  by  the  draft  Is  unavailable 
In  the  circumstances  covered  by  the  draft. 

Ettkope  Gtves  Soft  Answer  to  Carter 

Trumpet  on  Iran 

(By  Edward  Glrardet,  Elizabeth  Pond,  and 

Rushworth  M.  Kidder) 

President  Carter's  clear  call  for  a  trade 
embargo  of  Iran  has  brought  an  uncertain 
and  mi'ted  responpe  from  the  countries  the 
United  States  Is  counting  on:  Its  Western 
European  allies  and  Japan. 

Two  key  countries.  Prance  and  Japan, 
appear  distinctly  unhappy.  If  not  opposed, 
to  the  Idea  of  going  along  with  a  boycott. 

French  President  Valery  Olscard  d'Estalng 
shows  every  Indication  of  backing  off  from 
any  kind  of  cooperative  action  that  would 
help  make  the  boycott  stick.  Right  now  he 
has  presidential  elections  on  his  mind  and 
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for  domestic  political  considerations  Is  re- 
luctant to  take  a  stand  that  would  be  Inter- 
preted as  cozylng  up  to  Washington. 

Je4>an  the  largest  Importer  of  Iranian  oU 
among  the  Western  allies — it  imports  about 
10  percent  of  Its  oil  from  Iran — la  veering 
away  from  taking  economic  sanctions.  Tokyo 
feels  It  Is  far  too  dependent  on  Iranian  oU 
to  support  the  U.S.-lnspired  boycott. 

Europe  has  long  since  felt  that  It,  too,  had 
far  more  to  lose  from  a  boycott  than  the 
United  States. 

Canada.  Britain,  and  West  Germany  are 
expected  to  react  more  favorably  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  decision.  Britain's  pronounced 
pro-U.S.  stand  has  been  obvious  for  some 
time,  but  the  United  States  is  looking  to 
West  Germany — which  has  much  more  eco- 
nomic and  political  clout  In  the  European 
Commtinlty  than  Britain — to  promote  the 
U.S.  position. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre  TTudeau 
has  responded  sympathetically  to  the  plight 
of  the  United  States,  but  Is  still  consulting 
with  his  allies  on  the  boycott. 

As  the  following  reports  indicate  the  re- 
sponse, generally,  from  major  European  capi- 
tals suggests  U.S.  allies  are  not  yet  Jumping 
Into  the  act  of  Implementing  a  full  trade 
embargo. 

EDWARD  CntAROBT  REPORTS  FROM   PARIS 

It  seems  doubtful  that  France  will  make 
any  rapid,  constructive  moves  in  support  of 
the  American  blockade  against  Iran.  Although 
some  French  officials  have  privately  wel- 
comed President  Carter's  Initiative  and  firm- 
ness, which  they  consider  long  overdue,  the 
government  is  expected  to  tread  cautiously 
before  committing  itself,  if  at  all. 

Analysts  feel  that  if  French  President  Gls- 
card  d'Estalng  makes  any  forthright  deci- 
sion. It  will  bound  to  be  Influenced  by  elec- 
toral strategy.  Compared  to  West  Germany 
and  Britain,  France  Imports  relatively  little 
oil  from  Iran,  but  Mr.  Glscard  d'Estalng  can- 
not appear  to  be  too  pro-American  in  his 
policies  In  view  of  the  upcoming  1981  presi- 
dential elections. 

"Right  now  Glscard  Is  trying  to  be  more 
GauUlst  than  the  Gaulllsts."  noted  one  West- 
em  diplomat,  "so  he  can't  appear  to  be  at  the 
orders  of  the  American  government." 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  President 
has  been  trying  to  neutralize  his  GauUlst 
critics  In  a  bid  for  a  wider  spectrum  of  sup- 
port from  the  right. 

Although  the  French  are  perfectly  aware 
that  American  sanctions  will  prove  less  ef- 
fective without  European  support,  govern- 
ment sources  say  they  consider  It  unlikely 
the  French  President  will  do  anything  so 
drastic  as  to  adopt  cooperative  measures. 

France  Is  known  to  maintain  close  con- 
tacts with  the  Iranian  government  and  tends 
to  regard  Itself  as  the  most  obvious  mediator 
to  help  resolve  the  crisis. 

But  Washington's  message  to  the  Europe- 
ans that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  hoping 
to  keep  open  oil  supplies  with  Iran  rather 
than  demonstrate  Western  solidarity,  has 
been  Interpreted  by  some  French  as  yet  an- 
other example  of  American  pressure. 

Some  French  analysts  feel  that  by  Impos- 
ing sanctions  the  United  States  has  entered 
on  a  dangerous  path.  "Twenty  years  ago," 
wrote  the  highly  respected  Le  Monde,  "Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  contributed  toward  throw- 
ing Cuba  Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Imposing  rigorous  economic  sanctions." 
The  appearance  of  an  Iranian  form  of  Castro- 
Ism  would  have  such  consequences  for  the 
United  States  and  the  West,  said  the  news- 
paper, that  the  present  reserve  among  the 
allies  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
wariness. 

ELIZABETR   POND   REPORTS   FROM   BONN 

The  West  German  government  has  Im- 
plied Its  wlUlngness  to  take  actions  In  sup- 
port of  the  American  economic  sanctions 


against  Iran.  The  indications  ar«  that  it 
would  be  very  cautious  about  any  American 
blockade  of  Iran,  however. 

At  this  writing,  no  specific  actions  in  sup- 
port of  the  American  embargo  had  been  de- 
cided on  by  the  nine  foreign  ministers  of  the 
European  Community  (EC)  meeting  in  Lis- 
bon. Diplomats  here  expect  that  the  West 
German  role  In  these  talks  will  be  to  toughen 
the  joint  EC  response. 

The  West  German  government  has  not 
gone  as  far  as  the  British  government  in  de- 
claring Its  solidarity  with  the  U.S.  actions. 
But  to  Americans,  Bonn's  behind-the-scenes 
role  in  the  EC  is  more  Important  than  West 
German  public  rhetoric  would  be.  As  one 
diplomat  put  it,  "The  Germans  are  In  and 
the  British  are  out"  of  the  real  EC  decision- 
making. 

And  private  contacts  and  the  Aesopian 
public  language  used  by  West  Germany  so 
far  indicate  to  American  diplomats  that 
West  Germany  will  support  concrete  action 
by  the  EC  in  the  Iranian  crisis. 

All  that  has  been  said  publicly  so  far.  In 
the  April  9  West  German  Cabinet  statement, 
is  that  "the  (West  German]  Government  at 
no  time  left  any  doubt  that  It  would  act  as  a 
friend  and  partner  of  the  United  States." 
Government  spokesman  Armin  Qruenewald 
stressed  the  word  "act"  in  his  press  confer- 
ence after  the  Cabinet  meeting  and  repeated 
a  pledge  from  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt's 
government  statement  of  Jan.  17. 

In  that  statement  Mr.  Schmidt  said  that 
if  the  U.S.  decided  to  act  In  consonance  with 
the  UN  Security  Council  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Iranian  hostage  taking,  that  West 
Germany  would  stand  by  the  U.S.  even  If  it 
meant  sacrifices  for  West  Germany. 

At  this  point  such  sacrifices  could  reduce 
West  Germany's  oil  imports  by  a  sizable  10 
percent.  This  is  the  amount — 11.6  million 
tons  last  year — that  West  Germany  is  Im- 
porting from  Iran.  Following  announcement 
of  the  American  sanctions  Iran  threatened 
to  cut  off  exports  to  any  country  that  Joined 
In  them. 

West  German  exports  to  Iran  are  less  im- 
portant, since  they  dropped  to  2.3  bUllon 
deutsche  marks  ($1.2  billion)  last  year,  down 
two-thirds  from  the  previous  year.  From 
the  Iranian  viewpoint,  the  greatest  impact 
of  any  German  embargo  on  exports  would 
probably  fall  on  the  projects — primarily  In 
electricity  and  other  industry — that  German 
firms  are  constructing  In  Iran. 

The  German  sympathy  for  the  embargo 
now  contrasts  with  Bonn's  resistance  to  an 
embargo  when  President  Carter  first  proposed 
it  several  months  ago.  The  difference  lies 
partly  in  better  preparation  and  consulta- 
tion this  time.  But  it  results  primarily  from 
the  feeling  that  Mr.  Carter  was  moving  too 
hastily  to  confrontation  before,  without 
having  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  diplo- 
macy— and  that  this  time  he  has  exhausted 
diplomacy  beyond  any  doubt. 

The  April  9  government  statement  ex- 
pressly recognized  that  "from  the  first  day 
of  the  hostage-taking  the  American  govern- 
ment tried  through  its  responsible  conduct 
to  avoid  the  present  situation." 

West  German  backing  for  any  U.S.  deci- 
sion to  blockade  Iran  is  questionable,  how- 
ever. When  asked  about  this  at  his  press 
conference  Dr.  Gruenewald  replied  only  that 
the  government  would  decide  this  Issue  if  it 
arose.  In  private  conversations  American 
diplomats  have  so  far  encountered  a  feeling 
that  such  a  move  would  be  very  risky. 

RUSHWORTH    M.   KmDER  REPORTS  FROM   LONDON 

As  yet,  there  has  been  no  official  govern- 
ment response,  but  one  British  government 
spokesman  close  to  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher's  thinking  said,  "I  think  her  gut  re- 
action will  be,  "one  has  to  do  the  best  one  can 
to  get  the  hostages  out." 

Lest  that  soimd  unsupportlve,  he  hastened 


to  recollect  her  Dec.  17  statement  at  the 
White  House.  "At  times  like  these,"  she  told 
President  Carter,  referring  to  the  crisis  over 
the  hostages,  "you're  entitled  to  look  to  your 
friends  for  support." 

That  was  before  the  Afghanistan  Invasion 
and  the  ensuing  move  toward  an  Olympic 
boycott.  Mrs.  Thatcher's  quick  and  favontble 
response  to  that  boycott  demonstrated  the 
sincerity  of  her  "support."  It  outdistanced 
her  less  derisive  European  allies — and 
caused  some  friction  among  them. 

The  question  now :  Is  the  American  csill  for 
a  boycott  of  Iran  analogous  to  the  American 
call  for  a  boycott  of  the  Olympics,  and  will 
Britain  once  again  take  a  lead  among  Euro- 
pean nations  In  responding? 

So  far,  the  British  are  treading  carefully. 
The  lengthy  document  delivered  April  8  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  BUngman  Brewster  Is  being 
studied  "sympathetically  and  urgently,"  says 
a  Foreign  Office  spokesman. 

That  unpublished  document,  similar  if  not 
identical  to  the  ones  circulated  in  other 
European  capitals,  was  described  privately  by 
a  British  diplomat  who  had  seen  it  as  ■ 
"substantial"  statement  of  the  American 
position.  It  details  the  recent  American  ac- 
tions, thanks  Britain  for  her  previous  sup- 
port, and  sets  forth  a  number  of  options  for 
future  action. 

Before  responding,  Britain  has  several  oan- 
sideratlons: 

Oil.  Unlike  its  European  allies  and  Japan, 
Britain,  with  its  North  Sea  oU,  would  not 
be  deeply  touched  by  a  shut-off  of  Iranian 
crude.  In  March,  it  Imported  only  276,000 
tons  from  Iran — roiighly  3  percent  of  Its 
needs. 

Trade.  Imports  from  Iran  in  1979  totaled 
£244  million  ($526  million),  exports  to  Iran 
£232  nUlllon  ($499  million) — considerably 
below  a  1976  peak  of  £1.56  bUllon  ($3.35  bU- 
llon) of  Import  and  export  trade. 

European  relations.  Britain  may  want  to 
move  more  In  concert  with  its  European 
allies  on  this  issue  than  it  did  on  the 
Olympic  boycott — especially  with  a  ticklish 
EC  summit  coming  up.  But  unlike  the  Olym- 
pic boycott  proposal,  this  Issue  was  not  a 
great  surprise:  one  government  official  con- 
firmed that  there  had  been  "very,  very  close 
contact"  between  Downing  Street  and  the 
White  House  prior  to  the  M>n<Tttons  an- 
nouncement. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  12,  1880) 
What  Are  Aluks  Fort 

The  Carter  administration  has  incurred  a 
risk  In  openly  urging  two  dozen  friendly 
and/or  allied  nations  to  take  stronger  meas- 
ures against  Iran  in  the  hostage  crisis.  The 
allied  response,  according  to  initial  indica- 
tions, may  be  disappointing. 

America's  Western  partners  have  a  variety 
of  rationalizations  for  not  emulating  the 
newly  hardened  U.S.  poUcy  toward  Iran, 
which  Includes  economic  sanctions  and  the 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations.  Some  al- 
lies are  stlU  dependent  on  Iranian  oU,  al- 
though production  has  suffered  drastically 
since  the  antl-shah  revolution. 

Some,  while  vowing  to  maintain  a  "sup- 
portive" role  in  the  American  demand  for  the 
hostages'  release,  argue  the  merits  of  a  softer 
line  in  their  own  dealings  with  Tehran.  Dip- 
lomatic contact,  they  say,  should  be  pre- 
served to  keep  Iran  from  turning  completely 
away  from  the  West  and  embracing  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Carter  bid  for  heartier  aUled  hacking 
might  also  run  up  against  our  friends'  wari- 
ness about  past  fluctuations  in  U.S.  policy, 
which  until  a  few  days  ago  stressed  patience, 
cajolery  and  a  hope  that  moderate  Iranians 
would  make  progress  toward  ending  the  dis- 
pute. An  old  all-purpose  aUled  complaint, 
about  Washington's  inadequate  stress  on 
prior  consultation,  can  be  put  to  use  to  ex- 
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&tlLTtSnCS    ON    IKAN'S   MAJOR   TBAOING 

Paktners 
(By  Carolyn  Kay  Brancato.  Congressional  Re- 
search  Service,    specialist    in   energy    and 
utility     economics.     Economic     Division, 
AprU  10,  1980) 

V.S.    EZPOBTS    TO    IRAN 

Exports  to  Iran  have  fallen  off  considerably. 
Taole  I  indicates  that  total  1978  exports 
were  $3,678  billion,  whereas  for  1979,  they 
were  $1,330  bUlion.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  1980,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  that  total  U.S.  exports  to  Iran 
were  $3.4  million,  which  if  continued  on  an 
annual  basis  would  total  approximately  $20 
million  for  1980.  The  largest  category  of  ex- 
ports to  Iran  continues  to  be  machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  which  was  $2,176  mil- 
lion during  the  month  of  January  1980.  No 
food  was  reported  exported  to  Iran  by  the 
U.S.  during  January.  February  data  by  com- 
modity is  as  yet  unavailable. 

Table  1 . — U.S.  exports  to  Iran 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


(see  Table  2).  By  early  1980.  however,  the 
U.S.  had  significantly  cut  Iranian  imports 
from  $266.5  million  in  January  to  $36.2  mil- 
lion in  rebruary.  Of  the  January  total,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  $256.7 
was  petroleum  products.  $4.8  million  was 
cari>ets.  and  $2.8  million  was  for  sheepskins 
and  lambskins.  A  February  breakdown  of  U.S. 
Imports  from  Iran  Is  not  currently  available. 

Tabl£  2. — U.S.  imports  from  Iran  in  1979 
I  In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 

Food  and  live  animals $62.5 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products  2.  £83.  8 

Chemical  and  related  products 0.2 

Manufactured  goods 57.4 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment  0. 1 

Other 79.7 


isers  of  Iranian  oil,  like  West 
Japan,  should  keep  this  con- 
p  srq>ective.  With  Iran's  exports 
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of  its  supplies  to  these  allies 
'educed.  Iranian  oil  can  be  re- 
present world  market.   It  is 
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cut  oT  shipp^en*"!  *o  "unlsh 
supporting  the  United  States, 
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Europe  and  Japan  lies  in  the 
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measures  prove  futile, 
hesitant  allies  might  well  take 
to  reflect  on  what  the  alli- 
to  them,  and  how  they  mieht 
at  a  time  when  Iranian  psv- 
3ne  of  the  dangers.  (A  simul- 
Ipvolves  the  Joint  response  to 
of  Afghanistan.  Includ- 
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.)    The   results   are   Ijeing 
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the  most  interested  observers 
peoole  who  mlolit  well  ask. 
to  eo  it  alone :  What  are  such 
alliances,  worth? 
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1979 


Pood  and  live  animals 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils 
Machinery  and  transport 

equipment   

Chemical    and    chemical 

products   

Manufactured    goods 

Other     

$354.7 
120.2 

1.446.3 

124.3 
184.4 
254.2 

$311.2 
99.5 

360.9 

61.7 

60.7 

371.0 

Ttrtal     noimiiltary. 
Special    category ' 

2.484.1 
1.193.9 

1.265.0 
65.1 

Total    

3.  678.  0 

1.330.1 

i; 


bcth 


>  Special  category  composed  of  military 
equipment.  Prom  January-September  1979. 
exports  were  S63.3  million  and  from  Octolser- 
December  1979.  they  were  $1.8  million. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

tJ.S.  IMPORTS  FROM   IRAN 

Imports  from  Iran  were  $2,876  billion  in 
1978.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1979.  they 
drooped  off  to  a  monthly  average  of  $75.4 
million,  then  picked  up  to  $315.1  million 
during  the  third  quarter.  For  the  year  1979 
as  a  whole.  Imports  were  $2,783  billion.  93 
percent  of  which  were  petroleum  products 


Total    2.783.7 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

IRAN'S  MAJOR  TRADING  PARTNERS 

Most  recent  data  from  the  Economist  In- 
telligence Unit.  Inc..  indicate  Iran's  major 
trading  partners  (see  Table  3) .  These  data  do 
not  include  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
most  recent  published  figures  Indicate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  accounted  for  1  percent  of 
Iranian  imports  and  12  percent  of  Iranian  ex- 
ports in  1976-77.  During  1978,  Japan  was  the 
largest  importer  from  Iran,  with  petroleum 
products  the  largest  category  of  imports.  The 
largest  exporter  to  Iran  in  1978  was  the 
United  States,  which  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent of  exports  to  Iran.  West  Germany  was 
the  next  largest  exporter,  with  18  percent  of 
exports  to  Iran;  Japan  was  third  largest,  ac- 
counting for  16  percent  of  1978  exjKirts  to 
Iran  (see  Table  3  on  following  page). 

IRANIAN  OIL  TRADE 

Table  4  details  the  most  recent  available 
data  on  crude  oil  trade  between  Iran  and 
the  major  industrialized  countries.  In  all 
cases,  there  has  been  a  drastic  falling  off  of 
oil  imports  from  Iran  as  a  percent  of  the 
total  crude  oil  imports.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  for  January  through  August 
1979.  Iranian  crude  oil  imports  were  running 
at  3.5  precent  of  total  U.S.  imports  compared 
to  8.7  percent  for  the  full  year  1978.  In  1979. 
Denmark  was  importing  the  largest  percent 
of  its  crude  oil  from  Iran  (11.1  percent),  and 
West  Germany  had  the  next  largest  imnort 
share  from  Iran  (10.6  percent).  (See  Table 
4  on  page  5.) 


TABLE  3.— TRADE  OF  (RAN  WITH  IWAJOR  TRADING  PARTNERS)  MONTHLY  AVERAGES 
[In  thousands  of  dollars} 
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Nonferrous  metals —  3.446 

Metal  manufactures 9,376 

Machinery,  nonelectric 92,066  i 

Electric  machinery  and  appliances 32,602 

Road  vehicles 27,318 

Aircraft 21 

Ships 973 

Scientihc  instruments,  etc 3,456 

Total,  including  other  items 228,314 

Percent  share  in  Iran's  imports  1975  and  1976*...  18 
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20.331 

1,264 

7,502 

1 

574 


743 

11,450 

20,041 

9.732 

2,992 

5,381 

3,010 

867 


1,736 

13,271 

23.522  1 

10,763  I 

2,421 

7.804 

21 

859 


140 
5.845 

386 
1.363 

40.435 

13,425 

22.C04 

630 

565 

2.461 

3.184 

75 

69 

992 

275.211 
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316, 690 


90,124 


75,397 


88.899 


113.472 


27.299 


18 


16 


16 


20 


17 


I  Figures  from  partners'  trade  accounts. 

'Japan's  imports  from  Iran,  January  to  March  1978  and  1979  averaged  $366,700,000  and 
J68, 400,000:  Japans  exporU  to  Iran,  January  to  March  1978  and  1979  averaged  $239,300,000 
and  $17,800,000. 

'  Imports,  fas. 

•  Calculated  from  Iran's  trade  statistics. 

•  Including  raw  materials. 


•  Including  manufactures. 

Note:  Commodity  totals  are  the  sum  of  items  shown  in  the  above  trade  accounts  and  may  be 
incomplete. 

Source  Quarterly  Economic  Review  of  Iran.  3d  quarter  1979.  The  Economist  Intelligence 
Unit.  Ltd. 


TABLE  4.-GR0SS  IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  OIL  FROM  IRAN  AS 
PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  IMPORTS 


1978    1979rumula- 
percen!    five  through 


1979 
percent 


Australia 

Austria , 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Franca 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain) 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States... 


9.9  June 1.2 

19.5  December 2.6 

22.9  September 7.1 

17.8  July 4.1 

21.4  October 11.1 

9.5  December 4.9 

18.1  October 10.6 

13.7  September 2.0 

17.9  October 8.6 

24.6  November 9.4 

22.6  May 6.6 

19.0  June... 4.5 

17.5  September 7.5 

12.5  October. 1.8 

14.0  November......  5.1 

8.7  August >.'  3.5 


>  Excludes  Canary  Islands. 

Source:  Oil  and  Energy  Trends,  Enercy  Economic  Research 
Limited,  February  1980.  vol.  5,  No.  2.« 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  maintain 
adequate  authorization  for  public  serv- 
ice appropriations  to  the  Postal  Service, 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  postal 
workers,  to  protect  the  public  against 
mail  fraud,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1880 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Postal  Service  Act 
of  1980,  on  which  hearings  have  already 
begim  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Fed- 
eral Services.  This  bill  is  designed  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  problems  that  have 
developed  with  respect  to  the  Postal 
Service  since  the  enactment  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  become 
apparent  in  the  past  few  years  is  the 
need  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
protection  for  postal  workers  who  in 
many  csises  must  work  in  a  hazardous 
environment.  Section  2  of  the  Postal 
Service  Act  of  1980  would  subject  the 
Postal  Service  to  OSHA  inspections,  in- 
vestigations, recordkeeping  require- 
ments, and  sanctions.  It  is  my  expecta- 


tion that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  the  reporting  require- 
ment, will  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  insure  that  the  work- 
ing conditions  for  postal  workers  will 
be  as  safe  and  as  healthful  as  possible. 
The  bill  also  provides  protection  for 
consumers  who  shop  by  mail.  Under 
section  3  of  the  bill,  the  Postal  Service 
will  be  better  able  to  investigate  and 
determine  whether  misrepresentations 
have  been  committed  by  mail.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Postal  Service  will  be  able  to 
impose  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
mail  stop  orders. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  charter  given  the  Postal 
Service  by  the  Reorganization  Act  has 
proven  unrealistic  in  expecting  this 
fundamental  service  to  be  rendered  on  a 
self-sufficient  basis.  Postal  Service  man- 
agement has  not  been  given  a  totally  free 
hand  in  terms  of  determining  what  serv- 
ices should  be  rendered  to  the  American 
public,  in  what  quantity,  and  what  serv- 
ices can  be  either  cut  back  or  eliminated 
entirely.  We  recognize  that  there  are 
values  beyond  mail  service  to  be  obtained 
from  keeping  open  small,  rural  post  of- 
fices that  may  not  be  self-sufficient.  We 
also  recognize  that  the  concept  of  iml- 
versal  service  at  a  uniform  price  involves 
a  public  service  aspect  that  goes  beyond 
the  question  of  hard  economic  analysis. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
logical  argument  to  be  made  for  main- 
taining the  public  service  subsidy  to  the 
Postal  Service  at  some  reasonable  level. 
It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine 
fust  what  that  level  should  be;  that  is. 
precisely  what  one  ought  to  include  un- 
der the  rubric  of  public  service  and  what 
price  tag  to  attach  to  it.  In  this  bill  I 
have  taken  as  my  guide  the  figure  that 
was  provided  as  the  public  service  sub- 
sidy in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  and  which  remained  in  effect  until 
fiscal  year  1980.  Certainly  the  demand 
for  public  services  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  not  declined  within  the  past  10 
years. 

It,  therefore,  seems  prudent  to  me  that 
we  retain  $920  million  public  service  sub- 


sidy for  the  Postal  Service,  a  subsidy 
which  has  no  inflationary  impact  since 
the  elimination  of  the  subsidy  would  sim- 
ply result  in  an  increase  in  postal  rates. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  tiie  Postal  Service 
ought  to  be  given  a  check  for  this  amount 
with  no  accounting  as  was  the  case  in 
the  past.  The  bill  provides  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  give  the  Congress  a  fimctional 
breakdown  on  its  expenditure  of  public 
service  fimds,  what  services  for  how 
much  subsidy.  It  is  my  intention  to  ask 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  keep 
close  tabs  on  expenditures  of  public 
ftmds  by  the  Posted  Service  to  insure 
that  the  taxpayers  receive  their  money's 
worth  for  every  penny  that  is  expended. 

Anottier  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
has  to  do  with  alleviating  the  regulatory 
morass  that  surrounds  proposals  by  the 
Postal  Service  for  changes  in  the  mail 
classification  schedule,  whether  on  an 
exoerimental  or  permanent  basis.  The 
bill  provides  for  expedited  procedures 
to  be  used  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion in  dealing  with  such  proposals  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  insure  that  the 
Postal  Service  can  fairly  compete  in  a 
changing  market  by  allowing  it  to  alter 
services  provided  to  users  in  ccmfoim- 
ance  with  demand. 

As  we  begin  to  move  closer  toward  the 
21st  century,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  adjust  more  quickly  to 
changing  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
communications  market.  That  suggests 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  will  have  to  have 
the  knowledge,  the  vision,  and  the  ability 
to  help  guide  the  Postsd  Service  through 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  difficult  tran- 
sition. Without  in  any  way  casting  asper- 
sions on  the  abilities  of  past  members  or 
present  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. I  believe  it  is  important  to  set  out 
in  legislation  specific  qualifications  for 
individuals  who  will  serve  in  those  ca- 
pacities in  the  future.  Accwdingly.  the 
bill  provides  such  qualifications  in  sec- 
ticmlO. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  some 
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a)   and   (b)    would  amend  39 

removing  the  Postal  Service 

agency  safety  and  health 

placing  It  under  the  provisions 

Safety  and  Health  Act 

Postal  Service  would  thus  be 
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SEC.   3.  FALSE  1  EPRESENTATIONS :   INVESTIGATION 
A  (CD   CIVIL    PENALTIES 

Section  3  vould  amend  39  U.S.C.  3005  by 
adding  new  subsections  (e).  (f),  and  (g). 

39  US.C.  3i  105(e)  would  authorize  an  Ad- 
ministrative 1  ,aw  Judge  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  Impose  a  ilvll  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  ( ach  violation  of  a  mall  stop 
order.  In  de  ermlnlng  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  the  I  ostal  Service  must  consider  the 
nature,  clrcui  astances.  extent  and  gravity  of 
the  violation,  the  degree  of  culpabUlty.  his- 
tory of  prior  i  jffenses,  ability  to  pay,  and  any 
good  faith  el'orts  to  avoid  violations.  Such 
subsection  ali  lo  provides  for  a  written  notice 
of  charges.  apf>ortunlty  for  a  hearing,  and 
Judicial  revle  v  of  Postal  Servlca  decisions  to 
impose  penal  :les. 

39  U.S.C.  3005(f)  would  authorize  the 
Postal  Servlc*  to  demand,  in  connection  with 
any  matter  1  ivestlgated  under  this  section 
access  to  cei  tain  records,  and  purchase  of 
articles  for  ekie  by  mall.  In  addition,  if  a 
person  refusi  s  such  demand,  such  refusal 
shall  be  treat  fd  as  probable  cause  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  I  rovlslons  of  this  section. 

39  U.S.C.  3)06(g)  would  allow  the  Postal 
Service  to  re<  ueat  a  court  order  In  any  case 
where  a  pen  m  falls  to  comply  with  a  de- 


mand Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  or  falls 
to  pay  a  civil  penalty  assessed  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

SEC.   4.   CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO  PAY 
LAWFUL     POSTAGE 

Section  4  amends  subchapter  11  of  chapter 
36  of  title  39  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
3629  to  provide  authority  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  assess  civil  penalties  of  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  luipald  postage  on  maU  users 
who  fall  to  affix  lawful  postage.  In  addition, 
it  would  permit  the  Postal  Service  to  suspend 
permits  for  mailing  without  postage  stamps 
in  the  event  of  nonpayment  of  penalties 
assessed  against  permit  holders. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  3629  pro- 
vides for  written  notice  of  charges,  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  and  Judicial  review  of 
Postal  Service  decision  to  Impose  penalties. 

Subsection  4(b)  amends  the  table  of  sec- 
tions for  subchapter  II  of  cht^>ter  36  of  title 
39,  0.S.C. 

SEC.  5.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ATTTHORIZATION  AND 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Subsection  S(a)  amends  39  U.S.C.  2401  in 
its  entirety.  The  new  subsection  2401(a) 
retains  the  present  direct  appropriation  to 
the  Postal  Service  of  the  revenues  It  receives. 
The  new  subsection  2401(b)  retains  the 
present  authority  for  appropriations  to  com- 
pensate the  Postal  Service  for  revenue  fore- 
gone for  free  and  reduced  rate  mall  pursuant 
to  law. 

The  new  subsection  2401  (c)(1)  amends  the 
current  authorization  provisions  for  a  "pub- 
lic service"  authorization  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. In  lieu  of  the  present  authorization.  It 
provides  for  an  authorization  of  $920,000,000 
annually.  The  authorization  Is  amended  to 
change  the  present  provision  for  reimburse- 
ment "for  public  services  Incurred  by  It 
(the  Postal  Service)  in  providing  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  effective  and  regular  postal 
service  nationwide,  in  communities  where 
post  offices  may  not  be  self-sustaining,  as 
elsewhere,"  to  reimbursement  for  costs  in- 
curred "In  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance as  a  public  service  of  a  comprehensive 
nationwide  system  for  the  regular  and  effec- 
tive delivery  of  mall  matter,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  such  a  system  to  the 
nation  and  to  recipients  of  mall." 

The  new  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  2401 
(c)  provides  that,  of  the  sums  authorized  by 
2401(c)(1),  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Postal  Service  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
expended  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  in  con- 
nection with  Improved  methods  of  postal 
services,  including  methods  of  electronically 
sending  and  delivering  letters  and  other  mall 
matter. 

The  new  subsection  2401(d)  requires  that 
the  Postal  Service,  in  submitting  its  budget 
and  request  for  appropriations  imder  section 
2401,  shall  report  annually  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  Its  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  the  proposed  expenditure  of  the  sums 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  this  subsection  are 
requested.  The  report  shall  show  the  expendi- 
tures by  function. 

The  new  subsection  2401(e)  (1)  retains  the 
pressnt  requirement  for  annual  submission 
of  the  Postal  Service  budget  and  a  compre- 
hensive statement  relating  to  postal  opera- 
tion, to  the  relevant  legislative  committees 
and  the  appropriations  committees. 

The  primary  change  in  this  subsection 
would  require  certain  postal  planning  In- 
formation to  be  projected  over  a  3-year 
period. 

More  precise  information  would  be  re- 
quired on  such  items  as  contemplated  serv- 
ice cutbacks,  future  rate  requirements,  ma- 
jor capital  improvement  projects,  borrowing 
plans,  post  offices  to  be  established  or  closed, 
personnel  levels,  and  the  specific  duties  of 
the  Board  pertaining  to  financial  and  serv- 
ice  audits,   accounts  and   accounting   pro- 


cedures, long-range  planning,  and  consumer 
advocacy. 

The  new  subsection  2401(e)(2)  requires 
the  Board  to  submit  to  the  relevant  com- 
mittees, by  January  15,  1981,  a  plan  for  re- 
search and  development  activities,  and  there- 
after, the  Board  must  submit  an  annual  re- 
port on  rssearch  and  development  programs 
so  long  as  the  expenditures  authorized  for 
them  are  made  under  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
this  section. 

The  new  subsection  2401(f)  retains  the 
present  provisions  of  law  stipulating  that 
th3  failure  of  the  President  to  request  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  this  section  shall 
not  constitute  a  failure  of  appropriations. 

The  new  subsection  2401(g)  continues  the 
present  provisions  of  law  limiting  the  degree 
to  which  parcel  post  rates  may  be  reduced 
by  the  aoDlication  of  "public  service"  ap- 
propriations. Under  this  provision,  such  ap- 
propriations could  not  be  applied  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  reduce  zone-rated  parcel  rates 
by  more  than  10  percent  from  what  they 
would  be  If  the  appropriations  were  not 
made. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  strikes  from 
the  law  the  current  subsection  (f)  of  section 
2003  and  Is  a  technical  amendment  repealing 
language  anpUcable  to  approoriatlons  made 
for  fiocal  years  1976  and  1977. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  provides  that 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  fiscal  year 
1982  or  after. 

SEC.  8.  MAIL  aOASSnrCATION 

Sec.  6(a)  would  amend  39  U.S.C.  3623  in 
its  entirety.  The  new  subsection  3623(a) 
would  provide  that  the  mall  classification 
schedule  describe  the  categories  of  mall 
service  sufficiently  to  delineate  the  classes 
and  subclasses  to  which  rates  and  fees  ap- 
ply. The  schedule  should  not  Include  In- 
structions or  procedures  concerning  postal 
operations  or  administration. 

The  new  subsection  3623(c)(1)  provides 
that  within  60  days  after  enactment  of  the 
Act,  the  Conunisslon  shall  establish  ex- 
pedited procedures  for  review  of  Postal  Serv- 
ice proposals  for  changes  in  the  text  of  a 
mail  classification  schedule. 

The  new  subsection  3623(c)(2)  provides 
that  In  reviewing  such  proposals  for  mail 
classification  changes  the  Commission  de- 
termine. In  not  more  than  90  days,  whether 
a  change  is  likely  to  result  in  a  substantial 
and  immediate  adverse  Impact  upon  competi- 
tion in  providing  postal  services. 

Under  the  new  subsection  3623(c)(3),  If 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  change 
would  not  result  In  a  substantial  and  Im- 
mediate adverse  impact.  It  must  notify  the 
Governors  and  the  Governors  may  Instruct 
the  Postal  Service  to  adopt  a  final  rule  In 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5.  If  the 
Commission  determines  it  would  result  In  s 
substantial  and  adverse  Impact,  It  must  re- 
view the  proposed  change  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  of  section  3623  and  sec- 
tion 3624  of  this  title. 

Subsection  3623(e)  provides  that  the 
Postal  Service  may  propose  experimental 
mail  classifications,  for  services  not  other- 
wise available  under  the  dmcs  (domestic 
mall  classification  schedule)  accompanied 
by  experimental  rates  or  fees  necessary  to 
test  operational  feasibility  and  collect  cost 
and  market  Information. 

SEC  T.  COMMISSION  DECISIONS 

Subsection  7(b)  would  amend  39  U.S.C. 
3624  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (e) 
and  inserting  the  new  subsection  (d) .  This 
new  subsection  would  provide  that  within 
60  days  after  the  Postal  Service  submits  a 
request  for  an  experimental  change  In  the 
classification  schedule,  the  Commission  must 
determine  whether  such  request  was  prop- 
erly submitted  as  an  experimental  change, 
using  specified  criteria.  The  criteria  include 
( 1 )  the  novelty,  change  In  service,  new  term 
or  condition,  or  change  in  term  or  condl* 
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Uon;  (2)  availability  or  unavaUabUlty  of 
data  such  as  costs,  volumes,  and  revenues 
bearing  upon  the  proposed  change;  and  (3) 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  new  chanjge. 

The  Commission  may  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  file  such  criteria  along  with  an 
experimental  request. 

If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  proposed 
change  Is  not  properly  designated  as  an  ex- 
periment, it  shall  issue  an  order  outlining  its 
findings  with  respect  to  the  criteria.  If  it 
finds  the  proposed  change  to  be  properly 
designated  as  an  experiment,  the  Postal 
Service  may  implement  the  change,  after  at 
least  10  days  notice  in  the  Federal  Register, 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  two  years. 

Subsection  7(c)  would  amend  39  U.S.C. 
3624  (c)(2).  Presently  the  Commission  Is 
allowed  to  extend  the  10  month  limitation 
on  consideration  of  a  Postal  Service  request 
for  a  change  in  rates  or  fees  If  it  determines 
the  Postal  Service  has  unreasonably  delayed 
consideration  of  a  request  by  falling  to  re- 
spond ,  to  Commission  requests  for  informa- 
tion in  a  reasonable  time.  Subsection  7(c) 
would  require  the  Commission  to  identify 
the  orders  to  which  the  Postal  Service  failed 
to  respond:  the  reasonable  time  in  which  It 
failed  to  respond:  and  the  number  of  days  of 
unreasonable  delay  caused  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

Presently  the  Commission  Is  allowed  to 
extend  its  consideration  of  a  Postal  Service 
request  by  one  day  for  each  of  a  law.  Sub- 
section 7(c)  would  allow  the  Commission  to 
extend  consideration  by  the  lesser  of  one  day 
for  each  day  of  unreasonable  delay  or  one  day 
for  each  day  the  Postal  Service  failed  to  re- 
spond beyond  a  reasonable  time. 

SEC  8.  REDUCED  POSTAGE  RATES 

Sec.  8(a)  would  amend  39  U.S.C.  3626  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  new  subsection  (e). 

Sec.  3626  (e)  would  provide  that  catalogs 
of  books,  teaching  guides,  maps  or  other  in- 
terpretative matter  for  use  In  conjimction 
with  books  and  other  mall  matter  carried 
at  the  "library"  rate,  as  well  as  the  books 
and  other  matter  presently  eligible  for  that 
rate  can  be  mailed  at  the  library  rate  from 
schools,  coUeges,  universities,  or  public  or 
non-profit  libraries  to  publishers  and  dis- 
tributors, a.<!  well  as  from  publishers  and 
distributors  to  such  institutions. 

SEC  9.  POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION  BUDGET 

Subsection  9(a)  would  amend  39  U.SC 
3604(d)  by  revising  the  method  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  Commission.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  Commission  submits  its  budget 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  PosUl  Serv- 
ice for  payment  from  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
Under  subsection  9  (a)  the  Commission  would 
submit  its  budget  to  the  President  for  pay- 
ment out  of  the  general  Treasury.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  Include  the  Com- 
mission's budget.  With  recommendations  but 
without  revision,  in  the  budget  he  submits 
to  Congress  as  required  by  section  201  of  the 
Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

Subsection  9(b)  would  amend  39  U.S.C  by 
adding  a  new  section  3605  to  Chapter  36  Sub- 
chapter I  that  grants  the  Comptroller' Gen- 
eral explicit  authority  to  audit  the  Postal 
Bate  Commission. 

Subsection  9(c)  amends  the  table  of  sec- 
tions of  Chapter  36  of  39  U.S.C.  to  add  the 
new  section  3605  pursuant  to  subsection 
9(b). 

SEC     10.     QUALIFICATIONS     OF     GOVERNORS     AND 
COM  MIBSIONERS 

Sec.  10(a)  (2)  amends  39  U.S.C.  202(a)  to 
require  that  the  Governors  as  a  result  of 
training,  experience  and  attainments  collec- 
"vely  provide  an  aggregate  of  broad  knowl- 
edge and  diverse  skills  m  such  areas  as  man- 
agement of  large  public  service  organizations 
conducting  labor  relations  poUcles  and  pro- 
grams, providing  financial  guidance  to  major 


enterprises,  supervising  or  designing  com- 
plex systems  of  transportation,  communica- 
tions, or  energy  transmission,  and  direct- 
ing substantial  programs  for  technological 
innovation.  Elxlsting  language  is  retained 
which  requires  Governors  to  be  chosen  to 
represent  the  public  Interest  generally,  for- 
bidding the  appointment  of  representatives 
of  specific  Interests  using  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  providing  for  a  Governor's  removal 
for  cause. 

Sec.  10(a)  (3)  adds  new  subsection  202(a) 
(3)  prohibiting  former  employees  of  USPS 
and  PBC  from  appointment  to  Board  for  at 
least  five  years. 

The  new  subsection  10(a)  (4)  retains  exist- 
ing language  In  39  U.S.C.  202(a)  concern- 
ing the  Governors  salary  and  travel  allow- 
ance. 

Sec.  10(b)  amends  39  U.S.C.  3601(a)  to  re- 
quire Commissioners  of  the  PBC  to  possess 
professional  qualifications  or  demonstrated 
knowledge  in  specific  fields,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  requirement  of  unspecified  profes- 
sional qualifications."  The  fields  included 
are  postal  affairs,  communications,  law,  eco- 
nomics, engineering,  accounting,  finance, 
or  regulatory  affairs,  including  ratesettlng. 
In  addition  it  proliibits  former  employees  of 
USPS  and  PRC  from  appointment  to  Com- 
mission for  at  least  five  years. 

SEC  11.  SERVICE  OF  GOVERNOR  UNTIL  SUCCESSOR 
QUALIFIES 

Sec.  11  amends  39  U.S.C.  202(b)  by  au- 
thorizing a  Governor  to  serve  up  to  one  year 
after  expiration  of  his  term  if  a  successor 
has  not  qiialifled. 

SEC  12.  PROTECTION  OF  POSTAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  12(a)  would  amend  Chapter  4  of  39 
U.S.C.  by  adding  the  new  section  413.  Sub- 
section 413(a)  would  authorize  Postal  Serv- 
ice security  guards,  officers  and  employees 
performing  duties  related  to  inspection  of 
postal  matters,  while  on  property  owned  or 
occupied  by  the  Postal  Service  (except  for 
QSA  buildings)  powers  to  enforce  Federal 
laMTS  and  Postal  Service  regulations  enacted 
for  protection  of  persons  and  property.  They 
would  also  be  empowered  to  serve  warrants 
and  make  arrests. 

Subsection  413(b)  would  authorize  the 
Postal  Service  to  grant  to  law  enforcement 
officers  of  Federal,  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  being  utilized  to  protect 
postal  property  the  same  rights  as  in  sub- 
section 413(a). 

Subsection  413(c)  would  set  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  any  law  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  the  government  of  property  owned  or 
occupied  by  the  Postal  Service  as  fines  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

SEC    13.    SI^   AND   WEIGHT  LXMITATIONS 

Sec.  13(a)  would  amend  39  U.S.C.  to  make 
all  changes  in  the  size  and  weight  limits  on 
mail  matter  subject  to  change  in  the  same 
manner  as  classification  actions  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  39,  title  39,  U.S.C. 

Sec.  13(b)  provides  that  the  present  size 
and  weight  limitations  for  other  than  letter 
mail  shall  remain  in  effect  until  changed 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  13(a). 

SEC    14.    EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  14(a)  stipulates  that  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  day  of 
enactment. 

Sec.  14(b)  provides  that  Sec.  S  takes  effect 
Oct.  1.  1980. 

Sec.  14(c)  provides  that  Sections  6  and  7 
will  be  in  effect  for  three  years  beginning 
Oct.  1.  1980. 

Sec.  14(d)  provides  that  Sec.  8  will  be  in 
effect  for  three  years  beginning  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Sec.  14(e)  provides  that  Sec.  9(a)  take 
effect  on  Oct.  1,  1B81.« 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 

MX.  DUKKIH)  : 

S.  2560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  taxation  of  interest 
earned  on  deposits  which  are  used  for 
residential  mortgage  lending  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HOME    MORTGAGE    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1980 

•  Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Home  Mortgage  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980. 

This  measure  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  for  interest 
and  dividends  earned  on  savings  deposits 
which  are  used  by  the  deposit  institution 
for  residential  mortgage  lending  pur- 
poses. 

Inflation  is  dealing  a  crippling  blow  to 
our  Nation's  economy.  Nowhere  is  this 
clearer  than  in  the  housing  industry 
which  is  dominated  by  small  businesses. 
It  is  a  victim  of  a  vicious  inflationary 
spiral  and  extraordinary  and  oppressive 
interest  rates. 

Builders  caimot  build  and  consumers 
carmot  buy  with  mortgage  interest  rates 
approaching  17  percent.  The  housing  in- 
dustry is  suffering  a  disproportionate 
burden  of  the  anti -inflation  light. 

By  increasing  the  amount  and  rate  of 
savings  in  our  Nation,  this  measure  will 
help  reduce  inflation. 

American  families'  savings  are  b<!tng 
eaten  up  by  inflation  and  Government 
taxes.  Given  today's  double-digit  infla- 
tion, Americans  are  penalized  for  saving 
and  encouraged  to  spend. 

America  is  the  only  major  industrial- 
ized nation  which  fails  to  encourage 
savings,  consequently  Americans  cur- 
rently save  only  5.3  percent  of  dispos- 
able income.  According  to  the  National 
Savings  and  Loan  Foundation,  the  Brit- 
ish save  13  percent  of  their  disposable  in- 
come, the  West  Germans  save  15  per- 
cent. Each  of  these  countries  encourages 
savings  through  national  tax  laws. 

Inflation  is  sapping  the  American 
family's  ability  to  save  for  the  future. 

Moreover,  inadequate  savings  is  bank- 
rupting our  economic  system  by  starving 
It  of  the  dollars  needed  for  necessary 
investment.  Without  savings,  there  can 
be  no  money  loaned  for  new  home  con- 
struction or  for  capital  investment. 
Without  investment,  productivity  de- 
clines, inflation  increases,  and  no  new 
jobs  are  created. 

Even  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Volcker  believes  that  for  those  in- 
dustries like  housing  at  "the  end  of  the 
whip"  of  the  Fed's  policies,  "some  action 
to  moderate  the  sharpest  edges  can  in 
some  circumstances  be  justifled  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  whole."  If  housing 
starts  fall  sharply.  Volcker  observed  in 
response  to  a  questicm  on  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  at  a  Senate  WAnWng 
Committee  hesulng  on  February  25 — 
maintaining  a  certain  level  of  activity  In 
that  industry  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
an  attack  on  inflation  over  time.  Tou  don't 
want  to  close  down  the  whole  Industry  and 
then  have  to  build  it  up  again  as  soon  as 
money  becomes  more  fully  available. 

Housing  starts,  having  declined  from 
mid-1979's  1.8  million  \mlt  annual  rate 
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Today's  real  estate  markets,  which 
should  be  running  at  peak  capacity  to 
supply  an  ever-growing  need,  are  instead 
being  crushed  under  the  weight  of  infla- 
tion. Both  construction  dips  and  in- 
creases in  mortgage  interest  rates  set 
new  records  at  least  every  other  week; 
real  consumer  incomes  continue  to  fal- 
ter; housing  sales  volumes  decline;  and 
for  sale  inventories  expand. 

Seasonally  adjusted  new  house  sales 
have  already  dropped  over  30  percent 
from  their  October  1978,  900.000-unit 
cyclical  peak,  to  a  594,000-unit  annual 
rate  as  of  January  1980.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  adjusted  annual  rate  of  in- 
ventories of  houses  for  sale  declined  less 
than  2  percent,  to  a  400,000-unit  level. 
This  coupled  with  the  low-sales  volume 
has  pushed  the  supply  of  houses  to  an 
adjusted  7.9  months,  the  highest  back- 
log of  unsold  houses  since  the  crash  in 
the  real  estate  market  following  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973. 

Sales  of  existing  housing,  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  for  a  strong  new  house 
market,  have  also  declined.  In  fact, 
existing  home  sales,  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate,  have  fallen  over  17 
percent  since  October  1979,  to  a  3.2  mil- 
lion unit  rate  in  January — the  lowest 
level  m  almost  2  years. 

With  mortgage  rates  escalating  be- 
yond the  17-percent  figure,  it  can  only 
be  exnected  that  sales  of  both  new  and 
existing  housing  will  continue  to  falter. 
Only  20  percent  of  the  potential  home 
buyers  can  qualify  today  for  mortgage 
loans.  It  is  imperative  that  we  double 
that  number. 

The  basic  problem  is  how  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  money  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  for  investment  in 
housing  at  a  price  which  will  enable  the 
customers  to  purchase  the  housing  they 
need. 

This  measure,  by  giving  a  total  tax 
free  treatment  to  interest  earned  by  de- 
positors on  deposits  used  for  residential 
mortgage  purposes — the  same  tax  free 
treatment  given  municipal  bond  in- 
terest— solves  the  problem. 

This  proposal  would  eliminate  dis- 
intermediation of  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  used  for  housing.  Disin- 
termediation occurs  when  the  suoply  of 
money  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  money  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Disintermediation  occurs  rel- 
ative to  deposits  in  S.  &  L.'s  and  banking 
institutions,  which  would  otherwise  be 
used  for  housing,  when  the  interest 
limits  which  the  institutions  are  per- 
mitted to  pay  are  exceeded  by  rates  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  commercial  market.  When  this  oc- 
curs, the  money  supply  for  housing  dim- 
inishes and  the  cost — mortgage  Interest 
rate — increases. 

This  measure  by  giving  an  aftertax 
advantage  to  the  depositor,  where  the 
deposits  are  used  for  residential  mort- 
gage purposes,  establishes  a  constant 
spread  or  differential  in  favor  of  such 
deposits  so  that  disintermediation  can- 
not occur.  It  will  allow  savings  institu- 
tions to  pay  a  reasonable  Interest  rate 
on  their  deposits  which  would  be  equiv- 
alent  to  a   much   higher   taxable   in- 


terest rate.  This,  in  turn,  will  allow  the 
institutions  to  originate  mortgage  loans 
in  the  7-  to  8-percent  range. 

My  staff  has  prepared  a  table  which 
compares  the  tax-free  interest  rates  pos- 
sible under  my  proposal  with  the  equiv- 
alent taxable  interest  rates,  depending 
on  the  taxpayer's  marginal  tax  bracket. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Under  this  proposal,  Mr. 
President,  a  tax  exemption  would  apply 
to  all  deposits  used  for  residential  mort- 
gage purposes.  A  residential  mortgage 
deposit  account  would  be  established  in 
any  savings  institution  and  funds  would 
be  segregated  internally  for  residential 
mortgage  purposes.  The  same  treatment 
could  be  accorded  to  certificates  of 
deposit  or  passbook  savings.  The  only 
requirement  is  recordkeeping  and  identi- 
fication for  tax  purposes. 

Under  this  measure,  the  small  saver 
would  benefit  from  the  existence  of  two 
types  of  accounts  for  savings,  one  tax 
free  for  housing  and  one  taxable  for 
other  commercial  purposes.  The  saver 
thus  would  have  a  choice,  which  could 
be  exercised  based  upon  the  individual's 
tax  bracket.  The  taxpayer  with  a  lower 
marginal  rate  by  investing  in  the  taxable 
account  paying  the  higher  interest  rate 
would  gain  a  better  after-tax  return.  The 
taxpayer  with  the  higher  margined  rate 
would  Invest  in  savings  deposits  with 
the  tax-free  benefit,  supporting  the 
housing  Industry,  and  would  then  ob- 
tain a  higher  after-tax  rate  of  return. 

Housing  represents  about  15  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  This  rep- 
resents approximately  the  percentage  of 
savings  that  would  receive  tax-free 
treatment  under  this  proposal,  thus 
limiting  the  revenue  impact  on  the 
Treasury  while  stabilizing  the  housing 
sector  of  the  economy. 

A  strong  inflow  of  savings  would 
>-r'nsr  our  economv  back  to  the  2  million 
housing  start  level  which  has  often  been 
defined  as  a  minimum  need  for  this 
countrv.  A  substantial  increase  in  hous- 
ing activity  will  put  more  construction 
trades  people  to  work,  produce  more  ap- 
nliances.  carpeting,  fiunlture,  and  so 
forth.  The  average  home  buver  believes 
that,  a  mortgaee-free  home  fulflUs  most 
of  his  aspirations  for  bu'ldlng  an  estate. 
Capital  formation  of  that  kind  Is  an 
answer  to  inflation. 

I  am  Introducing  this  measure  In  order 
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to  place  the  concept  before  the  Senate.  It 
is  identical  to  H.R.  6907,  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman   Archer. 

Future  hearings  will  provide  us  with 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  opinions 
of  experts  in  the  housing  and  savings 
fields. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  has  been  re- 
quested to  provide  revenue  estimates  for 
the  proposal.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
modify  the  proposal  should  the  revenue 
loss  estimates  run  too  high.  A  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  interest  that  may  be 
excluded  from  gross  income  may  be  nec- 
essary. But  the  important  point  at  this 
time  is  to  start  the  dialog.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  2561.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978  to  provide 
for  a  national  computerized  adoption 
identification  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

ADOPTION    IDENnnCATION    ACT   OF    1980 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  there  are  over  2 
million  adoptees  actively  involved  in  a 
search  for  the  identity  of  their  natural 
parents,  and  a  significant  number  of 
natural  parents  are  attempting  to  locate 
the  children  they  have  given  up  for 
adoption.  There  are  numerous  other  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  begin  the  search 
for  their  offspring  or  biological 
parent(s)  but  feel  that  present  laws  are 
such  that  any  effort  would  be  rendered 
useless. 

The  total  number  of  adoptees  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  around 
5  million  and  experts  say  that  this  fig- 
ure is  low.  The  shortage  of  infants 
offered  for  adoption  in  recent  years  has 
led  to  the  widespread  practice  of  "baby- 
selling,"  for  which  there  is  no  official 
count. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  allow  adoptees 
and  birth  parent(s)  to  commimicate  if 
there  exists  mutual  interest  in  com- 
municating. The  legislation  is  designed 
to  avoid  "intrusion"  into  the  life  of 
either  party  or  violation  of  constitu- 
tional privacy  rights  since  participation 
Is  strictly  volimtary.  Additionally,  there 
would  be  no  infringement  of  State's 
rights — State  participation  would  not 
be  necessary,  as  due  to  the  volimtary 
nature  of  the  program,  no  access  to  State 
Information  would  be  required,  and  the 
computer  searches  could  be  coordinated 
from  a  central  Washington,  D.C.,  office 
and/or  through  Federal  offices  located  in 
the  different  States.  The  anticipated  cost 
of  this  proposal  is  minimal. 

Under  my  proposal,  no  action  could 
be  taken  by  the  center  unless  and  until 
both  the  adoptee  and  his  or  her  natural 
parent(s) ,  siblings  or  other  natural  rela- 
tives have  independently  made  contact 
with  the  center.  Necessary  steps  would 
be  taken  to  insure  that  the  reunited  par- 
ties were  in  fact  related.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  with 
the  various  State  agencies  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  the  program. 


The  arrangements  shall  include  but  not 
be  limited  to:  First,  provisions  for  co- 
ordination with  a  national  center 
which  will  function  as  a  clearinghouse; 
and  second,  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  operation  of  the  center. 

During  the  last  9  months  members  of 
my  staff  have  conducted  extensive  re- 
search, surveying  search  groups,  inter- 
viewing individuals  of  the  medical  and 
legal  profession,  reviewing  case  studies, 
and  personally  screening  dozens  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  searching  for,  or  have 
located  relatives.  There  has  been  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  for  this 
proposal 

The  various  studies  reviewed  during 
this  research  revealed  some  startling 
and  significant  facts.  A  preliminary 
Los  Angeles  study  determined  that  82 
percent  of  the  natural  parents  they 
surveyed  wanted  reunion  with  their 
adopted  children,  when  grown,  if  the 
child  so  desired.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
natural  parents  continued  to  experience 
feelings  of  "loss,  pain,  and  mourning" 
over  the  child  they  relinquished.  A 
Queens  College  study  revealed  that  adult 
adoptees  searching  for  their  real  par- 
ents arc  not  motivated  by  "dissatisfac- 
tion and  disaffection  with  his  or  her 
adoptive  family  relationships" — the 
reasons  they  gave  for  seeking  their  par- 
ents ranged  from  the  need  for  more 
medical  information  to  a  desire  to 
establish  one's  identity. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  with  the 
remarks  of  a  young  woman  whom  my 
staff  interviewed  during  their  studies 
relative  to  this  legislation.  The  woman 
Is  32  years  of  age  and  she  has  been 
searching  for  her  natural  mother  for  7 
years: 

I  worked  for  two  years  with  a  young  man 
searching  for  his  biological  parents  and 
when  he  finally  found  them,  learned  that 
his  birth  mother  and  be  had  both  gone  to 
the  same  adootion  agency  for  Information 
within  months  of  each  other  and  were 
denied  help.  Each  was  assured  that  the 
other  would  not  want  to  know  and  would 
suffer  from  knowledge  or  contact!  We  can- 
not but  question  why  this  myth  is  being 
perpetuated  in  the  face  of  direct  refutation, 
personally  in  this  case  or  more  broadly  in 
the  face  of  sociological  studies  of  hundreds 
of  involved  parties. 

If  either  the  natural  parent  or  adoptee 
does  not  seek  to  know  the  identity  of 
the  other — so  be  it.  But  if  both  want 
reunion,  why  not  facilitate  it.  In  an 
age  of  rootlessness,  the  search  for 
knowledge  of  one'.?  own  identity,  if  It 
harms  nobody,  certainly  should  not  be 
squelched  now  by  the  simple  absence 
of  a  clearinghouse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adoption  Iden- 
tification Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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"Skc.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  tbU  UOe  to 
provide  a  system  whereby  the  natural  par- 
ents, siblings  or  other  natural  relative  of  an 
adoptee  and  the  adoptee  can  locate  each 
other  through  a  centralized  computer  sys- 
tem. 

"DUmS  or  THK  SKCKKTABT 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  establish  a  compu- 
terized adoption  identification  center  wltbln 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  direction  of  a  designee  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shaU  re{>ort  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  who  shall — 

"(a)  coordinate  minimum  staffing  and  or- 
ganizational requirements  to  operate  the 
center; 

"(b)  esUbllsb  a  budget  for  the  center 
based  upon  the  total  fees  collected;  and 

"(c)  submit  to  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete annual  report  of  all  activities  of  the 
center.  The  report  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

"(1)  total  costs  including  staffing  costs  of 
the  program: 

"(2)  total  fees  collected; 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  submitted 
by  natural  parents,  offspring,  siblings  or 
other  natural  relatives:  and 

"(4)  the  number  of  searches  ending  In  a 
successful  match. 

"VOLtTNTAaT   PAKTIdPATIOir 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Participation  in  the  com- 
puterized system  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  voluntary  by  aU  parties  In- 
volved. 

"(b)  The  natural  parent,  sibling,  other 
natural  relative  or  offspring  may  initiate  the 
locating  process  by  submitting  an  applica- 
tion to  a  computerized  adoption  Identifica- 
tion center. 

"(c)(1)  The  Application  will  be  pro- 
gramed Into  the  computer  in  an  attempt  to 
match  the  parent  offspring,  sibling  or  other 
relative.  A  list  of  all  subjects  fitting  the  data 
submitted,  will  be  printed  out  for  the  agen- 
cy hsmdllng  follow-up  procedures. 

"(2)  If  one  subject,  or  more  than  one 
subject  is  located  through  the  computer. 
the  center  personnel  will  do  additional  re- 
search and  interviewing  in  order  to  attempt 
to  conclusively  determine  whether  the  sub- 
jects match.  Specific  follow-up  procedures 
will  be  determined  by  regtilatlons  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"(e)  The  Information  in  the  computers 
will  t>e  stored  for  10  years.  Tf  a  match  is  not 
made  within  that  time,  the  applicant  may 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  aopUcatlon  for 
an  additional  10  years. 

"STATE  PARTICIPATIOIf 

"Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
arrangements  with  State  agencies  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  a  computer 
center  In  States  which  choose  to  participate 
in  the  program.  The  arrangements  shall  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

"(a)  provisions  for  coordination  with  a 
national  center  which  will  function  as  a 
clearinghouse: 

"(b)  provisions  for  financial  participa- 
tion by  the  State:  and, 

"(c)  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
ooeration  of  the  center.".* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.J.  Res.  160.  A  joint  resolution  dis- 
approving the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports  of 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160  which  expresses  the  Congress  opposi- 
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Fourth,  the  procedure  used  to  pass  the 
price  increase  through  the  gasoline  costs 
may  result  in  higher  prices  for  all  pe- 
troleum products,  including  home  heat- 
ing oil.  In  Rhode  Island,  70  percent  of 
the  homes  are  heated  by  fuel  oil  and  we 
have  seen  that  price  jump  from  48  cents 
(>er  gallon  to  $1  per  gallon  in  the  past 
3  years.  A  substantial  bonding  fee  will 
be  required  of  refiners  to  insure  that  the 
Government  receives  its  money.  The 
bonding  fee  will  raise  business  costs  and 
be  reflected  in  higher  costs  for  all  re- 
fined products.  The  administrative  cost 
of  securing  the  bond  has  been  estimated 
to  contribute  a  penny  to  a  nickel  per 
gallon  to  the  cost  of  refined  oil.  In  my 
view,  the  h'gher  heating  oil  prices  caused 
indirectly  by  the  oil  import  fee  is  unjust 
to  heating  oil  users.  The  President  said 
it  was  not  his  intent  to  raise  heating  oil 
prices — but  that  is  just  what  wiU  hap- 
pen if  the  oil  import  fee  is  not  disap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  intro- 
duce today  complies  with  the  procedures 
included  in  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill 
for  congressional  disapproval  of  any  oil 
import  fee.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  support  of  this  effort. 


ByMr.BENTSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  161.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  International  Code  of  Business 
Conduct;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  today  call- 
ing on  President  Carter  to  urge  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  an  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Business  Conduct  when 
he  attends  the  Jime  22  Economic  Sum- 
mit in  Venice. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  President,  is 
gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  wag- 
ing lonely  battles.  Whether  the  issue  is 
economic  sanctions  against  Iran,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  com- 
mon defense,  or  the  ethics  of  interna- 
tional trade,  the  United  States  frequently 
seems  more  willing  to  sacrifice  than  most 
of  our  friends,  allies,  and  trading 
partners. 

For  the  past  2  years,  American  ex- 
porters and  businessmen  pverseas  have 
been  living  with  the  well-intentioned, 
obviously  moral,  and  generally  laudatory 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  the  United  States  has  estab- 
lished the  standard  for  honest  and  open 
dealing  in  international  trade. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  demonstrated  little 
interest  in  adapting  business  practices  to 
the  standards  of  morality  so  evident  in 
the  FCPA.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  our  competitors  for  vital 
international  markets  derive  great  satis- 
faction, some  amusement,  and  consider- 
able profit  from  legislation  that  attempts 
to  project  our  standards  of  conduct 
throughout  the  world.  With  the  notable 
exception  of  the  United  States  most 
major  trading  nations  are  quite  willing 
to  look  the  other  way  when  a  bribe,  pay- 
off, or  generous  "commission"  results  in 
a  substantial  export  opportiuiity. 

With  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  a  dual  standard  of 


morality  has  emerged  in  international 
trade.  American  business  must  abide  by 
an  especially  rigorous  code  of  conduct 
or  face  prosecution,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  continues  to  trade  under  the  tra- 
ditional business-as-usual,  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  J 

The  price  of  this  unique  American 
morality  in  trade  is  lost  markets  at  a 
time  we  can  least  afford  them.  The  FCPA 
impacts  adversely  on  American  exports 
in  two  ways;  it  precludes  American  firms 
from  competing  effectively  for  contracts 
where  questionable  payments  are  called 
for  or  expected.  And  the  act  itself  is  so 
complicated,  enforcement  is  so  uncer- 
tain, that  American  firms  will  some- 
times fail  to  pursue  a  foreign  trade  op- 
portunity because  there  is  some  question 
of  potential  violation  of  the  FCPA. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  Mr.  President, 
for  holding  the  moral  high  ground,  even 
if  it  does  not  contribute  to  our  export 
performance.  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  should  become  an  advocate  of  the 
lowest  common  denominator  in  accept- 
able trade  practice  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  world  markets. 

I  think  we  can,  however,  make  a  more 
ai:tive  effort  to  convince  our  trading 
partners  to  join  us  in  a  concerted,  multi- 
lateral drive  to  combat  corruption  in 
international  trade  by  establishing  an 
International  Code  of  Business  Conduct. 

Such  a  code  is  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  which  currently 
stands  alone  as  tne  bastion  of  morality 
and  open  dealing.  While  some  of  our 
trading  "partners"  may  be  reluctant  to 
foresake  the  windfall  advantages  they 
currently  enjoy  from  the  FCPA,  that 
position  could  prove  difiScult  to  sustain 
if  challenged  directly  by  this  country. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  press  the 
major  industrialized  nations  to  join 
in  the  effort  to  eliminate  shady  dealing 
in  international  trade. 

Accordingly,  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  calls  on  the  President 
to  press  for  development  and  adoption 
of  an  International  Code  of  Business 
Conduct  at  the  upcoming  Venice  Eco- 
nomic Summit. 

The  resolution  further  urges  the 
President  to  pursue  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral negotiations  on  standards  of 
business  behavior  and  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1981.  on  the  results  of 
such  discussions.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
report.  Congress,  through  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  would  have  60  days 
in  which  to  review  it  and  propose  ad- 
ditional actions  or  initiatives  to  help 
realize  the  objective  of  an  International 
Code  of  Business  Conduct. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  with 
great  frequency  that  in  order  for  free 
trade  to  be  fair  trade,  all  parties  must 
play  and  abide  by  the  same  rules. 

The  United  States  is  currently  the 
primary  victim  of  the  dual  standard  of 
morality — ours  and  the  rest  of  the 
world's — concerning  business  ethics  and 
international  trade.  We  cannot  force 
our  trading  partners  to  abide  by  the 
code  of  conduct  we  have  established  for 
ourselves.  We  have  every  right,  how- 
ever, to  ask  them  to  join  us  in  the  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  corruption  by  defining 
an  International  Code  of  Business  Con- 
duct. 
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That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  move  promptly  to  adopt  it. 


Ey  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.: 
S.J.  Res.  162.  A  joint  resolution  to  re- 
duce funds  for  the  expenses  of  Senators 
and  Senate  committees  by  15  per  centum; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

CONGRESS    MUST    CTTT,    TOO 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
calling  for  a  reduction  of  15  percent  in 
the  costs  of  the  Senate  and  its  commit- 
tees. 

Shortly  the  Senate  will  begin  debate 
on  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  calling  for  outlays 
of  $613  billion. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  cutback 
in  the  huge  growth  in  Federal  spending. 
ITiis  must  include  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  am  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  today  would  re- 
quire that  the  total  funds  made  available 
for  1981  to  any  Senator  for  the  operation 
of  his  office,  including  employment  of 
personnel  and  travel,  or  to  any  commit- 
tee, be  held  to  85  percent  of  the  level 
authorized  for  the  current  year. 

I  imderstand  that  outlays  for  the 
Senate  and  its  committees  amount  to 
approximately  $210  million,  so  that  re- 
duction could  reach  $31  million.  The 
exact  figure  cannot  be  calculated,  be- 
cause some  Senators — myself  included — 
and  some  committees  do  not  use  their 
full  entitlement  for  expenses. 

The  amount  involved,  in  terms  of  a 
total  Federal  budget  of  $613  billion,  is 
not  particularly  significant.  But  the  step 
being  urged  here  is  significant,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  Senate  setting  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  Government 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  162 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  fiscal 
year  bertnnlni?  October  1.  1980.  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  made  available  to  any 
United  States  Senator  for  the  operation  of 
hts  office,  including  employment  of  person- 
nel and  travel,  shall  not  exceed  86  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  funds  available  to 
such  Senator  for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  on  October  1,  1979;  and. 
In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1980, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  any  standing,  special,  select,  or  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate,  Including  funds 
for  the  employment  of  personnel  and  travel, 
shall  not  exceed  85  ner  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  such  standing,  special,  select,  or 
Joint  committee  for  such  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,    1979. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


B.    too 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  Nevnd*  fMr  Can^jov)  .  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
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the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  100.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
deduction  for  expenses  incurred  for  re- 
forestation, and  for  other  purposes. 

B.    44* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannoh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  446,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
individuals  because  they  are  handicap- 
ped, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1543.  a 
bill  relating  to  tax  treatment  of  qualified 
dividend  reinvestment  plans. 

S.    1647 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOxnrB,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1647,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  gather  facts  to 
determine  whether  any  wrong  was  com- 
mitted against  those  American  citizens 
and  permanent  resident  ahens  affected 
by  Executive  Order  9066,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B.    1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsun- 
aga)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1858, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  of  that  title  are  the 
exclusive  remedy  in  medical  malpractice 
actions  and  proceedings  resulting  from 
federally  authorized  National  Guard 
training  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1979 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1979,  a  bill  to 
extend  section  530  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  involving  the  tax  treatment  of 
employees  and  independent  contractors. 

S.    3064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2064.  a  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  the  interest  on  certain  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  wUl  not  be  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax. 

S.    3071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2071,  a  bill  to 
provide  cancellation  of  student  loans 
made  or  guaranteed  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  military  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    3176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2176.  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  XVm  and  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cov- 
erage of  clinical  social  work  services  un- 


der the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  program  and  the  medicaid 
program. 

8.   31TT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Willums,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicksr)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2177,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  mortgage  amount,  sales  price,  and 
interest  rate  limitations  under  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
emergency  home  purchase  assistance 
authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   3336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA) .  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2226,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  zero  bracket  amotmt  for  heads  of 
households  the  same  level  as  that  for 
married  individuals  filing  a  joint  return. 

8.    3339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
(TsoNGAs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2239,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  incentive 
stock  options. 

8.    3301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2301,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  assist  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  achieving  a  binding  law  enforcement 
officers'  bill  of  rights. 

8.    333S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2335,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  to  alter  certain  provisions 
relating  to  natural  gas. 

8.   2336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2336,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  relating  to  elec- 
tric utility  compliance  options. 

B.   3439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domehici,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmoh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2439.  a 
bill  to  place  pharmacy  robberies  under 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

8.    3448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepseh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (B4r.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
2448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  explicitly 
for  the  exclusion  of  social  security  bene- 
fits from  taxable  income. 
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B.  a««T 


request  of  Mr.  Bnxifoif,  the 

1  rom  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bxtupbrs) 

as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2487,  a 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

provide  more  equitable  treat- 

ndependent  oil  producers,  in- 

Ti  yalty  owners,  under  the  crude 

windf  in  profit  tax. 

s.  u*i 

At  the  ifequest  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
frmn  Noith  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottitg),  the 
Senator  f  om  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtos)  ,  the 
Senator  Irom  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sucpson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PncT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2521,  a  bi  1  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equi- 
table trea  :ment  of  royalty  owners  under 
the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax. 
T»  jonrr  kxsolution  iss 


At  the  equest  of  Mr.  Douc.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the 
Senator  f  rom  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  ,  the 
Senator  irom  Maine  (Mr.  Cohxn),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HxntPHRir),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  L&XLLT),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  GAit  r) ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Ml .  Hznrz) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (B  [r.  Schiott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Dahtorth),  the  Senator 
from  Uts  li  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Tea  is  (Mr.  Town) ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebi  aska  (Mr.  Exoh)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator fron  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
irh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Res  }lution  159,  a  joint  resolution 
disapprovng  the  action  taken  by  the 
President!  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  19^2  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports 
of  petrole  lun  or  petroleiun  products. 

SKITAT  ;   CONCT7BJUNT    RESOLUTION    81 


Congiess 


i^uest  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 

Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)   was 

I  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 

81,  to  express  the  sense 

against   wage   and   price 


At  the 
from  North 
added  as 
rent  Resolution 
of 
controls 

UNATS    RKSOLUnON    383 

At  the  I  squest  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Nor;h  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 382,  a  resolution  relating  to  wage 
and  price  controls. 


AMENIMENT8 


MICHIGiLN 
8 


H1X.MS 


(Orden  d 
the  table,  i 
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S.  2235,  a 
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(Ordend 
the  table]) 
Mr. 
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SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINa 


ARMY  MISSILE  PLANT- 
2235  AND  HJi.  6464 


AM*]  VMKirtS  NOa.    18*3    AMD    18M 


to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


submitted  two  amend- 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  convey  to  the  Michigan 
Authority  the  lands 
comprising  the  Mich- 
MissUe   Plant   in   Sterling 
]  Sacomb  County,  Mich. 


Army 
Dev(  lopment 
Impr  tvanents  i 
Artiy 


AMX^iaim  NO*,  laas  ako  ie»e 

to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


H]  !LMS 


Inlmded 


submitted  two  amend- 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to 


H.R.  6464,  an  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  ccmvey  to  the  Mich- 
igan Job  Development  Authority  the 
lands  and  improvements  comprising  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling 
Heights,  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  in  re- 
turn for  two  new  o£Bce  buildings  at  the 
Detroit  Arsenal,  Warren,  Mich. 


EAST  COAST  FISHERY  RESOURCES 
AGREEMENT— EX.  V,  96-1 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1897 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  fuid  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  Mr.  Kennedy  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
DuRKiN,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  )  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  Agreement  Between  the  CSovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  on  East 
Coast  Fishery  Resources,  signed  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
March  29.  1979  (Ex.  V.  96-1). 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  am  submitting  a 
statement  by  Senator  Kennedy  in  regard 
to  his  amendment  to  the  East  Coast 
Fishery  Resources  agreement.  The 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  me,  and 
by  Senators  Chafee,  Humphrey,  Durkin, 
Pell,  Ribicoff,  and  Weicker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's statement  and  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  today,  along  with 
Senators  Tsongas,  Chafee,  Durkin,  Humphrey, 
Pell,  Ribicoff  and  Weicker,  an  amendment  to 
the  East  Coast  Fishery  Resources  agreement 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

In  March  1979,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  concluded  18  months  of  negotiations 
over  a  disputed  area  In  the  Oulf  of  Maine 
and  on  Oeorges  Bank  caused  by  the  Imple- 
mentation of  each  country's  200-mlle  fishery 
management  zones. 

It  became  evident  during  those  negotia- 
tions that  a  serious  split  was  developing  in 
the  New  England  fishery  Industry  between 
proponents  of  the  pro(po8ed  treaties  and  those 
that  believed  that  the  agreements  were  not 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States 
fishing  Industry.  During  the  past  year,  this 
division  has  widened  to  a  point  where  It  now 
threatens  ratification  of  any  agreements. 

After  several  meetings  with  Industry  rep- 
resentatives throughout  New  England  It  be- 
came clear  that  certain  modifications  of  the 
proposed  agreements  would  be  required  to 
protect  the  vital  future  Interests  of  our  ex- 
panding fishery  Industry.  This  amendment 
represents  what  I  believe  to  be  a  responsible 
compromise  among  the  divergent  groups  that 
wlU  allow  for  broad  support  for  the  agree- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to 
move  forward  with  the  necessary  determina- 
tion of  the  maritime  boundary. 

Amendment  No.  1697 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification.  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  amendments  and 
r«8«rTatlona  that  this  Agreement  shall: 

(a)  terminate  three  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  entry  Into  force: 

(fo)  not  grant  vessels  of  Canada  the  right 
to  harvest  sea  scallops  In  Subdivision  6Ze 


west  of  a  line  derived  by  drawing  straight 
lines  connecting  the  following  points: 

42*30'N-68"'00W;  41*30'N-«8''OOW:  41"30'N- 
67'OOW;   and  40*3O'N-fl7°0OW;  and 

(c)  grant  the  United  States  the  exclusive 
right  to  determine  management  measures. 
Including  those  respecting  size  limits,  for 
that  portion  of  the  stock  of  sea  scallops  In 
Subdivision  5Ze  which  Is  located  west  of  the 
line  established  imder  Subparagraph  (b) 
above. 

AU  terms  used  herein  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing ascribed  to  them  In  the  Agreement." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMrrTEE   ON   SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  wUl 
continue  its  hearing  on  S.  1860,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of  1979, 
on  April  16, 1980. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  424,  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.* 

COMMITTCE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RBSOimCBS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  17,  1980,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will 
hold  a  briefing  on  the  current  eruptive 
activity  at  Washington's  Mount  St. 
Helens  volcano,  including  background 
information  on  volcanism  in  the  United 
States  in  general. 

To  inform  Members  of  the  Washington 
and  Oregon  delegations  about  specific  as- 
pects of  the  possible  eruption  of  Mount 
St.  Helens,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  has  invited  scien- 
tists from  the  Geological  Survey  to  brief 
the  delegations  at  3  p.m.  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Mem- 
bers of  other  State  delegations  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  Inquiries  regarding  the 
briefing  should  be  directed  to  D.  Michael 
Harvey,  CThief  Counsel  of  the  Commit- 
tee (224-0611).* 

SELECT   COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  full  committee  hearing  on  the 
Impact  of  Foreign  Auto  Imports  on 
Small  Business  Dealers. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
April  21,  1980,  in  room  424  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.* 

SELECT     COMMITTEZ     ON     SMALL     BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  CMme  and  Its  Im- 
pact on  Business,  April  22,  1980. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  424,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PARKS,   RECREATION  AND 
RENEWABLE    RXSOXTRCE8 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Renewable  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  24,  1980  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Testimony  is  invited  regarding 
S.  2551,  a  biU  to  establish  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  National  Scenic  Aroa. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
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hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Deb- 
orah Merrick  at  224-7150. 

Iliose  wishing  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  record  should  write  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Renewable  Resources,  room  3106, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.* 

SELECT  COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL   BUSINESS 

*  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  full  committee  hearing  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Smtill  Business  Set- 
Asides. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9 :  30  a.m.  in 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building  on  April  30,  1980.* 

SUBCOMMriTEE    ON   ENERGY    REGULATION^ 

*  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  May  5.  1980,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Regulation  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Federal  gasoline  al- 
location process.  This  hearing  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Questions  about 
this  hearing  should  be  directed  to  Benja- 
min S.  Cooper  or  James  T.  Bruce  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  224-9894.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hear  congressional,  administra- 
tion and  industry  witnesses  on  the  fishery 
treaties  with  Canada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    NUTRITION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nutrition  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Fores- 
try be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  17,  to  review  the  child  nutrition 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SPECIALTY  STTEEL  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY INNOVATION:  A  SUCCESS 
STORY 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  now  struggling  to  cope  with  a  situa- 
tion which  finds  virtually  no  guarantee 
of  protection  against  unfairly  priced  im- 
ports in  view  of  the  termination  of  a 
quota  relief  program  earlier  this  year. 
While  many  of  us  here  on  the  Senate 
Steel  Caucus  have  requested  that  trigger 
prices  be  placed  on  selected  specialty 
steel  products,  I  just  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  one  success  story  in  the  area  of 
American  specialty  steelmaking  involving 
a  small  firm  located  in  Port  Wayne,  Ind. 
Joslyn  Stainless  Steels  is  not  a  large 


company.  Yet,  it  stands  as  a  giant  not 
only  as  a  progressive  firm  committed  to 
increasing  productivity  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  world  as  wdl.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  role  which  Joslyn  played 
in  the  first  commercial  adaptitRi  of  a 
steelmaking  process  for  specialty  steel 
which  is  now  used  the  world  over.  The 
"argonoxygen"  process  for  achieving 
higher  levels  of  chrcnnium  in  stainless 
steel  and  correspondingly  lowor  levels  of 
carbon  was  pioneered  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Kriv- 
sky  of  the  Linde  Divlsicn  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  The  commercial  potoitial 
of  this  process  was  recognized  by  Joslyn 
and  by  December  1968,  Joslyn's  perse- 
verance and  foresight  was  rewarded  with 
the  initiation  of  full  scale  operations 
utilizing  this  process. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  the  Joslyn  experience 
which  led  to  a  productivity  breakthrough 
convinces  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  every  apprc^riate  step 
to  maintain  the  viability  of  the  specialty 
steel  industry  in  this  coimtry.  Indeed, 
smaller  firms  such  as  Joslyn  who  take  a 
chance  in  the  area  of  technological  in- 
novation should  know  that  the  Federal 
(Government  is  on  their  side  and  b^ind 
them  when  confronted  with  irrefutable 
evidence  of  predatory  trade  practices  by 
foreign  competitors.  If  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize this  basic  prerequisite  for  our  own 
economic  well-being  and  national  secu- 
rity which  the  specialty  steel  industry 
represents  for  this  country,  we  are  going 
to  lose  more  than  (me  small  firm  in  Fort 
Wavne,  Ind. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask  that 
a  paper  which  I  received  from  Joslyn 
Stainless  Steels,  from  Mr.  Ed  Hodges,  the 
company's  president  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  authored  signed  by  23  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  President  asking 
that  trigger  prices  be  placed  on  specialty 
steel  products. 

The  material  follows: 
Technology  and  a  Small  Steelmaker 

In  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  there  Is  a  smaU 
steel  mill  known  as  Joslyn  Stainless  Steels. 

Since  Its  start  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  mill  has  grown  somewhat,  but  In 
the  tonnage  ranks  of  American  steelmakers 
Joslyn's  position  today  Is  virtually  Invisible. 
The  mill  can  turn  out  only  1  percent  of 
America's  stainless  steel,  which  Itself  consti- 
tutes only  1]/^  percent  of  all  steel  produc- 
tion. 

Competitors  make  the  same  steels  In  fur- 
naces 3  and  4  times  as  large  as  those  In  Port 
Wayne. 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  standard  types  of  mill 
products,  Joslyn  makes  only  two,  bars  and 
bUlets. 

Josljrn  Is  one  of  two  domestic  firms  that 
offers  only  one  kind  of  steel  In  Its  line. 

Only  about  500  pteople  work  at  Joslyn. 
Their  Jobs  fall  into  the  usual  kinds  of  ac- 
tivity In  a  manufacturing  business — Produc- 
tion, Sales,  Purchasing,  Accounting,  Data 
Processing  and  the  like.  With  one  exception : 
there  is  no  formal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment deoartment. 

On  this  subject.  E.  E.  Hodgess,  Jr.,  Joslyn's 
President,  says.  "If  the  sense  of  an  R  &  D 
activity  means  continually  looking  at  every- 
thing we're  doing,  how  well  or  poorly  we're 
doing  It,  and  how  and  If  we  should  be  doing 
it,  most  of  our  managers  are  sometime  R&D 
people,  but  we  just  dont  call  it  that." 

Such  a  concerned  and  sharing  attitude 
may  have  guided  Joslyn  In  the  sixties  when 


the  people  of  this  small  company  saw  a  tech- 
nical principle  as  a  sure  route  around  the 
high  costs  of  a  production  process.  They  de- 
terminedly brought  the  principle  to  com- 
mercial realization  and  In  so  doing  changed 
the  way  the  whole  world  makes  stainless 
steel. 

The  plot  of  this  success  story  centers 
around  a  shiny,  hard  metal  called  chro- 
mium. This  Is  the  material  which  as  a  coat- 
ing on  hardware  and  auto  bumpers  gives 
these  articles  their  bright  appearance  and 
resistance  to  rusting. 

The  sheen  and  the  protection,  however, 
are  skin-deep;  scratch  the  bimiper  and  the 
effects  are  gone. 

To  get  more  than  a  superficial  benefit,  the 
entire  base  metal  must  be  infused  with 
chromium.  That  is  the  job  of  the  producer 
of  stainless  steel,  which  for  practical  pur- 
poses is  merely  a  blend  of  chromium  with 
steel. 

The  two  ingredients  are  combined  when 
liquefied  in  a  furnace  under  the  Intense  heat 
of  an  electric  arc.  Then,  on  cooling,  the  steel 
mass  is  uniformly  permeated  with  chro- 
mium. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  quite  that 
simple. 

The  melter  has  a  second  task  be  must  per- 
form and  while  he  is  going  about  it,  getting 
enough  chromium  into  the  steel  becomes 
harder  and  harder— even  when  the  arc  has 
melted  everything  into  a  white  hot  pool  at 
3100  deg.  P. 

The  other  task  deals  with  another  Ingredi- 
ent, carbon,  but  the  Job  is  the  opposite  of 
the  chromium  case :  Carbon  must  be  ezpeUed 
not  absorbed. 

Carbon  Is  the  bane  of  stainless  steel  be- 
cause It  severely  blunts  the  power  of  chro- 
mium to  suppress  corrosion.  Metallurgists 
will  specify  18  percent  chromium  as  adequate 
for  stalnlessness,  provided  carbon  is  no  higher 
than  .08  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  chromium  and  other 
materials  that  tho  melter  puts  into  the  arc 
furnace  are  liwarlably  loaded  with  carbon, 
far  too  much  for  an  acceptable  stainless 
steel.  What's  more,  the  graphite  electrodes 
that  carry  the  arc  energy  are  contlnuaUy 
fiuffing  off  carbon  Into  the  pool.  So  while 
the  stainless  steel  melter  must  get  chromium 
into  his  pool,  he  also  must  take  carbon  out 
of  it.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  as  related 
later.  Mother  Nature  has  set  these  two  accom- 
plishments In  opposition. 

Just  expelling  carbon  from  molten  Iron  Is 
by  Itself  rather  easy  and  has  always  been 
a  steelmaking  chore.  For  example,  pig  iron 
with  a  very  high  carbon  level  from  blast 
furnace  coke  routinely  becomes  raw  steel 
when  a  BOF  or  open  hearth  bums  off  enough 
carbon  (and  some  other  "Impurities").  In 
fact  over  the  years  the  steelmaker  has 
learned  Indelibly  that  treating  any  high- 
carbon  pool  with  some  source  of  oxygen  Is 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  decarbur- 
izelt. 

Past  practices  derived  the  needed  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  present  naturally  or 
blown  into  the  furnace,  from  iron  ore  or  mill 
oxides,  or  from  calcined  limestone.  Nothing 
short  of  a  direct  injection  of  the  gas  itself, 
however,  can  efficiently  drive  carbon  to  the 
innocuous  level  required  in  a  stainless  steel. 

In  the  1940's  thLi  empirical  practice  of 
blowing  oxygen  into  high-carbon,  high- 
chromium  melts  of  stainless  was  so  com- 
mon that  it  came  under  scientific  scrutiny. 
The  experimenters  sought  to  identify  and 
then  to  quantify  the  factors  affecting  a  car- 
bon-chromium coexistence  In  molten  steel. 

They  proved  what  the  oxygen-blower  had 
sadly  observed  all  along:  Although  oxygen  Is 
indeed  a  rapid  purger  of  carbon,  the  action 
will  go  cnly  so  far.  The  gas  then  wlU  shift 
Its  attack  to  chromium.  In  other  words, 
"full-blown"    pursuit   of   lower   and    lower 
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and  even  high  temperature  alloys  were  all 
failures.  Every  tuyere  mounting  system  also 
failed — cast  blocks,  rammed  blocks,  bricks, 
graphite  blocks. 

The  give-up  point  was  near,  but  a  saving 
breakthrough  came  in  December  1968  when 
a  double-walled  tuyere,  with  a  cooling  gas 
flowing  in  the  outer  shell,  proved  durable. 
The  Joslyn  perseverance  and  original  fore- 
sight had  been  rewarded. 

What  ensued  was  an  incredibly  rapid, 
worldwide  acceptance  of  the  argon-oxygen 
process  as  a  basic  steelmaking  technique, 
employing  the  Joslyn  vessel  and  tuyere  de- 
signs. Endorsement  by  the  stainless  industry 
is  now  nearly  unanimous,  as  reported  In  The 
World  Steel  Indvistry  Data  Handbook.  1978, 

"Every  lifetime  or  two,  a  truly  revolution- 
ary steelmaking  technology  surfaces  and 
takes  off.  Its  trajectory  the  awe  and  envy  of 
"one-step-at-a-tlme"  advocates  who  measure 
innovation  in  decades  rather  than  years. 
AOD  is  one  of  these  rare  and  special  phe- 
nomena. 

"In  the  time  it  has  taken  many  modern 
steelmaking  processes  to  merely  Incubate, 
the  Union  Carbide-developed  technology  has 
staked  out  and  sunk  roots  deep  into  the 
country's  stainless  steel  sector.  By  the  end  of 
this  year.  AOD  vessels  will  refine  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  world's  stainless  .  .  . 

"At  last  count,  the  number  of  AOD  vessels 
In  operation  or  under  construction  In  the 
n.S.  totaled  38  (isest)  and  ranged  in  nom- 
inal capacity  from  less  than  lOt  up  to  175t. 
Europe  and  Japan  count  30  (14ait)  and  13 
(511t)  respectively.  In  the  past  three  years 
alone,  no  less  than  ten  domestic  steelmakers 
have  signed  contracts  to  Install  or  add  an- 
other of  the  versatile,  duplex  refining  units 
with  capacity  ratings  in  the  group  stretching 
from  the  15t  unit  blown-ln  earlier  this  year 
at  Ingersoll  Steel's  New  Castle.  Ind..  plant 
to  the  176t  vessel — the  world's  largest — 
which  began  operation  June  "77  at  Armco 
Inc.'s  Butler  Works." 

In  recent  times  some  critics  have  charged 
that  the  steel  industry — especially  the  Amer- 
ican— is  slow  to  take  up  technological  im- 
provements. 

The  accusation  finds  no  support  In  the 
example  of  the  argon-oxygen  process.  On 
the  contrary,  that  case  suggests  Inunediate 
reception,  provided  the  technique  is  proved 
and  the  benefit  clear.  Industry's  knowledge 
that  one  of  Its  smallest  numbers  evolved 
the  technology,  it  seems,  was  no  deterrent  to 
acceptance. 

AODXKOTTM 

The  product  of  the  oxidation  of  carbon 
in  molten  stainless  steel  Is  a  gas — at  first 
undoubtedly  carbon  monoxide.  Itself  later 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  by  the  tempera- 
tures encountered  In  the  furnace  stack. 

As  the  carbon-oxygen  reaction  continues, 
the  evolving  CO  builds  up  on  ever-higher 
partial  pressure  contribution  to  the  total 
atmoepherlc  pressvire.  The  mounting  pres- 
sure reaches  a  point  where  It  effectively 
stifles  the  formation  of  any  more  CO,  the 
carbon  oxidation  rate  slows  down,  and  the 
system  tends  toward  an  equilibrate  static 
state.  The  Incoming  oxygen  then  seeks  out 
chromium  for  preferential  oxidation. 

To  keep  the  reaction  proceeding  In  the 
direction  of  decarburlzatlon,  not  chromium 
oxidation,  the  partial  pressure  contribution 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  to  the  total  pres- 
sure of  the  system  must  be  lowered. 

One  way  is  to  keep  pumping  out  the 
evolved  gas  in  a  sealed  melting  system,  and 
there  are  present-day  Installations  that  op- 
erate In  this  fashion. 

his  furnace,  too.  as  the  temperature  soared 
above  4000  deg.  F. 

=  Dr.  W.  A.  Krlvsky.  Llnde  Division,  Union 
Carbide  Corporation. 


Another  way  is  to  inject  another  gas 
into  the  system  that,  by  Its  mere  presence, 
dilutes  the  partial  pressure  contribution  of 
the  CO.  The  system  then  will  "have  room" 
for  and  will  "accept"  more  CO.  Decarburlzlng 
continues. 

This  is  a  precept  that  was  later  recognized 
as  consistent  with  the  gas  laws  of  physical 
chemistry.  It  Is  the  principle  on  which  the 
argon-oxygen  process  was  formulated  by 
Krlvsky. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  5,  1980. 
The  Pbesident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  As  members  of  the 
Senate  Steel  Caucus,  we  are  writing  to  ex- 
press again  our  strong  and  continuing  con- 
cern about  the  situation  confronting  the 
specialty  steel  industry  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  termination  of  the  quota  relief 
program  on  February  14,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  Industrial  base  for  our  na- 
tion's defense  without  relying  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
following  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure 
the  continued  viability  of  this  Important 
sector  of  our  economy: 

(1)  We  believe  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  begin  at  once  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram of  trigger  prices  on  specialty  steel 
products  most  vulnerable  to  predatory  pric- 
ing by  foreign  suppliers. 

(2)  The  implementation  of  this  monitor- 
ing system  cannot  replace  timely  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  our  fair  trade  laws.  It 
can  facilitate  through  monitoring  of  Im- 
ports the  decisions  which  must  be  made 
by  the  Administration  on  what  Imiports  are 
unfairly  priced  permitting  prompt  initiation 
of  such  cases  where  sales  at  less  than  fair 
market  value  are  threatening  to  Injure  the 
domestic  Injury. 

(3)  In  the  two  Instances  already  before 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  Involving 
antidumping  rulings  against  Prance  and 
Sweden  on  wire  rod  and  stainless  plate  re- 
spectively, the  several  more  months  of  analy- 
sis which  are  Indicated  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  findings  on  oases  over 
seven  years  old  should  be  sustained  and 
duties  collected  are  greatly  disturbing.  Such 
a  delay  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  tindermlne  to  the  point  of  totally  destroy- 
ing the  deterrent  value  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  It  is  an  invitation  to  foreign  producers 
to  sell  products  at  predatory  prices  in  this 
country  and  It  is  an  invitation  which  must 
be  withdrawn. 

(4)  We  understand  and  support  efforts 
through  vehicles  such  as  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Agreements  to  promote  the  free  flow 
of  fair  trade.  To  this  end  we  were  particularly 
heartened  by  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
to  establish  within  the  Organization  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  an  In- 
ternational Steel  Committee.  It  seems  to  us 
that  discussions  should  now  begin  Immedi- 
ately within  the  ISC  to  encourage  our  trad- 
ing partners  with  excess  specialty  steel  capac- 
ity not  to  undertake  departures  from  normal 
trade  patterns  in  view  of  the  end  of  the 
quota  restraint  program  on  specialty  steel 
coming  to  the  U.S. 

As  several  of  us  commented  in  a  letter  to 
you  last  May  18,  the  Industry  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly In  the  past  four  years  and  used 
the  time  well  to  Improve  its  position.  Despite 
this  success  story  and  with  your  determina- 
tion that  Import  restraints  are  no  longer  war- 
ranted, we  believe  that  the  program  we  have 
outlined  above  is  essential  If  the  industry  Is 
to  sustain  its  recovery.  New  specialty  steel 
capacity  developed  in  the  past  two  years  or 
currently  coming  on  stream  totals  more  than 
500.000  tons,  representing  roughly  40  percent 
of  current  U.S.  capacity.  It  Is  therefore  neces- 
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sary  that  the  responsible  agencies  of  the 
government  marshal  whatever  effort  is  re- 
quired to  head-off  a  wave  of  specialty  steel 
imports  which  could  wipe  out  the  progress 
which  the  industry  has  made  in  the  past  four 
years  and  with  It  thousands  of  American  jobs. 
We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
this  Important  issue  of  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 
Jennings  Randolph,  Birch  Bayb,  John 
Heinz,  John  Glenn,  Jesse  Helms, 
Ernest  F.  HolUngs,  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr.,  Richard  S.  Schwelker, 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Dennis  DeConclnl,  Richard  O.  Lugar, 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlban,  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  Wendell  H.  Ford,  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Rudy  Boschwitz,  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  Walter  D. 
Huddleston,  Orrin  O.  Hatch,  John  C. 
Danforth.  Donald  W.  Stewart,  and 
Jake  Garn.9 


MAKE     THIS     TAXPAYING     DAY    A 
TURNING  POINT  IN  TAX  POLICY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Aprtl  15 
is  not  just  another  deadline  for  paying 
taxes.  This  year  taxpayers  feel  as  never 
before  the  impact  of  Congress'  neglect  of 
tax  policy.  Unless  we  act  to  change  the 
system,  the  tax  burden  for  1979  will,  in 
retrospect,  seem  restrained  and  reason- 
able. This  is  because  our  failure  to  cope 
with  inflation  has  a  dramatic  effect  on 
the  tax  liabilities  of  our  citizens.  With 
no  prospect  of  a  sharp  downturn  in  the 
inflation  rate,  we  face  the  prospect 
of  annual  compounding  of  inflation- 
induced  tax  increases.  Unless  this  trend 
is  stopped,  we  will  guarantee  our  per- 
petual economic  stagnation  through 
confiscatory  tax  policy. 

INFLATION  TAX  PENALTY   AND  THE   ILLUSORY 
TAX   CUT 

The  figures  are  simply  stated.  Because 
inflation  pushed  them  into  higher  tax 
brackets— distorting  their  real  earning 
power — taxpayers  are  paying  about  $11.5 
billion  in  additional  taxes  for  1979.  This 
is  an  average  increase  of  roughly  $115 
per  taxpayer.  Not  much,  you  may  say: 
But  it  is  a  real  problem  for  many  of  our 
citlzens  who  are  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  as  their  dollars  are  steadily  de- 
valued. It  is  also  a  deceptive  increase. 
If  you  examine  your  tax -filing  instruc- 
tions from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
you  will  believe  that  your  taxes  have 
been  cut — after  all,  there  was  a  rate  re- 
duction, increase  of  the  zero  bracket 
amount  and  personal  exemption,  and  a 
widening  of  brackets  passed  late  in  1978. 
That  tax  bill  was  designed  to  cut  about 
$12.4  billion  in  personal  income  taxes. 
If  you  can  compare  that  figure  with  the 
tax  increase  of  $11.5  billion,  you  see  that 
the  "tax  cut"  remaining  is  about  $9  per 
taxpayer — ^not  nearly  enough  to  fill  up 
your  gas  tank. 

A   SIMPLE   SOLUTION   TO   A   TAXING   PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  the  automatic  tax  In- 
creases from  inflation  will  drag  our  econ- 
omy down  if  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. T&xes  this  year  will  absorb  20.8 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
The  administration  expects  the  percent- 


age to  be  22.4  percent  in  fiscal  1981;  the 
highest  level  in  history.  Each  percentage 
point  of  infiation  adds  about  $1.5  billion 
to  the  total  income  tax  burden,  because 
our  progressive  tax  rates  measure  nomi- 
nal, inflated  income,  not  real  income  as 
measured  by  purchasing  power.  This 
means  the  13.3  percent  inflation  in  1979 
will  cost  taxpayers  nearly  $20  billion, 
compounded  on  top  of  this  year's  $11.5 
billion.  And  the  same  thing  will  occur 
every  year  unless  infiation  is  eradicated, 
or  unless  the  tax  code  is  changed. 

The  tEuc  code  can  be  changed  fairly 
easily,  and  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Tax  Equalization  Act.  S.  12. 
awaits  the  action  of  the  Congress.  I  in- 
troduced this  bill  last  year  to  eliminate 
automatic  tax  increases — the  inflation 
tax  penalty,  really — by  indexing  the  rate 
bracket,  zero  bracket  amount,  and  per- 
sonal ( xemption  according  to  the  rise  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Then  tax 
rates  would  correspond  to  real  income, 
and  we  could  claim  to  have  an  equitable 
tax  code,  in  line  with  modem  economic 
reality.  On  this  taxpaying  day  the  need 
for  this  legislation  has  never  been  more 
compellingly  clear. 

POLITICAL  IMBALANCE  ENCOITRAGES  TAX 
INCREASES 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  adminis- 
tration is  being  explicit  about  inflation 
tax  increases.  It  is  counting  on  this  in- 
creased revenue  to  help  balance  the 
budget,  to  avoid  having  to  endorse  po- 
litically painful  spending  cuts.  This  fact 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  our  system 
is  skewed  in  favor  of  tax  increases.  Votes 
to  cut  pending  and  votes  to  increase  taxes 
are  both  politically  costly — the  difference 
is  that  with  inflation.  Congress  need  not 
vote  for  taxes  to  be  increased.  They  will 
increase  anyway,  with  no  Member  of 
either  House  accountable  for  the  result. 
That  is  what  must  be  changed  if  we  are 
to  halt  the  trend  of  Government  growth 
at  the  expense  of  the  private  sector. 
That  change  is  also  needed  in  order  to 
preserve  the  principle  that  Congress  must 
be  responsible  to  the  public  for  its  deci- 
sions on  national  policy. 

ADMINISTRATION  ON  THE  SPOT 

Tax  reduction  has  received  short 
shrift  from  this  administration.  Even 
the  periodic  tax  cuts  that  normally  amel- 
iorate the  effects  of  inflation  have  been 
avoided,  in  order  that  spending  may  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level.  But  that  is 
not  enough  for  the  President's  economic 
policymakers.  Now  they  propose  addi- 
tional tax  increases,  including  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividend  income  and 
an  oil  import  fee  that  is  really  a  10-cent 
gasoline  tax.  These  proposals  have  one 
outstanding  virtue — Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  them.  We  shall 
see  how  tax  increases  fare  when  they  are 
put  to  a  vote.  We  may  all  learn  some- 
thing in  the  process.  As  taxpayers  must 
know,  the  administration  has  a  lot  to 
learn  about  taxes. 

WINDPALL  TAX  MEANS  SHORTFALL  FOR 
CONBTTMnS 

They  do  know,  however^  how  to  get  a 
tax  approved  by  distorting  its  real  im- 
pact and  portraying  it  as  a  levy  on  an 


unpopular  industry.  I  am  referring  of 
course  to  the  windfall  profit  tax  legisla- 
tion, the  largest  single  tax  increase  in 
history,  which  was  signed  by  President 
Carter  on  April  2.  The  administration 
did  not  publicize  the  fact  that  this  tax 
also  falls  on  royalty  owners.  Farmers  and 
other  small  investors  who  purchased 
royalties  over  the  years  are  extremely 
unhappy  to  be  paving  the  same  rate  of 
tax  as  the  major  oil  companies. 

Many  royalty  owners  in  the  State  of 
Kansas — farmers  and  others — tell  me 
they  were  extremely  surprised  that  they 
are  being  asked  to  pay  this  tax.  They  did 
not  understand  that  this  tax  would  ap- 
ply to  them  because  they  had  been  told, 
time  after  time,  by  commentators  and 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  are  going  after  the  big  oil  com- 
panies and  that  big  oil  was  to  pay  the 
tax.  This  was  not  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  windfall  profit  tax 
proposal  contained.  For  this  reason  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  S.  2521.  that 
would  exempt  small  royalty  owners  from 
the  tax.  That  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  this  gargantuan 
tax. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  windfall 
profit  tax  will  retard  this  Nation's  effort 
to  achieve  energy  independence.  It  is 
bad  energy  policy  because  it  reduces  In- 
centives to  discover  new  oil  in  th's  coun- 
try when  they  need  to  be  increased.  The 
tax  is  bad  economic  policy  because  it  will 
hit  American  consumers  at  a  time  when 
serious  efforts  to  reduce  taxes  are  needed. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  the  impact  of  this  tax  will  be 
confined  to  the  oil  industry.  It  is  an  ex- 
cise tax — it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  One  way  or  another,  American 
consumers  will  pay  for  the  imposition  of 
the  windfall  tax.  A  tax  increase  of  $227 
billion  over  10  years,  is  not  a  minor  mat- 
ter. 

TAXPATXRS  WILL  DEMAND  A  FAIR  HRARDTO 

Mr.  President,  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
the  oil  import  fee,  and  the  withholding 
on  interest  income  are  completely  char- 
acteristic of  the  Carter  administration's 
economic  policy.  Tax  whatever  you  can, 
as  much  as  you  can ,  without  causing 
people  to  scream  too  loudly.  The  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  be  protesting  these 
taxes — we  are  hearing  from  them  al- 
ready, and  I  expect  we  will  be  hearing 
from  them  much  more  after  everyone  has 
paid  their  taxes.  That  Is  why  today  has 
been  designated  to  take  accoimt  of  the 
tremendous  tax  increases  imposed  by  the 
Carter  administration,  a  day  to  recognize 
the  need  to  reverse  the  direction  tax 
policy  has  taken  in  recent  years. 

I  hope  that  this  day  will  prove  to  be  a 
watershed,  a  day  when  we  acknowledge 
the  urgent  need  to  rein  in  taxes,  to  free 
more  of  the  resources  of  the  private  sec- 
tor from  taxation,  and  to  stop  the  growth 
of  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
free-market  economy  and  the  taxpas^lng 
citizens  who  make  it  a  success. 

I  ask  that  a  breakdown  of  the  $100  bil- 
lion tax  increase  for  1981  be  julntad  in 
the  Rkcoro. 
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That  la,  ln<  eed,  an  imanswered  ques- 
tion, and  a  lard  one.  The  answer  will 
begin  to  maki  itself  evident  as  the  Sen- 
ate debates  t&e  budget. 


I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Stone's 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  column  follows: 

Akb  Wk  Bkadt  rox  the  Pain? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 
Month  after  mcmth,  year  after  year,  the 
necessary  tough  moves  against  Inflation  have 
been  withheld,  and  the  time  grows  desper- 
ately late.  Americans  have  come  to  know  the 
feelings  of  a  bird  hypnotized  by  a  snake. 

Now  It  seems  as  If  the  spell  is  broken. 
Economists  and  politicians  shout  out  the 
urgency  of  the  day.  Alan  Oreenspan,  a  prin- 
cipal adviser  to  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford, 
warns  that  we  have  a  window  of  but  six 
months  to  bring  inflation  to  heel.  Henry 
Kaufman  of  Salomon  Brothers,  a  man  held 
in  awe  by  the  financial  community,  calls  for 
the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 

In  Washington,  the  President  holds  meet- 
ings with  bis  top  aides,  orders  the  cabinet 
departments  to  submit  their  Ideas  for  major 
economies  and  puts  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  work  slashing  expendl- 
tiires  for  1980  and  1981.  Senators  band 
together  to  revise  and  balance  the  budget. 
Presidential  candidates  rush  forward  with 
their  own  proposals. 
So  .  .  .  effective  action  is  on  the  way? 
Don't  ootint  on  It. 

The  psychology  is  complicated,  but  It  can 
be  sketched.  As  a  New  Hampshire  voter  told 
Bruce  Johnson  of  WDVM-TV,  Washington: 
No  President  can  control  inflation  "untu 
Congress  .  .  .  recognizes  that  the  people  of 
America  will  bite  the  bullet.  .  .  .  We  are 
willing." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress 
has  overcome  Its  timidity  about  what  It 
beUeves  to  be  the  weakness  and  greed  of 
Americans  and  can  shake  congressional  fear 
of  the  swarming  pressure  groups;  whether 
the  members  can  merge  and  submerge  their 
Individual  alms  in  any  overall,  unified  battle 
plan.  Bxissell  Long,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  refers  elsewhere  In  this 
magazine  to  the  "rather  extreme  economies" 
that  would  be  required  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget.  But  be  suggests  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  without  doing  "violence  to 
the  country." 

The  fact  that  this  is  an  election  yeM 
does  not,  however,  help  either  Congress  or 
the  President  to  take  actions  that  will  pain 
people,  and  anything  they  do  about  infla- 
tion Is  going  to  pain  somebody.  The  only 
hope  of  an  acceptable  program  Is  one  in 
which  everyone  shares  the  sacriflce  and 
hurt. 

With  wage  and  price  controls  apparently 
dead  for  the  moment,  the  most-urged  rem- 
edy is  heroic  surgery  on  federal  spending. 
And  every  sum  in  the  budget's  mass  of  de- 
tails sits  close  to  someone's  heart— or 
stomach. 

To  mention  Just  a  few  sticky  pointa:  An 
end  to  the  states'  share  of  revenue  sharing 
would  be  expected  to  stir  a  bitter  flght, 
though  some  states  ais  better  off  than  the 
federal  government.  Taxing  Social  Security 
payments  Is  a  bummer,  and  even  lowering 
the  basis  for  SS  cost-of-living  adjustments 
may  not  be  easy.  A  cut  in  funds  for  job 
stimulation  promises  true  grief,  with  pain- 
ful echoes,  some  of  them  racial.  Such  blows 
could  never  be  defended  unless  It  Is  clear 
that  sacriflce  runs  across  the  board. 

Outside  the  budget,  the  q>ectnun  runs 
from  continued  restrictions  on  the  money 
supply  to  revival  of  productivity.  Senator 
Long  discusses  the  use  of  selective  tax  cuts 
to  encourage  Investment  in  badly  needed 
new  plants  and  equipment,  an  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  measure. 


A  fresh  cry  Is  rising  for  a  cut  In  oonsimip- 
tlon  of  Imported  oil — one  of  the  major  causes 
of  runaway  prices.  That  is  ironical,  for  Con- 
gress has  had  six  years  to  do  something 
about  it.  Waltar  Levy,  Intarnational  con- 
sultant on  petroleum,  well  stated  the 
obvious: 

"We  wouldn't  be  where  we  [are]  if  we 
had  had  more  action  at  an  earlier  time." 
That  would  just  as  well  flt  the  whole  infla- 
tion mess,  with  the  obvious  question  to- 
day: Where  will  we  be  in  another  six  years 
If  we  don't  act  now? 

The  firr.t  move  Is  the  President's,  and  the 
next  belongs  to  Congress,  but  the  people 
have  a  crucial  role  to  play.  They  can  honor 
the  President's  fortitude  if  and  as  it  em- 
erges, and  they  can  stiffen  the  backbone  of 
the  nation's  lawmakers  by  making  clear  that 
they  are  Indeed  ready  to  share  a  necessary 
burden.0 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  coali- 
tion of  misinformed  consumer  activists, 
union  members,  and  other  groups  have 
set  April  17  as  "Big  Business  Day"  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  support  for 
legislation  called  the  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
architect  and  chief  proponent  of  the  leg- 
islation is  Ralph  Nader. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  challengers 
to  Mr.  Nader's  proposal  is  Dr.  Robert 
Hessoi,  author  of  "In  Defense  of  the 
Corporation."  In  an  essay  excerpted  from 
his  book.  Dr.  Hessen  makes  an  uncom- 
promising defense  of  the  right  of  cor- 
porations to  exist  and  to  function  freely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Hessen's  . 
essay,  "Are  Shareholders  Being  Victim- 
'zed."  which  appeared  in  the  April  1980 
issue  of  Nation's  Business  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 
AxK  Srareholdbis  BEiifo  VxcmozxD? 
(By  Robert  Hessen) 

Nader  maintains  that  shareholders  are  in- 
active because  they  have  been  denied  access 
to  lnf<»rmation  about  corporate  activities. 
But  there  Is  another  explanation  for  their 
Inactivity;  It  is  a  deliberate  decision  for  most 
shareholders.  They  are  attracted  to  corporate 
shares  precisely  because  they  will  not  be  re- 
qiiired  to  participate  in  managerial  decision 
making.  What  they  seek  Is  a  sideline  Invest- 
ment, an  opportunity  to  entrust  some  of 
their  savings  to  managerial  specialists  in  re- 
turn for  a  share  of  the  resulting  proflta. 

Critics  frequently  denounce  the  separation 
of  ownership  and  control  In  giant  corpora- 
tions; yet  It  merely  represents  a  widening 
specialization  of  function  or  division  of  labor. 
There  Is  no  reas<»i  why  a  shareholder  must 
personally  manage  his  own  money.  If  he 
wants  to  supply  both  capital  and  managerial 
services,  he  can  become  a  sole  proprietor  or 
a  general  partner.  But  why  should  anyone 
else  protest  If  he  decides  to  rely  on  the 
managerial  expertise  of  others?  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  a  person  does  when  he  deposits 
money  In  a  bank,  becomes  a  limited  partner, 
buys  shares  in  a  mutal  fund,  or  purchases 
corporate  bonds. 

Just  as  most  Investors  do  not  seek  to  exer- 
cise managerial  authority,  so  too,  when  a 
business  goes  public,  the  founding  officers 
and  their  successors  do  not  intend  to  relin- 
quish their  decision-making  powers.  For  ex- 
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ample,  when  Walt  Disney,  Edwin  Land,  and 
Thomas  J.  Watson  sold  stock  in  their  com- 
panies to  outsiders,  they  were  seeking  capi- 
tal, not  advice  on  how  to  produce  cartoons, 
cameras,  and  computers.  New  Investors  were 
never  led  to  believe  that  they  were  acquiring 
managerial  powers  equivalent  to  those  of 
general  partners.  If  the  relationship  between 
shareholders  and  corporate  officers  Is  mu- 
tually acceptable,  if  millions  of  people  will- 
ingly Invest  in  corporations  which  they  will 
not  personally  manage,  then  critics  have  no 
right  to  Interfere. 

To  denounce  the  largest  corporations  be- 
cause shareholders  do  not  directly  control 
their  policies  or  select  the  officers — ^to  say 
that  they  should,  that  they  must  because 
they  are  the  owners — Ignores  the  fact  that 
owners  do  not  exercise  any  control  In  some 
other  leading  forms  of  business  organiza- 
tion. Limited  partners,  for  example,  are  own- 
ers; yet  they  have  no  voice  or  vote  in  setting 
business  policy.  Similarly,  those  who  piir- 
chase  <^rtlflcates  in  business  trusts  exercise 
no  control.  Like  shareholders,  trust  benefl- 
claries  obtain  freely  transferable  shares  with 
limited  liability,  but  unlike  shareholders, 
they  acquire  no  voting  righto.  Investment 
without  control  is  not  an  evil  if  the  invest- 
ors freely  consent  to  that  arrangement. 

In  fact,  officers  and  Investors  are  allies,  not 
adversaries.  Those  who  possess  savings  are 
able  to  supply  capital  to  a  business  enter- 
prise without  having  to  acquire  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  needed  for  managing  a 
business.  And  the  officers.  In  turn,  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  run  businesses  whose  capital 
requirements  exceed  their  personal  asaeto. 
Their  contributions  to  the  enterprise  are 
knowledge  and  ability — knowledge  in  the 
specialized  fields  of  production,  marketing 
and  finance,  and  ability  In  building  and  sus- 
taining a  business.  In  directing  Its  growth, 
and  in  leading  ita  response  to  unforeseen 
problems  and  challenges.  Because  of  their 
expertise,  the  officers  properly  are  left  free 
to  act  without  obtaining  authorization  from 
the  investors.  If  this  inactive  role  Is  unac- 
ceptable to  any  investor — whether  limited 
partner  or  corporate  shareholder — he  is  free 
to  withhold  or  withdraw  his  funds. 

Nader,  however,  assumes  that  shareholders 
are  eager  and  qualified  to  participate  In  pol- 
icymaking. He  does  not  consider  the  likeli- 
hood that  many  shareholders  are  dellberataly 
Inactive  and  uninvolved  because  It  takes  too 
much  time  to  study  the  Information  already 
avaUable  to  them.  A  small-scale  Investor  may 
have  more  personal  and  urgent  intareste  to 
pursue  other  than  studying  the  financial  and 
statistical  data  sent  by  each  of  the  flve  or 
fifteen  corporations  whose  shares  he  happens 
to  own.  Time  and  energy  are  scarce  resources 
for  each  individual,  and  quite  rationally,  a 
person  concentrates  his  prime  attention  on 
those  areas  of  life  where  the  effects  of  a  poor 
decision  are  most  intensely  experienced. 
Thus,  the  more  widely  diversified  a  person's 
investment  portfolio,  the  less  incentive  he 
has  to  closely  monitor  each  situation. 

Nonetheless,  In  the  name  of  shareholder 
protection,  Nader  calls  for  a  systam  of  pleb- 
iscites by  mall  on  all  fundamental  transac- 
tions. He  proposes  this  expensive  and  po- 
tentially paralyzing  new  procedure  without 
acknowledging  that  a  less  complicated  and 
less  costly  system  already  exists.  The  stock 
market  functions  as  a  daily  plebiscite,  enabl- 
ing Investors  to  register  their  Individual  re- 
actions without  needing  to  be  members  of  a 
majority  voting  coalition. 

The  primary  safeguard  for  shareholders 
of  giant  corporations  is  their  ability  to  sell 
their  shares  instantly.  Professor  Henry  Q. 
Manne  has  shown  that  if  corporate  officers 
pursue  policies  which  offend  or  disappoint  a 
substantial  number  of  shareholders,  they  un- 
dermine their  own  position.  A  massive  exodtis 


or  sell-off  by  dlsgnmtled  shareholders  de- 
presses the  price  of  the  stock  and  thus  makes 
it  attractive  for  corporate  raiders  to  attempt 
a  takeover.  And  Professor  Burton  O.  Malklel 
has  conciirred:  "A  company  that  has  been 
run  by  a  management  group  whose  major 
objective  is  not  the  well-being  of  the  share- 
holders will  become  a  prime  target  for  a  take- 
over bid.  The  ever  present  threat  of  such  a 
bid  is  likely  to  provide  a  powerful  incentive 
for  management  to  make  the  maximization 
of  the  shareholder's  wealth  a  prlnuuy  goal  of 
the  firm." 

But  Isnt  it  true,  as  Nader  claims,  that 
giant  corporations  deliberately  withhold  div- 
idends from  their  shareholders?  Nader's  ex- 
planation is  that  the  officers  prefer  retained 
earnings:  "Corporate  executives  are  fre- 
quently owners  of  substantial  blocks  of 
stock  and  would,  for  personal  reasons,  pre- 
fer maximum  increases  In  share  price,  sub- 
ject to  capital  gains  taxes,  to  [i.e.,  instead 
of  I  the  ordinary  tax  treatment  of  dividend 
income.  The  interest  of  many  stockholders 
is  exactly  the  opposite.  They  average  more 
modest  income  and  would  prefer  cash  In 
hand  now  to  the  possibility  of  a  price  In- 
crease later."  This  comparison  tries  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  typical  shareholder 
is  relatively  poor,  perhaps  the  proverbial 
widow  or  orphan  from  whose  mouth  the 
greedy  officers  and  subservient  directors  seize 
the  dividend  crumbs. 

Once  he  has  Invoked  the  plight  of  the 
shareholders  as  a  means  of  condemning  the 
officers,  Nader  has  no  further  sjrmpathy  for 
them.  He  accuses  shareholders  of  being  prof- 
iteers, growing  ever  richer  at  the  expense  of 
consumers.  He  claims  that  the  largest' cor- 
porations possess  monopolistic  or  oligopolis- 
tic power  which  they  use  to  overcharge  con- 
simiers — and  the  shareholders  are  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries:  "Oligopoly  overcharges 
shift  income  from  the  average  consumer  to 
the  wealthy  shareholder,  contributing  to 
(greater]  Income  Inequality."  The  sharehold- 
ers undergo  an  instantaneous  transforma- 
tion; when  Nader  wants  to  damn  corporate 
officers  for  withholding  dividends,  the  share- 
holders are  relatively  poor  and  needy,  but 
when  he  wants  to  damn  shareholders,  they 
are  portrayed  as  wealthy  parasites. 

Similarly,  Nader  switches  back  and  forth 
on  the  question  whether  ownership  of  cor- 
porate shares  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
centrated or  increasingly  dispersed.  Nader's 
answer  Is  both.  First,  he  notes  with  alarm 
the  Increasing  dispersion:  "In  the  largest 
corporations,  thousands,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  individuals  owned 
shares  with  the  result  that  in  most  of  these 
firms  no  single  Individual  held  an  important 
proportion  of  the  total  ownership."  Later 
he  reporta  Increasing  concentration;  as  of 
1963,  "1.6  percent  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  United  States  owned  82.4  percent  of 
all  publicly  held  stock." 

But  Nader's  statistics  are  invalid.  If  1.6 
percent  owned  82.4  percent  of  the  shares, 
then  how  can  he  also  claim  that  "approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  stock  in  the  1,800 
companies  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  held  by  mutual  funds,  life  in- 
surance or  property  and  casualty  Insurance 
companies,  private  pension  funds  (usually 
administered  through  commercial  bank  trust 
departments) ,  state  and  local  pension  funds, 
foundations,  university  endowment  funds  or 
other  institutional  investors"?  The  total  ex- 
ceeds 100  percent.  The  problem  arises  be- 
cause he  classlfles  Institutional  Investors  as 
individual  adults  In  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
demn the  allegedly  Increasing  concentration 
of  share  ownership.  Because  of  double-count- 
ing, his  statemento  about  Individual  and  In- 
stitutional holdings  are  meaningless. 

Tet  it  still  might  be  true  that  the  share- 
holders, whether  wealthy  or  poor,  are  being 


denied  dividends.  If  that  were  true,  on* 
might  expect  to  see  a  steady  decline  in  divi- 
dends paid  out.  What  actually  does  happen? 
In  a  study  of  corporate  dividend  policy,  pro- 
fessor Keith  V.  Smith  writes:  "The  board  of 
directors  .  .  .  attempta  to  construct  over 
time  an  increasing,  or  at  least  a  non-decreas- 
ing, record  of  cash  dividend  paymmta  .  .  . 
[and]  when  It  Is  no  longer  passible  to  avoid 
a  dividend  cut,  directors  wiU  make  a  single 
cut  large  enough  so  that  subsequent  cuta 
are  avoided." 

When  Nader  implies  that  shareholders  are 
helpless,  that  they  must  be  grateful  for  what- 
ever meager  dividends  the  directors  may 
declare,  he  overlooks  a  crucial  fact — investors 
can  study  the  dividend  record  of  different 
corporations  before  they  decide  to  buy  shares. 
Among  the  1300  corporations  whose  shares 
are  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
or  the  1,100  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
investors  can  easily  discover  which  companies 
stress  high  dividends.  This  Information  Is 
readily  avaUable  in  libraries  and  stock 
brokerage  offices. 

Moreover,  the  alternative  to  high  divi- 
dends— ^retained  earnings — Is  hardly  a  ca- 
lamity. Retained  earnings  Increase  the  value 
of  the  stock,  and  shareholders  thereby  bene- 
fit. Either  a  company  Invests  Ite  earnings  at 
a  profit,  which  raises  the  net  asset  value  of 
each  share  and  thus  drives  up  the  stock 
price,  or  It  keeps  the  earnings  in  an  Idle 
cash  hoard,  thus  attracting  corporate  raid- 
ers who  bid  up  the  price  of  the  stock  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  control  of  the  company.  Either 
way,  shareholders  stand  to  gain. 

Millions  of  people  have  a  financial  stake 
in  the  prosperity  of  America's  largest  cor- 
porations, either  directly  through  purchase 
of  shares  or  indirectly  through  pension 
funds,  insurance  companies,  and  other  finan- 
cial Intermediaries.  Nader  claims  to  be  speak- 
ing In  the  name  of  these  mlUlons,  but  be 
offers  no  evidence  that  they  want  or  need 
the  plebiscites  or  other  reforms  which  be  Is 
demanding  on  their  behalf. 

A  proper  defense  of  corporations  must 
stress  that  they  are  created  and  sustained  by 
freedom  of  association  and  contract,  that 
the  source  of  freedom  is  not  governmental 
permission  but  individual  righto,  and  that 
these  righto  are  not  suddenly  forfeited 
wfien  a  business  grows  beyond  some  arbi- 
trarily defined  size,  either  in  terms  of  aaseta, 
sales,  and  profito  or  the  number  of  Investors, 
employees,  and  customers. 

The  owners  and  officers  of  corporations 
constitute  a  minority  of  citizens  in  Amer- 
ica today,  but  no  other  minority  (economic, 
racial,  reUglous,  or  intellectual)  Is  contin- 
ually forced  to  justify  ito  right  to  exist  In 
terms  of  service  to  society  or  the  state.  Any 
encroachment  upon  the  righto  of  these  in- 
dividuals establishes  a  precedent  for  in- 
roads upon  the  righto  of  other  individuals, 
other  minority,  and  other  voluntary  associa- 
tions. 

That  is  why  everyone — not  merely  busi- 
ness executives  and  investors — has  a  crucial 
stake  In  defending  the  corporatlon.c 


ALLIED  SUPPORT  IN  OBTAINING 
THE  RELEASE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
HOSTAGES 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  initiative  of  the 
Carter  administration  to  elicit  greater 
cooperation  from  our  allies  to  gain  the 
swift  release  of  the  American  diplomats 
held  hostage  in  Iran.  I  believe  that  It 
was  quite  appropriate  for  the  President 
to  request  that  our  allies  in  Eunqw  and 
Japan  take  concrete  steps  to  impress 
upon  the  Iranian  authorities  the  fact 
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nations  of  the  free  world  fail  to 
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-— .  Mr.  President,  today  I 

to  offer  to  my  coUeagues 

three  articles  on  our  geo- 

jCline,    all    of    which    were 

Or.  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  as- 
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essay 


"Alienation    and    U.S. 

Dr.  Roberts  discusses 

of  mind  of   the  American 

elite  and  sundry  polltl- 

Dr.  Roberts  points  out 


that  the  c(Hitinuous  questioning  of  our 
own  motives  and  unhesitating  trust  of 
the  Soviets'  intentions  is  deeply  rooted 
in  our  intellectual  tradition,  whereby 
the  combination  of  the  Christian  moral 
impulse  and  the  scientific  tradition  of 
skepticism  has  resulted  in  an  ethic 
which  can  only  be  expressed  in  denun- 
ciatory form.  This  conflict,  he  suggests, 
may  well  only  resolve  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  our  civilization. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
published  in  pamphlet  by  the  Ethics 
and  Public  Policy  Center  of  George- 
town University. 

The  article  follows : 

AUSMATION    AKD    D.S.    FOREIGM    POUCT 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

I 
The  complaints  we  hear  today  about  the 
absence  of  morality  In  American  foreign 
policy  may  be  deceptive.  A  case  can  be  made 
that  there  is  already  more  morality  In 
American  foreign  policy  than  we  can  sur- 
vive. This  case  has  never  been  presented, 
and  I  want  to  present  It  for  consideration. 
There  Is  an  Inconsistency  In  the  modern 
frame  of  mind  that  almost  precludes  posi- 
tive Interpretations  of  Western  experience. 
A  result  Is  that  the  considerable  demands 
for  progress  are  expressed  in  terms  of  ac- 
cusations against  ourselves.  In  short,  our 
morality  Is  Inverted  into  a  form  of  self- 
condemnatlon.  Btlchael  Polanyl  has  written 
about  how  the  modem  frame  of  mind  has 
been  shaped  by  an  Inconsistency  in  the  In- 
tellectual foundations  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, an  Inconsistency  that  may  work  itself 
out  in  the  destruction  of  our  civilization. i 
The  Inconsistency  stems  from  the  secular- 
ization of  Christian  moral  fervor,  which 
produced  demands  for  the  moral  perfection 
of  society,  and  from  the  impact  of  modern 
science  on  our  concept  of  knowledge,  which 
produced  a  critical  philosophical  positivism 
that  Is  sceptical  of  the  reality  of  moral 
motives. 

The  result  of  the  former  U  a  social  and 
political  dynamism  that  Is  comnUtted  to 
the  moral  perfection  of  human  society.  But 
the  result  of  the  latter  Is  a  sceptical  so- 
phistication that  tends  to  see  morality  in 
terms  of  high  sounding  rationales  for  lowly 
but  truer  motives.  Wo  are  all  used  to  moral 
motives  being  unmasked  as  rationalizations 
for  class  and  individual  interests  or  ex- 
plained as  expressions  of  social,  economic, 
psychological  or  political  needs. 

The  unmasking  does  not  prevent  moral 
expression  or  demands  for  progress,  but  does 
make  It  easier  for  moral  expression  to  take 
a  denunciatory  rather  than  an  afflrmatory 
form.  A  morally  afflrmatory  statement,  espe- 
cially if  It  la  in  defense  of  existing  society 
or  Its  achievements,  arouses  the  suspicion 
of  dishonesty  and  Is  subject  to  being  tm- 
masked.  It  encoxmters  objections  both  from 
the  advocates  of  social  change,  who  see  It 
as  a  defense  of  the  status  quo.  and  from 
sceptics  who  look  for  the  real  motive  that 
Is  operating  behind  the  moral  guise. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  morally  denunciatory 
statement,  especially  if  it  is  an  accusation 
against  existing  society,  is  seen  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Indignation  of  the  morally  honest 
reformer.  In  this  way  moral  motives  can  be 
asserted  backhandedly  In  praise  of  social  dis- 
senters easier  than  they  can  be  asserted 
straightforwardly  in  praise  of  society's 
achievements.  Scepticism  and  moral  indigna- 
tion are  complementary  in  the  critique  of 
society.  Together  they  support  the  social  and 
political  dynamism  that  Is  committed  to 
achieving   progress   by   remaking   society. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  combination  of  scepticism  with 
moral  denunciation  has  led  to  many  re- 
forms that  have  himuinlzed  Western  society 
and  also  to  outbreaks  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, because  the  way  they  combine 
against  existing  society  preempts  Its  moral 
defense  while  at  the  same  time  focusing 
moral  indignation  against  It.  In  the  Intel- 
lectual world  this  has  made  It  dlfflcxilt  for 
affirmative  accounts  of  Western  experience, 
whether  In  the  Interpretation  of  Western 
history,  or  In  the  explanation  of  social  and 
political  reform,  or  In  the  defense  of  an  an- 
ti-communist foreign  policy.  Any  scholar, 
intellectual,  or  student  who  attempts  to  es- 
stabllsh  that  good  will  has  been  an  effective 
force  In  Western  civilization  rvms  a  risk  of 
being  dismissed  as  naive  and  unscientific 
or  even  as  intellectually  dishonest,  because 
any  reform  attributed  to  the  efficacy  of 
good  will  can  also  be  explained  in  terms, 
for  example,  of  the  triumph  of  class  Inter- 
ests. As  would  be  expected,  affirmative  In- 
terpretations of  Western  achievements  drop 
out  of  contention,  leaving  the  field  to  cyni- 
cal accounts  that  further  vmdermine  the 
moral  confidence  of  the  West  In  its  past  ex- 
perience and  future  direction. 

The  untenabllity  of  affirmation  has  ren- 
dered ineffective,  and  even  Impossible,  any 
moral  defense  of  the  West.  Affirmations  of 
Western  achievements  or  Institutions  are 
likely  to  provoke  stiff  and  strident  protests 
against  Jingoistic  Justifications  of  Imperial- 
ism and  neo-colonlallsm  and,  at  best,  to  be 
chlded  for  complacency.  This  poses  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  the  continued  existence  of 
Western  civilization,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
serious.  The  inconsistency  in  the  modem 
frame  of  mind  presents  an  even  more  seri- 
ous problem.  The  restraint  scepticism 
places  on  moral  expression  means  that 
moral  feelings,  which  have  been  secularized 
and  given  social  purpose,  have  no  legiti- 
mate positive  form  of  expression.  Since 
nxoral  affirmations  receive  a  sceptical  re- 
sponse, moral  expression  has  a  safe  outlet 
only  In  accusations  of  Immorality  against 
existing  society. 

This  means,  unfortunately,  that  a  society 
in  which  this  frame  of  mind  is  prevalent 
will  express  its  desire  for  progress  mainly 
in  an  attack  on  Itself,  and  it  will  rely  on 
self-criticism  as  its  ineans  for  achieving  prog- 
ress. At  the  same  time,  however,  attacks  on 
alternative  Institutions  will  tend  to  be  dis- 
missed as  defenses  of  the  status  quo,  and 
scepticism  about  the  policies  and  motives 
of  an  opposing  society  will  be  given  short 
shrift  as  an  expression  of  Jingoism.  An  attack 
on  an  opposing  society's  practices  and  mo- 
tives Implies  a  defense  of  one's  own — and 
that  is  taken  as  indifference  to  existing  evils. 
Among  many  intellectuals  such  an  attack 
will  be  more  effective  In  eliciting  resentment 
rather  than  support,  becaxise  it  focuses  at- 
tention away  from  the  domestic  Imperfec- 
tions which  are  seen  as  the  real  barrier  to 
progress. 

The  further  a  society  Is  outside  the  West- 
ern framework,  the  less  it  will  provoke  the 
West's  moral  Indignation.  The  "double- 
standard,"  to  which  (primarily)  conserva- 
tives have  objected,  is  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  modern  frame  of  mind.  It  Is  only  to  be 
expected  that  within  this  frame  of  mind 
denunciatory  rhetoric  will  rise  to  new  heights 
over  the  execution  of  6  terrorists  in  Spain  but 
not  over  the  execution  of  tens  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ordinary  people  by  communists 
in  Cambodia. 

We  are  all  by  now  familiar  with  the  modem 
alienated  intellectual  whose  alienation 
amounts  to  a  moral  hatred  of  existing  society. 
He  has  a  passion  for  moral  improvement  of 
his  society,  but  he  has  worked  out  the  doc- 
trine of  doubt  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Since 
he  cannot  find  moral  motives  safe  from  the 
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suspicion  of  mere  conformity,  self-interest, 
or  hyprocrlsy,  he  can  find  no  safe  grounds  for 
moral  affirmation.  His  moral  passions,  being 
thus  denied  legitimate  expression,  are  satis- 
fled  by  turning  his  scepticism  against  bis  own 
society.  He  denounces  its  Institutions  and 
policies  as  masks  for  the  material  profit  of 
vested  Interests.  Michael  Polanyl  has  shown 
that  this  inconsistent  combination  of  moral 
scepticism  with  moral  Indignation  Is  held  to- 
gether by  their  Joint  attack  on  society.^ 

Of  course,  everyone  Is  not  equally  affected 
by  this  frame  of  mind  to  the  extent  that  an 
alienated  Intellectual  is,  and  all  critics  of 
society  are  not  alienated  intellectuals.  Never- 
theless, Its  impact  Is  pervasive.  Today  we 
grow  up  In  this  frame  of  mind  In  the  way  we 
grow  up  In  our  language.  But  whereas  the 
structure  of  our  language  has  been  exten- 
sively studied,  the  structure  of  our  frame  of 
mind  has  not.  That  somet&lng  is  amiss  has 
not  escaped  notice,'  but  the  usual  appella- 
tions of  "double-standards,"  "death-wish," 
"gullt,"'etc.,  are  too  feeble  to  give  us  a  handle 
on  otu'  dilemma. 

Take  a  typical  American  liberal  intellec- 
tual. His  commitment  to  his  society  is  usu- 
ally condltlonsLl  upon  institutional  and  policy 
changes.  Therefore,  his  allegiance  at  any 
point  in  time  is  weak,  because  to  satisfy  his 
desire  for  moral  honesty  he  must  forever 
remain  an  opponent  of  existing  society.  His 
program  will  not  emphasize  building  on  the 
past  achievements  and  successes  of  the  soci- 
ety, but  correcting  past  failures  and  righting 
past  wrongs.  He  will  not  see  his  country's 
gifts  of  foreign  aid  as  attesting  to  Its  moral 
sense,  but  the  insufficient  amount  will  be 
evidence  of  an  Immoral  foreign  policy.  He 
will  Jttstify  foreign  nationalization  of  his 
fellow  citizens'  property  as  a  necessary 
remedy  for  neo-colonlal  exploitation.  He  will 
not  see  lack  of  progress  In  arms  limitations 
as  a  reflection  on  the  opponent's  Intentions 
but,  instead,  on  his  own  country's  lack  of 
good  faith. 

He  will  not  see  a  strong  defense  poetiue  as 
a  Justifiable  response  to  an  external  threat, 
but  as  "provocative"  and  the  cause  of  an 
arms  race.  On  the  domestic  scene  he  will 
champlcm  the  failures  as  victims  of  society. 
And  he  will  explain  the  successful  in  terms  of 
ill-gotten  gains.  He  will  not  even  be  a  Marx- 
ist, but  Just  an  ordinary  member  of  a  verbal- 
ist institution. 

The  fusion  of  moral  scepticism  with  the 
demand  for  moral  perfection  means  that  the 
West's  morality  becomes  Immanent  In  at- 
tacks on  itself.  Readers  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times,  and  university 
students,  are  all  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
moral  scepticism  to  unmask  the  alleged  im- 
morality of  existing  society.  To  note  this  Is 
not  to  attack  the  press  and  the  universities, 
but  to  observe  that  this  frame  of  mind  Is  so 
endemic  that  the  challenge  It  presents  to 
foreign  and  defense  policies  necessary  to  the 
survival  of  the  West  and  to  protect  its 
Interests  must  be  realized. 

The  West  has  relied  for  so  long  on  a  self- 
critical  posture  as  Its  means  of  acble>vlng 
Imorovements  that  it  naturally  and  unthink- 
ingly adopts  this  stance  In  Its  relations  with 
external  enemies.  I  want  now  to  examine 
recent  articles  by  three  distinguished  and 
respected  men — Oeorge  Kennan,  Oeorge  Ball, 
and  Congressman  les  Asnln — In  order  to  show 
the  problem  posed  by  the  modem  frame  of 
mind  to  the  maintenance  of  a  vigilant  foreign 
policy  and  defense  posture.*  That  these  re- 
sponsible men  are  far  from  the  purest  exam- 
Dies  of  this  frame  of  mind  merely  establishes 
Its  pervasiveness.  At  the  outset  I  want  to 
turn  aside  comments  that  their  articles  were 
written  for  onmoses  of  self-Justification,  ac- 
quiring vlslbUlty  in  quest  of  high  govern- 
ment office,  etc.,  by  observing  that  to  be 
effective  in  these  ways,  the  articles  must 
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relate  to  widespread  views  and  be  acceptable 
as  Intelligent  foreign  policy  and  defense 
conunent. 

n 

In  an  article  about  US/USSR  f<»elgn  re- 
lations, Oeorge  F.  Kennan  attributes  the 
post- World  War  n  bad  relations  between  the 
two  powers  to  American  mls-perceptlons  and 
over-reactions.-  The  mls-perceptlons'  and 
over- reactions  had  their  origin  in  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  associates  mis- 
leading and  manipulating  American  public 
opinion  about  the  USSR.  As  Kennan  puts  it. 
"The  unreal  dream  of  an  intimate  and  happy 
postwar  collaboration  with  Russia"  whlc^ 
was  peddled  during  the  war  to  large 
portions  of  the  American  public,  who  "were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  without  Its  suc- 
cessful realization  there  could  be  no  peace- 
ful and  happy  future  at  all,"  •  led  to  disillu- 
sionment and  anxiety.  The  result  was  an 
over-reaction  that  was  further  Intensified 
by  the  tendency  of  military  planners  to 
create  an  adversary  : 

"In  the  case  at  hand,  the  Russians,  being 
the  strongest  and  the  most  rhetorically 
hostile,  were  the  obvious  candidates.  The  ad- 
versary must  then  be  credited  with  the 
evllest  of  Intentions.  ...  In  this  way  not  only 
is  there  created,  for  planning  purposes,  the 
image  of  the  totally  inhuman  and  totaUy 
malevolent  adversary,  but  this  image  is  re- 
conjured  dally,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  until  It  takes  on 
every  feature  of  flesh  and  blood  and  becomes 
the  daily  companion  of  those  who  cultivate 
It.  so  that  any  attempt  on  anyone's  part  to 
deny  its  reality  appears  as  an  act  of  treason 
or  frivolity.  Thus  the  planner's  dummy  of 
the  Soviet  political  personality  took  the  place 
of  the  real  thing  as  the  image  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  American  policy,  and  of  Ameri- 
can military  effort,  came  to  be  based."  (p. 
682) 

The  postwar  disillusionment,  then,  fell  In 
"most  fatefuUy,  with  the  emergence  of  a  new 
pattern  of  fears  and  misunderstandings — 
this  time  of  a  military  nature."  Kennan  says 
we  should  not  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
absence  of  Soviet  demobilization  after  World 
War  n.  It  was  Just  a  continuation  of  tradi- 
tional Russian  custom  "to  maintain  in  being, 
even  In  time  of  peace,  ground  forces  larger 
than  anyone  else  could  see  the  necessity  for." 
(p.  680)  But  since  Western  military  planners 
are  "trained  to  give  greater  weight  to  capa- 
bilities than  to  Intentions"  and  Western 
strategists  are  Inclined  "to  a  chronic  over- 
rating of  the  adversary's  capabilities,"  the 
"result,  of  course,  was  Increased  anxiety," 
which  led  to  more  American  mis-perception 
and  overreactlon.  (p.  681) 

The  development  by  the  Russians  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  capability,  which  further  mili- 
tarized "American  thinking  about  the  prob- 
lem of  relations  with  Russia,"  vras  also  our 
fault.  Stalin  sanctioned  the  development  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  capability  because  "others 
were  doing  so,"'  but  "he  probably  would 
have  been  quite  h^py  to  see  It  removed 
entirely  from  national  arsenals.  Including 
his  own.  If  this  could  be  done  without  the 
acceptance  of  awkward  forms  of  Interna- 
tional inspection."  (p.  681)  Stalin,  who  "was 
entirely  rational  In  his  external  policies," 
never  allocated  to  nuclear  weapons  "any- 
thing resembling  a  primary  role  In  political- 
strategic  concepts."  (p.  681)  The  reason 
Soviet  doctrine  today  emphasizes  the  pri- 
macy of  surprise  nuclear  attack  Is  because 
Stalin's  "succefsors  were  eventually  forced 
into  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  weap- 
on" by  "Western  powers,  committed  from 
the  start  to  the  first  use  of  the  weapon  in 
any  major  encounter,  whether  or  not  It  vras 
used  against  them."  (p.  681)  The  West 
couldn't  ^ee  that  It  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
problem,  becaiise  "once  again,  the  Interest 
In  capabilities  triumphed  over  any  evidence 
concerning  Intentions."  (p.  681) 


"Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  list  of  tboM 
forces  which.  In  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
II,  Impelled  large  portions  of  Influential 
American  opinion  about  Russia  Into  a  new. 
highly  militaristic,  and  only  partly  realistic 
mold."  (p.  683)  I  will  not  go  throu^  the  rest 
of  Kennan's  list,  which  consist*  of  various 
mlsreadlngs  of  events  "by  the  official  Wash- 
ington establishment"  as  a  result  of  their 
"exaggerated  image  of  the  menacing  Krem- 
lin, thirsting  and  plotting  for  world  damna- 
tion" and  the  tendency  of  American  poU- 
tlclanc  to  show  "bristling  vigilance  In  the 
face  of  a  supposed  external  danger."  (p.  683) 
The  message  of  It  all  Is  that  the  U.S.  la  re- 
qionslble  for  the  cold  war  for  taking  seriously 
declared  Soviet  Intentions:  "It  was  out  of 
such  ingredients  that  there  emerged.  In  the 
late  l»40's  and  early  I960's,  those  aUltudes 
In  American  opinion  that  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  term  'cold  war.'  "  (p.  683) 

Having  mistaken  hostUe  rhetoric  and  mlll- 
'.ary  capability  for  hostile  Intentions,  and 
having  allowed  Soviet  behavior  "to  feed  and 
sustain"  our  "distorted  Image  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia," Kennan  believes  we  proceeded  to  pro- 
voke the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  by  tmder- 
'waklng  the  Marshall  Plan,  preparations  for  a 
West  German  government  and  making  the 
first  moves  toward  establishing  NATO.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennan.  we  then  provoked  the 
Soviets  Into  starting  the  Korean  War  by  ee- 
'..ibUshlng  a  permanent  military  presence  in 
Japan.  We  then  misread  the  significance  of 
Stalin's  death  and  proceeded  to  bring  down 
Khrushchev,  who  "was  Intensely  human"  In 
spite  of  "his  occassional  brutalities,"  by  try- 
ing to  achieve  superiority  in  preparation  for 
an  inevitable  future  mlUtary  encoxuiter  "for 
which  there  was  no  logical  reason  at  all,"  and 
by  letting  "the  Interests  of  the  gathering  of 
military  intelligence  ...  be  given  precedence 
over  the  posslbUitles  for  diplomatic  com- 
munication." (p.  685)  The  result  was  the 
U-3  plane  incident,  which  shattered  Khrush- 
chev's "ascendancy  over  the  Soviet  military 
establishment"  and  may  have  forced  him 
into  putting  missiles  In  Cuba  "as  a  laat 
desperate  gamble  on  his  part  with  a  view  to 
restoring  his  waning,  authority."  (p.  686) 

Kennan  believes  we  are  also  guilty  of  let- 
ting the  Soviet  response  to  the  1966  Hun- 
garian and  1968  Czechoelovaklan  revolutions 
get  m  the  way  of  better  US/USSR  relations. 
Once  again  we  failed  to  understand.  This 
time  a  great  many  Americans  displayed  an 
apparent  inability  "to  understand  that  the 
Soviet  hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe,  estab- 
lished by  force  of  arms  in  the  final  phases 
of  the  war  and  tacitly  accepted  by  this  coun- 
try, was  a  seriously  intended  arrangement 
ihat  the  Soviet  leadership  proposed  to  main- 
tain, if  necesssiry,  by  the  same  means  with 
which  they  had  acquired  it."  (p.  686) 

In  Kennan's  view  we  are  likewise  respon- 
sible for  the  demise  of  detente.  Soviet  culpa- 
bUlty  for  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war  and  for 
Angola  played  no  part,  but  It  allowed  "some 
people  on  the  American  side"  to  use  the  im- 
pression that  the  Soviets  had  violated  at 
least  the  ^)lrlt  of  earlier  understandings  "to 
Justify  the  very  clear  changes  that  did  oc- 
cur in  American  policy."  (p.  687)  Kennan 
places  the  question  of  any  Soviet  rtapoa- 
slblllty  for  the  demise  of  detente  as  outalde 
"the  limits  of  this  examination,"  and.  In- 
deed, the  question  is  irrelevant  to  Kennan's 
frame  of  mind,  because  detente  was  doomed 
by  the  Americans  regardless  of  any  Soviet 
responslbUity :  "The  pleasures  against  dt- 
tente  had  never  been  absent  in  Washing- 
ton." (p.  687) 

Once  again  an  American  President  over- 
dramatised  US/USSR  relations  and  bred 
false  hopes,  which  led  to  disUluslonment. 
This  played  Into  the  hands  of  the  Pentagon, 
which  refused  both  any  further  SALT  con- 
cessions and  the  unilateral  suspension  of 
weapons  program  development.  We  failed  to 
understand  that  the  Buss^as'  "rhatorleal 
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stance   of  principled   rerolu- 
was  "designed  to  protect 
charges  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
they  were  betraying  the  cause  of 
JJlarzlsm."  (p.  687).  "The  Jackson- 
and  the  subsequent  de- 
trade  pact,  dealt  a  bitter  blow 
for   better  Soviet-American 
688) 

are    to    improve,    "American 
p  will  have  to  overcome  some 
that  have  handicapped  It  in  the 
)   We  must  overcome  our  sub- 
must  control  "the  compulsion 
n^lltary-lndustrlal     complex."    We 
unilateral    restraint    In    the 
We  must  see  Soviet  power  as 
afccouterment  of  a  great  power  and 
nllltary  capability  consciously  ac- 
I  Teat  cost  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
must  understand  that  the  Soviet 
up  reflects  the  Russian  character 
Co^nmimlst  Intentions.  And  "Amerl- 
wiU  have  to  learn  to  resist 
exploit,  as  a  target  for  rhetorical 
of  belligerent  vigilance,  the 
rormldable  external  rival  In  world 
698)  Time  Is  running  out.  Ken- 
,  and  that  is  o\ir  fault  too. 
is  sufflciently  familiar  that  the 
I  have  not  overdrawn  the  pic- 
not  summarized  Kennan's  ar- 
to  rebut   it.   My  concern  is 
but  with  the  structure  of 
mind  and  the  challenge  It  pre- 
A^erlcan  foreign  policy.  Kennan's 
not  convey  the  strident  tone  of 
of  American  foreign  pol- 
accounts  do.  Nevertheless, 
Is  turned  only  against  his  own 
expresses  his  desire  for  a  better 
^lely   through    his    catalogue   of 
a  nortcomlngs,  and  he  relies  solely 
of  America  to  produce  a  better 
relations. 

he  dismisses  declared  So- 
wlth  a  claim  that  the  ob- 
hostlllty  asserts  "Itself  mote 
exercise  than  as  a  guide  to 
673)    If  Kennan   believes  this, 
imagine  that  he  would  criticize 
for  doing  so  much  damage  with 
rhetoric  and  ask  them  to  drop 
threatening  "Soviet  rhetoric  and 
are  made  into  an  Ameri- 
for  allowing  them  "to  feed  and 
distorted  image  of  Soviet  Rus- 
)    The  exaggerated  reaction  of 
Intentions  declared  by  the  So- 
constituted  "at  all  times  a  com- 
the  Soviet-American  relatlon- 
)  It  is  we  who  are  responsible 
negative  effect  on  international  af- 
hqstlle  Soviet  statements  and  he- 
's account  explains  away  any 
right   down   to   their 
w^lch  Is  attributed  to  the  neces- 
off  Chinese  ideological  attacks, 
I  adlraatlon   Is   reserved   for  only 
His  catalogue  of  aUeged 
fkilures  even  makes  us  responsible 
Cupan  missile  crisis. 

that  Kennan  suspends  his  scep- 
i^ard  U3  the  motives  of  the  So- 
the  limitation  of  the  critical 
the  West   to  condemnation  of 
I  oclety.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
one's  own  society  la  unoatriotic 
("j^hen  they  actually  occur) 
be  acknowledged  as  a  way  of  do- 
That  is  not,  however.  Kennan's 
thrust  of  hU  article  is  that 
at  fault  for  acknowledging  the 
an  enemy  and  preoaring  to  re- 
chailenge  this  frame  of  mind 
our  foreign  policy  is  formidable. 
'.  Ball,  in  a  stinging  criticism  of 
i^plomacy  in  the  Middle  Bast,  also 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  mo- 
Soviets  and  subjects  only  our 
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own  foreign  policy  to  condemnation.'  In 
his  criticism  he  assumes  that  the  Soviets 
desire  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  he  does  not  even  criticize  the  Soviets  for 
complicity  in  the  1&73  Arab-Israeli  war.  In- 
stead, he  gives  them  credit  for  the  cease-flre, 
which  was  "negotiated  under  pressure  from 
the  Soviet  Union."  (p.  42)  He  blames  the  ter- 
rible situation  tliat  be  sees  in  the  Middle 
East  today  on  the  U.S.  for  turning  its  "back 
on  a  serious  effort  to  solve  the  problem." 
(p.  44)  The  VS.  exploited  "Sadat's  strong  de- 
sire for  peace  merely  in  order  to  separate 
sire  for  peace  merely  in  order  to  separate 
Egypt  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world."  (p. 
44)  The  U.S.  forced  Assad  of  Syria,  who 
"would  have  preferred  an  overall  settlement 
that  would  enable  him  to  concentrate  on 
the  peaceful  development  of  his  country," 
Instead  to  "accept  Increasing  Soviet  domina- 
tion as  the  price  of  keeping  pace  with  Is- 
raeli armaments."  (p.  43) 

The  United  States  also  "exhausted  the 
Israeli  tolerance  for  further  compromise." 
(p.  46)  Even  Kissinger's  success  in  separating 
the  hostile  forces  Is  turned  into  an  Ameri- 
can failure  because  "by  rigorously  excluding 
the  Soviet  Union  from  any  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations, we  reduced  Moscow  to  a  humiliating 
position."   (pp.  42-43) 

Mr.  Ball  expresses  confidence  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  while  he  impugns  the  motives  of 
Kissinger's  diplomacy.  Instead  of  working  for 
a  final  settlement,  Kissinger  used  diplo- 
macy to  fulfill  "his  elemental  need  for  power 
and  glory."  (p.  41)  Mr.  Ball  does  not  find 
the  Soviet  role  in  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war 
hurtful  to  detente.  The  damage  to  detente 
was  done  by  Kissinger  who,  even  though  he 
"was  publicly  committed  to  detente,  saw  ad- 
vantages in  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  from 
participating  in  the  negotiations,  thus  pre- 
venting Moscow  from  gaining  a  more  solid 
foothold  in  the  area."  (p.  44)  In  other  words, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  Is  not  at- 
tacked for  allowing  Soviet  successes,  but  for 
preventing  them. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  defend  Kissinger's 
diplomacy  or  to  attack  Mr.  Ball,  but  to  call 
attention  to  how  our  frame  of  mind  under- 
mines our  own  confidence  while  protecting 
our  opponents  from  ow  criticism.  Since  we 
are  always  the  focus  of  our  criticism,  the  very 
concept  of  an  external  enemy  is  receding. 
This  poses  a  difficulty  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  defense  posture. 

The  same  self-criticism  that  diminishes 
the  Soviet  threat  finds  the  real  threat  in  our 
own  defense  budget.  Congressman  Les  Aspln. 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, warns  us  that  "we  must  leam  to  see 
the  dangers  where  they  are,  not  where  they 
are  not."  '  Aspln  thinks  that  the  main  threat 
to  peace  is  the  Pentagon's  "we  want  more" 
doctrine.  wMch  produces  an  arms  race."  In 
other  words,  the  threat  is  in  the  Pentagon, 
not  in  the  Kremlin. 

Aspin  tises  the  press  to  continually  chal- 
lenge the  Pentagon's  effort  to  disclose  the 
Soviet  military  buildup."  In  place  of  a  So- 
viet threat,  Aspin  sees  the  Pentagon's 
"stripped  down  version  of  reality."  "  His  use 
of  information  to  down  play  the  Soviet 
threat  has  caused  Oeneral  Daniel  Graham, 
former  head  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  to  call  him  a  prestidigitator.  Since 
I  believe  the  problem  is  a  frame  of  mind  and 
not  pernonalitles.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  taUng  sides  that  I  give  one  more  example 
of  that  point  of  view  which  Is  adept  at  turn- 
In?  facts  Inside  out  In  order  to  apply  a 
critical  scepticism  only  to  the  United  States. 

In  June  1976  Aspin  released  a  report  that 
in  the  past  ten  years  the  United  States  has 
built  48  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines 
and  the  Soviets  have  built  only  42.  Aspln  said 
these  figures  "are  fxirther  evidence  that  the 
'Russians  are  coming'  claims  have  been  gross- 
ly exaggerated."  This  is  the  way  Aspln  chose 
to  describe  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
switched  their  submarine  production  capa- 


bility from  attack  submarines  where  their 
advantage  over  us  is  3  to  1  to  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarines  where  their  advantage  over 
us  Is  less. 

The  structure  of  this  frame  of  mind  causes 
cynicism  to  be  suspended  In  regard  to  the 
motives  of  foreign  opponents.  By  focusing 
scepticism  only  inward.  It  undermines  the 
self-belief  and  will  of  Western  civilization 
and  disarms  it  morally, 
in 

The  Communists  do  not  share  our  dilemma. 
In  their  doctrine  the  morality  of  Marxism  Is 
Imminent  in  its  historical  inevitability. 
Marxism  does  not  rely  on  self -scepticism  as  a 
means  of  achieving  progress.  The  destruction 
cf  the  West  by  Soviet  communlan  poses  no 
moral  dilemma  to  them,  because  they  see  it 
as  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  historical 
progression.  However,  our  own  defense  poses 
a  considerable  moral  dilemma  to  us  because 
of  the  frame  of  mind  I  have  analyzed.  In  any 
realistic  assessment  of  the  strategic  balance, 
this  disadvantage  must  be  Included. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Michael  Polanyi,  Personal  Knowledge 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1968) : 
"On  the  Modem  Mind,"  Encounter,  Vol.  XVII 
(May  1965),  pp.  1-9;  and  "Beyond  Nihilism," 
in  Knowing  and  Being,  edited  by  Marjorie 
Grene,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1969. 

-  Ibid. 

'  ".  .  .  we  tend  to  blame  ourselves  for  every- 
thing that  goes  wrong  in  the  world,  and  to 
assume  that  other  nations  share  our  good  in- 
tentions, and  will  follow  our  good  example. 
We  take  pride  in  self-flagellation,  and  seize 
every  opportunity  for  excusing  or  ignoring 
the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  others."  (Eu- 
gene V.  Rostow,  "The  Safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic," Strategic  Review.  Spring  1976.  p.  14). 

*l  am  not  suggesting  that  Kennan,  Ball, 
and  Aspin  are  alienated  Intellectuals.  All 
idealists  are  not  alienated  Intellectuals,  al- 
though the  frustrations  they  encounter  tend 
to  move  them  in  that  direction.  But  the 
frame  of  mind  that  Polanyi  analyzes  is  Inde- 
pendent of  the  dispositions  of  individuals.  It 
is  a  paradigm  that,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent, we  all  live  in  mentally,  and  some  live  in 
It  emotionally  as  well. 

'  George  P.  Keenan.  "The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  1917-1976,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
July.  1976. 

•Curiously.  Kennan's  article  perpetuates 
the  same  unreal  dream  and  the  same  encour- 
agement that  he  criticizes. 

■  In  his  review  in  the  8  August  1976  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Energy  and  Conflict:  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Edward  Teller  by  Stanley  Blum- 
berg  and  Gwlnn  Owens,  Celln  Norman  states 
that  the  authors  have  "convincing  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  actually  led  the  race 
to  develop  the  hydrogen  bomb,"  testing  both 
the  first  thermonuclear  device  and  the  first 
deliverable  hydrogen  bomb  ahead  of  the  US. 
"Astonishingly,  the  Department  of  Defense 
seems  to  have  kept  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
tests  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  even  Teller  and  his  team  were  not  in- 
formed." 

"  George  W.  Ball.  "Kissinger's  Paper  Peace." 
Atlantic.  February.  1976. 

» Les  Aspln.  "How  Much  is  Enough?."  The 
Center  Magazine,  March-April.  1976. 

'»"It  seems  that  whichever  strategic  doc- 
trine happens  to  be  enxinclated  by  the  exist- 
ing Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Armed  Services 
have  always  recognized  only  one  doctrine,  the 
same  one  that  Samuel  Gompers  had  for  labor 
unions.  "We  want  more.'  "  /Wtf. 

11  Aspln 's  efforts  have  earned  him  Pravda's 
appreciative  recognition:  "L.  Aspln,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  came  out 
m  tbe  U.S.  Congress  with  a  detailed  critical 
analysis  of  the  methods  being  used  by  the 
Pentagon  and  the  CIA  in  their  desire  to  prove 
what  cannot  be  proved — that  the  military 
spending  of  the  USSR  is  greater  than  the  VS. 


military  expenditure.  He  then  published  a 
special  article  on  this  topic  in  the  weekly 
Foreign  Policy.  A  number  of  other  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress  also  criti- 
cized the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  in  this  con- 
nection." Pravda  contrasts  Aspin  with  "the 
so-called  big  press  of  the  United  States." 
which  gives  "over  the  front  pages  to  the 
slanderous  fabrications  of  the  Pentagon  and 
the  CIA."  (K.  Georgiyev,  "Who  is  Whipping 
up  the  Arms  Race?."  Pravda,  August  4,  1976) . 
12  Les  Aspln,  "Comparing  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can Defense  Efforts:  A  Fact  Sheet  From  the 
Office  of  Rep.  Les  Aspin,"  April  1976.9 


COLOR  TELEVISION  IMPORTS 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
Increasingly  aware  of -the  effect  of  un- 
restrained and  unfairly  priced  imports 
upon  our  national  economy,  upon  a 
growing  number  of  industries,  and  upon 
the  jobs  of  our  citizens.  Just  last  week, 
it  was  indicated  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  be  required  to  seek  over 
an  extra  $1  billion  in  order  to  keep  cur- 
rent the  payments  imder  the  trade  read- 
justment allowance  program  established 
to  aid  workers  who  are  laid  off  because 
imports  was  an  important  factor  in  their 
imemployment.  In  this  regard,  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  been  especially  hard 
hit. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  chance  to 
maintain  the  last  really  viable  segment 
of  the  consumer  electronics  industry  left 
in  America — color  television  manufac- 
turing. The  import  limitations  achieved 
through  orderly  marketing  agreements 
with  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea 
are  due  to  expire  this  June  30  unless 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
recommends  and  the  President  agrees 
to  an  extension  of  import  relief.  For 
my  part,  I  will  be  urging  both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  President  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  will  preserve  this  impor- 
tant Industry  and  the  jobs  of  workers 
not  only  directly  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  color  televisions  but  also  in 
supplier  Industries. 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  scheduled  to  make  its  recom- 
mendation within  a  matter  of  weeks. 
President  Carter  will  then  decide  wheth- 
er to  grant  relief,  on  which  the  jobs  of 
65,000  workers  directly  depend,  or  let 
It  expire.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be 
watching  this  cstse  very  carefully. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  a  helpful  summary  of 
the  case  as  reported  by  Richard  Wight- 
man  of  the  Falrchlld  News  Service  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Home  Furnishing  Daily, 
a  trade  newspaper.  I  ask  that  this  arti- 
cle be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

COLOB  TV  QiroTAs  Debated  at  ITC 
(By  Richard  Wlghtman) 

Washington.  —  The  management-labor 
coalition  that  successfully  prodded  for 
quota  curbs  on  color  TV  set  Imports  last 
week  demanded  a  three-year  extension  of 
tbe  protection.  Without  that  safeguard,  the 
nation  would  be  swamped  by  a  fresh  inunda- 
tion of  disrupting  Imports.  President  Carter 
was  warned. 

Resumption  of  the  long-lasting  squabble 
between  Far  East  TV  set  sunpUers  and  U.S. 
companies  occurred  at  International  Trade 
Commission  hearings.  The  agency  is  examin- 
ing the  economic  impact  of  ending  the  quota 


contrc^,  which  are  due  to  expire  automati- 
cally June  30,  and  heard  an  impassioned 
plea  for  their  extension  by  COMPACT,  as  the 
management-labor  coaUtion  calls  Itself. 

The  ITC  has  set  a  mid-May  deadline  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  White  Hotise  which, 
in  turn,  hopes  to  nUe  on  COMPACTS  peU- 
tlon  by  early  June. 

Labor's  key  witness,  Charles  PiUard,  presi- 
dent. International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  made  much  of  the  fact  that  U.S. 
Jobs  in  TV  production  have  continued  to  de- 
cline despite  OMA  protection.  Plllard  esti- 
mated about  3,700  Jobs  have  been  forfeited 
since  the  first  OMA  with  Japan  went  into  ef- 
fect, representing  a  20  per  cent  decline  in 
2Y,  years. 

It  was  left  to  Stanley  Nehmer,  Compact's 
economic  consultant,  to  pinpoint  ttie  overall 
rationale  for  OMA  extension.  Nehmer  stressed 
that: 

Effective  protection  from  the  three  OMAs 
has  lasted  barely  a  year,  an  Insufficient  time 
for  U.S.  firms  to  renew  their  lost  market  posi- 
tion. 

While  imports  of  complete  sets  are  down, 
this  masks  the  true  Import  penetration 
brought  about  by  "rapidly"  Increasing  im- 
ports of  incomplete  models. 

Far  East  suppliers  are  poised  for  a  fresh 
assault  on  the  VS.  market  with  added  capac- 
ity adding  up  to  a  "world  glut"  of  TV  set 
production.  According  to  Nehmer,  Korea  im- 
mediately could  export  an  extra  900,000  sets 
and  1.2  million  color  tubes;  Taiwan  is  ready 
for  a  1.2  million  set  annusJ  production;  Sing- 
apore is  about  to  take  off  with  Hitachi  and 
Assihi  plants;  and  even  Japan — now  a  dwin- 
dling supplier  to  the  U.S.  market — would 
target  most  of  its  production  at  the  U.S., 
in  the  absence  of  Import  restraints. 

Together  with  Mexico  and  other  exporters. 
"The  potential  would  easily  bring  import 
penetration  to  levels  well  above  the  great  im- 
port surge  of  1976.  The  consequences  for  U.S. 
Arms  ana  workers  would  be  devastating," 
Nehmer  warned. 

Thomas  Hafner,  senior  legal  cotmsel  of 
Magnavox,  warned  of  an  aUeged  loophole 
that  now  plagues  the  current  OMA's — many 
electronic  components  may  be  Imported  for 
assembly  here  Into  TV  sets  that  cannot  be 
classed  as  "incomplete  television  receivers" 
and  so  escape  quota  control.  "A  quota  should 
be  Imposed  on  chassis  alone,"  he  contended. 

The  core  of  the  case  against  continuation 
of  the  OMA's  came  from  William  Tanaka, 
counsel  to  the  Electronics  Industries  Assn.  of 
Japan. 

He  insisted  U.S.  firms  have  been  enjoying 
booming  sales  and  sharply  higher  profits  and 
that  any  weakness  in  U.S.  prices  is  due  en- 
tirely to  market  conditions  in  this  country. 
"The  strongest  competition  In  today's  market 
is  of  domestic  origin.  It  can  be  trEU^d  direct- 
ly to  the  continuing  struggle  for  leadership 
between  the  two  dominant  producers — 
Zenith  and  RCA — Tanaka  explained. 

Tanaka  emphasized  any  recent  cut  in  in- 
dustry work  force  has  been  caused  largely 
by  technological  Improvements. 

As  for  Far  East  exports  and  their  feared 
growth,  Tanaka  stressed  Instead  the  con- 
tinued movement  onshore  in  the  U.S.  "If 
the  Japanese  companies  carry  out  their 
stated  plans,  their  U.S.  output  will  Jump  at 
least  20  per  cent  this  year  to  3.4  million 
sets.  This  does  not  count  an  additional  400,- 
000  to  60,000  sets  scheduled  to  be  assembled 
in  the  U.S.  this  year  by  or  for  Taiwan  and 
Korea  companies,"  he  declared. 

The  domestic  coalition,  seeking  tbe  max- 
imum quota  extension  allowed  by  the  na- 
tion's trade  laws.  Is  mostly  made  up  of  labor 
unions  and  TV  glass  "bulb"-making  com- 
panies that  supply  parts  to  American  TV 
manufacturers.  Only  one  of  the  latter,  Wells- 
Oardner  Electronics  Corp.  is  a  compact 
member,  and  that  firm  did  not  testify  at 
the  hearing. 


However,  Compact  managed  to  recruit 
two  other  U.S.  manufacturers,  OTE  Consum- 
er Electronics  and  Magnavox.  to  testify  last 
week  in  support  of  a  three-year  prolongation 
to  tbe  OMAs  with  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Japan. 

Despite  this,  neither  OTE  nor  Magnavox 
actuaUy  Joined  Compact  in  tbe  written  ex- 
tension petition.  Asked  why,  Oeorge  Konkol. 
president.  OTE  Consumer  Electronics,  de- 
clined to  comment.  "Ask  my  lawyer,"  he  told 
HFD. 

The  lawyer,  Bd  Goldstein,  in  turn,  said 
the  omission  was  purely  "technical.  We 
prefer  to  go  it  alone.  The  proof  that  we 
care  is  that  we  are  here  now  we're  in  there 
slugging." 

The  Magnavox  witness.  Thomas  Hafner. 
although  he  is  senior  counsel  to  the  firm, 
said  he  did  not  know  why  his  company  faUed 
to  Join  in  the  petition. 

Consplclously  absent  at  the  hearings  was 
Zenith  which,  under  its  former  chairman 
Jolin  Nevln,  was  a  strong  supporter  of  TV 
set  Import  restraints.  Another  major  VS. 
manufacturer.  RCA.  never  has  backed  a  pro- 
tective import  stance. 

Konkol's  testimony  concentrated  on  tbe 
efforts  OTE  has  made  to  modernise  and 
streamline  its  operations  under  tbe  protec- 
tive quota  cloak,  but  be  warned  the  short 
period  of  restraint  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  assure  OTB's  "healthy  position"  in  tbe 
industry  .# 


TAXING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Advisory  Coimcll  on  social  security 
recommended  that  half  of  social  secuirity 
benefits  be  made  taxable.  Since,  in  the 
past,  so  many  of  the  Advisory  Council's 
proposals  have  ultimately  been  imple- 
mented. I  felt  that  this  represented  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  social  security  bene- 
fits—a  status  established  by  an  IRS  reve- 
nue ruling  in  1941,  not  by  law.  To  per- 
manently forestall  any  efforts  to  tax  so- 
cial security  benefits  I  introduced  S.  2448 
on  March  19,  1980,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  explicitly 
in  law  for  the  exclusion  of  social  security 
benefits  from  gross  income. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  strongly 
endorsed  the  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits,  on  the  grounds  that  most  social 
security  recii^ents  would  be  unaffected 
because  their  incone  is  so  low,  and  It 
would  only  hit  those  with  additional  re- 
tirement income.  The  Wsdl  Street  Jour- 
nal has  responded  to  the  Times  argument 
by  pointing  out  that  the  logic  of  taxing 
social  security  benefits  implies  that  It  is 
a  welfare  system  designed  to  redistribute 
income  from  the  "wealthy"  to  the  "poor" 
rather  than  a  pension  system  to  which 
one  has  a  right  on  the  basis  of  paying 
taxes  into  the  system.  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  turning  the  social  security  sys- 
tem into  any  more  of  a  welfare  iwogram 
than  it  already  is.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  read  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal's editorial  on  this  matter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Taxing  Social  SxcuarrT 

One  of  the  proposals  of  last  year's  Social 
Security  Advisory  CouncU  caUed  for  making 
half  of  Social  Security  benefiU  subject  to  the 
federal  income  tax.  The  Congreasional  Budget 
Office  also  has  offered  support  for  this  idea, 
as  have  various  other  influenUal  voioee.  such 
as  The  New  York  Times. 

The  response  to  the  Times  March  7  en- 
dorsement is  of  some  interest.  The  Times  got 
a  batch  of  angry  letters  from  readers  con- 
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If  the  burdens  of  stunted  economic 
growth  are  steadUy  shifted  to  our  society's 
strong  producers,  they  will  at  some  point 
cease  to  be  strong  producers.  The  rundown 
of  economic  growth  that  has  been  occurring 
this  last  decade  will  accelerate.  The  biggest 
victims  of  this  wUl  be  the  poor.  And  that 
won't  be  fair  either.0 


WILL  WE  HAVE  TO  "SUMMER  PAL- 
LOW"  THE  COUNTRY? 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  I  spent  the  Eas- 
ter congressional  recess  in  my  home 
State.  It  is  too  bad  that  many  of  our 
Government  officials  did  not  have  the 
same  opportimity. 

I  constantly  read  of  economists,  and 
others,  who  predict  that  a  recession  is 
just  around  the  comer.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  leave  their  charts  and 
graphs  for  a  few  days  and  get  out  into 
the  real  world.  ITie  recession  is  already 
here. 

The  principal  revenue  source  in  my 
State  is  agriculture.  The  traditional  fi- 
nancial arrangement  is  for  the  farmer 
to  go  to  his  local  bank  to  secure  a  loan 
for  an  amount  sufficient  to  permit  him 
to  prepare  his  ground,  put  in  his  crop, 
cultivate  it  as  required  and  then  harvest 
it.  Prom  the  sale  of  his  produce,  he  is 
able  to  pay  off  his  loan  and,  hopefully, 
have  a  sufficient  amount  in  addition  to 
meet  his  operational  expenses  and  carry 
him  over  the  winter. 

The  "tight  money — high  interest  rate" 
policy  of  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  ruptured  this 
cycle.  Pew  farmers  can  afford  20  per- 
cent interest  for  their  spring  planting 
loans,  or  for  livestock  purchases. 

Even  if  a  farmer  or  rancher  can  obtain 
the  loan  funds,  he  finds  himself  In  the 
1980  version  of  the  classic  cost-price 
squeeze.  Por  years,  farm  prices  have  been 
too  low.  But  now,  in  this  infiated  econ- 
omy, the  difference  between  what  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  produce  and  what 
he  must  pay  to  produce  it  has  worsened 
to  the  point  where  he  has  a  negative  baJ- 
ance.  In  some  instances,  it  actually  costs 
him  money  for  every  bushel  of  wheat, 
com,  and  soybeans  he  plants  and  har- 
vests. 

Chase  Econometrics  estimates  that  it 
will  cost  a  midwestem  farmer  $2.34  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  com  in  the  1980  crop 
year,  while  the  price  he  would  receive 
for  it  hovers  around  $2.10  a  bushel  and 
may  go  lower.  Soybeans  will  cost  $5.75  a 
bushel  to  grow,  but  will  sell  In  the  fall 
at  below  the  production  cost. 

You  cannot  operate  a  farm,  or  any 
other  business  enterprise,  if  your  cost  of 
production  exceeds  the  price  you  receive 
for  the  end  product  of  your  labor  and 
caoital  investment. 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  situation 
we  face  In  South  Dakota  today— and 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  with 
agriculture  in  the  coimtrv — especially  in 
the  upper  Great  Plains  States. 

The  farmer  has  been  able  to  eke  by  in 
years  past,  because  the  value  of  his  land 
has  increased  with  inflation.  This  has 
given  him  additional  collateral  on  which 
to  base  his  loan  requests  at  his  local 
bank.  But  now  that  is  no  longer  enough. 


With  rising  fuel  costs — ^with  increased 
prices  for  his  seed,  fertilizer,  and  every 
other  element  of  a  farming  operation — 
the  farmer  cannot  make  it,  regardless  of 
the  value  of  his  land.  He  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  20-percent  interest  rate. 

As  one  farmer,  whom  I  have  known 
for  years,  told  me  in  South  Dakota  last 
week,  "Sure,  we  want  to  end  inflation, 
but  you  shouldn't  have  to  Summer  fal- 
low the  whole  country  to  do  it." 

While  agriculture  in  my  State  is  hit 
hard  by  these  tight-money  high-inter- 
est-rate policies,  other  businesses  have 
not  been  immune  from  their  effect. 
Small  businessmen  tell  me  that  they 
cannot  get  loans  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer inventories,  real  estate  firms  are 
bankrupt  or  nearly  so,  the  home  con? 
struction  industry  has  come  to  a  halt, 
the  tourist  industry.  South  Dakota's  sec- 
ond largest  revenue  producer,  is  right- 
fully concerned  that  with  the  economic 
downturn  and  higher  motor  fuel  prices, 
tourists  simply  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
summer  vacation.  South  Dakota's  tour- 
ist visitations  were  down  over  14  percent 
in  1979.  Many  businesses  had  to  take 
loans  then  in  the  hopes  that  1980  would 
be  better,  but  that  prospect  seems  dim 
given  the  present  and  projected  eco- 
nomic environment. 

Writing  to  me  under  date  of  March  27, 
1980.  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve System  noted : 

While  I  think  it  Is  by  no  means  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  serious  national  reces- 
sion, we  run  that  risk  ...  I  am  familiar  with 
the  problems  you  noted  in  your  letter;  they 
clearly  extend  well  beyond  the  borders  of 
your  home  state.  It  is  impossible  to  shelter 
completely  housing,  small  businesses  or  ag- 
riculture from  the  Impacts  of  monetary  re- 
straint. 

Chairman  Volcker  and  his  fellow  Ped- 
eral Reserve  System  Governors  clearly 
intend  to  tighten  the  screws  on  money 
supply  and  increase  interest  rates  until 
they  "wring  infiation"  out  of  the  econ- 
omy. But  at  what  cost?  We  are  not  deal- 
ing here  in  the  abstract  of  computer 
printouts  and  statistical  data — ^we  are 
dealing  with  human  beings — with  farms, 
ranches,  small  businesses — with  old 
folks,  with  young  families,  with  young- 
sters who  want  a  job  or  an  education. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  a  7.5- 
percent  unemployment  rate  must  be 
"acceptable"  if  we  are  to  stop  inflation. 
But  it  will  be  a  hollow  victory  if  we  end 
the  infiation  cycle  only  to  find  that  we 
have  ripped  the  economic  fabric  of  the 
country  to  shreds. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution,  which 
we  will  soon  be  considering,  calls  for  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  1981  fiscal  year. 
I  support  that  goal.  But  whv  is  it  that 
every  time  we  move  to  cut  Pederal  spend- 
ing that  those  cuts  seem  to  fall  most 
heavily  on  those  who  can  afford  it  least? 
Why  do  we  have  to  even  consider  a  cell- 
ing on  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
social  security  recipients?  Why  do  we 
have  to  end  Saturday  mail  delivery 
service  that  Is  so  Important  to  rural 
residents  and  those  for  whom  the  coming 
of  the  mail  each  day  is  a  major  event? 

Why  do  we  have  to  try  to  end  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  which  is 
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the  most  cost  effective  and  efficient  way 
to  provide  some  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions? 
The  administrative  cost  is  low  and  the 
benefits  great.  As  an  example,  in  South 
Dakota,  the  State's  share  of  general 
revenue  sharing  is  given  over  entirely  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  "That 
is  certainly  a  better  purpose  than  many 
that  are  dreamed  up  by  those  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  Pederal 
Government. 

In  short,  why  do  we  have  to  cut  "people 
oriented"  goods,  services,  and  entiUe- 
ments?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
those  budget  reductions  in  areas  of  gov- 
ernment capital  investments  and  un- 
necessary hardware  and  systems  pur- 
chases? I  believe  it  would. 

While  I  support  a  balanced  Pederal 
budget,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with 
the  impact  it  will  have  on  infiation.  As- 
suming the  1980  infiation  rate  is  18.2 
percent — a  balanced  budget  will  only  re- 
duce that  rate  by  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. But  I  agree  that  to  the  extent  infia- 
tion is  based  on  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions— the  psychological  effect  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  will  be  impor- 
tant and  necessary. 

But  the  root  causes  of  inflation  cannot 
be  addressed  by  pep  talks,  voluntary 
action,  and  a  balanced  budget.  We  cannot 
continue  to  use  symbolism  to  deal  with 
a  substantive  problem. 

The  administration's  apparent  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  induced  recession 
to  meet  the  problem  of  inflation  repre- 
sents a  narrowness  of  response  that,  by 
timing  and  substance,  is  a  serious  and 
fundamental  error  for  our  national 
financial  and  economic  policy. 

One  recalls  Andrew  Mallon's  advice 
to  the  last  engineer  to  occupy  the  White 
House,  Herbert  Hoover— "Liquidate 
labor.  liquidate  stocks,  liquidate  the 
farmer,"  let  the  economy  hit  rock  bottom 
and  then  the  natural  forces  of  recovery 
win  take  over.  President  Hoover  appar- 
ently acted  on  that  advice  and  the  result 
was  the  worst  depression  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  over  the 
long  run  recession  will  slow  the  rate  of 
inflation.  President  Ford  brought  a  12 
percent  infiation  rate  down  in  1975-76 
at  the  cost  of  one  of  the  worst  recessions 
in  nearly  40  years  and  considerable 
human  anguish  and  economic  privation. 
But  how  deep  would  a  recession  have 
to  be — how  long  would  it  have  to  last — 
to  bring  this  18  percent  plus  inflation 
rate  down?  What  would  be  the  social  and 
human  cost  of  that  experiment? 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
must  increase  our  basic  national  pro- 
ductivity, but  that  will  stagnate  In  a 
recession.  There  is  no  more  certain  way 
to  accelerate  the  decline  of  productivity 
than  to  use  recession  as  the  remedy  for 
inflation. 

The  present  tight  money-high  Inter- 
est rate  policy  is  one  of  enormously  high 
risk  to  the  stability  of  our  economic 
and  political  syst^n. 

A  rise  in  interest  rates  increases  costs 
and  at  least  some  of  these  higher  costs 
are  passed  along  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  This,  of  course,  is  lust  the  oppo- 
site of  what  we  need.  If  this  Inflationary 


period  has  taught  us  anything — it  should 
be  that  no  sound  economic  policy  can 
provide  a  quick  fix  for  inflation.  We 
can  correct  it  only  gradually — through 
the  implementation  of  steady  p<dicies 
and  through  an  ever  so  gradual  reduction 
in  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  from 
the  high  rates  registered  in  years  past. 
Monetary  policy,  in  general,  should  be 
neither  too  expansionary  nor  contrac- 
tionary. Caution  should  be  our  watch- 
word. 

In  the  past,  we  have  pursued  policies 
that  were  at  first  too  expansionary,  when 
infiation  accelerated  we  slammed  on  the 
brakes.  Infiation  didn't  decline  much, 
but  output  and  employment  did — so  we 
pumped  up  the  economy  again  for  yet 
another  repeat  performance. 

This  roller  coaster  approach  left  us 
at  the  end  of  each  recovery  and  down- 
turn with  a  higher  infiation  rate  than 
the  one  earlier.  What  we  begin  with 
anew  each  time  is  a  higher  core  rate  of 
infiation. 

In  toe  past  decade  or  so.  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  our  monetary-fiscal  policy 
mix;  one  that  has  contributed  to  our 
sluggish  productivity  growth  and  higher 
infiation  rate.  We  seem  to  favor  tighter 
money  whMiever  the  inflation  rate  in- 
creases followed  by  budgetary  policies 
designed  to  offset  the  negative  employ- 
ment effects  of  tighter  money.  As  a  result 
we  appear  to  have  moved  away  from 
capital  investment  toward  higher  levels 
of  consumption.  A  case  can  be  made 
that  monetary  policy  needs  to  be  made 
easier  and  fiscal  policy  needs  to  be 
brought  more  to  the  forefront  in  the 
fight  against  Infiation.  Unfortimately. 
given  the  Pederal  Reserve  action  on 
higher  interest  rates  and  the  growing 
sentiment  In  Congress  to  cut  taxes,  we 
seem  to.  once  again,  be  moving  on  the 
old  roller  coaster  which  started  our  pres- 
ent economic  problems. 

High  interest  rates  and  tight  money 
have  an  appropriate  place  in  our  arsenal 
of  economic  and  monetary  strategies, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  policies 
that  could  spread  the  risk  and  cushion 
the  blow  as  we  try  to  "correct"  our  course 
to  reduce  infiation. 

The  Pederal  Reserve  Board  has  staked 
out  the  "high  interest  ground"  as  it  re- 
sponse to  inflationarv  pressures.  The  suc- 
cess of  that  effort  will,  to  a  substantial 
degree,  be  determined  by  whether  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  can 
crank  into  the  financial  equation  suffi- 
cient complementarv  fiscal  nolicv  to 
compensate  for  the  higher  interest  rates. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1979.  to  re- 
store the  President's  standby  authority 
to  utilize  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols if  he  feels  the  economic  situation 
warrants. 

Whether  the  President  elects  to  use 
them  or  not — ^I  feel  it  is  important  that 
he  has  available  in  his  economic  arsenal 
the  authority  to  use  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls. 

I  will  certainly  agree  that  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls — regardless  of 
how  selective  they  may  be  or  how  they 
are  implemented  and  administered — 
create  problems  and  distortions. 

In  a  sense,  the  Nation  has  a  choice.  We 


can  either  proceed  on  the  present  course 
of  20-percent  interest  and  a  building  re- 
cession to  control  inflation — or  we  can 
turn  to  some  form  of  wage  and  iirice 
controls. 

There  are  many  people  who  are,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  the  administratively  irritating  con- 
sequences of  controls  will  be  a  good  deal 
easier  to  manage  than  the  politically  ex- 
plosive consequences  of  rising  Inflation  or 
15  million  people  out  of  work. 

We  must  recognize,  that  consols 
should  be  the  beginning  of  policy — not 
the  end.  Controls  could  provide  a  fiscal 
"breathing  space,"  so  we  can  deal  ra- 
tionally with  the  roots  of  inflation  and 
break  up  the  institutionalization  of  in- 
flation which  causes  high  prices  to  feed 
on  themselves. 

Controls,  properly  handled,  will  buy  us 
time  to  deal  with  the  structural  problems 
in  our  economy  that  are  the  sources  of 
inflation.  To  improve  productivity,  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
by  developing  meaningful  alternative 
energy  sources  here  at  home,  to  cut  back 
on  wasteful  public  spending,  and  to  un- 
dertake a  basic  reexamination  of  the 
foundational  policy  of  our  floundering 
economy. 

The  farmers  of  South  Dakota — the 
citizens  of  our  country — are  waiting  to 
see  if  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem.* 


MR.  GEORGE  STON£  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
FARMERS  UNION 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  several  persons  serve  In 
national  leadership  roles.  Recently,  an- 
other outstanding  Oklahcnnan  has  risen 
to  the  top  of  a  naticmal  organisation  to 
carry  on  this  Oklahoma  tradition. 

Mr.  George  Stone  of  Choctaw,  (Ma,., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Unim.  He  Is  well- 
equipped  to  lead  this  large  farm  orga- 
nization, and  I  join  other  Oklahomans  In 
congratulating  Mr.  Stone  on  both  his 
achievement  of  this  high  honor  and  on 
his  numerous  contributions  to  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  years. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Stone  is  no  stranger  to 
American  agriculture.  For  25  years  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers  Union.  In  that  post  he  served 
with  distinction  and  was  a  slgnlflcant 
force  in  representing  the  interests  of  the 
Oklahoma  farmer  and  rancher  both  in 
his  home  State,  and  on  the  national 
scene.  We  can  exiiect  the  same  kind  of 
effective  performance  from  him  in  his 
new  position. 

The  Tulsa  Daily  Worid,  In  its  March 
10,  1980.  edition  noted  the  significance 
of  Mr.  Stone's  achlevemmts  with  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Stone's  New  Job."  Fol- 
lowing Is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
STom**  New  Joa 

Oklabmnana  can  be  proud  of  the  eleetloa 
of  George  Stone  aa  President  of  the  powerful 
National  Fumera  Union. 

Stone,  i^o  haa  headed  the  Oklahoma 
Fanners  Union  for  36  years,  is  a  native  of 
Choctaw.  A  conservative,  he  la  respected  bj 
all  farmers  and  ranchers. 
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FWnXri'H  {ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DJAUOUT  ATION  OP  HERBERT 
HOOVER  TO  BE  31ST  PRESmENT 
OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HATF  lELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  incident!  which  most  tarnished  the 
Presidency  (if  Herbert  Hoover  was  the 
rout  of  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force 
(BEP)  from  its  temporary  Washington 
encampmeni  in  July  1932.  Coining  dur- 
ing the  Pret  dential  campaign  in  which 
Hoover  was  thready  on  the  defensive  be- 
cause of  the  depression,  the  incident  was 
a  blow  to  the  President's  political 
fortunes,  at  a  time  when  a  rousing  suc- 
cess was  nieded  to  give  Hoover  any 
chance  for  r  "election 

Prof.  Donald  J.  Lisio.  chairman  of 
Department  of  History  at  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapi(s,  Iowa,  has  submitted  an 
essay  on  Hover's  handling  of  the  BEP 
incident,  foi  inclusion  in  the  series  of 
essays  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  tie  Inauguration  of  Hoover 
as  our  31st  President.  WhUe  the  essay 
catalogs  Ho<iver's  mistakes  in  handling 
the  BEP  ard  its  aftermath,  it  places 
original  blaiie  for  the  rough  handling 
of  the  Vetera  as  with  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Douglas  MajcArthur,  who  disregarded 
Hoover's  direct  orders,  and  Secretary  of 
War  PatricM  Hurley.  The  essay,  based 
on  research  at  the  Hoover  Presidential 
library  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  was  first 
printed  in  tt  e  autumn  1967  issue  of  the 
ynscoDsin  &[agazlne  of  History.  I  am 
grateful  to  t  be  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wlaconsii ,  publishers  of  the  maga- 
zine, for  pen  lission  to  reprint  the  article. 

The  Bontu  Expeditionary  Porce  was  a 
group  of  Woi  Id  War  I  veterans  and  their 
families,  nun  ibering  15.000  to  20,000.  The 
force  had  cc  me  to  Washington  in  Jime 
1932  to  petiti  on  the  Government  for  im- 
mediate pajment  of  a  World  War  I 
bonus,  whlclt  had  been  scheduled  for 
payment  in  1945.  The  force  lobbied 
peacefully  ft>r  almost  2  months,  but 
rioted  on  July  28  after  the  administra- 
tion forced  i  hem  to  leave  some  vacant 
Qovemment  buildings  scheduled  for 
demolition.  R  epeated  peaceful  efforts  had 
failed. 

Hoover's  oi  der  to  Hurley  was  that  the 
BEF  was  to  t  e  moved  by  force  out  of  the 
Washington  I  usiness  area  to  their  camps. 
and  placed  tl  lere  under  Army  guard  un- 
til an  investi  (atlon  could  isolate  the  in- 
stigators whc  had  planned  the  riot.  Vari- 
ous reports  h  id  allieged  that  Communists 
had  inllltrat4  d  the  force.  Hurley's  order 
to  MacArthu '  differed  from  Hoover's  or- 


der in  one  respect.  He  ordered  all  march- 
ers to  be  moved  across  the  Anacostia 
Bridge  to  Camp  Marks,  the  largest  camp 
in  the  area. 

MacArthur  assumed  personal  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  against  the  advice  of 
his  aide,  Maj.  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Ac- 
cording to  MacArthur's  later  report  to 
Hurley  on  the  incident: 

Dispersion  and  expulsion  from  the  dis- 
trict .  .  .  became  .  .  .  the  only  logical  answer 
the  Qovemment  could  make  to  the  mob's 
actions. 

MacArthur  was  convinced  that  the 
rioters  were  Communist  insurrectionists 
plotting  a  coup  d'etat.  As  Hoover  became 
aware  that  MacArthur  was  disregarding 
his  order,  and  driving  the  veterans  to- 
ward Camp  Marks,  he  told  Hurley  to 
forbid  the  Army  from  crossing  the  Ana- 
costia. Hurley  dispatched  senior  aides  to 
convey  his  order.  Eisenhower  later  re- 
vealed MacArthur's  reaction:  He  was 
"too  busy"  to  see  Hurley's  representa- 
tives, and  did  "not  want  himself  or  his 
stafT  bothered  by  people  coming  down 
and  pretending  to  bring  orders."  The  ac- 
tion continued  against  the  veterans  imtil 
all  had  been  driven  from  the  city,  and 
their  encampments  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Although  Initially  demanding  that 
Hurley  and  MacArthur  publicly  acknowl- 
edge their  responsibility,  Hoover  later 
accepted  full  responsibility,  after  the  two 
men  refused.  Convinced  by  Hurley  that 
there  had  been  a  plot  to  bring  down  the 
Government.  Hoover  then  was  in  the 
position  of  proving  the  charges  to  Justify 
the  harsh  action,  which  had  been  against 
his  orders.  As  the  proof  failed  to  ma- 
terialize, the  administration  switched 
from  claiming  a  Communist  conspiracy 
to  a  criminal  conspiracy,  as  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  veterans  had 
criminal  records,  many  of  them  for  minor 
offenses.  This  clumsy  switch  exacerbated 
criticism,  and  further  alienated  veterans' 
organizations  such  as  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion. 
Mr.  President,  Professor  Lisio's  essay. 
"A  Blunder  Becomes  Catastrophe: 
Hoover,  the  Legion,  and  the  Bonus 
Army"  is  a  fascinating  account  of  how  a 
strong-willed  general  defied  orders  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  how  a 
weakened  President  facing  a  reelection 
battle  responded.  I  request  that  Profes- 
sor Lisio's  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  brief  biographic  sketch  of 
the  author. 

The  material  follows: 
[State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1967, 

All  rights  reserved) 
A  Blundbi  Bbcomks  Catastkophk:  Hoovxa, 
TBS  Lkcioit,  and  thc  Bomttb  AaifT 
(By  Donald  J.  Uslo) 
When  a  President  runs  for  re-election  In 
the  middle  of  a  depression,  his  campaign 
Is  apt  to  be  more  than  a  little  defensive. 
When  be  has  used  troops  to  break  up  a 
demonstration  of  luiemployed  veterans  In 
the  national  ci^iltal,  he  may  expect  the  peo- 
ple to  call  for  some  sort  of  explanation.  In 
the  summer  of  1932  Herbert  Hoover  found 
himself  compelled  to  justify  his  actions  be- 
fore he  could  raise  the  campaign  to  the  level 
of  principles  and  programs.  In  June  and  July 
the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  (B.BJ'.)  had 
encamped  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington 
and  had  petitioned  Congress  to  approve  im- 
mediate distribution  of  the  World  War  I 


bonus,  originally  scheduled  for  payment  in 
1046.  On  July  28  the  peaceful  occupation  had 
ended  In  a  riot;  the  encampment  had  been 
burned;  and  soldiers  had  dispersed  the 
B.EJ. 

Diirlng  the  following  month  questions  and 
criticism  mounted,  and  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  casti- 
gated the  administration  for  its  "unneces- 
sary, criminally  brutal,  (and)  morally  unde- 
fenslble"  iise  of  troops.'  A  determined  minor- 
ity In  the  American  Legion  proposed  to 
censure  the  President  and  demand  immedi- 
ate payment  of  the  bonus.  The  Legion's  an- 
nual convention  was  to  meet  in  Portland. 
Oregon,  on  September  13.  It  would  be  an 
Important  test  of  the  President's  reputation, 
for  if  the  minority  forced  through  a  resolu- 
tion of  censure  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign. Hoover  might  lose  his  already  slim 
chances  of  re-election.  On  the  eve  of  the 
convention  Hoover  released  a  Justice  De- 
partment report  on  the  B.E.F.  Incident,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  vindicate  himself  and  rally 
his  supporters.  Instead  the  report,  which  was 
confusing,  vaguely  documented,  and  tact- 
lessly presented,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
his  enemies  and  silenced  many  of  his  friends. 

While  the  legionnaires  posed  a  threat  and 
a  challenge.  Hoover  did  not  lack  ardent  de- 
fenders. On  July  29,  1932,  th«  day  following 
the  riot,  most  newspaper  editors  accepted 
without  question  the  explanation  that  the 
rioters  had  been  "animated  by  the  essence 
of  revolution,"  as  charged  by  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  Ac- 
cording to  MacArthur,  who  had  commanded 
the  eviction,  the  rioters  were  "Insurrection- 
ists," plotting  to  overthrow  the  government 
by  force  and  to  institute  a  "retgjn  of  terror." 
Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley  enthusi- 
astically supported  his  explanation.'  Since 
rumors  of  such  communist  plots  were  plenti- 
ful In  late  July,  the  frightened  editors 
lavished  praise  upon  the  President  for  his 
decisiveness  In  the  face  of  radicalism  and 
anarchy.  Hoover  himself  assured  them  that 
"subversive  Influences"  had  gained  control 
of  the  Bonus  Army,  and  had  "Inaugurated 
and  organized"  the  riot.  To  the  editors, 
therefore.  Hoover  was  the  President  who 
placed  national  welfare  above  partisan  pol- 
itics or  temporary  political  advantage.  He 
emerged  from  the  wreckage  of  the  bonus 
riot  as  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  to  some 
the  savior  of  the  Republic' 

In  the  wake  of  such  widespread  newspaper 
acclaim  Hoover  at  first  more  than  held  his 
own.  Most  editors  seemed  satisfied  by  assur- 
ances from  high  administration  officials  that 
proof  of  a  communist  plot  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.  But  a  small  group  of  critics 
was  not  so  easily  swayed.  The  members  of 
the  B.E.F.  were  not  communists  or  radicals, 
they  argued,  but  loyal,  patriotic  Americans 
who  had  served  their  country  well.  Beaten 
down  by  a  long  and  cruel  depression,  these 
poverty-stricken  men  had  sustained  a  con- 
sistently peaceful  lobby  during  two  sultry 
months  in  the  nation's  capital.  Nor  was  this 
an  easy  task  for  a  group  whose  numbers 
varied  from  time  to  time  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  marchers.  They  had 
worked  hard  to  maintain  order  and  had  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Their  repeated  demonstra- 
tions beseeching  Congress  to  authorize  the 
World  War  I  bonus  quickly  were  exceptionally 
respectful.  When  the  Senate  rejected  their 
appeals,  the  petitioners  who  had  gathered 
at  the  steps  of  Congress  had  not  rioted,  but 
bad  responded  by  singing  "America."  De- 
fenders of  the  B.E.P.  interpreted  the  vet- 
erans' continued  discipline  after  repeated 
defeats  as  proof  of  patriotism,  not  commu- 
nism. 

The  riot  had  occurred  on  July  38  only 
after  the  administration  had  tried  to  force 
the  veterans  out  of  several  vacant  govern- 
ment buildings  scheduled  for  demolition.  No 
one  could  reasonably  deny  that  the  march- 
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ers'  resistance  to  repeated  attempts  to  re- 
move them  peatefully  from  the  building 
was  unjustified.  It  was  also  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  angry  veterans  had 
stoned  and  mauled  the  police  who  had  at- 
tempted to  evict  them,  and  that  a  brief  riot 
had  caused  momentary  panic.  But  what  an- 
gered Hoover's  critics  most  was  that  the 
Army  had  employed  troops,  tanks,  and  tear 
gas  not  merely  to  stop  the  riot,  but  to  drive 
the  unarmed  marchers  and  their  families 
out  of  the  capital.  Many  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  riot,  and  bad  not  even  found  time  to 
gather  their  few  personal  belongings  or  to 
eat  what  little  food  they  had.  The  Army's 
action,  the  critics  argued,  was  not  only  un- 
necessary but  inhumane.* 

Some  of  the  President's  detractors  were 
even  harsher  in  their  condemnation;  they 
contended  that  beneath  the  facade  of  re- 
spectability Hoover  was  a  brutal  man,  one 
who  might  well  have  deliberately  provoked 
the  riot  and  planned  the  sudden  rout  of  the 
helpless  veterans  In  order  to  create  a  sensa- 
tional beginning  for  bis  re-election  cam- 
paign.' William  R.  Rice,  conunander  of  a 
local  American  Legion  post,  congratulated 
the  President  for  finally  revealing  to  the  na- 
tion his  "sadistic  principles  of  govern- 
ment." ■  One  angry  citizen  noted  that 
Hoover  had  helped  the  starving  people  of 
the  world,  but,  he  accused,  "as  soon  as  your 
own  get  near  enough  to  ask  for  food  you  or- 
der them  shot  down."  •  Floyd  Oibbons,  the 
noted  radio  broadcaster  and  war  correspond- 
ent, compared  the  bedraggled  band  of  flee- 
ing veterans  to  World  War  I  refugees.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  members  of  the 
B£.F.  were  "American  refugees  fleeing  from 
the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Oreat  Humani- 
tarian." » 

Even  under  such  savage  attack  Hoover  did 
not  at  that  time  publicly  reveal  that  anyone 
other  than  himself  was  responsible  for  the 
tragic  rout  of  the  veterans.  Many  years  later, 
however,  he  emphatically  denied  that  he  bad 
commanded  the  rout  of  the  Bonus  Army.  He 
argued  that  he  had  complied  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners'  urgent  re- 
quest for  troops  to  clear  the  riot  area,  but 
that  he  had  not  directed  the  troops  to  drive 
the  veterans  out  of  the  capital.  Rather,  they 
were  to  move  the  rioting  veterans  out  of  the 
business  district  and  return  them  to  their 
camps  where  they  would  be  placed  under 
army  guard  until  a  systematic  investigation 
could  identify  the  communists,  criminals, 
and  non-veterans  which  be  and  others  in  his 
admimstration  assumed  bad  plotted  and  di- 
rected the  riot." 

Unfortunately,  Hoover  did  not  offer  any 
proof  to  substantiate  his  new  explanation. 
Further,  his  public  statements  at  the  time  of 
the  riot  had  given  no  hint  that  his  orders 
had  been  disobeyed.  More  important,  if 
Hoover's  explanation  was  accurate,  one  could 
in  fact  question  why  those  who  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  were  not  Immediately  disclpUned.'" 
Rather  than  a  statement  of  fact,  Hoover's 
latter-day  assertion  that  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  ordering  the  rout  appeared  Instead 
to  be  a  feeble  attempt  to  find  some  justifi- 
cation for  a  tragic  mistake. 

Despite  the  seeming  weakness  of  Hoover's 
assertion,  it  is  now  evident  that  his  explana- 
tion was  correct.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
riot  Hoover  responded  to  the  Commissioners' 
request  for  help  and  directed  bis  Secretary  of 
War,  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  to  assemble  the 
troops.  Hurley  immediately  relayed  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  with  the  result  that  the 
President  quickly  lost  control  over  the  swiftly 
moving  events.  Once  in  command  MacArthur 
quickly  showed  his  contempt  for  civilian  ta- 
terference  in  what  he  considered  to  be  mili- 
tary affairs.  The  young  Chief  of  Staff,  basing 
his  Judgment  partially  uoon  a  secret  Army 
InteUlgence  report  and  partially  upon  bis 
own  equaUy  Jaundiced  disdain  for  aU  "radl- 
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cals,"  concluded  that  the  rioters  were  actuaUy 
communist  insurrectionists  bent  upon  exe- 
cuting a  well-planned,  bloody  coup  d'etat." 

Upon  assembling  his  troops  near  the  White 
House  MacArthur  decided  that  "the  disper- 
sion and  expulsion  from  the  District  .  .  .  be- 
came thus  the  only  logical  answer  the  Gov- 
ernment could  make  to  the  mob's  action."  " 
In  arriving  at  this  decision  he  discarded  pre- 
viously arranged  Army  plans  which.  In  the 
event  of  a  riot,  called  for  an  orderly  trans- 
portation of  the  veterans  to  their  home  states 
upon  the  authorization  of  a  pre^dential  proc- 
lamation.'^ He  also  rejected  the  advice  of  his 
Adjutant  General  on  the  legality  of  Army 
Initiative  and  action  and  proceeded  on  bis 
own  to  evict  the  veterans.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur's  aide,  advised  him  that 
he  felt  it  "highly  inappropriate  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff"  to  assume  personal  supervision  of 
the  troops,  but  nothing  could  dissuade  the 
General  from  his  self-appomted  mission  to 
save  the  Republic." 

Secretary  of  War  Hurley  had  earlier  at- 
tempted to  convince  the  President  to  sign  a 
proclamation  establishing  martial  law  and 
thus  clearing  the  way  for  the  Army's  dis- 
persal of  the  marchers.^^  Hoover  bad  refused. 
He  had  given  Hurley  clear  instructions  for 
handling  the  riot,  "fbis  Is  evident  from  an 
order  which  Hurley  had  drafted  to  Mac- 
Artbvir,  but  which  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  he  did  not  issue.  The  importance  of 
Hurley's  drafted  order  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  Interesting  question  of  why  he  failed  to 
send  It  as  in  the  fact  that  its  wording  closely 
follows  that  of  Hoover's  explanation  years 
later.  Hurley  obviously  understood  the  Pres- 
ident clearly  as  he  directed  MacArthur  to 
"Surround  all  the  veteran  camps  in  Ana- 
costia and  hold  all  campers,  rioters  and 
marchers  until  the  names  of  all  of  them  can 
be  tabulated  and  their  fingerprints  taken." 
Thereupon,  the  Secretary  concluded,  those 
"who  bad  incited  riot  and  death  will  be  ar- 
rested and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities for  prosecution."  Hurley's  order  did 
vary  from  Hoover's  stated  plan  in  one  re- 
spect. Contrary  to  Hoover's  Instructions  to 
return  the  men  to  their  own  camps.  Hurley 
Instructed  MacArthur  to  force  the  rioters 
a2ross  the  Anacostia  Bridge  Into  Camp 
Marks,  the  largest  camp  on  the  Anacostia 
Flats,  and  hold  them  there.  Except  for  this 
divergence.  Hurley's  draft  followed  the  Pres- 
ident's instructions  completely." 

Don  Lobbeck,  Hurley's  authorized  biogra- 
pher further  supports  Hoover's  explanation. 
Lobbeck  admits  that  the  President  had 
stated  "certain  methods  for  suppress- 
ing the  riot,"  with  which  Hurley  did  not 
agree,  and  that  Hoover's  order  limited 
Hurley  to  moving  the  rioters  out  of  the 
business  district,  which  would  not  allow  for 
either  Hurley's  plan  to  force  them  Into  the 
Anacostia  camp  or  MacArthur's  decision  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  capital.  He  further 
admits  that  "Hurley  did  not  comply"  with 
Hoover's  methods  for  suppressing  the  riot. 
Nonetheless,  Lobback's  authorized  version 
seeks  rather  feebly  to  defend  Hurley  by  ar- 
guing that  Hoover's  instructions  were  not 
in  writing  and  "not  in  the  form  of  a  direc- 
tive or  order.""  Tet  the  evidence  is  quite 
clear  that  Hurley  fully  understood  Hoover's 
directions  but  chose  not  to  insist  upon 
their  strict  implementation. 

No  only  did  Hurley  imderstand  the  Presi- 
dent's Intentions,  but  certainly  by  the  time 
the  troops  arrived  at  the  Anacostia  bridge 
MacArthur  was  also  Informed  of  them.  While 
the  troops  herded  the  panic-stricken  veter- 
ans toward  Camp  Marks,  Hoover  realized 
that  MacArthur  had  disregarded  his  orders, 
and  the  President  acted  to  stop  the  rout. 
He  told  Hurley  to  forbid  the  troops  to  cross 
the  Anacostia  bridge,  and  Hurley  relayed 
the  order.  Instead  of  sending  the  written 
directive.  Hurley  dispatched  a  high-ranking 
personal  courier,  Gmieral  George  Van  Horn 
liCoeeley,  to  inform  MacArthur  of  the  Preal- 


dent's  Instructions.  Oeneral  klioedejr 
Hurley's  personal  assistant  a»  weU  as  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  StiU  another  envoy. 
Colonel  Clement  B.  Wright  also  delivered 
the  same  order.  However,  according  to  Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur  was  "too  btisy"  and.  in 
an  incredible  response,  snapped  that  he  did 
"not  want  either  himself  or  his  staff  both- 
ered by  people  coming  down  and  pretending 
to  bring  orders."  ■»  The  rout  proceeded  under 
MacArthur's  direction  imtu  all  the  veterans 
bad  l}een  forced  out  of  the  capital  and  their 
encampments  burned  to  the  ground. 

Hoover  was  angry  and  dismayed  when  be 
heard  that  MacArthur  had  disobeyed  his 
orders,  and  shortly  after  the  rout  he  re- 
quested that  both  Hurley  and  MacArthur 
either  publicly  acknowledge  their  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  rout,  or  at  least  Inform  a 
member  of  Congress  who  could  then  defend 
the  President  against  the  critics.  Both  re- 
fused." After  the  riot  they  had  weighed  the 
idea  carefully,  discussing  it  with  friends  and 
advisers.  Their  refusal  to  comply  with 
Hoover's  request,  on  the  grounds  that  their 
action  was  necessary  and  correct,  and  there- 
fore needed  no  public  Justification,  further 
supports  Hoover's  version  of  the  rout.  Ac- 
cording to  Hurley,  MacArthur  felt  that  such 
a  public  admission  "would  be  bragging,"  that 
It  would  cast  them  "in  the  role(B]  of 
hero  I  es  I  "  They  both  agreed  that  they  should 
not  "hit  the  foot  lights."  The  Idea  of  using 
a  Congressman  to  defend  the  President  was 
equally  unacceptable  to  them.  Hurley  con- 
tended that  since  the  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident was  already  "99  percent,"  It  was  not 
necessary  to  "defend  a  Just  action."  "That," 
he  argued,  "would  be  trying  ourselves,  and 
you  know  how  fickle  the  public  Is."  Rather 
than  defend  himself,  the  Chief  ought  to  en- 
Joy  the  glory,  "standing  at  the  head  where 
he  should  be,"  with  "nobody  against  him 
except  Scrlpps  Howard  and  a  bag  of  scatter- 
brains."  ■> 

The  exchange  between  Hoover  and  Hurley 
not  only  pointed  up  Hoover's  dismay  with 
the  rout.  It  also  rcfiected  his  fear  of  cam- 
paign repercussions  and  bis  concern  for  de- 
veloping an  adequate  public  defense.  A  more 
seasoned  politician  might  have  Insisted  upon 
protecting  himself,  but  Hoover  decided  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  the  actions  of 
his  administration.  He  withdrew  his  request 
that  MacArthur  or  Hurley  make  a  statement 
and  even  discarded  the  Idea  of  using  a  Con- 
gressman to  defend  him.  That  was  a  crucial 
blunder,  an  error  that  shaped  the  entire, 
unfortunate  nature  of  his  public  defense. 
By  accepting  Hurley's  argument.  Hoover  dis- 
played his  surprise  and  confusion  over  the 
rout.  Instead  of  demanding  either  Mac- 
Arthur's  or  Hurley's  resignation,  or  at  the 
very  least  a  public  explanation.  Hoover 
vacillated.  Whether  he  trusted  Hurley's  pre- 
dictions of  glory,  he  probably  was  encouraged 
by  the  already  strong  newspaper  support.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  the  critics  would 
launch  a  scathing  attack  upon  blm  In  the 
belief  that  he  had  ordered  the  rout,  and  that 
he  would  need  a  sound  defense.  Tet  since 
Roover  believed  In  the  strong  possibUlty 
that  radicals  had  precipitated  the  riot,  Hur- 
ley was  able  to  convince  him  that  It  had 
actually  been  a  scheme  to  topple  the  govern- 
ment, and  Hoover  therefore  coiild  not  bring 
himself  to  repudiate  publicly  either  Hurley 
or  MacArthur.  Worried  about  the  forthcom- 
ing election,  he  reluctantly  decided  that  the 
only  course  was  to  sUence  bis  critics  with 
the  charge  of  insurrection,  and  to  that  end 
he  waged  an  all-out  effort  first  to  Incriminate 
the  leaders  of  the  riot  and  finally  the  entire 
Bonus  Expeditionary  Force.  The  Imputation 
of  a  radical  plot  thereby  became  the  comer- 
stone  of  Hoover's  political  strategy,  a  fateful 
and  unfortvmate  decision  which  placed  the 
burden  of  proof  squarely  upon  the  Prealdent. 

On  the  morning  following  the  riot  govern- 
ment forces  arrested  forty-two  alleged  radi- 
cals, but  thU  action  faUed  to  result  In  either 
the  convlctloa  of  the  supposed  oonsptratoia 
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or  prooC  of  InsumctlMi.n  By  early  Atigust, 
•hortly  art^r  the  evicUon  of  tbe  B-BJ.,  re- 
porta  from  Itepubllcan  leaders  Indicated  that 
the  critics  ^ere  successfully  casting  doubt  on 
the  administrations  allegations  against  the 
Bonus  Ann^»=  In  response  to  the  growing 
crttlclam,  H  irley  quietly  modified  his  public 
support  of  t  ae  Insurrection  thesis.  By  August 
3  he  conteni  ed  himself  with  emphasizing  the 
radical  natt;  re  of  the  riot  and  Its  leaders  and 
Implying  th  it  the  government  had  no  choice 
but  to  drlv !  them  out  of  Washington." 

Hurley's  new  position  did  not  atop  other 
BepubUcaa  leadMs.  however,  from  repeat- 
ing and  even  embellishing  upon  the  charge 
of  a  commi  nlst  plot  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
enunmt.  R>yal  C.  Johnson,  former  chair- 
man  of  the  House  Veterans  Committee,  In- 
formed the  >res8  and  local  American  L^lon 
posts  that  be  had  proof  that  ccanmunlst 
leaders  In  ;he  B.EJ.  had  collected  dyna- 
mite, guns,  and  ammunition  for  their  ne- 
farious plot  The  troops  had  prevented  the 
use  of  the*  I  weapons,  but  the  intent  was 
clear.  Oomo  lunlsts.  Johnson  stated,  "don't 
bring  In  dyn  unite  to  start  a  T.M.C.A.  or  Sun- 
day school  fleeting,  and  they  don't  bring  In 
pistols  to  sWt  a  pink  tea."  «  Significantly, 
no  one  In  the  admlnlstratlMi  informed  the 
press  that  nb  arms  had  been  found.  Several 
Republican  leaders  sxiggested  that  the  pub- 
lic reaction  against  the  administration  was 
the  result  or,  a  carefully  concealed  conspiracy 
by  bonus  adltators  and  unprincipled  Demo- 
crates  to  mi  ke  the  rout  of  the  B.E.P  into  a 
campaign  la  lue  by  systematically  spreading 
false  Inform  ktlon.«  This  would  explain  why 
many  Amer  cans,  despite  clear  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  had  come  to  believe  the  wlde- 
q>read  rumcr  that  the  troops  had  brutally 
shot  and  killed  the  defenseless  petitioners.* 

Especially  lalarmlng  for  Hoover  were  rum- 
bUngs  of  dlafcontent  In  the  American  Legion 
state  conven  tlons.  The  legionnaires  were  an- 
gry over  the  use  of  troops  against  fellow  vet- 
erans, and  li  L  retallaUon  most  state  conven- 
tions by  mil-August  reversed  their  earlier 
support  of  tl  e  President  and  Instructed  their 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  de- 
mand the  in  mediate  payment  of  the  bonus." 
National  Lej  ion  officers  had,  however,  made 
determined  ifforts  to  prevent  bonus  resolu- 
tions In  the  state  convenUons.  and  In  some 
cases  they  lucceeded.  with  strong  backing 
worn  both  F  ■ank  T.  Hlnes.  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans Admit  Istratlon,  and  local  RepubUcan 
leaders." 

Nonetheless,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  running 
against  the  1  >resldent.  On  Augrist  27.  Assist- 
ant Secretarr  of  War  P.  Trubee  Davison  a 
candidate  for  the  RepubUcan  gubernatorial 
nomination  1 1  New  York,  told  his  state  Legion 
convention  (hat  a  bunch  of  communist-led 
tramps  and  hoodlums  had  caused  the  riot 
The  conventl  jn  responded  with  waves  of  hiss- 
ing, booing,  knd  catcalls.  The  New  York  le- 
gionnaires simply  refused  to  believe  either 
the  original  charge  of  Insurrection  or  the 
lesaer  charg*  of  a  communist  dominated 
riot."  To  de  oonstrate  their  disbelief,  eight 
state  conven  ions  not  only  demanded  the  bo- 
nus, but  all  3  passed  resolutions  censuring 
Hoover  for  iislng  troops.  It  seemed  certain 
that  Hoover'i  enemies  would  try  to  force  cen- 
sure at  the  forthcoming  national  conven- 
tion." 

With  the  legionnaires'  noUy  demonstra- 
tions still  rii  glng  in  their  ears,  panicky  Re- 
publican lea(  ers  became  convinced  that  Hoo- 
ver had  no  choice  but  to  flght  it  out  at 
the  Portlan4  convention."  Royal  Johnson 
Implored  th^  President  to  marshal  the  evl- 
<lence  agains^  the  rioters  Into  a  hard-hitting 
comprehenslte  indictment.  It  must  be  ready 
certainly  no  ater  than  the  eve  of  the  Ameri- 
oia  Legion  rational  convention.  Should  the 
President  f al  to  use  the  report  at  the  proper 
time.  Johnsfl  a  predicted  that  "its  force  and 
l^ect  will  ts  lost.""  Meantime,  however 
Time  report*  I  that  the  Preaident  had  "no  rel- 
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Ish  for  a  flght  in  which  he  was  doomed  to 
defeat."  Instead,  he  was  "lying  low.  having 
abandoned  all  efforts  to  try  to  stop  the  Le- 
gion's stampede  for  the  Boniis."  "  Time  could 
not  have  been  farther  from  the  truth.  Even 
before  Johnson's  letter  arrived  at  the  White 
House.  Hoover  had  decided  to  confront  the 
legionnaires. 

While  the  threat  of  Legion  censure  was  a 
real  one.  Hoover  and  his  advisers  were  overly 
apprehensive.  The  vast  majority  of  state  con- 
ventions, under  pressure  from  Hlnes  and 
other  officials  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, had  refused,  despite  their  bonus  reso- 
lutions, to  condemn  the  use  of  troops.  Na- 
tional Legion  officers  feared  that  a  conven- 
tion flght  would  split  the  Legion.  They  im- 
plied that  any  criticism  of  the  administration 
might  seriously  damage  Its  standing  with  the 
Republican  party  and  reduce  congressional 
support  for  future  Legion  demands."  None- 
theless, there  was  still  a  chance  that  the 
national  convention  might  censure  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Portland  therefore  seemed  the  best 
place  for  the  administration  to  launch  a 
counterattack  agsUnst  the  critics  and  stifle 
any  adverse  resolutions.  Should  the  strategy 
prove  successful.  It  might  at  least  refurbish 
Hoover's  reputation  and  enhance  his  slim 
chances  for  re-election. 

Accordingly,  during  the  week  or  two  before 
the  Portland  conclave,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment hurriedly  gathered  its  forces,  well  aware 
that  newspaper  editorials  and  personal  as- 
surances were  no  longer  sufficient.  On  Sep- 
tember 1.  Nugent  Dodds.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  told  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  Hurley 
had  "asked  me  personally  to  compile  at  once 
a  simunary  of  all  Information  .  .  .  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice." 
and  ordered  the  P.B.I,  chief  to  submit  an 
Immediate  report.  Nor  would  Dodds  listen  to 
any  plea  for  more  time  to  complete  the  in- 
vestigation. No  matter  what  shape  the  infor- 
mation might  be  in.  he  added.  "I  must  have 
access  to  It  as  It  is  now."  " 

The  decision  to  confront  his  critic?  and 
overwhelm  them  presupposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  evidence  to  support  the  charges  of 
a  radical  plot  bent  upon  overthrowing  the 
government,  or  at  least  of  a  riot  organized 
and  led  by  communist  agitators.  Tn  fact,  he 
had  no  such  evidence.  Ever  since  July  28.  the 
day  of  the  riot,  the  administration  had  in- 
volved several  government  agencies  in  a  care- 
ful and  painstaking  rearch  for  proof  of  its 
thesis,  yet  even  the  Increased  activity  un- 
covered little  that  was  not  already  known. 
Oovemment  attorneys  continued  taking 
depositions  from  principal  witnesses  while 
the  P.B.I,  diligently  Investigated  rumors  of 
communist  plots."  Much  of  the  inquiry  was 
disheartening.  Royal  Johnson's  favorite 
charge  of  communist  runs  and  ammunition 
could  not  be  verified.  Neither  could  his  sus- 
picion that  a  deserter  from  the  British  army 
was  the  brains  behind  the  conspiracy." 

The  investigation  did  prove  that  the  troops 
had  not  Initiated  the  burning  of  the  B.E.P. 
camps  but  merely  completed  the  process  after 
some  veterans  had  first  set  fire  to  the  huts." 
Photographs  of  the  riot  were  also  utilized.  On 
September  6,  Walter  H.  Newton,  one  of  the 
Pre«ldent's  principal  secretaries,  supplied  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman  Henry  J. 
Allen  with  shots  of  veterans  hurling  stones  at 
policemen.  He  Instructed  Allen  to  use  this 
evidence  to  convince  doubters  "that  this 
was  a  real  onslaxight  on  the  forces  of  law 
and  order."  and  that  "no  one  could  fortell 
what  possible  consequences  might  follow."  » 
But  since  no  one  denied  that  a  riot  had  oc- 
curred, the  photographs  were  not  likely  to 
alter  opinion  significantly.  The  chief  criti- 
cism centered  not  on  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping the  riot,  but  on  the  use  of  tanks,  troops, 
and  tear  gas  to  drive  the  veterans  out  of  the 
capital. 

More  Important,  despite  their  vigilant  ef- 
forts, none  of  the  Investigating  agencies — 
neither  the  P.B.I..  the  Secret  Service,  the 


Metropolitan  Police,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  Immigration  Bureau,  the  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  De- 
partment, nor  the  Attorney  General's  office — 
could  uncover  any  evidence  to  support  the 
charge  of  either  communist  Insurrection  or 
communist  leadership  in  the  riot.«  An  earlier 
grand  Jury  Investigation,  conducted  in 
secrecy,  had  also  failed  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence which  Hoover  sought.  During  the  In- 
vestigation the  administration's  hopes  were 
dashed  by  the  respected  chief  witness.  Ma- 
jor Pelham  D.  Glassford,  superintendent  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police.  Glass- 
ford  had  won  the  respect  of  the  veterans  and 
the  citizens  of  Washington  for  his  con- 
sistently efficient  and  Impartial  handling  of 
the  Bonus  Army  since  Its  arrival  in  June.  He 
was  personally  well  acquainted  with  the  few 
radicals  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
B.E.P.,  and  when  questioned  about  the  riot, 
he  categorically  stated  that  he  had  not  only 
personally  supervised  police  action  against 
the  rioters  and  had  restored  order  long  before 
the  troops  arrived,  but  that  he  was  "con- 
vinced that  the  rioting  was  not  of  communis- 
tic origin,  but  was  entirely  due  to  an  ag- 
gravated frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
veterans."  •' 

Olassford's  statement  was  totally  unac- 
ceptable to  the  administration,  but,  as  the 
grand  jury  did  not  make  his  testimony  pub- 
lic, his  views  did  nothing  to  alter  the  official 
explanation.  His  account  did  demonstrate 
clearly,  however,  the  weakness  of  Hoover's 
Justification  for  the  Army's  rout  of  the  vet- 
erans. Indeed,  since  the  riot  Hoover's  chief 
spokesmen  had  argued  the  existence  of  a  red 
plot,  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  as  some 
communists  bad  been  observed  prior  to  the 
riot,  they  must  have  organized  and  led  it. 
Despite  the  release  of  the  forty-two  alleged 
radicals,  and  the  failure  of  repeated  investi- 
gations to  produce  evidence  In  support  of 
their  view,  the  President  and  his  advisers  re- 
mained stubbornly  convinced  of  communist 
responsibility."  But  they  decided  to  play 
down  that  charge  for  the  moment. 

Instead  they  decided  to  try  another  tack. 
Attorney  General  William  Mitchell  for  some 
time  had  been  Investigating  the  personal 
character  of  the  men  who  comprised  the 
BJ;.P.  With  the  help  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  the  F.B.I,  he  had  checked  the 
military  and  civilian  records  of  the  more  than 
6,000  veterans  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
government  transportation  loans  to  return 
home  before  the  riot  occurred.  He  discovered 
that  1.069  of  these  men  had  police  records, 
mostly  for  minor  offenses."  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Dodds  at  first  discounted  this 
Information  as  irrelevant.  "It  has  nothing  to 
do  . . .  with  any  persons  who  were  here  during 
the  riot,"  be  argued.  Dodds  was  correct,  and 
he  might  have  added  that  it  also  did  not 
have  any  relationship  to  communism  or  radi- 
calism." Still,  It  was  the  most  damaging  evi- 
dence that  the  Investigation  had  been  able  to 
uncover,  and  in  desperation  Hoover  and 
Mitchell  decided  that  It  must  constitute  the 
burden  of  the  administration's  defense  be- 
fore the  Legion. 

On  September  13,  1932,  the  night  before 
the  national  Legion  convention,  Hoover  re- 
leased the  Attorney  General's  findings.  The 
shift  In  strategy  Immediately  became  obvi- 
ous. The  administration  no  longer  empha- 
sized the  charge  that  the  B.E.F.  leaders  were 
communist  insurrectionists.  Instead  the 
Mitchell  report  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
an  impressive  percentage  of  the  veterans 
were  criminals.  It  was  impossible,  the  report 
stated,  to  understand  the  conditions  that 
caused  the  riot  unless  one  knew  "something 
of  the  character  of  the  Bonus  Army."  The 
government  had  proof  that  22.6  per  cent  of 
those  veterans  who  had  returned  home  on 
government  loans  before  the  riot  took  place 
were  men  with  criminal  records.  Since  these 
men  were  "the  most  sensible  and  least  dis- 
orderly," he  argued,  it  followed  that  "a  con- 


siderable portion"  of  those  who  remained 
and  therefore  participated  in  the  riot  were 
communists,  radicals,  or  disorderly  elements. 
The  evidence  clearly  established  that  "the 
Bonus  Army  brought  to  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton the  largest  aggregation  of  criminals  that 
had  ever  been  assembled  In  the  city  at  any 
one  time."  •^  B.E.P.  criminals  bad  cooperated 
with  the  communists  who  had  precipitated 
the  riot,  and  thus  endangered  the  govern- 
ment. The  circuitous  logic  which  led  to  this 
conclusion  mired  the  President  deeper  and 
deeper  in  a  position  that  offered  little  hope 
for  retreat. 

Mitchell  did  include  some  words  of  praise 
for  the  honorable  veterans  in  the  Bonus 
Army,  and  In  a  statement  accompanying  the 
report.  Hoover  sought  to  soften  the  indict- 
ment by  adding  that  "the  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  criminal,  communist,  and  nonvet- 
eran  elements  should  not  be  taken  to  reflect 
upon  the  many  thousands  of,  law  abiding 
men"  who  had  petitioned  the  government.*" 
But  Hoover's  attempt  to  mollify  the  vet- 
erans was  lost  in  the  outrage  which  greeted 
the  new  charges.  The  clumsy  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  entire  B.EJ".  by  associating  it  with 
criminals  and  communists  added  insult  to 
injury  and  fooled  no  one.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  immediately  boomeranged, 
turning  the  newly  opened  convention  into 
a  long  and  angry  demonstration  against  the 
President.  The  minority  that  had  traveled  to 
Portland  hoping  to  secure  a  resolution  criti- 
cizing the  use  of  troops  quickly  became  an 
overwhelming  majority  which  favored  both 
the  bonus  resolution  and  the  public  censure 
of  Hoover."  Floyd  Gibbous  summed  up  the 
bitter  reaction  when  he  remarked  that  there 
was  a  lower  percentage  of  criminals  In  the 
Bonus  Army  than  there  had  been  in  "at 
least  one  of  the  presidential  cabinets  in 
which   Herbert   Hoover   has   served."  *" 

The  fury  aroused  against  the  administra- 
tion was  further  intensified  by  Hurley's  re- 
marks over  a  national  radio  broadcast.  He 
had  been  warned  that  the  veterans  harbored 
intense  feelings  against  him  and  that  his 
presence  at  the  Legion  convention  might  well 
cause  an  embarrassing  Incident,  yet  nothing 
could  dissuade  him  from  "going  into  that 
battle."  «•  \t  hio  first  opportunity  to  address 
the  legionnaires,  he  carefully  avoided  any 
mencion  of  the  Bonus  Army  rout.  But  dur- 
ing the  dinner  for  past  national  command- 
ers, one  of  the  invited  speakers,  Floyd  Gib- 
bons, took  advantage  of  the  broadcast  to 
compliment  the  B.E.P.  on  Its  orderly  retreat 
from  Washington."  Hurley  interpreted  Gib- 
bons' lemarks  as  a  personal  affront  and  im- 
mediately rose  to  defend  himself.  Calling  for 
"patriotism  above  politics."  he  struck  at 
what  he  knew  to  be  a  widely  held  belief,  that 
the  troops  had  been  ordered  to  bum  the  vet- 
erans' camps  to  the  ground  without  giving 
any  warning  to  the  inhabitants.  "Upon  my 
honor,"  Hurley  swore,  "those  bUlets  were  set 
on  Are  first  by  the  people  who  occupied 
them."  ^ 

Many  Americana,  however,  did  not  correct- 
ly hear  the  Secretary's  hurried  comment. 
They  mistakenly  thought  that  he  had  attrib- 
uted the  sole  responsibility  to  the  veterans 
and  denied  that  the  troops  had  set  fire  to 
»ny  of  the  billeto.  Hurley's  statement, 
though  misunderstood,  was  accurate."  Some 
of  the  retreating  veterans  had  first  set  fire 
to  several  huts  before  the  Army  advanced 
Into  the  camp.  Unfortunately,  Hurley  made 
only  fieeting  reference  to  the  firing  of  the 
buildings  and  passed  on  quickly  to  castigate 
all  those  who  hid  behind  "the  splendid  spirit 
of  Americanism."  Neither  did  he  explain  that 
because  of  high  winds  the  troops  did  indeed 
carry  out  orders  to  bum  the  remaining  build- 
ings. Newsmen,  photographers,  and  newsreel 
cameramen  fully  recorded  that  process." 
Many  listeners  therefore  concluded  that  Hur- 
ley was  simply  lying  to  save  face.  The  editors 
of  The  New  Republic  had  earlier  oburved 
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that  any  child  who  saw  the  newsreels  of 
troops  burning  the  billets  would  conclude, 
"Mamma,  the  man  Isnt  telling  the  truth." 
What  was  more  significant,  they  noted,  was 
that  "Secretary  Hurley  has  changed  noth- 
ing, retracted  nothing,  and  the  whole  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  supporting  htm."" 

At  the  height  of  the  controversy  Major 
Pelham  D.  GlassfcM-d.  the  capital  police  chief, 
exposed  further  the  administration's  blund- 
ers by  taking  issue  with  each  of  the  charges 
raised  in  the  Attorney  General's  report.  The 
report  accounted  for  the  administration's  In- 
ability to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  the 
riot  and  to  bring  the  conspirators  to  justice 
by  explaining  that  on  the  day  of  the  riot 
Glassford  had  suddenly  withdrawn  the  de- 
tectives assigned  to  watch  the  bonus  lead- 
ers.^ This  public  attack  on  Olassford's  han- 
dling of  the  riot  was  one  more  mistake,  for 
it  forced  him  to  defend  himself  by  making 
public  his  earlier  testimony  during  the  secret 
grand  jury  Investigation.  In  his  reply  to  the 
Legion  Glassford  stripped  the  last  shreds  of 
credibility  from  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
port. Police  detectives  had  indeed  circulated 
among  the  marchers,  but  they  had  not  been 
able  to  Identify  any  conspirators  because,  as 
he  had  testified  earlier,  the  riot  was  unex- 
pected and  unorganized." 

More  important.  Glassford  accused  the  ad- 
ministration of  misleading  the  American 
public  on  the  character  of  the  bonus  march- 
ers. The  veterans  were  by  no  means  criminals 
who  had  co-operated  with  the  communists. 
Police  records  and  statistics  would  prove 
that  "there  was  less  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  either  June  or  July  than 
during  the  month  of  August  after  the  vet- 
erans had  been  evicted."  The  implication 
that  communists  were  responsible  tor  the 
riot,  Glassford  stated,  was  equally  un- 
founded. The  communists  had  never  been 
able  to  muster  more  than  310  men  in  the 
capital,  and  their  attempts  to  "incite  dis- 
order In  the  loyal  camps  were  completely 
frustrated  by  the  veterans'  [own]  military 
police,"  a  special  B.E.F.  force  sponsored  by 
the  police  department." 

Olassford's  sensational  rebuttal  capttired 
national  headlines  and  whipped  the  already 
Indignant  legionnaires  Into  an  even  smgrier 
denunciation  of  the  President.  Attempts  by 
the  Jiistlce  Department  to  undermine  his 
testimony  were  ignored."  The  New  Republic. 
which  defended  Hoover  against  the  charge 
that  he  had  deliberately  provoked  the  riot  in 
order  to  gain  a  winning  campaign  issue, 
nonetheless  condemned  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  as  "a  campaign  document  pure 
and  simple."  The  legionnaires  agreed."  They 
were  convinced  that  the  B-EJ".  was  no  pack 
of  criminals.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  it 
was  far  easier  to  regard  Hoover  and  his 
spokesmen  as  a  pack  of  liars." 

Administration  supporters  had  not  ex- 
hausted their  resources,  however.  Even 
though  censure  appeared  certain.  Legion  of- 
ficers rallied  their  forces  in  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  stymie  the  critics.  Their  strongest 
argument  was  that  a  censure  motion  would 
split  the  Legion,  antagonize  Republican  lead- 
ers, and  thus  endanger  their  future  legisla- 
tive proposals.  In  the  end  Hoover  supporters 
on  the  resolutions  committee  forestalled  the 
censure.  Some  observers  suspected  that  they 
were  able  to  do  so  only  In  a  twenty-four-hour 
session  during  which  they  agreed  to  trade 
their  votes  for  the  bonus  resolution  in  ex- 
change for  dropping  the  censure  motion." 

Many  delegates  were  keenly  disappointed 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  resolutions 
committee,  but  as  the  convention  rules 
stipulated  that  a  malority  committee  report 
prohibited  any  contrary  motion  from  the 
floor,  the  chair  consistently  suppressed  the 
critics.  Repeated  attempts  to  put  forth  a  cen- 
sure motion  from  the  floor  failed,  and  the 
overwhelming  malority  of  the  legionnalrea 
had  to  content  themselves  with  merely  paaa- 
Ing  tbe^onus  reaolutlon."  Secretary  of  War 
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Huriey  was  not  so  lucky.  Aasuming  that  be 
had  uaed  franked  envelopes  to  distribute  to 
leglonnalree  thousands  of  copies  of  tils  reply 
to  noyd  Gibbons,  the  delegates  repaid  bis 
efforts  with  a  resounding  vote  of  oenaure. 
Hurley  had  not  authorized  the  use  ot  freaked 
envelopes,  but  de^lte  his  denials  and  proof 
of  his  iiuiocence.  It  was  too  late  to  rescind 
the  Legion's  action.  Like  Hoover,  Hurley  aoon 
came  to  believe  tJiat  the  Dentocrats  were  "en- 
gaged in  a  cabal  to  destroy  my  reputation."  " 

Republicans  who  had  placed  high  hc^Ms  in 
the  Attorney  General's  report  were  stunned 
and  dismayed  at  Hoover's  political  Ineptnees. 
Mark  Sullivan,  a  well-known  corre^Mndent 
for  a  number  of  Republican  newspapers,  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  controversy  milgtat 
well  become  the  determining  factor  in  the 
November  election."  Hoover's  hope  to  run  as 
a  man  who  had  defeated  a  radical  coup 
d'etat  had  coUapaed.  and  his  credibility  was 
open  to  serious  question.  His  memlea  now 
attacked  him  unmercifully,  persuading  many 
people  to  accept  every  distorted  and  un- 
founded charge  connected  with  the  routing 
of  the  B.EJ'.  Mayor  James  Curley  of  Boston 
wrongfully  acctised  the  President  of  ordering 
the  troops  to  shoot  down  the  defenaeleas 
veterans  "like  dogs,"  an  accusation  which  was 
widely  believed  and  repeated."  Suspicions 
that  Hoover  had  deliberately  provoked  the 
riot  tn  order  to  gain  a  winning  campaign  is- 
sue matched  the  equally  ridiculous  Repub- 
lican belief  that  the  Democrats  bad  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  radicals  in  order  to 
smear  Hoover  and  undermine  the  Republic." 
Charges  and  counter  charges,  virtually  all 
without  foundation,  stirred  the  controversy 
into  an  emotional  frenzy  which  continued 
for  many  years  after  the  Legion  convention 
was  forgotten. 

Neither  the  bonus  nor  the  Legion  contro- 
versy became,  as  Mark  Sullivan  had  feared, 
decisive  election  issues.  The  overwhelming 
issue  In  1933  was  the  depression.  Most  non- 
veterans,  even  if  sympathetic  to  the  B.E.P., 
did  not  favor  the  Immediate  payment  of  the 
bonus.  The  •3,300,000,000  required  led  them 
to  conclude  that  the  original  idea  of  com- 
pounding interest  between  102S  and  1946 
would  be  far  more  sensible."  What  mattered 
most  was  not  the  bonus  but  the  manner  in 
which  Hoover  and  his  advisers  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  turned  criticism  into 
fury  and  repudiation.  By  listening  to  Hurley 
and  MacArthur  Instead  of  asking  for  their 
resignations,  by  accepting  the  red  plot  thesis, 
and  finally  by  shifting  the  burden  of  the  at- 
tack to  the  B.E.F.  itself.  Hoover  revealed  a 
distressing  lack  of  political  sensitivity.  Not 
only  did  he  destroy  bis  only  remaining 
chances  of  re-election,  he  also  seriously 
clouded  his  personal  reputation  and  reduced 
his  later  effectiveness  as  a  party  leader.  The 
slander  and  bitterness  which  Herbert  Hoover 
was  to  endure  throughout  most  of  his  re- 
maining years  are  part  of  a  personal  tragedy. 
But  he  and  bis  advisers  must  share  In  the 
responsibility  for  that  tragedy. 

FOOTlfUTSS 

■"Heroes,"  Time  Magazine,  XX:9-10  (Sep- 
tember 13.  1933).  rime  editors  reported  that 
the  threat  of  Legion  censure  "sent  cold  chlllt 
up  and  down  the  spines  of  the  Republican 
high  command."  Much  of  the  evidence  cited 
in  this  paper  Is  based  on  previously  restricted 
manuscripts  at  the  recently  <^>ened  Herbert 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  in  West  Branch. 
Iowa.  The  Pelham  D.  Glassford  Papers  at 
U.CX.A..  the  Patrick  J.  Hurley  Papers  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  others  cited 
herein  are  important  sources,  but  the  Hoover 
P^>ers  are  the  only  source  that  fiiUy  reveals 
the  administration's  reactions  to  the  riot  and 
the  rout  of  the  Bonus  Army,  as  well  as  it* 
plans  for  a  defense  before  the  American 
Legion  national  convention. 

'  Transcript.  Press  Interview,  July  28.  1933. 
Bonus  Files,  l-B/ass,  In  the  Hoover  Papers. 
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S4batb  to  Herbert  Hoover,  July 
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occupation  so  that  the  government  would 
be  compelled  to  force  the  veterans  out  of 
the  capital.  "Word  has  been  passed  around  In 
Syracuse,"  the  report  continued,  "that  tbe 
first  blood  shed  by  tbe  Bontis  Army  at  Wash- 
ington, Is  to  be  the  signal  for  a  communist 
uprising  in  all  large  cities,  thus  initiating  a 
revolution.  The  entire  movement  is  stated 
to  be  under  communist  control  with 
branches  being  rapidly  developed  in  com- 
mercial centers."  See  Conrad  H.  Lanza,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff,  0-3,  to  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  0-3.  3nd  Corps  Area,  July  5, 
1933,  In  War  Department  Records  Division, 
Record  Group  94,  Bos  1181,  The  National 
Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 

"MacArthxir  to  Hiu-ley,  August  15,  1932. 
"Report  From  the  Chief  of  Staff,  United 
States  Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
Employment  of  Federal  Troops  in  Civil  Dis- 
turbance in  the  District  of  Columbia  July 
28-30.  1932."  in  the  Hurley  Papers. 

<'  Major  General  Blanton  Winship  to  Chief 
of  Staff,  July  28,  1933.  ibid.  The  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  sent  MacArtbur  two  long 
memos  on  Jiily  38,  1932,  the  day  of  the  riot, 
in  which  he  outlined  Army  plans  for  dispers- 
ing the  veterans  In  the  event  of  a  riot.  He 
stated  that  the  veterans  must  be  transported 
to  their  home  states  In  Army  trucks  under 
armed  guard  as  it  was  "obvious  that  a  mere 
scattering  of  the  members  of  this  force  at 
the  place  of  their  present  encampments,  or 
driving  them  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  would  not  effect  a  perma- 
nent dispersion  of  the  force,  so  as  to  bring 
the  Insurrection  or  threat  of  insurrection  .  .  . 
to  an  end."  At  any  rate.  Wlnship's  memo 
to  MacArtbur  had  clearly  stressed  an  orderlv 
eviction  In  the  event  of  riot.  And  since 
Hoover  Insisted  when  the  riot  actually  oc- 
ciured  that  all  participants  be  returned  to 
their  own  camps  to  be  turned  over  to  civil 
authorities,  even  the  proposals  Wlnshlp  cited 
were   not   authorized. 

"Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  At  Ease:  Stories 
I  Tell  to  Friends  (New  York,  1967),  216. 
Elsenhower  recalls  that  MacArtbur  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  "  'incipient  revolution 
in  the  air.' "  He  also  makes  the  following 
assessment  of  MacArtbur:  "Most  of  tbe 
senior  officers  I  bad  known  always  drew  a 
cleancut  line  between  the  military  and  the 
political.  Off  duty,  among  themselves  and 
close  civilian  friends,  they  might  explosively 
denounce  everything  t)hey  thought  was  wrong 
in  Washington  and  the  world,  and  propose 
their  ovTn  cure  for  its  evils.  On  duty,  noth- 
ing could  Induce  them  tc  cross  tbe  line  they, 
and  old  Army  tradition,  had  established. 
But  If  General  MacArtbur  ever  recognized 
the  existence  of  that  line,  he  usually  chose 
to  Ignore  It." 

"Hurley  to  Hoover.  July  28,  1933,  In  the 
Hurley  Papers. 

1*  Hurley  to  MacArtthur,  no  date,  ibid.  This 
order  was  filed  In  a  separate  folder  dated 
July  28. 1933. 

"  Don  Lohbeck,  Patrick  J.  Hurley  (Chicago, 
1956) ,  487. 

I*  Elsenhower,  At  Ease,  217-318.  Evidence 
gathered  from  tbe  Hoover,  Hurley,  Lohbeck, 
and  Elsenhower  sources  conclusively  estab- 
lishes that  the  President's  orders  were  not 
carried  out. 

» Lawrence  Rlchey  memorandum,  July  30, 
1932,  Bonus  FUes,  l-E/300,  in  tbe  Hoover 
Papers.  Rlchey.  one  of  Hoover's  secretaries. 
recorded  Hurley's  telephone  message  to 
Hoover.  In  1934  Hoover  became  angry  over 
rep<n^  that  MacArtbur  might  be  presenting 
a  different  version  of  the  rout  and  Informed 
Rlchey  that  "If  McArttiur  fslc]  Is  putting 
out  this  kind  of  stuff,  I  shall  tell  what  really 
did  h^pen.  and  It  will  do  Mc Arthur  [sic] 
no  good."  Hoover  to  Rlchey,  October  33,  1934, 
Temporary  Bonus  FUe,  ibid. 

"Rlchey  memorandum.  July  30,  1933.  ibid. 
On  August  13.  1933,  MacArtbur  answered  a 
request  from  Rlchey  for  bis  opinion  regard- 
ing a  letter  of  protest  from  the  American 
Civil    Uberties   Union.    MacArtbur   advised 


him  to  Ignore  It,  and  added,  "The  Civil  Lib- 
erties union  have  [sicl  made  frequent  at- 
tacks upon  the  Army  in  every  possible  way. 
Their  basic  purpose,  of  course,  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  constituted  authority."  MacAr- 
tbur to  Rlchey.  Au'^ust  12.  1932,  in  the  War 
Department  Records  Division,  Record  Group 
94,  Box  1181,  The  National  Archives. 

1  New  York  Times.  July  31. 1932. 

-*Don  Boone  to  Rlchey.  August  2,  1933; 
Louis  McGrew  to  Rlchey,  Augiut  S,  1933; 
Bonus  Files,  l-E/398,  in  the  Hoover  Papers. 

n  Transcript  of  Press  Statement.  August  3, 
1932,  ibid. 

-•♦New  York  Herald  Tribune.  August  16, 
1932. 

''Royal  Johnson  to  Rlchey.  September  8, 
1932.  Bonus  Flies.  l-E/300.  in  tbe  Hoover 
Papers. 

-'  McOrew  to  Rlchey.  August  5.  1932.  Bonus 
Piles.  l-E/398,  ibid. 

'^  New  York  Evening  Post.  August  16,  1933. 

»  Frank  T.  Hlnes  to  Walter  H.  Newton,  Au- 
gust 16,  1933,  Bonus  Files,  l-E/300.  in  the 
Hoover  Papers.  Also  see  Newton  to  Hlnes,  Au- 
gust 19.  1932,  l-E/299,  ibid. 

»  James  N.  MacLean  to  Rlchey.  August  33, 
1932.  Hlnes  to  M.  E.  Head,  August  34,  1933, 
Bonus  Files.  l-E/300,  in  the  Hoover  Papers; 
New  York  Times.  August  28,  1932. 

"•  "Heroes,"  10. 

^'  Mark  Requa  to  Rlchey,  August  12,  1932, 
Bonus  Piles.  l-E/297,  Rlchey  to  Requa,  Au- 
gust 13.  1932,  Bonus  Files,  l-E/300,  in  the 
Hoover  Papers. 

XI  Johnson  to  Hoover,  September  3,  1933, 
Bonus  Files.  l-E/297,  ibid. 

»  "Heroes,"  10. 

"New  York  Times,  September  14,  1933. 

"Nugent  Dodds  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
memorandum,  September  1,  1933,  Bonus 
Files,  l-E/300.  in  the  Hoover  Papers. 

'"  Dodds  to  Herbert  B.  Crosby,  September  8, 
1932.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  Rlchey,  September 
9,  1932,  ibid. 

"Ibid. 

'"Transcript  of  Testimony,  Olassford  to 
Grand  Jury.  August  1.  1932.  ibid. 

*  Newton  to  Henry  J.  Allen.  September  6, 
1932,  Bonus  Files,  l-E/297,  ibid. 

">  "Bonus  March  Conditions"  Report. 
Bonus  Files,  l-E/300.  ibid.  In  his  report  to 
the  President,  Attorney  General  Mitchell  did 
not  claim  that  communists  had  actually  di- 
rected the  riot.  See  William  D.  Mitchell  to 
Herbert  Hoover,  September  9,  1932,  ibid. 

"Transcript  of  Testimony,  Olassford  to 
Grand  Jury,  August  1,  1933,  ibid.;  for  a  con- 
temporary analysis  of  Glassford's  leadership 
see  Fleta  Campbell  Springer,  "Olassford  and 
the  Siege  of  Washington,"  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, CLXV:641-666  (November,  1933).  See 
also  Washington  (D.C.)  Herald.  November  3, 

1932.  Months  after  bis  testimony,  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1933,  Just  two  days  before  tbe  election, 
Olassford  suddenly  modified  his  position 
somewhat.  He  assumed  that  some  conunu- 
nlsts,  taking  advantage  of  "Hoover's  disas- 
trous blunder"  of  forcing  tbe  veterans  out 
of  tbe  unused  buildings,  "probably"  bad  pre- 
cipitated the  riot.  However,  he  consistently 
denied  that  the  riot  was  organized  or  a  com- 
munist-led plot  or  a  threat  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  steadfastly  maintained  that  the 
cause  of  the  riot  was  the  decision  to  force 
the  veterans  out  of  the  buildings  without 
waiting  for  him  to  effect  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion. For  testimony  of  witnesses  supporting 
the  administration,  see  Memorandum  of  the 
Testimony  Presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (3  vols.,  August,  1932),  1- 
198,  in  the  Department  of  Justice  Records 
Division,  Record  Group  60,  The  National 
Archives. 

"Harry  K.  Daugherty  to  Rlchey,  August 
18,  1932,  Bonus  Flies,  l-E/300,  Rlchey  to 
Requa,  August  13,  1933,  In  the  Hoover  Papers. 

"  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  Rlchey,  September  1. 

1933,  ibid. 

"Dodds  to  Hurley,  September  3,  1933,  in 
the  Hurley  Papers. 
«^  WUllam  D.  Mitchell  to  Herbert  Hoover. 
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September  9,  1932.  Bonus  Files  l-E/300,  in 
the  Hoover  Pi^iers.  Unfortunately  Mitchell 
did  not  Include  any  material  dealing  with 
his  report  or  the  bonus  riot  in  his  personal 
papers.  See  William  D.  Mitchell  Papers. 
Manuscripts  Division,  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

"New  York  Times,  September  13,  1933. 

"  "Tbe  Bonus  Bomb  Bursts  Into  the  Cam- 
paign," In  The  Literary  Digest,  CXIV:12 
(September  24,  1933);  "Not  One  Bit  Im- 
pressed," In  The  Nation.  CXXXV:341  (Sep- 
tember 21,  1933);  Washington  (D.C.)  Sun, 
September  13,  1932;  New  York  Times,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1933. 

••  See  Gibbons'  article  in  Bonus  Files.  1-E/ 
396,  In  the  Hoover  Papers.  Also  see  Paul  Y. 
Anderson,  "Mourning  Becomes  Herbert,"  In 
The  Nation,  CXXXV:380-381  (September  38, 
1933). 

"  Florence  P.  Kahn  ta  Rlchey,  August  29, 

1932,  Rlchey  to  Kahn,  August  30,  1932,  Presi- 
dential Files,  l-E/60,  In  the  Hoover  Papers. 
Also  see  Lohbeck,  Hurley,  116. 

"New  York  Times,  September  13.  1932. 
Also  see  Frederick  Stelwer  to  Newton,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1933,  Presidential  Piles,  l-E/370, 
m  the  Hoover  Papers.  Although  Stelwer  be- 
lieved that  Gibbons  "was  planted  at  this 
Convention  by  tbe  Hearst  interests."  he  in- 
formed Newton  that  Gibbons'  reference  to 
the  eviction  was  presented  "In  a  perfectly 
decent  way  but  he  left  a  clear  Impression 
that  they  had  been  abused." 

■''  H.  H.  Aylesworth.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  sent  Hurley  a 
transcription  of  his  address  which  Hurley 
assured  him  "saved  the  day  for  me."  While 
Hurley  believed  the  transcript  was  a  "life- 
saver."  the  damage  had  already  been  done. 
See    Hurley    to    Aylesworth,    November    16, 

1933,  In  the  Hurley  Papers.  Also  see  New 
York  Times,  September  13,  1933. 

■Transcript  of  Testimony,  Pelbam  D. 
Olassford  to  Grand  Jury,  August  1,  1933, 
Bonus  Files,  l-E/300,  In  the  Hoover  Papers. 
Many  witnesses  testified  that  the  troops  did 
not  begin  burning  the  huts.  See,  for  example, 
Eisenhower,  At  Ease,  317. 

""This  Week,"  In  The  New  Republic. 
LXXn:29  (August 24, 1932) . 

"Mitchell  to  Herbert  Hoover,  September  9, 
1932.  Bonus  Files,  l-B/300,  In  the  Hoover 
Papers.  Also  see  New  York  Times,  Septem- 
ber 12. 1932. 

"  Olassford  to  Crosby.  September  8, 1933,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  Pa- 
pers, Bonus  Army  File,  District  of  Columbia 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  Glassford's  ear- 
lier statement  to  Crosby,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, explained  that  the  detectives  had 
circulated  among  the  marchers,  but  they 
were  under  orders  to  seek  cover  In  the  event 
of  a  riot  as  only  uniformed  police  were  used 
for  that  purpose. 

""Press  SUtement,"  September  13,  1933, 
Box  1,  In  the  Olassford  Papers,  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  U.CX.A.  Olassford  also 
maintained  that  he  had  never  requested 
that  the  Commissioners  call  on  Hoover  for 
federal  troops.  See  Olassford  to  D.  C.  Com- 
missioners. July  39.  1933,  ibid.  Olassford  did 
not  send  this  letter  to  the  Commissioners, 
but  his  dissent  was  well  known  to  them.  Also 
see  New  York  Times.  September  13,  1933. 

"New  York  Times,  September  13,  1933. 

""Political  Oesture,"  139;  "The  Bonus 
Bomb,"  13;  Washington  (D.C.)  Sun,  Sep- 
tember 13.  1933;  New  York  Times,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1933;  Washington  (D.C.)  Herald,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1933. 

■  New  York  Times,  September  13, 1933. 

"  Ibid.,  September  16,  1933.  The  Times  re- 
ported that  an  address  by  Floyd  Gibbons  In 
which  he  attacked  tlie  Mitchell  report  and 
defended  Olassford,  brought  the  legionnaires 
to  their  feet  In  prolonged  "whistling  and 
stamping  and  cheering." 


*i  Portland  (Oregon)  Journal,  September 
12,  1933;  New  York  rimes,  Septonber  14.  16, 
1933. 

"New  York  Times,  September  16,  1933.  J. 
P.  O'Nell,  a  retired  Brigadier  General  and 
close  friend  of  Hurley  was  responsible  for 
using  the  War  DepcuXment  envel<^>es.  O'Nell 
to  Hurley.  September  15,  1932.  Hurley  to 
United  Press,  September  15,  1933,  Joseph  H. 
Edg3r  to  Hurley,  October  35,  1933,  Hurley  to 
Evan  L.  Davis,  September  30,  1933,  in  tbe 
Hurley  Papers. 

""Bonus  Bomb."  13;  Washington  (D.C.) 
Sun,  Septemt>er  13,  1933;  Washington  (D.C.) 
Herald,  September  12,  1932;  New  York  7*im«», 
September  13.  1932;  "Storm-Signals  in  the 
New  Bonus  Drive,"  in  Literary  Digest, 
CXIV:6  (September  10,  1933). 

••  New  York  Times.  September  13,  1933. 

"Anderson.  "Tear  Oaa,  Bayonets,  and 
Votes."  138:  New  York  American,  October  30, 
1932.  Olassford  charged  that  Hoover  deliber- 
ately provoked  the  riot  for  his  own  political 
gain. 

""Behind  the  Bonus  Battlefront,"  in  The 
Literary  Digest,  CXIV:11  (October  1,  1983); 
New  York  Times,  September  16,  1933;  "This 
Week,"  In  The  New  Republic,  CXXII:163- 
163  (September  38,  1933). 
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AFPIRMATIVE  ACmON  VERSUS 
EQUAL  PROTECTION— X 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  of  aU  the 
comments  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  upholding  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  Weber  case,  those 
of  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.  were  perhaps 
the  most  original  and  penetrating. 

Most  critics  of  Weber  focused  their 
attention  on  the  Court's  perversion  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act's  ban  on  racial 
discrimination  and  Buckley  endorses 
their  objections  fully.  But  he  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  this  development  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  flaw  at  the  heart  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  itself. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act's 
passage,  Buckley  points  out,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  it  represented  an 
intrusion  upon  the  constitutional  rights 
of  employers,  educators,  and  so  on. 
Freedom,  it  was  said,  means  freedom. 
The  freedom  to  discriminate,  for  good 
or  ill,  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  free- 
dom as  the  freedom  of  unpopular  minor- 
ities to  express  their  views. 

This  argument  was  sincerely  made  by 
honorable  men,  who  were  brutally  villi- 
fled  for  their  courage.  Most  prominent 
among  them,  of  course,  was  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ariaona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATXR).  But  it  was  ultihiately  re- 
jected by  Congress,  which  decided  that 


here  was  a  case  where  rights  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  general  communal 
good,  albeit  in  as  limited  a  manner  as 
possible. 

A  parallel  might  be  antitrust  legis- 
lation, which  definitely  trammels  the 
rights  of  corporations  to  collude  and  to 
fix  prices.  Here  again.  Congress  decided 
that  unless  it  forbade  such  practices, 
the  general  good  would  be  impaired. 
However,  despite  periodic  efforts,  Oov- 
emment  lawyers  have  not  been  able  to 
convert  this  into  a  general  mandate  to 
intervene  in  and  to  control  American 
life. 

In  the  Weber  decision,  the  affirma- 
tive action  establishment  has  shown 
that  not  even  the  most  explicit  reser- 
vations and  restrictions  can  contain 
their  imperial  ambition.  Once  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  had  been  conceded. 
Government  authority  has  simply 
spread  until  it  has  become  conceivable 
that  ultimately  there  will  be  no  freedom 
left  at  aU.  Naturally,  this  is  justified  by 
its  proponents  and  beneficiaries  in  the 
most  noble  terms.  But  no  previous  gen- 
eration of  Americans  would  have 
doubted  that  it  is  still  a  lethal  threat  to 
their  political  tradition. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  Bock- 
ley  that  the  CivU  Rights  Act  was  "mis- 
begotten." I  think  this  may  be  a  case 
where  freedoms  can  bend  without  break- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  general  good. 
The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act's  prohibitioo 
of  all  discrimination  is  surely  defensible. 

But  not  on  the  reading  of  it  given  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Weber  case. 
What  it  is  in  effect  trying  to  legislate  is 
unjust  and  unworkable,  and  wUI  inevi- 
tably undermine  whatever  degree  of 
national  consensus  we  now  possess. 

I  ask  that  William  F.  Bucklejr's  column 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  6,  19791 
The  LAirouAGs  or  Tiru  Vn 
(By  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

The  Weber  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  classic  in  its  confrontation  between  so- 
ciological engineering  and  law.  The  ma- 
jority of  tbe  coiu^.  looking  at  the  text  of  a 
law  written  only  16  years  ago.  rewrote  the  law 
to  say  that  which  It  would  like  It  to  mean. 

The  dissenters  (Burger  and  Rehnqulst) 
reminded  their  brethren  in  tones  of  despera- 
tion of  something  caUed  the  separation  o* 
powers.  Let  us  go  back  to  1964. 

In  1964.  the  Great  ClvU  Rights  Act  was 
passed,  Title  vn  of  which  forbade  any  pri- 
vate employer  from  racial  discrimination  in 
handing  out  Jobs. 

Now  that  act  was  opposed  by  a  minority, 
most  prominently  by  Sen.  Ooldwater.  His 
opposition  was  strlcUy  constltuUonal.  Just 
as  tbe  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  can- 
not be  accused  of  endorsing  Nazism  when  it 
defends  the  rights  of  the  ItmaUc  frlxtge  in 
Skokle,  111..  Ooldwater  could  not  oonseton- 
ably  be  criticized  as  a  racUt  for  maintaining 
the  Constitution  does  not  vest  In  Congress 
the  right  to  teU  employers  they  may  not  dis- 
criminate—on  any  grounds — though  In  fact 
Ooldwater  was  thus  criticized  by  the  polemi- 
cal opportunists. 

Now  the  coin^  has  held  that  in  saying  em- 
ployers cannot  discriminate  on  account  o* 
race,  what  Congress  reaUy  meant  to  say  waa 
that  employers  cannot  dlscrlmlnata  on  ac- 
count of  blackness.  But  If  that  Is  what  they 
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LANDS  SETTLEMENT 
POLICY 


OOLPWATER. 


Mr.  Prraldent,  we 

ilnderstand  what  it  is  to  live 

complete  domination  of  the 

aov(  imment  with  respect  to  pub- 

Ac^rdlngly,  the  Senate  of  the 

recently  adopted  a  con- 

mei^iorlal  urging  the  n,S.  Con- 


gress to  reach  an  agreeable  Federal 
lands  settlement  policy  in  Alaska,  and 
to  adopt  other  policies  involving  Federal 
lands  which  would  respect  the  States' 
interests. 

The  Arizona  resolution  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  controlled 
approximately  73  percent  of  ttie  area 
within  the  boimdaries  of  that  State  of 
which  approximately  30  percent  is  on 
Indian  reservations  and  approximately 
43  percent  is  being  administered  by  the 
military  and  Federal  agencies.  It  further 
suggested  that  action  now  being  consid- 
ered in  Congress  with  respect  to  Alaska 
w^ould  have  a  potential  adverse  affect  on 
aU  of  the  United  States  since  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  has  been  sighted  as  one  of  the 
authorizations  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lands  in  Alaska.  This  could  be  a  prece- 
dence setting  move  that  might  be  re- 
peated elsewhere.  In  light  of  this  I  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  consider  with 
aU  diligence  a  fair  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  lands  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Arizona 
Senate  concurrent  memorial  I  have  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
llie  manorial  follows : 

Senate  CoNCirKxzNT  Memosxai.  1002 
Whereas,  the  federal  government  controls 
approximately  seventy-three  per  cent  of  the 
area  within  the  boimdaries  of  this  state,  of 
which  approximately  thirty  per  cent  is  on 
Indian  reservations  and  approximately  forty- 
three  percent  is  being  administered  by  the 
military  and  other  federal  agencies,  especially 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service;  and 

Whereas,  similar  conditions  prevail  in  all 
of  the  states  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  ranging  from  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
with  twelve  percent  of  its  area  under  federal 
control,  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  with  eighty- 
seven  percent  of  its  area  under  federal  con- 
trol, altogether  totaling  some  seven  hundred 
million  acres  of  land;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  more 
acres  of  federal  land  than  any  other  state, 
a  condition  which  may  be  aggrevated  by 
efforts  to  withdraw  an  additional  one  hun- 
dred ten  million  acres  of  luid  which  is 
known  to  contain  large  amounts  of  mineral 
and  fossil  energy  resources:  auid 

Whereas,  the  contemplated  action,  now 
before  the  Congress,  has  a  potential  adverse 
Impact  for  all  of  the  United  States,  Inas- 
much as  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  has  been  cited  as 
one  authorization  for  the  withdrawal  ot 
lands  in  Alaska,  and  may  be  \ised  as  prece- 
dent for  the  same  action  elsewhere;  and 

VThereas,  state  sovereignty  Is  being  re- 
peatedly eroded,  as  evidenced  by  the  an- 
nounced Intention  to  hold  federal  lands  In 
the  Western  states  "in  perpetuity",  which 
limits  the  ability  of  a  state  to  set  Its  own 
course  and  to  control  events  and  develop- 
ment within  Its  own  borders;   and 

Whereas,  this  nation  needs  the  oil  and 
mineral  resoiuces  found  In  the  one  hundred 
ten  mllUon  acres  proposed  for  withdrawal 
In  Alaska  to  supply  this  nation's  energy 
needs  and  to  supplement  our  current  sup- 
plies, especially  those  Imported  from  the 
Middle  East;   and 

Whereas,  the  announced  policy  will  Inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  resources  in 
other  Western  states  and  assumes  the  In- 
ability of  the  states  to  responsibly  develop 
such  resources  while  protecting  the  general 
health,  welfare  and  safety  of  their  citizens, 
a  dearly  faUadous  view.  Wherefore,   your 


memorialist,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  advised  of  the  Arizona  Legislature's  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  achieve  a  settlement  to  questions  regard- 
ing federal  lands  that  is  agreeable  to  that 
State. 

2.  That  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
amend  the  existing  federal  land  policies  to 
provide  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  and 
overriding  need  to  do  otherwise : 

(a)  Mineral  and  fuel  resources  would  not 
be  Included  In  federal  reesrves  If  such  In- 
duslon  wotUd  prevent  the  development  of 
such  resources. 

(b)  Traditional  iises  of  lands  imder  fed- 
eral administration  could  continue. 

(c)  Access  to  state  and  private  lands 
across  federal  holdings  wotild  not  be  restrict- 
ed. 

3.  That  Congress  enact  legislation  to  re- 
strict the  ability  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  establish  or  add  to  any  conservation 
system  unit  by  means  of  any  executive  or 
administrative  authority. 

4.  That  Congress  defeat  any  legislation  re- 
lating to  land  withdrawals  that  are  imac- 
ceptable  to  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  or  any  other  state,  if  such  legislation 
Is  proposed,  and  oppose  legislation  that  may 
further  diminish  the  ability  of  a  state  to 
control  lands  within  its  boimdaries. 

5.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  states  of 
Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  HawaU,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyomlng.0 


ENDING    THE   NEW    SLAVERY:    RE- 
VITALIZING PRODUCTIVITY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  Important  study,  "Capital  Formation 
in  the  Decades  Ahead,"  by  Dr.  Robert 
Krieble,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Loctite 
Corp.,  and  Mr.  Craig  Yesse,  director  of 
Government  affairs  for  the  firm.  The 
study,  published  by  the  U.S.  Industrial 
Coimcil  Educational  Foundation,  points 
out  that  our  problems  of  inadequate  cap- 
ital formation  are  much  more  serious 
than  we  realize. 

To  go  straight  to  the  point,  our  new 
investment  each  year,  relative  to  the  size 
of  our  capital  stock,  is  not  sufiQcient  to 
modernize  our  Industrial  plant.  As  a  con- 
sequence our  capital  is  too  old  to  be  e£B- 
cient.  Its  average  age  is  17  years.  In  con- 
trast, the  Japanese  capital  stock  is 
turned  over  in  about  10  years. 

Dr.  Krieble  and  Mr.  Yesse  address  the 
question  of  how  much  investment  it 
would  take  to  modernize  our  productive 
capacity.  They  conclude  that  "we  would 
have  to  double  our  rate  of  investment. 
That  is,  we  would  have  to  save  cmd  in- 
vest an  extra  $200  billion  a  year." 

To  achieve  this  much  additional  in- 
vestment requires  a  far  greater  change  in 
attitudes  and  tax  policies  than  the  Con- 
gress has  so  far  been  willing  to  entertain. 
Although  the  sagging  productivity  of  our 
economy  has  brought  Itself  to  our  notice, 
we  have  not  yet  faced  up  to  the  magni- 


tude of  the  effort  it  will  take  to  rebuild 
or  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

Men  like  Dr.  Krieble  are  providing 
leadership  for  the  thrust  for  a  revltallza- 
tion  of  our  economy  that  is  ccnnlng  from 
ordinary  working  men  and  women  who 
have  the  most  to  gain  from  growth  and 
productivity.  As  the  Senate  struggles 
with  the  budget  resolution  this  spring, 
we  will  achieve  more  if  we  remember 
that  "our  social  purposes  are  far  better 
served  by  putting  people  to  work  in  a 
productive  and  expanding  economy  than 
by  trapping  them  on  welfare  programs 
so  designed  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take 
a  job  and  start  up  the  rungs  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  toward  self -sufficiency." 

Eliminating  the  welfare  trap — what  I 
have  called  the  new  slavery — would  alone 
release  $50  billion  per  year  for  invest- 
ment in  economic  growth.  This  would 
be  a  tremendous  achievement,  but  even 
an  achievement  of  this  magnitude  would 
still  leave  us  far  short  of  the  investment 
necessary  to  revitalize  the  American 
dream.  That  is  a  sobering  thought  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind.* 


HUALAPAI  DAM  IN  ARIZONA 

•  Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
that  there  Is  a  great  need  in  this  coim- 
try  to  increase  our  energy  supplies  as 
rapidly  as  we  possible  can.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Project  in 
my  State  is  a  potential  energy  source 
which  could  supply  much-needed  power 
for  the  southwest  region.  Inasmuch  as 
no  Federal  funds  would  be  required  for 
the  construction  of  this  dam,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  go  forward 
without  delay. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  memorial 
adopted  by  the  house  of  the  34th  Legis- 
lature of  Arizona  urging  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  li- 
censing of  the  Arizona  Power  Authority 
to  construct  the  Hualapai  Dam. 

The  memorial  follows: 

HorsE  Memoriai.  2003 

Whereas,  this  country  Is  faced  with  an 
energy  supply  inadequate  to  meet  Its  rapidly 
Increasing  needs;    and 

Whereas,  preservation  of  our  natural 
environment  must  be  balanced  with  the 
development  of  energy  needed  to  maintain 
a  sound  economy;  and 

Whereas,  electric  energy  produced  In 
hydroelectric  projects  Is  hlehlv  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  reliability,  clean- 
liness, efficiency  and  safetv;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Proj- 
ect (Bridge  Canyon)  Is  potentially  a  malor 
clean  energy  source  for  supplying  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  energy  for  the  Southwest 
Re«rton;   and 

Whereas,  It  would  take  approximately  nine 
million  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
oil  per  year  to  generate  the  electricity  which 
can  be  developed  from  this  project:  and 

Whereas,  the  water  which  wotUd  be  the 
power  to  run  the  hydroelectric  generators  is 
a  vast  renewable  resoiu-ce  now  being  wasted 
down  the  river;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hualapai  Indians  support 
construction  of  the  dam  on  their  reservation 
recognizing  it  as  their  only  ooportunlty  for 
eoonmnlc  development  and  fuU  tribal  em- 
ployment; and 


Whereas,  this  project  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  free-flowing  Colorado  Blver  through 
the  Grand  Canyon;   and 

Whereas,  construction  of  the  dam  will 
create  a  ribbon  of  blue  In  the  narrow  Inner 
gorge,  Tni».iritig  the  Hualapai  section  of  the 
Colorado  available  to  all  for  recreational 
uses;  and 

Whereas,  no  federal  funds  will  be  required 
or  used  in  the  construction  of  this  dam; 
and 

Whereas,  Harza  Engineering  Company,  In 
a  recently  completed  feasibility  study  on  the 
Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Project  dated  August 
21,  1979,  estimates  that  this  dam  would  re- 
sult In  a  net  savings  In  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  one  hundred  seventeen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars  at  the  1979  price 
levels  for  energy. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
BepresentaUves  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  review 
promptly  the  many  benefits  of  hydroelectric 
development  along  the  Colorado  River,  par- 
ticularly the  proposed  Hualapai  Project,  and 
take  action  to  approve  Its  construction  at  a 
time  when  the  country  could  greatly  use 
the  electrical  energy  derived  from  it,  and 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Arizona  Power 
Authority  and  the  Hual^>al  Indian  Tribe  to 
preserve  the  vUblUty  of  the  Hualapai  Dam 
site. 

2.  That  the  President  and  Congress  au- 
thorize the  licensing  of  the  Arizona  Power 
Authority  to  construct  the  Hualapai  Dam. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  ot  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation.^ 


INCREMENTAL  PRICING 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
p>ast  several  weeks,  a  bipartisan  groun  of 
13  Senators  has  been  challenging  that 
part  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  which 
requires  so-called  "incremental  pricing" 
of  gas  sold  at  deregulated  prices.  Our 
challenge  has  taken  the  form  of  S.  2392, 
a  bill  to  repeal  title  II  of  the  NGPA.  that 
section  dealing  with  incremental  pricing. 

Earlier  this  month.  Chairman  Henry 
Jackson  of  the  Energy  Committee  re- 
sponded to  our  challenge  in  a  statement 
recalling  the  agreement  which  gave  birth 
to  Incremental  pricing,  a  tradeoff,  In 
which  Senators  otherwise  opposed  to  any 
deregulation  of  gas  prices  dropped  their 
obstruction  to  the  bill,  exacting  title  n 
as  part  of  their  price  for  peace.  Senator 
Jackson  suggests  that  any  tampering 
with  title  n  or  any  other  part  of  the 
NGPA  would  nm  counter  to  the  deal  he 
feels  he  made  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
and  he  has  brandished  a  threat  to  at- 
tempt repeal  or  at  least  postponement  of 
the  act's  central  feature,  the  phasing 
out  of  price  controls. 

This  statement  was  unfortunate.  In 
the  first  place.  Senator  Jackson  may  feel 
bound  by  a  previous  bargain  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  those  of  use  who  were  never 
oartles  to  an  agreement,  and  who  never 
saw  any  sense  in  title  n,  do  not.  We  want 
to  examine  the  incremental  pricing  con- 
cept on  its  merit,  or  lack  of  same. 

Second,  the  tremendous  success  of  de- 
regulation, even  in  the  gradual  and  half- 
hearted form  provided  bv  the  NGPA, 
renders  nonsensical  the  thought  that  we 


should  even  consider  retrogressing  to  the 
days  of  artificial  prices  and  sh(»t 
supplies. 

Desirite  the  intimidating  complexity 
and  redtape  with  which  the  NGPA  en- 
cumbered gas  producers,  drilling  is  up 
and  supplies  are  headed  up  dramatically. 
Consider  the  best  test  case,  that  of  deep 
gas — ^below  15,000  feet — for  which  the 
price  is  truly  deregulated  and  the  would- 
be  producer  is  not  stymied  by  the  need  to 
determine  such  vital  statistics  as  the 
number  of  feet  between  his  well  and  the 
closest  existing  well. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  NGPA.  invest- 
ment in  deep-gas  drilling  has  doubled, 
from  $1  billion  to  $2  billion.  The  number 
of  new  drillings  Is  up  48  perc«it  in  just 
2  years.  The  outlook  for  new  supplies  is 
so  promising  that  an  observer  like  Barry 
Commoner,  whose  credentials  as  a  critic 
of  conventional  energy  sources  are  in 
perfect  order,  has  recently  stated  that 
deep  gas  will  be  a  major  new  energy 
source  "for  the  next  50  years." 

Major  areas  in  the  upper  Northwest 
and  gulf  States  are  now  being  explored 
for  the  first  time.  A  19.6-percent  Increase 
in  gas  well  completions  for  Devonian 
shale  and  stripper  well  gas  has  occurred 
in  the  Appalachian  Basin,  and  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  overthrust  belt  reported  an 
increase  in  gas  well  completions  of  33.9 
percent. 

Overall,  the  coimt  of  active  drilling 
rigs  in  March  1980  reached  2,669,  the 
highest  level  recorded  in  the  United 
States  since  December  1956. 

Gas  well  completions  are  up  12.6  per- 
cent over  1978.  In  fact.  1979  marked  the 
bluest  level  of  gas  well  completi<»8  In 
the  Nation's  history. 

Offshore  gas  well  completions  In- 
creased by  more  than  10  percent  from 
266  in  1978  to  293  in  1979. 

The  message  Is  clear.  Deregulation  is 
working.  The  days  of  sharp  curtailments 
and  severe  gas  shortages,  only  2  years 
behind  us,  now  seem  remote  Indeed.  Ifce 
predictions  of  advocates  of  continued 
regulation  are  completely  discredited,  as 
suppliers  increase  sharply  and  residen- 
tial gas  users  continue  to  pay  less  than 
their  neighbors  who  heat  their  homes 
with  oil  or  electricity. 

Why  then  should  the  Rube  Goldberg 
arrangement  of  Incremental  pricing,  the 
invention  of  this  discredited  viewpoint, 
be  immune  from  inspection?  I  submit 
that  it  should  be  fair  game  for  debate  on 
its  merits,  and  that  such  a  debate  will 
reveal  that  incremental  pricing  Is  even 
more  fallacious  and  misguided  than  the 
proregulation  assumptions  which  gave  It 
birth. 

Incremental  prlc'ne  will  cost  large 
numbers  of  jobs  outright,  as  some  busi- 
nesses close  under  the  burden  of  arti- 
flcially  high  gas  prices,  some  scheduled 
to  rise  an  estimated  200  percent  over- 
night. 

Incremental  pricing  will  cost  thou- 
sands of  additional  lobs  In  the  industrial 
Midwest  and  Northeast,  as  major  In- 
dustries choose  to  relocate  or  to  site  their 
expansions  In  the  Intrastate  markets  of 
the  Sun  Belt. 

Incremental  pricing  will  double  the 
price  disadvantage  of  American  sted 
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conpanies  In  competition  with  Japanese 
manufactiii  ers    not    subject    to    incre- 
pri(  ing,  and  this  same  phenom- 
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pricing    will    discourage 

natural  gas,  the  cleanest  fuel, 

environmentally  damaging 
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I  incremental  pricing. 
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protection  of  a  full  $1.50  for 

i-month  period  commencing 
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electric  neighbors  pay  $8-$10/MCP.  In- 
cremental pricing,  therefore,  is  a  system 
for  charging  oil  and  electric  furnace 
owners,  higher  consumer  prices  in  order 
to  subsidize  luckier  gas-consuming  citi- 
zens, and  discouraging  residential  ccm- 
servation  of  gas  as  a  bonus  of  poor  sense. 

Lastly,  and  most  ironically,  incremen- 
tal pricing  will  eventually  cast  a  substan- 
tial burden  on  the  very  people  it  was 
intended  to  help,  as  industrial  load  loss 
shifts  a  heavier  and  heavier  share  of 
fixed  costs — 80  percent  of  some  consimi- 
ers'  fuel  bills — onto  residential  and  small 
commercial  customers. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not 
one  scintilla  of  rationale  left  to  defend 
the  incremental  pricing  requirements  of 
title  n.  It  will  fail  in  its  intended  pur- 
pose of  protecting  suffering  gas  users, 
while  visiting  on  our  economy  a  new  bur- 
den of  imemployment  and  inflation,  and 
visiting  on  our  environment  further 
needless  pollution. 

I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  feelings  of 
Senators  who  battled  long  and  hard  to 
shape  a  compromise  on  the  NGPA.  But 
we  must  not  let  weariness  with  the  issue 
or  fidelity  to  a  supposed  compact  of  the 
past  tie  our  hands  from  the  task  of  creat- 
ing a  sensible,  workable  energy  policy 
for  the  future.  Those  of  us  who  have 
raised  the  alarm  about  the  negative  im- 
pact of  title  n  will  not  be  deterred  by 
the  evocation  of  past  bargains,  nor  by  the 
threat  of  a  return  to  past,  discredited 
policies.  We  ask  a  fair  hearing  of  our 
ideas  at  the  time  that  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee considers,  as  it  must.  FERC's  pro- 
posed phase  n.  due  on  or  before  May  9. 
We  are  confident  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  will  grant  us  such  a  hearing.* 


BASKET- 
AWARDS 


NATIONAL    WHEELCHAIR 
BALL       TOURNAMENT 
BANQUET 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  time  of 
year  represents  a  personal  anniversary 
for  me.  On  April  14  many  years  ago,  1 
received  a  war  injiffy  that  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  my  approach  to  Ufe, 
and  this  year  I  happened  to  have  a 
unioue  opportunity  to  witness  some  re- 
markable progress  that  has  been  made 
among  a  specific  group  of  handicapped 
individuals. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  guest  speaker  at  an  event  that  sym- 
bolizes the  great  motivation  and  poten- 
tial of  the  human  spirit — that  of  over- 
coming tremendous  obstacles  in  order  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  activities  that 
most  people  take  for  granted.  This  event 
to  which  I  am  referrine  is  the  National 
Wheelchair  Basketball  Tournament 
Awards  Banquet  held  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
on  April  5. 

ABEunzs  or  DISABI.RI  inoividttals 

It  is  always  a  maior  victory  to  see  in- 
dividuals able  to  contribute  and  partici- 
pate in  an  active,  social  environment — 
people  able  to  turn  their  disabilities  into 
abilities.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
all  too  little  focus  on  what  handicapped 
peoole  have  to  offer  their  world.  Until 
the  last  decade,  institutions  seemed  to  be 
society's  answer  as  to  how  to  deal  with 
people  who  were  "different."  Now,  there 
is  a  strong  movement   toward    main- 


streaming  disabled  people  and  accenting 
their  potentialities,  instead  of  their  limi- 
tations. 

Above  all,  attempts  to  overcwne  phys- 
ical disability  reveal  a  strength  of  spirit 
that  few  people  are  ever  able  to  attain 
unless  they  have  been  forced  to  cope  be- 
yond the  usual  boundaries  of  effort  just 
to  attain  various  levels  of  "normal"  ac- 
tivity— and,  all  along  the  way,  psycho- 
logical battles  have  to  be  surmounted  as 
well.  However,  with  achievement,  comes 
self -discovery  of  potential  and  a  great 
feeling  of  accomplishment  and  self-re- 
spect. 

TRZ    ROAD    TO    PEKSOMAL    HfDEFEMDENCE 

It  may  be  customary  to  treat  handi- 
capped individuals  with  compassion,  but 
this  vrtll  never  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  employment  opportunity  and  per- 
sonal independence.  With  a  growth  in 
awareness,  previously  inaccessible  archi- 
tectural barriers  as  weU  as  psychologi- 
cal and  economic  barriers  will  be  dis- 
pelled in  time. 

However,  we  must  all  work  together 
toward  constructing  a  fair  society  in 
which  all  Americans  can  participate  and 
find  the  path  that  leads  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  When  the  doors  of  minds 
are  opened,  opportunities  will  follow  as 
a  natural  course. 

tNSPlBATION  THHOUGH  HUMAN  PERSEVEKANCE 

In  the  players  who  participated  in  this 
wheelchair  basketball  tournament,  I  had 
the  chance  to  witness  overwhelming  per- 
severence  and  talent  at  work.  "Hie  indi- 
viduals who  took  part  in  this  athletic 
activity  provide  an  inspiration  to  the  rest 
of  us  for  whom  life  perhaps  comes  too 
easily  at  times.  TTiese  basketball  players 
sought  a  goal,  achieved  it,  and  overcame 
countless  barriers  through  this  sport. 

Athletic  competition  demonstrates 
many  things,  but  so  does  cwnoetition  In 
the  realm  of  employment.  There  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  all  Americans  have 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  their  tal- 
ents equally. 

WORKING    TOGETHER   TO    ACHIEVE   GOALS 

While  progress  is  being  made  on  an 
individual  level,  arms  thrust  up  to  aim 
that  ball  at  the  basket  and  score  points, 
we  must  complement  the  efforts  of  dis- 
abled people  who  strive  to  help  them- 
selves and  their  society. 

There  is  room  in  the  economy  for  the 
aspirat'ons  of  all  Americans.  It  is  time 
that  public  and  private  sectors  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  goals  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  participation.  The  system  can 
be  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  live  within  it. 

MEETING   COALS   THROUGH    PERSISTENCE 

The  challenge  of  meeting  goals  re- 
ouires  persistence,  patience,  ability  and 
the  will  to  endure  in  the  exercise  of  abil- 
ity against  environmental  obstacles.  Al- 
though much  Is  being  done  to  expedite 
the  removal  of  achitectural  and  trans- 
Dortation  barriers,  even  more  progress  is 
required.  And  one  of  the  maior  obstacles 
remains:  That  of  attltudinal  barriers 
that  stem  from  people's  misconceptions 
of  what  capabilities  may  be  demon- 
strated by  handicapped  individuals. 

The  drive  and  skill  displayed  on  the 
basketball  court  are  a  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  untapped  resources  that  35 
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million  handic^ped  people  in  this  coim- 
try  might  display,  if  given  the  chance. 
At  a  time  when  the  President  is  claiming 
that  Americans  are  manifesting  a  mal- 
aise and  lack  of  spirit  in  combating  our 
Nation's  problems,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  are  about  35  million  peo- 
ple out  there  who,  having  made  a  lot  of 
sacrifices  along  the  way,  are  striving  to 
achieve  and  make  this  world  a  better 
pl€K;e  in  which  to  live  by  contributing 
their  special  talents. 

They  are  not  asking  to  be  given  any- 
thing, except  the  opportunity  to  share 
their  abilities.  The  energy  shortage  may 
be  with  us,  but  it  is  time  that  we  tapped 
other  resources.  There  Is  one  shortage 
that  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur: 
With  such  an  abundance  of  brains,  talent 
and  ambition  at  our  fingertips,  we  should 
allow  all  Americans  to  give  what  they 
can  to  help  us  remain  the  world's  great- 
est Nation. 

I  intend  to  maintain  my  commitment 
to  these  goals  on  the  Senate  floor.  There 
is  always  room  for  progress  when  great 
resources  have  not  been  fully  utilized. 
Sympathy  does  not  go  far  in  achieving 
progress,  but  hope  and  dedication  will 
cross  many  barriers  on  the  way  to  op- 
portunity. 

RECOGNITION   OF   POTENTIAI. 

For  much  of  my  life,  I  have  known 
first-hand  the  problems  that  go  with 
being  a  handicapped  American.  My  asso- 
ciations with  disabled  people  of  all  ages 
have  portrayed  more  than  a  picture  of 
strength  against  overwhelming  odds — 
theirs  is  a  portrait  of  the  potential  that 
has  made  this  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world.  Our  conmiitment  to  achieving 
these  goals  of  equal  opportunity  in  devel- 
oping our  resources  should  be,  in  the 
words  of  Tennyson's  poem  "Ulysses,"  "to 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

As  we  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  in 
education  and  employment,  we  should 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  legislative 
steps  that  can  still  be  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  international  year  of  dis- 
abled persons  in  198 1.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  LUMSDEN 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  more  gen- 
erally the  State  of  Maryland,  is  about  to 
witness  the  retirement  of  one  of  its  most 
widely  admired  and  respected  sports  fig- 
ures. Robert  Lumsd»i,  who  for  nearly  40 
years  has  been  teacher,  coach  and  ath- 
letic director  at  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute,  one  of  our  Nation's  lesuling 
high  schools,  is  retiring  this  Jime. 

Poly,  as  it  is  known  to  most  Mary- 
landers,  Is  a  school  which  specializes  in 
science  and  engineering.  It  is  renowned 
both  for  the  high  caliber  of  its  academic 
standards,  and  for  the  distinguished  rec- 
ords of  its  faculty  and  alumni.  Mary- 
landers  are  well  versed,  too,  in  what  is 
caUed  the  "Poly  spirit,"  that  intangible 
essence  of  competitiveness,  achievemrait 
and  pride  which  permeates  all  those  who 
are  closely  associated  with  this  outstand- 
ing Institution  of  learning. 


Mr.  President,  Robert  Limisden  in 
many  respects  is  the  personification  of 
that  "Poly  spirit";  to  many  of  his  associ- 
ates, students  and  graduates  he  is  known 
as  "Mr.  Poly."  He  began  his  career  there 
in  1943  as  a  teacher,  and  at  various  times 
has  taught  physical  education,  engineer- 
ing drawing,  chemistry  and  health.  But 
it  is  as  a  coach  that  he  has  left  his  en- 
during mark,  compiling  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord which  elevates  him  to  the  superstar 
category  of  high  school  coaches.  During 
his  tenure  as  baseball  coach,  from  1944 
to  1967,  Poly  won  15  Maryland  Scholastic 
Association  championships  and  finished 
second  in  six  other  years.  Under  Bob's 
supervision,  Poly's  baseball  team  com- 
piled a  record  of  nearly  .850.  winning 
more  than  400  games.  Bob  coached  foot- 
ball, also  from  1949  to  1966,  and  brought 
forth  a  123-33-2  record,  producing  five 
undefeated  teams  and  two  MSA  cham- 
pionships. His  service  included  terms  as 
baskettKEdl  and  golf  coach,  as  well  as  the 
school's  athletic  directorship  and  head 
of  its  physical  education  and  health  de- 
partment. 

Bob  has  been  extremely  active,  too. 
away  from  the  classrooms  and  playing 
fields  of  Poly.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Coaches  Association; 
president  of  the  Mt.  Washington  La- 
crosse Club;  founder  and  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Baltimore  chapter  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Christian  AtiUetes:  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  State  Athletic  As- 
sociation for  He^th,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation:  and  he  is  currently  vice 
president  of  the  Maryland  Scholastic 
Association. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  recitation  of 
games  won  and  sometimes  lost,  of  titles 
and  positions,  does  not  illustrate  the  full 
measure  of  Bob  Lmnsden's  influence. 
What  is  most  compelling  is  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  has  provided  for  thousands 
of  young  men.  He  is  a  person  of  high 
standards:  he  has  transmitted  these 
standards  to  his  players  and  students; 
and  they  have  responded  positively.  The 
hallmark  of  Bob  Lumsden's  accompUsh- 
ment  is  the  sense  of  dignity  and  fair 
play,  of  the  importance  of  teamwork  and 
dedication,  with  which  he  has  infused 
more  than  a  generation  of  Poly  students, 
among  them  are  many  leaders  of  present 
and  future  American  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Bob  Lumsden,  and  I  want  to  con- 
vey to  him  and  his  wife,  Helen,  my  warm- 
est regtu'ds  and  best  wishes.  I  ask  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
which  outUnes  the  respect  felt  through- 
out our  State  for  this  dedicated  man. 

The  article  foUows: 
A  Little  Bit  of  Polt's  Heart  Will  Oo  Wren 
Bob  Litmsden  Retires  in  Jum 
(By  Albert  R.  Flscber) 

Ooodby,  Mr.  Poly. 

After  40  years  as  a  student,  teacher,  co^ch 
and  athletic  director.  Bob  Lumsden  is  calling 
It  quits  and  Poly  is  losing  Its  greatest  cheer- 
leader. 

No  more  will  the  freshman  class  be  sere- 
naded by  his  rendition  of  the  Poly  fight  song 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  No  more 
wUl  the  Maryland  Scholastic  Association  hear 
his  voice  raised  at  meetings  to  either  agree 
with  or  dispute  issues. 


There  have  been  others  who  have  had  tbelr 
impact  on  the  Maryland  high  school  scene — 
Howard  (Dutch)  Eyth  at  McDonogh;  William 
(Sugar)  Cain  at  Dunbar,  and  Mervo's  Nate 
Kantor,  who  joins  Lumsden  In  the  retire- 
ment ranks  this  year.  But  none  has  had  it  to 
the  degree  that  Lumsden  has,  especlaUy 
where  Poly  Is  concerned. 

Respect,  Integrity  and  honor — those  are 
the  impressions  that  Lumsden  leaves  with  all 
who  Icnew  him. 

Augie  Waibel,  who  took  over  from  Lums- 
den as  Poly  football  coach  in  1967,  remem- 
bers: "They  were  a  tough  pair  of  shoes  to 
flu.  I  played  against  him,  coached  against 
him  and  I  bad  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
spect for  him.  He  influenced  me,  but  be  never 
told  me  bow  to  coach.  I  almost  bad  to  drag 
any  advice  out  of  him. 

"He  has  a  great  football  mind  and  was  al- 
wayr.  wllUng  to  help.  Tradition  was  a  big  part 
of  his  makeup.  Poly  was  one  of  the  few 
schools  that  always  held  pep  rallies,  even 
when  pep  rallies  were  considered  corny.  And 
it  was  Bob  Lumsden  who  our  greatest  cheer- 
leader." 

Charlie  Sullivan,  who  succeeded  Lumsden 
as  Poly  baseball  coach,  remembers:  "I  think 
that  if  I  had  to  use  one  word  to  describe  Bob 
Lumsden,  that  word  would  be  'fair.'  He  was 
extremely  fair  with  me  when  I  took  over  as 
baseball  coach.  He  was  patient  and  took 
painstaking  care  with  me.  He  was  always 
available,  yet  he  never  pushed  himself  on 
anyone.  And  as  far  as  Poly  is  concerned,  if 
be  bled,  it  would  probably  be  orange  and  blue 
I  Poly  colors]." 

"He  typified  the  Poly  spirit,  66  commented 
ex-Poly  and  Northern  coach  Lon  Russ,  «ho 
worked  with  Lumsden  for  nine  years.  "He 
was  a  disciplined  man,  and  taught  his  play- 
ers that  discipline.  You  either  obeyed  or  you 
dldnt  play." 

Lumsden  has  said  that  his  toughest  assign- 
ment will  be  to  walk  out  the  door  at  Poly 
when  the  school  year  ends  in  June.  Bill 
Hastings,  soccer,  tennis  and  wrestling  coach, 
refuses  to  believe  it.  "Theyll  have  to  carry 
him  out  and  lock  the  door.'  he  sa'd.  "Bob  U 
from  the  old  school.  He  injtilled  the  Poly 
spirit.  He's  the  last  flame  of  a  great  era.  He 
was  a  trend  of  the  times.  He  was  always  a 
winner,  and  he  beUeved  that  winning  was  Im- 
portant, but  not  winning  at  any  cost." 

Poly  basketball  coach  Bucky  Kimmett  re- 
marked, "He  was  a  fair  person,  but  he  would 
never  bend  the  rules.  He  told  it  Uke  It  was, 
and  treated  everyone  the  same." 

Mount  St.  Joseph  athletic  director  John 
Plevyak  has  had  many  head-to-head  coach- 
ing duels  with  Lumsden  on  the  diamond. 
"Some  we  won  and  some  we  lost,"  said 
Plevyak.  "But  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
the  most  about  Lummy's  teams  was  that  they 
never  beat  themselves.  It  was  the  kids  that 
Limuny  was  most  interested  in.  Everything 
he  did  was  in  the  interests  of  the  kids  or 
the  Maryland  Scholastic  Association,  whether 
it  be  Catholic,  public  or  private  school." 

Dick  Working.  Boys'  Latin  basebaU  coach, 
was  one  of  Lumsden's  gridiron  opponents 
when  the  two  were  students,  playing  as  a 
City  standout  In  the  backfield.  while  Lums- 
den was  his  Poly  counterpart.  "We  beat  him 
when  he  was  a  player,"  said  Working.  "He 
was  a  good  runner.  We  knew  each  other,  but 
weren't  close  friends.  He  was  from  Hamilton 
and  I  was  from  Waverly. 

"Coaching  against  his  Poly  teams  was  al- 
ways a  pleasure.  The  Poly  players  were  al- 
ways well  coached,  well  disciplined,  well  be- 
haved, and  that's  the  way  Lumsden  thought 
a  Poly  athlete  should  be." 

Loyola's  Jerry  Savage  lost  more  than  he 
won  against  Lumsden,  eq>eclaUy  on  the  dia- 
mond. "He  was  very  professional,"  Savage 
noted.  "He  used  his  material  well,  and  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  him." 

Dutch  Eyth  remembers  Lumsden  from  the 
many  Clty-Poly  football  games  the  ex-Mc- 
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tbe  year  by  the  National  Council  of  Second- 
ary School  Athletic  Directors. 

Under  bis  leadership  as  athletic  direc- 
tor. Poly  has  won  tbe  MSA  and  the  Balti- 
more City  Public  Schools  Sportsmanship 
Award  eight  of  the  last  12  years. 

A  family  man,  Lumsden  is  married  to 
the  former  Helen  Dlttmar.  They  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter  and  two  sons  and  the 
grandparents  of  two. 

Bom  In  Tonkers,  N.Y.,  in  1921,  Lums- 
den came  to  Baltimore  In  1928.  According 
to  a  biographical  sketch,  "he  Intends  to 
stay" — and  stay  he  did. 

His  will  be  a  tough  act  to  follow. 

Ooodby,  Mr.  Poly.# 


S.    1771   INDEFINITELY   POSTPONED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  549.  S.  1771,  a  biU  for  the  re- 
lief of  Dr.  George  Chrousos  and  his  wife, 
Dr.  Georgia  Chrousos,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  numbered  694,  695,  696,  and  697. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
measures  have  been  cleared  for  passage 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  162)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  as  a  House  Document,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING  OP  ANTHOLOGY  OF  CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS  WEEK  MATERIAL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  233)  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  an  anthology  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamations,  addresses, 
and  for  other  relevant  material,  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTINa  OP  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  MATERIALS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  283)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
"Federal  Election  Campaign  Laws  Relat- 
ing to  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives", was  consld^ed,  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

T.n.T.TE  M.  HINES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  400)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lillie  M.  Hines,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Llllle  M.  Hines,  widow  of  James  E.  Hlnes,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  on  tomorrow 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Proxhirk 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJ^d. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:05 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day, April  16, 1980,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  April  3,  1980, 
after  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  3, 
1980: 

The  Jcdiciast 

Robert  P.  Agullar,  of  California,  to  be  n.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  95-486,  approved  October  20, 
1978. 

Department  of  Education 

Thomas  KendaU  Mlnter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation (new  position). 

F.  James  Rutherford,  of   the   District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ed- 
ucational  Research   and   Improvement,   De- 
partment of  Education  (new  position). 
Commission  on  Civn.  Rights 

Mary  Frances  Berry,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Mrs.  Frankle  Muse  Freeman,  resigned. 

Jill  S.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Manuel  Ruiz,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Nationai.  Consumers  Cooperative  Bank 

Frank  B.  SoUars,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  for  a  term  of 
3  years  (new  position) . 

Overseas   Private   Investment   Corporation 

Dean  R.  Axtell,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  vice  David  Oregg  m, 
resigned. 

17.S.  Armt 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1980,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3281  and  4353: 

Adams,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Douglass  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agee,  Collin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Agoglia.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albrecht,  R.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alesch.  Donna  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Algermlssen,  R.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Almeter,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Altlzer,  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ames,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amsteln,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  C.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  K.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arlelly,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amzen,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arricla,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arsenault,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ash.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ash  worth.  Ann  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Austin,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Autrey,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Babb.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Bachlnskl.  S.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baehre,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baehre.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balcer,  Curtis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balderas.  Ellas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barfleld.  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Barkalow,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barowskl,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Oerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Ronald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  Scott  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach,  David  D..  224-8fr-5305. 
Beals,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beans,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaudry,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benecke,  Glenn.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson.  Elliot  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentrott.  Manln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benya,  Brigld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berlin,  Jon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanco,  Evan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blyth,  Rebecca  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock.  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bokmeyer,  Seth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolan  C.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boltz,  aiff  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosco,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling.  C.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracey,  Diane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw.  W.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Casey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradv.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braedon.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray.  Jonathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bricker.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brldee.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockway.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Robert.  2.'>4-n4-5963. 
Brooks.  Vincent  K..  9?R-««-om5. 
Brown,  Bradley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunett,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckman.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumey,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Button.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cafaro.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cahin,  "nmothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  C.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoon,  Janis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calve.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  8,  1980, 
and  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list- 
ing in  the  April  15  Record  of  nominations 
received  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate: 


In  thz  Air  Force 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Lane,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
(age  66),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
Ueutenanl  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8962. 

In  thx  Armt 
The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  temporary  appointment 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3442  and 
3447: 

Medical  Corps 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.   Gen.   Floyd   WUmer   Baker,   515-18- 
8923,   Medical   Corps,   Army   of   the   United 
States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernhard  Theodore  Mlttemeyer. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Qulnn  Henderson  Becker,  491- 
38-4664,  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

MxoiCAi,  Corps 
To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Robert  Thomas  Cutting,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Guthrie  Lewis  Turner,  Jr.,  677-46- 
3139.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Chester  Lawrence  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The   following-named   Army   Medical   De- 
partment   officer    for    appointment    in    the 
Regular  Army  to  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the   provisions    of    title    10,    United    States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3306: 
Medical  Corps 
To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.   Gen.   Floyd   Wilmer   Baker,   615-18- 
8923,   Medical   Corps,   Army   of   the   United 
States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 
In  the  Navy 
Admiral  Harold  E.  Shear.  U.S.  Navy,  (age 
61 )  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5333. 
The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  Importance  and  responsibility  In  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
6331,  for  appointment  while  so  serving  as 
follows: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  James  R.  Sanderson.  U.S.  Navy. 

U.S.  Air  Forcx 
The  following-named   officers  for   promo- 
tion as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate   provisions  of   chapters   35   and 
837,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  PORCE 

Bradford.  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brickson.  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkes.  Wayne  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cebulskl,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degan.  Roy  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florlo,  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Ted  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley.  Emmett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazard,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Claude  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingler.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  OrviUe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUlgore.  William  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulljedahl,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noall.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouellette.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poirter.  Milton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockwell,  Hlel  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rulls.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbeahan,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


SlauBon,  Lonnle  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szarowlcz,  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUlams.  PhUlp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MB>ICAL   CORPS 

Bargmeyer.  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindstrom,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  Don  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlecken,  WlUlam  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJB.  Marinx  Corps 

The  following-named  male  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  imder  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  6760 
and  5780: 


John  B.  Alrola 
Robert  B.  Alexander 
Rodney  H.  Alley,  Jr. 
Myrl  W.  AUlnder.  Jr 


Roger  E.  Knapper 
Carroll  M.  Lacrolx 
Robert  F.  Lang 
Willis  D.  Ledeboer 


Thomas  C.  Andrew,  Jr.  Pierre  L.  Lefevre 


Floyd  C.  Lewis 
William  B.  Ludwlck 
Richard  W.  Marsden 
Warren  L.  Martin 
James  D.  Mattlngly 
David  L.  McEvoy 
Donald  E.  Miller 
Edward  M.  Mockler 
Joseph  F.  Mollneaux, 

Jr. 
Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr. 
Fred  H.  Mount 
Jesse  G.  Mulkey 
John  R.  Muprhy 
George  D.  Navadel 
James  M.  Nolan 
Joseph  J.  O'Brien 
Robert  M.  Ondrick 
Eugene  L.  Osmondson 
WlllUm  M.  Pettlgrew 

m 

Ross  S.  Plasterer 
Richard  T.  Poore 
Ferrell  F.  PoweU,  Jr. 
John  B.  Pozza 
George  C.  Psaros 
Richard  C.  Raines 
Werner  F.  Rebstoclc 
Gerald  P.  Reczek 
William  A.  Rennep 
Herbert  A.  Saeger 
William  J.  Scheuren 
PhllllD  E.  Shaw 
James  F.  Sherry,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Shoptaw 
David  K.  Shroyer,  Jr. 
Karl  S.  Smith 
James  E.  Snlffen 
Henry  C.  Stackpole  III 
Billy  M.  Summerlln 
Robert  E. 

Swartwood,  Jr. 
James  E.  Toth 
Robert  J.  Ulses 
Richard  L.  Upchurch 
John  H.  Vanntman 
Warren  S.  Walters 
Kenneth  D.  Waters 
Herman  B.  West.  Jr. 
Marvin  A.  Westphal 
Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Jr. 
Leonard  A. 

Wunderllch 
Alvln  M.  Younger 


Ralph  J.  Appezzato 
Randall  W.  Austin 
Horace  W.  Baker 
WUUam  D.  Bauer 
Raymond  A.  Becker 
Ronald  L.  Beckwlth 
Robert  D.  Blanton 
Gordon  O.  Booth 
Ray  W.  Bowles 
Edward  H.  Boyd 
Glenn  D.  Bratcher 
Richard  L.  Brinegar 
Oscar  W.  Britton 
Randolph  M.  Browne 

m 

John  P.  Burke 
Arthur  E.  Burkhart 
Prank  H.  Butler,  Jr. 
John  J.  Carty 
Christopher  Catoe 
Matthew  P.  Caulfleld 
Harold  H.  Clark 
Patrick  G.  CoUlns 
Matthew  T.  Cooper 
Donald  H.  Cormack 
James  H.  Curder 
Ronald  K.  Davla 
Jay  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
William  O.  Davis 
Laurence  Delmore  m 
John  H.  Ditto 
Dale  D.  Dorman 
Marcel  J.  Dube 
John  M.  Dye 
Philip  J.  Fehlen 
Joseph  G.  Fotl 
James  R.  Gentry 
Hal  J.  Gibson 
Joe  L.  Goodwin 
Robert  J.  Graham 
John  8.  Qrinalds 
Donald  D.  Hall 
William  L.  Hammack 
John  E.  Harms 
Gene  B.  Harrison 
Donald  A.  Hodgen 
John  J.  Houtchens 
William  H.  Huffcut  n 
William  R.  Irwin 
Jerry  H.  Jenkins 
Ward  B.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Kaye 
Noel  J.  Keller 
Leo  J.  Kelly 
Gerald  O.  Kemp 

The  following-named  male  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  ap> 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  colonel  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
sections  6769  and  5780: 

John  L.  MacFarlane 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  tinder  the  provlBlons 


of  Utle  10.  United  Stetes  Code,  section  6771: 
Gall  M.  BeaU 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  9,  1980. 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
AprU3. 1980: 

TBX   JODIdART 

James  Harry  BAlchael.  Jr.,  of  VlrglnU,  to 
be  U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  96-486,  approved  October  30. 
1978. 

James  Edvrard  Sheffield,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  96-486,  approved  October  30, 
1978. 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  10.  1980, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
AprU3, 1980: 

Dkpartmxmt  op  COIMIiaCB 

Robert  E.  Herzsteln.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Trade  (new  posi- 
tion). 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  14,  1980. 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
AprU3, 1980: 

Dkpartmknt  or  Statk 

Gordon  Robert  Beyer,  of  Florida  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  3.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uganda. 
Thb  JxroiciART 

Ruth  Bader  Olnsburg,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  vice  Harold  Leventhal,  deceased. 

Jerre  S.  WUllams,  of  Texas,  to  be  VS. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit,  vice  Irving 
L.  Goldberg,  retired. 

Patrick  F.  Kelly,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.8.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  vice 
Wesley  E.  Brown,  retired. 

W.  Earl  Britt,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina,  vice  John  D.  Larklns,  Jr., 
retired. 

Walter  Herbert  Rice,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  Timothy   S.   Hogan,  retired. 

S.  Arthur  Spiegel,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio, 
vice  David  S.  Porter,  retired. 

XJ&  Tax  Coubt 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  terms  expiring  16 
years  after  they  take  <^ce: 

C.  Moxley  Featherston,  of  Vlrignla  (reap- 
pointment). 

William  M.  Fay.  of  Pennsylvania  (reap- 
pointment) . 

Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  nunois  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Ik  thx  Air  Forck 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  proTislons  of  section  8384, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  fint  Ueutenant 

Aaron,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abemathy,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acres,  Jody  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Mark.  63S-<8-6101. 
Adams,  Miehael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Bonald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Stewn  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addlscm.  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  SsniMtb  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alkore,  David  H.,  62S-«6-tOM. 


AUeca.  Joaqtb  P..  0U-46-381X 
Allen,  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  Julian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allgaler,  DaireU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allabouae,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alston,  Clifton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlert,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amox,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andriola,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angleton,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antaya,  Richard  E.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antonson,  Jon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aquino,  Armando  B.,  640  04  6823. 
Aragon,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arant,  OaU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arbetter.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ard.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armour,  GUbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armour,  Richard  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  M16ha«l  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Mark  A..  470  66  0660. 
Arval,  Joseph  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arvln,  August  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asscherlck.  Btehard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aiigsburg.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auth,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aydoner.  Akael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aytes,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baca,  Tonl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BagweU,  Jesse  O.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  Bobert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Claude  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Joe  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Monte  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  WUllam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balco.  WUUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banning,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbachano,  Buben,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bard,  Monteen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barham.  Bobert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkley,  Osepla  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard,  J(4m  Q.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Kenneth  W..  Jr.,  370  60  0986. 
Baughman,  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauland,  Charles  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman.  Kenneth  S..  200-5O-28S8. 
Beach.  Blchftfd  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardsley,  Diana  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeler.  Gree  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belew,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Douglas  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Siizanna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellacicco.  Bradlev  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beller.  Denis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benham.  Vincent  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennle.  Stewart  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berv.  Paul  H..  47a-«*-1037. 
Berte.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best.  Kevin  E..  39S-«3-1080. 
Betz.  Plchard  B..  367-1 6-.1487. 
Biasl.  G'enn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bible.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blener.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgler.  Larry  L..  63O-70-8433. 
Black.  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Sidney  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Clay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blouln,  Robert  A.,  008  44  8008. 
Bolden,  Truman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bombard!,  Harry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonlt*.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone.  Dennis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borowsky,  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosler,  Nyle  B.,  486-68-4S«. 
Boat.  Francis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Boytf. 

BoyUua, 

BoaenliArd, 

Brmncli, 

BraiMlt. 

Branafl^d 

BrasUu  ikaa. 

Braudta 

Braltlni  Br, 

Bmuuu, 

BramME  lAii, 

Braunlg 

Brlnker, 

Brlnaon 

Broadnis 

Brodarl^, 

Bronk, 

BrooUt^, 

Brookaliire, 

Biotb«r^n 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Brownilild, 

Buduuu  m, 

Bunch 

Bunn 

Buntam^, 

Burcb. 

BuigeM, 

BurkArt 

Burke 

Burke 

Burnett 

Burrls, 

Bumtt, 

Burxyn^d 

Bush 

Butler 

By»n. 

Byeri, 

Byfunl, 

Byrd, 

C»ln, 

Cakerlo , 

Calhouz 

C«ll*w» 

CaIvmx) 

Campbe  I, 

Campbei 

Campbe^ 

Capps, 

Carlln. 

Carlson, 

Carmod^, 

Carney, 

Carpent^ 

Carrel, 

Carter, 

Caie, 

C; 

CaaaiUa^, 

Caswell 

Cb^mah, 

Chapmayi, 

Chaves, 

Cheatbakn, 

Chllstrofa, 

Chow, 

Christ, 
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Bowem  eister.  Thomas  A..  3fi7-fl&-9401. 
BoweraJXaRT  D..  M4-78-9381. 
B..  4S8-M-10M. 
Patricia  IL,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeorge    C,   m,   081-4»-«338. 
Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JlIBlUto  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurice.  136-34-M85. 
Paul  IC  0«a-63-Tni. 
BuaseU  P..  49»-64-30e8. 

Frederick  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard  ■..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rex  ■..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Vincent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Terrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  bhn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  rorl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  Uehard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  tobert  W.,  184  34  8630. 
'  licron  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Janet  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  rbomaa  W.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O.,  384-4»-0706. 
.,  CharUe  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edward  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I]awrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Desste  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
]  Uchael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
( ;heryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IfVOleon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rohn  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irrln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Vera  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Martha  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adrlenne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  AlTln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  tmrn,  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cornelius  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Itobert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffery  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
f  oward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timothy  H.,  644  66  4076. 
.  Albert  v.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carole  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
l4uTln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  [aU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstei  sen,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstex  sen.  Arts  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChrlstU  1,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstm  m,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Clranna  Ghary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clranna  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clscel.  E  ftvld  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  G  wrga  D..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claudlo,  Christopher  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUyton  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clotfelt<  r,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coakley,  Unda  D..  644-6O-4066. 
Coffer,  J  mmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffer.  \  lllUm  ■.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoOn,  C  lutflaa  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen.  ]  Kmald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cohen.  Howard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohoon.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coke,  Ronnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Leroy,  Ernest  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUlegard,  Bryan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unaberry,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Under.  Alfred  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndow,  Kathy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndaey,  Denlse  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unteau,  Robert  B.,  001  84  0806. 
Uvermont.  Kirk  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofberg.  Christine  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LofBand.  John  X^  M4-60-0879. 
Long.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longabaugh.  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longlno.  Cecil  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  8am  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louis.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery.  Jerry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Manke.  Dayld  N 
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Mans.  Tolvo,  084' 
Manshlp.  Mark 
Marctabanka 
Blarlow.  William 
Marab,  John  R., 
Maraball.  OlUy  t 
Martin.  John  A., 
Martin,  Blcbard 
Martin,  BoeannelM 
Martin.  William 
Marttndale,  F 
Martinez,  John 
Matlock,  Rlcbarc 
Mattoz,  Rickey  1 
Mauer.  Henry  W 
May,  Thomas  A., 
Mc Andrew,  Josei 
McBumett,  DebrK 
McCann,  Orace  I 
McCarl,  Mark  F.. 
McCarraher. 
McCarroU,  Wllll^ 
McOarter, 
McCoy.  Oary  T., 
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McMullen.  Scott 
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McNew.  Larry  E.. 
Mead.  Stanley  L 
Meglaason, 
Meier,  James  E 
Melancon 
Meola,  James 
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Merlo,  Charles  O 
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Mlddleton. 
Milan,  Heman. 
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MUler,  Donald  V 
Miller.  Xdward  F 
Miller,  Sran  E., 
Miller  LlMR 
MUler.  Lisa  R.. 
Miller.  TlmothT 
Mltcben,  WUter 
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Moffett.  Stephen 
Molaer.  Erte  R 
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Morey,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morey,  Linda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MorrlU,  Arthur  B..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moskal,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Ralph  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mounce,  George  D.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulholland,  Mark  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Multarl,  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumma.  Morton  C,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munevar,  Hernando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NagUc,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nance,  Ronald  D.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanfeldt.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Byron  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nazarlo,  Lazcano  Ellana  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  William  D..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham,  Jeremiah  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelger,  Jeff  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Charles  R.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  George  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Kenneth  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ness.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newberry.  Jose  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  WlUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Mark  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Shirley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckell,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nil,  Darryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlppert,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noblle,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nord.  Bradley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrle,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northrup.  Carol  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlln,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nusz,  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutz,  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obal,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oble,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Kathryn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Caln,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
O'Connor,  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Gan,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
©"Hem,  Steven  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe,  Shawn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUnghotise,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oney.  Jerrv  W..  247-96-78'«2. 
Ollear,  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Shansky,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overholtzer.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overstrom.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osley,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pack.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagel,  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pallazza.  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pankau,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Elaine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Laurie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parramore.  Woody  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partlow,  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partridge.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasaulno,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  Sean  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PavUk,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peckman,  Todd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perelra,  Segundo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Oary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Edward  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Perry.  Gregg  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pesola.  Maryetta  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterman,  Alfred  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Pamela  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Douglas  B.,  168  44  8485. 
Peterson.  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phaneuf,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcard,  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Philip  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plotrowskl.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pippin,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrtle,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrtle.  Katherlne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plverotto.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planert.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohl,  Gilbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pokora,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polaneczky,  Aloyslus  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUto,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PolUck.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollok.  Sidney  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pontler,  PhlUp  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popola,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porras,  Phillip  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posavltz,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poset,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posey,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pottlnger.  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Anthony  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Eugene  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewltt,  Darwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Joseph  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlmbs,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proft,  Donovan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pundzak,  Matthew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PurvU,  Qulncy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pusch,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quan,  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rafferty,  Kathy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragln,  Barbra  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralney,  Ralford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez,  Jose  M.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Fredrick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randle,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basmussen,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratkewlcz,  Barbara  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rau,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Darren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raynaud,  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Ronnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Daniel  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves  Jlmmle  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reh,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renk,  Randy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reybrock,  Nicholas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Franklin  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Stephanie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Russell  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricks,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlents.  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rife,  Kurt  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgglns.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgglns,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsher,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvero.  Humbert©  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roadcap.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roark.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Jimmy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Calvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Earl,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  LlUle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodwrs,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roggero.  Frederick  F..  649-0&-8fl86. 
Rohde.  Steohanle  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolfs.  Jeff  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roller.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romano.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romanowskl,  Edmond  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Booney,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roes,  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rostowfske,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rotz,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roundtree,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoweU.  Charles  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rublo.  Irma,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulz,  Domingo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushe,  Randall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge,  WUUam  H.,  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabol,  Donald  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sahr,  Russell  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakal,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sallba,  Sammy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salisbury,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarosy.  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauner,  Garry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor,  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sberna,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schartung.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheel,  HeUmut.  W.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schellhous,  Robbln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schepley,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlensker,  Leslie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnabel,  Raymond  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Susan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schock,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrum.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarmann.  Joanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Jacqueline  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Jonathan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seal,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seigneur.  Alban  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selvldge,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sener.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Setnor.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackelford.  Collins  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Peggy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheffield,  Wilson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shehan.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shekltka,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Howard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
anoffner,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumaker,  Keith  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slebert,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegert,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUer,  Milton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Barry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Rick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Linda  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SIndelar,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slngley,  Cherle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skojec.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skolarus,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaboda,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slate,  Mitchell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Forrest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Marilyn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smoke,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneed,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Louis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solleau,  John  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solger,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solhelm,  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers,  Uoyd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorenson,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souders,  Cheryl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
South,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southern,  JerreU  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southern,  Terence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparta,  Matthew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Spath,  Robert  E..  344  88  0003. 
Splvey,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sponsler,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spradllng.  Kevin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stabler,  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  Randall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkey,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stauffer.  Lyndsay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steed,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steflnlw,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnke,  John  £.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  David  £.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepp,  Terry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Janet  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Ronald  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlckford,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  John,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Donald  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Lynn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoneharrls,  Reglna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey,  Cheryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strang,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streck.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroup,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Street.  Charles  O.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubbs,  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stumpf ,  Thomas  S.,  U83-38-316S. 
Stutte,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Harlan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan,  WUUam  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweat.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  WUUe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swehosky,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlgart,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swygert,  Roy  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taft.  Charles  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taliaferro,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talty.  Alda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarbell,  PhUlp  B.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarter,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  NeU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeple,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telfare.  Louette  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  Cynthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teston,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thebo,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Therrien,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thleman,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Brett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Don  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Joanna  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TbMnpson,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomsen,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tbueson,  Con  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■nieston,  H.  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolbert,  Barry  E.,  138  48  4460. 
Tolee,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolman,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomlch,  Mllo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toohey,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tovado,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlvette,  Johnnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troche,  Jose  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trott.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuckerman.  Theodore  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuday,  ClUIord  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turecky.  Louis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk.  Joel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle,  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twine.  Johnnie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyner.  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ufferheide.  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Utecht,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valentine.  Michael  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VaUiere,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VancU.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandalinda.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanderberg,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandyke,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaness.  PhlUp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanwlnkle,  WaUace  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varney.  Garry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Vamum.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Velllon,  Unda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verhage,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verllnde,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vest,  Charles  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vest,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Viale,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VlgU.  Nlcanor  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VUlanl.  Carmen  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VUlareal,  Ramon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Viscantl,  Mark  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Volgt,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vrba,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vroom,  Susan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  John  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  Less  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsanen.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wakeland,  Penny  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walden.  Wade  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Joyce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Sylvia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Freddie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walter,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters,  Danny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warmann,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warnke,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warren.  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watklns,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watklns,  Edwin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wawrynovlc,  Thomas  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Scott  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldner,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzel,  Randy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westlake.  James  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wharton,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheat,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Predric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Suzanne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Glenn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Valus  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltmore,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltmore,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WhltUngton.  Earlel.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitton,  Wayland  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlederrecht,  Thomas  P.,  666-94-480e. 
^Jbrandus,  Nyckle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUk,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUken.  Ruth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams.  Charley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Christopher  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Clarence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams.  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Fredrick  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Kent  Dew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUiams,  L.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Margaret  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Zenao  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willlamsonbloom.  IndU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlford,  Clifford  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Nathaniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUnp.  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winegarden,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winn,  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witters.  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojciecbowakl,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolber,  Denlse  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolters.  Terrance  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Timothy  I.  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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ortblnito: 
BtbtTt] 


Jdhn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qaul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harry  S.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  'nmcls  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  tobert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
n,  Annette  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ramee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
[ease  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jtarry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
robn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ucbard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iobert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tonnle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZaiX4>ar^  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronald  W..  061^6-3124. 
^nald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theodore  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wood 

Woods, 

Woodsoi 

Worley, 

Worley 

Woi 

Wray, 

wnght. 

Wright. 

Wright, 

Wright, 

WHght, 

Wright. 

Wright, 

WMnkle, 

wyatt 

Tagl. 


Zawlsto^d 
Zelms, 
Zlder, 
Zwlcker, 


Vincel 


D(  inaU  1 
G  regory  1 


Oi  egory ] 
Gi  )rdon  , 


Amick, 

Aufderhfclde, 

Baeslack , 

Baier, 

Baker, 

Baldwin 

Balthazar, 

Barrier 

Batdorff 

Bayer 

Beecrof  t 

Blakney, 

Borton 

Boyd. 

Bozard, 

Braddy, 

Branch, 

Brett, 

Brest. 

Brooks, 

Brown. 

Bryan 

Budgeoi 

Bullock 

Burrows , 

Butler, 

Chatrav! 

Chrlstm  is 

Clpperls , 

Clark 

Clatanoft, 

Clevelai d 

Cochran , 

Collins. 

Congelll 

Conrad. 

Cooper, 

Cortese, 

Coaand, 

Cramer. 

Crolla, 

Custer, 

Davis, 

Davis, 

Deangef, 

Dinlno, 

Dorey. 

Doty 

Drltenbtks 

DroB, 

Blchhoib 

Bngelhi  rd. 
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VUUs' 


'o  be  second  lieutenant 
4onald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

,  Christine  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosser  J..  Jr..  228-68-23E8. 
Arnold  W.,  575-5&  2756. 
tobert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
illlam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UdenD.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fames  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lArry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R . XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iillchael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^arnes  E.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C, XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
4ohn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
fell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rhomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etobert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
fcott  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Theodore  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rhomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K.,  Jr.,  214-66-1 129. 
John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harold  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  408-8^-7378. 
,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamea  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  George  8.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
fimothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


B  obby . 
J  tmes  ^ 


W  Illlam  1 


M  guel , 


R  maid : 


E  "nest  1 


Esaw, 

Escobwlo, 

Everett 

Pelta, 

Pergii8<  n 

Perrell 

PDlaom 

Prancls 

Prey,  J«  ffrey  1 

PuUenl|amp 

Gable, 

Gann, 

GameriDeberah . 


Oauvreau,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Harvey  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gearing,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Elward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllton,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goddard,  James  D.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Archie  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodrich,  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greensf elder.  Kirk  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlese,  Prederlck  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owln.  Hardin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hairell,  Oscar  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamann,  Marc  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hefren,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennager,  Guy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlgar,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlldebrand,  John  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoman,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooks,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hottle,  Rodney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Terrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Nelson  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewett,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUliam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judkins,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahn,  Gary  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahn,  NeU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalata,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemp,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerl,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyes,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirby,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirlin,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolkebeck,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Duane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamond,  Robert  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampe,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUes,  Shaime  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Donnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucke,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlng,  Keith  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGiUen,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McHale,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Metzger.  Lee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlchalke,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Bernard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Dennis  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Ricky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlUspaugb,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moe.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moynlhan.  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mueller,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muir.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  Lawrence  J.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murrell,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  Lee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Napoletano,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Neal,  Dock  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OmeUas,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ovans,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palella.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlikowski,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergrass,  Patricia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pereira,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-  Perry,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  Peterson,  Kim  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priest.  Rickl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prunty,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Queen,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rennelsen,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rumohr.  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Edgar  P.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlelf,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scrogglns,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  Donald  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepardson,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegler,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmelton.  Benard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  P.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slzemore.  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Gerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slusser,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Sandra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souriac.  Nesly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squires,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkel.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stohry,  Kimble  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoll.  Hans  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storbeck,  Chris  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strain.  Efren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strait.  Alvln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Raymond  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swain.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift,  Ulysses  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatko,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tayon,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Timpani,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlnsley,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Travis,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tynes,  Lonzer  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ullestad,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanslembrouck,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verhage,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vincent.  Susan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlning,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wacker,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weller,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westbrook,  Benjamin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weyek,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitacre,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltford,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wight,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WindmuUer,  Erich  A.  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters.  James  W..  2'!7-13-3083. 

Wise,  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worle,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yarborough,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Ben  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngers,  Virgil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zettel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  commander  In  tM 
Chaplain  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 


States  Code,  sections  5773  and  6791,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Broughton,  William 

The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  6769 
(line),  5773  and  5793  (Medical  Corps),  and 
5791,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

LINE 

Wagner,  William  J. 
Wylie,  George  J. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 


Walsh,  Michael  P. 


Yowell,  Steven  K. 


The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5769 
(line),  5773  (staff  corps),  and  5791,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


HaU,  Richard  B.,  II 
Jacobson,  Paul  K. 
Miller,  George  G. 
R. 


Montgomery,  Thomas 
North,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Reid,  Mlkell  R. 


Bradbury,  William  R. 
Carlock,  Neal  F. 
Cavanaugb,  John  L. 
Durkin,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Frazier,  Joe  L. 
Freeman,  Kent  D. 
Fritz,  Edward 


Kauphusman,  Jerome 

L. 
McCray.  Andre  T. 
Nottingham,  George 

M.,  m 
Paterson,  David  E. 
Tellefson.  James  C. 
Towne,  Raymond  P. 


SUPPLY  coaps 

Feierabend,  Richard  H. 
TJepkema,  Nancy  E. 
Chesley,  Wayne  O. 

KXniSE   CORPS 

McDonald,  Unda  A.       SwUley.  Bennie  P.,  Jr. 
Mushenhelm,  Chsrlea  Winchester,  Marcia  K. 

D. 

The  following-named  woman  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  of  the  VS.  Nary  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
in  the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5771  and  6791,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Wargo.  Linda  E. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by  nearly 
America  Is  at  a  turning 
foteign  policy.  Although  the 
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>eriencing     makes     many 
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political  landscape  of  the  world 
changed  over  the  past  year 
religious-political  radi- 
Islamic  world,  the  appar- 
breakd<)wn  of  United  States-Soviet 
emergence  of  the  Peo- 
of    China    from    its 
isol|ition— all  these  new  devel- 
many  more  indicate  a 
sljudy  and  understanding  as 
vij  (llance   tuid   preparedness, 
restnint  and  resolve  are  essen- 
qreservation  of  peace, 
no   easy  solution   to   the 
we  face.  In  many  ways 
troubles  are  closely  related 
entanglements  in  energy 
policy.     Maintaining 
in  the  world  must  be  an 
in  which  informed, 
thinking  should  count  more 
criticvm  or  inflammatory  rheto- 
for  the  Record  three  well- 
representing  the  dlf- 
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Wa  t  n  Snu.  Cloum  Oux  Vision 
<;  ly  William  Qreider) 
powerful  political  idea  of  our 
ia  the  idea  of  World  War  II. 
are,  nearly  40  years  later,  and 
n  experience  is  still  control- 
policy,  still  defining  "national 
I  false  and  dangerous  manner, 
banners  and  launching  the 


officers  from  World  War  n.  it 

run  American  politics  %nd 

do  still.  Inspired  by  their  com- 

of  that  great  smuggle. 

Is  moralistic:   America  re- 

n  the  world,  at  great  sacrifice. 

The  might  of  arms,  of  in- 

«onquer8  all  before  it  And 


vigOant:  America  will  not  be  tricked  again; 
next  time  we  will  outtrici  the  enemy.  And 
glorious:  The  finest  hours  of  American 
memory  are  connected  to  wars  and  this  was 
the  finest  war  of  all. 

For  a  few  brief  years,  after  the  disgrace  in 
Indoctiina,  wlien  revisionist  inquiries  were 
exposing  the  crimes  of  the  CIA  and  other 
action  arms  of  the  national-security  state,  it 
seemed  that,  perliaps,  the  World  War  n 
mindset  was  finally  in  eclipse.  New  premises 
for  American  world  policy  would  surely 
emerge,  now  that  the  old  premises  were  so 
t&mished  with  misspent  blood  and  treasure. 

Not  to  be.  Probably  not  in  our  lifetime.  As 
old  warriors  pass  from  the  political  scene, 
they  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  young  war- 
rior clones  who  embrace  the  same  reassur- 
ing premises  which  made  Americans  feel  so 
good  about  themselves  when  they  were 
fighting  the  Axis. 

Unleash  the  CIA  to  do  its  magic  on  the 
nations  who  misbehave.  What  magic?  Don't 
ask.  It's  a  secret. 

Pump  up  the  defense  budget  by  a  fixed 
annual  percentage,  to  show  the  world  we 
mean  business.  This  is  a  spiritual  gesture, 
like  a  great  national  tithe  to  the  Church  of 
Deterrence. 

Send  out  more  flags,  deploy  more  troops, 
get  ready  before  the  shooting  starts.  When 
the  shooting  does  start,  Americans  will  be 
there.  Count  on  it. 

If  these  Cold  War  policies  seem  comfort- 
ably familiar  to  American  citizens,  it  is  be- 
cause  they  are  the  ;ame  r>oliclcs  which  have 
reigned  for  30  years— first  enunciated  in 
1947-48  by  Harry  Tnmian  when  Clark  Clif- 
ford was  a  young  man  on  his  staff.  The 
other  day,  Clark  Clifford  the.  elder  was  on 
Capitol  Hill  before  a  Senate  committee, 
sounding  the  tocsin  again,  recalling  the  ad- 
vance of  HUter  in  the  1930s  and  urging  the 
nation  to  new  vigilance  against  the  Soviets 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  coincidence  reminded  me  of  an  old 
commencement  speech  somewhere  in  my 
files  an  address  delivered  by  Clark  Clifford 
in  1978  at  Loyola  College.  The  senior  wise 
man  of  Washington  was  explaining  to  the 
young  audience  how  powerful  is  the 
memory  of  World  War  II  and  how  it  can 
blind  national  leaders. 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  was  a  disaster. - 

"It  is  clear  to  me  now,  in  retrospect,  that 
we  made  a  fundamental  error  in  becoming 
involved.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  hard-won 
lessons  we  had  learned  In  Europe,  involving 
the  Germans  and  then  the  Soviets,  were 
misapplied  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"What  we  thought  was  a  monopolistic 
conspiracy  to  spread  communism  and  crush 
freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  turned  out  not  to 
be  so.  As  the  picture  clarified  over  time,  we 
could  recognize  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
ftindamentally  a  clvU  war  and  not  naked  ag- 
gression. The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
Instead  of  being  allies,  turned  out  to  be  ad- 
versaries. 

"Our  country's  leaders,  in  their  anxiety 
not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  inter- 
preted the  struggle  as  requiring  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  to  prevent  a 
much  larger  and  more  costly  conflict." 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  Clifford.  The 
Persian  Gulf  is  not  another  Indochina;  it  is 
a  quite  different  situation,  many  times  more 
complicated  and  threatening  to  America. 
Still,  I  tiave  to  say  it  scares  me  when  the 
Clark  Cliffords  of  Wasiiington  reach  for 


their  Hitler  memories  and  ask  the  rest  of  us 
to  trust  the  clarity  of  their  vision.  Frankly. 
I  think -this  generation- of  men  still  sees  the 
world  in  terms  of  their  own  brave  youth. 
But.  alas,  the  world  has  changed. 

The  Persian  Gulf  of  1980  is  not  Vietnam 
of  1964  but  It  is  not  Western  Europe  of  1938 
either.  Clifford  is  smart  enough  to  luiow 
that  invoking  Hitler  summons  forth  in 
American  poUcy  makers— not  to  mention 
the  public— a  befogging  collection  of  re- 
flexes, the  Idealistic  and  the  cynical  im- 
pulses of  World  War  II.  If  these  reflexes  are 
applied  with  America's  usual  gusto  to  the  oil 
states  of  the  Middle  East,  I  predict  pure  dis- 
aster for  us. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  too  soon  to  revive  the 
tradition  of  "teach-ins"— tho^  rump  semi- 
nars of  the  Sixties  when,  as  Clifford  ac- 
knowledges, young  people  on  college  cam- 
puses saw  the  realities  of  Vietnam  years 
before  the  "picture  clarified"  for  Washing- 
ton policy  makers  like  Clifford.  What  would 
they  teach?  I  don't  presume  to  know  the  an- 
swers, but  I  can  think  of  some  questions. 

If  the  United  States,  as  our  leaders  sug- 
gest, is  rushing  to  the  aid  of  small  and  help- 
less nations  who  are  threatened  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, why  do  these  small  and  helpless  nations 
shrink  from  our  embrace?  Is  It  perhaps  l>e- 
cause  these  emerging  nations  fear  American 
dominion  nearly  as  much  as  the  Soviet  ver- 
(rion? 

What  is  the  true  nature  of  Islam  emerging 
at  this  hour  of  history?  We  are  all  ignorant. 
Yet  the  simultaneous  expression  of  reform 
and  reaction  in  these  Islamic  rebellions 
seems  at  least  as  relevant  to  our  future  as 
the  study  of  Soviet  intentions. 

Whose  side  are  we  on?  The  revival  of 
"containment"  as  the  regional  strategy  for 
the  Middle  East  may  comfort  the  old  war- 
riors but  it  tends  to  obliterate  the  real  com- 
plexities. We  are  lx>th  friend  and  adversary 
on  different  levels  to  many  of  these  nations, 
both  protector  and  customer,  potential 
enemy  If  they  should  attack  Israel,  poten- 
tial ally  If  the  Russians  attack  them.  This  is 
not  a  situation  which  can  be  explained  by 
drawing  red  lines  on  maps. 

How,  indeed,  do  we  support  our  friends? 
The  Cold  War  approach,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  been  to  Indulge  them.  We  conslst- 
ehtly  support  "free  world"  leaders  in  their 
excesses,  blink  at  their  crimes,  ignore  their 
political  rivals.  One  can  see  the  end  result  of 
that  approach  In  Vietnam,  Iran,  Nicaragua. 
Are  we  now  entering  a  phase  where  the 
same  Indulgent  approach  leads  to  a  bad 
ending  in  Saudi  Arabia  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  Israel? 

Hard  questions,  without  simple  answers. 
Our  complicated  struggle  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  ia  not  nearly  as  satisfying  as  the  great 
*war  to  defeat  fascism.  That  is  wlukt  seems  so 
scandalous  about  the  revivalist  atmosphere 
of  Washington  these  days— the  easy  way  in 
which  old  men  who  should  know  better  are 
opting  for  the  absolutism  of  their  youth. 

I  found  another  graduation  speech  in  my 
files,  alongside  Clifford's,  this  one  delivered 
last  spring  at  Harvard  by  the  author  Theo- 
dore H.  White.  Before  his  fame  as  the  pre- 
mier storyteller  of  American  politics.  White 
wrote  stirring  hlstory-as-lt-happened  from 
China  and  Europe,  during  those  years  of 
war  and  peacemaking.  Like  Clifford,  he  now 
sees  that  tils  generation  was.  in  part,  misled 
by  its  own  great  triumplia. 
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Last  spring,  he  gave  the  Harvard  seniors 
this  warning. 

'We  came  out  of  that  war  in  1945  with  a 
sense  of  mastery,  of  control  over  events,  and 
with  what  one  of  my  classmates,  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  licensed  historian,  called  'The 
Politics  of  Hope.'  There  was  an  entire  coim- 
try  ready  to  be  remade,  reshaped,  reformed. 
If  I  sound  my  true  note  here  for  the  first 
time,  a  note  of  melancholy,  it  Is  l>ecause  I 
hope  that  you  in  your  time  do  not  suffer 
the  same  fate  that  l>efell  us. 

"That  fate  was  to  have  everything  we 
hoped"  for,  struggled  for,  yearned  for— come 
about,  and  come  true.  And  then  to  see  those 
visions  warped,  distorted,  and  made  gro- 
tesque in  their  executloiL" 

The  Greelu  would  understand  the  out- 
lines of  tragedy  in  this.  Does  a  great  nation, 
like  a  tragic  hero,  fall  victim  to  Its  own  tri- 
umphant nature,  an  overweening  pride  that 
blinds  it  to  realities?  Could  that  happen  to 
us? 

There  Is  another  good  question  for  the 
"teach-ins." 

[The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1, 19801 

Oeorob  F.  Kknhah.  on  Washington's  Reac- 
tion TO  THX  ArcRAN  CRISIS:  "Was  This 

REAIXT  B4ATURE  STATESMANSHIP?" 

Princeton,  NJ.— On  Cluistmas  Day  1979, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  periodic  in- 
volvement with  the  internal  affairs  of  its 
turbulent  neighbor,  and  after  many  months 
of  futile  effort  to  find  a  pro-Soviet  Afghan 
figure  capable  of  running  the  country,  the 
Soviet  Government  suddenly  expanded 
what  was  already  a  sizeable  military  involve- 
ment In  Afghanistan  into  a  full-fledged  oc- 
cupation, promising  that  the  troops  would 
leave  when  their  limited  mission  had  been 
accomplished. 

This  move  was  not  only  abrupt— no  effort 
had  been  made  to  prepare  world  opinion  for 
it— but  It  was  executed  with  Incredible  polit- 
ical clumsiness.  The  pretext  offered  was  an 
Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  even  the  most 
credulous  of  Moscow's  followers.  The  world 
community  was  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  condemn  the  operation  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  it  has  done  so. 

So  bizarre  was  the  Soviet  action  that  one 
is  moved  to  wonder  whence  exactly  in  the 
closely  shielded  recesses  of  Soviet  policy 
making,  came  the  inspiration  for  It  and  the 
political  influence  to  achieve  Its  approval.  It 
was  a  move  decidedly  not  In  character  for 
either  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln  or  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev.  (The  one  was.  of  course.  111  and 
removed  from  active  work.  The  limitations 
on  the  other's  health  and  powers  of  atten- 
tion are  weU-known.)  Andrei  A.  Gromyko, 
too.  Is  unlikely  to  have  approved  it.  These 
reflections  suggest  the  recent  breakthrough, 
to  positions  of  dominant  influence,  of  hard- 
line elements  much  less  concerned  for  world 
opinion,  but  also  much  less  experienced, 
than  these  older  figures. 

Such  a  change  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
more  attentive  Kranllnologists.  particularly 
In  the  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  but  it  was  as- 
sumed that  it  would  take  place  only  in  con- 
nection with,  and  coincidental  with,  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  other  older 
Politburo  members.  That  it  could  occiir 
with  the  preservation  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  as  a 
figurehead  was  not  foreseen. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  ill-considered  move 
was  iMund  to  )>e  unacceptable  to  the  world 
community,  and  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  it  in  the  United  NaUons.  But  beyond  that 
point,  the  American  official  reaction  has  re- 
vealed a  disquieting  lack  of  balance,  both  in 
the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  then,  not 
surprisingly,  in  the  response  to  it 
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In  the  official  American  interpretation  of 
what  occurred  in  Afghanistan,  no  serious  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  taken  of  such 
specific  factors  as  geographic  proximity, 
ettinic  affinity  of  peoples  on  Iwth  sides  of 
the  border,  and  political  instability  li>  what 
is,  after  all,  a  border  coimtry  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  specific  factors  of  this  nature, 
all  suggesting  defensive  rather  than  offen- 
sive impulses,  may  not  have  l>een  all  there 
was  to  Soviet  motivation,  nor  would  they 
have  sufficed  to  Justify  the  action;  but  they 
were  relevant  to  it  and  should  have  been 
given  their  due  in  any  realistic  appraisal  of 
It. 

Instead  of  this,  the  American  view  of  the 
Soviet  action  appears  to  iiave  run  over- 
whelmingly to  the  assumption  that  it  was  a 
prelude  to  aggressive  military  moves  against 
various  countries  and  regions  farther  afield. 
No  one  can  guarantee,  of  course,  that  one  or 
another  such  move  will  not  take  place.  A 
war  atmosphere  has  been  created.  Discus- 
sion in  Washington  has  been  dominated  by 
talk  of  American  military  responses— of  the 
acquisition  of  bases  and  facilities,  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  rapid-deployment  force,  of  the 
cultivation  of  militur  ties  with  other  coun- 
tries all  along  Russia's  sensitive  southern 
border.  In  these  circumstances,  anything 
can  happen.  But  the  fact  Is,  this  extrava- 
gant view  of  Soviet  motivation  rests,  to  date, 
exclusively  on  our  own  assumptiona  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  sutistantlation  of  it  in  any- 
thing the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  have 
said  or  done.  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  specifically,  publicly  and  vigorously 
denied  any  such  intentions. 

In  the  light  of  these  assumptions  we  have 
been  prodigal  with  strident  public  warnings 
to  the  Russians,  some  of  them  issued  even 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  not 
to  attack  tlds  place  or  that,  assuring  them 
that  if  they  did  so.  we  would  nsponA  by 
military  means.  Can  tills  really  be  sound 
procedure?  Warnings  of  this  nature  are  im- 
plicit accusaticHis  as  well  as  commitments. 
We  are  speaking  here  of  a  neighboring  area 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
we  could  really  back  up  these  pronounce- 
ments if  our  hand  were  to  be  called,  is  it 
really  wise— Is  It  not  in  fact  a  practice  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  for  resentment  and 
for  misreading  of  signals— to  go  warning 
people  publicly  not  to  do  things  they  have 
never  evinced  any  intention  of  doing? 

This  distortion  in  our  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  motivation  has  affected,  not  unnatu- 
rally, our  view  of  other  factors  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  situation.  What  else  but  a 
serious  lack  of  balance  could  explain  our 
readiness  to  forget,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
the  Insecurity  of  the  present  Government, 
its  recent  callous  Jeopardizing  of  the  lives  of 
our  embassy  personnel,  its  lack  of  candor 
about  its  nuclear  programs— and  then  to 
Invite  humiliation  by  pressing  upon  it  offcn 
of  military  aid  that  elicited  only  insult  and 
contempt?  What  else  could  explain,  in  the 
case  of  Iran,  our  sudden  readiness— if  only 
the  hostages  were  released— to  forget  not 
only  their  sufferings  but  aU  the  flagbum- 
Ings,  the  threatening  flsts.  the  hate-ridden 
faces  and  the  cries  of  "death  to  Carter,"  and 
to  offer  to  take  these  very  people  to  our 
bosoms  in  a  common  resistance  to  Soviet  ag- 
gressiveness? What  else  could  explain  our 
naive  hope  that  the  Arab  states  could  be  in- 
duced, just  by  the  shock  of  Afghanistan,  to 
forget  their  differences  with  Israel  and  to 
join  us  in  an  effort  to  contain  the  supposed- 
ly power-mad  Russians? 

This  last  merits  a  special  wording  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  war  atmosphere  In 
Washington.  Never  since  World  War  n  has 
there  been  so  far-reaching  a  militarisation 
of  thought  and  discourse  in  the  capitsL  An 
unsuq>eeting    stranger,    plunged    into    Its 
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midst,  could  only  oondude  that  the  last 
hope  of  peaceful,  nonmilltary  solutions  had 
been  exhausted— that  from  now  on  only 
weapons,  however  used,  could  count. 

These  words  are  not  meant  to  express  op- 
position to  a  prompt  and  effective  strength- 
ening of  our  military  capabilities  relevant  to 
the  Middle  E^ast.  If  what  was  involved  here 
was  the  carrying  of  a  big  stkk  while  speak- 
ing softly  rather  than  the  carrying  of  a  rela- 
tively small  stick  while  thundering  all  over 
the  plAce.  who  could  object?  But  do  we  not. 
by  this  preoccupation  with  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  the  reality  of  which  remains  to 
be  proved  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  ttiat  the 
greatest  real  threats  to  our  security  in  that 
region  remain  what  they  have  been  all 
along:  our  self -created  det>endence  on  Arab 
oil  and  our  involvement  in  a  wholly  unstable 
Israeli-Arab  relationship,  neither  of  which 
is  susceptible  of  correction  by  purely  mili- 
tary means,  and  in  neither  of  which  is  the 
Soviet  Union  the  major  factor? 

If  the  Persian  Gulf  is  really  vital  to  our 
security,  it  is  surely  we,  who,  by  our  unre- 
strained greed  for  oil.  have  ipade  it  so. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  set  about  to  elimi- 
nate, by  a  really  serious  and  determined 
effort,  a  dependence  that  ought  never  have 
been  allowed  to  arise,  than  to  try  to  shore 
up  by  military  means,  in  a  highly  unfavor- 
able region,  the  unsound  podtioo  into 
which  the  dependence  has  led  us?  Military 
force  might  conceivably  become  neoeasary 
as  a  supplement  to  such  an  effort;  it  could 
never  be  an  adequate  sutjstltute  for  it 

The  oddest  expression  of  this  lack  of  bal- 
ance is  perhaps  in  the  bilateral  measures 
with  which  we  conceive  ourselves  to  have 
punished  the  Russian  action.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  open  question  whom  we 
punished  most  by  these  measures  Russia 
or  ourselves— we  have  portrayed  them  as  il- 
lustrations of  what  could  happen  to  Moscow 
if  it  proceeded  to  one  or  another  of  the  fur- 
ther aggressive  acts  we  credit  it  with  plot- 
ting. But  that  is  precisely  what  these  meas- 
ures are  not;  for  they  represent  cards  that 
have  already  been  played  and  cannot  be 
played  twice.  There  was  never  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Soviet  Government,  its 
prestige  once  engaged,  could  be  brought  by 
open  pressure  of  this  nature  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  But  this  means, 
then,  tliat  we  bave  expended— for  what  was 
really  a  hopeless  purpose— all  the  important 
nonmilltary  cards  we  ocHXXived  ourselves  u 
holding  in  our  hand.  Barring  a  resort  to 
war,  the  Soviet  Government  has  already  ab- 
sorbed the  worst  of  what  we  have  to  offer, 
and  has  nothing  further  to  fear  from  ua 
Was  this  really  mature  statesmanship  on 
our  part? 

We  are  now  in  the  danger  aone.  I  can 
think  of  no  instance  In  modetn  history 
where  such  a  breakdown  of  political  commu- 
nication and  such  a  triumph  of  unrestrained 
military  suspicions  m  now  marks  Soviet- 
American  relations  has  not  led.  in  the  end, 
to  armed  conflict  The  danger  Is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know,  at  this 
time,  with  whom  we  really  have  to  deal  at 
the  Soviet  end.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  for 
realism,  prudence  and  restraint  In  American 
sUtesmanship,  It  is  this  one.  Nothing  In  the 
passions  of  electoral  politics  oould  serve  as 
the  slightest  excuse  for  Ignoring  this  oeoes- 
sity. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Jan.  4, 19801 

Foa  Pakistan,  Erracrm  Aib  *  *  * 

(By  Sellg  &  Harrison) 

The  massive  Soviet  military  occupation  of 

Afghanistan  has  provoked  an  unambiguous 

American  pledge  of  support  for  Pakistan  In 

the  event  of  Soviet  aggression,  accompanied 

by  an  urgent  reconsideration  of  n.8  military 

aid.  This  was  a  necessary  response  to  the  ar- 
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of  these  groups  contend  with 
of  Justice  that  they  are  ex- 
their  fair  share  of  political  and 
qower   by   a   pimjabi-controlled 
bureaucratic   autocracy.    In- 
influential   leaders  among  aU 
have  been  thinking  in  terms  of 
fiitm  Pakistan  and  have  been  ex- 
possibilities  for  wiimlng  their 
with  foreign  help,  whether 
^vlet  Union,  the  Arab  world. 
West. 

sentiment  is  strongest  in  the 

located  Baluch  area,  which  has 

coastline  stretching  along  the 

across  western  Pakistan  and 

directly  to  the  south  of  Af- 

1  laluch  nationalist  factions  have 
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by  the  specter  of  a  possible 
southward  toward  the  Arabian 
Udited  States  dearly  has  an  inter- 
prom  >ting  a  more  stable  Pakistan  ca- 
re listing  separatist  pressures.  But 
di^mma  is  that  the  Punjabl-domi- 
Haq  regime  has  so  far  failed  to 
modicum  of  the  political  and 
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economic  steps  needed  to  neutralize  separat- 
ist sentiment  in  the  Baluch  and  Pushtun 
areas  and  thus  to  facilitate  their  effective 
military  defense  if  this  should  become  nec- 
essary. Many  of  the  established  political 
leaders  In  these  areas  are  still  prepared  for 
an  accommodation  with  Islamabad  and 
could  do  much  to  counter  the  separatist  of- 
fensive if  they  could  show  progress  in  win- 
ning greater  Justice  for  their  people.  The  es- 
sential precondition  for  significant  Inputs  of 
American  military  aid  to  Pakistan  should, 
therefore,  be  an  interim  political  settlement 
between  the  central  government  and  Baluch 
and  Pushtun  moderates  providing  for  a  wide 
degree  of  regional  autonomy,  a  major  in- 
crease in  iocaUy  controlled  development  ex- 
penditures and  representation  in  military 
decision-making  affecting  their  areas. 

Given  a  meaningful  devolution  of  power 
and  resources.  Islamabad  would  have  power- 
ful local  allies  in  the  Baluch  and  Pushtun 
regions,  whose  cooperation  would  be  essen- 
tial in  mobUizing  any  effective  tribal  cooper- 
ation with  the  Pakistani  military  in  antici- 
pation of  Soviet-supported  separatist  adven- 
tures. In  the  absence  of  a  political  settle- 
ment, there  Is  a  great  danger  that  U.S. 
weaponry  would  be  used  not  igaiivst  Soviet- 
supported  subversion  but  against  Baluch 
and  Pushtun  dissident  groups  fighting  for 
their  legitimate  rights  as  Pakistanis. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  when  ten- 
sions between  Islafaiabad  and  a  non-commu- 
nist Baluch  provincial  regime  exploded  in  a 
savage  and  inconclusive  guerrilla  war  from 
1973  to  1977.  The  Pakistani  Air  Force  used 
U.S.-supplied  Iranian  helicopters  to  raze 
Baluch  villages  indiscriminately,  leaving  a 
legacy  of  hatred  that  has  merely  intensified 
separatist  feeling. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  limited 
U.S.  aid  program  addressed  to  Soviet-sup- 
ported separatist  moves  would  not  be  in- 
tended to  give  Pakistan  the  capability  for 
defense  against  direct  Soviet  intervention, 
which  could  l>e  effectively  stopped  only  if 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  were  to 
intervene  with  their  own  forces.  A  miscon- 
ceived, oversized  military  aid  package  would 
not  only  fly  in  the  face  of  congressional  re- 
strictions, but  would  also  have  self-defeating 
consequences. 

Domestically,  it  would  strengthen  the  al- 
ready disproportionate  power  enjoyed  by 
the  military  in  Pakistan.  Internationally,  it 
would  needlessly  arouse  Indian  fears  that 
Islamabad  is  seeking  to  use  the  Afghan 
crisis  to  bolster  its  power  position  vis-a-vis 
New  Delhi  In  seelOng  to  shore  up  Islama- 
bad, the  United  States  should  consult  close- 
ly with  Indian  leaders,  recognizing  that 
India  is  the  preeminent  power  in  South  Asia 
and  that  a  breach  between  New  Delhi  and 
Washington  over  the  issue  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Pakistan  would  only  play  into  the  hands  of 
Moscow.* 
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WORKING  IN  THE  21ST 
CENTURY 


HON.  ClHARLES  ROSE 

or  XOKTH  CAROLUf  A 
IN  THI  HOT7SX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
production  of  the  volume,  "Working  in 
the  Twenty-First  Century."  This  book, 
based  on  a  symposium  cosponsored  by 
the  Colgate  Darden  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration— Universi- 
ty of  Virginia— and  the  Wharton 
School— University  of  Pennsylvania— 


and  funded  by  Philip  Morris,  Inc.. 
takes  a  hard  look  at  some  of  the  most 
Important  questions  facing  the  world 
of  work. 

A  distinguished  group  of  individuals 
including  Walter  Rostow.  Isaac 
Asimov,  William  Winplsinger,  Louis 
Harris,  Stewart  Brand,  Theodore 
Gordon,  and  others  that  we  look  to  for 
leadership  on  so  many  issues,  have 
come  together  in  this  volume  to  dis- 
cuss a  whole  lange  of  questions  that 
will  have  implications  for  work  in 
America.  The  Clearinghouse  on  the 
Future  has  been  pleased  to  circulate 
this  volimie  and  my  hoi>e.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  our  colleagues  will  read  it 
and  digest  the  ideas  in  it  so  that  our 
legislation  will  be  in  line  with  some  of 
the  expectations  about  the  future.* 


mOUGHTS  OF  WILLIAM  D. 
HOWARD 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  ntDiAifA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  J 980 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  thoughts  of  WUllam  D.  Howard, 
formerly  an  accountant  in  the  IRS  In- 
telligence Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Mr.  Howard  retired  in  1975. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Howard  follows: 
[From  Business  Week.  Mar.  24. 1980] 
The  Indkx  That  Feeds  Irplation 
(By  William  D.  Howard) 

DsAB  Mrs.  Norwood:  According  to  the 
Jan.  2.  1980.  issue  of  77ie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, you  spoke  to  the  National  Association 
of  Government  Latwr  Officials  and  de- 
fended the  BLS  consumer  price  index 
against  claims  that  it  exaggerates  the  infla- 
tion rate. ...  I  submit  to  you  that  an  honest 
analysis  of  my  own  personal  financial  status 
reveals  more  alKtut  the  impact  of  the  BI£'8 
actions  than  can  l>e  derived  from  opinions  of 
economists. 

Let's  start  with  my  43rd  birthday.  July  1. 
1968.  when  as  a  middle-management  federal 
accountant,  Grade  15,  Step  8.  I  was  earning 
$22,000.  Federal  workers  then  l>ecame  sub- 
ject to  the  "Comparability  Pay"  law.  My 
salary  would  have  changed  little  had  the 
"average"  pay  of  the  private  sector  surveyed 
been  used,  but  it  wasn't.  The  BI^S  used  spe- 
cial weighing  curves  and  other  refinements 
they  felt  necessary  to  achieve  "comparabil- 
ity." and  instead  of  my  pay  increasing  22% 
In  the  next  4Vi  years,  it  spurted  54%  to 
$34,971  by  January.  1973,  without  any  pro- 
motions. It  would  be  $50,112  a  year  today  if 
I  had  not  retired  on  my  50th  birthday,  July 
1, 1975. 

During  the  AVt  years  since  my  retirement 
from  federal  employment,  my  Civil  Service 
annuity  (#1  810  115),  which  started  at 
$1,922  a  month,  will  reach  $3,075  based  on 
the  CPI-W  [The  index  that  applies  to  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers]  of  230.0  at  De- 
cember, 1979.  Thus.  I  now  receive  63%  more 
retired  than  I  did  working  in  mid-1968  pri- 
marily due  to  the  impact  of  the  BLB's  deter- 
mination of  "comparability  pay"  and  calcu- 
lation of  CPI-based  cost-of-living 
allowances. 

In  your  speech,  which  I  referred  to  at  the 
outset,  you  stated: 
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"We  have  one  official  consuiher  price 
tndex,  and  we  will  continue  to  have  one  offi- 
cial consumer  price  index." 

"The  CPI  is-the  best  measure  of  purchas- 
ing power  we  have." 

"The  purpose  of  CPI  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment has  been  to  permit  people  to  purchase 
in  today's  prices  the  bundle  of  goods  and 
services  they  purchased  in  the  base  period, 
thereby  leaving  them  at  least  as  well  off  as 
they  were  then." 

This  means  that  I  do  not  have  to  switch  to 
pork,  chicken,  or  even  pasta,  as  others  do. 
because  the  cost  of  l>eef  and  veal  has  gone 
up  more  in  the  last  eight  years  than  meat 
substitutes.  I  am  entitled,  according  to  you, 
to  eat  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  beef 
and  veal  as  I  did  in  1972-73,  when  it  was 
cheap. 

I  still  get  to  drive  gas-guzzling  big  cars  at  6 
to  8  mi.  a  gal.,  just  like  people  did  when  the 
CPI  was  "based"  and  gasoline  cost  41«  in- 
stead of  the  $1.20  now.  When  the  govern- 
ment urges  conservation,  it  is  at  variance 
with  your  contention  that  we  (CPI-based 
COLA  recipients)  should  he  left  at  least  as 
well  off  as  before.  Heating  oil  was  19t  a  gal. 
at  the  CPI  base,  plentiful  too.  I  can  ignore 
the  government's  urging  that  I  insulate  my 
home,  roll  back  the  thermostat,  etc.,  and 
heat  with  the  same  amount  of  oil  as  before  at 
today's  prices. 

As  to  my  home,  I  live  in  a  new  house  ac- 
quired just  before  I  retired  in  1975.  and  al- 
though the  value  has  doubled  and  I  can  take 
$100,000  taxfree  profit,  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ments are  not  a  bit  more,  the  housing  compo- 
nents of  my  CPI  increases  of  more  than  50% 
have  handsomely  increased  my  Income.  Is  it 
true  that  the  CPI  assumes  that  I  can  only 
sell  my  house  for  the  equity  I  have  paid  into 
it  and  assumes  that  I  repurchase  and  refi- 
nance a  portion  of  my  house  every  year? 

My  radial  tires  for  my  cars  get  40,000  ml. 
these  days,  but  my  cost-of-living  allowances 
based  on  the  CPI  assume  that  I  still  get  only 
15,000  because  quality  Improvements  (except 
for  new  automobiles)  are  ignored. 

Medical  care  costs  have  risen  dramatically 
in  the  last  eight  years,  and  my  CPI-based 
income  has  been  raised  accordingly,  yet  my 
former  employer  continues  to  pay  a  large 
portion  of  my  health  insurance,  and  my  costs 
are  about  the  same. 

I  know  that  I  am  very  fortunate  to  have 
your  CPI  income  protection,  as  are  50  million 
other  people  who  are  similar  beneficiaries. 
But  don't  you  think,  honestly,  that  it  is  un- 
just enrichment?  Frankly,  it  scares  me  to 
contemplate  what  this  transfer  of  payments 
from  one  group  of  citizens  to  another  means. 
For  myself,  I  am  busily  engaged  in  a  second 
career  in  the  private  sector,  but  not  everyone 
is— due  to  the  influence  on  incentives. 

For  example:  A  local  fellow  who  used  to 
work  for  the  same  government  bureau  I  did 
retired  IV^  years  ago.  I  called  him  last  week 
about  a  job  opening  similar  to  the  one  I  got 
after  retirement.  He  is  a  CPA  and  figured 
that  from  the  $24,000  salary  to  start,  on  top 
of  his  CPI-based  federal  annuity,  federal, 
state,  city,  and  FICA  taxes,  and  commuting 
expenses  would  leave  him  only  $9,000  for 
working,  and  he  therefore  was  not  interest- 
ed. Why  should  he  support  the  system? 

I  understand  that  BLS's  Monthly  Labor 
Review  welcomes  communications  that  are 
factual  and  analytical,  not  polemkad  in 
tone.  Although  this  one  is  a  bit  embarrass- 
ing to  me  personally.  It  is  a  story  that  needs 
to  be  told,  even  if  it  ultimately  results  In 
less  unjust  erulchment  to  CPI  coet-of-Uvtag 
benefit  recipients.  Sincerely. 

WnXIAM  D.  HOWA*D.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE&CARKS 

DUIiANEY  SENIOR  HIOH 
VISITORS 


HON.  CLARBiCE  D.  LONG 

or  MASTLaas 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS,  1980 

9  Mr.  LONG  of  Alaryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  welcome  200  students  and 
their  teachers  who  are  visiting  the 
Capitol  from  the  Dulaney  Senior  High 
School  in  Timonlum.  Md. 

My  constituents  are  taking  a  course 
entitled,  "Citizenship,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  Public  Issues."  They  are  here 
to  see  firsthand  how  Congress  works 
and  to  gain  understanding  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  Each  student  wHl  ob- 
serve floor  action  in  Uie  House  and 
Senate  and  attend  committee  meet- 
ings. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  these  seniors  from  Dulaney 
High  and  am  certain  that  their  day 
here  will  be  interesting  and  informa- 
tive.* 


HUALAPAI  DAM 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OPASnORA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  this 
coimtry  continues  to  face  energy  prob- 
lems, it  is  essential  that  we  decrease 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  by  in- 
creasing the  prtKhiction  of  our  many 
domestic  energy  sources. 

One  such  source  is  hydroelectric 
energy,  which  is  clean  and  inezi>en- 
sive.  I  have  introduced  legislaticHi  in 
this  Congress  to  authorize  the  con- 
stuction  and  operation  of  a  hydroelec- 
tric powerplant  on  the  Col(»mdo  River 
known  as  the  Hualapai  Dam. 

The  hydroelectric  power  intMluced 
by  the  project  would  save  9.1  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year,  which  equals 
about  30  percent  of  the  gasoline  used 
by  the  SUte  of  Arizona  last  year.  In 
addition  to  saving  oil.  the  project 
could  save  all  Ariaonans  $120  to  $170 
million  per  year  in  utility  costs. 

The  Hualapai  Dam  project  is  sup- 
ported by  many  people  including  the 
Hualapai  Indian  Tribe  and  the  Arizo- 
na State  Legislature.  The  Arizona 
House  of  Representatives  has  again 
sUted  its  suivort  of  the  project  by  the 
passage  of  Arizona  House  Memorial 
2003.  The  text  of  the  memorial  fol- 
lows: 

HoosB  MwfOStAi,  2003 
A  memorial  urging  the  President  and  the 

Congress  to  authorize  the  licensing  of  the 

Arizona    Power    Authority   to   construct 

Hualapai  Dam. 

To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Tour  memoriaUst  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas  this  coxmtry  is  faced  with  an 
energy  supply  inadequate  to  meet  Its  rapid- 
ly increasing  needc  and 

Whereas  preservation  of  oar  natural  emrl- 
ronment  must  be  balanced  with  the  devtiop- 
ment  of  energy  needed  to  maintain  a  sound 
economy:  and 
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Whereas  electric  energy  prodnoed  In  hy- 
droelectric proJecU  is  highly  desirablf  from 
the  standpoint  of  reliaMUty.  rteanllnwa.  ef- 
fidency  and  safKy:  and 

Whereas  the  Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Proj- 
ect (Bridge  Canyon)  la  potentially  a  major 
clean  energy  source  for  supiriying  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  energy  for  the  Southwest 
Region;  and 

Whereas  it  would  take  approximately  nine 
million  one  hundred  thousand  (Mrrela  of  oil 
per  year  to  generate  the  electricity  which 
can  be  developed  from  this  project;  and 

Whereas  the  water  which  would  be  the 
power  to  run  the  hydroriectrlc  graerators  Is 
a  vast  renewable  resource  now  being  wasted 
down  the  river  and 

Whereas  the  Hual^Ml  Indians  support 
construction  of  the  dam  on  their  rcaerratloo 
recognizing  It  as  their  only  opportunity  for 
economic  development  and  full  tribal  em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas  this  project  would  not  interfere 
with  the  free-flowing  Colorado  River 
through  the  Orand  Canycm;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  the  dam  wOl 
create  a  ribbon  of  blue  in  the  narrow  inner 
gorge,  making  the  Hualapai  secUoo  of  the 
Colorado  available  to  aU  f «'  recreational 
uses:  and 

Whereas  no  federal  funds  will  be  required 
or  used  in  the  construction  of  this  dam;  and 

Whereas  Ham  Engineering  Company,  in 
a  recently  completed  feasibiltty  study  on 
the  Hualapai  Hydroelectric  Project  dated 
August  21,  1979.  estimates  that  this  dam 
would  residt  In  a  net  savings  In  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  one  hundred  seventeen 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  at  the  1979 
price  levels  for  energy. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  SUte  of  Arixona. 
prays: 

1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  review 
promptly  the  many  benefits  of  hydroelec- 
tric development  along  the  Colorado  River, 
particularly  the  proposed  Hualapai  Project, 
and  take  action  to  approve  Its  oonstmetion 
at  a  time  when  the  country  could  greatly 
use  the  electrical  energy  derived  from  It. 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  Artaona 
Power  Authority  and  the  Hoalapal  Indian 
Tribe  to  pitamrc  the  vtabOity  of  the  Bnala- 
pai  Dam  site. 

2.  That  the  President  and  Congreas  au- 
thorize the  licensing  of  the  Ariuna  Power 
Authority  to  construct  the  Hualapai  Dam. 

S.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Artaona  transmit  eoplea  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ret>reaentativea  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Artaona  Congressional  Delegation.* 


BEVERLY  REVIEW  MARKS  ITS 
75TH  ANNTVERSART 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or  ouNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  AprU  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
^>eaker,  AprU  30  martcs  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  Beverly 
Review,  an  outstanding  community 
newspaper  in  minois'  Second  Craigres- 
sional  District.  The  pi«>er  has  long 
lieen  recognized  as  a  promoter  of  dvic 
leader^ilp  and  a  preserver  of  high  cul- 
tural and  educational  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  is  fortunate 
to  be  served  by  a  newspapor  of  vxix 
fine  JoumaUstic  quality  as  the  Beverly 
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Review;  ] 
publisher, 
editor,  Hirry 
entire  staf  f 
erly  Revie  v 


TENTH 


congratulate    the    paper's 

William  Saunders,  and  its 

Urban,  as  well  as  the 

on  the  occasion  of  the  Bev- 

's  diamond  jubilee.* 


1  USTRICT  LEGISLATURE 
<  JUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

orrocAs 

IN  THE  f  ODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  isday,  April  IS.  1980 
PI<  IKLE, 


s<  nt 


•  Mr 

pleased  to 
the  result  I 
naire  that 
ed.   We 
30,000  i}eoi>le 
al  District 
ceived    , 
which  is  qi^ite 
tion!  The 
centage. 

Here  are 
nalre: 


Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 

share  with  my  colleagues 

of  a  legislative  question- 

my  office  recently  conduct- 

this  survey  to  almost 

in  the  10th  Congression- 

of  central  Texas  and  re- 

under    6,000    responses, 

a  good  rate  of  participa- 

results  are  shown  by  per- 


-3  5 


.  Yes— 86  percent, 


1.  The  Uiited 
fense  spendlfig 

A.  By  the 
President 

B.  By  mon 

C.  Current 
16  percent. 

3.  Would 
lective  Service 
A. 

B.  No— 10 

C.  No  Opiif  on 
...  of  the 
A.Tes— 62 
B.Na-33 
C.  No  Oplif  on 

3.  Should 
In  registra^on? 
A.Tes-69 
B.No-29 
C.  No  Opinion 
In  the  drafi? 
A.Te»-46 
B.  No-48 
C.No 

4.  Because 
■tan.  should 
Moscow 

A  Ye»-77 

B.  No-17 

C.  No  Opinion 

5.  How 
events  in  Ira^ 
image  throughout 

A.  Helped 

B.  Hurt  oui 

C.  Have 
cent 

6.  Should 
countries  in 
and  Pakistan* 

A.  Ye8-55 

B.  No-34 

C.  No  opinion 

7.  Would 
defend  Middle 
attack? 

A.  Yes-«5 

B.  N0-2S 

C.  No  opinion 

8.  Should 
year  even 
Inc  the  budg^ 

A.Ye»-18 
B.  Only  If 
percent. 


States  should  Increase  de- 
in  Fiscal  Year  1981— 
S  percent  recommended  by  the 
percent. 

than  S  percent— 48  percent, 
sperdlng  levels  are  sufficient— 


)  ou  support  reactivation  of  Se- 
registratlon? 


I  ercent. 

—4  percent. 
[Jraft? 
percent, 
percent. 

1—5  percent. 
\tomen  be  included, 
ion? 
;>ercent. 
ijiercent. 

—2  percent. 


not 


the  results  of  our  question- 


Opln  on— 6  i 


'  sumi  aer 


percent, 
qercent. 

percent, 
of  Soviet  action  in  Afghani- 
the  United  States  boycott  the 

Olympics? 
)ercent. 
percent. 

1—8  percent. 

United  States  responses  to 
and  Afghanistan  affected  our 
the  world? 
image- 21  percent. 
Image— 61  percent, 
affected  our  image— 18  per- 


(ur  i 


t  tie  U.S.  provide  military  aid  to 
Southwest  Asia,  such  as  India 

)ercent. 
[fercent. 

1—11  percent. 

use  U.S.  military  force  to 
East  oilfields  from  a  Soviet 


]0U 


>ercent. 
percent. 

—10  percent 
i^ngress  approve  a  tax  cut  this 
■clfnowledging  the  risk  of  Increas- 
deficit? 
lercent 
here  is  a  serious  recession— 19 
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C.  A  tax  break  for  businesses  only,  includ- 
ing accelerated  depreciation— 9  percent. 

D.  A  tax  break  for  individuals  only— 15 
percent. 

E. .  No  tax  cut  because  of  the  increased 
budget  deficit— 39  percent. 

9.  The  best  way  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  fight  inflation  Is  to— 

A.  Impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols—22  percent. 

B.  Balance  the  federal  budget,  despite  in- 
creased military  expenditures  and  a  possible 
recession— 78  percent. 

10.  Which  of  the  following  federal  pro- 
grams would  you  cut  In  order  to  save 
money?  List  your  priorities  in  descending 
order 

A  Federal  revenue  sharing— 11  percent. 

B.  Research  and  development  of  new 
energy  sources— 7  percent. 

C.  Shipments  of  food  and  medicine  to 
friendly  nations  to  avert  famine— 8  percent. 

D.  Medicare  benefits— 7  percent. 

E.  Veterans'  benefits— 8  percent. 

F.  Sewer  grants  for  local  communities— 11 
percent. 

0.  Job  training  programs— 10  percent. 

H.  Postal  delivery  one  day  a  week— 9  per- 
cent. 

1.  Agricultural  extension  and  development 
programs— 9  percent. 

J.  Public  housing  programs— 12  percent. 
K.  Highway  or  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams—8  percent. 

11.  If  the  U.8.  experiences  a  severe  gaso- 
line shortage  requiring  a  mandatory  cut- 
back, the  federal  government  should: 

A  Institute  gasoline  rationing— 42  per- 
cent 

B.  Impose  a  50  cents  a  gallon  tax  or  some 
other  tax  to  discourage  consumption— 11 
percent. 

C.  Decontrol  gasoline  prices  so  the  price 
will  reflect  true  market  demand— 35  per- 
cent. 

O.  Take  no  action,  since  increasing  OPEC 
prices  will  cause  gasoline  prices  to  rise 
enough  to  discourage  consumption  and 
avert  a  shortage— 12  percent. 

12.  Which  action  should  the  government 
take  in  relation  to  oU  companies? 

A.  Decontrol  the  price  of  oil— 45  percent 

B.  Regulate  oil  prices  more— 10  percent. 

C.  Limit  oil  company  profits  (i.e.,  the 
windfall  profits,  tax,  etc.)— 32  percent. 

D.  Nationalize  the  oil  industry— 7  percent. 

E.  Continue  the  present  level  of  regula- 
tion—6  percent 

13.  What  should  be  the  future  of  nuclear 
power? 

A.  Keep  existing  plants  open  and  expand 
the  use  of  nuclear  power— 58  percent. 

B.  Keep  existing  plants  open  but  without 
approving  new  plants— 26  percent. 

C.  Shut  down  all  nuclear  plants— 16  per- 
cent. 

14.  Which  branch  of  government  do  you 
feel  is  most  responsible  for  busing  to 
achieve  school  Integration? 

A  Judicial  branch— 57  percent. 

B.  Legislative  branch— 38  percent. 

C.  Executive  branch— 5  percent 

15.  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
busing  plan  for  Austin  being  implemented 
next  fall? 

A.  Strongly  opposed— 62  percent. 

B.  Opposed— 16  percent. 

C.  Favor— 4  percent. 

D.  Strongly  favor^-4  percent 

E.  Neutral— 14  percent. 

16.  Since  the  federal  district  court  in 
Austin,  in  accordance  with  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  has  mandated  a  busing  plan, 
Austin  should— 

A.  Oppose  the  plan— 42  percent 

B.  Make  it  work  as  smoothly  as  possible— 
41  percent 

C.  Seek  alternatives  to  public  education— 
17  percent 
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17.  Which  of  the  following  methods  can 
most  likely  stop  busing  in  Austin  this  year? 

A.  Statutory  legislation  in  Congre.ss:-25 
percent 

B.  Supreme  Court  reversal  of  past  busing 
decisions— 23  percent. 

C.  A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  ban 
busing,  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
in  Congress  and  a  ratification  by  four-fifths 
of  the  states— 22  percent. 

D.  Local  school  l>oard  action— 5  percent. 

E.  Nothing  can  effectively  stop  busing  this 
year— 25  percent. 

18.  Because  of  the  Russian  grain  embargo, 
the  United  States  should— 

A.  Institute  a  set-aside  program  to  pay 
farmers  for  not  growing  crop>s.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  glut— 9  percent. 

B.  Raise  loan  gutuantees  on  crops  that 
Russia  was  contracted,  to  buy— 16  percent. 

C.  Raise  parity  on  the  affected  crops— 13 
percent. 

D.  Allow  the  free  market  to  run  its 
course— 62  percent 

19.  In  investigating  business  practices  or 
answering  consumer  complaints,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  has  been— 

A.  Too  vigorous— 23  percent. 

B.  Not  vigorous  enough— 47  percent. 

C.  Adequate— 30  percent. 

20.  Should  regulations  of  federal  agencies 
be  subject  to  Congressional  vetoes? 

A.  Yes— 64  percent 

B.  No— 20  percent. 

C.  No  Opinion— 16  percent 

21.  If  the  Social  Security  program  were  to 
be  narrowed,  in  order  to  reduce  taxes,  which 
areas  would  you  want  reduced?  (you  may 
choose  more  than  one). 

A.  Eliminate  student  benefits— 35  percent 

B.  Eliminate  death  benefits— 15  percent. 

C.  Increase  retirement  age— IS  percent. 

D.  Remove  Medicare  from  Social  Secu- 
rity—15  percent. 

E.  Stop  annual  cost  of  living  increases— 7 
percent 

P.  No  reduction  in  any  l)enefita— 13  per- 
cent.* ^^^^^^^^ 

JESSE  OWENS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1980 

•  Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
sadness  and  a  great  historical  sense  of 
loss  that  I  rise  today  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  Jesse 
Owens,  a  true  sports  superstar  and 
black  hero,  who  died  this  past  week- 
end. 

Electrifying  the  world  from  Berlin  in 
1936  Just  as  he  electrified  everyone 
who  knew  him.  Jesse  Owens  brought 
his  courage,  grace,  and  stamina  to  the 
hard  challenges  on  and  off  the  field. 
He  never  let  the  world  forget  that, 
when  he  came  home  a  winner  from 
Berlin,  having  shown  the  world  his  su- 
periority and  prowess  in  sports,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  ride  in  the  front  of 
public  buses  In  his  own  country.  He 
was  discriminated  agalnist  and  har- 
assed because  h^'was  black,  even 
though  he  was  the  world's  greatest 
athlete  of  his  time. 

Yet,  even  though  we  never  forgot 
the  pain  and  suffering  Jesse  Owens 
endured,  the  enduring  memory  of  him 
is  not  of  an  angry  or  resentful  man, 
but  one  filled  with  compassion,  for- 
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giveness,  and  determination  to  over- 
come any  obstacle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Jesse  Owens'  widow  and 
daughters  and  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  American.* 


MARY  JEAN  LORD  STOPS 
SMOKING 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATITES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1989 

•  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  most  people 
who  are  addicted  to  smoldng  cigarettes 
would  like  to  quit  and  relieve  them- 
selves and  their  families,  friends,  and 
associates  of  the  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  smoking.  Breaking  the  grip 
of  an  addiction  is  never  easy,  but  one 
person  who  has  done  ft  recently  and 
who  writes  eloquently  about  it  is  Mary 
Jean  Lord,  columnist  for  the  Washing- 
ton State  Teamster  newspaper. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  here- 
with a  copy  of  Mary  Jean  Lord's  arti- 
cle, which  is'  not  only  delightfully  en- 
tertaining, but  which  may  provide  in- 
spiration to  others  who  need  only  a 
little  additional  encouragement  to 
take  that  final  step  toward  making  a 
significant  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  environment  in  which  they  live. 
I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  column  and  to  share  its  sparkling 
quality  with  their  friends. 

Her  comments  follow: 

One  Woman's  View 
(By  Mary  Jean  Lord) 

If  I  can  j'jst  figure  out  how  I  did  it,  I'm 
going  to  write  the  ultimate  how  to  book.  I 
have  quit  smoking  so  many  times.  literally 
thousands  of  times,  that  I  can  be  considered 
an  expert  on  the  subject.  I  have  quit  for  sev- 
eral years  at  a  stretch,  for  a  few  months  or 
days  at  a  time,  and.  innumerable  times,  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning.  This 
time  is  different  because  this  Is  the  last 
time. 

It  has  been  almost  one  month,  and  I  am 
cautiously  telling  people  (I  make  a  special 
effort  to  wait  until  they  notice)  that  I  am 
quitting.  In  my  heart,  I  know  that  this  time 
I  have  quit  There  are  ex-smokers  who  boast 
that  they  quit  cold  one  day  and  have  never 
wanted  another  cigarette.  I  have  always 
wanted  a  cigarette,  no  matter  how  long  I 
have  gone  without,  and  I  always  will  want  a 
cigarette.  It's  going  to  be  one  day  at  a  time 
for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

What  really  frightened  me.  I  think.  Is  that 
I  found  out  I  couldn't  quit.  Quitting  was 
never  easy,  but  I  always  could  if  I  really 
wanted  to.  until  this  time.  For  the  past  six 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  quit  every  day.  I 
mean  really  trying  to  quit  I  tried  the  four- 
step  filters,  which  never  fazed  me  since  I 
didn't  have  to  quit.  I  changed  from  men- 
thols and  tried  brands  I  didn't  Uke.  I  finally 
went  to  Carltons  and  smoked  twice  as  much. 
Carltons  taste  terrible,  but  I  havent  been 
able  to  taste  cigarettes  very  well  for  years 
anyway,  and  at  least,  when  I  did  stop,  I 
wasn't  hooked  very  bad  on  nicotine. 

i  know  all  the  reasons  for  not  smoking,  in- 
cluding some  nobody  talks  about  and  some 
the  doctors  don't  know  alx>ut  I  know  all  the 
ways  to  stop  smoking.  None  of  them  works. 
If  a  smoker  Isn't  ready  to  quit.  When  you're 
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ready,    though,    it    doesn't    matter    what 
system  you  use. 

What  I  want  to  discover  is  whatever  it  is 
that  makes  the  difference.  That  morning 
last  month  was  just  like  every  other  morn- 
ing I've  tried  to  stop  smoking,  but  somehow, 
I  made  It  past  the  first  cigarette  time.  I've 
never  been  any  good  at  cold  turkey,  so  when 
I  got  desperate  late  in  the  day  and  smoked  a 
couple  of  cigarettes,  it  didn%  bother  me.  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  quit  this  time,  but  I 
didn't  know  why  anymore  than  I  know  why 
I  started. 

I  was  19  and  in  college  when  I  started 
smoking.  Cigarettes  were  unfOtered  then.  It 
was  easy  to  get  hooked  on  free  cigarettes 
the  salesmen  passed  out  on  the  campuses. 

We  thought  that  women  looked  terribly 
sophisticated  taking  a  long  draw  on  a  ciga- 
rette. Bette  Davis  looked  smart  puffing  on  a 
cigarette  In  a  long  holder  and  we  thought 
we  did,  too.  The  business  of  lighting  up  a 
cigarette  was  supposed  to  be  a  smooth  way 
of  cooling  off  an  over-amorous  date.  If  be 
didn't  take  the  hint,  you  could  always  use 
the  lighted  end  as  a  weapon. 

It  Is  not  true  that  we  didn't  realize  ciga- 
rettes were  bad  for  us.  That's  a  lie  parents 
who  smoke  tell  themselves  when  they  are 
explaining  to  their  children  why  they 
shouldn't  smoke.  Tobacco  has  been  known 
to  be  bad  for  people  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Europe.  We  had  never  heard  of 
emphysema,  but  we  knew  cigarettes  were 
bad  for  the  lungs  and  heart  and  that  they 
cut  years  off  your  life.  My  father's  genera- 
tion called  them  "coffin  nails,"  and  each 
cigarette  was  a  naO  in  the  smoker's  coffin. 

When  you're  young  and  someone  warns 
you  to  quit  smoUng  or  you  will  lose  10  or  20 
years  of  your  life,  you  don't  pay  much  at- 
tention. That's  10  years  off  the  other  end. 
and  how  can  people  stand  to  grow  old, 
anyway.  Besides,  some  people  smoke  ciga- 
rettes all  their  lives  and  live  to  100.  You  can 
quit  later. 

It  isn't  until  years  later  that  you  begin  to 
realize  that  the  ID  or  20  yean  isn^  always 
lopped  off  cleanly— the  last  10  may  not  t>e 
pleasant.  Damage  done  at  25  or  30  can  come 
back  to  haunt  you,  long  after  you  quit 
smoking.  When  you're  young  and  healthy, 
nobody  can  tell  you  what  Itsllke  to  be  old. 
sick  and  in  pain,  without  prospect  of  getting 
better,  or  that  it  makes  a  difference  and 
there  can  still  be  life  worth  living  at  70.  80 
or  95.  This  kind  of  knowledge,  which  comes 
late  in  life,  doesn't  stop  smokers  in  their  de- 
clining years,  so  why  should  it  stop  teen- 
agers? 

I  started  smoking  because  I  had  beard  it 
was  a  good  way  to  lose  weight.  It  worked 
too,  the  first  time.  I  lost  the  10  pounds  I 
wanted  to  lose,  and  then  gradually  gained  it 
back  and  found  myself  a  10  pound  over- 
weight smoker.  Over  the  years  I  have  dis- 
covered the  hard  way  why  smoking  is  not  a 
recommended  reducing  method.  Stopping 
smoldng  virtually  guarantees  weight  gain, 
but  starting  again  does  not  Insure  weight 
loss.  Each  time  I  quit  and  then  started 
again,  I  realized  a  net  gain  in  weight.  The 
last  time  I  quit  smoking  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  I  gained  30  pounds.  When  I 
started  up  again  after  a  couple  of  years.  I 
was  a  fat  smoker. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  was  never  intended 
to  be  fat  and  I  blame  smoking  for  all  but 
the  first  10  pounds  extra.  The  only  time  I 
am  ever  a  compulsive  overeater  is  when  I 
am  trying  to  quit  the  weed.  Food  doesn't 
satisfy  the  peculiar  hunger  quitters  feel, 
and  so  most  of  us  eat  until  we  are  sick. 

People  who  have  never  tried  it.  and  some 
who  have,  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
agony  smokers  go  through  trying  to  quit 
Non-smokers  are  becoming  obnoxiously  ag- 
gressive in  their  demands  and  they  are 
downright  rude  to  smokers.  If  a  smoker 
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dares  complain,  they  say.  "Well,  why  don't 
you  quit."  as  if  the  smoker  were  only  smok- 
ing to  annoy  them  and  could  quit  any  time 
he  felt  Uke  It 

The  fact  is.  smokers  want  to  quit  They 
would  give  anything  to  quit  They  can't 
They  have  to  wait  until  whatever  It  was 
that  happened  to  me  last  month  happens. 
Nothing  makes  them  quit  not  pain,  not  a 
cigarette  bum  in  a  bnmd  new  wool  suit  not 
a  persistent  hack  and  sore  throat,  not  an  ac- 
cident due  to  araoking  or  a  bad  fire  or  pneu- 
monia. Not  even  promises  of  casta  for  quit- 
ting. I  knew  a  man  with  Burgher's  Disease 
who  lost  botb  legs  but  couldn't  stop  smok- 
ing, and  another  man  who  begged  cigarettes 
from  friends  after  he  lost  a  lung  to  cancer, 
and  smoked  until  he  died.  They  both 
wanted  to  quit 

I'm  not  siue,  but  I  think  I  quit  smoking 
because  of  a  guilty  conscience.  One  by  one. 
my  smoking  friends  have  become  ex-smok- 
ers. I  don't  know  how  the  tobacco  compa- 
nies stay  in  business  with  everyone  quitting. 
If  two  or  three  people  in  a  group  are  tam- 
ing the  air  blue,  you  can  snoke  with  a  rela- 
tive dear  conscience.  When  you  find  your- 
self all  alone,  you  go  looking  for  some  other 
vic^.» 


PRESroENT  CARTER'S 
SCATTEROUN  ECONOMICS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OPKASTLAND 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.    BAUMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,    the 

President's  recent  $4.62  per  barrel  tax 
on  imported  oil  is  yet  another  example 
of  what  the  Harford  County.  Md.. 
Aegis  calls  scattergun  economic  poli- 
cies which  bear  little  relation  to 
reality. 

In  a  move  to  ostensibly  balance  the 
Federal  budget  by  raising  still  more 
Federal  revenues,  the  President  of- 
fered his  gas  tax  of  10  cents  per  gallon 
under  the  guise  of  conservation.  Con- 
trary to  his  belief,  though,  this  tax 
won't  appreciably  cut  consumption— it 
will  only  serve  to  boost  the  already 
staggering  inflation  rate  stUl  higher. 

The  move  was.  as  the  Daily  Times  of 
Salisbury,  Md..  points  out,  carefully 
calculated  to  shore  up  the  President's 
flagging  political  fortunes.  The  fact 
that  the  President  waited  until  aftn 
the  New  York  primary  to  announce 
sensitive  budget  cuts  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  this  fact. 

The  levy  on  imported  oQ  is  not  Just 
another  tax.  In  an  atmosphere  which 
is  hyperinflationary.  the  President  has 
taken  a  move  to  worsen  that  inflation— 
and  one  which  will  reduce  gaso- 
line consumption  by  a  negligible  1  per- 
cent. Americans  want  leadership  that 
is  demonstrably  in  thetr  best  interests. 
They  do  not,  as  the  DaUy  Times  accu- 
rately notes,  want  "to  pay  more  in 
taxes  to  pay  for  a  lack  of  leadership  in 
the  White  House." 

As  the  author  of  legislation  to  repeal 
onerous  tax,  I  Include  for  the  Rbcobo 
two  cogent  editorials  on  thi»  subject: 
the  first,  "Not  Another  Tax,"  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Times  of  Salis- 
bury, Md.,  and  the  second,  entitled 
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Inflstloiiary."  appeared  in  the  Aegis 
of  Bel  Aif .  Md. 
[The  Dal  y  Times.  Salisbury.  Md.,  Mar.  19. 
1980] 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  only  difference  is  that  big  govern- 
ment gets  the  money  which  it  will  in  turn 
use  to  help  the  President  toward  his  goal  of 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

The  consumer  price  index,  an  accepted 
measure  of  inflation,  can  be  expected  to 
jump  0.5  percent  Immediately  and  another 
0.2  percent  as  the  increased  gasoline  price 
works  its  way  through  the  economy.  Deliv- 
ery of  goods  and  services  will  become  more 
expensive  and  the  consumer,  as  always,  will 
foot  the  bill. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  a  balanced 
Federal  budget,  but  it  should  be  done  hon- 
estly, even  with  an  out-ln-the-open  Increase 
on  the  Federal  gasoline  tax,  not  through 
deceit.* 
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[The  Aegk  Bel  Air,  Md.,  Thursday,  Mar.  37. 
1980] 
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GUNS  ALONE  WILL  NOT  BUY 
SECURITY— n 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALirOSMIA 
IN  THE  HOtTSK  Or  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
26,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HABKm)  brought  to  our  attention  an 
article  published  in  the  March  24 
Christian  Science  Monitor  written  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKSR).  I  feel  that  the  message  of 
Mr.  BoNKER's  essay,  "Guns  Alone  Will 
Not  Buy  Security,"  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance as  to  warrant  a  second  com- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary  to  ref  ocus  our  goals 
for  the  upcoming  decade  and,  as  our 
colleague  writes,  these  goals  must  em- 
phasize civil,  legal,  and  political  rights. 
We  must  also  support  and  encourage 
democratic  change  and  justice  for  all. 

I  Join  with  Doif  Bohker  in  proclaim- 
ing the  eighties  the  decade  of  human 
rights.  We  must  support  human  rights 
both  at  home  and  abroad  if  we  hope  to 
strengthen  ourselves  domestically  and 
In  the  Intematlonal  arena.  In  advocat- 
ing and  working  for  human  rights,  we 
can  strengthen  ourselves  without 
always  resorting  to  guns.  National  se- 
curity depends  u{>on  the  strength  of 
our  society  and  our  economy  as  much 
as  it  depends  upon  military  might.  On 
the  international  scene,  to  quote  Con- 
gressman BoifKSR.  "\JB.  strength  is 
measured  by  our  self-confidence,  our 
maturity  as  a  people,  and  the  insights 
and  actions  of  our  leaders." 

Today  is  .not  the'  time  to  deempha- 
size  our  concern  over  human  rights. 
Had  human  rights  always  been  a  top 
U.S.  priority,  the  situation  in  Iran 
might  have  been  avoided.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  how  respect  for 
human  rights  can  be  more  powerful 
than  arms. 

The  article  follows: 

Ouifs  Alohk  Wnx  Nor  Buy  Seuuutt 

Several  weeks  ago  we  watched  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  a  determined  Jimmy 
Carter  stood  l>efore  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  deliver  his  State  of  the 
Union  message.  His  stinging  criticism  of 
Rusda's  invasion  of  Afghanistan  touched  a 
latent  jingoistic  chord  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  demand  for  American  action  could  be 
beard  throughout  the  balls  of  Congress. 


We  also  witnessed  a  President  who  seemed 
to  abandon  the  principles  he  earlier  sought 
to  include  fn  his  administration's  foreign 
policy:  promotion  of  human  rights,  restraint 
on  arms  sales,  nonprollferation  of  nuclear 
materials,  checks  on  CIA  covert  activity,  an 
all-volunteer  military  service,  and  reduction 
of  defepse  spending. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate, these  were  the  very  objectives  that 
Jimmy  Carter  promised  as  a  candidate;  and, 
as  a  President,  he  and  the  Congress  have 
worked  iiard  to  implement  these  goals 
during  the  first  four  years.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  apparent  blessing  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  promoting  something  different 
and  disquieting. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Are  we  abandon- 
ing our  humanitarian  goals?  Is  this  Xhe 
death  knell  of  "d*tente?"  Are  we  possibly 
reverting  back  to  the  "defensive  pacto- 
mania"  of  the  19508— the  Dulles-Nixon-Kis- 
singer policies  of  embracing  unsavory  dicta- 
tors only  because  they  spout  anticommunlst 
slogans  to  win  our  affections? 

Few  doubt  the  need  to  strengthen  existing 
US  resolve  and  commitments  in  a  volatile 
world,  but  tills  requires  more  than  sheer 
militaxy  force  or  strategic  preparedness.  US 
strength  is  measured  by  our  self-confidence, 
our  maturity  as  a  i>eopIe.  and  the  insights 
and  actions  of  our  leaders.  Carter  himself 
has  nurtured  this  theme  in  US  policy  for- 
mulation. 

European  parliamentarians  with  whom  1 
recently  had  discussions  about  human 
rights  expressed  the  view  that  American  re- 
straint in  the  Iranian  crisis  is  a  much  ad- 
mired sign  of  our  strength  as  a  people.  They 
pointed  out  ttiat  for  too  long  we  have  been 
wedded  to  policies  that  committed  us  to 
adopting  the  odious  tactics,  principles,  and 
policies  of  our  adversaries.  Too  often  we 
abandoned  our  own  values  by  pursuing  ex- 
pedient and  symbolic  actions. 

Even  though  the  national  dialogue  today 
is  dominated  by  military  approaches— estab- 
lishing military  facilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  enlarging  our  rapid  deployment  force, 
establishing  a  naval  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  sale  of  previously  banned  mili- 
tary equipment  to  China,  and  cultivation  of 
security  ties  with  other  countries  all  along 
Russia's  southern  border— all  of  this  has  its 
price.  It  comes  at  the  expense  of  other 
values  that  are  equally  important  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  world  commimity. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  firm  promotion  of  human 
Tights  and  restraints  on  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional arms  sales  are  politically  anathema 
But  dearly  evenU  in  Iran.  Ethiopia.  Philip- 
pines, Zaire,  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  Cambo- 
dia. ChUe,  Argentina,  and  Guatemala  have 
shown  that  human  rights  concerns  are  di- 
rectly related  to  our  genuine,  long-term  se- 
curity interest— something  tliat  cannot  l>e 
purchased  with  guns,  airplanes,  and  the 
training  of  torturers.  It  has  never  been  the 
lack  of  weapons  but  internal  di.xord  and  in- 
sensitlvity  to  human  needs  that  threaten 
such  repressive  governments  and  often  our 
own  security  interests. 

People  tend  to  forget  that  the  United 
States'  uncritical  support  of  regimes  lllce 
the  ex-Shah's,  whose  main  accomplishment 
is  the  exploitation  of  their  subjects,  hss 
irreparably  tarnished  our  Image  abroad.  As 
inheritors  of  a  tradition  ttiat  fosters  liberal- 
ism, human  dignity,  and  Individual  rights, 
we  must  not  blindly  return  to  the  bankrupt 
policies  that  identify  us  with  such  regimes. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Organizations,  wtiich  oversees  human 
rights  policies,  recently  held  several  hear- 
ings on  human  rights  conditions  in  Asia.  All 
the  private  witnesses  testified  that  wherever 
and  whenever  the  U.S.  supported  Improve- 
ment in  human  rights  activities  the  situs- 
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tion  changed  for  the  better  as  local  govern- 
ments eased  up  on  tiarsh  policies  to  accom- 
modate our  concerns. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  promote  our  long- 
term  interests— including  security  and  stra- 
tegic interests— when  we  remain  true  to  our- 
selves and  our  vision  of  humanity  by  en- 
couraging democratic  change  and  social  and 
economic  justice.  The  recognition  of  this  re- 
aUty, I  believe,  will  make  the  eighties  the 
decade  of  human  rights.  And,  in  the  long 
run,  it  will  advance  our  own  best  interests. 

As  President  Carter  reminded  us  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address:  "In  repressive 
regimes,  popular  frustrations  have  no  outlet 
except  violence.  But  when  people  and  their 
governments  can  approach  their  problems 
together— through  open  democratic  meth- 
ods—the basis  for  stability  and  peace  is  far 
more  solid  and  enduring. 'That  Is  why  our 
support  for  human  rights  In  other  coimtries 
is  in  our  national  Interest  as  well  as  part  of 
our  national  character." 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  continue 
our  vigorous  promotion  of  hmnan  rights,  for 
it  would  be  sad  and  counterproductive  if  we 
emulated  Soviet  policies  and  methods  in 
dealing  with  third-world  countries.* 


REVISION  OP  H.R.  4973 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUrORN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
4973.  a  bill  which  would  establish 
severe  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
who  conceal  known  hazards  from  their 
employees  or  from  the  general  public. 
This  legislation  has  been  cosponsored 
by  55  Members  of  the  House,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  6  days  of  highly 
supportive  testimony  from  witnesses 
who  included  representatives  of  reli- 
gious and  consumer  organizations,  sci- 
entists, workers,  labor  leaders,  and 
legal  experts. 

As  the  result  of  these  hearings,  a 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  legislation.  In  order  to  have  a 
clean  bill  for  markup  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  this  revised  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced today. 

I  want  to  enumerate  very  briefly 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  H.R.  4973: 

(1)  Adds  a  provision  to  protect  whis- 
tleblowers  who  notify  employees  or 
Federal  agencies  of  known  hazards; 

(2)  Reduction  in  time  in  which  a 
report  must  be  made,  from  30  to  15 
days; 

(3)  Penalties  have  been  revised  in 
order  to  parallel  other  antitrust  and 
white-collar  crime  statutes.  I  have  in- 
cluded, as  a  result,  maximum  penalties 
(fines  and/or  Jail  terms)  rather  than 
minlmums; 

(4)  Revisions  in  damages  language  to 
Include  miscarriages  and  hazards  to  a 
fetus; 

(5)  Several  definitional  changes  to  re- 
duce vagueness. 

These  are  the  major  alterations 
which  have  been  made.  The  text  of 
the  revised  bill  will  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  which 
we  have  heard  on  HJl.  4973  has  been 
thoroughly  supportive.  Witness  after 
witness  has  described  cases  In  which 
decisions  were  consciously  made  to 
withhold  Information  about  known 
safety  and  health  hazards  which 
affect  the  lives  of  millions. 

This  legislation  establishes  no  bu* 
reaucracy. 

It  creates  no  burdensome  regulatory 
requirements. 

It  mandates  no  testing  or  research. 

All  it  does  is  this:  if  a  responsible 
person  finds  that  a  practice  or  product 
presents  an  unforeseeable  danger  to 
workers  or  consumers,  that  hazard 
must  be  made  known  to  the  potential- 
ly affected  parties. 

The  philosophy  behind  this  legisla- 
tion, as  one  witness  said.  Is  the  Golden 
Rule  itself. 

The  very  best  testimony  for  this  leg- 
islative came  from  the  men  and 
women  whose  health,  or  that  of  their 
families,  has  been  ruined  by  needless 
exposures  to  hazards  which  were 
known  to  high-ranking  company  offi- 
cials but  which  were  concealed  from 
the  workers  and  the  public. 

This  is  a  biU  which  should  be  en- 
acted quickly.  I  look  forward  to  the 
early  completion  of  hearings,  and 
markup  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  which  is  chaired  by  my  cospon- 
sor,  John  Conyers,  Jr.  I  also  urge 
swift  consideration  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  welcome  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  those  who  have  already 
supported  H.R.  4973,  as  well  as  any 
other  Members  who  endorse  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HJl.— 

A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  impose  penalties  with  respect  to 
certain  nondisclosure  by  business  entitles 
as  to  serious  concealed  dangers  in  prod- 
ucts and  business  practices,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 89  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"S 1822.  Nondisclosure  of  serious  concealed 
dangers  by  certain  business  entities  and 
personnel 

"(a)  Whoever— 

"(1)  Is  a  manager  with  respect  to  a  prod- 
uct or  business  practice; 

"(2)  discovers  a  serious  concealed  danger 
that  is  subject  to  the  regulatory  authority 
of  an  appropriate  Federal  agency  and  Is  as- 
sociated with  such  product  (or  a  component 
of  that  product)  or  business  practice;  and 

"(3)  knowingly  falls  during  the  period 
ending  15  days  after  such  discovery  is  made 
(or  if  there  is  imminent  risk  of  serious 
bodily  Injury  or  death,  immediately)— 

"(A)  to  inform  an  appropriate  Federal 
agency  in  writing,  unless  such  manager  has 
actual  knowledge  that  such  an  agency  has 
been  so  informed;  or 

"(B)  to  warn  affected  employees  in  writ- 
ing, unless  such  manager  has  actual  knowl- 
edge that  such  employees  bave  been  so 
warned: 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  but 
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if  the  convicted  defendant  is  a  oorporaUoo. 
such  fine  shall  be  not  more  than  $1X100.000. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  dJscrimimtf 
against  any  person  fn  the  tenns  or  oondtt- 
Uons  of  employoMnt  or  in  retcnttan  In  em- 
ployment or  In  hlrtng  because  of  such  per- 
son's having  infonned  a  Fedoal  agency  or 
warned  employees  of  a  aerloiis  eowcealed 
danger  aaodated  with  a  product  or  buatnea 
practice  shall  be  fined  not  man  than 
$10,000,  or  ImjHlsoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(c)  If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  indhridual 
under  this  section,  such  fine  shaU  not  lie 
paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets 
of  any  business  entity  on  behalf  of  that  in- 
dividual. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  secUon— 

"(1)  the  term  'manager*  means  a  persoo 
having— 

"(A)  management  authority  In  or  as  a 
business  entity;  and 

"(B)  significant  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  a  product  or  business  practice  or 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  testing  in 
connection  with  a  product  or  business  prac- 
tice; 

"(2)  the  term  'product'  includes  services; 

"(3)  the  term  'discovers',  used  with  respect 
to  a  serious  concealed  danger,  means  ob- 
tains information  ttiat  would  convince  a  rea- 
sonable person  in  the  circumstances  in 
wtiich  the  discoverer  is  situated  that  the  se- 
rious concealed  danger  exists; 

"(4)  the  term  'serious  concealed  danger', 
used  with  respect  to  a  product  or  business 
practice,  means  that  the  normal  or  reason- 
ably foraeeable  use  of,  or  the  exposure  of  a 
human  t>elng  to,  such  product  or  business 
practice  is  likely  to  cause  death  or  serious 
bodily  Injury  to  a  human  being  (Including  a 
human  fetus)  and  the  danger  is  not  readily 
apparent  to  the  average  person; 

"(5)  the  term  'serious  Ixxlily  Injury'  means 
an  impairment  of  physical  condition,  includ- 
ing physical  pain,  that^ 

"(A)  creates  a  substantial  risk  of  death;  or 
.  "(B)  causes— 

"(1)  serious  permanent  disfigurement; 

"(ii)  unconsciousness; 

"(ill)  extreme  pain;  or 

"(iv)  permanent  or  protracted  loss  or  Im- 
pairment of  the  function  of  any  l>odily 
memt>er,  organ,  or  mental  faculty; 

"(6)  the  term  'warn  affected  employees' 
means  give  suffl(dent  description  of  the  seri- 
ous concealed  danger  to  all  Individuals 
worldng  for  or  in  the  business  entity  who 
are  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  serious  con- 
cealed danger  in  the  course  of  that  work  to 
make  those  individuals  aware  of  that 
danger  and 

"(7)  the  term  'appropriate  Federal  agency* 
means  the  Federal  agency  on  the  following 
list  wtiich  has  regulatory  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  product  or  business  practice 
and  serious  concealed  dangers  of  the  sort 
discovered: 

"(A)  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

"(B)  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

"(C)  The  National  Highway  Traffk  Safety 
Administration. 

"(D)  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

"(E)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(P)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 

"(O)  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

"(H)  The  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission.". 

Sic.  X  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  89 
of  UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  item: 
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vancement  of  Colored  People  and  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  pre- 
pared a  memo  on  the  importance  of  a  fair 
employment  clause.  Copies  were  furnished 
to  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who 
wanted  to  Imow  exactly  where  labor  and  the 
civil  rights  people  stood  and  why.  and  to 
Ken  O'Donnell,  who  was  Appointments  Sec< 
retary  for  President  Kennedy. 

"The  reaction  from  the  White  House  was 
speedy,"  notes  Biemiller.  "I  got  a  phone  call 
from  Meany  who  was  then  in  Italy.  'What 
kind  of  note  did  you  leave  with  the  White 
House?'  asked  Meany.  'A  memo  to  t>ack  up 
your  stand  of  January,'  answered  Biemiller. 
•That's  fine,"  chuckled  Meany,  "keep  it  up'." 

While  avoiding  open  and  public  confronta- 
tion, Kennedy  and  Meany  continued  this 
friendly  tug  of  war.  Biemiller  was  siun- 
moned  to  the  White  House,  together  with 
Meany's  right-hand  man.  Lane  Kirkland. 
"We  went  in  the  back  door  to  avoid  public 
curiosity,"  notes  Biemiller.  Kennedy  was  en- 
raged at  what  the  AFL-CIO  was  doing. 
"Your  rider  will  endanger  my  bill,"  he  said. 
"We  Just  can't  pass  It  with  the  PEPC  in  it." 
Biemiller  and  Kirkland  listened  but  contin- 
ued to  press  for  the  "rider." 

President  Kennedy  caUed  together  leaders 
in  the  various  segments  of  the  American 
community  to  explain  the  Administration 
bill.  When  the  meeting  with  the  labor  lead- 
ership took  place,  Meany  made  his  presence 
known  although  absent  In  person.  From 
Italy,  he  sent  a  cable  to  the  gathering  call- 
ing  for  the  enactment  of  "ntle  VII.  (JFK 
read  the  telegram  to  the  group.) 

While  all   these  pressures  and  counter- 
pressures  were  being  applied  in  and  around 
the  White  House  and  the  C^itol.  Randolph 
decided  to  take  to  the  streets, 
joaa  AMD  raxEDOM 

In  support  of  the  proposal,  he  called  for  a 
March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  Free- 
dom. The  title  was  no  random  slogan.  "Free- 
dom" was  fine.  But  "freedom"  without 
"Jobs"  was  an  empty  promise.  To  make  this 
march  more  than  just  a  black  labor  thing, 
Randolph  pressed  for  a  coalition  of  all  black 
organizations  and  of  labor  unions  to  sponsor 
and  supiwrt  the  demonstration. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  Washington 
rally,  held  in  the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln 
Monument,  were  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference; 
Roy  Wilkins,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People:  Whitney 
Toung,  National  Urban  League;  Walter 
Reuther,  President  of  the  Auto  Workers. 
The  difficult  logistics— to  register  masa  pro- 
test without  Igniting  mass  violence— were 
overseen  by  Randolph's  right-hand.  Bayard 
Rustln. 

At  the  AFL-CIO  convention,  held  in  New 
.  York  that  same  fall,  a  resolution  on  Civil 
rights  was  introduced  by  Reuther.  When 
the  resolve  was  read.  Meany  aimounced: 
•The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Philip 
Randolph  to  open  the  discussion  on  thto 
subject." 

In  a  stirring  address,  Randotptk  concluded 
that  the  resolution  was  "the  strongest  state- 
ment of  labor's  position  on  civil  rights  to 
come  before  a  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO: 
It  firmly  commits  labor  to  a  front-line  role 
in  the  civil' rights  revolution." 

"It  has  got  to  be  the  trade  unions."  added 
Meany,  •'and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be  trade  union  action,  because  the 
fundamentals  of  this  trade  union  move- 
ment, the  fimdamental  priiKiples  upon 
which  we  are  founded,  indicate  that  this  ac- 
tivity Is  a  normal  activity  of  the  trade  union 
movement." 

Meany  recognized  the  urgency  of  legisla- 
tion. "I  know  the  Negro  is  impatient,"  he 
told  the  convention.  "I  know  he  has  a  right 
to  be  Impatient.  He  has  a  right  to  say  he 
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wants  these  things  and  wants  them  now.  He 
has  waited  a  long  time."* 


UJS.  COLOR  TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  nfDiAHA 
in  'THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  import  relief 
program  for  the  U.S.  color  television 
industry. 

In  1976  the  industry  petitioned  the 
International  Trade  Commission  for 
relief  from  foreign  imports.  At  that 
time,  the  Commission  agreed  that  for- 
eign-made color  TVs  were  seriously  in- 
juring the  American  industry  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  exist- 
ing duties  be  raised  for  a  5-year  period. 
The  President  agreed  to  a  3-year-rellef 
program.  However,  events  have  not  al- 
lowed the  industry  to  realize  the 
chance  to  become  more  competitive. 
Although  an  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  with  Japan  in 
1977.  similar  agreements  with  Taiwan 
and  Korea  were  not  finished  until  the 
early  part  of  1970.  The  Industry, 
promised  a  3-year-relief  program,  actu- 
ally gained  only  10  months  of  import 
relief.  Employment  in  this  industry, 
which  includes  the  Coming  Glass 
Works  which  operates  in  my  district  in 
Indiana,  has  dropped  by  3.000.  Im- 
ports have  remained  at  the  1077  levels. 

Last  December,  the  industry  peti- 
tioned for  an  extension  of  the  relief 
period.  By  law.  only  one  extension— 
not  longer  than  3  years— may  be 
granted.  I  have  urged  the  ITC  to  grant 
a  maximum  extension,  and  I  would 
urge  the  President  to  approve  such  an 
extension.  The  color  TV  Industry  em- 
ploys 65,000  people.  It  has  held  to 
price  guidelines  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  more 
Jobs  during  a  time  of  high  inflation, 
especially  in  an  industry  which  is 
trying  to  do  its  part  to  ease  the  effects 
of  that  inflation  on  consumers.  A  3- 
year  extension  could  allow  this  indus- 
try to  strengthen  its  competitive  posi- 
tion and  to  provide  needed  jobs  for  the 
American  people.* 
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WASHINGTON  HISTORY  EXHIBIT, 
A  CITY  MUSEUM  PROJECT.  IS  IN 
RAYBURN. BUILDING  HALL  OP 
LAW  AND  JUSTICE 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THK  BISTRICT  Or  GOLOMBia 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REFBESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  virtue  of 
your  generous  offices  and  the  esthetic 
Judgment  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Mr.  George  M.  White,  has  had 
the  high  privilege  and  distinct  pleas- 
ure for  the  past  month  to  oijoy  seeing 


on  Capitol  Hill  a  imique  exhibit  on  the 
historyof  downtown  Washington. 

The  exhibition,  entitled  'Two  Cen- 
turies of  Change:  The  Idea  of  Down- 
town Washington"  will  remain 
through  April  16,  1980,  in  the  Hall  of 
Law  and  Justice  at  the  Independence 
Avenue  entrance  of  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  After  that 
date,  the  exhibit  will  be  on  view 
nearby,  through  May  30,  1980,  in  the 
ground  floor  exhibition  hall  of  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Building  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Humphrey 
Building  is  located  at  200  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  Southwest  Washiiigton. 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill. 

From  June  through  September  30, 
1980,  the  exhibit  will  be  open  to  the 
public  daily  at  the  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Center  and  Museum,  201 
South  Washington  Street.  Alexandria, 
Va. 

The  city  museum  project,  a  nonprof> 
it  group,  organized  this  traveling  ex- 
hibit with  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and 
the  si>ecial  assistance  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society. 

Almost  200  photographs,  related 
graphics,  and  extensively  researched 
text  are  used  in  the  exhibit  to  portray 
a  Washington,  that  since  its  begin- 
nings in  1800,  has  been  more  than  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government.  Il- 
lustrating many  aspects  of  urban  life, 
the  exhibit  reveals  a  Washington  that 
always  has  been  and  remains,  a  com- 
munity whose  residents  fully  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  even 
though  deprived  of  many  important 
political  rights— a  message  that  resi- 
dents of  the  Nation's  Capital  currently 
are  carrying  across  the  United  States 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  f uU  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exhibition  offers 
the  special  opportunity  to  enrich  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Nation 
through  the  dedicated  work  of  a  di- 
verse group  of  Washingtonians  who 
have  been  volunteering  their  time 
since  1975  to  establish  a  city  museum 
emphasizing  the  distinctive  history, 
origins,  accomplishments  of  Washing- 
ton's residents,  the  city's  enduring 
neighborhoods,  commercial  enter- 
prises, and  local  institutions.  Th^  ex- 
hibit is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  traveling 
national  exhibition,  perhaps  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  local  organizations. 

Mr.  David  Root  and  Ms.  Patricia 
Chester  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
designed  the  exhibit.  The  designers, 
also  members  of  the  city  museum  proj- 
ect, succeeded  in  devising  the  means  to 
accomplish  superbly  the  combined 
ends  of  mobility,  accessibility,  and 
adaptability  to  varying  exhibition 
spauses.  Those  ends  were  necessary  to 
enable  this  traveling  exhibit  to  be 
available  for  maximum  public  exposi- 
tion at  12  sites  or  more  in  the  metro- 
politan area  over  2  years.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
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the  National  Capital  region  can  host 
the  exhibit  beginning  next  year  for  in- 
structional applications.  The  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  shortly  will 
begin  the  systemwide  teaching  of  a 
new  local  history  curriculum  and  the 
exhibit  offers  opportunities  for  use  in 
that  important  program. 

The  research,  writing,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  theme  and  text  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  a  labor  of  many  months  of 
committed  effort  on  the  part  of  cocu- 
rators  Marcia  McAdoo  Greenlee  and 
Keith  E.  Melder  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  cocurators  are  also  mjcm- 
bers  of  the  city  museum  project  and 
volunteered  generous  amounts  of  con- 
sulting time  to  these  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  city  museum  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  The  cocurators  bring  high 
credentials  to  their  work. 

Historian  Marcia  McAdoo  Greenlee 
has  taught  in  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  in 
Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools,  and  at  the 
George  Washington  University.  She 
has  worked  at  the  Smithsonian  Insitu- 
tion's  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  the 
development  of  audiovisual  and  educa- 
tional programs  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia history  for  metropolitan  area 
schools  and  directed  a  study  ftmded  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  1972  and  1973 
to  identify  historic  sites  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  important  to  Afro-Ameri- 
can history.  She  directed  a  similar 
study  on  a  national  level  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  1973  to  1975.  Ms.  Greenlee  re- 
ceived a  BvA.  degree  from  Willamette 
University,  Salem.  Oreg..  In  1965,  an 
M.A.  degree  from  the  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington.  D.C..  in  1972.  and  is 
writing  her  Ph.  D.  dissertation  at  the 
George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  She  is  a  member  of  sever- 
al historical  organizations  and  Is  on 
the  boards  of  the  city  museum  project 
and  Radcllffe  College's  black  women 
oral  history  project  and  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Afro-American  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society. 

After  earning  a  doctorate  in  Ameri- 
can studies  at  Yale  University  in  1958. 
historian  Keith  M.  Melder  was  associ- 
ated for  several  years  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  traveling  exhibi- 
tion service  as  a  curator  and  consult- 
ant. Since  leaving  the  Smithsonian  in 
1971.  he  has  been  a  freelance  curator 
si>ecializing  in  topics  relating,  as  he 
says,  "to  the  lives  of  ordinary  people, 
their  accomplishments,  needs  and  con- 
cerns, and  how  they  contributed  to 
the  development  of  their  communities 
and  the  coimtry."  Dr.  Melder  has  pub- 
lished over  15  articles,  written  numer- 
ous booklets  on  historic  subjects,  and 
is  a  contributor  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  and  World  Book  Encyclo- 
pedia. His  talents  as  a  curator  and  lec- 
turer are  sought  widely. 

This  exhibition  of  the  city  museum 
project  has  been  evolving  since  1975. 
The  exhibit  project  has  been  super- 
vised by  a  board  of  directors  chaired 
by  Mr.  Earl  James  of  the  National 
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Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  In 
fact,  during  this  period,  Mr.  James  has 
also  be^n  the  chief  executive  offlcer 
and  grant  administrator  of  the  proj- 
ect, endeavors  in  which  be  was  greatly 
assisted  by  an  exhibition  conunittee 
headed  by  Mr.  Frank  Taylor,  a  native 
Washingtonian  and  the  distinguished, 
retired  director  general  of  museimas  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Serving 
with  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  committee 
were  Marcia  Greenlee.  Keith  Melder. 
Harris  Shettel.  Tom  Lodge.  James 
Flack.  Cece  Byers,  Robert  Mawson. 
Barbara  Coffee.  Ellizabeth  MiUer, 
David  Root,  and  Patricia  Chester. 
Throughout  this  process  the  commit- 
tee and  other  members  have  been  kept 
informed  through  the  efforts  of  Judy 
Robinson  and  Emily  Eig.  newsletter 
editors. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  extend  to 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  city 
museimi  project.  Ms.  Jane  North  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums, 
my  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
in  the  months  ahead.  President  North 
will  be  assisted  by  a  membership  and 
activities  development  committee  com- 
posed of  Leslie  Buhler,  Charlotte 
Chapman.  James  Walker.  Barbara 
Coffee.  Betty  Monkman.  Charles 
Johnson,  and  Nelson  Rimensnyder. 
members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  dedicated  efforts  of  these  Wash- 
ingtonians and  the  success  of  this  ex- 
hibit are  a  significant  advancement  of 
the  idea  of  a  Washington  City 
Museum.  Our  Nation's  Capital  is  be- 
coming unique  in  the  international 
community  because  It  does  not  have  a 
city  museum  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  apart  from 
the  Capital's  role  as  the  seat  of  Na- 
tional Govenunent. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  following  Members 
of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  for  Joining  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  worthy  extiiblUon  on  Capitol 
Hill:  Congressman  HsiraT  S.  Reuss. 
chairman,  Conunittee  on  Ranking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urt>an  Affairs;  Congress- 
man Rohald  V.  Delltjms.  chairman. 
CGmmlttee  on  the  District  of  Colcmi- 
bia:  Congressman  Stbwast  B.  McKni- 
HET,  ranking  minority  member.  Com- 
mittee on  the  District'  of  Coltunbia; 
Congressman  Juliah  C.  Dixon,  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  Congress- 
man Charles  Wilson  of  Texas;  Con- 
gressman Pete  Stark,  chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Metropolitan  Affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee: 
in  addition  to  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
corr,  chairman.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs;  Senator  Thomac  P. 
Eaoleioii,  chairman.  Subcnnmittee  on 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Senator  Patrick  J. 
Leaht,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and  Senator  Charlm  MoC. 
Mathias.  Jr.« 
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and  overwhelmingly  rejected  efforts  to 
Increase  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  by 
first  5  cents  and  then  by  4  cents  per 
gallon.  These  proposals  were  impor- 
tant enough  to  Justify  consideration 
by  the  full  House  when  the  rate  of  in- 
flation was  7  percent.  With  Inflation 
now  nmnlng  at  an  annual  rate  of 
almost  17  percent,  we  certainly  should 
vote  on  a  measure  that  would  add  10 
cents  to  the  price  of  every  gallon  of 
gasoline.* 
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USDA  PAPERWORK  BURDEN 
ESTIMATES  MEANINGLESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  caU  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  recent  GAO  study— 
GGD-80-14,  March  10,  1980— which 
concluded  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's paperwork  burden  esti- 
mates "usually  represent  unsupported 
staff  Judgment."  The  report  noted 
that  USDA  officials  claimed  that  staff 
Judgment  was  used  for  estimating  the 
burden  Imposed: 

•  •  •  We  believe  unsupported  staff  Judg- 
ment cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce  rea- 
sonable estimates.  As  our  assessment  of 
17SDA  estimates  disclosed,  staff  Judgment 
can  result  in  overstated  estimates. 

This  critical  assessment  of  USDA  es- 
timates should  help  place  in  perspec- 
tive the  Department's  assessment  that 
the  commodity  letter  of  credit  propos- 
al would  create  an  additional  paper- 
work burden  for  State  and  local  school 
personnel.  My  proposal.  H.R.  6841, 
would  replace  the  present  Inefficient 
and  centralized  USDA  school  lunch 
commodity  distribution  system  with  a 
commodity  letter  of  credit  mechanism. 
It  would  aUow  the  local  schools  to 
make  local  purchases  of  20  percent  of 
the  commodities— as  determined  by 
USDA— which  are  now  shipped  by 
USDA  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  assessment  of  the  account- 
ing and  paperwork  associated  with  the 
commodity  letter  of  credit  proi>osal 
provided  by  a  professional  banking 
and  accoimtlng  firm,  the  Bradford 
Trust  Co.  of  Boston.  In  contrast  to  the 
questionable  USDA  assertion  that  the 
proposal  would  create  a  paperwork 
burden,  the  Bradford  Trust  Co.  noted 
In  a  report  filed  in  the  hearing  record 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation on  March  27, 1980,  that: 

The  proposed  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
operation  as  it  is  now  conceived  would  uti- 
lize modem  data  processing  techniques  to 
efficiently  coqtrol  a  large  national  program. 
It  is  this  reliance  upon  a  centralized  data 
processing  ■yitem  which  will  permit  the  in- 
stitution of  sophisticated  budget  and  fraud 
prevention  controls  without  the  establish- 
ment of  a  burdensome  system  of  paperwork. 


I  have  included  the  entire  statement 
of  Bradford  Trust  Co.  on  this  issue  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Braoporo  Trust  Co.  op  Boston 

March  25,  1980. 

Congressman  William  D.  Ford, 
Rayhum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>CAR  Congressman  Ford:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  in  order  to  comment  upon  the 
Commodity  Letter  of  Credit  mechanism 
provided  for  in  H.R.  6841  and  now  under 
your  consideration. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Bradford 
Trust  Company  of  Boston  has  acted  as  data 
processing  agent  and/or  financial  manager 
for  the  WIC  programs  of  five  states;  Massa- 
chusetts, Georgia,  Indiana.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  A  corporate  affiliate,  Bradford 
National  Corporation,  has  performed  a  simi- 
lar service  for  Maryland  and  Delaware.  This 
service  has  been  provided  utilizing  a  data 
processing  system  designed  and  operated  by 
Bradford  for  these  state  programs. 

As  you  luiow,  the  WIC  program  (Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  Children)  has  as  one  of  its  pur- 
poses the  distribution  of  certain  supplemen- 
tal foods  to  eligible  persons.  A  number  of 
methods  may  be  employed  to  effect  this  dis- 
trlbutlon^  by  far  the  most  common  being 
the  Issuance  to  WIC  participants  of  WIC 
vouchers  or  coupons  which  are  redeemed  at 
retail  outlets.  The  computer  system  operat- 
ed by  Bradford  retains  a  file  of  all  WIC  par- 
ticipants in  a  given  state,  periodically  Issues 
vouchers  to  these  participants  according  to 
a  specified  individual  food  prescription,  and 
provides  a  management  control  of  the  food 
purchases  so  authorized. 

These  vouchers  are  redeemed  by  the  WIC 
participants  in  retail  outlets  at  which  time 
they  are  converted  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments (checks)  and  are  deposited  by  the 
grocer  in  his  local  bank.  These  checks  then 
clear  through  the  banking  system  to  Brad- 
ford or  another  State  bank  for  payment. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  checks,  Bradford  uses 
its  data  processing  system  to  reconcile  the 
cash  expenditures  of  the  state  program, 
record  individual  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, compare  redemption  dollar  values  to 
detect  fraud  or  abuse  of  the  program,  and 
prepare  a  series  of  state  and  federal  man- 
agement reports. 

This  method  of  delivering  WIC  services 
has  proven  very  successful  and  cost  effec- 
tive. During  the  past  3  years,  a  number  of 
similar  data  processing  systems  have  been 
developed  by  private  companies  or  by  state 
agencies  themselves  to  service  WIC  pro- 
grams. Today,  the  WIC  programs  of  over  40 
states  utilize  a  similar  operation. 

The  similarity  between  this  proven  WIC 
operation  and  the  proposed  Commodity 
Letter  of  Oedit  mechanism  provided  for  in 
H.R.  6841  is  not  coincidental.  The  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  6841  have  been  aware  of  the 
success  of  the  WIC  program's  food  distribu- 
tion system  and  have  drawn  heavily  upon 
this  success  in  their  proposed  legislation.     . 

The  advantages  of  the  proposed  system  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  many: 

The  proposed  system  removes  from  USDA 
the  responsibilities  it  presently  carries  to 
ship,  warehouse  and  distribute  large  quanti- 
ties of  perishable  items.  Instead,  these  func- 
tions will  be  carried  out  through  the  exist- 
ing privately  operated  food  distribution  net- 
work. 

The  data  processing  system  which  would 
be  developed  to  support  this  operation 
would  provide  USDA  with  dally  records  of 
the  food  distribution  process.  At  any  point 
in  time,  the  Department  would  have  accu- 
rate information  readily  available  concern- 
ing the  status  of  letters  of  credit  issued  to 
states,  authorisations  to  purchase  issued  to 
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school  districts,  funds  encumbered,  con- 
tracts awarded,  partial  deliveries  made,  and 
dollars  paid  to  vendors. 

Conversely,  of  course,  these  fiscal  records 
all  can  be  used  to  determine  the  net  funds 
available  or  outstanding  in  each  of  the  proc- 
ess categories. 

Ail  reporting  would  be  broken  down  by 
State,  coRunodity  type  and  time  period.  By 
reflecting  the  aging  of  each  financial  trans- 
action, budget  performance  can  i)e  meas- 
ured on  an  interim  basis  and  projected 
Against  total  annual  appropriation  levels. 

Most  significantly,  the  proposed  Commod- 
ity Letter  of  Credit  system  provides  secure 
accounting  controls  over  potential  fraud  or 
abuse. 

Each  level  of  accounting  provides  expendi- 
ture control  totals  proofing  to  the  next  level 
of  accounting.  For  example,  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual food  deliveries  in  dollars  will  total 
the  dollar  value  of  the  purchase  contract 
under  which  they  are  made.  Deliveries  in 
excess  of  the  contracted  amount  will  not 
generate  a  payment  by  the  financial  man- 
ager and  will  l>e  reflected  on  an  exception 
report  to  proper  authorities. 

A  series  of  purchase  contracts  in  turn  will 
in  total  equal  the  value  of  the  Commodity 
Letter  of  Credit  issued  to  the  school  district. 
A  purchase  contract  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  Letter  ol  Credit  Issued  will  also  gen- 
erate a  system  warning. 

Control  of  contract  purchase  prices  is  very 
closely  monitored  by  the  proposed  Letter  of 
Credit  operation.  The  central  data  process- 
ing system  would  retain  a  record  of  the 
values  of  all  contracts  awarded.  On  a  regu- 
lar basis,  prot>ably  monthly,  the  system 
would  examine  the  unit  price  of  all  com- 
modity types  purchased  and  produce  a 
report  of  those  contracts  whose  price  differs 
from  the  typical  prices  being  paid  by  a 
meaningful  figure. 

This  comparison  would  prot>abIy  be  per- 
formed on  a  regional  basis,  to  allow  for  re- 
gional differences  In  food  prices.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area,  during  the  month  of  March,  a  total  of 
too  contracts  to  purchase  beef  patties  may 
have  been  awarded.  If  95  of  these  contracts 
fell  between  $1.50/lb.  and  $1.55/lb..  the 
system  would  produce  a  report  of  all  con- 
tracts whose  price  per  poimd  exceeded 
tl  &6.  This  comparison  can  l>e  done  on  a 
percent  of  cost  mcasiu-ement  or  on  a  fixed 
amount  measurement  criteria. 

The  WIC  systems  in  use  nationally  pro- 
vide similar  controls  by  comparing  the 
dollar  values  of  individual  WIC  participant 
food  vouchers.  In  our  experience,  such  a 
control  technique  has  proven  very  effective 
in  controlling  price  gouging  or  similar  fraud. 

The  proposed  Commodity  Letter  of  Credit 
operation  as  it  Is  now  conceived  would  uti- 
lize modem  data  processing  techniques  to 
efficiently  control  a  large  national  program. 
It  Is  this  reliance  upon  a  centralized  data 
processing  system  which  will  permit  the  in- 
stitution of  sophisticated  budget  and  fraud 
prevention  controls  without  the  establish- 
ment of  a  burdensome  system  of  paperwork. 
System  control  is  based  upon  identifying 
every  financial  transaction  with  a  control 
number  assigned  by  USDA  to  each  Letter  of 
Credit  at  the  time  of  lU  issuance.  By  identi- 
fying all  later  transactions  with  this  control 
number,  it  l)ecomes  unnecessary  to  repeat 
constant  information  such  as  State,  Com- 
modity authorized,  program  source,  date,  or 
quality  level. 

At  the  local  level,  this  means  that  simple, 
padded  forms  can  be  used  to  record  and 
transfer  data  to  the  USDA  financial  man- 
ager on  a  flll-in-the-blanks  basis.  For  exam- 
ple, in  addition  to  the  original  letter  of 
credit  number,  a  purchase  confirmation 
form  (contract)  would  require  the  following 
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Information;  quantity  purchased,  price, 
date,  vendor  and  signatures. 

Forms  which  must  be  completed  at  the 
school  district  level  can  be  functionally  com- 
bined with  documents  which  must  be  com- 
pleted regardless  of  the  food  distribution 
system  employed.  The  confirmation  of  pur- 
chase form  is  a  multi-purpose  instrument. 
This  form  is  used  to  report  the  contract 
terms  to  the  financial  management  system, 
is  retained  by  the  school  district  for  refer- 
ence, and  in  and  of  itself  can  t>e  used  as  the 
physical  contract  between  the  school  dis- 
trict and  the  food  vendor.   ' 

Our  experience  with  WIC  and  other  sys- 
tems indicates  that  the  flexibility  afforded 
by  data  processing  techniques  Is  of  addition- 
al advantage  in  a  program  such  as  the  Com- 
modities program.  The  proposed  central 
data  processing  system  would  over  a  period 
of  time  become  the  repository  for  the  his- 
toric records  of  Commodities  purchase  pat- 
terns nationwide.  More  directly,  this  data 
base  would  be  available  in  a  form  and 
medium  readily  adaptable  for  review  and 
analysis  in  support  of  congressional  requests 
for  information,  budget  preparation,  and 
other  requests  for  timely,  accurate  data 
from  any  source.  USDA  would  be  able  to 
generate  program  related  Information  on 
very  short  notice,  both  current  and  historic 
in  scope. 

A  final  advantage  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  is  the  desirability  of 
centralizing  the  vendor  payment  function. 
Previously.  I  have  described  two  advantages 
which  thU  provides;  the  abUity  to  compare 
prices  being  charged  by  vendors  as  a  means 
of  identifying  possible  overcharges  and  the 
accounting  proofs  wtiich  are  possible  in 
such  a  system. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  Commodity 
Letter  of  Credit  system  will  greatly  enhance 
USDA's  cash  management. 

Funds  will  not  actually  be  paid  to  vendors 
for  commodities  until  those  commodities  are 
actually  delivered  directly  to  the  site  where 
consimiption  will  occur,  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

A  single,  comprehensive  series  of  cash 
management  reports  will  be  produced. 

Payment  will  be  effected  by  the  source  of 
control.  This  ensures  that  payment  cannot 
be  made  in  excess  of  contracted,  encum- 
bered, and  authorized  amoimts. 

Vendors  who  have  l>een  found  involved  in 
fraud,  price  gouging,  or  similar  activities  can 
effectively  be  excluded  from  receiving 
futiu%  contracts  or  payments  by  the  provi- 
sion of  such  a  function  in  the  planned  data 
proces.slng  system. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  state  that  a  pro- 
gram such  as  is  proposed  by  H.R.  6841  will 
certainly  be  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
professionalism  and  competence.  The  size  of 
the  scope  of  work  involved  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  certainly  will  provide  an  attrac- 
tive opportunity  for  financial  institutions  to 
offer  their  services  to  USDA. 

The  scope  of  work  proposed  for  the  finan- 
cial manager  will  require  expertise  in  three 
disciplines,  banking,  accounting,  and  also 
data  processing.  Private  companies  who 
would  be  Interested  in  performing  such  serv- 
ices include  large  banking  Institutions, 
public  accounting  firms,  and  data  processing 
and  systems  development  companies.  The 
proposed  program  would  be  instituted  in  a 
project  drawing  expertise  from  all  of  these 
areas. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  thoughts.  I  hope  that  the 
preceding  will  prove  useful  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RiCRARO  J.  POZHTSZ, 

AssUtant  Vice  Presidenf 
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DENNIS  AMNOTT 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OrMAIWA<^HUSaH» 

in  the  house  or  representativxs 

Tuesday,  AprU  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  occasions  are  all  too  few  and  far 
between  when  ordinary  citizens  rise 
above  the  anonymity  of  everyday  life 
and  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Today,  I  would  like  to  relate  to 
you  the  incident  of  Dennis  Amnott.  of 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Mr.  Amnott  was  >at  work  one  Octo- 
ber evening  when  a  spectacular  two- 
car  accident  caused  him  to  Instinctive- 
ly sacrifice  his  own  personal  safety  for 
the  lives  of  three  occupants  trapped  in 
a  flaming  automobile.  Without  giving 
a  second  thought  to  the  consequences, 
this  courageous  person  rsin  over  to  the 
flaming  auto  and  dragged  the  dazed 
and  bloody  victims  from  the  car  only 
moments  before  the  vehicle  burst  Into 
a  gloriotis  fireball. 

For  his  courageous,  selfless  accom- 
plishment, my  distinguished  constitu- 
ent received  something  that  cannot  be 
described  in  terms  of  awards  or  com- 
mendations—for what  greater  reward 
is  there  than  the  satisfaction  of  saving 
a  human  life.  I  am  extremely  proud 
and  honored  to  represent  Dennis 
Amnott  and  would  like  to  praise  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  emergency  train- 
ing organizations  that  have  trained 
our  now  unveOed  hero.« 


EARTH  DAT  1980:  1  WEEK  TO  GO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  the  HOnSK  OF  bepresentattves 
Tuesday,  AprU  IS.  1980 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  before  the 
recent  break  in  the  legislative  sched- 
ule, the  House  passed  legislation  pro- 
claimhig  AprU  22  as  Earth  Day  1980. 
This  day  is,  of  course,  the  10-year  an- 
niversary of  a  major  cultural  event  in 
the  United  SUtes,  the  first  Earth  Day. 
which  martced  the  environmental 
decade  we  have  Just  completed. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  com- 
mentaries written  about  Earth  Day 
1980  which  add  Insight  to  where  the 
effort  to  clean  up  the  environment  has 
been,  and  is  going.  One  of  these  com- 
mentaries was  written  by  Denis  Hayes, 
the  coordinator  of  Earth  Day  1970.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Hayes  Is  now  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
In  Golden.  Colo.  As  one  who  has  em- 
phasized, by  word  and  deed,  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  environmental 
movement.  Mr.  Hayes'  comments  are 
worth  noting. 

The  commentary  follows: 

[ELPJL  Journal,  April  1980] 

The  Environmental  I^caos 

(By  Denis  Hayes) 

We  are  all  ten  yean  older  now  than  we 
were  on  April  22.  1970— the  first  Earth  Day. 
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One  of  the  major  disappointments  of  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  the  lack  of  official 
support  for  recycling.  The  central  theme  of 
the  first  Earth  Day  was  replacing  the 
planned  obsolescence  of  our  throwaway  cul- 
ture with  products  that  could  be  repaired, 
re-used,  and  recycled.  This  year,  the  average 
American  still  uses  more  than  15  tons  of 
minerals,  virtually  all  of  which  make  a  one 
way  trip  from  the  mine  to  the  dump.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  these  materials  could  be 
kept  In  useful  circulation  without  changes 
in  American  lifestyles.  Yet  we  have  found  it 
nearly  impossible  even  to  pass  legislation  re- 
quiring that  beverage  containers  be  returna- 
ble. After  ten  years  of  effort,  meaningful 
laws  have  been  passed  in  only  a  few  States. 
Today,  energy  conservation  Is  a  much 
more  popular  theme  than  when  we  began 
promoting  It  in  1970.  Nonetheless,  meaning- 
ful progress— except  in  the  Industrial 
sector— remains  a  goal  rather  than  an  ac- 
complishment. Americans  will  waste  more 
fossil  fuel  this  year  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  will  use.  Most  of  our  cars 
remain  oversized  and  our  homes  under-insu- 
lated. But  at  least  this  wastefulness  has  now 
been  officially  recognized  and  remedying  it 
has  become  a  centerpiece  of  national  energy 
policy. 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons  that  Earth  Day 
•80  is  being  organized.  We  don't  need  an 
event  to  inform  people  that  some  Important 
Indices  show  that  the  quality  of  life  is  dete- 
riorating. Indeed,  poll  after  poU  shows  that 
the  American  people  are  far  ahead  of  their 
elected  leaders  in  their  awareness  of  this  de- 
cline. My  major  concern  about  the  Ameri- 
can mood  today  is  Its  pervasive  feeling  of 
helplessness.  Earth  Day  '80  must  convince 
people  that  things  can  be  better,  and  that 
we  have  viable,  attractive,  alternatives  to  our 
current  unsustainable  course,  both  as  a  soci- 
ety and  as  Individuals.  Earth  Day  '80  must 
remind  people  of  what  we  can  do  as  a  soci- 
ety, and  of  what  we  must  do  as  individuals. 

Much  of  the  environmental  progress  of 
the  last  ten  years  is  now  under  attack  by 
misguided  advocates  of  frontier  economics. 
Earth  Day  '80  is  a  counter-attack.  It  is  being 
organized  by  people  who  recognize  that  the 
frontier  is  gone,  and  that  we  must  learn  to 
live— and  share— within  boundaries.  Earth 
Day  '80  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
most  Americans  think  we  have  done  too 
little— not  too  much— to  protect  the  ecologi- 
cal Integrity  of  the  biosphere.  I  believe  that 
most  Americans  place  a  very  high  value  on 
health,  on  environmental  resilience,  on  free- 
dom, on  full  employment,  and  on  an  ap- 
proach to  our  natural  environment  that 
stresses  harmony,  balance,  and  sustalnabil- 
ity. 

Earth  Day  '80  will  not  be  a  doomsday 
event.  It  will  candidly  acknowledge  our 
problems,  but  it  will  focus  on  their  solu- 
tions. Earth  Day  '80  will  educate  people 
about  the  prospects  for  solar  energy  and 
energy  conservation.  It  will  teU  them  alxMit 
a  sustainable  materials  policy,  about  the 
easy  elimination  of  water  wastage,  and 
about  ecologically  sound  agriculture.  Earth 
Day  '80  will  show  people  how  to  improve 
their  own  neighborhoods  by  avoiding  many 
of  the  environmoital  maladies  and  societal 
pitfalls  of  modern  urban  life. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
Earth  Day.  Many  of  the  original  Earth  Day 
activists  have  children  now.  That  means  we 
care  even  more  about  sustainability,  which 
will  be  a  central  theme  of  the  event  this 
year.  If,  as  a  species,  we  begin  to  behave 
more  sensibly  with  respect  to  the  biosphere, 
human  civilization  has  the  means  to  enter 
one  of  Its  periods  of  greatest  achievement. 
Earth  Day  '80  is  being  organized  to  help 
point  the  way.* 
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HON.  MARVIN  GEORGE 
FLORMAN 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  15, 1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  and  our  Nation  the  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  of  Hon. 
Marvin  George  Florman,  the  mayor  of 
the  village  of  Kensington  for  over  a 
decade.  Mayor  Florman's  record  of 
public  service  has  touched  virtually 
every  aspect  of  community  and  village 
life  in  Kensington.  His  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Kensington  Civic  Associ- 
ation for  5  years,  as  a  trustee  of  the 
village  and  as  the  mayor  clearly  re- 
flects upon  his  commitment  to  the  citi- 
zens of  his  village  and  his  dedication 
to  community  involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times  when 
our  Nation  seeks  direction  and  leader- 
ship, the  contribution  of  Marvin  Flor- 
man stands  for  more  than  Just  his 
service  to  the  village  of  Kensington. 
Rather,  Marvin  Florman's  lasting  serv- 
ice will  be  the  inspirational  dedication 
he  demonstrates  in  his  work.  The  ex- 
ample he  sets  for  his  fellow  citizens 
can  be  followed  In  every  course  of 
action. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  many  oc- 
casions on  behalf  of  the  Interests  and 
concerns  of  the  village  of  Kensington 
and  the  other  communities  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  It  is  indeed  a  partic- 
ular pleasure  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
great  contributions  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  work  of  Marvin 
George  Florman.« 


VETERAN  BASEBALL  STAR  BE- 
LONGS IN  HALL  OF  FAME: 
WILLIE  WELLS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  alltime  greats  of  baseball  lives  in 
Austin,  Tex,  in  the  heart  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District.  However,  many 
people  may  not  have  heard  of  this 
unique  athlete.  Willie  "Devil"  Wells 
was  one  of  the  standouts  in  the  Negro 
leagues  from  the  1920's  to  the  1940's. 
He  is  enjoying  a  rather  quiet  retire- 
ment in  Austin,  perhaps  the  best 
known  recipient  of  the  Austin  Meals 
on  Wheels  program. 

Many  folks  think  Willie  Wells  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame.  I  do.  too.  But  the  selection  com- 
mittee has  not  seen  fit  to  reopen  its  se- 
lection process  to  include  members  of 
the  Negro  leagues.  • 

I  have  written  the  commissioner  of 
baseball.  Mr.  Bowie  Kuhn,  urging  him 
and  the  selection  committee  to  look 
once  more  at  the  records  of  Willie 
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Wells  and  other  fine  athletes.  I  am  at- 
taching a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Kuhn,  plus  an  article  from  the  Austin 
Citizen  describing  Willie  and  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

All  over  the  country,  baseball  fans 
are  also  asking  why  Mr.  Wells  and  his 
contemporaries  have  never  been  offi- 
cially patted  on  their  backs  for  their 
long,  hard  efforts. 

I  hope  we  can  right  this  wrong,  and  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  Mr. 
Kuhn. 

The  article  follows: 

AraiL  4.  1980. 
Hon.  Bowie  Kuhn, 
Commissioner  of  Baseball, 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Commissioner:  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  article  from  the  March 
8  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  about  one  of 
the  greatest  baseball  players  in  the  Negro 
leagues. 

Willie  Wells  played  baseball  from  1926  to 
1946.  running  up  a  distinguished  record 
which  earned  him  a  fitting  nickname  of 
The  DevU".  He  was  a  "jack-of -all-trades"  in 
baseball,  hitting  balls  in  every  direction  and 
outfoxing  Just  about  everyone  from  short- 
stop. 

For  ten  years,  Mr.  Wells  has  hoped  for  the 
recognition  he  so  fully  deserves,  a  place  in 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame.  I  urge  you  and 
the  selection  committee  to  re-open  members 
of  the  Negro  Leagues  for  consideration  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Times  article  fully  documents  the 
stunning  performance  and  sterling  career  of 
Mr.  Wells.  Perhaps  some  white  players  have 
forgotten  him.  but  Willie  Wells  triumphs 
are  known  by  millions  of  fans,  young  and 
old,  black  and  white. 

If  baseball  teams  can  be  integrated,  I  ask 
why  the  Hall  of  Fame  veterans'  committee 
cannot  also  come  full  circle  and  consider 
baseball  heroes  like  WlUle  Wells?  Mr.  Wells 
played  during  a  segregated  era  we  might 
prefer  to  forget,  but  his  record  stands  clear 
and  solid  even  today. 

Mr.  Wells  is  living  the  quiet,  retired  lite 
due  any  74-year-oId  gentleman  in  Austin, 
Texas.  There  is  great  local  interest  in 
Austin  and  by  other  baseball  enthusiasts 
that  Willie  Wells  enjoy  the  recognition  he 
deserves. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  this  request  and 
refresh  the  memories  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee. A  humble  man  who  was  a  superior 
athlete  deserves  credit,  regardless  of  his 
skin  color  or  when  he  played. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  PiCKLB. 

Willie  Shares  His  Memories  Wrni  His 

Meal 

(By  Doiuilevan  Maines) 


Willie  Wells  was  sitting  in  front  of  his 
television  set  watching  his  soap  (H>eras 
Wednesday  when  some  honest-to-goodness 
TV  stars  came  knocking  at  his  door. 

They  were  Cactus  Pryor  and  Barbara 
Miller  and  in  their  tiands  was  Wells' 
Wednesday  lunch,  compliments  of  the  local 
Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

"I  enjoyed  meeting  them.  Why,  I'd  have 
to  enjoy  meeting  them.  I  watch  ttiem  on  TV 
all  the  time, "  Wells  said. 

But  as  Wells  sat  down  to  his  chicken, 
mashed  poUtoes  and  salad  and  started  talk- 
ing with  the  local  TV  personaUUes,  the  real 
star  in  the  room  emergied. 

It  was  Wens.  Turns  out  that  the  74-year- 
old  Austin  resident  is  being  considered  for 
the  baseball  Hall  of  Fame  after  a  long,  pros- 
perous career  in  the  old  Negro  leagues. 

OZZVI- 
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Wells,  who  lives  at  1705  Ne?rton,  is  one  of 
305  elderly  Austin  citizens  who  are  treated 
to  several  meals  each  week  through  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

Cactus  and  Barbara  stopped  by  Wednes- 
day to  promote  the  organization's  Wingding 
on  April  13.  Local  notables  will  be  there  to 
auction  off  such  prizes  as  a  video  copy  of 
the  imcensored  "King  Kong"  film,  oondos 
at  Lakeway,  Rockport  and  Port  Aransas, 
paintings,  a  party  with  University  of  Texas 
mascot  Bevo,  use  of  a  Porsche  for  a  week 
and  prime  tickets  to  sports  events  and  con- 
certs. 

All  proceeds  will  benefit  the  United 
Action  for  the  Elderly  Inc.  In  its  Meals  on 
Wheels  program. 

Wells  has  been  a  recipient  of  the  program 
for  about  one  year  and  says,  "It's  been  real 
nice.  I  do  the  best  I  can  around  here.' I  have 
my  cereal,  but  each  Monday.  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  they  bring  me  meals  for  those 
days  and  the  next  day  after." 

He  says  he  enjoys  the  meals  and  looks  for- 
ward each  time  to  visiting  with  whoever 
brings  him  his  lunch.  "I  team  more  by  being 
with  people  than  from  books  and  going  to 
school,"  he  smiles. 

His  affection  for  making  friends  was  a  big 
factor  in  his  success  as  a  baseball  player  and 
manager  in  the  old  Negro  league.  "I  met  so 
many  beautiful  people  and  it  was  so  educa- 
tional." 

As  a  shortstop  for,  among  others,  the  St. 
Louis  Stars  and  the  Newark  Eagles,  Wells 
maintained  a  t>atting  average  and  fielding 
achievements  that  rivaled  the  best  of  white 
nujor  league  baseball  players. 

"Guys  would  tell  me  that,  if  they  could  do 
what  I  was  doing,  they'd  be  in  the  major 
leagues,"  he  says. 

Wells  traveled  by  buses  through  the 
Southern  states  and  remembers  "hooking 
up  to  Pullman  cars"  when  his  team  would 
dock  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  or  Monphis, 
Term,  or  Chicago  to  play  other  black  teams 
there.  "They  called  them  'colored  clubs' 
back  then,"  he  recalls. 

It  was  quite  an  experience  for  a  young 
athlete  whose  previous  experience  had  been 
limited  to  the  baseball  squad  at  the  old  An- 
derson High  School  in  Austin  and  a  team 
called  the  Sand  Crabs  In  Galveston.  "You 
take  a  19-year-old  kid  who's  never  been  no- 
place but  Austin  and  this  boy  wants  to 
travel,"  he  says. 

Wells  retired  in  1456  after  about  30  years 
as  one  of  America's  best  black  players. 

"I  loved  it.  I  loved  it  very  much."  he  says. 
"It  was  very,  very  good  to  me."« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  KIOK 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXBUN 

or  CALZrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  AprU  26.  1980,  Mr.  Jack 
Kiok  will  be  honored  by  Sephardic 
Temple  Tifereth  Israel  in  Los  Angeles 
for  50  years  of  dedicated  community 
service. 

Jack  Kiok  was  bom  in  Warsaw. 
Poland,  where  he  lived  untO  the  age  of 
14.  After  settling  briefly  in  France  and 
Spain,  he  arrived  in  New  Yoiit  City  In 
1920.  In  1925  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
with  his  young  Sephardic  wife.  For- 
timo.  Together  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  fuU  participation  in  commu- 
nity life.  Jack  was  appointed  honorary 
deputy  sheriff  by  the  late  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Sheriff  Eugene  Biscailuz  and 
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was  an  honorary  lieutenant  detective 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
under  Chief  Ed  Davis. 

The  most  important  focus  of  the 
Kiok  family  was  and  is  their  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  Sephardic  com- 
munity. Jack  Kiok  served  as  president 
of  Temple  Tifereth  Israel  for  three 
terms  in  1938,  1939,  and  1944.  As  presi- 
dent he  enlisted  support  for  the  tem- 
ple's activities  from  numerous  world 
reknowned  people  and  his  efforts  re- 
sulted in  the  enlargement  of  the  tem- 
ple's facilities.  He  was  intrumental  in 
obtaining  the  furnishings  needed  for 
the  temple's  Hebrew  school  and  it  was 
in  his  administration  that  the  organi- 
zation of  Juniors  of  Temple  Tifereth 
Israel  was  established.  This  group  has 
recently  celebrated  the  40th  reunion 
of  its  members  and  Jack  Kiok  was  Jus- 
tifiably proud  of  his  "family." 

Among  his  other  niuierous  activities 
are  his  service  as  president  of  the  Se- 
phardic Masonic  Club  in  1954  and 
president  of  the  Council  of  Sephardic 
Organizations— a  post  he  held  for  7 
years.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
temple  house  committee  for  6  years  as 
well  as  president  of  the  Sephardic 
Chapter  of  the  City  of  Hope  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Weiss- 
Brown  Cancer  Chapter  of  the  City  of 
Hope. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  his  wife, 
Fortuno  Kiok  and  to  their  daughters. 
Elaine  and  Louise,  and  to  all  their 
grandchildren. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
honoring  Jack  Kiok  for  his  many 
years  of  community  service  and  ac- 
compllshment.9 


PURPA.  A  SOUND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  CONSERVATION 
POUCY 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUKE 

or  HEW  JEHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  9Sth  Congress,  we  enacted 
one  of  the  most  significant  bills  of  the 
1970's  involving  energy  policy:  The 
PubUc  Utilities  Regulatory  PoUcies 
Act  of  1978. 

This  legislation,  a  component  of  the 
National  Energy  Act.  was  designed  to 
encourage  increased  conservation  of 
electric  energy,  increased  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  facilities  and  resources  for 
electric  utilities,  and  eqtiitable  rates 
for  consumers. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  features 
of  this  legislation  required  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  en- 
courage cogeneration  and  small  power 
production.  FERC  has  responded  to 
this  mandate  by  issuing  new  rules 
which  will  result  in  fuel  savings  of 
about  1.76  milli<»i  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  by  1995. 

What  is  cogeneration?  The  conven- 
tional method  of  generating  electricity 
releases  about  two-thirds  of  the  heat 
produced  by  fossU  fuels  through  chim- 
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Utilities  further  undercut  the  incentive 
with  "declining  block  rates"  which  rewarded 
large  users  of  electricity  with  lower  prices 
for  each  kilowatt-hour. 

In  addition,  some  utilities  refused  to  buy 
power  the  industry  did  not  need  for  itself  or 
charged  prohibitively  high  rates  when  the 
industry  needed  to  buy  extra  power. 

If  they  did  succeed  in  selling  their  surplus 
power,  industries  risked  being  declared 
public  utilities  and  therefore  subject  to  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  their  securities,  own- 
ership and  other  aspects  of  operation. 

The  new  rules  issued  by  FERC: 

Require-  utilities  to  buy  power  from  indus- 
tries that  cogenerate  and  from  those  who 
produce  electricity  through  renewable  re- 
sources. 

Require  utilities  not  to  charge  discrimina 
lory  rates  in  supplying  power  to  those  in- 
dustries and  to  small  power  producers. 

Exempt  industries  and  small  power  pro 
ducers  from  state  and  federal  utility  regula- 
tion. 

Almost  as  important,  the  FERC  went  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  that  cogenerators 
and  small  power  producers  wUI  get  top 
dollar  for  theU-  power.  FERC  told  the  state 
commissions  to  base  the  price  of  cogenerat- 
ed  power  on  the  costs  the  utility  avoids  by 
not  having  to  build  and  fuel  new  plants. 

For  example,  the  California  utility  com- 
mission has  already  told  P!u;ific  Oas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  In  San  Francisco  to  sign  contracts 
with  cogenerators  and  small  producers  for 
600  megawatts  of  generating  capacity.  That 
is  enough  to  allow  PO<bE  to  skip  building 
an  oil-fired  plant,  and  PO&E  win  pay 
roughly  as  much  for  that  power  as  it  would 
have  paid  to  build  a  new  plant  and  buy  fuel 
for  it. 

As  for  utility  customers,  their  electric  bills 
will  not  change  much.  The  money  they  now 
pay  the  utility  will  simply  be  transferred  to 
the  cogenerator  or  to  those  who  set  up 
windmills  or  solar  cells  to  generate  electric- 
ity. 

While  FERC  was  developing  its  rules  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  argued  that  rather 
than  transferring  all  the  economic  benefits 
to  the  cogenerators  and  small  producers, 
the  utilities  should  get  a  share  to  pass  on  to 
their  customers. 

Curtis  Insists  that  the  more  incentives  of- 
fered to  the  cogenerators  and  small  power 
producers,  the  more  plants  they  will  get  on 
line  and  the  more  oil  and  natural  gas  will  be 
freed  for  other  uses,  benefiting  the  whole 
economy. 

Another  indirect  benefit  of  cogeneration 
for  customers,  Curtis  argued,  is  that  haWng 
many  small  sources  of  electricity  minimizes 
the  risk  that  a  breakdown  of  one  of  a  utili- 
ty's huge  central  plants  might  force  pur- 
chase of  expensive  backup  power. 

Utilities  have  mixed  reactions  to  the  push 
for  cogeneration,  which  may  make  serious 
inroads  into  their  mcmopoly  status  as  pro- 
ducers of  electricity. 

Utilities  with  lots  of  excess  capacity,  such 
as  Consolidated  Edison  In  New  York,  are  ar- 
guing against  cogeneration,  particularly  if 
the  industries  are  going  to  use  oil  or  natural 
gas  to  make  the  electricity. 

Other  utilities  are  encouraging  it.  An  EEI 
survey  found  that  72  utilities  already  are 
getting  power  from  340  cogenerators  and 
262  small  power  producers. 

Altogether  the  cogeneration  and  small- 
power  capacity  equals  about  i  percent  of 
the  nation's  generating  capacity. 

"With  the  current  ftoanclal  market,  most 
of  our  members  are  not  Interested  at  all  In 
going  into  that  capital  market,"  said  EEI 
vice  president  Terry  Ferrar.  "If  someone 
else  can  build  the  plants  and  sell  the  power, 
that's  fine  with  them."* 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
love  my  country,  I  am  zealously  proud 
of  the  American  flag.  I  am  grateful  to 
know  that  this  love  and  pride  is  shared 
by  the  people  of  our  Nation.  In  the 
face  of  all  the  unnecessary  pressures 
that  the  Federal  Government  places 
on  the  individual  citizens  in  our  land, 
there  are  still  a  vast  number  of  devot- 
ed people  who  show  their  patriotic 
spirit  by  placing  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  display  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity made  available  to  me 
through  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  purchase  a  U.S.  flag  at  a 
reasonable  price  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents, upon  their  request,  and  have 
it  flown  over  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
newspaper  in  Wilmington.  Del.,  the 
Morning  News,  printed  a  sour,  cynical 
editorial  in  today's  edition  which  up- 
braided and  distorted  both  the  mean- 
ing and  practice  of  this  congressional 
courtesy  which  is  extended  primarily 
to  encourage  the  use  of  the  U.S.  flag 
as  a  symbol  of  our  Nation's  history 
and  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  our  alle- 
giance to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands.  The  editorial  is  so  worthless 
and  obnoxious  as  to  rouse  moral  indig- 
nation. 

In  recent  days,  the  number  of  flag 
requests  has  increased  owt^g  to  the 
aroused  anger  of  the  patriotic  people 
over  the  tragic  plight  of  the  American 
hostages  in  Iran.  All  over  the  country, 
people  are  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  elected  leaders  In  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  found  no  way  to  rescue  our 
citizens  or  provide  relief  for  the  cap- 
tives and  their  families  from  this 
shameful  and  grievous  situation.  To 
show  concern,  they  are  raising  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  a  visible  sign  of 
their  hope  and  prayers  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  our  fellow  country- 
men who  are  held  as  political  pawns 
under  severely  trying  conditions 
within  a  nation  that  is  overtly  antago- 
nistic to  the  United  States  and  is  emo- 
tionally and  govemmentally  out  of 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  use  this  public 
medium,  the  Concrkssional  Record, 
to  express  intense  displeasure  at  what 
is  an  unfair,  uncalled  for.  and  uncon- 
scionable distortion  of  the  intent  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
making  the  flags  which  have  flown 
over  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
available  upon  request  through  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Thankfully,  the 
majority  of  the  people  In  the  United 
States  do  not  have  the  grossness  of 
mind  as  so  obviously  possesses  the  re- 
porter and  the  edltor(s)  of  the  Morn- 
ing News  In  Wilmington.  Del.,  whose 
article  precludes  the  expressiveness  of 
the  congressional  courtesy  and  the  un- 
derlying purpose  of  the  gesture  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  symbol  of  our  Re- 


public and  of  every  individual's  in- 
alienable rights  under  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Constitution— one  of 
which  is.  I  woefully  admit,  freedom  of 
the  press.* 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Im- 
provement Act  of  1980,  H.R.  2153.  was 
recently  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  bill,  if  passed, 
would  serve  to  weaken  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1970  act  which  was 
intended  to  prevent  Job-related  deaths 
and  disabilities  caused  by  workplace 
accidents  or  hazards. 

In  considering  H.R.  2153,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  keep  in  mind  how  far 
worker  safety  and  health  have  ad- 
vanced since  the  1970  act  was  imple- 
mented. Additionally,  we  also  have  to 
consider  what  these  new  regulations 
would  accomplish  and  the  results  of 
retargeting  the  inspection  and  en- 
forcement capabilities  of  OSHA. 

I  believe  that  there  is  still  enough 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  pro- 
posed recommendations  would  serve  to 
weaken  OSHA's  capabilities  and  imdo 
much  of  the  progress  made  by  this 
office  over  the  last  10  years. 

The  following  essay  submitted  to  my 
office  by  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Insti- 
tute typifies  the  kind  of  danger  for- 
merly   faced    by    large    numbers    of 
American      workers.      Unfortimately. 
some  still  face  similar  dangers  today. 
Safety  on  tkk  Job:  A  Civil  Right 
(By  Norman  Hill,  president.  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute) 

Toung  people  today  might  not  realize  that 
black  workers,  even  after  the  elimination  of 
slavery,  were  frequently  treated  as  expend- 
able pieces  of  machinery.  If  a  particularly 
hazardous  Job  needed  to  be  done,  employers 
would  seek  out  black  men  for  the  work,  even 
when  the  survival  of  the  black  workers  was 
highly  problematicaL  Morris  Davis,  the  as- 
sociate director  of  the  labor  health  program 
at  the  University  of  California,  provided  a 
striking  example  of  this  disregard  for  black 
lives  when  in  a  recent  article  he  recalled  the 
"Oauley  Bridge  Disaster"  of  1930. 

According  to  Davis,  a  contractor  hired 
more  than  5.000  woikers.  the  vast  majority 
of  them  black,  to  work  on  a  tunnel  in  West 
Virginia.  The  contractor  knew  in  advance 
that  the  mountain  rock  had  a  very  high 
silica  content.  He  also  knew  that  regtilar  ex- 
posure to  silica  can  cause  a  serious  and 
eventually  fatal  lung  disease  known  as  sili- 
cosis. But  in  the  interest  of  completing  the 
tunnel  and  amassing  a  nice  profit,  the  con- 
tractor went  ahead  with  the  project,  giving 
no  thought  to  the  lives  of  his  workers.  In 
the  end.  500  black  workers  went  to  their 
graves,  including  169  men  who  dropped  dead 
on  the  Job  site  and  were  hastily  buried  in  a 
nearby  field. 
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This  tragic  story,  even  though  it  hap- 
pened 50  years  ago,  lays  bare  the  common 
thinking  which  links  yesterday's  tunnel  con- 
tractor with  many  of  today's  corporate  lead- 
ers. The  shared  idea  is  clear  protecting  the 
lives  of  workers  costs  money,  money  which 
supposedly  cuts  into  profits.  Thus,  when- 
ever an  employer  confronts  the  stark  trade- 
off of  higher  profits  versus  worker  safety, 
the  choice  is  simple— profits  take  prece- 
dence. 

But  with  the  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  .and  Health  Act  (commonly  known  as 
OSHA)  in  1970,  the  United  States  Congress 
soundly  rejected  the  corporate  argument  on 
worker  safety.  In  short.  Congress  declared 
that  a  worker's  right  to  a  safe  and  healthy 
work  eQvlronment  is  more  sacred  than  the 
employer's  alleged  right  to  operate  plants 
and  Job  sites  in  a  hazardous— but  profit- 
able—maimer.  Now,  however.  Congress 
seem«  to  be  changing  its  mind  largely  be- 
cause of  an  Intense  and  well-financed  corpo- 
rate campaign  against  OSHA. 

So  far,  the  corporate  attack  on  worker 
safety  has  been  Ingenious.  Rather  than  call- 
ing for  the  outright  repeal  of  OSHA.  busi- 
ness groups  and  their  conservative  allies 
have  introduced  legislation  to  "reform" 
OSHA.  But  the  so-called  OSHA  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980  does  no  such  thing;  in- 
stead it  scuttles  existing  regulations  and 
exempts  90  percent  of  employers  from 
OSHA  coverage.  In  effect,  it  strips  woricen 
of  their  right  to  a  safe  Job. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  done  In  the  name  of 
countering  inflation.  Increasing  productiv- 
ity, and  liberating  business  from  "excessive" 
regulation.  But  these  motives,  which  sound 
sensible  to  many  people,  are  merely  decora- 
tive; the  underlying  cause  of  the  anti-OSHA 
drive  is  the  corporate  belief— shared  by  the 
tunnel  builder  in  Oauley,  West  Virginia— 
that  worker  health  and  safety  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  pursuit  of  profit 

Black  workers,  more  than  anyone  else, 
have  an  especially  large  stake  in  saving 
OSHA.  According  to  several  reliable  studies, 
black  workers,  when  compared  with  whites, 
have  a  27  percent  greater  chance  of  dying 
from  Job-related  injuries  and  diseases,  and  a 
37  percent  greater  chance  of  contracting  oc- 
cupational illnesses  and  suffering  from  seri- 
ous industrial  accidents.  Also,  while  cancer 
mortality  among  whites  rose  by  5  percent 
over  the  lAst  25  years,  the  increase  among 
blacks  was  an  astonishing  26  percent,  much 
of  it  Job-related.  Moreover,  blacks  are  dis- 
proportionately concentrated  in  dangerous 
Jobs  and  Industries.  For  instance,  22  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  steel  industry  is 
black,  but  91  percent  of  those  bla^s  work  In 
coke  ovens  which  spew  out  benaoapyrene,  a 
known  cause  of  cancer.  And  in  the  rubber 
industry.  60  percent  of  the  workers  in  the 
mixing  and  compounding  areas,  are  black. 
These  workers,  much  more  than  others,  in 
rubber  manufacturing,  are  regularly  ex- 
posed to  cancer-causing  substances  like  ben- 
zene, asbestos,  beta-naphtylamlne  and  nitro- 
samines. 

Unless  OSHA  survives  the  business/con- 
servative attack,  black  workers,  especially 
those  in  non-union  plants,  will  have  little  or 
no  protection  from  life-threatening  chemi- 
cals and  other  workplace  hasards.  To  save 
OSHA.  black  people  and  their  organisationi 
must  teU  Congress  and  pollUcal  leaders  that 
the  right  to  a  safe  Job  is  a  civil  right— a 
right  worth  Hghting  for.* 
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ILLUSORY  TACTICS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

OPMABTUUfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee's 
coerced  choice  to  not  allow  U.S.  ath- 
letes to  participate  in  the  Moscow 
summer  Olj^mpics.  some  serious  ques- 
tions are  in  order.  With  this  move,  Mr. 
Carter  seems  to  have  played  the  last 
card  in  his  hand.  Is  it  worth  it? 

The  hard-line  rhetoric  with  which 
Mr.  Carter  met  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  has  long  since  been  nulli- 
fied. The  much  ballyhooed  grain  em- 
bargo has  not  resulted  in  the  original 
estimate  of  a  16  percent  shortfall  for 
the  Soviets:  thanks  to  Argentina,  that 
figure  is  (doser  to  a  mere  3  percent 
overaU  loss.  While  troublesome  to  the 
Soviets,  Its  effects  certainly  will  not  be 
as  overwhelming  as  originally  repre- 
sented by  the  President. 

Now,  with  the  boycott  of  the  OlsTn* 
pics  by  the  United  States,  the  question 
must  be  whether  this  is  simply  "one 
more  empty  gesture."  as  the  Daily 
Banner  of  Cambridge,  Md..  called  the 
move.  The  President's  propensity  for 
hollow  moves  is  truly  remarkable,  and 
as  disheartening  as  our  entire  foreign 
policy  at  this  moment. 

As  one  who  supports  the  Olympic 
boycott,  I  Include  for  the  Rkx>ro  an 
editorial  from  the  March  31  Dally 
Banner  of  Cambritjige.  Md^  that  ia 
worth  considering.  It  accurately  as- 
sesses this  administration's  bankrupt- 
cy of  ideas  in  dealing  with  foreign 
policy  and  suggests  we  need  more  than 
gestures:  we  need  a  fundamental 
change  in  policy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BAinanrzT  OP  IDBAS 

What  ever  happened  to  Afghanistan? 
That  land  of  savage  climate,  rugged  terrain 
and  tough  men  dropped  from  Page  1  when 
the  Washington  press  corps  Joined  the 
presidential  candidates  on  the  campaign 
traO.  Despite  President  Carter's  emtMrgoes 
on  grain  shiinnents  and  VA  partidpatkm  in 
the  Moaoow  summer  Olympics.  Soviet 
troops  continue  to  occupy  their  neighbor  to 
the  south. 

Recent  Ted  Kennedy  primary  victories 
may  indicate  that  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  concluding  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion is  bankrupt  of  ideas  to  cope  with  the 
U.8.  economy.  Iran  and  the  Russians. 
American  famen  are  the  only  vicUms  of 
the  Carter  embargo  on  grain  shiptnenta  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  VS.  athletes,  after  cover- 
ing themselves  with  ^ory  at  Lake  Placid, 
are  under  a  Carter  edict  not  to  go  to 
Moscow  this  siunmer.  Should  they  Join  VS. 
farmers  as  pawns  for  the  admlnlrtration's 
inept  foreign  policy? 

Soviet  grain  shortages  are  being  made  up 
by  shipments  from  other  nations,  recent  re- 
ports say.  With  many  of  our  allies  ignoring 
the  Carter  call  to  humiliate  the  Soviets  by 
boycotting  the  summer  games,  even  the  VS. 
Olympic  Committee  tvpean  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  revolt. 
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COMBINEI» 
FINAL 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  coloHado 


IN  TH>  HG  [TSI  or  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuei  day,  April  IS.  198ff 
SCI  BOEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  Subcomi  littee  on  Civil  Service  has, 
over  the  lasi  6  months,  worked  on  re- 
Combined  Federal  Cam- 
uinual  fundraising  drive 
among  Fede  ^al  employees.  Our  efforts 
were  directed  at  opening  up  the  cam- 
paign to  mo  -e  charities,  redistributing 
the  proceeds  In  a  more  equitable  way, 
the  campaign  of  all  its  co- 
ercive aspect  s. 
Last  Prida^.  the  Office  of  Personnel 
which  administers  the 
Ifederal  Campaign,  issued 


•  Mrs. 


forming  the 
paign.   the 


Management. 
Combined 


FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN 
REGULATIONS 


final  regulations  making  sweeping 
changes  in  the  campaign— Federal 
Register,  Arril  11,  1980.  page  24952. 
Although  th  ese  regulations  did  not  go 
as  far  as  I  would  have  Uked.  they  do 
represent  a  major  step  forward.  The 
new  Comb  ned  Federal  Campaign 
should  mee .  most  of  the  principles 
outlined  in  t  he  subcommittee  letter  of 
December  2( .  1979. 

For  the  Informatidn  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  as  L  that  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  sent  last  :  Yiday  to  Director  Camp- 
bell of  the  3ffice  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement be  printed  in  the  Rkord  at 
this  point;  AFHn.n.i»80. 

Hon.  Alam  K.  Campbell. 
Director,  QffU  t  of  Pertonrtd  Management 
WoMhinaton,  1  >.C. 

Dub  Mk.  O  [rector:  Thank  you  for  your 
considerable  effort  in  developing  and  pub- 
lishing new  n  tulationa  to  govern  the  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  (Federal  Register 
April  II,  1980  .  On  the  whole,  these  regula- 
tions represen  t  a  balanced,  good  faith  flrsf 
step  towards  eliminating  the  problems 
found  in  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign 
(CFC)  by  the  I  (ubcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
during  our  he  irings  of  October,  1919. 1  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  good  work  on  this 
important  last  e. 

I  view  thesi  regulations  as  an  indication 
that  the  Off! «  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  intend  (  to  break  from  the  past  No 
more  will  CF( '  be  run  as  a  cloaed,  coercive, 
and  condescn:  ding  campaign.  Rather,  open- 
ness, voluntai  Iness,  and  equity  have  been 
posted  as  tlu  lights  to  guide  the  Federal 
employee  fun  d-raising  drive.  While  these 
regidatlons  d<  not  create  the  CFC  that  I 
would  like  to  lee.  they  manifest  movement 
in  the  right  direction.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  noie  six  major  improvements  to 
come  as  part  c  t  these  regulations: 

First,  all  dm  servants  are  now  put  on 
notice  of  wh  it  high-pressure  fund-raising 
tactics  will  n  >  longer  be  tolerated  In  the 
Federal  government.  I  trust  that  any 
keyworker  or  campaign  official  who  contin- 
ues to  use  coercion  to  raise  charitable  dol- 
lars will  be  SI  ibject  to  appropriate  discipli- 
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nary  action.  An  absolute  six-week  limit  is 
placed  on  the  duration  of  CFC.  so  that  the 
exceptionally  coercive  practice  of  running 
supplementary  campaigns  will  be  ended. 

Second,  the  regulations  guarantee  rank 
and  file  Federal  employees  the  right  to  be 
represented  on  local  coordinating  commit- 
tees. Clearly,  Federal  employee  union  repre- 
sentation on  the  national  eligibility  commit- 
tee will  continue.  Add  this  right  to  represen- 
tation to  the  strengthened  and  clarified  au- 
thority of  these  committees  and  you  come 
up  with  a  meaningful  assurance  that  the 
wishes  of  Federal  workers  wiU  determine 
how  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign  is 
run. 

Third,  the  old  bar  to  eligibility  for  organi- 
zations with  fund-raising  and  administrative 
costs  above  25  percent  tias  been  ended.  In- 
stead, national  and  local  committees  will 
look  at  the  reasonableness  of  the  overhead 
costs  in  light  of  the  mission,  age,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  organization.  By  eliminating 
the  25  percent  Umit,  you  have  removed  an 
arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  probably  un- 
constitutional entry  restriction. 

Fourth,  eligibility  on  the  national  level 
has  been  loosened  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  chapters  throughout  the 
country  and  by  allowing  national  welfare 
and  service  agencies  to  pariicipate.  Tour  as- 
surances that  national  minority  organiza- 
tions will  be  permitted  to  solicit  fimds 
through  CFC  addresses  one  of  the  most 
egregious  problems  raised  before  the  Sub- 
committee. Further,  the  possibility  of  entry 
on  the  local  level  has  been  created  for  the 
first  time.  I  will  be  watching  this  admission 
process  closely  to  make  sure  that  the  na- 
tional and  local  ellgibUity  committees  inter- 
pret these  rules  in  the  flexible  and  permis- 
sive way  in  which  I  know  they  were  intend- 
ed. I  expect  that  you  will  assure  that,  if 
local  coordinating  committees  rely  on  local 
screening  agencies  for  advice,  no  conflict  of 
interest  will  be  permitted  \o  arise.  These 
new  rules  should  open  the  doors  of  CFC  to 
all  legitimate  charitable  organizationa  that 
are  interested  in  entering. 

Fifth,  the  obsolete  and  obtuse  dollar  base 
formula,  which  offset  designated  gifts 
against  undesignated  contributions,  is  now 
dead.  Rather,  undesignated  funds  will  now 
be  allocated  to  the  participating  agencies 
without  regard  to  how  the  designated  dol- 
lars are  earmarked.  More  Information  is 
provided  to  contributors  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  undesignated  contributions,  so  that 
Federal  giver  can  make  a  reasonable  deci- 
sion about  whether  to  designate  his  or  her 
gift. 

Sixth,  two  types  of  experiments  for  distri- 
bution of  receipts  have  been  established. 
One  would  test  a  campaign  in  which  only 
designated  contributions  would  be  accepted 
and  another  would  test  procedures  allowing 
the  local  coordinating  committee  of  Federal 
employees  to  split  up  the  money.  I  am 
pleased  by  your  assurance  that  these  experi- 
ments will  take  place  in  a  dosen  or  more 
cities,  including  some  of  the  largest  CFC  lo- 
cations. 

As  encouraging  as  these  develomments  are. 
I  must  point  out  that  these  regulations 
leave  a  large  unfinished  agenda.  Among  de- 
ficiencies which  must  be  corrected  in  the 
next  few  years  are: 

1.  Meaningful  safeguards  must  be  placed 
on  the  money  raised  in  each  local  Combined 
Federal  Campaign.  As  you  know,  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  is  now  studying  the 
question  of  fiscal  controls  and  will  report  in 
mid-summer.  If  any  problems  are  identified. 
I  trust  you  will  move  quickly  to  impose 
better  controls  which  will  apply  to  the  Fall. 
1980  CFC  campaign. 

3.  All  agencies  and  groups  must  be  treated 
equally.  There  are  numerous  ways  in  which 
these  regulations  discriminate  against  some 
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participants  to  the  benefit  of  others.  Spe- 
cifically, newly  admitted  local  agencies  can 
never  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  undesignated 
contributions.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
this  second-class  citizenship  of  local  non- 
United  Way  groups.  National  health,  inter- 
national service,  national  service,  and  local 
non-United  Way  groups  must  all  file  volumi- 
nous reports  on  an  annual  basis  to  stay  In 
CFC.  Local  United  Ways  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  are  under  no  similar  reporting  re- 
quirement. In  local  campaigns,  too  much 
decisional  i^ower  remains  with  the  local 
United  Way,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  participating  groups.  In  fact,  local 
non-United  Way  groups  are  given  no  role  in 
running  local  campaigns.  Even  in  the  for- 
mulation of  these  regulations,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  United  Way  of  America  had  far 
greater  access  and  received  far  more  day-to- 
day information  than  the  other  groups  had. 
This  sort  of  discrimination  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

S.  Means  must  be  found  to  admit  volim- 
tary  agencies  which  are  not  of  the  tradition- 
al, direct  service  in  health  and  welfare,  vari- 
ety. Increasingly,  those  working  with  de- 
prived segments  of  society  are  recognizing 
that  em[K)werment,  community  control,  and 
citizen  action  are  excellent  long-nm  solu- 
tions to  social  problems.  CFC  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  this  change  in  the  voluntry 
sector  and  OPM  must  find  ways  to  allow  for 
the  participation  of  these  type  of  groups. 

4.  The  amount  of  information  provided  to 
contributors  Is  still  inadequate.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  individual  agencies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  distribute  their  own  brochures 
to  employees  during  the  campaign.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  the  2S-word  limit  on  description 
of  agencies  in  the  brochure  was  not  modi- 
fied to  allow  for  more  information  to  con- 
tributors. 

5.  Better  means  to  assure  that  local  CFC's 
follow  the  national  niles  must  be  found. 
One  step  to  help  compliance  is  to  use  stand- 
ardized pledge  cards,  so  that  local  variations 
do  not  serve  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
donors. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  over  the 
last  seven  months  in  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  make 
these  new  regulations  work.  I  am  hopeful 
that  progress  will  continue  to  be  made  over 
the  next  few  years. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  Scrrocder. 

ChairwoTnan.9 
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HEBREW  IMMIGRANT  AID 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  HEW  YORK 
nr  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  praise  and  commend  the  Hebrew 
Immigrant  Aid  Society  (HIAS)  on  the 
occasion  of  its  centennial  celebration. 

HIAS  has  consistently  been  praised 
by  almost  every  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  and  secular  community. 
Ftom  the  time  when  sjmipathetic 
HIAS  representatives  assisted  Jewish 
immigrants  being  mistreated  by 
boards  of  special  inquiry  and  indis- 
criminately insensitive  Immigration  of- 
ficers on  Ellis  Island  in  the  late  ISOO's, 
to  the  present  resettlement  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Indochlnese  and  Soviet 
Jews  annually,  HIAS  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  achieve  such  recognition  and 


acclaim.  HIAS  has  proved  invaluable 
to  whole  generations  of  American 
Jews  and  non-Jews  in  beginning  fruit- 
ful lives  in  America  by  assisting  them 
with  Job  training,  housing.  Job  place- 
ment, family  reunification,  language 
instruction,  and  sound  financial 
advice. 

By  World  War  I  HIAS  had  expanded 
its  efforts  and  became  the  leading 
voice  for  liberal  immigration  policy. 
The  society's  efforts  in  courts  of  law. 
State  legislatures,  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  White  House  did  much 
for  new  Americans  of  all  races,  reli- 
gions, and  creeds. 

My  own  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews  have  given  me  ah  opportunity  to 
observe  the  highly  professional  and 
extraordinary  accomplishments  of  this 
organization.  Barely  a  Jewish  house- 
hold in  my  congressional  district  has 
not  had  at  least  one  member  of  its 
family  benefit  from  HIAS  aid. 

Events  have  shown,  unfortunately, 
that  the  free  world  still  urgently  needs 
HIAS.  Jews  and  other  minorities  are 
presently  suffering  under  repressive 
regimes  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East. 
North  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Thankfully  HIAS  is 
here  to  help. 

I  offer  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  HIAS, 
its  officers,  staff,  and  friends  on  the 
occasion  of  this  centennial  celebration. 
One  hundred  years  of  effort  and  ac- 
complishment is  a  milestone  meriting 
our  admiration  and  appreciation.  I 
Join  the  millions  of  recipients  of  HIAS 
benevolence  in  thanking,  praising,  and 
wishing  HIAS  continued  success.* 


SENATOR  BENTSEN  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IKDIAMA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEirrATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  from  Texas,  Senator 
Llotv  Bemtsen,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  recently 
invited  several  of  his  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  wide-ranging  colloquy  on 
the  economy.  Mr.  Bentseh's  own  lucid 
remarks  on  today's  economic  prob- 
lems, and  potential  solutions  to  them, 
deserve  special  consideration.  His  ideas 
derive  in  large  measure  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  a  panel  so  much  of  whose 
seminal  work  he  has  made  possible. 
With  the  request  that  they  give  it 
their  closest  attention,  I  commend  Mr. 
Behtseh's  statement  to  my  colleagues: 

STATniKIIT  OP  Sllf  ATOR  BERTSBf 

Mr.  President,  month  after  month  evi- 
dence of  the  scope  and  complexity  of  our 
economic  problems  becomes  more  compel- 
ling. Our  economy  appears  to  be  out  of  con- 
trol: our  problems  seem  to  thrive  on  the 
remedies  designed  to  combat  them.  As  a 
result  of  our  inability  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive, coherent  strategy  to  overcome  our 
difficulties  and  restore  real  growth  and  sta- 


bility to  the  economy,  we  sense  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  America  is  no  longer  master  of 
its  economic  destiny. 

Throughout  most  of  our  history,  this 
nation  has  been  able  to  sustain  the  vision  of 
a  better  tomorrow.  We  have  been  able  to 
offer  our  people  the  freedom  of  opportuni- 
ty—the ehanee  to  build  a  brighter  future  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  For  the  blue- 
collar  worker  In  an  urban  area  who  saw  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  his  wages  de- 
creased by  7  percent  last  year— and  sees  no 
relief  in  sight  this  year— It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  believe  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

We  have  the  lowest  rate  of  savings  of  any 
industrialized  democracy.  After  years  of 
priming  the  pump,  we  have  been  forced  to 
pump  the  prime  to  19  Vi  percent.  Tight 
money  policies  have  turned  the  dream  of 
home  ownership  into  a  nightmare  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people.  Massive  and  frequently 
Inefficient  government  regulation  fouls  the 
gears  of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  di- 
verts scarce  resources  from  more  productive 
use.  Productivity  1q  this  coimtry  is  declin- 
ing. Our  tools  of  production  are  increasingly 
outdated  and  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
uncunpetltive  In  major  world  markets.  We 
have  rung  up  a  $60  billion  trade  deficit  over 
the  past  two  years,  with  little  relief  In  sight. 

We  used  to  laugh  al)out  18  percent  infla- 
tion when  it  occurred  in  other  natlras  and 
deQ>air  about  the  ability  of  those  countries 
to  manage  their  economic  affairs.  Today,  18 
percent  inflatkm  has  become  a  brutal,  com- 
pelling fact  of  life  in  this  country;  it  raises 
serious  and  legitimate  doubts  about  our  eco- 
nomic future. 

The  antl-lnflatlon  policies  put  forth  to 
date  by  the  Administration  are  a  commend- 
able effort  to  restore  some  sense  of  order  to 
our  financial  markets  and  will  eventually 
bring  current,  ^-high  rates  of  Inflation 
down  to  more  maiu«eable  levels.  These  twll- 
cies  will  not,  however,  lower  the  hard-core, 
underlying  rate  of  inflation  that  Is  the  bed- 
rock of  our  current  economic  difficulties.' 
They  will  prove  ineffective  against  the 
hard-core  rate  of  Inflation  because  they 
treat  the  sympUmis  and  not  the  root  causes 
of  the  disease. 

With  the  exception  of  the  drive  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  our  antl-lnflaticm  policies 
fall  to  address  the  basic  question:  Why  do 
we  have  inflatioD  in  America? 

A  balanced  budget.  Mr.  President,  is  clear- 
ly an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  It  has  come 
rather  late  in  the  game,  but  at  least  it  has 
arrived.  The  Administration  has  proposed  tt, 
the  Congress  strongly  supports  It,  and  the 
American  people  demand  no  less. 

It  Is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  or  painless 
process,  but  I  believe  this  country  will  have 
a  balanced  budget  In  1981.  After  running  up 
a  $240  billion  deficit  over  the  past  five 
years,  balancing  the  budget  will  have  an 
enormous  and  favorable  psychological 
impact  on  our  economy.  It  will  provide  a 
welcome  signal  that  we  are  serious  about 
our  economic  problems. 

Balancing  the  budget,  however.  Is  no 
magical  potion  to  cure  the  plague  of  infla- 
tion. The  real  question.  Mr.  President,  is 
what  we  do  after  we  balance  the  budget. 
How  do  we  use  the  springboard  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  restore  growth  and  stability 
to  our  economy? 

The  first  point  I  would  make  in  this 
regard  is  that  one  year  of  discipline  is 
hardly  enough  to  overcome  a  decade  of 
living  beyond  our  means. 

One  little-noted  benefit  of  a  balanced 
budget  la  that  it  gradually  relieves  govern- 
ment borrowing  pressure  on  the  credit 
market  This  year  alone,  Mr.  President,  the 
government  must  refinance  over  $200  billion 
in  debt  from  accumulated  past  deficits.  By 
any  standard  of  measurement,  that  Is  a  lot 
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of  debt  to  refinance.  It  cannot  help  but 
force  up  interest  rates.  By  halanrtng  the 
budget  year  after  year,  we  wHI  slow  to  aero 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  Oovemment 
«»«nMvi  for  credit  and  interest  rates  will 
eventually  oome  down. 

While  I  weloome  and  support  InltlaUves  to 
limit  credit  in  our  economy,  tt  has  become 
apparent  that  the  effeettveneas  of  credit 
control  and  tight  money  poUdes  has  been 
iWmiwiahxi  by  the  rTV******  of  external 
sources  of  finance— Eurodollars  In  foreign 
markets— that  are  largely  beyond  our  coun- 
try's eontroL 

Although  multinatiraial  corporations  are 
now  being  a^ed  by  the  Fed  to  report  their 
Eurodollar  borrowlnga,  large  multinational 
corporations,  with  direct  access  to  the  Euro- 
dollar market,  enjoy  a  measure  of  Immunity 
from  poikiet  of  credit  controL  With  this 
leakage  In  the  system  when  the  Fed  moves 
to  tighten  the  screws  oa  credit,  it  is  toroed 
to  damp  down  even  harder  on  sectors— like 
small  business  snd  housing— tt  can  controL 

For  over  a  year,  we  have  asked  the  Fed  to 
shoulder  almost  the  entire  burden  at  our 
antl-lnflatlon  strategy,  and  the  process  has 
not  worked  welL  The  adverse  impact  of 
Eurodollars  on  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
credit  cmtrols  highlighU  the  danger  of 
over-reliance  on  monetary  policy  as  the  pri- 
mary weapcm  in  the  war  on  tnflatinn  This 
narrow  approach  to  our  problems  is  decreas- 
Ingly  effective,  encourages  a  boom  and  Iwst 
cycle  in  the  economy,  and  has  minimal 
impact  on  the  underiiylng  causes  of  infla- 
tioo. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  we  cahnot  and 
need  not  accept  a  major  recesrton  as  the 
price  for  curing  inflation,  the  costs,  in 
human  and  economic  teima.  are  both  unac- 
ceptable and  unnecessary.  A  major  reoessioa 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  halanred  budgK 
policies.  During  the  1974-1975  recession,  we 
had  the  largest  budget  defldt  in  our  history. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Umes  of  recession 
there  are  inevitably  movea  in  Copgress 
generally  successful— to  spend  our  way  out 
of  economic  bard  times.  These  programs 
lead  to  increased  government  spwvHng,  Id- 
eressed  demand  in  the  system,  and  eventu- 
ally—as we  have  seen  to  Increased  infla- 
tion. They  encourage  the  very  problem  we 
set  out  to  combat 

During  the  decade  of  the  eighties.  Amer- 
ica need  not  fl^t  inflatloo  by  pulling  up 
the  drawbridge  with  rtitsslons  that  doom 
mniimf  of  our  pewle  to  unemployment 
We  must  instead,  embark  on  a  new  era  of 
economic  thinkliig.  We  must  devdop  a  bal- 
anced program  that  lowers  inflatkm  with- 
out creattng  hitter  levels  of  unemployment 
And  the  key  to  that  process  Is  steady  eco- 
nomic growth,  fostered  by  gains  in  produc- 
tivity and  a  stable  fiscal  poUcy.  and  accom- 
panied by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  over  a  period  of  years. 

As  we  balance  the  budget  and  reallw  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  government  spending, 
we  wHl  also  be  able  to  cut  taxes.  For  many 
years,  the  conventional  economic  wtsdom— 
the  balanced  budget  multipUer-beld  that  If 
you  eut  taxes  by  810  billion  and  reduced 
spending  by  $10  bOlion.  ONP  would  be  de- 
creased by  $10  MllioL 

We  now  have  a  new  economic  model  that 
deariy  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  that 
thesis. 

ThU  model,  prepared  by  Otto  Eckstein 
and  featured  momhiently  in  this  year's  JBC 
report  demonstrates  that  lower  spending 
and  lower  rates  of  taxation  create  inemtlves 
for  Investment  and  savtngs  tn  our  economy. 
More  savings  and  investment  in  turn,  lead 
directly  to  hitter  rates  of  productivity,  in- 
creasing employment  aiad  a  higher  ONP. 

With  this  breakthrough  in  econometric 
moddlng,  we  can  now  demonstrate  tirtiat 
some  of  us  have  k»g  sunwcted:  that  tax 
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ment  forces  its  citizens  to  spend  in  comply- 
ing with  its  dictates. 

Finally,  we  can  all  agree  that  energy  plays 
a  key  role  in  our  current  economic  difficul- 
ties. If  we  could  return  to  the  days  when  oil 
was  available  in  abundance  at  $3  per  barrel, 
this  country  would  still  have  economic  prob- 
lems. But  I  think  we  can  agree  that  they 
would  pale  in  comparison  with  our  difficulty 
today. 

So  the  problem  of  increasing  energy  costs 
is  vital,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  become  less  onerous. 
Even  with  a  maximum  effort  at  conserva- 
tion, even  with  increased  incentives  for  do- 
mestic production  and  an  all-out  effort  to 
develop  alternative  energy  sources  for  the 
future,  there  is  every  reason  to  assimie  that 
the  cost  of  energy  will  continue  to  rise  at 
least  throughout  this  decade. 

There  Is  only  one  way,  Mr.  President,  to 
absorb  higher  energy  costs  without  higher 
inflation.  And  that  is  to  increase  productiv- 
ity In  our  economy.  Increased  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity are  the  only  known  antidote  to 
higher  costs  Induced  by  higher  energy 
pric^  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  our 
trading  partners,  like  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  prosper  in  the  era  of  the  OPEC 
cartel,  and  these  nations  are  far  more  de- 
pendent than  we  on  expensive  imported 
energy.  The  secret  of  their  success  Is  not 
hard  to  determine:  it  is  rapidly  increasing 
rates  of  worker  productivity,  fueled  by  in- 
centives for  investment  in  modem  plant  and 
equipment.  By  making  their  economies 
more  efficient,  nations  like  Germany  and 
Japan  have  been  able  to  cope  with  rising 
energy  costs.  Our  economy,  with  productiv- 
ity on  the  decline,  has  actually  magnified 
the  impact  of  the  energy  problem.  . 

By  constantly  searching  for  easy  answers 
to  difficult  problems,  through  our  long-term 
fascination  with  the  economics  of  demand 
stimulation,  and  by  refusing  to  face  up  to 
the  root  causes  of  our  problems,  America 
has  staggered  into  an  economic  crisis  of 
alarming  dimensions. 

It  will  take  time,  discipline,  and  sacrifice 
to  recover.  We  have  the  resources  to  do  the 
Job.  "Dm  ingredients  for  our  future  success 
are  in  place,  and  we  are  finally  moving  to 
put  them  together. 

If  we  can  balance  the  budget  and  keep  it 
balanced,  get  the  government  out  of  the 
credit  markets,  enact  supply-side  tax  cuts 
that  will  provide  incentives  for  investment 
and  savings  ...  if  we  can  increase  produc- 
tivity, resist  the  impulse  to  stimulate 
denumd.  make  regulation  more  cost-effec- 
tive, match  Job  training  with  Job  opportuni- 
ty, and  hold  down  government  expendi- 
tures, we  can  lower  inflation  without  creat- 
ing higher  levels  of  unemployment.  We  can 
beat  inflation  without  recession. 

As  we  succeed,  we  will  see  a  new  confi- 
dence and  vitality  return  to  the  American 
economy.  We  will  see  the  return  of  stability 
and  real  growth.  We  will  regain  control  of 
our  ecomomic  destiny  and  build  the  sort  of 
America  that  can  look  with  confidence  to 
the  challenges  of  the  eighties.* 
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amount  of  money  the  govem- 


WASTEPUL  YEAREND  SPENDING 
SPREES 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  D 

orvnanoA 
Ilf  TRX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  I 
have  been  conducting  a  major  Investi- 
gation Into  wasteful  Federal  contract- 


ing and  yearend  spending  abuses.  The 
subconunlttee's  probe  has  revealed 
that  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  wasted  on  unneces- 
sary projects  and  purchases  during  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1979,  seven  major  Federal 
agencies  spent  more  than  20  percent 
of  their  single  year  appropriations  In 
the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year— 
HUD  spent  47.2  percent.  EPA  spent 
41.7  percent.  Commerce  spent  30.3  per- 
cent, HEW  spent  22.9  percent,  Interior 
spent  23.1  jjercent.  Postal  Service 
spent  22.1  percent,  DOT  spent  22.8 
I>ercent. 

I  feel  strongly  that  direct  congres- 
sional action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the 
yearend  spending  sprees.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  4717)  to  limit 
yearend  spending  to  20  percent  of  an 
agency's  annual  appropriation  and  it 
was  approved  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
last  December.  The  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  It 
will  be  considered  by  the  full  House  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  I  also 
plan  to  offer  a  yearend  si^endlng 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  resolution  when  It  Is  consid- 
ered by  the  full  House  later  this 
month.  Congress  must  plug  this  loop- 
hole which  aUows  uncontrolled  Feder- 
al spending  to  continue. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  ran  In  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  on  April  9, 
1980.  in  support  of  my  efforts  to  stop 
wasteful  yearend  spending  by  Federal 
agencies: 

Stop  the  Oroixs 

Congressman  Herbert  Harris  of  Virginia's 
Eighth  District  thinks  he  iuiows  one  way  to 
bring  imreasonable  federal  spending  to  a 
screeching  halt,  and  he  has  a  point.  He  has 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  prohibit  any 
federal  agency  from  spending  more  than  20 
percent  of  its  budget  in  the  final  two 
months  of  a  fiscal  year. 

That  directive  may  seem  like  a  statement 
of  the  obvious  to  any  organised,  methodical 
operation,  but  the  federal  government  does 
not  fit  into  that  category.  In  the  last  two 
months  of  fiscal  1970,  for  instance,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment spent  more  than  47  percent  of  its 
entire  annual  budget  for  that  year.  During 
the  same  period,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  spent  almost  42  percent,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  more  than  30 
percent,  of  their  1979  allocktions. 

Had  his  bill  been  law  at  the  time,  Harris 
estimates  that  more  than  $13  billion  would 
have  been  saved.  Year-end  spending  orgies 
in  Washington  are  notorious.  Former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Michael  Blumenthal  has  de- 
scribed the  practice  as  "literally  pushing 
money  out  the  door  with  a  wheelbarrow."  A 
federal  employee  said  the  year-end  spending 
at  his  agency  resembled  "a  car  flying 
through  an  intersection  seconds  before  the 
light  tums  red."  Agencies  know  that  if  they 
don't  spend  the  money,  they  will  lose  it,  and 
they  would  rather  throw  it  away  than 
return  it  to  the  treasury. 

So  as  each  new  fiscal  year  approaches,  a 
frenzy  of  money-dumping  begins.  Offices 
are  remodeled  and  outfltted  with  new  furni- 
ture, whether  needed  or  not  Ughta  bum  in 
bureaucratic  offioes  late  into  the  night  as 
ways  are  soui^t  to  get  rid  of  the  money  as 


fast  as  possible.  Contractors  line  up  for  lu- 
crative jobs,  and  no  one  bothers  to  read  the 
fine  print.  After  all.  If  an  agency  fails  to 
spend  all  of  its  allocation,  Congress  might 
guspect  that  iU  budget  could  be  cut— and 
that  its  requests  for  additional  funds  could 
be  denied— without  courting  disaster. 

The  year-end  spending  spree  is  so  well  es- 
tablished that  some  agencies  regard  it  as 
ritual.  The  Carter  administration  repeated- 
ly has  instructed  agencies  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice, to  no  avail.  But  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget— whose  role  presumably  is 
to  manage  as  well  as  to  budget— regards 
Harris'  bill  as  an  insult.  Members  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  is  considering  the  bill,  doubt  the 
OMB  will  move  on  Its  own  to  curb  the 
spending  sprees.  One  member  asked  an 
OMB  official.  "What  kind  of  hard  sanctions 
are  you  using  to  enforce  [your  directive 
against  year-end  spending]?  Kind  words  are 
Just  going  to  get  you  a  fat  lip." 

And.  it  might  be  added,  kind  words  also 
get  you  wild  spending  surges  that  defy  all 
rules  of  orderly  management.  It  is  likely 
that  some  compromise  version  of  the  Harris 
bill  will  survive  long  enough  to  reach  the 
floor,  in  which  case  the  house  might  rectify 
the  OlfB's  reluctance  to  clamp  down  on 
errant  agencies.  Meanwhile,  the  agencies 
have  been  put  on  notice  that  their  profli- 
gate spending  and  flagrant  disregard  of 
formal  orders  may  get  them  the  very  fat  Up 
they  so  richly  deserve.  And  the  taxpayer 
will  want  to  cheer  Harris  A  Company  for  a 
commendable  effort  to  bring  an  arrogant 
bureaucracy  to  heel.* 


MARRIAGE  TAX 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  KEPRKSDITATrVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate today  when  everyone  is 
filing  his  Income  tax  to  call  attention 
to  the  so-called  marriage  tax  that  in 
some  cases  results  in  a  married  couple 
paying  higher  taxes  than  they  would 
if  they  were  filing  as  two  single  indi- 
viduals. The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  issue  and 
we  found  out  that  there  is  no  easy  so-, 
lution.  While  law  professors  testifying 
at  the  hearing  were  In  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  that  we  should 
impose  the  tax  on  the  person  who 
earns  it  with  single  tax  rate  schedule, 
that  brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of 
community  property  States  that  by 
law  divide  income  made  during  the 
marriage  equally.  This  is  the  case  in 
Texas  and  I  am  sure  Texas  and  other 
States  would  not  willingly  change  this 
rule  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  attached  article  from  the  April 
14. 1980,  issue  of  "Tax  Notes"  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  and  points 
out  the  problems: 
Mariuagx  Pkhaltt  Tax— No  East  Solutioii 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
held  its  much-heralded  marriage  penalty 
tax  hearings  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
April  2  and  3.  Sen.  Mathlas  offered  poetic 
insights,  the  Boyters— whose  tax-motivated 
divorces  have  been  labeled  an  Illegal  "sham" 
by  the  IRS— testified  that  their  sin  may 
save  them  IISO.OOO,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment said  that  yes.  the  marriage  penal- 
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ty  tsji  is  a  problem,  but  declined  to  endorse 
any  of  the  currently  pending  legislative  so- 
lutions. 

The  marriage  penalty  is  a  popular  issue  In 
Congress  where  there  are  i»esently  eight 
House  bills  and  two  Senate  Mils  propodng 
various  forms  of  relief  for  individuals  who 
face  higher  tax  burdens  as  a  result  of  their 
married  status.  Generally  the  marriage  pen- 
alty arises  when  l>oth  spouses  work  and  the 
spouse  with  the  lower  income  makes  at  least 
30  percent  of  the  combined  income.  As  the 
differential  between  Incomes  decreases  an 
occurrence  that  is  more  frequent  with  the 
increase  in  professional  and  working  cou- 
ples—the marriage  penalty  becomes  more 
pronounced.  To  remedy  this  problem,  legis- 
lative proposals  have  called  for  mandatory 
separate  filing,  optional  separate  filing,  and 
ad  hoc  relief  designed  to  reduce  the  margin- 
al tax  rates  on  second  earners. 

BASIC  QUKSTIORS,  BASIC  COimJCTS 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Emil  M.  Sunley  initiated  his  testimony 
by  noting  that  the  marriage  penalty  tax 
"raises  some  of  the  most  Important  issues  in 
Income  tax  policy  and  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  resolve."  According  to  TreasiuT's 
estimates  for  the  tax  year  1979,  approxi- 
mately 16  million  taxpayers  will  be  hit  by 
the  marriage  penalty,  increasing  revenues 
by  $8.3  billion,  while  approximately  24  mil- 
lion individuals  will  receive  a  marriage 
bonus  of  $19  billion. 

Although  current  tax  policy  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  income  tax  should  be 
progressive,  that  married  couples  with  equal 
eonbined  incomes  should  pay  equal  tax. 
and  that  there  shouldn't  be  a  tax  penalty  on 
marriage  or  sUylng  single.  Sunley  stressed 
that  there  is  no  way  to  solve  the  marriage 
penalty  problem  without  violating  "oae  or 
more  of  these  goals."  Specifically,  he  stated 
that  adherence  to  the  goals  of  progressivlty 
and  taxation  of  combined  income  would 
make  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  marriage 
penalty  tax  "without  making  the  situatkn 
for  single  taxpayers  even  worse."  For  fur- 
ther information  on  the  difficulty  of  elimi- 
nating the  marriage  penalty,  see  Walter 
Stromquist.  "Federal  Income  Tax  Treat- 
ment of  Married  and  Single  Taxpayers." 
Tax  Notes.  June  11, 1979.  p.  731. 

PROPOSALS  HAVX  RAWS 

Sunley  acknowledged  that  the  only  feasi- 
ble method  for  alleviating  both  the  mar- 
riage and  the  single  petudty  must  invidve 
some  distinction  between  one-eamer  and 
two-eamer  couples.  However.  Treasury  re- 
fused to  endorse  any  of  the  current  legisla- 
tive prc4>08als.  Analyzing  the  various  plans. 
Sunley  pointed  out  that  the  mandatory  sep- 
arate filing  approach,  which  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $29.6  billion,  would  create  a 
"substantial  technical  problem  of  the  as- 
signment of  income  and  deductions  among 
spouses." 

"The  optional  separate  filing  proposal,  al- 
though less  expensive  at  an  estimated  $8.S 
billion,  would  also  result  in  problems  with 
the  assignment  of  income  and  deducUoos. 
Sunley  said.  In  addition,  one  version  of  the 
optional  separate  fOlng  proposal.  H.R.  3609. 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Millicent  Fenwkk,  R- 
N.J..  would  allocate  property  income  on  the 
basis  of  ownership,  a  provision  that  Sunley 
claimed  would  "provide  a  tax  minimintion 
incentive  for  the  high  earning  spouse  to 
transfer  property  to  the  low  earning 
spouse."  The  Fenwick  bill  also  includes  a 
provision  allocating  itemized  deductions  to 
the  spouse  who  actually  makes  the  pay- 
ment Sunley  stated  that  this  would  result 
in  ongoing  decisions  throughout  the  tax 
year— an  outcome  that  would  "carry  tax 
planning  too  far." 

The  third  legislative  option,  a  special  de- 
duction or  exclusion  for  Joint  returns  based 
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on  the  income  of  the  second  earner,  would 
give  rrtief  to  two-eamer  cooplea.  Sunley 
stated,  but  some  of  the  tax  benefits  would 
be  greater  than  the  actual  marriage  penal- 
ty. In  the  case  of  a  10  percent  deduction  of 
the  first  $20,000  of  the  lower  earner's 
income.  Suiiley  noted  that  almost  tO  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  loss  would  go  to  reduc- 
ing the  marriage  penalty  and  about  20  per- 
cent would  go  to  an  increase  in  the  marriage 
bonus.  A  more  targeted  version  of  this 
option,  which  would  be  available  to  two- 
eamer  couples  only  if  the  lower  earning 
spouse  makes  at  least  20  percent  of  the  cou- 
ple's total  fumlngs.  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $3.1  billion,  with  about  87  percent  of 
the  cost  going  to  alleviation  of  the  marriace 
penalty. 

ABMIinSTBATIOH  WnX  WAIT  Aim  SIB 

Although  the  Administration  refused  to 
endorse  any  of  the  bills  under  consideration. 
Sunley  stressed  that  the  marriage  penalty 
tax  should  be  given  a  "high  priority."  He 
added  that  the  Administration  would  prefer 
to  move  after  congressional  consensus  has 
developed  as  to  which  proposal  has  the 
most  acceptable  policy  implications.  Regard- 
less of  which  pnKxxal  ultimately  gets  the 
nod.  Sunley  stated  that  Trearary  could 
probably  sesolve  the  various  technical  prob- 
lems. 

TAX  BIVOBCa  COULD  BZ  BIO  SUBUiZSa 

Testifying  aa  what  would  have  been  their 
fourteenth  wedding  anniversary.  Angela  M. 
and  H.  David  Boyter  stated  that  they  have 
saved  "almost  $15,000  in  taxes"  as  a  result 
of  their  tax  divorces.  "We  cant  stress  too 
much."  the  Boyters  stated,  "that  we  know 
that  BBany  couples  are  living  together  be- 
cause of  the  marriage  penalty,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  if  you  allow  this  economic  disin- 
centive to  marriage  to  continue,  the  trend 
may  be  irreversible.^  The  Boyters  endorsed 
the  optional  separate  fQlng  proposal  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Fenwick  and  Sen.  Cbaiica 
McC.  MatHtwt,  Jr.,  R-Md..  in  the  Senate.  Ac- 
knowledging that  this  proposal  would  favor 
two-eamer  families  over  one  earner  families, 
they  stated  that  a  tax  preference  for  two- 
eamer  families  is  "more  reasonable"  be- 
cause "two-income  families  must  make  sacri- 
fices and  compromises  that  have  both  eco- 
nomic and  non-economic  consequences." 

The  Action  Group  on  the  Marriage  Penal- 
ty Tax  of  the  Interdepartmental  Task  Force 
on  Women,  represented  by  Dr.  Sydney  J. 
Key,  also  endorsed  the  opUonal  separate 
filing  proposaL  In  addition,  they  recom- 
mended that  adivtlon  of  the  Fenwlck-Math- 
ias  approach  should  be  f<^owed  by  a  "com- 
plete transition  to  individual  taxation"  in- 
volving ttoe  development  of  one  rate  sdied- 
ule  that  would  be  appUcatde  to  all  taxpay- 
ers. OaQ  and  Robert  Jamln  of  Tax  DIvoroe 
Consultants.  Inc.  also  endorsed  the  Task 
Faroe's  position,  despite  the  fact  that  a  aohi- 
tkm  to  the  marriage  penalty  tax  would  elim- 
inate the  demand  for  their  consulting  aerv- 

OKI  BAR  8CBDULB  DKAWS  StTPPORT 

Academics  testifying  at  the  hearing  voiced 
almost  unanimous  support  tor  a  return  to  a 
pre-1948  single  tax  rate  schedule.  Although 
there  was  arane  dif  f  oence  of  opinion  as  to 
how  community  property,  exemptions,  de- 
ductkMM,  and  credits  should  be  allocated  be- 
tween qwuaea,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  equitable  and  administrable  methods 
could  be  developed.  As  explained  by  Profes- 
sor Mary  Moers  Wenig  of  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  School  of  Law.  "The  doctrine  of 
LtuMS  V.  garl  (381  V&  111),  that  earned 
tnDonie  is  taxed  to  the  person  who  earns  it. 
should  be  reattlimed  for  aU  purpoaes  of  thf 
income   tax   law  and  for  aU  taxpayers 
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wherever  they  were— from  Iceland  to  Mo- 
rocco, from  Italy  to  Thailand.  He  didn't 
have  to.  Sometimes  it  was  dangerous. 
Almost  always  it  was  rigorous  or,  at  best, 
uncomfortable.  But  the  contribution  he 
made  to  the  morale  of  our  defenders  was  in- 
calculable. "That  I  can  tell  you  firsthand." 
said  one  veteran.  "He  made  us  laugh  and  he 
made  us  forget  for  a  few  hours  that  there 
was  a  war  on." 

Someone  has  said  that  Bob  Hope  is  a  little 
piece  of  history.  He  is  certainly  an  American 
institution.  He  has  performed  an  enormous 
service  for  his  country  and  be  richly  de- 
serves the  affection  of  his  feUow  citizens.* 


April  15,  1980 
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•  Bfr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  man  to  whom  we 
owe  a  geat  debt,  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed,  who  served  as  a  Maine  Repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.  House  from  1876 
to  1900  including  several  terms  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Thomas  Reed 
has  been  described  as  a  "remarkable 
personality,  of  whom  many  good  sto- 
ries were  told,  and  opinions  varied  as 
to  his  conduct  in  the  chair;  but  he  was 
essentially  a  man  of  rugged  honesty 
and  power,  whose  death  was  a  loss  to 
American  public  life." 

One  of  Thomas  Reed's  greatest  con- 
tributions to  this  country  and  to  this 
Congress  was  a  set  of  procedural  rules 
referred  to  as  Reed's  rules.  When  Mr. 
Reed  was  elected  to  Congress  he  soon 
realized  that  the  slaveholders  and 
their  sympathizers  who  dominated  the 
National  Government  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  had  crippled  the  operating 
structure  of  the  House  in  order  to  ob- 
struct criticism  of  slavery.  Reed  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  helped  design  a 
set  of  procedures  to  restore  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  working 
order  so  that  the  passage  of  meaning- 
ful legislation  was  again  possible. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  the 
Reed's  r\iles  reform  was  of  "far  great- 
er permanent  importance  than  any 
other  legislation  of  the  time."  Mr. 
Reed  who  might  have  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1896 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  own  integrity 
and  refusal  to  play  the  political  game 
said  of  Reed's  rules,  "I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  immediate  applause  or 
hatred,  but  with  the  verdict  of  histo- 
ry." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  con- 
tributions of  this  great  man  whose 
stand  on  civil  rights  and  women's  suf- 
frage, as  well  as  good  government, 
were  very  much  ahead  of  the  times 
and  often  against  a  strong  wave  of  dis- 
sent. The  Honorable  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed  deserves  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  small  amount  of  recognition.  I 
would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  quote 
about  Mr.  Reed  that  best  describes 
this  former  statesman  from  Maine:  "If 
people  want  a  measure  of  political  in- 
tegrity, they  can  do  no  better  than 
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•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  We  need 
to  be  pursuing  a  wide  range  of  energy 
options,  particularly  those  which  can 
reduce  petroleum  consumption  in  the 
transportation  sector.  As  the  only  Illi- 
nois member  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  I  have  long  been 
an  advocate  of  alcohol  fuels  as  one 
means  of  supplementing  or  replacing 
petroleum  as  a  vehicular  fuel.  Steps 
must  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  particularly  gasohol. 

The  term  gasohol  was  first  popular- 
ized by  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  its  al- 
cohol research  and  was  used  to  denote 
a  blend  of  10  percent  ethanol  and  90 
percent  gasoline.  The  term  today  is 
used  as  a  generic  term  for  alcohol 
fuels. 

BISTORT 

Alcohol  has  been  a  very  important 
fuel  to  the  United  States.  In  the  mld- 
ISOO's  alcohol  was  used  as  a  substitute 
for  whale  oil  in  lamps.  Less  than  50 
years  later,  Henry  Ford  designed  his 
Model  T  to  run  on  either  gasoline  or 
alcohol.  Alcohol  fuels  were  used  to 
power  many  American  cars  during  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  The  stock  market 
crash  of  1929,  which  significantly  re- 
duced prices  for  farm  products,  kept 
interest  in  alcohol  fuels  alive,  since  al- 
cohol production  provided  an  alterna- 
tive industrial  market  for  farm  crops. 

The  onset  of  Word  War  n  prompted 
a  more  extensive  use  of  alcohol  fuels. 
Adolf  Hitler  converted  Germany's  air- 
craft, tanks,  and  other  war  machinery 
to  alcoAol  fuels  after  his  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean refineries  were  destroyed.  The 
U.S.  demand  for  alcohol  fuels  in- 
creased when  it  was  discovered  that 
synthetic  rubber,  needed  for  the  war 
effort,  could  be  made  from  alcohol.  By 
1944,  the  United  States  was  producing 
almost  600  million  gallons  of  alcohol- 
half  of  it  for  the  synthetic  rubber  in- 
dustry—100  million  gallons  more  than 
Energy  Secretary  Duncan's  target  for 
December  31.  1980.  Just  a  few  years 
after  the  war,  alcohol  use  dropped  dra- 
matically. The  reason  was  economic— 
neither  alcohol  nor  any  of  the  other 
alternative  fuels  could  compete  with 
the  flood  of  cheap,  plentiful  crude  oil 
that  entered  the  world  market  at  this 
time.  Interest  in  alcohol  fuels  was 
reborn  with  the  occurrence  of  the  oil 
embargo  of  1973. 

KTHAMOL  AND  UTRAMOL 

The  two  types  of  alcohol  that  are 
available  for  automotive  use  are  eth- 
anol and  methanol. 

Ethanol  is  often  referred  to  as  grain 
alcohol.  All  gasohol  sold  today  at  the 
thousands    of    stations    across    the 
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Nation  is  10  percent  ethanol  and  90 
percent  gasoline.  The  largest  producer 
of  grain  alcohol  for  fuel  use  Is  the 
Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.,  located  In 
Decatur,  111.  This  plant  produces 
70,000  t^ons  of  alcohol  for  fuel  use 
each  day.  Roughly  60  million  gallons 
are  produced  nationwide  each  year. 
Opponents  of  ethanol  for  fuel  use 
claim  that  two  insurmountable  prob- 
lems exist.  The  first  is  the -high  cost  of 
the  fuel  produced  in  this  way,  and  the 
second  is  the  immense  quantities  of 
grain  that  must  be  consumed  to  sup- 
plant even  a  small  portion  of  the  pe- 
troleum that  we  consume.  The  current 
cost  ratio  at  the  retail  level  between 
grain  alcohol  and  gasoline  is  $1  to 
roughly  60  cents  per  gallon.  However, 
price  Increases  of  petroleum  products 
would  close  this  gap;  grain  prices  have 
been  relatively  stable  over  the  past 
decade.  With  respect  to  the  second 
problem,  a  variety  of  useful  byprod- 
ucts such  as  com  oil  and  mash  for  live- 
stock feed— either  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
form— Is  produced  when  a  bushel  of 
grain  is  used  to  make  alcohol.  It  is  not 
as  if  one  is  producing  a  fuel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  food;  rather,  the  only  ele- 
ment that  is  lost  in  the  process  is 
starch.  All  proteins  of  the  original 
grain  are  retained.  In  fact,  because  of 
the  action  of  the  yeast  used  to  make 
alcohol,  the  amount  of  protein  in  the 
byproducts  is  actuailly  increased.  In 
order  to  replace  10  percent  of  the  pe- 
troleum we  consume,  40  percent  of  the 
grain  that  we  produce  would  be  re- 
quired. Livestock,  which  consume  half 
of  the  grain  that  we  produce,  can  con- 
sume the  byproducts  that  are  pro- 
duced when  a  bushel  of  grain  is  con- 
verted to  alcohol.  Clearly,  we  could 
use  the  half  of  the  grain  that  we  pro- 
duce each  year  and  convert  it  to  alco- 
hol without  serious  side  effects.  Stud- 
ies are  being  undertaken  to  see  if  the 
byproducts  are  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

A  second  source  of  alcohol  for  fuel 
use  is  methanol.  Coal  Is  the  resource 
closest  to  practical  development  of  all 
the  potential  nonpetroleum  supplies 
of  methanol.  Coal  is  in  plentiful 
supply,  and  could  easily  support  the 
methanol  industry.  DOE  has  estimat- 
ed that  38  million  tons  of  coal  would 
be  required  to  supplant  10  percent  of 
our  current  petroleum  needs.  This 
amount  of  coal  would  represent  only  6 
percent  of  our  present  coal  output.  It 
is  widely  accepted  that  we  have  the 
necessary  coal  reserves  for  the  in- 
crease in  coal  production  that  would 
be  required.  Coal  has  the  advantage 
that  it  is  not  only  plentiful,  but  also 
that  it  can  be  converted  to  methanol 
at  a  cost  of  between  30  cents  to  60 
cents  per  gallon.  As  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  gasoline  at  the  retail  level 
costs  about  60  cents  per  gallon.  An- 
other source  on  methanol  is  municipal 
solid  wastes  (MSW).  DOE  estimates 
that  a  plant  processing  600  tons  of 
MSW  per  day  would  produce  3,342  gal- 
lons of  methanol.  In  other  words,  55.7 
gallons  of  methanol  are  produced  for 
every  ton  of  MSW  consumed.  In  order 
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to  obtain  11  billion  gallons— or  what 
would  be  required  to  replace  10  per- 
cent of  the  petroleum  we  constune— 
180  million  tons  of  MSW  would  be  re- 
quired. DOE  projects  that  our  Nation 
will  be  producing  on  the  order  of  200 
million  tons  of  MSW  per  year  by  1985. 

HZT  ENEKGT  BALARCB 

A  topic  of  current  debate  is  the  ques- 
tion of  net  energy  balance.  Opponents 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  for  fuel  use  claim 
that  more  energy  is  needed  to  produce 
a  given  amount  of  alcohol  than  the 
energy  Contained  in  the  amount  of  al- 
cohol produced.  If  such  an  argument 
were  used  in  regard  to  all  types  of 
energy,  we  would  not  have  electricity, 
since  3  Btu's  of  coal  or  oil  are  required' 
to  produce  1  Btu  of  electricity.  Plenti- 
ful, renewable  resources  must  be  con- 
verted to  much-needed  liquid  fuel. 
Present  methods  of  grain  to  alcohol 
conversion,  such  as  the  dehydration 
process,  have  been  certified  by  DOE  to 
produce  a  positive  net  energy  balance; 
current  processes  have  proven  to  be 
five  times  more  energy-efficient  than 
older  beverage  distillery  technologies. 

rUHUUIG  SODHCa 

There  are  a  variety  of  funding 
sources  for  alcohol  fuels.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Office  of  Small  Scale 
Technology  makes  grants  to  individ- 
uals or  community  groups  to  demon- 
strate small  scale  technology.  Loan 
guarantees  are  being  administered  by 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Assistance  in  financing  com- 
mercial and  onf arm  fuel  alcohol  plants 
can  be  obtained  under  existing  loan 
authorities  of  USDA's  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Information  regarding 
these  programs  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Mr.  James  EL  Thorton, 
room  5014,  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.  20250,  telephone 
(202)  447-5614.  Single  copies  of  "Fuel 
from  Farms,"  which  discvisses  the 
technologies  involved  in  an  on-the- 
farm  plant,  can  be  obtained  at  no 
charge  by  writing  the  National  Center 
for  Appropriate  Technology.  Post 
Office  Box  3838,  Butte,  Mont.  50701. 
The  DOE  has  established  two  toll-free 
hotlines  (800/533-5333  and  800/535- 
2840)  for  those  who  wish  to  have  spe- 
cific answers  to  their  alcohol  fuels 
questions. 

BENETITS 

There  are  several  obvious  benefits  to 
the  increased  use  of  alcohol  fuels  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  the  use  of  such  fuels  would 
result  in  a  decreasing  of  pollutants  in 
the  atmosphere;  the  level  of  hydrocar- 
bons would  be  down  65  percei\t, 
carbon  monoxide  79  percent,  and  ni- 
trous oxides  30  percent.  Increases  in 
mileage  and  engine  performance  have 
been  linked  to  the  use  of  alcohol  fuels 
as  well.  It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  if  we 
were  to  reduce  our  foreign  oil  Imports 
by  10  percent  or  more,  the  result 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  balance  of 
trade  deficit:  Inflation  would  be  re- 
duced. I  believe  that  the  gasohol  ex- 
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emption  provisions  in  the  windfall 
profits  tax,  which  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law, 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Mr. 
Speaker,  gasohol  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  total  energy  mix,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  use  of  gasohol.* 
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•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  bene- 
fit program  for  the  Valley  of  the  Sun 
School,  which  featured  singer-actor 
Jimmy  Dean  and  baseball  star-TV  ce- 
lebrity Joe  Garagiola. 

The  benefit  was  arranged  and 
hosted  by  Arizona  businessmen  and 
women,  chiefly  spearheaded  by  Clyde 
Smith,  owner  of  Smltty's  department 
stores,  who  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  school  for  many 
years. 

Valley  of  the  Sun  School,  located  in 
Phoenix,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  truly 
outstanding  private  schools  for  the 
handicapped.  It  serves  people  of  all 
ages,  ranging  from  the  totally  disabled 
to  those  who  with  proper  care  and 
training  can  overcome  their  handi- 
caps. 

The  school  serves  175  students,  in- 
cluding 140  permanent  resident  stu- 
dents. It  has  a  staff  of  225  profession- 
als—doctors, nurses,  therapists,  and 
teachers.  Most  of  the  teachers  have 
master's  degrees  and  all  are  certified 
in  special  education.  Many  of  the 
school's  teachers  haVe  dual  certifica- 
tion, in  special  education  and  other 
fields  such  as  psychology,  vocational 
education,  and  home  economics. 

Valley  of  the  Sun  School  is  inspired 
by  a  humanitarian  bent  and  is  a  great 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
private  sector.  In  fact,  the  school  Is  a 
United  Way  agency  and  is  continuous- 
ly under  ctmtract  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aff  aits  and  the  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Economic  Security  for 
care  and  training  of  publicly  assisted 
students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  real  tributes 
to  Valley  of  the  Sun  School's  success 
in  treating  and  training  all  levels  of 
handicapped  people  is  its  track  record 
In  establishing  students  as  productive, 
contributing  members  of  society.  With 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  private 
industry,  training  and  Jobs  are  pro- 
vided to  many  handio^ped  people 
who  would  otherwise  not  have  this 
opportunity. 

Again,  this  is  a  truly  great  example 
of  the  humanitarian  spirit  at  woik  in 
the  private  sector  in  Arizona. 

Those  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  school  since  the  late  1940's.  and 
successful  fundraising  which  makes 
possible  its  continued  existence,  have 
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di  San  Luca.  There  he  studied  painting  with 
Camucdni  and  sculpture  with  Canova  and 
Thorwaldsen.  His  most  remarlcable  accom- 
plishments in  Italy  were  his  collaboration 
with  Cogbetti  and  others  in  restoring  the 
frescoes  of  one  of  R^hael's  students  in  the 
Vatican  Loggia,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
Villa  and  Palaazo  Torlonia  in  Piazza  Venezia 
(donoUshed  in  1892  to  build  the  monument 
to  Vlttorio  Emmahuele  II).  Checchetelli 
wrote  that  from  observing  these  frescoes 
one  understood  how  much  the  artist  was 
"innanzi  nell'arte  della  pittura."  Brumidi 
continued  pamtlng  unta  he  was  thirty,  and 
the  churches  and  palaces  of  Rome  served  as 
a  training  ground  for  his  later  masterpieces 
in  the  VS.  CapitoL 

When  the  Republican  forces  marched  on 
Rome  In  1849,  Brumidi.  a  sympathizer  with 
the  Ritoryimento,  the  movement  to  unify 
Italy,  held  the  rank  of  captain  In  the  civic 
guard.  A  popular  account  tells  how  he  was 
responsible  for  removing  art  treasures  and 
other  valuables  from  state-owned  churches 
and  convents  to  protect  them  from  enemy 
fire.  Once,  Brumidi  and  the  guards  In  his 
squadron  carted  furniture  and  pottery  from 
the  SanU  Maria  Nova  Monastery  to  his 
home.  At  midnight  the  artist-captain's 
house  was  surrounded,  he  was  dragged  from 
bed,  arrested.  Jailed,  and  subsequently 
ctiarged  with  grand  larceny,  kidnapping, 
and  other  offenses.  Whm  the  French 
quashed  the  ret>ellion  and  restored  Pope 
Pius  DC  to  the  Vatican,  Brumidi  sought  a 
pardon  from  his  Holiness,  but  the  pontiff 
could  secure  his  release  from  prison  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  leave  Italy.  And  so. 
the  tools  of  bis  metti^re  abandoned.  Bru- 
midi swore  not  to  lift  another  paint  brush 
untn  he  found  liberty.  He  arrived  In  New 
York  on  September  18.  1852,  and  never  re- 
turned to  his  fatherland. 

Brumidi  painted  religious  pictures  in  St 
Stephen's  Church  in  New  York.  Ptilladel- 
phia's  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Cathedral,  and 
purportedly  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
City  before  settling  In  Washington. 

The  enthusiast  for  liberty  was  enam- 
ored with  America.  He  was  known  to  have 
cried  diuing  parades  when  the  flag  bearer 
marched  by  pomping  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
America  was  a  land  which  granted  him  the 
freedom  that  was  so  wanting  in  his  native 
Italy.  But  simple  appreciation  was  not 
enough,  it  seems  his  fulfillment  could  only 
be  realized  if  be  applied  his  talents  to  the 
beautiflcation  of  the  United  SUtea.  So.  in 
1855.  still  two  years  shy  of  citizenship,  Bru- 
midi was  appointed  Painter  in  General  by 
Captain  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  the  Engi- 
neer for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol.  He 
would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  next 
twenty-six  years.  In  service  to  his  adopted 
country. 

Brumidl's  initial  labor  of  love  was  the 
decoration  of  the  Agricultiual  Committee 
Room,  which  he  dubbed  "the  first  specimen 
of  real  fresco  introduced  In  America." 

"Fresco"  is  a  term  consistently  misused  in 
referring  to  any  type  of  paint  applied  to  a 
dry  walL  However,  in  true  or  buon  fresco 
the  pigment  must  consist  of  mineral  colors 
(earths)  ground  in  water  and  applied  to  the 
surface  of  plaster  wtiHe  sufficiently  wet  to 
asborb  It.  Since  the  plaster  sets  In  about  six 
hours  the  artist  must  slap  on  only  as  much 
as  he  can  paint  in  that  time.  He  knows  that 
the  colors  appear  lighter  when  dry.  and  re- 
touching should  be  avoided.  In  addition, 
little  more  than  a  dozen  colors  may  be 
used— all  others  are  eaten  up  by  the  lime  In 
the  plaster. 

Despite  its  paiiistaking  execution  true 
fresco  iwlntlng  possesses  many  desirable 
qualities  Chemical  changes  In  the  plaster 
give  the  mural  a  tranmarency  and  richnesa 
that  U  difficult  to  achieve  with  other  medi- 
ums. And  time,  which  normally  wreaks  a 
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slow  death  on  other  artwork  only  enhances 
the  color  of  fresco.  Hence  the  fresco  is  com- 
paratively indestructible  and  will  last  cen- 
turies, in  fact  as  long  as  the  wall  or  ceiling 
remains  intact. 

Brumidl's  method  of  fresco  painting  was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael,  and  somewhat  like  the  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
in  a  statement  filed  with  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  that  "the  solid  construction  of 
this  national  building  required  a  superior 
style  of  decoration  in  real  fresco,  like  the 
palaces  of  Augustus  and  Nero,  the  Baths  of 
Titus  and  Llvia  at  Rome,  and  the  admired 
relics  of  the  paintings  at  Herculanum  and 
PompeiL" 

Bnunidl  embellished  the  rooms  and  halls 
of  the  Capitol  through  six  presidents: 
Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Andrew  Johnson.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  It  is  said  that 
Lincoln  insisted  the  artist  continue  painting 
during  the  Civil  War,  for  then  Americans 
would  realize  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
was  determined  to  preserve  the  Union. 

After  having  demonstrated  his  unique  tal- 
ents in  other  comers  of  the  Capitol  includ- 
ing the  President's  Room,  "the  most  exqui- 
sitely decorated  room  In  America,"  the  new 
patriot  began  the  herculean  task  of  coloring 
over  four  and  one  half  thousand  square  feet 
of  the  Rotunda  dome  canopy  in  true  fresco. 
Upon  its  completion  eleven  months  later 
the  "Apotheosis  of  Washington."  as  Bru- 
midi styled  it.  was  unveiled  in  a  blaze  of  gas- 
lamps.  It  was  perhaps  the  high  point  of  his 
life,  as  he  observed  the  spectators  stupefied 
by  the  vastness  of  the  concave  mural  with 
George  Washington  "apotheosized"  or  glori- 
fied and  flanked  by  the  goddesses  of  Liberty 
and  Victory.  Thirteen  female  figures  repre- 
senting each  of  the  original  states  swept 
around  the  inner  circle,  and  six  allegori<^ 
clusters  personifying  Agriculture,  Mechan- 
ics, Conimerce.  Marine.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Freedom  lined  the  outer  edge  of  the 
huge  overturned  saucer.  S.  D.  Wyeth  wrote 
that  the  dome  fresco  "arrests  the  gaze  as 
though  the  sky  had  opened  and  it  were  per- 
mitted to  look  into  the  beyond."  It  remains 
one  of  the  largest  buon  fresco  paintings  in 
the  world. 

Brumidi  was  strong  and  robust,  and  bis 
sweeping  cape  gave  him  a  military  appear- 
ance. In  later  years  his  hair  and  beard 
turned  milk-white.  He  shuimed  the  general 
public  but  was  most  cordial  to  friends  who 
came  to  see  him  paint.  Money  never  domi- 
nated his  thoughts.  He  was  Industrious  and 
conscientious,  and  devoted  to  his  profession. 
On  his  death  the  Philadelphia  Times  re- 
ported that  no  one  could  remember  when 
the  artist  was  not  painting  in  the  CapitoL 
Brumidi  could  disctiss  at  great  length  his- 
torical art  and  the  Italian  poets.  He  was  tri- 
lingual In  Italian.  Latin,  and  English,  and 
knew  a  smattering  of  Greek  gleaned  from 
his  father.  In  preparation  he  would  pore 
over  books  on  American  history.  It  is  also 
known  tliat  be  read  Dante,  Gibbon,  and 
Bancroft.  He  was  not  always  a  practicing 
Catholic  but  drew  closer  to  the  church  the 
last  year  of  bis  life  through  his  friend  and 
f  eUow  Italian  Father  Benedict  SestinL 

Very  little  Is  known  about  Bnunidi's 
family  In  Italy  except  that  he  bad  a  daugh- 
ter Maria  Elena  and  a  son  Giuseppe,  and 
that  bis  wife  probably  died  t>efore  he  went 
Into  exile  In  America. 

One  evmlng  in  1858  Brumidi  was  Invited 
to  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  Washington  art 
patron.  Clad  In  black  suit  and  tie  and  sport- 
ing a  straggly  beard,  the  unmarried  master 
was  greeted  at  the  door  by  the  lovely,  svelte, 
and  intelligent  Lola  Oermon.  He  soon  pro- 
posed to  her,  and  a  short  time  later  they 
were  married.  He  was  fifty-five,  and  she 
eighteen.  A  son  Laurence  Stauro  was  bom 


In  1861.  Brumidi  adored  his  wife,  and  im- 
mortidiBed  her  In  his  pahitlnga,  Her  likeness 
■ppean  In  aereral  Capitol  Crescoea.  Includ- 
ing two  of  the  Madonnas  and  as  Freedom  in 
the  "Apotheoala  of  Washington." 

Lola  poaed  long  liours  for  her  husband, 
often  >>ft^t<-nng  uneasy  and  restless.  Then, 
perhaps  reallstng  her  taicompattbillty  with  a 
painter  very  much  her  senior,  she  dhroroed 
him  and  returned  to  her  parents.  Brumidi 
was  heartbroken,  but  never  gave  up  hope 
that  she  would  return  to  him. 

The  artist  painted  treeeoes  in  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Aloysltis  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
In  Washington.  The  likeness  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  wife  of  the  Illinois  sena- 
tor, Vr.  Sestlnl.  and  Brumidi  himself  can  be 
identified  In  the  St  Aloyilua  muraL 

In  1878  Brumidi  began  to  paint  the  his- 
torical frieae  around  the  Rotunda  bi  bnita- 
tlon  of  sculpture  called  alto-relievo.  He  con- 
sidered this  commission  the  capstone  of  his 
achievements.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
approved  the  woiUng  sketches  in  1850,  but 
due  to  oongreasional  dilly-dally  and  to  post- 
Civil  War  economic  malaise,  funds  were  not 
appropriated  untQ  eighteen  years  later, 
when  the  Italian  was  seventy-two  years  old. 
The  design  called  for  fifteen  episodes  to  be 
l>^intMi  on  a  band  nine  feet  in  height  and 
three  hundred  feet  around.  Brumidi  fin- 
ished fix  of  the  frescoes:  landing  of  Colum- 
bus. 149%  Entry  of  Cortex  Into  Mexico,  1531; 
PIzarro's  Conquest  of  Peru.  15S3;  Midnight 
Burial  of  DeSoto,  1541;  Pocahontas  Saving 
John  SmiUi.  1606;  Ijinding  of  the  PUgrtma, 
1620.  His  accident  whfle  painting  Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians,  1682,  prevented 
him  from  returning  to  the  CapitoL  StQl. 
hoping  to  one  day  consummate  this  scroll  of 
American  history,  the  artist  laureate  trans- 
lated the  cartoons  to  their  full  size  in  his 
studio.  On  his  death  FHippo  Coetagginl.  an- 
other Italian  used  these  designs  to  paint  the 
remaining  episodes  of  the  fresco  time-line. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  fresco  painting  in  the  United  States 
was  stOl  In  its  Infancy— yet  the  critics  were 
very  severe,  often  beyond  reason.  Almost 
from  the  onset  of  Ida  American  career  they 
labeled  the  murals  "scandalous  and  abomi- 
nable," "gaudy,  tanharmonious  colors," 
"tauitoy  and  exuberant"  "excrable,"  and 
"gaudy  colored  plaster."  One  critic  went  as 
far  as  to  suggest  "a  plain  coat  or  two  of 
whitewash"  to  be  superior  to  the  neo-classi- 
cal frescoes.  And  a  newspaper  accoimt  pur- 
ported that  a  protest  leap  from  the  Ro- 
tunda balcony  would  be  "Justifiable  sui- 
cide." 

A  congressional  committee  reported  that' 
"far  greater  sobriety  should  be  given  to 
these  Halls  ...  so  as  to  render  them  less 
distracting  to  the  eyes  .  .  .  (Their  thought- 
distracting)  quality  renders  such  a  combina- 
tion of  colors  unsuited  to  halls  of  delibera- 
tion where  calm  thought  and  unlmpas- 
sioned  reason  are  supposed  to  reside." 

Many  others  believed  neo-classlclsm  to  be 
outmoded  and  unoontemporary,  yet  it  was 
precisely  the  style  Meigs  desired  in  the  Cap- 
itol .corridors— and  for  a  good  reason.  The 
architecture  of  the  very  building  that  would 
be  adorned  with  the  frescoes  was  In  the  clas- 
sical tradition.  Indeed,  in  1803  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, a  brilliant  amateur  architect  said  he 
wished  the  Capitol  to  be  "embellished  with 
Athenian  taste." 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  the  selec- 
tion of  a  refugee-immigrant  to  beautify  the 
United  States  Capitol  was  at  best  taisenslUve 
to  the  national  sentiment  But  at  the  time 
Brumidi  was  considered  the  sole  person  In 
America  who  knew  how  to  execute  buon 
frescoea. 

The  Art  Commission,  a  committee  of  five 
congressmen  appotaited  on  the  suggestion  of 
a  knot  of  artists  and  near-artists,  produced 
aome  rather  mordant  criticism.  Their  at- 
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tempt  to  evaluate  Brumidl's  "confusion  of 
acroll  work  and  mythological  figures"  eu- 
maxed  in  a  subtle  but  effective  ethnic  alur 
"Should  he  (the  Ameriean)  seek  an  exidana- 
tion  from  those  who  are  mannfarturlng  the 
eumbroua  levttlea  whidi  everywhere  appear 
through  the  building,  be  win  be  eminently 
f mtunate  should  he  find  among  them  one 
who  speaks  the  English  language  .  .  .  The 
Committee  has  l>een  made  paln^^lly  oon- 
sctous  that  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  by 
foreign  workmen  under  the  Immediate  au- 
perviskm  of  a  fmelgner." 

If  bis  critica  were  most  unkind  his  admlr^ 
ers  were  equally  as  complimentary.  The  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  called  the  frescoed 
canopy  "probably  the  grandest  and  most  tan- 
posing  design  that  has  ever  twen  executed 
In  the  world."  Gugllelmo  Oajanl  defended 
his  friend  In  a  superb  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  llmea  of  May  31.  1958.  He 
wrote  "Fresco  painting  *  *  *  does  not  re- 
quire a  greater  capacity  than  the  onUnaiy 
paiwHng  •  •  •  but  the  artlst  must  have  a  pe- 
culiar divositlon.  and  this  the  Italian  pos- 
sesses to  a  greater  degree  than  others  *  *  *. 
Signer  Brumidi  has  left  several  specimens 
of  his  skill  In  Rome  (which)  an  admired  by 
visitoiB.  Should  an  American  admlro  the 
works  of  Signer  Brumidi  at  home  and  de- 
spite them  when  he  finds  than  at  Washing- 
tonr 

Representative  Curtis  from  Pennsylvania 
asked  "what  Is  more  splendid  than  the 
fresco  In  some  of  the  balls  and  passages 
around  the  Senate  Chamber  and  e^edally 
the  emblem  of  Religion  in  the  President's 
Roomr' 

Senator  Voorhees  of  Indiana  def«ided  the 
embeOlsbment  of  the  West  Corridor  "The 
poetry  of  the  artist  If  I  may  so  expnm  It 
had  also  Its  field  of  display  •  •  *.  The  birds 
and  the  specimens  of  American  animals 
with  which  (Brumidi)  has  adorned  a  portion 
of  the  Capitol  must  be  a  source  of  uneaslng 
enjoyment" 

During  Brumidl's  twenty-six  years  In  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  Capitol  he  earned 
over  $80,000,  or  about  $3,000  a  year— a  fair 
tarn  for  the  times.  Yet  little  was  left  after 
paying  both  his  assistants  and  the  bills  for 
pi^ts  and  scaffolding.  It  Is  also  believed 
that  he  gave  a  considerable  part  of  bis 
salary  to  his  newly  arrived  Italian  friends. 
Even  before  bis  near-fatal  slip  the  thought 
of  not  Iwing  able  to  work  tonnented  the 
poor  and  ailing  BrumldL  In  a  letter  to  the 
Architect  he  wrote:  ••  •  •  My  sickneas  pro- 
ceeds more  by  the  mental  than  physical 
weakness,  because  my  mind  Is  much  worried 
by  the  terrible  future  prospect  of  starvatlim 
as  soon  as  my  bad  health  prevents  me  to  do 
the  dally  work  *  •  *.  Now,  sickly  and  old, 
with  twenty-six  years  servloe  as  an  artist  In 
the  CapitoL  I  ask  the  cmnf  ort  to  be  r^laced 
in  the  roll  as  a  reward  tm  my  work  *  *  *." 
In  the  end  Congress  appropriated  $200  to 
defray  his  funeral  expenses. 

Five  days  after  Brumidi  died  eulogies 
filled  the  hallowed  halls  of  the  CapitoL  Sen- 
ator Morrill  spoke  In  this  manner  "So  long 
has  he  devoted  his  heart  and  strength  to 
this  Capitol  that  bis  love  and  reverence  for 
it  was  not  surpassed  by  even  that  of  Mlchad 
Angelo  for  St  Peter'a"  Senator  Voorhees 
added  "At  no  distant  day  some  memorial 
will  be  erected  in  some  appropriate  place  In 
the  Capitol  to  his  memory  •  •  *.  He  wOl  be 
crowned  by  the  gratitude  of  his  own  and  of 
succeeding  generations.  In  the  older  coun- 
tries of  Europe  *  *  *  Brumidi  would  have 
had  a  public  funeral  *  *  *.  In  England  he 
would  have  had  a  place  and  a  tablet  In 
Westminster  Abbey." 

But  a  busy  Congress  soon  lost  memory  of 
the  one  who  had  unfolded  so  much  beauty 
before  them  It  was  not  untQ  the  late  1930's 
that  the  wife  of  an  Ariaona  congressman.  In- 
spired by  the  artist's  handiwork  and  sur- 
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prised  that  the  CagtUA  aiehtves  -""*»*-'* 
vtrtoaUy  nothing  about  htm,  osbaiked  on  a 
campaign  to  bring  long-overdue  reeognttlon 
to  BramldL  After  ysans  ot  unearthing  facts 
and  — aii»g  daaecndanti.  Myrtle  Cheney 
Murdoek  In  IMO  pubUahed  the  first  Uogra- 
Irtiy  on  the  treaoo  artist  entitled  "Constan- 
tino Brumidi.  Mkdidaiwelo  of  the  United 
States  CapttoL"  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior irtaeea  a  marker  on  hla  grave,  funds 
were  appropriated  for  Its  penwtoal  upkeep, 
and  artist  Anyn  Cox  tbilshed  the  historteal 
frlew  around  the  Rotunda.  In  1968  the 
noted  sculptress  JlmOu  Mason,  herself  of 
Italian  descent  carved  a  buat  of  Brumidi  in 
Carrara  marUe.  It  now  pnaides  In  quiet  dig- 
nity tai  the  eorridor  of  the  VM.  Capitol 
named  after  him.  For  the  thotisands  who 
stitdl  through  the  rooma  and  halls  graced 
with  his  aitlstie  legacy,  their  tour  Is  not 
complete  until  they.have  lifted  their  eyes  to 
the  sculptured  stone  lepiff  nting  a  humble 
tanmignnt  who  onee  said:  "I  am  no  longer 
interested  In  fame  and  fortune.  My  one  am- 
bition and  my  daQy  mayer  Is  that  I  may  Uve 
long  enough  to  beauti^  the  Capitol  of  the 
one  country  In  the  world  In  whld>  there  la 
liberty."* 


THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OPmWTOBS 
Ol  THK  HOUSg  OF  BKPRSSKRTATIVgS 

Tuetdav,  AprU  IS.  19B§ 

•  Mr.  GHiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla 
year  we  are  oonunemoratlng  the  37th 
anniveraary  of  the  Warsaw  ilietto  up- 
rlslns.  the  35th  annWersary  of  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  sac- 
rifices of  more  than  6  millkm  individ- 
uals consumed  in  the  holocaust  whose 
memories  and  pain  are  with  us  today. 

Indeed,  every  year  it  is  important 
and  necessary  for  us  to  caU  upon  the 
memories  which,  for  mllllCMis  of  Jews 
in  this  world  are  a  nightmare;  indeed, 
every  year  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
relive  the  horrors  which  are  Dachau. 
TrebUnka,  Warsaw.  Auschwitz, 
Bergen-Belsen— so  that  it  wiU  not 
happen  again. 

The  bravery  and  courage  which  the 
residents  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  exhib- 
ited deq>ite  the  overwhelming  odds 
against  them  is  inspiring.  It  would  be 
tragic  to  tntnimteo  the  sacrifice  and 
vlctimizati(ni  which  millions  mdured 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  Some  critics 
contend  that  pearly  remembrances  of 
the  holocaust  are  morbid,  and  self- 
serving,  perpetuating  the  pain  and 
sthdness  which  are  associated  with  the 
holocaust. 

And  yet.  the  holocaust  must  be  re- 
membered, if  only  to  prevent  Its  hap- 
pening again  and  again.  We  are  wit- 
nessing the  devastation  of  nations  In- 
volved in  the  holocaust  of  a  different 
kind:  Cambodia,  Afghanistan,  the 
Vietnamese  boat  pec^le,  the  "disap- 
peared" in  Argentina.  The  lessons  of 
the  holocaust  have  been  lost  to  those 
nations. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the 
Hol<xaMist,  which  was  established  to 
study  the  holocaust  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  a  course  of  action 
which  would  hopefully  prevent  a  holo- 
caust f  rtnn  reoociurring  has  recommend- 
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ALL/RD  LOWENSTEIN 


MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


OP  ARIZOHA 
m  THB  H<>USE  OP  REPRESENTATTVaB 

TTiur  day,  March  20,  1980 


Bfr.  Speaker,  not  many 

left  as  deep  an  impres- 

country  as  Al  Lowenstein. 

Al  would  have  especially 

Charles  Kuralt  on  the 
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"On  the  Road"  series. 
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follows  is  partly  fact  and 
I  won't  bother  to  tell  you 
—you  can  Judge  that  for 
thinking  about  that  demon- 
Washington  yesterday  against 
registration.  I  come  from  a 
never  would  have  demon- 
did.    We   were   called    the 
One  who  wasn't  silent, 
days,  was  a  rumpled,  beqtecta- 
named  Al  Lowenstein. 
when  I  first  knew  him.  was 
campus  of  the  University  of 
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North  Carolina.  I  don't  know  where  he  got 
his  sense  of  Justice,  but  he  had  a  bad  case  of 
it.  He  Just  couldn't  leave  things  alone.  He 
never  stopped  being  a  gadfly  to  students  on 
campuses  across  the  country— until  he  was 
shot  and  killed  a  few  days  ago  In  his  law 
office.  He  waa— to  use  an  old-fashioned  ex- 
pression—a patriot;  that  is,  he  cared  for  tils 
country  above  everything  else.  I  wish  you 
could  have  known  him. 

Al  believed  what  Jefferson,  the  agricultur- 
ist, would  have  believed  If  he  had  lived  to 
see  this  complex,  technological  society  of 
ours.  He  believed  that  even  in  a  complex, 
technological  society  one  man  or  one 
woman  can  make  all  the  difference.  Al 
Lowenstein  never  settled  into  the  comfort- 
able life  of  a  New  York  lawyer.  He  was 
always  too  busy  organizing  for  civil  rights  in 
Mississippi,  discovering  decent  political  can- 
didates and  putting  together  campaigns  fqr 
them.  And  talking— talking  on  the  cam- 
puses, persuading  the  silent  generation  and 
the  student  generations  that  followed  to 
Jiunp  right  into  the  midst  of  the  raucous 
give-and-take  of  the  democratic  process.  Al 
Lowenstein  had  no  use  for  silence.  He  knew 
that  is  how  societies  decay— sUently. 

If  you  seek  his  epitaph,  as  they  say,  look 
around.  A  number  of  political  campaigns 
this  year— the  Reagan  and  Kennedy  cam- 
paigns especially— have  relied  heavily  on 
students.  The  Anderson  campaign  really 
could  not  have  existed  without  the  involve- 
ment of  students.  The  committed  young  are 
the  main  force  behind  the  conservation  im- 
pulse in  America  right  now— trying  to  save 
wild  rivers,  prevent  the  killing  of  whales, 
prevent  nuclear  disaster.  You  don't  have  to 
agree  with  any  of  this  to  find  it  hopeful. 
Students  aren't  silent  any  more.  They're 
talking  all  the  time,  marching  even.  Al 
Lowenstein  would  have  loved  that  march 
yesterday  against  the  draft.  He  would  have 
disagreed  with  it,  by  the  way.  My  memory  is 
tliat  he  happened  not  to  believe  in  draft 
evasion  or  avoidance.  The  Constitution  says 
citizens  have  the  right  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment. It  doesn't  say  they  have  to  be 
right. 

Anyway,  in  a  week  so  full  of  discouraging 
news,  I  thought  you  might  find  it  encourag- 
ing to  consider  that  apparently  this  genera- 
tion isn't  going  to  be  a  silent  generation. 
More  young  men  and  women  than  before 
seem  to  care  about  their  country,  seem  to 
tiave  the  idea  that  it  can  become  more  Just 
and  humane,  and  seem  willing  to  work  at  it. 

Al  Lowenatein  did  more  than  anybody  else 
to  start  this,  but  it  doesn't  matter  so  much 
who  started  it  What  matters  is  that  democ- 
racy cannot  work  in  silence.  So,  when  you 
hear  a  clamor  among  the  young,  it  means 
that  from  somewhere  they  have  caught  the 
oldest,  best  idea  of  America.  Gives  you  hope 
the  thing  might  last.* 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  THE 
CENTRAL  IDAHO  WILDERNESS 
BILL 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

OF  UTAH 
IM  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  John  Chamber- 
lain which  appeared  In  the  Westbury 
Republican  on  March  18,  1980,  discuss- 
ing the  need  for  establishing  a  coher- 
ent critical  minerals  policy.  Chamber- 
lain points  out  the  precariousness  of 
some  of  our  supply  sources  for  such 


critical  metals  as  cobalt,  a  metal  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. We  import  nearly  100  per- 
cent of  this  metal,  with  73  percent 
coming  .from  Zaire  and  Zambia. 
Supply  disruptions  from  these  two 
countries  are  not  at  aU  unlikely  over 
the  next  several  years  due  to  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  mines  in  Zaire  and  a 
recent  •  Soviet  arms  agreement  with 
2iambia  where  the  Soviets  gained 
access  to  central  African  mineral  re- 
sources in  return  for  Zambia's  pur- 
chase of  $85  million  in  Soviet  arms. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  depend- 
ency to  continue  when  we  have  a 
source  of  supply  of  cobalt  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  State  of  Idaho.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  cobalt  reserve  was  includ- 
ed in  a  proposed  wilderness  area  in  the 
ceiitral  Idaho  wilderness  bill.  S.  2009, 
introduced  by  Senator  Frank  Church. 
But  due  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Steve  Symms  with  the  aid  of 
Congressman  Jim  Santini.  this  area 
was  released  from  inclusion  within  the 
wilderness  boundaries,  and  the  West 
Panther  Creek  area  will  be  able  to  be 
mined  for  cobalt  under  the  House  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Symms  for  all  of  his  work  in  this  area, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  few  Members  who 
truly  imderstands  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  reliance  on  foreign  sources 
for  critical  minerals  and  our  domestic 
environmental  policies,  such  as  the 
creation  of  wilderness,  which  have  in- 
creased our  reliance  on  these  foreign 
minerals. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  House  stand 
firm  on  the  language  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  West  Panther 
Creek  cobalt  region.  If  we  do  not  begin 
to  mine  cobalt  in  this  couintry,  we 
could  experience  a  supply  disruption 
which  would  bring  our  military  forces 
to  a  standstill  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
devastating  effects  such  a  supply 
cutoff  would  have  on  our  total  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  Chamtierlain's  article  reads  as 
follows: 

Ramm  Mctals  Pouct  Urgkht 

While  we  are  worried  about  Middle  East- 
em  oil.  we  may  be  losing  out  in  the  equally 
important  struggle  to  maintain  our  access  to 
the  rare  metals  that  keep  modem  industry 
going. 

There  is  cobalt,  for  a  first  instance.  With- 
out cobalt,  we  would  be  unable  to  build  ef- 
fective Jet  aircraft  engines,  gas  turbines  and 
high-speed  cutting  tools.  Practically  100  per- 
cent of  our  cobalt  is  imported,  with  76  per- 
cent coming  from  Zaire,  Zambia  and  South 
Africa.  Prom  Zaire  alone  we  get  55  percent— 
and  it  comes  from  a  mine  that  is  menaced 
from  the  Cuban-dominated  area  of  Angola 

A  few  grenades  lobbed  into  the  mine 
would  put  a  real  crimp  in  our  advanced  al- 
loying tectinology.  The  nine  percent  of 
cobalt  ttiat  we  get  from  Canada  would 
hardly  be  enough  to  keep  the  industry 
going. 

It  so  happens  that  there  is  enough  cobalt 
In  Idaho  to  take  care  of  our  needs.  At  cur- 
rent prices  the  Noranda  mining  company 
could  make  cobalt  extraction  profitable  in  a 
wUdemess-deslgnated  area  of  Idaho,  but,  to 
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date,  it  has  not  been  able  to  build  the  roads 
necessary  to  open  a  mine. 

Idaho  congressman,  Steve  Symms,  with 
help  from  his  Nevada  colleague  Jim  Santini. 
has  been  on  the  ball  with  a  bill  to  delete  the 
•o-called  West  Panther  Creek  cobalt-bearing 
acreage  from  the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness 
Bill.  If  Symms  is  successful  in  his  fight,  we 
can  liave  enough  domestic  cobalt  to  last  for 
50  years. 

Beyond  cobalt,  there  are  chrome,  manga- 
nese, platinum  and  titanium,  all  of  which 
are  "musts"  if  we  are  to  keep  our  defense  in- 
dustries going.  Chrome  comes  from  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia-Zimbabwe.  We  have 
some  clirome  in  Montana,  but  it  is  already 
locked  up  in  a  wilderness  area.  If  the  new 
Mugabe  majority  in  Zimbabwe  is  really  neu- 
tral (keep  your  fingers  crossed),  chrome  will 
keep  moving  in  normal-commercial  clian- 
nela 

But  if  the  Soviets  manage  to  dominate 
Rhodesia-Zimbabwe,  and  If  our  own  idiotic 
policy  toward  South  Africa  should  succeed 
in  disrupting  the  country,  chrome  would  be 
a  Russian  monop)oly.  We  could  also  be  cut 
off  to  a  lesser  but  still  significant  degree 
from  manganese,  vanadium,  platinum,  gold 
and  uranium. 

Then  there  is  titanium,  which  comes  from 
titanium  sponge.  It  is  light,  heat  resistant, 
incredibly  strong, 'and  it  cannot  easily  be 
picked  up  by  sensors.  Though  some  titan- 
ium comes  from  Australia,  I  was  told  that 
the  Soviets  practically  control  the  titanium 
sponge  market.  On  a  recent  tour  of  the 
Lockheed  aircraft  plants  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. I  noticed  the  titanium  strips  ttiat 
were  being  used  to  hold  aluminum  panels 
together  in  the  new  fuselage  of  the.  new 
Lockheed  L-1011  plane.  The  conversation 
a)x>ut  titanium  took  an  ominous  turn. 

The  Soviets  aren't  letting  us  have  tita- 
nium, even  for  $90  a  pound.  They  are  keep- 
ing it  for  their  new  titanium  submarines, 
wtiich  can  lurk  off  the  North  Atlantic 
American  cuast  without  fear  of  detection. 
We  could  develop  titanium  sands  in  Florida, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  but  dredging  laws 
Interfere.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  build  submarines  of  steel, 
which  can  be  detected  magnetically. 

Back  in  1940,  pursuing  Bernard  Baruch's 
"preclusive  buying"  policy.  Will  Clayton. 
the  eminent  Hoiiston  cotton  broker  who 
became  the  real  formulator  of  the  Mamhall 
Plan,  was  put  in  charge  of  critical  stockpil- 
ing. 

He  set  about  to  bring  graphite  from  Mada- 
gascar that  was  needed  for  radios  on  planes 
and  ships.  This  involved  running  the  block- 
ade of  German  submarines.  It  was  a  fore- 
taste of  what  wUl  happen  if  and  when  the 
Soviets  try  to  interrupt  our  oil  and  rare 
metals  routes  to  and  around  Cape  Town  at 
the  tip  of  South  Africa. 

Clayton,  an  v>t  pupU  of  Baruch.  paid  up 
to  $15,000  a  ton  for  Portuguese  tungsten 
Just  to  keep  tt  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis.  At  the  time  tungsten  from  Bolivia 
was  selling  at  $1,500  aton. 

There  is  no  possibility  today  of  bidding 
clirome,  colialt  and  titanium  away  from  the 
Soviets.  The  Russians  have  their  own  miner- 
als. But  we  do  need  some  cranny  stockpil- 
ing. Congressman  Symms  says  that  we 
should  have  some  85  million  pounds  of  stra- 
tegic minerals  in  our  stockpUe  reserve.  Cur- 
rently we  have  only  4C.0  million  poimds. 

Where,  in  Jimmy  Carter's  emasculated 
Democratic  Party,  are  our  latter-day  Clay- 
tons and  Baruchs?  Have  they  all  lieen 
purged  in  the  McQovemite  yeara?* 
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THE  KERALA  MASSACRE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OFCAUTORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Bftr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  every  Member's  attention 
to  a  gross  violation  of  human  rights  in 
northeastern  Afghanistan.  It  concerns 
a  Soviet  slaughter  of  over  1,100 
Afghan  men  and  boys  in  the  village  of 
Kerala  last  April.  This  latest,  heinous 
crime  is  especially  notable,  in  light  of 
revelations  concerning  the  Soviet  use 
of  poison  gas  in  Afghanistan.  Ritualis- 
tically,  Moscow  has  explained  this  in- 
cident away  as  nothing  more  than 
Journalistic  libel. 

This  horror  cannot  help  but  remind 
us  of  the  intentional  Nazi  massacre  of 
the  Czech  village  of  Lidice  in  1942  or 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  in  1940.  In- 
cidents such  as  these  cannot  go  unno- 
ticed. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  concerning  this  recent  Soviet 
atrocity: 

RTWTOincB  Tint  KgPAt.*  M*«aAra« 

Despite  the  worldwide  furor  over  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  superior 
military  strength  of  the  Russians  seems  to 
assure  that  they'll  get  away  with  it  What 
they  should  not  get  away  with,  however,  is 
the  Kerala  massacre. 

One  April  10,  1979,  Afghan  troops  com- 
manded by  Soviet  military  advisers  ma- 
chine-gunned an  estimated  1,170  men  and 
boys  in  the  village  of  Kerala  in  northeas- 
tem  Afghanistan.  In  sheer  numbers  this 
rivals  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  civilians 
when  the  Nazis  wiped  out  the  Czech  village 
of  Udlce  in  1942. 

Moscow  should  not  be  allowed  to  slough 
off  accounts  of  the  Kerala  massacre  as  an 
American-Inspired  libel.  Although  the  story 
was  first  reported  in  a  dispatch  by  Edward 
Glrardet  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
correspondents  from  other  countries  have 
fUed  similar  accounts.  They  Iiave  talked  to 
eyewitnesses  now  scattered  several  hundred 
miles  apart  who  agree  on  details  but  could 
not  have  coordinated  their  stories. 

The  crime  of  Kerala's  townspeople  was  to 
be  sympathetic  to  rebels  fighting  the  pro- 
Soviet  Afghan  government  from  refuges  in 
the  nearby  mountains.  After  women  and 
children  were  herded  into  a  mosque,  all 
males  ranging  in  age  down  to  boys  in  their 
early  teens  were  gathered  together  and  told 
to  shout  pro-Communist  slogans.  Instead, 
they  shouted  a  praise  to  Allah.  On  the 
orders  of  a  Russian  officer,  say  the  survi- 
vors, the  troops  opened  fire.  The  bodies 
were  plowed  into  a  nearby  field. 

The  Udlce  massacre  Inspired  outrage 
against  the  Nazis  38  years  ago.  The  Kerala 
massacre  so  far  has  inspired  only  a  pro 
forma  <lenial  from  Tass.  Where  Is  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross?  Where  is  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights? 

There  are  survivors  of  Kerala  now  in  Paki- 
stan refugee  camps  who  can  testify  to  this 
atrodty.  Are  the  Russians  going  to  get  away 
with  lt?« 
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FEDERAL  LAND:  CURE  FOR  THE 
OPEC  DISEASE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxnou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS,  1980 

#  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  dynamic  advo- 
cates of  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
our  Nation  is  Mr.  Dennis  Bass  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  His  views  on  land  use  and 
energy  are  worth  the  careful  study  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  share  them  here- 
with: 

Fedxbal  Lam:  Thb  Cuas  fob  the  OPEC 

DiSIASS 

The  free  enterprise  system  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  this  country  was  created  have 
been  steadily  eroded  by  the  imposition  of  an 
artificial  economics  which  baa  resulted  in  a 
restraint  of  trade  in  opposition  to  the  eco- 
nomic productivity  that  made  the  United 
States  economy  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  efficient  use  of  our  country's  natural 
resources  can  and  must  be  used  to  relieve 
the  tax  burden  of  our  people.  The  recent 
and  dramatic  tmlialance  in  our  economy  has 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  our  dependence 
upon  monetary  printing  presses. 

It  is  my  goal  to  suggest  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  our  country's  d«^:llning  productivity. 

In  the  past  few  monttis  this  Administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  cure  our  seemingly 
endless  inflationary/recessionary  cycle— our 
economic  disease— by  instituting  an 
unprecedented  number  of  artificial  credit 
curbs  upon  the  private  sector  through  the 
use  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  As  a  result,  the  availability  of  "hard 
dollars"- funds  formerly  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  homes  and  business  equipment  and 
investments  in  Job-producing  industries- 
has  been  dramatically  reduced  so  that  the 
government  can  continue  its  deficit  spend- 
ing of  the  "soft  dollars"  of  increased  nation- 
al debt  created  by  our  printing  press  econo- 
my. 

A  simple  demonstratiim  of  the  futility- of 
this  approach  lies  in  an  examination  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  the  franc,  mark  or  pound. 
In  the  iMurt  year,  the  exchange  rates  have 
not  changed  significantly,  but  the  unprec- 
edented Increase  in  our  interest  rates  has 
nearly  doubled  the  yield  available  to  foreign 
investors  which,  in  effect,  cuts  the  value  of 
our  productive  assets  in  half  relative  to  for- 
eign currencies. 

The  net  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to 
make  our  coimtry's  assets  vulnerable  to  an 
excessive  Influx  of  foreign  capital  through 
the  restraint  of  trade  and  restraint  of  lend- 
ing by  our  own  Federal  Reserve  Board  using 
the  banks  as  their  unwilling  Instrumenta  In 
so  doing,  we  have.opened  up  Pandoia's  box 
by  encouraging  foreign  inveeton  to  pur- 
chase our  productive  assets.  In  this  way.  we 
are  asking  our  people  to  subserve  Uiera- 
selves  to  foreign  eccmomic  intervention  by 
selling  much  of  our  future  productivity  to 
pay  for  yesterday's  and  today's  fiscal  mis- 
management. These  policies  certainly  do 
little  to  dispell  America's  image  as  a  IlsUeas 
papa  tiger. 

The  American  people,  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  sit  back  and  allow  another  1939  to  occur 
when  their  ebOdren  and  f amiUes  were  hard- 
pressed  for  the  life  items  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing whOe  others  capitalised  on  their  misfor- 
tunes. It  Is  obvious  that  the  danger  signals 
are  evident  and  we  must  look  to  our  past  to 
determine  how  we  might  re-institute  the 
pioneer  spirit  which  led  this  great  land  of 
ours  to  prominenoe. 
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We  have  the  technology  to  determine 
today  which  areas  have  a  high  likelihood  of 
mineral  deposits— be  It  coal,  oil.  copper,  or 
others.  Let  ua  make  opportunities  available 
to  people,  where  engineering  reports  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  minerals  recovery— 
not  to  the  existing  coriwrations  that  domi- 
nate the  field,  but  to  new.  Independent  pro- 
ducers. This  would  give  them  opportunities 
to  have  a  life  that  Is  dependent  upon  their 
own  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  willing- 
ness to  work. 

We  are  under-utilizing  one  of  our  greatest 
national  assets— the  millions  of  acres  of 
non-productive  land  now  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. We  simply  can  no  longer  afford  the 
blind  luxury  of  allowing  these  treasures  to 
lie  fallow  while  we  wring  our  hands,  listen 
to  the  voices  of  doom  and  allow  ourselves  to 
be  convinced  by  those  of  faint  heart  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  do  with  less. 

Well,  less  is  not  better.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide Job  opportunities  for  the  young,  espe- 
cially the  minority  young,  we  must  have  an 
expanding  economy,  not  a  contracting  one. 
We  must  have  expanding  production  of 
energy,  not  less.  And  we  must  increasingly 
be  able  to  produce  all  the  energy  we  need 
from  the  assets— the  treasures— that  lie 
within  our  own  Iwrders.  Let  us  stop  listen- 
ing to  the  naysayers  and  start  saying  to  our- 
selves again— we  can  do  it. 

We  already  produce  all  the  food  crops 
that  we  can  use.  and  more.  Our  farm  pro- 
ductivity helps  to  feed  much  of  the  world, 
and  what  is  left  over  is  purchased  by  the 
people  through  taxes  and  stored  away  for 
another  day.  Our  ability  to  m>rtmhw  the 
crop  potential  of  our  land  is  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Everything  that  grows  can  be  made  to 
provide  our  liquid  energy  feed-stock  on  an 
inexhaustible  basis.  That  liquid  energy  feed- 
stock, purely  and  simply,  is  alcohol.  It  is  a 
simple  hydrocarbon  from  which  we  can 
make  gasoline,  fuel  oH,  dlesel  fuel  and  Jet 
fueL 

And  the  advantage  of  alcohol  derived 
from  crops  is  that  it  depletes  no  resources. 
It  is  a  revolving,  repetitive  never-ending  re- 
source. It  never  gives  out. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  vast,  unpro- 
ductive land  mass  in  Federal  ownership.  A 
large  percentage  of  that  wasted  asset  could 
be  producing  wealth  for  us  if  it  were  to  be 
planted  In  crops  and  trees  of  high  alcohol 
potential  under  a  careful.  Intelligent,  man- 
aged syston  of  production  affording  never- 
ending  harvest  to  be  transformed  into  alco- 
hol and  then  Ihto  other  liquid  fuels. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  oO  was  called 
"liquid  gold."  As  It  stands  today,  the  Uquld 
gold  of  the  OPEC  cartel  is  dndnlng  away 
our  national  wealth,  and  what  remains  of 
our  solid  gold  is  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
others,  which  they  then  use  to  purchase  our 
land,  our  buildings,  and  our  companies  at  a 
discount 

We  must  begin  to  think  of  alcohol  as  our 
new  "liquid  gold."  Conversion  of  Idle  federal 
lands  to  productive,  high  alcohol  potential 
CTOtm  and  trees  can.  over  time,  reduce  sig- 
nlflcantly  our  dependence  upon,  and  addic- 
tion to.  OPBC  ofL  This  enormous  untapped 
source  of  energy,  In  combination  with  con- 
servation and  the  intelligent,  ration^  don- 
sistoit  development  of  other  energy  re- 
sources within  our  bmders.  can  ghw  us  back 
the  economic  freedom  that  we  have  lost 

There  are  addltlraial  beneflU  to  be  derived 
from  Increasing  reliance  upon  current  crops 
for  our  energy  needs.  The  first  requires  us 
to  consider  that  the  energy  locked  Into  oQ 
and  coal  represents  energy  captured  tnan 
the  heat  of  the  sun  millions  of  years  ago. 
The  carbon  in  oO  and  coal  was  extracted 
from  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  during  the 
years  when  the  deposits  were  being  formed. 
Now.  in  the  modem  day.  when  we  bum 
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those  fuels  we  release  t>ack  into  the  atmos 
phere  enormous  amount  of  carbon  dioxide- 
more  than  is  being  taken  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  growing  plants.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult is  that  the  concentration  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air  Is  constantly  increasing, 
causing  a  "greenhouse  effect"  that  gradually 
elevates  the  average  air  temperature.  This, 
in  turn,  threatens  accelerated  melting  of  po- 
lar ice.  consequent  elevated  levels  of  the 
oceans,  and  inundation  of  our  low-lying 
coastal  areas. 

If,  however,  much  of  our  energy  were  to 
be  derived  from  alcohol  derived  from  crops, 
the  net  Increase  in  atmospheric  cart>on  diox- 
ide would  decelerate.  The  time  span  be- 
tween lockup  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
into  growing  plants,  and  its  release  l>ack 
Into  the  atmosphere  throiigh  combustion  of 
liquid  fuels,  would  be  reduced  to  a  year  or 
two  for  farm-type  crops  and  to  40  or  50 
years  for  trees.  The  lockup  and  subsequent 
release  of  carbon  dioxide  would  tend  to  bal- 
ance. The  cycle  would  be  Immensely  short- 
ened. 

A  second  benefit  from  extensive  planting 
of  idle  land  would  be  reduced  erosion  of  top 
soils.  This  is  the  essence  of  conservation. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  a  return  to  the 
pioneers'  spirit  of  self-reliance.  We  have 
been  brought  up  short  by  the  massive  price 
Increfues  administered  to  our  country  by 
the  OPEC  carteL  We  have  no  rational 
choice  but  to  revive  the  pioneers'  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  recognize  the  untold  value  of 
the  imtapped  energy  potential  that  lies 
right  here  in  our  own  country,  and  begin  to 
take  action  now. 

It  won't  be  easy,  fast  or  cheap.  No  worth- 
while program  is.  We  need  to  regain  control 
over  our  own  energy  destiny.  We  can  do 
anything  if  we  set  our  collective  national 
mind  to  it.  find  again  the  spirit  that  we  had 
forgotten,  and  firmly  determine  to  make  it 
happen. 

Let  us  find  within  us  the  faith,  the  cour- 
age, the  hope,  the  grit  and  the  determina- 
tion of  our  early  settlers.  Let  us  be  the  New 
Americans,  and  let  us  start  right  now.* 


JAMES  CENNAMI 

HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 


Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  occasions  are  all  too  few  and  far 
between  when  ordinary  citizens  rise 
above  the  anonymity  of  everyday  life 
and  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Mr.  James  Cennaml.  a  resident 
of  Lynn,  Mass..  Is  one  of  those  people. 

On  April  23.  1979,  Mr.  Cemiaml  was 
in  his  home  when  he  and.  a  friend  were 
Informed  by  a  small  boy  who  knocked 
on  his  door  that  his  sister  had  stopped 
breathing.  Immediately,  Mr.  Cennaml 
rushed  to  the  scene  and  called  an  am- 
bulance. During  the  Interim,  my  dis- 
tinguished constituent  implied  the  aid 
necessary  in  sustaining  the  life  of  the 
4-year-olds'  life. 

For  his  courageous,  selfless  accom- 
plishment, Mr.  Cennaml  received 
something  that  cannot  be  described  in 
terms  of  awards  or  commendations— 
for  what  greater  reward  is  there  than 
the  satisfaction  of  saving  a  human  life. 
I  am  extremely  proud  and  honored  to 
represent  James  Cennaml  and  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  emergency 
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training     organizations     that     have 
trained  our  now  imveUed  hero.« 


DONT  BET  ON  IT 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP  ILUHOIS 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REFRESEirrATTVIS 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  ESlLEaraORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  dominant  market  position  once 
held  by  the  D.S.  automobile  manufac- 
turers, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Is 
rapidly  slipping  from  their  grasp.  The 
most  recent  statistics  Indicate  that  one 
out  of  every  four  cars -currently  sold  in 
America  is  a  foreign  model. 

Predictably,  this  decline  has  prompt- 
ed protectlonistic  cries  from  our  auto 
industry  and  key  labor  officials. 

Legislation  Imposing  new  sur- 
charges, higher  tariffs,  or  import 
quotas  is  not  the  answer.  The  Federal 
Government  caimot  make  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  strong  again 
by  shutting  out  foreign  competition. 

U.S.  automakers  are  fully  capable  of 
reviving  themselves  so  long  as  free 
market  forces  are  allowed  to  function 
without  further  Federal  interference. 

The  proper  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  in  this  instance  is 
pointedly  described  in  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Naper- 
vllle  Sun,  a  local  paper  in  my  district: 
DoR'T  Bet  om  It 

A  story  in  Monday's  New  York  Times  per- 
fectly Illustrates  what  is  wrong  with  the  fed- 
eral government's  way  of  thinking. 

The  article  relates  that  the  government  is 
sufficiently  alarmed  over  financial  problems 
being  undergone  by  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry that  It  is  starting  to  ease  up  on  feder- 
al restrictions  on  the  industry  and  is  looking 
for  ways  to  extend  government  help  to  the 
auto  makers. 

The  United  States  government  has  spent 
a  great  many  years,  and  many  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars,  regulating  the  auto- 
mobile industry  by  mandating  the  way  auto- 
mobiles have  to  be  built  for  safety  reasons 
and  for  reasons  of  increased  fuel  economy. 

Now.  the  pendultun  has  swung  the  other 
way.  and  when  the  auto  Industry  is  In  trou- 
ble—indeed, the  Chrysler  Corporation  is  on 
the  verge  of  going  under— Uncle  Sam  is  sud- 
denly concerned  about  the  impact  of  Its  reg- 
ulations and  wants  to  spend  more  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  in  an  attempt  to  help  the 
auto  companies. 

The  Carter  administration  is  now  hwUng 
at  ways  to  use  tax  dollars  to  help  the  auto 
industry  finance  engineering  research,  as 
well  as  modifying  its  fuel-efficiency  and 
emission  standards  requirements  to  help  the 
industry  stay  afloat.  Additionally,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  held 
a  series  of  hearings  to  determine  If  higher 
trade  barriers  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
U.S.  automobile  industry  from  competition 
from  its  Japanese  counterpart 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  one  central  point— 
the  best  thing  for  the  federal  government  to 
do  in  regard  to  regulating  and/or  "helping" 
the  auto  industry,  or  any  other  industry  for 
that  matter,  is  exactly  nothing. 

The  government's  role  vis-a-vis  the  De- 
troit auto  makers  has  been  to  first  push 
them  to  the  brink,  and  then  to  attempt  to 
pull  them  l)ack  from  it. 

It  is  if  one  were  to  hold  a  man's  head 
under  water  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
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give  him  artificial  respiration  to  save  him 
from  drowning. 

If  nothing  else,  this  episode  may  help  the 
U.8.  Congress  and  administration  to  finally 
realize  that  the  free  enterprise  system  oper- 
ates best  when  it  is  left  alone.  The  UJS. 
should  l>e  neither  regulating  nor  subsidizing 
businesses. 

One  would  hope  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment might  get  the  message. 

But  don't  bet  on  it!« 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  470 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  D 

OFVisGiina 

m  THs  HOUSE  or  RKPRKsorrATnm 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  earnest  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  470,  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  June  27, 
1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day." 

This  resolution  is  most  appropriate 
and  timely,  inasmuch  as  1981  has  been 
designated  as  the  "International  Tear 
of  Disabled  Persons."  For  over  half  a 
century,  Helen  Keller's  achievements 
have  been  a  worldwide  inspiration  to 
all  handicapped  persons.  She  ap- 
proached the  Lions  Clubs  of  America, 
a  service  organization  established  in 
1917.  and  asked  them  to  help  enhance 
the  awareness  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  handicapped.  The  Lions  Club, 
which  is  now  a  worldwide  organiza- 
tion, has  been  instrumental  In  pursu- 
ing economic,  as  well  as  cultural  and 
societal  opportunities,  for  all  ^esl  and 
blind  persons. 

The  Lions  Club,  whose  creed  is 
"helping  those  less  fortunate,"  has  ini- 
tiated programs  for  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  blind  and  deaf  per- 
sor«  by  providing  eyeglasses,  eye 
tests,  hearing  aids,  and  scholarships. 
The  spirit  of  Helen  Keller  will  endure 
as  long  as  service  organizations,  such 
as  the  Lions  Club,  continue  to  advance 
and  improve  the  conditions  of  blind 
and  deaf  persons  throughout  the 
world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  notable  resolution.* 


MYTHS  ABOUT  SOVIET  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAuroBinA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 
•  &Ir.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
knowledgeable  voice  has  spoken  out 
concerning  the  widely  used  CIA  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  military  spending.  In 
the  April-May  1980  issue  of  Just  for 
the  Press,  a  publication  edited  by  Carl 
Marcy  for  the  American  Committee  on 
East-West  Accord.  Arthur  Macy  Cox 
points  out  the  weaknesses  of  the 
methodology  used  in  establishing  the 
CIA  Russian  spending  figures  and  how 
the  results  are  misused. 

I  have  expressed  my  concerns  about 
these   "guesstimates"   previously— see 
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the  February  6,  1980,  CoaeaBSsioiiAL 
Rbcoro  at  page  2227.  There,  James  J. 
Treires  of  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation persuasively  argues  that  the 
CIA  figures  are  misleading. 

Mr.  Cox  effectively  makes  similar 
points,  and  they  continue  to  persuade 
me.  In  my  continuing  effort  to  Ining 
to  the  debate  over  U.S.  military  spend- 
ing smne  of  the  voices  counseling  mod- 
eration and  cost  consciousneas,  I  Intro- 
duce into  the  Record  at  this  point  Mr. 
Cox's  article: 

Mttrs  About  Sovm  DEVxiras  SpxroufG 
(By  Arthur  Macy  Cox) 

The  five  percent  increase  In  the  United 
States  defense  budget  was  adopted  by  the 
Carter  Administration  long  before  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  A  majority 
of  Congress  has  been  clamoring  for  such  an 
Increase  since  last  summer.  One  of  the  most 
compelling  arguments  used  for  the  increase 
has  been  C.IJL  estimates  which  say  that 
the  Soviets  are  outspending  the  \3S.  for  de- 
fense by  a  huge  and  ever  growing  margin. 
The  methodology  used  by  the  C.LA..  and 
the  presentation  of  the  results  of  that 
methodology,  have  resulted  in  a  grossly  dis- 
torted and  inaccurate  perception  of  Soviet 
defense  spending.  At  a  time  when  inflation 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  perils  of  U-S. 
national  securtty,  the  Administration's  ban- 
dltng  of  these  CJ.A.  studies  has  not  been 
helpful 

The  C.LA.  estimate  comparing  the  dollar 
cost  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  defense  activities 
published  in  January  1980  says  that  "in 
1979  the  Soviet  total  was  about  $165  billion, 
nearly  50  percent  higher  than  the  U.8. 
outlay  of  $108  billion."  The  C.LA.  also  says 
that  "if  uniformed  personnel  costs  are  ex- 
cluded from  both  sides,  the  estimated  dollar 
cosU  of  Soviet  defense  activities  exceed  UB. 
outlays  In  1979  by  about  40  percent"  Those 
are  stark  and  dramatic  figures.  Most  mem- 
ben  of  the  Congress  who  have  read  them 
are  persuaded  that  the  SovleU  already  have 
achieved,  or  soon  will  achieve,  military  supe- 
riority over  the  United  States.  It  has  not 
been  difficult  for  advocates  of  large  In- 
creases in  U.S.  defense  q>ending  to  make  a 
persuasive  case  with  the  evidence  provided 
by  the  C.I.A. 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  for 
challenging  the  CJ.A.  estimates  as  a  basis 
for  defense  plannlnr  the  first  is  the  very 
dubious  methodology  used  by  the  CJ.A4 
and  the  second  is  the  number  of  inadequate- 
ly explained  adjustments  and  inconsisten- 
cies which  have  appeared  In  the  estimates 
during  the  last  several  yeara.  In  fairness,  ft 
should  be  stated  that  several  CJJL  Direc- 
tors have  cautioned  against  too  much  reli- 
ance on  the  accuracy  of  the  comparative  de- 
fense figures.  Despite  this,  the  estimates 
have  been  idven  progressively  more  atten- 
tion by  CoQgress.  especially  when  the  de- 
fense budget  is  under  consideration  The 
Executive  Branch  has  done  very  little  to 
correct  the  false  view  held  by  most  of  the 
members  of  Congress.  This  may  not  be  dis- 
honest, but  It  is  certainly  irresponsible. 

The  CIJl.  does  not  have  precise  informa- 
Uon  about  the  Soviet  military  budget  be- 
cause the  daU  are  secret  and  many  compo- 
nents are  hidden  In  other  parts  of  the  over- 
all published  budget  The  C J.A^  therefore, 
makes  what  it  hopes  is  a  well-lnfonned 
guess.  The  technique  used  for  estlmatlDg 
Soviet  defense  cosU  In  dollars  Is  to  multiply 
the  componenu  of  the  Soviet  military  and 
their  support  by  estimates  of  what  they 
would  cost  In  the  United  States  at  XJS. 
dollar  prices.  The  C.I.A.  also  makes  an  ad- 
mittedly much  rougher  estimate  of  Soviet 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Here  is  what  the  CJJL  had  to  say  in  1976: 
"The  new  estimate  of  the  share  of  defense 
In  the  Soviet  ONP  Is  almost  twice  as  high  as 
the  8-8  percent  previously  estimated.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  impact  of  defense 
programs  on  the  Soviet  economy  has  in- 
creased—only that  our  appreciation  of  this 
impact  has  changed.  It  also  implies  that 
Soviet  defense  Industries  are  far  less  effi- 
cient than  formerly '  believed."  (Emphasis 
added.)  But  the  press  and  the  Congress  did 
not  read  this.  They  read  the  headlines 
which  said:  "CIA  Doubles  Estimate  of 
Soviet  Defense  Expending."  How  ironic  that 
a  C.I.A.  discovery  that  Soviet  defense  indus- 
tries "are  far  leas  efficient  than  formerly  be- 
lieved," should  become  the  iMuds  for  Justify- 
ing liKreased  VS.  defense  spending. 

The  C.I.A.  may  have  found  it  desirable  to 
make  adjustments  hi  its  interpretations  of 
data  or  its  methodology,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  basis  for  allowing  Congress  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  had  made  a  vast  In- 
crease in  their  defense  spending.  Here  Is 
what  was  said  tai  the  C.I.A.  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  economy  for  1978-1977,  published  in 
August  1978:  "During  1978  (the  year  of  the 
Team  B  report)  estimated  Soviet  defense 
spending  in  constant  rubles  grew  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  3  to  4  percent.  Although 
this  pace  is  slightly  below  the  average 
growth  of  4  to  5  percent  of  the  past  decade, 
it  does  not  signal  a  major  policy  shift,  nor  is 
it  related  to  economic  difficulties.  Rather,  it 
reflects  the  fact  that  several  major  weapons 
procurement  programs,  such  as  the  Il-class 
SLBM  program  and  tactical  fighter  aircraft 
programs,  are  winding  down."  In  other 
words.  Soviet  defense  spending,  instead  of 
surging  ahead,  was  slowing  down. 

The  1979  C.I.A.  estimate  says:  "Estimated 
in  constant  dollars.  Soviet  defense  activities 
increased  at  an  average  of  3  percent ...  for 
the  1968-1978  period."  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing has  increased  a  small  amount  each  year 
but  there  have  been  no  periods  of  dramatic 
expansion  as  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
major  VS.  defense  increases.  It  is  Impossi- 
ble to  state  how  much  more  or  less  than  the 
VS.  the  n.SAR.  is  spending  for  defense, 
but  if  a  more  realistic  basis  f6r  costing 
Soviet  defense  personnel  were  used.  Soviet 
expenditures  would  probably  be  close  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  difference  be- 
tween the  C.I.A.  estimate  published  In  1979 
and  the  new  1980  version  is  extraordiiuuy. 
In  1979  C.I.A.  said  that  in  1978  the  Soviet 
total  was  about  $146  billion,  and  that  if  uni- 
formed personnel  were  excluded  for  both 
sides,  the  estimated  dollar  costs  of  "Soviet 
defense   activities  exceed  VS.  outlays  in 

1978  by  aiwut  29  percent."  But  in  January 
1980  C.I.A.  said  the  Soviet  defense  budget 
had  grown  from  $146  billion  to  8168  billloa 
or  a  whopping  13  percent  increase  in  one 
year.  Furthermore,  C.I.A.  said  that  if  uni- 
formed personnel  were  excluded  "the  Soviet 
defense  activities  exceed  U.S.  outlays  by  40 
percent",  or  an  even  more  whopping  IS  per- 
cent increase  over  the  previous  year's  figure. 

At  the  end  of  the  C.I.A.  study  there  is  the 
following  statement:  "This  year's  estimate 
of  the  dollar  cost  of  Soviet  defense  activities 
for  1978  is  about  9  percent  higher  than  the 
estimate  for  that  year  in  last  year's  publicap 
tion.  Almost  all  of  the  9  percent  difference 
is  the  result  of  changing  from  a  1978  to  a 

1979  price  base.  The  refinements  made  since 
our  last  report  in  our  assessments  of  Soviet 
defense  activities  and  their  costs  for  the 
year  1978  have  resulted  in  no  appreciable 
change  In  our  estimate."  In  other  words, 
since  U.S.  inflation  rates  are  applied  to 
former  and  present  estimates.  Soviet  de- 
fense spending  appears  to  be  increasing  at 
gargantuan  rates.  None  of  the  press  stories 
reported  this.  But  they  all  had  headlines 
like  that  in  the  New  York  Times:  "CIJL 
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Finds  Soviet's  Arms  Outlays  Lead  U.S.  by  50 
percent". 

From  the  standpoint  of  weighing  the  es- 
sential defense  burden  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
VSS.R.  there  are  several  factors  that 
should  be  given  much  greater  emphasis 
when  the  Executive  Branch  is  presenting 
the  facts  to  Congress.  The  first  is  the  great 
difference  between  the  defense  contribution 
made  by  the  European  allies  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1978  the  European  NATO  members  ex- 
pended 878  billion  for  defense  and  France,  a 
non-NATO  ally,  spent  818  billion— a  total  of 
891  billion.  The  Warsaw  Pact  members, 
other  than  the  U.S.S.R..  expended  $23  bU- 
llon.  or  one-fourth  of  the  defense  spending 
of  our  European  allies. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  in  weighing 
the  relative  defense  burdens  is  the  cost 
shouldered  by  the  U.SilJl.  In  defending 
against  China.  The  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment says:  "at  least  22  percent  of  the  in- 
crease In  the  Soviet  defense  budget  during 
these  13  years  (1964-1977)  has  been  attrib- 
uted, to  the  build-up  in  the  Far 
East.  .  .  .  The  high  construction  costs  in  Si- 
beria suggest  that  the  intelligence  estimates 
may  understate  the  cost  of  the  Soviet  build- 
up in  the  Far  East  substantially."  In  addi- 
tion, according  to  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Soviets,  "station  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  their  ground  forces  and  tactical  air  power 
on  their  border  with  China. 
:  The  Soviet  burden  of  defense  against 
China  comes  more  sharply  into  focus  when 
note  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  44  divisions  facing  China  and  31  divi- 
sions facing  NATO.  Of  the  31  divisions  In 
Central  Ehirope,  4  are  standing  guard  In 
Hungary  and  5  have  remained  In  Czechoslo- 
valda  since  the  invasion  of  that  coimtry  In 
1968.  In  other  words,  there  are  about  twice 
as  many  more  divisions  committed  to  the 
China  front  as  to  the  West  Oerman  front. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  does  not  have  to 
match  the  Soviet  forces  facing  China.  Those 
forces  are  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  tenuous 
line  of  communication  that  can  be  severed, 
in  time  of  war,  by  missile  strikes.  These  are 
not  forces  that  can  be  readily  transferred  to 
combat  in  a  European  war. 

Thus,  if  the  NATO  and  China  factors  are 
included  in  the  equation  of  relative  defense 
burdens,  even  using  the  inflated  C.I.A 
figure,  the  Soviet  total  committed  against 
the  U.S.  and  its  allies  would  be  only  75  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  figure.  In  real  terms,  the 
Soviet  outlays  confronting  the  U.S.  and  Its 
allies  is  probably  considerably  less  than 
that. 

The  greatest  misperceptlon  about  Soviet 
defense  spending  is  in  the  strategic  sector. 
This  has  occurred  because  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger  and  like-minded  or- 
ganl^tlons  have  asserted  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  conducting  a  massive  strategic 
build-up,  especially  since  1975.  Here  Is  what 
the  C.I.A.  says:  "The  Strategic  Rocket 
Forces  received  the  smallest  share  of  invest- 
ment and  operating  spending  among  the 
five  (mUitary)  services.  Spending  for  the 
SRF  was  primarily  determined  by  deploy- 
ment cycles  for  ICBM's  and  fluctuated  more 
than  for  any  other  service.  By  the  end  of 
the  ten-year  period  (1967-1977)  spending  for 
the  service  was  only  slightly  higher  than  In 
1967.  Spending  for  Intercontinental  attack 
forces  subject  to  SALT  II  limitation  consti- 
tuted a  little  over  10  percent  of  total  de- 
fense spending  and  grew  at  a  slower  pace 
than  total." 

According  to  the  1979  C.I.A.  report,  "the 
estimated  dollar  cost  of  Soviet  (military)  in- 
vestment programs  was  fairly  constant 
during  the  early  1970's,  rose  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  and  decUned  slightly  in  1978." 

Thus,  the  ICBM  force  received  the  small- 
est share  of  the  Soviet  defense  budget. 
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Spending  for  strategic  weapons  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  in  1967,  and  overmn  in- 
vestment In  mUitary  hardware  declined 
slightly.  These  are  the  faeta»  but  Congress 
has  a  v«ry  different  tanpicasion.  because  the 
facts  have  not  been  taiterpretcd  and  irtaced 
in  context.  Unless  the  facts  are  carefully 
laid  out.  Congress  -like  the  public— receives 
fdse  impressions  from  the  shortcuts  of  the 
headlines  and  the  distortions  of  the  advo- 
cates. 

Here  then  are  the  facta  about  Soviet  de- 
fense spending: 

(1)  CXA.  costing  of  Soviet  defense  in  VS. 
dollars  is  a  poor  method«riogy  for  weighing 
comparative  U.S.-Sovlet  defense  burdens 
and  strengths.  If  Soviet  defense  against 
China  Is  included  hi  the  assessment,  the 
Soviet-Warsaw  Pact  defense  budget  is  leas 
than  75  percent  of  the  U  A-NATO  budget 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  had  any 
sudden  or  large  scale  build-up  in  defense 
programs  during  the  past  ten  years.  Soviet 
spending  in  constant  dollars  has  been  stead- 
ily increaaing  at  about  3  [>ercent  a  year. 

(3)  Soviet  spendkig  for  strategic  weapons 
has  grown  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  other 
components  of  the  defense  budget 

(4)  In  1976  the  C.I.A.  changed  its  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  the  Soviet  ONP  ex- 
pended for  defense  from  8-8  percent  to  11- 
13  percent  This  upward  adjtistment  was 
made,  not  because  of  proportionate  in- 
creases in  Soviet  defense  spending,  but 
rather,  because  the  C.I.A.  concluded  that 
Soviet  productivity  in  the  defense  sect«»r 
was  leu  efficient  than  previously  believed.* 
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UKRAINIAN  SPIRIT  LIVES  ON 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 


or 

»  THE  HOUSE  OP  EXFRXSDrTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  FORSTTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  is 
celebrated  on  January  34.  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  dauntless 
Ukrainian  spirit  throughout  the  year. 
Despite  more  than  60  years  of  Mos- 
cow's unyielding  efforts,  to  queU  the 
opposition  movements,  the  spirit  of 
the  Ultralnlans  to  gain  genuine  inde- 
pendence from  Moscow  remains  fervid 
Uxlay. 

This  decade,  thousands  of  Ukrainian 
nationalists  make  up  the  dissident  roll 
and  are  now  incarcerated  in  Russian 
labor  camps  and  psychiatric  hospitals. 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence movement  and,  more  recent- 
ly, the  invasion  by  the  Soviet  ynion 
into  Afghanistan  underscores  the  need 
for  a  reaffirmation,  internationally,  of 
a  primary  principle  of  international 
law:  each  nation-state  is  a  sovereign 
entity.  One  nation's  forceful  control 
over  another  is  one  of  the  most  debili- 
tating acts  possible  against  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  existing  interna- 
tional order.  Such  acts  are  as  intoler- 
able today  as  they  have  always  been  in 
the  free  world.  The  spirit  of  the  Uk- 
rainians serves  as  an  example  to  all  of 
us  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect our  own  freedom,  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  other  peoples.* 

Part  0 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ororeiawA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPHESKaTATlVB 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1999 

m  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  I^Teaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday,  April  2.  1980,  Into  the 
ComaBssiOHAL  Rioobd: 

A  swing  through  any  eoramonfty  in 
Southern  Indiana  will  imtness  upon  the  visi- 
tor the  importance  of  amaU  busineasea. 
They  are.  In  a  word,  eawntlal  to  the  well- 
being  and  vitality  of  the  oommonlty.  Their 
role  In  Indiana  Is  only  a  small  part  of  their 
role  in  the  nation.  Ten  mlllloo  small  bosl- 
neases  tai  the  United  SUtes  today  oonstttute 
97  percent  of  all  non-fiurm  bialiwawa  In  ex- 
istence. Small  firms  generate  48  percent  of 
the  gross  national  prodnet.  employ  S8  per- 
cent of  the  bustaiess  woikfoiee,  and  serve  as 
the  main  creators  of  new  Jobs  and  inuora- 
tion  in  the  eeoncmy.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  small  bustnesMs,  I  am  supprtttng 
several  measures  to  assist  them. 


rAPKBWOBK  axBucnoii 
The  nation's  small  buatneasea  take  mora 
than  775  million  man-hours  to  fill  out  about 
850  million  pages  of  government  forms 
every  year.  It  oosta  them  818  bUUon  annual- 
ly to  comply  with  federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements, an  average  of  81^0  per  bual- 
neaa.  A  bill  recently  approved  by  the  House 
would  fttT^»-h  a  spcdal  fOtkot  to  reduce  pa- 
perwork by  giving  ovoall  direction  to  the 
government's  information  poUriaa  Any  pro- 
posal by  an  agency  to  ooQect  information 
from  the  public  would  have  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  office  and  would  not  be  renewed 
after  three  yeai%  unless  still  shown  to  be 
necessary.  The  office  would  not  sanctloii 
proRDMda  if  the  information  to  be  eoUeeted 
w«s  already  In  the  posaeaskMi  of  the  govern- 
ment 

■BGULATOaT  KBOaif 

The  regulatory  (XMts  faced  by  aD  bustaieaB- 
es  have  been  estimated  to  be  more  than 
8100  billion  in  1979.  Small  firms  pay  a  dls- 
pn^iortlonate  share  of  the  costs  because 
they  are  labor-taitcnsive.  Several  bills  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  overregulatlon.  One 
bill,  a  "sunset"  measure,  would  require  that 
all  federal  programs  be  reviewed  at  least 
once  every  ten  year^  A  program  would  be 
terminated  automatically  unleas  reau^r- 
ixed  by  Ccmgreaa.  Another  bOl.  the  "oongrea- 
sional  veto."  would  allow  Congreaa  to  exam- 
ine propoeed  regulations  and  then  reject 
them  if  they  appeared  to  be  exoeashw.  Tet 
another  biU  woiUd  demand  that  agencies 
analyse  the  economic  Impact  of  a  proposed 
regulation  to  see  whether  its  benefits 
outweighed  its  costs.  Further  legislation 
pending  in  Congress  would  have  agencies 
notify  small  businesses  six  months  in  ad- 
vance of  new  regulations  that  might  affect 
them.  It  would  also  request  that-  the  agen- 
cies consider  various  ways  to  diminish  any 
adverse  impact  the  regulations  might  have 
on  smsll  businesses.  Finally,  there  is  a  bill 
to  let  small  firms  recover  court  coats  If  they 
are  successful  in  contesting  unfair  regula- 
tions or  dtations. 

umuvATiua 

Small  firms  receive  only  3  percent  of  the 
|30-billion  federal  reaeareh  and  develop- 
ment budget  Moreover,  small  businesses 
in«ir<ng  discovcries  ss  s  result  of  federally 
supported  research  must  now  surrender 
commercial  rights  to  the  government  a  re- 
quh«ment  that  haa  contributad  to  a  steady 
decUne  in  patenU  granted  to  American  In- 
ventors. Pending  legislation  aimed  at  this 
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problem  would  require  the  award  of 
devrtufient 
allow 
retain  (tat  certain  dmmiataiioea) 
dal  rlghta  an  inventions  made  under  feder- 
ally supported  research,  and  provide  nasll 
businesses  with  tax  Incentives  to  taivest  in 
researdi  and  development 

noDucr  UAsnjTT 

The  rising  oast  of  product  liability  Insur- 
anoe  has  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  many 
small  flrma.  The  antldpiated  duwiiswiua  ki 
tnsoranee  underwrltlnc  profits  In  19M  i 
exacerbate  the  problem.  A  bm 
passrrt  by  the  House  would  allow  msnngaiv 
turera  and  seDeis  either  to  purcbaae 
uct  liability  Inaurance  In  groupa  or  to  I 
themaeivaa  by  pooling  all  or  part  of  tbair 
iwoduct  UafeOlty  risk.  Another  blU  would 
permit  companies  to  establish  tax-free  re- 
aerves  against  futore  product  UabiUty  r 

TAX  UHSHIUIS 

Findinc  adequate  capital  Is  a 
problem  for  snaU  buslneasfs  because  many 
of  the  aooroes  of  capital  used  during  the 
lOTOs  have  dried  up.  One  solutton  la  for 
small  flmn  to  retain  more  eamlncs.  sod  sev- 
eral'measoies  would  provkle  the  approptf- 
ate  tax  luccntlvea.  A  bOl  gaining  support  In 
the  House  woitfd  permit  bostaMsses  to  Bced- 
erate  depredathm  oo  plant  and  equlpssent 
thus  Increasing  their  deduetiona  ProvMons 
of  another  blO  would  provide  for  the  tax- 
free  "roD-over*  of  a  amaO  bustneas  if  afl  the 
prtrflts  from  Its  sale  were  reinvested  in  an- 
other small  bustneas  within  18  montha.  last 
session  Congress  passed  a  83.8-billlon  tax 
cut  with  graduated  rates  for  anall  flms. 
and  this  Bcnrinn  bUls  for  an  even  nore  grad- 
uated rate  acale  have  been  intiodueed. 


Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  have 
priced  many  low-akllled  workers  out  of  the 
labor  maikeC  Tooth  unemployment  Is  a 
spedal  pn>b)eBi  today,  and  studies  liase 
shown  that  yowth  imemployinent  rises  aa 
the  »«i«"ti«"Mw  wave  riaea.  A  pending  blD 
would  create  a  wihmhiimum  wage  (88  per- 
cent of  the  minimum)  for  young  people 
aged  19  years  or  leas  during  the  first  year  of 
their  employment  It  would  enable  ■Mil 
firms  to  hire  pure  of  these  youucai  wwk- 
ers.  Also,  it  would  help  youncer  worksn 
obtain  valuable  experience  on  the  job^ 


iSaeh  year  the  federal  government  the 
wtHid's  largest  customer,  spends  nearly  $100 
bmion  In  more  than  IS  »»>ph«i  eoptract  ae- 
tloos  to  procure  goods  snd  servteea.  Unfor- 
tunatdy,  small  biialneaBea  receive  less  than 
one-fouith  of  this  totaL  At  least  two  bOla 
being  oonsidned  In  Congress  would  eUtal- 
nate  many  of  the  unfair  procedural  advan- 
tagea  enjoyed  by  large  buaineasea  tai  talddinc 
for  federal  contracts.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  M.  MURRAY  FIBUS 


HON.  LYLE  WnilAMS 

oromo 

at  THE  HOTJSB  OF  BfPBBBBHTATnm 

mesday,  ilpril  IS,  1980 

•  Ur.  WILUAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
friend.  M.  Murray  Flbus.  of  Toungs- 
town.  who  will  he  honored  on  Thurs- 
day. AprO  17.  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  selected  as 
the  recipient  of  the  City  of  B<q?e's 
"Spirit  of  Life  Award"  for  his  many 
years  of  outstanding  oontrttnitlooi  to 
socic^. 
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John  J.  Fialka) 
Army  study,  probably  the 
survey  ever  taken  «f 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  flgtittns  (imUtr  of  the  all-vtrtuntoer 
Army,  oondodea  that  "the  overall  level  of 
mueb  Army  training  and  proficiency  may  be 
low." 

The  study  ahpws  that,  while  Congrea  and 
the  Pentacon  are  In  the  process  of  buytns 
and  Adding  some  $61  billion  of  aupersophla- 
tlcated  new  equipment.  Army  units  in  the 
field  are  liaving  severe  difficulty  teaming  to 
maintain  and  accurately  fire  the  tanks  and 
air  defense  systems  they  have. 

A  malor  part  of  ttat  problon,  according  to 
the  12-voIume  study— which  cost  $300,000 
and  took  two  years  to  complete— is  that  the 
inteiUgenoc  level  of  many  td  the  crew  OMm- 
bers  manning  tanks  and  air  defense  aystons 
may  be  too  low  to  operate  them  at  the 
Army's'  standards  for  omibat-ready  per- 
formaooe. 

The  study,  called  the  "Army  Training 
Study,"  concludes  that  the  crews  az«  unable 
to  remember  or  retain  knowledge  learned  in 
basic  training  onee  they  reach  the  field. 
"The  only  demograiihlc  variable  algniflcaat- 
ly  related  to  retentimi.'*  the  study  adds, 
"was  mental  category." 

The  survey  directly  contradicts  many  of 
the  basic  assumptlona  of  the  supposet&y 
"professional"  aQ-volimteer  Army.  The 
problem  in  the  field,  it  statea,  is  cmnpound- 
ed  by  corporals  and  sergeants  who  know 
little  m<»e  tljan  the  new  privates  they  are 
supposed  to  train  and  by  a  high  level  of 
"turbulence,"  constant  reaasignments  and 
other  extraneous  activities  which  cut  sharp- 
ly into  available  training  time  for  ctnnbat 
units. 

The  study  was  completed  a  year  ago.  It  in- 
volved 35  tests  involving  thousaads  of  sol- 
diers in  all  16  divisions  of  the  active  Army. 
After  lieing  reviewed  by  then-Araay  chief  pf 
staff  Oen.  Bernard  Rogos.  it  was  stamped 
"for  official  use  only,"  a  daaaiflcation  below 
secrecy  levels  that,  nevertheless,  prevents 
Its  public  disclosure. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  study,  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Star,  states:  "Analysis 
across  all  respondents  indicates  one  overrid- 
ing conclusion— there  tias  been  little  per- 
ceived change  in  ttie  training  environment 
since  1071.  The  environment  ia  still  seen  as 
liostile  to  the  conduct  of  'good*  training." 

HAST  VLinnXD  TBSTS 

Some  example  of  the  problems  desciibed 
in  the  survey: 

Among  a  sample  of  1.388  1100  tank  crew- 
men  studied.  38  percent  of  the  tank  gunners 
tested  in  the  United  States  and  31  percent 
of  the  gunners  tested  on  NATO  duty  in  Ger- 
many "did  not  Imow  where  to  aim  when 
using  batUesights."  The  M60  is  the  Army's 
main  battle  taniL 

Prom  their  performance  on  the  target 
range,  the  tank  crews  were  found  to  average 
40  to  SO  percent  below  the  level  of  skm  re- 
quired by  Army  standards  for  combat  readi- 
ness. In  one  sample  group  of  53  tanks 
tested,  all  of  them  flunked  the  gimnery  test. 

Performance  levels  of  tank  crews  sent 
from  training  schools  into  the  field  was  "es- 
sentially flat"  They  did  not  improve  their 
skills,  partly  because  many  sergeants  'Mo 
not  demonstrate  the  twthnlcal  knowledge  to 
aecomidish  their  Jobs  and  train  their  sobor- 
dinates  to  a  high  standard  of  performance." 

Test  results  of  666  tank  repairmen  showed 
that  the  chances  that  they  would  correctly 
diagnose  a  repair  proUem  were  somewhere 
between  15  and  S3  percent.  The  chances 
that  they  would  oorracUy  repair  the  tanlt, 
once  they  fo\md  the  problem,  were  between 
33  and  58  percent 

Among  the  tank  repair  crewa,  many  of  the 
corporals  and  sergeants  "do  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  pnrficlent  than  leaser  experi- 
enced individuals." 

Because  of  lack  of  repair  capability  and 
without    rapid    replacement    of    (Usalded 
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tanks,  the  nmnber  of  tanlv  in  a  given  unit 
could  quickly  descend  to  an  "ahysmiUly  low 
level"  In  a  combat  situation. 

A  worldwide  check  of  Army  units  using 
ttodeye.  a  basooka-like.  shoulder-fired 
rocket  which  Is  one  of  tlie  infantry's  main 
air  dcfenae  weapons,  found  "numerous 
problems"  in  all  uiits.  some  of  them  so 
severe  that  the  Redeye  units  were  Judged 
"not  combat  effecthre." 

One  of  the  major  demographic  changes 
l)etween  the  all-volunteer  Arm^,  started  in 
1973.  and  its  draftee  predecessors  Is  that  the 
intelligenoe  levels  in  the  all-volunteer  Army 
no  longer  reflect  the  spectrum  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

towsa  ASnjTT  oxmosstratxd 

According  to  Army  sUtistics.  in  1972.  36 
percent  of  the  Army  fell  in  mental  category 
SB,  which  includes  people  falling  in  the 
SOth  to  the  50th  percentile  on  national  In- 
tdUgenoe  testa.  In  1977,  wiien  the  Army 
Training  Study  began,  49  percent  of  the 
Aimy  fen  in  that  category.  Although  there 
are  no  statistics  yet  available  for  1979,  it  is 
probable  that  the  category  has  grown  larger 
because  the  percentage  of  high  school  grad- 
uates among  recruits  lias  drcniped  sharply. 

The  change  is  of  major  importance,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  because  researchers 
found  a  direct  relationship  between  the  in- 
telligence level  of  the  soldier  firing  the 
Redeye  or  the  M60  gun  and  the  possibility 
that  he  might  hit  an  enemy  target 

Recruits  in  category  3B  showed  a  marked- 
ly lower  ability  to  read  maps,  rememlwr 
complex  firing  sequences  and  recognize 
enemy  targets,  aU  of  which  are  key  to  the 
performance  of  the  Redeye  and  the  M60.  In 
one  group  of  Redeye  gunners  tested  for  ex- 
ample, soldiers  in  higher  mental  categories 
were  deemed  twice  as  likely  to  properly 
identify  and  hit  an  oiemy  aircraft  as  those 
in  category  SB. 

Army  researchers  watching  the  Redeye 
gunnery  foimd  "a  high  percentage"  were 
from  mental  category  3B.  Their  study  con- 
cludes that  for  purposed  of  "combat  effec- 
tiveness," the  Army  should  eliminate  3B 
personnel  from  the  Redeye  program.  A  simi- 
lar correlation  )>etween  intelligence  and  per- 
formance was  found  in  tank  crews,  which 
were  also  found  to  be  largely  drawn  from 
the  SB  category. 

An  Army  spokesman,  asked  by  a  reporter 
to  comment  on  the  study,  said  it  was  never 
released  because  Oen.  Rogers  never  gave  it 
the  necessary  vproval  to  become  "an  offi- 
cial Army  document"  Nevertheless,  the 
Army  .admits  it  is  the  chief  source  of  materi- 
al behind  an  Army-wide  revolution  in  train- 
ing and  how  training  is  measured. 

Lt  CoL  Russell  Simonetta.  who  is  heading 
the  reform  effort  for  the  Army's  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  operations,  said  the  Army 
does  not  agree  or  necessarily  disagree  with 
the  study's  findings.  A  world-wide  training 
vnificaticHi  system  being  set  up  for  the 
Army,  a  sort  of  giant  computerized  report 
card  for  how  Army  units  perform,  will  be 
able  to  verify  unit  performance  and  readi- 
ness levels,  but  that  wont  be  ready  untQ 
198S,hesakL 

Tbere  are  a  few  indtcatms  outside  of  th« 
study,  however,  that  show  that  its  findings 
may  not  be  wide  of  the  mark.  In  NATO  con- 
tests between  Army  Redeye  and  tank  units 
and  units  of  other  countries,  the  guimers  of 
the  all-volunteer  Army  have  been  somewbst 
leas  than  impressive. 

TXAlMUia  SUOOKT  COT 

In  a  1977  competition  in  Germany  spon* 
sored  by  the  Canadian  Army,  for  example, 
J3A.  Army  tankers  came  in  desd  Isst  com- 
pettaig  with  Osnartlan.  G^man,  Belgian, 
British  and  Dutch  units.  Asked  about  the 
problem  later  in  a  Senate  bearing.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  takfc  "I  think  it 
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probably  says  less  alx>ut  readiness  than  it 
does  about  the  ability  of  some  individually 
piclied  crews." 

Simonetta  said  the  Army  Training  Study 
was  undertaken  after  Congress  cut  the 
Army's  training  budget.  Originally  it  was  in- 
tended to  measure  training  "across  the 
board,"  he  explained,  but  t>ecause  that 
proved  to  be  too  large  a  tastu  in  February 
1978  researchers  decided  to  focus  on  "a  few 
weapons  systems  of  immediate  concern." 

One  of  the  ideas,  he  said,  was  to  develop  a 
computer  model  of  an  average  Imttalion 
thtX  would  show  the  most  efficient  ways  to 
spend  training  money. 

Another  goal  of  the  study  was  to  develop 
a  way  to  keep  track  of  on-the-job  training  in 
the  field.  To  that  end,  each  Army  brigade 
will  soon  have  a  new,  $15,000  computer  to 
keep  track  of  unit  efficiency. 

"We're  trying  to  get  the  whole  Army 
training  in  exactly  the  same  way,"  said  Si- 
monetta. Until  recently,  he  said,  training 
and  training  styles  have  been  left  up  to  the 
individual  commander. 

Another  major  approach  being  taken  by 
the  Army  to  the  training  problem  is  to 
design  around  it.  The  classic  example  is  the 
new  $1.4  million  XMl  battle  tank,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  M60  and  one  of  the  most 
costly,  complex  and  powerful  pieces  of  war 
machinery  ever  fielded. 

Col.  FYank  Day,  who  is  developing  a  mas- 
sive Army  training  program  for  the  new 
tank,  said  the  mechanics  who  work  on  It  will 
be  given  special  new  test  equipment,  liand- 
held  microprocessors  which  plug  Into  the 
disabled  tank  and  give  an  automatic,  elec- 
tronic diagnosis  of  its  problems. 

As  (or  firing  the  main  gun.  the  aiming 
mechanism  has  been  totally  computerized. 
"Witiiln  five  minutes,"  says  Col.  Day,  "I 
could  teach  my  mother  to  hit  a  target  at 
2,000  meters  with  the  first  trigger  pull."* 


SHARON  ANTHOS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSSTTS 
in  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  occasions  are  all  too  few  and  far 
between  when  ordinary  citizens  rise 
above  the  anonymity  of  everyday  life 
and  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Ms.  Sharon  Anthos  of  Lynn. 
Mass.,  is  one  of  those  people. 

On  April  23,  1979,  Ms.  Anthos  was  in 
her  home  when  she  and  a  friend  were 
informed  by  a  small  lx>y  who  Icnocked 
on  her  door  that  his  sister  had  stopped 
breathing.  Immediately,  Ms.  Anthos 
rushed  to  the  scene  to  aid  in  the  recov- 
ery of  the  child.  Without  doubt,  Ms. 
Anthos'  knowledge  of  cardiopulmo- 
nary resuscitation  was  instrumental  in 
sustaining  the  life  of  the  small  4-year- 
old's  life  until  the  proper  rescue  per- 
sonnel could  arrive. 

For  her  courageous,  selfless  accom- 
plishment, my  distinguished  constitu- 
ent received  something  that  cannot  be 
described  in  terms  of  awards  or  com- 
mendations—for what  greater  reward 
is  there  than  the  saving  of  a  human 
life.  I  am  extremely  proud  and  hon- 
ored to  represent  Sharon  Anthos  and 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  the  Red  Cross  and  other  emer- 
gency training  organizations  that  have 
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properly  equb>ped  our  now  unveiled 
herolne.0 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  DESTROYED 
JEWISH  COMMUNITIES  IN 
POLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OrXLUHOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB>BB8KliTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday.  April  19,  marks  the  37th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  most  heroic 
and  desperate  events  of  the  Polish  hol- 
ocaust—the start  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  in  1943.  Between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  when  the  Germans 
started  World  War  n  by  taivadlng 
Poland,  and  May  1, 1945,  when  Stalin's 
Red  army  once  again  took  dominion 
over  Poland,  that  country  lost  at  the 
hands  of  the  Oermans  6  million  out  of 
35  miUlon  of  its  people— half  of  them 
Jewish,  half  of  them  Christian— all  of 
them  Polish. 

Few  of  us  remember  well  the  trage- 
dy of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  a  city  des- 
tined for  extermination  by  its  Nazi 
conquerors  to  clear  Lebensraum  for 
the  Thousand  Year  Reich.  Fewer  still 
recaU  the  brave  boys  and  girls,  the 
children  of  war,  who  dropped  Molotov 
cocktfdls  on  Nazi  tanks  and  i^adly 
gave  up  their  lives  In  the  fight  being 
waged  "for  your  freedom  and  ours,  for 
your  and  our  honor  and  dignity." 

One  such  young  freedom  fighter, 
son  of  the  mayor  of  occupied  Warsaw, 
now  a  distinguished  architect  and 
fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects and  a  Knight  of  Malta,  does 
remember  the  horrors  which  he  began 
to  witness  at  the  age  of  10,  and  de- 
scribes his  people's  woes  in  a  book 
"Dying,  We  Live:  The  Personal  Chron- 
icle of  a  Young  Freedom  Fighter  in 
Warsaw,  1939-1945,"  published  recent- 
ly by  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  a 
subsidiary  of  CBS. 

The  author,  who  now  resides  in  Vir- 
ginia, witnessed  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  and  served  as  a  messenger  be- 
tween the  Polish  Christian  resistance 
and  the  PoUsh  Jewish  freedom  fight- 
ers. The  New  Outlook,  a  Middle  "EatX 
monthly  {Published  in  Israel,  cites  the 
book  as  ai  milestone  In  "commemorat- 
ing the  1943  Warsaw  ^etto  revolt, 
pointing  out  the  solidarity  of  all  anti- 
Nazi  fighters  in  Warsaw."  The  Detroit 
Jewish  News  rates  it  "deejay  moving" 
and  the  Polish  Dally  News  states  that 
the  author  "most  certainly  has  one  of 
the  most  amazing  biographies  among 
Poles  living  in  America." 

To  commemorate  the  Warsaw  holo- 
caust, I  quote  a  few  entries  from  Kula- 
ki's  book  "Dying,  We  Live": 

Tuesday,  September  1, 1941 

*  *  *  The  sights  in  the  Ghetto  were  unt>e- 
llevable.  People  moved  like  skeletons— scare- 
crows with  sunken,  glassy  eyes.  The  dying 
lay  on  the  ground  or  leaned  against  the 
buildings.  The  stench  of  the  decomposing 
corpses,  and  of  the  living,  was  appalling. 
That  walk  was  a  living  nightmare.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  old  people,  yK  everyone 
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was  old.  The  sight  of  the  diUdren.  silently 

begging  and  dying  before  our 

Iwnes  stidElng  out  of  their  i 

thetic  as  to  lie  unreaL  No  prior  descrtptJoB 

of  conditions  inside  the  Ghetto  bad  prer 

pated  us  for  this  reality. 


WednasdaK  September  2, 194i 

"•  *  •  The  Germans  have  unified  us  by 
their  uncontrolled  aggression:  we  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  and  we  need  every  bit  of 
help  we  can  get  We  intend  to  defend  every 
last  brick  in  this  part  of  Warsaw. 

"We  know  we  cannot  win.  but  we  want  to 
die  as  fighting  men  rather  than  alaughtoed 
animals  We  are  the  conscience  of  the  Jews 
of  the  world,  and  if  we  die.  we  wm  die  flut- 
ing for  the  future  of  the  Jewa." 

On  the  way  back  to  the.Aryan  side,  we 
saw  posters  warning  people  tliat  if  they 
boarded  the  trains  it  would  mean  th^r 
going  to  the  extermination  camps. 

The  posters  pleaded: 

"Hide  Tour  Children.  Hide  TourMlves! 

"Resist  Deportation] 

"Join  the  Resistance! 

"Don't  Die  with  a  Torah  in  Tour  Hand— 

"Die  with  Weapons  in  Tour  Hand!" 


Monday.  AprU  19, 1943 

Warsaw  has  been  stirred  by  a  monumental 
event!  At  dawn  today  the  Jewiah  under- 
ground army  started  the  oinlslns  of  the 
Warsaw  ^etto  by  attartring  a  more  than 
800-strong  group  of  Waffen  SS  which  pene- 
trated the  silent  fortress  under  the  cover  of 
a  tank,  two  armored  cars,  and  a  group  of 
Jewish  poUoonen.  The  tank  was  set  aflame, 
several  SS  men  died  in  the  battle,  and  the 
Germans  withdrew  defeated. 

At  8  am.,  SS  Brigadefuhrer  Jurgen 
Stroop,  newly  named  by  Kruger  as  head  of 
the  88  and  police  for  the  Warsaw  dtatrlct 
toibk  (xmunand  of  the  battle  of  the  ghetto. 
While  the  German  artillery  started  its  mur- 
derous fire,  ttie  Jewish  underground  army 
raised  Polish  and  Jewish  flaA  above  the 
rooftop  of  an  apartment  boose  on  Muranow 
street 

In  the  evening  the  sappers  ot  the  Warsaw 
commandos,  under  Captain  "ChwackL" 
were  given  an  order  to  blow  an  opening  In 
the  wall- of  Bonlfraterska  Street  opposite 
Sapiesynska  Street  in  order  to  provide 
direct  access  to  the  besieged  Altera 

Api»oaehing  Bonlfraterska  Street  the 
group  started  firing  at  the  Gemian  troops 
guarding  the  walL  Immediately,  German  re- 
inforcements came  running  from  the  direo- 
Uon  of  Kraataiski  Park.  A  pitched  battle 
ensued,  and  it  soon  became  dear  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  waO 
against  such  overwhelming  odda.  Two  mem- 
liers  of  the  group  were  killed  in  the  liattle. 
"Orlik"  and  "Mlodek."  Three  othns  were 
seriously  wounded. 

"Chwacki"  ordered  a  retreat  and  the  unit 
withdrew  in  the  direction  of  the  Vistula.  As 
they  withdrew,  they  saw  the  Gemsns  tend- 
ing to  their  casiialtiea.  We  hear  that  the 
first  day  of  the  battle  cost  the  Germans 
more  than  one  hundred  Uvea. 


Tuaday,  Aprti  20, 1943 

*  *  *  Since  I  was  assigned  as  a 
on  Bonlfraterska  Street  I  could  see  for 
myself  the  battle  being  fought  on  both  sides 
of  the  WalL 

I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds 
on  the  sidewalk.  Amasingly,  every  time  a 
streetcar  passed  alonsdde  the  Ghetto,  both 
sides— Germans  and  Freedom  Flghtecs 
alike-beM  their  fire.  I  simply  ooold  not  bo- 
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Uevc  my  ^et.  It  was  eerUlnly  the  most 
unreal  batt  le  I  couM  tanacfne. 

About  3:10  pjn.,  when  the  streetcar  to 
Melany  wi  i  waved  through  the  fichting.  I 
aaw  a  bur  it  from  a  machine  gun  topple 
three  Qem  ans.  the  crew  of  a  field  gun  posi- 
tioned to  i  te  ri^t  of  the  crowd.  As  if  with 
one  voice,  khe  crowd  cheered  the  freedom 
fWitera'  success,  the  women  crying  with 
Joy.  and  thf  men  shouting  words  of  encour- 
agement. 

The  Oer^ians.  furious,  turned  their  guns 
on  the  enm  d.  and  people  scattered. 

The  who!  t  dty  has  been  reritallzei)  by  the 
action  of  tl  e  freedom  fighters,  and  some  of 
the  churchi  s  have  arranged  special  services 
to  offer  pra  ^ers  for  them. 

I  wish  w<  could  get  the  order  for  a  full- 
scale  uprist  ig. 


7  iunda%  AprU  22, 1$43 
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today  Joined  in  the  uneven 
Stvka  divebomben  from  Bie- 
and  systematically  dropping  In- 
upon  the  insurgents.  The 
increases  In  intensity  with 
Oermans  seem  clearly  deter- 
all  the  inhabitants  alive  and 
Ohetto  to  ashes.  In  the  mean- 
of  the  Jewish  Fighting  Orga- 
AnlelewicB.  has  written 
mailed  outUde  the  Wall  to  his 
who  Is  with  us. 
a  few  Individuals  will  survive, 
will  be  killed  sooner  or  later, 
las  been  set;  in  all  Imnkers  occu- 
sfddlen  it  is  now  impossible 
a  candle  because  of  the  lack  of 
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J  onday.  April  29. 1943 

General  ^troop  has  reported  that  more 
than  one  thbuaand  Jews  have  been  flushed 
out  of  the  i  unkers  and  that  they  were  im- 
mediately Iquidated.  In  addiUon.  several 
hundred  wei  e  killed  in  batUe.  and  the  Ger- 
mans also  e  uHorcd  many  Jews  who  main- 
tained liaise  D  and  worked  with  the  Polish 
"terrorist"  ijoups.  At  the  same  time  the 
General  8U  rf  of  ZOB  baa  sent  out  ite  last 
omununiqw. 

"The  num  ler  of  men.  women  and  children 
lost  in  the  1  ires  and  by  execution  squads  is 
enormous.  C  w  final  days  are  approaching. 
But.  as  Ion  r  as  we  have  weapons  in  our 
hands  we  wl  I  continue  to  fight  •  •  •  " 

Cinders  aid  burned  papers  cover  the 
streets  of  2  i^boix.  Ludwik  and  I  talked 
today  about  the  situation.  From  the  apart- 
ment, we  CO  lid  see  only  the  dai^  southern 
aky.  and  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  was 
happening,  re  took  a  walk.  After  crossing 
Inwalidow  Square  we  climbed  up  the 
Warsa«Ods  oak  viaduct. 

Below  us  I  y  thick  clouds  of  smoke.  Explo- 
simis  reverb  srated  behind  the  walL  As  we 
stood  there  the  wind  changed  and  the 
sweet,  putrh  smell  of  burning  human  flesh 
was  in  our  fi  ees.  The  flames,  spurred  by  the 
brecM.  shot  higher,  and  the  bottom  layers 
of  the  cum  ulus  clouds  boiling  over  the 
(Hietto  turn  d  from  amber  to  red. 

The  whistl  Ing  sound  of  Jets  of  air  created 
by  the  dhrin  \  Stuka  bombers  was  the  only 
other  noise.  Artillery  barrages  in  these  last 
days  of  the  (  Uietto  had  atanost  stopped,  but 
squadrons  oi  Lvftwtiffe  planes  continued  to 
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drop  incendiary  bombs  upon  the  already  air- 
less, flame-  and  smoke-choked  inner  city. 

It  seemed  so  pointless  with  the  destruc- 
tion already  so  complete.  Tet  the  Incendiary 
bombs  kept  falling,  each  one  giving  birth  to 
a  new  tongue  of  flame  which  shot  through 
the  gray  and  black  smoke  clouds.  The  Ger- 
mans were  carrying  out  with  cold  precision 
the  Puhrer's  order  to  complete  "the  Devil's 
work"  in  Poland. 


Monday.  May  JO.  1943 

At  10  a.m.  today,  the  cast-iron  ^ewer  cover 
at  the  comer  of  Proeta  and  Twarda  Streets 
was  pulled  off,  and  a  group  of  Freedom 
Fighters  came  out— Increditdy,  some  still 
carried  weapons— In  front  of  astonished 
passersby.  They  were  loaded  into  two  wait- 
ing trucks  of  the  underground  army  and 
taken  to  the  woods  outside  the  dty. 

The  author's  father.,  wartime  mayor 
of  Warsaw,  also  was  a  freedom  f Ishter. 
He,  Senator  Adam  Czemlakow  and 
Senator  Samuel  Zyglelbojm  were 
among  the  hostaces— all  leading  citi- 
zens of  Warsaw— of  the  Nazis  when 
the  latter  entered  the  city  of  Warsaw. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Jewish  Histori- 
cal Institute  In  Poland  (January- 
March  1972).  Kulskl  wrote  about  these 
two  prominent  Polish  statesmen,  both 
victims  of  the  holocaust,  that  "their 
deaths  are  for  history  one  more  evi- 
dence of  the  most  heinous  crime  per- 
petrated on  humanity  by  the  Nazi 
mass-murderers." 

"Both— Zyglelbojm  and  Czemia- 
kow— deserve  our  commemoration  in 
perpetuity." 

As  we  enter  the  eighties  and  face  the 
chaUenges  of  world  hunger,  energy 
crises,  and  the  raging  battles  of  free- 
dom fighters  throughout  the  world,  it 
is  particiilarly  fitting  for  us  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  to 
bow  our  heads  today  in  homage  to  the 
lives  of  the  young  Polish-Jewish  free- 
dom fighters  who'  gave  their  lives  "For 
Your  Freedom  and  Ours."« 


BEST  WISHES  TO  ED  PATTEN 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

ormw.jKRsxT 

Dl  THS  HOUSS  or  RKPRSSCirTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  regret  that  I  learned  of  Ed 
Patten's  decision  to  retire  from  the 
House  after  this  session  of  Congress. 
While  Ed  and  I  have  been  on  different 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  long  admired 
and  respected  the  Joy  and  enthusiasm 
he  has  shown  for  his  profession. 

Ed  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
colorful  and  identifiable  Members  of 
Congress.  Rarely  a  day  goes  by  when 
Ed  does  not  have  an  enthusiastic 
"How  are  yuh"  or  a  humorous  Irish 
yam  to  spin.  His  quick  wit  and  unique 
personality  have  added  much  to  this 
great  body. 

While  Ed's  enthusiasm  is  well 
known,  few  know  of  the  outstanding 
service  he  has  performed  for  the 
people  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  only 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
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atlons,  Ed  was  the  giiiding  force  in 
procuring  the  necessary  outlays  to 
save  Fort  Dix  in  1975.  He  has  been  In- 
strumental in  bringing  needed  revenue 
to  Rutgers  University,  his  alma  mater, 
and  has  always  supported  legislation 
aiding  veterans,  small  businessmen 
and  the  woi^Ing  force  in  the  State. 

It  is  dlffioilt  to  envision  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  Ed  Patteh. 
No  one  will  replace  his  presence  here. 
His  outstanding  work  and  unmatched 
enthusiasm  will  be  sorely  missed.  I 
know  members  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation Join  me  in  wishing  both  Ed  and 
his  wife  Ann  the  best  of  everything.* 


April  15,  1980 


DAVID  CHANEY,  A  CHAMPION 
OF  WORKING  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcRiGAii 

nf  THi  Hot7SE  or  represehtatives 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  David  Chaney  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1980. 

As  a  Detroiter  and  an  outstanding 
labor  leader.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  through  the  years 
on  major  issues  of  concern  to  labor, 
the  unemployed,  the  cities,  and  to  dis- 
advantaged citizens.  He  was  always 
available  to  persons  in  need,  and 
fought  throughout  his  lifetime  for  the 
Interests  of  working  men  and  women 
and  the  American  labor  movement.  He 
was  a  leader  In  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights  and  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. On  numerous  occasions,  when 
labor  and  civil  rights  groups  met  in 
Washington  to  deal  with  the  issues, 
David  Chaney  was  an  active  partici- 
pant, sharing  the  Insights,  experience, 
and  sober  Judgment  that  he  developed 
In  his  40  years  In  the  labor  movement. 

A  past  vice'  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Federation  of  Labor,  treasurer  of 
the  Hlstadrut  Labor  Israel,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  & 
Textile  Workers  Union,  and  coman- 
ager  of  its  Central  States  Joint  board, 
David  Chaney  helped  build  the  labor 
movement  and  influenced  a  great 
many  social  and  economic  reforms. 
The  officers  of  ACTWU  cited  his 
many  accomplishments  in  the  follow- 
ing eulogy: 

A  labor  leader  who  was  a  natural  organiz- 
er, he  gave  unstintlngly  of  his  time  to 
others  and  was  a  familiar  figure  on  picket 
lines  in  the  Middle  West,  wherever  people 
were  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  social  and 
economic  Justice. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  wife  Josephine  and  his  family,  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  biographical  narrative  on 
David  Chaney's  life. 

Dbboit.- David  Chaney,  an  international 
vioe  president  of  the  500.000-member  AFL- 
CIO  Amalgamated  Clothhig  and  Textile 
Workers  Union  and  co-manager  of  Its  Chica- 
go and  Central  States  Joint  Bowd.  died 
Monday  (Feb.  18)  at  Henry  FOrd  Hospital 
here.  He  was  98  and  had  undergone  open 
heart  surgery  in  December. 


A  native  of  Poland.  Chaney  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  Michigan  labor  movement  for 
over  40  years,  having  begim  his  union  career 
w  a  member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  in 
1934.  Fired  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for 
union  activities,  he  found  a  Job  with  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  and 
soon  organized  the  West  Side  WPA  Workers 
who  elected  him  president  of  their  new 
union. 

In  1940.  Chaney  went  tq  work  as  a  stodc 
boy  for  Sam's  Store*  a  former  Detroit 
retail  chain— and  within  a  few  years  had 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  800  employ- 
ees into  a  union  which  merged  with  the 
Amalgamated  Caothing  Workers  of  America, 
a  forenmner  of  ACTWU.  In  1949. 

Chaney  was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
ACWA  In  1962  and  served  continuously 
unto  the  1978  merger  with  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
newly  formed  ACTWU. 

In  addition  to  his  posts  with  ACTTWU, 
Chaney  was  also  treasurer  of  Hlstadrut 
Labor  Israel  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
was  a  past  vice  president  of  the  Michigan 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  his  wife,  Jose- 
phine, include  two  daughters,  three  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren.* 


SHELBYVILLE  PETITION  FOR 
MORATORIUM  ON  EPA  COAL 
RULES 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  ouHois 

IN  the  house  or  REPRBSERTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1980 

•  YAx.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  many  people  talk  about  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  fourth 
branch  6f  Government,  the  unelected 
bureaucrats,  and  while  many  of  tis  fve 
worlting  to  restore  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  these  rulemakers,  there  are 
some  people  who  have  had  enough 
and  are  doing  something  about  it. 

Concerned  citizens  of  Shelbyvllle, 
ni.,  including  the  mayor,  have  signed 
the  following  declaration,  stating  their 
support  of  U.S.  energy  independence 
via  the  cheapest,  most  abundant 
energy  source  available:  coal. 

Like  most  of  eastern  Illinois,  Shelby- 
vllle is  blessed  with  vast  deposits  of 
high  sulfur,  bituminous  coal.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  out- 
dated provisions  in  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
has  placed  such  stringent  regulations 
on  the  burning  of  Illinois  coal  that 
producers  have  lost  virtually  aU  incen- 
tives to  develop  this  remarkable 
energy  source. 

In  the  past,  Shelbyvllle's  coal  pro- 
ducers have  complied  with  ESPA  regu- 
lations, even  though  sufficient  evi- 
dence exists  to  refute,  or  at  the  very 
least  call  into  serious  question,  practl- 
<^y  all  of  the  EPA's  rationalizations 
for  their  regulations.  At  this  time, 
with  an  annual  inflation  rate  of  over 
18  percent,  dramatic  rises  In  the  price 
of  petroleum  energy  sources,  and  seri- 
ous energy  shortages  a  part  of  our  his- 
tory as  well  as  our  future,  the  people 
of  Shelbyvllle  fail  to  see  why  our  most 
abundant  natural   resource,   coal,   is 
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being  held  hostage  to  Arab  oO  produc- 
ers. 

The  people  of  Shelbyvllle  have 
therefore  petitioned  this  Congress  to 
Impose  a  5-year  moratorium  on  Feder- 
al rules  and  regulations  preventing  the 
traditional  burning  of  high-sulfur  coal 
by  electric  utilities  and  industry.  In 
addition,  they  pledge  to  woi^  on  the 
Installation  of  clean-burning  technol- 
ogy during  the  moratorium. 

Few  people  would  diq>ute  the  need 
to  achieve  an  equilibrium  between  our 
economy  and  our  environment,  for  our 
very  existence  is  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  this  balance.  The 
people  of  Shelbyvllle  realize  that  cur- 
rent economic  conditioqs,  brought 
about  by  the  Federal  Government's 
policy  of  inflationary  deficit  spending 
and  Rube  Goldberg's  oil  allocation 
schemes,  dictate  increased  production 
of  our  coal  reserves  and  relaxed  envi- 
ronmental  regulations. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  aid  the  people  of 
Shelbyvllle,  whom  I  know  speak  for 
many  millions,  in  bringing  this  mes- 
sage to  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  American  people.  The  declaration 
follows: 

Iw  Ilumois.  1980 

Thi  UKAimcous  Dbojuutiok  or  trs 
UiraCRSiGifD  Cmzm  or  Ilumois 

COMMUHITIES 

When.  In  consideration  of  our  nation's  se- 
curity and  the  survival  of  our  local  commu- 
nities it  becomes  necessary  for  the  citizens 
to  dissolve  normal  traditions  and  procedures 
and  to  siieak  out  against  unusual  and  de- 
structive government  restrictions,  rules  and 
regulations  and  government  agency  actions 
which,  if  continued  unchecked  and  unal- 
tered would,  in  effect,  so  adversely  reduce 
our  communities'  standard  of  living,  wreak 
economic  havoc  on  localized  areas  through 
forced  unemployment,  so  combined  as  to  re- 
strict our  nation's  use  of  its  own  natural 
fuel  energy  source,  and  most  abundant  fuel 
energy  source,  coal,  as  to  eventually  endan- 
ger this  nation's  position  internationally,  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  very  survival  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  the  under- 
signed, therefore,  tpenk.  out  in  this  declara- 
tion. 

,  And  Witness,  too,  that  the  citizens  whose 
signatures  so  affixed  to  this  document  de- 
clared for  the  tmrestricted  burning  of  our 
communities'  rich  coal  reserves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  generating  electricity  for  our 
homes,  farms,  schools,  industries,  govern- 
ment centers  and  other  institutions,  and  for 
direct  industrial  uses. 

Further,  that  we  declare  without  the  use 
of  high  sulfur  coal  for  said  purposes  the 
aforementioned  economic  ruin  and  reduc- 
tion of  our  international  posture  Is  hereby 
unacceptable. 

Further,  it  is  the  direct  position  and  pur- 
pose of  this  declaration  to  direct  State  and 
Federal  representatives  and  Senators  to  per- 
sonally call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  this  document  and  make 
our  demands  known. 

Herewith,  and  affixed  by  our  signatures 
avowed  for  the  survival  of  our  communities 
and  the  safety  of  our  luttlon.  we.  as  one, 
propose  a  declaration  for  a  full  five  year 
moratorium  on  the  federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions preventing  the  traditional  burning  of 
high  sulfur  coal  by  our  electric  utilities  and 
industry.  Said  moratorium  would  temporar- 
ily cancel  these  rules  and  regulations  whl^ 
would  prevent  burning  of  said  ooaL 
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Further,  we  dedare  tliat  tbe  dean  bum- 
ing  technolocy.  which  we  declare  suiipatt 
of,  be  in  effect  and  installed  at  the  cad  of 
the  above  mentianed  five  year  moratorium. 

If,  in  the  ooune  of  human  events,  eoonom- 
ic  setbadBS.  causes  of  war,  oatknal  catastro- 
phe or  natural  dtsasters  said  technology  Is 
not  in  place  at  the  end  of  tbe  fbat  five  year 
moratorium  we  further  dedare  for  an  ex- 
tension of  said  moratorium  for  an  addltiooal 
five  years. 

We.  set  forth  herewith  the  benefits  to  the 
nation.  We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
and  ao  direct  our  State  and  FMeral  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senaton  to  peraonally  carry 
this  original  dedaratlon  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  so  procuitag  a  direct  and 
podttve  answer  from  this  country's  Chief 
Executive  Officer  and  Commander  In  Chief 
of  our  Armed  Foroea. 

We,  tbentan,  as  dtiaens  at  the  communi- 
ty level,  herewith  affix  our  signatures  to  de- 
claring for  hl^  sulfur  coal-now,  community 
Jobs  now.  community  survival  now. 

HooB  H.  Houjun. 
Jamis  O.  Fmca. 
JatE.  AixaiD. 
ForberPrics. 
Davis  C.  w— ~»  — 
Fbaiikldi  DOVK. 
Marjorib  Stlvbstou* 


THE  BIGGEST  TAX  HIKE  IN 
HISTORY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


(WnWTORK 

ni  the  house  or 


attvbs 


Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  party  want 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  by  en- 
acting the  biggest  tax  hike  in  history. 
That  is  why  we  have  declared  April  15 
"Democrat  Tax  Increase  Observance 
Day"— to  warn  the  American  people 
that,  while  taxes  were  unbearable  in 
1979,  they  will  only  get  worse  if  the 
Democrats  have  their  way. 

If  the  Democrat  budget  passes  this 
Congress,  taxes  will  rise  from  20.5  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  calendar  year  1980  to 
22  percmt  in  calendar  year  1981— the 
biggest  peacetime  tax  boost  in  history. 

These  incredible  Democratic  tax  in- 
creases are  nothing  new.  In  the  past 
3M  years,  taxes  have  more  than  dou- 
bled. And  during  the  past  25  years  of  a 
Democrat-controlled  Congress,  tax 
revenues  have  Increased  by  more  than 
800  percent. 

What  does  the  majority  party  have 
in  store  for  the  taxpayers  in  1981  but 
more  of  the  same?  According  to  the 
CBO,  taxes  wiU  go  up  $38  billion  next 
year  because  of  bracket  creep.  $25  bil- 
lion because  of  already  •  legislated 
sodal  security  tax  increaaes,  $10  to  $12 
billion  from  the  new  oil  import  fee/gas 
tax.  $3.4  billion  trom  a  new  tax  on  sav- 
ings, and  $13  billion  from  the  adminis- 
tration's new  excise  tax  on  American 
oil  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  party  is 
trying  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  people,  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  I  for  one  refuse  to 
stand  by  and  let  it  happoL  The  Re- 
publican Party  is  getting  the  word  out 
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Dcredlble  tax  increases,  and 

our  own  budget  alter- 

Republlcan    budget    of 

would  rescue  the  Ameri- 

from  ever-increasing  tax 

get  Federal  spending  under 

and  for  alL 

14  issue  of  Forbes  maga- 

a  fine  analysis  of  the 

ncreases  planned  for  1981. 1 

to  insert  this  important  ar- 

lie  RnoBO  at  this  time,  and 

it  to  the  attention  of  all 


colle«  ues: 


L.  SehuIU! 
CouncQ  of 
tbelr  sides 
the  eye.  aa 
Byrddoes, 


^Tendinc 
IMl  by  $4J 


BiaoBT  Tax  Hikk  hi  Hutort 
(By  Jerry  Flint) 
The  larfist  one-year  tax  Increase  In  the 
nation's  hi  tory  is  ooming:  about  $100  bU- 
Hon.  If  Ihe  federal  government's  fiscal  1981 
budget  tun  m  out  to  be  In  balance.  It  ts  that 
extra  mom  y,  not  budget  cuts,  that  will  do 
the  trick.  1  hat  Is  not  the  type  of  admission 
that  is  gg  Ing  to  be  made  by  President 
Carter.  Ti  easury  Secretary  O.  WUllam 
Miner,  Jaa  es  T.  Melntyre  (who  heads  the 
Office  of  1  [anagement  A  Budget).  CAiarles 


(who   heads   the   President's 

Economic  Advisers)  or  any  of 

They  wUl  look  you  straight  In 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert 

ind  say:  "This  budget  will  not  be 

balanced  w  th  Increases  In  taxes.."  But  Judge 

for  yourself: 

will  Increase  between  1980  and 
bflllon.  to  $613  billion.  By  Presi- 
dent Cartas  own  figures,  which  probably 
are  on  the  low  side,  tax  collections  will  Jimip 
to  $635  bUlkm.  over  the  same 
period.  Th|e  Congrenional  Budget  Office 
figures  thef  tax  take  will  be  a  little  more. 
$627  bUllo  \,  and  all  those  estimates  are 
based  on  1  peroent-to-12  percent  Inflation. 
If  It  runs  h  gher,  the  collections  could  easily 
Jump  $100  mDUoD  or  more  in  the  single 
year.  Mon  than  one-third  of  the  added 
take— some  $38  billion,  according  to  the 
Congreaskx  lal  Budget  Of  flee— will  come 
from  hlghe  r  Individual  income  tax  revenues. 
These  extr  i  billions  will  roll  into  the  Treas- 
ury eoff en  because  of  inflation  and  the  phe- 
nomenon I  nown  as  "bracket  creep."  Folks 
will  earn  i  sore  because  of  Inflation,  then 
move  into  I  igher  tax  brackets  and  part  with 
a  larger  i  eroentage  of.  their  Income  for 
taxes,  endi  og  up  with  less  for  themselves. 
It's  esttanal  ed  that  each  1%  of  inflation  adds 
1.6  percent  to  the  total  take  from  individual 
income  tax  it. 

Then  thsre  are  tax  increases,  legislated 
years  ago.  Social  Security,  which  went  up 
this  year,  i  oca  up  again  next  year— good  for 
another  $2  i  billion  in  1981. 

Then  tb<  re  are  new  taxes,  aa  the  books 
and  comlnt.  Under  existing  executive  au- 
thority. Resident  Carter  has  mandated  a 
new  oQ  taai  lort  duty,  working  out  to  a  tax  of 
10  cents  a  lallon  on  gasoline.  The  Idea,  the 
President :  nslsts.  Is  not  to  raise  money  but 
to  reduce  :  uel  use.  Nevertheless,  it  will  add 
$10  billCan  to  general  revenues  In  fiscal  1981. 

The  new  windfall  oO  profits  tax  will  bring 
In  another  $13  billion  In  108L  Some  $3.4  bU- 
lloo  more '  rill  come  In  If  the  Administration 
and  oongn  vianal  leaden  can  push  through 
a  withboU  Ing  tax  on  bank  Interest  Most  of 
this  wont  xxne  by  catching  folks  who  don't 
pay  the  itx;  It  win  cone  by  taking  their 
money  cai  ly— before  they  can  collect  extra 
interest  on  their  interest  (Thus,  even  as  the 
President  umI  oongreMional  leaden  Insist 
that  aomi«  Adng  must  be  done  to  Increase 
savings,  tl  ey  maneuver  to  malte  It  less  lu- 
crative to  I  lo  so.) 

If  those  ^x  increases  arent  enough,  some 

leaden   have   a   few   more 

raiiing  ideas  In  mind.  "I  recommend 
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that  the  Ways  A  Means  Committee  report 
measures  to  raise  an  additional  $3.5  billion, 
primarily  from  the  affluent  and  usen  of 
government  faculties  who*  use  is  now  sub- 
sidised." says  Representative  Robert  Glalmo 
(D-Conn.),  clialrman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  He's  thinking  about  such  meas- 
ures as  a  5  percent  Income  tax  surcharge, 
probably  on  the  $50,000-aryear  crowd,  more 
taxes  on  liquor  and  cigarettes,  cutting  tax 
deductions,  higher  charges  to  private-plane 
ownen  for  airport  use  and  fees  from  l)oat 
ownen  for  Coast  Guard  services. 

Antibuslness  groups' are  beginning  to  use 
the  budget-balancing  drive  to  push  for  new 
levies,  too.  For  example,  the  Public  C^itlzens 
Tax  Reform  Research  Oroup,  a  Ralph 
Nader-supported  lobby,  thinks  billions  of 
dollan  can  be  raised  by  boosting  the  taxes 
of  on  companies,  eliminating  export  tax 
credits,  halving  the  business  lunch  deduc- 
tion and  ending  the  Income  tax  deduction 
on  credit  card  interest.  Just  ending  the 
credit  card  interest  deduction,  says  Robert 
Melntyre.  director  of  the  group,  would 
bring  in  $2  billion.  He  aims  to  come  up  with 
enough  additional  tax  collections  to  keep 
budgetcutten  away  from  his  favored  pro- 
grams such  as  food  stamps  and  solar  energy. 
Other  tax  increase  ideas  in  the  air  Include 
taxing  half  of  tax-free  Social  Security  pay- 
ments and  cutting  deductions  for  home 
mortgages  and  medical  care. 

None  of  these  latter  tax  increase  propos- 
als may  pass.  The  point  Is  the  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  has  thus  far  been  seen— 
and  reported— as  an  effort  to  cut  spending. 
In  fact,  it  has  opened  the  door  to  tax  in- 
creases as  well.  In  business,  when  spending 
is  cut,  profits  may  rise,  and  those  responsi- 
ble are  personally  rewarded.  In  government 
it  is  the  opposite.  No  bureaucrat  gets  a 
bonus  or  bigger  office  for  ending  programs. 
No  lobby  praises  a  congressman  for  trim- 
ming Its  program.  Rewards  come  with 
spending  money. 

Even  as  the  President  and  congrealonal 
leaden  were  talking  about  trimming  the 
budget  the  President  was  promising  New 
York  that  the  Administration  would  work 
to  replace  funds  the  big,  troubled  cities  lose 
under  spending  cuts,  and  the  Congress  was 
preparing  to  up  its  spending  for  1980  by  bil- 
lions of  doUan. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
prot>ably  are  serious  when  they  talk  of  hold- 
ing down  spending  to  balance  the  budget  in 
1981.  But  for  all  their  good  Intentions,  it's 
the  $100  billion  in  added  tax  take— not  any 
spending  cuts— that  will  end  the  deficit.* 


IMPORT  FE^  OH  CRUDE  OIL 

HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

orKAim 

nr  THK  Housx  or  rephzsent  atives 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  House  Resolution 
618.  to  express  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's $4.62  per  barrel  imi>ort  fee  on 
crude  oil.  When  I  originally  intro- 
duced this  resolution,  it  was  as  an  al- 
ternative to  more  binding  legislation 
already  introduced  by  several  of  my 
colleagues.  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 618  as  a  vehicle  to  gain  support 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  similar  legisla- 
tion that  .will  come  before  Congress. 

To  date  the  support  for  this  sense  of 
the  House  resolution  has  been  strong, 
with  over  102  current  cosponsors.  I 
would  hope  that  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  not  supported  this 
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action,  will  take  notice  and  reevaluate 
their  position. 

We  must  all  do  our  part  to  curb  In- 
flation, and  opposing  the  import  fe« 
will  be  an  important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  import  fee  is  an  inflation- 
ary, revenue  raising  measure.  It  will 
cost  the  American  consumer  $10.5  bil- 
lion annually,  while  conserving  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  average  usage  or 
approximately  100.000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  Why  should  Americans  pay 
$29  million  per  day  for  a  ndnimal  con- 
servation effort?  The  Increased  finan- 
cial burden  on  consimiers  will  be  sig- 
nificant; even  the  President's  own 
guidelines  anticipate  a  0.75  percent  in- 
crease in  the  consumer  price  index. 
The  President  In  his  haste  to  attempt 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  finds 
that  he  cannot  do  so  without  raising 
revenues,  which  tliis  import  fee  will 
clearly  do.  Rather  than  curb  Inflation, 
this  proposal  will  only  fuel  the  inflsr 
tionary  spiral,  while  doing  little  to 
promote  conservation  beyond  the 
levels  dictated  by  already  prohibitive 
energy  costs. 

The  President  is  looking  for  ways  to 
reassure  an  increasingly  skeptical  and 
frustrated  public.  Many  of  the  admin- 
istration's programs  have  been  essen- 
tially symbolic  in  nature.  This  decree, 
however,  will  be  far  more  than  sym- 
bolic—it will  be  devastating,  not  only 
for  the  economy,  but  for  individual 
consumers  as  well. 

Conservation  is  necessary,  but  I 
question,  as  should  you,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  on  such  an  ill  advised 
plan.  Instead  of  imposing  negative 
measures  on  the  American  people,  the 
President  and  Congress  should  provide 
positive  incentives  that  will  encourage 
greater  energy  efficiency  in  our  capital 
stock  and  promote  increased  prc>duc- 
tlon  of  our  domestic  energy  resources. 

I  hope  for  support  from  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  this  and  other 
pieces  of  legislation  addressing  the 
same  subject.  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
remind  the  President  of  the  views  of 
Congress  on  this  matter.  I  urge  each 
,  of  you  to  be  responsible  to  your  con- 
stituents and  yourself  by  supporting 
legislation  opposing  the  President's 
$4.62  per  barrel  import  fee  on  crude 
oU.« 


JOHNSTOWN  SPRING  PREMIERE 
AWARDS  DINNER.  APRIL  20,  1980 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PKimSTLVAiaA 
Dl  THK  HOUSK  OF  HEPRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  several  honorees  being  cited 
by  the  Black  United  Service  CHiibs  of 
Johnstown  for  their  community  spirit, 
fellowship,  and  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  the  black  and 
white  communities. 

These  individuals  will  be  honored  on 
Sunday,  April  20.  at  the  First  Annual 
Spring  Premiere  Awards  Dinner.  As 
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we  start  the  new  decade  of  the  eii^t- 
ies.  I  am  very  pleased  to  aee  the  Bkuk. 
United  Service  Ovba  taUng  time  to 
honor  some  of  thoae  Indlvldiiala  who 
have  made  Jotumbown  a  better  place 
to  live,  and  who  have  contributed  to 
eommimlty  imderstanding  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Johnstown  area. 

Our  area  has  been  hard  Ut  by  a 
flood  in  1977  and  by  ecofinmic  buffet- 
ing from  many  aides.  While  the  Nation 
has  double-digit  inflation,  our  ana  has 
double-digit  inflation,  phis  doable- 
digit  unemployment. 

But  it  ts  through  Indhidnate  like 
/  these  that  we  will  be  able  to  overcome 

those  problems.  As  a  student  of  histo- 
ry, I  am  reminded  of  a  quote  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Rooaevelt: 

Far  better  It  Is  to  dare  mighty  tidnv  to 
win  glorious  triumphs,  even  thoogli  ebeck- 
ered  by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with 
those  poor  spirits  who  neltber  oijoy  ■nxh 
nor  suffM'  much,  because  tbey  live  ki  the 
gray  twilight  that  knows  not  victory  or 
defeat 

That  quote  fllustrates  the  wpMt  of 
these  individuals  being  honored,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  llat  them  In  the  Coni- 

OIBSIOHAL  BMOOKD. 

Mrs.  AlmaM.  Cramer— Xn.  Cramer 
has  spent  her  life  in  dMc  afCaba  In 
Johnstown,  worked  in  eommtmlty 
radio  and  commonicatloBS  projecti, 
and  has  devoted  mu^  ef  her  ttane  to 
the  development  of  senior  dtiaena  or- 
ganisations. 

Mr.  Joseph  Davla— A  very  active  ettl- 
zen  In  the  eommimlty,  Mr.  DbvIb  re- 
members ba^  to  the  days  whoi  Uacki 
were  segregated  from  most  eating  es- 
tablishments in  Johnstown,  and  he 
provided  restaurant  fadBtiet  for  the 
black  community. 

Mrs.  Lorene  Jacobs— One  of  the 
hearts  of  our  commmrfty  revolves 
around  church  wotk.  aad  Mrs.  Jacobs 
has  given  years  of  valoable  senrloe  to 
the  bla^  commmdty  and  worked 
wholehearte<&y  in  the  aettrlUes  of  the 
Shiloh  Baptist  CburA. 

Mr.  Charles  Km&le— One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Johnstown  onnmunlty, 
Mr.  Kunkle  has  been  invaluable  In  ob- 
taining Job  opportunities  ftxr  the 
Johnstown  area  and  w»«^nwg  sure 
there  Is  a  strong  future  for  Om  eom- 
munity's  children. 

Mr.  Frank  Pasqnollla— Mi*.  Paaquer- 
Ola  has  given  ttr^easly  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  hannony  and  underatanding 
among  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups  in  Johnstown  and  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  C.  L  Pollard— Through  various 
(3lsea  in  the  community.  Rereraid 
Pollard  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
strength  through  55  years  of  servtoe  as 
a  minister  and  qDirltual  leader  for 
thousands  of  Johnstown  area  dttens. 

Mr.  Richard  Mayer-.^  the  present 
publisher  of  the  Johnstown  Ttfbune 
Democrat,  Mr.  Mayor  heada  the  paper 
being  honored  for  its  work  In  brini^ns 
the  community  doaer  together  and  in- 
creasing communication  between  an 
areas  of  Johnstown.* 
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DOE  REVIEHBS  RBCIBBATKMIAL 
WATER(31AFT  RSSTRICTICMV 


HON.  MAnO  UAGGI 


orxxw 
ZH  TBS  Bonss  or 


ATVm 


Tuesday.  Aprtt  IS.  lUO 

•  Mr.  BIAGKH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly submitted  written  comments  to  the 
Honorable  Charies  W.  Duncan,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Energy,  oonoemlng  the 
DQMrtment's  proposed  recreational 
watercraft  reatrietiosi,  puUkhed  In  the 
standby  Federal  emergency  eonaenrm- 
tlon  plan  tuuler  autbotlty  ci  title  n  of 
the  Energy  ConMrvathm  Act  of  1979— 
Public  Law  96-102.  The  propoaal.  If 
Implemented  by  the  Fteddent  in  the 
event  of  a  national  fuel  emergency, 
would  prohlbtt  the  operation  of  pri- 
vate recreational  moterboats  within  a 
State  on  Bandays  or  during  an  entire 
weekend.  If  so  midalwl,  In  tboae 
oommmts.  I  roundly  ulthJaed  tlris  Ill- 
advised  broposal  on  legal,  equitable, 
-and  policy  grounds.  In  my  Judgment: 

First,  the  pr(H>osal  contains  Inad- 
equate data  to  support  its  assumptions 
regartfng  recreational  boating  fuel 
conKumptiop  natknwide  and  projected 
fuel  oouacnatluu  savings  from  cortail- 
uent  of  leneatJQgial  boatkig. 

Second,  the  underlying  pcAcy  analy- 
sts does  not  support  the  need  for  an  In- 
dependent recreational  watercraft  re- 
striction In  the  form  of  a  selective  ban 
upon  recreational  boating  acttrlty. 

On  the  etmtrary,  mofaurboats  ooukf 
be  Induded  In  tbe  propoaed  vehicle 
use  sticker  measure,  appHcaUe  to  pri- 
vate automobUea.  6i  Oie  aNemaftlve,  If 
a  detenninsMon  Is  made  tliat  tt  Is  neo- 
enary  to  restrict  motor  vehlde  osage 
In  the  event  of  a  serious  supply  disrup- 
tion, then,  baaed  upon  an  objective 
evaluation,  a  restriction  of  recreatkm- 
al  boating  activity  should  be  Inciiided 
wlttrin  Vtkt  eouieat  of  a, 


ttonary  i^etricle  < 

Third,  the  rulwiir*  f"i  is  of  qnesthm* 
able  legaUty  and  oedtlcally  contra- 
venes the  underlying  policy  and  ex- 
press prohibitions '  contained  In  the 
basic  act  In  this  regard.  Iteontalnsan 
Inaccurate  economic  analysis  of  the 
relative  Impacta  Qon  the  recreational 
boating  industry  from  the  imposition 
of  such  a  measure.  In  addition,  it  im- 
poses an  unreaaonab^  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  burden  of  njetilctkms 
upon  energy  usage  on  the  recreatlosial 
botftlng  Industry  and  community. 

As  an  alternative,  I  recommended 
that  the  D^)artment  reconsider  this 
measure  and  either  delete  it  from  the 
Ust  of  measures  considered  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  standby  Federal  plan, 
merge  it  into  the  vehicle  use  sUefcO' 
measure,  or  broaden  its  scope  of  appli- 
cation to  include  all  recreational  ahd 
discretionary  fuel  consumption. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Department 
Is  responding  to  my  ooncems  and 
those  of  the  many  thntiaanrta  of  boat- 
tn  natlcmwlde  who  dther  called,  sub- 
mitted written  commwita,  or  poaonal- 
ly  appeared  at  pubUe  hearlngi  to  voice 
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ttidr  eoBeetive  opposltlaa  te.  tMa 
I  oorawend  DC»  for  Its  deel- 
to  reaonslder  tUs  measore  and 
look  forward  anzloariy  to  ttie  poMlea- 
tlon  of  a  modlfled  proposal  In  tbe  1 
future. 

nt>m  my  experience.  In 
their  opposition  to  tUs  BMBaaure.  the 
recreational  htfattng  oomnmrity  *"«< 
Indurtzy  hnve  aonght  neither  prefer- 
ential treatment  nor  special  rvcognl- 
tkm  of  their  Interesta— only  funda- 
mental faliucas  and  an  eqnttahle 
tributlon  of  mandatory  fod 
tlon  should  the  tmpoaltlon  of  such 
measures  become  neoeasaiy.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Department  of 
Ikiergy  has  acted  responsibly  In  reoog- 
nlaing  these  oonoema.  I  luvte  that  In 
the  future  the  Department  will  cm- 
phaslae  the  need  for  sitfistancf  more 
than  symbolism  in  its  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  national 
VdOcfM 


RABBI  LEWIS  A.  WEUi'IUAUB 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 


or 

HODSBOr 


Txnva 


Tueadan,  AprU  IS.  lUO 


•  Mrs.  SPEUiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
wise  man  once  wrote,  "yon  give  but 
little  when  you  gbne  of  yoor  poana- 
stona.  It  la  when  you  give  of  yvNuaelf 
that  you  truly  glfe"  I  rise  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  Indlvldaal  who  taaa  been 
"giving  of  MnMir  to  tbe  Jewlah  and 
non  Jf  a>Mi  conununltleB  of  Metropoli- 
tan Waanlngtan  fior  many,  many 
years. 

His  name  Is  Rabbi  Lewis  A.  Weln- 
traub  and,  for  the  past  quarter  cen- 
'tiuT,  he  hic  been  rabbi  of  Temple 
Israel  on  Bast  ITntversity  Banlevnrd  In 
Sflwei  Spring,  Md. 

Bom  In  Polsgid.  Rri)M  Welntraub 
came  to  this  country  In  t9M  to  pursue 
his  theological  studies  Be  was  or- 
dained at  the  Jewlah  Theologfcsal 
Seminary  of  America  •  years  later  and 
served  aa  a  Canadlsn  Ai  aiy  chaplain  In 
the  waning  years  of  World  War  n. 

He  arrtved  In  Silver  Spring  In  1955, 
after  serVtaig  as  a  rakM  and  assistant 
rtf)fai  In  Denver  and  Charleston.  8.C. 
As  nd>bl  for  Temple  Israel,  he  has  con- 
ducted 10  pOgrhnage  tonn  to  Israel  In 
15  years  and  also  served  on  tbe  reoep- 
tlon  pomrtlttees  for  tbe  Dhlted  States 
vMts  of  Prtane  Mtailstas  Begin.  Rabin. 
aadOoldaMdr. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  Is  a  devot- 
ed family  inan  and  father  of  three, 
RabU  Welntraub  has  participated  In  a 
multitude  of  oommunfty  actlvltea  that 
have  made  htan  known  throotfiout  the. 
Washington  region. 

He  has  served,  for  exampK  aa  joresl- 
dent  of  tbe  Washington  Board  of 
RabWs.  prerident  of  the  Waahlngton 
Region  of  the  Rabbinleal  Assembly 
and  aa  tbe  fhat  eodialiman  of  tbe  m- 
tenellgloua  Oommlttae  on  Race  Relap 
ttana  of  Qreater  Washington.  In  Vbm 
latter    noiL    ba    naxtldnated    m    a 
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Bmnlier  o  f 


I^ndon 


dvfl  tiiHitM  oonferenceB 
wttli  Preiittents  Jobn  F.  Kmaedr  and 
Johnmm.  After  the  tragic 
of  PfMldent  Kennedy, 
he  took  phrt  In  tMih  the  late  Presl- 
dentli  funeral  ptoM—lon  and  the  na- 
•errioe  heb)  at  the 
Unoom  IJgmorial  M  daya  aft»  the 
Frealdent'i  death. 

RahM  Tl  eintraub  has  served  on  the 
Montgomery  County  Human  Rela- 
ttons  Comi  nlttee,  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee fa  the  Bnployment  of  the 
Phyrically  Handicapped  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Con  mittee  for  the  Employment 
of  the  Phji  licaUy  Handicapped.  He  has 
been  a  me  aber  of  the  ocecutive  coun- 
cil ci  the  heater  Washington  Jewish 
Conmui^  f  Council,  a  monber  of  the 
Communitf  Relations  Cnnmittee  of 
the  Jewia  k  Community  Council  and 
active  in  tratemal  organisations  in- 
cluding I  "nai  B'rith.  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  aw  the  Association  of  Jewish 
Chaplains. 

Mr.  Sttet  ker,  it  Is  crystal  dear  to  me 
that  his  niergy  and  willingness  to 
serve  not  j  ist  his  congregation  but  the 
oommunit:'  as  a  wliole  are  Rabbi 
Weintraubs  most  inuxHlant  gifts  to 
thoee  arou  nd  him.  And  it  is  these  gifts, 
I  know,  tl  lat  so  many  of  his  friends 
and  aoqua  ntances  will  be  thinking  of 
when  thej  gather  In  a  few  days  for  a 
testlmonla  dinnor  marking  Rabbi 
Weintrautas  25  years  as  q>Mtual 
leader  of  Temple  IsraeL  Recognition 
of  his  aclievements  Is  long  overdue 
and  I  trul]  regret  congressional  duties 
will  keep  ne  from  being  present  for 
this  very  si  wdal  occasl<XL 

But  I  do  irant  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  publ  dy  commend  Rabbi  Weln- 
traub  for  :  Js  many  years  of  dedicated 
loth  Temple  Israel  and  the 
Washington  rtgkm.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues here  today  wHl  want  to  Join 
me  in  adinowledging  his  many  fine 
in  wishing  Rabbi  Weln- 
I  Strife  .Fannie,  and  their  three 
children  h  tpplness  and  good  health  In 
aU  their  fi  ture  years.  And  most  of  all. 
Mr.  %>eal  er,  I  know  my  colleagues 
wHl  want  1  0  Join  me  In  offering  heart- 


deeds  and 
t^aub.hls 


OR' 
HON. 


woik  peric  d 

Oentcainia 

IQOth 


felt  thank  and  sincere  i^qncclation  to 
RabU  We  ntraub  for  having  given  so 
much  to  a  »  many  for  the  past  quarter 
century.  I  e  truly  has  "given  of  hlm- 
seir*  In  m  me  very  special  ways  and 
there  are  i  lany.  many  residents  of  this 
area  whosi  t  lives  have  been  Immeasur- 
ably enrld  led  by  having  known  him. 

May  we  oijoy  many,  many  more 
years  of  Rabbi  Lewis  Welntraub's 
dedicated  i  ervlce.« 


CENTENNIAL  DAY 


tENJAMN  A.  GUMAN 


'ATIVn 


OrmW  TOOE 

1  [onsBor 

n  e$dav.  Aprti  15, 1980 

•  Mr.  OI  MAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  April 
10. 1980,  i^ieh  fen  during  the  district 
Just  concluded,  was  "ORT 
Day."  commemorating  the 
•naiverMiy  of  the  founding  of 
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the  Organlsatton  for  Rehabilitation 
Throat  Tn^boing. 

Am  a  member  of  the  ORT  Centennial 
National  Counsel  of  Sponsors,  I  want 
to  take  this  <K>portunlty  to  offer  my 
congn^ulations  to  the  ORT  family— 
those  involved  in  the  work  of  rehabili- 
tation and  training,  and  the  thousands 
of  individuals  here  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  overseas  who 
contribute  to  its  work. 

I  very  much  regret  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  S72.  to  officially  designate 
"ORT  Centennial  Day,"  fell  short  of 
gaining  the  required  majority  of 
House  Members  as  cosponsors  before 
the  recess.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
large  measure  of  support  for  this  reso- 
lution, which  shows  that  tiie  work  of 
ORT  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jewish  tradition  has  it 
that  the  highest  level  of  charity  Is  to 
establish  someone  In  a  business  or 
trade' so  that  he  wlU  be  able  to  fend 
for  himself  In  the  world.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  work  of  ORT.  and  why 
It  Is  so  Important  that  we  recognize  Its 
myriad  accomplishments  over  the  past 
100  years.* 


April  15,  1980 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  WATER 
PROJECT  FUNDING 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OP  sonra  Dakota 

nf  TH>  Houn  or  RXPBssnrrATivxs 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  2,  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
Easter  congressional  district  work 
period.  I  i4>peared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
mient  Ih  support  of  fiscal  you- 1981  ap- 
propriations for  water  projects  and 
studies  In  South  Dakota. 

As  my  colleagues  will  note,  we  are 
not  seeking  k  great  deal  of  fimding  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  Is  vital,  how- 
ever, that  momentum  be  maintained 
in  terms  of  studies  and  project  plans, 
so  that  these  Important  developments 
can  proceed  without  delay  when  tfie 
national  economic  and  budgetary  situ- 
ation Improves. 

The  text  of  the  statement  f  oUows: 


8ia; 


or  Hon.  X 


Abdmok 

Ifr.  Chalmum  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, It  Is  s  idesmre  for  me  onoe  igsln 
to  appear  before  you  to  present  my  views  on 
water  project  and  study  funding.  Today  I 
am  arronipanted  by  Consreaasun  Daachle 
and  lir.  Morris  Kurle  of  Bowdle.  South 
Dakota,  who  la  Chairman  of  the  WEB 
Water  Developpient  Aaodatlon. 

We  are  at  a  l>lt  of  a  dtaadvantsce  oomlnc 
before  you  today,  due  to  the  unprecedented 
action  the  President  has  taken  in  submit- 
tinc  a  revised  budget  There  has  bem  insuf- 
ficient time  toaaaeH  hia  revlaed  reoommeiv- 
datlons.  which  only  yesterday  became 
available. 

When  something  leaa  tban  one  percent  of 
the  federal  budget  is  spent  on.wmter  devel- 
opment in  any  given  year  anyway,  it  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  an  inordinate  reduction  In 
this  area  of  funding  Is  wise  in  a  year  in 
whlA  we  must,  sdnodttedly.  curtafl  espendi- 
tvrcs  and  balanoe  the  budget  Sven  a  total 


of  water  project  funding  would 
make  a  negfigltile  dent  in  the  budget  but  it 
would  deal  a  critical  blow  to  projects  irtilch 
sre  vital  to  an  Improved  future  for  many 
ikvH»t*tmnm  with  Important  water  devtiop- 
ment  needs. 

I  do  not  envy  you  for  the  difficult  deci- 
sions you  wHl  be  called  upon  to  make  In 
your  reoommendatiaas  to  the  House  with 
respect  to  Fiscal  Tear  IMI  funding,  but  I 
would  urge  you  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween expenditures  wlikdi  are  purely  con- 
sumptive snd  those  which  sre  tnvestmenta. 
Many  water  projects  sre  In  the  latter  cate^ 
gory  and  wHT  actually  fight  inflation  by 
helping  to  Increase  productivity,  and  any 
economist  will  tell  you  that  the  only  real 
way  to  deal  with  inflation  Is  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity. We  must  not  lose  si^t  of  tliat 
fact  In  attempting  to  address  our  rather  des- 
porate,  but  we  hope  short-term,  problem  of 
inflation.  If  we  do,  we  may  regret  it  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  neither  the  budget  the 
President  submitted  in  January  nw  our  re- 
quests today  involve  a  great  deal  of  funding 
for  construction  in  Fiscal  Tear  1981.  Al- 
though South  Dakota  bas  critical  water  de- 
velcvment  needs  snd  magnificent  potential, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  try  to  realise 
more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  potential 
through  actual  construction  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  We  do  have  high  hopes  for  the 
future,  thouglx  and  we  would  like  to  see 
reasonable  policies  and  procedures  imple- 
mented and  maintained  through  the  years 
of  lean  water  project  funding  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  realize  our  water  development  po- 
tential wh«i  national  economic  eondltioni 
are'more  favorable. 

An  example  of  a  specific  project  which 
falls  into  the  category  of  an  investment  and 
is  indicative  of  some  of  the  great  potential 
in  South  Dakota  is  the  Gregory  County 
pumped-storage  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect While  it  is  costly— nearly  $300  milllcm— 
it  will  man  than  pay  its  way.  It  win  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  entire  Missouri  River 
Basin  hydropower  system  by  M  percoit  and 
will  save  up  to  2.4  million  barrels  of  imp<nt- 
ed  oO  each  year. 

That's  the  Und  of  water  project  we  cant 
afford  not  to  build;  and,  while  we're  not  in  a 
position  to  request  construction  funding, 
the  only  revonalble  policy  is  to  provide  the 
neoesssry.  authorization  and  proceed  with 
funding  as  soon  as  practicaL  The  House 
agreed  by  including  the  authorization  in 
pasBSge  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  President  has  expressed  an  int«it  to 
veto  the  bill,  but  I  sincerely  hope  the  Greg- 
ory project  authorisation  can  be  enacted 
this  year  so  that  construction  can  proceed 
on  the  most  optimal  schedule.  Toull  be 
hearing  more  about  this  excellent  project 
one  way  or  another. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  with  respect  to 
responsible  federal  water  development 
policy  to  lead  to  fulfillment  of  the  commit- 
ment which  was  made  to  my  state  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  attached  is  s 
copy  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  8 
which  passed  this  year's  session  of  the 
South  Dakpta  Legislature  with  broad  sup- 

POTt 

The  resolution  sets  forth  the  drcum- 
stsnces  quite  well,  and  the  drcumatances 
speak  for  themselves— South  DakoU  has 
made  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
region  and  the  nation.  The  Irrigation  devel- 
opment ssaistanre  we  were  to  receive  in 
return  has  not  been  provided;  snd.  thus,  the 
debt  to  my  state  remains  outstanding. 

Due  to  economics,  increased  environmen- 
tal concerns,  and  other  factors.  It  is  ques- 
tionsble  whether  any  substantial  amount  of 
federal  ssslstsnoe  for  large-scale  irrigation 
projects  will  ever  be  provided  to  my  stats. 


AfyrH  15,  1980 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Scune  would  argue  ttaat  the 

contained  in  the  '44  Act  Is  a  dead . . 

If  expertenoe  is  sny  indication,  that  auy  be 
tnie.  Indeed,  that  may  be  the  expedient  po- 
8lti<m  for  the  federal  goYemment  te  take  in 
a  time  of  extremely  tight  water  project 
funding.  It  is  not  the  responsMe  posltiaa. 
though  nor  can  I  believe  that  federal  poUcy- 
mskers  have  become  so  amoral  as  to  Ignore 
the  sacrifices  made  by  my  state  and  the 
promises  ipade  in  return. 

Accordingly.  I  am  drafting  leglslaMnn 
which  will  aclmowledge  that  the  Oahe  Unit 
tias  lost  viability  and  wlU  provide  for 
deauthorization.  whOe  at  the  ssbm  time  es- 
tablishing a  responsible  proeednre  for 
South  Dakota  to  devdop  and  Implrmmt 
other  "economic  mitigatiim"  plans  a<  equal- 
ly beneficial  magnitude.  Biaetment  ef  this 
legislation  may  be  difficult  but  I  stnoerely 
believe  that  it  is  the  right-thing  to  de. 

In  October  of  last  year  Chatanstn  Ksaen 
of  the  Subcommittee  <»  Water  and  Power 
tentatively  agreed  to  my  request  tor  a  hear- 
ing on  this  Issue.  SInoe  that  ttane.  Congress- 
man Daschle  and  our  Senators  hsta  reiter- 
ated my  request  snd  the  Chairman  has 
agreed  to  try  to  schedule  the  hearing  In 
May.  Whether  definitive  legislattve  setloo 
can  be  expected  in  this  regard  remains  un- 
clear at  this  point  but  I  sm  hopeful  prog- 
ress csn  be  msde  to  alleviate  the  present 
stslemste  from  which  no  one  is  benefiting. 
In  any  event  tlie  continued  sensitivity  of 
this  Subcommittee  to  this  issue  will  be 
deeply  sppredated.  Tou've  not  heard  the 
last  from  us.  snd  we  hope  you  wont  forget 
us. 

Before  leaving  this  issue.  I  would  oaU  to 
your  attention  the  March  14. 1980.  letter  of 
Clarence  Skye,  Executive  Director  of  the 
United  Sioux  Tribes  of  South  Dakota.  A 
copy  of  his  letter  Is  attached  to  my  state- 
ment Native  Americans  know  sB  too  weD 
the  proclivity  of  the  UJ8.  Oovenmient  to  try 
to  forget  lU  commltmenti.  but  the  United 
Sioux  Tribes  share  my  hope  this  wm  not  be 
yet  another  example  at  such  sony  aetkm. 

The  members  of  the  Subeonunlttee  will 
note  that  among  the  Indian  Inigstten  proj- 
ecta  listed  by  Mr.  SItye  Is  the  Grsss  Rope 
unit  This  project  like  the  oihm,  was  au- 
thorised in  the  1944  Flood  Oontaal  Act 
Tbst  sutborisatlon  was  repesled  by  P  J-  8S- 
^  but  we  have  been  trying  other  sivenues 
toward  devetopment  of  this  pssjeet  One 
possible  avenue  is  the  general  anthortties  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the 
Snyder  Act  I  attempted  UBsuooesstuHy  Isrt 
year  to  persuade  your  colleagues  on  the  In- 
terior Appromlatlons  Suboemmittee  to 
write  in  oonstructton  funding  under  tbls  au- 
thority. Subsequently,  I  authored  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Asiilnia.  which  Oongresamsn 
Daschle  and  our  Senators  co-signsd.  urging 
that  funds  be  included  In  the  President's 
budget  for  FIscsl  Tear  1981. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  President  hon- 
ored our  request  and  inchidwl  $8  J  mOUon 
in  his  budget  for  Grass  Rope.  The  Heose 
Approprlstlons  Ooomilttee  hss  sppraved  re- 
progranunlng  of  |80e4W0  In  Fiscal  Tear 
1980  funtto  to  prepare  the  advanesd  engi- 
neering plsns  sod  design  required  to  Initiate 
construction  next  year.  The  bad  news.  If  we 
are  Informed  oorracUy,  is  thst  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1981  eonstmcttoii  funding  Is  aessoalty 
of  the  President's  revised  budget  Ton  can 
appredato  our  tnMtratton.  parttanlaily  that 
ta  Chairman  Jandreau  «f  the  Lswer  Brule 
Sioux  Tribe,  which  Is  the  local  aponssr. 

We  have  resigned  oursrtvas  to  tbo  fsc* 
there  win  not  be  too  BMch  good  newe  ss  far 
u  water  iwojeet  devetopment  fandhig  goes 
in  the  coming  fiscsl  year,  and  the  bulk  of 
my  current  efforts  are  to  try  to  ragroop  snd 
set  In  Btiotkm  prosessss  iMek  wfll  be  fruit- 
ful In  the  years  to  coess.  We.eonttans  to 
hope,  however,  that  thste  will  tie  at 


some  good  news  withre^eet  to  a  eoupie  of 
specif ie  projects  of  Impoitsooe  to  Soul^  Da^ 
kotsiM.  They  sre  the  Missouri  Hstlaoal  Reo- 
reatlon  River  and  stresartank  stsNllwtfain 
program  and  the  WKB  Pipeline  ftoject 

Fbst  ss  our  orileague,  a  meesber  of  the 
Subeonunlttee.  Mn.  Smtth.  Is  aware,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  bmB  Just  eam- 
pleted  the  draft  Missouri  Nstienal  Reerea- 
tkn  River  MM&gement  Plsn  and  Coopera- 
tive Agreement  The  pISB  wss  suthorlaed  by 
Public  Law  96-628  and  Is  s  Joint  undertak- 
ing of  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Bngtneen. 
The  idsn  Is  snhlect  to  a  OlMlsy  review  and 
comment  period.  It  wfU  provkte  for  matnte- 
nanee  and  enhancement  sf  the  rsereatknal 
values  of  the  88  miles  of  Oe  lOssouil  River 
between  Gavins  Point  Dam  and  Ponoo,  Ne- 
brsika,  ss  well  ss  for  stsWlltsMnn  of  severe 
ctreambank  erosion  problems  In  this  stretch 
of  the  river.  These  problems  sre  aggravated 
by  operation  of  the  federal  dams  on  the 
river. 

Since  curieetlve  messores  have  already 
been  IrWf**^  unAer  the  Section  IS 
bank  Erosion  Control  and 
Ptograa,  funding  for  this  purpose  esnnot 
be  cmMldered  a  "new  start"  We  sre  eognl- 
zsnt  thst  the  President  opposes  eonstruo- 
tlon  funding  for  new  stsrts.  Stnoe  this  Is  not 
a  new  start  however,  and  In  view  of  the 
critical  and  urgent  erosion  proUems,  I  Join 
my  Congressioaal  oolleagues  from  South 
Dakota  and  KebratfcSr-partlculariy  Mrs. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Bereuter— In  seeking  a  $S.a 
mOllon  Fiscal  Tear  1981  approprlatkm  to 
the  Corps  of  mgtaieers  fcir  eoostraetlon 
work  required  to  imtfenient  the  plsn  snd 
$180,000  for  operations  and  mahitenanee. 

Second,  the  project  for  which  Oongreas- 
msn  Dasdile,  Chairman  Suite,  snd  I  sppear 
jointly  and  specifically  befon  you  today  Is 
the  WEB  Pipdine  Project  I  will  leave  It  to 
Morris  to  sddress  the  details  of  the  project 
Itself,  but  I  do  want  to  make  a  few  pertinent 
poInU  wbteh  bear  directly  on  your  consider 
atlMi  ef  our  funding  request 

Most  importsntly.  WEB  will  sddress  very 
real  problems  ssBOdated  with  water  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  project  servlee  sre^  Ae- 
cordlngly.  ss  yon  ean  understand,  it  luH 
broad  and  extremely  active  leeal 
addltton.  WEB  has  the  unsnlmi 
of  the  Govemw  snd  the  Bonth  Oskota  Oon- 
gremlonsl  delegstton.  Thero  Is  scsroely  sny 
imjeet  on  whkdi  we've  worked  more  dosdy 
snd  actively.  That  is  evidenced  by  the  Joint 
appearance  of  Congressman  Desdde  and 
mysdf  before  you  this  morning  and  ttie 
joint  appearance  of  Senators  MeOovam  and 
Preasler  before  the  BenaSs  subesmailttfM 
this  afternoon.  Finally,  and  this  will  be  of 
particular  biterest  to  you.  WEB  hss  the 
active  suppwt  of  the  Departasent  ef  ttie  In- 
terior, especially  Asstatant  Secretary  Martin 
and  Deputy  Asslstsnt  Secretary  Dan  Beard. 
Furtbermore.  In  our  dlscusslnns  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
appears  that  they,  too,  wiU  shorUy  endorse 
enactment  of  the  necessary  legislative 
authority. 

It  to  with  theee  potnts  In  srind  that  we  ssk 
you  to  gtvs  serious  eansldsratlon  to  a  FIseal 
Tear  1981  approprlatlen  ef  kl  J  asOUan  fsr 
WEB.  With  the  support  of 
tlon  snd  psrtleolarty  OMB,  we  i 
bopeful  the  antbacksrtlaa  wB  be 
this  year:  and  our  request  k  besed  epon 
thst  assumption.  Wo  srs  swars  s(  ttw  May 
18th  deadMns  for  teparthm  tnm  eawiiamss 
bms  whldi  rsquhe  new  apsnding  ta  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  WhOe  tt  Is  unllkeiy  ay 
bm  (H3.8»ae,  whl^tes been  us^ponsnted 

the  Appropclatlans  CiwwsRtee.  Owgress 
man  Mark  Andrews)  ean  b^  repscted  n«n 
the  Agclealture  Committee  br  that  tlBse,  ws 
sie  hopeful  R  ean  be  attaehed  ss  sn  SBsand- 
ment  to  BJt  8888,  the  Bunl 
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Policy  Act  whldi  is  pending  ftoor  actian. 
Ferhsps  Tom  or  MoRls  will  bavs  smtb  to 
say  about  prospects  for  the  soeosas  of  oar 
legUsttvestrstegy. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Chslmsn.  I  wsoM  Uke  to 
thank  you  for  year  ainoers  sad  slwovs  fSk 
oonsldetatlan.  We  ds  not  loafc  forward  to 
twvkw  to  deal  with  the  PresMenft^  rsslssd 
budget  bat  I  basieally  eencor  ta  the  figurss 
he  suggested  ta  Jsnuary  fSr  FIseal  Tear 
1981  apprapctatkms  for  wster.pnjset 
stnietlon  snd  studies  ta  Soi  " 
There  was  prectous  little  for  eonstmetlan 
snywar.  snd.  If  we  sre  faeed  with  tiw  loss  ef 
88.1  ndDlan  fSr  ths  Orsss  Rope  Unit.  R 
woaM  seem  Oat  w«  wooM  net  be  ca^eeted 
to  sscriflce  farther.  My  prtorltlss  aa  tar  ss 

copcemed.  thootfi.  an  the  8aB«ite8  he  re- 
quested fer  the  Oshe  Rtvenlde  Inlgatioa 
Study  and  the  8380JM8  he  reqaeated  for  the 
oo-going  feasibiltty  tavestlgattai  of  the 
Lower  Tsmesn  Randall  Water  DNssstan 
ProposaL  Both  sre  under  the  ausphiss  of 
the  Water  and  Powe 

both  are  Impottant  to 

monwiitum  ta  our  state  toward  devd- 

opment  of  our  sbundant  water  resouree  po- 
tentlsls  when  ecooomte  condltlens  ars  i 
favorable  to  do  so. 
Thank  yeu  very  mudi. 


SsasTS  OusuusssT  Rasocomsr  No.  8 

A  concurrent  resolution,  urging  the  reafflr- 
matkn  of  the  commitment  to  the  stste  of 
South  Dakota  under  the  Pkk-flaosn  Mis- 
aouri  Bhrer  Baata  Progrsm: 

Whereas  the  Ptt-8loan  Missouri  River 
Basta  Program  was  authorised  by  the  nood 
Control  Act  of  1944:  and 

Whereas  four  rassstve  dsms  hsve  been 
ooMtrueted  on  the  IflBBOuri  River  ta  South 
Dakota  under  the  Ptak-Slsan  Mlssoori  River 


Wherees  these  dams,  the  reservoirs  they 
bate  created,  and  assodsted  hydrodeetrie 
fadlltlea  havs  required  the  aoquWtlon  of 
five  hundred  thhty-ata  thousand.  dgUtam- 
dred  seventy-five  seres,  ss  of 
19M,  ta  Soatib  Dskota:  and 
have 


to   theeoonoeay  of  Booth 
l^fc'««*»'  and  ' 

Whereas  the  storage  ef  water  behind 
these  dams  ta  South  Dskota  hss  eontribnt- 
ed  to  the  redlsattan  of  an  esttaBSted  eoe  bO- 
hsn  fhre  hnwhed  ssllban  doBsfs  ta  ftaod 
control  btnuflta  to  < 

Wherew  the 
Umbo  dams  ta  Booth 

the  reahsstlon  of 

BBiOkai  doQaxB  ta  beoeflto  froea-the 
tlon  of  hydroeleotile  power  and 

WhersM  as  moch  as  two-thirds  of  this  hy- 
dropower hss  goneto  the  states  of  Minnese 

XtLt  Sown  flflfl  Iv^MTSiBBt  flDQ 

Whereas  the  storage  of  water  behind  these 
dsms  ta  Booth  Dakota  hss  iMu>i>uliit  to 
the  rwallBstfci  of 
dred  thouBsnd  doBacB  ta  I 
to  downstrsam  ststas:  sad 

Wherees  ths  Flood  Control  Act  of  IH« 
authoriasd  the  devatapasont  of  five  hundred 
aeventy-ave  thousand  aerea  of  foU  water 
sentloe  hrlgsttan  ta  Booth  DskoU  sad 
Bizty-sU  thwissnd  acres  of  supptsmental  lr> 


I  pro- 


Flood  Control  Act  of  IMA  siid 
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the 

M 

to 


hmMlrad  uluetf  ttioo- 
Oahe  Unit 


Id  the 
the 


brivrtlMi 

Iftraieni 
fMm  the  pnjeet  no 


the  Oehe  Oaneervaaey  Sabdii- 
vhleh  hoUi  the  ICMter  Ooo- 
the  aptek  Oeanty  tefigetloo 
whidi  npneenti  Iwu  Ifalnii 
hamhw  ninety  thmmnd  ectee 
be  Iwl—te*  by  the  pnjeet.  end 
of  Sony,  I^>ttcr. 


Hand.  Dej  and  Cluk  Ooon- 

tlw  have  aB  eaOed  for  deauttMctatloo  and 

ttawcand 

Wbeteaa  ^otty-dz  mlllkn  doDan  hae  been 

,   eampleted  ftacllltle>  for 

the  iHuJeu!)  tnfjndtng  the  patAp  home  and 


I  he  Utatted  Statea  Depaitraent  of 

4  ondnetinc  a  ''tennlnatian  study" 

of  the  prolKt  wtaUi  contrmplatee  no  far- 
Uier.eeaeti  aetion  or  productive  oee  of  the 
fMeral  tarn  rtment;  and 

Whereae  the  federal  coomiltment  to 
Sooth  Data  to  contained  In  the  1944  Act  re- 
— *f«t  imfil  Bd!  and 

Whereea  he  Initial  Stace  Oahe  Unit  ao- 
thottetion  li  the  only  aubatantial  lematn- 
Inc  atotntoi  r  repnecutotlon  of  the  conunlt- 
ment  cental  ned  in  the  1M4  Act;  and 

Whereae  deauthocteatton  of  the  Initial 
Stace  Oahe  Unit  eoold  leaKn  the  Ukelihood 
that  any  ni  betantial  amount  at  federal  ae- 
■trtance  erir  wffl  be  provided  to  Sooth 
Dakota,  poi  aoant  to  the  conunitment  con- 
tained in  th  { Ftood  Control  Act  of  1944;  and 
Whereae  he  Mood  Control  Act  of  1*44 
wwiaittfid  1 1  Sooth  Dakoto  for  federally  a» 
■hfted  iitlgition  devdopment  the  provision 
of  one  BflU  n  ninety  thoiwend  acre-feet  of 
water  and  i  ne  hundred  aeventy  thouaand 
two  hundre  I  kilowatts  of  hydnyower  at  a 
rate  of  two  i  nd  one-half  toBlK  and 

miereae  be  water  eonnnitted  to  South 
Dakiato  for  irrlpUion  baa  been  allowed  to 
flow*bot  ct  the  state,  to  float  bartea 
throoih  dm  natteam  statea.  to  cenerate  hy- 
dropower  ft  r  consunipUon  in  other  TttitTfs. 
and  to  flow  I  Dto  the  Golf  of  Mexico:  and 

Whereas  t  le  hydropowcr  «w«»»witt,fd  to  ir- 
rigation serlce  in  South  DakoU  has  been 
marketed  b;  the  Weatem  Area  Power  Ad- 
mnlstrattoB  (fotmerty  a  bnnch  of  the 
Banan  of  H  wrtamatton)  for  consumption  in 
other  statee;  and 

Whereas  t  he  CavoraUe  linandiw  for  irrl- 
•ation  devikipnient  pramieed  to  South 
Dakoto  Ijas  not  been  provided  and  may 
amount  to  s  i  much  as  one  billion  two  hun- 
dred mmian  doDars  or  more,  fai  1960  dollan, 
to  construct  projects  anthoilMd  tai  the  1944 
Aet:  Now.  th  «ef otv.  be  it 

Mtaoivt*,  V  4te  Smote  ctf  Ou  Hflv-Mh 
Uattlatmnf»gmati  Of  Somth  Dakota,  th* 
House  of  tU  pwaaarirttwe  ^mtenrrtna  then- 
IM,  That  th(  President,  the  United  Statea 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Con- 
iress  be  ur*  d  to  reaffirm  the  eonmttment 
to  the  Stat*  of  Sooth  Dakoto  under  the 
Plek-Skian  1  nasoiii  I  River  Basin  Procram; 
and  be  it  for  her 

J»ssolee<  1  hat  the  State  of  South  Dakoto 
rseo«nlsM  U  at  fiscal  reaUtiee  predude  the 
provferion  of  eie  taHUon  two  hmMhed  w^niinw 
dollars  tai  fs  ierally  appropriated  fun(k  for 
water  and  mt  aaanito  <yw»Vn»— t  M^iTtunnf 
to  South  Da;  loto  at  this  time;  and  be  it  fur- 

1^  it  is  the  pidley  of  the  state 

that  the  feder&l  govern- 
to  the  maTimiip^  practical  de- 
to  live  up  to  its  commit- 


of  South 
ment  should 
tree  be 


Dtkoto 


expected 


to  Sooth  Dakota  under  the  Pick-Sloan 
'  Rlvtr  Basin  Program,  and  that  a 
le  and  responsible  saeane  toward 
the*  end  would  be  enactment  of  legWatkin 
to  reauthorlae  to  Sooth  Dakoto  the  beneftts 
eontalned  in  the  Rood  Control  Act  of  1944 
arw'illiig  to  the  following  prind^ee: 

A.  That  an  liisaoarl  River  water  shall 
remain  available  for  use  pursuant  to  the 
water  right  granting  anthOKltlee  of  the  state 
aa  guaranteed  in  the  1944  Plood  Cootrol 
Act: 

B.  That  one  liundred  seventy  thousand 
two  hundred  kilowatta  of  ICtasourl  River 
Basin  hydropowcr  shall  be  made  available 
fte  sale  and  delivery  at  the  direetioa  of  the 
state  at  a  rate  of  two  and  one-half  mms: 

C  Tliat  the  federal  government  appropri- 
ate annually,  for  twenty  years,  twenty-five 
million  ^didlara  for  water  development  or 
other  economic  purposes  within  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  state  Shan  develop  a 
plan  for  the  uae  of  such  funds  which  atiaii 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  federal 
agency  or  agencies  and  sarisisnre  by  thoee 
agendee  most  be  approved  by  the  state  and 
any  grant  funds  thus  iwovlded  shall  be  writ- 
ten off  agataist  the  Pick-Sloan  lilesourl 
River  Basin  Program  and  any  repayment 
surplus  Shan  aoenie  to  a  revolving  fundce- 
tabUshed  by  the  state;  and  be  it  further 

Aesoleed;  That  if  these  condltkiiM  are  met 
the  state  of  South  Dakoto  wlU  support 
deauthorlaaUon  of  the  Initial  Stage  Oahe 
Unit;  and  be  it  further 

Jtesoloeii  Tbat  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  furnish  oopies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Preddent.  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Reivesentattves.  and  to  the 
South  Dakota  congressional  delegation. 

UinrxD  Siouz  Tftnas 

or  South  Dakota 
DBVBX>nis«T  Coap^ 
Ptem,  S.  OaJt.  Jfare*  14,  lUA 
Repreaentattve  Jm  Anmoa. 
Lomncorth  Houie  Office  BuUdino^ 
Waahinoton,  AC 

DtAa  RmnBRATm  Aauraa:  The  Sloax 
Ttlbee  of  South  Dakota  as  members  of 
United  Sioux  Trlbee  Devdopment  Corpora- 
tkn  would  like  for  you  to  go  on  record 
befwe  the  House  Appropriallons  sub-com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Water  Develmmient 
and  exprem  thdr  disappointment  in  an- 
other oommitment  that  was  made  to  them 
and  then  ddiled.  The  Pick-Sloan  Plan  for 
the  Missouri  River  Badn  tai  tbo  Flood  Con- 
tnd  Aet  of  1944  and  subsequent  actions 
caned  for  the  development  of  irrigation  pro- 
Jecto  on  Indian  Reaervatims  as  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  vast  acreagea  of  Trust 
lands  lost  by  the  Inawundlng  of  water  along 
the  main  stream.  Theae  commitmento  were 
ignored  after  the  land  was  taken  and  the 
dams  buflt  and  then  with  one  sentence,  tai 
PubUc  Law  8S-44a  aU  of  the  projecta  previ- 
ously authorised  by  Congrem  were  wiped 
off  the  record. 

We  would  like  to  strongly  Indicate  to  the 
committee  that  we  see  this  as  a  double-erom 
and  would  like  the  projecta  retawtated  ao 
that  development  may  proceed  The  Justifi- 
cation for  these  projecta  have  taicreased.  not 
diminished,  and  the  oommitment  by  Con- 
grem should  be  honored.  In  South  Dakota 
theee  projecta  are: 

Pbit  Thompeon—S,900  Acres. 

Oram  Rope— 4.100  Acres. 

Oreen  Wood-S,800  Acres. 

Iron  Nation-UOO  Acrea. 

La  Roch»-l  JOO  Aereo. 
-19.500  Aerea. 
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Ptaie  Rldge-0.900  Acrea. 
Sincerely. 

Claxbks  W.  Sktc. 
txeeuttve  ZHnetor^ 


ROBERT  DOYLE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSRTS 
ni  THB  HOU8B  Oy  UPRSSnrTATim 

Tuesdau.  Ajnif  IS.  1980 

•  ICr.  MAVROULES.  lir.  Speitker. 
the  oocasfcMu  are  all  too  few  and  far 
between  when  ordinary  citizens  rise 
above  the  anonymity  of  everyday  life 
and  take  matters  Into  their  own 
hands.  Today,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  case  of  one  such  individ- 
ual In  my  omstltuency 

Robert  Doyle,  a  resident  of  Marble- 
head.  Mass..  was  a  crewmember  on  a 
sailboat  race  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Fort  Lwiderdale.  Fla.  During  the  race, 
Mr.  Doyle's  boat  was  hit  by  a  maverick 
wave,  striking  a  crewmember  in  the 
head  and  causing  profuse  bleeding  and 
a  cessation  in  his  pulse  and  respira- 
Uon-  Immediately,  Mr.  Doyle,  trained 
In  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation,  en- 
listed the  aid  of  other  crewmembers  in 
an>lylng  the  appropriate  aid  necessary 
in  sustaining  the  victim's  life  until  the 
Navy  helicopter  and  rescue  personnel 
i^ved  aaaxe  2  hours  later.  Without 
doubt,  Mr.  Doyle's  use  of  CPR  saved 
the  life  of  his  fellow  crewmember  until 
I»t)per  medical  help  could  be  obtained. 

For  his  courageous,  selfless  accom- 
plishment, my  distinguished  constitu- 
ent received  something  that  cannot-  be 
described  In  terms  of  awards  or  com- 
mendations—for what  greater  reward 
Is  there  than  the  satlsf  actlcm  of  saving 
a  human  life.  I  am  extremely  proud 
and  honored  to  r^resent  Robert  Doyle 
and  would  like  to  praise  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  emergency  training  organi- 
sations that  have  trained  our  now  un- 
veiled hera« 


CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL:  TAKING 
THE  INITIATIVE  IN  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 

HON.  WILLIS  dTgRADISON,  JR. 

or  omo 

nr  TBI  House  or  itspRKsxinATivis 

Tuetday.  April  15, 1980 

•  Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  a  period  In  our  Nation's  history 
when  inflation  and  energy  costs 
threaten  to  tear  apart  the  very  fabric 
of  our  economy,  it  Is  encoun^lng  to 
find  voluntary.  Innovative  programs  to 
conserve  energy  and  hold  costs  down. 
In  Cincinnati,  the  Childrm's  Hospital 
Medical  Center— CHMC— was  recently 
awarded  $430,000  In  matching  grant 
funds  as  part  of  a  $900  mUUon  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  program  to  encourage 
energy  conservation  measures  In  hos- 
pitals. 

The  grant  follows  several  other 
awards  to  CHMC  for  achievements  In 
costs  savings  and  mergy  conservation. 
Children's  Ho«)ital  was  (me  of  the 
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first  hospitals  in  the  country  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation for  energy  conservation  ac- 
tivities, receiving  two  awards  in  Janu- 
ary and  March  of  1979  for  reducing 
energy  consumption  by  10  to  20  per- 
cent.  In  addition,  in  April  197$.  CHMC 
was  the  first  Ohio  hospital  officially 
designated  as  a  voluntary  cost-contain- 
ment facility  by  the  Ohio  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 

Since  1974.  the  hospital  has  saved  an 
estimated  $1,242,479  through  volun- 
tary programs  designed  simply  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  energy  in  generaL 
Conservation,  measures  include  discon- 
necting approximately  one-half  of 
electrical  lighting,  raising  summer 
temperatures,  lowering  winter  tem- 
peratures, and  lowering  hot  water 
levels.  The. hospital  even  reduced  the 
use  of  elevators  by  encotuvglng  the 
able  bodied  to  use  stairways  whenever 
possible.  The  current  rate  of  savings 
attributable  to  these  conservation  ac- 
tivities is  one-third  of  $1  million  annu- 
aUy. 

The  recent  $430,000  DOE  grant  was 
based  pn  the  hospital's  proposal  pro- 
gram of  an  automated  energy  manage- 
ment system  costing  $357,000.  The 
system  features  a  monitor,  control  and 
printout  computer  in  a  central  station 
that  will  fine  tune  and  coordinate  the 
hospital's  heating,  ventilating,  and  air- 
conditioning  equipment.  The  estimat- 
ed aimual  additional  savings  at  the 
hospital  arising  from  the  system  is 
$57,500,  roughly  7  percent  of  total  fuel 
and  electricity  costs  at  CHMC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  these  exem- 
plary conservation  efforts  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  as  an  innovative  and 
positive  approach  to  keep  energy  costs 
and  inflation  at  bay.  While  strong 
Federal  programs  may  continue  to 
dominate  the  national  energy  strat- 
egy, the  experience  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital- demonstrates  how  leadership  in 
the  private  sector  could  ultimately 
provide  the  convincing  models  wq  need 
to  solve  our  energy  problems.* 


THE  MOOD  OF  THE  VOTERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ormoiARA 
IN  TRS  HOnSK  or  KXPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday.  April  0.  1980.  Into  the 
CoifQussioiTAL  Rbcoro: 

Moet  political  -commentators  bave  been 
writing  about  the  great  volatility  of  voter 
opinion  this  year.  The  candidates  and  the 
issues  In  1980  seem  to  be  making  it  difficult 
for  the  pollsters  to  taiterpret  the  views  of 
the  voters.  My  impression  is  that  this  vola- 
tility may  be  a  result  of  voter  mood.  As  I 
have  met  with  himdreds  of  Hooders  in 
recent  weeks.  I  find  them  uncertain,  con- 
fused, even  anxious.  I  sense  that  people  do 
not  have  high  expectations  for  the  country. 
They  see  more,  not  less,  trouble  in  interna- 
tional affairs  during  the  coming  year.  They 
also  antidpiae  a  year  of  deep  economic  tur- 
BMlL  The  prospecta  for  Improvement  in 
either  area  seem  dim  to  them. 
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Not  surprising  is  the  fact  that  inflation  is 
the  moet  frequently  mentioned  source  of 
distress.  Most  people  expect  it  to  get  worse, 
or  at  least  not  any  better,  and  not  many 
think  that  the  recent  moves  in  Wsshington 
will  help  very  much.  Beyond  Inflation, 
though.  It  Is  clear  that  other  economic  prob- 
lems are  bothering  voters.  People  express  a 
deep  concern  about  their  own  long-run  fi- 
nancial futurea.  Pw  example,  many  have 
spoken  to  me  of  thdr  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  their  pensions.  Others  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  worried  about  their 
Jobs.  Indiana  has  an  unemployment  rate  of 
9.S  percent,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
nation,  and  the  loss  of  Jobs,  or  the  threat  of 
such  a  Mas,  has  now  become  a  major  cause 
of  unease.  Families  are  surely  feeling  the 
economic  crunch,  but  with  more  members  of 
the  family  worktaig  they  are  also  experienc- 
ing greater  pressure  on  thdr  time  tot  house- 
hold and  community  responsibilltiea.  "I  Just 
don't  have  time  for  such  acUvtties."  one 
working  housewife  commented  to  me. 

Among  voters  there  is  a  strong  concern 
about  the  role  of  government,  too.  This  con- 
cern is  often  made  known  to  me  through  re- 
marks like  "Congressman,  all  I  ask  Is  that 
you  get  the  government  off  my  back." 
Ninth  District  reddento  speak  to  me  more 
and  more  of  the  "government  problan."  a 
problem  that  has  several  amecta  The  over- 
regulation  of  business  is  part  of  it,  and  so  Is 
the  waste,  ineffldency,  and  lack  of  effective 
management  In  government  programs.  The 
dearest  signal  from  the  people  Is  the 
demand  to  control  government  spending  by 
balancing  the  budget.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  people  have  lowered 
the  expectations  they  have  for  government 
services.  They  simply  believe  that  better 
services  can  be  provided  at  lower  cost 

The  voters'  views  on  energy  continue  to 
evolve.  Many  people  see  the  energy  problem 
as  one  arising  largely  bom  price  hikes  made 
by  the  oil-exporting  nations  or  the  oQ  com- 
panies. A  growing  number  of  pe<H>le  regard 
the  energy  problem  as  a  matter  of  limited 
supply  caused  tai  part  by  the  oO-exporting 
nations  but  more  fundamentally  by  tf  whole 
set  of  factors.  Although  most  voters  do  not 
want  energy  prices  to  rise  iny  higher,  they 
tend  to  support  the  operation  of  the  "free 
market"  as  a  key  element  of  energy  policy. 
There  are  other  noteworthy  facets  of  the 
pe<H>le's  thiniHng  on  energy:  they  recognise 
the  Importance  of  conservation:  they  hope 
that  technology  will  provide  the  means  to 
"mve"  tbeta-  lifestyles;  they  believe  that 
solar  power  is  the  moet  promising  alterna- 
tive being  proposed;  they  see  the  neceadty 
of  a  "mix"  of  energy  sources,  Indudlng  coal, 
natural  gas.  synthetic  fuel,  nuclear  flsdon. 
sunlight,  and  geothermal  steam.  After 
Three  Mile  Island,  however,  they  are  quite 
skeptical  of  nudear  power. 

In  the  wake  of  evento  In  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, the  voters  are  in  a  much  more  as- 
sertive, even  militaristic,  mood  in  the  fldd 
of  International  affairs.  They  want  the 
United  States  to  play  a  more  vldble  role  as  a 
world  leader,  to  taKarease  ita  military  spend- 
ing, and  to  get  mudi  "tougher"  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  believe  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  as  respected  in  the  world  as  it 
once  was,  and  that  it  tai  falling  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  power  and  influence.  I  re- 
member an  older  gentleman  who  recdved 
loud  and  prolonged  applause  In  a  recent 
public  meeting  when  he  asked,  "When  is  the 
United  States  gotaig  to  stop  betaig  pushed 
around?"  The  personal  economic  worriea  of 
voters  intrude  Into  dlagisstons  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, too.  Many  people  are  now  talking  to 
me  about  protecting  American  Jobs  from 
foreign  competition.  "Let's  spend  our  tax 
dollars  on  our  own  people,  and  create  Jobs 
here,  not  abroad,"  said  one  worklngman  to 
me  a  few  days  ago.  In  mattera  of  foreign 
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policy,  the  most  difficult  thing  is  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  people  are  prepared  to 
use  force  to  settte  international  disputes. 
My  tanpression  is  that  they  strontfy  support 
eoocumiic  and  diplomatic  measures  to 
achieve  our  intenutional  obJecUvea.  but 
that  they  usually  want  to  "hold  off  for 
now"  <m  the  use  of  force.  Althoui^  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  upsurge  of  Interest  in 
foreign  affairs.  I  also  have  the  senae  that 
the  preoccupation  with  foreign  affairs  Is 
abating.  Tnfiatkm  and  other  eoonnnilr  iasoes 
are  reasserting  themadvea. 

My  view  is  that  the  voters  are  keenly  in- 
terested In  the  candldatee  and  the  issues  of 
tbe  1980  campaign  lliey  are  eager  for  can- 
dldatea  to  dlscum  issues,  preferably  in  an  in- 
formal atmosphere  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, not  in  tlie  context  of  elaborate,  pre- 
pared speeches.  They  see  how  serious  and 
complex  the  issues  are.  and  only  rarely  are 
they  tlogmaMf  about  thdr  own  podtlons. 
Tlie  voters  do  not  expect  precise,  "oxtoe  and 
for  aU"  aolutlons  to  the  problems  I  am  en- 
couraged both  by  thdr  curlodty  about  the 
issues  and  by  thdr  maturity  In  recognising 
that  the  solutions  to  problems  are  neither 
obvious  nor  simple.  Their  attitudes  may 
help  to  explain  the  heavy  voter  turnout  in 
most  primariea  this  year.  It  may  be.  that  the 
pe<H>le  will  weigh  the  candidates  and  the 
Issues  very  careftilly  In  1900,  more  carefully 
perhapa  than  in  any  o(her  recent  election.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  E.  FLEMINO 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OBio 

nr  TBI  HOXTSS  or  EKPRXSOrTATrVIS 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  imfortunate  duty  to  Inform 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  a 
great  man.  Mr.  David  E.  Flonlng,  re- 
cently passed  away. 

David  was  an  active  community  and 
church  leader  in  Toungstown  whose 
contribution  to  the  city  and  its  people 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

For  57  years  David  was  a  member  of 
the  Third  Bi4>tist  Church  where  he 
had  served  for  26  years  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  trustee  board  as  well  as 
Sunday  school  superintendent  and  di- 
rector of  personneL  David  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  past  vice  president  of  the  Toungs- 
town CouncO  of  Churches  and  a  trust- 
ee of  the  Trumbull  Baptist  Associ- 
ation. 

David  was  also  an  active  dvll  leader. 
He  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Child  and  Adult  Mental  Health 
Center,  the  executive  board  of  the 
Community  Action  Council,  the  Com- 
munity Development  Agoic^  board 
and  the  board  of  the  Mahoning 
County  Council  on  Aging. 

David  also  was  actively  Involved  with 
the  TMCA  and  helped  many  people 
with  free  memberships  when  the 
people  could  not  afford  the  cost  He 
was  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Toungs- 
town Leadership  Conference  and  a  life 
monber,  as  well  as  serving  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  NAACP. 

In  1970  David  was  named  the  OPM 
"Man  of  the  Tear".  And  in  1077  he  re- 
ceived the  Community  Service  Award 
for  the  Association  of  Negro  Busineoi 
and  Profeaglonal  Women. 
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WO  IDS  OF  WISDOM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

opnxDiou 
m  THS  H6'nsi  of  sxpresertatives 
Tue  tday,  April  IS,  1980 
EKWINS 
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SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  complete  disarray  of 
policy,  especially  in 
involving  the  Soviet  Union's 
I  commend  that  the  ad- 
ponder    the    words    of 
our  former  Secretary  of 
Kissinger.  As  I  do  not 
further,  the  folloW- 
from  a  speech  Secre- 
gave  to  the  American 
ifewspaper  Editors,  which 
the  Sunday,   April-  13. 
Star 
Waahlnston  Star,  Apr.  13, 
19801 

CLosnio  tbkIRoao  to  Sovixt  Aovdrrusisit 
(E  y  Henry  Klasinger) . 

We  are  at  t  le  begtnnlnc  of  another  of  our 
quadrennial  <  ebates  over  foreign  policy.  Its 
forms  have  bi  come  as  stylized  as  a  Japanese 
lubuki  play. '  rbe  party  in  office  claims  that 
it  inherited  a  debacle  and  by  a  near-miracu- 
lous effort  h  IS  raised  our  prestige  to  new 
heights.  The  party  out  of  office  assails  the 
current  debase  and  promises  a  radically 
new  start. 

This  proce^i  courts  two  dangers.  For  our 
own  public  I  i  creates  the  Impression  that 
the  foreign  t  i>Ucy  of  the  United  States  re- 
flects only  tt  e  idiosyncrasies  of  whoever  is 
the  incumber  L 

And  for  th  i  other  nations  of  the  world, 
the  controversy  is  profoundly  unsettling, 
whether  they  are  foes  watching  in  bewilder- 
ment or  friei  ds  observing  in  dismay.  Amer- 
ica Is  the  lini  hpin  of  the  free  world's  secu- 
rity, the  rep<  litory  of  the  world's  hope  for 
progress.  If  e  ery  four  yesis  the  basic  prem- 
ises of  our  f<  reign  policy  are  up  for  grabs, 
America  itsel  becomes  an  element  of  insta- 
bility In  the  vorld.  We  give  our  friends  an 
incentive  to  i  ree  themselves  of  the  vagaries 
of  our  politic  kl  prooeas;  we  sow  the  psycho- 
logical teeds  ( f  neutralism. 

Whoever  ii  victorious  in  November  will 
find  that  he  needs  a  unified  people  behind 
him  because  he  will  face  a  monumental 
chaOenge  in  foreign  affairs.  I  happen  to 
agree  with  Pi  Bsident  Carter  that  the  danger 
to  our  counti  f  is  the  gravest  in  the  modem 
period.  We  a  «  sliding  towards  a  world  out 
of  control,  w  th  our  relative  military  power 
declining,  w1  ih  our  economic  lifeline  In- 
cresslngly  vu!  nersble  to  blackmail,  with  hos- 
tile radical  forces  growing  In  every  continent 
and   with    the   number  oi  countries   will- 
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ing  to  stalce  their  future  on  our  friendship 
dwindling. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  this  point  all  at  once 
or  during  one  administration— though  I  l>e- 
lieve  tlut  tills  administration  has  acceler- 
ated the  most  dangerous  trends.  Our  peril  is 
structural  and  conceptuaL  It  requires  a  sus- 
tained national  effort  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  whoever  shall  be  the  next 
president— or  the  next  and  the  next  as  welL 

There  are,  I  believe,  four  Interrelated 
Issues  that  must  be  addressed:  First,  the 
military  balance;  second,  the  geopolitical 
equation;  ttiird.  the  attitude  towuds  the 
process  of  ciiange  in  the  world;  and  fourtlu 
U.S.-8oviet  relations. 

drcaEoiBLS  sraATBCT 

It  can  no  longer  be  seriously  denied  that 
the  overall  military  ttalance  is  shifting 
sharply  against  us.  E^rery  objective  observer 
tus  reached  tills  grim  conclusion.  In  tills 
decade  we  confront,  for  the  first  time,  a  po- 
tentlaUy  unfavorable  strategic  balance,  a 
shifting  balance  against  us  in  theater  nu- 
clear forces  In  Ehirope,  and  continuation  of 
the  long-standing  Western  inferiority  in 
forces  for  regional  defense. 

For  30  years  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
relied  on  our  strategic  superiority  to  com- 
pensate for  our  Inferiority  in  conventional 
forces.  That  period  has  now  ended— perhaps 
inevitably.  Once  we  lost  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  retaliatory  forces  at  accept- 
able cost  to  ourselves,  a  general  nuclear  war 
speUed  mutual  suicide.  Last  year  in  Brussels 
I  pointed  out  that  a  strategy  relying  on  such 
a  threat  Is  incredible,  irre^wnsible  and  es- 
capist—even for  NATO.  I  was  severely  crit- 
icized—today's equivalent  of  shooting  the 
messenger  to  avoid  the  message.  But  a 
danger  ignored  is  a  debacle  Invited.  A  coun- 
try that  can  defend  its  Interests  only  by 
threatening  the  mutual  mass  extermination 
of  civilians  dooms  itself  to  strategic,  and 
therefore  eventually  geopolitical  paralysis. 

Rarely  in  history  has  a  nation  so  Ijassively 
accepted  such  a  radical  change  in  the  mili- 
tary tnlance.  The  danger  is  less  an  immi- 
nent nuclear  attack  on  us,  than  an  Increased 
Soviet  willingness  to  rvn  risks  In  local  con- 
flicts. 

And  that  seems  to  me  the  minimum  conse- 
quence to  what  is  ahead.  We  live  In  a  world 
in  tuiteoU,  the  safest  prediction  Is  continu- 
ing instability,  some  of  It  promoted  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  some  of  it  only  exploited  by 
it.  If  this  process  continues  and  leads  to 
direct  U.S. -Soviet  confrontations,  like  that 
in  Cuba  in  1963  or  the  Mideast  alert  In  1973, 
it  will  be  the  Soviet  Union  which  will  pos- 
sess the  quantitative  superiority  in  strategic 
weapons  that  we  enjoyed  when  those  and 
aunparable  crises  were  successfully  resolved 
in  our  favor. 

And  the  Soviet  local  advantage  has  grown 
exponentially.  Thtis  regional  conflicts, 
whether  deliberately  promoted  or  not, 
threaten  increasingly  to  exceed  our  ability 
to  respond  unless  we  drastically  reverse  the 
growing  imbalance  in  all  categories  of  mili- 
tary power.  We  will  pay  a  heavy  penalty  if 
we  continue  to  take  comfort  in  soporific  as- 
surances that  our  military  establishment  is 
still  seocmd  to  none." 

Fairness  requires  the  recognition  that 
President  Carter  inherited  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. But  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
present  administration  has  compounded  the 
problem  by  systematically  deprecating  the 
role  of  power  by  cancelling  or  stretching  out 
every  strategic  program  it  inherited,  by 
treating  the  whole  defense  budget  more  as  a 
bargaining  chip  to  win  approval  for  SALT 
than  as  a  serious  Instnmient  of  national 
policy. 

For  a  few  weeks  after  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afgtianistan.  it  seemed  that  we  had 
learned  some  lessons.  And  I  therefore  made 
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several  speeches  in  Europe  urging  hesitant 
allies  to  support  the  administration.  Since 
then  we  are  sliding  back  to  our  posture  of 
ambivalence.  Despite  the  invasion  of  Af- 
glianistan.  the  president  submitted  precisely 
the  defense  budget  that  had  been  prepared 
before  Afghanistan  and  on  the  expectation 
that  SALT  would  be  ratified.  How  can  that 
possibly  be  adequate  when  in  the  meantime 
we  have  undertaken  a  major  new  defense 
commitment  embracing  the  Persian  Gulf? 

How  do  we  propose  to  cope  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  before  new  capabilities 
come  Into  being?  How  does  the  administra- 
tion propose  to  relate  our  capabilities  to  our 
new  commitments?  Within  two  weeks  of  an- 
nouncing the  Carter  Doctrine,  the  president 
acknowledged  that  we  alone  could  not 
defend  the  vital  Persian  Oulf.  Who  then 
will  Join  us?  What  is  our  strategy?  What 
forces  will  be  available  near  the  area  for  its 
defense?  How  can  our  current  military  es- 
tablisliment  defend  NATO,  much  less  save 
distant  allies?  Why  should  we  be  surprised 
if  tlireatened  countries  shy  away  from  our 
protection? 

These  shortcomings,  in  my  view,  reflect 
the  administration's  profound  ambivalence 
about  the  role  of  power  in  the  world.  Too 
many  of  its  officials  seem  to  operate  on  the 
premise  that  there  Is  a  guilt  we  must  expi- 
ate rather  than  values  we  should  defend. 

Abdication  will  not  purify  us;  it  only  cre- 
ates a  vacuum  that  will  send  to  their  de- 
struction those  who  rely  on  us.  At  some 
point  prudence  turns  into  weakness  which 
tempts  danger,  the  ostentatious  renunci- 
ation of  force  has  the  paradoxical  conse- 
quence of  magnifying  risks. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  concern:  the 
geopolitical  balance.  By  tills  I  mean  the 
alignments  and  assessments  that  determine 
whether  moderates  friendly  to  us,  or  radi- 
cals hostile  to  us,  dominate  key  regions, 
whether  our  alliances  are  vital  or  sliding  to- 
wards lassitude.  It  determines  whether 
peaceful  solutions  of  problems  like  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  or  Southern  Africa  are 
possible,  or  whether  the  radical  tide  or  com- 
mtmlst  proxy  Intervention  dooms  all  pros- 
pects of  moderation  and  progress. 

This  geopolitical  iMlance  is  measured 
partly  by  intangibles— by  whether  friends  of 
the  United  States  lielieve  they  have  a  secure 
future;  by  whether  they  have  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  aid  them  against  challenges 
and  deter  outside  threats  to  regional  secu- 
rity; by  whether,  indeed,  they  will  even  risk 
engaging  in  self-defense— as  Illustrated  by 
Pakistan's  refusal  of  our  offer  of  military 
aid. 

And  it  depends  as  well  on  oiu*  ability  to 
perceive  trends  and  dangers  before  they 
become  overwhelming.  A  statesman  must 
act  on  Judgments  about  the  future  that 
cannot  be  proved  true  when  they  are  made. 
When  the  scope  for  action  is  greatest,  the 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  such  action  is 
often  least;  when  certain  knowledge  is  at 
hand,  the  scope  for  creative  action  has  often 
disappeared. 

We  face  a  ctiallenge  from  the  Soviet 
Union  not  l>ecause  they  are  necessarily  im- 
plementing a  timetable  for  world  conquest, 
but  in  the  sense  that  Incremental  challenges 
not  resisted  will  lead  Inexorably  to  greater 
challenges,  even  if  the  Soviets  are  only  ex- 
plotting  bpportimities  that  come  in  their 
way. 

Precariously  situated  countries  In  the 
Middle  East  see  the  Soviet-supported  Cuban 
advance  coming  through  Africa  to  Ethiopia 
right  across  the  Red  Sea.  To  them  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  now  over- 
shadows the  Persian  Oulf  like  the  northern 
arm  of  a  great  plncer.  They  observe  Viet- 
nam swallowing  Cambodia  and  seeking  he- 
gemony over  Southeast  Asia  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Soviet  friendship  treaty.  They 
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notice  that  India  and  Pakistan  are  both 
vying  for  Soviet  favor.  Even  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  they  see  radical  upheavals 
rending  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
buttressed  by  a  small  Soviet  combat  force  in 
Cul)a.  And  they  see  no  effective  resistance. 

This  has  its  Inevitable  effect,  which  is  to 
accelerate  the  demoralization  of  all  moder- 
ate allies,  driving  friends  toward  neutralism 
and  neutrals  toward  radicalism.  The  admin- 
istration tias  explained  certain  of  its  actions 
as  an  effort  to  win  the  approbation  and  alle- 
giance of  the  Tliird  World  countries.  But 
the  radicalism  of  many  Third  World  coun- 
tries caimot  be  moderated  by  a  more  "un- 
derstanding" American  posture:  they  object 
to  our  existence  or  social  structure,  not  to 
our  policies. 

Even  with  the  less  radical  Ttiird  World 
countries— and  they  are  still  the  majority— 
the  Issue  is  misconceived  if  put  in  terms  of 
approbation  and  alleglanoe.  For  hardly  any 
of  the  countries  immediately  threatened 
prefers  the  Soviet  system.  Their  problem  Is 
the  pressure  they  face  from  outside  military 
force  or  internal  subversion,  the  menace  of 
radical  groups  flaunting  their  Implacable 
ideological  hatred  of  America,  undermining 
the  balance  of  power  even  when  they  are 
not  financed,  armed  and  trained  by  the 
Soviet  bloc— as  they  often  are. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  the  United  States 
must  show  tiiat  it  is  capable  of  rewarding  a 
friend  or  penalizing  an  opiwnent.  It  must  be 
made  clear,  after  too  long  an  Interval,  that 
our  allies  benefit  from  association  with  us 
and  our  enemies  suffer.  It  is  a  simpieminded 
proposition  pertiaps.  but  for  a  great  power  it 
Is  the  prerequisite,  indeed  the  definition  of 
an  effective  foreign  policy. 

IDSAtS  AND  RZAUrm 

Thirdly,  what  should  be  our  attitude  to 
the  process  of  domestic  change  in  the 
world?  The  administration  contends  that  by 
demonstrating  our  moral  values  and  con- 
cern for  human  rights— If  necessary  by  con- 
demning our  own  previous  actions— we  will 
gain  the  approbation  of  mankind  and  thus 
outflank  the  Soviets. 

Reality  is  more  complex.  It  is  true  that 
American  foreign  policy  must  be  grounded 
in  the  humane  values  of  our  people  and  of 
our  democratic  tradition.  We  would  t>e  nei- 
ther effective  nor  faitiiful  to  ourselves  if  we 
sought  to  defend  every  status  quo  in  an  age 
of  upheavals. 

The  problem,  however,  is  to  relate  this 
truism  to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  concrete  situations.  It  Is  a  hard 
fact,  but  true,  that  some  societies  whose  se- 
curity is  vital  to  us— particularly  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf— are  governed  by  authoritarian 
conservative  regimes.  In  the  West  constitu- 
tional democracy  resulted  from  an  evolu- 
tion extending  over  centuries.  Force-feeding 
theT>roce8s  in  developing  societies  is  not  im- 
possible, but  it  has  the  paradoxical  result  of 
involving  us  In  permanent  global  Interven- 
tion at  the  precise  moment  when  we  tiave 
supposedly  learned  our  limits  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Vietnam  experience. 

Iran  should  teach  us  that  humane  values 
are  not  necessarily  served  by  the  overthrow 
of  conservative  regimes.  If  we  encourage  up- 
heavals without  putting  in  their  place  a 
moderate  democratic  alternative,  a  foreign 
policy  conducted  in  the  name  of  Justice  and 
human  rights  will  wind  up  by  maldng  the 
world  safe  for  anti-American  radlcalian.  We 
will  see  new  governments  not  only  hostile  to 
us  but  even  more  brutal  toward  human 
rights.  All  this  tends  to  compoimd  geopoliti- 
cal disintegration. 

Moreover,  each  new  upheaval  tends  to 
start  a  rockslide.  In  the  wake  of  Nicaragua, 
radical  Marxist  anti-American  forces  are 
gaining  in  EP  Salvador;  Castrolte  elements 
are  already  Implanted  in  Jamaica  and  Qre- 
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nada  and  beginning  the  assault  in  Guatema- 
la. With  such  curraits  sweeping  Central 
America  and  tiie  Carilibean.  are  we  identify- 
ing with  ttie  wave  of  tlie  future,  or  are  we 
abetting  our  own  progressive  la<datton  and 
Irrelevance?  Will  Mexico  in  self-defense  not 
be  driven  towards  radicalism  and  anti- 
Americanism  by  forces  we  encouraged  but 
did  not  Icnow  how  to  channel? 

Similar  trends  exist,  of  course,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  ICddle  East  Unless  we 
get  our  priorities  straight,  external  pres« 
sures  will  accelerate  internal  upheavals  and 
produce  a  growing  sense  of  insecurity  and  a 
growing  trend  of  dissociation  from  the 
United  States.  Where  would  we  t>e  in  the 
Middle  East  but  for  the  miracle  of  Sadat's 
greatness? 

Previous  administrations  perhaps  showed 
too  little  sensitivity  to  the  proUem  of  do- 
mestic cliange.  We  do  need  a  concept  of 
change  to  which  moderate  democratic 
humane  forces  can  rally.  But  currently 
there  is  entirely  too  much  Insouciance  about 
a  process  that  could  easily  engulf  us.  We 
live  in  a  more  hostOe  world  today,  in  a 
weakened  position,  and  the  lieginning  of 
wisdom  is  to  stop  pretending  that  we  are 
better  off  now  because  we  have  made  obvi- 
ous our  desire  to  be  universally  loved. 

COHTAUnfKMT  An>  KKTCmS 

Finally  let  me  address  myself  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  U  JI.-8oviet  relations. 

Our  reiationstiip  with  Moscow  Is  inherent- 
ly ambiguous.  Ideology  implies  an  ineradica- 
ble conflict;  nuclear  weapcmry  compels  coex- 
istence. Geopolitical  rivalry  produces  inevi- 
table tension;  military  technology  hecessi- 
tates  the  peaceful  solution  of  outstanding 
issues. 

Coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
always  raised  moral  dilemmas  for  Ameri- 
cans. This  explains  why  we  have  lacerated 
ourselves  for  decades  over  whether  "con- 
tainment" or  "detente"  or  something  else 
should  l>e  the  goal  of  our  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  two  concepts  have 
indeed  liecome  epithets.  In  reality  a  sensible 
long-term  policy  needs  elements  of  Iwth.  We 
get  into  difficulty  precisely  when  we  mis- 
state our  alternatives. 

It  is  no  accident  that  an  administration 
that  three  years  ago  proclaimed  its  emanci- 
pation from  "the  inordinate  fear  of  commu- 
nism" has  brought  us  to  an  historic  low 
point  in  bur  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  doubt  the  principal  fault  is  tlie 
Kremlin's  insatiable  tendency  to  exploit 
every  strategic  opportunity. 

But  it  seems  to  me  also  true  that  we  have 
confused  the  Soviet  leaders  by  inconsistent 
pronouncements  and  unpredictable  reac- 
tions. This  administration  has  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  repudiated  the  SALT  position 
of  the  previous  administration  and  then  re- 
turned to  its  basic  framewoili  two  months 
later,  we  cancelled  the  neutron  Iximb  and  a 
year«later  pushed  theater  nuclear  weapons: 
we  proclaimed  that  the  PeMan  Oulf  needed 
no  policemen  and  then  announced  a  doc- 
trine for  its  defense.  We  repeatedly  rejected 
"linkage,"  which  would  have  made  progress 
in  areas  in  which  the  Soviets  had  a  staite— 
such  as  trade  or  SALT— dependent  on 
Soviet  restraint  in  exploiting  tensions.  This 
produced  the  spectacle  that  arms  control 
proceeded  while  Soviet  proxy  forces  moved 
into  Ethiopia,  while  Soviet  bases  were  estab- 
lished in  South  Temen.  while  a  first  Com- 
munist coup  took  place  in  Afghanistan  in 
1978.  and  while  a  Soviet  brigade  was  discov- 
ered in  CulUL  And  when  Soviet  troops 
moved  to  the  Khyl>er  Pass,  we  suddenly  re- 
discovered linkage  with  a  vengeance.  Para- 
doxically, by  our  acquiescence  in  the  initial 
stages,  the  Soviets  may  even  have  felt 
misled  when  we  later  suddenly  reacted— as 
we  finally  did  after  Afghanistan. 
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This  American  hesltattOD  is  not  Joit  the 
product  of  liberal  Jnhibttfcwis  about  Intcr- 
ventton  inherited  from  the  VIeCnam  experi- 
ence. Some  American  conaeirathwaa,  too.  at 
times  seem  more  interested  tn  bufldSng  Mr- 
treas  America  and  in  patrloClc  rhetoric  than 
in  efforts  to  resist  Soviet  adventures  over- 
seas. This  last  was  painfully  evident  in  the 
AngoU  debate  in  1978. 

Every  American  should  support  the  retali- 
atory steps  annoimoed  by  the  pcesident 
since  January  toward  the  Soviet  Unfcio— the 
deferral  of  SALT,  the  grain  embargo,  re- 
strtctioD  on  access  to  high  technology,  the 
Olympic  boycott  These  were  the  tntnhMi 
respotae  to  Soviet  aggreastbn.  but  they  are 
onhr  reflex  reactions;  they  do  not  ooostitute 
a  strategy. 

The  administratiOD  has  been  rightly  dis- 
appointed in  the  conduct  of  many  of  oar 
alliesi  In  particular  the  Buropeana  The 
Western  Alliance  wHl  surely  be  Jeopardtaed 
by  the  new  ib»ary  of  "diviidoa  of  labors  by 
which  the  Europeans  sedt  to  retain  the 
benefits  of  a  relaxation  oftensions  wfaHe  we 
assume  an  the  burdens  and  risk  ^  reritsting 
Soviet  expansionism. 

Nevertheless,  our  allies  also  have  groondi 
for  concern.  Their  hesitatimi  and  reluctance 
are  not  an  accident  They  rightly  complain 
of  a  failure  of  cmsultatioa.  They  liave  been 
exposed  to  the  same  vacillations  and  ca- 
cophony of  voices  I  have  descrilied  with  re- 
spect to  East-West  relations.  They  therefove 
wonder  how  long  we  will  stick  to  our  latest 
proclaimed  oourw.  Are  we  acting  how  in 
order  to  punish  the  Soviet  Union  fw  an  in- 
dividual act  after  whidi  we  win  resume  the 
previous  rhetwie  and  style?  Or  have  we 
truly  undertaken  a  new  policy?  Can  our 
allies  make  sense  of  a  new  doctrine  that 
generates  additional  oommitments  but  no 
new  forces?  Are  we  oommltlng  ouselveB  to  a 
long-term  strategy  that  our  allies  can  under- 
stand, that  our  Congress  and  public  will  sus- 
tain? And  what  is  that  strategy? 

These  questions  must  be  answered,  lest 
our  alliance  wind  up  with  empty  posturing 
everywhere:  cm  our  side  defiance  wnrrlated 
to  ataoetA.  in  Europe  accommodation  drift- 
ing toward  Flniandisation. 

At  the  same  time,  wliile  I  favor  greater 
firmness  and  augmented  defense.  I  view 
them  not  as  ends  In  themselves  liut  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  strategy  of  East-West 
diplomacy.  We  must  never  forget  the  leaaon 
of  World  War  n,  wh«i  the  demoeraeiea 
f  aOed  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  and 
thereby  invited  aggression.  But  neither  can 
we  risk  ignnlng  the  lesson  of  Wortd  War  L 
when  a  war  broke  out  despite  the  eristence 
of  a  military  ttalance.  wtien  statesmen  lost 
control  onr  their  military  planning  and 
short-slated  posturing  allowed  an  appar- 
ently minor  crlsiB  to  espalate  into  a  cata- 
clysm that  no  leader  intended  or  Icnew  how 
to  stop. 

An  attitude  of  rhetorical  reealcttranoe 
guarantees  ttiat  we  will  tie  driven  to  negotia- 
Uoos  in  the  worst  drcumstaocea.  with  our 
country  torn  apart  by  a  deliate  over  our  "in- 
transigence" and  our  allies  tnif  feted  t>y  do- 
mestic assaults  portraying  America  as  ttie 
cause  of  world  tensions. 

So  let  us  not  detiate  whether  we  should 
negotiate,  but  on  wtiat  terms.  Let  us  define 
an  agenda  ttiat  is  neither  sentimental  nor 
bellicose  but  is  geared  to  the  necessiUes  of 
peace  in  our  age. 

In  the  ttiermonudear  age  It  Is  simply  too 
dangerous  for  the  two  superpowers  not  to 
t>e  in  contact  After  our  electiona,  whoever  is 
in  office  should  t>e  prepared  to  open  a  dia- 
logue with  tlie  U.8.SJI.  But  we  must  learn 
the  lessons  of  ttie  past  The  greatest  tlireat 
to  peace  is  tlie  Soviet  tendency  to  exploit 
every  tension.  Ttiis  must  be  stopped  even 
in  the  Soviet  interest;  the  American  people 
win  not  l>e  defeated  wltliout  noticing  it  and 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on 
evening.  April   10.   1980,  I 
to  see  a  television  pro- 
local  public  station  which 
meaningful  and  truly  en- 
I   refer  to   Paul   Duke's 
Lawmakers." 

program  In  the  series 

Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 

The   historical   background 

interview  with  the  Speaker 

real  and  balanced  view  of 

day  powers  and  proce- 

offlce.  Paul  Duke,  a  veter- 

m  political  correspond- 

the  Interview  with  In- 

4nd  taste. 

is  an  Important 
of  public  television  to  a 
understanding  of  Congress  and 
process.* 
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Tutsday.  AjhUlS.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCpROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
to  uncover  the  smoking 
that  ciunpclled  Presi- 
to    recommend    peace> 
time— preiiobillzatlon— draft  registra- 
tion. I  can  e  across  an  article  by  Ellza- 


my  effort! 
memdrandim 
dent    Carter 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

beth  Drew  in  the  AprU  14.  1980.  New 
Yorker. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  excerpt- 
ing her  discussion  of  the  registration 
issue  and  providing  It  here  for  my  col- 
leagues to  examine. 

If  Ms.  Drew's  analysis  Is  correct, 
what  we  have  Is  draft  registration 
being  orchestrated  as  a  campaign  ploy. 

The  article  follows: 

DBATT  RiGISnATIOIl 

There  were  major  disputes  within  the 
White  House  over  the  political  implications 
of  some  of  the  most  fateful  decisions  that 
the  President  has  made  this  year,  and  there 
were  also  a  ntimber  of  politically  alarming 
moments,  even  before  New  York.  One  of 
those  moments  was  caused  by  the  tone  and 
the  nature  of  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  speech.  There  was  serious  disagree^ 
ment  over  whether  the  President  should 
call  for  draft  registration:  the  major  propo- 
nent was  the  President:  the  opponents  were 
a  number  of  the  people— including  Mondale, 
Eizenstat.  and  Caddell— who  advise  the 
President  on  domestic  and  political  matters. 
Jordan  and  Powell  are  said  to  have  favored 
It.  Vance  and  Brown, are  characterized  as 
not  having  been  much  Involved  In  the  dis- 
pute, and  Zblgniew  Braezinski,  the  Presi- 
dent's national-security  adviser,  as  favoring 
registration  but  not  argiilng  very  strenuous- 
ly for  it.  Brzezlnski  was  more  concerned 
with  other  aspects  of  the  speech. 

The  Idea  was  suggested  at  a  meeting  with 
the  President,  but  a  number  of-  people  at 
the  White  House  apparently  did  not  think 
that  anything  would  come  of  it.  Then  the 
proposal  turned  up  in  a  draft  of  the  speech 
that  the  President  himself  had  worked  on  at 
Camp  David.  The  opponents  argued  that 
registration  was  not  necessary— the  Selec- 
tive Service  had  Just  completed  a  report 
saying  as  much.  They  also  argued  that  it 
was  a  poor  idea  politically:  Caddell.  who  is 
described  by  others  as  having  been  nearly 
beside  himself  about  the  matter,  argued 
that  it  would  alienate  the  very  groups  that 
provide  volunteers  for  campaigns.  Eizenstat 
wrote  a  memorandum  saying  that  registra- 
tion was  neither  necessary  nor  advisable. 
Mondale  argued  against  the  idea.  A  number 
of  junior  staff  members  opposed  it.  Initially, 
the  President  wanted  to  call  for  immediate 
registration,  but  eventually  he  was  persuad- 
ed to  start  with  a  proposal  for  simply  revi- 
talizing the  Selective  Service  system. 

The  opponents  of  the  whole  idea  argued 
against  it  up  untU  shortly  before  the  Presi- 
dent gave  his  speech,  and  at  one  point  they 
thought.they  had  the  President  convinced— 
but  It  turned  out  that  they  had  simply  mis- 
read one  version  of  the  toned-down  propoor 
al.  The  President,  says  one  of  those  who 
were  in  on  the  argiunent,  felt  very  strongly 
about  It. 

The  public  explanation  was  that  this  was 
one  way  to  show  the  Soviet  imion  that  the 
United  States  Intended  to  be  firm  in  its  re- 
sponse to  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  But 
there  Is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  advisers, 
saw  a  political  attraction  in  the  Idea:  that 
Kennedy  would  be  sure  to  oppose  it  (as  he 
did),  liad  that  this  would  be  another  way  of 
identifying  him  with  the  left  fringe  of  the 
Demooatic  Party,  and  also  as  "soft"  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Shortly  after  the  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  one  White  House  aide  said  to 
me,  with  some  excitement,  that  now  they 
would  have  Kennedy  three  for  three:  that 
he  had  opposed  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  he  had  op- 
posed the  boycott  of  the  Olympics,  and  that 
now  be  would  oppose  registration.  Kennedy 
had  taken  the  first  two  positions  during  the 
campaign  in  Iowa,  where  the  President  de- 
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f  eated  him  by  a  two-to-one  margin— a  great- 
er margin  than  the  White  House  had  ex- 
pected. The  campaign  statement  issued 
after  Kennedy's  Georgetown  speech  said, 
"First  he  opposed  the  grain  embargo.  Next, 
the]  opposed  an  Olympic  boycott.  Now  he 
opposes  draft  registration.  ...  If  Senator 
Kennedy  is  not  willing  to  support  actions 
which  show  the  Soviets  we  mean  busings, 
what  would  he  do?"  A  White  House  aide 
talked  to  reporters  In  the  same  vein,  and 
this  made  its  way  onto  the  television  news. 
CBS  reported  that  "officials"  said,  "What  Is 
he  prepared  to  do  to  stand  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians?"* 


MRS.  EVELYN  NOEL  KILBOURNE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OFCAUPOUIU 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  record  of  community 
service  performed  by  my  constituent. 
Mrs.  Eveljm  Noel  Kilboume  of  Carpin- 
terla,  Calif.  Mrs.  Kilboume,  president 
of  the  Tlerra  Adorada  District,  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  the  Women's 
Clubs,  will  be  honored  by  that  organi- 
zation In  their  annual  convention 
AprU  22,  23,  and  24, 1980. 

Mrs.  Kilboume  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  since  1972;  is  past 
president  of  the  Carpinteria  Women's 
Club;  past  board  member  of  the  Car- 
pinteria Girl's  Club;  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters;  a  Decent  of 
the  Carpinteria  Valley  Historical  Soci- 
ety; a  member  of  the  Past  Presidents 
Honorary  Society;  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California;  and  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  having  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  (WR).  She  has  continuously 
served  on  the  Emergency  Disaster  Pre- 
paredness Committee,  city  of  Carpin- 
teria since  1976. 

Mrs.  KilboiuTie  has,  for  the  past  8 
years,  sponsored  student  art  shows  to 
exhibit  the  talents  of  children  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade  in  school 
districts  in  the  counties  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Ventura,  and  San  Ltils  Obispo. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Town  and  Country  Women's  Club  of 
Santa  Barbara  she  worked  on  behalf 
of  the  nature  conservancy  project  to 
piirchase  a  portion  of  Santa  Cruz 
Island.  She  has  worked  to  beautify 
Carpinteria  State  Beach  by  donating 
trees  suitable  to  the  environment  of 
the  area. 

Her  Interest  in  mentally  retarded 
children  oa  the  Navaho  Reservation  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States  devel- 
oped into  a  district  and  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Club  project. 

Mrs.  Kilboume  has  worked  tirelessly 
on  behalf  of  such  community  concerns 
as  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  violence  In  tlie  family. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  the  membership 
of  the  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Tlerra  Adorada  Dis- 
trict 14,  In  commending  Evelyn  N.  Kil- 
boume for  dedicated  service  to  her 
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community  and  her  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  these  projects  and  con- 
cems.« 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  OP.  DICK 
MARS 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

orcALiPoiunA 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
remarkable  career  and  distinguished 
community  service  of  Dick  Mars,  direc- 
tor of  public  relations,  Tepsi-Cola  Bot- 
tling Group,  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  career  of  30  years,  this  man  has 
contributed  to  the  vigor  of  our  econo' 
my  through  his  leadership  in  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  metropolitan 
community.  He  has  also  helped  to  pre- 
pare our  youth  for  productive  careers 
through  his  volimtary  community 
services  to  youth. 

He  has  givoi  of  his  time  and  talent 
to  both  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
the  Girl  Scouts.  He  Is  vice  president  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Greater 
Long  Beach  Girl  Scout  CounclL  He  \m 
also  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Log 
Angeles  Area  Coimcil  of  Boy  Scouts, 
receiving  the  coveted  Silver  Beaver 
Award  fcM*  his  exceptional  servioe  to 
scouting.  This  award  is  the  highest 
recognition  that  a  councO  can  give  a 
Scout  His  dedication  to  youth  sports 
is  exemplified  by  his  work  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Pepsi-Cola  Youth 
Tournament  of  Champions.  Touma- 
moit  participants  will  celebrate  26 
years  of  continued  success  with  this 
basketball  season. 

His  leadership  qualities  have  been 
further  demonstrated  In  his  service 
with  Klwanls  International.  United 
Crusade,  Freedom  Train.  Anti-Utter 
League,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Parks  and  Recreation  Councfl  for 
Commuinity  Concern. 

Dick  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Industry-Educa- 
tion Council  He  continues  to  serve  as 
an  officer  of  the  Long  Beach  Industry- 
Education  Council  and  on  the  State 
board  of  directors  of  the  coundL  His 
continuing  service  is  just  one  indica- 
tion of  his  interest  in  youngsters  and 
helping  in  their  career  develoimient. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  cultural 
enrichment  of  our  communities 
through  his  active  participation  in  the 
Free  Shakespeare  Festival.  Clnco  de 
Mayo,  the  Domlngos  Alegres  enter- 
tainment in  the  park  series,  and  the 
arts  for  communities  program,  among 
others. 

On  April  24.  1980,  Dick  Mars  will  re- 
ceive the  widespread  recognition  he  so 
JusUy  deserves  for  all  his  accohipHsh- 
ments.  There  will  be  a  special  lunch- 
eon In  his  honor  that  day. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  that  I  wish  Dick  Mars. 
my  fellow  Long  Beach  resident,  and 
his  family  many  happy  returns.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  DARIO  BELLA 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

orcAurouriA 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  share  the  selfless  and  dedi- 
cated accomplishments  of  my  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  Darlo  Bella,  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House.  Throughout  his 
working  career.  Mr.  Bella  has  devoted 
his,  efforts  to  protecting  others 
through  fireflghttng,  and  more  impor- 
tantly through  teaching  the  need  for 
fire  prevention.  His  achievements  have 
been  thoroughly  captured  in  an  article 
which  originally  appeared  in  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Stockton 
Record,  and  which  was  then  reprinted 
in  the  Calif  omia  Fire  Fighter.  Because 
the  article  Is  such  a  fitting  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  individual,  I  reprint  it 
once  again  In  the  Record,  so  that  all 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  admire 
Mr.  Bella's  remarkable  work. 
The  artlde  fcdlows: 


Hx  WoKxs  To  Kbp  the  Fns  Dor  or  OtRoi 

PSOPLB'SLlVB 

(By  Ben  Remington) 

It  may  show  on  the  calendar  as  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week.  But  tf  you've  ever  heanl  of 
Dario  Bella,  you  know  it's  his  week. 

Dario  Gail  Bdla  flgfats  fires  with  words, 
and  he  believes  in  every  fire  prevention  mes- 
sage he  preachea. 

And  preach  he  doea. 

He  estimates  he  has  given  more  than  1,700 
fire  safety  talks  to  more  than  150.000  stu- 
dents. And  he's  given  hundreds  of  seeches 
to  service  clubs  and  countless  talks  to  ehO- 
dren  at  the  requests  of  parents  who  have 
experienced  a  "playing  with  matches"  prob- 
lem. 

He  also  backs  up  his  words  with  acUooa. 

Ask  the  manager  of  the  old  Fox  California 
theater,  wbo  once  had  his  theater  full  and 
the  exits  padloAed.  Bella  took  bcdt  cutters 
Jto  every  lode  and  then  handed  the  cut  locks 
to  the  manager.. 

Or  ask  the  two  elderly  sisters  who  owned 
a  downtown  hotel  but  couldn't  arrange  to 
have  debris  moved  from  the  IniOdIng  base- 
ment. Bella  rented  a  truck  with  his  own 
money  on  his  day  off  and  corrected  the  situ- 
ation with  a  few  trips  to  thf  dty  dump. 

Or  ask  the  mother  of  five  wha«e  children 
were  responsttde  for  a  bedroom  fire.  She 
told  Bella  there  wasnt  enough  money  for 
food  and  rent,  much  leas  the  smoke  detector 
he  recommended. 

The  smoke  detector  arrived  a  few  days 
later,  and  Bella  had  a  few  less  dollars  in  his 
pocket 

Or  ask  his  wife.  Rosemarle.  or  their  chfl- 
dren.  Daria  and  David. 

"We  went  through  the  whole  routine  of 
getting  away  from  a  house  on  Are.  except 
for  breaking  the  windows,  on  a  regular 
basis."  Bella  said.  "We  conducted  those 
drills  both  in  the  daytime  and  at  night 
about  once  a  month." 

Fire  prevention  has  been  the  Stockton 
Fire  Department  veteran's  life  since  before 
World  War  n.  when  he  burned  grasa  at  $S  a 
day,  10  hours  a  day,  for  the  City  of  Stock- 
ton as  a  means  of  controlling  the  summer 
tlmehaxard. 

The  50-year-old  Bella  has  been  a  Stockton 
man-about-town  for  the  last  34  years,  or 
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ever  since  he  asked  to  be  asslgnwl  to  the  ds- 
partment's  Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 

But  be  Is  probably  best  known,  for  his  rale 
as  master  of  "Sparky."  the  merhanteal  dog 
that  has  he^wd  him  siatad  tte  fbw  preven- 
tion word,  to  two  genera  tlons  of  school  diU- 
dren.  He  now  finds  that  "SpaikyV  message 
U  being  listened  to  by  the  diOdren  of  diU* 
dren  who  heard  htan  over  ao  yean  ago. 

Bella  says  his  greatest  rewards  are  the 
thousands  of  letters  he  iecel»ea  from  the 
"kids  and  adults."  They  come  In  the  form  of 
hand-drawn  pictures  from  kindergarten 
pupas  and  letters  of  praise  from  eODege  stu- 
dents and  officials. 

Be  is  the  only  dty  employee  ever  to  rs- 
odve  a  f«.«wt«w««»tii«i  trom  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  tbc  prevention  work  In  the 
unincorporated  area.  There  were  the  "Mr. 
Safety"  honor  from  Saa  Joaquin  County 
Safety  Council  in  1975.  and  the  Community 
Servioe  award  iran  the  same  group  later. 
And -there  also  was  the  John  R.  wnUams 
Award  tor  meritorious  servioe  to  educatioo 
from  the  Stockton  Unified  School  Dlgtriet. 

But  what  he  appredatea  most  are  the  let- 
ters that  say,  "I  remembered  irtutt  you  told 
us  to  do,  and  I  did  It  when  our  house  caught 
on  fire.  Thank  yoo.  Tou  saved  my  life." 

Adults  know  him  as  a  dvic  booster.  Be 
had  a  hand  tn  promoting  bond  issues  that 
brought  about  the  new  county  oourthouae, 
the  Stockton  Public  library's  present  build- 
ing, the  Center  and  El  Dorado  street  over- 
pass, and  miles  of  sanitary  I 


Th««  were  more  than  90  years' 
member  of  the  United  Way 
bureau.  There  were  unofflrial  assignments 
from  dty  managers  to  let  the  business  oom- 
mimlty  know  that  passage  of  a  sewer  bond 
was  a  must,  that  the  dty  needed  a  new  Cen- 
tral Fire  Station. 

Bella  took  "one  shot"  at  poUtics  when  be 
ran  for  ooimty  recorder  and  lost  In  a  runoff. 

"It  was  an  Interesting  experience.  Maybe 
ni  by  again.  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the 
people  who  have  the  guts  to  run  for  public 
office."  he  sayS. 

BeDa.  who  Is  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau's 
coordinator  for  the  downtown  area,  flnda 
most  vrtMens  are  easily  corrected  by  coop- 
erative bunding  owners  and  renters. 

"I  have  never  had  to  ahnt  down  a  build- 
ing. There  have  been  thnea  when  I  threat- 
ened a  lot.  and  there  were  times  when  viola- 
tois  had  to  be  hauled  Into  the  dty  attor^ 
ney's  office.  But  we  always  managed  to  get 
the  corrections  made  without  havinc  to 
dose." 

Bella  moved  trom  Mokelurane  HiO  to 
Stockton  as  a  youngster  after  his  father 
opened  the  Grower's  Bakery  at  Market 
Street  and  WUson  Way. 

That  meant  attending  Jefferson  School 
and  later  St  Mary's  High  School,  where  he 
pUyed  basketball  and  foc^ball  for  two 
coaches  who  later  became  sheriffs— Carlos 
Sousa  and  Bfichael  N.  Canlla. 

Fire-fighting  started  with  the  grass  burn- 
ing job  and  conttnued  with  a  job  with  the 
World  War  II  Stockton  Field  fire  depart- 
ment He  later  served  as  a  fire  fighter  In  the 
Navy. 

He  took  the  dvQ  service  examination  for 
the  Stockton  Fire  Department  before  bebig 
diseharged  from  the  Navy  and  went  to  work 
here  In  Dec,  IMS.  "when  there  were  M  va- 
candes  in  the  department"* 
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clandestine      radio 

According  to  Rowland 

Robert  Hbvak.  the  Soviets 

other  things,  been  using 

National  Voice  of  Iran 

clandestine  radio  inside  the 

o  exploit  the  revolutionary 

D  Iran  to  the  detriment  of 

States. 

vtiat  the  Evans  and  Novak 
atlpearing  in  the  Washington 
9. 1980,  said: 
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LINK  TO  THE 
TERRORISTS 


new    evidence    now    under 

Ion  study  directly  links 

1  Tnlon  to  radicals  boldini  Amerl- 

in  Teliran,  pointing  to  a  strong 

In  continuing  the  Impame. 

are  contained  in  a  con- 
on  the  National  Voice  of 
<  landestlne  Soviet  radio.  From 
located    in    Baku    hear    the 


border.  NVOI  puts  out  the 

line— exploitation  by  Moscow  of 

revolution  to  maTlmum  VA 


evidence   shows   a   consistent 
to  undercut  every  settle- 
President  Abol  Hassan  Banl- 
ftlier  Iranian  leaders  deemed 
iMstfle  to  Washington.  Thus, 
by  X3JB.  experts:  The  Krem- 
>wn  agents  inside  the  American 
W  lo  are  determined  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling  as  part  of  overall  Soviet 
gi  in  eventual  control  of  the  Per- 
aidlUolL 
sug  tests  the  futility  of  President 
alternating  tactics  of  turning  the 
to  Iran  or,  as  tie  did  Monday, 
sa|ieti(Mia.  If  tiie  terrorists  turiding 
captive  are  taking  orders 
,  the  United-Statca  Is  actuaUy 
hot   a  cliaotlc   revolutionary 
ts  fellow  superpower. 
I  ostage  tHue."  states  a  conflden- 
o  Carter  administrattoo  policy- 
"K  ^OI  supports  tbe  position  of  the 
( Kupylng  tlie  embassy,  rather 
Iranians  seeking  smne  way  out 


attuaion." 
officU 


Soviet  position,  enunciated 
a^er  the  seisure  of  the  embassy 
Kit  tbe  Kremlin  behind  the  rule 
law.  But  aside  from  that 
bibtly  support  of  tbe  Inviolability 
of  foreign  emhasslw,  Moseow  has  done 
nothing  to  ortlfy  tbe  U.8.  position.  This  si- 
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lence  has  raised  suspicions  at  lilgh  VJ8.  gov- 
ernment levels  that  the  Russians  may  have 
liad  an  Indirect  hand  in  the  embassy 
takeover.  Now.  they  may  be  continuing  to 
play  that  hand  for  the  purpose  of  deepening 
Wastiington's  humiliation. 

Broadcasts  in  both  the  Farsi  and  Azerbai- 
jani langiiages  have  been  stridently  opposed 
to  Banl-Sadr  and  the' so-called  moderates  In 
the  revolutionary  high  commahd  ever  since 
they  criticized  the  militants  holding  the 
hostages.  They  accused  Banl-Sadr,  as  eco- 
nomics minister,  of  giving  tax  concessions  to 
"capitalists"  and  taking  mc«iey  from  "toll- 
ing peoples'  pockets." 

That  is  Just  icing  on  the  cake.  The  cake 
itself  is  the  constant  demand  for  ever  great- 
er "vigilance"  (a  routine  catchword  wherev- 
er Soviet  power  nms)  and  for  regular  purg- 
ing of  the  revolutionary  government,  civil- 
ian and  military.  Banl-Sadr  and  his  allies  on 
tbe  ruling  Revolutionary  Coun<!ll.  in  other 
woAls,  should  be  kicked  out. 

NVOI  goes  t>eyond  mere  purgings.  In  its 
systematic  undermining  of  tbe  so-called 
moderates,  NVOI  demands  that  the  victims 
of  purges  should  first  be  sacked  and  then 
"physically  annlhUated."  VS.  officials  are 
convinced  tluit  tbe  Soviet  target  transcends 
remnants  of  the  siiah's  old  regime  to  in- 
clude new  "revolutionaries"  who  depart 
from  the  leftist  and  commtmist  line. 

"NVOI's  repeated  calls  for  a  purge  sug- 
gests that,  like  the  Tudeh  (Communist) 
Party,  it  sees  advantages  for  leftists  and 
communists  in  additional  turmoil  in  Iran," 
asserts  the  confidential  report  on  NVOI's 
propaganda  line. 

Preaching  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Kremlin,  NVOI  mutes  differences  between 
Soviet  policy  and  Ayatollah  Khomelni'a 
line— such  as  Iran's  attack  on  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  Appealing  for  Iran- 
ian support  of  the  Afghan  "nationalist"  rev- 
olution, NVOI  is  lobbying  hard  for  Iran  to 
extend  "tlie  hand  of  friendship"  to  Kabul 
and  stop  support  of  Afgtian  "rebels"  along 
the  Afghan-Iranian  border. 

The  world  of  Islam,  says  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, must  follow  the  path  laid  down  by 
Khomeini,  not  by  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  As  for  foreign  friends.  Iran's 
truest  "natural  ally"  is  the  Soviet  t7nlon, 
followed  by  its  Eastern  European  satellite 
states.  Cuba,  Syria  and  Soviet-domliuited 
South  Yemen. 

The  content  of  these  broadcasts  is  not  all 
that  different  from  Soviet  propaganda  ef- 
forts through  the  years.  Wtiat  makes  them 
notable  is  this  ominous  look  into  the  future 
as  planned  by  Moscow:  turbulence  from 
Pakistan  to  Turkey,  while  the  Kremlin  con- 
solidates its  hold  on  Afghanistan  and  works 
to  raise  to  power  the  most  radical  political 
elements  in  Iran.  They  surely  Include 
Moscow's  friends  inside  the  American 
Embassy.* 
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ENCOURAOmO  BUSINESS 
GROWTH  AND  PRODUCi'IVlTY 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or  irew  JzasxT 

»  THE  HOTTSS  Or  RXPRXSnnATITXS 

Tuesday,  AprU  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Formation.  Capital  Retention 
and  Expansion  Act  of  1980.  a  bill  to 


make  it  possible  for  businesses  to 
retain  up  to  $300,000  per  year  in 
pretax  earnings  to  fimd  expansion  and 
new  investment.  This  bill  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  most  serious  problem 
threatening  continued  expansion  of 
small  business  enterprises,  the  inabil- 
ity of  many  healthy,  djmamic,  well- 
managed  small  firms  to  raise  expan- 
sion capital. 

Current  e(x>nomlc  policy  is  sUwing 
out  our  business  creativity  through  a 
20-percent  prime  interest  rate  in  hopes 
of  slowing  inflation  and  creating  a  re- 
cession. Yet.  many  economists  agree 
that  what  we  really  need  to  do  to 
break  Inflation  is  to  increase  produc- 
tivity, and  the  small  business  sector 
has  historically  been  one  of  the 
strongest  sources  of  our  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity and  innovation.  Conversely 
then,  we  must  create  an  environment 
in  which  these  businesses  can  find  the 
capital  they  need  to  fulfill  their  vital 
entrepreneurial  role  in  the  cotmtry's 
e(x>nomy.  We  need  to  help  them  make 
the  e(M}nomlc  pie  bigger  if  we  want  to 
solve  our  inflationary  problems.  A  con- 
scious policy  of  making  the  pie  siu'ink 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

There  are  over  10  million  nonfarm 
small  business^  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  today.  They  are  being 
sorely  affected  by  the  current  econom- 
ic situation.  These  firms  account  for 
97  percent  of  nonfarm  enterprises,  43 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
48  percent  of  the  Nation's  output  and 
65  percent  of  all  employment.  These 
enterprises  are  essential  to  the  vital- 
ity, growth,  and  technological  cn^ativ- 
ity  of  our  Nation. 

Our  ctirrent  economic  situation  and 
the  policies  being  used  to  combat  that 
situation  seriously  ttireaten  the  small 
business  sector.  Small  businesses  that 
want  to  get  started  or  expand  are 
faced  with  the  situation  of  having  to 
pay  (Tippling  Interest  rates  to  gener- 
ate the  necessary  capital.  With  a 
prime  interest  rato  of  20  percent, 
many  firms  (»nnot  obtain  loans  at  less 
than  22  percent,  if  they  can  obtain 
them  at  alL  In  many  instances  these 
computes  ai^  unable  to  either  borrow 
or  produce  enough  capital  for  business 
expansion.  whi(di  ts  the  key  to  both  In- 
cteased  productivity  and  Innovation. 
In  essence,  small  businesses  are  being 
placed  in  an  extremely  precarious  po- 
sition by  Inflation  and  the  inability  to 
obtain  or  pay  for  business  capital.  This 
In  turn  limits  their  willingness  or  abili- 
ty to  take  the  rlska  that  might  lead  to 
new  breakthroughs  and  developments 
in  pnxlucts  and  technologies. 

An  analysis  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  found  that 
40  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  comes  from  in- 
novative ideas,  and  that  i4>proximate- 
ly  one-half  of  the  major  Innovations 
during  1953-73  were  from  businesses 
with  less  tlum  1.000  employees.  They 
found  that  the  ratio  of  innovations  to 
research  and  development  funds  was  4 
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times  as  great  in  these  businesses  as  in 
companies  with  1.000  to  10,000  em- 
ployees, and  24  times  greater  than  in 
companies  that  had  over  10.000  em- 
irioyees. 

Another  recent  study  by  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  discovered  that  60  percent 
of  new  Jobs  from  1969  to  lins  were  in 
firms  with  20  or  less  employees;  87 
percent  of  new  )obs  were  in  firms  with 
500  employees  or  less.  About  80  per- 
cent were  &x>m  businesses  that  were 
less  than  4  years  old. 

Small  business  concerns  and  indivict 
oal  inventors  have  consistently  ac- 
counted for  many  processes,  products, 
and  materials  that  have  led  to  in- 
creased productivity  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Some  examples  include  the 
airplane,  helicopter,  automobile,  cata- 
lytic oil  refining,  oxygen  steelmaklng. 
photocopying,  the  automatic  transmis- 
sion, power-steering,  air-conditioning, 
the  instant  camera,  the  zipper,  dacron- 
polyester  fiber,  and  many  other  com- 
mercial and  household  items. 

Today's  Innovative  developments  are 
also  in  many  diverse  fields,  but  numer- 
ous businesses  are  looking  to  the  area 
of  intelligent  electronics  which  involve 
the  microprocessor,  chip  manufactur- 
ing, semiconductors,  fiber  optics,  and 
bioelectronlcs;  All  of  these  businesses 
need  capital  to  increase  their  growth 
and  they  all  need  highly  ddlled  tech- 
nical staffs  for  programing,  design  en- 
Bineering.  and  software  integration. 

All  of  these  findings  clearly  iwint 
out  the  importance  of  supporting 
small  businesses  so  that  they  can  play 
an  in(7easingly  larger  role  in  stimulat- 
ing our  economy.  This  in  turn  would 
help  us  to  break  out  of  the  inflation- 
ary rut.  in  which  we  are  clearly  stuck, 
through  reviving  our  sagging  produc- 
Uvlty. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  enable  small  businesses  to  use 
internally  produced  capital  rather 
than  inflation-generating  borrowed 
dollars  for  expansion.  Any  firm  that  is 
treated  as  a  small  business  concern 
under  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  would  be  entitled  to  set  up  a  busi- 
ness expansion  reserve.  Money  in  this 
reserve  coidd  be  retained  for  up  to  5 
years,  and  could  be  used  for  qualified 
business  expansion  expenses  which 
would  taudude: 

First,  the  acquisition  of  capital 
equipment;  aeconA,  (»nstruction  or  re- 
construction costs;  third,  hiring  of  new 
employees;  fourth,  research;  and  fifth, 
replacement  of  vehicles  over  5  years  of 
age  and  the  purchase  of  additional  ve- 
hicles. Fifty  percent  of  the  amount 
contrtbuted-during  the  taxable 
year— to  the  business  expansion  re- 
serve would  be  allowed  as  a  tax  credit, 
up  to  a  tn^irimiim  of  a  $300,000  credit. 
These  funds  could  be  retained  for 
future  use  for  up  to  5  years,  making  it 
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poeslUe  to  plan  for  extensive  and  co- 
ordinated expansion  and/or  research 
efforts.  The  SmaU  Bualneas  Capital 
Formation.  Capital  Retentkm  and  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1980  is  needed  to  steer 
our  ecaaomy,  once  again,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  expanded  productivity  and  in- 
creased economic  ou^ut. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  foUowc 

HJl.- 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1W4  to  provide  small  business  coooeins 
a  credit  against  income  tax  for  amounts 
oontrilnited  to  a  reserve  the  payments 
from  wliich  must  l)e  used  for  capital  In- 
vestment, research,  and  the  employment 
of  additional  employees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 

Repmentative$   of  the    United  State$   of 

America  in  Congreu  Auembled. 

SKnoH  1.  Sbort  Titlx. 
This  Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe  "Small  Busi- 

ness  Capital  Formation.  Capital  Retention. 

and  Expansion  Act  of  1980". 

Sac.  2.  Tax  Incamivsa  rox  Siuu.  Bosoixaa 

BZPAVSIOM. 

(a)  iK  OxnaAi Subpart  A  of  Part  IV  of 

subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Oide  of  19M  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable) is  amended  by  Inserting  after  see- 
tkm  44E  tbe  following  new  sectloo: 
"Sac.  44F.  CoimuKmon  to  Rxsisvs  roa 
Shall  Busnnss  Bx^shsioii. 

"(a)  Allowamcs  or  C^axDiT.- In  tbe  ease  of 
a  SmaU  busineas  concern  which  elects  to 
have  this  secUon  apply,  there  shaU  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  duptar  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  M  percent  of  tbe  amount  contrib- 
uted in  cash  during  tbe  taxable  year  by  tbe 
taxpayer  to  tbe  busineas  expanatoo  reserve 
of  the  taxpayer. 

"(b>  Mazonni  Cbxbit.- The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  to  tbe  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  diall  not  exceed  $SOO.MO. 

"(c)  Small  Busomas  Cohgbui.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  sectiOQ.  tbe  term  "smaU  busi- 
ness  concern'  means  any  person  wlio  for  any 
purpose  Is  treated  as  a  smaU  busmeas  ood- 
oem  under  section  i  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (IB  UAC  6SS>. 

"(d)  Bnsnnu  EzrAitsioii  Roacvs.- 

"(1)  la  ooiBAL.- No  amount  may  be  paid 
from  the  business  expansion  reserve  of  the 
taxpayer  other  than  for  the  Qualified  busi- 
ness exjMnsion  expenses  of  tbe  taxpayer. 

"(3)  QoALimo  Busnrasa  BzrAiraiaM  xx- 
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"(A)  In  (BmBAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  business  expansion 
expeoses'  means  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred— 

"(1)  to  acquire,  construct,  reomstruct,  or 
erect  property  of  a  character  subject  to  tbe 
allowance  for  depreciation  under  section 
167. 

"(11)  for  research  or  experimentation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  174),  or 

"(ill)  for  qualified  Increased  wages  for  em- 
ployees. 

"(B)      QUALimD      niCKKASXB      WAGK8      OB- 

nirxD.— 

"(1)  la  oanxAL.— Tlie  term  'qualified  In- 
creased wages'  means  an  amount  equal  to  H 
of  the  excess  of  tbe  aggregate  wages  paid 
during  tbe  calendar  year  ending  In  tbe  tax- 
able year  over  110  percent  of  the  aggregate 
wagea  paid  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(11)  Smqal  wcam  roa  oiibmiiiatioh  or 
AOoanATi  WAon.- For  purposes  of  clause 
(l>- 


"(I)  Waob  or 
TBAM  $ss.ooe  BtSBUAB*.- There  Shan  not  be 
taken  Into  account  wages  of  any  employee 
whose  aggregate  wagea  for  tbe  calendar 
year  or  the  preceding  calendar  year  are  in 
excess  of  $39,000. 

"(II)  Momnm  nmcmmQ  txu  wson.— 
For  purposes  of  determining  tbe  amount  of 
credit  with  lopcct  to  a  calendar  year.  110 
percent  of  tbe  amount  of  tbe  aggregate 
wages  paid  during  tbe  preceding  calendar 
year  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  not  less  than  BO 
percent  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year. 

"(ill)  Waobb  aannD.- Tbe  tern  'waaes' 
has  tbe  nM«ii"'"g  given  the  term  'unemploy- 
ment insurance  wai^  by  section  81(f)  as  in 
effect  for  1978  and  determined  without 
reiVd  to  any  dollar  Hmltafinn 

"(hf)  CBTTAni  oiHB  auus  TO  ArrtT.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary, ndes  stmflar  to  tbe  rules  of  section 
61(g).  and  sectltMi  63.  as  tai  effect  for  1078. 
shall  apply. 

"(O  SraciAL  auu  roa  rA 


"(1)  la  osjiBaAL.— In  the  ease  of  a  taxpsiyer 
not  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busineas  of  trans- 
porting persons  or  piupeity  for  lilrc.  a  pas- 
senger vehicle  may  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (AMI)  unless 
such  vehlde  does  not  snve  as  a  replacement 
for  any  other  vebicte. 

"(ii)  HMFtAOMOn  or  ft-TXAB-OLS  VCBICUa 

miaTTD.-CIause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  tbe 
r^daeenftent  of  any  passenger  vdiide  wbidi 
has  been  owned  by  tlM.  taxpayn-  for  B  years 
or  more. 

"(e)  Spkial  Rules.— For  purpooes  of  this 
sectkxi— 

"(1)  Use  of  reserve  amounts  for  other 
than  payment  of  qualified  business  expan- 
sion expenses.- 

"(A)  I>  onxBAL.- If  any  amount  In  a  busi- 
ness expansian  iiMun  la.  during  a  taxable 
year,  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  for 
the  payment  of  qualified  business  expansion 
expenses— 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  so 
used  shall  be  included  as  taxable  income 
(without  regard  to  other  income  or  deitae- 
tlona)  to  tbe  taxpayer  for  tbe  taxable  year 
In  which  such  use  commenoea,  and 

"(11)  the  tax  bnpoaed  by  this  diaptcr  with 
respect  to  tbe  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  tameaaed  by  an  amount  equal 
to  ISO  percent  of  the  amount  ao  used. 

"(B)  ExcvnoH.— Subparagraph  CA)  ahall 
not  apidy  to  any  payment  from  any  bu^ 
neas  expaiwlon  reaenre  within  80  days  after 
tbe  last  day  prescribed  by  law  (Ineludtaig  ex- 
tensions thereof)  for  filing  tbe  return  of  tbe 
tax  imposed  l>y  tbla  dagUr  tar  tbe  taxable 
year  If  tbe  amount  of  such  payment  Is  not 
more  than  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  contributions 
by  the  taxpayer  to  such  reaerve  durtog  tbe 
taxable  year,  over 

"(11)  tbe  maximimi  amount  of  contribu- 
tions necessary  to  allow  tbe  taxpayer  tbe 
iMTimiim  amount  of  credit  allowaUe  under 
thissectioa.  

"(3)  CoaraiBDnon  wist  as  amrt  wnma 
STVAKS.— 

"(A)  Iir  GKinauL.— If  any  amount  remains 
in  a  busineas  rxpanalon  leaun  for  more 
than  8  yeaia  after  tbe  doae  of  tbe  taxable 
year  In  which  audi  amount  was  contributed 
to  the  reserve  (or.  tai  tbe  ease  of  taHome  of 
tbe  reserve,  tbe  date  such  taioome  waa  re- 
ceived hf  tbe  reaerre)— 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount  shaU 
be  Included  as  taxable  income  (without 
retard  to  other  inoome  or  deductions),  to  tbe 
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expansion  reserve  of  the  tax- 


"(B)  DBBKunoii  Auown  (»n.T 
anuMRT  uas  miBao.— In  the  eaaoof  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  aDowanoe  for  depred- 
attai  under  aection  167.  depredatloo  ot  the 
poctloa  of  the  basis  of  such  property  which 
fa  attilbutabie  to  amounta  paid  fh»  the 
b^ishifss  expansion  reaerve  of  the  taxpayer 
Shan  be  allowable  only  under  the  straight 
line  method. 

"(f)  Boannaa  EzrAimoa  Rxsanv  D» 
miiB.— For  purposes  of  this  aectlan.  the 
term  ImstnesB  expansion  reaerve'  means  any 
trust— 

"(1)  which  ia  created  or  organised  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  (Inehidtag  the  District  of  (TcUumUa) 
for  the  taxpayer. 

"(S)  the  exdusive  purpose  of  which  is  the 
payment  of  qualified  bualneas  expansion  ex- 
penses of  Uie  taxpayer. 

"(S)  contributions  to  which  may  be  made 
only  Incaah. 

"(4)  no  amount  may  be  contributed  to  the 
trust  in  exceas  of  the  amount  neceasary  to 
allow  the  taxpayer  the  ma»<miiiw  unount  of 
credit  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  under  thla 
section. 

"<S)  the  trustee  of  which  ia  a  bank  (aa  de- 
fined in  aection  401(dXl)),  or  any  person 
who  demonstratea  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  manner  in  which  such 
person  will  administer  the  trust  win  be  ocm- 
sistent  with  such  purpose,  and 

"(6)  the  assets  of  which  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  any  other  property  other  than 
in  a  common  trust  fund. 

"(g)  RasoiATioiia.— The  Secretary  shall, 
preacilbe  such  regulatbma  aa  may  be  necea- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  see- 
tton." 

(b)  TacBajcAL  AmmMmrr.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  0OM  of  such  C^ode  (relating  to 
designation  of  income  tax  paymenta  to 
Preaidentlal  Election  r^t«p«i^w  pund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44E"  and  in- 
aerting  In  lieu  thereof  "44K.  and  44F". 

(c)  CuoucAL  Anxmnaon.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  ia 
amended  by  inswtlng  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  44i;  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  44F.  Contributions  to  reserve  for  small 

business  expansion." 

(d)  ErratTiva  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  aection  shall  apply  to  ctmtribu- 
tlona  made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  endhig  after 
such  date.* 


April  15,  1980 

WOODROW  WnJSON  BRIDGE 
RENOVATION 

HON.  HERB^Te.  HARRIS  D 

orvomna 
m  THE  Houn  or  nntnsifTATivB 


Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legtetattlon  of  nujor 
tam>ortaiice  to  the  Wadiinfton  metro- 
politan area.  My  bill  would  provide  the 
funding  neoenary  for  a  (xnnplete  ren- 
ovation of  the  Woodrow  Wilaon  Bridge 
between  Maryland  and  Vlrgjnla.  . 

The  situation  is  becoming  critical- 
irreparable  potholes  and  inadequate 
emergency  stopping  areas  on  the 
bridge  have  created  serious  safety  haz- 
ards. Redecking  the  entire  bridge  and 
widening  it  to  provide  shoulder  area  is 
essential  for  public  safety. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  owns  the 
bridge  and  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-368  Virglnto.  Maryland, 
and  the'  District  of  Columbia  are 
(diarged  with  the  routine  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  structure.  Howev- 
er, it  has  been  determined  that  deck 
rehabilitation  of  this  magnitude  is  not 
routine  maintenance  and  therefore 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  local  Ju- 
risdictions. The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  participate  in 
a  90  percent  Federal-10  percent  State 
funding  arrangement.  But  even  at  this 
funding  level  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  coshare 
the  State  portion,  would  have  to  fi- 
nance a  portion  totaling  over  $5  mil- 
lion—funds that  these  Jurisdictions 
can  iU  afford  to  expend  on  property 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
especially  at  a  time  when  Federal  as- 
sistance funds  to  States  and  localities 
are  being  dramatically  slashecL 

Given  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
owns  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge,  my 
bill  would  provide  for  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  for  this  aiajor  reconstruc- 
tion project.  Staites  and  localities 
should  not  have  to  use  their  limited 
funds  to  repair  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.* 


i 
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■nie  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  aa  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  DAvn>  L.  Borkn,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRATXR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God  of  creation  and  love,  as  the 
miracle  of  springtime  covers  the  Earth 
with  a  tapestry  of  beauty,  show  us  that 
history  has  its  resurrections,  that  spring- 
time follows  winter,  that  day  follows 
night  and  out  of  travail  comes  the  birth 
of  better  days.  In  these  dismal  days  when 
most  news  is  bad  news,  save  us  from  a 
cynical  pessimism  by  the  radiant  belief 
that  this  time  of  disappointment  Is  not 
the  end  of  history  but  the  time  to  assess 
enduring  values.  May  no  disappointmmt 
lead  to  despair,  no  failure  extingiiish  the 
bright  light  of  hope.  Equip  us  for  the  role 
we  must  play  in  the  making  of  a  better 
world.  Thus  in  this  Chamber  may  the 
words  of  our  mouths,  the  thoughts  of  our 
mmds,  the  emotions  of  our  hearts  be  ac- 
ceptable in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our 
strength  and  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DEa^T  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
foUowmg  letter: 

U.S.  Senatx, 
Prxsident  pro  tempork, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  16,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provlslona  of  nile  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  David  L.  Bobxit,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Wabbkn'  Q.  Macnttson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  t«npore. 


RECOGNITION   OF  THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJectl<m.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIME  MiNiarnst  beodts  visrr 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
anotho-  round  of  Middle  ESst  peace  con- 
sultations has  begun  with  the  arrival  in 
Washington  of  Israel's  "Prime  Minister. 
Menachem  Begin. 

Prime  Minister  Begm  is  a  statesman 
of  world  stature.  He  is  the  Israeli  leader 
most  responsible  for  the  remaricable 
progress  toward  peace  achieved  in  the 
Middle  East  m  the  last  few  years.  He  had 
both  the  imagination  to  envlslcm  the 
promise  of  peace  and  the  courage  to  take 
the  first  steps  necessary  to  realize  that 
promise. 

The  Prime  Minister  received  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt  in  Jerusalem  and  made 
his  own  historic  visit  to  Egypt  in  Decem- 
ber 1977.  He  participated  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1978  Camp  David  talks  called  by 
President  Carter.  He  negotiated  the 
Egyptian-Isra^  peace  treaty  in  March 
1979.  The  orderly  implementation  (rf  the 
peace  treaty  m  the  year  smce  it  was 
signed  is  a  further  tribute  to  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  his  government. 

The  Camp  David  accords  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  self-governing  au- 
thority for  Palestinians  living  aa  the 
West  Bank  and  m  Gaza.  In  marked  caa- 
trast  to  the  progress  made  in  implemoit- 
ing  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  prog- 
ress toward  an  agreement  on  Pales- 
tinian autcmomy  has  lagged. 

There  are  several  issues  that  must  be 
addressed  before  autonomy  can  be 
achieved.  Like  others,  I  have  criticized 
some  aspects  of  Israeli  policy  as  Impedi- 
ments to  the  achievement  of  autonomy 
and,  therefore,  as  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  a  comprehensive  peace. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  Isradi  sia- 
cerely  se^Ls  peace  wlthm  a  framework 
of  security.  Nor  do  I  question  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  help  Israd  meet  its 
security  needs.  But  I  must  reiterate  that 
I  believe  the  Israeli  policy  of  establish- 
ing settlements  on  the  West  Bank  is  an 
obstacle  to  peace  and  is  contrary  to  Is- 
rael's long-term  security  mterests.  And 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  supp<Nt  this  policy. 

Substantial  progress  toward  autono- 
my must  be  realized  by  May  26  or  the 
peace  process  will  be  Jeopardized.  Peace 
m  the  Bfiddle  East  is  too  important  to 
Israd  and  the  other  nations  m  the  area 
to  lose  the  momentum  that  has  built  up. 

Progress  toward  peace  is  important  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  States  to  foster 
closer  cooiTeratian  with  Arab  nations 
without  progress  on  autcmcmy  for  Pales- 
tinians— and  cooperation  with  Arab  na- 
tions is  more  important  than  ever,  given 
recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Southwest  Asia. 

I  Join  m  welcoming  Prime  Minister 
Begin  to  Washington  and  wish  him  well 
in  his  talks  with  President  Carter.  Cour- 
age and  a  spirit  of  compromise  wlU  be 


required  if  progress  is  to  be  made.  We 
will  aU  lose  If  this  oiTportunity  to  make 
progress  toward  a  comprehensive  peace 
m  the  Middle  Bast  is  lost. 


TURKISH  AID 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  allied  division  on  ta- 
tonatlonal  issues,  it  is  heartening  to 
note  the  commitment  of  emergency  aid 
to  Turkey,  announced  yesterday.  Na- 
tions of  the  Organizatitm  for  Economic 
Development  and  Cooperation  (OECD), 
which  mdudes  the  major  indnstrlal  na- 
tions in  North  America.  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan,  have  decided  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  TurUSh  econ- 
omy with  $1  bilU(m. 

Turkey  is  a  NATO  ally.  It  is  struggling 
to  maintain  a  democratic  political  sys- 
tem in  the  face  of  severe  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  is  also  trying  to  Im- 
prove its  defoise  capabilities  ta  Ufl^t  of 
the  growmg  instability  tit  the  region. 
Turkey  borders  on  both  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Iran. 

Turkey's  Government  has  undertaken 
a  pi^tlcally  courageous  economic  aus- 
terity program  to  put  the  Turkish  econ- 
omy m  order.  The  short-term  ecmuimlc 
disruptions  that  mevitably  result  from 
the  imposition  of  this  kind  of  program 
require  the  supiXKt  pledged  by  the  OECD 
nations.  In  the  icmg-term.  it  is  hoped 
that  the  program  wiU  restore  stability 
to  the  Turkish  economy. 

The  support  that  this  aid  demcm- 
strates  is  very  important,  given  the  crit- 
ical international  situaticm.  It  means 
that  the  Western  nations  and  Jwan  are 
able  to  identify  commcm  mterests  and 
act  cooperatively  to  defend  those  mter- 
ests. It  is  a  welcome  sign  for  Turkey  and 
for  relaticms  among  Western  nations  and 
Japan. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  need  any  of  my  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  no  request 
for  time  at  this  moment.  I  have  a  short 
statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time  to  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  lead«. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  OUR 
ECONOMY 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  today  from  the  pomt 
of  view  of  the  mdividual  \n  our  economy. 
I  asked  my  staff  to  do  some  research 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ments in  the  coming  days  cmiceming 
this  problem  as  I  try  to  urge  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  think  of  the  individ- 
ual American  as  we  try  to  make  decisions 
concerning  the  level  of  Federal  spending 
and  the  impact  of  that  Federal  spending 
on  the  inflatiCMi  that  currently  is  ravtig- 
ing  our  econcMny! 


RECoamnoN  of  senator 

PROXMIRE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  desire  some  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  time.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  graciousness  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  yielding  me 
time.  I  will  not  need  more  than  the  15 
m'nutes  I  have. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Chuck  Cecil  of 
my  staff  and  Ron  Tammen  of  my  staff 
be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  405 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  COMPLIANCE  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  WITH  THE  CON- 
VENTION ON  PROHIBmON  OF 
BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  submitting  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
observance  of  the  1975  convention  on 
the  prohibition  of  development,  produc- 
tion, and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological 
^biological)  and  toxin  weapons  and  on 
their  destruction. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
simple.  It  calls  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  scientific  data 
sufficient  in  quantity,  qualitv,  and 
timeliness  to  answer  the  outstanding 
questions  regarding  an  outbreak  involv- 
ing anthrax  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  April  of 
1979. 

It  further  stipulates  that  should  suf- 
ficient information  not  be  forthcoming 
in  a  timely  manner,  the  United  States 
should  lodge  a  formal  complaint  In  some 
appropriate  intematicsita  forum  as  con- 
templated by  article  V  of  the  convention, 
or  if  need  be,  with  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  as  provided  for 
imder  article  VT  of  the  convention. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  for  sev- 
eral important  nasfms.  First,  there  is 
a  need  to  emphasize  the  urgency  In 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 


the  Biological  Cohventicm.  In  April  1979, 
some  kind  of  accident  occurred  at  Sverd- 
lovsk, a  city  of  1.2  million  people.  875 
miles  east  of  Moscow.  This  city  is  off- 
limits  to  U.S.  personnel.  Nonetheless, 
there  is  credible  information  that  an  wi- 
cident  occurred  at  a  military  facility 
which  led  to  the  deaths  of  "hundreds"  of 
Soviet  residents  and  military  personnel 
in  and  around  the  Immediate  area.  The 
deaths  apparently  were  caused  by  pul- 
monary anthrax. 

When  the  information  about  this  ac- 
cident became  clear  to  the  United  States, 
on  March  16,  1980 — that  was  only  about 
a  month  ago — we  raised  this  issue  with 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.SJI.  The 
Soviet  response  on  March  31.  1980,  2 
weeks  ago.  contained  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  outbreak  of  anthrax,  but 
blamed  the  cause  on  improper  handling 
of  contaminated  meat. 

This  response  is  inadequate.  Pulmo- 
nary anthrax  is  transmitted  normally  by 
airborne  spores  and  does  not  show  the 
same  symptoms  as  gastric  anthrax  trans- 
mitted by  eating  infected  meat  or  other 
skin  anthrax  infections  which  might 
logically  come  from  handling  such  meat. 
Thus  the  Soviet  account,  given  our 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  the  in- 
fected population,  simply  is  inadequate. 

Second,  a  Soviet  response  to  U.S.  in- 
quiries is  necessary  to  observe  the  terms 
of  the  Convention.  Article  V  states  that 
all  parties  will  cooperate  and  consult  with 
regard  to  any  problems  arising  under  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  Further,  it  es- 
tablishes procedures  for  cooperation  and 
consultation  through  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  agreed  upon 
statement  of  all  parties  to  the  convention 
concluded  as  a  result  of  the  review  con- 
ference which  met  in  Geneva  from  March 
3  to  21.  1980.  In  the  review  conference 
document,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that 
article  V  provides  the  right  of  any  party 
to  request  a  consultative  meeting  of  ex- 
perts. The  Soviet  Union  should  promptly 
agree  to  such  a  meeting  of  experts  and 
the  submission  of  any  and  all  documen- 
tation necessary  to  answer  outstanding 
questions  by  any  party. 

Third,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  comply  with  the  coopera- 
tive and  consulting  procedures  of  article 
V  in  order  to  avoid  the  lodging  of  a  for- 
mal complaint  under  article  VI.  Should 
adequate  justification  and  explanation 
not  be  forthcoming  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, then  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  make  a  complaint  to  the 
Security  Council  and  back  that  com- 
plaint up  with  all  possible  evidence  con- 
firming the  validity  of  the  charge  of 
violation  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  received 
too  little  attention'  in  the  Congress.  So- 
viet actions  with  regard  to  the  conven- 
tion should  be  examined  fairly  but 
determinedly.  TTiere  are  many  factors 
to  consider.  The  nJ3.S.R.  has  a  history 
of  anthrax  epidemics.  Could  this  most 
recent  incident  therefore  be  unrelated 
to  biological  warfare  activities?  Could 
it  be  an  accident  Involving  small 
amoimts  of  anthrax  spores  which  are 
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permitted  for  peaceful  activities  de- 
fined in  article  X?  Could  the  U.S.SJI. 
have  been  the  victim  of  deliberate  sab- 
otage by  a  disgruntled  or  emotionally 
ill  worker  involved  in  peaceful  uses  re- 
search? Or  as  is  more  likely  the  case 
given  the  present  information,  was 
there  an  accident  involving  prohibited 
anthrax  biological  agents? 

If  the  final  answer  is  the  latter — ^that 
the  UJSJSlt.  has  deliberately  violated 
the  Biological  Convention,  then  this 
wi>uld  pose  the  most  ominous  conclusions 
fo  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations.  Although  oiu- 
arms  control  treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R 
'are  not  based  on  trust,  clear  unambig- 
uous evidence  of  cheating  on  any  treaty 
would  force  a  thorough  reassessment  of 
the  dangers  Implicit  in"  all  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
agreements. 

The  burden  is  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  pro- 
vide the  facts  in  tills  case — facts  which 
will  stand  the  careful  scrutiny  of  our 
best  scientists  and  intelligence  analysts. 
Until  then,  there  can  only  be  suspicion 
or  worse  as  to  Soviet  motives. 

I  think  it  important  that  we  show  the 
Soviets  that  the  Senate  is  interested  in 
their  response  to  the  administration's 
request  for  further  information.  My  res- 
olution would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wbereas  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  parties  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  StockpUlng 
of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction,  done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  April 
10. 1972; 

Whereas  Article  I  of  the  Convention  pro- 
hibits each  Party  to  the  Convention  from 
developing,  producing,  stockpiling,  or  other- 
wise acquiring  or  retaining  certain  micro- 
bial or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  or 
certain  weapons,  equipment  or  means  of 
delivery  designed  to  use  such  agents  or 
toxins;  and 

Whereas  on  March  17.  1980,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  inquired  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  as  to  the  nature  of  an  outbreak  of 
pulmonary  anthrax  near  the  city  of  Sverd- 
lovsk. Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
during  April  1979  and  has  not  received  a 
satisfactory  reply:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should — 

(1)  urge  and  request  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUca 
promptly  to  exchange  such  scientific  data  as 
may  be  necessary  to  resolve  any  dispute  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  outbreak  of  pul- 
monary anthrax  near  Sverdlovsk,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  provided  for  by 
Article  V  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  Development.  Production  and 
StockpUlng  of  Bacteriological  (Biological) 
and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  their  Destruc- 
tion; and 

(3)  undertake  consulUtlve  and  ooop«ra- 
tlve  measures  through  appropriate  Interna- 
tional procedures,  ••  provided  by  ArUde  V 


of  the  Convention,  or.  If  neoeasary.  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  provided  by  Article  VI  of 
the  Convention,  if  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  falls  to 
make  avaUable  such  data. 

Skc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  such  copy 
be  further  transmitted  to  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

(The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rdati(Nis.) 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION:    IN 
ACCORD  WITH  ABIERICAN  TRADI- 

noN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  Genocide  Convention,  the  contract- 
ing parties  confirm  that  "genocide  is  a 
crime  under  international  law  which 
they  undertake  to  prevent  and  punish." 

This  undertaking  is  an  International 
commitment  consistoit  with  the  princi- 
ples and  human  feelings  which  lie  very 
deep  in  our  American  tradition.  Our  own 
Bill  of  Rights  is  evidence  of  such  a  com- 
mitment. It  does  not.  however,  stand 
alone. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  French  I>eclaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen;  these 
and  other  great  documents  of  human 
rights  have  taken  various  forms.  But 
from  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  pact  be- 
tween King  and  nobles  at  Runnymede,  to 
the  charters  of  the  English,  French,  and 
American  revolutions,  the  essential  ele- 
ment has  been  a  statement  of  the  rights 
of  free  men,  together  with  the  punish- 
ment or  threat  of  pimishment  for  those 
who  would  dare  to  deny  these  rights.  This 
pattern  is  followed  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, wliich  specifies  the  right  of  na- 
tional, ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups  to  exist — to  survive. 

Until  1945,  efforts  to  legislate  interna- 
tionally were  quite  limited.  It  was  the 
holocaust  of  World  War  n  which  finall./ 
gave  rise  to  the  legal  concept  of  geno- 
cide and  to  the  movement  to  outlaw  this 
most  horrible  of  crimes  under  interna- 
tional law. 

As  we  know,  this  country  took  the 
leadership  in  connection  with  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  President 
Truman  and  the  administration  and  the 
support  of  our  Government  and  our  peo- 
ple that  the  Genocide  Convention  had 
its  beginning. 

Now,  virtually  every  developed  country 
in  the  world  has  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention,  but  not  the  United  States, 
although  every  President  since  President 
Truman  has  pleaded  with  the  Senate  to 
ratify  It. 

The  Genocide  Convention  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  most  basic  right — the  right  to 
live — which  was  initially  proclaimed  by 
this  country  in  its  Declaratlcm  of  In- 
dependence. This  promise  of  the  declara- 


tion is  an  example  of  our  dedicatkn  to 
the  safeguarding  of  human  rlabts  and 
basic  freedoms.  And  it  is  why  we  must. 
as  a  nation,  assist  the  mtehl  in  protectiiig 
this  right  to  Uve  internationally. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  sumwrt  of 
this  convention  has  special  meaning' to 
both  our  Nation  and  the  world.  It  would 
be  a  clear  restatement  <tf  faith  in  oar 
own  national  principles  and  would  estab- 
lish before  the  world  that  the  United 
States  remains  as  strongly  oppowd  to  the 
shocking  crime  of  genocide  as  ever. 

Our  country  has  become  great  large- 
ly because  it  has  served  as  a  haven  and 
given  hope  to  oppressed  pecq>le  every- 
where. And  yet  we  hang  back  from  rati- 
fying a  treaty  which  seeks  to  put  into 
practice  one  of  the  very  principtes  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  have  conslstoitly  fa- 
vored. We  must  put  an  aid  to  this  incon- 
sistency. We  must  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  right  of  all  religious,  racial, 
ethnic,  and  national  groups  to  live.  We 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


QUORUM  CAU. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  if  he  wishes  it;  other- 
wise. I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BU8INBB8 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  turief  period  for  the  transactian  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  15  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  for  5  minutes  each. 

Ilie  ACTINO  PRESnKNT  pro  tem- 
pore, ^thout  objectian.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

ISr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  itdl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

BAr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  mraning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  dosed. 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

imadbnous  consent  that  the  Senate 

exicutive  session  to  consider  the 

of  Mr.  William  A.  Lubbers, 

to  be  General  Counsel  of 

Natiodal  Labor  RelaticKis  Board  for 

^years. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
objection? 

Mr.  President,  I  object. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Obje^tion  is  heard. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

the  Senate  go  into  executive 

consider  the  nominati<Hi  of 

lllialn  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  to 

Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 

Soard  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

AC  [TNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
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was  agreed  to. 
C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres'dent, 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  I  move  to 
iaoti(Hi  on  the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 

ACtTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

lomination  will  be  stated, 
assiitant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
of  WOliam  A.  Lubbers,  of 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
iLabor  Relations  Board. 
ROI  ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  he  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  pro- 
theroU. 


ACTING 


ass  stant 

cill 
WSXJAMS 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 


ACnNG 


WHLIAMS 


<f 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  following 

the  staff  of  the  Committee 

and    Human    Resources    be 

privilege  of  the  floor  during 

of  the  nomination  of  Wil- 

to  be  General  Counsel  of 

Labor  Relations  Board,  and 

vote  on  that  nomination: 

^acher,  Darryl  Anderscm,  Ger- 

,  Michael  Goldberg,  Harriet 

roan  Wilson,  Denny  Medlin, 

,  David  Winston,  and  John 


ACriNG 


PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  am 

at  long  last  we  are  able  to 

Senate  the  nomination  of 

to  be  General  Counsel 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

had  a  long  and  distin- 

in  labor  law  as  a  nonpar- 

nember  of  the  staff  of  two  dif- 

members,  as  the  Solicitor 

$oard;    and,    finally,    as    the 


WHIilAMS. 

thit 
tie 

Libbers 

al  lonal 
Lut!t)ers 

ca-eer  i 


Boird 


Board's  Executive  Secretary.  He  Is  now, 
ot  course,  serving  as  the  Board's  General 
Coimsel  under  a  recess  appointment. 

During  his  27  years  of  service  on  the 
Board,  he  has  worked  during  the  incum- 
bency of  seven  different  Chairmen  of  the 
Board  and  21  different  Board  members. 

Mr.  Lubbers  has  earned  a  reputation 
of  unquestionable  competence  and  integ- 
rity, "nils  fact  was  borne  out  at  the 
hearings  on  the  nominaticn  at  which  all 
witnesses,  both  those  opposed  to  and 
those  supporting  the  nomination,  stated 
that  they  did  not  question  Mr.  Lubbers' 
competence  as  a  labor  lawyer  or  his 
integrity. 

Because  the  President  has  nominated 
such  a  highly  qualified  person  for  the 
post,  one  whose  competence  and  profes- 
sional integrity  are  admitted  even  by 
opponents  of  the  nomination,  we  might 
assume  confirmation  would  be  assured. 
Indeed,  on  the  record,  there  Is  no  valid 
basis  for  refusing  to  consent  to  the 
President's  choice. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  labor  law,  an  area  of  law  and  public 
policy  characterized  by  emotional  rhet- 
oric and  highly  partisan  advocacy. 

Therefore,  despite  Mr.  Lubbers'  ob- 
vious qualifications  for  this  position,  and 
his  unquestioned  integrity,  it  is  not  al- 
together surprising  that  there  has  been 
some  opposition  to  this  nomination. 

TTiree  basic  argximents  are  made  by 
those  who  oppose  confirmation.  First,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Lubbers' 
close  association  with  the  Board,  and 
his  long  service  on  the  staff  of  its  present 
Chairman,  Mr.  Fanning,  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  as  General  Counsel  to  as- 
sume a  position  which  is  sufficiently 
independent. 

Second,  opponents  of  this  nomination 
argue  that  even  if  Mr.  Lubliers  is  able 
to  act  independently  and  impartisdly  as 
General  Counsel,  he  will  not  have  the 
appearance  of  independence  or  impar- 
tiality due  to  his  past  association  with 
Board  Chairman  Fanning. 

Finally,  It  is  argued  that  Mr.  Lubbers 
lacks  private-sector  experience  and, 
therefore,  will  not  be  a  good  General 
Cotmsel. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  given 
during  Mr.  Lubbers'  confirmation  hear- 
ing conclusively  rebuts  these  objections. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian 
Resources  heard  testimony  from  three 
former  Board  members  and  two  former 
General  Counsels  of  the  Board,  as  weU 
as  from  practitioners  and  academicians. 
This  testimony  strongly  supports  con- 
firmation. 

With  regard  to  the  Issue  of  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' close  association  with  the  Board 
and  its  present  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  should  not  question  his  as- 
sociation. Indeed,  we  should  applaud  it. 
The  central  function  of  the  Board  is 
adjudicating  cases  on  the  basis  of  the 
Board  members'  best  impartial  Judgment 
of  the  meaning  of  the  law.  Thus,  Mr. 
Lubbers'  backgroimd  is  one  of  careful 
fidelity  to  the  law  and  of  nonpartisan- 
shlp.  The  fact  that  much  of  Mr.  Lubbers' 


service  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  in- 
cumbent Chairmsm  John  Fanning  is  also 
a  strong  indicator  of  dedication  and 
fidelity  to  the  law. 

Chairman  Fannlng's  service  on  the 
Board  has  received  the  approval  of  six 
different  Presidents,  three  from  each  of 
our  two  major  political  parties. 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  on 
this  nomination  likewise  had  only  the 
highest  praise  for  Mr.  Fannlng's  ability 
and  integrity.  Further,  witnesses  stressed 
the  independent  character  of  both 
Chairman  Fanning  and  Mr.  Lubbers. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  statement  of 
former  Board  Chairman  McCulloch 
when  he  said  this  at  our  hearing: 

The  Independent  characters  of  both  men — 
and  believe  me  I  know  them  to  be  so — fore- 
close any  possibility  of  Improper  Interven- 
tion. Mr.  Panning  never  allowed  his  staff 
members  to  be  mere  "yes-men."  Mr.  Lubbers 
never  showed  any  tendency  In  that  direction. 
Both  men  are  acutely  aware  of  the  statutory 
separation  and  of  the  obligation  of  the  oaths 
they  take  on  assuming  office. 

lliis  is  the  statement  of  a  person  whom 
some  of  us  here  in  this  Chamber  knew 
as  a  staff  member  witliin  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Frank  McCulloch.  We  know  that  what- 
ever he  says  can  be  taken  virtually  as 
gospel.  He  was,  of  course,  a  very  much 
respected,  very  much  loved  member  of 
the  staff  of  a  former  colleague  of  ours. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois;  and 
when  McCulloch  speaks  I  think  this 
whole  Chamber,  particularly  those  of  us 
who  served  here  during  his  incumbency 
as  a  staffer,  will  know  that  it  can  be 
relied  on. 

He  was  there.  He  worked  there  with 
Bill  Lubbers  and  with  John  Fanning.  He 
knows  them,  and  Members  of  this  body 
can  rely  on  the  absolute  truth  and  reli- 
ability of  his  statements  on  this  nomina- 
tion. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  see  what  for- 
mer Board  General  Counsel  Peter  Nash 
said  in  the  hearings  on  this  nomination: 

I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind,  knowing 
Bill  Lubbers  and  John  Fanning,  that  never 
would  they  breach  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  section  3(d)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  provi- 
sions of  3(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  that  insures  the  separation  of 
the  functions  of  the  Board's  and  General 
Counsel's  offices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"National  Labob   Rxlations  Boakd 

"(d)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  Oenersd  Counsel  of  the  Board  shall  ex- 
ercise general  supervision  over  all  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Board  (other  than  trial 
examiners  and  legal  assistants  to  Board  mem- 
bers) and  over  the  officers  and  employees  In 
the  regional  offices.  He  shall  have  final  au- 
thority, on  behalf  of  the  Board,  in  req>ect  of 
the  Investigation  of  charges  and  issuance  of 
complaints  under  section  10,  and  in  respect 
of  the  prooecutlon  of  such  complaints  before 
the  Board,  and  ahaU  have  such  other  duties 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe  or  as  may  be 
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provided  by  law.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  General  Counsel  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  designate  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  shall  act  as  General  Counsel  dur- 
ing such  vacancy,  but  no  person  or  persons 
so  designated  shall  so  act  (1)  for  more  than 
forty  days  when  the  Congress  is  in  session 
unless  a  nomination  to  fill  such  vacancy 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or 
(3)  after  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
session  of  the  Senate  in  which  such  nomina- 
tion was  submitted." 

[Eo.  Nora:  Section  3(d)  was  amended  by 
Sec.  703  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  to  add  the  last 
sentence,  effective  60  days  after  enactment.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  significant,  I 
think,  that  a  former  General  Counsel, 
Peter  Nash,  appointed  during  a  Republi- 
can administration,  says — and  I  repeat 
It — "I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind, 
knowing  Bill  Lubbers" — and  he,  too,  let 
Die  say  parenthetically,  knew  him  well — 
"and  John  Fanning,  that  never  would 
they  break  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  section  3(d)  of  the  act." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  all  of  this,  plus 
other  material  in  the  record,  conclu- 
sively negates  any  contention  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  may  be  too  dependent  upon,  or 
too  closely  related  to,  the  Board  Chair- 
man. Board  regulations  flatly  prohibit 
the  General  Counsel  and  Board  members 
from  engaging  in  off-the-record  commu- 
nications about  cases  before  the  Board  or 
General  Counsel;  and  it  is  clear  that 
neither  man  would  breach  this  prohibi- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  this  nomination  argue 
that  even  if  Mr.  Lubbers  has  the  incli- 
nation and  capacity  to  be  an  independ- 
ent General  Counsel,  due  to  his  long  as- 
sociation with  Chairman  Panning  he  will 
not  have  the  appearance  of  independ- 
ence, and  parties  will  therefore  not  have 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the 
Board. 

The  only  danger  that  I  see  on  this  point 
is  that  antilabor  opponents  of  this  nom- 
ination will  make  it  a  self-fulfllling 
prophecy  through  their  extensive  pub- 
lication of  the  argument. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  has  repeatedly  considered,  but 
rejected,  similar  argtunents  against  con- 
firmation of  various  nominees  to  posi- 
tions at  the  Labor  Board.  As  in  this  case, 
the  committee  has  been  convinced  by  the 
nominees'  records  for  integrity  and  abil- 
ity that  they  would  honor  their  oat^  of 
office  and  fulfill  their  public  trust,  if 
ccMifirmed. 

To  take  one  recent  example  of  this: 
When  former  Chairman  Edward  Miller 
was  nominated  to  the  Board  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  his  confirmation  was  op- 
posed by  George  Meany  In  the  following 
terms: 

Our  sole  and  siii^>le  reason  for  opposing 
this  nomination  is  that  Mr.  MlUer,  through- 
out his  professional  career,  has  been  an  em- 
ployer lawyer.. 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  then 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  George 
Meany. 

Mr.  Meany  also  stated: 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  union 
or  employer  lawyers  might  be  able  to  put 
their  past  asaodattons  behind  them  and 
'Wider  fUr  and  impartial  Justice.  Tet  a  sus- 


picion would  always  remain,  and  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  Justloe  not  only  be  done  but  that 
it  appear  to  be  done. 

Those,  again,  were  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident George  Meany  in  connection  with 
the  nmnlnation  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Now,  I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Miller  was  confirmed  and  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was  heard 
and  the  witnesses  were  heard.  He  was 
examined  (m  his  competence  and  integ- 
rity, notwithstanding  those  who  felt 
there  would  be  an  appearance  of  cm- 
flict  and  carryover  of  past  associations. 

The  committee  reporting  at  that 
time — ^the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  recommended  In  favor  of 
conflrmation— and  the  US.  Senate  con- 
firmed Mr.  Miller  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

TTie  third  argrument  of  opponents  of 
this  nomination  is  that  Mr.  Lubbers  ts 
not  qualified  for  the  position  of  General 
Counsel  because  he  lacks  private  sect<»- 
experlence.  This  argument,  I  suggest,  is 
ridiculous,  in  light  of  Mr.  Lubbers' 
record. 

Hie  central  function  of  the  Oenotd 
Counsel  Lb  to  decide  whether  complaints 
should  be  issued.  These  decisims  are  best 
based  upon  a  familiarity  with  the  rele- 
vant labor  law  decisions  of  the  Board 
and  the  courts. 

During  a  10-year  period  as  a  staff 
counsel  at  the  Board,  Mr.  Lubbers  would 
have  been  required  to  review  approxi- 
mately 1,500  to  2,000  labor  law  cases. 
During  a  like  period  in  private  practice. 
former  Board  Chairman  Miller  stated 
that  prior  to  his  own  confirmation  he 
had  engaged  in  about  40  to  50  labor  law 
cases. 

Under  the  circumstances,  as  former 
General  Counsel  Arnold  Ordman  testi- 
fied, any  suggestion  that  Mr.  Lubbers 
lacks  requisite  experience  "can  only  be 
based  on  a  gross  misunderstanding  of 
what  a  staff  assistant  or  legal  assistant 
to  the  Board  really  does."  Tliat  quote  Is 
from  former  General  Counsti  Anudd 
Ordman. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  admin- 
istrative experience,  Mr.  Lubbers,  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  held 
the  top  administrative  post  on  the  Board 
staff.  Now,  of  course,  he  has  actually 
served  as  General  Counsd  for  over  3 
months. 

Further,  previous  General  Counsels 
have  been  appointed  who  have  had  little 
or  no  prior  administrative  experience. 
For  example,  Mr.  Peter  Nash  was  ap- 
pointed General  Counsel  after  less  than 
1  year  as  head  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  at 
the  Department  of  Labor.  That  office  was 
less  than  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Office  at  that  time.  Yet 
those  who  question  Mr.  Lubbers'  admin- 
istrative e]Q)erience  do  not  criticize  the 
administrative  performance  of  Mr.  Nash. 

I  sat  as  the  chairman  during  the  nom- 
ination proceedings  on  Mr.  Peter  Nash. 
I  suppose  we  could  have  raised  the  same 
kind  of  question  on  Mr.  Nash;  and  we 
could  have  had  a  preview  of  what  is  go- 
ing to  go  on  during  the  debate  here  on 
the  Lubbers'  nomination.  That,  of  course, 
was  an  anointment  from  the  Republi- 


can admlnlstratian  that  came  to  a 
strong  majority  oi  Democrat*. 

I  can  recall  vividly  the  nomlnatlao  o( 
Mr.  Nash,  how  It  came  to  us  axid  the 
hearings  we  had.  I  think  we  had  that 
heard,  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
ccmflrmed  here  in  a  matto'  of  hours.  Mr. 
Nash  had  less  background,  but  w  knew 
he  had  abiUty,  we  knew  he  had  Intecilty 
and  that  is  all  we  looked  at.  And  we  re- 
ported his  nomination  out  of  tbe  com- 
mittee and  we  iHtiught  his  nomination 
ov«-  here  and  I  do  not  think  there  waa 
even  a  recorded  vote  on  that.  We  wlD 
check  on  that. 

I  am  Just  suggesting  that  if  the  eyea 
were  on  the  essence  now  as  It  was  on  the 
essmce  then— character,  intaplty, 
knowledge,  and  ability— this  one,  too,  as 
a  nomination  would  have  been  conflrmed 
last  fall.  We  would  have  been  here  and 
we  would  have  voice-voted  WUIlam  Lub- 
bers then.  We  are  not  in  that  situation. 
We  have  been  at  other  times.  We  are  not 
now. 

So  we  will  further  consider  our  record 
here  in  analyzing  Mr.  Lubbers  tar  his 
very  important  position. 

Let  me  come  back  again  to  former 
Board  Chairman  Frank  McCulloch,  who 
observed  Mr.  Lubber's  work  during  9^ 
years  when  they  both  served  with  the 
Board.  He  tesUfled  at  the  hearings  <m 
the  nomination: 

The  NLRB  la  the  best  place  to  aeqnlra 
training  and  experience  In  tbe  administra- 
tion of  the  labor  law.  Lubbers  has  that 
training  and  experience  to  an  exceptional  de- 
gree. .  .  .  Lubbers'  grasp  of  the  law  is  Moog- 
nized  as  outstanding.  The  sharply  eontaated 
nature  of  the  Issues  decided  by  the  agency 
subjects  It  to  a  heavy  legal  croH-flre,  that 
requires  balance,  steadlnees,  Indgfat  and  fair- 
ness In  arriving  at  conclusions.  Lubbers  fully 
demonstrated  that  crucial  balance  and  fair- 
ness in  all  bia  recommendations  that  I 
observed. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  former  Board 
Chairman  McCulloch,  who  was  there 
91/2  years  ago  and  observed  Mr.  Lubbers 
through  all  of  that  time.  And  that  is  the 
strongest  statement  that  I  have  ever  read 
here  in  support  of  the  nominee  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  record 
clearly  demonstrates  that  WlUlam  Lub- 
bers is  highly  qualified  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Naticmal  LabtM*  Relations 
Board.  His  long  years  of  distinguished 
service  on  the  Board  staff,  his  extensive 
experience  in  labor  law,  and  his  record 
of  competence  and  integrity  have  fully 
cualifled  him  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
this  office. 

I  hope  that  before  the  debate  is  over 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  who 
introduced  Mr.  Lubbers  to  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Sarbahzs,  might  add  an- 
other dimension  here.  What  he  had  to 
say  about  Bill  Lubbers  is  in  the  record. 
He  opoied  our  hearings  and  it  is  there 
on  page  1  of  the  hearing  record.  Senat<n« 
can  refer  to  it.  He  spoke  about  the  extra 
dimension  of  Bill  Lubbers  that  I  have  not 
addressed  here.  I  have  addressed  mysdf 
to  the  qualities  that  are  essential  In  a 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relaticms  Board. 
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Sarbamks  took  us  beyond  that 
I^jbbers  as  the  man  living  in  a 
in  Montgomery  County  and 
the  heavy  responsibilities  he 
( tver  here  at  the  National  Labor 
Board,  he  has  been  such   a 
constructive,  contributing  figure 
community  in  which  he  lives.  I 
extra  dimension  will  be  added 
debate  is  over,  by  someone 
tilm.  Senator  Sarbanes. 
.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
my   dear   friend.   Senator 
say  some  of  the  nice,  refresh- 
about  Bill  Lubbers  that  he 
hearings.  I  look  forward  to 
the  opposition.  Hopefully,  we 
in  opposition  too  long. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
just  ask  a  couple  of  questions 
ittee  chairman.  Our  com- 
in  the  past  dealt  with  the 
i^npartiality  issues  underscoring 
nomination.  The  chairman 
^^ecifically  to  the  former  Chair- 
Miller.  The  situation  is  not 
because  of  the. longtime  re- 
of  Mr.  Lubbers  with  the  Chair- 
Board  then. 

ask  the  chairman  a  question, 

chairman  think  of  any  other  sit- 

the  committee  has  consid- 

are  really  comparable  to  the 

nomination? 

Comparable  in  char- 
and  competence? 
No,  I  am  talking  about 
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WILLIAMS.  I  went  through  the 

story.  After  hearings,  I  found 

c(tnpetent,  a  man  of  integrity,  a 

( liaracter.  He  did  not  have  as 

bac  kground  in  the  labor  law  that 

sv  t>ject  matter  of  the  National 

Re  ations  Board  and  Its  activities. 

some  comparability  there. 
HATTCH.  On  that  particular  point, 
implied  in  his  statement 
ormer  General  Counsel,  Peter 
little  practical  experience  be- 
to  the  Board  after  1  year 
Solicitor  of  Labor.  Let  me  ask 
he  chairman  aware  of  Peter 
pqlor  experience  as  a  lawver  in 
N.T.,  for  a  good  number  of 
coming  to  the  Department 
and  his  extensive  experience 
of  labor  law,  and,  I  might  add, 
ixperlence  at  that? 
WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  have  the 
cases  that  he  handled  while 
pi^cticing  law. 

But  the  chairman  is  aware 


WLLIAMS. 


But  If  it  was  any- 
one of  the  witnesses  who  prac- 
we  found  that  this  practice 
hiifc  to  be  engaged  in  far  fewer 
thai  someone  whose  professional 
I  areer,  is  totally  devoted  to  la- 
through   an   appointment   as 
the  National  Labor  Relations 


H>  ,TCH.  How  many  prior  cases 
I  ubbers  had?  I  can  answer  that 
ciairman. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  he  has  worked 
on  thousands  of  cases. 

Mr.  HATCH.  How  many  elections  has 
he  supervised? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  here  we  have 
another  comparability. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  can  answer  for  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  About  the  same  num- 
ber as  Peter  Nash  did.  I  do  not  think 
he  supervised  any. 

Mr.  HATCH.  But  Peter  Nash  partic- 
ipated in  them,  imderstands  the  law  on 
both  sides,  has  worked  with  them,  and 
he  had  extensive  labor  law  experience  on 
the  private  side  before  he  became  Soli- 
itor.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  differ  there. 
I  would  think  as  Solicitor  of  Labor  he 
was  not  engaged  in  any  of  those  election 
procedures  and  that  Lubbers,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  he  was  on  the  Board 
where  the  contested  questions  of  elec- 
tions appeared,  one  way  or  another  was 
exposed  to  representation  cases. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  was  not  his  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  it  was  not  his 
testimony  because  it  was  not  raised. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  I  asked  him  how 
many  elections  he  had  supervised  and  he 
admitted  none. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  He  did  not  supervise 
because  he  was  with  the  Board.  Nash  did 
not  supervise  because  he  was  Solicitor 
of  Labor.  How  many  representation  elec- 
tion cases  have  they  been  involved  in? 
Lubbers,  many,  working  as  an  employee 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 
Nash,  as  Solicitor  of  Labor,  I  would  say 
none.  I  think  that  is  not  their  job  as 
Solicitor  of  Labor. 

(Mr.  LEVIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
President :  Peter  Nash  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  labor  lawyers  in  the  coimtry. 
He  had  experience  before  coming  in  as 
Solicitor.  I  might  add  that  Peter  Nash 
had  had  all  kinds  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  this  area  and  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
not  had  any,  other  than  his  work  on 
the  Board,  which  did  not  deal  with  that 
particular  area.  He  admitted  that.  Peter 
Nash  became  Solicitor  of  Labor  and  was 
already  recognized  as  one  of  the  bright 
lights  in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  unfortunate 
duty  to  challenge  the  nomination  of 
William  A.  Lubbers  as  General  Coimsel 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
I  do  so  with  some  reluctance  because, 
frankly.  Bill  Lubbers  is  a  nice  person 
and  a  nice  guy  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  Board's  work.  But  on  balance 
his  nomination  has  the  potential,  for 
many  objective  reasons  I  will  talk  about 
in  the  days  to  come,  to  seriously  hurt 
the  public  confidence  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  And  I  might 
add,  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

His  nomination  is  filled  with  Uabili- 
ties  which  will  erode  the  credibility  of 
the  Natonal  Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  contend  it  is  not  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  the  NLRB  that 
he  be  confirmed.  By  way  of  background 


information  to  my  colleagues,  and  of 
course,  to  the  public: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
giiarantees  the  right  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize and  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employers,  or  to  refrain  from  all 
such  activity.  To  enable  employees  to 
exercise  these  rights  and  to  prevent 
labor  disputes  which  may  impede  inter- 
state commerce,  the  act  places  certain 
limits  on  activities  of  employers  and 
labor  organizations. 

The  act  generally  applies  to  all  em- 
ployers engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  does  not  apply  to  railroads  and  air- 
lines which  are  covered  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

ITie  policy  of  the  act  is  to  prevent 
obstacles  to  the  free  fiow  of  interstate 
commerce  by  encouraging  collective  bar- 
gaining and  by  protecting  workers  in 
their  selection  of  a  bargaining  repre- 
sentative; and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  public  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes. 

Administration  of  the  law  rests  pri- 
marily with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  which  has  two  principal 
functions  under  the  act:  First,  to  pre- 
vent and  remedy  unfair  labor  practices 
whether  by  labor  organizations  or  by 
employers,  and  second,  to  conduct  secret 
ballot  elections  in  which  employees  de- 
cide whether  unions  will  represent  them 
in  collective  bargaining. 

Members  of  the  Board  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  terms  of  5  years.  The  term  of 
one  Board  member  expires  each  year. 
The  General  Counsel  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  term  of  4  years. 

With  this  very  general  background  of 
what  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  aU  about, 
one  might  ask  at  this  point  why  all  the 
"fuss"  about  the  Board's  General  Coun- 
sel. After  all  is  he  not  just  another  Gov- 
ernment lawyer — a  cast  of  thousands 
here  in  Washington? 

The  answer  is  a  "no"  and  a  "yes."  Yes 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  indeed  one  of  a 
host  of  Government  attorneys  but  a  "no" 
in  that  he  is  one  who  is  uniquely  situated 
by  the  statute  with  enormous  unreview- 
able legal  powers  to  shape  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  labor  relations 
policy  for  this  coimtry. 

This  is  because  the  General  Counsel 
has  final — I  would  like  that  underlined— 
unreviewable  authority  over  the  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  labor  law 
violations. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  This  is  because  the 
General  Counsel  has  final  unreviewable 
authority  over  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  labor  law  violations. 

The  General  Counsel's  decision  to 
bring,  or  not  to  bring  a  case  before  the 
NLRB  may,  as  a  practical  matter,  affect 
substantive  rights  because  the  General 
Counsel  chooses  the  cases  that  the  NLRB 
will  ultimately  decide.  The  Federal 
courts  do  not  have  the  discretion  to  over- 
turn his  decisions  on  the  complaints  he 
issues  or  refuses  to  issue.  Thus,  it  Is 
imperative  that  the  General  Counsel  be 
independent,  impartial,  and  experienced 


in  his  processing  of  alleged  labor  law 
violations  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  possesses  none  ot  the  above 
qualifications  for  the  position. 

Recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  legal 
authority  possrased  by  this  so-called 
Government  lawyer,  the  Congress  de- 
liberately structured  the  NLRA  in  1947, 
by  statutorily  enacting  section  3(d)  to 
sepsjute  the  two  operating  branches  of 
the  NLRB — the  oflice  of  the  General 
Counsel  and  the  five-member  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  which  is  called 
upon  to  decide  the  cases  brought  by  him. 

Before  1947,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  NLRB  was  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  NLRB.  This  led  to 
criticism  of  the  NLRB  serving  as  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  impartial  hearing.  In 
1947,  Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments 
responded  to  this  criticism  by  creating 
an  independent  General  CJounsel,  there- 
by separating  the  prosecutorial  from  the 
decisionmaking  function.  It  was  clearly 
the  intent  of  the  law  that  the  General 
Counsel  was  to  be  a  "public"  prosecutor 
of  labor  law  violations  and  that  the  of- 
fice of  General  Counsel  must  be  entirely 
separate  from  and  independent  of  the 
five  NLRB  members  or  their  staffs. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Senate  to  highlight  cer- 
tain relevant  portions  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley debates  explaining  section  3(d)  lest 
there  be  any  confusion  regarding  what 
the  Congress  had  in  mind  by  making  the 
Board's  General  Counsel  "holier  than 
Caesar's  wife" — in  other  words  "beyond 
reproach."  My  review  of  this  legislative 
history  on  this  subject  is  confirmed  by 
the  analysis  of  Mr.  Jack  Noble,  Isibor 
coimsel  for  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, who  has  provided  me  with  a 
thorough  and  excellent  aiudysis  with 
the  legislative  concerns  of  that  period, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  as  vsdid  toiday  as 
they  were  then  and  even  perhaps  more 
important  in  today's  climate  in  light  of 
the  Board's  consistently  flawed  decision- 
making, which  I  may  discuss  at  length 
later  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Noble  says: 

Cormress.  recognizing  the  Ills  of  a  system 
of  enforcement  In  which  the  prosecutlonal 
and  quasi-judicial  functions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  overlapped,  suggest- 
ed. In  the  words  of  Senator  T^f  t : 

"The  Board  Itself  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
reproach  that  It  acts  as  Judge,  jury  and 
prosecutor.  .  .  ." 

And  he  goes  on: 

In  order  to  make  an  effective  separation 
between  the  judicial  and  prosecuting  func- 
tions of  the  Board  .  .  .  the  conferees  created 
the  office  of  general  counsel  of  the  Board 
...  93  Cong.  Rec.  7001  (daUy  ed.  Jime  12, 
1947). 

In  another  statement.  Senator  Taft 
described  the  duties  the  sponsors  envi- 
sioned would  be  performed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel: 

Tbt  general  counsel  is  to  have  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  all  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Board  .  .  .  and  of  aU  the 
officers  and  emplojrees  of  the  Board's  re- 
gional office.  He  Is  also  to  have  final  author- 
ity to  act  In  the  name  of.  but  independently 


of  any  direction,  control,  or  review  by,  the 
Board  In  respect  to  the  investigation  of 
charges  and  the  issiiance  of  complaints  .  .  ■ 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  such  complaints 
het<X9  the  Board.  93  Cong.  Rec.  6699  (daUy 
ed.  June  6.  1947). 

The  establishment  of  an  independent 
General  Counsel  was  severely  criticized 
by  the  Democrat  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming 
prophetically  announced,  concerning  the 
proposed  section  3(d)  of  HJl.  3020: 

We  are  told  that  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Board  wUl  be  appointed,  not  by  the 
Board,  but  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  will  be  an  Indepjmdent  officer. 
He  wlU  not  be  subject  to  direction  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  with  respect 
to  his  principal  functions.  ...  93  Cong.  Bee. 
7678  (daUy  ed.  June  23,  1947). 

Inaccurately,  however,,  the  Senator 
predicted: 

The  bill.  U  it  becomes  law.  will  set  up 
a  labor  czar,  with  power  and  authority  over 
the  economy  of  the  whole  United  States, 
greater  by  far  than  the  power  that  was  ever 
vested  In  any  Oovemment  official  under  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  or  the  New  Deal. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Its  first  result  wUl  be  to  bring  about  a 
struggle  for  power  within  the  agency  be- 
tween the  Board  Itself  and  the  general 
counsel.  93  Cong.  Rec.  7677  (daUy  ed.  June  23, 
1497) 

In  the  House  of  Representative,  the 
bill's  sponsor.  Congressman  Fred  Hart- 
ley of  New  Jersey,  stated: 

It  (Section  3(d)  1  creates  a  general  coim- 
sel who  shall  be  Independent  of  the  Board 
and  on  all  complaints  by  employees  the 
counsel  shaU  be  the  Investigator  and  prose- 
cutor, and  the  Board  Itself  will  be  merely 
a  quasi-Judicial  board  passing  on  the  case 
as  presented  by  the  counsel. 

He  went  on : 

He  acts  on  behalf  of  the  Board  but  com- 
pletely Independent  of  the  Board. 

Congressman  Hartley  responded  af- 
firmatively to  the  "understanding"  of 
Representative  Owens.  The  "under- 
standing" was  that: 

.  .  .  the  general  counsel  .  .  .  shall  have 
the  power  to  proceed  with  the  investigation, 
with  the  complaint,  and  shall  have  complete 
power  over  the  attorneys  who  are  prosecut- 
ing; .  .  .  the  Board  shall  not  control  him  or 
have  the  right  of  review  in  any  way.  Is  that 
correct? 

Hartley's  answer  was: 

The  gentleman's  opinion  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 93  Cong.  Rec.  6540  (dally  ed.  June  4, 
1947) 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  serious 
dispute  about  the  statutory  scheme  here, 
I  would  be  most  willing  to  review  the  en- 
tire legislative  debate  surrounding  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  as  an  instruc- 
tional aid  to  the  Senate. 

With  the  legislative  history  of  Section 
3(d)  at  this  point  in  a  crystal  clear  light, 
one  might  ask,  how  does  Mr.  Lubbers  fit 
into  the  statutory  framework  demanded 
by  the  Congress? 

In  my  opinion,  he  does  not,  and  his 
confirmation  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
NLRB  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Cer- 
tainly his  nomination  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  independent  nature  of  the  Gen- 


eral Counsel  position  demanded  by  the 
law  in  section  3(d)  and  seriously  affects 
the  delicate  balance  between  labor  and 
management,  a  balance  already  beinc 
que8ti<»ed  as  a  result  ot  recent  appoint- 
ments to  the  NLRB  and  resulting  recent 
declsi<ms. 

Mr.  Lubbers'  indqjendence  from  the 
Board  is  called  into  question  by  the  fact 
that  he  served  for  20  years  on  the  staff 
of  present  NLRB  Chairman  John  Fan- 
ning. It  is  fair  to  characteriie  the  Pm- 
nlng-Lubbers  relationship  as  extmnOr 
close.  In  aOditioa  to  the  persooal  work- 
ing association  over  an  extremely  lone 
period  of  time,  Ur.  Fanning  has  secured 
promotions  for  his  iHX>tege,  Mr.  Lubbers, 
throughout  his  career  with  the  agency — 
namely  to  Solicitor  for  the  Board  and  Its 
ExecuUve  Secretary.  Now  It  is  on  to  big- 
ger and  better  feats— Fanning's  desire  to 
"grab  the  brass  ring"  by  making  Mr. 
Lubbers  the  Board's  "indepoulent"  Gen- 
eral Counsd. 

This  relationship  between  the  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Lubbers  is  highlighted  by 
the  Chairman's  pubUc  statement  that  he 
would  have  to  "reassess"  his  own  position 
if  Mr.  Lubbers  were  not  confirmed;  in  ef- 
fect, threatening  to  resign  if  his  own 
man  is  not  appointed.  Such  a  situatiflD 
does  not  bode  well  for  the  independence 
of  the  office  of  General  Counsel  which 
Congress  sought  to  achieve  in  1947. 

It  is  not  exaggeraticm  to  say  that  Mr. 
Fanning  has  a  markedly  pro-union  rec- 
ord, and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Lubbers 
helped  write  many  of  the  decisions  ol 
Chairman  Panning.  During  his  confir- 
mation hearing.  Lubbers  acknowledged 
this  but  elected  to  hide  behind  the  at- 
torney-client iMlvilege  when  pressed  by 
me  to  answer  at  least  the  number  of 
decisions  he  participated  in  as  a  legal 
adviser.  This  is  iA  significance  since,  with 
the  addition  ot  Member  John  Truesdale. 
Chairman  Fanning  has  been  overruling 
NLRB  precedents  that  went  against 
unions,  some  of  which  had  been  "oa  the 
books"  for  only  a  year  or  so.  With  this 
background,  the  alliance  of  Lubbers  as  a 
permanent  prosecutor,  if  confirmed,  and 
the  Fanning  court  has  the  potential  to 
harm  and  disrupt  labor  r^ations  in  this 
society.  It  makes  our  det>ate  on  the  so- 
called  Labor  Reform  Act  a  moot  aca- 
demic exercise,  because  approving,  in  a 
formal  sense,  this  relationship  will  im- 
mediately stack  the  deck  in  favor  of  the 
unions,  which  the  Senate  was  de- 
liberately unwilling  to  do  by  refusing  to 
enact  that  outrageous  bill. 

There  are  other  problems  presented 
by  the  Lubbers  nmninatlon. 

With  respect  to  his  ability  to  be  im- 
partial, one  need  only  point  to  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' admission  to  me  during  his  con- 
firmation hearings  that  he  gave  "tech- 
nical assistance"  on  the  Labor  Law  Re- 
form Act  to  union  leaders  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  Labor  Law  Re- 
form Act  of  1977.  which,  as  Senators 
know,  was  recommitted  following  a  suc- 
cessful filibuster.  Although  he  refuses 
to  divulge  what  "technical  assistance- 
encompassed,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  was  an  NLRB  employee  at  the 
time  and,  thus,  supposedly  neutral. 
Moreover,  he  undertook  these  meetings 
without  clearing  them  with  all  Board 
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recess  appointment  so  they  could  go 
around  the  confirmation  process  and  ap- 
point him  for  a  year.  So  he  will  continue 
to  act  for  a  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  raising  these  issues  and  even  if  we 
do  happen  to  win  on  this  issue  on  the 
floor. 

Finally,  Mr.  Lubbers'  only  experience 
has  been  as  an  "ivory  tower"  bureaucrat 
in  Washington  who  has  never  been  in- 
volved in  real  world,  day-to-day  labor- 
management  relations.  Moreover,  even 
his  experience  with  the  agency  has  been 
limited.  He  has  no  experience  admin- 
istering a  huge  staff,  with  many  regional 
offices  around  the  country,  whose  effi- 
cient operation  is  important  to  all 
parties. 

The  foregoing  reasons  are  the  basis  for 
my  objection  to  this  nomination.  There 
are  others.  However,  I  will  bring  those 
out  at  a  later  date.  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  they  are  not  a  personal  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Lubbers  but  merely  express 
my  concern  fot  upholding  the  integrity 
of  what  has  been  our  workable  collective 
bargaining  system  which  I  believe  to  be 
in  grave  jeopardy  should  this  nomination 
be  confirmed. 

At  least  three  other  things  ought  to  be 
mentioned  during  this  opening  volley  on 
the  nomination:  First,  the  history  lead- 
ing up  to  the  submission  of  the  Lubbers 
nomination  to  the  Senate;  second,  a 
similar  situation  presented  to  other  Sen- 
ators serving  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  way  that  matter  was  prop- 
erly disposed  of;  and,  third,  the  imwar- 
ranted  involvement  of  board  member 
Betty  Murphy  In  the  drive  to  confirm 
Lubbers  by  holding  her  renomination 
caotive  to  the  success  of  his  nomination. 

On  point  No.  1,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons  I  have  briefly 
outlined  here — Lubbers'  lack  of  inde- 
pendence, his  lack  of  impartiality,  and 
his  lack  of  experience — the  business  com- 
munity, an  indispensable  part  of  the 
labor-management  equation,  opposes  his 
nomination.  Passions  are  running  high, 
but  with  good  cause.  Substantial  seg- 
ments of  management  were  consulted  by 
the  ^Vhite  House  about  a  suitable  candi- 
date for  the  Job  prior  to  Lubbers'  selec- 
tion. Business  lodged  its  vehement  op- 
position. The  way  I  get  it  the  White 
House  responded  that  opposition  from 
business  was  expected  for  any  candidate 
who  could  be  nominated. 

The  business  community  responded 
that  was  not  true  and  that  there  were 
qualified  persons,  even  some  formally 
allied  with  big  labor,  who  they  would 
not  oppose.  Leading  them  to  believe  that 
some  accommodation  for  their  concerns 
would  be  made  under  these  circum- 
stances, representatives  of  the  White 
House  requested  that  the  business  con- 
cessions be  put  in  writing  and  given  to 
them.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
Business  Roundtable,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  a  verbal 
commitment  was  made  by  the  Chcunber 
of  Coounerce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  these  orsanlzatlons 
to  signify  that  they  in  essence  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  general  counsel  from 


the  ranks  of  organized  labor — namely 
Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg  from  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  or  Mr.  Carl  Frankel  from 
the  Steelworkers  Union.  Especially  diffi- 
cult to  put  that  in  writing  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  But  in  order  to  stop  Lub- 
bers, they  are  willing  to  undertake  those 
conciliatory  efforts  to  at  least  have  some- 
one, albeit  labor  affiliated,  who  as  gen- 
eral counsel  had  the  practical  experience 
to  assess  how  our  "real  world"  labor- 
management  works  and  who  could  make 
decisions  in  that  context. 

That  is  going  a  long  way — and  I  am 
not  sure  the  same  requirements  for  writ- 
ten ass<jrances  would  have  been  levied 
on  big  labor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  White 
House  responded  after  receiving  these 
communications  by  business  by  nomi- 
nating Lubbers  without  further  consul- 
tation with  business.  In  other  words,  the 
way  the  matter  was  handled  further 
exacerbated  this  situation  by  rigidlfylng 
and  polarizing  the  labor-management 
community  needlessly  when  a  qualified 
candidate  could  have  been  agreed  to  in 
advance  thereby  avoiding  the  problem 
that  the  Senate  is  called  upon  today  to 
resolve. 

On  my  second  point,  this  same  White 
House  awhile  back  was  considering  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cadden  to  be 
a  commissioner  on  the  Commodities  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  (CFTC). 

Prior  to  its  submission,  15  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  effec- 
tively blocked  President  Carter's  nomi- 
nee for  the  Commodities  P\itures  Trad- 
ing Commission  before  the  name  had 
been  officially  announced. 

In  a  letter  delivered  to  President  Car- 
ter which  I  will  read  in  full  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  committee  members  said  they 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Hugh  Cad- 
den, presently  the  special  assistant  to 
CFTC  Chairman  James  M.  Stone. 

The  committee  members  said  they 
wanted  a  nominee  with  a  background  in 
the  workings  of  the  futures  trading  in- 
dustry who  can  "exercise  independent 
judgment."  They  said  that  Cadden's  in- 
dependence was  in  doubt  and  that  his 
appointment  would  tilt  the  Commission 
toward  professional  regiilators. 

I  will  read  that  letter  into  the  Record. 
It  Is  dated  September  14,  1979.  It  is  to 
the  President,  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20500: 

EteAB  Mk.  President:  As  members  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  Interested  that  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC)  be  both  a  balanced  Commission,  as 
the  law  required,  and  also  a  Commission 
that  Is  composed  of  people  with  mature,  ex- 
I}erlenced,   and  Independent   judgment. 

We  believe  that  a  pronounced  balance  In 
the  background,  professional  and  practical 
experience  of  clearly  lnde"endent  Commis- 
sioners can  provide  the  CFTC  with  a  degree 
of  pubUc  respect  and  confidence  that  It 
needs  to  effectively  do  the  Job  the  Congress 
Intended  In  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  Act  of  1974. 

The  Committee  clearly  expressed  Its  in- 
tention on  the  composition  of  the  CFTC  In 
the  Committee  Report  on  the  1974  Act  when 
It  said,  "The  Committee  does  not  want  a 
commission  that  Is  dominated  by  any  par- 
ticular Interest  group.  It  wants  a  commis- 
sion that  has  broad  Icnowledge  of  all  aspects 
of  the  Industry  to  be  regulated,  as  well  as 
a  commission  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
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of  farmers  and  the  needs  of  consumera. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  requires  the  President, 
lu  making  appointments,  to  seek  to  eatab- 
Usb  a  balanced  commission  that  would  In- 
clude, but  not  be  Umlted  to,  persons  of 
demonstrated  knowledge  In  futures  tradmg 
And  Its  regulation  and  persons  of  demon- 
strated Itnowledge  In  the  production,  mer- 
chandising, processing  or  distribution  of 
commodities  or  other  goods  and  services.  The 
Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the 
Commissioners  are  to  have  a  broad  range  of 
knowledee." 

Increasingly,  transactions  In  agricultural 
commodities  regulated  by  the  CFTC  have 
come  to  have  an  Important  Impact  upon 
the  economic  health  of  American  agricul- 
ture. With  this  In  mind,  we  feel  that  you 
should  select  a  nominee  for  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Oary 
Seevers  from  outside  the  ranks  of  tbe  pro- 
fessional regulators;  someone  who  Is  famil- 
iar with  the  actual  use  of  futures  marlcets 
and  who  Is  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
confines  of  Washington,  O.C.  to  appreciate 
the  practical  problems  and  effects  of  the 
futures  trading  system  and  its  relationship 
to  the  productive  sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  [Additionally,  we  believe  that  your 
nominee  should  be  expected  to  exercise 
Independent  judgment,  which  precludes,  in 
our  view,  any  nominee  who  Is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Commission  or  any  member 
of  the  Commission.] 

We  would  expect  you  to  go  outside  the 
Cctnmisslon  to  find  someone  who  would 
bring  a  new  perspective  and  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  agency.  We  think  It  unfor- 
tunate that  the  direction  of  experience  on 
the  Oommlsslon  seems  to  be  moving  toward 
professional  regulators  rather  than  the  more 
balanced  Commission  required  by  law. 

It  Is  o\ir  understanding  that  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  consider  a  number  of 
individuals  with  Impressive  credentials  who 
possess  the  background,  experience,  Inde- 
pendence, geographical  diversity,  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  practical  workings  of  the 
futures  trading  system.  We  would  encourage 
you  to  chose  your  nominee  from  such  per- 
sons, and  offer  to  provide  our  separate  rec- 
ommendations and  evaluations. 

We  can  not  support  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Cadden  Inasmuch  as  his  appoint- 
ment Is  contrary  to  what  we  believe  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  CFTC,  the  futures 
trading  system,  and  agricultival  sector,  and 
the  Intent  of  the  Act.  Therefore,  we  respect- 
fully request  that  you  not  forward  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Cadden  for  this  position. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  the  foUow- 
ing  Senators:  Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Jesse  Helms,  Edward  Zorinsky,  David 
Pryor,  John  Melcher,  Roger  Jepsen, 
Bob  Dole,  Rudy  Boschwitz,  Richard  G. 
Lugar,  David  L.  Boren,  Milton  Yottng, 
Donald  W.  Stewart,  Richard  Stone. 
Trad  Cochran,  and  Patrick  Lbabt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  to  the  President, 
with  the  signatures  thereon,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SKPTEjoa  14,  1979. 
The  PRBsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRismEirr:  As  members  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  Interested  that  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  (CFTC)  be 
both  a  balanced  Commission,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, and  also  a  Commission  that  is  com- 
posed of  people  with  mature,  experienced, 
and  indepiendent  Judgement. 


We  believe  that  a  pronounced  balance  In 
the  background,  professional  and  practical 
experience  of  clearly  independent  Commis- 
sioners can  provide  the  CFTC  with  a  degree 
of  public  respect  and  confidence  that  It  needs 
to  effectively  do  the  job  the  Congress  In- 
tended In  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974. 

The  Committee  clearly  expressed  Its  Inten- 
tion on  the  composition  of  the  CFTC  in  the 
Committee  Report  on  the  1974  Act  when  It 
said.  "The  Committee  does  not  want  a  com- 
mission that  U  dominated  by  any  particular 
interest  group.  It  wants  a  commission  that 
has  broad  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  the 
Industry  to  be  regulated,  as  weU  as  a  com- 
mission that  Is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  the  needs  of  consumers.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  requires  the  President,  in  making  ap- 
pointments, to  seek  to  establish  a  balanced 
commission  that  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  persons  of  demonstrated  Itnowl- 
edge  In  futures  trading  and  Its  regulation 
and  persons  of  demonstrated  knowledge  in 
the  production,  merchandising,  processing  or 
distribution  of  commodities  or  other  goods 
and  services.  The  Committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Commissioners  are  to  have 
a  broad  range  of  knowledge." 

Increasingly,  transactions  In  agricultural 
commodities  regulated  by  the  CFTC  have 
to  have  an  Important  Impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  American  agriculture.  With 
this  In  mind,  we  feel  that  you  should  select 
a  nominee  for  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Gary  Seevers  from  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  professional  regulators: 
someone  who  Is  famUlar  with  the  actual  use 
of  futures  markets  and  who  la  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  confines  of  Washington, 
D.C.  to  appreciate  the  practical  problems 
and  effects  of  the  futures  trading  system  and 
its  relationship  to  the  productive  sector  of 
our  agricultural  economy.  Additionally,  we 
believe  that  your  nominee  should  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  Independent  Judgment, 
which  precludes,  in  our  view,  any  nominee 
who  Is  closely  associated  with  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  member  of  the  Conunission. 

We  would  expect  you  to  go  outside  the 
Commission  to  find  someone  who  would 
bring  a  new  perspective  and  degree  of  In- 
dependence to  the  agency.  We  think  It  unfor- 
tunate that  the  direction  of  experience  on 
the  Commission  seems  to  be  moving  toward 
professional  regulators  rather  t^an  the  more 
balanced  Commission  required  by  law. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  you  have  had 
the  ooportunlty  to  consider  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals with  Imoress'.ve  credentials  who 
possess  the  background,  experience,  inde- 
pendence, geographical  diversity,  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  practical  workings  of  the 
futures  trading  system.  We  would  encourage 
you  to  chose  your  nominee  from  such  per- 
sons, and  offer  to  provide  our  separate  recom- 
mendations and  evaluations. 

We  can  not  support  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Cadden  inasmuch  as  his  appointment 
is  contrary  to  what  we  believe  is  in  V^e  best 
Interests  of  the  CFTC.  the  futures  trading 
sjrstem.  and  a«(rlcultural  sector,  and  the  In- 
tent of  the  Act.  Therefore,  we  re8i>ectfully 
request  that  you  not  forward  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Cadden  for  this  position. 
Sincerely. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Jesse  Helms,  Bd- 
ward    Zorinsky,    David    Pryor,    John 
Melcher.  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Bob  Dole, 
Rudy  BoacbwltB,   Richard   O.  Lugar, 
David   L.    Boren.    Milton   R.   Toung, 
Donald  Stewart,  Richard  Stone,  Thad 
Cochran,  Patrick  J.  Leahy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
stress  the  words  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Agriculture  Committee  members  be- 
cause they  are  so  appropriate  and  anal- 
ogous to  the  Lubbers'  nomination: 


"We  cannot  support  the  nomlnattai 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Cadden  tnamfnicih  as  his 
appointment  is  contrary  to  what  we  be- 
lieve  is  in  the  best  intereste  of  the  CPTC. 
the  futures  trading  system  and  agricul- 
tural sector,  and  the  Intent  of  the  Act 
(establishing  the  CFTC)."  the  15  Sen- 
ators said  in  their  letter  to  the  President. 

"Therefore."  the  letter  concluded,  '•we 
respectively  request  that  you  not  forward 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cadden  for  this 
position." 

The  letter  said  the  act  establishing 
the  CFTC  requires  that  the  Commission 
membership  be  balanced  and  that  adding 
another  person  with  Just  a  regulatory 
background  would  not  achieve  this  goal. 

"We  feel  that  you  should  select  a  nom- 
inee •  •  •  who  is  familiar  with  the  ac- 
tual use  of  future  markets  *  •  * 

"Additionally,  we  believe  that  your 
nominee  should  be  expected  to  exercise 
independent  judgment,  which  precluded 
in  our  view,  any  nominee  who  is  closely 
associated  with  the  Commission  or  any 
members  of  the  Commission." 

In  sununary,  Mr.  President,  this  entire 
situation  could  have,  and  should  have 
been,  avo'ded.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  qualified 
for  the  position  of  General  Counsel  be- 
cause of  the  reasons  I  have  urged.  There 
may  be  other  positions  with  the  NLRB 
or  other  Government  agencies  for  which 
he  would  be  qualified.  But  not  the  gen- 
eral counsel's  position. 

Perhaps  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  re- 
ject this  nomination  or  to  recommit  it 
back  to  the  Labor  Committee,  the  White 
House  could  be  encouraged  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  in  good  faith  consul- 
tations with  both  labor  and  management 
to  select  a  candidate  without  the  lisUiUl- 
ties  possessed  ty  Mr.  Lubbers  who  could 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  NLRB  and  its 
procedures.  This  is  a  "do-able"  thing  and 
one  that  I  pledge  myself  to  faclliUte 
should  the  Senate  decide  to  afford  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  enlighten  my 
colleagues,  I  shall  read  Into  the  Rbcoib 
an  excellent  op-ed  article  written  Iv  tJ»e 
distinguished  columnist  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick,  entitled  "An  Unfortunate  Ap- 
pointment," which  appeared  in  the  Frt>- 
ruary  12, 1980,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star.  This  is  what  Mr.  Kllpatrick  goes 
on  to  say: 

As  a  working  proposition,  every  president 
ought  to  have  wide  latitude  In  his  nomina- 
tions to  public  bodies.  A  president's  ap- 
pointive power  Is  part  of  the  intricate  as- 
sembly of  springs,  pendulums  and  coimter- 
welghu  that  makes  our  system  go,  and 
Congress  ought  not  to  jam  the  works  with- 
out compelling  reason. 

But  there  are  times  when  the  Senate's 
coroUary  power  to  advise  and  consent  ought 
to  be  negatively  Invoked.  Such  an  occasion 
Is  at  band  in  the  president's  nomination 
of  William  A.  Lubbers  for  a  full  four-year 
term  as  general  counsel  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board.  If  the  president  will  not 
withdraw  this  regrettable  appointment,  the 
Senate  should  reject  It  decisively. 

For  three  reasons.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  urgent  need  to  restore  oonfldenoe  In 
government:  the  second  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  general  counsel's  power:  the 
third  goes  to  the  alternatives  available  to 
the  White  Hotwe. 

There  may  have  been  a  time— In  Oraafs 
administration,  perhaps — ^wben  pubUe  ooK- 
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1  inder  consideration — Carl  Fran- 
general  counsel  for  the  Steel- 
and  Arthur  Ctoldberg.  general 
the    Textile    Wm-kers    Union, 
them  would  have  the  confl- 
labor  and  management.  Cur- 
IILBB  director  in  Atlanta, 
adoeptable  poasibiUty. 


)f 
both 
rational 


Presdent, 


..  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
full  article  be  printed  in  the 


beng 


_  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 


Am  m  ntJBTUiTATB  Arpoamam 


Jamea  J.  KUpatrlck) 
,  proposition  every  president 
wide  latitude  in  his  nomina- 
pi^Uc  bodies.   A  president's  ap- 
is part  of  the  intricate  as- 
pendulums  and  cotinter- 
our    system    go,    and 
ou4ht  not  to  Jam  the  works  wlth- 
resson. 
sre  times  when  the  Senate's 
to  advise  and  consent  ought 
_  invoked.  Such  an  occasion 
the  prasldant's  namlaatlan  of 
I  iMmts  tar  *  fuU  f our-ysar  term 


q  rings. 


poier 


as  general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lattons  Board.  If  the  president  wlU  not  with- 
draw this  regrettable  sppolntment.  the 
Senate  should  reject  It  decisively. 

For  three  reasons.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  urgent  need  to  restore  confidence  in 
government;  the  second  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  general  counsel's  power;  the 
third  goes  to  the  alternatives  available  to 
the  White  House. 

There  may  have  been  a  time — in  Grant's 
administration,  perhaps — when  public  con- 
fidence In  government  was  lower  than  it  is 
now.  The  poUs  do  not  go  back  that  far. 
But  not  in  my  Ufetime  can  I  recall  a  period 
in  which  distrust  of  government,  and 
especially  of  the  federal  government,  was 
deeper  or  more  pervasive.  This  alienation 
dldnt  begin  with  Watergate,  but  Watergate 
made  It  worse.  And  such  recent  depressing 
Incidents  as  the  purported  bribery  of  a  half 
dozen  members  of  Congress  add  to  the  poi- 
sonous doud. 

Into  thU  missma  comes  the  nomination  of 
Bir.  Lubbers  to  the  most  powerful  position 
in  the  whole  of  the  ezecuUve  branch.  Search 
the  execuUve  agencies  as  you  wUl,  you  will 
not  find  any  position,  to  compare  with  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  NLRB.  He  alone  com- 
mands unreviewsble  discreUon  for  his  acts 
If  the  general  counsel  sgrees  to  hear  a 
complaint  of  unfair  labor  pracUces.  the 
complaint  will  be  heard.  If  he  refuses,  that's 
It.  Goodbye.  Finis.  His  refusal  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  NLftB.  It  cannot  be  appet^ 
to  the  federal  courts.  •'»'«"«»» 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  went  to  great 
pains  to  make  the  general  counsel  absolutely 
Independent  of  the  board.  The  position  de- 
mands a  person  who  not  only  is  Inde- 
pendent, but  also  appears  to  be  Independ- 
ent. Mr.  Lubbers  simply  is  not  such  a  person. 
«>r  17  years,  more  or  less,  he  has  been  the 
protege,  confidant,  top  assistant  and  guldlne 
ha^d  to  NLRB  Chairman  John  Panning 
within  the  community  of  business  and  labor 
he  is  universally  perceived  as  "Fannlng's 
man.'  The  two  are  as  close  as  shirt  and 
pocket  or  ring  and  finger,  and  that  Is  where 
Mr.  Lubbers  commonly  is  thought  to  be— in 
the  chairman's  pocket,  or  tied  to  his  finger. 

Mr.  Lubbers  of  course  has  asserted  his  in- 
dependence of  his  mentor  and  longtime  boss 
but  his  first  major  decision  since  his  tem- 
porary appointment  in  December  has  set  off 
bells  of  alarm.  As  general  counsel,  he  ap- 
pears effectively  to  have  reversed  a  long- 
standing rule  protecting  the  right  of  an  In- 
f'lvldual  union  member  to  resign  from  his 
union  during  a  strike.  The  effect  is  to  put 
union  solidarity  ahead  of  individual  freedom. 
Such  obeisance  to  the  great  unions  accords 
perfectly  with  the  Fanning  view. 

A  oresldent  who  has  enjoyed  the  support  of 
organized  labor,  and  hungers  for  such  sup- 
port again  this  year,  surely  is  entitled  to 
appoint  someone  with  a  union  background 
as  general  counsel.  The  btislness  community, 
headed  by  the  UB.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
accepts  this  reaUty. 

Before  Mr.  Carter  nominated  Mr.  Lubbers. 
the  White  House  had  leaked  the  names  of 
two  others  under  consideration — Carl  Pran- 
kel.  associate  general  counsel  for  the  Steel- 
workers  Union,  and  Arthur  Goldberg,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union. 
Either  one  of  them  would  have  the  confi- 
dence of  both  labor  and  management.  Cur- 
tis Mark,  retrlonal  NLRB  director  In  Atlanta, 
is  another  acceptable  possibility. 

Sen.  Orrtn  Hatch.  R-Utah,  has  begun  mar- 
sballng  forces  against  the  Lubbers  nomina- 
tion. He  has  a  sufficient  number  of  concerned 
colleagues  to  mount  a  prolonged  filibuster 
and  to  block  cloture.  He  may  have  enough 
troops  to  win  on  an  up-or-down  vote.  Under 
the  circumstances,  a  discreet  withdrawal 
would  benefit  the  board,  the  Senate,  the 
country  and  quite  possibly  Mr.  Lubbers  him- 
self. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
a  partisan  Issue.  Business  has  been  will- 
ing to  work  with  this  President  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  which  is  totally  sat- 
isfactory to  the  union  movement  in  this 
country.  I  understand  that,  and  I  am 
willing  to  work  toward  that  end. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  two  labor 
union  general  counsel  mentioned,  Mr. 
Frankel  and  Mr.  CSoldberg,  are  two  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  they  are  partisan  to- 
ward the  union  movement.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  Mr. 
Lubbers  has  been  doing;  and  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  if  they  do. 
those  matters  will  be  overturned  by  the 
courts  in  the  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  easy  for 
business  to  come  and  say,  "We  are  will- 
ing to  accept  general  counsel  to  major 
unions  because  they  have  experience. 
They  are  on  the  outside.  They  can  be  in- 
dependent. They  can  give  the  appear- 
ance of  independence.  They  are  not  un- 
der the  thumb  of  any  member  of  the 
Board.  They  have  not  worked  with  any 
member  of  the  Board  for  20-plus  years. 
And  we  understand  the  realities  of  polit- 
ical Ufe." 

I  think  that  shows  how  far  they  were 
willing  to  go  in  that  matter. 

I  might  also  add  that  Curtis  Mack 
happens  to  be  a  black  regional  director 
of  the  NLRB.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
within  the  NLRB  who  could  do  a  better 
job  as  General  Counsel  than  Curtis 
Mack,  and  what  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  President  or  a  party  or  anyone  else 
in  charge  to  give  an  opportunity  to  one 
of  the  leading  black  spokesmen  in  Amer- 
ica on  labor  law. 

And  they  have  Just  brushed  it  aside 
like  it  was  not  important. 

Curtis  Mack,  to  my  knowledge,  would 
be  prolabor  movement  as  well.  But  there 
is  no  question  it  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  have  the  best. 

I  have  to  believe,  and  I  choose  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  President,  as  busy  as  he  is, 
does  not  know  Mr.  Lubbers,  does  not 
know  of  this  situation,  has  too  many 
other  things  that  are  more  pressing  to 
investigate  the  way  he  probably  should 
have  through  his  aides  and  his  staff  peo- 
ple and  many  of  whom  are  being  paid  the 
top  dollar  in  the  Federal  Government  for 
giving  him  supposedly  good  advice. 

If  he  knew  what  members  of  our  com- 
mittee know,  what  happens  to  be  in  the 
record,  what  is  irrefutable  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  really  beUeve  that  this  President 
who  ran  on  the  principle  of  why  not 
the  best  would  not  have  appointed  Mr. 
Lubbers. 

I  have  to  believe  that  he  has  been  mis- 
led by  some  of  those  who  are  working 
with  him  who  may  have  ulterior  moti- 
vation to  the  detriment  of  Mr.  Frenkel, 
Mr.  Goldberg,  Mr.  Curtis  Mack  and  per- 
haps even  himdreds  of  others  who  would 
be  qualified,  yet  prounion,  to  hold  this 
position. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  for  us  in 
the  Senate  to  stand  up  on  some  of  these 
issues.  It  is  not  easy.  No  one  likes  to 
stand  up  against  any  nominee  of  the 
President. 
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I  voted  for  a  whole  raft  of  nominees 
of  the  President  that  wished  were  not 
nominated  at  the  time.  But  I  voted  for 
them  because  I  believe  the  President 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
on  these  issues.  I  do  not  have  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

I  voted  time  and  time  again  for  Judi- 
cial appointments  whom  I  knew  were  not 
the  best,  but  I  also  presumed  that  the 
President  could  not  have  investigated 
all  of  those  himself  or  there  is  no  way 
he  could  have  lived  up  to  that  maxim: 
Why  not  the  best? 

And  I  voted  for  people  here  in  the 
Chamber  that  I  had  real  questions 
about. 

But  there  has  not .  been  anyone  in 
the  Chamber  to  my  knowledge  for  whom 
I  have  voted  who  has  the  liabilities  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  has. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  one  point.  I 
personally  do  not  dislike  Mr.  Uibbers. 
I  do  not  have  anything  against  him  per- 
sonally. He  is  a  good  staff  member  to 
Chairman  Fanning,  and  for  all  that  I 
know,  a  good  family  man  and  a  good 
person.  Even  though  I  have  felt  like  say- 
ing things,  and  may  have  said  tilings  in 
the  past,  that  have  indicated  that  I  am 
totally  against  him  personally,  nothing 
I  intend  to  say  here  in  the  Chamber  will 
intimate  that,  or  say  that,  or  even  sug- 
gest that. 

That  is  not  my  point.  My  point  is  that 
this  is  a  powerful  positlwi.  I  think  more 
powerful  than  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  himself  because  this  man  has  life 
or  death  on  which  cases  are  brought, 
which  charges  are  brought,  what  is  liti- 
gated, what  goes  ttefore  the  Board  it- 
self. The  Chairman  has  to  make  the 
final  decision,  except  the  General  Coun- 
sel can  in  many  ways  make  the  final 
decision  and  he  did  in  Dalmo  Victor  by 
issuing  an  opinion  that  changes  labor 
law  in  a  drastic  fashion,  and  Dalmo 
Victor  did  do  that. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  stand  up 
and  admit  that  these  other  three  men 
are  at  least  equally  qualified  and  I  think 
more  so.  Curtis  Mack  has  had  all  kinds 
of  experience  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
Board.  He  understands  how  to  run  an 
election.  He  knows  what  an  election  is 
all  about.  I  think  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Mr.  Goldberg  and  the  other 
potential  nominee  as  well. 

If  they  do  not  like  those  three,  and  I 
have  to  admit  I  do  not  know  why  they 
would  not,  then  let  them  submit  others 
to  business  and  I  think  business  would 
be  very  interested  in  chatting  with  the 
President  or  with  any  member  of  the 
administration  about  any  potential  ap- 
pointees in  this  area  even  though  they 
may  be  100-percent  biased  to  one  side 
of  the  labor-management  equation. 

No  one  wants  a  100-percent  biased 
person  in  this  position,  but  even  that 
is  overcome  by  the  fact  that  this  man 
has  been  basically  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  about  20  years  and 
it  Is  about  time  that  we  recognlEe  that 
not  only  should  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee be  commended  for  standing  up  and 
refusing  to  put  a  man  xmder  similar 
clrcunastances  into  the  CPTC,  but  our 
committee  should  do  the  same. 


I  think  we  as  Senators  should  do  the 
same  if  our  committee  Is  unwilling  to 
withdraw  this  nomination,  or  if  the 
President  is  unwilling  to  withdraw  this 
nomination. 

Why  not  the  best?  Why  cannot  we 
get  the  best  and.  in  this  case,  at  least 
some<me  who  at  least  has  the  appear- 
ance of  independence  into  these  posi- 
tions, and  especially  this  position,  rather 
than  someone  who  does  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  lacking  an  independent 
nature,  and  of  being  under  the  thumb 
of  anyone  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board? 

Mr.  EnTMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  begin  by  complimenting  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  for 
his  very  excellent  opening  statement. 

I  shall  underline  some  of  the  points 
he  has  made  about  Just  what  is  the  focus 
of  our  concerns  and  our  objections  to 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lubbers  in  the 
position  of  the  General  Counsel  to  the 
NLRB. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  questioning  the 
man's  Integrity.  It  is  beywid  question. 

Let  me  also  say  that  this  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Committee  made  an  aasa*- 
tion  in  his  (owning  remarks  that  this  Is 
a  partisan  issue.  It  is  not. 

As  is  already  apparent  and  will  be- 
come increasingly  evident,  I  think,  as  the 
debate  proceeds,  those  who  object  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers  are  members 
of  both  parties.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  The  objecticms  are  put  forth  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lub- 
bers can  bring  impartially  and  fairness 
to  the  office  of  General  Counsel  and 
whether  he  has  experience  outside  of 
Washington  which  will  allow  him  to  ef- 
fectively discharge  his  respmislbllltles. 

I  am  not  an  attorney.  I  am  not  going 
to  address  myself  to  legal  points  in  this 
matter.  I  will  leave  that  to  others. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
a  man  who  has  served  for  some  20  years 
as  an  intimate  adviser  in  sin  official  ca- 
pacity to  a  memljer  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  cannot  now  divorce  him- 
self from  the  views  of  his  mentor,  if  you 
will,  cannot  walk  out  the  door  and  leave 
his  past  behind  him,  and  take  his  seat  as 
General  Counsel,  and  at  the  same  time, 
bring  impartiality  and  a  fresh  point  of 
view  to  that  poeitloii. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  hard  to  remember  a 
time  when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB)  was  not  embroiled  In 
controversy. 

Prior  to  1947,  the  NLRB  was  accused  of 
acting  as  Judge,  Jury,  and  prosecutor,  a 
situation  analagous  to  the  Judge's  son 
being  appointed  as  district  attorney.  This 
situation  was  corrected  by  Congress  with 
the  passage  of  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  to  the  Natlcmal  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (NLRA),  creating  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel,  a  prosecutorial  posi- 
tion independent  of  the  Board,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  Senate 
confirmation.  I  believe  aU  will  agree  that 
the  amendments  have  that  stated 
purpose. 

TTie  following  years  were  relatively 
tranquil.  Of  course,  there  were  decisions 
that  managed  to  upset  either  labor  or 
management,  but  the  Board  was  gen- 


erally perceived  as  interjirettiig  and  ad- 
ministering Federal  labor  law  in  an  im- 
partial manner. 

John  Fannlng's  aiomgion  in  1977  to 
the  chairmanship  of  Uie  NUUB  Ivought 
with  it  an  >ia™fa»f  shift  in  NX£B 
phllosfvhy.  Fanning  is  presently  the 
most  prounion  Board  memlier  and  his 
opinions  in  several  cases  such  as  united 
Dairy  Fanners,  Oould  moocpontod.  and 
K  ft  K  Construetian  Oo.  This  trend  has 
received  attentioD  in  the  Federal  courts, 
ordinarily  not  a  repoaitoiy  of  conierva- 
tlve  vlewpointa,  which  has  been  revers- 
ing Fanidng's  decisions  with  increasing 
frequency.  Moreover,  the  rqnikatlon  of 
the  NLRB  as  a  biased,  i>ro-union  Federal 
agency  now  threatens  to  be  fotther  tar- 
nished by  a  recent  devdoimient. 

In  the  fact  of  tmanimoos  basinets  sec- 
tor objections  decrying  his  lock  of  im- 
partiality. Independence,  and  experience. 
William  A.  Lubbers  has  been  nominated 
by  President  Carter  to  the  poeitlon  of 
General  Counsel  of  the  NUIB. 

The  NLRB  was  created  in  19SS.  to  serve 
two  major  functions:  First,  conduct  and 
supervise  representative  electiaos,  the 
statutory  process  by  which  individuals 
determine  whether  or  not  they  desire  to 
be  represented  by  a  union;  and  second, 
prevent  and  remedy  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. The  Office  of  General  Counsel  was 
created  as  a  separate  and  Independent 
entity  in  1947. 

The  Job  of  the  General  Counsd  is  to 
investigate  claims  (by  emtdoyees,  em- 
ployers, or  unions)  of  violations  of  the 
labor  law.  If  the  General  Counsel  has 
reascmaUe  cause  to  bdleve  that  a  vio- 
lation has  occurred,  he  Issoes  an  Invlto- 
tion  (complaint)  to  the  Board  to  consider 
the  case.  Hie  Board  cannot  act  unless  it 
receives  this  InvltatiaD. 

nils  responsibility  Invests  enormous 
power  over  management  and  labor  in  the 
Office  of  C3eneral  Counsel.  The  decision 
to  issue,  or  not  Issue,  a  complaint  is  un- 
reviewable. If  a  complaint  is  not  issued, 
the  injured  party  has  no  other  means 
before  the  NUIB,  or  the  courts,  of  see- 
ing redress. 

Of  significance,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
68-year  history,  the  n.S.  Cluunber  testi- 
fied in  opposition  to  a  nominee  at  a  Sen- 
ate confirmation  hearing.  CHven  the 
power  of  the  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
and  the  total  unsuitability  of  Mr.  Lub- 
bers, the  National  Chamber  was  com- 
pelled to  break  with  tradition,  and.  along 
with  other  business  groups  and  fmner 
officers  of  the  NUUB,  voice  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  nomination  at  the  Decem- 
ber 14. 1979.  hearings. 

Witnesses  tesUfled  that  after  serving 
for  over  20  years  on  the  staff  of  John 
Fanning,  the  most  prolabor  member  of 
the  Board.  Lubbers  lacks  the  lequired 
Independence.  At  the  very  least,  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  lack  of  independence 
should  be  dedsive  In  rejecting  this  nomi- 
nation. 

Further,  Lubbers  lacks  both  adminis- 
trative, and  in-the-fleld  labor  relations 
experience,  a  requisite  for  one  who  must 
supervise  S3  regional  offices  (where 
charges  are  initially  brought)  and  over 
2,500  employees. 

Finally,  Lubbers  lacks  the  requisite 
Importlalltgr.  At  the  hearings,  Lubbers 
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aeknowledi  ed  offering  "technical  asslst- 
ance"  to  w  tion  leaders  at  inrivate  meet- 
ings durinc  last  year's  labor  law  reform 
battle,  eve:  i  though  as  an  NLRB  em- 
ployee he  a  lould  have  remained  neutral. 
Now,  in  I  ne  of  his  first  o£Qcial  acts  as 
interim  Chneral  Counsel,  Mr.  Lubbers 
sub6tantiat»  the  charges  of  prounion 
Iriaa. 

In  a  drai  latlc  reversal  of  position  in- 
volving a  cey  labor-law  question — the 
rl^t  of  ui  Ion  members  to  resign  from 
their  imloi  during  a  strike — the  newly 
i^vointed  3eneral  Counsel  annoimced 
that  a  unio  a  rule  forbidding  resignation 
should  be  u  pheld. 

Lubbers  <  eparted  from  the  legal  posi- 
ti<m  taken  i  trevlously  by  his  predecessors 
when,  on  Jmuary  16,  two  attorneys  on 
this  staff  a]  gued  before  the  five-member 
NLRB.  in  I  he  Dalmo  Victor  case,  that 
union  mem  >ers  may  be  fined  by  a  union 
tor  mid-stiike  resignations.  Previously, 
in  the  sam(  i  case,  the  Office  of  General 
Couns^  ha  I  taken  the  position  that  "a 
labor  organ  zatlon  has  no  statutory  right 
to  solidarit;  "  and  that  "national  policy 
is  to  make  i  idivldual  rights  paramount." 
However,  I  ubbers  adopted  the  imion's 
argument  tl  lat  their  implied  right  super- 
sedes a  dictate  of  the  NLRB  that  an 
individual  nay  refrain  from  union  ac- 
tivity. 

The  right  of  a  union  to  fine  ex-mem- 
bers has  never  been  definitively  settled 
(in  fact,  the  NLRB  has  held  that  a  union 
does  not  ha^  e  this  right) .  The  novel  posi- 
tion taken  )y  Mr.  Lubbers  would,  how- 
ever, preoh  de  this  determination,  be- 
cause the  General  Counsel  has  the  un- 
reviewable ]  ower  to  prevent  claims  from 
being  heard  by  the  Board  or  the  courts. 
Thus,  unde-  the  Lubbers  nitionale,  an 
individual  e  nployee  would  be  imable  to 
challenge  tie  union  fines  (in  Dahno 
Victor  case) ,  even  though  there  is  legal 
precedent  ttiat  the  uni<»i  violated  the 
law. 

It  is  my  tj  nderstandlng  that  the  AFlr- 
CIO  has  c<me  out  in  full  sui^wrt  of 
Lubbers  pez  ding  confirmati<»i,  to  a  full 
4-year  term 

Is  it  little  wonder?  Let  us,  imder  our 
advise  and  c  onsent  obligations,  tell  those 
who  advocate  for  the  Lubbers  nomina- 
tion that  id  is  more  important  to  pre- 
serve the  statutory  mandate  under  the 
NLRA  and.  In  the  process,  promote  the 
stability  an(  1  public  confidence  for  that 
act. 

Mr.  Presi(^ent,  there  is  no  shortage  of 
qualified  candidates  for  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  There  are,  in  fact,  lots 
and  lots  of  good  men  and  women  who 
could  adequ  itely  and  superbly  fill  that 
office.  Indee<  1,  there  is  no  shortage  of  per- 
sons, (iuallfl(  d  persons,  superbly  qualified 
persons,  on  whom  both  organized  labor 
and  the  bus!  ness  community  could  agree 
with  confide  ice. 

There  is  i  to  pressing  urgency  to  have 
Mr.  Lubben ,  in  particular,  fill  this  post 
except,  pertaps,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  wish  f c  r  a  biased  occupant  of  that 
office. 

There  Is  a  critical  need  to  preserve  not 
only  faimeiB  and  independence  in  the 
office  of  Get  eral  Coimsel,  but  also  in  the 
appearance  as  welL  In  this  coimtry  we 


have  a  heritage  of  relatively  stable  and 
peaceful  labor-management  relations  as 
compared  with  other  countries.  That  is 
a  tradition  we  should  try  to  uphold.  It 
is  one  which  is  very  valuable  to  our  coun- 
try, to  our  economy,  and  to  our  pros- 
PCTity. 

We  can  find  someone  who  can  fiU  this 
role  who  can  be  impartial.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  the  oflBce  of  General  Counsel 
was  separated  by  statute  from  the  NLRB 
in  1947  to  insure  Independence  and  fair- 
ness. Yet  now,  after  all  of  these  years, 
after  the  separation  by  statute,  after 
all  of  these  years  in  which  the  CJeneral 
Counsel  has  striven  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence and  fairness  of  the  ofBce, 
now,  after  all  of  these  things,  and  this 
tradition,  these  fine  years  of  tradition, 
we  are  being  asked  to  approve  a  nominee 
for  the  office  of  General  Coimsel  who  has 
served  for  20  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  as  an  intimate  official  assistant. 

It  Is  simply  ludicrous,  in  my  view,  for 
anyone  to  assert  that  Mr.  Lubbers,  after 
having  served  20  years  a  member  of  the 
NLRB,  a  decided  prounion  member,  can 
walk  out  the  door  of  the  Board,  and  into 
his  office  as  General  Counsel,  and  take  a 
completely  independent,  nonpartlal 
stance  in  fulfilling  his  role.  It  is  ludicrous 
on  Its  face. 

There  is  an  easv  way  out  of  this  de- 
lemma,  Mr.  President,  this  dilemma  of 
being  asked  to  confirm  a  nominee  to 
whom  many  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  object  on  the  basis  of  parti- 
alitv.  among  other  things. 

There  is  an  easv  wav  out.  We  need  not 
have  a  clash  here.  The  President  can 
withdraw  the  nomination,  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Committee  can  withdraw 
the  nomination,  and  those  of  us  who  op- 
pose it  will  be  pleased  to  assist  him  in 
any  way  we  can,  as  I  am  sure  the  busi- 
ness communltv  and  the  organized  labor 
communitv  will  be  easrer  to  assist  him  in 
flndlnsr  someone  who  can  trulv  carry 
out  the  resDonsibilitles  of  General  Coun- 
sel in  an  Impartial  wav  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  the  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence and  fairness,  which  is  just  as 
essential  as  the  fact  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  dwell 
on  Mr.  Lubbers'  decision  in  the  Dalmo 
Victor  case. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lubbers'  decision 
in  the  Dalmo  Victor  case  stands  for  no 
other  proposition  than  unions  have  a 
greater  right  to  solidarity  than  does  the 
average  worker  who,  but  for  the  com- 
pulsory unionism  feature  of  this  Lub- 
bers position,  could  voluntarily  with- 
draw from  his  union. 

In  a  free  society  such  as  ours,  work- 
ing men  and  women  have  a  right,  the 
same  right  as  every  other  member  of 
society,  to  join  together  in  the  pursuit 
of  common  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  at 
this  stage  of  the  discussion  that  I  my- 
self have  joined  together  with  others 
in  the  pursuit  of  common  labor  interests 
as  a  member  of  organized  labor  imions 
on  several  occasions;  that  is,  I  have  been 
a  member  of  labor  unions.  I  come  from 
a  working-class  background.  My  family 
and  my  relatives,  many  of  them,  have 
spent  their  lifetimes  working  in  fac- 


tories. And  I  would  uphold  strongly  the 
right  of  persons  to  organize  for  such  a 
purpose  or  any  other. 

And  so  I  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded, 
in  my  opposition  to  Mr.  Lul}bers,  as 
having  any  kind  of  antiunion  bias. 

I  will  admit  to  objecting  to  the  enor- 
mous, unique,  and  exclusive  poUtical 
power  that  organized  labor  has  in  this 
country.  But  I  certainly  do  not  object 
to  their  other  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  a  free  society  caimot 
survive  if  private  associations  take  oa 
compulsory  characteristics.  Unions  mis- 
conceive their  role  if  they  assume  either 
that  they  must,  or  that  they  may,  use 
compulsion  or  coercicm. 

And  if  I  may  say  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  if  one  strolls  down  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  and  reads  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  the  founder  of  the  APL-CIO, 
he  will  see  that  he  1  Imself  denounced 
compusion  in  matters  of  labor  activity, 
labor  organizing  activity. 

Such  endeavors  achieve  their  own  cor- 
ruption if  they  coerce  and  compel;  they 
tend  to  waste  their  energies  In  activities 
they  do  not  perform  very-  well,  neglect- 
ing more  appropriate  activities  as  free 
associations,  and  they  add  sulistantially 
to  the  forces  which  are  always  at  work 
in  the  continuous  struggle  against  the 
free  society. 

Yet  unions  have  no  hope  of  survival  in 
anything  but  a  free  sociefty.  The  effect  of 
compulsory  unionism  is  predictable; 
"fair  shares  for  all" — so-called — then 
decreased  productivity  and  •  reduced 
shares  for  all;  then  more  rigid  controls, 
and  still  more  poverty;  and  then  still 
more  controls,  until  we  have  the  com- 
pletely controlled  society,  in  which  there 
is  no  place  for  the  voluntary,  private  as- 
sociation, labor  union  or  otherwise.  La- 
bor union  members  do  not  really  want 
"fair  sliares"  or  "equal  shares";  they 
want  all  they  can  get,  and  hope  for  more, 
and  this  they  can  only  get  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  self-interest  that  makes  the  world 
go  around;  self-interest  that  makes  men 
and  women  excel;  self-interest  that 
raises  the  standard  of  living  for  every- 
one. And  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
those  who  organize  together  in  self- 
interest  to  promote  better  working 
conditions. 

And  so  those  who  value  their  right  to 
organize  for  purposes  of  Improving  work- 
ing conditions,  or  otherwise,  should  value 
the  merits  of  a  free  society  and  work  to 
protect  it. 

We  in  this  country  are  a  more  com- 
plex, integrated,  and  productive  society 
than  has  ever  been  seen  before.  These 
very  attributes  make  it  more  difficult  to 
check  or  reverse  destructive  develop- 
ments such  as  the  trend  toward  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

The  theory  of  the  free  society  <Hily 
prohibits  to  labor  uni(His  the  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  nonmembers.  Beyond  that, 
they  are  free  to  do  for  their  members  all 
the  good  or  bad  things  their  leaders  can 
agree  upon.  If  workers  wish  to  form  or 
join  a  imlrai,  they  are  and  should  be  free 
to  do  so.  If,  having  combined  to  promote 
their  own  economic  and  other  interests, 
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they  decide  to  withhold  their  labor  in 
cmcert,  they  are  free  to  do  that,  too,  as 
long  as  they  do  not  invade  the  rights  of 
others  by  their  concerted  action.  In 
short,  they  are  free  to  regulate  their  own 
conduct  in  any  way  they  see  fit  as  long 
as  they  do  not  regulate  the  ccmduct  or 
impair  the  rights  of  others. 

Ultimately,  the  well-being  of  every 
member  of  society  depends  upon  its  pro- 
ductivity. However,  there  has  always 
been  considerable  disagreement  over  the 
relationship  between  labor  union  activity 
and  social  productivity.  Some  think  labor 
unions  necessarily  reduce  productivity; 
some  that  they  necessarily  increase  it, 
and  some  that  the  "spiritual"  goals  of 
workers  are  more  important  than  the 
material  and  that  material  gosils  must,  if 
necessary,  be  sacrificed  to  achieve  spirit- 
ual ones.  In  fact,  however,  whether  or 
not  labor  unions  contribute  to  material 
and  nonmaterial  well-being  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  or  not  they  act,  or 
are  made  to  act,  consistently  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  a  free  society. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  uni(m  protag- 
onists are  basically  more  concerned  with 
tlie  "nonmaterial"  than  the  "material" 
goals,  but  unionists  themselves  put  most 
«nphasis  oa  their  material  accomplish- 
ments. They  say  that  if  it  were  not  for 
aggressive  unions,  the  real  wages  of  all 
workers  in  this  country  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  they  are.  Of  course, 
average  wages  are  much  higher  than 
they  were  50  years  ago.  Hours  of  work 
are  shorter  too.  Most  industrial  tasks  are 
less  burdensome.  All  of  these  improve- 
ments, it  is  argued,  are  the  products  of 
unionism. 
(Mr.  PRYOR  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  this  view  is  sim- 
ply not  supported  by  the  facts.  At  least 
until  the  advent  of  the  "energy  crises," 
real  wages  have  climbed  steadily,  and  at 
about  the  same  rate,  for  as  far  back  as 
statistics  are  available.  In  addition,  the 
best  estimates  for  periods  when  satis- 
factory statistics  are  not  available  sug- 
gest that  the  climb  in  real  wages  dates 
back  to  our  earliest  days  as  a  Nati(m. 
Moreover,  the  share  of  national  income 
going  to  wages  and  salaries  has  been 
constant  at  about  60  percent  of  total 
national  income  for  virtually  all  of  our 
history. 

Yet,  extensive  unlcmism  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  development.  In  1930,  there 
were  no  more  than  4  miUion  imion  mem- 
bers in  our  total  working  force.  The 
spread  of  collective  bargaining  has  not 
caused  labor's  share  of  the  naticwial  to- 
come  to  increase.  If  the  spread  of  union- 
Ism  has  not  materially  affected  either 
the  rate  of  increase  to  real  wages  or 
the  share  of  national  tocome  gotog  toto 
wages,  some  other  factor  must  have  been 
at  work  in  creattog  the  steady  improve- 
ment to  Uving  standards.  This  conclu- 
sion is  supported  by  other  evidence.  Labor 
unions  to  this  country  are  not  the  strong- 
est in  toe  world,  and  yet  average  real 
wages  to  this  country  have  been  the 
highest  to  the  world.  If  unicmism  basic- 
ally accounts  for  high  wages,  the  wages 
of  American  workers  should  be  lower,  not 
higher,  toan  the  wages  of  workers  to 
countries  where  a  greater  proportion  of 
workers  is  organized.  Agato,  th«-e  must 


be  some  factor  other  than  unicmism  at 
work. 

In  the  search  for  this  other  factor,  cer- 
tato  things  stand  out.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  our  economy,  as  com- 
pared with  other  economies,  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  high  amount  of  capital 
tovested  per  worker.  This  has  been  an 
important  factor  to  the  higher  wage 
structure  at  American  workers.  Another 
factor  is  constitutional  protection  of  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise.  Other  na- 
tioDs  are  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  United  States.  Other  nations  and 
other  areas  are  as  richly  endowed,  and 
many  more  richly  endowed  with  natural 
resources.  But  no  other  nation  has  en- 
Joyed  a  free  trade  area  the  equal  of  our 
50  States:  and  none  has  enjoyed  with- 
out toterruption  the  operatton  of  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise.  Labor  un- 
ions have  had  very  Uttle.  if  anything,  to 
do  with  improving  the  American  stand- 
ard of  livtog. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
press    constitutional     sanctioning     of 
domestic  free  trade  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  creattog  the  elaborate,  com- 
plex division  of  labor  which  characterizes 
the  United  States.  There  can  be  even  less 
doubt  that  the  extraordinary  capital  for- 
mation and  productivity  of  the  economy 
of  toe  United  States  owe  much  to  toe 
continental  free  trade  we  have  enjoyed. 
If  goods,  capital,  and  labor  could  not 
travel  freely  to  the  areas  where  they 
were  most  to  demand,  we  would  all  cer- 
tainly t>e  much  worse  off.  Some  States 
would  have  chronic  surpluses,  otoers 
would  have  chronic  deficits,  of  capital, 
labor,  and  commodities.  There  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  the  nationwide  markets 
we  know  to  all  the  commodities,  toe  pro- 
duction of  which  may  be  standardized. 
Witoout  national  markets  toe  economics 
associated  wito  large-scale  production 
would  never  have  been  discovCTcd.  There 
would  certainly  be  capital  aggregates,  but 
toey  would  have  been  much  smaller  and 
much  less  efficient  than  they  have  been 
under  the  reign  of  conttoental  free  trade. 
Our  nationwide  free  market,  based  on 
free  enterprise,  is  toe  institution  which 
most  clearly   disttoguishes  toe  United 
States  from  otoer  societies.  Latxnr  unions 
to  this  country  are  relatively  newer  and 
relatively  smaller  than  to  otoer  nations. 
For  a  factual  explanation  of  toe  steadily 
improving  and  relatively  better  economic 
position  of  the  American  worker,  toere- 
fore,  toe  evidence  clearly  tends  to  sug- 
gest that  free  trade,  leading  to  extensive 
and  efficient  capital  formation — not  un- 
ionization— has  been  toe  critical  causa- 
tive factor. 

The  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by 
toeoretical  analysis.  Some  trade  unionists 
advance  toe  toeory  toat  "purchastog 
power"  is  toe  key  to  economic  progress 
and  improvement  of  toe  material  position 
of  wcH'kers.  There  is  a  realistic  sense  to 
which  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  purchasing 
powo-  as  toe  key  to  economic  progress. 
The  trouble  is.  however,  toat  unionists  do 
not  think  of  purchasing  power  to  that 
sense. 

By  purchasing  power  toey  mean  toe 
money  tocome  or  wages  of  workers;  eco- 
nomic problems  are  solved  simply  by  giv- 
tog  workers  greater  and  greater  money 


InctMnes.  If  the  wages  of  workers  are 
raised,  toe  unionists  say,  they  can  bay 
mme  of  toe  products  of  todus^.  Indus- 
try is  toen  induced  to  produce  more  and 
more  all  toe  time.  And  to  the  end  toe  so- 
ciety has  more  and  more  goods,  and 
everyone  is  better  off. 

The  labor  imion  versicm  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  toeory  is  imsound.  In  the 
first  place,  if  toe  unionists  are  correct, 
we  ought  to  raise  by  law  toe  minimum 
wage  standard  to  some  substantially 
hiC^er  level,  say  $20  per  hour  at  least. 
The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  unionists  are 
too  totelligient  to  take  toeir  own  toeory 
seriously.  They  know  that  such  a  rise  to 
toe  minimum  wage  would  immediately 
bankrupt  a  great  many  entemalses  and 
create  almost  universal  unemployment. 
Over  the  eocmomy  as  a  whole,  toe  wages 
of  workers  make  up  about  two-thirds  of 
toe  costs  of  production.  Raising  wages 
by  2,000  percent  would  tovolve  raising 
costs  by  stMnething  like  1.400  percent.  The 
price  rise  necessary  to  refiect  this  increase 
to  costs  would  be  something  like  1.000 
percent.  But  toe  demand  for  any  product 
whose  price  rises  at  such  a  rate  must  vir- 
tually disappear. 

If  the  money  tocome  of  every  single 
person  to  the  society  could  be  tocreased 
by  exactly  2,000  percent,  toe  result  mi^t 
be  different.  To  speak  more  accurately, 
as  a  toeoretical  matter  toere  would  be  no 
result  worto  noting  at  all  wtthto  toe 
economy.  However,  toe  effect  upon  our 
totemational  trade  would,  of  course,  be 
fatal:  we  would  not  be  able  to  sell  any- 
thing to  foreign  customers  and  that 
would  todirectly  affect  aU  of  toe  citizens 
of  toe  United  States  to  some  degree.  Why 
should  we  both«-  to  raise  all  money  to- 
comes  by  2,000  percent,  or  by  any  otoer 
amount?  Goods  and  services  are  impor- 
tant, not  mere  money  incomes. 

The  whole  idea  of  money  wage  in- 
creases as  the  key  to  well-being  is  absurd. 
The  way  to  improvement  of  living  stand- 
ards is  through  tocreastog  productivity. 
And  toe  way  for  any  particular  person 
to  Improve  his  personal  Uving  standards 
is  to  tocrease  his  own  productivity.  In  a 
free  society  at  a  primitive  stage,  each 
person  Uves  better  toe  more  competent 
he  or  she  becomes  and  the  harder  he  or 
she  works.  At  a  more  advanced  stage, 
such  as  toe  stage  to  which  we  find  our- 
selves, material  productivity  is  a  func- 
tion of  toe  quantity,  the  quality,  and  the 
arrangement  of  toe  factors  of  produc- 
tion machtoes,  land,  and  labor. 

The  purchasing  power  toeory  makes 
sense  if  it  Is  anchored  to  toe  reality  of 
production  and  productivity.  Income  is, 
properly  spealdng,  production.  The 
worker  who  produces  more  has  more 
tocome;  his  production  is  his  purchas- 
tog power  in  this  realistic  sense,  he  is 
in  fact  "t)etter  off,"  to  that  he  can  obtain 
mme  goods  and  service,  eitoer  his  own 
or  toose  produced  by  otoers  who  wish  to 
exchange  toeir  production  for  his.  But 
merdv  giving  workers  more  money  is 
meantogless  If  there  are  no  more  goods 
or  sravlces  to  satisfy  toe  desires  of  toe 
members  of  society.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  tocrease  to  money  can  only 
create  price  tocreases.  It  cannot  create 
more  goods.  In  all  probability,  it  will 
result  to  the  production  of  fewer  goods 
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pupped.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
highest.  But  we  no  longer 
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the  dignity  and  the  spiritual  goals  of 
workers,  more  performance  and  less 
talk  would  be  welcomed. 

niere  are  any  number  of  other  ways 
in  which  unions  can  serve  both  their 
members  and  society  as  a  whole.  They 
could  provide  employees  with  a  great 
many  useful  services.  They  could  be  of 
great  help  to  their  members  in  planning 
savings  and  investment  programs.  If 
they  were  run  honestly  and  well,  they 
could  be  trusted  with  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans.  Their  "-ecord  so  far  on  ad- 
ministering such   plans   is   disgraceful. 

Unions  could  do  many  things  that 
they  are  not  doing  at  all  now,  or  doing 
only  half-heartedly. 

A  clear  indication  of  the  faUiure  of 
American  imions  is  provided  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  free  in  this  society  to 
do  a  great  many  useful  things  for  work- 
ers that  they  are  not  doing.  Many  of 
the  things  mentioned  here  are  being 
done  for  workers,  but  they  are  not  being 
done  for  them  on  any  substantial  scale 
by  their  unions.  Too  many  imion  lead- 
ers in  this  coimtry  have  been  satisfied, 
instead,  to  take  credit  for  services  per- 
formed by  governments  or  by  employ- 
ers— that  is,  by  taxpayers  and  consum- 
ers. They  have  little  to  be  proud  of 
when  they  realize  how  often  workers, 
asked  to  evaluate  their  imion,  respond 
that  it  Is  "Just  another  racket." 

The  main  reason  for  the  poor  per- 
formance of  many  American  trade 
unions  is  that  they,  alone  among  the 
"volimtary"  associations  of  this  society, 
have  tendencies  to  use  violent  and  coer- 
cive methods  at  every  stage  of  their 
operations.  No  other  private  association 
has  so  habitually  terrorized  and  ex- 
ploited members,  or  so  institutionalized 
the  practice  of  compelling  persons  to 
become  members  and  this  bill  would  only 
facilitate  this  process.  The  combination 
of  poor  performance  and  coercive  prac- 
tices is  no  coincidence.  The  poor  per- 
formance of  trade  unions  and  their 
coercive  practices  are  cause  and  effect. 
The  creative,  sincere,  able  union  leader 
has  a  hard  time  of  it. 

The  corrupt,  demagogic,  antisocial 
union  leader  is  privileged,  imder  the 
current  system,  to  make  things  very 
difficult  for  the  union  leader  who  would 
prefer  to  work  within  the  principles 
and  the  traditions  of  the  free  society. 
Coercive  union  tactics  should  be  rejected 
in  this  country,  beginning  with  this  bill, 
so  that  competition  among  unions  and 
union  leaders  may  become  a  competition 
in  performance  and  excellence,  not  a 
competition  in  coercion. 

Coercive  conduct  has  been  character- 
istic of  imions  in  this  country  throughout 
our  history  at  all  levels  of  union  action. 
At  the  first  level,  the  organizing  level, 
imions  have  often  depended  more  upon 
picketing,  secondary  boycotts,  sitdown 
strikes,  compulsory-unionism  contracts, 
and  other  kinds  of  physical  and  economic 
coercion  than  they  have  upon  peaceful 
persuasion  and  other  civilized  methods 
of  inducing  employees  to  Join.  This  bUl 
would  accelerate  the  trend.  Unlike  most 
other  private  associations  in  this  coun- 
try, many  trade  unions  have  not  really 
been  voluntary  associations  at  all. 


When  employees  have  been  reluctant 
to  Join  a  union,  it  has  usually  not  left 
them  alone,  has  not  rescHted  to  peaceful 
sales  talks,  but  has  instead  used  one  form 
or  another  of  aggressive  economic  pres- 
sure. When  this  has  not  been  sufficient, 
unions  have  commonly  resorted  to  out- 
right intimidation  and  violence. 

That  is  no  way  for  a  private  associa- 
tion to  operate  in  a  civilized  society.  The 
results  are  bad  for  everyone  concerned, 
the  imions  themselves,  as  well  as  society 
as  a  whole.  Many  of  our  union  leaders  are 
exceptional  men.  They  have,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  temptations  to 
corruption  are  very  great,  been  deceit 
citizens,  faithful  to  the  trust  implicit  in 
their  office.  But,  as  is  well  known,  other 
union  officers  have  been  guilty  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  conduct,  ranging  from 
petty  thievery  to  extortion  and  violence 
on  a  grand  scale. 

There  has  been  a  curious  failure  aa 
the  part  of  the  students  of  labor  relations 
in  this  country  even  to  look  for  the 
causes  of  union  mismanagement,  let 
alone  associate  such  conduct  with  its 
most  obvious  cause.  Too  few  people  have 
thought  to  correlate  union  organiza- 
tional methods  with  the  corruption  so 
evident  in  some  unions. 

When  unions  are  given  the  power  to 
control  the  hiring  process,  a  great  deal  of 
corruption  must  often  be  expected.  A 
union,  unlike  an  employer,  does  not  have 
a  functional  check  upon  its  hiring 
powers.  The  employer  who  knows  his 
own  interests  and  has  the  intelligence  to 
follow  them  properly  must  be  concerned 
at  all  times  to  get  the  best  workers  he 
can.  The  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
efficient,  profitable  operation  of  his  busi- 
ness. Society's  interest,  too,  lies  in  the 
efficient,  profitable  operation  of  busi- 
nesses. The  employer  does  not  need  to  be 
bribed;  all  he  wants  is  wo]:4c  in  return  for 
the  wages  he  pays. 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  I  mentioned  the 
reversal  of  longstanding  NIl^  policy  in 
the  case  of  Dalmo  Victor,  a  reversal  by 
Mr.  Lubbers,  the  nominee.  Not  only  am  I 
concerned  about  that  case  and  other 
wholesale  reversal  of  Board  policy,  I  am 
also  astonished  at  the  tension  which  now 
exists  between  the  Fanning  Board  and 
several  of  the  appellate  courts,  which 
have  shown  disdain  and  frustration  with 
the  Board's  decisionmaking.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  John  S.  Irving,  Jr., 
the  highly  respected  former  General 
Counsel  of  the  NIAB,  and  now  a  practic- 
ing lawyer  in  Washington,  entitled  "The 
Limits  of  Judicial  Deference  to  NLRB 
Expertise,"  clearly  demonstrates  that 
degree  of  judicial  exasperation  which 
further  undermines  the  public  confidence 
in  the  Board  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Ljmtts  or  Judicial  DarxKnrcx  to  NUIB 

EXPSBTISX 

(By  John  8.  Irrlng.  Jr.,  and  Cftfl  L.  Tkylor) 
The    statutory    relationship    between   the 
Board  and  the  appellate  courts  reviewing  Its 
decisions  has  always  been  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tension  because  of  dlSer- 
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ences  between  the  Board  and  the  courts  over 
the  proper  scope  of  judicial  review  In  partic- 
ular cases.  Contributing  to  this  tension  Is  the 
fact  that  any  single  court  of  appeals  can 
enforce  Its  disagreement  with  the  Board  only 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  Its  judicial 
circuit.  The  Board  Is  free  to  try  again  in 
other  circuits.  The  Board  Is  also  free  to  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  appeUate 
courts,  and  the  Board  has  had  good  success 
In  persuading  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse 
appellate  courts  that  have  reversed  the 
Board. 

In  recent  months,  the  tension  between  the 
Board  and  several  of  the  appellate  courts 
has  become  pronounced,  as  reflected  In  the 
sharp  statements  of  frustration  that  the 
courts  have  directed  at  the  Board.  Brief 
examples  from  three  clrciilts  wlU  lUustrate 
the  range  of  this  judicial  exasperation. 

N.L.R.B.  V.  Eastern  Smelting  and  Refining 
Corp.,'  was  decided  by  the  First  Circuit  on 
May  14,  1979.  The  court  began  Its  opinion  by 
remarking  on  "the  fact  that  four  cases  In- 
volving a  single  principle  on  which  this 
Circuit  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  have  been  In  disagreement  for  over  a 
decade,  were  heard  In  a  single  week."  '  The 
court  went  on  to  note : 

"ThB  Board's  persistent  disregard  of  the 
principles  governing  mixed  motive  cases 
ultimately  led  to  our  announcing  that  we 
would  no  longer  'rescue  [It J  If  It  does  not 
both  articulate  and  apply  our  rule.'  .  .  . 
Even  this  has  not  been  fully  effective.  In- 
stead, as  the  Instant  cases  Illustrate,  the 
correctness  of  the  approach  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  choice  of  Administrative  Law 
Judge."  » 

Yellow  Cab  Co.  v.  NI,.B.B..*  was  decided 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1078,  and  published  with  a  sup- 
plemental opinion  after  the  Board's  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  was  denied  on  Jime  20, 
1979.  The  court  chastised  the  Board  for 
having  "repeatedly  reached  dlametricaUy 
opposite  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  vir- 
tually identical  fact  situations." '  The  court 
then  told  the  Board : 

"This  process  of  ad  hoc  and  inconsistent 
Judgments — in  which  the  only  determina- 
tive elements  seems  [sic]  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  the  NLRB  panel  which  happens  to 
hear  the  case — has  descended  in  the  Instant 
case  almost  to  the  point  of  absurdity."* 

Allegheny  General  Hospital  v.  NZ.R.B.. ' 
was  decided  by  the  Third  Circuit  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1979.  The  court  described  the  Board 
as  "an  agency  that  declines  to  follow  our 
precedent  while  conceding  the  applicabil- 
ity of  that  precedent." »  The  court  then  ac- 
cused the  Board  of  acting  unlawfully.  The 
court  said: 

"Congress  has  not  given  to  the  NLRB  the 
power  or  authority  to  disagree,  respectfully 
or  otherwise,  with  decisions  of  this  court. 
For  the  Board  to  predicate  an  order  on 
Its  disagreement  with  this  court's  interpre- 
tation of  a  sutute  is  for  It  to  operate  out- 
side the  law."  • 

These  expressions  of  judicial  frustration 
go  beyond  a  disagreement  with  the  Board  on 
a  question  of  law  or  policy.  Tbey  reflect  a 
reeling  that  the  Board  Is  not  acting  respon- 
sibly, that  It  is  relying  t«)  much  on  the 
proposition  that  the  courts  should  defer  to 
the  Board  and  too  little  on  the  principles 
or  responsible  decision-making  that  the 
courts  view  as  the  requisite  for  deference. 
u  aererence  is  a  two-way  street,  and  the 
courts  are  insisting  that  It  Is.  then  the 
snarpness  of  the  recent  tension  caUs  for  a 
?ta^'**^  **  whether  the  Board  is  doing 

This  closer  look  will  focus  on  court  decl- 

aons  reversing  the  Board  since  those  decl- 

Mons  best  show  the  limits  of  Judicial  defer- 

ence.  Such  a  focua  Is  not  meant  to  suggest 
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that  the  courts  have  problems  with  most  of 
the  Board's  decisions.  Indeed,  the  Board  con- 
tinues to  obtain  full  affirmance  of  most  of  Its 
orders.  However,  the  full  affirmance  rate  has 
been  declining  recently,  from  74  percent  In 
1076,  to  68.1  percent  in  1077,  64.8  percent  In 
1978,  and  64.5  percent  In  1970.  In  many  of 
these  reversals,  the  courts  have  criticized  the 
Board  for  the  Inadequacy  of  Its  decisions,  a 
criticism  which  has  thus  become  a  substan- 
tial factor  in  the  decline  of  the  Board's  fuU 
affirmance  rate. 

The  Board  claims  expertise  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  In  the  determination  of  pol- 
icy. In  the  application  of  law  and  policy  to 
the  complexities  of  industrial  life,  and  In  the 
reconciliation  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
labor  and  management.  Our  examination  of 
the  limits  of  judicial  deference,  and  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  Board's  decisions,  will  con- 
centrate on  these  areas.  The  Board  also  claims 
expertise  In  questions  of  evidence  and  pro- 
cedvire,  but  these  are  not  subjects  exclusive 
to  the  Board,  and  we  wlU  comment  on  them 
only  as  they  illustrate  problems  in  other 
areas. 

The  standards  developed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  guide  the  Board  and  the  appellate 
courts  are  not  difficult  to  understand  or 
apply.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  It  clear 
that  "the  responsibility  to  adapt  the  Act  to 
changing  patterns  of  industrial  life  Is  en- 
trusted to  the  Board."  and  that  the  Board's 
"special  competence  ...  Is  the  justification 
for  the  deference  accorded  Its  determina- 
tion." "  However,  In  order  for  a  Board  de- 
cision to  be  entitled  to  deference,  the  Board 
must  demonstrate  that  It  "has  reached  a  fair 
and  reasoned  balance  upon  a  question 
within  Its  special  competence,"  and  it  must 
have  "adequately  explicated  the  basis  of  its 
Interpretation"  of  federal  law  or  policy." 
In  other  words,  the  Board  cannot  use  Its 
"expert"  status  as  a  substitute  for  analysis. 
It  must  explain  Its  position,  and  It  must 
show  that  the  result  achieves  a  reasonable 
balance  of  the  "conflicting  Interests  of  labor 
and  management"  In  accordance  with  the 
stated  objectives  of  Congress.^*  Moreover, 
the  Board  Itself  must  meet  this  burden, 
rather  than  leaving  the  responsibility  to 
oounael.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed 
out,  the  rationalizations  of  counsel  In  a  re- 
viewing court  are  no  substitute  for  the 
Board's  own  explanations." 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  flaw  Identlfled  by 
the  courts  In  recent  Board  decisions  Is  the 
failure  of  the  Board  to  develoo  consistent 
principles  of  decisionmaking  so  that  the  re- 
viewing courts  can  be  assured  that  the  Board 
is  treating  like  cases  alike.  This  Is  hardly  a 
new  criticism,  but  the  courts  are  becoming 
increasingly  Intolerant  of  the  Board's  insist- 
ence upon  simply  referring  to  "all  of  the  clr- 
ciunstances"  to  justify  its  conclusions.  For 
example.  In  a  bargaining  order  case  last  year, 
N.L.R.B.  v.  Javiaica  Towing,  Inc.,^*  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  "defer[redl  to  the  Board's  com- 
petence" on  all  of  the  violations  the  Board 
had  found."  However,  the  court  told  the 
Board  that  the  time  bad  come  for  the  Board 
to  do  more  than  recite  the  magic  words  from 
Oissel "  to  establish  that  the  violations  would 
preclude  a  fair  election.  The  court  stated  that 
unless  "the  Board  .  .  .  explain [s]  in  each 
case  just  what  it  considers  to  have  precluded 
a  fair  election  and  why,  and  In  what  respects 
the  case  differs  from  others  where  [the 
Board]  has  reached  an  opposite  conclusion," 
the  Second  Circuit  wUl  not  enforce  the 
Board's  bargaining  orders.''  The  court  then 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Board  to  give  It  an 
opportunity  to  supply  the  required  explana- 
tion. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Third  Circuit  took  an 
equally  flrm  position — requiring  a  specific 
justification  of  the  need  for  a  bargaining  or- 
der In  each  case  •' — but  the  Second  Circuit's 
more  recent  decision  In  Jajnaica  Tawing  Is 
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evidence  that  the  Board  has  not  yet  Usteiwd. 
These  reviewing  courts  have  not  sought  to 
impoee  upon  the  Board  their  own  statement 
of  principles  to  control  the  use  of  bargaining 
orders;  rather,  they  have  simply  asked  for  a 
statement  of  the  Board's  principles.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  defend  the  Board's  faUure  to  honor 
such  a  request. 

A  closely  related  deficiency  found  by  the 
courta  In  Board  decisions  is  the  Board's 
practice  of  changing  its  pKMltlon  without 
saying  so,  or  worse,  whUe  denying  the  change. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  courta  have  un- 
derstandably demanded  an  explanatlOD.  A 
good  illustration  is  the  D.C.  Circuit's  lecture 
to  the  Board  on  responsible  declalon-maklng 
In  Retail  Clerks  Local  455  v  NJ.JiM."  aerenl 
several  years  ago.  The  court  said: 

"IWJe  decide  to  remand  the  cause  to  the 
Board.  If  It  wishes  to  overtly  advance  the 
position  we  suggest  above.  It  should  over- 
rule White  Front  Stores  and  Smith's  Man- 
agement Corporation  and  explicate  why  na- 
tional labor  poUcy  requires  that  'additional 
store  clauses'  be  held  lUegal.  But  the  Board 
may  not  attempt,  as  It  haa  done  here,  to  ac- 
complish this  result  through  a  process  of 
statutory  construction  which  purports  to 
uphold  the  legality  of  'additional  store 
clauses'   while   silently    nulllfjrlng   them."" 

The  D.C.  Circuit  delivered  an  even  sterner 
lecture  last  year  In  Yellow  CtA  Co.  v. 
N.LJi.B."  The  court  began  by  noting  that 
"the  Board's  treatm«it  throughout  the  years 
of  the  distinction  between  'employees'  and 
'Independent  contractors'  In  the  are*  of 
vehicular  and,  especially  cab  leasing,  has 
been  marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  con- 
fusion and  vacillation.""  The  court  further 
observed  that  the  Board's  criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  these  two  types  of 
workers  Is  based  on  an  'all  of  the  circum- 
stances' test."  »  The  court  then  said : 

"Given  such  a  standard,  one  would  expect 
a  somewhat  Irregular,  case-by-case  approach 
to  elaborating  the  controlling  distinctions. 
The  Board,  however,  has  surpassed  Itself  In 
clouding  what  need  not  have  been  an  un- 
usually confusing  development  of  the  law 
Not  only  has  the  NLRB  repeatedly  reached 
diametrically  opposite  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  virtually  Identical  fact  sltuaUona, 
.  .  .  but,  moreover,  it  has  done  so  In  a  serlea 
of  opinions  which  typically  offer  no  explana- 
tion for  their  result  other  than  a  recitation 
of  the  pertinent  facts "  » 

The  court  concluded  by  telling  the  Board 
that  "administrative  agencies  cannot  func- 
tion In  that  vadllaUng  manner.""  It  la 
difficult  to  disagree  with  the  court." 

In  addition  to  being  explained,  the  Board's 
result  In  a  given  case  must  also  meet  the 
test  of  reason  and  practicality.  In  a  eaae 
decided  last  year.  Service  Employees  Local 
250  V.  NX.R.B.,^  the  DC.  ClrciUt  rejected  a 
Board  decision  because  the  result  was  In- 
herently unreasonable.  The  Boaid  bad  de- 
cided that  an  employer  must  allow  all  of  Its 
production  employees  to  attend  a  Board 
pre-election  haarUig,  even  thotigh  tbalr 
presence  at  the  hearing  was  not  requirWL 
unless  the  employer  could  show  a  substan- 
tial and  legitimate  business  justlflcatloa  for 
ordering  the  employees  to  stay  on  the  job 
beyond  the  obvious  reaaon  that  the  pro- 
duction line  would  have  to  ahut  down  If  all 
the  employees  attended  the  hearing.  The 
court  said,  "we  cannot  aanctlon  mob  a  pro- 
nouncement even  thotigh  we  aeknowledg* 
the  Board's  ezpartlae  in  the  field.""  Simi- 
larly imreaaonable.  and  siinllaily  unmrciw 
ful,  has  been  the  Board's  recent  atten4>t  to 
give  an  employee  the  right  to  have  a  ualoa 
representative  present  when  the  employer 
simply  tells  the  employee  that  be  la  dis- 
charged. The  Ninth  Circuit  disagreed.  In 
NJ.JtS.  V.  Certified  Grocers  of  CaUtonU," 
because  it  saw  no  purpose  to  be  aervad  by 
the  representation.  The  Board  cited  Wsfit- 
garten"  In  support  of  Its  result,  but  the 
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3apnBk»  Court  there  ezpicMly  llmltwl  rep- 
reaent*tl4  n  rlgbta  to  moetlngs  In  whlcb  mla- 
conduct  1  raa  being  lnv«8tlgat«<l.  Indeed,  th*t 
Umltatloi  bad  been  proposed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Board.'i  Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  tb»  Board  has  thought  better  of  Its 
poaltton  1  a.  Certified  Grocers,  and  has  agreed 
with  the  Ninth  Circuit.** 

Partlcuarly  irritating  to  a  circuit  court 
Is  a  reqv  est  to  review  or  enforce  a  Board 
decision  t  tiat  has  adamantly  refused  to  com- 
ply with  an  earlier  decision  of  the  same 
court  wh  in  the  Board  has  not  sought  Su- 
preme Co  urt  review  of  the  earlier  decision. 
The  Boar  1  chooses  Its  Supreme  Coxirt  cases 
carefully,  tnd  It  often  looks  for  better  facts  or 
better  ret  nns  to  support  Its  position  before 
presentlni ',  an  Issue  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
However,  irhen  the  Board  has  lost  three  cases 
on  the  same  Issue  In  three  circuits  without 
petltlonli  g  for  certiorari  and  then  returns  to 
one  of  th«  m  to  demand  that  the  court  reverse 
itself  to  s!  >ow  proper  deference  to  the  Board's 
expertise,  the  court  may  be  forgiven  If  It 
accuses  tl  le  Board  of  operating  "outside  the 
law."  Sue  >  Is  the  recent  history  on  the  ques- 
tion of  8(  parate  maintenance  units  In  hos- 
pitals," t  ad  such  was  the  reaction  of  the 
Third  Clr  ;ult  In  Allegheny  General  Hospital, 
referred  %o  earlier  In  this  discussion.** 

The  Bokrd  has  continued  to  certify  sepa- 
rate mall  tenance  units  In  hospitals,  rather 
than  req^  ilrlng  combined  service  and  main- 
tenance 1  nits  as  requested  by  the  hospitals, 
because  1  bat  la  the  traditional  Board  posi- 
tion In  o  ;her  Industries.  The  Board  has  ad- 
hered to  :  ts  general  rule  despite  the  congres- 
sional ad  nonltlon  expressed  during  consid- 
eration o:  the  health  care  amendments  that 
the  Boari  I  seek  to  minimize  the  number  of 
bargalnln  g  units  in  hospitals  In  order  to 
minimize  the  number  of  occasions  for  dis- 
ruption >f  patient  care  through  separate 
strikes.'^  rhe  courts  have  Invited  the  Board 
to  explal:  i  why  separate  maintenance  units 
are  needt  i  In  hospitals  despite  the  congres- 
sional CO  icem,  and  the  Board  has  refused, 
citing  Its  "disagreement."  "  This  rigidity  Is 
partlculaily  unfortunate  If  the  need  for 
separate  J  oaln  tenance  imlts  can  be  explained. 
If  It  cam  ot,  one  must  question  whether  the 
Board  hi  s  wasted  substantial  administra- 
tive and  udlclal  resources  on  the  problem." 
Equall]  frustrating  has  been  the  First  Cir- 
cuit's rec  snt  Inability  to  persuade  the  Board 
to  respor  d  to  that  court's  Interpretation  of 
the  prop  T  standard  to  be  applied  In  mixed 
motive  ti  Ischarge  cases  where  the  evidence 
suggests  lx>th  legitimate  and  unlawful  rea- 
sons for  he  firing  of  an  employee.  The  First 
Circuit  t  nd  the  Board  have  disagreed  for 
some  years  over  whether  the  Board  Is  em- 
powered :o  find  a  violation  of  the  labor  law 
If  the  un  awful  reason  was  not  the  dominant 
motive  f  >r  the  discharge.  In  1S76  the  dls- 
agreemen  t  took  on  a  new  dimension  when 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  Mt.  Healthy 
City  Boaiid  of  Education  v.  Doyle  »  that  even 
where  anl  employee's  constitutional  rights  are 
Involved,  the  exercise  of  thoae  rights  does  not 
Insulate  tn  employee  from  termination  for 
good  oav  le.*  In  at  least  five  opinions  since 
1976,  the  First  Circuit  has  cited  Mt.  Healthy 
In  suppo  t  of  Its  position."  The  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit has  Uso  applied  Mt.  Healthy  to  a  Board 
case."  H(  wever.  the  Board  has  yet  to  advise 
the  app«  late  courts  whether  it  considers  It- 
self boiu  d  by  that  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Meanwhl  :e,  the  Board's  disposition  of  mixed 
motive  o  sea  has  become  so  erratic  as  to  move 
the  Firs  Circuit  to  note,  In  the  Saatem 
Smelting  opinion  quoted  earlier,*"  that  the 
result  sei  ms  to  depend  upon  the  views  of  the 
Artmlnlsl  ratlve  Law  Judge  who  hears  the 
case.  Cleu'ly,  the  Board's  expertise  does  not 
entitle  U  to  Ignore  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
as  compi  Ulng  as  Mt.  Healthy  appears  to  be." 
If  the  B<  ard  considers  Mt.  Healthy  to  be  in- 
appUcab  B,  It  must  say  so,  and  say  why,  or  It 
will  lose  the  issue  by  default. 
Just  ai   the  Boiu'd's  expertise  does  not  per- 


mit It  to  Ignore  federal  law  In  other 
so  the  Boitrd's  expertise  does  not  permit  It 
to  ignore  the  private  law  of  the  parties  to 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  That  pri- 
vate law  consists  of  the  agreements  them- 
selves and  arbitration  decisions  rendered 
pursuant  to  authority  delegated  by  the  par- 
ties. If  the  meaning  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  Is  relevant  to  an  Issue 
before  the  Board,  as  It  often  is.  the  Board 
should  attempt  to  effectuate  the  Intention 
of  the  parties  unless  it  finds  that  Intention 
to  be  In  violation  of  a  national  labor 
policy.  A  principle  so  basic  would  hardly 
seem  to  need  discussion,  except  that  the 
courts  have  had  to  remind  the  Board  with 
some  regularity  that,  In  the  words  of  the 
D.C.  Circuit,  "the  Board's  Interpretation 
process  In  this  case  shows  Insufficient  re- 
gard for  the  integrity  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  a  most  basic  policy  of 
the  national  labor  law." "  Incidentally, 
the  appellate  courts  have  held  that  the 
Board  exercises  no  special  expertise  when  it 
Interprets  a  contract,  and  that  the  Board's 
contract  interpretations  are  entitled  to  no 
parlcular  deference  on  appellate  revlew.«= 
If  the  Board  has  shown  insufficient  re- 
gard for  the  intention  of  the  parties  when 
It  Interprets  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, it  appears  determined  to  disregard 
arbitration  decisions  almost  entirely.  In 
Suburban  Motor  Freight,  Inc.,-  decided  on 
January  8,  1980,  the  Board  announced  that 
where  an  Issue  can  be  cast  in  both  con- 
tractual and  statutory  terms,  It  will  no 
longer  honor  an  arbitration  award  imless 
the  Issue  is  presented  to  the  arbitrator  and 
tried  by  him  as  a  statutory  violation.  The 
result,  of  course.  Is  to  allow  the  grlevant 
to  present  the  issue,  first  to  the  arbitrator 
as  a  contract  violation  and  then.  If  the 
resolution  is  unsatisfactory,  to  present  the 
same  Issue  to  the  Board  as  a  statutory 
violation. 

The  Board  Issued  Suburban  Motor  Freight 
shorUy  after  being  told  by  the  Ninth  Circuit 
in  SertHilr,  Inc.  v.  N.L.RM.."  that  such  a  posi- 
tion would  be.  In  the  words  of  the  court,  "the 
sort  of  evasion  of  arbitration  deprecated  by 
the  Supreme  Court." «"  The  Ninth  Circuit 
chastised  the  Board  for  concentrating  too 
much  on  Institutional  formalism  and  too 
little  on  substance.  It  said : 

"If  an  arbiter,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  resolves  an  issue  completely,  that  de- 
cision should  not  be  disregarded  simply  be- 
cause the  issue  is  capable  of  being  perceived 
as  a  statutory  question.  Only  when  the 
arbiter  has  not  resolved  an  ambiguous  issue 
should  that  issue  be  capable  of  being  raised 
anew  before  the  Board  as  a  statutory  viola- 
tion." <•  The  Board  must  realize  that  it  Is  not 
the  only  expert  on  the  subject  of  employee 
rights,  and  It  must  show  arbitrators  and  the 
arbitration  process  more  of  the  same  defer- 
ence it  expects  for  itself. 

Unfortunately  for  the  legal  process,  we 
have  hardly  exhausted  the  list  of  recent  In- 
stances in  which  the  Board  has  failed  to  en- 
gage in  adequate  decisionmaking.  The  courts 
are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  rational 
Board  decisions  to  stable  lal>or  management 
relations,  and  for  that  reason,  the  courts  will 
continue  to  insist,  in  each  case,  upon  a  dem- 
onstration that  the  Board  has  analyzed  the 
problem  and  has  applied  Its  expertise  in  a 
sensible  way.  In  such  circumstances,  honest 
differences  will  arise  between  the  Board  and 
the  appellate  courts,  and  those  differences 
should  be  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  inertia  and  reiterated  claims  for  defer- 
ence are  not  acceptable  substitutes  for  Su- 
preme Court  review.  The  Board  would  do 
much  to  increase  its  effectiveness  and  would 
conserve  precious  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial resources  as  well,  if  it  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  well-considered  views  of  ap- 
pellate courts. 
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>  698  F.2d  666. 
'  Id.  at  669. 
=  Id.  at  671-72. 

<603  F.2d  862,  opinion  on  rehearing,  608 
F.2d  at  801. 
<>  Id.  at  869. 
'  Id.  at  869. 

'—  ¥Mi  — ,  102  LRRM  2784. 
"  Id.  at  2786. 
'Id.  at  2788-80. 

"N.L.R.B.   V.    Weingarten,   Inc.,   420   U.8. 
261,  266(1976). 
"  Id.  at  267. 
«/d.  at267. 

KJVX.Jt.B.  V.  Metropolitan  life  Iruuranee 
Co.,  380  U.S.  438,  442-44   (1966). 
"  602  F.2d  1100. 
••"•  Id.  at  1 103. 

"N.L.R.B.  V.  Gttsel  Packing  Co..  396  VS. 
575  (1969). 

"602  F.2d  at  1104.  quoting  from  NX.BM. 
V.  General  SteruHU.  Inc.,  438  F.2d  894,  902(2d 
Cir.  1971). 

"  Kenworth   Trucks  of  Philadelphia,  Inc. 
V.  N.L.R.B.,  680  F.2d  66,  opinion  on  rehear- 
ing, 580  F.2d  at  61    (1978).  The  Board  es- 
tablished in  Kenworth  that  the  Justification 
may  be  set  forth  either  in  the  decision  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge,  adopted  by  the 
Board,  or  In  the  decision  of  the  Board  Itself. 
'•  510  F.2d  802(1975). 
="  Id.  at  807. 
-'  Note  4,  supra. 
"  603  F.2d  at  869. 
"  Id.  at  869. 
><  Id.  at  869. 
=»  Id.  at  870,  n.  20. 

"  See  also  K&K  Construction  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  692  F.2d  1228  (3d  Clr.  1979),  In 
which  the  court  reversed  the  Board  for  find- 
ing a  picket  line  against  a  merged  product 
to  be  a  primary  area  standards  line  rather 
than  a  secondary  consumer  boycott  line.  The 
court  found  that  the  Board  had  called  a  con- 
sumer boycott  by  a  different  name  In  order 
to  avoid  Board  and  court  precedent  prohit- 
Ing  the  picketing  of  the  product  of  a  pri- 
mary employer  at  the  point  of  retail  sale  by 
a  secondary  employer  where  the  product  bad 
been  merged  into  the  entire  business  of  the 
retail  employer. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  decide  this  term 
whether  consumer  picketing  against  a  prod- 
uct Is  an  unlawful   secondary   boycott,  as 
the  Board  and  most  appellate  courts  have 
contended,  when  the  business  of  the  retailer 
Is  almost  totally  dependent  on  the  product 
being  picketed.  In  Retail  Clerks  Local  1001 
V.  N.L.R.B.,  600  F.2d  280,  the  D.C.  Circuit,  in 
a  5-4  en  banc  decision,  reversed  a  3-2  Board 
decision  reaffirming  that  such  economic  de- 
pendence makes  the  consumer  picketing  un- 
lawful.   The    Supreme    Court    granted    the 
Board's  petition   for  certiorari,  48  U.S.L.W 
3436  (January  7,  1080). 
"  600  F.  2d  930. 
M  Id.  at  938. 
»587  F.2d  449  (1978). 
»  Note  10,  supra. 
«  420  n.8.  at  266-60. 

"  Baton  Rouge  Vfater  Works  Co.,  246  NLRB 
No.  161  (1979). 

'^  See  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  v.  NJ..R.B.,  667 
P.2d  588  (3d  Cir.  1977);  N.L.R.B.  v.  West 
Suburban  Hospital.  670  F.2d  213  (7th  Clr. 
1978)-  N.L.R.B.  v.  Mervy  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, —  P.ad  — ,  102  LRRM  2269  (2d  Clr. 
1979). 
M  See  the  text  at  Note  9,  supra. 
»See  the  discussion  of  the  congressional 
admonition  in  all  of  the  cases  cited  in  Not* 
33,  supro.  ^^ 

"See  the  quotation  from  Allegheny  Oen- 
eral  Hospital  in  the  text  at  Note  9,  supra. 

•"  Such  a  dissipation  of  resources  is  not  » 
recently-developed  Board  charaotertstic.  in 
Its  rigid  adherence  to  its  so-called  "^WMt 
Piping  doctrine,  the  Board  has  lost  at  l<»» 
twelve  cases  in  six  circuits  on  the  same  point 
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dating  back  to  1961  without  either  request- 
ing Supreme  Court  review  or  reconsidering 
its  position.  See  the  cases  collected  in  Sub- 
urban Transit  Corp  v.  N.LJi.B.,  499  F.2d  78 
(3d  Clr.  1974),  and  Buck  Knives.  Inc.  v. 
N.L.R.B..  549  F.2d  1319  (9th  Clr  1977). 

*•  429  U.S.  274. 

» Id.  at  285-86. 

»Coletti's  Furniture.  Inc.  v.  NX.R.B..  650 
F.2d  1292(1977);  N.L.RM.  v.  Rich's  of  Plym- 
outh. Inc.  678  P.2d  880(1978);  Hubbord  Re- 
gional Hospital  V.  NJ..R.B.,  579  P.2d  1251 
(1978);  Liberty  Mutual  Iruuranee  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  592  F.2d  695(1979);  N.L.R.B.  v. 
Eastern  Smelting  and  Refining  Corp.,  698 
PJd  668(1979). 

"  Western  Exterminator  Co.  v.  N.L.RM..  666 
F.2d  1114(1978). 

•u  See  the  text  at  Note  3,  supra. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  reaf- 
■flrmed  Mt.  Healthy.  See  Givhan  v.  Western 

Line   Consolidated    School    District,   

U.S. ,  99  S.Ct.  693,  697  (1979) . 

«*8ee  Southern  Steamship  Co.  v.  NI..R.B.. 
316  U.S.  31(1042) .  But  see  Sure-Tan,  Inc.  246 
NLRB  No.  134  (1979),  in  which  the  Board 
held  in  a  3-2  split  that  it  did  not  have  an 
obligation  to  consider  the  effect  upon  federal 
immigration  law  and  policy  of  Its  decision  to 
order  the  reinstatement  of  Illegal  aliens.  The 
Seventh  Circuit  may  not  agree  with  the 
Board.  In  N.LJI.B.  v.  Sure-Tan,  Inc.,  683  F.Sd 
335,  360(1078),  that  court  enforced  the 
Board's  bargaining  order  In  the  case  because 
it  was  "not  Inconsistent  with  federal  immi- 
gration laws." 

"Retail  Clerks  Local  455  v.  HI. JIM.,  610 
F.  2d  802,  807  n.  20  (1976).  See  also  Retail 
Clerks  Local  588  v.  N.L.RB.,  566  F.  2d  769 
(D.C.  Clr.  1977);  DUtrict  1199B.  Retail. 
Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union  v. 
N.L.R3.,  —  P.  2d  — ,  103  LRRM  2001  (D.C. 
Clr.  1979). 

^Retail  Clerks  Local  455  v.  N.L.R.B..  610 
P.  2d  802,  806  (D.C.  Clr.  1975);  N.L.R.B.  v. 
Universal  Services.  Inc..  467  P.  2d  579.  584 
n.  5  (9th  Clr.  1972) . 

-  247  NLRB  No.  2. 

«'P.  2d  — ,   102  LRRM  2706   (1970). 

"  Id.  at  2709. 

« Id.  at  2709. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU, 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  are  no  speakers  who  intend  to 
discuss  this  nomination,  I  suggest  that 
the  Chair  put  the  question  on  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  persons  who  wish 
to  speak  on  this  issue,  this  question,  and 
one  such  has  just  arrived. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  have  a  couple  of  letters  I  wish 
to  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  is  from  the 
Business  Roundtable,  written  to  Mr 
Arnold  J.  Miller,  as  follows: 


NOVCMBCB   1.    1979. 

Mr.  Aknold  J.  Mnxui, 

Director  of  the  Presidential  Personnel  Of- 
fice, The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Mnxn:  This  will  confirm  what 
I  and  the  group  of  labor  law  practitioners 
told  you  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  persons 
under  consideration  for  the  position  of 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

This  group  represented  a  substantial  cross 
section  of  the  business  community  as  well 
as  many  years  of  experience  in  practicing 
labor  relations  law.  Including  service  in 
positions  at  the  highest  level  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

We  reviewed  with  you  the  requirements  of 
the  General  Counsel's  office  and  we  stated 
our  conclusion  that: 

Business  would  support  Curtis  Mack,  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Atlanta  Region; 

Business,  almost  unanimously,  would  sup- 
port Arthur  Goldberg  and  Carl  Pranket,  even 
though  they  represent  labor  unions;  ob- 
viously we  cannot  commit  the  entire  busi- 
ness community. 

Business  would  unanlmotisly  oppose  Wil- 
liam Lubbers. 

If  you  need  any  further  information  as  to 
our  views,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  Post. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  letter  is  from 
R.  Heath  Larry.  November  7. 1979.  to  the 
same  person: 

National  Association 

OP   MANUFACTtmERS. 

November  7.  1979. 
Mr.   Arnold  J.   Miller, 
Director  of  the  Presidential  Personnel  Office, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  Pursuant  to  our  recent 
conversation,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
Interest  of  the  NAM  and  the  business  com- 
munity as  a  whole  In  the  various  candidates 
being  considered  for  the  position  of  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

As  I  indicated,  NAM  would  not  oppose  the 
appointment  of  Curtis  Mack,  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Atlanta  Region.  Our  members, 
almost  unanimously,  would  not  actively  ex- 
pose either  Arthur  Goldberg  or  Carl  Frenkel, 
even  though  they  were  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor.  It  Is  my  assessment,  however, 
that  the  business  community  Is  virtually 
united  in  its  opposition  to  the  consideration 
of  William  Lubbers  for  this  post. 

The  position  of  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  extremely 
Important  and  requires  an  individual  of  ex- 
perience and  independence.  The  NAM  believes 
that  most  of  the  candidates  under  considera- 
tion could  meet  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this 
requirement. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
interest  In  this  Important  appointment. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Heath  Larrt, 

President. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  It 
can  be  made  any  clearer  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  thing;  this  is  not  a  pro  busi- 
ness-pro labor  fight.  This  is  not  business 
fighting  against  labor  appointments,  be- 
cause they  clearly  would  supp<»t  two 
general  counsel  of  major  labor  unions  in 
this  country — ^Arthur  Goldberg  or  Carl 
Frenkel. 

I  might  add  that  they  would  support 
Curtis  Mack,  the  Regional  Director  of 
the  Atlanta  office.  Curtis  Mack  happens 
to  be  black.  With  all  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities in  our  society  for  black  people 


and  with  all  the  complaints  from  black 
leadership  in  this  society  that  black 
people  do  not  have  the  (^iwrtunities  that 
white  people  and  other  groups  have  in 
our  society,  why  is  it  that  they  overlooked 
Curtis  Black,  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
both  labor  and  business?  Carl  Frenkel 
has  to  be  acceptable  to  both  labor  and 
business.  Arthur  Goldberg  has  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  labor  and  business. 

I  think  if  they  came  up  with  other 
independent  general  counsd  of  labor 
unions,  they  probably  would  be  accept- 
able to  most  business  people  in  this  coun- 
try— not  because  they  want  them  there, 
but  because  they  will  be  Independent 
people  or  at  least  appear  to  be  independ- 
ent people  as  they  come  into  this  position. 

That  is  not  the  way  Mr.  Lubbers  ap- 
pears. He  is  not  independent.  He  either 
has  worked  for  or  under  or  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  John  Fanning, 
for  20-plus  years.  He  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  John  Fanning's  opinions.  He  has 
participated,  by  his  own  admission.  In 
advice  to  unions  on  the  labor  law  reform 
bill,  although  he  calls  that  technical  ad- 
vice. He  has  indicated  that  such  advice 
was  not  inappropriate  advice,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  any  event, 
it  could  be  criticized.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  inappropriate  advice, 
and  we  have  received  that  from  impec- 
cable sources  whom  I  cannot  divulge  but 
who  are  within  the  Board  Itself. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  fight  in  which  business  is 
trying  to  stop  an  independent  vpoint- 
ment,  albeit  an  apiKtintment  by  this  ad- 
ministration, in  its  right,  which  would  be 
prolabor.  I  think  business  would  prefer 
that  the  independent  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
be  truly  independent,  that  he  tnily  have 
no  biases,  that  he  truly  be  fair  either 
way,  that  he  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may  in  labor  law  decisions,  that  he  be 
fair  and  impartial,  that  he  act  in  this 
position  with  dignity  and  with  honor.  I 
think  anybody  would  want  that  type  of 
person  in  this  poettion. 

In  these  two  letters  from  these  two 
top  business  leaders,  they  have  Indicated 
that  they  are  willing  even  to  accept  peo- 
ple who  are  biased,  or  people  who  may  be 
biased,  toward  the  labor  movement, 
rather  than  have  somebody  they  know 
is  biased  toward  the  labor  movement  and 
who  has  not  been  in  an  independent 
position  and  who  is  not  independent. 

I  refer  again  to  the  letter  from  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture against  the  appointment  to  the 
CFTC.  Fifteen  of  our  colleagues  recog- 
nized in  that  appointment  that  this  man 
shoiUd  not  have  had  that  position  be- 
cause of  the  question  of  fairness,  the 
question  of  pn^riety,  and  the  question 
of  being  under  the  thumb  of  somebody 
who  already  was  on  the  Board. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  they  did  what 
was  right  In  that  Instance;  and  because 
of  their  leadership,  we  have  been  able, 
to  raise  this  issue  as  well.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate issue  that  all  our  colleagues  should 
consider  and  listen  to;  and  if  they  do,  I 
do  not  know  how  they  can  help  vote 
against  Mr.  Lubbers  for  this  posiUoo. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
start  over  again  now  for  just  a  few  min- 
utes. Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  think 
our  national  labor  policy  is. 

One  theory  is  that  the  Government 
should  act  as  kind  of  referee  while  unions 
and  management  battle  it  out  to  see 
which  can  win  in  an  election.  Some  will 
say  the  employee  theory  advanced  by  the 
unions  is  that  Government  really  in- 
tends that  all  employees  should  belong 
to  imions  and  any  management  that  at- 
tempts to  discourage  employees  from 
joining  a  union  is  violating  our  national 
labor  policy. 

I  think  oiu-  national  labor  policy  today 
is  really  rather  clear. 

We  cannot  rely  totally  on  the  good  will 
of  all  management  in  all  industry  to  be 
fair  to  employees.  There  are  some  natural 
conflicts. 

In  those  cases  where  employees  feel 
they  need  to  engage  in  concerted  action 
in  order  to  deal  with  management,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  establishes 
a  framework  for  permitting  employees  to 
do  so. 

I  support  free  and  full  collective  bar- 
gaining with  Grovernment  neutrality  and 
with  as  little  Government  Interference  in 
the  process  as  can  be  achieved. 

However,  the  most  important  point  of 
aJl  is  to  recognize  that  the  focal  point  of 
our  national  labor  policy  is  and  should 
be  to  permit  the  individual  employee  to 
express  his  free  choice. 

The  focal  point  of  our  national  labor 
policy  is  not  the  right  of  the  union  or  the 
right  of  the  management  to  do  certain 
things. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  themselves 
define  kinds  of  conduct  that  are  per- 
mitted and  prohibitive  by  management 
and  by  unions,  but  those  provisions  are 
basically  aimed  at  allowing  employees  a 
free  and  uncovered  choice  to  become 
imionized  or  remain  nonimion. 

We  must  recognize  once  and  for  all 
that  the  real  focal  point  of  our  national 
labor  policy  is  the  freedom  of  employees 
to  choose  a  union  if  they  wish  to  take 
this  course.  But  equally  important  is 
their  right  to  decline  unionization. 

The  difficulty  with  this  concept  of  free 
choice  from  labor's  point  of  view  is  that 
a  majority  of  workers  have  for  the  past 
few  years  been  deciding  that  they  do  not 
want  imion  representation.  The  trends 
are  disturbing  to  them. 

Although  the  same  rules  apply  now  as 
they  did  30  years  ago,  althougji  NLRB 
elections  are  held  now  with  the  same 
speed  that  they  were  10  years  or  15  years 
ago  and  although  labor  was  not  heard  to 
complain  about  free  and  fair  elections 
when  they  were  winning  a  majority  of 
them,  now  the  old  rules  have  become  un- 
fair. The  reason  is  simple.  Unions  can- 


not win  free  and  fair  elections.  Accord- 
ingly, AFL-CIO  decided  that  the  right 
of  an  American  worker  to  cast  a  free 
and  secret  ballot  had  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  organized  labor's  need  to  swell  its 
ranks  of  dues-paying  members.  Their 
remedy  was  labor  reform  legislation,  a 
blatant  piece  of  special  interest  legisla- 
tion which  many  of  us  were  proud  to 
successfully  contest  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Senate. 

They  find  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
Senate  on  the  most  important  labor  leg- 
islation in  the  history  of  the  federation. 
By  their  own  admission  they  turn  to 
what  I  alluded  to  earlier,  control  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  by  the  re- 
cent decisions  from  the  NLRB.  The 
Board  seems  to  be  bent  upon  overturn- 
ing long  established  labor  law  precedent 
creating  instabiUty  and  perhaps  much 
ill  will  in  labor-management  relations 
and  giving  big  labor  the  features  of  so- 
called  labor  reform  acts  through  deci- 
sionmaking when  it  cannot  get  them 
through  Congress. 

It  bolls  down  to  denying  employees  the 
fimdamental  right  to  choose  what  is  in 
their  best  interest  with  respect  to  union 
activity. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  com- 
menting on  some  recent  decisions.  One 
might  have  an  interest  in  them  from  a 
business  standpoint  and  maybe  from  a 
few  others. 

Supervisors  are  specifically  excluded 
from  the  coverage  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  in  section  1523,  histori- 
cally, the  Board  has  held.  Yet  Blecher 
Towing  Co.,  238  NLRB  No.  63,  a  Septem- 
ber 27,  1978  decision,  a  Board  majority 
consisting  of  Chairman  Fanning  and 
members  Jenkins  and  Truesdale,  a  coali- 
tion which  seems  to  continually  support 
the  labor  union  positions,  took  jurisdic- 
tion over  supervisors. 

Here  the  company  fired  a  supervisor, 
Capt.  Frank  Mosso,  who  disobeyed  a 
company  rule  requiring  all  supervisors  to 
report  to  management  soiy  union  activi- 
ties that  came  to  their  attention.  The 
majority  found  the  discharge  of  this 
supervisor  violated  the  act. 

The  majority  found  the  company  fired 
the  supervisor  "for  his  failure  to  effec- 
tuate as  ordered  the  comptmy's  anti- 
union poUcies." 

But  does  not  a  supervisor  owe  his  or 
her  loyalty  to  the  employer  and  not  to 
the  employees?  What  will  this  do  to 
disrupt  management's  ability  to  manage 
or  enhance  the  loyalty  of  supervisors  to 
the  employer  instead  of  the  employees? 

In  Puerto  Rican  Food  Products  Corp., 
TradeWinds  Food,  Inc.,  and  Island  Can 
Corp.,  242  NLRB  No.  126,  June  8,  1979 
decision,  members  Jenkins  and  Trues- 
dale again  extended  the  protection  of  the 
act  to  a  supervisor  although  the  sict  spe- 
cifically excludes  supervisors. 

Here  the  supervisor  was  very  friendly 
with  the  rank  and  file.  The  supervisor 
was  fired  for  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance. The  employees  in  his  department 
were  upset  by  his  having  been  fired  and 
stopped  working.  They  stated  they 
wanted  an  immediate  answer  from  the 
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company  as  to  why  the  supervisor  had 
been  fired.  When  they  continued  to  re- 
fuse to  work,  the  employer  fired  several 
of  them. 

The  Board  majority  ordered  the  em- 
ployees reinstated  with  backpay,  even 
though  they  never  renounced  the  strike, 
and  also  ordered  the  supervisor  rein- 
stated with  backpay  also. 

Member  Murphy  dissented  on  grounds 
that  supervisory  selection  has — until 
now — been  a  management  prerogative. 
The  Board  has  now  established  a  new 
rule  that  employee  protests  over  the  dis- 
charge of  any  supervisor  are  per  se  pro- 
tected. Supervisors  wUl  now  owe  their 
loyalty  to  employees  instead  of  tiie 
employer. 

I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
proper in  an  employer's  requiring  his  su- 
pervisors to  disclose  internal  informa- 
tion, even  that  pertaining  to  union  ac- 
tivity, which  they  lawfully  acquire  in 
the  normal  course  of  their  supervisory 
duties. 

Here  are  situations  demonstrating 
how  far  the  Board  is  willing  to  go  to 
support  more  effective  unionizing  ordered 
by  impeding  management's  ability  to 
know  when  they  are  occurring  and  per- 
haps timely  countering  situations  which 
give  rise  to  them,  again  improving  the 
union's  foothold  in  an  employment  set- 
ting and  neutralizing  the  employer's  op- 
position to  the  imion  which  were  the 
principal  aims  of  the  Labor  Reform  Act. 

In  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  Inc.,  240  NLRB 
No.  35,  January  23,  1979  case — here  let 
me  state  I  do  not  defend  the  Stevens 
Co. — the  same  Board  majority  among 
other  remedies  ordered  the  company  to 
give  the  union  "equal  access  to  company 
nonwork  areas,  speaking  opportunities, 
and  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  employees  at  many  of  the  Stevens 
Diants."  thus,  giving  unions  equal  access 
to  employees  on  company  property  and 
on  Its  time  is  now  the  Board's  law. 

Private  company  rights  mean  nothing 
when  they  impede  the  imlon's  organiza- 
tion campaign,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  cases  giving  the  same  equal  access 
remedy. 

In  the  latest  J.  P.  Stevens  case,  this 
same  trio,  Jenkins,  Farming,  and  Trues- 
dale ordered  the  company  to  reimburse 
the  union  for  its  attorneys  fees  and  or- 
ganization expenses. 

What  a  potentially  disastrous  remedy 
for  any  company,  especially  the  small 
employees  judged  by  the  prolabor  Board 
to  be  standing  in  the  union's  way. 

Outlandish  remedies  in  the  Labor  Re- 
form Act  like  "may  call,"  double  backpay. 
Federal  contract  debarment  were  the 
hallmark  of  that  disastrous  bill  and  ap- 
peared to  be  the  way  the  current  Board 
is  charted  to  silence  employees  who  will 
not  roll  over  and  play  dead  in  the  face 
of  union  objection  over  unreasonable  re- 
medial changes. 

In  Abilities  and  Goodwill,  Inc.,  241 
NLRB,  No.  5,  a  March  15,  1979  case. 
Chairman  Fanning,  and  members  Jen- 
kins and  Truesdale  overruled  a  34-year- 
old  Board  policy  concerning  discharged 
strikers. 

For  34  years  the  rule  had  been  that 
strikers  who  were  improperly  discharged 


while  on  strike  had  to  indicate  to  the 
employer  that  they  had  abandoned  the 
strike  and  were  willing  to  return  to  work 
in  order  to  get  backpay  started. 

The  new  majority — you  guessed  it — 
Farming,  Jenlcins,  and  Truesdale,  estab- 
lished a  new  rule  holding  that  "Dis- 
charged strikers  were  not  required  to 
request  reinstatement  in  order  to  trig- 
ger respondoits  backpay  obUgation." 
That  is  an  open-ended  backpay 
strengthening  legislation  which  will  force 
most  employers  to  think  long  and  hard 
about  the  remedies  available  imder  the 
NLRB  as  an  avowed  purpose  of  firing 
strikers  even  when  the  circumstances 
warrant  that  action. 

The  Labor  Reform  Act,  and  one  can 
see  here  that  the  Board  once  again 
jumps  on  that  bandwagon,  is  imfair,  im- 
justlfied,  and  totally  Intimidating  of  the 
employers. 

If  you  are  concerned  with  denying  em- 
ployees their  statutory  labor  law  rights, 
consider  the  case  of  Frito-Lay,  Inc.,  243 
NLRB  No.  16,  a  June  28,  1979  case,  where 
Chairman  Farming  and  member  Jenkins 
disregard  those  rights. 

Most  often  the  onset  of  an  employee's 
freedom  of  choice  is  discussed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  unions  original  campaign.  I 
have  outlined  some  cases  where  the 
Board  has  eroded  those  freedoms.  How- 
ever, the  balancing  of  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  employer,  the  union,  and 
the  employee  is  equally  as  crucial  and 
even  more  complex  during  labor  disputes 
that  create  a  hiatus  between  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

During  this  period  the  imion  must 
maintain  its  support  among  the  employ- 
ees in  order  to  maintain  pressure  upon 
the  employer  to  agree  to  a  favorable  con- 
tract. The  employer  may  be  tempted  to 
encourage  its  employees  to  withdraw 
support  from  the  union  in  order  to 
achieve  a  contract  favorable  to  the  em- 
ployer or  to  rid  itself  of  the  union  alto- 
gether. 

The  right  of  the  individual  employee 
to  freely  choose  whether  he  or  she  will 
support  the  union  is  often  ignored  by 
both  sides. 

In  Frito-Lay,  the  majority  held  it  was 
OK  for  the  employer  to  continue  deduct- 
ing dues  at  the  union's  request,  after 
the  contract  expired,  even  though  sev- 
eral employees  asked  the  employer  to 
cease  making  the  deductions. 

The  majority  held  that  checkoff  au- 
thorizations can  only  be  revoked  during 
the  20-to- 10-day  period  before  the  con- 
tract expired.  Thus,  neither  the  union 
nor  the  employer  violated  the  act. 

In  dissent,  member  Murphy  stated 
that  as  a  matter  of  law,  under  the 
proviso  in  section  302(c)  (4)  of  the  act, 
a  dues  authorization  is  revocable  when 
a  collective-bargaining  contract  is  no 
longer  in  effect.  She  found  that  by  refus- 
ing to  honor  the  revocations  signed  by 
employees,  the  company  violated  secticm 
8(a)  (3)  and  (1)  and  the  imion  violated 
section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  and  (2)  of  the  act. 

I  cannot  imderstand  how  the  Board,  in 
good  conscience,  can  disguise  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  per  se  violation  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  act  when  a  private  collective 


bargaining  agreement  for  the  dues  au- 
thorizaticm  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
section  302(c)(4).  Ttit  l>ottom  line  here 
is  that  the  Board  Insisted  on  retaining  a 
majority  status  even  thou^  it  clearly 
suppressed  individual  employee  rights  in 
the  process. 

We  could  go  on  and  m  with  many 
other  cases,  including  the  troublesome 
area  of  the  Board  moving  into  the  EEO 
field,  and  I  believe  that  you  have  my 
point. 

The  ri^t  to  free  employee  choice, 
which  the  Board  seems  to  have  closed 
its  eyes  to,  was  critical  to  the  defeat  of 
labor  reform,  just  as  it  is  critical  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  basic  labor  policy. 
But  that  right  creates  a  real  challenge 
for  American  businessmen  who  sincere- 
ly believe  that  their  employees  and  the 
public-at-large  are  better  served  by  en- 
lightened managonent  than  by  big 
unionism. 

Enlightened  management  requires  fair 
play  and  benefits,  a  healthy  working 
environment,  fair  treatment  of  employ- 
ees, and  basic  communication  of  com- 
pany needs  and  goals. 

A  proper  employee  commitment  is  es- 
sential. Not  onlv  is  that  commitment 
healthy,  it  is  directly  supportive  of  the 
goal  of  our  national  labor  policy  which 
seeks  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  fair 
treatment  of  employees  not  only  serves 
their  best  interest,  it  serves  the  NatiMi 
generally.  It  not  only  deals  with  day-to- 
day matters  of  concern  to  American 
workers;  it  allows  American  manage- 
ment a  greater  degree  of  productM^  in 
our  land. 

In  sum,  although  American  manage- 
ment is  far  from  perfect,  and  although 
it  is  fashionable  to  blame  the  ills  of 
our  society  on  big  business,  I  think  it  is 
occasionaUv  worthwhile  to  reflect  upon 
the  positive  role  of  business  in  our  socie- 
ty and  to  at  least  suggest  the  possibili- 
ty that  American  management  as  it  ex- 
ists today  may  better  deal  with  the  needs 
and  the  desires  of  the  work  force  and 
the  public  generally  than  does  organized 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  do  so.  two  additional 
letters,  one  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
from  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heflin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  read  both  of 
them: 

Trx   Absociatis  Oenbial 

CONTRACTOU   OF   AMXKICA. 

Washington.  D.C.,  Decemher  14,  1979. 
Hon.  Hakrison  A.  Whxiams.  Jr., 
Chairman,    Labor    and    Human    Reaourcet 

Committee,    U.S.    Senate,    Washington, 

DC. 
Deas  Chairmak  Williams  :  The  Assocl»t«d 
General  Contractors  of  America  opposes  the 
President's  nomination  of  WlUlam  A.  Lub- 
bers as  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Our  opposition  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  is  so  closely  Identified  with  the 
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that  this  letter  be  made  a  part 
record. 


JoHiT  C.  Ellis, 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 


OF  COKMKBCI!  OF  TaX 

Umrxo  Statcs, 
Washii0on.  D.C.,  November  30, 1979. 

or  THK  SCNATZ. 

of  the  Chamber's  over  90,000 
respectfully  urge  you  to  expose 
of  William  A.  Lubbers 
Coimsel    of    the    National 
Board. 
the  unique  role  of  the  General 
out  by  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
tbe  position  is  not  simply  that 
{  ovemment  lawyer.  The  General 
as  the  Independent  prosecu- 
labor  practice  charges  brought 
or   labor,   with    unrevlew- 
In    the    Issuance    cr    non- 
(  omplalnts  stemming  from  those 
for  example.  If  either  man- 
labor    flies    charges    of    unfair 
and    the    General    Counsel 
a  complaint,  the  aggrieved 
recourse   with   the  Board  or 

courts, 
to  that  significant  responsl- 
General     Counsel     supervises 
elections  In  which  employees 
,  collective  bargaining  repre- 
'  The    General    Counsel    also    ad- 
Board's  33  regional  offices, 
these  public  trusts.  It  Is  cru- 
General  Counsel  be  perceived 
li^ependent  and.  as  the  National 
Act  requires,  separate  from 
members    and    their    staffs. 
perception  of  such  Independ- 
confldence  in  the  agency  Itself 
parties  to  labor-management 
be    less   inclined   to   seek   re- 
established   procedures    for 
Board, 
these    reasons    that    the    U.& 
the  appointment  of  Wil- 
to  this  sensitive  post. 
do   not    Impugn   Mr.   Lubber's 
or  integrity,  we  do  believe  that 
on  the  staff  of  NLRB  Chairman 
and  his  role  In  writing  many 
's   pro-union   decisions   will 
;>ublic    to    question    the    inde- 
Impartlallty  of  the   General 
close   association   is   further 
by   Chairman   Fanning's   overt 
bir.  Lubbers'  candidacy, 
since  Mr.  Lubbers'  entire  career 
has  been  on  the  judicial 
side,  we  do  not  believe  he  has 
li  trative  experience  necessary  to 
ioard's  33  regional  offices. 

when   many   in   the   business 

are   concerned   about   the   pro- 

in  Board  decisions,  it  is  Im- 

public  confidence  in  the  agency 

eroded  by   the  selection  of 

as  the  General  Counsel. 

House    has    considered   other 

would  be  acceptable  to  both 

labor.  We  cannot  understand 

a    candidate — Mr.    Lubbers — 

opposed  by  the  business  com- 


I  urge  you  to  vote  Nay  when 
nomination   comes   before   the   Senate. 


Hn.TON  Davis, 
Vice  President. 


Let  me  continue  with  a  few  more  words 
of  explanation  concerning  some  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Board. 

What  does  the  term  "the  Panning 
Board"  mean  to  the  labor  relations  prac- 
titioner? What  will  it  mean  to  the  his- 
torian who  looks  back  on  the  develop- 
ment of  labor  relations  in  this  country? 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  the  Fanning 
Board  began  the  day  President  Carter — 
in  April  1977 — named  John  Fanning  to 
take  over  the  Board's  leadership. 

But  I  remember  the  strong  sense  of 
irony  we  felt  when  we  prepared  the 
stories  for  our  labor  relations  newsletter 
for  the  week  of  April  14,  1977. 

One  story  in  that  issue  was  headlined, 
"Fanning  Replaces  Murphy  as  NLRB 
Chairman."  But  next  to  that  was  another 
headline  that  began,  "Hollywood  Cer- 
amics Overruled." 

Let  it  never  be  said,  however,  it  was 
the  Fanning  Board  that  overruled  Holly- 
wood Ceramics. 

And,  of  course,  it  was  not  the  Fanning 
Board.  Hollywood  Ceramics  was  over- 
ruled and,  5  days  later.  Farming  was 
made  chairman. 

But  the  overruling  of  Hollywood 
Ceramics  in  the  same  week  that  Fanning 
was  named  chairman  underlines  the  fact 
that,  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1977,  the  NLRB — when  it  came  time 
to  count  the  votes — was  still  the  Murphy 
Board.  Even  though  Fanning  was  now  its 
chairman. 

The  decisions  that  are  giving  the  Fan- 
ning Board  its  own  personality  did  not 
begin  to  come  down  tmtil  member  Wal- 
ther  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
and  the  Board's  Executive  Secretary, 
John  Truesdale,  was  named  to  take  his 
place. 

It  is  this  voting  bloc — Fanning,  Jen- 
kins, and  Truesdale — that  has  produced 
a  majority  of  the  rulings  I  think  we 
would  associate  with  the  term,  "the  Fan- 
ning Board." 

Looked  at  this  way,  we  might  say  that  the 
Panning  Board  really  came  into  Its  own  when 
member  Truesdale  took  office  October  10. 
1977. 

What  happened  to  the  Hollywood 
Ceramics  doctrine  next  dramatically  il- 
lustrates this,  in  December  of  1978 — 14 
months  after  Truesdale  took  office — the 
Board  issued  its  decision  in  General  Knit 
of  California.  The  vote  was  3  to  2,  with 
Fanning,  Jenkins,  and  Truesdale  joining 
together  to  scrap  Shopping  Kart  and 
bring  back  Hollywood  Ceramics.  Thus, 
there  was  a  period  of  only  a  year  and  8 
months  when  Hollywood  Ceramics  was 
not  the  law  at  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

Let  me  turn,  now,  to  the  Fanning 
Board's  rulings,  those  it  has  handed 
down  both  before  and  after  Truesdale 
joined  the  Board.  Just  after  Fanning 
too'c  over  the  Board's  leadership,  he 
spoke  to  the  ABA's  Labor  Relations  Law 
Section  in  Chicago. 

"I  may  be,"  Fanning  said  on  that 
occasion,  "a  new  Chairman,  but  I  am  a 
long  time  Board  Member,  going  gack  to 
1957.  So  I  should  be  a  well-known  quan- 
tity to  you."  Fanning  graphically  Illus- 
trated his  tenure  on  the  Board  by  noting 
that  the  opinions  he  had  written  as  a 
Board  member  already  spanned  half  the 


volimies  of  the  NLRB's  official  published 
reports. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  when  Fanning 
assumed  the  chairmanship  he  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  issues  facing  the 
Board. 

Actually,  Fanning  gave  his  Chicago 
talk  on  August  10,  1977,  just  20  days 
before  member  Walther  would  leave  the 
NLRB — and  a  mere  2  months  before 
Truesdale  would  join  the  Board. 

And  in  that  talk,  Fanning  listed  six 
NLRB  decisions  and  three  Supreme 
Court  rulings  that,  he  said,  would  need 
"further  explication"  by  the  Board.  The 
decisions  he  listed  were  Collyer,  Handy 
Andy.  Bell  b  Howell,  Shopping  Kart. 
Cedars-Sinai,  Dairylea — and  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  in  Oissel,  Connell, 
and  Weingarten. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
those  decisions  under  the  Fanning 
Board — and  to  the  doctrines  they  repre- 
sent— keeping  in  mind  that  this  was 
Farming's  own  list  of  the  'old  business" 
he  expected  to  take  up  as  the  Board's 
new  chairman. 

Then  we  will  touch  briefly  on  a  few 
of  the  Fanning  Board's  other  decisions, 
some  of  them  rulings  that  have  broken 
new  ground — or  have  turned  the  spot- 
light on  sections  of  the  act  that  got  less 
attention  under  the  Miller  and  Murphy 
boards. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  case  on  Fanning's  1977  list  to  con- 
tinue the  thoughts  of  Senator  Hatch  was 
Collyer.  Collyer,  of  course,  was  decided 
in  1971  by  the  Miller  Board.  At  that 
time,  it  was  already  the  Board's  policy  to 
let  an  su-bitrator's  award  dispose  of  a 
case  if  the  award  had  already  been 
made — and  if  the  arbitrator's  procedures 
were  fair  and  the  award's  terms  were 
consistent  with  the  goals  the  act  itself 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  Spielberg  doc- 
trine— and  a  question  I  want  to  ask  later 
is.  will  the  Spielberg  doctrine  survive  the 
Fanning  Board? 

In  any  event,  the  Collyer  case  posed 
this  question  for  the  Miller  Board: 
should  the  Board  defer  to  an  arbitration 
award  that  has  not  3ret  been  handed 
down?  Should  the  Board  defer  if  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  award, 
when  it  is  handed  down,  will  be  both 
fair  and  consistent  with  the  NLRA? 

The  Miller  Board,  as  you  know,  an- 
swered that  question  by  ruling  that  the 
Board  would  defer  to  future  awards  that 
held  the  promise  of  being  fair  and  con- 
sistent with  the  NLRA— but  the  vote 
was  3  to  2.  Fanning  dissented  in  Coll- 
yer: so  did  Jenkins. 

Fanning,  in  his  dissent,  wrote: 

In  a  novel  decision  with  far-reaching 
Implications  a  majority  of  this  Board  .  .  ■ 
refuses  even  to  consider  the  alleged  imfalr 
labor  practices.  .  .  . 

How  does  the  Collyer  doctrine  now 
stand.  2'/2  years  into  the  Fanning  Board? 

It  has  been  narrowed.  The  Board's 
present  rule  is  this:  If  an  arbitration 
award  has  not  been  issued,  the  Board 
will  defer  to  a  grievance-arbitration 
procedure  only  In  refusal-to-bargain 
cases  that  involve  a  ccmtract  dispute. 
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That  is.  the  Board  will  not  defer  In  a 
case  that  involves  an  employee's  per- 
sonal complaint,  but  not  a  contract 
issue. 

This  policy  is  stated  in  the  companion 
cases  of  General  American  Transporta- 
tion and  R(^  Robinson. 

What  can  we  expect  the  Fanning 
Board  to  do  to  the  Collyer  doctrine  in 
the  coming  months?  Two  of  the  Board's 
members — Fanning  and  Jenkins — ^have 
made  it  clear  that  they  do  not  Uke  de- 
ferring when  an  arbitration  award  is 
as  yet  unissued.  Presimiably  they  would, 
if  they  had  a  third  vote,  overnile  Coll- 
yer entirely. 

Member  Murphy  would  keep  Collyer, 
at  least  for  use  in  cases  involving  con- 
tract disputes.  It  is,  by  the  way.  Mur- 
phy's view  that  is  the  Board's  present 
policy  as  stated  in  General  American 
Transportation  and  Roy  Robinson. 

Member  Penello  would  continue  the 
Collyer  doctrine  and  extend  it  even  be- 
yond refusal-to-bargain  cases.  So  that 
leaves  the  Board's  newest  member — 
Truesdale — the  one  to  watch.  Truesdale 
has  not  yet  expressed  an  opinion  on 
Collyer.  But  if  he  joins  Fanning  and 
Jenkins,  Collyer  will  be  dead. 

We  have  already  seen  what  happened 
to  Shopping  Kart.  another  of  the  cases 
Fanning  said  needed  "further  explica- 
tion." 

Shopping  Kart  is  no  more.  Fanning, 
Jenkins,  and  Truesdale  made  up  the 
majority  vote  that  did  away  with  Shop- 
ping Kart  and  brought  back  Hollywood 
Ceramics. 

The  Board's  present  policy  with  re- 
spect to  campaign  puffery  and  outright 
misrepresentations  is  now  stated  in  the 
leading  case.  General  Knit  of  California. 

Mr.  D'Amico  from  the  regional  office 
In  Baltimore  will  be  talking  to  us  about 
what  the  sides  can  and  cannot  do  during 
organizational  campaigns,  so  let  me  just 
summarize  the  Board's  policy  on  mis- 
representations by  reading  to  you  the 
Board's  own  language  in  General  Knit: 

An  election  should  be  set  aside  only  where 
there  has  been  a  misrepresentation  or  other 
similar  campaign  trickery,  which  Involves 
a  substantial  departure  from  the  truth,  at  a 
time  which  prevents  the  other  party  from 
making  an  effective  reply,  so  that  the  mis- 
representation, whether  deliberate  or  not, 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a  sig- 
niflcant  impact  on  the  election. 

Cedars-Slnai  has  been  an  Interesting 
decision  because  of  the  debate  it  has 
sparked  between  the  NLRB  and  Congress 
over  whether  medical  doctors  who  are  in 
tralnlne:  at  a  hospital  are  "employees" 
under  the  act. 

The  Board's  present  rule  is  that  thev 
are  not,  and  Cedars-Sinai— though  it  was 
handed  down  in  1976  by  the  Murphy 
Board  and  was  on  Fanning's  Chicago 
list— Is  still  the  leading  case  stating  that 
rule. 

But,  as  vou  know,  there  have  been  at- 
tacks from  outs' de  the  Board  on  the 
Cedars-Sinai  ruling.  The  authors  of  the 
1974  health  care  amendments  to  the 
NLRA  do  not  like  It.  There  is.  In  the 
House  now.  a  bill— H  JR.  2222— that  would 
define  a  hoso'tal's  Interns  and  residents 
as  "employees." 


The  bill's  supporters  include  the  Phy- 
sicians National  Housestaff  Association, 
which  points  out  that  residents  work  for 
a  living  Uke  anyone  else. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
CoUeges,  on  the  other  hand,  opposes  the 
bill.  It  points  out  that  physicians — not 
the  employing  hospital — direct  the  intern 
programs,  so  resident  physicians  do  not 
work  in  a  traditional  employee-employer 
setting. 

Although  the  NLRB  does  not  now  con- 
sider housestaff  physicians  to  be  "em- 
ployees" imder  the  act,  the  Board  has 
taken  the  position  that  its  jurisdiction 
stops  State  labor  agencies  from  ruling 
otherwise.  The  second  circuit  2  years  ago 
upheld  the  Board  on  this  point. 

And,  of  course,  in  addition  to  attacks 
on  Cedars-Sinai  from  outside  the  Board, 
there  is  an  attack  from  within.  Chairman 
Panning  dissented  when  the  decision  was 
handed  down  in  1976. 

There  is  no  reason,  he  said  in  his  dis- 
sent, to  talk  about  whether  resident  phy- 
sicians are  students  or  emplovees.  He 
noted  that  the  Board  has  often  ruled 
that  students  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
also  employees. 

In  anv  event,  Cedars-Sinai  is  still  the 
law  at  the  NLRB,  and  because  the  vote 
was  4-1  with  onlv  Fanning  dissenting, 
it  appears  that  the  NLRB,  at  least,  will 
leave  the  ruling  intact. 

Fatming  included  in  h*s  Ch'cago  list 
Handy  Andy  and  Bell  b  Howell.  Those 
rulings  still  state  Board  policy:  The 
Board  will  not  accept  charges  that  a 
union  d'scriminates  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  or  national  origin  before  deciding 
whether  to  certify  the  union. 

Charges  of  discrimination  can  be  made 
to  the  Board  onlv  in  an  unfair  practice 
proceeding  that  alleges  failure  to  repre- 
sent imit  employees  fairly. 

And,  when  the  shoe  was  on  the  other 
foot,  the  Board's  response  was  consistent 
with  Bell  &  Howell.  In  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Local  280  decision,  handed  down  in 
April  of  1978,  the  imion  refused  to  bar- 
gain with  the  companies  in  a  multiem- 
ployer unit. 

The  miion  defended  its  refusal  to  talk 
by  charging  that  the  employers  practiced 
racial  discrimination.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, ruled  that  bargaining  could  and 
should  continue,  and  it  rejected  the 
union  defense.  Among  other  things,  the 
Board  said,  the  parties  could  be  expected 
to  bargain  on  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory pi^ctices. 

Dairylea — a  1975  ruling  of  the  Murphy 
Board — limited  the  uses  unions  can  make 
of  superseniority  clauses.  Superseniority, 
the  Board  said  in  Dairylea,  can  be  used 
to  give  a  imlon  steward  preference  In 
hiring  and  layoff. 

That  Is,  it  can  be  used  to  keep  him  on 
the  job  while  others  are  being  laid  off, 
or  to  ^r'Pg  him  back  on  the  job  first  after 
a  la,yott.  He  is,  after  all,  the  union's  agent 
on  the  job. 

But,  the  Board  sa'd  in  Dairylea,  there 
Is  no  justification  for  using  the  same 
superseniority  clause  to  give  the  steward 
other  benefits  that  come  with  seniority — 
such  as  overtime  and  vacations. 

Fanning  dissented  in  Dairylea.  And,  in 
A.P.A.  Transport  Corp.,  handed  down  in 


January  of  this  jrear,  Truesdale  said  he 
generally  agreed  with  Fanning's  view 
that  a  superseniority  clause  should  not 
be  considered  "presumptively  unlawful" 
for  purposes  other  than  keeping  the 
steward  on  the  Job. 

But  Fanning  and  Truesdale  are  In  the 
minority  on  this  issue,  and  the  rule  re- 
mains essentially  as  stated  In  Dairylea: 
A  superseniority  clause  is  presumed 
lawful  when  used  to  keep  the  steward 
on  the  job:  it  is  presumed  unlawful  tor 
other  purposes. 

More  recent  Board  decisions  have 
taken  this  basic  principle  and  applied  it 
to  union  officers  other  than  stewards. 
The  most  recent  Dairylea  ruling  came 
down  just  3  weeks  ago — that  was  the 
American  Can  decision. 

In  that  decision — in  which  the  Board 
observed  that  Its  members  have  "widely 
divergent  views"  on  Dairylea — the  Board 
ruled  that  a  union's  "sergeant  at 
arms" — whose  duty  was  to  see  that  no 
unauthorized  person  entered  the  door — 
was  unlawfully  given  superseniority.  The 
American  Can  decision,  by  the  way.  pro- 
vides a  good  review  of  the  Dairylea  line 
and  the  position  each  member  of  the 
Board  Is  taking  on  Dairylea  clauses. 

Of  the  three  Supreme  Court  rulings 
Fanning  mentioned  in  his  Chicago  talk, 
by  far  the  most  difficult  to  interpret  is 
Connell.  But  it  Is  not  hard  to  summarize 
what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Con- 
nell— or  what  the  Panning  Board  said 
In  November  1978  when  It  released  foiir 
decisions  Interpreting  Connell. 

What  did  the  Supreme  Court  hold  In 
Connell?  The  NLRA,  of  course,  outlaws 
hot-cargo  agreements,  or  agreements 
between  an  employer  and  a  union  that 
the  employer  will  avoid  nonuniwi  firms. 
The  NLRA  also,  however,, gives  the  con- 
struction industry  an  exemption  from 
the  hot-cargo  ban. 

But,  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Con- 
nell, this  exemptlMi  does  not  protect  a 
union  and  a  construction  contractor 
from  being  sued  under  the  antitrust  laws 
if,  first,  they  have  a  hot-cargo  agree- 
ment, and  second,  they  do  not  have  a 
bargaining  relationship. 

Actually,  the  court  noted  five  signifi- 
cant factors  that,  when  present,  suggest 
a  hot-cargo  agreement  may  be  open  to 
antitrust  chaUenge.  The  NLRB,  of 
course,  is  Itself  using  the  Supreme 
Court's  test  to  determine  when  a  con- 
struction-industry contract  violates  the 
act's  hot-cargo  ban.  The  five  factors  the 
Supreme  Court  singled  out  in  Connell: 

First.  There  was  no  bargaining  rela- 
tionship between  the  union  and  the  con- 
tractor; 

Second.  The  agreement  was  not  limited 
to  a  particular  jobsite: 

Third.  The  imlon  made  no  effort  to 
represent  the  contractor's  employees; 

Fourth.  The  union  did  not  maintain  it 
was  protecting  union  members  from 
working  alongside  nonunion  members 
who  were  paid  lower  wages:  and 

Fifth.  An  admitted  aim  of  the  agree- 
ment was  to  pressure  subcontractors  to 
recognize  the  union. 

Given  these  factors,  the  Court  said, 
it  was  clear  that  the  challenged  agree- 
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THU  flMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 

Preldent.    I    am    opposed    to 

confirmation  of  the  nomination 

A.  Lubbers  to  be  General 

1  he  National  Labor  Relations 
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Wagner  Act,  Congress  enacted  the  land- 
mark Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947,  which, 
in  section  3(d),  expUcitly  provided  that 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel  to  the 
NLRB  shall  be  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent investigatory  and  prosecutorial 
position,  with  the  Board  sitting  as  a  re- 
view body,  which  would  pass  judgment 
on  cases  brought  before  it  by  the  in- 
dependent office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
Prior  to  Taft-Hartley,  the  Board  had 
served  as  investigator,  prosecutor,  and 
judge  of  all  complaints — a  mixed  role 
that  experience  has  shown  to  be  unwise 
in  any  sphere  of  regulatory  activity. 

Section  3(d)  also  gave  the  General 
Counsel  broad  supervisory  powers  over 
all  attorneys  and  complaint  investiga- 
tors in  the  Washington,  D.C.  office  and 
in  the  33  regional  Board  offices  around 
the  coimtry.  As  a  result,  today,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  is  the  supervisor  and  ad- 
ministrator of  a  staff  of  over  700  attor- 
neys and  some  680  complaint  investi- 
gators. The  General  Counsel  also  has  the 
important  fimction  of  overseeing  repre- 
sentative elections  in  which  employees 
approve  or  reject  union  representation. 
Finally,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  vested  in 
the  General  Counsel  complete  and  imre- 
viewable  discretion  over  the  issuance  and 
prosecution  of  all  complaints  alleging 
labor  law  violations. 

Thus,  Congress  deliberately  made  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB  one  of  the 
most  powerful — some  say,  the  most  pow- 
erful— legal  coimsels  in  all  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  National  Government.  Fur- 
thermore, it  clearly  intended  to  separate 
the  judicial  functicm  given  to  the  Board 
from  the  independent,  investigator  and 
prosecutor  functions  of  the  General 
Counsel's  office. 

Against  this  backgroimd  of  the  natiu« 
of  the  General  Counsel's  position,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  the  responsi- 
biUty  to  judge  Mr.  Lubbers'  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  TTie  salient  point 
here  is  that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  not,  by  pre- 
vious job  experience,  shown  himself  to 
be  either  independent  of  the  Board  it- 
self or  objective  in  his  approach  to  labor 
law  disputes. 

For  20  years,  he  has  been  the  chief 
legal  assistant  to  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  Fanning.  He  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  Board  itself, 
never  having  served  in  the  independent 
office  of  the  Genera]  Counsel,  even  as  a 
staJr  attorney  at  the  regional  level. 
There  is  little  debate  over  the  fact  that 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Fanning,  is  decidedly  prolabor,  and  Mr. 
Lubbers  has  been  intimately  involved  in 
writing  many  of  these  prolabor  opin- 
ions. It  appears  that  there  has  not  only 
been  a  long,  close,  professional  relation- 
ship between  Chairman  Panning  and 
Mr.  Lubbers,  but  also  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friendship  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  deep,  longstanding,  per- 
sonal, and  professional  friendship  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  all  human  attributes, 
but  there  can  come  a  time  when  it  may 
conflict  with  the  unbiased,  diligent,  and 
objective  performance  of  important 
public  responsibilities.  This  instance 
would  at  least  appear — and  appearance 
is  extremely  important  to  the  business 
and  labor  community  who  deal  with  the 


General  Counsel's  office  on  a  day-to-day 
basis — to  be  a  case  where  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  loyalty  may  occur. 

Can  fairness,  objectivity,  and  strong 
independence  really  come  from  a  man 
who  has  been  the  student,  employee,  and 
close  personal  friend  of  an  individual  who 
chairs  the  Board,  sitting  in  review  of 
cases  the  General  Counsel  brings  before 
it?  Mr.  President,  the  business  commu- 
nity unanimously  feels  the  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  "No."  While  business  may 
have  their  own  point  of  view,  I  feel  that 
the  Senate,  acting  without  any  bias  to- 
ward business  or  labor,  should  reject  this 
nominee  because  of  the  strong  possibility 
of  such  confiicts. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  his  lack 
of  independence  from  the  Board  and  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Lubbers  also  has  exhib- 
ited a  decided  pro-union  bias,  both  in 
his  past  associations  with  Mr.  Fanning, 
and  since  he  has  assimied  the  General 
Counsel's  position  on  a  temporary  basis 
last  I>ecember.  In  one  of  his  early  deci- 
sions of  major  significance,  Mr.  Lubbers 
reversed  a  sound,  longstanding  position 
protecting  the  right  of  an  individual 
union  member  to  resign  from  his  union 
during  the  course  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  Lubbers  apparently  feels  that  the 
principle  of  forced  union  membership  is 
more  important  than  the  principle  of 
individual  freedom.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
writing  such  a  philosophy  into  law  is  ab- 
horrent in  a  free  society,  further  indi- 
cates the  bias  of  Mr.  Lubbers,  and  strong- 
ly argues  for  Senate  rejection  of  this 
nominee. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  philosophy  has 
always  been  that  Government  should  re- 
main neutral  between  business  and  la- 
bor, promoting  the  side  of  neither  when 
disputes  arise  between  them.  Our  laws 
and  the  government  officials  who  enforce 
them  should  reflect  the  same  philosophy 
of  oblectivity  and  neutrality.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  Mr.  Lubbers'  personal  views  are 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  organized  labor 
and  that  he  intends  to  use  his  position 
as  General  Counsel  to  enforce  a  biased 
philos<H}hy. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  lacking 
the  independence  and  philosophical  ob- 
jectlvltv  to  perform  as  General  Counsel 
in  a  responsible  manner,  Mr.  Lubbers 
lacks  the  administrative  and  suoervlsory 
experience  necessary  to  oualify  him  to 
head  such  a  large,  nationwide  staff  of  at- 
torneys and  complaint  Investigators. 

Also,  having  never  served  In  any  re- 
gional NLRB  office,  it  is  doubtful  that  he 
has  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  in- 
ner workings  and  duties  of  these  offices 
to  adequately  oversee  them.  He  has  no 
experience  as  a  practicing  labor  law  at- 
torney, either  representing  business  or 
labor.  In  fact,  all  his  labor  law  experience 
has  been  in  Washington,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  it  as  a  law  clerk  and  execu- 
tive assistant  to  Chairman  Fanning. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  this  particular  nominee  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  a  selection  which 
President  Carter  made  primarily  out  of 
political  considerations.  The  President 
obviouslv  desires  the  support  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  his  re-election  bid,  and  the 
Big  Labor  bosses  have  told  h*m  Mr.  Lub- 
bers is  the  man  they  wsmt  In  this  key 
slot.  The  business  community,  upon  in- 


forming the  President  of  their  unani- 
mous, strong  objections  to  Mr.  Lubbers, 
also  informed  him  if  other  possible 
nominees  whom  they  could  support, 
several  of  whom  are  presently  associated 
with  trade  unions.  The  President  ap- 
parently ignored  both  the  objections  to 
Mr.  Lubbers  and  the  alternative  recom- 
mendations. ^  ,    ..     .. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  in  further 
disregard  of  those  who  strongly  objected 
to  the  Lubbers  nominat  on,  the  Presi- 
dent held  "hostage"  the  reappointment 
of  Board  member  Betty  Murphy  in  order 
to  secure  Senate  ccmfirmation  of  Mr. 
Lubbers.  Mrs.  Murphy  has  since  re- 
signed in  protest  over  this  blatantly 
political  and  unreasonable  ploy.  Then, 
knowing  of  growing  opposition  in  the 
Senate  to  Mr.  Lubbers,  the  President 
temporarily  usurped  the  Senate's  review 
role  and  appointed  Mr.  Lubbers  to  the 
position  of  General  Counsel  during  the 
Christmas  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  faced 
with  the  important  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  confirm  this  nominee  for  a  full, 
4-year  term.  Based  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  lacks  the  necessary  independ- 
ence, impartiality  and  job  experience 
for  this  highly  sensitive  and  imiquely 
powerful  Government  position.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  vote  against  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  several  months  ago,  the 
distinguished  and  highly  respected  col- 
umn'st,  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  wrote  an 
excellent  article  outlining  the  reasons 
why  tills  nominee  should  be  rejected.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  per- 
suasive essay  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Ah   UHrO«TTJNATE    APPOINTICMJT 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

As  a  -working  proposition,  every  president 
ought  to  have  wide  latitude  In  his  nomina- 
tions to  pubUc  bodies.  A  president's  appoin- 
tive power  Is  part  of  the  Intricate  assembly 
of  springs,  pendulums  and  counterweights 
that  makes  our  system  go,  and  CTongress 
ought  not  to  Jam  the  works  without  compel- 
ling reason. 

But  there  are  times  when  the  Senate's 
corollary  power  to  advise  and  consent  ought 
to  be  negatively  Invoked.  Such  an  occasion 
Is  at  hand  In  the  president's  nomination  of 
William  A.  Lubbers  for  a  full  four-year  term 
as  general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  If  the  pre^-ldent  will  not  with- 
draw this  regrettable  appointment,  the  Sen- 
ate should  reject  It  decisively. 

For  three  reasons.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  urgent  need  to  restore  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment; the  second  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  general  ccunsel's  power;  the 
third  goes  to  the  alternatives  available  to  the 
White  House. 

There  may  have  been  a  time — In  Grant's 
administration,  perhaps — when  public  con- 
fidence In  government  was  lower  than  It  Is 
now.  The  polls  do  not  go  back  that  far.  But 
not  In  my  lifetime  can  I  recall  a  period  In 
which  distrust  of  government,  and  especially 
of  the  federal  government,  was  deeper  or 
more  pervasive.  This  alienation  oldn't  Isegln 
with  Watergate,  but  Watergate  made  it 
worse.  And  such  recent  depresFlng  Incidents 
M  the  purported  bribery  of  half  a  dozen 


members  of  Congress  add  to  the  poisonous 
cloud. 

Into  this  '»'i»«m*  comes  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lubbers  to  the  most  powerful  posi- 
tion In  the  whole  of  the  executive  branch. 
Search  the  executive  agencies  as  you  will, 
you  will  not  find  any  position  to  compare 
with  general  counsel  of  the  NLRB.  He  alone 
coQunands  unreviewable  discretion  for  his 
acts.  If  the  general  counsel  agrees  to  hear  a 
complaint  of  unfair  labor  practices,  the  com- 
plaint will  iJe  heard:  if  he  refuses,  that's  It. 
Ooodbye.  Finis.  His  refusal  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  NLBB.  It  cannot  be  appealed 
to  the  federal  courts. 

For  these  reasons,  Congress  went  to  great 
pains  to  make  the  general  counsel  absolutely 
Independent  of  the  board.  The  poeltlcn  de- 
mands a  person  who  not  only  Is  Independent, 
but  also  {^pears  to  be  Independent.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers simply  Is  not  such  a  person.  For  17  years, 
more  or  less,  he  has  been  the  protege,  confi- 
dant, top  assistant  and  guiding  hand  to  NLRB 
Chairman  John  Fanning.  Within  the  commu- 
nity of  business  and  labor,  he  is  universally 
perceived  as  "Pannlng's  man."  The  two  are  as 
close  as  shirt  and  pocket  or  ring  and  finger, 
and  that  Is  where  Mr.  Lubbers  commonly  is 
thought  to  be — In  the  chairman's  pocket,  or 
tied  to  his  finger. 

Mr.  Lubbers  of  course  has  asserted  his  in- 
dependence of  his  mentor  and  longtime  boss, 
but  his  first  major  decision  since  his  tem- 
porary appointment  in  December  has  set  off 
bells  of  alarm.  As  general  counsel,  be  appetu^ 
effectively  to  have  reversed  a  long-standing 
rule  protecting  the  right  of  an  Individual 
union  member  to  resign  from  his  union  dur- 
ing a  strike.  The  effect  Is  to  put  union  soU- 
darlty  ahead  of  individual  freedom.  Such 
obeisance  to  the  great  unions  acccHtls  per- 
fectly with  the  Fanning  view. 

A  president  who  has  enjoyed  the  support 
of  organised  labor,  and  hungers  for  such  sup- 
port again  this  year,  surely  Is  entitled  to  ap- 
point someone  with  a  union  background  as 
general  counsel.  The  business  community, 
headed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
accepts  this  reaUty. 

Before  Mr.  Carter  nominated  Mr.  Lubbers, 
the  White  House  had  leaked  the  names  of 
two  others  under  consideration — Carl  Pren- 
kel,  association  general  counsel  for  the  Steel- 
workers  Union,  and  Arthur  Goldberg,  general 
covmsel  of  the  TextUe  Workers  Union.  Biher 
one  of  them  would  have  the  confidence  of 
both  labor  and  management.  Curtis  Mack, 
regional  NLRB  director  In  Atlanta,  is  another 
acceptable  possibility. 

Sen.  Orrln  Hatch,  R-Utah,  has  begun  mar- 
shaling forces  against  the  Lubbers  nomina- 
tion. He  has  a  sufficient  niimber  of  concerned 
colleagues  to  mount  a  prolonged  filibuster 
and  to  block  cloture.  He  may  have  enough 
troops  to  win  on  an  up-or-down  vote.  Under 
the  clrciunstances.  a  discreet  withdrawal 
would  benefit  the  board,  the  Senate,  the 
country  and  quite  possibly  Mr.  Lubbers 
himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

Ilie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OreTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  inform  Senator  Williams  that 
we  are  expecting  Senator  Hatakawa  at 
2  o'clock,  to  speak  at  s(Hne  length.  He 
has  asked  me  to  protect  his  time  slot. 


I  simply  wanted  to  inform  the  Betiatnr 

from  New  Jersey  what  is  transplzlng. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonnn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  clerfc 
will  caU  the  ndL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
therolL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

I'he  PRESIDING  OFiJ'lCEX.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
speakers  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Lub- 
bers, in  liis  brief  period  as  acting  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Board,  has  somc^w 
advanced  new  law  in  connection  with 
union  disciplinary  action  against  mem- 
bers who  attempt  to  return  to  w(nk  dur- 
ing a  strike.  I  think  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point  clarify  Mr.  Lubbers'  poeitiaa 
in  cmnection  with  those  cases.  I  should 
like  to  describe  what  the  Board  has  done 
and  describe  the  members  who  dissented 
from  the  Board's  action  in  those  cases. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  one 
who  has  chaired  the  hearings  on  the 
nominaticm  of  Mr.  Lubbers  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  NLRB,  as  I  stated 
previously,  I  believe  the  arguments 
against  the  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion are  without  foundation. 

I  know  that  omxments  of  this  nomina- 
tion are  now  attempting  to  find  some 
argument  to  use  against  Mr.  Lubbers 
based  upon  his  performance  as  an  in- 
cumbent General  Counsd.  One  of  these 
arguments  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tioD.  concerns  his  position  in  two  com- 
pani<Hi  cases  involving  union  disclpUi- 
nary  action  against  members  who 
attempt  to  return  to  work  during  a  strike. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Lubbers'  perform- 
tmce  as  General  Counsel  in  these  cases 
was  exemplary,  and  I  should  like  to 
briefly  recite  the  issues  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  regard  to  this  matter,  m 
both  of  these  cases,  the  union  involved 
had  levied  fines  against  members  of  the 
unions  who  had  attempted  to  resign  and 
return  to  work  during  a  labor  dispute. 
In  one  case,  the  union  constitution  and 
bylaws  prohibited  members  from  resign- 
ing for  a  period  beginning  2  weeiks  prior 
to  a  strike  and  continuing  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike.  In  the  sectnul  case. 
the  imlon  constitutt(m  and  bylaws  pro- 
hibited resignation  only  during  the  strike 
and  when  a  strike  was  imminent,  but  the 
question  remained  whether  employees 
had  been  given  sufficient  opportunl^  to 
resign  before  the  strike  be^m. 

m  both  these  cases,  Mr.  Lubbers'  posl- 
ticm  is  that,  as  General  Counsel,  he 
would  Issue  oHnplaints  alleging  viola- 
tions of  section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  It  is  Us  posi- 
tion that  prc^'.bltion  against  resigning 
for  a  2-week  period  prior  to  a  strike  is 
an  unreasonable  restriction  on  the  exer- 
cise of  an  emplovee's  rig^t  to  beltmg  or 
refrain  from  belonging  to  a  labor  orga- 
nization. In  the  second  case.  In  which 
the  union  constitution  prohibited  reslg- 
nat'on  when  a  strike  was  imminent,  the 
General  Counsel  also  concluded  that  an 
unreasonable  restriction  was  placed  on 
members'  right  to  resign.  Thus,  the  Oen- 
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the  "efore. 
Pre  iident. 


for  the  information  of 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

text  of  the  opinion  filed  by 

Iflurphy  in  the  referenced  case 

in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 

remarks. 

PfeESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


W]  LLIAMS. 


Finally,   Mr.   Presl- 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorant  lum    from    General    Counsel 
tp  all  regional  directors  dated 
19,   1980,  be  included  in  the 
the  conclusion  of  these  re- 


PK  BSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
It  is  so  ordered. 
2.) 


WILLIAMS. 


ITiis  mraaorandmn 
demonstrates  Mr.  Lubbers'  pro- 
integrity,  and  good  Judg- 
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"  Counsel 

by  the  General  Counsel 

to  me.  and  I  hope  it  will  say 

of  the  Senate,  that  he 

demo^trated  good  Judgment  and 

as  General  CounseL 


General 
aclon 


Members 


In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that 
opponents  of  this  nomination  would  at- 
tempt to  challenge  Mr.  Lubbers'  ncmi- 
nation  on  the  basis  of  his  actions  in 
these  cases  is  further  evidence  that  op- 
position to  his  confirmation  is  devoid 
of  logic  or  merit,  as  well. 

The  materials  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  will  abundantly  demonstrate  a 
restrained.  Judicious,  wise,  intelligent, 
and  I  suggest  effective  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

As  I  have  said  earlier  and  say  again, 
this  law  that  guides  labor-management 
relations  is  part  of  the  grain  of  the  man. 
He  lives  by  and  with  that  law.  As  on  the 
prosecutorial  side,  on  the  General  Coun- 
sel side,  he  will  apply  the  law  as  it  is 
and  as  he  demonstrates  in  the  way  he 
handled  his  part  in  these  two  union 
resignation  ca<;es  during  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  strike. 

I  hope  this  will  not  only  clarify  the 
record  in  this  respect,  but  it  will  in  a 
sense  correct  the  record  of  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr.  Lubbeirs  in  these  two  cases 
and  will  be  helpful  to  Members  in  Judg- 
ing Mr.  Lubbers'  ability  to  conduct  him- 
self as  General  Counsel. 

EXBIBIT    1 

Member  Murphy,  dissenting: 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  Respondent  acted  unlawfully  in  impos- 
ing Ones  imder  the  facts  of  this  case.  I  be- 
lieve a  tmion  member  has  a  right  under 
Section  7  of  the  Act  to  resign  membership 
from  his  or  her  union  at  any  time,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  restrictions  as  the  union 
through  its  constitution  and  bylaws  may 
have  duly  placed  on  resignations  and  timely 
brought  to  the  member's  attention.  The 
relevant  Supreme  Court  decisions  certainly 
do  not  preclude  this  conclusion,  even  If 
they  do  not  expressly  endorse  it.  See,  e.g., 
Scofleld  V.  N.L.RM.,  394  U.S.  423  (1969); 
NI..RJB.  V.  Granite  State  Joint  Board  etc., 
409  U.S.  313  (1973). 

Here  I  find  that  a  realistic  construction 
of  the  interrelated  provisions  of  Respond- 
ent's constitution  clearly  show  that  It  con- 
tained such  a  reasonable  and  valid  restric- 
tion on  resignation.  Thus,  the  restrictions 
on  working  behind  a  picket  line  during  a 
strike  are  In  any  practical  sense  an  obvious 
restriction  on  the  right  of  members  to  re- 
sign from  the  Cnlon  just  before  or  during 
a  strike  for  the  ptirpose  of  working  at  their 
employer's  struck  plant.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  such  a  restriction  on  the  right  to 
resign  under  the  facts  here  is  directed 
toward  protecting  a  legitimate  union  inter- 
est and  is,  thus,  reasonable  and  lawful.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  circumstances  before  us, 
where  the  employees  were  given  full  and 
timely  notice  of  the  prior  existence  of  a 
reasonable  restriction  on  their  right  to  re- 
sign, I  would  find,  contrary  to  the  majority, 
that  Respondent  in  finding  the  Charging 
Parties  for  working  behind  the  picket  line 
did  not,  as  alleged,  violate  the  Act.  I  would, 
therefore,  diwnlss  the  complaint. 

ExRiBrr  3 
CONCUmiXMT  Devxlopmentb 
Memorandum  80-9. 
To  AU  Regional  Directors,  Ofllcers-ln-Charge, 

and  Resident  Officers. 
Prom  William  A.  Lubbers,  Oeneral  Counsel. 
Subject.   Alleged  8(b)  (1)  (A)    Violations  In- 
volving   Restrictions    on    Resignations 
From  Union  Membership. 
The  Board  recently  heard  oral  arguments 
in  two  cases.  Machinists  Local   1327,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers,  AFL-CIO,  DUtrict  115  (D*l- 


mo  Victor).  Cases  20-CB-3488,  20CB-34gi, 
and  20-CB-3669;  and  Pattern  Makers'  League 
of  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  and  its  Rockford 
and  Beloit  Associations  (Rockford-Belolt 
Pattern  Jobbers  Association).  Case  33-CB- 
1 132,  which  raised  questions  as  to  the  valid- 
ity, under  Section  8(b)  (A)  of  the  Act,  of  re- 
strictions placed  on  resignations  from  union 
membership  during  a  strike.  The  Board's 
consideration  of  this  issue  was  prompted  In 
part  by  the  decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  in 
Dalmo  Victor  which  held  that  the  Union's 
constitutional  provision  in  issue  in  that  case 
amounted  to  a  restriction  on  resignation.  The 
Court  remanded  the  matter  to  the  Board  for 
consideration  of  whether  the  restriction  was 
a  reasonable  one. 

In  view  of  this  remand  and  the  Board's  re- 
quest for  oral  argument  in  the  two  above- 
named  cases,  we  reviewed  the  entire  matter 
and  took  the  p>osition  at  oral  argument  that, 
where  an  employee  has  assumed  full  union 
membership  both  voluntarily  and  with  clear 
notice  of  the  Internal  rules  sought  to  be  en- 
forced, and  where  the  employee  also  has  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  resign 
during  a  perlsd  before  the  strike,  the  union 
thereafter  may  restrict  the  emnloyee's  right 
to  resign  during  the  active  strike  period. 

Until  the  Board  has  decided  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases,  the  Region  should 
continue  to  apply  extent  Board  law  In  cases 
involving  fines  after  resignation.  This  would 
be  so  even  in  cases  which  clearly  present  is- 
sues affected  by  the  position  we  have  taken 
before  the  Board  in  oral  argument.  Where 
there  are  doubtful  or  novel  issues  presented, 
the  case,  as  tdways,  should  be  submitted  for 
advice.  In  cases  where  a  complaint  is  issued 
but  where  a  different  result  would  be  war- 
ranted if  the  Board  were  to  adopt  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  position,  your  Assistant  Oen- 
eral Counsel  should  be  advised  of  the  case 
after  issuance  of  complaint.  In  this  way,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion when  the  Board  decides  the  issues. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
that  the  Senator  from  California  awaits 
recognition. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  not 
be  a  second  speech  that  I  just  gave. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  also  express  my  grief  to  have  to  dis- 
agree with  iiim  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Orrin  H.^tch  of  Utah,  in 
opposing  the  nomination  of  William 
Lubbers  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I  also 
stress  that  I  am  acting  on  behalf  of 
many,  many  Califomians  who  have  writ- 
ten me  concerned  about  this  nomina- 
tion. Not  very  often  do  I  hear  from  so 
great  a  number  of  people  concerned 
about  a  congressional  nomination,  but 
obviously  this  particular  nomination  has 
many  of  them  worried. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  first  read  a 
couple  of  letters  that  I  think  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  I  have  received. 

The  first  letter  says: 

I  am  writing  to  express  concerns  about  the 
nomination  of  William  Lubbers  as  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  '''t  Is  crucial  that  members  and  coim- 
sel  to  the  Board  be  Imr^artial  labor  experts, 
who  are  able  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
labor  law  violations  with  an  unbiased  view 
towards  reaching  an  equitable  decision.  Mr. 
Lubbers'  backgroimd  and  previous  decisions 
in  the  labor  relations  area  indicate  that  he 
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la  unlikely  to  be  able  to  Investigate  and 
proeecute  In  an  unbiased  manner.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  requesting  that  you  oppose  his 
confirmation. 

A  second  example  of  my  constituents' 
concerns,  if  I  may  quote  from  another 
letter,  goes  as  follows: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam Lubbers  as  Oeneral  Counsel  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  Indi- 
vidual selected  should  the  "fair  and  objec- 
tive," but  Mr.  Lubbers'  actions  Indicate  that 
he  feels  the  union  itself  htis  rights  above  and 
beyond  the  people  it  is  supftosed  to  repre- 
sent. In  recent  years,  union  demands  based 
on  poUtics,  not  productivity,  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  inflationary  spiral.  I 
urge  your  opposition  to  William  Lubbers  as 
Oeneral  Counsel  for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

That  is  what  the  second  letter  says. 
That  is  only  the  second  of  hundreds  of 
letters  opposing  the  nomination  which 
have  been  received  in  my  ofBces. 

These  letters  are  not  formal  letters, 
they  are  not  preprinted  post  cards  that 
we  so  often  get  during  the  course  of  a 
campaign.  They  are  individual  expres- 
sions of  concern  about  the  possibility  of 
having  Mr.  Lubbers  as  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Such  individual  handwritten  letters 
impress  me  much  more  than  do  form 
letters  or  form  post  cards  for  obviously 
organized  letterwriting  campaigns. 

These  individual  letters  indicate  to  me 
that  people  who  take  the  time  to  write 
their  thoughts  in  their  own  words  are 
obviously  and  genuinely  worried  about 
Congress'  actions  so  that  they  feel  it 
necessary  to  let  me  know  of  their  oppo- 
sition and  their  reasmis  why.  I  listen  to 
these  people.  I  read  these  letters  again 
and  again. 

To  give  credence  to  these  letters  and  to 
my  expressions  of  concern  about  this 
nomination,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  important  points  about  Mr.  Lubbers 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  in- 
tended to  be  totaUy  independent  of  the 
Board  itself.  The  General  Counsel  is  to 
be  an  independent  prosecutor  of  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  brought  by  man- 
agement or  by  labor,  with  unreviewable 
discretion  in  the  Issuance  or  nonissu- 
ance  of  complaints  stemming  from  such 
charges. 

Thus,  if  either  management  or  labor 
files  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices, 
and  the  General  Counsel  refuses  to  issue 
a  complaint,  the  aggrieved  party,  Mr. 
President,  has  no  recourse  to  the  Board 
or  to  the  Federal  courts. 

The  General  Counsel's  Job  is  an  im- 
portant one.  The  General  CTounsel  also 
supervises  the  representation  elections  in 
which  employees  choose  or  reject  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives. 

The  General  (Counsel  also  administers 
the  Board's  33  regional  offices. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lubbers  has  served 
as  a  senior  legal  and  policy  adviser  to 
(Thairman  Fanning  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  for  20  years.  In 
other  words,  he  has  had  20  years  of  com- 
plete involvement  in  this  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  tu  General  Coim- 
sel  who  has  served  as  senior  policy  ad- 


viser to  any  Board  member  could  be 
viewed  as  impartial  or  unbiased. 

It  would  be  hard,  I  would  think,  for  Mr. 
Lubbers  to  distance  himself  from  Mr. 
Panning  so  abruptly  in  order  to  provide 
that  independence  and  that  impartial- 
ity so  necessary  to  be  an  ^ective  General 
Counsel.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  ask  someone  who 
had  l>een  an  associate  of  mine  for  20 
years  to  suddenly  disassociate  himself 
from  me  and  pretend  to  be  impartial 
about  my  views  and  former  decisions.  It 
simply  would  not  work,  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  those  business  people,  whose 
very  economic  Uves  depend  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  NLRB  Counsel,  to  ask  them 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Lubbers  could  be  com- 
pletely fair  and  objective. 

Too  much  is  at  stake,  Mr.  President,  for 
those  businesses  tc  have  to  rely  upon  the 
questionable  Judgment  and  policy  deci- 
sions of  one  who  lias  been  so  long  in- 
volved in  such  quef  tions  and  such  policy 
decisions  under  Mr.  Fanning. 

During  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee's  consideration  of 
Mr.  Lubbers'  nomination,  the  Chamlier 
of  Commerce  gave  compelling  testimony 
as  to  why  this  nomination  should  be  de- 
feated. I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  points  contained  in  their  testimony. 
Here  I  quote : 

The  Independent  status  of  the  Oeneral 
Counsel  was  established  in  direct  response 
to  criticism  levelled  at  the  NLAB  that  the 
Board  was  "prosecutor,  judge  and  ivory."  How- 
ever, In  making  this  fundamental  change  In 
the  statutory  scheme.  Congress  was  merely 
following  and  reaffirming  an  historic  legal 
principle  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
society — that  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge 
shall  be  separate  and  Independent. 

The  independent  Office  of  Oeneral  Counsel 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  powerful 
positions  in  government  .  .  .  The  Oeneral 
Counsel  has  final  authority,  subject  neither 
to  appeal  to  the  NLRB  nor  to  the  Federal 
courts,  regarding  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
by  management,  labor  and  the  public  at 
large.  The  investigation  of  all  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  Is  totally  and  exclusively 
within  his  control.  Because  his  decision  Is 
unreviewable,  the  failure  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint in  an  unfair  labor  practice  case  leaves 
the  aggrieved  party  with  no  legal  recourse 
...  It  Is  critical,  therefore,  that  the  Oen- 
eral Counsel  ImpartlaUy  Investigate  and  pros- 
ecute unfair  labor  practice  charges,  and  do  so 
In  a  timely  fashion;  that  non-meritorious 
charges  be  dismissed  and  not  used  as  a  ploy 
by  either  labor  or  management  for  strategic 
objectives. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  Imperative  that  the 
General  Counsel  have  the  trust  of  the 
public  and  the  business  community.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  trust  can  be  assured, 
given  Mr.  Lubbers'  previous  record.  I 
do  not  impugn  his  honesty  or  his  integ- 
rity. What  I  am  questioning  Is  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  appointment  of  a  man 
who  has  been  involved  in  this  very  ques- 
tion as  counsel  to  Mr.  Fannlnir  tor  20 
years. 

The  trust  of  the  public  and  business 
community  will  result  from  the  General 
Counsel's  objectivity  and  independence 
and,  as  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
sufficiently,  there  will  be  no  such  objec- 
tivity, there  will  be  no  such  Independ- 
ence, given  that  record. 


As  I  have  said  before,  If  someone  had 
been  working  for  me  for  20  years  inter- 
preting my  thoughts,  helping  me  arrl?e 
at  my  conclusions  for  those  20  years, 
then  he  is  not  going  to  be  independent 
of  my  thoughts  and  my  ideas.  He  is  not 
going  to  be  his  own  mem.  He  is  not  go- 
ing to  Judge  things  impartiaUy  and 
entirely  on  his  own.  He  is  gcdng  to  be  to 
some  degree  a  reflection  of  me,  and  this 
is  the  relationahip  Mr.  Lubbers  lias  to 
an  important  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
nomination  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
by  some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
It  seems  that  BCr.  Lubbers  admitted 
during  his  conflrmatian  hearings  that 
he  gave  "technical  assistance"  on  the 
labor  law  reform  bill  to  union  leaders 
during  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Labor 
Law  Reform  Act  of  1977. 

This  bill,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  recommitted  following  a  soc- 
cessf  ul  filibuster  in  which  I  participated. 
But  whatever  the  outcome  of  that  fili- 
buster and  that  debate,  that  law  was 
extraordinarily  divisive  and  it  was 
extraordinarily  controversial.  And  in 
that  very,  very  controversial  situation, 
Mr.  Lubbers  took  a  side.  He  gave  "tech- 
nical assistance"  to  one  side  rather  than 
the  other  in  the  final  formulation  of 
that  labor  law  reform  bill.  As  I  said,  the 
bill  was  recommitted.  And  though  it  is 
not  clear  exactly  what  "technical  assist- 
ance" includes,  I  must  point  out  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  was  an  NLRB  employee  at 
the  time,  and  thus,  was  supposedly 
neutral  on  this  issue. 

And  if  he  was  neutral  on  this  issue, 
he  had  no  business  being  in  there  giving 
technical  advice. 

I  am  also  told  that  he  acted  in  this 
regard  with  the  consent  of  Chairman 
Fanning,  who  has  stated  that  some  of 
the  Labor  Law  Reform  Act  could  be  im- 
plemented by  the  NLRB  through  its  de- 
cisionmaking authority.  One  can  only 
presume  that  he  means  this  could  be 
done  if  the  right  General  Counsel  were 
in  office. 

There  are  very  revealing  historical 
facts  about  that  1977  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c(Hi- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Fdiruary 
12  Washington  Star  newspaper.  This  edi- 
torial, written  by  James  J.  KUpatrlck, 
makes  some  ezcdlent  points  about  Mr. 
Lubbers'  nmnination.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah.  Senator  Hatch. 
has  already  mentioned  some  of  this  ar- 
ticle, so  I  will  not  repeat  it  all  at  this 
time.  However,  I  do  want  to  make  sure 
that  it  becomes  part  of  the  official  record. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiio, 
as  follows: 

Aif  UifronrnrATS  ApronmcBfT 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrtck) 

As  a  working  proposition,  every  president 
ought  to  have  wide  laUtude  In  tals  nomina- 
tions to  public  bodies.  A  preetdent**  appoint- 
ive power  U  part  of  the  intricate  ■■ewnbly 
of  aprtngB.  pendulums  and  counterwelghta 
that  makes  our  system  go,  and  Oongrew 
ought  not  to  Jam  the  works  without  oom- 
peUlng  rsMon. 

But  tlisrs  are  tlxnss  wbsn  tbs  Snste^ 
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oottdlary  po\mr  to  mItIm  and  oonoent  ought 
to  be  negatl  rely  invoked.  Sucb  an  occasion 
la  at  band  li  i  tbe  praaldent'a  nomlnAtlon  of 
William  A.  L  ibb«n  for  a  full  four-year  term 
aa  general  (ounael  of  tbe  National  Labor 
Belatlona  Bi  erd.  If  the  prealdent  will  not 
withdraw  th  •  regrettable  appointment,  the 
Senate  shoal  it  reject  It  dedalvely. 

For  three  i  eaaons.  The  flrat  has  to  do  with 
the  urgent  n  led  to  restore  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment; tt »  second  baa  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  tt  e  general  counsel's  power;  the 
third  goes  t>  the  altem»tlves  available  to 
the  White  H  tuae. 

Tliere  ma]  have  been  a  time — in  Grant's 
admlnlstratli  in.  perhapa — when  public  con- 
fidence in  g<  vemment  was  lower  than  it  la 
now.  The  po:  Is  do  not  go  back  that  far.  But 
not  In  my  11  retime  can  I  recall  a  period  in 
which  distru  it  of  government,  and  especially 
of  the  fedeikl  government,  was  deeper  or 
more  pervaal  re.  This  alienation  didn't  begin 
with  Watenate,  but  Watergate  made  it 
worse.  And  s  ich  recent  depressing  incidents 
as  the  purp  >rted  bribery  of  half  a  dozen 
members  of  Congress  add  to  the  poisonous 
cloud. 

Into  this  I  nlasma  comes  the  nomination 
of  llr.  Lubb<  rs  to  the  most  powerful  posi- 
tion in  the  rhole  of  the  executive  branch. 
Search  the  tzecutive  agencies  as  you  will, 
you  will  not  find  any  position  to  compare 
with  general  counsel  of  the  NLRB.  He  alone 
commands  v  nrevlewable  discretion  for  his 
acta.  If  the  general  counsel  agrees  to  hear 
a  complaint  of  unfair  labor  practices,  the 
complaint  wl  1  be  heard.  If  he  refuses,  that's 
it.  Goodbye.  Finis.  His  refusal  cannot  be 
i4>pealed  to  the  NLRB.  It  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed to  th<  federal  courta. 

For  these  i  easons.  Congress  went  to  great 
pains  to  mak  >  the  general  counsel  absolutely 
Independent  of  the  board.  The  position  de- 
mands a  pers  tn  who  not  only  is  independent, 
but  also  ap  tears  to  be  Independent.  Mr. 
Lubbers  simj  ly  is  not  such  a  person.  For  17 
yeaxB,  more  o  r  lees,  he  has  been  the  protege, 
conHdant.  to|  i  assistant  and  guiding  band  to 
NLBB  ChAln  lan  John  Fanning.  Within  the 
community  o  r  buslnesa  and  labor,  he  is  unl- 
v«raally  pero  Ived  as  "Fannlng's  man."  The 
two  are  as  d  we  as  shirt  and  pocket  or  ring 
and  linger,  and  that  la  where  Mr.  Lubbers 
commonly  is  thought  to  be — In  the  chair- 
man's pockel,  or  tied  to  his  finger. 

Mr.  Lubber  i  of  course  has  asserted  his  in- 
dependence a  r  his  mentor  and  longtime  l>ies, 
but  his  first :  aajor  decision  since  his  tempo- 
rary appoint  nent  in  December  has  set  off 
bells  of  alar  a.  As  general  counsel,  he  ap- 
pears effectively  to  have  reversed  a  long- 
standing rul!  protecting  the  right  of  an 
Individual  va  Ion  member  to  resign  from  his 
union  durin(  a  strike.  The  effect  is  to  put 
union  solldar  ty  ahead  of  Individual  freedom. 
Such  obelsaa  se  to  the  great  unions  accords 
perfectly  wit  i  the  Fanning  view. 

A  preslden  who  has  enjoyed  the  support 
of  organized  labor,  and  hungers  for  such 
support  agalh  this  year,  stirely  is  entitled 
to  appoint  ^meone  with  a  union  back- 
groimd  as  general  counsel.  The  bualneas 
community,  1  leaded  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
CommMce.  a<  «epta  this  reaUty. 

Before  Mr.  Carter  nominated  Mr.  Lubbers, 
the  White  B  niae  had  leaked  the  names  of 
two  others  u  ider  consideration — Carl  Fren- 
kel,  associate  general  counsel  for  the  Steel- 
works Union,  and  Arthur  Goldberg,  general 
counsel  of  th  i  TextUe  Workers  TTnlon.  Blther 
one  of  them  would  have  the  confidence  of 
both  labor  a  ad  management.  Curtis  Mack, 
regional  NLB  1  director  In  Atlanta,  is  another 
acceptable  pa  istbllity. 

Sen.  Orrli.  Hatch.  B-Utah,  has  begun 
marshaling  t(  voea  against  the  Lubbers  nom- 
ination. Hk  1:  as  a  suffldent  number  of  con- 
cerned oollei  tfues  to  mount  a  prolonged 
filibuster  ao  1  to  block  cloture.  He  may 
have  Miough  troops  to  win  on  an  up-or-down 
vote.  Under  the  clrctunstances,  a  discreet 


withdrawal   would   benefit   the   board,   the 
Senate,  the  country  and  quite  poesibly  Mr. 

Lubbers  himself. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Let  me  quote,  how- 
ever, some  crucial  points  from  this  ar- 
ticle: 

There  may  bave  been  a  time — in  Grant's 
administration,  perhaps — when  public  confi- 
dence in  government  was  lower  than  it  is 
now.  The  polls  do  not  go  back  that  far.  But 
not  in  my  lifetime  can  I  recall  a  period  in 
which  distrust  of  government,  and  especially 
of  the  federal  government,  was  deeper  or 
more  pervasive.  This  alienation  didn't  l>egin 
with  Watergate,  but  Watergate  made  it 
worse.  And  such  recent  depressing  incidents 
as  the  purported  bribery  of  half  a  dozen 
members  of  Congress  add  to  the  poisonous 
cloud. 

Into  this  miasma  comee  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Lubbers  to  the  most  powerful  position 
in  the  whole  of  the  executive  branch.  Search 
the  executive  agencies  as  you  will,  you  will 
not  find  any  position  to  compare  with  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  NLRB.  He  alone  commands 
unreviewable  discretion  for  his  acts.  If  the 
general  counsel  agrees  to  hear  a  complaint 
of  unfair  labor  practices,  the  complaint  will 
be  heard.  If  he  refiises,  that's  it.  Goodbye. 
Finis.  His  refusal  cannot  be  appealed  to  the 
NLRB.  It  cannot  be  appealed  to  the  federal 
courts. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  went  to  great 
pains  to  make  the  general  counsel  absolutely 
independent  of  the  board.  The  position  de- 
mands a  person  who  not  only  is  Independent, 
but  also  appears  to  be  independent.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers simply  is  not  such  a  person.  For  17  years, 
more  ot  less,  he  has  been  the  protege,  con- 
fidant, top  assistant  and  guiding  hand  to 
NLRB  Chairman  John  Fanning.  Within  the 
community  of  business  and  labor,  he  is  uni- 
versally perceived  as  "Fannlng's  man."  The 
two  are  as  close  as  shirt  and  pocket  or  ring 
and  finger,  and  that  is  where  Mr.  Lubbers 
commonly  is  thought  to  be — in  the  chair- 
man's pocket,  or  tied  to  his  finger. 

And  that  is  where  Mr.  Lubbers  com- 
monly is  thought  to  be,  in  the  Chairman's 
pocket  or  tied  to  his  finger: 

Mr.  Lubbers  of  course  has  asserted  his 
independence  of  his  mentor  and  longtime 
boss,  but  his  first  major  decision  since  his 
temporary  appointment  in  December  has  set 
off  bells  of  alarm.  As  general  counsel,  he  ap- 
pears effectively  to  have  reversed  a  long- 
standing rule  protecting  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual union  member  to  resign  from  his 
union  during  a  strike.  The  effect  is  to  put 
union  solidarity  ahead  of  individual  freedom. 
Such  obeisance  to  the  great  unions  accorda 
perfectly  with  the  Fanning  view. 

So  we  are  concerned  here  not  simply 
with  the  confirmation  of  an  individual 
to  a  highly  important  post,  we  are  also 
concerned  with  a  question :  Whose  free- 
dom, whose  liberty  is  more  important, 
that  of  the  union  ch-  that  of  the  individ- 
ual? And  if  we  read  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  read  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  we  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  basis  of  our  society  is  indi- 
vidual freedom,  not  the  freedom  of  orga- 
nizations to  order  their  members  around, 
to  take  them  in  against  their  will  or 
throw  them  out  against  their  wiU. 

A  president  who  has  enjoyed  the  support 
of  organized  labor,  and  hungers  for  such 
support  again  this  year,  surely  is  entitled  to 
appoint  someone  with  a  union  background  as 
general  counsel.  The  buslnesa  community, 
beaded  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
accepts  this  reality. 

Before  Mr.  Carter  nominated  MT.  Lubben, 
the  White  House  had  leaked  the  nanMS  of 
two  others  under  cooaldaratlon. 


Never  mind  the  other  two. 

But  the  important  i>oint  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  is  that  Mr.  Lubbers 
has  quite  clearly  shown  his  bias  on  his 
very  first  decision  after  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
expert  in  labor  policy.  However,  as  a  UJS. 
Senator  and  therefore  sp<Aesman  for 
mfuiy  millions  of  Califomians,  I  did  want 
to  speak  out  on  b^alf  of  those  people 
who  cared  enough  about  this  nomination 
to  write  me.  I  would  be  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  more  examples  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  in  opposition  to 
this  nomination  so  that  they  may  better 
understand  the  reasons  for  my  oi^xwi- 
tion  to  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues'  opposition  to  Mr.  Lubbers' 
nomination  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Bocurd. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  wder  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  Record  today  in 
our  deUberations  on  the  subject  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers,  a  letter  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  should  like  to  read.  It  is 
addressed  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate: 

On  behalf  of  the  Chamber's  over  90,000 
members,  I  respectfully  iirge  you  to  oppose 
Senate  confinnation  of  William  A.  Lubbers 
as  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Because  of  the  imlque  role  of  the  General 
Counsel,  carved  out  by  the  1947  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  position  is  not  simply  that 
of  another  Government  lawyer. 

I  should  read  this  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  there  is  something  unique 
about  this  particular  position  that  is 
different  from  that  of,  say,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man  who  is  a  Federal  judge, 
or  a  man  who  is  even  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  It  is  a  very  different  kind  of  job: 

The  General  Counsel  serves  as  the  inde- 
pendent prosecutor  of  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  brought  by  management  or  labor, 
with  unreviewable  discretion  in  the  issuance 
or  non-Issuance  of  complaints  steouning 
from  those  charges. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who  can  make 
decisions  which  are  nonrevlewable: 

Thus,  for  example,  if  either  management 
or  labor  files  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, and  the  General  Counsel  refuses  to 
issue  r.  complaint,  the  aggrieved  party  has 
no  recourse  with  the  Board  or  with  the 
Federal  courts. 

In  other  words,  you  cannot  even  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  ask  for  a  review. 

In  addition  to  that  significant  responsi- 
bility, the  General  Counsel  supervises  repre- 
sentation elections  in  which  employees 
chooee,  or  reject,  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives. The  General  Counsel  also  admin- 
isters the  Board's  33  regional  offices. 

Because  of  these  public  trusts. 

And  these  are  huge  public  trusts,  Mr. 
President: 
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It  is  crucial  that  the  General  Counsel  be 
perceived  as  totally  Independent  and,  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  requires,  sep- 
arate from  the  five  Board  meml)er8  and  their 
staffs.  Without  the  perception  of  such  inde- 
pendence, public  confidence  in  the  agency 
Itself  wlU  suffer  and  parties  to  labor-man- 
agement disputes  wUl  be  less  inclined  to  seek 
redress  through  estabished  procedures  for 
review  by  the  Board. 

It  la  for  these  reasons  that  the  UJS.  Cham- 
ber opposes  the  appointment  of  WUUam  A. 
Lubbers  to  this  sensitive  post. 

While  we  do  not  impugn  Mr.  Lubber's  com- 
petence or  integrity,  we  do  beUeve  that  his 
17  years  on  the  staff  of  NLRB  Chairman  John 
Panning  and  his  role  in  writing  many  of  Mr. 
Fannlng's  pro-union  decisions  will  cause  the 
public  to  question  the  Independence  and  im- 
partiality of  the  General.  Counsel.  This  close 
association  is  further  underscored  by  Chair- 
man Fannlng's  overt  support  for  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' candidacy. 

Moreover,  since  tir.  Lubbers'  entire  career 
with  the  agency  has  been  on  the  judicial 
(or  Board)  side,  we  do  not  believe  he  has  the 
administrative  experience  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  Board's  33  regional  offices. 

At  a  time  when  many  in  the  business  com- 
munity are  concerned  about  the  pro-union 
trend  in  Board  decisions,  it  is  Important  that 
public  confidence  in  the  agency  not  be  fur- 
ther eroded  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Lubbers 
as  the  General  Counsel. 

The  White  House  has  considered  other  can- 
didates who  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
business  and  labor.  We  cannot  understand 
selection  of  a  candidate — Mr.  Lubbers — 
unanimously  opposed  by  the  business  com- 
mtmlty. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  vote  Nay  when  the 
nomination  comes  before  the  Senate. 
Cordially, 

Hn.'TON  Davis, 
Vice  President, 
legislative  and  Political  Affairs. 

Let  me  continue  with  a  few  other  re- 
marks made  on  this  nomination,  espe- 
cially by  the  UJ3.  Chamber: 

In  part  ovir  opposition  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  other  more  acceptable  candidates  to 
both  labor  and  management  have  been  con- 
sidered but  rejected  for  this  sensitive  poet. 
More  importantly,  however,  our  opposition  is 
based  on  the  firm  conviction  that  this  ap- 
pointment would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Board  or  the  parties  which  must  rely 
on  the  Board  and  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
resolution  of  labor-management  disputes. 
Finally,  we  firmly  believe  that  this  appoint- 
ment contravenes  the  congressional  policy 
of  an  Independent  and  neutral  public  prose- 
cutor of  unfair  labor  practices  and  conse- 
quently would  seriously  erode  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Office  of  the  General  Coimsel. 

It  is  sdmost  impossiUe,  Mr.  President, 
to  overemphasize  the  necessity  of  public 
confidence  in  the  impEutlallty  of  the  oc- 
cupant of  that  Office  of  General  Coun- 
sel. If  he  Is  trusted  by  one  side  and  not  by 
the  other,  whichever  side  that  distrust 
may  arise  from,  tha  effectiveness  of  that 
entire  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
Board  will  be  very,  very  deeply  injured. 

To  continue  with  the  Chamber's  re- 
marks: 

Our  opposition  and  remarics  should  not 
be  viewed  aa  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Lub- 
bers. We  do  not  seek  to  Impugn  his  integrity 
in  any  way.  Rather,  as  set  forth  more  fuUy 
below,  the  Chamber  believes  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  individual  as  General 
SS"*^  w»»o  bas  served  as  a  senior  policy 
advisor  to  any  Board  member  is  contrary 
to  the  Congressional  mandate  embodied  in 
aection  3(d)  of  the  Labor-Managemmt  Re- 
lauons  Act  because  it  la  totaUy  at  odda  with 


the  congressional  objective  of  assuring  that 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  be  totaUy 
independent  of  the  Board  Itaelf . 

Further,  as  a  matter  of  puUlc  policy,  it  la 
our  beUef  that  this  i^ipointment  wUl  give 
rise  to  a  perception  of  Impropriety  which 
will  vmdermine  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  agency.  The  perception  of  im- 
propriety has  been  underscored,  we  beUeve, 
by  the  overt  support  for  Mr.  Lubber's  ap- 
pointment as  General  Counsel  by  current 
NLRB  Chairman  John  Fanning.  As  this  Com- 
mittee Is  aware,  Mr.  Lubbers  has  served  as  a 
senior  legal  and  policy  advisor  to  Chairman 
Fanning  for  twenty  years.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  that  position,  and  the  longevity  of  the 
relationship,  it  is  difficult  fcr  the  business 
community  to  perceive  Mr.  Lubbers  as  satis- 
fying the  statutory  mandate  of  independence. 

The  Importance  of  public  confidence  In 
the  agency  should  not  be  underestimated. 
When  the  original  Wagner  Act  was  aigped 
into  law  in  1935,  President  Roosevelt  stated 
that  its  a^Mptance  by  management,  labor 
and  the  pubUc  with  a  sense  of  sober  re- 
sponslbiUty  and  of  wiUing  cooperation 
would  serve  as  an  Important  step  towards 
achievement  of  justice  and  peaceful  labor 
relations  in  industry. 

What  Franklin  Roosevelt  wanted  at 
that  time,  we  still  want  and  we  must  not 
sabotage.  Continuing: 

Contributing  in  large  measure  to  that  ac- 
ceptance over  the  years  has  been  the  confi- 
dence of  management,  labor  and  the  public 
in  the  guarantee  of  the  Independent  and  neu- 
tral prosecution  of  unfair  labor  practices  by 
the  General  Counsel.  This  confidence  tn  the 
agency  and  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  has 
been  vividly  demonstrated  by  the  high  per- 
centage of  settlements  and  voluntary  com- 
pliance after  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
have  been  filed.  NLRB  statistics  indicate  that 
over  90  percent  of  all  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  are  either  settled,  adjusted  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  before  issuance  of  admin- 
istrative law  Judges'  decisions,  wlthdravm 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  complaint,  or  are 
dismissed  administratively.  These  statistics 
are  proof  of  the  widespread  acceptance  by 
both  labor  and  management  of  the  independ- 
ent prosecutorial  function  of  the  General 
Counsel.  As  this  Committee  is  aware,  this 
public  acceptance  did  not  always  exist,  pri- 
marily due  to  the  pre-1947  structure  of  the 
agency. 

This  Is  the  very  k'nd  of  impartiality 
and  trustworthiness  in  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  which  is  now  in  jeopardy  as 
the  result  of  the  present  nomination  of 
Mr.  William  Lubbers.  So,  if  I  may  repeat 
myself  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  attack- 
ing Mr.  Lubbers'  integrity  or  his  honesty 
or  his  s'ncerlty.  We  are  uncomfortable 
about  the  fact  that  he  cannot  come  to 
this  office  as  impartial  judge  with  the 
record  he  has  had  of  20  years  of  service 
with  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Planning. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ibe  clerk 
wUI  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  puorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
object* on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  d'stingui^ed  Senator 
from  California  for  the  substance  and 
style  of  his  remarks,  which  have  en- 
livened an  otherwise  dreary  afternoon. 


I  appreciate  his  contribotioa  to  this 
debate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Chair,  or  others  who  aie 
present  recall  the  Lewis  CarroU  tale 
of  the  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.  Does 
that  touch  a  responslTe  chord  In  any- 
one's memory?  Lewis  Carroll  wrote: 

"I  weep  for  you,"  the  Walrus  MOd; 

"I  deeply  aympathln." 
With  sobs  and  tears  he  aortad  oat 

Thoae  of  the  largest  alas. 
Holding  his  pocket  handkacehlef 

Before  bis  streaming  eyea. 

"O  Oysters."  said  the  Carpentsr 
"You've  had  a  pleasant  run! 

Shall  we  be  trotting  booM  agalnT~ 
But  answer  came  there  none— 

And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because 
They'd  eaten  every  one. 

Senators  may  wonder  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  work  of  the  Senate.  But 
then,  upon  reflection,  I  am  sure  thcgr 
will  agree  it  is  closely  rdevant  to  the 
business  which  many  of  us  expected  to 
be  pending  today,  which  is  the  first  con- 
current resolution  (m  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

I  am  reminded  of  Lewis  Carroll's  tale 
of  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter  be- 
cause I  have  been  hearing  so  often  about 
the  budget  from  Senators  and  others 
who  have  never  supported  either  In- 
creased defense  spoiding  or  tax  cuts  or 
balanced  budgets,  but  who  now  say  the 
need  to  rebuild  our  national  defense  win 
preclude  the  balancing  of  the  budget  and 
rule  out  a  tax  cut. 

On  the  surface,  it  might  seem  Implau- 
sible to  say  that  and  stUl  balance  the 
budget,  untu  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  buUt-tai  natural  In- 
crease in  Federal  revenues  of  very  great 
proportion,  and  an  even  more  masslTe 
increase  in  revenues  projected  for  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  cut 
taxes.  Federal  revenues  are  expected  to 
increase  by  $414  billion  in  the  next  4 
years  alone. 

This  Increase  is  more  than  the  total 
taxes  collected  during  World  Wars  I  and 
n,  the  Korean  War.  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Spanish-American  War  comUbied. 

This  Increase,  moreover,  comes  on  top 
of  tax  revenues  expected  to  exceed  $523 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  That  Is 
twice  as  much  as  Federal  tax  revenues 
onlv  7  years  ago,  and  five  t*mes  as  much 
as  they  were  only  18  years  ago. 

Unless  we  cut  taxes,  and  cut  them  a 
lot,  5  ytam  from  now  Americans  wOl  be 
paying  $1  trillion  in  taxes,  double  what 
we  are  paying  now,  and  more  than  the 
total  taxes  Americans  have  paid  from 
the  birth  of  our  country  until  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Kennedy. 

Even  with  the  projected  5-percent 
real  growth  in  defense  spending  for  each 
of  the  next  S  years,  which  I  favor  and. 
indeed,  believe  is  minimal,  spending  for 
defense  will  fall  as  a  propwtian  of  total 
tax  revenues,  from  the  present  24  percent 
to  an  vrtnge  of  22  percent.  During  the 
Keimedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  Federal 
budoet  was  devoted  to  defense.  Defense 
snendinv  never  fell  bdow  50  per^t  of 
the  Federal  budset  during  the 
hower  administration. 
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Indeed,  he  projected  increase  In  Fed- 
eral reven  les  is  so  great  that  we  could 
wipe  out  tie  Federal  deficit,  implement 
the  Kemp^  Roth  33-percent  income  tax 
reduction  and  rebuild  our  defenses  by 
slowincr  th!  growth  of  spending  for  do- 
mestic social  programs  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

We  hav(!  heard  a  lot  of  crying  and 
moaning  a  nd  a  lot  of  walrus  tears  have 
been  shed  n  Washington  about  the  con- 
sequences for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged if  tie  growth  rate  of  Federal- 
spending  p  -ograms  were  slowed.  But  the 
genuinely  i  leedy,  as  well  as  the  taxpayer, 
would  bene  fit  from  a  reform  of  the  pres- 
ent crazy-(  uilt  maze  of  overlapping  pro- 
grams. 

Vast  bu  -eaucracies  have  grown  up 
around  eat  h  of  these,  so  vast  and  com- 
plex it  is  c  ifttcult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
recipients,  let  alone  Senators  and  the 
general  pul  iMc,  to  And  the  true  needs  or 
the  extent  of  the  programs  which  serve 
tliem. 

Federal  ^ndJng  programs  need  to  be 
overhauled^  not  because  reform  is  neces- 
sary to  fln^ce  the  tax  cuts  or  balance 
the  budgetjor  provide  for  a  stronger  de- 
fense, all  of  which  I  favor,  but  because 
such  refoni  i  is  sound  public  policy. 

For  far  loo  long,  the  big  spenders  in 
Wash'ngtoi  i  have  behaved  as  if  all  earn- 
ings of  An  erica's  taxpayers  were  their 
oyster.  It  si  lems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  e*>t  n  n*  idea  to  r»>st. 

Mr.  Pres'  dent,  I  am  just  at  ease  for  a 
moment  to  see  If  there  are  others  who 
wish  to  coi  iment  on  th's  matter  before 
I  move  on  t  >  other  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  if  th(  majorltv  leader  has  divulged 
his  plans  for  adjournment  tonight? 
What  time  we  are  going  home?  has  that 
been  a  sub  ect  of  discussion  during  the 
floor  debat(  today? 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  At  pres- 
ent, there  a  re  no  orders. 

Mr.  AR»  BTRONO.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon.  I  ( id  not  hear. 

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cha'r  resp  mds  to  the  Senator,  inform- 
ing the  Se  lator  that,  at  present,  there 
are  no  orde  -s. 

Mr.  ARtCSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
another  thi  (Ught  occurred  to  me  coming 
over  here  U  day. 

I  have  a  iim  recollection  that  there  is 
a  statute  which  requires  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adjourn  on  July  31 
unless  it  tu  opts  a  resolution  to  the  con- 
trary. Can  the  Chair  enlighten  me  as  to 
whether  oi  not,  in  fact,  such  a  statute 
exists,  ant.  if  no  such  statute  exists 
should  thei  e  not  be  one? 

The     PSESIDTNG     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  respi  nds  by  quoting  tiUe  2,  United 
States  Cods.  198.  section  132(a): 
f  IM.  Adjou  nunent 

(a)  Valm  i  otherwlae  provided  by  the  Ck)n- 
grcM,  the  tw  >  Houses  shall — 

(1)  adJou  n  sine  die  not  Uter  than  July 
31  of  each  y«  ir;  or 

(2)  la  tb4  caM  of  an  odd-numbered  year 
Prorlde,  not  later  than  July  31  of  such  year" 
by  concuntat  resolution  adopted  In  each 
Hoiwe  by  rrt  l-caU  vote,  for  the  adjournment 
rtr  the  two  B  rase  tnm  that  Friday  in  August 
JjWch  occuT  .  at  IsMt  thirty  days  before  the 
flr«t  Ifonda:  Ui  September  (Labor  Day)  of 
•nch  j^  to  the  second  day  after  Labor  i)ay 


(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  any  year  If  on  July  31  of  such  year  s  state 
of  war  exists  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  of  the  Chair. 
I  compliment  the  Chair  on  its  rendition 
of  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  thinking 
for  some  time  that,  when  the  motion  is 
made  to  take  up  a  resolution  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  statute,  it  would  be 
a  fine  occasion  for  an  extended  debate 
over  whether  or  not  it  would  not  really 
be  a  good  idea  if  the  Congress  went  home 
July  31. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  will 
undertake  such  a  debate  at  that  time, 
but  it  would  certainly  put  into  perspec- 
tive the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Congress 
spends  too  much  time  in  sessiqn  each 
year. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  read  the 
record  of  this  proceeding,  and,  indeed, 
those  who  are  even  now  being  enter- 
tained by  it,  at  least,  those  who  are 
watching  and  listening  to  what  is  being 
said  and  done  here  today  in  the  gal- 
leries, would  be  enlightened  if  I  were  to 
explain  what  has  transpired. 

I  would  be  glad  to  do  that  if  I  were 
sure  exactly  what  is  transpiring. 

But  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  is  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers  to  be  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB. 

My  imderstanding.  which  is  on  very 
short  notice,  but  it  Is  my  imderstanding, 
is  that  this  nomination  was  called  up 
imexpectedly  last  night  by  the  majority 
leader.  So  same  of  us  on  our  side  are 
entering  into  a  period  of  extended  dis- 
cussion on  the  Lubbers  nomination  and 
related  matters,  while  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  scheduling  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  time  to  reflect  on  whether  It 
is  really  wise  to  go  forward  with  this 
proceeding,  all  of  which  I  say  to  my 
friends  reading  this  proceeding,  and 
those  in  the  gallery,  is  a  long  way  of 
saying  that  this  is  a  low  key  filibuster. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  With  the  utmost 
pleasure. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Do  I  interpret  the 
Senator's  remarks  that  he  is  ready  for  a 
vote  <m  the  nomination? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  are  many  motions 
which  could  be  made  which  would  be 
good  to  vote  on  at  this  time. 

I  think  I  would  be  constrained  to  con- 
tinue to  discuss  the  nomination  and  re- 
lated Issues  if  he  would  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  nomination  at  this  time. 

I  would  have  no  objection,  offhand,  to 
a  vote,  say,  on  a  motion  to  re-refer  the 
nomination  to  committee,  or  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  the  nomination 
until  July  4.  or,  indeed,  to  recess  the  Sen- 
ate imtil  next  Tuesday,  or  any  number 
of  motions  which  would  afford  us  an  op- 
portimity  to  vote. 

But  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
really  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  vote 
on  this  nomination. 

But  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  spectators  to  g've  them  some  idea 
of  what  Is  going  on  in  the  Chamber  to- 
day. 


I  am  pleased  to  yield  further  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
ready  on  this  side  to  vote.  We  are,  of 
course,  deferring  to  the  judgment  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle.  If  they  care  to  discuss  the  nomi- 
nation more,  we  will  allow  that  to  go 
on.  We  would  just  as  soon  get  on  with  the 
vote,  up  or  down,  on  the  nomination  and 
then  get  on  to  other  business  of  the 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Senators  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  are  reluctant  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  vote  at  this  point 
is  that  it  has  been  the  focus  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  today's  fioor  work  to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  budget  resolution.  Indeed, 
my  staff  and  I — and  I  think  most  of  the 
Republican  Members — have  been  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that  this  week's 
business  in  the  Senate  would  be  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget.  So  I  think  many  of 
us  have  been  taken  completely  off  guard 
by  the  decision  to  bring  up  this  nomina- 
tion at  this  time. 

It  is  my  impression  that  behind  the 
scenes — wh'.le  I  stand  here  with  my  fin- 
ger in  the  dike,  so  to  speak — extensive 
preparations  are  being  made  to  discuss 
fully  and  air  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lubbers. 

In  the  meantime.  I  point  out  to  Sen- 
ators that  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  times 
is  that  even  as  the  Government  throws 
roadblocks  in  the  path  of  consenting 
adults  who  wish  to  use  tobacco,  apricot 
pits  or  artifical  sweetners,  it  is  inching 
its  way  toward  legalization  of  mari- 
huana. 

Two  bills  are  pending  in  the  Senate 
which  would  "decriminalize"  pot.  They 
follow  recent  State  legislative  actions 
which  have  reduced  penalties  for  posses- 
sion of  small  amounts  of  marihuana  to  a 
misdemeanor  or  a  civil  fine.  The  growth 
or  sale  of  marihuana  would  remain  a 
crime  under  Federal  and  most  State 
statutes. 

Decriminalization  reducing  penalties 
for  possession  of  small  amounts  of  mari- 
huana to  a  misdemeanor  is  not  the  same 
as  legalization,  but  it  is  step  in  that  di- 
rection. After  a  while,  it  will  appear  dif- 
ficult to  justify  laws  against  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  a  product  that  is  per- 
missible to  possess  and  use.  At  least,  that 
is  what  supporters  of  legalization  hope. 

Supporters  of  decriminalization  argue 
that  it  is  merely  a  legal  recognition  of  an 
accomplished  fact.  Once  merely  the  tem- 
porary solace  of  a  handful  of  down-and- 
outers,  marihuana  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  acquired  a  certain  social  ac- 
ceptability. More  than  30  million  Ameri- 
cans smoke  pot  each  year,  most  of  them 
young  people.  Sixty  percent  of  youths 
aged  18-25  report  having  tried  it,  as 
well  as  28  percent  of  those  aged  12  to  17. 

The  production,  distribution  and  sale 
of  marihuana  is  America's  fastest  grow- 
ing commercial  enterprise.  Marihuana 
smuggling  is  the  No.  1  money  producer  in 
Florida,  outranking  even  tourism.  Na- 
tionally, marihuana  ranks  third  among 
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all  UJ3.  industries  in  dollar  volume  of 
sales,  just  behind  General  Motors. 

Ftom  posh  discos  in  Manhattan  and 
Beverly  Hills  to  junior  high  schools 
throughout  the  land,  the  pot  party  is 
today  what  the  speakeasy  was  in  the 
Roaring  Twenties.  A  large  and  growing 
number  of  Americans  regard  present 
restrictions  on  marihuana  to  be  as  anti- 
quated tmd  ineffective  as  the  prohibition 
of  alcohol  was  then. 

But  there  are  two  sets  of  fuddy- 
duddies  who  have  not  been  swept  along 
by  the  tide  of  public  opinion  favoring  de- 
criminalization, and  perhaps  eventual 
legalization,  of  marihuana;  the  doctors 
who  know  how  much  harm  the  substance 
can  do;  and  the  law  enforcement  officials 
who  know  how  rapidly  decriminalization 
will  spread  Its  use  among  young  people. 

Marihuana  use  is  often  compared  with 
drinking  alcohol.  The  comparison  is  use- 
ful, but  more  because  of  the  differences 
between  the  drugs  than  because  of  the 
similarities. 

The  psychoactive  agents  in  alcohol  are 
water  soluble:  they  wash  out  of  your 
system  within  24  hours. 

I  do  not  say  that  by  way  of  interest 
In  any  alcoholic  beverages,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  but  to  point  out  that  the 
psychoactive  agents  in  marihuana  are 
not  water  soluble  but  fat  s<duble.  This 
means  they  do  not  wash  out  of  the  body. 
They  become  embedded  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  they  stay  there  virtually  as 
long  as  the  marihuana  smoker  lives.  Each 
additional  "reefer"  adds  to  the  level  of 
poison  in  the  smoker's  body. 

The  principal  psychoactive  agent  in 
marihuana — Delta  9  THC — Is  very  dan- 
gerous. Neurophyslologlsts  at  Tulane 
University  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  smoking  pot  several  times  a 
week  causes  significant  brain  damage, 
reflected  in  poor  time  and  space  sense, 
muddled  thinking  and  sequencing,  and 
general  disorientation. 

The  physical  harm  done  to  marihuana 
smokers  Is  as  great  as  or  greater  than 
the  psychological  damage.  Researchers 
at  the  UCLA  medical  school  have  dis- 
covered it  takes  a  pack  of  cigarettes  to 
equal  the  effect  on  the  lungs  of  a  single 
Joint.  Researchers  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity have  found  marihuana  smoking 
sharply  reduces  the  body's  production  of 
lymphocytes.  Lymphocytes  are  vital  to 
helping  the  body  resist  cancer. 

A  nation  has  no  more  precious  re- 
source than  Its  young  people.  They  are 
Its  future.  Our  young  people,  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree,  are  having  their  minds 
stimted  and  their  health  endangered  by 
marihuana  smoking. 

Robbing  a  person — or  a  nation — of  Its 
future  is  a  crime.  It  should  remain  one. 

It  will  be  my  purpose,  if  and  when  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred  comes  to 
the  floor,  to  resist  efforts  to  decrimlnsJ- 
ize  marihuana. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  law 
enforcement;  and,  whUe  I  am  on  that 
subject,  I  should  like  to  make  an  obser- 
vation about  a  related  law  enforcement 
issue. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  Inquire  whether  there 
are  other  Senators  who  are  seeking 
recognition.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  If 


they  wish  to  address  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Since  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that,  not 
so  long  ago,  Members  of  Congress  were 
calling  on  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
stop  picking  on  small-time  street  crim- 
inals and  to  go  after  the  big  fish,  the 
white  collar  criminals.  The  FBI  appears 
to  have  taken  them  literally,  with  agents 
disguised  as  wealthy  Arabs  seeking  to 
buy  favors,  in  an  elaborate  scam,  and 
caught  some  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  that  In 
its  specifics,  but  to  relate  it  to  a  broad 
historical  trend  which,  over  the  years, 
involved  people  in  public  and  private 
life — Presidents,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, and  many  others. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
real  lesson  Is  what  James  Madison,  one 
of  the  foimders  of  our  country,  pointed 
out,  that  government  control  of  our 
lives  must  be  very  limited.  He  said  that, 
if  men  were  angels,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  government;  and.  If  angels  gov- 
erned you,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
anybody  else,  either  internal  or  external. 
It  is  time  we  pay  him  heed. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  arrival  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  bipartisan  concern  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  Lubbers  nomination 
for  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB).  Earlier 
in  the  year  I  wrote  to  the  majority  lead- 
er, Senator  Byrd,  expressing  my  concerns 
about  the  serious  negative  impact  of  this 
nomination. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  at  the  decisive 
center  of  our  process  for  the  mediation 
of  legal  disputes  between  two  very  power- 
ful protagonists,  organized  employees 
and  their  employers.  The  CJeneral  Coun- 
sel has  final  authority  in  deciding  what 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  to  investi- 
gate and  to  prosecute.  He  controls  the 
"bite"  of  our  labor  laws  with  his  power 
to  select  the  iinfair  labor  practice  issues 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
will  resolve.  Moreover,  when  the  General 
Counsel  undertakes  to  prosecute  a 
charge,  he  acts  as  an  adversary.  He  un- 
leashes a  vigorous  effort  to  persuade  the 
Board  that  on  the  selected  issue  the 
Board  must  decide  In  favor  of  the  posi- 
tion he  advocates. 

This  power  to  select  and  to  persuade 
puts  the  NLRB  General  Counsel  In  an 
awesome  position  with  respect  to  the 
shaping  of  labor  law  and  policy  that  will 
direct  labor-management  relationships — 
play  a  crucial  role  In  the  shaping  of  our 
whole  economy — for  years  to  come. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  respect 
and  trust  in  Labor  Board  decisions  are 
vital  to  the  stability  of  the  Board  as  a 
decisionmaking  institution.  The  institu- 
tion that  decides  labor  law  issues  must 
not,  therefore,  be  perceived  as  part  of 
the  problem  for  either  management  or 
labor. 

The  NLRB  cannot  operate  effectlvdy 
without  the  respect  and  trust  of  both  the 


business  community  and  labor.  Dis- 
respect for  Board  decisions  led  to  the 
failure  of  the  first  National  Labor  Board, 
created  by  President  Ftanklln  D.  Roose- 
velt in  1933  to  administer  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  The  beginning 
of  the  end  for  the  1933  Board  began  when 
the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  and  the  Budd 
Manufacturing  Co.  refused  to  respect  the 
Board's  formula  for  settling  a  strike.  The 
Board  issued  ouiers  that  were  disregard- 
ed. Simultaneously,  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration were  taking  sides  with  labor  or 
management,  and  the  judiciary  was  over- 
turning Board  decisions  with  unfailing 
frequency.  Tlie  Board  collapsed  when  It 
could  not  assure  parties  to  a  labor  dispute 
that  its  views  were  supported. 

Because  Mr.  Lubbers  is  perceived  as 
lacking  independence  and  impartiality, 
employers  will  again  be  encouraged  to 
challenge  Board  decisions  that  are  ad- 
vocated by  him.  Management  will  again 
seek  redress  through  more  and  more  »f>- 
peals  to  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  perceived  In- 
tegrity of  the  NatiMial  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  smooth  operation  in  that 
body  is  likely  to  be  even  more  critical  as 
we  proceed  further  into  periods  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty.  We  will  need  a  trust- 
ed mechanism  for  settling  labor  disputes. 
I,  therefore,  urge  the  administration  to 
withdraw  this  controversial  nominee  and 
present  a  candidate  that  is  acceptahlr  to 
both  management  and  labor,  such  as 
CMrtis  L.  Mack,  Director  of  the  NLRB's 
AUanta  region  or  labor  union  attorneys 
Crarl  Frtmkel  or  Arthur  Goldberg. 

That  is  the  type  of  nomination  that 
would  find  bipartisan  support  because  it 
would  not  be  perceived  as  one  sided. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ARKfSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Rorlda 
for  his  perceptive  observations  and  I 
share  the  general  tone  said  thrust  of  his 
remarks  and  I  appreciate  his  observa- 
tions. 

I  am  confident  after  what  he  has  said 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  will  feel  as  he 
and  I  both  do  that  it  will  be  best  if  this 
nomination  were  not  brought  to  a  vote 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  Nation's 
well-known  economists  are  now  calling 
for  a  Federal  tax  cut.  As  Senators  know, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  called 
for  a  tax  cut.  Dozens  of  Senators  and 
scores  of  Representatives  have  Intro- 
duced bills  to  cut  personal  and  business 
taxes. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  member,  disagrees. 

The  committee  not  mly  i^ans  to  spoid 
the  huge  increase  in  tax  revenues  wiiich 
has  already  been  legislated:  the  commit- 
tee is  actually  recommending  to  the  Sen- 
ate new  tax  measures  which  would  bring 
the  year-to-year  Increase  In  taxes,  from 
fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal  year  1981,  to  a 
staggering  $94  billion. 

The  official  excuse  is  that  this  colossal 
tax  rise  Is  needed  to  balance  the  budget 
while  Increasing  defense  spending  and. 
In  the  process,  avoiding  drastic  cuts  in 
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rhetoric  is  so  much  the 
t^e  of  politicians  that  all  the 
aptly  describe  the  present 
I  Ituation  in  the  coimtry — I  re- 
like  "crisis,"  "emergency." 
all  such  words  have 
been  used  to  describe  lesser 
3o.  rather  than  adding  to  the 
nflatlon.  may  I  Just  cite  a  few 
facts. 
Is  eroding  our  purchasing 
far  the  fastest  rate  in  mod- 
hlstory.  The  consiuner 
rose  13.3  percent  in  1979;  in 
mcsiths  of  1980,  the  CPI  went 
ymiallzed  rate  of  17.9  percent, 
price  Index,  a  reliable 
>f  future  consumer  prices.  Is 
more  rapidly.  The  overall 
amounts  to  an  annualized  rate 
for  the  first  3  months 
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D  eantime.  productivity  is  sUd- 
Uhe^iployment  is  rising  again,  up 
in  March,  according  to  the 
.Abor  Statistics, 
rates,  in  those  fortimate 
e  mortgages  are  available, 
past  17  percent.  This  effec- 
elln^nates  from  home  bujrlng  all 
han  Iful  of  the  wealth  and  hlgh- 
fai  lilies.  The  prime  bank  lending 
UP  three  times  during  the  3 
;he  Senate  Committee  on  the 
considered  its  first  resolution 
be  brought  to  the  floor,  I  am 
week.  Bv  the  time  we  com- 
deliberations  on  the  budget 
rate  had  reached  20  percent. 
^  starts  have  plummeted; 
we  hear  new  reports  of  busi- 
ness falluies:  the  stock  market,  which 
rocke  I  recently  by  a  silver  scarce, 
is  stagnant.  Indeed.  I  point  out  that 
price  level  i  are  now  at  the  level  of  half 
what  thes  were  10  years  ago  adjusted 
for  lnflatl<  n.  A  sizable  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  fl  landal  institutions  are  losing 
money.  AJ^nost  everyone  has  the  Jitters. 


hoi  sing 


But  worst  of  aU,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
change  in  public  attitudes  toward  infla- 
tion. One  perceptive  observer  siunmed  it 
up  so  well.  He  said: 

A  change  In  expectation  ia  the  big  new 
element.  The  prevaiUng  feeling  through  most 
of  the  last  year  was  that  inflation  would 
tall  off — If  only  through  a  recession.  But 
that  viewpoint  has  been  transformed  .  .  ■ 
The  prevaUlng  expectation  now  Is  that  In- 
flation wUl  keep  going  up  and  up  and  up  .  . , 

In  Other  words,  the  public  has  lost 
almost  all  confidence  in  the  ability  and/ 
or  willingness  of  Congress  to  get  the  sit- 
uation under  control. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  if  Congress  adopts  the  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  it  will  tend  to  confirm  the 
worst  fears  which  the  public  has  ex- 
pressed. Tlierefore,  when  the  Senate 
takes  up  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution  I  will  propose  an  alternative 
budget  which  will  provide  the  following: 

First,  a  balanced  budget  in  which  ex- 
penditures are  tailored  to  match  reve- 
nues; 

Second,  a  substantial  increase  in  de- 
fense spending; 

Third,  modest  Increases  in  most 
domestic  programs  by  achieving  some 
well-identified  and  carefully  documented 
savings  in  other  budgetary  fimctions; 

Fourth,  a  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  to  a  level  which  closely  approx- 
imates 21  percent  of  QNP; 

And  finally  and  of  crucial  importance, 
permanent  tax  cuts  in  1981,  including 
indexing  personal  tax  rates,  the  10-5-3 
depreciation  schedule,  and  separate  in- 
come stream  tax  treatment  of  income 
from  savings. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  greater  detail,  but 
I  note  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
arrived  In  the  Chamber  and  I  wonder  if 
he  wanted  to  comment  on  this  or  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  did  want  to  com- 
ment on  another  matter.  If  the  Senator 
has  a  little  window  of  time,  I  mean,  in 
the  meantime. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

B«r.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  are  printed  under 
Routine  Morning  Business  in  today's 
Record.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  continue  my  discussion 
on  the  long-range  economic  trend  in 
the  country.  But  before  I  do  so.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  those  who  are  specta- 
tors to  this  proceeding  seem  curiously 
apathetic  to  the — I  seem  to  be  ga'nlng 
general  agreement  from  the  galler'es. 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  I  in  any  way 
violate  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the 
tradlt'ons  of  the  body  by  referr<ng  to 
those  who  are  present  in  the  galleries. 
Does  the  Senator  violate  the  customs  of 
the  body  if  I  were  to  characterize  the 
attitudes  of  the  galleries? 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 


Chair  would  advise  that,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  is  really  not 
permitted  to  make  characterizations 
with  respect  to  ttie  galleries. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  of  the  Chair. 
I  shall,  therefore,  strictly  adhere  to  the 
advice  which  the  Chair  has  courteously 
provided. 

Last  October,  before  final  passage  of 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
made  a  major  change  in  monetary  policy 
by  shifting  its  focus  from  control  of  In- 
terest rates  to  control  of  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  monetary  aggregates.  This 
policy,  a  correct  one  in  my  opinion,  was 
directed  at  bringing  under  control  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  money  supply  which 
then  was  occurring. 

The  economic  crisis  which  has  fol- 
lowed this  change  in  monetary  policy 
has  been  incorrectly  blamed  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  by  conveniently  forgetting 
that  high  interest  rates  are  the  result 
not  of  restrictive  monetary  policy  but 
of  the  interaction  of  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  money.  The  responsibility 
for  the  current  crisis  rests  squarely  with 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  for 
refusing  to  adopt  fiscal  policies  comple- 
mentary to  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  estimated,  will  borrow 
$56.6  billion  from  the  public  to  support 
both  on-  and  off -budget  spending.  This 
is  an  increase  of  over  $16  billion  from 
fiscal  year  1979.  All  this  borrowing  oc- 
curred as  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
tightening  the  rate  of  monetary  expan- 
sion. Due  to  the  timing  of  Federal  tax 
payments,  net  on-budget  borrowing 
peaks  in  Mtu-ch  and  a  surplus  is  recorded 
for  several  months  thereafter.  This 
means  that  Government  borrowing  was 
accelerating  rapidly  at  exactly  the  worst 
possible  time  in  terms  of  Federal  Re- 
serve policy. 

The  Federal  personal  income  tax  has 
also  had  a  strong  Impact  on  the  demand 
for  credit.  As  inflation  has  accelerated, 
individuals  have  been  pushed  into  ever 
higher  marginal  tax  brackets.  A  worker 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  wtige  In- 
creases equal  to  last  year's  13.3  percent 
inflation  will  find  that  his  taxes  increase 
by  26  percent,  twice  the  Inflation  rate. 
This  means  that  the  real  disposable  in- 
come of  the  most  fortunate  American 
families  is  declining  at  an  alarming  rate. 
This  is  largely  responsible  for  the  great 
surge  in  credit  demand  by  households 
and  the  precipitous  decline  in  the  rate 
of  individual  saving. 

TTie  third  major  way  in  which  Federal 
flscal  policy  has  added  to  demands  for 
money  and  credit  is  through  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax.  llie  Internal  Revenue 
Code  continues  to  force  calculation  of 
depreciation  using  the  outmoded  useful 
physical  life  concept  rather  than  a  more 
realistic  measure  of  the  economic  life  of 
capital  equipment.  Prof.  Martin  Feld- 
stein  has  estimated  that  the  underesti- 
mation of  depreciation  has  resulted  in  a 
marginal  tax  rate  of  over  65  percent  on 
corporate  incomes.  The  result  Is  to  lower 
the  real  rate  of  return  on  equity,  forcing 
corporations  into  the  credit  market  to 


finance  expansion,  rather  than  financing 
from  retained  earnings. 

TTie  exception  to  the  high  corporate 
tax  rate  is  for  those  firms  which  have  a 
higher  level  of  debt  at  high  interest 
rates.  The  deduction  of  thi.s  interest 
from  gross  earnings  reduces  their  mar- 
ginal tax  liability.  Little  solace  is  to  be 
found  here,  however,  for  these  firms  face 
an  incentive  structure  which  leads  them 
to  choose  relatively  labor-intensive  tech- 
nologies for  new  investment.  This  results 
in  a  decline  of  the  capital-labor  ratio 
and  lower  productivity  and  real  wages 
than  otherwise  would  prevail.  Thus,  re- 
gardless of  the  debt  structure  of  a  partic- 
ular firm,  the  treatment  of  depreciation 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  economy  at  large. 

The  refusal  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  accept  such  economic 
realities  has  been  a  key  factor  leading 
to  the  current  crisis.  Removal  of  pres- 
sures on  the  credit  markets  would  en- 
able the  Federal  Reserve  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  monetary  expansion  without 
leading  to  increased  unemployment  and 
economic  dislocation.  The  policies  which 
are  required  are  straightforward  and  ap- 
pear to  be  supported  by  the  majority  of 
economic  analysts  today :  we  should  have 
greater  restraint  In  Federal  spending, 
reduction  and  Indexation  of  the  personal 
income  tax,  and  introduction  of  the 
economic  life  concept  for  depreciation. 

This  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  a  tax 
cut. 

Eight  months  ago,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Second  Concurrent 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980,  an  im- 
pressive list  of  economists,  scholars,  and 
business  leaders  publicly  advocated  ma- 
jor tax  reduction.  This  list  included  such 
experts  as  Prof.  Walter  Heller,  former 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  Alan  H.  Meltzer,  Maurice  Falk 
professor  of  economics  and  social  science 
at  Carnegie-Mellon :  and  Dr.  Irving  Krls- 
tol,  Henry  Luce  professor  of  urban  values 
at  New  York  University.  Since  that  time, 
the  list  of  authorities  calling  for  tax 
reduction  has  expanded  to  include  vir- 
tually every  well-known  economist  in  the 
United  States. 

This  movement  has  been  fostered  by 
the  realization  that  the  marginal  tax 
rates  which  are  In  effect  are  providing 
strong  disincentives  to  productive  activ- 
ity. The  Senate  Budget  Committee  con- 
tinues to  ignore  this  growing  chorus, 
even  when  It  is  Joined  by  congressional 
voices.  Tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
in  its  annual  report  for  1980,  called  for 
a  $25  billion  tax  cut  aimed  at  restoring 
economic  incentives.  In  his  introductory 
remarks,  our  colleague.  Senator  Li.oyd 
Bkntsen,  chairman  of  the  Jotat  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  commented: 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  now  on 
record  in  supoort  of  the  view  that  tax  policy 
can  and  should  be  directed  toward  imorov- 
ing  the  productivity  performance  of  the 
economy  over  the  long  term  and  need  not 
bo  enacted  only  to  counter  a  recession. 

The  JEC  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
tax  debate  by  commissioning  a  supply- 
side  model  of  the  economy.  The  results 
of  this  econometric  model  indicate  that 
"tax  policies,  such  as  depredation  sched- 
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ule  adjustment,  can  lower  the  inflation 
rate  substantially  over  the  decade." 

The  JEC  work  is  also  supported  by 
Dr.  Michael  Evans,  whose  efforts  at 
building  a  supply-side  model  for  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  yielded 
results  opposite  those  produced  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Evans,  he  outlined  the  com- 
ponents of  a  recommended  tax  cut 
package: 

First,  a  $20  billion,  across-the-board 
cut  in  personal  income  taxes;  and 

Second,  savings  and  investment  incen- 
tives of  $20  billion,  including  a  reduction 
in  depreciable  lives  of  capital  goods. 

These  views  echo  those  of  Prof.  Arthur 
B.  Laffer  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  former  chief  economist 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Laffer,  long  an  advocate  of 
supply-side  economics  and  of  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  economic  incentives  on 
individual  behavior,  described  the  tax 
cut  in  these  terms: 

The  recession  that  we're  headed  into 
could  be  much  less  serious  If  Congress  en- 
acted a  tax  cut  of  the  type  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  and  enacted  In  1964.  To 
argue  that  a  tax  cut  is  Inflationary  because 
it  would  create  a  deeper  budget  deflclt  by 
curtailing  revenues  "is"  inappropriate.  If  you 
encourage  more  production,  you  will  lose 
much  less  In  tax  revenues  and  may  even 
Increase  them. 

The  litany  also  has  been  Joined  by 
Prof.  Martin  Peldstein  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  characterized  his  position 
in  the  following  fashion: 

[He  advocates)  a  policy  of  "tight  money 
and  positive  flscal  incentives"  by  which  he 
means  principally  tax  cuts  for  business.  With 
tight  money,  tax  cuts  will  not  be  Inflation- 
ary, he  argues,  and  our  forecasting  t«eh- 
nlques  are  too  Inaccurate  to  Justify  rejecting 
a  temporary  Increase  In  the  budget  deflclt 
that  achieves  desirable  structural  effect. 

Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Jolinson,  has  called  for  tax 
cuts  that  would  increase  the  real  dispos- 
able income  of  workers  and  thus  dampen 
demand  for  wage  increases  above  the 
Carter  guidelines.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  he  called  for 
"tax  cuts  that  would  encourage  workers 
to  adhere  td  Wage  guidelines."  At  the 
same  hearing,  the  late  Arthur  Okun,  an- 
other Chairman  of  the  CEA  and  senior 
fellow  of  the  !Brooklngs  Institution, 
called  for  reductlohs  in  Federal  spending 
which  could  be  chahneled  back  to  work- 
ers in  the  form  bf  lower  taxes,  including 
a  reduction  ih  thfe  Social  security  tax. 

Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  of  the 
CEA,  testifying  recently  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,,  characterized  the 
budjeet  policies  ndw  being  followed  as 
"contributing  ndtlling  to  the  structural 
policies  that  are  needed  for  curbing  in- 
flation." Bums  argued  forcefullv  for  tax 
legislation  which  would  stimulate  an  im- 
provement in  productivity,  stating: 

The  President  .  .  .  failed  to  present  a  plan 
for  stimulating  Imnrovement  of  productivity. 
The  President  failed..tp  present  a^Pjlan  for 
dismantling  regulations  that  have  DMn  Im- 


peding the  competitive  process.  .  .  .  There  Is 
nothing  new  in  tbe  new  budgetary  poUcy 
announced  by  the  President  to  give  people 
eonfldence  that  tbe  era  of  persistent  budget 
deficits  is  coming  to  an  end.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  In  the  new  budgetary  policy 
to  turn  our  inflationary  psychology  around, 
to  make  people  feel  that  inflation  wlU  no 
longer  be  nourished  in  the  future  by  exces- 
sive Oovernment  spending. 

A  somber  warning  from  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  economists. 

Bums  reportedly  called  for  reductions 
in  business  taxes  in  each  of  the  next  5 
to  7  years,  small  in  the  first  2  years  and 
larger  in  the  later  years. 

This  sort  of  tax  legislation  .  .  .  would  not 
run  up  the  budget  deficit  in  tbU  critical 
year  or  next.  ...  Its  passage  would,  how- 
ever, release  powerful  forces  to  expand  cap- 
ital Investment,  thereby  improving  the  Na- 
tion's productivity  and  exerting  downward 
pressure  of  (sic]  prices  later  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  In 
my  report  which  accompanies  the  com> 
mittee  report  on  the  first  concurrait 
budget  resolution,  a  detailed  analysis 
and  tables  tracing  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  Nation's  ecmKxny  and  of 
the  spending  and  taxing  policy  of  the 
Congress  over  a  number  of  years.  I  par- 
ticularly would  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  report  which  appears 
along  with  the  committee  report  begin- 
ning on  page  352.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues,  after  ttiey 
have  had  a  chance  to  evaluate  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  and  my  own 
recommendations,  and  the  alternative 
budget  which  I  Intend  to  submit,  will  be 
disposed  to  Join  me  in  submitting  an 
alternative  budget  as  a  substitute  to  that 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  before  turning  to  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  budgetary  matters, 
I  might  inquire  if  other  Senators  have 
a  desire  to  stteak.. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  at  this  time 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  are  eager  to  address  this  sub- 
ject or  any  other  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  Senator 
yidd? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Perhaps  they  are  Just 
waiUng  to  be  called  to  come  over  aad 
vote. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Should  we  ask  the 
Chair  to  put  the  question?  The  Senator 
has  been  speaking  a  long  time,  but  he 
probably  stiU  recalls  what  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  Is. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  X 
was  reflecting  on  the  desirability  ot  a 
rollcall  vote  or  two  this  afternoon  but 

Mr.  WTTJJAMB.  The  Senator  and  I 
could  combine  to  get  a  rollcall  vote  very 
quickly.  All  we  would  have  to  do  is,  I 
would  say  to  the  Chair  if  there  are  no 
other  speakers  on  the  issue  before  the 
Senate— I  will  put  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. What  ts  the  Issue  before  the  Sent 
ate? 

The  ^RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  topic  before 
the  Senate  is  the  confirmation  of  tbe 
nomifmtion  ot  William  A.  Lubbera. 
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President  will  stop  shelling  their  own 
troops. 

President  Carter's  most  recent  battle 
plan  in  the  war  against  inflation  offers 
little  that  is  new  and  I  must  say.  in  all 
candor,  what  is  new  seems  to  me  more 
likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  But  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  long  overdue.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  is  the  President's 
proposal  to  do  the  right  thing  in  exactly 
the  wrong  way.  He  has.  incredibly,  pro- 
posed to  balance  the  budget,  not  by  re- 
straining spending  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  bring  spending  into  line  with  revenues, 
but  by  raising  taxes.  In  other  words,  if 
the  President  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  get  their  way,  Americans  will 
pay  $94  billion  more  in  taxes  next  year. 
I  regret  to  say  that  a  majority,  a  very 
tliin  majority,  may  I  say,  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Conunittee  appears  to  be  march- 
ing in  lockstep  over  the  edge  of  an  eco- 
nomic precipice  with  the  President. 

The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees, although  varying  somewhat  in 
their  recommendations,  both  propose 
balancing  the  fiscal  1981  budget  by  rais- 
ing taxes  rather  than  by  cutting  spend- 
ing. The  difference  between  laalancing 
the  budget  by  cutting  spending  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget  by  raising  taxes  is 
literally  the  difference  between  firing  at 
the  enemy  and  firing  at  your  own  troops. 
President  Carter's  battle  plan  is  not 
likely  to  do  much  about  inflation  but  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  send  unem- 
ployment sky  high. 

The  Carter  inflation  already  is  be- 
coming the  Carter  recession,  and  the 
Carter  recession  could  easily  become  the 
Carter  depression  if  a  degree  of  fiscal 
sanity  does  not  soon  prevail. 

Inflation,  it  is  important  to  remember, 
is  the  product  of  the  relationship  between 
two  variables :  it  is  too  much  money  chas- 
ing not  enough  goods  and  services. 

In  theory,  we  can  reduce  inflation 
either  by  decreasing  the  supply  of  money, 
or  by  increasing  the  production  of  goods 
and  services,  to  soak  up  the  excess  dol- 
lars. But  money  is  the  grease  that  makes 
our  economy  go,  and  if  we  cut  back  on 
the  supply  of  money  in  the  wrong  way, 
we  shall  depress  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  by  an  evoi  greater  amoimt 
than  we  reduce  the  supply  of  money.  The 
result  will  be  more  inflation,  not  less, 
and  in  consequence,  fewer  jobs. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  inflation 
has  been  the  printing  press  money 
created  to  fund  the  huge  Federal  defi- 
cits we  have  had  every  year  since  any- 
one can  remember  to  the  contrary.  But 
nearly  as  important  a  contributor  has 
been  the  precipitate  decline  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  U.S.  industry.  Productivity 
growth  has  been  essentially  zero  since 
1973. 

A  lot  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  decline,  but  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant has  been  the  transfer  of  wealth 
from  the  productive  private  sector  to 
unproductive  Govenmient  through  ever- 
increasing  taxes,  burdensome  regula- 
tions, and  other  similar  considerations. 
The  tax  increases  now  proposed  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  accelerate  this  trend,  and 


could  offset  whatever  good  would  be  done 
by  a  balanced  budget. 

Yes,  we  need  to  balance  the  budget; 
it  is  urgently  necessary  to  slow  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply.  But  we 
need  just  as  badly  to  cut  taxes  in  order 
to  spur  the  production  of  goods  and 
services.  The  only  way  to  do  both  is  to 
restrain  spending,  and  to  do  it  promptly. 

When  the  Senate  considers  the  budget 
resolution  for  1981.  and  I  am  told  that 
that  will  be  next  week,  I  will,  therefore, 
propose  a  substitute  which  would  cut 
spending  from  the  mark  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Committee  by  approxi- 
mately $15.3  billion.  The  result  will  be 
a  balanced  budget  and  also  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  taxes  by  $19  billion  during 
the  fiscal  year  and  $30  billion  during 
calendar  year  1981.  My  alternative 
budget  would  also  index  income  tax  rates 
and  reform  depreciation  schedules  so 
that  Inflation  would  not  gobble  up  capital 
wlilch  is  so  badly  needed  for  economic 
growth. 

Clearly,  balancing  the  budget  by  cut- 
ting spending  is  the  right  approach.  Most 
of  the  Nation's  major  economists  are 
calling  for  a  tax  cut.  as  I  pointed  out  a 
lew  minutes  ago.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  enthusiastically  supports  a 
supply -side  tax  cut.  Eventually,  in  my 
opinion.  Congress  will  see  the  light.  I 
hope  that  eventually  will  come  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  many  people,  when  I 
have  talked  about  the  need  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  restrain  spending  in 
various  functions,  raise  the  question, 
what  about  national  defense?  Since  I 
have  long  advocated  restraint  and.  in 
some  cases,  actual  reductions  in  spend- 
ing for  some  budget  functions,  it  is  only 
logical  to  raise  the  question,  should  we 
cut  national  defense  spending  as  well? 
My  answer  to  that  is  emphatically  no. 

I  am  pleased  with  one  aspect  of  the  rec- 
ommendation which  has  come  to  the  floor 
from  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  That 
is  the  committee's  recommendation  for 
defense  which  represents  a  heartening, 
though  still  somewhat  inadequate,  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  an  increase 
which  is  entirely  necessary  to  meet  the 
threat  to  America's  security. 

The  proposed  ceilings  for  fiscal  1981  of 
$174  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$156.3  billion  in  outlays  are  $9.5  billion 
and  $5.8  billion,  respectively,  higher  than 
recommended  by  President  Carter  in  his 
most  recent  revised  budget.  These  figures 
are  $12.2  billion  and  $10.1  billion,  respec- 
tively, higher  than  the  President's  orig- 
inal budget  submission:  that  Is,  $12.2 
biUion  in  budget  authority  and  $10.1 
billion  in  outlays  above  Mr.  Carter's 
earlier  recommendation. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Budget 
Committee  represents  a  growth  in  fund- 
ing of  $30.3  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $22.3  billion  in  outlays  from  the 
mark  proposed  by  the  Committee  In  the 
third  concurrent  budget  resolution  rec- 
ommended for  1980. 

This  is  a  welcome  reversal  of  the 
trend  of  the  last  10  years  in  which  de- 
fense spending  has  decUned  steadily,  in 
real  terms,  as  a  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  as  a  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 


I  have  submitted,  along  with  my  views 
on  the  budget,  a  table  which  illustrates 
the  extent  to  which  defense  spending 
has  been  dropping  a.s  compared  to  other 
nondefense  components  in  the  budget 
and  as  compared  with  infiation.  I  think 
many  Senators  will  be  surprised  to 
realize  that,  at  the  present  time,  our 
Nation  is  spending  less  for  defense  as 
measured  in  constant  dollars  than  we 
have  in  many  years  in  the  past.  For 
example,  while  the  total  dollar  amoimt 
of  our  spending  for  defense  continues 
to  rise,  measured  in  current  dollars,  we 
are  actually  showing  substantial  declines 
in  infiation  adjusted  dollars  devoted  to 
national  defense.  In  1979,  it  is  estimated 
that  we  spent  $69.3  billion  for  national 
defense  purposes,  measured  in  fiscal 
year  1972  constant  dollars.  By  compari- 
son, in  fiscal  year  1972,  we  spent  $76.6 
billion,  again  measured  in  1972  dollars. 

In  other  words,  in  a  relatively  brief 
span,  real  defense  spending — that  is, 
adjusted  for  infiation — declined  by  some 
$7.5  billion.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  increase  its  si)end- 
ing  for  national  defense,  at  a  time  when 
they  have  a  growing  air  capability,  a 
growing  and  increasingly  dangerous 
naval  presence  around  the  world,  when 
they  have  a  vastly  larger  land  force  cmd 
are  spending  2.5  times  as  much  for  mili- 
tary research  and  development  as  this 
country,  that  is  an  ominous  trend, 
indeed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reported  to  Congress  this  year  that 
the  Soviet  Union  now  possesses  an  accu- 
mulated military  capital  stock  from  25 
to  50  percent  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  That  differential.  Gen- 
eral Jones  said,  is  expected  to  Increase 
to  40  to  60  percent  by  the  mld-1980's,  if 
present  trends  continue. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  esti- 
mates the  Soviets  are  spending  50  per- 
cent more  on  defense  than  the  United 
States;  80  percent  more  on  military 
procurement;  250  percent  more  on 
ground  forces;  and  260  percent  more  on 
strategic  forces. 

The  United  States  maintains  16  active 
Army  and  3  Marine  divisions.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  170  divisions  in  active  serv- 
ice, and  the  "tooth  to  tail"  ratios  of  the 
Soviet  divisions  are  greater  than  ours. 

The  United  States  has  10,000  tanks. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  45,000  tanks,  and 
theirs  are  more  capable,  in  the  opinion 
of  mllltai7  authorities. 

The  Soviets  have  a  4-to-l  advantage 
in  artillery  pieces,  a  2-to-l  ad/antage  in 
armored  personnel  csirriers,  and  a  slight, 
but  ominously  growing,  lead  In  tactical 
aircraft. 

On  the  seas,  the  Red  Navy  has  a  4- 
to-1  advantage  in  ships  of  all  kinds,  a 
5-to-2  advantage  in  attack  submarines, 
and  a  3-to-2  advantage  in  surface  com- 
batants and  amphibious  ships. 

"nils  comparison  does  not  even  take 
into  account  the  substantisd,  and  rapidly 
growing,  military  power  of  Soviet  sur- 
rogates like  Cuba,  and  potential  Soviet 
surrogates  such  as  Libya  and  Iraq.  Cuba 
has  the  potential  to  prevent  reinforce- 
ment and  resupply  of  our  NATO  forces 
from  the  gulf  ports.  There  are  more 


tanks  in  the  Iraqi  Army  than  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  believe  it  or  not. 

Even  with  the  increase  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  spending  for  defense 
will  hold  steady  as  a  proportion  of  total 
Federal  spendhig  and  will  continue  to 
decline  as  a  proportion  of  GNP,  to  about 
half  the  level  of  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's,  when  the  threat  to  US.  security 
was  much  less  severe  than  it  Is  today. 

Clearly,  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  it 
needs  to  be  done  quickly  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time,  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  discuss  the  Nation's 
defense  preparedness  in  the  context  of 
budgetary  proposals  that  are  presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  .  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  oppose  the  nomination  of 
William  Lubbers  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  am  disappointed  with 
the  President's  choice  but  am  encouraged 
by  what  I  feel  will  be  the  vindication  of 
my  position  by  the  Members  of  this  body. 
As  a  preface  to  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon, I  would  like  to  cite  an  article  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  appeared  In 
the  February  12,  1980,  Washington 
Star. 

Mr.  Blilpatrick  wrote: 

An  UNFORTtTNATE  APPOINTMENT 

As  a  working  proposition,  every  president 
otight  to  have  wide  latitude  In  his  nomina- 
tions to  public  bodies.  A  president's  appoint- 
ive power  Is  part  of  the  intricate  assembly  of 
springs,  pendulums  and  counterweights  that 
makes  our  system  go,  and  Congress  ought  not 
to  jam  the  works  without  compelling  reason. 

But  there  are  times  when  the  Senate's  cor- 
ollary power  to  advise  and  consent  ought  to 
be  negatively  Invoked.  Such  an  occasion  is  at 
band  In  the  president's  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Lubbers  for  a  full  four-year  term  as 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Labof  Rela- 
tions Board.  If  the  president  will  not  with 
draw  this  regrettable  appointment,  the  Sen- 
ate should  reject  It  decisively. 

For  three  reasons.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  urgent  need  to  restore  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment; the  second  has  to  do  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  general  counsel's  power;  the  third 
goes  to  the  alternatives  available  to  the 
White  Housa. 

There  may  have  been  a  time — ^In  QranflB 
administration,  perhaps — when  public  con- 
fidence in  government  was  lower  than  it  la 
now.  The  polls  do  not  go  back  that  far. 
But  not  In  my  lifetime  can  I  recaU  a  period  in 
which  distrust  of  government,  and  especially 
of  the  federal  government,  was  deeper  or  more 
pervasive.  This  alienation  dldnt  begin  with 
Watergate,  but  Watergate  made  It  worse. 
And  such  recent  depressing  Incidents  as  the 
purported  bribery  of  half  a  dozen  members 
of  Congress  add  to  the  poisonous  cloud. 

Into  this  miasma  comes  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lubbers  to  the  most  powerful  position 
in  the  whole  of  the  executive  branch. 
Search  the  executive  agencies  as  you  will, 
you  will  not  find  any  position  to  compare 
with  general  counsel  of  the  NLRB.  He  alone 
commands  unreviewable  discretion  for  hla 
acts.  If  the  general  counsel  agrees  to  hear  a 
complaint  of  unfair  labor  practices,  the 
complaint  will  be  heard.  If  he  refuses,  that's 
it.  Ooodbye.  Finis.  His  refusal  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  NUIB.  It  cannot  be  appealed 
to  the  federal  courts. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  went  to  great 
pains  to  make  to  make  the  general  counsel 
absolutely  independent  of  the  board.  The  po- 
sition demands  a  person  who  not  only  is 
independent,  but  also  appears  to  be  inde- 


pendent. Mr.  Lubbers  simply  is  not  soob  a 
person.  For  17  years,  more  or  less,  he  has 
been  the  protege,  confidant,  top  assistant 
and  guiding  hand  to  NLBB  Chairman  John 
Fanning.  Vvltbln  the  community  of  buatneM 
and  labor,  be  is  universally  perceiv«d  M 
"Manning's  man."  The  two  are  as  close  as 
shirt  and  pocket  or  ring  and  finger,  and  that 
is  where  .bar.  Lubbers  commonly  is  thought 
to  be — in  the  chairman's  pocket,  or  tied  to 
his  finger. 

Mr.  Lubbers  of  course  has  asserted  his  in- 
dependence of  his  mentor  and  longtime 
boss,  but  bis  first  major  decision  since  his 
temporary  appointment  in  December  has 
set  off  bells  ot  alarm.  As  general  counsel,  be 
appears  effectively  to  have  reversed  a  long- 
stanolng  rule  protecting  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual union  member  to  resign  from  bis 
union  during  a  strike.  The  effect  is  to  put 
union  BoUdarlty  ahead  of  individual  free- 
dom. Such  obeisance  to  the  great  unions 
accords  perfectly  with  the  Fanning  view. 

A  president  who  has  enjoyed  the  support 
of  organized  labor,  and  hungers  for  such 
support  again  this  year,  surely  is  entitled  to 
appoint  someone  with  a  union  background 
L£  general  counsel.  The  business  community, 
headed  by  the  VS.  Cliamber  of  Commerce, 
accepts  this  reaUty. 

Before  Mr.  Carter  nominated  Mr.  Lubbers, 
the  White  House  had  leaked  the  names  of 
two  others  under  consideration — Carl  Fren- 
Icel.  associate  general  counsel  for  the  Steel- 
workers  Union,  and  Arthur  Goldberg,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union. 
Either  one  of  them  would  have  the  confi- 
dence of  both  labor  and  management.  Cur- 
tis Mack,  regional  NLRB  director  m  AtlanU, 
is  another  acceptable  poesibUity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  In  complete 
sympathy  with  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  Kilpatrick  article.  While  every 
President  should  have  the  right  to  staff 
his  administration,  a  position  requiring 
the  exercise  of  independent,  unbiased 
judgment  ought  not  to  be  filled  by  a 
partisan — I  emphasize,  by  a  partisan. 

As  a  result,  I  have  wposed  a  nomina- 
tion by  this  administration  for  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  because  I  felt 
that  the  candidate  in  question  did  not 
have  the  unbiased  objectivity  and  the 
judicial  temperament  to  administer 
justice  impartially. 

I  opposed  the  President's  nominee  to 
a  Republican  seat  on  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  In  that  case,  I  felt 
that  the  President,  by  appointing  a  high- 
ly partisan  and  liberal  nominee  to  a  Re- 
publican seat,  would  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  competing  interests  which  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  was  in- 
tended to  reflect.  In  that  case,  the  con- 
tinuing viability  of  the  Federal  election 
process,  together  with  its  impartial  ad- 
ministration, was  at  stake.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  votes  in  the  Commission  sub- 
sequent to  the  confirmation  of  that 
nomination  have  reflected  a  partisan 
and  political  nature  which  has  can- 
firmed  my  worst  suspicions. 

I  opposed  the  President's  nominee  to 
the  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Board. 
In  that  case,  Congress  had  created  a 
special  lending  institution,  ostensibly  to 
provide  the  same  sorts  of  financial 
services  for  consumer  cooperatives  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  fed- 
eral Home  Locm  Bank  Board  provide  in 
the  case  of  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions.  When  the  nominees  for  that 
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made  known,  it  was  appar- 
Carter  administration  had 
to   pack   the   Consumer 
Bank  Board  with  a  radical 
untiwar  activist,  a  liberal  Bo- 
Administrator,  and  others 
less  than  an  abundance 
expertise.  As  a  result,  I  voted 
radical    activist    Sam 
he  Board.  Brown  had  lacked 
management  skill  to  avert  a 
his  own  agency.  He  had  used 
program  to  channel  funds 
radically  oriented  causes, 
to  keep  adequate  accounts 
's  financial  transactions.  And 
been  ptmished  by  the  Con- 
poor  stewardship  by  plac- 
Corps  beyond  his  day-to- 
purview.    Yet,    the 
felt  that  Brown  was  fully 
the  administration  of  addi- 
of  millions  of  dollars, 
against  that  nomination. 
President,  the  Lubbers  nom- 
just  another  in  a  series  of 
place  biased  partisans  in 
supposedly   involving 
of  independent  judgment. 
"(H>pose. 

I  share  the  concern  and 
everyone  feels  with  the  way 
going  in  this  country.  Just 
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to  feel  and  talk  that  way; 
any  critic  can  kill  a  play, 
critics  ever  wrote  one. 
Ittate  of  Iowa,  we  say,  "Any 
can  kick  a  house  down,  but 
carpenter  to  build  one." 
to  me  that  we  already  have 
^uch  blaming  and  too  much 
pointing.  That  is  not  the  spirit 
rhat  is  not  the  America  I 
Ireamed  about  as  a  boy. 
^sklng  myself.  "Where  Is  the 
dream?   Does  anybody  still 
hope,  and  pray,  and  try 
Axtierlca  work?" 


The  answer  is  obvious.  I  believe  they 
do.  Of  course,  they  do.  The  American 
people  still  beUeve  in  the  American 
dream,  just  as  they  always  did. 

It  would  be  completely  wrong  and 
out  of  place  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
waste  time  complaining. 

Deep  within  the  recesses  of  the 
American  heart  there  is  a  longing  and 
desire  for  commitaient  to  make  America 
work.  We  need  leaderslilp  that  will  in- 
spire our  people  to  commit  themselves  to 
excellence  and  character  and  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  that  are  necessary 
for  a  free  people. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  rancor;  it  is  a 
time  for  resolution.  This  is  not  a  time  for 
pushing  and  shoving  to  get  our  own  way. 
It  is  a  time  for  pulling  together  and 
sharing  the  load.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not 
pull  together  soon  in  this  country,  we 
may  soon  pull  this  country  apart.  It  Is 
time  to  stop  arg\iing  about  how  we  got 
into  this  mess  and  to  start  working  our 
way  out.  It  is  time  to  stop  fixing  blame 
and  to  start  fixing  the  country. 

We  cannot  sit  aroimd  and  wait  for 
Washington  to  do  It,  either.  Govern- 
ment never  has,  never  could,  never  was 
meant  to,  and  never  will  create  any- 
thing. Before  Government  can  provide, 
it  must  first  take  away.  If  anything  is 
going  to  get  done  in  this  country,  it  is 
the  people  who  will  do  it.  Our  national 
strength  and  our  national  genius  comes 
from  our  people.  The  more  we  do  for 
ourselves,  and  the  sooner  we  get  to  doing 
it,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Now  that  we  imderstand  this,  let  me 
tell  you  about  some  things  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about.  Please  join  me  in 
listening  to  some  good  things  about 
America. 

Dwipht  Fisenhower  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  what  we  are  about  to  do. 
Just  before  sending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  into  deadly  combat  on  the 
beaches  of  Prance,  he  went  among  the 
troops  to  let  them  know  his  respect  for 
them.  He  was  widely  quoted  as  saving, 
"The  great  thing  about  my  Job  is  getting 
to  shake  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  brave 
men."  He  did  not  need  to  dwell  on  the 
dangers  that  lay  ahead.  Both  he  and  his 
troops  knew  those  well  enough.  But  they 
took  some  time  to  recognize  good  things 
about  themselves  and  to  share  some 
mutual  respect.  Then  the  battle  went 
forward  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  need  to  do  this  todav,  too.  We  need 
to  reflect  on  and  recoenize  the  good 
things  we  share — not  to  Ignore  the  chal- 
lenges and  struggles  we  face  but  rather 
to  keep  our  perspective  on  who  we  really 
are  and  sharpen  our  will  to  win. 

We  are  a  nation  of  strong-willed  indi- 
viduals. Our  ancestors  all  dared  personal 
disaster  to  build  a  new  life  here.  Our 
tendency  to  look  out  for  ourselves  was 
bred  Into  us  generations  ago. 

We  are  a  rich  nation,  richly  endowed 
with  opportunity  and  blessed  with  peo- 
ple willing  to  work  hard  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true.  We  are  a  compas- 
sionate nation.  We  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  xmfortunate  ones  among  us.  We  are 
free  and  Independent,  thriving  under  the 
oldest  written  constitution  in  the  world 
still  in  force.  Our  i>eople  have  more  free- 


dom than  any  other  place  on  Earth,  and 
everybody  else  knows  it.  Read  the  papers. 
Right  at  this  moment,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  literally  risking  their  lives  to  get 
here.  America  is  still  the  favorite  des- 
tination of  the  world's  refugees. 

We  educate  children  for  free.  You  can 
go  to  church  freely  without  having  to 
look  over  your  shoulder.  You  are  free  to 
make  the  oest  use  of  your  life  as  you  see 
fit.  There  is  not  another  place  in  the 
world  where  people  can  work  to  become 
what  they  want  to  become  with  any  more 
success  than  this  country. 

And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  it  is  about 
time  for  people  in  government,  whether 
elected  or  appointed,  to  wake  up  and 
smell  the  coffee.  Because  the  fact  is  that, 
in  this  country,  we  derive  our  power  from 
the  bottom  up,  not  the  top  down.  The 
people  are  what  made  this  country  great. 
You  can  trust  Americans.  I'ell  them  the 
truth,  give  them  the  facts,  then  listen  to 
them.  The  American  people  will  make  the 
right  decision — right  for  themselves,  and 
right  for  the  country.  Americans  know, 
deep  down  Inside,  that  they  can  make 
this  coimtry  into  whatever  they  want,  if 
they  want  it  badly  enough. 

Contrary  to  what  the  President  said 
recently,  Americans  do  not  lack  con- 
fidence. Well,  a  crisis  of  confidence  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  maybe.  But  a  crisis 
in  confidence  In  themselves  and  the 
greatness  of  this  country?  No.  No  way. 

Look  what  happened  in  California  In 
1978.  One  man,  with  an  idea,  went  to 
work.  And  he  talked  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  got  them  working,  too. 
And  pretty  soon,  they  were  circulating  a 
petition,  and  all  the  experts  said  "Well 
look  at  that.  It  will  never  happen."  But 
those  hard-working  people  believed  in 
what  they  were  doing,  and  they  got  their 
petition  and  they  got  millions  of  signa- 
tures on  it  and  they  got  the  petition  on 
a  ballot.  And  it  was  called  proposition  13. 
Then  they  went  to  work  even  harder,  and 
again  all  the  experts  and  some  of  the  so- 
cial mechanics  like  Fonda,  Hayden,  and 
Brown,  were  all  saying  they  are  dema- 
gogs. It  cannot  be  done,  garbs^e  Is  go- 
ing to  pile  up  in  the  yard,  schools  are 
going  to  close,  fire  stations  and  police 
departments  will  close  down — catastro- 
phe. It  cannot  be  done. 

But  then  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened when  election  day  came  along. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  people  voted  to 
cut  their  taxes.  And  it  started  with  one 
man.  In  fact,  the  Governor  of  California, 
who  was  calling  them  demagogs  right 
up  untU  the  pohit  of  about  10:30  in  the 
evening  on  the  night  of  the  election,  until 
he  looked  up  at  the  board  and  saw  that 
proposition  13  was  passing  by  about  72 
percent,  to  be  exact,  immediately  called  a 
press  conference  and  to  listen  to  him  for 
the  next  10  minutes  or  so  you  thought  he 
invented  It. 

When  he  was  asked  a  question,  "How 
can  you  reverse  your  position,  Governor? 
You  were  calling  people  who  were  sup- 
porting this  demagog  as  late  as  an 
hour  ago." 

And  the  Governor  very  truthfully  said: 
"When  you  are  a  general  and  you  are 
leading  your  troops  and  you  turn  around 
and  you  see  your  troops  going  the  other 


way  you  must  nm  around  and  get  ahead 
of  them." 

Yet  no  matter  whether  you  agree  with 
propositi(Hi  13  or  not,  it  is  still  an  exam- 
ple oi  what  can  happen  in  this  country. 

It  kind  of  reminds  me  of  the  poem, 
"One  Man  Awake."  It  goes  like  this: 
One  man  awake  can  waken  anotber. 
The  second  can  waken  bis  next-door  brother. 
The  three  awake  can  arouse  the  town 
By  turning  the  whole  place  upsldedown. 
And  the  many  awake  finally  make  such  a  fuas 
They  waken  the  rest  of  us. 
One  man  up  with  dawn  in  bis  eyes  multiplies. 

The  dawn  Is  coming.  But  while  it  Is 
yet  dark  we  have  to  start  moving.  We  are 
energy  weak,  but  we  have  the  resources 
and  the  luiow-how.  and  the  wherewith- 
al to  become  energy-strong,  if  we  will 
only  turn  our  great  national  potential 
loose.  We  are  oppressed  by  Inflation,  but 
we  know  the  azuwer  to  that,  too.  We 
must  produce,  and  produce,  and  then 
produce  some  more.  America's  great, 
productive  engine  can  pull  us  out  of  In- 
flation, if  we  will  help  it. 

Our  taxes  remain  high,  but  we  are 
bearing  new  voices  In  Congress  and  see- 
ing new  faces.  You  will  see  a  lot  more 
new  faces  next  year.  We  will  stop  the 
excessive  government  spending  that 
feeds  infiation.  We  will  reduce  taxes, 
and  gradually  get  the  Ckivemment  out 
of  our  private  lives,  off  our  backs  and  out 
of  our  pocketbooks.  We  have  to  wake 
up  and  realize  that  we  are  all  In  this 
country  together.  We  have  to  meet  our 
challenges  like  we  welcome  the  bright 
morning  of  a  great,  new  day.  We  are 
not  quitters  in  this  country.  We  never 
give  up.  In  times  of  adversity  we  reach 
down  deep  inside  ourselves  and  find 
strength.  We  do  our  bit,  then  help  the 
person  next  to  us  do  his. 

And  if  we  can  get  that  kind  of  spirit, 
that  gristle  and  that  grit  going  in  Amer- 
ica again  there  Is  no  stopping  us. 

We  have  done  It  before.  Let  us  do  It 
again.  Let  us  talk  about  energy.  The 
energy  crisis  is  real.  But  we  can  all  do 
something  about  it.  We  can  use  less. 
The  speed  limit,  carpoollng  the  ther- 
mostat settings— it  will  all  help.  You 
do  your  bit.  I  will  do  mine,  and  let  us 
make  sure  our  neighbors  do  theirs,  too. 
But  do  It  in  a  spirit  of  sharing,  not 
shoving. 

It  will  be  a  lot  more  fun  that  way  and 
besides  It  will  be  more  effective. 

We  can  do  whatever  we  set  our  na- 
tional mind  to  do.  Let  us  develop  every 
one  of  our  rich  energy  resources  on  this 
North  American  continent.  Let  us  do 
what  we  have  to  do  to  make  nuclear 
energy  safe,  so  we  can  continue  using 
it.  Let  us  get  going  on  gasohol,  coal 
conversion,  solar  power,  wind  power,  and 
synthetic  fuel. 

In  the  5  to  10  years  it  will  take  to  get 
those  energy  sources  to  meaningful  size, 
let  us  use  our  abundant  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies here  at  home.  Let  us  give  the  en- 
ergy experts  the  green  light  to  go  out 
there  and  bring  in  more  petroleum.  Let 
us  untangle  the  web  of  governmental 
price-fixing  and  artificial  allocations 
that  create  shortages.  Let's  get  off  the 
po'nUess  kick  of  kick'ng  the  oU  com- 
panies. We  should  be  glad  we  have  them. 


The  oil  cranpanies  are  the  only  organisa- 
tions which  can  move  fast  enough  to 
get  this  country  over  the  energy  hump. 
I  say  let  us  get  them  moving  before  it 
is  too  late. 

And  let  us  forge  new  relationshipe 
with  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  North 
America  as  a  continent  can  enjoy  full 
energy  independence. 

Infiation  and  high  taxes  are  twin 
symptoms  of  the  same  problem:  too 
much  Government  si)endlng.  The  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  not  the  only  cause  of  in- 
fiation, but  it  is  the  most  significant  one. 
It  will  take  hard  work  and  common  sense 
to  balance  the  budget,  but  that  is  what 
we  have  to  do,  especially  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  a  sound  economy. 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  10  years  for 
some  type  of  sunset  legislation  to  finally 
take  place.  We  do  not  need  to  start 
pointing  the  finger  and  saying  that  all 
of  these  expenses  that  we  have  are  built 
in  and  we  just  cannot  do  anything 
about  it. 

Article  I,  section  Vin  of  the  Consti- 
tution empowers,  among  other  things, 
the  Congress  to  levy  taxes  and  appro- 
priate fimds. 

And  that  is  all  the  sunset  legislation 
we  need  to  get  things  under  control. 
The  sun  sets  once  each  and  every  year 
on  the  budget  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  have  to  put  the  brakes  on  the  run- 
away reg\ilators  in  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. Excess  regulations  take  money 
from  our  pockets  in  two  ways:  higher 
taxes,  and  higher  prices. 

I  share  the  concern  for  clean  air,  clean 
water,  healthy  and  safe  woiicing  condi- 
tions with  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  every  American  that  I 
know.  But  there  Is  a  difference,  for  ex- 
ample, in  EPA  meaning  Environmental 
Production  Agency  and  EPA  meaning 
end  productivity  altogether. 

And  that  Is  what  it  has  been  grown 
to  be  recognized  as  in  the  real  world  and 
in  the  American  private  sector  and  the 
economy  that  pays  the  taxes  that  keeps 
this  Government  engine  back  here  In 
Washington  pumping. 

Sur^,  we  can  live  with  less  regula- 
tions. You  can  do  something  about  this, 
too,  and  be  amazed  how  effective  it 
would  be  if  people  started  seriously  talk- 
ing about  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  close  with  these  thoughts, 
Mr.  President. 

First,  as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals 
we  have  some  real  problems.  There  is  no 
denying  that.  But  we  have  the  know- 
how  to  solve  these  problems  and  we  will 
solve  them  because  they  give  us  good 
reason  to  revive  the  fighting  spirit  that 
makes  our  Nation  so  great. 

As  William  James  said,  "the  world  is 
all  the  better  for  having  the  devil  in  It 
so  long  as  we  keep  our  foot  upon  his 
neck." 

Second,  we  have  to  stop  pointing  our 
fingers  and  fixing  blame  and  start  work- 
ing together.  We  have  to  give  of  our- 
selves if  we  are  to  receive  from  our 
neighbors.  As  John  Gardner  said,  "When 
pe<vle  are  serving  life  Is  no  longer  mean- 
ingless." 


And  third  and  last,  we  need  each  other. 
America  needs  all  of  us.  She  needs  our 
productivity.  She  needs  our  commitment 
to  create  the  future.  She  needs  our  faith. 
As  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  18 
centuries  ago.  "Arise.  thereSore.  and  be 
doing,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you." 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  Senate  is  in  executive  session. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session  so  I  may 
introduce  a  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  object, 
but  I  will  not  object  if  the  Senator  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  Intro- 
duce a  bill  as  if  in  legislative  session. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  so 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmokd  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  are  printed  under 
routine  morning  business  in  today's 
Record.) 
(Mi.  TSONGAS  assimied  the  chair.) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  spoke  this  morning  on  the  pending 
n<Hninatlon,  I  discussed  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  the  provisions  of  that  act 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  NLRB.  I  should  like 
now  to  take  up  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In 
more  detail  and  analyze  some  provisions 
in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

n.   TAIT-BABTIXT   ACT 

It  was  not  until  1947  that  Congress 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  29  U.S.C. 
section  153(d).  Section  3(d)  of  that  act 
created  the  General  Counsel's  office  and 
thereby  established  a  formal  separation 
of  functions  for  unfair  labor  practice 
cases.  During  congressional  debates 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
idea  of  a  separate  ofiBcial  to  bring  com- 
pla'nts  concentrated  their  attention  oa 
whether  the  existing  internal  separation 
of  functions  adequately  protected  the 
due  process  rights  of  parties  before  the 
Board. 

In  creating  the  office  of  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Board,  Congress  was  attempt- 
ing both  to  remedy  the  often-repeated 
complaint  that  the  Board  acted  as  grand 
jury,  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury,  and  to 
free  the  Board  of  its  administrative  du- 
ties In  order  that  it  might  have  more 
thne  to  give  to  Its  function  of  deciding 
cases  (Conference  Report,  pp.  37.  38). 
Before  providing  for  such  separation, 
committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
gave  consideration  to  a  more  complete 
separation.  Bills  which  would  have 
vested  the  prosecuting  function  of  the 
agency  hi  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
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Lmerlca,  CIO,  Senator  Robert  A. 

■Hearings  Before  tbe  Com- 
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37. 1947.) 
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Board,  make  It  an  ineffective  administrative 
agency. 

Senator  Mobse.  I  am  trying  to  separate 
tboee  functions  and  still  keep  frran  doing  it 
by  transferring  the  judicial  functions  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Of  course,  this  Idea  of  having  admmis- 
tratlve  directors,  there  Is  nothing  new  about 
that,  it  was  quite  common. 

Mr.  PATTEasoN.  I  was  going  to  Inquire 
whether  a  similar  Idea  prevails  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  com- 
parable administrative  agency.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Morse.  Not  in  that  exact  form, 
but  you  will  find  it  in  both  of  those  agencies. 
However,  the  administrative  functions  are 
kept  much  more  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  work  of  the  OcHnralaslons  themselves 
than  Is  the  case  m  the  NLRB. 

(Raymond  S.  Smethurst,  Counsel,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft.  Presiding,  "Hearings  Before  the 
CoDunlttee  on  Labor  and  mibllc  Welfare." 
Part  4.  Wednesday.  March  6.  1947.) 

Mr.  SMXrHi..BST.  There  la  one  final  point 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  that  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  briefly  and  that  is  on 
the  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act,  and  par- 
ticularly the  matter  of  administration. 

S.  360  proposes  the  creation  of  a  new  labor 
division  In  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take 
over  the  prosecuting  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  There  have 
been  other  proposals  that  the  prosecuting  or 
investigating  function  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
conditions  we  face  today  with  reference  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  would  sug- 
gest an  even  more  thorough  separation  of 
the  prosecuting  from  the  judicial  functions, 
and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  Minnesota  law  and  re- 
quire all  these  imfalr  labor  practice  cases 
to  be  tried  directly  In  the  District  Courts 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

When  the  law  was  passed,  there  were  rea- 
sons for  setting  up  a  public  agency  to  enforce 
unfair  labor  practices.  We  will  say  the  unions 
were  not  strong.  They  were  not  financially 
able  to  carry  the  cost  of  their  own  litigation. 

Today,  those  arguments  do  not  seem  perti- 
nent. So  that.  If  the  Wagner  Act  is  balanced 
to  provide  for  unfair  labor  practices  by  labor 
organizations,  and  giving  the  employer  a 
remedy,  giving  the  employees  of  the  union 
a  remedy  against  unfair  labor  practices  by 
the  employer,  we  believe  both  sides  should 
be  required  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  own 
litigation,  but  trying  these  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices not  through  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  but  directly  in  the  district 
courts. 

That  Is  roughly  the  pattern  followed  under 
the  Minnesota  law.  And  that  the  courts 
would  be  permitted  to  weigh  the  equities 
In  these  cases,  and  the  decision  based  on 
the  result  of  that  weighing  process. 

That  Is  all  I  have. 

(Honorable  Francis  Case,  Representative, 
South  Dakota,  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith, 
Presiding,  "Hearings  Before  Committee  on 
Labor  Public  Welfare,"  United  States  Senate, 
Part   2,   Wednesday,    Pebr\iary    12,    1947.) 

Mr.  Case.  Section  107  Introduces  a  relative- 
ly new  feature,  and  that  is  to  give  the  At- 
torney General,  along  with  the  NLRB,  the 
right,  which  the  Board  now  has,  to  file  com- 
plaints on  unfair  labor  practices.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  of  dlsciisslon  and  we  read  a  good 
deal  about  the  undeslrabUlty  of  having  the 
functions  of  Investigator,  prosecutor,  and 
judge  wrapped  up  In  one  organization,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  To  mini- 
mize that,  or  to  reduce  the  objections  to  It, 
I  have  made  two  or  three  suggestions,  and 
the  first  one  is  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
should  have,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  right  to  file  complaints  of  imfalr 


labor  practices.  That  would  be  designed  to 
destroy  the  argument  that  sometimes  the 
Board  has  a  bias  which  Inclines  them  to 
favor  one  side  or  the  other. 

Senator  Eixenoex.  Who  would  try  tliat 
case? 

Mr.  Case.  In  the  first  place.  If  it  were  a 
complaint,  of  course  It  would  be  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  but  If  it 
came  to  seeking  an  order  to  require  restraint 
or  something  of  that  sort,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  have  the  same  right  to  go  before 
a  court  as  the  National  I^abor  Relations 
Board  has. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  There  would  be  no 
change  except  to  permit  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral to  prosecute,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
before  the  NLRB? 

Mr.  Case.  It  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  same  right  that  the  Board  now  has. 

Senator  Ellekdex.  And  It  would  have  to  go 
before  the  Board? 

Mr.  Case.  Not  in  the  case  of  review.  Tou 
can  take  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  before  the  court,  or  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  may  apply 
for  an  order  to  require  restraint.  The  At- 
torney Oeneral  would  have  the  same  right. 

Senator  Ellxndsx.  But  instead  of  the 
Board  doing  It,  you  confer  that  right  on  the 
Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Case.  I  would  also  leave  It  to  the  Board. 
The  value  of  the  suggestion  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  that  it  would  provide  for  any  situation 
where  you  felt  the  Board  was  recalcitrant  or 
was  inclined  to  favor  one  side  or  the  other, 
that  the  Attorney  General  might  have  that 
right.  I  don't  open  that  right  up  to  the 
private  employer  there,  but  I  do  say  that  in 
the  name  of  the  Government  If  something 
reaches  the  high  level  of  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  he 
should  have  that  right.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think,  by  such  canvassing  as  I  have  made 
Informally,  that  there  would  not  be  too 
much  objection  to  that. 

Senator  SMrrn.  What  you  are  really  driv- 
ing at  Is  to  separate  the  functions  of  pros- 
ecutor and  judge.  I  am'  very  much  inter- 
ested In  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  at  this  point. 

I  have  been  exploring,  with  Senator  Fer- 
guson, the  possibility  of  labor  courts  paral- 
leling our  Federal  court  set-up.  They  would 
have  Jurisdiction  over  just  two  limited  areas : 

1.  Interpretation  of  contracts  already 
entered  into,  those  contracts  made  In  con- 
formity with  the  labor  laws. 

2.  Interpretation  of  labor  Uws. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sort  of  a  set-up  In  our 
Federal  structure  would  help  to  expedite 
labor  cases  and  would  be  very  desirable.  Of 
course,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  writing  of  the  contract  Itself  or  the 
matter  of  bargaining,  but  once  the  contract 
Is  made,  the  court  would  have  jurisdiction 
m  those  two  areas.  Interpretation  of  the 
contract  and  Interpretation  of  what  the 
language  of  the  labor  statutes  means. 

I  am  just  raising  that  point  now  to  see 
whether  that  would  be  in  line  with  your 
thinking  In  separating  the  functions  of  pros- 
ecutor and  judge,  or  whether  we  would  be 
making  progress  If  we  set  up  such  a  court. 

Mr.  Casx.  While  I  gave  some  consideration 
to  that.  Senator,  I  finally  rejected  It  In  my 
own  mind,  fearing  that  there  again  we  were 
making  our  labor  legislative  picture  too  com- 
plex; that  by  creating  a  special  system  of 
courts  we  would  have  another  agency  and 
might  have  questions  of  confUctlng  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  point  that  you  have  a 
court  for  Interpreting  contracts,  I  think  Is 
very  Interesting  In  view  of  the  provision  I 
have  later  In  the  bill,  providing  that  In  the 
case  of  jurisdictional  disputes  the  District 
Court  might  be  used  to  render  declaratory 
judgment  In  accordance  with  'the  provi- 
sions in  the  Judicial  Code  at  this  time. 
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The  inequity  of  having  the  Board  act 
as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  was  elo- 
quently stated  by  Mr.  Stephen  Dunn  dur- 
ing the  same  hearings  in  March  of  1947. 

(From  Prepared  Statement  of  Stephen  F. 
Dunn,  Partner  In  Firm  of  McCobb,  Heaney  & 
Dunn,  Orand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  Presiding,  "Hearings  Before 
the  Conmilttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare," Part  3,  Tuesday,  March  4,  1947.) 

SEPARATING  rUNCTIONS 

The  NLRB,  has  since  Its  Inception  per- 
formed the  duties  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
jury.  The  same  body  investigated,  made  a 
complaint,  prepared  the  case,  prosecuted  It, 
and  finally,  after  drawing  Inferences  from 
the  facts  which  It  discovered  and  presented 
to  itself,  decided  whether  the  employer  was 
guilty  or  not.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
charges  of  bias  have  been  leveled  so  fre- 
auently  against  the  Board  and  Its  agents. 

It  Is  contrary  to  our  whole  concept  of 
judicial  Integrity  to  permit  the  prosecutor 
to  sit  In  judgment  upon  the  person  whom 
he  prosecutes.  Certainly  If  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  prosecutor  feels  there  Is  enough 
evidence  to  start  prosecution,  the  victim's 
evidence  Is  going  to  receive  short  shrift  when 
the  same  prosecutor  Is  to  make  a  final  de- 
cision on  whether  his  judgment  In  the  first 
Instance  was  proper.  The  proposal  made  to 
set  up  a  Labor  Division  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  provides  an  effective  solution  to  the 
dlvlslon-of-powers  problem.  The  NLRB  can 
then  function  as  an  administrative  tribunal 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  adjudicating 
disputed  questions  presented  to  it  by  dis- 
connected agencies.  The  charges  of  unfair- 
ness and  Impropriety  which  now  exist  will 
be  eliminated.  In  this  way  Individual  em- 
ployers will  regain  equality  under  the  law. 

Mr.  William  McGrath's  testimony  in- 
cluded an  appeal  for  a  single  adminis- 
trator to  act  as  prosecutor  and  a  sepa- 
rate judicial  agency  for  the  hearing  of 
imfeir  labor  practice  cases. 

(William  L.  McOrath,  President,  William- 
son Heater  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  Presiding,  "Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,"  Part  4,  Friday,  March  7,  1947.) 

Mr.  McOxATH.  One  point  remains  which 
I  think  Is  worthy  of  special  attention.  I  re- 
fer to  the  biased  functioning  of  the  NLRB. 
A  field  examiner  employed  by  the  Board 
Investigates  a  charge  agsdnst  an  employer, 
and  upon  his  recommendation  a  regional 
<llrector  employed  by  the  Board  issues  a 
complamt.  Then  a  regional  attorney  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  presents  the  Board's 
case  to  a  trial  examiner  employed  by  the 
Board,  who  finds  for  the  Board  In  90  percent 
of  the  cases.  Gentlemen,  this  Is  not  justice. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  going  to  get  a 
fair  and  just  administration  of  the  Wagner 
Act  out  of  that  kind  of  a  set-up.  The  time 
has  stirely  come  to  separate  the  prosecuting 
from  the  judicial  fimctlon  of  the  Board. 
Therefore,  I  favor  reducing  the  Board  to  a 
single  member  who  will  function  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, and  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  judicial  agency  for  the  hearing  of 
these  cases.  You  wUl  find  precedent  for  this 
In  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  now  The  Tax 
Court,  which  functions  Independently  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

A  question  which  was  raised  several 
tlines  during  the  hearings  concerned 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
why  It  appeared  Ineffective  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  separating  func- 
tions of  the  NLRB,  The  foUowlng  ad- 
dresses this  issue, 

(Mr.  Gerald  D.  Rellly,  Attorney  at  Law 
Washington,  D.C..  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 


Presiding,  "Hearings  Before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare"  Part  4,  Satur- 
day, March  8,  1947. 

Senator  Moasx.  You  are  dealing  with  a 
point  that  bothers  me.  I  have  long  thought 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  about  sepa- 
rating functions  In  administrative  tribu- 
nals. You  propose  to  put  the  prosecuting 
functions  and  Investigative  functions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  is  that  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure we  adopted  last  year  In  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  after  years  of  study,  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  country  as  a  very  good  one. 
If  we  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  then,  we 
would  be  putting  ourselves  In  the  position 
of  trying  to  avoid  doing  that  In  all  other 
administrative  functions.  Would  you  do  it 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Reillt.  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  procedure 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

There  Is  a  very  Interesting  article  by  a 
member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Board  on  the 
revised  regulations  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  In  the  American  Bar  Journal. 

The  chief  Impact  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  was  on  agencies  which  have 
what  Is  called  rule-making  power  as  distin- 
guished from  fact-finding  power.  The  agen- 
cies which  had  pwwer  to  hold  hearing  and 
make  findings  subject  to  judicial  review  were 
not  very  much  affected.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  kind  of  between  the  two.  That 
agency  does  not  have  what  Is  ordmarily 
called  legislative  power,  but  It  has  broad 
power  to  define  an  unfair  trade  practice  in 
Its  complaints. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
a  volume  of  cases  running  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10,000  a  year.  The  Board  members 
almost  never  pass  upon  a  complaint  before  It 
Is  Issued.  That  power  Is  almost  completely 
delegated  to  the  staff.  So,  the  Board,  for 
practical  purposes,  does  not  perform  any 
function  Itself  except  the  judicial  one. 
Nevertheless,  It  has  the  responsibility  of  the 
field  staff,  since  It  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment over  them.  Congress  holds  the  Board 
responsible  for  anything  that  happens  in 
the  field.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
members  Is  spent  in  investigating  charges 
about  the  field  staff  which  have  been  brought 
to  the  Board's  attention.  But  the  more  Im- 
portant kind  of  field  supervision,  which  Is 
the  passing  upon  the  complaints.  Is  almost 
never  done.  There  Is  not  time  for  It. 

Senator  Morse.  I  was  working  on  a  pro- 
posal— I  have  not  given  It  up  yet — for  setting 
up  an  administrative  director  within  the 
Board's  organization  to  handle  so-called  ad- 
ministrative and  prosecution  problems.  Ap- 
parently, under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  In  about  the  best  position  of  all  the  ad- 
ministrative tribunals  as  far  as  compliance 
Is  concerned.  Few  changes  In  the  rules  were 
really  necessary  to  comply  with  the  very  type 
of  procedure  that  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
thought  we  ought  to  adopt  In  these  tribunals 
which,  as  I  say,  various  bar  committees 
worked  on  for  years,  and  laid  down  as  a 
model  act.  That  has  kind  of  shaken  me  a 
bit  in  my  previously  held  view  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  setting  up  an  administrative 
director. 

I  think  In  a  speech  you  commented  to  the 
effect  that  after  all,  the  procedure  of  the  Na- 
tional Lalxir  Relations  Board  was  almost  a 
model  of  virtue  in  this  respect  of  separating 
these  functions  in  its  own  organization. 

Mr.  Reillt.  You  are  probably  referring  to 
a  paper  I  read  about  2  weeks  ago  at  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Institute  at  New 
York  University.  In  that  paper  I  also  pointed 
out,  because  of  the  explosive  character  of 
labor  relations  and  the  suspicion  on  the  part 


of  most  litigants  that  there  is  collaboration 
between  the  prosecuting  staff  and  the  Board, 
that  It  would  be  much  more  desirable  In  the 
caae  of  the  Board  if  the  functions  were 
separated. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  we  will 
probably  adjourn  in  a  few  moments.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  continue  with  this  speech  on 
another  day  without  it  counting  as  a 
second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  return  to  the  nomination 
and  address  some  points  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  not  be  considered  an  extra  or  a 
second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
always  been  my  view  that  the  opposition 
to  this  nomination  was  based  upon  very 
insubstantial  grounds.  Some  observers 
have  expressed  the  view  that  there  must 
be  some  reason  other  than  the  merits  of 
this  nomination  itself  to  explain  the 
vehemance  of  this  opposition. 

One  suggestion  I  have  heard  Is  that 
the  opposition  is  based  in  part  upon  the 
desire  of  employer  groups  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  one  of  several  alterna- 
tives to  Mr.  Lubbers. 

This  might  be  true,  but  It  certainly 
strikes  me  as  inplausible  in  light  of  the 
names  I  have  heard  suggested.  Two  of 
the  names  I  have  heard  are  lawyers  who 
actively  represent  labor  unions  In  or- 
ganizing drives.  The  fact  that  business 
interests  would  offer  to  support  labor 
union  lawyers  for  the  position  of  General 
Counsel  seems  to  me  to  destroy  two  of 
the  arguments  that  are  being  used  to 
oppose  this  nomination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  totally  Incredible 
to  suggest  that  appointment  of  a  ctu-eer 
civil  servant  would  give  the  impression 
of  partiality  or  lack  of  independence, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that 
appointment  of  a  dedicated  labor  union 
lawyer  would  not  create  any  such  im- 
pression. 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  reasonable  man- 
agement representative  could  have  more 
skepticism  about  the  impartiality  of  a 
career  civil  servant  than  about  the  im- 
partiality of  a  labor  union  lawyer. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  labor 
lawyers  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  Mr.  Lubbers,  would 
honor  their  oaths  of  office  and  serve  with 
impartiality  and  with  proper  regard  for 
public  policy,  but  management  repre- 
sentatives can  hardly  maintain  on  the 
one  hand  that  they  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  "appearance"  that  might  be 
causd  by  the  appointment  of  a  career 
civil  servant,  while  maintaining,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  would  not  have  a 
similar  concern  about  the  "appearance" 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  a  career  labor  union  lawyer. 

Employer  support  for  these  labor  union 
lawyers  also  rebuts  the  position  that  this 
nomination  is  being  opposed  in  part  on 
the  grounds  of  lack  of  administrative  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Lubber's  career  has  given  him  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  funcUoo- 
Ing  of  the  Labor  Board. 
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Relations  Board,  when  he  said,  on  page 
121  of  our  hearings: 

I  am  aware  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' nomination.  I  am  aware  also  of  the  al- 
legations advanced  to  support  that  opposi- 
tion. I  think  I  can  be  most  helpful  to  the 
committee  If  I  direct  myself  specifically  to 
those  allegations.  Essentially,  they  fall  into 
two  general  categories: 

The  first  category  Is  because  Mr.  Lubbers 
worked  basically  on  the  Board,  on  the  Judi- 
cial side,  he  lacks  the  exposure  and  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  fulfill  the  prosecutorial 
functions  of  a  General  Counsel.  I  believe  such 
an  allegation  can  be  based  only  on  a  grcss 
misunderstanding  of  what  a  legal  assistant 
or  staff  assistant  to  the  Board  really  does  In 
the  area  of  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  bulk  of  that  work  consists  of  reading 
and  reviewing  transcripts  of  hotly  litigated, 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  challenges  raised  by  the  respective 
parties  not  only  to  the  merits  of  positions 
taken  but  to  the  procedure,  the  trial  strategy 
and  the  trial  tactics.  Now,  that  Is  a  front-row 
seat  to  watch  legal  experts  at  work  and  some- 
times lawyers  who  are  not  quite  so  expert. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  learn  the  proce- 
dures or  the  techniques  as  well  as  the  pitfalls 
of  lltigatlonal  strategy  than  the  kind  of  work 
that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  done  for  years.  Only 
the  very  oldest  and  most  active  practitioners 
In  the  labor  field  cotUd  have  as  much 
experience. 

That  is  another  point  that  should  be 
clear  and  clarified  again,  the  background 
Mr.  Lubtiers  would  bring  to  this  posit'.on. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  some  mate- 
rial from  the  biography  of  Peter  Nash 
who  went  into  this  position.  He  was  So- 
licitor in  the  Department  of  Labor.  His 
background  was  varied  and  not  as  spe- 
cialized as  Mr.  Lubbers'  background.  Yet 
he  made  it  through  this  nomination  pro- 
cedure we  are  now  in  with  Lubbers.  He 
went  to  this  position  and  did  it  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Republican  President 
conflrmed  by  a  Senate  which  was  Demo- 
cratic in  its  majority.  I  point  this  out  and 
will  include  it  in  the  Record  to  show  that 
this  was  no  drawback  even  though  the 
background  of  experience  was  not  nearly 
as  reliable  as  a  means  of  making  an  early 
judgment  about  his  knowledge,  b{u:k- 
ground,  and  ability  for  tliis  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excerpt  from  Mr.  Nash's 
biography  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BlOOKAPHT  or  PXTER  O.  Nash,  SoLicrroR 

DEStGNATC,  DePABTUKNT  CT  LaBOB 

Peter  O.  Nash  was  nominated  as  Solicitor 
of  Labor  by  President  Nixon  on  June  24.  1970. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  be  Iiad 
served  as  Associate  Solicitor  for  Labor  Rela- 
tions and  ClvU  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  since  September  1969. 

Mr.  Nash  served  as  confidential  assistant 
to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  In  1962  and  1963.  He 
waa  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  tJnlted  States  In  1968. 

Mr.  Nash  for  a  time  was  an  Instructor  in 
labor  law  at  the  Rochester  (N.T.)  Institute 
of  Technology.  In  1963,  he  became  associated 
with  the  Rochester  firm  of  Wiser,  Shaw,  et  al., 
as  a  labor-management  relations  attorney 
and  in  1967  became  the  firm's  youngest  part- 
ner. 

His  labor  law  experience  has  Included  ac- 
tivity In  the  following  areas:  Collective  bar- 
gaining, arbitration.  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  equal  employment  opportunity  (union 
organizing    and    recognition.    National    and 


New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Boards  (rep- 
resentation and  unfair  labor  practice  cases) , 
Injunction  proceedings,  public  employment 
relations  and  representation  matters  Involv- 
ing universities,  colleges,  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Bom  on  January  4,  1937,  In  Newark,  New 
York.  Mr.  Nash  Is  a  1969  Phi  Bete  Kappa 
graduate  of  Colgate  University  and  a  Root- 
Tllden  Scholar  and  Order  of  the  Coif  gradu- 
ate of  New  York  University  Law  fachool.  Class 
of  1962.  He  was  fifth  In  his  class  at  Colgate 
and  sixth  at  NYU.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Nash  Is  a  former  president  of  the  Roch- 
ester Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
13  the  second  largest  Jaycee  local  In  the 
world.  He  also  served  as  Ite  legal  coimsel  and 
executive  vice  president  and  on  Its  board  of 
directors. 

He  boB  served  in  numerous  public  and  pro- 
fessional capacities  since  completing  school. 
Including  memberbhlp  on  the  Labor  Law 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Stete  Bar  Associ- 
ation, the  Labor  Law  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Colgate  Alumni  Club  of 
Rochester  (Chairman,  Student  Selection 
Committee;  and  Chairman,  Alumni  Fund 
Drive) ,  National  Colgate  Alumni  CouncU,  Na- 
tional Colgate  Alumni  Corp.  (Director);  and 
National  Panel  of  Arbitrators  of  the  American 
Arbitration  AssoclaUon. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Diane  Engle- 
son  of  WUliamson,  NY.,  were  married  In  1961. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Kimberly,  5,  and 
Tamara,  1,  and  live  In  Potomac.  Maryland. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAPPY  CENTENNIAL  TO 
BENSON,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  March  22,  I  had  the  privilege 
and  p'easure  of  participating  in  the  cen- 
temiial  celebration  of  the  community  of 
Benson.  Ariz.  Benson  is  nestled  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  San  Pedro  River  in 
southeastern  Arizona,  and  all  my  experi- 
ences with  this  community  of  about  4,200 
people  have  been  distinctly  enjoyable. 

Benson  was  settled  and  Incorporated 
In  1880  at  the  rail  Junction  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  line  to  Tombstone, 
which  was  experiencing  its  famous  silver 
boom.  While  the  Clanton  Gang,  the  Earp 
brothers,  and  Doc  Holliday  were  filling 
the  pages  of  history,  Benson  was  becom- 
ing a  rail  hub  rivaling  its  much  older 
neighbor,  Tucson.  The  Sonoran  Rail- 
road, a  major  United  States-Mexico 
route  for  years,  ran  from  Guaymas,  So- 
nora,  and  terminated  in  Benson.  The  old 
El  Paso  and  Southwest  Railroad's  main 
line  ran  from  Benson  to  Phoenix.  Be- 
cause of  the  steep  grades  on  either  side 
of  Benson,  extra  locomotives  were  stored 
in  a  roundhouse  and  used  to  help  power 
exceptionally  long  trains  up  the  valley's 
steep  hills. 

By  the  early  ISOO's,  much  of  the  rail 
trafQc  had  dwindled  and  Benson  was 
finding  a  new  Identity  as  a  farming  and 
ranching    community.    Cattle    ranches 
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flouriehed,  and  easterners  who  settled  in 
Cochise  Cotmty  soon  recognized  how 
productive  the  farmland  in  the  San 
Pedro  Valley  could  be.  To  this  day,  new- 
comsrs  to  the  area  are  amazed  to  see  a 
functioning  artesian  well:  driving  a  4- 
inch  pipe  into  the  ground,  in  what  seems 
to  be  arid  desert,  produces  a  gustiing 
flow  of  clear,  delicious  water. 

Benson's  primary  Industry  again  be- 
came mining-related  in  1920  when 
Apache  Co.  was  established.  The  Apache 
plant,  located  8  miles  south  of  town, 
is  the  Nation's  largest  single  explo- 
sives manufacturing  facility.  It  pro- 
duces the  vast  majority  of  the  explosives 
needed'to  mine  Arizona's  copper,  a  com- 
modity in  which  our  State  leads  the  Na- 
tion .'n  production. 

Benson's  proximity  to  the  Army  base 
of  Fort  Huachuca  provides  an  economic 
boo3t,  and  the  town  today  is  anticipat- 
ing rapid  growth  because  it  is  a  mere  35 
miles  from  the  new  industrial  develop- 
ment taking  place  in  southeast  Tucson. 
The  San  Pedro  Valley  remains  one  of 
Arizona's  most  productive  agricultural 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  Benson's  centennial 
celebration  last  weekend  was  a  particu- 
larly fulfilling  experience  for  me.  The 
townspeople  of  Benson  were  exuberant 
with  a  solidarity  and  pride  that  I  believe 
exemplify  the  important  contributions 
that  rmall  towns  have  made  to  Ameri- 
can culture.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  In  nislilng  Benson  a  next  100 
years  as  rich  and  profitable  as  its  first. 


JACK  J.  SARVER 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Irene  Sarver  and  her  family  on 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Jack  J.  Sar- 
ver. Jack  Sarvei  had  many  friends  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  with  an  unbounded  energy 
that  he  would  use  for  people  and  causes 
in  which  he  believed. 

Jack  was  very  active  in  the  areas  of 
business,  religion,  and  government.  His 
Involvement  in  these  fields  spanned  both 
the  local  and  national  scene. 

He  was  a  self-made  man  of  humble 
origins.  In  Michigan,  he  turned  his  fam- 
ily business  around  and  into  a  success- 
ful automotive  supply  and  appliance 
business.  He  used  this  experience  as  a 
springboard  into  the  hotel  business  that 
brought  him  to  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Jack  was  a  very  successful  business- 
man and  he  helped  improve  Tucson.  He 
biUlt  one  of  the  city's  first  large  motels 
on  the  interstate  highway — the  Howard 
Johnson  Lodge  and  the  Plaza  Interna- 
tional Hotel  were  owned  by  him.  He  also 
co-owned  the  Redondo  Towers  Apart- 
ment Complex  in  downtown  Tucson. 
The  successful  business  ventures  ex- 
tended to  the  American  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board. 

Where  a  normal  man's  activities  would 
stop.  Jack  J.  Sarver's  began.  He  con- 
tributed his  enormous  talents  to  his 
Jewish  faith.  Jack  headed  drives  for  the 
Combined  Jewish  Appeal  and  was  named 
Jewish  Man  of  the  Year  in  1966.  Jack, 
along    with    his    beloved    wife,    Irene, 


founded  the  Gary  J.  Sarver  Counseling 
Center,  which  is  named  after  their  late 
son,  and  was  recently  dedicated  this 
February. 

Jack's  ability  extended  still  further 
into  the  area  of  government.  His  profes- 
sion led  him  to  the  position  of  heading 
the  Development  Authority  of  Tucson's 
Economy.  Jack  was  involved  In  govern- 
ment politics  for  many  years.  This  In- 
cluded fundraising,  campaign  manage- 
ment, and  adviser  to  candidates  for 
mayor  and  city  coimcil  of  Tucson,  who, 
he  felt,  would  help  make  Tucson  a  better 
place  to  live,  as  well  as  candidates  for 
the  Arizona  legislature.  His  political  work 
included  his  tireless  efforts  in  my  own 
campaign  for  the  n.S.  Senate,  an  effort 
for  which  I  will  always  be  indebted. 

Jack  was  also  active  on  a  national 
scene  in  Washington  as  part  of  Senator 
Henry  Jackson's  1976  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  he  was  recently  named  na- 
tional finance  cochairman  of  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy's  Presidential  campaign. 

Arizona,  Tucson  and  I  will  sorely  miss 
this  gentleman  who  worked  so  hard  and 
so  relentlessly  to  make  our  community 
such  a  fine  place  to  live  and  work. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  a  man  like 
Jack  comes  by  our  way  again. 


THE    PAGE    SCHOOL    BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  champions  in  our  midst.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize the  exploits  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Page  School  basketball  team. 

The  pages  recently  ended  their  19  to  2 
season  with  a  victory  in  the  Jewish  Day 
School  invitational  tournament.  Their 
record  Is  the  best  among  Washington 
area  independent  schools. 

Kent  Meeks  Caldwell,  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appointing  this  session,  was 
named  most  valuable  player  in  the 
tournament.  Palmer  McLean  and  John 
Piland  were  also  named  to  the  all- 
tournament  first  team. 

Considering  the  schedule  the  pages  op- 
erate under  and  the  fsu;t  that  funds  for 
practice  facilities  ran  out  in  midsea'^on. 
the  success  of  this  team  is  especially 
noteworthy.  But  when  he  was  interview- 
ed by  the  Washington  Star  for  a  recent 
article  on  the  team,  Kent,  who  averaged 
23  points  a  game  this  season,  explained 
that  the  pages  "Just  try  to  fit  basketball 
around  our  schedule." 

Surely  the  success  of  this  team,  only 
the  second  championship  team  the  Page 
School  has  ever  had,  is  actually  exidained 
by  simple  outstanding  effort  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  team,  which  also  Included 
Ruben  Thomas,  Dave  Butchi'^e,  John 
Harris,  and  Donna  McNeilly,  i.e  only 
female  player  on  a  boys'  varsity  team  In 
the  Washlngt(m  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Page 
School  team  and  their  coach,  Joe 
McOrath,  on  their  extraordinary  season. 


THE     RESEARCH     REVITALIZATION 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27  I  Introduced  the  Research 
Revltallzatlon  Act  of  1980  (S.  2355), 
which  would  create  a  cost-eflectlve  mech- 


anism to  encourage  research  with  prac- 
tical appllcatl(Hi8  in  business  and  indus- 
try. It  provides  a  nonrefundable  credit 
for  25  percent  of  the  amount  contributed 
in  cash  to  a  tax-exempt  research  reserve, 
which  finances  research  and  develop- 
ment on  university  campuses. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  terms  of  this  proposed  legislation 
available  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Re- 
search Revltalizatlon  Act  of  1980  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio,  as 
follows: 

S.3S6S 

Be  It  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret»  atsembled.  That  this 
Act  my  be  dted  as  the  "Research  Rerttalica- 
tlon  Act  of  1980". 
Sec.  2.  Tax  IitCEirrrvxs  ros  RxasAacH. 

(a)  In  OnrasAL. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  at 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relating  to  cradlta 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  laaertlng  after 
section  44C  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
Sac.    440.    CoirnuBOTioNS   to    Rxbbitk   waa 

RBSXAXCB     BT     INMIIUHOWS     OT 

HxGHBt  KmrCATioif . 

"(a)  AixowAKCK  or  CaxniT. — In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  engaged  in  a  trade  or  biisln— , 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  agalnat  the 
tex  Imposed  by  this  obiter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  26  percent  of  the 
amount  contributed  In  cash  during  the  taxa- 
ble year  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  research  re- 
serve of  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Maxxkum  Okbui. — The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  to  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  shaill  not  exceed  an  emoant 
equal  to  6  percent  of  the  taxable  inoome  at 
the  taxpayer  for  such  year  which  Is  property 
aUocable  to  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  bnalneee. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  aentence,  tax- 
able Income  shaU  be  computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  deduction  under  subsection 
(c)(2). 

"(C)  RxaxAacR  Rxsnvx. — 

"(1)  ExncPTTOK  rBOM  TAX. — Any  reaearch 
reserve  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under 
this  title  except  that  such  reserve  shall  be 
subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  aection 
611  (relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  on  un- 
related business  Income  of  charitable,  etc., 
organization). 

"(2)  Deduction  pok  PATicnm  moic  ■■- 
snvE. — There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  qualified  reaearch  expeneei 
paid  out  of  the  research  reeerve  of  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)      QUAUrXKD     EESBAaCH      KXPMI— . — W 

purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
research  expenaes'  means  expenses  for  or  ex- 
perlmentetlon  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 174  to  be  performed  by  any  Institution 
of  higher  education. 

"(4)  Iitstitdtion  or  Hiuma  nnrcAnoK. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  Institution  described  In  section 
1201(a)  or  491  (b)  of  the  Higher  Educatton 
Act  ot  1988  (as  In  effect  on  January  1,  1978) . 

"(6)  Dkmiai.  op  DOUBix  »Bf0Tr. — Any 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  aUowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  any  other  provision  of  thla  ch^- 
ter. 

"(d)  Spkial  Rules. — For  purpoeee  of  thla 
section. — 

"(1)  UkE  OP  SESOtVE  AMOUMTS  POK  OTHBI 
THAN     PATMEMT    OP    QUALXPUD    KESSABCH    EX- 


"(A)  In  oenebal. — ^If  any  amount  In  a  re- 
search reserve  Is,  during  a  taxable  year,  used 
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tag  any  purpo  w  other  tban  tbe  payment  of 
qvuoifled  resea  rch  expenses — 

"(1)  an  ami  itint  equal  to  the  amount  so 
used  shall  be  included  as  taxable  income 
(without  rega  d  to  other  Income  or  deduc- 
tions) to  the  t  ucpayer  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  \m  \  commences,  and 

"(U)  the  lltblUty  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
tax  imposed  I  y  this  chapter  for  such  tax- 
able year  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  300  percent  of  the  amount  so  used. 

"(B)  ExcenioN. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  ly  payment  from  any  research 
reserve  within  90  days  after  the  last  day 
prescribed  by  law  (Including  extensions 
thereof)  for  &  ing  the  return  of  the  tax  im- 
poMd  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
If  the  amount  of  such  payment  is  not  more 
than  the  exces  i  of — 

"(i)  the  aggi  egate  amount  of  contributions 
by  the  taxpay  sr  to  such  reserve  during  the 
taxable  year,  o  rer 

"(11)  tbe  mudmum  amount  of  contribu- 
clons  necessai  f  to  allow  the  taxpayer  the 
maximum  am<  lunt  of  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Excess  coirnuBtmoifs  oxre  to  xbcom- 
POTATIONS. — If  sifter  the  close  of  tbe  90th 
day  under  sul  paragraph  (B),  there  is  a  re- 
computation  ( f  the  maxlmimi  credit  allow- 
able to  the  ta:^ayer  under  subsection  (b)  (1) 
for  a  taxable  (year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  I4>ply  to  a  ly  payment  from  any  research 
reserve  of  the  I  axpayer  if — 

"(1)  the  am<  unt  of  such  payment  does  not 
exceed  the  su  n  of  the  excess  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  such  tax- 
able year,  plui  the  Income  on  such  excess, 

"(11)  such  r  icomputatlon  was  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(ill)  such  >ayment  is  made  at  the  time 
prescribed  by  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 

"  (2)  CoMTai  nrnoMS  irasr  bk  bpxnt  wrrHUf 
4  Txais. — 

"(A)  Ik  GEHOtAi.. — If  any  amount  remains 
In  a  reseu'ch  reserve  for  more  than  4  years 
after  the  date  such  amount  was  contributed 
to  the  reserve  (or,  in  the  case  of  income  of 
the  reserve,  t  te  date  such  income  was  re- 
ceived by  the  reserve) — 

"(1)  an  amoi  mt  equal  to  such  amount  shall 
be  Included  ai  taxable  Income  (without  re- 
gard to  other  income  or  deductions)  to  the 
taxpayer  for  1  be  taxable  year  in  which  the 
last  day  of  the  4tb  year  occius,  and 

"(II)  the  ll4billty  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  unount  equal  to  300  percent  of 
the  amount  in  eluded  in  Income  under  clause 

"(B)  Cektain  AMOinrrs  tbxatxd  as  paid. — 
For  purposes  o '  subparagraph  (A) ,  an  amount 
shall  not  be  .reated  as  remaining  in  a  re- 
search reserve  on  any  day  if  there  is  a  bind- 
ing commltmi  int  on  such  day  to  pay  such 
amount  from  such  reserve  not  later  than  1 
year  after  sue  i  day.  The  preceding  sentence 
ahaU  not  appi  f  to  any  amount  which  is  not 
paid  from  «u<  h  reserve  during  such  1  year. 

"(C)  ¥tFO  kccotnmso  KZQtTnzD  roa  cbi- 
TAXX  PUXF08E8  — Por  purposes  of  determining 
whether  an  account  has  been  held  In  the 
research  reaer  «  for  more  than  4  years,  under 
regulaUons  pi  escribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
taxpayer  shal  allocate  payments  to  contrl- 
battons  on  a  Irat-ln  flrst-out  basis. 

"(3)     UlTUSla    KXBXAXCH    FUNDS    MAT   BK   XK- 

DXPOsrrB)  m  i  nsxvx. — 

"(A)  Ik  CK^niAi..— Nothing  In  this  section 
■ball  be  cons^ued  to  prevent  amounts  which 
have  been  paid  from  a  research  reserve  and 
which  have  n  jt  been  spent  by  the  recipient 
trom  being  re  ;urned  to  such  reserve. 

"(B)  RXTUINIS  AMOUNTS  IKCLUDKS  IN  IK- 
COMB. — Any  I  uch  amount  returned  to  the 
research  resei  vt  of  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  ( tiall  be  Included  in  the  Income 
of  tbe  taxpayt  r  for  such  year. 


"(4)    Appucatiok   with  othkb  cbxdits. — 

"(A)  Ik  gxkkxai,. — ^The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  tbe  siun  of  the  credits  allow- 
able under  a  section  of  this  subpart  hav- 
ing a  lower  number  or  letter  designation 
than  this  section,  other  than  credits  allow- 
able by  sections  31,  39,  and  43. 

"(B)  Tax  imposed  bt  chaptkb. — ^Any  tax 
which  is  not  treated  under  section  46 (a)  (4) 
as  imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(e)  RxsEABCH  Rbssbvx  Oxfinxd. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'research 
reserve'  means  any  trust — 

"(1)  which  is  created  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  (including  the  District  of  Columbia) 
for  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  the  exclusive  purpose  of  which  is  the 
payment  of  qualified  research  expenses  of 
the  taxpayer, 

"(3)  contributions  to  which  may  be  made 
only  in  cash, 

"(4)  no  amount  may  be  contributed  to  the 
trust  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
allow  the  taxpayer  the  maximum  amount 
of  credit  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  under 
subsection  (a) , 

"(S)  the  trustee  of  which  is  a  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  401  (d)  (1) ) ,  or  any  person 
who  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  manner  in  which  such 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be 
consistent  with  such  purpose,  and 

"(6)  the  assets  of  which  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  any  other  property  other  than 
in  a  common  trust  fund. 

"(f)  Reculations. — Tbe  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Techkicai.  Amxkdmxnt. — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  6096  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  pajrments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  strUting  out  "and  44C"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44C,  and  44D". 

(c)  Clebical  Amxkdmxnt. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  44C  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  44D.  Contributions  to  reserve  for  re- 
search by  tnstltutions  of  higher 
education.". 

(d)  Effective  Datx. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tributions made  after  December  31,  1980. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  ON   MOFFTTT- 
LETEXIER 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  asked  me  to  submit  for  the 
Record  his  statement  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Mof- 
fitt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  entitled,  "Justice  Foiled  in 
Chile,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Statement    of    Senatob    Kxknedt 

JUSTICE    foiled    in     CtOVK 

In  September  1976  Orlando  LeteUer  and 
Bonni  MofBtt  were  assassinated  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation's  capital  by  agents  of  the 
Chilean  police.  This  was  no  less  than  an  act 
of  political  murder  and  international 
terrorism. 

Since  that  tragic  day,  I  pressed  the  Ad- 
ministration to  ensure  that  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  terrible  assassination 
were  brought  to  Justice.  Michael  Moffltt, 
the  widower  of  Ronni  Moffltt,  has  written  a 
moving    and    disturbing    account    of    the 


events  that  followed.  Mr.  Moffltt's  article, 
published  in  the  February  3  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  details  the  repeated  failures  of 
the  Carter  Administration  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  Chilean  government  in 
punishing  its  secret  police. 

In  May  and  October  of  last  year  I  called 
on  the  Administration  to  take  firm  and 
vigorous  action  so  that  all  wo\ild  know  this 
country  would  not  condone  international 
terrorism  anywhere  in  the  world — least  of 
all  on  Americain  soil. 

The  Administration  failed  to  take  such 
action.  It  undermined  this  nation's  com- 
mitment to  Justice  and  against  terrorism  by 
Invoking  mild  and  ineffectual  versions  of 
some  of  the  measures  I  called  for.  As  Mr. 
Moffltt  writes: 

"Even  as  the  case  was  pending  before  the 
Chilean  supreme  court,  [n.S.l  Ambassador 
Landau  was  giving  public  speeches  dis- 
counting the  possibility  of  a  new  deteriora- 
tion in  n.S.-Chlle  relations. 

"The  signal  this  sent  to  the  Chileans  was 
obvious:  The  Administration  would  con- 
tinue to  talk  tough  about  the  Letelier-Mof- 
fltt  case,  but  any  drastic  sanctions  had 
already  been  ruled  out." 

Mr.  Moffltt  continues: 
.  "Carter's  decision  on  sanctions  against 
Chile,  which  the  State  Department  called  'a 
strong  reaffirmation  of  our  determination  to 
resist  International  terrorism,'  consisted  of 
removing  eight  persons  out  of  80  from  the 
U.S.  mission  in  Chile,  a  token  aid  cut  In  $6 
million,  a  review  of  the  status  of  the  VS. 
military  advisory  group  in  Chile  and  pro- 
hibiting new  aid  to  Chile  through  two  pro- 
grams— neither  of  which  have  operated  in 
Chile  for  years.  .  .  . 

"By  any  measure,  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's response  to  this  terrorist  act — which 
was  not  committed  in  a  distant  capital  but 
in  Washington — was  open  to  challenge  as 
being  weak.  The  actions  let  the  Pinochet 
government  off  the  hook  and  ensured  that 
Contreras  and  the  others  would  never  stand 
trial  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Chile. 

"As  one  U.S.  embassy  official  in  Chile 
later  admitted  to  the  Washington  Post:  'AH 
right,  we  bluffed.  They  called  our  bluff  and 
we  lost." " 

This  cavalier  attitude  toward  international 
terrorism  Is  another  sorry  example  of  the 
steady  erosion  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
national  credibility.  We  cannot  continue  to 
base  our  relations  with  other  countries  on 
admitted  "bluffs"  and  empty  threats.  We 
must  regain  the  confidence  of  our  allies  and 
the  respect  of  our  adversaries.  We  sacrifice 
both  at  our  own  risk. 

I  ask  that  Michael  Moffltt's  article.  "Wash- 
ington Bomb  Plot:  Justice  Foiled,"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  3, 

1980] 

Washincton  Bomb  Plot:   Justice  Foiled 

(By  Michael  Moffltt) 

In  the  dingy  basement  beneath  tbe  VB. 
District  Courthouse  in  Washington,  I  fol- 
lowed Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  E.  Lawrence 
Barcella  through  several  bolted  doors.  A 
uniformed  bodyguard  watched  closely  as 
BarceUa  flipped  the  combination  lock  on  the 
last  door. 

Reaching  inside  an  evidence  drawer,  he 
retrieved  a  ragged  piece  of  metal  smaller  than 
a  dime  sealed  In  a  plastic  envelope.  He  said, 
looking  almost  embarrassed,  "This  Is  what 
killed  your  wife.  Ill  show  you  the  pictures 
if  you  insist,  but  I  have  to  warn  you.  They 
are  absolutely  ghastly." 

I  looked  at  them  anyway.  They  were  as 
devastating  as  the  scene  on  Sept.  21,  1976  in 
tbe  heart  of  Washington's  Embassy  Row 
when  a  bomb  attached  to  Orlando  Letelier's 
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Chevelle  erupted  through  the  floorboards 
klUlng  him  and  my  wife,  Ronni.  Orlando 
LeteUer,  45.  a  former  ambassador  of  the  Al- 
lende  government  of  Chile  to  the  United 
States,  died  instantly,  cut  in  half  by  the 
force  of  the  bomb. 

Seated  in  the  back  seat.  I  escaped  the  full 
Impact  of  the  explosion,  but  Ronni  did  not. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her  alive,  she  was  Ijrlng 
on  her  back,  her  face  blackened  by  the  ex- 
plosion. The  carotid  artery  in  her  neck  had 
been  pierced  by  a  small  piece  of  metal  from 
the  body  of  the  car.  She  choked  from  bleed- 
ing. She  was  25. 

Two  years  later,  a  Washington  grand  Jury 
indicted  the  head  of  DINA.  the  secret  po- 
lice of  the  military  dictatorship  of  Chile  and 
seven  other  men  for  murdering  Orlando  Le- 
telier and  Bonnl  Mofiltt.  In  February  1979. 
two  Cub  in  exiles  working  for  DINA  received 
light  sentences  for  their  role  in  the  murders, 
a  third  was  convicted  of  perjury  and  two 
others  are  stUl  fugitives  from  the  FBI. 

For  describing  the  anatomy  of  the  crime, 
an  American  bomb  specialist  working  for 
DINA  plea  bargained  for  a  sentence  of  less 
than  10  years.  Despite  this,  the  case  of  the 
Leteller-Moffltt  murders  has  not  been  re- 
solved to  the  satisfaction  of  federal  investi- 
gators, leading  members  of  Congress,  or  the 
families  of  the  victims. 

The  men  who  Instigated  the  plot  to  mur- 
der Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffltt.  in- 
cluding a  former  close  confidant  of  Chilean 
dictator  Augusto  Pinochet,  are  free  in  Chile. 

Orlando  Letelier  had  been  In  the  news  a  lot 
in  1976.  As  one  of  the  leading  exiled  Chilean 
polltlciane,  he  was  fighting  to  restore  democ- 
racy to  hia  country.  LeteUer  had  served  as 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  foreign 
minister  and  defense  minister  in  the  elected 
left-wing  government  of  President  Salvador 
AUende. 

On  Sept.  11,  1973,  the  Allende  government 
was  overthrown  in  a  mUitary  coup  in  which 
30.000  were  killed  and  thousands  more  im- 
prisoned, tortured  and  exiled.  The  coup  was 
tbe  culmination  of  a  three-year  campaign, 
financed  in  part  by  the  Central  InteUigence 
Agency,  to  get  rid  of  Allende 's  government. 

Allende  was  murdered  in  the  presidential 
palace  on  the  morning  of  the  coup.  The  man 
who  seized  power  that  day.  Army  Oen.  Augus- 
to Pinochet,  had  served  under  Letelier  In  the 
Defense  Ministry.  Letelier  was  Imprisoned  for 
a  year  until  he  was  released  at  the  behest  of 
the  government  of  Venezuela.  A  senior  officer 
at  the  military  detention  center  told  Letel- 
ier: "We  are  setting  you  free,  but  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  General  Pinochet  will  not 
tolerate  actions  against  his  government." 

Letelier's  stubborn  unwUllngness  to  be  in- 
timidated eventually  cost  him  his  life.  After 
his  release  from  prison,  Letelier  became  di- 
rector of  international  studies  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  PoUcy  Studies,  where  my  wife  and 
I  were  employed.  LeteUer,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  Chilean  exiles  in  North  America, 
was  working  to  cut  off  the  support  that  Pres- 
ident Oerald  R.  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  were  giving  the  ChUean 
dictatorship. 

In  February  1976,  Letelier  had  lobbied  suc- 
cessfully against  a  $60  billion  Dutch  invest- 
ment In  Chile  and  persuaded  Dutch  trade 
unions  to  boycott  Chilean  products.  In 
March  he  encouraged  three  U.S.  representa- 
tives. Tom  Harkin  (D-Iowa).  Toby  Moffett 
(D-Conn.)  and  Rep.  Oeorge  Miller  (D-Calif.), 
to  visit  Chile. 

AU  were  deeply  imprewed  by  the  trip  and 
In  June.  Rep.  Harkin  and  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (D-Maas.)  led  the  fight  In  Congress  to 
eliminate  most  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  ChUe.  His  credibility  enhanced,  Le- 
teUer began  discussions  with  the  Chilean 
Christian  Democratic  Party  about  realistic 
alternative*  for  po.<<t-Plnochet  ChUe. 

Pinochet,  his  intallifrence  operatives  scat- 
tered over  at  least  three  continents,  caw  Le- 
telier's name  crop  up  with  increasing  fre- 


quency. Letelier's  role  in  blocking  the  Dutch 
investment,  his  contacta  with  leading  liberal 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  reports 
that  he  was  confiding  with  the  Christian 
Democrats — Chile's  leading  moderate  party — 
apparently  coaflrmed  Pinochet's  fears  that 
Letelier  was  the  focal  point  of  an  intwna- 
tlonal  movement  to  destroy  his  regime. 

Immediately  after  the  coup,  Pinochet  or- 
ganized DINA  to  crush  dissent  at  home  and 
abroad.  So  in  late  Jime  1076.  Michael  Vernon 
Townley,  an  American  expatriate  working  for 
DINA,  was  ordered  to  meet  Col.  Pedro  Espl- 
noza,  DINA's  director  of  operations,  regard- 
ing a  mission  outside  ChUe. 

Esplnoza  told  Townley  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington to  murder  Orlando  Letaller.  If  he  ac- 
cepted the  mission,  Townley  was  told,  he 
would  work  with  Capt.  Armando  Fernandez, 
a  young  army  officer  working  for  DINA.  Espl- 
noza said  he  preferred  that  the  operation 
look  like  an  accident  and  that  Townley  be 
back  in  Chile  when  Letellar  died.  But  the 
"bottom  line  was  eliminate  Letelier." 

In  July,  Juan  Manuel  Contreras.  Pino- 
chet's hand-picked  head  of  DINA,  told  Fer- 
nandez and  Townley  to  travel  to  Paraguay  to 
obtain  false  Paraguayan  passports  and  U.S. 
visas.  The  chief  Paraguayan  IntelUgence  offi- 
cer. Benito  Guanes.  had  agreed  to  provide 
the  passports  and  visas  as  part  of  operation 
CONDOR. 

CONDOR  was  a  formal  working  arrange- 
ment among  several  Latin  American  dic- 
tatorships— Including  ChUe.  Argentina  and 
Paraguay — to  identify,  spy  on  and  ellmlnata 
opponents  of  the  continent's  mUitary  re- 
gimes. Contreras  Instigated  the  formation  of 
CONDOR,  and  the  government  of  Paraguay 
participated  in  its  early  stages. 

Townley  and  Fernandez,  using  the  names 
Juan  WUUams  Rose  and  Alejandro  Romeral 
Jara,  obtained  the  passporta  and  visas  and 
returned  to  ChUe.  But  when  the  VS. 
ambassador  to  Paraguay,  George  Landau,  be- 
came suspicious  about  the  request,  he  de- 
manded that  Guanes  return  the  visas.  Con- 
treras returned  the  passports  to  Guanes  with 
the  pictures  missing.  But  Landau  had  al- 
ready duplicated  the  originals  and  sent 
copies  to  Washington. 

The  Paraguayan  maneuver  was  a  major 
blunder,  but  Contreras  told  Townley  and 
Fernandez  to  go  ahead  anyway  with  the 
assassination  plot.  For  cover,  he  sent  two 
DINA  agenta  to  Washington  simultaneously 
using  the  names  Juan  Williams  Rose  and 
Alejandro  Romeral  Jara. 

On  Sept.  9,  1976.  Michael  Townley,  now 
alias  Andres  Wilson,  landed  at  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  in  New  York.  Waiting 
for  him  was  his  usual  contcust,  Fernando 
Cruchaga,  an  employee  at  Lan-Chile,  the 
Chilean  government  airline. 

"Andres  WUson"  was  a  weU-known  figure 
at  Lan-Chlle.  According  to  Cruchaga,  Town- 
ley  knew  many  Lan-Chlle  pilots  and  regu- 
larly sent  "electronic  equipment"  and  other 
paraphernalia  between  Santiago  and  Cuban 
exile  groups  in  Miami  and  New  Jersey  via 
Lan-Chlle  pUota. 

A  couDle  also  awaited  Townley's  arrival  in 
the  Lan-Chlle  terminal.  Fernandez  and  a  fe- 
male DINA  agent  named  Lllana  Walker  Mar- 
tinez, who  had  been  in  the  VS.  since  Aug. 
26,  came  to  the  airport  to  brief  Townley  on 
their  surveillance  of  Orlando  Letellar. 

Townley  rented  a  car  at  the  airport  and 
drove  to  northern  New  Jersey,  where  he  vis- 
ited leading  members  of  the  Cuban  Nation- 
alist Movement  (CNM),  a  cell  of  Cuban  ex- 
iles who  had  served  as  hired  killers  for  DINA 
in  exchange  for  Pinochet's  support  of  their 
opposition  to  Fidel  Castro. 

(In  1975.  CNM  member  VirgUio  Paz  went 
to  Mexico  with  Townley  in  an  aborted  assas- 
sination attempt  against  two  ChUeans.  and 
Paa  lived  in  Townley's  home  in  1976  while 
receiving  formal  DINA  training.) 

When  Townley  sought  the  CNN's  assist- 
ance in  murdering  Letelier.  CNM  leader  OuU- 
lermo  Noco  complained  about  DINA's  fading 


support  of  CNM  activities.  However,  the  Cu- 
bans were  de^jerate  for  DINA  support  and 
Novo  agreed  to  let  Paz  and  a  reputed  ex- 
perienced kiUer  named  Jose  Dlonlsio  Suarec 
assist  Townley.  Little  did  Novo  suspect  at 
the  time  that  Townley's  testimony  about 
that  meeting  would  eventuaUy  put  him  In 
jaU  for  Ufe. 

On  Sept.  10.  LeteUer  received  news  tbrnt 
Pinochet  had  signed  a  decree  taking  away 
his  ChUean  citizenship.  He  was  incensed  at 
Pinochet's  actions,  but  he  also  derived  some 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  he  was  getting 
imder  Pinochet's  skin. 

In  another  sense,  he  waa  alio  relieved. 
Letelier  was  told  by  an  tnfomuuit  In  ChUe 
that  a  debate  had  gone  on  within  the  inner 
circles  of  the  Pinochet  regime.  There  were 
two  distinct  views  on  what  to  do  about  the 
"problem  of  LeteUer."  The  "softUners,"  ac- 
cording to  this  source  said  Letelier  was  a 
nuisance  and  that  the  government  ahould 
take  away  his  citizenship  and  spread  Ilea 
and  rumors  to  discredit  him.  The  "hardlin- 
ers" wanted  tougher  action.  LeteUer  inter- 
preted the  decree  to  mean  that  the  mod- 
erates had  prevaUed. 

What  the  softUnera  didnt  know  was  that 
the  hardliners  already  had  approval  for  an 
assassination  plan.  Tn  fact,  when  the  decree 
was  Issued.  Michael  Townley  was  already  in 
the  United  States  preparing  to  assasslnata 
Letelier. 

Aroimd  midnight  Saturday.  Sept.  18.  Town- 
ley.  Pat  and  Suarez  pulled  into  the  quiet 
cul-de-sac  in  suburban  Bethesda  where  the 
Letelier  family  lived,  and  Townley  put  the 
explosive  In  place.  Townley  left  Washing- 
ton early  tbe  next  morning,  leaving  Pas 
and  Suarez  to  detonate  the  remote  control 
explosive  at  tbe  earliest  opportunity. 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  as  LeteUer.  Ronni 
and  T  drove  to  work  at  the  Tnstitute  for  Pol- 
icy Studies.  Suarez  followed  closely  in  an 
automobile.  As  we  passed  the  official  resi- 
dence of  tbe  Chilean  ambassador,  where  the 
Letelier  famUy  had  once  lived,  LeteUer's  car 
erupted  in  a  deafening  explosion. 

I  climbed  out  the  smoking  wreckage  and 
tried  xinsuccessfuUy  to  free  LeteUer  whUe 
a  young  female  intern  worked  frantically  to 
save  Ronnie's  life.  Shortly  after  both  of  them 
died.  Michael  Townley  telephoned  bis  ChUean 
wife  from  Miami  and  told  her  to  notify  hia 
DINA  superiors  that  the  mission  to  murder 
Orlando  Letelier  had  been  succeaafuUy 
completed. 

As  Eugene  Propper,  the  31 -year-old  aaslst- 
ant  U.S.  attorney  as8i<ni*d  to  the  case  began 
his  Investigation,  he  entered  a  world  he  knew 
little  about. 

The  FBT  quickly  discovered  the  Cuban  par- 
ticipation. Throughout  the  spring  of  1977, 
known  Cuban  terrorises  were  brought  before 
the  grand  lury  in  connection  with  the  mur- 
de*?.  Suarez  sat  in  JaU  for  11  months  for 
refusing  to  testify. 

When  the  Cuban  suspects  refused  to  talk. 
Investigators  bit  a  roadblock.  The  Chilean 
government  refused  to  cooperate  at  all.  Ilie 
Carter  administration,  government  officials 
concede,  was  aware  of  operation  CONDOR 
and  3ret  s*emed  to  be  going  out  of  Its  way 
to  avoid  blaming  DTNA. 

The  reason  U  that  the  Stata  Department's 
Bureau  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs  was 
working  overtime  to  separate  the  Letalier- 
Moffltt  case  from  overall  U.S.  relations  with 
Chile.  Executions  and  torture  were  declining, 
the  bureau  arirued.  and  because  U.S.  banks 
and  corporations  were  investine  heavily  in 
Chile,  the  U.S.  Government  should  patch  up 
relaUons  with  Pinochet.  In  Seotemb^r  1977, 
President  Jimmy  Carter  welcomed  Pinochet 
to  Washington  to  witness  tbe  algnlng  of  tbe 
Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

Despita  what  seemed  to  be  o'^clal  indif- 
ference toward  the  case,  Propper,  BarceUa  and 
FBI  agents  Carter  Comlck  and  Robert 
Scherrer  did  not  become  discouraged. 

Rolando  Otero,  a  Cuban  exUe  who  was  ex- 
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Femanies. 

4n  antl-Allende  acUvlst  who  fre- 

embassy  parties  and  had  sought 

by  tbe  CIA,  was  expelled  because 

African  and  the  Chileans  could 

pretext  to  hold  him.  Townley 

struck  a  deal  with  the  Justice 
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Townley's  testimony  to  ob- 
ind^ctment.  But  instead  of  demand- 
s   unconditional  release  under 
diplomatic  sanctions,  the  State 
Initiated  a  legalistic    "bargaln- 
wlth  the  Pinochet  government. 
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the  chief  Justice  of  the  ChUean 
<ourt    began    to    consider    the 


In  February  1979,  a  Washington  Jury  con- 
victed two  of  the  Cubans  for  their  role  In 
the  murders,  and  in  effect,  accepted  the  17.S. 
government's  version  of  the  murders.  Tbe 
case  against  Contreras  and  tbe  DINA  was 
stronger  than  ever. 

Pinochet  had  already  fired  Contreras,  but 
the  case  nonetheless  exploded  Into  a  major 
political  crisis  that  shook  the  Chilean  dicta- 
torship. Pinochet  Icnew  Propper  wanted  Con- 
treras, so  he  decided  to  send  Frederic  Wil- 
loughby,  the  Junta's  former  press  secretary,  to 
Washington  to  offer  Propper  a  deal. 

In  a  series  of  top  secret  meetings  with  U.S. 
officials,  Wlllougbby  said  he  could  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  extradition  proceedings,  and 
offered  to  hand  over  Contreras  and  Espinoza, 
if  the  U.S.  would  forget  about  Fernandez. 
Pinochet  apparently  felt  no  need  to  protect 
Contreras  any  longer,  but  he  was  under  pres- 
STore  from  senior  military  people  not  to  betray 
Fernandez,  a  Junior  officer,  for  doing  what 
Espinoza  and  Contreras  ordered  him  to  do. 

The  U.S.  rejected  the  offer,  but  clearly  in- 
terpreted the  overture  as  a  sign  of  weakness 
and  confusion  on  Pinochet's  part.  American 
officials  felt  If  the  U.S.  maintained  pressure 
on  Pinochet,  Wlllougbby  would  come  back 
with  another  offer. 

Tbe  State  Department  laid  out  Ita  policy 
options  in  the  event  that  the  Chilean  court 
refiised  the  extraditions,  tbe  Human  Rights 
Bureau  called  for  a  tough  approach.  But 
Vlron  Vaky,  assistant  secretary  for  Inter- 
American  relations,  and  his  deputy,  John 
Bushnell,  prevailed  on  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  to  drop  the  toughest  options — 
a  breach  In  diplomatic  relations  or  pressure 
on  U.S.  firms  to  suspend  new  investments  in 
Chile. 

Even  as  the  case  was  pwndlng  before  tbe 
Chilean  supreme  court,  Ambassador  Landau 
was  giving  public  speeches  discounting  tbe 
possibUlty  of  a  new  deterioration  in  TJB.- 
Chile  relations. 

The  signal  this  sent  to  the  Chileans  was 
obvious:  The  administration  would  continue 
to  talk  touBh  about  the  Leteller-Moffltt  case, 
but  any  drastic  sanctions  had  already  been 
ruled  out.  Thus,  on  May  14,  Israel  Borquez, 
tbe  chief  Justice  appointed  by  Pino<*et,  ruled 
to  reject  tbe  U.8.  evidence  and  refused  to 
order  either  extradition  or  a  trial  of  Con- 
treras and  tbe  others  In  Chile. 

The  Chilean  government,  applauding  the 
decision,  defiantly  relected  U.S.  "interfer- 
ence" In  Chile's  internal  affairs.  Pinochet 
was  off  the  hook. 

The  State  Department  expressed  disap- 
pointment at  the  decision  but  took  no  ac- 
tion. Ambassador  landau,  who  was  recalled 
for  consultation,  appealed  to  Congress  not 
to  consider  any  sanctions  against  Chile  until 
legal  channels  were  exhausted.  Landau  as- 
siired  Harkln  and  Kennedy  that  the  appeal 
of  the  Borquez  ruling  would  be  beard  in 
June  before  a  favorable  panel  of  Judges  and 
that  tbe  decision  would  come  no  later  than 
July.  If  Chile  rejected  the  appeal.  Landau 
said,  the  State  Department  would  begin  re- 
prisals against  Chile. 

Once  again,  the  Chileans  stalled.  The  ap- 
peal was  not  heard  until  July  and  the  ruling 
came  three  months  later.  By  then,  tbe  U.S. 
had  all  but  dropped  tbe  demand  for  ex- 
tradition and  was  pressuring  Pinochet  to 
order  a  military  trial.  Pinochet  rejected  this 
out  of  hand. 

Anti-Pinochet  officials  at  the  State  and 
Justice  Departments  fought  for  another  hear- 
ing. Congressional  calls  fiooded  the  State 
Department  and  tbe  White  House  in  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  tbe  decision  aroimd. 

When  the  matter  finally  went  to  tbe  White 
House  for  clearance,  the  decision  was  taken 
to  talk  tough  but  avoid  doing  anything 
drastic.  In  the  last  week  of  November,  the 
White  House  learned  that  tbe  New  York 


Times  had  the  story,  so  the  administration 
released  the  decision  the  next  day. 

Fortunately  for  Jimmy  Carter,  Washing- 
ton was  preoccupied  with  tbe  Iranian  crisis 
and  most  people  had  forgotten  that  two  full 
months  had  gone  by  since  tbe  Pinochet 
government  bad  blocked  full  Justice  in  the 
Leteller-Moffltt  caAe. 

Carter's  decision  on  sanctions  against 
Chile,  which  the  State  Department  called 
"a  strong  reaffirmation  of  our  determination 
to  resist  international  terrorism,"  consisted 
cf  removing  eight  persons  out  of  80  from  the 
U.S.  mission  in  Chile,  a  token  aid  cut  of 
$S  million,  a  review  of  the  status  of  the  U.S. 
military  advisory  group  in  Chile  and  pro- 
hibiting new  aid  to  Chile  through  two  pro- 
grams— neither  of  which  have  operated  in 
Chile  for  years. 

The  State  Department  called  the  Letelier- 
Moffltt  murders,  like  the  setziure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  In  Tehran,  an  "egregious  act 
of  international  terrorism."  However,  In  his 
response  to  Chilean  terrorism  in  tbe  United 
States,  Carter  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
1977  statute  known  as  the  International 
Economic  Emergency  Powers  Act,  which  he 
had  invoked  iu  freezing  Iranian  deposite  in 
American  banks. 

By  any  measure,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's response  to  this  terrorist  act — which 
was  not  committed  in  a  distant  capital  but 
in  Washington — was  open  to  challenge  as 
being  weak.  Tbe  actions  let  the  Pinochet 
government  off  the  hook  and  ensured  that 
Contreras  and  tbe  others  would  never  stand 
trial  either  in  tbe  United  States  or  in  Chile. 

As  one  U.S.  embassy  official  in  Chile  later 
admitted  to  tbe  Washington  Post:  "All  right, 
we  bluffed.  They  called  our  bluff  and  we 
lost." 


REACTIVATION    OP    THE    BATTLE- 
SHIP "NEW  JERSEY" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  authorization  biU  (S.  2294) 
to  reactivate  the  battleship  New  Jer- 
sey. Since  then  I  have  been  made  aware 
of  an  article  in  the  April  Issue  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  International. 
This  article  points  out  that  a  58,000-ton, 
1,500-man  battleship  can  place  1  ton  of 
ordnance  on  a  tai*get  at  a  cost  of  $1,511 
compared  to  $12,156  for  a  91,000-ton, 
6,600-man  aircraft  carrier.  A  battleship 
can  also  deliver  17,496  tons  a  day  com- 
pared to  210  tons  a  day  for  an  aircraft 
carrier's  strike  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  complete  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ectl(«i,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Navt    Asks    OSD    StrpposT    To    Rcactivatc 

POT7«    "I0WA"-CLA88    BATTXESHIPS 

Tbe  battleship  may  come  back  If  Navy 
Secretary  Edward  Hidalgo  prevails  in  a  sug- 
gestion he  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  February  22.  AFJ  has  learned,  to  reacti- 
vate four  58,000-ton  /oioa-clasa  battleships 
now  in  mothballs  at  Bremerton  Naval  Yard, 
WA. 

The  biggest  problem  is  apparently  not 
money,  combat  effectiveness,  or  dreadnaught 
survivability — it's  where  to  get  the  people 
to  man  the  sbips.  Based  on  Vietnam  experi- 
ence, when  the  battleship  New  Jersey  was  re- 
activated, roughly  1,600  persons  would  hs 
needed  for  each  crew. 

The  New  Jersey  could  be  reactivated  again 
for  about  •360-miIllon.  rough  estimates  sug- 
gest, and  the  other  three  ships  for  perhaps 


1500-million  each — a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
building  new  such  vessels;  and  all  four  of 
tbe  sea-interdlction/assault  ships  would  be- 
come available  ye«^«  before  new  ships  could 
be. 

The  four  battleships  were  built  to  last  30 
years  but  were  »ased  only  seven  years  before 
being  decommissioned  after  World  War  n. 
Representative  Paul  S.  Trlblp  (R-VA)  told 
his  Congressional  coUeague#  on  February 
12th  in  a  floor  q>eecb  advocating  the  ships' 
return  to  active  service.  Trible  said  their  re- 
activation "would  immediately  signal  to  the 
world  our  intention  to  meet  the  increased 
Soviet  threat.  .  .  .  Even  to  the  most  un- 
trained eye,  battleships  look  like  they  mean 
business.  Their  16-inch  guns  can  propel 
2,800-lb.  projectiles  about  25  miles."  Trible 
later  told  the  Virginian-Pilot  that  tbe  ships 
"are  In  reasonably  good  shape  and  could  have 
a  service  life  of  at  least  15  years." 

Navy  Chief  of  Naval  Gyrations  Admiral 
Thomas  B.  Hayward  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  February  27tb,  when 
asked  about  tbe  ships  by  Sen.  Roger  W.  Jep- 
sen  (D-IA),  that  tbe  subject  was  "stui 
under  review."  But  Hayward  corrected  a 
characterization  that  they  would  tie  useful 
in  "low  threat  areas."  Hayward  said,  "lliey 
are  now  a  low-threat  force:  we  could  take 
them  into  a  high  threat  area  [if  they  were 
accompanied]  by  other  ships."  But  Hayward 
also  stressed  that  manning  tbe  ships  would 
pose  a  problem.  (The  Navy  is  now  short  al- 
most 20,000  mid-grade,  skilled  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  2,600  mid-grade  officers.  Last  year, 
more  than  half  of  the  Service's  mid-grade 
petty  officers  who  bad  reenlisted  earlier  for 
a  second  tour  chatiged  their  minds  and  left 
the  service  after  eight  years  in  tbe  Navy.) 

Then  Navy  Secretary  (and  now  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary)  W.  Orabam  Claytor,  Jr. 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program 
Analysis  &  Evaluation)  Russell  Murray  have 
both  reviewed  tbe  project  and  are  said  to 
endorsed  reactivation  of  the  vessels.  Hidalgo's 
22  February  memo  reportedly  supported  the 
proposal  as  part  of  a  supplemental  budget 
package  to  beef  up  US  Indian  Ocean  and 
Persian  Oulf  forces  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Murray  was  a  strong  proponent  of  reactivat- 
ing the  New  Jersey  for  use  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Most  vocal  proponent  for  reactivating  the 
four  Iowa-class  battleships  is  a  former  Navy 
pilot  and  defense  R&D  official,  Charles  E. 
Myers,  Jr.  Myers  wrote  In  tbe  November  issue 
of  Naval  iTutitute  Proceedings  that  the  third 
battery  of  each  battleship  could  be  replaced 
with  Phalanx  air  defense  point  defense  (runs 
and  "vertical  launch  systems"  for  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  with  non-nuclear  pay- 
loads  ("A  derivative  of  Pershing  n  would 
be  a  candidate,"  he  said)  to  take  out  bridges, 
powerplanto,  airfields,  and  slmUar  targete. 
Myers  said  "the  cruise  missile  is  an  alterna- 
tive, although  it  may  be  less  attractive  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  of  flight,  surviva- 
bility, earth  penetration,  and  mission-plan- 
ning requlrments."  (A  conventionally-armed 
land-attack  version  of  tbe  Navy's  300  nm- 
range  Tomahawk  cruise  missile  was  acceler- 
ated by  Congress  last  year,  and  tbe  first  four 
production  missiles  are  funded  In  tbe  new 
FY81  budget.) 

Myers  noted  that  it  cost  the  UJ3.  about 
60  downed  aircraft  and  many  lost  pilote  to 
finally  destroy  tbe  Thanh  Hoa  bridge  in 
North  Vietnam;  yet  it  and  about  80%  of  the 
"targets  of  interest"  were  "within  range  of 
tbe  New  Jersey's  gun  w>'lch  doubtless  could 
have  destroyed  the  bridge  in  less  than  ah 
hour,"  he  said 

Tbe  7owa-class  ship,  be  savs,  "is.  by  a  wide 
margin,  the  most  survivable  ship  ever  de- 
veloped ...  if  one  la  concerned  about  the 
survival  of  an  fotoa-class  ship,  then  the 
Navy's  other  ships  must  be  In  serious  Jeop- 
snjy."  (A  1976  UaHne  Corps  Gazette  arti- 
cle by  retired  Marine  Corps  Col.  James  B. 
Soper  pointed  out  that  "No  United  States 


battleship  was  ever  lost  at  sea  in  action 
with  the  enemy."  Pour  of  the  U.S.  eight 
active  battleships  were  sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Soper  acknowledged,  but  he  said  ttiat  they 
were  all  older  ones  which  were  moored  and 
essentially  unmanned  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  and  that  two  of  those  "sunk"  sub- 
sequently participated  in  the  war.) 

Myers  says  that  a  58,000-ton,  1,600-to- 
2,978  man  battleship  costs  $1,511  to  put  one 
ton  of  ordnance  on  a  target,  compared  with 
$12,156  for  a  91,000-ton,  6,600  man  aircraft 
carrier,  and  that  a  battleship  can  deliver 
17,496  tons  a  day,  compared  with  210  for  the 
carrier's  strike  aircraft. 


MARXIST  EXPANSION  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  several  disturbing  facts  about 
activities  in  Cuba  which  are  occurring 
while  world  attention  is  focused  on  Af- 
ghanistan and  Iran.  Nicaragua  now  has 
a  leftist  government;  El  Salvador  sees 
more  violence  every  day  with  a  major 
confrontation  soon  to  come:  Guatemala 
may  be  next  in  line  according  to  the 
Soviet  strategic  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  "More  Cubas  in  the 
Making,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  31, 1980,  issue  of  Forbes  magazine, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moaa  CtTBAS  IN  THE  Makhtg 

(By  Jerry  Flint) 

(Note. — We  fiddle  with  Afghanistan  while 
Central  America  bui-ns.  Marxists  are  building 
their  state  in  Nicaragua,  fighting  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  making  plans  for  Guatemala.  Our 
policy?  Keep  hoping  for  the  best.) 

Now  that  the  shooting  has  stopped  the  re- 
porters and  cameramen  have  swarmed  off  to 
tbe  newest  flre.  Quietly  now,  the  real  work 
of  tbe  Nlcaraguan  revolution  goes  on.  The 
direction  it  talces  Is  not  reassuring.  Inde- 
pendent unions  are  being  squeezed  into  a 
single  labor  confederation.  Businessmen  are 
called  exploiters  of  the  people.  Cubans  are 
training  the  teachers,  police  and  army.  The 
People's  Literacy  Brigade,  140,000  strong,  is 
about  to  march  Into  the  countryside.  Those 
East  Germans,  so  noticeable  in  Managua, 
arent  toiu'ists. 

"Our  gocds  are  to  bring  peace,  tranquility, 
order  and  stabUity,  not  only  for  Nicaragua 
but  all  of  Central  America,"  orates  Jaime 
Wbeelock,  one  of  the  victorious  Sandinista 
commanders  and  a  member  of  the  party's 
ruling  directorate.  Who  could  quarrel  with 
that?  And  for  all  of  Central  America  as  well ! 
But  would  it  be  tbe  peace  and  stability  of  a 
Marxist-Leninist  state? 

In  neighboring  El  Salvador  Just  that  kind 
of  peace  and  stability  may  be  in  the  making. 
There  Marxist  crowds  parade  the  streete  of 
tbe  capital  waving  red  flags — hammer  and 
machete  instead  of  hammer  and  sickle — 
chanting,  "Forward,  forward,  the  govern- 
ment is  finished."  Guerrillas  begin  to  launch 
attacks  in  tbe  cities.  Next  door  in  Guate- 
mala, well-armed  insurgents  move  among 
the  Indian  population,  assassinate  army 
officers  and  kidnap  In  an  effort  to  win  con- 
verts, money  and  publicity. 

In  Washington,  at  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  a  glum  official  says:  "Kl 
Salvador  is  where  Nicaragua  was  12  months 
ago,  and  Guatemala  is  where  El  Salvador 
was  12  months  ago."  He  might  have  added 
that  all  three  may  be  where  Cuba  was  two 
decades  ago — on  tbe  way  toward  slipping 
into  the  Soviet  orbit. 


Does  it  matter?  Did  It  matter  that  Cuba 
went  Marxist?  Cuba's  army  lias  helped  put 
more  countries  under  Majndst  domination 
than  Russia's  in  tbe  last  decade;  tlM  three 
troubled  mid-American  states — Nlcaimgua,  Kl 
Salvador  and  Guatemala — ^have  half  again 
the  population  of  Cuba.  A  Bed  OtatnJ 
America  would  put  enemies  next  to  Mexico's 
southern  oU  fields  (oil  has  been  discovered 
In  Guatemala,  too)  and  close  to  Venesuela's 
oU  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Large  American 
mUitary  forces  would  probably  have  to  be 
diverted  toward  the  area,  just  as  a  pre- 
caution. We  might,  one  day,  be  surprised  to 
find  Soviet  combat  troops  garrisoned  in 
Central  America,  Just  as  we  found  them  In 
Cuba. 

Farfetehed?  When  Castro's  tiny  band  de- 
scended from  the  Sierra  Maestre  mountains 
did  anyone  expect  to  see  their  successors 
one  day  marching  through  Angola,  Yemen 
and  Eritrea?  "This  is  oiu-  own  backyard." 
says  a  ranking  State  department  offldal, 
"and  if  these  countries  move  over  to  tbe 
other  side,  how  wiU  this  be  looked  upon? 
Weakness." 

Communist  guenillas,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
the  only  problem  in  Central  America.  There 
is  poverty  and  UUteracy.  Guatemala  City, 
with  streete  fxUl  of  Toyotas  and  Datsuns, 
handsome  apartmente,  shops  and  hotels  and 
a  growing  middle  class,  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  countryside  where  poor  fanners 
may  live  in  dlrt-fioor  shacks  and  work  on  a 
plantation  for  tl.04  a  day.  Right-wing  terror 
is  every  bit  as  bad  as  the  Marxist  terror, 
maybe  worse. 

In  Guatemala  20  union  leaders  have  been 
murdered  in  two  years  and  two  weU-known 
left-wing  political  leaders  were  assassinated 
last  year.  In  El  Salvador,  the  Catholic 
Church  charges  that  600  were  murdered  by 
right-wing  forces  in  Just  two  months  this 
year.  In  this  war,  nobody  wears  a  halo. 
There  are  no  clear-cut  heroes  and  villains. 
There  are  only  Interests — ^hungry  poor,  des- 
perate for  food  and  opportunity:  young, 
educated  Marxlste  greedy  for  power:  a  rising 
middle  class  eager  to  hang  on  to  what  they 
have  and  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  modern- 
izing coimtries  that,  politicaUy  and  eco- 
nomically, are  more  19th  century  than  20th. 

Worse,  a  demographic  time  bomb,  the 
population  explosion.  coiUd  crimp  efforte  by 
the  right  or  the  left  to  Improve  living  stand- 
ards. Tbe  average  age  in  these  states  today 
is  about  16  and  unemployment  Is  high. 
Nicaragua,  about  tbe  size  of  UUnols,  had  1.8 
mUllon  citizens  in  1970  and  wlU  have  3.5  mil- 
lion In  1990.  El  Salvadw's  3.4  million  were 
crowded  in  the  nation's  8.300  square  mUes— 
the  size  of  Massachusetts — ten  years  ago;  in 
another  ten  years  the  poptilatlon  will  be 
6.9  million.  Guatemala's  6.3  milllMi  of  1970 
will  be  9.1  million  in  a  mountainous  nation 
the  size  of  Tennessee.  Teenagers  and  youths 
in  their  20s  in  these  lands  Iteh  to  overturn 
the  established  order,  as  youth  traditionally 
does.  The  educated  among  them  become 
guerrUla  leaders,  the  rest  make  fertile  re- 
crtiiting  ground  for  followers.  Easily  ac- 
cessible to  such  forces  today  are  automatic 
weapons,  from  Cuba  or  bought  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  kidnappings.  They  make  tbe  guer- 
rilla a  match  for  police  and  soldiers.  Gone, 
probably  forever,  are  the  days  whsn  a  bat- 
talion of  disciplined,  well-armed  soldiers 
co^ild  dominate  a  whole  country.  That  Is  the 
military  lessMi  at  Nicaragua:  Tbe  disciplined, 
well-armed  Natiooal  Otuurd  met  ita  match 
in  weU-armed,  discipllnsd  guerrillas. 

Are  we  doomed,  then,  to  have  Marxist 
states  and  potential  Soviet  bases  creeping 
up  the  spine  of  our  own  continent?  We  are 
heading  that  way  but  not  yet  doomed.  In 
three  of  the  key  mini-nations  the  prospects 
are  gloomy  but  not  yet  hopeless. 

In  Nicaragua,  power  resides  in  the  nlne- 
meml>er  Sandinista  directorate.  There  Is  no 
single  charismatic  personality,  such  aa  Fidel 
Castro,   and   among  tbe  leaders  there  are 
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wb*t  NIC*  iguAns  c«ll  "bawks  and  doT«s"  on 
tbe  Issue  4f  movlcg  left  and  against  the  U.8. 
Some  dlrefctorate  members  try  to  avoid  an- 
tagoolzlnf  tbe  U.S.  "Our  lntentlc»i  Is  to  act 
without  p  ejudlce  (to  the  US.],"  says  Wheel- 
ock.  who  also  is  minister  of  agriculture. 
Analogies  with  Cuba  Irk  Sandinistas,  who 
dislike  bel  og  called  Castro  copycats.  Wheel- 
ock:  'Tbe  first  step  to  avoid  this  is  to  re- 
member tl  at  our  country  Is  called  Nicaragua. 
Our  revolution  came  about  In  1979  under 
conditions  tbat  are  completely  different 
from  Cubii's."  But  he  warns:  "Respect  our 
rlgbt  wltlin  our  country  to  exercise  our 
sovereign  !  Igbts  and  self-determination." 

Wbat  dc  Bs  that  mean.  "Respect  our  rlgbt"? 
Chiefly  th  it  the  VS.  shouldn't  try  to  block 
expenmen«  in  socialism  and  dose  relations 
with  Cuba .  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Including  ^e  Soviet  bloc.  In  tbe  long  run  it 
almost  pr  ibably  means  a  Cubanlzatlon  ot 
the  count!  y.  but  In  tbe  short  run  It  lmDl*es 
a  policy  of  avoiding  confrontation  with 
Uncle  San .  Nicaragua  needs  American  help 
and  know!  low  to  rebuild  Its  war-  and  eartb- 
quake-der  istated  economy.  This  devastation 
Is  real.  Ui  employment  may  be  riuinlng  at 
30%  to  40%;  productivity  on  farms  and  In 
tbe  factories  has  coUi^>sed  while  per-caplta 
Income,  leis  than  $600,  Is  half  tbe  prerevo- 
lutlon  figure.  The  foreign  debt  was  run  up 
to  tLS  bill  on  by  tbe  old  Somoza  regime,  and 
tbe  amoiu  ,t  due  In  1980  alone  Is  equal  to 
one  year's  pvea  national  product. 

"Being  /  merlcan  doesn't  hurt  when  you're 
doing  bus  ness."  says  Jack  Covington,  an 
American,  president  of  E.  J.  Construction 
8.  A.,  base<  In  Costa  Rica  and  Dallas.  He  says 
be  has  Jutt  sold  2,000  qulck-erectlon  (steel 
supports  ai  id  polystyrene  sheeting)  bouses  to 
tbe  Nlcan  guans.  "Even  If  Nicaragua  goes 
Marxist  tb  syll  want  private  business.  They 
need  It,"  h  t  says.  Americans  talked  this  way 
about  Cut  a.  too.  in  the  early  1960b.  Adds 
Covington  "There  is  money  to  be  made  here 
and  In  Ceitral  America,  but  plan  for  tbe 
■bort-term  profit — two  or  three  years — not 
tbe  long  tei  m.  There  are  dangers,  too.  Tomor- 
row they  cui  ask  you  to  leave  tbe  country. 
In  fact,  tliey  may  not  even  ask  you;  you 
mlgbt  wan  ;  to  get  out  as  fast  as  you  can." 

A  bustnc  laman  In  Guatemala  with  a  sub- 
■idUry  In  :  Nicaragua  tells  tbls  story — and  It 
casts  doub'  on  tbe  chances  of  Marxist  rulers 
and  private  businessmen  to  co-exist  over 
tbe  longer  term.  "Our  company  there  can't 
pay  off  Its  ]  oan.  Okay,  we  want  to  reschedule 
It  to  keep  tbe  books  dean.  Their  govern- 
ment says  jttaey  are  all  for  It.  But  tbe  sub- 
sidiary In  Nacaragua  has  been  under  four 
agencies  In  eight  months  and  we  can't  find 
anyone  wh  >  even  knows  enough  to  approve 
It,  wblcb  f  robably  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence becau  le  It  will  be  under  a  fifth  agency 
soon.  I  tblx  k  they  are  holding  meetings  until 
3  ajn.  erei  f  morning  reorganlzlTig  the  gov- 
ernment, «  hlch  Is  easier  than  figuring  out 
bow  to  groi '  cotton." 

Like  all  i  evolutions,  the  Nlcaraguan  revo- 
lution baa  areated  expectations  tbat  cannot 
be  quickly  latlafled.  Even  If  the  cotton  farm- 
ers can  ge<  some  fertilizer,  they  can't  get 
people  to  1  rork  despite  the  unemployment, 
says  this  b  lalnessman.  The  problem  is  tbat 
cxtj Mulcts-  -whom  tbe  Sandinistas  publicly 
dlMvow— t4  U  workers  the  land  will  soon  be 
tbelrs.  So  w^y  work  for  the  bosses? 

"There  is  a  lack  of  authority,  particularly 
outside  Mai  lagu*  (the  capital),"  says  Zavler 
duunorro,  ^Utor  of  La  Pretna,  tbe  nation's 
newspaper.  "Orders  are  sent  and 
liappens,  but  we're  getting  im- 


best-known 

not  much 

provement.t  Rumor  has  It  tbat  Russia  and 


the  Eastern  Bloc  tiimed  down  requests  for 
money,  miking  the  revolutionaries  more 
likely  to  ace  ept  private  enterprise  and  Ameri- 
can aid.  Ti  B  word  commonly  used  by  opti- 
mists Is  "]  lurallstlc,"  meaning  a  socialist 
state  but  1 1th  private  enterprise  accepted, 
too.  The  pri  rate  businessmen  wotUd  work  to 


keep    the    new    Nicaragua    from    swinging 
ag-Onst  tbe  U.S.  Or  so  the  theme  goes. 

One  optimist  Is  Arturo  Cruz,  president  of 
Nicaragua's  Central  Bank.  He  Is  no  Marxist 
but  was  one  of  12  leading  citizens  who  broke 
from  the  Somoza  regime  and  backed  the 
rebels.  "These  kids  are  wonderful,"  he  says. 
"Sure,  they  are  not  gods,  they  make  some 
mistakes.  Yes,  we  send  young  people  to  Cuba 
(hundreds  of  Nlcaraguan  children  have  been 
sent  to  Castro's  revolutionary  training 
school  I .  but  we  are  also  setting  aside  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  for  students  In  tbe  U.S." 
Keep  sending  help,  Cruz  urges.  "It  gives  you 
a  participation  here." 

"We  find  our  Marxists  are  patriots,"  be  says 
softly.  "You  see,  they  are  our  Marxists." 
Cruz'  hopes  are  honest  hopes,  but  at  best 
they  are  hopes.  It  wo\ild  certainly  be  In  tbe 
Soviet  Interest  to  have  the  U.S.  tolerate,  sub- 
sidize even,  tbe  early  stages  of  the  Sovletlza- 
tlon  of  Central  America.  Meanwblle,  slowly, 
patiently,  the  Marxists  Indoctrinate  the 
youth  and  prepare  perhaps  for  tbe  day  when 
pluralism  gives  way  to  a  purer  Marxist  state. 
There  are  disturbing  signs.  A  labor  union 
man  In  Nicaragua  tells  this  story:  "Once  tbe 
directorate  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
receiving  that  $75  million  In  American  aid 
(a  special  Nicaragua  package  moving  through 
Congress],  they  started  tightening  tbe 
screws."  A  note  of  sarcasm  comes  into  his 
voice.  "Now  we  have  a  campaign  to  unite  the 
labor  movement.  Now  everybody  can  work 
toward  one  common  purpose.  No  way  Is  there 
going  to  be  a  trade  union  movement  tbat 
will  be  free.  This  Is  the  Cuban  deal  all  over 
again."  He  tells  bow  the  dock  workers  were 
taken  over.  "They  (the  Sandinistas]  arrested 
the  union  secretary  general.  The  port  went 
up  In  arms  and  demanded  his  release.  Okay, 
they  let  him  go  but  they  had  to  break  that 
union.  They  put  guards  on  tbe  dock.  If  you 
didn't  have  a  card  from  the  Central  San- 
dlnista  (the  party's  labor  confederation  J 
you  didn't  get  In." 

The  same  union  leader  tells  how  even  a 
construction  union,  run  by  old-line  com- 
munists—old-line  communists  and  victori- 
ous Marxist  guerrillas  are  often  at  odds — 
was  brought  to  heel.  "The  Sandinistas  held 
a  union  meeting  In  the  park.  Borge  (Tomas 
Borge,  best  known  of  tbe  Sandlnlsta  leaders 
and  minister  of  Interior]  gets  on  the  plat- 
form. "Aren't  we  aU  good  union  men?' 
Cheers.  'Aren't  these  people  on  the  platform 
good  union  men?'  Cheers.  7sn't  everyone 
for  tbe  revolution?'  More  cheers.  They  had 
elected  a  new  executive  board.  Those  old 
commies  had  been  to  Russia  and  Cuba  and 
got  the  point,"  the  union  leader  says  "No 
more  strlkea." 

Thousands  of  middle-class  Nlcaraguans, 
not  Just  Somoza  followers  but  technicians, 
engineers,  doctors,  businessmen,  have  fled 
and  continue  to  fiee  the  country.  Some  say 
50,000.  some  say  more.  Talk  of  pluralism 
notwlthsandlng,  they  think  they  know  which 
way  the  wind  Is  blowing.  "Want  to  buy  a 
Mercedes  300D,  1979,  for  $4,000  in  an  Ameri- 
can bank?  It's  easy."  says  one  man  in  Nic- 
aragua. Expensive  homes  are  up  for  grabs. 
Says  one  Managua  resident,  "The  Sandinis- 
tas go  to  a  farmer.  He  says  he  paid  for  his 
land.  They  say,  'But  you  bought  It  from 
Somoza  people  who  are  dishonest  so  it  miist 
be  expropprlated.'  You  have  a  home  as  an  In- 
vestment. They  say,  "But  you  bought  It  In 
the  Somoza  era  so  It  must  be  dishonest.' 
Thl^  Is  ba'^penlng  dally,  dally,  dally." 

"We  are  sure  some  of  the  Sandinistas 
want  to  eliminate  us,  but  we  dont  know 
how  many,"  says  Enrique  Dreyfus,  a  coffee 
FTower,  tile  manufacturer  and  leader  of  the 
businessmen's  association.  "Right  now  the 
private  sector  Is  very  nervous.  We  fought 
against  Somora,  too.  We  have  our  o»«'n  cre- 
dentials. Tt's  not  only  tbe  big  businessman 
who  is  worried.  It's  not  only  the  Coca-Cola 


bottler.  It's  tbe  guy  with  three  mamanai 
(about  6  acres]  or  a  taxi." 

U.S.  officials  In  Nicaragua  are  nervous. 
"There  are  Cuban  symptoms,  but  not  a 
Cuban  realization,"  says  one.  American 
policy?  It  Is  to  feed  In  money  and  gamble 
that  the  need  for  help  will  outweigh  the 
demands  of  Marxist  Ideology.  Interestingly, 
there  Is  no  evidence  tbat  the  Sandinistas 
are  throwing  any  massive  support  to  tbe 
Marxist  fighters  In  El  Salvador.  One  Nlcara- 
guan says  there  Is  even  some  fear  of  Marxist 
victory  there  because  It  could  provoke  tbe 
XJ£.:  "You  are  very  patient,  but  when  you 
loee  yotir  patience  you  are  very  dangerous." 
Conditions  are  quite  different  In  the  two 
countries.  Nlcarag\ia  ts  wrecked  but  trying 
to  recover.  In  El  Salvador  chaos  reigns.  Tbe 
government,  an  uneasy  coalition  of  the  army 
and  left-wing  civilians,  is  rejected  by  both 
Marxists  and  private  enterprisers.  It  lacks 
the  power  to  either  stop  the  reoelllon  or  to 
institute  "reforms"  tbat,  presumably,  would 
lessen  the  pressures  for  revolution.  The 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  San  Salvador 
(the  capital),  Oscar  Romero,  opposes  tbe 
government  and  says  tbe  church  can  endorse 
"the  legitimate  right  to  revolutionary  vio- 
lence." In  turn,  a  right-wing  leader  goes  on 
local  TV  and  says,  "Jesuit  blood  will  flow." 

The  right  «lng  has  olown  up  the  church's 
radio  station  in  tbe  capital  and  murdered 
left-wing  figures.  Leftist  terrorists  and  gangs 
have  virtually  driven  the  police  from  the 
streets  and  finance  themselves  with  the  $73 
mlllicm  they  have  raised  from  blackmail  and 
kidnapping.  The  government,  trying  to  pla- 
cate the  left,  is  trying  to  seize  large  private 
farms,  without  actual  cash  compensation, 
which  will  encourage  peasants  to  seize  more 
land,  emboldening  tbe  Marxists  and  enrag- 
ing tbe  right.  It  is  a  civil  war  in  everything 
except  major  pitched  battles  between  the 
opposing  arnUes.  This  kind  of  civil  war 
smolders  rather  than  flames,  but  it  is  tbe 
more  bitter  for  not  being  In  the  open. 

Indeed,  if  El  Salvador  avoids  outright  civil 
war  and  communist  takeover  It  may  be 
because  the  Marxist  factions  are  so  divided 
that  they  may  never  get  together  on  a  plan. 
What  is  certain  is  tbat  their  attacks  on  fac- 
tories and  farms  are  bringing  tbe  economy 
to  a  standstill. 

"We're  running  to  an  economic  disaster," 
says  one  business  expert,  afraid  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  mentioned.  He  figures  20  factories 
have  closed  or  moved  out  In  the  past  year  and 
tbat  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cap- 
ital have  been  sent  out.  "Last  year  we  bar- 
vested  6  million  tons  of  sugar,  3  million  con- 
sumption, 3  million  export.  This  yaar  it  will 
be  3  to  4  million  production.  Tbe  rest  was 
burned  by  terrorists,"  says  J.  Eduardo  Pa- 
lomo,  who  has  a  60-acre  coffee  plantation, 
manages  a  factory  and  heads  the  private-en- 
terprise association  in  the  embattled  nation. 
"The  burned  cane  couldn't  be  cut,  and  be- 
cause it  wasn't  cut,  it  won't  grow  next  year, 
so  tbat  crop  will  be  considerably  less."  Cot- 
ton suffered,  too,  but  it's  coffee  that  really 
upsets  him.  "Your  government  offers  us  $60 
million  in  aid.  Our  government  nationalized 
coffee  exports.  They  balled  it  all  up,  dldnt 
sell  the  coffee.  Prices  went  down.  We've  lost 
$50  million  Just  In  coffee  alone." 

El  Salvador  is  a  land  of  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  corn  and  beans,  but  industry  bad  been 
growing  fast,  creating  a  hard-working  middle 
and  upper  class  of  entrepreneurs  and  man- 
agers. What  angers  them  Is  the  myth  that  a 
tiny  oligarchy — 14  families — runs  the  coun- 
try and  there  Is  no  Interest  in  helping  tbe  im- 
poverished. "The  problem  in  El  Salvador  Is 
not  that  the  few  have  too  much — but  that 
too  many  people  have  nothing"  says  busi- 
ness leader  Palomo. 

Says  cmother  businessman  in  the  capital, 
fingering  a  bullet  as  he  talks,  a  loaded  auto- 
matic in  his  top  desk  drawer:  "You  call  us 
the  extreme  right.  Those  people  are  gone.  We 
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have  a  social  conscience.  We  know  we  have 
to  provide  for  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. Those  other  people  are  in  Miami.  We'U 
not  allow  them  to  come  back,  but  tbe  VS. 
just  doesn't  see  it."  Businessmen  like  this 
planned  to  Join  the  army  and  expel  the  leftist 
government,  but  tbe  U.S.  klUed  tbe  plan  by 
warning  tbat  no  $60  million,  and  especially 
no  weapons  or  instructors,  would  come  if  the 
coup  came  off. 

"If  we  cannot  win,  then  there  will  be  so 
much  hunger  here  tbat  people  vrill  have  to 
bite  themselves  to  survive,"  says  Palomo.  He 
may  not  be  exaggerating.  In  Washington  and 
even  in  revolutionary  Nicaragua  they  use  tbe 
word  "Cambodia"  to  describe  what  could 
happen  in  EH  Salvador. 

"If  tbe  States  write  us  off,  we  might  as  well 
get  on  tbe  plane,  but  when  we  do,  tbe  com- 
mimlsts  take  over,"  says  another  business 
leader.  The  Marxists  make  no  secret  of  their 
plans.  They  say  only  that  they  need  a  bit 
more  time  and  some  better  weaponry  before 
launching  their  final  assault.  The  middle 
class  says  it  will  fight.  "We  are  at  war  now 
with  the  communists,"  says  Carlos  Cas- 
tefieda,  who  owns  a  small  hotel  In  San  Salva- 
dor. He  is  no  oligarch;  his  wife  and  daughter 
work  there,  too.  "Their  aim  is  to  take  over 
the  government.  There  is  no  compromise.  In 
a  war  a  lot  of  people  have  to  die." 

If  there  exists  a  sharp  difference  with  Cuba 
it  is  this:  Forewarned  by  what  happened  on 
tbe  Caribbean  island,  and  luwlUlng  to  be- 
come refugees  in  tbe  U.S.,  many  of  the  mid- 
dle, the  technical,  class  are  prepared  to 
fight — to  meet  terrorism  with  counterterror- 
Ism.  They  get  little  support  from  the  U.8. 
Americans  do  not  discriminate  between  the 
utterly  corrupt  Somoza  dictatorship,  and  the 
more  traditional  oligarchies  that  prevail  in  El 
Salvador  and  Ouatemala. 

What  makes  the  situation  doubly  dan- 
gerous, however.  Is  that  Marxist  takeover 
may  not  come  in  one  sudden  burst  that 
will  dominate  the  headlines  and  put  the 
American  people  on  the  alert.  Mort  probable 
is  that  the  map  of  Central  America  will  tint 
slowly  from  pale  pink  to  crimson  over  time. 

Says  Chamarro  of  La  Prensa  In  Nicaragua : 
"If  it  Is  too  late  In  El  Salvador,  then  Ouate- 
mala is  like  a  domino.  If  El  Salvador  falls, 
Ouatemala  goes."  But  Ouatemala  will  be  a 
tough  nut  to  crack.  The  feeling  among 
American  officials  is  that  without  social 
changes,  Ouatemala  could  be  in  trouble,  but 
not  for  years.  There  may  be  no  more  than 
1,000  armed  guerrillas  in  the  coimtry.  Tbey 
have  attacked  army  patrols  and  even  assassi- 
nated tbe  army  chief  of  staff,  but  aren't 
considered  capable  of  threatening  the  state 
yet. 

"El  Salvador  will  send  ^ock  waves.  We 
are  not  immune,"  says  Julio  Asenslo,  direc- 
tor of  a  Ouatemalan  business  group  called 
"Friends  of  the  Nation,"  which  alms  at  hav- 
ing some  infiuence  with  the  government. 
"But  we  feel- quite  confident.  We  managed 
before."  With  American  aid  a  communist- 
leaning  regime  was  overthrown  in  1954,  and 
In  the  late  1960s  the  guerrilla  movement 
was  bloodily  suppressed. 

What  keeps  the  U.S.  from  supporting  the 
Ouatemalans  in  their  fight  against  insur- 
gents is  the  violent  repression  and  what  the 
U.S.  considers  a  lack  of  social  progress. 
Amnesty  International,  for  example,  com- 
plained that  3,000  people,  mainly  leftists, 
were  murdered  In  tbe  past  18  months.  Many 
insist  this  Is  an  exaggeration.  The  UJ3.  gov- 
ernment says  that  political  murders-  are 
running  at  30  a  month,  but  are  on  the 
decline.  "It's  bad,  but  not  as  bad  as  pictured, 
and  it's  not  always  tbe  government's  fault," 
says  a  Ouatemalan  labor  expert.  "You  have 
Institutionalized  violence  here  for  40  to  50 
years,  established  gangs  of  killers.  The 
judges  are  afraid  to  convict  them." 


Ouatemalans  point  out  that  New  York 
City's  subways  are  dangerous,  too.  But  there 
Is  a  strain  of  violence  in  this  Latin  society. 
One  recent  day  a  striker  was  killed,  but  four 
also  died  in  a  fight  after  a  soccer  match. 
Farmers  carry  machetes  as  Americans  carry 
pocketknlves.  An  American  agricultural  ex- 
pert tells  tbe  story:  "When  I  drove  Into  tbe 
countiy  rlgbt  after  I  arrived  I  saw  a  mob  In 
one  town.  Tbey  had  hung  some  people  up 
and  were  torturing  them.  It  wasn't  the 
police;  it  was  the  people  torturing  them." 
Tbe  townsfolk  said  their  victims  were  a  gang 
of  robbers  and  rapists.  The  peasants  figured 
the  Judge  would  be  too  frightened  to  punish 
them — ^that  happens  in  Guatemala— so  they 
were  mab'ng  sure  the  criminals  got  their 
punishment.  "In  this  country  if  anyone 
rapes  your  davigbter  you  put  out  the  word 
that  youll  pay  $2,000  to  get  rid  of  tbe  rapist," 
says  another  American  official. 

To  blame  all  the  violence  on  a  represslTe 
government  oppressing  hungry,  idealistic 
peasants  is  to  Impose  storybook  standards  on 
a  complex,  real-world  situation.  Otiatemala 
is  not  New  England.  Yet  many  Americans 
and  Europeans  tend  to  Judg"*  the  country 
by  their  own  standards.  When  39  died  as 
police  tried  to  free  hostages  held  in  the 
Spaiitah  embassy,  the  government  was  bit- 
terly attacked  around  the  world,  but  there 
was  no  criticism  for  tbe  armed  thugs  who 
seized  the  embassy.  They  actualy  fired  first 
on  the  police — and  possibly  on  the  hostages, 
too- -and  set  tbe  fire  that  kiUed  the  39.  Of 
course,  the  right-wing  terror  is  real,  too. 
One  respected  Ouatemalan  admits  that  if  he 
said  that  Cuban  methods  of  aUacking  il- 
literacy seemed  to  work,  "I  would  be  labeled 
a  communist."  Being  labeled  a  communist 
in  that  setting  may  mean  being  marked  for 
assassination. 

Still,  right-wing  Ouatemalans  complain 
they  are  singled  out  for  human  rights  viola- 
tions because  they  are  unimportant,  and  If 
oil  comes  in  much  will  be  forgiven.  Indeed, 
oil  has  been  discovered.  Today  5,600  barrels 
a  day  are  being  pumped  by  Basic  Resources 
International,  but  tbe  company,  in  which 
English  businessman  Sir  James  Ooldsmith 
Is  a  major  shareholder,  has  built  a  60,000- 
barr'$l-a-day  pipeline  to  tbe  coast,  giving  an 
idea  of  minimum  expectations.  Texaco,  Am- 
oco, Ashland,  Oetty  and  Hlspanoll  are  also 
hunting  for  Ouatemalan  fields,  which  pos- 
sibly are  an  extension  of  Mexican  oil  dis- 
coveries. 

The  failure  in  social  progress  is,  to  some 
extent,  tbe  result  of  Guatemala's  unusual 
heritage.  Some  40  percent  of  tbe  population 
is  Indian,  and  many  do  not  even  speak 
Spanish  but  use  one  of  tbe  17  Indian  dia- 
lects. They  grow  com  and  beans,  and,  other 
Ouatemalans  insist,  want  to  be  left  alone. 

While  per-c<^lta  Income  in  the  country  is 
about  $1,000,  there  Is  an  enormous  split:  It 
is  much  higher  in  tbe  modem  capital  and  no 
more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  in 
the  country.  This  deprived  segment  of  the 
nation  Is  not  simply  culturally  Isolated;  the 
rough,  mountainous  country  in  the  midlands 
and  the  Jungles  of  the  lowlands  make  them 
hard  to  reach.  There  Is  no  nuiglc  wand  that 
anyone  can  wave  to  turn  these  poor,  back- 
ward Tndians  overnight  Into  modem  city- 
dwellers.  But  while  Marxists  are  masters  at 
talking  quick  and  easy  solutions,  the  real 
need  is  for  economic  progress,  and  radical 
social  change  is  usually  inimical  to  eco- 
nomic progress  rather  than  helpful  toward  It. 

"We  have  to  create  60,000  Jobs  a  year  Just 
to  keep  up,"  says  Juan  Maegll,  a  proud, 
powerful  Ouatemalan  businessman.  "We 
have  done  extraordinarily  vmII  economically 
despite  tbe  insurgency.  Ouatemala  will  solve 
its  probleois,  but  In  its  own  way  and  In  Its 
own  time.  If  you  don't  know  enough  about 
us.  It  la  very  difficult  for  your  well-meaning 


citizens  to  guide  us,  and  sometimes  tbey 
push  in  the  wrong  direction." 

"Ouatemala  tries  to  do  things  rl^t,  but 
things  don't  seem  to  come  together,"  aajs 
an  American  official.  "They  have  tbe  highest 
Illiteracy  rate  around,  so  they  send  out  teach- 
ers. But  the  teachers  are  enormously  under- 
paid, don't  like  being  stuck  in  the  sticks  and 
bug  out  early.  So  tbe  kids  get  three  days' 
teaching  a  week — in  Spanish,  when  60% 
speak  tbe  dialects,  and  their  pwents  want 
them  home  anyway." 

A  teacher  in  a  small-town  school  says, 
"We  have  SO  to  60  in  a  class  and  many  of 
them  don't  understand  ^>aniab." 

To  date,  Ouatemala  Isn't  acting  like  a 
domino  ready  to  follow  Nicaragua  Into  in- 
cipient Marxism.  There  has  been  some  coi- 
tal flight,  but  businessmen  put  that  mostly 
to  higher  Interest  rates  available  In  the  VS. 
Some  expansion  has  slowed:  Ooodyear  can- 
celled a  plant  because  of  tbe  troubles.  How- 
ever, tbe  apprehension  Is  almost  tangible. 
An  accountant,  a  woman  working  for  an  oil 
company,  mnUng  $7oo  a  month,  says:  "If  It 
gets  worse,  I  go.  I  can't  live  like  this."  An 
American  says  that  everyone  in  bis  church 
group  is  buying  some  property  in  Florida — 
just  In  case.  These  are  Incidents,  not  a  trend. 
Tbe  economy  Is  still  strong  and  growing,  and 
the  business  conununlty  is  seeking  an  active 
role  in  politics. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  the  VS. 
Is  playing  an  ambiguous  role,  one  tbat  con- 
fuses our  potential  friends  and  encourages 
our  enemies. 

Tbe  left  regards  tbe  VS.  as  Its  sworn 
enemy,  tbe  center  hardly  exists,  the  right 
no  longer  trusts  us.  Businessman  Maegll  says 
bitterly:  ""My  wife  was  one  of  the  first  kid- 
nap victims — they  fired  11  shots  and  a  hand 
grenade  at  her.  My  wife  and  four  kids  es- 
caped. But  we  never  left  our  country,  not 
for  a  single  day.  We  have  a  good  conscience 
and  are  willing  to  fight.  But  don't  you  do 
to  us  wbat  you  did  to  Nicaragua.  You  know 
what  you  can  do  for  us?  Leave  ua  alone." 

What  Influence  the  U.S.  still  has  assnu 
vestigial.  A  right-winger  on  TV  In  San  Sal- 
vador says,  "When  the  time  is  right  tbe 
U.S.  will  come  and  take  us  out  of  the  great 
communist  misery."  In  Nicaragua,  another 
says,  "Each  day  tbey  (tbe  Sandinistas)  wake 
up  surprised  tbey  aren't  being  dastabillsed 
by  the  United  States."  But  talk  to  policy- 
makers In  Washington  and  you  get  no  sense 
tbat  this  kind  of  hope  and  trust  Is  any- 
thing but  misplaced. 

Says  Roger  W.  Fontaine,  director  of  Latin 
American  Studies  at  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University:  "Central 
America  Is  the  last  place  in  tbe  world  that 
still  believes  In  the  Marines.  Until  tbe  day 
tbe  Reds  march  in,  people  will  think  that 
the  U.S.  has  a  plan.  For  gosh  sakes,  don't  tell 
them  there  are  no  more  Marines  coming." 
Fontaine  is  convinced  that  a  political  dis- 
aster for  the  VS.  Is  building  in  Central 
America. 

Yet  an  effective  lobby  is  working  hard  In 
Washington  to  undermine  U.S.  support  for 
such  antl-Mandats  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  too  repressive.  "It  Is  in  the  U.S.  interest 
to  learn  how  to  deal  with  revolutlanary  re- 
gimes," insists  tbe  Washington  Office  of  Latin 
America  (WOLA).  backed  by  26  religious 
organisations,  and  tbe  best  known  of  such 
lobbying  groups.  The  Instltuts  for  PoUcy 
Studies,  a  leftist  think  tank  working  with 
WOLA  and  Amnesty  International,  says,  ~We 
are  opposed  to  U.S.  military  involvsment 
with  countries  who  use  U.S.-supplled  weap- 
ons against  their  own  peoole."  Unfortu- 
nately, these  groups  haven't  been  able  to  get 
that  message  across  to  Cub* — irtiicb  has 
supplied  arms  and  training  to  the  revolu- 
tionaries— or  been  able  to  conTlnoe  the  rebels 
to  give  up  kldni^plngs  and  embassy  salsurea. 
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For  CM  and  others  who  lost,  it  was  a  lesson 
learned.  To  keep  power  the  regular  army  must 
be  destroyed  and  replaced  with  a  loyal  fight- 
ing force,  a  lesson  taken  to  heart  in  Cuba 
20  years  ago  and  by  the  new  left-wing  rulers 
In  Nicaragua  today.  The  right  wing  under- 
stands this,  too,  but  this  time,  unlike  long- 
ago  Guatemala,  it  may  have,  not  the  support 
of  the  U.S.,  but  its  actual  opposition. — Beth 
Brophy 

CT7BA ^THB  PKOTOTTP* 

"Sentence  me,"  the  27-year-old  rebel  told 
his  Judges.  "I  don't  mind.  History  will  ab- 
solve me."  The  rich  man's  son  had  led  a  1953 
attack  on  an  army  post.  It  faUed  utterly. 
He  was  sentenced  to  15  years,  released  in  2. 

Then  the  legend:  landing  from  Mexico  on 
the  yacht  Oranma.  The  terrible  struggle  up 
the  Sierra  Maestra.  Defeats.  Winning  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  peasants.  The  grow- 
ing brutality  of  dictator  Batista.  Then  vic- 
tory and  Fidel  Castro,  bearded  and  in  fa- 
tigues, symbols  he  never  abandoned,  riding 
Into  Havana  in  January  1959.  Cu})a  libre. 

Fidel  was  welcomed  in  the  U.S.  that  spring, 
but  his  "reformer"  image  didn't  survive  the 
trials,  expropriations  and  the  drift — then 
march — to  communism  that  followed. 

Today  Castro  is  one  of  America's  most 
dangerous  enemies.  His  mercenaries  helped 
establish  or  support  antl-U.S.  regimes  in 
Angola,  Ethiopia  and  Yemen.  He  trained 
and  armed  guerrillas  that  won  in  Nicara- 
gua— though  they  received  help  elsewhere, 
too — and  are  fighting  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  Thoiisands  of  children  from 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia — tomorrow's 
cadres — are  being  trained  in  his  revolution- 
ary schools. 

In  Cuba  Itself,  Castro-style  communism 
has  failed  economically,  but  Castro  squeezes 
about  $3  billion  a  year  in  subsidies  from  the 
Rxissians.  For  that  he  Jumps  through  Mos- 
cow's hoop,  though  he  calls  himself  "non- 
aligned."  Compared  with  Cuba's  past,  the 
schools  are  good,  the  pA>r  better  off,  the 
bureaucrats  fatter  and  the  stores  empty. 

Castro  won  by  building  a  coalition,  in- 
cluding the  middle  class,  to  fight  BatUta. 
Then  he  turned  on  the  middle  class.  Today 
he  tells  his  fellow  Marxists  in  Nicaragua  to 
avoid  his  errors:  Mainly,  don't  irk  the  Yan- 
kees and  don't  be  so  eager  to  chase  out  the 
hardworking  bourgeoisie.  His  change  of 
heart,  however,  is  tactical,  not  ideoloe- 
ical. — B.B. 

NICASAOVA — TAUUNC    WTTH   TWO   VOICXS 

They  had  no  Fidel,  but  Khey  had  a  hero — 
a  photo,  a  sketch  of  a  man  in  a  cowboy  hat 
who  lookei  a  bit  like  Gary  Cooper.  He  was 
Augosto  Sandlno,  who  fought  against  U.S. 
Marines  occupying  Nicaragua  60  years  ago 
and  was  murdered  in  1934  by  the  first  Gen- 
eral Somoza.  The«e  Sandlnista  guerrUlas  also 
had  a  figure  to  attack — the  rapacious  Anas- 
taslo  Somoza.  heir  of  the  dynasty  that  had 
ruled  the  nation  since  the  19308.  They  did 
what  Marrists  In  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala haven't — pulled  the  various  factions 
together  into  a  unified  command — and  what 
Castro  did— welded  the  intellectuals  and 
middle  class  together  with  the  radicals. 

As  Latin  dictators  go,  the  Somozas  were 
fairly  benevolent  despots  until  about  1972, 
b"t  then  be-an  to  loot  the  countrv.  Repres- 
sion followed  protest.  The  Sandinistas  won 
a  massive  propaganda  victory  when  they 
seized  the  National  Palace  in  1978.  taking 
t^e  Congress  hoetaee.  end  Somora  suffered  a 
massive  propaganda  defeat  with  the  murder 
of  Pedro  Chamorro,  respected  editor  of  La 
Prertsa.  Then  came  'Xos  Doce,"  t)he  12  busl- 
ne«  leaders  who  threw  their  support  to  the 
rebels.  The  fighting  was  bitter— 35,000  killed 
and  100,000  wounded.  The  U.S.  not  only  cut 
off  its  military  aid  to  Somoza,  but  blocked 
others  from  sending  help.  On  July  19,  1979, 
the  Sandinistas  raised  their  black-and-red 


banner  in  Managua  and  threw  the  old  army 
Into  Jail,  but  avoided  the  mass  trials  and 
executions  whereby  Castro  revealed,  perhaps 
too  soon,  his  mailed  fist. 

Where  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution  goes  la 
still  under  debate  even  wltftiln  the  nine- 
member  Sandlnista  directorate.  Some  attack 
imperialism,  colonialism  and  Zionism,  while 
others  swear  friendship  for  the  U.S.  Attacks 
on  the  middle  class  contrast  with  calls  for 
"pluralism."  Despite  its  publicly  "nonallgned" 
status,  Nicaragua  abstained  from  voting 
against  the  U.S.S.R.'s  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

"Our  revolution  Is  unique."  Nlcaraguan* 
say,  meaning  that  they  can  go  left  but  stay 
free,  nobody's  client,  not  Washington's,  not 
Havana's.  It  would  be  unusual. — BM. 


REMEMBRANCE  OP  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  as  we  observe  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Holocaust,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  only  remember  the 
past  but  that  we  use  the  past  to  illumi- 
nate the  present  and  the  future. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Mathias.  in  a 
talk  at  the  Beth  Sholom  Synagogue's 
observance  in  Remembrance  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust, examined  the  meaning  of  the 
Holocaust  with  such  extraordinary  sen- 
sitivity that  his  words  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  of  those  who  care  about 
human  rights.  His  reflections  are  based 
on  personal  experiences  which  add  an 
important  element  to  their  meaning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Mathias'  beautiful  and  very  significant 
remarks,  entitled  "And  If  I  Forget,  the 
Grass  Will  Forget,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoxo, 
as  follows: 

RZMAKKS   BT    SENATOX   CKABLES   MCC. 

Mathias,  Jk. 

AND    IF   I    FOBOrr,    THE    CBABS    WILL   rOBGCT 

I  was  deeply  honored  to  be  asked  to  take 
part  in  this  ecumenical  observance  "In  Re- 
membrance of  the  Holocaust". 

Last  year  at  this  time,  I  participated  in 
the  National  Civic  Holocaust  Ceremony  led 
by  President  Carter  and  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale.  It  was  held  in  the  Rotimda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol — thick  with  memories 
of  our  own  great  martyrs — and  it  was  a  very 
moving  occasion. 

But  this  observance  today — among  friends 
and  neighbors,  in  the  town  where  I  was  bom 
and  where  I  lived  for  so  many  years,  means 
more  to  me  than  that  or  any  other  observ- 
ance ever  could. 

The  peaceful  hills  of  Western  Maryland 
are  far  removed  In  spirit  and  in  space  from 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Europe  that  gave  up 
their  victims  to  the  Holocaust.  Here  In  this 
comfortable,  sheltered  place,  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  the  Holocaust  is  remote  almost  to 
the  point  of  abstraction.  How  can  we  con- 
ceive the  inconceivable? 

But  that  is  precisely  why  this  observance 
is  so  Important  for  us.  It  summons  us  to  face 
the  harshest  reality  of  our  time — to  acknowl- 
edge our  coounon  humanity  with  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaiut  and  with  the  poor,  the 
onpresTed,  the  persecuted,  the  martyred  of 
the  world.  It  remind*  each  of  us  that  we  are 
and  we  miist  be  "Involved  In  mankind".  It 
Illustrates  the  powerful  message  of  John 
Donne: 

"No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  itself: 
every  man  la  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
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of  the  main;  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  sea,  Eutoim  is  the  less. . . . 

"Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because 
I  am  Involved  in  mankind;  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
it  tolls  for  thee." 

The  six  mllUon  Jews  and  five  million  non- 
Jews  whom  we  remember  here  today — the 
victims  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust — must  never 
be  forgotten.  The  men,  women  and  chUdren 
killed  at  Dachau,  at  Auschwitz,  at  Buchen- 
wald,  at  Trebllnka,  at  Babl  Yar,  and  in  the 
ghettos  that  disfigured  Europe's  face,  must 
live  In  the  ancestral  memory  of  mankind. 

In  remembering  them,  we  remind  our- 
selves of  the  terrible  cost  to  humanity  when 
any  of  us — from  fear  or  viciousness  or  sim- 
ple lack  of  caring — forgets  that  any  man's 
fate  is  every  man's  fate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Congress,  designating  April  13  through 
19  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  for  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust,"  was  to  make  this  lesson 
clear.  It  calls  upon  the  American  people 
to  "always  remember  the  terrible  atrocities 
of  the  Nazis  so  that  they  will  never  be 
repeated." 

But  a  memory  is  a  fragile  thing.  Memories 
do  fade;  lessons  once  learned  can  be  for- 
gotten. Memories  can  also  be  encouraged  to 
be  selective,  or  th?y  can  be  erased  entirely. 

On  this  aspect  of  the  Holocaust,  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience. 

Two  years  ago — in  December  1978 — I 
traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  Amer- 
ica's "Agriculture-USA"  exhibit  in  the  city 
of  Klsbiaev  in  Moldavia.  That  city  was  the 
scene  of  bitter  pogroms  in  the  days  of  the 
Czars,  but  my  story  doesn't  deal  with  ancient 
atrocities.  It  concerns  our  own  troubled 
times. 

On  my  way  back  to  Moscow  from  Moldavia, 
I  stopped  briefly  in  Kiev  to  lay  a  wreath  at 
Babl  Yar,  in  memory  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  were  massacred  there 
by  the  Nazis  when  they  occupied  the 
Ukraine. 

It  was  a  humbllog  and  moving  experience 
to  stand  at  the  edge  of  that  fatal  ravine, 
under  a  bleak  winter  sky,  and  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Jewish  dead. 

The  ravinc'5  harsh,  tragic  outlines  are 
softened  now  by  landscaping  and  the  scene, 
after  years  of  official  neglect,  is  dominated 
by  a  powerful  monument.  But  not  a  single 
word  in  the  Inscription  on  that  monument 
tells  you  that  it  was  Jews  who  were  mas- 
sacred there — that  it  is  Jews  who  He  In  the 
mass  grave  at  Babl  Yar. 

The  omission  is  significant.  It  is  not  acci- 
dental. Its  implications  are  sinister. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  the  memory  of 
the  Holocaust  is  kept  alive  so  that  succes- 
sive generations  may  learn  its  lesson:  That 
man's  fate  is  in  his  own  hands — that  by 
remembering  the  past,  we  may  shape  a  bet- 
ter future. 

In  Warsaw  that  lesson  Is  illuminated  by 
the  memorial  to  the  heroes  of  the  Ghetto  up- 
rising, which  I  have  visited.  But  nowhere  Is 
it  clearer  than  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Martyrs 
and  Heroes  in  Jerusalem — at  Yad  Vashem. 

My  visit  tc  the  Shrine  of  the  Martyrs,  on 
the  Mount  of  Remembrance  on  the  outskirts 
of  Jerusalem,  was  one  of  the  most  affecting 
experiences  of  my  life.  I  went  to  the  shrine 
in  the  company  of  Gideon  Haxiser,  the  Is- 
raeli Minister  of  Justice  who  prosecuted  Adolf 
Elchmann  for  his  crimes  against  humanity. 
That  added  a  very  special  dimension  to  the 
experience.  Together  we  explored  those  dark 
passages  with  their  terrible  graphic  docu- 
mentation of  the  Holocaust.  And,  finally,  we 
came  into  the  light,  into  that  great  open 
space  where  the  eternal  fiame  burns  and 
where  I  placed  a  wreath. 

At  Yad  Vashem,  man'F,  past  and  man's 
future  meet.  It  is  not  only  a  monimient  to 
those  killed  In  the  Holocaust  and  to  those 
who  risked  their  lives  to  save  Jews  from  the 
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Holocaust,  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  which  traces  Its  roots  to  a  people's 
striving  for  a  better,  more  secure  future. 

Whether  that  future  will  be  better,  not 
only  for  Israel  but  for  aU  mankind,  depends 
on  us.  It  depends  on  our  keeping  the  mem- 
ory of  the  past  alive.  But  it  depends  on  far 
more  than  that.  It  depends  on  the  Individ- 
ual determination  of  each  of  ua  that  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  will  not  be  tolerated. 

This  means  that  we  cannot  remain  silent 
about  the  torture  chambers  of  an  Idl  Amln 
or  the  mounds  of  bleached  bones  In  Cam- 
bodia or  about  .the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  on  this  earth  who  die  of  starva- 
tion every  single  year,  far  from  the  rich 
fields  of  Frederick,  or  about  crosses  burned 
on  subtu-ban  Maryland  lawns. 

It  means  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any 
man's  fate. 

And,  most  especially.  It  means  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  fate  of  those  who  risk  their  lives 
to  speak  out  against  tyranny. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fate  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  Elena  Bonner.  Anatoly  Shcbaransky. 
Vladimir  Slepak.  Igor  Gubemuin.  Dimitrl 
Dudko.  and  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
defend  himian  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  as  we  remember  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  let  us  also  remember  the  mil- 
lions of  victims  claimed  by  the  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago, to  whom  no  monuments  are  raised. 

Varlam  Staalamov,  who  spent  17  years  in 
a  Soviet  forced  labor  camp  at  Kolyma  in  the 
Arctic,  writes  about  suddenly  coming  upon 
a  mass  grave,  "l^th  my  exhausted  tor- 
mented mind"  he  says: 

"I  tried  to  understand:  how  did  there 
come  to  be  such  an  enormous  grave  in  this 
area?  .  . . 

And  then  I  remembered  the  greedy  blaze 
of  the  fireweed,  the  furious  blossoming  of 
the  taiga  In  the  late  summer  when  It  tried 
to  conceal  In  the  grass  and  foliage  any  deed 
of  man — good  or  bad." 

Shalamov,  confronted  by  this  mass  grave 
half  bidden  In  foliage,  understands  instinc- 
tively the  great  truth  that  brings  us  to- 
gether here  today. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
bis  words — words  which  to  this  day  cannot 
be  published  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

And  if  I  forget,  the  grass  wiU  forget  .  .  . 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  NOMINATION 
OP  LYLE  GRAMLEY  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  DDRKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  tight 
money,  high  interest  rate  policies  of  the 
Carter  administration  are  stifling  the 
small  business  community  not  just  in 
New  Hampshire,  not  just  in  New  England, 
but  all  across  the  Nation. 

Today,  the  economic  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, is  a  20  to  20  policy— 20  per- 
cent inflation  and  at  least  20  percent  in- 
terest rates.  I.  for  one,  see  no  way  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  administration  other 
than  to  vigorously  oppose  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Gramley  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  in  sending 
a  message  to  the  White  House.  If  we  can- 
not get  the  President  out  of  the  Rose 
Garden,  if  he  is  not  going  to  get  out  into 
the  real  world  and  talk  to  people  who  are 
unemployed,  talk  to  people  who  have  lost 
all  hope,  talk  to  people  who  are  despair- 
ing, if  he  is  not  going  to  listen  to  young 
people  who  cannot  buy  a  house,  or  to 
workers  who  have  witnessed  for  months 
payday  becoming  exchange  dav  then  we 
in  the  Senate  have  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  his  policy  of  fear  and  loath- 


ing brought  about  by  high  interest  rates 
is  hurting  people,  and  because  of  that  we 
are  going  to  turn  down  Mr.  Gramlesr's 
nomination  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  Gramley  has  stated  in  bearings 
and  stated  in  the  press  that  he  supports 
the  high  interest  rates.  I  have  notbing 
against  Mr.  Gramley.  He  may  be  a  fine 
gentleman.  But  I  think  it  is  time  we  had 
someone  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  is  committed  to  Immediately  lower- 
ing the  interest  rates  before  it  is  too  late. 
And  I  think  it  is  time  we  bad  someone  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  vsiio  is  not  a 
Washington  bureaucrat  and  who  has 
lived  and  operated  in  the  real  ecwiomlc 
world. 

It  is  nice  to  have  a  beautiful  econamic 
resume.  It  is  nice  to  have  statistics  and 
charts.  But  today's  high  interest  rate 
p(dicy  is  a  disaster  not  raily  on  paptf 
but  in  real  life  and  it  threatens  to  get 
worse. 

At  a  recent  town  meeting  in  Berlin, 
N.H.,  one  unemployed  resident  said  to 
me: 

Mr.  Senator.  I  am  Impressed  with  your 
command  of  the  figures  and  your  command 
of  the  sutistlcs.  But  let  me  teU  you  one 
thing.  Regardless  of  the  unemployment 
figures  in  the  State,  the  region,  the  Nation, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  when  I  am  out  of 
work  the  unemployment  rate  Is  100  percent. 

And  that  is  going  to  ctmtlnue.  lliere 
are  going  to  be  more  and  more  families 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  100  per- 
cent if  we  do  not  break  the  ti^t  money, 
unconscionably  high  interest  rate  cycle. 

Today  in  New  Hampshire,  realtors,  the 
housing  industry,  and  related  small  busi- 
nesses already  are  being  especially  hard 
hit.  To  respond  to  this  crisis  in  our  hous- 
ing and  small  business  sectors  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  present  vacancy  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  be  filled  with  an  in- 
dividual who  is  acutely  attimed  to  the 
devastating  impact  high  interest  rates 
are  liaving  on  small  business.  For  this 
reason  too  I  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Lyle  Gramley  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

If  our  economy  was  thriving  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Gramley  would  satisfactorily  fill  this 
vacant  seat.  But  our  eccxiomy  is  stagger- 
ing and  times  are  tough  for  small  busi- 
ness. We  need  fresh  new  perspectives  oo 
the  Board.  We  need  a  Board  member 
with  an  orientation  to  the  impact  partic- 
ular economic  policies  will  have  on 
small  business  and  the  courage  to  oppose 
those  policies  which  unfairly  discrimi- 
nate against  the  housing  industry,  the 
farm  community,  and  the  small  business 
community. 

Mr.  Gramley  simply  does  not  bring 
that  much-needed  perspective  to  the 
Board.  According  to  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Mr.  Gramley  favors  the  Board's 
present  policies  to  slow  the  growth  of 
mcney  and  credit.  As  one  of  President 
Carter's  t(^  econcxnic  aides  his  outlook 
is  not  surprising.  But  to  me  it  simidy 
does  not  make  sense  to  expect  someone 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  devdwing 
the  economic  policy  that  is  now  wreaking 
havoc  on  small  businesses  to  be  able  to 
direct  us  out  of  our  current  economic 
quagmire. 

Monetary  policy  is  a  hl^ly  complex 
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Senate  coUeagues  to  consider 
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Oramley's  nomination  and  I  urge  other 
Senators  to  join  me  in  standing  up  for 
small  business  and  a  fair  economic  policy 
and  oppose  Mr.  Gramley's  nomination  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE  FRESTOENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


CONTINUATION  OP  EMERGENCY 
BUILDING  TEMPERATURE  RE- 
STRICTIONS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM   195 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanjring  papers, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  July  10,  1979, 1  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975  by  which  I  im- 
plemented Standby  Energy  Conservation 
Contingency  Plan  No.  2  and  imposed 
emergency  building  temperature  restric- 
strictions,  effective  July  16,  1979. 

I  have  now  issued  the  attached  Proc- 
lamation renewing  the  required  statutory 
findings  and  continuing  the  Plan  in  ef- 
fect untU  January  16,  1981,  unless  earlier 
rescinded. 

JnocY  Carter. 
Thk  WnrrE  Hottsk,  April  16, 1980. 


PROPOSED  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  196 

The  PRESIDDfO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accOTnpanying  papers,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  Congress  today 
legislation  titled  the  "Local  Government 
Fiscal  Assistance  Amendments  of  1980." 
This  legislation  authorizes  a  flve-yetu" 
extension  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  for  local  governments.  It 
amends  and  extends  the  current  author- 
ization for  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program,  which  expires  on  September 
30,  1980. 

In  my  January  budget,  I  indicated 
that  I  would  support  a  $6.9  billion  ex- 
tension of  the  Gteneral  Revenue  Sharing 
program,  with  full  participation  by  the 
States.  Since  that  time,  inflation  has 
accelerated  considerably  and  it  has  be- 
come imperative  that  we  restrain  Fed- 
eral spendmg  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  I  therefore  am  proposing  today 
that  the  revenue  sharing  progrfim  be  ex- 
tended only  for  local  governments.  I  also 
am  recommending  that  funding  for  the 
program  be  reduced  to  the  transitional 
level  of  $5.1  billi<»i  in  the  next  two  fiscal 


years  and  $4.6  billion  in  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985. 

When  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  was  first  enacted  in  1972,  State 
and  local  governments  confronted  sig- 
nificant fiscal  needs.  Many  States  and 
localities  faced  growing  demands  for 
services,  which  they  were  imable  to  fi- 
nance with  their  own  tax  resources.  At 
the  same  time,  Federal  revenues  were 
expected  to  grow  rapidly,  providing  the 
resources  for  additional  aid  to  States, 
counties  and  cities. 

Today  the  economic  situation  is  quite 
different.  Most  State  governments  are 
stronger  fiscally  than  they  were  just  a 
decade  ago.  They  have  broader  and  more 
responsive  tax  systems,  which  have  pro- 
duced rapid  growth  in  revenues.  In  the 
last  decade  alone,  State  government 
revenues  have  grown  sixty  percent  fast- 
er than  the  Gross  National  Product. 
Some  States,  as  a  result,  have  accumu- 
lated substantial  budget  surpluses. 

While  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  States 
has  improved  substantially,  many  local 
governments  continue  to  have  difficulty 
financing  essential  services  with  their 
own  tax  resources.  These  cities,  counties 
and  towns  are  squeezed  between  growing 
demands  for  services  and  shrmking  tax 
bases.  This  fiscal  squeeze  is  particularly 
severe  for  the  cities  and  counties  with 
large  numbers  of  poor  or  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

Finally,  the  high  rate  of  infiation  has 
made  it  necessary  to  restrain  Federal 
spending  and  balance  the  Federal  budg- 
et. As  a  result,  the  Federal  govenmient 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  meet 
all  of  the  demands  on  its  budget. 

These  changes  in  the  economy  make 
it  essential  that  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams be  adapted  to  current  require- 
ments. We  need  to  achieve  a  btdanced 
budget  and  disciplined  restraint  in  Fed- 
eral spendmg.  We  need  to  recognize  the 
fiscal  resurgence  of  the  States  and  ask 
them  to  join  us  as  full  partners  in  solv- 
ing our  domestic  problems,  including  the 
fight  against  inflation.  And  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  many  local  governments 
confront  responsibilities  beyond  their  ca- 
pacities,  and   that   Federal   assistance 
must  go  to  those  with  the  greatest  needs. 
This  legislation  embodies  my  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  and  vital  Federal  sys- 
tem and  responds  to  the  need  for  greater 
fiscal  responsibility  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  legislation  retains  the  most 
important  features  of  the  current  reve- 
nue sharing  program. 
— I  am  proposing  that  the  program  be 
funded  for  a  full  Ave  years  and  that 
entitlements  to  local   governments 
are  continued  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  current  law.  This  long-term  ex- 
tension will  allow  cities,  counties, 
and  towns  to  plan  their  budgets  for 
several  years  and  to  use  Federal 
funds  efficiently. 
—I  am  proposing  that  the  flexibility 
provided  to  local  governments  in  the 
current  revenue  sharing  program  be 
retained.  This  wiU  ensiu-e  that  reve- 
nue sharing  fimds  are  distributed 
with   minimal   administrative   cost 
and  little  red  tape.  It  will  also  allow 
local  governments  to  be  responsive 


to  local  needs,  rather  than  to  priori- 
ties set  in  Washington. 
—Finally,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
citizen  participation  and  anti-dis- 
crimination provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent  program    be   reauthorized   in 
their  entirety.  This  will  ensiu-e  con- 
tinued progress  in  making  local  gov- 
ernment more  accessible  and  respon- 
sive to  all  citizens. 
The  legislation  I  am  transmitting  also 
includes  important  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent program.  These  changes  will  make 
the  revenue  sharing  program  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  local  govern- 
ment and  more  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation. 

First,  I  am  proposing  that  the  States 
no  longer  receive  general  revenue  shar- 
ing assistance.  While  I  recognize  that 
this  recommendation  will  cause  diffi- 
cult adjustments  in  a  few  States,  it  re- 
flects the  improved  fiscal  health  of  the 
States  and  the  need  for  greater  flscal 
responsibility  and  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

Second,  I  am  proposing  that  $500 
million  be  added  to  the  local  share  of 
general  revenue  sharing  in  each  of  the 
next  two  years.  This  $500  million  of 
transitional  assistance  is  intended  to 
help  local  governments  adjust  to  reduc- 
tions in  State  aid  resulting  from  the 
discontinuation  of  revenue  sharing  for 
the  States.  The  $500  million  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  States  that  pro- 
vide the  greatest  amount  of  aid  to  their 
local  governments.  Without  these  funds, 
many  cities  and  counties  will  be  forced 
to  lay  off  essential  workers  or  to  raise 
already  high  property  tax  rates. 

Third,  I  am  proposing  modest  changes 
in  the  intrastate  formula  for  allocating 
general  revenue  sharing  funds.  These 
changes  will  provide  increases  in  aid  to 
local  governments  with  large  numbers  of 
poor  and  disadvantaged  citizens  and 
with  very  high  tax  burdens.  They  wiU 
help  reduce  the  large  disparities  that 
exist  between  wealthy  and  poor  com- 
munities in  many  States. 

Finally,  I  am  proposing  that  local 
governments  that  receive  revenue  shar- 
ing aid  be  audited  every  two  years.  This 
provision  will  facilitate  continued  im- 
provement in  local  government  flnan- 
cial  management  practices. 

During  my  Administration,  we  have 
built  a  new  partnership  between  the 
Federal  government  and  State  and  local 
governments.  This  partnership  has 
brought  new  vitality  to  our  Nation's 
States,  coimties  and  cities.  It  has  pro- 
vided consistent  and  stable  funding  for 
critical  State  and  local  needs.  And  it  has 
given  State  and  local  officials  an  op- 
portunity to  help  shape  the  legislation 
that  affects  them. 

My  proposals  for  renewing  general 
revenue  sharing  strengthen  the  partner- 
ship that  we  have  forged  in  the  last  three 
years.  I  hope  Congress  will  join  me  In 
this  effort. 

JnoiY  Carter. 
The  Wnm  HoxraE,  April  16, 1980. 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SINAI  SUPPORT  MISSION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  197 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Ninth  Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai 
Support  Mission.  It  covers  the  Mission's 
activities  dining  the  six-month  period 
ending  April  1,  1980.  This  Report  is  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress  in  conformity  with 
Section  4  of  Public  Law  94-110  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1975. 

The  Peace  Treaty  that  Egypt  and 
Israel  signed  in  Washington  on  March 
26,  1979,  called  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  monitoring  responsibilities 
in  the  Shiai  until  January  25, 1980,  whea 
Israeli  armed  forces  withdrew  fnxn  areas 
east  of  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  Passes.  This 
mission  was  cwnpleted  on  schedule  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Trilateral  talks  in  Washington  in  the 
fall  of  1979  resulted  in  an  ad  referendum 
agreement  that  the  United  States,  using 
the  Sinai  Field  Missiwi,  would  verify 
certain  military  constraints — specified  in 
Annex  I  of  the  Treaty— in  the  area  of 
the  Sinai  west  of  the  interim  Buffer 
Zone.  Subsequent  negotiations  among 
the  three  parties  will,  when  completed, 
specify  the  details  of  this  agreement.  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  been  in  touch 
with  appropriate  Congressianal  com- 
mittees on  various  aspects  of  this  United 
States  undertaking  and  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  all  agreements  and  under- 
standings to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party,  as  soon  as  they  become  avail- 
able. 

This  year's  funding  of  the  Sinai  Sup- 
port Mission  is  authorized  under  Chapter 
6,  Part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
"Peacekeeping  Operations."  At  any  re- 
quest, the  Congress  restored  $6  million 
of  the  Sinai  Support  Mission  fimds  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  to  cover  anticipated  out- 
lays associated  with  the  new  United 
States  task  in  the  Sinai.  In  addition.  I 
aK>roved  a  request  for  an  additional  $3.9 
million  to  provide  the  Sinai  Field  Mis- 
sion with  the  use  of  aircraft  to  carry 
out  its  verification  assignment.  Appro- 
priate notices  have  been  submitted  t» 
Congress  regarding  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  fxmds. 

The  American  peacekeeping  initiative 
in  the  Sinai  has  berai  a  highly  successful 
one  to  date.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue its  support  for  this  Mission  as  part 
of  the  Isirger  United  States  effort  to  pro- 
mote a  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Jnorr  Caktee. 

The  White  Hoitsb,  AprU  16,  1980. 


PROPOSED  RESCISSIONS  AND  DE- 
FERRALS OF  BUDGET  AXTTHOR- 
mr— MESSAGE  PROM  TBE  PRES- 
IDENT—PM    198 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from    the    President    of    the    United 


States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatiims,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  the  Ctunmlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  tbe 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PuUle 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housmg,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30, 1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Untted  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
53  proposals  to  rescind  a  total  of  $1,- 
472.7  million  in  budget  authority  pre- 
viously provided  by  the  Ctmgress.  In 
addition,  I  am  reporting  21  new  defer- 
rals totalling  $6,916.4  million. 

These  rescission  proposals  and  defer- 
rals are  an  integral  part  of  my  recently 
announced  anti-infiation  program,  and 
wui  help  achieve  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  m  1981. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  pro- 
posal and  deferral  are  cmtained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

JnacT  CAKTsa. 

The  White  House,  AprU  16, 1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  ttie  following  acts  and 
joint  resolutions: 

On  AprU  3,  1980: 
S.  1515.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  strlkliig  of 
Bicentennial  medals. 

On  AprU  8,  1980: 
SJ.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  deslgnstUig 
April  10,  1980.  as  "ORT  Centennial  Day." 
On  AprU  10,  1980: 
SJ.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  13  through  AprU  19  as  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 
On  AprU  11.  1980: 
S.  2*27.  An  act  to  encourage  greater  partic- 
ipation In  the  farmer-held  reserve  program 
for  com  and  wheat,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:31  ajn..  a  message  from  tbe 
House  of  Repreamtatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
notmced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
fcdlowing  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6564.  An  act  to  authorise  impropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  6613.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916.  In  order  to  prohibit  regulation  of 
coUectlve  bargaining  agreements  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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OF  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


"Hie  folldwlng  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  ntroduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  tlm  i  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  B<4  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
T): 

bill    to  provide   hospital   care 

pfrated  by  the  Veterans'  Admln- 

wfthln   a   reasonable   distance    of 

service-connected  disabilities 

the  area  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  to 

on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 

bill   to  amend  title  S,  United 

to  provide  that  certain  benefits 

eAiployees  of   the   United   States 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  a 

possession  of  the  United  States 

may  be  terminated  under  cer- 

to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 


A  fairs. 

S.  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Adi|ilnl8trative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.!  relating  to  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  ;^perty,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Comililttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2566.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Minority 
Business  De-Jelopment  Agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Comiplttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

S.  2S66.  A 
tor  of 
and  local 
■onal  property 
fense  use. 
Committee 


f  Ul  to  auUiorize  the  Admlnlstra- 

Services  to  donate  to  State 

gofremments  certain  Federal  per- 

loaned  to  them  for  civil  de- 

for  other  purposes;    to  the 

Oovemmental  Affairs. 


Oene:  al 


aid 

CD 


standards 
bouxla, 


By  Mr 

&  3567.  A 
mum 
corporate 
tors,     audit 
shareholders 
to  the 

Urban  Affairi. 
By  Vt 

a  3068.  A 
management 


Comn  Ittee 


METZENBAUM: 

bill  to  establish  Federal  mlnl- 
relating  to  composition  of 
.  duties  of  corporate  direc- 

and    nominating    committees, 

rights,  and  for  other  purposes; 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and 


HEUiIS: 


bill  to  provide  for  multiple-use 
under  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974,  as  amei  ded,  of  national  forest  lands  not 
Included  in  ;he  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation Systei  i;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ttire,  Nutrltl  m,  and  Pcrrestry. 

S.  2609.  A  )1U  to  amend  the  United  States 
Oratn  Stand  irds  Act  to  permit  the  Admln- 

the  federal  Oratn  Inspection 
Service  to  d<  legate  authority,  under  certain 
circumstanM  s,  to  a  State  agency  to  perform 
ofBclal  Inspt  :tlon  at  export  port  locations 
within  the  i  tate  if  such  State  agency  per- 
formed offlct  1  inspections  under  such  Act  at 
an  export  p4  rt  location  at  any  time  before 

and  such  State  agency  is  pres- 
ently daalgni  kted  to  perform  official  Inspec- 
tions at  loc  itlons  other  than  export  port 
locations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  ax  A  Forestry. 

By  Mrl  JOHNSTON: 
S.  3670.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  i  program  to  reduce  and  order 
the  demand  for  motor  fuel  during  a  severe 
energy  suppl  r  interruption;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Flnan  ». 


By  lilr.  THURMOND  (for  hlmseU,  Bfr. 
DcCoNCim,  Mr.  DoMxmci,  and  Mr. 

Jepsen) : 
S.  2671.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  assure  equal 
protection  for  small  businesses  and  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  employers  who  successfully 
contest  citations  or  penalties  vmder  that  Act 
will  be  awarded  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
and  other  reasonable  costs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN : 
S.  2672.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  me- 
morial to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.  2573.  A  bill  to  designate  Clark  Hill  Dam 
and  t>ake  on  the  Savannah  River.  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  as  Clarks  Hill  Dam  and  Lake; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN)  (by  request): 
S.  2574.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  extension  and 
amendment  of  the  revenue  sharing  program 
to  provide  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance  to 
local  governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURKtN: 
SJ.  Res.  163.  A  Joint  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  action  taken  by  the  President  un- 
der the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  im- 
posing a  fee  on  imports  of  petroleum  or  pe- 
troleum   products;    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt)  : 

S.  2562.  A  bill  to  provide  hospital  care 
facilities  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  who  live  in  the  area  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nov.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

•  »4r.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  myself  and  Senator 
Laxalt  pertaining  to  civilian  hospittJ 
care  for  veterans  in  southern  Nevada. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  just 
opened  a  new  veterans.'  outpatient  clinic 
in  Las  Vegas  to  replace  the  former  facil- 
ity in  Henderson,  Nev.  The  old  clinic 
provided  9,600  square  feet  and  the  new 
facility  has  38,500  square  feet  in  a  new 
two-story  building.  This  is  something  the 
Nevada  delegation  has  been  working  on 
for  several  years.  It  will  meet  the  out- 
patient needs  of  our  veteran  community 
very  nicely  but  still  leaves  a  void  insofar 
as  hospital  care  is  concerned.  The  Nevada 
delegation  finds  that  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  who  live  in, 
or  in  the  areas  surrounding.  Las  Vegas 
must  travel  unreasonable  distances  to 
obtain  hospital  care  in  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility.  Ilie  delegation 
further  finds  that  physical  facilities  suit- 
able for  use  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  such  care  are  available  in 
the  city  of  Las  Vegas  and  that  such  facil- 
ities can  be  leased  and  staffed  without 
excessive  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Specifically,  located  across  the  street 
from  the  new  outpatient  clinic  is  the 
Southern  Nevada  Memorial  Hospital.  Its 
facilities  are  presently  being  utilized  for 
emergency  care  on  a  fee  basis  for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities. 
They  have  2  empty  wings  comprised  of 
58  beds  which  could  be  used  for  the 


establishment    of    a    veteran    hospital 
facility. 

The  Las  Vegas  area  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  isolated  metropolitan  popu- 
lation of  veterans  in  the  United  States 
being  300  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
veteran  hospital.  There  are  over  60,000 
veterans  in  southern  Nevada,  including 
what  has  been  considered  the  highest 
percentage  of  Vietnam-related  service 
veterans  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  re- 
markable opportunity  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  at  a  nonprofit  county-operated 
hospital  directly  across  the  street  from 
our  new  veterans  outpatient  clinic. 

The  Southern  Nevada  Memorial  Hos- 
pital is  a  comprehensive  service  general 
hospital.  It  has  been  used  extensively  for 
the  emergency  treatment  of  veterans, 
and  under  this  legislation  it  would  be 
available  for  general  care  as  well.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  this  is  an 
expeditious  way  to  greatly  increase  med- 
ical opportunities  for  Nevada  veterans 
and  will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
Senator  Cannon,  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  hospital  care  facilities 
for  veterans  who  live  in  the  southern 
Nevada  area. 

I  recognize  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  provided  health  care  to 
increasing  numbers  of  veterans  each 
year  residing  in  southern  Nevada 
through  an  expanded  ambulatory  care 
program.  The  outpatient  clinic  at  Las 
Vegas  was  opened  as  part  of  this  expan- 
sion program.  However,  Mr.  President, 
we  need  to  go  further.  In  my  view  pro- 
viding local  inpatient'  cai:e  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  present  program. 

Under  existing  law  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  limited  in  the  use  of  pri- 
vate hospital  facilities  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans.  Generally,  the 
care  is  limited  to  emergency  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  authorization  in  such  cases  is 
for  the  emergency  care  until  the  veteran 
can  be  safely  moved  to  a  VA  medical 
center. 

Moreover,  inpatient  hospital  care  for 
veterans  residing  in  southern  Nevada 
can  only  be  provided  at  the  VA  medical 
centers  in  southern  California  and  Reno, 
Nev.  Because  of  the  travel  distances  in- 
volved, one  may  conclude  that  accessi- 
bUity  to  a  VA  medical  facility  by  south- 
em  Nevada  veterans  is  marginal  at  best. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Cannon  and  myself  would  authorize  the 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  estab- 
lish limited  medical  facilities  in  a  local 
southern  Nevada  hospital  or  to  use  pri- 
vate-public facilities  in  the  area  for  in- 
patient care  for  veterans.  This  would 
mean  that  southern  Nevada  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities 
would  not  be  compelled  to  travel  un- 
reasonable distances  to  receive  hospital 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Congress  in  an  expeditious  manner.* 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 

S.  2563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 

States   Code,    to   provide   that   certain 

benefits    to    which    employees    of   the 
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^Tnlted  States  stationed  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
vaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  pos- 
icssion  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
may  be  terminated  under  certain  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  (3ovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  benefits  to  which  employees 
of  the  United  States  statimied  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled may  be  terminated  under  certain 
conditicms. 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises 
that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
require  that  certain  costly,  special  bene- 
fits provided  to  employees  of  the  United 
States  who  are  stationed  in  such  places 
be  terminated  when  the  circumstances 
which  justified  the  original  grant  of 
these  benefits  and  allowances  no  longer 
exist. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of,  and  need  for, 
the  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    2563 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
672e(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  sentence:  "How- 
ever, an  employee  whose  entitlement  to  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  under  section 
57ae(a)  of  this  title  Is  terminated  may  not 
be  allowed  expenses  under  this  subsection 
for  the  remainder  of  the  employee's  employ- 
ment in  the  same  area." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  5727(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  the  following  sentence:  "However,  no 
motor  vehicle  may  be  transported  at  Govern- 
ment expense  for  an  employee  following  the 
termination  of  the  employee's  entitlement 
to  travel  and  transportation  expenses  under 
section  5728(a)  of  this  Utle  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  employee's  employment  in  the 
same  area." 

S»c.  3.  Section  5728(a)  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end:  "However,  the 
entitlement  of  an  employee  stationed  in 
Alaska.  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  travel 
and  tranq>ortation  expenses  under  this  sub- 
section will  be  terminated  for  the  remainder 
of  the  employee's  employment  In  the  same 
area  when  the  ^noloyee  has  bem  in  con- 
tinuous civilian  service  of  the  United  States 
In  one  of  these  areas  for  five  years,  unless — 

(1)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  a  period  of  six  years  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate in  order  to  conform  with  the  to\ir 
of  duty  configurations; 

(2)  the  head  of  the  agency  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  determines 
that  continuation  of  benefits  is  warranted 
and  in  the  lntw*st  of  the  United  States  for 
an  individual  or  a  group  of  employees;  or 

(3)  the  post  of  diuty  is  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  to 
be  a  hardship  station." 

Sre.  4.  Section  6941(a)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end:  "However,  an 
employee  whose  entitlement  to  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  under  section  6728 
(»)  of  this  title  is  terminated  by  the  agency 


is  not  thereafter  entitled  to  any  aUowance 
based  on  conditions  of  environment  described 
In  peiragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
remainder  of  the  employee's  employment  in 
the  same  area." 

Sbc.  6.  Section  6302  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  foUowing 
subsection  at  the  end: 

"(g)  An  en^iloyee  whose  entitlement  to 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  imder 
section  S7aB(a)  is  terminated  by  the  agency 
is  not  thereafter  entitled  to  benefits  provided 
by  sections  6303(d),  6304(b),  and  6305(a)  of 
this  title  for  the  remainder  of  the  employee's 
employment  in  the  same  area." 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  an  employee  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  is  serving  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  retains  his  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  under  section  5728(a) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  imtu  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years  of  continuous  service  In 
the  area,  (six  years  if  head  of  the  agency 
determines  that  it  would  be  more  ^propriate 
under  section  5728 (a)  of  this  title)  or  180 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  Is  later. 

General  Ooxtnsel  or  the 

Depabtment  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7, 1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Monsauc, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  herewith  is 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  "To  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  benefits  to  which  employees  of  the 
United  States  stationed  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  are  entitled  may  be  termi- 
nated under  certain  conditions". 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  96th 
Congress.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
urged  that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

PITRPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
quire that  certain  costly,  special  benefits  pro- 
vided to  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
are  stationed  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  territories  or  poesesslons  of  the  United 
States  be  terminated  when  the  circumstances 
which  justified  the  original  grant  of  these 
benefits  and  allowances  no  longer  exist.  Man- 
power needs  In  these  offshore  areas  are  nor- 
mally met.  Insofar  as  practicable,  by  employ- 
ment of  local  residents.  Under  current  law, 
persons  recruited  from  outside  one  of  the 
designated  areas,  or  persons  recruited  locally 
who  have  actual  places  of  residence  outside 
the  area,  are  entitled  to  certain  special  ben- 
efits, such  as: 

Travel  for  themselves  and  their  families 
between  their  place  of  residence  and  their 
duty  posts,  and  transportation  and  storage  of 
household  goods,  personal  effects,  and  pri- 
vately-owned vehicles,  under  sections  6723 
and  5724-5731  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Additional  compensation  provided  as  a  re- 
cruitment Incentive,  londer  section  5941  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Special  leave  benefits;  I.e.,  periodic  hmne 
leave  and  authorization  to  accumulate  an- 
nual leave  beyond  usual  Umits,  under  sec- 
tions 6303  and  6304  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Periodic  transportation  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense to  and  frtHn  home  of  record,  under 
section  5738  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

In  the  years  during  and  following  World 
War  n,  the  military  departments  engaged 
in  extensive  recruitment  from  the  United 
States  mainland  to  overcome  local  labor 
market  shortages  In  United  States  offshore 


areas.  Many  persons  thus  reerolted  baTS 
remained  in  the  offshore  areas  for  long 
periods  and  »re  still  employed  there.  A  num- 
ber of  these  persons  have  acquired  common 
attributes  of  local  residents,  and  their  con- 
nections with  their  former  places  of  rasl- 
dence  have  eroded.  Tet,  they  still  have 
the  status  of  "mainland  recruits",  and  re- 
tain the  q>ecial  benefits  referred  to  above 
to  which  they  continue  to  be  entitled  aolety 
because  they  still  claim,  or  merely  becanee 
they  previously  claimed,  places  of  rwMence 
outside  the  areas  In  which  they  axe  sta- 
tioned. Under  present  law  and  regulations, 
a  mainland  recruit  continues  to  be  enttUed 
to  the  benefits  described  above  as  long  as  be 
is  permitted  to  remain  at  his  overseas  poet. 

For  several  years,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  concerned  that  these  special 
benefits  can  no  longer  be  justified  for  tbeee 
employees.  The  Comptroller  General  has  also 
been  concerned  and  in  three  reports,  the 
latest  in  1976,  recommended  the  elimination 
of  these  im Justified  expenditures. 

In  October  1971,  the  Dq>artment  of  De- 
fense sought  to  discontinue  these  unjusti- 
fied costs  by  directing  affected  employees  to 
accept  reassignment  to  positions  on  the 
United  States  mainland  or  in  other  areas 
from  which  they  were  recruited  and  then 
to  separate  them  if  they  refused  to  acoept 
such  reassign ments.  A  number  of  problems 
were  encountered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  the  administrative  procedures.  As 
a  result,  it  was  decided  that  the  objective 
of  terminating  these  special  benefits  could 
best  be  accomplished  through  legislation. 

After  considerable  study,  it  has  been  oon- 
ctuded  that  the  fairest  and  most  equitable 
method  would  be  simply  to  terminate  en- 
titlement to  special  offshore  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  one  criterion — ^length  of  service  In 
the  same  area.  A  reasonable  period  would  be 
after  five  or  six  consecutive  years  In  the 
same  area  depending  upon  the  tour  of  duty 
configuration  used  by  a  particular  agency. 
Once  an  employee  has  served  in  one  are* 
that  long,  he  or  she  should  have  the  special 
benefits  terminated  and  be  considered  as  a 
local  resident  for  these  purposes. 

Under  this  approach,  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  propose  that  efforts  be  ma4e 
to  transfer  those  employees  who  elect  not 
to  remain  in  the  area  and  wish  to  retore 
to  employment  in  the  Continental  United 
States  or  in  the  area  from  which  recruited. 
Employees  currently  serving  In  these  arsM 
on  a  second  or  subsequent  tour  would  be 
required,  upon  completion  of  their  current 
tour,  to  make  a  decision  to  remain  or  re- 
turn. The  benefits  described  above  will  be 
terminated  for  those  who  elect  to  remain 
In  the  area. 

It  is  our  intent  that  the  benefits  provided 
by  6  U.8.C.  5  5728(a),  5  U.S.C.  {  5941(a),  and 
5  U.S.C.  {  6302  woiild  be  terminated  for  the 
remainder  of  employment  In  the  same  area. 
If  the  employee  was  subsequently  relocated 
to  another  area  or  returned  to  the  same  area 
after  a  period  of  employment  outside  that 
area,  the  employee  would  again  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  provided  by  these  sections. 

Employees  serving  In  designated  hardship 
stations  would  retain  their  eligibility  for 
these  benefits.  Termination  of  benefits  Is 
further  limited  to  those  Instances  where  the 
employee  has  completed  in  the  same  area 
5  or  6  years  of  continuous  clviUan,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  military,  service. 

In  order  to  preclude  the  loss  of  earned 
entitlements,  employees  whose  special  bene- 
fits are  terminated  and  who,  at  the  time  of 
termination,  have  earned  an  entitlement  to 
return  transportation,  to  the  home  of  record, 
would  retain  entitlement  to  such  return 
transportation  and  shipment  of  hous^old 
effects  while  still  employed  or  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  separation  from  the 
Federal  service. 

We  have  not  defined  "area"  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  since  we  believe  It  would 
be  more  appropriately  defined  in  the  imple- 
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8«cretary  of  Commerce  advises 
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for  the  transfer  of  title  or  other  interest  In 
property  and  take  such  other  action  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper  to  dispose  of  such 
property:  and  may  authorize  the  abandon- 
ment, destruction,  or  donation  of  foreign 
excess  property  under  his  control  which  has 
no  commercial  value  or  the  estimated  cost 
of  care  and  handling  of  which  would  exceed 
the  estimated  proceeds  from  Its  sale." 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  S12)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Restriction  on  Ikport  Into  thx 
Customs  TEKarroET  of  the  United  States. — 
No  foreign  excess  property  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  nor 
property  originally  exported  by  grant  Tinder 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  by  sale  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  or  by 
commercial  export  licensed  under  chapter  3 
of  that  Act,  If  such  property  Is  of  United 
States  manufacture,  shall  be  Imported  into 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  deter- 
mined that  the  importation  of  such  property 
would  not  have  an  adverse  impact  upon  mar- 
kets In  the  United  States.  No  determination 
shall  be  required,  however,  for  any  such 
property  Imported  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  upon  certifi- 
cation by  a  cognizant  Federal  agency  that 
the  property  will  be  reexported.  Any  military 
surplus  property  of  U.S.  manufacture  which 
cannot  be  demonstrated  to  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  this  prohibition  shall  also  be  subject 
to  this  prohibition." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  404 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.ac. 
514(b) )  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  head  of  any  agency  performing 
functions  authorized  by  this  title  may  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perform  such  functions.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  may  Include  a  require- 
ment to  maintain  records  relating  to  the 
sale,  transfer  and  importation  of  property 
disposed  of  under  this  title  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  years  following  the  date  of 
importation  into  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States." 

(b)  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  514)  is  fiuther  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)   as  follows: 

"(f)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued  there- 
under may  result  In  the  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  authority  to  Import  property  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  three  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  penalties  provided  by  law." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  90th  day  following  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

Stateicent  of  Puepose  and  Need 
The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Importation  of  foreign  excess  property, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  found  that 
the  importation  of  such  property  would  not 
have  an  adverse  Impact  upon  markets  in  the 
United  States,  would  Include  certain  cate- 
gories of  foreign  siirplus  property  hereto- 
fore not  subject  to  review  procedures,  would 
make  the  proposed  review  procedures  appli- 
cable only  to  foreign  excess  or  similar  eat- 
plus  property  which  is  of  United  States 
manufacture,  and  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
review  the  return  of  foreign  stupluses  of 
agricultural  commodities,  food,  or  cotton  or 
woolen  goods. 

In  the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  volume  of 
requests    for    the    Importation    of    foreign 


excess  property  (FEP)  has  decreased  sig- 
nificantly from  post-World  War  H  levels, 
with  a  consequent  decrease  in  their  poten- 
tial for  adverse  Impact  upon  the  Nation's 
economy.  Moreover,  a  more  exacting  eco- 
nomic criterion  has  been  appUed  to  the 
Importation  of  FEP  than  has  been  appUed 
to  the  disposal  of  domestic  surplus  prop- 
erty, which  latter  category  has  comprised 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  Federal  surplus 
disposals  since  1964. 

This  proposal  would  change  the  more 
stringent  economic  criterion  applicable  to 
the  Importation  of  foreign  excess  property, 
cxirrently  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  an  affirmative  finding  that  the 
importation  of  such  property,  regardless  of 
the  value  and/or  volume  of  the  property, 
would  relieve  domestic  shortage  or  otherwise 
benefit  the  economy,  to  a  test  of  whether 
such  Imports  would  or  would  not  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  economy.  The  no-ad- 
verse-impact economic  criterion  proposed 
herein  would  substantiaUy  reduce  the  bur- 
dens on  both  the  Government  and  Importers 
of  FEP  by  (1)  allowing  greater  reliance  on 
Import  authorization  by  published  general 
determinations  for  certain  property  cate- 
gories, (2)  eliminating  in  most  cases  individ- 
ual application  and  pre-import  review,  and 
(3)  substituting  a  declaration -type  entry 
procedure  in  lieu  of  the  case -by-case  review 
and  determination.  Case-by-case  review  pro- 
cedures would  thereafter  be  required  only 
for  Import -sensitive  kinds  of  property  or  Im- 
portations of  a  quantity  of  property  beyond 
that  authorized  In  a  published  general  deter- 
mination. 

Current  law.  In  addition,  has  yielded  incon- 
sistent results  In  that  it  does  not  subject 
to  the  import  review  procedures  certain  prop- 
erty excessed  overseas  by  foreign  government 
agencies,  originally  shipped  abroad  pursuant 
to  U.S.  mlUtary  assUtance  (MAP)  or  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  programs,  and  physl- 
caUy  and  commercially  Indistinguishable 
from  foreign  excess  property  subject  to  the 
Act.  Because  the  law  currently  does  not  ap- 
ply to  such  categories  of  property  it  is  nec- 
essary to  document  the  source  of  surplus 
property  proposed  for  Import  and  determine 
whether  each  specific  shipment  is  or  Is  not 
FEP  as  defined  by  the  Act.  When  the  source 
of  the  property  cannot  be  docimiented,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  practical  effect  Is 
the  exclusion  of  the  property  from  importa- 
tion, regardless  of  (1)  whether  the  property 
Is  In  fact  FEP  and  (2)  whether  its  entry 
would  be  found  to  satisfy  the  economic  cri- 
terion set  by  law.  This  sitxiatlon  has  been  a 
substantial  burden  on  Importers  and  has  re- 
sulted in  additional  administrative  costs  to 
the  Government.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  adjxist  this  policy  anomaly  by  sub- 
jecting MAP  and  FMS  property  to  the  pro- 
posed amended  procedures.  Imports  of  such 
prooerty  by  a  US.  Government  agency,  or  Its 
contractor,  as  well  as  temporary  Imports  for 
repair  and  rehabilitation,  either  by  the  U.S. 
Government  or  by  a  foreign  government  in 
cooperation  with  a  U.S.  agency,  would,  of 
course,  not  be  subject  to  the  Import  restric- 
tion. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make  the 
proposed  review  procedures  applicable  only  to 
foreign  excess  or  similar  surplus  property 
which  Is  of  United  States  manufacture.  Pres- 
ently, PEP  manufactured  overseas  Is  subject 
to  the  review  procedures,  and  because  the 
importation  of  such  materiel  Is  already  sub- 
ject to  applicable  tariff  laws,  the  additional 
review  procedures  are  unnecessary. 

Imports  of  foreign  excess  food  and  other 
agricultural  products,  currently  subject  to 
control  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  been  rare.  Formal  application  and  re- 
view mechanisms  have  never  been  established 
and  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  no- 
adverse-impact  criterion  would  effectively 
eliminate  the  need  for  any  control.  B»- 
torlcally,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  exercised  Jurisdiction  over 
finished  products  with  agricultural  content, 
such  as  C-ratlons.  wool  blankets  and  cotton 
shirts.  It  U  expected  that  Department  of 
Commerce  jurisdiction  over  such  processed 
food  and  products  would  be  maintained  un- 
der the  present  proposal. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  changes  dis- 
cussed above,  the  proposed  amendment  of 
Subsection  (b)  of  Section  404  will  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  specific  authori- 
ty to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
statute  currently  does  not  expressly  provide 
for  rule-making  authority,  although  regula- 
tions have  been  Issued  on  the  basis  of  im- 
plied authority. 

Administrative  sanctions,  including  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  authority  to  Im- 
port property  In  the  covered  categories,  for 
violations  of  the  statute  or  Implementing 
regulations  are  also  specifically  provided. 
Criminal  penalties  already  exist  for  fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations  (18  U.S.C.  1001) 
and  willful  violations  of  laws  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  A 
record-keeping  requirement  Is  also  proposed 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  ad- 
ministrative sanctions.  Because  such  record- 
keeping requirement  is  consistent  with  nor- 
mal business  practices.  It  is  not  expected  to 
Increase  burdens  on  most  Importers. 

A  90-day  delay  In  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments Is  proposed  In  order  to  provide  both 
sufficient  prior  notice  to  all  parties  intending 
to  import  property  and  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  new  regulations  and  proce- 
dures appropriate  to  the  amended  Act.0 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Minority  Buslnes^^  Development  Agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
of  transmission,  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO.  as  follows: 

8.  2566 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minority  Business 
Development  Agency  Act  of  1980." 

FIMDIjraS  AND  PtTBPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  find  and  declares 
that  although  existing  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  and  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  United  States  economy 
have  contributed  toward  a  lessening  of  an 
historic  and  persistent  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion against  minority  groups,  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
participate  fully  In  the  nation's  commerce. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  help  as- 
sure that  members  of  the  minority  groups 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  nation's  commerce. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secrstary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(2)  "Minority  business  enterprise"  means 
a  bxisiness  or  commercial  enterprise  which  is 
St  least  61   oer  centum  owned  by  one  or 


mare  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals;  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
publicly  owned  business,  at  least  51  per  cen- 
tum of  the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  one 
or  more  socially  and  economlcaUy  disad- 
vantaged individuals:  and  whose  manage- 
ment and  dally  business  operations  are  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  of  such  individuals. 

(3)  "Socially  disadvantaged  individuals" 
are  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  racial 
or  ethnic  prejudice  or  cultural  bias  because 
of  their  Identity  as  a  member  of  a  group 
without  regard  to  other  individual  qualities. 

(4)  "Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals" are  those  soclaUy  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals whose  ability  to  compete  In  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  been  impaired  due  to 
diminished  capital  and  credit  opportunities 
as  compared  to  others  in  the  same  business 
area  who  are  not  soclaUy  disadvantaged.  In 
determining  the  degree  of  diminished  credit 
and  capital  opportunities  the  Agency  shall 
consider,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  assets  and 
net  worth  of  such  socially  disadvantaged  in- 
dividual. 

(5)  "Members  of  mmority  groups"  in- 
clude Black  Americans,  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans, Native  Americans,  and  other  minori- 
ties, or  any  other  individual  found  to  be 
disadvantaged  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

(6)  The  terms  "state",  "states",  and 
"United  States"  include  the  several  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  territories  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

FONCnONS  AND  RESPONSIBIUnKS  OF  THE  SEC- 
SETART  and  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  KXNOK- 
ITY   B17SINESS  DEVElOPltBNT  AOENCT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  responsible  for  administering  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  established  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  an  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  as  con-- 
sistent  vrith  law  the  plans,  programs,  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  which 
affecte  or  may  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment, preservation,  and  strengthening  of 
minority  business  enterprise. 

(d)  The  bead  of  each  FedertJ  department 
and  agency  when  so  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
and  the  avaUabUlty  of  ftmds,  furnish  infor- 
mation, assistance,  and  reporte  to,  and  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall,  when  so  requested  by  the 
Secretary,  designate  a  Deput^  Secretary  or 
official  of  comparable  rank  to  have  primary 
and  contlnvUng  responsibility  for  the  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(f )  The  officials  designated  under  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  when  so  requested,  shall 
review  and  report  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to,  and  shall  keep  the  Secretary  In- 
formed of,  all  existing  and  proposed  budgeta, 
policies,  plans,  programs  and  activities  of 
their  department  or  agency  affecting  mi- 
nority business  enterprises. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  state  and  local  govemmenta  to  pro- 
mote the  mobilization  of  activities  and  re- 
sources toward  the  growth  of  minority  en- 
terprises, and  encourage  administrative  and 
legislative  changes  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  minority  business 
enterprises. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  derSIop 
and  implement  activities  in  the  private  sec- 
tor in  concert  with  public  and  private  firms, 
organizations,  associations,  educational  In- 
stitutions, and  persons  to  ensure  their  sup- 
port for  the  development  of  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  areas  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  purchasing  and  procurement,  fi- 


nancial and  managerial  assistant's,  and  tiM 
penetration  and  expansion  of  markets,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  development,  coUectlon,  summariza- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  Infonnatton  that 
wUl  be  helpful  to  persons  and  organisations 
throughout  the  Nation  in  undertaking  or 
promoting  the  establishment  and  succaasful 
operation  of  minority  business  enterjirlss. 

(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro<rlde 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  cootractb, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  granta  with  and 
to  public  or  private  entitles  to  defray  all  or 
part  of  the  oosta  of  prorldlag  managamsnt 
and  technical  development  services  to  mi- 
nority business  enterprises  or  otherwise  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  Secretary,  in  fuUUlment  oT  the 
responsibilities  vested  by  subsection  (c). 
may — (1)  with  the  participation  of  other 
Federal  departmenta  and  agencies  as  appro- 
priate, develop  comprebenstve  plans  and 
specific  program  goals  tor  the  minority  en- 
terprise program:  establish  regular  fieifarm- 
ance  monitoring  and  reporting  systems  to 
assure  that  goals  are  being  achieved:  and 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  Federal  sxipport  in 
achieving  the  objectives  established  by  this 
Act;  (2)  convene,  for  purposes  of  coordina- 
tion, meetings  of  the  heads  of  such  depart- 
menta and  agencies,  or  their  designees, 
whose  programs  and  activities  may  affect 
or  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  provide  the  managerial  and  organiza- 
tional framework  through  which  Joint  or 
collaborative  undertakings  with  Federal  de- 
partmenta or  agoicies  or  private  organiza- 
tions can  be  planned  and  lii4>lemented;  and 

(4)  require  a  coordinated  review  of  all  pro- 
posed Federal  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance activities  in  direct  support  of  the  mi- 
nority enterprise  program  to  assure  con- 
sistency with  program  goads  and  to  avoid 
duplication. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    MISCEIXANBOITS    POWERS 
OF  THE  SKCRETART 

Sec.  5.  In  performing  the  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  (a)  to 
make  advance  paymenta  under  grants,  con- 
tracta,  and  cooperative  agreementa,  (b)  to 
employ  ezperto  and  consultanto  or  organi- 
zations thereof  as  authorized  by  sectton  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  compen- 
sate individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  per  diem  rate  authorized 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  aUow  them  travel  ex- 
penses (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  buslitess,  ss  authorised  by 
section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  serrloe  em- 
ployed intermittently,  while  so  employed, 
and  (c)  to  prescribe  such  rules,  regulations 
and  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shaU.  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Frsst- 
dent  a  full  report  of  the  Secretary's  activi- 
ties hereunder  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Including  such  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  deems  desirable  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
as  hereinabove  provided  on  a  timely  basis 
so  that  the  Secretary  may  consider  them 
for  the  Secretary's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President.  Each  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  shaU  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary current  data  helpful  In  evaluating  and 
promoting  the  efforta  herein  described. 

SKPARABXt.ITT 

Sac.  7.  Ifiny  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  persons  or  dr- 
ctunstances  shall  be  adjudged  by  any  court 
of  competent  Junsdictlon  to  be  invalid,  such 
Judgment  shaU  not  affect.  Impair,  or  mviU- 
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Pbiup  M.  Kltttznick, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


1  —Short  TlUe. 
— Findings  and  Purposes. 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
Fe  leral.  State  and  local  programs 
el  'ectively  promoted  the  partlclpa- 
mli  orlty  business  enterprises  In  the 
coi  imerce. 

mrpose  of  the  Act  is  to  establish 

Btislness  Development  Agency 

Depi  rtment  of  Commerce  to  help  as- 

D  lembera  of  minority  groups  have 

o>portunlty  to  participate  In  tbe 

coiunerce. 


Mveral  i 


-Deflnltlona. 

operative  terms  used  in  the 
_  Secretary,  minority  business 
(  jcially  disadvantaged  individuals, 
disadvantaged      individuals, 
of  (minority  groups,  and  state,  states 
States. 
-Functions  and  Responsibilities 
Establishment    of    the 
Development  Agency, 
hat  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
be  responsible  for  administering 
the  ICnorlty  Business  Develop- 
is  established  in  the  Depart- 
-ce;   (c)  the  Secretary  shall 
hose  efforts  within  the  Federal 
which  affect  or  contribute  to  the 
minority  business   enterprises; 
Secretary's  request,  the  head  of 
department  and  agency  shall 
the  Secretary;  (e)  at  the  Sec- 
;,  the  bead  of  each  Federal  de- 
agency  shall  designate  a  Dep- 
or  official  of  comparable  rank 
responsibility  for  the  partlcl- 
<  Doperatlon  of  that  department  or 
:  urtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
upon  request,  the  officials  des- 
»  preceding  paragraph  shall  m- 
Sjcretary  of  all  activities  within 
nt  or  agency  that  affect  ml- 
enterprlses;  (g)  the  Secretary 
to  cooperate  with  state  and 
^ts  to  DiDinote  the  interests 
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Conmerce; 
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of  minority  business  enterprises;  (b)  tbe  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment private  sector  activities  in  concert  with 
public  and  private  groups  and  persons  to  en- 
sure private  sector  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  minority  business  enterprises;  (1) 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  infor- 
mation that  will  benefit  tbe  establishment 
and  operation  of  minority  business  enter- 
prises; (J)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  tbe  form  of  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
grants  to  public  or  private  entitles;  (k)  In 
fulfillment  of  the  Secretary's  responsibilities 
to  coordinate  efforts  within  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent,  the  Secretary  may  ( 1 )  develop  plans 
and  goals,  establish  monitoring  and  report- 
ing systems  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral support;  (2)  convene  meetings  of  agency 
and  departmental  heads  or  their  designees; 
(3)  provide  the  framework  within  which  un- 
dertakings with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  can  be  planned  and  imple- 
mented; (4)  require  a  review  of  all  proposed 
Federal  activities  that  directly  support  the 
minority  business  enterprises  program. 

Section  5. — Administration  and  Iiflscella- 
neous  Powers  of  the  Secretary. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  (a)  make  ad- 
vance payments  under  grants,  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements;  (b)  employ  ex- 
perts, consultants  and  organizations  and  to 
compensate  individuals  so  employed;  and  (e) 
prescribe  rules,  regulations  and  procedures. 
Section  6. — Annual  Report. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  each  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  may  include  recommendations 
In  this  report.  Each  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall  report  to  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  with  data  In  conjunc- 
tion with  these  reporting  efforts. 
Section  7. — Separability. 

Provides  that  the  invalidation  of  one  part 
of  the  Act  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  not  affect.  Impair  or  invalidate  any 
other  part. 
Section  8. — Construction. 

Provides  that  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  subjecting  any  function  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  or  official 
thereof  to  the  authority  of  any  other  agency 
or  office,  or  as  abrogating  or  restricting  any 
sucb  function. 
Section  9. — Authorization. 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Statzmknt  of  PtntPosE  and  Need 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
(MBDA)  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  MBDA  will  continue  the  programs  and 
activities  that  have  been  previously  carried 
out  pursuant  to  E.O.  11626.  These  Include 
coordination,  consistent  with  law,  of  Federal 
activities  relating  to  minority  small  business 
enterprises;  collection  and  dissemination  of 
data  that  will  be  helpful  in  promoting  and 
operating  minority  business  enterprises;  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri- 
vate entities  to  defray  hU  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  providing  management  and  technical  de- 
velopment services  to  minority  business  en- 
terprises; and  working  with  the  private  sec- 
tor to  assist  in  the  development  of  minority 
business  enterprise  in  areas  such  as  p\ir- 
chaslng,  procurement,  and  financial  and 
managerial  assistance. 

The  promulgation  of  Executive  Orders 
11458  and  11625,  In  1969  and  1971.  indicated 
the  Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  development  of 
minority  business  enterprises.  Today  the  Na- 
tion Is  confronted  with  critical  economic 
Issues.  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  minority  business 


enterprises  and  to  foster  their  Inclusion  and 
participation  In  tbe  competitive  business 
marketplace. 

It  is  essential  that  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive measvires  be  undertaken  to  alle- 
viate tbe  unique  difficulties  confronting 
minority  business  enterprises  in  obtaining 
access  to  capital,  markets,  and  management 
resources  and  skills. 

Ihe  scarcity  of  long-term  capital  has  pre- 
vented minority  management  teams  from 
owning,  operating  and  managing  viable  bus- 
iness enterprises.  The  primary  reason  for  this 
scarcity  of  capital  is  the  continued  percep- 
tion by  the  financial  Industry  that  minority 
managers  do  not  possess  the  requisite  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  business  success.  Fed- 
eral programs  of  financial  assistance  to  mi- 
nority business  enterprises  have  yet  to  ef- 
fectively address  this  misconception.  It  is 
critical  that  minorities  obtain  greater  access 
to  capital  before  the  cost  of  entering  these 
new  fields  becomes  prohibitive. 

Statistical  studies  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  disproportionate  concentration  of  mi- 
nority businesses  engaged  in  the  service  and 
small  retail  sectors.  If  minority  business  par- 
ticipation in  the  American  economy  is  to  be 
increased,  there  must  be  a  movement  into 
new  and  more  promising  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets. 

Management  capacity  is  the  single  most 
Important  variable  In  business  success.  It  Is 
of  critical  Importance  to  minority  business 
enterprises  because  of  their  historical  ex- 
clusion from  America's  business  commiinity. 
Current  Federal  programs  have  provided 
management  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  minority  firms.  However,  In  providing 
assistance,  tbe  Federal  Qovernment  has 
failed  to  distinguish  between  minority  bus- 
iness enterprises  with  respect  to  size,  type 
of  Industry,  track  record,  nature  of  opera- 
tions, and  growth  potential. 

Developmental  assistance  tailored  to  the 
Individual  needs  of  minority  businesses  is 
necessary  If  these  businesses  are  to  grow, 
diversify  and  develop. 

Current,  accurate  and  complete  informa- 
tion is  essential  if  minority  business  enter- 
prises are  to  penetrate  new  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  This  information  is  also 
necessary  to  the  private  sector  in  its  ef- 
forts to  identify  and  do  business  with  mi- 
nority-owned firms. 

Basic  Information  on  minority  business 
enterprises  must  be  compiled,  analyzed  and 
disseminated  If  an  effective  Federal  program 
of  assistance  to  minority  buslnesspersons  Is 
to  be  designed  and  Implemented. 

No  one  sector  is  capable  of  meeting  all  of 
the  needs  of  this  Nation's  minority  business 
enterprises.  The  private,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  Federal  sectors  each  possess 
certain  perspectives  and  resources  which 
should  be  utilized  in  developing  effective 
and  practical  remedies  for  tbe  chronic  prob- 
lems which  confront  minority  businesses. 

The  bulk  of  American  commercial  activity 
is  in  the  private  sector.  It  is  a  storehouse  of 
Immense  management,  technical,  and  capital 
resources  which  can  be  harnessed  to  support 
minority  business  development. 

This  Act  provides  the  legislative  founda- 
tion for  the  MBDA  to  continue  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  private  and  governmental  ac- 
tivity In  support  of  minority  business  en- 
terprise development.  The  establishment  of 
this  agency  on  a  statutory  basis  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  enhance  the 
status  of  the  minority  business  program.9 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 
S.  2566.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  OenersJ  Services  to  donate  to 
State  and  local  governments  certain  Fed- 
eral personal  property  loaned  to  them  for 
civil  defense  use,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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to  the  C(Hnmlttee  aa  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

•  Mr.  REBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  do- 
nate to  State  amd  local  governments  cer- 
tain Federal  personal  property  loaned  to 
them  for  civil  defense  use. 

•nie  Director  advises  that  enactment 
of  ttiis  proposed  legislation  would  be  cost 
efficient  and  beneficial  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  to  prospective 
donees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  explaining 
the  purpose  of,  and  need  for,  the  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBcnoN  1.  Federal  personal  property  trans- 
ferred by  a  component  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA)  by  July  15,  1979,  and  which 
iB,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  law,  on 
loan  to  a  State  or  a  State  and  local  govern- 
ment Jointly,  under  a  written  loan  agreement 
executed  by  the  DCPA  (Department  of  De- 
fense), and  which  property  was  transferred 
with  the  functions  and  property  of  the  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency  to  tbe  F^ed- 
eral  Emergency  Management  Agency,  shall 
be  regarded  as  surplus  property.  Tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  transfer 
title  to  tbe  property  to  the  State  or  local 
governments  holding  the  property  on  the  date 
of  enactment  upon  receipt  of  a  certification 
by  the  Director,  Federal  Etaergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  that  the  property  is  being  used 
by  tbe  State  or  local  government  concerned 
fen*  a  purpose  consistent  with  that  tor  which 
it  was  furnished. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above,  the  Di- 
rector, Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  stirvey  such  property  on  loan 
and  shall,  within  180  dajrs  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  notify  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  of  those  items  of  property  which 
are  being  used  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  for  which  the  property 
was  furnished.  If  property  on  loan  is  not 
being  used  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purpose  for  which  furnished,  the  Director 
shall  so  notify  the  Administrator  who  may 
transfer  the  property  to  a  Federal  agency  or 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency,  upon  its  re- 
quest, for  distribution  in  accordance  with 
subsections  202(a)  and  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1979  (40  use  485(a)  and  484(J)).  Property 
not  transferred  as  above  shall  be  otherwise' 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act. 

ftDERAL   EmKRGSNCT 

Management  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  25.  1980. 
Hon.  WAtTEa  P.  Mondaix, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  PRxsmsNT:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "To  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  donate  to  State  and 
local  governments  certain  Federal  personal 
property  loaned  to  them  for  civil  defense 
use." 

The  donation  to  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation  is  of  Federal  piMponal  property 


now  on  loan  to  State  and  local  goremments 
for  their  use  as  civil  defense  equipment  un- 
der the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  The  property  was  originally  ac- 
quired for  military  operations  and  support 
programs  by  components  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and,  when  their  utilization  ended, 
became  available  to  tbe  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency  under  the  DOD  property 
reutillzation  program  for  loan  to  State  a&d 
local  civil  defense  organizations. 

DCPA  loaned  the  property  in  lieu  of  mak- 
ing financial  contributions  under  section  201 
of  tbe  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act,  retaining 
title  to  the  property  as  within  Defense  De- 
partment reutillzation  and  not  as  property 
excess  to  DOD  needs.  As  sucb,  property  placed 
on  loan  by  DCPA  was  not  covered  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  94-619  (40  U.8.C.  483c) 
which  provided  for  a  "one-time"  donation  of 
excess  personal  property  on  loan  to  Federal 
grant  program  participants. 

The  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
participated  in  the  DOD  property  reutillza- 
tion programs  as  an  organizational  unit  of 
the  Defense  Department  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  clvU  defense  programs  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act.  On  JiUy 
16,  1979,  all  fimctions,  authorities  and  re- 
soiu-ces  of  DCPA  were  transferred  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12148  from  DOD  to  this  Agency. 
Accordingly,  because  civil  defense  functions 
are  no  longer  assigned  to  a  unit  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense,  property  of  DOD 
heretofore  utUlzed  for  loan  to  State  and  local 
civil  defense  units  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able. Under  section  202(d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-51-9.  personal 
property  could  be  declared  excess  to  Defense 
needs  and  made  available  to  these  civil  de- 
fense units  as  public  services  organizations; 
however,  no  decision  has  been  made  to  con- 
tinue tbe  program  under  these  authorities 
and  no  appropriation  requests  mandated 
by  the  statute  have  been  made. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  close 
out  the  prior  property  loan  program  con- 
ducted by  DCPA  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
section  5  of  Public  Law  94-619  and  with  the 
overall  best  interests  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  goverimients. 
Much  of  the  property  on  loan  had  already 
been  subjected  to  long  Federal  use,  and 
in  many  cases  repair  parts  are  no  longer 
available.  In  these  Instances  repossession  of 
the  property  would  be  burdensome  and  the 
estimated  costs  of  reclaiming  the  property 
and  ultimate  disposal  far  outweigh  amy  an- 
ticipated revenues.  Additionally,  State  and 
local  governments  have.  In  many  cases,  made 
substantial  expenditures  to  repair  or  rebuUd 
tbe  loaned  equipment  to  make  it  usable. 
Requiring  the  equipment  to  be  returned 
would  deprive  these  Jurisdictions  of  the  In- 
vestments in  this  property.  Accordingly,  pas- 
sage of  the  enclosed  proposal  will  be  cost 
efficient  and  beneficial  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  the  prospective  donees. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  not 
result  in  additional  cost  to  tbe  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  or  to  the 
Executive  Branch,  as  all  that  is  Involved 
Is  transfer  of  title  to  property  already  In 
the  possession  of  the  States  or  local  govern- 
ments to  those  governments.  Tbe  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  survey  by  this  Agency 
prior  to  the  final  transfer  of  title  to  assure 
that  the  property  Is  being  utilized  for  the 
purposes  authorized  in  tbe  loan  agreements. 
However,  as  there  is  no  transfer  of  posses- 
sion, the  donation  program  is  not  a  major 
Federal  action  which  significantly  affects  the 
quality  of  tbe  human  environment. 

Tbe  proposed  legislation  baa  been  re- 
viewed and  concurred  in  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advisee  that  there  is  no  objection 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminlatimtlonli 
program  to  tbe  submlaslon  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  tbe  Congreas. 
Snoerely  youra, 

JoBM  W.  Mact,  Js.. 

Dtreetor,% 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2567.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal 
minifnum  standards  relating  to  compo- 
sition of  corporate  boards,  duties  of 
corporate  directors,  audit  and  nomina- 
tion committees,  shareholders'  rights, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

ptoracnoN    or    SBAaxHOLDBM'    iioBia    tat 
OP  i»so 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  the  "Protectioa 
of  Shareholders'  Rights  Act  of  1980." 
a  biiD  that  establishes  federally  pre- 
scribed m'^'mMT"  standards  designed  to 
make  corporations  more  accountable  to 
their  shareholders  and  to  tbe  public. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  in  the 
business  ctHnmunity  that  reforms  are 
necessary  in  the  governance  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  corporaticms.  There  is  not 
agreemoit,  however,  on  the  need  for 
Federal  legislaticm  to  bring  about  those 
essential  reforms. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must 
answer  two  basic  questions. 

First,  do  major  and  pressing  proUems 
exist? 

Second,  is  action  in  the  form  of  leg- 
islation necessary  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems in  a  timely  manner? 

The  answer  to  both  those  questions 
is  yes. 

There  is  on  doubt  that  we  face  malor 
problems  in  the  governance  of  our  ma- 
jor corporations. 

In  recent  years,  a  corporate  manage- 
ment style  has  appeared  that  is  im- 
responsive  to  both  shareholders  and  to 
the  public  interest.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Chief  Executive,  a  magazine  written 
by  and  for  top  corporate  executives. 
Arnold  Bemhard,  research  chairman  at 
the  Value  Line  Investment  Survey,  had 
this  to  say  about  today's  corporations: 

Management's  self-interest  now  propela 
them  to  give  first  conalderation  to  independ- 
ent survival  of  the  corporation  Itaelf ,  to  their 
own  salaries  and  bonuses,  and  to  their  stand- 
ing In  the  communities  where  they  Uve.  The 
individual  Investor  who  put  up  the  capital 
and  took  the  rlak  to  start  the  buslneaa  la 
now  being  relegated  to  second  claaa. 

Mr.  Bemhard's  observation  is  btwne 
out  by  the  undisputed  fact  that  tor  years, 
leading  companies  have  engaged  rou- 
tinely in  questionable  and  even  illegal 
activities. 

Important  corporations  have  made  Il- 
legal political  contributions  here  at 
home. 

Important  coriMrations  have  made  a 
practice  of  paying  bribes  to  ofDclals  of 
foreign  governments. 

And  with  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  management,  important  compa- 
nies have  falsified  their  books  to  cover 
up  such  payments. 

In  a  major  1976  report,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  declared  that 
it  was  "unable  to  conclude  that  instances 
of  illegal  payments  are  either  isolated  or 
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to  these  fiagrant  illegali- 
cok-porate  executives  have  all 
enflched  themselves  at  the  ex- 
shareholders.  For  example, 
ago,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
that  the  Playboy  Enter- 
Audlt  Committee  has  asked 
and  other  top  executives  to 
to  the  company  for  "cer- 
that  were  not  "properly 
or  approved."  The  SEC  has 
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et  cetera,  and  the  Washing- 
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and  luxurious  homes  in  London   and 
Long  Island. 

In  theory,  a  major  responsibility  of  a 
corporation's  board  of  directors  is  to 
carefully  monitor  corporate  policy  in  or- 
der to  prevent  abuses  of  this  kind.  But 
in  fact,  a  very  large  nimiber  of  corporate 
boards  do  not  exercise  meaningful  over- 
sight and  control  over  management.  "Di- 
rectors," complained  WiUiam  O.  Douglas 
as  early  as  1933.  "do  not  direct." 

In  a  1975  survey  of  394  of  the  country's 
largest  corporations,  Kom/Ferry  Inter- 
national— a  New  York  executive  recruit- 
ing firm — found  that  boards  averaged 
only  seven  meetings  per  year.  "In  most 
large  corporations."  Kom/Perry  re- 
ported, "the  board  meetings  have  with- 
ered, through  neglect,  into  a  ritualized 
1-  to  3-hour  ceremony  with  much  of 
the  time  being  consumeid  by  a  pro  forma 
review  of  operations  by  the  president  or 
vice  presidents  and  equally  routine  ap- 
provals of  the  capital  appropriations  that 
management  wants." 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
failure  of  many  corporate  boards  to  ex- 
ercise meaningful  oversight  and  control 
over  management  is  the  Penn  Central 
failure.  At  the  time  of  the  collapse  in 
June  1970,  Penn  Central  was  the  largest 
railroad  in  the  country  and  the  sixth 
largest  industrial  corporation  overall. 
Within  a  2 -year  period,  shareholders 
watched  their  shares  plummet  from  86  V2 
to  2%.  A  director  who  joined  Penn  Cen- 
tral in  December  1969  gave  the  follow- 
ing, devastating  description  of  board 
attitudes: 

They  sat  up  there  on  the  eighteenth  floor 
in  thoae  big  chairs  with  the  (brass  name) 
plates  on  them  and  they  were  a  bunch  of, 
well,  I'd  better  not  say  It.  The  board  was 
definitely  responsible  for  the  trouble.  They 
took  their  fees  and  they  dldnt  do  anything. 
They  dldnt  know  the  factual  picture  and 
they  didn't  try  to  find  out. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  a  few  years  ago,  for- 
mer SEC  Chairman  Roderick  Hills 
summed  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

Too  many  boards  are  dominated  by  Inside 
directors.  Even  where  there  are  significant 
nunvbers  of  outsiders  on  a  board,  they  are 
all  too  often  old  friends  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive office  who  would  rather  resign  from  the 
board  than  severely  criticize  or  vote  to  oust 
their  old  friend. 

And  former  A.T.  tt  T.  Chairman  John 
D.  DeButts  wrote  recently  in  the  Cor- 
porate Director: 

To  strengthen  the  board  of  directors  we 
must,  first  of  all,  get  rid  of  the  motion 
that  the  principal  criterion  for  membership 
is  compatibUlty. 

Obviously,  Mr.  DeButts  was  respond- 
ing to  a  very  real  problem.  These  exam- 
ples raise  the  most  basic  questicms  re- 
lated to  the  governance  of  the  American 
corporation. 

In  June  1977,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Citizens  and  Shareholders  Rights 
and  Remedies,  which  I  then  chaired, 
held  hearings  on  "The  Role  of  the  Share- 
holder in  the  Corporate  World."  Witness 
after  witness  spoke  of  the  need  to  stop 
the  erosion  of  standards  of  conduct  for 
corporate  management  and  to  expand 
the  role  of  the  shareholder  in  the  cor- 


porate world.  Testimony  before  other 
congressional  committees  and  before  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
carried  the  same  message. 

In  Febrxiary  of  1978,  I  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  on  corix>rate  gov- 
ernance. Its  12  members  represented 
many  of  the  most  prestigious  and  active 
names  in  American  business,  labor,  and 
consimier  activities — John  D.  DeButts, 
then  chairman  of  the  board  of  A.T.  k  T.; 
Irving  S.  Sliapiro,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  DuPont;  Douglas  Fraser,  president 
of  the  UAW;  Mark  Green,  director  of 
Congress  Watch;  A.  A.  Sommer,  Jr., 
former  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission:  William  Wln- 
pisinger,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers;  William  M.  Batten,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
former  president  of  the  J.  C.  Peimy  Co.; 
Prof.  William  L.  Cary,  chairman  of  the 
SEC  from  1961  to  1964;  Lewis  D.  GU- 
bert,  a  major  spokesman  for  share- 
holders interests;  John  Bustamente, 
chairman  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Association  of  Cleveland;  Alice  Tepper 
Marlin.  founder  and  executive  director 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Priorities; 
and  George  Aronoff,  distinguished  Cleve- 
land attorney. 

Willie  divergent  views  were  expressed 
by  members  of  the  committee  regarding 
Federal  legislaticHi  as  a  mechanism  for 
effectuating  chamge.  the  advisory  com- 
mittee agreed  that  improvements  in  cor- 
porate governance  and  corporate  ac- 
countability are  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  our  economic  system.  The 
committee  endorsed  a  number  of  specific 
reforms  such  as:  At  least  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  boards  of  directors  of 
publicly -owned  corporations  should  be 
"outside"  directors  or  "independ^it"  of 
management,  publicly-owned  corpora- 
tions should  have  an  audit  committee 
composed  solely  of  independent  directors 
and  publicly-owned  corporations  should 
have  a  nominating  committee  composed 
of  a  majority  of  independent  directors. 

In  addition,  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Business  Roundtable.  Congress 
Watch,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  examined  this  subject  inten- 
sively. All  agree  that  some  improvement 
in  the  mechanisms  of  corporate  gover- 
nance is  necessary.  The  major  differences 
are  over  how  these  improvements  should 
be  achieved. 

Most  corporations  resist  any  Federal 
legislation  and  prefer  to  wait  for  the 
volimtary  actions  of  the  corporate  com- 
mimlty  to  make  adjustments.  Or,  at  a 
maximum,  they  prefer  to  leave  all  lei^- 
lative  decisions  to  the  States. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  advocates 
of  laissez-faire  and  corporate  volun- 
tarism, I  must  confess  that  some  of  us 
have  a  more  skeptical  view  of  human 
nature.  As  Prof.  Abram  Chayes  has  said: 

Like  societies  before  us,  we  will  be  lU- 
adTlsed  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  conscience 
or  benevolence  of  the  wlelders  of  power  to 
secure  that  it  be  exercised  for  ends  we  value. 

Nor  can  the  problems  be  left  solely  to 
the  States.  State  corporation  laws  are 
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designed  primarily  to  enable  manage- 
ment to  operate  with  minimum  inter- 
ference. States  have  competed  with  each 
other  in  what  has  been  called  a  race  to 
the  bottom,  to  develop  a  permissive, 
management-oriented  body  of  law  in  or- 
der to  attract  corporations  to  domicile 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  and 
provide  corporate  business. 

And  the  States  know  it.  A  1968  report 
of  New  Jersey's  corporation  law  revision 
committees  states: 

It  is  clear  that  the  major  protectlonis  to 
Investors,  creditors,  employeea,  customers 
and  the  general  public  have  come,  and  must 
continue  to  come,  from  Federal  legislation 
and  not  from  State  corporation  acts  .  .  . 
(a)ny  attempt  to  provide  such  regulations 
in  the  public  interest  through  State  incor- 
poration acts  and  similar  legislation  would 
only  drive  corporations  out  of  the  State  to 
more  hospitable  jurisdictions. 

If  voluntarism  is  imcertaln  and  State 
reform  is  either  unlikely  or  too  time- 
consuming,  why  not  rely  upon  the  SEC 
instead  of  legislation?  The  simple  an- 
swer is  that  the  SEC  does  not  now  have 
the  legislative  authority  to  institute 
needed  reform. 

SEC  jurisdiction— the  1933  and  1934 
Securities  Acts — ^relates  primarily  to  the 
corporate  securities  distribution  and 
trading  process  rather  than  to  corporate 
governance.  The  principal  purpose  of 
these  statutes  is  disclosure  to  permit  in- 
vestors to  make  informed  investment  de- 
cisions, smd  to  permit  shareholders  to 
exercise  their  rights  effectively  and  in- 
telligently. That  is  simply  not  sufficient 
to  achieve  a  more  effective  and  respon- 
sive corporate  governing  structure. 

I^e  corporate  shareholder  thus  finds 
that  State  laws  often  will  not  protect 
him.  that  the  Federal  securities  laws 
apparently  are  not  strong  enough  to  do 
so,  and  that  other  laws  are  not  broad 
enough.  I  am  theiefore  introducing  leg- 
islation today  that  prescribes  minimiur. 
Pederal  standards  to  protect  sharehold- 
ers and  to  restore  the  sense  of  account- 
ability that  has  been  absent  from  too 
many  of  our  major  corporations,  with- 
out reducing  managerial  efficiency. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  do  that 
is  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Others  would  go  much  fur- 
ther. Last  week,  for  example,  HJl.  7010, 
the  Corporate  Democracy  Act,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  It  deals  with  such 
matters  as  the  public  disclosure  of  cor- 
porate operations  and  activities,  the 
rights  of  employees,  the  impact  of  plant 
closings  on  affected  communities,  inter- 
locking directorates,  and  the  account- 
ability of  corporate  officers  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  laws.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  a  very  honorable  effort,  I  pre- 
fer Instead  to  rely  more  on  building  a 
limited  set  of  mechanisms  to  enable  the 
good  sense  and  honesty  of  American 
businessmen  to  operate  In  a  manner 
that  is  creative,  effective,  and  meaning- 
ful. 

The  only  real  way  to  tuicompllsh  this 
is  to  require  that  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  major  corporations  be  directors  who 
do  not  have  certain  significant  economic 
or  personal  relationships  with  the  cor- 
PoratiOTis  they  serve.  As  SEC  Chairman 
Harold  Williams  put  It : 


Independent  directors  petfuim  a  vital 
function  for  managcmeat.  They  provide  a 
source  ot  accountability  and  aelf-oorrectlon. 
They  can  serve  management  constructively 
by  '•^iiiTig  tor  naanagane&t  to  examine 
decisions  and  actions  in  the  light  of  new 
and  different  perspectives  and  asking  hard 
questions.  .  .  . 

Hard  questions  might  have  prevented 
the  Penn  Central  disaster,  the  slush 
funds,  the  illegal  contributions,  the  for- 
eign bribes,  and  the  excessive  corporate 
peiks  and  compensation  for  insiders. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  an  independent  director 
majority  does  not  go  as  far  as  Chairman 
Williams  and  otha^  would  go — they 
would  require  almost  all  board  members 
to  be  outsiders.  The  bill  refiects  instead 
a  wide-spread  cmsensus.  For  example, 
both  the  Business  RoundtaUe  and  the 
American  Bar  Association's  s<ection  on 
corporation,  banking  and  business  law 
support  such  a  board  composition. 

Admittedly,  the  word  "independent" 
is  not  easily  defined.  However,  the  cate- 
gories set  forth  in  the  bill  focus  on  those 
persons  whose  board  service  raises  legti- 
mate  questions  of  independence.  As  SEC 
Chairman  Williams  put  it: 

The  boerd  service  of  members  of  manage- 
ment, major  customers  and  suppliers  of 
goods  and  services — including  commercial 
bankers,  outside  coxmael,  and  investment 
bankers — and  any  other  individual  who  has 
a  stake  In  the  corporation  which  has  the 
potential  to  divide  his/her  judgment — or  the 
perception  of  his/her  judgment — raises  legi- 
timate questions  of  independence  ...  It  Is 
hard  to  question  seriously  that  those  who 
have  an  econonilc  stake  In  the  corptx^tlon 
may  find  It  dlfflcult  to  Ignwe  that  stake.  .  .  . 

In  line  with  that,  investment  bankers, 
commercial  bankers.  maj<»-  supidlers 
and  lawyers  who  do  a  certain  amount  of 
business  with  the  corporation,  among 
others,  are  not  classified  as  independent 
directors  in  the  bill.  Nothing  in  this 
bill,  of  course,  precludes  them  frwn  serv- 
ing on  a  corporate  board — it  is  just  that 
such  persons  cannot  be  in  the  majority. 

The  bill  also  requires  all  subject  cor- 
porations to  establish  audit  committees 
composed  solely  of  independent  direc- 
tors. The  audit  committee  would — in  ad- 
dition to  other  duties — ^have  the  sole  au- 
thority to  hire  and  dismiss  the  inde- 
pendent auditor,  and  to  determine  his 
compensation,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  corporation. 

The  value  of  indepmdmt  audit  c(mi- 
mlttees  is  imdisputed,  the  SEC  first  rec- 
ommended audit  committees  as  a  means 
for  improving  financial  disclosure  in 
1940.  In  1939,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change endorsed  the  concept,  today,  the 
Business  Roundtable  supports  It.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  requires  all 
listed  ccHnpanies  to  establish  audit  com- 
mittees composed  scdely  of  independent 
directors,  and  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change recommends  the  same  thing  for 
its  listed  companies. 

But  simply  having  an  audit  committee 
is  not  enough.  Such  a  committee  must 
responsibly  perform  s(Mne  real,  hard 
functions,  and  some  do  not.  "Hie  bill 
therefore  sets  out  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  audit  committees. 


Nominating  committees  should  also  be 
independent.  Corpontte  etoetlaDa  are 
usually  w(ni  by  the  persons  ""tihiatfil  by 
management.  Also,  the  chief  executtve 
officer,  who  traditionally  adects  the  can- 
didates for  board  membetshlp,  can  In- 
timidate would-be  dissenters  who  wish  to 
remain  on  the  board  and  who  know  be 
or  she  can  deny  them  leappaintmait. 
The  bill,  therefore,  requires  that  aU  sub- 
ject corporations  have  a  nominating 
committee  composed  soldy  of  Indnwnd- 
ent  directors,  with  the  reaponsibUlty  for 
recommending  nom'nees  to  fill  board 
vacancies.  Shareh(dden  should  be  ad- 
vised of  the  nominating  committee's  role 
and  encouraged  to  submit  recommeiida- 
tions  to  the  committee.  Pnverly  imple- 
mented, th*.s  concept  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  increasing  share- 
holdo"  participation  In  the  coiporete 
electoral  process. 

The  bill  also  grants  shareholden  the 
right  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
board  of  directors,  provided  such  can- 
didates are  supported  by  a  specified 
nimiber  of  shares  outstanding  at  the 
time  the  candidate's  name  is  sought  to 
be  placed  in  ncnninatlon.  This  providon 
will  make  proxy  solicitations  more  open. 
and  help  put  outside  groups  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  the  inside  manage- 
ment. 

But  simply  giving  sharehcOders  the 
right  to  nominate  directors  is  not 
enough.  Stiareholders  must  also  have 
some  electoral  power.  Cumulative  voting 
is  a  mechanism  that  assures  some  stock- 
holders, if  they  are  sufficiently  purpose- 
ful and  cohesive,  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  to  sin  extent  roufliily 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  thdr  hold- 
ings. This  is  achieved. 

By  permitting  each  sljareholder,  act- 
ing alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  to 
cast  the  total  number  of  his  or  her  votes 
for  a  single  candidate  for  election  to  the 
board,  or  to  distribute  such  total  among 
any  number  of  such  candidates. 

like  all  other  provisions  of  this  bOl. 
the  provision  for  cumulative  voting  does 
not  create  something  new  and  unprece- 
dented, but  mer^  adopts  the  best  of 
ciurent  practice.  In  10  States,  cumula- 
tive voting  Is  guaranteed  in  the  State  cod- 
stituticm,  and  In  11  States,  cumulative 
voting  Is  an  absolute  shareholder  right 
by  statute.  A  previous  congressional  re- 
quirement for  "fair,  just  and  equitable 
suffrage"  In  the  administration  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  has 
been  interpreted  to  support  the  right  of 
cumulative  voting.  Congress  also  insisted 
on  cumulative  voting  when  COMSAT  was 
created. 

These  structural  provisions  are  very 
miTiimni,  yet  are  very  meaningful.  They 
reflect  the  best  of  c<»nmon  practice,  but, 
unhaivdly.  ore  far  from  imiversal.  for 
too  few  States  currently  require  them. 

There  is  no  magic  to  Federal  legisla- 
tion, however,  as  we  have  all  unhi^vUy 
learned.  The  bill  therefore  provides— 
rl^t  at  the  voy  beginning  In  section  2 — 
that  if  a  subject  craporation  is  governed 
by  a  State  law  that  contains  structural 
requirements  equal  or  greater  in  strength 
than  those  In  the  bill,  the  FMool  pro- 
visions will  be  inapplicable  to  that  ex- 
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tcnt^  Ita  tl  Is  way.  the  States  will  be  en- 
couraged 1 D  Ixnprove  their  own  laws,  and 
the  Feden  1  role  will  be  reduced. 

Apart  f^om  these  structural  features, 
the  biU  aUo  seeks  to  develop  a  nationally 
uniform  ai  id  significant  standard  of  care 
and  loyalt  r  for  directors  of  subject  cor- 
poratkns. 

The  stax  dard  of  care  is  taken  from  the 
Model  Bui  iness  Corporation  Act  which 
was  wrltte  i  and  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  issociation's  section  on  cor- 
poration, tanking,  and  business  law.  It 
has  been  ;  adopted  in  substance  in  more 
than  25  SI  ates  and  major  portions  have 
been  folio  ired  in  many  others.  Its  en- 
actment aid  luiiform  interpretation  <m 
a  Federal  level  would  be  an  important 
step  towaid  protecting  the  basic  rights 
of  public  i  nvestors.  and  adding  a  neces- 
sary imif o  mity  to  the  way  directors  of 
national  o  onpanles  are  supposed  to  act. 

The  du  y  of  loyalty  provision  was 
taken  fro  n  the  Corporate  Director's 
Guldebodk.  It  is  based  on  the  single 
basic  princ  iple  that  a  director  should  not 
use  his  cor  Torate  position  to  make  a  per- 
sonal pro  9t  or  gain  other  personal 
advantage 

Finally,  ihe  bill  allows  any  shareholder 
of  a  subje<^  corporation  to  enforce  those 
proTlslcms  I  of  the  act  not  preempted  by 
State  law  in  Federal  district  court.  The 
court  wou  d  have  original  but  not  ex- 
clusive jui  tsdiction  of  such  actions,  and 
the  prevail  Ing  party  would  be  allowed  to 
recover  re  asonable  litigation  costs,  in- 
cluding atl  omey's  fees. 

In  closii  g,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  tl  e  proposed  legislation  reflects 
two  impor  ant  concerns :  Inflexible  Fed- 
eral regula  tion  should  not  stifle  the  need 
for  innovative,  creative,  and  experimen- 
tal refomi^  tlxat  often  come  only  from 
the  privale  sector  itself  or  from  the 
States.  I  lielieve  that  the  standards  in 
this  bill  a'e  sufficiently  modest  so  that 
efforts  at  t  iich  reform  are  not  stifled,  but 
encourage  1.  They  are  encouraged  be- 
cause Stat  s  and  companies  are  urged  to 
go  beyond  these  minimum  standards  on 
a  volimtai  y  basis. 

The  secc  nd  concern  is  that  small  busi- 
nesses not  be  unnecessarily  burdened  by 
this  or  an: '  other  legislation.  In  crafting 
the  scope  )f  this  bill,  we  have  therefore 
been  quan  itative  as  well  as  qualitative, 
sharply  Ui  liting  the  nimiber  of  covered 
public  cor  x>rations  to  about  the  1,000 
largest  coi  poraticms,  and  not  including 
any  mutiu  1  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Pr«  ident,  these  minimimi  stand- 
ards reflec  the  commitment  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  pt  >tect  the  rights  of  the  share- 
holders of  public  corporations.  In  Au- 
gust 1976,  President  Carter  said  "my 
own  iitiilot  ophical  ccmunitment  would  be 
to — set  ml  ilmimi  standards  for  charter- 
ing and  til  en  commit  the  States  to  com- 
Idy,  mandi  itortly,  unless  they  want  Fed- 
eral chart  Ting  requirements — access  of 
the  stockh  >lders  to  greater  control  of  the 
company  i  i  something  that  I  would  favor 
very  stron  tly." 

Michael  Pertsdiuk,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Feden  1  Trade  Commission  and  Prof. 
William  C  iry,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
have  also  expressed  their  support  for  a 
mlnlmmn  Federal  standards  blU. 


With  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  a  sig- 
nificant step  will  have  been  taken  to- 
ward restoring  a  legitimate  chain  of  ac- 
countability in  the  cori?orate  world.  I 
urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Protection  of 
Shareholders'  Rights  Act  of  1980.  to- 
gether with  the  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tb»t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Protection  of 
Sbarebolders'  Rights  Act  of  1980". 

FINDtNGB  AKS   FUKP08XS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  health  and  proper  fiinctionlng  of 
our  corporate  system  Is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional life: 

(2)  cwporate  misconduct  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  shareholder's  voice  have  become 
sufficiently  widespread  to  present  a  serious 
problem  for  our  Nation; 

(3)  the  failure  of  boards  of  directors  to 
exercise  adeqfuate  supervision  and  Independ- 
ent Judgment  has  contributed  to  this  prob- 
lem; and 

(4)  the  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  internal  structural  controls  to  en- 
hance the  Independence  of  directors,  for 
the  duties  of  care  and  loyalty  for  corporate 
directors,  and  for  the  enhancement  of  share- 
holders' influence,  can  significantly  improve 
corporate  behavior  and  performance  without 
impairing  efficiency  and  impoeing  excessive 
governmental  regulation. 

APFUCATION    AND    BXLATION    TO    STATE   LAW 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  term  "affected  corporation",  as  used  in 
this  Act,  means  any  business  corporation 
which — 

(1)  is  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce,  or 
in  a  business  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
or  whose  securities  are  traded  by  \ise  of  the 
maUs  or  any  other  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  Interstate  commerce; 

(2)  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  tbe 
United  States,  any  State,  the  District  of  CX>- 
lumbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  any  territory 
or  possession  of  tbe  United  States;  and 

(3)  as  of  December  31  of  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  tbe  year  in  which  this  Act  be- 
comes effective,  had  500  or  more  share- 
holders, and  (A)  had  inventories,  gross  prop- 
erty, plant,  and  equipment  which  aggregated 
more  than  9100,000.000  and  which  comprised 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  assets  of 
the  affected  corporation,  or  (B)  had  $100,- 
000,000  in  total  sales  or  revenues,  or  (C)  had 
tl, 000 ,000,000  in  total  assets. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  other  territory  or  possession  of 
tbe  United  States. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 
an  affected  corporation  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  reqvilrements  of  this  Act  if  such  affected 
corporation  is  governed  by  a  State  law  that 
contains  requirements  substantially  slmilcu* 
to  those  Imposed  under  this  Act  or  such  law 
gives  greater  protection  and  benefit  to  the 
shareholder,  and  there  is  adequate  provision 
for  enforcement. 

(3)  An  affected  corporation  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  section  4  of 
this  Act,  relating  to  duties  of  corporate  direc- 
tors. 

(c)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  mutual  life 
Insurance  coiiq>anles. 


DUTIES  or  OOaPOSATE  DIEBCTOaB 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  director  of  an  affected  cor- 
poration shaU  owe  the  affected  corporation 
and  its  shareholders  a  duty  of  loyalty.  With 
respect  to  his  duty  of  loyalty,  a  director  shall 
perform  his  duties  as  a  director,  including 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  any  committee  of 
the  board  of  directors  upon  which  he  may 
serve,  in  a  manner  such  that  the  director 
does  not  use  his  corporate  position  to  make  a 
personal  profit  or  gain  other  personal  ad- 
vantage. In  carrying  out  his  duty  of  loyalty, 
the  director  shall  be  required  to  do  tbe 
following : 

(1)  When  the  corporate  director  has  a 
material  personal  interest  In  a  contract  or 
transaction  to  which  the  affected  corporation 
is  to  be  a  party,  either  directly  or  tadirectly 
because  of  an  employment  or  Investment  re- 
lationship with  an  entity  with  which  the  af- 
fected corporation  is  dealing  or  otherwise, 
the  director  shall  disclose  the  existence  and 
nature  of  such  Interest  to  the  other  directors 
prior  to  the  time  action  Is  taken  by  the  board 
with  respect  to  the  matter.  The  Interested 
director  may  be  counted  in  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  but  his  vote  or  con- 
sent may  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  tbe 
requisite  action. 

(2)  When  conflicting  interests  are  pres- 
ent, the  corporate  director  shall  ascertain 
that  the  proposed  transaction  is  on  at  least 
as  favorable  terms  to  the  affected  corpora- 
tion as  might  be  available  from  any  other 
person  or  entity  and,  if  minority  shareholders 
may  be  adversely  affected,  each  director  shall 
consider  the  fairness  of  their  treatment. 

(3)  When  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an- 
other business  enterprise,  to  acquire  real 
property,  to  license  patents  or  Inventions,  to 
market  new  products,  or  to  seize  any  other 
business  advantage,  comes  to  the  attention 
of  the  corporate  director  as  a  result  of  his 
relation  to  tbe  affected  corporation  in  a  way 
that  would  permit  personal  realization  of 
the  same  opportunity,  and  such  opportunity 
is  relevant  to  the  enterprise's  present  or 
prospective  business  activities,  the  director 
shall  first  present  it  to  his  affected  corpora- 
tion and  only  after  a  determilnatlon  has  been 
made  by  the  board  that  the  affected  corpo- 
ration will  not  pursue  such  corporate  activ- 
ity, may  the  corporate  director  pursue  the 
matter  for  his  own  account  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others. 

(4)  The  director  shall  deal  In  confidence 
with  all  matters  involving  the  corporation 
on  whose  board  he  serves  until  such  time  as 
there  has  been  general  public  disclosure  of 
any  matter  or  unless  he  knows  that  the  par- 
ticular information  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  or  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

(b)  Each  director  of  an  affected  corpora- 
tion shall  owe  the  affected  corporation  and 
Its  shareholders  a  duty  of  care.  With  respect 
to  his  duty  of  care,  a  director  shall  perform 
his  duties  as  a  director,  including  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  any  committee  of  the  board 
upon  which  he  may  serve,  in  good  faith.  In  a 
manner  he  reasonably  believes  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  affected  corporation, 
and  with  such  care  as  an  ordinarily  prudent 
person  In  a  like  position  would  use  under 
similar  circumstances. 

(c)  (1)  In  performing  his  duties,  a  director 
shall  be  entitled  to  rely  on  information, 
opinions,  reports  or  statements,  including  fi- 
nancial statements  axid  other  financial  data. 
In  each  case  prepared  or  presented  by — 

(A)  one  or  more  officers  or  employees  of  the 
affected  corporation  whom  the  director  rea- 
sonably believes  to  be  reliable  and  competent 
in  the  matters  presented, 

(B)  counsel,  public  accountants,  or  other 
persons  as  to  matters  which  the  director  rea- 
sonably believes  to  be  within  such  persons' 
professional  or  expert  competence,  or 

(C)  a  committee  of  the  board  upon  which 
he  does  not  serve,  duly  designated  In  so- 
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cordance  with  a  provision  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation  or  the  by-laws,  as  to  matters 
within  its  designated  authority,  which  com- 
mittee the  director  reasonably  believes  to 
merit  confidence. 

(3)  A  director  shaU  not  be  considered  to 
be  acting  in  good  faith  If  he  has  knowledge 
concerning  the  matter  In  question  that  would 
cause  such  reliance  to  be  unwarranted. 

(d)  A  director  wbo  performs  his  duties  of 
loyalty  and  care  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  liable  by  reason  of  being 
or  having  been  a  director  of  the  affected 
corporation. 

(e)  (1)  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  director 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  perform  his 
duties  in  the  manner  prescribed  under  this 
section,  any  present  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  such  affected  corporation 
OT  any  of  Its  parents,  subsidiaries,  or  affiU- 
ates,  shall  furnish  such  information  and  ex- 
planation, and  provide  access  to  records, 
documents,  books,  accounts,  and  vouchers 
as  any  director  of  an  affected  corporation 
may  reasonably  request  and  the  director  of 
the  affected  corporation  may  communicate 
with  key  executives  of  the  affected  corpora- 
tion, subject  to  reasonable  time  constraints. 

(2)  Any  person  required  to  furnish  ac- 
cess to  records,  documents,  books,  accounts 
and  vouchers  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  only  be  required  to  furnish  access  to 
or  give  information  and  explanation  about 
those  records,  documents,  books,  accounts 
and  vouchers  which  such  person  is  required 
to  maintain  pursuant  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties  on  behalf  of  the  affected 
coriMratlon. 

Iin>EPENI>ENT  BOAKD  07  OniECTORS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  affected  corpora- 
tion represents  all  of  the  shareholders,  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  board,  and 
to  ensure  the  credibility  of  the  affected  cor- 
poration's accountability  process,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  a  board  of  directors  of 
an  affected  corfwration  shall  not  be  persons 
described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  persons  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Any  person  who.  within  five  years 
preceding  his  proposed  appointment  to  the 
board  of  directors,  has  been  sm  officer  or 
employee  of  the  affected  corporation,  any 
of  its  parents,  subsidiaries,  or  other 
affiliates. 

(2)  Any  person  who  is  related  to  an  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  affected  corporation,  any 
of  its  parents,  subsidiaries,  or  other  affili- 
ates, by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  (ex- 
cept relationships  more  remote  than  first 
cousin). 

(3)  Any  lawyer  who  was  paid,  or  whose 
firm  was  paid,  a  fee  by  the  affected  corpo- 
ration, for  the  performance  of  legal  services, 
the  amount  of  which  exceeds  910,000.  dur- 
ing any  of  the  affected  corporation's  last 
three  full  fiscal  years  or  to  whom  It  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  such  a  fee  In  the  affected  cor- 
poration's current  or  next  full   fiscal  year. 

(4)  Any  person  who  is  a  director,  part- 
ner, officer,  or  employee  of  an  Investment  or 
commercial  banking  firm  which  has  per- 
formed services  and  received  a  fee  for  such 
services  which  exceeds  910,000.  during  any 
of  the  affected  corporation's  last  three  full 
fiscal  years,  or  which  the  affected  corpora- 
tion proposes  to  have  perform  services  In 
the  current  or  next  full  fiscal  year. 

(6)  Any  person  associated  with  a  supplier 
to  the  affected  corporation  to  which  the  af- 
fected corporation  made  payments  during 
such  supplier's  last  fiscal  year  or  proposed 
to  make  payments  during  such  suppUer's 
next  fiscal  year.  In  an  amoimt  In  excess  of 
1  percent  of  such  supplier's  consolidated 
gross  revenues  for  Ite  last  fiscal  year  or 
95.000,000,  whichever  U  leas.  A  person  Is 
deemed  to  be  "associated  with  a  suppUer" 


if  such  person  is.  or  has  within  tbe  last  two 
full  fiscal  years  of  the  affected  corporation 
been,  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of.  or 
owns,  or  has  within  the  last  two  full  fiscal 
years  of  the  affected  corporation  owned, 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  excess  of  1  percent 
equity   Interest   In   such   supplier. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  fees 
which  are  proposed  to  be  paid  include  fees 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  formal  agreement 
or  are  reasonably  expected  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  any  imderstandlng  or  course  of 
conduct. 

ATTDtT   COMIOTTEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  an 
affected  corporation  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain an  audit  committee  composed  solely 
of  persons  who  are  not  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  audit 
conunlttee.  in  addition  to  any  other  func- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  board  of  directors,  to — 

(1)  review  the  arrangements  and  scope  of 
the  Independent  audit  examination; 

(2)  review,  ui>on  completion  of  the  audit, 
the  following  Items  with  the  prmclpal  firm 
of  Independent  auditors  engaged  by  the  af- 
fected corporation: 

(A)  any  report  or  opinion  proposed  to  be 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  audit; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  resources  of 
the  affected  corporation  were  and  should  be 
utilized  to  minimize  the  time  spent  by  tbe 
Independent  auditors; 

(C)  any  significant  transactions  detected 
during  tbe  audit  which  were  unrecorded,  un- 
authorized, or  not  adequately  supported; 

(D)  any  material  change  in  the  affected 
corporation's  accounting  principles; 

(E)  all  significant  adjustments  proposed  by 
tbe  auditor; 

(F)  the  scope  of  the  auditor's  examina- 
tion; and 

(O)  any  recommendations  which  the  Inde- 
pendent auditors  may  have  with  respect  to 
Improving  Internal  accounting  controls  and 
choice  of  accounting  principles; 

(3)  Investigate  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  cooperation  which  the  inde- 
pendent auditors  received  from  officers  and 
employees  of  tbe  affected  corporation  during 
the  conduct  of  the  audit; 

(4)  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  outstanding  shares  of  the  affected  cor- 
poration, hire  and  dismiss  the  Independent 
auditors  and  determine  the  compensation 
which  they  shall  be  paid; 

(5)  inquire  of  appropriate  company  per- 
sonnel and  the  independent  auditors  as  to 
any  instances  of  deviations  from  the  af- 
fected corporation's  established  codes  of 
conduct  and  periodically  review  such  policies; 

(6)  meet  with  the  affected  corporation's 
chief  financial  officer  and  other  appropriate 
personnel  at  least  twice  a  year  to  review  and 
discuss  with  them  the  general  policies  and 
procedures  utilized  or  proposed  to  be  utilized 
by  the  affected  corporation  with  respect  to 
internal  accounting  controls,  including  tbe 
Internal  audit  function; 

(7)  direct  and  supervise  an  Investigation 
into  any  matter  brought  to  Its  attention 
within  the  scope  of  its  duties; 

(8)  review  executive  prerequisites; 

(9)  report  on  the  conunittee's  activities 
In  the  annual  report  to  shareholders:  and 

(10)  review,  either  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  or  by  a  designated  member.  aU  re- 
leases and  other  information  to  be  dissemi- 
nated by  the  affected  corporation  to  the 
press  media,  the  public,  or  its  shareholden 
which  concern  disclosures  of  financial  con- 
dition and  results  of  operation,  or  forecasts 
of  such  information,  of  the  affected  corpo- 
ration and  its  subsidiaries. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  performing  the  ftmetion 
specified  in  paragraph  (6),  the  audit  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  retain  out- 
side counsel  In  conzwctlon  wltb  any 
investigation. 


HOimrAnmi  ooa 


Sec.  7.  (a)  The  board  of  dlreetora  <tf  aa 
affected  corporation  sbaU  have  a  nominat- 
ing conunlttee  composed  solely  of  psisons 
who  are  not  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  suhaecUon  and  subject  to  tbe 
right  of  shareholders  to  nominate  caiuti- 
dates  for  directorships  as  provided  for  In 
section  8  of  this  Act,  the  power  to  nominate 
candidates  for  tbe  board  of  an  affected 
corx>oration  shall  be  vested  solely  in  tbe 
nominating  committee. 

(2)  This  subsection  Is  not  intended  to 
preclude  any  right  shareholders  may  have 
to  nominate  candidates  for  directorships  by 
virtue  of  the  charter  or  bylaws  of  tbe 
affected  corporation  or  by  virtue  of  govern- 
mental regulation,  or  otherwlae. 

SBABEHOUna  MOiaiiATiom 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Shareholders  of  an  aSeetad 
corporation,  in  advance  of  the  meeting  at 
which  directors  are  to  be  elected,  shall  have 
tbe  right  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  affected  corporm- 
tlon  if  each  such  candidate  ""™«"^**«<  for  a 
directorship  by  a  shareholder  is  supported 
by  the  holder  or  holders  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  shares  outstanding  at  the  time  the 
name  of  such  candidate  Is  somght  to  be 
placed  in  nomination. 

(b)  In  tbe  event  shareholders  nominate 
candidates  for  directorships,  the  names  of 
such  nominees  shall  be  included  In  any 
proxy  information  together  with  the  same 
type  and  amount  of  background  informa- 
tion that  is  provided  for  any  other  nominees 
if— 

(1)  the  proponents  of  the  sharehol<lsr 
nominees  furnish  such  Information;  and 

(2)  the  affected  corporation  has  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  Include  such  Informa- 
tion In  the  proxy  materials. 

CUMULATIVB  VOTUf O  lOE  llllll  IfW 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Every  shareholder  complying 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  who  Is 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  dlrecton 
may — 

(1)  cumulate  his  votes  by  giving  one  candi- 
date a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number 
of  directors  to  be  elected  multlpUed  by  tbe 
number  of  shares  the  sharetaoilder  is  voting; 
or 

(2)  distribute  bis  votes  on  tbe  prtnctple 
stated  In  paragraph  (I)  among  as  many 
candidates  as   the   shareholder  desires. 

(b)  No  shareholder  shall  be  enuaed  to 
cumxilative  votes  for  any  candidate  unle« 
the  name  of  such  candidate  has  been  placed 
in  nomination  prior  to  the  voting  and  the 
shareholder  has  given  notice,  by  registered 
or  certified  maU  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
meeting  at  which  the  cumulative  votes  are 
to  be  cast,  of  bis  Intention  to  cumulate  his 
voters.  If  any  one  shareholder  has  given 
such  notice.  aU  shareholders  may  cumulate 
their  votes  for  candidates  In  nomination. 

SBABEBOLOEm'S  ACROIT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Chapter  85  of  UUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"{  1364.  Shareholder's  action 

"(a)  Any  shareholder  of  an  affected  cor- 
poration, as  such  term  is  defined  In  tbe 
Protection  of  Shareholders'  Bights  Act  at 
1980,  may  enforce  any  provision  of  that  Act 
not  rendered  Inapplicable  pursuant  to  section 
3{bM2)  of  that  Act.  by  maintaining  a 
civil  action  in  any  district  court  of  tbe  umted 
States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  which  shall  have  original  but  not  ex- 
cIuBlve  Jurisdiction  of  such  action.  Tbe  court 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party  to  recover 
litigation  costs  reaaonably  Incurred  In  any 
such  action,  including  reasonable  attorneys 
fees. 

"(b)    Any  action  Instituted  pursuant  to 
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|Sectl(  in>by-Sectlon  AnalysU  of  the 
Legislation) 
or   SHAasHOLons'   Ribbtb  Act 

or  1980 
provides  that   the   title  of  the 
s  the  "Protection  of  Sharehold- 
tkct  of  IMO." 
innuifaB  amd  fobpossb 
acts  forth  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  act  Which  is  to  signiilcantly  improve 
corp<»ate  I  chavlor  and  performance  with- 
out Impair  ng  efficiency  and   imposing  ad- 
ditional gc  remmental  regulation. 

ArrUCAIIVN   AMS   SKLATIOM   TO   STATS   LAW 

of  tbe  bill  sets  forth  the  scope 
md  its  relation  to  State  law. 
corporation"  is  defined  to  mean 
I  cocporation  which  Is  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce,  or  whose 
secvirlttes  s^  traded  by  any  instrumentality 
thereof,  an^  which  is  incorporated  under  the 
United  States,  any  State,  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States:  and 
as  of  Oecen  b«r  31  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  year  li.  which  the  legislation  becomes 
effective,  hi  td  500  or  more  shareholders,  and 
(a)  had  inn  tntorles  and  gross  property,  plant 
and  equlpsfent  which  aggregated  more  than 
or  (b)  had  9100,000,000  tD  total 
■ales  or  revenues,  or  (c)  had  $1,000,000,000 
In  total  ass(  ts. 

Becogniz  ng  the  difficulties  faced  by  small- 
er oompanli  s  in  entering  the  capital  markets, 
that  Federt  1  minimum  standaixls  ^pllcable 
to  the  Seciirltles  and  Exchange  Commission 
registrants  jmay  be  too  broad  of  a  proposal, 
and  that  Ir  tposlng  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards on  sm  Ul  and  medium-sized  companies 
otay  not  yl  tld  benefits  at  least  equal  to  tbe 
costs  of  car  i|dlance,  the  definition  contained 
in  the  bli:  focuses  on  the  largest  enter- 
prises, altl  ough  mutual  life  Insurers  are 
exempted  f:  om  coverage. 

Section  :  of  tbe  bill  also  gives  deference 
to  State  lai  r  in  the  area  of  corporate  regula- 
tion and  all  ows  the  State  experimentation  in 
drafting  le{  islatlon  in  this  area.  This  section 
provides  tt  at,  with  tbe  exception  of  those 
provisions  rhich  relate  to  a  director's  duty 
of  loyalty  i  ad  duty  of  care,  affected  corpora- 
tions shaU  be  exexi4>t  from  the  require- 
ments of  t  be  act  if  they  are  governed  by 
State  law  i  hlch  contains  requirements  sub- 
stantially s  milar  to.  or  more  stringent  than, 
the  staadai  ils  contained  in  the  act,  and  there 
is  adequat<  provision  for  enforcement.  This 
section  est  abllshes  a  statutory  frame  of 
reference  f  -om  which  State  initiative  and 
experiment  itlon  can  be  launched  while  at 
the  same  t  me  counteracting  any  erosion  of 
the  ootposkte  director's  allegiance  which 
may  restUt  rrom  States  lowering  their  stand- 
ards for  ca  apeUtlve  reasons  or  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  geo  iratlng  revenue,  recognizing  also, 
that  the  |  rowth  of  corporate  governance 
principles,  like  the  law.  Is  an  evolutionary 
process,  thi  i  section  does  not  preclude  more 
stringent  c  r  specific  standards  from  being 
instituted  I  a  order  to  comport  to  the  chang- 
ing conoep<  s  affecting  corporate  boards  and 
shareholda  ■'  rights. 


DT7TICS    or    COBPOBATX    onUCTOBS 

Section  4  sets  forth  standards  of  conduct 
applicable  to  tbe  individual  corporate  di- 
rector and  expressly  states  that  directors  of 
an  affected  corporation  shall  owe  the  cor- 
poration and  Its  shareholders  a  duty  of 
loyalty  and  duty  of  care.  The  duty  of  loyalty 
provision  was  derived  from  the  corporate  di- 
rector's guidebook  which  was  prepared  by 
the  subcommittee  on  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  directors,  committee  or  corporate 
laws,  section  of  corporation,  banking  and 
business  law  of  tbe  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  duty  of  care  provision  was 
derived  from  the  model  business  corporation 
act  which  was  written  and  approved  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  on  cor- 
poration, banking  and  business  law  and 
which  Is  monitored  on  an  on-going  basis  by 
that  section's  committee  on  corporate  laws. 

WhUe  these  guidelines  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  large  companies 
and  are  generally  accepted  in  theory,  board 
practice  still  varies  widely.  Further,  while 
the  courts  have  given  some  weight  to  legal 
prohibitions  against  self-dealing  by  direc- 
tors, tbe  state  of  the  law  in  this  regard  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  rather  than  enstiring 
that  a  director's  single,  or  even  principal,  ob- 
jective will  be  to  advance  the  interests  of 
shareholders,  the  law  allows  directors 
considerable  discretion  In  deciding  how  to 
divide  up  the  surplus  generated  by  a  cor- 
poration's activities.  Often  they  allocate  a 
very  generous  portion  of  that  surplus  to  top 
management,  thereby  reducing  the  funds 
available  to  advance  the  shareholders'  in- 
terests. 

The  duty  of  loyalty  contained  in  the  bill 
sets  forth  certain  particularized  legal  con- 
cepts which  make  clear  what  the  director  is 
required  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  a  confiict  of 
Interest  situation.  This  minimum  standard 
represents  the  codification  of  the  undisputed 
concept  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  its  shareholders  must  prevail  over 
any  individual  Interest  of  the  corporate  di- 
rector. The  duty  of  care  provisions  sets  forth 
a  legal  standard  which  directs  that  the 
director  act  carefully  in  fulfilling  the  im- 
portant tasks  of  monitoring  and  directing 
the  activities  of  corporate  management.  The 
director's  duty  of  due  care  has  been  in- 
terpreted almost  out  of  existence. 

While  State  statutes  provide  that  directors' 
decisions  bs  Judged  in  terms  of  what  reason- 
ably prudent  men  would  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances,  courts  have  inter- 
preted this  standard  as  requiring  directors 
to  devote  only  very  modest  amounts  of  time 
and  effort  to  managing  or  overseeing  a  cor- 
poration's business.  The  imposition  of  a  uni- 
form national  duty  of  care  standard  also  goes 
a  long  way  towards  reducing  repeated  ethical 
and  legal  violations  and  abuses  for  which 
there  has  been  ample  warning. 

Section  4  also  makes  clear  that  a  director 
is  entitled  to  rely  on  certain  information 
prepared  by  certain  classes  of  persons,  im- 
less  such  reliance  would  be  unwarranted, 
and  is  entitled  to  receive  information  that 
Is  reasonably  necessary  for  that  director  to 
perform  his  or  her  duties  in  the  manner 
specified  In  tbe  bill. 

Section  4(a)  states  that  each  director  of 
an  affected  corporation  owes  the  corporation 
and  Its  shareholders  a  duty  of  loyalty  so  that 
the  director  does  not  use  his  or  her  corpo- 
rate position  to  make  a  personal  profit  or 
gain  other  personal  advantage.  In  carrying 
out  this  duty  of  loyalty,  the  director  is  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  existence  and  nature 
of  any  material  personal  Interest  in  a  trans- 
action to  which  the  corporation  Is  a  party 
prior  to  the  time  action  is  taken  by  the  boaird 
with  respect  to  such  matter;  the  Interested 
director  may  be  counted  for  purposes  of  ob- 
taining a  quorum,  but  not  for  purposes  of 
voting  on  the  action  under  consideration. 


The  director  must  also  ensure  that  any 
proposed  transaction  is  on  at  least  as  favor- 
able terms  to  the  corporation  as  might  be 
available  from  any  other  person  or  entity 
when  conflicting  interests  are  present,  and, 
If  minority  interests  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected, the  director  is  required  to  consider 
the  fairness  of  their  treatment.  Any  businees 
opportunity  which  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  director  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  relation 
to  the  corporation  must  first  be  presented  by 
the  director  to  the  corporation  and  only  after 
a  determination  has  been  made  by  the  board 
that  the  corporation  will  not  pursue  such 
activity,  may  the  corporate  director  pursue 
the  matter  for  his  or  her  own  account  or  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  Tlie  director  must  also 
deal  in  confidence  with  any  matter  involv- 
ing the  corporation  until  such  time  as  the 
matter  has  been  generally  disclosed  to  the 
public,  or  has  become  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord or  public  knowledge. 

Section  4(b)  states  that  a  director  owes 
the  corporation  a  duty  of  care  which  requires 
that  such  director  perform  his  or  her  duties 
as  a  director,  including  his  or  her  duties  as 
a  member  of  any  conunlttee  on  which  the 
director  sits,  in  a  manner  "he  or  she  reason- 
ably believes  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
corporation,  and  with  such  care  as  an  ordi- 
narily prudent  person  in  a  like  position 
would  use  under  slmilsir  circumstances."  The 
Corporate  director's  Guidebook  indicates 
that :  The  phrase  "in  good  faith  means  hon- 
esUy  or  in  an  honest  manner";  the  phrase 
"  "be  or  she  believes'  .  .  .  establishes  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  standard  governing  director 
conduct  .  .  .,  recognizes  the  subjectivity  of 
that  conduct  .  .  .  and  reinforces  the  good 
faith  frame  of  reference";  the  phrase  "  'beet 
Interests  of  the  corporation'  ...  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  that  component  of  the  duty  of 
loyalty  involving  the  corporate  director's 
primary  allegiance;  the  term  "  'care'  ...  Is 
the  statutory  expression  of  a  duty  of  atten- 
tion"; the  phrase  "  'ordinarily  prudent  per- 
son' .  .  .  focuses  upon  the  basic  director  at- 
tributes of  common  sense,  practical  wisdom 
and  Informed  Judgment";  and  the  phrase 
"  'in  a  like  position'  ...  (1)  recognizes  that 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  corporate  di- 
rector's role  will  vary,  depending  upon  such 
factors  as  the  size,  complexity  and  location 
of  the  enterprise's  activities;  (11)  limits  the 
critical  assessment  of  the  individual's  per- 
formance to  the  time  of  action  or  nonaction; 
and  (ill)  recognizes  that  the  special  back- 
ground and  qualifications  a  particular  direc- 
tor may  possess.  .  .  .  may  place  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  a  corporate  director — either 
generally  or  with  respect  to  the  particular 
matter  under  consideration." 

Section  4(c)  states  that  In  the  performance 
of  the  director's  duties,  the  director  Is  en- 
tiUed  to  rely  on  data  prepared  or  presented 
by  corporate  officers  or  employees  whom  the 
director  reasonably  believes  to  be  reliable 
and  competent,  counsel,  public  accountants, 
and  any  duly  designated  committee  of  the 
board  upon  which  the  director  does  not 
serve,  as  to  matters  within  Its  designated 
authority,  which  committee  the  director 
reasonably  believes  to  merit  confidence. 

For  purposes  of  section  4(c)  (1),  a  director 
shall  not,  however,  be  considered  to  have 
acted  in  good  faith  if  such  director  has 
knowledge  which  would  cause  reliance  on 
data  prepared  or  presented  by  those  per- 
sons or  entitles  mentioned  in  such  section 
to  be  unwarranted.  Both  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  corporate  di- 
rector's guidebook  have  endorsed  this  con- 
cept. 

Section  4(d)  of  the  bUl  states  that  a  di- 
rector who  performs  his  or  her  duties  in 
accordance  with  sections  4(a)  and  4(b) 
shall  have  no  liability  by  reason  of  being  or 
having  been  a  director  of  the  corporation. 
Thus,  a  director  who  acts  In  good  faith  and 
In  a  manner  he/she  reasonably  believes  to 
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be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  corporation, 
who  properly  relies  on  Information,  opinions. 
reports  and  statements  of  others,  and  who 
exercises  free  and  independent  Judgment, 
should  have  no  liability  for  being  or  having 
been  a  director. 

Section  4(e)  (1)  makes  clear  that  any  pres- 
ent director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  an 
affected  corporation  or  any  of  its  parents, 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliates,  has  the  legal  ob- 
ligation to  furnish  to  a  director  of  an  af- 
fected corporation  "such  information  and 
explanation,  and  access  to  records,  docu- 
ments, books,  accounts,  and  vouchers"  as 
such  directors  may  reasonably  request.  The 
provision  Insures  that  the  director  has  ade- 
quate Information  for  making  an  Informed' 
Judgment.  In  recognition  of  tbe  fact  that 
management  access  is  also  a  prerequisite  to 
being  adequately  Informed,  the  section  also 
provides  that  a  director  may  communicate 
with  key  executives,  subject  to  reasonable 
time  constraints. 

section  4(e)(2)  insures  that  any  person 
required  to  furnish  access  to  records,  docu- 
ments, books,  accoiuits  and  vouchers  pur- 
suant to  section  4(e)(1)  Is  not  tinfalrly 
burdened,  by  providing  that  such  person  is 
"to  furnish  access  to  or  give  Information  and 
explanation  about  those  records,  documents, 
books,  accounts  and  vouchers  which  such 
person  Is  required  to  maintain  pursuant  to 
the  performance  of  his  or  her  duties." 

WUEPBWDEWT    BOASD    Or    DnSCTOaS 

Section  5  provides  that  persons  who  have 
certain  relationships  with  the  corporation 
on  whose  board  they  serve  may  not  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  members  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  such  corporation,  though  they 
may  serve  on  It.  This  provision  constitutes 
a  reasoned,  balanced  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  strengthening  the  role  of  the  board 
of  directors  while  at  the  same  time  not  ex- 
cluding persons  from  board  service  who 
might  make  valuable  contributions  to  the 
corporation.  Section  5  sets  out  these  cate- 
gories of  persons  who  will  not  be  considered 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  independent 
majority,  as  set  out  by  the  Securities  smd 
Exchange  Commission.  These  categories 
consist  of: 

(1)  Any  pel  sou  who,  within  the  last  five 
years  preceding  appointment  to  the  board, 
has  been  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpo- 
ration, any  of  its  parents,  subsidiaries,  or 
affiliates; 

(2)  Any  person  who  is  related  to  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  affected  corporation,  any 
of  its  parents,  subsidiaries,  or  aflUiates.  by 
blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  (except  rela- 
tionships more  remote  than  first  cousin); 

(3)  Any  lawyer  who  was  paid,  or  whose 
firm  was  paid,  a  fee  for  the  performance  of 
legal  services,  the  amount  of  which  exceeds 
•10,000.  during  any  of  the  affected  corpora- 
tion's last  three  full  fiscal  years  or  to  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  pay  such  a  fee  in  the  af- 
fected corporation's  current  or  next  full  fis- 
cal year; 

(4)  Any  person  who  Is  a  director,  partner, 
officer  or  emplojree  of  an  investment  of  com- 
mercial banking  Ann  which  has  performed 
services  and  received  a  fee  for  such  services 
which  exceeds  $10,000,  during  any  of  the 
affected  corporation's  last  three  full  fiscal 
years  or  which  the  affected  corporation  pro- 
poses to  have  perform  services  in  the  current 
or  next  full  year;  said 

(6)  Any  person  associated  with  a  supplier 
to  the  affected  corporation  that  received  dur- 
ing such  supplier's  last  fiscal  year  (5,000,000 
or  in  excess  of  one  percent  of  such  supplier's 
consolidated  gross  revenues  for  Its  last  full 
fiscal  year,  whichever  is  less.  A  person  Is 
deemed  to  be  "associated  with  a  supplier"  If 
such  person  is,  or  has  within  the  last  two  full 
fiscal  years  of  the  affected  corporation  been 
an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of,  or  owns, 
or  has  within  the  last  two  full  fiscal  years  of 
the  affected  corporation  owned,  dlrecUy  or 


Indlrectiy,  In  exoeaa  of  one  percent  equity 
interest  in,  such  supplier. 

Section  5(c)  also  clarifies  the  phrase  "fees 
which  are  proposed  to  be  paid". 
Aunrr  ooMMii'iuu 

An  effective  audit  committee  greaUy  en- 
hances the  credibility  and  integrity  of  any 
company's  financial  reporting  and  control 
systems.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission found  that,  with  a  single  exception. 
question.J)le  and  illegal  corporate  payments 
and  practices  occurred  when  the  corporation 
had  no  audit  committee,  when  it  had  one 
that  operated  only  part  of  the  time,  or  when 
its  audit  committee  was  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  management.  As  the  role  and 
function  of  the  audit  committee  has  become 
more  clearly  defined  over  time,  a  widely  held 
consensus  emerged  that  committee  member- 
ship consist  of  outside  directors  to  facili- 
tate the  independent  viewpoint  required  for 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  committee. 
Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell  &  Con^Miny,  found 
that  95  percent  of  the  companies  it  surveyed 
with  audit  conunittees  had  outside  directors 
comprising  at  least  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  chairmen  of  audit 
committees  were  outside  directors,  and  in 
only  6  percent  of  the  companies  were  chief 
financial  officers  members  of  the  audit  com- 
mittee. Section  6  thus  requires  that  an 
affected  corporation  establish  and  "t'i«^«" 
an  audit  conunlttee  composed  solely  of  in- 
dependent directors  and  sets  forth  the  func- 
tions of  such  committees,  without  preclud- 
ing the  board  from  requiring  that  additional 
functions  be  performed;  the  functions  are 
derived  from  an  order  entered  by  Judge  Staf- 
ford in  the  SEC.  V.  Killeim  Properties,  Inc., 
(No.  TCA  76-67)    (NJD.  Fta.  6/2/77). 

MOIUMATIMG    COilMMTMB 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  board 
of  an  affected  corporation  must  have  a  nomi- 
nating committee  composed  solely  of  the  di- 
rectors who  are  Independent,  i.e.,  not  In  any 
of  the  categories  described  in  section  5(b). 
Section  7  further  provides  that,  subject  to 
other  shareholder  rights  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  directorships,  the  power  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  board  of  an  affected 
corporation  Is  vested  solely  In  the  nominat- 
ing committee.  This  nominating  committee 
is  potentially  th^most  significant  channel 
for  improved  coroprate  governance,  since  over 
a  period  of  time  It  can  have  a  marked  Impact 
on  the  composltlbn  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  management  succession. 

SRAXEHOU>Eas    KOMIIf  A'noNS 

Section  8  of  the  bill  grants  shareholders 
the  right  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  affected  corporation, 
provided  such  candidates  are  supported  by 
the  holder  or  holders  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  outstanding  shares.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  Rule  14A-8.  which 
mandates  shareholder  access  to  proxy  ma- 
chinery for  certain  proposals,  expllcltiy  ex- 
cepts elections  to  office.  Legislation  giving 
shareholders  the  right  to  nominate  csndl- 
dates  for  office,  as  provided  for  in  section  8, 
remedies  this  omission,  and  places  outside 
groups  on  a  more  nearly  equal  footing  with 
inside  management.  To  further  such  equali- 
ty, section  8  also  provides  that  management 
is  required  to  include  "shareholder  nomi- 
nees" in  Its  proxy  material  if  it  is  afforded 
reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so.  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  shareholder  nominees  furnish 
the  information  as  required  by  the  appli- 
cable SBC  forms. 

cciffuiiAnvx  vui'ijio 
Section  9  provides  that  every  Shareholder 
who  complies  with  the  other  requirements  of 
the  section  and  who  is  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  election  of  directors  may  cumulate  bis  or 
her  votes  and  give  one  candidate  a  number 
of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  directors  to 


be  elected  multtplled  by  tbe  number  at 
shares  the  shareholder  Is  voting,  or  distrib- 
ute such  vote  among  as  many  candidates  as 
the  sharsholrter  deelies.  A  aharshoKler  can- 
not, however,  cumulate  votes  for  any  candi- 
date unless  such  candidate's  name  has  been 
placed  in  nomination  prior  to  tbe  voting  and 
the  shareholder  has  given  00  days  prior 
nctloe  of  his  intention  to  cumulate  bis 
votes. 

In  most  publicly-held  corpormtlona,  tlie 
election  of  directors  constitutes  an  almoet 
tosanlngless  ritual.  The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer usually  dominates  the  prortma,  selecting 
candidates  who  are  recommended  by  man- 
agement and  are  virtually  assured  of  elec- 
tion. A  Heldrtck  ft  Struggles  survey  found 
that  the  corporate  CEO  was  the  "initial 
decisionmaker  in  approving  board  piaapeets" 
in  46.S  percent  of  responding  Mnporations. 

Cumulative  voting  makes  the  election 
more  meaningful  and  protects  minority 
shareholders  by  providing  a  purpoaetul  and 
cohesive  minority  some  repreeentatton  on 
the  board  of  directors  to  an  extent  rou^ily 
proportionate  to  the  minority's  size. 

SBABXHOLDSaS   ACTIOH 

Section  10(a)  of  the  bill  amends  chapter 
85  of  tltie  28  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
"<'""£  a  new  section  at  the  end  which  per- 
mits any  stiareholder  of  an  affected  corpora- 
tion to  enforce  those  provlatons  of  the  bill 
not  preempted  by  state  law  by  maintaining 
a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  tbe  United  States.  The  court  would 
have  original  but  not  exclusive  JurtadlcUaa 
of  such  action.  This  section  also  authorlwa 
the  court  to  permit  the  prevailing  party  to 
recover  reasonable  litigation  costs,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  and  permits  a 
shareholder  to  bring  an  action  pursuant  to 
this  section  In  any  district  court  In  which 
an  act  or  transaction  resulting  in  sutdi 
action  occurred,  or  in  any  district  In  which 
the  defendant  is  found  an  Inhabitant,  or 
transacts  business.  Process  may  be  served 
in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  ts 
an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business. 
arracnvK  date 

Section  11  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
provisions  thereof  shall  not  be  effective  until 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. This  effective  date  gives  affected  cor- 
porations reasonable  opportunity  to  comply, 
and  gives  states  the  opportunity  to  draft 
similar  or  more  stringent  legislation  in  those 
areas  subject  to  state  redemption.# 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  2568.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  multiple- 
use  management  under  tbe  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  of  national 
forest  lands  not  included  in  the  Natitmal 
Wilderness  Preservation  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 
lkt's  pcrr  the  sake  n  pbockss  back  on  tsacx 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislaticHi  to  affirm  the  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  (RARE) 
process  and  bring  it  to  a  timely  conclu- 
sion. 

Tbe  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  insure 
that  natiCKial  forest  lands  not  speciil- 
ctdly  designated  as  wilderness  or  for 
other  special  management  purposes  by 
Congress  are  released  for  balanced  mul- 
tiple-use management. 

All  of  our  forests  are  valuable  treas- 
ures, and  each  needs  to  be  managed  in 
the  way  that  makes  maximum  utUisation 
of  its  most  outstanding  characteristics. 
For  some  national  forest  areas  single- 
purpose  wilderness  designation  is  most 
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other  areas,  multiple-pur- 

ement  such  as  campground 

recreation,   wildlife   habitat 

timber  harvesting,  nonre- 

extraction,  and  water- 

among  others,  may 

desirable. 


WHAT    IS    SAIX    n? 


ejactly  1  year  ago  today  that 

Carter    made    these    recom- 

to  Congress.  For  1  year  the 

chosen    to    allow    these 

go  unresolved.  Certainly  it 

we  get  the  process  moving 

anniversary.  Congress  is  the 

'?here  these  decisions  can  be 

is  the  proper  body  to 

and  it  is  past  time  that  we 

iie  job. 

PElSt 


PC  rest 
acrt  5 — have 
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decade,  one-third  of  the 

System  lands— some  62 

been  in  limbo.  They 

because  Congress  has 

declared  them  to  be.  But 

they  used  or  developed  for 
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as  roadless  and  are  thus 

considered  for  wilderness. 


le 


A    NATIONAL   C  USIS    IN   RESOTTSCE    MANAGEMENT 

tie 


RARE  n  process  has  not 
schedule,  the  wise  and  balanced 
of  our  national  forests  is 
The  situation  is  fast  devel- 
national  crisis  that  threat- 
vltally   important    forest   and 
rssources  with  improper  and 
nanagement.    Essential   re- 
res<  urces  are  going  to  waste,  and 
noi  irenewable  resources  are  go- 
undeveloped.  The  Nation  is  wracked 
inflation,  a  marked  decline 
producti\kty,  and  shortfalls  in  energy 
mineral  resources.  We  simply 
the  RARE  n  process  to  un- 


ravel and  continue  unresolved  indefi- 
nitely. 

If  this  issue  is  not  resolved  the  im- 
certainty  imposed  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  our  National  Forest  System  lands 
will  cause  incalculable  harm  to  America. 
The  timber  supply  from  national  forests 
will  decrease  in  the  face  of  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  public's  need  for  wood  for 
housing  and  other  uses.  Vital  energy  re- 
sources and  mineral  reserves  which  may 
lie  beneath  the  roadless  areas  will  go  un- 
discovered. Ranch  and  range  uses  will  be 
severely  curtailed.  Increasing  demand 
for  motorized  and  developed  recreation 
sites  will  go  unmet,  while  the  much 
smaller  demand  for  wilderness  experi- 
ences wiU  be  more  than  satisfied.  Jobs 
dependent  upon  timber,  grcuang,  farm- 
ing, mining,  energy  production,  and 
recreation  will  be  adversely  affected.  All 
Americans  will  bear  the  burden  of  higher 
prices  for  and  shortages  of  many  things 
they  need  for  an  adequate  standard  of 
living.  Further  delay  is  simply  a  luxury 
we  cannot  afford. 

The  crisis  is  heightened  by  a  recent 
Federal  court  decision  in  the  case  of 
California  against  Bergland.  The  court 
has  issued  a  permanent  injunction  pro- 
hibiting the  administration  from  pro- 
ceeding with  developmental  activities  in 
47  areas  within  the  State  of  California 
without  a  new  environmental  impact 
statement.  These  areas  were  all  allocated 
to  nonwildnemess  multiple-use  status 
as  a  result  of  the  RARE  II  environmental 
impact  statement. 

If  that  decision  stands,  and  similar 
suits  are  brought  in  other  States,  the 
entire  RARE  n  process  will  be  In 
jeopardy.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's long-range  national  forest  plan- 
ning process  will  be  invalidated  and  the 
President's  budget  request  for  Forest 
Service  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981  will 
be  rendered  invalid.  Both  the  long-range 
planning  process  and  the  budget  requests 
assume  the  availability  of  the  more  than 
36  million  acres  released  by  the  admin- 
istration on  April  16,  1979  to  manage- 
ment for  nonwildemess  use. 

WE  OAK  KESOLVE  THE  IS8TTE  WITH  A  BIPABTISAN 
EJTORT 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  would  put 
the  RARE  n  process  back  on  track,  and 
bring  it  to  a  timely  conclusion.  The  leg- 
islation sets  certain  deadlines  for  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  decide 
when  these  lands  would  be  designated  for 
wilderness  use  or  set  aside  by  Congress 
for  special  management  purposes.  After 
the  dates  established  by  this  bill,  lands 
not  acted  upon  by  Congress  may  be  con- 
sidered for  wilderness  during  the  plan- 
ning process,  but  until  and  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  the  contrary,  they  shall  be 
managed  for  multiple-use  purposes  other 
than  wilderness. 

A  deadline  of  January  1,  1983  would  be 
set  for  congressional  action  on  lands  al- 
ready recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion for  wilderness.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  imtll  January  1, 
1983  to  make  a  decision  on  lands  set 
aside  for  further  planning  in  the  RARE 
n  process.  Congress  would  have  imtil 
January  1,  1985  to  act  on  those  lands 
designated  for  further  planning  which 


are  recommended  for  wilderness  between 
now  and  January  1,  1983. 

This  biU  seeks  to  affirm  existing 
statutes  that  require  congressional 
action  to  place  lands  within  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
and  stipulate  that  until  and  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  designate  specific  National 
Forest  System  lands  as  wilderness,  they 
shall  be  managed  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness.  Such  congressional  action  is 
best  determined  on  a  State-by-State 
basis,  utilizing  the  release  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  this  bill. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  follows  very  closely  that  intro- 
duced on  December  10,  1979  by  our  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  Tom  Foley  of  Washing- 
ton State.  Mr.  Foley  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  is 
highly  regarded  for  his  leadership  in  en- 
vironmental and  natural  resource  mat- 
ters. His  bill  has  been  designated  HH. 
6070.  It  has  drawn  the  sui^x>rt  of  some 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  the 
House,  with  its  70  cosponsors  being  even- 
ly divided  among  both  political  parties. 
Truly,  this  effort  to  provide  for  wise  and 
balanced  management  of  our  forestry 
resources  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  and  one 
in  which  every  Senator  can  be  proud  to 
be  a  part.  Indeed,  the  Senate  indicated 
its  general  agreement  with  the  concepts 
provided  for  in  this  bill  when  it  i>assed 
S.  2031,  the  Oregon  Wilderness  Act,  last 
year.  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Carter  has  affirmed  that  the 
timely  conclusion  of  the  RARE  n  proc- 
ess is  the  Intended  policy  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

I  believe  the  legislation  I  introduce 
here  today  accomplishes  that,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people. 
The  essential  question  presented  by  this 
bill  is :  Are  we  going  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  suitable  National  Forest  re- 
sources are  to  be  released  frwn  wilderness 
for  their  optimal  use;  or,  are  we  going  to 
burden  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  with  the  continued  lockup  of 
vital  resources  through  inaction  and 
indecision? 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  that  are  so  necessary  to 
sound  resource  management.  ITie  public 
wants  to  know  what  the  decision  of  this 
Congress  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2568 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act.<nay  be  cit«d  as  the  "National  Forest 
Multiple-Use  Management  Act  of  1980". 

Section  1.  Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  tJnited  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  be  dted  as  the  "National  Forest  Multi- 
ple-Use Management  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Lands  within  the  National  For- 
est Sjrstem  considered  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion under  the  Rofulless  Area  Review  and 
Evaluation  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  not  recommended  for  desig- 
nation as  wilderness  or  identified  for  fur- 
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ther  planning  in  Executive  Communication 
1504,  96th  Congress  (House  Document  No. 
96-119),  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  continue  to  be  managed  for 
uses  ether  than  wUdemess  in  accordance 
with  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

(b)  Lands  within  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem which  have  been  recommended  in  Exec- 
utive Communication  1504,  96th  Congress, 
for  designation  as  wilderness,  but  have  not 
been  included  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  prior  to  January  1,  1983, 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  be  managed  beginning  on  such  date 
for  uses  other  than  wilderness  in  accordance 
with  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

(c)  Lands  within  the  National  Forest 
System  which  have  been  identified  in  Exec- 
utive Communication  1504,  96th  Congress, 
for  further  planning,  but  which  have  not 
been  Included  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  prior  to  January  1,  1983, 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  be  managed  beginning  on  such  date 
for  uses  other  than  wilderness  in  accordance 
with  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed: Provided.  That  if  (1)  an  Executive  Com- 
munication has  been  received  by  Congress 
recommending  the  designation  of  any  such 
lands  as  wilderness  prior  to  January  1,  1983. 
and  such  lands  have  not  been  included  in 
the  National  Wilderness  I»reservatton  Sys- 
tem prior  to  January  1,  1985.  they  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  be 
managed  beginning  January  1,  1985,  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness  In  accordance  with  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  and  (2) 
at  any  time  a  determination  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  that  any  such  lands  shall  not 
be  recommended  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness, they  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  managed  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  determination  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness  in  accordance  with 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Lanas  within  the  National  For- 
est System  whose  designation  as  primitive 
area  Is  recommended  in  Executive  Commu- 
nication 1504,  96th  Congress,  for  termina- 
tion and  management  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  managed  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness  in  accordance  with  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

(b(  Lands  within  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem whose  designation  as  primitive  area 
have  been  recommended  in  Executive  Com- 
mumcation  1504,  96th  Congress,  for  termi- 
nation and  designation  as  wilderness,  but 
which  have  not  been  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  prior 
to  January  i,  1984,  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  be  managed  be- 
ginning on  such  date  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness  in  accordance  with  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  permit  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice to  delegate  authority,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  a  State  agency  to  per- 
form official  inspection  at  export  port 
locations  within  the  State  if  such  State 
agency  oerformed  official  inspections  im- 
der  such  act  at  an  export  port  location 
at  any  time  before  July  1,  1976,  and  such 
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State  agency  is  presently  designated  to 
perform  official  inspections  at  locations 
other  than  export  locations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    NEEDS   STATE   GRAIN 
INSPECTION    FOR    EXPORTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  American 
farmers  export  roughly  one-third  of 
everything  they  grow.  Last  year  such  ex- 
ports amounted  to  some  $35  billion,  and 
they  expected  to  grow  to  $40  billion  next 
year.  The  net  balance  of  payments  in 
agricultural  trade  is  $18  billion  in  our 
favor.  Truly,  this  trade  represents  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  our  economic  picture, 
and  I  am  proud  that  our  farmers  are 
making  such  a  tremendous  productive 
contribution  to  the  entire  country — and. 
indeed  to  the  entire  world. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  North 
Carolina  is  playing  a  role  in  the  in- 
creased exports  of  agricultural  products. 
A  new  grain  bagging  operation  is  in  the 
works  at  Morehead  City.  N.C.,  and  it  is 
expected  to  open  up  a  whole  new  outlet 
for  grain  exports  from  our  State.  North 
Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
James  A.  Graham  recently  noted  that 
the  new  export  facility  will  "strengthen 
the  State's  grain  sales  and  will  likely 
boost  North  Carolina  grain  production  to 
record  levels  again  next  year." 

The  bagging  operation  will  ship  bagged 
grain  to  a  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  which  do  not 
have  the  facilities  or  equipment  at  their 
ports  to  unload  loose  grain  in  bulk. 

However,  this  bright  picture  of  ag- 
gressive business  practice  is  clouded,  as 
are  so  many  things,  by  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Specifically, 
in  this  instance,  it  is  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service  (FGIS)  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  progress. 

FGIS  was  created  to  resolve  problems 
which  arose  out  of  disclosures  of  wide- 
spread misgrading  and  short-weighing 
of  grain  during  the  early  1970's.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  "scandals,"  Congress  enacted 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1976  to 
reform  the  grain  inspection  system. 

The  act  established  FGIS  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  made  the 
FGIS  Administrator  responsible  for  the 
national  grain  inspection  and  weighing 
system.  The  act  was  an  important  step 
in  establishing  uniform  and  fair  grad- 
ing and  weighing  practices  so  essential 
for  the  industry.  ITiere  is  just  one  pro- 
vision of  the  act  which  I  wish  to  address. 

The  provision  which  troubles  me  con- 
cerns Federal  export  grain  inspection 
and  weighing  systems  authorization. 
The  FGIS  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  delegate  inspection  and  weighing  au- 
thority to  States,  provided  the  States 
meet  certain  criteria  and  conflict  of  in- 
terest standards.  However,  to  be  con- 
sidered, a  State  must  have  been  inspect- 
ing grain  for  export  on  July  1,  1976. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  j>erformed  official  grain 
Inspections  in  the  State  since  the  early 
1940's.  Over  time,  a  shift  in  export  pat- 
terns and  lack  of  export  port  facilities 
in  North  Carolina  resulted  in  the  State 
ceasing  to  inspect  export  grain.  With 
the  passage  of  the  1976  act.  the  State 


of  North  Carolina  is  unaUe  to  regain 
its  export  grain  inspection  authority  be- 
cause it  was  not  inspecting  export  grain 
on  July   1,   1976. 

Presently,  with  the  establishment  of 
a  facility  for  handling  export  shipments 
of  grain  at  Morehead  City,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 
wishes  to  once  again  be  authorized  to 
inspect  grain  for  export.  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  during 
the  approximately  four  decades  it  pro- 
vided inspecti(m  services  on  inland  or 
export  grain.  North  Carolina  now  finds 
it  may  no  longer  inspect  grain  for  ex- 
port— ^not  because  it  is  unqualified  but 
because  it  was  not  inspecting  grain  for 
export  on  a  certain  date. 

The  most  important  justification  for 
North  Carolina  to  be  allowed  to  again 
inspect  export  grain  is  that  USDA-PGI8 
fees  for  inspection  are  substantially 
higher  than  those  currently  being 
charged  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

See  below: 

NODA        nSDA 


Hopper    cars 

Trucks    

Vessels   (per  1,000  bush- 
els)      

Hourly  charges  (per  man- 
hour)     

Overtime     charges     (per 

man-hour)    

Factor  determination  (per 
factor)  


Both  the  Charleston.  S.C.  and  Norfolk 
Va..  port  facilities  are  imder  State  in- 
spection programs,  in  cooperation  with 
USDA-FGIS,  charging  fees  similar  to 
those  in  existence  in  North  Carolina.  If 
the  service  at  Morehead  City  is  per- 
formed by  FGIS  at  standard  Federal 
fees,  this  would  put  Morehead  City  at  a 
marked  disadvantage  to  the  Charleston 
and  Norfolk  ports. 

The  role  of  FGIS  in  our  grain  market- 
ing and  export  inspection  program  is 
important.  Impartial  and  accurate 
weighing  and  grading  of  grains  is  essen- 
tial. Under  the  legislation  I  am  offering, 
the  role  of  FGIS  would  continue.  The 
administrator  of  FGIS  would  still  make 
the  final  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  State  agency  is  qualified  to  perform 
official  inspections  and  be  delegated  in- 
spection authority.  The  criteria  are 
strict.  Among  other  steps  taken  by  FGIS 
prior  to  granting  of  delegated  authority, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  for  USDA  are  con- 
sulted. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  if  a  State  falls 
to  meet  the  high  FGIS  standards  at  any 
time,  the  act  says: 

Any  such  (inspection)  delegation  may  be 
revoked  by  the  Admmistrator.  at  his  discre- 
tion, at  any  time  upon  notice  to  the  State 
agency  without  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

My  bill  allows  for  growth  in  the  dele- 
gated authority  area  for  qualified  States. 
It  does  not  negate  or  circumvent  the  in- 
tent or  mission  of  FGIS.  My  legislation 
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slmfoly  allow  qualified  states,  like 
Car(  Una,  to  be  considered  for  dele- 
autliorlty,  and  I  urge  its  prompt 


unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

bil  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

b^lng  Qo  objection,  the  bill  was 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
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by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of    the    United    States    of 

Congress  assembled.     That  the 

of  section  7(e)  of  tbe  United 

Standards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  79  (e) ) 

oy  Inserting  "(A)"  before  "which 

and    by    Inserting    after 

'oUowlng:  "or  (B)  performed  of- 

at  an  export  port  location  at 

to  such  date  and  was  deslg- 

subsectlon  (f )  of  this  section  on 

the  enactment  of  this  clause  to 

inspections  at  locations  other 

port  locations,". 


By  lir.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2570.  ^  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  esti  blish  a  program  to  reduce  and 
order  the  <  emand  for  motor  fuel  during 
a  severe  energy  supply  interruption;  to 
the  Commi  ttee  on  Finance. 

XMXaCCMCT     MOTOB    rt7EL    DEMAND    BATIONING 
ACT    OP    1080 

Mr.  JO^STON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
decade  ahe  id  the  United  States  will  face 
unprecedei  ted  threats  to  its  petroleum 
supply.  In  ny  opinion,  the  probability  is 
frightening  ly  high  that  political  unrest 
in  the  Mid  sast  vrill,  at  some  time  in  the 
near  f uturt  i,  result  in  the  interruption  of 
a  significaiit  portion  of  our  oil  supplies. 
If  that  iia:>pens,  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic systi  m  will  face  a  test  wholly  un- 
like any  it  has  ever  been  called  on  to 
address.  Pirhaps  the  most  urgent  item 
on  our  enefgy  policy  agenda  is  the  prep- 
aration of  emergency  response  mecha- 
nisms to  c<  pe  with  this  eventuality. 

Today.  ]  am  introducing  legislation 
which  I  b<lieve  can  make  an  essential 
contributio  i  to  the  emergency  prepared- 
ness of  the  Jnited  States.  The  Emergency 
Motor  Pue  Demand  Rationing  Act  of 
1980  would  provide  the  President  with 
the  author  ty.  subject  to  specific  statu- 
tory condit:  ons  and  appropriate  congres- 
sional revle  k.  to  act  on  an  expedited  basis 
to  impose  i  fee  on  each  gallon  of  motor 
fuel  sold  U  reduce  domestic  motor  fuel 
demand  diring  a  severe  energy  supply 
emergency.  This  authority  provides  an 
alternative  to  a  system  of  coupon  ration- 
ing for  mot  )r  fuel.  Most  importantly,  it  is 
an  altemat  Ive  that  is  workable,  whereas 
I  fear  that  :oupon  rationing  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  times  make  a  standby  emergency 
program  td  sharply  restrain  motor  fuel 
demand  an  absolutely  essential  feature 
of  U.S.  enei  gy  policy.  For  this  reason  the 
Congress  his  repeatedly  urged  the  ad- 
mlhistratia  i  to  submit  a  standby  coupon 
raticming  p  an  to  Congress  for  approval. 
I  expect  81  ich  a  plan  to  be  submitted 
within  the  lext  few  weeks,  and  I  expect 
it  to  be  ap  proved. 

Most  of  c  ir  attention  has  been  focused 
<m  coupon  rationing  as  the  only  mech- 
anism capi  ble  of  equitably  responding 
to  a  severe  fuel  shortage  occasioned  by 


a  sudden  and  substantial  loss  in  petro- 
leum imports.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing today  offers  a  genuine  alternative 
to  this  approach  which  will  be  fully  as 
effective  as  coupon  rationing;  will  be  fully 
as  equitable  as  coupon  rationing;  but  will 
be  far  more  flexible,  eflQcient,  and  work- 
able than  coupon  rationing. 

Briefly,  the  Emergency  Motor  Fuel 
Demand  Rationing  Act  of  1980  would 
authorize  the  President  to  establish,  as 
a  method  of  restraining  gasoline  demand 
during  a  severe  supply  emergency,  a 
motor  fuel  rationing  fee. 

The  conditions  on  imposition  of  the 
fee  would  be  the  same  conditions  the 
President  would  have  to  meet  in  order  to 
impose  coupon  rationing  of  motor  fuel 
under  existing  law. 

The  level  of  the  fee  would  be  set  by 
the  President  to  restrain  motor  fuel  de- 
mand to  the  extent  required  by  the  do- 
mestic shortage  of  motor  fuel  resulting 
from  the  supply  interruption;  capture 
windfall  gains  resulting  from  motor  fuel 
price  increases  caused  by  the  supply 
emergency;  maintain  orderly  commerce 
in  motor  fuel ;  and  moderate  the  effect  of 
I7.S.  consumption  of  motor  fuel  on  world 
market  prices  for  petroleum. 

The  President  could  adjust  the  fee  level 
from  time  to  time  to  achieve  these  goals 
and  would  be  required  to  make  specific 
findings  quarterly  after  the  fee  is  first 
imposed  in  order  to  continue  the  fee  in 
effect. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fee  would  be  fully 
rebated  to  each  motor  fuel  user  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  coupons  that 
user  would  receive  under  the  motor  fuel 
coupon  rationing  plan  required  by  exist- 
ing law.  The  rebate  could  be  made 
through  the  mail  fin  the  same  way  ration 
checks  redeemable  for  ration  coupons 
will  be  distributed  under  the  coupon  ra- 
tioning plan) .  However,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  rebate  would  be 
distributed  through  reduced  inccKne  tax 
withholding,  increased  supplemental  se- 
curity income  payments,  increased  vet- 
erans benefits  or  other  more  convenient 
methods  than  direct  mail. 

Petroleum  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols would  be  removed  during  the  period 
of  effectiveness  of  the  fee. 

I  propose  this  fee  and  rebate  system 
as  an  alternative  to  the  rationing  scheme 
with  transferable  coupons  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  developed.  In  important 
ways  the  fee  and  rebate  system  under  the 
Emergency  Motor  Fuel  Demand  Ration- 
ing Act  of  1980  is  equivalent  in  its  im- 
pact on  users  of  motor  fuel  to  this  kind 
of  a  coupon  rationing  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  at  least  one  way  the  fee 
and  rebate  system  is  far  superior  to  any 
form  of  coupon  rationing.  Fees  and  re- 
bates involve  ordinary  money.  A  coupon 
rationing  system  creates  an  entirely  new 
currency,  composed  of  coupons,  which 
operates  completely  outside  the  normal 
tax,  monetary  and  fiscal  systems  through 
which  the  Government  interacts  with 
the  domestic  economy.  The  cost,  com- 
plexity and  opportunity  for  fraud  im- 
plicit in  the  creation  of  a  second  coupon 
currency  are  till  very  large.  Compared  to 
the  fiexibillty  with  which  we  can  handle 
money,  the  rigidities  of  a  coupon  system 
are  enormous. 


One  simple  calculation  illustrates  the 
magnitude  of  the  burden  the  Government 
would  be  assuming  under  a  coupcm  ra- 
tioning system.  The  U.8.  economy  con- 
sumes between  20  and  25  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline  each  90  days.  If  coupons  are 
issued  in  5-gallon  denominations — as  the 
administration  plans  to  do — between  4 
and  5  billion  coupons  must  be  issued  and 
collected  each  quarter.  This  is  equivalent 
to  calling  in,  accounting  for  the  redis- 
tributing half  the  supply  of  paper  money 
in  the  United  States  every  90  days. 

By  establishing  an  emergency  motor 
fuel  demand  rationing  system  which  in- 
volves the  exchange  of  only  one  kind  of 
currency — ordinary  money — we  will 
avoid  a  crushing  administrative  burden 
on  the  operation  of  the  system  in  an 
emergency.  In  my  opinion,  unless  we 
eliminate  the  burden  of  managing  a 
coupon  currency  and  use  the  systems  we 
already  have — those  involving  money — 
to  control  motor  fuel  demand  during  an 
emergency,  our  most  important  energy 
emergency  response  system — the  one 
which  deals  with  the  petroleum  de- 
pendence of  personal  transportation — 
may  not  work  at  all. 

Will  a  system  of  emergency  motor 
fuel  demand  rationing  based  on  a  fee 
operate  effectively  to  limit  the  consump- 
tion of  motor  fuel  to  the  extent  required 
in  any  emergency?  The  answer  has  to 
be:  "Yes."  A  fee  system  will  be  just  as 
effective  as  the  coupon  rationing  sys- 
tem which  the  administration  has  de- 
veloped, because  both  systems  rely  on 
high  prices  to  deter  consumption.  Under 
the  fee  system  I  am  proposing,  the  level 
of  the  fee  would  be  set  to  bring  the 
price  of  motor  fuel  to  a  level  which  clears 
the  market  during  the  shortage.  Because 
in  general  it  will  not  be  possible  to  ex- 
actly predict  the  price  at  which  the 
market  will  cleu,  the  President  would 
have  authority  to  adjust  the  fee  from 
time  to  time,  and  price  controls  would 
be  removed  to  allow  prices  to  move  freely 
and  permit  market  forces  to  determine 
the  equilibrium  price. 

It  is  not  widely  recognized — but  It  Is 
nevertheless  true — that  the  administra- 
tion's coupon  rationing  scheme  restrains 
motor  fuel  demand  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  The  only  difference  is  that,  under 
the  administration's  system,  the  market 
in  transferable  coupons  is  the  mech- 
anism through  which  the  price  of  motor 
fuel  is  increased  to  the  level  which  limits 
consumption  to  the  available  supply  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  The  administration's 
estimates  of  the  price  at  which  ration 
coupons  would  be  sold  under  its  system 
are  derived  assuming  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  happens.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  coupon  rationing,  if  the  controlled 
price  of  motor  fuel  Is  maintained  at  $1.50 
per  gallon  during  a  shortage,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  shortage,  the  market  clear- 
ing price  for  the  fuel  is  $2.50  per  gal- 
lon, a  transferable  coupon  will  sell  for 
$1  per  gallon.  If  the  shortage  becomes 
more  acute  and  motor  fuel  becomes  more 
scarce,  this  market  clearing  price  will 
increase  as  well.  If  the  market  clearing 
price  increases  to  $3.50  per  gallon  (and 
the  controlled  price  does  not  change)  the 
value  of  the  ratior  :oupon  will  rise  to 
$2  per  t^on. 
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It  should  be  clear  what  is  happening 
here.  The  market  in  transferable  cou- 
pons is  establishing  a  "fee"  for  the  use 
of  motor  fuel,  and  that  "fee"  is  just  the 
difference  between  what  motor  fuel  users 
are  willing  to  pay  for  an  extra  gallon  of 
scarce  fuel  and  what  the  Grovemment 
will  permit  producers  or  importers  of  the 
fuel  to  charge  for  it. 

So  tbe  mechanism  of  demand  restraint 
is  the  same  in  each  case,  whether  we 
first,  impose  a  fee  on  motor  fuel  use  which 
captures  the  difference  between  what 
motor  fuel  users  will  pay  during  a  short- 
age and  a  base  price  the  Government 
sets,  or  second,  let  the  exchange  of 
money  for  ration  coupons  establish  this 
difference. 

The  administration's  motor  fuel  cou- 
pon rationing  plan  and  the  fee  and  re- 
bate system  authorized  under  the  Motor 
Fuel  Demand  Rationing  Act  of  1980  will 
have  the  same  restraining  effect  on  mo- 
tor fuel  consumption  during  an  emer- 
gency. 

If  these  two  systems  look  the  same  to 
motor  fuel  users  when  they  go  out  to 
buy  an  extra  gallon  of  fuel,  how  do  they 
differ  as  to  questions  of  equity  and  the 
basic  needs  all  users  have  for  some  fuel? 
The  answer  again  is  that  the  impact  on 
motor  fuel  users  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

These  plans  are  equivalent,  because 
under  the  Emergency  Motor  Fuel  De- 
mand Rationing  Act  of  1980,  the  full 
proceeds  of  the  fee  on  motor  fuel  the 
President  would  impose  would  be  rebated 
to  each  user  of  motor  fuel  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  ration  coupons  such 
user  would  have  received  under  the  ad- 
ministration's coupon  rationing  plan. 
That  is,  imder  my  proposal,  each  end 
user  of  motor  fuel  would  have  a  right 
to  a  payment  equal  to  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of 
gallons  represented  by  that  end  user's 
coupon  ration  right  by  the  value  of  the 
fee  imposed  on  each  gallon  of  fuel.  Un- 
der the  administration's  coupon  ration- 
ing system,  each  end  user  would  receive, 
for  example,  ration  coupons  for  the  pur- 
chase of  40  gallons  a  month,  and  any  of 
these  coupons  could  be  sold  for — say — $1 
per  gallon.  Under  my  pr(^>osal,  in  these 
same  circumstances,  this  same  end  user 
would  receive  a  payment  of  |40  per 
month.  From  the  ix>int  of  view  of  the  &ad 
user  the  two  systems  are  equivalent,  ex- 
cept that  under  coupon  rationing  the 
user  must  first  sell  his  coupons  if  he  pre- 
fers money — and  the  things  money  can 
buy — to  motor  fuel.  Under  my  proposal 
the  user  gets  the  money  directly.  There 
are  no  coupons  to  sell. 

We  have  often  argued  the  equity  of 
coupon  rationing  versus  the  equity  of 
using  price  to  restrain  motor  fuel  de- 
mand. In  the  case  of  my  proposal,  the 
need  to  argue  relative  equities  does  not 
arise.  From  the  standpoint  of  equity, 
the  systems  are  identical  in  principle. 

The  elimination  of  a  separate  coupon 
currency  opens  up  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities to  streamline  the  system  and, 
therefore,  to  permit  it  to  work  effec- 
tively. For  this  reason.  I  believe  that 
in  practice  my  proposal  will  deliver  what 
equity  there  is  in  either  system.  Coupon 
rationing,  however,  because  it  may  break 
down  and  not  work,  could  fail  to  deliver 
any  equity  at  all. 


The  Motor  Fuel  Demand  Rattoning 
Act  of  1980  provides  that,  to  the  maxl- 
mimi  extent  practicable,  the  rebate  pay- 
ments to  which  end  users  of  motor  fuel 
are  entitled  are  to  be  delivered  through 
existing  systems.  These  include  short- 
term  reduced  income  tax  wlthhcddlng 
by  employers,  reduced  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments by  self-employed  persons,  In- 
creased benefits  under  social  security 
and  veterans  programs,  perhaps  in- 
creases in  aid  for  dependent  children 
and  food  stamp  allowances.  I  do  not 
minimize  the  very  considerable  task  of 
superimposing  the  rights  and  priorities 
incorporated  in  the  coupon  rationing 
system  on  these  existing  mechanisms  for 
reaching  end  users  of  motor  fuel.  It  will 
be  very  difficult.  But  at  least  it  is  possi- 
ble. If  we  are  forced  to  use  coupons, 
there  is  no  way  at  all  these  existing 
mechanisms  can  help  us.  The  only 
available  mechanism  for  distributing 
coupons  is  by  direct  mail  to  over  150 
million  individuals  and  businesses.  The 
TTTHJiing  lists  for  these  shipments,  even 
if  they  are  90  percent  accurate — and 
stlmost  surely  they  will  be  of  far  poorer 
quality  than  that — will  result  in  the 
misdirection  of  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  coupons.  Moreover,  imllke 
money,  which  can  be  left  to  circulate 
in  the  economy,  all  ration  coupons  must 
return,  back  up  through  the  motor  fuel 
distribution  system,  to  the  Government. 
The  opportunities  for  error  and  fraud 
in  this  process  are  monumental. 

In  contrast,  a  money-based  system  for 
guaranteeing  end  users  of  motor  fuel 
the  ability  to  obtain  a  limited  amount 
of  fuel  at  lower  than  market  clearing 
prices  can  be  far  more  flexibly  and  re- 
sponsibly administered. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Motor 
Fuel  Demand  Rationing  Act  of  1980  rep- 
resents a  significant  improvement  in  our 
thinking  on  the  role  of  rationing  and 
its  alternatives  in  dealing  with  the  epi- 
sodic sudden  curtailments  in  petroleum 
supplies.  I  hope  the  legislation  will  stim- 
ulate further  discussion  and  further  im- 
provement in  our  understanding  of  this 
matter.  It  is  the  most  important  short- 
term  energy  problem  we  now  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
following  material  be  inserted  in  the 
RccoRD  at  this  point: 

My  letter  of  March  18,  1980,  to  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  Charles  Duncan  concern- 
ing this  matter. 

"Alternatives  for  Gasoline"  by  Thomas 
C.  Schelling,  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
Dependence  Dilemma:  XJS.  Gasoline 
Consumption  and  America's  Security, 
Harvard  University,  March  22,  1980. 

"To  Combat  Oil  Crisis"  by  Alvin  L.  Aim 
and  William  W.  Hogan,  New  York  Times, 
March  26, 1980. 

"Money  in  the  Tank"  by  Jessica  Tuch- 
man  Mathews,  Washington  Post, 
March  26, 1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3S70 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  m  tbe  Emergency  Motor 
Puel  Demand  EUUonlng  Act  of  1080. 
rmumcB  amd  pdvpose 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Tbe  Congrev  finds  tbat^ 
(1)  It  Is  Tcry  likely  that  a  severe  energy 
suiH>ly  Interruption  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
reduction  In  the  avallabUlty  of  imported 
crude  oU  and  refined  petroleum  prodticts  will 
occur  sometime  during  the  1980*8: 

(3)  such  an  Interruption  could  have  wide- 
spread disruptive  effects  on  commerce  among 
the  several  States  and  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations; 

(3)  In  the  event  of  such  an  Interruption 
tbe  President  should  have  authority  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  program  to  restrain  energy 
demand  and  maintain  orderly  commerce  In 
fuels  and  energy.  In  particular  commerce  In 
motor  fuels: 

(4)  a  standby  gasoline  and  dleael  fuel  x»- 
tlonlng  plan,  authorised  under  title  II  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  would 
provide  the  President  with  one  method  of 
aUocatlng  the  supply  of  motor  fuels  among 
end  users  In  the  event  of  such  an  interrup- 
Uon,  but  such  a  plan  will  Involve  Inevitable 
and  considerable  administrative  cost  and 
complexity;  and 

(6)  a  program  delegating  specific  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  restrain  motor  fuel 
demand  during  a  severe  energy  supply  Inter- 
ruption through  use  of  a  motor  fuel  ration- 
ing fee,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  fully  re- 
turned to  end  users  of  motor  fuel,  can  pro- 
vide an  effective,  workable  and  equitable  re- 
sponse to  such  an  Interruption  while  niUnl- 
mlzlng  such  administrative  cost  and  ootn- 
plexlty. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to— 

(1)  grant  the  President  the  authority  dur- 
ing a  severe  energy  supply  Interruption  to 
establish,  subject  to  appropriate  congres- 
sional review,  an  emergency  motor  fuel  ra- 
tioning fee  designed  to  restrain  motor  fuel 
demand  to  the  extent  of  any  shortage  re- 
sulting from  such  Interruption: 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  return  of  tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  fee  to  each  end  user  of  motor 
fuel  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  end  user 
rights  which  would  be  assigned  such  user 
under  the  standby  motor  fuel  rationing  con- 
tingency plan  approved  under  appUcable 
provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act,  as  amended  (PubUc  Law  94-183). 

AIIXNDMXNT  TO  THX  TMTWGgWCT  KimtCT 
COMBEBVATIOir  ACT  OF  1ST9 

See.  103.  (a)  Tbe  Emergency  Energy  GOD- 
.servatlon  Act  of  1979  (PubUc  Law  9ft-103)  Is 
amended   by  b^««"e  at   the  end   thereof  a 
new  title  as  foUows: 

"TTTIJE  IV— STANDBY  MOTOR  FUEL 
RATIONINO  FEE 

"SK.  401.  Findings  and  Pusposbs. 

"(a)  FiMDiNas. — ^The  Congress  finds  that — 
the  President  should  have  avaUaUe  the 
option  diving  a  severe  energy  supply  Inter- 
ruption to  establish,  subject  to  congres- 
sional review,  a  program  to  restrain  domes- 
tic demand  for  motor  fuel  through  tbe  use 
of  a  motor  fuel  rationing  fee;  tbe  proceeds 
of  which  are  fuUy  returned  to  end  users  of 
such  fuel. 

"(b)  Pdkpobss. — It  Is  tbe  purpose  of  this 
Utle— 

"(1)  to  grant  the  President  standby  au- 
thority, which  may  be  made  effective  subject 
to  congressional  review,  to  establish  during 
a  severe  energy  supply  Interruption,  a  motor 
fuel  rationing  fee  at  a  level  which  wiU  insure 
an  orderly  market  In  motor  fuel  and  wlU 
restrain  demand  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  shortage  of  such  fuel  resulting  from  such 
interruption;  and 

"(2)  to  require  that  tbe  proceeds  of  su^ 
a  fee  be  returned  to  end  users  of  motor  fuel 
in  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  end  user 
rlghu  which  would  be  assigned  such  user 
under  tbe  standby  motor  fuel  rationing  con- 
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writing  the  basis  of  bis  finding,  that  circum- 
stances no  longer  Justify  its  continuation. 

"(2)  (A)  Unless  the  President  finds,  and 
states  In  writing  the  basis  for  his  finding,  in 
the  case  of  a  fee  in  effect  under  subparagraph 
(b)  (1)  (A),  that  continuing  the  fee  in  effect 
during  any  naiendar  quarter  which  begins 
more  than  45  days  after  the  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  the  finding  under  such  subpara- 
gr^h  is  required  by  a  severe  energy  supply 
interruption  or  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  international  energy  program,  the  fee 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  beginning  the  first 
day  of  that  quarter. 

"(B)  Unless  the  President  finds,  and  states 
In  writing  the  basis  for  his  finding,  in  the 
case  of  a  fee  in  effect  under  subparagraph 
(b)(1)(B),  that  circumstances  Justify  the 
continuation  in  effect  of  ttie  fee  during  any 
calendar  quarter  which  begins  more  than  45 
days  after  first  day  the  fee  Is  effective  under 
such  subparagraph,  the  fee  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  beginning  the  first  day  of  that 
quarter. 

"(3)  If  the  fee  under  subsection  (a)  Is  re- 
duced to  zero,  is  removed  or  otherwise  ceases 
to  be  effective  under  this  subsection,  the 
President  may  not  thereafter  require  pay- 
ment of  such  a  fee  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(d)  Any  emergency  motor  fuel  rationing 
fee  imder  subsection  (a)  shall  be  set  by  the 
President  at  the  level  which  he  determines 
appropriate  based  on  a  weighing  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  need  to  restrain  the  consumption 
of  motor  fuel  within  the  United  States 

(A)  to  the  extent  required  by  the  short- 
age of  such  fuel  reasonably  expected  to  re- 
sult from  a  severe  energy  Interruption:  or 

(B)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  international  energy  program; 

"(2)  the  need  to  capture  and  return  to 
end  users  of  motor  fuel  the  portion  of  the 
price  of  such  fuel  which,  in  the  absence  of 
such  fee,  would  result  In  revenue  In  excess 
of  the  unavoidable  costs  of  producing  or 
importing  such  fuel; 

"(3)  the  need  to  maintain  orderly  com- 
merce in  refined  petroleum  products  in  the 
United  States,  to  minimize  economic  dis- 
ruption and  to  provide,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, for  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
products  among  regions  of  the  United  States 
at  equitable  prices; 

"(4)  the  need  to  moderate  the  effect  of 
the  consumption  of  motor  fuel  In  the  United 
States  on  world  petroleum  markets  and  on 
the  price  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  In  such  markets;  and 

"(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
deems  important. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  term  'severe  energy  supply  in- 
terruption' means  a  national  energy  supply 
shortage  which  the  President  determines — 

"(A)  has  resulted  or  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  dally  shortfall  in  the  United  States  of  gas- 
oline, diesel  fuel,  and  No.  2  heating  oil  sup- 
plies for  a  period  in  excess  of  30  days  (includ- 
ing reductions  as  a  result  of  an  allocation 
away  from  the  United  States  imder  the  in- 
ternational energy  program)  of  an  amoimt 
equal  to  30  percent  or  more  of  projected 
dally  demand  for  such  supplies; 

"(B)  is  not  manageable  under  other  en- 
ergy emergency  authorities,  including  any 
energy  conservation  contingency  plans  ap- 
proved under  section  201(b)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  USC  6261 
(b))  and  any  emergency  conservation  au- 
thority available  under  title  H  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  is  expected  to  persist  for  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  to  seriously  threaten  the  ade- 
quacy of  domestic  stocks  of  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  and  No.  2  heating  oil;  and 

"(D)   Is  having  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 


pected to  have  a  major  adverse  impact  on 
national  health  or  safety  or  the  national 
economy. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
shortfall  of  supplies  under  subparagraph  ( 1 ) 
( A) ,  the  projected  dally  demand  for  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  and  No.  2  heating  oil  supplies 
shall  be  the  amount  of  such  supplies  that 
were  available  during  any  consecutive  period 
of  12  calendar  months  whdch  the  President 
considers  appropriate  and  which  occurred 
during  the  36  calendar  month  period  which 
Immediately  precedes  the  month  In  which 
such  finding  is  made,  such  amount  to  be  ad- 
Justed — 

"(A)  to  take  Into  accoimt,  for  the  period 
between  the  base  period  and  the  month  in 
which  the  determination  Is  made,  the  nor- 
mal growth  in  demand  for  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  and  No.  2  heating  oil,  as  determined  by 
the  President  on  the  basis  of  growth  experi- 
enced during  the  36-montb  period  from 
which  the  base  period  was  selected;  and 

"(B)  to  take  Into  account  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  demand  for  such  fuel,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President. 

"(3)  The  term  'necessary  to  comply  with 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  energy  program'  refers  to  a 
necessity  which  the  President  determines  to 
have  Impacts  comparable  to  those  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"Sec.  404.  Patmknt  or  Fee. 

"(a)  Any  fee  Imposed  under  section  403. 
with  respect  to  any  amotmt  of  notor  fuel 
subject  to  such  fee,  shall  be  paid  by  a  pro- 
ducer (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  Importer) 
of  such  fuel  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  but  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  first  sale  of  such  fuel  in 
commerce  or  the  date  of  Its  importation, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"(b)(1)  Any  motor  fuel  held  for  sale  on 
the  effective  date  of  a  fee  under  section  403 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fee  as  would 
apply  to  such  fuel  had  it  been  produced  or 
imported  on  such  date. 

"(2)  Whenever  motor  fuel  subject  to  a  fee 
under  section  403  has  been  sold  by  a  pro- 
ducer or  Importer  of  such  fuel  before  the 
date  on  which  such  fee  has  been  removed 
(or  has  ceased  to  be  effective)  under  section 
403(c)  and  Is  held  for  sale,  there  shall  be 
credited  or  refunded  (without  Interest)  to 
the  producer  or  Importer  the  amount  of  the 
fee.  If 

"(A)  a  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  Is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  end 
of  the  10-month  period  beginning  with  the 
month  following  the  date  on  which  such  fee 
was  removed  (or  ceased  to  be  effective) ,  based 
on  a  request  submitted  to  such  producer  or 
importer  before  the  end  of  the  7-month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  such  date  by  the  person 
who  held  the  fuel  with  respect  to  which  the 
credit  or  refund  is  claimed,  and 

"(B)  on  or  before  the  end  of  the  10-month 
period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  re- 
imbursement has  been  made  to  such  person 
by  the  producer  or  importer  for  the  reduc- 
tion In  applicable  fee  on  such  fuel  or  written 
consent  has  been  obtained  from  such  person 
to  allowance  of  such  credit  or  refund. 

No  credit  or  refund  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  allowable  with  respect  to  motor  fuel 
held  for  sale  by  a  producer  or  Importer  of 
motor  fuel. 

"Sec.  405.  Emzboxnct  Motos  Fuel  Ration- 
rNoFtriro. 

"(a)  There  is  established  In  the  TVeasury 
of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Emergency  Motor  Fuel  Ra- 
tioning Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Trust  Fund)  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  are  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  this  section. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury  as 


a  result  of  the  fee  imposed  under  section 
403  of  thU  title  less  those  amounts  dis- 
bursed directly  to  persons  under  subsec- 
Uon  406(b). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Trust  Fund  any  amount  appropriated  under 
this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  transferred  at  least  quarterly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  cover 
disbursements  under  section  406  (excluding 
disbursements  imder  subsection  406(b)). 
Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  In  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in 
excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred. 

"(e)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  only  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided under  section  406  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  406.  Rebate  or  Proceeds  or  Pee. 

"(a)  Each  person  entitled  to  assignment 
of  rights,  and  evidence  of  such  rights,  en- 
titling such  person  to  obtain  motor  fuel 
In  precedence  to  other  persons  not  simi- 
larly entitled  under  the  ratlonmg  contin- 
gency plan  described  in  section  203  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
use.  6263)  and  approved  by  Congress  un- 
der subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  as 
amended,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
In  an  amount  equtJ  to  the  product  of 

"(1)  the  number  of  such  rights  to  which 
such  person  should  have  been  entitled  bad 
such  rationing  contingency  plan  been  In 
effect  during  the  period  of  effectiveness  of 
the  fee  under  section  403  and 

"(2)  the  value  of  such  fee. 

"(b).  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish procedures  whereby,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  classes  of  persons  en- 
titled to  payments  under  subsection  (a) 
may  receive  the  payments  to  which  such 
persons  are  entitled  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  income  tax  collected  at 
the  source  (under  section  3402  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954),  reduced  dec- 
larations (under  section  6153  of  such  code). 
Increased  supplemental  security  income 
payments  under  title  XIV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  increased  payments  under  sec- 
tion 415,  621,  541  or  542  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  certain  veterans 
benefits),  increased  benefits  under  title  m 
of  the  Crude  Oil  WlndfaU  Profits  Tax  Act 
of  1980,  or  other  method  which  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Energy,  Agriculture  and  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  prescribe. 

"(c)(1).  There  shaU  be  allocated  from 
the  Trust  Fund  to  each  State  monthly  from 
the  fee  Imposed  under  section  403  an 
amount  that  will  satisfy  the  amount  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  for  persons 
residing  In  such  State  and  determined  to 
be  necessary  to  disburse  directly  to  persons 
residing  in  such  State  not  compensated 
under  procedures  required  by  subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  pay- 
ment to  each  State  to  refiect  any  modifica- 
tions necessary  as  a  result  of  any  differ- 
ence between  the  projected  and  actual 
allocation. 

"(3)  The  payment  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  from  funds  received  by 
each  State  under  subsection  (c),  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  to  each  person  re- 
siding in  such  State  eligible  to  receive  such 
a  payment  to  the  extent  such  person  is  not 
covered  by  subsection  (b) . 


"(4)  In  order  to  qualify  for  any  payment 
under  section  406  of  this  title,  the  State 
shall  establish  to  th'e  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  It  has  a  plan  to  disburse  such 
funds  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  407.  Psice  and  Aij-ocatiow  Conteous. 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  President  may  not  make  effective 
any  rule,  regulation  or  order  governing  the 
price  or  allocation  of  motor  fuel  for  any 
period  during  which  a  fee  under  section  403 
Is  in  effect. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  In  subsection  (a) 
may  be  waived  by  the  President  in  bis  discre- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days  be- 
ginning with  the  first  day  on  which  a  fee 
under  section  403  Is  In  effect." 

(b)  (1)  Title  in  of  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  re- 
placing the  word  "Act"  wherever  It  appears 
with  the  phrase  "title  X  and  title  II  of  this 
Act". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TrrLE  IV — Standby  Motob  Fuel  Rationing 

Fee 
"Sec.  401.  Findings  and  Purposes 
Sec.  402.  Definitions 
Sec.  403.  Emergency  Motor  Fuel  Rationing 

Pee 
Sec.  404.  Payment  of  Fee 
Sec.  405.  Emergency  Motor  Fuel  Rationing 

Fund 
Sec.  406.  Rebate  of  Proceeds  of  Fee 
Sec.  407.  Price  of  Allocation  Controls" 

[From  the  New  York  mmes.  Mar.  26,  I980| 
To  Combat  On.  CTrisis 

(By  Alvln  L.  Aim  and  William  W.  Hogan) 

CAMsaiDGE,  Mass. — The  United  States  is 
not  prepared  to  deal  with  a  major  interrup- 
tion In  the  petroleum  supply.  Our  preoccu- 
pation with  reducing  Imports  has  diverted  us 
from  meeting  the  real  energy  crisis.  The 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  the  mainline 
defense  against  supply  curtailment,  contains 
only  five  days'  supply.  A  gasoline-rationing 
program  is  more  than  a  year  away  from  being 
ready.  The  economy  would  be  vulnerable  to 
a  loss  of  hundreds  of  bllUonfi  of  dollars  if  an 
oil  crisis  occurred  now. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  should  be 
filled  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  even  under 
the  best  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  number 
of  years  before  It  would  be  big  enough  to 
provide  much  help.  Emergency  conservation 
plans  could  help  during  a  small  interruption 
but  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a  large  supply 
cutback.  Moreover,  some  conservation  plans, 
such  as  limiting  driving  on  certain  days  or 
closing  gas  stations  on  weekends,  might  be  a 
cure  worse  than  the  disease. 

If  a  large  interruption  occurred  in  the  next 
few  years,  gasoline  lines  would  form  and 
tempers  flare.  There  would  be  a  public  outcry 
for  the  Oovemment  to  do  something;  that 
something  would  either  be  gasoline  rationing 
or  lifting  of  gasoline  price  controls  to  let  the 
market  allocate  supplies.  Since  lifting  price 
controls  would  result  in  sudden  windfall 
profits  to  the  oil  companies,  gasoline  ration- 
ing would  likely  be  the  only  politically  ac- 
ceptable solution. 

Oasoline  rationing  has  the  attraction  of 
providing  a  sure  way  to  allocate  supply 
shortages.  Ratloners.  In  distributing  coupons 
according  to  automobile  registration,  would 
be  fair  to  each  car  in  a  valiant  effort  to  be 
fair  to  each  consumer.  But  rationing  would 
be  too  complex  to  work,  at  least  during  the 
early  stage  of  an  emergency.  It  would  require 
creation  of  an  entire  new  currency  within 
months,  without  any  of  the  safeguards  of  the 
banking  system.  Twenty  billion  coupons 
would  be  used  each  year,  2.5  times  the  level 
of  paper  money  in  circulation.  The  Oovern- 
ment  would  mall  out  rationing  check  books 


to  owners  of  about  160  million  vehicles, 
reaching  at  best  only  90  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple entitled  to  them.  Motorists  would  chase 
missing  rationing  books.  Lines  would  form 
at  redemption  centers  and  at  gas  stations  as 
coupons  and  gasoline  failed  to  come  togetbsr. 
Rationing  would  require  an  army  of  new  bu- 
reaucrats to  distribute  the  coupons,  battle 
counterfeiters  and  respond  to  appeals  for  ex- 
ceptions. Those  problems  are  only  the  ob- 
vious ones. 

There  is  a  better  approach  to  meeting  an 
oil  emergency.  It  would  be  a  standby  plan 
imposed  only  during  the  period  of  a  sudden 
interruption  in  supply.  It  would  use  inark«t. 
not  bureaucratic,  mechanisms  to  ration  the 
limited  supplies  and  provide  incentives  for 
efllcient  distribution.  It  would  respond 
quickly  to  preserve  fiexlbillty  during  the 
early  stage  of  an  emergency.  It  would  be 
fair  to  consumers. 

Oasoline  lines  would  be  avoided  by  de- 
controlling prices,  allowing  them  to  reach 
levels  that  bring  supply  and  demand  into 
balance  during  and  after  a  supply  interrup- 
tion. Since  the  country  would  not  be  likely 
to  accept  this  market  solution  without  a 
redistribution  of  the  large  increase  in  prof- 
its, an  emergency  windfall -profits  tax  would 
be  authorized  to  supplement  the  windfall- 
profits  tax  on  crude-oil  producers  that  (Con- 
gress Is  now  about  to  levy.  For  the  period  of 
the  emergency  declared  by  the  President,  the 
tax  would  collect  up  to  90  percent  of  any 
price  Increase  not  associated  with  average 
crude-oil  cost.  The  tax  would  be  levied  on 
Increases  over  the  base  markups  for  refiners, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  gasoline.  The  size 
of  the  tax  therefore  would  fiuctuate  accord- 
ing to  the  emergency  market  conditions, 
automatically  disappearing  if  the  price 
dropped  to  the  base  price  or  if  the  President 
lifted  the  state  of  emergency.  By  the  Oov- 
cmment's  recouping  only  90  percent  of  the 
increase  in  markups,  the  oil  companies 
would  be  left  with  an  incentive  to  move 
gasoline  supplies  to  areas  where  demand  was 
the  greatest. 

The  tax  revenues  would  be  rebated  to  con- 
sumers. At  the  worst,  we  could  rebate  the 
proceeds  to  the  registered  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles, or  we  could  give  rebates  to  aU  con- 
sumers through  tax  credits  or  income- 
transfer  prograjns,  a  considerably  more  pro- 
gressive system  than  the  rationing  proposal. 

This  alternative  is  more  politically  feasible 
than  it  appears  at  first  blush.  We  are  already 
planning  gradual  price  controls,  and  we 
have  a  windfall-profits  tax  for  producers. 
But  we  must  prepare  now  for  an  effldent 
emergency  sjrstem.  If  we  waited  until  a  crisis 
occiured.  Government  Intervention  would 
add  to  the  chaos. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  36,  1980 1 

MONET  IN   'THE  TANK 

(By  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews) 
The  country's  weekly  gas  bill  for  imported 
oil  is  now  Just  imder  $1.5  billion.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  that — 7  million  barrels  a  day — is 
burned  as  gasoline.  In  1977  it  sold  for  about 
60  cents  a  gallon.  All  signs  point  to  a  cost  of 
tl.50  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  t2  per 
gallon  by  the  end  of  next  year  is  widely  pre- 
dicted. The  difference — you  might  call  it  a 
tax — has  gone  to  the  OPEC  nations  and  to 
the  oil  companies. 

The  effect  on  the  country's  standing  abroad 
is  no  less  damaging.  It  is  bard  to  square  the 
notion  of  a  great  power  with  the  spectacle  of 
XJS.  emissaries  asking  permission  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  government  to  fill  the  Strate- 
gic Petrtrteum  Reserve  and  returning  home 
without  protest  or  recourse  when  the  answer 
is  "No."  That  is  a  weakness  no  amount  of 
military  spending  can  cure. 

So  far,  all  that  has  been  done  to  brighten 
the  prospect  for  the  coming  decade  Is  a  few 
tentative  steps  to  ready  an  emergency  ra- 
tioning system.  Even  the  process  of  defining 
Its  general  outlines  cast  C^ongreas  into  an 
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pitting  big  states  against  little, 
against  rural.  Department  ol 
Energy  empl  >yees  whose  Job  is  to  create  this 
standby  syst  sm  say  openly  that  It  will  never 
work.  The  n  al  question,  though.  Is  whether 
the  country  ho\iId  continue  to  wait,  donkey- 
I  ix  to  fall;  or  whether  a  way  can 
be  found  to  leal  with  the  chronic  emergency 
that  Is  already  here. 

Oasollne  u$e  offers  the  largest,  most  quickly 
available  an|l  least  painful  opportunity  to 
cut  Imports. jlf,  say  3  million  barrels  per  day 
«-^n  be  saved,  oil  markets  will  loosen,  inter- 
national tenuons  will  ease  and  relations  witn 
TJ.S.  allies— who  resent  our  oil  gluttony — will 
Improve.  Bui  can  it  be  done  without  unac- 
ceptable economic  hardship  and  Intolerable 
governmental  interference  In  the  minutiae 
I  believe  the  answer  Is  yes. 
Tbe  'standby  rationing  plan  that  DOE  is 
working  on  ^  fundamentally  different  from 
II  system  In  one  respect.  In- 
or-dle  allotment  of  non-trans- 
^ns,  the  new  coupons  will  be 
and  sold,  with  prices  quoted 
Ing  paper  and  on  the  evening 
this  change  Is  a  big  improve- 
ing  still  has  terrible  problems, 
be  distributed  either  on  the 
aoblle  ownership  or  according 
cense.  Both  arrangements  are 
j  fraud.  Under  the  first,  the  more 
suy  "Jvmkers"  to  increase  their 
ider  the  second,  people  will  get 
es  In  several  states. 

lent  problems  are  stagger- 
on  the  degree  of  the  short- 
age and  tbe  I  resulting  value  of  the  salable 
coupons,  thei  coupons  put  into  circulation 
eaoh  year  will  be  worth  more  than  (100  bil- 
lion— as  muc  1  as  all  tbe  real  money  now  in 
circulation.  S  Ince  the  coupons  cannot  safely 
be  mailed,  th  sy  will  have  to  be  cashed  in  at 
banks,  creatl  ag  bank  lines  Instead  of  gas 
line*.  The  oo  it  of  administering  this  behe- 
moth will  b«  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Worst  of  all,  t  tie  system  will  continue  to  send 
consumers  tt  e  wrong  signal — that  gasoline 
costs  much  ess  than  it  really  does — and 
block.  Instead  of  encourage  the  changes  that 
are  needed. 

The  better  answer — one  that  has  so  far 
been  dismlsiw  1  as  politically  Impoeslble — Is  a 
stiff  gas  tax  1  rtth  a  rebate.  I  think  a  tax  is 
feasible  beca  ise — ^though  almost  no  one  is 
yet  aware  of  t  bis — a  rationing  system  toith  a 
free  market  U  i  coupons  and  a  gas  tax  toith  a 
rebate  are  fuictionally  the  same.  Think  of 
It  this  way.  Suppose  gas  is  selling  for  tl.SO 
a  gallon,  and  rationing  coupons  are  selling 
for  tl.  The  p(  Int  is  that  tbe  real  cost  of  the 
gasoline  you  >uy  is  not  tl.60,  but  $2.50,  be- 
cause if  you  ]  ladn't  used  the  coupon  for  gas 
you  could  h4ve  sold  it  for  •!.  Why,  t)ben, 
couldnt  the  government  sidestep  all  the 
problems  of  p  rlntlng  billions  of  coupons  and 
simply  send  you  green  coupons — money — 
Instead?  The  reality  Is  no  different  from  a 
•1  a  gallon  ga  i  tax  with  a  similar  rebate  from 
the  govemme  tt. 

Robert  Williams  of  Princeton  University 
has  proposed  a  simpler  system.  He  suggests 
a  gas  tax  thikt  would  bring  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  gas  to  t3.  The  entire  proceeds — 
estimated  at  1160  billion  in  the  first  year — 
wo\ild  be  retimed  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations thr>ugh  the  existing  income  tax 
and  Social  E  ecurlty  systems.  Each  adult 
American  world  receive  a  $730  rebate  from 
the  governme  it,  and  therefore  the  real  cost 
of  gasoline  t<  the  consumer  would  depend 
on  iiow  muct    he  uses. 

Because  th^  poor  drive  far  less  ttian  other 
Income  group^.  they  would  receive  a  net  gain; 
the  earless,  t\*o-adult  family  would  be  $1,600 
richer.  Today'ii  average  famUy  could  beat  the 
tax  either  by  driving  36  percent  less  in  a 
14  mpg  car  cr  by  driving  the  same  14.000 
miles  In  a  19  knpg  car.  The  wealthy  two-  or 
three-car  fam  ly  would  pay  closer  to  the  f uU 


price  at  the  pump.  Por  everyone,  however,  the 
price  at  tbe  pump  would  Zoofc  like  $3,  and 
consimiption  would  drop  accordingly. 

Nobody  wants  to  pay  $3  for  a  gallon  of 
gasoline,  but  the  truth  Is  that  Europeans 
are  already  doing  so  and  we  will  soon  be  too. 
The  choice  Is  not  whether,  but  to  whom — 
OPEC  or  ourselves.  A  tax  with  a  full  rebate 
would  not  increase  inflation  (the  CPI  would 
rise,  but  that  could  be  adjusted  for).  It 
would  buy  us  back  a  measiire  of  independ- 
ence and  the  respect  we  have  forfeited  by 
being  imable  to  take  our  fate  back  Into  our 
own  hands. 

AI.TERNATXVXS   FOS   OaSOLIME 

(By  T.  C.  Schelllng) 

There  are  three  generic  alternatives  to  a 
free  market  in  gasoline  that  are  receiving 
attention.  One  Is  called  "allocation,"  and  di- 
rects supplies  up  to  some  point  short  of  the 
consumer.  A  second  is  called  "rationing,"  and 
sets  quantities  that  the  consumer  may  pur- 
chase. Tbe  third  is  taxation. 

Federal  allocations  by  state  we  have  had, 
using  the  regular  distribution  system  up  to 
tbe  retailer,  with  some  allowances  for  pre- 
ferred uses  like  onergency  vehicles.  In  the 
absence  of  price  controls  an  allocation  sys- 
tem redistributes  consumers  among  retailers, 
can  lead  to  price  differences  between  states, 
might  somewhat  redistribute  the  proceeds 
within  the  network  of  distribution.  Coupled 
with  effective  price  controls  an  allocation 
system  will  lead  to  visible  "shortages,"  i.e., 
excess  demand  at  the  controlled  price,  un- 
less enough  specific  restrictions  on  driving 
are  simultaneously  Imposed  to  reduce  de- 
mand, state  by  state  If  necessary,  to  the 
available  supply.  Without  such  restrictions 
there  is  bound  to  occur  some  kind  of  "In- 
formal rationing."  through  gas  lines,  favorit- 
ism, illicit  bartering  and  illicit  pricing,  and 
changed  driving  habits  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainties and  the  vagaries  of  supply  as  well 
as  the  quantities.  Hoarding  is  then  attractive 
to  people  who  have  any  place — including 
fuller  gac  tanks — to  keep  gasoline  without 
too  great  a  fire  hazard. 

"Rationing"  was  universal  in  World  War 
H.  Oasollne  shortages,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  then  associated  with  shortages  of 
tires,  spare  parts,  and  new  vehicles.  At  that 
time  foods,  leather  goods  and  other  com- 
modities were  rationed:  rents  and  housing 
were  controlled  and  labor  was  allocated.  1 
believe  the  gas  rations  attached  to  registered 
vehicles;  but  vehicle  use,  including  dally 
distance  to  work,  determined  the  ration  cate- 
gory of  the  vehicle.  For  gasoline  as  for  shoes 
and  milk  there  were  local  ration  boards  to 
which  one  could  appeal  one's  ration  assign- 
ment. 

A  crucial  feature  of  wartime  rationing  was 
that  any  transfer  of  gasoline  or  coupons  was 
a  federal  offense.  There  was  no  legal  market 
In  coupons.  Mere  possession  of  coupons  not 
registered  in  one's  name  was  an  offense,  and 
counterfeit  coupons  could  not  be  explained 
away.  Enforcement  was  not  bad;  "excess" 
driving  was  conspicuous,  penalties  were  se- 
vere, and  of  course  there  was  a  war  on. 

Taxes,  the  third  "system",  can  be  of  sev- 
eral kinds  that  work  differently  (aside  from 
what  may  be  done  with  the  proceeds) .  The 
familiar  gasoline  tax  Is  a  "specific  duty,"  a 
tax  on  gallons,  not  on  money  value.  A  tax 
can  be  on  the  value  of  the  sale  ("ad  valo- 
rem"), varying  with  the  price;  ad  valorem 
duties  are  common  but  not  on  gasoline. 
Finally,  a  relevant  tax  when  the  purpose  is 
to  moderate  demand  or  to  capture  a  "wind- 
fall," Is  an  "Incremental  ad  valorem  tax." 
That  would  be  a  tax  proportionate  to  the 
excess  of  the  price  per  gallon  above  some 
base  price.  (With  a  base  price  set  at  $1.36  and 
a  75  percent  Incremental  tax  rate,  a  gallon 
sold  for  $1.66  would  be  taxed  at  30  cents  > 

Because  stations  sell  two  or  three  grades 
of  gasoline  and  some  are  self-service,  and 


because  prices  differ  by  tranqwrt  from  re- 
gion to  region  or  from  locality  to  locality, 
a  tax  on  the  price  Increment  may  entail 
base-price  differentials. 

Because  gasoline  is  distributed  through 
regulated  pumps  that  display  the  transac- 
tions visibly,  and  are  already  subject  to  both 
federal  and  state  taxation  and  EPA  regula- 
tion, none  of  these  taxes  pose  any  problem 
of  collection.  Economic  reasoning  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  It  makes  no  diSerence 
whether  the  tax  is  nominally  levied  against 
("paid  by")  the  consumer  or  the  retailer. 
There  might  be  some  difference  In  the  con- 
sumer's perception  of  tbe  relation  between 
tax  and  price  under  the  different  tax 
schemes:  If  a  30-cent  tax  appears  to  be 
"added  on"  as  part  of  a  $1.06  price  con- 
sumers might  suppose  that  without  the  tax 
the  price  could  have  been  $1.35,  while  a  tax 
that  appears  to  take  30  cents  of  the  retail- 
er's 40-cent  excess  over  the  base  price  might 
be  seen  as  "capturing  a  windfall."  The 
question  whether  consumers  would  see 
It  that  way  Is  different  from  the  question 
whether  that's  the  "right  way"  to  look  at  it. 

Having  Identified  allocations,  rations,  and 
taxes  as  the  relevant  alternative  "systems," 
it  remains  to  analyze  rationing  and  taxation 
as  alternatives  to  the  allocation  system  that 
nominally  still  obtains.  The  analysis  to  fol- 
low will  first  examine  the  main  alternative 
forms  of  rationing  and  then  compare  them 
vrtth  taxation  to  see  how  they  work  on  gaso- 
line demand  and  how  they  compare  In  the 
distribution  of  benefits  and  hardships,  In 
equity  and  the  appearance  of  equity. 

First  one  more  point  about  a  "non-sys- 
tem."  There  are  many  regulations  that  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  demand  for  gasoline 
by  means  other  than  operating  on  gasoline 
sales.  These  include  fleet-mileage  standards 
for  auto  producers,  speed  limits,  fast  lanes 
or  reduced  bridge  tolls  for  cars  with  several 
occupants,  subsidies  to  public  transporta- 
tion, and  restrictions  on  the  days  that  peo- 
ple can  drive  or  the  days  they  can  buy  gaso- 
line, the  locations  In  which  people  may 
drive,  even  the  vehicles  that  may  be  driven 
at  cetraln  times  and  places.  Unlike  ration- 
ing these  restrictions  typically  do  not  add 
up  to  a  "system";  they  collectively  contain 
no  mechanism  that  assures  a  quantitative 
outcome.  Rationing  necessarily  Imposes 
some  collective  ceiling  on  the  purchase  of 
gasoline.  Special  demand-reducing  taxation 
would  be  oriented  toward  some  estimated 
point  on  a  demand  curve.  A  ban  on  Sunday 
driving  is  more  opportunistic.  This  does  not 
mean  that  in  tbe  aggregate  a  collection  of 
specific  restrictions  couldn't  be  of  sufficient 
severity  to  reduce  gasoline  use  substantially 
even  to  the  quantity  that  a  rationing 
scheme  would  impose.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  major  programmed  reduction  In  gas- 
oline use  would  be  Implemented  by  specific 
restrictions  that  were  not  coupled  to  a  ra- 
tioning or  a  taxing  system. 

BATIONINO:    THE    MAIN    ALTERNATIVIS 

Although  one  might  prefer  to  ration  miles 
driven,  or  passenger  miles,  or  some  weighted 
average  of  different  kinds  of  miles,  what  is 
going  to  be  rationed  If  we  have  rationing 
is  gasoline.  More  accurately,  motor-ivehlcle 
fuel.  Including  dlecel,  probably  with  no  quan- 
titative distinction  between  leadeded  and 
unleaded.  There  will  probably  be  no  ration- 
ing Bf  tires  or  anything  else  related  to  driv- 
ing. There  may  be  separate  rationing  systems 
or  unlimited  fuel  for  certain  vehicles  or 
certain  purposes  or  certain  vehicle  owners, 
for  a  significant  fraction  of  the  motor  fuel: 
farm  vehicles,  taxis,  buses,  trucks,  fire  and 
police  and  telephone  company  and  military 
vehicles,  fishing  boats,  construction  vehicles. 
Industrial  fork-lift  and  other  trucks,  de- 
livery vehicles,  or  still  others.  There  may 
be  s-eclal  arrangements  for  private  compa- 
nies that  institute  passenger  service  to  and 
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from  work,  pooslbly  through  the  pooling  or 
partial  pooling  of  rations  by  employees.  Tbe 
fraction  of  the  motor  fuel  covered  by  a  ra- 
tioning system  might  be  somewhere  between 
two-thirds  and  nine-tenths. 

Many  issues  will  be  wrapped  up  In  the 
handling  of  all  of  those  "special"  vehicles 
and  uses  Just  mentioned.  Ideal  Inclusions  and 
exclusions  will  be  administratively  Infeaal- 
ble,  either  to  determine  in  principle  or  In 
enforcement — seeing  that  the  farmer  doesn't 
use  part  of  his  truck  or  tractor  ration  in 
driving  tbe  family  car  to  town.  An  imoortant 
point  to  keep  in  mind  Is  that  the  declsldbs 
whether  or  not  to  tax  the  fuels  used  by 
farmers,  cab  drivers,  and  delivery  services 
may  be  less  consequential,  l.e.,  easier  to  de- 
cide or  to  compromise,  than  Inclusions  and 
exclusions  in  a  rationing  scheme. 

A  key  characteristic  of  any  rationing 
scheme  is  its  basis,  l.e.,  who  or  what  quali- 
fies for  a  ration.  Among  the  bases  usually 
considered,  somewhat  in  order  of  likely  adop- 
tion, are:  registered  vehicles  (perhaps  requir- 
ing a  registration  date  prior  to  some  cutoff) , 
licensed  drivers,  families  with  a  registered 
vehicle  and  at  least  one  licensed  driver,  and 
some  more  inclusive  population  set,  such  as 
adults.  The  basis  will  depend  somewhat  on 
other  features  of  the  system,  marketable 
coupons,  for  example,  being  disposable  for 
cash  could  be  distributed  more  widely  with- 
out the  anomaly  of  coupons  being  unuseable 
by  people  who  momentarily  had  neither  car 
nor  driver's  license.  "Famllv"  of  course  is 
hard  to  define,  and  like  the  "man  In  the 
house"  criterion  for  welfare  a  definition  of 
family  could  affect  living  arrangements — 
eg.,  teenagers  living  at  home  or  not — If  the 
gas  or  the  coupons  were  worth  it.  Probably 
new  driver's  licenses  would  qualify  but  not 
newly  registered  antique  vehicles.  There 
would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  national  reg- 
istration, and  all  residents  who  preferred  to 
go  "undocumented"  would  not  qualify.  (Por 
many  reasons.  Including  counterfeit  prob- 
lems, any  rationing  system  will  be  cen- 
tralized  In  the  federal   government.) 

Just  to  have  rough  orders  of  magnitude: 
the  average  passenger  car  burns  750  gal- 
lons a  year,  or  15  per  week.  Becaiise  a  sig- 
nificant fraction  will  be  In  categories  that 
are  unratloned  or  get  extra  rations,  the 
round  number  of  ten  gallons  per  week  that 
shows  up  in  discussion  of  rationing  is  not 
a  bad  round  number  to  have  in  mind.  Keep 
in  mind  that  "rural"  driving  entails  many 
more  miles  per  vehicle  than  urban,  the  dif- 
ference being  twofold.  Miles  per  car  vary 
between  areas  ll'^e  Los  Angeles,  in  which 
the  population  Is  thinly  spread  over  a  large 
area  ani  has  little  integrated  public  trans- 
port, and  denser  tirban-suburban  areas  In 
the  east  where  driving  distances  are  shorter 
and  alternative  transport  is  sometimes  avail- 
able. Although  driving  to  work  Is  popularly 
spoken  of  as  the  "essential  driving"  In  con- 
trast with  other  "discretionary"  driving,  a 
number  of  studies  suggest  that  that  idea 
Is  wrong. 

The  point  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  peo- 
ple's gasoline  "needs"  and  "habits"  or  the 
strengths  of  their  "demands,"  the  coat  and 
pain  of  getting  along  with  a  uniformly  mod- 
est amount  or  of  doing  so  suddenly  before 
there  can  be  a  change  In  vehicles,  transport 
habits  and  living  arrangements,  will  be  great. 
Gasoline  mileage  alone  differs  by  a  factor 
of  four  from  the  "gas  guzzlers"  (often  older, 
second-hand  cars  owned  by  people  who  can- 
not afford  new  cars)  to  the  modem  Imports. 
There  is  therefore  a  strong  tension  between 
the  principles  of  simplicity  and  eaual  treat- 
ment on  the  one  band,  and  discriminating 
or  discriminatory  rations  based  on  custom- 
ary consiunption,  commuting  distance,  or 
heaUh  and  famUy  status.  It  is  not  easy  to 
visualize  Jvist  what  socioeconomic  classes 
or  regions,  localities  and  occupations,  would 


be  tbe  conspicuous  beneflclartea  of  a  multi- 
category  rationing  formula. 

Any  rationing  scheme,  simple  or  com- 
plex, will  have  arbitrary  features.  A  scheme 
that  makes  no  allowance  for  mileage  Is  ar- 
bitrary; a  scheme  that  makes  a  mileage  al- 
lowance on  tbe  ba8i»>of  make,  year,  and 
body  st\  le,  will  look  arbitrary. 

Any  but  tbe  most  staort-llTed  echeme  Is 
likely  to  cultivate  a  widespread  system  of 
local  appeal  boards.  like  draft  boards  these 
may  be  volunteer  actlvltlee.  Also  like  draft 
boards  they  may  work  with  a  "quota"  that 
allows  redistributing  gasoline  rations  with- 
in an  area  but  not  to  enlarge  the  local  claim 
on  the  national  supply.  How  such  ration 
boards  would  work  can  only  be  lmaglne<1, 
especially  since  wartime  istion  boards 
worked  within  the  context  of  multifarious 
rations  and,  as  mentioned,  there  was  a  war 
on.  An  Important  consideration  will  be 
whether  rationing  is  thought  of  as  nearly 
permament,  warranting  a  network  of  appeal 
boards  and  adjudicatory  procedures,  or  in- 
stead is  conceived  as  short-lived  and  suitably 
left  arbitrary. 

MABKETABLC    AND    NON-TKAlfSFCBABLE    RATIONS 

We  come  now  to  the  single  most  im- 
portant philosophical  issue  In  rationing. 
Sbould  rations  be  marketable?  Should  the 
buying  and  selling  of  rations  be  not  only 
legal  but  encouraged  and  facUitated  to  min- 
imize uncertainty  in  the  ration  market,  to 
hold  dovm  the  cost  and  nuisance  of  trading 
in  coupons,  to  facilitate  intertemporal  and 
Interregional  sales  and  purchases — vrtth  the 
dally  quotations  presumably  shown  along 
with  the  state  lottery  numbers  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers,  quoted  on  the  11:00 
news,  and  posted  at  the  service  stations? 

Before  going  into  the  pros  and  cons  of 
marketable  coupons  It  is  worthwhile  notic- 
ing how  such  a  system  works  In  Its  economic 
effects.  Assuming  that  the  ration  Is  effec- 
tive. l.e.,  that  the  coupons  distributed  are 
within  the  amounts  of  gasoline  available  to 
the  market,  and  that  with  non -transferable 
coupons  there  would  be  unsatisfled  demand 
at  tbe  current  price,  coupons  will  have  a 
positive  price.  People  who  want  gas  In 
excess  of  their  rations  will  obtain  coupons 
by  paying  for  them.  People  who  wotUd 
rather  have  cash  for  some  of  their  coupons 
than  purchase  gas  with  them  will  sell  them. 
If  the  market  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
work  well,  there  should  be  only  a  minute 
margin  between  the  price  I  pay  for  extra 
coupons  and  tbe  price  I  get  from  selling 
some. 

The  "cost"  of  burning  gasoline,  both  for 
the  person  who  bums  more  than  his  normal 
ration  and  for  the  person  who  bums  leas, 
selling  some  of  his  tickets,  will  be  the  pimip 
price  plus  the  value  of  the  coupon.  That  is 
plain  for  the  person  who  buys  a  coupon  for, 
say,  504,  and  turns  it  In  to  buy  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  for  $1.60.  Evidently  the  gallon  coats 
him  $2.  The  person  who  bums  six  gallons 
out  of  his  ration  of  ten,  selling  four  tickets 
at  50<  apiece  for  $2,  also  "spends"  $3  for 
each  of  the  six  gallons  he  bums.  He  pays 
$1.60  per  gallon  cash  at  tbe  pump  and  de- 
livers a  coupon  worth  60<  cash.  His  net 
worth  Is  down  $2  as  a  result  of  the  pur- 
chase, $1.60  at  the  pump  and  60^  foregone 
by  surrendering  the  coupon.  Indeed  If  a 
person  immediately  sold  his  coupons  upon 
receiving  his  weekly  ration  and  then  bought 
coupons  whenever  he  needed  gas,  he  could 
think  of  his  ration  as  Jtist  $6  a  week  In  cash, 
converting  the  ten  coupons  at  60<  apiece 
into  a  $5  bill  every  week.  He  then  spends  $3 
a  gallon  for  whatever  gas  he  bums  whether 
within  or  above  his  ration. 

If  the  market  works  well  and  the  coupons 
are  literally  pieces  of  paper  that  people 
carry  In  their  wallets  and  deliver  at  the  gas 
station,  they  may  even  come  to  be  passed 
around  as  money,  making  more  vlyld  that 


the  "oast"  of  gasoline  is  the  pump  phtm 
plus  the  ooupoa  vatna. 

NoUoe  that  marketable  coupoas  not  only 
redistribute  gasnllnfW  mmcatg  drivers  bat  !•- 
distribute  it  l>j  locale  and  aenii 
can  be  a  net  sale  of  coupons  in 
setts  and  a  net  purchase  in  OWlfomla.  There 
can  be  a  net  sale  in  summer  and  a  net  pnr- 
cliaae  in  winter  tor  a  family  or  Cor  a  locrtity. 
(The  gasoline  has  to  he  free  to  UOam  tbm 
coupons:  an  allocation  system  geared  to  the 
initial  distrlbutian  of  coupons  would  mln 
the  coupon  market,  but  at  oomae  an  allo- 
cation system  isnt  needed.) 

Ihe  gas  price  oould  be,  but  needn't  be. 
controlled  in  a  rationing  scheme.  That  Is. 
rationing  can  be  coupled  with  price  contral 
to  eliminate  the  ensuing  pioldem  of  ezoaas 
demand;  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  shewiMWi 
of  price  control  to  restrain  demand  and  to 
keep  prices  from  rising.  BaMonIng  can  be 
quantitaUvely  flexihie:  if  the  allowed  de- 
mand needs  to  be  adjusted  ttiis  is  easily  done 
with  variable-quantity  coupons  or  sopple- 
mentary  coupons  thait  are  validated  bj 
announcement. 

There  are  two  main  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  full  marketability  of  rations.  One  Is  the 
obvious  point  that  if  some  people  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  gasoline 
while  others  would  rather  pay  the  price 
and  have  the  gasoline.  Just  about  everybody 
is  better  off  being  allowed  to  buy  and  sell 
coupons. 

It  is  sometimes  countered  that  the  well- 
to-do  can  have  all  the  gas  they  want  If 
coupons  are  marketable,  and  it  is  the  poor 
who  will  be  forced  by  rationing  scheme  to 
save  gas,  the  poor  being  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  convert  their  coupons  Into 
cash.  But  It  Is  no  help  to  the  poor  that,  to 
Induce  them  to  bum  their  share  of  the  gaso- 
line when  they  might  rather  have  cash,  they 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  trade  tbe  cou- 
pons. It  is  precisely  those  who  would  rather 
have  money  than  gasoline,  because  they  are 
poor  or  because  they  have  comparatively  len 
use  for  gasoline  than  for  the  other  things 
that  money  will  buy.  who  are  induced  by  the 
higher  price  to  conserve  gas.  With  non-trans- 
ferable coupons  a  coupon  that  might  have 
been  worth  60c,  together  with  $1.S0.  will 
buy  you  a  gallon  of  gas  at  the  pump:  with 
marketable  coupons  worth  50c  a  gallon,  a 
coupon  and  $1.50  will  also  buy  a  $3  gallon 
of  milk.  With  marketable  coupons  the  poor, 
or  anybody  else,  can  choose  to  have  the 
gasoline  they  would  have  had  In  a  non -trans- 
ferable system,  or  to  treat  the  coupons  as 
financial  claims  that  can  be  converted  into 
cash. 

The  other  argument  is  that  marketable 
co'^pons  are  far  more  resilient  to  the  inevi- 
table errors  and  arbitrariness  in  the  system. 
With  non-transferable  coupons  a  ration  that 
proves  wholly  Inadeouate  to  the  special  needs 
of  an  individual  might  be  almoat  disastrous, 
unless  the  person  could  find  his  way  around 
the  law;  with  marketable  coupons  the  dam- 
age is  limited  to  some  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  extra  gasoline  he  needs.  Simi- 
larly any  beneficiary  of  a  ration  In  excess 
of  needs  doesn't  necessarily  subtract  from 
the  aegregate  supply;  he  has  an  Incentive 
to  feed  it  back  Into  the  market  legaUy  and 
to  his  advantage. 

Once  people  get  used  to  the  Idea  that  their 
weekly  ration  is  a  kind  of  "entitlement"  that 
has  a  cash  value,  and  that  tbe  "cost"  of 
every  gallon  consumed  Is  the  pump  price 
plus  the  coupon  price,  people  may  come  to 
recognize  that  the  system  Is  not  much  differ- 
ent from  a  weekly  cash  benefit  coupled  with 
a  gasoline  tax.  SpeclflcaUy,  a  ten-gallon 
weekly  ration  with  coupons  selling  at  50* 
and  gas  at  the  pump  selling  for  $1.60,  the 
weekly  coupons  are  not  essentially  different 
from  $6  in  cash.  And  gaaoUne  costs  $9 
whether  one  buys  It  with  his  own  coupons 
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or  with  BOBcebody  else's  that  be  tuts  pur- 
cbksed.  The  coupoo  price  Is  not  essentially 
diaerent  f ro  n  a  60-cent  tax  on  gasoline, 
everybody  g  -tting  a  fully  refundable  tax 
credit  on  tei  i  gallons  per  week.  Since  every 
coupon  sold  Is  a  coupon  bought  and  vice 
versa,  the  tot  U  proceeds  from  selling  coupons 
must  equal  tl  le  total  expenditure  on  coupons. 
And  the  mai  ket  value  of  all  the  coupons  Is- 
sued any  wiek  Is  equivalent  to  the  cash 
value  of  eacl^  week's  "entitlement." 

Thus  the  system  Is,  except  for  api>ear- 
ance.  exactly  equivalent  to  a  50-cent  gaso- 
line tax  on  ivery  gallon  sold  coupled  with 
a  rebate  sysiem  in  which  all  tax  proceeds 
are  dlstrlbut^  precisely  In  accordance  with 
what  would  bave  been  a  rationing  scheme, 
l.e.,  to  every  Individual  who  would  have  had 
ration  coupe  as.  In  proportion  to  the  cou- 
pons bis  rat  on  would  bave  allowed.  While 
everybody  a  ay  know  that  bis  95  weekly 
cash  benefit  comes  from  a  gasoline  tax,  no- 
body would  need  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  origin  oi  the  funds;  thus  whether  one 
receives  95  :ash  or  95  worth  of  coupons 
weekly  mlgh   eventually  make  no  difference. 

I     TAX    OIT    CAaOLINX 

What  we  1  lave,  then,  with  fully  market- 
able ration  <  oupons  Is  a  system  that  in  Its 
actual  worU  ig  Is  really  no  different  from 
a  comblnatl<  n  of  gasoline  tax  and  rebate 
system.  The  rebate  being  Independent  of 
the  gasoline  that  any  Individual  actually 
pvirchases,  tlie  full  Incentive  effect  of  the 
gasoline  tax  i  in  the  cost  of  cons\imlng  a  gal- 
lon Is  imaff«cted  by  the  rebate,  the  rebate 
exactly  uses  up  the  tax  proceeds,  and  the 
rebate  Is  exi  ctly  equivalent  to  the  market 
price  that  tl  e  coupons  would  have  yielded 
under  a  ratio  ilng  scheme. 

This  equlvilence  between  marketable  ra- 
tions and  a  i  ;asollne  tax  coupled  with  a  re- 
bate system  seems  to  be  not  generally  rec- 
ognized. But  it  seems  likely  that  If  the 
marketable  a  ^stem  were  in  effect  very  long 
people  woull  quickly  perceive  that  that 
"cost"  of  gas  )llne  was  the  sum  of  the  p\unp 
price  and  th<  coupon  value,  and  that  every- 
body receives  a  cash  allowance  that  exactly 
compensated  for  the  "tax"  on  the  amoimt 
that  the  rat  on  would  allow.  People  might 
be  Just  as  he  ppy  to  receive  cash  In  the  mail 
every  week  ri  ,ther  than  coupons,  and  to  pay 
their  60<  for  a  "coupon." 

That  being  so  we  could  probably  save  all 
the  problem!  of  printing  coupons,  policing 
the  market  f^ir  counterfeit  coupons,  and  the 
channeling  of  the  coupons  through  the  dis- 
tribution syitem  to  the  point  where  the 
government  nonitored  the  outflow  of  dis- 
tilled prodwts  against  the  reverse  flow  of 
coupons.  Sin  pliclty,  if  not  public  relations. 
would  sugget  t  doing  it  all  with  money.  But 
maybe  not  n  ntll  people  bad  learned  by  ex- 
perience thai  it  works  out  Just  the  same  as 
money. 

There  Is  e  f  course  a  difference  between 
coupons  whc  se  market  price  can  fluctiiate 
and  the  gas  ;ax  that  is  specific  in  cents  per 
gallon.  In  th  s  event  of  an  unexpected  surge 
in  demand  <ir  shortfall  in  supply,  the  gas 
price  could  rise  and  generate  substantial 
windfall  pro:  Its  somewhere  in  the  system. 
Taxes  on  arporate  profits,  or  an  excess 
profits  tax.  o  >uld  be  levied  on  oil  companies 
and  gasoline  distributors.  Alternatively,  the 
gasoline  tax  at  the  pump  could  be  allowed 
to  vary  with  the  price  of  gasoline.  To  pro- 
vide retaUeri  and  wholesalers  and  others 
with  an  Ince  ittve  to  respond  to  the  market, 
a  small  fract  Ion  of  the  price  Increase  might 
be  left  watMi  ed,  and  a  larger  part  captured 
by  the  tax.  a  tax  that  took  four  cents  out 
of  five  on  tie  price  above  some  base  price 
would  leave  ;he  price  free  to  fluctuate,  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  price  adjustments  at 
the  pump,  {tod  capture  the  larger  part  of 
any  price  ln<  rease  to  feed  back  into  the  re- 
late system. 


In  any  event  "genuine"  coat  increases 
would  have  to  be  allowed,  i.e..  tax-excused; 
but  the  same  would  be  true  under  a  ra- 
tioning system  with  controlled  prices,  which 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  for  such  things  as 
changes  in  the  price  of  Imported  crude  oil. 

A  SX7MMINC  TTP 

I  find  the  case  In  favor  of  marketable  cou- 
pons, if  there  is  to  be  a  rationing  system,  al- 
together conclusive.  It  permits  the  poor  to 
bave  money  If  they  need  it  more  than  a  gaso- 
line ration;  it  permits  anyone,  rich  or  poor, 
who  badly  needs  additional  gasoline,  to  get 
it  for  a  price;  it  limits  the  harm  inherent  in 
rations  that  caiuiot  be  finally  attuned,  or 
even  coarsely  attuned,  to  the  individual 
needs  of  different  people.  The  argument  that 
it  is  unfair  to  the  poor  is  wholly  miscon- 
ceived; It  is  poverty  that  Is  unfair  to  the 
poor,  not  letting  the  poor  convert  an  en- 
titlement to  gasoline  into  the  cash  with 
which  they  can  buy  gasoline  or  whatever  else 
they  need  more  than  gas.  The  flexibility  of 
marketable  rations  lets  people  "save"  their 
rations  for  good  weather  or  bad,  for  periodic 
or  episodic  needs,  without  having  to  store 
flammable  fluids  somewhere.  It  makes  people 
who  insist  on  more  gasoline  than  the  average 
to  pay  for  it  at  a  price  that  compensates 
those  who  are  induced  to  give  it  up. 

The  effects  on  law  enforcement  are  two- 
fold, and  I'm  not  sure  which  way  the  balance 
goes.  Counterfeit  coupons  are  a  much  greater 
hazard  when  coupons  are  transferable,  be- 
cause possession  of  counterfeit  coupons  can- 
not be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person 
who  attempts  to  pass  counterfeit  coupons  ac- 
quired them  knowingly.  At  the  same  time, 
the  more  awkward  and  dangerous  black  mar- 
ket In  gasoline  itself,  and  the  inducement  to 
gasoline  theft,  would  undoubtedly  be  less 
severe  with  an  open  market  rather  than  a 
black  market  system. 

So  the  first  step  in  an  argument  that  tax- 
ing is  better  than  rationing  is  that  market- 
able rations  are  vastly  superior  to  a  non- 
transferable coupon  system.  The  second 
step  then  is  merely  the  recognition  that 
marketable  rations  are  not  much  different 
from  cash,  that  anyone  who  might  have  re- 
ceived ration  coupons  could  receive  cash  In- 
stead, that  the  "cost"  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
is  the  same  with  marketable  rations  as  with 
a  tax-rebate  system,  as  long  as  the  rebate 
like  the  rations  are  received  Independent  of 
the  use  of  gasoline. 

There  is  of  course  a  political  difference. 
The  ration  system  Inherently  and  automati- 
cally provides  that  "entitlement"  with  a 
money  value  to  the  people  who  are  awarded 
a  claim  for  gasoline,  people  with  cars  and 
driver's  licenses,  people  who  commute  to 
work  or  use  their  cars  in  business,  people 
who  have  large  families  or  small  or  more  or 
less  need  to  drive,  under  either  a  system  of 
uniform  rations  or  variable  rations.  But  the 
coupons  In  principle  go  to  people  who  would 
drive,  and  the  money  value  of  the  coupons 
therefore  accrues  to  those  who  would  drive. 
With  a  tax-rebate  system  the  equivalent  of 
the  ration  system  can  be  exactly  duplicated. 
But  It  need  not  be.  There  is  a  wider  choice 
of  who  should  get  the  rebate  than  there  is 
of  who  should  get  gasoline  coupons.  Larger 
rebates  for  the  poor  would  be  an  easy  way 
to  augument  a  poverty  program;  abolishing 
rebates  for  the  wealthy  would  be  like  a  "pro- 
gressive" change  in  the  income  tax.  Just  as 
farmers  may  prefer  price  supports  to  income 
subsidies  because  they  are  linked  to  what 
farmers  do.  some  people  may  prefer  rations 
for  fear  that,  having  traded  them  in  for  a 
cash  rebate  under  an  alternative  system,  a 
ways  and  means  committee  may  take  away 
the  rebate. 

Whether  that  is  a  virtue  or  a  defect  of  the 
tax  system  depends  on  whose  side  you're  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 


President's  standby  gasoline  rationing 
program  will  not  work.  I  make  that  as 
a  flat  statement  without  any  ifs,  ands, 
and  buts.  It  will  not  work. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is,  Mr.  President, 
because  of  the  testimony  of  Hazel  Rol- 
lins, the  Assistant  Secretary  imder  whose 
aegis  the  program  resides,  who  has  stated 
that  it  would  take  14  to  17  months  to 
implement  the  program. 

If  we  need  emergency  gasoline  ration- 
ing we  will  need  it  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
Mr.  President.  If  we  have  an  eruption  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  a  revolution  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  closing  of  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz,  any  number  of  factors,  it 
could  cause  a  cutoff  of  suppUes  sufS- 
ciently  large  to  this  country  that  we 
would  need  gasoline  rationing  almost 
overnight. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  says  it  will 
take  14  to  17  months  to  put  the  program 
in  place.  Why  is  this?  Why  so  long  to  put 
a  program  in  place?  Well,  first  of  all,  we 
have  got  something  like  140  million  ve- 
hicles in  this  country.  Each  one  of  those 
vehicles  would  have  to  be  ascertained  as 
to  ownership  because  under  this  program 
it  is  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  rationing  rights  under  the 
program. 

So,  first,  you  would  have  to  ascertain 
the  ownership,  the  address,  the  present 
address,  of  each  one  of  these  140  million- 
odd  owners,  which  would  take  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  in  order  to  get  that 
done,  keeping  in  mind  that  you  have  a 
turnover  of  almost  a  third  of  vehicles 
each  year  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  clear  that 
about  10  percent  of  those  ownership  files 
would  be  in  error  at  any  particular  time, 
even  once  you  had  got  it  done. 

You  have  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  owners,  you  have  got  to  put  that  on 
the  computer.  Then  you  have  got  to  print 
4  billion  to  5  billion  coupons,  assuming 
that  you  are  going  to  have  them  in  5- 
gallon  increments. 

This  would  mean  that  the  number  of 
coupons  printed  would  exceed  the  supply 
of  currency  each  year  in  this  coimtry; 
those  handled,  sent  out  and  reclaimed 
would  exceed  the  supply  of  currency  in 
this  country  by  double  each  year  if  this 
program  were  implemented. 

Then  you  would  have  to  designate 
exchange  centers,  banks  or,  perhaps, 
hardware  stores,  perhaps  fast  food 
chains — ^who  knows  what  the  designated 
outlets  would  be,  but  they  would  have 
to  be  designated  as  the  outlets,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  there  to  exchange,  as 
in  a  white  market,  the  coupons. 

Those  who  had  more  coupons  than 
they  needed  would  exchange  them  for 
cash  on  a  so-called  free  market  or  white 
market.  "Riose  who  needed  more  gasoline 
would  have  to  go  and  wait  in  line  until 
their  time  came  up  before  they  could 
get  the  gasoline  and  their  exchange,  a 
tremendous  administrative  program,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she 
testified  it  will  take  from  14  months  to 
17  months. 

She  also  testified  It  would  take  a  mini- 
mum of  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  a  year  to 
implement  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  waited  for  14  to 
17  months  or  even  assuming  that  the 
bureaucracy    can    move    with    utmost 
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speed,  and  even  assuming  you  could  do 
it  within  2  to  3  or  4  months,  which  I 
think  Is  too  fast  to  get  in  place  a  pro- 
gram of  tills  size,  by  that  time  the 
Nation  would  be  in  total  chaos;  the 
wheels  of  industry  would  have  ground 
to  a  halt;  automobile  traffic  would  be 
in  total  confusion;  and,  in  effect,  Mr. 
President,  it  just  simply  does  not  work. 

So  what  we  have  done  in  this  bill, 
what  I  have  done  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  take  the  essential  notion  of 
the  present  gasoline  rationing  bill — ^we 
bave  taken  the  trigger,  that  Is,  the 
President  cannot  invoke  rationing  except 
In  the  event  of  a  cutoff  of  oil  supplies 
exceeding  20  percent,  unless  he  gets 
specific  permission  of  C<Higress,  using 
precisely  the  same  test  as  has  been 
approved  by  Congress  in  present  law,  so 
it  cannot  be  implemented  until  that 
trigger  is  pulled;  and,  secondly,  the 
entitlements  to  the  amount  of  gasoline 
under  this  bill  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  under  the  present  law,  that  is, 
using  historic  averages.  But  the  real 
change,  Mr.  President,  would  be  instead 
of  using  gasoline  coupons  as,  in  effect, 
a  second  form  of  currency,  we  are  just 
going  to  do  it  directly  and  use  currency. 

How  do  we  do  it?  By  giving  to  the 
President  the  authority  and  the  mandate 
to  put  on  a  variable  tfuc.  The  amount  of 
that  tax  would  be  calculated  to  depress 
demand  to  whatever  the  appropriate 
level  is.  If  20  percent  is  the  cutoff  it 
would  take  a  certain  amount  of  tax  to 
depress  demand  by  that  much.  Then,  in- 
stead of  sending  to  all  the  owners  of 
automobiles  coupons  with  which  to  buy 
the  gasoline,  we  simply  create  an  entitle- 
ment in  the  owner  of  each  automobile 
entitling  him  to  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  gasoline  as  he  would  have 
gott^i  under  the  coupon  bill,  only  he 
applies  for  that  money  under  the  tax 
system,  under  the  withholding  plan. 

So  that,  in  effect,  if  you  are  entitled  in 
a  given  period  of  time  to  20  gallons  of 
gasoline,  then  rather  than  having  to  go 
to  the  hardware  store — ^first  of  all  rather 
than  having  to  receive  the  coupons  in 
the  mail  and  exchanging  the  coupons  at 
the  gasoline  pump  or  if  you  need  more 
gasoline,  waiting  at  the  bank  line  to  buy 
more  gasoline  coupons  on  a  free  market, 
your  gasoline,  the  price  of  which  would 
simply  go  to  the  pump  directly,  purchase 
your  gasoline,  the  price  of  wiilch  would 
be  higher  due  to  the  variable  tax,  and 
then  you  would  make  application  under 
the  tax  system,  under  the  withholding 
plan,  for  that  same  amount  of  money 
which  the  coupons  would  represent. 

Mr.  President,  this  plan  is  quite  sim- 
ple. It  has  a  number  of  advantages.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  advantage  is  that 
you  could  implement  it  virtually  over- 
night. The  Department  of  Energy  would 
not  have  to  ascertain  the  registered  own- 
ers of  all  automobiles.  You  would  leave 
that  to  the  individual  on  his  tax  return, 
on  his  withholding,  to  make  that  appli- 
cation directly  through  the  tax  system. 

You  would  not  have  to  have  additional 
bureaucrats  to  run  the  program  because 
you  have  the  IRS  which  already  admin- 
isters the  program. 

In  terms  of  its  economic  impact  It  Is 
virtually  identical  to  the  present  plan 


because  under  the  present  plan  you  get 
coupons  which  are  worth  so  much  money. 
You  get  an  entitlement  of  so  much  gaso- 
line, and  anything  above  your  entitle- 
ment of  coupons  you  have  to  buy  the 
tickets  on  the  white  market,  which 
tickets  would  cost  more,  the  cost  of  those 
tickets  being  determined  by  market 
forces. 

Under  our  plan  the  amount  of  gascdlne 
you  would  purchase  would  be  indentlcal 
in  price  to  the  operation  of  the  present 
plan  because  even  though  you  would  pay 
more  at  the  pump  for  each  and  every 
gallon  of  gasoline  you  would  receive,  you 
would  get  a  rebate  throufl^  the  tax  sys- 
tem for  your  basic  entiUraient. 

If  you  purchased  less  than  your  basic 
entitlem^it  you  would  end  up  ahead  of 
the  game  by  being  able  to  make  your 
claim  under  the  tax  system  for  the  fuJl 
ration  of  coupons. 

If  you  purchase  more  than  your  baste 
entitlement,  you  would,  in  effect,  have 
to  pay  the  same  amount  of  incremental 
excess  dollars  which  you  would  under 
the  present  plan. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  program 
that  will  work.  I  hope  and  pray,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  never  have  to  go  to 
the  situation  of  having  to  invoke  stand- 
by gasoline  rationing.  But  with  each 
passing  month,  that  seems  to  be  a  more 
and  more  thinkable  hypothesis.  That 
seems  to  be  a  more  and  more  thinirfiMp 
reality  which  we  have  to  face. 

And  if  we  do  face  it,  we  would  probably 
have  to  face  it  rather  suddenly.  We  need 
in  place  a  program  for  rationing  gaso- 
line to  avoid  absolute  chaos  in  this 
country. 

This  program  will  provide  that  kind 
of  standby  program  that  will  be  work- 
able for  the  American  public  at  a  sav- 
ings of  several  billion  dollars,  at  a  sav- 
ings of  several  months,  and  at  a  tre- 
mendous savings  in  terms  of  exaspera- 
tion of  the  American  pubUc  who  can 
avo'd  waiting  in  the  lines  at  the  banks  in 
order  to  purchase  or  exchange  their  tick- 
ets on  the  white  market.  In  other  words, 
to  save  those  extra  steps  would  actually 
save  gasoline  under  this  plan,  because 
instead  of  going  to  the  bank  and  buying 
your  tickets  and  then  to  the  service 
station  to  buy  your  gasoline,  you  could 
go  directly  to  the  service  station. 

It  will  work,  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
Congress  will  deal  with  it  and  pass  it 
promptly. 


By  Mr.   THURMOND    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DsCoircim,  Mr.  Do- 

MENici,  and  Mr.  Jepsen)  : 
S.  2571.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  to  assure  equal  protection  for  small 
businesses  and  to  provide  that  certain 
employers  who  successfully  contest  cita- 
tions or  penalties  tmder  that  Act  will 
be  awarded  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
and  other  reasonable  costs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  new  draft  of  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  95th  Congress  and  again  at  the  start 
of  the  96th  Congress.  That  bill,  S.  251.  is 
currently  pending  in  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Human  Resources.  In  reintro- 
ducing this  legislation,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  as  original  cosponsors  three  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  DcCoh- 
curi,  Dohenici,  and  Jkpseh.  who  have 
been  key  supporters  of  this  type  of 
legislation. 

The  leadership  efforts  of  Senators  Dc- 
CoMrcna  and  Domnci  contributed 
significantly  to  the  passage  of  a  related 
bill,  S.  265,  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act,  in  the  96th  Congress.  Senator  Jep- 
SEM  has  also  had  a  longstanding  interest 
in  attorney  fees  legislation,  having  in- 
troduced his  own  bill  in  this  regard  and 
having  been  instrumentaJ  in  securing  the 
Inclusion  of  an  attorney  fees  provision  In 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  author- 
ization bill,  which  is  currently  in  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

The  bill  which  I  am  now  submitting 
amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
to  both  section  10  and  section  11  of  that 
act  to  provide  that  certain  «nployers 
who  successfully  contest  citations  or 
penalties  under  OSHA  will  be  awarded  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  rea- 
sonable litigation  costs.  This  concept 
is  embodied  in  a  very  similar  bill,  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  31,  1979,  by  the  very 
wide  margin  of  94  to  3. 

However,  unlike  this  bill,  which  cov- 
ers on]^  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  terms  of  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  are  appUcable 
to  adjudications  and  civil  actlcms  con- 
cerning any  agency.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  shown 
Uttle  interest  in  taking  action  on  8.  285 
or  similar  legislation.  Several  such  bills 
are  currently  pending  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Coiuls,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice — one  bill  having  been  referred  to 
the  subcommittee  approximately  a  year 
ago.  Since  the  House  has  been  very  slow 
to  act  on  S.  265,  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
push  ahead  with  legislation  such  as  mine, 
which  focuses  on  a  particular  agency. 

As  I  indicated  earUer,  there  is  prece- 
dent for  handling  the  issue  of  attorney 
fees  on  an  agency  by  agency  basis.  A  pro- 
vision concerning  the  award  of  attorney 
fees  and  other  Utigation  expenses  pat- 
terned after  S.  265  is  contained  within 
the  Senate  passed  version  of  the  FTC  au- 
thorization bill.  Senator  DeConciki.  who 
helped  guide  S.  265  through  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  managed  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  fioor,  made  a  strong  statement  in 
favor  of  including  an  attorney  fees  pro- 
vision in  the  PTC  bill. 

In  Ught  of  the  overwhelming  approval 
which  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in- 
dicated for  the  provision  of  S.  265  and 
my  own  support  for  that  legislation,  of 
which  I  was  a  cosp>onsor,  I  concluded  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  redraft  my 
original  OSHA  attorney  fees  bill  to  bring 
it  in  line  with  the  provisions  of  S.  265. 
There  are  certain  limitations,  which  I 
will  explain  in  greater  detail,  contained 
in  S.  265  concerning  the  standard  for 
awarding  attorney  fees  and  other  costs 
of  litigation,  parties  eligible  for  such  an 
award,  and  other  pertinent  matters, 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  present 
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version  of  i  ly  bill.  Making  these  changes, 
which  gen  trally  limit  the  scope  of  my 
original  biJ  1,  will,  I  believe,  significantly 
broaden  tta  ;  appeal  of  this  legislation  to 
my  colleagi  les  in  the  Senate. 

My  bill  ]  5  intended,  as  was  S.  265,  to 
serve  two  1  lasic  purposes.  The  first  and 
foremost  r»son  for  such  legislation  is 
to  lessen  the  economic  deterrent  con- 
fronting sc  lall  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions who  1  rtsh  to  challenge  OSHA  cita- 
tions and  penalties  which  they  believe  to 
be  unreasonable  or  irresponsible.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  in  recent  years 
that  the  cott  of  challenging  Government 
actions  of  t<  n  exceeds  the  penalty  or  fine 
being  c<mt^sted.  This  imbalance  often 
results  in  i  situation  in  which  the  only 
feasible  aliernative  from  an  economic 
standpoint  Is  to  acquiesce  in  the  regula- 
tory agency's  decision,  paying  the  fine 
and  taking  any  other  required  remedial 
action. 

It  is  eas:  to  understand  the  fnistra- 
tion  of  emp  oyers,  particularly  those  who 
own  smaU  businesses,  when  they  are 
faced  with ;  i  penalty  which  they  truly  be- 
lieve is  un,  ust.  yet  they  do  not  have  a 
viable  remt  dy  because  of  financial  con- 
siderations While  obviously  unfair  to 
individual  e  mployers,  this  type  of  coerced 
compliance  can  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  enti-e  decisionmaking  process  of 
the  Occupa  ;ional  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministratio;  1,  or  any  other  agency  for 
that  matter .  Where  employers  are  forced 
to  pay  pel  lalUes  simply  because  it  is 
economical  y  impractical  to  challenge 
them,  precKlent  is  established  <»i  the 
basis  of  uncontested  agency  actions — a 
precedent  \  hich  can  then  be  appUed  to 
other  employers  subject  to  OSHA's 
Jurisdiction 

The  secoi  d  major  purpose  of  my  legis- 
lation is  to  I  lake  OSHA  more  accountable 
in  exercisirg  its  regulatory  powers  and 
more  aware  of  the  practical  impact  of  its 
actions  on  s  naU  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions. This  egislation  should  help  to  as- 
sure that  an  employer's  decision  on 
whether  to  challenge  a  citation  or  pen- 
alty is  basefa  on  his  belief  in  the  merits 
of  his  casej  rather  than  on  the  cost  of 
litigation,  i  uccessful  challenges  to  un- 
reasonable or  irresponsible  OSHA  ac- 
tions could  only  prove  beneficial  to  that 
agency,  bot  i  in  carrying  out  its  mission 
in  keeping  tvith  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  in  impi  ovlng  its  image  in  the  busi- 
ness commi  nity  as  a  responsible,  legally 
accountable  regulatory  agency. 

As  did  S.  251.  this  legislation  takes  a 
very  direct  i  .pproach  toward  encouraging 
OSHA  to  aa  xime  a  responsible  position  in 
enforcing  i1  s  standards  and  the  general 
duty  clause  Any  fees  or  other  expenses 
awarded  to  an  employer  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  fund  5  appropriated  to  the  Occu- 
PAtional  Sa  ety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

The  bill  f  irther  directs  that  no  money 
shall  be  apbropriated  to  OSHA  for  the 
purpose  of  p  lying  such  fees  and  expenses. 
Should  OSI  A  have  to  pay  many  awards 
under  this  egislation,  it  will  have  tre- 
mendous In  :entive  to  evaluate  its  rules. 
Its  proceduies,  and  its  personnel.  A  re- 
lated provis  on  of  this  legislation  requires 
the  Secrets  ry  of  Utbor  to  report  an- 


nually to  Congress  on  the  amount  of  fees 
and  other  expenses  awarded  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  This  report  should 
help  to  provide  Congress  with  some  ob- 
jective measure  of  whether  OSHA  is 
being  unreasonable  or  irresponsible  in 
citing  or  penalizing  small  employers. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  major 
changes  made  by  this  new  draft  of  my 
OSHA  attorney  fees  legislation  would,  I 
believe,  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference 
between  S.  251  and  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  the  fact  that  the 
latter,  in  line  with  the  provisions  in  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  limits  cov- 
erage to  small  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions whose  net  worth  is  less  than  $5  mil- 
Uon.  Although  I  indicated  at  the  time  I 
introduced  S.  251  that  my  primary  con- 
cern was  the  economic  impact  on  small 
companies  and  businesses  of  challenging 
OSHA  citations  or  penalties,  awarding  of 
attorney  fees  in  S.  251  was  not  limited 
to  small  businesses. 

In  retrospect,  however,  such  broad 
coverage  may  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  OSHA  actions  can  be  chal- 
lenged by  employers  who  feel  that  such 
decisions  are  unreasonable.  Unlike  large 
companies  or  businesses  who  are  able  to 
afford  their  own  in-house  or  regularly 
retained  counsel,  small  businesses  usual- 
ly do  not  have  the  luxury  of  permanent 
counsel.  A  small  businessman  must,  if 
he  wishes  to  contest  a  citation  or  any 
assessment  of  penalty  with  any  pros- 
pects of  success,  retain  counsel  and  ex- 
pend a  considerable  amount  of  money  to 
fight  these  regulatory  actions. 

One  example  of  the  adverse  economic 
impact  on  small  businesses  of  challeng- 
ing an  OSHA  citation  discussed  in  hear- 
ings on  S.  2354,  the  predecessor  to 
S.  265,  was  that  of  a  small  businessman  in 
New  Hampshire  who  spent  $3,000  suc- 
cessfully challenging  a  $25  OSHA  fine. 
My  bill  would  respond  to  such  situations 
by  reducing  this  economic  deterrent  to 
challenging  unreasonable  actions  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration— a  relatively  small  change 
in  current  law,  but  one  that  could  help 
thousands  of  small  employers. 

A  second  major  change,  again  bring- 
ing my  OSHA  legislation  in  line  with 
S.  265,  concerns  the  standard  governing 
the  award  of  attorney  fees  and  other  liti- 
gation costs  to  a  prevailing  party.  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  original  bill,  an 
employer  would  have  been  awarded  fees 
and  costs  if  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  vacated  a 
citation  or  proposed  penalty  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  if  a  court  of 
Appeals  set  aside  an  OSHRC  order  af- 
firming or  modifying  a  citation  or  pro- 
posed penalty. 

The  legislation  which  I  sun  now  in- 
troducing provides  that  such  an  award 
of  fees  and  costs  would  not  be  made  at 
the  commission  or  court  level  if  OSHA's 
position  were  "substantially  Justified"  or 
if  "special  circumstances  made  such  an 
award  imjust."  The  burden  of  demon- 
strating the  substantial  Justification  of 
its  position  or  special  circumstances  suf- 
ficient to  deny  an  award,  however,  would 
be  on  the  Oovemment. 


In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  "substan- 
tial justification"  language  lessens  the 
certainty  of  an  employer  receiving  an 
award  of  fees  and  costs,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  burden  of  proof  be  on  the  Sec- 
retary, who  has  greater  access  to  and 
knowledge  of  relevant  facts.  The  lan- 
guage regarding  the  standard  for  award- 
ing fees  and  expenses  which  are  found  in 
this  bill  and  in  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act  was  arrived  at  after  lengthy  dis- 
cussion and  debate  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

lliis  standard  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  a  reasonable,  sensible  com- 
promise, which  encourages  employers  to 
vindicate  their  rights,  yet  should  avoid 
having  a  chilling  effect  on  OSHA's  ef- 
forts to  see  that  the  law  is  faithfully 
executed.  This  bill  also  provides,  as  did 
S.  265,  that  OSHRC  or  the  court  may 
reduce  an  amount  to  be  awarded,  or 
completely  deny  an  award  if  the  pre- 
vailing party  has,  during  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  engaged  in  conduct 
which  unduly  and  unreasonably  pro- 
tracted the  resolution  of  the  matter  in 
controversy. 

One  final  change  which  should  be 
noted  is  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
fees  and  expenses  wluch  can  be  awarded 
under  this  legislation.  The  bill  provides 
that  no  expert  hired  by  an  employee 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  of  compensation  for 
experts  paid  by  the  United  States.  It  fur- 
ther states  that  attorney  fees  shall  not 
be  awarded  in  excess  of  $75  per  hour  un- 
less an  increase  in  the  cost-of-living  or 
some  special  factor  Justifies  a  higher  fee. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  legislation  makes 
a  relatively  small,  but  important  begin- 
ning toward  correcting  what  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
our  governmental  system  today — that  of 
excessive  regulation  of  both  individual 
citizens  and  businesses.  For  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  steadily 
increasing  its  control  in  almost  every 
facet  of  American  life.  Federal  laws — 
and  many  OSHA  standards  are  good 
examples  of  this — have  become  increas- 
ingly complex  and  confusing,  particu- 
larly to  private  citizens  and  small  busi- 
nesses who  may  not  have  the  fimds  to 
hire  an  attorney  to  interpret  their  mean- 
ing- 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  excessive 
costs  involved  often  cause  individuals 
and  businesses  to  capitulate  to  unreason- 
able Government  regulation,  rather  than 
litigate  against  an  entity  of  greater  fi- 
nancial resources  and  legal  expertise  in 
the  area.  Through  the  equitable  device 
of  fee-shifting,  this  legislation  would 
help  to  reduce  the  economic  deterrent 
facing  citizens  who  wish  to  challeiLge  or 
contest  unreasonable  governmental  ac- 
tion. By  so  doing,  it  should  help  to  curb 
excessive  regulation  and  should  encour- 
age the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  to  take  responsible  posi- 
tions in  carrying  out  its  statutory  man- 
date. I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislation  full  and  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb,  as 
follows: 

S.  2671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  con- 
ducts a  bearing  under  subsection  (c)  and 
the  citation  or  proposed  assessment  of  pen- 
alty of  the  Secretary  Is  vacated  or  modified  In 
favor  of  an  employer  contesting  the  citation 
or  proposed  assessment  of  penalty,  fees  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by  the  prevaUlng 
party  In  connection  with  the  proceeding  shall 
be  awarded  to  such  party,  unless  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  party  to  the  proceeding  was  sub- 
stantlaUy  Justified  or  that  special  clrctim- 
stances  would  make  an  award  unjust.  The 
Commission  may  reduce  the  amount  to  be 
awarded,  or  deny  an  award,  to  the  extent  that 
the  prevailing  party  during  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  engaged  In  conduct  which  un- 
duly and  unreasonably  protracted  the  final 
resolution  of  the  matter  In  controversy.  A 
decision  of  the  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and 
shall  Include  written  findings  and  conclu- 
sions and  the  reasons  or  basis  therefor. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  section  11(d)  — 

•■(A)  'fees  and  other  expenses'  Includes  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  expert  witnesses,  the 
reasonable  cost  of  any  study,  analysis,  engi- 
neering report,  test,  or  project  which  Is  found 
by  the  court  to  be  necessary  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  party's  case,  and  reasonable  at- 
torney fees.  The  amount  of  fees  awarded 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  upon 
prevaUlng  market  rates  for  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  services  furnished,  except  that 
(i)  no  expert  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  compensation 
for  experts  paid  by  the  United  States,  and 
(il)  attorney  fees  shall  not  be  awarded  In 
excess  of  $75  per  hour  unless  the  court  or 
Commission  determines  that  an  increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  or  a  special  factor,  such  as 
the  limited  avallabUlty  of  qualified  attorneys 
for  the  proceedings  Involved.  Justifies  a 
higher  fee;  and 

"(B)  "party"  means  any  sole  owner  of  an 
unincorporated  bvislness,  or  any  partnership, 
corporation,  association,  or  organization 
whose  net  worth  was  less  than  $6,000,000  at 
the  time  the  adjudication  was  Initiated  or  at 
the  time  that  the  civil  action  was  filed. 

•"(3)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  esUbllsh 
procedural  rules  for  submission  and  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  an  award  of 
fees  and  other  expenses.  If  a  court  reviews 
the  underlying  decision  of  the  Commission, 
an  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses  may  only 
be  made  pursuant  to  section  11(d)  of  this 
Act. 

"(B)  A  party  dissatisfied  with  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses  may 
petition  for  leave  to  appeal  to  the  court  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  merits  of  the  underlying  decision 
of  the  Commission.  If  the  court  denies  the 
petition  for  leave  to  appeal,  no  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  the  denial.  If  the  court  grants 
a  petition.  It  may  modify  the  determination 
of  the  Commission  only  if  it  finds  that  the 
failure  to  make  an  award,  or  a  calculation 
of  the  award,  was  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

"(4)  Fees  and  other  expenses  awarded  un- 
der this  subsection  and  subsection  11(d) 
ahall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  from  any 
sums  appropriated  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  except 
that  no  sums  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 


tion specifically  for  the  purpoae  of  paying 
fees  or  expenses  awarded  under  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  annuaUy 
to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  awarded  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  subsection  11(d).  The  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  nimiber.  nature,  and  amount  of 
the  awards,  and  any  other  relevant  informa- 
tion which  may  aid  the  Congress  In  evaluat- 
ing the  scope  and  Impact  of  such  awards.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  11  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

■"(d)(1)  In  any  clvU  action  In  which  an 
order  affirming  or  modifying  a  citation  or 
proposed  assessment  of  penalty  under  this 
Act  is  set  aside  or  modified  In  favor  of  an 
employer  contesting  such  order,  the  court 
shall  award  fees  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  prevailing  party  In  connection  with 
the  review  to  such  party,  unless  the  court 
finds  that  the  position  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Secretary,  was  substantially  justified 
or  that  special  circumstances  may  make  an 
award  unjust.  The  court.  In  its  discretion, 
may  reduce  an  amount  to  be  awarded  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  or  deny  an  award, 
to  the  extent  that  the  prevaUlng  party  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  proceeding  engaged  In 
conduct  which  imduly  and  unreasonably 
protracted  the  final  resolution  of  the  matter 
In  controversy.  A  party  seeking  an  award  of 
fees  and  other  expenses  shall,  within  30  days 
of  final  judgment  in  the  action,  submit  to 
the  court  an  application  which  provides  evi- 
dence of  such  party's  eliglbUity  for  the 
award  and  the  amount  sought.  Including  an 
Itemized  statement  from  attorneys  and  ex- 
perts stating  the  actual  time  expended  In 
representing  such  party  and  the  rate  at 
which  fees  were  computed. 

""(2)  In  awarding  fees  and  other  expenses 
under  this  subsection  to  a  prevalUng  party 
who  is  an  employer  contesting  the  citation 
or  proposed  assessment  of  penalty  In  any 
action  for  judicial  review  of  an  order  of  the 
Commission,  the  court  shall  Include  In  such 
award  the  fees  and  other  expenses  for  serv- 
ices performed  during  the  administrative 
proceedings  unless  the  court  finds  that  dur- 
ing such  proceedings  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  was  substantially  justified,  or  that 
special  circumstances  make  an  awaj^  un- 
just. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  fees 
and  ether  expenses  may  be  awarded  against 
the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  without 
regard  to  section  2412  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

""(1)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  modifies, 
repeals,  invalidates,  or  supersedes  any  other 
provision  of  State  or  Federal  law  which  au- 
thorizes an  award  of  such  fees  and  other 
expenses  to  any  party,  other  than  the  Secre- 
tary, who  prevails  In  any  civil  action 
brought  by  or  against  the  United  States  or 
the  Secretary.". 

Sic.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  adjudication  or  clvU  ac- 
tion which  Is  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  which  Is  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
sponsor  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Thur- 
icoND  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
which  would  apply  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  S.  265  to  OSHA. 

OSHA  has  unquestionably  been  the 
favorite  example  of  an  agency  which  has 
overregulated,  been  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary and  often  forced  small  business- 
men to  buckle  under  because  it  was 
cheaper  to  give  In  than  fight. 

The  agency  itself  has  recognized  some 
of  its  deficiencies  and  attempted  to  elimi- 


nate many  of  its  regulatians.  But  this  Is 
not  enough.  In  order  to  restore  the 
proper  balance  between  the  agency  and 
those  it  regulates,  those  cited  must  be 
able  to  fight  when  right.  Under  this  bill 
if  tiiey  prevail,  and  the  agency  cannot 
substantially  justify  its  position  then 
they  will  be  entitled  to  attorney's  fees 
and  costs.  And  the  costs  will  come  from 
the  agencies  budget  and  the  cumulative 
agency  costs  will  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress annually.  Not  only  will  this  force 
the  agency  to  be  more  judicious  in  its 
approach  but  it  will  also  be  an  induce- 
ment for  the  agency  to  work  for  s  quick, 
reasonable  settlement. 

The  philosophy  of  this  approach  Is 
that  there  is  no  one  more  qualified  to 
protect  the  rights  of  an  individual  from 
arbitrary  and  capricious  government  ac- 
tion than  the  individual  himself  if  we  re- 
move the  economic  disadvantage  from 
doing  so. 

Given  the  Incentive  to  fli^t,  Ameri- 
cans will  individually  seek  to  redress 
government  encroachment  of  individual 
rights.  The  proper  balance  between  the 
regulators  and  the  citizenry  can  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  practical  solution  to  govern- 
ment overregulation.  The  Senate  has 
spoken  on  this  approach  consistently. 
S.  263  passed  this  body  94  to  3,  and  was 
also  included  in  S.  1991,  the  recently 
passed  PTC  legislation.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  Senate's  approach  to  regulating 
the  regulators.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2572.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  memorial  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, a  memorial  that  can  and  should  be 
completed  by  January  30.  1982,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  birth. 
The  manorial  would  be  built  on  Roose- 
velt Island  in  the  city  of  New  Y<Mk  and 
would  conform  to  a  Roosevelt  Memorial 
design  for  that  site  by  the  late,  pre- 
eminent American  architect,  Louis  I. 
Kahn. 

Since  1955,  idien  Cmigress  first  passed 
legislation  authorizing  study  of  a  memo- 
rial to  FDJl.,  idans  have  been  laid,  criti- 
cized, and  discarded  for  a  memorial  to 
one  of  our  most  beloved  Presidents.  With 
the  centennary  of  his  birth  fast  ap- 
proaching, none  of  these  plans  in  near 
fruition.  In  its  latest  incarnation,  the 
memorial  to  VDM.  in  Washington.  D.C. 
would  cost  about  $23  million  and  would 
consume  parkland  between  the  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  Memorials. 

This  delay  is  a  disservice  to  the  m«n- 
ory  of  a  man  who  led  this  Nation  de- 
cisively and  steadfastly  in  his  campaigns 
against  depression  at  home  and  tyranny 
aboard.  In  a  hundred  days  he  rdnvlg- 
orated  American  society  and  rescued  it 
from  despair;  in  25  years  we  have  been 
imable  to  agree  <mi  a  simple  memorial 
to  his  achievements. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  great  New 
Yorker  before  he  lent  his  greatness  to 
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I  urge  my  :olleagues  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation expedl  tiously  and  decisively.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  man  whose  birth  centenary 
would  go  unfiarked  to  our  shame. 


THURMOND: 
S.  2573.  A  bill  to  designate  Clark  Hill 
Dam  and  La  ke  on  the  Savannah  River, 
i.Q.,  as  Clarks  Hill  Dam  and 
5  ICommittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  ^orks. 

Mr.  THUltMOND.  B4r.  President,  to- 
day I  am  in  ;roducing  a  bill  that  would 
change  the  name  designation  of  Clark 
I  Lake,  a  Corps  of  Engineers' 
impoundment  on  the  Sa- 
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,  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
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project   established   pursuant   to   prior 
legislati(Xi. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  since  I  was 
raised  in  Edgefield  Coimty  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  small  community  of 
Claries  Hill,  I  have  wondered  why  the 
nearby  hydroelectric  project  did  not 
have  a  name  identical  to  that  of  the  com- 
mimity.  An  answer  to  this  question  has 
been  provided  and  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mrs.  George  Cofield,  who  pres- 
ently resides  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cofield,  whose  deceased  husband 
was  a  descendant  of  some  of  the  former 
residents  of  the  Clarks  Hill  community, 
has  done  extensive  research  on  the  his- 
tory of  th's  area  in  South  Carolina.  Her 
research  has  indicated  that  an  error  was 
made  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  the 
original  legislation:  Public  Law  534,  en- 
acted by  the  78th  Congress  in  1944. 
Somehow,  the  legislation  which  author- 
ized the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
this  hydroelectric  project  omitted  the 
"s"  from  the  name  of  the  facility  by 
mistake.  As  a  result,  a  larger  hydroelec- 
tric generating  project  and  a  70  000-acre 
lake,  one  of  the  largest  manmade  bodies 
of  water  In  the  South,  exist  today  under 
an  incorrect  name  designation. 

Mr.  Donald  Orth,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Board  on  Geographic  Names, 
has  confirmed  Mrs.  Cofield's  research 
findings  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Lawton 
CHttES,  with  whom  Mrs.  Cofield  has 
also  corresponded.  In  his  letter.  Mr.  Orth 
states  that: 

We  have  looked  Into  this  matter  and  find 
that  Mrs.  Cofleld  is  correct  about  tbe  name 
of  the  community.  The  place  has  been  known 
as  Clarks  Hill  for  over  100  years.  It  appears 
that  the  name  was  wrongly  used  In  the 
language  of  the  legislation  which  led  to  the 
construction  of  tbe  dam  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  President,  to  many  this  mav  seem 
to  be  a  trivial  matter;  however,  like  most 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  have  a 
deep  Interest  in  the  developing  history 
of  these  United  States  and  a  devotion 
to  accuracy  in  the  documentation  of  our 
history.  Because  of  the  importance  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  designation  of  persons, 
places,  things,  and  events,  and  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  past  and  present  residents 
of  Clarks  Hill,  S.C,  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation.  When  the  next  water 
projects  bill  is  considered,  I  hope  that 
Congress  wUl  include  In  it  a  provision 
which  corrects  the  name  designation  of 
this  particular  hydroelectric  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  and 
the  aforementioned  letter  to  Senator 
Chiles  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Board  on  Geographic  Names  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2573 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  the 
Clark  HiU  Dam  and  Lake,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  project,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
534,  79th  Congress,  approved  December  22. 
1944,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Clarks  Hill  Dam  and  Lake,  and  any 
law.  regulation,  map,  document  or  record  of 


the  United  States  in  which  such  project  la 
designated  or  referred  to  as  Clark  HUl  Dam 
and  Lake  or  by  any  other  name,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  project 
imder  and  by  tbe  name  of  Clarks  HIU  Dam 
and  Lake. 

U.S.  BoAio  ON  Oeograpbic  Names, 

Reston,  Va.,  December  10,  1979. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Senator  Chiles:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  November  2  letter  to  Dr.  Elvyn 
A.  Stoneman  enclosing  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Leila  K.  Cofleld  of  Tallahassee  who  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  names  of  Clark  Hill  lAke 
and  Dam. 

We  have  looked  into  this  matter  and  find 
that  Mrs.  Cofleld  Is  correct  about  the  name 
of  the  community.  The  place  has  been  known 
as  Clarks  HIU  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
It  appears  that  the  name  was  wrongly  used 
In  the  language  of  the  legislation  which  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  dam  by  the  Corps 
of  EnglneeVs. 

Although  the  Board  on  Geographic  Names 
has  authority  to  establish  uniform  geo- 
graphic-name usage  throughout  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  takes 
the  position  that  names  established  in  the 
language  of  enabling  legislation  for  civil 
works  are  official  by  law.  Only  Congress  can 
change  the  names. 

Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  help  you 
further  with  this  matter.  Mrs.  Cofield's  letter 
Is  being  returned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  J.  Okth, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Domestic  Geographic  Names. 
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By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  (by  request) : 
S.  2574.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  exten- 
sion and  amendment  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  to  provide  general-pur- 
pose fiscal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  P'inance. 

LOCAL  government  FISCAL   ASSISTANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS or   1980 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Motnihan  and  myself,  at  tbe 
request  of  the  administration.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  entitled,  "Local 
Government  Fiscal  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1980."  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  bill  to  extend  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program  through  fiscal  year 
1985.  I  want  to  note  that  I  am  doing  so 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  I  am  not  endors- 
ing any  particular  revisions  contained  in 
the  administration's  proposed  extension. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. Intergovernmental  Revenue  Impact, 
and  Economic  Problems,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Bradley,  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
measure.  His  subcommittee  will  attempt 
to  elicit  a  broad  range  of  views  on  the 
merits  of  the  various  changes  proposed 
in  this  bill. 

As  proposed,  this  measure  would  elim- 
inate general  revenue  sharing  for  State 
governments.  It  also  would  include  an 
additional  $500  million  in  transitional 
assistance  which  would  be  distributed  to 
States  based  on  their  prior  distributions 
of  State  aid  to  general-purpose  local 
governments.  These  are  proposals  which 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  full 
Senate  will  have  to  review  thoroughly 
before  taking  final  action. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the 
statement  of  the  President  transmitting 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2574 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  QoTemment 
Fiscal  Assistance  Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  vitality  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  essential  to  this  nation's  unique 
system  of  government  and  to  tbe  welfare  of 
the  American  people: 

(2)  continuation  of  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance  to  local  governments  is  funda- 
mental to  their  capacity  to  provide  basic 
public  services; 

(3)  provision  of  general -purpose  fiscal 
assistance  on  a  basis  that  offers  reasonable 
assurance  of  predictable  funding  Is  essential 
to  provide  localities  with  the  critically  Im- 
portant capability  of  planning  ahead  in  order 
that  the  funds  can  be  used  to  support  those 
services  and  faculties  most  Important  to 
their  citizens; 

(4)  localities  exercise  the  same  care  and 
prudence  in  their  use  of  general -purpose  fis- 
cal assistance  as  they  do  in  tbe  use  of  funds 
drawn  from  their  own  revenue  sources; 

(5)  the  formula  for  allocating  general- 
purpose  fiscal  assistance  should  be  revised  so 
that  the  distribution  of  funds  makes  greater 
and  more  consistent  contributions  to  reduc- 
ing Intrastate  fiscal  inequities; 

(6)  the  civil  rights  and  public  participa- 
tion requirements  help  ensure  that  decisions 
about  the  use  of  local  funds  are  made  demo- 
cratically and  do  not  involve  discriminatory 
practices; 

(7)  the  audit  requirements  ensure  that 
funds  are  spent  in  accordance  with  re'evant 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  and  contrib- 
ute to  a  general  ungradlng  of  financial  man- 
agement practices  employed  by  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  nation; 

(8)  reduced  funding  for  general  fiscal  as- 
sistance is  necessitated  by  the  need  to  slow 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  expenditures, 
and  it  Is  apprc^rlate  that  these  reductions 
be  in  payments  to  State  governments  because 
their  capacity  to  adjust  to  the  loss  of  the 
revenue  are  superior  to  those  of  local  govern- 
ments: and 

(9)  the  termination  of  revenue  sharing 
payments  to  the  State  governments  wUl  re- 
sult In  significant  reductions  in  State  aid  to 
many  local  governments,  and  temporary,  ad- 
ditional Federal  assistance  to  localities  most 
likely  to  experience  these  losses  is  necessary 
to  assist  them  in  adjusting  to  the  lower  levels 
of  State  aid. 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (31  XJS.C.  1223  et  *eq.) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  Short  tttlb — 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  4.  Section  103  of  the  Stete  and  Local 
Wacal  Assistance  Act  (31  UJ3.C.  1322)  is 
amended: 

(a)  by  striking  "STATE  AND"  from  the 
Utle; 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  raad 
u  follows— 

"(a)  In  General. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title,  the  Secretary  shaU. 
for  each  entitlement  period,  pay  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund  to  each  unit  of  local  <^vernment 
a  total  amount  eoual  to  the  entitlement  of 
«uch  unit  determined  imder  section  108  for 


such  period.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
in  installments,  but  not  less  often  than  once 
for  each  quarter,  and  shall  be  paid  not  later 
than  5  days  after  the  close  of  each  quarter. 
Such  payments  for  any  enticement  period 
may  be  inlttaUy  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates. Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in 
the  amount  of  any  payment  to  a  unit  of 
local  government  to  tbe  extent  that  the 
payments  previously  made  to  such  govern- 
ment under  this  subtitle  were  in  excess  of 
or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be 
paid."; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  by  strik- 
ing "a  State  government  or";  and 

(d)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows— 

(1)  by  striking  "State  government  and  aU" 
and  by  striking  "such"  and  Inserting  "a"  in 
lieu  thereof; 

1 2)  by  designating  the  paragraph  entitled 
"Recovery  of  Certain  Overpayments"  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  by  inserting  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence — 

"No  ad'ustment  shall  be  made  to  Increase 
or  decrease  a  payment  made  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  beginning  prior  to  October  1. 
1980.  on  the  basis  of  revisions  to  the  1970 
census-bas?d  population  and  income  esti- 
mates for  years  prior  to  1980  as  a  result  of 
tbe  data  from  the  1980  Census.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  105  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1224)  is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  by  striking  "APPROPRIATIONS;  AU- 
THORIZATION OP  ENTTTLEMKNTS"  and 
inserting  "AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS OP  ENTITLEMENTS."  in  Ueu 
thereof; 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing "State  and"  from  paragraph  (1); 

(c)  by  striking  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  ais 
(b)  and  by  amending  redesignated  subsec- 
tion (b)   to  read  as  follows — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  each  of  the  entitle- 
ment periods  described  In  paragraph  (3), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fimd  $4,566,666,667  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  entitlement  payments 
hereinafter  provided  in  section  106(a)  (1)  for 
such  periods. 

"(2)  Noncontiguous  states  adjttstment 
AMOUNTS. — ^For  each  of  the  entitlement  pe- 
riods described  In  paragraph  (3).  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fimd,  •3.282.506  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  entitlement  payments  hereinafter  pro- 
vided in  section  106(c)  (1)  for  such  periods. 

"(3)  Entitlement  periods. — The  following 
entitlement  periods  are  described  in  this 
paragr^h — 

"(A)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1.  1980,  and  ending  September  30. 
1981; 

"(B)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1981.  and  ending  September  30, 
1982; 

"(C)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1982,  and  ending  September  30. 
1983; 

"(D)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1983.  and  ending  September  30. 
1984;  and 

"(E)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1984,  and  ending  September  30, 
1986. 

"(4)  Authorization  or  ntANsmoNAL 
AMOUNT. — ^In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  $500,000,0(X)  for  each  of  the  entitle- 
ment periods  beginning  October  1.  1980,  and 
October  1.  1981.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
entitlement  payments  as  provided  In  section 
106(d)  for  such  periods.";  and 

(d)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (c). 
and  striking  "State  governments  and"  from 
redesignated  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  8.  Section  106  of  the  State  and  Local 


Fiscal   Assistance   Act    (81   VB.C.   U28)    la 
amended  as  toUom: 

(a)  by  amending  subaection  (a)  to  read  ■■ 
foUows— 

"(a)  Ik  aKNERAL. — ^There  sbaU  be  allocated 
an  entitlement  to  each  State  for  allocation 
to  units  of  local  government  as  provided  In 
Section  108 — 

"  (1 )  for  each  entitlement  period  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  1980.  out  of  amotuiti 
authorized  under  section  106(b)  (1) .  for  that 
entitlement  period,  an  amount  that  bean 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  authorized 
under  that  section  for  that  period  as  the 
amount  allocable  to  that  State  under  aabne- 
tion  (b)  bears  to  the  sum  (a  the  amounts 
aUocable  to  aU  States  tmder  ■nbaectlon  (b); 
and 

"(2)  for  each  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1.  1980.  and  October  1.  1981.  out  of 
amounts  authorized  under  section  105(b)  (4) 
for  such  periods,  an  amount  as  determined 
under  subsection  (d) ."; 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  follows — 

"(1)  Ik  eENKRAi.. — For  purposes  of  subaec- 
tion (a)  (1) .  the  amount  aUocable  to  a  SUte 
under  this  subsection  for  any  entitlement 
period  shall  be  determined  under  paragraph 
(2).  except  that  such  amoimt  shall  be  de- 
termined tmder  paragraph  (3)  if.  In  the  case 
of  an  entitlement  period  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1980.  tbe  amount  aUocable 
to  such  State  under  paragraph  (8)  Is  larger 
than  the  amount  allocable  to  such  State  un- 
der paragraph  (2) ."; 

(c)  by  amending  paragraph  (e)(1)  to 
read  as  follows — 

"(1)  Ik  cEKiaAi..— In  addition  to  the 
amounts  allocated  to  the  States  under  aub- 
section  (a) .  there  shall  be  allocated  out  of 
amounts  authorized  under  section  106(b)  (>) 
for  each  entitlement  period  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1960.  an  additional  Mnermt 
to  any  State  In  which  civilian  employeea  of 
tbe  United  States  Government  receive  an 
aUowance  under  section  8M1  of  tttie  6.  United 
States  Code."; 

(d)  by  amending  the  second  aentenee  of 
paragraph  (c)  (2)  to  read  as  foUom — 

"If  the  total  amount  aufhorlaed  under 
section  105(b)  (2)  for  any  entiUement  period 
beginning  oo.  or  after  October  1.  1980  Is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  additional 
amounts  aUocable  under  this  subaection  for 
that  oerlod.  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  pro- 
portionately the  amounts  so  allocable.";  and 

(e)  by  Inserting  after  subaection  (c)  tbe 
foUowing  new  subsection —  

"(d)  DcrOtMIHATIOK  OP  TkumTioKAL 
AMOUKT. — 

"(1)  Ik  GEK^tAi^ — In  addition  to  tbe 
amounts  otherwise  allocable  under  this  sec- 
tion, there  shall  be  aUoeated  to  each  SUte 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  aUoeatkm 
to  units  of  local  government,  as  provided  ta 
Section  108.  ah  additional  entitlement  out  of 
the  •500.000.000  authorized  under  section  106 
(b)  (4)  for  each  entitlement  oertod  begUmlag 
on  or  after  October  1.  1980  and  October  1. 
1981. 

"(2)  'nuurantoNSL  allocatiom. — >^  par- 
poaee  of  paragraph  (1).  the  amoont  alloea- 
ble  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  la  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
•493.600,000  as— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  (exehidlng 
State  government  aid  for  education)  trans- 
ferred by  a  State  government  to  unite  of 
local  government  in  such  State,  bean  to— 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  (e»dudlng 
State  government  aid  for  education)  tram- 
ferred  by  aU  State  governments  to  uafts  of 
local  government. 

"(C)  for  purposee  of  this  paragraoh,  tbe 
amount  allocable  to  the  District  of  Ooltunbla 
for  the  ^ipUcable  entiUement  periods  shaU 
be  •7.400,000. 

"(3)  DRfiKinoK*— R»r  puipooM  of  this 
paragraph. 
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for  this  paragraph)  the  entitlement  of  any 
unit  of  local  government — 

"(A)  would  be  leas  than  $200  for  any  en- 
titlement period,  or 

"(B)  Is  waived  for  any  entitlement  period 
by  the  governing  body  of  such  unit — 
then  the  amount  of  such  entitlement  for 
such  period  shall  (in  lieu  of  being  paid  to 
such  unit)  be  distributed  to  other  units  of 
local  government  in  the  State  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)    AdJDSTMENT  or  ENnTLMOWT. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  adjusting  the  allo- 
cation of  any  unit  of  local  government,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  any  adjustment  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (b)  (2)  flret,  any 
adjustment  required  under  paragraph  (b)  (3) 
next,  any  adjustment  required  under  para- 
graph (b)  (4)  next,  any  adjustment  required 
under  subsection  (e)  next,  and  any  adjust- 
ment required  under  paragraph  (3)   last. 

"(2)  Adjustment  for  application  op  maxi- 
mum   OB    MINIMUM    PER    CAPITA    ENTITLEMENT 

AND  LIMITATION. — Except  as  Otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  allocations  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  units  of  local  government  in  any 
State  in  order  to  bring  those  allocations  into 
compliance  with  tbe  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(b)(2)    and   (b)(3). 

"(3)  Exception  to  adjustment  applica- 
tion.— ''n  any  case  In  which  (A)  the  amount 
allocated  to  a  unit  of  local  government  Is  re- 
duced unc'er  subjection  (b)  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (B)  no  other  unit  in  tbe  State  in  which 
it  Is  located  may  receive  the  amount  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  application  of  subsection  (b) . 
the  amount  of  t^at  reduction  shall  be  added 
to  and  increase  the  entitlement  of  all  units 
of  local  government  within  tbe  State  in  pro- 
portion to  their  allocations,  without  regard 
to  the  Umitations  in   (b)(2)    and   (b)(3)."; 

"(b)  by  striking  (1),  (2).  (3).  (6),  (6)  (C) 
and  (6)  (D)  of  subsection  (b),  and  ex-eot  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),"  from  naragraph 
(d)(1)  and  by  inserting  "(a)(1),  (b)(2), 
(b)(3).  (b)(4)(A),  and  section  109(d)(1) 
(C) "  In  lieu  thereof; 

(c)  by  striking  the  nrovl-lons  of  naragraphs 
(4)  and  (6)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (6) 
as  (4):  and 

(d)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  as 
follows — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  parish  of  Or- 
leans" after  the  first  reference  to  "East 
Baton  Bouee"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  "Januarv  1.  IflTT'  and  in- 
serting "October  1,  1980"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read 
as  follows — 

"(2)    HEDUCnOlf   OP  ENrnXEMBNT   OF  LOCAL 

governments. — The  entitlements  of  the 
units  of  loral  government  of  a  county 
(par'sh)  area  for  an  entitlement  period  shall 
be  reduced  prooortlonately  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  entitlement  for  the  separUe  law 
enforcement  officer  for  such  county  (parish) 
area  for  such  entitlement  period.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  paragra'ibs  (3)  and  (4). 
Sec.  9.  Section  109  of  the  State  and  Local 

Flacal  Assistance  Act  (31  n.S.C.  1228)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  (7) 
the  following  new  paragraph — 

"(8)  IiroiAN  tribe  and  ALASKAN  NATIVE  VIL- 
LAGE POPULATION. — For  entitlement  n»rio^E 
beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1980.  the 
Bureau  of  tbe  Census  shall  develop  popula- 
tion estimates  for  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan 
native  vlllafres,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  whenever  such  estimates 
are  provided  for  other  classifications  of  units 
of  local  government.  Such  estimates  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  allo- 
cations in  accordance  with  section  lOe(a) 
(2).": 

(b)  by  striking  tbe  provisions  of  subsec- 
Uon  (d); 


(c)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (e)(1) 
(B)  the  following  new  paragraph — 

"(C)  For  a  unit  of  local  government  with 
a  per  capita  Income  in  excess  of  115  percent 
of  the  l^te  per  capita  income,  the  general 
tax  effort  shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  point  difference  be- 
tween its  per  capita  income  and  115  percent 
of  the  State's  per  capita  income.  The  per 
capita  income  of  a  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes."; 

(d)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (e)  (2)  (B) 
as  (e)  (2)  (D)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (e)  (2)  (A)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs— 

"(B)  Procedure  for  determining  educa- 
tion taxes. — To  determine  the  amount  of 
compulsory  contributions  allocable  to  ex- 
penses for  education  in  cases  where — 

"(1)  the  tax  revenues  from  a  general  levy 
are  deposited  In  a  fund  containing  non-tax 
amounts;  and 

"(ii)  appropriations  or  expenditures  are 
made  from  such  fund  for  education  and  at 
least  one  other  purpose — 
"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  multiply 
the  ratio  of  available  taxes  to  total  avail- 
able amounts  by  education  ex|}enditures  (ex- 
cluding dedicated  amounts)  for  such  fund. 
"(C)  DETiNTrioNs. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (B)  the  term — 

"(1)  available  taxes  means  local  tax  reve- 
nues not  restricted  to  any  particular  ex- 
penditure category  as  determined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Onsus: 

"(11)  total  available  amounts  means  the 
sum  of  unrestricted  revenues,  cash  and  in- 
vestment asset  expended  during  the  year  as 
f'"*»rmined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
and 

"(ill)  dedicated  amoimts  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  and  determined  for  each  unit 
by  the  Brreau  of  the  Census)  means  monies 
that  must  be  spent  on  one  or  more  specified 
expenditure  categories."; 

(e)  by  inserting  after  redesignated  para- 
graph (e)  (2)  the  following  new  paragraphs — 
"(3)  Adjusted  taxes  reduced. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  the  adjusted  taxes  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
( 2 ) )  of  a  unit  of  local  government  with  per 
capita  adjusted  taxes  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2))  in  excess  of 
$250,  and  in  excess  of  250  percent  of  the  aver- 
age per  capita  adjusted  taxes  of  similarly 
classified  units  within  the  State  in  which  it 
Is  located  (as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  general  statistical  purposes) 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  product  resulting 
from:  multiplying  the  population  of  such 
i<nlt  by  tbe  amount  its  per  capita  adjusted 
taxes  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  250  per- 
cent of  the  average  ner  caolta  adlust.ed  taxes 
for  similarly  classified  units:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  per  capita  adjusted  taxes  of 
a  unit  shall  not  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
less  than  $250  or  the  State  average  per  capita 
adjusted  taxes  for  similarly  classified  imlts 
(whichever  is  higher) . 

"(4)  Exception. — The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  shall  not  apply  to  a  unit  of  local 
government  that  is  the  only  unit  (other  than 
an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native  village) 
within  the  county  area  in  which  It  Is  located. 
A  unit  shall  be  treated  as  located  in  a 
country"  area  if  all  or  nart  of  its  geographic 
area  is  located  in  such  area. 

"(6)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  the  term — 

"(A)  average  per  capita  adjusted  taxes 
means  the  sum  of  the  adjusted  taxes  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) ) 
for  similarly  classified  units  of  local  govern- 
ment (as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  ourooses) , 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  population  of  such 
similarly  classified  units:  and 
"(B)    per  capita  Income  shall  be  deter- 
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mined  on  the  basis  of  income  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (a)  (3)."; 

(f)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  as 
follows — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  (2): 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "county  area"  from  re- 
designated paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
"State"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(g)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f) 
and  (g)  as  (d),  (e)  and  (f).  respectively. 

Sec.  10.  Section  121  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1241)  is 
amended : 

(a)  by  striking  "REPORT  ON  USE  OF 
FUNDS:"  from  the  title;  and, 

(b)  by  striking  the  provisions  of  subeec- 
tlon (a)  and  (d) ;  and 

(c)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
(e).  (f).  and  (g),  as  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e) ,  respectively. 

Sec.  11.  Section  123  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (31  UJ3.C.  1243)  is 
amended: 

(a)  l>y  amending  subsection  (a)  as  fol- 
lows— 

(1)  by  striking  "State  government  or"  and 
"and  vrith  req>ect  to  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment"; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  from  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows — 

"(8)  it  will  c<Mnply  with  tbe  provisions 
of  section  121;  and"  ;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph — 

"(9)  It  will  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)."; 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  as  fel- 
lows'^ 

(1)  by  inserting  at  tbe  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  sentence — 

"For  any  entitlement  period  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1,  1980,  such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  not  less  often  that  once  every 
two  years,  and  shall  Include  the  financial 
statements  for  each  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
audits  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval  at  such  time  as  required  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary."; 

(2)  by  striking  the  first  reference  to  "State 
or"  from  paragraph  (2) ; 

(3)  by  striking  "every  3  years"  from 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  "every  2  fiscal 
years  (provided  the  financial  statements 
for  each  fiscal  year  are  Included  in  the 
audit) "  m  lieu  thereof: 

(4)  by  striking  "3"  from  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  "2"  In  lieu  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  that  paragraph  "for  each  fiscal 
year"  after  "government";   and 

(5)  by  amending  paragn4>h  (6)  to  read 
as  follows — 

"(8)  Waitee. — ^The  Secretary  may  waive 
tbe  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  or  para- 
graph (2),  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  respect 
to  any  State  government  or  unit  of  local 
government  for  any  fiscal  year  as  to  which 
(In  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  there  Is  a  finding 
that— 

(A)  the  financial  accounts  of  such  gov- 
ernment for  such  period  are  not  audltable. 
and  that  such  government  demonstrates 
substantial  progress  toward  making  such 
financial  accounts  audltable,  or 

(B)  such  government  is  audited  by  a 
State  audit  agency  which  does  not  follow 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  or 
which  is  not  independent  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary); provided,  however,  that  such  State 
audit  agency  demonstrating  progress  toward 
meeting  generaUy  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards or  becoming  independent.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  141  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (81  U.B.O.  1261)  shall 
be  amended  as  follows: 


(a)  by  Insertliig  at  the  end  of  snbaee- 
tlon  (b)  the  following  new  paragnpb — 

"(8)  The  one-year  periods  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1  of  1980.  1981.  1982,  19S3,  and  1984."; 
and 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (c)(1)(B)  to 
read  as  follows — 

"(B)  as  a  county  area  and  as  the  sole  unit 
of  local  government  in  such  area.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  143(a)  of  tbe  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1263 
(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "State  which 
receives  a  notice  of  reduction  in  entitlement 
under  section  107(b) ,  and  any". 

Sec.  14.  The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  (31  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  repealing  section  145,  entitled  "Study  of 
Revenue  Sharing  and  Federalism". 

Sec.  15.  The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  (31  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  146  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  146.  Fiscal  Impact  Repokt. — Tbe  re- 
ports required  under  Section  106(a)(2)  to 
be  submitted  to  tbe  Congress  for  March  1, 
1982,  and  for  March  1,  1984,  shall  include 
an  assessment  of  the  fiscal  impact  on  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  entitlement 
payments  made  under  this  title.  The  assess- 
ments shall  include  estimates  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  payments  have:  (I)  resulted 
in  lower  State  and  local  taxes  than  would 
otherwise  have  prevailed;  (2)  Increased  State 
and  local  expenditures,  and  the  functional 
allocation  of  those  increases:  (3)  caused 
higher  State  and  local  fund  balances.  The 
assessment  shall  also  estimate  how  these 
fiscal  impacts  vary  by  region  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  underlying  condition  of  State 
and  local  economies,  by  the  size  and  type  of 
jurisdiction,  and  by  the  general  nature  of 
State-local  fiscal  relationships  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  State  aid  provided  to  local  govern- 
ments; and  in  general,  how  the  fiscal  impacts 
differ  from  the  Impacts  of  the  resources 
available  to  local  govemmenta  from  their 
own  sources. 

Sec.  16.  The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  (31  U.S.C.  1221  et  aeq.)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  new  section  146  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"Sec  147.  Effective  Date. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  the  "Local  Oovemment 
Fiscal  Assistance  Amendments  of  1980" 
slMll  apply  to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  on  or  after  October  1. 
1980.". 

Section-bt-Scction  Analtsis  or  the  Bnx 
"To  authorize  an  extension  of  the  revenue 
sharing  programs  of  general  purpose  pay- 
mente  to  local  governments  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Oovemment  Fiscal 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1980". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  findings  describ- 
ing the  principles  on  which  the  continuation 
of  tbe  Revenue  Sharing  program  is  based. 
The  findings  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
financial  health  of  local  govemmenta  to  the 
welfare  of  their  citizens  and  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  national  economy.  The  in- 
trastate allocation  of  funds  should  be  some- 
what modified  so  that  the  allocation  of  funds 
makes  greater  and  a  more  consistent  con- 
tribution to  reducing  intrastate  fiscal  in- 
equities. The  findings  recognize  that  the 
civil  righta  and  public  participation  provi- 
sions help  to  ensure  the  democratic  and  non- 
discriminatory use  of  revenue  sharing  funds. 
The  findings  recognize  that  the  audit  re- 
quirement of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
has  contributed  to  improved  financial  man- 
agement practices  at  State  and  local  govern- 
ment levels.  The  findings  recognize  that  tbe 
reduction  in  Revenue  Sharing  assistance  to 
States  will  cause  hardships,  but  that  it  Is 


necessary  In  order  to  redooe  overaU  Icvals 
of  Federal  ezpeDditures.  Artrtitlonsi  fmjmeDtm 
to  local  govemmeata  in  fiscal  yean  1981  and 
1982  are  provided  in  order  to  alleviate  tbe 
impact  of  the  elimination  ot  funding  to  tbe 
States. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  Section  101 
of  the  title  to  add  a  new  Section  101,  "Sbort 
Title."  Section  101.  "Sbort  Title."  prnvlrtw 
that  the  UUe  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Local 
Government  Flacal  *—'«♦«"<•«  Act  of  1980~. 

Section  4  of  tbe  bill  amends  Section  103 
of  the  title,  "Paymenta  to  State  and  Locel 
Govemmenta"  Tbe  bill  ddetas  tbe  raCerenoe 
to  paymenta  to  State  govemmenta  from  tbe 
title.  Since  the  bill  provides  funding  for  Icoal 
govemmenta  only,  througnout  tbe  bill, 
changes  are  made  to  delete  State  gotrem- 
menta  from  the  provisions  of  the  title.  In 
addition,  obsolete  references  to  entltlMoant 
periods  covered  under  tbe  1973  Act  are  de- 
leted by  the  bill.  The  last  paragraph  under 
subsection  102(c)  is  designated  as  new  sub- 
section (d),  and  a  new  sentence  is  added 
providing  that  population  and  income  data 
developed  from  the  1980  census  will  not  be 
used  to  revise  population  and  income  esti- 
mates used  to  compute  allocations  to  State 
and  local  govemmenta  for  periods  beginning 
prior  to  October  1, 1980. 

Revenue  Sharing  funds  are  aUocated  using 
the  best  and  most  current  Census  Bureau 
data  available  at  the  time  the  allocatlooa 
are  made.  The  Act  provides  that,  for  one 
year  after  the  close  of  an  entitlement  period, 
a  recipient  government  may  petition  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  adjustment  tn 
ite  allocation  due  to  an  error  In  tbe  data. 
After  the  1980  census.  Census  BuiVMi  esti- 
mates <rf  data  for  fiscal  years  197B,  1977,  and 
earlier  years  may  differ  from  tbe  18T0- 
census-based  estimates  used  by  OB8  to  com- 
pute Revenue  Sharing  allocations  for  thoae 
years.  It  would  be  In^iproprtate  now  to  In- 
troduce data,  derived  from  different  census 
methods,  as  the  basis  for  adjustmenta  after 
the  final  allocations  have  been  made.  TUs 
amendment  would  predude  any  adjustmenta 
to  paymenta  for  entitlement  periods  begin- 
ning before  October  1,  1980  based  on  data 
revisions  resulting  from  tbe  1960  census. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  Section  106  of 
the  title,  "Creation  of  Ttust  Fund:  Appro- 
priation; Authorizations  for  KnttUenMnte." 
The  title  is  ametMled  to  ddete  the  language 
that  appropriated  funds  under  tbe  1973  Act. 
Section  105(b)  is  amended  to  delete  the 
provisions  for  appropriations  for  pre- 1976 
entiUement  periods.  Section  106(c)  Is  r»- 
designated  as  section  106(b).  Redesignated 
Seotion  106(b)(1)  extends  for  five  yean 
the  authorization  to  appropriate  funds  to 
make  Revenue  Sharing  paymenta.  Tbe  bill 
authorizes  $4,566,666,667  for  each  of  the  five 
additional  years  of  the  Revenue  flhartiig 
Program.  Tbe  amounta  authorized  under  tbe 
current  program  for  paymenta  to  State  gOT- 
rement  are  deleted. 

Redesignated  seotion  106(b)(3)  provides 
for  the  authorization  of  $8,282,606  tot  pur- 
poses  of  making  adjustmenta  to  tbe  pay- 
menta to  the  non-contlguouB  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This  amount  repreeenta 
a  reduction  from  current  levels  In  propartlaa 
to  the  elimination  of  State  government 
funding. 

Redesignated  Section  105(b)(3)  describes 
the  five  (6)  entitlement  periods  covered  by 
tbe  bUl  from  October  1.  1980  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  The  entiUement  periods 
correspond  to  Federal  fiscal  years  1981-1985. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  supplemental  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  years  1981.  and  1983,  In  the 
amoimt  of  $600,000,000  per  year.  This  limited 
amoimt  would  be  authorized  to  assist  local 
govemmenta  in  adjusting  to  reductions  In 
State  aid.  resulting  from  the  termination 
of  Revenue  Sharing  paymenta  to  State  gor- 
emmenta.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  losses 
in  State  paymenta  to  local  govemmenta  will 
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Iw  mitiBtantlil.  Subsection  lOS(d)  of  the 
title  Is  redesl  piated  subsection  105(c)  and 
strikes  s  ref ei  ence  to  State  goyernxnents. 

Section  e  o '  the  bill  amends  Section  106 
of  the  title,  '  Allocation  Among  States,"  to 
eliminate  uni  ecessary  references  to  entitle- 
ment periods 
igeo.  and  to 


beginning  prior  to  October  1, 
make  appiroprlate  changes  to 
oorrect  Intern  il  references  to  other  sections 
of  the  Act  fhat  have  been  redesignated. 
Section  106  ls|  also  amended  to  provide  the 
basis  for  allof^tlng  the  supplemental  au- 
tbcolzation  o^  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  years 
1961  and  lOSa,.  This  amount  will  be  allocated 
to  each  StaU  for  distribution  among  the 
local  govemm  ints  In  the  State,  and  also  to 
the  District  a '.  Columbia.  The  amount  will 
be  allocated  a  mong  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  I  mount  of  State  payments  to 
general-purpo  e  local  governments  (exclud- 
ing aid  for  ed  icatlon) .  The  figures  for  mak- 
ing the  calcu  lation  will  be  as  determined 
by  the  Burea  ii  of  the  Census  for  general 
statistical  pui  ;>oses.  Because  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  haa  no  such  transfers,  its  allo- 
cations cannoi  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  amounts  of  transfers  to  local  govern- 
ments, nieref  >re.  Its  allocation  for  each  of 
the  two  entltli  ment  periods  Is  established  at 
a  $7.4  million  level.  Analysis  of  the  current 
formula  Indlc  ites  that  the  dollar  amounts 
set  forth  tn  1  he  three  factor  and ,  the  five 
factor  formul  ts  (Sections  106(b)  (3)  and 
(3) )  do  not  :  equlre  amendment  to  reflect 
the  reduction  In  funding  for  the  program. 
These  amounts  are  used  to  establish  a 
mathematical  ratio  and  have  been  used  for 
allocating  fun  ds  dtirlng  six-month  entitle- 
ment periods  :  n  which  only  one-half  of  the 
annual  amoiu  t  of  funding  was  distributed. 

Section  7  ol  the  bill  repeals  Section  107 
of  the  title,  "1  Intltlements  of  State  Govern- 
ments," In  ord  !r  to  eliminate  the  reservation 
of  one-third  <f  a  State's  allocation  to  the 
State  govemm  mt,  and  also  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  t  lat  State  governments  main- 
tain a  certain  level  of  transfers  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  Section  108  of 
the  title,  "Eitltlement  of  Local  Govern- 
ments." Sectlo  a  108  is  amended  to  substan- 
tially revise  tie  allocation  formula  among 
uitits  of  local  ^vemment  in  a  State  area  In 
order  to  assun  a  more  equltabe  distribution 
of  funding  within  a  State.  These  revisions 
provide  that  local  governments  compete 
State-wide,  on  the  basis  of  their  data  factors, 
for  their  sham  of  their  State  area's  alloca- 
tion as  determined  under  Section  106,  "Al- 
locations Amo  ng  States".  The  c\irrent  pro- 
gram provides  that,  initially,  the  amount  al- 
located to  a  State  is  divided  among  the 
county  areas  ii  i  the  State,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments are  1  mited  to  shairing  their  county 
area's  aUocatl(  n.  Since  a  local  government's 
allocation  wou  id  no  longer  depend  on  factors 
pertaining  to  1  he  county  area  In  which  they 
are  located;  Ju  -isdlctions  within  a  State  with 
the  same  foniula  factors  will  receive  the 
same  level  of  f  mdlng. 

Section  8 (a]  of  the  blU  amends  Section 
lOS  (a)  and  (1  )  of  the  blU  to  eliminate  the 
reference*  app  Icable  only  to  county  area  al- 
location festui  e  of  the  revenue  sharing  for- 
mula. 

Section  8(a 
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amends  Section  108(b)  (4)  of 
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concept  is  not  used  to  allocate  funding  un- 
der the  biU. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  redesignates  and 
amends  Section  108(b)  (6)  (A)-(D)  of  the 
title  as  Sections  108(b)  (l)-(4),  respecUvely. 
Redesignated  Section  I06(o)(l)  is  amenued 
to  delete  the  reierence  to  current  Section 
108(C)  which  is  delated  by  the  oUl. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  amends  redesig- 
nated Section  108(b)(2).  which  currently 
provides  that  local  govemmeuts  may  not 
receive  a  per  capita  Revenue  Sharing 
amo  lint  of  less  than  20  percent,  nor  more 
than  145  percent,  of  the  per  capital  Revenue 
Sharing  amount  allocated  to  local  govem- 
meuts  in  the  State.  The  bill  would  change 
these  minimum  and  maximum  allocation 
requirements  to  a  minimum  of  10  percent 
and  a  maximum  of  176  percent. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  amends  redesig- 
nated Section  108(b)  (3)  of  the  title  to  re- 
duce the  ciurent  statutory  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  funds  any  recipient  may  re- 
ceive from  60  percent  of  the  sum  of  the 
adjusted  taxes  and  intergovernmental 
transfers  received  by  that  government,  to 
26  percent. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  amends  redesig- 
nated Section  108(b)(4)  of  the  title  to 
delete  the  references  to  entitlement  oerlods 
that  are  less  than  one  year  in  duration.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  that  determine  the 
disposition  of  entitlements  that  are  waived 
by  units  of  local  government  Including  In- 
dian tribes  or  Alaskan  native  villages.  Un- 
der the  current  program,  these  ftmds  are 
automatically  transferred  to  the  countv  gov- 
ernment However,  this  approach  la  no  longer 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  amendments  dis- 
cussed above  that  change  the  basis  upon 
which  the  allocations  for  those  groups  are 
determined. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  redesignates  and 
amends  Section  108(b)  (7)  (A)-(C)  of  the 
title  as  Section  108(c)  (l)-(3).  respectively. 
Redesignated  Section  108(c)(1)  is  amended 
to  provide  for  the  exception  to  application 
to  entitlement  adjustments  set  forth  In  re- 
designated Section  108(c)  (3). 

Redesignated  Section  lOS(c)  (3)  of  the 
title  Is  amended  to  delete  a  reference  to 
county  areas,  and  to  specifically  provide  for 
the  application  of  the  35  percent  limitation 
discussed  above. 

Redesignated  Section  108(c)  (3)  Is 
amended  to  provide  that  where  a  Revenue 
Sharing  payment  to  a  local  government  is 
reduced  due  to  the  adjustments  on  pay- 
ments required  In  redesignated  Sections 
108(b)  (3)  or  (3)  (the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum entitlement  and  the  35  percent  limi- 
tation) .  and  no  other  local  government  may 
receive  the  amount  because  of  those  limi- 
tations, that  amount  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
portionally increase  allocations  to  other  lo- 
cal governments  within  the  State,  notwith- 
standing the  limitations  In  Sections  108- 
(b)  (3)  or  (3).  The  current  law  provides  for 
the  State  government  to  receive  the  extra 
amount  of  funding  that  is  available  for  dls- 
tribu^-lon  after  the  application  of  these  two 
allocation  constraints. 

Section  8(a)  also  deletes  the  provision  m 
Section  108(c)  that  authorizes  the  Gover- 
nors to  nrovlde  an  optional  allocation  among 
local  governments.  "That  authoritv  has  never 
been  exercised  bv  a  State  government,  and 
should  no  loneer  be  available  due  to  the 
eaulvalent  treatment  of  local  govemments 
un'<er  the  revised  State-wide  competition  for 
funding. 

Section  8(b)  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
108(d)(1)  of  the  title  to  exclude  the  re- 
quirement for  reduction  of  the  general  tax 
effort  data  factor  from  the  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment definition,  and  to  conform  the  defi- 
nition, which  excludes  Indian  tribes  and 
AlasVan  native  villages  from  treatment  as  a 
unit  of  local  government  for  certain  limited 


purposes,  to  the  amendments  made  by  the 
bUl. 

Section  8(c)  of  the  bill  amends  SecUon 
108(d)  by  striking  paragraphs  (4)  and  (b). 
Paragn4>h  (4),  which  provides  that  a  local 
government  that  Is  located  In  whole  or  in 
part  In  a  larger  entity,  shall  be  treated  as 
if  it  is  located  in  that  entity  is  Inserted  In 
amended  Section  109(e)(4)  of  the  title. 
Paragraph  (5)  Is  deleted  due  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  county  area  element  of  the 
formula. 

section  S(d)  of  the  biU  Is  amended  to 
provide  for  revenue  sharing  allocations  for 
separate  law  enforcement  officers  at  the  cur- 
rent levels.  The  current  program  provides 
funding  for  these  officers  to  be  derived  from 
the  State  government  and  the  Parish  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  Section  8(e)  amends  Sec- 
tion 108(e)  of  the  title  to  provide  that  the 
funding  for  the  officers  in  a  Parish  will  be 
derived  proportionately  from  the  other  re- 
cipient governments  in  the  Parish  in  which 
the  officer  Is  located.  Only  governments  in 
Parishes  served  by  separate  law  enforce- 
ment officers  will  contribute  to  its  funding. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  Orleans 
Parish,  because  it  has  no  separate  law  en- 
forcement officer.  A  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment with  a  geographic  area  that  is  In  more 
than  one  Parish  will  be  considered  to  be 
located  within  the  Parish  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  its  population  resides. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  Section  109 
of  the  title,  "Definitions  and  Special  Rules 
for  Application  of  Allocation  Formulas." 
Section  9(a)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  paragraph 
(a)(8).  "Indian  Tribes  and  Alaskan  Native 
Village  Population,"  which  requires  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  develop  population 
estimates  for  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  na- 
tive villages  In  accordance  with  criteria 
esUblished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
whenever  the  Bureau  provides  population 
estimates  to  the  Secretary  for  the  other  types 
of  recipient  governments.  Until  recently,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provided  these  data, 
but  it  is  appropriate  for  the  agency  provid- 
ing population  estimates  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  develop  similar  estimates  for 
Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  native  villages 
performing  general  governmental  functions. 

Section  9(b)  of  the  bill  deletes  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  109(d)  of  the  title.  That  sec- 
tion of  the  title  sets  forth  the  basis  for  cal- 
culating the  general  tax  effort  factor  for 
county  'reas. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  bUl  adds  a  new  para- 
graph, 109(e)(1)(C),  which  provides  for  a 
limitation  on  the  general  tax  effort  factor  of 
a  unit  of  local  government  whose  per  capita 
Income  exceeds  116  percent  of  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  State  in  which  It  is  located. 
The  present  formula  allocates  smaller 
amounts  to  local  governments  as  per  capita 
incon  -ises.  This  provision  is  designed  to  in- 
creas'  moderately  the  rate  at  which  pay- 
ment Jecline  for  very  blgh-lncome  govern- 
ment This  provision  reduces  the  general 
tax  effort  factor  of  a  local  government  by  the 
percentage  that  its  per  capita  Income  exceeds 
115  percent  of  its  State's  average.  For  exam- 
ple, the  general  tax  effort  factor  of  a  local 
government  with  a  per  capita  Income  of  125 
percent  of  the  State  per  capita  Income  would 
be  reduced  by  10  percent.  This  provision 
affects  less  than  10  percent  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  county  and  frees  funds  for 
distribution  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
communities. 

Section  9(d)  of  the  bill  redesignates  cur- 
rent pu-agraph  109(e)(3)(B)  as  (e)(2)(D). 
and  adds  new  paragraphs  109(e)(3)(B), 
"Procedure  for  Determining  Education 
Taxes"  and  109(e)(3)(C),  "Definitions." 
These  new  sections  codify  the  current  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary  In  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  the  <3en8tis 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  adjusted 
taxes  for  a  local  government.  The  amend" 
ment  specifies  the  method  of  calculating  ad- 
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justed  taxes  only  In  a  case  where  a  fund  Is 
established  that  commingles  revenues  from 
tax  and  non-tax  sources  and  is  used  by  the 
local  government  to  pay  educational  and  at 
least  one  other  type  of  expense. 

Section  9(e)  amends  Section  109(e)  to  add 
new  paragraphs  109(e)(3),  "Adjusted  Taxes 
Reduced.".  109(e)(4),  "Exception."  and  109 
(e)(5).  "Definitions."  The  purpose  of  these 
sections  Is  to  target  Revenue  Sharing  ftmds 
to  local  governments  with  lower  incomes  and 
away  from  those  Jurisdictions  that  clearly 
export  a  substantial  portion  of  their  local 
taxes,  tbat  Is.  non-resident  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses actually  pay  a  very  high  percentage 
of  a  Jurisdiction's  taxes.  Such  Jurls-ilctions 
are  able  to  generate  levels  of  taxation  far  in 
excess  of  the  level  of  tax  effOTt  made  by 
their  residents. 

New  paragraph  109(e)(3)  provides  for  a 
limitation  on  per  capita  adjusted  taxes  for 
units  of  local  government  with  per  capita 
adjusted  taxes  in  excess  of  (250  and  in  ex- 
cess of  250  percent  of  the  averaee  per  capita 
adjusted  taxes  of  similarity  clai^lfled  irov- 
ernments  In  the  State.  For  such  povemments. 
this  amendment  would  reduce  the  adjusted 
taxes  data  factor  as  follows:  The  amount 
that  a  local  government's  per  caolta  adjusted 
taxes  exceeds  250  percent  of  the  State  aver- 
age Der  capita  adjusted  taxe<<  for  similarly 
clas^l"ed  units,  multiplied  by  the  population 
of  the  local  government.  The  limitation  will 
not.  however,  be  allowed  to  cause  the  per 
capita  adjusted  taxes  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  be  reduced  below  8360  or  the 
State  average  per  capita  taxes  for  similarly 
classified  units,  whichever  Is  greater.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  adjusted  tax  reduction  formula 
Is  Bs  follows:  If  $10  Is  the  amount  of  per 
capita  adjusted  taxes  of  a  local  government 
In  excess  of  350  percent  In  excels  of  the 
State  averae;e  for  similar  governments,  and 
the  population  of  the  Jurisdiction  is  10.000, 
then  the  adjusted  taxes  of  the  local  govern- 
ment are  reduced  by  $100,000  ($10  x  $10.000) . 

An  exception  is  made  under  new  paragraph 
109(e)  (4)  for  governments  that  are  the  only 
local  governments  (other  than  an  Indian 
tribe  or  Alaskan  native  village)  In  the  coun- 
ties In  which  they  are  located.  The  provision 
in  current  Section  108(d)(4).  that  a  unit 
shall  be  treated  as  located  in  a  county  area 
whenever  all  or  part  of  its  geographic  area 
is  located  In  the  area,  is  incorporated  for  pur- 
poses of  new  paragraph  109(e)  (4) . 

The  definitions  u^d  for  purposes  of  new 
paragraphs  109(e)  (3)  and  (4)  are  provided 
under  new  paragraph    109re)(6). 

Section  9(f)  of  the  bill  amends  Section  109 
(f)  to  delete  the  provisions  relevant  only  to 
countv  areas. 

Section  9(g)  of  the  bill  redesignates  sub- 
sections to  account  for  the  deletion  of  sub- 
section (d)  from  Section  109  of  the  title. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  Section  131 
of  the  title.  "Report  on  Use  of  Funds:  Pub- 
lications and  Public  Hearings,"  by  striking 
reference  to  the  use  report  from  the  title. 
The  bill  also  repeals  the  requirement  in  Sec- 
tion 131(a)  that  recipient  governments  file 
an  actual  use  report  showing  the  amounts 
and  purprses  for  which  the  funds  were  ap- 
propriated, spent,  or  obligated,  the  relation- 
ship of  those  funds  to  the  relevant  functional 
Items  In  the  government's  budget,  and  any 
differences  between  the  actual  and  prop>osed 
use  of  the  funds.  The  actual  use  reoort  is 
eliminated  because  the  information  required 
In  it  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  actual 
fiscal  Impacts  of  the  funds  on  the  budgets 
of  recipient  governments.  To  replace  the  ac- 
tual use  report.  Section  17  of  the  bill  adds  a 
new  Section  146  to  the  title  which  requires 
that  the  Secretary  report  to  Congress  in  1983 
and  1984  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the 
Trust  Fund  and  Include  an  assessment  of  the 
fiscal  impact  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds  on 
State  and  local  governments.  The  require- 
ment In  Section  131(d)  that  the  SecreUry 
provide  the  State  Governor  with  the  use  re- 
ports is  deleted.  Section  121  Is  also  amended 
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to  delete  unnecessary  references  to  State 
governments. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  amends  Section  123 
of  the  title,  "Miscellaneous  Provisions."  Sec- 
tion 11(a)  amends  Section  123(a)  to  delete 
unnecessary  references  to  State  governments. 
Section  11(a)  also  deletes  the  current  re- 
quirement in  Section  123(a)  (8)  that  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaskan  Native  viUages  spend  the 
revenue  sharing  funds  they  receive  to  benefit 
members  of  the  tribe  in  the  county  area  in 
which  the  allocation  was  made.  The  require- 
ment is  inappropriate  due  to  the  revisions 
In  the  allocation  formula  for  Indian  tribes 
and  Alaskan  native  villages.  Section  11(a) 
add>  new  assurances  of  compliance  with  the 
title  to  Section  123(a).  Recipient  govern- 
ments will  be  required  to  assure  the  Secretary 
that  they  vrtll  comply  with  the  public  par- 
ticipation provisions  contained  In  Section  121 
and  the  audit  provisions  contained  in  Section 
123(c)  prior  to  receipt  of  payments  under  the 
A3t.  Currently  such  assurances  are  required 
by  regulation. 

Section  11(c)  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
123(c)  to  require  after  October  1,  1980.  local 
governments,  which  receive  $26,000  or  more 
in  Revenue  Sharing  funds  per  entitlement 
period,  to  have  independent  audits  of  their 
financial  statements  not  less  often  than 
every  2  of  its  fiscal  years.  The  current  pro- 
gram requires  such  audits  at  least  once  every 
3  years.  The  audit  Is  to  Include  all  of  the  fi- 
nancial statements  for  each  of  the  2  years 
covered  by  the  audit.  This  requirement  is  in 
accordance  with  the  audit  practices  generally 
required  under  Federal  assistance  programs 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
Is  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  In  addition. 
Section  123(c)  (5)  is  amended  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  waive  the  audit  required  under 
subsection  (c)  for  fiscal  years  1977,  1978.  and 
1979.  The  waiver  would  apply  to  governments 
that  are  audited  by  a  State  agencies  pursu- 
ant to  State  law,  whenever  the  State  agency 
does  not  follow  generally  accepted  audit 
practices  or  Is  not  Independent,  provided 
that  the  State  agency  demonstrates  progress 
toward  achieving  acceptability  or  Independ- 
ence. This  amendment  also  is  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  amends  Section  141 
of  the  title.  "Definitions  and  Special  Rules." 
to  add  the  additional  entitlement  periods 
authorized  by  the  bill  to  the  definition  of 
entitlement  period. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  repeals  Section  146 
of  the  UUe.  "Judicial  Review,"  to  delete  the 
unnecessary  reference  to  Section  107  to  re- 
flect the  repeal  of  the  State  government 
malntenance-of-transfers  requirement. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  repeals  Section  145 
of  the  title.  "Study  of  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Federalism."  because  the  study  required  has 
been  completed. 

Section  16  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  Section 
146  to  the  title,  "Fiscal  Impact  Reports."  to 
require  the  Sea*tary  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  1.  1982,  and  March  1,  1984  on 
the  fiscal  impact  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds 
on  State  and  local  governments. 

Section  16  of  the  bUl  adds  a  new  SecUon 
146,  "Effective  Date,"  which  states  that  the 
requirements  under  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  will  be  effective  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980. 

Mbssage  raoM  tbk  PxxsmxNT 
To  the  Congreat  of  the  ViMed  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  Congress  today  legis- 
lation titled  the  "Local  Government  Fiscal 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1980."  "Rils  legis- 
lation authorizes  a  five-year  extension  of  the 
general  re<'enue  sharing  program  for  local 
governments.  It  amends  and  extends  the 
current  authorization  for  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program,  which  expires  on 
September  30,  1980. 

In  my  January  budget,  I  Indicated  that 


I  would  support  a  t8S  bmion  «zt«Mlan  of 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  program,  with 
full  participation  by  the  States.  Blnee  that 
time,  Inflation  has  accelerated  conatdermUy 
and  It  has  become  Imperative  that  w 
restrain  Federal  spending  and  balance  tbe 
Federal  budget.  I  therefore  am  proposing 
today  that  the  revenue  sharing  program 
be  extended  only  for  local  governments.  I 
also  am  reconunending  that  funding  for  the 
program  be  reduced  to  the  transitional  Vtwti 
of  $6.1  billion  in  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
and  $4.6  billion  in  fiscal  years  1983  tbiougb 
1986. 

When  tbe  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram was  first  enacted  In  1973,  State  and 
local  governments  confronted  significant 
fiscal  needs.  Many  States  and  locaUtles  faced 
growing  demands  for  services,  which  they 
were  unable  to  finance  with  their  own  tax 
resources.  At  the  same  time.  Federal  rer- 
enues  were  expected  to  grow  rapidly,  provid- 
ing the  resources  for  additional  aid  to  Stataa, 
counties  and  cities. 

Today  the  economic  situation  is  quite 
different.  Most  State  governments  are 
stronger  fiscally  than  they  were  just  a 
decade  ago.  They  have  broader  and  mora 
responslvo  tax  systems,  which  have  produced 
rapid  growth  In  revenues.  In  the  last  decade 
alone,  State  government  revenues  have 
grown  sixty  percent  faster  than  the  Gross 
National  Product.  Some  SUtes,  as  a  reault, 
have  accumulated  substantial  budget  sur- 
pluses. 

WhUe  the  fiscal  condlUon  of  the  States 
has  improved  substantially,  many  local  gov- 
ernments continue  to  have  difficulty  financ- 
ing essential  services  with  their  own  tax  re- 
sources. These  cities,  counties  and  towns  are 
squeezed  between  growing  demands  for  serv- 
ices and  shrinking  tax  bases.  This  fiscal 
squeeze  is  particularly  severe  for  the  cities 
and  counties  with  large  numbers  of  poor  or 
disadvantaged  citizens. 

Finally,  the  high  rate  ot  inflation  has 
made  it  necessary  to  restrain  Federal  q>end- 
ing  and  balance  the  Federal  budget.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Federal  government  does  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  all  of  the  de- 
mands on  its  budget. 

These  changes  in  the  economy  make  It  es- 
sential that  Federal  policies  and  programs  be 
adsipted  to  current  requirements.  We  need  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  dladpUned 
restraint  in  Federal  spending.  We  need  to 
recognize  the  flscal  resurgence  of  tbe  State* 
and  ask  them  to  join  us  as  full  partners  In 
solving  our  domestic  problems,  including  tbe 
fight  against  inflation.  And  we  must  face  tbe 
fact  that  many  local  governments  confront 
responsibilities  beyond  their  capacities,  and 
that  Federal  assistance  must  go  to  those 
with  tbe  greatest  needs. 

This  legislation  embodies  my  commitment 
to  a  strong  and  vital  Federal  system  and  re- 
sponds to  the  need  for  greater  flscal  respon- 
sibility at  all  levels  of  government.  The  leg- 
islatKm  retains  the  most  important  features 
of  the  current  revenue  sharing  program. 
— I  am  proposing  that  the  program  be 
funded  for  a  full  flve  years  and  that  en- 
titlements to  local  governments  are  con- 
tinued on  the  same  basis  as  the  ctirrent 
law.  This  long-term  extension  will  allow 
cities,    ooimtles,    and    towns    to    plan 
their  budgets  for  several  years  and  to  use 
Federal  funds  efficiently. 
— ^I  am  proposing  that  the  flexibility  pro- 
vided to  local  governments  in  the  cur- 
rent  revenue   Sharing   program   be   re- 
tained.  This  will  ensure  that  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  distributed  with  mini- 
mal administrative  cost  and  little  red 
t»p*.  It  will  also  aUow  local  governments 
to  be  responsive  to  local  needs,  rather 
than  to  priorities  set  in  Washington. 
— Finally,  I  am  proposing  tbat  the  dtlsen 
participation    and    antl-dlscrlmlns)tloD 
provisions  of  the  current  orogram  be  re- 
autborlMd  In  their  entirety.  This  will 
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enstfre   continued   progress   In   maittng 
loc*.    government  more   accessible  and 
resp  inslve  to  all  citizens. 
The  le  ^latlon  I  am  transmitting  also  In- 
cludes In  iportant  changes  In  the  current  pro- 
Tl  ese  changes  wUl  make  the  revenue 
(  rogram  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
government   and   more   consistent 
current  economic  sitiiatlon. 
am  proposing  that  the  States  no 
refcelve  general  revenue  sharing  asslst- 
Wl  lie  I  recognize  that  this  recommen- 
vfll  cause  difficult  adjustments  In  a 
It   reflects  the   improved  fiscal 
the  States  and  the  need  for  greater 
re4>onslblllty  and  a  balanced  Federal 
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I  am  proposing  that  $500  mUllon 

to  the  local  share  of  general  reve- 

shai^ng  In  each  of  the  next  two  years 

million  of  transitional  assistance  Is 

to  help  local  governments  adjust  to 

In  State  aid  resulting  from  the 

of  revenue  sharing  for  the 

e  S500  million  will  be  concentrated 

States    that    provide    the    greatest 

it  aid  to  their  local  governments. 

these  funds,  many  cities  and  coun- 

)e  forced  to  lay  off  essential  workers 

already  high  property  tax  rates. 
I  am  proposing  modest  changes  In 
Intrastate  formula  for  allocating  general 
sharing  funds.  These  changes  will 
1  icreases  In  aid  to  local  governments 
numbers  of  poor  and  dlsadvan- 
and  with  very  high  tax  bur- 
will  help  reduce  the  large  dls- 
exlst  between  wealthy  and  poor 
In  many  States. 
I  am  proposing  that  local  govem- 
recelve  revenue  sharing  aid  be 
^ery  two  years.  This  provision  will 
continued   Improvement  In  local 
flnanci8Ll  management  practices, 
my  Administration,  we  have  built 
pahtnershlp  between  the  Federal  gov- 
and  State  and  local  governments, 
part  lershlp  has  brought  new  vitality  to 
Natli  in's  States,  counties  and  cities.  It 
provided  consistent  and  stable  funding 
State  and  local  needs.  And  It  has 
and  local  officials  an  opportunity 
shape  the  legislaUon  that  affects 
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for  renewing  general  revenue 
strengthen  the  partnership  that  we 
in  the  last  three  years.  I  hope 
rill  join  me  In  this  effort. 


JnocT  Cartkr. 
:  Hotm,  ApHl  IS,  1980. 


B  '  Mr.  DXJRKIN: 
lies.    163.    A    joint    resolution 
the    action    taken    by 
under    the   Trade   Ex- 
^.ct  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on 
)f  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
;he  Committee  on  Finance. 
D  JRKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
intrxlucing   a  joint   resolution   to 
Pr^ident  Carter's  oil  import  fee. 
President   Carter's   plan,   the 
gasoline  is  destined  to  increase 
per  gallon,  and  even  the  White 
a:knowledge8  that  the  inflation 
"  ultimately  rise  by  at  least  three- 
of  a  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
"  fee. 


P^ident,  Nfew  Hampshire's  hard 
hardworking  families  need   a 
Dot  a  tax  increase.  Imposing  a 
increase  on  gasoline  is  really  ra- 
price.  As  a  result  New  Hamp- 
r-and  moderate-income  fam- 
uli as  our  tourist  industry  and 
Binesses  are  unfairly  discriml- 
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nated  against.  A  gasoline  price  increase 
such  as  this  will  have  a  devastatmg  im- 
pact on  all  New  Englanders. 

Many  residents  of  New  Hampshire 
must  travel  long  distances  to  work  or 
school  each  day.  In  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate, public  transportation,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  depend  on  our  cars  for 
commuting. 

New  Hampshire's  tourist  industry, 
which  is  still  trying  to  recover  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  last  summer's  long 
gas  lines  and  this  winter's  short  snow- 
fall will  be  crippled  by  the  oil  import  fee. 
Tourism  is  the  second  largest  industry 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  A  reduc- 
tion of  tourists,  which  will  surely  follow 
an  increase  in  gas  prices,  will  have  seri- 
ous reverberations  throughout  our  econ- 
omy. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  hard  to  provide  relief  from  high 
energy  costs,  because  in  New  Hampshire 
and  New  England  we  are  never  going  to 
get  inflation  under  control  until  we  get 
our  energy  costs  under  control.  The  cost 
of  the  food  on  our  table,  the  gas  in  our 
tank,  and  the  oil  in  our  furnace,  are  all 
the  result  of  exorbitant  energy  costs,  the 
major  cause  of  inflation  in  the  North- 
east. For  too  long  Federal  energy  policy 
has  unfairly  discriminated  against  the 
people  of  the  Northeast.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Energy  Conservation  and 
Supply  Subcommittee,  I  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  change  Federal  energy  pol- 
icy and  reduce  our  energy-fueled  infla- 
tion. 

In  this  spirit  I  introduce  my  resolution 
todav  to  block  this  inflationary  oil  im- 
port fee.  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  promptly  pass  this  resolu- 
tion before  the  devastating  impact  of 
an  oil  import  fee  crashes  down  on  con- 
simiers  and  businesses  alike,* 


ADDIIIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1287,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  ceil- 
ings of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  all 
beneficiaries  age  65  or  older. 

s.  I'S* 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cOsponsor  of  S.  1754,  a 
bill  to  determine  the  causes  and  effects 
of  acid  precipitation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment solutions  to  this  problem. 

S.  2216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iMGs),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  Simpson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr,  Aricstronc)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2216,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  intelligence  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httbipttret,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glemn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 


2463,  a  bill  to  amend  the  survivor  bene- 
fit plan  provided  for  in  chapter  73  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son who  has  elected  to  participate  in 
such  plan  to  suspend  that  election  when 
such  person  has  been  rated  as  totally 
disabled  for  a  specified  period  of  time, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2503 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
2502,  a  bill  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
certain  penalty  provisions  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  failure  to 
answer  questions  presented  in  the  decen- 
nial and  mid-decade  census. 

SENATE  HCSOLimON  392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnttson,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsukaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 392,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  immediately  take  steps  to  reduce 
interest  rates. 

SENATE  RCSOLirnON  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 403,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  Sen- 
atorial pay  raises. 


Ajyril  16,  1980 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,  1981— SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  86 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1698 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  cm 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  a 
concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  (jovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  along  with  Senator  Hatfield 
an  amendment  which  we  will  offer  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86  to  pro- 
vide room  in  the  budget  for  activation 
and  funding  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  (the  "Brooke-Cranston" 
program). 

Immediate  activation  and  funding  of  a 
revised  Brooke-Cranston  program,  as 
contained  in  S.  2177  which  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  recently  reported 
out,  are  essential  to  ward  off  a  worsening 
of  the -crisis  in  the  housing  industry  and 
to  correct  the  damage  that  has  already 
been  done. 

The  housing  start  figures  for  March, 
which  have  just  been  released,  show  that 
the  crisis  is  far  worse  than  even  the 
most  dire  predictions  had  exnected.  New 
housing  starts  dropped  22  percent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.041  million  units.  This 
is  42  percent  lower  than  the  figure  for 
March  of  1979.  Building  j)ermitB,  an  in- 


dicator of  future  activity,  were  issued  at 
a  rate  18  percent  lower  than  in  Febru- 
ary and  42  percent  below  the  March  1979 
rate. 

How  does  this  translate  into  human 
terms?  After  being  in  business  for  20 
years,  John  Scelza,  a  builder  from  New- 
Ington,  CMin,,  faces  being  "wiped  out." 
Many  contractors  with  whom  he  has 
worked  have  gone  out  of  business  in  the 
last  few  months.  Neil  Hasselwander,  a 
Wisconsin  builder,  testified  last  month 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1979 
he  had  53  residential  permits — while  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  he  had  only 
1  permit. 

The  situation  is  going  to  get  worse.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a  50-percent  drop  in 
housing  starts  this  year,  to  the  lowest 
level  since  World  War  n.  With  52  mil- 
lion Americans  reaching  home  buying 
age  in  the  next  15  years,  a  failure  to  in- 
crease production  will  result  in  a  severe 
shortage  in  available  housing,  thereby 
driving  up  housing  costs  and  fueling 
inflation. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  also  testified  that  without  im- 
mediate, effective  Federal  assistance  to 
the  housing  industry,  1  million  housing 
units  will  not  be  built,  1.6  million  jobs 
will  be  lost  and  $27.5  billion  in  wages  will 
not  be  paid.  The  Federal  Government 
would  lose  $3.5  billion  in  tax  revenues, 
and  the  cost  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment would  be  an  additional  $4  billion 
in  lost  tax  revenues.  Unemployment  in 
the  housing  industry  is  presently  13  per- 
cent, up  from  10.5  percent  in  February. 
This  figure  is  expected  to  reach  23  per- 
cent absent  Government  intervention.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  1.6  million  jobs  in 
the  ccmstruction  trade,  3.4  mlllicm  jobs 
could  be  lost  due  to  the  ripple  effect  on 
industry  suppliers. 

Indeed,  the  ripple  effects  due  to  the 
crisis  in  the  housing  industry  have  al- 
ready begun  to  be  felt.  Of  the  190  ply- 
wood mills  operating  in  the  Nation,  40 
have  shut  down  and  29  others  are  on 
short  shifts.  Sales  at  sc»ne  plumbing 
compsmles  are  off  20  percent.  Markets 
for  furniture,  appliances,  carpets,  and 
the  like  are  in  a  decline. 

Activation  and  funding  of  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  will  stabilize  housing 
production  by  providing  mortgage  assist- 
ance during  this  period  of  severe  reduc- 
tion in  residential  construction  and  sales. 
Under  the  program,  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (GNMA) 
is  authorized  to  issue  commitments  to 
purchase  below-market  interest  rate  pri- 
vate mortgages,  which  in  turn  are  sold 
as  market  yield  instnmients.  The  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Interest  rates  at  pur- 
chase and  at  sale.  The  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  these  instruments  are 
"recaptured"  by  the  Government  and  re- 
used for  subsequent  mortgage  purchases. 
The  amendment  which  we  are  propos- 
ipg  would  provide  room  in  the  budget 
for  activation  and  funding  of  a  $10  bil- 
lion BnxAe-Cranston  program.  Under 
our  prtHJOsal,   $5  billion  In  mortgage- 


purchase  commitments  would  be  issued 
by  GNMA  on  August  1,  1980  and  another 
$5  billion  in  commitments  would  be  is- 
sued on  October  1,  1980.  To  accomplish 
this,  there  would  have  to  be  additional 
new  budget  authority  of  $4,920  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  and  $550 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
There  would  be  a  recapture  of  $80  mil- 
lion in  outlays  in  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  and  additional  outlays  of  $1,550 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  Be- 
cause of  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  will  be  a  recapture  of  $630 
million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
net  cost  to  the  Government,  over  6  years, 
will  be  $1,795  million. 

This  program  would  have  a  long-term 
anti -inflationary  impact  on  the  price  of 
housing.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  potential 
demand  for  between  2.3  and  2.7  million 
new  housing  units  per  year  during  the 
1980's  to  meet  our  demographic  demsmd. 
If  the  present  low  level  of  production  is 
not  increased,  the  built-up  demand  and 
low  supply  of  houses  will  cause  the  price 
of  housing  to  skyrocket  when  credit 
markets  loosen  up. 

A  $10  billion  Brooke-Cranston  program 
would  produce  additional  sales  of  200,000 
housing  units.  Since  the  construction  of 
a  single  family  home  creates  about  2 
jobs,  the  program  would  mean  400,000 
additional  jobs  would  be  provided,  en- 
abUng  thousands  of  home  builders  to 
survive  the  crisis  which  exists  in  the 
housing  industry. 

The  Brooke-Cranston  program  has 
been  described  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  a 
"no-cost"  program  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  income  realized  from  Jobs 
gained,  and  the  costs  saved  from  not 
having  to  pay  unemployment  compen- 
sation, is  at  least  equal  to  the  net  cost 
of  the  program  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  keep 
this  big  picture  in  mind — as  opposed  to  a 
nsuTow-sighted  focus  on  the  outlays  In 
a  particular  function  in  a  particular 
year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  a  revised  section  235 
HUD  home  ownership  subsidy  program  to 
provide  a  stimulus  for  the  home  con- 
struction industry  instead  of  using  the 
Brooke-C^ranston  program  which  Con- 
gress has  already  enacted  to  provide  re- 
lief during  crisis  periods  in  the  housing 
industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  flnally  recognized  what  I 
saw  6  months  ago:  The  housing  indus- 
try is  in  a  crisis  state  and  needs  help. 
However,  as  is  usual  for  this  sulministra- 
tion,  their  proposal  is  a  day  late  and  a 
dollar  short. 

The  revised  section  235  program,  with 
the  higher  mortgage  limits  and  more 
shallow  subsidies  contemplated,  would 
produce  only  80,000  new  home  starts. 
Given  the  situaUon  which  exists  in  the 
housing  industry,  this  is  not  nearly 
enough.  This  program  would  not  provide 
any  direct  relief  for  the  multi-family 
bousing  rental  market. 

What  is  needed  is  activation  of  both 
Brooke-Cranston  and  the  revised  section 


235  program.  During  the  recession  our 
country  experienced  in  1974,  Congress 
provided  for  funding  of  an  $8.8  bilUon 
Brooke-C^ranston  program  and  in  addi- 
tion approved  an  income  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  housing.  The  Brooke- 
Oanston  program  alone  spurred  the  pur- 
chase of  190,000  single-family  housing 
units  and  117,000  multi-family  housing 
units.  The  tax  credit  was  utilized  by  an 
additional  483,926  home  purchasers. 

An  assistance  program  of  the  same 
magnitude  is  needed  now.  Activation  and 
funding  of  the  Brooke-Cranston  pro- 
gram, which  will  produce  200,000  new 
housing  unit,  in  combination  with  a  re- 
vised section  235  program  and  the 
80,000  units  it  yn\l  add,  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  response. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely  exam- 
ine the  long-term  inflationary  impact  of 
a  failure  to  provide  immediate  assistance 
to  the  housing  industry.  A  thorough 
examination  will  show  that  inaction  to- 
day will  have  a  long-range  negative  im- 
pact that  will  far  outweigh  any  symbolic 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  a  "balanced 
budget." 

Mr.  President,  up  imtil  now,  Washing- 
ton has  played  a  fool's  waiting  game, 
hoping  th&t  somehow  the  inevitable 
crash  of  the  housing  industry  would  not 
happen.  Congress  and  the  White  House 
would  not  heed  the  clear  warnings. 
Failure  to  anticipate  has  brought  about 
the  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  hous- 
ing industry.  Failure  to  act  now  will  only 
worsen  the  depth  and  duration  of  the 
housing  bust. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  amendment  and  CBO  cost 
estimate  for  the  program  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  memo  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


AMZNDMXirr  No.  1898 

On  page  2,  Une  17,  strike  "•087.900.000,000'' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "tS88,46O,OO0X)O0''. 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  "•813.900,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•814,450.000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  "•887.200.000.000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•888.570.000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  34,  strike  "•753,600,000X)00" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  Uiereof  "•764.885X)00.000". 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  "•5,100.000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•S.850.000.000". 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  "•300.000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1,750,000.000". 

On  page  8,  Une  23,  strike  "83,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•2.070,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  25,  strike  "(2,900.000.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•4,086,000.000". 

On  page  12.  Une  2,  strike  "•853.700,000.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•858.830,000.000". 

On  page  12,  Une  4.  strike  "•568,400.000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•568,330.000XX)0". 

On  page  13,  line  9,  strike  "•11,700,000.000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•18,820.000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  10,  strike  "•6.500X>00,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•5,430,000,000". 

CoNoaBssioNAi.  BtnHSKT  Omc^ 

U.S.  COHoans, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  AprU  14. 19t0. 

MKMOaAMDXrK 

To  Stan  Twardy,  Office  of  Senator  Welcker. 

Prom  Martin  Levlne. 

Re  Budget  authority  and  outlay  projections 
for   re-actlvat«d   Brooke-Crancton  pro- 
gram. 
This  memo  is  in  nspoaat  to  your  reqiMat 

of  last  week  for  an  estimate  of  the  budget 
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estimates  reported  or  if  there  Is  additional 
Information  I  can  provide  you,  please  let  me 
know. 

TABLE  1.-ESTIMATED  BUDGa  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS 
FOR  ISSUANCE  OF  {S  BILLION  IN  MORTGAGE-PURCHASE 
COMMITMENTS  ON  AUG.  1.  1980,  AND  {5  BILLION  IN 
MORTGAGE-PURCHASE  COMMITMENTS  ON  OCT.  1,  1980, 
UNDER  A   REACTIVATED   BROOKE-CRANSTON   PROGRAM 

iriKSl  yean,  in  inilliont  oi  dolUrsI  > 


Tible 


opsratlng 


reported  here  should  not 
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1980    1981    1982    1983    1984    198S 

Budict  authority.... 
Outlays 

„  4,920     550 140 

„    -80  1,550-630  1,165-350     140 

>  Sm  accompanying  ttxt  for  dtscriplion  ol  assumptions  used 
in  preparing  tne  estimates. 

Source:  CBO  estimates.* 


MICmOAN  ARBfY  MTSfin.K  PLANT— 
S.  2235  AND  HH.  6464 

AMZNDMENT    NO.     169S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WTTT.MS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2235,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan 
Job  Development  Authority  the  lands 
and  improvements  comprising  the  Michi- 
gan Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling 
Heights,  Macomb  County,  Mich. 

AMEMDIfENT    NO.     1700 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HKTiMS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  H.R. 
6464,  an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job 
Development  Authority  the  lands  and 
improvements  comprising  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights, 
Macomb  County,  Mich.,  in  return  for  two 
new  offlce  buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arse- 
nal, Warren,  Mich. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

STTBcoiiifimx  ON  AcaicuLTuaAi.  cxB>rr  and 
atnLU.  Bij:cTiuncATioN 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electri- 
fication of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  Tuesday.  May  6, 1980,  at 
9:30  ajn.,  in  room  324  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  energy  conservation  by  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  and  the  effects  of 
conservation  on  the  ability  of  those  co- 
operatives to  remain  financially  sound. 

Witnesses  will  be  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  invited  representatives  of  the 
cooperatives.* 

COMMrrrXI   on   OOVBtNlCXNTAL  AITAIXS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  Thursday,  April  17, 
and  Friday,  April  18, 1980,  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1980,  to  strengthen  management  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  On 
April  17,  theoommittee  will  receive  testi- 


mony from  Mr.  James  Mclntyre,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  from  interested  representa- 
tives of  the  public  and  the  nuclear  indus- 
try. On  April  18,  the  members  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  will 
testify. 

Both  hearings  are  scheduled  for  10 
ajn.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Questions  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Ellen  Miller  or  Dave  Nichols 
of  the  committee  staff  at  224-4751.* 

SCBCOMMRTZE    ON    ENXXCT,    NT7CUEAX    FBOLIV- 
■RATION   AMD   FBOBRAI.   SKSVICSS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  a  hearing  that  will  be  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear 
Proliferation  and  Federal  Services,  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  On 
Monday,  April  21,  1980,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  continue  with  the  hearings  on 
postal  legislation.  These  hearings  are 
addressing  HJl.  79,  H.R.  826,  and  a 
postal  bill  I  introduced  yesterday. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Anne  Boni  of 
the  subcommittee  at  224-2627.« 

SUBCOMMHTXZ  ON  CONSVMXR  AFFAaS 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on 
April  22,  23,  and  30,  1980,  beginning  at 
10  ajn.,  in  room  5302,  of  tbe  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  to  consider  title 
I.  amendments  to  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  and  title  II,  Fair  Credit  In- 
formation Practices  Act,  of  S.  1928,  the 
Fair  Financial  Information  Practices 
Act.  This  measure  is  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Proxiuez. 

This  legislation  represents  a  balanced 
effort  to  implement  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Privacy  Protection 
Study  Commission  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

The  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  April  22  will  be  Prof. 
David  Linowes,  professor  of  political 
economy  and  public  policy.  University  of 
Illinois:  Barbara  Collins,  Forrest  Wal- 
pole,  Esq.,  Caro,  Mich.;  Bruce  Steinberg, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Hon.  George 
Hansen,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
State  of  Idaho;  James  Shaw,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Adam  K.  Levin,  director,  offlce 
of  consumer  protection.  State  of  New 
Jersey;  Robert  Erwin,  director,  con- 
sumer protection  division,  Maryland 
attorney  general's  offlce;  Herbert  Sim- 
mons, director,  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection,  District  of  Columbia;  Wendy 
Schiller.  Esq.,  National  Consumer  Law 
Center,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  Ellen  Broad- 
man.  Esq.,  Consumers  Union. 

The  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  April  23  will  be  Fred- 
erick S.  Hammer,  senior  vice  president. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Consumer 
Bankers  Association;  Richard  Kovace- 
vich,  senior  vice  president.  New  York 
banking  division,  c:itibank;  John  L. 
Spafford,  president.  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus,  Inc.;  Aldo  Papone,  president, 
card  division,  American  Express;  Ed- 
ward Brennan,  vice  president  and  gen- 
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eral  manager,  TRW  information  serv- 
ices division;  Robert  Evans,  senior  vice 
president.  National  Consumer  Finance 
Association;  Robert  Lee  Walker,  vice 
president  and  corporate  counsel.  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  testifying  on  behalf  of  American 
Bankers  Association:  and  (3ean  Merri- 
gan,  vice  president,  Equifax  Corp. 

The  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  April  30  will  be:  Hon. 
Barry  M.  Goldwater,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  State  of  CaJifomia: 
Hon.  John  Cavanatjgh,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  State  of  Nebraska;  Paul 
A.  Laudicina,  Washington,  D.C.;  Neil 
Day,  Esquire,  president  and  general 
counsel.  Medical  Information  Bureau, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Gov.  Nancy  Teeters, 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  Lewis  H.  Gold- 
farb.  Assistant  Director  for  Credit  Prac- 
tices, Federal  Trade  Commission:  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  CJurrency; 
Jeremiah  Gutman.  Esq.,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  Nelson  Slayback, 
corporate  credit  manager,  Carter  Holly 
Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
American  Retail  Federation  and  Randolf 
H.  Aires,  senior  attorney-government  af- 
fairs. Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  testifying 
on  behalf  of  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association. 

Anyone  interested  in  submitting  a 
written  statement  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation or  interested  in  additional  in- 
formation about  the  hearings  should 
contact  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-7391. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMirrKX  ON  rOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hear  administration  offi- 
cials on  the  fiscal  year  1981  foreign  as- 
sistance request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  INFLUX  OF  COLOR  TELEVISION 
IMPORTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  15  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News 
carried  an  excellent  article  about  testi- 
mony before  the  International  Trade 
Commission  in  support  of  relief  against 
the  influx  of  color  television  imports 
into  this  country  from  abroad.  A  petition 
filed  by  COMPACT,  a  coalition  of  14 
labor  organizations  and  companies,  te 
currently  pending  before  the  ITC  seek- 
ing an  extension  of  such  relief,  in  1977, 
COMPACT  petitioned  for  imoort  reUef , 
and  the  ITC  went  along  with  the  peti- 
tion, recommending  5  years  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  President  decided  instead 
on  a  3-year  program.  COMPACT  is  now 
seeking  an  additional  3  years  of  relief. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  AFL-CIO 
News  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  read  It.  There  are  thou- 


sands of  Jobs  of  American  workers  at 
stake  in  this  issue  to'say  nothing  of  the 
future  of  the  American  color  television 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
one  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the 
COMPACT  coalition.  I  imderstand  the 
lUD  letter  went  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to 
alert  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
the  problem.  That  letter  succinctly  sum- 
marizes the  reasons  for  the  import  relief 
petition,  and  I  shall  also  submit  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows : 
CoNTDryzD  Import  Curbs  Prkssb)  To  Sate 
Color  TV  Jobs,  Industry 

Thousands  of  electronics  industry  jobs  and 
tbe  fate  of  American  color  television  manu- 
facturing depend  on  the  extension  of  limita- 
tions on  TV  set  imports,  iinlon  and  industry 
representatives  warned  the  U£.  International 
Trade  Commission. 

Unless  tbe  ITC  calls  for  a  continuation  of 
the  limits  and  President  Carter  goes  along 
with  the  recommendations,  existing  import 
relief  will  expire  June  30. 

Jacob  Clayman.  former  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Dept..  testl&ed 
that  the  program  has  been  only  marginally 
successful  for  several  reasons. 

Although  the  ITC  bad  recommended  a 
flve-year  program.  Carter  put  toto  effect  a 
three-year  plan  In  1977,  which  was  followed 
with  an  orderly  marketing  agreement  (OMA) 
with  Japan. 

And  while  Japan  restrained  shipments  of 
color  sets  to  tbe  U.S.  market.  Korea  and 
Taiwan  boosted  their  exports  dramaticaUy. 
Clayman  pointed  out.  By  1978,  color  TV  im- 
ports were  nmnlng  at  near-record  levels. 

Subsequent  agreements  were  negotiated 
with  Taiwan  and  Korea,  but  they  did  not 
take  effect  imtll  February  1979,  Clayman 
noted. 

"Thus,  the  U.S.  color  television  Industry 
has  only  had  anything  approaching  adequate 
relief  for  the  past  12  months" — far  short  of 
the  flve-year  period  the  ITC  recommended 
in  Its  1977  finding,  he  said. 

Clayman  said  another  factor  that  bltmted 
the  intent  of  the  relief  program  was  an  ex- 
traordinary buUdup  of  inventories  by  U.S. 
Importers  prior  to  the  1977  OMA. 

Tbe  injurious  Impact  of  Imports  is  re- 
flected in  lost  Jobs  and  reduced  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  United  States. 
Clayman  testified:  "There  were  almost  42.000 
television  workers  in  1973.  By  1976.  that 
number  bad  been  reduced  to  approximately 
29.000.  After  two  and  one-half  years  of  im- 
port relief,  employment  in  this  Industry 
dropped  even  further  to  26,000  workers." 

President  Charles  H.  PUlard  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
told  the  panel  that  20,000  IBEW  members 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  TV  plant 
shutdowns  since  the  early  19608. 

"However,  the  total  effect  of  reduced  color 
TV  production  Is  not  limited  to  the  job  losses 
in  the  color  TV  industry  alone,"  Plllard 
pointed  out.  "The  manufacture  of  television 
sets  generates  a  demand  for  materials  from 
most  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  the  TV 
Industry's  single  most  Important  suppUer 
is  the  electronic  components  sector." 

As  a  result,  he  said,  an  additional  17.000 
IBEW  jobs  were  lost  in  the  10-year  period 
through  1977  in  tbe  electronics  components 
industry. 

Allen  W.  Dawson,  an  ofllcial  of  Coming 
Glass  Works  who  serves  with  Clayman  as 
co-chairman  of  the  union-industry  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  American  Color  Televi- 


sion, warned  that  tbe  color  TV  Indtistry 
faces  the  same  threat  of  being  wiped  out 
as  was  the  fate  of  tbe  blju:k-and-wblte  TV 
Industry. 

He  recalled  1977  testimony  before  tbe  com- 
mission that  import  penetration  In  black- 
and-white  TV  was  70  percent  and  that  tbe 
entire  domestic  Industry  was  facing  extinc- 
tion. 

"I  regret  to  report  to  you  today  that  pre- 
diction has  Indeed  come  true."  Dawson  said. 
"Today  100  percent  of  the  black-and-white 
receivers  sold  in  the  United  States  come 
from  outside  our  borders." 

George  M.  Parker,  president  of  tbe  Flint 
Glass  Workers,  described  for  tbe  ITC  the 
Impact  of  a  Coming  Glass  Woilcs  btilb  plant 
shutdown  on  Albion.  Mich. 

Before  closing  In  1975,  the  Coming  plant 
bad  been  the  community's  largest  employer, 
Parker  said.  But  production  cuts  slashed 
tbe  payroll  to  about  250. 

In  discussing  the  situation  with  local 
tinlon  leaders  and  business  representatives. 
Parker  found  that  Albion  has  been  unable 
to  recover  from  the  shutdown. 

"Almost  immediately  with  the  closing  of 
the  plant,  retail  business  declined  by  20 
percent."  he  reported.  "Some  retaU  estab- 
lishments closed  their  doors  permanently." 

Parker  reported  that  a  few  skUled  crafts- 
men have  found  jobs  in  tbe  area,  but  even 
today  the  city's  imemployment  rate  exceeds 
10  percent — far  above  the  national  average. 

"The  people  hurt  most  severely  were  thoee 
who  were  unable  to  find  other  work  or  wbo 
had  to  take  work  far  below  their  previous 
pay  and  skUI  levels."  he  told  tbe  panel. 
"Some  of  these  are  now  living  at  or  below 
the  recognized  poverty  level  after  spending 
most  of  their  lives  in  a  highly  paid  and 
highly  tinlonized  indixstry." 

Unless  relief  from  imports  Is  extended, 
Parker  warned,  similar  situations  wUl  oc- 
cur at  other  plants  and  communities  In 
other  parts  of  tbe  country  where  color  TV 
sets  are  now  manufactured. 

Industrial  Union  DxpAxnaMT 
Washington,  D.C..  February  25, 19S0. 

Dear  Senator  :  On  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  color  television  indtistry. 
we  are  seeking  your  support  of  otir  efforts 
to  protect  those  workers  from  ftu-tber  im- 
port Injury.  At  this  point,  we  are  not  ask- 
ing that  you  take  any  specific  action,  but 
we  want  you  to  be  aware  of  the  problenL 

The  seriousness  of  the  import  Injury  was 
recognized  by  tbe  International  Trade  Com- 
mission (ITC)  in  1977.  It  fotmd  that  the  U.8. 
color  television  industry  and  its  workers  were 
being  injured  by  imports.  The  ITC  recom- 
mended a  flve-year  reUef  period  to  tbe  White 
House.  President  Carter  decided  Instead  on 
a  three-year  program.  But  by  the  time  orderly 
marketing  agreements  were  worked  out  wltb 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  the  industry  real- 
ized only  about  10  months  of  actual  import 
reUef. 

Meanwhile,  Imports  continue  to  flood  in, 
the  Industry  continues  to  sustain  Injury  and 
its  weakened  position  can  only  continue  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  workers  In  the 
industry.  In  1960,  25  U.S.  companies  pro- 
duced color  TV  sets.  Now  only  14  do,  and 
seven  of  them  are  foreign-owned.  Employ- 
ment In  the  mdustry  has  dropped  from  42  .(MO 
in  1972  to  26.000  In  1979.  And  the  import  of 
sets  has  more  than  doubled — from  1.3  million 
in  1972  to  2.8  million  in  1978. 

On  December  17,  1979,  COMPACT,  a  coali- 
tion of  14  labor  organizatioiu  and  companies 
petitioned  the  ITC  for  an  extension  of  im- 
port relief.  The  hearing  on  that  petition  la 
scheduled  on  March  6  here  in  Washington. 

Under  the  law,  only  one  extension  of  tbe 
import  relief  can  be  requested  and  that  can- 
not exceed  three  years.  President  Carter  must 
decide  by  June  30.  1980,  whether  be  wUl  ex- 
tend the  Import  restraint  program. 
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Mr.  President,  the 

Commerce  of  March  28,  1980 

important  article  by  Jay  La- 

enltitled  "Soviet  Military  Pres- 

C|iba  A  Threat  in  America's 

This  article  raises  very  seri- 

conceming  the  Soviet 

m$itary  presence  in  Cuba. 

colleagues  to  note  in  par- 

Lamonica's  claim  of  possible 

of  the  Soviet  MIG-23  to 

to  deliver  nuclear  weapons, 

that  Soviet  TU-95  Bear 

\fhich  regularly  fly  to  Cuba 

carry  nuclear  weapons.  If 

4ine  airfields  in  Cuba  capable 

the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber, 

really  are  in  trouble.  The  reports 

warhead  handling  facilities 

er  construction  at  the  Soviet 

submarine  base  are  particu- 

because  Soviet  Golf  and 

nuclear  missile  submarines 

to  have  visited  Cienfuegos 

during  the  1970's.  The  Soviet 

submarine  base  could  sud- 

civertly  activated  at  any  time, 

the  Soviet  MIG-23,  Bear,  and 

bomber  bases,  giving  the  Soviets 

nuclear  capability  in  Cuba 

dangerous  to  U.S.  national 

1  in  October  1962  at  the  time 

missile  crisis.  At  this  point. 

nt,  I  respectfully  submit  the 

Commerce  article  for  inclu- 

Record. 

follows : 

PBESZKCE  or  COBA  A  THXKAT 

Amduca's  Backtard 


IWi 


(By  Jay  La  Monica) 

reports  that  the  size  of  the 

unit  discovered  in  Cuba  last 

doubled  have  been  confirmed 

InteUlgence  source.  These  new 

clalAilng  S.OOO  Russian  troops  taking 

blai  nual  maneuvers  and  using  heU- 

the  first  time,  does  not  seem  to 

Ixesldent  Carter's  tissurance  last 

the  force  presents  no  direct 

tb^at  to  the  United  States. 

]  iresldent  further  claimed  In  his 


national  television  address  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviets'  assurances  that  he 
understood  to  mean  "they  do  not  Intend  to 
enlarge  the  unit  or  give  It  additional  capa- 
bilities." The  State  Department  denies  any 
changes  In  tSe  status  or  size  of  the  Soviet 
brigade  after  satellite  observation  of  the 
manuevers  last  month. 

In  any  event,  many  analysts  have  always 
believed  that  attempts  to  fix  the  precise  size 
of  the  unit  and  how  long  it  had  actually 
been  In  Cuba  were  difficult.  If  not  impos- 
sible, and  that  such  quibbling  distracts  at- 
tention from  the  larger  Issue  of  the  use  of 
Cuba  by  the  Soviets  as  a  military  outpost  In 
America's  backyard. 

As  long  ago  as  1975,  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion study  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet-built 
installations  at  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  en- 
abled It  to  function  as  a  Soviet  submarine 
base  although  no  Soviet  submarines  have 
been  permanently  stationed  there.  Intelli- 
gence sources  report  that  Soviet  nuclear 
and  dlesel  cruise  missile  carrying  subs  have 
made  port  calls  Irregularly. 

The  Soviets  have  Just  turned  over  to  the 
Cuban  Navy  a  second  dlesel -powered  attack 
submtu-lne  of  the  Foxtrot  class  carrying  tor- 
pedoes. In  addition  to  the  one  handed  over 
In  early  1979.  An  older  Whiskey-class  dlesel 
sub  was  delivered  last  April,  ostensibly  for 
training  purposes.  A  second  submarine  pier 
Is  now  nearlng  completion  at  the  Cienfue- 
gos base. 

There  have  been  persistent  reports  about 
"funny  buildings"  that  seem  to  resemble 
nuclear  warhead  and  missile  handling  fa- 
cilities used  by  the  Soviets  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope but  no  positive  identification  has  been 
made. 

NAVAI.    BtHLDUP 

The  Cuban  Navy  has  also  been  supplied 
with  a  large  number  of  former  Soviet  pa- 
trol boats,  capable  of  firing  St3rx  missiles 
and  torpedoes.  This  naval  buildup  is  seen  as 
particularly  threatening  by  experts  who 
note  that  nearly  25  percent  of  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports pass  through  the  Caribbean  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  Cuba. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  in 
InteUlgence  circles  about  suspicious  activ- 
ity concerning  the  two  squadrons  of  MIG- 
23s  transferred  to  the  Cubans  in  1978.  There 
has  always  been  some  disagreement  whether 
some  of  the  planes  were  MiG-27s  outfitted 
for  ground  attack  and  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  weapons. 

Sources  now  report  the  Migs  are  disap- 
pearing Into  hangars  one  at  a  time  for  up 
to  a  week.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  may 
be  undergoing  modifications,  not  outwardly 
observable,  giving  them  nuclear  capability. 
It  is  known  that  Soviet  pilots  have  been 
fiylng  air  defense  missions  over  Cuba  with 
some  of  these  planes,  apparently  to  free 
Cuban  pilots  for  service  in  Africa. 

The  use  of  Cuban  troops  as  Soviet  proxies 
in  the  third  world  is  pointed  to  by  mUltary 
analysts  as  the  reason  behind  Cuba's  con- 
version into  "a  first-class  military  power." 
The  Soviets  have  supplied  armor  and  ma- 
neuver capability  as  well  as  training  to 
Cuban  forces.  Over  600  tanks.  Including  60 
T-62S.  as  well  as  mobUe,  radar  controlled 
air-defense  equipment  has  been  delivered  in 
recent  years.  Advanced  SA-3  Ooa  missiles 
have  been  deployed  along  with  accompany- 
ing acquisition  radars. 

HeUcopters  and  transiport  aircraft  has 
also  been  given  to  Cuban  forces  in  the  last 
year.  American  observers  fear  this  equip- 
ment may  be  used  in  the  event  of  Cuban 
Intervention  In  the  nearby,  volatile  Central 
American  countries  where  Cuban  military 
Influence  has  long  been  suspected. 

The  Soviets  are  believed  to  have  con- 
structed an  electronic  intelligence  gather- 
ing installation  near  Havana,  similar  to 
former  U.S.  bases  In  Iran,  that  are  used  to 
intercept         American         communications. 


Sources  also  note  that  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  fiown  from 
Cuban  bases  by  Soviet  Tu-95  "Bear"  strate- 
gic bombers  have  continued  since  at  least 
1975,  when  Cuban  forces  Intervened  in 
Angola. 

They  point  out  that  these  bombers,  whUe 
clearly  outfitted  for  reconnaissance,  are  still 
quite  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  bombs. 
Recent  reports  that  certain  airfields  are  be- 
ing lengthened  to  handle  Backfire  bombers 
are  discounted  by  one  Intelligence  expert 
who  notes  there  are  already  nine  airfields 
where  Backfires  could  land  with  the  proper 
support  equlpment.9 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28,  I  joined  Senator  Heinz, 
Representative  Drinan,  Representative 
Buchanan  and  55  of  our  colleagues  in  a 
letter  to  President  Carter  expressing  our 
deep  concern  regarding  the  human  rights 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  partic- 
ular, we  expressed  our  hope  that  the 
U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  make 
known  to  Soviet  authorities  our  concern 
regarding  the  emigration  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  guarantees.  We  also  recom- 
mended that  the  U.S.  delegation  press 
these  issues  in  the  Helsinki  review  con- 
ference in  Madrid  next  November. 

I  am  submitting  for  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  copy  of  the  State  Department's 
reply  to  our  letter  which  I  received  dur- 
ing the  recent  recess.  I  ask  that  these  two 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow : 

Department  or  State, 
Waahingion,  D.C.,  March  27,  1980. 
Hon.  AxAN  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  I  have  been  asked 
to  reply  to  your  and  your  colleagues'  letter 
of  February  28  to  the  President  urging 
the  Administration  to  maintain  its  support 
for  human  rights  throughout  the  world  and 
in  the  USSR,  particularly.  Your  letter  also 
urges  the  American  delegation  to  the  up- 
coming Madrid  Review  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  In  November  forthrlghtly  to  reiterate 
the  deep  concern  of  the  United  States  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  We  are  grateful  to  have  your 
and  your  colleagues'  views  on  this  vital  topic 
as  we  prepare  for  the  Madrid  Review  Meeting. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
taken  a  strong  stand  on  the  importance  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  USSR.  Concern  for  Soviet 
Jewry  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  im- 
portant element  In  our  human  rights  policy 
as  well  as  in  our  bUateral  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  several  years.  We  have 
sought  consistently  to  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  all  Soviet  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate  to  do  so. 

Last  month  at  the  meeting  in  Hamburg 
of  renowned  scientific  experts  which  took 
place  as  part  of  the  CSCE  process,  the  U.S. 
delegation,  led  by  Philip  Handler  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  pressed  the  So- 
viets to  live  up  to  the  goals  set  out  in  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  Many  other  delegations 
Joined  the  U.S.  delegation  In  forceful  criticism 
of  Che  Soviet  exile  of  Dr.  Sakharov.  The 
delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  end 
agreed  to  language  at  Hamburg  recommit- 
ting the  USSR  to  respect  human  rights  and 
ftmdamental  freedoms  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
criticism  it  received.  At  the  Madrid  Review 
Meeting  in  November,  we  Intend  to  insure 
that  a  f uU  discussion  of  tiuman  rights  in  the 
USSR,  including  specific  cases,  occurs  within 
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the  context  of  a  balanced  review  of  compli- 
ance with  aU  three  "baskets"  of  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act. 

In  light  of  the  recent  deterioration  in 
UB.-Soviet  relations,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  our  ability  to  Infiuence  the 
Soviet  Government  on  human  rights  Issues 
has  diminished.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
been  noticeably  less  responsive  to  our  recent 
entreaties  on  these  questions  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Thus,  in  view  of  the  hard- 
ened atmosphere,  you  and  your  colleagues 
wUl  appreciate  that  our  approaches  on  hu- 
man rights  must  be  carefully  considered  if 
we  are  to  achieve  long-term  success  in  allevi- 
ating the  plight  of  those  Imprisoned,  exUed 
or  denied  permission  to  emigrate  solely  for 
seeking  to  exercise  their  human  rights  in 
the  USSR. 

You  may  be  assured  that  our  cmnmltment 
to  human  rights  remains  a  central  thread  in 
our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Brian  Atwood, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  1980. 
President  Jimmt  Carter, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  The  human  rights 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  long 
been  a  valid  and  vital  interest  of  the  Amer<- 
can  people  and  government.  Events  of  the  re- 
cent weeks  have  given  rise  to  a  heightened 
sense  of  concern  for  Jews  and  others  in  that 
country. 

The  Soviet  authorities  continue  to  sup- 
press human  rights  within  their  borders,  as 
the  recent  arrest  of  Nobel  laureate  Andrei 
Sakharov  so  unfortunately  demonstrates. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  con- 
stitutes a  blatant  violation  of  a  principle  es- 
poused by  all  Americans — that  of  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  by  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  It  has 
quite  properly  prompted  a  thoroueh  re-evalu- 
atlon  of  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  ongoing  reassessment  of  bllat- 
oral  affairs  shculci,  U"  any  thing.  Intensify  our 
national  commitment  to  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  should  be 
no  diminution  in  American  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jewry,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
group. 

It  is  vital  that  the  issue  of  human  rights 
In  general  and  of  Soviet  Jewry  in  nartlcular 
be  presented  forcefully  and  prominently  by 
the  American  delegation  to  the  upcoming 
Review  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Coooeratlon  in  Eurooe  to  be  held 
in  Madrid,  Snaln.  This  would  Include  the 
discussion  of  specific  cases. 

As  you  stated  in  your  recent  State  of  the 
Union  address,  "supporting  human  rights  In 
other  countries  Is  In  our  own  national  in- 
terest, and  part  of  our  own  national  charac- 
ter." As  the  reordering  of  priorities  continues, 
we  must  ensure  that  this  support  does  not 
wane  with  recard  to  the  rights  of  all  people 
in  the  US.SJl.  and  particularly  those  who 
have  sought  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
world   the   fact  that   their   rights   continue 
to  be  blatantly  violated. 
Respectfully, 
Alan  Cranston,  John  Heinz.  Bill  Bradley. 
Charles    H.    Percy,    Gary    Hart.    Carl 
I>evln,    S.    I.    Hayakawa.    Donald    W. 
Rlegle.  Jr.,  Richard  Stone.  John  Glenn, 
■   Robert    P.    Drinan.    John    Buchanan, 
I>an  Ollckman,  Stephen  L.  Neal.  James 
M.  Hanley.   P.  James  Sensenbrenner, 
Jr..  Claude  Pepoer.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham,  Robert  P.   Matsul.  Les  AuColn. 
Max  Baucus,  William  L.  Armstrong.  Den- 
nis    DeConclnl.     Birch     Bayh,     John 
Joseph  Moakley,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 


Norman  F.  Lent,  Martin  Frost,  Marc 
L.  Marks.  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Charles  E. 
Bennett,  Jack  P.  Kemp.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Edward  P.  Boland,  WUlls  D.  Gradison. 
Jr..  Edward  J.  Stack,  WiUlam  S.  Moor- 
head,  Jerome  A.  Ambro,  Prank  J. 
Guarinl,  Robert  J.  Lagomarslno. 
John  Edward  Porter,  Michael  E.  Lowry, 
Nicholas  Mavroules,  J.  J.  Pickle, 
Charles  E.  Grassley,  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh. 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Herbert  E.  Harris,  Matthew  J.  RLnaldo, 
William  J.  Hughes,  Michael  D.  Barnes, 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
Charles  P.  Dougherty,  Henry  C.  Reuss, 
Les  Aspin,  Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  WU- 
liam  L.  Dickinson,  Andrew  Magtilre.^ 


NRTA-AARP  LEGISLATIVE  COUN- 
CIL'S ENERGY  POLICY  STATE- 
MENT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  rapidly 
rising  energy  costs  have  affected  all 
Americans  in  one  form  or  another.  But, 
older  Americans  have  been  especially 
hard  hit. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  have  made  this 
point  abundantly  clear.  Many  older 
Americans  must  make  difQcult — and 
sometimes  impossible — decisions  affect- 
ing their  daily  personal  lives.  Should 
they  spend  their  money  on  fuel  or  food? 
Should  they  use  their  meager  resources 
to  purchase  necessary  medicines  to 
maintain  their  health  or  should  they 
pay  the  utility  bm? 

The  harsh  realitv  is  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  elderly  simply  do  not  have 
enough  income  to  absorb  rapidly  rising 
energy  costs.  In  addition,  energy  repre- 
sents a  greater  portion  of  the  elderly's 
budget  than  for  younger  families,  even 
though  older  Americans  consume  less 
energy.  This  is  because  millions  of 
elderly  persons  are  struggling  on  limited 
incomes.  Practically  all  of  their  income 
must  be  spent  on  basic  everyday  necessi- 
ties— energy,  shelter,  food,  medical  care, 
and  transportation.  These  items  tsrpi- 
cally  account  for  about  $4  out  of  $5  for 
low-  or  moderate-income  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  collectively  represent 
12.6  million  older  Americans.  The  legis- 
lative council  of  the  NRTA-AARP  has 
developed  an  energy  policy  statement 
that  expresses  the  views  of  the  asso- 
ciations on  this  subject.  Although  I  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  every  point 
made  in  the  council's  statement,  I  have 
found  it  to  be  thouKht  provoking  and  it 
provides  valuable  information  for  con- 
gressional deliberations  on  energy  policy 
and  its  impact  upon  our  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  NRTA-AARP  statement  on 
energy,  which  I  submit  for  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Energt  Policy 

a  realistic  appraisal  op  thk  sttttatiolc 

More  than  six  years  have  passed  since  the 
Arab  nations  embargoed  shipments  of  oU 
from  the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  Interim,  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  OPEC 
oil  has  increased  from  $1.77  In  1973  to  a 
minimum  of  $24  as  of  the  end  of  1979  with 
unofficial  prices  on  the  "spot  market"  In  some 
cases  reaching  levels  in  excess  of  $40.00  a 


barrel.  The  gasoUne  lines  and  work  stoppagM 
caused  by  the  oU  embargo  have  not  been 
forgotten.  The  inflation  and  fluctuations  in 
the  U.S.  dollar  that  are  the  result  of  steadily 
escalating  price  levels  for  OPEC  oU  are  every- 
day facts  of  life.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  has  stlU  not  developed  energy  alter- 
natives which  would  have  two  purposes:  (1) 
to  protect  the  nation  from  a  repetition  of 
the  dislocations  which  might  be  created  un- 
der renewed  interruptions;  and  (3)  to  pro- 
vide protection  fom  the  consequences  of  the 
even  hi^er  price  levels  that  the  OPEC  cartel 
may  be  disposed  to  dictate.  The  nation  has 
failed  to  correctly  assess  the  strength  of  the 
cartel;  it  has  faUed  to  correctly  assess  the 
prospects  for  oU  supplies  both  here  and 
abroad;  and  it  has  faUed  to  assess  properly 
the  prospects  of  developing  alternatives  to 
Imported  oil.  Because  of  these  failures,  the 
nation  has  drifted  into  a  situation  where  it  Is 
Importing  47  percent  of  Its  crude  oU  needs 
from  abroad.  The  price  of  these  supplies  U 
not  negotiable.  In  a  nation  so  dependent  on 
energy  as  the  U.S.,  the  excessive  oU  price  In- 
creases have  been  inflationary  and  very  dam- 
aging to  the  economy  and  the  people. 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  witnessed  the  end 
of  low  cost  energy.  One  result  of  the  escala- 
tion of  energy  prices  has  been  a  loss  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  real  G.NJ».  That  loss  la 
probably  between  %  and  1V4  percent  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  resources  thus  lost  to  the 
country  are  continuing  and  are  very  large. 
THE  opnoNa 

The  Associations'  concern  with  respect  to 
energy  policy  is  a  direct  result  of  an  under- 
standing that  the  faUure  to  resolve  price  and 
energy  supply  Issues  for  basic  fuels  may,  in 
the  future,  further  reduce  the  resources 
(Gross  National  Product)  the  country  would 
otherwise  have  avaUable  to  meet  its  obU- 
gatlons  with  respect  to  the  expanding  elderly 
population.  Because  the  nation's  resources 
are  now  growing  much  more  slowly  than  they 
did  only  a  few  years  ago.  there  will  be  fewer 
new  resources  with  which  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  elderly  and  other  popu- 
lation groups,  for  example,  by  Improving  so- 
cial security  t>ene&ts  or  developing  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  long  term  care. 

With  respect  to  the  energy  policy  area, 
future  developments  which  the  Associations 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  and  support 
will  inevitably  yield  much  higher  prices  for 
domestically  produced  fuel.  That  wUl  mean. 
at  least  in  the  short  term,  the  nation's  having 
to  accept  and  accommodate  the  infiationary 
effect  these  higher  price  levels  will  have.  The 
only  policy  option  available  that  could  re- 
strain the  degree  of  Inflationary  consequences 
in  the  short  term  would  be  the  relmixwltlon 
of  price  controls  for  domestlcaUy  produced 
oil  and  natural  gas.  However,  even  If  this 
were  a  legislatively  realistic  option,  any  re- 
lief from  energy -spawned  inflationary  pres- 
sures would  be  short  term  and  would  come 
very  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's 
development  and  expansion  of  existing  and 
new  domestic  energy  sources.  That  would 
tend  to  leave  ub  at  least  as  dependent  •« 
we  are  today  (If  not  more  so)  on  CM*BC- 
prlced  foreign  fuel  and  leave  us  as  vul- 
nerable as  ever  to  future  oU  embargoes,  the 
economic  consequences  of  cartel-dictated 
price  levels,  and  economic  and  political 
blackmail.  Moreover,  since  controls  are  very 
likely  to  discourage  increased  exploration, 
development  and  production  of  domestic 
fossil  fuels  as  well  as  discourage  the  intro- 
duction of  new  energy  sources,  the  anO-ln- 
flatlonary  gains  made  In  the  short  term  from 
such  a  policy  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
Its  long  term  Inflationary  consequences.  In- 
evitably, and  despite  maximum  efforts  to 
achieve  conservation,  the  long  term  conse- 
quences of  such  a  policy  would  most  prob- 
ably be  Increased  dependence  on  foreign  pro- 
duced fuels  the  prices  for  which  would  be 
set  by  the  international  cartel.  Thus,  the 
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of  such  a  policy  In  the  long 
be  highly  inflationary  and  pose 
to  national  security. 
inld-19708,  the  Associations  strong- 
efforts  to  defeat  legislative  Inl- 
would  have  Immediately  decon- 
for  domestically  produced  oil 
gas.  Immediate  decontrol  would 
a  very  significant  boost  to  what 
an    intolerable    inflation    level, 
to  vi^ilch  domestic  prices  would 
in  the  aftermath  of  immediate 
would    have    been    an    OPEC-set 
had  already  been  increased  flve- 
1975,  the  Congress  had  enacted 
decontrolling   domestically    pro- 
In  1978.  the  Congress  enacted  ad- 
l^lslation  to  deregulate  domestically 
natural  gas.   However,   instead  of 
deregulation,  both  pieces  of  leg- 
contemplated  a  gradual  removal  of 
so  that  the  inflationary  con- 
would  be  spread  out  over  a  period 
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decontrol  of  prices  charged  for 
produced  oil   and  natural   gas 
<  hat  clearly  now  must  be  accepted 
is  to  decrease  its  dependence 
source  fuels  and  in  the  process 
ts    security,    suppoHlng    policies 
Into  place  to  alleviate  some  of 
of  that  policy  choice, 
decontrol  of  prices  for  oil 
yield  very  large  and  unexpected 
)  proflts  to  domestic  oil  and  gas 
that  bear  no  relationship 
to   the    cost    of    exploring   for, 
and  producing  the  oil  that  yields 
(plus    a    reasonable    rate    of 
the    Investment) — a    reasonable 
windfall  profits  tax  should  be 
dlace.  The  government  must  gain 
1  hat   windfall    profit   for   use   on 
people  in  promoting  the  private 
that  will  be  needed  to  render  new 
ly  renewable  energy  sources  like 
commercially  viable, 
there  must  be  put  into  place  a 
provide  energy  relief  assistance 
otne  individuals  and  families  to 
meet  the  rising  cost  of  fuel.  The 
that  wlU  be  needed  to  fund 
such  a  program  must  be  pro- 
some   source.    We   think    that 
come  from  an  effective  and 
windfall  profits  tax. 

by  some  that  the  domestic 

gas  industry  ought  to  be 

Eeep  all  of  the  proflts  that  decon- 

in  order  to  provide  "incentive" 

for,  develop   and   produce  more 

Aiergy.   However,   we   think  that 

licentives  will  still  exist  even  If 

rindfall  tax  Is  imposed.  In  any 

of  those  pit>flts  must  be  siphoned 

assistance  to  those — including 

who  are  being  hurt  the  most  by 

fuel  prices  that  are  the  conae- 

decontrol.    (See   proposals   with 

I  he  energy  assistance  program  In 

policy  section). 

think  private  energy  producers 
enough  encouragement  through 
amount  of  proflts  that  decon- 
to  them  and  through  price 
(funded  from  some  of  the 
windfall  proflts  that  accrue  to 
through  the  windfall  profit  tax ) 
both    conventional    and    new 
t^omestic  energy.  Since  private  in- 
lerally  able  to  perform  in  a  more 
less  costly  manner  than  govem- 
private   sector   should   t>e   given 
incentives  to  develop  and  ex- 
:  energy  sources.  In  this  regard, 
into  the  energy  sector  must  be 
Only  if  the  private  sector  can- 
sot  undertake  the  task  of  devel- 
technology    needed    to   produce 
energy   should  the  govem- 
undertaklng  the  task  directly. 


Given  the  infiatlonary  pressures  that  will 
be  generated  especially  in  the  near  term,  as 
a  result  of  the  decontrol  of  domestic  energy 
prices,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  aggregate  In- 
flation rate  is  to  be  lowered,  then  actions 
taken  to  deal  with  the  other  factors  contrib- 
uting to  that  aggregate  rate  must  be  effec- 
tive and  strong  enough  to  more  than  offset 
the  inflation-promoting  effects  of  develop- 
ments in  energy.  While  a  consequence  of 
this  will  probably  be  a  lowering  of  living 
standai-ds  in  the  country  for  the  short  term 
(the  living  standards  of  the  elderly  is  being 
lowered  in  any  event  by  the  inflation ) ,  we 
shall  at  least  have  better  prospects  for  build- 
ing those  living  standards  back  up  again 
once  we  have  our  economic  house  in  better 
order.  If  however,  all  groups  in  the  economy 
attempt  to  protect  their  cxirrent  living 
standards  at  all  costs,  and  ignore  the  Infla- 
tion spiral  and  the  energy  situation,  some 
groups  will  be  successful  in  the  short  term 
(those  with  sulScient  "market  power")  but 
others,  like  the  elderly  will  not.  In  the  long 
run.  all  groups  will  lose  in  terms  of  living 
standards  as  the  nation's  economy 
weakens.9 
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RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
whatever  other  names  we  might  wish  to 
give  it,  ours  is  the  century  of  totalitar- 
ianisms. Our  great  heroes  are  those  who 
understand  this  and  have  courage  for 
the  struggle.  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article,  "Lost  Hero  of  the 
Holocaust,"  by  Elenore  Lester  and 
Frederick  Werbell,  which  concerns  the 
heroism  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Until  now 
it  has  been  a  largely  unknown  story: 
Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat  as- 
signed to  Budapest  during  World  War 
II,  managed  to  save  thousands  of  Jews 
from  Nazi  extermination.  War's  end, 
and  "liberation"  by  the  Red  Army, 
brought  no  reprieve,  however.  Somehow 
sensing  that  Wallenberg's  energy  and 
humanity  made  him  their  enemy,  the 
Soviet  occupying  forces  arrested  him. 
He  disappeared  in  their  custody,  and 
since  that  time  no  full  account  of  what 
happened  to  him  has  been  available. 
Having  denied  victims  to  one  totalitar- 
ianism, he  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
other. 

Interest  in  the  Wallenberg  case,  long 
kept  alive  by  his  family,  is  now  shared 
by  governmental  and  private  groups 
in  several  coim tries.  Senators  Church, 
Pell,  Boschwitz,  and  I  have  sponsored 
the  Free  Raoul  Wallenberg  Commit- 
tee in  the  United  States;  there  remains 
hooe  that  he  is  alive  and  we  aim,  by 
pressing  the  Soviet  Union  for  informa- 
tion, to  learn  the  truth  about  his  fate. 
This  important  article  will  surely  bring 
others  to  our  side. 

The  article  follows: 
The    Lost    Hero    or   the    Holocaust:    The 
SCABCH  poa  Sweden's  Raoitl  Wallenberg 
(By  Elenore  Lester  and  Frederick  E. 
Werbell) 
During  the  late  fall  of  1944,  five  men  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  Budapest  home  of 
Lars  Berg,  a  Swedish  diplomat.  Adolf  Elch- 
mann  was  present  with  an  aide.  The  others 
were    32-year-old    Raoul    Wallenberg,    then 
a  special   attache  to  the  Swedish   legation, 
and  another  Swedish  diplomat,  A  strangley 
civilized  party  for  an  uncivilized  time. 

"It    seemed    like    an    ordinary,    pleasant 
dinner  party,"  Berg  said  of  that  event  re- 


cently. "We  drank  brandy.  No  voices  were 
raised.  But  we  cotUd  see  the  Russian  artU- 
lery  flre  from  our  window." 

Berg,  today  the  second-ranking  diplomat 
in  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  Brasilia,  remem- 
bers one  exchange  between  young  Wallen- 
berg and  Eichmann  that  was  anything  but 
casual    table    talk. 

Wallenberg  said,  "Look,  you  have  to  face 
it.  You've  lost  the  war.  Why  not  give  up 
now?" 

Berg  recalls  that  Eichmann  argued  at 
first,  then  said  that  he  knew  the  end  was 
near  but  that  he  would  continue  to  do  his 
Job  even  though  be  would  probably  be 
killed. 

Then  Eichmann  faced  Wallenberg  and 
said,  "Don't  think  you  are  Immune  Just  be- 
cause you  are  a  diplomat  and  a  neutral." 

A  few  days  later,  Wallenberg's  car,  which 
was  well  known  In  Budapest,  was  rammed 
by  a  German  truck  and  demolished.  But 
Wallenberg  wasn't  In  it  at  the  time. 

When  Wallenberg  spoke  to  Eichmann 
about  the  incident  afterward,  Eichmann 
said,  "We'U  try  again." 

Raoul  Wallenberg  had  incurred  Eichmann 's 
wrath  because  his  mission  In  Budapest  di- 
rectly conflicted  with  Eichmann's.  A  scion 
of  one  of  Sweden's  most  illustrious  families, 
often  referred  to  as  "the  Rockefellers  of 
Sweden,"  Wallenberg  had  been  sent  to  Buda- 
pest on  July  9  by  the  Swedish  Government 
on  a  special  one-man  mission  to  save  Jewish 
lives. 

It  was  a  time  in  the  destruction  of  Euro- 
pean Jevn-y  for  clutching  at  slender  straws. 
The  Nazis,  clearly  losing  the  war,  were  ob- 
sessed with  wiping  out  the  remaining  Jews 
under  their  control.  Desperate  attempts  were 
laiuiched  to  save  Jewish  Uves.  Thirty-two 
commandos  from  what  was  then  Palestine 
parachuted  Into  Yugoslavia  In  the  vain  hope 
of  making  their  way  to  Hungary  to  rescue 
Jews:  their  mission  failed.  Joel  Brand,  a 
Hungarian  leftist  Zionist,  futUely  tried  to 
arrange  an  exchange  with  the  Nazis  of  trucks 
for  Jews.  The  Roosevelt  Administration, 
prodded  by  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  Jr..  finally  recognized  the  plight  of 
the  .lews  and  in  January  1944  formed  the 
War  Refugee  Board  to  work  on  a  limited 
niimber  of  rescue  projects.  Ira  Hlrschmann, 
a  delegate  from  the  board,  was  sent  to  Tur- 
key and,  working  with  the  International  Red 
Cross,  succeeded  in  getting  thousands  of 
Balkan  Jews  released  from  camps.  The  board 
also  asked  the  Swedish  Government  if  it 
would  send  a  representative  to  Budapest 
whose  special  function  it  would  be  to  aid 
the  rescue  project.  The  situation  In  Hun- 
gary then  was  desperate. 

The  pro-Nazi  Hungarian  Government,  sure 
of  Hitler's  defeat,  had  made  surrender  over- 
tures to  the  Western  Allies,  to  keep  out  the 
Russians,  who  were  approaching  rapidly.  The 
Germans  vetoed  surrender  and  Installed  s 
more  compliant  Prime  Minister.  Besides, 
there  was  unfinished  business :  bringing  "the 
final  solution"  to  almost  900,(X>0  Jews  in 
Hungary,  the  last  large  remaining  Jewish 
population  in  Europe.  Hitler  had  become  en- 
raged by  their  continued  existence  in  Hun- 
giury,  his  supposed  ally.  In  March  1944,  be 
had  sent  In  oierman  troops;  he  also  had  sent 
Eichmann  to  supervise  the  Jewish  operation. 
By  July,  some  400,000  Jews  had  been  de- 
ported from  the  countryside  to  be  gassed  in 
Auschwitz  and  Blrkenau;  300,000  more  re- 
mained In  various  deportation  centers  and 
concentration  camps.  In  Budapest,  300,000 
others  had  been  penned  in  ghettos  in  star- 
marked  houses,  waiting. 

By  late  fall,  Germany's  situation  became  so 
critical  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
transport  Jews  in  cattle  cars  to  Auschwitz. 
Eichmann  solved  that  problem  by  starting  a 
series  of  "death  marches"  to  Strasshof,  an 
infamous  camp  at  the  Austrian  border,  130 
mUes  from  Budapest.  So  many  thousands 
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died  in  ditches  along  the  way  that  some  Nazi 
leaders  objected.  E^ren  Helnrlch  Himmler,  at 
this  point  certain  of  the  collapse  of  the  Third 
Reich,  forbade  further  liquidation  of  the 
Jews.  But  Eichmann  persisted,  aided  by  the 
Hungarian  Nazis,  Prime  Minister  Ferenc 
Szalasis  Arrow  Cross  Party.  Betwen  10,000 
and  15,000  Jews  were  killed  by  Arrow  Cross 
street  gangs  roaming  the  city,  pulling  people 
out  of  houses,  shooting  them  in  the  streets 
and  dumping  them  in  the  Danube.  Frozen 
corpses  floated  in  the  river  alongside  blood- 
streaked  lee  floes. 

By  January  1945,  Sweden's  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg had  distributed  Swedish  passports  to  at 
least  30,000  Budapest  Jews  and  he  had  shel- 
tered 13,000  of  them  In  "safe"  houses,  which 
had  been  rented  by  Wallenberg  and  which 
flew  the  Swedish  flag.  These  30,000  Jews  thus 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
Government  and  most  were  spared  the  mas- 
sacre that  engulfed  90,000  other  Budapest 
Jews. 

In  carrying  out  his  rescue  operation,  Wal- 
lenberg cared  little  for  his  own  safety  and 
yet  seemed  immune  to  harm  by  the  Germans. 
He  stood  on  top  of  a  deportation  train  hand- 
ing out  Swedish  papers  to  all  the  hands  that 
could  reach  them,  then  insisted  that  the 
people  holding  them  be  allowed  off  the  train. 
With  his  own  hands,  he  pulled  people  out  of 
"death  marches"  to  the  Aiistrian  border  or 
brought  them  bread,  soup  and  medical  sup- 
plies in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  be  bad 
no  more  passports  to  give  out. 

Wallenberg  did  not  look  like  a  hero.  His 
manner  was  subdued  and  businesslike,  his 
face  sensitive,  his  voice  usually  soft.  Unlike 
the  tall,  blond  Swedes  at  the  embassy,  he  was 
of  medium  height,  dark-eyed  and  his  dark 
hair  was  thinning. 

If  the  Germans  never  stopped  Wallenberg, 
the  Russians  apparently  did.  They  were  im- 
mediately sxispicious  of  him.  They  knew  of 
his  capitalist  family  background.  They  won- 
dered about  his  apparently  charmed  life  un- 
der—and his  Influence  with — the  Nazis.  They 
wondered,  too,  about  who  furnished  the  large 
sums  of  money  he  used  in  his  rescue  opera- 
tion. And  finally,  they  wondered  whether  he 
might  be  an  American  spy. 

On  Jan.  17,  1945,  three  and  a  half  weeks 
after  the  Russians  entered  Budapest  on 
Christmas  E^re,  Wallenberg  and  his  driver, 
Vilmos  Langfelder,  and  two  Russian  officers 
set  out  for  Debrecen,  some  120  miles  east  of 
Budapest.  Wallenberg  wanted  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians' help  in  dealing  with  the  Arrow  Cross 
gangs.  Neither  he  nor  his  driver  ever  returned. 

Wallenberg  acted  with  such  passion  and 
humanity  that  Albert  Einstein  recommended 
him  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1949.  The 
Swedes  made  only  a  low-keyed,  intermittent 
effort  after  World  War  n  to  get  the  Russians 
to  teU  what  had  become  of  him,  but  there 
are  several  thousand  Hungarian  Jews  around 
the  world  who  can  never  forget  what  he  did. 
Wallenberg's  name  is  being  resurrected  today 
mainly  because  his  immediate  family  and 
their  friends,  sup|>orted  by  a  handful  of  ex- 
perts on  his  case,  believe  that  he  is  still  alive 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  prisoner  for  35  years. 

Just  last  January,  the  release  in  Sweden  of 
Foreign  Ministry  documents  dealing  with  the 
Wallenberg  case  between  1945  and  1949  re- 
vealed enough  missed  diplomatic  opportuni- 
ties to  cause  one  of  the  leading  dallies,  Afton- 
bladet,  to  denounce  the  "betrayal"  of  Wal- 
lenberg and  to  prompt  former  Prime  Minister 
Tage  Erlander  to  say  that  it  is  time  to  recog- 
nize him  as  "one  of  the  greatest  Swedes  of 
our  time." 

On  May  3  and  3,  the  Free  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Committee,  primarily  made  up  of  influential 
Swedes  and  Americans,  will  hold  an  interna- 
tional hearing  in  Stoclcholm,  designed  to  fo- 
cus on  the  most  recent  signs  that  Wallenberg 
may  be  alive  and  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  produce  him  if  he  Is,  or  to  offer  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  what  became  of  him. 

President  Carter  and  Israel's  Prime  Min- 


ister Menachem  Begin  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  case,  as  have  Senators  Claiborne 
Pell,  Frank  Church,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han  and  some  British  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Some  100  religious,  educational  and 
community  organizations  in  the  New  York 
area  have  launched  a  can^paign  to  acquaint 
Americans  with  the  Wallenberg  case  and  to 
have  information  about  Wallenberg  included 
In  Holocaust  studies  programs. 

The  Sakharov  Human  Rights  Committee, 
which  is  a  co-sponsor  of  the  May  3  fonun, 
is  sending  representatives  to  Stockholm. 
The  noveUst  EUie  Wiesel  plans  to  attend. 
Gideon  Hausner,  who  prosecuted  Eichmann 
in  Israel  for  crimes  against  humanity,  will 
participate,  as  will  the  Nazi-hunter  Simon 
Wiesenthal,  who  has  been  Interested  In 
Wallenberg's  disappearance  for  13  years  and 
who  refers  to  him  now  as  "a  holy  man." 

Wiesenthal  says  that  it  is  more  important 
to  find  Wallenberg  than  to  find  Nazis,  and 
he  believes  that  Wallenberg  must  be  regarded 
as  alive  unless  the  Russians  can  furnish 
better  evidence  than  they  have  of  their 
claim  that  he  is  dead.  Wiesenthal  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  the  Stockholm 
meeting  should  not  turn  into  "an  anti- 
Communist  assembly,"  but  should  be  an 
effort  solely  directed  at  learning  "the  whole 
truth  about  Wallenberg." 

In  1944,  Wallenberg  became  the  counter- 
force  to  Eichmann  in  Budapest.  The  neutral 
embassies  were  the  Budapest  Jews'  only  life- 
line. Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the 
Vatican  had  assisted  Jews,  but  on  a  far  more 
limited  scale  than  Wallenberg's  operation. 
They  had  set  up  a  few  safe  houses  and 
issued  protective  passports  to  those  Jews 
who  had  the  initiative  and  the  contacts  to 
obtain  them.  After  WaUenberg's  arrival, 
they  stepped  up  their  efforts.  The  Vatican 
representative  in  Budapest,  for  example,  did 
away  with  the  requirement  that  Jews  be 
baptized  before  they  could  be  helped.  In 
all.  the  neutral  embassies  saved  about  20,000 
Jews. 

WaUenberg  had  pulled  together  a  staff  of 
some  400,  nearly  all  Jews,  to  give  out  pass- 
ports, gather  information,  distribute  sup- 
plies and  protect  the  32  safe  houses  he  had 
set  up  on  the  Pest  side  of  the  Danube,  where 
most  of  the  city's  Jews  lived — plus  fecial 
shelters  housing  8,000  children.  What  is 
more,  WaUenberg  Issued  passports  whole- 
sale. Theoretically,  these  papers  indicated 
that  the  holders  were  about  to  be  admitted 
to  the  issuing  countries:  passport  holders 
were  deemed  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  issuing  countries  and  therefore  exempt 
from  deportation.  It  didn't  always  work.  In 
a  country  long  known  for  anti-Semitism, 
the  Arrow  Cross  gangs  were  able  to  function 
with  Uttle  resistance  from  the  general  popu- 
lation. Christmas  Day  1944  was  marked  by 
the  machine-gunning  and  beating  with  rifie 
butts  of  78  small  children  in  one  of  the 
shelters  Wallenberg  had  set  up. 

It  was  Wallenberg's  shrewdness,  courage 
and  dedication  that  allowed  him  to  succeed 
as  much  as  he  did.  His  role  was  twofold.  He 
had  to  give  terrified  Jews  the  feeling  that 
they  could  save  themselves:  and  be  had  to 
deal  with  the  Nazis,  at  times  winning  secret 
friends  among  them,  and  at  other  times  con- 
fronting them  with  threats  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  them  after  the  war.  He  could  when 
necessary  confront  Nazis  head  on  with  a 
blaze  of  moral  authority.  For  example,  he 
confronted  Arrow  Cross  thugs  with  their 
rifles  poised  and  shouted,  "Cowards!  Slobs! 
What  criminal  arrogance !  How  dare  you  enter 
a  Swedish-protected  hoiise!  Nothing  takes 
place  here  without  my  permission!"  He 
dressed  "Aryan-looking"  Jewish  young  men 
in  S.S.  uniforms  and  set  them  to  guarding 
safe  houses.  They  hustled  off  groups  of  Jews 
headed  for  deportation  and  led  tbem  to  safe- 
ty, telling  guards  they  had  "higher  orders 
from  headquarters." 

Wallenberg  turned  up  along  the  route  of 


death  marches  with  his  large  car  and  his 

driver.  The  Impact  of  his  presence  was  de- 
scribed recently  by  Susan  Tat>or,  a  Ubrarlas 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  CoUege. 

"He  gave  us  the  sense  that  we  were  still 
human  beings,"  she  said.  "Uy  mother  and  I 
were  among  thousands  taken  one  night  to 
stay  at  a  brick  factory  outside  Budapest. 
There  was  no  food,  no  water,  no  sanitation 
facilities,  no  light.  Then  WaUenberg  ap- 
peared and  said  he  woiUd  try  to  return  with 
passports,  or  'safety  passes,'  as  we  caUed 
them,  and  would  also  try  to  get  medical  at- 
tention and  sanitation  facilities.  Soon  after- 
ward, some  doctors  and  nuraes  came  from 
the  Jewish   Hospital. 

"The  point  about  Wallenberg  Is  that  he 
came  himself.  He  talked  to  us  and  showed  us 
that  one  human  being  cared  about  what  was 
happening  to  us." 

Wallenberg's  presence  on  the  scene  was 
also  a  reminder  to  the  Nazis  that  their  de- 
pravity was  being  observed  and  recorded.  He 
verbally  reminded  them  that  the  United 
States  had  announced  that  it  would  treat 
those  committing  outrages  against  civilians 
as  war  crimlnsas,  not  as  soldiers.  At  one 
point,  as  the  Russians  were  beginning  to  pen- 
etrate into  Pest,  the  Germans  and  the  Arrow 
Cross  men  plotted  a  last-minute  extermina- 
tion of  the  ghetto.  However,  one  of  WaUen- 
berg's contacts,  a  member  of  the  Budapest 
police  department  and  a  leader  of  the  Arrow 
Cross,  objected.  He  warned  the  German  com- 
mander that  if  the  action  was  carried  out, 
WaUenberg  would  see  to  it  that  they  would 
all  be  Judged  as  murderers.  The  action  was 
called  off.  Because  of  this  episode.  Wallen- 
berg is  also  credited  with  Indirectly  saving 
an  additional  70,000  Jews  living  in  the  cen- 
tral ghetto  in  Pest. 

Russian  unite  entered  Budapest  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  of  1944,  taking  the  dty  house  by 
house,  the  fighting  raging  on  until  Febru- 
ary 14.  WaUenberg  was  living  on  the  Pest  side 
of  the  Danube,  near  the  two  Jewish  ghettos. 
On  Jan.  10,  his  colleague  at  the  legation.  Per 
Anger,  tirged  him  to  move  with  the  Embassy 
to  the  safer  Buda  side,  where  the  neutral 
embassies  were  located  and  where  there  was 
less  chance  of  meeting  up  vrtth  roving  Arrow 
Cross  gangs.  WsUlenberg  refused. 

On  or  about  that  night,  WaUenberg  turned 
up  at  a  house  which  fiew  the  flag  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  at  46  Benczur  Street, 
on  the  Pest  side  of  the  river.  Among  the  3S 
prominent  Jews  who  had  already  found  ref- 
uge there  was  Steven  Radl,  today  a  New  York 
btisinessman. 

"He  looked  pale  and  thin — exhavisted," 
Radl  recaUed.  "He  said  the  Nazis  were  look- 
ing for  him.  He  asked  If  he  could  stay.  Of 
course,  he  was  well  known  to  everyone.  I 
think  he  stayed  for  about  a  week.  He  had  a 
very  soft  way  of  speaking,  but  when  he  spoke 
people  listened.  We  Just  talked  about  the 
war,  what  vras  going  on  out  there. 

"Then,  about  the  15th,  the  Russians  came. 
They  came  up  through  the  basement.  They 
were  going  house  to  house  that  way.  They 
looked  at  our  papers.  They  were  pcdlte.  The 
soldier  who  looked  at  Wallenberg's  said  be 
would  have  to  caU  a  higher  officer.  The  higher 
officer  looked  and  asked  him  to  come  with 
him  to  hecMiquarters.  Wallenberg  left  with 
him  without  taking  any  of  his  personal 
things.  We  thought  he'd  be  gone  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  but  he  stayed  away  two  days.  When 
he  came  back,  he  was  with  two  Russian  offi- 
cers. He  seemed  all  right  and  in  a  good  mood 
and  said  he  had  to  go  to  Debrecen.  That  was 
where  the  Russians  and  the  provisional  Hun- 
garian Government  had  set  up  headquarters. 
He  took  his  things  and  left  with  the  officers 
and  his  driver.  That's  aU  I  know.  I  always 
thought  be  died  in  the  street  flgtatl&g." 

Radl  believes  Wallenben;  feared  only  the 
Nazis.  However,  Cbarles  Wllhelm,  today  a 
lawyer  In  Brussels,  who  also  saw  WaUenberg 
just  before  he  left.  Is  certain  that  be  wu  itm 
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the    Russians   took   Budapest   In 

1945,   they   questioned  the  mem- 

the    Swedish    legation    Intensively 

Wallenberg  was,  what  be  was  up 

ipedally   where   his   money    came 

Swedes   said   it  came   from   the 

knowing   that   Wallenberg's 

liad  Indeed   been  initiated  by  the 

War  Befugee  Board.  This  did  not 

well  with  the  Russians.  The  So- 

and  the  Americans  were  already 

leach   other's  postwar  motives  In 

^urope. 

that  Budapest  was  now  In  R\u- 

Wallenberg's  mother,  not  hav- 

from  him  in  some  time,  inquired 

at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Stock- 

Pebruary   1946.   Ambassador  Alex- 

assured  her  that  ber  son  was 

suggesting  that  it  would  be 

the  matter  quiet. 

the  Wallenberg  matter  quiet  and 

seemed   to    become   one   of   the 

Swedish  diplomacy  over  the  years. 

8  a  result,  the  Swedish  Govern- 

managed   to   extract   only   three 

official  statements  on  Wallen- 

the  Russians. 

was  delivered  on  Jan.  16,  1945, 

before    Wallenberg    disappeared: 

have   been  taken  by  the  Soviet 

iUthoritles  to   protect  Mr.  Baoul 

and  his  belongings." 

18,   1947,  Deputy  Foreign  Mln- 

i    Vlshinsky   stated   In   reply   to 

Inquiries  that  Wallenberg  was  "not 

the  Soviet  Union"  and  was  as- 

have  died  during  the  fighting  In 
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1957,    after   several    released 

claimed  to  have  had  encoun- 

¥aUenberg,  Deputy  Foreign  Mlnis- 

Oromyko  said  that  a  search  of  the 

'  Lubyanka  prison  had  turned  up 

dated  July  17,  1947.  sUtlng  that  a 

^nown  as  "Wallenberg"  had  died  In 

previous  night  of  a  heart  attack. 

Government  was  never  shown  a 

report,  nor  did  it  ever  receive  an 

of  why  "WaUenberg"  had  been 

In  the  first  place. 

reports  kept  coming  in  that 

was   still    alive.    On    a    visit   to 

January  1961,  Nanna  Svartz.  an 

G|vedlah  professor  of  medicine,  dls- 

Wallenberg  case  with  a  Russian 

}r.  A.  L.  Myasnikov.  He  said  that 

was  in  a  mental  hospital.  On  the 

his   information,    Swedish    Prime 

Brlander  requested  permission 

leader,  Nlkita  Khrushchev,  to 

doctor  to  Moscow  to  bring 

home.    Khrushchev   angrily   re- 

they  knew  nothing  about  Wallen- 

Soviet  Union.  Myasnikov  later 

Svartz  had  misunderstood  him. 

saw  Myasnikov  three  more  times 

death,  but  she  could  never  per- 

to  retract  his  denial.  She  plans 

he  Stockholm  hearing. 
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story  Is  perplexing.  In  "The 
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dam)  and  who  had  been  sentenced  for  a  long 
term.  However,  the  encounter  supposedly 
took  place  in  the  early  1950's  and  Anaersen's 
ptersonal  history  is  nothing  like  WaJenberg's. 
aside  from  the  family  wealth. 

When  Solzhenttsyn  came  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  discussed  the  case  with  Swedish 
authorities  and  visited  Wallenberg's  mother. 
According  to  Wallenberg's  haxf-slster,  Nina 
Lagregren,  he  encouraged  the  family  to  per- 
sist In  their  efforts  to  locate  and  free  Wallen- 
berg. 

Ii  was,  in  fact,  Wallenberg's  mother,  Maj, 
who  remained  \mtil  her  death  last  year  the 
strongest  force  behind  the  WaUenberg  move- 
ment, and  who  never  believed  that  he  could 
be  dead.  She  kept  the  family  thinking  of  him 
constantly,  never  celebrating  a  family  occa- 
sion without  remarking,  "If  only  Raoul  co\ild 
be  with  us."  In  1970,  she  appealed  to  the 
American  State  Department  to  make  an  in- 
quiry. The  matter  was  researched  and  a  re- 
port written,  awaiting  Secretary  Henry  Kis- 
singer's signature.  The  report  was  never 
signed,  as  a  Swedish  Journalist  discovered 
last  year.  Mr.  Kissinger's  office  was  queried 
about  this  some  months  ago.  Several  weeks 
later,  the  reply  came  back:  "No  comment." 
The  last  report  that  WaUenberg  was  seen 
in  Russia  came  two  years  ago  from  Jan  Kap- 
lan, a  Russian  Jew  who  said  that  in  1975  in 
Butyrka  prison  he  had  met  a  Swede  who  had 
been  In  prison  for  30  years  but  was  in  good 
condition.  When  Kaplan's  account  (In  a  let- 
ter to  his  daughter  in  Israel)  became  public, 
Kaplan  was  rearrested  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  has  since  disappeared.  Kaplan's  story  is 
one  of  some  15  accounts  of  sightings  of  Wal- 
lenberg over  the  years. 

The  recently  released  Foreign  Ministry 
papers  show  that  the  Swedes  evaded  many 
opportunities  to  press  the  Russians  and  en- 
dured countless  rude  rebuffs  when  they  did 
press.  They  even  failed  to  try  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  released  Soviet  prisoners  who 
had  reported  seeing  Wallenberg  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  papers  also  show  that,  in  April  1946, 
Averell  Harrlman,  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador In  Moscow,  and  Secretary  of  State  Ed- 
ward R.  Stettlnlus  Jr.  offered  Staffan  Soder- 
blom.  the  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
help  in  the  Wallenberg  matter.  The  American 
Government  felt  a  responsibility  since  Wal- 
lenberg had  been  sent  to  Budapest  at  the  re- 
quest of  Its  War  Refugee  Board.  However, 
Soderblom  refused  the  offer,  saying  the  Rus- 
sians were  doing  everything  possible. 

About  a  year  later.  Ambassador  Soderblom 
bad  a  private  audience  with  Stalin.  As  the 
Swedish  press  noted  recently.  Sdderblom  ap- 
peared more  eager  to  impress  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  i^jpease  Stalin  than  to  resolve 
the  Wallenberg  case.  In  bis  report,  Sdder- 
blom noted  that  although  Stalin  does  not 
normally  talk  to  ambassadors,  he  received 
him  cordially  and  listened  sympathetically. 
Sdderblom  said  that  he  told  Stalin,  "I  per- 
sonally believe  that  Wallenberg  was  the  vlc- 
tlme  of  an  accident  or  robbers  in  Budapest." 
He  did  not  offer,  by  way  of  exchange,  to  take 
up  with  his  Government  any  matter  of  inter- 
est to  Stalin.  He  thus,  as  was  not  lost  on  the 
Swedish  press,  offered  Stalin  an  easy  out;  as 
Sdderblom  noted  in  his  report,  StaUn  wrote 
Wallenberg's  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
promised  to  look  into  it.  And  that  was  that. 
Sweden's  former  Prime  Minister  Tage  Er- 
lander,  In  a  recent  television  interview,  said 
the  conversation  was  Ul-advised  because  It 
tied  the  hands  of  lesser  Soviet  officials  who 
might  fear  to  act  on  a  matter  in  which  Stalin 
had  shown  Interest. 

In  1949,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acbeson, 
responding  to  an  appeal  from  WaUenberg's 
half-brother,  again  offered  American  sup- 
port. Again  the  offer  was  refused — by  a  new 
Swedish  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  Rolf  Schl- 
man,  who  reported  home,  "We  cannot  drive 
tandem  with  the  Americans." 


The  Swiss  behaved  differently  when  one 
of  their  diplomats  was  teken  by  the  Russians 
at  about  the  same  time  that  WaUenberg  dis- 
appeared. Getting  no  response  to  their  que- 
ries, the  Swiss  took  into  custody  two  Rus- 
sians, known  to  be  spies.  Adding  six  other 
Russian  defectors,  the  Swiss  made  an  ex- 
change for  their  diplomat. 

Dtuing  the  early  1960s,  the  Russians 
hinted  to  the  Swedes  that  an  exchange  of 
individuals  was  possible.  A  Swedish  charge 
d'affaires,  Ulf  BrackHolst.  reported  that  he 
had  Inquired  about  Wallenberg  and  got  the 
response  that  the  Russians  were  Interested 
in  certain  people  in  Sweden.  Now  the  Swedes 
had  an  opportunity  to  reply  and  request  Wal- 
lenberg in  exchange.  However,  Swedish  For- 
eign Minister  Bo  Osten  Unden  felt  it  expedi- 
ent simply  to  turn  over  all  the  people  the 
Russians  asked  for,  except  five  who  were  se- 
riously ill.  asking  nothing  in  return. 

Even  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  rejected  an  op- 
portunity to  plead  Wallenberg's  case,  as  was 
revealed  four  years  ago  In  the  memoirs  of 
Carl-Predrlk  Palmstierna,  who  served  as  per- 
sonal secretary  to  King  Gustav  Adolf. 
Prompted  by  the  Wallenberg  Committee, 
Palmstierna  tried  to  persuade  the  King  to 
ask  Hammarskjold  to  take  up  the  WaUen- 
berg case.  The  King  threw  it  back  in  Palm- 
stlema's  lap  and  told  him  to  ask  Hammar- 
skjold himself.  Palmstierna  reached  Ham- 
marskjold by  phone. 

"He  answered  In  a  stream  of  crystal- 
clear  phrases  that  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  a  Swede  made  it  doubly  difficult  for 
him  to  put  the  case  of  a  compatriot  to  the 
Russians,"   wrote  Palmstierna. 

Palmstierna  attributes  Hammarskjold's 
attitude  to  "that  damned  Foreign  Ministry 
spirit!"  that  always  regarded  the  issue  as  If 
It  were  a  matter  of  "declaring  war  on  Russia 
for  the  sake  of  Wallenberg." 

The  WaUenberg  case  Is  one  of  the  most 
baffling  and  complex  to  have  come  out  of 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  What  many 
find  even  more  baffling  Is  how  a  young  man 
bom  into  extraordinary  comfort  and  security 
should  have  been  wUllng  to  risk  his  life 
to  save  people  who  were  so  remote  from 
his  muieu.  His  one  Jewish  ancestor  (who 
had  converted  to  Christianity  In  the  18th 
century)  doesn't  begin  to  explain  his  motiva- 
tion. The  factors  that  shaped  his  humane 
heroism  are  not  easily  accessible.  Nothing 
that  he  did  up  to  the  point  at  which  he 
went  to  Budapest  indicated  the  intensity  of 
his  compassion. 

Early  In  life,  Raoul  Wallenberg  had  shown 
enormous  intellectual  cxuloslty.  As  a  boy, 
he  vras  an  onmivorous  reader  and  his  edu- 
cation was  supervised  closely  by  his  grand- 
father. (His  father,  a  Naval  lieutenant,  died 
of  cancer  at  the  age  of  23,  three  months 
before  Raoul  was  bom  on  Aug.  4,  1912.)  His 
grandfather,  Gustav,  who  served  as  Swed- 
en's Minister  to  Japan  and  Turkey,  wanted 
Raoul  to  have  a  good  command  of  several 
languages  and  saw  to  it  that  the  young  man 
spent  vacations  In  England,  France  and 
Germany,  among  other  places. 

Wallenberg  family  members  not  only 
founded  Sweden's  EnskUda  Bank,  but  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  bishops  and  diplo- 
mats. Raoul's  grand-uncle  was  Swedish 
Foreign  Minister  during  World  War  I;  an- 
other grand-uncle  had  been  Swedish  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States. 

In  1918,  when  Raoul  was  6,  his  mother 
married  Fredrtk  von  Dardel,  director  of 
Sweden's  Karollnska  Hospital.  The  von 
Dardels  had  two  children,  Guy,  now  a 
prominent  nuclear  physicist  and  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  Stanford  Lineal  Accelerator 
Center,  and  Nina,  who  is  married  to  Ounnar 
Lagergren.  an  administrator  of  the  Swedish 
royal  court  and  the  court's  representative  on 
legal  Issues  affecting  the  crown. 
The  Wallenbergs  had  a  family  tradition 
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of  studying  in  the  United  States  and  Raoul 
studied  archltecttire  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  graduating  in  1935. 

John  Paul  Slusser.  who  was  Wallenberg's 
art  teacher  at  Michigan,  now  retired,  recalls 
him  as  a  brilliant  student  with  considerable 
artistic  talent.  Slusser  once  told  WeUenberg 
he  ought  to  be  painter,  but  the  reply  was, 
"No,  we're  all  bankers  in  my  famUy."  Wal- 
lenberg went  on  to  explain  that  it  was  fam- 
ily tradition  to  study  or  work  in  other  Jobs 
before  members  settled  into  the  family 
business.  Thus,  Wallenberg's  grandfather 
had  been  a  stoker  In  a  Pittsburgh  steel  mUl. 

A  Michigan  classmate  of  WaUenberg's,  Sol 
King,  now  a  retired  architect  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla..  recalls  him  as  warm,  friendly, 
not  In  the  least  snobbish,  with  an  American- 
ized predilection  for  hot  dogs  and  sneakers. 
"We  were  both, "  King  says,  "very,  very  seri- 
ous about  our  work  and  exchanged  notes  or 
Information."  Wallenberg  won  the  top  archi- 
tectural award  in  his  class,  a  medal  given 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
1972,  when  King  learned  what  Wallenberg 
bad  done  in  Budapest  and  bow  he  had  dis- 
appeared, be  financed  a  series  of  annual 
lectures  in  Wallenberg's  name  at  the  school 
of  architecture  they  had  attended. 

In  1936,  after  Wallenberg  spent  a  summer 
of  travel  In  Mexico,  his  grandfather  sent  him 
to  work  for  a  business  firm  in  South  Africa 
for  a  year,  then  to  work  in  a  Dutch  bank  in 
Haifa  for  a  year,  where  he  met  German  re- 
fugees and  became  sensitized  to  the  Jewish 
problem. 

His  state  of  mind  on  returning  home  may 
be  deduced  from  this  recollection  of  the  ac- 
tress Vlceca  Lindfors.  who  remembers  danc- 
ing with  him  in  Stockholm  in  1937,  when  she 
was  16  and  Wallenberg  25. 

"He  took  me  up  to  his  grandfather's  office 
and  I  thought  he  wanted  to  seduce  me."  she 
says.  "Instead  be  started  telling  me.  almost 
In  whispers,  what  was  happening  to  the  Jews 
in  Germany.  I  was  such  a  dumb  girl!  I  Just 
dldnt  understand  It  and  didn't  believe  it. 
I  thought  he  was  trying  to  win  my  sympathy 
or  something." 

Raoul's  younger  sister.  Nina,  says  he  hated 
working  at  the  family  bank.  He  was  "full 
of  life  anrt  fun  and  oald  he  couldn't  bear 
sitting  at  a  desk  all  day.  saving  'no'  to  peo- 
ple. He  hated  boundaries,  loved  travel  and 
the  sea.  He  was  an  anti-snob — loved  reading 
and  Chaplin  and  the  Marx  Brothers." 

Raoul  hoped  that  through  the  family 
business  he  could  get  a  job  that  used  his 
architectural  training.  Instead  Raoul  be- 
came Involved  In  an  export  bvslness  with  a 
Hungarian  Jew.  Koloman  Lauer.  who  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  could  no  longer  travel 
between  Budanest  and  Sweden.  Wallenberg 
traveled  for  him.  getting  to  know  Budapest 
and  Its  people. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war.  the  Allies 
could  no  loneer  Ifoiore  the  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  Auschwitz.  There  were  a  number  of 
last-minute  plans  to  rescue  the  remaining 
Jews  of  Europe.  The  Idea  of  bombln"  the 
railroad  lines  that  led  to  Auschwitz  and  the 
crematories  was  rejected  because,  accordlno- 
to  the  Allies,  military  resources  cotild  better 
be  emoloyed  elsewhere.  Exolorln?  another 
route.  Herschel  Johnson.  United  8tate<  Am- 
bassador to  Sweden,  and  Iver  Olsen.  direc- 
tor of  the  War  Refugee  Board  In  Sweden 
asked  the  neutral  Swedes  If  they  would 
send  someone  on  a  rescue  mission. 

The  Swedes  agreed  and  Wallenberg  was 
selected  because  be  epoke  German  like  a 
German  and  knew  Budanest  well.  He  had  no 
diplomatic  training,  but  he  had  a  broad 
education  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

WaUenberg  was  told  that  whatever  money 
he  needed  would  be  made  available.  At  first, 
he  planned  to  go  In  August.  However,  when 
he  read   Swedish   Foreign   Ministry   reports 


of  the  deportation  trains  and  other  horrors, 
he  decided  to  leave  at  once.  According  to 
Nina  Lagergren,  he  asked  his  superiors  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  for  carte  blanche  to  use 
whatever  methods  he  found  necessary. 

When  he  arrived  in  Budapest,  he  was  an 
unprepossessing  man.  Despite  his  slightly 
balding  head,  he  looked  too  young  and  sen- 
sitive for  the  nightmarish  Job  ahead.  Wal- 
lenberg's methods  immediately  disturbed 
bis  colleagues.  Lars  Berg,  who  was  also  at  the 
Swedish  legation  In  Budapest.  recaUed  re- 
cently that  he  and  his  colleague  Per  Anger 
did  a  lot  of  arguing  with  Wallenberg. 

"You  see,  we  each  had  our  own  people  to 
take  care  of,"  Berg  explained,  "Sweden  was 
neutral  so  it  was  up  to  us  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  citizens  of  other  countries  who 
were  in  Hungary  at  the  time.  Anger  had  the 
United  States,  Britain,  France.  I  bad  the 
others,  China,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium, 
Norway,  Denmark  and  a  thousand  captured 
Russian  soldiers." 

The  legation  had  already  given  out  sev- 
eral hundred  protective  passes  to  Budapest 
Jews  who  had  some  sort  of  business  or  fam- 
ily connection  with  Sweden.  When  WaUen- 
berg came,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  out 
to  anyone  who  asked. 

"We  were  afraid  there  would  be  an  infla- 
tion of  the  passes,  they  woiUd  no  longer 
mean  anything,"  said  Berg.  "We  used  to  sit 
and  argue  about  this,  but  Wallenberg  al- 
ways got  bis  way  because  he  was  extremely 
persistent  and  said  it  was  a  matter  of  saving 
lives." 

Wallenberg  kept  in  touch  with  the  Vatican 
and  the  neutrals — Switzerland,  Spain  and 
Portugal — each  of  which  had  its  own  area 
In  Budapest  with  protected  Jews.  He  also 
maintained  contact  with  the  Budapest  police 
and  the  Nazis.  These  connections  may  have 
rung  alarm  bells  for  the  Russians. 

The  Swedish  diplomat  Berg  remembered 
that  when  the  Russians  came,  he  was 
brought  to  the  Soviet  secret  police  for  in- 
tensive questioning — a  good  part  about  Wal- 
lenberg. They  asked  him  whether  it  wasn't 
a  fact  that  Wallenberg  belonged  to  a  great 
capitalist  famUy  and  Berg  had  to  say  yes.  He 
stUl  feels  today  that  the  Russians  simply 
couldn't  believe  that  Wallenberg's  only  pur- 
pose in  coming  to  Budapest  was  to  save 
lives — and  Jewish  lives  at  that. 

Another  reason  for  the  Russians'  suspi- 
cions was  suggested  by  Wallenberg's  step- 
father, Fredrlk  von  Dardel,  In  a  book 
published  In  1970,  "Facts  Around  a  Fate," 
Wallenberg,  at  heart  an  architect  and  city 
planner,  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Budapest.  He  wanted  to  use 
the  people  he  bad  worked  with  through  the 
war  to  set  up  a  relief  and  rehabUitatlon 
organization.  He  Itemized  the  things  that 
had  to  be  done:  searching  for  lost  families, 
caring  for  orphans  and  war  victims,  fight- 
ing epidemics,  distributing  food,  restoring 
Jewish  property  and  business  (how  this  must 
have  irked  the  Russians),  repatriation  and 
emigration,  restoring  cultural  values,  con- 
structing business  and  industry.  He  had 
more  than  likely  spoken  about  this  plan 
dvirlng  his  own  interrogation.  It  was  why 
he  wanted  to  get  to  Debrecen:  to  get  the 
Russians'  approval  to  begin. 

Despite  his  astuteness,  Wallenberg  may 
not  have  imagined  at  that  time  that  the 
Russians  heul  their  own  plans  for  the  area 
and  would  take  a  dim  view  of  the  plan  of  a 
memb«-  of  a  famous  capitalist  family. 

Some  analysts  believe  that  it  would  be  Im- 
possible for  a  person  to  survive  36  years  of 
Soviet  imprisonment  and  still  be  sufficiently 
Intact  physically  and  psychologically  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  be  embarrassed  to  release 
him.  However,  others  point  out  that  there 
have  been  cases  of  people  who  have  come  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  after  many  years  in  rea- 
sonable health.  The  Free  Wallenberg  Com- 


mittee bapet  to  bring  to   the  Stockludm 

meeting  a  Spaniard  who  was  released  by  tiM 
Soviets  last  year  after  35  years. 

Dr.  Boris  Zoubok,  a  Rtissian  6migri  psy- 
chiatrist now  associated  with  Columbia  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  has  seen  a  number  of 
prisoners  come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
after  prolonged  terms  physically  and  men- 
taUy  intact.  He  believes  that  a  man  wltb 
WaUenberg's  resources  might  weU  be  used  in 
some  distant  labor  camp  to  perform  work 
that  is  badly  needed,  such  as  tutoring  the 
children  of  prison  personnel. 

Because  of  the  obscurity  surrounding  the 
case,  it  has  been  difficult  for  Jews  to  honor 
WaUenberg  appropriately.  The  Hungarian 
Jews,  suffering  extreme  losses  and  not  know- 
ing the  details  of  the  case,  accepted  the 
idea  that  WaUenberg  had  been  kiUed  in  the 
street  fighting.  The  Budapest  Jews  at- 
tempted to  put  up  a  moniunent  to  WaUen- 
berg in  1948.  but  It  was  spirited  away  by  the 
Russian-dominated  Government  the  night 
before  the  dedication  was  supposed  to  take 
place. 

In  Israel  at  the  Holocaust  memorial.  Tad 
Vashem.  trees  are  planted  honoring  "right- 
eous gentiles."  those  who  risked  their  own 
lives  to  save  Jews.  However.  Mrs.  von  Dar- 
del didn't  want  such  a  memorial  because 
she  felt  it  made  her  son  seem  to  be  dead. 
In  fact,  many  of  those  honored  in  this  way 
are  Uving. 

Last  year,  Mrs.  von  Dardel  and  her  hus- 
band died  within  two  days  of  each  other 
at  the  ages  of  87  and  93.  Nina  Lagergren 
and  Guy  von  Dardel  promised  their  parents 
they  would  carry  on  the  work  of  fighting 
for  Raoul,  and  they  accepted  the  tree 
planted  in  Raoul's  name  on  the  "Street  of 
the  Righteous  GentUes."  In  addition,  Hun- 
garian Jews  now  living  in  Sweden  planted 
a  woodland  of  10,000  trees  in  a  special  area 
behind  the  memorial. 

There  are  more  personal  memorials  In  in- 
dividuals' minds.  Annette  Lantos  of  San 
Francisco,  who  for  several  years  has  cam- 
paigned to  rouse  American  Jews  to  become 
active  on  WaUenberg's  behalf,  says  that  even 
during  the  three  decades  she  believed  he  was 
detul,  WaUenberg  was  "a  legend  in  our 
home."  Her  husband,  Tom,  an  economics 
professor,  and  at  present  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  worked  on  WaUenberg's  staff.  Mrs. 
Lantos,  then  a  child  of  12  in  Budapest,  and 
her  mother  had  Portuguese  papers  and 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  country  wltb 
them,  but  she  feels  they  both  owe  their 
lives  to  Wallenberg.  Mrs.  Lantos's  father 
was  one  of  many  who  were  dragged  out  of 
a  "safe"  house  and  killed  on  the  street  by 
Hungarian  Nazis. 

"For  many  years  I've  lectured  on  the 
Holocaust,"  she  reports,  "and  I've  always 
talked  about  WaUenberg.  He  not  only  saved 
our  lives,  but  our  beUef  in  mankind  and 
the  power  of  good."  • 


THE  PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN 
DEFENSE  SPENDINO 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  last 
September,  I  joined  several  colleagues  in 
amending  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  real  terms  in  the  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1980  and  5  percent  for  fis- 
cal years  1981  and  1982.  The  Senate,  as 
a  body,  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the  admin- 
istration on  September  18,  1979,  when  It 
voted  to  accept  our  proposals.  Recent 
world  events  have  justified  the  concern 
and  sense  of  urgency  that  accompanied 
the  Senate's  votes  to  increase  defense 
spending  In  real  terms.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration evidently  does  not  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senate.  In  reviewing  the 
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defense  budget  request,  I  find 
admin  istratlon's  response  to  our  sig- 
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ci  trtainly  true.  It  was  also  true 

w|ien  I  and  four  other  Senators 

White  House  to  meet  with 

and  the  President  to  ask 

for  those  very  same  rea- 

tlme,  we  were  turned  down 

we  were  not  then  facing 

of  possibly  responding  to  a 

but  the  administration 

about    the    tremendous    gap 

increased  Soviet  investment 

trend  would  continue.  I 

Secretary  Brown's  fiscal  year 

statement : 

are  producing  new  tanks,  guns 
it  two  or  three  times  the  rate  of 


States. 

Further,  the  signs  relating  to  the 
intemation  il  situation  were  obvious  last 
year  to  th<  Secretary,  as  evidenced  by 
his  statemeyit  at  that  time: 

have  participated  actively  In 
of   the   Middle    East.    Since   so 
thvr  Influence  has  stemmed  from 
and  the  support  of  extremist 
generally   Increased   the   in- 
the   region.   There   remains.   In 
combination    of    traditional 
In  the  area  of  the  Persian 
growing  costs  of  Soviet  domes- 
si^plies,  which,  imder  deteriorat- 
conditlons.   would   proi>el   the 
towards  various  forms  of  inter- 
Middle  East. 


Secretary  Brown's  proph- 
in  the  form  of  Russian 
on  the  borders  of  Iran 
projecting  Soviet  foreign 
'Khanistan.  Mr.  President,  I 
there  is  nothing  new.  We 
the  clear  and  present  dan- 
that    the    Soviets   had 
their  offensive  mill- 
on  land,  air,  and  sea. 
for  years  the  Soviets  have 
the  United  States  in 
No  change  in  this 
is  evident.  We  knew  last 
had  come  to  act.  We  knew 
allowed  the  gap  in  military 


capability  to  grow  so  large  that  we  had 
to  take  immediate  bold  action  to  reverse 
the  trend.  The  question  is:  "Have  we?" 
In  my  opinion  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  last  year  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  match  the  Rus- 
sians tank  for  tank,  or  aircraft  for  air- 
craft. I  agree.  However,  the  disparities 
are  now  so  great,  it  has  become  impera- 
tive that  we  begin  immediately  to  correct 
the  adverse  ratios,  especially  in  con- 
ventional weapon  systems,  to  bring  our 
Armed  Forces  back  to  a  level  of  credi- 
bility. Let  us  review  some  of  these  dis- 
parities. 

The  Russian  Navy  now  leads  the 
United  States  in  almost  every  major 
category  of  surface  and  subsurface  com- 
bat ships. 

We  lead  only  in  the  category  of  aircraft 
carriers.  Its  overall  "blue  water"  naval 
capability  is  more  than  enough  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  our  Navy  to  perform  the  missions  of 
sea  control  and  force  projection.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  almost  twice  the  number 
tactical  and  strategic  aircraft  and  am- 
phibious ships. 

Dr.  Brown  simuned  up  the  situation 
weU  when  he  said : 

The  Soviets  expanded  their  efforts  as  ours 
grew  in  the  igeOs.  But  theirs  continued  to 
expand  as  ours  began  to  decline. 

As  to  what  the  Soviet  motive  was,  he 
offered  last  year: 

Their  failure  to  compete  successfully  In 
other  areas  can  Increase  the  Incentive  for 
the  Soviets  to  use  their  military  power  to  in- 
crease their  influence  and  to  gain  political 
advantage,  whether  by  direct  application  of 
military  force,  through  intlznldatlon,  through 
proxies,  or  through  arms  transfers. 

This  year,  in  his  posture  statement, 
Mr.  Brown  describes  the  situation  in  al- 
most the  same  terms: 

The  differences  between  Soviet  and  VS. 
Investments  in  military  goods  (research  and 
development,  procurement)  is  even  larger. 
In  the  past  decade,  Soviet  Investment  has 
been  cumulatively  about  27  percent  larger 
than  ours.  In  1979  alone,  it  was  probably 
greater  by  85  percent.  The  consequences  of 
that  Investment  are  now  becoming  evident. 

Mr.  President,  indeed  the  consequences 
have  become  evident.  What  should  be 
done?  The  administration's  official  an- 
swer, as  stated  in  the  past  3  years,  has 
been  to  correct  such  disparities  in  a  de- 
liberate, long-term  manner.  In  fact,  as 
we  have  discovered,  the  administration 
has  not  funded  our  Armed  Forces  ade- 
quately to  perform  necessary  tasks  to 
meet  our  national  security  objectives. 

To  prove  my  point,  let  us  examine  what 
the  Secretary  offers  this  year  in  an  as- 
sessment of  problems  we  face  regarding 
U.S.  conventional  forces  and  Soviet 
capabilities: 

Since  1969,  we  have  defined  nonnuclear 
adequacy  as  the  capability  to  deal  simul- 
taneously with  one  major  and  one  minor 
contingency  In  conjunction  with  our  allies. 

Although,  during  the  past  decade,  we 
never  acquired  all  the  readiness  and  mo- 
bility required  by  this  strategy,  we  were  not 
penalized  because  our  potential  enemies 
were  relatively  sluggish  .  .  . 

But  now  times  are  changing.  Without  re- 


ducing the  large  forces  stationed  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviets  have  tripled  the  size  of 
their  forces  in  the  far  east,  and  they  are  de- 
veloping naval  and  other  capabilities  that 
will  permit  them  to  operate  well  beyond  the 
periphery  of  the  USSR  ...  We  can  no  longer 
preclude  their  being  able  to  operate  simul- 
taneously in  several  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

However,  Secretary  Brown  goes  on  to 
say: 

Our  goal  is  a  steady  Improvement  In  our 
military  capabilities  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  consider 
"steady  improvement"  responsive  to  a 
serious  immediate  problem.  Let  us 
examine  just  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
the  rapid  deployment  force  (RDF) . 

Mr.  Brown  states  that  our  major  prob- 
lem with  the  RDF  concept  is  the  speed 
with  which  its  forces  can  be  deployed. 
Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more. 
However,  as  I  review  his  budget  proposal. 
I  can  see  only  two  new  initiatives  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  they  are  long- 
term  programs  and  not  adequate  to  solve 
what  he  states  is  our  major  problem.  A 
problem  which  exists  now. 

The  Secretary  is  proposing  a  new  mar- 
itime prepositioning  ship  to  carry  heavy 
equipment  and  supplies  for  three  Marine 
brigades  in  overseas  forward  areas.  Also, 
he  proposes  a  new  fleet  of  cargo  aircraft 
able  to  carry  Army  equipment.  These  two 
initiatives  are  in  support  of  the  RDF 
concept.  Perhaps  these  programs  are 
needed,  but  under  the  5-year  defense 
plan  we  do  not  see  the  first  fruits  of  these 
programs  until  1983  and  1985.  Hopefully, 
the  Russians  will  wait. 

If  we  focus  on  the  RDF  concept,  which 
is  the  force  intended  to  handle  all  the 
contingencies  outside  of  Europe  and 
Korea,  the  question  is:  "How  do  we  get 
there  now,  and  once  there,  can  we  sus- 
tain?" 

Mr.  President,  part  of  the  RDF  is  the 
2d  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAP)  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  We  learned  from 
the  recent  Cuban  incident  that  we  did 
not  have  sufficient  amphibious  lift  avail- 
able on  the  east  coast  to  deploy  the  2d 
MAP.  Yet,  in  Secretary  Brown's  5-year- 
budget  plan,  we  are  only  building  three 
new  amphibious  ships  of  one  class,  the 
Landing  Ship  Dock  (LSD)  41.  Construc- 
tion on  the  first  of  these  does  not  start 
until  1983.  followed  by  one  each  year  in 
1984  and  1985.  This  ship  is  to  replace  the 
LSD-28,  which  will  be  totally  out  of  the 
fleet  by  1987.  There  are  8  LSD-28's.  This 
means  that  we  will  not  only  have  to  con- 
tinue to  suffer  with  inadequate  amphibi- 
ous lift  for  several  years,  but  that  cur- 
rent plans  do  not  provide  for  a  one  for 
one  replacement  of  those  ships  being  re- 
tired. 

Other  examples  of  inadequacies  which 
affect  our  forces  sustainability  are:  The 
lack  of  ammimition;  the  fact  that  the 
C-5A,  our  largest  cargo  transport  air- 
craft, can  only  life  1  XM-1  tank  per  trip; 
the  Army  and  the  Marines  need  massive  ■ 
replacement  of  combat  trucks;  the 
tactical  aircraft  requests  are  below  what 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  desire;  and 
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finally,  the  Navy  does  not  have  enough 
combat  ships  to  carry  out  aU  its  assigned 
missions  simultaneously  around  the 
globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  "crash 
programs"  in  general,  but  the  indica- 
tions make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  5  years  to  rebuild  our  con- 
ventional forces.  According  to  all  that  I 
have  witnessed  in  the  past  few  months, 
the  need  for  reequipping  and  restruc- 
turing our  conventional  forces  is  with 
us  now.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  others. 
I  shall  submit  for  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Star  which 
graphically  shows  that  this  need  must 
be  corrected  now. 

Last  September  I  rose  in  support  of 
an  increase  in  defense  spending.  I  said 
then  that  I  did  not  arrive  at  that  posi- 
tion through  experience  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  because 
my  State  had  an  overwhelming  defense 
investment.  My  position  then,  and  to- 
day, stems  from  a  stark  realization  of 
what  has  been  done  through  the  budget 
process  to  emasculate  the  conventional 
capability  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  was 
clear  last  September  that  they  were 
unable  to  do  the  job  set  forth  in  the 
national  security  objectives  because 
they  were  not  funded  to  meet  that  task. 

This  week  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  voted  to  correct  some  of  the 
glaring  deficiencies  that  I  have  men- 
tioned— providing  our  Armed  Forces 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  conventional 
and  strategic  arms.  This  is  another  step 
in  the  long  road  back,  but  a  significant 
one  and  agreed  to  by  two  committees.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  Defense  budget  mark  for  fiscal 
year  1981  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency 
and  concern  exhibited  last  September. 
We  in  the  Congress  must  act  to  give  our 
Armed  Forces  the  ability  to  react  and 
defend  our  interests  where  necessary 
and  the  credibility  to  deter  aggression 
such  as  we  now  witness  in  Afghanistan. 

The  following  words  of  British  Air 
Marshal  (1950-52)  Sir  John  Slessor  were 
featured  on  the  March  cover  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  and  are,  I  be- 
lieve, an  appropriate  summation  of  my 
remariEs: 

It  Is  customary  in  the  democratic  coun- 
tries to  deplore  expenditures  on  armaments 
as  conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  so- 
cial services.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  most  Important  social  service  a 
government  can  do  for  its  people  Is  to  keep 
them  alive  and  free. 

The  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  follows: 

Wht  Plan  Rafdi  Deplothknt  or  ths  Wkong 

ECnn>  or  Posce? 

(By  Jeffrey  Record) 

The  administration's  proposed  Rapid  De- 
ployment PVsrce  appears  Justified  by  recent 
events  in  Southwest  Asia.  Those  events, 
capped  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
In  force,  argue  strongly  for  the  creation  of 
a  mlUtary  instrument  capable  of  respond- 
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ing  rapidly  to  conMngencles  in  remote  areas 
where  U.S.  forces  are  not  already  stationed. 
The  Issue  seems  less  whether  such  a  force  Is 
needed,  than  what  kind  of  force  should  be 
created. 

As  proposed,  the  RDP  is  not  a  separate 
force  as  such,  but  rather  a  famUy  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  the  rapidity  with 
which  existing  U.S.  ground  forces  could  be 
deployed  to  areas  where  such  forces  are  not 
already  preposltloned.  The  administration's 
aim  is  not  to  create  a  new  force  but  rather  to 
Increase  the  intercontinental  moblUty  of 
present  n.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  forma- 
tions. 

Two  initiatives  form  the  core  of  the  RDF. 
As  described  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  in  his  preview  of  the  Fiscal  1981 
defense  budget  and  five-year  plan  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In  Decem- 
ber: 

"The  first  will  be  a  force  of  Maritime  Pre- 
positioning Ships  that  wUl  carry  in  dehu- 
midified storage  the  heavy  equipment  and 
supplies  for  three  Marine  brigades.  These 
ships  would  be  stationed  In  peacetime  in 
remote  areas  where  UJ3.  forces  might  be 
needed.  Though  not  designed  for  the  Marines' 
traditional  mission  on  amphibious  assault 
landings  against  enemy  opposition  (a  capa- 
bility we  mean  to  continue,  lislng  other 
ships),  they  would  be  able  to  debark  their 
equipment  over-the-beach  if  no  port  were 
available.  The  Marine  personnel  (and  other 
equipment  not  weU  suited  to  preposition- 
ing) would  be  airlifted  to  marry  up  with 
their  gear,  and  be  ready  for  battle  on  short 
notice. 

"The  other  major  Initiative  will  be  the 
development  and  production  of  a  new  fieet 
of  large  cargo  aircraft  able  to  carry  Army 
equipment.  Including  tanks,  over  intercon- 
tinental distances.  These  aircraft  would  be 
used  initially  to  deliver  the  outsize  equip- 
ment of  the  advance  forces  necessary  to  se- 
cure alrbases  or  the  ports  or  beaches  needed 
by  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships  to  de- 
liver their  heavy  gear.  After  the  Initial 
phases,  they  would  assist  in  additional  de- 
ployments, resupply,  and.  If  needed,  intra- 
theater  movements." 

With  respect  to  the  first  initiative,  the 
five-year  defense  plan  would  authorize  con- 
struction of  14  specially  designed  ships  and 
the  purctiase  of  an  additional  set  of  equip- 
ment for  an  entire  Marine  division.  Each 
ship  Is  to  be  capable  of  carrying  approxi- 
mately one  battalion's  worth  of  equipment 
and  30  days'  supply  of  spares,  fuel,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  combat  consununables;  the 
ships  are  to  be  manned  by  civUian  crews 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their 
cargoes. 

The  proposed  new  strategic  alrlifter — 
known  as  the  CX — would  supplement  the  ex- 
isting U.S.  strategic  airlift  fieet  of  241  C14ls 
and  77  CSAs.  In  all  likelihood,  the  CX  will 
be  a  derivative  of  the  C5A  or  the  commercial 
Boeing  747  Jumbo  Jet,  although  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  a  more  radical  design 
capable  of  utilizing  short  runways  or  even 
unimproved  dirt  strips.  Approximately  SO 
CXs  are  envisaged  by  the  mid-1980s. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  maritime  prepositioning 
and  CX  programs  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  rapidity  with  which  the  United 
States  could  generate  a  ground  force  buildup 
in  the  Middle  East  and  other  "hot  spots"  in 
the  world  where  such  forces  are  not  already 
preposltloned  ashore.  Judged  in  the  light  of 
the  virtual  absence  of  a  U.S.  force  presence 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Oulf,  the 
RDF  constitutes  a  major  and  Imaginative 
first  step  toward  closing  the  gap  between 


U.S.  interests  and  mlUtary  power  in  the  "are 
of  crlals." 

Yet  it  la  only  a  first  step.  Indeed,  it  could 
become  a  misstep  If  unattended  by  other 
measures.  An  RDF  is  no  sabstltute  for  a  new 
base  structure  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Mid- 
dle East  that  would  permit  the  stationing 
ashore  of  U.S.  tactical  air  forces  and  of 
equipment  for  selected  U.S.  ground  combat 
units. 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  deq>lt«  a  half -decade 
of  mounting  Soviet  and  Sorlet-spmtaored  ag- 
gression in  Africa,  the  Middle  Bast  and  South 
Asia,  the  United  States  continues  to  d^loy 
its  military  forces  through  the  medium  of 
an  overseas  base  structure  established  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War  in  response 
to  perceived  communist  threats  quite  dif- 
ferent in.  locus  and  character  from  thoae 
confronting  the  West  today.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Diego  Garcia,  a  tiny  island  In  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Unltad 
States  possesses  no  significant  military  in- 
stallations in  the  massive  region  of  the  world 
stretctiing  from  Europe  to  the  Philippines. 
What  forces  the  United  States  does  ooca- 
sionally  deploy  in  that  region  are  primarily 
naval,  sustainable  only  at  great  distance 
and  cost  from  outside  the  region.  It  took 
weeks  to  assemble  the  two-carrier  battle 
group  now  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  response 
to  the  Iranian  crisis,  since  both  had  to  be 
drawn  from  routine  deployments  In  the 
Western  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean. 

SEAKCH   rOB   BASES 

In  short,  the  significant  reorientation  of 
U.S.  military  power  demanded  by  the  pro- 
foimdly  altered  strategic  requirements  and 
along  the  littorals  of  the  rniiian  Ocean  can- 
not be  sustained  by  a  handful  of  new  ship*, 
new  cargo  aircraft,  and  a  single  Marine  di- 
vision. That  a  more  comprehensive  force 
presence  is  needed  is  recognized  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  has  begun  an  intensive 
albeit  belated  search  for  bases  and  base 
rights  in  Kenya,  Oman,  SomaUa  and  the 
Sudan. 

A  second  observation  to  be  made  about 
the  pro{>osed  RDP  Is  that  It  wlU  not  be 
fully  avaaiable  for  at  least  five  years.  The 
last  of  the  14  logistics  ships  is  not  scheduled 
for  completion  until  1987;  even  the  first 
brigade's  worth  of  ships  and  equipment  will 
not  be  available  until  1983.  As  for  the  CX 
It  Is  unlikely  to  arrive  into  the  force  struc- 
ture in  signlficimt  numbers  until  1985. 
DrrorM  solution 

The  likelihood  between  now  and  the  mid- 
1980s  of  continuing  turmoU  in  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia  and  of  Soviet  attempts 
to  exploit  that  turmoil  argues  strongly  for 
the  creation  of  a  sizable  interim  force  pres- 
ence, even  though  it  could  be  established 
only  at  the  expense  of  existing  U.S.  forca 
deployments  in  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters  of  operations.  Pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  bases,  the  most  immedi- 
ately available  candidates  for  indefinite  re- 
deployment to  the  Indian  Ocean  are  some  of 
the  carrier  battle  groups  we  now  maintain  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disconcerting  aspect 
of  the  administration's  package  of  RDF  Ini- 
tiatives is  that  it  addresses  only  one  aspect 
of  the  problem  it  seeks  to  resolve.  An  en- 
hanced ability  to  move  U.S.  ground  forces 
quickly  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Middle  East  U  of  Uttle  avaU  if  the  forces 
themselves  are  improperly  structured  and 
armed  to  deal  with  potential  opponents. 
With  respect  to  contingencies  in  the  Middle 
Bast,  the  administration's  proposed  RDF  Ini- 
tiatives may  do  Uttle  more  than  speed  the 
arrival  of  the  wrong  kind  of  forces. 

Like  most  modem  countries,  the  United 
States  maintains  two  basic  types  of  ground 
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s  divisions,  which  are  heavy, 

deploy^   In   Europe  or  earmarked  for 
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ground  forces,  which  include 
Corps'  three  divisions,  are  struc- 
for  combat  outside  Europe, 
In  areas  where  the  use  of  armor 
either  by  the  potential  adver- 
of  armor  or  by  terrain  (J\ingles. 
m  jimtains,    etc.).    Because    light 
the  firepower  of  heavy  formations 
mainly  on   marching  for  mov- 
on  the  battlefield,  they  do  not 
in  combat  against  heavy  for- 
Is  especially  the  case  In  ter- 
18  deserts,  tailor-made  for  high- 
operations  of  the  type  that 
warfare   in   the   Middle 
the  past  20  years. 

however,  do  possess  one  dls- 

over  heavy  forces:  precisely 

ar«  light,  they  can  be  moved 

one  region  of  the  world  to  an- 

very    thing    that    makes    light 

relatively   immobile   on   the   battle- 

»mparatlve   lack   of   tanks   and 

armored    fighting    vehicles — 

easier  to   transport   from  the 

to  a  potential  battlefield  over- 

coAtrast,  heavy  forces  possess  little 

a.  obiUty.  For  example,  even  with 

'  rould  take  weeks  to  move  a  sin- 

dlvislon  by  air  from  the 

to  the  Middle  East  or  South 


advai  tage 
thsy 
fro  n 


heaiy 
theii 

Stales 


ar  nored 


swiFi'  DuiaucnoH 


here  that  we  confront  the  great 
the   Rapid   Deployment   Force: 
ground  forces  most  rapidly  de- 
are  least  suited  for  combat 
pot^nUal  U.S.  adversaries  in  the  Mid- 
South  Asia.  The  days  are  long 
a   handful    of    Western    troops 
a  few  Maxim  guns  could  awe 
the  non-lndustrlallzed  regions 
Future  contingencies  In  the 
are   likely   to   Involve   combat 
numerically   superior   Soviet-model 
of  heavy  forces  whose  tactical 
firepower,  even  battalion  for 
exceed  that  now  possessed  by 
Army   or   Marine   light   forces. 
.  alone  fields  some  3,600  tanks 
fighting  vehicles,  almost  seven 
1  farlne  Corps'  entire  Inventory; 
irmy  has  some  2,600  tanks;  even 
~  of  South  Yemen  has  280,  flve- 
an  unmechanized  U,S.  Army 


dii  Islon. 


the  kind  of  ground  forces  the 
-  might  be  able  to  deploy  rapidly 

■  East  would  face  the  prospect 
ucUon  by  quantitatively  and 

superior  forces  operating  in 
a  combat  environment  permlt- 

explolt4ttion  of  the  weaknesses 

-  Infantry  In  the  face  of  tanks. 
United  SUtes  U  to  develop  a 

elTeetlve  intervention  on  the 
Jie  "arc  of  crisis,"  more  Is  re- 
slmply  the  abUlty  to  move  ex- 
pound forces  faster  to  that  re- 


de itructlon 


full 


glon.  Staying  on  the  battlefield  is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  getting  to  it  in  time.  What  is 
needed  Is  not  just  an  increase  in  the  strategic 
mobility  of  our  present  ground  forces,  but 
a  new  type  of  ground  force  combining  the 
strategic  mobility  of  light  infantry  and  the 
tactical  agility  and  firepower  of  heavy 
ground  forces. 

STUITNING    ADVANCES 

Is  there  a  means  at  hand  that  would  maxi- 
mize the  tactical  mobility  and  firepower  of 
existing  light  forces  without  imposing  the 
severe  penalties  !n  strategic  mobility  that 
most  of  the  Army  has  already  paid?  I  be- 
lieve there  Is,  in  the  form  of  a  new  family  of 
small,  lightweight  tracked  and  wheeled 
armored  fighting  vehicles  and  personnel  car- 
riers which.  If  married  to  recent  stunning  ad- 
vances in  small-cal'ber  anti-armor  guns  and 
ammunition,  co\ild  provide  the  foundation 
for  a  deadly  new  light-armored  force  com- 
patible with  the  strategic  mobility  required 
by  a  Rapid  Deplojrment  Force.  For  several 
years  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  exploring 
these  technologies,  and  has  already  con- 
structed prototypes  of  a  two-man,  14-ton 
mini-tank  mounting  a  7S-mllllmeter,  high- 
velocity  gun  capable  of  destroying  any  known 
main  battle  tank.  A  C5A  could  carry  some 
six  or  seven  of  these  tank-killers,  known 
as  the  Mobile  Protected  Weapon  System, 
compared  to  only  two  of  the  Army's  conven- 
tional M£0  tanks. 

Indeed,  the  Marine  Corps  appears  to  be  the 
natural  primary  instrument  of  any  Rapid 
Deployment  Force.  Traditionally  the  "first  lo 
fight"  and  oriented  primarily  toward  non- 
European  contingencies,  the  Corps  has  a  his- 
tory of  enthusiasm  for  Innovation  in  both 
tactical  doctrine  and  armaments  unequalled 
by  the  Army.  The  Corps  moreover  possesses 
a  force  structure  more  easily  adaptable  to 
the  demands  of  an  RDF. 

In  ground  forces,  as  with  the  human 
body,  it  is  easier  to  gain  weight  than  to 
lose  lt.« 


SOLAR  ENERGY 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  needs  to  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy,  such  as  solar 
energy,  and  to  encourage  energy  conser- 
vation, it  is  disturbing  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  recently  issued  rules 
which  would  discourage  Federal  agen- 
cies from  both  solar  energy  and  conser- 
vation projects. 

On  January  23,  the  Federal  Register 
contained  new  Energy  Department  rules 
on  calculating  the  lifetime  costs  of  new 
conservation  and  solar  initiatives.  Under 
these  new  rules,  few,  if  any,  of  the  66 
new  solar  projects  recently  proposed  for 
military  bases  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Military  Construction  bill  would  qualify 
as  "cost  effective." 

According  to  my  information,  the  new 
Energy  Department  rules  are  biased 
against  conservation  initiatives.  They 
require  an  unreasonably  high  discoimt 
rate  to  be  applied  against  energy  sav- 
ings; they  specify  an  unrealistically 
small  difference  between  the  forecast 
increase  in  oil  prices  as  compared  to  the 
general  inflation  rate;  and  they  permit 
only  a  nominal  investment  cost  credit 
which  cannot  offset  other  biases. 

Under  more  reasonable  rules,  such  as 
those  now  used  by  the  Department  of 


Defense,  many  more  solar  projects 
would  be  considered  cost-effective.  Under 
a  measure  I  have  authored  for  the  last 
2  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
required  to  consider  solar  systems  in  all 
new  construction  and  to  use  them  if  they 
are  cost  effective.  In  its  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posed building  66  new  projects  with  solar 
systems  in  1981,  as  well  as  2,600  units  of 
new  family  housing.  Under  the  DOE 
rules,  few,  if  any,  of  these  projects  would 
be  cost  effective. 

This  effort  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense alone  will  increase  the  entire  coun- 
try's annual  solar  sales  by  an  estimated 
20  percent.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
Department  of  Energy  issuing  rules  that 
would  undercut  the  most  aggressive  and 
innovative  solar  program  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  initiated. 

I  have  written  President  Carter  urging 
him  to  suspend  immediately  the  life- 
cycle  costing  rules  promulgated  in  the 
January  23  Federal  Register  and  I  have 
urged  him  to  reopen  the  issue.  This 
country  cannot  retreat  on  solar  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  list  of  the  Pentagon  solar 
projects  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1981,  so 
my  colleagues  can  see  the  great  progress 
which  would  be  jeopardized  if  these  rules 
are  adopted. 

The  material  follows: 

CoMMrriTE  ON  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  25, 1980. 
The  President, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  President:  Knowing  of  your 
strong  support  for  solar  energy,  the  purpose 
of  my  letter  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
situation  which  I  feel  may  seriously  reduce 
the  potential  for  solar  energy  in  the  future. 

I?V>r  the  last  two  years,  I  have  authored  a 
requirement  (10  U.S.C.  2688)  for  the  military 
services  to  consider  solar  systems  in  all  new 
construction  and  to  build  them  if  they  are 
cost  effective.  In  the  FY-81  Military  Con- 
struction budget  request,  there  are  66  proj- 
ects that  include  solar  systems  and  in  addi- 
tion, more  than  2,600  units  of  new  military 
family  housing  will  use  solar  to  some  degree. 
This  effort  alone  wUl  Increase  the  entire 
country's  annual  solar  sales  by  an  estimated 
20  percent — a  real  shot  in  the  arm. 

However,  on  January  23,  1980,  the  Energy 
Department  promulgated  new  rules  on  life 
cycle  costing  of  new  conservation  initia- 
tives— including  solar  initiatives.  Under 
these  rules,  I  am  told  that  very  few.  If  any, 
of  the  solar  projects  proposed  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  FY-81  budget  are  cost 
effective. 

According  to  my  information,  the  new  En- 
ergy Department  rules  are  biased  against 
conservation  initiatives  because  they  require 
an  unreasonably  high  discount  rate  to  be 
applied  against  energy  savings,  they  specify 
an  iinreallstlcally  small  difference  between 
the  forecast  increase  in  oil  prices  as  com- 
pared to  the  general  inflation  rate,  and  they 
permit  only  a  nominal  investment  cost  credit 
whicli  can't  offset  other  biases. 

I  urgently  request  that  you  immediately 
suspend  the  life  cycle  costing  rules  promul- 
gated in  the  January  23,  1980  Federal  Regis- 
ter i.nd  reopen  the  issue.  This  country  can- 
not retreat  on  solar  energy. 
Sincerely, 

Oabt  Hast. 
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station  and  location:  Proitct  tiUa 


Project 
No. 


Budiet  cost 
<tl)ouunds) 


Latest  OWE 
(thousands) 


Annual  dollar 

savinp 

(fiscal  year 

1»4) 


DOC 


Annual  fuel        DOD  19)0, 

savinn  payback        DOO  19S1. 

(BOE)  (years)      80E,  Jl.OM 


SIR 


payback 
(years) 


ResMTk 


Fort  BanninLGa.: 

Tacticarequlpment  shop.... ..- 

Small  arms  maintenance  and  supply 

facility 

Fort  Braif,  n.C: 

TadUM  aquipmant  shop  and  facility. 

CO  administration  and  supply  facility. 

Fort  Campbdl,  Ky.:  CO  administration 

supply/arms  buildlni 

Fort  Carson,  Colo.: 

Battalion  HQ  and  classroom  buildinf. 

Special  weapons  shop 

Maintance  fKiiity  OS  nondiv 

CO  administration  and  supply  build- 

ini - 

CRREL,  lI.H.:  Frost  effects  research  lab.. 

Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va.:  laser  test  facility 

Fort  Hood,  Tex. : 

Division  HQ  and  operations  buildinf. 

Flight  simulator  buildini 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.:  Troop  medical 

dinic -.-- 

Fort  Huachuca,   Ariz.:   Electromainetic 

envir.  test  facility 

Fort  Hunter,  Liuett  Calif.:  Motor  vehicle 

maintenance  facility 

Latterkenny  AD,    PX:  Guided  missile 

maintenance  facility  addition 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. :  Troop  medical  clinic 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.:  Aircraft  maintenance 

hmtar  addition — 

SL  Louis  Supply,  Central,  III.:  Health  and 

dental  dinic 

MOT  Sunnypoint  N.C:  AdminisUation 

area  improvement - 

Tobyhanna  AD,  Pa.:  Solar  eneriy  hot 

water  heatini - 

Tripler  AMC,  Hatnii:  Hospital  addition/ 
alteration 

PROJECTS  FOR  WHICH  SOLAR  ENERGY 
COST  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  1391 

Fort  Hood,  Tex.:  Child  care  center 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala.:  Addition  to  Lyster 
Army 

PROJECT  IDENTIFIED  BY  STUDY  AS 
POTENTIAUY  COST  EFFECTIVE. 
WITH  NO  FUNDS  INCLUDED  IN  1391 

Camp  Walker,  Korea:  Physical  fitness 
center 

Fort  Clayton,  Panama,  C2. :  Dental  dinic. . 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.:  Dental  clinic 

alteratioB  and  audition 

Goeppinien,  Germany:  Health  dink:  at 

Cook  BarrKks 

IMannheim,  Germany: Health  and  dental 

clinic  at  Coleman  BarrKks 

Amberi.  Germany:  Heallh  and  dental 

dink  at  Pond  Barracks 

Dexheim,    Germany:    Health   clinic   at 

Anderson  Barracks 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.:  Applied  in- 

stmctioRal  buiMini 


342 

2S9 

345 
340 

273 

315 
314 
317 

316 

8 

45 

380 
355 

100 

146 

45 

112 
249 

117 

78 

48 

62 

32 


J225  J77.0             »,450                39.0                15.6                0.51               0.08                   495 

464 « 

640  9a0               3.192                50.0                14.6                  .56                .33                    16S „ 

394  n.0               l,ai  27.0                19.5                  .38                .08                Ne.«r                     O 

313  25.2                 735  14.0               16.4                 .56               .03               Ne»er                  PO 

110  165.0               8,100               1«.0                 12.1                  .86                .M                     47 

226  120.0      6,000       98.0       11.8        .K       .54         « „ 

410  412.0      16,900      297.0       13.4        .72       .39         82 

307  257.0      12,600       222.0       12.0        .86       .52         47 

263                                                                    W 

27 ii"6 660'  "  17.0  14.0  LOS  .40  80 

455  47.2               1.012  47.4                 19.0                 LJO                .01                 H«rw                     « 

2«  10.5                  145  6l8                24.0                  .65             -.10                 N«Mr                     « 

267  6.5                 106  5.0               22.0                 .77             -.06               NMtr                   0 

379  11.7                  229  12.7                20.4                L0»             -.05                Htm                    « 

291  512.0               9,500  337.0                21.2                  .66                .05                Never                     W 

1  102  50.0                  828  28.0                 22.0                  .56             -.«                nm                    Q 

174  547:0              11.400  404.0                  19.7                   .74              -.30                 Nmw                      » 

118 « 

147  147.0 W 

193  35.4                 960  4.3               17.1                 .12               .18               Nevir                    « 

270  40a0             28.213               303.0                10.0                  .76                .59                     22 

1.932  1.932.0             68,342            1,130.0                 18.1                  .58                .39                    167 
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0) 

15.4 

9(2 

44.1 

20.0 

.97 

.001 

New 

m 

205 

(0 

^703.0 

17, 8» 

340.0 

17.7 

.48 

-.01 

New 

0 

640 
163 

83 

664 

645 

647 
801 
101 


'  Missing  data  due  to  incomplete  solar  study.  . 

>  Using  DOE  prwedures  the  extra  annual  cost  of  0.  t  M.  exceeds  annual  savings. 
» Prrar  year  project  hence  design  complete.  Solar  feasibility  study  was  not  required  for 
design,  however,  will  be  undertaken. 
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46.0 

10.896 
1.947 

119.0 
22.4 

m 

158.0 

4.000 

177.0 

m 

47.* 

781 

7.3 
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121.0 

1.587 

14.8 

» 

CLO 

1,337 

11.0 

«o 

72.0 

993 

8.6 

w 
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21.600 

376.0 

11.5 
111 

110 

22.0 

24.6 

20.2 

23.9 

18.6 


.57 
.49 

.94 
.45 

L12 

.04 

.16 

-.003 

.12 

-.07 

.16 

.05 

.12 

.05 

.40 

.10 

41  . 

73. 


<  Not  cost  effective  using  DOD  procedures.  ^^ 

>  Project  for  vihkh  sotar  eneriy  systenKs)  are  found  to  be  cost  eHecbve, 
concept     are  not  shown  on  the  DD  form  1391. 


but  for  which  costs 


FISCAL  YEAR  1981  NEW  FAMILY  HOUSING  SOLAR  COST 


Location 


Units 


ToWeost 


Coet/mH 


SdaroM*        Sdercmt/MH 


Yuma,  Aril 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

El  Toro,  Calif 

Fort  Ord.  Calif 

New  London,  Com.. 

Fort  Stewart,  Ga 

Fort  Polk,  U 

Brunswick,  Mass 

Norfolk,  Va 

Amm , 

Twfcey 

Total 


132 

{8,050,000 

270 

19,045,000 

300 

17,483,000 

500 

30,808,000 

400 

24,608.000 

200 

9,716,000 

200 

11,173,000 

62 

3,956,000 

232 

12,093.000 

150 

9.768,000 

200 

11,723,000 

{60,985 

{620,000 

70,537 

2,627.000 

58,277 

1,85a  000 

61,616 

2,085.000 

61.520 

3,740,000 

48.580 

1.164,000 

55.865 

749,000 

63.806 

660,000 

52.125 

1,280,000 

65.120 

508,000 

58,615 

581,000 

SctaroMt/mit 

asaperoialaf 

Kt/MH 

total  cait/Mit 

{4.697 

7.7 

9.730 

118 

6,167 

10.6 

4.170 

&8 

9,350 

IS.  3 

S.820 

ao 

3,745 

*-\ 

10.645 

16.' 

5,517 

IOlS 

3.387 

S.2 

2.905 

10 

2,646 


158.423,000 


5S.873 


15,864,000 


s.»s 


10.0 
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Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 

tribute  to  a  resident  of  my  State 

mulshed  record  of  service 

cotnmunlty:    Miss    Wanda    E. 

will  be  honored  this  Fri- 

1980,  with  the  "Humanl- 

given  by  the  Steel  Valley 

NAXCP  of  Homestead,  Pa. 
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that   the   NAACP 

unanimously  noml- 

Burwell  for  this  award  be- 

achievements  in  commimity, 

and  political  circles.  For 

she  has  been  active  in  bet- 

Welffu^  of  aU  citizens,  young 


socal 


monber  of  Second  Bi^^tist 
BcMnestead,  Miss  Burwell  is 
of  "Teens  for  Christ,"  a 
tional    group     for    youth 
19  years)  in  the  Steel  Valley. 
Miss  Burwell  is  the  co- 
supervisor  of  the  summer 
l^rogram  and  the  coordinator 
of  the  Steel  Valley  Y- 
business  orientation  pro- 
1    acquaints    studmts    in 
12  with  the  working 
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gradufte 
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and  now  serves  as  pro- 
of the  highly  success- 
prevention    recreation 
(national  youth  pro- 
lilnlbikes),  as  part  of  a  na- 
project. 

is  the  first  black  woman 
of  the  borough  to  serve 
of  the  borough  of  Home- 
is  also  a  member  of  Steel 
Action,  the  Home- 
League,  the  National  As- 
Social    Workers,    Demo- 
Ittee  Women  of  Allegheny 
Steel  Valley  Branch  NAACP 
Committee,  and  the  Order  of 
iJtar. 

of    Homestead    Senior 

Itliss  Burwell  received  a 

work  from  the  University 

in  1973  and  her  MJi.  In 

cimi  laude)  from  the  Uni- 

P^tsburgh  in  1975. 

by  the  Pennsylvania  Hu- 

Commission  as  a  human 

representative.   Miss  Burwell 

program  director  of  the 

£  alvation  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  hon- 

to  recognize  the  achleve- 

Wanda  E.  BurweU  and 

that  her  dedicated  senr- 

the  lives  of  the  resi- 

communlty  will  continue 

the   presentati(»i    of   the 

on  Friday.* 


Mss 


THE  IZJ  AK  WALTON  LEAGUE 
CULVER 


Mr.  President,  recently 

lirlvilege  of  addressing  the 

chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 

As  we  know,  the  league  and 

have  long  played  an  im- 

responsible  role  in  preserv- 

and  wildlife  resources. 


Many  people,  however,  do  not  know 
very  much  about  the  man  for  whom  the 
league  was  founded.  Izaak  Walton  was 
an  enthusiastic  outdoorsman  whose  leg- 
endary book,  "The  Compleat  Angler", 
has  become  the  "bible"  for  many  con- 
servationists and  fishermen.  He  spent 
his  life  educating  people  about  the  out- 
of-doors  and  the  need  to  preserve  our 
precious  resoiu"ces. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  pub- 
lished a  brief  and  informative  article  on 
the  man  whose  life  they  honor.  It  is  en- 
titled "Who  in  the  World  Was  Izaak 
Walton,"  and  it  contains  much  infor- 
mation about  this  unusual  man.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 
Who  in  the  World  Was  Izaak  Walton? 
Sometimes  we  "Ikes"  seem  to  forget  Just 
where  our  name  came  from,  that  our  Club 
was  named  after  a  man  who  lived  to  be  90 
years  old,  was  successful  businessman,  out- 
lived two  wives,  had  several  children,  formed 
a  Company  of  Ironware,  was  a  chiirch  man, 
self-educated,  and  developed  many  friend- 
ships. He  was  a  man  of  substance  In  his 
community  and  over  the  years  became  a 
friend  to  many  people  by  his  enthusiasm  of 
the  out-of-doors. 

Izaak  Walton  enjoyed  friends  and  took 
many  of  them  Oshlng.  Many  of  his  writings 
in  The  Compleat  Angler  include  references 
to  his  "cronies"  who  enjoyed  going  to  the 
river  in  the  evening  and  fishing  with  their 
dear  friend  and  observing  the  river  for  the 
types  of  animals  and  fish  around  the  stream. 
Our  friend,  Izaak,  enjoyed  this  hobby  so 
much  that  he  decided  to  write  about  It,  and 
Indeed  wrote  numerous  times  about  the  art 
of  fishing. 

It  Is  Interesting  and  exciting  to  read  his 
book  The  Compleat  Angler.  It  is  not  a 
scientific  book  in  any  way,  but  a  book  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  obviously  loved  the  out- 
of-doors.  Is  very  Intelligent,  and  used  good 
natural  observation.  It  Is  a  book  written  for 
other  outdoorsmen.  In  writing  his  books  he 
Includes  In  It  not  only  bow  to  fish  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  fishing  poles,  the  lines,  he 
also  describes  the  use  of  various  balta,  how 
to  attach  a  worm  to  a  book,  how  to  use  min- 
nows, and  what  time  of  the  year  was  best 
for  various  Idnds  of  fish.  He  describes  many 
of  the  fish,  where  they  lived,  and  how  to 
clean  and  cook  fish.  A  complete  book  of  fish- 
ing. His  book  was  not  the  first  book  of  fish- 
ing ever  printed  but  It  became  the  most 
popular  book  If  It's  day  having  to  do  with 
the  out-of-doors.  Izaak  was  not,  in  a  sense, 
a  hunter  and  In  fact  frequently  argued  with 
huntsmen  about  their  favorite  sport,  of 
which  was  the  best.  He  was  an  ardent  en- 
vironmentalist for  his  day,  urging  the  clean- 
ness of  the  water  and  the  protection  of  the 
water  and  streams, 

Izaak  Walton  during  his  time  and  during 
his  many  years  of  life  met  many  of  the 
people  we  read  about  In  our  high  school 
books.  He  was  bom  in  1S93  and  died  In  1683. 
He  was  bom  6  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII,  was  Queen  of  England  and  had 
become  a  world  power  with  her  ships  domi- 
nating the  seas  everywhere.  After  Elizabeth 
died,  Jaires  the  Ist,  son  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  became  the  king  and  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  was  published  In  1611. 
Just  at  this  time  yoimg  Izaak  went  to  Lon- 
don to  begin  an  apprenticeship  as  an  Iron 
monger.  At  the  age  of  31  Izaak  opened  his 
own  shop  and  became  very  successful. 

Izaak  was  a  good  businessman  as  well  as 
a  fisherman  "but  fish  tomorrow  and  sup 
together  and  the  next  day  every  man  leave 
fishing  and  fall  to  his  business".  Izaak  Wal- 
ton would  have  made  a  wonderful  addi- 
tion to  our  DesMolnes  Chapter.  When  be 


states  "I  envy  not  him  that  eats  better  meat 
than  I  do,  nor  him  that  Is  richer,  or  that 
wears  better  clothes  than  I  do;  I  envy  no- 
body but  blm,  and  him  only,  that  catches 
more  fish  than  I  do". 

Izaak  Walton  seemed  to  be  an  ardent  en- 
vironmentalist and  endears  himself  in  the 
heart  of  his  Waltonlans  when  he  states  "and 
now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade 
In.  The  water  Is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
creation,  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit 
of  Ood  did  first  move,  the  element  which 
God  commanded  to  bring  forth  living  crea- 
tures abundantly:  and  without  which  those 
that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that 
have  breath  in  their  nostrils,  must  suddenly 
return  to  putrefaction  .  .  .  ,  this  is  the  ele- 
ment upon  which  the  spirit  of  Ood  did 
first  move  and  Is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
creation.  Many  philosophers  have  made  It 
to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements  and 
most  allow  It  the  chlefest  In  their  mlxtiu« 
of  all  living  creatures."  • 
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UNFILLED  PROMISES— UNFILLED 
RESERVES 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  discuss  and  hopefully  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  very  se- 
rious issue  of  our  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  or  rather  our  lack  of  one.  Not 
only  are  the  American  people  faced  with 
unfilled  promises  of  a  national  energy 
security  policy  but  also  with  an  unfilled 
petroleum  reserve  which  is  our  only  in- 
surance against  a  severe  energy  supply 
interruption.  Another  Arab  embargo,  a 
flare-up  in  the  Middle  East  peace  agree- 
ment that  could  threaten  our  energy  sup- 
ply or  an  imexpected  change  in  political 
regimes  in  that  very  volatile  area  of  the 
world  would  certainly  mean  economic 
chaos  in  our  country.  Our  Nation  is  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  an  oil  supply  short- 
age, yet  the  Carter  administration  has 
done  nothing  to  prepare  for  such  an 
eventuality.  Everytime  a  decision  con- 
cerning our  strategic  reseire  must  be 
made  the  administration  acts  irresponsi- 
bly, the  result  of  which  spells  disaster  to 
our  economy  and  our  national  security 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  submit  an 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "To  Pill  the  OU  Reserve"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  full.  Although  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  points  in  the  Post 
editorial,  it  does  point  out  the  impor- 
tance and  urgency  this  issue  commands. 
The  editorial  follows: 

To  Fnx  THE  On.  RxBBtvx 
The  retreat  from  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  is  a  national  embarrassment,  and  a 
dangerous  confession  of  failure.  Instead  of 
providing  protection  against  future  disrup- 
tions In  this  country's  oil  supply,  the  reserve 
has  become  a  prominent  symbol  of  American 
vulnerability. 

Congress  originally  decreed  that  the  reserve 
shoiild  hold  at  least  160  million  barrels  of 
oil  by  1978.  The  Ford  administration  raised 
the  target  to  500  mUUon  barrels.  The  Carter 
administration  doubled  It  to  1  billion  bar- 
rels— on  paper.  How  much  Is  actually  In  the 
strategic  reserve?  At  present,  it's  91  million 
barrels — the  equivalent  of  11  days'  Imports — 
and  not  a  pint  has  been  added  since  last 
summer.  The  principal  reason  for  the  stand- 
still Is  that  Saudi  Arabia  objects. 

Some  of  the  oil  going  Into  the  reserve  was 
Imported  from  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis 
agreed  to  be  help  out  In  last  ^ring's  short- 
age by  keeping  their  oil  production  higher 
than  they  had  Intended.  They  said,  correctly, 
that  they  were  doing  the  United  States  a 


favor.  They  considered  it  unreasonable  that 
they  should  further  be  asked  to  supply  the 
oil  for  a  reserve  that  most  Arabs  see,  also 
correctly,  as  a  defense  against  the  Arabs'  oil 
weapon. 

The  Carter  administration  acquiesced. 
Worse,  it  has  now  sealed  that  decision  by 
dropping  most  of  the  money  for  the  strategic 
reserve  from  Its  1981  budget.  That  contrib- 
uted nearly  tl  billion  toward  balancing  the 
budget. 

It  is  urgently  important  to  begin  filling  the 
reserve  again.  That  $1  billion  would  have 
bought  100,000  barrels  a  day  for  the  reserve. 
It's  a  rather  modest  amount,  and  it  can  be 
accommodated  without  any  great  effect  on 
the  market. 

The  present  shortage  Is  not  In  oU  but  In 
Ingenuity  and  determination.  By  applying 
a  little  of  those  two  qualities,  the  adminis- 
tration will  find  it  possible  to  put  100,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  into  its  underground 
storage  chambers  without  using  foreign  oU 
and  without  unbalancing  the  budget.  The 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif., 
is  producing  more  than  that,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  auctioning  it  to  commercial 
buyers.  Some  of  thooe  bids  have  gone  wildly 
high,  to  the  distress  of  the  administration, 
which  knows  that  high  American  prices  only 
invite  further  increases  by  OPEC.  The  In- 
telligent solution  is  to  stop  selling  the  Elk 
Hills  oil  for  money,  and  Instead  swap  it  for 
domestic  oil  produced  near  the  storage  sites. 
Perhaps  some  Imported  oil  would  then  go 
into  the  Houston  refineries,  replacing  do- 
mestic oU  put  Into  storage.  But  that,  if  we 
may  delicately  say  so,  is  none  of  our  Saudi 
friends'  business. 

There  are  several  ways  to  pay  for  It.  Mr. 
Carter  has  imposed  an  oil  import  fee,  for 
example,  that  wUl  raise  the  price  of  gasoline 
10  cents  a  gallon.  Why  not  go  up  another 
penny?  That  penny  would  bring  in  the  neces- 
sary $1  billion  a  year.  Most  drivers  consider 
it  intolerably  foolish  to  drive  without  acci- 
dent Insurance.  Another  penny  a  gallon  Is 
a  small  price  for  an  insurance  policy  agalnot 
the  destructive  Impact — on  driving,  on  Jobs 
and  on  the  country's  prosperity — that  is 
threatened  by  a  serious  disruption  In  the 
flow  of  Imported  oil. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1980,  President  Carter  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress.  During  his  address  President 
Carter  emphatically  stated  the  impor- 
tance of  Persian  Gulf  oil.  President  Csu-- 
tersaid: 

The  denial  of  these  oU  supplies — ^to  us  or 
others — would  threaten  our  security  and 
provoke  an  economic  crisis  greater  than  that 
of  the  Great  Depression  50  years  ago,  with 
a  fundamental  change  In  the  way  we  live. 

Obviously  the  administration  either 
forgot  the  President's  words  or  did  not 
really  believe  them  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause today  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve remains  dangerously  low.  In  1975, 
both  the  Congress  and  former  President 
Ford  saw  the  need  for  a  viable  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Unfortunately  for 
American  national  security,  the  current 
administration  has  given  in  to  OPEC  de- 
mands and  stopped  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  program. 

tT.S.  VTTIJnaiABIUTT 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  to- 
day is  in  a  very  difficult  position.  With- 
out adequate  oil  reserves  our  entire  Na- 
tion may  soon  be  held  hostage  by  the  oil- 
producing  nations  of  the  world.  A  lack 
of  a  viable  reserve  could  provoke  action 
by  oiu-  adversaries  or  force  us  into  tsJc- 
ing  iU-conceived  military  action  rather 
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than  allowing  us  the  option  of  restraint. 
Today  we  possess  no  reserve  and  sub- 
sequently have  no  option.  We  will  be 
forced  to  intervene  to  keep  the  oilfields 
open  on  behalf  of  our  Arab  "friends"  who 
gouge  us  on  prices  and  cause  inflation. 
In  light  of  this  clear  and  present  danger 
to  our  national  security  interests,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  plans  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  budget  to  restore  the 
needed  funding  for  our  SPR  program. 
The  Post  editorial  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  makes  mention  of  several  avenues 
the  administration  could  pursue  in  at- 
tempting to  fill  our  underground  storage 
facilities.  I  compliment  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Post  for  their  genuine  con- 
cern about  this  issue  but  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  solutions  they  put 
forth.  Taking  oil  out  of  our  naval  re- 
serve at  Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  will  not  produce 
a  net  gain  in  terms  of  available  oil  re- 
serves. It  is  true  that  by  stopping  the 
sale  of  Elk  Hills  oil  to  private  companies 
on  the  west  coast  we  will  in  effect  be 
saving  domestically  produced  oil.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Kansas  feels  that 
Elk  Hills  oil  should  remain  the  property 
of  our  naval  petroleum  reserve  and  that 
it  would  really  not  produce  the  desired 
result  merely  by  having  this  oil  taken 
from  one  reserve  tmd  placed  in  another. 
For  that  reason,  I  will  at  a  later  date 
introduce  legislation  to  prohibit  the  sale 
and/or  transfer  of  all  oil  produced  at 
our  reserve  at  Elk  HiUs. 

The  second  solution  suggested  by  the 
Post  editorial  is  to  increase  by  1  cent  the 
President's  proposed  10  cent  per  gallon 
tax  on  gasoline  imposed  by  means  of  an 
oil  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  a  rather 
convoluted  entitlements  program  ad- 
ministered through  DOE.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  the  proper  approach  either. 
The  oil  import  fee  is  ill  conceived  and 
ill  advised  at  this  time  of  high  infiation 
and  economic  upheaval.  Through  the 
imposition  of  the  oil  import  fee  we  are 
witnessing  merely  another  assault  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  fee  will  not  help  curb  inflation  or 
reduce  our  demand  on  gasoline  but  is 
just  another  burden  President  Carter  de- 
cided to  place  on  the  American  people 
in  the  hope  that  the  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer will  foot  the  bill  for  his  bad  eco- 
nomic policy.  Because  of  the  disastrous 
effects  the  President's  proposal  will  have 
on  our  economy,  I  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  introduced  on  April  2, 
1980,  a  resolution  of  disapprovtd  con- 
cerning the  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  8,  1979, 
Senator  Bradley  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  synfuels  bill,  S.  932, 
that  requires  the  President  to  fill  the 
strategic  reserve  at  an  average  daily  rate 
of  100,000  barrels.  This  is  not  an  out- 
rageous request;  in  fact,  it  is  probably 
too  little  but  at  least  it  is  a  start.  It  is 
more  than  we  are  doing  right  this  very 
minute.  Today  we  possess  only  92  million 
barrels  in  the  ground  but  possess  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  248  million  barrels. 

ENKKOT   tNBTTKAMCE 

We  need  a  strong,  viable  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  We  need  a  disciplined, 
coherent  policy  and  we  need  an  admin- 


istration that  will  not  continually  bow 
to  OPEC  pressure.  The  mandate  to  pur- 
chase the  oil  for  our  reserve  was  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate  last  fall.  Today,  almost 
6  months  later,  that  legislation  is  still 
held  up  in  conference  and  we  are  being 
asked  to  forgo  the  funding  for  it.  Mr. 
President,  unless  we  see  the  necessity 
and  urgency  for  an  adequate  reserve  and 
its  usefulness  as  an  economic  and  for- 
eign policy  tool,  we  may  not  have  the 
privilege  to  debate  the  issue  much 
longer.  My  concern  over  the  failure  of 
this  administration  to  adequately  and 
responsibly  address  the  Nation's  energy, 
economic  and  foreign  policy  crises  is  only 
highlighted  by  this  latest  miscalculation. 
I  hope  that  when  the  question  is  brought 
before  the  full  Senate  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  better  than  the 
administration  has  met  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas finds  it  highly  ironic  that  the  argu- 
ment being  used  by  Mr.  Carter  to  cut 
$1  billion  funding  for  the  SPR  is  that  he 
must  balance  the  budget  in  order  to  re- 
duce inflation.  However,  it  is  precisely 
the  anticipated  shortages  of  oil  which 
lead  to  price  gouging  by  OPEC,  which  is 
a  major  cause  of  inflation.  A  viable  SPR 
would  be  insurance  against  such  tem- 
porary shortages,  and  could  help  miti- 
gate oil  prices. 

However,  perhaps  this  logic  escapes 
the  mind  of  an  administration  which 
seems  to  feel  that  the  Arabs  are  our 
"friends"  whom  we  must  placate  and  de- 
fend militarily  against  any  and  all  dan- 
gers, and  which  seems  to  feel  that  high 
oil  prices  are  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
our  economy.  If  OPEC  and  high  energy 
prices  are  our  friends,  Ood  help  us  when 
we  meet  our  enemy.* 


lOWANS   TAKE   BROAD   APPROACH 
TO  ENERGY 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  energy 
independence  for  this  coimtry  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  single  magic  stroke.  It  will 
require  efforts  in  areas  such  as  solar  and 
biomass  sources,  building  design  for  c<m- 
servation,  and  even  computer  systems  to 
keep  track  of  energy-consuming  equip- 
ment. 

A  review  of  10  projects  undertaken  by 
energy  conscious  and  innovative  lowans 
illustrates  the  range  of  approaches  that 
will  be  necessary  if  our  energy  problems 
are  to  be  solved.  Using  just  imder  $140,- 
000  in  Government  fimds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  approfHiate  tech- 
nology small  grants  program,  the  proj- 
ects have  ranged  from  a  grain  dryer  that 
uses  solar  energy  to  a  computer  system 
that  will  tell  home  owners  how  much  a 
conservation  method  would  cost  for  their 
homes  and  how  much  energy  would  be 
saved.  Projects  dealing  with  methane 
from  animal  waste,  the  use  of  alftJfa  to 
to  produce  alcohol,  solar  panels,  and  pas- 
sive solar  are  also  included. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  broad- 
based  attack  on  energy  problraos  taken 
by  these  lowsms  is  a  good  modd  for  a 
national  approach,  and  I  ask  that  the 
article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register  de- 
scribing these  examples  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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The  artic  e  follows: 

FXOER&I.  PROJECTS  P0«L  ENEECT-MINDK) 
lOWAMS 

(By  Jim  Healey) 

Wbat  do  cbws  and  solar  collectors  have  In 
common?  M(  ney.  Federal  money  in  tills  case. 

Projecu  1  ivolvlng  botb  are  among  10 
graas-roots  ]  owa  energy  experiments  being 
paid  for  by  the  Department  of  Energy  Re- 
gion Vn  offlo  !  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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s  >ecial  reason  to  succeed.  Her  son 

.  is  a  Marine,  and  "if  people 
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;hem  a  way — Itll  be  him  who's 
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.'s  cheapest  buy  In  Iowa 
that  John  H.  Erlckson  of  rural 
o  dry  his  grain.  It  cost  Uncle 


p  Ice,  Erlckson  attached  a  heml- 
tucpiel  stretching  120  feet  along  the 
grain  bin.  The  skin  of  the  tun- 
dlastic.  Sunlight  beams  through 
1  lyer  of  1 14 -inch  rocks  that  have 
{ ainted  black  to  better  absorb 


(Ive-horsepower  dryer  fan  pulls 

I  he  tunnel  into  the  bin.  The  air 

from  the  rocks  on  Its  Journey. 

day.  It  gives  from  12  to  16  de- 

accordlng  to  Erlckson. 

as   much   heat   as   Erlckson 

from  the  electric  heater  that 

grain  dryer. 

had  the  same  bin,  the  same 
com  and  other  similar  cir- 
(But)    my   neighbor   used   the 
1  esi  stance  heat  dryer.  I  used  22 
I  lectrldty  during  last  fall's  dry- 
Saved   me  $236   in   electricity 
said. 


n  BCTMciTT  rmoif  cows 
fe^es — manure  to  most  lowans — 
part  of  an  attemot  In  Ames  by 
associate  professor  of  agrl- 
at  Iowa  State  Unlver- 
what  Is  called  a  digester. 
Smith  and  his  Graduate  stu- 
Cllff  Fedler.  $22,821  to  figure 
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engl  leering 
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out  how  not  to  waste  beat  as  the  digester 
turns  manure  into  methane  gas.  a  fuel. 

Digesters  already  can  be  used  to  turn  farm 
a.nimai»'  waste  Into  fuel  for  engines  that 
power  electric  generators.  Smith's  ideas  is  to 
make  that  process  use  less  energy. 

He  explained:  "When  you  digest,  you  have 
to  maintain  95  degrees.  That  obviously  takes 
heat.  It  seems  a  shame  to  waste  that  heat,  so 
we're  trying  to  develop  a  heat  exchanger 
that  would  transfer  the  digester  heat  to  the 
incoming  manure.  That's  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  winter.  You  have  these  open 
front  cattle  buildings  and  the  manure  comes 
in  at  just  about  freezing.  Preheating  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage. 

He  said  roughly  two-thirds  of  his  grant 
money  will  pay  the  salaries  of  a  lab  techni- 
cian and  a  mechanical  technician.  "I  get 
nothing  out  of  it." 

When  completed.  Smith's  unit  should  be 
capable  of  handling  manure  from  SO  animals. 

rDEL    nOM    ALFALFA 

The  largest  grant  In  Iowa  went  to  a  De- 
corah  project  devised  by  Luther  College  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Donald  Koeltzow.  The  DOE  is 
paying  him  $38,103  to  create  a  small  still 
to  provide  alcohol  fuel  from  alfalfa  instead 
of  the  more  common  com. 

The  theory  Is  that  alfalfa  Is  a  good  idea 
because  the  left-over  mash,  useful  as  animal 
feed,  is  50  percent  protein,  twice  the  protein 
percentage  of  com  mash.  But  It's  easier  to 
make  the  alcohol  using  com. 

So  Koeltzow  and  two  associates  will  see 
if  the  trade-off  is  worth  the  hassle. 

Koeltzow  said  his  experimenters  will  try 
to  develop  a  solar  powered  still  using  a  wood- 
powered  furnace  as  backup  in  order  to  cut 
the  amount  of  petroleum  fuel  needed  to  get 
alcohol  from  alfalfa. 

Rather  than  try  for  pure  200  proof  to  mix 
with  gasoline  to  make  gasohol.  he  said,  his 
team  will  distill  180  proof  alcohol,  which, 
theoretically,  could  be  burned  directly  in 
internal  combustion  engines  without  mixing 
in  gasoline.  This  should  simplify  the  pro- 
cedure and  make  it  more  practical,  he  said. 

The  180  proof  alcohol  Is  90  percent  alco- 
hol  and   10   percent   water,   but   the   watd^ 
is  beneficial,  Koeltzow  figures. 

Burned  Inside  an  engine,  it  "turns  to 
steam  and  expands,  pushing  down  on  the 
piston  and  helps  make  up  for  the  difference" 
between  the  energy  content  of  alcobol^-60,- 
000  BTU's  per  gallon — and  that  of  gasoline — 
125.000  BTUs  per  gallon.  And  there  is  not 
enough  water  present  to  harm  the  engine, 
he  said. 

Also  Involved  are  Dr.  John  Tjoetem,  who 
will  attempt  to  combine  some  distillation 
steps  to  make  it  more  efficient,  and  Dr.  David 
T.  Nelson,  who  will  design  the  hoped-for 
solar  still. 

Most  of  the  federal  grant  will  go  toward 
paying  each  of  the  three  about  $14.50  per 
hour  to  do  the  research  and  build  the  work- 
ing still,  according  to  Koeltzow. 

A    NrW    GLAZING 

Another  apparently  successful  project  In- 
volving collectors  and  air  is  the  work  of 
Kerry  DeYarman  of  rural  Cedar  Rapids. 

With  $1,011  In  government  money,  he  Is 
testing  a  new  kind  of  glazing  on  "ultra  low 
cost"  homemade  collectors.  Inctead  of  high- 
strength  glass  to  cover  his  panels,  DeYarman 
is  using  a  product  called  Kalwall  Sun-Lite 
glazing. 

He  says  It  lets  In  a  bit  less  light  and  heat 
than  does  glass,  but  keeps  almost  twice  as 
much  of  that  heat  Inside  the  collector  panel. 

As  did  the  Chlarellos  in  Sioux  City,  De- 
Yarman chose  to  run  air  rather  than  water 
through  his  panels  because  air  leaks  are  a 
minor  problem  compared  to  water  leaks. 
DeYarman.  however,  is  using  his  hot  air 
to  heat  water  for  washing  In  his  home. 

He  ptuips  the  air  through  plastic  pipe  Into 
bis  baaement  and  clrculatM  It  through  a 


copper  coil  immersed  in  a  water  tank.  When 
completed,  if  all  goes  as  planned,  DeYarman 
figures  bis  setup  would  work  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  would  knock  $125 
a  year  off  his  beating  bill,  at  current  energy 
prices. 

CONSXSVINO    IN    A    CONDO 

Two  Cedar  Rapids  interior  decorators  are 
trying  to  turn  their  $10,000  grant  into  blue- 
prints for  a  solar  heated  four-plex.  Elaine 
Drahn  said  what  she  and  partner  Jean  An- 
derson have  in  mind  is  a  sort  of  condo- 
minium that  would  share  a  common  area. 
"We  want  something  so  people  near  retire- 
ment can  have  their  own  private  areas  and 
share  a  central  area  for  activities. 

"We  want  to  use  as  little  energy  as  possi- 
ble because  they're  on  fixed  Incomes.  This 
is  not  for  the  very  poor,  tbey  already  have 
things  done  for  them,  and  so  do  the  rich. 
This  Is  for  the  middle  Income." 

Drahn  said  her  partner's  husband  Is  an 
engineer  considering  retirement  and  that  has 
sparked  additional  Interest  in  the  project. 

Because  "we  haven't  found  anything  as 
cost  efficient  as  passive  solar."  she  believes 
the  pair  will  settle  on  passive  methods,  such 
as  large  southern  exposures  to  catch  the  sun 
and  minimal  northern  exposures  to  cut 
drafts  from  winter  winds. 

The  entire  federal  grant  is  being  used  to 
pay  an  architect  to  draw  the  plans  for  what 
the  pair  calls  its  Quadraplex,  Drahn  said. 

HELP   VBOM    COMPUTSX8 

At  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines,  Willis 
Cunning,  physical  plant  director.  Is  spending 
$35,960  to  work  out  a  computer  system  to 
keep  track  of  when  each  of  several  thousand 
pieces  of  energy-using  equipment  needs  serv- 
ice. 

His  guess  is  that  if  devices  using  heat  ex- 
changers, cooling  towers,  pumps,  filters  and 
other  energy  consuming  mechanisms  are 
serviced  at  certain  intervals,  they  will  use 
less  energy — somewhat  similar  to  changing 
your  f umance  filter  every  month  to  cut  heat- 
ing costs. 

The  system  Cunning  hopes  to  develop 
would  not  operate  machines,  valves  or 
switches.  It  would  tell  maintenance  work- 
ers— real  people — when  to  perform  certain 
chores  to  keep  devices  at  their  most  efficient. 

So  far.  Cunning  says  he's  spent  atx>ut  $20,- 
000  for  the  computer  hardware  and  to  pay  a 
computer  programmer. 

n>EAS  FROM  SCHOOL 

The  Council  Bluffs  school  district  has  a 
grant  of  $24,500  to  create  what  it  calls 
SPECS — scientifically  proven  energy  conser- 
vation specifications. 

One  part  of  SPECS  will  focus  on  com- 
munity buildings  and  another  on  school 
buildings.  A  sample  of  60  homes  will  be 
selected  in  Council  Bluffs  and  those  home- 
owners will  report  what  tbey  do  to  trim 
costs  and  consumption,  how  much  their  ef- 
forts cost  and  bow  successful  tbey  are. 

This  will  be  fed  to  a  computer  that  then 
can  predict  how  much  a  Council  Bluffs  resi- 
dent can  spend  on  conservation  measures  be- 
fore costs  outweigh  savings.  That  portion  of 
the  program  Is  expected  to  cost  around 
$19,000. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  project,  a  pair  of 
wasteful  school  buildings  will  be  chosen  and 
students,  their  parents  and  instructors  will 
be  asked  to  figure  out  how  to  best  stop  the 
waste  of  energy. 

Some  $5,000  would  be  available  to  buy  ma- 
terials that  partlcloants  can  use  to  build 
models  of  the  buildings  or  of  problem  areas 
so  their  conservation  theories  can  be  tested 
accurately  short  of  actually  performing  the 
modifications  on  the  buildings. 

ICORX  ABOtrr  tre  prooeak 

Jack  Stacy,  regional  manager  of  what  the 
DOE  calls  the  approorlate  technology  small 
grants  program,  said  those  eight  projects— 
and  two  others  whoee  originators  could  not 
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be  reached— are  among  47  In  the  fourstate 
region,  selected  from  732  appUcatlons. 

Those  Interested  In  the  grant  program 
should  write  to  the  department  at  324  E. 
Eleventh  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106.  noting 
they  want  information  on  appropriate  tech- 
nology small  granu,   Stacy  sald.« 


THE  CENTENARY  OP  ROBERT  STOLZ 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  1980  is 
the  centenary  of  Robert  Stolz  (1880- 
1975),  the  distinguished  Austrian  com- 
poser suad  conductor. 

A  musician  of  prolific  accompUshment 
and  a  man  of  high  ideals.  Robert  Stolz' 
rich  life  of  95  yews  spanned  a  momen- 
tous period  In  the  history  of  music  and 
of  human  events. 

The  last  great  exponent  of  the  "Silver 
Age"  of  Viermese  operetta,  Stolz  com- 
posed 50  operettas  and  musical  comedies. 
Stolz  is  also  known  as  the  last  of  the 
Viennese  "Waltz  Kings,"  the  most  fa- 
mous of  his  waltz  themes  being  "Two 
Hearts  in  Three-Quarter  Time"  com- 
posed in  1929.  In  addition  to  composing 
2,000  songs,  Stolz  wrote  100  film  .scores 
and  received  two  Oscar  nominations.  A 
brilliant  conductor  of  'Viennese  music 
with  symphonies  throughout  Europe  and 
America,  Stolz  recorded  irmumerable  al- 
bums which  sold  millions  worldwide. 

Robert  Stolz  earned  international 
status  as  a  composer  and  conductor,  and 
was  respected  throughout  the  world  for 
his  work  and  for  his  life.  He  was  a  mod- 
est, generous,  and  caring  individual, 
whose  genius  extended  to  all  fields  of 
music,  who  gave  much  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment to  a  troubled  world. 

Stolz  settled  in  Berlin  in  the  late  twen- 
ties and  watched  with  horror  as  the  Nazis 
came  to  power.  Though  not  of  Jewish 
descent,  he  helped  many  of  those  per- 
secuted by  the  Nazis  to  escape,  even 
smuggling  a  number  of  people  out  of  Ger- 
many concealed  in  the  trunk  of  his  car. 
In  1936  Stolz  returned  to  Vienna  only  to 
see  Austria  annexed  to  the  German 
Reich  2  years  later.  From  Vienna,  he 
moved  on  to  Paris,  finally  fleeing  to 
America  just  before  Hitler's  forces  oc- 
cupied the  French  capital  in  1940.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  Stolz  achieved  new 
fame  and  success  in  the  United  States, 
composing  film  scores  in  Hollywood  and 
touring  the  country  conducting  Viennese 
operetta. 

After  the  war,  Robert  Stolz  returned 
with  his  wife  Einzi,  to  war-ravaged 
Vienna  which  would  be  his  home  until 
his  death  in  1975.  Stolz  continued  to 
expand  his  international  reputation  as 
a  conductor  and  composer  of  operetta, 
songs,  and  film  scores,  an  artist  active 
to  his  last  day. 

Robert  Stolz  is  a  favorite  of  mine  and 
I  am  sure  of  many  of  my  colleagues.  In 
1980, 1  urge  all  Americans  and  all  people 
throughout  the  world  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  Robert  Stolz  and  his  won- 
derful music. 

Mr.  President,  two  personal  remem- 
brances of  Robert  Stolz.  one  by  Aram 
Bakshian,  suid  one  by  Marcel  Prawy. 
give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  man  and 
his  music.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  these 
two    testimonials    be    printed    in    the 

RiCORS. 


The  material  follows: 

Robert  Stolz  (1880-1976) 

I  suppose  that  when  you  have  a  friend 
sixty-three  years  older  than  yourself  you 
should  be  prepared  to  hear  the  worst.  Still, 
when  the  Austrian  Embassy  phoned  last 
June  27  to  Inform  me  that  Rol>ert  Stolz,  last 
of  the  Viennese  "Waltz  Kmgs."  had  died. 
It  came  as  a  real  blow.  Ihe  irrepressible 
Maestro,  who  would  have  been  ninety-five 
In  August,  had  Just  arrived  in  Berlin  to  con- 
duct a  new  series  of  quadraphonic  albums — 
latest  additions  to  a  personal  catalog  that 
began  in  1904  with  a  wax  cylinder  recorded 
in  Vienna  with  soprano  Selma  Kurz. 

Besides  conducting  and  recording.  Stolz 
somehow  found  time  to  compose  two  thou- 
sand songs,  one  hundred  film  scores,  and 
fifty  operettas  of  bis  own.  As  a  boy  his  family 
friends  included  Brahms,  Humperdlnck, 
Bruckner,  and  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  and  it 
was  Strauss  who,  in  1899,  persuaded  him  to 
forsake  serious  music  for  operetta  and  the 
waltz.  From  then  on  his  course  was  set. 
After  turning  the  century  as  a  wandering 
Kapellmeister  (operetta  tours  in  Brno.  Marl- 
bor,  Salzburg,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Odessa — along  with  a  stint  as  a  bordello 
pianist  and  circus  bandmaster  in  Berlin  and 
many  other  colorful  misadventures ) ,  Stolz 
became  conductor  at  Vienna's  famous 
Theater  an  der  WIen  Just  in  time  to  direct 
the  original  production  of  his  friend  Franz 
Lehar's  Merry  Widow  and  to  ride  the  crest 
of  the  second  great  wave  of  Viennese  operetta 
successes — which  included,  of  course,  a  num- 
ber  of   his   own. 

In  1929  he  made  more  music  history  with 
his  waltz  theme  for  Zwei  Herzen  im  Dreivier- 
tel-Takt  {Two  Hearts  in  Three  Quarter 
Time) ,  the  song  that  launched  the  "talkleii" 
in  Oermany  and,  on  the  basis  of  sheet  music 
sold,  is  second  only  to  Strauss'  Blue'  Danube 
In  global  popularity.  (You  still  stumble 
across  it  In  the  damnedest  places:  I  heard  it 
on  Radio  Moscow  last  summer,  being  played 
with  predictably  mechanical  gusto!) 

Although  safely  "Aryan"  himself,  Stolz  re- 
peatedly risked  his  life  smuggUng  Jews  out 
of  Nazi  Germany,  and  when  Hitler  seized  his 
native  Austria,  he  voluntarily  migrated  to 
America.  There,  at  sixty,  he  started  a  new 
career  in  Hollywood,  in  time  winning  two 
Oscar  nominations  for  his  film  music,  besides 
reviving  the  American  taste  for  Viennese 
operetta  in  several  successful  cross-country 
tours.  Alter  the  war,  he  caught  the  first  plane 
back  to  Austria  and  started  all  over  yet 
again;  he  remained  an  active  and  beloved 
artist  to  the  day  of  bis  death. 

Robert  Stolz  was  a  brilliant  conductor  in 
the  Johann  Strauss  tradition  and  a  prolific 
composer  ol  everything  from  a  one-act  opera 
on  a  solemn  religious  theme  {Die  Rosen  der 
Madonna)  to  Europe's  first  popular  foxtrot 
{Salome)  which,  imder  different  titles,  re- 
appeared as  a  global  bestseller  three  times 
in  three  generations.  But,  to  many 
Europeans,  he  also  came  to  be  a  kind  of 
ssrmbol.  The  gentle,  generous,  and  impishly 
humorous  little  Maestro  was  a  pleasant  re- 
minder that  decency — while  it  usually  takes 
quite  a  bit  of  buffeting  along  the  way — 
sometlmbs  enjoys  the  final  victory,  outlast- 
ing the  periodic  tides  of  barbarism  that 
threaten  to  destroy  wbat  is  best  in  art  and 
human  values  alike.  To  the  end.  he  bad  a 
special  gift  for  rubato.  No  one  was  better 
at  stretching  and  enriching  what  was  best  In 
a  score,  or  smoothing  over  the  rough  parts. 
He  had  the  same  gift  for  life,  whether  sip- 
ping wine  with  his  charming  wife,  Einzi,  and 
a  few  friends  in  his  Orlnzlng  villa,  penning 
bis  sprightly  memoirs,  or  greeting  thousands 
of  bis  fans  on  the  street  as  he  did  in  Stutt- 
gait  Just  a  few  days  before  his  death.  As  both 
a  musician  and  a  man,  he  warrants  remem- 
branoa. 


Robert  Stolz  and  Hxs  Centubt 


(Written  by  Marcel  Prawy) 
(TranaUtlon  by  Prof.  John  B.  Buaaell) 
The  world  held  its  breath  for  a  moment 
and  Austria  bade  farewell  to  the  truly  most 
significant,  original  and  gifted  master  of  the 
so-called  'light  muse'  whom  the  country  baa 
brought  forth  since  Johann  Strauss.  All  state 
theaters  in  Vienna  fiew  black  flags  and 
thousands  came  to  deliver  a  final  greeting  to 
the  infinitely  popular  composer  whose  mortal 
remains  lay  in  state  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  before  they  were  con- 
signed to  a  grave  of  honor  of  the  community 
of  Vienna. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  shortly  before  his 
ninety-fifth  birthday.  Robert  Stolz  passed 
away  in  his  beloved  Berlin,  where  in  1930  on 
the  back  of  a  menu  in  the  Restaurant  Kem- 
pinski  he  had  sketched  for  the  first  German 
sound  film  the  song  "Two  Hearts  in  Three- 
Quarters  Time"  which  became  world  famous. 
When  in  1899  the  nineteen -year  old  music 
pupil  Robert  Stolz  heard  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
the  overture  to  Fledermaus  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer,  he  formed  the  resolve 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Waltz  King.  It 
was  not  easy  for  him  for  bis  father,  a  re- 
spected Oraz  composer  and  Director  of  the 
Conservatory,  was  a  friend  of  Brahms  and 
Bruckner  and  was  raising  the  youngest  of  his 
twelve  children  in  the  spirit  of  these  mas- 
ters. And  the  first  compositions  of  the  young- 
ster— from  1887.  six  years  before  Puccini's 
first  operatic  success — do  not  yet  let  one 
suspect  the  late  creator  of  Innumerable 
songs. 

However  normally  his  career  developed  ex- 
ternally— rehearsal  conductor,  positions  as 
conductor  in  provincial  theaters,  finally  dis- 
covery through  the  preparation  of  the  world 
premiere  in  1906  of  Lehar's  The  Merry 
Widow — the  peak  to  which  he  climbed  was 
noteworthy  and  unique.  Stolz  cannot  be 
categorized  as  a  creator.  Was  be  an  operetta 
composer?  In  spite  of  almost  sixty  works  for 
the  stage,  that  characterizes  only  a  part  of 
bis  work.  Was  he  a  hit  composer?  Surely  not, 
for  so  many  of  his  more  than  2.000  wonderful 
mini-songs  escaped  from  the  commerlcal 
market  into  immortality.  Was  he  a  film  com- 
p>oser?  Even  his  hundred  (or  more)  sound 
films  are  only  a  small  portion  of  StoU's  di- 
verse palette. 

Was  he  a  Viennese  composer?  Certainly,  in 
a  certain  sense  Vienna  was  bis  spiritual 
home — but  the  native  of  Oraz  was  humanly 
and  artistically  a  world  citizen  without 
equal.  In  Vienna  before  the  First  World  War 
he  first  drew  attention  as  a  composer  and 
during  the  war  through  chansons  for  the 
cabaret  and  through  Viennese  songs  which 
become  'evergreens.'  but  his  great  pieces  for 
the  films  went  from  Berlin  around  the  world. 
New  York  discovered  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  conductors  of  Viennese  music.  When 
he  had  voluntarily  emigrated,  when  Austria 
in  the  Second  World  War  did  not  exist  on  the 
map.  when  for  the  Americans  Vienna  had  be- 
come the  capital  of  an  Imaginary,  non- 
existent, enemy  country,  then  he  stocKl  at  the 
head  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  was 
alone  as  representative  of  his  homeland  In 
great  symphonic  concerts  for  Johann  Strauas 
and  the  other  masters  of  Viennese  mualc  as 
well  as  for  Viennese  operetta  which  was  any- 
thing but  well  known  at  this  hour  when  the 
musical  was  being  bom.  With  the  leading 
symphonies  of  the  country  he  created  bis 
unique  position  as  director  of  Viennese  mu- 
sic, something  he  continued  with  triumphal 
success  in  aU  of  Europe  after  the  war. 

The  world  significance  which  Robert  StolE 
won  for  himself  in  the  last  three  decades  of 
his  life  is  a  phenomenon  without  precedence 
and  whose  basis  vras  created  by  his  music. 
In  its  diversity  and  colorfulness.  in  Its  rich 
variety  it  stands  above  that  of  all  of  his  fel- 
low composers  In  the  genre:   Robert  StoU 
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mo  I  INTEREST  RATES 


EHJIKIN 


Mr.  President,  imme- 
is  imperative  to  reverse  the 
Re^rve  Board's  policy  of  eco- 
■ — the  policy  of  raising  in- 
to unprecedented  levels  in  a 
I  ^tempt  to  curb  energy  in- 
inflatf  (m.  Hi^  Interest  rates  have 
than  slowed,  today's  dou- 
of  inflation.  Not  only  has 
c<^tinued  to  spiral  but  in  many 
t  ie  economy  a  severe  reces- 
benm  to  set  it.  Needless  and 
unemi^oyment  is  rising  rapidly,  es- 
the  homebuildlng  and  the 
Industries,  the  automotive  in- 
I  mall  business  generally.  TO- 
c^p<Misoring  and  urging  im- 
Se4ate  action  on  Senate  Reso- 
^lich  calls  upon  the  Board  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  substantially  reduce  in- 
Simply  stated  the  practice 
interest  rates  must  be  halted— 


now  before  more  of  my  people  suffer  fur- 
ther. 

While  all  segments  of  our  economy 
have  been  hurt  by  high  interest  rates,  the 
housing  industry  and  the  real  estate 
market  has  been  the  most  immediately 
affected.  Thousands  of  New  Hampshire 
homebuilders  and  associated  construc- 
tion trade  workers  are  presently  out  of 
work.  According  to  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  New  Hampshire  imem- 
ployment  in  the  State's  housing  indus- 
try is  now  well  over  50  percent  and  climb- 
ing daily.  The  immediate  future  does  not 
look  encouraging  unless  prompt  action  is 
taken.  The  Commerce  Department  has 
already  reduced  its  projection  for  1980 
housing  starts  in  the  Northeast  by  over 
60  percent.  TTiese  alarming  figures  are 
not  unique  to  New  Hampshire.  They  rep- 
resent a  nationwide  trend  of  plummet- 
ing housing  starts  and  skjrrocketlng  un- 
employment in  the  housing  related  in- 
dustry. 

The  real  estate  industry  has  also  suf- 
fered drastically.  The  ability  of  prospec- 
tive home  buyers,  especially  our  young 
couples,  to  purchase  their  "dream  home," 
has  been  shattered  by  prohibitively  high 
interest  rates.  Housing  prices  have 
climbed  tremendously  in  recent  years, 
beyond  the  means  of  many  to  pay,  and 
as  the  c(Histruction  of  new  homes 
screeches  to  a  halt,  housing  prices  will 
be  forced  up  even  higher.  A  shortage  of 
affordable  housing  and  available  and  af- 
fordable financing  is  crippUng  realtors 
and  dashing  the  hopes  of  prospective 
home  buyers. 

The  administratlOTi's  policy  of  deny- 
ing affordable  credit  is  seriously  disrupt- 
ing the  automotive  industry  as  well. 
Both  buyers  and  sellers  are  suffering. 
The  problem  is  ravaging  Detroit,  of 
course,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  dozens 
of  automobile  dealers  have  already 
sold  out  or  closed  down.  The  next  few 
months  will  determine  the  fate  of  doz- 
ens more.  The  dealerships  that  are  still 
open  must  pay  21  percent  or  more  on 
their  expensive  inventories,  while  buy- 
ers consider  themselves  lucky  to  secure 
an  auto  loan  at  any  price.  As  a  result, 
car  sales  have  plummeted  and  will  not 
recover  until  interest  rates  are  lowered 
substantially.  Additionally,  layoffs  are 
growing  in  our  auto-related  industries 
in  New  Hampshire. 

High  interest  rates  are  also  hurting 
business,  particularly  small  business.  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  increase  our  coun- 
try's productivity,  a  crucial  step  to  solv- 
ing our  inflation  woes,  small  business 
must  have  available  financing  for  capi- 
tal formation  and  new  research  and 
development.  High  interest  rates,  how- 
ever, retard  productivity  and  increase 
the  inflation  and  unemployment  rates. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  real 
impact  of  unemployment.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  faceless  statistics,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  real  people  in  New  Hampshire 
who  are  losing  their  jobs — their  liveli- 
hoods— their  hopes — because  of  high 
interest  rates  and  a  forced  recession. 
The  yoimg  realtor  on  the  seacoast,  the 
carpenter  in  the  lakes  region,  and  the 
logger  in  the  north  country  are  all  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  today's  dou- 
ble-digit inflation  without  a  paycheck. 
As  unemployment  spreads  to  other  sec- 


tors of  the  economy  the  Federal  deficit 
will  inevitably  grow.  Tax  revenues  will 
decUne  and  unemployment-related  ex- 
penditures will  increase.  Each  1-percent 
rise  in  the  unemployment  rate  increases 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  almost  $20 
billion  a  year,  thus  maldng  our  efforts 
to  balance  the  budget  that  much  more 
difficult. 

The  United  States  is  still  the  strong- 
est economy  in  the  world.  Every  Amer- 
ican who  wants  to  work  should  be  able 
to  iind  a  job  in  the  private  sector.  High 
interest  rates  which  force  people  out  of 
work  are  contrary  to  the  principles 
wliich  made  this  country  great  and  ex- 
tremely disappointing  to  our  people. 

As  OTie  unemployed  resident  of  Berlin, 
N.H.,  told  me  recently,  "Regardless  of 
the  State  and  national  unemployment 
figures,  when  I'm  out  of  work,  the  imem- 
pioyment  rate  is  100  percent." 

Finally,  homeowners,  businesses  and 
industries,  are  reluctantly  deciding  they 
can't  afford  to  make  energy  savmg  im- 
provements to  their  property  and  are 
being  left  out  in  the  cold  because  of  sky 
high  interest  rates.  We  will  never  get  our 
energy-induced  inflation  under  control 
imtil  we  reduce  our  dependence  on  ex- 
pensive and  imdependable  foreign  fuel. 
The  longer  we  delay  our  decision  to  de- 
crease our  consumption  of  imported  oil 
the  longer  we  will  have  to  withstand  the 
inflationary  impact  of  high  energy  costs. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  have  worked  hard  to  cut  out 
wasteful  and  ineffective  Government 
programs.  The  Congress  is  vigorously 
working  to  reduce  the  Federal  deflcit 
and  balance  the  Federal  budget.  I  flrmly 
believe  that  continuing  a  high  interest 
rate  poUcy  which  is  clearly  increasing 
unemployment  and  crippling  our  econ- 
omy is  counterproductive  to  our  effort. 
That  is  why  it  is  crucial  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  resolution  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  today  and  that  is  why  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  di- 
recting the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
take  steps  immediately  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  outrageously  high  interest 
rates.* 


THE  BROOKE-CRANSTON  PRO- 
GRAM— EMERGENCY  HOME  PUR- 
CHASE ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  record-high  mortgage  rates  pro- 
pelled by  the  outrageously  high  interest 
rates  foisted  upon  us  by  this  administra- 
tion have  forced  all  but  the  wealthy  out 
of  the  housing  market.  As  a  result,  the 
housing  market  has  collapsed,  threaten- 
ing the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  home 
builders,  their  suppliers,  and  realtors. 
MilUons  of  Americans,  especially  young 
couples,  are  losing  all  hope  of  owning  a 
home. 

The  situation  is  a  grim  preview  of  the 
pending  recession,  but  it  is  not  irre- 
versible. Today,  I  am  proposing  a  series 
of  measures  to  stem  the  tide  of  a  reces- 
sion and  fight  inflation.  Significant  im- 
provements can  and  must  be  made  in  the 
housing  market  without  spending  vast 
sums  of  money.  In  fact,  a  moderate  in- 
vestment now  will  svatiy  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  billions  of  dollars  by 
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preventing  massive  unemployment  In  the 
housing  and  related  industries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  CongressiOTial  Budget  Office, 
each  1  percent  rise  m  unemployment 
increases  the  Federal  budget  deflcit  by 
approximately  $20  billion.  We  simply 
can't  afford  high  unanployment. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  job  toll  In  the 
building  trades  is  discouraging.  Last 
year,  4.424  men  and  women  were  em- 
ployed directly  in  the  home-building  in- 
dustry. The  Home  Builders  Association 
of  New  Hampshire  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  March,  half  of  the  State's  builders 
were  out  of  work.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  association  predicts  as  many  as 
three-quarters  of  the  builders  will  have 
lost  their  jobs,  their  businesses,  and  their 
hopes  for  their  future. 

New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  States  in  the  Nation,  yet  due 
to  prohibitively  high  interest  rates  its 
housing  industry  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
problem  is  not  isolated  to  my  home  State. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  there  were  about  257,000 
housing  starts  in  the  entire  northeastern 
quarter  of  the  Nation  last  year.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  Department  predicted  190,000 
starts  for  1980.  By  February,  the  Depart- 
ment forecast  onJy  70,000  starts  for  the 
entire  year — a  gut-wrenching  decline  of 
73  percent. 

One  of  the  strongest  tools  to  rebuild 
the  housing  industry  already  exists:  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program,  also  loiown 
as  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance Act.  The  program  was  enacted 
6  years  ago  to  help  stabilize  the  housing 
market  by  providing  mortgage  assistance 
in  times  of  recession  or  when  interest 
rates  become  prohibitively  high. 

I  am  cosponsoring  amendments  to 
Brooke-Cranston  to  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  today's  needs.  The  act  was 
last  invoked  during  the  1974  recession, 
and  should  be  revised  immediately  by 
Congress  to  expedite  implementation.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation. 

The  revised  program  would  authorize 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  purchase  mortgages  at  the 
market  rate  and  resell  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  to  home  buyers.  In  1975-76,  the 
GNMA  purchased  $6.4  billion  in  low-in- 
terest mortgages  at  an  ultimate  cost  of 
only  $412  million.  ThaA  investment 
helped  190,000  home  buyers  obtain  a 
mortgage  and  created  70,000  jobs  in 
housing  construction  and  related  indus- 
tries. Similar  success  can  be  had  this 
year. 

Clearly,  the  time  for  Brooke-Cranston 
is  now.  I  have  called  on  Moon  Landrieu, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  use  his  au- 
thority to  invoke  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program  immediately.  And  I  vehement- 
ly object  to  the  Carter  administration's 
ill-advised  decision  not  to  request  funds 
for  implementing  this  desperately 
needed  measure. 

In  addition,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Supply,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  mandatory  new  building  energy 
performance  standards,  which  are 
scheduled  to  become  effective  In  the  fall 


of  1981.  These  standards  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  already  cr.ppled  hous- 
iiig  and  real  estate  industries.  The 
standards  are  designed  to  limit  the 
amount  of  energy  used  in  all  new  build- 
ings. While  I  strongly  believe  that  en- 
ergy conservation,  or  better  yet,  energy 
efficiency,  must  be  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  priorities,  I  oppose  this  ill-con- 
ceived federally  mandated  approach. 
The  Department  of  Energy's  own  esti- 
mates predict  that  these  standards  will 
increase  housing  costs  by  $0.75  to  $1 
per  square  foot.  When  hidden  costs 
such  as  professional  design  work  and 
computer  time  are  taken  into  account, 
the  real  cost  increases  could  well  be 
double  this  figure.  The  improved  energy 
efficiency  of  a  home  will  undoubtedly 
be  outweighed  by  the  significantly  high- 
er construction  costs  and  will  serve  as  a 
further  deterrent  to  homebuilders  and 
buyers  alike.  There  is  a  much  better  way 
to  encourage  energy  efficiency  in  hous- 
ing— Federal  income  tax  credits  and  low 
interest  rates. 

In  addition,  the  standards  program  Is 
doomed  from  the  start,  because  DOE 
will  be  responsible  for  its  administra- 
tion. In  its  brief  history,  DOE  has  done 
Uttle  but  hamper  efforts  to  solve  our 
energy  crisis.  DOE  has  been  a  very  ex- 
pensive "symphony  of  chaos."  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  build- 
ing energy  performance  standards  will 
bring  anything  but  more  bureaucrat 
bungling  and  further  inflation.  Enough 
is  enough. 

As  the  only  Democrat  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  vote  against  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
DOE  take  over  and  mismanage  any  more 
responsibilities  which  should  be  handled 
at  the  State  level.  I  still  believe  that  the 
lowest  level  of  government  that  can  do 
the  Job,  should  be  the  highest  level  of 
government  to  get  the  assignment. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  my  strong  objection  to 
the  so-called  Ullman  bill,  H.R.  5741. 
which  imposes  strict  limits  on  the  use  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  to  finance 
certain  mortgages.  The  Ullman  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  March  26,  and 
has  yet  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
States,  cities,  and  counties  should  be 
able  to  use  the  bonding  capabilities  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  housing 
for  low-income  and  middle-income  peo- 
ple. The  Ullman  bill  intended  to  elim- 
inate the  use  of  tax-exempt  mortgage 
bonds  for  luxury  accommodations,  but  It 
went  too  far  and  could  further  constrict 
an  already  tight  housing  market.  I  will 
actively  oppose  the  Ullman  bill  oa  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  present  situation  spells  disaster 
for  those  who  need  new  housing  and 
those  who  build  it.  The  measures  I  have 
outUned  today  will  address  the  crisis  and 
bring  immediate  improvements  to  the 
housing  market. 

The  collapse  of  the  housing  market  is 
upon  us  now.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  economy  to 
once  again  make  homes  affordable.  If 
few  new  homes  are  built  this  season, 
when  interest  rates  finally  do  come 
down,  the  demand  for  houses  wiU  so  fair 
exceed  the  supply  that  only  the  rich  will 


be  able  to  buy  that  piece  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  Furthermore,  arbitrarily  and 
artiflcially  restricting  the  housing  mar- 
ket will  trigger  another  unnecessary  in- 
flationary surge  in  the  housing  market, 
especially  m  fast  growing  States  like  New 
Hampshire. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program  and  the  overall  effort  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  the  housing 
industry  and  real  estate  market  before  it 
is  too  late.* 


SENATOR  DURENBEROESl  ON  THE 
NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  since  com- 
mg  to  the  Senate  in  1979,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER)  has  bccome  actively  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  reform  our  tax  laws 
and  to  reduce  the  high  tax  burden  im- 
posed on  the  American  people. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Senator  Dxtren- 
BERGER  provided  an  excellent  analysis  of 
our  tax  and  economic  problems  and  of- 
fered his  views  on  the  steps  we  must 
take  for  economic  growth  in  the  new 
decade. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  our  tax 
laws  were  written  for  an  economy  with 
little  or  no  inflation.  With  an  inflation 
rate  in  excess  of  6  percent  the  tax  sys- 
tem fimctions  badly:  with  our  present 
rate  of  18  percent  the  system  brealcs 
down.  He  recommends  legislation  ttiat 
would  index  inflation  out  of  individual 
and  corporate  tax  rates,  the  depreciation 
deduction,  and  the  basis  for  capital  gains. 

Further,  the  Senator  stresses  that  our 
tax  system  must  allow  for  adequate  capi- 
tal formation  to  provide  modem  and 
efficient  plants  and  equipment  to  create 
jolis,  increase  capacity,  and  improve  pro- 
ductivity. Our  policies  must  encourage 
savings  and  investment  and  deemphasize 
consumption  to  correct  the  imbalances 
between  the  growth  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. He  also  points  out  that  we  must 
have  the  fiscal  discipline  that  will  let  us 
operate  the  Government  without  a  defl- 
cit for  a  sustained  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Rscokd 
Senator  Dave  Dtjrenbergeh's  speech. 

The  speech  follows: 

Spezch  bt  Scmatob  Davx  DUBSmXBClB 

Thank  you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to- 
night and  share  my  thoughts  with  the  peo- 
ple who  keep  America  balanced. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  Tve  looked 
forward  to  being  here  tonight  Is  because  I 
believe  that  you  and  I  approach  our  critical 
economic  Issues  in  the  same  way. 

We  know  that  free  enterprise  works  better 
than  a  managed  economy. 

We  know  that  preserving  a  strong  system 
of  private  enterprise  depends  upon  tbe 
maintenance  of  fair  profits  and  renewed 
emphasis  on  capital  investment  for  all  busi- 
nesses— both  large  and  small. 

We  are  Increasingly  distressed  by  tbe  stag- 
gering growth  of  federal  spending. 

And.  we  want  to  rein  in  tbe  new  breed 
of  government  regulators  who  are  riding 
roughshod  over  tbe  traditional  boundaries 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  beard  tbe  President 
deliver  a  State  of  the  Union  Address  In  tbe 
first  month  of  the  first  year  of  a  new  decade. 
I  wanted  a  speech  that  would  Intplre  us  for 
tbe  1900s,  but  be  gave  us  no  lnq>iratio&.  no 
challenges  and  no  direction. 
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(ormatlon  Is  essential  for  economic 
real  wage  Increases;  why  has  the 
done  such  a  bad  Job  of  It?  A 
of  public  policy  measures  penalize 
1  Investment,  and  divert  resources 
capital  formation  and  future  pur- 
Immediate   consumption  by 
and  government.   The   worst   of 
imfortunately,   one  of 
jervasive  forces  In  this  coiuitry  Is 
tax  system.  The  multiple  taxa- 
and  Invested  income  destroys 
Individuals  must  pay  taxes 
all  Income  they  earn,  whether 
It  inunediately  or  Invest  It.  The 
true  of  corporations  and  their 
means  that  a  dollar  of  current 
taxed  only  once  when  spent  for 
soods.  But,  that  same  dollar,  when 
Into  savings.   Is  subject   to  taxa- 
Interest,  dividends,  capital  gains, 
that  people  respond  by  sav- 
in vesting  less. 

distortion  is  particularly  great  in 

dividends.  The  return  on  equity 

to  an  initial  corporate  profits 

pfercent.  To  be  sure,  so-called  capital 

axed  at  lower  rates  than  ordinary 

this  only  lessens  the  pain;   It 

the  disease. 

does  little  to  help  new  risky 

enterprises  prosper.  There  Is  almost 

assist  individuals  and  families 

to  start  new  businesses.  Oovern- 

poUcy  Is  to  keep  people  out 

Indeed,  much  of  the  tax  system 

an  evil  contrivance  designed  to 

from  making  and  keeping  money. 

-run  economic  and  social  ImpUca- 

r^ardlng  entry,  innovating  and  mo- 

Impalrlng   individual   Initiative 

reliance  are  disastrous.  And,  what's 

disaster  is  going  unnoticed  by  too 

problem  of  trying  to  save  and  to 

or  conserve  real  assets  is  one  of 

}res8lng  and  widespread  economic 

problems  in  America  today.  It  af- 

person  and  every  institution. 

pk>ple  ask  me.  "How  can  I  save  and 

n^yself  from  Inflation,"  I  have  no 

I  can't  even  answer  for  myself 

.  I  doubt  that  my  colleagues  In 

have  the  answer — except  for  the 

n|umber  of  Senate  millionaires  who 

to  shelter  their  Income  from  70 

ta^  rates — and  I  know  the  President 
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and    related   challenge    Is   the 

need  to  curb  the  growth 

in  the  United  States.  The 

of  government  has  not  only 

and  exacerbated  many  of  our  eco- 

clally  the  most  funda- 

of  inflation — but  it  has  also 

threat  to  our  basic  liberties. 

the  things  I  am  bringing  to  the 

the  ability  to  look  at  things  In  a 

Government  has  grown   because 

thrive  on  defining  new  needs  of 

only  government  can  meet.  And 

has  grown  because  once  In  ofBce 

politicians  lack  the  ability  and 

to  meet  those  needs  Innovatlvely. 

I  Qg  the  same  programs  in  the  1980s 

designed  for  the  1960s — the  times 

(  ovemment  behind. 

heralded  establishment  of  a  new 

budget    process    tn    1974    was 

o  have  brotigbt  needed  discipline 

But  that  is  not  the  way  things 

out.  In  fact,  since  the  new  pro- 

Inatltuted  in  1974  the  federal 

t    has   acciunulated   a   deficit    of 

We  can't  afford  too  many  re- 

tbat! 


There  is  an  unquestioned  consensus  that 
the  growth  of  government  In  this  country 
must  be  controlled.  Yet,  the  mechanism  of 
politics  and  legislative  action  makes  this 
difficult.  The  general  pressiu-es  may  be  to 
curb  spending,  but  the  particular  pressures 
are  to  increase  it.  The  workings  of  entirely 
honorable  political  self-interest  yield  a  re- 
sult In  which  the  particular  wins  out  over 
the  general.  In  large  part,  it  Is  the  problem 
of  S35  men  and  women  representing  50  spe- 
cial Interests — the  50  states.  A  bill  I  am  spon- 
soring will  restrict  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  to  the  gains  in  our  economy.  It  will 
illow  government  to  grow  In  real  terms — 
but  Its  growth  will  be  limited  to  our  ability 
10  pay  for  it. 

The  proposal  would  limit  the  growth  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  Oross  National  Product.  Ihls  amend- 
ment has  the  flexibility  of  allowing  %  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  change  the  Fed- 
eral spending  base  from  which  the  future 
limits  are  calculated.  There  Is  also  a  provi- 
sion which  would  allow  Federal  spending  in 
excess  of  the  limit  should  the  President  de- 
clare a  state  of  emergency. 

Some  opponents  argue  that  a  spending 
rule  will  destroy  the  government's  ability  to 
Implement  counter-cyclical  fiscal  policy.  This 
is  not  true.  My  bill  offers  both  stability  and 
flexibility.  The  21-month  time  difference 
between  the  calendar  year  In  which  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  based  and  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  money  is  actually  spent 
will  have  a  counter-cyclical  stabilizing 
affect.  If,  for  Instance,  the  economy  peaks 
In  1979,  spending  growth  will  be  relatively 
large  in  fiscal  year  1981,  when  the  economy 
most  likely  will  be  in  a  slump.  Conversely, 
slow  ONP  growth  will  slow  Federal  spending 
21  months  later  when  the  economy  is  in  a 
boom  and  growth  in  government  demand 
may  Invite  mfiatlon. 

What  can  we  do  about  capital  formation? 
As  you  know.  Congress  has  enacted  several 
tax  bills  since  1969  under  the  guise  of  "re- 
form." In  truth,  the  result  has  been  the  re- 
vision of  the  tax  structure  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  The  so-called  reforms  have  only 
responded  to  particular  short-term  presstires 
and  short-sighted,  politically  motivated  agi- 
tation for  changes. 

We  have  never  analyzed  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  our  Federal  Income  tax  policy — what 
these  objectives  are  and  what  they  should 
be — and  considered  how  well  our  policy  has 
worked  or  what  it  poses  for  the  future.  For 
example,  we  have  used  the  Federal  income 
tax  structure  to  stimulate  demand  or  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  full  employment. 
At  the  same  time,  we've  tried  to  use  the  tax 
structure  to  maintain  stable  prices,  and, 
avoid  inflation.  In  addition,  the  tax  system 
is  used  to  achieve  an  endless  number  of  so- 
cial and  economic  objectives. 

The  use  of  the  tax  system  for  so  many 
fundamental  and  diverse  objectives  has  oc- 
curred at  the  price  of  extraordinary  com- 
plexity. And,  we've  built  Into  the  tax  struc- 
ture serious  horizontal  Inequity;  that  Is,  a 
failure  of  taxpayers  similarly  situated  to 
bear  equal  tax  burdens.  We  complain  about 
this  lack  of  fairness  at  the  same  time  we're 
demanding  simplification. 

Reconclimg  our  complaint  with  our  de- 
ma"  d  wont  be  easy.  I  am  convinced  that 
wholesale  structuring  of  our  entire  Federal 
tax  system  is  needed,  and  we  must  begin 
soon. 

This  restructuring  should  start  with  busi- 
ness Income.  The  largest  problems  In  this 
area  are  the  double  taxation  of  corporate 
earnings  and  the  proper  determination  of 
real  earnings  In  an  inflationary  economy. 

The  corporate  income  tax  is  really  a  bad 
tax  in  principle.  To  the  extent  it  Is  shifted 
forward  in  prices.  It  operates  capriciously 
with  unpredictable  and  unknown  effects  )n 
prices.  To  the  extent  It  is  not  shifted  for- 
ward. It  penalizes  efficient  producers  and 
thereby   awards   the   inefficient.   It   distorts 


capital  structures  in  favor  or  debt  financing. 
This  latter  effect  makes  business  more  vul- 
nerable to  recession.  It  Increases  the  cost  of 
equity  capital. 

There  must  be  integration  of  the  corpo- 
rate and  personal  Income  taxes  to  mitigate 
the  Impact  of  the  double  tax  burden  on  m- 
come  irom  business  enterprise  conducted 
through  corporations.  Virtually  every  other 
major  industrial  nation  In  the  world  has  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  adopted  some  form 
of  Integration. 

Congressman  XTllman,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sees  a 
very  important  place  in  our  Federal  tax 
system  for  a  consumption  tax  such  as  a 
single  or  double  rate  value-added  tax  on 
the  broadest  possible  base.  This  can  be  an 
extremely  efficient  and  simple  tax  in  proper 
form.  Almost  all  major  industrial  nations 
in  the  world  now  rely  heavily  on  such  a 
tax.  It  need  not  be  regressive — by  credit 
devices,  it  can  at  least  be  proportional.  Pro- 
gressivlty  can  be  accomplished  to  a  proper 
extent  through  the  personal  income  tax. 

S  i^h  a  tax  would  raise  large  amounts  ot 
revenue  efficiently  and  would  permit  lower- 
in^  oiie  c^ip^cnte  rate  significantly,  while 
Integrating  the  corporate  and  Individual  tax 
structures.  I  have  not  advocated  such  a  tax, 
because  I  doubt  we  can  enact  it  In  proper 
form  and  It  could  have  a  tremendous  m- 
flatlonary  Imput.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
it  should  be  thoroughly  explored,  along  with 
other  tax  reform  proposals. 

Our  desperate  need  for  tax  reform  missed 
the  attention  of  President  Carter.  His  1981 
budget  not  only  opposes  tax  cuts,  but  It 
Includes  a  non-legislated  individual  tax  m- 
crease  this  year  of  approximately  $40  bllUon. 

The  President's  budget  ignores  the  reality 
that  not  all  tax  cuts  are  infiationary. 

The  distinction  comes  in  the  structure,  or 
shape  of  the  tax  cut.  In  the  traditional  ap- 
proach, by  increasing  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  personal  exemption  and  by  grant- 
ing rebates,  which  the  President  recom- 
mended in  1977  and  Congress  fortunately 
rejected,  the  amount  of  cash  held  by  con- 
sumers is  mcreased.  The  logical  response  Is 
to  spend  it,  because  there  Is  no  new  Incen- 
tive to  do  anything  else.  Only  about  6%  of 
this  type  of  tax  cut  is  permanently  saved. 
This — ^plus  added  government  spending  de- 
signed to  Increase  demand  Is  the  conven- 
tional response  to  recession. 

But  this  type  of  tax  cut  normally  accom- 
panied by  increased  Federal  spending  gives 
the  government  a  budget  deficit  which  sends 
it  Into  competition  for  In.es^mcui.  Uollais 
with  any  Industry  which  tries  to  expand  to 
meet  rising  demand.  With  no  significant  rise 
In  savings  to  fund  both  the  deficit  and  in- 
vestment, we  soon  get  higher  Interest  rates, 
more  money  being  printed,  and  a  new  round 
of  infiatlon. 

Faster  depreciation,  savings  exclusions,  and 
marginal  tax  rate  reductions  can  help  move 
us  to  higher  real  income  by  Increasing  eco- 
nomic growth,  providing  a  larger  base  from 
which  to  collect  revenue.  In  the  meantime 
the  additional  savings  can  finance  the  short- 
run  deficit  without  inflationary  money 
creation. 

For  the  short  term,  that  is  this  year  and 
next,  I  am  sponsoring  three  Senate  bills  that 
would  assist  in  soiviag  cur  UviA.^:cl^:.»  pro.(- 
tems: 

First,  a  bill  that  would  index  inflation  out 
of  Individual  and  corporate  tax  rates,  the 
depreciation  deduction  and  the  basis  for 
capital  gains; 

Second,  a  bill  providing  for  accelerated 
deprecation,  the  10-6-8  bill;  and 

Finally,  a  bill  providing  for  a  savmgs 
incentive. 

Our  tax  laws  were  written  for  an  economy 
with  little  or  no  inflation.  With  an  inflation 
rate  of  6  to  8%  or  more,  the  tax  system  func- 
tions very  badly.  With  an  inflation  rate  of 
13.3Tc  the  system  virtually  breaks  down.  Of 
course,  I  want  to  reduce  the  Inflation  rate. 
But,  It  would  be  risky  and  unwise  to  leave 
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the  tax  laws  unchanged  In  the  hope  that 
such  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of  inflation  will 
occur  In  the  near  future. 

It  Is  much  better  to  change  the  tax  laws  in 
order  to  protect  the  economy  in  general,  and 
the  process  of  capital  formation  in  particu- 
lar, from  the  adverse  effects  caused  by  infla- 
tion with  our  current  tax  laws. 

There  are  really  two  separate  problems 
with  our  current  tax  rules :  "the  bracket  rate" 
effect  and  the  mismeasurement  of  capital  In- 
come. The  bracket  rate  effect  is  beginnmg  to 
be  generally  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  public  and  the  Congress. 

Government  is  collecting  a  windfall  infla- 
tion tax.  Every  time  prices  go  up  10%,  tax 
revenue3  go  up  16%. 

That  means  our  cost-of-living  pay  in- 
creases aren't  even  keeping  us  abreast  of  in- 
flation— because  our  gains  tn  salary  don't 
match  our  losses  In  taxes. 

The  famUy  earmng  830,000  today,  which 
Is  about  the  median  income  for  the  average 
family,  will  earn  (52,000  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  if  their  income  keeps  pace  with  the 
current  rate  of  mflatlon.  But,  because  an  in- 
come of  852,000  has  pushed  the  family  into 
a  higher  tax  bracket,  they've  actually  lost 
a  lot  of  their  purchasing  power.  That  family 
will  need  an  Income  of  868,000  to  maintain 
its  current  purchasing  power  and  pay  the 
higher  taxes.  Government  has  collected  a 
windfall  of  816,000. 

The  figures  on  capital  gains  are  Just  as 
startling.  If  you  bought  a  house  in  1977  for 
$40,000,  you  would  have  to  receive  $400,000  in 
1997  Just  to  break  even  at  the  current  rate 
of  Infiatlon.  But,  even  though  you  would  have 
only  broken  even,  you  woxild  have  a  tax  lia- 
bility on  capital  gains  of  144,000 — regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  gains  are  Just  on 
paper. 

There  Is  a  simple  remedy  for  all  of  this.  We 
automatically  adjust  the  tax  rates  each  year 
in  line  with  Inflation.  More  specifically,  the 
bracket  rate  effect  can  be  avoided  by  widen- 
ing the  brackets  by  the  rate  of  Inflation.  For 
example.  If  today  the  32  percent  bracket  be- 
gins at  $20,000  and  we  have  a  7  percent  in- 
flation, the  33  percent  tax  rate  bracket  should 
be  raised  to  $21,000. 

For  capital  gains  we  can  adjust  the  basis 
of  the  »«E8t  by  the  Increase  in  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  for  depreciation  we  can  in- 
crease the  deduction  each  year  by  t(he  In- 
crease In  CPI.  These  adjustments  would  elim- 
inate the  problem  of  paying  taxes  on  pban- 
tcm  gains  and  profits. 

I've  introduced  the  moet  comprehensive 
bill  in  the  Senate  to  index  inflation  out  of 
individual  Income  taxes.  corp>orate  taxes,  de- 
preciation and  ci^ital  gains.  It  ends  govern- 
ment's inflation  windfall. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  politicians  who 
don't  want  to  end  the  inflation  windfall.  In- 
flation gives  the  government  more  money 
to  spend.  And,  inflation  gives  Congress  a  cost- 
free  tax  cut  every  election  jrear.  Congress  uses 
the  phony  tax  cut  to  give  people  back  the 
money  that  inflation  toc^  away. 

People  are  catching  on  to  this  deception, 
though.  They  know  what  inflation  does  to 
their  taxes  and  what  indexing  would  do-  I'm 
optimistic  that  Congress  will  get  the  Mes- 
sage, too  I  think  there's  a  good  chance  that 
a  tax  Indexing  bUl  will  pass  this  year  and 
go  Into  effect  in  a  year  or  two. 

In  regard  to  depreciation  reform  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  a  bin  which  would  provide  sub- 
stantially faster  deprectaUon  deductions  to 
increase  cash-flow  for  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  our  lagging 
productivity  rate  is  a  lack  of  investment  capi- 
tal for  new  plants  and  equipment.  We  have 
the  lowest  Investment  rate  of  any  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world.  Paster  depreciation 
Is  a  very  efficient  method  to  encourage  in- 
vestment, to  Increase  the  supply  side  of  ttoe 
economy  and  boost  productivity. 

The  bin  that  I  am  cosponsorlng  will  pro- 
vide faster  and  simpler  depreciation  tax- 
deductions  for  business: 


Ten-year  depreciation  would  be  provided 
for  mvestments  in  nonresidential  struc- 
txires.  This  compares  with  depreciation  of 
some  20  years  under  present  law;  and 
five-year  depreciation  with  a  full  10%  In- 
vestment tax  credit  would  be  provided  for 
Investments  in  new  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery. This  compares  to  depreciation  of 
about  10  years  under  existing  law.  The  first 
$100,000  of  annual  mvestments,  certain  au- 
tomobiles and  light  duty  trucks  would  be 
depreciated  over  three  years  and  allowed  a 
6%   investment  tax  credit. 

In  addition  to  providing  faster  recovery  of 
capital,  this  proposal  offers  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  eliminating  99%  of  the  depre- 
ciation regulations  from  the  tax  code.  This 
slmpliflcation  means  that  in  the  future,  the 
average  small  businessman  will  only  need  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  pages  of  regulations  for 
the  full  explanation  of  eliminating  99%  of 
the  law.  Eliminating  99%  of  the  depreciation 
regulations  will  ellnUnate  99%  of  all  court 
cases  and  depreciation  audits  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  biisinessmen. 
These  businesses  will  be  able  to  claim  all 
depreciation  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled In  a  simple  fashion. 

The  last  bin  that  I  am  supporting  is  a 
proposal  to  treat  interest  and  dividend  in- 
come more  equally  with  earned  Income  for 
tax  purposes,  thereby  encouraging  savings 
and  economic  growth. 

The  bill  will  provide  a  $200  and  $400  inter- 
est and  dividend  exclusion  for  single  and 
Joint  returns.  This  partially  compensates  for 
the  damage  inflation  has  done  to  interest  and 
dividend  Income  from  existing  savings. 

However,  In  order  to  encourage  additional 
savings,  the  tax  rate  at  which  additional 
savings  Income  is  taxed  must  be  reduced. 
The  bill  equalized  tax  rates  for  both  earned 
and  unearned  Income  at  rates  ranging  from 
14  to  50  percent.  This  ends  the  discrimination 
against  saving  which  has  been  in  the  code 
since  1969.  Currently,  earned  Income  faces  a 
maximum  tax  rate  of  50  percent,  while  im- 
eamed  Income  faces  a  top  rate  of  70  percent. 
The  change  will  raise  revenue,  because  of  a 
sharp  drop  m  the  use  of  tax  shelters  as  the 
top  rate  is  reduced. 

In  current  law.  after  exemptions,  earned 
and  unearned  mcome  are  added  together  to 
obtain  taxable  income,  stacking  one  on  top 
of  the  other  to  reach  the  higher  brackets. 
Under  this  proposal,  each  taxpayer  would 
compute  a  tax  on  earned  Income  alone,  and 
on  unearned  Income  alone,  and  then  add  the 
taxes  together.  In  this  way,  the  first  dollar 
of  each  type  of  Income  would  start  In  the  14 
percent  bracket.  Each  type  of  income  woxild 
rise  up  only  through  as  many  brackets  as  Its 
own  size  would  warrant;  the  result  would  be 
lower  tax  rates  on  added  income  of  both 
types.  Specifically,  the  tax  rates  on  additional 
Interest  and  dividends  from  added  savings 
would  be  in  a  lower  tax  bracket  than  at  pres- 
ent for  most  taxpayers,  resultmg  In  more 
Incentive  to  add  to  savings. 

AU  of  these  tax  reforms  are  vitally  impor- 
tant. If  we  only  accept  changes  in  the  rate 
of  depreciation,  we  help  existing  companies 
generate  cash  for  Investment. 

But  If  our  reform  Is  complete,  we  encour- 
age mvestment  in  new  companies.  In  new 
research  and  development,  and  in  the  Con- 
trol Data  Corporation  cf  the  1980s — some- 
thing we  haven't  seen  In  this  community  in 
the  last  25  years  of  mismanaged  national  tax 
policy. 

However  our  tax  system  may  be  tiltered  In 
this  new  decade.  It  must  sJlow  for  adequate 
capital  formation  to  provide  modern  and 
efficient  plants  and  equipment  to  create  Jobs, 
Increase  capacity,  and  improve  productivity. 
Our  policies  must  encourage  savings  and  in- 
vestment and  deemphaslze  consumption  to 
correct  the  Imbalances  between  the  growth 
of  supply  and  demand.  We  must  have  the 
fiscal  discipline  that  will  let  us  operate  the 
government  without  a  deficit  for  somt  sus- 
tamed  period. 


These  are  some  of  the  measures  that  will 
help  us  determine  more  clearly  not  only  the 
kind  of  society  we  are  building  but  how 
much  It  will  coat  and  how  we  can  pay  for 
lt.« 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
of  198C  the  Baltic  State  of  Lithuania 
will  mark  an  anniversary  devoid  of  fes- 
tive celebrations.  The  date  reflects  40 
repressive  years  of  lithuanian  occupa- 
tion by  Soviet  Russia. 

Valiantly  struggling  to  maintain 
Lithuanian  heritage  and  religion  against 
Soviet  aggression,  February  16  is  still 
celebrated  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  Between  the  World  Wars,  Lithu- 
ania received  a  solemn  promise  from 
the  Russians  that  her  independence 
and  neutrality  would  be  respected.  That 
promise  was  shattered  as  Soviet  forces 
marched  across  the  border,  deposing  the 
Lithuanian  regime  in  favor  of  their  own. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  but 
one  means  of  fighting  unwanted  domi- 
nation. The  spirit  of  freedom  is  kept 
alive  by  courageous  Lithuanians  who, 
often  at  great  personal  risk,  refuse  to 
be  silenced.  Americans  of  Baltic  descent 
carry  the  flame  of  hope  to  fellow  coim- 
trymen  through  the  important  activi- 
ties of  Lithuanian  clubs  and  the  Lithu- 
anian National  Foundation. 

Today  we  are  once  again  witnessing 
the  Soviets  force  expansionism  on  their 
unwilling  neighbors — this  time  invading 
Afghanistan.  In  protest  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  in  solidarity  with  those 
who  are  committed  to  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice, I  rise  to  recognize  Lithuanian  free- 
dom-fighters and  support  their  goal  of 
independence  from  an  oppressive  Rus- 
sian regime.* 


HOME  MORTGAGE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1980 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  PreBident,  I  am 
cosponsoring  the  Home  Mortgage  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980.  This  measure  will  pro- 
vide an  important  incentive  for  consum- 
ers to  save  which  in  turn  will  produce 
the  much-needed  investment  capital  for 
our  home-building  industry.  Increased 
savings  is  essential  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  inflation. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  interest  and 
dividends  earned  on  savings  deposits 
which  are  used  by  the  savings  institu- 
tion for  residoitial  mortgage  lending 
purposes. 

This  esctends  the  same  tax-free  treat- 
ment given  municipal  baad  interest  to 
interest  earned  by  savers  on  deposits 
used  for  residential  mortgages.  T^iis  will 
not  cmly  be  an  incentive  to  savers  but 
also  will  allow  savings  institutions  to 
pay  a  reasonable  tax-free  interest  rate 
on  their  deposits  which  would  be  com- 
petitive to  a  much  higher  taxable  inter- 
est rate.  This  will  bring  mortgage  loans 
back  to  the  7  to  8  percent  range. 

Presently,  sity-hlgfa  mortsage-loon 
interest  rates,  hovering  around  16  per- 
cent are  pricing  American  families  out 
of  the  housing  market  and  decimating 
the  housing  and  real  estate  industries. 
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count  where  the  fimds  would  be  used  for 
other  commercial  investment  purposes. 
The  individual  saver  would  determine 
which  account  would  yield  the  highest 
rate  of  return  in  light  of  his  or  her  own 
tax  bracket. 

Tills  is  a  crucial  measure  which  ad- 
dresses a  critical  problem,  and  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill.* 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  EARNINGS 

OMr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  a 
recent  recommendation  by  the  Social 
Security  Advisory  Council  to  tax  social 
security  earnings. 

In  light  of  today's  energy-fueled, 
double-digit  inflation,  I  find  it  incon- 
ceivable that  such  an  ill-advised,  unfair 
proposal  could  even  be  considered.  Our 
older  Americans  need  immediate  tax  re- 
lief, not  an  additional  tax  burden. 

The  social  security  program  was  in- 
stituted over  40  years  ago  and  it  is  an  es- 
sential measure  of  economic  protection 
for  millions  of  our  Nation's  senior  cit- 
izens. Under  present  law,  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits  are  not 
taxable.  I  firmly  Ijelieve  that  they  should 
remain  free  from  tax. 

Social  security  benefits  represent  long 
years  in  the  lalior  force.  They  are  hard- 
earned  and  well-deserved.  To  begin  tax- 
ing these  benefits  would  be  tantamount 
to  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.  This  would  be  extremely  un- 
fair to  recipients  and  workers  alike. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  tax- 
payers are  not  allowed  to  deduct  their 
social  security  contributions  while  com- 
puting their  tax  in  their  earning  years. 
A  tax  on  social  security  benefits  would 
then  in  effect  be  a  form  of  double  taxa- 
tion. Taxes  are  objectional  enough,  but 
double  taxation  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Most  importantly,  however,  is  that 
this  untimely  proposal  will  substantially 
and  detrimentally  affect  the  millions  of 
senior  citizens  across  the  land  who  rely 
heavily  on  these  hard-earned  but  modest 
benefits.  Social  security  benefits  must  re- 
main tax  free  if  our  older  Americans  are 
to  survive  the  ravages  of  today's  energy- 
fueled  inflation. 

Additionally.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
longstanding  objection  to  any  proposal 
which  would  reduce  social  security  bene- 
flts. 

I  will  continue  in  mv  efforts  to  assist 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  and  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  in  op- 
posing any  proposal  to  tax  or  reduce  so- 
cial security  beneflts.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL 
9:15   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:15 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS STEVENS,  TSONQAS,  AND 
EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  on  to- 
morrow, Messrs.  Stevens,  Tsoncas,  and 
Eagleton  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  as  in  legislative 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed,  as  in  legislative  session,  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
685. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPROVING  AUTOMOBILE 
EFFICIENCY 

The  bill  (S.  2475)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act,  "Improving  Automotive  Ef- 
ficiency," to  exempt  very  low-volume  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  act,  to  encourage  in- 
crease of  the  domestic  value-added  con- 
tent in  labor  and  materials  of  foreign 
automobiles  sold  in  the  United  States,  to 
extend  the  time  available  to  all  manu- 
facturers for  carry  forward  or  carry  back 
of  credits  earned  imder  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
602(c)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2002)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  (c)  The  requirements  of  this  section  and 
sectioa  505(a)  do  not  apply  to  a  manufac- 
turer in  any  year  in  which  it  manufactured 
(whether  or  not  in  the  United  States)  fewer 
than  10,000  automobiles.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  503(b)(1)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(16  1T.S.C.  2003)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
phrase  ",  other  than  a  manufacturer  whose 
domcbtically  manufactured  proauctton  com- 
menced after  December  32,  1976,"  following 
the  word  "manufacturer"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  607  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  2007)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  the  caption  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
failure  of  any  manufacturer  to  comply  with 
any  average  fuel  economy  standard  shall  not 
be  considered  unlawful  if — 

"(1)  the  manufacturer  has  already  earned 
sufficient  credits  under  section  508  to  offset 
any  penalty  under  that  section,  or 

"(2)  within  6  months  after  a  manufac- 
turer submits  a  mid-model  year  report  indl- 
catiug  that  it  will  not  meet  an  applicable 
fuel  economy  standard,  the  manufacturer 
submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  showing  that 
the  manufacturer  will  earn  sufficient  credits 
undsr  section  608  In  subsequent  years  to 
offset  any  penalty  under  that  section:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  manufacturer  subsequently 
earns  sufficient  credits  to  offset  such 
penalty.". 
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Sec.  4.  Section  608  of  the  Ilotor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (16  VS.C. 
2008)  is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  the  words  "any  of  the  three" 
before  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word 
"model"  in  each  of  the  subparagraphs  (a) 
(3)  (A)(1)  (I).  (a)(3)(A)(I)(n),  (a)(3)(B) 
(1)(I),  and  (a)(3)(B)(i)(n).  and  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "the"  which  precedes  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  word  "model"  in  each  of 
these  subparagraphs  and  by  adding  the  letter 
"8"  to  the  word  "year"  which  follows  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  word  "model"  in  each 
of  these  subparagraphs;  and 

(b)  deleting  the  word  "manufactiu^r"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  and 
inserting  "person"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (16  VS.C. 
2003),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further 
amended — 

(a)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A)  by  inserting 
the  words  "and  passenger  automobiles  which 
comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subpara^rai^  (2)(a)  of  this  subsection" 
Immediately  after  "manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer"; 

(b)  in  subparagraph  (1)(B)  by  Inserting 
the  words  "and  which  do  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
(2)  (O)  of  this  subsection"  immediately 
after  "manufactured  by  such  manufactur- 
er"; and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) : 

"(O)  Commencing  with  model  year  1981, 
and  in  each  model  year  thereafter,  the  EPA 
Administrator  shall  Include  up  to  150,000 
passenger  automobiles  manufactured  by  a 
manufacturer,  other  than  automobiles  that 
are  domestically  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer,  in  the  category  established 
for  such  manufacturer  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph ( 1 )  (A)  of  this  section  if  such  auto- 
mobiles and  such  manufacturer  fulfill  all  of 
the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  at  least  60  percent  of  the  cost  to 
the  manufacturer  of  such  automobiles  is 
attributable  to  value  added  In  the  United 
States  or  Canada; 

"(11)  sucb  automobiles  have  never  pre- 
viously been  domestically  manufactured; 

"(ill)  tne  manufacturer  submits  a  plan, 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  which  sets  forth 
a  timetable  that  provides  that  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  third  model  year  com- 
mencing after  the  model  year  in  which  the 
Secretary  first  accepted  such  plan,  such 
automobiles  shall  be  domestically  manu- 
factured; 

"(iv)  such  automobiles  are  manufactured 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  third  model 
year  commencing  after  the  model  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  first  accepted  such  plan; 

"(V)  such  manufacturer  has  never  pre- 
viously submitted  another  plan,  accepted  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  consideration  of  any 
automobile  piu^uant  to  this  subparagraph 
and 


"(vl)  any  automobile,  the  assembly  of 
which  is  completed  In  Canada,  is  Imported 
into  the  United  States  no  later  than  30  days 
following  the  end  of  the  model  year.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  REPORT  A 
BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  have  10  additional  days  in  which 
to  report  S.  2163. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order,  the  Senate  will 
automaticsilly  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  nomination  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  three  orders  entered  into 
previously,  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute  on  a  matter 
as  in  legislative  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARLEY  O.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  32  years  in  Congress,  Representa- 
tive Harley  Staggers  has  recently  an- 
nounced his  impending  retirement.  His 
distinguished  record  as  a  Representative 
from  West  Virginia  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  can  be  descril)ed  by  the  sim- 
ple words  "serve  the  people."  Because 
these  words  have  been  at  the  heart  of 
Harley's  16  terms  in  the  House  of 
Renresentatives. 

Harley's  career  is  full  of  achieve- 
ments— monumental  public  health  legis- 
lation; railroad  retirement  legislation; 
transportation;  energy;  communica- 
tions; and  veterans'  legislation  bears  his 


name.  These  accomplishments  come  as 
a  result  of  Harley's  patience  and  per- 
sistence, for  which  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  have  faithfully  returned  him  to 
olSce. 

In  the  wake  of  Harlty's  retirement, 
varied  expressions  of  tribute  have  come 
from  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  as 
well  as  from  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  (me  of 
those  tributes— by  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Corricks  Ford  Chapter 
No.  40,  West  Virginia — be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Disabled   Ameeicak   VETKRAits 
CoamicK  PoKD  Chapter  No.  40, 

Parsons,  W.  Va..  March  4, 1980. 
Bon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Bteo:  Be  it  resolved:  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Corricks  Ford  Chapter  No.  40,  Par- 
sons, West  Virginia,  held  on  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1980,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Honorable  Senator  Randolph  and 
Honorable  Senator  Byrd  appear  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  floor. 

wn-ereas.  in  honor  of  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
House  of  Representatives,  2nd  District  of 
V»e3t  Virginia,  a  proclamation  be  declared 
for  all  to  hear  In  these  United  States. 

Whereas,  make  it  loud  and  clear,  as  vet- 
erans we  will  lose  a  great  man.  We  pray  that 
he  will  have  the  best  of  health.  The  veterans 
appreciate  the  work  be  has  done. 

Whereas,  we  want  it  to  go  on  record  In 
WMhington.  DC,  for  all  the  school  chUdren 
to  read  and  see.  in  our  nation,  that  we  do 
have  honest  ■oeo-^le  In  government  in  this 
troubled  world  from  the  Uttle  but  mighty 
state  of  West  Virginia. 

Whereas,    Honorable   Harley   O.   Staggers, 
as  veterans  we  salute  you.  Ood  Bless  You. 
Yours  In  Commandershlp, 

John   A.   Strian, 
Commander,  Chapter  No.  40. 


RECESS  TO  9:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dMit,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:15  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:20  pjn.,  the  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  17,  1980,  at  9:15  ajn. 
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The  House 
The  Chapl  lin 
DJD..  offered 


The  Lord 
was  tvith  out 
us  or  forsake 
hearts  to 
and  to  keet 
statutes,  and 
commanded 
58. 


Hin 


tur  God  be  urith  us,  as  He 

fathers;  may  He  not  leave 

tus;  that  tie  may  incline  our 

to  walk  in  all  His  ways. 

His  commandments.  His 

His  ordinances,  which  He 

)ur  fathers. — I  Kings  8 :  57, 


Gol 


OLord 
Lord  of  our 
us  the  stren^ 
before  us. 

witness  of  gei^erations 
gone  before, 
courages  us 
we  be  worth  ' 
and  may  we 
using  our  talents 


n 


King  of  the  tmiverse  and 

lives,  spealc  to  us  and  give 

You  gave  to  our  fathers 

thank  You  for  the  vivid 

of  saints  who  have 

and  whose  testimony  en- 

our  own  day.  Lord,  may 

of  the  trust  given  to  us, 

remain  faithful  to  You  by 

in  service  to  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


SPEASER 


CORCDRAN 


t) 


The 
amined  the  J^iunal 
ceedings  and 
approval  thereof, 

Pursuant 
nal  stands  ai^roved 

Mr 
suant  to  clau4e 
on  agreeing 
the  Joiu-nal. 

The 
the  Chair's 

The 
Speaker  announced 
peared  tohav; 

Mr.  CORCORAN 
ject  to  the 
quorum  is 
point  of  ord^r 
present 

The 
is  not  present 
will  notify  ab^nt 

The  vote 
vice,  and 
not  voting  52 


The  Chair  has  ex- 
of  the  last  day's  pro- 

innounces  to  the  House  his 

eof. 
V  ►  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 


SPEA5ER.  The  question  is  on 

ai  tproval  of  the  Journal, 
quest^m   was   taken;    and   the 
that  the  ayes  ap- 


SPEAJOBR 


WIS 

theie 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Ak»ka 

Alboata 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andenon, 

Calif. 
Andenon.  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrewa, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzto 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aahley 


met  at  3  p.m. 

,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
the  following  prayer: 


Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
the  Speaker's  approval  of 


V3te 
n  )t 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 

on  the  ground  that  a 

present  and  make  the 

that  a  quorum  is  not 


Evidently  a  quorum 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Members. 

taken  by  electronic  de- 
were— yeas  369,  nays  11, 
as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  182] 

TEAS— 369 
^In 
luCoin 
}afalls 
}aUey 
Samard 
iames 
Jauman 
Jeard.  R.I. 
Jeard,  Tenn. 
iedell 
lellenson 
ienjamln 
Jennett 
Jereuter 
Jethune 
ilaggl 
ilngham 


Blanchard 

Bogles 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

BrlnVey 

Brodbead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 


Burgener 
Burllaon 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsbolm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
dinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins.  III. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Convers 
Corocran 
Cotter 
Coushlln 
Courter 

Crane,  PhlUp 

O'Amo    r; 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

de  U  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dicks 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dovraey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okls. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 
Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 
Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

GUckman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 


Oore 
Gradlson 
Oramm 
Oraaaley 
Green 
Orishsm 
Ouarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hlllls 
Hlnson 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutlo 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnjon.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jonei,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 
KUdee 
Klnjness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
McClory 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madigan 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 


Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  N.V. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Fa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Ne.son 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pea-e 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuas 
Rholes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Bitter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roybal 
Royer 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santlnl 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smlih,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spe.lman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stun  con 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Davis,  S.C. 
Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Forsythe 


Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trailer 

Udail 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waigren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wavman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

NAYS— 11 

Gingrich 
Harkin 
Jacobs 
Lloyd 


Whitehurat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockt 

Zeferettl 


MltcheU,  Md. 

Qaayle 

Rose 


NOT  VOTINa— 62 


Applegate 

Atkinson 

Bajham 

Baldus 

Uevlll 

Boland 

Brooks 

Burion,  Phillip 

Corman 

Dan.ei,  ti.  W. 

DeUums 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Lii  on 

Dougherty 

Edwarus,  Calif. 

Fenwick 

Fish 


Forvl,  Mich. 

Gialmo 

Gojming 

Gray 

HaU,  Ohio 

Holt 

Jenrette 

Kazen 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

LeJerer 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

Mathis 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers,  Pa. 


Pashayan 

Rallsback 

Rodlno 

Rousse.ot 

Runnels 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Symms 
Tribie 
Van  Deerlln 
White 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wyatt 


D   1520 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wsis  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bilL^ 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
tne  following  titles: 

On  March  28, 1980: 

H.B.  2782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
H.  R.  Berg: 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Swlderakl; 

H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  1,  1980,  "Na- 
tional Bicycling  E>ay";  and 

Jl.J.  Res.  514.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal   year   ending   September   30,    1980.   for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
On  March  31,  1980: 

H.R.  4986.  An  act  to  facUltate  the  Imple- 
mentation of  monetary  policy,  to  provide 
for  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  limita- 
tions on  the  rates  of  interest,  which  are 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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payable  on  deposlU  and  accounts,  and  to 
authorize    interest-bearing    tranaaciion    ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  AprU  1,  1980: 

H.R.  2797.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections related  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 
On  AprU  2,  1980: 

HJl.  3919.  An  act  to  Impose  a  windfall 
profit  tax  on  domestic  cruae  oil,  ana  for 
otner  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  6  through  October  11, 
1980,  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 
on  AprU  3,  1960 : 

H.R.  24.  An  act  to  Improve  budget  man- 
agement and  expenditure  control  by  re- 
vising certain  pro/islons  relating  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Inspectors 
General  of  the  Departments  of  Energy  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  4996.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Shlv- 
wits,  Kanosh,  Koosharem,  and  Indian  Peaks 
Bands  ot  Palute  Indians  of  Utah,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Cedar  City  Band  of  Paiute 
Indians  of  Utah,  to  restore  or  conorm,  the 
Federal  trust  relationship,  to  restore  to 
members  of  such  Bands  those  Federal  serv- 
ices and  benefits  furnished  to  American  In- 
dian tribes  by  reason  of  such  trust  relation- 
ship, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  by 
sixty  days  the   expiration  date  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950. 
On  AprU  7,  1980: 

H.R.  2318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlr 
Jan  Kray;  and 

H.R.  2676.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental   research,   develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  for  other  ourposes. 
On  April  8,  1980: 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  to  extend  the  reorganiza- 
tion authority  of  the  President  imder 
Chapter  9  of  title  5. 

On  April  10.  1980: 

H.R.  5794.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  ^'erte'al  Bi'lldin"  in  Evansville. 
Ind.,  as  the  "Wlndfleld  K.  Denton  Building." 
On  AprU  12,  1980: 

HJft.  3824.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Gove-nment  an'i  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  authorize  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dele- 
gate its  authority  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for 
undertakings  In  the  area  of  ho"8lnR  to  any 
liousing  finance  a<;ency  established  by  It  and 
to  provide  that  payments  of  such  bonds  may 
be  made  without  further  approval. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  foUowing  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  as  a  House 
document; 

H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
an  anthology  of  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamations, addresses,  and  other  relevant 
material:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  "Federal  Election 
Camoalgn  Laws  Relating  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives." 


UNITED  STATES   NEEDS   THE  SUP- 
PORT OF  ITS  ALLIES 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
friend  and  an  ally  is  not  a  one-way 
proposition.  It  is  reciprocal.  Our  country 
has  the  need  at  the  present  time  for 
strong  allies  in  the  Olympic  boycott 
Drought  about  as  a  resiilt  of  Russia's 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  also  for  the 
proposed  sanctions  because  of  Iran's 
seizure  of  our  hostages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  noted  hesitation 
by  our  friends  to  join  in  the  Olympic 
boycott  and  to  join  us  in  the  sanctions 
against  Iran.  Those  countries  should  re- 
member that  for  decades  our  country  has 
provided  economic  aid  and  military  pro- 
tection without  asking  a  great  deal  in 
return.  We  are  so  asking  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  most  inter- 
ested observers  of  our  requests  are  the 
American  people.  If  we  are  forced  to  go 
it  alone  the  American  people  might  well 
ask,  "What  are  allies  for  if  not  to  help 
a  friend?" 

The  results  of  our  requests  will  be 
watched  closely. 


SECRET  MEETING  OF  FTC  AUTHOR- 
IZATION BELL  CONFEREES 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  permission  to  speak  today  so  that  I 
might  make  the  Members  of  this  body 
aware  of  the  outrageous  activities  of 
some  of  our  conferees  on  the  FTC  au- 
thorization bill.  Some  of  our  conferees 
have  met  in  secret  time  and  time  again 
with  Members  of  the  Senate.  Much  of 
what  has  gone  on  has  appeared  in  the 
press.  In  fact,  today  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  informs  us  that  several 
differences  have  been  resolved.  May  I 
quote  one  sentence : 

The  conferees  har.-e  weakened  or  eliminated 
attemots  to  prohibit  investigation  of  the 
funeral  business,  agricultural  cooperatives 
and  the  life  Insurance  Industry. 

Uhder  the  House  rules,  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  conferee  to  protect  and  debate 
my  amendment  on  the  PTC  funeral  in- 
dustry investigation.  No  one  had  invited 
me  to  any  of  these  secret  meetings.  No 
one  has  spoken  to  me  about  a  funeral 
compromise.  The  compromise  that  has 
been  discussed  in  the  newspapers  is  not 
even  needed  because  my  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  it  in  the  first  place. 

What  is  going  on?  If  the  Members 
of  this  body  wanted  Just  two  of  our 
membership  to  speak  for  everybody,  we 
would  have  just  appointed  two  c<mi- 
ferees.  I  want  the  secret  meetings  to 
end.  If  someone  wants  to  discuss  the 
funeral  amendment,  I  am  available.  All 
they  need  to  do  is  call  me. 

Why  are  certain  Members  of  the 
House  demanding  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede on  their  amendments  and  saying 
we  will  give  up  ours  in  turn?  Who  are 
they,  to  give  up  anything?  If  the  Sena- 


tors have  no  problems  with  our  amend- 
ments, then  where  is  the  impasse? 

I  a.sk  the  Speaker  to  contact  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  House  conferees  to 
discuss  all  the  issues  I  raised. 


CITY 


D  1530 
OP    PHOENIX    NAMED    "ALL- 
AMERICA  CITY" 

<Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  delighted  that  the  city  of 
Phoenix — most  of  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  representing  in  Congress  for  27 
years — has  been  named  an  "All-Amer- 
ica City"  by  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  outstanding  civic  work  performed 
by  the  people  of  Phoenix  to  achieve  this 
award: 

Phoenix  is  a  very  attractive  city.  It 
has  a  warm,  sunny  climate — ^the  peoide 
are  friendly — and  it  has  much  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  cultural  advantages.  Be- 
cause of  this.  Phoenix  has  an  explosive 
growth  rate  and  a  continuous  popula- 
tion influx.  Two  hundred  citizens  were 
appointed  to  an  urban  form  directions 
committee,  which  created  an  outstand- 
ing urban  development  plan  known  as 
the  Phoenix  Concept  Plan  2000.  This 
plan  would  direct  the  growing  popula- 
tion into  essentially  self-contained  ur- 
ban villages  that  would  offer  employ- 
ment and  commerce  to  the  residents  of 
each  area.  The  plan  would  cut  down 
on  fuel  consumption  and  air  pollution 
normally  associated  with  growing  cities 
that  have  the  primary  business  areas 
concentrated  in  one  place. 

Mayor  Margaret  Hance  asked  some 
citizens  to  serve  on  the  Central  Phoenix 
Redevelopment  Committee,  to  recom- 
mend programs  to  attract  people  and 
business  to  the  downtown  area.  The 
ccMnmlttee  grew  to  include  300  people 
who  presented  a  plan  that  called  for  de- 
velopment incentives,  financial  options, 
pairing  and  transportation,  and  stag- 
gered work  hours.  The  committee  made 
a  very  important  contribution  by  ex- 
panding the  city's  public  transportatimi 
system. 

Further,  a  250-member  Phoenix  Citi- 
zen Bond  Committee  studied  the  city's 
financial  situation  and  developed  a 
much-needed  bond  program.  TTie  voters 
approved  16  of  the  17  bond  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict still  includes  a  large  part  of  the 
city  of  Phoenix,  and  I  can  honestly  say 
that  this  honor  Is  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion for  an  outstanding  sense  of  com- 
munity concern  and  involvement  on  the 
part  of  all  citizens  of  Phoenix,  especially 
by  Mayor  Margaret  Hance,  Vice  Mayor 
Joy  Carter,  and  council  members  How- 
ard Adams,  Calvin  Goode,  Ken  OlDell, 
Barry  Starr,  and  Jim  White.  I  salute 
them  on  this  achievement. 
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CAIINET.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Americans  took  action  in  re- 
yet  for  some  reason  the 
refuses. 

pieces  of  legislation  which 

pro^de  the  American  taxpayer 

relief  from  the  ravages  of 

high  taxes  have  been  in- 

the  96th  Congress. 

how  long  will  these  bills 
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in  particular  would  provide 

and  direct  relief  to  the  tax- 
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asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


Congress  must  become 
instead  of  the  problem. 


CAN  PEOPT.T5  WANTED 
BUDGET  TODAY 


Mr.  ^leaker,  what  is 

here? 

past  10  days,  I  have  talked 

of  my  constituents  at  town 

stores,  and  gas  stations, 

told  me  basically  the  same 


I  avlng  the  opportunity  to  talk 
Congressman — but  we  would 
more  if  you  were  down  in 
fighting  20-percent  inflation 
the  Federal  budget, 
that  this  Congress  would 
lown  to  business  and  that  we 
on  that  balanced  budget 
after  Easter  recess, 
behold,  instead  of  working 
to  balance  the  budget  like 
here  we  are.  s^unter^ng  into 
at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
on  minor  business. 

it  is  about  t'me  that  the 

this  Congress  stop  thwart- 

of  the  American  oeoole.  And 

Member  h^s  any  doubt  about 

Is,  let  me  spell  it  out  pla'n 

the  American  people  want  a 

budget  today,  not  tomorrow  or 


I  n 


pstHrte 
tiat 


me,  each  time  th^s  Con- 
irresponsible  sttmt  like  the 
witnessing  this  week,  the 
become  that  much  more 
we  .lust  do  not  care  about 
survival. 


(Bfr.  BEREDTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  development 
within  the  State  Department,  a  devel- 
opment which  may  very  well  imder- 
score  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  with 
this  administration's  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Last  Friday.  Thomas  Hutson,  chief 
of  the  consular  section  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  resigned  his  post 
with  the  State  Department  while  on 
leave  in  the  United  States.  Hutson,  a 
native  of  Nebraska,  and  a  college  class- 
mate of  this  Member,  has  been  in  the 
Foreign  Service  since  1967. 

What  causes  a  career  diplomat  of 
some  13  years  to  suddenly  throw  in  the 
towel?  Hutson  is  critical  of  the  State 
Department's  relationship  with  its  ca- 
reer diplomats.  He  indicates  that  For- 
eign Service  employees  are  not  kept 
properly  informed  and  are  not  properly 
utilized.  Ambassadors  do  not  have  the 
facts  they  should  have  to  represent  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  says, 
we  were  surprised  at  the  events  in  Iran 
"because  of  the  small-mindedness  of  our 
State  Department  bureaucracy  £ind  lack 
of  forceful  leadership  by  Secretaries  of 
State." 

When  a  career  diplomat  who  has 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Moscow  and 
3  previous  years  at  our  Embassy  in 
Tehran  loses  confidence  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy,  what  are  Congress 
and  the  American  public  to  think? 


n  1540 
DEEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF  TAXES 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
week  for  taxpayers  to  settle  up  with  Un- 
cle Sam.  The  tax  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  and  the  Carter  White 
House  are  strong  arguments  against  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  human  affairs. 
During  the  25  years  of  Democrat  domi- 
nance of  this  body,  taxes  have  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  now  have  the 
highest  rate  of  taxation  in  peacetime 
history. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  living  deep  in  the  heart  of  taxes.  Infla- 
tion is  a  hidden  tax,  one  that  devastates 
the  earnings  and  the  savings  of  evwy 
American  family.  Guess  who  was  telling 
us  just  a  few  short  years  ago  that  a  little 
inflation  is  good  for  us? 

During  the  next  several  weeks  we  are 
going  to  see  Democratic  Members  on  the 
majority  side  desperatelv  scrambling  and 
falling  over  each  other  to  appear  to  be 
fiscally  conservative. 

While  I  do  not  deny  the  sincerity  of 
late  conversions,  I  truly  wonder  if  it  is 
wise  policy  to  allow  life-long  pyromani- 


acs  to  run  the  flre  department.  What  we 
need  is  a  change.  We  need  a  change  in 
direction,  a  change  in  faces,  a  change  in 
spending  habits,  a  change  in  taxing 
policy. 

"HAVE  PATIENCE,"  SAYS  FRB 
CHAIRMAN 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
when  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Paul  Volcker,  was  picketed 
by  some  500  protesters  demonstrating 
against  high  interest  rates  he  told  thiaa 
to  "have  patience." 

Shortly  after  that  statement  was  made 
public  I  received  a  call  from  a  hatchery 
man  from  my  district.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  just  received  a  cancellation  <» 
an  order  for  1,400,000  laying  pullets. 
Those  chicks  were  ready  for  delivery  this 
week  but  his  customer  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  credit  to  pay  for  the 
order.  The  egg  producer  could  not  bor- 
row the  money  at  Volcker's  interest 
rates. 

My  hatcheryman  constituent  said  to 
me:  "What  do  I  do  with  1,400,000  laying 
pullets  ready  for  delivery?"  Imagine  his 
dismay  when  I  repeated  the  advice  of  the 
(Tiairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Paul  Volcker,  to  "have  patiraice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sul»nit  that  this  coun- 
try is  in  deep  trouble  when  the  Presi- 
dent's inflation  fighter  Alfred  Kahn  tells 
us  not  to  drive  cars  and  not  to  eat  beef 
the  same  week  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
tells  us  to  have  patience. 

Both  men  would  do  the  economy  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  service 
by  submitting  their  resignations  forth- 
with. 


ANTI-BIG   BUSINESS   DAY 

(Mr.  SRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t<Hnorrow, 
Ralph  Nader  and  a  number  of  like- 
minded  act'v'sts  w^H  launch  a  major  cam- 
paign to  discredit  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. TTiey  will  hold  press  conferences, 
sit-ins  and  other  med<a  events  reminis- 
cent of  the  1960's  in  order  to  imveil  their 
latest  villain :  America's  800  largest  cor- 
porations. From  their  rhetoric,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  believe  pr(^t  is  a  dirty 
word,  that  growth  is  bad  and  that  we 
are  confronted  with  hopeless  shortages 
of  jobs,  energy  and  capital.  I  would  urge 
anyone  Interested  in  America's  future  to 
become  familiar  with  the  Corporate  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1980,  which  spells  out 
their  radical  ideas.  It  is  true  that  we  face 
a  nimiber  of  serious  problems,  but  the 
way  to  solve  these  problems  is  to  rely 
on  American  ingenuity,  not  to  resign  our- 
selves to  a  hopeless  future.  Those  who 
are  behind  tomorrow's  Anti-Big  Busi- 
ness Day  activities  have  apparently  for- 
gotten that  only  when  a  society  produces 
wealth  is  it  possible  to  develop  all  other 
aspects  of  the  good  life — including  better 
education,  better  health  and  more  leisure. 
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A  PLEA  TO  RECOMMIT  CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  BANKS 
BILL 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
afternoon  I  understand  the  leadership 
will  decide  whether  or  not  the  schedule 
will  be  adhered  to  and  whether  we  will 
or  will  not  take  up  tomorrow  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  international  de- 
velopment banks  bill. 

The  Members  may  remember  that  this 
bill  went  through  the  House  a  few  weeks 
ago  after  a  rather  prol(Miged  debate  in 
which  the  House  screwed  up  its  courage 
and  actually  cut  $1.5  billion  out  of  this 
multiblllion-dollar  bill.  Since  that  time  a 
lot  of  us  have  gone  home  and  listened 
to  the  voters,  and  some  say  now,  "We  will 
balance  the  budget."  Well,  here  is  your 
vote  tomorrow  to  see  whether  or  not  you 
are  going  to  honor  the  demands  that  are 
being  made  upon  you  by  your  constitu- 
ents. 

■nie  conferees  s(rfd  out  the  House  posi- 
tion completely.  Every  last  dollar  of  the 
$1.5  billion  was  put  back  in.  Every  sub- 
stantial amendment  offered,  including 
those  to  protect  Taiwan  and  the  one 
dealing  with  possible  refugee  assistance 
by  the  banks,  went  out  the  window.  The 
bill  is  nowhere  nefu-  the  form  it  passed 
the  House;  it  Is  just  the  way  it  passed 
'  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Memt>ers  to 
vote  to  recommit  the  conference  report. 
Majority  Members  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  doing  a  head  count  now  aa 
the  vote.  They  are  very  nervous,  and  the 
count  is  very  close.  I  hope  also  that  you 
realize  the  taxpayers  are  more  than 
nervous,  and  that  November  is  also  cran- 
ing very  close. 


UPDATE  ON  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
27,  this  House  narrowly,  and  in  my  view, 
mistakenly,  passed  a  bill  to  provide  $75 
million  in  U.S.  aid  to  the  Communist- 
controlled  government  in  Nicaragua. 

Sandlnista  leaders  have  recently  vis- 
ited ofiBcials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe 
obtaining  trade  and  aid  packages. 

At  practically  every  stop,  the  Nlcara- 
guans  have  boldly  touted  their  "solidar- 
ity" with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries  and  denoimced  the 
United  States  and  our  allies. 

These  developments  confirm  the  view 
that  with  or  without  U.S.  aid,  Nicaragua 
Is  becoming  a  pro-communist  beachhead 
in  Central  America. 

These  NIcaraguan  and  Soviet  connec- 
tions are  an  ominous  sign  for  the  future 
stability  of  Central  America.  An  ex- 
panded Soviet  presence  in  Central  Amer- 
ica wiU  inevitably  be  used  to  foment  in- 
surrection against  the  established,  pro- 
ua.  governments  In  this  important  ar«a. 


Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston 
once  made  the  following  observation: 

Wben  I  see  a  bird  that  walks  Uke  a  duck 
and  swims  like  a  duck  and  quacks  like  duck. 
I  call  tbat  bird  a  duck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  the  President  and  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  when  a  country  adopts  the 
Marxist  foreign  policy  lines  of  our  ad- 
versaries, ridicules  the  United  States  and 
other  freedom-loving  nations,  and  alines 
itself  closely  with  Communist  nations, 
what  we  have  is  a  nation  which  is  avow- 
edly Communist  and  hostile  to  the 
United  States  and  our  interests  around 
the  world — and  one  which  is  surely  not 
deserving  of  $75  million  in  U.S.  aid. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REQUEST  FOR  CX>NSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  474, 
JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  .'oint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  474)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
21  through  April  28,  1980.  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  (Herk  will  report 
the  joint  resolution. 

"nie  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 

follows: 

House  Joint  RcsoLtmoN  474 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  April  contains 
events  of  major  significance  in  the  Jewish 
calendar — Passover,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  XTprtslng,  Israeli  Independ- 
ence Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now  therefore, 
be  tt 

R  solved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  April  31 
through  April  28.  1980,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week"  said  calling  upon  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States,  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  interested  organizations  to  ob- 
serve that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
activities,  and  programs. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— ^I  strongly  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  474,  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 


mation designating  April  21  thnxuto 
April  28,  1980,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
We^k.'* 

The  New  York  area  has  condiicted  this 
venture  since  1977,  meeting  with  great 
success  in  fostering  interptmp  under- 
standing through  an  appreciation  of  the 
culture,  history  and  tradltians  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  country  and  society.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  together  with  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Jewish  Education,  the  project 
has  aroused  interest  not  only  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area,  but  in  other  ports 
of  the  country  where  similar  programs 
are  being  initiated. 

■nie  designated  week  includes  dates 
that  are  of  major  significance  in  the 
Jewish  calendar.  Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising, 
Israeli  Independence  Day.  SoUdarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  Jerusalem 
Day  all  fall  within  or  around  its  scope. 
Traditionally,  the  week  long  celebration 
is  an  educational  time  during  which  the 
universal  significance  of  these  events  is 
explored.  It  is  hoped  that  national  rec- 
ognition will  give  added  impetus  to  local 
efforts  and  encourage  the  development 
and  sharing  of  educational  materials  and 
programs  and  better  understanding. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  our 
country  dates  back  to  its  infancy,  when 
the  first  settlers  were  arriving  on  our 
Nation's  shores.  Throughout  U.S.  history 
they  have  made  contributions  in  every 
facet  of  American  life,  from  trade  union- 
ism to  philanthropic  and  scholarly  causes 
to  artistic  expression  and  athletic 
participation. 

This  is  the  thread  that  runs  throu^ 
a  "Jewish  Heritage  We*"  celebration. 
It  is  an  understanding  of  how  support  for 
the  rights  and  needs  of  all  who  have  ever 
known  fear,  hunger  and  persecution 
forms  the  very  basis  of  our  country's 
origins,  binding  us  as  one  nation.  It  is 
also  an  understanding  of  a  mingling  of 
the  past  and  the  present  worldwide, 
where  people  were,  and  still  are  being 
denied  the  basic  rights  that  those  of  us 
in  the  free  world  so  often  take  for 
granted.  But  most  important,  it  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  strength  and  courage  we 
will  continue  to  need  to  mold  the  future 
so  that  aU  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  can  live  together  in  und»- 
standing  and  peace. 

There  are  225  cosponsors,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  have  joined  this  effort  to  help  pro- 
mote these  basic  understandings  and  see 
that  they  are  not  forgotten.  I  am  de- 
lighted at  this  strong  show  of  support, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  others  will  join 
us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reso-vlng 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorit  (Mr.  GAmcu),  who  is 
ofBciaUy  in  charge  of  weeks  and  days 
and  months,  tell  us  whether  or  not  this 
resolution  has  received  the  required 
majority  of  the  House  spcmscxship? 
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Mr. 

yield, 
been 
of  the 
Mr. 


man,  anc 
objection 

The 
the  request 
York? 

Mr. 
Speaker 

The 


G  iRCIA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
H<use  Joint  Resolution  474  has 
cos;  tonsored  by  over  218  Members 
H  >use. 

bXumAN.  I   thank   the  gentle- 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 


SPEAKER 


JPHNSON     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
object. 
SlfEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  New 


CfnSHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 

the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 

Resolution  631  and  ask  for 

consideration. 

read    the    resolution,    as 


Clerk 


H.  Rzs.  631 


cha  Lrman  : 


i,h  ! 


That  uron  the  adoption  of  this 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
House   on   the  State  of  the 
the    consideration    of    the    bUl 
to  desl^ate  certain  public  lands 
Idaho  as  the  Rtver  of  No  Return 
to  designate  a  segment  of  the 
ver  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
be  dlspenoed  with.  After  gen- 
whlch  shall  be  confined  to  the 
I  ball  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
equally  divided  and  controlled 
and  ranking  minority  mem- 
Commlttee  on  Interior  and  Tnsular 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
consider   the   amendment   in   the 
a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
m  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
ose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
In  the  Congressional  Record 
27.    1980,    on    p.    7013.    by.    and 
,  Representative  Symms  of  Idaho, 
of  crder  against  said  sub- 
failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
clause   7.   rule   XVI,   are  hereby 
said    substitute   shall    not    be 
but  shall   be   debatable  by  the 
pro  forma  amendments.  At  the 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
t>Ul  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 


an  endment 
m  in  ted 


«y, 

points 


a:  Id 


Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adooted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  c:hishou()  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  cmSHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  631 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
S.  2009,  the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule,  with 
one  very  limited  exception.  The  rule  al- 
lows for  the  offering  of  any  germane 
amendment  to  the  legislation  as  it  is 
considered  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
However,  the  resolution  specifically 
makes  in  order  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  be  oSered  by 
Representative  Symms  which  is  non- 
amendable  and  subject  only  to  an  up  or 
down  vote.  The  Symms  amendment  may 
be  debated  by  the  oflfering  of  pro  forma 
amendments. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  rule 
provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
purposes  of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  and  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

As  referred  to  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  631  makes  in  order  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Stmms  of  Idaho,  which  is  not  subject 
to  amendment.  In  addition,  the  rule 
waives  all  possible  points  of  order 
against  the  Symms  substitute  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7, 
rule  XVI,  which  prohibits  nongermane 
amendments.  Possible  germaneness 
problems  in  the  Symms  substitute  in- 
clude language  declaring  that  areas  in 
the  State  not  designated  as  wilderness  in 
the  bill  would  be  released  from  further 
consideration  as  wilderness  and  should 
be  managed  as  nonwildemess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wilderness  value  of 
the  central  Idaho  area  has  been  evldoit 
since  the  1930's,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment protected  1.4  million  acres  by 
establishing  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area  in 
1931  and  Salmcm  River  Breaks  Primi- 
tive Area  in  1936.  S.  2009  renews  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  preserving  this 
unique  and  thriving  wilderness  area, 
which  lies  mainly  within  the  drcdnage  of 
the  Salmon  River.  Specifically,  the  legis- 
lation designates  some  2.2  million  acres 
in  central  Idaho  as  the  River  of  No  Re- 
turn Wilderness  and  adds  106,600  acres 


of  land  to  the  existing  Selway-Bitter- 
root  Wilderness,  lying  north  of  the  River 
of  No  Return.  In  addition,  the  bill  adds 
three  segments  totaling  178  miles  of  the 
Salmon  River  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  apparent 
controversy  during  Rules  Committee 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  631; 
the  resolution  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  by  unanimous  voice  vote. 
The  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
by  Representative  Symms  as  to  whether 
the  legislation  goes  too  far  in  its  desig- 
nation of  wilderness  lands  in  Idaho  have 
been  addressed  in  the  rule.  The  House 
will  be  given  ample  opportimity  to  de- 
bate and  vote  on  those  concerns.  The 
provisions  of  S.  2009  represent  the  Na- 
tiOTi's  continuing  commitment  to  pre- 
serve America's  natural  and  imdeveloped 
pristine  wilderness  for  this  generation 
and  those  to  come.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  House  Resolution  631  so  that 
the  House  may  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2009. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlelady  from  New 
York  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  de- 
scribing the  rule  we  have  before  us.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  take  note 
of  the  provision  in  the  rule  allowing  Mr. 
Symms,  of  Idaho,  to  offer  a  substitute  to 
the  committee  bill.  I  offered  this 
amendment  to  the  rule  during  consider- 
ation by  the  Rules  Committee  because  I 
feel  the  Symms  substitute  merits  the 
support  of  the  House. 

S.  2009  represents  the  classic  confron- 
tation between  competing  environmen- 
tal and  economic  development  interests. 
The  Symms  substitute  strikes  the  best 
balance  between  the  desire  to  maintain 
wilderness  areas  in  a  pristine  state  for 
future  generations  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  economic  necessity  of  developing 
our  Nation's  natural  resources  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  Symms  substitute  accomplishes 
this  balance  by  first  creating  an  addi- 
tional 1.8  million  acres  of  wilderness  in 
Idaho.  F^irther,  it  designates  an  addi- 
tional 115  miles  of  the  Salmon  River  as 
part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

Section  6  of  the  Symms  proposal  con- 
tains the  so-called  release  language. 
This  language  would  provide  for  the 
statutory  release  of  all  RARE  H  (review 
and  evaluation  of  roadless  areas  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
inventoried  areas  not  designated  as 
wilderness.  Release  will  allow  for  con- 
tinued multiple  use  management  of  the 
land  for  uses  in  addition  to  recreation. 
Both  the  House  report  and  the  Senate 
report  contain  language  which  envisions 
sueh  a  release.  The  Symms  substitute 
would  simply  provide  for  the  release  of 
these  lands  by  statute. 

To  further  assure  the  reasonable  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  public  lands 
in  Idaho,  the  Symms  substitute  excludes 
the  West  Panther  Creek  area  from  wu- 
demess  designation.  This  wiU  enable  the 
further  exploration  and  development  of 
valuable  cobalt  deposits  located  In  the 


area.  The  United  States  currently  relies 
on  foreign  sources  for  nearly  100  percent 
of  its  cobalt  needs.  Because  of  the  stra- 
tegic and  critical  importance  of  cobalt  to 
our  national  defense  and  steel  industry 
as  well  as  other  segments  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  it  Is  vital  that  this  area  not  be 
designated  wilderness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2009  in  its  present 
form,  when  combined  with  existing  wil- 
derness areas  and  other  wilderness  area 
recommendations,  could  lock  up  into  sin- 
gle use  management  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  land  base  and  associated  natural  re- 
sources in  the  State  of  Idaho.  It  appears 
that  the  committee  ignored  the  social 
and  economic  impacts  of  this  fact  on  the 
people  of  Idaho.  The  Symms  substitute 
will  rectify  this  imbalance  and  I  there- 
fore urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2009)  to  des- 
ignate certain  public  lands  in  central 
Idaho  as  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilder- 
ness, to  designate  a  segment  of  the  Sal- 
mon River  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio    (Bfr.    SEIBERLING). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOI.E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  tile  Senate  bill,  S.  2009,  with 
Mr.  HiGHTowER  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  Senate  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  S'-iierlin'?  )  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

TTie  rha*r  reco-mizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Seiberling). 

&&.  SETBERLTNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
D  1600 

Mr.  Chairman,  ord'narly  this  Is  the 
k'nd  of  b'U  that  I  think  would  be  taken 
UP  on  suspension,  because  it  Is  a  bill 
whcwe  key  provisions  are  relat'vely  non- 
controvereial:  however,  the  gentleman 
;!!!?*  "^°  ^^-  8"™ms),  wanted  to  be 
free  to  offer  his  substitute  for  the  com- 
mlttre  bill,  and  so  it  was  agreed  that  we 
would  accommodate  him  and  not  try  to 
bring  this  biU  up  on  suspension. 

ar^^®  ^^^  *^  some  technical 
amendments  and  one  committee  amend- 
in  ?hk^^*^  "  ^^  appropriate  to  handle 
m  the  House,  and,  therefore,  it  is  prob- 

aoing  it  under  an  open  rule,  somewhat 


modified,  to  permit  some  nongermane 
provisicms  of  the  substitute  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Now,  it  has  really  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  work  on  this  bill.  The  bill  basically 
is  the  same  as  the  bill  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  authored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Frank 
Church,  a  bill  that  creates  what  will  be. 
if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  the  largest  single 
wilderness  area  in  the  "lower  48"  States 
of  the  Union.  It  is  important  legislation. 
It  will  provide  permanent  wilderness 
protection  for  the  largest  national  forest 
roadless  area  in  the  "lower  48"  States, 
an  area  greater  in  size  than  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  with  wildlife  and 
fishery  values  of  great  importance,  and 
will  insure  that  much  of  the  free-flowing 
Salmon  River  remains  in  its  undeveloped 
state  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions and  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
those  employed  in  Northwest  fishing  In- 
dustry that  is  dependent  upon  the  salm- 
on population  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

S.  2009  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
same  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  69  to  18  on  November  20  of  last 
year.  It  is  a  long  overdue  response  to 
citizens'  demands  and  administrative 
recommendations  for  protection  of  the 
area. 

However,  rather  than  consume  exces- 
sive time  with  a  long  list  of  the  superla- 
tives of  this  area,  I  will  limit  my  presen- 
.tation  to  a  few  highpoints. 

Wilderness  designation  for  this  area 
is  not  a  novel  concept.  Administrative 
recommendations  for  a  River  of  No  Re- 
turn Wilderness  have  been  pending  in 
Congress  since  1974,  and  conservation- 
ist wilderness  proposals  go  back  several 
decades,  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  S. 
2009  has  in  any  way  been  rushed  through 
without  adequate  public  Input  or  time 
for  comment.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true. 

The  Forest  Service  has  recognized  the 
area's  outstanding  wild  values  since  the 
1930's,  when  it  acted  to  protect  roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  current  wilderness 
with  a  primitive  area  classification. 

The  net  effect  of  that  action  is  that 
the  core  of  the  proposed  wilderness  has 
been  off  limits  to  development  for  almost 
50  years.  S.  2009  would  continue  this 
protection  through  permanent  wilder- 
ness designation  under  the  Wilderness 
Act.  The  proposed  wilderness  contains 
the  finest  major  year-round  undisturbed 
elk  habitat  in  the  Nation  and  perhaps 
the  largest  elk  herd.  One  hxmdred-ninety 
species  of  wildlife  Inhabit  the  area,  in- 
cluding large  populations  of  mountain 
goat,  bear,  moose,  and  Idaho's  most  pro- 
lific  bighorn   sheep   herd. 

The  Senate  and  our  committee's  ad- 
dition of  several  key  areas  surroimdlng 
the  existing  primltiTe  area  will  Insure 
that  the  key  wildlife  wintering  habitat 
is  preserved  in  its  natural  state. 

The  Stdmon  River  drainage,  much  of 
which  is  protected  in  S.  2009,  Is  the  most 
important  in  the  entire  Columbia  River 
Basin  for  chino(*  salmon  and  steelhead. 
The  importance  of  the  river  cannot  be 
overemphasized  and  is  best  summarized 
by  testimony  presented  by  the  Idaho 
Game  and  P^sh  Commission  during  last 


December's  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
hearmgs  on  this  bill. 

I  am  going  to  quote  from  that  testi- 
mony. 

The  Salmon  River  drainage  provides 
spawning  and  rearing  areas  for  more  spring 
and  summer  migrating  chlnook  salmon  than 
any  other  drainage  In  the  Oilumbla  River 
Basin.  The  Salmon  River  produced  98  per- 
cent of  the  annual  chlnook  harvest  (all 
sport  fishing)  In  Idaho  when  the  chlnook 
were  being  fiahed.  It  produces  more  than 
one-half  of  the  (Columbia  River  steelhead. 

In  the  case  of  the  Salmon  River,  the 
chlnook  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  must 
have  access  to  the  upstream  spawning  and 
rearing  habitat.  The  survival  of  these  fish  Is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  Salmon  River  re- 
maining a  free-fiowlng  stream.  This  stretch 
of  the  river  has  three  potential  hydro  dam 
Bites,  any  of  which,  if  a  dam  were  con- 
structed, would  foreclose  anadromous  fish 
management.  Please  remember  the  fish 
must  negotiate  eight  dams  now,  and  another 
would  create  an  Insurmountable  problem. 
Considering  the  enormous  equity  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  accumulated  over  time  in 
perpetuating  these  fish  runs  (multlmlUlons 
of  dollars  for  passage  facilities,  hatcheries, 
and  countless  man-hours  of  fisheries  re- 
search expertise  from  numerous  fisheries 
agencies),  this  would  be  a  national  tragedy. 

In  addition,  both  the  main  Salmon 
River  and  the  wild  Middle  Fork  are 
among  the  most  popular  Whitewater 
rivers  in  the  Nation.  Members  may  re- 
call that  the  Middle  Fork  was  fioated 
by  President  Carter  in  the  summer  of 
1979. 

Because  much  of  the  area  is  sparsely 
timbered  or  has  been  off  limits  to  logging 
since  the  1930's,  enactment  of  S.  2009  is 
expected  to  have  no  adverse  impact  <hi 
national  forest  timber  supplies.  Indeed, 
data  supplied  by  tJie  Forest  Service  in- 
dicates that  this  bill  will  slightly  in- 
crease timber  availabihty  from  the  na- 
tional forest  in  central  Idaho.  Tills  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  land  pre- 
viously deferred  from  timber  harvest  will 
be  available  for  Inclusion  in  national 
forest  harvest  bases  upon  enactment  of 
S.  2009. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  Senator 
Church  in  the  many  hours  of  hearings 
and  conferences  that  he  held  in  his  State 
was  very  careful  to  craft  a  bill  that 
would  preserve  the  availability  of  timber 
for  the  business  of  the  local  sawmills 
and  the  employment  of  the  people  who 
are  dependent  upon  them  in  the  areas 
surroundng  this  proposed  wilderness 
area.  So  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as 
written  by  the  other  body's  committee 
and  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  there  will  be  no  Job 
lost,  tut  rather  jobs  continued  as  far  as 
this  bill  is  concerned,  and  there  will  be 
industries  protected:  and  the  same  Is 
true  of  the  mining  industry  which  I  will 
touch  upon  in  a  m*nute. 

Among  other  things,  the  permanent 
wilderness  protection  of  8.  2009  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  Idaho's  guides  and  out- 
fitters who  strongly  endorse  the  bill.  In 
1978,  this  fast  growing  sector  of  the 
Idaho  economy  directly  brou^t  in  over 
$23  million,  not  including  the  multiplier 
effect. 

Many  areas  of  known  or  suspected 
mineral  potential  have  been  excluded 
from  the  bill.  The  mineral  cobalt  has  re- 
ceived the  most  attention,  with  the  com- 
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mittee  havijig   excluded   a   50,000-acre 
area  with  si4spected  cobalt  potential. 

While  I  personally  believe  this  area 
should  have  been  left  in  wilderness  sub- 
ject to  the  lii  >eralized  rules  in  the  Senate 
bill  to  permit  cobalt  exploration  and  min- 
ing, I  nevert  leless  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee's other  nldemess  boundaries  have 
been  careful  y  drawn  to  exclude  areas  of 
known  mine  i^ization  to  the  maximum 
extent  praci  Icable.  and  note  that  the 
American  M;  ning  Congress  has  endorsed 
the  bill  as  n  ported  by  the  committee. 

The  proposed  wilderness  occupies  the 
east  central  part  of  the  so-called  Idaho 
batholith.  Tl  lis  is  an  area  of  largely  un- 
productive, ragile,  and  highly  erosive 
soil.  As  a  nisult,  development  such  as 
roadbuilding  timber  harvest  and  min- 
ing, or  simili  j  developments  could  have 
extreme  ad  'erse  impacts  on  fisheries 
resources. 

In  short,  i  luch  of  the  area  is  geolog- 
ically luisuit  !d  to  major  development. 

In  siunma  y,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  clear  t  liat  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  deal  wltt;  lands  whose  primary  value 
Is  in  their  continued  preservation  in 
their  natural  state. 

Development  is  entirely  inappropri- 
ate in  the  croposed  wilderness,  and  if 
it  occurred.  \  ould  likely  involve  substan- 
tial adverse  mpact  on  the  environment 
or  subsidies  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

I  therefor* .  urge  Members  to  support 
this  bill  as  tl  e  best  way  of  insuring  that 
this  ma«nifli«nt  area  of  central  Idaho 
is  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  present 
and  future  g  snerations. 

It  is  wortl  noting  that  not  only  has 
the  administration  no  objection  to  this 
bill,  but  it  is  supported  not  only  by  the 
Sierra  Club  i  nd  the  Wilderness  Society, 
which  you  m:  ght  suppose,  but  also  by  the 
American  Ml  oing  Congress,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentlMied,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Vote  -s. 

I  would  ctll  attention  also  to  recent 
editorials  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
March  30,  w  lich  I  put  in  the  Congrzs- 
sioiVAL  Rkcor  >  the  following  day,  and  in 
the  New  Yor  c  Times  for  April  8  of  this 
year,  strong!: '  endorsing  this  bill. 

Mr.  WEAV  5R.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  SETBE  EILING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  for  C  regon. 

Mr.  WEA^  ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  c(  mpUment  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lc  nds  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman fron  Ohio,  for  once  a^ain  his 
masterful,  tl  orough  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  a  b  II  coming  befor  his  commit- 
tee. I  am  tk  wavs  in  admiration  of  the 
work  that  th(  gentleman  does.  This  bill  is 
excellently  di  awn.  carefully  planned,  and 
definitely  warrants  the  approval  of  the 
Hoiue. 

Mr.  SEIB  IRLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  also  thank 
the  gentlem^  for  the  continued  support 
that  the  getitlemnn  has  given  to  en- 
lightened lefi  Islation  to  protect  our  nat- 
ural resourci  b  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve that  I  art  of  them  that  includes 
wilderness.  ^  nidemem  is  a  resource  and 
an  Increasln  ;ly  Imoortant  one. 

One  of  the  questions  in  protecting  riv- 


ers like  the  Salmon  River,  for  example, 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  have  any  re- 
strictions on  the  mining  of  gold  in  the 
river;  but  the  true  gold  in  the  river  is  not 
the  little  grains  that  might  be  found  here 
and  there  on  the  bottom,  but  the  salmon 
which  will  be  a  continuous  resource  long 
after  all  the  possible  mineral  gold  has 
been  extracted,  and  the  wildlife  and  the 
spiritual  inspiraition,  all  of  which  are  a 
part  of  the  tremendous  resources  that 
would  be  protected  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  just  briefly  again? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNQ.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  We  used  to  count  the 
nms  of  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River, 
of  which  the  Snake  and  the  Salmon  are 
tributaries,  in  the  millions.  Today  the 
runs  are  in  the  thousands.  It  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  Northwest  and  one  that  we 
must  build  up  again.  This  bill  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  reestablishing  this  once 
great  fishery. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
siune  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  . 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
consideration  today  of  S.  2009,  the  Idaho 
wilderness  bill,  my  colleagues  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Unlike  California  which  has  43  con- 
erressional  districts,  Idaho  has  only  2. 
The  gentlemen  who  represent  these  dis- 
tricts, Mr.  Symms  and  Mr.  Hansen, 
have  worked  closely  together  to  come 
up  with  a  balanced  bill  which  best  rep- 
resents title  desires  and  needs  of  their 
constituents  and  the  entire  State.  These 
gentlemen  are  far  more  knowledgeable 
about  their  State  and  are  the  best 
equipped  to  judge  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  proposals.  I  shall  be  looking  to 
them  for  their  leadership  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  two  proposals  do  not  differ  great- 
ly in  terms  of  actual  acreage  figures.  The 
bill,  as  reported,  would  designate  2.3  mil- 
lion acres  as  wilderness  while  the  sub- 
stitute would  designate  1.8  million  acres. 

TTiere  is,  however,  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  impact  of  the  two  pro- 
posals. The  substitute  was  carefully  writ- 
ten to  protect  the  most  sensitive  road- 
less areas;  in  fact,  it  designates  the  larg- 
est contiguous  wilderness  area  in  the 
lower  48  States,  but  it  does  not  unduly 
disrupt  local  communities,  local  econo- 
mies, or  threaten  local  jobs. 

The  balance  developed  in  the  substi- 
tute is  achieved  more  by  way  of  basic 
policy  decisions.  The  first  of  these  issues 
is  the  exclusion  of  the  50.000-acre  West 
Psmther  Creek  addition  from  the  pro- 
posed River  of  No  Return  Wilderness 
because  of  the  high  potential  for  signifi- 


cant amounts  of  cobalt,  a  mineral  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security  and  econom- 
ic well-being. 

If  additional  exploration  in  the  area 
verifies  the  presence  of  the  estimated  500 
million  pounds  of  cobalt  believed  to  be 
in  the  area,  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  add  to  its  reserves  making  us 
far  less  vulnerable  to  the  dangers  of 
uncertain  supplies  from  southern  Africa, 
the  source  of  75  percent  of  U.S.  imports. 

While  opponents  of  the  amendment  in 
committee  argued  that  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  section  4(d)(3)  permits 
mining  within  wilderness  areas,  I  believe 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  actual 
policy  has  been  to  deny  access  despite 
the  proven  existence  of  important  min- 
eral deposits.  To  date,  no  major  mining 
activities  have  taken  place  within  wil- 
derness areas.  The  best  solution,  which 
best  protects  our  national  interests,  is 
to  leave  the  cobalt  belt  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Federal  and  State  mining  laws  will 
assure  proper  protection  of  the  other  re- 
sources such  as  water  quality  and  the 
bighorn  sheep  herd  despite  the  lack  of 
wilderness  classification. 

The  second  issue  of  importance  to  our 
deliberations  today  is  the  question  of  so- 
called  release  language.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  debate  has  taken  place  on 
ttiis  issue. 

S.  2009  as  reported,  attempts  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  by  report  language  di- 
recting the  Forest  Service  to  provide  for 
multiple-use  management  of  other  con- 
tiguous and  noncontiguous  roadless  and 
undeveloped  areas  not  specifically  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  This  is  achieved  by 
listing  the  areas  in  the  committee  report 
accompanied  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  roadless  areas  Usted  atwve  have  been 
examined  by  the  committee  and  are  not  being 
designated  wilderness  by  this  legislation. 
The  areas  will  thus  remain  subject  to  sus- 
talned-yleld,  multiple-use  management  un- 
der the  statutes  and  regulations  generally 
applicable  to  all  nonwlldemess  National  Pur- 
est System  lands. 

The  report  goes  on  to  address  the  Cali- 
fornia lawsuit.  State  of  California  against 
Bergland,  and  states  that: 

Although  the  district  oo\jrt's  decision  hold- 
ing the  final  RARE  n  EIS  to  be  legally  in- 
sufficient to  Justify  the  nonwlldemess  allo- 
cations on  47  specific  tracts  Is  limited  to  the 
National  Forests  in  California,  some  have 
alleged  that  It  places  In  Jeopardy  develop- 
ment on  "nonwlldemess"  recommended 
tracts  nationwide.  The  committee  does  not 
share  this  view. 

We  in  California  cannot  live  with  the 
uncertainty  this  language  leaves  us  with. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  administration 
has  refused  to  follow  our  clear  le«:islative 
history  despite  a  statement  of  our  "views" 
in  report  language.  A  good  example  is 
the  grazing  language  contained  in  the 
Colorado  wilderness  bill  passed  by  this 
body.  We  clearly  directed  the  Forest 
Service  to  begin  a  review  of  current  graz- 
ing policies  in  wilderness  but  the  suimln- 
istration  has  refused  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  affirm 
legislatively,  in  statutory  language,  the 
nonwlldemess  portion  of  the  RARE  II 
process. 
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The  lack  of  clear  decisionmaking  in 
the  administration  is  fiuther  demon- 
strated by  the  complete  reversal  of  pol- 
icy which  has  just  occurred  on  statutory 
release  language.  Statements  by  admin- 
istration witnesses  have  t>een  contra- 
dicted by  the  Domestic  Policy  Staff  in 
tlie  White  House.  This  sudden  about-face 
leaves  us  in  California  convinced  that  a 
legislative  soluticm  is  needed  both  in 
California  and  nationwide. 

On  the  Klamath  NationsJ  Forest,  a 
total  of  29.4  million  bocu-d  feet  of  annual 
programed  hsu^est  will  be  unavailable 
untU  the  issue  is  settled.  Another  21  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  annual  programed 
harvest  are  tied  up  by  the  lawsuit  on  the 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest.  This  forest 
is  a  prime  source  of  timber  for  many  of 
the  mills  in  my  congressional  district  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  critical  situation  in 
the  State  because  of  the  severe  impact 
the  area  is  already  suffering  from  due  to 
expansion  of  the  Redwood  National  Park. 

The  Shasta-Trinity  National  Forest, 
has  9.9  million  board  feet  of  annual  pro- 
gramed harvest  affected  and  the  Se- 
quoia National  Forest  has  6.1  million 
board  feet  of  programed  harvest  im- 
pacted. 

Three  of  these  forests,  the  Six  Rivers, 
Klamath,  and  Shasta-Trinity,  have  been 
selected  for  accelerated  development  of 
new  forest  land  and  resource  plans  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  stimipage  prices  and 
local  economies.  Unless  we  adopt  statu- 
tory release  language  the  planning  proc- 
ess will  be  disrupted  and  further  job 
losses  will  occur  in  these  areas. 

The  substitute  contains  such  release 
language  for  Idaho  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  setting  the  prece- 
dent for  our  California  situation. 

ITiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
before  us  today,  S.  2009,  enacts  2.3  mil- 
lion acres  of  wilderness  in  central  Idaho 
and  will  culminate  many  years  of  study, 
years  which  have  been  filled  with  con- 
troversy that  will  continue  long  after 
the  last  echoes  of  this  bill  have  died. 

Let  me  begin  this  discussion  by  noting 
that  although  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  opposed  by  three  of  the  four  members 
of  the  Idaho  congressional  delegation, 
there  are  areas  in  which  we  are  unani- 
mously in  agreement.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  point  out  those  areas  of 
agre^nent  before  addressing  the  issues 
of  contention. 

The  Idaho  and  Salmon  River  Breaks 
Primitive  Areas,  established  in  the  1930's, 
are  abolished  by  this  bill  and  the  areas 
are  designated  as  wilderness.  This  desig- 
nation is  supported  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Idahoans  and  the  entire  congressional 
delegation.  The  Senate  also  agreed  to 
delete  approximately  98,000  acres  of  East 
Meadow  Creek  from  wilderness  consid- 
eration, a  decision  which  has  the  support 
of  Idaho's  Congressmen  and  the  House 
Interior  Committee. 

The  Idaho  delegation  has  differing 
opinions,  however,  about  the  future  of 
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the  RARE  n  areas  which  form  the 
periphery  of  the  existing  Idaho  and  Sal- 
mon River  Breaks  Primitive  Areas,  and 
alwut  the  subject  of  release  language  for 
those  areas  which  were  studied  and  re- 
jected for  possible  wilderness  inclusion. 

In  fact,  three-fourths  of  the  Idaho 
delegation  share  the  following  concerns 
about  the  bill  as  it  now  appears  before 
the  House : 

First  of  all,  we  are  compelled  to  offer 
and  support  an  all-Idaho  wilderness 
bill,  which  addresses  the  entire  issue  of 
RARE  n  and  the  Central  Idaho  Wilder- 
ness Area  in  one  package.  In  our  opinion, 
this  approach  is  far  superior  to  piece- 
meal legislation,  and  is  certainly  more  in 
keeping  with  the  RARE  n  process  itself 
which  was  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  is- 
sues of  land  management  of  the  public 
lands. 

Second,  the  other  body,  with  the 
objection  of  Senator  McClure,  of  Idaho, 
and  the  House  Interior  Committee  have 
attempted  to  calm  the  overwhelming 
support  for  statutory  release  language 
through  report  release  language.  There 
are  grave  risks  in  relying  on  the  legis- 
lative history  of  new  legislation  to  alter 
the  way  in  which  existing  related  laws, 
such  as  the  management  plan  criteria 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act,  affect  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  lands.  To  tell  the 
people  of  Idaho,  or  this  country,  that 
we  are  meeting  their  needs  through 
interpretive  statements  in  committee 
reports  is  a  sham,  an  offer  of  words 
where  only  action  will  suffice.  We  are 
asking  users  and  managers  of  the  lands 
to  indulge  in  a  kind  of  judicial  Russian 
roulette  and  trust  the  strength  of  re- 
port language  from  a  Congress  that  is 
not  willing  to  put  their  feelings  in  sta- 
tute and  a  Federal  Government  that  is 
not  responsive  to  their  needs  or  the 
wishes  of  Congress. 

The  substitute  I  will  offer  later  today 
will  couple  this  massive  wilderness  area 
with  some  decisions  that  are  not  pro- 
wilderness,  to  introduce  balance  and 
give  the  people  of  Idaho  confidence  in 
Congress  ability  to  compromise  and  to 
hear  all  voices.  Regardless  of  what  form 
we  pass  today,  S.  2009  as  it  has  passed 
the  Interior  Committee,  or  S.  2009  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  I  am  offering 
today,  we  will  be  enacting  the  largest 
wilderness  area  in  the  lower  48  States. 

Rarely  is  there  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  comes  before  this  body  that  is  so 
enmeshed  with  misstatements  and  myth. 
Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  address 
some  of  those  myths. 

Myth  No.  1.  S.  2009  has  broad  sup- 
port. The  opposite  is  true.  The  "Dear 
Colleague"  that  I  have  circulated  clearly 
indicates  that  the  opponents  are  diverse 
and  unlikely  bedfellows  in  their  firm 
opposition  to  this  bill.  These  groups — 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  the  Idaho  AFL- 
CIO,  the  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Idaho  Grange,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation— are  not  antiwlldemess  groups 
any  more  than  the  Symms  substitute  is 
an    antiwlldemess    bUl.    The    message 


those  groups  are  trying  to  portray  to 
Congress  is  balance — we  in  Congretc 
can  only  afford  to  make  balanced  deci- 
sions, because  there  is  a  price  we  pay. 
and  a  price  Americans  pay,  for  our 
decisions.  S.  2009  has  very  narrow  sup- 
port, but  the  support  is  very  powerful, 
and  today  we  have  a  chance,  not  to  re- 
ject that  environmental  lobby  which 
would  lock  up  wilderness  at  any  cost, 
but  to  temper  that  land  withdrawal 
with  balanced  reason. 

Myth  No.  2.  Statutory  release  language 
is  not  necessary.  T^e  timber  industry 
in  Idaho  and  Montana,  as  well  as  land 
users  throughout  the  country,  have  been 
plagued  by  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  a  final  and  lasting 
decision  on  the  fate  of  lands  which  are 
studied  and  rejected  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation. Ilie  only  way  to  make  that  deci- 
sion is  through  the  enactment  of  statu- 
tory release  language  to  bring  lialance 
between  the  rights  of  the  wilderness  ad- 
vocates to  bring  lawsuits  to  forest  wilder- 
ness decisions  and  the  ability  of  resource 
users  to  bring  lawsuits  to  force  nonwll- 
demess decisions.  It  is  imp(»tant  to  have 
a  predictable  usage,  and  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility  of  Congress  to  positively  desig- 
nate this  base.  If  we  can  designate  a  wil- 
derness of  the  magnitude  of  this  Central 
Idaho  Wilderness,  surely  we  can  release 
the  lands  which  have  not  been  designated 
wilderness  to  multiple  use  management. 

Myth  No.  3.  S.  2009  is  a  compromise 
measure.  S.  2009  is  essentially  the  pro- 
posal of  the  environmental  sector.  It  can 
in  no  way  be  termed  a  compromise.  It 
was,  however,  a  give-and-take  proposi- 
tion— ^the  people  of  Idaho  who  are  de- 
pendent an  these  resources  for  their  live- 
lihood gave  and  the  environmental  sector 
took.  The  substitute  I  will  offer  later  to- 
day is  not  the  position  of  the  resource 
users  and  it  is  not  the  position  of  the 
environmentalists — ^it  strikes  a  balance 
between  the  ^wcvineasures,  and  that  is 
the  true  meaning  of  compromise. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  the  issue 
of  the  RARE  n  area  known  as  West 
Panther  Creek  or  Clear  Creek,  which  is 
the  only  known  commercially  mineable 
deposit  of  cobalt  in  the  United  States. 
During  Senate  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. Senator  McCluhe  proposed  an 
amendmait  to  allow  for  the  mining  of 
this  mineral  which  is  vital  to  America's 
defense,  energy,  medical,  and  production 
needs.  The  sunendment  was  rejected,  but 
the  area  was  deleted  f  rcKn  wilderness  con- 
sideration by  the  overwhelming  actions 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee.  This 
language  is  vital  to  the  domestic  iMt>- 
ducticm  of  cobalt,  which  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  is  the  strategic  min- 
eral most  likely  to  face  a  supply  disrup- 
tion in  the  next  few  years. 

The  situation  is  so  critical  that  our 
actual  defense  stockpile  of  cobalt  is  53 
percent  below  our  national  stockpile 
goal.  The  situation  with  OPEC  oil 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  of  our  need 
to  divest  ourselves  of  overdependency  cm 
essential  minerals.  I  am  hopeful,  for  this 
country's  sake,  that  in  the  absence  of  my 
substitute  measure,  the  language  we 
iiave  secured  in  the  House  InterlOT  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  language  the  House  of 
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supports  and  will  insist 

vital  component  of  this  legis- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 

you  this  afternoon  to  speak 

of  and  in  support  of  the  posi- 

Committee  on  Interior  and 

4ffair5  regarding  the  exclusion 

of  an  area  comprising 

acres — less  than  2  percent 

wilderness — which  contains 

fs^vorable  geologic  potential  for 

and  mining  of  significant 

defoosits.  The  issue  which  I  bring 

ngarding  this  matter  is  not  a 

question  of  important  questions 

America's  dependence  on  for- 

,  America's  national  defense, 

's  economy,  the  oil  and  gas  in- 

throughout  the  private  sec- 

'rankly,  whether  or  not  today 

makes  the  decision  for  a 

approach  to  development  of 

vast    mineral    resource    or 

nstead,  we  continue  down  that 

of  dependence  upon  and  vul- 

to  foreign  suppliers  of  min- 

as  we  have  regarding  foreign 

bf  oU. 


to  touch  upon  the  following 

'the  dependence  of  America  on 
sources  for  minerals  and  in  par- 


co  lalt; 

Second  The  dependence  of  America's 
national  i  lefense,  the  dependence  of  oiu* 
defense  s;  'stem  upon  minerals  in  general 
and  coba]  b  in  particular; 

Third.  The  importance  of  cobalt  to 
America*!  industry  and  in  particular 
America's  steel  industry: 

Fourth  The  use  of  cobalt  in  America's 
oil  and  gu  industry  and  in  particular 
that  part  of  the  industry  which  develops 
the  deep  1  lydrocarbon  resources  to  which 
we  must  increasingly  look; 

Fifth.  '  "he  fact  that  any  minerals  in- 
cluded In  a  wilderness  will  never  be  €- 
plored,  d<  eeloped  or  mined. 

I.    DKP  CVDENCS 


ON    PORXIGN    BOUKCXS 

i's  imports  in  excess  of  50  per- 

mineral  needs  for  24  of  the  32 
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Just  returned  from  Africa  with  onsite 
inspection  of  Zaire's  cobalt  mine. 

Conducted  a  full  year  of  hearings  on 
President  Carter's  nonfuel  mineral  poli- 
cy review  including: 

October  18,  1979,  hearing  on  the  crit- 
ical nature  of  southern  Africa  supply — 
one  expert  witness  calling  southern 
Africa  "the  Persian  Gulf  of  hardrock 
minerals"  declared  that  were  minerals 
from  there  to  be  shut  off — America  would 
be  on  the  verge  of  collapse  in  6  months. 

December  13,  1979,  hearing  in  exec- 
utive session  concerning  the  national 
defense  aspects  of  mineral  dependency. 

3.    TBE    PROBLEM    IS    OUR    DEPENDENCE    ON    TTN- 
RZUABLE    SOiniCES    OF    SI7PPLT 

The  Russians  are  self-su£Qcient  in 
cobalt — we  import  100  percent  of  our 
needs. 

However,  just  because  Russia  does 
not  need  cobalt  does  not  mean  they  are 
not  buying  it.  They've  done  it  before; 

Washington  Post,  May  24,  1978: 

Soviets  Reportedly  Bought  Dp  Cobalt  Be- 
fore Zaire  Invasion. 

According  to  that  article: 
The  Soviets  have  been  exceedingly  canny 
buyers.  .  .  . 

The  Soviets  are  experts  in  interna- 
tional marketing  of  hard  rock  minerals. 
They  are  willing  to,  capable  of  and  like- 
ly to  engage  in  the  obtaining  of  scarce 
cobalt  supplies  whenever  possible 
through  contracts  and  arrangements 
with  Third  World  coimtries.  Their  past 
record  of  demanding  minerals  or  other 
commodities  in  trade,  as  a  barter,  is 
well  known.  As  well,  Soviet  willingness 
to  foment  unrest  in  Africa  poses  very 
real  dangers. 
Newsweek,  February  18, 1980: 
Zalrlan  authorities  sent  urgent  messages 
last  week  to  French  and  Belgian  inte.U- 
gence  agencies  and  the  CIA  to  expect 
"Shaba  III" — shorthand  for  another  rebel 
attack  against  Zaire. 

If  we  lose  Zaire,  then  we  as  a  Nation 

will  lose. 
Business  Week,  March  10, 1980: 
Zambia  which  supplies  18  percent  of  U.S. 

needs  has  Just  completed  an  (88  million  arms 

deal  with  Russia  which  Involves  cobalt  as 

security  or  even  barter. 

Analysis  in  Department  of  the  Interior 
July  1979  report,  "Developing  a  Critical 
Minerals  Index,"  showed  a  "Disruption 
Index"  (a  measure  of  potential  U.S. 
supply  disruptions)  for  cobalt  of  60  per- 
cent in  1980-81  and  50  percent  in  1982. 

3.    AMERICA'S  DEPENDENCE  ON  COBALT  FOR 
NATIONAL   DETXNSB 

Over  the  last  30  years  demand  has  in- 
creased fourfold.  In  the  next  20  years, 
demand  will  double  from  20  million 
pounds  in  1979  to  43  million  pounds  in 
2000.  In  fact,  demand  has  historically  in- 
creased drastically  during  periods  of  de- 
fense mobilization,  doubling  during 
World  War  n,  doubling  during  the 
Korean  war,  and.  according  to  the  Bu- 


reau of  Mines,  increasing  39  percent  dur- 
ing 1963-69  escalation  period  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Given  present  international 
conditions  and  the  call  for  rearming 
America  and  its  allies,  cobalt  demand 
will  likely  increase  significantly  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Several  years  ago,  the  United  States 
was  nearly  100  percent  reliant  on  foreign 
sources.  By  1979,  this  reliance  dropped 
to  about  90  percent  because  four  seven- 
fold price  increases  spurred  recovery 
from  scrap.  If  cobalt  price  drops,  how- 
ever, recovery  from  scrap  will  drop. 

As  America's  defense  weaponry  be- 
comes more  sophisticated  demand  for  co- 
balt will  increase. 

Direct  military  uses  of  cobalt: 

Military  aircraft  jet  engines  and  parts 
(F-100.  JT-9,  JT-10,  RB-211,  TF-404, 
TP-700,  CF-65p,  CP-806,  CFM-56) ; 

MiUtary  aircraft  structural  compo- 
nents (F-18,  P-16,  F-14,  F-4,  A-10) ; 

HeUcopter  engines,  fastners,  flange 
bolts,  and  structural  components; 

Missile  cases,  control  parts,  and  hard- 
ware (Trident,  Poseidon,  Harpon  and 
Dragon) ; 

Military  tank  precision  rolling  compo- 
nents and  cannon  recoil  springs  (M-80) ; 

Armament  solenoid  controls; 

Projectiles  and  projectile  parts  (armor 
piercing) ; 

Rocket  engine  cases  and  warheads; 

Conventional  and  nuclear  propulsion 
systems; 

Aircraft  electronic  and  electrical  com- 
ponents, gyros,  et  cetera; 

Navigation  systems;  and 

Space  shuttle  components  and  gyros. 

4.  AMERICA'S    NEED    OF    COBALT    FOR    TBE    STEEL 

nn>T7STST 

Integral  role  of  cobalt  In  production 
of  steel. 

Used  In  a  number  of  specialty  steels 
from  the  superalloys  to  a  wide  variety  of 
alloys  such  as  high-speed  tool  steels, 
abrasion  reslstent  plate,  and  tool  and  die 
steels. 

Cobalt  adds  important  properties 
necessary  in  drawing,  forming,  extru- 
sion, and  forging  dies.  It  is  used  In  com- 
ponent parts  of  rolling  mills,  pimch  and 
forging  mills,  presses  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  high-stress  sheering  and  cutting 
machines. 

Cobalt  is  vital  in  much  of  what  Amer- 
ica's steel  industry  does  or  produces. 

5.  AMERICA'S    NEED    OF   COBALT   IN   THE   ENERCT 

nXLD 

Cobalt  is  used  In  cutting  tools,  high- 
speed machining  bits  and  cutters,  deep- 
hole  oil  drilling  bits,  coal  cutting  bits, 
hard  lock  drill  bits,  and  forming,  forg- 
ing, cutting  machines. 

Cobalt  is  used  in  energy  production, 
refinery  catalysts,  piping,  valves,  and 
synfuel  gasification  plants. 

8.  wo  SIONIFICANT  EXPLORATION,  DEVELOPMENT 
OR  MININC  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  A  WILDER- 
NESS AREA  SnrCX  PABSACX  OF  THE  WILDERRISB 
ACT   OF    1M4 

Access  is  essential  but  It  has  been 
denied  in  case  after  case. 

Access  miist  be  "economically  feasible" 
or  else  the  cost  of  conforming  to  the  ac- 
cess regulatiCHis  will  price  the  ore  out  of 
the  maricet. 
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Exploration  requires  a  positive  com- 
mitment of  Interest,  money,  and  effort 
on  part  of  exploration  company  and  land 
manager. 

Under  regulations.  Forest  Service  may 
refuse  special  use  permit  for  use  of 
motorized  equipment  in  wilderness  area. 
If  permit  is  granted,  special  interest 
groups  can  request  repeated  hearings  and 
through  the  appeal  process  can  delay 
permits,  calling  for  reconsideration.  In 
one  case,  permit  was  appealed  up  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  resulting  In  a 
decision  of  no-road  access  despite  exist- 
ence of  proven  ore  reserves.  If  all  else 
fails.  Individuals  or  groups  may  file  class- 
action  suit  that  could  temporarily  or 
permanently  enjoin  roadbuildlng  or 
mining.  This  imcertalnty  increases  the 
already  high  risk  of  exploration  and 
mining,  and  is  the  principal  reason  why 
mining  companies  have  stayed  clear  of 
wilderness  areas. 
Two  examples: 

Absaroka  Wilderness,  Wyo.:  Several 
years  ago  a  mineral  exploration  project 
in  the  Absaroka  Wilderness  was  required 
under  stipulations  contained  in  the  pros- 
pecting permit  to  limit  helicopter  flight 
operations  to  support  and  service  drilling 
rigs  to  between  daylight  and  9  ajn. 
Flights  were  limited  to  altitudes  greater 
than  1,000  feet  except  when  landing  on 
claims.  Off -claim  landings  were  not  per- 
mitted at  all.  The  purpose  of  these  re- 
strictions was  to  avo'd  scaring  horses  and 
disturbing  the  wilderness  solitude.  Ex- 
cept for  emergencies,  5-days'  notice  was 
required  for  deviations  in  permit  flight 
patterns.  No  personnel  could  be  trans- 
ported in  the  aircraft. 

Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  Minn. : 
An  individual  owning  mineral  rights  to 
some  30,000  acres  in  the  Boundary  Wa- 
ters Canoe  Area  Wilderness  annoimced 
his  intent  to  begin  core  drilling  in  the 
area  and  asked  the  Forest  Service  under 
what  conditions  he  could  enter  the  area 
for  exploration  purposes.  He  was  told 
that  the  Forest  Service  did  not  think  it 
would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  mine  inside  the  wilderness. 
To  date  there  has  been  no  exploration 
on  these  30.000  acres  where  the  mineral 
right?  are  privately  held. 

7.  BLACKBIBO  AREA  POTENTIAL 

Virtually  all  cobalt  production  is  by- 
product recovery  of  copper  amd  nickel 
mining.  Availability  of  cobalt  to  United 
States  is,  therefore,  tied  to  copper  and 
nickel  prices  worldwfde.  The  Plackblrd 
deposit  Is  one  of  two  deposits  where  co- 
balt is  primary  mineral. 

Blackbird  mine,  outs'de  wilderness, 
produced  about  12  million  pounds  of  co- 
balt, 1953-59,  under  stockpile  purchase 
program  and  recent  drilling  to  date  along 
cobalt  trend  has  proved  4  million  tons 
of  ore  with  24,000  tors  recoverable  cobalt. 

Mining  outside  wilderness  if  perm'ts 
are  obtained,  would  provide  about  4  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year  or  only  enough  for 
present  level  of  superalloy  use;  not 
enourh  for  major  effort  to  replace  com- 
mercial aircraft  much  less  a  major  mili- 
tary aircraft  buildup. 

Everything  indicates  that  cobalt  trend 
inside  proposed  wilderness  has  excellent 


cobalt  potential.  Noranda  estimates  from 
existing  evidence  ttiat  ccmceivaUy  as 
much  as  500  million  pounds  may  be  pres- 
ent Inside  wilderness,  but  this  can  only 
be  proved,  ot  disproved,  by  drilling. 

Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology, 
which  did  mineral  study  for  FOrest  Serv- 
ice imder  contract  In  1976-77,  recom- 
mended that  the  entire  cobalt  "trend" 
be  kept  outside  wilderness. 

Forest  Service,  in  their  rating  system 
for  mineral  potential  of  RARE  n  lands, 
gave  the  larger,  original  W4-504  area  a 
100  rating,  the  highest  rating  possible. 
When  the  boundary  was  moved  to  Gant 
Ridge,  the  present  boundary,  the  rating 
of  81,  the  highest  possible  rating  with- 
out past  mining  or  reserves  proven  by 
drilling,  was  assigned  to  northern  part 
now  proposed  for  wilderness. 

e.  WHAT  ARE  THE  EXPERTS  SATTNC  ABOUT  COBALT 
AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURE? 

Time  magazine,  January  21,  1980: 
In  an  article  entiUed:  Strategic  Met- 
als, Critical  Choices — worries  over  de- 
pendence on  dubious  suppUers: 

The  cobalt  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  consximers  of  criti- 
cal materials  today. 

And  what  was  the  solution  offered  by 
Time:  More  experiments,  more  domestic 
mining  and  some  compromises  on  the 
environmental  frwit  would  help  avoid 
repetition  of  the  oil  saga  of  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  In  an  era  of  growing  eco- 
nomic confrontation,  increasing  reli- 
ance an  imported  minerals  creates  a 
potentially  dangerous  breach  in  the  Na- 
tion's defenses. 

Business  Week,  February  4.  1980,  an 
article  reprinted  In  the  Washingt(Hi 
Post  Outlook  section  of  February  3,  1980. 

Why  the  U  S.  Can't  Rearm  Fast — ^The 
Defense  Production  Gap. 

In  a  discussion  of  "severe  constraints" 
on  America's  aerospace  systems: 

Metals.  Titanium,  cobalt  and  chromium 
are  all  in  critically  tight  supply:  some  spe- 
cialty steels  are  also  becoming  very  hard  to 
get. 

What  about  the  stockpile  as  a  source? 
According  to  one  expert  interviewed  by 
Business  We^: 

If  you  look  at  what's  In  ttie  stockpile,  we're 
really  in  trouble. 

9.    CONGRESS    MUST    MAKX    THE    DBCaXOM-    HHB 

AND   NOW   TO    FROTKCr   THX   COBALT 

CATCH-2a 

We  have  to  make  the  decision  because 
the  executive  branch  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  of  national  Intprest 
which  we  always  assumed  they  would. 

At  hearings  by  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Subcommittee  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  asked  if  they  had  reviewed  the 
Idaho  wilderness  proposal  and  decided  Jf 
It  was  a  good  idea  given  America's  need 
for  cobalt  for  national  defense. 

DOD  witness  responded  that  DOD  had 
not,  that  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
responsible  for  that  aspect. 

We  then  asked  Department  of  the  in- 
terior if  they  had  reviewed  America's 
defense  needs  in  consldolng  the  Idaho 
wilderness  proposal.  They  resp<Hided  that 
that  was  DOD  responsibility. 

We  are  cauc^t  In  a  dangerous  Catch- 


22.  No  one  Is  watching  the  shop  and  we 
are  going  down  the  tubes. 

MXUTAST    OOMCnUf 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Saboommittee  on 
BCilitary  Construction,  I  asked  WiUlam  J- 
Perry,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering  if  America's 
mineral  dependence  was  as  severe  as  I 
felt  it  was.  In  his  words,  "It  is  almost  as 
bad  as  you  say  it  is." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  vital  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Interior  Committee  be  main- 
tained r^arding  the  exclusion  from 
wilderness  of  the  cobalt  tread. 
Qieso 
Mr.  STMBCS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
very  much  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  genUeman  for  the  work  he 
has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  In- 
form this  Congress  and  the  country  ot 
the  dire  straits  we  are  in  with  respect  to 
nonfuel  minerals.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
have  a  mistaken  impression  left  here.  I 
wanted  the  gentieman  to  be  sure  that 
the  Members  of  the  body  understand 
that  the  Symms  substitute  will  not  in  any 
way  jeopardize  the  cobalt  position,  and 
I  did  not  want  that  impression  to  be  left. 
The  gentleman  was  talking  about  pos- 
sible amendments  to  put  the  Panther 
Creek  area  back  into  wilderness  and  I  did 
not  want  that  reference  construed  to  my 
substitute. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Most  assuredly,  I  com- 
mend the  gentieman  for  his  ongoing 
concern  about  national  defense  and  stra- 
tegic minerals  and  would  stress  that  his 
amendment  does  not  jeopardise  that 
particulsu*  concern. 

I  commend  the  full  committee  chair- 
man and  the  subawnmittee  chairman  for 
their  recognition  of  the  concern  for  co- 
balt and  the  retention  of  that  language 
in  this  particular  bill,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly urge  all  of  the  Members  ot  the 
House  to  shau-e  with  me  the  recognition 
of  this  problem  and  support  of  this  par- 
ticular language. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  the 
time  and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (lufr.  Haksxm)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion is  will  we  vote  to  deprive  the  work- 
ingman,  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  aver- 
age American  from  enjoying  and  using 
millions  of  tMTes  of  Federal  lands  in 
order  to  expand  an  already  adequate 
hiking  and  picture-taking  preaenre  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  rich  and  afltuent  people  of 
the  Nation? 

Idaho  is  a  long  way  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  many  people  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  Involved.  Members  of  this 
House  should  know: 

One,  that  Idaho  is  one  of  the  largest 
States  of  the  Union,  but  Uncle  Sam  owns 
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new  legislation  before  us 
another   2,300,000   acres — 
square  miles — away  from 
the  limited  use  of  the  priv- 
a  total   of  3,800,000   acres, 
miles,  just  for  a  single- 
area  alone. 

it  is  essential  to  the 
I  ind  even  the  survival  of  this 
the  questions  of  land  use 
l^lanced  approach.  The  Fed- 
should  consider  pro- 
,  mineral,  and  timber  re- 
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Nature  has  blessed  us  with 
resources  but  in  limited 
ipeciflc  areas. 
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The  Idaho  State  legislature  recently 
passed  a  memorial  statement  on  this 
question  which  states,  and  I  quote: 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  more  responsible 
Federal  legislation  whicb  would  provide  a 
more  balanced  approach  to  wUdemess. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  ttmt 
point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  how  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  the  BLM  is  studying  for 
inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  System? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  in  total,  but  I  know  it  is  a  huge 
amount. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is  a 
multimlllion-acre  segment;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  So  when 
we  talk  about  this  being  the  final  end  of 
the  solution  to  the  Idaho  wilderness 
problem,  that  is  not  a  correct  statement, 
is  it?  We  will  be  back  here  with  a  BLM 
program  which  will  be  in  the  multimil- 
lion  acres? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  what  the  danger  is  with  land  so 
largely  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  is  the  situation  in  the  gentle- 
man's State  of  Colorado. 

This  memorial  was  given  bipartisan 
support  and  plassed  the  Idaho  State 
House  56  to  11  and  the  Idaho  State  Sen- 
ate 23  to  12. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  issue  is  the  in- 
creased concern  in  this  Nation  regard- 
ing the  high  degree  of  dependence  we 
now  have  on  foreign  sources  for  our  stra- 
tegic mineral  resources.  Cobalt,  one  of 
the  most  important  minerals  for  our  do- 
mestic industry  is  all  imported.  Access  to 
the  most  important  domestic  source  of 
this  mineral  is  dependent  upon  the  out- 
come of  this  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  has  recently  expressed 
concern  to  the  President  regarding  the 
need  to  assure  continued  U.S.  access  to 
strategic  minerals.  He  stated  that — 

We  should  take  the  strongest  possible  ac- 
tion now  to  see  that  these  supplies  do  not 
become  the  sudden  captive  of  dramatic  price 
increases,  embargoes,  or  both. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  Mr. 
Udall,  among  other  things,  has  asked 
the  President  to  "direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  review  lands  with  high 
mineral  potential  and  to  open  these 
lands  appropriate  for  mining  as  soon  as 
possible."  It  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress make  a  clear  statement  on  this 
is.sue,  and  this  will  provide  us  one  such 
opportunity.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
Symms  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  85 
percent  of  the  mineral  potential  of  this 
Nation  is  in  the  11  Western  States  and 
Alaska,  so  obviously  in  the  years  ahead 
many  of  the  new  minerals  must  come 
from  the  West.  Even  so,  a  very  small  part 
of  the  United  States  has  been  or  will 
continue  to  be  disturbed  by  mining. 
Throughout  the  entire  country  less  than 
two-tmths  of  1  percent  of  the  land  has 


been  used  to  provide  the  great  mineral 
wealth  upon  which  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomy has  been  based.  Multiple  use  has 
traditionally  been  the  guiding  principle 
behind  the  UJ3.  Government's  adminis- 
tration of  its  public  lands  and  a  reliable 
method  of  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion. The  need  for  wilderness  is  only  one 
of  the  elements  to  be  accommodated  in  a 
balanced  land  use  policy.  It  should  not 
become  the  primary  objective  except 
when  it  is  clear  that  potential  resources 
and  alternative  uses  are  relatively  in- 
significant to  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing it  untouched. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  use  one  graphic  example  from  my 
district  showing  the  consequence  one  de- 
cision now  can  have  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

D  1640 

We  now  have  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
Targhee  National  Forest  near  the  wilder- 
ness area  being  destroyed  by  the  moun- 
tain pine  beetle.  Infestations  of  the 
beetle  seldom  develop  in  stands  less  than 
60  years  of  age.  If  the  existing  and  ex- 
pected dead  wood  voliunes  are  not  util- 
ized, the  lodgepole  forests  on  the  Targhee 
Forest  will  continue  to  become  a  high 
fire  hazard,  unmanageable,  no-use  areas 
for  the  next  half  century.  Dead  and  dy- 
ing lodgepole  pine  trees  gradually  closing 
large  areas  of  commercial  tlmberland 
from  usefulness  as  wildlife,  livestock,  and 
we  may  find  the  forest  an  impenetrable 
tangle  of  tree  trunks  and  limbs.  This 
condition  has  made  management  of  rec- 
reation, range,  and  wildlife  activities  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

To  quote  the  recent  forester  for  that 
area,  "mature  lodgepole  pine  forest  areas 
are  rapidly  decaying,  losing  valuable 
growing  time  and  productivity,  and  be- 
coming inaccessible  for  continued  use 
by  livestock,  big  game,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation." These  forests  can  very  feasibly 
be  reconverted  to  a  healthy  and  reason- 
ably free  of  fire  risk  condition  again 
through  an  orderly  management  se- 
quence. This  opportunity  for  intensive 
forestry  puts  man  in  his  proper  role, 
working  in  harmony  with  nature  rather 
than  reacting  defensively  to  a  process 
after  it  is  too  far  advanced  to  control  or 
coordinate. 

For  reasons  stated  above  and  many 
more,  the  West  is  erupting  in  a  revolt"  to 
end  this  massive  Federal  invasion.  The 
"Sagebrush  Rebellion"  gathers  steam 
with  each  new  provocation  caused  by 
Federal  lock-out  of  multiple  use  by  the 
general  public,  and  an  overkill  by  "pres- 
ervationists" could  trigger  fatal  reaction 
for  their  dreams. 

The  Idaho  House  delegation.  Congress- 
man Steve  Stmms  and  I.  strongly  urge 
you  to  accept  the  reasonable  compromise 
of  the  Synuns  sia>stitute  to  S.  2009,  the 
Central  Idaho  Wilderness  Act  of  1979. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  very 
excellent  balanced  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
just  part  of  a  resolution.  House  Jomt 
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Memorial  No.  23  from  the  2d  regular 
session  of  the  45th  Idaho  Legislature, 
which  is  this  year: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  we  urge  the  adoption  of  more 
responsible  federal  legislation  which  would 
provide  a  more  balanced  approach  to  wUder- 
ness.  Specifically,  we  endorse  and  support 
federal  legislation  .  .  . 

The  above  refers  directly  to  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  It  addresses 
that  point. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. I  know  that  the  gentleman  rep- 
resents very  ably  those  constituencies  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
State  who  are  so  concerned  and  who  do 
want  to  protect  the  Salmon  River,  the 
Salmon  River  Breaks,  and  the  water- 
shed of  the  Salmon  River  and  we  will  be 
projecting  that  with  our  substitute.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  h's  state- 
ment and  compliments.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  deserves  a  great  amoimt  of 
credit  for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this 
amendment  and  hopefully  the  House  will 
see  fit  to  pass  it. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  Idaho  House  Dele- 
gation, the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Symms)  and  I  strongly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  accept  the  reason- 
able compromise  of  the  Symms  substi- 
tute to  S.  2009.  the  Central  Idaho  WUder- 
ness  Act  of  1979. 

The  Symms  provision  eliminates  ma- 
jor controversial  areas  proposed  for  In- 
clusion, expands  the  wilderness  area  by 
1.800.000  acres  (for  a  total  of  3.300.000 
acres),  and  designates  115  mUes  of  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  creating  the  largest 
w-ldemcw  area  in  the  contiguous  48 
States. 

Again.  I  strongly  urge  support  for  the 
Symms  substitute. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  cooy  of  the 
House  Joint  Memorial  Resolution  No  23 
enacted  by  the  Idaho  Legislature.  I  find 
nowhere  in  this  legislation  does  it  en- 
dorse any  part<cular  bill.  However,  the 

^!,^!?''*'°".  °'  *^^  principles  It  endorses 
could  practically  be  a  descript'on  of  the 
committee  substitute.  Let  me  read  it. 

i.^!r;'.*"^'  ^*  endorse  and  support  Federal 
le^lation  which  excludes  the  W^  Panther 
t^ur'^KJ^'^  wilderness   area,   includes 

lauoi^l,,;  f"f *>«••  '^e  endorse  federal  leVu- 
^"^  ^'"^  includes  multiple  use  of  U.S. 
I^est   Service    land    which    wiu   guarant^ 

W^^' .'"""'"•'  *°  *^«  timber-depen^em 
W^n  '=°»«"nltles  Of  Elk  City.  Salmon 
X,^n  ^"***'  Horseshoe  Bend.  Cas^^de' 
Connnr  S?"  ***'  °'"'  ««'Khbors  In  DarbTand 
Sn^a,'  ^1*2^°%  ^°""'^'  ^''^"K  righte  and 
reSiLi  ^"^»i°'"    exploration    should    be 

^^^^slLfn'  """^  «^  -'--«•"« 
teS^bUl^  *  description  of  the  commit- 

.e^e^S^d?^-  ^"^"^-  ^  ^^ 


Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like,  I  could  provide  him  with  the  record 
of  the  debates  of  the  Idaho  Legislature. 
They  specifically  opposed  the  C:aiurch 
approach  and  favored  the  Synuns  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  ilSr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  coun- 
try of  ours  has  been  blessed  in  many  ways 
with  resources,  good  people,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  for  which  we  should  be 
thankful.  However,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  we  have  as  a  country  is 
some  of  the  choicest  land  on  this  whole 
planet. 

If  we  take  all  of  the  50  States  we  have 
about  2.2  billion  acres  and  of  that,  one- 
third,  one-third  of  the  total  land  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  we  the  people. 
Some  think  this  is  too  much  and  would 
advocate  programs  to  sell  off  the  Federal 
lands. 

I  think  in  most  cases,  going  back  to 
the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
American  people  believed  that  these 
lands  are  resource  lands,  contain  our 
minerals,  provide  us  our  water  supply, 
recreation,  timber,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

We  are  In  the  process  now  in  this  C<hi- 
gress,  in  the  next  few  years,  of  sorting  out 
these  land  use  patterns.  Soon  we  are 
going  to  have  it  aU  done.  You  cannot  do 
this  in  Europe  and  otho-  places.  The  land 
patterns  have  been  set. 

We  still  have  a  chcmce  to  do  some  wise 
decisionmaking  with  regard  to  future 
uses  of  land.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  criti- 
cal bills  to  be  reported  and  takes  the 
giant  step  toward  a  sensible  sorting  out 
of  the  uses  of  our  lands.  It  is  not  going 
to  amount  to  much  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment. These  lands  are  already  Federal 
lands.  We  would  simply  designate  them 
as  wilderness.  However,  two-thirds  of  the 
land  In  the  bill  have  been  managed  since 
the  1930's  as  the  Idaho  Primitive  area 
and  the  Salmon  River  Breaks  Primitive 
area. 

Of  course,  we  had  fights  and  arguments 
and  debates  in  the  committee  and  some 
changes  were  made,  but  we  consulted 
with  business  and  industry,  with  labor 
and  citizens  and  environmental  groups 
and  local  and  State  officials.  With  their 
help  we  produced  a  truly  compromised 
bill. 

You  will  hear  that  lumber  mills  will  be 
closed  and  Idahoans  thrown  out  of  work 
and  that  critical  mineral  sources  are  be- 
ing locked  up  and  that  sort  of  thing,  as 
the  debate  goes  on.  However,  we  have 
worked  hard  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  essential  minerals.  "Hie  gentleman 
from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining,  clearly 
the  watchdog  of  the  mining  industry  In 
this  whole  country,  we  took  his  amend- 
ment to  make  sure  the  cobalt  supply  was 
not  affected.  As  the  gentleman  indicated, 
we  will  stay  with  him  to  see  that  this 
proposal  is  Included  in  final  action  tn 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  it  is 


a  balanced  bin  and  it  is  not  Just  an  envi- 
ronmmtalist  dream  shoved  down  the 
throats  of  the  American  people  by  some 
people  in  Washington.  It  is  a  good  sound 
bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  talk 
about  who  favors  this  and  who  does  not. 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Idaho  dated  April  15  which  in  strong 
terms  says  that  he  is  in  suppcH^  of  Sen- 
ate biU  2009.  I  wiU  have  this  letter  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  approiulate 
time. 

This  has  strong  support  from  all  quar- 
ters of  society  in  Idaho.  There  are  those 
who  object  to  it  but  I  do  not  think  the 
House  can  go  wrong  in  passing  this  leg- 
islation. I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

liCr.  UDALL.  I  will  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  have  Just 
listened  to  the  gentleman's  statement 

Mr.  (Chairman,  am  I  properly  Inter- 
preting the  gentl«nan's  statement  that 
if  the  committee  bill  were  to  be  adopted 
that  the  two  amendmente  that  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  would  be  backed 
by  the  conferraice  in  which  the  gentle- 
man will  be  chairman? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  was  talking  about  the 
Santini  amendment  on  cobalt. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  And  the 
gentleman  would  be  backing  that  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentl«nan  is  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  WiU  the  goatle- 
man  from  Arizona  also  support  in  con- 
ference the  Loon  Cnek  amendment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  one. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Tliat  is  the 
Symms  amendment  as  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  To  answer  the  questicm 
I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  frmn 

Ohio    (Mr.   SEIBERLING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  listening  to  the  eloquent  statement 
of  the  gentl^nan  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
UoALL).  As  usual  the  gentleman's  elo- 
quence exceeds  that  of  many  of  us  who 
appear  on  this  flcmr.  I  was  asking  the 
gentleman,  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
mce  committee  would  he  in  the  confer- 
ence support  the  Symms  amendment  as 
offered  in  the  committee.  In  the  commit- 
tee we  accepted  the  Symms  amendment 
and  the  Santini  amendment.  My  inquiry 
is  whether  the  conferees  would,  in  fact, 
support  those  two  amendmenta  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  Symms  amendments  that  I 
would  prefer  to  defer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Skiberling)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  This  is  the 
Loon  Creek  amendment  and  the  Santini 
amendment. 
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TO|JNG  of  Alaska.  Those  are  the 

amendments  that  mean  a 

to  this  legislation.  Without 
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to  use  the  bow  and  arrow  and  say,  "My 
God.  isnt  this  beautiful?  It  is  just  as  God 
made  it." 

We  will  turn  223  million  people  loose 
on  the  wilderness.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  act,  as  they  did  in 
Alaska,  in  Idaho,  in  Montana,  in  Califor- 
nia, in  Wyoming — not  in  Arizona  yet.  and 
nothing  on  the  east  coast.  There  are 
little  places.  1.000  acres,  10,000  acres.  We 
argue  over  300  acres. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  body  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  even  people  who  need 
the  cobalt,  the  iron,  the  tin,  the  timber, 
the  fuel,  the  hydro  power. 

Yes.  we  need  some  wilderness  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  but  when  there  are  con- 
flicts man  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion because  if  we  do  not  act  we  will  end 
up  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  wilds  pursu- 
ing those  four-legged  animals  and  proba- 
bly chewing  on  one  another's  legs  because 
there  wiU  be  no  opportunity  for  this 
Nation  to  be  the  leader,  as  we  have  led. 
for  the  last  200  years. 

So.  I  ask  you  as  Members  to  consider 
the  positions  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symks.  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Senator  McCluxe)  and  the  people  of 
Idaho,  and  let  them  have  their  1,800.000 
acres,  but  do  not  take  those  things  away 
from  them  under  the  guise  of  saving  it 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeitorss). 

Mr.  JEFFXDRDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
always  difBcult  on  business  like  this  to 
oppose  Members  of  one's  own  side.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  sit  back  and  listen  with- 
out making  some  comments,  for  though 
I  come  from  a  place  far  away,  from  the 
State  of  Vermont,  there  are  some  things 
we  have  learned  there  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  passed  on  as  worthy  of  ex- 
pression at  this  time. 

We  used  to  have  salmon.  We  used  to 
have  them  abounding  in  our  streams  and 
lakes,  then  civilization  came  and  some  of 
the  things  that  the  former  speaker  would 
Uke  to  preserve  such  as  pollution  and 
mining,  and  building  dams,  took  place 
and  we  lost  those  great  activities.  We  are 
now  in  a  program  which  is  going  to  last 
many  years,  trying  to  bring  back  to  our 
part  of  the  country  some  of  the  things 
that  abound  in  this  area  we  are  here  to 
preserve  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  is  taking 
the  position,  as  the  opposition  would 
seem  to  be  here,  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  have  access  to  things  which  will 
be  there  if  we  do  not  take  them,  such  as 
minersds  and  timber,  than  it  is  to  pre- 
serve things  from  disappearing  that  may 
never  come  back  to  be  of  help  to  us,  the 
salmon  fisheries,  then  logic  tells  me  that 
it  is  much  better  to  make  the  choice,  it 
is  better  to  have  and  to  preserve  what  are 
referred  to  as  some  of  the  best  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  country.  I  quote  from  the 
Rsh  and  Game  Report  and  testimony  by 
the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Commission: 
Tbe  Salmon  River  drainage  provides 
spawning  and  rearing  areas  for  more  spring 
and  summer  migrating  Chinook  salmon  than 
any  other  drainage  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  The  Salmon  River  produced  98  per- 
cent of  the  annual  Chinook  harvest  (all 
sport  fishing)   in  Idaho  when  the  Chinook 


were   being  fished.  It  produces   more   than 
one-half  of  the  Columbia  Blver  steelhead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  logical 
that  we  ought  to  pass  this  bill  to  preserve 
for  us  not  only  to  serve  the  people  of 
Idaho,  but  all  of  those  that  live  along  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  basins.  It  seems 
very  clear  to  me  that  the  conscientious 
response  for  us  is  to  preserve  that  safely, 
and  not  let  it  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  Symms  amend- 
ment and  the  committee  bill  insofar 
as  the  river  itself  is  concerned  and  the 
effects  on  the  salmon? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  stand  to  be  corrected 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  Symms  substitute  would  place  125 
miles  of  river  in  protected  status.  The 
committee  bill  has  178  miles. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Hfty- 
three  miles  difference. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Symms  substitute 
is  in  agreement  with  what  was  done  by 
both  Senators  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Idaho  did 
agree  on  that  portion,  which  is  125  miles 
of  river  will  be  classified.  The  gentleman 
is  talking  about  an  additional  112  miles. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
support  the  bill  and  oppose  the  Symms 
amendment  because  this  is  an  issue  of 
national  importance.  These  lands  have 
been  held  by  and  for  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation  since  the  lands  were  first 
acquired.  In  the  resolution  of  how  these 
lands  will  be  used,  our  constituency  in- 
cludes the  many  generaticxis  of  Ameri- 
cans yet  to  come. 

Our  charge  is  to  protect  and  conserve 
essential  portions  of  the  national  herit- 
age wtiich  has  been  left  to  us.  This  bill 
(S.  2009)  would  protect  the  water  qual- 
ity of  the  Pacific  Northwest;  the  salmon 
spawning  streams  of  central  Idaho;  the 
land  and  water  recreational  resources; 
and  one  of  the  most  diverse  and  unique 
wildlife  resource  areas  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  But  this  bill  also  provides 
for  the  wise  use  of  these  Federal  lands 
and  waterways  by  providing  for  a  source 
of  clean  water  needed  by  communities 
and  industry;  the  habitat  upon  which 
the  Pacific  Northwest  fishing  industry 
depends;  the  recreational  resources  that 
many  people  depend  upon  for  jobs;  and 
the  utilization  of  the  rivers  and  lands 
for  outdoor  activities. 

This  is  truly  a  national  resource,  the 
utilization  of  which  should  be  resolved 
on  the  basis  of  nation^d  priorities.  Due 
to  the  value  of  the  use  of  these  lands  as 
wilderness,  this  is  an  opportunity  which 
the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  miss.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  for  the  Interior 
Committee  bill  and  for  the  protection 
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and  conservation  of  this  Important  part 
of  our  national  heritage. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  Just  a  few 
minutes  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  will  be  offered  later  by  our 
colleague  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Stmms, 
the  sponsor  of  the  Hoxise  version  of  this 
legislation.  I  point  out  that  the  entire 
area  encompassed  by  the  bill  before  us 
as  well  as  the  Symms  substitute  is  lo- 
cated wittiin  the  congressional  districts 
represented  by  Mr.  Stiocs  and  Mr. 
Hansen. 

The  controversy  which  has  arisen  re- 
garding this  bill  is  not  so  much  in  the 
number  of  acres  involved,  but  rather  in 
some  very  basic  policy  issues.  One  of 
these  issues  concerns  our  national  min- 
erals policy.  The  larger  poUcy  debate 
has  focused,  in  this  instance,  on  a  single 
50,000-acre  area  contained  in  the  cen- 
tral Idaho  wilderness  proposal  adopted 
by  the  other  body — the  so-called  West 
Panther  Creek  Area.  Preservationists 
want  to  make  this  area  a  wilderness  to 
protect  the  land  and  a  large  herd  of  big- 
horn sheep.  However,  there  is  evidence 
that  further  exploration  in  this  area 
may  reveal  a  major  deposit  of  cobalt. 
Cobalt  is  a  strategic  mineral  for  which 
the  United  States  is  almost  totally  de- 
pendent on  imports  from  such  countries 
as  Zambia  and  Zaire.  As  a  result,  with 
virtually  no  production  of  cobalt  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  our  strategic 
stockpile  reserve  at  less  than  half  the 
established  goal,  we  must  risk  our  caa- 
tinued  domestic  cobalt  requirements  on 
these  tenuous  supply  sources.  The  In- 
terior Committee,  after  considerable  de- 
bate, finally  voted  to  delete  this  50,000- 
acre  area  from  the  wilderness  proposal 
ad(H}ted  by  the  other  body.  However, 
efforts  may  be  made  here  to  return  the 
area  to  wilderness  status.  We  simply 
must  not  allow  that  to  happen.  This 
area  must  be  left  open  to  active  explora- 
tion and  timely  production  if  a  signifi- 
cant cobalt  deposit  is  located. 

A  second  policy  issue  involves  what 
has  become  known  as  statutory  release 
language.  As  a  result  of  years  of  wilder- 
ness study  regarding  the  roadless  areas 
on  national  forest  lands  in  Idaho,  as 
well  as  many  other  States,  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress,  local  governments,  and 
industry,  have  become  very  concerned 
about  the  continuing  delays  caused  by 
prolonged  studies,  administrative  delays 
fostered  by  appeals,  and  court  chaJ- 
lenges  regarding  the  fate  of  much  of 
our  forest  lands.  In  some  instances, 
areas  are  studied  over  and  over  again, 
thus  thwarting  the  legitimate  further- 
ance of  our  basic  national  multiple-use 
management  poUcy  on  forest  lands  and 
other  public  lands. 

While  the  basic  land  management 
framework  for  the  national  forests  is 
contained  in  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act,  It  is  clear  that  the  time  has 
come  in  our  deliberations  regarding 
designation  of  wilderness,  to  provide  a 
degree  of  certainty  to  the  continued 
multiple-use  management  of  Forest 
Service  lands.  Having  gone  through  the 


years  of  the  RARE  I  and  RARE  n 
studies,  with  the  built  in  restrictive  man- 
agement policy  for  those  roadless  areas 
reviewed  by  the  Forest  Service,  we  must 
now  act  to  provide  some  statutory  relief 
regarding  those  roadless  areas  which 
have  been  subject  to  wilderness  review  in 
Idaho,  and  other  States  as  well.  This 
statutory  relief  concerns  those  roadless 
areas  reviewed  by  the  administration  but 
not  designated  as  wilderness  by  the 
Congress. 

The  administration  has  come  full 
circle  now,  in  its  ever  changing  position 
regarding  the  issue  of  release  language. 
Initially,  the  administration  advocated 
as  adequate  a  simple  statement  in  report 
language  saying  the  Congress  looked  at 
all  the  RARE  n  roadless  areas,  and  those 
not  allocated  to  further  planning  or 
designated  as  wilderness  in  legislation, 
should  be  returned  to  management  other 
than  wilderness  imder  existing  law. 
Later  however,  as  a  result  of  the  U.S. 
district  court  ruling  in  California  which 
asserted  that  the  Forest  Service  RARE 
n  environmental  statement  was  insuffi- 
cient in  regards  to  consideration  of  wil- 
derness potential  on  some  of  the  Cali- 
fornia roadless  areas  allocated  to 
nonwildemess,  the  administration  said 
statutory  release  language  is  desirable. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Rupert  Cutler  so  testified  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  during  a  Senate  Energy  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  Colorado 
RARE  n  wilderness  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  Dr.  Cutler's  testi- 
mony supporting  statutory  release  lan- 
guage in  response  to  a  question  regard- 
ing that  issue. 

Dr.  Cirrt.iK  Responsx  to  Qitxstiom  FKom 
Senator  Hart 

Dr.  Cutler.  TTncertalntles  could  arise  from 
administrative  appeals,  lawsuits  and  other 
challenges  which  seek  to  halt  activities  on 
land  allocated  to  non-wilderness  uses. 

As  you  know,  the  recent  court  decision 
affecting  46  non-wUdemess  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia has  prompted  a  re-evaluation  of  our 
position  on  this  matter.  We  believe  our  wild- 
erness area  review  and  evaluation  was  sound 
and  provided  the  Congrass  and  the  Adminis- 
tration with  the  information  needed  to  work 
toward  a  resolution  of  the  wUdemess  and 
non-wUdemess  allocation  question. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  appeal  Judge  Carlton's  deci- 
sion in  California.  Since  the  Congress  has 
been  considering  wilderness  areas  on  a  state- 
by-state  basis  such  as  these  bills  before  you 
today,  I  personally  believe  it  is  desirable  to 
Incorporate  appropriate  language  into  in- 
dividual state  or  regional  bills  which  would 
designate  wilderness  and  confirm  actions  on 
further  planning  and  non-wUdemess  aireas. 

We  will  be  ha|^y  to  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  developing  that  appropriate 
language. 

Now  however,  in  the  past  few  days  we 
learn  unofficially  that  the  Office  of  Do- 
mestic Policy  in  the  White  House  has 
thrust  itself  into  the  picture  to  essential- 
ly disavow  Dr.  Cutler's  testimony,  to  now 
contend  that  statutory  release  language 
is  not  necessary. 

This  most  recent  administration 
change  of  heart  is  a  continuation  of  the 
typical  inability  of  this  administration 
to  inject  even  the  least  bit  of  continuity 
in  its  policymaking  process,  if  such  a 
process  even  exists.  Although  the  White 
House  has  apptu'ently  made  the  final  de- 


cision regarding  this  matter,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, and  I  hope  it  is  not  the  case,  that 
the  Forest  Service,  which  has  the  direct 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  multi- 
ple use  sustained  yield  management 
policy  developed  by  the  Congress,  agrees 
v^ith  the  decision  of  the  Office  of  Do- 
mestic PoUcy.  But  of  course,  the  Forest 
Service  is  not  in  a  position  to  disagree 
publicly  with  the  adminlstratian. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  regarding  re- 
cent wilderness  legislation  in  which  tbe 
administration  first  stated  a  position  and 
then  reneged  on  a  verbal  committment, 
even  to  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself. 

As  an  example,  we  are  now  having 
problems  with  the  administration  over 
bill  report  language  which  goes  along 
with  our  Colorado  RARE  II  wilderness 
legislation  concerning  grazing  in  wilder- 
ness areas.  Having  initially  agreed  ver- 
bally to  implement  grazing  report  langu- 
age worked  out  with  the  participation  of 
all  parties  concerned,  including  officials 
of  the  administration,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  legal  advisors  now  con- 
tend some  parts  of  the  agreement  may 
violate  their  interpretation  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  and  therefore  the  previously 
agreed  to  grazing  language  cannot  be 
implemented.  If  we  want  to  address  a 
problem  caused  by  a  previous  statute,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  remedy 
be  in  the  form  of  statutory  language.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  many  of  whom  will  be  facing  this 
same  issue  in  their  States,  to  support  the 
effort  contained  in  the  Svmms  substitute 
or  other  alternative  language,  to  give 
statutory  stature  to  the  need  to  provide 
a  degree  of  certainty  in  the  management 
of  these  nonwildemess  lands. 

"niose  are  the  two  main  issues  I 
wanted  to  address  here  because  they  are 
importEint  issues,  not  only  to  this  bill 
but  others  which  will  follow.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  West  Panther  Creek 
cobalt  area  be  left  out  of  wilderness  and 
I  urge  you  to  defeat  any  effort  which 
may  be  made  to  return  this  area  to 
wilderness  classification.  I  also  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  statutory  language 
to  release  to  the  mutiple-use  manage- 
ment system,  those  areas  not  designated 
as  wilderness  by  this  legislation  or  al- 
located to  further  planning  by  the  ad- 
ministratl(m. 

In  addlti<m.  It  is  Important  that  we 
give  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Sticks  and  Mr. 
Hansen,  in  whose  congressional  districts 
these  wilderness  proposals  are  located, 
the  congressional  courtesy  of  having  a 
major  hand  in  deciding  this  issue  which 
has  a  direct  influence  on  the  well-being 
of  their  individual  constituents,  as  well 
as  the  economic  and  social  vlablUty  of 
local  governments,  many  of  which  are 
dependent  on  the  multiple-use  land 
management  policy  of  the  Forest  Service 
for  continued  vitality.  Certainly,  our  col- 
leagues sire  best  equipped  to  Judge  the 
relative  importance  of  the  issues  In- 
volved and  the  impact  the  eventual  deci- 
sions will  have.  Ilieir  Judgments  and 
concerns  deserve  our  collective  attention 
and  serious  consideratlOD. 
n  1700 

Mr,  SEIBERIJNO.  Itr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
iddress  the  critical  issue  of 
rightful  dependence  on  for- 
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tion's  survival.  Not  surprisingly,  it  is  min- 
erals that  will  most  likely  pose  an  even 
greater  source  of  crisis  in  the  decades 
ahead.  Inflation  Is,  at  least  in  part,  the 
resiilt  of  rapidly  escalating  oil  prices, 
prices  pushed  up  by  a  greedy  OPEC.  That 
same  price  escalation,  that  same  run- 
away escalation  could  well  be  seen  in 
critical  minerals.  Cobalt  prices,  in  the 
days  following  the  invasion  of  Zaire  shot 
up  600  percent.  In  an  increasingly  hostile 
world  we  have  become  vulnerable  because 
our  friends  and  enemies  alike  know  we 
are  vulnerable  to  the  nations  wtiich  hold 
the  energy  on  which  we  depend.  It  is  no 
different,  periiaps  even  worse  in  the  area 
of  nonf  uel  minerals.  Thus  It  is  important 
to  see  that  cobalt  and  its  sister  minerals 
are  not  simply  {mother  problon  to  add 
to  energy,  inllatlan,  foreign  affairs,  but 
are,  in  fact,  an  aggravating  source  of 
those  problems. 

Yet  the  question  remains,  what  is  this 
mineral  cobalt,  what  is  its  significance 
to  the  Nation,  to  our  defense  and  to  our 
industry?  Cobalt  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  production  of  high-speed,  high- 
performance  aircraft.  Cobalt  plays  an 
integral  role  in  the  production  of  steel. 
Cobalt  is  used  in  a  number  of  specialty 
steels  from  the  superalloys  we  hear  most 
about  to  a  wide  variety  of  alloys  such  as 
high-speed  tool  steels,  abrasion  resist- 
ant plate,  and  tool  and  die  steels.  Cobalt 
adds  important  properties  necessary  in 
drawing,  forming,  extriision,  and  forging 
dies.  It  is  used  in  component  parts  of 
rolling  mills,  punch  and  forging  mills, 
presses  of  various  kinds,  and  in  high- 
stress  sheering  and  cutting  machines. 
Cobalt  is  vital  in  much  of  what  Amer- 
ica's steel  industry  does  or  produces. 

As  a  metallurgist  I  can  assure  you  of 
the  importance  of  this  mineral  to  Amer- 
ica's highly  technical,  highly  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  and  to  the  materials 
which  America  must  produce  in  order  to 
stay  in  the  forefront  of  the  production 
of  highly  technical  components  not  only 
for  purposes  of  defense  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  higtily  sophisticated  energy 
systems  that  the  decades  ahead  will 
bring. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  am  a 
scientist  and  not  a  mining  or  a  public 
lands  expert.  I  leave  those  areas  to  oth- 
ers such  as  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
and  my  friend  from  Idaho.  I  know  of  the 
importance  of  this  mineral  and  of  its 
vital  role  in  American  Industry.  My  col- 
leagues in  the  scientific  community  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  without 
cobalt,  American  industry  as  well  as  the 
American  military  system,  will  be  sev- 
erely constrained.  Thus  it  is  essential 
that  America  have  cobalt,  that  we  not 
find  ourselves  vulnerable  to  other  nations 
for  this  mineral  and  that  we  develop 
what  domestic  soiu-ces  America  has 
available. 

We  would  be  foolish  to  refuse  to  de- 
velop what  oil  and  gas  and  coal  Amer- 
ica has  available  as  alternatives  to  for- 
eign oil,  and  likewise  we  would  be  foolish 
to  continue  to  depend  on  southern  Africa 
for  cobalt.  My  colleagues  from  Nevada 
and  Idaho  have  advised  me  and  have 
advised  this  House  of  the  16-year  history 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  and  of  the 
fact  that  no  major  mineral  exploration 
or  development  activity  has  yet  taken 


place  in  a  wilderness  area.  If  we  are 
sincere  about  the  need  for  cobalt,  if  we 
are  sincere  about  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping America's  own  strategic  and 
critical  minerals,  then  this  cobalt  must 
be  excluded  from  wilderness.  To  include 
it  in  wilderness,  r^ardless  of  the  statu- 
tory provisions  wliich  we  might  include 
indicating  that  mining  must  take  place, 
is  to  assiu-e  that  mining  will  not  take 
place. 

Hie  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittse,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  has 
taken  the  position  that  this  cobalt  area 
must  be  excluded  from  wilderness.  That 
position  is  a  reasonable  position.  It  Is  a 
defensible  position.  Frankly,  given  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves it  is  the  only  position.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  follow  this  issue  with  some 
care  and  to  communicate  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  the  need  for  this 
area  to  be  excluded  from  wilderness.  In 
the  weeks  ahead  we  may  find  it  neces- 
sary in  this  House  to  reject  any  confer- 
ence report  which  does  not  exclude  the 
cobalt  area  from  wilderness-.  I  for  one 
stand  ready  for  that  fight  smd  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  should 
that  battle  become  necessary. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (M^. 
Johnson)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jdeld  1^  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Pen  wick)  . 

Mrs.  i?'KNWlCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  coUeague  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
very  much  in  the  vein  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jcr- 
roRos).  I  speak  for  those  of  us  in  the 
East  who  have  seen  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  almost  every  single  one  of  our 
great  natural  resources  through  ignor- 
ance and  through  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation. 

Many  people  in  my  district  are  con- 
cerned about  our  wUdemess  areas  in  the 
West.  They  go  there  to  recapture  a  great 
refreshment  of  the  spirit. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  for  those  of  us 
from  the  East  to  speak  like  this.  It  is  not 
our  land  that  we  are  hoping  to  see  desig- 
nated as  wilderness;  it  Is  yours.  It  is 
yours,  those  of  you  who  are  fron[i  the 
West,  and  perhaps  it  is  unbecoming  for 
me  to  speak  in  this  way. 

But  we  are  all  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
and  we  are  not  saying  this  land  will  be 
set  aside  forever.  Sometimes  I  feel  that 
those  who  seek  to  stop  wilderness  areas 
feel  that  we  are  taking  that  land  away 
and  putting  it  on  another  planet. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  will  not 
eventually  perhaps  have  to  be  used.  It 
Just  means  not  now,  not  yet,  and  not 
until  it  has  to  be  used. 

There  is  a  prudence  here.  There  is  cau- 
tion, and  a  conservative  apixxMtch  to  the 
use  of  the  resources  of  our  Nation.  We 
cannot  live  forever  in  boxes  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  There  has  to  be  some  place 
where  we  can  go  and  see  what  God  really 
intended  for  this  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seibkrling)  has  1  minute  remaining. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairmiin,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Penwick)  has  ex- 
pressed the  very  long-range  considera- 
tions that  I  think  we  should  have  in  the 
back  of  our  minds  as  we  are  dealing  with 
this  legislation,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
think  about  them  alone. 

I  read  the  actual  text  of  Uie  resolution 
of  the  State  legislature,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  description  of  the  committer's 
bill.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall), 
cited  the  letter  from  Governor  Evans  of 
Idaho  supporting  the  committee's  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  support 
both  from  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  and 
in  Idaho  for  the  bill.  There  is  very  strong 
support  for  this  legislation,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  committee's  bill 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire,  do  I  have  30  seconds 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson)  has  30  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hil- 
lis). 

Mr.  HITiTJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson),  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  an  important  one.  It  will  create  the 
largest  contiguous  wilderness  area  in  the 
lower  48  States.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  passage 
of  S.  2009,  the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness 
Act  of  1979. 

My  major  and  overriding  concern  with 
this  bill  is  that  mining  of  the  cobalt 
within  the  wilderness  be  allowed.  Cobalt 
is  essential  tc  our  national  defense,  our 
oil  and  gas  drilling  operations,  and  our 
liigh-technology  methods  of  cutting 
metals.  It  is  important  to  the  continued 
operation  of  many  industries  including 
one  of  the  largest  industrial  plants  in  my 
district,  the  High-Technology  and  Wear- 
Technology  Divisions  of  Cabot  Corp. 

Without  cobalt,  the  plant  manager  has 
told  me,  many  of  the  products  this  plant 
manufactures,  such  as  high-temperature 
alloy  powders  for  jet  engines,  would  have 
to  cease  production.  The  jobs  of  over 
1,300  people  are  involved,  as  well  as  the 
continued  well-being  of  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  operations  of  this 
plant  are  not  only  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Plfth  District  of  Indiana,  the 
products  made  by  this  facility  are  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  high-perform- 
ance jet  engines  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  defense.  I  have 
been  hiformed  that  each  Jet  engine 
mounted  on  our  P-14  and  P-15  fighter 
aircraft  contains  over  900  pounds  of  co- 
balt metal.  Who  knows  how  much  of  this 
key  raw  material  wUl  be  required  in  the 
near  future  to  rebuUd  our  Nation's  na- 
tional defense  to  answer  the  challenges 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union?  The  US. 
Oovemment's  strategic  stockpile  of  co- 


balt has  gone  from  103  million  pounds 
in  1960  to  41  million  pounds  today.  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues,  since  you  will 
have  heard  it  many  times  today,  that  not 
1  ounce  of  this  essential  element  is  be- 
ing mined  in  the  United  States  today. 
While  we  have  not  had  significant  size- 
able interruptions  up  to  this  point  in 
time,  there  is  no  assurance  that  this  will 
continually  be  the  case.  In  the  cobalt  de- 
posits contained  within  the  West  Panther 
(Treek  area,  which  this  bill  now  properly 
protects  for  appropriate  multiple  use,  we 
can  indeed  rest  assured  that  cobalt  for 
our  essential  uses  will  be  domestically 
available.  I  urge  the  House  conferees  to 
support  the  multiple-use  designation  of 
the  West  Panther  Creek  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  now  printed  in  the  reported 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natiu'e  of  a 
substitute,  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  27,  1980,  on  page 
H2321,  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Symms  of  Idaho,  and  said  substi- 
tute shall  not  be  amendable  but  shall 
be  debati^Ie  by  the  offering  of  pro  forma 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

s.20oe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  Idaho 
Wilderness  Act  of  1979". 

Sec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1131),  certain  lands  In  the  Boise, 
Chains,  Payette,  Salmon,  Bltterroot.  and  Nez 
Perce  National  Forests,  Idaho,  situated  north 
and  south  of  the  Salmon  River  which  com- 
prise approximately  two  million  two  hun- 
dred thlrty-fotir  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "River  of  No  Re- 
turn Wilderness.  Proposed",  dated  February 
1980,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness 
and,  therefore,  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
shaU  be  known  as  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness.  The  previous  classifications  of 
the  Idaho  and  Salmon  River  Breaks  Primi- 
tive Areas  are  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoees  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  certain  lands  In  the 
Bltterroot  National  Forest,  Idaho,  which 
comprise  approximately  one  hundred  five 
thousand  six  himdred  acres  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Magruder  Corridor 
Proposed  Additions,  Selway-Bltterroot  Wild- 
erness", dated  November  1979  are  hereby  In- 
corporated in,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of,  the  Selway-Bltterroot  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  88-677.  and,  there- 
fore a  component  of  the  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  System. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  Within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary")  shall  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  t^e  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  a 
comprehensive  wilderness  manag^ement  plan 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  management 


plan")  for  the  River  of  No  Return  WUdem— 
which  shall  consider  a  broad  range  of  lazid 
uses  and  recreation  opportunities. 

(3)  The  management  plan  shall  be  pre- 
pared In  coordination  with  the  relevant  na- 
tional forest  plans  required  by  section  6  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
(PubUc  Law  94-688) 

(3)  The  management  plan  shall  Include 
the  cultural  resources  management  plao  re- 
quired by  section  8(a)  (3)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  In  preparing  the  management  plan. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  fuU  pubUc 
participation  as  required  under  section  6  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

(5)  The  management  plan  shall,  awMwig 
other  things,  address  the  need  for,  and  al- 
ternative means  of  access  to,  the  wUdemeM; 
and  shaU  include  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  and  State  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  strategic  signi- 
ficance of  the  materials  and  minerals  found 
in  the  area. 

(b)  In  administering  the  River  of  No  Re- 
turn Wilderness,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  management  plan  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, clear  obstructions  from  all  of  the  na- 
tional forest  trials  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
wUdemess  on  at  least  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
River  of  No  Return  WUderness  designated 
by  this  Act  ShaU  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordimce  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act:  Provided.  That  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Provided  further,  That  with  respect  to 
the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness,  all  ref- 
erences in  section  4(d)  (3)  of  the  WUdemess 
Act  to  December  31,  1983,  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  December  31,  1988,  and  any  reference 
to  January  1,  1984,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
January  1,  1989. 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  map  and  legal  deaerlp- 
tion  of  the  River  of  No  Return  WUdemeaa 
and  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
Selway-Bltterroot  WUdemess  additions  shaU 
be  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Connnlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  each  such  legal  descrip- 
tion and  map  may  be  made.  Each  such  map 
and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  tbe  CMef  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlCTilture. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  and  the  Selway-Bltterroot  WU- 
demess additions  designated  by  this  Act — 

(1)  the  landing  of  aircraft,  where  thla 
use  has  become  established  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  permitted 
to  continue  subject  to  such  restrictions  aa 
the  Secretary  deems  desirable:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  per- 
manently cloee  or  render  unserviceable  any 
aircraft  landing  strip  in  regular  uae  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  reasons  other  than 
extreme  danger  to  aircraft,  and  in  any  ease 
not  without  the  express  written  concurrence 
of  the  agency  of  the  State  of  Idaho  charged 
with  evaluating  the  safety  of  back-oountry 
airstrips; 

(2)  as  provided  in  subsection  4(d)  (4)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  the  grazing  of  livestock, 
where  established  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  ShaU  be  peimitted  to 
continue  subject  to  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  practices  as  the  Secre- 
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services    may    be    per- 

eztent  necessary  for  activities 

proper  for  realizing   the  recrea- 

otjier  wilderness  purposes  of  the 

In  paragraph  4(d)  (6)   of 

Act;  and 

fixture  construction  and  malnte- 

hydroelectrlc    generators, 

water  facilities,  and  related  faclll- 

permltted  In  the  Threemlle  and 

drainages  along  the  Main  Sal- 

ubstream  from  Mackay  Bar. 

pr(Jvlded  in  paragraph  4(d)  (7)   of 

Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 

express  or   implied  claim  or 

part  of  the  Federal  Government 

from  State  water  laws. 

pri^ided  in  paragraph  4(d)  (8)   of 

Act,    nothing    in    this    Act 

conitrued  as  afTectlng  the  jurisdlc- 

respo^lbUlties  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
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In  Idaho. 
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Act. 
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of  these  structures; 
slgnlflcauce,  if  any; 
condltloa; 


(D)  recommendations  as  to  which  of  these 
structures  should  be : 

(1)  stablUzed; 
(11)  restored; 

(ill)  maintained;  or 
(Iv)  removed; 

(E)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  stabiliza- 
tion, restoration,  maintenance,  or  removal; 
and 

(F)  the  suitability  of  any  of  these  struc- 
tures for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places. 

(2)  Until  such  time  as  the  study  under 
this  subsection  Is  completed  and  the  re- 
quired report  submitted  to  the  Committees, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  knowingly  permit 
the  destruction  or  significant  alteration  of 
any  historic  cabin  or  other  structure  on 
national  forest  land  within  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness  or  the  Salmon  River 
components  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  designated  in  section  9  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (82  Stat.  906,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C. 
1271  et  seq.).  Is  further  Eunended  as  follows: 
In  section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23)  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  (A)  Salmon,  Idabo. — Portions  of  the 
segment  of  the  main  river  from  the  mouth 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River 
downstream  to  the  boundary  of  the  Snake 
River  component  as  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  3(a)  (12)  of  this  Act  In  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

"(1)  the  forty-slx-mlle  segment  from  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Salmon 
River  to  Corn  Creek  as  a  recreational  river; 
and 

"(11)  the  seventy-nine-mile  segment  from 
Com  Creek  to  Long  Tom  Bar  as  a  wild  river; 

"(111)  the  fifty-three  mile  segment  from 
Hanmier  Creek  to  the  Snake  River  as  a  scenic 
river;  all  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled 'Salmon  River'  dated  January  1980, 
which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dredge  and  placer  mining  In  any 
form  Including  any  use  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  removal  of  sand  and  gravel 
for  mining  purposes  shall  be  prohibited 
within  the  segments  of  the  main  Salmon 
River  designated  as  wild  or  scenic  by  this 
subsection  and  within  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Salmon  River  and  its  tributary  streams 
In  their  entirety:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  removal  of  sand  and  gravel  above 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  Salmon  River  or 
the  Middle  Fork  and  Its  tributaries  by  any 
public  body  or  its  agents  for  the  purposes  of 
construction  or  maintenance  of  public  roads. 

"  (B)  The  segments  from  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Pork  of  the  Salmon  River  downstream 
to  Long  Tom  Bar  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Proinded,  That 
after  consultation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  Interested  public,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  take  such  action 
as  Is  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph.  The  segment  from 
Hammer  Creek  to  the  boundary  of  the  Snake 
River  component  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(C)  The  use  of  mo  tor  boats  (including 
motorized  jet  boats)  within  this  segment  of 
the  Salmon  River  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue at  a  level  not  less  than  the  level  of 
use  which  occxirred  during  calendar  year 
1978. 

"(O)  For  the  purposes  of  this  river  seg- 
ment, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  after  October  1,  1980,  not 
more  than  $16,200,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  lands  and  Interests  In  lands.". 

(b)  That  segment  of  the  main  Salmon  River 
designated  as  a  component  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Riven  System  by  thla  Act,  which  Ilea 


within  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  or 
the  Gospel-Hump  Wilderness  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-237,  shall  be  managed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  or  any  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  to 
the  coutnrj. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  conunlttee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

AMKMDUEMTS   OVTEaEO   BT    ICR.    SEIBBIH.TNC 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  series  of  technical  and  corrective 
amendments  which  are  at  the  desk.  I 
believe  copies  of  the  amendments  have 
been  given  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

"Hie  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Seibkbunc: 
Page  15.  line  16,  change  "1979"  to  "1980". 

Page  17,  line  4,  change  "section  8(a)(3)" 
to  "section  7(a)  (3)". 

Page  20,  line  23,  change  "section  9"  to 
"section  8". 

Page  21,  line  8,  change  "section  5"  to 
"section  4". 

Page  22,  line  6,  change  "section  9"  to 
"section  8". 

Page  23,  line  4,  change  "section  9"  to 
"section  8". 

D  1710 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  (ZJhairman, 
these  are  purely  technical  amendments. 
The  first  one  changes  the  date  of  the 
bill's  title  referred  to  on  page  15,  line 
15,  from  1979  to  1980,  and  the  others 
simply  correct  erroneous  section  refer- 
ences in  various  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  acceptance  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  prefer  that  the  gentleman 
just  go  down  the  list  so  that  we  know  we 
have  the  right  ones. 

We  have  one  on  page  17;  one  on  page 
20,  changing  section  9  to  sectitm  8;  one 
on  page  21,  changing  section  5  to  section 
4;  one  on  page  22,  changing  section  9  to 
section- 8;  and  one  on  page  23,  changing 
section  9  to  section  8. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
all  we  have? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  fluestlon  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT    OPTEEED   BT    MS.    TTDAIX 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page 
18,  line  3  through  line  8,  In  section  4(c), 
alter  "effective  date  of  this  Act,"  delete  the 
second  proviso  In  its  entirety. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
main  debates  and  votes  we  had  in  the 
committee  on  this  legislation  was  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Santini)  to  take  out  50,000 
acres  from  the  bill's  wilderness  designa- 
tion and  to  have  it  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  cobalt  mine  which  has 
been  much  discussed  here  today. 

Included  in  that  amendment  was  lan- 
guage relating  to  a  mining  and  prospect- 
ing deadline,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  San- 
tini) ,  as  he  explained  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  that  extension  applied  only 
to  that  area  and  not  to  the  large  remain- 
ing areas  in  the  bill. 

After  the  vote  had  been  taken,  we 
checked  the  amendment  language  care- 
fully, and  we  found  that  it  did  have  the 
far-reaching  effect,  so  the  committee  in- 
structed me,  after  further  debate,  to 
offer  this  amendment  in  order  to  really 
carry  out  what  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Santini)  intended  to  do  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  merely 
conforms  the  bill  to  the  intentions  of 
Congressman  Santini  in  deleting  the 
50, 000 -acre  Clear  Creek  area  from  wil- 
derness. As  this  area  was  excluded  from 
wilderness  by  the  Santini  amendment, 
there  is  no  reason  to  extend  the  wilder- 
ness prospecting  deadline  in  the  area. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  the  Santini 
amendment  to  extend  the  mineral  pros- 
pecting deadline  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
by  5  years  in  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness.  To  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mittee substitute  bill  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally rejected  a  mining  deadline 
extension. 

The  Symms  substitute,  which  con- 
tained a  mining  deadline  extension,  was 
rejected  in  both  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee markup.  If  committee  members 
had  known  that  the  Santini  amendment 
inadvertently  contained  a  mining  dead- 
line extension,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
they  would  have  rejected  It. 

A  review  of  the  debate  on  the  Santini 
amendment  in  committee  markup 
clearly  shows  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  mining  deadline.  The 
ofiBcial  transcript  contains  not  one  single 
word  which  could  possibly  be  construed 
as  indicating  any  intent  to  offer  a  min- 
ing deadline  extension. 

The  ccHnmittee  amendment  is  fully 
supported  by  Mr.  Santini,  and  in  no  way 
prejudices  his  deletion  of  the  50,000-acre 
Clear  Creek  area. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  The  chairman  has  cor- 
rectly stated  both  the  procedural  and 
the  substantive  issue,  and  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  support 
the  chainnan's  amendment. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendmoit.  It  is  Im- 
portant for  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
understand  the  nature  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  language  no-w 
contained  in  the  Committee-passed  bill 
and  its  short  but  interesting  history. 

Under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  ex- 
ploration and  the  staking  of  claims  with- 
in a  wilderness  is  permitted  imtil  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  Regardless  of  the  rela- 
tively unexplored  nature  of  any  wilder- 
ness, exploration  will  cease.  When  the 
River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  proceeded 
through  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, it  was  the  realization  of  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  entire  U-S.  Senate,  and  in 
l>articular  both  of  the  Senators  fron 
Idaho,  that  the  area  of  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness  had  been  relatively 
unexplored  and  that  to  enforce  the  1983 
deadline  upon  that  wilderness  given  its 
mineral  potential,  would  be  to  do  an  in- 
justice to  Idaho  and  to  the  Nation. 

Thus,  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  adopted  language 
in  the  bill  permitting  exploration  within 
the  entire  wilderness  until  January  1. 
1989 — a  5-year  extension.  Allow  me  to 
read  to  the  House  the  language  from  the 
committee  report: 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  exploration  which 
has  occurred,  the  Committee  extended  the 
mineral  exploration  deadline  contained  In 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act  for  5  years  .  .  .  the 
approach  adopted  by  the  Committee  pre- 
cluded neither  exploration  nor  eventual  pro- 
duction .... 

It  was  this  language  which  was 
adopted  by  the  entire  U.S.  Senate  and 
which  made  its  way  to  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  in 
a  markup  session  conducted  in  early 
March  adopted  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Included 
in  that  amendment  was  a  provision 
which  provided  that  the  wilderness  ex- 
ploration deadline  extension  appUed  not 
to  the  entire  wilderness  area  as  the  Sen- 
ate had  provided  but  only  to  the  so- 
called  cobalt  area  of  West  Panther 
Creek.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  had 
been  no  discussion  in  hearings  or  in 
markup  as  to  the  need  for  or  the  widsom 
of  this  decision. 

The  committee  has  yet  to  be  informed 
as  to  why  the  exploration  deadline 
should  not  be  extended  for  the  entire 
wilderness  area  given  its  mineral  poten- 
tial. We  have  not  been  so  advised  be- 
cause there  was  little  reason  for  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  subcommittee. 

During  markup  by  the  full  Interior 
Committee  there  was  contained  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  to  exclude  from  wilder- 
ness the  all-important  cobalt  trend,  an 
amendment  returning  the  wilderness  ex- 
ploration deadline  extension  to  the  Sen- 
ate language.  Unfortunately,  that  aspect 
of  the  amendment  was  not  discussed 
during  the  debate.  Needless  to  say,  at- 
tention was  focused  primarily  upon  the 
importance  of  cobalt  and  the  necessity  to 
exclude  the  trend  from  wilderness.  Aa 


the  House  knows,  the  Santini  amend- 
ment excluding  the  cobalt  region  from 
wilderness  prevailed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  as  did  the  deadline  extension. 

Subsequently,  some  members  of  the 
committee — on  the  losing  side  of  the  vote 
on  the  Santini  ammdment — contend- 
ing that  they  did  not  realize  that  the 
deadline  extension  had  been  included, 
urged  the  committee  to  reverse  its  deci- 
sion as  a  result  of  their  belief  that  the 
committee  was  not  aware  of  the  actiooi 
it  had  taken.  Despite  the  parliamoitary 
gymnastics  in  which  the  chairman  en- 
gaged in  what  I  believe  was  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
committee  agreed  to  offer  on  the  floor 
the  amendment  now  before  us. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  gentleman 
fr«n  Nevada  felt  duty  bound  to  permit 
the  committee  to  reverse  its  position  be- 
cause he  had  not  made  the  committee 
fully  aware  of  the  scope  of  his  amend- 
ment. While  that  amendment  lay  before 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
was  certainly  clear  on  its  face  as  to 
its  effect,  I  admire  the  gentleman  irom 
Nevada  for  his  fairness,  for  his  honesty, 
for  his  integrity,  and  for  his  willingness 
to  attempt  to  meet  the  concerns  of  those 
he  so  easily  vanquished. 

That  having  been  said,  however,  let 
me  say  further,  that  the  concerns  of 
those  unhappy  with  their  defeat  have 
been  met  by  the  vote  of  the  committee 
to  permit  the  offering  of  the  amendment 
now  before  the  House.  The  House  should 
now  defeat  that  amendment  in  order  to 
permit  exploration  of  our  as  yet  unex- 
plored public  lands.  So  little  land  has 
been  explored,  so  few  anomolies  have 
been  pursued  so  as  to  give  us  a  clear 
indication  of  the  value  of  the  lands  and 
of  the  wealth  that  they  hold. 

The  stories  are  legion  in  the  minerals 
community  of  the  times  that  an  area  has 
been  examined  and  surveyed,  condemned 
as  having  no  potential,  only  to  have  one 
lone  geologist  or  team  of  geologists  ex- 
amine the  area  and  strike  a  bonanza. 
The  molybdenum  find  in  Crested  Butte. 
Colo.,  the  second  largest  molybdenum 
discovery  in  the  world,  is  just  such  a 
story. 

This  Nation  is  not  so  secure  in  its  min- 
eral sources  nor  so  comfortable  in  our 
ability  to  rely  on  foreign  suppliers  that 
we  can  afford  to  shut  the  door  on  Amer- 
ica's potential  mineral  wealth  in  cliro- 
mium,  in  cobalt,  in  managanese,  in  tita- 
nium. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  go  along  with 
the  Symms  approach,  for  this  reason: 

When  the  Wilderness  Act  was  origi- 
nally passed,  back  in  the  early  1960's.  the 
extension  for  mineral  exploration  into 
1984,  the  20-year  extension  from  1964 
to  1984,  was  given  on  the  grounds  that 
the  mineral  exploration  companies  were 
going  to  be  able  to  have  this  period  of 
time,  and  it  was  never  contemplated  on 
the  part  of  anybody  that  all  of  this  land 
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consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  very  much  time  this  after- 
noon to  explain  briefly  that  my  amend- 
ment would  add  a  segment  59  miles  in 
length  to  the  wild  and  scenic  river  desig- 
nation of  the  Salmon  River. 

In  the  bill,  as  it  stands  now,  the  desig- 
nation   is    178    miles.    My   amendment 
would  extend  it  to  237  miles.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  59-mile 
sjBgment  which  I  am  speaking  of  this 
afternoon  lies  currently  improtected  be- 
tween   two    protected    segments.    The 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  have 
correspondence  from  the  Department  of 
Pish  and  Game.  State  of  Idaho,  in  which 
they  make  specific  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Kostmayer  amendment  and  sup- 
port it.  My  amendment  would  protect, 
obviously,  the  esthetic  and  recreational 
values  of  this  segment  of  the  river,  but 
I    think    also,    quite    importantly,    the 
multimillion-dollar     salmon     industry, 
which  is  quite  important  to  the  people 
of  Idaho. 

There  are  relatively  few  problems 
which  remain.  Eighty-flve  percent  of 
the  land  in  this  corridor  is  already 
owned  by  the  public.  There  is  no  right 
to  condemnation  in  my  amendment  or 
in  the  bill.  The  public  has  had  wide- 
spread opportunity  to  consider  this.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  popular  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  I  would  ask  that  the 
Committee  accept  my  amendment  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
adding  a  59-mile  stretch  of  the  Salmon 
River  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System,  is  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  committee  bill,  and  has  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement. 

Protection  for  this  important  segment 
of  the  Salmon  has  been  studied  and 
favorably  recommended  by  both  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Interior  Departments. 

Just  as  importantly,  the  State  of  Idaho 
fully  supports  this  protection.  The  act- 
ing director  of  the  Idaho  Pish  and  Game 
Department,  Mr.  Robert  Salter,  wrote  to 
me  on  April  8  of  the  "utmost  impor; 


fish  runs  would  generate  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  annual  economic 
benefits. 

In  addiUon,  Gov.  John  Evans  has 
written  me  specifically  urging  the  House 
to  preserve  the  free-flowing  nature  of 
this  segment  of  the  Salmon  River. 

The  amendment  also  is  supported  by 
many.  If  not  most,  of  the  landowners  ad- 
jacent to  the  river.  These  are  ranchers 
who  are  fighting  pressures  to  have  their 
lands  subdivided  and  developed.  They 
deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  committee  has  taken  no 
position  on  it.  It  was  not  offered  in  com- 
mittee. But  I  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  an  improvement  In  the  bill. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  I  have  been 
given  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  a  gentle- 
man named  Scott  W.  Reed,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  who  points  out  that  a 
gentleman  named  Ed  Chaney,  of  the  fed- 
erally funded  Independent  Northwest 
Resource  Information  Center,  has  done 
considerable  investigation  of  the  value  of 
this  particular  stretch  of  the  river  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  survival  of  the  sal- 
mon and  steeUiead,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  United  States  has  authorized 
capital  expenditures  in  excess  of  $170 
million  on  fish  passage  facilities  on  the 
Lower  Snake  River,  that  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  has  spent  additional  millions  more, 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  entire 
Columbia  River  salmon  and  steelhead 
fishery  population  comes  out  of  the  Sal- 
mon River,  and  that  at  least  one-half 
billion  dollars  will  be  spent  by  the  end  of 
this  year  on  fish  passage  enhancement 
on  hatcheries  in  the  Columbia  River 
drainage. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  economic 
Importance  of  this  particular  resource, 
and  the  gentleman's  amendment  closes 
the  gap  in  making  sure  that  the  Salmon 
River  portion  of  the  Columbia  River 
steelhead  resource  is  adequately  pro- 
tected, I  commend  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  the 
Committee  to  page  15  of  our  report,  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  area  that  we 
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3,  strike  the  words  "wild 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
recreational  rivers". 
6,  strike  "»16,200,000"  and 
'•33,300,000". 


Charman, 


(during  the  read- 
I  aA  unanimous 


in  the  entire  Columbia  River  Basins,  but 
that  with  intelligent  improvements  these 
nms  could  be  restored  to  their  previous 
levels. 

Mr.  Salter  advises  us  that  maintain- 
ing the  Lower  Salmon  River  in  its  free- 
flowing  state  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
the  recovery  of  these  fish  runs  and  that 
adoption  of  the  Kostmayer  amendment 
is  the  onlv  certain  guarantee  that  the 
Salmon  River  will  not  be  impounded. 
He  estimates  that  revltalization  of  the 


will  yield,  ves,  that  is  the  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  was 
recommended  for  recreational  river  des- 
ignation by  the  administration? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  That  is  correct.  In 
1968,  originally. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Our  com- 
mittee report  says: 

Although  this  recommendation  appears  to 
have  considerable  merit,  the  Committee  de- 
ferred action  on  this  segment  until  more  in- 
formation can  be  gathered  on  the  state  and 
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private  land  holdings  adjacent  to  the  river. 
The  Committee  recognizes,  however,  that  this 
segment  possesses  outstanding  scenic  values 
and  recreational  opportunities,  and  trusts 
that  the  administration  will  continue  to 
maintain  Its  recommendation  for  the  area 
untU  such  time  as  Congress  can  study  the 
matter  further.  In  particular,  the  Committee 
would  Insist  that  no  applications  for  dams 
or  impoundments  be  granted  on  this  stretch 
of  the  river  unless  and  until  Congress  8i>e- 
clflcally  determines  otherwise. 

Now,  there  have  been  no  additional 
studies.  There  was,  as  I  am  advised,  dur- 
ing the  committee  process  or  during  the 
hearing  process  we  heard  from  the  Idaho 
Pish  and  Game,  and  they  testified  about 
this.  But  we  did  not  include  it  because  we 
did  not  have  the  material.  Now  this  is 
an  example,  I  think,  of  how  it  is  so  easy 
to  impose  wilderness  or  wild  river  desig- 
nation or  recreational  designation  with- 
out any  kind  of  adequate  study. 

Here  we  have  studied  it.  we  know  we 
do  not  have  adequate  information,  we 
said  so  in  writing,  and  now  because  one 
of  the  Members  from  another  part  of 
the  country  comes  back  and  wants  to 
impose  something  very  easy  to  impose, 
we  will  say,  "We  are  ready  to  accept 
it,"  forgetting  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  previously  said,  "We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  done."  There 
may  be  merit  to  it,  but  we  are  not  ready 
to  do  it  until  somebody  comes  along,  and 
the  committee  offers  the  amendment, 
and  everybody  falls  over  dead.  We  Imow 
that  we  do  not  have  the  information  to 
pass  this  amendment.  We  have  stated 
it  so  in  writing,  and  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, I  think,  if  we  did. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  letter  from  the  State  of  Idaho 
Department  of  Pish  and  Game,  dated 
April  8,  1980: 

Dear  Congressman  Udall:  This  is  in  ref- 
erence to  the  River  of  No  Return  legislation 
concerning  river  classification  for  the  59- 
mlle  segment  of  the  Salmon  River.  .  .  . 

In  our  view,  this  amendment  Is  of  utmost 
importance  as  the  lower  Salmon  River  Is  a 
vital  link  in  the  life  cycle  of  millions  of 
Juvenile  salmon  and  steelhead  that  migrate 
from  the  spawning  and  rearing  tributaries 
of  the  upper  Salmon  River  . . . 
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Now  this  is  regarded  as  essential  by 
the  State  of  Idaho  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game  Commission. 
They  support  this.  This  is  not  some  far- 
out  environmentalist  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  is  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Why  did 
we  not  take  care  of  it  during  the  com- 
mittee process? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Because  this  letter 
is  dated  April  8. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Then  it 
was  not  that  vital  during  the  committee 
process. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  There  has  been  new 
information.  It  has  been  determined 
since  we  marked  up.  that  the  Federal 


ownership  is  such  that  ccmdemnation 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  RIvctb  Act 
would  not  lie  allowed,  and  we  had  to 
make  that  determination  on  how  much 
Pederal  ownership  was  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman. I  am  sure,  is  correct,  except  we 
have  not  seen  that  information  aa  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  plenty 
of  c^portunities  coming  up.  There  is  an 
omnibus  recreation  bill  and /or  wild 
and  scenic  river  bill  in  the  process  of 
being  prepared.  There  are  plenty  of  <«>- 
portunities  later  on,  if  this  is  so  criti- 
cal, to  pass  it  yet  this  year  in  the  full 
committee  after  there  has  been  proper 
study. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  has  hap- 
pened time  and  again  in  this  lx>dy  when 
we  pass  something,  and  as  I  have  said 
dozens  of  times,  the  cheapest  vote  you 
can  have  is  impose  wilderness  on  some- 
body else  without  any  study.  Here  is  a 
perfect  example  of  this.  We  have  said  so 
in  the  cominittee  report.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  ready  to  pass  this 
yet  or  not. 

We  offer  it  on  the  fioor.  Everybody 
falls  over  backward  in  their  eagerness 
to  accept  an  amendment  that  we  have 
previously  stated  we  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation to  pass. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  h's  statement. 
There  is  no  ranking  member  who  has 
worked  harder.  If  you  believe  in  the 
committee  process  to  the  extent,  if  this 
is  accepted  prior  to  that  time,  brought  to 
us.  I  am  sure  we  would  have;  but  we  are 
tired,  and  I  am  tired  of  a  special  interest 
group  coming  down  and  having  somebody 
from  not  that  State  offering  that  aonend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Go  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend.  Does  the  gentleman  insist  on 
his  motion?  Does  the  gentleman  insist? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  read  from 
the  committee  report  quite  correctly, 
where  it  said  that  we  did  not  make  a 
reoommendation  with  respect  to  this 
59-«nile  segment  and  deferred  action  on 
it  imtil  more  information  can  be  gath- 
ered on  the  State  and  private  landhold- 
ing  adjacent  to  the  river. 

Since  the  cMnmlttee  reported  out  the 
bill,  we  have  been  advised  that  Pederal 
ownership  is  such  on  this  segment  of 
the  river  that  condemnation  of  lands 
would  not  be  permissible  xmder  Uie  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  and,  theref(H«, 
this  removes  one  of  the  major  objections 
that  was  raised  to  acquiring  or  putting 
this  additional  stretch  of  the  river  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 

What  is  more,  I  woiild  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentlonan  from  Colorado 


that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  does  not  put  this  in 
wilderness  status.  It  does  not  make  it 
a  wild  or  scenic  river.  It  would  rteslgnatf 
this  stretch  as  a  recreational  river,  which 
has  the  nUnimnm  restricUoDs,  which 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
will  not  result  in  any  condemnation  of 
private  land  on  either  side  of  the  river; 
and,  therefore,  it  does  not  distuib  exist- 
ing ownei^hip  patterns. 

What  it  does  do  is  to  prevent  or  to 
eliminate  a  serious  threat  to  the  scenic 
and  recreational  values  of  this  stretch 
of  the  river  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
rest  of  the  river. 

Volimtary  land  acquisition  efforts,  U 
they  are  gmng  to  be  initiated  and  Fed- 
eral expenditures  going  to  be  authorized 
for  that  is  going  to  have  to  come  without 
further  delay  if  we  are  going  to  protect 
this  particular  resource.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  at  all 
incompatible  with  what  the  committee 
said  In  the  report  or  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  ,  mentioned,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  smH>orts  this.  The  State  Fish  and 
Game  supports  it.  Therefore,  this  is  not, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  said, 
someone  from  outside  coming  in  and 
imposing  wilderness  on  a  State.  Iliere- 
fore,  I  would  strongly  personally  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  and  add  among  the 
special  interest  groups  that  favor  it  are 
the  State  Pish  and  Game  Commission 
and  the  CSovemor  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
among  the  special  interest  groups  here 
today  encouraging  Members  to  offer 
amendments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fr<Mn  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  agreed 
to  the  transfer  of  administrative  juris- 
diction of  certain  lands  in  this  area  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  We  have 
not  received  any  information  about  this. 
I  guess  this  whole  process  would  be  done 
on  that  side. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  advised  they 
concur  in  that  proposal. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  We  have 
not  heard  about  that,  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  advised  about  that.  So  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  that 
has  occurred,  whether  it  has  occurred  in 
writing  or  whether  it  has  occurred  over 
the  telephone  or  whether  it  was  by  sign 
language  or  by  smoke  signals. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  advised  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  also  go  a  little  further  and 
give  us  an  illustration  of  what  the  hurry 
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Is  about  accepting  this?  The  gentleman 
said  there  was  a  threat  to  the  river. 
There  has  r  ever  been  any  statement  any- 
where that  I  have  read  there  is  a  threat 
to  the  rlvei  if  we  do  not  designate  this  as 
a  recreatifn  area  at  this  particular 
time 


Mr.  SET  lERIilNO.  There  were  very 
extensive  learings  held  by  Senator 
Chtthch  am  1  by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  abo  it  this  entire  stretch,  includ- 
ing this  particular  portion  of  the  river, 
and  a  great  imanv  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  beople  who  live  in  that  area 
that  if  this  segment  is  not  placed  in  the 
bill  that  scene  of  the  values  that  they 
are  concen  ed  about,  including  protect- 
ing the  cha  acter  of  their  lands  on  either 
side  from  ii  compatible  development,  are 
going  to  be  lost;  and,  therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  the  pressxire  for  this  particular 
amendment  as  I  understand  it,  comes 
from  the  p«  ople  who  live  along  the  river. 

Mr.  JOHI  fSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  a  very  fli  le  and  a  very  thorough  sub- 
committee c  tiairman,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  ill  of  a  sudden  this  thing  is 
being  broug  ht  up  now,  when  just  a  very 
short  perlo< :  of  time  ago  we  did  not  feel 
lilte  we  had  enough  InformatlOTi  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  ttink  that  that  situation  has 
changed.  ^  e  do  have  plenty  of  time  to 
handle  it  liter  on.  It  may  be  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  am  just  emphasizing  once 
again  that  it  this  point  on  this  side  we 
do  not  Imcn  r,  and  I  do  not  know  if  that 
side  really  knows.  They  are  trying  to 
accommoda  « the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. W !  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think 
the  record  i  hows  that  we  know. 
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Mr.  SYMllS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  t*  >  the  amendment. 


SEX  tERLINO. 


I  just  make  the  point 

Senators  from  Idaho,  one 

considered  this  amend- 

ected  It  on  the  basis  that  the 

supporting  the  des'gnation 

Now,  it  might  relieve 

of  the  committee  who  may 

about  what  may  be  hap- 


there. 

As  the  get  tleman  from  Ohio  has  cor- 
rectly stated ,  most  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  thai  river  is  Qovemment  land, 
so  access  an  1  egress  is  controlled  by  the 
land  manac<  n. 

Second.  K  aho  does  have  a  streambed 


law,  to  protect  against  the  risk  of  any 
damage  being  done  to  that  water  or  the 
Salmon  River  in  this  particular  area.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  would  be  much 
better  off  to  consider  th's  in  a  separate 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  b'U  that  would 
consider  its  merits  individuallv. 

I  might  also  further  mention  Idaho 
has  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  classifica- 
tion on  the  Clearwater,  on  the  Lochsa, 
on  the  Saint  Joe,  on  the  Snake,  and  on 
the  Salmon,  just  to  mention  a  few. 

We  have,  in  fact,  contributed  a  great 
many  more  miles  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  to  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
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I  think  that  Idaho  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Sys- 
tem. I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we 
have  to  rush  in  here  today. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  froBi 
Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
does  the  Idaho  Pish  and  Game  Commis- 
s'on  now  call  this  very  important  and 
urgent? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
answer  that.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question.  It  is  a  fair 
question. 

There  is  still  some  question  by  some  of 
those  private  in-holdlngs  along  that 
river.  We  still  are  yet  to  get  settled  some 
of  the  in-holdings  of  past  wilderness 
designations  of  this  Congress.  We  are 
still  in  the  courts  settling  up  and  making 
payments  and  restitutions  to  people  for 
payments  to  buy  out  in-holdings  in  other 
wilderness  areas,  in  the  Sawtooth  Rec- 
reation Area,  in  the  Snake  River  Rec- 
reation Area  and  others.  I  cannot  see 
why  we  cannot  settle  these  things  one 
at  a  time  before  we  take  on  new  action. 

It  says  here,  the  gentleman  was  tick- 
ing about  raising  the  cost — this  amend- 
ment is  $5  million  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  bill;  but  the  committee  did  not  ad- 
dress the  adequacy  of  this  amount. 

The  two  Senators  from  Idaho,  one 
from  each  party  with  very  diverse  philo- 
sophical approaches  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  today,  both  agreed  on 
the  125-mile  stretch.  The  committee  bill 
of  our  committee  adds  some  53  miles  to 
it  and  now  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania wants  to  add  some  59  more. 
Why  can  we  not  be  happy  with  what  the 
two  Senators  agreed  to? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  dear,  beloved  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  mind  saying  why  the  Idaho 
Pish  and  Osune  Commission  urges  im- 
mediate adoption  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Well,  of  course,  the  Idaho 
Pish  and  Game  Department,  and  I  have 
many  friends  there,  they  do  rot  have  the 
concern  that  maybe  some  of  those  pri- 
vate in-holders  may  have  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  all  those  men  ard  women 
being  cut  out  of  their  jobs  by  this  wilder- 
ness classification.  The  fish  and  game  are 
managed  by  the  State  of  Idaho  and  they 


perform  an  excellent  job.  They  are  not 
managed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  a  streambed  law  in  Idaho  that 
v,'ill  protect  those  streams,  this  body 
does  not  need  to  make  precipitous  ac- 
tions without  proper  study. 

There  is  no  major  concern  that  can 
take  place  without  the  passage  of  the 
Kostmayer  amendment.  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  yield  just  one 
more  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  telling  the  House  why  the  Idaho 
Fi.sh  and  Game  Commission  feels  it  \s 
important  to  put  this  59  miles  in? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  There  may  be  some  peo- 
ple in  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment that  feel  or  think  that  somehow 
they  would  better  be  able  to  protect  the 
river. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  it  has  been 
the  considered  judgment  of  others  of  us 
that  there  is  no  urgent  nish  at  this 
moment  that  this  part  of  the  river  be 
designated  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river. 

I  think  we  had  better  not  bite  off  more 
than  we  can  chew.  We  already  have 
many,  many  areas  in  Idaho,  such  as  the 
ca-ie  of  Obsidian  and  others,  where  we 
are  still  trying  to  settle  up  wilderness 
biUs  that  passed  this  House  before  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho,  either  one.  were  priv- 
ileged to  work  here. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  are  talking  about  various  opinions 
and  special  groups  that  keep  talking 
about  their  preferences,  we  hear  too  be- 
ing thrown  aroimd,  the  Governor  and 
the  fish  and  game  department;  but  I 
notice  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  circulated  a  statement  talking 
about  all  of  the  other  Interest  groups  in 
Idaho.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  surely 
working  very  hard  to  accommodate  one 
or  two  interests,  when  a  lot  of  other 
groups  have  not  been  heard  from;  and 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  we  ought 
to  know  about  it  and  make  sure  every- 
body is  compatible  seems  to  hold  a  lot 
more  water  than  the  statement  that  a 
couple  of  people  want  it  or  a  couple  of 
businesses  want  it,  and  so  we  ought  to  do 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  h8« 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sbiberung,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Symms  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  first  of 
all.  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  incor- 
rectly referred  to  this  amendmoit  as  wil- 
derness legislation.  This  amendment 
does  not  put  any  land  in  any  such  desig- 
nation. It  would  designate  the  stretch 
of  the  river  as  a  recreational  river,  the 
lowest  classification.  There  would  be  no 
condemnation  of  private  land.  Any  Ismd- 
holder  that  sold  would  have  to  do  it  on  a 
volimtary  willing-buyer,  willing-seller 
basis. 
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The  pressure  for  this  is  coming  from 
within  the  gentleman's  own  State.  There 
are  people  along  the  river  who  are  con- 
cerned about  subdivisions  that  are 
threatening  to  take  place  along  the  river 
and  destroy  its  scenic  character.  The 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Pish 
and  Game  Commission,  support  this 
amendment.  This  is  not  an  amendment 
coming  from  outside  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  real  basis  for  any  great  controversy; 
but,  I  think  the  thing  has  been  pretty 
well  aired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  can  help  answer  the  gentleman's 
problem.  I  just  returned  from  visiting 
the  beautiful  State  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  met  with' a  group  of  my 
constituents  who  had  previously  favored 
classifying  the  Snake  River  as  a  wild 
and  scenic  river,  and  part  of  that  is  a  low 
classification  recreation  river. 

Now  that  it  is  classified  and  signed  into 
law,  there  is  an  effort  being  attempted 
by  the  Gtovemment  agency  responsible 
for  that  to  put  the  power  boats  and  take 
them  off  the  river,  except  for  very  limited 
use.  The  people  of  Idaho  are  very  con- 
cerned that  the  more  classification  they 
get,  all  of  a  sudden  they  will  find  out 
that  those  working  men  and  women  in 
Idaho  who  may  use  the  river  on  a  wedc- 
end  will  be  precluded  from  using  the 
river  and  it  will  be  kept  for  just  the 
floaters.  That  is  my  primary  concern. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  this  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  committee  bill,  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  use  of  power 
boats  on  the  river  shall  be  no  less  than 
the  present  level  of  use;  so  it  protects 
the  power  boat  users. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Well,  that  is  what  the 
Hell's  Canyon  recreation  bill  said  also. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say 
briefly  that  th's  stretch  of  59  miles  of 
the  river  has  been  recommended  bv  the 
President  since  1977.  It  is  endorsed  and 
urged  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game 
Comm'ssion,  by  the  Governor  of  Idaho. 
Hearings  on  this  were  held,  seven  pub- 
lic meetings  in  Idaho  and  Montana  in 
1971;  10  more  rublic  workshops  in 
Idaho  and  in  the  adjoining  States  in 
1973;  over  3,000  reople,  mostly  Idaho 
residents,  particli^ated  in  these  meet- 
ings. There  have  been  meetings  in  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  which  this  issue  has  been  care- 
fully discussed. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kostmayer). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Weaver)  there 
were — ayes  5,  noes  12. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AlfXNDKXMT   IN   THE   NATTTKC   OF  A    SUBST1TUT« 
OrmiD   BT   MK.   BTMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Stmms:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AU-Maho 
Multiple-Use     Land     Management     Act     or 

1980" 

Sec  2  (a)  In  the  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poces  of  the  WUderness  Act  of  September  3 
1964  (78  Stat.  890),  the  following  National 
Forest  lands  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  toUUng 
about  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "The  All-Idaho  Multiple-Use  Land 
Management  Proposal",  dated  January,  1980. 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and 
therefore,  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  S^tem: 

(1)  cerUln  lands  In  the  Boise,  cmallls. 
Payette,  Nez  Perce,  and  Salmon  National  For- 
ests Idaho,  situated  north  and  south  of  the 
Salmon  River  generally  centered  on  115  de- 
crees west  longitude  and  extending  from  the 
crest  of  the  Breaks  north  of  the  Salmon  Blver 
couth  to  about  44  degrees  45  minutes  north 
latitude,  which  comprise  approximately  one 
million  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres, 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  Central  Idaho 
Wilderness.  The  previous  olassUlcatlon  of  the 
Idaho  and  Salmon  Blver  Breaks  Primitive 
Areas  Is  hereby  abolished. 

(2)  certain  lands  In  the  Clearwater  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprl-e  approximately 
fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  acres,  and  shaU  be  known  as  the  Hoo- 
doo Wilderness; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Targhee  National 
Forest,  which  ccmprlse  approximately  six- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  Llonhead  Wilder- 
ness; .       „  ^.       , 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Targhee  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  Sawtell  Peak  Wilderness; 

(5)  certain  lands  In  the  Panhandle  and 
Clearwater  National  Forests,  which  comprlfe 
approximately  forty-seven  thousand  nine 
Hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and  shall  be 
known   as  the  Mallard-Larklns  WUderness; 

(6)  certoln  lands  In  the  Boise  National  For- 
est which  comprise  approximately  twenty- 
two  thousand  acres,  and  shaU  be  known  as 
the  Steel  Mountain  Wilderness; 

(7)  cerUIn  lands  In  the  Sawtooth  National 
Fore=t,  which  comprise  approximately  fifty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  fifty-two  acres, 
and  ShaU  be  known  as  the  While  Cloud  WU- 
cerness;  „  ^. 

(8)  certain  lands  In  the  ChalUs  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  one 
hundred  nineteen  thousand  eight  hrndred 
and  sixty-four  acres,  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  Borah  Peak  WUdemesa; 

(9)  certain  lands  In  the  Boise  and  Saw- 
tooth National  Forests,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately forty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  acres,  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in  and  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
th»  Sawtooth  WUderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  92-400; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Clearwater  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  acres,  are  hereby  incorporated  In  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Selway- 
Bltterroot  WUderness,  as  designated  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-677. 

ADMINISTSATION   OF   WILDXBMESS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  (1)  Within  three  years  after  the 
d&te  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary")  shall  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  comprehen- 


sive wtldernesB  management  plana  (bweln- 
after  refeiTed  to  as  "the  management  plana") 
for  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by  tbla 
Act  which  ShaU  consider  a  broad  range  of 
land  uses  and  recreation  opportunltlea,,^ ' 

(2)  The  management  plans  shall  be  pre- 
pared In  coordination  with  the  relevant  na- 
tlcnfi  forest  plans  required  by  section  6  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1978 
(9C  Stat.  2949). 

(3)  In  preparing  the  management  plana. 
the  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  full  public 
participation  as  required  under  section  6  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

(4)  The  management  plans  shall,  among 
other  things,  address  the  need  for,  and  al- 
ternative means  of  access  to,  the  wUdemeas; 
and  shall  Include  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  and  State  and  the 
ppderal  Emergency  Management  Agency  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  strategic  slg- 
ficance  of  the  materials  and  minerals  found 
In  the  wUdemess  areas  designated  by  this 
Act. 


(b)  In  administering  the  wUdemess 
desl{^ted  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consist- 
ent with  the  management  plans  required  by 
this  section,  clear  obstructions  from  all  of 
the  national  forest  trails  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  WUderness  on  at  least  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  Subject  to  vaUd  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act  shaU 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  WUdemeas 
Act:  Provided.  That  any  reference  In  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  WU- 
demess Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  respect  to  the  wU- 
demess areas  designated  by  this  Act,  aU  lef- 
erences  In  section  4(d)  (3)  of  the  WUdemeoa 
Act  to  December  31,  1983,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  December  31.  1999.  and  any  reference  to 
January  1.  1984.  sbaU  be  deemed  to  be  Jan- 
uary 1. 2000. 

Sec.  4.  As  aoon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shaU  file  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  each 
wUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act  with 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. United  States  Senate,  and  the  C^om- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  tbla 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  corrections  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shaU 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
In  the  office  of  the  CJhlef  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

CONTnfTJATlON    OP    ESTABLISim)    tTBXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  the  wUdemess  areas  es- 
tablished by  this  Act  the  vise  of  aircraft  and 
motorboats,  where  these  uses  have  already 
become  established,  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  and  may  bs  allowed  to  Increase  in 
Intensity  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  desirable. 

(b)  Within  the  wilderness  areas  estab- 
lished by  this  Act,  and  as  provided  In  sub- 
section 4(d)  (4)  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the 
grazing  of  Uvestock.  where  established  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shaU  be 
permitted  to  continue  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable regulations,  policies  and  practices 
as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  are  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  regarding  grazing  in  such 
areas. 

(c)  Commercial  services  may  be  performed 
within  the  wilderness  areas  established  by 
this  Act.  to  the  extent  necessary  for  activi- 
ties which  are  proper  for  realising  the  reore- 
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Lands   within   the   National 
In  the  State  of  Idaho  recom- 
wlldemess,    nonwllderness,    or 
designation  under,  the  road- 
re^lew  and  evaluation  conducted  by 
of  Agriculture  (RARE  II)   but 
I  as  wilderness  by  this  Act,  and 
designation  as  primitive  areas  Is 
and  not  replaced  by  designation 
by  this  Act.  shall  henceforth  be 
i^twlthstandlng  any  other  provl- 
for  uses  other  tfaian  wilderness 
with  regulations  promulgated 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
Plannlng  Act  of  1974,  as 
Stat.  476,  as  amended) .  No  such 
tgaln  be  considered  for  designa- 
In  the  National  Wilderness 
system  unless  further  study  or 
for  such  designation  Is  pro- 
of Congress, 
tl^oee  lands  referenced  In  subsec- 
thls  section  for  much  multi- 
development  plans  have 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
of  Agriculture  shall  within 
enactment  of  the  Act  imple- 
plans. 
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development  plans  have  not 
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^Ucy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852) 
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The  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 

006,   as  amended:    16  n.S.C. 

IB  further  amended  aa  fol- 

3(a)   after  paragraph   (23) 

fo  [lowing  new  paragraph : 

Salmon,    Idaho. — The   segment 

river  from  the  mouth  of  the 

the  Salmon  River  downstream 
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r-Bix  mile  segment  from  the 

North  Pork  of  the  Salmon 
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River  to  Com  Creek  as  a  recreational  river; 
and 

"(11)  the  seventy-nine  mile  segment  from 
Com  Creek  to  Long  Tom  Bar  as  a  wild  river; 
all  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
Salmon  River  dated  November  1979,  which 
Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion In  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"(B)  This  segment  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided, 
That  after  consultation  with  State  and  Uical 
governments  and  tbe  Interested  public,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  Is  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  use  of  motorboats.  Including 
motorized  jet  boats,  within  this  segment  of 
the  Salmon  River  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue at  a  level  not  less  than  the  level  of 
use  which  occurred  during  calendar  year 
1978. 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  river  seg- 
ment, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  after  October  1,  1980,  not 
more  than  $6,200,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  lands  and  interests  in  lands." 

(b)  That  segment  of  the  main  Salmon 
River  designated  as  a  component  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  System  by  this  Act,  which 
lies  within  the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness  or 
the  Gospel-Hump  Wilderness  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-237  (92  Stat.  40),  shall  be 
managed  under  the  orovlslons  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  thereto, 
notwithstanding  section  10(b)  of  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  or  any  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  to  the  contrary. 

Sxc.  8.  Within  sixty  days  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  implement  the  multipurpose 
resource  development  plans  on  file  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  identified  as  the 
Warren  Planning  Unit  Land  Management 
Plan  and  Final  Environmental  Statement, 
Payette  National  Forest,  Idaho,  dated  May  9, 
1979:  and  the  Landmark  Planning  Unit  Land 
Management  Plan  and  Pinal  Environmental 
Statement.  Boise  National  Forest,  Idaho, 
dated  May  17.  1979. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "A  bill  to 
designate  tbe  Central  Idaho  Wilderness  and 
nine  other  wilderness  areas  within  the  Boise. 
Chains,  Clearwater.  Ne«  Perce.  Panhandle. 
Payette.  Salmon.  Sawtooth,  and  Tarehee  Na- 
tional Forests:  to  provide  for  management 
for  uses  other  than  wilderness  certain  other 
national  forests  lands  within  the  State  of 
Idaho:  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  to  Include  portions  of  the  Salmon  River; 
to  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
multipurpose  development  plans  for  the 
Warren  and  Landmark  Planning  Units,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  SYMMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  as  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  of  wilderness  in 
Idaho. 

The  substitute  measure  is  similar  to 
the  bill  I  originally  introduced  as  HJl. 
5711.  the  All-Idaho  Multiple-Use  Land 
Management  Act  of  1979,  although  there 
have  been  some  significant  modifications 
and  technical  adjustments. 


The  major  differences  between  the 
proposed  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  which  I  am  offering  and 
S.  2009  concern  the  total  acreage  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  the  enactment  of 
statutory  release  language,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mineral  exploration  dead- 
line in  the  Wilderness  Act. 

S.  2009,  as  reported  by  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee  proposes  about  2.3  mil- 
lion acres  of  wilderness  while  my  sub- 
stitute contains  1.8  million  acres.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  both  bills  would  enact 
the  largest  contiguous  wilderness  area 
in  the  lower  48  States.  My  amendment, 
like  the  committee  version  of  S.  2009, 
deletes  the  cobalt-rich  West  Panther 
Creek/Clear  Creek  from  wilderness.  This 
is  an  area  of  about  50,000  acres  contain- 
ing the  only  known  commercially  min- 
able  deposit  of  cobalt  in  the  United 
States. 

S.  2009  also  excludes  the  Magmder 
Corridor  Area,  a  171,000  acre  area,  of 
which  40  percent  is  prime  tlmberland. 
While  this  area  would  provide  timber 
for  primarily  the  Montana  lumber  miUs, 
its  exclusion  is  also  supported  by  nearly 
all  of  the  northern  Idaho  timber 
companies. 

In  my  earlier  statements,  I  addressed 
the  need  for  statutory  release  language. 
My  amendment  contains  this  language, 
which  will  provide  for  the  released  lands 
to  be  managed  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness.  Given  the  recent  district 
court  decision  in  the  California  RARE 
n  lawsuit,  I  believe  this  language  to  be 
even  more  essential  now  than  before.  The 
outcome  of  the  California  lawsuit  may 
well  encourage  similar  court  action  In 
other  States,  making  necessary  this 
language  to  afiOrm  the  tulequacy  of  the 
RARE  n  environmental  impact  state- 
ment and  to  block  a  similar  lawsuit  in 
Idaho.  ^ 

My  substitute  also  contains  extensions 
of  the  1984  deadline  contained  in  the 
Wilderness  Act  for  exploration  for  min- 
erals in  wilderness  areas.  S.  2009  con- 
tains a  5-year  extension  for  the  River 
of  No  Return  Wilderness,  but  my 
amendment  contains  a  16-year  exten- 
sion in  those  areas.  The  availability  of 
further  discovery  of  nonfuel  minerals  to 
combat  the  United  States  critical  over- 
dependence  on  the  import  of  nonfuel 
minerals  necessitates  this  extension  pro- 
vision. 

Finally,  my  substitute  motion  contains 
language  afSrming  the  land  management 
plans  which  have  been  developed  for  the 
Warren  and  Laniimark  planning  units  In 
the  Payette  and  Boise  National  Forests. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  these  unit  plans 
have  been  in  the  works  for  many  years 
and  have  encountered  many  delays.  This 
language  is  essential  to  guarantee  a  pre- 
dictable timber  supply  for  the  com- 
munities of  Emmett,  Council,  Cascade, 
and  Horseshoe  Bend. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  2009  by  a  split  vote  on 
Idaho's  senatorial  delegation.  They  were 
divided  on  an  issue  of  balamce,  and  that 
issue  is  the  primary  reason  for  my  sub- 
stitute, which  will  balance  a  very  unbal- 
anced bill.  If  one  fact  is  clear,  it  Is  the 
ease  with  which  we  in  Wsishtngton  de- 
cide the  fates  and  lives  of  real  live  peo- 
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pie  who  live  2,500  miles  away.  While  they 
depend  on  Congress  to  make  balanced 
and  objective  decisions,  we  are  consider- 
ing this  bill  which  makes  a  mockery  of 
objectivity. 

When  this  legislation  was  flrst  con- 
templated, three  proposals  were  offered. 
These  represented  a  large  2.3-inilllon 
acre  wilderness  proposal  by  environ- 
mental concerns,  a  U-milllon  acre  pro- 
posal by  timber  companies,  and  a  1.9- 
million  acre  proposal  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  natural  conclusi<m  to  these 
proposals  was  a  c(Mnpr(Hnise  that  would 
combine  salient  i>oints  of  each  to  arrive 
at  a  balanced  bill.  The  opposite  hap- 
pened, however,  and  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  bill  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
minor  deletion  in  the  northern  portion 
and  the  House  Interior  Committee's  ex- 
clusion of  the  West  Panther  Creek  Area, 
Is  a  virtual  carbon  copy  of  the  environ- 
mentalist proposal.  I  wonder  why,  in 
fact,  any  testimony  from  groups  other 
than  environmental  groups  was  re- 
quested or  received.  ITie  issues  raised  by 
resource  and  recreational  groups  were 
ignored  for  the  most  part.  The  subject 
of  release  language,  which  my  substitute 
addresses  positively,  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  and  the  committee.  It  is  extreme- 
ly confusing  to  me  just  where  this  C<ni- 
gress  priorities  are. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
consider  the  merits  of  my  substitute  and 
not  to  be  swayed  by  the  falsehoods  about 
S.  2009  as  a  great  compromise.  My  sub- 
stitute is  not  a  drastic  departure  from 
8.  2009,  but  it  does  address  some  very 
tough  decisions  that  will  insure  a 
healthy  Idaho  economy.  That  is  why  my 
substitute  has  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  and  many  more  groups  inter- 
ested In  the  jobs  and  the  economic  fu- 
ture ol  Idaho.  I  urge  passage  of  my  sub- 
stitute for  Idaho  and  for  the  country. 

D  1740 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  we  have  an  opportunity  here  for 
the  flrst  time  since  I  have  been  here  to 
vote  for  a  balanced  wilderness  bill,  and 
that  is  the  Symms  substitute.  It  is  bal- 
anced, and  those  who  would  like  to  look 
at  the  map  will  see  where  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas  would  be.  It  will  give 
Idaho  the  largest  contiguous  wilderness 
area  of  any  State  in  the  Lower  48  States. 
It  will  have  release  language  for  those 
multiple-use  lands,  so  when  the  legisla- 
tion is  passed  and  signed  into  law,  the 
people  who  work  in  the  sawmills,  the  log- 
gers, the  men  and  women  who  work  in 
the  mines  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
those  people  who  are  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  believe  in  working  during 
the  week  and  recreating  on  the  week- 
ends will  have  access  to  the  land  which 
is  in  multiple  use. 

Idaho  is  a  State  that  is  64  percent 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  Mr. 
Chairman.  All  we  are  asking  Is  fair  treat- 
ment from  this  body,  a  fair  judgment 
from  the  Congress,  and  then  we  will 
be  most  happy  to  protect  those  areas 
which  are  pristine. 

I  would  say  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  my  bill  does  do  one  thing 
that  S.  2009  does  not  do.  It  will  settle 
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the  RARE  II  lands  in  Idaho  which  Con- 
gress must  address  at  some  time  In  the 
future.  It  will  assure  that  Borah  Peak, 
the  upper  Mallard/Larkin  and  those 
pristine  areas  up  on  the  other  end  of 
the  Clear  Water  River  that  have  been 
studied  to  be  wilderness  and  do  have 
qualifications  to  be  wilderness  will  be 
called  wilderness.  It  would  also  designate 
several  other  RARE  II  areas  in  Idaho  as 
wilderness  which  are  not  addressed  by 
S.  2009. 

So  the  question  will  be  settled,  and 
Idaho  will  be  contributing  nearly  3.5  mil- 
lion acres  to  the  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem after  the  passage  of  the  Symms  sub- 
stitute. The  rest  of  those  lands  then  will 
be  classified  multiple  use  so  that  we 
can  have  gradng,  we  can  have  recrea- 
tion, we  can  have  timbering,  mining,  and 
so  forth,  and  truly  enjoy  the  great  out- 
doors we  have.  Also,  for  my  colleagues 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  would 
provide  the  fiber  that  we  need  to  make 
paper  to  package  the  products  this  coun- 
try produces,  the  nonfuel  minerals  that 
we  need  to  make  the  steel  that  we  pro- 
duce In  this  country,  and  the  mcdyb- 
denum,  the  uranium,  the  tungsten,  and 
the  other  minerals  present  in  that  Rocky 
Moimtain  region  that  are  not  yet  dis- 
covered but  that  geologists  tell  us  are 
there. 

So  I  urge  a  fair  consideration  of  this 
and  do  ask  my  colleagues'  support. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3rielding.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  diligence  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  very  difficult  for  some  of  us  In 
the  smaller  delegations  to  convince  a 
whole  Congress  of  433  other  Members 
what  our  problems  are. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  that  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  helps  make  up  part  of 
that  small  delegation. 

Bfr.  HANSEN.  And  also  how  big  a  con- 
sideration it  is  for  our  working  people 
when  people  from  outside,  who  have 
nothing  really  to  lose,  make  decisions 
that  affect  us  and  affect  the  bread  we  put 
on  the  table. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
the  former  Governor,  who  is  now  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recommended 
as  a  size  of  a  wilderness  area  when  he 
was  (jrovemor? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  was  1.8  million  acres. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  One  point  eight  or  1.9 
million.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  entails? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Tliat  Is  how  many  acres 
It  would  entail,  although  I  do  not  have 
the  lines  drawn  in  quite  the  same  places. 
My  bill  designates  to  Salmon  River 
breaks  and  Idaho  primitive  areas  as  wil- 
derness which  was  the  Forest  Service's 
original  recommendation.  The  sub- 
stitute then  adds  some  400,000  acres  of 
RARE  n  areas  such  as  Llonhead,  Mal- 
lard-Larkln  and  Borah  Peak  to  the  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  But  the  land  area  that 
we  are  talkhig  about  is  In  those  terms? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes.  It  is  the  same  acre- 
age that  the  now  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Interior  recommended  when  he  was 
Oovemor  of  our  State. 


1ST.  HANSEN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  set  tbe  rec- 
ord straight  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tte  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Snais 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiddlng.  The  total  size,  again  for 
everyone's  consumption,  of  this  wlkta'- 
ness,  the  wilderness  area  pnnrided  by 
Idaho  under  the  gentleman's  proposal, 
would  be  the  largest  contiguous  wilder- 
ness area  in  the  lower  48  States;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  encaaii>a8S  sev- 
eral of  the  Eastern  States  such  as  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  again  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  s«iior  Smator  from 
Idaho,  Senator  Chttrch,  has  spent  prob- 
ably as  much  time  on  this  bill  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Congress  put  together.  This 
bill,  while  It  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  acreage,  contains  less  than 
the  President's  recommendations  which 
are  supported  by  the  former  Governor 
from  Idaho,  Secretary  Andrus,  as  well  as 
the  present  Governor  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute  to  S.  2009  for  the 
following  reasons: 

The  substitute  slashes  by  almost  one- 
half  the  President's  RARE  H  wilderness 
recommendations  for  the  entire  State  <rf 
Idaho — ^not  just  for  central  Idaho  with 
which  this  bill  deals,  but  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  As  soon  as  I  am 
finished,  I  will. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  was  hoping  the  gentle- 
man would  repeat  that  again  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  my  State. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  need  to 
repeat  it.  The  gentleman  heard  it  the 
first  time. 

Many  of  the  President's  RARE  U  wil- 
derness proposals  would  be  completely 
reversed  and  immediately  opened  for 
development.  In  so  doing,  the  substitute 
covers  lands  which  are  completely  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  wilderness  for  central 
Idaho.  The  committee  has  received  no 
public  input  on  these  other  proposals, 
and  a  wilderness /nonwllderness  deci- 
sion is  completely  inapiiropriate  in  the 
context  of  S.  2009. 

Section  6  of  the  substitute  \s  contrary 
to  numerous  provisions  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  includ- 
ing provisions  relating  to  wilderness  re- 
view in  "second  generation"  land  man- 
agement plans,  the  implemoitatloa  of 
existing  and  future  land  management 
plans,  and  judicial  review  of  land  man- 
agement    decisions.     Such     provisions 
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lands    from    wilderness 
heir  timber  potential,  Forest 
shows  little  operable  timber 
Indeed,  on  a  "development 
scale  of  zero  to  15 — with  5 
$1  returned  to  the  Treasury 
d4lar  expended,  the  Magruder 
rated  a  flat  zero.  Thus,  any 
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major  timber  harvest  in  the  area  would 
result  in  a  heavy  net  loss  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, not  to  mention  possible  extreme  ad- 
verse impacts  on  wildlife,  fisheries,  and 
watershed  values. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  address  myself 
to  certain  aspects  of  S.  2009,  the  bill  that 
designates  certain  public  lands  in  c«i- 
tral  Idaho  as  wilderness  area,  and  to  the 
substitute  that  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Stiocs  of  Idaho  which  releases  certain 
other  National  Forest  areas  in  Idaho  des- 
ignated for  multiple  use. 

The  RARE  11  legislative  process,  as  it 
has  evolved  here  in  the  Congress  since 
the  President  submitted  his  RARE  n 
recommendations  sometime  ago,  has 
been  one  of  addressing  the  RARE  II  is- 
sue State  by  State  or  by  section  of  a 
State.  I  strongly  endorse  this  method.  I 
believe  that  the  House  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Idaho  Is  in  the  best  position 
to  refiect  the  views  of  their  constituents 
and  interest  groups  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  as  it  relates  to 
wilderness  areas  and  multiple-use  areas. 

S.  2009,  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee  and  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  flawed 
in  my  opinion  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  address  the  release  of  national  for- 
est areas  for  multiple  use.  I  understand 
that  the  majority  of  those  interested  in 
the  RARE  n  issue  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
would  favor  the  additional  release  lan- 
guage to  this  bill  for  National  Forest 
areas  which  have  been  designated  for 
multiple  use. 

In  mv  opinion,  what  we  have  here  to  a 
large  extent  is  a  State's  rights  issue,  and 
I  believe  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  parochial  interests  In 
the  State  are  best  served  by  passing  a 
bill  in  the  form  that  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  would  prefer  and  not 
what  we  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  might 
think  is  best  for  those  citizens.  There  is 
a  national  interest  in  these  matters  to  be 
sure,  but  to  the  extent  we  can  respect  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  Idaho,  I  believe 
we  should  do  so. 

The  Symms  substitute,  as  I  understand 
It.  was  only  narrowly  defeated  in  the  In- 
terior Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Stmms 
is  a  member.  Mr.  Symms  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  I  believe  that  if,  as  I  had  requested, 
this  bill  had  been  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a 
period  longer  than  24  hours  that  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  Symms  substi- 
tute would  have  carried  successfully  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  6070,  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Foley,  which 
contains  release  language  for  multiple- 
use  areas  in  the  national  forests  imder 
the  RARE  II  progam.  There  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cosponsors  of  that 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  has  strong  support  in 
the  Congress. 

However,  whereas  I  believe  we  have 
here  the  State  delegation  supporting  a 
version  of  the  bill  that  provides  for  the 
release  of  multiple-use  areas  within  the 
national  forest  at  the  same  time  wilder- 
ness areas  are  designated,  I  believe  the 


Congress  should  go  along  with  the  State 
interests  and  the  Idaho  delegation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
the  citizens  of  Idaho  with  that  end  re- 
sult. Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Symms 
substitute. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi^te  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling),  to  inquire  of  him,  if 
I  could  have  his  attention,  how  much 
Federal  land  there  is  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  percentagewise. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  there  is  a  national  forest.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  acreage  of  that  is. 
Then  there  is  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area,  which  is  about 
32,000  acres.  We  do  not  have  any  lands 
which  qualify  for  wilderness  designation, 
but,  you  know,  if  we  had  the  ability  to 
foresee  the  future  when  our  State  was 
created,  maybe  we  would  have  been  able 
to  protect  a  lot  mere  of  the  land  in  its 
natural  state  because  our  people  in  Ohio 
are  crying  for  natural  and  also  recrea- 
tional land. 

That  is  where  the  factory  workers  go. 
to  the  national  forests  and  to  our  State 
parks,  on  their  vacat'ons,  and  they  take 
their  campers,  and  they  take  their  out- 
boards,  and  they  take  their  fishing  gear, 
and  that  is  the  principal  vacationland 
for  the  people  of  our  State.  In  the  same 
way,  we  have  evidence  that  we  garnered 
during  the  course  of  our  hearings  that 
the  principal  users  of  these  lands  in 
Idaho  are  the  people  in  Idaho  of  all  in- 
come levels.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  from 
the  standpo'nt  of  Idaho,  this  should  be 
something  the  gentleman  should  be 
working  for. 

n  1800 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  yielding  and  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  that  is  why  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Idaho,  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  besides  their  jobs, 
that  the  Idaho  AFL-CIO  supports  my 
bill  because  it  means  there  will  be  more 
land  available  for  recreation  with  my 
approach  to  it  than  there  will  be  if  we  go 
with  the  other  approach  which  will  lead 
Idaho  down  the  road  where  we  may  have 
8  or  9  million  acres  of  wilderness  in  the 
State  and  preclude  not  only  their  jobs 
but  preclude  their  access.  What  we  want 
is  access  to  that  land.  What  good  is  land 
without  access  and  the  <«>portunity  to 
use  that  land? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess 
I  would  say  I  did  not  get  an  answer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  but  I  would 
assume  that  it  is  somewhere  imder  5 
percent  or  so  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLTNO.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I 
will  stipulate  to  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  the  gentleman  mentiaied,  where 
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the  President  comes  from,  would  the 
gentleman  venture  a  guess  as  to  how 
much  Federal  land  percentagewise  is  in 
the  State  of  Georgia? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  not  hazard 
a  guess  of  the  exact  percentage. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess 
my  point  is,  I  do  not  know  why  we  have 
so  many  people  who,  I  do  not  know,  per- 
haps because  they  did  not  make  better 
plans  or  whatever  in  their  own  States, 
are  trjring  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  they  are  pushing  our 
people  out  of  work.  We  have  thousands 
of  people  viho  have  been  pushed  out  of 
jobs  recentiy  because  of  20-percent  in- 
terest, 20-percent  inflation,  rising  fuel 
costs,  and  now  we  are  taking  the  jobs 
away  from  them  by  locking  up  a  good 
share  of  the  land  upon  which  they  make 
a  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  go  back  to 
our  people  and  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
have  a  right  to  make  a  living  on  their 
own  lands? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  we  hear  a  lot  of  rumblings 
in  the  West  about  a  sagebrush  rebellion 
but  those  few  are  trying  to  lock  up  States 
like  mine,  like  Utah,  Nevada,  and  some 
of  the  other  States  which  have  a  heavy 
holding  of  Federal  land  in  them,  are  go- 
ing to  find  yourselves  one  of  these  days 
in  the  middle  of  a  counteroperation  that 
is  going  to  defeat  everything  you  have 
wanted  to  do.  I  think  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  the  voice  of  reason  come 
into  this  body  sometime  in  your  decisions 
regarding  States  where  you  do  not  reside. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Elk  City  is  in  the  gentleman's 
district  or  in  the  district  of  the  other 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  but 
Elk  City  sent  a  delegation  to  our  hear- 
ings pleading  with  us  to  pass  the  Church 
bill.  I  have  a  picture  taken  of  them 
with  me  with  a  cake  that  they  baked  for 
me,  thanking  us  for  forwarding  that 
bill  and  helping  save  Elk  City,  because 
the  bill  increases  the  timber  which  will 
be  available  for  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
genteman  made  the  statement  he  did 
when  the  people  in  the  area  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  S.  2009  is  protecting 
their  interests. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
strong  issue  with  the  gentleman's  saying 
that  the  people  of  Idaho  are  in  support 
of  this  particular  position  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Idaho  for  yielding. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  I  visited  Elk  City  Sunday. 
This  last  Sunday  I  was  there.  The  gen- 
tleman will  remember  as  the  gentleman 
and  I  sat  through  those  very  long  and 
tedious  hearings — and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  tenacity  to 
stay  with  the  Job  and  hold  hearings  be- 
cause there  is  none  more  able  than  the 


gentieman.  However,  if  the  gentleman 
will  remember  from  the  debate,  when 
the  Elk  City  delegation  testified  before 
our  committee  and  I  asked  them.  "Do 
you  prefer  the  Church  bill  or  the  Symms 
bill."  their  answer  to  a  person  was  they 
preferred  the  Symms  bill  but  they  did 
not  think  it  could  pass  the  Congress.  So 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  bought  off  with 
98,000  acres  of  land  in  a  report,  so  they 
are  relying  on  report  language. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  Symms  approach. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  can  vote 
soon.  I  am  not  going  to  take  all  of  my 
time  but  I  wanted  to  leave  a  couple  of 
thoughts  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee before  we  make  the  decision  on 
this. 

The  gentieman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  is  a  hard-working  member  of 
our  committee,  and  there  is  a  difScult 
problem  in  settling  these  matters  in 
Idaho  and  his  substitute  is  one  he  has 
worked  on  carefully  for  a  long  time. 
However,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  stick  with  the  committee  prod- 
uct. It  is  a  better  bill.  It  is  a  balanced 
bill. 

For  example,  the  Symms  amendment 
goes  off  in  needless  directions.  In  the 
substitute  he  slashes  800,000  acres  out  of 
the  committee  bill  in  wilderness  and 
then  gives  back  a  half  of  that,  400,000 
acres  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
400,000  he  gives  back,  or  adds  on,  have 
never  been  c(^idered  either  by  the 
House  or  by  the  committee. 

The  substitute  declares  1.8  million 
acres  of  wilderness  in  Idaho  and,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  Congress  has  not 
had  an  adequate  chance  to  study  these 
lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  substitute  ranges 
far  afield  of  the  committee's  work  in 
other  respects.  It  tampers  with  the  pro- 
fessional planning  process  that  Congress 
has  mandated  the  Forest  Service  to  do 
so  we  could  make  wise  decisions. 

The  best  argument  I  think  against  the 
substitute  is  the  committee  bill  Itself. 
Rather  than  threatening  timber  produc- 
tion and  jobs,  the  Forest  Service  tells 
us  that  the  committee  bill  will  actually 
increase  timber  availability  in  the  re- 
gion. Known  or  even  suspected  deposits 
of  critical  and  strategic  minerals  such  as 
cobalt  are  not  in  any  way  restricted  by 
the  committee  bill.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  to  insure  that  while  we  are  protect- 
ing the  wildlife,  the  rivers  and  the  water- 
sheds and  the  astounding  natural  beauty 
in  Idaho,  we  are  never  forgetting  that 
people  need  a  place  to  work,  and  the 
Nation  needs  access  to  raw  materials 
to  sustain  its  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Idaho  are 
divided.  You  would  think  from  listening 
to  my  colleagues  from  Idaho  that  every- 
body is  on  their  side.  I  referred  earlier 
today  to  Governor  Evans  who,  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  of  yesterday,  strongly  supports 
the  committee  bill  and  specifically  op- 
poses the  Symms  substitute.  I  quote  from 
the  Crovemor's  letter: 

Passage  of  the  Oongreasmui'B  unendment 
wotild  only  serve  tx>  prolong  the  heated  de- 


bate and  uncertainty  regarding  the  reacdu- 
tlon  of  the  Central  Idaho  WUdemeaa  lame. 

That  is  why  several  timber  companies 
with  vital  interests  in  these  issues  sup- 
port the  committee  bill.  That  is  why 
many  other  conservation,  citizens,  and 
local  interest  groups,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  Idahoans,  support  the  commit- 
tee bill.  That  is  why  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee  both  rejected 
the  substitute  by  substantial  margins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  full  House 
support  the  committee  bill  by  rejecting 
the  Symms  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  make  but  one 
more  point.  There  is  talk  here  about 
nibbling  away  more  wilderness.  Adding 
it  all  up.  minerals  are  going  to  be  fore- 
closed and  locked  up.  and  we  cannot  get 
the  timber  the  country  needs.  Suppose  I 
said  that  when  we  got  all  through  with 
this  sorting-out  process  of  wilderness, 
which  we  will  have  done  in  the  next  2 
or  3  years — and  this  is  a  key  part  of  it— 
I  said  to  you  that  95  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial forest  lands  in  the  lower  48 
States,  95  percent  are  going  to  be  out  of 
wilderness  and  5  percent  are  going  to  be 
in.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  future  generations  to  save 
just  5  percent  for  wilderness  and  leave 
95  percent  out?  Well  my  friends,  we  are 
going  to  do  better  than  that.  You  can 
take  the  worst  case  and  I  have  been  over 
these  figures  pretty  carefully,  you  may 
take  the  worst  case  of  an  administration 
recommendation,  assume  that  you  have 
a  nutty  environmentaUst  running  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  you  are 
going  to  end  up  with  97  percent  of  the 
commercial  forest  lands  in  the  United 
States  out  of  wilderness  and  3  percent 
in.  If  we  have  to  go  to  those  3  percent 
someday  to  get  the  last  minerals  or  the 
last  timber  we  need,  so  be  it.  but  in 
Heaven's  name,  and  out  of  respect  for 
future  generations,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  save  3  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  important. 
It  has  been  carefully  worked  over  by  our 
committee.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
reject  the  Symms  substitute  and  pass 
the  committee  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  one  m(Hnent? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frc«n  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
very  much  with  the  chairman's  concern 
for  preserving  our  natural  resources, 
preserving  our  wilderness  areas.  I  guess 
my  greatest  concern  for  the  gentieman 
from  Arizona,  whom  I  respect  greatly,  is 
that  my  State  of  Idaho  is  contributing 
the  greatest  amoimt  of  wilderness  area  in 
the  contiguous  48  States,  and  if  we  want 
to  save  a  lot  of  this  land,  why  do  we  not 
make  it  a  national  project,  and  have  a 
little  of  it  come  out  of  all  50  States  In- 
stead of  most  of  it,  if  not  all,  coming  out 
of  a  handful  of  States? 

Mr.  UDAIjL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  the  Western  States  are  unlucky  be- 
cause we  have  a  lot  of  Federal  land.  I 
think  we  are  extremely  fortimate  for  the 
better  quality  of  life  for  your  pec^e  In 
Idaho  and  mine  in  Arizona.  Unfratu- 
nately,  the  3-percent  figure  I  give  Is  an 
average  figure,  and  if  you  are  in  a  county 
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have  2.2.  Under  the  Symms 
w^uld  add  1.8  to  that  for  a  total 
is  1.5  million  acres  under 
Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
will  be  coming  up  at  a  later 
tlkere  is  about  700,000  acres  al- 
conservation  area. 
D  1810 
not  talking  about  the  3  per- 
the  97  percent.  We  are  talk- 
State  of  Idaho,  I  think  we 
it  in  that  context, 
amendment  that  is  offered 
from    Idaho    (Mr. 
the  support  at  least  of  his 
Hansen,  and  so  as  far  as 
in  the  House  we  have 
delegation  from  Idaho  in  favor 
^      presently  being  offered, 
ne  that  we  ought  to  listen  to 
who   are   representing  that 
that  It  is  easy  to  vote  for 
version  on  the  grounds 
else  in  the  other  body  did 
of  work,  but  what  we  ought 
t  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  listen- 
r^resentatives  from  the  area, 
between   the   House 
the  Senate  version  should  be 
conference,  but  there  is  not 
in  my  judgment,  for  us  to  be 
Senate  version.  We  have 
of  the  State  of  Idaho 
be  listening  to  them.  Ob- 
should  not  have  an  ab- 
veto,  but  we  are  talking 
dyTerence  between  1.8  million 
million  acres.  That  is  what 
between  the  Symms  ver- 
commlttee  version  amounts 
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SEIBI  RLINO. 


Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 

of  Colorswlo.  I  will  be 
in  just  a  minute.  Let  me 


ing  to  try  to  get  designated  as  scenic  and 
recreational  rivers,  and  I  can  understand 
where  people  like  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  who  spoke  and  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey,  who  spoke  about 
the  importance  of  that;  I  can  imder- 
stand  where  they  would  feel  that  that 
would  be  a  critical  factor.  But,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  individuals  who  liave 
spoken  on  that  subject  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  putting  together  an  omnibus 
river  bill  in  the  committee,  and  any  con- 
sideration here  should  not  prevent  them, 
and  should  not  become  the  main  con- 
sideration in  their  vote  on  the  Symms 
substitute. 

There  will  be  other  ample  areas  and 
times  for  us  to  vote  on  the  river  desig- 
nation, and  we  can  add  that  later  on. 
That  should  not  be  a  reason  for  voting 
against  the  Symms  amendment,  because 
that  can  be  considered  at  a  later  time. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  just  take  the  Senate  bill.  We 
used  that  as  a  markup  vehicle.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  had  fairly  exten- 
sive hearings  and  we  made  very  sub- 
stantial changes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  will  be 
glad  to  acknowledge  that,  and  I  prob- 
ably should  have  said  this  earlier,  the 
goitleman  from  Ohio  has  done  as  fine 
a  job  here  as  he  did  on  the  Colorado 
bill.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fairness 
of  the  committee  process.  He  has  done 
his  usual  thorough,  fine  job,  and  he  is 
to  be  complimented  for  it. 

However,  I  think  the  gentleman  also 
should  recognize  that  in  his  presenta- 
tion he  mentioned  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  as  the  one  who  had  done 
the  most  work.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  the  decisicm 
here.  In  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  listen 
to  the  representatives  from  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  commend  him  for  his 
interest  and  dedication  in  assisting  us 
in  our  problem.  I  just  want  to  ask  of  the 
gentleman,  who  represents  a  State  which 
has  a  great  deal  of  land  set  aside  under 
Federal  ownership,  if  this  does  not  pre- 
sent a  problem  of  economics  for  us  that 
this  body  has  never  really  addressed, 
for  compensation:  such  as,  we  have  to 
have  Public  Law  874  to  help  our  im- 
pacted school  districts,  revenue  sharing 
funds,  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  type  of 
funds.  But,  there  are  also  forest  income 
funds  and  other  things  that  the  wilder- 
ness areas  deprive  us  of  because  we  do 
not  have  the  income  from  that  property 
to  assist  us. 


to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  oppositicm  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Symms  substitute 
is  not  a  simple  substitute  to  this  biU.  It 
amends  a  major  law  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress several  years  ago,  the  National  For- 
est Management  Act.  and  amends  it  in 
a  very  serious  way.  We  have  not  held 
hearings  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
or  the  Forest  Committee,  which  I  chair, 
on  the  Symms  substitute,  although  it  af- 
fects the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
and  the  Forest  Service.  It  could  have  far 
reaching  effect  on  the  way  we  manage 
our  forests,  and  that  is  the  central  issue 
I  want  to  make  in  the  few  brief  words 
I  intend  to  make  in  opposition  to  the 
Symms  substitute. 

It  has  been  raised  that  the  Federal 
Grovemment  owns  all  this  land  in  the 
West,  and  as  I  represent  the  largest  tim- 
ber district  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the 
timber  supply  situation.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  in  the  Northwest, 
which  furnishes  a  majority  of  the  lum- 
ber and  plywood  for  this  country,  timber 
has  been  cut  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate 
and  the  private  timber  is  virtually  gone. 
We  are  going  to  face  a  severe  timber 
shortage  in  the  coming  years  in  this  Na- 
tion because  of  rapid  deletion  of  the 
private  timber  lands.  They  have  been 
cut  off  at  a  rate  far  faster  than  the 
sustained  yield,  much  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  Japan.  We  are  exporting  3.7  bil- 
lion board  feet,  something  like  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much  timber  as  is  in  the 
wilderness  bill.  That  is  not  1,000  percent 
that  is  a  thousands  times  as  much  tim- 
ber. 

Indeed,  when  we  put  in  all  these  wil- 
derness areas  we  will  still  have  97  per- 
cent of  our  national  timber  lands  open 
and  available  for  harvest.  Remember 
that,  97  percent,  but  on  the  private  tim- 
ber lands  in  northern  California  and 
other  areas  we  wUl  be  almost  gone  in 
the  next  few  years,  in  the  next  decade, 
with  timber. 

So,  thank  God,  Mr.  Chairman — thank 
God  that  we  have  still  large  reserves  in 
our  national  forest  that  are  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  cut  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis,  or  we  would  be  out 
of  timber  completely  and  we  would  be 
building  with  clay  and  brick  throughout 
this  Nation.  So,  because  it  amends  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act,  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  here;  and  because  we 
still  reserve  ample  timber  lands  and  take 
away  virtually  none— indeed,  this  bill 
allows  4  million  board  feet  of  additional 
allowable  cut  in  Idaho  after  passage,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  Symms  amend- 
ment. 
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been  some  question  raised 

scenic  river  designation  and 

recreatlc^nal  river  designation.  I  do 

object  to  that.  There  are 

that  I  have  been  push- 


We  find,  I  think,  a  lot  of  people  who 
want  to  enhance  their  wilderness  votes 
in  this  body  who  do  not  look  at  them 
and  review  the  financial  considerations 
they  put  upon  the  people  of  our  State, 
and  how  much  that  costs  us  In  terms 
of  what  we  need  In  our  State. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 


n  1820 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Bir.  Stums)  . 

My  support  for  the  Symms  substitute 
Is  based  on  two  important  considerations. 

First,  I  believe  the  Symms  substitute 


is  a  balanced  approach  to  the  competing 
demands  on  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  If  adopted,  the  amendment 
would  create  approximately  1.8  million 
acres  of  new  wilderness,  including  the 
largest  contiguous  wilderness  in  the 
lower  48  States.  When  added  to  the^Sex- 
isting  Idaho  wilderness  areas,  almost  3.3 
million  acres  or  10  percent  of  all  Federal 
lands  in  the  State  will  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  But  the  Symms  substitute  also 
insures  the  option  to  put  the  remaining 
lands  to  alternative  uses  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  our  Naticmal 
Forests  were  created.  Important 
resources  are  left  available  for  respon- 
sible and  environmentally  acceptable  de- 
velopment. This  includes  not  only  min- 
erals critical  to  our  national  defense,  but 
also  timber,  which  must  be  available  to 
maintain  a  soimd  economy  and  to  avoid 
imnecessary  unemployment  in  the  forest 
industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  scenic  beauty 
and  other  recreational  values  of  these 
lands  will  be  accessible  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  cannot  or 
choose  not  to  partake  of  the  wilderness 
experience. 

The  second  reason  I  am  supporting  the 
Symms  approach  is  based  on  a  tradition 
of  the  House  which  I  have  always  taken 
very  seriously.  When  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion solely  or  primarily  affects  a  Mem- 
ber's district,  that  Member's  viewpoint  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  respect  and 
weight.  The  bill  before  us  today  Impacts 
most  heavily  on  Mr.  Symms'  district.  He 
is  advocating  a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble solution  which  deserves  our  support. 
Mr.  Hansen,  the  other  Member  whose 
district  is  affected  also  favors  the  Symms 
approach.  Regardless  of  what  the  other 
body  has  done,  we  in  the  House  should 
respect  the  position  of  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives serving  in  this  body,  lliese 
Members  are,  in  fact,  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  the  State  they  serve. 

But  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
thinking  "Well,  traditions  are  not  bind- 
ing obligations,  I  will  make  an  exception 
this  time,"  I  would  remind  them  that  this 
legislation  has  come  about  because  of 
a  Forest  Service  inventory  process  called 
RARE  n.  Recommendations  for  wilder- 
ness designations  imder  that  process 
have  been  made  which  affect  38  States. 
Today,  it  is  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  making  their  plea  for  reason,  but 
eventually  we  will  get  around  to  your 
State  and  your  district.  If  we  do  not 
listen  to  Idaho  today,  what  makes  you 
think  we  will  have  any  better  hearing 
when  it  is  your  turn? 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Ssnnms  sub- 
stitute. 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho.  Mr.  Syicms.  One 
Issue  this  substitute  addresses  that  goes 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  wilderness 
bill  Is  the  vitally  important  subject  of  our 
strategic  resources  policy.  At  present  this 
Nation  has  no  clear  policy  to  govern 
future  availability  of  strategic  resources. 
To  delay  the  formulation  of  such  a  pol'cv 
could  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  States. 


The  Symms  substitute  assures  that 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  important 
minerals,  cobalt,  will  be  able  to  be  de- 
veloped to  assure  a  domestic  supply.  The 
committee's  bill  does  provide  for  a  5-year 
period  of  mineral  extraction  of  this  vital 
element,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
assuring  long-term  future  av£dlabillty. 
This  House  has  an  opportunity  today  to 
make  a  firm  policy  declaration  on  cobalt 
that  could  build  toward  a  soimd  policy 
on  other  strategic  materials  by  voting  for 
this  substitute. 

We  have  seen  graphic  evidence  in  re- 
cent years  of  how  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies  of  oil  and  gas  can  have  devastat- 
ing impacts  on  the  American  economy. 
This  House  should  not  allow  our  Nation 
to  find  itself  in  similar  situations  with 
other  resources.  We  could  conceivably 
live  without  foreign  oil,  although  at  a 
crippling  cost.  We  cannot  live  without 
cobalt.  Without  cobalt  critical  parts  for 
the  jet  engines  and  missUe  guidance  svs- 
t«ns  that  provld^  the  needed  protection 
of  this  Nation  could  not  be  pro-'uced. 
Integral  parts  for  navigation  and  gyros 
systems  for  stabilizing  airplanes  and 
ships  could  not  be  built  or  replaced.  This 
could  lead  to  major  cutbacks  in  our  com- 
mercial transportation  of  goods  and 
people. 

Presently,  America  has  only  one  pos- 
sible domestic  source  for  cobalt — the 
Blackbird  area  encompassed  in  this  bill. 
Part  of  this  lies  outside  of  the  wilderness 
section  of  Jills  bill,  but  the  major  portions 
lie  within  the  area.  The  Noranda  Min- 
ing Co.  estimates  as  much  as  500  million 
poimds  of  cobalt  could  lie  within  the 
designated  wilderness. 

In  1977  the  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology  completed  a  mineral  survey  that 
showed  sufiBcient  trends  in  e'<risting  cobalt 
veins  to  warrant  leaving  the  entire  de- 
posit area  out  of  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Could  this  House  take  a  chance  on 
leaving  the  Blackbird  area  in  wilderness 
and  depending  on  foreign  supplies?  I  do 
not  think  so.  America's  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  much  of  our  strategic 
material  has  grown  to  alarming  levels 
in  recent  years.  Of  the  35  minerals  and 
metals  considered  of  strategic  impor- 
tance, the  United  States  depends  on  im- 
ports in  Eill  but  one  case.  In  22  cases  this 
import  dependency  exceeds  50  percent. 
Currently,  97  percent  of  our  cobalt  comes 
from  foreign  sources.  The  remaining  3 
percent  is  ore  recovered  from  byprod- 
ucts of  copper  and  Iron  mining  and  from 
recycled  scrap.  Unless  this  Nation  can 
build  a  domestic  source  of  pure  cobalt 
this  import  dependency  may  grow 
further. 

How  stable  is  our  foreign  sources  of 
cobalt?  The  largest  proportion  of  our 
cobalt  comes  from  the  Kolwezi  mines  in 
Zaire.  This  amounts  to  60  percent  of  im- 
ports. In  1978  Kolwezi  was  the  scene  of 
violence  as  guerrillas  invaded  the  Shaba 
province  where  Kolwezi  is  situated.  The 
guerrillas  invaded  from  training  sites  in 
Angola  and  were  closely  linked  to  Cuban 
and  Soviet  efforts  to  destabilize  the  re- 
gion. The  price  of  cobalt  skyrocketed 
from  $6.40  per  pound  pretnvasion  to  as 


high  as  $50  per  pound  for  spot  market 
traiuacticms  as  the  mines  tried  to  rebuild 
from  the  battle  damage. 

Another  major  source  of  cobalt  is 
Zambia.  In  February  1980  Zambia  con- 
cluded a  $100  million  arms  deal  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union  for  Mig-21  combat  aircraft. 
This  followed  closely  the  total  of  $100 
million  given  to  the  nation  by  the  United 
States  in  general  aid.  Zambia's  dose  ties 
to  the  Soviets  and  its  role  in  the  Rhode- 
slan  guerrilla  war  cast  doubts  as  to  tbe 
future  of  cobalt  supplies. 

The  third  major  source  for  cobalt  is 
Finland,  a  nation  with  a  recent  history 
of  being  very  careful  not  to  offend  its 
Soviet  neighbor.  In  a  major  crisis  would 
the  nation  that  gave  the  world  "Flnland- 
ization"  be  able  to  withstand  Soviet  pres- 
sure to  end  or  lower  cobalt  shipments  to 
America? 

The  instability  of  Zaire,  Zambia,  and 
possibly  Finland  must  be  viewed  in  the 
broader  context  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  to  assure  that  instability. 
The  invasion  of  tbe  Shaba  Province  was 
directed  as  much  toward  disrupting 
cobalt  mining  as  to  destab'l'ze  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mobu^i.  In  early  1979  Bel- 
gium stepped  in  to  stop  a  third  invasion 
that  was  being  planned  for  Kolwezi.  Only 
the  presence  of  European  mercenaries 
near  the  Angolan  border  forestalled  the 
invasion. 

The  U.S.S  R.  has  had  as  its  policy  since 
World  War  n  to  become  self-sufficient 
in  strategic  minerals  find  metals.  Of  the 
35  minerals  and  metals  that  are  consid- 
ered strategic  the  U.S.S.R.  is  self-suffi- 
cient in  all  categories  except  7.  In  those 
seven  categories  foreign  dependency 
comes  from  satellites  or  neutral  nations 
and  only  fluorine  needs  to  be  imported 
above  the  50-percent  level.  From  this 
stable  base  of  resources  the  Soviets  have 
begim  to  deny  the  West,  especially  the 
United  States,  these  same  resources. 
Through  destabilization,  control  of  re- 
gions or  sealanes,  and  through  outright 
invasion  the  U.S.S.R.  has  moved  to  stran- 
gle supply.  In  a  press  conference  yes- 
terday Admiral  Moore  called  this  the 
strati  of  denial.  It  amounts  to  a  re- 
source war  that  could  beat  the  United 
States  without  the  Soviets  having  to  use 
any  of  their  nuclear  weapons  or  have  any 
direct  confrontation  with  the  United 
States. 

The  resources  war  is  being  fought  on 
many  fronts.  Wherever  resources  €U* 
available  to  the  United  States  there  are 
active  efforts  to  destabilize  friendly  gov- 
ernments and  to  co-opt  neutral  ones. 
Regional  hegemony  is  another  approach. 
Angola  and  Mozambique  fell  to  Cubans 
and  Cuban  trained  guerrillas  setting  the 
stage  for  the  assault  on  Rhodesia,  the 
major  noncommunist  source  of  chrome. 
Now  with  Rhodesia  neutralized,  if  not  to- 
tally captured  by  anti-American  ele- 
ments, the  push  is  toward  South  Africa 
where  other  chrome  deposits  exist  as  well 
as  vital  supplies  of  uranium,  gold, 
manganese,  platinum,  fluorine,  or  asbes- 
tos, antimony,  vtmadium,  and  other  ele- 
ments. If  South  Africa  falls,  these  stra- 
tegic elements  as  well  as  critical  port 
facilities  fall  to  the  Soviets.  In  the  Middle 
East  the  Yemen  war,  the  invasion  of 
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Af^umiitan,  and  the  occupation  of 
Ethiopia  are  directed  at  the  sealanes 
used  for  oil  shipments  and  to  the  oil  rich 
region  it  self.  In  the  Caribbean  the  Cuban 
support  >f  insurgencies  in  Nicaragua.  EH 
Salvadoi ,  and  in  the  numerous  island  na- 
tions is  I  lesigned  to  wrest  control  of  the 
region  f  -om  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  If  the  Caribbean  falls  so  does  easy 
access  t>  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Ven- 
esuelan  ail,  and  to  sealanes  that  serve 
the  gulf  ports  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  much  at  stake  in  this  bill  we 
have  bel  ore  us  today.  By  stopping  the 
no  growJi  advocates  we  can  leave  the 
door  ope]  i  for  a  domestic  supply  of  coball. 
This  in  1  um  can  serve  as  a  clear  signal 
that  the  Souse  understands  the  strategic 
material  crisis  America  is  facing  and 
force  our  State  Department  and  the 
Presiden ;  to  wake  up  to  the  Soviet 
menace.  Maybe  a  clear  vote  on  cobalt 
will  stimulate  moves  to  assure  either 
domestic  supplies  or  stable  foreign  sup- 
plies of  I  he  other  materials  this  Nation 
desperab  ily  needs.  We  have  ignored  the 
resource  war  long  enough.  It  is  time  to 
reverse  t&e  downward  slide  of  this  Na- 
tion's rea  >urces.  A  vote  for  this  substitute 
Is  a  good  place  to  begin.* 

The  C  lAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amei  dment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute olered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (&j  r.  Snacs) . 

The  qiestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairma  i  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared tc  have  it. 


Mr 

a  recordetl 

A 

The 
vice,  and 
not  voting 


ucoBuB)  von 

SYtMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
vote. 

vote  was  ordered, 
was  takeji  by  electronic  de- 
there  were — ayes  179,  noes  214, 
39,  asfoUows: 


k  recoi  ded 
vote 


Abdnor 
AnxMta 
Anirewa, 
N.Dsk. 
Annunzio 
Antbony 
Applagste 
A*bbrook 
Atkinson 
BtfklU 
Bauman 
Beard,  Ten^i. 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Betbune 
BevUl 
Boner 
Boaqnard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
glnUey 
Brooinfleld 
Brown.  Obi  > 
BroyblU 
Bucbanan 
Btirrener 
Buitlaon 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cbappell 
Cbaney 
Clauaen 
CleTe'and 
Clinker 
Coleman 
CoUin«.Tei. 
Conab'e 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Crane.  Dan  el 
Crane,  PbU  p 
Daniel.  Dai 
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Dannemeyer 
Davis.  Mich, 
de  la  Oarza 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
EnitUsb 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Del. 
ETana.Oa. 
Pary 
Flnlley 
FUppo 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Oaydos 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Oore 
Oradlaon 
Onmm 
Oraadey 
Orlabam 
Ouyer 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
■ctamldt 
Hance 
Han»en 
Harsha 
Hlebtower 
HUH* 
Hlnwn 
Holland 
BopUna 
Hyde 
Icbord 
Jacoba 


Jeffries 

Jenkins 

John«}n.  CaUf. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klniness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

UcClory 

ICcOormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Miner,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 


Oberstar 

Paul 

Pepper 

Price 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Eallsback 

Rcgula 

Rhodes 

Bitter 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 


SebeUtia 

She;  by 

Shumway 

Sbuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

NOES— 214 


Thomas 

Vanier  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whlteburst 

Whitley 

Wtalttaker 

Wbltten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 


Addabbo 

Fowler 

Neal 

Akaka 

Frost 

Nedzl 

Alexander 

Fuqua 

Nelson 

Ambro 

Oarcia 

Nolan 

Anierson, 

Gephardt 

Nowak 

Calif. 

Glalmo 

Oakar 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gingrich 

Ottlnger 

Ashley 

Olnn 

Panetta 

Aspin 

OUckman 

Patten 

AuCoin 

Gonzalez 

Patterson 

BaUey 

Green 

Pease 

Baldus 

Guarlnl 

Perkins 

Barnard 

Gudper 

Petri 

Barnes 

Hall.  Ohio 

Peyser 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

BedeU 

Hanley 

Porter 

Bellenson 

Harkln 

Proyer 

Bennett 

Harris 

Prltchard 

Blaggl 

Hawkins 

PurseU 

Blanchard 

Heckler 

Rahall 

Boggs 

Hefner 

Ran^el 

Boland 

Heftel 

Ratchford 

Boiling 

HoUenbeck 

Reuss 

Bonlor 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Horton 

Rlnaldo 

Brademas 

Howard 

Roe 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Brown,  Calif. 

Huckaby 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  John 

Hughes 

Rostenkowskl 

Byron 

Hutto 

Roth 

Can- 

Ireland 

Roybal 

Cavanaugh 

Jeffords 

Rtisso 

Coelho 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sabo 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Kastenmeler 

Santlnl 

Conte 

KUdee 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Kogovsek 

Schroeder 

Cotter 

Kostmayer 

Selberllng 

D' Amours 

LaFalce 

Sensenbrenner 

Danlelson 

Lehman 

Shannon 

Daschle 

Leland 

Sharp 

Davis,  B.C. 

Levltas 

Simon 

Deckard 

Lloyd 

Smith.  Iowa 

DeUums 

Long.  La. 

Spellman 

Derrick 

Long.  Md. 

St  Germain 

Dicks 

Lowry 

Stack 

Dlggs 

Lnn'ilne 

Stark 

Dlngen 

McCloskey 

Steed 

Dl^on 

McHugh 

Stewart 

Dodd 

McKlnney 

Studds 

Donnelly 

Ma^lre 

Swift 

Downey 

Markey 

Synar 

Drlnan 

Marks 

Tauke 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Matsul 

Thompson 

Early 

MattOT 

Traxler 

Eckhardt 

Mavroulea 

Udall 

Edgar 

Mica 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlkulskl 

Vento 

Emery 

MU'er,  Calif. 

Volkmer 

Erdahl 

Mlneta 

Walgren 

Ertel 

Minlsb 

Wa'Tnan 

Evan«.  Ind. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Weaver 

PasreU 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Fazio 

Moffett 

Williams.  Mont 

Fenwlck 

Morohan 

Wlrth 

Ferraro 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Mottl 

Wolpe 

Plthlan 

Murphy,  NY. 

Wrleht 

Florlo 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Yates 

Foley 

Murtha 

ZablocU 

Ford,  Mich. 

Musto 

Zeferettl 

Ford,  Tenn. 


Natcber 
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Archer 

Badham 

Bingham 

Brooks 

Burton,  PhlUlp 

Butler 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Gorman 


CoughUn 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dougherty 

Fish 

Ooodllng 

Oray 

Hagedom 

Bolt 

Jenrette 


Kazen 

Lederer 
Lungren 
McKay 
Mathls 
Murphy.  HI. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Pashayan 
Roberta 


Rodlno 
Sslarz 
Staggers 
Stokes 


Trlble 
Uilman 
Van  Deerlln 
White 

D1830 


Wllaon.  Bob 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wyatt 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Archer  for,  with  Mr.  Lederer  against. 

Mr.  Bob  WUson  for,  with  Mr.  White 
against. 

Mr.  Lungren  for.  with  Mr.  Oray  against. 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Jenrette 
against. 

Mr.  Coughlln  for,  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  for,  with  Mr. 
Staggers  against. 

1ST.  Pish  for.  with  Mr.  Rodino  against. 

Mr.  Ooodllng  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  Hagedom  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlabolm 
against. 

Mrs.  Holt  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  McKay  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln 
against. 

Mr.  DASCHLE,  Mrs.  BOGGS,  Mr. 
McHUGH,  and  Mr.  MICA  changed 
their  votes  from   "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HiGHTOwER,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2009)  to  designate 
certain  public  lands  in  central  Idaho  as 
the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness,  to 
designate  a  segment  of  the  Salmon  River 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
631,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

D  1840 

MOTION  TO  SXCOMIOT  OmaZD  BT   lOl.   BTMMB 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BrttitB  moves  to  recommit  the  Senate 
bUl,  S.  2009,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BXCOBOKD  VOTC 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  301,  noes  93, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Ca'lf. 
Anderson,  ZU. 
Anirews,  N.C. 
Anirews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkln<«on 
AuCotn 
BafalU 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beari.  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Betbune 
BevlU 
Blasgl 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
BolnnJ 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Braiemas 
Breaux 
Brink!  ey 
Brodhead 
Broom  neld 
Broxrn.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Bvron 
Csmpbell 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chaooell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins.  lU. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Danlelson 
Daschle 
Davis.  8.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Deckard 
DeUums 
Derrick 
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Dicks 

Dlegs 

Dlngell 

Dl-on 

Dodd 

DonneUy 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Ihincan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

E-lwards.  Calif. 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fvans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pa-i-eU 

Faslo 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

For-I.  Mich. 

Fori,  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Oinrnlch 

Olnn 

Ollckman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Oore 

Oradison 

Green 

Ouarinl 

Gud^er 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HniU 

Hol'enbeck 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 


Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Klliee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFa'ce 

Laeom'r^tno 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lebman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lons.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Lulan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MrCorv 

McCloskey 

McConnack 

M-Dade 

McHllfh 

M'-K'nney 

Maiigan 

Ma-n'tre 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroulea 

MaszoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mlt'-hell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelaon 


Nichols 

Roe 

Synar 

No.  an 

Rose 

Tauke 

Nowak 

Rosenthal 

Thompson 

O'Brien 

Rostenkowskl 

Trader 

Oakar 

Both 

Udall 

Oberstar 

Roybal 

Vander  Jagt 

Obey 

Royer 

VanUc 

Ottlnger 

Runnels 

Vento 

Panetta 

Ruaao 

Volkmer 

Patten 

Sabo 

Walgren 

Patterson 

Santlnl 

Waxman 

Pease 

Sawyer 

Weaver 

Pepper 

Scheuer 

Weiss 

Perkins 

Schroeier 

Whlteburst 

Petri 

Selberllng 

Whitley 

Peyser 

Sensenbrenner  Williams,  Mont, 

Pickle 

Shannon 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Porter 

Sharp 

Winn 

Preyer 

Simon 

Wlrth 

Price 

Skelton 

Wolff 

Prltchard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wolpe 

PurseU 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wright 

Quayle 

Snowe 

Wydler 

QuUlen 

Spellman 

Wylle 

Rahall 

Spence 

Yates 

Ballsback 

St  Germain 

Yatron 

Ratchford 

Stack 

Young.  Fla. 

Regula 

Stanton 

Young,  Mo. 

Reuss 

Stark 

Zablockl 

Richmond 

Stewart 

Zeferettl 

Rlnaldo 

Studds 

Bitter 

Swift 
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Abdnor 

Oramm 

Montgomery 

Anthony 

Grassley 

Myers.  Ind. 

^plegate 

Grisham 

Paul 

Ashbrook 

Ouyer 

Rholes 

Baiman 

Hall,  Tex. 

Robinson 

Bouquard 

Hammer- 

Rousselot 

Bowen 

schmidt 

Rudd 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen 

Satterfleld 

Broyhlll 

Hlnson 

8":hi.)lze 

Burrener 

Holland 

SebeUua 

Carney 

Hyde 

Shelby 

Carter 

Icbord 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Jacobs 

Shuster 

Cleveland 

Jeffries 

Snyder 

Clinger 

Jonej.  Tenn. 

Solomon 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kelly 

Stangeland 

Conable 

Kemp 

Steed 

Courter 

Kln'^ness 

Stenholm 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kramer 

Stockman 

Crane,  PhUip 

Latta 

Stratton 

Daniel.  Dan 

Leach,  La. 

Sttmip 

Dannemever 

Leath,  Tex. 

Symms 

Davis.  Mich. 

Lee 

Taylor 

Derwlnakl 

Lewis 

Thomas 

Devlne 

Loeffler 

Walker 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Wampler 

Doman 

McDonald 

Watklns 

Edwarls,  Okla. 

McEwen 

Whlttaker 

English 

MartCKS 

WUtten 

Erlenbom 

Marriott 

Young.  Alaska 

Forsytbe 

Martin 

Fountain 

Michel 
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Archer 

Ha^dom 

Rodino 

Badham 

Holt 

Solarz 

Bineham 

Jenrette 

Staggers 

Bro'iks 

Kazen 

Stokes 

Burton,  Phillip 

Tederer 

Trlble 

Butler 

Lungren 

mim^n 

Corman 

McKay 

Van  Deerlln 

Coughlln 

Mathls 

White 

Daniel.  R.  w. 

Murphy,  ni. 

WUson,  Bob 

Dougherty 

Kyers,  Pa. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Fish 

Pashayan 

WUson.  Tex. 

Ooodllng 

Ran  gel 

Wyatt 

Gray 

Roberts 
D  1850 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.     Dougherty    for.    with    Mr.    Archer 

against. 

Mr.  FUh  foi 

,  with  Mrs.  Holt  against. 

Mr.  McKay 

for,  with  Mr. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Trlble. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Staggers  wltb  Blr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  BuUer. 

Mr.  Myera  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Oood- 
llng. 


Ut.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Paabayan. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Charlea  H.  Wilson  of  Callfomla  wltb 
Mr.  Blathls. 

Mr.  Kazen  wltb  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  niinoU. 

Mr.  White  wltb  Mr.  Charlea  Wllaon  of 
Texas. 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announfiwl 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

GENERAL  L£AVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  with  respect 
to  the  bill  just  passed.  S.  2009. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectioQ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectiotL 


NINTH  REPORT  OF  UNTTED  STATES 
SINAI  SUPPORT  MISSION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ifr. 
MuKTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the  f(d- 
lowing  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  ead  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  16, 1980.) 


PROCLAMATION  RENEWING  RE- 
QUIRED STATUTORY  FINDIN08 
PURSUANT  TO  ENERGY  POLICY 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
197&— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  96-298) 

■Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  16,  1980.) 

n  1900 

FDTY-THKEE  PROPOSALS  TO  RE- 
SCIND BUDGET  AUTHORmr  KIE- 
VIOU8LY     PROVIDED     BY     CON- 
GRES8— MESSAGE     CTtOM     1MB 
PRESIDENT     OF     TBE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-299) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  fcdlowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  ttae 
Senate  <tf  today,  April  16.  19M.) 
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FINAWCE 
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CoDsuaer 
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tomorrow 


iSx. 

unanimous 
tee  on 
of  the 
eign 
1  pjn. 
rule. 

The  subjec ; 
of  the  Toxic 
ranking 
mittee,  the 
Una  (Mr 
of  the 
with  this 

The 
objection  to 
man  from 

Tlierewas 


Mr.  bleaker,  I  ask 

c^msent  that  the  Subcomit- 

Protection  and  finance 

on  Interstate  and  Por- 

be  permitted  to  meet  at 

during  the  5-minute 


of  the  hearing  is  ovosight 

Substance  Control  Act.  The 

minirity  monber  of  the  com- 

g(  Qtleman  from  North  Caro- 

Bk)yriu.)  has  been  apprised 

heart  ig  time  and  is  in  accord 

reQ  lest. 
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FOR  SUBCOMMTITEE 

PROTECTION  AND 

OF  CX>MBOTTEE  ON  IN- 

AND  FOREIGN  CX)M- 

Srr  AT  1  PJJ.  TOMOR- 

5-MINUTE   RULE 


pro  tempore.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentle- 
York? 
objection. 


LOCAL  OOYERNMENT  FISCAL   AS- 

1OF1980— 

[PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 


SISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  < 


tie 


pro  tempore  laid  be- 

the  following  message 

of  the  United  States: 

and.  together  with  the 

papers,  without  objection, 

Committee  on  Oovem- 

and   ordered   to   be 


tocay, 


see  proceedings  of  the 
,  April  18,  1980.) 


SOUL  OF   A  NATION  LIES  IN 
lATRIOnSM 


asked  and  was  given 
address  the  House  for  1 
»  revise  and  extend  his 


(Ur. 
permission  to 
minute  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ICHOltD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  friend  of  nine  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  excel]  ent  essay  about  America's 
military  prep  iredness.  written  by  Oen. 
Robert  E.  Hu:  ser.  Commander  in  Chief, 
Air  ift  Command.  General 
Hizyaer's  renurks  concisely  analyze  our 
lack  of  readiiess,  our  vacillaticm.  our 
inverted  sensje  of  priorities,  and  our 
of  urgency  about  the 
international  situation.  "The  real  soul 
of  a  nation,"  he  says,  "lies  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  its  citizens."  Until  we,  as 
political  leade  rs,  are  willing  to  confront 
the  puUic  wil  h  its  own  defects  as  citi- 
zenry, we  sha  1  not  be  able  to  face  our 
problems  honsstly  and  meaningfully.  I 
brieve  Qenen  J  Huyser's  message  is  one 
that  every  An  lerican  needs  to  read  and 
ponder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  fuU  text  }f  the  General's  remarks 
be  incorporatid  in  the  Recoro. 
Sotn.  <v  A  V  iTioN  Lies  nr  PAimioriBii 
(By  0«  I.  Robert  E.  Huyaer) 

American  mil  tary  leaders  have  long  been 
sounding  the  ilarm  about  the  downward 
•piral  of  our  defenee  capability  whUe  the 
nation  has  i  apped— introspecUve,  aelf- 
erltleal.  debatUg  its  sense  of  fitness. 

Now  m  an   m  the  brink  of  agraament 


that  America  Is  stlU  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  rather  than  the  only  thing  wrong 
with  the  world.  I  hope  that  bodes  well  tor 
the  future. 

But  are  we  firmly  committed  to  reconsti- 
tute our  military  strength  to  detend  our 
global  Interests,  or  do  we  stiU  merely  hope 
that  our  adversaries  wUl  go  sway  and  stop 
challenging  us?  Those  are  valid  questions 
because  the  current  surge  of  national  unity 
was  generated  not  by  an  Internal  gradual 
consensus  but  rather  by  foreign  events 
which  jerked  us  out  of  our  malaise.  Conse- 
quently, a  future  period  of  international 
calm  might  cause  us  to  push  the  snooze 
*  button  on  the  national  alarm  clock. 

Before  coming  to  the  Military  Airlift 
Conunand  (MAC)  headquartered  at  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  I  was  the  Deputy  Com- 
mander m  Chief  of  the  UJS.-European  Com- 
mand. I  had  a  perfect  opportunity  to  watch 
the  buildup  of  communist  military  forces 
beyond  any  level  Imaginable  for  defensive 
purposes.  The  1970s  witnessed  a  stark  trans- 
formation of  Soviet  defensive  forces  to  a 
formidable,  offensive  capability.  In  miUtary 
terms  that  means  a  3-  to  6-fold  Increase  in 
firepower. 

Today  we  are  outnumbered  In  almost 
every  category  of  weapons,  and  Soviet  ap- 
plication of  modem  technology  has  eroded 
our  qualitative  edge.  They  have  outspent 
us  on  mUltary  programs  since  the  19608  by 
more  than  $100  billion — enough  to  politi- 
cally intimidate  us  through  the  early  1980's. 
Catching  up  will  be  expensive  because  we 
will  pay  more  In  the  19808  for  the  capability 
we  should  have  bought  with  1970  doUars. 
(This  Is  the  price  In  security  and  dollars  we 
must  pay  for  our  negUgence.) 

Have  we  had  our  priorities  right?  Prom 
1965  to  1978,  federal  outlays  needed  for 
health  mcreased  2400  percent,  hotulng  2800 
percent,  and  jobs  1600  percent.  Spending  on 
defense,  which  protects  and  niirtures  those 
programs,  rose  by  only  125  percent,  or  less 
than  the  inflation  rate. 

Catching  up  is  vital  in  all  areas  but  par- 
ticularly so  for  our  mobility  forces:  the  air- 
lift and  sealift  needed  to  project  combat 
power  to  protect  our  national  Interests.  Both 
are  Inadequate.  Sealift  is  essential  to  trans- 
port heavy  equipment  and  to  insure  the 
"staying  power"  of  our  ground  and  air  forces. 
However,  in  the  initial  stage  of  a  crisis, 
MAC  airlift  provides  the  rapid  mobility  to 
project  those  forces,  most  of  which  are  In 
the  VS..  to  wherever  they  may  be  needed  to 
deter  conflict.  MAC  Is  rapid  mobility  and 
holds  a  central  position  In  national  strategy 
One  can  say  MAC  is  the  backbone  of  project- 
ing our  deterrent  forces. 

MAC  is  also  vital  to  the  national  con- 
cept of  a  "Rapid  Deployment  Force" — a  force 
of  up  to  100,000  ready  to  move  to  trouble 
spots  as  required  by  national  command  au- 
thorities. The  Rapid  Deployment  Force  has 
crystallized  the  need  for  sealift  and  air- 
lift Improvement  programs  which  are  now 
receiving  attention  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government. 

The  nation  (that  is,  you — the  public)  has 
faUed  to  support  adequate  compensation  of 
our  aU-volunteer  forces  in  the  face  of  in- 
flation. Yet  we  expect  them  to  die  for  us 
If  necessary.  Since  1972.  the  buying  power 
of  the  service  member  and  his  family  has 
erodea  20  percent  and  that  Is  visible  In  poor 
recruitment  and  retention  rates.  Even  If  we 
have  a  draft,  we  are  obligated  to  provide  our 
service  people  an  acceptable  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

We  were  militarily  imprepared  for  World 
War  n,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Now  we  are  be- 
hind again.  Must  it  always  be  that  wav?  I 
think  not!  True,  by  nature  we  are  not  a  mil- 
itaristic nation  and  I  agree  that  should 
be  our  objective.  Our  concept  has  not  been  to 
expand — only   to   preserve   our  sovereignty 


and   freedom   and   assist   smaU   nations   in 
maintaining  freedom  of  choice. 

±iut,  we  should  be  realistic.  Do  you  reaUy 
think  the  policy  and  doctrine  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  changed  since  Lenin  wrote,  "In- 
ternational imperialism  .  .  .  cannot  coexist 
with  the  Soviet  Republic.  Conflict  is  un- 
avoidable. . . ."? 

If  you  do,  I  suggest  you  carefuUy  review 
Soviet  history  of  the  past  six  decades.  As 
recently  as  1961,  Brezhnev  said,  "The  total 
triumph  of  socialism  aU  over  the  world  is 
inevitable." 

The  real  soul  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  its  citizens.  Patriotism  is  love 
of  country  and  zealously  defending  her  val- 
ues and  Interests.  Love  of  America  seems  to 
be  re-emerging  but  where  are  the  lines  at 
the  recruiting  oflices  to  defend  her  values  and 
Interests?  Where  are  those  who  ought  to  step 
forwEu-d  and  say.  "I'll  serve"?  Zealously  pro- 
tecting America  requires  putting  our  feet 
and  national  budget  where  our  hearts  are. 

In  a  democracy,  manning  and  equipping 
armed  forces  depend  on  a  public  consen- 
siis  that  military  strength  Is  the  big  stick 
that  puts  clout  in  other  Instruments  of  gov- 
ernment to  achieve  national  objectives. 
Where  do  you  stand?  Have  you  Informed 
your  representatives  on  Capitol  Hill? 

Daniel  Webster  said  It  best  over  130  years 
ago:  "God  grants  freedom  only  to  those  who 
love  It.  and  are  willing  to  protect  and  de- 
fend It." 

No  one  wants  to  fight  but  someone  had 
better  know  how.  How  can  we  put  a  celling 
on  the  price  of  freedom? 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  DISAPPROVE  PRESI- 
DENT'S CRUDE  OIL  IMPORT  FEE 
AND  GASOLINE  IMPORT  PEE 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  coauthored  House  Joint  Resolution  531 
to  disapprove  the  President's  announced 
crude  oil  import  fee  of  $4.62  per  barrel 
and  gasoline  import  fee  of  $4.20  per  bar- 
rel, which  he  established  in  proclamation 
4744  issued  on  April  2,  1980.  This  pro- 
posal is  inflationary  and  will  result  in  no 
significant  energy  savings. 

By  May  15,  1980,  the  price  of  gasoline 
should  increase  about  10  cents,  accord- 
ing to  the  administration  by  virtue  of 
this  fee. 

Gasoline  conservation  is  already  oc- 
curring and  the  import  fee  is  expected  to 
do  little  in  addition.  The  administration 
admits  that  it  will  save  only  about  100,- 
000  barrels  of  gasoline  per  day  or  only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  to- 
tal daily  consumption. 

The  American  people  in  1979,  used 
about  5.2  percent  less  gasoline  than  in 
1978.  And  the  first  3  months  of  1980 
show  that  almost  8  percent  less  gasoline 
has  been  used  than  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1979. 

This  10-cent-a-gaIIon  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
by  three-quarters  of  a  percentage  point. 
Inflation  is  accelerating  sharply  as  in 
January  the  CPI  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  19  percent.  This  10-cent-per-gal- 
lon  gasoline  increase  will  only  fuel  the 
inflationary  spirsd. 

The  10-cent-a-gsdlon  increase  trans- 
lates into  $75  a  year  in  additional  gaso- 
line costs  for  each  American  driver.  The 
market  forces  have  already  raised  gaso- 
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line  costs  by  105  percent  since  April  1978. 
This  import  fee,  or  the  lO-cent-per-gal- 
lon  increase,  will  bring  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  $10  to  $11  billion  a  year,  money 
which  needs  to  remain  with  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  President  does  not  need  this  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  balance  the  budget. 
The  $10  to  $12  billion  from  the  oil  import 
fee  will  make  up  part  of  his  budget  sur- 
plus of  $16.5  billion  for  next  fiscal  year. 

The  President  is  balancing  the  budget 
with  tax  increases.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  says  Government  re- 
ceipts are  expected  to  equal  a  record  22.4 
percent  of  GNP  in  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
is  up  from  an  estimated  20.8  percent  this 
year  and  higher  than  the  21.9-percent 
previous  record  set  in' 1944  during  World 
Warn. 

This  additional  tax  is  unjustifiable. 
The  import  fee  will  neither  result  in 
signiflcsmt  energy  savings  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget.  It  is 
merely  a  $10  billion  tax  on  the  American 
people.  Because  Congress  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  such  a  large 
"tax"  measure.  House  Joint  Resolution 
531  was  introduced  to  disapprove  the 
President's  imposition  of  the  import  fee 
and  provide  for  consideration  of  this  tax 
measure  through  the  normal  legislative 
process. 


FIVE-POINT  PROGRAM  PROPOSED 
TO  ADDRESS  PROBLEMS  FAC- 
ING AUTO  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  HIT  iT  lis  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute smd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TTII.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
we  hear  of  new  layoffs  within  the  auto 
industry.  Auto  sales  for  the  first  10  days 
of  April  were  25  percent  below  the  same 
time  last  year;  250.000  auto  workers  are 
currently  out  of  work.  U.S.  automobile 
manufacturers  are  increasing  their 
projected  losses  for  1980.  The  Congress 
must  act  to  help  the  auto  industry  or  the 
situation  can  only  become  worse. 

In  addition  to  slow  sales  and  increased 
unemployment,  the  funds  to  pay  TRA 
benefits  are  rapidly  running  short  as 
thousands  of  additional  auto  workers 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  These 
trade  benefits  are  the  major  source  of  in- 
come to  unemployed  auto  workers.  We 
must  act  immediately  to  prov«de  addi- 
tional TRA  funds  if  we  are  to  prevent  a 
catastrophic  crisis  among  idled  auto 
workers. 

I  am  todav  proposing  a  five-point  pro- 
gram to  address  the  problems  currently 
facing  the  auto  industry  tuid  its  em- 
ployees. First,  the  House  Aporonrlatlons 
Committee  must  act  immediately  to  ap- 
propriate additional  TRA  Funds.  Second, 
I  propose  that  a  floating  import  fee  be 
placed  on  automobil«>s  and  other  items 
to  pay  for  future  TRA  benefits.  Tliird, 
my  bill,  HR.  6690,  should  be  passed 
which  will  provide  additional  imanploy- 
ment  benefits  for  areas  with  10  percent 
unemployment  rates.  These  are  only 
short-term  answers  however.  In  the  long 
run  we  will  have  to  amend  our  tax  laws 
to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  mod- 


ernise their  plants  which  is  the  fourth 
point  of  my  program.  The  last  point  is 
that  our  environmental  and  fuel  effi- 
ciency laws  must  be  reevaluated  to  Insure 
that  their  enforcement  does  not  force 
auto  manufacturers  into  banlu^ptcy. 

By  adopting  this  five-point  program 
the  Congress  can  stop  the  exportation  of 
unemployment  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States.  I  moet  urgently  request  the 
House  to  consider  the  plight  of  our  auto- 
motive industry  and  act  immediately  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


TEN  THOUSAND  CUBANS  TAKE  OP- 
PORTUNTTY  TO  FLEE  THEIR 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) . 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  days  ago 
officials  at  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in 
Havana  opened  the  Embassy  gates  to  ad- 
mit refugees  fieeing  Castro's  Cuba.  AI- 
mo3t  immediately  the  grounds  were 
jammed  with  seme  10,000  people  who  left 
their  belongings,  their  jobs,  their  friends, 
and  in  some  cases  their  families  for  a 
chance  to  go  to  Peru. 

Some  10,000  people  were  suddenly  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  to  flee  their  coun- 
try. They  did  not  need  days  to  make  up 
their  minds.  They  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity in  a  flash. 

In  our  own  country  and  around  the 
world  we  often  hear  people  extol  Cuba 
as  a  great  model  society.  And  there  is  no 
shortage  of  Cuban  soldiers  and  other 
emissaries  spreading  Castro's  message  in 
other  countries. 

But  let  us  not  be  deluded.  The  "Ha- 
vana 10,000"  had  ro  illusion  about  the 
regime  imder  which  they  lived.  They 
were  willing  to  do  almost  anything,  go 
almost  anywhere,  just  to  get  away  from 
it.  Their  courageous  choice  dramatically 
exposes  the  true  repressive  nature  of  the 
Castro  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  own  Nation  is  far 
from  perfect  and  the  other  free  world 
nations  have  their  faults  as  well.  But 
why  has  there  never  been  a  flood  of 
refugees  to  Cuba,  to  Russia,  to  Vietnam, 
to  mainland  China,  or  to  any  Communist 
country? 

That  is  a  question  that  needs  no 
smswer.  And  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  basic 
underljring  strength  of  our  system,  re- 
gardless of  dips  in  prestige,  foreign  pol- 
icy reverses,  or  economic  troubles. 

I  hope  that  those  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  who  are  tempted  to  emulate 
the  cniban  regime  will  take  careful  note 
of  the  message  sent  to  them  by  refugees 
in  Havana.  I  hope  the  world  press  will 
give  it  due  weight.  And  I  hope  that  our 
diplomats  will  lose  no  opportunity  in 
bringing  this  message  home  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA-HON 
TO  REDUCE  GENERAL  RETVENUE- 
SHARING  FUNDS 

(Mr.  EdNDNESS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  %)eaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  a  great  number  of 
individual  taxing  and  spending  decisions 
this  year.  One  of  these  is  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram and,  if  so.  under  what  conditions. 

More  and  more  Members  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
playing  too  large  a  role  in  our  economy 
and,  accordingly,  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures must  be  reduced  significantly.  An 
easy  target  Lb  the  Federal  general  reve- 
nue-sharing program  which  amounts  to 
almost  $7  billion  annually. 

It  is  my  belief  that  history  has  not 
borne  out  the  assumptions  on  which 
revenue  sharing  was  based.  For  one 
thing,  we  have  continued  to  pile  up  the 
number  of  categorical  grant  programs 
while  maintaming  revenue  sharing.  Fur- 
thermore, the  basic  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  is  flawed  in  that  it  separates  the 
decision  to  spend  revenue  from  the  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  that  revalue. 

However,  the  Nation  did  not  come  upon 
its  economic  difficulties  overnight  and 
many  States  and  local  governments  have 
come  to  plan  and  depend  upon  their 
revenue-sliaring  entitlement. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  the  re- 
authorization of  general  revenue  sharing 
for  a  3-year  period  during  wliich  time 
the  amount  authorized  would  be  evenly 
reduced  until  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram on  September  30, 1983.  Specifically, 
the  currently  authorized  level  of  $6.85 
billion  would  be  maintained  in  fiscal 
1981.  That  flgure  would  be  reduced  by 
one-third,  to  $4.56  billion  for  fiscal  1982, 
and  by  another  one-third,  to  $2.28  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1983. 

The  bill  contains  a  second  title  which 
would  provide  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  for  State  and  local  income,  prop- 
erty and  sales  taxes,  in  lieu  of  the  cur- 
rent law's  itemized  deduction. 

Providing  a  credit  for  State  and  local 
taxes  was  one  of  the  alternatives  con- 
sidered but  rejected  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration when  it  first  proposed  the  pro- 
gram which  we  now  have  as  revenue 
sharing.  Then-Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally,  in  rejecting  the  tax  credit 
alternative  said: 

Tax  credits  are.  In  the  first  instance,  tax 
relief  to  taxpayers,  not  to  needy  local 
governments. 

The  need  today  is  to  provide  tax  re- 
lief to  needy  taxpayers.  And,  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  send  Federal  reve- 
nues back  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— because  we  do  not  have  the 
revenue  to  send.  We  have  nothing  but 
deficits. 

By  providing  a  credit  for  State  and 
local  taxes  against  an  individual's  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  we  may  also  provide 
some  incentive  for  those  individuals  to 
look  a  bit  more  sanguinely  at  local 
school  funding  issues,  for  example.  It 
will  take  time,  certainly.  But,  this  year's 
expiration  of  revenue  sharing  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  start  and  I  hope  that 
the  Government  Operations  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  will  find  this  bill 
a  suitable  vehicle  with  which  to  make 
that  start. 

The  bill  is  summarized  as  follows: 
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provides  effective  dates  for 
AX  credit  established  by  see- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
us  in  the  minority  party 
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While  I  personally  support  the  boycott 
of  the  games  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  bitterly  resent  the  implications 
contained  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
Wednesday,  April  9,  where  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  administration  "has  in- 
dicated it  may  seek  to  revoke  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee unless  the  committee  votes  to 
boycott  the  Moscow  Oljrmpics  •  •  •" 

These  allegations  were  repeated  in  the 
Post's  April  15  edition,  quoting  USOC 
President  Robert  J.  Kane  as  saying: 

I'm  sorry  the  administration  bad  to  resort 
to  this  kind  of  contentiousness.  I  think  it 
has  created  a  backlash. 

Is  not  it  outrageous  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  suddenly  de- 
cided to  review  the  28-year-old  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  the  Olympic  Committee 
because  the  vote  on  a  boycott  of  that 
committee  might  not  have  agreed  with 
him  politically?  Tax-exempt  status  is 
conferred  by  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  not  by  executive 
fiat.  That  section  specifically  states  that 
any  organization  which  is  organized, 
among  other  things,  exclusively  "to  fos- 
ter national  or  international  amateur 
sports  competition"  shall  be  exempt  un- 
less it  is  operated  for  profit — section 
502 — or  participates  in  certain  prohibited 
transactions,  none  of  which  apply  in  this 
instance — section  503.  Note  that  the 
code  says  "shall,"  not  "may,"  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

What,  then,  was  Jimmy  Carter  trying 
to  do?  From  all  appearances,  he  threat- 
ened to  use  the  IRS  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  eliminate  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee's  tax-exempt  status, 
and  thereby  discourage  contributions, 
unless  it  supported  his  foreign  policy. 
Since  when  does  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion have  to  support  the  President  to 
qualify  for  tax-exempt  status  under 
section  501(c)  (3)? 

And  one  other  thing.  Two  weeks  ago. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  withheld  a  $25,000 
pledge  to  the  USOC  after  a  session  with 
Presidential  aide  Anne  Wexler.  Fifteen 
other  firms,  presumably  after  similar 
meetings,  withheld  donations  to  the 
USOC  totaling  $175,000.  Is  it  not  wrong 
for  the  White  House  to  coerce  private 
companies  or  individuals  not  to  give  con- 
tributions to  organizations  permitted  by 
law  to  receive  them?  Have  we  learned 
nothing  from  the  past? 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  the 
boycott,  abuse  of  the  taxing  power  to 
compel  political  support  is  reprehensible 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr.  Carter  oc- 
cupies the  White  House. 

I  have  today  written  Chairmen  Ro- 
DiNo  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Ullman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, requesting  prompt  hearings  to 
determine  whether  these  allegations  are 
true,  and  if  so.  to  affix  responsibility  so 
that  corrective  action  might  be  taken. 

Since  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  Ls 
federally  chartered,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  oversight  responsibility  to 
protect  this  charter. 


CONGRESS  MUST  CHART  NEW 
COURSE  TO  GET  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT OFF  THE  BACK  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  lor  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  in  Wasliington.  there  are 
two  clear  signs  that  spring  has  arrived. 
The  first  is  very  pleasant.  The  cherry 
blossoms  along  the  Tidal  Basin  have 
come  into  bloom.  The  second  sign  of 
spring  is  not  so  pleasant,  and  that  is  the 
arrival  every  spring  of  the  deadline  for 
paying  Federal  income  taxes. 

April  15.  yesterday,  was  the  focal  point 
of  what  we  call  the  Democratic  Tax  In- 
crease Observance,  as  part  of  a  national 
effort  to  educate  the  American  public  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  crushing 
tax  burden  under  which  we  all  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  taxes  went  up 
a  record  $66  billion.  This  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department,  we  face 
an  unprecedented  tax  increase  of  more 
than  $96  billion.  This  increase  alone  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  entire  Federal 
budget  of  1964.  And  we  are  expected  to 
swallow  this  bitter  tax  pill  under  the 
guise  of  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 
Mr.  Speaker,  working  Americans  will 
need  a  24-percent  increase  in  pay  this 
year  just  to  stay  even  with  the  inflation 
rate.  And  yet,  when  the  people  need  more 
money  we  are  going  to  allow  them  to  keep 
even  less  of  what  they  earn. 

The  responsibility  for  this  situation 
lies  with  the  Congress.  It  is  Congress  that 
controls  the  purse  strings  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  the  Congress  that  determines 
what  the  Federal  Treasury  may  spend. 
What  De  Tocqueville  saw  in  Ameri- 
cans was  the  spirit  and  the  determina- 
tion to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make  the 
American  Dream  come  true.  But  that 
spirit  is  being  imdermined  by  a  tax  pol- 
icy which  strips  away  every  incentive  to 
produce  today,  to  save  for  tomorrow,  and 
to  have  hope  for  a  secure  and  prosperous 
future  for  one's  children.  We  must  chart 
a  new  course  here  in  Congress  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  off  the  back  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yielding 
to  me.  I  am  grateful  for  his  taking  this 
time  to  help  address  what  perhaps  is  the 
singularly  most  important  reason  for 
the  decline  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Jimmy  Carter  sent 
Congress  a  budget  that  would  increase 
taxes  by  more  than  $76  billion  from 
1980-81.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  here 
today — to  let  the  people  know  that  the 
Democrats  do  not  want  to  Balance  the 
budget  through  spending  restraint. 
Democrats  in  Congress  want  to  balance 
the  budget  through"  massive  tax  in- 
creases. They  want  to  raise  gas  taxes, 
income  taxes,  social  security  taxes,  even 
the  taxes  on  your  savings.  This  admln- 
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istration  is  trying  to  balance  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  people,  and  the  only 
thing  that  stands  between  the  American 
people  and  a  recess.on  in  1980-81  is  the 
Republican  Party's  budget  of  hope, 
which  would  restrain  spending  and  in- 
flation and  lower  tax  rates  to  encourage 
economic  growth. 

These  Democratic  tax  increases  are 
nothing  new — taxes  have  skryocketed 
since  Carter  took  office  with  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  3  years  ago.  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  high  unemployment  in 
New  York  State  and  the  Northeast  to- 
day is  a  direct  result  of  this  bankrupt 
policy  of  trying  to  fight  inflation  by  de- 
liljerately  slowing  economic  growth  and 
putting  people  out  of.  work.  In  fact,  by 
weakening  our  national  production  it  is 
fueling  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Republicans  do  not  buy 
the  idea  that  we  can  stop  inflation  with 
a  recession.  The  cause  of  inflation  is 
Government  failure  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  And  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  reduce  our  devastatingly 
high  tax  rates  only  accelerates  inflation 
by  acting  as  a  barrier  to  economic  out- 
put, increased  production  and  private 
sector  jobs. 

I  am  here  today  to  vo:ce  my  opposition 
to  the  administration's  and  Democratic 
Congress'  attempt  to  balance  the  budget 
by  raising  taxes  by  more  than  $76  billion 
in  1981.  When  the  people  are  struggling 
to  keep  up  with  18  percent  inflation,  the 
Democrats  propose  to  raise  income  taxes 
and  payroll  taxes  by  $34  billion.  When 
our  savings  rate  falls  to  the  lowest  level 
smce  World  War  n,  the  Democrats  say 
we  should  increase  the  taxes  on  savings 
by  $3.4  billion.  When  we  are  paying 
through  the  nose  for  high-priced  OPEC 
oil,  the  Democrats  impose  an  incredible 
new  tax  on  domestic  oil  production. 
These  massive  tax  increases  cu-e  simply 
a  recipe  for  a  deeper  recession  than  we 
already  have. 

The  majority  party  policy  is  to  make 
the  Nation  poorer,  to  make  the  elderly 
choose  between  food,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  housing  and  fuel  on  the  other,  end 
to  increase  the  need  for  welfare  and 
other  public  assistance  at  all  levels  of 
government.  But  how  are  the  taxpayers 
going  to  pay  for  these  programs  if  we  put 
people  out  of  work  and  continue  to  push 
them  into  higher  and  higher  tax 
brackets? 

If  we  try  to  balance  the  budget  by 
raising  taxes,  it  just  will  not  work.  We 
must  heed  the  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy who  told  Congress  in  1963  that — 

If  we  were  to  slide  into  recession  through 
failure  to  act  on  taxes,  the  cash  deficit  for 
next  year  would  be  larger  without  the  tax 
reduction  than  the  estimated  deficit  with  tax 
reduction. 

That  is  why  the  Republican  Party  has 
declared  April  15  Democratic  Tax  In- 
crease Day,  end  that  is  why  we  have 
offered  our  own  budget  alternative  which 
would  balance  the  budget  and  cut  taxes 
by  $32  billion  in  1981.  Only  by  restoring 
the  incentives  for  strong  economic 
growth  will  we  once  again  see  what  used 
to  be  commonplace  in  this  country — full 
employment  without  inflation. 


D  1810 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  comm«it  further. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  well 
known  as  an  authority  and  great  student 
of  tax  matters.  We  have  been  told — at 
least  I  have  been  told  since  I  have  been 
in  public  life — by  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  have  to  have 
high  taxes  and  high  inflation  rates  be- 
cause the  alternative  is  high  imemploy- 
ment  rates,  tmd  yet  the  fact  is  that  what 
these  taxes  and  inflatlwi  are  doing  to  the 
economy  is  to  destroy  the  ability  to  cre- 
ate jobs. 

Mr.  KEMP.  They  are,  and  they  are 
raising  imemployment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet). 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
say  that  I  am  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
man is  still  with  us  in  this  Chamber  and 
look  forward  next  year  to  walking  down 
the  hall  and  visiting  him  In  the  other 
end  of  the  same  building. 
D  1920 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  felt  moved  to 
associate  myself  with  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
(Mr.  Kdmp)  .  One  bad  thing  about  what 
he  said,  though,  it  is  going  to  startle  a 
lot  of  Americans  into  realizing  the  bad 
situation  they  have,  which  is  true,  and 
which  a  person  like  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  has  to  show  that 
leadership  and  so  explain  what  are  the 
real  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taxflation  seems  to  come 
upon  us  so  slowly  that  we  have  to  have 
it  dramatized  as  was  done  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  points  out  that 
the  people  living  in  his  district  are  worse 
off.  even  though  they  are  making  a  lot 
more  money  now  than  ever  before,  than 
they  were  in  1967.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
not  a  sad  realization?  The  purpose  of 
tax  increase  observance  days  is  to  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
remind  the  pec«)le  of  this  country  that 
this  sort  of  philosophy  that  has  domi- 
nated this  Chamber  for  25  years  is  some- 
what responsible  for  this.  Twenty-five 
years  of  Democrat  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  caused  taxes  to  go  up 
and  up  and  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we  had  a  14- 
percent  rate  of  inflation  but  this  income 
bracket  Jump  caused  taxes  to  go  up  21 
percent.  That  was  without  a  vote  of  the 
people. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kekp) 
has  already  referred  to,  since  1967,  taxes 
have  gone  up  as  a  percentage  of  our  in- 
come from  16  percent  to  22.3  percent, 
and  that  has  all  been  without  a  vote 
of  the  Congress,  and  during  that  same 
period  of  time  this  Congress  has  passed 
what  we  call  tax  reduction  bills,  but  they 
have  never  reallv  resulted  in  a  real  in- 
come tax  reduction.  It  is  Just  somewhat 


of  a  lessening  of  taxes  but  taxes  have 
still  gone  up  until  today  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  is  taking  22.3  percent  of  the 
GNP.  That  is  not  even  including  State 
and  local  taxes. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
indexing  of  the  inccHne  tax  rate  so  we 
will  have  an  automatic  adjustment  of 
the  taxes  downward  to  reflect  inflation  Is 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  bring  this 
back  because  we  cannot  depend  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  from 
time  to  time,  voting  tax  reduction  bills 
that  sound  like  they  are  real  tax  reduc- 
tion bills  but  in  fact  are  not. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  in  response  to  a  point 
made  by  our  friend  from  Iowa,  that 
since  we  have  not  indexed  the  rates  of 
all  the  American  taxpayers  since  1965, 
in  order  to  imdo  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  since  1965  we  would  have  to 
lower  all  marginal  income  tax  rates  In 
America  by  50  percent  or  raise  all  the 
thresholds  by  over  100  percent.  So.  In- 
dexing in  and  of  itself  would  be  good 
for  the  future  but  it  does  nothing  to 
repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  the  American  economy  by  10  years 
of  relentless  inflation  acting  on  the  pro- 
gressivity  of  the  code  and  pushing  people 
into  higher  and  higher  brackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  talk  about  In- 
dexing let  us  not  forget  that  we  need 
to  repair  the  damage  which  has  been 
done  to  people's  lives,  their  savings,  and 
their  investments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  As  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows,  every 
time  we  talk  about  reducing  taxes,  every 
time  we  talk  about  a  tax  credit  for  some- 
thing that  is  beneficial  to  the  citizen,  or 
every  time  we  talk  about  a  tax  deduc- 
tion or  a  reduction  of  any  kind,  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side  come  to  us  and 
they  then  consider  that  a  subsidy,  some- 
how a  subsidy  by  the  Government  of  the 
citizens  instead  of  realizing  the  money 
belongs  in  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  KEMP.  They  accuse  us  of  passing 
credits  and  subsidies  but  yet  when  Chrys- 
ler goes  down  we  spend  more  money  to 
protect  that  paper,  to  subsidize  Chrys- 
ler. So,  Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  having 
Chryslers  and  Fords  and  small  busi- 
nesses and  small  farmers  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  men  and  women  lose  their  sav- 
ings, their  capital,  and  their  life's  hold- 
ings, it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do 
something  to  restore  the  hope  that  we 
can  grow  and  produce  our  way  out  of 
these  problems  and  not  suffer  more 
Chryslers. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Plus,  from  a  philo- 
sophical standpoint,  the  more  of  the 
gross  national  product  we  run  through 
the  Federal  Treasury  quite  obviously 
there  is  less  economic  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  is  what  has  made  this 
country  great. 

Wh're  you  and  I  could  spend  the  re- 
sources of  our  labor  ourselves  in  a  more 
e£Bcient  way  to  Influence  the  economy 
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EDVTARDS 


IS 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
on  behalf  of  consumption. 

of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 

the  gentleman  knows  the 

last  year  in  this  coimtry 

;hese  policies,  the  rate  of  sav- 

individual  citizen,  was  at  the 

since  1949.  People  in  this 

save  anymore.  TTiere  is 

eft  in  their  pockets  to  save. 

as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 

on  the  Committee  on  Ways 

to  pass  tax  reduction  bills. 

5  or  more  tax  reduction  bills 

on  Ways  and  Means 

cannot  get  reported  out  for 


camot 


Con  imittce 


thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 

gentleihan  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gsass- 

a.  very  good  point  upon  which 

(laborate,  about  the  percent- 

QNP  that  is  going  in  taxes. 

aboiit  to  take  a  larger  percentage 

in  taxes  than  we  have  ever 

in  our  history,  more  even 

,  the  previous  high  when  we 

flghtifag  the  Germans,  the  Japa- 

It  tdians  and  the  Turks  on  four 

md  we  are  getting  ready  to 

of  that,  take  a  larger  per- 

;he  ONP  than  that  in  taxes. 

;ot  to  be  a  stop  to  it  some- 


Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask 
to  yield? 

of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
to  the  gentleman  from 


The  gentleman  points  «?- 
Withholding  taxes  on  savings 


accounts,  passbook  savings  accounts  and 
dividends  is  going  to  further  exacerbate 
the  problem  of  declining  savings.  Tliere- 
fore  the  proposal  of  President  Carter  to 
tax  savings  accounts  and  dividends  is 
absolutely  counterproductive.  When  you 
tax  something,  when  you  tax  a  factor 
of  production,  you  get  less  of  it.  So  the 
heavier  you  tax  savings  and  investment 
and  thrift  and  industriousness  the  less 
you  are  going  to  get  of  it.  This  is  a  fact 
of  life. 

Adam  Smith  200  years  ago  laid  down 
four  maxims  of  taxation  that  have 
been  forgotten  by  this  Democratic  C<hi- 
gress.  He  said  taxes  should  be  fair, 
taxes  should  be  equitable,  taxes  should 
be  based  upon  people's  ability  to  pay. 
However  he  said.  No.  4,  that  taxes  should 
never  be  raised  to  the  point  where  it  dis- 
courages the  industriousness  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  make  a  case  to- 
day that  taxes  in  and  of  themselves  dis- 
courage industriousness.  I  do  not  mean 
industriousness  in  terms  of  General 
Motors,  I  am  talking  about  the  industri- 
ousness of  the  people.  This  is  a  people 
oriented  effort  that  we  are  making.  This 
is  not  on  behalf  of  business  or  labor.  It 
is  on  behalf  of  people.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  point  to  recall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  last  point.  If 
you  do  not  lower  taxes  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  go  up.  ITiat  is  going  to  be 
the  issue  in  1980. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  last  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Cer- 
tainly; I  wUl  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  is  tliat  the  philosophv  that  has 
dominated  this  Chamber  for  the  last  25 
years  is  that  the  wage  earners,  the  peo- 
ple who  make  the  money  and  pay  the 
taxes  in  this  country,  are  not  sufBclently 
smart  to  spend  the  money  themselves 
and  somehow  there  is  a  repository  of 
brains  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an 
elitist  attitude  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  nonelected  bureaucrats  know 
better  how  to  spend  the  money  than  the 
people  who  earn  it  themselves.  The  effect 
is  you  take  it  from  the  people  and  spend 
it  through  the  Federal  Treasury. 
n   1930 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  that 
is  very  IneflBcient,  but  I  think  the  philos- 
opy  itself  is  the  antithesis  of  economic 
freedom,  and  economic  freedom  is  what 
America  is  all  about. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mark 
Twain  made  the  statement,  in  response 
to  some  people  who  had  just  discovered 
that  some  governments  were  presuma- 
bly now  ready  for  self-government,  he 
made  the  point  that  also  there  are  gov- 
ernments somewhere  that  are  not  ready 
for  self-government.  I  think  the  analogy 
could  be  made  here.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple in  this  Congress  who  think  that  the 
American  citizen  is  not  ready  for  self- 
government. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Sneaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  This  is  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  What 


the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  saying  is 
that  the  lesiders  of  the  country  who  do 
not  trust  the  people  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  that  elitism.  ETvery  time 
the  people  make  a  dhoice  on  a  n^itional 
referendum  such  as  in  Switzerland,  or  on 
a  State  referendum  such  as  proposition 
13  in  California,  when  they  cut  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  all  the  economists  said.  "Oh, 
my  gosh,  you  are  going  to  kill  California 
and  ruin  the  economy." 

I  think  one  could  make  the  case  that 
the  economy  of  California  has  grown  as 
high  as  30  or  40  percent  since  then.  I 
just  came  from  California,  from  a  fund- 
raiser for  Howard  Jarvis.  who  proposes 
cutting  the  California  tax  rates  by  50 
percent.  How  many  people,  does  the  gen- 
tleman think,  would  vote  if  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  cut  the  Federal  tax 
rates  by  30  or  40  percent,  to  get  this 
Nation  producing  again,  and  to  have  a 
strong  national  defense?  Let  us  give 
them  that  choice,  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlMnan  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time. 

I  just  want  to  remind  ,tlie  pec^le  of 
this  country  that  yesterday,  April  15, 
was  the  last  day  that  Americans  could 
file  their  inccmie  tax  returns.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  taxpayers 
wondered  just  where  all  that  money  was 
going.  They  wondered  how  much  more 
they  can  take  from  high  inflation  and 
high  taxes.  Frankly.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  wondering.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
getting  angry.  Inflation  and  taxes  are  an 
unpleasant  combinatlcm.  Unfortunately, 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Take  a  look  at  the 
record:  The  Democrats  have  forced  a 
policy  of  imnecessary  and  Inflationary 
spending  for  the  last  25  years.  These  eco- 
nomic policies  are  at  the  root  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  Democrats  con- 
tinue to  propose  new  Federal  agencies. 
They  continue  to  propose  new  ways  to 
spend  the  taxpayer's  hard-earned  money. 
They  are  spending  money  that  simply  * 
does  not  exist.  One  thing  they  consist- 
ently avoid  is  allowing  a  vote  on  tax  cut 
legislation.  During  the  flrst  session  of 
Congress,  nearly  100  bills  calling  for  tax 
cuts  were  Introduced.  It  is  a  disservice 
to  the  American  people  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  not  permitted  any 
of  these  bills  to  be  reported  out  of  cMn- 
mittee. 

Inflati(Hi  is  a  serious  problem.  Solu- 
tions to  this  problem  cannot  wait  for  the 
November  election,  even  though  I  believe 
that  a  Republican  Congress  will  be  much 
more  responsible  in  handling  our  econ- 
omy. As  a  Republican,  I  can  only  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  unnecessary  pro- 
grams and  unnecessary  spending. 

Yesterday  was  "Democratic  Tax  In- 
crease Day."  I  chose  to  participate  in  this 
program  because  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know.  They  should  know 
who    is    spending   their   money.    They 
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should  know  that  the  Republican  i>arty 
will  not  be  held  responsible.  When  I  went 
home  for  the  Easter  work-break,  I  foimd 
the  American  taxpayer  is  tired  of  uncon- 
trolled spending,  of  imsound  fiscal  pol- 
icies and  of  runaway  inflation.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  deserves  much  better. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frcHn  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Erdahl). 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding,  and  thank  him  for  bringing 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  and  hopefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  We  in  this 
Congress,  and  specifically  the  Democrats 
who  have  controlled  it  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  have  exercised  that  pow- 
er to  a  devastating  degree.  Hardworking 
Americans  are  being  taxed  out  of  their 
homes;  working  mothers  are  being  taxed 
away  from  their  children;  the  elderly 
face  a  destitute  future.  This  same  Demo- 
cratic party  that  is  now  handing  the 
American  taxpayer  the  biggest  tax  bur- 
den in  our  Nation's  history  is  combining 
this  with  the  highest  inflation  and  the 
hif^est  interest  rates  we  have  ever  had, 
to  ddivery  a  triple  whammy  to  the  work- 
ers and  wage  earners  of  this  country. 

Yesterday  was  income  tax  day  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  They  are  mad  and 
they  are  scared,  and  they  are  sick  and 
tlreid  of  high  taxes  and  recldess  spending 
by  the  Democrats  that  control  this  Con- 
gress. But,  in  November  we  are  going  to 
give  the  voters  a  clmnce  to  change;  a 
chance  to  change  parties  and  philosophy 
to  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  this  country. 

We  can  balance  the  budget  by  taxing 
more  or  spending  less,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
want  us  to  balance  the  budget  by  spend- 
ing less.  We  have  heard  the  advocacy  of  a 
tax  cut.  We  might  well  ask,  how  do  we 
advocate  a  tax  cut  in  times  like  this?  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  as  I  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  would  agree, 
I  think  that  most  Republicans  say  that 
we  have,  I  think,  more  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  than  we  do  in  just  the 
politicians  and  the  bureaucrats. 

Let  us  allow  the  people  and  the  busi- 
nesses to  retain  some  more  of  their  own 
hard  earned  money.  They  can  save  it  or 
invest  it.  and  with  the  resulting  increase 
in  capital  formation  we  will  see  an  In- 
crease in  jobs  and  productivity  as  well. 
Americans  are  amazingly  tolerant  of 
paying  taxes  if  two  basic  conditions  are 
met.  First  of  all,  if  they  feel  that  the  tax 
dollars  are  not  being  wasted;  and  second, 
if  they  feel  that  they  are  being  taxed 
fairly.  My  colleagues  have  recited  scnne 
alarming  statistics  on  increases  in  taxes 
that  have  been  forced  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  dreams  of  home  owner- 
ship for  the  young  and  a  secure  retire- 
ment for  the  elderly  are  being  swept 
away.  Hopefully,  the  people  who  have 
now  survived  the  ordeal  of  April  15  wiU 
remember  this  date  on  November  4.  They 


then  will  have  the  opportimlty  to  repudi- 
ate the  party  of  high  taxes,  tilgh  interest, 
and  high  inflation.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  agrees  that  it  is 
high  time  for  a  change. 

Mr.  EDWARD3  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Re- 
publicans declared  yesterday,  April  15. 
"Democrat  Tax  Increase  Observance 
Day."  Working  Americans  are  now  pay- 
ing more  in  taxes  than  they  ever  have 
before.  And  they  are  getting  less  for 
their  money.  They  are  paying  these 
higher  and  higher  taxes  because  the 
Democrats,  who  control  the  Congress, 
refuse  to  give  them  a  tax  cut. 

The  Democrat  majority  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  prc^osed  a  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1981  that  calls  for  more 
than  $613  billion  in  taxes.  That  breaks 
down  to  approximately  $3,000  per  Ameri- 
can. Since  many  Americans  are  either 
in  diapers  or  on  the  Federal  dole,  the 
average  worker's  actual  tax  bUl  will  be 
much  higher.  Therefore,  to  use  a  graphic 
example,  the  House  Democrats  are  pro- 
posing that  the  average  taxpayer  pay 
enough  in  taxes  in  1981  to,  in  effect,  buy 
Uncle  Sam  a  new  car. 

Is  is  time  for  a  ctiange.  The  Republi- 
cans know  it.  Our  constituents  know  it. 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  over  90  petitions 
signed  by  more  than  850  of  my  constit- 
uents demanding  that  the  Congress  can- 
sider  legislation  to  cut  taxes.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  heed  their  demands.  Let 
us  put  the  American  taxpayer  back  in 
the  driver's  seat.* 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca in  this  spring  of  1980  is  experiencing 
anger,  fear,  and  pain.  Working  Ameri- 
cans saw  their  real  spendable  earnings 
drop  by  a  shocking  5.3  percent  last  year. 
The  typical  American  now  has  the  same 
standard  of  living  he  had  in  1966. 

If  you  are  a  retired  person  Uving  on 
a  pension,  the  worth  of  that  pension  has 
declined  by  over  30  percent  since  Jimmy 
Carter  became  President.  You  may  have 
worked  30  years  for  that  pension,  yet  a 
third  of  it  has  in  effect  been  stolen  from 
you  in  a  short  time — because  Washing- 
ton pursues  policies  that  make  mince- 
meat out  of  the  dollar. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  97  million  Ameri- 
cans in  the  civilian  work  force,  the 
amount  of  money  you  send  to  Wash- 
ington is  up  $1,800  over  the  last  3  years. 
That  is  on  top  of  what  you  were  already 
paying.  And  it  will  get  even  worse.  Under 
the  fiscal  year  1981  Federal  budget  pro- 
posed by  President  Carter  and  the  peo- 
ple who  nm  this  House,  the  money  work- 
ing Americans  send  to  Wasliington  will 
increase  another  $96  billion.  To  get  that 
$96  billion — in  1  year,  no  less — you  have 
to  take  $927  from  each  and  every  work- 
ing American.  On  top  of  what  you  are 
paying  already. 

Why  this  record  1-year  tax  boost?  It  is 
due  to  two  kinds  of  tax  increases. 

The  first  kind  is  when  the  President 

says: 

I  want  you  to  pay  10  cents  per  gaUon  more 
for  gas.  I  want  your  savings  Interest  to  be 
taxed  even  before  you  get  It.  If  you  are  like 
most  small  savers,  you  will  get  tb«  money 


back  next  yeaz^-wben  It  is  worth  10  or  90 

percent  less. 

Mr.  Carter  of  course  did  not  state  his 
tax  intentions  that  bluntly,  but  he  might 
as  well  have.  So  this  first  type  of  tax  in- 
crease is  the  kind  we  can  smell,  see.  and 
get  mad  at.  A  politician  is  saying.  "I  will 
take  more  of  your  money."  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  be  adds  that  It  Is  for  your  own 
good. 

The  second  tTPe  of  tax  taxcreaae  hap- 
pens whm  inflation  runs  wild  and  pushes 
people  into  hli^er  tax  bradcets.  Keep  in 
mind  that  you  have  to  earn  $24,000  In 
1980  to  buy  the  same  goods  and  services 
you  could  buy  with  only  $10,000  In  1967. 
At  least  that  is  what  the  statistics  say. 
In  fact  things  are  even  worse,  became 
you  are  in  a  much  higher  tax  bra^et  at 
$24,000  than  you  are  at  $10,000.  You 
may  be  keeping  up  with  inflation  oo 
paper,  but  the  taxman  is  way  ahead  of 
you.  You  pay  upper  class  tax  rates  while 
l>^^l^n^T^g  a  middle-class  tncome. 

Government  has  unleashed  an  Infla- 
tianary  spiral  that  in  turn  ddivers  wind- 
fall profits  to  the  Government.  Pitt  that 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  President 
and  the  pe<H>le  who  run  Congress  want 
higher  gas  taxes,  higher  taxes  on  savings 
accounts  and  stock  dividends,  and  higher 
social  security  taxes — and  you  get  a 
1-year  increase  of  $96  blllloa  in  our  tax 
burden.  It  is  the  biggest  tax  increase  in 
American  history.  It  is  the  way  Demo- 
crats propose  to  "balance"  the  budget. 

Because  the  Democratic  budget  relies 
an  tax  increases  to  come  to  a  balance,  it 
is  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen.  Here  is 
why: 

First.  A  budget  cannot  fight  Inflation 
\^en  that  same  budget  relies  on  infla- 
tion to  make  it  balance.  The  Democratic 
preference  is  to  let  Inflation  push  both 
spending  and  taxes  up  by  tremendous 
amounts — and  sit  back  waiting  for  them 
to  eventually  balance.  Ibey  then  point 
with  pride  at  this  handiwork  and  say, 
"We're  flghting  inflatiai."  But  that  is 
nonsense,  pure  and  simple.  The  majority 
party  has  surroidered  to  inflation,  and 
every  working  American  has  become  a 
hostage. 

Second.  The  Democratic  budget  forces 
taxes  up  so  fast  they  will  surely  suffocate 
the  economy  and  make  the  current 
recession  extremely  severe.  You  would 
have  to  be  blind  not  to  see  how  the 
policies  of  the  majority  are  strangling 
this  economy.  Companies  can  not  hire 
workers,  workers  can  not  make  house 
payments,  housewives  have  no  extra 
money  to  save,  homebuilders  can  not 
get  mortgage  money.  The  American 
economy  is  having  the  wind  knocked  out 
of  it.  And  a  recession  means  huge  budget 
deficits.  We  cannot  tax  workers  who  do 
not  have  jobs.  * 

Let  me  quote  firom  the  Aprfl  28  issue  of 
Forbes.  Mr.  Martin  T.  Sosnoff  writes  as 
follows: 

Wben  the  recession  flnaUy  hits  us,  per- 
haps by  summertime,  the  federal  budget  is 
going  to  move  sharply  Into  a  deficit  potttfcm. 
My  estimate  of  a  decline  of  30  percent  In  ocr- 
porate  earnings  could  reduce  tax  receipts;  a 
shortfall  In  f  seal  1981  of  SSO  blUlon  or  more 
to  m  the  cards.  Anyone  who  believes  In  thU 
elecUon  year  that  even  a  Reagan  can  deUver 
a  balanced  budget  to  smoking  mallow  yeUow. 
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differ  with  liir.  Sosnoff  only 
re^u^:  If  Ronald  Reagan  were 
wjte  House  now  and  he  bad  a 
House  and  Senate,  together 
1  Ight  inflation,  stop  recession, 
make  sure  the  1981  budget 
balanced.  Unfortunately,  we 
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with  Jerry  Wurf ,  president 
when  he  says  of  the  oir- 

pollcy: 

all  tbe  rb«torlc,  and  what  you 
to  tbe  ecoDomlc  pbUoeopby 
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when  we  flnd  Bill  Brock 
Wurf  singing  the  same  tune, 
<  hese  are  not  nonnal  times, 
thpugh  wp  do  not  control  the 
the  White  House,  my  fellow 
and  I  have  done  our  best 
disaster,  point  out  the  prob- 
ofTer  a  better  way.  Our  most 
effort  so  far  is  House  Con- 
Resolution  314.  the  Republican 
budget  for  fiscal  1981.  It  is 
idea  that  you  have  to  fight 
prevent  recession,  rather 
to  them, 
t^t — and  it  can  be  done — we 
more  discipline  in  Wash- 
give  working  Americans  more 
money  back.  The  Republi- 
spends  at  least  $14  billion 
Democratic  budget  and  uses 
to  reduce  income  and  busl- 
We  also  will  get  rid  of  the 
Iconsumer  Carter  gas  tax. 
also  been  doing  other  things. 
md  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
;,  did  an  excellent  job  of 
democratic  Tax  Increase  Ob- 
1  >ay"  a  success.  Republicans 
Nation  joined  with  working 
yesterday — April      15 — to 
majority  party's  surrender  to 
recession,  and  a  big-spend,  big- 
that  is  threatening  the  sur- 
Nation.  Others  of  our  col- 
tr^veled  the  country  during  the 
poiitting  out  the  differences  be- 
liietorlc  and  the  votes  of  cer- 
Members  on  the  other  side  of 
would  like  to  offer  my  own 
congratulations  to  the  Re- 
l^udget  advocates,  for  the  job 
in   carrying   out   the    weU- 


deslgned  plan  put  together  by  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

And  now  we  begin  a  long,  hard  fight 
on  the  budget.  It  is  more  than  a  fight 
over  numljers.  It  is  a  fight  to  save  this 
country  and  the  American  people  from 
a  potentially  bleak  future.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  whip  inflation  and  prevent  10 
percent  unemployment.  It  is  a  critical 
effort  to  prevent  the  Democratic  budget — 
which  is  a  disaster,  any  way  you  look 
at  it — from  happening. 

We  will  work  co  alert  the  country  and 
especially  the  national  media  outlets  to 
the  critical  choices  we  face  in  the  next 
several  weeks.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
can  schedule  the  l:udget  debate  in  prime 
time.  Republicans  and  Democrats  ought 
to  treat  the  forthcoming  budget  proceed- 
ings as  a  nationtd  town  meeting,  where 
we  discuss  the  future  of  the  country  and 
how  it  will  be  affected  by  the  kind  of 
budget  we  eventually  pass.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, must  be  participants  in  that  de- 
bate. Let  us  all  give  these  matters  the 
time  and  attention  they  deserve.  Time  is 
running  out.* 

•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftershock  of  "Income  Tax  Day,"  a  na- 
tional day  of  frustration,  we  of  the  Con- 
gress have  a  particular  responsibility  to 
the  entire  body  of  American  taxpayers, 
which  includes  ourselves.  At  this  of  all 
times,  we  have  an  obligation  to  disavow 
half  answers  to  hard  questions  and  to  be 
straightforward  with  our  constituents 
and  ourselves. 

I  called  it  a  national  day  of  frustra- 
tion. It  was  certainly  that  for  the  mil- 
lions of  hardworking,  taxpaylng  citizens 
who  support  the  Federal  Government, 
and  who  have  been  given  increasingly 
cruel  evidence  that  they  have  been  sup- 
porting a  profligate  enterprise  which  is 
unwilling  to  recognize  its  own  excesses. 

They  have  seen  their  Government 
fashion  welfare  programs  which  often 
make  indolence  as  rewarding  as  work. 
They  have  seen  it  exempt  additional  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  citizens  from  even 
a  token  annual  payment  to  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Establishment — because  in- 
flation has  made  those  fellow  citizens 
poorer — but  refuse  to  recognize  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  on  those  who  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  working  people  of  this  coimtry — 
the  productive  people  of  the  fields,  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  oflBces — cry  out  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  for  honest  account- 
ing. 

They  want  a  balanced  budget.  They 
are  not  unwilling  to  see  even  popular 
Federal  programs  pared.  They  want  cost 
effectiveness  in  the  defense  program,  but, 
above  all,  true,   reliable  preparedness. 

They  do  not  want  double  talk — and 
they  will  not  accept  it  much  longer. 
Double  talk  includes  the  subterfuge  in 
wtiich,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  many  here 
persist  in  indulging  when  it  comes  to 
budget  balancing  or  deficit  narrowing. 

Through  reliance  on  projections  of  in- 
flation-caiised  revenue  increases,  and 
through  such  misnamed  new  tax  pro- 
grams as  the  windfall  profits  levy,  for 
which  consumers  will  pay,  these  sleight- 
of-hand  artists  are  determined  to  create 
an  illusion  which  will  only  insure  that 


future  April  15's  are  days  of  increasing 
frustration  and  justified  anger. 

The  time  remaining  here  for  self -re- 
demption is  short. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  now  to  strive 
for  a  balanced  budget  through  real  re- 
ductions in  spending,  rather  than 
through  reliance  on  an  even  bigger  tax 
grab  than  on  Income  Tax  Day,  1980,  the 
taxpayers  may  well  render  a  harsh  judg- 
ment on  a  day  in  November.* 
•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Irish 
bom,  Edmund  Burke,  a  man  I  personally 
consider  to  have  been  the  greatest  states- 
man in  the  history  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  remarked : 

Never  did  a  state,  In  any  case,  enrlcb  ItseU 
by  tbe  confiscations  of  Its  citizens. 

In  another  passage,  in  his  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly, Burke  spoke  of  the  power  of  en- 
trenched political  leaders  who  prey  upon 
the  public  purse  with  wild  abandon: 

Tbose  wbo  bave  been  once  intoxicated 
wltb  power,  and  bave  derived  any  kind  of 
emolument  from  It,  even  tbougb  but  for 
one  year,  can  never  willingly  abandon  It. 

Burke  could  have  been  speaking  of  the 
current  bureaucracy,  and  his  words  are 
as  applicable  today  as  they  were  almost 
200  years  ago. 

We  are  feeding  a  gargantuan  govern- 
ment with  a  voracious  appetite  for  the 
flnancial  substance  of  our  own  citizens. 
And  they  will  hold  us  directly  account- 
able if  we  do  not  make  every  effort  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  to  go  on  a 
crash  diet. 

The  Carter  administration  has  pledged 
to  bcdance  the  budget.  This  is  a  laudable 
goal.  But  his  plan  is  to  balance  the  budg- 
et in  favor  of  the  public  sector  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  private  sector. 

President  Carter  is  plashing  a  game 
with  the  American  taxpayer.  But  he  is 
not  playing  by  the  rules.  He  promised 
us  fiscal  austerity,  but  has  given  us  a 
budgetary  shell  game  instead. 

In  the  short  3^2  years  Jimmy  Carter 
has  been  President,  the  total  Federal  tax 
burden  has  increased  over  100  percent. 
That  is  more  than  double  the  $300  bil- 
lion the  Federal  Government  raked  in 
in  1976  when  President  Ford  left  ofBce. 

This  means  £Ee'  typical  family  of  foiu: 
earning  $20,000  will  pay  over  $5,450  in 
Federal  taxes.  Moreover,  the  head  of 
that  household  will  have  to  work  almost 
100  days  to  pay  those  taxes. 

Here  is  how  taxes  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  President  Carter: 

Individual  income  tax  receipts  have 
increased  109  percent,  from  $132  to  $274 
billion. 

Social  security  tax  receipts  have  in- 
creased 102  percent,  from  $93  to  $187 
billion. 

Corporate  tax  receipts  have  increased 
73  percent,  from  $41  to  $72  bUlion. 

Excise  tax  receipts  have  increased  137 
percent,  from  $17  to  $40  billion. 

These  were  existing  taxes.  Recently, 
in  his  effort  to  promote  the  cause  of 
budget  austerity,  President  Carter  added 
some  new  revenue  raisers: 

The  windfall  profit  tax  which  will 
cough  up  $15  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

An  oil  import  fee  expected  to  produce 
$12.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
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Withholding  on  interest  and  divid^ds 
to  provide  the  Treasury  $3.4  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1981. 

All  in  all,  taxes  have  increased  almost 
$100  billion  between  the  flscal  year  1980 
and  fiscal  year  1981  budgets.  This  trans- 
lates into  the  largest  peacetime  tax  hike 
in  lustory  extracting  21.9  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  calendar  1981. 

All  these  tremendous  tax  increases 
constitute  an  effort  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  They  will  hit  hardest  on  the 
poor  and  middle  class. 

MoreovCT,  the  increased  tax  burden 
will  further  exacerbate  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  declining  capital  formation  and 
productivity.  The  United  States  cur- 
rently lags  behind  all  the  world's  major 
industrial  nations  in  these  areas.  With- 
out fiscal  restraint — lower  government 
spending  and  lower  taxes — the  private 
sector  will  continue  to  be  bled  dry  of 
capital  and  our  current  economic  slump 
will  persist  and  worsen. 

For  the  avers^e  American,  taxes  have 
gone  up,  but  family  incomes  adjusted 
for  infiation  have  gone  down.  Since 
1977,  the  spendable  werftly  income  of 
the  average  wage  earner  has  fallen  1 
percent  per  year.  It  declined  almost  4 
percent  hi  1979. 

All  tills  means  lowered  expectations, 
lower  lifestyles,  and  increased  economic 
hardship  for  tJie  average  American. 

Any  simpleton  can  balance  the  budget 
by  raising  taxes.  This  does  not,  however, 
constitute  fiscal  austerity.  It  is  a  sham, 
a  shell  game,  being  played  with  the 
American  taxpayer  as  the  predeter- 
mined loser.* 

*  Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Carter's  timely  revision  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  is  a  sham.  The 
Democrats  in  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress are  doing  the  American  taxpayer 
no  favor  by  balancing  next  year's 
budget.  What  good  is  a  bcOanced 
budget — and  how  long  will  it  last — when 
our  country  is  in  a  recession? 

I  think  we  should  examine  what  the 
Democrats  hope  to  accomplish  by  in- 
creasing taxes  to  balance  the  budget. 
Contrary  to  what  the  public  has  been 
led  to  believe,  the  Democratic  proposal 
will  have  virtually  no  effect  on  inflation. 
That  task  has  been  dropped  in  the  lap 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  So  what 
does  the  tax  increase  accomplish?  An 
election  year  ploy  to  show  America  that 
Democrats  are  working  on  the  economy. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  voters  in  this 
country  will  buy  it.  Democrats  do  not 
get  elected  on  Republican  platforms.  If 
voters  want  true  fiscal  austerity  and 
budget  cutting  they  know  Republicans 
have  been  proposing  this  all  along.* 

*  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  that  much  of  the 
balanced  budget  rhetoric  offered  of  late 
by  the  many  bom-again  conservatives 
in  Congress  is  a  cruel  effort  to  deceive 
the  American  public. 

The  budget  recommendations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  touted  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration show  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  $15  billion  surplus.  Yet,  when  one 
examines  the  manner  In  which  the 
President  has  balanced  this  budget,  it 
becomes  appcu-ent  that  this  so-caUed 
austere  budget  will  avoid  red  ink  only 


because  the  American  taxpayers  are  be- 
mg  forced  to  carry  an  even  greater 
burdoi. 

Inflation-induced  cost-of-living  in- 
creases have  pushed  taxpayers  into 
liigher  brackets  where  our  progressive 
tax  system  grabs  a  bigger  bite  of  earn- 
ings. By  combining  ttiis  tactor  with  new 
taxes  on  gasoline,  the  President  has  ap- 
proximately $100  biliicHi  in  new  rev- 
enues at  h£  disposal.  Who  among  us 
could  not  balance  a  budget  if  we  had 
access  to  a  similar  windfall. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  this  jug- 
gling act  is  that  it  will  have  little  effect 
on  mdation.  ik^eanwhiie,  farmers  and 
businesses  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster 
and  those  on  fixed  incomes  are  being 
aevastated  by  the  pr.ce  s,-iral. 

This  is  a  classic  illustration  why  Con- 
gress must  act  immediately  to  imple- 
ment legislation  wh  ch  will  truly  pro- 
vide for  restraint  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment. It  l3  t.me  for  the  Dom-again  con- 
servatives to  demonstrate  their  sincerity 
by  supporting  the  Republican  effort  to 
Significantly  reduce  fiscal  year  1981 
spending  and  earmark  the  savings  for 
business  and  personal  tax  cuts.* 
*  Mr  DICiONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  April  15,  the  day  that  many 
people  had  to  go  into  debt  to  pay  their 
taxes.  Today,  on  my  way  to  work,  I 
heard  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  suffer- 
ing a  21  percent  decline  in  sales  from 
last  year,  had  to  close  a  plant  in  New 
Jersey  and  more  of  the  American  public 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  the  administra- 
tions seeming  inability  to  cope  with  run- 
away infiation  and  deficit  spending.  An 
example  even  closer  to  hraie  illustrates 
the  frustration  of  the  average  taxpayer. 
This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  a  constituent  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.: 

My  husband  and  I  worked  hard  and  long 
last  year — my  husband  worked  as  much  as 
80  hours  many  weeks — and  we  made  $32,000. 
Now.  because  we  have  done  without  many 
things,  and  not  gone  bead  over  heels  In 
debt,  we  are  being  penalized.  We  have  al- 
ready paid  over  »5,000  In  taxes  and  now  we 
have  got  to  pay  another  $1200.  Neither  of  vs 
claimed  any  dependents  during  the  year. 

We  have  tried  desperately  to  save  enough 
money  to  start  building  a  bouse  or  to  buy  a 
house.  We  live  In  a  1967  mobUe  home,  which 
Is  a  fire  hazard,  and  my  busband  drives  a 
14  year  old  truck,  which  Is  falling  apart.  We 
were  hoping  to  bave  a  bouse  In  reach  within 
a  year,  and  now  we  bave  to  come  up  with 
another  $1200  for  taxes.  It  Is  really  dlsgxist- 
Ing!  The  federal  government  is  trying  Its 
best  to  kill  any  Incentive  the  working  man 
may  have  to  Improve  his  life  and  that  of  his 
famUy.  It  Is  time  the  government  quit  bleed- 
ing tbe  working  people  to  death,  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  ahead.  We  are  sinking 
more  every  year,  and  It  la  simply  because  we 
are  taxed  to  deatb. 

My  constituent  is  right.  We  are  asking 
the  American  public  to  pay  for  Govern- 
ment's big  spending  habits,  and  that  has 
got  to  come  to  a  stw. 

I  am  all  for  fiscal  restraint  and  have 
spent  my  years  here  ma  the  floor  of  the 
House  flghting  against  increased  Fed- 
eral spending,  but  I  refuse  to  balance  the 
budget  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
by  increasing  revenues  by  $35  billion 
from  last  year.  When  the  Carter  admin- 
istration entered  ofllce  in  January  of 
1977,  our  Inflation  rate  was  4.8  percent 
and  the  prime  Interest  rate  was  6.25  pet- 
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CMit.  Today  both  the  inflation  and  prime 
interest  rates  have  hit  20  percent.  Now. 
in  a  time  when  the  individual  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  and  save  a  portloa 
of  his  or  her  paycheck,  the  President 
wants  to  aut(MnaticaIly  withhold  15  per- 
cent from  the  amount  of  interest  and 
dividends  one  would  receive?  It  just  does 
not  make  sense,  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayer  just  cannot  win.  Let  us 
balance  the  budget  by  cutting  spending, 
not  Increasing  revenues.* 
*  Mi.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Bpeakei,  yeaUx- 
day  millions  of  taxpayers  felt  the  bite  of 
annual  tax  increases  never  enarted  by 
tills  Congress.  Because  chronic  Inflation 
erodes  real  buying  power  while  placing 
most  taxpayers  in  higher  brackets,  such 
tax  increase  legislation  is  unnecessary. 
Federal  revenues  swell  while  individual 
and  corixirate  purchasing  power  declloea. 
That  trend  cannot  continue  without 
grave  results  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  taking  this  time  today.  Tbe 
Nation  needs  to  be  informed  that  behind 
the  mirrors  of  the  administration's  bt^ 
anced  budget  there  lurks  a  massive  im 
crease  in  Federal  Government  rev- 
enues—taxes. The  President's  own  reestl- 
mated  budget  for  flscal  year  1981  sets 
revenues  at  $628  biUion— $96  bilUon 
above  the  latest  estimate  tor  flscal  1980. 
That  is  the  tax  increase  hidden  in  tbe 
balanced  budget. 

During  the  recent  district  work  period 
I  found  audiences  very  receptive  to  a  call 
for  a  limit  on  Federsd  revenues  and  tax 
cuts  to  stimulate  the  productive  econ- 
omy. Even  those  who  depend  on  Federal 
benefits  for  essential  needs  agreed  that 
our  economic  condltkm  warrants  a  fun- 
damental policy  change. 

As  the  senior  Republican  on  the  House 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee,  I 
have  had  a  frighteningly  close  look  at 
the  increasing  destabUization  of  the  UB. 
economy.  Frcan  Lockheed  to  Crysler,  with 
New  York  City  in  between,  we  have  like 
doctors  examined  many  patients  suffer- 
ing symptoms  of  the  same  diaeaae — a 
iwtentially  disastrous  lack  of  productive 
capital  from  traditional  sources  such  as 
savings  and  long  term  equity  Invest- 
ments. Yet  current  Carter  administra- 
tion policy  barely  treats  those  symptoms 
while  the  epidemic  goes  unrecognlied. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  still  f  afl 
to  see  the  need  f «-  a  fimdamental  change 
in  tax  policy  to  address  capital  forma- 
tion. I  believe  such  a  change  is  already 
long  overdue. 

While  the  primacy  of  a  balanced 
budget  cannot  be  disputed,  the  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  anti-inflation  pro- 
nouncements treat  tbe  economy's  capital 
^npmiA  as  a  secondary  issue. 

(O)nce  these  spending  Umltatlona  bav» 
been  achieved — 

Tht  President  told  Congress— 
we  can  provide  tax  reUef  to  enooonge  in- 
vestment. 

■R)  demonstrate  his  newfound  commit- 
ment, Mr.  Carter  asked  his  Presidential 
Commission  on  an  Agenda  for  the  ISM'S 
to  "develop  specific  recommendations  for 
revitalizing  our  economy." 

In  my  view,  this  neatly  tlined.  ooe- 
Btep-per-primary  aporoach  to  economic 
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policy  has  ai  td  wiU  prove  inadequate  for 
a  variety  of  i  easons.  First,  the  promue  of 
tax  reltef  wl  1  have  the  reverse  effect  of 
delaying  nee  led  capital  investment  until 
that  promiM  is  fulfilled.  Also,  balancing 
the  fiscal  19)  1  budget  by  extracting  $628 
billion  of  inf  ated  revenues — constituting 
22  percent  nf  projected  gross  national 
product — frctn  the  productive  econrany 
will  have  lit  le  stimulative  effect.  While 
our  aging  in  lustrlal  base  daily  becomes 
less  efficient,  we  tax  away  more  and  more 
of  our  ability  to  replace  it  with  new,  com- 
petlve  equip]  lent. 

Thus  this  plan,  like  the  President's 
previous  hal  Ing  attempts  to  master  the 
runaway  eco  lomy,  ignores  the  lead  time 
necessary  U.  translate  policy  changes 
into  real  eccnomic  improvement.  I  al^ 
find  it  an  issentially  negative  policy, 
relying  on  n  onetary  constraints  to  trig- 
ger the  long'  predicted  recession.  It  can- 
not be  argued  that  the  price  of  that^ 
policy  will  te  human  suffering.  To  use 
the  Preslden  >'s  own  analogy  of  the  econ- 
omy as  an  lout-of-shape  athlete,  it  is 
clear  we  nee^  a  steady  program  of  exer- 
cise and  reconditioning.  We  also  need 
the  leaderstip  to  sustain  us  In  that 
effort.  Instea  1.  Mr.  Carter  coaches  fitful, 
ll^t  woilcoi  ts  and  rest  for  an  over- 
heated athlete.  Any  weekend  jogger 
knows  that  i  >  a  prescription  for  painful 
cramps.  We  i  ire  feeling  those  cramps  in 
the  economy  today. 

niere  is  t  better  way  and  we  need 
not  await  tie  findings  of  yet  another 
Presidential  Commission  to  agree  aa 
specific  stepi  to  be  taken  immediately. 
Convinced  Uiat  Chrysler  would  not  be 
the  last  aflUc  ted  giant  to  faint  on  Con- 
gress doorstsp,  I  have  been  seeking 
prompt  com  Ideratlon  of  the  Capital 
Cost  Recovery  Act  (H.R.  4646),  also 
known  as  th(  i  10-5-3  bill.  That  proposal 
would  elimln  ite  the  cumbersome  usefiil 
life  concept,  as  set  out  In  more  than 
130  asset  dei  iredation  range  categories 
in  Internal  ftevenue  Regulations,  and 
replace  It  wll  ti  a  simple,  uniform  sched- 
ule. Business  s  could  recoup  the  cost  of 
new  equipmc  at  through  tax  deductions 
over  10  yean  for  buildings,  5  years  for 
equipment,  ind  3  years  for  cars  and 
light  trucks.  The  elimination  of  the 
complex  ADI ,  system  would  also  permit 
many  small  t  usinesses  to  modernize  and 
recapture  in^  estment  costs  for  the  first 
time.  The  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Biislress  made  enactment  of 
depreciation  reforms  one  of  its  top 
recommendai  ions  to  the  President  last 
January. 

The  effecti  of  the  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act  nould  be  significant.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  reputable  economic 
analysts  thai  by  1984,  enhanced  depre- 
ciation provii  ions  would  reduce  the  core 
rate  of  Inflat  on  by  1.5  percent,  increase 
productivity  iby  almost  1  i)ercent  and 
permit  the  creation  of  1.2  million  new 
plants  would  also  make 
U.S.  export  i4dustrie8  far  more  competi- 
tive with  thel  r  foreign  counterparts  who 
the  benefit  of  accelerated 
Perhaps  most  important, 
tax  cut  as  envisioned  in 
poet  Recovery  Act  would 
spur  nonlnfli  itlonary  growth,  breaking 
the  relentia  i  pressure  of  wages  and 
prices  throu^  productivity  advances, 
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and  increase  real  individual  purchasing 
power.  Current  policy  has  consumers 
and  producers  fighting  to  maintain  their 
relative  share  of  a  shrinking  economic 
pie  and  that  is  not  a  healthy  process 
for  our  social  and  political  fabric. 

Why  does  the  President  persist  in  his 
oppositicm  to  a  supply-oriented  tax  cut? 
The  answer  will  not  be  found  in  any  par- 
tisan consideration.  Admitting  that  our 
economic  predicament  transcends  poli- 
tics, the  Congressional  Joint  Econcxnic 
Committee  recently  issued  a  bipartian 
call  for  just  the  type  of  stimulative,  non- 
infiationary  policies  embodied  in  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  The  commit- 
tee's 1980  report  takes  a  historic  shift 
away  from  the  traditional  demand  ma- 
nipulation policies  of  the  past  20  years 
and  focuses  clearly  on  the  urgent  need  to 
revive  our  supply-side  capacity.  The  re- 
port concludes: 

It  would  be  Irresponsible  In  the  extreme 
to  seek  solutions  to  our  problems  by  forcing 
the  American  people  to  suffer  through  yet 
another  period  of  vicious  "stagflation"  char- 
acterized by  continued  rapid  Inflation, 
lengthened  unemployment  lines,  and  reduced 
levels  of  real  production.  Macroeconomlc 
policy  must  be  directed  more  toward  the  sup- 
ply side  of  the  economy,  toward  an  expansion 
of  our  Nation's  productive  potential  In  a 
manner  that  raises  dramatically  the  growth 
of  American  labor  productivity.  To  accom- 
plish this,  we  need  to  step  up  sharply  our 
Nation's  rate  of  capital  formation."  (1939 
JEC  Report,  p.  01 ) 

I  agree  and  would  add  only  the  work 
"immediately"  to  their  finding. 

Still,  some  progress  has  been  made 
despite  the  lack  of  White  House  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  The  JEC  report  is  the 
second  consecutive  bipartisan  declaration 
in  favor  of  new  economic  policies.  Al- 
though an  unpopular  parliamentary  de- 
vice, my  effort  to  discharge  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  has 
not  given  H.R.  4646  serious  consideration 
despite  cosponsorshlp  by  269  House  Mem- 
bers, has  attracted  85  of  the  necessary 
218  signatures  since  January.  On  both 
counts,  I  think  the  committee  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure.  The  day  before 
Congress  Easter  recess,  the  tax  commit- 
tee's chairman.  Representative  Al  Ull- 
MAN  introduced  a  biU  to  afford  $32  billion 
in  business  tax  relief  through  rate  reduc- 
tions and  depreciation  reform.  That  is  a 
positive  sign,  and  I  will  continue  to  push 
for  consideration  of  needed  tax  cut  legis- 
lation this  year. 

Finally,  I  think  it  vital  to  recognize 
that  support  for  capital  cost  recovery  is 
not  an  election  year  tax  cut  ploy  nor  is 
it  a  probusiness  revenue  grab  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer.  On  the  contrary, 
we  need  a  modem  econcnnic  base  with 
which  to  fight  energy  price  increases, 
fight  infiation,  and  increase  family  take- 
home  pay.  As  with  the  fiabby  athlete 
whose  diet  and  training — ^not  new  sneak- 
ers and  a  color  coordinated  warmup 
suit — are  th4  basic  preconditions  to  suc- 
cessful performance,  so  too  economic 
policy  must  enhance  productive  capabil- 
ity over  temporary  demand  constraints. 
As  I  see  it,  we  face  the  choice  between 
winning  and  not  losing  so  fast.  Why  not 
the  best?* 

e  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mickey 
EowAMs  of  Oklahoma,  for  his  leadership 
in  sponsoring  this  special  order  today  to 


emphasize  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  for  the 
American  people.  Yesterday,  April  15, 
citizens  across  the  Nation  paid  their 
taxes  for  last  year.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Tax  Freedom  Day  Is  May  11, 
Tax  Freedom  Day  is  the  day  when  the 
average  workers  income  since  January 
1  will  equal  his  tax  oollgations  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  In 
1979,  it  occurred  on  May  8.  You  can  see 
where  we  are  headed  and  it  is  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Puolic  sentiment  has  forced  President 
Carter  to  pledge  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  we  should  not,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people,  balance  our  budget 
by  raising  taxes. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  voted  to  In- 
crease taxes  by  $53  billion.  If  President 
Carters  budget  is  approved,  then  taxes 
will  rise  an  estimated  $87  billion.  This  is 
a  $130  billion  tax  increase  within  2  years 
and  means  a  tax  increase  of  more  than 
$1,700  for  the  average  American  family. 

We  must  reduce  spending.  We  can  do 
it  across  the  board.  If  we  take  the  1981 
budget  presented  by  the  administration 
and  cut  5  percent  across  the  board,  we 
would  not  only  eliminate  the  deficit  but 
would  have  a  $15  billion  surplus,  thus 
providing  tax  relief  for  our  people.  We 
can  commit  ourselves  to  a  balanced 
budget,  not  just  for  1981  but  for  the  long 
term.  And  we  can  do  it  by  spending  less 
and  taxing  less.* 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GREAT  NEW  FACT:  THE  EMERG- 
ING IMBALANCE  IN  POWER  AND 
ITS  CONSEQUENCES  FOR  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  15 
years  after  the  triumph  of  Soviet  com- 
munism in  Russia,  Winston  Churchill, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  told 
of  the  emergence  of  Soviet  power  in  the 
international  scene  with  these  prophetic 
words: 

There  is  Russia.  (She)  has  made  herself  an 
Ishmael  among  the  nations,  but  she  is  one 
of  the  most  titanic  factors  in  the  economy 
and  In  the  diplomacy  of  the  world  (with)  her 
enormous,  rapidly  Increasing  armaments, 
with  her  tremendous  development  of  poison 
gas,  aeroplanes,  tanlu,  and  every  Iclnd  of 
forbidden  fruit. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  her  "limitless 
manpower  and  her  corrosive  hatreds" — 
all  these,  he  concluded,  "(weigh)  heavily 
upon  a  whole  line  of  countries,  some 
small,  some  considerable,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea,  all  situated  adjacent  to 
Russian  territory."  He  further  noted  that 
these  nations,  whose  independence  and 
nationhood  were  sacred  to  them,  were 


carved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of  the 
old  Russian  Empire. 

It  has  been  nearly  50  years  since 
Churchill  spoke  those  words  to  a  largely 
unhearing  House,  to  a  largely  indifferent 
world. 

Looking  back,  surveying  the  past  and 
then  the  present  situation  of  those  na- 
tions and  peoples  to  whom  Mr.  Churchill 
alluded,  we  are  startled  to  find  that  few 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  that  independent 
national  life  to  which  they  had — and 
have — as  much  right  as  any.  It  is  with 
a  grim  sense  of  the  unfolding  realities 
of  Soviet  power  today  and  its  steady 
e:tpansion  that  we  ask:  Where  are  they 
now?  Where  are  those  countries,  small 
and  large,  which  ext«ided  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea?  Some  have 
been  literally  swallowed  up,  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  imperial  system,  their 
national  identity  snuffed  out,  their  reli- 
gious and  cultural  heritage  trampled* 
down  and  oppressed.  Others — the  strong- 
er states — find  themselves  yoked  to  the 
Soviet  as  satellites,  able — at  best — to 
maintain  a  cautious  national  existence 
so  long  as  they  subordinate  themselves 
to  the  interests  of  Moscow.  Still  others 
find  themselves  effectively  "neutralized." 
existing  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Soviet 
leadership,  whose  overwhelming  strength 
is  willing  to  tolerate  what  need  not  be 
directly  absorbed. 

We  may  call  the  roll  of  nations  and 
peoples  upon  whom  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  weighs  thus  heavily  in  one 
way  or  another  from  the  Baltic  States — 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia — and  from 
Finland  to  the  countries  which,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  continue  to  exist  behind 
what  Mr.  Churchill  would  later  describe 
a.s  an  Iron  Curtain:  Poland,  Hungary, 
Romania,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many. 

By  this  time  we  are  more  or  less 
resigned  to  the  extension  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence and  power  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Today,  however,  as  we  move 
into  1980,  we  have  seen  a  new  and  more 
ominous  develooment:  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  We  see  today  fffft, 
the  threat  of  Russian  expansion  is  not 
confined  to  Europe.  Rather,  as  through- 
out modem  Russian  history,  it  extends 
along  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
vast  Asian  frontier.  It  casts  its  shadow 
over  the  Near  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
over  Indian  and  Pakistan,  over  China 
and  Japan. 

Only  one  unfamiliar  with  the  story  of 
her  past  would  suppose  that  this  expan- 
sion into  Asia  represents  something  un- 
precedented in  Russian  history. 

What  is  new  and  unprecedented,  at 
least  since  the  beginning  of  the  era  called 
detente,  is  the  naked  brutality,  the  un- 
veiled character,  of  this  move,  a  direct, 
massive,  and  continuing  intervention  in 
an  area  in  which  Soviet  influence  had 
been  clearly  dominant  in  the  previous 
regime — and  vigorously  repudiated  by 
the  people.  It  i.s  an  intervention  which 
brings  Soviet  military  power  to  the  very 
borders  of  Pakistan  and  India,  closer  to 
the  oil-fields  of  Iran  and  the  Gulf  and 
to  the  strategic  Indian  Ocean. 

No  doubt  we  do  not  now  perceive  the 
invasion    of    Afghanistan    as    a    direct 
threat  to  this  Nation,  but  I  direct  your 
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consideration  to  a  parallel  situation 
some  four  decades  ago — the  German  in- 
vasion of  Poland  in  1939.  Neither  France 
nor  Britain  then  perceived  that  move  as 
a  direct  threat.  Both  nations  were  re- 
luctant to  act.  Poland  was  far  away;  it 
could  not  be  effectively  defended.  Why, 
then,  go  to  war  over  the  "Polish  Ques- 
tion?" In  the  end,  only  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain's  outrage  at  Hitler's  brazen  deceit 
persuaded  an  unwilling  France  to  abide 
by  commitments  made — too  late — on  the 
eve  of  Poland's  disintegration. 

My  point  is  not,  of  course,  that  we 
should  today  turn  to  war  over  Afghani- 
stan. To  the  contrary,  no  sensible  person 
would  so  hold.  Rather,  I  would  ask  you 
to  consider  the  process  of  appeasement, 
of  indifference  and  of  whistling-in-the- 
dark  by  which  the  crisis  in  Europe  was 
permitted  to  develop  in  ways  which  in- 
sured the  inevitability  of  war.  That  con- 
sideration can  be  instructive. 

The  roots  of  the  war  which  finally 
came  in  1939  were  not  so  much  in  Poland 
as  in  Czechoslovakia — in  the  Munich 
agreement,  in  Austria,  and  in  the  Rhine- 
land.  Had  the  Allied  Powers  acted  de- 
cisively and  in  concert  on  those  earlier 
occasions,  we  may  well  believe  that  there 
would  never  have  been  a  major  war. 
Hitler's  bluffs — for  such  they  were  in  the 
beginning — remained  unchallenged,  and 
resurgent  German  militarism  found  no 
effective  barrier  in  London  or  in  Paris  to 
its  steady  expansion  over  Europe.  Those 
in  Germany  who  feared  that  Hitler 
would  go  too  far  were  undermined  by 
the  absence  of  Allied  resolve.  Those  who 
supported  each  dangerous  venture  in 
Hitler's  calculated  policy  found  them- 
selves vindicated  by  Allied  indecision  and 
disunity. 

A  crucial  and  often  neglected  element 
in  the  policy  known  as  appeasement  was 
the  fact  of  Allied  unpreparedness  in  the 
face  of  German  rearmament.  As  early  as 
1934  Winston  Churchill,  standing  virtu- 
ally alone,  warned  eloquently,  in  a  mo- 
tion presented  before  Commons,  that  "in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  world, 
the  strength  of  our  national  defenses, 
and  especially  of  our  air  defenses,  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  secure  the  peace, 
safety,  and  freedom  of  Your  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects."  His  was  a  voice  largely 
unheard  until  almost  too  late. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  Nation  to- 
day confronts  a  crisis  with  the  Soviet 
Union  not  unlike  that  which  Britain 
faced  with  Germany  in  the  decade  of  the 
thirties.  It  is  a  crisis  to  secure  the  peace, 
safety,  and  freedom  of  our  people  and  of 
those  peoples  everjrwhere  who  seek  the 
fulfillment  of  their  legitimate  national 
aspirations  for  political,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious independence.  It  is  for  them  and 
for  us  that  I  urge  the  upbuUdlng  of 
American  strength,  an  upbuilding  based 
upon  a  realistic  .assessment  of  Soviet 
power  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

To  urge  the  preparation  of  defense  is  not 
to  assert  the  imminence  of  war. 

So  dhurchlll  spoke  in  1934. 1  assert  the 
same  today. 

"I  do  not,"  he  went  on,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  war  is  imminent  or  that  war  Is  inevi- 
table, but  It  sewns  very  dlfBcult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that.  If  we  do  not  begin  forthwith 


to  put  ourMIves  In  a  poatUon  of  aecurlty.  It 
will  soon  be  beyond  our  power  to  do  ao. 

So  it  was  in  1934.  So  it  is  in  1980. 
Then,  for  Churchill  and  his  contempo- 
raries, "the  great  new  fact,"  as  he  said, 
was  that  "Germany  is  rearming."  That 
was  the  fact  which,  as  he  rightly  per- 
ceived in  that  day,  "rivets  the  attention 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  indeed  in  all 
the  world,  and  which  throws  almost  all 
other  issues  into  ttie  background." 

Now,  for  us,  the  "great  new  fact"  is  the 
alarming  imbalance  of  power  by  which 
daily  the  Soviet  Union  grows  ever 
stronger  and  stronger  and,  in  conse- 
quence, more  determinedly  aggressive  in 
its  policies. 

Over  the  past  15  years  or  more  there 
has  been  a  decided  shift  in  the  military 
balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  have  failed  to 
adopt  our  military  programs  to  counter 
similar  Soviet  efforts. 

Let  us  ^ook  for  a  moment  at  the  build- 
up of  Soviet  armament  which  has  led  to 
this  situation. 

The  military  imbalance  at  the  heart 
of  the  present  crisis  is  dramatically  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  today  the  Soviets — 
through  their  SS-20  missiles  deployed 
against  Western  Europe — have  a  deci- 
sive advantage,  which  will  remain  in  ef- 
fect even  after  the  Pershing  II  missiles 
strengthen  NATO  3  years  from  now.  Un- 
like the  Pershing  n,  the  SS-20  possesses 
multiple  warheads,  or  MIRV  capability. 
In  the  larger  context,  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  nine  land-based  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems  since  1962  as  well  as  coun- 
ter-force weapons  which  can  eliminate 
our  missile  silos.  Further,  they  have  de- 
ployed six  SLBM  systems  since  1961. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  a  "reloading" 
missile-capability,  which  we  presently 
lack.  The  Soviet  SS-17  and  SS-18  both 
have  a  "colaunch"  capability  for  reload- 
ing silos. 

This  has  drastically  altered  the  former 
situation  of  "mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion" on  both  sides. 

To  be  sure,  we  do  have  the  capability 
of  a  retaliatory  strike  both  by  air  and  by 
sea.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1985  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  knock  out 
some  90  percent  of  our  land-based  force. 
Secretary  Brown  has  warned  that  they 
may  even  have  this  capability  by  1982. 
Their  "search-type"  submarines  must 
also  be  taken  into  account. 

American  nuclear  strategy  has  been 
built  upon  the  concept  of  a  second- 
strike:  We  have  relied  upon  our  ability 
effectively  to  retaliate  against  the  So- 
viets rather  than  to  defend  the  Ameri- 
can homeland,  people  and  production- 
base  alike.  It  may  be  that  we  are  the  first 
and  only  great  power  in  history  to  re- 
pudiate defense  of  its  homeland  in  the 
belief  that  its  retaliatory  capability  will 
be  an  effective  deterrent  to  anv  first 
strike.  But  it  is  precisely  that  retaUatory 
capability  which  is  being  steadily  eroded. 

The  proposed  MX  missile  system 
would  give  us — at  vast  expense — a 
counter-silo  capabilitv  which  will  not  be 
equal  to  Soviet  striking  power;  yet  we 
would  continue  to  rely  upon  a  second- 
strike,  retaliatory  strategy.  In  effect,  we 
are  inviting  a  second  wave  agahist  us  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  confiict. 
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D  1950 

ART  PETACQUE  RECEIVES  THE  1980 
DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANinmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
achievements  of  Art  Petacque,  who  will 
receive  the  Ninth  Annual  Dante  Award 
of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  on  May  16  at  a  limcheon  in 
his  honor  at  the  Como  Inn  in  Chicago. 

Arthur  M.  Petacque  is  a  columnist  and 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sim-Times,  and 
has  given  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  for  over  three  decades 
in  his  capacity  as  a  hard-hitting  and  re- 
sourceful crime  reporter. 

The  Dante  Award  was  established  by 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  organi- 
zations in  the  Chicago  area,  to  extend 
recognition  annually  to  an  individual  in 
the  media  communications  field  who  has 
made  a  positive  contribution  toward  fos- 
tering good  human  relations. 

Art  Petacque's  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism makes  him  eminently  deserving  of 
this  honor,  for  it  was  Dante  Allghierl.  in 
his  "Divine  Comedy,"  who  said,  "Men 
should  never  be  timid  about  the  truth." 

Mr.  Petacque  was  bom  in  Chicago  and 
graduated  from  Chicago's  Austin  High 
School  as  well  as  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Within  6  months  after  joining 
the  Chicago  Sun,  forerunner  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  he  was  assigned  to  the  police  beat, 
advancing  from  his  initial  position  as  a 
copy  boy.  The  Associated  Press.  United 
Press  International  and  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  have  given  him  a 
number  of  awards  for  his  fine  newswrit- 
ing  and  reporting,  and  he  also  re- 
ceived the  Jacob  Scher  Award  from 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  Women  in 
Communications,  Inc.,  as  well  as  an 
award  for  outstanding  journalism  from 
the  Society  of  the  Little  Flower. 

In  1974,  Art  Petacque  received  journal- 
ism's highest  award,  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
along  with  the  coauthor  of  the  Sun- 
Times  Sunday  "Out  Front"  colxunn  Hugh 
Hough,  for  their  efforts  in  finding  new 
evidence  in  the  tragic  1966  murder  of 
Senator  Percy's  daughter.  He  has  also 
received  an  award  from  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago  and  the  Villa 
Scalabrini  Award  for  Objective  Journal- 
ism. In  addition,  he  Vas  named  Com- 
municator of  the  Year  in  1966  by  the 
Israel  Bonds  Organization.  His  work  as 
a  crime  reporter  has  also  been  drama- 
tized on  NBC-TV,  once  for  his  role  In 
disproving  an  accidental  shooting  claim 
and  another  time  for  his  expose  of  a 
lonely  hearts  murder  racket. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Dante  Award 
luncheon  to  honor  Art  Petacque  wUl  be 
held  at  the  Como  Inn  and  many  political 
dignitaries,  civil  leaders,  and  leaders  of 
the  communications  industry  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Jerome  N.  Zurla  is  the  program  chair- 
man, WBBM-TV  news  coanchorman 
Walter  Jacobson  is  serving  as  the  master 


of  ceremonies,  and  the  Invocation  will 
be  offered  by  the  Reverend  Lawrence 
Cozzi.  C.S.  Chairman  Zurla.  JCCIA 
President  Joseph  Tolltano,  and  JCCIA 
Board  of  Trustees  Chairman  James  E. 
Coll  will  present  the  Dante  Award  to 
Mr.  Petacque. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Art  Petacque  on  this 
honor  and  for  the  strong  and  construc- 
tive impact  he  has  made  on  our  commu- 
nity. His  career,  his  character,  and  his 
record  confirm  that  he  is  Indeed  a 
"friend  of  truth."  • 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  ACLU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Diunan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker— 

We  stand  on  the  general  principle  that  all 
thought  on  matters  of  public  concern  should 
be  freely  expressed,  without  Interference. 
Orderly  social  progress  is  promoted  by  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  opinion.  The  punishment 
of  mere  opinion,  without  overt  acts,  is  never 
in  the  Interest  of  orderly  progress  .  .  . 

With  those  words,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  was  founded  six  decades 
ago.  Today  the  ACLU  is  celebrating  its 
60th  birthday  and  I  salute  this  organi- 
zation for  60  years  of  staunch  and  un- 
yielding defense  of  the  "flrstness"  of  the 
first  amendment.  The  ACLU  has  done 
more  to  protect  and  preserve  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Bill  of  Rights  than  any 
other  group. 

The  ACLU  was  the  offshoot  of  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism,  a 
pacifist  group  that  sought  a  negotiated 
peace  in  Europe  prior  to  this  country's 
entry  into  World  War  I.  Roger  Baldwin, 
himself  a  conscientious  objector  who 
spent  a  year  in  prison  for  his  belief, 
founded  the  ACLU  to  assist  and  protect 
the  rights  of  those  morally  opposed  to 
war.  Conscription  and  the  right  to  con- 
scientious objection  have  been  abiding 
concerns  of  the  ACLU. 

The  scope  of  the  ACLU's  interests  ex- 
panded quickly  in  response  to  a  political 
climate  of  fear  and  susplciiHi  that  ac- 
companied World  War  I  and  brought 
with  it  the  notorious  "Palmer  Raids," 
mall  censorship  and  other  acts  of  po- 
Utical  repression.  The  past  60  years  have 
been  tumultuous  for  the  United  States 
and  the  ACLU.  In  these  six  decades  the 
ACLU  has  participated  In  countless  cases 
where  the  timeless  guarantees  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  pitted  against  the  ever- 
changing  political  passions  and  pressures 
of  the  moment.  From  its  inception,  the 
ACLU  has  been  willing  to  become  in- 
volved in  unpopular  causes.  By  definition 
civil  liberties  are  rights  against  the  ma- 
jority. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  ACLU  has 
taken  virtually  any  first  amendment 
case.  Pew  are  aware  that  the  ACLU  was 
the  catalyst  in  the  celebrated  Scopes 
monkey  trial  of  the  1920's  whose  results 
are  now  famous  in  American  history. 

In  1921  the  ACLU  had  about  15,000 
members.  Today  its  membership  ex- 
ceeds 200,000  and  abross  the  Nation  the 
ACLU  stands  as  a  bulwark  against  in- 
justice,   prejudice,    and    any    Infringe- 
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ment  upon  civil  liberties.  It  has  been 
rigorous  in  meeting  and  establishing 
civil  liberties  issues  in  new  areas. 

In  the  past  decade  more  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  public  education  and  leg- 
islative lobbying.  The  Washington  legis- 
lative office  of  the  ACLU  has  become  a 
watchdog  on  civil  rights  issues  before 
the  Congress.  In  the  past  few  months 
alone,  the  ACLU  has  played  a  key  role  in 
the  approval  of  H.R.  10,  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  standing  of  the  Attomey  General 
to  bring  suits  on  behalf  of  institution- 
alized persons;  H.R.  5200,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  administrative  enforcement 
mechanism  for  housing  discrimination 
complaints;  and  H.R.  3486,  a  bill  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
permitting  surprise  searches  of  news- 
paper offices.  Its  voice  is  heard  through- 
out the  Congress  on  such  important 
matters  as  the  right  to  privacy  in  medi- 
cal records;  insuring  civil  liberties  safe- 
guards in  the  FBI  and  CIA  charters; 
and.  in  bringing  about  a  responsible  re- 
vision of  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 

One  cannot  talk  about  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  ACLU  without  mentioning 
the  painful  experience  of  its  unpopular 
defense  of  the  American  Nazi's  right  to 
march  in  a  suburb  of  Cliicago. 

Those  who  would  except  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  ot  Rights  the  forces  they 
fear  as  antldemocAtic  should  consider  the 
lessons  of  history.  When  the  rights  of  any 
are  sacrificed  the  rights  of  none  are  safe. 

These  powerful  words  were  not  spoken 
In  the  context  of  the  recent  debate  but 
were  spoken  in  April  of  1939  when  the 
then  ACLU  Board  of  Directors  issued  a 
statement  entitled  "Why  We  Defend 
Free  Speech  for  Nazis,  Fascists  and 
Communists."  The  right  to  free  speech 
is  often  tested  at  the  extremes  and  de- 
fense of  the  first  amendment  in  unpop- 
ular situations  is  not  new  to  the  ACLU. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  over  the 
last  60  years  in  the  furtherance  of  those 
rights  and  protections  guaranteed  by 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  But  gains  must  never 
be  taken  for  granted.  As  Roger  Baldwin 
said  when  he  left  the  helm  of  the  ACLU 
in  1949,  "No  fight  for  civil  liberties  ever 
stays  won."  And  that  is  why  we  will 
always  need  the  ACLU.» 


U.S.  TRADE  POLICY  SETBACK  IN 
JAPAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador  Reubin  Ask*w, 
I  accompanied  our  negotiators  to  Tokyo 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  subsidized  rice 
exports  from  Japan.  Our  delegation  was 
led  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Dale  Hathaway,  and  included  Tom 
Hughes  and  other  personnel  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well 
as  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
port to  mv  colleagues  on  what  happened 
at  the  rice  meetings  in  Tokyo,  and  what 
it  might  portend  for  U.S.  trade  policy 
and  the  future  of  the  United  States- 
Japanese  trading  relationship. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  In  Tokyo 


was  to  discuss  the  Japanese  rice  export 
problem — not  to  conclude  an  agreement 
that  seriously  undermines  the  competi- 
tive potential  of  the  U.S.  rice  Industry 
and  weakens  the  fabric  of  the  accords 
that  were  recently  concluded  in  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  (MTN). 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  happened. 
The  agreement  concerning  Japanese  ex- 
port subsidies  concluded  on  April  12, 
1980,  while  it  does  contain  some  useful 
aspects,  ignores  our  vital  interests  and 
our  established  export  trade  policy,  and 
I  will  oppose  its  implementation  ad- 
ministratively and  in  litigation  which 
will  be  forthcoming. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  U.S.  rice 
industry  filed  a  complaint  against  Ja- 
pan's rice  export  subsidy  policy  on 
April  4,  1980,  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  In  my  opinion,  this 
complaint  is  supported  by  the  weight  of 
available  evidence  and  should  be  re- 
solved affirmatively  in  favor  of  the  U.S. 
rice  Industry.  The  agreement  that  was 
concluded  in  Tokyo  was  outside  of  the 
authority  of  Secretary  Hathaway  and, 
in  mv  opinion,  has  no  legal  validity. 
We  should  pursue  the  section  301  com- 
plaint route  untU  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment is  concluded  that  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  Japan's  rice  export  subsidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  April  10.  1980,  to  the 
Japanese  negotiators  and  press  corps: 

Statement  or  Comcressmak  Bhj.  Alexandeb 
Economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  are  in  the  midst  of  a  pre- 
carious passage.  Strong  and  unyielding  cur- 
rents are  straining  our  bilateral  relationship 
with  increasing  Intensity.  American  protec- 
tionists seek  to  limit  Japanese  Imports  of 
automobiles,  electronics,  and  other  products; 
cynical  motives  are  suggested  regarding  pur- 
chases by  Japan  of  needed  oil  supplies:  and 
many  Americans  accuse  Japan  of  being  a 
predatory  and  unfair  competitor  In  the  in- 
ternational economic  arena. 

In  this  context,  the  disagreement  between 
our  two  countries  regarding  the  Japanese 
rice  export  subsidy  policy  is  especially  un- 
fortunate. I  have  come  to  Tokyo  to  discuss 
the  rice  question  with  Japanese  officials,  and 
to  advise  U.S.  Administration  officials.  While 
in  Japan  I  will  attempt  to  explain  the  grave 
political  and  economic  repiercusslons  in  my 
country  of  a  continuation  of  the  Japanese 
rice  export  subsidy  policy.  If  Japan  continues 
to  Ignore  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  U.S. 
rice  industry,  the  bilateral  relations  between 
our  two  countries  will  be  adversely  affected. 
I  approach  the  Japanese  rice  policy  with 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  position  of 
the  Japanese  rice  farmer  and  the  Japanese 
Government.  Not  so  long  ago  the  American 
rice  farmer  and  the  U.S.  Government  faced 
the  same  problem.  Prior  to  1975  the  United 
States  was  saddled  with  an  obsolete  farm 
policy  which  subsidized  the  production  and 
export  of  rice.  This  government  program  re- 
warded inefficiency  at  a  high  cost  to  American 
taxpayers.  It  nearly  doubled  the  price  of  rice 
to  American  consumers  and  decreased  de- 
mand. TTie  U.S.  Government  rice  support 
price  was  consistently  higher  than  the  world 
market  price,  and  U.S.  rice  was  non-competi- 
tive in  the  world  market.  Unwanted  surpluses 
accumulated  and  the  Government  was  called 
on  again  to  expand  the  U.S.  Pood  for  Peace 
Program  (Pi.  480).  After  I  flrat  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  January  3,  1969,  the 
principal  contact  that  I  had  with  the  rice 
Industry  was  the  year  end  rush  of  the  rtce 
Industry  leaders  pleading  with  Congress  to 
appropriate  export  subsidies  to  permit  the 
current  rice  crop  to  be  disposed  of  to  pre- 


vent an  undesirably  large  surplus.  Prom  Fis- 
cal Tear  1956  through  Fiscal  Year  1975,  a 
toial  of  t3.3  bUlion  was  spent  in  export  sub- 
sidies for  commercial  sales  and  for  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Program  (P.L.  480)  to  allow  U.S. 
rice  acreage  allotment  holders  to  maintain 
their  high  rtce  production  levels,  protect 
farmer  rice  prices,  retain  commercial  export 
markets,  and  prevent  unmanageable  sur- 
pluses of  rice  from  building  up. 

At  the  same  time,  many  American  fanners 
who  wanted  to  grow  rice  were  prevented  from 
doing  so,  and  the  price  American  consumers 
were  paying  for  rice  was  dramatically  in- 
creased. Our  obsolete  rice  program  rewarded 
inefficiency  at  a  high  cost  to  taxpayera. 
dlmlshed  exports  and  penalized  consumers. 

The  consumer  movement  and  our  growing 
need  to  earn  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  Im- 
ported oil  provided  the  Impetus  for  needed 
changes  in  U.S.  rice  policy.  With  the  passage 
of  the  Rice  Production  Act  of  1976  we  cut  the 
umbilical  cord  that  had  tied  rioe  production 
with  government  support.  That  Act  estab- 
lished the  public  policy  of  improving  and  re- 
warding productivity,  and  provided  for  re- 
turns to  the  farmer  to  be  determined  by  the 
free  market — not  from  government  programs. 
As  a  result,  production  has  increased,  export 
sales  have  expanded  to  over  $1  billion  an- 
nuaUy,  and  the  consumer  has  benefitted. 

The  transition  from  burdensome  govern- 
ment support  to  freedom  in  the  marketplace 
was  not  achieved  without  difficulty,  even  ag- 
ony, for  many  American  rice  farmers.  A  small 
percentage  of  producers  continue  to  press  for 
farm  price  supports  that  Ignore  fundamen- 
tal market  conditions.  In  February.  1979, 
farmer  demonstrations  in  Washington,  D.C., 
were  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  disillusion 
and  despair  of  many  American  farmers  seek- 
ing higher  prices  for  their  products.  Never- 
thelesss,  even  with  a  ring  of  tractors  encirc- 
ling the  Capitol,  the  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  a  rettirn  to  the  ruinoxis  policies 
of  the  past. 

The  passage  of  the  Rice  Production  Act  of 
1975  and  the  resolute  refusal  of  the  Congress 
to  return  to  Government  subsidies  has  been 
predicated  on  the  commitments  of  our  pri- 
mary trading  partners,  defined  In  solemn 
agreements,  that  fair  trade  will  prevail  in  the 
world  marketplace.  The  Congress  beUeved 
that  the  International  obligations  assumed 
by  Japan  and  other  sovereign  nations  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Ttade 
(GATT) ,  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agrt- 
cultvu^  Organization  (FAO)  principles  of 
surplus  disposal,  and  the  subsidies  code  re- 
cently negotiated  in  the  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations  (MTN)  would  all  work  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  farmer  against  the  massive 
dumping  of  subsidized  production  into  the 
world  marketplace. 

It  is  with  this  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing that  I.  and  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, feel  particularly  aggrieved  by  the  rice 
export  subsidy  program  of  Japan.  Japan  had 
a  guaranteed  home  market  producer  price 
of  •1.450  per  metric  ton  In  mld-197g.  The 
Government  of  Japan  la  currently  moving 
this  product  Into  the  world  market  at  one- 
flfth  of  this  price  level.  It  is  also  dumping 
by  selling  its  rice  at  far  below  the  price  level 
in  Japan,  thus  committing  simultaneously 
two  unfair  foreign  trade  practices.  This  sup- 
port program  has  maintained  the  average  an- 
nual level  of  Japanese  rice  production  at  over 
twelve  million  metric  tons,  which  is  far  more 
than  necessary  to  meet  the  declining  Jap- 
anese domestic  demands  for  rice. 

The  rtce  stocks  of  Japan  are  expected  to 
grow  to  7.1  million  metric  tons  by  October, 
1980.  The  presence  of  this  enormous  stock- 
pile depresses  world  prices  and  ensures  a 
diminution  of  U.S.  farm  prices.  Continued 
dumping  from  this  mounting  Japanese  rtce 
stockpile  constitutes  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  U.S.  rice  Industry. 

What  Is  "\mfalr"  about  the  rtce  export  sub- 
sidy program  of  Japan? 

(1)  Article  XVI  (S)  of  the  Osneral  Agrse- 
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refuse  to  curtail  rice  production.  Presum- 
ably the  Japanese  farmers  are  able  to  pro- 
mote this  ruinous  policy  because  their  votes 
help  keep  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  in  power. 

Therein  lies  the  classic  confrontation  be- 
tween the  principle  of  free  trade  and  the 
pragmatism  of  political  power.  While  Prime 
Ministers  and  Presidents  must  maintain 
their  political  power  in  order  to  lead  their 
people,  I  believe  that  great  leaders  like 
President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Ohlra 
will  work  to  change  the  politics  of  the 
present  to  conform  with  the  principles  to 
which  great  Nations  aspire.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  walking  up  tbe 
same  mountain  to  the  same  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  review  for  the 
record  the  agreement  concerning  rice 
that  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  on  April  12,  1980.  I 
will  then  analyze  the  considerable  defects 
in  the  agreement,  and  suggest  what  I 
think  our  negotiating  posture  should  be 
on  this  matter  in  the  future : 

THE  U.S. -JAPAN  RICE  AGREEMEKT 

The  agreement  calls  for  Japan  to  reduce 
its  exports  of  subsidized  rice  to  an  average 
of  400,000  metric  tons  per  year  over  the 
period  1980-1983.  It  sets  maximum  annual 
exports  to  Korea  and  Indonesia,  and  to  other 
countries  defined  as  "not  regular  commercial 
markets."  These  may  be  exceeded  in  years 
after  1980  by  no  more  than  10  percent,  and 
any  excess  will  be  deducted  from  the  follow- 
ing year's  limit. 

The  pact  invokes  the  P.A.O.  Surplus  Dis- 
posal Principles  with  respect  to  consulta- 
tions, and  calls  for  further  bilateral  discus- 
sions of  supply,  dem&nd,  and  individual 
country  markets.  It  leaves  Japanese  export 
pricing,  too,  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  in 
"technical  consultations."  The  agreement 
Imposes  no  limitation  on  the  use  of  rice  as 
grant  aid.  Finally,  it  calls  for  confirmation 
by  exchange  of  letters  "or.  other  written  in- 
struments." 

SPECinC  DETECTS  IN  THE  U.S.-JAPAK  RICE 
AGREEMENT 

(A)  Unlimited  Pood  Aid. — ^The  agreement 
allows  Japan  total  freedom  in  disposing  ol 
rice  under  the  rubric  of  "food  aid."  It  per- 
mits Japan  not  only  the  right  to  grant  50,- 
000  metric  tons  of  "food  aid"  rice  per  an- 
num, but  states  that,  at  Us  discretion,  the 
Qovemment  of  Japan  may  grant  additional 
assistance.  Grant  aid  must  be  restricted 
both  In  amount  and  in  the  range  of  permis- 
sible beneficiaries.  As  the  agreement  Is  writ- 
ten, vast  quantities  of  rice  could  be  given 
for  free  to  U.S.  rice  markets,  including  In- 
donesia and  Korea.  Such  aid  would  of 
course  produce  no  revenue  for  Japan,  but 
may  be  provided  for  political  reasons,  or  as 
an  incentive  for  the  development  of  a  long- 
term  market.  This  would  injure  American 
Interests  in  the  same  way  they  are  currently 
harmed  by  subsidized  sales.  Orant  aid  In 
excess  of  50,000  metric  tons  should  require 
prior  approval  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  in 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  rice  Industry. 

(B)  Sales  to  South  Korea. — Japanese  sales 
to  South  Korea  are  permitted  by  the  agree- 
ment. South  Korea  is  a  traditional  cash  mar- 
ket for  American  rice  and  should,  as  such. 
be  protected.  Japanese  subsidized  exports, 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  GATT  and  by 
the  Subsidies  Code  negotiated  in  the  (ironi- 
cally so-called)  "Tokyo  Round,"  continues 
to  displace  and  to  threaten  the  further  dis- 
placement of  U.S.  commercial  sales.  Tbe 
illegal  use  of  export  subsidies  to  the  direct 
detriment  of  the  United  States  shotild  not 
be  tolerated. 

(C)  Pricing. — It  is  not  satisfactory  to  leave 
discussions  of  export  pricing  to  future  "tech- 
nical consultations."  Sales  of  Japanese  rice 
at  prices  less  than  comparable  qualities  of 
U.S.  rice  cannot  be  tolerated.  Comparabil- 


ity should  be  strictly  determined  with  re- 
spect to  quality  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  sale,  as  well  as  ancillary  costs.  Any 
price  advantage  of  Japanese  over  American 
rice  as  measured  on  a  cost  and  freight  basis 
is  derived  directly  from  Illegal  subsidy  prac- 
tices and  must  not  be  permitted. 

(D)  Sales  to  Indonesia. — Indonesia  has 
been  a  large  PXi.  480  thiyer  of  American  rice, 
and  has  begun  to  "graduate"  Into  the  ranks 
of  commercial  purchasers.  Since  1977,  Indo- 
nesia has  bought  over  100,000  metric  tons 
of  U.S.  rice  for  cash.  Market  development 
Is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  PX.  480, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  Indonesia  should 
not  be  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  U.S.  con- 
cessional buyers  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  it  wUl  fulfill  its  rice  needs  from  Japan. 

The  agreement  should  provide  the  United 
States  the  right  of  first  refusal  to  supply  rice 
to  Indonesia.  Only  Is  comparable  U.S.  rice 
Is  not  available  on  comparable  terms  should 
Japanese  sales  of  subsidized  rice  be  per- 
mitted. 

In  the  alternative,  the  U.S.  should  premise 
permission  for  the  sale  of  rice  by  Japan  upon 
the  completion  of  a  U.S.-Indonesia  purchase 
agreement,  requiring  that  country  to  buy  a 
minimum  annual  quantity  of  rice  from  us 
on  commercial  terms  equal  to  no  less  rice 
than  the  quantity  of  rice  Japan  is  permitted 
to  sell  to  Indonesia. 

(E)  The  Japanese  Subsidy  Itself. — The 
real  cause  of  the  problem  posed  by  Japan's 
export  subsidies  is  the  policy  of  astronomi- 
cally high  support  prices  for  rice.  Thus  Ja- 
pan procures  rice  from  its  farmers  at  rates 
four  and  five  times  the  world  price — a  policy 
certain  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  al- 
ready enormous  Japanese  surplus, 

Japan  should  agree  to  phase  out  its  export 
subsidy  within  the  duration  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan rice  agreement.  That  Is  to  say.  It 
should  accept  Its  International  obligation  to 
cease  Its  Illegal  acts. 

In  addition,  the  Government  of  Japan 
should  take  other  steps  to  eliminate  its  in- 
centives for  further  rice  production.  These 
should  include  at  least  an  accelerated  acre- 
age set-aside,  which  would  reduce  the  area 
planted  in  rice  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  in- 
crease in  yield. 

(P)  Legal  Formalities. — Any  agreement 
should  be  confirmed  by  formalities  no  less 
than  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  It 
should  be  considered  an  executive  agree- 
ment, within  the  full  conventional  meaning 
of  that  term,  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

FUTURE   STEPS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  while 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  compro- 
mises the  Interests  of  the  U.S.  rice  farmer 
and  U.S.  trade  policy.  I  supported  passage  of 
the  Rice  Production  Act  of  1975,  which  com- 
mitted the  U.S.  rice  industry  to  a  free  mar- 
ket and  growth  f4n  export  markets.  I  also 
supported  the  subsidies  agreement  negoti- 
ated in  the  MTN.  The  April  12  U.S.-Japan 
rice  agreement  suggests  that  U.S.D.A.  does 
not  believe  we  are  taking  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions seriously,  and  It  ignores  our  legislated 
domestic  rice  policy. 

I  will  confer  with  other  representatives 
from  rice  states  to  discuss  future  steps  the 
Congress  might  take  to  deter  this  agreement 
from  entering  into  force.  I  understand  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and  Rice  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  chaired 
by  Rep.  Dawson  Mathis  (D-Ga.),  has  been 
requested  to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter 
in  late  April.  In  addition,  I  will  support  steps 
to  advance  the  Section  301  complaint  of  the_=3^ 
U.S.  rice  industry,  and  litigation  that  will 
seek  to  prevent  the  Implementation  of  the 
April  12  U.S.-Japan  rice  agreement.  Finally, 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  assure  that  this  item 
occupies  a  place  of  prominence  on  the  agenda 
when  Prime  Minister  Ohlra  of  Japan  visits 
President  Carter  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  May 
1.  Japan  and  the  United  States  share  a  mu- 
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tual  Interest  In  resolving  this  troublesome 
Issue  as  soon  m  possible.^ 


NEW  HOPE  FOB  SODTHWEfiCT 
SEWER   DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  of  the  southwest 
sewer  district  continue  to  plague  the 
residents  of  Suffolk  County. 

What  first  started  out  as  a  well- 
intentioned  program  to  increase  the 
quality  of  life  has  turned  into  a  constant 
nightmare  for  property  owners  and 
renters  alike.  In  spite  of  promises  to  the 
contrary,  residents  are  currently  paying 
taxes  for  a  service  that  they  are  not  yet 
receiving,  and  are  doing  so  at  higher 
rates  than  originally  expected.  Suffolk 
residents,  regardless  of  where  they  live 
in  the  county,  are  being  forced  to  pay  for 
the  projected  $200  million  shortfall  in 
sewer  district  revenues  through  the 
county  sales  tax;  streets  throughout  the 
area  have  been  torn  up;  and  the  allega- 
tions and  accusations  about  government 
and  private  mismanagement  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  recently  conducted  a  poll  of  sewer 
district  residents  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  results  show  that  34  percent 
cited  government  corruption  as  the  sewer 
district  problem  about  which  they  were 
most  concerned,  22  percent  cited  hook- 
up costs,  tmd  29  percent  cited  sewer 
assessment  taxes.  The  most  amazing 
statistic,  however,  was  that  almost  15 
percent  of  the  people  created  their  own 
category  and  said  "all  of  the  above." 

In  other  words,  the  ill  feelings  about 
the  sewer  district  are  deep  and  pervasive.^ 

The  Federal  Government  is  currently 
contributing  the  maximum  amount  to 
the  sewer  district  allowed  imder  current 
law.  Since  my  election  to  Congress  5 
years  ago,  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
going  to  the  southwest  sewer  district 
has  quadrupled  from  $90  million  in  1974 
to  more  than  $371  million  in  1979.  In  all, 
75  percent  of  the  total  eligible  construc- 
tion costs  have  been  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment.  But  the  enormous  re- 
maining costs  still  have  to  be  paid  by 
sewer  district  residents.  In  light  of  the 
current  budget-cutting  mood  in  Con- 
gress, however,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
Washington  will  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
larger  share  of  the  costs,  either  through 
existing  law  or  my  earlier  proposals. 

I  have  been  searching  therefore,  to 
find  new  alternatives  for  the  Southwest 
Sewer  District  that  will  not  only  relieve 
its  already  beleaguered  taxpayers,  but 
will  help  restore  some  of  the  confidence 
that  has  been  lost  in  its  utility.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  task  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. The  people  in  the  Southwest 
Sewer  District  are  disheartened  and  dis- 
enchanted. It  will  take  nothing  less  than 
a  firm  bipartisan  effort  that  demon- 
strates both  the  sincerity  of  the  political 
leaders  of  Suffolk  County  and  the  vast 
resources  that  the  Government  has  at  Its 
disposal  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
taxpayers.  I  believe  that  I  have  con- 
structed such  a  coalition. 


My  proposal  will  require  action  by  the 
Federal  Government,  New  York  State, 
and  Suffolk  County — but  it  will  not  re- 
quire any  additional  expenditure  of 
funds  by  any  one  of  them.  The  proposal 
has  several  potential  benefits: 

First.  It  could  eliminate  the  need  for 
county  sales  tax  revenues  to  finance  the 
sewer  district;  and 

Second.  The  proposal  could  produce 
a  reduction  in  the  special  benefit  dis- 
trict property  tax  levy  or  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

Over  the  past  4  weeks  I  have  held  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Carey,  Lieutenant  Governor  Cuo- 
mo, New  York  Assembly  Speaker  Stanley 
Pink,  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Arthur  Kremer,  Suf- 
folk County  Executive  Peter  Cohalan, 
Suffolk  County  Legislature  minority 
leader  Bob  Mrazek.  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Henry  Reuss,  and  both 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Javits.  All  have 
agreed  to  work  with  me  on  this  program. 
These  are  the  leaders  upon  whom  suc- 
cess will  rest  and  I  am  grateful  for  their 
help  and  cooperation.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  if  this  very  diverse  and 
powerful  group  of  people  can  get  to- 
gether on  this  proposal,  then  It  is  very 
likely  to  become  reality. 

My  proposal  caUs  for  the  creation  of 
a  Southwest  Sewer  District  Authority  by 
the  State  of  New  York^_Legislation  to 
this  effect  has  already  been  drafted  and 
I  expect  Speaker  Fink  to  give  it  his  ut- 
most consideration.  This  authority  would 
issue  bonds  which,  through  legislation  I 
have  already  introduced  in  the  House 
'H.R.  6963 >.  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  proceeds  of 
these  bonds  would  be  used  to  purchase  all 
property  of  the  Southwest  Sewer  Dis- 
trict for  its  fair  value.  It  would  then  be 
the  authority's  responsibility  to  complete 
the  construction  of  the  sewers  and  to 
operate  and  maintain  them.  This  would 
in  large  part  elevate  the  sewer  district 
above  the  realm  of  local  politics  and 
should  play  a  major  role  in  restoring  the 
public  confidence  in  them. 

Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sewers,  in- 
vested by  the  county,  should  produce 
revenues  large  enough  to  pay  all  future 
debt  service  requirements  on  the  existing 
county  debt.  Six  series  of  bonds  are  cur- 
rently outstanding  on  behalf  of  the 
Southwest  Sewer  District,  totalling  ap- 
proximately $414  million. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
authority  would  not  be  restricted  by  the 
State  Constitution  and  the  local  finance 
law — as  is  Suffolk  County — in  structuring 
debt  service.  For  example,  it  could  capi- 
talize a  reserve  fund  for  earnings  that 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  authority 
revenues  needed  to  i>ay  the  debt.  It 
could  also  arrange  annual  principal  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  to  dovetail  with  antic- 
ipated revenues. 

The  authority  would  be  created  as  a 
new  separate  and  independent  political 
subdivision  with  no  elements  of  county 
control  over  its  activity. 

The  authority  would  issue  approxi- 
mately $295  million  of  its  own  bonds, 
using  the  proceeds  to  buy  the  sewers.  As- 
suming, in  light  of  existing  market  con- 
ditions, an  interest  rate  of  about  10  per- 


cent, approximately  $250  million  of  bonds 
would  be  invested  by  the  county  in  secu- 
rities with  an  estimated  yield  of  14  per- 
cent. Ttie  reserve  fund  would  similarly  be 
invested  by  the  authority. 

The  structuring  of  the  debt  of  the  au- 
thority could  be  achieved  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  provide  an  estimated  saving  of 
$195-$303  million  between  1980-2010  to  \ 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Southwest  Sewer 
District. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  But  it  is  a 
new  beginning  for  the  Southwest  Sewer 
District  that  can  lead  to  the  end  of  the 
current  nightmare.  1  am  offering  this 
program  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
concern.  Nothing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  see  bipartisan  political  coopera- 
tion and  to  work  together  to  solve  the 
many  problems  that  currently  exist  with 
this  project.  If  we  do  not,  they  will  only 
remain  and  fester .• 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  on  Wednesday, 
April  9,  of  Older  Americans  Month  and 
Senior  Citizens  Day. 

As  you  all  know,  the  month  of  May 
has  been  proclaimed  as  Older  Americans 
Month  ever  since  1963  on  a  yearly  basis. 
This  is  the  first  time,  this  year,  that  a 
special  day  in  that  month.  May  8,  will 
be  designated  as  Senior  Citizens  Day  to 
help  focus  activities  involving  the  elderly 
as  well  as  the  urgency  of  a  continual 
review  of  the  plight  too  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  face  every  day. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President's  Counselor 
on  Aging,  the  Honorable  Nelson  Crulk- 
shank,  I  suggested  the  need  for  this  day 
to  give  a  more  intense  focus  to  Older 
Americans  Month,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  this  step  he  has 
taken  in  response  to  the  concern  I  shared 
with  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Retired  Persons  who  lent  their 
endorsement  to  my  letter. 

To  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
friends  I  would  hereby  like  to  commend 
the  following  text  of  the  President's 
procls^ation,  which  calls  for  a  more 
intense  national  discussion  of  the  many 
problems  facing  the  elderly  citizens  of 
th<s  coimtry  now  and  in  the  future, 
through  local.  State,  and  regional  meet- 
ings, leading  up  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1981. 

Older  Americans  Month  and  Senior 

CmZENS   DAT 

(A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Each  year  since  1963.  the  month  of  May 
has  been  designated  as  our  Nation's  special 
time  for  both  honoring  our  older  citizens 
and  assessing  their  present  needs.  It  is  my 
deep  belief  that  not  only  the  form,  but  tbe 
meaning,  of  that  tradition  must  be  observed 
throughout  America. 

Since  I  became  President,  my  Administra- 
tion has  worked  hard — and  successfully — to 
improve  the  quality  of  older  persons'  lives 
by  enhancing  tBelr  physical  and  material 
security  and  by  providing  greater  opportu- 
nities for  them  to  continue  utilizing  their 
skills  and  experiences. 
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time  to  renew  a  national  dis- 
t^ese  and  related  issues,  through 
regional  meetings  leading  up 
House  Conference  on  Aging  In 
l^rums   must   involve   Americans 
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I,  Jimmy  Carter.  President 
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pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  tbe  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Yo^k  (Mr.  Rangzl)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  with  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  A.  Waxhan,  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  provides  for  a  much 
needed  revision  of  the  formula  that  is 
used  to  calculate  each  State's  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  medicaid  program. 

The  medicaid  program  has  done  much 
in  the  last  15  years  to  assist  the  States 
in  providing  high  quality  health  care 
services  for  the  poor  and  the  medically 
indigent.  Without  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  made  available  through  med- 
icaid, it  would  have  been  virtually  im- 
possible for  State  and  local  governments 
to  find  the  financial  resources  to  sup- 
port these  essential  health  care  services 
for  persons  without  the  ability  to  pay 
for  them. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  medicaid 
program  is  basically  nm  by  the  States, 
which  retain  both  broad  authority  to 
determine  covered  services  and  benefit 
levels,  and  the  responsibility  for  paying 
a  portion  of  the  costs.  Federal  funds  are 
made  available  to  States  with  the  re- 
quirement that  tlie  State  must,  accord- 
ing to  a  formula,  "match"  the  FedertJ 
contribution. 

The  formula  used  to  determine  the 
State  matching  rate,  however,  is  se- 
riously In  need  of  revision.  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures now  represent  a  majA-  and 
increasing  financial  burden  on  the  States 
(and  especially  on  local  governments 
which  in  many  cases  bear  a  significant 
share  of  the  non-Federal  cost  of  medic- 
aid) .  Because  the  costs  of  medicaid  and 
tiealth  care  generally  are  continuing  to 
rise,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  urgency 
to  distribute  these  costs  more  equitably 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States,  and  among  the  various 
States.  The  bill  that  I  am  cosponsorlng 
today  addresses  and  corrects  a  number 
of  inequities  in  the  medicaid  matching 
formula  that  determines  the  share  of 
medicaid  cost  to  be  borne  by  each  State. 

A  serious  problem  in  the  present 
formula  Is  the  exclusive  use  of  per  capita 
income  as  the  factor  which  determines 
each  individual  State's  share  of  the  cost 
of  medicaid.  Although  per  capita  Income 
is  a  useful  indicator  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  a  State,  it  Is  not  the  sole 
determinant  of  a  State's  ability  to"  pro- 
vide matching  funds.  The  current 
matching  formula  takes  no  account  of 
the  significant  cost-of-living  differences 
among  the  States.  For  example,  a  family 
living  in  Philadelphia  needs  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  more  Income  to  main- 
tain itself  at  the  same  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  a'simllar  famly  in  Dallas  or  Hous- 
ton, and  a  family  living  in  Boston  needs 
32  percent  more  income.  The  bill  would 
build  Into  the  matching  formula  recog- 
nition of  such  cost-of-llvinig  differentials. 

The  current  matching  formula  In- 
cludes In  the  computation  of  a  State's 
per  capita  Income  governmental  cash 
transfer  payments  paid  to  recipients  on 
the  basis  of  need.  This  is  unfair  to  States 
in  which  there  is  a  large  welfare  case- 
load. Residents  of  the  State  are  taxed  to 
help  provide  these  cash  transfer  pay- 
ments for  people  in  need.  Then  the  trans- 
fer payments  are  counted  as  per  capita 


income  imder  the  medicaid  matching 
formula,  so  'that  the  State's  share  of 
medicaid  costs  is  Increased  as  the  result 
of  the  cash  assistance  it  provides  to  its 
low-income  population.  The  bill  responds 
to  this  problem  by  excluding  from  the 
calculation  of  per  capita  income  trans- 
fer payments  made  to  individuals  based 
on  financial  need. 

Under  the  current  matching  formula, 
per  capita  income  is  squared,  which 
serves  to  magnify  the  difference  be- 
tween a  State's  per  capita  Income  and 
the  national  per  capita  Income.  "ITils  fur- 
ther significantly  increases  the  share  of 
medicaid  costs  borne  by  States  with 
higher  per  capita  incomes  and  decreases 
the  share  of  medicaid  costs  borne  by 
States  with  higher  per  capita  Incomes 
and  decreases  the  share  of  medicaid 
costs  borne  by  States  with  .Ipwer  per 
capita  income.  This  squaring  feature, 
which  distributes  the  medicaid  cost  bur- 
den out  of  proportion  to  a  State's  per 
capita  Income,  would  be  eliminated 
under  the  bill. 

Under  the  current  matching  formula, 
the  State  share  of  medicaid  costs  for  the 
"average"  State  is  set  at  45  percent.  This 
figure  is  then  adjusted  In  relationship 
to  per  capita  income.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide some  relief  for  the  States  for  chang- 
ing from  45  to  35  percent  the  State  share 
for  the  "average"  State. 

In  summary,  the  bill  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today  is  estimated  to  result 
in  reduced  medicaid  costs  for  40  States. 
A  "hold  harmless"  provision  would  as- 
sure that  the  remaining  10  States  did  not 
experience  increased  medicaid  costs  as 
the  result  of  the  revised  matching  for- 
mula. An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  medicaid 
matching  formula  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  indicates  that  the  cost 
of  the  bill  is  $2.1  billion.  I  believe  this 
cost  is  well  worth  paying.  The  bill  pro- 
vides important  and  necessary  reforms 
in  the  medicaid  matching  formula.  It 
would  remove  inequities,  provide  for  a 
modest  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of 
medicaid  costs,  and  protect  all  States 
through  a  "hold  harmless"  provision.:  I 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  worthwhile  revision  of 
the  medicaid  matching  formula.* 


REVISION  OP  THE  MEDICAID 
MATCHING  FORMULA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Charlbs 
Rangel,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
change  the  way  the  Federal  share  is  de- 
termined under  the  medicaid  program. 
The  formula  that  is  In  the  l^w  today  does 
not  fairly  reflect  the  economic  situation 
of  the  various  States.  Although  it  was 
designed  originally  to  provide  a  rela- 
tively greater  Federal  contribution  to 
poorer  States,  the  way  the  relative  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  States  Is  deter- 
mined discriminates  against  States 
which  have  a  higher  cost  of  living,  which 
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is  usually  reflected  in  a  relatively  higher 
per  capita  Income  and  which  generally 
makes  necessary  relatively  higher  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  in  State  welfare 
programs  to  cover  even  basic  needs^ 

The  changes  we  are  proposing  today 
would  take  an  important  step  toward  im- 
proving the  equity  of  the  formula  for  de- 
termining the  Federal  share.  First,  it 
would  be  based  on  the  relation  of  the 
State  per  capita  Income  to  the  national 
per  capita  income  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  particular  State. 
Second,  it  would  provide  that  public  cash 
transfer  payments  based  on  need  would 
not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
per  capita  Income  in  the  State.  These 
funds  are  provided  by  the  public  tax 
dollar.  It  is  not  defensible  to  penalize 
the  State  which  commits  tax  dollars  to 
provide  a  reasonably  adequate  public 
assistance  grant,  a  grant  that  is  neces- 
sarily higher  in  dollar  terms  in  a  State 
with  a  high  cost  of  living,  by  reducing 
the  share  of  medicaid  costs  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  contribute. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  diflBculty 
of  passing  this  bill.  It  will  increase  tne 
Federal  budget.  Few  of  my  colleagues 
seem  willing  to  do  that  at  this  time,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  the  cause.  But 
we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  short- 
comings of  the  current  method  for  de- 
termining the  Federal  contribution  to 
help  States  pay  for  necessary  medical 
care  for  the  poor.  We  cannot  continue 
to  Ignore  the  blatantly  unfair  impact 
this  has  on  States  with  a  high  cost  of 
living.  This  change  is  a  minimal  interim 
step  to  reform  the  medicaid  program  vm- 
til  it  can  be  replaced  bv  a  national  health 
insurance  plan.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  this  proposal  carefully  and  to 
consider  its  benefits  as  well  as  its  costs. 
I  urge  yovu-  support.* 


NONCONGXESSIOirAL   INCOMB 

In  1979,  my  income  from  noncongres- 
slonal  sources  was  $6,794. 

UMSECUmCD   UJANS 

I  had  no  unsecured  debts  in  1979. 

NONCONGaESSIONAL  REUCBURSEMCNTS 

Reimbursements  to  me  in  1979  for 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $50  other  than 
from  the  U.S.  Government  totaled  $780. 
These  reimbursements  were  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  speaking  engagements  and  public 
appearances. 

SGCTTRrnZS 

I  own  no  stocks  or  corporate  or  munic- 
ipal bonds  with  a  value  in  excess  of  $25. 

IMCOMK   TAZX8 

The  personal  income  taxes  I  paid  for 
1979— contained  in  my  tax  retxims  as 
filed  on  April  14,  1980— totaled  $24,558 
and  were  divided  as  follows:  U.S.  C3ov- 
emment,  $17,266;  New  York  City  and 
State,  $7,292. 

BTTSINEBS   ATFIUATES 

During  1979  I  did  not  serve  as  a  di- 
rector, ofiBcer,  partner,  adviser,  or  man- 
ager of  any  business  entity,  foundation 
or  professional  organization  of  a  nonel- 
eemosynary  or  noneducational  nature.* 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ELIZABETH  HOLTZ- 
MAN  FOR  1979 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve deeply  that  elected  officials  must 
observe  the  highest  standards  of  honesty. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  insuring  integ- 
rity in  Government  is  to  provide  the 
voters  with  the  facts  regarding  each 
Representative's  financial  dealings — so 
that  the  voters  can  prevent  dishonesty 
and  conflict  of  interest  when  they  go  to 
the  polls. 

For  Uiis  reason,  I  am  making  the  fol- 
lowing financial  disclosure,  as  I  have 
done  each  year  since  first  being  elected 
in  1973.  I  believe  it  will  help  enable  the 
voters  of  my  district  to  judge  how  I  have 
dischiirged  my  public  trust. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  I  resigned  from 
my  law  practice  before  I  took  my  seat  in 
Congress.  I  have  not  resumed  law  prac- 
tice since  that  time  and  will  not  do  so 
while  I  am  a  Representative. 

FINANCIAI.    STATUS 

In  1979,  mv  total  gross  unadjusted  in- 
come was  $64,701. 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICY  AD- 
VERSELY IMPACTS  ON  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again  this  administration  has 
shown  its  lack  of  concern  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  taken 
issue  with  the  administration  a  number 
of  times  on  veteran  program  issues  and 
with  the  help  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
we  have  been  successful  most  of  the  time 
in  preventing  administration  plans  from 
being  carried  out. 

I  plan  to  speak  more  specifically  to 
some  of  these  Issues  later;  however,  to- 
day I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  latest  administration 
plan  to  limit  or  terminate  certain  bene- 
fits that  have  been  granted  to  veterans 
by  previous  administrations. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  OfiQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  directed  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  limit  reim- 
bursement of  travel  expenses  to  disabled 
veterans  receiving  care  in  VA  medical 
facilities.  Under  current  law  any  non- 
service-connected  veteran  who  needs 
care  in  a  VA  medical  facility  is  entitled 
to  receive  such  care  if  the  veteran  is  un- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  for  care  in  a 
non-VA  facility.  In  addition,  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  the  veteran  is 
unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  travel 
to  the  VA  hospital  for  his  or  her  care,  he 
is  authorized  by  law  to  reimburse  the 
veteran  for  such  travel  expenses.  Since 
the  vast  majority  of  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  receiving  care  in  VA  fa- 
cilities have  incomes  of  less  than  $7,000 
per  year,  a  great  number  of  them  are 
eligible  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  travel 
expenses. 


Hie  administration  has  placed  a  cap 
on  the  travel  allowance  allocated  to  the 
agency,  smd  i  am  informed  OMB  has  at- 
tempted to  place  the  biame  aa  the  Con- 
gress. There  follows  a  recent  VA  prest 
release  and  public  announcement  that 
the  reduction  was  Imposed  by  Congress: 

DENtCR. — A  .congressional  budget  cut  la 
forcing  the  eight  Veterans  Administration 
medical  centers  In  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Utah 
and  Montana  to  stop  paying  patient  travel 
expenses— except  In  special  emergency  sltu- 
tlons. 

New  Mexico  may  be  affected  later  by  tbe 
restructlon  related  mostly  to  payments  cover- 
ing ground  and  air-ambulance  services. 

The  policy  change  relating  to  Inpatleat 
and  outt-atleut  veterans  with  either  service  or 
nonservlce-connecteJ  disabilities  is  affecting 
most  if  not  aU  of  the  1 72  VA  medical  centers 
nationally  as  well  as  other  federal  agency 
operations. 

ihe  medical  centers  were  notified  of  tbe 
curtailment  last  week.  First  to  be  affected 
was  tbe  Orand  Junction,  Colo..  VA  Medical 
Center  which  took  cutoack  action  March  23. 
Beginning  next  Monday  (March  31),  bene- 
ficiary travel  payments  wlU  be  severely  re- 
stricted to  emergencies  at  the  Denver,  Colo- 
Cheyenne  and  Sheridan.  Wyo.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City  VA  medical  centers. 

FoUowlng  suit,  April  14  wUl  be  tbe  VA 
medical  center  In  Miles  City.  Montana,  at 
Fort  Harrison  near  Helena.  Montana,  and  In 
Fort  Lyon.  Colorado,  according  to  present 
plans.  Similar  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Albuquerque.  N.M..  VA  Medical  Center  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Sept.  30.  a 
spokesman  said. 

In  Denver,  medical  center  director  James 
Martin  said  t^e  mid -fiscal-year  policy  change 
reduced  the  total  benelclary-travel  budget 
for  the  year  by  12  percent.  'The  problem  was 
compounded  by  contract  Increases  by  23  per- 
cent recently  in  ambulance  and  ambocab 
service  and  by  nearly  20  percent  In  commer- 
cial air  service."  he  added. 

The  Denver  VA  Medical  Center,  a  major 
Midwestern  referral  hospital,  handled  12.600 
Inoatlents  and  130.000  outpatients  last  fiscal 
vear.  Under  a  fiscal  1980  budget  submitted 
18  months  ago.  It  was  allocated  »42.3  mil- 
lion. Until  now.  about  30  percent  of  its  pa- 
tients have  received  travel  relmburaement. 
A  large  percentage  of  those  recipients  were 
from  outside  Colorado. 

About  half  of  the  inpatients  at  the  Denver 
VA  Medical  Center  are  from  the  greater 
Denver  area.  A  quarter  of  them  are  from 
elsewhere  In  Colorado.  The  rest  are  from  out 
of  state.  Martin  said. 

Under  the  new  policy,  the  Denver  VA 
Medical  Center  will  have  available  only 
funding  for  limited  emergency  travel  ex- 
penses for  patients.  But  Martin  stressed. 
"We  are  still  prepared  to  provide  the  same 
quality  and  quantity  of  care  as  In  the  past. 
We  dont  foresee  the  new  travel  restrictions 
will  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  medical 
center's  workload." 

Martin  said  the  medical  center's  weekly 
Winnebago  MedlVAn  vislU  to  Colorado 
Springs.  Oreeley.  Port  Morgan  and  Port  Col- 
lins. Ccio..  havent  been  affected  by  the  lat- 
est budget  cut.  But  he  requested  veterans 
who  are  not  planning  to  keep  previously 
made  appointments — because  of  VA  bene- 
ficiary travel  payment  cute — to  notify  the 
medical  center. 

Current  legislation  has  authorized  reim- 
bursement to  veterans  for  travel  expenses 
for  those  with  service-connected  disabilities 
who  are  being  treated  for  those  disabilities. 
At  the  Denver  VA  Medical  Center,  about  80 
percent  of  the  inoatlenta  have  such  service- 
connected  problems. 

The  VA  medical  centers  In  Colorada 
Wyoming.  Utah  and  Montana  were  notified 
of' the  policy  change  last  March  19  by  the 
Midwestern  Region  medical  director  based 
In  Omaha.  Neb.  That  action  was  based  on  • 
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quired  that  benefits  also  be  reduced  for 
VA  patient  travel.  This  provision  of  law 
that  became  effective  October  12,  1979, 
states  that  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  September  30,  1980,  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  obUgated  to  travel 
and  transportation  of  persons,  and 
transportation  of  things,  for  "officers 
and  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  is  $500,000,000  less  than 
the  total  amount  proposed  therefor  in 
the  Budget  of  the  U-S.  Govern- 
ment for  such  fiscal  year."  Obviously,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Intended  to 
limit  the  amount  of  Government  em- 
ployee travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses. It  did  not  imply  in  any  way  that 
the  limitation  was  intended  to  apply  to 
patient  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  appealed  the  OMB  decision. 
The  agency  has  informed  OMB  officials 
that  no  management  action,  short  of 
denying  services  to  beneficiaries  or 
refusing  payment  of  legal  claims  of 
beneficiaries,  will  enable  the  agency  to 
meet  the  mandate  of  OMB.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  very  grave  concern  to  the 
Director  of  OMB,  Mr.  James  T.  Mcln- 
tyre,  by  letter  dated  April  1,  1980.  He 
has  not  seen  fit  to  respond  with  any 
urgency  to  my  letter,  although  I  am  ad- 
vised that  some  VA  hospitals  will  have 
exhausted  their  entire  beneficiary  travel 
allowance  by  mid-May,  at  which  time 
certain  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans and  most,  if  not  all,  non-service- 
connected  veterans  will  not  receive  reim- 
bursement for  their  travel,  even  though 
the  law  provides  for  such  reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  my  recent 
communication  to  Mr.  Mclntyre.  If  a 
satisfactory  answer  is  not  received  with- 
in the  next  few  days  advising  us  that 
appropriate  additional  allocations  have 
been  made  to  the  field  stations,  I  shall 
ask  our  Special  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee to  look  into  the  matter  further  by 
calling  OMB  officials  to  explain  their 
actions. 

U.S.  House  op  Representattves, 

COMMfTTEE    on    VETERANS'    AfTAIKS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  1,  1980. 
Hon.  James  T.  McInttre,  Jr., 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
W((3h,ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McInttre:  Action  taken  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  limit 
beneficiary  travel  for  care  in  VA  hospitals 
and  outpatient  clinics  is  causing  major  prob- 
lems in  VA  medical  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  I  understand  that  the  reason  given 
for  this  policy  decision  by  OMB  is  that  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  section  112  of  PubUc  Law 
96-86  Intended  to  limit  such  beneficiary 
travel.  It  is  my  understanding  that  VA  medi- 
cal facility  directors  have  been  advised  that 
the  reductions  were  made  because  of  "a 
Congressional  budget  cut."  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  recent  Veterans  Administration 
press  release  reflecting  this  view. 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  language  limiting  travel 
contained  in  section  112  of  Public  Law  96-86 
is  clearly  and  simply  stated.  It  obviously 
pertains  to  travel  and  transportation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
It  was  in  no  way  intended  to  be  applied  to 
patients  being  treated  in  VA  faculties. 

Last  year.  Congress  gave  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  authority  p3  tighten  up 
the  administration  of  beneficiary  travel  but 
It  did  not  make  it  discretionary   to  deny 


such  payments  to  service-connected  and  non- 
service-connected  veterans  eligible  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  Incurred  travel  expenses  (Public 
Law  96-151). 

Unless  inunedlate  relief  Is  granted  on  the 
limitation  Imposed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  beneficiary  travel,  many 
hospitals  throughout  the  VA  system  will  be 
required  to  restrict  severely  beneficiary  trav- 
el, limiting  payments  to  emergency  cifees. 
<  Many  hospitals  are  already  doing  so.  A  survey 
of  the  hospitals  Indicates  that  no  beneficiary 
travel  funds  wlU  be  available  by  mid-May  at 
the  latest.  This  cannot  possibly  be  condoned 
and  unless  the  VA~ls  allowed  to  make  pay- 
ments to  eligible  veterans,  the  Agency  will  be 
faced  with  legal  action  since  these  entitle- 
ments are  provided  by  law. 

I  understand  that  an  additional  (16  million 
will  be  required  in  the  current  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  meet  current  demand.  I  am  further 
informed  that  the  beneficiary  travel  accoimt 
is  being  slashed  to  (55  million  In  the  revised 
FT-81  budget,  which  is  some  (21  million  less 
than  is  required  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  of  how 
this  action  came  about  and  why  the  VA  is 
faced  with  a  problem  of  this  magnitude  at 
this  time.  In  addition,  I  wculd  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  the  legal  authority  under 
which  this  limitation  was  imposed  on  the 
Agency.  In  view  of  the  problems  which  we 
will  face  within  the  next  few  weeks,  I  would 
appreciate  your  response  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Sincerely. 

Rat  Roberts, 

Chairman.% 


A  SALUTE  TO  JESSE  OWENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

general  leave 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  qbjection. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  take  out  a 
special  order  to  salute  America's  pre- 
mier athlete — Mr.  Jessee  Owens.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Owens  died  on  March  31,  1980, 
at  the  age  of  66. 

America  and  the  world  needs  to  salute 
this  great  man.  Accordingly,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives take  time  out  to  salute  Mr.  Owens. 
Throughout  the  years,  both  on  and  off 
the  track,  Jesse  Owens  taught  us  all 
great  lessons. 

First  of  all,  he  demonstrated  to  us  that 
with  a  little  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion, a  person  could  excel.  The  son  of 
an  Alabama  sharecropper,  he  worked 
hard  through  the  years  and  became  the 
first  man  to  win  four  gold  medals  in 
Olympic  competition  as  a  result  of  his 
participation  in  the  1936  Olympics  in 
Berlin. 

Second,  through  his  achievements  at 
the  1936  Olympics,  he  dispelled  Adolf 
Hitler's  philosophy  about  Aryan  racial 
superiority. 

Third,  he  pointed  out  how  America 
mistreated  its  stars  and  just  plain  folks 
who  hapisened  to  be  black  during  that 
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time.  Although  he  was  an  internationally 
acclaimed  athlete  as  a  result  of  his  Olym- 
pic medals,  he  received  what  could  be 
categorized  as  a  lackluster  reception 
when  he  returned  from  Berlin.  He  was 
unable  to  find  decent  employment  and 
was  subject  to  aU  of  the  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation in  this  country  waged  at  blacks 
and  the  downtrodden. 

But  through  all  of  this,  he  never  de- 
noimced  his  native  land.  Instead,  al- 
though criticized  by  many  of  his  black 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  worked  hard  to 
make  a  living  in  a  nation  which  seem- 
ingly had  forgotten  him. 

Years  later,  he  received  his  just  recog- 
nition by  tliis  country.  Associated  Press 
called  him  the  greatest  athlete  of  the 
20th  century.  Former  President  Ford 
presented  him  with  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom.  And  America  em- 
braced him  as  the  Ambassador  of  sports. 

Jesse  Owens  continued  his  stirring 
performances  even  after  his  "heyday" 
in  athletics  was  over.  He  is  noted  for  be- 
ing a  rousing  orator  and  the  mentor  of 
many  young  black  aspiring  athletes.  He 
was  indeed  the  champion  among  cham- 
pions. I  would  like  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
take  this  time  to  join  me  in  moummg  the 
death  of  this  great  man. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  glentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  seeking 
this  special  order.  Being  a  former  track 
man  of  many  years  ago,  I  imderstand 
and  admired  the  contributions  made  by 
the  late  Jesse  Owens.  Also,  it  was  a 
distinct  pleasure  of  mine  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  and  to  have  been  a 
friend,  although  for  a  short  while,  of  his 
teammate,  Ralph  Metcalfe,  here  in  this 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
this  occasion  I  wish  to  join  the  gentle- 
man in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Jesse 
Owens. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  praise  the  life  and  the 
memory  of  an  American  ideal — Mr.  Jesse 
Owens. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  gift  which  en- 
abled him  to  strike  at  the  harsh  dictates 
of  racism,  and  to  prove  that  pride  in 
one's  heritage,  humility,  and  freedom 
are  the  only  true  superior  human  char- 
acteristics. 

Even  after  Jesse  Owens'  tremendous 
victories  at  the  1936  Olympics  in  Berlin, 
he  was  still  forced  to  "walk  through  the 
back  door,"  and  to  sit  in  the  back  of  the 
bus  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  He  wtis  only  first  officially  recog- 
nized for  his  accomplishments  by  his  own 
country  in  1976,  when  he  received  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom.  But, 
during  this  time  he  never  waivered  from 
demonstrating  those  principles  of  htmian 
dignity  and  decency  for  which  he  is  ad- 
mired. 

No  athlete  has  better  symbolized  the 
goal  for  which  we  have  worked  in  our 
society — the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
all  individuals. 

In  commemoration  of  Mr.  Owens,  we 
should  be  reminded  that  although  he 


made  history  in  this  regard,  discrimina- 
tion is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  work  to 
guarantee  to  everyone,  in  our  actions 
and  in  our  hearts,  those  rights  and  free- 
doms which  are  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Nation.  There  is  no  better  way  we  can 
fulfill  the  standards  which  Jesse  Owens 
has  set  and  for  which  he  will  always  be 
remembered.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  Jesse  Owens,  a  great  black 
American  athlete,  a  great  American. 

As  a  great  athlete  he  is  most  remem- 
bered for  his  1936  Olympic  performance. 
His  four  gold  medal  wins  in  track  and 
field  events  are  among  the  world's  major 
athletic  achievements,  let  alone  the  in- 
dividual records  set  in  those  events.  As 
then  the  world's  fastest  human,  he  in- 
timidated Hitler,  whose  convictions 
prompted  him  to  avoid  witnessing  Mr. 
Owens'  performance,  refusing  to  see  a 
black  win. 

As  a  great  American  he  was  a  spokes- 
man who  devoted  20  years  to  prophetical 
global  travel,  touching  millions.  Jesse 
Owens  was  our  Nation's  special  ambassa- 
dor to  every  non-Communist  count|7  on 
Earth,  teaching  yoimgsters  the  ftinda- 
mentals  of  track  and  field  competition, 
sportsmanship,  and  how  to  "run  and 
Jump,  and  about  the  American  way  of 
life."  However,  his  role-modeling  con- 
tribution to  America's  youth,  especially 
the  black  youth  he  deliberately  ad- 
dressed, is  his  major  legacy.  Nowadays, 
I  realize  that  a  number  of  my  personal 
convictions  are  based  on  philosophies 
that  Mr.  Owens  preached,  and  am  grate- 
ful for  these. 

As  a  great  black  American,  he  encour- 
aged black  youth  to  "have  guts,  beat  the 
ghetto  and  break  the  records,"  realizing 
that  blacks  could  "put  their  skin  cut  first 
or  go  with  what's  ins'de."  He  advocated 
that  the  only  valuable  bond  between  hu- 
man l>eings  is  their  humanness.  Jesse 
Owens  lived  attempting  to  preserve  these 
bonds  and  he  revealed  the  secret  to  such 
preservation  when  he  composed : 

The  key  Is  beUef. 

This  is  what  gives  us  our  greatest,  infinite 
Joy.  This  is  what  makes  the  unbearable  bear- 
able the  belief  in  that  which  is  higher. 

So.  climb  with  me  upon  that  summit-less 
mountain.  Oo  on  higher,  on,  on  higher. 

Its  cliffs  are  not  paved  with  earthly  mat- 
ters— going  higher,  higher  and  higher. 

Climb  not/for  the  peak  you  see,  but  the 
one  concealed  to  Thee. 

For  trjie  heaven  lies  infinitely,  above  the 
summiyof  the  mountain.  Higher.  Higher. 
Hlghj 

•  /Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
fttended  the  1936  Berlin  Olympics.  I 
sat  in  the  stands  and  watched  Jesse 
Owens  make  a  fool  of  Adolph  Hitler.  As 
we  all  know,  Owens'  victories  flew  in  the 
face  of  the  theories  of  Aryan  athletic 
superloritv  then  being  trumpeted  in  the 
Th'rd  Reich.  More  than  that,  they  pro- 
vided— and  still  provide — a  dramatic 
public  refutation  of  any  theory  of  human 
potentiality  based  on  race. 

Owens'  victor'es  foreshadowed  Allied 
victories  in  the  field  in  the  following  de- 
cade, when  Slavs,  blacks,  Jews  and 
southern  Europeans  provided  the  brains 
and  brawn  to  crush  Nazism.  If  Hitler 
had  any  sense  at  all,  he  would  have  seen 


the  folly  of  his  course  in  1936.  If  he  had 
learned  the  lesson  taught  by  Jesse  Owens 
he  would  have  understood  that  any  the- 
ory of  racial  superiority  is  malicious  non- 
sense.* 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  of- 
fering tribute  to  the  late  Jesse  Owens,  a 
great  American  and  an  olympian  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Jesse  Owen's  performance  in  the  1936 
Berlin  Olympic  games  stands  unparal- 
leled in  Olympic  history,  and  therefore 
need  not  Ix  recoimted  here.  It  is  a  sad 
note,  however,  that  this  great  athlete 
was  largely  ignored  for  many  years,  gain- 
ing national  recognition  for  his  monu- 
mental feats  only  in  the  latter  portion  ot 
his  life. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  admiration 
for  this  outstanding  American  and  his 
contributions  to  the  modem  Olympic 
movement  that  I  join  this  testimonial. 
And  I  offer  my  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  the  family  and  friends  he  has  left 
behind.* 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jesse  Owens 
will  stand  forever  as  a  symbol.  He  was  a 
symbol  first  to  young  athletes  through- 
out America  that  achievement  knows  no 
barri?rs.  He  became  a  symbol  that  re- 
futed the  insane  racism  that  was  a  cor- 
nerstone of  Adolf  Hitler's  Germany. 

And  yet.  when  yovmg  Jesse  Owens  re- 
turned home  from  those  Olympic  games 
of  1936.  he  was  an  American  hero  who 
was  forced  to  endure  the  pain  of  discrim- 
ination in  his  own  country. 

But  Jesse  Owens  will  live  forever  as  a 
legend.  He  was.  in  the  truest  sense,  an 
American  original  who  will  always  be 
remembered  with  the  other  greats  who 
came  before  and  after  his  time. 

I  am  sad  that  Jesse  Owens  is  gone.  But 
I  shall  not  rememt>er  him  as  a  famous 
black  athlete.  I  shall  remember  him  as 
an  American  man  who  gave  his  best  and 
made  each  of  us  a  little  better  by  his 
example.  There  could  be  no  greater 
legacy.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  April  16.  1980,  we  honor 
by  special  order  the  late  Olympic  cham- 
pion, Jesse  Owens.  We  pay  tribute  to  this 
true  son  of  America  who  became  one  of 
the  most  important  symbols  for  athletic 
excellence,  brotherhood,  and  dignity  in 
the  world  in  the  20th  century. 

During  the  later  years  of  Jesse  Owens' 
life  a  smugly  condescending  sports  com- 
mentator called  him  a  "professional  good 
example."  This  statement  may  well  be 
the  most  accurate  epithet  for  the  life  of 
this  great  American. 

Jesse  Owens  was  an  authentic  Ameri- 
can hero,  not  Just  because  he  won  four 
gold  medals  at  the  1936  Olympic  games 
in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  set  long-stand- 
ing word  records  in  all  four  events,  Jesse 
Owens  was  an  authentic  American  hero 
because  his  life  stands  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  is  good  in  the  American 
character  and  will. 

Jesse  Owens  was  bom  to  an  Alabama 
share-cropping  family,  the  grandson  of 
slaves,  and  learned  running  on  the  streets 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  went  on  to  an  out- 
standing collegiate  career  at  Ohio  State 
University.  Soon  after  came  the  sterling 
Olymirfc  performance  in  spite  of  Hitler's 
blatant  hostUity  and  prejudice.  Through 
poverty  and  petty  political  instilt,  Jesse 
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We  are  thankful  for  the  precious  gifts 
that  JesM  Owens  left  bdiind.* 
•  Ms.  OJ  KAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  truly  great  heroes  in  these  troubled 
times.  Th  It  Is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  shoulq  mourn  the  passing  of  one  of 
these  few!  Jesse  Owens,  without  a  doubt 
one  of  til  B  greatest  athletes  of  modem 
times,  wa  i  also  a  true  hero.  He  exempli- 
fied the  C  lympic  spirit  not  only  when  he 
competed  so  gloriously  in  Berlin  in  1936, 
but  durlnk  his  entire  life.  Though  often 
■trucgllni    financially    himself,     Jesse 


Owens  never  hesitated  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  his  time  to  helping 
young  people  lift  themselves  up  out  of 
poverty  and  despair. 

Although  Jesse  Owens  was  Ixnn  in 
Alabama,  he  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
early  in  his  life.  In  fact  he  first  became  a 
nationally  known  sprinter  while  attend- 
ing East  Technical  High  School  in 
Cleveland.  Those  of  us  in  the  city  liked 
to  think  of  Jesse  Owens  as  one  of  our 
own.  After  high  school  he  attended  Ohio 
State  University,  paying  his  way  by 
working  as  an  elevator  (HJerator.  There 
was  no  athletic  scholarship  for  Jesse 
Owens.  While  attending  OSU  he  set  four 
Olympic  records  "in  one  afternoon  at  a 
meet  in  Michigan.  One  of  these  records, 
in  the  60 -meter  dash,  was  not  broken 
for  40  years. 

But  it  was  in  the  1936  Ol3^mpic  games 
that  Jesse  Owens  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Although  he  said  repeatedly 
that  he  was  running  against  the  world 
and  not  against  Adolph  Hitler,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Jesse  Owens'  magnificent  victories 
gave  the  lie  to  Nazi  theories  of  racial 
supremacy.  For  this  feat  more  than  any 
other,  Jesse  Owens  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 

All  of  his  life  Jesse  Owens  championed 
the  integrity  of  sport,  the  dignity  of  ath- 
letes, and  the  wrongness  of  racism.  He 
believed  in  all  of  these  things  strongly 
and  spoke  about  them  all  of  his  life.  His 
memory  truly  deserves  to  be  honored, 
not  only  by  this  body,  but  all  over  the 
world.  Jesse  Owens  has  been  a  model  for 
all  Clevelanders  £md  for  all  Americans. 
He  symbolizes  the  best  that  is 
American.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  man  whose  feats  during  the 
1936  Olympic  games  brought  worldwide 
attention  to  the  United  States  and,  at 
the  same  time  heli>ed  to  setback  Hitler's 
attempt  to  use  the  Olympics  as  a  polit- 
ical arena  in  which  to  demonstrate  his 
thesis  of  a  "master  race." 

Mr.  Jesse  Owens  should  not  be  remem- 
bered solely  for  his  monimiental  display 
of  athletic  prowess.  He  should  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  integrity  and  stature 
who  retained  his  dignity  through  good 
times  and  bad.  Although  Mr.  Owens  won 
international  acclaim  for  his  perform- 
ance in  the  games  and,  for  a  period  of 
time,  basked  in  the  glory  of  stardom,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  upon  re- 
turning to  this  country,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  segretory  policies  of  the  precivil 
rights  United  States.  In  a  scene  reminis- 
cent of  another  great  black  athlete,  Joe 
Louis,  Jesse  Owens  was  forced  to  exhibit 
his  skills  in  side  shows,  racing  dogs  and 
other  animals  for  petty  cash. 

Just  as  Mr.  Louis  went  bankrupt  after 
losing  his  heavjrweight  boxing  title — that 
is,  after  donating  $1  million  to  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  U — and  was 
forced  to  humiliate  himself  by  wrestling 
midgets  or  several  other  men  at  one  time 
in  order  to  eke  out  an  existence,  Mr. 
Owens  was  also  coerced  to  perform  acts 
that,  at  the  time,  were  considered  de- 
grading only  for  a  white  man. 

Throughout  the  career  of  Jesse  Owens, 
there  was  never  an  action  or  word  of  re- 
sentment. Mr.  Owens  supported  a  coim- 
try  whose  economic  policies  prohibited 
him — and  most  other  blacks — from  inte- 


grating into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  even  after  his  stirrtog  performance 
in  the  1936  games.  Because  of  that  per- 
formance, Jesse  Owens  was  inspirational 
to  the  black  people  as  a  whole  in  that  he 
achieved  so  much  in  spite  of  the  great 
obstacles  that  appeared  in  his  path. 

Some  may  argue  that  Jesse  Owens 
could  have  taken  advantage  of  his  short- 
lived star  status  and  assumed  a  more 
politically  active  role  in  the  black  man's 
quest  for  equality  under  the  law.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Owens  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  his  times.  He  was  not  a  polit- 
ical man.  Through  his  skills,  he  showed 
the  world  that  the  black  man  was  de- 
serving of  the  respect  and  recognition 
that  has  still  yet  to  fully  arrive. 

This  country,  umlike  many  others,  has 
the  troubling  tendency  of  exploiting  its 
heroes  after  their  accomplishments. 
Whether  it  be  a  Lindbergh,  Louis,  or 
Jesse  Owens,  their  accomplishments  are 
all  too  quickly  forgotten  and  they  are 
eventually  forced  to  compromise  integ- 
rity in  order  to  survive.  None  has 
weathered  the  mistreatment  and  ex- 
ploitation with  the  dignity,  courage,  and 
grace  of  Jesse  Owens.  Mr.  Owens  was  a 
true  champion,  a  champion  of  men.» 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  excel- 
lence in  sports  alone  did  not  make  Jesse 
Owens  the  hero  whom  we  all  remember 
with  such  admiration.  His  incredible 
triumph  in  achieving  11  world  rec- 
ords simultaneously,  while  worthy  of 
high  praise,  is  still  not  the  only  reason 
we  should  honor  him  today.  Jesse  Owens' 
feats  were  spiritual  as  well. 

In  the  bitter  atmosphere  of  Nazi  scorn 
and  animosity  toward  blacks,  indeed  to- 
ward anyone  outside  their  insidiously 
narrow  concept  of  human  superiority, 
Jesse  Owens  won  four  Olympic  gold 
medals  in  the  Berlin  games  of  1936.  His 
triiunph  was  a  public  embarassment  to 
Hitler,  whose  government  rested  on  its 
belief  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  su- 
periority of  the  Aryans  over  all  others. 

But  the  greatest  attribute  of  Jesse 
Owens  was  his  tireless  work  as  a  citizen. 
He  struggled  hard  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing in  the  difficult  years  after  his  Olym- 
pic victories.  It  was  many  years  before  he 
could  support  himself  on  his  skill  as  an 
orator,  and,  as  William  Oscar  Johnson 
has-  characterized  him,  "a  professional 
good  example."  . 

He  inspired  many,  especiaUy  the 
young,  with  his  faith  in  patriotism  and 
fair  play,  and  he  became  a  spokesperson 
for  charities  and  for  the  Olympic  move- 
ment. President  Ford's  recognition  of 
Jesse  Owens  as  an  unofficial  civic  "am- 
bassador for  sports"  earned  him  the 
coveted  Freedom  Medal.  His  medal  was 
but  a  small  token,  though,  compared  to 
the  place  he  has  won  in  the  hearts  of 
ourNation.*  ,.^       .       ._ 

•  Mr  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokks),  for  arranging  this 
special  order.  ^  . 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  for  us  to 
remember  a  man  whose  dedication  and 
loyalty  to  his  country  made  him  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  persons  in  America. 

He  was  a  man  who  won  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  United  States  during 
the  1936  Olympic  games  in  BerUn  while 
single-handedly  dismantling  Adolf  Hit- 
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ler's  "master  race"  theory  when  he  won 
four  gold  medals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  I  speak  of  Is 
Jesse  Owens.  He  died  Monday,  March  31, 
1980.  of  limg  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  should  Jesse 
Owens  be  remembered  for  what  his 
Olympic  successes  did  to  condemn  the 
twisted  beliefs  of  Hitler,  but  he  should 
long  be  remembered  for  the  way  he  used 
his  fame  to  guide  our  youth  in  the  proper 
directions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
how  Jesse  Owens  spent  most  of  his  life. 
"This  is  the  big  thing  in  my  life  now; 
working  with  kids  smd  trjring  to  guide 
them,"  he  once  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  life  of  Jesse  Owens 
is  not  only  one  to  be  remembered,  it  is 
one  to  be  followed.  This  man  has  left  fdr 
us  the  tasks  of  loyalty  to  our  Nation, 
true  spirit  In  our  endeavors,  and  genuine 
concern  for  our  youth.  I  am  proud  he 
was  an  American. 

I  would  lik^  to  insert  the  following 
tribute  to  Jesse  Owens  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
Jesse  Owens — His  Place  in  Histort 
(By  Larry  Eldridge) 

Jesse  Owens  will  always  be  remembered  for 
that  Incredible  week  In  Berlin  when  he  made 
a  mockery  of  Adolph  Hitler's  "master  race" 
theory,  but  perhaps  an  even  greater  legacy 
Is  the  way  he  used  his  fame  In  later  years  to 
help  steer  thousands  of  youngsters  down  the 
right  path. 

"This  Is  the  big  thing  In  my  lUe  now- 
working  with  kids  and  trying  to  guide  them." 
the  hero  of  the  1936  Olympics  told  me  Just 
last  year  In  his  final  visit  to  Boston.  "The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  say  what  you  feel 
and  hope  to  have  enough  charisma  that  some 
lives  are  going  to  be  affected." 

Owens,  who  passed  on  Monday,  certainly 
had  that  charisma,  as  he  demonstrated  trav- 
eling around  the  country  for  many  years 
giving  hundreds  of  speeches  annually.  The 
words  may  have  been  the  standard  plati- 
tudes about  hard  work,  perserverance, 
honesty,  etc.,  but  Jesse's  simple  eloquence 
and  obvious  sincerity  gave  them  an  impact 
far  beyond  their  literal  meanings.  He  could 
move  any  audience,  of  any  age  group,  to  the 
height  of  emotion — and  of  course  it  didn't 
hurt  his  cause  with  today's  hard-to-reach 
young  people  that  he  stood  there  himself  as 
the  personification  of  the  very  virtues  he  was 
preaching. 

As  a  youngster.  Owens  had  it  at  lestst  as 
tougta  aa  most  of  those  he  later  counseled. 
Bom  Sept.  9,  1913,  in  DanvlUe.  Ala.,  he 
spent  his  earUest  years  helping  his  share- 
cropper fathw,  four  brothers,  and  four  sis- 
ters pick  cotton.  When  be  was  nine  the 
family  moved  to  Cleveland,  which  was  an 
Improvement,  but  it  was  still  no  easy  lot 
for  a  black  youngster  growing  up  durmg 
the  Depression  era  of  1920s  and  early  1930s. 

Young  Jesse's  rapidly  emerging  brilliance 
in  track  and  field  propelled  him  Into  the 
headlines  even  in  junior  high  school,  how- 
ever, aad  after  a  record-breaking  collegiate 
career  at  Ohio  State  he  climaxed  it  all  with 
that  fabulous  Olympic  performance — win- 
ning both  sprints  and  the  broad  jump,  then 
earning  a  fourth  gold  medal  as  leadoff  man 
on  the  victorious  OS  400-meter  relay  team. 
He  got  no  recognition,  however,  from  Hitler, 
who  developed  a  habit  of  being  absent  from 
his  box  at  times  when  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected  to  congratulate  Jesse  for 
his  triumphs. 

I  first  met  Owens  in  1972— once  In  Boston 
where  he  was  promoting  one  of  the  many 
youth  track  and  field  meets  he  ran  annually 
throughout  the  country,  then  again  In 
Munich  where  he  was  an  official  guest  at  the 
first  Olympics  held  In  Oennany  since  those 


infamous  1936  Games.  NatoraUy  I  asked  him 
about  his  recollections. 

"Frankly,  I  didnt  know  too  much  about 
what  was  going  on  at  the  time,"  be  told  me. 
"I  was  concentrating  on  the  guys  I  was  run- 
alng  against,  not  on  people  sitting  in  the 
stands.  You  know  as  much  alx>ut  the  Inci- 
dents as  I  do.  I  saw  Hitler  every  day.  I  dldnt 
come  there  to  shake  hands  with  blm. 

"The  people  In  the  press  box  always  get  a 
much  better  overall  view  of  what's  going  on 
than  the  competitors.  What  they  saw  Is  what 
they  wrote  about." 

Was  the  part  about  Hitler  snubbing  him 
blown  out  of  proportion,  then,  as  some  later 
historians  have  suggested? 

"No,  I  dont  think  it  was  out  of  propor- 
tion," he  said.  "I  think  It  probably  all  h^- 
pened  as  reported.  It  certainly  seems  consist- 
ent with  his  policies  and  theories.  He  left 
the  stadium  on  occasions  when  I  was  com- 
peting, for  what  reasons  I  don't  know.  Be- 
cause I  was  winning,  destroying  his  myth,  or 
whatever." 

Owens  was  famous  in  track  atid  field  cir- 
cles even  before  1936.  In  1933Aie  set  a  na- 
tional schoolboy  100-yard  dash  record  of  9.4 
seconds  which  stood  for  two  decades.  And  in 
1935  In  one  Incredible  burst  at  the  Big  Ten 
Championships  he  set  three  world  records  (in 
the  200  meters,  the  220  yard  low  hurdles,  and 
the  broad  jump)  and  tied  another  (in  the 
100)  in  a  space  of  45  minutes.  But  it  was 
Berlin  that  made  him  a  household  name — 
and  he  was  the  first  to  realize  that  his  ath- 
letic feats  were  only  part  of  the  reason. 

"We  were  very  fortunate  from  the  stand- 
point of  competing."  he  said  to  me,  "but  of 
course  It  was  the  place  and  the  time  In  his- 
tory that  gave  the  moment  its  special  sig- 
nificance. RMe  was  a  man  who  affected  the 
lives  of  the  ehttr*  world.  I  was  over  there 
competing  to  his  own  backyard.  He  was 
on  the  rise,  preaching  his  doctrines,  and 
we  just  happened  to  make  his  doctrines  not 
come  true — because  I'm  sure  not  blond  and 
blue-eyed!" 

After  the  Olympics  Owens  tried  to  exploit 
his  fame,  but  those  times  were  a  far  cry 
from  today  with  its  milUon-dollar  TV 
and  advertising  opportunities  for  Olympic 
heroes,  and  many  of  his  early  ventures 
faUed  to  pan  out. 

"That  was  a  time  when  the  blacks  of 
America  had  a  tough  time  economlcaUy  and 
recognition-wise,"  he  ezplatoed.  "The  op- 
portunities Just  weren't  there.  America  was 
just  beglnntog  to  awaken  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  God  made  us  all,  and  if  a  man 
has  abUity,  the  color  of  his  sUn  doesnt 
matter.  It  took  a  long  wbUe  to  learn  this, 
and  of  course  we  stUl  have  pockets  of  re- 
sistance, but  we've  come  a  long  way  stoce 
the  1930s  and  19408." 

Eventually  Owens  found  his  niche, 
though,  building  his  own  pubUc  relations 
firm  toto  a  successful  business  and  direct- 
ing most  of  his  other  available  time  Into 
community  service,  especially  youth  work. 
His  pet  project  over  the  last  several  years 
was  an  annual  competition  called  the  Jesse 
Owens  Games,  consisting  of  track  and  field 
meets  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  16,  starttog  on  a  regional  basis 
and  culminating  in  a  national  champion- 
ship. He  felt  very  strongly  about  the  positive 
effects  of  such  competitions  in  bringing 
people  together — from  youth  meets  like  this 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Olympics. 

"When  you  see  thousands  of  young  people 
together — eating,  dancing,  singing,  practic- 
ing together,  then  competing  against  each 
other,"  he  said  of  the  01yn4>lc  atmosphere, 
"you  know  It  just  has  to  eventuaUy  bring 
a  new  kind  of  understandtog  of  other  people 
and  other  nations'  folkways.  ThU  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  because  these  young  people 
are  the  greatest  commodity  the  world  has." 

Despite  this  feeling,  Owens  issued  a  state- 
ment earlier  this  year  supporting  President 


Carter  In  his  decision  tbat  the  United  Statw 
should  not  go  to  Moscow  this  summer. 

"As  a  member  and  backer  of  the  Olympic 
Committee  and  advocate  of  the  Olymple 
movement.  I  am  Brat.  last,  and  alwaya  an 
Amertcan."  Owens  said.  "If  the  piM>d«Dt 
feels  that  for  poUtlcal  reasons  we  should  not 
go.  I'U  back  the  president  100  percent.  I  re- 
gret that  It  has  to  be  ttiat  way,  and  h(^>e  tb» 
political  situation  will  cool  down." 

My  own  fondest  memory  of  Jease  is  from 
that  appearaiMe  in  Boston  a  few  montha 
earlier.  Since  speaking  with  him  in  1973  I 
had  had  occasion  to  talk  with  hia  Otympie 
teammate  Mack  Robinson,  who  had  finished 
second  by  four-tenths  of  a  second  in  the  300 
meter  race.  Robinson  reminisced  about  bow 
his  shoes  were  not  right,  how  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gotten  a  new  pair,  and  how  he 
was  sure  the  result  would  have  been  differ- 
ent if  only  someone  hadn't  made  a  mistake 
and  failed  to  get  them  to  him.  So  Just  to  aee 
what  Jesse  would  say,  I  mentioned  this  to 
him. 

The  winner  of  aU  that  Olympic  gold  could 
easily  have  pooh-poohed  the  whole  thing,  aa 
Indeed  a  lot  of  athletes  would  have.  But 
Jesse  wasnt  about  to  take  himself  that  aerl- 
ovisly. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  he  dldnt  get  those  shoea 
then,"  he  said  with  a  smile.c 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jesse  Owens  was  not  only  a  great  ath- 
lete but  a  great  American.  His  four  gold 
medals  at  the  1936  Berlin  games  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  Impressive  Olympic 
achievements  of  all  times.  Few  athletes 
will  ever  achieve  in  their  lifetimes  what 
Jesse  Owens  achieved  in  a  single  day. 
The  fact  that  his  sprint  records  were 
unequaled  for  nearly  30  years  under- 
scores his  preeminence  as  an  athlete. 

However,  Jesse  Owens  will  be  remem- 
bered for  more  than  his  athletic 
achievements.  What  made  this  man 
truly  special  were  the  ideals  he  advo- 
cated in  his  later  life.  Beginning  with 
his  destruction  of  the  Aryan  supremacy 
myth  in  1936,  Owens  worked  to  advance 
human  dignity  for  all  people.  Anytime 
the  United  States  needed  an  "ambassa- 
dor of  sport,"  Jesse  Owens  would  be 
there  to  help. 

Throughout  his  life  in  the  pubUc  eye, 
Owens  earned  and  kept  the  respect  of 
all  people  he  met.  On  Monday,  March 
31.  we  lost  not  only  a  fine  athlete,  Ohio- 
an,  and  American,  but  a  great  man.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jesse  Owens 
was  that  rare  breed  of  athlete;  a  man 
who  was  aUe,  through  both  character 
and  circumstance,  to  transcend  the  limi- 
tations of  the  athletic  field  and  effect 
dramatic  and  positive  changes,  on  both 
the  social  fabric  of  our  Nation,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  world.  His  life  and 
times  poignantly  illustrate  the  unique 
mixture  of  triumph  and  tragedy  which 
have  characterised  the  progress  of  blacks 
in  American  society. 

Best  known  among  Jesse  Owens'  ath- 
letic exploits  was.  of  course,  his  four  gold- 
medal  performance  in  the  1936  Berlin 
Olympics,  a  performance  of  which  leg- 
ends are  made.  Although  his  accom- 
plishments predate  the  onset  of  tele- 
vision and  communications  satellites,  his 
achievements  in  this  most  hallowed  of 
athletic  spectacles  played  a  unique  role 
in  revealing  to  the  world  the  stark,  hor- 
rifying character  of  the  Na«l  regime. 

However,  the  reaUtles  of  the  times  pre- 
vented Jesse  Owens  from  sharing  In  the 
glory  that  was  his  due.  There  were  no 
multimillion-dollar  contracts,  no  tidcer- 
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tape  parade^,  no  soft  drink  endorsements 
for  a  black  amateur  athlete  in  a  nation 
ravaged  by  depression.  His  was  the  job  of 
pioneer;  a  c  lan  who  blazed  the  trail  for 
deserring  backs,  both  in  the  athletic 
arena,  and  1  a  other  walks  of  life.  As  an 
athlete,  his  speed,  strength,  and  quick- 
ness enabletj  him  to  set  three  world  rec- 
ords and  tit  another,  all  within  a  45- 
minute  span  in  a  single  afternoon.  As  a 
human  bein  s,  his  biuniUty  and  innate 
decency  ena  iled  him  to  persevere,  and  to 
ultimately  w  in  not  only  personal  success, 
but  the  rei  pect  and  affection  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speak  er,  Jesse  Owens'  passing  at 
66  robs  us  o  a  man  who  gave  hope  and 
touched  the  lives  of  millions,  and  whose 
legacy  has  a  :id  will  survive  the  eclipsing 
of  his  athletJ  c  accomplishments.  Recent- 
Is,  the  Los  1  jigeles  Sentinel,  the  largest 
black-owned  newspaper  in  the  West, 
published  ai  article  by  noted  sports 
columnist  A.  S.  (Doc)  Young,  which  elo- 
quently desc  ibes  Jesse  Owens'  contribu- 
tions. I  am  ]  tleased  to  share  this  article 
with  my  col  leagues: 

^   jEst  E  OwxKS :  Nonpareil 
(]  ty  A.  S.  Doc  Young) 

There  were  ttu-ee  of  tbem:  Jesse  Owens, 
Joe  Louis,  Jac  lic  Boblnson. 

They  were,  as  everyone  Icnows,  superstar 
athletes.  But,  they  were  more  than  that: 
They  were  th<  blockers  and  the  baU-carrlers, 
the  pioneers  and  the  point-men.  In  the  most 
productive  equal-opportunity  movement  In 
the  nlstory  of  sports;  In  the  history,  perhaps, 
of  all  America  a  endeavor. 

Owens  was  i  track  star.  Louis  was  a  prize- 
fighter. Robinson  was  an  all-around  athlete 
who  made  hli  greatest  contribution  to  the 
cause  In  major  league  baseball. 

They  thrUlud  the  nation  and  the  world 
with  their  performances  In  track  and  field, 
in  the  boxing  ring,  and  on  the  diamond.  But, 
beiiaiise  they  were  uniquely  gifted  beyond 
the  iMslc  reqi  Irements  or  demands  of  sports, 
because  they  were  nonpareil  as  human  be- 
ings as  weU  Is  athletes,  they  exerted  Influ- 
ence far  beyc  nd  their  athletic  stages;  as  a 
team,  they  w(tre  a  matchless  force  for  good; 
they  reached  he  hearts  and  minds  of  multi- 
mllllona  In  t  imes  when  bigotry  ruled  the 
nation  and  iiuch  of  the  world,  and  they 
wrought  chazge  In  America  and  the  world; 
they  made  pn  igreas  for  their  own  people,  for 
all  aumanlty. 

Through  th  s  sheer  force  of  their  matchless 
talents  as  ath  letlc  competitors,  their  intelli- 
gence, their  lourage,  and  their  fitness  for 
pioneering  roes,  they  conquered  the  forces 
of  evil. 

Jackie  Robnson  admitted  that  he  owed 
a  great  debt  ;o  Jesse  Owens  and  Joe  Louis. 
Joe  I-ouls  ow«  d  a  great  debt  to  Jesse  Owens. 

Bvery  Blac  E  athlete  in  America  today 
owes  a  great  debt  to  Owens.  Louis,  and 
Robinson  .  and  so  does  every  other  Amer- 
ican and  mUtl-mlllions  elsewhere  ...  be- 
cause these  g  ■eat  men  inspired  people  to  be 
better  than  th  ey  ever  had  been  before. 

There  were  three  of  them.  But  today 
«nly  one  is  le  rt  among  the  living,  and  he  Is 
physically  dlsi  ibled.  reduced  to  public  life  in 
a  wheel-chair  He  is  Joe  Louis,  who  was  the 
wjM-ld'e   heavyweight    champion   for   almost 

Jackie  Boblnson,  who  reintegrated  Orga- 
niaed  Bueball  in  194fl.  major  league  base- 
biOI  Jn  1847.  ( lied  several  years  ago. 

Jene  Oweni.  age  6«.  died  at  3:40  a.m.. 
Monday,  in  tl  e  University  of  Arizona  Health 
Serrlcea  Cent<  ir  In  Tucson,  the  victim  of  In- 
openbla  lung  cancer. 

HIi  death  iiame  not  imezpectedly. 

He  bad  beei  a  heavy  smoker  for  more  than 
three  deeadei ,  and  as  recenUy  as  December. 


Shortly  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital in  January,  doctor*  announced  that 
his  limg  cancer  was  "Inoperable." 

lliat  word  gave  advance  notice  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

Jesse  Owens  was  (and  Is)  most  famous  for 
his  performances  In  the  1936  Olympic  Oames 
in  Berlin,  his  debunking  of  Adolph  Hitler's 
theo'-les  on  Aryan  supremacy,  and  his  life- 
long dedlcatioiv  to  Olympic  Ideals. 

But,  before  he  became  a  superstar  athlete, 
he  had  to  overcome  poverty  and  prejudice; 
and,  for  many  years  after  he  became  a  super- 
star athlete,  he  was  forced  to  continue  his 
fight  for  survival.  Before  and  after,  he  fought 
gallantly,  and  he  won 

His  speed  and  his  Jumping  ablUty,  his 
beauty  of  form  and  graceful  movement  are 
captured  on  film  for  all  to  see  even  today. 

His  great  inteUlgence,  love  of  country, 
and  mastery  in  speech  are  recorded  for  all  to 
hear. 

The  tenets  by  which  he  lived — including 
his  once-controversial  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Blackthlnk" — are  written  in  books 
and  newspap>er  articles  and  magazine  fea- 
tiires. 

Jesse  Owens  was  a  man  of  conviction,  and 
he  was  not  bashful. 

There  is.  for  example,  a  recording  of  a 
radio  interview  with  Owens  just  a  few  days 
after  he  returned  from  Berlin  In  1936. 

In  that  Olympiad,  he  had  won  four  gold 
medals:  He  had  won  the  100-meter  dash,  the 
200-meter  dash,  the  broad  Jump,  and  was 
a  member  of  a  victorious  relay  team.  And. 
as  aforementioned,  he  had  debunked  Hit- 
ler's theories  of  Aryan  supremacy,  earned  the 
applause  of  Oerman  sports  fans,  and  made 
a  lifelong  friend  of  a  Oerman  broad  Jumper, 
Luz  Long. 

But,  when  a  New  York  sportscaster  asked 
Owens.  "What  was  your  greatest  thrlU?",  he 
replied : 

"When  I  saw  the  American  flag  raised  In 
victory." 

Owens  was  22  years  old  at  the  time  and  a 
student  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Later  In  life,  he  was  to  make  thousands  of 
speeches — as  many  as  200  annually,  if  not 
more — throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

He  made  many  of  those  speeches  in  a 
never-ending,  personal  sales  campaign  for 
Olympic  ideals.  But.  he  also  made  countless 
numbers  of  motivational  speeches,  inspira- 
tional speeches,  before  audiences  which, 
more  often  than  not.  were  predominantly 
white. 

It  was  a  little-known  fact  that,  through 
the  years.  Jesse  Owens  was  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  popular  orators.  And  he  was  one 
of  the  most  effective. 

No  athlete  in  America  today  is  a  more  elo- 
quent speaker  than  was  Jesse  Owens;  few 
politicians  or  preachers  were  (or  are)  his 
superior.  His  mastery  of  the  spoken  word 
was  a  gift. 

And  so,  also,  was  his  athletic  ability — 
which  he  honed,  of  course,  with  InteUlgence 
and  competitive  heart. 

Owens'  triumphs  in  Berlin  made  him  the 
all-time-great  Olympian,  the  most  famous  of 
all  Olympic  champions. 

But  he  gave  his  greatest  performances,  no 
doubt,  during  the  Big  ID  track  and  field 
championship  meet  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  May  25.  1935,  when,  as  a  result 
of  an  injury  suffered  a  few  days  earlier  while 
horsing  around  at  Ohio  State,  his  back,  as 
he  said  was  "killing"  him. 

During  the  short  period  of  46  minutes. 
Owens  set  three  world  records  and  tied  an- 
other. 

At  3:16  that  afternoon,  he  ran  the  hun- 
dred-yard dash  in  9.4  seconds,  tying  the 
record  Prank  Wykoff  had  set. 

Ten  minutes  later,  he  broad-Jiunped  36 
feet,  eight  and  a  quarter  Inches. 

At  3:34,  he  ran  the  220-yard  dash  In  30.3 
seconds. 

And.  at  4  o'clock,  he  ran  the  200-yard  low 
hurdles  In  33.6  seconds. 


No  athlete  in  the  entire  history  of  sports 
ever  had  had  a  greater  or  more  glorious  day. 
But,  Owens  said  later : 

"I  had  the  damnedt&t  cramps  in  my  legs, 
worse  than  I've  ever  had  before  or  since. 

"I  never  realized  I  was  breaking  world 
records,"  he  said.  "All  I  could  remember  was 
that  my  back  was  killing  me.  (But)  once  I 
warmed  up,  I  never  cooled  down.  I  just  kept 
on  running  and  Jumping." 

Jesse  Owens,  Joe  Louis,  and  Jackie  Robin- 
son also  shared  this  in  common:  They  were 
born  in  impoverished  conditions  in  the  Deep 
South  and  were  taken,  while  quite  yoimg, 
north  and  west.  , 

Louis  was  reared  In  Detroit. 

Robinson  was  reared  in  Pasadena. 

Owens,  who  was  born  In  Danville,  Ala- 
bama, on  September  12,  1913,  was  reared  In 
Cleveland,  where  he  attended  East  Tech 
High  School. 

As  a  kid  in  Alabama,  Owens  helped  his 
father,  a  sharecropper,  pick  cotton.  In  Cleve- 
land, he  did  odd  jobs  to  help  his  family  make 
ends  meet.  At  Ohio  State,  be  earned  $100  a 
month  as  elevator  operator,  thereby  paying 
his  way  through  school. 

In  sports  today,  an  International  super- 
star athlete  of  Jesse  Owens'  magnitude 
would  earn  riches  from  such  as  endorse- 
ments, sportcastlng  (for,  surely,  with  his 
mastery  of  the  English  language,  Roone 
Arledge  would  hire  him  for  ABC-TV),  btisl- 
ness,  and  other  ventures. 

But,  with  his  four  Olympic  gold  medals 
plus  a  nickel  or  a  dime  in  1936,  Owens 
could  have  purchased  for  hlmseU  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

Since  he  had  to  eat  and  feed  his  family — 
he  was  married  at  age  18  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died — he  took 
any  job  he  could  get.  He  earned  t28  a  week 
as  a  Cleveland  playground  director  and  he 
raced  against  horses — a  disgraceful  com- 
mentary on  his  time — In  order  to  make 
extra  money. 

As  the  years  rolled  by.  Owens  went  bank- 
rupt in  the  dry-cleaning  business,  made 
speeches  for  political  candidates.  led  an 
orchestra,  was  a  salesman,  worked  with  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters  .  .  .  the  fact  is  that, 
Jesse  Owens  held  dozens  of  jobs,  some  of 
which — such  as  his  job  as  the  manager  of 
a  Chicago  hotel — bored  him. 

But,  gradually,  he  earned  flnancial  suc- 
cess. combliUng  his  speeches  with  a  Chicago 
public  relations  business.  He  had  saved 
$84,000.  he  said  once,  when  h^  ran  afoul  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  was  wiped 
out. 

He  recovered,  however.  Later,  he  moved 
to  Phoenix.  Arizona,  where  he  continued 
his  public  relations  business,  from  which  he 
conducted  his  lecture  tours  and  continued 
to  work  on  behalf  of  the  Olympic  Oames. 

Jesse  Owens  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  call  for  a  boycott 
of  the  Olympic  Oames  scheduled  for  Mos- 
cow this  summer. 

Carter  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  boycott  the  Moscow  Olymnlad  shortly 
after  the  Russians  Invaded  Afghanistan. 

He  gave  the  Russians  a  February  20  dead- 
line to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  which 
they  ignored. 

Despite  seemlnelv  wide-spread  opposition 
to  the  boycott.  Carter  persists  in  advocat- 
ing it. 

Owens  explained  his  onposltlon  In  inter- 
views in  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the 
'ndenendent  News  Alliance. 

"The  f  Olympic)  Oames  are  more  than  a 
zreat  athletic  spectacle."  he  wrote.  "They 
are  a  soectacle  of  oeace.  Barriers  of  distance 
and  language  are  broken  In  a  few  moments; 
a  few  hours  at  most.  Llfelone  friendships 
are  made.  Pierce  rivalries  are  transformed 
into   a   beautiful    brotherhood." 

Owenn  aereed  that  the  Russians  were 
wroni;  when  they  invaded  Afehanlstan.  that 
the  Iranians  were  wrong  when  they  took 
Americans  as  hostages. 
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"But,"  he  said.  "I  also  understand  the 
Olympics  and  know  what  It  can  mean  both 
to  the  United  States  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, to  what  the  United  SUtee  is  aU 
about." 

At  another  time,  Jesse  Owens  declared 
that  the  threat  of  an  Olympic  boycott  "is 
immoral." 

Shortly  after  Jesse  Owens  died.  President 
Carter  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  "perhaps  no  athlete  better  symbolized 
the  human  struggle  against  tyranny,  pov- 
erty, and  racial  bigotry"  than  Owens. 

"His  personal  triumphs  as  a  world-class 
athlete  and  record-holder."  Carter  went  on  to 
say.  "were  the  prelude  to  a  career  devoted 
to  helping  others." 

Jimmy  Carter  Is  running  for  re-election, 
and  that  fact  throws  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
over  both  his  threat  of  an  Olympic  boycott 
and  his  public  praise  of  Jesse  Owens. 

But.  there  Is  a  way  he  can  prove  his  sin- 
cerity beyond  any  doubt:  He  can  call  off  his 
threat  of  an  Olympic  boycott. 

And.  he  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  sav- 
ing face. 

All  he  has  to  do  is  to  announce  that  he 
has  reconsidered  and  decided  to  call  off  the 
boycott. 

"On  the  advice."  he  could  explain,  "of 
a  hleher  authority. 

"Jesse  Owens."9 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suspect  that  by  now  most 
everyone  in  America  knows  the  sad  news 
that  Jesse  Owens  died  of  cancer  late 
last  month.  With  his  death,  we  have  lost 
more  than  a  track  star.  With  his  death, 
we  have  lost  more  than  a  persistent  and 
effective  and  active  prooonent  for  civil 
rights.  We  have  lost— and  by  "we"  I  mean 
the  world — a  hero.  While  sad.  it  Is  partic- 
ularly s«d  ns  the  world  of  todav  is  a  place 
where  heroes  are  not  so  much  made  as 
undone.  Jesse  Owens  was  one  of  the  few 
who  survived  the  tests  of  more  than  a 
generatiwi  and  came  throusrh  to  the  «id 
as  much  a  hero  as  when  his  remarkable 
saea  began  over  40  years  ago. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  difficult  to  envision 
fully  today  the  drama  of  that  1936 
Olympics.  Nazilsm  was  on  the  rise. 
Adolf  Hitler  sat  In  the  .<;eat  of  honor  in 
the  Olympic  Stadium — the  man  who  was 
even  then  caasing  world  tensions  to  rise 
and  would  within  3  years  lead  the  globi- 
into  Its  most  destructive  history.  And, 
too.  It  was  the  same  Adolf  Hitler — 
short,  stocky,  brown-e^ed  Hitler — who 
had  proclaimed  the  Germans— white, 
blond,  blue-eyed  Aryan  Germans — as  the 
master  race,  the  pure  race,  the  race 
destined  to  rule  the  world  and  entitled  to 
achieve  such  rule  by  whatever  means 
proved .  necessarv.  TOiey  were  superior 
and  Hitler  would  use  the  Olympics  to 
demonstrate  it  categorically  to  the  world. 

But  along  came  Jesse  Owens,  a  black 
TBirerlcan  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
showed  the  world  that  the  Nazi  claims 
were  nothing  but  the  Big  Lie.  Jesse 
Owens  beat  them  In  their  own  home.  In 
his  own  way.  with  all  the  pressures  hu- 
manely possible  to  be  borne.  He  came 
throuflrh.  His  victories — as  one  gold 
medal  turned  to  two  then  to  three  and 
then  finally  to  four — were  the  victories 
of  not  onlv  a  man  competing  In  athletic 
competition  but  came  to  sjmibolize  the 
victory  of  liberty  over  oppression  and  of 
truth  over  malevolent  falsehood.  This  is 
oulte  a  symbol  for  any  one  person  to  rep- 
resent, and  I  ouspect  that  many  athletes 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  weight 


such  responsibility  involves.  But,  then, 
Jesse  Owens  was  not  just  an  athlete.  He 
was  a  hero,  which  meant  not  only  that 
he  had  achieved  the  accomplishments  of 
a  hero  but  that  he  had  the  dignity  to  be 
a  hero. 

Jesse  Owens,  a  black  Am«lcan  and 
hero  to  the  world,  has  left  a  legacy  which 
may  in  the  past  and  the  future  be 
equaled  but  never  surpassed.* 

•  Mr.  WHITEHOBST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  American,  the  late  Jesse  Owens. 

I  was  11  years  old  when  Jesse  Owens 
raced  to  fame  in  the  Oljrmpic  games  in 
Berlin  in  1936,  and  I  recall  seeing  his 
tremendous  achievement  in  the  news- 
reels  at  the  neighborhood  movie  theater. 
Even  then,  as  a  yoimg  American  lad,  I 
was  filled  with  pride  by  what  Jesse 
Owens  had  done.  Subsequently  I  followed 
his  career  and  knew  that  mv  childhood 
faith  In  Jesse  Owens  had  not  been  mis- 
placed. His  work  with  the  youth  of 
America  and  his  unfailing  dignity  and 
sportsmanship  In  all  of  his  activities 
reflected  the  innate  goodness  of  the 
man. 

We  mourn  his  passing,  but  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  as  a  great  American.  All  of 
us  are  the  richer  for  his  having  lived 
among  us.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  commemoration 
of  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  great 
athlete  but  an  Inspiration  to  many — 
Jesse  Owens.  He  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  performance  as  a  sopho- 
more at  Ohio  State  University  when  he 
broke  four  world  records  and  equaled 
another  in  45  minutes  at  a  Big  Ten  track 
meet  on  May  25,  1935.  He  will  also  be 
remembered  as  the  hero  in  the  1936 
Olympics  held  in  Berlin  under  Hitler's 
reign  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  white 
supremacy. 

Mr.  Owens'  athletic  achievements 
must  not  overshadow  his  Intellectual 
and  career  accomplishments.  Not  only 
was  he  a  personnel  official  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  a  sales  director  for  a  sporting 
goods  company,  a  public  relations  execu- 
tive, and  a  television  commercial  per- 
sonalltv,  but  he  was  also  a  celebrated 
spokesman  for  the  United  States. 

Jesse  Owens  was  also  a  renown  hu- 
manitarian. As  stated  by  others,  "his 
personal  triumphs  as  a  world-class 
athlete  and  recordholder  were  the  prel- 
ude to  a  career  devoted  to  heln'ng 
others.  His  work  with  young  athletes, 
as  an  unofficial  ambassador  overseas, 
and  as  a  spokesman  for  freedom  are  a 
rich  legacy  to  his  family  and  fellow 
American.s."  As  Mr.  Owens  so  plainly 
stated  himself: 

Material  reward  Is  not  all  there  Is.  How 
many  meals  can  a  man  eat?  How  many  ears 
can  he  drive?  In  how  many  beds  can  he 
sleep?  All  of  life's  wonders  are  not  re- 
flected In  material  wealth. 

A  great  number  of  people  today  can 
learn  from  the  philosophy  of  this  great 
man. 

Many  tributes  will  be  told  of  Jeme 
Owens,  but  our  youth  could  do  no  bet- 
ter than  emulate  such  an  individual — 
not  only  In  the  field  of  athletics,  but  in 
their  philosophies  on  life.  Mt.  Owens 


was  a  simple  man  that  po'severed  when 
racism  and  discrimination  were  ramp- 
ant. He  once  stated : 

We  all  have  dreams,  but  In  order  to  make 
dreams  into  reality.  It  takes  an  awful  lot 
of  determination,  dedication,  self -discipline 
and  effort.  These  things  apply  to  everyday 
life.* 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  saddened  at  the  passing  of  Jesse 
Owens,  one  of  America's  greatest 
athletes. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and 
working  with  Jesse.  He  was  always  eager 
to  lend  a  hand  in  helping  to  organize 
sporting  events  in  Buffalo  and  around 
the  country.  He  exemplified  personal 
quaUties  that  inspire  honor  and  respect 
in  people  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds, 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Jesse  was  probably  best  known  for  his 
performance  in  the  1936  Olympics.  He 
won  four  gold  medals.  In  addition  to 
setting  Oljrmpic  records  in  the  long  jump 
and  the  200-meter  dash,  he  also  won 
the  100-meter  dash  and  shared  in  the 
victory  of  the  American  400-meter  re- 
lay team.  He  also  single-handedly  de- 
stroyed Hitler's  theory  of  "Aryan  su- 
premacy." 

While  Jesse's  Olympic  performance  in 
Berlin  was  outstanding,  it  could  not 
equal  his  remarkable  feat  the  year  be- 
fon. 

On  May  25. 1935,  at  the  Big  Ten  Track 
and  Field  Championships,  Owens  set 
three  world  records  and  tied  a  fourth 
in  just  45  minutes.  Despite  a  bad  back, 
he  equaled  the  world  mark  in  the  100- 
yard  dash.  He  then  set  records  in  the 
long  jump,  the  220-yard  dash,  and  the 
220-y8mi  low  hurdles.  That  may  have 
been  the  greatest  day  any  athlete  ever 
had — ^In  any  sport. 

Mr.  Owens  always  credited  athletics 
with  giving  him  his  start  in  life  and 
the  United  States  with  giving  him  a 
chance  to  fulfill  it.  He  felt  that  his  big- 
gest achievement  in  life  was  not  what 
he  did  in  the  track  and  field  world.  It 
was  that  he  had  the  opportimity  to  do 
it. 

As  a  former  amateur  and  profession- 
al athlete,  I  can  honestly  say  that  no 
athlete  better  symbolized  the  human 
struggle  against  poverty  and  racikl  big- 
otry. Jesse  was  bom  on  September  12. 
1913,  one  of  seven  children  of  Henry 
and  Emma  Owens.  His  father  was  a 
sharecrooper  and  his  grandfather  was 
a  slave.  Jesse  had  to  overcome  many  ob- 
stacles throughout  his  life.  He  was  able 
to  do  this  because  he  looked  at  these 
obstacles,  not  as  roadblocks,  but  chal- 
lenges. His  wonderful  attitude  enabled 
him  to  attain  the  "American  Dream." 

After  the  Olympics,  he  devoted  his 
career  to  helping  others.  His  work  with 
young  athletes,  as  an  unofficial  ambas- 
sador overseas,  and  a  spokesman  for 
freedom,  are  a  rich  legacy  to  his  fellow 
Americans. 

When  asked  about  the  value  of  sports. 
Jesse  replied: 

We  all  have  dreams.  But  In  order  to  make 
dreams  into  reality.  It  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
determination,  dedication,  self-dlaclollne. 
and  effort.  These  thln«8  anplv  to  everrday 
life.  You  leam  not  onlv  the  soort.  but  re- 
spect for  others,  ethics  In  life,  bow  you  are 
Kolnti  to  live,  how  vou  treat  vour  fellow  i 
and  how  you  live  with  your  fellow  man. 
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Jesse  0«  sns  is  truly  an  American  leg- 
end. Althoi  igh  he  is  no  longer  with  us, 
his  couragi  s,  compassion,  and  determi- 
nation will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us 
all  for  man '  years  to  come.* 
•  Mr.  ADDfVBBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Jesaee  Owens,  the  man  I  believe 
will  go  doi  n  as  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  ath  :ete  in  track  and  field  history 
and  one  of  our  finest  Americans. 

I  must  1  dmlt  I  never  met  the  man 
from  Danvl  He,  Ala.,  but  like  most  Amer- 
icans who  i  ollowed  his  athletic  competi- 
tions and  y  3uth  work  I  felt  close  to  him. 
I  have  alw)  ys  admired  men  and  women 
who  drive  themselves  to  the  limits  of 
their  abilit  es.  Jesse  Owens  was  such  a 
man,  a  con  petitor  until  the  very  end. 

This  Na  ion  first  became  aware  of 
Jesse  Owen ;  while  attending  high  school 
in  Clevelan  1.  Ohio  where  he  set  a  score 
of  records. '  Jpon  graduating,  he  attended 
Ohio  State  University  where  he  sst  col- 
legiate tra:k  and  field  records  that 
would  stand  for  years.  As  a  sophomore 
in  his  first  Big  Ten  Championships  he 
entered  thr  competition  in  spite  of  a 
severe  back  injury,  an  injurv  that  had 
prevented  lim  from  working  out  the 
week  of  tie  meet.  Nevertheless,  he 
entered  the  competition  and  in  the  span 
of  45  minu  es  equaled  the  world  record 
for  the  10(-yard  dash,  and  broke  the 
world  recoid  in  the  broad  jump,  220- 
yard  dash,  J  nd  the  220-yard  low  hurdles. 
More  recon  s  and  worldwide  recognition 
were  to  awi  it  him  at  Berlin. 

In  front  ( if  AdoHL  HiUer,  who  had  in- 
tended the  I9J6  Olympic  games  to  be  a 
place  for  th »  entire  world  to  see  the  doc- 
trine of  Aryan  supremacy  in  action, 
Jesse  Owens  ran  away  with  four  gold 
medals  for  the  United  States  with  vic- 
tories in  tl  e  100-meter  and  200-meter 
dash,  along  with  the  broad  jump  and 
400-meter  lelav.  The  records  he  set  in 
the  100-  an  1  200-meter  dash  would  last 
through  19(4,  his  victory  in  the  broad 
jump  until  1968. 

Long  afte  r  he  retired,  the  competitive 
spirit  of  Jes  se  Owens  was  evident  ?n  his 
work  in  coiimimity  service.  He  devoted 
his  free  tim »  to  the  young  people  of  our 
country  anc  the  rest  of  the  world,  once 
commentlnt  "these  young  people  are  the 
greatest  coiamodlty  the  world  has." 

His  competitive  spirit  was  with  him 
untU  the  vei  y  end.  h's  battle  against  lung 
cancer  pertaps  the  only  race  he  could 
not  win  Bu ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  be 
here  today  and  mourn  his  passing  for 
we  should  lionor  his  life,  honor  a  man 
who  meant  jo  much  to  America.  We  live 
at  a  time  vhen  there  is  a  shortage  of 
♦  ^i?**""®^  ^°^  vounsr  and  old  to  look  up 
to.  The  trul  r  great  heroes,  such  as  Jesse 
Owens  will  stand  the  test  of  time  for 
™*^  years  to  come.  Years  from  now 
mere  will  st  11  be  voung  men  and  women 
competing  li  track  and  fle'd  events  who 
strive  to  be  .s  fn.«t  as  .Tesse  Owens.» 
•Jdi.  LDJ  OREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jesse 
Owens  madi  (  his  great  mark  in  sports  10 
yws  befor(  i  was  bom.  Yet  his  name 
was  ahouse  lold  word  to  me.  His  legend- 
a^perfortumce  at  the  1936  Olympic 
S^^-  f^**.  ""*  significance  of  his  vlc- 
to^  In  the  1  ace  of  international  nolltlcal 
pressures  t4  exclude  him.  made  him  a 
national  hero.  At  hJs  death,  we  lost  a 


sports  legend,  a  patriot,  and  a  proud  but 
truly  humble  man.  I  would  like  to  honor 
his  memory  during  this  special  order  by 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  tribute  to 
him  which  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  ran  on  April 
1.  1980. 

Jesse  Owens  Left  Rich  Athletic  Legacy 
(By  Will  Orimsley) 

Jess«  Owens  dead  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  at  age 
66.  Legendary  athlete,  Olympic  gold  medalist, 
citizen,  patriot. 

Jesse  Owens  may  well  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  sports  figures  of 
the  age.  He  overcame  poverty  and  racial 
prejudice,  and  his  impact  on  people  of  both 
white  and  black  complexions,  and  the  dignity 
and  grace  with  which  he  lived  and  died  left 
lis  mark  on  three  generations  of  athletes  and 
non-athletes  alike. 

The  world  will  see  few  like  Jesse  Owens. 

Son  of  an  Alabama  sharecropper  who  was 
picking  cotton  at  the  age  of  7,  he  defied  bias 
and  humiliation  to  gain  a  college  education 
at  Ohio  State  University  with  his  running 
skills.  He  shattered  Adolf  Hitler's  boast  of 
Aryan  race  supremacy  at  Berlin  and  went  on 
to  become  America's  greatest  ambassador  in 
sports. 

He  and  Joe  Louis,  who  came  along  together 
in  the  1930s,  did  more  than  any  other — per- 
haps even  baseball's  Jackie  Robinson — to 
break  the  bonds  of  racial  discrimination. 

At  that  time,  black  men  couldn't  play  in 
the  major  leagues.  They  were  shut  out  of 
football  and  other  blgtlme  sports.  But  no  one 
could  keep  a  man  from  using  bis  fists  or  his 
legs. 

Louis,  the  world  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion who  demolished  Germany's  Max  Schmel- 
Ing,  and'Owens,  in  jetting  world  sprint  rec- 
ords and  winning  four  gold  medals  in  the 
1936  Olympics,  became  national  heroes,  ad- 
mired and  even  beloved  in  the  Jim  Crow 
South. 

The  color  of  a  person's  skin  became  less 
significant. 

For  all  his  early  travails,  Owens  never  dis- 
played an  ounce  of  bitterness. 

"This  is  my  country.  I  live  here."  he  re- 
peatedly said.  "It's  all  I  know.  It's  all  I  have." 

Some  of  the  more  militant  of  his  race 
called  him  an  Uncle  Tom.  This  was  painful 
to  the  great  black  athlete  but  he  never  ceased 
to  try  and  elevate  his  people  through  ex- 
ample and  reason. 

"My  Job  here  is  not  to  complain,"  he  said. 
"It  is  to  try  to  make  this  a  better  world." 

When  America's  black  athletes  were  pre- 
pared to  pull  out  of  the  1968  Olympics  in 
Mexico  City  after  the  gloved  fist  demonstra- 
tion by  sprinters  Tommle  Smith  and  John 
Carlos,  it  remained  for  Owens  to  smooth  the 
waters. 

"I  could  appreciate  their  frustration,"  he 
said.  "But  I  told  them  they  should  fight  their 
war  on  another  battlegrdimd." 

After  the  1936  Berlin  Oames,  Owens  came 
home  to  a  country  still  racially  divided  and 
unappreclative  of  black  contfibutlons.  He 
raced  against  horses  and  appeared  in  tank 
towns  to  make  enough  money  to  exist. 

Yet  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  denied.  He 
became  a  successful  public  relations  execu- 
tive In  Arizona.  Olympic  officials  sought  his 
counsel.  Presidents  Invited  him  to  the 
White  House.  Adulation  followed  tiiTi  every- 
where, particularly  overseas. 

Whenever  he  hit  a  town,  kids,  black  and 
white — unborn  when  he  was  a  sports  hero — 
gravitated  to  him.  He  had  a  rare  magnetism. 

He  also  had  a  rare  gift  of  speech — an  in- 
spirational orator  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Jesse  Jackson  ilk. 

His  message  was  always  one  of  modera- 
tion— love  your  country,  love  your  neighbor, 
judge  a  man  by  his  deeds  not  bla  race,  re- 
ligion or  creed. 


In  a  calloused,  cynical  world,  he  may 
have  appeared  corny  and  naive.  He  was  an 
anachronism. 

But  he  was  genuine.  And  be  left  us  a  rich 
legacy:  A  sense  of  values  that,  If  adopted, 
could  produce  a  better  world.# 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
Cleveland  Owens,  known  to  the  world  of 
sports  as  Jesse  Owens,  was  much  more 
than  a  great  athlete.  In  an  age  of  con- 
venient persistent  stereotypes,  Ameri- 
cans of  all  colors  and  interests  ought  to 
remember  that  he  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  grace,  one  whose  life  as  son,  hus- 
band, and  father  was  a  daily  refutation 
of  the  evil  Implications  of  the  Moynihan 
report. 

Jesse  Owens  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Alabama  sharecropper  whose  father 
moved  the  family  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
search  of  freedom  and  opportunity.  As 
a  young  man,  Jesse  had  real  talent  in 
many  sports,  but  his  youth  was  lived  in 
an  era  of  segregated  playing  fields  and 
locker  rooms.  So  he  tiumed  to  track  and 
field  &s  an  escape  route  from  the  pov- 
erty of  the  ghetto  and  the  road  to  a  col- 
lege education. 

His  accomplishments  on  the  athletic 
field  speak  for  themselves.  In  one  after- 
noon. May  25,  1935,  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  despite  an  ailing  back 
which  would  have  hospitalized  others, 
he  broke  three  world  records  and  tied  a 
fourth,  all  in  the  space  of  less  than  45 
minutes.  Forty-five  years  later,  his 
marks  in  those  four  events  are  still  the 
official  records  for  the  Big  Ten  Confer- 
ence. At  the  Berlin  Olympics  in  1936  he 
won  four  gold  medals,  in  the  100-  and 
200-meter  dashes,  the  broad  jump,  and 
as  the  lead-off  leg  on  the  victorious 
400-meter  relay  team.  That  team  also 
included  my  late  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Ralph  Metcalfe. 

Much  propaganda  was  made  of  the 
notion  that  the  victorious  Owens  was 
supposedly  snubbed  by  an  irate  racist, 
Adolf  Hitler,  at  the  awards  ceremony. 
In  fact.  Hitler  had  refused  to  partici- 
pate when  the  first  black  American, 
Cornelius  Johnson,  won  the  gold  medal 
in  the  high  jump.  But  Americans  who 
do  not  know  or  remember  are  reminded 
of  Hitler's  disdain  for  America's  "black 
auxiliaries"  by  the  vivid  newsreel  foot- 
age of  the  time — a  pictorial  testimonial 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man. 

But  how  many  Americans  remember 
that,  here  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  Jesse 
Owens — famed  Olympic  hero — was  de- 
liberately snubbed  by  his  own  President 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
year  was  1936 — a  Presidential  election 
campaign  was  underway — and  a  white 
"liberal"  Democrat  could  not  afford  to 
demonstrate  a  profile  in  courage  by  open- 
ly inviting  a  black  American,  however 
justly  Jamous,  to  the  White  House.  It 
might  have  had  a  negative  impact  on  his 
"southern  strategy"  for  that  year.  Does 
one  wonder  why  Owens  wound  up  sup- 
porting Alf  Landon  for  President  in  that 
election  year? 

How  did  America  reward  Jesse  Owens 
for  his  Olympic  achievements?  Other 
American  gold  medal  winners  were  given 
Hollywood  movie  contracts,  or  invited  in- 
to prestigious  business  firms,  to  do  public 
relations  work.  Jesse  Owens  was  "al- 
lowed" to  rim  a  freight  elevator  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  family,  and  then  to 
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"rise"  to  the  level  of  playground  director 
at  $2  per  week,  much  less  than  his  white 
counterparts  were  making  for  the  same 
position  and  work.  Jesse  Owens  did  final- 
ly "make  it"  as  a  success  in  business — 
because  of  his  own  ability,  his  peristence 
and  his  tenacious  belief  in  America  as  a 
land  of  promise  and  hope. 

In  later  years,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  black  boycott  of  the  Mexico  City 
Olympics  in  1968,  Jesse  Owens  would  be 
viewed  by  some  as  an  establishment 
"Uncle  Tom."  But  Owens,  always  a  man 
of  insight  and  growth,  later  confessed 
that  he  had  learned  from  the  young  and 
from  people  like  Harry  Edwards  that  a 
new  age  had  truly  dawned  for  black 
Americans,  and  that  it  was  time  to  stand 
up  and  speak  out.  He  "did  just  that  in 
his  book,  "I  Have  Changed." 

His  last  public  statements  before  his 
death  were  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Olympic  boycott  being  proposed  by 
President  Carter  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons. His  eloquence  ought  to  be  heeded 
by  those  who  care  about  the  integrity 
and  vitality  of  the  human  spirit.  Owens 
knew.  Listen  to  his  words: 

To  me,  It  Is  not  right  in  the  eyes  of 
God  or  the  soul  of  man. 

Jesse  Owens  was  a  man  of  singular 
dignity  and  integrity,  who  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  struggle  for  real  hu- 
man rights  and  personal  freedom  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  Let  us 
honor  him  as  an  athlete — but  let  us 
cherish  lum  a.s  a  real  man  among  men.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
this  afternoon  in  paying  a  special  tribute 
to  a  great  public  servant  and  a  world- 
renowned  figure  in  the  atliletic  arena, 
Jesse  Owens.  The  world  will  long  remem- 
ijer  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  athletes  in  track  and  field  his- 
tory. 

He  not  only  captured  the  hearts  of  the 
world,  but  Americans  will  long  remem- 
ber Jesse  Owens  as  a  hero,  whose  four 
gold  medals  at  the  1936  Olympic  games 
in  Berlin  achieved  a  feat  immatched  in 
modem  times  in  Olympic  track  competi- 
tion and  disproved  the  Nazi  doctrine  of 
race  superiority. 

Jesse  was  a  man  who  had  the  abUity 
to  Inspire  people,  the  type  of  individual 
who  one  would  have  to  admire  and  re- 
spect. The  spirit  that  he  demonstrated 
during  the  days  that  he  was  America's 
Olympic  star  persisted  throughout  the 
years. 

Jesse  Owens  displayed  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  an  uncompromising  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  his  personal 
endeavors.  His  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  people  exemplified  his  great 
sensitivity  for  all  people  and  their  needs, 
especially  the  poor  and  underprivileged. 
His  strength  of  character  will  continue 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  young  people 
of  today,  and  as  an  example  of  courage 
in  overcoming  obstacles  thought  by  most, 
to  be  almost  unsurmountable.  Jesse  was 
a  tireless  fighter  for  the  causes  he  be- 
lieved in.  His  Ufe  was  symbolized  by  a 
pursuit  of  excellence. 

Jesse  Owens  was  a  champion  ath- 
lete, nobly  representing  the  United 
States.  However,  although  Jesse  Owens 
did  surprisingly  well,  we  should  not  use 
him  as  an  issue  for  opposing  our  present 


position  in  boycotting  the  Olympic  games 
in  Moscow.  The  Soviets  are  taking  elab- 
orate steps  to  propagandize  the  Moscow 
games.  And  just  like  Hitler  in  1936,  they 
are  developing  their  own  athletes  to  win 
medals  and  score  maximum  propaganda 
impact.  The  fact  is  that  in  this  age  of 
mass  communications,  propaganda  is 
involved  in  many  of  the  actions  that 
governments  tsJce.  Therefore,  if  we  take 
away  the  Soviet's  propaganda  card,  we 
have  done  a  great  damage  to  them. 

As  an  Olympic  champion,  and  as  a 
lifelong  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
underprivilged.  Jesse  Owens  earned  the 
respect  of  citizens  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  the  world.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  legacy  than  his  outstanding  record 
of  service  and  achievement. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
family  .• 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
life  of  Jesse  Owens  brought  into  dra- 
matic focus  the  best  and  the  worst  facets 
of  his  coimtry.  As  a  participant  in  the 
1936  Olympic  games  in  Berlin,  he  acted 
as  the  catalyst  for  a  surge  in  national 
pride  and  a  repudiation  of  racism  as  em- 
bodied in  Hitler's  theory  of  Aryan  su- 
premacy. His  supreb  performances  in 
track  and  field  events  earned  him  four 
gold  medals,  a  feat  which  still  has  yet  to 
be  equalled. 

How  ironic,  then,  that  upon  his  return 
to  America,  Jesse  Owens  found  that  as 
far  as  bigotry  in  his  own  country  was 
concerned,  nothing  had  changed.  The 
domestic  significance  of  his  accomplish- 
ments in  Berlin  was  ignored;  instead, 
parasitic  entrepreneurs  sought  to  mock 
the  prowess  that  had  brought  glory  to 
him  and  to  America  by  submitting  him 
to  races  against  animals,  and  other  sorts 
of  indignities.  Mr.  Owens  acquiesced  be- 
cause he  needed  the  money  to  support  his 
family,  but  one  can  imagine  the  frustra- 
tion and  anger  he  must  have  felt  about 
being  a  black  "hero"  hi  white  America. 
Against  this  background  of  discrimina- 
tion and  hypocrisy,  it  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Owens  resisted  bit- 
temess^^nd  fought  a  system  stacked 
against  him  imtil  he  had  transcended 
its  prohibitions  to  become  a  successful 
businessman  and  an  admired  public 
figure.  This  personal  triumph  is,  in  my 
mind,  every  bit  as  inspiring  as  his  Olym- 
pic victories. 

In  Nebraska's  Second  District,  which 
I  represent,  Mr.  Owens  was  the  com- 
mencement speaker  at  Boys  Town's  high 
school  graduation  ceremony  in  1971, 
served  on  that  Institution's  board  of  di- 
rectors for  3  years  from  1974  to  1977,  and 
remained  a  member  of  the  Friends  of 
Boys  Town  imtil  his  death.  Such  com- 
mitments to  the  less  privUeged  youth  of 
our  country  reflected  his  concern  that 
they  be  spared  the  injustices  he  had 
known. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  Jesse 
Owens  was  a  truly  gifted  athlete,  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  of  this  century;  rec- 
ollections of  this  powerful  yet  fluid  stride 
Infuse  the  cliche  "poetry  in  motion"  with 
true  meaning.  But  it  is  his  inner  strength 
that  I  will  remember— a  strength  based 
on  his  faith  in  himself  and  in  the  coun- 
try he  loved.  And  I  would  like  to  beUeve 
that  ultimately,  America  vindicated  the 
faith  of  Jesse  Owens.* 


•  Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jesse  Ow- 
ens is  a  hero  in  the  truest  sense  of  that 
word.  His  Olympic  victories  earned  him 
a  rightful  place  among  champions,  but 
more  Important  was  the  character  of  this 
man.  The  strength  of  Jesse  Owens  was 
his  dignity.  His  life  provided  a  testament 
to  his  own  words : 

Regardless  of  his  color,  a  man  who  be- 
comes a  recognized  athlete  has  to  learn  to 
walk  10  feet  tall.  But  he  must  have  his  dig- 
nity off  the  athletic  field. 

There  were  people  and  times  that 
would  have  denied  Jesse  Owens  his  dig- 
nity. He  reacted  not  with  bitterness,  but 
with  the  fortitude  to  prevail  over  adver- 
sity. His  name  will  hve  on  not  only  in 
record  books,  but  in  history  books  as 
weU.  He  touched  many  Uves  in  his  in- 
dividual quest  for  excellence. 

The  accomplishments  of  Jesse  Owens 
are  extraordinary  for  a  man  of  any 
time.  He  has  made  all  of  us  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

Our  memory  is  clear  of  this  American 
Olympisui  with  his  four  gold  medsds  in 
Berlin.  When  the  Star-Spangled  Baimer 
was  played,  Jesse  Owens  stood  proud  and 
unbowed  under  the  glare  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
Owens  had  shown  the  world  the  error 
of  Ayran  racial  superiority  and  the  fool- 
ishness of  Nazi  racism.  The  Berlin  Olym- 
pics were  not  poUtical  to  Jesse  Owens. 
He  let  his  deeds  stand  as  the  most  elo- 
quent statement  of  the  games. 

The  courage  of  Jesse  Owens  gave 
strength  to  black  Americans.  His  great- 
ness would  not  be  diminished  by  the  an- 
ger of  a  Hitler  or  disappointments  at 
home. 

Jesse  Owens  as  a  black  American  knew 
the  shackles  of  racial  bigotry  and  the 
chains  which  replaced  slavery  with  sec- 
ond class  citizenship.  Even  this  authen- 
tic hero  felt  the  sting  of  persecution  by 
his  own  countrymen.  He  had  the  courage 
and  fortitude  to  face  squarely  a  system 
of  oppression  and  prevail. 

Bom  James  Cleveland  Owens  on  Sep- 
tember 12, 1913,  he  is  a  native  son  of  Ala- 
bama bom  in  the  Morgan  County  town 
of  Danville  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District.  As  much  as  I  would  Uke  to  claim 
this  man  for  his  birthplace  alone,  he  is 
too  big  for  any  one  place  and  we  must 
share  the  glory  not  only  with  his  homes 
in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Arizona,  but  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  well.  He  would 
carry  with  him  from  that  sharecropper's 
cabin  in  Danville  a  strength  which  made 
him  strive  to  overcome  and  overcome  he 
did.  Dr.  Archibald  Carey,  a  circuit  court 
judge  in  Chicago  and  minister  emeritus 
of  Quinn  Chapel  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Eoiscopal  Church,  summed  it  up 
this  way  in  his  eulogy  of  Jesse  Owens: 

He  lived  In  a  land  in  which  big  people  are 
big  and  little  people  can  become  big.  Jesse 
was  a  prize  example  of  that. 

The  life  of  Jesse  Owens  was  filled  with 
many  ups  and  downs.  He  persevered 
throueh  the  highs  and  lows  and  always 
was  able  to  give  something  of  himself. 
His  most  obvious  shortcoming  was  that 
he  was  generous  to  a  fault.  His  work 
with  charity  was  a  lifelong  activity. 

Jesse  Owens  set  high  standards  for 
himself  and  he  met  them.  TtiaX  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  alwavs  the  winner, 
but  he  always  did  the  best  he  could. 
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accomplishihents  as  an  athlete  are  rec- 
ognized the  world  over.  He  is  indeed  an 
American  h  iro. 
|Vtom  the  Qi  ilncy 
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Herald-Whig,  Apr.  2,  1980] 
Jesse  Owens,  Hero 
was  a  "hero  for  the  ages"  and 
best-known  athlete  in   track 
the  obituaries  said  this 


poll   of  35  sports  editors  and 

"for   publication   in   The 

No.   2.   Jim   Thorpe,   the 

athlete,   was   ranked   the 

he    IS    greatest   male   athletes 

1977.   Thorpe   was  given  287 

editors   and   writers.    Owens 

with  only  55  points.  In  a  sim- 

Press   poll    in    1950,   Thorpe 

to  be  the  greatest  and  Owens 


e  ghth. 


death  at  the  age  of  66  reminds 

be  things  in  life  more  impor- 

stich  arbitrary  rankings.  In   1980, 

comparisons  are  made  between 

Olympics  and  the   1936  Olym- 

mtler's  Berlin,  it  is  the  fact  of 

I  old  medals  in  the  Berlin  Olym- 

remembered — not    necessarily 

accomplishment  means  now. 

p«  rformance    in    those    Olympics 

act.  his  most  memorable  ath- 

May   25,    1935,    representing 

a  championship  meet  against 

Ann  Arbor,  Owe;.8  successively 

world  record  for  the   100-yard 

ids),  broke  the  world  record 

Jump,   now  called   the  long 

Ills  only  attempt   (26  feet  8'/4 

remained   the  record   for  25 

the  world  record  for  the  220- 

seconds,  which  also  bettered 

200  meters)    and  broke  the 

for  the  220-yard  low  hurdles 

which  also  bettered  the  record 

low  hurdles). 

or  so  that  day  in  May  45  years 

broke  five  world's  records   and 

And  he  did  It  suffering  severe 

'""■m   a   tumble   down   his   fra- 

stairs  five  days  earUer. 
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Owens  overcame  physical  pain  to  achieve 
in  1935.  He  overcame  fears  of  Aryanism  to 
become  the  symbol  of  the  American  answer 
to  Hitler's  notions  about  a  "master  race"  in 
,il936.  Still,  in  1936,  in  America  and  because 
of  Owens'  race,  as  be  once  told  an  inter- 
viewer, "I  couldn't  ride  in  the  front  of  the 
bus." 

Most  of  us  probably  did  not  know  Jesse 
Owens  except  as  a  symbol  of  unique  athletic 
prowess.  What  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
member, as  we  mourn  him,  is  not  the  par- 
ticular thing  he  did  to  become  a  name  we 
know  but  that  the  world  we  live  in  can 
change — as  the  world  Owens  lived  in  did 
change — for  the  better. 

By  remembering  this,  we  acknowledge 
that  we  indeed  were  able  to  rid  ourselves  of 
some  of  our  foolishness  and  some  of  our  prej- 
udices. It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  a 
human  being  can  twhleve  despite  that  fool- 
ishness and  prejudice — and  by  so  doing  help 
the  rest  of  us  who  let  foolishness  and  prej- 
udice blind  us  to  all  that  is  possible. 

We  have  enough  reason  then  to  call  Jesse 
Owens  a  "hero  for  the  ages."9 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  Jesse  Owens,  one  of  the  greatest 
athletes  of  all  time,  died.  His  feat  of  win- 
ning four  gold  medals  that  1936  day  in 
Berlin  represents  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  history  of 
sports  and  an  achievement  which  will  be 
difficult  for  any  track  and  field  athlete  to 
match,  let  alone  surpass.  In  a  single  day, 
Jesse  Owens  also  accomplished  what  no 
scientific  theories  or  arguments  had  been 
able  to  do — disprove  Hitler's  master  race 
theory. 

He  was  an  athlete  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  To  Jesse  Owens,  competition 
was  what  the  games  were  all  about.  When 
asked  about  the  alleged  snub  from  Hitler, 
he  replied  that  he  had  been  running 
against  the  world  and  not  against  Hitler. 

Besides  being  a  world  class  athlete, 
Jesse  Owens  proved  to  be  a  world  class 
person  as  well.  Whether  helping  young 
athletes  or  promoting  the  Olympics,  Jesse 
Owens  put  forth  his  best  effort  in  trying 
to  help  others.  He  will  be  sorely  missed, 
particularly  in  these  troubled  times  for 
the  Olympic  movement.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration and  a  shining  example  to  all  of 
us.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  many  colleagues  in  hav- 
ing paid  tribute  to  a  great  American 
sports  hero,  Jesse  Owens,  who  recently 
passed  away.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the 
outstanding  Americans  of  the  century. 

His  sports  accomplishments  bear  the 
test  In  time.  Jesse  Owens  was  one  of  the 
finest  athletes  in  history — collegiate  ath- 
lete, world  record  holder,  Olympic  cham- 
pion. These  accomplishments  earned  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  a  sport 
superstar  and  the  "fastest  human  alive." 

How  can  the  world  forget  his  unbe- 
lievable performance  at  the  1936  Olympic 
games  in  Berlin?  Setting  world  records 
and  bringing  home  four  gold  medals  in 
track  and  field  made  the  world  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  the  yoimg  black  athlete 
from  America. 

But,  Jesse  Owens'  shorts  accompl'sh- 
ments  must  not  overshadow  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  citizen  working  to  elim- 
inate poverty,  racial  bigotry,  and  the  like. 
He  was  a  shining  example  that  hard  work 
and  dedication  do  lead  to  success.  Many 
a  yoimg  athlete  foimd  inspiration  in  the 
life  of  Jesse  Owens. 


Times  have  changed  since  Jesse  Owens 
returned  from  the  Olympic  games.  There 
were  no  parades.  White  House  receptions 
or  million  dollar  contracts  waiting  for 
him.  However,  tiiis  does  not  detract  from 
his  place  in  history  or  his  place  in  our 
hearts.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
modem  "civilized"  world,  heroes  like  the 
ones  in  the  old  days,  heroes  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  are  hard  to  come  by. 
The  passing  of  one  of  these  rare  individ- 
uals, therefore,  is  hard  to  endure.  On 
March  30,  1980,  America  lost  one  of  its 
great  heroes. 

In  the  ancient  world,  a  hero  was  a 
sp)ecial  class  of  p)erson;  floating  some- 
where between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
A  hero,  such  as  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
defined  as  a  person  who  performed  deeds 
that  defied  ordinary  explanation.  A  hero 
set  an  example  for  all  men  to  aspire  to, 
and  in  fact,  there  were  hero  cults.  Jesse 
Owens  deserves  the  title  of  hero.  He  not 
only  performed  deeds  that  defied  ordi- 
nary explanation,  his  very  accomplish- 
ments proved  greater  and  more  telling 
than  the  feats  of  an  entire  nation.  We  do 
not  go  in  for  cult  worship  these  days, 
but  I  certainly  would  not  mind  if  my 
children  look  toward  Jesse  Owens  as  a 
model  of  an  American.  His  perseverance, 
his  drive,  his  loyalty  to  a  country  that 
was  not  always  loyal  to  him  because  of 
his  color,  his  modesty,  and  his  pride,  these 
are  characteristics  it  would  hurt  none  of 
us  to  cultivate. 

Jesse's  accomplishments  in  the  Nazi- 
Germany  Olympics  of  1936  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  He  made  it  quite  clear  that 
there  is  not  a  superior  or  a  master  race. 
Even  off  the  track,  Jesse  was  an  inspira- 
tion. He  Inspired  thousands  of  yoimg 
people  to  get  off  the  streets  and  onto  the 
fields.  Jesse  felt  very  strongly  about  the 
positive  effects  that  competition  could 
bring  about.  And  through  his  annual 
competition  called  the  Jesse  Owens 
Games,  he  successfuUy  brought  those 
positive  effects  onto  many  young 
individuals. 

Jesse  Owens  will  surely  go  down  in 
the  history  books  as  an  American  patriot. 
If  each  of  us  could  acquire  one  of  the 
qualities  that  made  Jesse  so  great,  the 
world  would  be  a  much  more  pleasant 

d1&C6.0 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
honor  today  in  rising  to  remember  a 
great  American,  Jesse  Owens.  The  very 
name  Jesse  Owens  evokes  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  patrioti'^m  in  all  of  us. 

Who  can  forget  that  proud  moment 
during  the  1936  Olympic  games  in  Berlin 
when  Owens,  chastized  by  the  Nazis  as 
being  "inferior"  because  he  was  black, 
went  on  to  not  only  win.  but  to  set  major 
Olympic  records  in  sprint  events. 

Jesse  Owens  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  His  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  American  sports  scene  has 
resulted  in  superior  physical  education 
programs  in  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties. 

Jes";e  Owens  was  al<!0  a  model  to  the 
black  you*h  of  this  Nat'on,  proving  that 
race  or  color  cannot  ard  should  not  te  a 
barrier  to  a  successful  life. 

In  the  end,  Jesse  Owens  lost  out  to  the 
most  feared  k'Uer  of  all.  But  even  In  his 
battle  with  cancer,  he  showed  tbe  same 
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courage  and  dignity  that  marked  his 
days  as  an  athlete. 

At  a  time  when  the  very  prestige  of  our 
Nation  is  being  challenged  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  must  not  let  a  man  like  Jesse 
Owens  be  forgotten.* 


DOMESTIC  STEEL  INDUSTRY  PRO- 
TECnON  ACT  OP  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Atkinson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  toward  the 
formulation  of  a  national  steel  policy. 
This  legislation  would  make  the  "trigger 
price  mechanism,"  which  is  so  important 
In  protecting  the  domestic  steel  Industry 
from  illegal  imports,  a  matter  of  statu- 
tory law.  By  establishing  this  protection 
through  an  act  of  Congress,  I  propose  to 
prevent  the  sort  of  events  which  led  up  to 
the  suspension  of  the  trigger  price  mech- 
anism by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  suspension  may  be  seen  as  a 
sign  to  allow  foreign  producers  to  im- 
port steel  products  without  worrying 
about  selling  these  products  at  unfairly 
competitive  prices.  It  comes  at  an  im- 
fortunate  time,  when  imports  in  the 
month  of  February  have  Increased '25.4 
percent  over  February  of  last  yejir. 

The  administration  used  the  trigger 
price  mechanism  to  hold  the  steel  in- 
dustry hostage,  by  threatening  to  suspend 
it  when  one  company  announced  Its 
plans  to  institute  antidumping  Investiga- 
tions as  was  Its  right  under  law.  If  Con- 
gress mandates  the  establishment  of  the 
trigger  price  mechanism,  then  its  use 
will  be  certified,  domestic  steel  produc- 
tion will  be  protected  from  illegal  im- 
ports, and  from  the  caprices  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

I  have  also  strengthened  the  trigger 
price  system  to  include  for  differences 
on  the  economic  factors  which  affect 
steel  production  in  the  European  Eco- 
'    nomic    Community    as    distinct    from 
Japan.  This  will  help  prevent  some  of  the 
**  dumping  which  occurred  under  the  in- 
adequate one-tier  system   which  only 
,  took  into  account  Japanese  steel  prod- 
ucts. All  in  all,  I  believe  this  bill  will 
show  that  the  Congress  is  willing  to  pro- 
tect American  jobs  from  imports  that 
are  sold  at  illegally  low  prices. 

HM.  7069 
A  bUI  to  require  that  a  trigger  price  mech- 
anism be  implemented  with  respect  to  steel 
mUl  products  of  Japan  and  the  countries 
within  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity in 'order  to  facilitate  antidumping 
du^  investigations  regarding  such  prod- 
ucts 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Steel  In- 
dustry Protection  Act  of  1980". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "EEC"  means  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "steel  mill  product"  means 
any  kind  or  caterrory  of  article  of  steel  that 
is  maniifactiired  in  Janan  or  in  one  or  more 
countries  within  the  EEC  and  is  imported 
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into  the  United  States  in  quantities  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  to  be  significant. 

(4)  The  term  "trigger  price"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  steel  mill  product — 

(A)  the  base  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  producing  that  product  in  Japan  or 
the  EEC,  as  the  case  may  be;  plus 

(B)  such  extra  charges  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to 
reflect  costs  Incurred  In  manufacturing  the 
product  In  Japan  or  the  EEC,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  meet  special  characteristics  relatmg 
to  dimension,  chemistry,  or  surface  prepara- 
tion; plus 

(C)  importation  costs,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  (such  as  Inland  freight  in  coun- 
try of  manufacture,  loading,  ocean  freight. 
Insurance,  Interest,  and  wharfage  charges, 
but  excluding  duty),  for  regional  delivery 
within  the  United  States. 

The  base  cost  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  producing  a  steel  mUl  product  Is  the 
cost  of  producing  raw  steel  by  representative 
firms  in  Japan  or  the  EEC,  as  the  case  naay 
be,  divided  by  such  yield  factors  as '  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  to  which  such 
raw  steel  cost  shall  be  applied  factors  (aver- 
aged for  firms  producing  the  steel  mUl  prod- 
uct In  Japan  or  In  countries  within  the 
EEC)  relating  to  raw  material  inputs,  labor 
expenses,  overhead,  and  profit  margin  multi- 
plied by  coefficients  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  that  express  the  average  pro- 
duction experience  of  such  firms. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  data,  for 
each  calendar  year  quarter  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
trigger   price   for   each   steel   mill    product. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

( 1 )  substantial  or  repeated  Imports  of  any 
steel  mUl  product  of  Japan  are  being  made 
at  prices  below  the  applicable  trigger  price 
for  Japanese  products  of  that  kind  for  the 
calendar  quarter  concerned;  or 

(2)  substantial  or  repeated  Imports  of  any 
steel  mUl  product  of  any  country  within 
the  EEC  are  being  made  at  prices  below  the 
applicable  trigger  price  for  EEC  products  of 
that  kind  for  the  calendar  quarter  con- 
cerned; 

the  Secretary  shall  initiate  an  antidumping 
duty  investigation  under  section  732(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  im- 
ports of  that  steel  mill  product  from  the 
country  concerned. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  require  im- 
porters of  steel  mill  products  to  present  at 
the  time  of  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
such  products  (if  the  shipment  has  an  ag- 
gregate value  exceeding  »2,500)  a  special  In- 
voice containing  such  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  shipment  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  for  purposes  of  administering  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.9 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  White  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
In  the  family. 

Mr.  Grat  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  after  1:45  pjn.  on  April  15  and 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  on  account 
of  representing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  of  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  lesisla- 


tlve  program  and  any  special  ordCTS  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and  extend  hte 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Musto)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GucKMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clay,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  p>ermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  W ampler. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McKlNNEY. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stockmah. 

Mr.  Clingek. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Kellt. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  C^rane. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MtrsTo),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roomo. 

Mr.  Aspnf. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Kogovskk. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Paxtntrot. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Stabk. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Wolff  In  three  Instancea. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  DODD  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waxman  In  two  instances. 
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Mr.  CLAT. 

the  House 
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the  House 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 

now  adjourn, 
on  was  agreed  to;   accord- 
I'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.) , 
adjourned  until   tomorrow, 
IprU  17,  1980,  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTEVE 
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Under  clijuse  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

were  taken  from  the 

and  referred  as  follows: 

from  the  General  Counsel 

Depaiiment  of  Defense,  transmitting 
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in  two  instances, 
of  Oklahoma. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


lei  ter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 

the  Army  (Installations,  Logls- 

Management),  transmit- 

a  study  has  been  conducted 

of  packing  and  crating  serv- 

,eavenworth,  Kans.,  and  that  a 

been   made   that   performance 

is   the   most   cost-efTective 

accomplishing    It.    pursuant   to 

)f   Public   Law   96-107;    to   the 

Armed  Services. 

letter    from    the    President    and 

Import  Bank  of  the  United 

the  annual  report  of  the 

year  1979.  pursuant  to  section 

Import  Bank  Act  of   1946, 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Urban  Affairs. 

from  the  Chairman,  Council 

of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 

Act  No.  3-172,  to  order  the 

portion  of  Maine  Avenue  be- 

Street  SW.,  and  Seventh  Street 

(Ward  2),  pursuant   to 

of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

from  the  Chairman,  Council 

of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 

Act  No.  3-173  to  order  the 

1  ortlon  of  Whitehaven  Parkway 

S  Street  NW.,  and  R  Street 

Street  NW..  to  40th  Street 

public  alley  systems   within 

S-1312,  and  1313   (S.O.  79- 

d  itermlne  that  the  abandonment 

?lan   Streets,  Plan  T,  Plan  O, 

.  within  Squares  N-1312,  1313, 

the  Highway  Plan  of  the  Dis- 

not  inconsistent  with  the 

the  city  of  Washington  (S.O. 

3).  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 

93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 

Columbia. 

from  the  Chairman.  Council 

of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 

Act  3-174.  to  amend  the  solid 

of  the  District  of  Colum- 

to  section   602(c)    of   Public 

to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
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cf 
letl  er 


regulat  ions 


lettfcr  from  the  Executive  Secretary 

;ment    of    Health,    Education, 

transmitting    proposed    final 

revising  current  regulations  gov- 

jrogram    a<lmlnl8tered    by    the 

Improvement  of  pK)stsecondary 

pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 

Education    Provisions   Act,   as 


amended:   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4140.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  estimating  the  number  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  U.S. 
civilian  contract  personnel  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  assignments  In  Implementation  of 
sales  and  conunerclal  exports  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  as  of  September  30,  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  36(a)(7)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4141.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b (J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4142.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  report  on  the  status  of  health  pro- 
fessions personnel  in  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  708(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4143.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the  Metro- 
politan Lexington,  Ky.,  urban  study,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  of  the  House  Conunlt- 
tee on  Public  Works  adopted  June  14,  1972; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

4144.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  their  surviving  spouses  and 
children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

4145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
domestic  international  sales  corporation  leg- 
islation, pursuant  to  section  506  of  Public 
Law  92-178;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

4146.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice's hospital  planning  activities  (HRD-80- 
28,  Apr.  16,  1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  637.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2012.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  assistance  in  support  of  peaceful 
and  democratic  processes  of  development  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  (Rept. 
No.  96-883) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS   SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows : 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  6942.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national security  and  development  assist- 
ance, the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
for  a  period  ending  not  late^  than  April  30, 


1980.  for  consideration  of  such  portions  of 
the  bin  as  fall  within  its  Jurisdiction  under 
clause  2,  rule  XLVIII  (Rept.  No.  96-884,  pt. 
I ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.R.  7065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  withholding 
of  State  disability  fund  contributions  from 
the  pay  of  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 

Mr.  RoYEE.  and  Mr.  Fazio)  : 

H.R.  7066.  A  bill  relating  to  the  limitation 

of  obligations  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 

highway  safety  construction  during  certain 

fiscal   yeiirs;    to   the   Committee   on    Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 
H.R.  7067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  7068.  A  bill  to  reform  the  retired  pay 
system  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Armed   Services,   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ATKINSON: 
H.R.  7069.  A  bUl  to  require  that  a  trigger 
price  mechanism  be  Implemented  with  re- 
spect to  steel  mill  products  of.  Japan  and 
countries  within  the  European  Economic 
Community  in  order  to  facilitate  antidump- 
ing duty  investigations  regarding  such 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

H.R.  7070.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  medic- 
aid matching  formula;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  7071.  A  bill  to  require  certain  reports 
to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 

H.R.  7072.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  5702 
and  5704  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  maximum  rates  for  per  diem 
and  actual  subsistence  expenses  and  mile- 
age allowances  of  Government  employees  on 
official  travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Obebstar)  : 

H.R.  7073.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  vio- 
lations, by  retail  credit  card  issuers,  of  cer- 
tain State  Laws  relating  to  credit  card 
transactions  shall  be  treated  as  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  subject  to  the 
remedies  established  In  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

HE.  7074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  compensation  received  by  Federal 
employees  while  being  held  hostaige  In  a 
foreign  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  7076.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  Bridge;  .to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H  R  7076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  establish  a 
limitation  of  time  for  issuing  remedial  orders 
under  that  act  and  commencing  certain  en- 
forcement actions  under  other  energy  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
HR  7077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  replace  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  with  indi- 
vidual income  tax  credits  for  State  and  local 
taxes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMAGK  {for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  7078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  light  water  nuclear  reactor 
safety  research  and  development,  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Energy  and  to 
be  coordinated  vrtth  the  improved  reactor 
safety  research  program  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Conunlsslon;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Science  and  Technology  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  7079..  A  blU   to  repeal  the  Soil   and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   REUSS    (for   himself,  Mr.   Sx 

Germain,  Mr''  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Wy- 

lie)    (by  request) : 

H.R.    7080.    A    bill    to    protect    depositors. 

creditors,    and    Federal    deposit    insurance 

funds,  to  prevent  significant  disruptions  In 

financial  services,  and   for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Committee  on  Ranking.  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  7081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain  charges 
for  waste  treatment  services  as.  deductible 
State  or  local  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HR.  7082.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  energy  consumed 
by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goverment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  7083.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  and  dental  care  to  sur- 
viving   spouses    of    members    and    certain 
former  members 'of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  not  remarried;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  RotrssELOr) : 
H.J.  Res.  532.  Joint  resolution  to  urge  the 
development    of   an    International    code   of 
business  conduct:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Nowak, 
'  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Miujer  of  Cali- 

fornia, Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr. 
,  Shannon.  Mr.  Brodkead,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  McHucH.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Bon- 
KER,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Obzrstar. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta,  Mr.  COELMO.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
FORSTTHB,    Mr.    WOLPE.    Mrs.    Chis- 

holm,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Mttcrbll  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Al- 
bosta,  Mb.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
KOBTMAYER,  and  Mr.  MorrErr) : 
i-  H.  Res.  638.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House  of  Representatives  that  the 


President  should  take  certain  actions  with 
respect  to  East  Timor;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.  Res.  639.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  Immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  reduce  mterest  rates;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL    SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

HR.  809:  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Quayle. 

H.R.  1867 :  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.R.  3263:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  4294:  Mr.  Fisher. 

H.R.  4646:  Mr.  Mica. 

HJt.  4796:  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  4805:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
P?aLLrp  Burton,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.R.  4939:  Mr.  BROWN  of  California. 

H.R.  6060:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  GmcRiCH.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  5371:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

H.R.  5466:  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Courter.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mrs. 
SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Whtttaker.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Ebdahl.  Mr.  FrrHiAN.  Mr.  Mottl,  Ms. 
Dakar.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  How- 
ard. Mr.  ICHORD.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  RrrrER. 

HJl.  5477:  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5739 :  Mr.  Sebeuus. 

H  Jl.  5771 :  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
MURTHA,  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Stenholm.  and  Mr. 
Clinger. 

H.R.  6240:  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr 
Grassley,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Gramm. 

H.R.  6377:  Mrs.  Fenvitick.  Mr.  Macuire, 
Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  and  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.R.  6422:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  6540:  Mr.  DiCGS,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL.  and  Mr.  Albosta. 

HR.  6611:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr. 
PISH.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr  Weiss.  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Phillip 
BURTON.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Patten.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Oilman,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Izhman.  Mrs.  Cms- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  PRCirzKL. 
Mr  Blanchard.  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols.  Mr. 
CHAPPELL.  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Stack.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Beodhead.  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Guabini,  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Lowry,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  6722:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton! Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  W»A«R.  Mr.  Uoall. 
and  Mr.  Kastenmker. 

H.R.  6723:  Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  6782:  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Dornan.  and  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  6813:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 


Gray,   Mr.   Maguire,   Mr.   DamnJM,  and  Ul. 
Murtha. 

H.R.  6936:  Mr.  Evams  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Pasbatan,  Mr.  Asdnor.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Howard,    Mr.    Dornan,   Mr.    Shumway,    B«r. 

PORSYTHE,  Mr.  LXLAND,  Shd  Mr.  CLEVELAND. 

H.R.  6941:  Mr.  Bafaus,  Mr.  Columb  Of 
Texas,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgi*.  Mr.  Yatron,  and 
Mr.  Young  ot  Alaska. 

HJl.  6964:  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Lujah,  Mr. 
MooRKEAD  Of  CaUfornia,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Leach  of  LoulsUna.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Si 
Germain,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Ur. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Stack,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.  Neal,  Blr.  Eicert,  Mr.  Doughrtt,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Benjamik, 
Mr.  BowEH,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Bram  at 
Georgia,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

HJ.  Res.  470:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  ttr. 
Bo  wen,     Mr.     Bbinkley,     Mr.     Buchanan, 

Mr.     BXTBGENER,     Mr.     JOHN     L.     BWWPOW,     MT. 

Butler.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Carter,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Clinger,  B4r.  Ooelho,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  nUnols,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Cowte,  Mr.  Coitters,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Oorrada,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabamm. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Erdarl,  MT. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr  Fazio,  Mr.  Findixt, 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Fren^. 
Mr.  FUQUA,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
GiNN.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Outer. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Lederer.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, Mr.  McKinnet.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiNKTA,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Montcomot, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Murfht 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols,  Mr. 
MURTHA,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Omr- 
star,  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peskimb. 
Mr  Petri,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Heuss.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roe,  MJr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Shelbt,  Ur. 
Shumwat,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Smtth  of  lowm, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  SrANTOit. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  White,  Mr.  WKumt, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wiwh, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Zkferetti. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  fcJr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  McBwew. 
Mr.  PiNDLET.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Stanoe- 

LAND. 

H.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Dcckaed. 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.  Res.  636:  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
BLANCHARD,  Mr.  BoNER  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Laoomarsino. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Harris. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

330.  Bv  the  Speaker;  Petition  of  the  Clear 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  Richmond,  Ind..  relative 
to  opposing  registration  for  selective  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

331.  Also^  petition  of  the  City  CouncU  of 
the  City  of  Elizabeth.  N.J..  relative  to  the 
Cuban  refugees  now  encamped  at  the  Peru- 
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1  Bmbai  sy 


TUn 
tee  on 

333.    AlB) 
Senior 
Uve  to 
products 
and  Foreigi  i 


Havana,  Cuba;  to  the  Commit- 
AiTatrs. 

petition    of    the    Noquochoke 

Club,  Westport,  Klass.,  rela- 

cotktrolling   the   price   of   crude   oil 

o  the   Committee   on  Interstate 

Commerce. 


I  Pore  gn 


Cltlsens 


Under 
posed 
follows: 


(lause  6  of  rule   xxiii    pro- 
am  indments  were  submitted  as 


Kr. 


flvt 


By 

— In  the 
Budget  for 
for  the  &£c: 
ate  level  of 
000;  and 
in  the  budget 
light  of  eci  nomlc 
relevant  fa*  tors 

In  sectloi 
major  functional 
and 

»S0.0OO,0OO. 
By  Ml 


in  Tease 


Envlro  iment 


CAVANAUQH: 
section  of  the  Congressional 
the  United  States  Government 

1  year  1981  reduce  the  approprt- 
total  budget  outlays  by  (50,000,- 

the  amount  of  the  surplus 
which  is  appropriate  in  the 
conditions  and  all  other 
by  (50.000,000. 

2  the  amount  of  outlays  for  the 
category  Natural  Resources 

(300)    reduce  outlays  by 


ORAMM: 

(Amendn^nt  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 


tute.) 

—Strike  all 
insert  in 


Ue[i 


com  itions 


That  the 
Clares, 
gressional 
fiscal  year 

(1)  the 
nues  is 
which  the 
should  be 
amount  by 
eral  revenui 
000,000: 

(3)    the 
authority  is 

(3)  the 
outlays  is  $( 

(4)  the 
et  which  is 
nomlc 
factors  is 

(5)  the 
debt  is 
which    the 
should 
000.000;  and 

(6)  the 
ligations  for 
loans  is 
level  of 
principal  is 

Sac.  3. 
prlate  level 
and  of  total 
paragraphs 
of  this 
termlnes 
301(a)(3) 
of   1974  tha; 
on  October 
new  budget 
mated  budget 
tlonal 

(1) 

(A)  New 
000: 


Coigressl 


after  the  resolving  clause  and 
thereof  the  following: 

hereby  determines  and  de- 
pursUant  to  section  301  (a)  of  the  Con- 
Eudget  Act  of  1974,  that  for  the 
oeginnlng  on  October  1,  1980 — 
re  ximmended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
•615 ,800,000.000,  and  the  amoimt  by 
aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
is  $10,300,000,000  and  the 
'  rhich  the  aggregate  level  of  Fed- 
should  be  increased  is  $22,300,- 


and 


categtiry 


(B)  Outlay, 

(3)   Inten^tional 

(A)  New 

000: 
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AMENDMENTS 


H.  Con.  Res.  307 


a  jproprlate  level  of  total  budget 

«694.800,000,000; 
ajproprlate  level  of  total  budget 

11,800.000.000; 

aoftount  of  the  siirplus  in  the  budg- 

ippropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 

and    all    other    relevant 

t^OOO.000.000: 

I  ppropriate  level   of  the  public 

•92fl  800,000.000  and  the  amount  by 

statutory    limit    on    such    debt 

accordingly  be  Increased  is  (30,100,- 

ai^ropriate  level  Of  total  gross  ob- 

the  principal  amount  of  direct 

•60JBOO.000.000  and  the  appropriate 

total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 

>79 ,600,000.000. 

on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
of  total  new  budget  authority 
budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
2)   and  (3)   of  the  first  section 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
declares  pursuant  to  section 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
for  the   fiscal   year  beginning 
1980,  the  apnropriate  level  of 
outlays  authority  and  the  estl- 
outlays  for  each  major  func- 
T  are  as  follows: 
National  Defense  (060) : 

3udget  authority,  (166,600,000,- 


Baied 


'! 


•163.000,000.000. 
Affairs  (160) : 
budget    authority,    (23,300,000. 


(B)  outia^,  (g.ooo,ooo,ooa 

(3)  Oener  a  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (360): 

(A)  New  lludget  authority,  (6,700,000,000- 

(B)  Outlars,  (6.300.000,000. 

(4)  Energ:    (270) : 

(A)  New  1  udget  authority,  (7.400.000  000- 

(B)  Cutis  m,  (7,000,000.000. 


(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    (11300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (12,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture   (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (2,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -(100,000,000. 

(8)  Transfmrtation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget   authority,   (22300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (460) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (9,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education,     Training,     Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    (31,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (29,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New   budget  authority,   (71,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  961,600,000,000. 
(13)   Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,   $251,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (219.500,000,000. 

(13)   Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
(A)  New    budget    authority,    $21,700,000,- 
000; 


Outlays,  $21,200,000,000. 

Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 
New  budget  authority,  (4,200,000,000; 
Outlays,  (4,600.000,000. 

General  Government  (800) : 
New  budget  authority,  (4,700,000,000: 
Outlays,  (4,600,000,000. 

General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 

New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000: 
Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 
Interest  (900) : 
New    budget    authority,    (72,200,000,- 


(B) 

(14) 

(A) 

(B) 

(15) 

(A) 

(B) 

(16) 
(860): 

(A) 

(B) 

(17) 

(A) 
000; 

(B)   Outlays,  (72,200,000,000. 

(18)  AUowances  (930) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —(1,700.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -(1,700,000.000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -(24,600.000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,   -$24,600,000,000. 

Skc.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)(3) 
and  310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ttire.  Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $1,120,- 
000.000  m  budget  authority  and  (1,120,000,- 
000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  16,  1980.  such  recommen- 
dations to  effectuate  reductions  in  corre- 
sponding new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budpet  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  for  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  thooe  com- 
mittees; 

(3)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  •533.000.000  in 
budget  authority,  and  •507,000.000  in  out- 
lays and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  16,  1980,  its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  inltiaUy  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Juiifldictlon  of  this  committee  sufficient 


to   accomplish   the  reduction  required   by 
this  subsection; 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  (3,263,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  (3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  16,  1980,  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions by  (839,000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  (786,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  16, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  ^^Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  (200,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  (270,000,000  in  out- 
lays and  Is  instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15,  1980,  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3,639,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000,000  in  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15,  1980,  their  recommendations  Jgi;^changes 
tn  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

if)(l)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee'  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  reconunend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  ij^solutlons  that  reduce  spending  by 
$400,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  such 
recommendations  to  effectuate  reductions  in 
corresponding  outlays  for  programs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $150,000,000  in  out- 
lays and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15.  1980.  Us  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  exist- 
ing spending  authority  contained  in  report- 
ed or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
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erans'  Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  their 
recommendations  to  reduce  spending,  or  to 
effectuate  reductions,  in  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  lor  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bdlls. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  or  for  programs  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $717,000,000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,869,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
Its  recommendations  lor  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  In  reported  \>r  enacted  lavrs, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(I)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In  budg- 
et authority  and  $150,000,000  In  outlays  and 
Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
required  by  this  subsection; 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $917,- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $2,069,000,- 
000  In  outlays  and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  16,  1980,  Its  recommendations 
for  changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981,  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  year,  and  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  contained  In  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection:   and 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  incresee  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $22,200,000,000  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  increase  required  by  this 
subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
(1)  of  the  Budget  Act,  no  bUl  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section  401(c)  (2) 
(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the  alloca- 


tion of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  shall  be  enrolled  imtU  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act;  and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  recon- 
ciliation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310(c) ,  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  (694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $804,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  +$300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budg- 
et authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982 :  $768,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $842,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $684,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983 :  $753,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  •10.400.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  •50.900,000.000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1982 :  •955.500,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  •948.400,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  » 187,000.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $171,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $209,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $191. 400.000.000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •6,900.000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  •6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  •6.900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •10.400,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •10.100,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,600,000,000. 

(6)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  ^13,400,000,000. 
(6)  Agriculture  (360)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  ^6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •4,200.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  (4300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  jCredit  (870): 
Fiscal  year  1082: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (5.500.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  •2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (5,700,000300; 

(B)  Outlaysr  (2,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (22,300,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (24,600,000.000; 

(B)  OutUys,  (22,200,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (9,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (9,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (600) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (38300.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  (36.500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (83,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (70,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (94,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $79,100,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (289300.000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $248,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

"^    (A)    New  budget  authority,  (317,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (273.900,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (25,000.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (24,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (4.300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (4.800.000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (6,400,000,000: 

(B»  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (6.600.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900) :' 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (73.600.000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (76,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,600,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (3,600.000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  (3.600,000,000. 
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budget  authority,  -$27,300,000,- 


$132,700,000,000. 
Affairs  (150)  : 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,400,000,000.    • 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (650)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (660)  : 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $223,000,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,600,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $65,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  — $22,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  — $22,300,000,000. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  inflation 
measure  for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION  RE- 
MAINS A  TRANSITORY  THINO 
IN  TAIWAN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALirORIOA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  16, 1980 
♦Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  human 
rights  violations  in  Taiwan.  I  am 
pleased  that  many  n.S.  newspapers 
are  also  troubled  by  what  is  happening 
there. 

On  March  23,  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  fine  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion by  James  P.  Sterba.  It  ought  to  be 
required  reading  for  the  leadership  of 
the  iKuomintang— KMT.  As  Sterba 
points  out.  if  the  Government  contin- 
ues to  follow  its  present  pplicies,  it 
may  well  deny  itself  a  decisive  role  in 
the  debate  over  Taiwan's  future. 

In  their  lead  editorial  on  March  22, 
"Taiwan's  Comic  Opera  Trial,"  the 
Chicago  Tribune  made  the  same  point 
using  more  direct  and  picturesque  lan- 
guage. 

By  establishing  a  reputation  for  tyranny, 
and  by  clinging  to  a  cause  that  is  lost 
beyond  retrieval,  Taiwan's  leadets  may 
indeed  cause  the  "two  Chinas"  to  be 
united— united  in  the  same  way  a  cat  is 
united  with  a  mouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proximate  cause 
triggering  today's  worldwide  concern 
for  the  people  on  Taiwan  is  the  Kaoh- 
siung  incident  that  led  to  the  deten- 
tion of  over  60  people  and  the  sedition 
trail  of  8  of  these.  We  must  let  the 
KMT  know  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  watching  their  rights  viola- 
tions and  that  is  why  I  introduced  my 
resolution  on  March  11  and  20  House 
colleagues  joined  me. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  are  entitled  to 
determine  their  own  fate.  The  KMT 
must  abandon  its  outdated  claim  to 
the  mainland  and  encourage  political 
debate  on  the  islands  it  rules.  If  it  does 
not.  the  KMT  will  prove  that  those 
who  claim  it  is  an  anachronism  are 
right. 

The  two  newspaper  articles  and  the 
text  of  my  resolution  follow: 

FRKKDOM  op  EXPRKSSIOM  RmAIMS  A 

Trahsitory  Thimg  nt  Taiwan 

Taipei,  Taiwaw.— Any  Taipei  taxi  drive* 
can  tune  in  mainland  Chinese  broadcasts  on 
his  car  radio.  Few  do,  not  because  it  is  still 
against  the  law  to  listen,  but  because  Com- 
munist programs  are  rather  provincial  and 
boring. 

Although,  the  local  press  remains  subject 
to  post-publipation  censorship,  a  remarkable 
diet  of  government  criticism  and  mainland 
news  does  appear.  Foreign  publications 
arrive  most  of  the  time  without  pages  miss- 
ing. Even  an  Usui  of  Time  magazine  with 
arch  enemy  Deng  Xiaoping  on  its  cover 
foimd  its  way  to  mall  sulwcribeni  intact,  al- 
though  authorities   would  not   allow   the 


Communist  leader's  face  to  adorn  news- 
stand?.  For  more  than  a  year,  in  fact,  the 
Kuomintang  regime  has  exhibited  unchar- 
acteristic confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Taiwan's  17.S  million,  people  to  absorb. 
calmly  and  rationally.  Increasing  doses  of 
free  speech,  news  from  the  outside  world, 
and  even  domestic  debate  that  has  often  In- 
cluded sharp  criticism  of  Its  rule. 

Last  December,  however,  the  Kuomintang 
apparently  suffered  an  attack  of  anxiety, 
and  its  subsequent  harsh  actions  have 
raised  doubts  about  its  confidence  and  ques- 
tions about  the  sincerity  of  its  "Liberaliza- 
tion" program.  Following  a  small  but  violent 
clash  between  dissidents  and  riot  police  in 
the  southwestern  city  of  Kaolisiimg, 
Taiwan's  rulers  launched  a  crackdown  on 
their  political  opponents.  The  crackdown 
was  severe  enough  not  only  to  draw  outcries 
from  human  rights  advocates  but  even  to 
turn  the  heads  of  some  devoutly  pro-Taiwan 
United  States  Congressmen. 

Several  hundred  persons  around  the 
island  were  picked  up  for  questioning,  some- 
times^  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Three  op- 
position magazines  were  closed.  At  least  67 
persons  were  detained,  26  of  them  for  the 
capital  crime  of  sedition.  Eight  of  those— all 
higtily  educated  staff  members  of  a  popular 
monthly  called  Formosa  magazine,  which 
sponsored  the  Kaohsiung  rally— went  on 
trial  in  a  military  court  here  last  week. 

Sedition  on  Taiwan  is  one  of  those  catch- 
all charges  that  can  apply  to  everything 
from  fraternizing  with  mainlanders  or  advo- 
cating an  independent  Taiwan  to  political 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  which  is  how 
most  foreign  observers  here  describe  the 
Kaohsiung  clash.  Both  sides  grossly  exagger- 
ated the  incident  Riot  police  didn't  fight 
back,  but  they  also  didn't  give  the  demon- 
strators a  way  out  of  their  rally  site— the 
first  rule  of  'peaceable  crowd  control.  The 
police  claimed  183  injuries.  The  dissidents 
claimed  their  ranlu  were  battered  too. 
Other  than  -  scratches,  however,  no  m«re 
than  five  or  six  people  on  both  sides  were 
hurt,  according  to  independent  reports. 

By  all  but  government  accounts.  Formosa 
magazine's  purpose  was  simply  to  create  a 
viable  opposition.  Some  moderate  Taiwan- 
ese think  the  Kuomintang  crackdown  serves 
as  evidence  that  it  was  succeeding,  and 
doing  so  far  too  swiftly  for  Kuomintang 
comfort.  The  Kaoshiung  affair,  with  Its  In- 
tricate and  dubious  threads  of  conspiracy 
tied,  ironically,  to  both  forces  for  independ- 
ence and  for  reunification,. has  had  its  chill- 
ing effect. 

Far  more  chiUing,  however,  were  the  mys- 
terious murders  last  month  of  the  twin 
daughters  and  mother  of  one  of  the  defend- 
ants, Un  Ti-Hsiimg.  All  of  a  sudden,  some- 
one or  some  grom>  had  intensififd  the 
affair,  but  for  reasons  that  escape  moderate 
elements  on  both  sides. 

Since  its  escape  from  the  mainland  in 
1949,  the  Kuomintang  has  consistently  at- 
tempted to  play  on  popular  feara  Both  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wan  fueled  campaigns 
for  vigilance  and  solidarity  in  the  face  of  al- 
leged threats  from  the  more  numerous 
mainland  Communists. 

United  States  abandonment  of  Taiwan  for 
recognition  of  Peking  in  December,  1978. 
sent  waves  of  concern,  both  genuine  and  or- 
chestrated, through  the  Taiwan  populace. 
For  all  but  the  aging  Kuomintang  leader- 
ship,  however,  the  distress  was  brief.  Never- 


theless, the  Oovemment  used  the  ooeaalao 
to  pof^xme  national  and  local  aasemUy 
elections.  Ttie  expiration  of  the  United 
States-Taiwan  mutual  defense  treaty  last 
December  generated  even  less  popular  coo- 
cem. 

Whfle  Taiwan's  populatkm  remains  far 
more  antl-Communlst  and  far  lea  rebeUloui 
than  Peking  would  like  to  believe.  Its  rapid- 
ly rising  affluence  has  contributed  to  a 
spirit  of  moderation,  openness,  and  security 
that  the  Kuomintang  finds  Increaalngly  dif- 
ficult to  manipulate.  Officially.  Taiwan  it 
still  at  war  with  the  mainlanrt,  A  state  of 
siege  was  prodaimed  on  May  19.  1949.  But 
for  a  population  in  which  nine  out  of  tea 
households  have  refrigerators,  virtually  all 
have  televisions,  two-thirds  have  motorcy- 
cles, and  almost  an  are  educated  or  in  the 
process  of  becoming  so.  the  war  iftma 
rather  dated. 

Still,  the  Taiwan  regime  uses  it  to  Justify 
the  need  for  a  continuation  of  martial  law 
now  in  its  31st  year— a  prime  target  for  a 
dispersed  opposition  that  has  argued  that 
martial  law  is  merely  an  excuse  the  mlncN'- 
ity  regime  uses  to  perpetuate  its  power. 
Those  who  fled  the  mainland  in  1949.  along 
with  their  descendents.  represent  only 
about  14  percent  of  Taiwan's  population. 
Many  of  Taiwan's  most  prominent  bustneas 
leaders  are  Taiwanese  who  pledge  oMiga- 
tory  allegiance  <«ily. 

MeanwhQe.  the  Communist  malnlanden 
have  done  nothing  lately  to  disturb  anyone 
on  Taiwan  except  the  Kuoralntanc  and  its 
constituents  in  the  military,  the  tecurtty 
forces,  and  the  bureaucracy.  Pekinc  has 
lately  been  promising  that  Taiwan  eouM 
retain  autonomy,  its  higher  standard  of 
living  and  even  its  Prime  Minister.  Chiang 
Ching-Kuo,  if  it  would  rejoin  the  mainland. 

Taiwan's  rulers  may  have  made  a  mistake 
in  publicizing  and  admitting  the  foreign 
press  to  its  sedition  trial  of  the  Formosa 
magazine  defoidants.  Indeed,  late  in  the 
week  Oovemment  officials  .  were  sharvly 
critical  of  how  the  foreign  press  was  cover- 
ing the  proceedings.  The  vague  links  in  the 
Oovemment's  Indictment  to  the  mainland 
and  to  independence  groups  in  the  United 
States  are  predsely  the  kinds  of  ties  the 
Government  overlooks  when  oomnteree  Is  at 
stake.  The  point  w<mt  be  lost  on  large  num- 
bers of  aophlstkated  Taiwanese. 

As  a  result,  the  Kuomintang  may  be  tn- 
creasini^  reatrlctinc  Itself  to  an  erodtaw 
middle  rather  than  embracing  and  tnflueno- 
ing  the  debate  over  Taiwan's  future  that 
the  eigftt  defendenu  now  on  trtel  for  aedl- 
tkm  were  trying  to  conduct.  ■ 

TAiWAii*a  Oomc  Opba  Tumi. 

Taiwan's  leaders  seen  determined  to  make 
themselves  an  international  laughingstock 
by  going  ahead  with  a  sedition  trial  against 
eight  advocates  of  Taiwanese  independence. 
The  charges  read  like  a  Ollbeit  and  Sullivan 
plot  to  anybody  who  Is  not  thoroua^ily 
steeped  in  the  l08t«ause  mentality  of  the 
Kuomintang.  the  party  that  rules  Taiwan 
and  claims  to  rule  all  of  China. 

A  principal  elonent  of  the  trial  is  the  al- 
leged MwiiggHng  of  Illicit  baby  eels,  which 
gives  some  indication  of  the  general  tone  of 
the  affair.  A  proponent  of  Taiwanese' inde- 
pendence Is  charged  with  plotting  to  buy 
the  eels  In  China,  rearthem  in  Taiwanese 
ponds,  and  sell'  them  in  Japan  to  raiae 
money  for  the  independence  movement. 


•   This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whidi  are  noc  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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Whereas  Amnesty  International,  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  and  the  In- 
ternational Leaflfue  for  Human  Rights  have 
monitored  and  reported  human  rights 
abuses  on  Tawian; 

Whereas  the  Taiwanese  authorities  have 
consistently  refused  to  hold  elections  which 
were  postponed  following  news  of  normal- 
ization of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  in  a  recent  wave  of  political  re- 
pression over  two  hundred  people  were  ar- 
rested and  detained  following  a  rally  com- 
memorating the  thirty-first  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights: 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  op- 
position in  Taiwan  have  been  held  incom- 
municado, and  the  Taiwanese  authorities 
have  refused  to  allow  international  organi- 
zations to  investigate  the  widely  circulated 
reports  of  torture  and  prisoner  abuse,  thus 
denying  these  leaders  their  civil  and  legal 
rights; 

Whereas  charges  of  sedition  are  being 
pursued  against  eight  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic opposition,  a  capital  crime  which  is 
not  commensurate  with  their  alleged  civil 
crimes  of  parading  without  a  permit  and 
rioting; 

Whereas  those  arrested  include  writers, 
publishers,  lawyers,  politicians,  medical  spe- 
cialists, feminists,  human  rights  activists, 
and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church: 

Whereas  church  officials  associated  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  particularly 
the  Taiwan  Theological  College  have  been 
intimidated  following  their  call  for  an  inde- 
pendent Taiwan; 

Whereas  on  April  12.  1979,  sixty  Taiwan- 
ese leaders  of  the  democratic  opposition 
Issued  a  statement  calling  for  the  admission 
of  Taiwan  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  inde- 
pendent state: 

Whereas  native  Formosans  are  denied  rep- 
resentative participation  in  their  govern- 
ment and  are  denied  a  significant  role  in  de- 
termining their  future; 

Whereas  martial  law  necessarily  denies 
the  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  that 
free  people  are  entitled  to; 

Whereas  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  en- 
acted in  April  1979.  states  that  the  "preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the  human 
rights  of  all  the  people  on  Taiwan  are 
hereby  reaffirmed  as  objectives  of  the 
United  States";  and 

Whereas  Taiwan  has  a  large  military  es- 
tablishment in  existence,  and  recently  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  military 
equipment  valued  at  $280,000,000:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  expresses  its  great  concern  over  the 
denial  of  civil,  legal,  and  political  rights  of 
the  political  prisoners  currently  being  held 
in  Taiwan: 

(2)  expresses  its  great  concern  over  the 
abuse  of  civil,  legal,  and  political  rights  of 
the  native  Formosans:  and 

(3)  strongly  urges  closer  attention  by  the 
United  States  to  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Taiwan  before  any  further  military  sales 
or  assistance  is  provided  to  the  Taiwanese 
authorities.* 
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OPPORTUNITY  TRAINING 
CENTER 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

or  iciNirxsoTA 
III  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  this 


day  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Rich- 
ard Lutgen.  executive  director  of  the 
Opportunity  Training  Center  In  St. 
Cloud.  Minn.  Dick  passed  away  on  Sat- 
urday. March  8,  1980.  at  the  age  of  47 
leaving  his  wife.  Kathleen,  and  three 
daughters,  Lisa.  Julie,  and  Karen. 
Bom  in  Rockville.  Minn.,  on  December 
18,  1932.  Dick  was  graduated  from  St. 
Cloud  Technical  High  School  and  sub- 
sequently from  St.  Cloud  State  Col- 
lege in  1960  with  a  degree  in  business 
administration.  Not  long  thereafter, 
Dick  became  the  executive  director  of 
the  .Opportunity  Training  Center. 

The  Opportunity  Training  Center  is 
a  sheltered  workshop  with  an  ex- 
pressed goal  and  purpose  of  assisting 
handicapped  persons  of  central  Miime- 
sota  in  advancing  from  a  state  of  un- 
employability  and  dependency  to 
being  Job-ready  and  independent.  It 
was  with  Dick's  constaht  care  and 
dedication  that  the  Opportunity 
Training  Center  grew  progressively 
from  its  incorporation  in  1969.  The 
center  now  accommodates  a  clientele 
in  excess  of  115  individuals  per  day. 
Dick  Lutgen's  dedication  and  personal 
commitment  has  resulted  in  meritori- 
ous results  and  because  of  this  un- 
srielding  and  imwavering  dedication, 
the  center  has  and  continues  to  pro- 
vide a  continuum  of  outstanding  and 
progressive  vocational  services  which 
constantly  address  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  in  central  Minnesota. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  assisted  the 
Opportunity  Training  Center  in  seek- 
ing fimds  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments. To  date,  we  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  effort.  Dick's  passing 
will  by  no  means  impede  our  efforts  to 
obtain  funding  for  a  much  needed  new 
building  for  the  Opportunity  Training 
Center.  In  fact,  we  will  pursue  this 
goal  with  renewed  and  ever-increasing 
vlgor.« 


SOVIET  JEWRY:  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKIZONA 
tn  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16.  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  once  again  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  struggles  of 
these  people  to  emigrate.  Although 
Soviet-American  relations  are  in  a 
state  of  flux,  this  is  no  reason  to  give 
up  on  our  efforts  to  aid  the  refusniks. 
Many  of  the  refusniks  have  relations 
in  the  United  States  and  IsraeL  The 
Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  allow  these 
people  to  be  reunited  with  their  fami- 
lies amounts  to  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  which  were 
signed  in  1975.  If  their  treatment  of 
the  refusniks  is  any  indication  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  tkke  seriously 
the  commitment  it  made  to  facilitate 
freer  private  and  official  movement 
and  contracts  among  persons  and  or- 
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ganizations  of  the  participating  states. 
We  must  insist  upon  t^aloraaXlon  to 
these  agreements. 

Recent  events  such  as  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  our  subse- 
quent decision  to  boycott  the  summer 
Olympic  games  have  caused  a  rift  in 
Soviet-American  relations.  Even 
though  we  are  not  certain  about  the 
future  status  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  should  not  forget  that  despite  the 
warnings  of  its  leaders,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  succeptible  to  outside 
pressures.  After  30  years  of  building 
socialism,  the  U.S.S.R.  canirat  feed  its 
own  people,  its  standard  of  living  is  far 
below  that  of  the  West  and  other 
Eastern  Eiu-opean  natloi»«-aDd  ita  In- 
dustry is  dependent  on  Western  tech- 
nology and  science.  The  U.SJS.R. 
needs  foreign  trade,  and  I  think  if  we 
continue  to  press  for  reforms  in  emi- 
gration policy  we  may  gain  some  con- 
cessions. Not  great  ones,  but  every 
person  freed  and  allowed  to  live  where 
he  pleases  is  a  great  step  forward  and 
a  great  victory. 

So  I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts 
for  the  three  Soviet  f amOies  I  have 
adopted,  the  Pradkins,  the  Parits^BL 
and  the  Rosensteins.  We  need  to  Hght 
for  these  people  now  more  than  ever. 
The  plight  of  the  refusniks  is  tragic, 
and  their  only  hope  may  be  in  contin- 
ued pressure  on  Soviet  authorities  by 
influences  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  aid  the  refusniks 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  visas.  I  en- 
courage my  fellow  Members  to  Join  me 
in  doing  all  we  can  to  help  these 
people  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  I 
would  like  to  close  this  statement  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  wrote  to 
Leonid  Brezhnev  on  this  subject. 
Cohgrkss  or  thk  UMrrcD  States, 

House  or  Represehtattves, 
WashiTtffton,  D.C.,  Apnl  14. 1980. 
Hon.  Leohid  Brezhnev, 
Secretary  General,  Chairman  of  the  Presid- 
ium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Republics,  Kremiin,  Moscow 

Dear  Mr.  CHAiRMAit:  I  am  writing  again  to 
reaffirm  the  commitment  of  myself  and 
many  others  in  the  United  States  to  the 
fundamental  human  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords. 

As  I'm  sure  you  know,  this  agreement  stip- 
ulates that  persons  who  wish  to  be  united 
with  their  families  should  be  treated  in  a 
positive  humanitarian  spirit.  The  continued 
refusal  of  Soviet  emigration  authorities  to 
freely  issue  exit  visas  to  Jewish  refusniks 
and  others  who  wish  to  emigrate  demon- 
strates to  me  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  neglect- 
ed to  faithfully  abide  by  the  Accords,  and 
perhaps  never  Intended  to  do  so. 

Although  there  have  been  significant  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  those  allowed  to 
emigrate,  there  are  approximately  2,000  re- 
fusniks who  have  been  denied  exR  visas  for 
five  years  or  more.  These  long  term  refus- 
niks face  discrimination  and  frequent  ha- 
rassment, and  their  highly  publicized  strug- 
gles have  won  them  sympathy  internation- 
ally. 

Due  to  recent  events  tn  Afghanistan,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  methods  and  goals  are  not 
favorably  perceived  by  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  would  not  be  to  either  na- 
tion's benefit  If  we  return  to  the  "Cold 
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War".  Liberal  actions  oa  your  part  regard- 

bag  Soviet  emigration  policy  could  affect 
this  perception.  ADowing  further  emigra- 
tion of  Jewish  r^usniks  would  not  only  be  a 
humanitarian  gesture  that  would  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  nations,  but  would  also  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Soviet  Union  la  committed 
to  abiding  faithfully  by  the  terms  of  agree- 
ments made. 

Just  five  years  have  passed  stoee  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  During  these 
years  progress  has  been  made  in  devrioping 
a  relationship  beneficial  to  both  our  na- 
tions. Encouraging  strides  were  made  in 
arms  limitations,  trade  and  technology 
transfer  agreements.  The  future  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  is  in  Jeopardy.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  reconfirm  the 
UJ8.S.R.'s  interest  in  normalized  relations 
with  the  U.S.  and  other  western  nations.  I 
encourage  you  to  consider  allowing  the  emi- 
gration of  Jewish  refusniks  as  an  effective 
gesture  which  would  symbolize  this  interest. 
Sincerely, 

MORHIS  K.  Udaix.* 


BOYS'  TOWN  OP  ITALY-35 
YEARS  OP  HOPE  AND  LOVE 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16, 1980 

•  Mr^  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  35 
years  ago  this  Augtist,  an  Irish  priest, 
using  donations  frtmi  American  mili- 
tary men  stationed  overseas,  estab- 
lished a  charitablje  institution  for 
homeless  Italian  boys  ii\  an  abandoned 
viUa  in  a  small  town  north  of  Rome. 
This  imlikely  combination  of  circum- 
stances were  the  seeds  of  what  was  to 
become  the  miracle  we  know  today  as 
Boys'  Town  of  Italy. 

After  the  Second  World  War  had 
concluded,  Italy  became  aware  of  one 
of  the  saddest  byproducts  of  armed 
conflict.  Approximately  125,000  home- 
less boys,  their  parents  killed,  their 
homes  destroyed,  roamed  the  city 
streets  in  packs,  committing  petty 
crimes  to  obtain  food. 

Attempting  to  put  a  halt  to  this  ter- 
rible situation,  father  Carroll- Abbing. 
a  young  Irish  priest  from  Dublin,  es- 
tablished Operation  Street  Boys.  This 
program  was  initially  designed  by 
Father  Carroll-Abbing  to  fiu-nish 
these  hopeless  youngsters  with  the 
bare  essentials  of  life;  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care. 

As  time  passed,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  Father  Carroll-Abbing  that 
the  destityte  children,  which  he  had 
grown  to  love  so  deeply,  needed  more 
than  Just  the  bare  essentials.  They 
needed  warmth,  love,  and  affection. 

On  August  13.  1945.  in  a  run  down 
old  villa  near  the  ancient  city  of  Civi- 
tavecchia, Father  Carroll-Abbing 
opened  his  first  Bosrs'  Town.  This 
leaky,  battered  structure  would  serve 
as  home  for  the  good  father  and  ap- 
proximately 23  boys  ranging  in  age 
from  10  to  14  years. 

One  would  think  that  a  priest  re- 
sponsible for  23  young  street  boys 
would  have  more  than  enough  to  keep 
him  busy,  but  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. Over  the  past  35  years,  Mond- 
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gnor  Carroll-Abbing's  Boys'  Town  has 
grown  to  9  facilities  for  boya,  1  for 
girls,  and  31  day  care  ceatcra.  Today 
the  monsignor  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  i^proximately  aOjeoo  young 
people  he-  plucked  from  seemingly 
hopeless  circtmistances.  and  guided 
toward  useful  productive  lives. 

Many  people  have  attempted  to  im- 
cover  the  secret  which  has  made  Boys' 
Town  the  most  successful  institution 
of  its  type  in  the  world.  Some  people 
point  to  the  imique  system  oi  govern- 
ment  which  allows  the  yotmg  people  a 
voice  in  their  own  destiny  through 
regular  democratic  elections,  while 
others  cite  the  progressive  educational 
and  vocational  programs  which  allow 
the  children  to  learn  a  skill  while 
earning  money.  However,  it  would 
appear  that  the  true  secret  of  Boy*' 
Town's  success  rests  in  Magr.  Carroll- 
Abbing's  basic  beliefs  that  there  Is  no 
such  thhig  as  a  bad  or  irredeemable 
boy  and  that  with  love  and  under- 
standing anything  is  possible. 

As  we  commemorate  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  Bosks'  Town,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  institution's  doors 
have  been  flung  opm  to  boys  and  girls 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed  from  aU 
over  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  and  can  truly  be  considered  an 
international  haven  of  hope. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  people  of 
good  will  throughout  America,  I  con- 
gratulate Msgr.  John  P.  CarroU- 
Abbing  for  the  fine  woi^  he  has  done 
and  wish  him  and  all  the  residents  and 
staff  of  Boys'  Town  much  continued 
success.* 


WORSE  THAN  OPEC 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  nxnoxs 
tN  THE  HOUSS  OF  nPMSEMTaTrVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  16, 1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Kremlin  planners  understand, 
even  if  our  State  Department  does 
not,  the  strategic  importance  of  Soikth 
Africa  to  the  free  world.  John  Train, 
in  an  excellent  article  in  the  March  17, 
1980,  issue  of  Forbes,  undersctnes  the 
tmp<»tance  of  South  Africa  to  the  free 
world. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

WoKSK  Tram  OPEC? 
(By  John  Train) 

In  his  fortresslike  office  In  Tiiwaka. 
Zambia,  Dr.  Vasslly  Solodovntkov,  Soviet 
ambassador  to  that  unhappy  country,  con- 
templates the  prospect  to  the  south  and 
finds  it  good.  Dr.  Solodovnikov,  also  of  the 
KOB,  is  masterminding  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign in  southern  Africa,  and  ao  tar  he  is 
succeeding  splendidly. 

Angola  (which  may  turn  out  to  be  Ameri- 
ca's Municimias  faUen  into  tiis  tiands,  al- 
though it  is  stiU  twitching,  along  with  Mo- 
Bunblque,  wtiich  blocks  Rhodesia's  aooea  to 
the  aea.  The  8WAPO  gaeiriUa  gang  hopes 
to  get  South-West  Africa/Namibia  under 
eontroL  Like  a  chessplayer  excbanglnc  a 
knight  for  a  castle,  the  Sovtets  bare  traded 
up  tnm  Somalia  to  Ethiopia.  Rbodeaia 
looks  promising  for  Moscow.  Oooununfit 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Solodovnlkov  waits  patiently.  He  can 
afford  to.  Things  are  going  his  way.  To  be 
sure,  people  in  Africa  switch  sides  when  cir- 
cumstances change.  As  Dr.  Solodovnlkov 
himself  told  a  friend  of  mine,  the  only  truly 
reliable  communists  in  Africa  are  the  white 
onea-such  as  in  Angola  and  South  Africa— 
of  which  there  arent  very  many.  On  the 
other  hand,  nobody  enlists  under  the 
banner  of  the  weak.  The  weak  get  sympa- 
thy, but  not  respect.  Sympathy  won't  get 
UjB.  Industry  the  platinum,  chrome  or  vana- 
dium it  so  badly  needs. 

WORLD  MINERAL  RESERVES 
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civQ  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
military  support  to  the  U.SJ3JI.- 

Africa  and  Russia  together- 
freak— control  virtually  all 
Df  several  minerals  that  are  in- 
n  modem  industry,  the  Soviet 
I  be  able  to  hold  the  Western 
ansom    to    an    extent    never 
OPEC.  If  South  Africa  falls, 
have  to  submit  to  extortion 
4ilnerals  or  go  to  war— against 
forces, 
indispensable  in  making  staln- 
whlch  there  is  no  substitute  in 
applications.  It  has.  Inter- 
established  beyond  any  doubt 
,  obeying,  the  D.N.  sanctions 
has  bought  Rhodesian 
Russia. 
8  a  key  alloy  in  special  steels, 
is  used  for  battery  electrolytes 

steeL 
vhlch,  as  a  catalyst;  vastly  fa- 
chemlcal  reactions  without 
consumed,  is  at  the  moment 
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and  glass  manufacture,  since 
I  he  only  material  that  can  con- 
chemicals  without  contamlnat- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  C.  POE  AND 
FLORENCE  KORTMEYER 
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metals  are  interchangeable, 
s4ithem  Africa  would  expose  us 
all  of  them,  which  would  mean 
could  be  closed  down  after 
>r  few  years  that  our  stockpile 
take  us  years  to  open  new 
cost, 
oppo^unitles  for  blackmail  In  this 
outstanding.    Already    the 
military  and  economic 
our    former    loyal    ally, 
making   any   protest   when 
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Ri^sian-sponsored     takovers     in 
Scandinavian  and  Benelux 
assume  their  share  of  the 
the  price  could  be  a  Russlan- 
of  strategic  minerals? 
t^mttonal  fury  of  some  groups  in 
do  not  want  to  give  South 
It  needs  to  solve  Its  racial 
are  playing  Dr.  Solodovnl- 
an  upheaval  In  South  Africa 
Western  political  and  eoo- 
or  Third  Worid-vonsored 
power  that  finally  came  to 
likely  would  be  with  terrorisU 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCAUPORHU 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rzpresentatives 

Wednesday,  April  16, 1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
American  Government  constituted  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  the  halls  of  city  government 
throughout  the  40th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  exceptional 
public  service  records  of  Ruth  C.  Poe 
and  Florence  Kortmeyer  who  have  ex- 
emplified dedicated  public  service  to 
the  city  of  Tustin  in  their  respective 
positions  as  city  clerk  and  deputy  city 
clerk. 

On  April  22.  1980.  friends  and  city 
colleagues  are  sponsoring  a  retirement 
dinner  to  honor  and  thank  these 
women  who  have  given  greatly  to  the 
city  of  Tustin  throughout  the  years  of 
change  and  growth  from  a  small  town 
of  1,730  residents  to  a  city  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  33,717. 

Ruth  Poe  retired  on  April  15.  1980. 
having  served  as  city  clerk  for  20 
years.  Ruth  was  bom  in  Rockville 
Center,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  married 
Henry  "Hank"  Poe  in  1946.  Their 
three  children,  daughter-in-law,  and 
two  grandchildren  live,  as  do  Ruth  and 
Hank,  in  Tustin. 

Ruth  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia City  Clerks  Association.  South- 
em  California  City  Clerks  Association, 
International  Institute  of  Municipal 
Clerks,  California  Municipal  Business 
Tax  Association.  Well  Wishers.  PTO. 
Professional  &  Business  Women's  As- 
sociation. Optimist  Club,  was  Woman 
of  the  Tear,  1969-70  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Early  Tiller  Day  Com- 
mittee. 

Flor«ice  Kortmeyer  wlU  retire  on 
May  1,  1980,  having  served  as  deputy 
city  cleric  for  24  years.  Florence  was 
bom  In  Hunm.  8.  Dak.  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1935  to  Melvln  F.  Kortmeyer 
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who  died  in  1956.  Her  two  daugthers 
and  their  families  reside  in  Orange 
County. 

Florence  belongs  to  the  Tustin  Area 
Historical  Society,  National  Notary  As- 
sociation. National  Writer's  Digest 
Guild.  Tustana  African  Violet  Society, 
Friends  of  the  Tustin  Library  Associ- 
ation, St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Na- 
tional Catholic  Altar  Society,  and 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  rise  in  this  honorable  body  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ruth  C.  Poe  and  Flor- 
ence Kortmeyer,  respected  public  serv- 
ants who  have  been  leading  members 
of  the  Tustin  community  and  who  rep- 
resent the  fiber  of  what  is  good  and 
decent  in  local  government  in  America 
today.* 


WOULD  SECRETARY  BERGLAND 
BRING  BACK  STOOP  LABOR  TO 
THE  FARM? 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OP  VntGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16, 1980 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bob  Bergland  made  a  very  disconcert- 
ing statement  in  a  Fresno,  Calif.,  press 
conference  regarding  the  future  of 
American  agriculture. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  his  posi- 
tion on  the  research  that  USDA  does 
in  agricultural  mechanization.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Bergland  said: 

I  have  a  billion  dollar  federal  research 
program  that  I  have  reformed  and  got  into 
one  place.  I'm  making  changes  as  to  how  it 
will  be  run.  It  used  to  go  off  like  a  loose 
cannon.  Every  college  dean  was  down  there 
looking  for  an  additional  amount  of  money 
to  fund  his  or  her  pet  proJe<!t.  I  put  a  sto^ 
to  it.  I'm  therefore,  on  the  most  wanted  list 
and  some  of  the  colleges  as  well.  I've  said  we 
are  going  to  define  a  proper  federal  role  in 
the  area  of  research.  I  do  not  think  that 
federal  funding  for  labor  saving  devices  is  a 
proper  use  of  federal  money.  This  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise and  to  the  state  universities,  if  they 
choose,  in  my  view.  But  I  will  not  put  Feder- 
al money  into  any  project  that  results  in 
saving  of  farm  labor.  The  economic  incen- 
tives in  the  marketplace  should  be  powerful 
enough  so  that  that  kind  of  research  work 
can  be  done  by  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  and  other  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
mechanization  have  recently  prompt- 
ed one  of  America's  leading  agricultur- 
alists, the  dean  and  director  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  system  at 
Alabama's  Auburn  University,  Dr. 
Dennis  Rouse,  to  write  a  stinging  re- 
buttal to  Secretary  Bergland's  repeat- 
ed proposals  to  eliminate  Federal  re- 
search on  farm  mechanization. 

I  insert  Dean  Rouse's  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Bergland  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks: 
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AuBimr  UnvBtsTTT. 
Auburn.  AUl.  Jfarplt  5>  f  «Ml 
Hon.  Bob  BsasLAifo, 
Secretarg  of  Agriculture, 
Washtngttm,  D.d 

Dkak  Sbckctart  Bekguutd:  I  was  appalled 
at  the  contents  of  your  statement  of  12  De- 
cember 1970  made  at  the  Fresno,  California 
"Structure  of  Agriculture"  Press  Confer- 
ence when  you  said  Federal  funds  should 
not  be  used  for  research  that  results  in  the 
saving  of  farm  labor.  However,  because  It 
was  recorded  at  a  press  conference,  I  accept- 
ed it  as  a  political  statement  intended  to 
appeal  to  an  audience  not  very  knowledge- 
able about  agricultural  research  or  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  this  Nation.  Although  I 
was  disappointed  at  the  false  and  mislead- 
ing statements  and  implications  concerning 
the  organisation  of  research  when  you 
became  Secretary  (underlined  in  the  report- 
ed transcript.  Attachment  1),  I  did  not 
assign  them  great  significance.  However, 
after  reading  a  copy  of  your  si>eech  deliv- 
ered at  the  SEA  Administrators'  Conference 
on  31  January  1980,  I  feel  obligated  to  ex- 
press my  concern  as  forcefully  as  I  know 
how  by  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  every 
member  of  the  Alabama  Congressional  Del- 
egation. I  have  also  addressed  the  general 
principle  in  the  quarterly  report  of  research 
of  the  Alabama  AgriciJCuial  Experiment 
Station  to  the  people  of  this  State.  (Attach- 
ment 3). 

I  have  to  assume,  from  what  i»  tMiveyed 
in  your  prepared  speech  of  31  January,  that 
you  and  the  writers  who  put  your  speech  to- 
gether really  believe  that  the  national  inter- 
est would  be  best  served  if  agriculture  was 
less  efficient  in  the  use  of  human  labor  in 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  I  am  confident 
the  drafters  of  the  Act  of  1887  that  provides 
Federal  support  for  the  State  AgrictUtural 
Experiment  Stations  did  not  have  your  view 
when  they  wrote  TlUe  7,  U.S.C.  361b  (At- 
tachment 3).  The  underlining  to  emphasize 
"efficient"  and  "balance"  and'  "welfare  of 
consiuneis"  is  nunc.  It  certainly  takes  a  dis- 
torted viewpoint  to  think  that  the  "welfare 
of  the  consumer"  is  best  served  by  keeping 
the  people  "down  on  the  farm"  engaged  in 
inefficient  hand  labor. 

Mr.  Secretary,  perhaps  because  the  draft- 
ers of  the  Hatch  Act  suspected  we  might  at 
some  time  have  a  Secretary  or  even  a  few 
Directors  with  views  such  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed is  the  reason  they  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  research  administration  In- 
dividually to  each  of  the  Station  Directors 
and  only  gave  the  Secretary  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  act  was  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  Instructed  him  to  only 
offer  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Directors. 

The  problem  is  that  tbe  Sacretass  is  the 
primary  person  that  OMB  and  the  Proal- 
dent  look  to  for  budget  advice  and  support. 
Therefore,  when  we  have  a  Secretary  with 
such  views  of  agriculture^d  the  benefits  of 
agricultural  research  as  you  express  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Title  XIV  of  PL  98-113 
does  not  say  destroy  what  Is  good  and  it 
doesn't  say  the  USDA-Land  Oraot  Colleges 
partnership  is  broken  and  nee(te  fixing.  It 
was  writtoi  to  bring  attention  to  tbit  need 
to  strengthen  and  improve  support  of  a 
system  that  has  moved  tliis  Nation  from  a 
primitive  agriculture  to  the  most  productive 
the  world  has  ever  Icnown. 

The  path  jwu  are  promoting,  if  followed, 
would  destroy  the  very  strength  of  thla 
Nation.  iU  agriculture.  I  pray  that  you 
listen  to  some  different  advisors. 


Sincerely  yours. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FLYING  THE  FLAG  OVER  THE 
UB.  CAPITOL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OFiUUXOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPaBSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16, 1980 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Wilming- 
ton, Del..  News  Journal  yesterday  has 
distiu-bed  me  very  much.  The  article 
berated  the  practice  of  making  Ameri- 
can flags  that  have  flown  over  the  U.S. 
Capitol  available  to  citizens  through 
congressional  offices.  Because  each 
flag  is  flown  over  the  Capitol  briefly, 
so  that  many  such  flags  may  be  made 
available,  the  editorial  called  the  pro- 
cedure a  "deceptive  exercise."  I  find 
such  conoments  discouraging  and  in- 
correct. 

Most  Americans  love  our  flag,  and 
are  proud  to  own  one  that  has  flown 
over  the  Capitol.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  indeed  if  we  were  to 
fly  but  one  flag  over  the  Capitol  and 
deny  patriotic  Americans  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  fly  a  flag  at  their 
homes  that  has  flown— albeit  briefly- 
over  the  UJ3.  CapitoL 

The  American  people  have  displayed 
more  patriotism  in  the  past  few 
months  than  In  the  past  20  years— per- 
haps as  a  result  of  the  Iranian  situa- 
tion. This  great  upsurge  of  patriotism 
and  a  sense  of  national  unity  is  going 
on  right  now  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  believe  that  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  congressional  flags  is 
a  service  to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  take  pride  in.  flying  a  flag 
that  once  flew  over  the  Capitol.* 


HUNGER.     POVERTY.     AND     DIS- 
EASE IN  EAST  HARLEM.  1979-80 


R.  Damns  RoT^i, 
Dean  and  IHrector.% 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  ItXW  TORK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSBNTaTIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  16, 1989 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
East  Harlem  Interfaith  Welfare  Com- 
mittee recently  completed  its  second 
annual  report  on  hunger,  which  docu- 
ments conditions  of  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease  in  East  Harlem.  N.Y.  The 
report  is  based  on  a  gtudy  of  food 
emergencies  suffered  by  clients  of  the 
welfare  ccmunittee's  member  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  clearly  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  hunger  in  New 
York  City. 

The  East  Harlem  Interfaith  Welfare 
Committee  includes  staff  members 
from  10  voluntary  agencies  which 
serve  the  poor  in  East  Harlem.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  advocacy  services  for 
families  and  Individuals,  the  commit- 
tee systematically  'documents  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poor  try  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  themselves. 

Dr.  Anna  Lou  Dehavenon,  an  urban 
anthropologist  and  a  founding 
member  of  the  welfare  committee,  is 
responrible  for  the  ctMun^tce's  re- 
search. Her  work  with  the  welfare 
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conunlttee  enables  her  to  help  docu- 
ment some  of  the  external  factors 
which  effect  the  ability  of  low-fncome 
families  to  organise  and  maintain 
themselves.  I  commend  Dr.  Deha- 
venon and  the  committee  for  their 
fine  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  ef- 
forts will  continue  to  improve  the  lives 
of  many  New  York  citizens. 

A  summary  of  the  report  follows: 

Over  900.000  famUles  in  New  York  CUj 
are  forced  to  live  on  $2.08  per  person  per. 
dar.  6S  percent  of  these  are  mothers  and 
young  children.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
shows  that  in  May.  1979,  it  cost  8457  to  pay 
for  the  items  Included  in  the  welfare  budget 
for  a  family  of  four.  The  present  basic  wel- 
fare cash  grant,  which  is  tnt«ided  to  cover 
the  cost  of  these  items.  Is  $258  per  month. 

The  East  Harlem  Interfaith  Welfare  Com- 
mittee surveyed  114  households  who  suf- 
fered food  emergencies.  Of  these.  49  percent 
were  without  secure  food  supplies  for  one 
week  to  three  months,  while  61  percent 
lacked  suf ficimt  food  for  one  to  seven  days. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  these  housefaoldB 
reported  at  least  one  serious,  professionally 
diagnosed  medical  problem;  30  percent  re- 
ported two,  and  10  percent  reported  three 
or  more. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  households  In 
this  study  were  on  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance or  were  in  the  process  of  applying 
for  it.  The  following  were  stated  as  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  the  food  emergencies  tn 
these  households: 

(a)  Regular  public  assistance  KoA/ot  food 
stamps  never  received  in  the  mail  (49  per- 
cent): 

(b)  Welfare  not  enough  and  aU  food  sad 
money  used  up  (31  percent); 

(c)  Lost  or  stolen  food  stamp  allotments 
and/or  public  assistance  checks  (5  percent); 

(d)  New  household  membet<s)  taken  in. 
medical  emergency,  or  waiting  for  a  decision 
oa  eligibility  for  public  assistance  (15  per- 
cent). 

Members  of  84  households  (74  percent  of 
those  surveyed)  tried  to  borrow  temporary 
food  supplies  from  relatives,  friends  or 
neighbors,  or  sought  help  from  other  com- 
munity agencies  befcHV  coming  to  one  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  on  the  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. The  agencies  on  the  Welfare  Committee 
assisted  these  households  by  giving  them 
temporary  tooA  sopplles  and/or  by  clarify- 
ing their  food  stamp  and/or  public  assist- 
ance status  at  the  welfare  center.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  suggest  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Welfare  Committee  agencies 
provide  the  only  institutional  sources  of 
food  for  people  in  East  Harlem  who  have  no 
other  alternative  but  to  beg.  borrow  or  steal 
in  order  td  eat.« 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OriLLIROtS 
tlf  THE  HOTXSE  OF  REFHESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  heartily  support 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
in  the  radio  war  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  the  following  editorial  will 
be  of  interest.  It  provides  a  diff eieiit 
viewpoint  of  the  bureaucratic  warfare 
with  the  administration,  that  has  af* 
fected  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radlp 
liberty.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Howard 
Ellowlts,  publisher  of  the  Journal  of 
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Electronic 
the   Marih 
Journal. 
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Gov  Dumnrr  Ovsrsrp  Boumw? 

It  is  one  pt  the  great  dflemmas  of  our 
time: 

What  Is  tlife  proper  role  of  government  In 
a  free  soctet]  ? 

When  do  we  want  government  to  inter- 
vene in  the  lives  of  our  ciUzena? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  is  such  intervention  an  unwarrant- 
ed invasion  of  individual  rights? 

One  especially  troubling  variation  of  the 
dilemma  is  presented  by  recent  action  of  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

The  state's  Department  of  Social  Services 
has  taken  custody  of  two  children,  one  two 
years  old  and  the  other  eight  months.  It  did 
so  after  an  investigation  prompted  by  re- 
ports from  neighbors. 

Why?  Here's  the  story  as  reported  by  the 
Associated  Press: 

The  parents  say  they  fed  their  children 
fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  soybeans,  almonds 
and  goat  milk,  and  that  it  was  enough  to 
keep  their  children  healthy. 

The  state  disagrees.  It  says  the  diet  of  the 
two  children  has  left  them  underdeveloped 
and  malnourished.  Now  the  parents  face  a 
court  hearing  on  civil  charges  of  neglect. 

The  parents,  who  have  one  other  child, 
claim  the  sUte  had  no  right  to  take  their 
children. 
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the  many  and  diverse  small  businesses 
which  are  run  by  talented,  hard  work- 
ing and  independent  individuals.  An 
outstanding  example  of  citizenship 
combined  with  business  ability  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  retiring  owners  of  Wood- 
lawn  Pharmacy  in  nint.  Mich.  Simon 
and  Hermina  Leib  are  retiring  this 
year  after  nearly  40  years  as  the 
owners  and  operators  of  this  neighbor- 
hood pharmacy,  known  and  respected 
by  two  generations  of  customers.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  arti- 
cle which  was  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  East  Village  magazine  in 
Flint: 


"This  is  the  United  SUtes,  not  Russia," 
the  father  declared.  "People  cannot  walk 
into  your  house  and  say  you  cannot  feed 
(your  children)  a  vegetarian  diet." 

"It  is  a  free  country,  and  we  should  have 
free  choice,"  adds  the  mother.  She  and  her 
husband  say  their  children  have  thrived  on 
the  diet. 

Meanwhile,  doctors  have  examined  the 
children  and  the  youngsters  remain  hospi- 
talized. Apparently  there  has  been  no  offi- 
cial pronouncement  by  the  doctors'  as  to 
whether  the  children  are,  by  commonly  ac- 
cepted medical  standards,  malnourished. 

Now.  child  abuse  obviously  is  something 
which  society  cannot  permit.  Even  parents 
are  not  free  to  do  this. 

But— assuming  no  other  factors  are  In- 
volved in  the  Michigan  case— is  a  vegetarian 
diet  tantamount  to  chUd  abuse?  Some  doc- 
tors and  nutritionists  and  many  ordinary 
folks  would  say  no. 

If  the  state  can  intercede  in  the  case  of  a 
vegetarian  diet,  what  about  those  families 
in  which  children  are  allowed  to  eat  mostly 
junk  food  day  after  day? 

Carried  to  its  ultimate,  should  parents  be 
required  to  force  their  children  to  eat  spin- 
ach? 

When,  if  at  all,  do  we  want  Big  Brother 
checking  out  or  dinner  tables? 

Other  questions  present  themselves: 

What  about  youngsters  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  brush  their  teeth  regularly? 

What  about  children  who  are  allowed  to 
spend  most  of  their  away-from-school  time 
watching  television? 

More  questions  could  be  raised  but  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma  are  all  too  evident. 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to 
the  problem  does  not  excuse  any  of  us. from 
failing  to  recognize  its  seriousness. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  let  little  chil- 
dren suffer  physical  or  mental  abuse  be- 
cause of  their  parents. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  be  ever  wary 
of  what  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  growing 
"reasonableness"  of  more  and  more  govern- 
ment prying  and  poking  into  our  lives.* 


SIMON  AND  HERMINA  LEIB  RE- 
TIRING PROM  NEIGHBORHOOD 
BUSINESS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  MICHIGAN 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1980 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  our  Nation  He  in 


Meet  Simon  and  Hermina  Leib 

(By  Gillian  R.  Swart) 

For  many  villagers,  walking  into  Wood- 
lawn  Pharmacy  is  like  walking  into  their 
past. 

Simon  and  Hermina  Leib  started  Wood- 
lawn  Pharmacy  nearly  40  years  ago.  An 
uncle  of  Hermina's  told  them  of  a  drugstore 
for  sale  in  his  home  town.  Flint.  They  were 
living  in  Detroit  at  the  time  and  Si  was  man- 
aging a  drugstore.  They  first  lived  on  the 
west  side  of  Flint,  but  decided  to  move 
closer  to  the  store. 

"There  were  no  apartments  around  here 
then,"  Hermina  remembers. 

They  bought  a  house  on  Windemere  and 
have  been  there  ever  since.  There  were 
fields  past  Greenfield  Avenue  then— Her- 
mina says  they  picked  strawberries. 

"You  could  see  as  far  as  Consumers 
Power,"  she  adds. 

Although  they  say  old  customers  come  in 
and  say  the  store  hasn't  changed  a  bit, 
there  is  one  thing  that's  gone— the  soda 
fountain  that  ran  along  the  east  wall  of  the 
store. 

Si  remembers  they  once  put  tables  outside 
the  store  with  umbreUas  over  them.  That 
didn't  last  long. 

"The  kids  started  playing  poker  out 
there."  he  laughs. 

When  the  Leibs  first  came  to  Flint,  Court 
Street  was  a  two-lane  highway  with  parking 
along  both  sides. 

What's  fun.  says  Hermina.  is  three  of  the 
people  who  worked  at  the  store  when  teen- 
agers now  Uve  In  the  neighborhood  with 
their  own  families. 

The  Leibs  have  known  many  of  their  cus- 
tomer^a  long  time.  They  have  seen  the  area 
go  from  being  mostly  General  Motors  work- 
ers to  an  influx  of  professionals  who  work 
at  UM-Flint  and  MCC.  They've  seen  busi- 
nesses come  and  go.  but  they  have  stayed 
for  a  long  time.- 

The  Leibs  will  have  been  married  43  years 
in  June.  Except  for  brief  Intervals  when  she 
had  their  two  sons.  Hermina  has  wqrked  in 
the  store  eight  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week. 
Si  works  the  hours  seven  days  a  week.  In  40 
years,  they  have  taken  one  vacation.  Her- 
mina says  too  much  paperwork  accumulat- 
ed, so  they  didn't  take  any  more  vacations. 

The  Leibs  Uke  Flint,  although  Hermina 
thinks  the  shrinking  downtown  is  "so  sad." 

"There  are  more  closely  related  groups  in 
Flint."  says  Si,  adding  that  block  clubs  show 
respect  for  the  neighborhood. 

An  old-fashioned,  genial  atmosphere  per- 
vades the  air  of  Woodlawn  Pharmacy.  The 
Leibs  have  made  many  friends  in  that  small 
store  in  40  years.* 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  HELSINKI,  VIGIL 
1980 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSfe  or  RZPRESDTTATIVB 

Wednesday,  April  16. 1980 

%  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  165th  day  of  captivity  for  the 
American  hostages  in  Teheran.  Our 
hearts  and  thoughts  are  with  these 
fellow  citizens  and  with  their  loved 
ones  as  we  await  a  single  act  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seemingly  ir- 
rational rulers  in  Iran. 

America  remains  incredulous  that 
any  people  professing  a  religious  faith 
could  so  callously  and  inhumanely 
hold  innocent  people  hostage  for  their 
own  distorted  and  narrow  aims. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  simply  the 
Iranian  nation  wtilch  commits  sins 
against  humanity  in  violating  human 
rights.  The  Soviet  Union  routinely 
denies  the  simplest  and  basic  rights  to 
their  citizens.  Many  millions  of  people 
are  denied  even  the  right  to  free  mov^ 
ment  within  and  without  the  Soviet 
borders. 

On  the  slimmest  of  pretenses,  the 
Soviet  authorities  deny  rights  to  indi- 
viduals whose  only  crime  is  a  sincere 
desire  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  state.  A .  vast 
number  of  such  individuals  are  Soviet 
Jews.  In  fact,  they  constitute  the 
major  target  for  Soviet  internal  re* 
pression.  They  are  routinely  and  sys- 
tematically denied  basic  human  rights. 

Antlsemitism  has  been  recognized  as 
an  endemic  fact  of  Soviet  life,  but 
under  the  rule  of  Brezhnev,  it  has 
been  recently  intensified. 

The  3  million  Jews  now  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  living  in  an  increasingly  pre- 
carious situation.  In  recent  weeks,  dis- 
sidents have  been  widely  quoted  ai 
saying  that  the  KGB.  the  Soviet 
secret  police.  Is  becoming  far  less  in- 
hibited in  their  repressive  tactics.  Ad- 
mission of  Jews  to  institutes  of  higher 
education  is  rapidly  declinlnr.  entry 
into  almost  all  of  the  faculties  of 
Moscow  State  University  is  closed  to 
them  as  well.  Freedom  of  expression  is 
a  meaningless  phrase  for  those  under 
the  Soviet  Communist  regime. 

Despite  the  campaign  of  repression, 
the  Soviets  do  not  permit  the  emigra- 
tion of  these  Soviet  Jews— a  people  the 
regime  considers  undesirable.  They  de- 
liberately restrict  emigration  and  free- 
dom of  expression  because  the  alterna- 
tive Is  giving  their  citizens  a  free 
choice,  a  voice  which  is  intolerable  to 
Soviet  tyranny. 

As  anti-Semitism  and  harassment  in- 
crease, Soviet  Jews  are  being  more  sol- 
idly locked  into  a  country  which  they 
desire  to  leave.  One  example  of  this 
human  repression  is  the  case  of  Tull 
BCaroHn.  a  radio  technics  engineer 
who,  for  over  5  years,  has  been  waiting 
to  Join  his  family  in  IsraeL  Yuli  Karo- 
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lin's  sister  has  been  in  Israel  since 
1972  where  she  works  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity. 

Yuli.  with  his  mother,  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  De- 
cember of  1976.  They  waited  patiently 
for  S  years  to  elapse  after  the  comple- 
tion of  Yuli's  military  service  to  Insure 
that  the  charge  of  knowing  secrets 
could  not  be  used  against  him  by 
Soviet  authorities— even  though  he 
had  never  been  exposed  to  anything  of 
a  sensitive  nature  during  his  military 
service. 

Nonetheless,  on  March  11, 1977,  Yuli 
Karolin  was  refused  permission  to 
emigrate  on  the  grounds  of  secrets 
connected  with  his  army  service,  while 
his  widowed  mother  was  given  permis- 
sion. 

Yuli's  sister  in  Israel.  Dora  Getman, 
sends  a  simple  but  poignant  appeaL 
She  writes  as  follows: 

I  beg  you  to  help  me.  My  mother  had  at 
ready  suffered  for  5  years  the  separation 
from  her  daughter.  She  Is  an  old  woman, 
and  now  she  baa  to  be  separated  from  her 
son  for  an  unknown  period  of  time. 

I  caU  for  your  humanity.  Is  it  not  per  the 
Helsinki  Declaration  for  the  Human  Rlgbti 
that  each  man  has  gpt  his  right  to  choose 
the  country  to  live  In?  Israel  Is  our  countiy. 
and  we  have  the  right  to  live  here.  Please 
help  my  brother  to  join  us  In  IsraeL 

Mr7  Speaker,  we  in  America  are 
privileged  to  maintain  a  society  which 
not  only  reveres  the  basic  rights  of  the 
individual,  but  is  predicated  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  individual  be 
able  to  exercise  those  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union's  denial  of  rights 
to  Soviet  Jews  is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Spirit  of  Helsinki  It  is  an  immoral 
and  unconscionable  repression  which 
the  Soviet  regime  perpetuates  on  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  in  America  can  make  this  repres- 
sion known,  even  as  the  Soviets  at- 
tempt to  stifle  the  voice  of  freedom 
within  their  boundaries.  We  must  con- 
tinually protest  the  violations  of  the 
Helslhki  accords,  not  only  because  the 
Soviets  gave  their  word  and  are  not 
living  up  to  it,  but  because  the  viola- 
tions are  a  crime  against  all  humanity. 

The  Soviet  Union's  hypoolsy  and 
deceit  is  clearly  shown  in  their  han- 
dling of  the  Helsinki  agreement. 
Whether  the  violation  is  one  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  or  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, or  restrictioiv  on  emigration,  we 
must  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
live  up  to  their  agreements. 

We  must  demand  that  all  members 
of  the  intematicmal  community 
comply  with  the  standards  of  human 
rights  which  we  as  a  civilized  people 
recognize. 

I  urge  my  colleaguei  to  make  note  of 
the  "Spirit  of  Helsinki,  VigU  1980"  and 
lend  their  voices  to  this  noble  cause.* 
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THE  JAPANESE  REBUTTAL 


HON.  PAUL  IWDLEY 

ornxniou 
Df  THK  HOUSC  OF  RSrRlSDITATXVBB 

Wednesday.  April  16, 19M 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Yoahlo 
Karita,  press  counselor  for  the  Fmhsi- 
sy  of  Japan,  has  advanced,  in  his  AprO 
11  Washington  Post  editorial.  •  very 
cogent  argument  which  rebuts  the 
criticism  that  Japan  has  pursued  a  to- 
tally self -centered  foreign  policy  that 
has  worked  at  cross-purposes  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy  regarding  the  imposi- 
tion of  punitive  measures  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Iran. 

At  a  time  when  it  seems  UA 
strength  and  leadership  are  being 
challenged  globally,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion  between  ourselves  and  our  allies 
cfHnpletely  open  to  guard  against  the 
needless  development  of  friction  and 
misimderstandlng  within  the  Western 
alliance.  Instead  of  minffless  bickering, 
we  should  be  seeking  ways  of  bringing 
Japan  into  a  broader  partnership  with 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  Such 
an  approach  is  envisioned  by  the  sea^ 
lane  security  system.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  234,  which  30  of  my 
colleagues  have  cosponsored. 

I  would  include  Mr.  Karlta's  very  tn- 
f  onnative  article  in  the  Rscobd  so  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  a  chance 
to  read  it. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  f  oUows: 


jAPAir  PDLLnra  In  Wb« 

I  would  Uke  to  correct  a  few  of  the  tnaoco- 
radea  in  tbe  article  by  Kenneth  Adelman 
["PuUtng  JaiMn'  Into  the  Blc  Leacuea."  op- 
ed. March  271. 

Adelman  talks  about  Japan's  ■cooping  up 
Iranian  oil  and  aidtnc  the  Iranlakis  to  skirt  a 
XJ&.  freeze  of  their  aawU  last  rear.  Tbe  fket 
is  that  the  purchase  by  aome  pctrate  Japar 
nese  oranjjanles  of  Iranian  ofl  at  high  ■pot> 
prices  was  made  to  cover  sbortf alls  arising 
from  a  substantial  reduction  in  oO  supplies 
from  major  tntcmatlaoal  oQ  companies  to 
the  DOD-atfUlatfla  In  Japan. 

The  Japanese  government  discouraged 
these  private  flima  from  buying  oQ  at 
unduly  hl^  prtoes  and  asked  them  to  take 
corrective  measurea  regarding  oQ  already 
purchased.  Purtbeimore.  then  Is  no  aul^ 
stance  whatever  to  Adelman'a  aDegatiaa 
that  Japanese  banks  cooperated  with  the 
Iranians  to  skirt  the  UjB.  treew  on  Iranlaa 
asMta.  Tbe  Japanese  government,  mcreover. 
had  advised  the  deputy  secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury.  Robot  CaiaweO.  last  December 
that  It  wm  keep  in  step  with  tbe  Buropeaa 
countries  as  regards  Its  economic  and  finan- 
cial relatloas  wltb  Iran. 

Adelman  oonveya  the  Imprwrirwi  that 
Japan  is  only  Intent  on  making  an  aoeom- 
modation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  TMs  Is  pat- 
ently untrue,  bnmedlately  after  the  Soviet 
Invasion  pf  Afghanistan,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment imued  a  statemmt  on  Dae.  29, 
1979.  in  whk:h  It  said  tbe  Soviet  Invaslan  is 
contrary  to  intematlooal  Justice  and  harm- 
ful to  totemattoial  peace  and  aeeiirttr.  It 
■tnmgly  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  its 
armed  Intervention  In  Afghanistan  Immedi- 
ately. 

In  his  policy  statement  before  the  Japa* 
neae  Diet  on  Jan.  2S.  1980,  Prime  Minister 
Masayoahi  Ohlra  further  stated.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Af^ian  problem,  that  we  would. 
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on  the  (MiiB  of  our  MUdarity  with  the 
United  Stal  es  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
friendly  coi  intries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
study  and  :  nplement  appropriate  measures 
including  •  ightening  of  export  controls 
through  U  e  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Export  Cm  trols.  even  if  these  measures  in- 
volve sacrll  ce  on  Oiur  part.  Some  high-level 
exchanges  of  personnel  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  suspended  or  postponed.  As  re- 
gards the  1  loscow  Olympics,  the  Japanese 
government  made  known  Its  position  on 
Feb.  1,  that  whOe  the  decision  to  paiiudpate 
or  not  resti  with  the  Japan  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, the  Olympics  must  be  held  in  a 
peaceful  eU  nate. 

Purtherm  ice.  the  Japanese  Diet  recently 
passed  resctutions  condemning  the  Soviet 
armed  Iptei  ventlon  in  Afghanistan  as  well 
as  the  Sovl  <t  military  buildup  in  the  Japa- 
nese northi  m  territories  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Unio  i  since  IMS. 

Such  a  sei  ies  of  steps  by  Japan  la  far  from 
eonstitutlni  "downiight  accommodation." 
as  alleged  b  '  Adehnan. 

In  regard  »  Japan's  defense  expenditures, 
Adelman  f ( icuses  on  these  expenditures, 
being  0.9  p<  rcent  of  GNP  and  argues  that 
their  projec  ted  Increase  will  be  "microscop- 
ic." He  omits  mentioning,  however,  that 
given  a  0»  P  of  about  $1  trillion  in  1979. 
Japan's  mili  tary  spending  is  already  ranked 
eighth  in  tl  e  world.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
Justifiable  t  >  compare  this  percentage  with 
that  of  oth(  T  countries,  particularly  NATO 
countries,  lecause  their  defense  expendl- 
turea  are  cUculated  on  a  different  basis 
than  are  th<  se  of  Japan. 

Adelman  demands  that  "Japan  should 
assume  moie  than  Its  current  half  of  the 
$1.3  billion  doled  out  annually  for  XJB. 
rtavu  statii  ned  on  its  islands."  He  Is  misin- 
formed. Seo  etary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
pointed  out  in  his  annual  report  (FT  1981) 
that  "Japan  provided  about  $1  billion  in  FY 
1979  to  hell  offset  the  cost  of  this  deploy- 
ment." 

As  Porelgi  i  Minister  Saburo  Oklta  stated 
in  the  ooura  t  of  his  visit  to  Washington  two 
weeks  ago.  Japan  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  increase  its  defense  expendi- 
tures steadi  y  despite  the  severe  fiscal  dr- 
eumstances  hat  it  faces. 

The  Japai  lese  government  is  planning  to 
purchase  30 1,000  to  300.000  tons  of  surplus 
V&  grain  ai  td  give  part  of  It  as  grant  asslKt- 
anc*  to  deve  oping  oountriea. 

Japan  Is  a  ready  providing  substantial  aid 
to  countries  of  increasing  Importance  to  the 
Western  coi  mtries.  such  as  Pakistan  and 
Egypt  It  hi  I  stated  Its  Intention  to  extend 
economic  as  listance  in  1980  of  $138  million 
(3.3  time*  tl  e  amount  of  last  year)  to  Paki- 
stan, and  ^  0  recently  pledged  $138  million 
to  Egypt.  W  th  respect  to  Turkey,  assistance 
and  export  <  redits  In  1979  amounted  to  $70 
million,  not  aero,  as  alleged  by  Adelman. 
and  we  are  ( onsldering  an  appropriate  level 
of  aaslstanoc  for  this  year  as  welL 

Adehnan's  article,  unfortunately,  can  only 
eratrfbiite  t  >  misinformation  and  misunder- 
standing ab(  ut  Japan  and  UA-Japanese  re- 
lations. We  welcome  constructive  sugges- 
Uooa  on  Ja{  lan  ttom  Americans.  But  I  do 
hope  that  w  len  such  suggestions  are  made, 
they  are  baa  id  on  accurate  tnfotmatlon.* 


TADEUI  EZ 


RADIO 


WALENDOW8KI  ON 
FREX  EUROPE 


HON.  9)WAIU)  J.  DERWINSn 

OriLLIllOU 
Df  THE  ^OUgl  or  SXPKZSDfTATITXS 

Wed  letdav.  AprU  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  DEI  ;WINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2S.  1980.  at  a  hearing  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Helsinki  Commission  regarding  human 
rights  In  Eastern  Europe.  Tadeusz  Wa- 
lendowskl.  a  Polisfi  dissident  whd  left 
his  homeland,  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
role  the  United  States  has  assumed, 
and  must  continue  to  carry  out,  as  an 
example  to  the  world.  Tadeusz  Walen- 
dowski  Is  a  sociologist  and  film  maker 
who  found  that  continuation  of  his 
work  was  impossible  under  the  strin- 
gent censorship  conditions  that  pre- 
vail In  Warsaw.  He  has  come  to  the 
United  States  not  only  for  personal 
reasons  but  to  awaken  Americans  to 
the  continuing  violations  of  human 
rights  in  his  native  country  and  to 
onllst  UJ3.  aid  In  eliminating  abuses. 

Read  what  this  Polish  intellectual 
had  to  say  about  Radio  Free  Europe  in 
particular,  during  his  testimony  before 
the  Commission: 

We  realize  that  your  work  Is  not  easy,  is 
controversial,  and  many  times  costly.  Tet, 
as  one  of  your  famous  patriots,  Patrick 
Heqry  stated,  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty."  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
constant  attention  Is  absolutely  Indispen^ 
sable  to  aiur  successful  and  constructive 
policy  supporting  human  rights  *  *  *  we  are 
grateful  for  the  existence  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  other  Western  Media,  for  they 
are  and  have  been  essential  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Ideas  and  Information  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  spotlight  of  publicity  and  the 
potential  thereof  has  been  a  most  effective 
tool  in  dealing  with  human  rights,  as  orga- 
nizations such  as  Amnesty  International, 
the  Red  Cross,  etc.,  will  readily  tell  yoiL 
Therefore,  we  are  perplexed  when  we  hear 
frcmi  time  to  time  of  efforts  to  restrict  the 
funding  and  operation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe.  These  (RFE)  programs  not  only 
break  the  barriers  raised  by  the  Commu- 
nists between  the  East  and  West,  but  they 
also  break  the  barriers  of  isolation  between 
people  living  under  totalitarian  systems." 

To  those  who  may  not  have  as  strong  an 
interest  in  human  rights  as  I  have,  may  I 
suggest  that  America's  first  line  of  defense 
la  not  only  the  people  and  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe  but  also  the  hunger  and  support 
for  human  rights  within  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe.  While  i>ot  in  any  way  di- 
minishing the  importance  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary, world  events  have  repeated  demon- 
stratied  the  need  to  effectively  fight  and  win 
the  battle  of  ideas.* 


FEARLESS  ADVOCATE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  IS  HONORED 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  TH>  DISTSICT  OP  COLDMBIA 
ni  THI  HOUSI  OP  REPRZSEirrATrVES 

Wednetday.  April  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  FAI7NTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  engage  In  colloquy  on  the  great 
Issues  of  national  and  international 
consequence,  there  is  often  a  percep- 
tion that  one  person  cannot  make  a 
difference  in  this  body  or  any  other 
forum  of  government;  that  individual 
influence  has  no  power  over  the  insti- 
tutions which  set  regulations  and  pass 
the  laws  we  live  under. 

Such  a  perception,  of  course,  does 
not  reflect  the  reality  and  beauty  of 
our  democracy.  Let  me  share  with  you 
and  the  Nation  one  of  the  many  exam- 
ples of  Individual  Influence  which  has 
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had  significant  impfkct  on  Oovemment 
and  personal  lifestyles. 

Mrs.  Mfie  B.  I^hllllps.  a  resident  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  her  commu- 
nity for  helping  make  Government 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  aspi- 
rations of  senior  citizens. 

For  your  review  and  use  I  am  proud 
to  submit  a  reprint  of  an  article  by 
William  Hobbs  about  Mae  Phillips 
which  appeared  in  the  January-Febru- 
ary 1980  edition  of  Perspective  on 
Aging: 

Mas  PhujjfS  at  84— Advocate  pok  D.C. 

Elderly 

(By  William  Hobbs) 

"I  thinly  the  most  striking  thing  about  her 
personality  is  her  persistence  In  assuming  a 
leadership  role." 

"She's  very  bright." 

"She's  never  been  a  person  who  would  bite 
her  tongue  if  she  had  to  talk." 

"She's  been  a  longstanding  force  for  the 
betterment  of  the  elderly." 

"She's  out  there  slugging." 

"She  is  a  very  rare  JeweL" 

It's  Mae  B.  Phillips.  84.  they're  talking 
about,  "fearless"  advocate  for  the  aged,  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  almost  everyone 
concerned  with  the  elderly  in  the  Nation's 
Capit&L 

And  the  above  comments?  They're  from 
people  like  Ruth  Haugen.  Advisory  Neigh- 
borhood Commission  member,  Clavln 
Fields,  head  of  the  Institute  of  Gerontology, 
and  Richard  Artis.  director.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Office  on  Aging. 

They  know  Phillips  because  she  makes  It  a 
point  to  knock  on  their  doors.  It  Is  her  busi- 
ness. The  loneliness,  agonies  and  Indignities 
.endiu-ed  by  the  nation's  aged  convince  her 
that  "someone  has  got  to  fight."  Over  the 
past  decade  she  has  personally  helped  to 
forge,  encourage  and  engineer  (with  the 
help.of  many  other  individuals  and  organi- 
zations) a  document  of  needs  for  Washing- 
ton's aged:  Reduced  Metro  bus  fares  for 
senior  citizens;  short-  and  long-range  hous- 
ing plans  for  the  elderly;  a  class  action  suit 
against  D.C.  General  Hospital,  resulting  ul- 
timately in  its  temporary  loss  of  accredita-~ 
tlon.  and  development  of  the  first  "Model 
Cities"  Senior  Citizens  center.  Establish- 
ment of  the  center  was  a  milestone  that 
Fields  termed  a  "pivotal  point  In  causing 
city  officials  to  do  more  for  the  aged." 

"A  lot  of  people  dont  understand  how  I 
do  it,"  laughs  Mr«.  Phillips,  her  remarkably 
youthful,  wrinkleless  face  beaming.  "I  Just 
get  out  there  and  talk.  That's  all  you  have 
to  do." 

PhiUitw  hopped  on  the  advocacy  band- 
wagon in  the  early  sixties.  In  her  self-styled 
way.  and  has  been  "slugging  It  out"  for  the 
elderly  ever  since.  The  only  deterrent  now  Is 
the  arthritis  that  affects  her  knees.  Few  can 
win  that  batUe. 

There's  one  place  she  won't  talk,  though, 
and  that's  on  television.  "I've  quit  that  now. 
They  control  you." 

Daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Mae 
Brown  was  bom  September  17,  1895.  In  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  where  the  first 
three  years  of  her  life  were  spent  Albuquer- 
que was  then  an  outpost  of  the  WUd  West, 
New  Mexico  13  years  away  from  statehood. 

"I  can't  remember  mudi."  Philllpa  said, 
"but  some  things  come  to  mind.  All  the 
houses  were  made  of  adobe."  The  family 
next  moved  to  Oakland.  Califpmia.  then  on 
to  Los  Angeles  where  she  finished  tenth 
grade,  her  last  year  of  formal  acluxding 
before  inflammatory  rheumatism  struck. 
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Inflammatory  rheumatism,  like  arthritis. 
Impairs  the  Joints;  her  left  foot  was  crippled 
for  life. 

But  Illness  proved  to  be  both  curse  and 
blessing.  It  was  the  impetus  to  leam  mani- 
curing, a  skill  that  requires  the  practitioner 
to  sit.  and  one  of  the  ways  she  could  eam  an 
Income  for  the  next  45  years. 

Phillips  drifted  north  to  Portland. 
Oregon,  and  landed  a  substantial  Job  as  a 
beautician  in  a  large  downtown  detwltment 
store.  "In  those  days,  you  didn't  pick  and 
choose  wtiat  you  wanted.  Tpu  were  lucky  to 
get  what  you  got  and  keep  it." 

Soon  thereafter  Charles  Phillips,  chauf- 
feur for  a  wealthy  family  in  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  appeared  on  the  Portland  scene. 
His  employers  traveled  by  train  to  San 
Francisco  In  the  summer,  and  he  followed  in 
a  large  Bulck,  arriving  several  days  later. 
Asked  one  summer  If  she  would  Join  him  on 
the  trip  back  East,  the  young  manicurist 
Jumped  at  the  chance— her  parents  had  re- 
cently moved  to  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The 
cross-country  motor  trip  was  a  "ball."  she 
remembered,  camping,  "highballing  it  up" 
Into  the  San  Bernardino  mountains,  across 
the  Mojave  desert.  Texas,  into  Kansas  City 
and  on  to  the  Eastern  Shore. 

It  was  1927,  two  years  before  the  stock 
market  crash  that  was  to  herald  the  depres- 
sion. Now  married.  Phillips  Uved  in  New 
York  City.  "Talk  about  a  hayseed.  I  was 
one.  But.  honey,  that's  when  New  York  was 
New  York!"  Big  bands,  tall,  massive  build- 
ings, a  profitable  beauty  business  at  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue.  "Then,  of 
course,  the  crash  came,  and  if  changed 
everybody's  life."  including  hers.  PhilUps 
closed  up  shop  and  headed  back  to  Salis- 
bury, where  her  parents  lived. 

She  became  a  mother  in  the  small  Mary- 
land town.  The  wife  of  a  beauty  shop  cus- 
tomer died  at  childbirth,  leaving  the  hus- 
band with  an  Infant  daughter  he  dldnt 
have  the  money  to  support.  Six  months 
later,  when  the  child  was  near  death  from 
malnutrition.  Phillips  adopted  her.  Today, 
at  49.  she  is  married  and  woridng  for  Repre- 
sentaUve  Richard  Ottinger  (NY.)  on  Cap- 
itol HOL  Phillips  has  three  grandchOdren 
and  one  great  grandchild. 

Another  customer,  a  friend,  became  em- 
broiled in  a  flght  with  his  boss  at  a  Salis- 
bury basket  factory.  Phillips  shuddered.  She 
was  to  leam  how  cruel  people  can  l>e  to  eadi 
other."I  used  to  shampoo  and  cut  his  hair. 
He  was  a  nice  fellow.  A  gun  was  pulled  out 
during  the  scuffle;  I  don't  know  who  pulled 
the  trigger,  but  the  boss  was  found  dead."  A 
mob  of  raging  citizens  caught  up  with  her 
friend.  They  lynched  him  and  bumed  his 
body  at  a  fUllng  sUtion.  "I  couldn't  take 
that.  I  had  to  get  out." 

So  soon  afterward  she  moved  again,  for 
the  final  time,  to  Uve  in  Washington.  D.C. 
and  to  begin  to  fight  her  own  battles,  quiet- 
ly but  effectively.  For  years  the  focus  of  her 
combat  haa  been  to  acquire  adequate  hous- 
ing for  low-income  elderiy  persons. 

The  day  I  talked  with  her,  Phillips  was 
greatly  upset  by  the  conditions  that  prevafl 
at  Claridge  Towera,  one  of  the  city's  first 
and  largest  public  housing  buildings  for 
older  citizens.  It  was  bought  by  the  D.C. 
Oovemment  when  the  structure  was  <mly  a 
story  and  a  half  out  of  the  ground  in  1987. 
Today  it's  a  den  of  horrors  as  far  as  the  el- 
derly tenants  are  concemed.  according  to 
Phillips,  who  added:  "They  are  scared  to  go 
out  of  their  apartments  into  the  halla. 
There  are  people  throughout  the  building 
on  dope  and  drugs,  prostitutes  and  thlevea." 

Mrs.  Sinclair  Wylie,  Claridge  TOwera  Resi- 
dents' Council  president  and  an  occupant 
since  the  housing  project  opened,  tamed 
the  place  "a  trap  for  vagrants."  She  said: 
"When    somebody    yells    robbery,    nobody 
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opens  the  door.  It  was  heavenly  when  I  firrt 
moved  here.  Now  I  duck  my  head  and  say 
nothing.  If  anybody  asks.  I  give  my  address 
as  ceU  block  1003." 

The  two  women  ooixnir  that  a  serious 
stumbling  blodt  to  the  success  of  D.C.  bous- 
ing projects  is  the  mixture  of  people  who 
live  In  them:  "Veterans,  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, former  mental  patients  from  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  alcoholics  and.  also,  el- 
derly dtlzens." 

Both  doubt  that  such  a  group  can  lead 
normal  lives  together  and  are  skeptical 
about  the  present  management's  capacity 
for  dealing  with  the  "melting  pot."  The 
Property  Management  Administration  has 
put  a  single  manager  In  charge  of  the  Clar- 
idge Towers  plus  two  other  buildings  Just 
like  it.  Phillips  pointed  out.  Wylie.  agreeing 
the  responsibility  Is  far  too  much  for  a  sole 
Individual,  said  the  Residents'  Councfl  and 
Phillips  are  now  urging  that  walkie-talkies 
be  supplied  the  Claridge  Towers  guards. 
There  are  only  two  guards,  one  who  sits 
downstairs  at  the  main  desk  and  the  other 
whose  Job  it  is  to  patrol  10  floors  of  bai^ 
stairs.  Except  for  the  telqtbone.  Inaccessible 
in  emergencies,  the  two  have  no  way  to  com- 
municate. 

Phillips  officially  is  retired  after  59  years 
as  a  beautician.  As  a  beautician,  yes— as  a 
watchdog  for  older  persons'  Interests,  no. 
Numerous  offices  she  has  held  In  the  past 
Include  chairperson.  Housing  Committee  for 
the  Elderly;  chairperson.  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Aging  under  former  Mayor 
Walter  Washington,  and  president.  Senior 
Citizens'  Clearinghouse.  Inc.  a  nonproft. 
grassroots  organization  Phillips  helped  to 
found  for  people  to  "air  their  grievances." 

October  1979  was  a  memorable  month  for 
her.  She  was  presented  the  International 
Senior  Citizens  Association  community  serv- 
ices award  by  the  District  of  Columbia  chap- 
ter, and  October  33  was  proclaimed  Mae  B. 
Phillips  Day  by  the  D.C.  City  CouodL  She 
was  pleased. 

"Now  you  know  I'm  getting  through  to 
some  of  these  people  when  they  proclaim  a 
day  for  me."  chuckled  the  honoree  and 
picked  up  that  day's  newspaper  to  check  on 
the  city's  Utest  activities  on  behalf  of  iU 
older  population.* 
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WASTEFUL  YEAREND  SPENDING 
SPREES 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  U 

oPTnunma 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OP  SXFBE8EIITAT1VE8 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources.  I 
have  been  conducting  a  major  investi- 
gation into  wasteful  Federal  contract- 
ing and  yearend  spending  abuses.  The 
suboonunittee's  probe  has  revealed 
that  millions,  perhaps  bilUons.  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  wasted  on  unneces- 
sary projects  and  purchases  during  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
flscia  year  1979.  seven  major  Federal 
agencies  spent  more  than  20  percent 
of  their  single  year  appropriations  in 
the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year— 
HUD  spent  47.2  percent.  EPA  spent 
41.7  percent.  Commerce  spent  SO.S  per- 
cent, HEW  spent  22.9  percent.  Interior 
spent  23.1  percent.  Postal  Service 
■pent  22.1  percent,  DOT  spent  22.8 
psroent 


I  feel  strongly  that  direct 
slonal  action  must  be  taken  to  atop  the 
yearend  spending  spceea.  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislattcm— HJL  4717— to  limit 
yearend  qiending  to  20  percent  of  an 
agency's  annual  approt»1atlon  and  It 
was  ^>profved  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
last  December.  The  bOl  Is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Oovemment  Oper- 
attons  Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  fuU  House  In 
late  fprlng  or  early  summer.  I  also 
plan  to  offer  a  yearend  spending 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  resolution  whoi  It  is  consid- 
ered by  the  full  House  later  this 
month.  Congress  must  pltig  this  loop- 
hole which  allows  uncontrolled  Feder- 
al spending  to  continue. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  ran  in  the 
Vlrglnlan-Pllot'on  April  7, 1980.  In  sup- 
port of  my  efforts  to  stop  wasteful 
yearend  spending  by  Federal  agencies: 

[From  the  ^Orginlan-Paot.  Apr.  7. 19801 
TBS  TsaasirD  Spevdiwo  Brass 

If  you  believe  that  federal  agencies  shovel 
out  money  like  there's  no  tomorrow,  you 
should  be  around  as  tbe  fiscal  year  ends 
when  they  call  In  the  bulldoaera. 

The  name  of  the  game  in  the  waning  days 
Is  Get  Rid  of  B  or  Low  It.  meaning  the 
agenda  falling  to  spend  their  fuU  appropcl- 
atlons  are  likely  to  find  themselves  on  shmt 
rations  In  the  future.  8o  they  spend,  spend, 
spend  and  let  the  dhrfl  take  the  hindmost 

Representative  Hetbert  E.  Harris  II  of 
VlrginU's  Eighth  Distarlct  idialis  the  Human 
Resources  Sobooaunlttee  of  the  Boat  Otfloe 
and  CIvQ  Serrioe  CammlttM.  ms  pand  bas 
been  probing  federal  spending  haliita.  U  sur- 
veyed the  field  and  dtadosed  that  seven 
major  agencies  spend-squandered.  one  Is 
tempted  to  say— more  than  30  percent  of 
their  total  budgets  during  the  last  two 
months  of  1979. 

Now.  any  oiterpriae.  pnWe  or  private, 
that  encourages  rapid  outlays  must  expect 
the  worst.  And  the  wont  Is  irtttt  the  federal 
government  gets,  as  soaring  ezpendttares 
and  horroidoua  defldts  testify.  And  the 
taxpayers  pay  the  price,  of  course. 

But  devising  dlstnoentives  to  profligacy 
haa  perplexed  the  best  of  men,  Mr.  Harris, 
however,  may  have  struck  upon  one.  He's 
spcvnored  a  bm  to  restrict  iprtirtlng  by  fed- 
eral agcodes  during  the  last  two  months  of 
a  fiscal  year  to  SO  percent  of  their  budgets. 
He  believes  more  than  $10  bOUon  amuially 
could  be  saved  because  buieaacrati  would 
not  risk  overspending  in  the  carty  suoths 
lest  the  well  run  dry  before  yearend. 

WhOe  his  bID  pncreases  through  oonmlt- 
teea.  Mr.  Harris  Intends  to  offer  the  30  per- 
cent restzlctlan  as  an  amendment  to  the 
House  resolution  on  the  fiscal  1981  federal 
budget  and  to  spedfle  appnprlatlans  MDs. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Harris  and  Benator  David 
Pryor,  D-Arkaaaas,  who  diain  a  Senate  sob- 
committee  equivalent  to  Mr.  Baiils'S  In  the 
House,  have  Joined  forces  to  spotlight 
abuses  In  awarding  federal  eeptiaeU  to  pM- 
vate  consultants  The  OAO.  at  Mr.  Hairis's 
behest,  examfaiBd  111  eonsultaats'  eontrarts. 
awarded  by  six  federal  aganetes  and  valued 
$19.9  mlUiaa.  It  diaooverad  that  the  need  for 
many  was  questionable,  that  the 
often  could  have  done  the  work  i 
that  compettttve  bidding  should  have 
used  oMtv  frequently,  that  too  suieh  bual- 
nev  was  with  poaons  tonaetly  ccnnecitiHl 
with  the  agendea.  and  that  sasny  of  the  re- 
porto  were  useless  or  not  used.  It  also  found 
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hxts'  Bio  Mah  oir  Camtus 


( By  Valerie  Shaw) 

It's  Sunday  morning  and  J.  David  Bowick 
stands  befor^  the  150-voice  Holman  United 
Methodist  Church  choir  at  Hollywood 
Bowl's  Easter  sunrise  services  and  does  what 
he  has  been  ( loing  for  23  years— conducting 
the  all-black  j  roup. 

On  Monda: '  morning.  Bowick  stands  in 
front  of  Man  lal  Arts  High  School  in  south 
Los  Angeles-  tMt  quite  at  sunrise  this  day— 
and  does  whi  t  he  has  been  doing  for  three 
years,  leading  the  aD-minority  schooL 

For  Bowick  who  holds  a  master's  degree 
in  liturgical  i  lusic  from  USC,  choral  music 
Is  neitber  a  J^  >b  nor  a  career.  He  calls  it  his 
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passion,  second  only  to  his  work  with  inner- 
city  children. 

Bowick  attacks  his  responsibilities  for  the 
2.400  students  and  300  staff  members  with 
directional  vitality,  arriving  in  his  office 
every  morning  at  6  to  poimd  out  half  a 
dozen  letters,  plan  the  day  ahead  and  catch 
up  on  memos,  reports  and  miscellaneous 
mall  so  he  can.  he  says,  spend  the  bulk  of 
his  time  with  the  kids. 

"You  can't  run  an  inner-city  school  from 
behind  a  desk  tucked  away  in  an  office." 
says  Bowick.  who  Is  only  one  of  two  Los  An- 
geles school  district  principals  with  elemen- 
tary Junior  and  senior  high  administrative 
experience.  "There  are  extra  problems  asso- 
ciated with  minority  schools  that  require  a 
greater  sensitivity  and  a  more  than  9-to-5 
effort. 

"Students  need  to  know  we  (administra- 
tors) care  about  their  education  and  their 
futures."  says  Bowick,  who  taught  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Loe  Angeles  before  earning  his 
PhJ).  in  school  administration  at  Clare- 
mont.  "Teachers  need  all  of  our  support  in 
planning «  creative  learning  programs. 
Toward  meeting  those  objectives,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  the  administrative  con- 
venience outlined  in  a  principal's  usual  Job 
description." 

WELCOKES  STUSEIfTS 

E^rery  morning  at  8,  Bowick  stands  at  the 
front,  shrub-lined  gate  to  Manual  Arts  and 
welcomes  students. 

Each  greeting  is  reciprocated.  Bowick 
knows  many  students  by  name,  some  by 
amicable  terms— "son"  and  "friend"  for  the 
boys  and  "sugar."  "pumpkin"  or  "sweet- 
heart" for  the  girls. 

He  moves  easily  through  the  crowd  of  en- 
tering students— shaking  hands.  Jostling  and 
hugging  several  of  the  youngsters  who  have 
become  friends.  Tapping  a  girl  on  the  shoul- 
der who  is  neatly  groomed  except  for  a  ban- 
dana barely  covering  rows  of  pink  sponge 
hair  rollers,  he  says: 

"Sweetheart,  don't  you  have  any  pride  in 
your  high  school?  When  you  come  to  school 
with  your  head  in  a  scarf  I'm  going  to  ask  if 
you  do  windows." 

There  are  chuckles.  Some  snickers.  A  few 
guffaws.  The  girl  blushes  and  hurries  off  to 
adjust  her  appearance. 

The  word,  according  to  Bowick,  is  that  po 
one  is  permitted  on  campus  imless  he  or  she 
is  presentable— no  hair  rollers,  nets,  hats  or 
after-school  attire.  Both  staff  and  students 
respect  the  rules  or  they  leave. 

Morning  hours  vary  for  Bowick.  according 
to  the  crisis  or  the  need.  He  usually  drops  in 
on  a  few  classrooms  to  observe  or,  if  asked, 
to  participate  in  group  discussions.  By  se- 
mester's end  he  will  visit  each  class  at  least 
twice. 

Sometime  between  8  and  noon  he  meets 
with  the  two  security  agents  assigned  to  the 
school  and  their  aides,  passes  through  each 
of  the  seven  buildings  and  walks  the 
grounds  of  the  16-acre  campiu  near  the 
Coliseum  and  USC. 

At  noontime,  Bowick  is  in  the  c?ifeteria— 
assisting  the  salad  chef,  the  clean-up  crew 
or  the  server— wherever  there  appears  to  be 
a  bottleneck. 

"I  discovered  several  months  ago  that  stu- 
dents were  waiting  up  to  40  minutes  in 
line."  Bowick  says.  "With  no  time  to  enjoy 
their  meals,  it  was  no  wonder  they  were 
cranky  and  less  able  to  pay  attention  in 
daas  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Well,  the 
staff  was  already  working  to  their  capacity 
and  we  didn't  have  the  budget  for  another 
worker,  so  I  made  it  my  Job  to  help  in  the 
cafeteria.  I  don't  look  at  it  as  work  because 
it  puts  me  in  close  contact  with  the  kids 
within  a  different  context  other  than  that 
of  the  prlDdpaL" 
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"Hi,  Pedro.  Good  to  see  you  back  In 
school,"  says  Bowick,  looking  over  a  stack  of 
trays,  his  white  apron  soUed  with  food. 

The  young  man  at  first  looks  startled,  per- 
haps surprised  that  the  principal  knows  his 
name.  Bowick  extends  a  hand.  "I'm  serious, 
my  friend.  And  I  know  your  teachers  have 
missed  you,  too."  His  smile  is  warm,  his 
manner  reassuring.  "Thanks  for  coming." 

aRm  Ain>  HAHDSHAKX 

The  student,  new  at  Manual  Arts,  is  unfa- 
miliar with  the  principal's  philosophy  re- 
garding truancy,  which  is  no  longer  a  pun- 
ishable offense.  His  face  gives  way  to  a  grin. 
They  shake  hands,  a  second  time. 

"It  does  no  good  to  scold  a  youngster  who 
ditches  class."  says  Bowick.  who  has  been 
working  in  inner-city  schools  for  16  years. 
"My  feeling  is  that  we  should  be  happy  that 
he's  returned  and  we've  been  given  another 
opportunity  to  teach  him  something. 

"We  don't  react  to  a  pupil's  misconduct. 
Rather  than  attempting  to  change  a  pattern 
of  behavior  we  try  to  prevent  disciplinary 
problems  before  they  get  out  of  hand  by  re- 
inforcing a  child  with  something  positive. 
My  philosophy  is,  'How  can  I  help  this  kid 
to  be  successful?  Not  what  can  I  do  if  he 
isn't?' " 

Before  he  can  tackle  all  of  the  afternoon 
agenda,  Bowick  dons  another  hat,  teacher 
of  the  fifth  period  Careers  and  Guidance 
class  of  10th  graders.  The  classroom  experi- 
ence, he  feels,  helps  him  td  relate  to  the 
needs  of  Manual's  125  teachers. 

As  the  day  wears  on  Bowick  meets  first 
with  English  teacher  Lana  Brody,  who 
speaks  fluent  Spanish  and  volunteers  her 
dally  free  conference  period  for  English  as  a 
Second  Language  counseling.  She  wishes  to 
discuss  progress  on  another  idea— a  spring 
teacher  weekend  retreat. 

A  meeting  with  Leola  Bell,  president  of 
the  Parent  Advisory  Council,  produces  the 
next  phase  of  strategy  for  a  block-to-block 
anti-vandalism  campaign. 

KEEPING  BUST 

This  year,  Bowick  is  kept  busy  with  three 
active  parent  and  community  groups  along 
with  more  than  SO  of  the  teachers  and  staff 
engaged  in  various  projects  to  raise  funds 
for  the  student  activities  including  weekend 
outings,  special  events  and.  for  a  fortunate 
few  each  year,  study  trips  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  or  France. 

Since  Bowick  became  principal  at  Manual 
Arts,  a  school  previously  notorious  for  its 
violence,  vandalism  and  student  non- 
achievement  over  the  past  IS  years,  more 
than  a  change  in  office  has  occurred. 

In  1978,  Bowick  banned  the  student  body 
from  attending  its  basketball  championship 
game  as  punishment  for  stoning  the  oppo- 
nent's school  bus  the  week  before. 

"No  one  believed  he'd  do  it."  says  Leme- 
trice  Swan,  a  17-year-old  senior,  "even 
though  we  deserved  to  be  punished." 

"That  was  one  sorry  day."  says  another 
member  of  the  spring  graduating  class  of 
'80.  "Only  parents  and  teachers  got  to 
watch  Manual  take  the  league  champion- 
ship." 

The  seniors  laugh  at  the  recollection  of 
getting  what  they  deserved  while  a  loth- 
grader's  eyes  grow  wide  with  amazement. 
"You're  kidding,"  he  says. 

"No  way,"  replies  Swan.  "He  always 
means  what  he  says.  Dr.  Bowick  punishes  us 
for  the  wrong  things  we  do  but  that  always 
brings  us  more  together." 

When  students  are  required  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  for  their  actions.  Bowick 
says,  "irresponsible  behavior  stops.  AU 
they're  really  asking  for  \b  consistent  caring 
and  guidance." 

With  most  Inner  dty  schools  suffering 
from  the  drain  of  many  bright  students  pre- 
ferring to  be  bused  out  of  the  city  and  many 
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white  tetchen  resisting  assignments  in  mi- 
nority schools.  Manual  Arts  seems  to  be 
thriving. 

In  September  1977,  Manual  Arts  started 
its  school  year  with  18  substitute  teachers. 

"We  now  have  a  full  cadre  of  talented  per- 
sonnel." says  Bowick,  "and  not  a  sln^e  sub- 
stitute." Bowick  lias  recruited  nearly  80  per- 
cent new  teaching  and  secretarial  staff  since 
he  came  to  Manual.  "I  am  attracted  to 
people  who  have  a  loving  hands  approach  to 
education,"  he  says.  "Our  staff  to  here  (at 
Manual)  not  because  they  were  forced  but 
because  they  want  to  be  here." 

HomaAOinoiiAL  vmvs 

Bowlck's  apparently  non-tradltlonal  Views 
on  education  have  attracted  a  creative  staff 
and  stimulated  a  number  of  innovative 
learning  programs: 

—Three  learning  labs— reading,,  math  and 
language,  for  remedial  as  well  as  enrich- 
ment studies. 

— Flv*B  drama  productions  over  the  past 
three  years.  Prior  to  the  new  administration 
there  had  not  been  a  drama  teacher,  a 
music  teacher  'or  anyone  willing  to  q>eiMl 
the  time  on  student  productions. 

—A  tutorial  program  with  Menlo  Avenue 
Elementary  School,  grades,  four  through  six. 
where  Manual  students  who  in  addition  to 
supplemental  reading  and  math  asslstancy 
serve  as  role  models. 

-A  special  education  project  in  cooperar 
tion  with  feeder-school  John  Mulr  Junior 
High  busing  50  bright  ninth  graders  to 
Mspv^i  each  morning  for  science,  math  and 
health  courses,  taken  for  unit  credit. 

—Cooperative  science  programs,  combin- 
ing three  classes  for  special  Instruction  In 
the  biosdences  and  a  course  In  oceanog- 
raphy, which  includes  scuba  diving. 

"Whenever  a  teacher  brings  me  an  Idea 
that  sounds  good  I  say,  fine,  write  it  up  and 
let's  develop  It,"  says  Bowldc.  who  has 
always  encouraged  experimentation 
throughout  hto  administrative  career,  first 
at  49th  Street  Elementary  then  at  Mmrk.- 
ham  Jr.  High  and  now  at  Manual. 

"All  I  do  as  the  principal  is  Insist  that  ev- 
eryone worit  cooperatively  to  make  the 
school  a  place  of  enjosrment,"  says  Bowick. 

"Most  schools  hold  an  open  house."  com- 
ments Judy  Gordon,  a  coimselor  who  served 
under  Bowick  at  Markham  and  later  fol- 
lowed him  to  ManuaL  "Here  we  believe  tn 
an  open  schooL  People  get  Involved  because 
the  enthusiasm  to  contagious." 
lavmiivs  ftots 

As  an  example,  there's  Mrs.  Martha 
Shorter,  president  of  Manual  Arts  Go  Get- 
ters, the  booster  club,  who  dreams  up  break- 
fasts, raffles  and  other  inventive  plots  for 
raising  funds  for  choir  robes,  band  uniforms 
and  cooking  utensito  for  home  economics 
classes. 

And  there's  Judith  Gorman,  the  school  li- 
brarian who  conceived  of  the  student 
poetry-murato  in  the  hallways  and  heavily 
used  library. 

There's  also  Tamara  Lewis,  student  body 
president,  who.  says  Dr.  Bill  Elklns,  faculty 
adviser  to  the  council,  arbitrates  student  re- 
quests and  works  closely  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  modernising  the  lunch  area  and 
other  aging  facilities. 

Judy  Gordon  Initiated,  and  now  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  a  down  different  rap  groups 
(parent  day  and  evening,  mini  and  semester- 
long  sessions;  student  groups  for  all  grades 
and  special  education  workshops)  in  addi- 
tion in  her  regular  counseling  dutlea. 

Making  the  70-mlle  daily  commute  from 
her  home  In  suburban  Valencia,  she  says, 
"to  well  worth  the  trip."  even  though  her 
days  most  often  extend  well  Into  the  eve- 
ning hours.  "Our  worit  here."  explains 
Gordon,  "to  encouraged  by  the  adminlstia- 
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tion  and  appreciated  by  the  students  and 
the  parents." 

Today  at  Manual,  according  to  school  offi- 
cials, reading  scores  are  up,  truancy  to  down 
and  the  black  and  Latin  student  body  are 
coexisting  harmoniously. 

There  are  the  usual  shrieks  and  squealing 
laughter  of  young  people  at  play  in  the 
open  yard.  Backgammon,  reading  and  writ- 
ing circles  make  up  the  man  quiet  dusters 
of  students.  Sprinkled  throu^out  are  a 
number  of  adults— some  teachers,  staff  and 
parents.  None  appears  to  be  supervising.  AU 
appear  to  be  socializing  with  the  Uds. 

It  seems,  one  visitor  comments,  that  the 
worst  thing  about  Manual  to  its  reputation. 

"I  frequenUy  have  people  suggest  to  me. 
'You  seem  bright  enough.  Bob,  so  why  are 
you  still  teaching  at  Manual?"  says  Robert 
Lanphear,  a  white  bilingual  Spanish  and 
htotory  teacher  assigned  to  Manual  Arts 
three  years  ago  as  part  of  mandated  deseg- 
regation. 

With  nine  years  experience  in  Orange 
County  high  schools,  one  in  an  Inner-dty 
Catholic  school  and -a  score  of  substitute  as- 
signments, Lanphear  to  emphatic  in  hto  re- 
sponse. "Thto  to  the  best  school  rve  tautfit 
at.  I  am  working  with  an  urbane.  Interesting 
and  highly  educated  staff  here  at  Manual. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  be  a  damn  good 
teacher  to  work  under  Dr.  Bowick." 

Behind  the  door  marked  Principal  are 
heard,  as  Bowick  puts  It,  "a  nice  little 
Brahms"  or  a  Chopin  to  release  tension. 
Playing  hto  upright  piano  to,  he  says,  a  form 
of  ibenpy. 

Passing  by  the  office  17-year-old  Vincent 
Stephenson  stops  to  Usten.  "He's  a  very  ex- 
ceptional man,"  says  Stephoison  nodding 
hto  head.  "Dr.  Bowick  has  been  like  a  father 
to  me."  Although  he  wHl  graduate  tn  June. 
Stephenson  remembers  when  there  were 
doubts.  "When  I  came  to  Manual  I  used  to 
cut  classes  two  weeks  at  a  time,  fl^t  and 
cune  my  teMdiers  because  I  thought  they 
were  picking  on  me.  Dr.  Bowick  would  Just 
talk  to  me  about  how  I  was  messing  up  my 
life."  said  the  eldest  son  of  a  single  parent 
mother.  "I  knew  I  was  supposed  to  change 
but  if  Dr.  Bowick  hadnt  helped  me  to 
become  a  very  respectable  person.  I  dont 
think  I  would  have  ever  learned  how."  • 


MILITARY  BANDS:  MUSIC  TO 
OUR  EARS 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

OPvntGniiA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  SKFRBKNTATIVn 

Wednesday,  Ajhil  26. 1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Stan 
Karas,  the  general  manager  of  a  radio 
station  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  recently  shared  with  me  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  President  Carter  in  which 
he  outlined  his  Idea  for  making  better 
use  of  our  military  bands.  I  believe  his 
letter  to  be  worth  reading  and  I  enter 
it  into  the  Rxcoao  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Falls  Chuich.  Va.. 

MarOi  17.  J$99. 
ThePusmsMT. 
The  White  Houae, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mi.  PaisiBciir  Permit  me  Just  a 
moment  to  share  an  idea,  a  feeling,  and  love 
of  a  concept  I  know  has  stnmg  merit  It  to 
an  Idea.  Mr.  Presldat.  that  I  beUeve  war- 
rants your  ftftnfMttrat1i>n. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  both  of  us  would 
have  to  agree  that  recent  tragic  events  in 
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Tehran,  the  taking  of  Americans  as  hos- 
tages, the  Ruarian's  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, the  crtoto  In  Bogota,  again  a  iMMtage 
situation,  oar  own  IDs  with  the  soaring  cost 
of  inflation,  the  economy  In  general  must 
have,  without  question,  others  viewing  thto 
great  eountzy  as  suspect  Questioning  our 
qualities  as  a  world  leader,  our  eapabOlties 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  leader,  a  front  runner,  a 
country  of  strength.  I  am  Just  one  Indtvida- 
al.  Mr.  President  voldng  hto  opinion.  But 
let's  be  bcoest  I  would  linagtne  mllUoas  of 
our  dtiaens  are  more  than  Just  a  btt  tired  of 
having  our  lifestyles  and  our  freedom  ques- 
tiooed.  And.  why  should  we?  It  to  an  incredi- 
ble system.  Mr.  President  that  lets  one  sit 
down  and  express  himself  openly  and  can- 
didly. I  must  confess.  I  love  our  way  of  life. 

Talk  about  displaying  love,  several  weeks 
ago.  you.  like  millions  of  others  throughout 
the  land,  got  caught  up  In  the  fevered  pitch 
of  the  USA  winning  over  the  Russians  In 
the  Olympics.  Caught  up  so  much  that  you 
took  the  time  immediately  after  the  USA 
winning  the  gold. medal  to  phone  the  coach 
of  the  team  and  tell  him  how  proud  you 
were. 

Mr.  President  I  beUeve  that  the  affection 
and  flagwavtng  dl^layed  by  the  people  of 
our  country  towards  our  hotkey  team  would 
prove  the  same  If  the  pe<H>Ie  of  thto  country 
had  a  chance  to  hear,  to  see,  and  to  listen  to 
the  incredible  and  marveloas  musldanshlp 
of  our  three  military  Big  Bands. 

Mr.  President  ss  Commander-In-CMef. 
please  take  a  moment  to  envision  each  of 
the  branches  of  the  mflltary  with  their  Big 
Bands  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  The 
Air  Force  have  their  "Airmen  of  Note"  the 
Army  with  their  "Army  Blues  Band",  and 
the  Navy  with  the  "Conunodwes".  The  mili- 
tary spends  a  great  deal  of  money  on  these 
outstanding  liands  and  Justly  so  that  each  in 
their  own  way  provides  a  necessary  need  to 
the  lucky  few  that  get  to  hear  each  of  these 
bands  perform.  "Hiat  Mr.  President  to  the 
reasoning  behind  thto  letter.  Why  cant  a 
move  be  made  to  showcase,  highlight  if  you 
please,  sir.  the  magnlfldent  musical  taste  of 
these  three  marvdous  bands.  Certainly,  the 
beauty,  picturesque  setting  such  as  Oonsti- 
tutloo  Hall  with  the  elements  of  the  three 
service  bands  on  stage  in  their  drem  uni- 
forms, coupled  with  each  branch  presenting 
their  own  color  guard.  An  audience  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Citlsen.  the  singing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the  finale  that 
Just  might  indude  the  audience  and  the 
I)and8  Involved  In  singing  God  Bless  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  President  if  that  to  not  a  I4t  of 
Amolcana  than  maybe.  Just  maybe.  Fve- 
lost  you  In  my  writing. 

Mr.  President  let  me  dose  by  saying  that 
in  no  way  do  L  WEAM  Radio,  or  anyone 
connected  with  thto  radio  statten  se^  sny 
monetary  gain.  "Hie  idea  behind  my  letter  to 
a  sincere  one.  and  strong  belief.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  a  lot  of  peoide  would  relish,  and 
even  cherish  a  ni^t  devoted  to  the  big  band 
music  of  our  service  bands,  on  stage  togeth- 
er, displaying  a  unity  that  thto  country.  I 
believe,  feds  today.  A  vote  of  ooofldenoe 
from  the  Commander-In-Chief-would  make 
ithappoL 

Finally,  permit  me  to  say  thanks  for 
taking  the  time  In  showing  interest  In  my 
letter.  As  I  menttoned  eariler,  it  to  a  great 
system  that  lets  me  have  the  freedom  to  all 
down  and  write  to  you. 

Your  response  would  be  most  welcome. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

StamKabas. 
OeaersI  JCsiuwer.* 
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NU^iEAR  SAFETY  RESEARCH 
AND  I  tEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  MKE  McCORMACK 

OF  WASHmGTOIf 

nr  Tta  HOUSE  or  reprisertativbs 


Wednesday.  April  16, 1989 
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McCORMACK.   Mr.   Speaker, 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a 
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and  development  on  practical 
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evidence   is  abundantly  clear 

nqclear  power  poses  substantially 

to  the  public  health   and 

than    any    other    significant 

production    source.    However. 

accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  has 

that  despite  consider- 

atiention  to  safety  in  the  design 

op  oration  of  nuclear  plants,  there 

imqrovements  that  can  and  should 

to  assure  the  large  term  ac- 

of   the   risks   of   nuclear 

Many  improvements  have  al- 

made  through  the  aggres- 

by  the  nuclear  industry. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

Department  of  Energy  to  the 

of  Three  Mile  Island.  The 

from  this  accident  have  not 

unheeded.  However,  the  Govem- 

research  and  development  re- 

to  this  accident  should  be  for- 

in  a  national  policy  to  insure 

enhanced  attention  to  safety 

That  is  one  of  the  pur- 

mybilL 

t)ill  directs  the  Secretary   of 

to     develop     cost-beneficial 

in  the  design  and  operation  of 

powerplants;  to  develop  meth- 

I  mprove  the  performance  of  op- 

of    nuclear    powerplants;    to 

the  effect  of  total  or  partial 

of  reactor  safety  systems; 

identify  in  one  authoritative. 

published    document,    the 

with  the  use  of  all  po- 

significant  electrical  energy 
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my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us 
cosp^nsoring  this  legislation, 
of  the  bill  f c^ows: 


tsxt 


HJl.  7078 


coordinated 


A  bill  to  provide  for  an  accelerated  program 
of  Usht  Water  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety 
and  Development,  to  be  carried 
the  Departmait  of  Energy  and  to 
with  the  improved  reactor 
research  procnun  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulitory  Commission. 
Be  it  ^naeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Of  the    United   Staten   of 
in  Congrtu  auenMed,  That  this 
be  dted  as  the  "Nuclear  Safety  Re- 
Development  Act  of  1980" 


PDiDiiias  Ain>  PtntrosK 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Consress  finds  that— 

(1)  nu  lear  energy  Is  a  relatively  safe  and 

envlroni  lentally  clean  means  of  generating 

electric!  y; 
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(2)  an  expanding  nuclear-fueled  electric 
generating  capacity  Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  energy  sources  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  against  severe  energy  shortages,  eco- 
nomic Instability,  and  military  insecurity: 

(3)  the  Inherent  safety  of  nuclear  power 
plants  has  been  demonstrated  through  an 
unparalleled'faistory  in  which  no  member  of 
the  public  has  been  killed  or  injured  from 
any  nuclear  accident  in  any  nuclear  power 
plant; 

(4)  continued  development  of  nuclear 
power  facilities  Is  dependent  upon  public 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  facilities; 

(5)  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  can 
be  improved  to  reduce  even  further  the  like- 
lihood bf  injury  to  the  public,  disruption  of 
society,  or  cost  to  the  public  due  to  acci- 
dents; and 

(6)  it  is  the  proper  and  appropriate  role  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  to  improve  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

(b)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  developing  practical  improvements 
in  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  during 
the  next  5  years,  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  objectives  of  such  program 
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(1)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  and  severity  of 
potentially  serious  nuclear  power  plant  acci- 
dents; 

(2)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  disrupting 
the  population  in  the'vlciiUty  of  nuclear 
power  plants  as  the  result  of  nuclear  power 
plant  accidents;  and 

(3)  to  Identify  the  level  of  safety  of  nucle- 
ar power  plants  as  compared  to  other 
energy  sources. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
preventing  the  Secretary  from  undertaking 
projects  or  activities,  in  addition  to  those 
specified  in  this  Act,  which  appropriately 
further  the  purpose  and  objectives  set  forth 
in  this  subsection. 

DcmnTioNS 
Sbc.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "potentially  significant  elec- 
trical energy  source"  means  any  specific 
energy  source  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  has  tt\fi  t>otential  for  providing  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  projected  energy 
needs  of  the  United  States  by  the  year  2000; 
<2)  the  term  "potentially  serious  nuclear 
power  plant. accident"  means  any  accident, 
involving  a  nuclear  power  plant,  in  which 
(A)  more  thim  SO  percent  of  any  Isotope  of 
the  radioactive  gas  or  10  percent  of  the 
Iodine-131  is  released  from  the  reactor  core, 
or  (B)  more  than  10  percent  of  the  core  in- 
ventory of  any  isotope  of  radioactive  gas,  or 
100  curies  of  Iodine-131.  is  released  to  the 
environment; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Oovemment  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  commission,  or  in- 
dependent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  any  corpora- 
tion, wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  United 
States,  wtiich  is  an  instnmMntality  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  board,  bureau,  divi- 
sion, iervice,  office,  officer,  authority,  ad- 
ministration, or  other  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

ISTABLISHMZIfT  OP  RESEAKCR  AHO  OBVXLOP- 
IfERT  PROGRAM  POR  UCPROVHTO  TBZ  8AFCTT 
OP  iroCLBAS  POWZR  PLAHTS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaD  establish  a 
research  and  development  program  to  carry 
oot  the  puri>ose  of  this  Act.  As  part  of  such 
program,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  develop  cost-beneficial  changes  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  that  can  significantly  reduce  the 


rislcs  from  unintentional  release  of  radioac- 
tive material  from  nuclear  power  plants  and 
the  radiation  exposure  to  worlcera  during 
plant  operation  and  maintenance; 

(2)  develop  cost-beneficial  methods  and 
designs  that  will  significantly  improve  the 
performance  of  operators  of  nuclear  power 
plants  under  abnormal  and  accident  condi- 
tions; 

(3)  identify  the  effect  of  total  or  partial 
automation  on  plant  systems  on  reactor 
safety,  operation,  reliability,  economics,  and 
operator  performance: 

(4)  identify  the  aptitudes,  training,  and 
manning  levels  which  are  necessary  to 
assure  reliable  operator  performance  under 
normal,  almormal.  and  emergency  condi- 
tions; and 

(5)  through  coordination  with  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  other  appropri- 
ate Oovemment  agencies,  conduct  an  in- 
depth  study  and  evaluation  and  prepare  a 
report  identifying  the  risks  associated  with 
the  use  of  all  potentially  significajit  electri- 
cal energy  sources,  which  report  stiall— 

(A)  define  the  rislu  associated  with  each 
portion  of  the  fuel  cycle  for  each  potential- 
ly significant  electrical  energy  source; 

(B)  be  reviewed  in  draft  form  by  at  least 
five  independent  experts  in  risk  analysis  on 
the  adequacy  of  its  scope,  methodology,  and 
conclusions;  and 

(C)  include  a  description  of  the  disi>osition 
of  all  comments  received  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  research  and  devel- 
opment program  established  under  this  Act 
the  Secretary— 

(1)  shall  to  the  extent  practical  coordinate 
his  activities  with  those  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  Industries  deaUng  with 
complex  man-machine  systems,  and  utilise 
their  expertise,  to  minlmly.e  duplication  of 
effort  and  ensure  tti&t  advanced  concepts 
applicable  to  nuclear  power  plant  safety  are 
applied  in  a  timely  manner; 

(2)  shall  have  as  one  objective  a  reduction 
in  the  complexity  of  nuclear  power  plant 
systenib  (including  secondary  systems)  and 
operations;  and 

(3)  shall  evaluate  the  potential  impact  on 
plant  availability  and  total  cost  to  the  rate- 
payer, for  operating  and  future  plants,  of 
implementing  new  and  revised  designs  and 
operations  methods  which  are  determined 
to  be  practical  in  accordance  with  this  Act 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  explore  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of,  and  may  enter  into,  interna- 
tional agreements  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  program  under  this 
Act;  but  no  such  agreement  shaU  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  such  program. 

STUOIXS  AND  mSSnCIlf  ATION  OP  mrORJCATIOl 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
full  and  complete  information  with  respect 
to  any  project  or  other  activity  conducted 
under  this  Act  la  made  available  in  a  timely 
manner  to  appn^riate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities, 
relevant  segments  of  private  industry,  the 
scientific  coDununity,  and  the  public  so  VaaX 
the  widespread  and  continued  safe  use  (A 
nuclear  power  throughout  the  United  States 
la  promoted  to  the  maximum  extent 
bossible. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  the  enactment 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall- 

(1)  issue  the  report  described  in  section 
4<aX5).  with  his  findings  and  those  of  other 
participants  in  the  study  and  evaluation 
under  such  section  and  a  statement  of  the 
reastHis  for  each  such  f indinr. 

(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  brief 
summary  of  the  report  and  a  statement  of 
its  availability  to  the  public;  and 

(3)  sulimit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
President,  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and 
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Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  shall  thereafter  update 
such  report  on  an  annual  l>asis  with  any  rel- 
evant new  information  and  experience:  and 
both  the  initial  report  and  each  sulMequent 
annual  report  shall  be  disseminated  in  a 
manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide widespread  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 15  In  each  of  the  years  1982  through 
1988.  iaue  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram ertabllshed  under  section  4(a>.  Each 
such  report  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  results  to  date  of  all  re- 
■MKh  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act; 

(2)  recommend  any  practical  changes  in 
reactor  design  and  operation  which  if  imple- 
mented oould  improve  reactor  safetr.  and 

(S)  klentify  the  safety  research,  develop- 
tuetik,  and  demonstration  programs  that  will 
be  undertaken  and  the  potential  benefits 
from  each. 

OOMPRSHBniVS  PBOCRAM  KAMAOnCEirr  PLAK 

Ssa  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram management  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  under 
this  Act  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
secticm  4.  In  the  pr^MuaUon  of  such  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  with  the  heads 
of  such  other  Federal  agencies  and  such 
public  and  private  organizations  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  sliall  transmit  the  com- 
prehensive program  management  plan  to 
the  CiHnmittee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Revlsloas  to  the  plan  shall  be  transmitted 
to  such  eommittees  whenever  proposed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  each  year  after  the  year  in  which 
the  comprehensive  plan  is  initially  transmit- 
ted under  subeectitm  (b>.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detaOed  descrip- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  as  then  in 
effect  The  detailed  description  of  the  com- 
prehoiMve  plui  under  this  subsection  shall 
include  (but  need  not  be  limited  to)  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  (with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram under  this  Act)  any  change  in— 

(1)  the  |»ogram  strategies  and  plans,  in- 
cluding detailed  milestone  goals  to  be 
achieved  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  all 
major  activities  and  projects; 

(2)  the  economic  environmental,  and  soci- 
etal significance  which  the  program  may 
have: 

(3)  the  total  estimated  cost  of  individual 
program  items;  and 

(4)  the  estimated  relative  financial  contri- 
butions of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
non-Federal  participants  in  the  program. 
Such  description  shall  also  include  a  de- 
tailed Justification  of  any  such  changes,  a 
description  of  the  progress  made  toward 
actUevlng  the  goals  of  this  Act,  a  statement 
on  the  status  of  interagency  cooperation  in 
meeting  such  goals,  and  any  legislative  or 
other  recommendations  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  have  to  help  attain  such  goals. 

AUTHOUZATIOII  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sic.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  8ecf«tary  to  carry  out  this  Act 
(1)  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981r  the  sum  of  $24,500,000  (of  whteh  not 
kia  than  $1,000,000  shaU  be  avaOable  exdu- 
sively  for  purposes  of  section  4<aK5).  and  (2) 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sum  as 
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may  be  authorized  by  legisUtion  hereafter 
enacted.* 


CENSUS  TELEVISION  SPECIAL 
},XAirRR  A  DIFFERENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OPHIWTOSK 
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•  Mr.  GARCHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
past  year  I  have  participated  In  many 
promotional  events  for  the  census. 
None  compare,  however,  with  the 
imaginative,  entertaining,  and  inform 
mative  census  special  produced  -  and 
televised  by  the  Spanish  International 
Netwoilc  (SIN). 

The  IVi-hour  special  was  directed  by 
Ftairit  Marrero  and  telecast  live  from 
Snrs  Los  Angeles  studios  on  AprO  6 
and  rebroadcast  on  April  12.  An  esti- 
mated 5  million  persons  viewed  this 
program  on  the  network's  17  affiliates 
around  the  coimtry. 

The  variety /musical  featured  several 
well  known  Hispanic  entertataiers  who 
instructed  the  viewing  audience  cm 
bow  to  fill  out  the  census  question- 
naire. Additionally  the  show  informed 
those  watchhig  about  the  purpose  of 
the  census,  the  uses  of  the  data,  and 
the  confidentiality  of  an  individual's 
Answers* 

According  to  the  network,  viewer  re- 
sponse has  been  phenomenal.  People 
are  calling  day  and  night  asking  for 
help  in  answering  the  census.  Oonse- 
Quently.  station  switchboards  are  stay- 
ing open  longer  to  handle  all  the  calls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SIN  census  special 
represents  the  first  in  a  series  of  pro- 
grams on  issues  important  to  Hispan- 
ics.  In  the  months  ahead  the  series, 
entitled,  "Destine  Eighty,"  will  pre- 
sent a  voter  registration  program  in  ad- 
dition to  its  convention  and  election 
night  coverage. 

I  congratulate  SIN  and  its  capable 
and  energetic  president,  Rene  An- 
selmo.  for  undertaking  this  campaign 
to  better  inform  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity.* 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

opnxiHois 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RErRBSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Members  know,  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Conmilttee  (NCNC)  here 
in  Washington  has  for  over  two  dec- 
ades kept  steady  track  on  the  captive 
nations  in  Elastem  Europe,  within  the 
U,S.SJl..  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. Under  its  chairman.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky  of  Georgetown  University, 
the  committee  has  constructed  and 
maintained  what  is  widely  known 
today  as  the  CNIf— the  captive  nations 
lists.  The  list,  based  on  extensive 
scholarship,  shows  the  over  two  doaen 
nations  that  since  1920.  have  fallen 
victims  to  Communist  domination,  pri- 
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marily  as  a  result  of  Soviet  Russian 
In^perlalism.  This  telling  list  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  for  us  of  the  natural 
allies  we  have  behind  the  Iron. 
Bamboo,  and  Sugar  Curtains;  it  Is  a 
penetrating  irritant  to  Moscow  and  its 
Red  products  which  would  prefer  not 
to  have  the  record  so  concisely  shown. 

In  a  recent  release,  NCNC  declared 
Afghanistan  as  another  captive  natkm. 
The  committee  has  been  carefully  con- 
servative In  its  listings,  wei^ilng  fun- 
damental factors  in  each  case.  Tlie 
brutal  Invasion  of  this  Moslem  nation 
by  Moscow  and  the  strategic  factors 
underlytag  Soviet  Russian  goals  In  the 
Middle  East  have  caused  NCNC  to  add 
still  another  nation  to  the  already 
long  CNL.  The  seemingly  perennial 
question  the  guardians  of  the  list  raise 
Is.  "Who's  next."  The  release,  which 
follows,  points  to  probalde  answers  to 
the  question: 

AnaumsxAa  Oklsisb  a  Carrrvs  Vtiaam 

The  Natkmai  Captive  Nttkns  Committee 
relesaed  a  sUtement  today  dedartog  Af- 
ghanistan as  a  captive  nation.  The  commits 
tee's  chairmaa  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrtsaaky  of 
Georgetown  Unhrersity.  sakL  rTaUog  all 
■trategie  factors  into  copslderatkio.  tt  Is 
plainly  evident  that  Soviet  Roasian  tmperfo- 
cofiwiautn  has  tilunpbed  again,  with  Af- 
gtaanlstan  Joinlns  the  long  list  of  captive  na- 
tloos  commencing  badt  in  1820." 

VCHC  is  beadouartered  in  Washington. 
D.C.  and  "'»«"*««'«  as  shown  below,  the 
CNU  the  Captive  Nations  Uat.  The  oommit- 
tee  was  f<mned  in  .  19M  on  the  basis  of 
Public  Law  88-80.  which  Is  the  oongreaskmal 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  Its  hon- 
orary chairman  for  aimost  twenty  years  was 
former  AFL-CIO  president  George  Meany. 
NCNC  leads  the  annual  natkm-wlde  obaov- 
ance  of  Captive  Natloas  Week  in  the  third 
week  of  July. 

In  the  statement  the  professor  streswd. 
'^KTe  have  always  been  overiy  coosenrattve 
and  acholaiiy  with  the  CNL  and  stIU  rule 
out  aocalled  Marxist  states  in  Africa  and 
elsewbere.  Under  the  CNL's  subeaptkm 
'Who's  Next?',  we  had  anticipated  for  sev- 
eral yean  the  Afghanistan  outcome  and.  as 
Bieihnev  has  put  It.  the  eompletkm  of  Mos- 
cow's work  in  that~Mosl«n  country  will  be 
followed  by  k  Potemkta  show  of  aimed 
withdrawal. "  What  he  omitted  to  say  is  that 
Af  ghantetan  will  also  beoome  another  cap- 
tive nation  under  Moscow's  domination. 

hi  1981  the  White  House  imder  Kennedy 
protested  NCNCs  listing  of  Cuba  as  a  cap- 
tive natkm.  Regarding  Afghanistan.  Dr.  Do- 
briansky  doesnt  ezpeet  a  similar  protest 
from  the  Carter  Administration. 

"The  fragmentation  of  Iran  places  that 
country  blah  on  the  list  of  "Who's  nextr  ", 
said  the  prafesaor.  who  is  known  for  his  au- 
thorship of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reao- 
lutlon.  "Fundamentally,  and  in  time."  1m 
eraitinued.  "the  CNL  wiU  grow  and  the  dan- 
gers to  world  peace  wOl  increase  so  long  as 
we  f aO  to  integrate  the  capUve  natimis  Ide- 
jlogy  in  our  national  security  policy,  with 
programmatic  fmrbtiTit  on  tlie  majority  of 
captive  non-Russian  nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  The  time  has  come  for 
such  integn^ion  and  a  broad  reasMasment 
of  our  losing  policies.  Otherwise,  to  our  na- 
tional detriment  and  that  of  the  Ilan-total^ 
tartan  world,  this  CSL  wiU  grow  and  grow." 
TBI  Captivs  Nattohs— Who's  NdctT 
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Pirle  said  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy 
appeared  to  be  the  method  used  to  aeon  ap- 
titude tests  for  new  recruits. 

The  new  testing  analyses  also  show  that 
Army  recruiters  may  now  be  In  violation  of 
the  Anny's  own  regulations,  which  require 
that  only  10  percent  of  new  recruits  be 
drawn  from  category  four. 

The  Intelligence  problem,  if  it  Is  not  cor- 
rected, may  become  more  acute  In  the  early 
19808  as  the  Army  fields  about  Ml  billion 
worth  of  new,  extremely  high  technology 
weaponry,  beginning  with  the  XM-1  tank, 
which  can  see  in  the  dark  and  fire  accurate- 
ly on  the  nm. 

"All  this  strongly  suggests  that  we  need 
urgently  and  dramatically  to  improve  our 
ability  to  measure  the  qiudlty"  of  recruits. 
Pirle  said. 

Meanwhile,  data  unclassified  yesterday 
showed  that  not  only  is  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice personnel  in  doubt,  there  is  a  quantity 
problem  as  welL 

The  Defense  Department  revealed  the 
numbers  in  a  major  secret  1978  war  mobili- 
sation game  called  "Nifty  Nugget,"  which 
simulated  a  conventional  attack  on  NATO 
forces  In  Europe.  The  exercise  showed  that 
the  U.S.  Army  was  only  able  to  field  52  per- 
cent of  the  Infantrymen,  73  percent  of  the 
artillery  troops  and  28  percent  of  the  tank 
crews  required  by  U.S.  war  plans  90  days 
after  mobilization. 

It  had  been  widely  known  that  Nifty 
Nugget  pointed  up  serious  shortfalls,  but 
until  the  data  was  unclassified,  the  exact  di- 
mension of  the  problem  was  unknown. 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn,  D-Oa..  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  manpower  subcom- 
mittee, who  asked  the  Pentagon  to  make 
the  Nifty  Nugget  shortfalls  pubUc.  said  that 
the  exercise  showed  "we  would  not  have 
enough  people  to  operate  weapons  in'  the 
most  critical  large  combat  skills." 

Pirle  said  that  the  Pentagon  plans  to  fur- 
ther test  its  war  mobilization  this  fall  with  a 
re-run  of  Nifty  Nugget,  which  involved  all 
federal  agencies  that  would  have  to  act  if 
the  nation  were  involved  in  a  major  war. 

The  major  manpower  shortccnnings  re- 
vealed in  the  1978  version  of  the  test 
stemmed  mainly  from  the  reserve  structure, 
which  has  been  chronically  short  of  man- 
power since  the  last  Vietnam  war-era  veter- 
ans left  the  service. 

Discussing  the  Intelligence  tests,  Pirle  said 
that  the  three  new  studies  have  showed 
that  the  Defense  Department  may  have  Im- 
properly calibrated  its  new  aptitude  tests 
against  those  used  in  the  past,  a  mistake 
that  tended  to  give  higher  test  scores  to 
those  In  low  mental  categories. 

The  discrepancy  may  be  most  severe  in 
the  Army,  Pirle  said.  Under  the  old  esti- 
mates, only  10  percent  of  Army  recruits 
were  in  category  four.  Pirle  said.  Under  new 
estimates,  that  percentage  may  now  be  as 
high  as  45  percent. 

Noting  that  in  the  last  peacetime  draftee 
army,  in  1064,  the  category  four  population 
made  up  only  19  percent,  Pirle  admitted 
that  the  new  intelligence  estimates  show  a 
"very  significant  change  in  quality"  of  the 
all  volunteer  Army. 

"We  are  trying  to  determine  what  differ- 
ence the  inaccurate  labeling  of  recruits 
makes  in  terms  of  performance  in  service," 
said  Pirle. 

"This  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  this  com- 
mittee can  believe,"  said  Nunn,  who  com- 
plained that  the  Pentagon  tuts  repeatedly 
stressed  to  his  committee  that  the  all  volun- 
teer force  was  "quality,  quality,  quality." 

The  statistical  pictxuv  painted  by  Plrie 
shows  stark  differences  between  the  mental 
capability  of  the  1979  Army  and  the  1964 
Army.  In  1964,  he  said,  35  percent  of  the 
Army  ranked  above  the  e5th  percentile 
range  of  Intelligence.  In  1979  that  percent- 
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age  was  only  16  percent,  and  the  largest 
bulge  in  the  84  percent  ranked  below  the 
65th  percentile  was  below  the  30th  percen- 
tile. 

Nunn  said  that  a  recent  Army  Training 
Study  had  already  pinpointed  the  problem. 
It  showed  that  21  percent  of  U.S.  tank  gun- 
ners serving  on  NATO  duty  in  Germany  did 
not  know  how  to  aim  their  battle  sights. 
Persons  In  the  lowest  mental  categories,  the 
study  pointed  out,  have  great  difficulty  op- , 
erating  the  Army's  air  defense  weapons,  in- 
cluding the  shoulder-fired  Redeye  missile, 
because  they  could  not  remember  complex 
firing  sequences  and  could  not  recall  the  dif- 
ferences between  silhouettes  of  U.S.  and 
enemy  aircraft.  They  also  had  great  difficul- 
ty reading  instruction  manuals.    - 

Nunn  also  noted  that  V&  commander  in 
chief  in  Europe.  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  re- 
cently complained  to  his  subcommittee  that 
new  soldiers  "take  longer  to  train  and  the 
forgetting  curve  is  more  precipitous  than 
those  we  have  had." 

Pirle  explained  that  one  of  the  steps  he  is 
taking  is  to  have  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  administer  new 
and  old  Army  aptitude  t^ts  to  selected 
groups  of  high  school  students  to  see  what 
the  discrepancies  are.« 


HOW  CONGRESSIONAL  STAFP 
HELPS  HOOSIERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OPRKPRESElfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Insert  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday.  April  16,   1980.  into  the 

COHGRXSSIONAL  RSCORDl 
How  CONGRXSSIONia  Statt  Hzlps  Hoosikrs 

One  question  I  am  often  asked  by  people  I 
meet  in  the  Ninth  District,  or  by  people  who 
visit  my  Washington  office,  is  "What  do 
y6ur  staff  members  do?" 

Men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  allowed  to  hire  up  to 
18  full-time  people  to  staff  their  Washing- 
ton and  district  offices.  Some  offices  (mine 
Included)  also  use  volunteer  interns  in  fully 
supervised  positions.  This  staff  is  absolutely 
essential  because  the  workload  of  members 
of  Congress  has  Increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  During  the  9Sth  Congress 
(1977-1978)  22,313  bills  were  introduced, 
nearly  twice  the  number  introduced  a 
decade  ago.  In  that  same  Congress  more 
than  800  recorded  votes  were  taken.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  slightly  less  than  250 
recorded  votes.  Since  1946  the  number  of 
committef  meetings  and  the  number  of 
hours  a  member  spends  on  the  flow  of  the 
House  have  doubled.  The  volume  of  mail  to 
the  Congress  has  Increased  <iramatically 
and  my  staff  responds  to  a  weekly  average 
of  650  incoming  letters.  My  staff  works  each 
week  to  assist  me  in  the  preparation  of  my 
Washington  Report  newsletter,  sent  to  sev- 
eral thousand  Ninth  District  residents,  and 
to  mail  federal  publications  to  interested 
constituents.  A  primary  purpose  of  a  con- 
gressional staff  is  to  assist  the  Congressman 
in  handling  the  burgeoning  workload. 

My  staff  is  divided  between  the  Washing- 
ton office  and  the  three  district  offices.  The 
Washington  staff  assists  me  in  following  the 
legislation  which  I  vote  on.  responds  to  in- 
quiries about  legislation  and  regulation, 
helps  me  draft  bills  I  will  Introduce  in  Con- 
gress, aids  me  In  preparing  for  a  large 
number  and  wide  variety  of  meetings,  and 
co-operates  with  my  staff  in  Southern  Indi- 
ana. The  district  staff  is  baaed  in  my  Colum- 
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bus,  JeffersonvlUe,  and  Aurora  offices.  It  is 
widely  dispersed  so  that  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents will  have  easier  access  to  me.  The 
work  done  by  these  staff  members  is  espe- 
cially important  since  they  are  principally 
the  ones  who  deal  with  my  constituents  di- 
rectly on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  the  district  staff 
performs  is  to  help  me  with  constituents 
who  are  having  problems  with  federal  agen- 
cies, who  have  questions  about  the  federal 
govenunent,  or  who  need  information  on 
federal  programs.  The  number  of  contacts 
the  staff  has  with  constituents  has  risen 
over  the  years  as  the  federal  government 
has  become  more  deeply  involved  in  people's 
lives.  In  a  typical  week,  my  three  district  of- 
fices will  receive  more  than  600  requests 
over  the  telephone,  meet  60  people  who 
come  into  the  offices  with  their  requests, 
and  receive  more  than  100  requests  by  mail. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  several  hundred 
letters  on  nationa^  Issues  I  get  from  Hoo- 
siers  every  week. 

'  Staff  members  called  "caseworkers"  are 
the  ones  who  help  me  solve  the  problems  of 
constituents  who  are  having  difficulty  with 
federal  agencies.  There  are  three  casework- 
ers on  my  staff,  and  they  work  out  of  the 
Columbus  office.  Of  all  my  staff  members, 
the  caseworkers  probably  have  the  most 
direct  contact  with  Ninth  District  residents. 
They  also  help  me  work  with  groups  and 
communities  in  the  district  that  are  at- 
tempting to  obtain  federal  funds  for  proj- 
ects or  are  being  adversely  affected  by  fed- 
eral legislation  or  regulation. 

In  an  average  week,  the  caseworkers  will 
get  in  touch  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  offices  of  the  var- 
ious military  branches,  and  other  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies.  The  kinds  of  cases 
they  will  handle  range  from  a  person  who 
did  not  receive  his  social  security  check  to  a 
Marine  who  wants  to  be  stationed  near  his 
needy  family  to  a  farmer  who  must  have  as- 
sistance with  a  loan  because  his  crops  were 
damaged  by  flooding.  Aid  may  also  be  given 
to  a  town  which  needs  funds  for  economic 
development,  a  volunteer  fire  department 
that  must  repair  its  equipment,  a  city  trying 
to  get  money  for  historic  preservation,  or  a 
citizens  group  concerned  about  Indiana's 
wilderness  areas. 

The  staff  people  in  JeffersonvlUe  and 
Aurora  provide  contact  with  constituents 
who  Uve  in  parts  of  the  district  further 
away  from  Columbus.  They  supply  constitu- 
ents with  basic  information  and  will  relay 
messages  to  the  caseworkers  when  particu- 
lar problems  require  comprehensive  atten- 
tion. They  make  It  possible  for  me  to  "be 
present"  in  a  sprawling  district  that  takes  in 
all  or  part  of  19  counties. 

All  told,  the  staff  people  in  the  district  of- 
fices will  talk  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Ninth 
District  residents,  make  thousands  of  calls 
to  government  agencies  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems, aid  groups  and  communities  with  hun- 
dreds of  projects,  and  arrange  hundreds  of 
meetings  between  my  constituents  and  me 
every  year. 

The  Washington  and  Southern  Indiana 
sUff  members  allow  me  to  represent  the 
Ninth  District  better,  take  more  care  in  ana- 
lyzing legislation  before  I  vote,  and  provide 
my  constituenU  with  the  advice  they  need 
in  their  dealings  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. They  greatly  extend  my  ability  to 
serve  the  people  in  the  Ninth  District  In 
particular  and  in  the  nation  at  large.  If  they 
were  not  there  to  help.  Congress  would  be 
an  institution  far  removed  from  the  half 
million  citizens  of  the  Ninth  District.* 
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TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
JAPANESE  COMMUNITY  YOUTH 
COUNCIL 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

OPCAUrOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Japanese  Community  Youth 
Council  (JCYC)  of  San  Prancisco  will 
be  celebrating  Its  10th  anniversary 
this  May.  I  am  proud  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  important  con- 
tributions of  the  JCYC  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House, 
and  to  recognize  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  JCYC. 

This  organization,  founded  In  May 
1970.  is  a  model  youth  organization 
that  has  successfully  fostered  the  edu- 
cational, social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Japanese  American  youth  In 
the  San  Prancisco  area.  Plrst  con- 
ceived as  an  umbrella  organization  for 
12  separate  member  organizations,  the 
JCYC  Is  now  a  separate  entity  and  op- 
erates an  active  drop-in  center  to  re- 
spond to  needs  for  counseling,  educa- 
tional, recreational,  and  community 
service  programs  for  the  Japanese 
community  in  San  Prancisco. 

I  bring  the  program  and  history  of 
the  Japanese  Community  Youth 
Council  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  not  only  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  important  organization,  but  also 
to  focus  on  the  JCYC  as  a  model  serv- 
ice organization  whose  ideals  and  serv- 
ices might  be  adopted  In  other  commu- 
nities for  the  benefit  of  its  residents: 
Japamesx  Cohhunitt  Youth  CouNcn. 

BISTORT 

The  Japanese  Community  Youth  Councfl 
(JCYC),  founded  since  May  1970,  has  con- 
tinued to  function  as  a  youth  service/advo- 
cate agency  in  the  Japanese  Community  for 
10  years.  Tlie  primary  purpose  of  the  orga- 
nization is:  . 

"To  provide  for  and  foster  the  education- 
al, social  and  cultural  development  of  Japa- 
nese American  youth  in  San  Francisco.  The 
specific  purpose  is  to  work  towards  develop- 
ing a  representative  voice  to  speak  to  the 
concerns  of  the  youth  in  the  Japanese  Com- 
munity, and  to  promote  inter-community 
and  inter-generatiozud  communication 
through  activities." 

In  June  of  1960.  a  community  forum  was 
conducted  to  discuss  the  status  of  youth. 
This  was  of  common  Interest  to  all  youth 
organizations  In  the  Japanese  Community 
and  the  lack  of  communication  and  interac- 
tion was  recognized  by  all  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem. As  a  result.  It  was  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  an  "umbrella  struc- 
ture" which  would  facilitate  communication 
and  concerns  of  youth  for  all  organizations. 
This  concept  was  to  materialize  as  the  Japa- 
nese Community  Youth  Council,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

From  the  time  of  its  inception,  four  con- 
cerns have  served  as  an  c^erall  direction  for 
JCYC 

1.  To  provide  better  communications  be- 
tween youth  and  also  different  organiza- 
tions. 

,    2.  To  provide  a  definite  body  to  represent 
the  youth  in  the  Japanese  community. 

3.  To  re-establish  the  identity  and  feeling 
of  community  that  so  many  Sansei  (3rd  gen- 
eration) had  lost 
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4.  To  cope  with  organizational  problems 
(Le.,  leadership  skills)  that  many  organiza- 
tions faced. 

These  concerns  were  generally  accepted  and 
served  as  a  common  interest  for  the  twelve 
separate  member  organizations. 

As  JCYC  had  become  more  active  and  the 
concerns  of  youth  had  begun  to  surface,  it 
had  become  more  obvious  that  a  facility  be 
developed  which  would  serve  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  programs  and  activities  not 
possible  throush  the  direction  of  the 
member  organizaticms.  A  "Drop-In"  Center 
was  established  in  a  vacated  two  story  flat 
located  at  1808  Sutter  Street.  It  was  intend- 
ed that  the  Drop-In  Center  would  serve  the 
youth  of  the  Japanese  Community  through 
cultural,  recreational  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. 

In  response  to  the  concerns  of  all  genera- 
tions in  the  community,  counseling,  educa- 
tional, recreat^aU  and  community  service 
programs  became  the  priority  for  all  Drop- 
In  Center  activities.  Soon  the  responsibUlty 
of  operating  such  a  facility  became  too 
much  of  a  burden  for  the  member  orgaiUza- 
tions.  The  Drop-In  Outer  had  fulfilled  a 
need  not  previously  met  nor  provided  for  by 
the  many  organizations  of  the  time.  Eventu- 
ally the  member  organizations  had  with- 
drawn seeking  to  re-establish  and  strength- 
en the  unique  purpose  of  their  respective  or- 
ganizations. Thus,  the  JiM^anese  (Community 
Youth  Council  became  a  separate  entity. 

There  have  been  many  evolvements  and 
changes  within  the  structiuv  of  JCTYC  over 
the  past  few  years.  However,  looldng  posi- 
tively at  these  changes.  JCYC  still  contin- 
ues to  fimction  within  the  framework  of  the 
original  four  concerns  set  in  1969.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  vehicle  as  JCYC  has  en- 
abled a  great  number  of  youth,  who  would 
otherwise  have  no  such  alternatives,  to  seek 
services  and  gain  an  active  exi>ertenoe  in 
his/her  community.* 


MORE  EVTOENCE  PEACETIME 
DRAPT  REGISTRA-nON  UNNEC- 
ESSARY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  16. 1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  materials  I  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  my  Pebruary  9,  1980,  Preedom 
of  Information  Act  request  were  sup- 
porting documents  to  the  January  16, 
1980.  Selective  Service  System  (SSS) 
report  that  recommended  against 
peacetime  premobilizatlon  draft  regis- 
tration. 

The  January  16  report  found  that 
postmobillzatlon  registration  was  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  requirements.  Al- 
though this  report  was  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Pebruary 
27.  1980.  at  S1917.  by  Senator  Mark 
Hatpield.  the  supporting  documents 
have  not  been. available  before. 

I  want  to  quote  from  one  of  the  SSS 
supporting  documents.  "Improving  Ca- 
pability to  Mobilize  Military  ManpoW' 
er,"  which  compared  the  six  mobiliza- 
tion options: 

Table  five  summarises  the  responsiveness 
of  the  options  described  earlier.  It  should  be 
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THE  LD  UTS  OP  INTERVENTION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHlfCTOR 
»  THZtaOCSE  OF  RXPRESEinATIVES 
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exceeding  DOD's  stated  requirements  for  In- 
ductees. (Emphasis  added.) 
Table  5  is  set  out  below: 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  J. 

of  international  law 

University  in  New  Jersey, 

the  first  American  to  be 

Chairman  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 

CoRutission  on  Human  Rights  has 

article  entitled  "The  Limits 

which  was  printed  in 

of  February  11, 1980. 
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He  f  urt  ler  states: 

In  the  h<  pe  of  restraining  the  freshly  gal- 
vanized tni  enrentionists,  I  want  to  suggest 
three  lesac  lu  that  we  Americans  will  forget 
at  our  per  L  Lesson  No.  1.  Is  the  great  and 
growing  di  ftculty  of  imposing  an  order  sat- 
isfactory 1 1  our  supposed  interests  by  short 
bursts  of  d  >cislve  force  *  *  *.  Lesson  No.  3.  is 
the  grave  I  inancial  and  human  cost  of  occu- 
pying less-  leveloped  countries  •  •  *  Lesson 
No.  3.  is  tl  te  effect  on  American  society  of 
armed  inte  -vention  •  •  • 
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those  repressive  govenunents.  We  pro- 
mote our  long-term  interests— includ- 
ing security  and  strategic  interests— 
not  by  intervention  but  by  remaining 
true  to  ourselves  and  our  vision  of  hu- 
manity by  encouraging  democratic 
change  and  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. 

I  commend  Tom  Farer's  timely  and 
thoughtful  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Thz  Liiuts  or  Interventioh 
(By  Tom  J.  Parer) 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  seizure  of  the  American  hostages  in  Iran 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  bad  news 
is  always  good  news  for  someone.  The 
"someone"  in  this  instance  Is  that  pack  of 
publicists  and  politicians  who  have  been 
waiting  the  past  half  decade  for  a  chance  to 
rid  the  United  States  of  the  "Vietnam  syn- 
drome." 

To  these  people,  the  Vietnam  syndrome- 
created  by  America's  disastrous  experience 
in  Southeast  Asia— is  a  mix  of  altruism, 
naivete,  distrust  for  the  national  mission 
and  sheer  cowardice.  Its  end  result,  they  be- 
lieve, is  a  bad  case  of  national  impotence,  an 
inability  to  act  decisively  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  To  cure  this  impotence,  they 
would  trot  out  the  old  nostrums:  forward 
bases  in  temporarily  complaisant  Third 
World  countries:  a  network  of  alliances 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union;  a 
souped-up  defense  budget;  an  arms  bazaar 
where  self -defined  friends  can  shop  without 
restraint,  and,  above  all,  lightly  leashed  con- 
ventional and  covert  forces  poised  to  hurl 
themselves  into  the  Third  World. 
',  None  of  these  cures  seems  so  tempting  as 
the  prospect  of  intervention  in  tho^  now 
unruly  places  where  American  power  once 
enforced  a  proper  deference.  Muscle-flexing 
in  the  Third  World  has  always  tended  to 
gratify  public  opinion.  The  Mayaguez  expe- 
dition to  rescue  39  hostages  on  the  verge  of 
release  in  Cambodia  swelled  President 
Ford's  popularity  with  alfhost  everyone— 
except  relatives  of  the  fifteen  American  sol- 
diers who  returned  from  that  little  outing  in 
plastic  saclcs. 

In  the  hope  of  restraining  the  freshly  gal- 
vanized interventionists.  I  want  to  suggest 
three  lessons  that  we  Americana  wlU  forget 
at  our  peril. 

Lesson  No.  I  is  the  great  and  growing  dif- 
ficulty of  imposing  an  order  satisfactory  to 
our  supposed  Interests  by  short  bursts  of  de- 
cisive force.  A  division  of  marines,  prepared 
to  massacre  thousands  of  unarmed  demon- 
strators, might  have  stemmed  momentarily 
the  torrents  of  revolution  In  Iran.  But  the 
conditions  that  required  their  presence— the 
collapse  of  pre-existing  notions  of  legitima- 
cy and  a  new  alignment  of  local  forces  that 
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our  erstwhile  friend  the  Shah  could  no 
longer  control— would  remain.  In  these  fe- 
verishly nationalistic  times,  the  rescue  of  a 
government  by  foreign  troops  tends  to  strip 
away  any  residual  shreds  of  its  authority. 
As  for  Imposing  new  governments,  the  Viet- 
namese in  Cambodia  are  demonstrating  Just 
how  hard  it  is  to  construct  legitimacy  with 
bayonets. 

Lesson  No.  2  Is  the  grave  financial  and 
human  cost  of  occupying  less-developed 
countries.  The  peoples  of  the  developing 
world  have  acquired  a  sense  of  <x>mmon  in- 
terests, access  to  information,  leadership 
and  a  furious  will  to  make  themselves  active 
participants  in  history.  For  almost  a  hun- 
dred years.  Prance  could  hold  all  of  Indo- 
china with  no  more  than  15,000  European 
troops.  Against  an  aroused,  organized  and 
intelligently  led  fraction  of  the  local  popula- 
tion, a  half  million  U.S.  troops,  with  tremen- 
dous superiority  in  weaponry,  could  not 
pacify  even  a  part  of  Vietnam. 

The  escalating  costs  of  control  led  to 
French,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Portuguese  and 
British  withdrawal  from  their  vast  empires. 
In  the  arrogance  of  its  power  and  the  inno- 
cence of  its  intentions,  America  did  not 
leam  from  their  experience.  Has  it  now 
learned  from  its  own?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  costs  of  intervention  may  be  far  worse 
today,  after  a  decade  of  heightened  racial 
and  religious  polarization  across  the  North- 
South  axis?  If,  for  instance,  the  U.S.  inter- 
venes against  popular  forces  in  one  Islamic 
country,  it  endangers  the  lives  and  property 
of  Americans  in  a  dozen  other  places  around 
the  globe.  And  if  European  interests  were 
also  casualties  of  the  shock  wave  generated 
by  an  American  Intervention,  how  long 
could  NATO  cohesion  stand  the  consequent 
strain? 

Lesson  No.  3  is  the  effect  on  American  so- 
ciety of  armed  intervention.  Intervention  by 
covert  means,  a  particular  enthusiasm  of 
former  CIA  director  George  Bush,  requires 
the  recruitment  of  people  with  a  taste  for 
violence  and,  in  many  cases,  little  sympathy 
for  the  restraints  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. A  covert  armed  force  demands  for  its 
security  an  absolute  minimum  of  outside 
surveillance  and  control.  In  the  end  it  is.  at 
best,  the  Presidents  personal  responsibility. 
And  if  the  official  directly  in  charge  of  clan- 
destine operations  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  authorized  the  burglary  of  an 
American  home  or  the  assassination  of  an 
awkward  foreign  leader,  the  attempt  will  be 
made  without  reference  to  the  laws  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  wider  society. 

The  temptation  to  use  clandestine  opera- 
tives and  other  unconstitutional  means 
against  Americans  will  gather  force  If  armed 
Intervention  again  becomes  an  accepted  way 
of  promoting  U.S.  national  interests.  With 
all  their  passionate  intensity,  the  advocates 
of  belligerence  cannot  restore  the  old  cold- 
war  consensus.  A  far  more  skeptical  citizen- 
ry, a  widened  sense  of  Identity  with  the  -citi- 
zens of  other  lands,  a  less  tractable  genera- 
tion of  Journalists,  swirling  conflict  over  the 
domestic  distribution  of  income  and  oppor- 
tunity and  the  variety  of  potential  enemies 
(from  right-wing  ayatoUatis  to  the  stunning 
diversity  of  radical  parties)  collectively 
guarantee,  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  a  high  level  of  opposition  to  interven- 
tion. Americans  will  uiiite  to  repel  Soviet 
thrusts  against  NATO  members  or  Persian 
Gulf  states.  But  they  are  no  longer  eager  to 
rescue  every  despot  from  Soviet-armed 
rebels. 

The  difficulty  of  building  a  consensus 
could  entice  the  leaders  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  the  subtle  but  progressive 
suppression  of  dissent.  Then  we  would  dis- 
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cover  that  the  delinquencies  of  Richard 
Nixon  did  not  originate  In  one  man's  panr 
noid  reUtionship  with  his  own  country. 
After  all  It  was  John  P.  Kennedy  who 
pressed  The  New  York  Times  to  transfer 
David  Halberstam  from  Vietnam  when  his 
reports  on  the  Diem  regime  became  Incon- 
venfent.  I  fear  that  current  interventionists 
have  lost  sight  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
foreign  policy:  the  preservation  of  a  free- 
not  simply  a  powerful— American  nation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEP  ITALG 
VACCHIO 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF  MEW  YORK 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEKTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1980 
•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  a  heroic  and  outstanding 
deed  performed  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents—Chief Italo  Vacchlo  of  the  West- 
bury  Fire  Department. 

On  March  6,  1980,  Chief  Vacchlo  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  a  fire.  Hearing 
that  there  was  a  3-year-old  child 
trapped  Inside  the  house.  Vacchlo 
rushed  into  the  residence,  only  to  be 
driven  back  by  smoke  and  flames. 
Once  again  the  chief  entered  the 
house,  and  eventually  found  Ronald 
Arbls,  an  unconscious  3-year-old  child. 
For  5  days  the  Infant  clung  to  life.  I 
am  grieved  to  report,  however,  that 
the  child  passed  away. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must 
be  difficult  to  accept  commendations 
on  his  deed,  still  Chief  Italo  Vacchlo 
deserves  our  respect  for  his  heroic 
service.'  His  actions  are  a  fine  example 
for  all  of  us.  I  must  also  send  my  heart 
felt  condolences  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Romulo  Arbls.  their  family,  and  their 
friends.* 


AMENDING  MILITARY 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNsw 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1980 


•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  dropped  In  the  hopper  a  rather 
fat  biU  that  would  rewrite  the  entire 
military  retirement  system. 

The  current  retirement  system  is 
lavishly  overgenerous  to  those  who 
serve  20  years  In  the  military  and 
grossly  undergenerous'  to  those  who 
serve  less  than  20  years.  The  latter  get 
nothing  at  all. 

The  system  also  confirms  a  medieval 
class  system  by  giving  a  higher  per- 
centage pension  to  officers  than  to  en- 
listed men.  After  20  years  everyone  In 
the  military  qualifies  for  a  pension 
equal  to  half  of  basic  pay.  But  basic 
pay  is  (xily  part  of  the  military 
salary— and  it  Is  a  larger  part  of  the 
officer's  salary  than  the  enlisted  per- 
son's salEU-y.  Because  the  officer's  pen- 
sion is  calculated  on  a  higher  base,  the 
officer  gets  a  pension  proportionately 
about  5  percent  greater  than  the  en- 
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listed  retirees.  My  bill  would  correct 
that  by  calculating  enlisted  and  officer 
pensions  the  same  way— as  a  percent- 
age of  total  salary  rather  than  Just 
basic  pay. 

The  main  feature  of  my  bill  would 
be  to  halt  the  practice  of  granting  pen- 
sions Immediately  upon  retirement 
even  though  the  retiree  might  be  far 
from  a  normal  retirement  age.  The 
average  military  careerist  Is  only  42 
years  old  at  retirement  By  starting 
the  pension  at  such  a  youthful  age,  we 
more  than  triple  the  length  of  time  a 
pension  Is  normally  paid. 

The  very  generous  retirement 
system  simply  encourages  men  and 
women  to  leave  the  service  after  20 
years.  In  the  military  they  even  say 
you  are  crazy  to  work  after  20  years 
because  you  are  effectively  working 
for  half  pay,  since  you  are  sacrificing 
the  pension  you  could  be  getting  while 
working  for  full  pay  at  a  second  Job. 

One  of  the  goals  of  my  proposal  Is  to 
take  away  that  disincentive  to  service 
and  instead  encourage  more  people  to 
remain  in  uniform  for  a  full  30-year 
career,  which  was  the  Intention  when 
the  military  pension  structure  was  re- 
formed after  World  War  II. 

Last  simuner  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment proposed  Its  own  reform  of  the 
retirement  system.  The  Pentagon  plan 
would  preserve  the  Immediate  pension 
after  20  years  of  service,  although  It 
would  lower  the  arhount  of  the  pen- 
sion paid  during  normal  working 
years. 

However,  the  Pentagon  proposal 
would  actually  end  up  costing  addi- 
tional money  and  would  not  show  any 
savings  until  the  next  century.  If  en- 
acted, my  bill  would  begin  quickly  to 
show  savings  and  would  cut  the  pen- 
sion bill  in  half  when  fiUly  in  effect. 

Not  incidentally,  the  reforms  I  am 
proposing  would  apply  only  to  future 
retirees  and  not  to  anyone  currently 
retired. 

Later  I  will  describe  the  contents  of 
this  bUl  more  fully.  But  now  I  would 
like  to  discuss  why  there  is  a  need  to 
alter  the  military  retirement  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  pensions  are 
more  generous  than  private  pensions 
and  military  pensions  are  exceediijgly 
generous  when  compared  with  all 
other  types  of  pensions.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  Is  the  relatively  early 
age  at  which  military  pensions  are 
paid— most  retirees  are  in  their  early 
or  middle  forties  when  they  leave  the 
service. 
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Table  1- makes  dear  that  the  mili- 
tary pension  is  by  far  the  most  gener- 
ous  of  pension  plans  found  In  our  soci- 
ety—on the  order  of  seven  times  more 
generous  than  private  plans  and  triple 
the  generosity  of  Federal  dvil  service 
retirement 

This  does  not  in  itself,  mean  that 
there  is  something  excessive  about  the 
military  pension.  It  is  not  necessarily 
unreasonable  to  consider  that  private 
plans  are  low  and  inadequate.  The 
miliury,  after  all,  has  often  led  the 
Nation  In  social,  advancements.  The 
services,  for  exa^le.  addressed  the 
subject  of  integration  long  before  the 
rest  of  American  society  came  to  grips 
with  the  issue. 

The  statistical  data  reaUy  only"  lead 
to  a  series  of  questions  which  seek  to 
explain  the  vast  disparity  In  pension 
benefits,  particularly  between  those  in 
the  private  sector  and  those  available 
to  the  military.  Those  questions  are: 

What  kind  of  postretlrement  Income 
should  a  pension  provide? 

Are  private  pensions  too  low  or  mili- 
tary pensions  too  high  In  relation  to 
the  desired  levels? 

Is  there  something  about  military 
life  that  is  imique  and  wtilch  therefore 
Justifies  a  substantially  higher  retire- 
ment benefit  for  servicemen? 

QUESTION  1 

What  kind  of  postretlrement  Income 
should  a  pension  provide? 

It  Is  likely  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  citizens  would  feel  that  a 
pension  In  combination  with  social  se- 
curity ought  to  provide  a  standard  of 
living  no  less  than  that  enjoyed  prior 
to  retirement 

When  pensions  are  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  salary  at  retirement,  we  would 
appear  to  be  far  from  achieving  that 
goal.  However,  that  is  not  necessarily 
true.  For  example,  the  Federal  tax 
system  provides  a  doubled  personal 
tax  exemption  at  age  65.  That  immedi- 
ately lowers  the  income  required  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living. 
Second,  social  security  Is  tax-exempt 
Third,  when  pensions,  which  are  tax- 
able, are  smaller  than  the  salary,  they 
put  the  taxpayer  In  a  lower  tax  brack- 
et. And  the  social  securtty  contribu- 
tion ceases,  as  do  any  payments  made 
to  a  contributory  pension  plan. 

A  pension  equal  to  about  one-third 
of  final  pay  will  maintain  the  standard 
of  living  for  a  married  man  who  had 
been  paid  $10,000  a  year.  A  half -pay 
pension  will  do  the  same  for  the  mar- 
ried man  paid  $20,000.  The  need  for 
the  pension  percentage  to  be  larger  for 
those  with  larger  salaries  is  a  result  of 
the  social  security  system,  which  gives 
the  lower  paid  a  proportionately 
higher  annuity. 

QtnEsnoR  s 
Are  private  pensions  too  low  or  mili- 
tary pensions  too  high  in  relation  to 
the  desired  levels? 

A  compilaUon  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion of  39  State  pension  schemes 
shows    that    none    paid    a    pension 

amounting  to  less  than  30  percent  of 

the  final  6-year  average  salary  after  SO 
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20-year  serviceman,  the  pen- 
woiUd  come  to  36  to  40  percent  of 
dins  on  rank.  But  that  re- 
woluld  not  yet  have  reached  his 
and  would  have  ample  time 
second  career  with  another 
It  age  05. 
nfUltary  pension  system,  there- 
a  more  than  adequate  Job  of 
taiiilng  the  service  retiree's  stand- 
living  at  a  normal  retirement 
there  is  no  evidence  that 
pensions  are  too  low  when 
compared  to  a  benchmark  of 
that  is.  maintenance  of  living 
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service,  only  six  paid  less  than 
and  the  others  ranged  up 
of  75  percent.  Clearly  many 
retirees  can  have  a  better 
of  living  in  retirement, 
military,  virtually  no  one  with 
in  uniform  is  being  paid  less 
,000  and  the  pension  is  no  less 
percent  of  the  final  pay.  That 
half  again  as  much  as  the  re- 
1  his  spouse  require  to  main- 
same  standard  of  living  in  re- 
after  age  65.  If  one  feels  that 
in  combination  with  social 
should    provide    the    same 
of  living  as  during  the  last 
work,  then  the  military  pen- 
30  years  does  much  more 


I  owever,  only  applies  to  retire- 
a  normal  retirement  age.  The 
pension  money  paid  in  young- 
is  an  additional  sum.  And  it 
amount  An  enlisted 
in  1976  after  following  a 
!0-year  career  pattern  would 
about    $136,000    over 
years  in  regular  military  com- 
whlch  is  the  combination  of 
,  the  allowances  for  quarters 
and  the  benefit  that 
because  neither  allowance  is 
Qetween   retirement   and   his 
he  can  expect  to  receive 
[n  military  retired  i>ay.  An  of- 
In  1976  after  a  normal  20- 
pattem  will  have  received 
.000    in    regular    military 
and  will  receive  about 
In    retired    pay    before    he 
15.  In  both  cases  the  retired 
assume  absolutely  no 
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career  man,  therefore,  can 
get  his  lifetime  salary  paid 
over  again  between  the  date 
and  the  date  he  reaches 
retirement  age— years  during 
all  military  retirees  are 
at  other  Jobs.    . 
I  feature  of  the  military  pen- 
whlch  requires  particular 
if  we  attempt  to  redraft  the 
I  etlrement  system, 
private  sector  pensions,  they 
widely.  Some  provide  adequate  or 
adequate  sums  to  maintain 
s^mdards    upon    retirement, 
since  full  coet-of-Uviiig  pro- 
unheard  of  in  the  private 
value  of  even  the  most  gen- 
pe^ion  begins  to  fall  the  month 
retrement.  Thus  an  private  pen- 
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sloners  face  retirement  knowing  that 
their  standard  of  living  will  decline 
over  the  years. 

QUKSTIOR  3 

Is  there  something  about  military 
life  that  is  unique  and  which  therefore 
Justifies  a  substantiaUy  higher  retire- 
ment benefit  for  servicemen? 

It  is  popular  now  to  attribute  the 
level  of  military  pensions  to  the  x 
factor,  otherwise  described  as  the 
rigors  of  military  life  such  as  long 
hours,  risk  of  life  and  limb,  assign- 
ments away  from  one's  family.  Mili- 
tary life  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  ci- 
vilian life.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  why  military  pay,  pensions,  and 
perquisites  should  be  identical  with 
the  civilian  world. 

Some  argue  the  pension  l^enefit  is 
warranted  by  the  risk  of  life  and  limb 
inherent  In  a  military  career.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  men  who  see 
combat  are  one-tour  soldiers  who 
never  put  in  enough  time  to  qualify 
for  a  military  pension.  As  for  the  ca- 
reerists, most  marines  have  certainly 
seen  combat,  but  how  many  Navy 
men.  apart  from  aviators?  Lobbing 
shells  at  Korea  or  Vietnam  from  a 
floating  steel  platform  several  miles 
offshore  does  not  faU  into  the  same 
category  as  the  GI  chin  deep  in  mud 
with  bullets  whizzing  overhead.  If  the 
^tisk  of  life  and  limb  warrants  special 
monetary  consideration,  perhaps  the 
extra  money  should  be  tied  to  actual 
risk. 

Another  common  defense  of  the  gen- 
erous pension  points  to  the  frequent 
moves  imposed  on  the  military.  Of 
course,  certain  civilian  Jobs  require 
frequent  transfers  as  well.  And  many 
families  find  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
a  variety  of  countries  and  States  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  military. 

Still  others  point  to  assignments 
that  cause  separation  from  the  family 
as  a  reason  for  the  pension  system. 
Certainly  that  is  an  area  where  there 
is  relatively  little  comparison  with  the 
private  sector.  But,  again,  within  the 
military  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vari- 
ation. The  Air  Force  reports  that  it 
has  about  22,000  assignments  scat- 
tered aroimd  the  world  that  are  la- 
beled unaccompanied  tourft.  That 
means  about  3Vi  percent  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Air  Force  are  in  as- 
signments away  from  their  families. 
But  the  Navy  is  different:  and  ship- 
board assignment  Involves  family  seiw- 
ratlon.  The  Navy  calculates  that  the 
average  male  enlisted  man  will  spend 
32.4  percent  of  his  career  away  from 
his  family  due  to  sea  duty.  Monetary 
payments  could  be  made  for  family 
separations,  but  with  such  variation  It 
does  not  make  much  sense. to  increase 
pensions  for  everyone  because  some 
suffer  extended  separations. 

Some  in  the  military  argue  that  a  re- 
tirement program  ihat  moves  men  up 
and  out  relatively  quickly  is  necessary 
to  provide  promotion  opportunities. 
They  point  out  that  if  men  were  kept 
In  longer,  there  would  be  fewer  promo- 
tions. This  is.  in  fact,  the  reason  why 
the  military  pension  system  was  start- 
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ed.  At  the  begiiming  of  the  Civil  War. 
President  Lincoln  found  himself  sad- 
dled with  aged  officers  many  of  whom 
literally  needed  help  to  get  on  a  horse. 
Army  captains  in  their  sixties  were  not 
imheard  of.  The  present  system  is  in 
many  ways  an  overreaction  to  that 
problem.  For  the  present  system  is 
grounded  not  in  the  premise  that  a  60- 
year-old  Army  captain  is  too  old,  but 
that  a  50-year-old  lieutenant  colonel  is 
imable  to  perform  his  Job  behind  a 
desk.  Promotions  would  indeed  be 
slower  if  men  served  longer.  But  there 
is  no  rule  that  says  promotions  must 
come  every  so  many  years.  Many  citi- 
zens work  in  Jobs  that  da  not  offer 
promotions  as  frequently  as  military 
career.  On  the  other  hand,  if  promo- 
tions mean  a  great  deal  for  military 
morale,  the  Congress  can  create  more 
intermediate  ranks.  There  is  nothing 
sacronsanct  about  the  present  system 
of  six  ranks  between  the  enlisted  men 
and  the  general  officers.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  fact,  have  one  additional 
rank. 

Some  also  claim  that  the  working 
hours  in  the  military  are  longer  and 
note  that  anyone  may  be  called  on  at 
any  time  day  or  night,  but  without 
any  overtime  payments.  While  there  is 
no  overtime  system  in  the  military, 
servicemen  do  qualify  for  1  month's 
vacation  a  year  from  the  beginning  of 
their  careers.  In  the  civilian  sector 
only  7  percent  of  unionized  workers— 
imd  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
work  force  is  unionized— get  that 
much  after  12  years  on  the  Job. 

The  military  is  a  community  of  more 
than  2  million  persons  and  as  such  is 
larger  than  40  of  the  150  countries  In 
the  world.  As  in  any  society  there  are 
more  onerous  and  less  onerous  Jobs, 
more  desirable  and  less  desirable  as- 
signments. To  consider  that  there  is 
some  specific  x  factor  is  to  lump  mili- 
tary lawyers  in  with  a  ship's  boiler- 
room  men.  We  can  no  more  stereotype 
the  military  than  we  can  the  popula- 
tion of  Oregon,  which  is  virtually  the 
same  size  as  our  military  population. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
observed: 

In  the  private  sector,  there  are  many  oc- 
cupations or  assignment!  entailing  relative- 
ly onerous  working  conditions  which  em- 
ployees must  be  induced  to  voluntarily 
accept  For  example.  laborers  are  employed 
to  work  on  oU  drilling  rigs  under  widely 
varying  working  conditions.  Most  of  them 
work  on  land.  Others  work  on  offshore  plat- 
forms; they  may  live  on  the  platform  for  an 
entire  weelc  Others  work  at  remote  loca- 
tions, such  as  Prudhoe  Bay,  for  several  con- 
secutive months.  Volunteers  are  attracted 
by  paying  differentials  only  to  those  individ- 
uala  who  experience  the  more  onerous  work- 
ing conditions  and  only  for  the  period 
during  which  these  conditions  are  experi- 
enced. 

Tin  visnnjTT  or  uutaht  BXHxms 
For  compensation  to  perform  its 
task  of  attracting  and  retahiing  free 
labor,  it  must  be  visible  to  the  employ- 
ee. A  benefit  which  lacks  visibility 
lacks  drawing  power.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  analyzed  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  70,000  servicemen 
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carried  out  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  determine  the  visibility  of 
military  pay  and  benefits.  The  service- 
men were  asked  how  much  they  would 
have  to  make  in  civilian  life  to  equal 
their  military  pay  and  allowances  and 
benefits  such  as  medical  care,  dental 
care,  commissary  and  PX  privileges, 
food,  lodging,  retirement  benefits,  and 
so  forth.  The  survey  showed  that  65 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  and  61 
percent  of  the  officers  underestimated 
the  value  of  their  pay  and  principal 
benefits. 

What  a  civilian  would  call  his  salary 
is.  in  the  military,  a  combination  of 
basic  pay,  the  allowances  for  housing 
and  food,  and  the  tax  advantage  that 
accrues  because  the  two  allowances 
are  not  taxed.  This  is  caUed  regular 
military  compensation  (RMC).  Asked 
to  value  their  RMC  and  benefits  to- 
gether, fully  40  percent  of  the  enllst- 
eds  and  25  percent  of  the  officers 
quoted  figures  that  were  less  than  their 
RMC  alone.  Huge  numbers  of 
servicemen  do  not  even  comprehend 
what  their  salary  Is. 

The  military  pension  system  could 
be  Justified  if  it  were  necessary  to  at- 
tract and  retain  men  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  quality  to  man  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  survey  results, 
however,  indicate  that  the  value  of  the 
benefits  available  to  military  careerists 
is  not  perceived  by  the  majority  of 
those  military  careerists.  The  absence 
of  visibUity  indicates  that  the  pension 
benefit  is  not  as  great  a  magnet  at- 
tracthig  and  retaining  service  person- 
nel as  Is  sometimes  thought.  In  other 
words,  society  does  not  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  allure  for  every  dollar  com- 
mitted to  military  pensions. 

I  have  noticed  some  attempts  to  Jus- 
tify the  current  retirement  system  as  a 
support  for  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 
Pensions,  however,  have  barely  any  at- 
traction for  the  18  year  olds  the  AVP 
is  seekhig.  And  the  AVF  is  not  seeking 
careerists,  anyway:  it  is  seeking  short- 
term  volunteers. 

There  is  also  much  emphasis  today 
on  the  large  losses  of  enlisted  person- 
nel in  the  mldcareer  years,  about  6  to 
14  years  of  service.  We  are  losing  so 
many  men  in  this  experience  group 
partly  because  the  retirement  benefit 
is  something  off  beyond  the  horizon. 
Less  money  beyond  the  horizon  and 
more  money  up  front  in  the  paycheck 
would  help  trim  these  mldcareer 
losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  fact  sheet  that  de- 
scribes in  more  detail  the  provisions  of 
the  retirement  reform  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today: 

UNITORMED  SDVICBS  NOIf-DlSABniTT 

Retirkd  Pay  Rkform  Act 

Five  basic  proposals  for  altering  the  mili- 
tary pension  system  have  been  made  in 
recent  years: 

The  Pentagon's  Retirement  Benefits  Act, 
which  would  cut  benefits  across  the  board. 
It  provides  a  two-tier  system  with  payments 
to  those  imder  age  60  roughly  one-quarter 
less  than  now  and  more  modest  cuts  after 
the  age  of  60. 
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The  program  designed  by  the  Preskient'a 
Commission  on  Military  Comp«isatlon.  The 
Pentagon  proposal  was  based  on  the  PCMC 
report  and  is  similar  in  philosophy  but  dif- 
ferent in  details. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission  rec- 
ommendation that  an  instant  pension  be 
granted  only  after  30  years  of  non-combat 
service  or  20  years  of  service  In  combat  Jobs. 
with  intermediate  rat^  depending  on  the 
mission  and  degree  of  combat  orientation. 

The  Ronald  Reagan  proposal  of  1976, 
which  would  not  alter  ihe  benefit  package 
but  would  deduct  12M  percent  from  basic 
pay— and  not  raise  balric  pay  to  compensate 
for  the  deduction— in  order  to  set  up  a  pen- 
sion fund  for  future  retirees. 

The  Aspln  altemattve  described  here. 

1.  VnmfO  ATTD  S  TXAKS 

The  present  system  requires  at  least  20 
years  of  service  for  eligibility.  The  Aspln  bill 
would  grant  retired  pay  to  aU  members  with 
five  or  more  years  of  service.  Members  with 
less  than  twenty  years  of  service  would 
begin  receiving  paymenU  at  age  62.  The 
Pentagon  proposal  would  grant  vesting  after 
10  years. 

a.  DErSRKBD  AMHUITT 

The  current  systeiii  encourages  many  ex- 
cellent servicemen  to  leave  the  military 
after  reaching  the  20-year  mark  because  of 
the  generous  Instant  pension.  The  average 
careerist  now  remains  in  uniform  22  years 
and  receives  a  pension  for  32  years.  In  order 
to  encourage  more  men  to  use  their  full  po- 
tential in  the  military,  the  Reform  Act 
would  end  the  "instant"  pension  and  pay  a 
deferred  annuity  at  age  60  for  members  who 
retire  voltmtarily  with  20  to  29  years  of 
service  and  at  age  55  for  memben  who 
retire  voluntarily  with  30  or  more  yean, 
a.  ntvoLmraaaT  awrapmrrs 

The  military  is  a  pyramid  and  cannot  use 
every  careerist  to  a  traditional  civilian  re- 
tirement age  of  60  or  65.  If  persons  are 
forced  into  retirement  by  this  pyramid,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  leave  them  without  any 
protection.  At  the  same  time  If  they  go  on 
to  another  career  and  earn  a  substantial 
salary,  they  are  not  really  penstonera.  The 
Reform  Act  provides  that  anyone  forced 
into  retirement  wbuld  receive  an  "Instant" 
pension.  Should  that  person  find  other  em- 
ployment the  pension  would  be  reduced  by 
$1  for  every  $2  earned.  During  any  time  of 
unemployment  or  low-paid  employment  the 
pension  would  be  restored. 

4.  IQOALIZZ  OmCER/BirUST^  FKIfSIOin 

Pensions  are  now  geared  to  Basic  Pay 
rather  than  the  full  military  pay  package  of 
Basic  Pay.  the  quarters  allowance,  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  and  the  tax  advantage  on 
the  two  allowances.  This  Is  the  closest 
equivalent  to  a  civilian  wage  and  is  caUed 
Regular  Military  C(»npensatfon  (RMC).  Of- 
ficers retiring  after  30  years  now  actually 
get  40  to  41  percent  of  their  RMC  as  a  pen- 
sion while  enlisted  men  get  34  to  U  percent 
depending  on  rank.  The  Reform  Act  would 
set  a  new  scale  baaed  on  RMC  which  would 
equalise  pension  rates.  The  proposed  scale  is 
1.5  percent  for  each  of  the  first  five  yean  of 
service,  1.75  percent  for  the  next  five  yean. 
■  and  2  percent  for  each  year  over  10,  times 
the  average  of  the  highest  three  yean  of 
RMC. 

e.  TRANSmOH  raOM  OLD  TO  BXW  STSTBI 

The  new  provisions  would  not  apply  to 
anyone  currently  retired  or  to  anyone  with 
20  years  in  tmlform  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment. 

These  with  16  to  20  yean  at  time  of  enact- 
ment may  retire  with  an  Immediate  annuity 
after  20  yean  or  a  deferred  aimulty  before 
20  years— to  be  computed  under  the  old 
formula. 
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Thaw  with  fr-15  yean  could  retire  before 
20  yean  and  take  advantage  of  the  new  de- 
ferred annuity.  U  they  wished  an  Instant 
annuity,  they  would  face  a  simple  tnnaltloo 
formula.  A  man  with  15  yean  in  uniform  at 
time  of  enactment  could  retire  voluntarily 
with  an  Instant  pension  after  21  yean  of 
service.  A  man  with  14  jresn  at  time  of  en- 
actment could  get  the  instant  penilan  at  33 
yean  of  service.  And  ao  on  untfl  the  man 
with  six  yean  In  uniform  at  time  of  enact- 
ment would  receive  the  Instant  annuity 
computed  under  the  old  formula  only  after 
30  years.  Those  with  five  yean  or  fewer 
would  come  entirely  under  the  new  provi- 
sions. Including  the  new  formula. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  another  pro- 
vision Is  under  consideration: 

«.  ooHTuannoa  aas  rmx  rmreno 
Under  the  preamt  system,  a  military 
member  makes  no  contribution  toward  his 
own  retirement  In  addition,  the  aystem  Is 
$300  bOllon  In  debt  Under  consideration  is  a 
provision  that  would  require  a  7  percent 
contribution  from  each  military  member, 
and  a  contribution  from  the  government  to 
be  placed  In  a  fund  where  the  Interest  could 
be  used  to  pay  t<x  future  retirement  oosta 
The  system  would  be  phased  In  over  several 
years.  Men  serving  leas  than  the  five  yean 
required  for  vesting  would  have  their  contrl- 
butions  returned  plus  Interest 
coiKXuatoa 
For  yean  the  servlcanan  was  paid  a  ro^ 
bottom  wage.  Congreaa  decreed  that  In  lieu 
of  better  aeUve  duty  pay.  he  oould  receive  a 
generous  pension.  That  was  a  form  of  de- 
ferred pay.  In  the  1960a  Congreaa  decided  to 
raise  military  pay  and  bring  It  more  genwal- 
ly  in  line  with  civilian  pay  acalea  It  would 
have  been  logical  for  Congress  to  review 
pensions  then.  For  example.  Congreaa  could 
have  said.  "You're  now  paid  $10,000  a  year 
and  can  look  forward  to  a  pension  at  $5,000. 
We'U  raise  the  pay  to  $15,000  but  hold  the 
pension  at  $5,000  plua  the  regular  cost  of 
living  Increaaea." 

That  would  probably  have  been  eagerly 
accepted  by  servicemen.  But  that  was  not 
done.  AcUve  duty  pay  was  raised  and.  as  a 
result  of  oongreaslonal  oversiajit  pensions 
or  deferred  pay  automatically  rose  as  welL 
Now  the  existing  pay  and  benefit  package  Is 
viewed  as  a  right  engraved  In  stone.  Al- 
though It  Is  often  mentioned  that  the  pres- 
ent pension  levela  were  promised  to  new  re- 
cruits. It  isnt  often  mentioned  that  no  one 
entering  the  aervlce  15  yean  ago  waa  told 
that  'his  RMC  would  be  increased  135  per^ 
ceat  in  the  1964-75  period  whUe  Inflation 
raised  prices  74  percent 

The  generous  passions  have  acted  as  an 
incentive  spurring  men  to  leave  unlf  onn  and 
seek  a  second  Job.  Rep.  Aspln  has  said. 
"This  la  a  waste  of  good  manpower.  We 
ought  to  be  encouraging  good  mm  to  stay  in 
uniform." 

Rep.  Aspln  has  said  he  la  not  wedded  to 
each  Individual  proposal  in  hia  retirement 
package.  He  expects  that  bearings  bo  the 
legislation  will  air  other  ideas  and  lead  to 
modifications  and  Improvemonts  in  the  bOL 
In  re^Muse  to  constructive  critldsms  ralaed 
by  concerned  servicemen.  Rep.  Aspln  has  al- 
ready modified  aome  of  the  detafls  in  his 
bllL 

Rep.  Aspln  has  also  said.  "I  realise  that  I 
have  been  labeled  a  Pentagon  ciltle  and 
aome  think  I  am  antl-mllltary  aod  out  to 
'get'  the  aervleeman.  Since  this  bm  Is  not  In 
the  usual  tradition  of  Increaaing  beneflta.  I 
am  certain  It  will  only  Increase  that  f eellnr 
"My  goal,  however,  la  to  encourage  more 
30-year  careen  and  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
both  to  the  taxpayer  who  must  pay  the  bills 
and  to  the  serviceman  who  labon  long  and 
puts  up  with  more  hardahips  than  the  aver- 
age dttaen  to  earn  his  saJary." 
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WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 
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9RODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
I  will  Join  with  Armenians  in 
States  and  all  around  the 
recall  an  event  from  65  years 
1915  genocide  of  the  Anne- 
at  the  hands  of  the  Otto- 
Government.  Only  by 
the  memory  of  this  terrible 
humanity  can  we  hope 
the  same  thing  from  hap- 
igain. 

<^el  twist  of  fate,  world  events 

Western  nations  from  coming 

Edd  of  the  Armenian  people. 

'I7ar  I  was  raging  in  Eiirope. 

nations  which  would  have 

aid  were  unable  to  do  so. 

million  people  were  slaugh- 

the  survivors  were  robbed 

,000-year-old  homeland. 

though  they  have  been  scat- 

the  globe,  none  of  the  6 

ymenians  alive  today  remains 

by    the   legacy    of   these 

killings.  Families  and  entire 
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comminlties  were  wiped  out  or  scat- 
G  nly  through  great  courage  and 
c^uld  a  people  survive  such  a 


a  new  home,  many  siurvivors 
find  refuge  and  freedom  in 
United  States.  Adapting  to  the  de- 
>f  a  strange  land,  while  still 
maintai  ling  their  haUowed  traditions, 


Armenian 
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strengthen  our  resolve  that  the  inhu- 
man crime  of  which  they  were  the  vic- 
tims never  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 
I  proudly  Join  with  the  Armenian  com- 
munity of  Michigan  to  commemorate 
this  important  day.« 


Ajyril  16,  1980 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  ROCHESTER  LI- 
BRARY'S DOCUMENT  SECTION 
CELEBRATES  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


new  lives  on  the  solid  f  oim- 
a  glorious  past.  Our  land  has 
enriched  by  the  strong 
and  unique  culture  of  the 
i-American  people. 
Ive  years  ago.  a  helpless  mi- 
murdered  by  an  armed  and 
majority.  Today,  echoes  of 
return  to  us  In  the  starvation 
Khmer  people  of  Cambodia  and 
subjugation  of  the  brave  people  of 
Let  April  24.  the  day  set 
commemorate  the  genocide  of 
nation,  be  a  day  ob- 
)y  all  people,  Armenian  and 
As    Santayana    said, 
who  do  not  leam  from  the 
doomed  to  repeat  it."  Mr. 
on  April  24  we  must  honor 
perished  65  years  ago,  and 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 
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•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  present  to  the  docimients  li- 
brarian at  the  University  of  Rochester 
an  American  flag  to  commemorate  the 
docimient  section's  100th  anniversary 
as  a  designated  depository  for  Govern- 
ment documents. 

With  a  full  inventory  of  documents 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  a  partial  list  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
State  of  New  York,  Monroe  County, 
and  the  city  of  Rochester,  this  deposi- 
tory is  a  priceless  collection  dating 
back  to  the  year  1880.  This  great  ref- 
erence library  is  open  to  students, 
staff,  and  the  general  public  and 
therefore  performs  a  great  service. 

I  feel  honored  to  be  included  In  the 
list  of  Congressmen  who  over  the  100- 
year  span  have  designated  the  UnivcT' 
sity  of  Rochester  as  a  Federal  deposi- 
tory. One  of  my  first  acts  when  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  18  years  ago  was 
to  redesignate  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. 

Gregory  P.  Ames,  documents  librar- 
ian, delivered  the  commemorative  ad- 
dress at  the  March  28  celebration.  Be- 
cause I  think  his  remarks  provide  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  designa- 
tion and  growth  of  the  depository  and 
in  the  Rochesterlan  who  helped  make 
it  possible  from  the  start,  John  Van 
Voorhis,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Ames' 
speech  into  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 

RnfFMBKHmc  A  Congrkssmam:  John  Vam 

Voorhis  (18aft-1906) 

(By  Gregory  P.  Ames) 

rd  like  to  try  to  m&ke  as  a  little  more  fa- 
mlli&r  with  the  man  who.  in  a  very  real 
sense,  made  our  one  hundred  years  of  Docu- 
ments service  possible,  and  hence,  this  cele- 
bration. I'm  referring  of  course  to  Congress- 
man John  Van  Voorhis  who  early  In  1860 
put  forth  In  Congress  our  Depository  desig- 
nation. It  was  so  decreed  on  March  29,  1880. 
and  here  we  find  ourselves  looking  back  on 
our  years  with  much  gratitude  and  not  a 
little  curiosity  about  the  man  who  literally 
founded  us. 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  me  this  after- 
noon to  euloglee  John  Van  Voorhis  with  the 
highest  and  most  time-consuming  superla- 
tives. Librarians  have  an  inbred  and  undy- 
ing affection  for  anyone  who  sends  them 
books,  more  especially  so  when  they're  sui>- 
plied  free  of  charge  and  completely  post- 
paid. 


It  would  also  be  very  easy  for  me  to  detaO 
for  you  at  length  the  events,  both  major 
and  minor,  of  John  Van  Voorhis'  highly  suc- 
cessful life.  Capable  Documents  Librartani 
that  we  are,  we  know  for  example  which 
bills  Van  Voorhis  introduced  in  Congress 
we  know  which-  ones  faOed  of  passage  and 
which  were  passed  into  law.  In  1884.  Van 
Voorhis  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land, which  renominated  Abraham  Uncoln 
for  a  second  term  as  president.  He  served  as 
co-counsel  for  the  defense  at  the  trial  of 
Susan  B:  Anthony  in  187X  .These  two  dis- 
tinctions alone  would  have  done  credit 
enough  to  many  a  man's  memory,  but  we're 
commemorating  today  Van  Voorhis'  efforts 
in  creating  a  Depository  Library.  No  one 
present  here  would  doubt  that.it  was  his 
most  enduring  accomplishment. 

It's  my  chosen  task,  however,  to  convince 
you  that  Van  Voorhls's  Depository  designa- 
tion was  central  to  the  man,  not  an  Isolated 
event  In  his  life,  not  merely  another  of  a 
Congressman's  many  important  obligations 
and  dvlc  duties,  but  a  deed  that  reveals 
something  genuinely  special  about  him. 

We  Itnow  from  newspaper  accounts  of  his 
life  that,  as  able  and  respected  a  Congress- 
man as  he  was,  and  I  quote:  "It  was  in  his 
home  life  and  in  his  library  where  Mr.  Van 
Voorhis  shone  the  brightest.  He  never  gave 
up  his  early  friendship  for  that  which  was 
noblest  and  best  in  literatiu^.  Fortunate  in 
his  early  study  of  the  classics,  he  could 
always  retire  from  the  strife  of  the  bar  and 
the  political  arena,  to  communion  with  his 
favorite  authors,  a  communion  which  he 
loved  to  share  with  friends." 

In  the  early  years  of  his  legal  career,  he 
would  travel  with  a  trynk  heavy  with  books, 
primarily  law  books  to  be  sure,  although  it's 
not  difficult  to  imagine  him  including  vol- 
umes of  his  favorite  Lalin  authors  as  well. 

There  are  other  indications  that  suggest 
that  here  was  a  man  who  valued  the  intrin- 
sic significance  of  books.  Van  Voorhis 
strongly  supported  the  efforts  of  the  pub- 
lishing companies  of  the  time  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duties  paid  on  printing  paper.  He 
petitioned  Congress  on  behalf  of  Rochester 
booksellers  and  newsdealers  in  order  that 
they  might  be  placed  on  the  duty  free  list. 
On  behalf  of  the  Rochestei^Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, he  petitioned  for  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  owed  on  books  of  a  scientific  nature 
and  on  scientific  apparatus. 

We're  fortunate  to  have  preserved  in  our 
Rare  Books  Department  a  letter  written  by 
Van  Voorhis  addressed  to  Louis  .  Henry 
Morgan,  prominent  Rochester  lawyer  and 
part-time  anthropologist.  In  the  letter.  Van 
Voorhis  responds  positively  to  Morgan's  re- 
quest for  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  precision  with  which  he  notes 
that  Morgan  would  like  the  cumulated  hard 
bound  copies  as  well  as  the  dally  Issuances 
of  the  Record,  bears  the  mark  of  the  book- 
man and  delights  the  librarian.  The  letter 
shows  Van  Voorhis  at  his  best.  And  in  a 
way,  he's  been  sending  us  documents  for 
one  hundred  yean,  now. 

I  recently  received  a  most  welcome  letter 
from  Carl  A.  LaBarre.  Superintendent  of 
Documents  In  Washington,  congratulating 
us  on  achieving  our  Centennial.  He  writes 
that  Congessman  Van  Voorhis  could  not 
have  foreseen  that  his  designation  would 
live  on  for  so  many  years.  Well.  I  guess  I 
can't  agree  with  that;  in  any  case,  I  think 
you  and  I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  Con- 
gressman Van  Voorhis  did  in  fact  have  a 
very  good  idea  of  what  we'd  grow  up  to  be.« 


April  16,  1980 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  CONRAIL 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  comracncoT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16, 1980 

%  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  received  a  copy  of  the  "New  England 
Rail  Restructuring  Analysis"  prepared 
for  the  New  England  rail  study,  a  proj- 
ect being  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association.  The  decline 
in  traffic  volume  shipped  by  rail  and 
the  deterioration  of  rail  service  repre- 
sents a  serious  threat  to  the  12.000 
firms  and  nearly  600.000  employees  in 
New  England  who  are  presently  served 
by  rail. 

llils  report  is  the  result  of  an  effort 
that  began  IV^  years  ago  to  analyze 
the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  raO  ship- 
ments and  the  continuing  financial 
problems  of  railroads  operating  In  the 
region.  Specifically,  the  report  focuses 
on  three  alternatives  for  restructuring 
railroads  in  the  region  and  analyzes 
the  operational,  financial,  and  socio- 
economic aspects  of  each. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  certain  findings  of  the 
report  which  support  a  proposal  I 
have  made  to  transfer  all  ConRaU  op- 
erated lines  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  to  another  railroad.  Under  my 
bill.  H.R.  6988,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  directed  to  develop 
a  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  all  Con- 
Rail  operated  lines  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  to  the  highest  bidding 
railroad  that  he  finds  to  be  operation- 
ally and  financially  capable  of  provid- 
ing service. 

The  "New  England  Rail  Restructur- 
ing Analysis"  shows  that  imder  cir- 
cumstances almost  Identical  to  the 
ones  set  forth  in  my  bill  at  least  one 
railroad,  the  Provldehce  and  Worces- 
ter (P.  &  W,),  ooxild  operate  rail 
freight  service  on  a  profltmaklng 
basis.  P\jrthermore,  the  study  shows 
that  ConRail  would  substantially 
reduce  its  operating  deficit  in  New 
England  by  selling  its  lines  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  to  the 
P.  &  W. 

Based  on  an  analysis  tislng  1977  fig- 
ures, the  P.  &  W.'s  Net  RaUway  Oper- 
ating    Income     (NROI)     would     be 

$213,000  per  year. If  the  P.  &  W. 

were  to  operate  with  its  own  work 
rules,  its  current  level  of  net  freight 
rents,  and  no  southern  gateway  •  •  •" 
(p.  25,  "New  England  RaU  Restructur- 
ing Analysis,"  March  31,  1980).  For 
ConRail  the  study  shows  that  "The 
net  result  wotild  be  an  $8.9  million  re- 
duction In  the  1977  net  raUway  operat- 
ing income  deficit.  The  smaller  Con- 
Rail would  lose  an  estimated  $34.1  mil- 
lion on  its  New  England  operations, 
compared  with  an  estimated  baseline 
loss  of  $43.0  million  in  1977."  (p.  IV- 
81,  "New  England  Rail  Restructuring 
Analysis."  March  31. 1980.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  it  Is  feasible  to  talk 
about  transfers  of  rail  properties  in 
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Connecticut  and  Rhode  IsUnd  from 
the  financially  aUing  ConRaU  to  an- 
other railroad.  Based  on  this  study, 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  a  non-Con- 
Rail  carrier  operating  local  service  in 
southern  New  England,  without  a 
Government  subsidy,  can  make  money 
while  ConRail  cannot.  In  addition 
since  the  sale  of  these  lines  that  have 
been  unprofiUble  for  ConRail  would 
permit  ConRail  to  reduce  Its  operating 
losses  in  the  region,  ConRail  would 
also  benefit. 

These  are  extremely  important  con- 
siderations for  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  keep  in  mind  as  they  devel- 
op new  policy  to  deal  with  ConRail's 
problems.  Clearly,  our  choice  is  not 
simply  to  fund  or  not  to  fund  ConRail; 
to  provide  or  not  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  existing  rail  service  to 
shippers. 

Particularly  during  this  time  of  tight 
budgets,  it  is  Important  to  try  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  rail  problem  which  re- 
duces the  potential  financial  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  and  which  en- 
courages private  enterprise  to  expand 
its  operations.  Based  on  this  study, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rail  problems  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  can  be  solved  without 
additional  Federal  subsidies  for  Con- 
RalL  For  this  reason^  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  seriously 
consider  my  proposal  for  the  expedit- 
ed transfer  of  ConRail  properties  in 
these  two  States. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  meet  the  raU 
needs  of  the  region  with  continued 
Federal  subsidy.  My  proposal  offers  us 
an  opportunity  to  seek  a  private  enter- 
prise solution  to  the  problem,  and  this 
study  offers  evidence  that  it  will  work. 

Thank  you.« 


EDITH  HINSHAW  DAY 


HON.  W.  a  "BILL"  HEFNER 

or  WORTH  cASOLna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  April  16, 1980 
•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  newspaper  article  about  Miss 
Edith  Hinshaw,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  30  years  as  a  home  eco- 
nomics extension  agent  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  article  was  published  on 
March  30,  1980,  by  the  Salisbury  Post 
in  Salisbury,  N.C. 

Edith  Hinshaw  touched  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  families  in  Stanly 
Coimty,  where  she  initially  served  as 
an  extension  agent,  and  for  the  last  22 
years  In  Rowan  County.  Her  contribu- 
tions to  the  improvement  in  the  life 
styles  of  those  f  amillec  are  immeasur- 
able. She  always  brought  with  her 
good  humor  and  a  sense  of  dedication 
that  commanded  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Edith  Hinshaw  won  national  recog- 
nition when  she  received  the  Florence 
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Hall  Award  at  the  national  meeting  of 
home  economists  in  Denver.  Colo.,  in 
1972.  It  recognized  Edith  HInshaw's 
creativity  aiul  originality  tn  devetopinff 
a  kit  to  aid  handicapped  homeraakna. 
Publicity  about  the  kit  was  picked  up 
from  a  Federal  bulletin  and  reprinted 
in  a  1973  issue  of  Woman's  Day  maga- 
zine. 

All  of  dioae  who  knew  and  learned 
from  Edith  Hinshaw  are  grateful  to 
her  for  enriching  their  lives: 
"Edith  HnrsHAW  Dat"  Vmuaa  bt  Mnjmr 
Lbsoh 
<By  Row  Post)  . 

Retiring  home  eoooomios  eztendon  agent 
Edith  Hinshaw  was  the  star  of  the  show  at 
the  Agricultural  Center  Friday-«nd  stole  It 
right  out  from  under  herself. 

As  she  arrived,  she  was  called  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

"I  thought  you'd  reUred."  the  calltf  walA. 

"Iflkve.''  Edith  responded. 

"What  are  you  dotaig  in  the  office  thenr* 
the  w<»nan  aaked. 

"I  Just  stopped  by."  Edith  said,  confessing 
later  the  question  made  her  sumect  a  trick 
was  being  played  by  someone  somewhere. 

But  there  was  no  tridk. 

'1  have  some  mildew  in  my  cabinets."  the 
woman  continued.  "What  can  I  do  to  get  it 
outr 

And  whOe  an  overflow  crowd  waited  in  the 
center's  auditorium  for  a  surprise  "This  Is 
Tour  life.  Edith  Hinshaw"  program  to 
begin,  the  guest  of  honor  told  the  caller 
bow  to  get  tld  of  mildew  in  her  cahtDets. 

It  was  a  purely  practical  reapoose— and 
typical  of  Edith  Hinshaw.  proving  why  the 
sunnlse  program  had  been  so  lovingly  pre- 
pared and  the  laughter  was  ao  ready  and 
the  praise  so  genuine. 

Outside,  acold  rain  fell  steadily,  the  kind 
of  rain  that  usually  keeps  people  at  home. 

But  Inside  the  crowd  filled  the  auditorium 
and  q>illed  Into  the  baU.  anzloos  to  honw 
Edith  for  SO  yean  Of  aervioe  as  a  home  eco> 
nfffni^  extension  agent.  33  of  which  have 
been  to  the  women  of  the  Rowan  County. 

She  had  been  told  she  was  to  be  guest  of 
honor  at  a  reception,  and  when  plans  for 
the  "This  la  Tour  life"  program  were  "se- 
cretly" announced  to  a  group  of  100  Rowan 
Coimty  women  about  a  m<mth  ago,  farm 
agent  Harold  CaudlU  laughed. 

"How."  he  asked  BCra  Elmer  Lug.  a 
member  of  the  program  committee,  "do  you 
expect  to  keep  It  secret?  There's  no  way  100 
women  could  keep  a  secret" 

But  they  did.  while  they  busily  used  all 
the  skills  Edith  had  taught  them  to  prepare 
delicious  and  beautiful  refreshments,  ckms 
stitch  "hostess"  badges  for  the  past  county 
councQ  presidents,  prepare  and  hang  a  wall 
fuD  of  posters  Illustrating  the  learning 
Edith  Hinshaw  has  kpaifced  during  the  past 
30  yean,  and  Invited  friends  and  coworken 
from  the  past  uid  present  from  all  over 
North  Carolina  to  take  part  in  Edith  Hin- 
shaw Day. 

HZB  THS  PBOOaAMS 

Even  the  programs,  prepared  wdl  in  ad- 
vance, weren't  distributed  so  they  wouldn't 
unexpectedly  reveal  the  focus  of  the  day 
untU  after  Edith  was  in  the  auditorium  and 
the  secret  was  ouC 

And  tha«  was  no  question  that  she  was 
surprised,  so  surprised.  In  fact,  that  her  f aee 
fint  reflected  anbairaasment  as  she  saw  an 
the  guesta  and  Ustened  to  a  review  of  her 
"life."  then  a  detennlned  effort  to  oontala 
her  emotion,  finally  a  barely  ooooealed  spill- 
over of  tean  that  prompted  CaudlU  to  gtv* 
her  a  handkerchief  and.  at  last,  laughter. 

Tht  l«iightjir  tmmm  tgimtaxtttmt^t  twkaa. 


The  gUt 


in  .1976  by 
dubs,  with 
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Vint  Ifr^  WiUiam  Lear,  president  of  the 
Rowan  County  Cooncil,  provoked  it  when 
■he  preaenl  td  Edtth  with  «  gift  from  all  the 
menben  ( f  the  Extension  Homeraaken 
Clubs.  As  I  oon  as  she  pulled  the  big  box 
from  its  hit  Inc  place  beneath  a  table.  Edith 
■pontaneot^y  exclaimed.  "Oh.  I  know  what 
itJa!" 

"Somebody  told  you?"  Mrs.  Lear  asked, 
stopping  in  mid-presentation. 

"No.  they  didn't."  Edith  declared,  but  her 
fueaa  was  rl  the 


ras  a  beautiful,  fan  quflt  made 


during  the  i  tatlon's  Bicentennial  celebration 


Ul  of  the  county's  homemakers 
each  block  containing  the  em- 


broidered ni  Lme  of  the  club  that  made  it. 

"I  always  thought,"  Edith  said,  "that  was 
the  most  qeautiful  auflt  I  had  ever  seen 
anywhere." 

And  the  iiughter  errupted  a  second  time 
as  the  prog  am  ended  and  Edith,  presented 
with  a  birt]  iday  cake  in  celebration  of  her 
birthday  yesterday,  tried  to  blow  out  its 
candles.  TIk  y  wouldn't  stay  out. 

Tm  weal ,"  she  said  as  she  noticed  they 
weren't  out  the  first  time— and  blew  again. 
but  she  hstd  barely  started  to  turn  &ora  the 
cake  when  Ipe  candles  glowed  brightly  once 
more. 

By  that  time  she  began  to  get  the  joke, 
but  the  tricg  candles  liad  taken  care  of  the 
tears  that  tame  inevitably  as  the  women 
with  whom  she  worked  talked  about  why 
they'd  talss  ler. 

Mrs.  Fran  «s  Caudle,  home  extension  sec- 
retary, pro.  ected  pictures  of  Edith  from 
early  child!  lood  through  recent  slides  of 
current  act!  rities  as  Mrs.  Elmer  Lagg  and 
friends  froiq  all  over  the  state  reviewed  her 
life. 

CAM  STUCK  JJT 

E^meycutt.  county  chairman  in 

she  began  her  work  as  a  home 

the  time  her  car  mired  axle- 

liuddy  road  (letween  Ridgecrest 

llUngfort  and  she  hafl  to  push  it  out. 

Q.  Willis,  her  first  district 

agent,  commented  that 

ho^  demonstration  has  been  nel- 

profesaion.  but  a  way  of  life,  "a 

service  to  the  families  of  Stanly 

County  and  to  bring  greater 

happiness  in  the  homes  of  the 

1  Dved.  Today,  you  have  achieved 
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<  o-worker.  Mary  Anny  Lawrence 
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noted  her  community  service. 

nationally,  and  her  enthusi- 

mastermlnded  numerous  activt- 

groups,  including  a  young  peo- 

wliieh    prompted    a   present 

member,  OArj  Watklns.  to  recall  a  prank 
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she  played  with  a  gag  spoon  during  a  beach 
tripw 

Her  help  during  workshops  and  her  en- 
couragement to  extension  homemakers  to 
support  the  bloodmobile  program,  the 
foster  child  program,  craft  fairs,  to  decorate 
the  Hall  House,  present  Christmas  decora- 
tion exhibits— aU  those  aeUvitles.  Mrs.  Lagg 
said,  just  touched  the  surface,  "but  we  want 
you  to  luiow  that  Rowan  County  citizens 
and  extension  homemakers  in  particular 
love  you  and  shall  always  remember  the 
genuine  love  and  concern  you  have  consist- 
ently shown  to  everyone  of  the  775  club 
meml)ers  and  in  the  35  clubs  existing 
today."  The  presentation  of  gifts  which  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Lagg's  story  of  Edith's  life  was  a 
literal  parade. 

Flowers  were  presented  by  Mrs.  George 
Fleming  and  her  granddaughter.  3-year-old 
Jennifer  WiUett  of  Indianaperils. 

Hall  Steele  of  the  Rowan  County  Commis- 
sion presented  a  special  pin  and  read  a  reso- 
lution of  appreciation  from  the  commission. 

A  plaque  from  the  North  Carolina  Exten- 
sion Service  for  30  years  of  service  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Eloise  Cofer  of  Raleigh,  assist- 
ant director  in  charge  of  home  economics. 
Harold  Caudill.  chairman  of  Rowan  County 
Extension,  presented  a  gift  of  crystal  from 
the  staff. 

Blrs.  Locke  Ne^.  secretary  of  the  Rowan 
County  Coimeil.  presented  a  book  of  memo- 
ries including  pictures  and  letters  from 
friends,  and  Mrs.  Clay  Cozairt,  vice  presi- 
dent, presented  the  cake. 

.And  Mrs.  J.  E.  Baime,  chairman  of  the  gift 
committee,  also  presented  Dr.  Cofer,  who 
will  retire  in  June,  with  a  pillow  she  had 
made  herself. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Pinnix,  soloist,  sang  several 
numbers,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Caudle. 

Mrs.  neming  served  as  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  with  Mrs.  Lear  and  Mrs. 
Lagg.  Serving  on  the  gift  committee  were 
Mrs.  Locke  Neel  and  Mn.  H.  R.  Shulen- 
burger.  and  members  of  the  decorations  and 
refreshments  committee  were  Mn.  Clay 
Cozart.  chairman.  Mrs.  John  Hahn.  Mrs. 
Joe  Frye.  Mrs.  Wayne  Bingham.  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Bame.  Mrs.  W.  J.  McComtas,  Mrs.  Leo 
Lingle.  Mrs.  Hugh  Best.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gardner, 
and  Mrs.  M.  O.  RoyaL 

Special  guests  included  county  manager 
Seth  Miu-doch,  conmiissloners,  former  and 
present  staff  members,  home  economics 
agents  from  the  Southwestern  District,  and 
Eric  Ennia  and  Harold  Sif ford  of  the  Rowan 
County  Fair  Association. 

In  addition,  out-of-town  guests  enter- 
tained at  lunch  by  Mrs.  I^gg  prior  to  the 
program  were  Bill  McEwen,  administrative 
assistant  to  Congressman  BIO  Hefner  Dr. 
Coferr  Dr.  Lois  Broini  of  Raleigh,  district 
program  leader  ia  hcmie  economies;  Mim 
Esther  Willis  of  Raleigh,  former  district 
program  leader;  Miss  Jessie  Trowbridge  o< 
Charlotte,  former  district  program  leades; 
Miss  Betty  Williams  of  Charlotte,  former 
USDA  and  Korth  Carolina  extension 
worker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Huneycutt  <rf 
Albeimarte:  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Boone,  home 
economies  agents  from  the  southwestern 
district;  Edith's  mother  and  sister.  Mrs.  R. 
ft.  Rtnshaw  and  Mrs.  Robert  McLean  of 
Greensboro,  and  an  aunt  and  cousin. 

And  that,  everybody  commented  when  It 
was  all  over,  was  quite  a  number  of  people 
to  keep  a  secret.* 
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COURAGEOUS  PUBZJC 
SERVANTS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  Niw  jxiisrr 

IN  TH>  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  r  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  courageous 
public  servants  in  my  congressional 
district,  Mr.  James  DtiBose.  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  George  Fleming.  The  story  of 
these  two  men  Is  one  of  heroic  dedica- 
tion to  duty  which  will  set  a  lasting  ex- 
ample for  all  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Mr.  DuBose  Is  a  corrections  offi- 
cer at  the  Essex  County  Prison  in 
Newark  and  Mr.  Fleming  is  the  deputy 
warden  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  read  news  accounts  of  the 
violence  In  the  Essex  County  Prison 
the  last  week  In  March.  During  those 
tense  and  volatile  events  it  was  Officer 
DuBose  and  Deputy  Warden  Fleming 
who  risked  their  own  lives  to  save  the 
lives  of  others. 

Several  Inmates,  one  of  whom  was 
armed,  broke  loose  on  the  10th  floor 
of  the  prison.  They  confronted  Officer 
DuBose  and  demanded  that  he  hand 
over  the  wing  key  that  would  have 
opened  all  the  doors  on  the  floor,  re- 
leasing over  100  Inmat^  DuBose's 
courage  and  quick  thinking  contained 
the  breakout  and  stopped  widespread 
violence  in  the  jalL  He  refused  to  hand 
over  the  key  and  Instead  trapped  the 
Inmates  between  two  closed-off  areas. 
One  of  the  Inmates  then  shot  him  In 
the  neck,  and  he  lay  bleeding  on  the 
floor  near  an  elevator,  where  doctors 
say  he  would  have  died  if  George 
Fleming  had  not  heard  about  the 
shots  and  rushed  to  the  10th  floor  to 
help.  Fleming  ignored  the  shots  which 
were  fired  as  he  dragged  DuBose  into 
the  prison  elevator  and  took  blm  to 
the  basement  for  emergency  medical 
treatment. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  there  b  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  could  say  about  these  two 
heroic  men,  but  the  quiet,  unassuming 
courage  and  commitment  to  saving 
human  life  Is  best  summed  up  by  Jim 
DtiBose's  simple  explanation  of  why 
he  risked  his  life:  "I  knew  there  were  a 
lot  of  inmates,  103.  on  that  particular 
floor  at  that  time.  To  let  the  prisoners 
out  would  have  been  to  have  put  my 
fellow  officers  In  jeopardy." 

Jim  DuBose  and  George  Fleming 
come  from  families  with  a  tremendous 
sense  of  civic  duty.  Jim's  father.  James 
DuBose,  Sr..  Is  a  Newark  police  detec- 
tive who  has  served  the  city  of  Newark 
for  many  years.  He  is  a  close  friend  of 
mine  and  an  officer  in  the  Bronze 
Shields.  Inc.  George  Fleming  is  Jlames 
DuBose,  Sr.'s  cousin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Jim 
DuBose.  Jr.,  and  George  Fleming,  and 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  the  citizens  of 
my  dlstrict'Join  me  In  expressing  grati- 
tude to  these  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants. At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned for  James  DuBose  who  is  stUl 
In  the  hospital  recovering  from  a  seri- 
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ous  operation  as  a  result  of  his  woimd. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  him  and  his 
family.* 


ENERGY  CONSUMER:  ARE  YOU 
USING  YOUR  BENEFITS? 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McHNNEY 

or  comracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16, 1980 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  UJ3. 
political  and  economic  independence 
has  already  been  severely  compro- 
mised by  our  reliance  on  foreign  olL 
Protection  of  the  Nation's  well-being 
will  require  aggressive  and  persistent 
efforts  to  conserve  energy  and  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  alternate  fuels.  What 
follows  is  a  list  and  description  of  tax 
credits,  grants,  and  loan  programs 
available  to  the  energy  consumer  in 
Connecticut.  The  information  pro- 
vided Includes  the  name  and  phone 
number  of  a  contact  person  for  each 
program.  I  believe  that  the  benefits 
described  herein  can  be  of  real  assist- 
ance in  freeing  us  from  addiction  to 
other  people's  oil: 

L  Enkrct  Tax  Ckkdits 

Energy  tax  credits  are  available  for  lioth 
the  homeowner  and  businessman  with  re- 
strictions on  qualifying  equipment  as  well  as 
the  life  and  amount  of  credit  available.  A 
tax  credit  is  a  dollar  for  dollar  offset  against 
the  amount  you  would  normally  pay  in 
income  tax. 

For  the  homeowner  Taxpayers  can  pres- 
ently take  a  40  percent  credit  on  the  first 
$10,000  spent  on  renewable  energy  sources 
which  include  solar,  geothermal.  or  wind- 
powered  equipment.  The  maximum  credit 
would  be  $4,000.  This  credit  is  effective 
after  December  31.  1979  through  1989.  Indi- 
viduals can  also  take  a  credit  for  energy  con- 
servation costs  of  15  percent  on  the  first 
$2,000  spent  on  items  to  save  energy,  for  a 
Vnucimum  credit  of  $300.  Qualifying  equip- 
ment includes  insulation,  cauUdng  and 
weather  stripping,  modified  flue  openings, 
storm  doors  and  windows,  automatic  fur- 
nace ignition  systems,  and  clock  thermo- 
stats. The  credit  is  retroactive  to  cover  sys- 
tems instaUed  after  April  20,  1977  and  is 
available  through  1985. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  contact 
Carolyn  Hammond  of  the  state  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  (203)  244-3473  and  Box 
959,  Hartford  06101  or  contact  your  local 
IRS  office  at  (800)  343-9000  (toU  free),  with 
branches  to  Bridgeport  at  915  Lafayette 
Blvd.,  06604,  in  Stamford  at  300  Broad 
Street,  06901,  and  in  Norwalk  at  83  East 
Avenue,  06851. 

For  Businesses:  Energy  tax  credits  are 
available  to  businesses  for  equipment  which 
use  solar  or  wind  energy  to  generate  elec- 
tricity or  provide  heating,  cooling,  or  hot 
water  in  a  commercial  structure.  This  credit 
is  refundable.  In  addition,  equipment  which 
use  solar  energy  to  provide  industrial,  agri- 
cultural or  commercial  process  heat  are  eli- 
gible for  a  10  to  15  percent  non-refundable 
credit  These  credits  cover  systems  installed 
between  October  1,  1978  and  January  1, 
1986. 

If  you  have  further  questions  about  this 
type  of  credit,  contact  (Carolyn  Hammond  of 
the  state  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  (203) 
244-3473  and  Box  959,  Hartford  06101  or 
contact  your  local  IRS  office  with  branches 
in  Bridgeport,  Stamford,  and  Norfolk  with 
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the  same  addresses  and  telephone  number 
as  listed  above. 

TAX  EXniPTIOIl  IN  comnccTicoT 

A  Connecticut  state  program  exempts 
newly  installed  solar  energy  heating  or  cool- 
ing systems  from  property  taxes  for  the 
first  fifteen  assessment  years.  There  are 
qualifications  pertaining  to  the  dates  of  in- 
stallation. 

Connecticut  permits  any  municipality  to 
exempt  solar  energy  heating  or  cooling  sys- 
tems from  property  taxes.  This  ^emption 
represents  the  difference  between  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  real  property  with 
the  solar  system  and  with  a  conventional 
beating  or  cooling  system.  It  will  apply  to 
any  buflding  or  addition  oonstructed  on  or 
after  October  1.  1976  and  before  October  1, 
1991  and  will  apply  only  to  the  first  fifteen 
assessment  years.  The  exemption  v>pUes  to 
both  businesses  and  individual  homeowners. 

If  you  want  further  information  about 
this  program,  contact  your  local  tax  asses- 
sor at  the  following  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers: 

Bridgeport:  Leo  McBride.  City  Hall,  Room 
124. 45  Lyon  Terrace.  06604  at  576-7243. 

Darien:  Joseph  A.  Cullen.  719  Boston  Post 
Road.  06802  at  655-0661. 

Fairfield:  Thomas  A.  Fitzpatrick.  611  Old 
Post  Road.  06430  at  255-8282. 

Greenwich:  Albert  G.  Kiric.  101  Fieli^wint 
Road.  06830  at  622-7885. 

Norwalk  Frank  Kelley,  41  North  Main 
Street.  South  Norwalk  06850  at  838-7531. 
ext  236,  237,  238,  239. 

Stamford:  James  Hyland.  Old  Town  Hall. 
429  Atlantic  Street.  06901  at  358-4019. 

Westport:  Charles  F.  Carlin.  110  Myrtle 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  549.  06880  at  226-8311, 
ext.  100. 

n.  Loans 

Loans  are  available  to  homeowners  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  solar  equipment  and 
making  energy  conservation  improvements 
on  homes.  Certain  restrictions,  guidelines, 
and  upper  limits  exist  on  the  amount  of  the 
loan  received. 

HOME  nnreovniEHT  loans 

Homeowners  may  qualify  for  government 
guaranteed  loans  to  install  solar  heating, 
cooling  and  hot  water  units  under  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  Insured 
Home  Improvement  Loan  Program.  A  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000  is  available  for  up  to  fifteen 
years  at  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent  (In- 
terest rates  are  subject  to  change.) 

To  qualify,  an  individual  must  own  or 
have  a  long  term  lease  on  the  property, 
have  a  satisfactory  credit  rating  and  be  able 
to  pay  back  the  loan  over  its  term.  Before 
approving  the  loan,  the  FHA  must  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  solar  system  to  be  instaUed  has 
proven  to  l>e  reliable.  Field  offices  have 
been  issued  guidelines  for  evaluating  the  ac- 
ceptability of  the  proposed  system. 

FHA's  willingness  to  guarantee  loans  for 
solar  equipment  may  vary  regionally.  Appli- 
cants should  contact  the  local  HUD/FHA 
office  or  any  approved  lender. 

For  more  information  on  loan  activity, 
please  contact  Jim  Anderson  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in  Washington. 
D.C  451  Seventh  Street  20410  at  (202)  755- 
6880  or  your  local  FHA/HUD  office,  1  Fi- 
nancial Plasa,  Hartford  06103  at  (203)  244- 
2268  and  speak  to  Otis  Miles. 

VXmANS' LOANS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  direct  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  program  can  be  used 
to  finance  a  variety  of  conservation  im- 
provements including  insulation,  caulldng, 
weather  stripping,  storm  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  furnace  modifications.  Solar 
energy  systems  are  also  covered  under  this 
program,  the  current  interest  rate  charged 
is  10  percent  for  up  to  thirty  yean  with  a 
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Tnagitnnm  direct  loan  -of  $33,000.  Solar 
equipment  must  meet  the  standards  set  by 
HUD  and  FHA. 

For  more  information  on  this  particular 
program,  contact  Albert  W.  Glass  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Waahlngton. 
810  Vermont  Avenue  N.W.,  20420  at  (203) 
389-2332  or  the  Connecticut  state  office  450 
Main  Street  Hartford  06103  at  (203)  244- 
2430. 

IILGbants 

Grants  are  available  for  businesses,  indi- 
viduals, hospitals  and  schools.  The  scope  of 
the  grants  vary  and  the  vecif Ications  differ 
with  each  program. 

APnOPSUn  TNCSNOLOCT  CKANTS 

Congress  has  authorized  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  implement  an  appropri- 
ate technology  financial  support  program. 
The  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of.  and  the  sharing 
of  information  with  respect  to.  energy  relat- 
ed systems  and  supporting  technologies  pro- 
moting energy  conservation  and  use  of  non- 
conventional  energy  resources. 

Three  types  of  energy  related  projects  are 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  program: 

Idea  Development  The  development  of  an 
idea  or  investigative  finding  In  the  area  of 
new  concepts  or  utilization  of  old  ivooe- 
dures  or  systems  applications  ($10,000 
limit). 

Product/System  Development  The  practi- 
cal application  of  investigaUve  findings  and 
theories  of  a  scientific  nature  toward  the 
production  of.  or  improvement  in.  useful 
products  to  meet  the  specific  performance 
requirements  but  exclusive  of  manufactur-^ 
ing  and  production  engineering  ($50,000 
limit). 

Demonstration:  The  testing  of  a  system  or 
technique  under  operational  oonditloos  to 
show  that  commercial  appUcaticm  is  techni- 
ciJly.  economically,  and  environmentally 
feasible  ($50,000  limit). 

All  individuals,  non-profit  organizations 
and  institutions,  sUte  and  local  ageixdes, 
small  businesses  and  Indian  trit>e8  are  eligi- 
ble. Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  DOE 
region  I  office. 

For  more  Information  aa  this  type  of 
grant  contact  Robert  Chase  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  Region  I.  150  Cause- 
way Street  Boston.  MassachusetU  02114  at 
(617)  223-0504. 

SCHOOL  OK  HOSPrTAL  CHANTS 

Energy  conservation  renovation  grants  to 
public  and  private  non-profit  schools  and 
hospitals  are  authorized  under  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  When  fully 
funded,  the  program  would  pay  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  energy  conservation 
projects  (or  00  percent  in  severe  hardship 
cases)  with  the  state  or  private  aources 
paying  the  remainder.  Energy  conservation 
proJecU  may  include  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing, water  heating  and  electric  generating 
systems. 

For  more  information  on  these  grants  con- 
tact Michael  WUlingham  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  Room  3H043. 1000  Independence 
Avenue  aW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2058$  at 
(202)  252-2335. 

Low-mooia  wkathhuzation  procraii 

This  program  would  provide  grants  for 
low  income  Indlviduala,  particularly  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped.  There  Is  an  income 
limit  based  on  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (at  the  White  House)  guide- 
lines, with  an  exception  for  those  receiving 
federal.  sUte  or  local  caah  assistance  pay- 
ments. The  Department  of  Energy  gives  the 
grant  to  the  state  government  which  pro- 
ceeds to  give  it  to  a  local  organisation,  in 
most  cases  a  Community  Action  Group,  to 
dispefse  the  funds.  In  general,  local  volun- 
teeia  or.CETA  workera  do  the  work,  as  prw- 
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Mr.  {peaker.  this  compilation  of 
Federal  and  State  energy  boiefits  is 
by  no  m  eans  comprehensive.  Nor  does 
it  reflect  all  the  initiatives  presently 
underwiy  to  further  increase  the  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  conservation 
and  alte  mate  fuel  use.  Further  a  spe- 
cial SO-member  House-Senate  confer- 
on  which  I  serve,  is 
completing  its  consideration 
oAuiibus  energy  bill.  &  932.  and 
iiiclude  new  initiatives  Intended 
and  assist  with  the  cost 
conservation  and  alter- 
applications  in  the  home 
businesses.  Long-term,  low- 
loans  should  be  available  in 
future  to  help  finance  solar 
heating,  and  cooling  sys- 
weU  as  the  installation  of  con- 
measures.  Increased  weath- 
funding  and  Federal  incen- 
the  development  of  gasohol. 
fuels,  and  synthetic  oU  and 
Another  part  of  Congress  on- 
efforts  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
reliance  on  foreign  olL  Still, 
m^re  remains  to  be  done  by  us 
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E  ouse 


On 


ipAZZOLL    Mr.    Speaker.     I 

to  Join  with  other  Members 

In  wishing  well  to  our 

and  friend,  the  Honorable 

lAiMo.  who  has  decided  not 

reelection  after  serving  in  the 

22  years. 

4uidance  and  leadership  will 

missed.  As  chairman  of  the 

Bidget  Committee,  he  has  one 

liost  demanding  positions  in 
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CIVILIAN  PILOTS  PACE  HYPOXIA 
PERIL 


months  ahead.  Bob  will  be 

of  us  in  the  difficult  task  of 

i<ederal  spending  and  of  bal- 

Federal  budget  Thne  will 

choices  for  each  of  us  to 

.   addition  or  deletion  of 

arouse  intense  debate. 

^'s  leadership,  abilities,  cour- 

i  rasp  of  the  intricacies  of  the 

process  should  carry  the 
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rtah  Bob  and  Marian  the  best 

and    happiness    after    he 

House.  Our  loss  is  another's 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

OrCAUFOUlU 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1980 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, hypoxia,  or  the  lack  of  sufficient 
oxygen  for  the  human  body  to  func- 
tion normally,  although  not  a  new 
threat  to  safe  flight  at  high  altitudes, 
has  become  a  matter  of  concern  to  me. 
Recently,  two  twin-engine  turboprop 
airplanes  were  lost  tmder  mysterious 
circumstances:  one  off  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  one  in 
Europe.  Hypoxia  is  very  much  suspect- 
ed to  be  a  factor  in  the  case  of  the  Eu- 
ropean accident.  whOe  the  accident 
which  occurred  off  our  east  coast  majr 
remain  a  mystery  forever. 

Military  pilots  must  receive  Intensive 
physiological  training  to  prepare  them 
for  high  altitude  flight.  Although  sim- 
ilar training  is  available  and  encour- 
aged by  FAA  for  civilian.  FAA  certifi- 
cated pUots,  they  are  not  required  to 
take  this  training  and  may  therefore 
be  ill  prepared  to  cope  with  or  even 
recognize  the  deceptive  ssrmptoms  of 
hjrpoxia. 

An  article^  in  the  April  4.  1980.  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Hypoxia 
Peril,  written  by  Penny  Girard  pro- 
vides an  excellent  overview  of  this 
problem  and  how  it  may  affect  safety 
of  flight  in  the  immediate  future.  I 
share  this  information  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Light  Flakes  Fltug  Higher,  Ihvitb 

Disaster 

(By  Penny  Oirard) 

WASRiifGTOH.— It  was  9:15  p.m.  and  the 
small  plane  carrying  Loui^ana  State  Uni- 
versity football  coach  Bo  Rein  rolled  down 
the  runway  at  Shreveport.  La.,  for  a  direct 
flight  to  Baton  Rouge. 

The  local  air  traffic  control  tower  routine- 
ly advised  the  pilot  to  change  course  to  skirt 
a  line  of  thunderstorms.  Eight  minutes 
later,  when  the  tower  lost  voice  contact  with 
the  twin-engine  tuiboprop,  air  controDers 
became  alarmed.  At  the  tower's  request,  a 
nearby  Pan  American  Jet  esUbllshed  radio 
contact  with  the  Cessna's  pilot,  but  only 
briefly. 

A  pair  of  military  Jets  were  scrambled 
from  South  Caroliiia,  then  another  from 
Virginia.  They  trailed  the  smaU  plane  as  it 
climbed  to  40.500  feet  in  the  dark  sky. 
veered  i.SOO  miles  off  course  and  traced  a 
wide  arc  over  a  half  dozen  sUtes.  Finally,  its 
fuel  supply  spent  after  almost  four  hours  of 
flight,  the  Cessna-still  silent-slowed. 
angled  to  the  right  and  spun  down  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  about  120  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Virginia. 

No  firm  conclusion  about  the  cause  of  the 
crash  to  possible  because  only  a  tire  and  one 
piece  of  scrap  metal  ever  were  found.  How- 
ever, some  federal  Investigators  and  experts 
on  aviation  medicine  believe  the  accident 
may  have  been  triggered  by  a  phenomenon 
called  "hypoxia"— lack  of  sufficient  bxygen 
for  the  human  body  to  function  normally. 

Hypoxia  can  occur  In  airplanes  when 
unpressurlzed  aircraft  fly  too  high  without 
supplemental  oxygen  or  when  pressurized 
planes  experience  a  sudden  loss  of  cabin 
pressure. 
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Commercial  airliners,  which  rarely  lose 
cabin  pressure,  are  equipped  with  oxygen 
backup  systems  for  emergencies.  And.  in  the 
past,  small  private  planes  normally  did  not 
venture  up  into  the  higher  altitude  levels. 

Now.  however,  some  federal  aviation  offi- 
cials and  specialtots  in  aviation  medicine  are 
beginning  to  fear  that  hypoxia  poses  a 
growing  problem  for  private  planes.  Sales  of 
all  private  planes  are  up,  and  there  Is  a  no- 
ticeable increase  in  the  number  of  high-per- 
formance, light  turbo-charged  planes  and 
business  Jets. 

With  more  airplanes  crowding  the  slu^, 
flown  by  more  young  pilots  with  relatively 
little  experience,  and  with  more  aircraft 
flying  at  higher  altitudes  so  costly  fuel  can 
be  used  more  efficiently,  some  experts  fear 
that  the  danger  of  hypoxia  to  greater  than 
ever  before. 

"We  are  concerned  that  hypoxia  to  likely 
to  become  a  more  significant  problem,"  said 
Richard  F.  Chandler,  chief  of  the  protection 
and  survival  laboratory  at  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration's  Clvfl  Aeromedical  In- 
sUtute  in  (Oklahoma  City. 

Hypoxia  has  been  a  threat  ever  since  man 
took  to  the  air.  The  VS.  Naval  Flight  Sur- 
geon's Manual  describes  it  as  "prolMbly  the 
most  frequently  encountered  hazard  in  avi- 
ation medicine." 

There  were  tragedies  in  early  balloon  and 
airplane  flights.  Hypoxia  continued  to  be  a 
serious  aviation  problem  in  twth  World 
Wars,  according  to  the  manual,  which  also 
warned  tluit  it  remains  "a  potential  threat 
even  in  today's  military  aviation." 

Federal  aviation  regulations  require  sup- 
plemental oxygen  to  be  carried  aboard  all 
planes  certified  to  fly  over  13,500  feet,  and 
require  its  use  whenever  a  plane  to  at  this  al- 
titude for  more  than  30  minutes.  At  15,000 
feet,  every  occupant  of  any  aircraft  must  be 
provided  with  supplemental  oxygen. 

Supplemental  oxygen  also  to  recommend- 
ed when  small  planes  fly  above  5,000  feet  at 
night  because  night  vtoion  can  l>e  sharply 
impaired  by  lack  of  oxygen,  even  at  such  a 
relatively  low  altitude. 

At  higher  altitudes,  where  atmospheric 
pressure  to  lower  and  oxygen  molecules  are 
farther  apart,  normal  breathing  becomes  la- 
bored. Breathing  faster  or  deeper  will  not 
compensate  for  the  altitude  change. 

What  worries  such  aviation  medicine  spe- 
cialtots as  CoL  Rich  B.  Pllmer,  head  of  the 
aerospace  physiological  branch  at  Brooks 
Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio,  to  the  insid- 
ious nature  of  hypoxia. 

"It's  much  more  likely  to  sneak  up  on  you 
than  cause  any  pain  or  a  frightening  experi- 
ence," he  said. 

The  onset  of  hypoxia— as  gradual  as  the 
rate  of  ascent— may  be  little  noticed  by  an 
unskilled  pilot  or  even  by  a  proficient  pilot 
engrossed  with  flight  duties  or  unaware  of  a 
malfunction  in  the  pressurization  system  or 
hto  oxygen  mask. 

Tolerances  to  hypoxia  also  vary  from 
person  to  person,  depending  on  one's  physi- 
cal fitness  and  other  factors.  Smoking,  alco- 
hol and  drugs  increase  siisceptibility. 

The  first  signs  usually  include  an  in- 
creased rate  of  breathing,  headache  and  fa- 
tigue. These  are  foUowed  by  lightheaded- 
ness, feelings  of  Oidness.  sweating  and 
warm  tingling  sensations. 

Drowsiness,  impaired  vision,  muddled 
Judgment  and  poor  coordination  follow. 
Numbers  are  harder  to  add.  flight  computa- 
tions and  writing  become  more  difficult. 

In  the  final  stages  behavior  changes. 
Some  hypoxia  victims  react  belligerently  to 
those  who  try  to  help  them.  Most  experi- 
ence a  sensation  of  euphoria  as  they  drift 
into  unconsciousness. 

Flight  manuato  all  describe  hypoxia  symp- 
toms, but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
800.000  Ucensed  pUots  in  the  United  SUtes 
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have  ever  experienced  them  or  taken  the 
voluntary  one-day  physiological  training 
course  offered  by  the  FAA  at  iU  Oklahoma 
center  and  at  several  dozen  military  bases 
around  the  country.  About  8.000  piloU  take 
the  training  annually,  the  FAA  said.  Even 
with  improved  protection  equipment,  ex- 
perts still  worry  alMUt  hypoxia  occurring 
because  of  human  error. 

At  the  Air  Force's  aerospace  physiology 
headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  flight  crews 
are  required  to  experience  hypoxia  in  spe- 
cial large  white  training  chambers  that  can 
stimulate  rapid  loss  of  cabin  pressure  in 
varying  aircraft  environments. 

"What  worries  me,"  Pilmer  said,  "to  that 
there  are  more  planes  flying  today  and  a 
whole  new  generation  of  fliers  who  havent 
had  thto  training  in  the  military."  WhQe  the 
aircraft  industry  believes  the  increase  in 
pressurized  aircraft  will  help  reduce  hy- 
poxia problems,  Pllmer  isn't  so  sure.  With 
corporate  aircraft  flying  at  higher  altitudes, 
he  said,  "These  pilots  are  getting  into  envi- 
ronments they  simply  don't  know." 

Part  of  hto  concern  to  because  a  pilot  has 
sharply  less  time  to  react  (called  "time  of 
useful  consciousness")  the  higher  lito  plane 
to  flying. 

At  18.000  feet,  without  oxygen  a  pOot  has 
20  to  30  minutes  to  take  corrective  action  If 
he  begins  to  lose  cabin  pressure  or  oxygen. 
At  25,000  feet,  thto  time  to  reduced  to  three 
to  five  minutes.  By  35.000  feet,  the  time 
drops  sharply  to  30  to  60  seconds,  and  at 
40,000  feet  to  in  only  15  to  20  seconds. 

"Unless  you're  aware  of  hypoxia,  you 
really  don't  know  what's  happening  to  you." 
said  Capt.  Ernie  TreuBlg.  a  senior  Air  Force 
pilot  at  San  Antonio. 

Military  pUots  also  have  been  taught  pres- 
sure breathing— controlled  breathing  with 
supplemental  oxygen  regulators  in  an 
unpressurized  aircraft  at  high  altitudes  that 
allows  them  to  maintain  proper  lung  oxygen 
pressure. 

At  the  FAA's  Aeromedical  Institute. 
Chandler  said  comparable  training  for  pri- 
vate pllot<  to  rare,  but  that  he  and  otner 
concerned  aviation  medicine  experts  are 
trying  to  encourage  it 

Chandler  has  other  concerns  about 
sudden  loss  of  cabin  pressure  in  private 
planes  at  high  altitudes:  for  one  thing,  pas- 
sengers might  quiddy  lose  consciousness 
while  pilots  take  their  own  corrective  action, 
especially  since  small  private  Jets  now  are 
being  certified  to  fly  at  altitudes  as  high  as 
50.000  feet 

"The  corporate  president  who  has  not 
maintained  himself  to  more  likely  to  l)e  in 
poor  physical  condition  and  affected  more 
quickly  than  the  pilot."  Chandler  said. 

He  to  also  concerned  about  "the  little  lady 
from  Poughkeepsie  getting  on  the  small 
plane  for  the  first  time"  who  might  not 
know  what  to  do  when  cabin  pressure  falls. 
Chandler's  office  also  to  studying  whether 
a  pilot  with  a  beard  can  get  enough  oxygen 
throtigh  a  supplemental  oxygen  mask— 
whether  the  beard  prevenU  an  oxygen  mask 
from  fitting  or  functioning  properly. 

There  to  some  unconfirmed  speculation 
among  aviation  ext>erts  that  the  pilot  of  a 
private  corporate  plane  that  crashed  last 
September  in  France  may  have  worn  a 
t)eard.  The  turboprop  plane,  an  American- 
made  Beech  Super  ^ng  Air,  owned  by 
Eagle  Aircraft  Co.,  left  Stansted.  England, 
with  two  pilots  on  a  training  mission.  The 
plane  later  crashed  in  France,  and  hyt)0xia 
to  suspected  by  some  experts  as  the  cause  of 
the  accident. 

John  Owen,  an  inspector  of  accidents  In 
the  Brittoh  Accident  Investigation  Bureau, 
said  it  wiU  be  another  six  months  before  the 
Joint  French-Engltoh  investigation  to  com- 
pleted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  vwkesman  for  Beech  said  there  never 
bad  been  any  problems  with  the  plane's 
pressurization  system. 

At  the  NaUonal  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  computer  records  since  1970  show  18 
accidents  where  hypoxia  was  either  the 
cause  or  a  contributing  factor.  Many  of 
them  happened  In  westorn  states,  where 
weather  conditions  and  mountains  often 
force  planes  to  higher  altitudes  unext>ected- 

ly. 

FMeral  Aviation  Administration  flight 
surgeon  H.  L.  Reighard  said  be  believes  the 
current  regulations  for  carrying  supplemen- 
tal oxygen  are  adequate.  'Tm  very  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  the  equipment  and  Its 
reliability."  he  said.  And  a  spokesman  for 
the  NaUonal  Bustneas  Aircraft  Assn.  said  he 
considers  today's  business  aircraft  to  be  well 
equipped  and  pQot  training  to  be  adequate 
to  cope  with  hypoxia. 

The  investigation  of  the  accident  in  which 
the  Cessna  carrying  Bo  Rein  crashed  off  the 
Virginia  coastline  still  to  Incomplete.  Since 
the  plane  crashed  in  a  part  of  the  ocean 
that  to  6.000  feet  deep,  there  are  no  cockpit 
instruments  to  check  or  body  tissues  of  the 
victims  available  to  examine  for  oxygen  con- 
tent 

There  are  only  the  reports  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  towera.  the  airborne  Pan  Ameri- 
can Jetliner  in  the  vldnlty  that  contacted 
the  small  plane,  and  the  cockpit  conversa- 
tion of  an  F-106  pQot  who  followed  the 
plane  to  its  end. 

The  fast-moving  F-106  got  cloae  enough  to 
see  the  strobe  and  wingtip  lighU  of  the 
Cessna. 

^<I  rolled  out  about  two  miles  behind  him. 
overtaking."  the  pUot  said.  "I  got  a  quick 
look  as  I  went  by.  rotting  my  wings,  flash- 
ing my  lights.  No  response." 

He  passed  the  small  plane  again,  then 
made  a  third  run  by  him  500  to  600  feet 
away.  "I  was  lo(Alng  for  anything  wrong 
with  the  airplane.  I  hadnt  been  able  to  see 
in  the  cockpit  The  windows  looked  OK.  But 
the  moon  created  a  glare  on  the  windows 
and  I  couldnt  see  in." 

As  the  Cessna  alowed  down  and  started  to 
descend  at  a  rate  of  about  4.000  feet  a 
minute,  the  fighter  Jet  drded 

"It's  hard  to  say  if  he  to  diving  down  or 
Just  spinOing.  All  I  can  see  to  hto  lights. 
After  leaving  26,000  feet  the  llghU  are 
really  moving.  I  can  see  the  different  lights 
Uke  he  to  spiraling." 

The  fighter  continued  to  circle  until  he 
heard  the  crash.* 
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fought  their  way  onto  the  Embassy 
compound  in  the  ensuing  S8  houn. 

This  early  April  drama  clearly  re- 
flects the  Cuban  people's  dissatisfac- 
tion both  with  the  failure  of  Castro's 
economic  policies  and  with  his  system- 
atic program  of  political  rqireaslcnL 

On  Blonday.  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  S.SOO  of  the  new  refu- 
gees would  be  granted  asylum  In  the 
United  Statea.  I  commend  this  hu- 
manitarian action  and  also  support 
the  provision  that  first  preference  be 
given  to  former  political  prisoners  and 
those  with  relatives  already  In  this 
ciotmtry. 

Given  the  UJB.  charitable  action  In 
accepting  more  than  a  third  of  the 
emlgrees.  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  to  do 
their  part  In  maMng  the  rest  welcome. 
The  United  States  has  an  unequaled 
record  of  opraing  its  arms  to  those  In 
need  of  protectkm:  this  remonsibillty 
must  be  shared  worldwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  events  of  last 
week  are  a  true  liulication  of  Cuban 
popular  sentiment,  the  democracies  of 
the  world  must  act  In  a  manner  that 
will  encourage  the  Cuban  people  to 
continue  ezpresdng  their  discontmt. 

Castro's  regime  is  a  brutal  failure. 
His  people  live  In  poverty  with  little  or 
no  personal  freedom.  As  this  dictator 
continues  to  prove  he  has  lost  touch 
with  his  people's  needs  and  desires,  an 
orguJzed  effort  must  be  made  to  help 
the  refugees  relocate.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  provide  the  oppressed  people  of 
Cuba  with  alternatives  to  Castro's  re> 
pression  if  the  Western  Hemivhere 
ever  Is  to  l)e  rid  of  Communist  tyran- 
ny.* 


FAILURE  OF  COMMUNISM  IN 
CUBA 


HON.  JOSEPH  a  MINISH 

or  mw  JXBsrr 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OV  RSFRKERTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1980 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  world  was  presented  with  a 
vivid  look  at  the  faUure  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's effort  to  make  the  Communist 
system  work  in  Cuba.  Proving  Just 
how  out  of  touch  he  is  with  the  mood 
of  his  people,  the  Cuban  dictator  an- 
nounced on  April  5  that  all  Cubans 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  Peru  were  free 
to  do  so. 

Castro  sought  to  embarrass  Peruvian 
officials  who  had  granted  asylum  to  a 
number  of  Cubans  who  had  forced 
their  way  onto  Peru's  Embassy 
grounds  in  Havana. 

Much  to  Castro's  own  surprise  and 
embarrassment.  10.000  Cuban  citizens 


TRANSPORTATION  ISSUES 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OFOOraXCTICOT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  KKPaESDrTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1980 

•  Mr:  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  before 
the  House  Appropriation's  Suboom- 
mittee  on.  Transportation  regarding  a 
number  of  current  transpori^tlon 
issues. 

At  this  time  I  Include  in  the  Rboobs 
the  text  of  my  remarks: 
TESTmoirr  or  the  HomntABLX  Cbeistofrb 

J.  DOSD 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today  to 
testify  in  support  of  a  number  of  current 
transportation  projects  wlileh  I  view  as  an 
Investment  to  insure  the  avaUabOtty  of 
viable  traosportatlon  altonatlves  to  the 
automobOe  and  XxvA  In  the  yean  ahead. 
Mr.  Chairman  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
era  In  transportation  policy.  TUs  nation's 
alarming  dependence  on  Imported  oD  and  its 
devaltatlng  impact  on  the  rate  of  Inflation 
must  be  attacked  head^m.  As  we  in  Oon- 
gieas  ooottnue  to  tackle  tnflatlan  and  our 
dependence  upon  imported  oil  let  as  not 
tear  away  at  the  very  f  oundatkxi  of  pro- 
grams that  can  aid  us  in  our  fight  I  oome 
before  you  today  to  discuss  a  ooupte  key 
progiams  wlUcb  I  believe  are  essential,  to 
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I  have  been  and  continue 
supporter  of  the  Northeast 
mprovement  Project.   I   believe 
raa  system  for  both  pas- 
freight  is  essentia)  if  our  nation 
balanced  transportation  system; 
lessen  our  dependence  upon  im- 
B  oO:  if  wc  are  to  compete  more 
with  other  Industrialized  na- 
bodemlzed  raQ  systems;  If  we  are 
efpdently  move  both  raw  materials 
products  particularly  suttee^  to 
lation;  and  if  we  are  to  improve 
ot  the  environment 

short  weeks  ago  the  House 

Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding 

authorised  an  additional  appro- 

$750  mOUon  to  complete  the 

Corridor  Improvement  Project. 

Chairman,  I  urge  the  conunit- 

jriate  these  important  monies 

can  complete  this  essential  rail 

I  program. 

energy  savings  have  been  real- 

"  «  high  quality  rail  service  in 

COnidov.  This  oonidor  has 

population  density  In  the  coun- 

region  has  already  demonstrat- 

raO  service  can  attract  subetan- 

In  competition  with  less  fuel 

of  transportaUoB.  It  is  esti- 

when  this  project  ts  completed 

9.7  mJIllm  passengers  wiU  be 

other  mode*  of  transportation 

gpierally  leas  efficient 

objective  of  the  NECIP  was  to 

energy  efficient  Intercity  travel 

Bton   and   Washington    in   an 

lociease   the   viability  of   train 

alternative  passenger  transpor- 

.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 

In  the  right  direction.  The  facta 

is  up  from  slightly  more 

in  in  1973  to  11  million  paasen- 

and  it  is  projected  that  when 

improvements  are  completed 

million  people  will  choose  to  ride 

1  micht  suggest  that  as  the  cost 

ticreases  so  does  the  likelihood 

IfoJecti<»s  are  conservative. 

one  particular  aspect  of 
which  is  significant  to  gay  own 
lectlcut  is  the  plan  to  improve 
service    facilities    along    this 
attractive  stations  are 
building  ridershlp  on  the  corridor 
call  for  the  renovation  of  the 
New  Haven  and  Stamford  sta- 
is^my  understanding  that  the 
littee  has  allowed  for  the  com- 
eae  projects.  I  hope.  Mr.  Chair- 
'  I  committee  wHl  also  fund  the 
this  particular  element  of  the 
Ifew  London.  Connecticut  ren- 
!  historic  Union  Station  is  corn- 
serves  as  an  Intermodal  trans- 
for  the  city.  Trains,  buses, 
service  is  available.  The  link- 
modes  is  vital  to  In- 
.     People  can't  ride  the 
can't  get  to  the  sUUon. 

The  Northeast  Corridor 

good  sense.  I  urge  the  com- 

fxmding  for  this  project 

although  freight  raO  rates 

truck  rates  and  the  energy 

freight  transportation  are  un- 

hlgher  than  truck,  equally  cer- 

I  act  that  ahlppers  will  use  nO 

Efficient  and  reliable.  A  recent 

in  New  Kngland  found 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  SUte  of  Connecticut  Is  the  fact  that  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  between 
Southern  New  England  and  metropolitan 
New  York  City  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
States  has  been  closed  to  rail  traffic  since 
1974.  The  Hudson  River  cuts  off  most  of 
New  aighmd  from  pointa  to  the  South  and 
West,  and  In  May  of  1974  the  railroad 
bridge  which  spans  the  Hudson  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.T.,  was  damaged  by  fire  and 
became  non-usable. 

Since  that  time  first  the  old  Peni)  Central 
and  then  ConRail  has  refused  to  repair  the 
bridge.  I  would  like  to  add  that  there  are 
only  two  railroad  bridges  that  cross  the 
Hudson  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  traffic  coming  In 
or  going  out  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  has  had  to  be  detoured  via  the  bridge 
at  Selkirk.  N.7.  This  detour  has  added  ISO 
miles  to  the  trip  shipments  must  make. 

The  closing  of  the  bridge  has  caused  sig- 
nificant shipping  delays  and  has  cost  Con- 
RaQ  money  both  in  lost  customers  and  in  in- 
creased operating  expenses.  If  the  bridge 
were  open,  trip  time  between  New  Haven 
and  Washington  could  be  reduced  from  59 
hours  to  17  hours,  and  the  trip  from  Boston 
to  Washington  could  be  cut  to  20  hoursi 

The  Pennsylvania.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  found  that  using  the  Pough- 
keepsie Bridge  saves  Its  state'a  shippers  120 
miles  on  one-way  movemienta  to  Connecti- 
cut In  addition,  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  is 
the  major 'gateway  to  New  England  for  coal 
coming  from  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Thus  the  bridge 
would  play  an  Important  role  in  the  success 
of  New  England's  efforU  to  convert  to  coal. 
^  addition  to  overloading  the  operation 
at  the  Selkirk  bridge  and  yard,  routing  traf- 
fic through  Selkirk  rather  than  Poi^hkeep- 
sie  costa  ConRaU  $3v«  mlUitm  in  unnecessary 
fuel  consumption  ahnuaUy  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Departmeni  of  Transporta- 
tion: "Since  it  require*  the  ctmsumpUon  of 
at  least  30  centa  per  car  mile  and  one-fourth 
gallon  of  fuel  per  car  mile  to  move  a  freight 
car.  ConRail  is  wasting  $3.0  million  and  2 
million  gallons  of  fuel  annually  by  not  uti- 
lizing the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge." 

These  figures  were  calculated  several 
years  ago  when  fuel  costa  were  much  lower 
than  today.  The  figures  would  be  much 
higher  today. 

ConRail's  Justification  for  not  repairing 
the  bridge  Is  that  use  of  the  bridge  had  sub- 
stantially been  eliminated  prior  to  the  Are 
and  that  it  would  simply  cost  too  much  to 
repair  it— frequently  figures  of  $100  mllUon 
or  more  are  mentioned. 

ConRail  refuses  to  recognize  that  the  de- 
cline in  the  use  of  the  bridge  was  due  to  the 
general  decline  of  the  railroads  operating 
the  service  in  New  England  at  the  time.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  brief  excerpt  from  a 
statement  "by  former  Connecticut  Depart- 
pient  of  Transportation  Commissioner. 
James  Shugrue.,on  this  issue:  "In  the  last 
years  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad's  oper- 
ations. 12  daily  through-trains  utilized  the 
Poughkieepsie  Bridge  route  with  approxi- 
mately 232.000  carloads  interchanging  an- 
nually at  Maybrook.  This  is  a  remarkable 
statistic  in  Itself.  For  while  the  number  of 
carloads  entering  New  England  via  the 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  in  the  period  from 
1954  to  1968  only  decreased  from  287.000 
carloads  to  232.000.  a  decline  of  9.7  percent 
the  total  raO  traffic  entering  New  England 
during  the  period  declined  34  percent 
During  ^his  period,  the  share  of  New  Eng- 
land rail  traffic  using  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge  route  in  preference  to  other  New 
England  rail  gateways  actually  Increased 
from  22  percent  to  30  percent  To  cite  the 
minimal  use -of  the  bridge  in  the  last  days 
before  the  fire,  therefore,  tend*  to  distort 
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rather  than  clarify  the  issue  of  the  bridge's 
importance  for  the  New  England  market." 

Further  evidence  of  the  potential  for  in- 
creased southbound  traffic  is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  Connecticut.  39  percent  of 
westward  shipments,  for  which  the  Selkirk 
route  is  the  most  direct  goes  by  rail,  while 
only  10  i>ercent  of  the  southbound  traffic, 
which  must  take  a  more  circuitous  route, 
goes  by  rail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration Just  last  week  Issued  the  engi- 
neering analysis  and  report  on  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  the  bridge.  Their  report 
which  you  have,  shows  that  the  bridge  is 
structurally  sound  and  that  it  could  again 
be  used  by  repsUrIng  the  fire  dtoiaged  parts. 
The  costa  of  the  bridge's  repair,  unlike  some 
of  the  higher  estimates  from  DOT  and  Con- 
Rail. would  be'  about  120  mOIIon  and  repair 
to  the  approaches  would  cost  about  118  mil- 
lion. This  report,  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  fully  analyze,  would  cer- 
tainly Indicate  that  the  repair  work  is  not 
cost  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  years  ago  in  the  USRA 
authorization  bill,  the  Congress  provided  )9 
mllUon  for  the  repair  of  the  bridge.  Now 
that  we  have  the  engineering  study  which 
demonstrates  that  repair  is  feasible.  I  think 
we  should  ask  FRA  what  funds  they  need  to 
begin  the  reconstruction  process.  Money 
ahould  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
appropriation  so  that  this  process  can  begin. 
The  authorizing  committee  can  dedde  later 
what  is  the  appropriate,  total  level  of  fund- 
ing to  provide. 

As  yov  are  very  much  aware,  our  ability  to 
achieve  energy  conservation  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  our  ability  to  achieve  efficien- 
cies in  our  transportation  system.  The  re- 
construction of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
would  aUow  us  to  greaUy  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  reliability  of  rail  to  Southern 
New  E^ngland  and  cons^uenUy  tocrease  its 
use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  another  problem  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  carefully  consider  during  your 
deliberations.  I  am  concerned  that  proposed 
cuta  to  the  transit  and  energy  capital  Im- 
provementa  program  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  efforta  to  tocrease  mass  transit  ri- 
dershlp- I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  Impact  these  reductions  will  have  on 
plans  that  state  and  urban  transit  authori- 
ties have  to  acquire  i^uch  needed  bus  and 
rail  commuter  cars.  In  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  raU 
commuter  cars.  Ridershlp  to  the  nUrfleld 
county  region  of  the  state  la  conttoutog  to 
tocrease  and  the  major  highway,  the  Con- 
necticut Turnpike,  is  approaching  ita  capac- 
ity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  WHl  be  impossible  to 
draw  more  people  out  of  their  cars  to  an  at- 
tempt to  concerve  energy  when  you  have  no 
room  on  the  trains  to  even  stand.  The  con- 
ttoued  availability  of  capital  Improvement 
fimds  to  aid  states  and  local  communities  to 
buying  buses  and  commuter  rail  cars  must 
be  of  prime  concern  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
ttoue  our  efforta  to  replace  the  automobile 
with  alternative  means  of  travel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  issue  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  Is  the  provision  to  last 
year's  transportation  appropriation  bill 
which  exempted  two  at-grade  crossings  to 
my  district  from  the  requirement  that  they 
be  eliminated.  These  crossings.  School 
Street  and  Broadway  Extension,  are  part  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Proj- 
ect. As  you  may  recall,  they  are  located  to 
the  historic  and  scenic  towns  of  Mystic  and 
Stonington  and  were  exempted  because  the 
water  table  to  the  area  is  too  high  to  permit 
pn  underpass  to  be  built  and  an  overpass 
would  block  the  scenic  views  on  which  the 
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economy  and  attracUveneaa  of  the  area  de- 
pends. 

Town  officials,  resident*,  bustoesse*,  envl- 
ronmentalista  and  civic  groups  to  these  two 
towns  have  J<rfned  together  to  oppose  the 
building  of  overpaasa*  at  these  crowlngs.  In 
addition,  not  building  the  overpasses  save* 
about  $4  million. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  ft  would  be  my  hope  that 
FRA  would  agree  to  exempt  these  crossings 
on  a  permanent  basis,  thereby  avoiding  the 
need  to  include  an  exemption  in  this  year's 
appropriation  bill.  I  will  be  asking  FRA 
about  this  matter,  and  if  they  do  not  agree 
to  a  permanent  exemption  then  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  providing  such  an 
exemption. 

■  Mr.  Chairman,  once  agato  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today,  and  to  review  with  you  these 
critical  tnmsportaUon  Issues.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  the  months  ahead.* 


A  ROAD  WHICH  LEADS  EVER 
CLOSER  TO  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

orcALirosMU 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  RKPRXSKNTATtVIS 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spealter, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  on  March  23, 1980. 

The  editorial  urges  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Allies  to  be 
alert  to  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  early  1980'8  when  Soviet 
military  superiority  will  pose  the 
greatest  danger  for  Western  security. 
The  editorial's  analysis  is  worth  seri- 
ous consideration: 

A  ROAB  WHICR  IMUM  EVD  CU>SBI  TO  WAB 

Prof.  Hugh  Thomas,  the  distinguished 
British  historian  and  foreign  affairs  analyst 
Is  the  author  among  other  worka,  of  two  ter- 
rific book*-one  on  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
another  on  the  Cuban  revolution.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  highly-praiaed  and  corruacat- 
Ingly  briUlant  histOTtan*  of  our  time.  He  Is 
also  both  an  optimist  and  a  pessimist  about 
relations  between  the  West  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  to  Europe.  But  this  pessimism 
vastly  exceeds  his  optiralam  when  he  thinks 
of  how  thing*  are  right  now.  Hui^  Thomas' 
optimism  surface*  imly  when  he  thinks  o( 
how  thing*  can— and  should— be. 

In  a  remarkable  analysia  of  contemporary 
totematlonal  politic*  that  appean  to  a  spe- 
cial Issue  of  "NOW!."  a  news  magazine  pub- 
lished to  London.  Prof.  Thomas  makes  three 
mato  points: 

1.  We  are  about  to  enter  one  of  the  more 
dangerous  period*  to  modem  history.  The 
early  '80*  will  be  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  under  great  stre**  (econmnlc 
failures,  severe  demographic  problems),  and 

2.  The  early  "801*  wOI  also  be  an  en  when 
Kremlto  leader*  wIU  realize.  If  they  havent 
already,  that  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  dis- 
tinct military  advantage  over  the  West 

"This  state  of  affaln."  write*  Prof. 
Thoma*.  "eaaentially  derive*  from  a  faOur* 
of  the  American  totelligenoe  to  the  early 
1970s.  Busy  with  Vietnam  and  Watergate, 
the  CIA  f aUed  to  realise  the  Russians  were 
spending  13  or  more  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  armament*.  They 
thought  that  the  figure  was  nearer  6  or  T 
percent  .  .  .  Over  five  years,  this  error  gave 
the  Russian*  their  preeent  near-dominance. 
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"Furthermiwe.  the  Ruaiian  raperiority 
was  actually  assisted  by  an  American  trans- 
fer of  technology:  The  provlalon  of  Russian 
missile*  with  multiple  warheads  was  made 
possible  by  the  American  sale  to  them  of 
ballbeulnga  and  computers." 

3.  But  now  the  optimism:  If  the  West  can 
■urrive  the  next  five  year*  or  ao  without  in- 
ducing major  Soviet  military  action.  "w»— 
that  Is.  the  Western  worid— ought  to  be  all 
right  for  by  then  trouble*  will  seem  to  be 
•umnmding  the  Soviet  Union  aa  tvery 
hand  ..." 

Thomas'  immediate  worrr-  "This  mixture 
of  Immediate  superiority  and  long  term  dan- 
gers must  make  It  tempting  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  early  1980*  to  f<Hlow  what  has 
been  described  as  a  forward  policy.  Every- 
thing  todeed  potota  to  that  policy  having 
begun." 

Prof.  Thomas'  policy  prescription  i*  three- 
fold: 

1.  The  West  has  got  to  stop  being  a 
dtmuny  about  sending  the  Russians  tdgh 
technology  at  a  time  when  the  Russians  are 
sendtog  troop*  acroas  border*  and  funding 
nuTOgate  armle*  to  Africa.  "It  cannot  make 
sense."  he  writes,  "for  the  U.&  tp  feed  the 
Russian  people  every  two  or  three 
yeara.  .  . .  Soft  loan*  to  Russia  need  also  to 
be  suspended  todeflnltely." 

2.  The  West  must  undertake  a  majw  pr(«>- 
aganda  effort  as  it  did  to  the  course  of 
World  War  n,  "knowing  that  the  conflict 
from  which  anyway  we  cannot  withdraw  Is 
betog  fought  on  the  world's  radio  and  televi- 
sion networks  as  much  as  anjrwhere 
else.  .  .  .  bi  one  way  or  the  other,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Third  World  should  hear  not 
only  about  the  crime  rate  to  Chicago  or 
some  other  slaga  of  feeUene**  to  the  UJB. 
way  of  life  but  aluiuld  also  hear  about  the 
psychiatric  hospitals  of  Leningrad  and  the 
repression  of  the  lAtvlap*  or  the  Uzbeks." 
It  is  a  war  of  ideas  as  wen  as  of  stockpQes. 

3.  Last  but  not  least  the  West  must  get  ita 
mutual  defense  act  together.  And.  Thomas 
insists,  "It  should  be  a  major  goal  of  West- 
em  diplomacy  also  to  draw  baA  France  to 
full  oollaboratlmi  with  the  alliance  aa  It 
should  be  a  priority  to  get  Spato  toto  it"  He 
adds:  "The  West  may,  perhaps,  need  aome 
equivalent  of  a  Cuban  task  force." 

Hi*  final  thou^t  strike*  an  odd  note  at 
first  but  then  leave*  you  with  the  feeling 
that  ProL  Thomas  is  onto  something  really 
quite  profoimd:  "It  is  ImiKutant  too  for 
Westem  leaden  to  have  a  sense  of  opti- 
mism."* 
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of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Departaient 
under  Chief  Ed  Davis. 

The  most  important  focus  of  the, 
Klok  family  was  and  is  their  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  Sephardic  com- 
munity. Jadi  Klok  served  as  president 
of  Temple  Tifereth  Israel  for  three 
terms  In  1938, 1939,  and  1944.  As  presi- 
dent he  enlisted  support  for  the  tem- 
ple's activities  from  numerous  world 
renowned  people  and  his  efforts  re- 
sulted In  the  enlargement  of  the  tem- 
ple's facilities.  He  was  instcumental  in 
obtaining  the  furnishings  needed  for 
the  temple's  Hebrew  school  and  it  was 
in  his  administration  that  the  organi- 
zation of  Jimiors  of  Temple  Tifereth 
Israel  was  established.  This  group  has 
recently  celebrated  the  40th  reunion 
of  its  membon  and  J»tt  Klok  was  Jus- 
tifiably proud  of  his  family. 

Among  his  other  nimierous  activi- 
ties are  his  service  as  president  of  the 
Sephardic  Masonic  Club  in  1964  and 
president  of  the  CouncQ  of  Sephardic 
Organlzati<»is— a  post  he  held  for  7 
years.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
temple  house  committee  for  6  yeara  as 
well  as  president  of  the  Bepibardie 
Chapter  of  the  City  of  Hope  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Weiss- 
Brown  Cancer  Chapter  of  the  City  of 
Hope. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  his  wife. 
Fortuna  Kiok  and  to  their  daugSiters, 
Hilda.  Elaine,  and  Louise,  and  to  all 
their  grandchildren. 

I  ask  the  Membeta  to  Join  with  me  in 
honoring  Jack  Klok  for  his  many 
years  of  community  service  and  afc- 
complishment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  KIOK 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcauroKma 
IN  THX  HOUSX  or  BXntESKHTATTVn 

Wednesday.  April  16, 1980 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  April  26.  1980.  Mr.  Jack 
Kiok  will  be  honored  by  Sephardic 
Temple  Tifereth  Israel  in  Los  Angeles 
for  60  years  of  dedicated  community 
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Jack'  Klok  was  bom  in  Warsaw. 
Poland,  where  he  lived  until  the  age  of 
14.  After  settling  briefly  in  France  and 
SpiJn.  he' arrived  in  New  York  City  in 
1920.  In  1926  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
with  his  young  Sephardic  wife.  Foi^ 
tuna.  Together  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  full  participation  in  commu- 
nity life.  Jack  was  appctoted  honorary 
deputy  sheriff  by  the  late  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff  Eugene  BiscaOus  and 
was  an  honorary  lieutenant  detective 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


Of  THX  BOXI8X  or  BXPSKSXHTATITSB 

Wednesdav.  April  It.  19f0 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. Aprils  16.  1980,  I  unavoidably 
missed  four  recorded  votes.  I  was 
paired  on  each  vote,  but  failed  to  re- 
ceive a  live  pair  on  each  vote.  If  I  had 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  on  HJL  6813  (Roll  No.  ITS),  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Review 
of  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements. 

Tes  to  House  Resolution  629  (Roll 
No.  179),  the  rule  to  HJL  6554,  the 
Maritime  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Tear  1981. 

Tes  to  the  amendment  to  HJl.  6664 
(Roll  No.  180)  that  sought  to  restore 
the  $1.68  million  for  modernization  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  that 
the  biU  transfers  to  the  State  acade- 
mies. 

No  to  passage  of  HJL  6664  (R<^  Na 
181),  the  Maritime  Authorisation  Act. 
Fiscal  Tear  1981.« 
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ELIMINAtlON  OP  POVERTY:  AN 
AGEa(DA  FOR  THE  1980'S 
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HON.  G  mCE  L  BROWN,  JR. 
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of    California.    Mr. 
Lhis  era  of  scarce  resources 
mindful  of  the  more  than 
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The  Organisation  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training  was  begun  100 
years  ago  by  a  small  group  of  individ- 
uals who  sought  to  .aid  the  oppressed 
Jews  in  Russia.  This  organization  has 
grown  tremendously  and  now  occupies 
the  position  of  the  world's  largest  non- 
governmental voluntary  program  of 
vocational  and  Job  training.  ORT  as- 
sists more  than  2  million  men.  women, 
and  children  of  every  race,  color,  and 
creed,  in  over  40  countries,  including 
the  Third  World.  Its  services  include 
refugee  assimilation  assistance, 
through  language  training  and  social 
orientation,  as  well  as  technical  train- 
ing. An  example  of  its  successful  work 
can  be  seen  in  Israel,  where  it  has  pro- 
vided training  for  a  large  segment  of 
Israel's  labor  force.  The  organization's 
activities  have  promoted  the  drive 
against  economic  backwardness,  and 
have  substantially  enriched  education- 
al development. 

The  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training  is  an  admirable 
group  of  individuals,  long  deserving  of 
national  recognition.  I  extend  my 
gratitude  and  congratulation  to  this 
organization  for  its  dedication  to 
worldwide  humanitarian  efforts.  I  am 
optimistic  at>out  ORT's  future,  for  I 
believe  it  will  continue  its  fine  tradi- 
tion of  achievement.^ 


CHARGING  IN  THE  WRONG 
DIRECTION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALO 

or  GEORGIA 

nt  THi  Honsx  OP  representatives 
Wednesday.  AprU  19. 1980 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mt.  speaker,  if 
there  Is  one  attribute  which  stands  out 
as  most  notable  in  the  present  admin- 
istration, it  is  their  facility  to  charge 
in  the  wrong  direction  every- time  we 
enter  a  crisis;  all  the  while  declaring 
their  good  intentions.  The  most  glar- 
ing example  of  this  exists  in  the  field 
of  energy.  An  editorial  aired  by  Mr. 
Charles  Doss  of  WROM-AM  and 
WKCX-FM  radio,  March  18.  1980,  in 
Rome,  Ga.,  points  this  out  most  vivid- 
ly. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

WROM/WKCX  Editobiai, 

Are  we  wrong  about  this— or  has  the  ad- 
ministration been  talUng  about  the  high 
price  of  oil  and  blaming  it  ak  being  the  chief 
cauae  of  Inflation?  It  aeema  to  us  that  this 
has  been  going  on  for  at  least  two  yean- 
maybe  more.  Well  now,  apparently  the  ad- 
mlnlatration  haa  decided  that  the  cure  for 
inflation  is  to  raise  the  price  of  oU— at  least, 
part  of  the  cure.  Why  else  would  they  put  a 
new  tariff  on  on.  That's  the  tariff  ttiat  went 
Into  effect  last  Friday  midnight,  and  wlilch 
ia  calculated  to  raise  some  ten  billion  dollars 
in  revenue.  Now  whose  poclcets  do  you  sup- 
pose that  this  tax  will  come  out  of?  The  oil 
companies?  Naw.  the  consumers  who  buy 
gasoline  and  oil— that's  wha  And  do  you 
suppose  that  tax  will  be  Inflationary?  And 
what  about  the  revenue  the  administration 
proposes  to  raise  through  withholding  taxes 
on  interest  and  dividends?  Inflationary?  Of 
course  they  are.  Just  as  are  all  the  other 
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proposed  taxes  In  the  name  of  stemming  In- 
flation. Perhaps  we've  missed  somettUng. 
But  we  simply  cannot  see  how  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  going  to  slow  Inflation  by  sapping 
private  enterprise  and  private  citizens. 
Doesn't  It  malie  sense  that  In  order  to  slow 
the  Inflation  rate,  productivity  must  catch 
up  with  our  spending.  How  does  it  stand  a 
chance  when  the  productivity  of  private  en- 
terprise Is  squelched  by  the  flow  of  monies 
that  could  be  used  in  Increased  production 
and  expansion  back  to  the  non-productive 
sector  of  our  society  In  the  form  of  in- 
creased taxation.* 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
AND  THE  D.S.  JAYCEES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiRois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  today  the  UJ3.  Jaycees  an- 
noimced  their  intention  to  support 
Discharge  Petition  No.  7  to  bring  the 
issue  of  voluntary  school  prayer  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  vote.  Senator  Jesse  Helms  and  I 
joined  J.  Terryl  Bechtol,  the  60th 
president  of  the  n.S.  Jaycees.  as  he 
made  the  statement  to  reporters  at  a 
Capitol  Hill  news  conference. 

"The  nonpartisan  organization, 
whose  membership  is  comprised  of 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
35  in  9,000  communities  in  every  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  does  not 
support  political  candidates  or  politi- 
cal parties,  but  does  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  recording  its  beliefs  on  mat- 
ters of  great  public  importance.  In 
taking  this  stand,  the  U.S.  Jaycees  has 
expressed  its  belief  that  the  f  ramers  of 
the  Constitution  never  intended  Feder- 
al restrictions  on  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  practice  or  speech.  This  is 
emphasized  In  the  first  line  of  the 
Jaycee  creed,  "We  believe  that  faith  in 
God  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to 
htmian  life,"  and  further  explaining 
that  the  Jaycees  organization  "Is  built 
on  a  foundation  of  faith." 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  this 
organization.  I  t>elieve  we  need  to 
return  to  fundamental  principles  in 
education,  to  preserve  our  basic  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  to  reaffirm  our 
moral  and  religious  heritage. 

Our  destiny  lies  in  the  hands  of  this 
Nation'^  youth.  We  cannot  overstate 
the  importance  of  education.  Educa- 
tion is  preparation  for  life— and  pre- 
paring for  life  means  more  than  just 
knowing  how  to  make  ends  meet  or 
nmning  a  household.  Preparing  for 
life  means  building  integrity  and  hon- 
esty, a  sense  of  lasting  values,  and  a 
strong  willingness  and  capacity  to 
serve.  Education  must  have  ita  roots  in 
many  of  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
ples found  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- ' 
pendence— &  faith  hi  the  Creator,  an 
awareness  that  Be  has  endowed  all 
men  with  the  unalienable  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  a  recognition  of  those  steps 
necessary  to  preserve  these  rights. 
Voluntary  classroom  prayer  may  be 
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one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  the 
educational  process. 

We  need  a  return  to  these  funda- 
mental values.  When  I  was  a  yoimg 
man  in  the  public  schools  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago,  we  opened  every  class 
with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
.flag.  We  learned  a  pride  and  respect 
for  our  land.  We  also  learned  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  "Republic  for 
which  it  stands."  After  the  flag  salute, 
we  had  a  prayer.  We  learned  that  this 
is  "one  Nation  under  God."  All  the 
philosophizing  and  intellectxializing  in 
the  world  about  the  principles  of  free- 
dom cannot  match  the  indelible  im- 
pression these  experiences  of  my 
youth  had  upon  my  development  and 
later  determination  to  serve  this 
Nation. 

As  we  gather  In  the  House  Chamber 
each  day  to  deliberate  upon  the  issues 
that  shape  our  times,  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  bow  our  heads  in  prayer. 
In  this  moment  of  reflection  and  si- 
lence, our  Nation's  lawmakers  will 
humbly  admit  to  their  own  need  for 
guidance  and  direction  from  the  Cre- 
ator. Yet  schools  around  the  Nation 
gathering  to  educate  the  youth  that 
will  one  day  take  my  place  and  the 
place  of  my  colleagues  at  the  head  of 
our  Nation  are  forbidden  to  seek  the 
same  guidance  and  direction.  This  in- 
consistency is  inexplicable. 

A  steadfast  reliance  upon  the  Cre- 
ator was  one  of  the  profound  princi- 
ples which  gave  birth  to  this  Nation. 
Our  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claims without  hesitation: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men -are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
tmalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

With  this  hi  mhid,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  1  minute  and  read  the 
following  address  given  by  J.  Terryl 
Bechtol,  president  of  the  UJ3.  Jaycees: 

The  purpose  of  my  being  here  today  is  to 
publicly  announce  the  United  States  Jay- 
qees's  resolution  calling  for  the  return  of 
voluntary  non-denominational  prayer  to 
public  schools. 

As  President  of  the  largest  volunteer  orga- 
nization, serving  over  9000  communities  In 
the  United  States,  and  after  several  weeks 
of  discussion  with  all  fifty  state  organiza- 
tions, we  have  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
-  lowing  resolution: 

Whereas  the  United  States  was  founded 
by  people  with  a  belief  In  Ck>d:  and 

Whereas  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution 
never  meant  for  federal  restrictions  on  free 
exercise  of  religious  practice  or  speech:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Jaycees  and 
America  are  built  on  a  foundation  of  faith. 
as  witnessed  by  the  first  line  of  the  Jaycee 
Creed:  "We  beUeve  that  faith  In  God  gives 
meaning  and  purpose  to  human  life;" 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  United  SUtes  Jay- 
cees, a  leadership  training  organization  of 
more  than  370,000  yoimg  men.  supports  the 
use  of  voluntary  prayer  In  American 
schools;  and  ■ 

Be  It  farther  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Jaycees  urges  congressional  action  to 
achieve  this  end. 

We  commend  Senator  Jesse  Helms  for  his 
efforts  on  Senate  Bill  No.  450  and  its  sue- 
oeasful  passage  in  the  Senate,  and  we  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  Representative  Philip 
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Crane  who  has  fOed  discharge  petltl6n 
number  7  in  the  House  to  force  the  bill  out 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  where  it 
Is  stalled. 

At  a  time  when  America  Is  crying  out  to 
return  to  the  ideals  our  coimtry  was  found- 
ed upon.  Senator  Helms  and  Representative 
Crane,  with  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  recognized 
that  since  1962  when  the  U^.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  voluntary  prayers  said  In 
public  schools  violated  the  U^.  Constitu- 
tion, several  sUte  and  federal  legislators 
have  been  trying  to  return  school  prayer  de- 
cisions to  the  state  courts. 

At  a  time  when  even  Congressional  ses- 
sions and  nearly  every  state  legislature  ses- 
sion are  opened  with  prayer,  it  seems  that 
this  same  privUege  should  not  be  denied  to 
millions  of  school  children.  This  country 
was  founded  by  people  with  a  strong  belief 
In  God.  and  until  we  reunite  God  and  Coun- 
try in  public  schools,  our  children  will  not 
relate  religion  to  everyday  life.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  the  only  Supreme  Court 
Judge  to  dissent  with  the  1962  ruling  states, 
"I  think  that  to  deny  the  wish  of  these 
school  children  to  join  In  reciting  prayer  Is 
to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  this  country"— we 
the  U.S.  Jaycees  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Congress  today  has  the  power  to  make 
exceptions  and  regulations  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction,  and  we  urge 
them  to  return  this  right  to  the  American 
people.  Let  us  put  the  decades  of  the  wrongs 
and  hurts  of  the  60's  and  70's  behind  us  and 
begin  a  restoration  of  the  America  our  fore- 
fathers Intended  for  us  to  have. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  regardless  of 
our  views  on  voluntary  prayer  or  religious 
classroom  exercises.  It  is  clear  that  govern- 
mental establishments  of  religion  must  be 
resisted,  but  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
must  be  encouraged.  By  debating  and  decid- 
ing such  matters  locally,  we  strengthen  our 
democratic  traditions  of  tolerance  and  liber- 
ty. 

The  vast  majority  of  American  citizens 
want  to  see  this  return  of  a  precious  right 
that  was  taken  away  at  a  very  turbulent 
time  in  our  history  and  I  ask  all  your  sup- 
port today  to  remove  this  from  committee 
and  put  it  before  the  House  so  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  may  be 
heard.  Thank  you.* 
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tion  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academjr 
that  the  bill  transfers  to  the  State 
academies,  "no";  and 

Rollcall  No.  181:  H.R.  6554,  Marittane 
Authorization,  the  House  passed  the 
measure  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  "yea."^ 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  ramrsTLVAKiA 
nr  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16, 1980 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15,  1980.  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

RollcaU  No.  178:  HJl.  6613.  Maritime 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining,  the 
House  voted  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  measure,  amended,  to  amend 
the  Shlpphig  Act,  1916,  hi  order  to 
prohibit  regulation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreepients  by  the  Federal 
Marithne  Commission,  "yes"; 

RoUcall  No.  179:  H.R.  6554,  Maritime 
Authorization,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  rule  (H.  Res.  629)  under  which  the 
bill  was  considered,  "yes"; 

Rollcall  No.  180:  H.R.  6554,  Maritime 
Authorization,  the  House  rejected  the 
Wolff  amendment  that  sought  to  re- 
store the  $1.68  million  for  modemiza- 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EAST  TIMOR 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirr  ATIVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
submitted  today  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  expressing  concern  about 
conditions  in  East  Timor  and  calling 
upon  the  President  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  the  situation 
there.  The  resolution— a  bipartisan 
ef fort-^ias  55  cosponsors.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
conditions  in  East  Timor  and  describe 
the  resolution  we  have  proposed. 

E^ast  Timor  is  half  an  island  in  the 
Indonesian  archipelago  which  was  a 
Portuguese  colony  until  1975.  When  the 
Portuguese  left  and  rival  East  Timorese 
groups  began  competing  for  power, 
the  Indonesian  military  invaded  the 
island  and  sealed  it  off  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  Relief  or- 
ganizations, journalists,  church 
groups,  and  other  foreigners  were 
thrown  out  of  East  Timor,  and  a  blan- 
ket jsf  silence  thrown  over  Indonesian 
mtiea  in  the  area  for  the  next  5 


Last  year,  news  reports  began  trick- 
ling out  of  Indtmesla  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  East  Timorese  who  had 
fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
Indonesian  military  were  now  diriftlng 
down  Into  Indonesian-controlled  areas. 
The  appalling  physical  condition  of 
these  people  is  evidence  that  the  Indo- 
nesian military's  extensive  bombing  of 
villages,  hamlets,  and  cropland  had 
the  effect  of  pacifying  the  population 
and  forcing  the  sick  and  starving  refu- 
gees Into  Indonesian  military  camps. 
Estimates  of  the  ntuaber  of  deaths 
from  war,  disease,  and  starvation  vary 
from  one-tenth— the  Government  of 
Indonesia's  claim— to  one-half— esti- 
mates by  church  and  human  rights 
groups— of  the  approximately  700,000 
East  Timorese  recorded  In  a  1974 
church  census.  By  any  calculation, 
however,  the  Indonesian  military  in- 
cursion has  clearly  devastated  East 
Thnor. 

Representatives  from  the  UA  Gov- 
ernment visited  these  camps  with 
relief  personnel  in  S^tember  of  1979 
and  reported  horrifying  condlU(»is 
there.  One  aid  official  called  the  dis- 
ease and  famine  the  wont  he  had  ew 
seen— fanduding  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border.  The  International  Red  Croaa— 
which  had  been  petitioning  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia  ungiirrfsfully 
since  the  invasion  to  provide  aid  in 
East  Timor— at  last  began  Uieir  feed- 
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Service  and  the  Intemation- 

is  vastly  improved. 

however,  that  continued 

I  aedical  assistance  is  needed, 

in  the  south  central  and 

portions  of  the  territory.  Ac- 

to  recent  reports  from  East 

church  officials,  there  are 

areas  that  the  aid  organi- 

not  reached,  and  hunger 

continue  to  be  a  problem 

AdditionaUy,  the  ICRC 

1  tope  to  stimulate  agricultur- 

in  all  areas  of  the  terri- 

wlthout  a  good  mainte- 

the  health  and  nutri- 

could  slip  back  to  the 

of  last  year. 

to  the  valuable  food  and 
a4!istance  relief  organizations 
East  Timor,  it  is  clear  that 
of  the  ICRC.  in  particu- 
to  more  humane  ad- 
by  the  Indonesian  mill- 
following   is  a  quotation 
8  cable  from  the  U.S. 
Geneva  which  the  Depart- 
made  available  to  me: 


MuTh 


Si  ate  1 


Mr.  Convers)  said  that  the 

the  ICRC  delegates  In  East 

I  m  ancillary  benefit  In  providing 

security  i«alnst  possible  repri- 

acts  of  violence  by  the 

lecurity  forces.  ICRC  fully  reo- 

Importance  of  Its  oontinulng 

principal  agency  with  outside, 

personnel  regularly  funo- 

Timor.  Although  their  oper- 

Is  focused  on  relief  assist- 

ICRC  delegates  are  also  well 

function  they  serve  in  observ- 

rights  situation. 


Eut 
profram 

Silas 

th> 
human 

precisely 


because  of  the  ICRC's 
Monitoring   and   restraining 
military     excesses     and 
abuses  in  East  Timor 
lumbers  of  non-Indonesian 
should  be  increased.  Cur- 
are three  Swiss  relief  per- 
East  Timor.  The  Congress 
;e  the  Government  of 
o  allow  more  ICRC  person- 
as  representatives  from  the 
and  other  organiza- 
.he  area  to  monitor  ongoing 
oi  erations  there. 


I  am  pskrtlcularly  concerned  about 
the  probU  ma  of  the  East  Timorese 
who  want  o  leave  the  island.  A  March 
8  reix>rt  f  U  ed  In  the  Portugese  newspa- 
per Exprei  BO  based  on  interviewi  with 
dozens  of  refugees  from  East  Timor 
describes  t  le  bribes  that  must  be  paid 
to  Indomsian  military  officials  in 
order  to  h  ave  East  Timor.  It  is  clear 
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that  the  Government  of  Indonesia  has 
a  highly  selective  and  discriminatory 
emigration  policy.  The  ethnic  Chinese 
in  East  Timor  who  could  afford  to  pay 
the  bribes  have  been  allowed  to  leave, 
but  thousands  of  full-blooded  East 
Timorese  have  not  only  been  prohibit- 
ed from  emigration,  but  subjected  to 
repression  and  abuse  as  well. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  sponsored 
the  following  resolution  because  we 
believe  a  strong  gesture  of  congres- 
sional concern  is  needed  about  the 
continued  presence  of  Indonesian 
troops  in  East  Timor,  the  restriction 
of  international  aid  personnel,  the  re- 
strictions on  East  Timorese  emigra- 
tion, and  continuing  human  rights  vio- 
lations on  the  island.  We  believe  that 
the  current  situation  in  East  Timor  de- 
mands special  attention  from  the 
President,  and  would  urge  him  to  take 
the  actions  described  in  the  proposed 
congressional  resolution. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make 
available  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress a  report  from  the  London 
Sunday  Observer,  Sunday,  March  23, 
which  highlights  some  of  the  continu- 
ing problems  in  East  Timor. 
H.RIS.- 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  certain  actions  with  re- 
spect to  East  Timor 

Whereas  an  estimated  100.000  East  Timor- 
ese liave  died  from  starvation,  disease,  and 
fighting  resulting  from  the  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  East  Timor  by  the  Government 
of  Indonesia: 

Whereas  an  estimated  400,000  East  Timor- 
ese have  been  displaced  from  their  homes; 

Whereas  the  nujority  of  th*  East  Timor- 
ese people  have  suffered  from  malnutrition 
and  hunger: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Indonesia  re- 
fuses to  permit  the  free  emigration  of  East 
Timorese  people; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
has  not  aUowed  free  access  to  East  Timor  by 
the  United  Nations,  relief  agencies,  humani- 
tarian orgtmizatlons.  Journalists,  or  church 
groups; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  and  the  Conference 
of  Non-Allgned  Nations  have  repeatedly 
condemined  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
for  Its  Invasion  and  unilateral  annexation  of 
East  Timor,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  East  Timor  have 
not  been  permitted  to  freely  exercise  their 
right  of  political  self-determination:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Ketolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives calls  upon  the  President  to  immedi- 
ately— 

(1)  Increase  humanitarian  assistance  to 
East  Timor  by  providing  to  East  Timor 
through  non-govemmental  organizations 
more  food,  commodities,  medical  supplies, 
and  funds; 

(3)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  allow  the  free  emigration  of  thoee 
East  Timorese  wishing  to  leave  the  country 
and  to  allow  International  relief  personnel 
and  Journalists  free  access  to  East  Timor. 

(3)  establish  a  United  States  presence  In 
East  Timor  to  monitor  the  distribution  of 
relief  aid  and  the  emigration  of  East  Timor- 
ese: and 

(4)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  withdraw  Its  troops  from  East  Timor 
and  to  allow  an  Internationally  supervised 
election  in  which  the  East  Timorese  can 
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freely  exercise  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

IProm  the  London  Observer,  Mar.  23. 1980] 

"Slavs"  Islanders  Stbugglk  To  Survive 
(By  Brian  Eads,  Jakarta,  Indonesia) 

Malnutrition  and  disease  are  still  more 
widespread  in  East  Timor  than  in  ravaged 
Cambodia,  but  the  people  are  slowly  strug- 
gling back  to  life. 

The  picture  emerges  from  conversations 
with  knowledgeable  sources  In  the  Indone- 
sian capital,  four  years  after  Jakarta's 
troops  annexed  the  tiny  former  Portuguese 
colony  by  brute  force  and  proclaimed  it  the 
nation's  twenty-seventh  province. 

My  application  to  visit  the  territory  was 
rejected  by  the  so-called  G-Division.  the 
armed  forces  Intelligence  bureau  that  wields 
supretne  authority  over  East  Timor. 

'Indonesia  is  a  big  place.'  I  was  told  by  a 
grinning  colonel,  'why  don't  you  go  some- 
where else?' 

It  seems  Indonesia  Is  distressed  that  for- 
eign visitors  dwell  on  the  past,  rather  than 
looking  towards  the  rosy  future  mapped  out 
In  a  glossy  govenunent  brochure  entitled 
'East  Timor  to  build  a  better  tomorrow.' 

By  all  accounts,  the  past  is  still  likely  to 
thiunp  you  in  the  eye,  and  if  you  are  an 
Indonesian  In  uniform.  It's  liable  to  shoot  at 
you. 

In  an  effort  to  blunt  international  criti- 
cism of  their  actions  in  East  Timor.  Jakarta 
is  allowing  two  relief  agencies  to  care  for 
the  300,000  people,  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation, who  fled  their  homes  and  were  re- 
duced to  starvation  after  the  Indonesian  in- 
vasion. 

Progress  has  been  made.  They're  not 
dying  like  they  were  when  we  arrived  five 
months  ago,'  said  one  relief  worker.  The  ob- 
servation is  relative.  People  continue  to  die 
from  intestinal  diseases  and  malaria  compli- 
cated by  acute  malnutrition  and  vitamin  de- 
ficiency. 

Neither  the  Catholic  Relief  Service  nor ' 
the  International  Red  Cross  teams  are  al- 
lowed sufficient  access  to  make  meaningful 
assessments  of  how  far  their  emergency  aid 
has  cut  death  rates. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  observation  came 
last  week,  from  an  official  who'd  recently 
visited  Cambodia.  He  said  that  medically 
the  East  Timorese  are  in  a  worse  state  than 
theKtuners. 

Indonesia  recently  rejected  an  offer  from 
the  United  Nations  Chfldren's  Fund  to  add 
iU  weight  to  the  reUef  effort.  Relief  offi- 
cials are  confident  that  the  Catholic  service 
and  the  Red  Cross  at  least  will  be  aUowed  to 
continue  their  work  when  the  initial  agree- 
ment, giving  them  six  months'  access,  ex- 
pires next  month. 

'     BKOKXR  SraUT 

After  this  the  fate  of  East  Timor  Is  any- 
one's guess,  and  glossy  brochures  and  prom- 
ises aside,  the  Indications  do  not  bode  well. 

The  hungry  and  malnourished  300,000 
came  down  from  the  hills  towards  the  end 
of  1978  when  three  yean  of  Indonesian  mili- 
tary attrition  had  broken  the  back  and  the 
spirit  of  their  resistance. 

They  are  now  confined  to  'resettlement 
villagea,'  each  with  its  squad  of  Indonesian 
troops. 

Relief  officials  hope  that  maize  already 
planted  near  the  villages  will  provide 
enough  to  feed  the  people  for  five  months 
this  year,  but  there  are  doubts  about  wheth- 
er the  disruption  of  the  people's  seml-no- 
madlc.  tribal  life-style  will  enable  them  to 
feed  themselves  In  the  future. 

The  only  evidence  of  Indonesian  develop- 
ment plans  are  the  'resettlement  villages,' 
and  the  schools  staffed  by  teachers  shipped 
In  from  Indonesia,  with  the  offlchOly  stated 
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aim  of  'waaldng  their  brains'  of  Fretilin's 
nationalist  ideology. 

Visitors  say  the  relationship  between 
Indonesians  and  East  Timorese  is  like  that 
between  master  and  slave,  and  that  there  Is 
little  prospect  of  renewed  resistance  from  a 
severely  traumatlsed  population. 

I  was  told  that  In  the  capital  Dili,  educat- 
ed East  Timorese  are  confined  \n  at  least 
one,  and  perbiupe  more,  'ocmcentraUon 
camps.' 

Australia  and  the  US  now  oppose  UN  reso- 
lutions  affirming  the  right  of  the  East  Ti- 
morese people  to  self-determination.  Brit- 
ain, for  lU  part,  abstains,  but  will  shortly 
deliver  eight  BAC  Hawk  ground  attack/ 
trainer  aircraft  to  the  Indonesian  armed 
forces. 

The  considerations  which  prompted  Indo- 
nesia to  gobble  up  East  Timor,  and  won  the 
tacit  support  of  the  West  remain— unimped- 
ed passage  through  her  waters  for  warships 
of  the  US  Pacific  Fleet,  the  possibility  of 
offshore  oil,  and  the  need  to  discourage  sep- 
aratist indhiatlons  in  Indonesia's  outer  is- 
lands. 

'Looking  at  it  now,'  said  a  source  In  Jakar- 
ta. 'I  see  that  East  Timor  never  had  a  hope. 
They're  Just  too  small  to  stand  up  for  th«n- 
selves  and  no  one  is  prepared  to  stand  up 
for  them.' 

The  death  toll  since  the  Indonesian  inva- 
sion is  put  at  somewhere  between  60,000  and 
100.000. 

The  Joyless  prospect  for  East  Timor  Is 
that  it  will  become  Just  another  Impover- 
ished backwater  in  JakarU's  far  flung 
empire.*  . 


CHIEF  MORTIMER  "MORT" 
SPREUER 


HON.  DAVE  STOCKMAN 

OF  mCHIGAir 
Hf  THE  House  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  and  appreciation 
to  Chief  Mortimer  "Mort"  Spreuer, 
who  wiU  be  honored  this  Friday  for 
completing  50  years  of  service  with  the 
White  Pigeon.  Mich..  Volunteer  Fire 
Department. 

Chief  Spreuer  began  his  service  as  a 
fireman  in  March  1930,  and  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  fire  chief  on  April  S, 
1936.  He  was  named  chief  on  AprU  1, 
1943.  and  continues  today  in  that 
office.  Only  his  mechanical  knowledge 
and  willingness  to  work  many  extra 
hours  has  kept  the  fire  equipment  in 
the  excellent  repair  it  Is  in  today.  In 
short,  he  has  been  the  main  force  in 
keeping  the  White  Pigeon  Fire  De- 
partment an  efficient  and  modem 
department. 

Too  often.  In  the  bustle  of  Washing- 
ton, we  tend  to  forget  the  extreme 
degree  of  dedication  that  is  exhibited 
year  after  year  by  many  Americans  in 
their  voluntary  efforts  that .  really 
'  make  our  society  work.  Mort  Spreuer 
is  such  an  American  and  truly  de- 
serves sincere  appreciation  from  us  all. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
saluting  an  outstanding  citizen.  Chief 
Mortimer  Spreuer  .• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
IMP  VOTE  ON  TAIWAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUrOKllIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1980 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Taiwan  has  for  many  years  been  a  re- 
sponsible and  important  member  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Later  today  a  vote  Is  scheduled  to  take 
place  at  the  IMF  in  which  a  decision 
will  be  taken  on  the  proposed  seating 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  If 
the  PRC  is  given  membership  In  the 
IMF.  by  implication  this  will  mean  the. 
Republic  of  China's  expulsion.  Such 
an  action  would  not  only  be  a  blow  to 
the  ROCs  status  in  the  international 
financial  community,  but  also  another 
indicator  of  American  inconsistency  in 
support  of  its  friends. 

This  country  has  done  a  great  deal 
in  recent  years  to  bolster  the  position 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  world  community,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  undermine  that  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
manner  with  which  we  have  dealt  with 
representatives  of  those  two  nations. 
It  Is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can (Uplomatic  representatives  abroad 
have  counseled  those  nations  sUll 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
"faipei  to  sever  them  and  to  establish 
sole  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking. 
And  it  is  reflected  In  this  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  terminate  whenever 
possible  existing  treaties  and  interna- 
tional agreements  with  the  ROC.  Not- 
withstanding the  desirability  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chhia,  it  wpears 
that  we  hi  this  country  have  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  undermine  and  undercut 
those  to  Taiwan  who,  despite  every- 
thing, still  profess  to  be  our  friends. 

Last  year  this  Congress  passed  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act.  In  that  act.  sec- 
tion 4(d),  we  said.  "Nothing  to  this  act 
may  be  construed  as  a  liasis  for  sup- 
porting the  exclusion  of  expulsion  of 
Taiwan  from  conttoued  membership 
to  any  totemational  ftoancial  institu- 
tion •  •  •"  By  those  words  the  Con- 
gress expressed  its  concern  that 
Taiwan  should  l)e  allowed  to  remato  a 
meml>er  of  those  bodies,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  take  a  posi- 
tion to  the  contrary.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant at  this  time  to  remtod  our  rep- 
resentatives to  the  IMF.  and  to  partic- 
ular Treasury  Secretary  Miller  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Bergsten.  of  this  lan- 
guage, which  Is  part  of  XJB,  law. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  a  very  im- 
portant trading  psjtner  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  major  factor  to  the  totema- 
tional economic  system.  And  equally 
Important,  it  is  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  responsibility,  there- 
fore, to  work  to  insure  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  remains  a  part  of  the 
IMF-World  Bank  system.  The  IMF 
and  World  Bank  are  major  entities  of 
the  totemational  economic  and  finan- 
cial system,  bf  which  the  ROC  is  a 
part  No  Justification  exists  for  its  ex- 
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dusion  from  that  system.  On  the  oon- 
trary.  the  Republic  of  China  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  totemational 
economy  over  the  years,  and  to  all 
probability  will  conUnue  to  do  so. 
Given  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  confident  that  for- 
mulas can  be  developed  which  will 
permit  a  conttoutog  affiliation  of  the 
Republic  of  China  with  both  the  IMF 
and  the  World  Bank.  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  must  be  reflected  to  today's 
IMF  vote  and  to  our  subsequent  ac- 
tions and  policies.* 


RETAIL  GROCERS  SUPPORT 
CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  18. 1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  received  yet 
another  endorsement  of  H  Jl.  4646,  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of 
the  United  States  has  todicated  their 
support  for  the  bill  to  a  letter  to  me 
from  their  chalrmAn.  Stephen  P. 
Barlow. 

This  trade  association  representa 
40,000  todependent  retail  grocers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  whom  especially  feel 
the  tocreasing  pinch  of  inflation  and 
sagging  productivity.  They  recognize 
that  HJl.  4646  will  play  a  major  part 
to  capital  formation,  tocreasing  pro- 
ductivity and  Job  formation.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Barlow's  words  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  and  I  insert  his 
letter  at  this  potot  to  the  Rboork 
Bon.  jAMn  R.  Joins, 

UJS.  House  of  Representatives.  Wcuhtngton, 
D.a 

DmsM  Ma.  Jom:  The  National  Association 
of  Retan  OrooeiB  of  the  United  States 
(NAROUS)  Is  a  national  nonprofit  trade  as- 
sociation of  approximately  40,000  Independ- 
ent retail  grocers  operating  retail  food 
stores.  Including  supermarkets,  grocery 
stores,  and  convenience  stores.  As  small 
businessmen.  NAROUS  members  have  a 
strong  Interest  In  tax  legislation  aiding  busi- 
nesses In  today's  econrany  to  obtain  capital 
resources.  On  behalf  of  retail  grocers.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  tliat  NAROUS  sup- 
porto  your  bill— HJt.  4646— the  capital  cost 
recovery' act  HJt  4646  would  enable  retafl 
grocers  and  other  businesses  to  depredate 
building  structures  In  10  years,  equipment 
In  ft  years,  and  scnne  cars  and  light  tru^x  In 
S  years. 

Adoption  of  a  simplified  accelerated  capi- 
tal cost  recovery  system  was  the  high  prior- 
ity of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  Lcmg  and  short  term  tnterest  rates 
are  now  at  record  high  levels.  Capital  fi- 
nancing, especially  for  small  and  medlinn 
sfaK  retaO  grocery  firms,  is  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult and  expensive,  If  not  prohibitive.  Pres- 
ent depredation  rates  are  Inadequate  to 
compensate  retaU  grocers  for  rising  costs  of 
replacing  equipment  and  buUdlngs.  RetaO 
grocers  report  that  vmder  current  confusing 
rules  for  depredation,  the  tax  life  on  build- 
ings In  some  Instances  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  extended  to  40  years  or  more. 
Cash  register,  refrigeration  equipment,  and 
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BATTLE  AGAINST 
INFLATION 


Cambria  Countt  Towm  ship 
April  11, 1980,  Ebemsburg,  Pa. 

Concentrate  In  my  remarks  to- 
inf  ation  and  the  economy.  It  can 
I  aid  ttiat  each  of  us  in  the  room 
all  of  the  people  within  the 
n  have  t)€en  affected  by  the  ta- 
re :ent  months.  It  used  to  be  the 
neant  you  had  good  eyesight; 
conk  to  refer  to  the  Inflation  and 

our  key  steps  I  believe  the  gov- 

mi|8t  take   to   control   inflation. 

list  them:  One.  develop  an 

that  cuts  consumption  of  for- 

impokts  and  makes  use  of  America's 

we  have  to  t>alajice  the  federal 

we  have  to  eliminate  some  of 

govemident's  redtape  and  overregula- 

fo<  irth,  we  have  to  increase  pro- 

throughout  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 

me  talk  a  little  bit  about  each 
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Cert  inly,  that  Is  the  mood  of  Con- 

Certafily,  that  is  a  goal  I  strongly 
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tha:)  is  often  speculated.  In  36  of 

years  Confess  lias  kept  the 

govei  nment    appropriations    below 

President  recommended  In  his 

we  always  hear  about  the  bad 

>rograms.  but  as  local  officials 

value  of  water  and  sewage 

ifvenue    sharing.    CETA.    and 

that  have  been  vital  to  the 

etnployment  of  our  area. 

i|iUonal  debt  today  is  $900  bU- 

we  have  to  pay  the  tiigh  in- 

kf  collected  and  compOed.  our 

obligations  are  In  excess  of  310  tril- 

1  with  13  zeros  after  lU  All 

over  our  financial  head.  In 

pfercent  of  our  laws  have  buflt  In 

claMses  which  mean  that  ^>proprl- 
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attons  automatically  increase  with  inflation. 
An  example  of  this  is  social  security  l>ene- 

fits.  where  recipients  receive  an  annual  cost- 
of-living  Increase.  Thus,  when  Inflation  is 
running  high,  it  means  that  government 
spending  climt>s  upward. 

To  reach  a  balanced  budget  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  cut  about  (15  billion,  and 
that  won't  be  easy.  In  the  initial  list  of  cut- 
baclu  approved  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, there  are  reductions  in  such  things 
as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  CETA, 
and  other  programs  which  create  Jobs.  The 
Budget  Committee  recommended  ending 
Saturday  mail  service  at  a  savings  of  $100 
million,  although  the  President  opposed  it. 
and  so  do  I.  The  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mended delaying  welfare  reform,  ending  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, and  ending  anti-recession  aid  to 
cities  among  a  list  of  over  45  specific  budget 
cuts. 

Next  week  when  I  return  to  Washtagton 
ttie  House  will  t>egm  to  debate  these  cuts, 
and  decide  Just  where  we  are  going  to 
reduce  spending.  I  repeat  that  we  will  bal- 
ance the  budget  And  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  to  reach  that  goal  every  group  will 
have  to  sacrifice,  everyone  will  have  to 
accept  some  losses. 

The  economists'  estimates  vary  on  how 
much  direct  impact  a  balanced  budget  has 
on  inflation.  The  low  estimate  is  one-half  of 
one  percent  the  highest  is  alx)ut  three  per- 
cent, but  I  t>elieve  the  imi)act  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  in  showing  the  American 
people  and  the  world  economic  conununity 
that  the  American  government  is  serious 
about  combatting  taflatlon,  is  determined  to 
get  its  own  economic  ship  In  order,  and  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  stabilize  the 
economy.  I  think  that  demonstration  of  de- 
termination will  have  a  strong  impact  on  ta- 
flatlon. 

Now,  a  second  area  of  that  determtaation 
must  come  ta  reviewtag  the  government's 
own  mass  of  regulations  and  rules.  In  Con- 
gress we  pass  a  law.  and  it's  really  impossi- 
ble to  predict  or  imagine  all  the  possibilities 
of  impact  throughout  the  country  so  we 
give  an  agency  the  power  to  resolve  these 
conflicts.  Our  problem  is  that  in  too  many 
cases,  those  agencies  go  well  beyond  what 
we  have  actually  mandated,  and  even  go 
outside  of  the  law. 

The  impact  of  some  of  this  overregulatlon 
can  be  seen  by  these  examples: 

The  Sohio  pipeltae  was  designed  to  trans- 
port Alaslum  oil  to  Oulf-coast  reftaeries. 
The  company  finally  abandoned  it  after 
4  years  of  struggle.  During  that  time, 
they  realized  they  needed  to  comply  with 
over  700  Government  permits  before  con- 
struction could  begin.  The  economic  penalty 
to  the  consimier  was  about  $170  million  per 
year. 

Two  reftaeries  needed  on  the  east  coast  to 
provide  additional  refining  capacity  and 
help  ta  the  smooth  flow  of  gasoUne  to  all 
markets  have  been  ta  the  government's  ap- 
proval process  for  over  5  years.  The  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer  if  these  refiner- 
ies are  not  built  is  about  $200  million  a  year. 

Ntaety  percent  of  the  electricity  generat- 
ed by  Consolidated  Edison  for  the  greater 
New  York  City  area  Is  from  oil  fired  planU 
requiring  low  sulphur  oil  which  must  be  im- 
ported. A  proposal  to  convert  three  large 
units  to  coal  has  been  pending  5  years 
before  various  local  and  Federal  agencies. 
The  cost:  15  million  barrels  of  Imported  oil 
per  year  and  $100  ta  higher  cosu  to  consum- 
ers over  the  cost  of  coal  fired  generation. 

As  we  eliminate  some  of  these  restrictions, 
and  as  we  speed  up  the  government  process, 
it  will  lower  those  costs  to  consumers  and 
take  a  big  chunk  out  of  Inflation. 

The  third  part  of  the  punle  Is  productive 
Ity.  First  we  need  to  provide  tadustry  with 
incentives  to  produce,  expand,  and  relocate. 
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When  they  do  that.  It  means  more  Ameri- 
cans being  hired,  fewer  people  on  welfare 
and  unemployment  compensation.  That,  in 
turn,  helps  the  Federal  Government,  because 
for  each  percentage  of  unemployment  over 
4  percent  we  lose  $20  bllliOn  in  federal  reve- 
nue, made  up  of  $4  billion  ta  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  $16  billion  we  would  have  re- 
ceived ta  taxes.  The  budget  plan  t>etag  ad- 
vanced by  the  Budget  Committee  leaves 
room  in  1981  for  a  business  tax  cut  that 
would  provide  this  ktad  of  tacentive  to  help 
industry  to  expand,  and.  In  turn,  create 
Jobs.  The  second  part  of  this  Is  to  increase 
the  production  of  American  goods.  Had  we 
done  this  several  years  ago.  I'm  convinced 
we  would  have  saved  the  consumer,  the  pro- 
ducer, factory  and  farmer  and  laborer  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

One  example  of  this  we  see  la  ta  the  auto 
industry.  In  1969  Japanese  imports  repre- 
sented 2  percent  of  the  American  market: 
last  year  that  had  risen  to  17  percent.  In 
January  and  February  of  this  year,  Toyota 
alone  sold  115.000  cars  in  the  United  States. 
3,000  more  than  Chrysler  did.  That's  one 
reason  why  we  have  200,000  auto  workers  on 
tadefinite  lay-off.  And  the  impact  is  greater 
than  that  because  when  car  sales  are  down, 
that  means  less  steel  is  needed,  less  tires  are 
being  produced,  fewer  batteries,  and  all  the 
elements  of  a  car.  In  fact,  the  auto  industry 
provides  1  of  every  12  manufacturing  jobs  in 
the  Nation  and  generates  24  percent  of  the 
domestic  steel  demand,  15  percent  of  the 
alummum  demand,  and  56  percent  of  the 
rubber  demano 

Just  last  week  I  Jotaed  with  30  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  a  special  letter  to  the 
Japanese  urging  cooperation  on  this  issue. 
First  and  foremost,  we  don't  want  to  halt 
those  cars  ta  the  U.S.,  what  we  want  is  for 
them  to  build  plants  here,  and  hire  Ameri- 
can workers  and  use  American  products  to 
produce  those  cars.  If  that  won't  work,  then 
I  support  legislation  that  would  require  Jap- 
anese cars  coming  tato  the  U.S.  to  be  made 
of  at  least  75  percent  of  American  products. 
Japan  already  requires  that  on  some  Ameri- 
can products  betag  sold  there.  If  those  two 
approaches  fail,  then  we  may  have  to  adopt 
firm  import  levels  .to  protect  American 
workers. 

But  the  key  is  that  we  must  stabilize  the 
economy  through  American  workers  and 
American  products. 

The  fourth  key  to  inflation  is  energy. 
Here  I  have  to  say  less  than  in  the  other 
areas,  because  I  know  you  Join  with  me  ta 
desiring  a  strong  American  coal  policy. 

Last  month,  I  sent  two  reports  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  with  a  total  of  over  30  recom- 
mendations for  increastag  coal  use.  I  think 
we  are  seeing  some  signs  of  progress: 

Congress  has  approved  the  "windfall  prof- 
its" tax  which  will  hopefully  make  some  ad- 
ditional money  available  for  energy  re- 
search; 

In  final  stages  of  development  Is  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  bill  that  would  launch  a  $20  bil- 
lion effort  ta  the  comtag  years  to  build  the 
plants  and  perfect  the  processes  we  need  to 
make  large  amount  of  oil  from  coal; 

Also  ta  the  final  stages  of  development  is 
the  Energy  Mobilization  Board  that  would 
give  the  Executive  Branch  the  power  to  ac- 
celerate many  energy  projects,  to  overcome 
the  delays  ta  those  regulations  I  mentioned 
earlier 

Also  last  week  I  co-sponsored  a  new  bill  on 
speedtag  the  conversion  of  oil-fired  electric 
generating  stations  to  coal.  In  the  plan  I 
sent  to  President  Carter,  I  suggested  focus- 
ing on  70  plants  that  can  be  converted  over 
the  next  few  years.  If  we  converted  them, 
we  could  tacrease  coal  use  by  100  to  150  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  and  that  would  provide 
up  to  25,000  new  Jobs  ta  the  mining  tadus- 
try. 
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We  need  to  couple  that  coal  use  with  con- 
servation. Gasoline  use  was  down  4.5  per- 
cent last  yean  demand  for  home  heating  oil 
was  down  2.9  percent;  industrial  and  electri- 
cal power  plant  use  of  residual  fuel  oil  was 
down  10  percent.  We  need  to  keep  that  ktad 
of  conservation  going.  If  we  combtae  it  with 
coal  use.  we  can  tilt  at  the  heart  of  the 
energy  cost  that  tias  been  the  key  ingredl^ 
ent  ta  the  recent  inflationary  jumps. 

Now.  even  given  the  severity  of  those 
problems,  these  steps  will  not  he  easy  or 
painless.  I  mentioned  the  synthetic  fuel  bill 
and  it  took  us  5  years  to  pass  that  ta  Con- 
gress. On  each  of  these  potats  there  are  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties. 

And  you  will  face  those  obstacles.  I  know 
you're  all  concerned  about  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing.  In  neither  the  Budget  Committee 
recommendations  or  President  Carter's  rec- 
ommendations Is  there  a  suggestion  to  cut 
local  revenue  sharing.  And  I  agree  it  should 
not  t>e  cut.  But  both  groups  are  recommend- 
ing a  cut  ta  the  state's  shares  of  revenue 
sharing  which  will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1.7  billion.  Some  of  that  cut  could 
wtad  up  tightening  the  state  budget  and 
endtag  other  aid  programs  for  municipal- 
ities. Moreover.  I  ticked  off  some  of  the  fed- 
eral programs  that  could  be  cut,  and  many 
of  those  help  our  conununities  and  citizens. 

Thus,  the  Inflation  battle  Is  not  without 
pata.  it  will  not  be  easy.  The  economy  has 
not  collapsed— ta  fact  It  still  has  many 
strong  signs— but  it  cannot  conttaue  to  tol- 
erate inflation  at  these  levels  for  very  long. 
I  think  this  Is  the  key  economic  crisis  we 
have  faced  stace  the  Depression,  and  we  will 
all  have  to  work  together,  make  sacrifices, 
and  accept  some  restratats  if  we  are  to  win. 
And.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  battle  we 
must  win.* 


WE  MAY  FACE  ANOTHER  CUBA 
IN  JAMAICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUrORNIA 
Ut  THX  HOUSE  or  BEPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  April  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  SO  long  ago,  my  colleague  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Ed  Der- 
wiNSKi.  wrote  an  article  on  Jamaica 
that,  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs.  I  found  of  interest.  It  was 
printed  originally  In  the  Longmont 
(California)  Daily  Time-Call,  and  Inas- 
much as  it  concerns  W3  Important  and 
troubled  coimtry  IeT  the  Caribbean.  I 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

We  Mat  Face  AnoTHn  Cuba  a  Jamaica 
(By  Representative  Edward  J.  Derwimsm) 

The  attention  of  the  majority  of  news  or- 
ganizations and  syndicated  national  colum- 
nists leap  en  masse  from  one  major  crisis  to 
another.  However,  ta  the  process,  smolder- 
ing fires  are  often  overlooked,  only  to  erupt 
tato  a  blaze  and  surprise  us  later. 

For  example,  the  Caribbean  has  a  number 
of  trouble  spots,  not  counting  Cuba.  One  of 
the  most  troubling,  and  troubled,  is  Jamai- 
ca. About  the  size  of  Connecticut  tills 
Island  nation  gataed  tadependence  from 
Britata  ta  19«a.  Starting  with  a  firm  eco- 
nomic base,  strong  trade  ties  and  a  large 
bauxite  taduatry.  ta  10  years  Jamaica  ta- 
creased  its  per  capita  annual  tacome  from 
$180  to  $800.  It  became  the  wealthiest  coun- 
try ta  the  Caribbean. 
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Unfortunately,  unemployment  remained 
high  (about  30  percent)  and  in  1972.  the 
people  exctianfed  the  Jamaican  Labor 
Party  (JLP)  for  the  People  National  Party 
(PNP)  and  Michael  Manley.  Only  two  years 
later.  Prime  Minister  Manley  announced 
"democratic  sodalism"  to  be  his  goal  In 
1974.  he  attended  the  Third  World  Confer- 
ence ta  Algiers  as  Fidel  Castro's  guest;  be 
and  200  PNP  members  later  visited  Cuba. 
Relations  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba  blos- 
somed. 

Thousands  of  Cuban  "technicians"  de- 
scended on  Jamaica.  CuImi's  embassy  staff, 
the  largest  ta  Kingston,  has  a  DOI  contin- 
gent making  up  perhiws  two-thirds  of  the 
total.  The  DOI.  Cuba's  tatelligence  service, 
trataed  by  the  Soviet  KOB,  is  run  by  a 
KGB  general  ta  Havana  as  welL  The  Cuban 
Ambassador  to  Jamaica.  Ulises  Estrada,  is 
himself  a  former  OOI  officer. 

Manley  praises  Cuba  as  "(a)  marvelous  ex- 
ample of  how  social  and  econcmdc  problems 
must  be  solved."  He  "fully  approves  of  the 
fraternal  aid  of  friendly  Cuba  to  the  Ango- 
lan people  .  .  ."  His  praise  for  the  Soviet 
Union  is  as  glowing.  By  means  of  national- 
ization, heavy  taxes  on  the  middle  class  and 
land  reform.  Manley  has  wrecked  his  coun- 
try's economy.  Taxes  are  60  percent  on  in- 
comes over  $12,600.  Unemployment  has 
risen  to  30  percent  Capital  and  profession- 
als have  ned  the  ooun^.  The  plight  of  the 
middle  class  has  rivaled  Cuba'a  Jamaicans, 
like  their  Cuban  neighbors,  have  ta  large 
numbers  voted  with  their  feet 

Jamaica's  free  press  is  also  ta  danger.  The 
145-year-old  Daily  Gleaner,  the  only  news 
outlet  not  government-owned,  is  fighting 
against  government  suppression.  The  paper 
has  opposed  Manley's  aodalizaUon  of  Ja- 
maica. It  has  been  critical  of  his  PNP.  It  has 
also  demanded  the  expulsion  of  Ambassador 
Estrada.  A  Communist-led  mob  recenUy 
demonstrated  outside  the  newspaper. 
Manley  himself  appeared  to  the  mob.  to 
warn  the  paper  ominously.  ".  .  .  next  time, 
next  time,  next  time." 

Edward  Seaga,  courageous  leader  of  the 
opposition  iHiP.  "has  protested  the  presence 
of  Cuban  troops  on  the  island,  criticized  the 
socialization  of  the  country,  and  condemned 
the  murder  of  opposition  leaders  and  the 
detention  of  others.  Elections  are  scheduled 
for  1981  but  Donald  Duncan^aecretary  gen- 
eral of  the  PNP  and  an  avoiRd  Communist 
had  this  to  say  about  Seaga:  "When  1981 
comes.  It  will  be  the  last  time  he  puts  out 
liU  political  head.  He  will  have  to  leave  the 
country."  It  is  widely  believed  that  Seaga 
would  wta  a  fair  election  but  you  can't  help 
but  wonder  If  there  will  ever  he  an  election. 
Perhaps  the  only  way  Jamaicans  will  be 
able  to  vote  Is  with  their  feet. 

In  my  Judgment  the  United  SUtes  should 
utilize  its  economic  muscle  in  dealing  with 
Jamaica  now.  so  we  do  not  have  to  face  an- 
other Cuba  two  years  down  the  road.* 
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HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  louisiaha 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1980 

•  Mr.  UVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  though  interest  rates  have  risen 
higher  and  inflation  continues  to  whit- 
tle a  greater  amount  from  everyone's 
paycheck  since  the  following  letter 
was  written  to  me.  I  believe  its  mes- 
sage will  prove  interesting  to  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Pettlngill's  letter  not  only 
underscores  the  problems  numy  people 
are  facing  throughout  the  Nation,  but 
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it  also  vividly  portrays  the  problems  of 
the  administration's  past  and  present 
economic  policies.  This  Congress  must 
enact  legislation  before  the  end  of  this 
session  which  will  address  the  dire 
need  for  tax  cuts,  savings  Incentives, 
and  economic  reforms  that  can  revital- 
ise the  housing  industry  and  make  it 
possible,  once  again,  for  the  average 
American  citizen  to  buy  a  home. 

Hie  letter  follows: 

Makch  10. 1980. 
Congressman  Ronn  L.  Lxvnfonoii. 
The  Cannon  BuUding, 
WoMhinifton,  D.C- 

Deab  Mb.  iJvniasTOii:  I  suq>ect  this  lettu- 
wai  do  litUe  more  than  alleviate  some  of  tlie 
frustration  I  am  feeling.  Some  years  ago  I 
agreed  to  commit  two  years  of  ray  life  to 
military  service  to  exchange  for  certata 
benefits  guaranteed  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  honOTtog  that  committmoit  I 
made— wtiat  I  now  consider— the  worst  Judg- 
ment error  of  my  life.  As  I  explain,  please 
keep  in  mind  that  my  problem— and  the 
source  of  my  anger— is  shared  by  countless 
thousands  like  me. 

I  am  a  81-year-old  single  male  with  a  good 
educaUon.  a  promising  career,  and  a  lot  of 
taxes  to  pay.  rm  no  flag-waver,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  be  living  to  the  best  country  ta 
the  worid— even  if  iU  once  proud  and  power- 
ful government  is  now  its  greatest  liability 
and  a  constant  source  of  emlMtrrassment 
consternation,  and  anger  to  the  people  it 
supposedly  serves.  As  a  Viet-nam-era  veter- 
an (Uw8.  Anny,  1969-1971).  I  asked  nothing 
more  ta  return  for  those  two  miserable 
years  than  was  promised  me— to  writing— 
when  I  was  drafted.  One  of  those  promises 
was  federal  assistance  ta  buying  my  first 
home.  Please  read  on. 

Not  long  ago.  I  met  the  young  lady  of  my 
dreams  and  together  we  found  a  small,  safe, 
comfortable  starter-home— my  first  So  I 
went  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  financial  assistance  they  had  guaran- 
teed some  years  before.  Do  you  have  any 
idea  what  I  was  told??  I  could  borrow  the 
money  at  thirteen  (13)  percent  toterest  and 
thirteen  (13)  potats.  Thirteen  (13)  pototsU 
Would  you  pay  a  leading  institution  thir- 
teen percent  (13%)  of  the  sale  price  of  your 
home  for  the  right  to  sell  it  to  a  veteran? 
Would  anyone  ta  tils  right  mtad  do  the 
same??  It's  worse  tlian  disheartening:  it's 
almost  criminal.  And  there's  no  guarantee 
that  It  wont  get  even  higher. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Livingston.  I  would  ask 
that  you  pose  this  question  to  your  congres- 
sional constituents  to  Washington:  In  view 
of  what  I've  just  related— and  of  the  chaotic 
condition  of  our  country's  economy— how 
many  able-l>odled.  young  veterans  do  you 
think  we  could  scare  up  ta  case  of  national 
emergency?  It's  a  question.  I  thtalL.  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  would  do  well  to  address 
itself  to.  And  quickly! 
Sincerely. 

O.  JcrraxT  PRmicnx, 

Veteran.m 


POLLUTION  PREVENTION  PAYS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OrCAUrORITIA 
IN  THI  HOVSI  or  BIPRCSKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  1$.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  problem  of  Inflation 
on  everyone's  mind  and  the  advent  of 
Earth  Day  1980  on  April  22. 1  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  our  environmental  goals 
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pies  show,  the  profiu  go  not  only  to  the 
companifs  that  manufacture  and  sell  con- 
trol technologies   but  slso.  in  a  growing 
number  of  cases,  to  those  who  use  them. 
PKorrr  moM  RccovntD  wastx 

Recovery  of  materials  formerly  lost  in  the 
waste  stream  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  potentially  most  profitable  side  effects 
of  pollution  controL  Such  valuable  industri- 
al chemicals  as  sulfur,  mercury,  ammonia 
and  su-omatics  extracted  from  waste  streams 
In  large  amounts  and  sold  as  raw  materials 
to  companies  in  the  petrochemical  and  fer- 
tilizer business  could  work  major  changes  in 
the  economics  and  geography  of  those  in- 
dustries. 

Hilton  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Econo- 
soope  Oroup.  an  economic  modeling  firm, 
emphasised  this  point  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturen.  He  said,  "new  processes,  better 
economics,  and  broad  geographic  distribu- 
tion. aU  resulting  directly  from  pollution 
abatement,  should  support  the  next  major 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  chemical 
Industry." 

Such  processes  are  already  on  line  in  the 
^ass  Industry.  In  an  effort  to  cut  back  par- 
ticulate emissions  by  the  S3  percent  re- 
quired by  the  EPA  for  instance.  Glass  Con- 
tainers Corporation,  a  Connecticut  bottle 
manufacturer,  discovered  that  the  use  of  re- 
cycled glass  In  the  bottle-making  process 
dgnlflcantly  reduced  air  emissions.  The 
glass,  the  comtMuiy  found.  loses  most  of  its 
pollution-causing  Impurities  when  originally 
refined  from  the  raw  materials. 

Ignoring  standard  glass-making  rules,  the 
company  increased  the  recycled  glass,  or 
cuUet.  content  in  Its  product  from  the  sup- 
posed iMssIble  maxlmimi  of  15-20  percent  to 
a  daring  50  percent.  Emissions  fell  to  within 
EPA  requirements  with  no  loss  In  glass  qual- 
ity. The  oomtHUiy  also  found  cullet  easier  to 
melt  than  raw  material,  reducing  energy  use 
10-15  percent  and  putting  production  and 
employment  at  an  all-time  high.  Said  plant 
manager  Ed  Sleasman.  "If  EPA  hadn't  put 
the  squeeze  on  us.  none  of  this  would  have 
happened." 

OKZARX  arriciSHCT  ' 

While  commercially  salable  products, 
whether  chemcials.  minerals,  or  energy,  are 
the  most  obvious  money-makers  resulting 
from  pollution  control  measures,  a  less  no- 
ticeable but  equally  valuable  commodity  is 
the  increased  efficiency  and  productivity 
that  often  results  when  a  company  has  to 
adjust  its  production  methods  to  meet  man- 
dated emission  restrictions. 

AlCOA,  for  example,  developed  several 
variations  of  a  fluldlzed  bed  technology  to 
reduce  fluoride  and  tar  emissions  from  re- 
fining and  smelting  operations  and  ended 
up  cutting  energy  requirements  in  two  proc- 
esses by  30  percent.  The  new  technology 
also  reduced  water  consiunptlon  by  millions 
of  gaUons  daily  and  decreased  the  amount 
of  fluoride  used  by  50  percent. 

xMcaKAsmo  cvmnicB 

Other  instances  could  be  cited  to  illustrate 
the  growing  trend  of  turning  what  once 
were  costly  waste  disposal  bimlens  into 
■profit,  but  there  are  at  present  few  sUtlstlcs 
available  on  the  extent-  of  the  overall  com- 
mercial and  technological  benefits  of  pollu- 
tion controls. 

The  report  of  a  recent  literature  search 
conducted  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion concluded  that  "almost  no  woi^  has  ap- 
peared .  .  .  which  has  attempted  to  measure 
or  even  to  model  In  a  rigorous  way  the  Im- 
pacts of  environmental  regulation  on  tech- 
nological tamovation."  But  a  related  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  study  In  Ave  foreign 
countries  found  that  environmental  regula- 
tions in  each  nation  had  stimulated  innova- 
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tlon  among  certain  large  Industries  previ- 
ously slow  to  act. 

Despite  the  lack  of  detaUed  sUtistics  in 
the  United  SUtes  however,  evidence  Is 
showing  that  antl-poUution  regulations 
bring  substantial  positive  effects  here  as 
well.  In  addition  to  the  examples  already 
listed,  many  compimies  who  enter  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Award  competition 
have  demonstrated  that  ttjeir  envirorunen- 
tal  protection  efforts  have  led  to  more  effi- 
cient processes.  less  waste,  and  ultimately 
lower  operating  costs.  The  competition  is  co- 
sponsored  each  winter  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Industry  Council  and  the  CouncO  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Furthermore,  the  overall  productivity  of 
whole  Industries  "should  actually  Improve 
as  high-cost  marginal  producers  modernize 
or  disappear  and  new  plants  incorporate  en- 
vironmental needs  In  their  initial  designs," 
according  to  Professor  James  Brian  Quinn 
of  Dartmouth  University's  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Qulnn  also  stated  that  the  costs  of  pollu- 
tion controls  will  "undoubtedly  be  further 
reduced  by  lower  process  costs  from  innova- 
tion or  by-products  use. . .  ." 

■COHOMIC  CROWTH 

Investment  in  pollution  controls  also  has 
a  stimulating  economic  effect  in  developing 
new  areas  in  science,  management,  and  In- 
dustry that  will  result  In  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  additional  Jobs.  An  estimated 
300,000  persons  now  work  directly  for  com- 
panies in  the  pollution  control  business. 
Twice  that  many  Jobs  are  found  in  other  en- 
terprises such  as  construction,  which  direct- 
ly support  the  industry. 

But  beyond  the  direct  economic  benefits 
to  firms  that  either  use- of  produce  emission 
controls,  society  as  a  whole  benefits  even 
more  from  the  reduction  of  pollution's 
harmful  effects  on  almost  every  aspect  of 
our  national  life. 

Air  pollution  alone,  for  example,  may  be 
causing  as  much  as  $2.8  billion  a  year  in 
soiling  damage  to  walls,  windows,  and  Vene- 
tian blinds  in  households.  This  nationwide 
projection  is  based  on  a  sampling  of  the 
effect  of  particulates  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  The  preliminary  esti- 
mate Is  from  a  recent  Joint  study  by  the 
EPA  and  Resources  for  the  Future. 

In  addition,  air  pollution  causes  major 
damages  to  other  materials  Including  rubber 
products,  textile  fabrics  and  dyes,  and  elec- 
trical components. 

Although  complete  and  current  data  are 
not  available,  the  EPA  estimated  that  air 
pollution  damage  to  crops  and  ornamental 
vegetation  such  as  commercial  flowers  and 
shrubs  was  about  $200  million  in  1970. 
EPA's  estimate  was  based  largely  on  a  study 
by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Any  reduction  in  these  damages  by  cut- 
ting back  on  the  amount  of  pollution  In  the 
air  can  translate  into  almost  Immediate  fi- 
nancial benefits.  Savings  also  result  from 
curbing  water  pollution  or  managing  solid 
wastes. 

Also,  while  pollution's  damage  to  the  nat- 
ural and  manmade  environment  Is  serious,  it 
Is  far  outweighed  by  the  Injury,  illness,  and 
death  caused  to  humans. 

Environmentalists  feel  that  such  losses 
more  than  Justify  the  cost  of  pollution 
abatement  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
convincing  a  board  of  directors  that  emis- 
sion controls  make  fiscal  sense  Is  another 
matter. 

To  date  the  only  Incentive  employed  has 
been  the  negative  one  of  Federal  and  State 
emission  limitations  backed  up  by  fines  for 
faOure  to  comply.  While  this  approach  has 
produced  significant  gains  in  cleaning  up 
the  environment.  It  has  met  with  consider- 
able foot  dragging  from  businesses  whose 
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instinctive  reaction  is  to  resist  additional 
cosU  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  have  a 
positive  effect  on  profits. 

Rather  than  expending  all  of  their  effort 
fighting  industy's  instinct  to  reduce  costs, 
environmentalists  might  do  better  to  har- 
ness It  by  selling  business  the  idea  that 
emission  controls  can  make  money.  By  com- 
bining the  stick  of  statutory  ixillution  limits 
with  the  carrots  of.  improved  efficiency  and 
new  sources  of  energy  and  raw  materials 
that  modem  control  technologies  offer.  In- 
dustry may  yet  be  convinced  that  a  clean 
environment  can  also  be  good  business. 

Cleaning  Up  Pollution  Pays 
(By  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Ling) 

Like  other  companies,  3M  found  itself 
caught  between  the  pincers  of  inflation  and 
economic  downturn  In  1974  and  looked  for 
ways  to  reduce  costs  and  ease  the  fiscal 
pains  of  recession. 

In  methodical  sequence,  our  board  chair- 
man, Raymond  H.  Keiz6g.  asked  each  divi- 
sion and  department  chief,  "What  can  you 
do  to  help  reduce  costs?"  Everybody  had  an 
acceptable  answer  but  me. 

"Not  only  can't  we  reduce  our  environ- 
mental costs,  they're  going  to  Increase  sig- 
nificantly," I  said.  "The  only  alternative  is 
noncompliance  with  regulations,  and  then 
we  have  to  decide  which  one  of  us  goes  to 
Jail!" 

"In  that  case,"  Mr.  Herzog  responded, 
"why  don't  you  see  what  you  can  do  to  elim- 
inate the  sources  of  pollution,  so  we  won't 
have  to  worry  about  complying  with  guide- 
lines and  regulation?"  It  was  a  good  ques- 
tion. Some  of  our  technical  people  had  been 
exploring  process  changes  and  other  ap- 
proaches along  that  line.  However,  these  ef- 
forts were  individual  and  unorganized.  Like 
most  companies,  3M  primarily  was  fighting 
pollution  with  "black  box"  controls  at  the 
end  of  the  pipeline. 

Eliminating  sources  of  pollution  on  an  or- 
ganized, company-wide  basis,  however,  pro- 
vided us  with  an  escape  route  from  between 
the  fiscal  rock  and  compliance  hard  place, 
where  we  had  so  uncomfortably  found  our- 
selves. 

Beginning  In  1974,  we  developed  a  pro- 
gram called  Pollution  Prevention  Pays,  or 
3P.  for  short  Its  objective  was  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  pollution  at  the  source,  before  it 
was  created,  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost 
and  complexity  of  environmental  compli- 
ance. 

The  program  was  begun  in  1975  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  since  then  has  been 
adopted  by  14  of  our  subsidiary  companies 
overseas  as  well.  The  results  have  been  sig- 
nificant and  gratifying. 

Thirty-nine  pollution  prevention  or  reduc- 
tion programs  have  been  selected  for  recog- 
nition by  3M  In  the  United  States.  These 
represent  a  savings  of  $17.4  million,  primar- 
ily in  the  form  of  pollution-control-facUlty 
costs  which  were  reduced  or  eliminated,  and 
manufacturing  costs,  and  some  retained 
sales.  Our  subsidiaries  overseas  have  con- 
tributed another  97  projects  and  an  addi- 
tional savings  of  $4.03  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  3P  Program  also 
has  eliminated  or  reduced  a  wide  variety  of 
air.  water,  and  solidwaste  pollution  prob- 
lems. In  our  U.S.  operations,  for  example, 
we  have  annually  reduced  air  pollution  by 
75.000  tons,  water  pollution  by  1,325  tons, 
sludge  by  2,900  tons,  and  wastewater  by  500 
million  gallons. 

We  believe  the  goal  should  be  to  use  the 
pollution-prevention  concept  where  and 
when  possible  and  practical.  Each  industry 
must  apply  Its  own  know-how  relating  to 
the  concept,  Just  as  each  has  developed  Its 
own  technology  to  produce  its  own  prod- 
ucts. 
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These  results  are  encouraged  by  providing 
technical  employees  with  personal  and  pro- 
fessional recognition  for  pollution-preven- 
tion contributions  through  product  refor- 
mulation, process  modification,  equipment 
redesign,  or  recovery  of  waste  materials  for 
reuse. 

The  name  Pollution  Prevention  Pays  was 
selected  after  debate  over  whether  the  word 
"pays"  should  be  associated  with  the  con- 
cept of  pollution  prevention.  Pour  valid 
payoffs  were  defined:  better  environment, 
conserved  resources.  Improved  technologies, 
and  reduced  costs.  Therefore,  It  was  con- 
cluded, payoff  not  only  should  be  equated 
with  pollution  prevention  but  is  an  essential 
motivating  factor. 

An  extensive  Informational  program  for 
technical  employees  is  conducted  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  encourage  pollution-preven- 
tion thinking  and  action  in  their  daily  work. 
3P  recognition  centers  around  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  board  chairman  and  division 
general  nlanager  for  whom  the  recipients 
work.  The  certificates  usually  are  presented 
at  a  special  luncheon  or  meeting  of  the  divi- 
sion's management  organization.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  bring  3P  technical  contributors  to 
the  attention  of  their  comrades  and  also  the 
bosses  who  sign  their  paychecks  and  can 
offer  promotional  opportunities. 

Being  recognized  for  using  technical  cre- 
ativity to  solve  a  pollution  problem  and 
lower  costs  is  good  for  career  development 
This  is  the  best  incentive  for  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  to  take  the  extra  technical 
step  to  find  answers  to  pollution  problems.* 


EAST  BRADY  BXJLLDOGS  WIN 
PENNSYLVANIA  CLASS  A  TITLE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  East  Brady  High  School 
basketball  team  which  recently  won 
the  State  Class  A  basketball  title  by 
defeating  Darby  Township  72-66. 

Certainly,  Coach  John  Jamison  and 
his  team  deserve  great  credit  for  win- 
ning the  tough  State  title  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  basketball  States 
in  the  Nation.  I  know  this  experience 
will  be  kept  a  key  part  of  the  team's 
life,  and  that  the  experience  they  have 
gained  through  this  season  will  help 
them  tremendoxisly  in  their  pursuits 
outside  of  athletics  as  well  as  on  the 
basketball  court. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  March  26  "Leader- 
Vindicator"  reporting  on  the  cham- 
pionship game. 

The  article  follows: 

B>ST  Brady  Gives  Clarion  County  First 
State  Champion 

Herskey,  Pa.— East  Brady  became  the 
first  Clarion  County  high  school  to  win  a 
sUte  basketball  title  when  It  defeated 
Darby  Township,  72-66.  Saturday  for  the 
Class  A  crown. 

For  coach  John  Jamison,  It  was  the  third 
trip  to  the  final  eight  teams  in  as  many 
years  as  the  Bulldogs'  mentor.  In  his  previ- 
ous visits,  Jamison  saw  his  team  lose  first  in 
the  sUte  quarterfinals  and  then  the  state 
semifinals. 

East  Brady  was  led  by  Dan  Kelly,  who 
scored  24  points  Including  13  of  14  free 
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throws  in  the  second  half,  and  Mike  Vas- 
blnder  with  20  points. 

After  scoring  eight  poinU  in  the  opening 
period,  Vasbinder  twisted  an  ankle  and  was 
helped  from  the  floor.  In  light  of  this.  Ja- 
mison was  somewhat  surprised  when  his 
Junior  guard  came  back  to  play  the  second 
half  and  add  13  more  points  to  finish  with 
20. 

The  Bulldogs  suffered  from  a  case  of  Jit- 
ters in  the  Initial  minutes  as  Darby  ran  off 
the  first  seven  points  of  the  game. 

The  Eagles  then  used  a  full-court  man-to- 
man press  to  build  a  lead  that  reached  10 
points  twice  only  to  have  Brady  battle  back 
in  the  second  half. 

A  physical  game  was  expected  and  the  two 
teams  did  not  disappoint  as  the  referees 
called  51  fouls  (30  on  Darby),  which  led  to 
three  Eagle  starters  fouling  out. 

The  most  costly  disqualification  from  the 
Darby  point  of  view  was  when  6-5  center 
Kevin  Gale  was  lost  to  fouls.  Gale,  who  av- 
eraged 26  points,  was  a  mere  spectator  for 
most  of  the  final  game  and  finished  with 
Just  six  points  in  limited  action. 

With  Gale  saddled  with  foul  trouble,  6-6 
Bill  Olcus  was  free  to  roam  underneath  the 
baskets  and  the  Junior  center  responded 
with  20  relMunds. 

The  Bulldogs  were  able  to  sit  bad  in  their 
zone  and  force  Darby  to  attack  from  the  pe- 
rimeter without  Gale,  and  the  strategy 
worked  welL  When  East  Brady  took  the 
lead  In  the  third  quarter  when  Darby  made 
Just  four  of  18  field  goal  attempts  and  was 
outscored.  18-10. 

Even  though  the  Eagles  converted  37  per-, 
cent  from  the  floor  to  East  Brady's  34,  the 
Bulldogs  won  the  game  at  the  free  throw 
line  by  hitting  70  percent  (36  of  37).  Darby 
sank  16  of  27  free  throws,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  give  the  Eagles  their  third  state 
championship  in  the  last  14  years. 

The  Bulldogs  were  the  seventh  team  from 
the  Clarion  County  League  to  make  the 
state  finals  but  the  first  to  win.  Union  lost 
in  the  finals  In  1967  and  1974,  Clarion  was 
defeated  In  1962,  Kams  City  bowed  in  1972. 
Keystone  Tell  in  1973,  and  in  1968  Brady 
was  beaten  in  the  Class  AA  finals  by  Middle- 
town. 

East  Brady  finished  the  season  at  28-2 
and  defeated  Olrard,  Father  Gelbel,  Bishop 
Carroll  and  Falrchance-Oeorges  on  the  way 
to  the  finals  against  Darby.* 


GREEN  CITES  NEED  FOR 
TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  S.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16, 1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  critics  of 
proposals  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
tuition  paid  to  educational  institutions  ^ 
often  charge  that  such  a  credit  would 
primarily  assist  wealthy  people.  Al- 
though that  criticism  is  without  sub- 
stantiation, it  unfortimately  persists. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that— accord- 
ing to  a  recent  HETW  study— 77  percent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  nonpublic 
schools  come  from  families  with  in- 
comes under  $25,000.  No  one  could 
credibly  make  the  claim  that  that 
income  makes  a  family  wealthy,  par- 
ticularly given  our  current  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

The  severe  burden  that  many  fami- 
lies with  nonpublic  schoolchildren  are 
experiencing  was  graphically  described 
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in  an  excel  lent  expose  which  appeared 

in  the  Ma  rch  14  issue  of  the  Public 

Employee  'ress.  which  is  published  by 

district  CO  incil  37  of  the  American 

Federation  of  State.  County,  and  Mw^ 

nicipal  Em  >loyees.  The  article  outlines 

the  standa  d  of  living  of  Virginia  Kim- 

brough.  a  resident  of  New  Yorit  City  _.       .       ^     .,.,.„„« 

and  a  mu  Ucipal  employee,  and  her  Wednesday.  Apnl  16. 1980 

son    Devoi  l    Ms.    Kimbrough    takes    •  Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  in  Florida 

home  $368  every  2  weeks  and.  to  exis4^^we  are  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  an  insect 

on  that  sutn.  she  and  Devon  have  to    Pest,  the  citrus  black  fly.  In  Washing- 


THE  CITRUS  BLACK  FLY  AND  AN- 
TIBUSINESS  AMERICANS:  BOTH 
DO  DESTRUCTIVE  WORK 

HON.  RICHARD  KELLY 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THX  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


"scrimp  anl  scratch  and  do  without." 
For  examp  e,  Kimbrough.  maintains  a 
large,  well  organized  file  of  discount 
coupons  fo  ■  groceries  and  other  items 
she  has  glei  med  from  advertisements. 

"Whenev  sr  I  have  to  buy  anything,  I 
first  look  t( )  see  if  I  have  a  coupon  for 
it  You  hai  e  to  save  every  penny  you 
can  these  <  ays.  or  you're  in  trouble." 
the  article  ( luoted  her  as  saying. 

One  thin  (  the  Kimbroughs  are  not 
willing  to  ( o  without  is  education  for 
Devon.  wh<  is  a  10th  grader  at  Cardi- 
nal Hayes  High  School,  a  Roman 
Catholic  psrochial  school.  Devon  was 
a  meml)er  <  f  the  school  bowling  team. 
and  had  w  >n  a  number  of  trophies, 
but  the  stu(  lents  had  to  pay  the  cost  of 
a  local  all(  y  themselves.  With  costs 
rising  evernvhere.  the  Kimbroughs 
were  faced  irith  a  decision:  they  could 
not  afford  tuition  and  bowling.  The 
bowling  wei  it. 

Vacations  had  been  eliminated  years 
earlier.  Kir  through  also  makes  many 
of  Devon's  clothes  and  alters  those 
that  she  ca  i  when  he  outgrows  them. 
Since  they  i  :annot  manage  to  save  any 
money  and  Devon  hopes  to  go  on  to 
college,  he  is  counting  on  winning 
scholarship  i  and  grants  and  will  have 
to  get  a  Job. 

A  recent  i  rticle  in  an  education  Jour- 
nal describ<  d  private  schools  as  being 
mostly  "  lorthem.  white,  and 
wealthy."  '  *he  Kimbroughs  are  nei- 
ther white  nor  wealthy,  and  I  can 
assure  the  1  lembers  of  the  House  that 
we  have  m  iny  nonpublic  students  in 
New  Yoiic  who  come  from  families 
who  are  ex]  leriencing  severe  economic 
pressures  aid  who  need  some  assist- 
ance. 

As  long  m  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  lave  worked  for  passage  of 
legislation  ^o  provide  a  tuition  tax 
credit  and  ]  am  currently  a  cosponsor 
of  HJl.  34.  vhich  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentlem  ui  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHUN).  The  Kimbroughs  typify 
many  fam  lies  around  the  country 
who  know  <  he  value  of  education  and 
who  are  h;  ird  worldng.  but  who  de- 
serve a  brei  ik  to  help  them  cope  with 
rising  tuitlcn  charges.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  I  he  House  to  consider  this 
serious  mat  «r  and  to  Join  me  in  press- 
ing for  ena<  tment  of  tuition  tax  credit 
legislation.4 1 


ton  we  should  do  the  same  with  a  spe- 
cies called  Americans  Concerned 
About  Corporate  Power. 

They  have  shared  characteristics. 
Both  are  dangerous  and  will  kill  their 
hosts. 

A  citnis  tree  is  a  productive  thing. 
The  citrus  industry  supports  much  of 
Florida's  economy  and  is  responsible 
for  many  of  our  Jobs. 

The  citrus  black  fly  is  a  parasite.  It 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  citrus 
trees  to  hatch.  Hatched,  the  larva  live 
by  sucking  Juice  from  the  leaves, 
which  wither  and  fall.  A  severe  infes- 
tation will  strip  a  tree.  And  a  tree  dies 
if  twice  stripped.  Unchecked,  the  black 
fly  could  wreck  Florida's  economy. 

But  the  black  fly  is  in  check  in  Flor- 
ida because  it  is  easily  recognized  as  a 
danger. 

Not  so  easily  recognized  are  the  dan- 
gers in  the  reforms  sought  by  these 
self-annointed  concerned  Americans. 
They  mask  their  potential  for  harm 
and  danger  behind  acts  they  proclaim 
as  "in  the  public  interest"  and  "in  the 
public  good." 

But  the  effect  of  their  work  on  the 
free  enterprise  system  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  citrus  black  fly  on  a 
producing  tree;  they  would  suck  it  dry 
to  produce  no  more,  and  move  on  in 
search  of  new  hosts. 

One  of  the  concerned  Americans  flit- 
ting about  on  Big  Business  Day  is 
Ralph  Nader,  who  thinks  the  free  en- 
terprise system  is  evil,  corrupt,  cynical, 
and  unfair— generally  bad. 

And  he  may  be  right  in  some  degree. 
It  is.  after  all.  profit  motivated  and 
human  operated. 

But  this  system  produces  more  in 
this  one  nation,  with  all  its  present 
problems,  than  all  the  Communist 
countries  in  the  world.  Including 
Russia  and  1  billion  Chinese.  The 
profit  goes  into  producing  more  Jobs— 
about  2.5  million  new  ones  a  year— and 
quality  goods.  Without  profit,  there  is 
no  incentive  and  thus  no  investment, 
no  competition,  and  fewer  Jobs. 

No  matter  what  its  shortcomings, 
the  free  enterprise  tree  is  productive, 
the  hesi  system  for  the  individual  and 
individual  freedom  ever  devised  in  this 
world.  And  a  group  of  pests  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suck  it  dry  hiding  behind 
masked  devices  such  as  the  Cori)orate 
Democracy  Act,  which  is  a  big  step 
toward  ultimate  regulation  and  a 
worse  system:  socialism, 


The  ills  of  the  system  cannot  be 
blamed  on  free  enterprise.  However, 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  demon- 
strating troublemakers  like  Ralph 
Nader  and  Jane  Fonda,  who.  for  rea- 
sons of  self-gratification,  believe  they 
have  a  mission  to  impose  Government 
control,  or  socialism,  on  America:  and 
on  politicians  who  respond  because 
they  think  the  Naders  and  the  Fondas 
represent  raw  political  power. 

Nader,  who  produces  nothing  but 
headlines  and  confusion,  can  claim 
major  credit  for  laying  layer  on  layer 
of  regulation  on  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry,  which  now  is  at  the 
brink  of  serious  difficulty  and  falling 
before  foreign  competition.  Plant  clos- 
ing announcements  pop  out  like  new 
leaf  growth  in  the  spring. 

It  is  almost  symptomatic  of  a  disease 
that  United  Auto  Workers  President 
Douglas  Praser  is  associated  with 
Nader  in  this  antibusiness  day  of 
theirs  while  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry is  dying  from  Nader-Imposed 
overregulatlon  by  big  government. 

In  Florida  we  recognize  the  citrus 
black  fly  as  a  pest,  a  parasite  and  a 
danger. 

As  Congress  looks  at  the  economy- 
falling  productivity,  exploding  infla- 
tion—we must  recognize  that  granting 
the  goals  of  these  concerned  Ameri- 
cans, or  those  espousing  socialism,  is 
like  inviting  a  citrus  blai^k  fly  infesta- 
tion of  a  healthy  tree.  The  regulation 
and  legislation  they  seek  will  kill  it. 

The  way  to  m^e  the  system  more 
productive  Is  to  free  it  of  parasites,  not 
load  it  up  with  more.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  17.  1980.  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


MEETINCS  SCHZOULEO 
APRIL  t8 


•\ 


10.00  sjn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  defense  establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  Air  Force  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development 
programs.      , 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscar  year  1981  for  the 
f^eral  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Resources  and  Materials  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

SllO  Dirksen  Building. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  continue  Joint  markup  of  S.  1480,  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  and  safe 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased into  the  environment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regtilatlon  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  report  on  energy 
in  transition  from  1985  to  2010  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Indian  Bealth  Care  Improve- 
ment Act. 

1202  Dirksen  BuQdlng 

Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  for- 
eign auto  imports  on  smiill  business 
dealers. 

424  Russell  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  6295,  &  248. 
1287.  1418,  1498.  1554,  2034.  2083.  and 
2208,  bills  to  correct  certain  problems 
with  the  social  security  earnings  limi- 
tation as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-218).  eliminating 
the  monthly  earnings  test. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subconmilttee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  S.  2294, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  procurement  pf  the  DOD, 
receiving  testimony  on  air  defense  pro- 
curement programs. 

224  RusseU  BuUdlng 


APRIL  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Envlroimiental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  control  the  envlromnental  effects  of 
the  increased  use  of  coal. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Oovemmental  Affairs 

Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Servicee  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  2558,  B.R.  79 
and  826.  bUls  to  increase  the  authority 
of  the  President  and  Congress  in 
postal  operations  and  to  provide  con- 
tinued financial  secvuity  for  the  Postal 
Service. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


9:30 

•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislation  and  nominations. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  crime 
on  small  business. 

424  RusseU  BuUdlng 

10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  UA  Postal  Service. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1789  and  HJL 
8152,  proposed  Product  LiabUlty  Risk 
Retention  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Federal  buUdlng 
prospectus  In  Jamaica  Queens.  New 
York. 

4200  Dliksen  BuUdlng 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Ralph  Earle  n,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Director  of  the  UJ8.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  George  M.  Selg- 
nlous  n.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  David  M. 
CUnard.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  UjB.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  bearings  on  prot>o6ed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  bwteet  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy. 

1221  Dirksen  BuOdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

8-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  23 

8:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  consider  8. 
2294,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981   for  military   proouemcnt  pro- 
grams of  the  DOD. 

224  RusseU  BuUdlng 

9:15  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meetliig,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lyle  E.  Oramley,  of  Missou- 
ri, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

•:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Veteran*' 
Administration  programs  and  poUdes 
relating  to  purchasing.  Implantation,, 
and  monitoring  Of  cardiac  pacemakers 
in  VA  hospitals  for  veterans. 

412  RusaeU  BuUdlng 

Select  on  InteUigence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2470.  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  receive  testimony  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207,  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control:  and 
to  consider  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative business.    * 

801  RusaeU  BuUdlng 


8136 

lO-JO 
*Commetee, 


TO  boll 
fundi 
for 


ike 


Judkdar] 
To 
inc 
gramfe 


hemrlngs  on  a  2377.  authoris- 
f(inds  for  flacaJ  year  1981  for  pro- 
administered  by  the.Oepart- 
men4  of  Justice. 

2238  Dirksen  BuUding 


2:00  pjn. 
Approprktioos 
AgrlculUre.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  rest  me  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estin  ites  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
gram) administered  by  tly  Depart- 
mentjof  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 


ApproprI  itiona 


coitinue 


Military 
To 
budget 
for  military 


instruction  Subcommittee 

bearings    on    proposed 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Buildliig 


9:30  ajn. 

Select  on 

To  hole 

10:00 


Approprli  itions 

HTTD-Ind  ipendent   Agencies  Subcommit- 


tee 
To  hold 


Uona] 
tratioi 


Appropriations 
Interior 
tee 
To  hold 


Bureau 


Approprli  tlons 


To 
budge; 
for 
dent. 


ttie 


Commerc4, 
Science, 
mittec 
Businesi 


year 
funds 
search 
the 


Environmi  !nt 
Environmi  tntal 


resuiie 


TO 
tion 
fecU 

Labor  and 
Busineai 
propo^ 
Act 
Menu 
1843. 
vention 


Science,  and  Traoqwrtatlon 
hearings  oo  S.  3489  authorizing 
for  fiscal  yean  1981  and  1983 
UJB.  Coast  Guard. 

23S  Russell  Buflding 


APRIL  34 

Intelligence 

a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-vn.  Capitol 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
s  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 


1318  Diriuen  Building 
Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


General 


Treasury.!  Postal   Service,   and 

t  Subcommittee 

continue    hearings    on    proposed 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 


1114  Dirksen  Building 

'.  Science,  and  Transportation 
technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 


meeting,  to  consider  S.  2238, 
authorizing  additional  funds  for  fiscal 
980.   and  S.   2240.   authorizing 
'or  fiscal  year  1981.  both  for  re- 
and  development  programs  of 
N|itionaI  Aeronautics  and  Space 
itration. 

235  Russell  Building 
and  Public  Works 

Pollution  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  iegisla- 
oontrpl  the  environmental  ef- 
the  increased  use  of  coal. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Human  Resources 

meeting,  to  markup  S.  2337. 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

A|nendments.  S.   1177.  proposed 

Health  Systems  Act.  and  S. 

I^t>posed  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 

and  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  intlatives  to 
stimulate  opportunities  for  continued 
work  for  older  persons. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Animal  Damage 
Control    Program   of   the    Fish    and 
WUdllfe  Service. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1324  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriationitf 

Military  Construction  Sulicommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks.   Recreation,   and   Renewable   Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2551,  proposed 
Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area 
Act, 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


APRIL  25 


9:00 1 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
legislation. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation      of      the      Animal 
Damage  Control  Program  of  the  Fish 
and  WUdUf e  Service. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  S.   506, 
proposed  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUo-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  . 
and  Enforcement.  Department  of  the  * 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 


April  16,  1980 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2470.  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  NaUonai  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


! 


APRIL  28 
9:30  ajn.. 
'Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981   and 
1982  for  energy  regulatory  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2412,  to  develop 
an  effective  oU  recycling  program  to 
promote  resource  recovery  and  en- 
hance the  quaUty  of  air.  water,  and 
land  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:30  pjn. 
Finance 

Unemployment  and  Related  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  4007.  to 
permit  States  with  outstanding  Feder- 
al unemployment  insurance  (U.I.) 
loans  to  avoid  the  automatic  Increases 
in  the  Federal  U.I.  tax.  specified  under 
current  law. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislation  and  nominations. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Diiicsen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  UJS. 
Tax  Court,  and  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
'Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  for  the  aean 
Water  Act,  and  a  proposed  moratori- 
um extension  of  the  Industrial  Cost 
Recovery  Program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


Afrnl  16,  1980 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1658, 
proposed  Asbestos  School  Hazard  De- 
tection and  Control  Act.  and  8.  1839. 
proptMsed  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 


APRIL  30 


9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act. 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  potential  for 
improved  automobUe  fuel  economy  be- 
tween 1985  and  1995. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2534,  to 
provide  for  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  qualified  health-care  personnel 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  S. 
759,  to  provide  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  their  costs  of 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  outpatient 
medical  care  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  veterans  for 
non-service-connected  dlsabiUUes  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  health  in- 
surance or  similar  contracts,  and  S. 
1523  and  H.R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  smaU  business  research  and 
development  program. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  aging  on  learning  and  working  abiU- 
ties. 

6110  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governmental  Af f aln 
Oversight  of  Govemraeilt  Iftnagement 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al agencies  spending  practices  that 
occur  Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal- 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"—, 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Diriuen  BuUding 

MAYl 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

AgriciUture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

*EnvlronmeiiC  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2358,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing fimds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Diriuen  BuUding 


8137 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  Adviso- 
ry Commission,  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Advisory  Committee  on 
FMeral  Pay.  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  BUnd  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  SUtes. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  under 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 


9:30 


MATS 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpmtatlon 
Science,  Technology  and  Spitx  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  3015,  int>poaed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  tbereta 
235  RusseU  BuiUUnc 


lOKWi 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  DnNUtment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Diriuen  BuOdinc 

MATS 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
gasoline  aUocation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Buflding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


BCAT6 


9:30 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  UrlMn  De- 
velopment 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral agencies  spending  practices  that 
occur  Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"— 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situation. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUd  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearingi  on  issues  Congress 
might  consider  which  wotUd  affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electriflca- 
tion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration's  weatherization 
program. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Departanoit  of  Agriculture. 

1S18  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Diriuen  BuUdiiog 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  <m  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  miU- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Diriuen  BuUding 


MAT  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


8138 


Snvin  runent  and  Public  Works 
Bus!  \e&  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksc^  Building 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Interic  r  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h  >ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tinttes  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  fossil 
pro  trams  of  the  Department  of 
Knfrgy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Enviroliment  and  Public  Works 
Busiiess  meeting,  to  consider' pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


MAYS 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 

mitiee 


9:30  a.m 
Comm 
Selena 
a 
To 


re  sume  I 


and 


hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 

Tr^porution  Energy  Efficiency  Act. 

on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 

235  Russell  Building 


MAY  13 


10:00 
Approphations 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropilations 


980 


J 


MAYS 


and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt^ 


Interioi 
tee 
To  he  Id  hearings  on  proposed  budget  c_ 
timi  tes  for  fiscal  year1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Special  kn  Aging 

To  re  tume  hearings  to  explore  Inltla- 

tlvej    to   stimulate   opportunities   for 

continued  work  for  older  persons. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To' bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmate|i  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

.Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  propos^  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. . 
Appropilationa 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sul>commit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings ,  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Buildinc 


Apy-il  16,  1980 


MAYS! 

9:00  ajn. 
•Veterans'  Af  fain 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

MAY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4233  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  oh  proposed  legislation 
to  establish   a  cost-of-living   increase 
for  aervice-oonnected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

413  RuaseU  Building 

JUNEU 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 


HAY  14 


Interior  land  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 


MAY  20 

lOsOOajn.  '  '      ' 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  Buildinc ' 


CANCELLA'nONS 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Lalx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings, on  8.  1865.  proposed. 
Radiation     Elxposure     Compensation' 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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